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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfai/,  February  9,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Jerry  McAndrews,  S. A,  superior 
at  Loyola  College.  Baltimore,  Md.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  Qod,  for  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted fr^ly  the  awes(nne  responsibility 
of  framing  the  laws  of  this  Nation,  we 
offer  this  prayer. 

Let  them  remember  that  law  serves  to 
promote  freedom,  to  give  aid  to  the 
weak,  to  protect  the  innocent,  to  restrain 
the  strong,  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  most 
important,  it  serves  to  unite  Your  people. 

Let  them  not  forget  that  all  authority 
comes  from  You  and  that  all  just  laws 
imitate  and  express  Your  will. 

It  is  a  will  that  creates  rather  than 
destroys;  that  is  both  just  and  merciful; 
that  issues  commands  yet  shows  patience. 

Finally,  let  them  remember  that  law- 
makers are  peacemakers,  and  that  the 
fruit  of  justice  is  sown  in  peace  by  those 
who  practice  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  5,  1970,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  independent 
Federal  agency  for  the  supervision  of 
federally  chartered  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr. 
Bennett  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  the  Sen- 
ate insists  upon  its  amendments  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  13300)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  sup- 
plemental annuities  and  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  employees,  and  for  other 


purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
ScHWEKER.  and  Mr.  Saxbe  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  14733)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  extend  the  program  of  assistance  for 
health  services  for  domestic  migrant  ag- 
ricultural workers  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Williams  of  If^^  Jersey,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Prouty,  and 
Mr.  Saxbe  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  52.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  compilation  of 
the  hearings,  reports,  and  committee  prints 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  and  International  Operations  en- 
titled  "Plannlng-Programlng-Budgetlng." 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  BEN 
FRANKLIN  JENSEN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  Speaker  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  the  death  of 
one  of  our  former  colleagues,  the  Hon- 
orable Ben  Franklin  Jensen.  Ben,  who 
represented  theaSeventh  District  of  Iowa 
for  26  uninterrupted  years,  from  1939  to 
1964,  was  stricken  by  cancer  at  the  age 
of  77,  and  passed  away  here  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  George  Washington  University 
Hospital  on  February  4. 

Ben  was  the  mentor  and  guide  of  my 
political  life,  and  I  looked  on  him  as  a 
second  father.  I  worked  under  him  as 
county  chairman  when  he  served  in 
Congress,  and  it  was  with  his  blessing 
that  I  ran  for  his  seat  in  1966.  His  wise 
counsel  and  umaillng  support  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  53 
years,  the  former  Charlotte  Hadden, 
and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Donald  Fitzpatrick, 
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of  Marblehead,  Mass.  He  also  leave§-tw6 
sisters,  a  brother,  five  grandchildren,"<and 
a  great-grandchild.  On  behalf  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  Members  of  the  House, 
I  extend  to  all  of  them  our  deepest  regret 
and  ssrmpathy. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
February  10,  at  Exira,  Iowa,  where  he 
will  be  buried. 

Mr.  Speaker ,>  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  a  special  order  to  be  held 
at  the  close  of  business  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  for  the  purpose  of  eulogizing 
our  former  colleague.  During  that  hour, 
all  those  who  wish  to  may  join  in  pairing 
tribQte  to  Ben  Franklin  Jensen. 

This  country  has  lost  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague  from  Iowa,  a  dear  and 
valued  friend  of  mine,  Hon.  Ben  F. 
Jensen. 

During  his  period  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1939  to 
1965,  Ben  Jensen  was  a  hard-working 
and  dedicated  Member.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  most  colorful  Members  of  the 
House.  In  Maate,  in  discussing  the  issue, 
or  issues,  involved  in  a  pending  bill  or 
matter,  he  expressed  his  thoughts  and 
views  in  a  direct  and  distinct  manner. 

Ben,  as  he  was  called  with  affection, 
was  possessed  of  those  rich  qualities  of 
life  that  makes  up  a  nobility  of  character. 

To  those  who  enjoyed  and  possessed 
the  friendship  of  Ben  Jensen^they  had 
a  real  fHend,  not  one  who  was  a  surface, 
a  wavering,  or  an  exi>edient  friend.  > 

He  was  one  of  the  Members  who  was 
wounded  on  March  1,  1954,  when  a  mili- 
tant group  from  Puerto  Rico  shot  delib- 
erately and  recklessly  at  Members  of  the 
House  then  present,  supposedly  to  dram- 
atize the  cause  of  Puerto  Rican  inde- 
pendence. 

After  his  recovery  from  his  wounds, 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  House,  Ben 
Jensen  told  his  colleagues,  "No  one  can 
blEune  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico."  This 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  bigness  of 
Ben  Jensen. 

It  can  be  truly  said  of  Bep  Jensen  that 
he  was  a  great  American,  a  dedicated 
legislator,  and  whose  love  of  his  fellow 
human  beings,  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  creed,  was  evidenced  during  his 
lifetime  in  and  out  of  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 
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Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Jensen  and  her  daughter,  and  other  loved 
ones,  our  deep  sympathy  In  her  great  loss 
and  sorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished minority  floor  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
Ben  Jensen  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine. 
I  join  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the 
distmguished  Speaker  in  expressing  to 
Bens  family  the  deepest  condolences  of 
Mrs.  Ford  and  myself. 

It  was  my  privilege  for  a  number  of 
years  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations with  Ben  Jensen.  He  was  a 
strong  man  on  the  comnuttee.  He  was 
truly  devoted  to  the  responsibilities  that 
he  held  on  that  important  committee. 

He  was  a  man  of  convictions,  and  yet 
he  was  a  man  of  compassion.  He  not  only 
did  what  he  thought  was  right,  but  also 
he  would  fight  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
for  those  issues  and  those  views  that  he 
held  so  strongly. 

It  was  r.iy  privilege  also  to  know  Ben 
socially  and  he  was  a  delightful  person. 
On  many  occasions  I  have  talked  with 
him.  discussed  matters  with  him  not  in 
a  legislative  way  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  his  views  were  and  mine 
on  the  major  problems  that  faced  this 
country. 

I  had  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  Ben  Jensen  and  he  had  as  many 
such  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  Ben  leave  the  House 
of  Representatives.  However,  typical  of 
Ben.  he  maintained  a  deep  interest  In 
community  affairs  and  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Capitol  and  to  this  Cham- 
ber where  he  was  always  welcome.  Ben 
Jensen  wrote  a  fine,  outstanding  record 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reiterate  and  re- 
emphasize  the  loss  of  this  country  in  a 
great  citizen  and  a  superb  legislator,  Ben 
Jensen. 

Mr.  AIJ^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ben  Jen- 
sen was  a  colleague  whom  I  admired  and 
a  friend  I  loved.  In  his  bearing  and  atti- 


many  things  that  one  who  has  been 
closely  associated  with  Ben  Jensen  might 
say  at  a  time  like  this,  always  beginning 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  strong  man 
and  a  Christian  family  man.  Less  well 
known  to  many  Members  is  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  creative  individual,  an  inventor 
of  a  number  of  very  useful  things,  and 
an  artist  as  well,  spending  considerable 
time  in  his  later  years  as  a  sculptor.  Most 
Important.  I  think,  is  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  Ben  Jen- 
sen's life.  To  that  institution  he  was  com- 
pletely dedicated.  Although  he  was 
known  throughout  his  political  career  as 
a  conservative.  Ben.  from  the  beginning 
of  his  days  In  Congress,  and  especially  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, was  indeed  one  of  the  leaders 
in  resource  development  and  conserva- 
tion. In  this  Ben  Jensen  was  a  great 
leader  and  in  this  effort  he  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Iowa  for  those  kind 
words. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  generous  com- 
ments and  remarks  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  my  distinguished 
minority  floor  leader,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  Members.  I  will  convey  the  mes- 
sages to  the  survivors  with  deep  re- 
spect and  appreciation  from  all  of  the 
Members. 


HEARINGS  SET  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OP  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  adress  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  26  I  introduced,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
a  resolution  to  amend  the  present  re- 
quirements of  House  rule  XLTV  on  fl- 
rumclal  disclosure. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  our 
committee  and  I  rise  today  to  let  mem- 
bers know  that  the  committee  has  sched- 


Abe 
tude  he  represented  the  rugged  Iowa  soil^ijied  public  hearings  (Jh  the  resolution 
from  which  he  came.  He  was  lndepen(K'*to  open  Thursday,  February  19.  in  the 
ent.  strong,  forthright,  honest,  and  able. 


I  saw  him  only  a  short  time  ago  when  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Capitol.  We  had  quite 
a  long  chat.  He  had  lost  some  of  the 
physical  strength  that  characterized  his 
appearance  here  on  the  floor,  but  he  still 
had  the  old  Ben  Jensen  spirit.  He  was 
truly  an  individual:  he  was  different;  he 
did  not  fit  in  a  mold.  He  was  a  great  man 
and  a  great  Congressman.  I  have  lost  a 
real  friend  and  the  country  has  lost  an 
outstanding  servant. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
in  extending  to  his  loved  ones  my  very 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleagxie  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Krt). 

Mr.  KYL.  Bir.  Speaker,  there  are  so 


committee  room,  2360  Raybum  Build- 
ing. 

The  committee  invites  the  views  of 
Members  of  the  House  on  the  resolution 
and  requests  that  you  advise  the  com- 
mittee staff  if  you  desire  to  testify  In 
person.  If  you  prefer  to  submit  a  state- 
ment, rather  than  appear,  simply  for- 
ward it  to  the  committee  so  that  It  may 
l>e  Included  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  committee  welcomes  also  the  views 
of  other  interested  persons  who  may  de- 
sire to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall  that  when  our  committee  sub- 
mitted the  present  financial  disclosure 
rule,  it  emphasized  that  experience  prob- 
ably would  Indicate  the  need  for  revision. 

In  the  committee's  view,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  making  the  changes  proposed 


In  the  pending  resolution.  Our  commit- 
tee is  unanimous  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed changes.  It  believes  they  are 
needed  to  strengthen  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements. 

The  revision  we  recommend  would  re- 
quire public  disclosure:  flrst,  of  the 
sources  of  honoraria  of  $300  or  more; 
and.  second,  of  the  sources  of  loans  of 
$10,000  or  more  for  which  no  specific  se- 
curity was  pledged  and  which  were  out- 
standing for  90  days  or  more  >n  the  cal- 
endar year  covered. 

The  committee  is  hopeful  that  the 
hearings  will  develop  a  broad  base  of 
opinion  concerning  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  796.  Please  advise  the 
committee  staff  if  you  desire  to  be  heard 
or  submit  a  statement. 


PROPOSED  NEW  OFFICE  OF  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS POLICY  IN  THE 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE       FROM       THE 
PRESIDENT       OF      THE       UNITED 
STATE     tH.     DOC.     NO.  91-222) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.   together   with   the   accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Ogftimlttee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  technology 
of  telecommunications  is  undergoing 
rapid  change  which  will  dramatically  af- 
fect the  whole  of  our  society.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  government  should 
be  better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  issues 
which  arise  from  telecommunications 
growth.  As  the  largest  single  user  of  the 
nation's  telecommimlcations  facilities, 
the  Federal  government  must  also  man- 
age its  internal  communications  opera- 
tions In  the  most  effective  manner 
possible. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  transmitting 
to  the  Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1970,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

That  plan  would  establish  a  new  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy  In  the 
Executive  OflBce  of  the  President.  The 
new  unit  would  be  headed  by  a  Director 
and  a  Deputy  Director  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  existliji^ 
oflQce  held  by  the  Director  of  Telecom- 
munications Management  in  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  would  be 
abolished. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  which  are 
transferred  to  It  by  the  reorganization 
plan,  the  new  Office  would  perform  cer- 
tain other  duties  which  I  intend  to  as- 
sign to  it  by  Executive  order  as  soon  as 
the  reorganization  plan  takes  effect.  That 
order  would  delegate  to  the  new  Office 
essentially  those  functions  which  are  now 
assigned  to  the  Director  of  Telecom- 
munications Management.  Hie  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy  would  be  as- 
sisted in  its  research  and  analysis  respon- 
sibilitfes  by   the  agencies  and  depart- 
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ments  of  the  Executive  Branch  including 
another  new  office,  located  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  new  Office  of  Telecommimlcations 
Policy  would  play  three  essential  roles: 

1.  It  would  serve  as  the  President's 
principal  adviser  on  telecommunica- 
tions policy,  helping  to  formulate  gov- 
enunent  policies  concerning  a  wide 
range  of  domestic  and  international 
telecommunications  issues  and  heU>lns 
to  develop  plans  and  programs  which 
take  full  advantage  of  the  nation's  tech- 
nological capabilities.  The  speed  of  eco- 
nomic and  technological  advance  in  our 
time  means  that  new  questions  concern- 
ing commimicatlons  are  constantly  aris- 
ing, questions  on  which  the  government 
must  be  yell  informed  and  well  advised. 
The  new  Office  will  enable  the  President 
and  all  government  officials  to  share 
more  fully  in  the  experience,  the  in- 
sights, and  the  forecasts  of  government 
and  non-government  experts. 

2.  The  Office  of  Telecommimlcations 
Policy  would  help  formulate  policies  and 
coordinate  operations  for  the  Federal 
government's  own  vast  communications 
systems.  It  would,  for  example,  set  guide- 
lines for  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  concerning  their  communica- 
tions equipment  and  services.  It  would 
regularly  review  the  ability  of  govern- 
ment communications  systems  to  meet 
the  security  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
to  perform  effectively  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. The  Office  would  direct  the  as- 
signment of  those  portions  of  the  radio 
spectrum  which  are  reserved  for  gov- 
ernment use,  carry  out  responsibUlties 
conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act,  advise  State 
and  local  governments,  and  provide  pol- 
icy direction  for  the  National  Commu- 
nications System. 

3.  Finally,  the  new  Office  would  en- 
able the  executive  branch  to  speak  with 
a  clearer  voice  and  to  act  as  a  more  ef- 
fective partner  in  discussions  of  com- 
munications policy  with  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  This  action  would  take 
away  none  of  the  prerogatives  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  the  new 
Office  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  would  cooperate  in  achiev- 
ing certain  reforms  in  telecommunica- 
tions policy,  especially  in  their  proce- 
dures for  allocating  portions  of  the  ra- 
dio spectrum  for  government  and  civil- 
ian use.  Our  current  procedures  must  be 
more  flexible  If  they  are  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  problems  such  as  the  wors- 
ening spectrum  shortage. 

Each  reorganization  included  In  the 
plan  which  accompanies  this  message  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  901(a) 
of  UUe  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  In 
particular,  the  plan  is  responsive  to  sec- 
tion 901(a)(1),  "to  promote  the  better 
execution  of  the  laws,  the  more  effective 
management  of  the  executive  branch  and 
of  its  agencies  and  functions,  and  the 
expeditious  administration  of  the  public 
business;"  and  section  901(a)  (3),  "to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  tiie  operations  of 


the  govenunent  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable." 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  In 
this  plan  makes  necessary  the  appoint- 
ment and  compensation  ofnew  officers, 
as  specified  in  sections  3(iO  and  3(b)  of 
the  plan.  The  rates  of  compensation  fixed 
for  these  officers  are  comparable  to  those 
fixed  for  other  officers  in  the  executive 
branch  who  have  similar  responsibilities. 

This  plan  should  result  in  the  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  government.  It 
ts  not  practical,  however,  to  itemize  or 
aggregate  the  exact  expenditure  reduc- 
tions which  will  result  from  this  action. 

The  public  Interest  requires  that  gov- 
ernment policies  concerning  telecommu- 
nications be  formulated  with  as  much 
sophistication  and  vision  as  possible.  This 
reorganization  plan — and  the  executive 
order  which  would  follow  it — are  neces- 
sary instruments  if  the  government  is  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  presented  by  the  rapid  pace 
of  change  in  communications.  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  allow  this  plan  to  become 
effective  so  that  these  necessary  reforms 
can  be  accomplished. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whiw  House,  February  9, 1970. 


EXEMPT  POTATOES  FOR  PROCESS- 
ING FROM  MARKETING  ORDERS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resoluaon  817  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  817 

Resolved,  Tbat  upon  the  adoption  of  tbis 
refioluUon  it  ahaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaell  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2214) 
to  exempt  potatoes  for  processing  from  mar- 
keting orders.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  (]lommlttee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendment!  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  XSx9  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  'Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  jrleld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  817 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S. 
2214  to  exempt  potatoes  used  for  proc- 
essing from  marketing  orders. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2214  is  to  exempt 
from  the  coverage  of  Federal  marketing 
orders,  for  a  period  of  2  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
potatoes  used  for  dehydrating,  chipping, 
or  other  processing,  and  thereby  afford- 
ing these  potatoes  the  same  treatment 


provided  potatoes  used  for  canning  ^d 
freezing. 

At  the  present  time  the  Agricultural 
,  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended  in  1946,  provides  an  exemption 
for  canning  potatoes  and  freezing  po- 
tatoes. 

S.  2214  merely  extends  the  same  ex- 
emption to  potatoes  used  in  the  dehydra- 
tion process,  a  relatively  new  technique, 
which  Is  growing  in  importance  every 
year.  Since  the  marketing  order  law  has 
historically  recognized  the  distinction 
between  fresh  agricultural  commodities 
and  those  used  for  prcxiessing,  the  ex- 
emption being  sought  is  no  different 
from  exemptions  allowed  under  present 
law. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  equity,  too,  the 
proposal  cannot  be  denied,  for  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  processing  compete  in 
business  with  each  other.  It  is  only  fair 
that  the  same  rules  apply  to  all  three 
processors.  To  deny  dehydrators  and 
other  processors  the  exemption  now  en- 
Joyed  by  canning  and  freezing  processors 
would  mean  the  continuing  grant  of  an 
unfair  advantage  to  the  latter  In  their 
competition  for  the  national  market. 

Although  toe  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture did  not  feel  that  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  would  weaken  marketing  orders, 
an  automatic  review  of  tlie  effect  of  the 
legislation  was  provided  by  the  2-year 
limit  for  this  new  exemption. 

There  is  widespread  grower  support  for 
this  legislation,  and  toe  Committee  re- 
port Is  explicit  in  stating  that  approval 
of  this  legislation  does  not  establish  a 
precedent  for  other  products  or  for  pota- 
toes toat  are  not  processed. 

A  most  welcome  aspect  of  toe  proposed 
legislation  is  that  its  enactment  will  re- 
sult in  no  added  costs  to  toe  Government. 
In  fact,  it  may  mean  some  savings  in 
Government  expenditures  because  of  toe 
reduction  in  administrative  services 
within  toe  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  is  likely  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  toe  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  817  in  order  that  tWs 
House  may  consider  and  pass  S.  2214, 
a  bill  which  certainly  is  not  a  "hot 
potato." 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  toe  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  exempt  from  toe  coverage  of  Federal 
marketing  orders,  potatoes  used  for  de- 
hydrating, chipping,  or  otoer  processing 
operations. 

Historically,  Federal  marketing  order 
law  has  recognized  toe  distinction  be- 
tween fresh  agricultural  commodities 
and  toose  grown  to  be  processed.  Wito 
respect  to  potatoes,  toe  original  1937 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  provided  an 
exemption  for  potatoes  to  be  used  in 
canning.  A  furtoer  exemption  for  freez- 
ing was  added  in  1946  when  toat  process 
was  perfected.  Now  another  exemption  is 
needed  to  keep  the  Industry  up  to  date 
with  dehydration  and  otoer  newly  per- 
fected processes. 

The  exemption  is  for  a  2-year  period. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Ims  ad- 
vised that  no  increased  cost  to  toe  Gov- 
ernment will  result  from  passage  of  this 
legislation:   It  is   not  too   happy   wlto 
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the  bill,  believing  It  will  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  marketing  orders  in  view  of 
the  increasing  quantities  of  potatoes 
going  into  exempted  uses. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  toble. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Sute  of  the  Union  for  the  corvsideration 
of  the  bill — S.  2214 — to  exempt  potatoes 
for  processing  from  marketing  orders. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert > .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMmXB     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl.  S.  2214.  with  Mr. 
BVRKE  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  »Mr.  Purcell> 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Belcher)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  S.  2214  is  needed  to  up- 
date the  National  Marketing  Order  Act 
of  1937  as  it  applies  to  potatoes.  When 
the  act  was  first  passed,  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  canning  were  exempt  from 
marketing  orders^  The  reason  that  only 
caiming    was    mentioned    was    because 
canning  was  the  only  major  method  of 
preserving  food  at  that  time.  In  1946, 
when    freezing    had    become    a    major 
method  of  food  preservation,  the  Mar- 
keting Order  Act  was  amended  to  ex-- 
empt  all  fruits  and  vegetables  for  can- 
ning or  freezing  from  marketing  orders. 
Today.  In  the  potato  industrj-,  we  have 
chaos.  Potatoes  for  canning  and  freezing 
are  exempt  from  marketing  orders.  But. 
potatoes  for  dehydration,  potato  shoe- 
strings, and  potato  chips  are  subject  to 
marketing    orders.    This    chaos    is    in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  potatoes  are 
grown    throughout    the   United   States. 
.  They  are  planted  nearly  every  day  some- 
where In  the  country,  and  harvested  ev- 
eryday somewhere  else  in  this  great  Na- 
tion. While  Idaho.  Washington.  Oregon, 
and   Colorado   have    marketing    orders, 
Maine.  North  DakoU,  Minnesota,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  major  potato  producing  areas  do 
not  have  marketing  orders. 

The  necessity  for  this  bill  was  realized 
when  a  shoestring  manufacturer  in  Cal- 
ifornia was  subjected  to  a  marketing  or- 
der for  controlling  the  size  of  potatoes 
which  he  could  purchase  while  his  two 


major  competitors  In  New  York  and  Ar- 
kansas were  not  subject  to  marketing 
orders  and  similar  controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  my  constituents 
Is  one  of  the  truly  great  national  potato 
chip  companies.  They  manufacture  and 
distribute  potato  chips  and  other  snacks 
nationally.  They  have  told  me  of  the  ter- 
rible difficulties  and  entanglements,  the 
hardships  to  producers  and  consumers 
alike,  that  will  result  If  their  plants  in 
some  areas  of  the  country  are  subjected 
to  marketing  order  regulations  that  do 
not  apply  to  their  competitors  who  sell 
in  the  same  markets.  This  bill  will  pre- 
vent this  happening.  This  Is  a  good  bill 
that  was  carefully  considered  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Committees  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  It  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  voice  vote  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  it  here  today.  Thank  you. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  this  bill  is  for  only  2  years? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  It  was  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  ago.  The  reason  that  has 
been  given  is  that  we  do  want  to  do  this 
carefully.  We  want  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion In  having  some  segments  of  an  In- 
dustry not  under  marketing  orders. 
When  the  2  years  is  up  it  may  be  decided 
that  it  should  be  permanent.  This  air  of 
caution  would  be  the  reason  I  will  give 
for  providing  for  this  2-year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  not  only  pertains 
to  marketing  orders  but  pertains  to  pro- 
cessing, does  it  not? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes,  sir,  for  potatoes. 
Mrs.   MAY.   Mr.  Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Wa.'^hington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
I  might  tell  the  gentleman  that  a  great 
deal  of  concern  was  expressed  by  potato 
producer  groups  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country  that  this  bill  would  weaken  the 
effectiveness  of  marketing  orders.  Other 
producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  also 
/'testified  against  the  bill  on  the  basis  of 
the  fact  that  they  felt  this  legislation 
would  set  a  precedent  that  would  weaken 
existing  marketing  orders  on  other  com- 
modities. Even  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  some  reservations  in  this 
respect  and  presented  to  our  committee 
the  views  outlined  In  their  letter  on 
page  3  of  our  Agriculture  Committee 
report. 

So,  although  our  committee  does  not 
feel  that  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
significantly  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
marketing  orders  as  a  mf  ans  of  strength- 
ening returns  to  the  producers  of  various 
agricultural  products  that  utilize  mar- 
keting orders,  we  decided  that  In  order 
to  provide  for  automatic  review  of  the 
effect  of  this  exemption  we  should  at  this 
time  arorove  only  a  2-year  bill.  Then, 
if  our  review  reveals  that  marketing 
orders  were,  in  fact,  adversly  affected  by 
this  legislation,  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  needed  corrections.  If.  on 
the  other  hand.  It  becomes  evident  from 
the  review  that  the  legislation  created 


no  problems,  we  could  look  forward  to 
making  It  permament. 

I  wanted  also,  during  the  course  of  this 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
( Mr.  PtJRCELL » ,  to  make  this  quite  clear 
to  some  potato  producer  groups  as  well 
as  other  producers  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables who  have  this  great  concern  about 
the  bill  as  it  is  presently  written. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Washington 
for  her  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mn.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

GOODLINC>. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  which  would  set 
a  uniform  and  consistent  rule  for  all  po- 
tato processors. 

This  bill,  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with  only 
three  dissenting  vot^s.  would  exempt 
from  the  coverage  of  any  Federal  mar- 
keting order — for  a  period  of  2  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill— potatoes  used  for  dehydrating, 
chipping,  or  other  processing.  It  would 
thereby  give  these  particular  potatoes 
the  same  treatment  that  the  law  now 
affords  potatoes  for  canning  or  freezing 
which  are  presently  exempt  from  the  ap- 
plication of  Federal  marketing  orders. 
When  we  held  the  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation In  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Marketing.  It  became  clear  that 
the  present  law  was  discriminatory, 
agairvst  dehydrators  and  other  proces- 
sors. Some  processors — those  purchasing 
potatoes  for  carming  or  freezing — are 
exempt  from  the  Marketing  Order  Act. 
but  other  potato  processors — those  de- 
hydrating potatoes,  for  example — were 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  volume, 
quality,  timing,  .and  other  administra- 
tive regulations  Inherent  In  a  marketing 
order. 

This  bill.  then,  simply  would  treat  all 
potato  processors  the  same — that  Is.  it 
would  exempt  them  from  Federal  orders. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PURCELL )  has  pointed  out.  the  2-year  life 
on  the  exemption  provided  under  this 
bin  will  no  doubt  be  extended.  I  did  not 
feel  we  needed  to  put  a  2-year  life  on  the 
bill,  b^  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of 
some  grower  groups,  the  committee 
agreed  to  this  compromise. 

Personally,  I  can  see  little  Justification 
In  the  inclusion  of  any  processor  within 
the  umbrella  of  a  Federal  marketing  or- 
der for  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  act  it- 
self through  the  years,  and  since  its 
adoption  in  1937,  has  carefully  confined 
Its  application  to  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. With  only  a  few  exceptions  have 
processing  crops  been  Included.  The  ac- 
tion by  the  House.  In  anprovlng  this  bill, 
would  certalrily  be  helnful  In  forming 
future  policy  as  to  the  treatment  of  proc- 
essors under  this  program. 

A  second  reason  I  feel  this  bill  Is  de- 
sirable Is  that  It  Is  a  reflection  of  the  fact 
that  modem  technology  has  changed 
the  potato  processing  business.  In  the 
1930's  canning  was  exempted.  In  the 
1940's  freezing  was  exempted.  And  now, 
n  the   1970's,   dehydrating  and  other 
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processing  is  exempted.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  reflection  of  the  changing 
technology  in  potato  processing. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
that  this  bill  be  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  today.  It  is  a  good  bill  because 
it  reflects  technological  change  and  be- 
cause it  treats  all  potato  processors  the 
same.  It  also  manifests  a  sound  congres- 
sional bollcy  In  regard  to  the  exemption 
from  marketing  orders  of  processing 
crops. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
good  bill.  It  places  the  firms  that  are  in 
the  operation  of  dehydrating  and  chip- 
ping potatoes  in  the  same  category  of 
those  who  are  carming  and  freezing.  I 
think  that  by  having  those  exemption  or- 
ders but  keeping  the  dehydration  imder 
the  order  is  certainly  worse  than  unfair 
competition.  So  I  am  In  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Gubser). 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2214. 1  am  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  HJl.  11243  which  is  a  similar  bill. 
This  legislation  originated  as  a  result  ol 
a  grave  injustice  that  was  done  to  a  busi- 
ness concern  in  San  Jose.  Calif.  The  Pik- 
Nlk  Co.  was  founded  over  30  years 
ago  in  San  Jose  and  has  manufactured 
high-quality  potato  shoestrings  from 
small  potatoes  which  farmers  otherwise 
could  not  marke*.  because  of  their  small 
size.  By  producing  shoestrings  from  these 
potatoes.  Pik-Nik  was  creating  a  market 
for  the  small  size  potatoes  for  the  grow- 
ers and  at  the  same  time  supplying  the 
consumer  with  a  low-priced  snack  prod- 
uct of  high  customer  acceptability. 

For  30  years.  Pik-Nlk  bought  size  B 
potatoes  from  the  Klamath  Basin  and 
shipped  them  to  San  Jose  for  processing 
into  shoestring  potatoes.  Then  suddenly 
in  October  of  1968.  the  USDA  changed 
Marketing  Order  No.  947  to  prohibit  the 
shipment  of  size  B  potatoes.  This  action 
resulted  in  Pik-Nik  being  forced  to  make 
the  painful  choice  of  either  continuing 
to  do  business  at  a  loss  or  closing  down 
their  plant.  The  plant  was  ultimately 
closed:  the  entire  payroll  laid  off;  and 
many  people  suffered.,  The  farmers  who 
lost  a  market  for  their  small  potatoes 
found  that  they  received  less  than  one- 
third  as  much  for  these  potatoes  for 
livestock  feed  or  starch,  as  they  had  been 
receiving  from  Pik-Nik. 

In  the  meantime,  Pik-Nik  competitors 
In  Arkansas  and  In  New  York  State  who 
were  making  similar  products  from  sim- 
ilar potatoes,  but  were  not  operating 
under  marketing  orders,  were  not 
affected.  They  continued  to  do  business 
as  usual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
needed  if  the  Pik-Nik  Co.,  is  to  be  able  to 
once  again  buy  potatoes  from  the  Kla- 
math Basin  with  full  confidence  that 
they  can  rely  on  this  supply  without 
being,  discriminated  against  by  market- 
ing order  regulations  that  do  not  apply 
to  their  competitors. 

If  these  potatoes  were  to  be  frozen  or 
caimed  there  would  be  no  problem.  But 


since  Pik-Nlks'  canned,  precooked  po- 
tatoes are  not  packed  precisely  in  a  man- 
ner conforming  to  the  technical  defini- 
tion of  a  canned  product  the  canning 
and  freezing  exemption  does  not  apply. 
It  seems  that  caiming  requires  heat  to 
be  applied  after  the  can  is  sealed  and,  of 
course,  this  L<:  impossible  with  a  shoe- 
string potato.  So  we  have  another  ex- 
ample of  discrimination  which  is  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  a  technicality. 

The  only  difference  between  this  bill 
and  the  one  I  introduced,  is  that  my 
bill  provided  for  an  unlimited  exemption, 
while  this  measure  provides  only  for  a 
2-year  exemption.  I  am  sure  that  in  2 
years,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  this 
bill  to  make  it  permanent.  But,  at  least 
for  the  next  2  years,  Pik-Nik  and  other 
potato  processors  will  know  that  their 
operations  will  not  be  disturbed  by  mar- 
keting order  regulations  that  apply  to 
them  and  do  not  apply  to  their  com- 
petitors. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  voting  for  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  provides  for  an 
exemption  for  canning  potatoes,  adopted 
in  1937,  and  for  freezing,  adopted  in 
1946. 

This  biU  merely  adds  the  same  exemp- 
tion to  potatoes  used  in  the  dehydration 
process.  This  is  a  relatively  new  tech- 
nique which  is  growing  in  importance 
every  year. 

As  these  various  methods  of  process- 
ing compete,  it  Is  only  fair  that  the  same 
rules  apply  to  all  three  processes. 

While  the  committee  did  not  feel  that 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  would  weaken 
marketing  orders.  It  provided  for  an 
automatic  review  of  the  effect  of  the 
exemption  by  putting  a  2-year  limit  on 
the  bill.  This  limit  was  added  by  the 
Senate  and  accepted  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
strongly  favor  marketing  orders.  We  op- 
erate under  a  Federal  marketing  order 
in  the  Twin  City  area  where  the  milk 
produced  on  my  farm  is  marketed.  Many 
potato  growers  benefit  from  marketing 
orders  which  I  support. 

The  problem  with  a  plant  which  de- 
hydrates potatoes  is  that  they  would  be 
covered  by  a  marketing  order  if  they 
were  constructed  in  an  area  whose  pro- 
ducers were  covered  by  an  order.  Since 
It  would  be  difficult  for  a  dehydrating 
plant  to  compete  with  a  plant  which 
cans  potatoes  or  freezes  potatoes  which 
are  exempted  under  the  present  act,  I 
think  this  legislation  is  necessary. 

Exemptions  from  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreements  Act  is  not  lim- 
ited to  potatoes.  Numerous  other  com- 
modities and  processes  are  exempted. 
Again,  referring  back  to  marketing  or- 
ders for  milk,  these  are  limited  to  fluid 
milk  and  are  not  utilized  for  manufac- 
tured milk  meaning  butter,  cheese,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk.  ^ 

The  committee  report  makes  it  clear 
that  approval  of  this  bill  does  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent  for  other  products  or  for 
potatoes  that  are  not  processed. 


I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  and 
urge  other  Members  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reeqacted  and  amended  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
and  subsequent  legislation,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  clause  (A)  after  the  words  "vegeta- 
bles (not  Including  vegetables,  other  than 
asparagus,  for  canning  or  freezing".  Insert 
the  words  "and  not  Including  potatoes  for 
canning,  freezing,  or  other  processing":  and 

(2)  In  clause  (B)  after  the  words  "fruits 
and  vegetables  for  canning  or  freezing."  in- 
sert the  words  "including  potatoes  for  can- 
ning,   freezing,    or   other    processing,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  only  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  two  years  after  such 
date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (S.  2214)  to  exempt  potatoes 
for  processing  from  marketing  orders, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  817,  had 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DEMOCRAT  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
MESSAGE  AN  INDICTMENT  OP 
THE  PREVIOUS  DEMOCRAT  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

(Mr.  GERALU  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  great  sympathy  and  imderstand- 
ing  for  my  friend  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albert,  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  he  and  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  sought  to  paste  to- 
gether a  rebuttal  to  President  Nixon's 
state  of  the  Union  message.  In  1966, 
1967,  and  1968.  I  and  my  Republican 
colleagues  had  similar  experiences  in 
responding  to  the  then  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message.  At  that  time  I 
noted  the  comments  of  the  news  media 
and  I  must  confess  I  was  not  too  hi^py. 
I  suspect  my  "Democratic  friends  have 
had  a  similar  reaction  to  their  presenta- 
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tlon.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  glad  to  have 
some  new  members  of  the  "club." 

Technically,  the  Democratic  state  of 
the  Union  message  wae  a  well-staged 
program  without  much  substance.  There 
was  a  lot  of  talk  about  longstanding 
problems  that  have  gone  unsolved  while 
the  Democratic  Party  controlled  both 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress.  They 
told  us  what  the  state  of  the  Union  was 
when  they  turned  It  over  to  President 
Nixon  and  a  Republican  administration, 
and  we  all  must  agree  their  efforts  from 
1961  through  1968  had  left  a  lot  to  be 
desired. 

I  was  surprised  that  the  Democrats 
would  emphasize  crime  In  the  city  of 
Detroit,  a  conununlty  which  has  had 
Democratic  mayors  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  record  shows  President  Nixon 
submitted  strong  anticrime  legislation 
to  the  Congress  in  1969,  and  regrettably 
so  far  the  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress has  not  approved  a  single  proposal 
In  this  Congress  to  combat  the  crime 
problem. 

Also,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  all 
of  the  military  procurement  cost  over- 
nms  on  defense  contracts  were  signed 
under  a  Democratic  administration.  Un- 
fortimately.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
now  has  the  tough  Job  of  paying  the 
billions  with  taxpayer  dollars  for  those 
Democratic  military  procurement  mis- 
takes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
statement  released  by  me  on  the  Demo- 
cratic state  of  the  Union  show. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  docimient  referred  to  follows: 
Statuckxt  bt  Mm.  Gekals  R.  Pobo 
The  Democrstlc  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage can  best  be  described  as  an  Indictment 
of  the  previous  Democratic   Administration. 
It  provided  no  answers  but  It  did  raise  many 
questions.    The   essential    question    was  .  .  . 
Where  were  the  Democrau  during  the  eight 
years  before  President  Nlzon  came  Into  of- 
fice? 

If  we  have  a  mess  In  o«ir  environment,  as 
Senator  Jackson  stated,  where  were  the 
Democrats  while  that  mess  was  developing? 
Who  made  the  mess?  Who  was  In  charge 
while  all  of  this  was  going  on? 

Yes.  we  are  suffering  from  chronic  infla- 
tion. But  what  caused  It?  The  $57  billion  in 
Democratic  deficit  spending  during  the  00's 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  Inflation  we  are 
wrestling  with. 

The  Democrats  complain  of  high  Interest 
rates.  These  Interest  rates  are  a  direct  re- 
sult of  Democratic  Inflation. 

The  Democrats  talk  about  the  crime  prob- 
lem yet  they  let  the  entire  First  Session  of 
the  01st  Congress  go  by  without  passing  a 
single  Nlzon  antl-crlme  bill. 

In  this  State  of  the  Union  message,  the 
Democrats  have  again  shown  themselves  to 
be  a  party  that  talks  about  problems,  spends 
more  than  the  federal  government  takes  In, 
but  never  solves  any  of  the  problems.  The 
Democrats  spent  tVi  trillion  on  social  needs 
during  the  eight  years  t>efore  President  Nlzon 
entered  the  White  House,  and  what  do  we 
have  to  show  for  It?  -"tT^i-^ 

Let  them  answer  that  question  In  their 
nezt  political  side  show. 


CRIME 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnuto  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  refute  what  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  has  said  or  not. 
At  least  we  have  caused  him  to  feel  that 
he  should  respond  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  what  the  gentleman  said  about 
the  subject  of  crime.  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  agree  that  we  are  all  against  it.  I 
think  our  record  will  stack  up  well 
against  that  of  the  administration. 

The  committees  of  the  Congress,  both 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  now  considering  crime  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  2  weeks  have 
passed  since  President  Nixon  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  summoned  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  Join 
him  in  a  war  against  crime.  In  calling  us 
to  do  battle  "against  the  criminal  ele- 
ments which  increasingly  threaten  our 
cities,  our  homes,  and  our  lives,"  the 
President's  words  were  moving,  his 
rhetoric  lofty  and  his  delivery  flawless. 
The  Congress  had  every  reason  to  expect, 
I  believe,  the  immediate  submission  of 
specific  legislative  proposals  to  support 
that  frontline  soldier  in  the  war  on  crime, 
the  man  on  the  beat.  Such  has  not  been 
the  case. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  was  passed  by  the 
Democratic  90th  Congress  at  the  behest 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Title  I 
of  this  measure  authorizes  Federal  grants 
to  strengthen  local  police  departments  in 
their  fight  against  crime.  Grants  can  be 
made  for  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
police  officers.  They  can  also  be  used  to 
help  pay  their  salaries.  Moneys  can  be 
utilized  for  the  construction  of  police  sta- 
tions. Jails,  and  other  physical  facilities, 
as  well  as  the  purchase  of  the  new  type 
of  sophisticated  equipment  required  to- 
day for  the  effective  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  crime.  The  act  also  provides 
for  strengthening  courts,  and  speeding 
the  process  of  Jastice. 

Fighting  crime  at  the  local  level,  and 
crime  is  a  problem  which  has  to  be  fought 
at  the  local  level,  costs  money  and  lots 
of  1^.  Mayors  an^l  police  chiefs  without 
exception  tell  me  this  Is  what  they  need 
from  the  Federal  Govenmient:  they  need 
more  of  it  and  need  it  quicker  and  with 
less  bureaucratic  redtape.  It  was  because 
of  this  that  the  distlnsul.«hed  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ckllcr>, 
introduced  H.R  14341  on  October  14. 
1969.  This  bill  would  provide  an  author- 
ization of  $750  million  for  law-enforce- 
ment grants  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  cur- 
rent authorization  terminates  June  30  of 
this  year.  Hearings  on  crime  in  the 
streets  were  announced  by  Chairman 
CcLLER  on  January  16.  Despite  a  request 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  for 
departmental  comment — and  despite  the 
fact  that  this  bill  was  introduced  several 
months  ago— the  Justice  Department  has 
yet  to  express  Its  views  on  H.R.  14341. 


Even  more  mysterious,  however,  I  find 
the  failure  of  the  White  House  or  the 
Justice  DeiNutment  to  date  to  submit  a 
draft  bill  or  any  form  of  Executive  com- 
munication on  the  funding  subject  to  the 
Con^rress.  This  failure  most  certainly  be- 
lies the  grave  sense  of  urgency  with 
which  the  President  dealt  with  crime  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

I  am  fearful  that  1970  may  witness  a 
repeat  performance  of  the  charade  we  ex- 
perienced so  often  last  year  in  connec- 
tion with  administration  proposals.  Ac- 
cording to  this  script,  the  President 
enunciates  some  lofty  generalities, 
usually  delivered  to  the  American  peo- 
ple via  television:  Congress  is'  then 
forced  to  wait  many  weeks  and  often 
months  before  any  concrete  legislative 
measures  are  received  from  the  Execu- 
tive. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a 
congressional  committee  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  a  White  House  press  release. 
When  legislation  is  finally  transmitted, 
the  President  or  one  of  his  spokesmen 
then  quickly  berates  Congress  for  fall- 
ing to  act  promptly  on  his  recom- 
mendations. 

The  President  and  his  administration 
appear  to  be  a  great  deal  more  interested 
in  winning  public  relations  victories  than 
victories  in  the  war  against  crijne. 

Rhetoric  rather  than  results  is  ob- 
viously the  hallmark  of  the  present  Re- 
publican administration. 


FIGHT  AGAINST  CRIME 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABERNfTTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  listened  to  the  remarks  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Ford)  and  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert) 
on  the  subject  of  crime  and  the  attempt 
of  each  to  lay  blame  on  the  other's  po- 
litical party  for  the  very  serious  crime 
situation  that  has  developed  in  our 
county.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  I  Inter- 
preted their  remarks,  and  I  feel  sure  I 
got  the  point  of  each. 

I  think  everyone  knows  I  am  nonpar- 
tisan, in  my  views.  I  do  not  really  know 
how  to  play  party  politics.  I  have  always 
been  more  interested  In  my  coimtry  than 
my  party.  Maybe,  at  times,  I  have  ap- 
peared to  be  partisan  but  I  have  always 
given  the  welfare  of  my  country  first 
consideration. 

With  all  deference  to  the  party  leaders 
of  this  body,  I  do  not  think  the  country 
is  refffly  impressed  with  the  charges  or 
Insinuations  that  the  other  fellow's  party 
is  for  crime  while  his  is  against  it;  or 
that  one  is  more  against  it  than  the 
other;  or  that  one  does  more  to  put  down 
crime  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try know  the  leadership  of  both  political 
parties  and  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  opposed  to  crime.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  think  otherwise.  I  am  sure  they  know 
that  everyone  is  tnrlng  to  do  his  best 
to  put  down  crime.  No  one  tolerates 
crime  except  the  criminal.  There  are  no 
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criminals  In  this  House.  There  are  no 
criminals  in  position  of  leadership  in  our 
two  parties. 

Maybe  I  should  not  make  these  re- 
marks, but  I  think  we  would  get  along 
much  better  and  be  of  more  Influence 
In  promoting  law  and  order  if  we  would 
lay  aside  the  charges  and  insinuations 
that  the  members  of  the  other  political 
party  are  all  either  for  crime  or  respon- 
sible for  such  failures  as  there  are  in  the 
effort  to  eliminate  same.  Let  us  leave  pol- 
itics out  of  this  problem  and  get  along 
with  our  work.  And  in  the  end  there  will 
be  sufficient  glory,  xredit  and  satisfac- 
tion not  only  for  ourselvesaod  our  politi- 
cal parties  but  for  our  peoplfe  whom  we 
are  here  to  serve. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

(Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks,  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  which  will  es- 
tablish a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram undei^  the  social  security  system, 
and  which  will  give  to  middle  Americans 
those  health  and  medical  beneflts  pre- 
sently being  developed  for  the  poor  and 
aged,  and  which  the  wealthy  already 
have  simply  because  they  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them. 

This  bill  would  relieve  State  and  local 
governments  of  health  service  tax  bur- 
dens, currently  estimated  to  be  about  $7 
billion  annually.  In  addition,  since  this 
bill  would  eliminate  medicare  and  medifc- 
ald,  the  $10  billion  supporting  these  pro- 
grams would  become  available  for  the 
comprehensive  national  health  program. 

My  bill  would  also  preserve  free  choice 
of  physicians;  preserve  traditional  pro- 
fessional freedom  of  practice  and  meth- 
ods of  payment;  and  maintain.  Indeed, 
utilize  the  authority  of  local  medical  and 
dental  associations  and  societies. 

At  the  same  time,  my  bill  would  make 
It  possible  for  doctors  and  dentists  to 
bypass  time-consuming  business  admin- 
istration and  bookkeeping  functions  and 
permit  them  to  concentrate  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  dentistry.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  business  of  doctors  is  ad- 
ministering health  and  medical  care. 
They  should  not  have  to  be  bookkeepers 
or  credit  collection  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  Americans  who 
incur  extended  or  serious  illnesses  and 
mishaps  today,  caimot  afford  to  live.  In 
fact,  the  cost  of  a  major  illness  is  such 
that  9  out  of  10  Americans  are  medically 
indigent  right  now.  They  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  high  costs  of  care  without 
severe  economic  sacrifice.  Health  expend- 
itures now  amount  to  $294  for  every- 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation. 
For  some  ihiddle  Americans,  this  means 
spending  from  10  to  25  percent  of  their 
income  on  imcontroUable  health  and 
medical  services.  For  some  middle  Amer- 
ican families,  of  course  it  is  even  more, 
while  for  some,  it  Is  less. 

At  the  same  time,  middle  Americans 
are  supporting  health  care  for  the  rest 
of  America,  and  the  income  tax  system 
gives  them  little  credit  for  doing  so.  Cur- 


rent tax  deductions  for  medical  expenses 
favor  the  rich,  simply  because  they  can 
afford  large  expenditures  for  health  care 
and  therefore  receive  large  tax  deduc- 
tions for  them.  The  fact  is.  the  more  they 
spend,  the  more  they  get  back.  Middle 
Americans,  though,  find  that  while  their 
medical  expenses  constime  a  proportion- 
ately large  share  of  their  Income,  a  tax 
deduction,  while  welcome,  is  still  an  im- 
affordable  luxury. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  this  regressive 
feature  in  health  care  tax  deductions 
and  remove  the  burden  of  supporj^ng  a 
major  share  of  the  Nation's  health  costs 
from  the  backs  of  hard-working  middle 
American  wage  and  salary  earners,  who 
are  paying  for  health  care  at  all  costs, 
for  all  people. 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  we  face 
a  crisis  in  health  care.  Symptomatic  of 
the  stress  in  the  health  delivery  system 
is  the  recent  outpouring  of  books  deal- 
ing with  the  problem.  Recently  published 
books  such  as  "The  Doctors"  by  Martin 
Gross;  "The  Troubled  Calling.  Crisis  In 
the  Medical  Establishment"  by  SeUg 
Greenberg;  "Medicine  in  Transition"  by 
Dr.  lago  Goldsteins  "Ferment  in  Medi- 
cine" by  Dr.  Richard  Magraw;  "The 
Coming  Revolution  in  Medicine"  by  Dr. 
David  Rutstein;  "Professional  Power 
and  American  Medicine"  by  Alton  Tay- 
ack;  and  "Hospital  Regulation:  Dilemma 
of  Public  Policy"  by  Aime  R.  Somers. 

More  and  more  articles  are  being  pub- 
lished in  magazines  and  periodicals  about 
the  crisis.  On  July  10,  1969,  Secretary 
Finch  and  the  A^tant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare stated: 

ThU  Nation  is  faced  with  a  breakdown  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care  unless  immediate 
concerted  action  la  taken  by  government  and 
the  private  sector. 

So  there  is  little  dispute,  today,  as  to 
nltture  of  the  health  care  crisis.  The 
health  delivery  system,  itself.  Is  sick, 
those  who  have  expertise  with  regard  to 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health 
services  stress  that  Increased  medical 
knowledge  with  resulting  specialization 
of  function  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  growth  of  organization  or  a  financ- 
ing system  that  will  permit  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  access  to  the  system.  The  result 
has  been  fragmentation  of  services  with 
no  well-defined  point  of  entry  into  the 
S3rstem  by  the  consvuner-patient. 

Symptoms  of  the  breakdown  are  many. 

I  Intend  to  cite  only  a  few.  the  first  of 
which  emphasizes  concern  of  Congress 
and  the  public  ov^  the  runaway  escala- 
tion of  health  care  costs. 

The  inflationary  facts  of  health  serv- 
ices are  astonishing.  The  Nation's  spend- 
ing for  health  reached  $60.3  billion  in 
fiscal  1969. 

Per  capita  health  expenditures  rose 

II  percent  in  fiscal  1969.  as  compared 
to  fiscal  1968.  Public  outlays  for  health 
rose  nearly  15  percent  in  1  year.  Pay- 
ments for  hospital  care  Increased  17  per- 
cent in  1  year  and  reached  a  totsd  of  $22.5 
billion  In  fiscal  1969.  The  American  Hos- 
pital Association  recently  testified  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Coomiittee 
that  the  average  daily  room  rate  would 
rise  to  nearly  $100  a  day  by  1973.  Daily 


room  charges  already  exceed  $100  a  day 
in  some  of  our  teaching  hospitals.  E^x- 
penditures  for  physicians'  services  also 
rose  9  percent  for  fiscal  1969  over  the 
prior  year.  The  December  8.  1969,  issxie 
of  "Medical  Economics"  predicts  that 
gross  receipts  of  private  physicians  will 
average  "at  least  10  percent  higher"  for 
calendar  year  1969  as  compared  to  1968. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  health  care 
has  absorbed  an  Increasing  proportion 
of  the  gross  national  product.  In  1950, 
health  expenditures  accoimted  for  4.6 
percent  of  the  GNP.  In  1960,  5.3  percent 
and  in  1969,  6.7  percent.  In  fact,  U 
health  expenditures  continue  to  absorb 
an  Increasing  proportion  of  the  gross 
national  product  at  the  same  rate  as 
has  occurred  in  recent  years,  by  the  year 
2077. 108  years  from  now,  health  expead- 
itures  will  consimie  the  entire  gross 
national  product  leaving  nothing  for 
food,  clothing,  or  shelter.  ** 

What  are  we  getting  for  our  money? 
In  relation  to  huge  health  expenditures, 
the  United  States  Is  faring  rather  poor- 
ly in  comparison  with  other  coimtrles  in 
the  Western  World.  Exorbitant  costs 
and  expenditures  are  begetting  inade- 
quate results  and  inferior  services.  Ob- 
jective statistical  measurements  of  in- 
fant moitedity,  maternal  mortality,  and 
life  expectancy  not  only  show  we  rank 
below  most  other  Western  countries,  but 
that  our  relative  position  has  been  de- 
clining. In  1964,  the  United  States  ranked 
16th  among  the  coimtrles  of  the  world 
in  infant  mortality.  However,  in  1950, 
the  United  States  ranked  sixth  and  in 
1960  the  United  States  ranked  11th. 
Maternal  mortality  rates— the  percent- 
age of  mothers  who  die  in  childbirth — 
show  the  United  States  to  be  11th  place. 
With  regard  to  life  expectancy,  the 
United  States  ranks  18th  for  males  and 
11th  for  females. 

Signiflcantly,  all  of  the  countries  that 
rank  ahead  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  these  objective  health  Indices 
have  a  national  health  program  which 
either  provides  or  finances  health  serv- 
ices for  the  vast  majority  of  their  cit- 
izens. It  is  also  significant  that  these 
countries  are  providing  health  services 
to  their  respective  f>opulations  at  a  low- 
er per  capita  cost  than  in  the  United 
States.  For  example,  in  1965,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  estimated  that 
the  United  Kingdom  spent  4.2  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  health. 
In  that  year,  the  corresponding  U.S. 
expenditure  was  5.9  percent  of  the  GNP. 
The  questions  we  must  ask  are: 
Why  has  American  medicine  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  potential? 
Why  is  it  not  the  best  in  the  world? 
The  crux  of  the  problem  is  that  we 
have  a  system  of  20th  century  technol- 
ogy shackled  to  a  19th  centtur  organiza- 
tional pattern  and  attitudes. 

First,  physicUms  seek  to  maximize 
their  financial  return  to  the  time  and 
effort  they  must  expend  to  provide  care. 
In  short,  they  are  human  beings  with 
the  same  needs  and  interests  as  other 
human  beings.  It  Is  no  reflection  on  their 
integrity  nor  their  compassion  to  sug- 
gest that  other  things  being  equal,  they 
will  choose  to  practice  in  a  maimer 
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which  wlU  maximize  their  incomes. 
There  is  a  grain  of  truth,  though,  In  the 
cry  of  young  medical  students  heard 
recently:  *Hip!  Hip!  Hippocrates.  Up 
with  service.  Down  with  fees!" 

Idealism,  though,  however  necessary 
and  commendable  it  Is,  is*  not  enough. 
We  need  to  change  the  Incentive  sys- 
tem In  manner  which  will  reward  efB- 
clency  and  penalize  InefBciency  and  out- 
right fee-inflationary  practices. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  physi- 
cian is  financially  rewarded  in  propor- 
tion to  his  patient's  immediate  malady. 
Instead,  we  must  give  the  doctor  a  flnan- 
clal  stake  in  keeping  the  patient  in  good 
health  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Such 
a  system  would  flnanclally  penalize  un- 
necessary hospitalization ;  unnecessary 
surgery;  and  unnecessary  medical  serv- 
ices. Reward  would  be  t>ased  on  efficiency 
sjid  quality  care. 

So  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  accomplish  far  more  than 
simply  paying  for  health  services.  Our 
experience  under  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid program  has  amply  demonstrated- 
the  fallacy  of  having  the  Government 
underwrite  the  cost  of  health  care  largely 
determined  by  the  providers.  But  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  these 
two  programs  have  substantially  helped 
some  38  million  Americans.  This  bill 
would  not  only  contain  the  rising  costs 
of  health  care  within  the  limits  of  the 
6.7  percent  of  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct we  are  now  spending,  but  it  also  has 
the  potential  of  actually  reducing  cost 
as  a  percentage  of  the  ONP  over  the 
years. 

How  is  cost  control  achieved?  It  is  ac- 
complished by  having  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  contract  for  health,  hospital, 
and  dental  services  with  organized 
groups  of  physicians,  with  hospitals  and 
with  groups  of  dentists  Contractual  re- 
lations between  free  parties  is  a  corner- 
stone of  our  private  enterprise  biislness 
and  industrial  system.  It  is  a  time- tested 
system  in  the  health  field  as  well. 

For  over  two  decades,  the  prei>aid 
group  practice  plans — which  might  be 
regarded  as  mini-national  plans — such  as 
the  Kaiser  Foundation  health  plan  have 
contracted  with  medical  groups  for  com- 
prehensive health  services.  These  con- 
tradt»  place  the  medical  fitroup  under  a 
budget.  The  budget  is  liberal.  If  the 
cost  of  providing  services  is  actually. less 
than  the  amount  stipulated  In  the  con- 
tract, the  physicians  receive  a  bonus  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Thus,  the  more  ef- 
ficiently the  medical  group  provides 
services,  the  more  they  make  in  mone- 
tary rewards. 

The  cost  savings  achieveable  under  the 
contract  system  are  nothing  short  of 
spectacular.  For  example,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Health  Manpower  studied 
the  Kaiser  plan  in  depth.  The  Commis- 
sion's contusion  was  that  the  Kaiser 
plan  provlhed  as  good  or  better  care 
tha;i  was  available  in  the  general  com- 
munity at  from  20  to  30  percent  less  cost. 

In  addition  to  Kaiser,  all  other  prepaid 
group  practice  plans  have  demonstrated 
the  capability  of  reducing  hospitalization 
and  the  number  of  surgical  procedures.  A 
recent  study  of  the  Federal  employees 
health    benefits    program    showed    the 


group  practice  prepayment  plans  had  but 
one-half  the  number  of  nonmatemlty 
hospital  da3^  per  1,000  subscribers,  as  the 
alternate  coverage.  Federal  employees 
have  a  choice,  from  among  five  different 
types  of  coverages,  including  an  indem- 
nity plan  and  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 
The  group  practice  prepayment  plans 
also^ad  42  percent  fewer  surgical  proce- 
dures than  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 

My  bill  does  not  abolish  the  fee-for- 
service  system  and  I  specifically  allow  for 
it.  but  only  imder  conditions  which  would 
provide  effective  cost  control.  Under  the 
bill,  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
only  contract  for  medical  services  with 
organized  medical  groups,  but  with  local 
State  and  county  medical  societies  as 
well.  Where  physicians  in  a  county  de- 
sired to  be  reimbursed  on  a  fee-for-serv- 
ice  basis,  the  medical  society  could  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  services.  The  physician-members 
of  the  medical  society  would,  therefore, 
be  assuming  group  responsibility  for 
providing  services  within  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  However,  distribution  of  the 
money  among  members  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  group.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  concern  nor.  in  fact, 
would  promulgate  no  regulations  dealing 
with  compensation  of  individual  physi- 
cians. 

My  bill  does,  however,  require  that 
where  a  medical  society  does  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  delivering  medical  serv- 
ices, it  must  establish  a  system  of  peer 
review  and  administration  procedures  to 
assure  beneficiaries  that  the  care  they  re- 
ceive is  of  optimal  quality.  The  medical 
society  would  receive  a  5  percent  bonus 
payment  to  cover  their  administrative 
expenses  for  providing  this  service. 

This  reimbursement  method  is  time 
tested.  The  San  Joaquin  Medical  Foun- 
dation was  established  in  1954  and  makes 
good  use  of  the  self-policing  concept.  Last 
year  the  San  Joaquin  Medical  Founda- 
tion contracted  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  provide  medical  services  to 
medicaid  eligibles.  At  the  end  of  (he  year 
the  foundation  returned  $200,000  to  the 
State  of  California.  Quite  a  contrast  to 
those  few  who  were  able  to  twist  the 
program  into  a  get -rich -quick  scheme. 

Under  my  bill,  the  medical  society  or  a 
foundation  organized  by  the  medical  so- 
ciety would  not  be  required  to  refund  cost 
savings  to  the  Government.  If  physicians 
curtail  unnecessary  hospltallzatlDn.  un- 
necessary surgery:  and  use  paramedical 
personnel  more  effectively.  I  feel  they 
should  be  rewarded  for  their  efforts. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Government,  we 
should  be  interested  in  a  fair  contract  at 
a  fair  price.  If  care  is  rendered  more  ef- 
ficiently, then  efficiency  should  be  re- 
warded. 

A  refinement  to  the  San  Joaquin  con- 
cept is  the  Physicians  Association  of 
Clackamas  County  in  Oregon.  Here  the 
medical  society  contracted  with  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  provide  not  only  medical 
services,  but  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  paying  for  hospital  and  pharmacy 
services  as  well.  This  introduces  a  con- 
cept approaching  that  of  comprehensive 
group  practice  plans,  where  the  plan  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  providing  all 
services  required  by  the  patient. 


Comprehensive  payments  for  compre- 
hensive services  offer  the  greatest  hope 
for  containing  medical  coets.  because  the 
health  plan  gains  financially  whenever 
the  patient's  medical  needs  are  met  by  a 
less  expensive  form  of  treatment.  C^y 
when  payments  cover  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  medical  needs,  is  the  physician 
free  to  substitute  less  costly  outpatient 
services  for  Inpatient  services;  less  costly 
nursing  home  services  for  hospital  serv-V 
ices;  and  less  costly  home  health  serv- 
ices for  nursing  home  care. 

My  bill  would,  therefore,  provide  in- 
centives for  medical  and  dental  groups, 
coimty  medical  societies,  hospitals  and 
other  non-profit  organizations  to  provide 
or  arrange  for  comprehensive  health 
services  under  a  single  contract.  The  in- 
centive is  a  5  percent  extra  allowance 
when  any  of  the  above  organizations  In- 
dicate an  interest  in  providing  compre- 
hensive care.  I  would  like  to  add,  that 
only  under  a  system  of  comprehensive 
payments  for  comprehensive  services,  can 
an  organization  really  plan,  program  and 
budget  their  Income  and  expenses  and 
make  effective  use  of  systems  analysis. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  pro- 
vide financial  access  to  comprehensive 
health  services  on  an  equal  basis  for  all 
men,  women,  and  ctiildren  who  have  1 
year's  residence  in  the  United  States. 
This  would  achieve  a  most  desirable  re- 
sult: physicians,  dentists,  and  hospitals 
would  be  assured  of  adequate  remunera- 
tion whether  they  practice  in  a  poverty 
or  affluent  area;  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country.  For  there  Is  an  urban-rural  Im- 
balance in  the  availability  of  doctor  care. 
In  the  countryside,  over  412,000  people 
in  115  counties  scattered  through  23 
States  do  not  have  access  to  a  physician 
at  all.  One  out  of  50  Americans  cannot 
get  a  doctor  imder  any  clrcimistance. 

There  is  also  a  doctor  imbalance  inside 
our  large  cities.  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, has  an  overall  physician-popula- 
tion ratio  of  278  doctors  per  100,000  resi- 
dents. We  call  it  a  well-doctored  com- 
munity. Yet,  in  the  shadows  of  the  city's 
afDuence.  the  ratio  Is  only  10  doctors  per 
100.000  residents  In  poor  areas  and 
ghettoee. 

So  the  Imbalance  Is  not  only  between 
urban  and  rural  areas — appalling  as  that 
is — but  between  poor  and  affluent  areas 
within  dUes. 

n  this  bill  should  become  law,  we 
would  certainly  witness  a  migration  of 
physicians  from  the  "overdoctored"  areas 
to  the  "underdoctored"  areas  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  money  will  be 
there,  whether  the  area  is  rural  or  poor 
or  affluent.  My  bill,  then,  would  motivate 
doctors  to  serve  not  on  the  basis  of  a 
community's  wealth,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  peoples'  need  for  health  care  in  the 
area. 

Most  importantly,  this  bill  would  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  improved 
health  delivery  systems  so  that  the  qual- 
ity of  care  and  the  efficiency  by  which  it 
is  delivered  would  be  improved.  The  bill 
is  designed  to  resolve  the  principal  prob- 
lem we  face  today;  namely,  a  sophisti- 
cated 20th  century  technology  shackled 
to  19th  century  organizational  patterns. 

My  bill  would  not  only  provide  free 
choice  of  primary  physician,  but  also 
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allow  beneficiaries  free  choice  of  health 
delivery  systems — solo  or  group  practice. 
Moreover,  beneficiaries  would  choose 
their  personal  physician  when  they  were 
well  and  not  under  the  stress  of  illness. 
Physicians  would  be  guaranteed  that 
there  would  be  no  interference  with  the 
clinical  practice  of  medicine.  They  would 
be  free  to  participate  or  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  national  health  insurance 
program.  Participation  could  be  on  either 
a  full-time  or  part-time  basis.  In  fact, 
physicians  would  have  the  greatest  pro- 
fessional freedom  they  have  ever  known.  ^ 
Within  the  framework  of  a  budget,  they 
would  be  able  to  estiU>lish  their  own 
methods  of  compensation.  They  could, 
if  they  so  choose,  eliminate  all  paper- 
work in  connection  with  claims  and  con- 
centrate on  that  which  they  were  so 
magnificently  trained  to  do:  Practice 
medicine.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill  will 
enlist  significant  support  from  many 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 

Let  me  turn,  now.  to  the  benefits  my 
bill  will  provide: 

First.  Coverage  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  1  year  or  more. 

Second.  Comprehensive  health  bene- 
fits, including  hospitalization,  as  required 
and  without  limits;  physician  services, 
including  surgery,  subject  to  a  small  $2 
cost  sharing  charge  per  visit  after  the 
first  visit;  preventive  care  and  physical 
examinations,  nursing  home  care  as  re- 
quired and  without  iimits,  home  health 
services  subject  to  a  $2  charge  per  visit 
and  rehabilitation  services. 

Third.  Comprehensive  dental  services 
for  all  children  under  age  16  subject  to 
a  $2  cost  sharing  charge  per  visit  after 
the  first  visit.  Dental  examinations  and 
prophylaxis  provided  at  no  cost  to  the 
patient. 

Fourth.  Eye  care  including  an  allow- 
ance for  eyeglasses  and  frames. 
Fifth.  Prescription  drugs. 
These  benefits  would  be  financed  imder 
the  social  security  program.  Employers 
would  pay  3  percent  of  payroll,  employees 
1  percent  of  payroll,  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  match  the  employer 
contribution  from  general  revenues.  Em- 
ployer taxes  are  higher  than  employee 
taxes  to  take  into  account  that  employers 
are  now  paying  the  entire  cost  of  most 
employee  health  insurance  benefit  pro- 
grams. If  the  employer  contributions 
were  less  than  3  percent,  some  employers 
would  enjoy  a  windfall,  in  the  sense  that 
their  contribution  would  be  less  than 
their  current  payments  Into  voluntary 
health  insurance  programs.  The  Federal 
contribution  would  not  be  much  more 
than  current  Federal.  State,  and  local 
combined  expenditures  for  health  serv- 
ices. Thus,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  relieving  the  tax  burden  of 
State  and  local  government  for  health 
services. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  United  States 
could  rank  first  among  all  nations,  in 
providing  high-quality  health  care  at 
reasonable  cost  for  all  people.  In  my 
opinion,  the  national  medical  and  health 
crisis  can  only  be  resolved  through  a  na- 
tional comprehensive  health  insurimce 
program,  with  comprehensive  financing. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  to  make 
health  care  for  all  Americans  in  all  in- 


come levels  a  matter  of  right,  rather  than 
a  matter  of  privilege  or  pity. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
just  recommended  that  fees  be  estab- 
lished for  doctors.  I  reject  this  solution 
and  I  offer  this  bill  as  a  better  means  of 
better  health  for  every  American  at  a 
lower  cost;  with  the  traditional  rights  of 
American  medics  gtiaranteed. 

National  health  insurance  is  an  old 
idea,  but  a  "Now"  solution.  Its  hour  has 
arrived.  ^  J^ 


GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION  FOR 
INVESTORS'  MONEY  PRESSES  IN- 
TEREST RATES  HIGHER 


(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Govern- 
ment competition  for  investors'  money 
presses  Interest  rates  higher. 

Treasury  Department  and  other  Gov- 
erment  agency  sales  of  notes  and  bUls^ 
at  8  to  8%  percent  attracts  savings  and 
investments  that  would  otherwise  be  in 
accounts  of  banks  and  savings  and  loans 
across  the  country.  The  administration 
policy  of  driving  interest  rates  higher 
has  not  controlled  inflation  but  has  cre- 
ated a  money  crisis. 

Washington^  is  fast  becoming  the  fi- 
nancial magnet  of  the  Nation,  grabbing 
up  the  very  funds  that  provide  the  pri- 
vate lenders  Uie  goods  and  wares  that 
keep  them  in  business.  The  lack  of  credit 
for  the  homebuilding  industry,  for  con- 
struction, for  business,  and  for  agricul- 
ture can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  a 
Federal  financial  octopus  that  has 
grabbed  more  and  more  funds  by  in- 
creasing the  interest  rates  of  their  notes. 
State  and  municipal  bonds  are  unsold 
because  they  are  limited  to  lower  inter- 
est r^s. 

Last  year  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
years  banks  ever  had  for  high  earnings. 
The  movmting  Interest  rates  worked  for 
their  benefit.  It  might  prove  to  be  a  prel- 
ude to  the  downfall  of  private  banks 
because  their  source  of  depositor's 
money  is  being  dried  up  by  the  admin- 
istration which  can  and  does  pay  over 
8  percent  interest. 

The  competition  in  the  money  market 
is  heavily  one-sided  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  has  exercised  no  re- 
straints on  setting  its  own  interest  rates 
but  it  does,  by  regulation,  control  the 
interest  that  banks  and  savings  and 
loans  can  pay  depositors,  keeping  that 
rate  below  what  the  Government  offers. 
Treasury  attracts  capital  by  paying 
over  8  percent  but  regulates  the  private 
lenders  to  an  average  of  sllghtiy  over 
5  percent.  For  several  decades  banks 
have  been  a  constant  customer  for 
Treasury  bills  and  notes,  carrying  a  por- 
tion in  their  investment  portfolios  to 
balance  out  loans.  The  attractive  Treas- 
ury high  rates  short  circuits  the  banks 
by  Treasury  cutting  out  the  middleman 
with  sales  direct  to  investors.  This 
might  sound  good  at  first  but  the  out- 
come could  well  be  disastrous  when 
banks  with  reduced  deposits  can  no 
longer  meet  the  needs  of  their  borrowers. 
What  this  means  out  on  the  construction 
job,  or  in  keeping  the  store,  or  down 


on  the  farm,  is  that  there  may  not  be 
any  operating  losins  from  the  local  bank. 

In  the  drouth  days  of  the  1930's  the 
Federal  Government  made  what  was 
termed  "seed  loans"  with  low  interest 
rates,  to  get  bankrupt  farmers  back  in 
the  business  of  growing  crops.  Now  the 
Federal  Government  is  sowing  the  seeds 
of  recession  with  hlfeh  interest  rates 
that  can  be  the  bankrupters  of  the  sev- 
enties. 

It  is  a  question  of  direct  competition 
where  the  Treasury  Department  not 
only  makes  the  rules  but  i^les  in  its^ 
own  favor  blocking  out  the  banks.  It  is 
an  investor's  bonanza  but  the  Nation's 
dilemma— the  bitter  fruit  of  a  risky 
policy.  The  administration  is  sowing  re- 
cession. It  is  time  for  the  Treasury  to 
reduce  Its  rates  to  near  to  the  rates  it 
prescribes  for  banks  and  other  commer- 
cial institutions,  and  to  rely  on  Federal 
Reserve  to  take  more  of  its  securities 
rather  than  milk  the  countryside  dry  of 
capltcd. 


BALANCED   BUDGET   NEEDED   TO 
REDUCE  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
hometown,  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  our  economic  life  is  the  bank 
interest  rate.  Our  community  grows  by 
borrowing  money,  putting  it  to  work  and 
from  the  products  of  our  endeavors  re- 
paying the  loans. 

Usually,  newspapermen  call  on  Con- 
gressmen for  news.  The  other  day  I  was 
talking  to  my  friend,  Dick  West,  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  he  gave  me 
some  interesting  information.  Dick  had 
been  talking  to  one  of  the  biggest  bank- 
ers in  the  South  about  this  subject  of 
interest  rate. 

The  banker  pointed  out  the  very  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  prime  rate  change 
from  1934  to  the  present  has  always  had 
a  trend  upward.  In  1934,  the  rate  was 
1%  percent.  Today  the  rate  is  8V4  per- 
cent. During  this  period,  the  rate  has 
increased  27  times  and  reduced  nine 
times,  but  the  reductions  do  not  last  long, 
and  the  trend  for  the  cost  of  money 
always  continues  upward. 

The  Increase  in  the  prime  rate  is  not 
planned  nor  controlled  by  any  one  com- 
mercial bank.  Money  is  a  commodity  and 
the  force  of  inflation  and  money  de- 
mands have  caused  the  escalated  inter- 
est rate. 

Government  financing  is  a  major 
cause  of  increased  Interest  rates.  In  the 
period  from  1960-65  the  prime  rate  in- 
creased only  one-half  percent  from  4V2 
to  5.  But  the  pressure  of  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending  drained  the  money 
from  normal  private  commercial  banks. 
CJovemment  spending  doubled  in  the 
sixties.  The  pressvu-e  began  to  intensify 
with  the  shortage  of  fimds  and  prime 
rates  climbed  rapidly  from  5  percent  on 
March  1.  1966,  to  8Mj  percent  on  June  9. 
1969. 

Liberals  in  Congress  cause  high  inter- 
est rates.  With  Washington  spending  ex- 
cessively, adequate  funds  are  not  left  for 
home  construction,  new  machinery,  and 
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working  capital  for  the  private  business 
sector.  Most  Americans  cannot  afford  to 
buy  homes  today  because  of  high  interest 
rates. 

The  year  1970  Is  a  poliUcal  year.  Polit- 
ical demagogs  are  having  a  field  day  on 
how  they  are  going  to  cut  the  interest 
rates.  The  same  big  spenders  are  the  ones 
who  toss  their  head  to  the  sky  and  moan 
like  a  coyote  in  the  wUderness.  Then  they 
vote  to  spend  money  on  foreign  aid,  pov- 
erty programs  that  end  up  Increasing  the 
number  of  poor,  more  supergrade  Federal 
bureaucrats,  and  double  spending  on  an 
extravagant  concert  hall. 

Let  us  get  specific  on  how  to  stop  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  First  and  most  im- 
portant, balance  the  budget.  Even  do 
more,  nin  a  surplus  of  $10  billion  so  that 
more  funds  can  be  available  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  And  the  time  has  come  when 
we  may  need  to  have  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. I  have  always  opposed  them  in  the 
past,  because  economic  history  shows 
their  limiUtions.  But  today  America  Is 
becoming  more  demanding  of  action,  and 
has  the  spirit  to  make  this  program  suc- 
ceed. 

The  year  1970  marks  a  year  of  polit- 
ical cours«e  in  standing  up  for  a  sound 
budget.  And  we  need  to  realise  that  this 
financial  chaos  caused  in  the  sixties  with 
years  of  waste  cannot  be  corrected  in  6 
months  of  austerity.  But  we  must  follow 
up  last  years  balanced  budget  with  a 
strong  surplus  this  year.  Interest  rates 
will  not  suddenly  and  dramatically  drop. 
Fiscal  sacrifice  will  provide  the  only 
sound  permanent  economic  soluti<xi. 

Here  are  the  prime  interest  rate 
changes  from  1934  to  the  last  change  on 
June  9.  1969: 

Prime  interest  rates  from  1934 
I  Rate  m  percent ) 

Effective  date: 

1934 — December  1947 H4 

December   15,    1947 1% 

Auyuat   10.   194* 2 

September  33.  1950 .*—  2% 

January  5.  1951 .y....  3^4 

October   17.   1951 3^4 

December  18.  1951 3 

April  27.   1953 - 3% 

March    17.    1954 - 3 

August  4.  195^ 3% 

October  14.  1955... 8% 

April  13.  195« 3% 

August  20.  195« 4 

August  7.   1957.. 4V4 

January  21.   1958 4 

April    21.    1958 3V4 

September  11.  1958 4 

May   18.   1959 - 4^ 

September  1,  1959 S 

Au^st  23.   1960 4V4 

December  6.  1985 . 6 

Marcb    10,    19«fi . 6V4 

June  30.   1966 6^ 

Augiist  16.  1968 6 

January  27.  1967  (apUt  rate) 5V4 

March  23.  1967  (spUt  rate 

abandoned)   6V4 

November  20.  1967 - 6 

Aprtl   19.  1968 6V4 

September  34.  1968  (spilt  rate) 0 

September  25,  1968  (apUt  rate) 6% 

November  12.  1968  (split 

rate  abandoned) 6)4 

December  2.    1968 6^ 

December    18,    1968 6% 

January  7.   1969 7 

March  17.  1969 1% 

June  9.  1909 B% 


DEMOCRATS  IN  TROUBLE  IN  CON- 
GRESS BECAUSE  THEY  BADLY 
MISJUDGED  NIXON 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
we  got  the  word  that  the  national  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party  was  resign- 
ing. Many  of  us  are  sorry  to  see  him 
leave  since  we  think  he  clearly  speUed 
out  the  difference  between  responsible 
Republican  government  under  President 
Nixon  and  irresponsible  partisan  crit- 
icism 

For  the  benefit  of  the  outgoing  na- 
tional chairman.  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  column  written  by  Roscoe 
and  Geoffrey  Drummond  that  appeared 
last  Saturday  in  the  Washington  Post: 
DEMocmATS  IN  TaoDBix  rN  CoNcaxss  Bccattsk 
Thst  Baolt  Misjttdcsd  Nixon 
(By  Roecoe  and  OeoSrey  Driimmond) 

The  Democrats  In  Congress  are  In  trouble. 
By  now  they  are  pretty  sure  why. 

They  are  In  trouble  because  they  mis- 
judged at  three  official  points  the  kind  of 
President  Richard  Nixon  would  be: 

1.  They  greatly  underestimated  Mr.  Nix- 
on's political  skill  and  purposes. 

They  couldn't  believe  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed In  preempting  the  major  Issues  so  that 
In  an  election  year  they  are  going  to  have  to 
pass  most  of  the  President's  programs  on 
welfare  reform,  environment,  crime  and  other 
matters. 

2.  The  Democrats  had  their  minds  so  fixed 
on  the  Nixon  of  the  past  thait  they  thought 
they  pretty  much  could  Ignore  the  Nixon  of 
the  present.  They  Just  couldn't  give  up  their 
own  Image  of  Nixon  as  the  intensely  partisan, 
tough,  gut  campaigner  against  Helen  Oaba- 
g&n  Douglas  and  the  stiff,  unpersuaslve  high 
school  debater  against  Sen  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  consequence  the  Democratic  Congress 
last  year  simply  waited  around  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  fall  on  his  face,  and  when  he  didn't 
It  was  too  late  for  them  to  adjust  to  reality 

3.  Finally,  the  Democrats  simply  couldn't 
conceive  that  Nixon  could  so  soon  emerge 
from  an  embarrassing  minority  election — 43 
per  cent  of  the  vote — to  a  position  consist- 
ently commanding  a  nearly  two-thirds  public 
support. 

They  knew  that  when  Lyndon  was  Senate 
majority  leader  he  helped  his  Democrats  win 
every  congressional  election  during  President 
Elsenhower's  two  terms  by  recognizing  Ike's 
popularity  and  supporting  hlim  moat  of  the 
time. 

They  knew  this  but  gravely  misjudged  Mr. 
Nixon's  popular  potential.  They  assumed  they 
would  be  dealing  with  a  harassed  and  con- 
stantly crltidzable  President.  They  assumed 
natl<inal  opinion  would  be  almost  continu- 
ously on  the\T  side. 

Because  of  these  miscalculations  this  Dem- 
ocratically controlled  Congress  has  now  lost 
the  Initiative  to  a  President  they  thought 
would  be  a  pushover  and  has  lost  control  of 
the  big  domestic  Issues. 

They  threw  away  the  opportunity  last  year 
to  pttss  legislation  at  a  time  when  they  could 
have  emerged — as  the  Democratic  Congress 
did  under  Sen.  Johnson's  guidance — as  the 
responsible  law-making  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment. And  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  congres- 
sional elections  this  fall,  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  will  almost  certainly  have  to  give 
Mr.  Nixon  nearly  everything  he  asks. 

The  Democrats  got  their  own  priorities  re- 
versed: They  stalled  last  year  when  they 
should  have  acted  and  are  acting  this  year 
because  It  is  no  longer  safe  for  them  to  stall. 

Mr.  Nixon  himself  is  moving  faster  and 
farther  In  adjusting  his  spending  pricr  ^les 
than  he  Intended.  He  t bowed  at  first  f^at  on 


domestic  matters  be  wanted  to  keep  the 
spending  lower  than  that  which  he  Is  now 
supporting,  until  Vietnam  costs  could  be 
radically  cut  and  inflation  put  under  control. 

But  be  saw  that  the  problems  wouldn't 
wait  and  that  the  voters  wouldn't  wait,  and 
he  saw  that  he  would  likely  go  the  way  of 
Herbert  Hoover  unless  he  responded  This  is 
where  bis  political  critics  again  miscalcu- 
lated. They  figured  he  couldn't  and  wouldn't 
respond. 

The  President  has  defused  the  dema- 
goguery  that  be  Is  against  people  and  for 
economy  for  its  own  sake.  He  has  cut  the 
military  to  a  lower  percentage  of  the  budget 
than  at  any  time  In  20  years.  He  is  proposing 
to  ^>end  more  on  welfare,  health  and  educa- 
tion than  any  previous  administration. 

So  It  now  seems  clear  that  the  central  Issue 
of  the  fall  campaign  is  almost  fully  shaped. 
The  issue  Is  national  priorities — ho«^  much 
federal  money  Is  spent  on  what? 

The  Democratic  stance  Is  that  we  ought  to 
spend  more,  even  if  Inflation  Isn't  checked, 
and  the  Nixon  stance  Is  that  we  are  spending 
all  that  can  safely  be  spent  until  inflation  la 
checked. 

Our  guess  is  that  anti-inflation  policy,  de- 
signed, as  Senate  OOP  leader  Hugh  Scott  haa 
aptly  put  it.  "Not  Just  to  save  a  dollar  but  to 
save  the  dollar,"  is  good  politics. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
ON  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  TO 
FARMERS 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set  the 
record  straight  with  regard  to  advance 
payments  to  farmers  under  the  wheat, 
feed  grain,  and  cotton  programs. 

For  several  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  been  paying  50  percent  of  the 
compliance  payments  at  the  time  the 
farmer  signed  his  compliance  contract, 
with  the  other  50  percent  being  made  in 
the  fall.  This  policy  was  changed  in  1969 
by  the  Johnson  administration. 

On  January  15,  1969,  when  President 
Johnson  submitted  his  final  budget  to 
Congress  his  budget  provided  for  only 
25  percent  of  the  advance  payment, 
rather  than  50  percent  as  has  been 
made  in  previous  years,  and  provided 
further  that  no  advance  payments 
would  be  made  for  the  1970  program. 
This  was  done  although  no  advance 
notice  had  been  given  to  the  farmers  of 
America  that  this  change  would  be  made. 

Upon  taking  office  5  days  after  the 
Johnson  budget  was  submitted,  the  Nixon 
administration  was  faced  with  a  serious 
decision.  That  decision  was  whether  or 
not  to  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  break  faith  with  the  farmer  and  pay 
only  25  percent  of  the  payment  in  ad- 
vance in  spite  of  no  previous  notice,  or 
whether  there  was  a  moral  obligation  to 
pay  the  full  50  percent  in  advance,  giv- 
ing notice  that  in  future  years  no  ad- 
vance payments  would  be  made  at  the 
time  of  completing  the  compliance  agree- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  In  his  initial  an- 
nouncement of  the  1969  feed  grain  pro- 
gram on  December  26,  1968,  did  not  In 
any  way  indicate  any  change  in  the  way 
advance  payments  were  to  be  made  to 
farmers.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin 
and  President  Nixcn  felt  that  there  was 
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a  moral  obligation  to  make  the  50  per- 
cent advance  payment  in  1969  and  to 
again  give  notice  at  that  time  that  no 
advance  payments  would  be  forthcom- 
ing in  1970.  It  was  upon  this  basis  that 
Congress  was  not  asked  to  appropriate 
funds  to  pay  the  50  percent  in  advance 
in  1970. 

I  think  his  explanation  for  this  action 
Is  significant  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  February  5,  1969.  statement 
of  President  Nixon  when  he  saltl : 

I  have  taken  thU  action  because  I  feel 
the  government  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
honor   this   implied   commitment. 

In  that  same  statement,  the  President 
said: 

As  a  result  of  my  decision,  budget  out- 
lays for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  rise  by 
$168  million  In  comparison  with  the  expendi- 
ture figures  presented  by  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration. However.  If  there  are  no  ad- 
vance paymente  In  1970.  the  combined  effect 
for  the  two  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  will 
be  approximately  as  contemplated  In  the 
budget  document. 

The  present  administration  realized 
how  unfair  it  would  be  to  the  fanners 
participating  in  the  program  to  carry  out 
the  Intentions  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration with  no  prior  warning.  Because 
of  this  moral  obligation,  a  full  50-percent 
payment  was  advanced  last  year.  How- 
ever, unlike  their  predecessors,  the  Nixon 
administration  gave  full  warning  that 
in  all  likelihood  this  would  mean  no  ad- 
vance payments  in  fiscal  1970.  Secretary 
Hardin  confirmed  that  decision  in  a  re- 
lease dated  December  29,  1969.  This  an- 
nouncement is  an  interesting  contrast 
to  Secretary  Freeman's  announcement  of 
December  26,  1968.  giving  no  warning 
that  any  changes  were  in  the  mill. 

Secretary  Hardin  realizes  the  extreme 
financing  problem  faced  by  farmers  and 
has  announced  that  full  payments  will 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1. 
1970.  This  will  make  payments  complete 
as  much  as  2  months  earlier  than  to 
previous  years  and  will  avoid  an  addi- 
tional strain  on  the  fiscal  1970  budget. 


MARIHUANA    LAWS 

fMr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sampling 
of  news  articles  in  recent  months  on 
the  subject  of  drug  laws  leads  to  the 
unmistakable  conclusion  that  there  are 
those  at  the  heart  of  the  debate  who  are 
bent  on  legalizing  marihuana. 

The  easing  and  eventual  elimination  of 
restrictive  marihuana  laws  have  become 
a  symbol  of  youthful  defiance  of  a  society 
of  laws  as  well  as  the  trademark  of  the 
hippie  cult  which  finds  relevance  only 
under  the  influence  of  an  array  of  mind- 
altering  dfugs,  including  marihuana. 

I  am  still  not  convinced  that  commu- 
nity standards  have  dropped  so  low  as  to 
accept  token  penalties  which,  because  of 
their  contrast  with  presait  laws,  will  have 
the  effect  of  being  nothing  more  than  a 
slap  on  the  wrist.  The  mere  prominence 
of  the  debate  emphasizing  lighter  penal- 
ties is  not  only  confusing,  but  It  is  mis- 
leading. Certainly,  if  the  enlightened 
thought  Is  that  the  drug  abuse  problem 


will  be  resolved  through  education,  no 
amount  of  effort  will  counter  what  the 
law  tends  to  condone. 

For  example,  on  the  same  page  of  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
there  appeared  an  article  citing  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Washington  City  Council 
by  its  Chairman  and  Cotmcilman  Henry 
Robinson  to  ease  the  marihuana  laws  to 
the  point  of  being  a  practical  nullity. 
Directly  across  from  this  article  was  an- 
other under  the  promising  title.  "Major 
Crime  Fight  Pledged  by  Mayor.'  In  the 
following  day's  issue:  "United  States 
Pledges  $1  Million  in  Aid  To  Help  Mex- 
ico Curb  Narcotics." 

One  of  the  two  reasons  Mr.  Hahn  gave 
for  his  proposal  v.'as  that  because  a  sub- 
stantial number  ol  the  population  has 
chosen  to  disobey  existing  laws,  the  laws 
should  be  relaxed.  Quite  obviously,  this 
logic  suggests  the  proposition  that  the 
larger  the  number  of  people  who  break 
any  given  law.  the  weaker  that  law 
should  be.  This  kind  of  weak-kneed 
rationale  should  be  of  little  consolation 
to  the  law-abiding  citizens  in  this  crime- 
ridden  city  and,  to  be  sure,  the  abuse  of 
marihucma,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  oth- 
er dangerous  drugs  and  narcotics,  is  a 
serious  social  problem  whose  danger 
should  not  be  minimized  by  a  sclieme  of 
penalties  that  attempts  to  segregate  these 
drugs  in  terms  of  their  relative  physical 
dangers. 

TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile 
import  situation  is  worsening.  The  need 
for  congressional  action  is  becoming 
more  apparent.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  is  quoted  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  February  5,  1970,  as  having 
stated  in  a  speech  before  foreign  news- 
men: 

It  Is  not  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  make  aa  adjustment  necessary  to  absorb 
the  flood  of  textile  imports. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  being 
demonstrated  daily  by  increasing  lay- 
offs and  monetary  losses  in  textile  plants 
across  this  country.  The  garment  indus- 
try is  being  particularly  Imperiled.  Mr. 
Stans  also  stated: 

It  U  highly  likely  Congress  will  act  in  the 
matter  of  limiting  textile  Imports,  and  pos- 
sibly other  products.  If  there  aren't  agree- 
ments m  a  relatively  short  time — and  by 
short  time  I  mean  three  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is  rarely  ac- 
cused of  acting  too  speedily.  Indeed,  quite 
the  contrary,  and  I  suggest  the  wisdom  of 
getting  on  with  this  matter.  In  that  con- 
nection I  hope  that  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed that  hearings  on  trade  legisla- 
tion will  commence  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Mesms  Committee  in  the  near 
future.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  it  will  take 
the  coordinated  effort  of  both  Congress 
and  the  Executive  to  control  this  situa- 
tion. I  was  interested  to  note  in  the  De- 
cember 1969  Issue  of  Textile  World  the 
following  Item: 

PoBT  Elizabfth. — "The  South  African  tex- 
tile Industry  faces  possible  recession  unless 
adequate  protection  is  provided  against  Jap- 


anese 'dumping.' "  TW's  Herb  Langston  re- 
ports that  statement  from  O.  Cedric  V. 
Or&ham,  chairman  of  the  South  African 
Worsted  Mfrs.  Assn.  Mr.  Graham  says  the 
association  Is  now  awaiting  action  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  a  completely  new  form 
of  protection  against  the  Japanese.  "We  face 
contracted  markets  similar  to  those  in  1967 
when  we  had  to  dismiss  workers  and  cut 
back  production  because  of  large-scale  dump- 
ing." Additional  protection  came  then  In  the 
form  of  tariff  duty  and  import  controls.  This 
protection  Is  now  proving  Ineffective  as  Jap- 
anese manufacturers,  encouraged  by  South 
African  importers,  he  says,  find  loopholes. 
Worsted  firms  are  supporting  the  cotton  tex- 
tile manufacturers  contention  that  protec- 
tion be  based  not  on  price  but  on  construc- 
tion or  technical  qualities  of  the  cloth.  Mr. 
Graham  says:  "No  matter  how  clever  we  are, 
the  Japanese  are  cleverer." 

Even  with  some  protection  South  Af- 
rica is  having  trouble.  Without  protec- 
tion some  of  the  communities  of  our 
Nation  are  facing  economic  disaster,  and 
"No  man  is  an  island." 


THE  tATE  WILLIAM  JUDSON  FOL- 
LOW AY.  FORMER  GOVERNOR  OP 
OKLAHOMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Albert)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
former  Governor  of  my  State  fd  Okla- 
homa, and  one  of  my  closest,  warmest 
friends,  passed  away  on  Wednesday. 
January  28,  1970.  He  was  William  Jud- 
son  HoUoway.  Oklahoma's  eighth  Gov- 
ernor. He  served  from  1929  to  1931,  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  great  depression, 
when  our  State's  budget  was  less  than 
$30  million.  Governor  Holloway  fre- 
quently commented  that  those  were 
"troubled  times"  but  felt  he  had  had  a 
"constructive  administration."  This  he 
certainly  did.  He  was  one  of  Oklahoma's 
greatest  chief  executives. 

The  Governor's  choice  of  adjectives 
reveals  his  bias  which  was  that  of  a 
Vuilder.  He  was  aflarmative,  positive,  and 
creative.  He  worked  for  his  State  and 
the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  a  power 
and  an  influence  in  government  and  pol- 
itics until  the  day  of  his  death.  For  years 
he  stood  alone  as  Oklahoma's  most  be- 
loved and  respected  citizen,  the  revered 
senior  statesman  of  our  State.  He  was 
Mr.  Democrat  to  all  his  party  faithful. 
He  was  Mr.  Oklahoma  to  public-minded 
citizens  of  every  age. 

Governor  Holloway  was  bom  on  De- 
cember 15,  1888,  in  Arkadelphia.  Ark., 
the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  Stephen 
Lee  Holloway  and  Molly — Home — Hol- 
loway. He  was  graduated  from  Ouachita 
College.  Arkadelphia,  in  1910,  studied  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  received 
an  LL.B.  degree  from  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity In  1915.  During  the  interim  pe- 
riod—1911  to  1914— he  served  as  princi- 
pal of  Hugo  High  School  in  Choctaw 
County,  Okla.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. He  was  admitted  to  the  Oklahoma 
bar  in  1916  and  opened  his  first  law  of- 
fice in  Hugo.  In  1917  he  took  his  first 
elective  job,  becoming  Choctaw  Coimty 
prosecuting  attorney.  He  served  until 
1921  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate.  He  served  as<  senate  president 
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pro  tempore  in  1925  and  1926.  and  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor  in  Novem- 
ber 1927.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of 
pride  to  me  that  he  rose  to  political  fame 
and  greatness  from  my  congressional 
district. 

In  1929.  at  the  age  of  40,  William  J. 
HoUoway  became  the  youngest  Governor 
in  State  history  up  to  that  time,  filling 
the  unexpired  term  of  Gov.  Henry  S. 
Johnston.  Forty  years  later  he  still  rel- 
ished the  memory  of  those  hard  but 
challenging  days,  pointing  out  that  "it 
is  a  great  honor  for  any  man  to  be 
Governor." 

Governor  Holloway  later  served  with 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission 
and  also  established  a  successful  law 
practice  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  at 
work  in  his  "office  on  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Work  was  as  much  a  part  of  Bill 
Holloway  "s  life  as  his  need  to  contribute 
something  "constructive."  It  was  in 
these  terms  that  he  viewed  life  in  gen- 
eral and  his  own  life  in  particular.  He 
had  had  a  heart  attack  several  months 
before  his  death.  Perhaps  with  total  re- 
tirement he  might  have  prolonged  his 
life,  but  such  a  life  would  have  been  no 
life  at  all  for  a  man  who  had  spent  half 
a  century  in  the  midstream  of  activity. 
Although  he  bowed  out  of  elective  pol- 
itics early  in  his  career.  Governor  Hollo- 
way was  never  far  from  the  mainstream 
of  events  in  Oklahoma.  His  principal 
efforts,  as  was  pointed  out  by  our  pres- 
ent Gov.  Dewey  Bartlett,  were  directed 
toward  "the  betterment  of  Oklahoma." 
His  counsel  was  sought  by  many  of  Okla- 
homa's chief  executives,  and  as  Gover- 
nor Bartlett  stated,  "was  always  given 
unstintingly."  Governor  Holloway,  with- 
out oflBcial  status,  continued  to  serve  his 
State  and  the  Democratic  Party  in 
countless  ways  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  concerning  himself  with  all  its 
needs,  including  the  need  to  develop  new 
workers  and  leaders.  He  had  a  keen  eye 
for  men  and  women  interested  in  public 
service.  He  coimseled  and  encouraged 
many  of  them.  I  am  grateful  that  I  was 
one  of  those  who  benefited  from  his 
interest. 

Governor  Holloway  and  I  enjoyed  pe- 
riodic visits  over  many  years  during 
which  we  discussed  the  issues  involving 
Oklahoma  and  the  Federal  Govenmient. 
Our  last  visit  was  in  Oklahoma  City  a 
little  over  a  month  before  he  died.  I  felt 
during  our  long  conversation  that  eve- 
ning, as  I  always  felt  when  I  was  with 
him,  how  fortimate  it  was  to  be  able  to 
sit  with  a  friend  whose  affection  was  so 
f  sincere  and  whose  greatness  was  so  ob- 
vious in  his  very  demeanor.  His  views 
were  always  wise  and  relevant,  his  un- 
usual perception  and  Judgment  sharp- 
ened by  years  of  experience. 

As  distinguished  in  appearance  as  any 
stereotype  of  a  chief  executive.  Governor 
Holloway  was  also  a  great  gentleman.  I 
cannot  imagine  him  behaving  in  other 
than  a  civilized  and  kindly  way.  The 
strength  and  goodness  of  his  character 
were  revealed  in  his  manner  and  his 
attitude.  He  was  a  large-souled  man  of 
spotless  integrity,  great  strength,  and 
compassion.  Politically,  he  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  pragmatic  idealist. 


Governor  Holloway  earned  his  place 
in  the  annals  of  Oklahoma's  distin- 
guished men,  and  in  the  affections  of  her 
citizens.  To  know  him  was  to  respect  him 
and  to  love  him.  He  often  commented 
that  he  had  had  a  very  satisfactory  life, 
revealing,  I  think,  an  acceptance  of  life 
and  a  maturity  of  view  that  does  not 
necessarily  accompany  the  octogenarian 
years.  He  was  grateful  for  life's  blessings, 
happy  to  have  had  great  opportunities 
to  be  of  service,  and  satisfied  that  he  had 
done  his  best. 

I  will  miss  my  dear  friend  whom  I  have 
known  well  since  I  was  a  high  school  boy 
in  the  mid-1920's.  I  am  comforted  to 
know  that  I  had  a  small  part  in  his  life 
and  am  grateful  that  he  had  an  impor- 
tant part  in  mine. 

I  extend  to  his  distinguished  son,  my 
good  friend  Judge  William  J.  Holloway. 
Jr.,  of  the  US.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  10th  District,  to  his  grandchildren 
and  all  his  loved  ones,  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

I  have  lost  one  of  life's  dearest  friends. 
Oklahoma  has  lost  one  of  her  noblest 
sons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ( Mr.  Belcher  ) . 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  heard  of  the  recent 
death  of  my  dear  friend  and  one  of 
Oklahoma's  most  beloved  citizens,  former 
Gov.  William  J.  'BiU"  Holloway. 

Bill  Holloway  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  who,  having  held  public  office  for 
several  years  and  achieved  politics^  ac- 
claim and  success  as  a  relatively  young 
man,  voluntarily  stepped  out  of  the  lime- 
light at  the  peak  of  his  popularity  be- 
cause he  knew  he  had  served  the  people 
of  his  State  well  and  felt  he  owed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  his  family  and 
his  law  practice. 

Elevated  from  lieutenant  governor  to 
become  the  eighth  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  at  the  age  of  40,  Bill 
Holloway  established  a  reputation  for 
hard  work  and  efficient  administration 
as  a  depression  era  Governor,  and  his 
capacity  for  work  continued  as  his  hall- 
mark throughout  his  lifetime.  It  was 
therefore  fitting  indeed  that  his  death 
found  him  at  work  at  his  law  office. 

Although  he  held  no  public  office  after 
his  term  as  Governor  ended  in  1931,  he 
never  lost  his  interest  in  politics  and 
often  served  in  some  sort  of  advisory  role 
to  Oklahoma  public  officials  until  as  late 
as  1965. 

In  Bill  Holloway's  passing  I  have  lost  a 
fine  friend  and  Oklahoma  has  lost  a 
leader  whose  life,  both  public  and 
private,  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
knew  him.  Mrs.  Belcher  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sjrmpathy  to  his  son,  U.S.  Circuit 
Judge  William  J.  Holloway,  Jr.,  and  to 
all  his  family. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  me  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
Oklahoma's  distinguished  citizens  and 
former  Governor,  William  J.  Holloway. 
The  Oovemor's  untimely  death  is  a  great 
loss  to  our  State.  He  took  pride  in  his 
heritage  and  worked  imceasingly  to 
serve  Oklahoma  and  her  citizens.  The 
people  of  Oklahoma  are  most  fortunate 
In  having  had  a  man  of  his  stature  serve 


as  Governor,  and  we  are  all  Indebted  to 
him  for  his  many  years  of  public  service 
and  his  leadership  in  civic  affairs.  The 
people  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  will  long 
remember  him  and  the  mark  he  made  in 
Oklahoma's  development  and  progress. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Oklahoma  lost  one  of  its  greatest  men 
and  outstanding  leaders  when  Gov.  Wil- 
liam J.  Holloway  died. 

Governor  Holloway  served  Oklahoma 
as  State  senator  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor before  moving  into  the  Governor's 
office  following  the  impeachment  of  his 
predecessor. 

He  served  as  a  healing  force  during  a 
turbulent  period  of  Oklahoma  history, 
and  this  service  won  him  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  throughout  the  State. 

Governor  Holloway  has  been  a  long- 
time close  and  dear  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  am  among  the  thousands  of  Okla- 
homans  who  will  miss  him  very  much. 

Governor  Holloway's  son.  Judge  Wil- 
liam J.  Holloway.  of  Oklahoma  City,  is  a 
highly  respected  Oklahoman  and  also  a 
personal  friend  of  mine.  I  share  Judge 
Holloway's  deep  sense  of  loss  at  the 
death  of  his  father. 

CENESAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  my  other 
colleagues  from  Oklahoma  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life  and  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
William  J.  HoUoway. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  not  objection. 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEADSTART 

CHILD     DEVELOPMENT     ACT     OP 
1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MacGregor), 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Compre- 
sensive  Headstart  Child  Development  Act 
of  1970.  There  are  13.3  million  children 
in  America  between  ages  1  and  17  whose 
mothers  work  outside  the  home.  More 
than  4  million  of  these  children  are  un- 
der the  age  of  6,  and  over  3  million  are 
from  disadvantaged  families.  About  one- 
foiuth  of  the  Nation's  mothers  who  live 
with  their  husbands  and  have  pre-school- 
age  children  are  working  and  many  more 
would  seek  employment  to  help  balance 
the  family  budget  or  to  avoid  being  wel- 
fare recipients.  If  suitable  child  care 
services  were  available  at  prices  they 
could  afford. 

This  bill  attacks  the  problem  of  child 
day  care  and  child  development  from  five 
sides: 
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Research:  The  bill  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  for  Early 
Childhood  Development  and  Education. 
It  would  be  modeled  after  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  purpose  of  this 
Institute  would  be  to  conduct  research 
on  early  childhood  development  and 
learning  and  to  see  that  the  Institute's 
findings  are  reflected  in  the  conduct  of 
programs  affecting  young  children.  Work 
being  done  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Hiunan  Development 
would  be  coordinated  with  the  activities 
of  this  new  Institute  so  that  research  and 
development  can  proceed  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  maximum  use  of  resources 
available. 

Increased  faculties:  The  bill  provides 
for  increased  child  care  centers — for  both 
the  deprived  and  the  children  of  working 
mothers,  whether  or  not  deprived — 
through  consolidation  of  six  of  the  61  ex- 
isting Federal  programs  into  a  single, 
comprehensive  Headstart  program  which 
would  provide  fimds  to  both  public  and 
private  agencies  according  to  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  total  family  income. 

Increased  staff:  To  meet  the  need  for 
the  thousands  of  teachers  and  other  per- 
sonnel needed  for  'early  childhood  pro- 
grams, the  bill  adds  an  authorization  of 
$20  million  to  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  for  training  or  retrain- 
ing professionals  and  paraprofessionals 
for  early  childhood  ptograms.  Repayment 
of  college  loans  will  be  forgiven  for 
graduates  who  are  employed  in  child- 
development  programs.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare is  authorized  to  make  grants  cover- 
ing the  cost  of  inservice  training  pro- 
grams. These  measures  will  insure  that 
both  professionals  and  paraprofessionals 
in  the  field  will  be  able  to  upgrade  their 
skills,  develop  their  careers,  and  stay 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  developments. 
Improved  evaluation:  The  bill  calls  for 
a  comprehensive  and  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  existing  Federal  programs  that 
pertain  to  early  childhood  and  day  care, 
and  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  resulting 
from  this  study.  A  means  to  Insiu-e  a  con- 
tinuing assessment  of  these  programs  will 
also  be  established. 

Improved  coordination:  While  evalua- 
tion of  the  61  existing  Federal  child  care 
and  development  programs  will  perhaps 
suggest  various  ways  to  coordinate  the 
programs  more  effectively,  this  bill  takes 
a  major  step  forward  in  that  direction. 
The  comprehensive  Federal  Headstart 
program  established  in  this  measure 
would  be,  in  effect,  the  result  of  pooling 
some  seven  programs  now  in  existence, 
all  of  which  provide  funds  for  child  care 
and  child  development  services  for  im- 
derprivileged  children.  Under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, the  programs  would  be  Joint- 
ly administered  at  both  the  Federal  and 
State  levels  so  that  the  maximum  bene- 
fit could  be  derived  by  giving  the  greatest 
number  of  children  the  widest  range  of 
needed  services. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  move  to 
meet  the  need  for  increased  child  care 


and  development  services  by  enacting 
these  proposals  which  we  have  intro- 
duced today. 


TRAINING 


PROPOSED  COMPREHENSnffi  HEAD- 
START  CHILD  DEVELOP\^NT  ACT 
OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback),  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Comprehensive  Headstart  Child  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970  which  is  being  in- 
troduced today  is  organized  into  six 
separate  titles,  as  follows: 

Title  I — Consolidate  child  care  programs, 
combining  Headstart,  "ntle  I  ESEA  (pre- 
school portion  only).  Migrant  daycare 
(OEO) ,  and  daycare  provisions  imder  Title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Labor 
Department's  manpower  programs. 

Title  n— National  Institute  for  Early 
Childhood  Development  and  Education. 

Title  in — PaclUtlee  assUtance:  mortgage 
Insurance  program,  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  Neighborhood  PaclllUes  progran^. 

Title  IV — Personnel  training:  $20  million 
each  for  training  professional  and  nonpro- 
fessional personnel,  service  In  lieu  of  stu- 
dent loan  repayment;  inservice  training 
provisions. 

Title  V — ^Federal  government  child  de- 
velopment program  for  children  of  em- 
ployees. 

Title  VI — General  provisions:  evaluation 
of  federal  programs.  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment, definitions. 

<^ithin  this  framework,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  following: 

PROGKAM   CONSOLIDATION 

Bring  together,  under  one  funding  au- 
thority, the  major  federal  programs  which 
provide  operating  funds  for  day-care  and 
child  development  programs. 

New  programs  or  additional  appropria- 
tions would  be  authorized  only  when  the 
consolidated  program  Is  fimctlonlng  effec- 
tively. 

STATE   COMMISSION 

State  commission  representative  of  all 
public  and  private  agencies  concerned  with 
early  childhood  education,  welfare  and  day- 
care would  be  Involved. 

Function  would  l>e  to  assess  needs,  estab- 
lish priorities,  develop  a  state  plan,  and 
eventually,  to  approve  applications  for  funds. 

Urban  areas  would  be  guaranteed  a  fair 
share  of  state  commission  funds. 

PHASED   IMPLEMENTATION 

A  carefully  planned  step-by-step  approach 
to  future  expansion  to  assure  well  designed 
and  prudently  administered  programs. 

PRIVATE    ENTERPRISE    INVOLVEMENT 

Mortgage  guarantees  would  facilitate  con- 
struction of  centers. 

Profit-making  corporations  would  be  eli- 
gible for  direct  grants. 

Same  standards  would  apply  to  private 
corporations  as  to  others  under  the  program. 

Pees  will  count  toward  matching  require- 
ments. 

Employers  could  be  eligible  for  grants  to 
operate  day-care  programs  for  employees' 
children. 

RESEARCH 

A  National  Institute  for  Early  Childhood 
Development  would  be  established  to  serve 
as  a  focus  for  research;  to  conduct  research 
and  test  findings  through  federally -con- 
trolled programs;  to  coordinate  research  con- 
ducted under  other  federal,  university,  and 
private  auspices. 


Educational  Professions  Development  Act 
would  be  authorized  additional  appropria- 
tions for  training  professional  and  para-prd- 
fesslonal  personnel. 

Forgiveness  of  student  loans  for  those  en- 
tering early  childhood  programs. 

Tuition  grants  for  early  childhood  person- 
nel upgrading  their,  skills. 

FACILITIES 

Construction  authorized  where  more  eco- 
nomical than  renovation  or  rental. 

Additional  appropriations  authotlzed  for 
Neighborhood  Facilities  program. 

Mortgage   guarantee   program   for   private  - 
profit-making  or  non-profit  agencies. 

Federal  grants,  loans,  and  Interest  sub- 
sidies authorized. 

EVALUATION 

Special  evaluation  of  existing  federal  pro- 
grams pertaining  to  child  development  will 
be  made. 

On-going  evaluation  of  future  programs 
authorized,  with  annual  reports  to  Congress. 

FEDERAL    FT7NDS    PROVIDED    FOR 

1.  Economically  disadvantaged  children 
younger  than  compulsory  school  attendance 
age. 

2.  Children  of  working  mothers,  whether 
or  not  economically  disadvantaged  (payment 
for  services  on  a  sliding-scale  fee  basis). 

3.  Programs  to  help  economically  disad- 
vantaged sidolescent  girls  and  expectants 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  child  development 
and  nutrition. 

Cost — $123  million  above  current  expendi- 
tures for  FY  1971. 

NEED  FOB  CHILD  CARE  AND  CHILD  DEVELOPMEMT 
PROGRAMS 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  a  tre- 
mendous and  still  growing  need  for  child 
development  and  child  care  services — 
for  underprivileged  children  who  need 
extra  help  in  order  to  reach  their  full 
potential,  and  also  for  many  of  the  more 
than  12  million  children  whose  mothers 
work  outside  the  home. 

Despite  the  presence  of  at  least  61 
Federal  programs  pertaining  to  child 
care  and  the  efforts  of  State  and  local 
governments,  private  nonprofit  and 
profitmaking  organizations,  chiuches, 
schools,  cooperative  nursery  schools, 
and  family  day  care  homes,  only  a  little 
over  a  million  children  can  be  accomo- 
dated. Yet  the  need  is  many  times  that 
nimiber. 

A  large  part  of  that  need  stems  from 
the  growing  numbers  of  wives  and 
.  mothers,  even  those  with  small  children, 
who  seek  employment  outside  the  home. 
One-third  of  the  wives  in  this  coimtry 
were  employed  outside  the  home  in  1969, 
as  compared  with  only  one-fifth  in  1952.- 

There  are  now  5  million  preschool 
children  whose  mothers  work  full  or  part 
time,  as  compared  with  only  3.8  million 
in  1965 — a  30-percent  increase  in  just  6 
years. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's 
mothers  who  live  with  their  husbsmds 
and  have  pre-school-age  children  are  in 
the  wortc  force,  and  surveys  indicate  that 
many  more  would  seek  employment  in 
order  to  help  balance  the  family  budget 
or  to  get  off  the  welfare  roles,  if  only 
they  could  find  suitable  child-care  serv- 
ices at  prices  they  could  afford.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  working  mothers 
come  from  families  with  a  total  Income 
of  over  $10,000,  and  they  are  quite  will- 
ing to  pay  the  cost  of  high  quality  child 
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care  services.  But  in  maiiy  areas,  ade- 
qiiate  day  care  centers  or  other  arrange- 
ments are  simply  not  available  at  any 
price.  A  mother  then  must  choose  be- 
tween an  uncertain  network  of  baby- 
sitters, relatives,  and  neighbors  to  look 
after  her  child,  or  a  less -than -desirable 
group  child-care  situation,  or  simply 
quitting  her  Job  and  suying  home.  Ex- 
cept for  the  period  during  World  War 
n  in  the  past  working  mothers  have 
more  often  than  not  been  those  who 
found  themselves  widowed  or  divorced 
and,  therefore,  the  sole  support  of  their 
fsunilies.  But  now.  in  this  time  of  chang- 
ing social  institutions,  we  find  that  child- 
care  services  are  not  even  beginning  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand — and  it  Is 
too  often  the  children  who  are  left  to 
pay  the  consequences. 

A  second  kind  of  need  is  one  which 
Headstart  and  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  have  al- 
ready focused  our  attention  upon.  This  is 
the  need  of  children  from  economically 
disadvantaged  or  otherwise  deprived 
backgrounds  who  need  extra  educational, 
social,  medical,  nutritional,  and  other 
services  if  they  are  to  have  a  chance  of 
achieving  their  full  potential.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  the  results  of 
Headstart  have  not  been  all  that  we 
hoped  for  when  the  program  was  estab- 
lished. Part  of  the  reason  for  these  dis- 
appointing findings  is  that  many  Head- 
start  children  were  in  the  program  for 
only  a  brief  summer's  experience — hardly 
enough  time  to  attend  to  their  medical 
and  nutritional  needs,  much  less  to  try  to 
enhance  their  social  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment. But  many  disadvantaged 
children  do  not  have  a  chance  to  receive 
even  these  limited  services.  There  are  at 
least  3  million  children  aged  3  to  5  from 
disadvantaged  families — Headstart's  full 
year  capacity  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion children:  summer  Headstart  can  ac- 
commodate Just  under  that  amount. 

Several-  of  the  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Elducation  and 
Labor  Committee  have  argued  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways,  in  the  long 
nui.  to  prevent  severe  deprivation  of  chil- 
dren from  economically  disadvantaged 
families  would  be  to  establish  programs 
aliped  at  their  parents,  or  even  at  adoles- 
cent girls  and  expectant  mothers  who  will 
become  parents.  These  programs  would 
try  to  help  these  parents  and  future  par- 
ents help  their  children  by  providing 
proper  nutrition,  educational,  and  social 
development  opportunities.  Often,  educa- 
tional deprivation  comes  as  much  from 
the  parents'  simply  not  knowing  what  to 
do  as  from  their  n«t  being  able  to  do  It 
for  financial  reasons — repeating  the 
names  of  objects  and  colors  to  a  toddler 
who  is  Just  learning  how  to  talk,  for  ex- 
ample, requires  only  a  parent's  time  and 
Interest. 

These  are  compelling  and  urgent  needs 
which  have  not  been  met  by  the  existing 
ccmbinatlon  of  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
private  efforts.  It  is  to  these  needs  that 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  ad- 
dressed. 

The  following  articles  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  reprteent  only  a  sam- 
pling of  the  great  attention  which  has 


been  given  to  the  need  for  adequate  child 
development  and  child-care  services  In 
recent  months. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  for  the  excellent  work  he 
has  done  as  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Education  and  Train- 
ing which  has  been  conducting  studies 
on  this  topic.  The  piece  of  legislation  to 
which  he  has  referred  would  consolidate 
six  day -care  and  child  development  pro- 
grams, including  Headstart.  As  we  know, 
a  great  number  of  Federal  programs  in 
one  way  or  another  presently  provide  as- 
sistance for  day -care  programs.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  will  help  to  consolidate 
under  one  head,  in  the  Office  of  Child 
Development,  the  kind  of  preschool  pro- 
grams that  are  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  meet  the  proposals  which  the  Presi- 
dent held  out  for  adequate  programing, 
including  welfare,  family  assistance  pro- 
grams, trainmg.  and  employment  of  peo- 
ple who  are  presently  on  welfare  and  who 
are  unemployed.  If  we  wauit  to  produce 
the  great  tmiount  of  results  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  disadvantaged 
children,  many  of  whom  at  the  present 
time  go  through  10  or  12  grades  of  school 
and  are  still  functionally  illiterate,  we 
must  start  before  they  begin  In  the  first 
grade. 

This  Is  the  least  expensive  means  in 
order  to  assist  disadvantaged  children, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  most  effective.  The 
program  which  has  been  put  together, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  in  introducing,  is  one 
in  which  we  will  build  on  the  programs 
that  have  been  successful  and  move  into 
those  programs  which  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful In  the  past. 

THE    INVOLVEMSNT    Or    FBTVATE    KNTXRPRUE    IN 
KAKLT   CHILOHOOD   PSOCBAMS 

.The  number  of  children  who  eventu- 
ally might  become  involved  in  early 
childhood  programs  is  many  times  the 
number  now  enrolled.  Now,  for  example, 
out  of  some  1.3  million  who  are  eligible 
for  Headstart.  only  500,000  can  be  ac- 
commodated. Only  2  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  are  cared  for 
In  child-care  centers. 

To  get  an  idea  of  wliat  we  might  have 
to  expect,  we  will  have  to  know  how 
many  children  there  will  be.  As  of  July 
1,  1969.  there  were: 

ChUdren  under  3 10,448.000 

3-year-olds    3.643.000 

4-year-olda 3.867.000 

5-year-old« 4.050.000 

Total    aa.008.000 

Both  the  birth  rate  and  the  numbers 
of  children  bom  each  year  have  been  de- 
clining In  recent  years,  a  trend  accen- 
tuated by  a  growing  interest  in  popula- 
tion control.  But  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  women  of  childbearing  age 
will  reverse  present  trends,  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  births.  E^'en  conservative 
estimates  project  about  a  40-percent  In- 
crease of  annual  births,  from  3.8  mil- 
lion a  year  to  5.3  million.  Fiu-thermore. 
the  percentage  of  children  who  will  want 
or  need  these  services  can  be  expected 


to  Increase.  There  are  two  reasons :  First, 
the  percentage  of  working  mothers  Is 
continuing  to  rise  every  year  as  more 
and  more  mothers  of  young  children 
seek  work,  usually  to  help  out  with  the 
family  budget,  but  increasingly  to  use 
their  Job  skills  as  secretaries,  teachers, 
nurses  or  other  occupations  which  re- 
quire special  training.  Second,  the  Head- 
start  program  has  made  many  parents 
more  aware  than  ever  before  of  the  spe- 
cial importance  of  the  first  5  years  of 
child's  life,  and  they  are  seeking  similar 
preschool  experiences  for  their  children. 
A  recent  article  discusses  this  trend: 
Thx  Family  Cadcht  in  the  Middle 
(By  Herrlck  8.  Roth) 

Tbe  average  American  family  earned  98600 
last  year — a  Cenaus  Bureau  computation. 
Tbere  are  four  members  In  that  family, 
which  U  stlU  primarily  blue  collar.  Tbe  adult 
members  are  reasonably  satlsfled  with  their 
Uvea,  generally.  They  live  In  urban  areas  and 
do  have  some  hang-ups — taxes.  Inflation, 
blacks  and  Vietnam. 

Because  a  majority  of  the  principal  bread- 
winners of  the  average  family  are  either 
members  of  or  have  their  economic  pattern 
of  living  set  by  unions,  there  Is  more  than 
a  little  information  to  be  gleaned  from  this 
trade  unionist  and  his  average  family. 

Parents  in  the  average  family  have  an  in- 
creasingly stronger  opinion  about  education 
of  their  children — when  and  where  their 
children  should  be  engaged  In  formal  school- 
ing. Thi3  Is  one  of  tbe  shifts  of  the  1960's, 
even  if  the  worker  is  still  primarily  blue  col- 
lar. His  affluence  has  caught  up  with  both 
himself  and  his  spouse.  They  both  used  to 
leave  the  decision-making  of  the  lay  public 
school  boards  and  even  tbe  limited  activities 
of  the  school  parent  organizations  in  the 
hands  of  the  white  collar,  professional  style 
family  leaders.  They  now  either  have  acti- 
vated their  own  participation  or  at  least  are 
not  nearly  as  fearful  of  speaking  up  to  the 
school  master  and  public  official  about  their 
own  unique  wisdom  and  opinions  on  educat- 
ing children — especially  their  own.  Whether 
or  not  they  really  know  how  best  to  educate 
their  own  children  is  hardly  the  point. 

They  are  suddenly  concerned,  because  the 
attitudes  and  activities  of  others  have  caused 
them  to  be  concerned.  They  are  confident 
and  ready  to  speak  out — especially  when  they 
seem  to  sense  in  very  typical  trade  union 
fashion  that  they  are  getting  tbe  short  end 
of  a  deal  What's  good  enough  for  one  is  good 
enough  for  all  is  more  true  than  trite  for 
this  average  workingman  and  his  family.  So. 
if  he  thinks  that  someone  else  is  being  given 
something  special,  he  is  speaking  up,  even 
before  he  has  time  to  analyze  the  accuracy 
of  bis  assertions. 

Education  today  includes  tbe  early  child- 
hood variety.  Today's  working  man  remem- 
bers one  generation  back  when  kindergartens 
were  not  the  general  order  of  the  day  In  the 
public  sector. 

Now,  he  knows  that  In  most  urban  envi- 
ronments, they  are.  If  they  are  not,  he, 
through  his  union,  has  resolved  to  get  them 
and  support  their  establishment  and  fund- 
ing. The  chances  are  that  If  be  has  a  flve- 
y«ar-old  at  his  home,  the  youngster  Is  In 
kindergarten:  the  father  and  mother  are 
Impressed  with  the  benefit  to  and  reaction 
of  the  child;  unless  there  Is  no  work  avail- 
able to  the  father  and  his  property  taxes 
and  mortgages  and  finance  charges  are  get- 
ting beyond  him,  he'll  fight  to  keep  that 
kindergarten  service  available. 

WATCHING   THE    POOS    BENXTTT 

But  now  what  does  he  see?  He  finds  the 
very  poor  being  offered  more  early  childhood 
opportunities  at  someone  else's  expense  than 
he  has  been  able  to  offer  his  youngest  chll- 
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dren  at  anyone's  expense — unless  it  be  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  He  knows — or  instinctively 
feels — that  the  very  rich  and  those  that  are 
almost  rich  (high  m  the  upper  middle  In- 
come brackets)  can  or  do  provide  at  their 
own  expense  the  preschool  education  of  their 
own  children.  He's  just  becoming  aware  that 
be  is  being  left  out. 

It  Is  not  unlike  everything  else  that  he 
sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  going  on  around  him. 
If  his  son  or  daughter  has  gotten  nursery 
or  preschool  training,  it  has  been  directly 
out  of  his  own  family  pocketbook.  More  than 
likely.  It  has  been  a  nursery  school  or  day 
center  type  of  private  situation;  it  has  cost 
money,  but  it  might  have  been  more  cus- 
todial care  than  educational  during  the 
working  hours  common  to  both  him  and  his 
wife.  His  aggravation  and  the  price  against 
his  personal  budget  are  adding  to  some  de- 
terioration In  his   generally  satlsfled  state. 

If  there  can  be  Head  Start  for  the  yoting 
child  of  the  economically  dlsadvuntaged. 
there  can  be  for  him.  too.  Without  examining 
the  bin  of  particulars  he  has  two  attitudes 
about  early  childhood  educational  programs 
and  schools:  (1)  we  can  afford  It  for  all  if 
we  can  afford  It  for  any;  (2)  we  will  be  paid 
back  many  times  over  for  enriching  our 
educational  investments  in  the  very  yovmg 
at  very  early  dates. 

LABOa    MOVEMENT    POSmONS 

Some  key  examples  of  this  average  work- 
ingman's  labor  movement  blend  in  with  his 
more  personal  reactions.  In  New  York  City, 
the  trade  union  movement  and  Central  labor 
council  (AFL-CIO)  Is  in  general  support  of 
tbe  well-defined  statements  of  priority  set 
forth  in  October,  1969  by  the  largest  local 
union  among  all  of  the  crafts  and  trades 
embracing  60.000  locals  in  the  KFli-ClO. 
UFT.  Local  2  of  tbe  American  FSederation  of 
Teachers,  AFL-CIO.  recently  claimed:  "It  Is 
vital  that  a  nationwide  early  childhood  pro- 
^  gram  be  Instituted  with  education  on  a  full- 
^     time  basis  beginning  at  the  age  of  three." 

Even  on  higher  levels,  on  Octolier  5,  1969  at 
its  8tb  Biennial  Convention,  the  AFL-CIO 
In  Its  Resolution  on  Education  (No.  204), 
spoke  of  "need"  In  additional  terms,  this 
time — not  just  the  need  to  pump  extra  fund- 
ing into  poorer  areas,  which  it  still  under- 
scored fully.  It  looked  at  both  ends  of  the 
chronological  spectrum,  as  it  leveled  strong 
criticism  at  the  "lumbering  bureaucratic 
structure  which  has  made  schools  slow  to 
respond  to  the  real  needs  of  their  students, 
faculty  and  communities.  ...  It  has  long 
been  tbe  position  of  the  AFI<-CIO  that 
free  public  education  should  no  longer  be 
limited  to  twelve  (or  thirteen)  years  of 
school.  For  the  very  young,  especially  those 
who  have  been  economically  deprived,  pre- 
klndergarten  classes  have  proved  to  be  the 
great  benefit  in  Improving  further  educa- 
tional achievement." 

Tbe  average  American — working  man.  blue 
collar,  not  too  badly  off  and  urban-oriented — 
Is  not  about  to  settle  now  for  early  child- 
hood educational  opportunity  oaly  for  tbe 
very  poor  or  the  very  rich.  His  child  needs 
It  too,  and  be  probably  wont  tolerate  de- 
lays in  establlabing  public  fimdlng  of  such 
programs. 

Thus  we  can  expect  not  only  that  there 
will  be  more  pre-school-age  children  In 
the  near  future,  but  also  that  proportion- 
ately more  of  the  parents  of  those  chil- 
dren will  want  or  need  child  development 
programs.  This  means  that  even  though 
present  programs  do  not  begin  to  meet 
current  needs,  we  must  prepare  to  pro- 
vide for  significantly  more  children,  if  we 
are  even  to  maintain  present  rates. 

The  following  analysis  by  Sel^ililiiush- 
kin  gives  one  estimate  of  what  we  can 


expect. 
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Cost  or  a  Total  Pbcschool  Piocram 

m  1976 

(By  Selma  Musbkin) 

How  much  by  way  of  resources  Is  reqiUred 

to  make  a  full-scale  attack  on  early  chUd- 

hood  education?  Tbe  numbers  of  children 

under  five  by  1976  are  estimated  at  21  to  27 

mlUlon,  depending  upon  tbe  fertlUty  rate. 

To  try  to  approximate  the  costs  that  would 
be  Involved  in  providing  child  development 
services  with  an  educational  component  and 
to  provide  preprlmary  education,  accotuit 
must  be  taken  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  numbers  of  children  in  each  of  the 
age  groups  of  preprlmary  education. 

(2)  The  number  of  children  from  among 
those  in  these  age  groups  who  would  make 
use  of  such  child  care  and  preprlmary  educa- 
Uon  faciUties. 

(3)  A  reasonable  nationwide  cost  per  child 
that  would  take  account  of  professional  and 
para-professlonal  salary  levels  five  years  or 
so  hence,  material  and  equipment  cost.  etc. 

(4)  The  scope  of  the  services  provided  (to 
what  extent  health  service  component,  dental 
care,  nutrition  services  are  Included,  as  well 
as  educational  services). 

(5)  The  period  of  the  year,  the  length  of 
the  week,  and  the  hours  per  day  for  which 
services  are  provided. 

Tbe  Issue  of  how  such  costs  should  be 
financed  Is  essentially  a  separate  one  from 
the  question  of  availability  of  the  services. 
Consideration  In  program  development 
should  be  given  to  service  for  the  community 
as  a  whole,  with  appropriate  charges  imposed 
in  relation  to  the  payability  of  the  families 
and  with  safeguards  to  assure  that  the  care 
of  the  child  does  not  depend  upon  the  pay- 
ments made. 

Following  are  estimated  total  costs  for  a 
nationwide  early  childhood  effort  in  1975 : 

Total  program:  Tax  costs  (combined  pro- 
gram 0-6  year  old) :  •6,483.000,000  to 
97.667,000,000. 

Program  for  3-4  Year  Old  Group 

(a)  Total  cost,  program  for  3-4  year  olds: 
$10,000,000,000  to  $12,500,000,000. 

(b)  Tax  costs  (assuming  an  average  for 
one-third  the  children) :  $3,333,000,000  to 
$4,167,000,000. 

(c)  Total  number  of  preprlmary  children 
(3  and  4  year  olds) :  8.000,000  to  10,000,000. 

(d)  Average  cost  per  preprlmary  child 
(average  per  %  day) :  $1,260  per  child. 

Program  for  Children  0-8  Years  of  Age 

(a)  Total  cost  (at  $2,500  per  child) : 
$6,600,000,000  to  $10,260,000,000. 

(b)  Tax  costs:  Total:  $2,126,000,000  to 
$3,600,000,000. 

(I)  Children  paying  part  costs  (on  average 
of  one-half  cost)  :  $375,000,000  to  $500,000,000. 

(II)  Children  receiving  services  without 
charge:  $1,750,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000. 

(c)  Total  number  of  children:  13,000,000 
to  17,000,000. 

(d)  Total  number  of  children  of  working 
mothers  (low  estimate:  low  fertility,  26%  of 
mothers  working)  (high  estimate:  high 
fertility.  30%  of  mothers  working) :  3,300,- 
000  to  5,100,000. 

(e)  Total  number  of  children  using  facili- 
ties (asstime  80  per  cent  will  use)  :  2,600,000, 
to  4,100,000. 

(1)  Full  cost  covered  by  charges:  1,600.000 
to  2.600,000. 

(U)  Part  cost  covered  by  charges:  300,000 
to  400.000. 

(Ul)  No  charge  (30%  of  the  children) : 
700.(K)0  to  1,200,000. 

If  nothing  else,  it  should  be  clear  from 
these  figures  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  never  be  expected  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  providing  child-development 
and  child-care  services  for  all  who  need 
them.  If  Dr.  Mushkin's  figures  correctly 
anticipate  the  future  need.  It  would  cost 
a  total  of  $10  to  $125  billion  for  3-  to  4- 


year-olds  and  $6.5  to  $10.25  billion  for  0- 
to  3-year-olds — a  total  of  $16.5  to  $22.75 
billion,  and  this  is  excluding  5-year-olds, 
even  though  many  States  do  not  operate 
public  kindergartens. 

We  cannot  expect,  either,  that  State  or 
local  governments  will  be  able  to  assume 
this  burden.  They  are  already  hard 
pressed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
costs  of  traditionally  provided  services — 
the  Youngstown  phenomenon  is  being  re- 
peated more  often  than  we  would  like  to 
think. 

The  Involvement  of  private  enterprise 
in  providing  child-development  services 
may  be  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma.  It  is 
a  little  realized  fact,  for  instance,  that 
private,  profitmaking  nursery  schools, 
kindergartens,  and  day-care  centers  are 
right  now  providing  over  half  the  total 
services  available.  The  following  figures 
for  day  care  provide  an  example. 


Type  of  center 


Number         Number 
of  centers     ofcliildren 


Percent 


Public 730 

Voluntary-philanthropic....  3,800 

I  ndependent  profit 6  900 

Other 2  170 


34.600 
167.000 
247,000 

73,000 


6.0 
32.0 
47.4 
14.0 


Many  people,  when  they  think  of 
profitmaking  corporations  organizing 
and  operating  child-care  and  child-de- 
velopment services,  forget  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  high  quality  nursery 
schools,  summer  camps,  and  similar  In- 
stitutions which  serve  only  those  middle- 
class  families  lucky  enough  to  afford 
them,  fit  into  the  classification  of  private 
profitmaking  corporations.  Somehow  the 
Image  of  making  money  by  helping  young 
children  to  reach  their  full  potential 
often  draws  a  negative  reaction — people 
forget  that  the  private  profitmaking  pro- 
grams came  first  and  that  philanthropic 
and  public  programs  like  Headstart  were 
set  up  so  that  children  from  low-income 
families  would  also  have  a  chance  to  re- 
ceive similar  services. 

But  this  is  Indeed  the  case,  and  when 
we  try  to  plan  for  future  child  develop- 
ment needs,  we  should  not  forget  it.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  not  only  permits,  but  en- 
courages, private  enterprise  to  become 
involved  In  working  with  young  children. 
The  involvement  of  private  enterprise 
can  ease  the  financial  burden  of  provid- 
ing needed  services  in  two  ways: 

First,  right  now,  there  are.  in  practi- 
cally every  large  city,  thousands  of  work- 
ing mothers  or  women  who  would  like 
to  go  back  to  work,  who  can  afford  to  pay 
most  or  all  of  the  cost  of  child-care  serv- 
ices for  their  children  but  who  find  that 
adequate  facilities  and  programs  are 
simply  not  available  at  any  price.  Often 
the  few  centers  that  do  exist  are  limited 
only  to  low-income  of  AFEXr  children, 
or  else  they  have  waiting  lists  of  months 
and  even  years  duration.  Private  enter- 
prise can  help  to  meet  this  need  by  es- 
tablishing more  centers  In  areas  where 
there  is  great  demand. 

Second,  repeatedly,  private  enterprise 
has  demonstrated  the  capacity  to  dupli- 
cate public  programs  at  significantly 
lower  cost.  Headstart,  for  example,  aver- 
ages between  $1,700  and  $2,000  per  year 
for  each  child,  and  some  programs  have 
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even  averaged  out  to  $3,000  per  pupU  and 
higher.  If  private  corporations  can  op- 
erate high-quality  programs  for  the  same 
children,  but  keep  costs  down  by  using 
sophisticated  management  and  organiza- 
tional techniques,  then  we  should  take 
ad\-antoge  of  this  additional  resource  in 
order  to  extend  programs  to  as  many 
children  as  possible  with  available  funds. 

Thus  private  enterprise  can  increase 
the  amount  of  services  available  at  no 
additional  cost  to  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments,  and  it  can  also  effect  a 
savings  in  the  cost  of  services  already  be- 
ing subsidized  by  the  Government. 

It  is  important  that  every  precaution 
Is  taken  to  assure  that  the  same  high 
standards  estabUshed  for  publicly  fi- 
nanced programs  wUl  apply  to  private 
profltmaking  programs.  Our  bill  uses 
the  existing  Federal  Interagency  day-care 
requirements  as  a  guide,  but  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  various  State  re- 
quirements which  apply  to  child-care 
programs  illustrate  the  diversity  of  regu- 
lations in  this  area,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity for  careful  planning  on  the  part  of 
any  firm  planning  to  establish  child-care 
programs  on  an  interstate  basis.  But  let 
me  emphasize  again,  that  we  require 
profltmaking  firms  to  maintain  the  same 
standards  as  those  required  of  public  and 
private  nonprofit  programs. 
Summary    of    State    personnel    and    apace 

regulations  governing  child-care  centers 

(Based  on  a  survey  of  48  States — excluding 
Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  the  I>lstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia) 

Inside  square  footage  per  child :  Statet 

20  square  feet . * 

30  square  feet . 8 

35  square  feet 33 

35  to  50  square  feet 3 

40  to  50  square  feet 1 

Information  not  available 2 

Outside  footage  per  child : 

40  square  feet 1 

50  square  feet • 

60  to  60  square  feet 1 

60  square  feet 1 

85  square  feet 2 

72  square  feet — ". 1 

75  square   feet 20 

60  to  75  square  feet 1 

80  square  feet 1 

100  square  feet  * 

50  to  100  square  feet 1 

75  to  10  square  feet 1 

200  square   feet i 

Information  not  available 8 

Adtilt-chUd  ratio— a-year-oldji: 

a  to  1 i 

5  to  1 ' 

6  to  1 a 

8  to  1 » 

6-8  to   1 1 

10  to  1 *■' 

8-ia  to  I ^ 

15-18  to  1 1 

Information  not  available 14 

Adult-child  raUo— 3-year-old*: 

6  to  1 1 

7  to  1 1 

8  to  1 1 

10  to  I 3» 

7-10  to  1 1 

8-10  to  1 1 

la  to  I * 

15  to  1 r * 

10-15  to  1 1 

1»-15  to  1 1 

13-18  to  1 1 

15-18  to  1 1 

Infonnstlon  not  av«llabl«. 8 


Adult-cbUd  ratio — 4-year-old8:  States 

7  to  1 a 

10  to   1 11 

7-10  to   1 1 

la  to  1 8 

14  to   I 1 

10-14  to  1 1 

15  to  1 8 

12-16  to  1 - 1 

15-18  to   1 1 

20  to  1 8 

15-20  to  1 a 

Information  not  available 4 

Adult-child  raUo— 5-ye»r-old»: 

10  to  1 --- - 8 

la  to  1 1 

14  to  I -     1 

15  to  1 7 

16  to  1 - a 

12-16   to   1 1 

18  to  1 8 

20  to  1 — 8 

15-20  to   I 1 

18-20  to  1 1 

35  to   1 1 

Information  not  available la 

Average  of  adult-child  ratios   required 

In  child  development  program* — 3-, 

4-,  and  5-year -olds: 

6  to  1 1 

10  to  1 » 

11  to  I 3 

12  to  1 5 

13  to  1 _ a 

14  to  1 _ 8 

15  to  1 8 

16  to  I 3 

18  to  1 5 

20  to   1 4 

Information  not  available 5 

Several  private  firms  have  overcome 
this  rather  forbidding  array  of  niles  and 
regulations  and  have  organized  pro- 
grams in  many  States  to  provide  child- 
care  and  child-development  services.  An 
example  of  two  corporations"  experiences 
are  described  in  the  following  state- 
ments: 

I  Prom  Compact.  December  1969 1 

PaivATE  ENTEapaisE  Sees  PRorrr  in 

Preschools 

(By  Edward  T.  Breathitt) 

(Note. — Governor  Breathitt  Is  president  of 
American  Child  Centers  Inc..  which  Is  based 
In  NashvlUe.  Tennessee.  An  attorney,  he  was 
governor  of  Kentucky  between  1963  and  1967 
and  previously  served  three  terms  as  a  state 
representative  ) 

The  year  1969  was  an  eventful  period  for 
those  Americans  who  have  been  concerned 
with  the  limited  scale  of  elTorts  throughout 
our  nation  to  meet  the  educational  sind  so- 
cial needs  of  children  from  tliree  to  six  years 
of  age.  Private  groups  began  developing  pro- 
grams In  1969  to  serve  these  children,  par- 
tlcul^ly  the  sons  and  daughters  of  working 
mothers.  American  Child  Centers.  Inc.  is  a 
major  part  of   these  private  efforts. 

This  fall,  we  opened  the  first  two  centers. 
The  first  unit,  owned  and  operated  by  Amer- 
ican Child  Centers  Inc.  (ACC) ,  began  opera- 
tions last  September  2  In  NashvUle.  Tennes- 
see. On  December  1,  our  first  franchlsed  cen- 
ter began  operating  In  Frankfort.  Kentucky. 

Sites  are  now  being  sought  for  additional 
centers.  Including  ten  which  should  be  ready 
to  open  In  1970.  These  centers  wUl  be  placed 
throughout  the  nation,  ranging  from  Vir- 
ginia to  CaUfomla.  We  will  sell  franchises 
to  qualified  Investors  who  are  interested  In 
becoming  Involved  In  business  efforts  to 
meet  some  of  the  social  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

SCBVICCS  paoviDKO 

The  A<3C  package  works  In  other  ways  to 
meet  the  objective  of  preschool  education. 


An  insurance  company  In  the  mid-south, 
for  example,  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
with  ACC  to  operate  a  child  care  service  for 
women  employees  who  have  children  be- 
tween three  and  six  years  of  age.  The  center 
win  be  located  on  the  same  block  as  the 
company's  home  office.  A  major  manufac- 
turer based  In  a  seaboard  state  In  the  east 
has  asked  us  to  provide  similar  services  for 
children  of  Its  employees.  American  Child 
Centers  Inc.  also  will  provide  child  care 
services,  under  contract,  for  public  agencies. 

Through  these  various  avenues — company- 
owned  centers,  franchlsed  operations,  con- 
tracts with  business  and  public  groups  and 
consultative  services — American  ChUd  Cen- 
ters win  provide  far  more  than  baby-sitting 
services  to  children  of  working  mothers  and 
wlU  be  In  the  position  to  offer  carefully  de- 
veloped child  development  programs  for 
children  enrolled  In  our  early  childhood  ed- 
ucation centers. 

American  Child  Centers  was  formed  In 
December.  1968  following  a  months-long  na- 
tionwide research  effort  by  the  NashvlUe- 
based  Southeastern  Research,  a  private  firm, 
which  demonstrated  the  need  for  a  program 
such  as  ours.  Research  indicated  that  there 
are  25  million  children  between  three  and 
six  whose  mothers  work.  The  number  will 
grow.  Neither  the  public  sector  nor  private 
business  had  made  arrangements  to  provide 
sound,  high-quality  programs  to  serve  these 
youngsters. 

THE   PROGRAM 

The  ACC  program  has  been  developed  by 
professional  educators  versed  In  the  pre- 
school field.  These  have  Included  t>r.  Otto 
BUUg.  professor  of  clinical  psychiatry  at 
Vanderbllt  University's  School  of  Medicine: 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Hlnze.  former  professor  of 
education  at  Oeorge  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  who  left  his  position  as  dean  of 
the  graduate  division  of  Bank  Street  College 
of  Education  In  New  York  City  to  become 
ACC's  vice  president  for  professional  services: 
and  Dr.  HoUis  A.  Moore.  Jr.,  acadenUc  vice 
president  of  Peabody  College. 

The  American  Child  Centers'  package  will 
provide  learning  and  living  experiences  for 
children  within  and  around  a  building  de- 
signed for  young  boys  and  girls.  Inside  the 
building,  and  on  the  playground  outside, 
care  has  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  com- 
fort, safety  and  health  of  every  child. 

The  building  was  designed  as  a  child  de- 
velopment center.  Incorporating  In  It  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  leaders  In  child 
development  and  education.  Floors  are  car- 
peted. Strict  standards  have  been  set  for 
sanitation  and  health.  The  child-size  equip- 
ment was  designed  by  authorities  In  early 
childhood  education.  The  staff  of  American 
Child  Centers  Is  selected  carefully  and  is 
trained  to  give  each  child  good  experiences  In 
chlld-to-adult  relationships  and  to  help  de- 
velop sound  chlld-to-chlld  relationships.  The 
adult-child  ratio  has  been  set  at  one  adult 
to  each  group  of  ten  children.  The  center 
director  must  be  a  college  graduate,  and 
American  Child  Centers  stresses  the  value 
of  a  graduate  degree  for  such  persons. 

Each  director  of  a  center  will  come  to 
Nashville  for  two  weeks  of  training.  Manuals 
will  be  provided  each  director  to  outline 
effective  methods  of  operating  the  center 
and  to  outline  curriculum.  The  programs  will 
be  inspected  by  American  Child  Centers'  per- 
sonnel to  assure  efficiency  of  operations  and 
adherence  to  our  standards  as  set  out  In 
contracts  and  In  the  manuals. 

Full-day  service  will  be  offered,  as  well 
as  a  morning  nvirsery  school -kindergarten 
and  an  afternoon  program.  Some  centers  will 
provide  Saturday  programs  at  hourly  rates. 
The  rates  for  ACC  programs  will  vary,  de- 
pending upon  cost  variances  In  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  Nashville,  the  weekly 
charge   for    fuU-day   service   Is   831.75;    the 
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morning  program  costs  (14.50  (Includes  one 
snack  and  lunch ) .  and  the  afternoon  pro-  _ 
gram  costs  $12.50.  There  is  a  registration  f ec  " 
of  825. 

Ea:h  person  developing  a  center  will  be 
provided  building  plans,  site  selection  aid. 
equipment  guides,  operating  and  curriculum 
manuals  and  advertising  and  public  relations 
support.  Most  ACC  centers  will  serve  130  chil- 
dren, although  plans  and  operating  formats 
are  available  for  both  smaller  and  larger 
sizes. 

An  open-floor,  team-teaching  plan  will  be 
used.  There  will  be  an  conference  within  each 
center  dally  In  order  to  permit  teachers  to 
plan  the  program  for  the  following  day.  In 
the  Nashville  center,  Mrs.  Earllne  Kendall, 
the  center  director,  may  observe  the  entire 
school  from  a  loft  In  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing. Parents,  too,  are  invited  to  watch  their 
children  from  the  loft.  Beneath  the  loft  Is  an 
amphitheater  for  plajrs,  films,  television  and 
for  creative  drama. 

Areas  In  the  building  are  separated  by 
pieces  of  equipment  and  furniture  wtilch 
have  been  designed  and  selected  to  serve  dual 
purposes.  There  are  three  teams  within  the 
center,  each  operating  from  Its  own  sectional 
area.  Joint  use  areas  Include  the  amphithe- 
ater, block  area,  art  area.  Indoor  physical 
education  area  and  the  outdoor  play  area. 
The  sectional  areas  Inside  the  building,  be- 
cause of  the  flexibility  allowed  by  movable 
partitioning,  change  shape  almost  dally  as 
the  children  and  staff  plan  varying  activities. 

Outside,  there  Is  a  wooden  bridge,  a  con- 
crete culvert,  a  seven-level  treehouse,  Iillls, 
trees,  gravel  paved  driveways  for  wheel  toys, 
grassy  areas  and  native  limestone  rocks. 

Among  the  activities  at  the  center  are  pro- 
grams In  language  development  (listening, 
speaking,  reading,  writing),  mathematics, 
sciences  and  social  studies.  An  adult  sits  with 
the  children  at  lunch  as  part  of  the  American 
Child  Center  program  of  using  this  activity 
In  the  social  development  phase  of  the 
curriculum. 

Considerable  emphasis  Is  placed  on  crea- 
tive activity  and  aesthetic  expression.  The 
primary  objectives  of  both  the  full -day  and 
half-day  programs  are  the  optimal  develop- 
ment of  each  child,  socially,  emotionally,  In- 
tellectually and  physically. 

Currently,  our  program  serves  primarily 
the  middle  and  upper  middle  Income  groups. 
Through  agreements  with  either  public  agen- 
cies or  private  businesses,  the  ACC  services 
could  be  made  available  to  lesser  privileged 
children.  Essentially,  the  ACC  plan  Is  built 
around  the  Idea  that  private  organizations 
are  able  to  deliver  constructive  social  services. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared 
by  the  Universal  Education  Corporation : 
The  Role  That  Private  Enterprise  Can  Plat 

Historically,  many  of  this  country's  major 
achievements  have  resulted  from  federally- 
funded  programs  carried  out  by  private  cor- 
porations under  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  has  been  the  pattern  In  the  nation's 
defense,  agricultural  and  space  programs,  In 
the  development  of  Its  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  In  many  other  projects  that  were 
vital  In  the  building  of  America.  The  same 
pattern  has  applied  als^ln  education,  even 
though  In  the  nation's  earlier  priorities  in- 
dustry's contributions  to  education  occurred 
on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  But  these  con- 
tributions were  nevertheless  highly  signifi- 
cant— m  the  development  of  textbooks.  In 
the  variety  and  versatility  of  classroom 
equipment.  In  the  Invention  and  marketing 
of  the  most  advanced  audiovisual  teaching 
aids.  In  the  development  and  testing  of  so- 
phisticated learning  systems,  and  In  the  pro- 
vision of  virtually  all  of  the  basic  currlcular 
materials  for  both  public  and  private  schools. 

In  the  present  order  of  our  national  prior- 
ities, education  is  rated   higher  than  ever 


before  in  history.  Among  educators,  too,  pre- 
school education  Is  rated  far  higher  than 
ever  before.  In  this  area,  also,  private  Indus- 
try. In  accordance  with  traditional  patterns, 
must  play  a  major  role. 

Dozens  of  large  and  highly  competent 
Arms  have  already  entered  the  preschool 
education  field.  They  did  so  because  they 
realized  they  had  the  people,  the  skills,  the 
Imagination  and  other  resources  to  make  • 
major  contributions  In  this  area  of  great 
social  need. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  would 
like  to  use  my  own  company  as  an  Illustra- 
tion, simply  because  It  is  the  one  I  am  most 
familiar  with. 

The  Universal  Education  Corporation  has 
Invested  more  than  85,000,000  to  date  In  de- 
veloping preschool  educational  programs  and 
systems  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country's  children  and  parents.  This  effort, 
which  has  been  under  way  for  several  years, 
has  been  carried  out  by  a  highly  qualified 
staff  working  In  consultation  with  many  of 
the  nation's  leading  expterts  In  preschool 
education.  The  result  of  this  effort  and  in- 
vestment Is  the  Discovery  Program — a  unique 
preschool  educational  service  for  parents  and 
children. 

The  Discovery  Program  Is  designed  to 
benefit  all  preschool  children  and  their  par- 
ents, regardless  of  their  socio-economic  sta- 
tus. It  should  be  made  available  to  all  chil- 
dren, whether  or  not  they  are  enrolled  in 
Head  Start  day  care  centers  or  nursery 
schools.  It  Is  an  essential  educational  supple- 
ment to  all  these. 

The  Discovery  Program  Is  offered  through 
the  company's  chain  of  Discovery  Centers  now 
operating  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Our 
company  plans  to  open  over  300  more  Dis- 
covery Centers  throughout  the  nation  by 
the  end  of  1972.  Let  me  point  out  that  these 
Centers  are  not  franchlsed,  but  are  operated 
wholly  by  the  company  so  that  the  necessary 
quality  control  over  the  educational  services 
can  be  maintained. 

A  Discovery  Center  is  a  cheerful  place  where 
children  have  stimulating  and  exciting  leeim- 
Ing  experiences.  They  see  specially  produced 
educational  TV  puppet  shows  and  educa- 
tional sound  films.  They  use  the  latest  types 
of  learning  materials,  as  well  as  unique 
educational  toys,  some  of  which  Incorporate 
the  best  advances  and  the  latest  inventions 
of  modern  electronic  and  mechanical  tech- 
nology. 

The  staff  of  every  Discovery  Center  Includes 
learning  spyeclallsts  who  assess  each  Individ- 
ual child's  learning  needs  and  prepare  an 
Individualized  educational  development  pro- 
file on  him.  They  guide  aSd  reinforce  the 
child's  learning,  enabling  him  to  move  to 
higher  levels  of  skill  and  achievement. 

The  learning  specialists  also  supply  the 
parents  with  continuing  reports  concerning 
the  child's  observed  learning  needs,  and  with 
learning  materials  and  aids  to  take  home  so 
that  the  discovery  process  of  learning  con- 
tinues throughout  the  week. 

For  private  parent-consultation  sessions, 
each  Discovery  Center  staff  also  Includes  a 
professional  specialist  in  child  development 
and  early  learning  who  holds  a  doctoral  de- 
gree 

The  Discovery  Center  Is,  therefore,  qiUte 
different  from  a  day  care  service,  a  nursery 
school,  or  a  counseling  service.  It  can  work 
hand-m-hand  with  all  of  these  because  It 
supplements  what  they  do. 

AVAILABtUTT    AND    ACCOUNTABILITT   OF 
INDTTSTRT'S    RESOUBCES 

We  urge  the  federal  government  to  take 
advantage  of  the  very  considerable  resources 
of  talent,  managerial,  skill  and  experience  of 
private  Industry,  and  of  the  fruits  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  Investment  which  It  Is  currently 
making  available  to  the  government  In  the 
area  of  preschool  education. 


In  addition  to  these  tangible  assets  and 
benefits,  In  its  role  as  a  contractor,  private 
industry  also  offers  an  additional  benefit: 
It  can  be  held  accountable  for  delivering  a 
promised  and  contracted-for  result.  One  of 
the  great  strengths  of  contract  relationships 
l>etween  government  and  Industry  Is  that  a 
corporation  can  be  held  accountable.  It  Is 
legally  obligated  to  perform  against  the 
terms  of  the  contract;  these  terms  specify 
budgets,  timetables  and  outcomes. 

Accountability  Is  the  key  to  performance, 
and  private  Industry  Is  -biUlt  around  the 
principle  of  accountability.  Many  of  Indus- 
try's greatest  achievements  in  varied  fields 
may  be  traced  directly  to  this  principle. 

Private  involvement  in  providing  child- 
care  centers  can  take  a  different  ap- 
proach from  that  described  above.  Many 
companies,  plants,  factories,  and  offices 
that  employ  large  numbers  of  mothers 
of  young  children  have  foimd  that  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  make  arrangements 
to  provide  child-care  services  as  a  bene- 
fit to  their  employee.  This  enables  them 
to  attract  the  stable,  trained  workers 
they  need,  and  it  results  in  a  significantly 
improved  attendance  rate  and  production 
rate  among  mothers  who  no  longer  are 
burdened  with  unreliable  babysitting  sit- 
uations and  who,  because  they  know  thdr 
children  are  being  well  cared  for  can 
devote  t^eir  full  attention  and  energies  to 
their  work.  The  Skyland  Textile  Co., 
Morganton,  N.C.,  the  KLH  Corp.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  the  AVCO  Economic 
Systems  Corp.,  Dorchester,  Mass..  are 
operating  model  child-care  programs  of 
this  t3T)e.  Unions  are  also  becoming  in- 
volved— the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  operate  child-care 
centers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Verona, 
Va.,  with  other  centers  planned  at  Han- 
over and  McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  and  one 
under  construction  at  Chambersburg, 
Md. 

Our  bill,  therefore,  provides  for  this 
kind  of  private  involvement  as  well.  Any 
employer  of  15  or  more  working  mothers 
with  children  yoimger  than  compulsory 
school  attendance  age  will  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  grant  imder  the  new  con- 
solidated Headstart  program.  As  with  all 
the  services  subsidized  imder  the  consoli- 
dated program,  fees  will  be  charged  ac- 
cording toj^ility  to  pay. 

Mr.  pmXKNBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
very  much  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  worked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  for 
more  than  3  years  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  am  fully  aware,  as 
I  am  sure  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  are,  of  the  gentleman's  deep  in- 
volvement with  the  number  of  programs 
of  which  we  are  here  seeking  consolida- 
tion. He  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  field, 
and  I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  / 

Mr.  SCHWilNGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  iQwa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  in  the  colloquy  here  today.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  I  am  preparing  some  re- 
marks to  put  in  the  Recori)  which  will 
support  the  position  the  gentleman  is 
taking.  I  remind  the  gentleman,  as  I 
think  he  knows,  that  I  am  cosponsoring 
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this  legislation  with  him.  I  do  it  gladly 
and  I  do  it  with  enthusiasm  and  I  do  it 
because  this  legislation  is  the  result  of 
research  and  study  and  by  some  very 
competent  people  who  have  a  strong  feel 
for  those  things  that  need  to  be  done  in 
education.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
teachers  especially  know  the  Importance 
of  early  education  and  proper  care. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man highly  for  his  leadership  in  this  re- 
gard He  has  been  a  real  inspiration  and 
guide  and  leader  in  this  area.  I  am  glad 
the  genUeman  is  taking  the  floor  to  dis- 
cuss this  problem,  and  through  the  im- 
portant vehicle  of  the  CoNCRrssioNAL 
Record  to  let  at  least  60.000  people,  if 
they  will  read  the  Record,  know  about 
this  very  imporUnt  development  in  the 

Congress.  „       ,.        t 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  for  what  he  has  had  to  say  this 
morning.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  the 
illustrious  gentleman  as  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bUl.  He  is  one  who  has 
been  equally  concerned  in  this  field.  We 
are  pleased  and  honored  to  have  him 
with  us  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  f  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Blr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
also  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distingiUshed  genUeman  from 
Oregon  for  the  effective  leadership  he 
has  fiirnished  in  the  effort  that  has  pro- 
duced the  bill  being  Introduced  today.  I 
am  also  proud  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  biU. 

As  the  gentleman  knoi*-s.  it  is  my  pnv- 
Uege  to  serve  on  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  which  has  been  conducting 
hearings  over  a  period  of  several  months 
on  legislation  proposing  the  extension  of 
more  and  better  services  to  preschool 
children.  These  hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted xmder  the  very  able  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  many 
specialists  and  many  laymen  who  have 
come  before  the  subcommittee  have  em- 
phasized the  truth  of  the  President's  re- 
marks when  early  in  his  administration 
he  emphasized  the  necessity  of  develop- 
ing programs  that  will  help  to  enrich 
the  first  5  years  of  life.  The  legislation 
which  Is  being  introduced  today  is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  effective  and  con- 
structive means  of  implementing  the 
goals  that  have  been  so  well  set  forth  by 
the  President. 

Among  the  needs  that  have  become 
very  clear  in  the  course  of  the  testimony 
presented  by  various  witnesses  to  the 
subcommittee  has  been  the  need  to  bring 
together  many  of  the  programs  that  are 
now  being  supported  to  some  degree  by 
Federal  funds.  There  are  a  great  many 
who  have  expressed  themselves,  who 
share  the  fear  that  I  feel,  that  in  this 
very  critical  area  of  ftimlshlng  services 
to  very  young  children,  unless  we  very 
quickly  begin  to  move  forward  with  a 
consolidaUon  of  the  effort  we  are  mount- 
ing, unless  we  take  steps  to  avoid  the 
inevitable  duplication  of  effort  and  over- 


lapping of  responsibility,  then,  as  well 
intentioned  as  these  efforts  are,  they 
will  really  be  doomed  to  failure. 

So  among  the  many  excellent  features 
of  this  bill  is  one  which  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  consolidate  programs  that  are 
underway.  As  my  good  friend  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QtJiE)  pointed  out,  this  is 
to  build  on  those  which  have  demon- 
strated they  have  the  greatest  value  and 
to  extend  from  there. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  moves  in  a  step-by-step  proc- 
ess so  that  we  can  grow  as  we  leam  how 
to  grow  and  make  the  fullest  and  most 
efficient  use  of  the  limited  resources  that 
are  available. 

THC    CONSOLIOATCD    PROCBAM 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  is  currently 
operating  at  least  61  different  programs 
which  provide  funds  for  child  care  or 
child  development,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. Among  these,  there  are  at  least 
seven  separate  programs  which  provide 
funds  for  the  operating  expenses  of  child 
care  centers  or  preschool  education,  some 
nine  programs  for  training  child  de- 
velopment personnel,  seven  research  pro- 
grams, four  food  programs,  four  con- 
struction programs,  and  three  loan  pro- 
grams. Only  a  few  of  these,  however,  are 
directly  aimed  at  child  development. 
Most  were  set  up  for  other  purposes,  and 
day  care  or  child  development  is  only 
ancillary. 

The  result  of  this  proliferation  is  a 
frustrating  lack  of  coordination  and  di- 
rection at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 
In  some  areas,  child  care  centers  funded 
under  separate  Federal  programs  may 
find  themselves  In  competition  for  the 
same  children,  while  in  other  areas  pro- 
posed centers  which  would  serve  children 
who  desperately  need  preschool  educa- 
tional opportunities  cannot  get  the  neces- 
sary funds.  At  the  Federal  level,  the 
current  administration  established  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — its  purpose  'was  to  coordinate 
and  serve  as  a  point  of  focus  for  all 
programs  having  to  do  with  the  first  5 
years  of  life.  Headstart  is  now  being  ad- 
ministered by  this  Office,  but  the  other 
programs  are  still  distributed  among  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

At  this  point  in  time,  no  one  really 
knows  what  the  impact  of  this  plethora 
of  programs  has  been.  In  fact,  imder  the 
previous  administration,  no  system  was 
developed  even  to  assess  regiilarly  the 
number  of  children  being  served  by  these 
programs,  the  cost  of  the  programs,  or 
the  number  of  persormel  involved  in 
them.  The  bill  we  plan  to  introduce, 
therefore,  will  call  for  a  lengthy  evalua- 
tion of  the  accomplishments  and  impact 
of  these  programs  and  will  establish  a 
system  for  continuing  assessment.  This 
assessment  will  give  us  the  information 
we  need  to  coordinate  the  61  or  more 
programs  more  effectively.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  our  bill  takes  a  major 
first  step  in  this  direction.  The  compre- 
hensive Federal  Headstart  program  es- 
tablished in   this  measure  will  be  the 


result  of  pooling  some  half-dozen  pro- 
grams now  already  in  existence,  all  of 
which  provide  funds  for  providing  child 
care  and  child  development  services  for 
imderprivileged  children.  These  pro- 
grams include  Headstart,  the  preschool 
portion  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  day-care  pro- 
grams for  the  children  of  migrant  work- 
ers, day-care  programs  for  AFDC  chil- 
dren, child  welfare  day-care  services,  and 
programs  which .  provide  day  care  for 
children  of  mothers  enrolled  in  man- 
power training  and  employment  pro- 
grams. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  all  the 
programs  would  be  combined  into  a  sin- 
gle effort  administered  at  the  Federal 
level  by  the  Office  of  Child  Development. 
The  major  responsibility  for  developing 
a  national  system  of  child  care  and  child 
development  services,  however,  would  be 
located  at  the  State  level. 

Each  State  would  be  allotted  a  portion 
of  the  funds  available  under  the  com- 
prehensive Headstart  program  and  would 
establish  a  State  commission  to  develop 
a  State  plan  for  the  utilization  of  these 
funds.  It  is  these  State  plans  that  we 
hope  will  provide  better  than  present 
methods  for  making  the  widest  possible 
range  of  services  to  as  many  disadvan- 
taged children  and  children  of  working 
mothers  as  may  need  them. 

In  operation,  the  SecreUry  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  through  the 
Office  of  Child  Development,  would  have 
the  responsibility  for  allotting  funds  to 
the  States  according  to  the  formula  set 
forth  in  the  legislation  and  for  approv- 
ing the  State  plans  after  checking  to 
see  that  they  meet  the  requirements 
established  in  our  bill.  Then,  once  the 
State  plan  was  In  operation,  any  poten- 
tisd  sponsor  of  a  child  care  or  child  de- 
velopment could  submit  an  application 
for  fimds  to  the  State  commission  in 
that  State.  The  commission  would  re- 
view the  application,  together  with  other 
applications  it  has  received.  In  light  of 
the  States  most  pressing  needs.  Its  re- 
sources, and  future  prospects.  It  would 
then  either  approve  or  disapprove  the 
application,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
It  was  In  keeping  with  the  overall  SUte 
plan  for  providing  child  development 
services.  Finally,  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  would  grant  funds  for  those 
applications  approved  by  the  State 
commission. 

This  process  is  designed  to  assure  that 
the  available  funds  will  be  used  In  the 
most  efficient  and  most  effective  manner 
possible  in  each  State.  We  have  required 
that  both  urban  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  economically  deprived 
people  and  rural  areas  which  often  gel 
short  shrift  In  child -care  programs  get 
an  equitable  share  of  the  State's  funds. 
Finally,  this  process  will  mean  that 
schools,  churches,  community  action 
agencies,  and  other  sponsors  of  child- 
care  services  will  need  to  make  only  one 
application  to  one  agency,  and  that  their 
application  will  be  considered  as  it  com- 
pares with  applications  from  other  pro- 
grams in  the  same  State. 

Following  is  a  compilation,  based  on 
the  best  estimates  of  administration  offi- 
cials, of  the  61  programs: 
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Agency  •Ml  protram       Pro|r«in  purpoM 


Prognm  strvkas        Fundini 


Protram  Components 

irtis  mother     eligible  to 
lor  work  to  operate 


Renovation  or 

Service  construction  Program 

available  to       monev  effect  on 

nonpoor  available  children 


Piogram  budget 


OFFICE  OF  THE 
SECRETARY-HEW: 

HeadsUrt  (title  II, 
Economic  Opportunity 
Act). 


Parent  and  child  centers 
(title  II,  Economic 
Opportunity  Act). 


A  comprehensive  early 
childhood  develop- 
ment program  lor 
preschool  children. 
Family  Involveaient 
is  included. 

Center  established  to 
help  families  tenc- 
tion  effectively  and 
for  direct  services  to 
children. 


HEW-SOCIAL 

REHABILITATION 

SERVICE-COMMUNITY 

SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION 

Social  services  to  fami- 
lies and  children 
receiving  AFDC  (title 
IV,  SKial  Security 
Act). 


Social  services  \i 
needy  families  with 
dependent  children 
to  lielp  the  family 
maintain  and 
strengthen  family 
life. 


Child  Welfare  Services 
(title  IV,  Social 
Security  Act). 


I£         Child  welfare  training 
^  grants  program  (title 

X  IV.  Social  Security 

Act). 


Child  welfare  research 
and  demonstration 
grants  program 
(title  IV,  Social 
Security  Act). 


Child  care  for  the  work 
incentive  program 
(WIN)  (title  IV,  Social 
Security  Act). 

SRS-OFFICE    OF    JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY 
Planning  and  preventive 
and  rehabilitative 
services  (title  I, 
Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act 
Public  Law  90-MS). 

Training  (title  II, 
Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act 
Public  Law  90^445). 

Improved  techniques 
and  prKtices  (title 
III,  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention 
Act  Public  Law  90- 
♦45) 


Grants-in-aid  to  State 
welfare  agencies 
for(l)  preventing 
or  remedying 
neglect  abuse, 
delinquency;  (2) 

firotection  and  care 
or  homeless  child ; 
(3)  protecting 
children  of  working 
mothers:  (4) 
providing  for 
foster  and  day 
care. 

Grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  to 
assist  in  training 
students  in  the  field 
of  child  welfare. 
May  also  Include 
training  of  volun- 
teers to  serve  in 
child  welfare 
programs. 

Grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning 
and  nonprofit 
agencies  or  organi- 
zations engaged  in 
research  related  to 
child  welfare  for 
research  and 
demonstration 
projects  In  the 
area  of  new 
methods  or  facilities 
relating  to  child 
welfare 

Grants  to  State  wel- 
fare agencies  to 
provide  child  care 
services  for  WIN 
enrollees. 


Health,  nutrition, 
social  services, 
education,  parent 
participation  as 
advisers  and 
workers. 

Comprehensive 
child  health  care, 
children's  social 
activities,  parent 
activities  (under- 
standing child, 
attaining  parental 
competence),  gen- 
eral famify  social 
services. 


Child  care  services, 
faster  care,  family 
planning,  preven- 
tion or  reduction 
of  births  out  of 
wedlock,  child 
protective,  legal, 
and  health 
services. 
Day  care;  foster 
care;  protective 
services,  institu- 
tional care; 
homemaker 
services; 
adoption 
placements. 


80  percent. 
Federal.  20 
percent  local 
(cash  or  in- 
kind). 

80  percent 
Federal,  20 
percent  Ixal 
(cash  or  in- 
kind). 


Yes. day 
care. 


Yes,  day 
care. 


Pulilic  nonprofit 
agencies,  CAA's, 
religious  groups, 
school  systems, 
higher  learning 
institutions. 

(Same  as  Head- 
sUrt). 


Yes,  10  per- 
cent of  par- 
ticipants 
may  be 
nonpoor. 

No 


Only  for 
limited  re- 
pairs and 
renovation. 


Direct,  program 
specifically 
for  children. 


$338,000,UUU. 


.do DifKt 5,000.000(1969). 


Grants  to  State,  public 
and  private  non- 
profit agencies  lor 
proiects  for  rehablll- 
Utive  and  prevent- 
ative juvenile  de- 
linquency services. 

Grants  for  training 
personnel  in  tlie 
held  of  juvenile 
delinquency 

Grants  for  devebp- 
ment  of  improved 
techniques  and 
prKtices  in  field  of 
juvenile  delin- 
quency Also  for  the 
provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to 
agencies  and 
organizationi 


Federal  Gov-  Yes,  child 

ernment  pays  care  serv- 

75  percent  of  ices, 
state  costs. 


Federal  (k)v- 
ernment  pays 
variable 
matching 
formula 
33H-66H 
percent. 
{70.000 
grant  to  each 
state. 


Yes.  day 
care. 


State  welfare 
agencies. 


State  welfare 
agencies. 


No. 


Limited  to        Direct  and 
only  very         indirect 
minor 
repairs. 


Direct. 


(7,276,000 
(day^ra 
services). 


Training  personnel 
in  the  nek)  of 
chikl  welfare. 


Demonstrations  in 
day  care.  Re- 
search in 
adoption,  foster 
care,  protective 
services,  and 
policy  formula- 
tion. 


Day  care  services. 


InstitutMns  of 
higher  learning. 


Indiract. 


Cost  sharing— 
Usually  not 
less  than  5 
percent  by 

grantee. 


Institutions  of 
higher  learning, 
public  or 
nonprofit 
agencies  and 
organizations. 


Only  tha 

do.... 

$2,725,588 

most 

(day-care 

minor 

demonstra- 

repairs. 

-     tion  and 
other 
projects). 

.  85  percent 
Federal  par 
ticipation 
fiscal  year  1969, 
75  percent 
thereafter. 


Yas... 


Planning  juvenile 
delinquency 

projects  and 

programs. 


Training  personnel. 


Any  individual  or 
agency  that  meets 
State  child  care 
standards. 


State  agencies, 
public  and  non- 
profit organiza- 
tnns. 


No. 


No. 


Direct. 


$56,140,000 
(preschool 
and  sc' 


Indirect. 


Devetopment  of 
improved  tech- 
niques and 
practices. 


.  State  agencies, 
•public  and  non- 
profit organize- 
twns. 
State  agencies, 
public  and  non- 
profit private 
orpnizations. 
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Aftncy  and  piof fim       Progrim  purpoM 


PfOffim  Mfvicts         Fundini 


liMS  motlMr 
lor  «Mrk 


Components 
•ligibl*  to 
to  opofilo 


S«rvict 
ivailablo  to 
nonpoof 


Renovation  of 

consttuction  Ptogram 

moMv  altKt  on 

availabia  cliiMrtn 


Profram  budget 


SKS-AOMINISTRATION 
ON  AGING 

Fostt/frandparants 
proiram. 


Ratirad  sonkx  voittnlMf 
procram. 


HCW-OFFICE  OF 
EdUCATION 

Titt«l-ESEA 


To  tmploy  low-mcoma 
parsons  ov<r  60  lor 
purpose  ol  estab- 
iisbing  a  continuing 
"grandparent"  rela- 
tiOflsAip  with  chil- 
dren under  17 
(usually  deprived) 
in  an  institutional 
setting 

When  program  is 
started  Mill  recruit 
and  train  persons 
over  GO  tor  com- 
munity volunteer 
work. 


Trainmg  ol  parties 
pants  and  main- 
tenance ol  pro- 
gram. 


Up  to  90  per- 
cent Federal, 
10  percent 
local  (casli  o( 

'  m-kind). 


Volunteers  will  serve  Up  to  100  per- 
in  public  agencies       cent  Federal. 

and  institutions 
including  day  ure 
canters  and 
schools. 


Y«s. 


Title  I -ESE A  Migrant 
Program. 


FoUow-through  (title  II. 
Efonomic  Opportunity 
Act). 


Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education 
Assistance  Act. 


Aid  to  State  Schools  lor 
the  Handicapped 
(title  l-ESEA) 


Education  lor  the  handi- 
capped (title  VI  A. 
ESEA). 


Research  and  demon- 
stration protects 
(title  III.  Mental 
Retardation  and 
FKilitiet  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction 
Act  ct  1963). 

Educational  research 
and  related  activities 
(Cooperative  Rosea -ui 
Act  ol  19M,  as 
amended  by  ESEA). 

College  work  study  pre- 

Rram  (title  IV  C. 
igher  Education  Act) 


Trainhig  program  lor 
early  childhood 
educational  persennei. 


Federal  aid  to  Slate 
lor  educational 
programs  tor  de- 
prived children. 
Program  designed  as 
comprehensive  edu- 
cation program  in- 
volving coordinated 
use  ol  resources 
Irom  other  pro- 
grams. 

Grant  awards  to  State 
education  depart- 
ment to  assist  I* 
education  of 
migrant  children. 

Designed  to  augment 
and  build  upon 
gams  made  by  poor 
child  in  Headstall 
or  similar  programs 
in  Kindergarten 
through  3  years  o( 
schooling  Compre- 
hensive program  to 
meet  child's  instruc- 
tional, physical  and 
social  needs 

Demonstration  pro- 
gram to  establish 
education  develop- 
ment centers  lor 
handicapped 
children 

Provides  grants  to 
State  to  assist  in 
education  ol  handi- 
capped children  in 
Slate  operated  or 
supported  schools 
lor  the  handicapped. 

Grants  to  Stales  to 
assist  in  the  initia- 
tion, eipansion,  and 
improvement  ol 
special  education  tor 
handicapped 
children 

Support  lor  research 
and  related  activi- 
ties tor  education  ol 
handicapped 
children. 


Special  educational 
assistance  to 
educationally 
deprived  children. 


General  instruction, 
especially  teach- 
ing ol  English  as 
second  language. 
Health  care, 
clothing  and  food. 

Instruction,  nutri- 
tion health, 
social  and  psy- 
chological serv- 
ices. Parent 
participation  is 
included. 


Diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  serv- 
ices tor  handi- 
capped children. 
Educational  and 
guidanca  servicts 
for  parents. 

Various  devetop- 
mental  programs 
lor  handicapped 
children. 


Special  educational 
and  related  serv- 
ices tor  handi- 
capped children 
at  preschool, 
elementary  and 
secondary  level. 

Research  Ktivity 
lor  education  ol 
handicapped 
children. 


100  percent 

Federal 


No. 


Any  non- Federal 
public  or  private 
nonproht  agency. 


Any  public  or  pri- 
vate nonproht 
agency  or  insti- 
tution ol  higher 
learning. 


Stale  and  local 

education 
agencies. 


Foster  grand- 
parents 
must  be 
low  income; 
children 
usMlly  but 
not  manda- 
tory. 


0  percent 
Federal.  20 
percent  loul 
(cash  en  in- 
kind). 


90  percent 
Federal. 


100  percent 
Federal. 


Based  on  num- 
ber ol  3'  to 
21-year-olds 
in  State. 


Educational  research 
and  related  activi- 
ties lor  chMren  of 
all  ages. 

Promote  the  part-time 
employment  ol 
students  from  low- 
income  families  to 
pursue  higher  ed- 
ucation. 


Awards  to  universities 
and  State  and  kical 
education  agencies 
to  conduct  training 
programs  to  im- 
prove the  qualihca- 
tions  at  individuals 
serving  in  educa- 
tional programs. 


Surveys,  demon- 
strations, dis- 
semination, and 
devekipment  of 
educational  pro- 
grams. 

Part-time  employ- 
ment ol  students 
in  public  or  pri- 
vate nonproht 
IRStltUtWIH. 


Training  programs 
tor  people 
participating  in 
elementary  and 
sgcondary 
education. 


No. 


No. 


State  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies, 
private  nonprofit 
agency,  institu- 
tion of  higher 
learning. 

.  Local  educational 
agencies,  com- 
munity Ktion 
agency,  private 
nonproht 
agencies. 


Public  and  private 
nonproht  organi- 
lations,  universi- 
ties. 


No. 


No.. 


State  operated  or 
state  supported 
school  tor 
handicapped. 


State  and  local 
educational 
agencies. 


to  percent  stu- 
dent earnings 
paid  Federal: 
20  percent 
paid  educa- 
tional institu- 
tion or  place 
of  work 

Cost  reimburs- 
able basis. 


Only  lor 
minor 
repairs. 


Direct  and 
indirect 


Yes  (most 
ireoco- 
noniically 
as  well  as 
oduca- 
lieaaUy 
doprivod). 


Direct. 


No May  be  used 

for  reno- 
vation or 
repair. 


.00.. 


$58,012,000 
(preschool 
and  kinder- 
garten). 


$2,723,6(4 
(1969). 


.do J58.000.000. 


Yos. 


Yes. 


No. 


$1,000,000 
(1969). 


$36,690,000  (pre- 
school 
cannot  be 

■    broken  out). 


Yit *» $4,000,000. 


State  and  local 
education  agen- 
cies, public  and 
private  nonprofit 
institutions  ol 
higher  learning. 


PublK  and  private 
nonprofit  institu- 
tions ol  higher 
learning. 


lodifod. 


$2,806,888 
(preschool  and 
school  age). 


No. 


$4,716,883  (all 
atM)- 


Institutions  of  high 
er  learning 


Yes  (when 
employed 
in  day  care 
or  Head- 
start  pro- 
gram). 


No States  and  local 

education  agen- 
cies, institutions 
ol  higher 
learning. 


I-     No. 
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Program  servicos        Funding 


Program  Components  Service 

frees  mother     eligible  to  available  to 

tor  «mrk  to  operate  nonpoor 


Renovation  or 

construction  Program 

money  effect  on 

available  children 


Program  budget 


PHS— HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES AND  MENTAL 
HEALTH  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Maternal  and  child 
health  grants  (title  V. 
Sxial  Security  Act). 


Maternal  and  child 
health  research  (title 
V.  SSA). 


Maternity  and  Infant 
Care  (title  V,  SSA). 


Crippled  ChiMren's 
S«rvices(title  V,  SSA). 


Grants  to  States  to 
reduce  infant  mor- 
tality and  promote 
the  health  of 
mothers  and 
children,  particu- 
larly in  areas  of 
economic  distrOss. 


Grants  to  Improve  the 
operation,  usefulness 
and  effectiveness  ol 
maternal  and  child 
health  programs. 


Projects  to  reduce 
infant  and  maternal 
mortality  and  to 
reduce  incidence  of 
retardation  and 
other  handicaps 
associated  with 
childbearing. 

Grants  to  States  for 
services  to  crippled 
children  and  tor 
services  for 
conditions  leading 
to  crippling. 


Maternity,  clinics, 
family  planning, 
visits  by  public 
health  nurses, 
pediatric  clinics, 
school  health 
programs,  im- 
munizations, 
mental  retarda- 
tion clinics. 

Research  projects 
lor  health  pro- 
grams emphasis 
on  feasibility  cost 
and  effectiveness 
of  comprehensive 
health  programs. 
May  include 
training  of  health 
personnel. 

Prenatal  care, 
health  care  for 
infants  with 
health  problems, 
family  planning 
services. 


States  must 
match  Vi  of 
Federal  funds 
appropriated. 


10  percent  of 
total  appro- 
priation tor 
research 
grants. 


Federal  pays  75 
percent,  25 
percent  State 
and  k>cal. 


No. 


No. 


State  health  and 
welfare  agencies, 
public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit 
organizations. 


Institutions  of 
higher  learning, 
public  and  pri- 
vate nonproht 
organizations. 


Yos. 


No Direct  and 

indirect. 


Not  specific 
tor  preschool. 


No.. 


Indirect. 


No. 


Comprehensive  Health 
Care  for  Children 
and  Youth  (title  V. 
SSA). 


Training  of  Professional 
Personnel  (title  V, 
SSA). 


Migrant  health  program 
(Sec  310,  Public 
Health  Service  Act). 


Regional  medical  pro- 

Rrams  (Title  IX.  Public 
ealth  Service  Act), 


Chronic  disease  pro- 
grams (Public  Health 
Service  Act) 

Federal  health  programs 
service  (Public  Health 
Service  Act). 


National  Communicable 
Disease  Center  (Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act). 


National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  (Pub- 
lic Health  ServKe  Act). 


Comprehensive  health 
care  to  children  ol 
tow-income  families 
who  would  not 
otherwise  receive 
the  services 
provkled. 

Grants  for  training  of 
personnel  tor  health 
care  and  related 
services  lor  mothers 
and  children. 

Grants  to  improve  the 
health  status  of  mi- 
gratory farm  work- 
ers and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Grants  to  assist  in  es- 
tablishment ot  re- 
gional cooperative 
arrangements 
among  medical 
schools,  research  In- 
stitutions, and  hos- 
pitals in  iields  ot 
heart  disease,  can- 
cer, strokes  and  re- 
lated disease*. 


Medical,  surgical, 
corrective  and 
diagnostic 
services. 
Hospitalization 
and  aftercare  is 
included.  Grants 
made  lor  special 
project  to  improve 
service.  Training 
ol  personnel. 

Diagnosis  and 
preventive 
services,  medical 
and  dental 
treatment,  correc- 
tion ot  defects, 
aftercare. 

Training  in 
institutions  of 
higher  learning. 


State  must 
match  one- 
half  of  Federal 
funds 
appropriated. 


75  percent 
Federal,  25 
percent  State 
and  local. 


100  percent 
Federal. 


No. 


No. 


State  and  local 
health  agencies, 
public  and 
nonprofit  private 
organizations. 


State  and  tocal 
health  agencies, 
public  and  private 
nonproht 
organizations. 


State  and  local 
health  agencies, 
medical  schools, 
teaching  hospitals. 


No.. 


No.. 


Direct. 


$38,550,000 
(total). 


Yes. 


No. 


$58,000,000 
(tobi).    < 


No.. 


No. 


.do. 


$40,905,000 
(preschool 
and  school 


Medical,  hospital, 
clinics,  public 
health  nursing, 
and  other  health 
services. 

Education,  research, 
training,  and  re- 
lated demonstra- 
tion in  patient 
care.  Cooperative 
arrangements  to 
avail  to  patients 
the  latest  ad- 
vances in  the 
field. 


No  fixed  match- 
ing about  60 
percent  Fed- 
eral, 40  per- 
cent State 
and  local. 


No. 


.  Public  and  private 
nonprofit    '  ^ 
institutwns  of 
higher  learning. 

State  and  local 
health  agencies, 
public  and  private 
nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. 

.  Medical  schools, 
research  institu- 
tions, hospitals. 


Indiioct.. 


No Direct.. 


Yos. 


$8,000,000 
(1969  pro- 
gram total, 
25  percent 
under  6). 


Indiract.. 1,667,000. 


326,000. 


To  operate  Federal 
employee  health 
units  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  for  Fed- 
eral agencies. 


Confer  established  to 
prevent  and  sup- 
press communicable 
and  preventible  dis- 
eases, prevent  the 
introduction  ol  dis- 
seases  from  foreign 
countries. 

Provides  tactual  sta- 
tistics tor  planning 
national  health  pro- 
grams Collects,  an- 
alyzes and  dissem- 
inates essential  sta- 
tislKal  data. 


General  clinical 
work,  physical 
exams,  and  im- 
munization (in 
some  circum- 
stances services 
available  to  chil- 
dren. 

Prevention  and  sup-  . 
pression  of  dis- 
eases and  inter- 
state transmission 
of  diseases.  In- 
cludes care  and 
treatment  ol 
quarantine  de- 
tainees. 

Collects,  analyzes 
and  disseminates    . 
data  Tests  tech- 
niques and  de- 
velops new  tech- 
niques. Maintains 
working  relation- 
ship on  worldwide 
basis  with  health 
and  health  related 
organizations. 


Division  ol  Fed- 
eral Employee 
Health,  HSMHA. 


National  Communi- 
cable Disease 
Center. 


National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics. 


No  program 
spoafically 
(or  children. 


Do. 
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Prec'im  Mrvcts        Fundinf 


Pratram  Compon««t» 

Irws  ffloMMf     tli(iM«  to 
loc  W0&.  to  op«raM 


Sarvk* 
(vaitobi*  to 
nonpoor 


Rtnovation  or 

construction  Protrom 

(non«y  ofloct  on 

availabto  childron 


Profram  budcot 


Community  Haalth  Sarv- 
ce  (Public  Health 
Strvict  Act). 


National  Instituttof 
Mantal  Haalth  (titio 
III.  Pubic  Hoalth 
Sarvico  ActX 


Maternal  and  child 
haaltti  profrani  ol  tha 
Indian  Hoalth  Sarvica 
(Transiat  Act  ol  19SS). 


National  Institute  ol 
Child  Haalth  and  Hu- 
man Oevalopment 
(Pubic  Health  Servca 
Act  Sac  441). 


Slimulatts.  conducts. 
supports  proframs 
designed  to  increase 
the  allictency  ol  util- 
izini  hoalth  re- 
sources tor  quality 
health  services. 


Administer  direct  and 
support  proframs 
tor  mental  haalth 
lor  rations.  SUtes. 
communities  and 
the  Nation 

Promote  and  upirada 
general  health  ol 
Indian  population. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Migrant*  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  pro- 
gram (tiUa  1 1 1  B.  EOA). 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR 

Manpower  Dev«lopma«t 
and  Training  Act 
(PuMk  Uw  90-636). 


On-the-iob  training  pro- 
gram (title  II.  MOT  A). 


Operation  Mainstreaffl 
(title  II.  EOA). 


Work  Incentive  Program 
(titto  IV,  SSA). 


tjperimentir  Develop- 
mental Damonstratno 
and  Pilot  Protects 
(title  I.  MOTA). 


Concentrated  employ- 
ment program  (title  I. 
EOA.  title  II.  MOTA). 


New  careen  (title  II, 
EOA). 


Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  (trtle  I  B,  EOA). 


Special  impact  program 
(titIo  I  0.  EOA). 


To  loster.  conduct 
and  support  re- 
search and  training 
in  basic  biotegKal 
and  behavioral  sci- 
ences relating  to 
child  health  and 
development 


Camp  social  services 
tor  term  labor 
lamilMS. 


Promote!,  develops    . 
and  supports  com- 
prehensive haalth 
planning,  stand- 
ards and  evalua- 
tion activities.  In- 
crease adequacy 
and  scope  ol 
health  services 
and  programs  ol 
comprehensive 
health  care 

Research,  training, 
tachncal  and  con- 
sultative servicas. 
Research,  training 
and  construction 
grants. 

Comp  health  care 
lor  Indian  chil- 
dren (as  part  ol 
plan  for  alt  Indi- 
ans includes)  in- 
cludes preventive, 
curative  and  re- 
habilitative ad 
Research,  danion, 
training  protects 
included. 
Intraimiral  and 
eitramural  child 
haalth  resoarch. 
eitramural  grants 
and  contracts  for 
resoardi  and 
training. 


BasK  education,  job 
tramuig.  day  care 


Community  Health 

ServKt. 


Indirect. 


No  program 
specifically 
for  children. 


To  provide  job  train- 
ing skills  tor  dis- 
placed workers, 
unemployed  and 
underemployed 
persons  in  skill 
shortage  categories. 

To  provide  onsite  |ob 
training  lor  unem- 
ployed and 
underemployed. 

To  provido  training 
and  lobs  for  poor 
people,  in  rural  and 
small  towns.  wtM 
have  history  at 
chronic  unemploy- 
ment 

Designed  to  increase 
employability  ol 
persons  receiving 
A  FDC  by  using 
various  Government 
programs 

To  improve  techniques 
and  demonstrate 
effectiveness  ol 
specialued  methods 
in  meeting  man- 
power, employmont 
and  training 
prot>lems  of 
workers 
Brinp  together  all 
availabTe  manpower 
programs  under  sin- 
gle sponsorship 


OIT  and  institu- 
tional training. 


NIMHI  SUtas.  in- 
stitutions of 
higher  learning, 
research  agencies. 


Yes  (grants 
lor  mental 
health 
canters). 


100  percent 
Federal. 


N«. 


iMdiaa  Health 
Strvic*. 


Yasdkeso      OumX. 

WiMCM 

•rt  asked 


(s.ooo.ooa 


Preschool 
amount  can- 
not be  broken 
out 


100  percent 
FederaL 


90  percent 
Federal. 


NICHO.  individual 
research,  institu- 
tions ol  higher 
learnint. 


Y«.  day  cart.  Public,  private  non- 
proht  agencies, 
institutions  ol 
higher  learning. 


Indirect. 


$1S.493.000 
(astimalad). 


No OimcL.. 


«1.400.000(day 
care). 


Public  or  private 
agency,  institu- 
tions ol  higher 
learnint 


No ^  Indlfnd. 


Job  training,  basic 
education,  coun- 
seling. 

Protects  which  pro- 
vide tolls  and 
concentrate  on 
improving  pbyv 
ical  environment 
and  facilities  in 
community. 

Job  placement, 
training,  special 
protects  for  those 
who  cannot  be 
employed. 

Granb  to  provide 
spocul  or  eiperi- 
mental  programs 
lor  disadvan- 
taged workers. 


90ptfC«nt 
Federal.  10 
percontin 


80  percent 
Federal,  20 
percent  in 
cash  or  in- 
kind. 

90  percent 
Federal.  10 
percent  in- 
kind. 


Yes.  day 
care  dhder 
SRS. 


Public  and  private 
employees,  labor 
orpnization. 
trade  associationv 

PuMk  and  private 
nonprofit 
organuations. 


Public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies 
(orpn  lor  public 
purpose). 


Public  and  private 
nonproht  organi- 
lations. 


No. 


Indirect  (indi- 
vidual train- 
ing day  cara 


No. 


cannot  be 
braktnout 


Do. 


No  training 
involved,  pro- 


No.. 


lodiroctsnd 
direct  (day 
can). 


IndiracL. 


To  provide  training 
and  tobs  at  pre- 

{trolessional  leva 
or  tow-inoomo 
adults  in  area  ol 
community  services. 
Provides  useful  work 
aiperience  lor 
impoverished  youth. 


Spocial  protects  to 
serve  as  catalysts  in 
developing  employ- 
ment opportunities 
and  rehabilitating 
environment 


Provide  multiple 
sarvtces  to  indi- 
viduals—|0b 
placement  train- 
ing, socai  serv- 
icas. medcal  and 
day  care  services. 

Training,  employ- 
ment related 
education,  career 
development 


100  percent 
Federal. 


90  oercent 
Federal.  10 
percent  in- 
kind. 


Yes.  day  caro 


Public  and  prhrota 
nonprofit  agencies 
(usually  CAA's). 


SUIes.  public  and 
private  nonprofit 
orpnuations. 


Indtrodaod 
direct  (day 
ura). 


Preschool 
training  not 
roported. 


No  figures 
reported  on 
preschool 
protects. 


16.374.196  (not 
all  protects 
responded). 


Iidiioct. 


In-sctMWl.  out-ol- 
school  lor  drop- 
outs, summer 
(work  eiperienca). 
reMod  training. 

Promotes  economic, 
business,  and 
communitv  devel- 
opment wnile 
generating  and 
stimulating  work 
experience  and 
training  protects. 


agencNS. 


No. 


90  percent 
Federal.  10 
percent  in- 
kmd. 


Public  agencios. 


No  records  kept 
lor  training 
preschool  act 

No  training  (to 
date)  re  pro- 
school  Ktiv- 

tty- 
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Agency  and  program       Program  purpose 


Pregram  sorvicss        Funding 


Piogrem  Contponents 

frees  mother     eligible  to 
lor  work  to  operate 


Sennce 
available  to 
nonpoor 


Renovation  or 

construction  Program 

money  ellect  on 

available  children 


Program  budget 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

School  milk  program 
(Child  Nutrition  Act). 


School  lunch  program- 
Child  nutrition  pro- 
grams (National  School 
Lunch  Act  Child  Nu- 
trition Act). 


Food  stamp  program 
(Food  Stamp  Act). 


Removal  ol  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities 
(sec  32.  Kt  ol  Aug. 
24. 193S). 


Special  lood  service 
program  lor  children 
(sec.  13.  School 
Lunch  Act). 


SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Business  hians  (Small 
Business  Act). 


Lease  guarantee  pro- 
gram (Small  Business 
Investment  Act). 


Increase  consumption 
of  milk  by  children 
in  nonprofit  schools, 
institutions,  camps, 
and  day-care  centers 
(confined  with  e>- 
panded  lood  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year 
1970). 

To  provide  best  possi- 
ble nutrition  lor 
every  child  regard- 
less ol  lamity^  eco- 
nomic condition. 


Provide  increased  nu- 
trition to  house- 
holds with  limited 
resources. 


Commodity  program 
payments  for  suplus 
lood  items. 


Provide  better  nu- 
trltnn  lor  children 
In  public  and  on- 
profit  private  insti- 
tutkins  for  child  in 
poor  areas  aid 
areas  with  many 
working  mothers. 


Cash  payments  to 
SUtes  including 
operating  ok- 
penses. 


Cash  payments  to 
States,  special 
assistance  to 
schools  in  pover- 
ty areas,  school 
breaklast  pro- 
gram, administra- 
tive expenses, 
nonfood  assist- 
ance (food  serv- 
ice equipment). 

Issuance  ol  stamps 
to  households  to 
purdias^  food. 
Family  pays  for 
stamps  accord  to 
income. 

Funds  used  to  pur- 
chase certain  sur- 
ftlus  food  items 
or  needy  children 
and  low-income 
persons. 

Cash  reimbursement 
lor  lood,  direct 
food  donations 
trom  USDA.  fi- 
nancial help  to 
buy  lood  equip- 
ment 


State  agencies. 


Yes .-—  DifbcL. 


1103.595,000  (all 
children, 
1969). 


.do. 


Yes. 


.do. 


1367.466,000 
(all  children). 


State  welfare 
agencies. 


No. 


.do. 


$340,000,000 
(total  pro- 
grara>. 


State  welfare 
agencies. 


No. 


.do. 


$386,214,000 
(total  pro- 
gram). 


75  percent 
Federal. 


Public  and  private 
nonprofit 
agencies. 


Yes. 


$5,750,000 
(all  children, 
1969). 


Economic  opportunity 
loan  program  (title 
IV,  EOA). 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Model  cities  program 
(DemonstratMn  Cities 
and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  ol 

19m. 


Neighborhood  lacilities 
program  (HUD  Act). 


Loans  to  small 
businesses  to 
strengthen  small 
business  sector  ol 
economy. 

To  guarantee  leases  so 
that  small 
businesses  can 
obtain  spKO  in 
desirable  business 
areas. 

Provides  assist  to  dis- 
advantaged people 
who  want  to  start  a 
business 


Loan  guarantees, 
participation 
loans  with  banks 
and  direct  loans. 

Lease  guarantee 
through  private 
insurance 
companies  or 
directly. 

Guarantee  of  bank 
loans,  direct 
loans,  manage- 
ment counseling 
and  assist. 


Small  Business 
AdfflinistratMn. 


Small  Business 
Associations 
participating 
insurance 
companies. 

.  Small  Business 
AdministratMn. 


Yes  Yes     Indirect  (could 

bekMnsfor 
day  care). 

Yes Indirect 


No. 


Yes. 


do 


Indoor  community  iKil- 
ities  for  low-rent 
public  housing  proj- 
ects (US.  Housing 
Act  sec.  2). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Kindergarten  program 
for  Indian  children  in 
Federal  schools  (25 
US.  Code  13). 

Johnson-O'Malley  pro- 
gram ol  aid  lor  public 
schools  (25  US  Code 
452). 


To  improve  the  physi- 
ul,  social,  and 
economic  conditions 
ol  a  large  Highted 
neighborhood.  Plan- 
ning and  sapple- 
mental  grants  and 
urban  renewal 
projects  are  included. 

Grants  to  assist  in 
financing  neighbor- 
hood centers  lor 
health,  social,  rec- 
reational, or  similar 
community  services. 

Loans  to  local  housing 
authorities  to  con- 
struct or  aequire 
community  facilities 
for  tow- rent 
housing. 


Funds  are  made 
availaMe  to  State 
and  local  organi- 
zations to  plan  a 
comprehensive 
improvement 
system  for  the 
target  neighbor- 
hood. 

Financial  assistance 
to  establish 
neighborhood 
centers. 


Yes;:daycare. 


Public  and  private 
nonprofit  organi- 
zatMns. 


No  (Wilted 
area  in- 
volvedX 


Yes... 


Up  to  66^  per-  . 
cent  Federal 
and  75  per- 
cent in 

certain  under- 
developed 
areas. 


..  Public  agencies  and     Yos.. 
private  nonprofit 
organizattons 
(through  contracO- 


Yoi.. 


Indirect  and 
direct 


IndiiocL 


$10,565,000 
(d^y  care). 


Amounts  for 
preschool  not 
available. 


Kindergarten  classes 
for  Indian  children 
operated  in  Federal 
facilities. 

Financial  aid  to  public 
schools  to  provide 
kindergarten  for 
reservatwa  Indian 
children. 


Community  facilities 
for  health,  social, 
educational 
purposes. 


Kinderfartens. 


Direct  Federal 
program. 


Local  housing 
authority. 


Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 


No. 


Yes. 


.do. 


Yes  (Indian 
children). 


No. 


Financial  aid  to 
schools. 


50  percent  Fed- 
eral for  33 
units,  full 
financing  for 
74  units. 


School  districts Yes. 


Direct. 


.do. 


Projects  not  for 
specific  age 
groups. 


$1,850,000 
(kindergar- 
ten). 

$2,300,000 
(kindergar- 
ten). 
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The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  feel 
that  it  IS  in  keeping  with  the  need  for 
coordination  which  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Nixon  administration.  A  special 
Headstart  Advisory  Committee,  chaired 
by  Charles  SchulUe.  former  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported  early 
In  1969  that: 

In  particular,  there  seemed  to  be  agree- 
ment that  the  new  Day  Care  programs  now 
administered  by  the  ChUdrens-  Bureau 
should  be  considered  for  transfer  to  the  new 
Office  of  Child  Development. 

The  objectives  of  Day  Care  and  Head  Start 
are  In  manv  ways  similar,  though  not  Iden- 
tical Much  of  the  knowledge  gained  In  the 
Head  Start  program  could  profitably  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Day  Care  program.  Budgetary 
and  administrative  Hexlblllty  would  be  in- 
creased If  the  two  programs  were  admlnla- 
tered  together. 

The  Comprehensive  Headstart  Child 
Development  Act  of  1970  which  is  being 
introduced  today  will  implement  this 
recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Robert  H.  Pinch,  appearing 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower,  and  Poverty  on 
June  4.  1969.  ouUlned  several  steps 
being  taken  to  improve  coordination 
among  the  many  child-oriented  Federal 
programs. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development  will  pro- 
vide a  point  of  coordination  for  early  child- 
hood activities  throughout  the  Department. 
Communities  will  henceforth  be  able  to 
relate  to  a  single  focal  point  within  HEW. 
which  has  responsibility  for  the  bulk  of 
Federally  assUied  daycare  and  preschool 
programs  .  .  . 

In  order  to  improve  coordination.  I  am 
establishing  a  Board  of  Advisor*  on  Child 
esubllshlng  a  Board  of  Advisors  on  Child  De- 
velopment, which  win  be  composed  of.senlor 
officials  of  this  Department  in  the  areas  of 
health.  educaUon  and  welfare  Through  this 
device  it  will  be  poMlble  to  take  a  unified 
look  at  all  early  childhood  programs.  .  . 
The  close  coordination  of  these  programs 
means  expanded  resources.  Increased  re- 
search, greater  HexlblUty.  and  the  presen- 
tation of  a  rational  and  coherent  picture  of 
all  that  Is  going  on  in  this  field." 

Our  bill  recognizes  this  need  for  co- 
ordination at  the  Federal  level,  but  it 
goes  further,  in  the  sense  that  it  extends 
its  coordination  to  the  States  as  well. 
Under  our  bill,  an  application  will  need 
to  be  submitted  to  only  one  office— the 
State  commission— instead  of  the  pres- 
ent six  separate  funding  authorities, 
each  with  different  niles.  regulations, 
and  eligibility   requirements. 

( Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter. ' 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

'  As  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  he 
serves  on  this  subcommittee  which— is 
already  in  the  process  of  beginning  an* 
investigation  into  this  field.  In  addition, 
he  has  also  served  on  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Education  and  Training 
which  has  been  working  on  this  problem 
wtuch  has  resulted  in  the  bill  we  speak 
ontoday. 

I  really  do  say  that  there  is  no  other 
one  person  who  combines  all  these  quali- 
ties who  has  done  as  much  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  has  already  done  in 


working  on  this  bill  and  putting  his  im- 
print on  that  which  we  have  started  down 
the  legislative  path  by  Introduction 
today.  ^    , 

I  really  feel  that,  considering  he  is  a 
Member  who  has  been  in  the  Congress 
but  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho  has  already  made  a  very 
significant  start  in  that  which  he  has 
done  not  only  on  this  bill  but  also  with 
respect  to  other  things.  The  work  he  has 
done  on  this  bill  has  been  truly  signifi- 
cant, and  we  are  grateful  for  his  co- 
sponsorship. 

(From  the  APL-CIO  FederaUonlst) 
The  Untappid  Potential  of  Day  Cabs 

(By  Mary  Logan)' 
The  problem  of  day  care  for  children  of 
working  parents  Is  one  of  the  moat  Impor- 
tant social  needs  today— and  one  with  critical 
and  far-reaching  impllcaUons.  Equally  Im- 
portant U  the  need  to  provide  care  for  chil- 
dren of  mothers  who  could  be  working  If 
these  facilities  were  available. 

Last  year,  according  to  Department  of 
Labor  statistics.  32  million  women  were 
working  and  were  responsible  for  37%  of  all 
goods  and  services  produced  In  thla  country. 
About  10.5  million,  or  one-third  of  these 
women,  had  children  of  school  age  and  4 
million  had  pre-school  children  under  6 
years  of  age. 

To  fill  this  need,  the  entire  nation  haa 
licensed  day  care  centers  to  accommodate 
531.000  children.  Many  of  these  offer  only 
part-time  care  and  many  are  In  private 
homes. 

The  statistics  do  not  exist  for  numbers  of 
children  whose  mothers  would  go  to  work  If 
day  care  were  available.  But  by  far  the  bleak- 
est situation  Is  occurring  among  families 
headed  by  mothers  who  are  driven  by  eco- 
nomic necessity  to  work  but  cannot  make 
proper  day  care  arrangements  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Studies  m  several  large  cities  show  that 
in  many  areas,  from  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
mothers  receiving  public  assistance  are  also 
working  at  part-time  or  full-time  Jobs.  If 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
child  care,  many  of  these  women  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  seek  better  Jobs.  But 
the  present  shortage  of  day  care  facilities 
and  the  high  cost  of  day  care  services  make 
It  nearly  Impossible  for  many  women  to 
terminate  their  public  assistance.  They  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  care  of  their 
children  while  they  work 

A  vastly  different  picture  exlsU  when  ade- 
quate child  care  facilities  are  established. 
Individual  cases  were  highlighted  In  a  major 
newspaper  In  a  series  of  articles  illustrating 
the  potential  uses  and  users  of  day  care.  One 
article  said : 

"InlUally  30  welfare  mothers,  mostly  with 
one  preschool  child,  will  be  enrolled  in  an 
Intensive  four-week  course  In  health,  nutri- 
tion and  child  development  at  the  training 
center. 

"Among  them  will  be  Louella  Barboza.  a 
mother  who  never  finished  high  school  and 
never  held  a  long-term  steady  Job.  She  is 
separated  from  her  husband  and  lives  on 
welfare  with  her  a ',i -year -old  son. 

"  I  Just  plain  want  to  get  off  of  welfare, 
get  a  Job  and  be  on  my  own,'  she  says.  'But 
without  a  high  school  diploma  I  couldn't 
get  ihe  kind  of  work  that  would  support 
me.  I'd  be  Just  like  I  am  now.  always  in  the 
bole.  You  can't  pay  a  baby-sitter  and  come 
out  ahead.' 

"  But  with  thU  program  I  can  bring  my 
boy  to  school,  and  they'll  train  me  for  work 
I  can  do.  I  don't  need  a  diploma  and  It's 
good  work.  I  lUte  kids.  I  think  It's  going 
to  work  out  Just  ane.' 


'  Mary  Logan  is  a  staff  member  of  the  AFL 
CIO  Department  of  Social  Security. 


"Mrs.  Sandra  Marshall's  family  is  one  that 
is  stronger  today  than  two  years  ago.  The 
22-year-oId  Roxbury  mother  of  three  with 
two  children  in  the  Sunnyslde  Day  Care 
Center,  says.  I  was  In  a  mess.  I  had  the  three 
little  ones  and  I  was  Just  divorced.  I  was 
trying  to  work  days  and  finish  high  school 
nights.  I  don't  even  remember  how  many 
different  baby-sitters  I  had.  It  was  terrific 
tension.  It  was  terrible  for  the  kids  and  ter- 
rible for  me." 

"Mrs.  Marshall  Is  now  a  freshman  at 
Boston  State  College.  She  Is  sure  that  she  Is 
on  her  way  out  of  poverty,  and  because  she 
no  longer  feels  trapped  by  her  children,  she 
enjoys  them  more  on  evenings  and  weekends 
than  she  did  before  all  day. 

"  'This  made  a  difference  In  their  Uves,  I 
know.  And  In  mine.  I'm  a  better  mother  too. 
I'm  Just  happier.' 

"For  the  employed  mother,  a  day  care 
center  located  at  her  place  of  work  Is  more 
than  a  convenience.  It  also  permits  pcu'ents 
to  maintain  closer  contact  with  their  chil- 
dren and  involvement  In  the  kind  of  care  the 
youngsters  receive.  On-site  facilities  allow 
famines  to  relocate  their  residences  without 
disrupting  the  day  care  arrangements.  For 
employers,  the  center  Is  a  way  to  keep  an 
adequate  and  stable  working  populatton. 

"But  work-located  day  care  is  the  scarcest 
form  In  this  country,  although  It  Is  widely 
used  in  European  countries.  There  are  only 
a  handful  of  such  centers  operating  In  the 
U.S.  many  of  which  are  showcase  centers. 
Another  handful  of  demonstration  projects 
are  scattered  about,  on  a  small  scale,  to  care 
for  children  of  Industry  workers." 

The  lack  of  adequate  day  care  facilities 
Is  partially  reflected  in  the  rising  rates  of 
delinquency,  crime,  drop-outs  and  even  un- 
employment of  marginal  workers.  And  exces- 
sive time,  money  and  effort  Is  spent  on  the 
problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
stemming  from  a  generation  of  children 
growing  up  without  proper  supervision.  The 
situation  becomes  a  tragic  absurdity  when 
one  compares  the  $4  billion  a  year  cost  of 
the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency  to  a 
»200  million  public  Investment  In  preventive 
child  care  programs  scattered  about  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Lack  of  appropriate  day  care  also  leaves 
Its  mark  on  business.  The  cost  comes  in  the 
high  rate  of  absenteeism  and  employe  turn- 
over among  mothers  who  cannot  find  reliable 
care  for  their  children. 

Of  the  present  federaJ  cources  of  funding, 
most  monies  appropriated  are  earmarked  for 
operations,  administration  and  staff  training. 
Scarcely  any  funds  are  available  for  con- 
struction of  faclllUes.  Often,  the  amounU 
that  can  be  used  for  building  are  meager  and 
are  so  tied  up  virlth  restrictions  that  It  Is 
virtually  Impos.lble  for  a  community  to  ap- 
ply for  them.  At  best,  money  Is  available  for 
renovation.  Those  areas  which  would  bene- 
fit most  from  such  facilities  are  the  least 
apt  to  have  the  kind  of  buildings  which  can 
be  readily  adapted  to  meet  the  required 
standards. 

Congross  acted  recently  to  reduce  public 
assistance  rolls  by  setting  up  Job  training 
programs  for  welfare  mothers.  Under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN),  the  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram (CEP),  and  through  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  provision  Is  made  for  Job 
training  when  "adequate  child  care"  Is  avail- 
able. 

But  funding  for  "adequate  child  care"  Is 
woefully  Inadequate.  Other  legUlatlon  con- 
cerning day  care  has  chau^ed  various  govern- 
ment bureaus.  In  a  piecemeal  frsblon.  with 
responsibility  for  developing  their  portion 
of  day  care  programs.  What  is  happening, 
however.  Is  that  day  care  funds  are  so  widely 
scattered  through  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  that  It 
Is  nearly  Impossible  for  local  communlUes 
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to  undervtaad  either  how  they  can  apply  for 
funds  or  how  to  qualify  under  various 
asency  regulations. 

For  Uistanoe,  child  care  Is  avalUWe  under 
four  pre«rams.  aU  of  which  are  included  un- 
der the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  EciucaUon  and  Welfare,  but  are 
guided  by  different  sets  of  regulations. 

HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch  has  rec- 
ommended that  day  care  programs  under  his 
Jurisdiction  be  uansferred  to  the  newly-cre- 
ated Office  of  Child  Dervelopment.  While  un- 
doubtedly a  good  Idea,  the  details  of  these 
moves  must  be  spelled  out  before  any  co- 
ordination can  take  place.  And  federal  naln- 
imum  standards  for  day  care  should  be  ap- 
plied to  any  local  chUd  care  arrangement  us- 
ing federal  funds. 

Other  resources  which  may  be  used  for  the 
establishment  of  day  care  centers  should  not 
be  legUlaOvely  Ignored.  At  the  present  time, 
a  bill  has  been  Introduced  to  amend  Sec.  302 
(c)  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  to  permit  em- 
ployer contrlbudons  to  trust  funds  to  pro- 
vide few  the  establishment  of  child  care  cen- 
ters for  preschool  and  school  age  dependents 
of  employes. 

Private  non-profit  conununity  groups,  co- 
operatives and  churches  have  attempted  to 
maintain  day  care  centers  but  can  do  so 
only  on  a  very  lUnlted  basis.  The  cost  of  day 
care  per  child  Is  estimated  at  $2,000  a  year, 
an  amount  that  few  local  private  organiza- 
tions—not  to  mention  working  parents— can 
afford  to  pay. 

Federal  funds  and  loans  should  be  avail- 
able to  non-profit  groups  for  construction  of 
facilities  and  partial  maintenance  of  these 
centers.  At  present,  a  section  of  the  Ec- 
onomic Opportunity  Act  authorizes  federal 
assUtance  to  non-profit  organizations  for 
day  care.  But.  as  for  other  day  care  authori- 
zations, no  funds  hane  been  appropriated. 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  to  strength- 
en and  Improve  the  educational  component 
m  public  and  private  non-preflt  day  care 
centers.  No  acUon  has  been  taken  on  thU 
as  yet. 

Several  other  bills  have  also  been  Intro- 
duced, all  dealing  with  deductible  costs  of 
day  care  from  Income  tax.  These  bills,  which 
offer  a  variety  of  formulae,  have  remained 
dormant. 

To  meet  the  child  care  needs  of  young- 
sters from  a  variety  of  family  sltuaUons.  a 
coordinated  network  of  different  daytime 
programs  should  be  built  under  pubUc. 
voluntary  and  non-profit  proprietary  aus- 
pices. Among  the  most  important  of  these 
are: 

Day  care  for  pre-schoolers  in  centers,  fam- 
ily daytime  homes,  and  parent  and  child 
centers; 

SupplemenUl  short  day  development  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  SUrt,  nursery  schools 
and   kindergartens  for   pre-school  children; 
After   school   and    vacation   programs   for 
older  children. 

The  obvious  need  for  coordination  of  in- 
formation, funding  criteria  and  day  care 
standards  as  well  as  the  especially  urgent 
need  for  adequate  federal  funding  for  con- 
struction, maintenance,  staff  training  and 
administration  cannot  be  neglected. 

While  there  Is  supposed  to  be  a  national 
commitment  of  the  critical  needs  of  a  child 
m  his  "first  five  years  of  life."  it  is  pecuUarly 
remarkable  that  the  admUilstratlons  budget 
for  HEW  calls  for  a  $10  mllUon  decrease  for 
child  care  under  the  WIN  program. 

The  most  obvious  recommendation  for 
legislative  action  on  day  care  would  be  to 
provide  federal  funds  for  day  care  stricUy 
on  the  basis  of  local  need.  At  present,  the 
system  ties  day  care  to  Job  training  programs 
and  removes  this  service  when  a  mother  Is 
gainfully  employed.  An  alternate  structure 
should  be  set  up  which  permits  day  care 
service  to  continue  with  payment  based  on 
a  sliding  Income  scale. 


LeglsUtlon  and  appropriations  are  desper- 
ately needed  to  provide  for  construcUon  of 
day  care  facilities. 

Responsibility  for  day  care  development 
should  be  centralized  In  one  agency.  EllglbU- 
ity  requirements  and  application  procedures 
should  be  clearly  spelled  out  and  made 
avaUable  to  communlUes  through  regional 
and  local  government  offices. 

MinUnum  federal  standards  for  licensing 
should  be  enforceable  through  withdrawal 
of  funds  in  the  case  of  failure  to  comply. 

Until  an  adequate  omnibus  day  care  law 
is  enacted.  exUUng  statutes  should  at  least 
be  put  to  work  In  their  original  Intent 
through   adequate  appropriations. 


'(From  the  Saturday  Review.  Sept.  20.  19691 
DAT  Cark.  Not  BABT-SrmNG 
A  cornerstone  of  the  President's  new  wel- 
fare program  proposed  last  month  is  greatly 
expanded  and  Unproved  day-car* /"7i'=*/' 
especially  for  preschool  children.  If  AWto 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (APDC) 
funds  are  to  be  dropped  and  welfare  mothers 
encouraged  to  take  Jobs,  as  the  Pres.dent 
proposed,  care  must  be  provided  for  the  young 
children  Involved. 

In  his  speech  and  message  to  Congress. 
Nixon  called  for  day-care  centers  that  would 
offer  "more  than  custodial  care;  they  would 
also  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  vigor- 
bus  young  minds  and  bodies."  Child  develop- 
ment specialists  greeted  the  statement  with 
enthusiasm  for  lU  recognition  of  the  cogni- 
tive and  emouonal  needs  of  young  chUdren. 
but  with  skepticism  about  its  implementa- 
tion. . 

Day-care  facilities  across  the  nation  have 
always  been  notoriously  inadequate— over- 
crowded, understaffed,  with  poor  physical  fa- 
cilities and  lack  of  educational  materials— 
and  new  programs  In  recent  years  have  hard- 
IyT»uched  the  problem. 

The  latest  of  these-the  Work  Incentive 
Progr&mO»iN )  —seems  to  be  In  serious  trou- 
ble^tthe>d  of  Its  first  year.  Apparently 
a  prototypeTor  Nixon's  plan.  WIN  aimed  to 
train  welfare  recipients  for  employment  and 
to  provide  day-care  faclUUes  for  their  chll- 
Iren.  When  the  program  was  e'^a***'^'^*  ?!' 
partment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Estimated  that  more  than  of«,«^l"2?^"=^"- 
dren  would  receive  day  care  by  1972.  The  Bu- 
reau  of  the  Budget  called  for  WS-miUion  for 
day  care  during  WIN's  first  year;  Co^igTess 
appropriated  exactly  half  that  amount_But 
only  85.000  children  received  care  In -WINS 
first  twelve  months,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $11- 
mlllion.  ^.  -       .    ..  ^ 

The  problems  seem  to  Ue  chiefly  at  the 
local  level— state  legislatures  unwilling  to 
change  existing  laws  that  hamper  the  pro- 
gram or  to  appropriate  the  state;s  25  per  cent 
Sare  of  the  funding.  Lack  of  sufficient  funds 
means  lack  of  trained  personnel  and  the  dan- 
ger of  second-rate  custodial  programs. 

The  WIN  program  is  only  one  of  several  still 
fioundering  in  their  early  8ta^«;  Pj^^f^*  ^^ 
Child  Centers  for  mothers  and  children  un- 
der three  are  still  in  the  pilot  stage,  as  is 
the  Community  Coordinated  Child  Care 
(4-Cl  program,  an  attempt  to  coordinate  Into 
a  common  framework  all  federal  child-care 
programs  within  a  community.  Even  the  new 
Office  of  Child  Development  (OCD)  isjtm 
enmeshed  In  bureaucratic  struggles  wltb  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Meanwhile,  private  and  federal  efforts  are 
dravrtng  business  and  Industry  to  provide 
day-care  services  for  employees  and  the  com- 
munity. The  Day  Care  and  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  of  America  (1426  H  Street 
NW  Washington.  DC.  20005)  helped  launch 
a' child-development  center  lor  Pre-school 
children  of  working  parents  at  the  KLH  Re- 
search and  Development  Corporation  In  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts.  A  more  broadly  bssed 
community-oriented  child-care  faculty  is  the 


Twin  Cities  Area  Child  Care  Center  at  Ben- 
ton Harbor.  Michigan.  ^^ 
As  Jule  Sugarman.  director  of  the  OCU 
said  "Day  Care  Is  the  hottest  property  right 
now."  But  the  problem  is  so  vast,  the  num- 
ber of  children  to  be  served  so  great,  that 
only  full  funding  and  the  aggressive  commit- 
ment of  federal  and  local  authorities  can 
hope  to  alleviate  it.  So  far  neither  has  been 
available  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Statement  bt  James  Gali-acher,  Deptjtt 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning,  Re- 
search AND  Evaluation,  U.S.  Department 
or  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Be- 
fore THE  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. House  or  Representatives,  December 
3.  1969 


I  concur  heartily  with  the  position  that 
early  education  Is  potentially  one  of  the  most 
Important  areas  which  wUl  rapidly  expand  in 
the  near  future.  Early  education  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

Evidence  suggests  that  adult  Intelligence 
and  later  school  success  are  substantially  In- 
fluenced by  the  experiences  In  the  early 
years.  It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  we  are 
prepared  to  act  upon  this  knowledge. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Over  the  past  decade, 
evidence  has  accumulated  In  the  behavioral 
sciences  as  to  the  relative  malleabUlty  of  the 
child  m  his  early  years.  Long-held  beliefs 
in  the  relatively  set  pattern  and  pace  of  a 
child's  development  have  had  to  yield  In  the 
face  of  Increasing  evidence  that  environ- 
mental circumstances  play  a  role  In  the  shap- 
ing of  both  the  developmental  course  and 
rate  at  which  the  ablUtles  required  for  com- 
petence emerge. 

Recent  evidence  about  such  things  as  the 
damaging  effects  of  a  barren  institutional 
environment  on  the  development  of  Infants 
and  beneficial  effects  of  a  well-paced,  stUn- 
ulatlng  early  environment  on  some  seriously 
deprived  children  has  had  a  dramatic  effect 
upon  developmental  theory,  which  in  turn 
has  begun  to  affect  practice.  In  this  respect, 
an  early  careful  study  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Kirk, 
reported  In  his  book  Early  Education  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  Illustrates  growth  poten- 
tial even  In  those  youngsters  who  lag  behind  ^ 
substantially  in  early  development. 

J  McV.  Hunt  in  Intelligence  and  Expe- 
rience collected  the  evidence  fcH-  the  neces- 
sity of  sequential  interactions  with  the  en- 
vironment in  intellectual  growth.  That  U.  If 
the  objects  or  people  in  the  child's  environ- 
ment do  not  provide  enough  challenge  to 
stimulate  his  mind  to  further  growth,  the 
child  will  not  develop  optUnally.  You  should 
know,  however,  that  the  specification  of  Just 
the  right  kinds  and  amounts  of  stimulation, 
a  step  that  would  enhance  educational  ap- 
pUcatlons.  is  now  in  the  beginning  stage. 

Whereas  Hunt's  book  focused  on  the  possi- 
bility of  affecting  the  child  via  modifying  the 
environment  (as  opposed  to  passively  await- 
ing the  unfolding  of  inborn  capacities),  it 
did  not  say  whlcb  conditions  at  what  times 
would  make  particular  increases  in  the  in- 
tellectual capacities  of  children. 

Benjamin  Bloom's  book.  Stability  and 
Change  in  Human  Characteristics,  went  fur- 
ther. Dr.  Bloom  maintained  that  the  environ- 
ment exerts  its  greatest  Impact  during  the 
time  of  the  child's  most  rapid  development. 
He  maintains  that  as  much  Intellectual  de- 
velopment takes  place  by  4  years  of  age  as 
takes  place  during  the  rest  of  the  elementary 
and  high  school  years.  AgaUi.  however,  you 
should  know  that  his  book  did  not  tell  us 
what  experiences  are  appropriate  for  what 
developmental  stages,  nor  what  environ- 
menUl  conditions  provide  the  experiences 
which  optimize  development. 

At  this  time,  the  overriding  objective  of 
early  education  probably  should  be  stated  as 
broadly  as  "optimal  development  In  every 
child  between  birth  and  6  years  of  age."  al- 
though I  note  that  the  population  to  which 
this  bill  Is  addressed  Is  the  3-  to  6-year  group. 


^ 
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In  the  youngest  children,  of  courte.  "opUmal 
development-   c*nnot   be  ea*Uy  tubdlylcled 
into  c«tegorte«.  Tbe  younger  the  chUd.  the 
more  artlfld*!  the  u«u»l  dUtlncUon*  betwewj 
bis  health    education,  and  weUare;  between 
pre-reading.  pre-mathemaUcal  skUla  or  even 
between  emoUonal,  moUvatlonal,  cognlttve, 
physical  and  social  growth.  To  dissect  the  In- 
fant's playing  with  his  toys,  for  example,  and 
to  clasalfy  his  playing  In  terms  of  whether 
It  promotes  physical.  cognlUve.  or  motiva- 
tional growth  Is  simply  not  fruitful.  In  the 
case  of  3  year  olds  and  older  children,  how- 
ever, these  categories  take  on  more  meaning. 
The  dally  activities  in  a  nursery  school  or 
day  school  have  objectives  that  are  prlmarUy 
educational   If    we    use   educational   In   the 
broad    sense    of    organizing    experiences    to 
achieve  some  particular  objecUve  In  the  be- 
havioral sense. 

Otven  the  evidence  that  I  have  brleCy  de- 
scribed on  the  Importance  of  the  early  years 
to  the  clllld's  Intellectual  development.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  any  proposal  for  day 
care  programs  should  explicitly  Include  a 
strong  commitment  to  educaUonal  goals. 
ThU  Is  especially  true  In  the  case  of  eco- 
nomlcaUy  disadvantaged  children,  where 
early  environmental  enrichment  specifically 
planned  to  reach  specific  goals  offers  a  prom- 
ising route  to  reducing  edue^tlonal  disad- 
vantages at  the  time  of  school  entrance. 
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(Prom  the  Waahlngtop  Poat.  Nov.  10,  1969) 

Mas.    JONSS    AND    DAT    Casx 

A  certain  Ui*.  Jones  ( who  asked  us  not  to 
use  her  real  name)   Is  earning  $3,656  a  year 
as  a  privately  employed  trainee  clerk  under 
the    UPO-Labor    Department    Concentrated 
Employment    Program.    CEP    also    provides 
$2,000  a  year  to  pay  for  day  care  for  the 
youngest   of    her    five    children.    Part   of    a 
prospective  $13  mUllon  cut  In  Labor  Depart- 
ment grants  to  UPO  may  force  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  CEP  day  care  program  now  pro- 
viding for  600  chUdren.   Without  the  pro- 
gram   to    train    hard-core    unemployed    for 
self-sufficiency.  Mrs.  Jones  would  stay  home 
to  take  care  of  her  child,  receiving  $3,904  a 
year  In  welfare  funds.  Mrs.  Jones  would  re- 
ceive $752  less  a  year  and  the  long  term  drain 
In  annual  public  funds  woxild  be  $904  greater. 
But  much  more  Is  involved  than  this  arlth- 
meUc.   although    the   money   differences    to 
Mrs.  Jones  and  the  public  are  not  negligible. 
There  Is  also  the  cost  to  Mrs.  Jones  of  her 
self-esteem  and  the  shattering  of  her  hopes 
for    Independence.    OfflclaU    are    working    to 
minimize  the  Impact  of  the  cuta  to  avoid 
•ending  lira.  Jones'  child  home. 

The  timing  of  the  cut  Is  curious.  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
advocating  the  development  of  programs  like 
CEP  as  part  of  lU  new  approach  to  welfare. 
The  country's  ability  to  get  women  off  the 
welfare  rolls  and  onto  gainful  employment 
depends  In  large  part  on  the  avallablUty  of 
child  care  faclllUee.  There  would  seem  to  be 
every  good  reason  to  expand,  rather  than 
contract,  such  a  program. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  16.  1»«1 

RaacTTiNC  COTLoaxH  BxFoax  Scabs  of  Potott 

Becoks  Indsubls 

(By  Lisa  Hammel) 
Babton,  Vt. — This  town  of  a  little  more 
than  1,000  people  In  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  state  has  a  scattering  of  stores  on  the 
main  street  that  ends  suddenly  In  cows. 
TradlUonal  New  England  white  cUpboard 
houses  thin  out  on  the  edge  of  town,  nestling 
singly  in  rising  hills  that  are  green  velvet 
under  sununer  sun. 

About  100  yards  along  a  quiet  road  that 
leads  off  from  the  main  street  Is  an  old  farm- 
hoijse  half  surroimded  by  shadowed  woods  At 
the  back  of  the  farmhouse  is  a  playground. 
filled  on  a  sunny  day  with  children  racing 
around  on  trlcyclee.  swli  i{lng  vigorously, 
pushing  doll  carnages,  running  and  laughing. 


An  onlooker  would  assume  that  It  waa  a 
nursery  school  until  he  noUced  something  a 
Uttle  odd:  most  of  the  children  would  be 
too  young  for  school,  for  among  tham  are 
Infanu  gurgling  on  blankets  and  fat-lagged 
little  toddlers  Ivirchlng  happUy  across  the 
playground. 

If  the  visitor  had  been  glancing  over  the 
fence  last  summer,  he  would  have  observed 
something  even  stranger,  and  not  a  little 
dlst\irblng :  children  obviously  old  enoxigh  to 
walk,  who  did  not  seem  able  to;  children 
silent  and  sullen  In  a  comer  of  the  yard; 
children  listlessly  playing  with  the  equip- 
ment,; ChUdren  grabbing  violently  and  greed- 
ily at  the  toys,  as  If  they  would  never  have 
another  chance  at  them. 

For  this  is  not  a  nursery  school.  It  Is 
an  experimental  center  for  deprived  children 
of  very  poor  fanUUee  In  this  area.  And 
the  children  range  In  age  from  Infancy  up 
to  3. 

The  Barton  Parent  and  Child  Center,  as  It 
is  called.  Is  one  of  36  pilot  projects  begun 
in  1967  as  a  unit  of  Project  Head  Start  to 
deal  with  the  physical,  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional problems  of  disadvantaged  children 
under  3. 

The  federaUy  funded  project  had  its  begin- 
nings in  the  discovery  that  many  children 
entering  the  Head  Start  program  for  3-  and  4- 
year-old  were  suffering  from  the  resuiu  not 
only  of  medical  and  nutritional  neglect,  but 
of  intellectual  and  emoUonal  neglect  as  well. 


HKLP    UVST  COMK   KAXLT 

To  prevent  children  from  being  seriously 
crippled  in  their  later  development,  many 
experts  had  begun  to  beUeve  something 
would  have  to  be  done  from  the  moment 
the  child  entered  the  world,  and  even  before. 
In  prenatal  care. 

The  36  centers,  each  awarded  a  renewable 
one-year  grant  of  $175,000.  are  scattered  In 
urban  and  rural  areas  throughout  the  50 
states— Including  one  center  on  an  Indian 
reservation  and  another  In  a  migrant  workers' 
camp. 

Each  has  a  slightly  differing  point  of 
emphaals.  according  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity It  serves,  but  there  are  a  few  factors 
common  to  all.  The  primary  focus  is  on  help- 
ing the  babies  and  Uttle  children  through 
physical  care  and  affectionate  and  stimulat- 
ing attention;  the  secondary  focus  Is  gen- 
erally on  helping  the  parents  or  the  mothers 
m  whatever  ways  they  seem  to  need  It  most. 
In  this  sense,  the  Vermont  operation  can  be 
considered  typical. 

The  center  Is  situated  In  what  Vermonters 
call  the  Northeast  Kingdom— a  rather  Ironic 
designation  for  three  depressed  counties  In 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  state  near  the 
Canadian  border.  In  Orleans  County,  of  which 
Barton  Is  the  center,  and  where  there  are 
probably  more  cows  than  people,  the  per 
capita  income  Is  about  $1,600  a  year,  less  than 
half  the  national  average. 

The  poverty  in  this  area  ranks  with  that  of 
Appalachla.  with  one  additional  disadvan- 
tage The  winters  here  are  long  and  bitter, 
and  there  are  families  that  cannot  afford  to 
heat  their  dilapidated,  dirt-floor  shacks. 
There  are  few  Jobs,  and  theae  are  generaUy 
seasonal  and  poorly  paid. 

The  Barton  Parent  and  Child  Center  found 
that  It  could  not  even  begin  helping  the  chil- 
dren xmUl  the  chaos  In  the  lives  of  the  70 
or  so  famlUea  It  had  enlisted  In  the  program 
was  ameliorated  a  little. 

The  10  to  13  family  aides  hired  by  the 
center  spent  much  of  their  time  at  first 
Introducing  fearful  and  disorganized  mothers 
to  some  of  the  basics  of  housekeeping,  while 
the  professional  staff  utlUzed  connections 
with  antlpoverty  agencies  and  other  state 
operations  to  relieve  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
hunger  and  other  physical  needs  that  poverty 
isolation  and  Ignorance  had  produced. 

Unda  Wright,  one  of  the  family  aides,  went 
to  visit  one  of  her  more  secure  families  on  a 
recent  morning. 


Ura.  Wright,  who.  Uke  aU  th«  other  aides, 
is  a  niother  herseU  and  comea  from  the  area, 
has  had  a  sufficient  taste  of  poverty  to  tin- 
darstand  It  from  the  bone  out. 

AU  of  the  aides  were  given  preliminary 
training  In  subjecu  that  ranged  from  health 
care  to  children's  games — a  training  that 
conUnues  as  they  work  at  the  center  with 
the  youngsters,  who  generally  each  come  one 
day  a  week,  or  go  around  to  visit  their  as- 
signed quota  of  families  and  play  with  the 
children  In  the  homes. 

The  home  of  Gerry  Renard.  a  sagging  yel- 
low clapboard  house  with  an  overgrown  front 
yard.  Just  off  the  main  street  of  Barton,  was 
said  to  be  among  the  best  of  the  houses  that 
tha  P.C.C.  f  amlUea  live  in. 

A    WOMAN    wrrK    ADVANTAOXS 

Mrs.  Renard  has  several  other  advantages. 
She  has  a  husband  who  lives  with  her.  unlike 
about  85  percent  of  the  mothers,  and  who  Is 
employed.  In  a  local  sawmill.  And  she  Is 
within  walking  distance  of  stores.  Many  of 
the  families  live  on  back  roads  miles  from  a 
town  and  are  too  poor  to  afford  any  kind  of 
transportation. 

The  small  kitchen  with  lU  Uttered  lino- 
leum where  her  four  children,  aged  1  to  4. 
awaited  Mrs.  Wright's  visit,  was  crowded  with 
a  large  table  on  which  lay  a  mammoth  pile  of 
dirty  clothes  that  Mrs.  Renard  endlessly 
sorted.  In  the  next  room  her  elderly  step- 
father sat  silently.  leafing  through  news- 
papers. An  overwhelming  and  acrid  smell  of 
dampness  filled  the  rooms. 

The  children  played,  a  UtUe  restlessly,  with 
the  bag  of  toys  Mrs.  Wright  had  brought.  At 
one  point.  William,  the  4-year-old  began  vio- 
lently beating  the  toy  figure  of  a  child. 

He  explained,  when  questioned,  that  he 
was  hitting  it  because  "her  cried." 

•n»e  aide  said  later  that  the  Renard  chil- 
dren were  wildly  destructive  with  the  toys  at 
first,  but  eventually  they  had  come  to  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  Wright  would  bring  the  bag 
of  goodies  back  with  her  each  week,  and  they 
began  to  play  more  calmly  with  them. 

Some  of  the  mothers  like  to  watch  or  Join 
In  when  the  aide  comes  on  her  weekly  visit, 
but  some.  It  was  reported,  are  so  Jealous  of 
the  attenUon  being  paid  to  the  children.  It  Is 
difficult  for  the  aide  to  do  anything. 

The  children  of  these  families.  It  was  ex- 
plained, are  rarely  talked  to  or  played  with 
by  their  parents.  Often  communication  is 
limited  to  a  beating. 

What  kinds  of  differences  has  the  program 
begun  to  make  to  the  children  ot  the  70  or  so 
poor  families  In  the  area  who  are  involved  in 
the  project,  most  of  them  for  about  a  year 
now? 

Penny  Wetherell.  whose  year-old  daughter 
attended  the  center,  now  works  there  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Youth  Corps  She  said  that 
when  she  first  came  the  children  seemed  "so 
patheUc"  she  didn't  think  she  could 
continue. ' 

But  she  did.  and  after  a  while  chUdren  who 
"didn't  know  how  to  play  and  didn't  even 
know  what  a  fairy, tale  was"  began  to  be 
more  responsive. 
There  were  health  bonuses  too. 
"They  started  gaining  weight."  she  said, 
"and  got  color  In  their  cheeks  and.  many  of 
them  who  couldn't,  learned  to  walk.  We  also 
potty-trained  most  of  them.  I  think  Just  love 
and  understanding  makes  that  much  differ- 
ence." 

Denlse  LeToumeau.  who  started  last  sum- 
mer as  an  aide  and  Is  now  supervisor  of  the 
center,  said  that  at  first  the  children  "were 
very  shy  and  sort  of  closed  within  them- 
selves." 

"Within  Just  two  weeks."  she  said.  '  the 
change  was  so  big." 

PLAT    AND   SPXeCH    IllPaOVXMENTS 

The  hyperaggresslve  children,  she  said, 
began  to  pUy  better  In  groups.  The  Inarticu- 
late children,  who  "weren't  asking  for  any- 
thing— Just  pointing  or  grunting."  began  to 
speak. 
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"And  they  all  got  a  lot  cleaner."  she  said. 
Washing  and  baths  are  a  regular  part  of  the 
program. 

"At  the  beginning."  Mrs  LeToumeau  con- 
tinued, "there  really  weren't  any  make- 
believe  games.  It  took  some  time  for  them  to 
begin  to  play  Imaginatively. 

"They  are  Just  starting  to  build  bams  and 
castles  or  use  a  block  as  an  animal  or  a  truck. 
And  the  girls  are  Just  starting  to  play  bottse 
or  mothers." 

"The  sense  of  fantasy,"  said  Mrs.  LeTour- 
neau.  "developed  through  reading  books  to 
them  and  also  by  visiting  with  them  and 
playing  with  them  In  their  homes." 

"Before,"  she  added  "they  didn't  have 
anyone  but  the  mothers." 

I  From  Manpower,  Augtist  1969] 

DAT    Care — Small   Prt    PosX   Big   Problem 

(By  Gloria  Stevenaon) 

She  was  raising  her  five  children  alone.  She 
had  no  Job  skills  and  only  a  ninth  grade  edu- 
caOon.  To  get  herself  off  welfare,  she  en- 
rolled last  year  In  a  clerk-typist  training 
course  run  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program.  During  this 
time,  she  earned  $30  a  week.  $18  of  which 
went  to  a  babysitter  who  cared  for  her  two 
preschool-age  children. 

Today  she  earns  $4,360  a  year  In  an  offlc« 
Job  and  Is  sending  her  two  yoiingest  chUdren 
to  a  day-care  center  sponsored  by  her  em- 
ployer. The  cost  to  her  Is  $3  a  week  for  each 
child. 

A  second  mother  has  been  a  secretary- 
stenographer  for  the  same  employer  since 
1963.  Recently,  she  had  to  take  several 
months  off  because  she  could  not  find  a 
babysitter  for  her  3-year-old  son.  "Finding 
someone  reliable  Is  very  hard,  and  very,  very 
expensive."  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  her  family  lost  several  pay- 
checks while  her  office  lost  the  talents  of  a 
good  worker.  "She  had  been  here  for  a  long 
time  and  she  knew  where  things  were  better 
than  anybody  else."  her  supervisor  said.  "I'm 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  her  services  were 
needed  desperately."  Today,  her  son  Is  en- 
roUed  In  the  day-care  center,  she  Is  at  work 
again,  and  her  office  Is  back  to  Its  old  effi- 
ciency level. 

Both  of  these  mothers  work  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which 
sponsors  the  day-care  center  their  children 
attend.  The  center  makes  It  possible  for  the 
two  women  to  bold  jobs.  It  also  Is  shedding 
some  light  on  the  problem  that  almost  made 
It  Impossible  for  them  to  work — a  problem 
familiar  to  mllUons  of  other  working  mothers 
and  would-be  working  mothers. 

THREE    QTTESnONS   POSED 

The  Labor  Department  day-care  center,  the 
first  estabUsbed  by  a  Federal  agency  for 
children  of  Its  employees.  Is  a  2-year  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  program.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  Lb  to  explore  the  feasibility  and 
value  of'  employer-sponsored  day-care  fa- 
culties. 

SpeclflcaUy.  the  program  seeks  answers  to 
these  questions: 

Will  an  employer-sponsored  center  aid  In 
recruiting  employees  from  Inner-clty  poverty 
areas? 

Can  such  centers  reduce  employee  absen- 
teeism and  other  problems  resulting  from 
Inadequate  chUd  care? 

What  impcurt  wUl  such  a  center  have  on 
the  development  of  the  chUdren  attending? 

The  answers  wlU  have  national  Implica- 
tions. A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey 
shows  that  In  March  1967,  the  latest  date 
for  which  figures  are  available,  over  10  mll- 
Uon  motheia  were  working  and  4.1  mUUon 
of  them  had  chUdren  younger  than  6.  Yet. 
a  year  ago,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  estimated  that  licensed  day  can 
In  homes  and  centers  was  available  for  only 
about  530,000  youngsters. 


Day  care  Is  an  essential  element  In  the 
Work  Incentive  Program,  which  seeks  to 
move  welfare  recipients  Into  Jobs  or  skill 
training.  Without  low-cost  day  care,  many 
mothers  on  welfare  may  find  It  Impossible 
to  take  advantage  of  Job  or  training  op- 
portunities. 

""HopefviUy,  the  lessons  learned  In  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment's experimental  day-care  center 
will  serve  as  guidelines  for  other  employers 
who  may  want  to  consider  setting  up  their 
own  facilities. 

HOSPITALS   MOST   ACTIVX 

While  day  care  may  be  sought  for  other 
reasons — a  mother  may  be  too  111  to  care  for 
her  children,  for  example — the  majority  of 
ChUdren  who  need  this  service  are  those  of 
working  mothers.  But  relatively  few  em- 
ployers have  developed  cbUd-care  faclUtles. 

According  to  the  Women's  Bureau,  hos- 
pitals have  been  leaders  In  day  care,  setting 
up  some  100  centers.  Several  shopping  cen- 
ters have  set  up  faclUtles,  as  have  various 
universities  and  private  companies.  The 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
and  management  In  the  men's  clothing  in- 
dustry have  opened  one  center  In  Verona, 
Va.,  are  constructing  centers  In  Baltimore. 
Md.,  and  Cbambersburg.  Pa.,  and  are  plan- 
ning several  others  In  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Midwest.  Another  facility  has  been  opened 
for  children  of  employees  at  the  Plant  In- 
dustry Station  of  the  Dei>artment  of  Agri- 
culture's Agricultural  Research  Center  in 
EeltsvlUe,  Md. 

The  Labor  Department's  day-care  center 
opened  In  October  1968  and  Is  located  Just 
a  few  blocks  from  the  Department's  main 
office  building  In  Washington.  It  Is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  7:45  a.m.  to 
5:45  p.m.  Parents  drop  their  children  off 
before  going  to  work  In  the  morning  and 
pick  them  up  at  the  end  of  the  workday. 
Operated  by  the  National  Capital  Area  Child 
Day  Care  Association  under  contract  with  the 
Department,  the  center  Is  directed  by  Ann 
Adams,  a  former  Head  Start  teacher,  vrith 
two  teachers  and  several  aides.  A  social 
worker,  psychiatrist,  and  nurse  visit  the  cen- 
ter regularly. 

As  Mrs.  Adams  explains,  "This  Is  an  edu- 
cational as  well  as  a  custodial  program.  We 
try  to  stimulate  the  all-round  development 
of  the  ChUdren.  We  have  activities  to  help 
foster  tbelr  Intellectual,  emotional,  physical, 
and  social  growth."  Music,  science,  language 
training,  and  Indoor  and  outdoor  play  are 
regular  activities.  The  children  take  occa- 
sional field  trips  to  monuments  and  museums 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  they  have 
also  been  treated  to  a  train  ride— «  first 
for  most  of  them. 

Educational  activities  have  been  made  part 
of  the  program  as  an  example  of  what  would 
Ideally  be  Included  In  a  top-quality  faculty. 
Officials  connected  with  the  center  point  out, 
however,  that  educational  activities  are  not 
mandatory  in  day-care  programs. 

PARENTS   INTXREST    STRESSED 

Parents  are  encouraged  to  work  <dosely 
with  the  teachers  and  the  social  worker 
affiliated  with  the  center.  They  are  expected 
to  eat  Ivmch  with  their  chUdren  at  the 
center  and  chat  with  the  teacher  once  a 
month.  Parent  meetings  at  wlch  Mrs.  Adams 
.  or  one  of  the  consultants  speaks  are  held 
monthly.  The  National  Capital  Area  Child 
Day  Care  Association  considers  these  meet- 
ings so  Important  that  cabfare  Is  provided 
for  parents  who  would  find  It  a  financial 
hardship  to  attend. 

The  center  Is  open  to  chUdren  ages  3^ 
to  6%.  Although  only  30  yoimgsters  were  en- 
roUed  Initially,  the  center's  capacity  Is  60, 
and  enrollment  wlU  be  expanded  during  the 
second  year  of  operation.  Nearly  half  of  the 
children  attending  now  are  thoee  of  dis- 
advantaged women  who  could  not  work  un- 


less low-cost  child  care  was  available.  The 
rest  were  selected  from  among  departmental 
employees  at  all  salary  levels  whose  day-care 
arrangements  were  Inadequate. 

The  new  employees  were  recruited  througb 
the  District  of  Columbia  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Program,  Opporttmlties  Industri- 
alization Center,  and  Work-Training  Oppor- 
tunity Center  of  the  PubUc  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. Parents  who  were  already  em|$loyed  In 
the  Department  were  selected  by  a  special 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Department,  the  union  that  represents 
Department  employees,  and  the  National 
Coital  Area  Child  Day  Care  Association. 

Parents  pay  a  sliding  fee  for  the  service, 
ranging  from  $1  a  week  for  those  whose 
total  fatnUy  Income  Is  under  $4,(K)0  a  year 
to  $25  a  week  for  those  making  more  than 
$15,(X)0.  These  f\inds  help  defray  costs  not 
covered  by  the  Jianpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  funds  allocated  to  the  program. 

First-year  costs  for  the  center  are  aver- 
aging about  $1,800  per  chUd.  This  wlU  be 
reduced  by  about  $200  In  the  second  year 
when  the  number  of  cbUdren  attending  Is 
Increased.  Much  of  the  center's  costs  go  to- 
ward staff  salaries,  educational  material,  and 
consultant  fees.  Officials  connected  with  the 
program  explain  that  the  center's  expenses 
compare  favorably  with  other  child-develop- 
ment day-care  centers  which  are  custodial 
rather  than  educaUonal. 

Although  the  program's  success  In  relation 
to  Its  overaU  objectives  Is  not  yet  known, 
most  of  the  parents  are  qiUte  pleased.  One 
Indication  of  the  center's  popvUarlty  Is  the 
turnover  rate  of  lees  than  20  percent,  a  figure 
officials  affiliated  with  the  program  consider 
extremely  low. 

Calvin  Shields,  supervisor  of  two  Labor 
Department  employees  whose  chUdren  attend 
the  center,  has  noticed  that  both  mothers  are 
relaxed  now  becavise  they  are  confident  their 
children  are  gating  good  care.  "It  has  freed 
their  minds  to  know  that  their  children  are 
weU  taken  care  of,"  be  said. 

Mothers  also  report  that  their  children  are 
pleased  with  the  arrangement.  Mrs.  Jac- 
queline Davis,  a  teller  In  the  Department's 
credit  umon,  says  her  daughter  Cheryl  Is 
enthusiastic — possibly  too  enthusiastic — 
about  the  centeV. 

"Cheryl  loves  the  kids  and  loves  the  teach- 
ers," Mrs.  Davis  says.  "She's  proud  of  the 
things  she  makes  and  paints.  In  fact,  I  think 
Cheryl  might  like  the  center  too  much.  She 
never  wants  to  leave.  She  fights  me  every 
afternoon  when  I  go  to  pick  her  up." 

Most  parents  say  their  chUdren  are  Im- 
proving their  language  skUls  and  broaden- 
ing their  horizons  of  knowledge  through  the 
program.  Ernest  Dixon,  one  of  the  three  male 
employees  whose  chUdren  are  currentiy  en- 
rolled, talks  about  his  daughter  Klmmle's 
progress :  ■^ 

"There's  no  question  that  she's  learning  a 
lot  at  the  center.  She  speaks  better,  and  she's 
more  aware  of  things  around  her.  With  the 
babysitter  we  had  before,  she  was  taken  care 
of — period.  Now  she's  learning." 

The  most  inresslng  problem  parents  have 
experienced  to  date  has  been  transporta- 
tion— either  bringing  the  chUdren  from 
home  to  the  center  or  getting  themselves 
from  the  center  to  work  on  time.  Trans- 
portation arrangements  have  been  especially 
troublesome  for  employees  who  do  not  work 
at  the  Department's  main  office  building, 
but  at  one  of  Its  other  buildings  aroimd  the 
city. 

In  one  case,  the  problem  was  solved  by  slin- 
ply  changing  the  working  hours  of  the 
mother  by  16  minutes.  Parents,  the  centerl 
staff,  and  Labor  Department  officials  are 
weighing  other  ways  of  handling  the  proUem. 
One  solution  being  considered  Is  establish- 
ment of  smaUer  sateUlte  centers  nearer  the 
Department's  other  buildings. 
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Other  changes  also  are  being  considered 
for  the  second  year  of  the  program.  One 
strong  possibility  Is  that  the  minimum  age 
limit  Tor  eligible  children  will  be  reduced. 
It  has  been  found  that  many  disadvantaged 
mothers  with  children  younger  than  2', 
would  be  able  to  work  If  appropriate  child 
care  were  available. 

An  Intensive.  8-month  evaluation  of  the 
center's  succeu  In  meeting  Its  objectives  is 
now  underwayTlf  the  study  shows  that  such 
centers  are  both  effective  and  feasible.  It  may 
point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  work-place  and  the 
labor  market. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  March   1969 1 

Dat-Care  Shortage  Htmrs  Job  Training 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Don't  talk  to  Maurice  Knighton  about  wel- 
fare recipients  not  wanting  to  work.  He 
knows  better. 

But  If  you  want  to  talk  about  how  society 
seems  to  be  doing  all  It  can  to  see  to  It  that 
welfare  recipients  remain  on  the  dole,  that's 
something  else  again. 

Knighton  Is  president  of  the  Sequential 
Computer  Corp.  at  6507  Chlllum  pi  nw.  His 
firm  Is  training  120  former  welfare  mothers 
as  data  transcribers  under  two  Manpower 
Act  programs. 

The  training  program  Is  a  success,  accord- 
ing to  Knighton,  the  Labor  Department  and 
the  women  themselves. 

But  a  number  of  women  have  had  to  leave 
the  program  because  they  can't  find  day- 
care facilities  for  their  children. 

"fl's  really  a  very  serious  problem  for 
us. "  Knighton  said.  "I'd  say  that  at  least  85 
per  cent  of  these  women  are  the  sole  sup- 
port of  anywhere  from  one  to  four  children, 
mostly  from  newborn  Infants  to  5  and  6  years 
old. 

"There  Just  Isn't  any  adequate  day-care 
service  available  tcr-tbem.  so  they  end  up 
leaving  the  children  with  older  relatives  or 
In  some  cases   virtually   unattended. 

"The  result  Is  accidents,  lost  time  when 
the  babysitters  don't  show  up.  full  days  lost 
sometimes  when  the  children  have  to  go  to 
the  clinics.  Some  of  our  women  have  actually 
moved  so  they  could  be  close  enough  to  a 
day-care  center  to  get  on  the  waiting  list  " 

In  an  attempt  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  the  problem.  Knighton  assigned  his 
asslstajit.  Michael  Zajlc  (pronounced  Zlkei, 
to  explore  the  possibilities. 

What  Zajlc  found  was  that  most  of  the 
legislation  directed  at  training  the  h*rd-core 
unemployed  takes  note  of  the  need  for  day 
care  and  often  provides  for  payment  for  day- 
care services.  But  It  does  not  provide  for 
creating  day-care  facilities,  and  the  problem 
is  that  there  simply  aren't  nearly  enough  to 
go  around — only  kome  3000  slots  when  more 
than  100  times  that  number  are  needed. 

The  Welfare  Department  will  reimburse 
mothers  for  babysitting  services.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
some  money  available  for  upgrading  estab- 
lished day-c*re  centers.  "But  no  government 
agency."  Zajlc  said,  "seems  to  have  the  au- 
thority, the  ability  and  the  money  to  estab- 
lish a  day-care  center." 

As  a  result,  only  between  6  and  7  per  cent 
of  Knighton^  trainees  have  their  children 
m  day-care  centers.  The  rest  are  being  taken 
care  of  on  a  catch-as-catcb-can  basis. 

It  Is  a  particular  problem,  he  said,  because 
most  of  the  trainees  have  had  almost  no 
previous  work  experience  and,  as  a  result,  no 
experience  at  procuring  sitter  services.  The 
absence  of  adequate  day  care  Ife  the  chief 
reason  for  the  high  turnover  rate  among 
the  trainees,  Knighton  said.  About  30  of  the 
first  SO  enrol  lees  have  left  the  program. 

Knighton  thought  be  bad  come  up  with 
an  Ideal  solution  to  the  problem. 

There  Is  In  the  warehouse  district  where 
bis  ofDcea  are  located  a  vacant  restaurant 


that  could  be  converted  Into  a  day-care  cen- 
ter capable  of  handling  up  to  60  children 

In  addition,  next  door  to  the  restaurant  Is 
another  vacant  building  that  would  be  used 
for  expanding  the  center.  Knighton  has  an 
option  on  both  buildings. 

"We  contemplated  a  Class  A  center  that 
would  meet  the  most  stringent  requirements 
for  nutrition,  health  care,  education,  cul- 
tural experiences  and  the  rest,"  he  said.  "We 
had  In  mind  to  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
with  the  mothers  paying  as  little  as  tl  a  week 
per  child  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  income. 
We  believe  we  could  do  It  at  25  per  cent  less 
than  any  other  Class  A  center  In  town  and 
still  provide  a  full-time  registered  nurse, 
trained  teachers  and  one  staffer  for  each  five 
to  seven  children." 

Knighton  said  he  was  willing  to  put  tlO.OOO 
of  the  company's  money  Into  the  center. 

The  problem  Is  that  he  needs  at  least 
$25,000  to  renovate  the  buildings  as  well  as 
some  operating  funds.  The  money,  as  far  as 
he  can  tell,  simply  isn't  to  be  had. 

A  part  of  the  reason  Is  that  much  of  the 
pertinent  legislation  simply  assumes  the  ex- 
istence of  day -care  facilities.  Another  Is  more 
philosophical.  There  Is  the  rather  middle- 
class  notion  that  children  under  age  3  are 
better  off  at  home  with  their  mothers. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  11,  19691 

A  Mother  Must  Stat  on  Relief  as  Dat-Carc 

Strike  Ooes  On 

(By  Francis  X.  Cllnes) 

It  Is  not  on  the  negotiating  table,  but  the 
grievances  In  the  continuing  strike  at  the 
day-care  centers  now  include  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Arthur  Mae  Maxwell  cannot  get  to  her 
Job  as  a  teacher's  assistant  at  Public  School 
66  In  the  Bronx  this  week  and  so  must  stay 
on  welfare. 

Another  of  the  growing  list  of  problems 
caused  by  the  nine-day-old  shutdown  of  103 
centers  Is  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Maxwell's  3-year- 
old  son,  Ronald,  cannot  get  Into  his  favorite 
room,  the  one  full  of  toys  at  the  rear  of  the 
Mollle  Perllblnder  Sunshine  Nursery  School. 
at  1440  Bryant  Avenue. 

"The  blocks."  Ronald  said  in  yearning,  after 
being  permitted  to  peer  at  the  toys  through 
a  window  of  the  desolate  center  where  55 
preschool  children  normally  are  playing,  sing- 
ing, snacklng,  reciting  and  napping  through 
their  mothers'  work  day. 

An  estimated  total  of  12.000  mothers  and 
children  depend  on  the  centers  and  now. 
with  the  wage  strike  Into  Its  second  "week, 
the  hardships  are  worsening.  Negotiations 
continued  yesterday,  and  the  one  consensus 
reported  was  a  sympathy  for  the  working 
mothers  who  need  the  centers. 

"I  can't  let  him  roam  streets,"  said  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  who  has  received  welfare  aid 
through  the  summer,  expecting  to  resume 
her  Job  with  the  opening  of  school.  "And  I 
can't  afford  a  private  baby  sitter,"  she  con- 
tinued as  the  boy  skipped  past  a  lotVuU  of  ^ 
trash.  "So  we're  both  home.' 

Dozens  of  calls  describing  problei 
to  Mrs.  Maxwell's  are  being  received 
at  the  Day  Care  Council  of  New  York. 

"We  can  offer  little  more  than  sympathy," 
said  Mrs.  Marjorle  Grossett,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  council,  who  noted  that  even  be- 
fore the  strike  thousands  of  children  were  on 
waiting  lists  for  the  centers,  which  were  full 
with  a  total  of  8,000  children. 

Some  mothers  are  paying  930  a  week  and 
more  for  a  private  sitter  to  avoid  absence 
from  Jobs  which,  like  Mrs.  Maxwell's,  are  low- 
Incotne.  Meantime,  three-way  labor  negotia- 
tions are  Inching  along  among  local  1707  of 
the  Community  and  Social  Agency  Employes, 
the  city,  which  pays  most  daycare  costs,  and 
the  Day  Care  Council,  representing  the  cen- 
ters. 

Mrs.  Maxwell,  like  most  of  the  persons 
served  by  the  centers,  has  a  limited  Income — 
less  than  $60  a  week  without  welfare  assist- 
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ance— and  Is  the  sole  support  of  her  two  chil- 
dren. Ronald  and  6-year-old  Veronica. 

"Why  can't  I  go  to  school  today?"  Ronald 
asked  yesterday  at  the  breakfast  table  as  he 
watched  his  sister  prepare  for  grammar 
school.  Mrs.  Maxwell  finUhed  dressing  the 
boy  In  a  gold-colored  sweater  and  matching 
trousers  and  the  three  walked  to  the  girl's 
school,  locking  their  apartment. 

WARNING  ON  LOITERERS 

"It's  three  and  a  half  rooms  for  $88  a 
month."  Mrs.  Maxwell  said.  "And  I've  yet  to 
see  the  half  nxxn. " 

In  the  street  there  were  sullen-looking 
loiterers  near  a  liquor  shop.  "Stay  out  of  their 
face."  she  said  to  Ronald.  In  warning  him  to 
keep  close. 

"He  doesn't  know  about  Junkies  and 
winos."  she  explained.  "But  there  they  are. 
and  I  tiope  to  be  out  of  here  by  the  time  he's 
old  enough  to  be  tempted" 

Mrs.  Maxwell  described  the  last  several 
years  since  her  husband  left  as  a  mixture  of 
factory  and  clerical  Jobs  interwoven  with  wel- 
fare aid. 

"We're  separated,"  she  said.  "We  tried  get- 
ting back,  but  the  money  Is  always  a  prob- 
lem He's  a  truck  driver  and  oan't  seem  to 
get  steady  work."  , 

"My  whole  life  now  Is  helping  my  kids," 
she  said  as  she  went  about  a  morning  watch- 
ing Ronald  play  on  the  sidewalk,  cautioning 
him  when  he  got  too  close  to  a  sleeping  dog. 
taking  him  by  the  hand  across  a  main  street. 
Freeman  Avenue,  and  down  to  the  day-c*re 
center. 

VISrr    TO   UNUSED   CENTER 

It  was  empty  except  for  the  director,  Mrs. 
Isabella  McCloud.  "I'm  waiting  for  Ronald 
and  all  the  others."  Mrs.  McCloud  said  as 
Ronald  went  Into  the  backyard  to  peek  Into 
his  playroom. 

"We're  a  family  here  and  this  strike  has 
caused  no  bad  feelings  with  us,"  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cloud added,  as  Mrs.  Maxwell  nodded  agree- 
ment. 

Outside,  after  promising  Ronald  he  would 
have  the  blocks  to  play  with  again  soon,  she 
pointed  toward  the  corner,  where  three 
burnt-out  buildings  stood  In  a  row.  their 
ground-floor  stores  abandoned  and  vandal- 
ized. 

Instead  of  playing  there.  Mrs.  Maxwell  In- 
sisted, Ronald  needs  the  center. 

"My  boy  leams  discipline  there."  she  said, 
"He  gets  along  better  with  other  kids,  he  gets 
a  hot  meal.  He's  not  Just  safe  all  day,  he's 
getting  ready  for  school  with  certified  teach- 
ers giving  classes." 

Mrs.  Maxwell,  who  said  she  has  known 
nothing  but  poverty  since  her  childhood  In 
Mississippi,  strongly  supports  the  strike, 
which  In  part.  Is  seeking  a  $6,000  minimum 
wage  for  maintenance  workers  who  now  start 
at  $3,900.  "It's  crazy  the  city  is  fighting  over 
that  kind  of  money,"  she  said. 

"This  neighborhood  Is  a  crime,"  the  mother 
declared,  slapping  away  some  Utter  Ronald 
had  picked  up.  "But  the  day-care  Is  good 
because  It  frees  me  to  struggle  against  this." 


I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct.  9. 
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Caring  for  Children  of  Working  Mothers 

(By  Susan  Hunslnger) 

Boston. — Mrs.  Brenda  J.  Roberts  of  Dor- 
chester, mother  of  three,  went  on  welfare 
because  she  could  not  afford  to  work. 

"When  my  kids  were  little,"  said  Mrs. 
Roberts,  "there  were  no  day-care  facilities 
available  that  I  could  afford.  So  I  went  the 
round  of  baby-sitters,  while  I  worked  first 
as  an  elevator  operator,  then  as  a  factory 
worker,  then  as  an  office  girl.  Finally  I  gave 
up  and  went  on  welfare:  I  couldn't  make 
enough  to  pay  for  the  baby-sitter  and  pay 
the  rent." 

Like  many  mothers  who  need  to  work,  Mrs. 
Roberts  Is  caught  up  in  a  vicious  circle. 
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The  circle  goes  around  like  this:  In  order 
to  contribute  to  the  full  or  partial  support 
of  her  family,  a  mother  needs  to  work.  In 
order  to  work,  she  needs  sotneone  to  care 
for  her  children.  In  order  to  pay  for  decent 
care,  she  cuts  deep  Into  the  benefits  from 
her  work. 

arrangements  fell  through 
Mrs.  Owen  Morgan,  wife  of  the  former 
president  of  the  KLH  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  described  the  situation 
which  led  her  husband  to  start  a  day-care 
center  for  children  of  company  employees: 
"He  saw  people  constantly  moving  In  and 
out  of  poverty."  she  said. 

"Mothers  earning  good  pay  and  enjoying 
life  In  their  work  community  would  suddenly 
be  forced  to  give  up  their  Jobs  and  go  on 
welfare  when  their  tenuous  child-care  ar- 
rangemente  fell  through,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 
Now  she  Is  day-care  coordinator  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Office  of  Planning  and  Program 
Coordination. 

So  far  only  two  groups  have  access  to  any 
extensive  federally  supported  day-care  pro- 
grams— the  handicapped  and  those  who 
qualify  for  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  and  are  enrolled  In  the 
Work  Incentive  training  program  (WIN). 

According  to  Mrs.  Morgan,  even  the  new 
Nixon  welfare-reform  proposals,  while  ad- 
vocating a  minimum  fioor  on  Income  for 
the  working  poor,  limit  requests  for  ex- 
panded day-care  facilities  to  current  welfare 
recipients  enrolled  in  Job-training  programs. 
In  his  Aug.  11  message  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  day  care  only  "as  a  bridge  for 
current  welfare  recipients  to  work." 
nixon's  program  scanned 

"What  the  President's  proposing  we're  al- 
ready doing  through  the  WIN  program." 
commented  Mrs.  Morgan.  "I  thought  he  was 
strong  at  the  beginning  on  Income  supple- 
ments for  working  people.  But  I  was  alarmed 
when  he  got  to  day  care :  He  was  only  talking 
about  welfare  people.  You  shouldn't  have  to 
get  on  welfare  to  get  off  It." 

Yet.  says  Mrs.  Morgan,  "If  we  are  really 
serious  about  waging  war  on  poverty,  we  need 
to  think  about  providing  a  day-care  program 
for  people  who  are  not  yet  poor  ...  to  help 
prevent  the  not-yet-poor  from  sliding  Into 
poverty." 

She  suggests  a  slldlng-scale  tuition  for 
day -care  centers.  In  order  to  "assure  that 
public  money  goes  only  where  It  Is  needed, 
without  pushing  families  off  the  ladder  to- 
ward security  the  moment  they  reach 
Rung  2  " 

State  welfare  department  officials  say  they 
would  like  to  subsidize  day-care  facilities  to 
serve  potential  and  former,  as  well  as  cur- 
rent, welfare  recipients.  "But  we  don't  have 
the  resources,"  said  John  McManus,  director 
of  Child  and  Family  Services  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts welfare  department. 

Last  spring  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
allocated  $4  million  for  day  care  to  match 
the  75  percent  available  In  federal  funds 
through  Title  IV (A)  of  the  Social  Secmrlty 
Act,  as  amended  in  1967. 

"But  $4  million  is  not  much  money  when, 
by  Federal  law,  the  state  must  provide  day 
care  for  children  of  WIN  motthers,"  said  Miss 
Louise  Noble,  regional  director  of  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau. 

That  Is.  while  Title  IV (A)  allows  states  to 
extend  day-care  services  to  potential  AFDC 
applicants.  It  requires  that  these  services  be 
furnished  to  current  recipients  enrolled  In 
WIN. 

The  shortage  of  day-care  services  Is  already 
holding  back  some  mothers  from  enrolling  in 
Job  training,  according  to  John  Perez,  day- 
care coordinator  for  WIN  In  Massachusetts. 
"Mothers  are  reluctant  to  send  their  kids  Just 
anywhere." 

Hence,  before  extending  day  care  to  po- 
tential recipients,  "let's  make  sure  we  can 


take  care  of  the  AFDC  mothers  first."  said 
Henry  Tlberlo,  core  director  of  day  care  for 
the  Massachusetts  welfare  department. 

(As  of  July,  1969,  there  were  1,650  AFDC 
mothers  enrolled  In  WIN  in  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Perez  estimates  that  30  percent  of  their 
children  were  placed  in  day -care  centers.) 

Mr.  llberlo  also  says  that  states  must  heed 
the  provision  In  social  security  law  which  re- 
quires that  services  extended  to  some  non- 
welfare  recipients  be  extended  to  all. 

The  Massachusetts  welfare  department  is 
currently  seeking  a  federal  waiver  of  this 
provision  In  order  to  set  up  a  model-cltlee 
demonstration  day-care  facility  that  would 
extend  services  to  nonwelfare  recipients  ex- 
clusively In  the  Boston  area.  "This  pilot  proj- 
ect would  give  us  some  Idea  of  the  volume  of 
Interest  and  need  for  day  care,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Manus. "Based  on  our  findings,  we  could  then 
move  to  provide  services  elsewhere  In  the 
state." 

He  warns,  however,  that  the  state  must  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  day-care  facilities  not 
Just  increase  the  quantity.  "Too  rapid  expan- 
sion of  day  care  may  put  a  lot  of  kids  under 
a  lot  of  roofs,  but  It  may  not  expand  their 
horizons." 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Oct.  14.  1969] 

Child-Care  Facilities  for  Working  Mothers 

Found  Inadequate 

(By   Susan   Hunslnger) 

Boston. — The  hand-painted  sign  on  the 
gate  of  a  community  day-care  center  says 
"Child's  World.  For  working  mothers.  Reas- 
onable rates."  So  far  the  sign  has  attracted 
plenty  of  working  mothers.  But  although  the 
rates  are  reasonable,  few  mothers  can  afford 
to  pay  them. 

One  applicant  is  a  divorcee  who  works  In 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  Another 
is  a  young  Puerto  Rlcan  mother  who  Is 
working  until  her  husband  comes  to  Join  her 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

Still  another  is  a  woman  whose  older  chil- 
dren now  take  turns  missing  school  to  baby- 
sit her  infant  child  while  she  works. 

None  of  these  vromen  is  on  welfare.  But 
none  of  them  can  afford  the  full  $15  per  week 
charged  by  the  center.  And  none  of  them, 
by  definition  Is  eligible  for  support  from  the 
State  Welfare  Department,  which  pays  the 
child-care  fees  for  welfare  mothers  In  Job- 
training  programs. 

HALF    Of-    WOMEN    EMPLOTED 

Who  needs  day  care?  "Income  per  se  has 
very  little  to  do  with  It,"  says  Mrs.  Owen 
Morgan,  day-care  coordinator  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Office  of  Program  Planning  and 
Coordination.  "What  you  need  to  know  Is 
whether  the  mother  needs  day  care  In  order 
to  get  the  Job  and  keep  It." 

The  need  for  subsidized  day  care  hence  ex- 
tends beyond  those  mothers  on  welfare,  or 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
(AFDC). 

"The  most  significant  fact  is  that  50  per- 
cent of  American  women  are  now  employed," 
Mrs.  Morgan  adds.  Even  as  many  as  one- 
fifth  of  the  mothers  of  very  young  children 
(under  three  years  of  ago)  are  working,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

And  most  of  these  women  work  because 
they  need  to.  According  to  a  1965  survey  of 
6  million  working  mothers  by  the  U.S.  Wom- 
en's Bureau,  almost  9  out  of  10  work  for 
"economic  reasons."  Of  this  group,  22  per- 
cent provide  the  sole  support  for  their  fam- 
ilies. 

"Over  against  the  millions  of  children  of 
working  mothers  who  need  good  day  care. 
It  is  estimated  that  licensed  day-care  fa- 
cilities are  available  for  less  than  500,000," 
reported  the  Department  of  Labor  In  April. 

"X  know  of  no  community  in  this  region 
which  says  It  has  adequate  resources  for  day 


care,"  says  Miss  Louise  Noble,  Northeast  re- 
gional director  of  the  VS.  Children's  Bureau. 

As  of  May.  1969,  there  were  5.647  children 
In  licensed  day-care  centers  in  Massachusetts. 

"We'll  probably  see  an  expansion  of  3.000 
to  4,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1970,"  says  John 
McManus.  director  of  Child  and  Welfare 
Services  for  the  State  Welfare  Department. 
The  State  Legislature  made  this  expansion 
pqssible  last  spring  when  it  allotted  44  mil- 
lion to  place  more  AFDC  children  in  private 
nonprofit  centers. 

children    OtriNUMBER    fachxties 

But  even  assuming  that  facilities  will  be 
available  for  10,000  more  children,  day  care 
would  still  elude  a  majority  of  the  eligible 
children  in  AFDC  families.  And  the  new  ex- 
pansion would  not  even  begin  to  affect  the 
children  of  the  working  poor,  or  those  who 
would  not  be  above  the  poverty  line  IX  the 
mother  did  not  work. 

According  to  Mrs.  Morgan's  estimates,  at 
least  40,000  AFDC  children  need  day  care  In 
Massachusetts,  not  to  mention  at  least  that 
many  children  among  the  working  poor. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  systematic  state- 
wide, much  less  nationwide,  purvey  of  the 
market  for  day  care.  One  obstacle  to  such  a 
survey  Is  that  so  few  Americans  have  ex- 
perienced day  care.  "It's  very  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  your  need  for  something  that  doesn't 
exist,"   says   Mrs.   Morgan. 

What  Is  needed,  she  says,  is  a  consumer 
test  of  day  care  in  a  community  where  It  Ls 
already  established.  This  would  help  deter-  *^ 
mine  the  potential  use  of  day  care,  assum- 
ing it  was  available  and  accessible  in  dis- 
tance and  cost. 

oat-care  centers  preferred 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  (MCCT)  conducted  a  lim- 
ited survey  In  1966  of  the  popularity  of 
day-care  centers  in  seven  selected  areas  of 
the  state. 

When  asked  where  they  would  prefer  to 
leave  their  children,  more  than  51  percent 
of  the  mothers  favored  the  group  day-care 
center  over  other  options,  such  as  the  home 
of  a  neighbor  or  relative  or  a  community 
playground.  But  only  6  percent  of  the  moth- 
ers  actually   used   group   day-care    centers. 

This  "apparently  was  due  to  the  costs 
and/or  Inaccessibility  of  existing  centers." 
the  MCCY  concluded. 

"Oood  child  care  is  expensive,"  says  Miss 
Noble.  She  estimates  Its  range  from  $35  to 
$40  per  week. 

The  Children's  Bureau  says  the  average 
mother  who  pays  for  child  care  actually  pajrs 
between  $10  and  $15  per  week,  but  this 
rarely  covers  the  full  cost.  The  difference 
between  the  real  cost  and  the  actual  fee 
paid  is  lost — either  In  the  quality  of  the 
service  rendered,  or  In  the  quantity  who 
can  be  served. 

NEED  SEEN  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES 

Not  every  working  mother  needs,  or  wants 
a  day-care  center.  Over  half  of  the  mothers 
now  working  find  someone,  often  a  father 
or  other  adult  relative,  to  care  for  the  chil- 
dren In  their  own  home. 

For  those  who  do  seek  child  care  outside 
their  homes,  says  Miss  Noble,  "It's  not  Just 
day-care  centers  that  we  need,  but  a  variety 
of  services  to  meet  different  needs."  These 
include  special  care  for  infants,  homes  for 
small  groups  of  children,  and  after-school 
care  for  school-age  children. 

At  the  same  time,  Miss  Noble  stresses  that 
many  mothers  who  work,  or  want  to  work, 
now  lack  access  to  any  kind  of  organized 
day  care. 

"The  lack  of  adequate  day-care  services 
Is  threatening  the  future  of  our  children," 
says  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Oettinger,  former 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  "We  have 
swept  this  problem  under  every  conceivable 
rug." 
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[From  the  New  Tork  TUnes.  Jan.  7, 19701 

SOMSONK  To  Mind  thk  Babt 

(By  M»y»  Pines) 

"I  know  a  lot  of  people  aay  that  mothers 

shoxUdnt  work."  Vice  President  Humphrey 

stated  recenUy.  "But  I  have  been  brought 

up  to  believe  that  what  U.  Is."  He  caUed  the 

lack  of  adequate  day-care  faciUttee  for  young 

children   one   of   the   greatest   problem*   of 

tomorrow's  America.  , 

The  trend  Is  clear:  more  and  more  wom- 
en are  going  to  work.  One  out  of  every  four 
mothers  of  children  xinder  the  age  of  8  U  In 
the  labor  force:  the  number  of  such  mothers 
has  doubled  since  1950  More  than  4  million 
preschoolers  have  mothers  who  work.  In- 
cluding 1,600,000  children  under  the  age  of 
3. 

Yet  the  nation  has  resolutely  Ignored  the 
problem.  American  women  remain  almost 
totally  deprived  of  opportunltlea  to  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
their  children  while  they  are  working  As  a 
result,  millions  of  youngsters  are  being  dam- 
aged emotionally.  Intellectually  and  some- 
times physically  during  their  most  forma- 
tive years. 

Behind  the  paucity  of  serrlcea  for  young 
children  lies  the  fear  that  providing  good 
day-care  faclllUea  might  encourage  even 
more  women  to  go  to  work — a  fear  enter- 
tained by  male  workers  who  wish  to  avoid 
competition  and  by  moralists  of  both  sexes 
who  believe  woman's  place  Is  In  the  home. 

There  are  a  few  signs  that  this  atmosphere 
may  be  changing  In  Cambridge.  Mass..  for 
example,  a  manixfacture  of  hl-fl  equipment 
has  just  set  up  a  demonstration  day-care 
center  for  the  children  of  Its  employes  In 
cooperation  with  the  V3.  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  employes  themselves. 

The  KLH  Child  Development  Center,  Inc.. 
will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  chil- 
dren's i>arents.  When  It  opens  on  Feb.  1  It 
will  run  from  7  AM.  to  3:90  PJ4.  to  coin- 
cide with  the  parents'  work  day.  It  will  take 
children  between  the  ages  of  a  and  6.  Moth- 
ers will  be  free  to  come  eat  with  their  chil- 
dren during  their  own  lunch  hours.  The 
center  plans  to  offer  all  the  educational 
advantages  of  a  good  nursery  school,  at  a 
price  the  parents  can  pay,  since  the  com- 
pany will  provide  about  16  per  cent  of  the 
cost  and  the  Children's  Bureau,  two-thirds. 
It  Is  meant  as  a  repUcable  project — one  that 
cotild  be  copied  In  many  different  klnda  of 
industries. 

"This  Is  the  beginning,  we  hope,  of  a 
trend."  declares  Mrs.  Richard  Lansburgh. 
president  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Day  Care  of  Children.  "A  tremendous  ac- 
celeraUon  will  take  place  In  the  coming 
years.  We'll  need  money  for  training,  for 
personnel,  so  that  these  programs  are  con- 
structive for  children — not  Just  baby-sit- 
ting!" 

While  management  started  the  KLH  cen- 
ter, in  Baltimore  a  union  Is  taking  the  lead. 
Not  surprisingly.  It  Is  a  union  largely  domi- 
nated by  women — the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers"  Union,  makers  of  men's  cloth- 
ing, which  plans  to  open  centers  for  some 
3.000  children  In  15  areas  of  Virginia.  Marr 
land.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware  and  Norti 
Carolina. 

"We're  the  originators  of  this  plan,  be- 
cause we  operate  In  small  towns  where  the 
membership  Is  100  per  cent  female."  explains 
Samuel  Nocella.  vice-president  of  the  ACWU 
and  manager  of  Its  Baltimore  region.  "We've 
experienced  some  acute  problems — aheen- 
teelsm  on  the  part  of  women,  and  nervous 
breakdowns,  which  are  very  frequent  among 
them.  And  we've  found  that  at  the  bottom  of 
It  there  la  always  a  child.  The  mother  be- 
oocnes  anxious,  worried  abotit  her  child,  she 
calls  home  or  stays  away  frcm  work,  and  un- 
leas  she  haa  parents  or  sotnebody  close  to 
her  to  take  care  of  her  chUd.  the  child  may 
really  be  in  bad  condlUon.  So  why  not  do 


what  people  have  been  doing  for  a  long  time 
in  Europe,  for  example  In  Sweden,  and  pro- 
vide cbUd-care  centers?" 

The  Amalgamated  is  now  supporting  a  bill 
in  Congress  to  include  child  care  among  the 
beneflu  that  can  be  negotiated  for  in  union 
agreemenu.  and  day-care  centers  may  be- 
come a  standard  item  in  colleotlve  bargain- 
ing next  year. 

In  the  long  run,  howevM'.  this  Is  a  problem 
that  can  only  be  met  by  the  government  on 
a  nationwide  scale,  declares  Jacob  Potofsky. 
president  of  the  ACWU.  "This  step,  creating 
day-care  centers  for  working  mothers,  is  the 
hrst  taken  by  any  union — and  It  Is  long  over- 
due," he  says.  Just  as  his  union  pioneered  in 
vmemployment  Insurance  in  the  twenties, 
and  saw  it  included  in  the  first  Social 
Security  Act  12  years  Uter.  "today  we  have 
the  same  hope  that  government  will  assume 
the  responsibility  throughout  the  land  of 
creating  proper  facilities  for  the  young  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers,  for  they  are  the 
future  of  our  country." 

The  government's  role  in  day  care  was 
prominent  only  during  World  War  n  when  It 
became  not  merely  acceptable,  but  positively 
patriotic  for  mothers  to  work.  Suddenly 
enough  nurseries  and  day-care  centers  blos- 
somed, with  government  aid,  to  care  for 
about  1,600.000  children.  But  nearly  all  these 
centers  were  closed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Today,  when  the  nimiber  of  working  women 
exceeds  the  World  War  n  total  by  6  mUUon. 
licensed  public  and  voluntary  day-care  cen- 
ters have  shrunk  to  one-sixth  their  wartime 
capacity.  They  have  also  changed  their 
orlentaUon.  Instead  of  opening  their  doors 
to  all,  they  tend  to  concentrate  on  families 
with  serious  emotional  or  social  problems. 
Their  waiting  lists  are  staggering. 

State  and  Federal  authorities  will  soon 
be  forced  to  enter  the  day-care  field  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  first  time  since  World  War 
II.  A  new  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  compel  thousands  of  mothers  on 
welfare  to  enter  work  training  or  take  Jobs, 
and  some  faclUtles  will  have  to  be  set  up  for 
their  children  while  they  work.  However, 
since  its  goal  is  not  to  provide  services  to 
children  but  to  cut  welfare  costs,  the  new 
law  may  lead  to  cheap  custodial  arrange- 
ments in  many  states.  The  law  makes  no 
provision  for  the  children's  education.  As 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Day  Care 
of  Children  puto  it.  "Our  country  will  then 
be  in  the  anomalous  position  of  giving  some 
children  a  headstart.  while  giving  others  a 
push  backward." 

Day  care  must  be  recognized  as  a  public 
utility  for  all  children,  some  experts  believe. 
'The  new  Uw  again  puts  the  emphasis  on 
the  underprlvlllged,  on  the  welfare  popula- 
tion, on  troubled  families."  worries  Professor 
Florence  Ruderman,  a  Brookl>'Ti  College  soci- 
ologist who  recently  completed  a  large-scale 
survey  of  day  care  for  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America. 

"Day  care  is  needed  on  all  levels  of  society — 
by  the  most  normal  families  and  by  the 
middle  class,  as  well  as  by  others,"  she  de- 
clares. "It  shoxild  be  available  to  the  entire 
society,  just  like  our  public  schools,  parks, 
playgrounds  and  libraries." 

According  to  Mrs.  Lansburgh  of  the  Na- 
lonal  Committee  for  the  Day  Care  of  Chil- 
dren, there  is  still  treniendous  resistance  to 
the  idea  of  day  care.  "Did  Planned  Parent- 
hood have  a  more  difficult  selling  Job?  We 
think  not."  she  says.  "Their  realatances  are 
verbalized  and  conaotous;  outs  are  not.  Day 
care  is  threatening  to  many  people — it  says 
mother  isn't  in  the  home  and  there's  nobody 
to  make  life  nice  and  secure.  Therefore, 
forget  It,  Ignore  it,  pretend  there's  no  need 
for  it.  Also,  few  people  know  the  massive 
size  of  the  problem  or  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  neglect. 

"I  don't  believe  that  all  women  should  go 
to  work,"  she  adds.  "But  I  do  feel  that  in 
1968  women  should  have  the  cboloe,  the  free- 


dom to  choose  whether  they  wish  to  use  their 
intelligence,  ablU'.y.  training  and  education 
without  penalizing  their  families."  She  polnU 
out  that  In  Maryland  alone,  400  nurses  would 
be  working  today  if  they  could  find  day -care 
services  that  they  would  trust  for  their 
children.  Meanwhile  hospital  patlenU  suffer 
from  the  critical  shortage  of  nurses. 

Just  as  professional  women  who  want  to 
work  should  not  be  made  to  stay  home, 
women  who  are  on  welfare  should  not  be 
made  to  go  to  work,  Mrs.  Lansburgh  declares. 
"There  should  be  a  free  choice  for  both,"  she 
says.  "This  choice  does  not  exist  in  this  coun- 
try today." 

Altogether  the  nation's  public  and  private 
licensed  day-care  facllltiee — many  of  them 
beyond  the  means  of  poor  people — can  ac- 
commodate only  450,000  children.  Mothers, 
thus,  are  forced  Into  all  kinds  of  Informal  or 
"black  market"  arrangements. 

Millions  of  "latchkey"  children,  for  in- 
stance, find  nobody  at  home  when  they  get 
home  from  school  In  the  afternoon.  Carrying 
their  house  keys  around  their  neck  or  In 
their  pockets,  they  wander  about  or  play 
without  supervision,  until  their  piarents  come 
back  from  work.  Sometimes  a  neighbor  or  an 
aunt  is  supposed  to  look  in  on  them 

Few  families  can  afford  to  hire  a  private 
nursemaid.  In  New  "JTork  City,  the  going  rate 
for  a  competent  nanny  is  anywhere  from 
t60  to  990  a  week.  If  she  can  be  found.  Even 
middle-class  parents  often  leave  their  chil- 
dren with  untrained  and  irresponsible  house- 
hold help  who  may  do  the  child  great  harm. 
An  estimated  38,000  children  under  the 
age  of  6  are  left  without  any  care  at  all  while 
their  mothers  work,  according  to  Katherine 
Oettlnger.  former  chief  of  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau:  many  of  them  are  just  locked  up  in 
their  homes.  Twice  as  many  preschoolers  are 
looked  after  by  a  brother  or  sister  not  much 
older  ttian  they  are. 

Children  under  3  are  generally  not  ad- 
mitted Into  the  licensed  day-care  centers  be- 
cause they  are  considered  too  young.  For 
many  working  mothers,  the  only  alternative 
that  remains  is  "family  day  care."  In  theory 
this  does  not  sound  too  bad:  The  mother 
leaves  her  child  with  a  woman  who  takes  in 
several  other  children  at  the  same  time,  for 
a  small  fee. 

But  a  recent  study  in  New  York  City 
showed  what  family  day  care  U  really  Uke. 
Though  the  city  has  an  establlahed  licensing 
procedure  for  family  day-care  homes,  only 
25  such  homes  have  been  licensed  In  the  en- 
tire city.  By  contrast,  25,000  children — more 
than  half  of  them  under  the  age  of  6 — are 
parked  in  a  variety  of  unlicensed  homes. 

One  of  the  interviewers  for  the  Medical 
and  Health  Research  Association  of  N.Y.C.. 
which  did  this  study,  sUll  has  nightmares 
about  some  of  the  places  she  visited.  Many 
of  the  day-care  "mothers"  were  physically  ill, 
she  reports — and  their  Illness  was  the  very 
reason  for  their  doing  this  kind  of  work. 
Several  were  drunkards. 

She  recalls  a  harassed  20-year-old  girl  who 
had  previously  worked  as  a  salesgirl  but  liad 
loet  her  job  because  of  a  severe  anemia 
which  left  her  always  tired.  The  girl  lived 
in  a  Crowded  home  with  many  relatives.  In- 
cluding three  small  children,  and  took  in 
three  other  children  for  day  care.  She  had 
loat  control  over  the  six  children  to  the  ex- 
tent that  she  did  not  even  bother  to  find 
out  what  part  of  the  house  they  were  in. 
One  youngster,  aged  4,  did  nothing  but  cry 
all  day  long,  sitting  alone  on  the  top  step 
of  the  porch.  The  girl  said  he  was  "spoiled." 
In  moat  of  the  family  day-care  homes  the 
children's  routine  was  breakfast,  TV,  lunch, 
nap,  and  TV.  One-third  of  the  homes  had 
DO  play  materials  of  any  kliul.  In  25  per  cent 
of  the  homes  the  children  were  never  taken 
out-of-doors.  As  many  as  84  per  cent  of  the 
homes  were  rated  inadequate  because  they 
violated  ttie  Health  Code,  or  because  tha 
ebUdren  were  severely  neglected. 
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Throughout  their  study,  the  interviewers 
were  assailed  by  desperate  women  who 
begged  them  to  help  find  good  day-care 
services  for  their  children.  They  would  try 
any  trick  to  attract  the  interviewers'  atten- 
tion, hoping  it  might  somehow  lead  them  to 
space  In  a  day-care  center.  The  study's  as- 
sociate director.  Milton  Willner.  a  social 
worker  with  long  experience  in  day  care,  con- 
cluded that  two  kinds  of  programs  were  tir- 
gently  needed :  a  training  program  for  wom- 
en who  would  rim  Ucensed  family  day  care 
for  up  to  five  children  in  their  homes,  bol- 
stered by  periodic  inspections  to  make  sure 
they  provided  enough  play  materials,  nap 
facilities  and  fresh  air;  and  many,  many 
more  day-care  centers,  including  some  for 
children  under  the  age  of  3. 

The  years  from  birth  to  6  offer  a  unique 
opportunity  to  break  the  cycle  of  failure 
that  awaits  America's  poor  chUdreh,  The 
first  four  years  of  life  are  the  most  impor- 
tant time  of  all — the  crucial  years  that  de- 
termine a  child's  later  personality  and  intel- 
ligence, according  to  modem  psychologists. 
During  these  years,  a  child's  environment 
plays  a  decisive  role. 

Now  that  private  companies,  tuiiona  and 
the  Oovernment  are  becoming  more  aware  of 
the  urgent  need  for  day  care,  they  have  a 
chance  to  set  a  new  pattern  for  such  serv- 
ices. Until  now,  education  has  never  been 
day  care's  forte.  "If  there  are  qualified 
teachers,  it's  a  nursery  school;  if  it's  custo- 
dial, it's  day-care,"  has  all  too  often  been 
the  working  definition  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  Unless  the  new  day-care  cen- 
ters offer  a  truly  effective  educational  pro- 
gram, they  will  waste  their  opportunity  to 
make  a  major  improvement  in  the.  lives  of 
millions  of  children. 


(From  Parade  magazine.  Mar.  S,  1967] 

Who  Takes  Caex  or  Youa  CBnj>BSZf? 

(By  Sid  Roes) 

The  scene  would  have  made  the  most 
hardened  person  weep. 

Entering  a  large  frame  home,  a  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.,  health  Inspector  brushed  past  the 
middle-aged  woman  who  owned  the  house 
and  headed  upstairs.  There,  In  a  barnllke, 
badly  lit,  foul-smelling  room,  be  saw  a  series 
of  cages  fashioned  from  Inverted  baby  cribs 
and  plywood  partitions  and  padlocked  at  the 
top. 

Inside  each  was  a  small  child. 

There  were  16  in  all.  Each  enclosure  was 
so  cramped  that  the  child  could  neither 
stand  up  nor  stretch  out.  One  girl  slept  with 
her  knees  under  her  chin,  vinable  to  extend 
bw  legs.  A  5-year-old  boy  was  asleep  on  his 
knees,  his  head  bent  forward,  touching  the 
floor. 

The  inJ^>ector  charged  the  "nursery"  owner, 
Mrs.  Juanita  Yingling,  60,  with  cruelty  to 
children.  When  she  came  to  court  a  few 
months  later,  authorities  discovered  that  she 
had  recently  been  released  from  a  mental 
hospital  and  was  In  her  son's  guardianship. 
Welfare  authorities,  in  charge  of  Inspecting 
nurseries,  confessed  Mrs.  Yingling  had  been 
operating  for  years  without  inspection. 

Cases  Uke  this  point  up  a  shameful  and 
serious  problem  in  our  society.  At  a  time  when 
more  and  more  mothers  are  in  the  labor 
force,  and  an  Increasing  number  of  wcHnen 
are  compelled  by  economic  pressxire,  widow- 
hood, separation  or  divorce  to  find  jobs  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families,  fa- 
cilities to  care  for  their  children  are  nothing 
short  of  deplorable. 

A   NATION'S  SHAME 

Recognizing  the  problon.  President  John- 
son two  weeks  ago  called  for  federal  support 
of  day  care  for  children  under  age  3  in  Child 
and  Parent  centers.  "The  human  needs  of 
many  American  children  are  not  being  met," 
says  Sen.  Abraham  RibicoS  (D.,  Conn.),  an 
advocate  of  federal  asslstanoe  for  day-care 
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centers.  Adds  Mrs.  Marlanna  Jensen,  director 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Day  Care 
of  Children:  "The  extent  of  the  neglect,  the 
dangers  and  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  should  make  us  hang  out 
heads  in  shame." 

While  the  U.S.  has  some  excellent  public- 
sponsored  facilities  for  children  of  working 
mothers,  such  as  those  in  New  York  City  and 
in  California,  and  some  equally  fine  church 
and  privately  run  Institutions,  these  can 
accommodate  only  a  handful  of  children. 

According  to  census  flguree,  there  are  an 
estimated  13  million  children  under  14 
whose  mothers  work.  The  total  includes  3.8 
million  under  6,  1.6  million  under  3.  Many 
of  these  are  cared  for  by  relatives  or  by  baby- 
sitters in  their  own  homes.  But  some  2.7  mil- 
lion need  day  care  outside  the  home,  and  only 
about  300,000  can  be  handled  in  public  and 
charitable  centers  and  licensed  family  day- 
care homes. 

The  result  la  a  vast  babysitting  "under- 
ground"— a  network  of  Informal  operations, 
where  a  housewife  charges  $2  to  (20  a  week  to 
"mind"  children  in  her  own  home.  Legal.'". 
In  many  states,  such  of>eratlons  are  subject 
to  licensing  or  other  regulation,  but  most  are 
completely  uncontrolled,  and  many  are  not 
even  known  to  authorities.  Even  when  op- 
erated with  the  best  of  intentions,  they  sel- 
dom offer  more  than  the  barest  care  and  run 
with  complete  disregard  of  health  and  safety 
regulations. 

Thus,  Chicago  authorities  recently  found 
one  ramshackle  house  with  49  children  aged 
3  months  to  11  years  crowded  into  the  t>ase- 
ment.  Twenty  of  them  were  kept  in  a  single 
eight-by-nine  room.  They  were  wearing  their 
coata  because  there  was  nowhere  to  hang 
them.  There  was  only  enough  chairs  for  half 
to  sit  down. 

In  another  nilnols  case,  officials  found  five 
children  being  cared  for  by  an  80-year-old 
blind  woman.  And  in  Oarden  City,  Mich.,  a 
Detroit  suburb,  14  children  were  hospital- 
ized with  tuberculosis,  apparently  triggered 
by  an  employee  who  had  not  passed  a  health 
exam. 

Even  worse  than  the  underground,  how- 
ever, many  children,  studies  show,  are  actual- 
ly left  to  care  for  themselves.  Besides  "latch- 
key" children — those  who  come  home  from 
school  to  an  empty  home — an  estimated  38,- 
000  children  under  6  are  left  all  day  without 
adult  supervision. 

Actually,  one  reason  tar  the  day-care  prob- 
lem is  that  the  tremendous  need  for  day-care 
institutions  has  leaped  upon  us  so  swiftly. 
Women  only  began  to  enter  the  work  force  in 
great  numbers  during  World  War  II,  but  since 
then  the  number  has  jumped  half  a  million 
a  year.  Today  one  woman  in  three  with  chil- 
dren under  18  holds  a  Job.  At  the  same  time, 
the  VS.  still  thinks  a  woman's  place  is  in 
the  home.  If  she  wishes  to  work,  this  belief 
holds,  it's  up  to  her  to  make  arrangements 
for  her  children. 

THX   COST   or  CAU 

In  truth,  of  course,  many  w<xnen  today 
are  forced  to  work  through  economic  ne- 
cessity: Divorced  or  separated,  they  are  the 
sole  support  of  their  famillep.  Many  can 
scarcely  afford  the  average  910  a  week  un- 
derground facilities  cost,  let  alone  916  to 
920  a  week  and  more  charged  by  commercial 
day-care  centers.  They'd  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  cheaper  public  centers,  but 
the  demand  is  too  great. 

The  day  care  problem,  however,  cuts  across 
social  and  economic  classes.  Among  the  most 
neglected  of  all  are  children  of  college  stu- 
dents. Usually  living  on  a  shoestring  budget, 
with  the  wife  working  to  support  her  hus- 
band, students  resort  to  all  manner  of  imder- 
ground  amusements. 

Most  of  the  underground  centers  are  oper- 
ated in  ordinary  residences,  and  the  oper- 
ators Umlt  themselves  to  caring  for  one  or 
two  children.  It's  when  five  to  ten  children 


are  Involved  that  the  violations  become  more 
important. 

Rules  of  fire  safety  are  frequently  vio- 
lated. Few  imdergrovmd  operators  have  even 
considered  fire  drills,  and  their  homes  do 
not  meet  even  the  minimum  precautions, 
such  as  doors  that  open  outward.  In  Colum- 
bus, O.,  PAEAOE  visited  a  center  on  the  third 
floor  of  a  frame  house,  reached  by  a  narrow 
stairway.  In  the  event  of  fire,  the  operator 
could  never  have  evacuated  the  children. 

Health  rules,  too,  are  violated.  In  few  cases 
do  the  operators  or  their  employees,  if  any, 
take  physical  examinations.  Nor  do  the  chil- 
dren themselves  receive  any  health  care. 
Meals  furnished  are  neither  nourishing  nor 
filling.  When  parents  send  lunches,  little 
care  is  given  them.  "Can  you  Imagine  what 
happens  to  a  tunafish  sandwich  after  four 
hours  in  one  of  these  places?"  one  expert 
asked  parade.  Moreover,  lack  of  facilities, 
such  as  play  space  or  equipment,  makes  for 
a  stultifying  day. 

Study  of  a  single  location  best  helps  you 
to  understand  the  inadequacies  of  day 
care.  Chicago,  for  instance,  according  to  the 
Welfare  Council  there,  has  an  estimated 
184,000  children  of  working  mothers.  Fewer 
than  half  are  cared  for  in  their  own  homes 
by  relatives;  about  18,000  are  cared  for  at 
home  by  babysitters;  another  16,000  stay 
with  relatives  in  their  homes.  About  14,000 
(including  600  tmder  6)  shift  for  themselves. 
The  remainder — about  60,000 — are  in  need 
of.  some  form  of  day  care. 

TO  cope  with  this  fiood,  the  city  has  one 
public  day-care  center,  13  Community  Ftmd 
centers,  15  operated  by  churches  and  60 
commercial  centers — total  capacity,  3700. 
There  are  an  additional  234  licensed  day- 
care homes,  which  can  acconunodate  621 
children. 

ONE  crrr's  pught 
The  Welfare  Council  recently  surveyed  Chi- 
cago's day-care  needs  nelghbbrhood  by 
neighborhood.  In  low-income  E^lewood, 
with  an  estimated  7000  children  in  need  of 
care,  there  was  one  commercial  day-care 
center  and  four  llceiLsed  day-care  homes — 
total  capacity,  87  children.  The  Grand  Boule- 
vard area  was  said  to  need  ^>ace  for  1300;  it 
could  accommodate  99.  Rogers  Park  could 
take  care  of  105  out  of  600 — but  it  shared  Its 
facilities  with  adjoining  neighborhoods. 

Parade  spent  several  days  visiting  \mder- 
ground  operations  in  Columbus,  O.  Follow- 
ing newspaper  ads,  "Female  Babysitting 
Wanted"  and  "Children  Boarded,"  a  reporter 
poeed  as  the  father  of  a  3-year-old  in  need 
of  all-day  care.  At  the  first  place  he  was  told 
the  child  could  "play  with  toys  all  day  or 
watch  TV"  and  he  would  get  a  hot  lunch  or 
snack.  The  fee  was  910  a  week.  The  next 
woman  promised  good  care  for  912  a  week — 
"but  only  if  he's  out  of  diapers,  they're  too 
much  trouble."  In  a  third  case  the  ad  led 
to  a  dingy,  depressing,  smelly  home.  The 
wv  man  said  care  ooet  915  a  week. 

None  of  the  three  was  licensed,  since  Ohio 
laws  do  not  cover  licensing  of  commercial 
day-fare  facilities.  Owners  bristled  at  the 
very  idea.  They  protested  that  they  "liked 
children"  and  didn't  see  why  they  needed 
to  be  Inspected.  Comp>arlng  notes  with  work- 
ing women,  later,  the  reporter  found  their 
exp>erience  jibed  with  his.  They  said  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  licensed  place 
or  one  with  reasonable  rates. 

What  can  be  done  to  help  such  working 
women? 

Almost  all  authorities  contacted  agreed 
that  there  must  be  more  facllltiee,  better  fa- 
cilities and  a  more  vinifled  approach  to  ttie 
problem — with  the  federal  government  play- 
ing a  much  greater  role  than  It  does  now. 
A  few  believe  thaA  the  U.S.  should  copy  the 
Scandinavian  countries  with  a  nationwide 
network  of  low-ooet  nurseries. 

Almost  no  one  believes  that  merely  en- 
forcing licensing  procedures  will  eliminate 
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the  problem,  slooe  It  would  only  <lrlve  many 
estabUsbments  out  of  buslneas  and  increaM 
preesure  on  tboM  remaining.  Instead  some 
experts  believe  a  federal  or  sUte  subsidy 
should  be  given  nonprofit  or  even  oommer- 
clal  institutions  to  help  them  expand  or 
Improve. 

A  number  of  commercial  facilities  now  in 
operation  drew  praise  from  experts.  The  ABC 
Nursery  In  Chicago,  which  handles  73  kids. 
Is  one.  But  some  experts  feel  the  solution 
Is  neither  commercial  nor  government  facili- 
ties but  nurseries  operated  by  companies  who 
employ  a  great  number  of  women. 

One  example  Is  at  the  Rochester  Clothing 
Company,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  The  owner, 
Carl  Olordano,  established  a  nursery  two 
years  ago  as  a  means  of  luring  women  em- 
ployees In  New  Bedford.  The  nursery  has  a 
capacity  of  100  children,  usually  runs  about 
half  full.  A  practical  nurse  Is  In  charge,  and 
Giordano's  daughter  and  three  assistant 
teachers  help  out.  It  operates  from  7  to  4:16. 
Children  get  light  breakfast,  two  snacks  and 
a  hot  lunch.  There's  a  supervised  play  time 
and  some  Instruction.  Olordano  figures  It 
costs  about  $10  a  week  a  child,  and  Is  worth 
It. 

TO  many  persons,  of  course,  such  an  op- 
eration Is  anathema  because  It  encourages 
more  women  to  take  Jobs  outside  the  home. 
This  kind  of  philosophy  has  torpedoed 
greater  subsidies  for  day  care  programs  by 
Congress  with  charges  of  "federalized  baby- 
sitting." Charles  Tobln  of  the  New  Tork  State 
-Welfare  Conference  recently  declared  that 
"Unlimited  day-care  services  .  .  .  will  weaken 
family  ties  by  encotiraglng  mothers  to  pur- 
sue activities  which  do  not  strengthen  family 
lUe." 

Tet  most  experts  agree  that  the  true  vic- 
tims of  the  day-care  mess  today  are  chil- 
dren— and  that  the  mothers  of  these  chil- 
dren are  playing  a  vital  role  In  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  "The  availability  of  modem 
child  day-care  services  Is  no  longer  an  In- 
dividual convenience,"  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey says.  "It  Is  a  community  and  national 
neoesaity." 

^— —       ♦ 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  14.  1969) 

Dat-Carz  PACiLrnzs  Usccd  for 

AaUNGTON    PXKSCHOOLEXS 

The  number  of  working  Arlington  moth- 
ers with  pre-school  children  has  risen  so 
sharply  that  a  community  effort  to  provide 
day-care  centers  is  urgently  needed,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  committee  of  the  Arlington 
Health  and  Welfare  Council. 

In  a  34-page  report  sent  to  the  County 
Board  and  Human  Resources  Commission, 
the  citizen  study  group  called  for  two  pilot 
day-care  centers,  a  county  coordinator  of 
child  care  and  more  stringent  rules  for  op- 
eration of  existing  facilities. 

There  was  no  estimate  given  of  the  cost 
of  providing  such  programs  because  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  better  use  of  existing 
facilities  and  services,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  health  and  education,  said  Mrs.  M. 
Patton  Echols,  chairman  of  the  preschool 
child-care  committee. 

At  present.  Arlington  day -care  centers  ac- 
commodate an  estimated  847  children.  Of 
the  existing  facilities,  seven  are  private, 
profit-making  enterprises,  four  are  non  profit 
community-run  centers,  and  two  are  fed- 
erally subsidized.  The  county  runs  no  cen- 
ters. 

Surveys  of  public  schools  alone  show  that 
Arlington  has  a  higher  percentage  of  work- 
ing mothers — In  one  school,  67  per  cent — 
than  the  national  average  of  33  per  cent. 
The  report  Indicates  the  number  will  grow 
even  faster  with  the  advent  of  proposed 
high-rise  apartment  buildings. 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kahn.  general  chairman 
of  the  committee,  noted  that  the  program  Is 
geared  toward  a  geographic  and  economic 
cross  section  of  the  county. 


The  report  emphasized  that  the  concept 
of  the  program  Is  to  provide  "total  day  care 
as  a  community  service  rather  than  a  serv- 
ice to  poverty  families"  alone. 

The  report  suggests  the  possibility  of  sub- 
sidizing some  of  the  tuition  costs  on  a  slid- 
ing fee  scale  based  on  Income  and  the  num- 
ber of  children. 

The  report  also  says  that  day-care  centers 
should  not  be  "baby-sitting "  services  alone, 
but  should  concentrate  on  preparing  the 
preschool  child  for  school. 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  is  now  holding  extensive  hearings 
on  the  Presidents  family  assistance  plan, 
I  am  especially  cognizant  of  the  narrow 
margin  separating  the  working  poor  from 
thoee  on  welfare — the  narrow  line  be- 
tween economic  independence  and  eco- 
nomic dependence. 

The  key  purpose  of  the  family  assist- 
ance plan,  which  I  cosponsored,  is  to  re- 
form the  welfare  program  so  that  it  moti- 
vates work  rather  thajx  encouraging  de- 
pendence. Today,  I  am  cosponsoring  the 
Comprehensive  Headstart  Development 
Act  of  1970,  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
this  concept. 

A  recent  study  of  families  on  welfare  in 
New  York  City  shows  that  seven  out  of 
10  mothers  on  welfare  would  prefer  to 
work.  Moreover,  six  out  of  10  mothers  on 
welfare  with  preschool  children  said  that 
they  would  prefer  to  work  if  day  care 
were  available. 

If.  in  the  1970's  we  are  to  bring  off  wel- 
fare the  two-thirds  of  the  AFDC  mothers 
who  could  not  attain  independent  eco- 
nomic status  in  the  1960's,  we  have  to  see 
that  there  are  adequate  child-care  cen- 
ters to  take  care  of  their  children. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  61  Fed- 
eral Programs  providing  funds  for  day 
care  and  child  development  in  seven  dif- 
ferent departments  and  agencies.  These 
61  programs  reach  a  total  of  642,040  chil- 
dren. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 3  million  children  aged  3  to 
5  coming  from  poor  families  who  would 
be  eligible  to  take  advantage  of  day-care 
services.  If  we  are  going  to  effectively  al- 
leviate this  gap  in  services,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  to  first  consolidate  and 
coordinate  these  61  programs. 

President  Nixon  has  committed  his  ad- 
ministration to  the  first  5  years  of  life. 
To  accomplish  this  we  need  to  be  sure 
that  the  child  development  programs  are 
based  on  a  strong,  coordinated  founda- 
tion. Without  this,  I  do  not  believe  any 
program  can  be  successful.  The  Compre- 
hensive Headstart  Child  Development 
Act  of  1970  will  establish  such  a  founda- 
tion. Further,  it  will  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  an  improved  scrutiny  over 
Federal  efforts  in  this  area. 

Briefly,  this  bill  will  provide  for  In- 
creased research  Into  the  process  of 
child  development;  additional  facilities 
to  house  child-care  centers ;  training  for 
teachers  and  paraprofessionals  who  work 
with  these  children;  an  effective  evalua- 
tion procedure  to  provide  Congress  and 
the  public  with  accurate,  relevant  infor- 
mation as  to  the  Impact  of  these  pro- 
grams ;  and  a  major  step  In  consolidating 


and  coordinating  the  61  present  pro- 
grams. 

When  dealing  with  young  children  the 
Importance  of  paaental  involvement  and 
volimteer  services  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. This  bill  encourages  participation 
from  the  private  sector  by  including 
businesses,  teenagers,  and  older  Ameri- 
cans. In  addition,  the  new  arrangement 
would  place  a  Joint  administrative  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Federal  and  State 
governments. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
S[>eaker,  I  take  great  pride  in  associat- 
ing myself  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Headstart  Child  Development 
Act  of  1970,  which  is  being  introduced 
today. 

To  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  early 
childhood  care  and  child  development  is 
a  task  which  must  rank  high  among  our 
national  priorities.  To  meet  the  specific 
child-care  needs  of  more  than  10  million 
working  mothers  with  young  children  is 
a  challenge  which  must  be  met  in  the 
interests  of  both  the  Nation's  economy 
and  the  well-being  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  must  be  away  from 
home. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  such 
programs  as  Headstart,  the  efforts  of 
Government  to  meet  child  care  and  de- 
velopment needs  have  been  laudable  in 
Intent  but  often  lacking  in  necessary 
coordination.  The  proliferation  of  various 
programs,  which  this  legislation  seeks  to 
correct,  has  resulted  In  confusion  and 
discontinuity  at  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels  which  has  generally  reduced  the 
effectiveness  of  each  program.  Let  me 
cite  some  examples,  sis  follows: 

Some  programs  permit  Federal  funds 
to  pay  100  percent  of  the  program  costs, 
while  others  provide  90  percent,  80  per- 
cent, or  75  percent,  and  still  another  pro- 
gram allows  Federal-aid  funding  for 
only  8  percent  of  costs. 

Existing  legislation  often  defeats  Its 
own  goals.  Under  one  program,  for  exam- 
ple, a  welfare  mother  is  eligible  for  fed- 
erally aided  child-care  services  while 
she  completes  a  manpower  training  pro- 
gram, but  is  no  longer  eligible  when  she 
completes  training  and  is  ready  to  take 
a  Job.  All  too  often  she  is  forced  to  go 
back  on  welfare. 

Eligibility  requirements,  based  on 
family  income,  vary  from  program  to 
program. jCut-off  points  often  seem  quite 
arbitrary,  especially  to  the  poorly  paid 
working  mother  of  preschool  children 
who  finds  she  is  Ineligible  for  such  serv- 
ices since  she  is  not  poor  enough. 

It  would  be  paradoxical,  indeed,  for  this 
Nation  to  implement  a  proposed  wel- 
fare system  which  requires  a  mother  to 
take  work  without  first  providing  ade- 
quate child-care  facilities.  It  Is  difficult 
enough  to  meet  today's  employment 
needs  because  of  the  unavailability  of  a 
large  part  of  the  labor  force  for  this  very 
reason.  To  provide  a  subsidy  for  the  care 
of  children  of  working  mothers,  es- 
pecially If  the  custodial  function  Is  com- 
bined with  learning  and  development 
opportunities,  is  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  today's  transient  society  and  our 
desire  to  help  our  children  achieve  their 
full  potential. 
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The  inconsistencies  are  remedied  in 
the  legislation  being  introduced  today. 
Six  Federal  programs  providing  child 
care,  child  development,  and  Headstart 
services  will  be  brought  together  into  a 
single  overall  program  under  the  guid- 
ance of  HEW's  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment. One  set  of  standards  will  be  ap- 
plied at  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels. 
Eligibility  for  services  will  be  extended 
not  only  to  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged but  to  middle-income  working 
mothers,  who  will  be  charged  fees  ac- 
cording to  fee  scales  set  by  each  State. 

Each  State  will  assess  Its  own  needs 
and  design  programs  and  services  which 
best  fit  its  local  situations.  The  bill  fur- 
ther creates  a  vital  research  arm.  the 
National  Institute  for  Early  Childhood 
Development  and  Education,  and  pro- 
vides funds  to  train  personnel. 

In  particular.  I  commend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  involve  em- 
ployers and  Industry  in  the  development 
of  child-care  programs. 

Within  the  constraints  of  existing 
legislation,  several  States  have  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  coordinated  approach 
to  child  development  services.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  Massachusetts  is  one  of  those 
States.  I  believe  our  experience  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  Accordingly, 
I  am  inserting  herewith  In  the  Record  an 
article  by  Mrs.  Owen  G.  Morgan,  day- 
care coordinator  in  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Program  Coordination  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Executive  Office  for  Administra- 
tion and  Finance.  It  follows: 
State  Action  To  Improve  Child  Services 
(By  Owen  O.  Morgan) 

Because  of  his  concern  over  the  fragmenta- 
tion and  lack  of  continuity  of  programs — 
particularly  day  care — for  children  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, Oovernor  Francis  W.  Sargent 
created  by  Executive  Order,  on  September  26, 
1969,  a  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Child  Development. 

"Massachusetts  has  had  a  commitment  to 
day  care  for  a  long  time,"  said  Oovernor 
Sargent.  "Our  Massachusetts  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth  has  had  a  day  care  com- 
mittee since  1962.  Yet  In  spite  of  all  our 
Interest  and  our  rich  professional  resources, 
our  systems  for  delivering  services  to  chil- 
dren have  made  little  progress.  There  are 
gaps;  there  are  overlaps;  and  there  Is  a  waste- 
ful and  potentially  destructive  competition 
for  the  same  funds.  All  our  meetings,  all  our 
reports  and  all  our  speeches  have  not  added 
up  to  much  Increase  In  otir  prqgrams  for 
children.'"  ^ 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  Gover- 
nor's concern  over  fragmentation  Is  well 
placed.  More  than  13  public  agencies  are  In- 
volved with  some  aspect  of  child  care,  and  89 
p)er  cent  of  the  day  care  In  the  state  Is  pro- 
vided by  a  variety  of  private  agencies.  Bits 
and  pieces  of  federal  and  state  legislation 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  few  too- 
narrow  programs,  haphazardly  distributed, 
with  the  best  services  sometimes  going  to 
families  In  more  affluent  communities.  We 
have  programs  for  the  blind,  programs  for  the 
deaf,  programs  for  the  retarded,  programs  for 
the  disturbed,  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, programs  for  children  of  mothers  in 
job  training,  programs  for  children  of  wel- 
fare recipients,  programs  for  children  of 
working  mothers.  And,  of  course,  we  have  our 
private  nursery  schools  for  the  middle  class. 
The  result  Is  that  children  are  being  segre- 
gated by  category;  children  are  moved  from 
program  to  program  as  categories  of  eligi- 
bility change;   children  being  In  programs 


and  then  are  dropped.  Our  programs  are  not 
being  designed  to  meet  needs  as  perceived  by 
users.  We  have  a  chaotic  administrative 
situation  with  too  little  commuiUcatlon  be- 
tween agencies,  and  no  one  Is  "responsible 
for  being  responsible"  for  what  happens  to 
families  seeking  service.  What  is  needed  Is  a 
generic  system  of  services  to  children  and 
their  families,  distributed  equitably  across 
the  state  on  a  geographic  basis,  but  our  vari- 
ous systems  at  present  are  not  organized  to- 
ward this  goal. 

There  are  more  than  600,000  working 
women  In  Massachusetts,  but  only  33.000 
places  in  licensed  day  care  of  any  kind, 
most  of  it  half-day  programs.  We  have  no 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  children 
younger  than  three  who  need  care  or  of 
older  children  after  school  hours.  Our  fail- 
ure to  plan  for  a  healthy  environment  In 
which  our  urban  children  can  leam  and 
grow  helps  to  cause  later  school  fallvu'e, 
emotional  disorders  and  severe  health  prob- 
lems. These  preventable  problems  exist  In 
spite  of  all  the  solid  evidence  that  positive 
attention  to  the  crucial  early  years  can 
lead  to  significant  Improvement  in  cognitive, 
physical  and  emotional  development. 

There  is  a  new  Interest  In  child  care  pro- 
grams at  the  federal  level,  where  an  Office 
of  Child  Development  has  Just  been  created. 
Federal  programs,  however,  are  still  frag- 
mented in  a  variety  of  agencies.  Because  of 
the  scarcity  of  resources  and  the  need  for 
more  continuity  and  breadth  In  children's 
programs,  Massachusetts'  Commissioner  of 
Administration  and  Finance,  Donald  R. 
Dwlght,  has  established  the  coordination  of 
state  and  federal  programs  for  children  as 
a  high  priority  goal  for  the  state.  Based  In 
the  Office  of  Planning  and  Program  Coordi- 
nation of  his  department,  an  Interdepart- 
mental task  force  on  child  care  has  been 
meeting  during  the  last  year  to  take  first 
steps  toward  planning  together.  Now,  Gover- 
nor Sargent  has  established  the  Governor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Child  Development 
to  continue,  with  broadened  representation, 
the  planning  of  the  Interdepartmental  task 
force.  The  Advisory  Committee  will  Include 
13  state  agency  heads  or  their  representa- 
tives, 12  representatives  of  service  agencies 
and  professional  groups  and  12  parents  pf 
children  using  or  needing  day  care. 

trNRESOLVEO    ISSUES 

The  committee  will  discuss  some  of  the 
stlU-unresolved  basic  Issues  in  day  care. 
What  are  the  priority  target  groups  needing 
day  care?  What  Is  the  total  need?  How  much 
of  it  can  be  met?  How  much  must  an  ade- 
quate day  care  program  cost?  Should  families 
pay  fees?  Should  the  service  be  provided  by 
the  public  or  private  sector?  What  is  the  ap- 
propriate agency?  What  Is  the  role  of  pri- 
vate industry?  What  is  the  optimal  staffing 
pattern  for  day  care?  What  different  kinds 
of  staff  are  needed?  What  Is  the  role  of  staff 
at  each  level?  How  much  and  what  kind  of 
training  Is  need^  for  directors  of  day  care 
programs,  day  care  teachers  and  other  sup- 
portive staff?  What  agency  should  provide 
the  training  for  each?  Who  validates  the 
training?  What  Is  our  total  manpower  need 
for  day  caire?  How  can  day  care  be  financed — 
both  capital  costs  for  physical  facilities  and 
operating  costs?  Out  of  the  committee's  de- 
liberations will  come  goals,  objectives  and  a 
state  plan  against  which  departmental  In- 
volvement in  day  care  can  be  measured. 

Another  committee  responsibility  will  be 
developing  the  kind  of  structure  which  is 
necessary  before  an  effective  system  of  chil- 
dren's services  can  be  created.  Here  the  Ad- 
visory^ Committee  will  be  responsible  for  the 
state-level  aspects  of  the  Community  Coordi- 
nated Child  Care  (4-C)  program.  The  4-C 
program  Is  a  federally-conceived  process  in 
which  local  public  and  private  agencies  de- 
velop a  structure  for  cooperating  among 
themselves.  The  Committee  will  encourage 
the  development  of  such  4-C  planning  coali- 


tions In  each  of  the  state's  37  service  areas, 
each  Including  the  balance  of  public  officials, 
providers  and  users  which  the  4-C  guidelines 
suggest.  Real  coordination  will  only  take 
place  when  those  people  at  the  local  level — 
where  the  programs  are  and  where  the  needs 
are — work  together.  The  state-level  Advisory 
Committee  will  develop  criteria  for  state 
recognition  of  an  area  4-C  group,  will  review 
local  proposals  for  recognition  and  will  pro- 
vide information  and  assistance  to  help  lo- 
cal groups  to  meet  state  and  federal  criteria. 
The  Committee  will  serve  as  a  focus  for  in- 
formation on  all  aspects  of  child  care  and 
on  the  4-C  program. 

Supplementing  the  work  al  the  Committee, 
the  individual  departments  have  taken  steps 
toward  better  child  care.  The  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  has  Just  trained  a  staff 
for  a  new  project  of  technical  assistance  to 
local  people  who  want  to  organize  a  4-C  sys- 
tem m  their  areas.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Welfare  Department  has  a  substantial  state 
appropriation  to  provide  day  care  services 
with  75  per  cent  federal  reimbursement.  The 
department  has  developed  new  procedures  for 
contracting  for  this  service  with  responsible 
local  agencies,  guaranteeing  a  reasonable 
per  child  cost  for  a  certain  number  of 
children  rather  than  making  vendor  pay- 
ments for  service?  rendered  to  specific  chil- 
dren as  in  the  past.  By  this  contracting,  the 
department  will  avoid  becoming  another 
competitor  and  can  Instead  cooperate  with 
the  local  community  In  order  to  expand,  im- 
prove in  quality  and  link  up  the  existing  net- 
work of  service.  Contracting  is  also  a  useful 
tool  in  coordination,  allowing  different  public 
and  private  agencies  to  support  the  same 
program.  The  existence  of  broad-based  local 
4-C  groups  developed  in  relation  to  a  rational 
state  plan  will  be  invaluable  to  the  Welfare 
Department  and  the  other  state  agencies  as 
they  move  into  an  expanded  child  care  pro- 
gram. Well-organized  and  inclusive  4-C 
groups  can  help  solve  the  problem  of  harm- 
ful competition  for  funds. 

The  need  for  child  development  programs 
is  so  great,  and  their  quality  so  important, 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  meet  the  need 
without  developing  a  method  for  combining 
our  public  and  private  resources.  Massa- 
chusetts, under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Sargent,  is  beginning  to  develop  procedures 
and  policies  to  improve  the  state's  services  to 
children,  with  a  new  emphasis  on  the  unmet 
need  for  day  care.  The  new  Governor's  Ad- 
visory Committee  represents  a  partnership  of 
public  and  private  agencies,  a  partnership  of 
users  and  providers  of  service  and  a  partner- 
ship of  government  and  citizens.  It  Is  only  by 
these  kinds  of  partnerships  that  the  enor- 
mous gaps  In  our  services  to  children  can 
begin  to  be  filled. 

The  Community  Coordinated  Child 
Care — 4-C — program,  described  in  the 
preceding  article,  is  quite  similar  in  con- 
cept to  the  State  commission  approach 
taken  in  the  legislation  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that 
many  States  with  strong  existing  4-C  op- 
erations will  choose  to  utilize  the  4-C 
committee  as  the  nucleus  of  tiie  new 
State  commission. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
Insert  a  brief  "fact  sheet,"  prepared  by 
the  Day-Care  Child  Development  Coun- 
cil of  America,  which  tells  what  the  4-C 
program  is  and  how  it  functions: 
Fact  Sheet — ^The  CoMMumrT  Coordinatxd 
Child  Caxe — (4-C)  Program 

1.  What  Is  the  4-C  Program? 

A  system  under  which  local  public  and  - 
private  agencies  Interested  in  day  care  and 
pre-school  programs  develop  a  method  of  co- 
operating with  one  another  on  programs, 
services,  staff  development,  and  administra- 
tive activities. 
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In  the  remainder  of  the  1969  Hscal  year 
Regional  ^-C  Committee  wlU  select  the  pilot 
communiaea.  The  program  will  be  conducted 
as  a  pilot  program  In  18  communities  lo- 
cated throughout  the  country. 

2.  What  U  the  background  of  the  4-C  pro- 
gram? . 

The  4-C  Program  Is  being  developed  on  the 
federal  level  by  the  Federal  Panel  on  Early 
Childhood  in  response  to  a  Congreaslonal  dl- 
recUve  (Section  522-d  of  the  Economic  Op- 
Dortunlty  Act  of  1867)  to  the  Secretary  of 
Sw  and  the  DUector  of  OEO  to  develop 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  day  care  pro- 
grams at  the  federal,  state  and  local  leveU. 

3.  What  U  the  purpose  of  the  4-C  £>rogram? 

To  assist  communities  In  organizing  pres- 
ently diverse  and  fragmenul  ser\lce8  Into 
comprehensive  programs  of  support  lor  fami- 
lies and  chUdren. 

4.  What  are  the  objective*  of  the  4-C  Pro- 
gram? 

(a)  To  provide  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated quality  child  care,  child  development. 
and  supporUve  family  services  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  families. 

(b)  To  develop  the  most  efficient,  effective, 
and  economical  methods  for  coordlnaUng 
both  existing  and  new  child  care  programs. 

(c)  To  Insure  an  effective  voice  In  policy 
and  program  dlrecUon  for  parents  of  chil- 
dren enrolled. 

(d)  To  mobilize  the  resources  of  the  oom- 
mimlty  so  as  to  assure  maximum  agency 
commitment  to  provide  expanded  quality 
child  care  and  to  insure  efBdent  and  effec- 
tive use  of  such  resources. 

(e)  To  simplify  administrative  relation- 
ship* between  local  programs  and  state  and 
federal  governments. 

5.  What  are  the  benefit*  of  the  program  to 
a  local  community? 

( 1 )  Expansion  and  community  of  service*. 
Often  a*  the  sltuaUon  or  needs  of  a  family 
changes,  child  care  arrangements  must  be 
terminated  or  disrupted.  The  4-C  Program 
can  provide  greater  flexibility  in  placement. 

(2)  Better  use  of  human  resource*.  I.e.. 
specialist*.  The  4-C  Program  alms  for  a  wider 
use  of  specialists  for  all  programs— big  and 
smaU— to  lead  to  comparable  costs  and  unl- 
torm  standards  for  any  given  service  (medi- 
cal, dental,  social  services,  etc.)  from  program 
to  program. 

(3)  Common  purchasing  unit.  Pood,  medi- 
cine, toys,  equipment,  etc.  .  .  .  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  greater  reducUon  In  cost  when 
bought  In  bulk  orders. 

(4)  Improved  transportation.  Pooled  re- 
sources win  result  In  better  transport  of  chil- 
dren and  parents. 

(6)  Joint  Program  ActlvlOes:  Many  activi- 
ties which  can  only  be  poeslble  where  a  large 
number  of  families  are  involved  can  be  es- 
tabiuhed. 

(6)  Staff  Development:  Personnel  referral 
■yatems  to  permit  the  transfer  of  staff  from 
one  program  to  another  and  training  pro- 
grams for  all  personnel  can  be  established. 

(7)  Reduced  administrative  overhead.  By 
bringing  all  admlnlstraUve  function  under 
on*  unlt_lt  will  be  possible  to  reduce  admin- 
istrative costs. 

6.  Who  partclpate*  in  the  planning  and  co- 
ordination process? 

Federal  Level:  Federal  Panel  on  Barly 
Childhood  (RepreeentaUves  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Economic  Development 
Agency,  Housing  aoid  Urban  Development,  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  Bureau  of  the 
budget,  and  Agriculture  Department). 

Regional:  Federal  Regional  4-C  Commlt- 
teee  (RepresenUUve*  of  HEW.  DOL,  HUD, 
OEO.  USDA.) 

State  State  4-C  Committee*  ( Represento- 
tlves  of  State  departments  of  HEW,  Employ- 
ment. Economic  Opportunity,  and  other  in- 
terested public  and  private  agencies.) 

Local:  Local  4-C  Committee  (public  and 
private  agencle*  Interested  in  day  care  and 
representative*  of  recipient*  of  service*.) 


aoLX  or  THX  p*aKNTS 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  explain  how  this  bill  relates  to  the 
important  question  of  parent  participa- 
tion. 

Several  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Education  and  Lalx)r  Committee  recently 
have  suggested  that  one  of  the  best,  and 
most  economical  ways  to  prevent  severe 
deprivation  among  the  children  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  families  would 
be  to  reach  the  parents.  As  Polly  Green- 
berg  points  out  in  a  recent  article  appear- 
ing in  the  December  1969  issue  of 
Compact: 

Actually  It  Isnt  possible  to  discus*  parent 
participation  In  eary  education  in  terms  of 
should  we  bring  parents  Into  It  or  shouldn't 
we.  At  present,  parenU  or  parent  substitute* 
not  orUy  parUclpate  In  the  day  and  night  care 
and  the  early  education  of  most  children  In 
the  nation  under  six.  but  are  the  exclusive 
providers  of  same.  Private  school  nurseries 
and  kindergartens,  Headstart,  church  pre- 
schools,  commercial  Jointly-owned  preschools 
and  day  care,  special  education  programs  for 
young  children  (retarded,  deaf,  etc  )  play 
group*  run  by  recreation  departments,  coops, 
city,  county  or  other  day  care  centers,  lab 
schools  and  so  forth,  all  added  together,  serv- 
ice considerably  fewer  than  half  of  the  coun. 
try's  eligible  candidate*.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  parenu 
without  standard  English,  college  degree*, 
teacher's  cerUflcates,  chUd  study  courses  or 
any  other  ■quallflcatlona,"  are  providing  de- 
cision-making, poUcy-plannlng  curriculum, 
administration,  staff,  facUltle*  and  finding 
for  aU  aspects  of  their  children's  care  and 
early  educaUon.  .  .  .  The  Issue,  It  seems. 
U  .  .  .  Should  we  have  professional  partic- 
ipation in  early  education? 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  makes 
several  provisions  relating  to  this  very 
important  question. 

First,  it  continues  to  emphasize  the 
involvement  of  parents  in  the  planning 
and  operation  of  Headstart  programs, 
and  permits  this  parent  involvement  to 
be  extended  to  any  programs  which 
might  be  funded  under  the  consolidated 
program. 

Second,  parents  can  serve  both  as  vol- 
unteers in  any  of  the  programs  and  can 
be  trained  »s  paraprofesslonal  aides. 

Third,  it  is  a  significant  departure  from 
other  proposed  child  development  pro- 
grams. This  bill,  spedflcally  authorizes 
State  commissions  to  plan  for  programs 
for  adolescent  girls  and  expectant  moth- 
ers who  are  economically  deprived  to 
prepare  them  for  their  future  role  as  the 
main  provider  for  their  children's  care 
and  early  education.  Without  such  pro- 
grams, many  of  these  future  mothers 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  nutrition, 
child  development,  and  child  care.  Yet 
armed  with  this  kind  of  knowledge  it  is 
possible  that  many.  If  not  most  of  them, 
will  be  able  to  provide  healthy,  stimulat- 
ing environments  for  their  babies,  even 
though  they  may  be  economically  de- 
prived. 

Programs  of  this  sort  could  operate  in 
conjunction  with  obstetric  clinics,  in  the 
public  schools.  In  community  programs 
or  in  any  other  setting  where  future 
mothers  can  be  reached.  An  additional 
feature  of  such  a  program  might  be  the 
involvement  of  adolescent  girls  as  volun- 
teers in  organized  child  development  pro- 
grams— not  only  would  their  assistance 
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be  welcomed,  but  also  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in 
helping  young  children  grow  and  learn. 

Lastly,  the  bill  also  specifically  pro- 
vides for  efforts  to  Improve  children's 
home  environment.  Several  still-experi- 
mental programs  have  been  conducted 
along  these  lines  and  have  shown  great 
promise.  Simply,  what  they  do  is  to  send 
someone  into  the  home  on  a  regtilar 
basis  to  "play"  with  the  chUd.  Not  only 
is  this  special  attention  and  stimulation 
of  great  benefit  to  the  child  himself,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  gradually  other 
siblings,  then  parents,  neighbors  and 
their  children  are  gradually  drawn  into 
participation  in  the  activities  begun  by 
the  visiting  teacher.  Eventually,  the  par- 
ents are  often  able  to  take  over  the  task 
of  providing  this  kind  of  educational 
stimulation. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  Record  at 
this  point  several  articles  and  excerpts 
from  witness  testimony  which  indicate 
the  high  potential  of  parent  involve- 
ment: 

IiOW-Co8T  SiATK  SraATXCixs  With  a  Nkw 
Look 

(By  Polly  Oreenberg) 
(Not*. — Mrs.  Oreenberg  has  been  a  senior 
oonsultant  with  the  Educational  Ser\ice8  Di- 
vision of  the  General  Learning  Corporation 
since  1968.  Prior  to  that  time,  she  served  as 
the  director  of  teacher  development  and  pro- 
gram for  children  for  the  Child  Development 
Oroup  of  liClsslsslppl  (CDGM),  a  statewide 
Head  Start  program  run  by  the  poor  people 
of  the  state.  Her  book  about  that  expertenoe. 
entitled  The  Devil  Has  Slippery  Shoes  ( Mac- 
Millan:  1969).  has  been  reviewed  as  a  major  £ 
publication  on  both  education  and  the  war 
on  poverty.) 

Much  ha*  been  written  about  why  early 
education  is  good  for  children.  Much  ha* 
been  written  about  parent  participation  In 
early  education.  Less  has  been  said  about: 
Why  it  would  be  advantageous  for  many 
children  to  receive  richer  experience*  and 
more  careful  guidance  in  personality  growth 
from  their  parents,  rather  than  to  be  put 
in  teacher-dominated  early  education 
programs: 

Why  it  would  be  advantageous  for  many 
educational  decision-makers  to  take  the 
route  of  technical  assistance  to  parent*  In 
providing  low-cost  Improved  care  and  en- 
richment 'programs'  soon,  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  the  day  when  It  would  be  feasible  to 
Implement  elaborate,  expensive,  comprehen- 
sive service-type,  professionally  run  state- 
wide early  education  programs;  and  some 
concrete  ways  to  do  the  former 

Why  It  would  be  advantageous  for  educa- 
tional decision-makers  to  use  parent  Involve- 
ment In  early  educaUon  as  a  relatively  easy 
low-cost  strategy  for  producing  a  well-in- 
formed pressure  group  to  push  for  Innova- 
tions In  all  dimensions  of  public  education: 
curriculum,  staff  development,  facilities,  par- 
ent participation  and  administration; 

Why  It  would  be  advantageous  for  educa- 
tional decision-makers  to  support  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  choice*  and  to  sup- 
port processes  through  which  parents  as  well 
as  professionals  could  become  familiar  with 
many  differing  approaches  to  education. 

ALTBUiaTivxs  roi  xmiCHiNa  homx 

DEVKLOPMKNT 

Research  Indicates  th«9ln  the  earliest  years 
(birth  to  five  or  six  years) .  children  are  more 
Influenced  by  family  than  by  peers  or  any 
persons  outside  the  family.  A  great  deal  U 
known  about  the  Und*  of  personality 
strengths  and  capabilities  that  help  a  per- 
son cope  constructively  and  creatively  as  he 
move*  toward  mental  health  and  maturity. 
We  even  know  quite  a  bit  about  environ- 


ment* and  techniques  that  promote  or  hin- 
der the  devolpment  of  desirable  characteris- 
tic* auch  as  initiative,  Independence,  etc. 

If  Infant*  and  young  children  learn  mo*t 
from  families  and  If  we  want  young  children 
to  learn  more  of  certain  things,  common 
sense  indicates  that  we  should  make  plan* 
to  share  what  professionals  know  about  help- 
ing kids  grow  up  well  with  their  famine*. 
All  families.  The  process  of  preparing  some 
of  what  we  know  in  various  kinds  of  packages, 
the  process  of  promoting  parental  use  of 
these  packaged  aids  to  help  a  child  become 
a  better  person  through  dally  living,  and  the 
process  of  giving  technical  assistance  to 
famlUes  as  they  attempt  to  launch  their 
"programs,"  would  be  a  unique  and  exciting 
early  education  project  for  a  creative  state  to 
develop. 

Actually,  it  isn't  possible  to  discus*  parent 
participation  in  early  education  in  term* 
of  should  we  bring  parents  Into  it  or 
shouldn't  we.  At  present,  parents  or  parent 
substitutes  not  only  participate  In  the  day 
and  night  care  and  the  early  education  of 
most  children  m  the  nation  under  six,  but 
are  the  exclusive  providers  of  same.  Private 
school  nurseries  and  kindergarten*.  Head 
Start,  church  preechools,  commercial  family- 
owned  preschools  and  day  care,  special  edu- 
cation programs  for  young  children  (re- 
tarded, deaf,  etc.) ,  play  groups  run  by  recrea- 
tion departments,  co-op*,  dty,  county  or 
other  day-care  centers,  lab  achools,  and  so 
forth,  all  added  together,  service  considerably 
fewer  than  half  of  the  coimtry's  eligible  can- 
didates. For  better  or  for  worse,  in  slckn«s 
and  In  health,  parents,  without  standard 
English,  college  degrees,  teacher's  certificates, 
child-study  courses  or  any  other  "quallflca- 
tlons,"  are  providing  decision-making,  policy- 
planning,  curriculum,  administration,  staff, 
facllitle*  and  funding  for  all  aspecU  of  their 
children's  care  and  early  education. 

Purists  can  haggle  over  distinctions  be- 
tween day  care  and  early  education.  Barly 
educators  can  develop  varieties  and  hybrids. 
In  spite  of  all  flusters,  flurries  and  fads  In- 
volved in  the  current  focus  of  attention  on 
the  subject,  parents  continue  to  care  for  kids, 
and  kids  continue  to  learn  that  which  their 
live*  contain.  The  Issue,  It  seems  is:  are  states 
going  to  set  up  systems  so  that  professionals 
will  be  able  to  Join  parents?  Should  we  have 
professional  participation  In  early  education? 

Educational  decision-makers  can  dismiss 
nagging  doubts  relating  to  lowering  profes- 
sional standards.  There  are  no  professional 
standards  in  homes,  which  is  where  the  ac- 
tion Is  for  most  babies  and  little  chUdren. 
Thus,  the  addition  of  some  Inexpensive  ex- 
perience purchased  from  early  childhood 
people,  and  even  a  small  sprinkling  of 
booster  dollars,  could  not  threaten  minimum 
standards.  Ccm  states  help  parents  learn  to 
value  the  services  they  presently  provide  for 
their  children?  Can  state*  help  families  learn 
to  Improve  the  services  they  provide? 

There  are  a  number  of  low-cost  Ideas  state* 
can  consider  regarding  aid  to  families  for 
improving  educational  services  they  give 
their  ChUdren. 

GtnOEBOOKS    rOB   PARENTS 

For  example,  a  state  could  produce  soft- 
back guidebooks  for  parents'  use  in  dally 
living  with  children.  Ouldes  would  not  ex- 
clusively or  even  primarily  be  workbooks  to 
teach  numbers,  colors  and  letters.  The  ma- 
terials would  not  merely  be  programs  to 
"teach  your  baby  to  read."  Skills  Uke  these 
are  of  very  superflclal  importance  when 
compcuml  to  the  essence  of  quality  child 
development  programs.  The  chief  objective 
of  all  major  approaches  to  the  education  of 
young  children  Is  to  help  a  child  strengthen 
his  strengths  so  that  he  may  become  a  more 
fulfilled  human  being.  A  person  able  to  deal 
with  colors,  letters  and  numbers,  but  know- 
ing nothing  of  human  skills  such  as  feeling, 
initiative.  Independence,  sharing,  faimes*. 
creativity,  curloeity,  resourcefulness,  perse- 


verance, abiUty  to  cooperate  yet  not  capitu- 
late, democratic  processes,  problem-solving, 
decision-making  or  organizing  time  and  work 
would  not  add  much  to  the   world. 

Therefore,  ciirriculimi  guides  for  parents 
would  Include  behavorlal  objectives  com- 
mon to  most  quality  early  education  and 
child-care  programs  such  as  laboratory,  col- 
lege campus  and  private  school  nursery  pro- 
grams— distinguished  special  programs  such 
as  those  of  Deutsch,  Hess,  Peabody  College, 
Bank  Street  CoUege,  Head  Start  and  Mon- 
tessorl.  For  these  programs  have  many  com- 
mon objectives  and  values. 

There  already  are  hundreds  of  books  and 
articles  stating  facts  and  theories  of  child 
development.  What  would  this  project  add? 
The  problem  is  that  these  publications  do 
not  Isolate  behavioral  objectives  and  arrange 
clusters  of  suggested  activities,  conversa- 
tions and  techniques  of  working  with  chil- 
dren accordingly.  These  should  not  be  set 
up  as  sessions  or  lessons.  Parents,  relatives 
(including  children)  and  babysitters  should 
be  given  tips  on  how  to  spot  and  use  learn- 
ing moments  that  occur  during  any  en- 
counter with  a  child  anytime.  This  syllabus 
for  parents  wotild  Include  the  same  kinds 
of  detailed  things  to  do  with  Infants — 
^tgaln,  in  terms  of  developing  specific  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  Infant  language  and  experi- 
ence enrichment. 

States  have  access  to  the  resources  required 
to  develop  these  child  development  curricu- 
lum guides.  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, health  or  welfare  could  appoint  Joint 
committees  or  some  other  means  could  be  de- 
vised to  coordinate  early  education  projects. 
A  handful  of  child  development  and  Head 
Start  authorities  could  list  general  objec- 
tives and  outline  subject  matter  specialities 
to  be  covered.  This  document  could  be  an- 
nounced the  way  federal  agencies  announce 
requests  for  proposals.  (Competitive  proposals 
might  come  to  the  funding  source  from  pri- 
vate consulting  firms,  learning  corporations, 
universities,  private  and  public  preschools 
or  day-care  centers,  industries,  city  or  covinty 
agencies.  A  system  could  be  devised  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  when 
they  want  training  courses  designed  and  im- 
plemented or  materials  created.  The  develop- 
ment of  various  alternative  models  could 
be  funded  so  that  uniformity  would  be 
avoided.  Of  course,  developmental  costs  cotild 
be  even  further  reduced  If  a  number  of 
states  pooled  money. 

Once  developed,  the  packages  wotUd  be 
usable  In  all  states  at  a  unit  price  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  paperback  book.  One 
of  the  standards  set  would  be  that  early 
education  do-it-yourself  kits  would  have 
to  be  designed  for  use  In  rich,  poor,  rural 
or  urban  settings,  and  in  any  racial  or  eth- 
nic situation.  Clever  designers  could  do  this. 
At  present,  these  groups  on  the  fringes  of 
education  are  under-used  under-achlevers. 
They  have  great  potential.  They  need  purfi- 
ing. 

PSOMOnON 

The  next  cost  to  the  state  would  be  heavy 
promotion  for  use  of  these  ideas  and  ac- 
tivities in  every  home.  Demonstrations  of 
their  usefulness  with  babies  and  small  chil- 
dren could  be  held  on  TV  at  several  times 
of  day.  Live  demonstrations  could  be  con- 
ducted In  each  neighborhood  in  public 
schools,  churches,  community  centers  or 
other  appropriate  places.  Welfare  workers, 
agricultural  extension  agents,  health  workers 
and  community  workers  In  other  programs 
could  help  spread  the  word  and  demonstrate 
the  choices.  Flyers  could  be  sent  home  with 
school  children,  welfare  checks,  real  estate 
"tax  statements  or  In  any  number  of  ways. 
States  have  excellent  avenues  of  dissemina- 
tion at  their  fingertips.  Few  people  in  Amer- 
ica are  unreachable  If  sincere  enough  efforts 
are  made  to  reach  them. 


The  third  cost  to  the  state  in  this  par- 
ticular plan  would  be  all  but  a  token  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  ciurlculum  for 
each  Interested  fatilly.  Families  probably 
should  make  a  small  conunltment  to  trying 
the  material.  This  could  be  25  cents  or  an 
amount  determined  by  a  sliding  scale. 

TBAINtNC  UNEMPLOYED  PARENTS 

The  final  cost  to  the  state  would  be  the 
training  and  salaries  of  unemployed  par- 
ents desiring  full-  or  part-time  Jobs  (possi- 
bly in  training  programs  funded  and  devel- 
oped as  the  guidebooks  were  by  competing 
outside  groups)  to  demonstrate  the  alterna- 
tive materials.  No  doubt  an  Imaginative  state 
could  get  some  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act  (EPDA) ,  Manpower  or  other 
training  monies  for  some  of  this.  Or  it 
might  convince  cities  and  counties  to  cough 
up  salaries  and  money  for  materials  for 
families. 

A  generation  of  children  hopefully  would 
get  a  somewhat  richer  environment  and 
somewhat  more  insightful  care  while  a  sys- 
tem for  comprehensive  early  education  for  all 
children  Is  being  evolved.  Besides  helping 
children  now,  this  program  could  provide  all 
pttrents  in  all  socio-economic  groups  a  chance 
to  learn  about  educational  options  they  never 
knew  existed.  This  Is  an  all-persuasive  com- 
munity education  program. 

Furthermore,  it  could  provide  the  early 
educaUon  field  with  an  untapped  reservoir 
of  manpower  for  two  growing  specialties  in 
education:  preschools  and  community 
schools.  Opinion  leaders  from  every  walk  of 
life  could  be  selected  and  trained  In  a  new 
paraprofesslonal  position  to  tempt  their 
neighbors  Into  partaking  of  better  free  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  Poor  people  need 
Jobs  and  can  be  far  more  effective  in  infiu- 
enclng  their  neighborhoods  than  mlddleclass 
missionaries  coming  in  from  the  outside 
Improving  people. 

Not  only  the  disadvantaged  are  disadvan- 
taged as  far  as  enjoyable  Jobs  in  the  school 
system  go.  Many  mlddleclass  mothers  need 
part-time  Jobs.  They  are  home  sighing  for 
something  to  do  part-time  while  their  chil- 
dren are  lltUe,  yet  it's  a  rare  school  system 
which  will  hire  two  part-time  mothers  to 
fill  one  elementary  school  teacher's  slot  or 
bend  In  any  way  to  solve  its  own  manpower 
shortage  or  to  make  use  of  this  dormant, 
frustrated  mlddleclass  talent. 

TOT   T.TBBASTBI 

A  second  way  states  could  hasten  Improved 
early  education  at  home  would  be  to  invest 
In  implementing  the  Olen  Nlnmilcht  and 
Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Development  toy  library  idea,  now 
being  tried  on  a  small  scale.  This  accom- 
panies the  Children's  Television  Workshop, 
but  could  beneficially  be  established  even 
where  the  TV  program  isn't  piped.  Another 
dimension  of  this  could  be  roving  residents 
trained  in  the  language /experience  approach 
to  reading  readiness,  who  would  help  parents 
develop  their  own  programs.  The  Anacostia 
Reading  Project  (Washington,  D.C.)  has  com- 
munity reading  assistants  of  this  kind  in 
eight  public  schools.  Again,  parents  should 
participate  in  the  why  as  well  as  the  how 
of  this  enrichment  project.  And  again,  peers 
of  each  socio-economic,  racial  and  neighbor- 
hood parent  group  should  be  trained  as  toy 
librarians  and  community  reading  readiness 
assistants. 

A   UADING   BEASINXSS   PBOGRAlf 

A  third  state  project  could  be  to  help 
young  children  develop  a  love  of  books  (one 
part  of  reading  readiness) .  Parents  could  be 
trained  to  do  home  story  reading  and  entice- 
ment work.  They  could  learn  to  teach  psu:- 
ents,  babysitters  or  brothers  and  sisters  to 
do  this.  These  parent  trainers  could  learn  to 
put  on  story  times  several  times  a  day  at 
local  libraries  and  in  bookmobiles. 

If  this  plan  Is  not  realistic  because  there 
are  not  enough  libraries  and  bookmobiles. 
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or  If  U»ey  un  too  forbidding  and  «i»)r«front 
faculties  in  neighborhoods  are  needed,  or  If 
there  U  not  a  wealth  of  beautiful  books  for 
the  very  young  in  the  Ubrariee.  we  have  a 
clue  concerning  why  children  are  not  learn- 
ing to  read  easily  when  they  reach  public  the  South 
school.  State  agencies  interested  in  early  Laboratory 
education  could  funnel  funds  Into  more 
plentiful  and  more  tempUng  faculties,  and 
more  delightful  books,  as  well  as  Into  sal- 
aries for  story  tellers.  Queens  Library  In  New 
York  City  has  wonderful  neighborhood 
Btory-telUng  sessions.  The  Weston  Woods, 
Conn..  Children's  Carousel  has  old  school 
blues,  fixed  as  combination  libraries  and 
theatres  with  red-carpeted  steps  to  sit  on. 
that  show  fllmstrlps  made  from  outstanding 
children's  books.  If  transportation  Is  a  prob- 
lem. st*tes  could  hire  transportation  orga- 
nizers to  help  families  arrange  car  pools.  In 
some  cases  school  buses  may  be  needed 

PsaSNT  COOPKaATIVKS 

A  fourth  type  of  early  education  Improve- 
ment project  Is  a  group  project,  but  Is  other- 
wise similar  to  the  first  suggestion  in  that 
the  chief  expenses  are  developing  competing 
packaged  programs,  training  a  cadre  of  com- 
munity residents  of  all  kinds  to  teach  others 
how  to  use  them,  advertising  the  project 
effectively  and  purchasing  the  packages  for 
users  Some  materials  would  be  required.  In 
rural  areas  transportation  costs  might  be  In- 
volved. This  model  would  be  block,  neighbor- 
hood, creek,  plantation,  or  county  sub-sec- 
tion co-ops.  run  by  parents,  with  no  paid 
teacher.  Parent  cooperative  preschools  have 
functioned  for  years  These  are  some  varia- 
tions that  probably  have  not  been  tried. 

Co-ops  could  be  all-day  care  or  half-day 
play  groups.  They  could  serve  the  mother 
who  works  full  time  but  has  a  week  day  off 
(waitresses,  nurses  and  many  others  work 
Saturday  Instead  of  on  a  particular  week- 
day). They  could  serve  part-Ume  working 
mothers  or  those  attending  school  or  en- 
gaged In  civic  projects.  If  the  children  of  five 
families  were  involved,  each  mother  (or  sub- 
stitute) would  serve  one  day  a  week.  Her 
home  would  be  the  facility  If  ten  families 
were  Involved,  each  family  representative 
would  serve  one  day  in  two  weeks.  This 
could  be  sold  to  parents  on  the  grounds 
that: 

Models  of  alternative  kinds  of  early  edu- 
cation, complete  with  objectives,  techniques, 
content  and  materials,  would  be  available 
free  for  their  selection  They  learn  about 
early  education  and  make  a  decision  about 
their  children. 
Children  would  be  helped  by  this  program. 
If  parents  want  to  work,  this  would  be  to 
their  advantage,  as  they  would  get  many  free 
days  from  thU  without  babysltUng  costs. 

If  parents  are  now  paying  for  babysitting, 
this  would  be  to  their  advantage  as  It  would 
be  better  for  children  and  It  Is  free. 

Duty  day  would  be  easy  and  fruitful  aa  MS- 
slon  plans  would  be  furnished. 

TV  and  neighborhood  workshops  could  be 
conducted  by  p*rents  trained  aa  technical 
assistants  to  co-op  operators,  or  individual 
on-site  help  could  be  given.  ThU  U  yet  an- 
other para-professlonal  Job:  co-op  staff 
trainers. 

Every  public,  private  and^iarocblal  school 
In  a  state,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  day-care 
centers,  could  receive  state  aid  to  put  on  a 
dally  one-hour  preschool  program  after  reg- 
ular hotirs  for  the  child  and  the  person  tak- 
ing care  of  him.  Saturday  programs  could  be 
held,  ilatertals  and  session  plans  prepared 
aa  described  earlier  would  focus  this  par- 
ticular curriculum  on  showing  children's 
escorts  how  to  offer  enrichment  activities  at 
home.  Oroup  leaders  would  be  parents,  who, 
as  In  all  above  models,  are  a  new  breed  of 
conununlty  preschool  paraprofesslonals 
Oroup  leaders  would  see  alternative  pack- 
aged programs  demonstrated,  make  decisions 
and  receive  training  In  the  use  of  the  pro- 


gram they  select.  Aa  above,  parenU  would 
participate  extensively  in  selecting  group 
leaders  and  program.  ThU  program  would 
not  be  entirely  unlike  that  of  the  Parental- 
School-Communlt'y  Involvement  Program  of 
t    EdueaUo&al    Development 


BUILOINC  A  VOLCNTCEK  AND  STUDKNT  STAIT 

Another  slightly  more  expensive  but  still 
low-cost  program  states  could  develop  would 
require  facilities,  possibly  transportation  and 
one  trained  preschool  teacher  as  supervisor  of 
a  volunteer  staff,  plus  the  development  of 
suitable  session  plans  and  certain  materlaU 
as  above  When  new  facilities  were  to  be 
planned  for  construction,  preschool  class- 
rooms would  be  planned  in.  Or  facllltlea 
money  would  be  made  available  for  the  ren- 
novatlon  of  churches,  homes,  stores,  apart- 
ments, offices  or  other  space  There  are  learn- 
ing corporations  and  consulting  firms  spe- 
cializing In  day  care  and  early  education 
facilities  which  could  prepare  this  compo- 
nent for  Slates  It  Is  not  necessary  for  all 
buildings  to  look  alike  to  qualify  as  public 
schools — a  fact  evidently  unknown  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  builders.  To- 
gether the  parents,  students  and  supervising 
teacher  would  study  and  select  the  program 
that  makes  sense  to  them  from  the  prepared 
educational  cafeteria.  Project  Follow  Througb 
operates  something  like  this.  \ 

The  supervising  teacher  would  be  given 
an  orientation  emphasizing  how  to  present 
program  choices  to  parents  and  students.  For 
example,  one  choice  would  be  whether  thU 
should  be  a  half-  or  full-day  program  If  the 
program  Is  to  provide  comprehensive  services, 
how  this  extra  component  will  be  funded 
should  be  discussed.  The  supervisors  briefing 
would  also  Include  her  new  role  as  support, 
guide,  quality  control  and  resource  to  stu- 
dents and  parents  working  with  small  groups 
of  children.  She  will  go  over  the  do-it-your- 
self home-enrichment  guides  explained  pre- 
viously. The  supervisor  Is  leader  of  a  parent 
and  pre-parent  educational  awareness  proj- 
ect, as  well  as  a  pre-tralnlng  program  for 
the  vast  number  of  now  nonexistent  day- 
care and  early  education  teachers  we  will 
hopefully  need  In  the  future. 

The  volunteer  staff  would  consist  of  col- 
lege, high  school.  Junior  high  school  and 
upper  elementary  students  The  former  two 
could  serve  as  assistant  teachers  and  the 
latter  two  as  teachers'  aides  There  U.  of 
course,  much  evidence  to  suggest  that  chil- 
dren react  extremely  favorably  to  leadership 
from  older  children  and  very  young  adults 
This  Is  also  an  excellent  strategy  for  getting 
males  Into  work  with  young  children.  Stu- 
denu  would  be  assigned  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule by  their  schools  as  In  K-12  practice  teach- 
ing. Relevant  seminars  and  workshops  would 
be  offered  to  all  students  participating  In  the 
pre-parent  or  early  education  experience. 
Montgomery  County.  Maryland,  baa  a  pro- 
gram slnUlar  to  this.  During  the  seminar, 
students  would  select  simple  roles  or  cur- 
riculum components  to  specialize  In.  Con- 
tent, technique  and  process  for  seminars 
could  be  designed  by  the  same  experienced 
educational  affiUatea  referred  to  before. 
Video-taping.  Peace  Corps  training  tech- 
niques. T-grouplng.  analysis  of  personal 
teaching  performance  and  other  modern  In- 
structional methods  should  be  included. 

As  much  as  possible,  a  representative  of 
each  enrolled  child's  family  would  be  In- 
cluded In  the  seminar  and  as  a  claasrooin 
volunteer.  Tbiu.  students  would  gain  ex- 
perience In  working  with  parents. 

Most  furniture,  pUyground  equipment  and 
toys  would  be  made  by  the  parent /student 
group,  using  patterns  and  materials  Included 
In  the  packaged  program  aa  well  aa  tlielr 
own.  ClTlc  groups  and  members  of  the  com- 
munity could  be  Involved  In  thU  project. 
Head  Start  was  Intended  to  do  tbU.  but  It 
only  happened  In  a  few  localities. 


HOUK   CSNTXBS 

Still  another  approach  open  to  an  Inno- 
vative state  U  the  Virginia  Burke/Mltchell 
Olnsburg   concept    developed    In    New    York 
City  of  user/ provider  day  care.  A  provider 
could  be  given  training,  curriculum,  some 
materlaU  and  salary   for  operating  a  good 
day-care  program  with  educational  enrich- 
ment in  her  home.  ThU  could  be  a  half-day 
session  if  preferred.  Users  are  parenU  whose 
five  children   fill   the  quota   In  each  small 
home-like  center.  Users  get  some  training, 
too.   ThU   training    would   stress   that   the 
quantity  of  time  parents  spend  with  their 
children  U  not   the  determining   factor  In 
whether  or  not  the  child  is  getting  good  care 
and  education.  The  determining  factors  are 
the  quality  of  what  you  do  and  how  you 
relate  when  you  are  with  him  and  the  quality 
of  care  he  gets  when  you  are  not  with  him. 
Users'   training  would   include  how  to  use 
the  do-lt-yourseU  syllabus  dlsciused  earlier. 
souBcu  OF  rrmomo 
States  could  work  with  Industries,  hospl- 
taU  and  unions.  If  appropriate,  to  develop 
day  care  funded  partly  by  the  sUte.  partly 
by   the   employer   as   a   fringe   benefit   and 
partly  by  the  parent  paying  ttiltlon  or  match- 
ing money  as  with  Blue  Cross.  The  quality 
of  care  and  early  education  would  be  better 
and  the  price  lower  than  what  Is  currently 
available   to   most   working   parents.   Maxi- 
mum feasible  parent  participation  would  be 
maintained  by  establishing  parent  planning 
groups  at  the  outset  to  choose  between  pro- 
grams  prepared,   as   In   all   other   liutances 
presented    above,    by    universities,    existing 
good  ..programs,    consulting    firms,   learning 
corporations    and    so    forth.    Each    program 
would  Include  facilities  options,  staff  selec- 
tion   and    training    options,   administrative 
options   and    options   regarding    forms    and 
degrees  of  parent  Involvement,  as  well,  of 
course,  as  options  on  the  actual  dally  pro- 
gram for  children.  Costs  could  be  kept  down 
If  the  group  made  most  toys,  furniture,  and 
playground     equipment,     and     If    children 
brought  lunch  so  kitchens  were  not  required. 
As  before,  staff  costs  could  be  reduced  but 
desirable  ratios  continued  if  assistants  were 
students  and  parents. 

Apparently  no  state  Is  ready  to  provide  a 
uniform  system  of  quality  day  care  and  early 
education  complete  with  all  related  services 
to  every  eligible  child.  But  It  doesnt  have 
to  be  all  or  nothing.  Perhaps  this  very  un- 
readiness will  prevent  the  basic  errors  built 
Into  public  education  as  it  stands  today. 
These  are  monolithic  meUiods  controlled  by 
a  minority  group  (professional  educators)  so 
that  creative  change  from  the  Inside  Is  re- 
pressed, and  from  the  outside — well,  out- 
siders cannot  even  get  an  experimental  foot 
In  the  door.  Upon  reflection.  It  seems  that 
far  from  being  a  second-rate  make-do  way  to 
start  state  aid  to  early  education,  a  battery 
of  experimental  programs  like  those  above 
would  be  better  than  another  slick  system 
lowered  into  the  midst  of  unlnvolved  neigh- 
borhoods. Programs  like  4-C  could  be  de- 
veloped to  coordinate  purchasing  and  train- 
ing for  all  centers  In  an  area.  Pilot  compre- 
hensive service  centers  could  be  established. 

nxssuBK  roB  iMpaovximrr 

Probably  children  would  get  more  from  life 
and  from  public  education  If  they  came 
better  prepared.  Probably  parent  participa- 
tion Is  good  for  children  so  home  and  school 
can  tie  together.  But  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  educational  planner,  there  U  a  much 
more  powerful  purpose  In  providing  early 
education  with  high  parent  Involvement 
soon.  It  Is  a  strategy  for  developing  pressure 
groups  which  can  Join  with  creative  edu- 
cators in  pushing  for  Improved  education  at 
all  leveU.  Parents  who  have  come  through  the 
various  educational  awareness  programs  out- 
lined above  will  be  far  more  educationally 
atuned.  astute  and  unapathetic.  They  will 
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give  public  education  more  service,  support 
and  pressure  for  innovation. 

Why  don't  parents  now  pressure  for  any  of 
the  many  major  kinds  of  changes  that  are 
discussed  In  impressive  professional  Journals? 
Because  for  the  most  part  parents  have  not 
seen  experimental  facilities,  curriculum,  staff 
development,  administration  and  parent  par- 
ticipation. Educators  have  effectively  ex- 
cluded them  from  learning  about  alterna- 
tives. Because  parents  are  essentially  Igno- 
rant of  the  exciting  ideas  in  the  world  of 
teaching  and  learning  today,  of  course,  can- 
not pressure  for  anything  specific.  Therefore, 
school  personnel  are  relatively  safe.  Or  they 
would  be,  except  that  by  now  growing  num- 
bers of  communities  are  feeling  so  excluded 
from  the  educational  decision-making  pro- 
cess that  In  frustrated  rage  they  are  demand- 
ing control:  no  specific  changes.  Just  control. 
Within  a  decade  school  systems  everywhere 
will  have  to  cope  with  what  the  front  lines 
are  living  through  now. 

One  might  ask  why  parent  participation  U 
necessary  to  bring  universities,  educational 
coiuulting  firms,  regional  education  labora- 
tories, learning  corporations,  many  types  of 
agencies,  all  kinds  of  successful  Individual 
Institutions,  persons,  programs,  projects, 
techniques,  tools,  materlaU.  methods  and 
media  Into  greater  prominence.  Education 
needs  people  who  are  realistic  about  how 
Irrelevant  much  of  public  education  U  and 
realUtlcally  skeptical  about  the  pqtalbllltles 
of  ever  altering  the  status  quo.  Butlfee  other 
outfits,  most  notably  the  learning  otrpora- 
tlons,  started  In  the  early  sixties  for  eukllcltly 
thU  purpose,  have  goods  and  servicesyto  sell 
to  a  market  which  needs  them  (sc^6ol  sys- 
tems) but  which  win  not  budget  tnelr  bu- 
reaucracicB  an  Inch  to  take  what  they  need. 
Without  demands,  nothing  will  change. 
School  systems  will  never  change  unless 
£  someone  else  demands.  This  is  the  big  mU- 
13  take  learning  corporations  made.  They  didn't 
X  know  that  they  needed  parents.  Without 
parents  there  would  be  no  power  to  propel 
them  to  center  stage,  and  all  they  could  do 
would  be  what  they  do  now:  Itirk  In  the 
wings. 

The  area  of  early  childhood  education  U 
explored  but  unbuilt  up  territory.  A  state 
taking  advantage  of  it  to  set  precedents  for 
parent  education,  parent  participation  at  all 
leveU,  use  of  paraprofesslonals,  competing 
and  coitrastlng  kinds  of  programs  aided 
with  sta  e  funds,  technical  assistance  to  edu- 
cation from  many  sources  and  public  funds 
to  expand  private  schools  would  be  far  bet- 
ter equipped  to  solve  some  1-13  problems 
In  the  seventies  than  its  neighbors.  Educa- 
tors sincerely  wishing  to  innovate  at  ezlkt- 
Ing  public  school  levels  might  want  to 
establish  new  patterns  In  the  unbloodled 
field  of  early  education.  They  could  then 
devUe  means  of  letting  new  Ideas  grow  on 
up  Into  adjacent  and  related  school  systems. 

Selp-Help  Appboach:    Pabxmts  aa 

Teachers 

(By  Ira  J.  Gordon) 

(Note. — ^Dr.  Gordon  U  professor  of  edu- 
cation and  director  of  the  Institute  for  De- 
velopment of  Human  Resources  which  he  or- 
ganized as  a  research  group  within  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  the  University  of  nor- 
Ida.  He  received  his  Ed.D  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.) 

What  does  It  take  for  a  child  to  do  well 
In  school?  There  are  a  niunber  of  obvious 
answers  Including  good  curriculum,  good 
teachers  good  physical  plant  and  up-to-date 
textbooks,  all  of  which  have  been  the  con- 
cern of  school  boards,  taxpayers,  educational 
researchers  and  administrators  for  years.  An- 
other answer  has  been  that  the  child  him- 
self— hU  Intelligence,  hU  needs,  hU  physical 
health,  hU  level  of  maturity — Influences  hU 
learning. 

Both  answers,  hov»et4>r,  have  overlooked 
the  role  of  the  home  and  street  as  contribu- 


tors to  the  chllds  learning  and  as  continuous 
forces  In  influencing  hU  desire  and  ability 
to  learn.  Although  educators  have  long  ac- 
knowledged that  parental  Interest  Is  useful 
and  although  we  see  movements  In  the  di- 
rection of  parental  involvement,  we  have 
only  recently  begun  to  examine  and  use  the 
home  as  a  learning  Institution. 

Many  concerned  professlonaU,  especially 
those  Involved  In  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, have  a  tendency  to  write-off  the 
home  and  to  assume  that  school  must  take 
over  all  the  many  roles  formerly  played  by 
the  family.  The  current  sharp  debate  over 
sex  education  U  a  case  in  point  as  to  what 
happens  when  home  and  school  vie,  rather 
than  cooperate.  In  the  education  of  the 
child. 

HOW    HOME    IKFLtTENCCS    LEAKNINO 

What  do  we  know  about  the  way  In  which 
homes  affect  learning?  How  do  they  Influence 
the  child's  scholastic  performance?  And  what 
can  we  do  about  It?  The  work  of  the  be- 
havioral scientists  who  Investigated  the  first 
question  suggests  many  factors  which  In- 
fluence school  achievement.  F^st  there  are 
the  broad  ecological  factors  such  as  the  qual- 
ity of  housing,  the  level  of  Income,  the  com- 
position of  the  family,  the  social  class  and 
ethnic  background  of  the  family.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  sets  of  factors  relate  more 
to  the  way  In  which  parents  behave.  Many 
of  us  are  well  aware  that  such  labels  as 
"social  class"  or  "poverty  level  Income"  are  far 
too  broad  to  really  tell  us  much  about  what 
a  parent  does  and  how  a  parent  feels  about 
the  education  of  hU  child.  When  we  examine 
the  particulars,  we  find  that  those  children 
more  likely  to  do  well  In  school  come  from 
homes  which:  (1)  have  planned  cultural 
activities  within  them,  (2)  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  variety  of  community  re- 
sources, such  as  nursery  schools  and  kin- 
dergartens, zoos  and  parks,  museum  and  li- 
braries, (3)  provide  the  child  with  academic 
guidance  In  the  home,  (4)  make  books,  maga- 
zines and  other  Intellectual  tooU  available, 
(5)  Include  the  use  of  many  abstractions  and 
reasoning  types  of  sentences  in  family  lan- 
guage. This  type  of  home  also  provides  the 
child  with  frequent  opportunities  from  the 
very  earliest  years  to  hear  his  parents  talk 
and  to  talk  with  them  even  In  such  simple 
settings  as  around  the  dinner  table. 

Of  special  significance  U  the  fact  that  in 
the  type  of  home  described  above,  the  par- 
ents see  themselves  as  teachers  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  recognize  a  responsibility  and, 
more  than  that,  they  recognize  that  what 
they  do  In  the  direct  Instruction  of  the  child 
Influences  how  he  will  grow.  Parents  In  such 
a  home,  for  example,  when  shopping  In  the 
supermarket  make  It  a  point  to  show  things 
to  their  toddler  or  child  In  the  c&rt,  point 
out  labels,  colors,  shapes  and  names  and  to 
answer  as  best  they  can  the  numerous  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  young  child. 

The  homes  of  children  who  "mtCke  It"  seem 
to  be  characterized  by  a  certain  emotional 
climate.  There  U  an  order,  consistency  and  a 
set  of  home  routines.  The  child  has  some 
predictability  as  to  how  hU  behavior  will  be 
received.  ThU  does  not  mean  that  parents 
are  always  In  perfect  agreement,  but  that 
generally  the  child  can  count  on  receiving 
somewhat  consUtent  gtildellnes  concerning 
hU  action.  The  chances  are  the  mother  (1) 
win  be  emotionally  secure,  (2)  wlU  have  a 
good  deal  of  self-esteem,  (3)  will  trust  the 
school,  (4)  win  devote  time  to  the  chUd  and 
(5)  win  have  a  set  of  organized  work  habits. 
A  major  personality  factor  which  seems  to 
effect  learning  U  the  parents'  own  "beUef 
In  Internal  control."  A  pexent  who  has  such 
a  belief  feels  that  he  has  some  control  over 
hU  own  life  and  his  own  destiny,  rather  than 
l>ellevlng  himself  to  be  a  victim  of  chance, 
fate  and  circumstance. 

If  the  above  factors  Influence  how  a  child 
perfonns  In  school,  then  changing  the  school 
conditions  of  children  growing  up  In  homes 


In  which  the  above  factors  are  absent  will 
not  make  enough  difference  for  many  of 
these  children.  One  of  the  reasons  why  vari- 
ous compensatory  education  programs  have 
not  lived  up  to  the  hopes  of  their  supporters 
may  be  because  they  were  prlmarUy  school- 
prlented.  Home  Improvement  was  minimal, 
ere  were  no  systematic  programs  for  edu- 
tlng  parents  to  change  the  factors  de- 
scribed above  and  no  techniques  for  helping 
parents  see  the  home  as  a  learning  center. 

HOME    ORIENTEO    THAINING 

The  general  psychological  literature  In  the 
first  half  of  the  1960's  Indicated  that  Intelli- 
gence was  modifiable,  that  the  early  years 
were  the  most  pliable  and  that  Infants  were 
far  more  capable  of  learning  than  we  had  be- 
lieved. Armed  with  these  notions  and  with 
the  belief  that  a  successful  program  of  long- 
term  change  In  child  performance  required 
modification  of  the  home  as  a  learning  set- 
ting, we  developed  a  Parent  Education  Pro- 
gram to  Investigate  whether  a  new  parapro- 
fesslonal  person — a  parent  educator — could 
be  recruited,  trained  and  placed  In  the  field; 
could  be  accepted  on  a  continuing  basU  by 
mothers;  could  teach  mothers  a  set  of  spe- 
cific activities  which  would  enhance  the  In- 
tellectual and  i>ersocial  development  of  the 
child.  We  also  wantAl  to  determine  whether 
such  a  progn'ani  could  be  disseminated  and 
used  elsewhere.  \ 

The  program  began  in  July,  1966  with  first 
year  support  from  the  PTind  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education.  Funds  for  the  period 
July,  1967-August,  1969  were  supplied  by  the 
ChUdren's  Bureau.  The  investigation  Is  cur- 
rently supported  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

Our  basic  approach  was  to  select  disad- 
vantaged women,  train  them  in  techniques 
of  child  stimulation  and  adult  teaching,  as- 
sign them  to  mothers  of  three-month-old 
babies  and  have  them  vUlt  these  homes  once 
a  week  until  the  child  was  two  years  old. 
We  began  with  babies  thU  young  because 
we  believed  that  patterns  of  mother-child 
interaction  are  set  early  and  this  age  would 
offer  an  opportunity  to  Influence  the  Inter- 
action In  a  positive  fashion. 

Fifteen  women  were  Initially  employed  to 
make  periodic  home  visits  to  150  homes.  As 
the  project  developed,  an  additional  six  half- 
time  parent  educators  were  employed.  Fami- 
lies were  added  as  the  flrst  group  of  yotmg- 
sters  reached  the  age  of  two,  until  a  total  of 
over  300  families  In  a  cluster  of  north-cen- 
tral Florida  counties  were  Involved.  These 
black  and  white  families  were  from  rural 
and  smaU  town  settings  as  well  as  from  the 
city  of  OalnesvlUe. 

As  a  basic  part  of  the  project,  we  devel- 
oped learning  tasks  that  mothers  could  tue 
with  children  between  three  months  and  two 
years  of  age.  These  materlaU,  In  booklet  form 
("Intellectual  Stimulation  for  Infants  and 
Toddlers")  have  been  widely  dUesemlnated 
to  parent  and  child  centers,  university,  com- 
munity and  private  day  care  centers.  Inter- 
ested professlonaU  and  parents. 

A   PBACnCAL   APPBOACH 

During  the  entire  program,  weekly  observa- 
tional Information  was  gathered  In  the 
homes.  These  data,  plus  tests  of  babies  and 
mothers,  show  that  we  accompUshed  our 
objectives  of  Influencing  mother-chUd  Inter- 
actions In  the  home  and  fostering  child  de- 
velopment. The  program  U  practical,  ac- 
cepted by  parents  and  does  lead  to  change. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  developed  a 
combined  small-group  learning  approach 
with  a  weekly  home  visit  for  children  be- 
tvreen  the  ages  of  two  and  three.  The  pro- 
gram for  two-year-olds  combines  a  small 
group  center  with  the  home  vUlt  pr(x;edure. 
Each  child  spends  two  2-botir  sessions  ■ 
week  In  a  home  learning  center  located  In 
the  home  of  a  project  mother  who  has  con- 
verted a  room  In  her  home  Into  a  preschool. 
8be  U  employed  full-time  and  has  flve  chll- 
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Onn  at  a  time  In  the  home,  with  a  maximum 
of  20  children  over  a  four-day  week.  The 
work  in  the  home  Is  directed  by  a  parent 
educator  and  U  supervised  periodically  by 
a  faculty  member.  The  parent  educator  work* 
m  the  center  with  two  groups  of  children 
and  vlslta  their  homes,  teaching  the  mother 
activities  paraUel  to  thoee  occurring  In  the 
center.  She  takes  with  her  appropriate  mate- 
rial and  teaches  the  mother  a  specific  activ- 
ity to  do  with  her  child.  In  this  way  the 
mother's  feeUng  of  Involvement,  of  seeing 
herself  aa  a  teacher,  of  having  something 
practical  to  do  are  all  enhanced,  and  she  Is 
not  placed  In  the  role  of  client  or  sympa- 
thetic bystander.  She  Is  intimately  Involved 
In  the  educ*tlon  of  her  child. 
TOT  woujow-vr 
Baaed  upon  our  Barly  Child  Program,  we 
began  In  September.  1968  our  FoUow 
Through  Model  aa  a  part  of  the  PoUow 
Through  Program  of  the  US.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. We  are  currenUy  working  with  U 
communities  scattered  from  Tampa.  Flor- 
ida to  Yakima.  Washington. 

The  procedure  involve*  the  employment 
of  two  non-profeaaJonals  per  claaaroom  to 
work  as  parent  educators.  They  opened  half 
their  time  m*klng  visit*  to  each  child's 
home.  They  carry  with  them  spedttc  learn- 
ing material*,  teach  the  parent  how  to  con- 
duct a  learning  activity  and  explain  why 
It  I*  important.  Such  a  home  vlalt  differs 
from  home  visit*  previously  made  by  school 
teachers  who  were  mostly  concerned  with 
learning  something  about  the  background 
of  the  family  and  In  securing  the  mother's 
cooperation.  The  parent  educator  carries 
back  to  the  school  the  concerns  and  ques- 
tions of  the  parent.  th»i*  serving  as  a  liaison 
between  teacher  and  parent.  Parent*  are 
encouraged  to  vlalt  the  school  and  volunteer 
their  services  In  the  classroom  In  this  pro- 
gram, parent*  do  not  aerre  aa  observers. 
Because  of  what  they  have  learned  during 
home  visit*,  they  are  able  to  serve  as  helpers 
In  the  classroom  working  with  children  oth- 
er than  their  own. 

The  parent  educators  spend  the  other 
half  of  their  time  In  the  claaaroom  working 
with  individual  or  SBuOl  groups  of  children 
\mder  the  direction  of  the  teacher  They 
a**lst  the  teacher  in  the  development  of 
spedflc  learning  materials  to  be  sent  to  the 
homes  of  children.  In  diagnosing  Individual 
need*  and  general  cla**room  activities  and 
In  classroom  and  child  observation. 

THX  PaOCSAM  km  THX  SCHOOL  STSTSIC 

The  program  looks  simple.  There  are  three 
basic  steps:  Plrst,  employ  and  train  non- 
professionals from  the  community  to  be 
served:  second,  develop  specific  materials 
related  to  what  U  known  about  cognitive 
development  and  what  la  known  about  the 
particular  children;  third,  teach  the  mother 
so  that  she  gains  verbal  facility,  changes 
the  Intellectual  and  educational  climate  of 
the  home,  develops  feelings  of  self-esteem 
and  control,  leams  work  habit*  and  devotes 
time  to  her  child.  When  children  reach 
school  age.  the  program  1*  modified  to  In- 
clude uae  of  parent  educators  In  the  claaa- 
room a*  well  a*  in  the  home  so  that  school 
practices  become  more  Individual  and  cur- 
riculum planning  Includes  knowledge  of  the 
home.  Parents  become  partners  Instead  of 
observers  and  recipient*.  Home  and  school 
can  then  both  Changs  to  provide  the  type  of 
environment  which  should  lead  to  higher 
motivation,  self-esteem  and  achievement. 

However,  we  have  learned  that  for  any  pro- 
gram to  be  successful  It  cannot  confine  Itself 
to  changing  a  single  element  In  the  total 
home  situation.  Working  with  parent*  1*  a 
complex  process  Involving  not  only  the  edu- 
cational but  also  the  ecological  variables  de- 
scribed earlier.  Simply  carrying  a  learning 
task  Into  the  home,  without  being  concerned 
about   the  health,  nutrition,  housing,  eco- 


nomic and  other  life  forces  which  affect  that 
home,  will  not  do  the  Job.  Further.  If  we 
change  only  some  of  the  home  behavior  and 
leave  the  school  as  Is.  this  will  be  Insufficient. 
To  change  the  school  also  requires  changes 
In  the  education  of  school  personnel  and  In- 
volves colleges  ahd  unlverslUes.  Our  faculty 
furnishes  consulting  services  to  the  Follow 
Through  communities,  and  we  conduct  a 
summer  workshop,  supported  by  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  (EPDA)  funds, 
to  train  local  personnel. 

The  developing  university-school  relation- 
ships are  In  themselves  of  great  Importance. 
Because  our  staff  works  directly  with  teachers 
and  parent  educators,  visit*  homes  In  the 
communities,  observes  classrooms  and  helps 
in  the  preparation  of  teaching  material,  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education  of 
prospective  teachers  is  being  influenced  by 
what  we  learn.  Thus,  home,  school  and  uni- 
versity are  all  Involved  In  change,  and  each 
Influences  the  others.  For  maximum  benefit, 
a  "systems"  approach  must  also  Include  In- 
creased opportunities  for  employment.  In- 
creased opportunities  for  better  housing  and 
medical  services  and  for  Involvement  In 
school  and  community  affairs. 

To  Implement  such  a  parent  education  pro- 
gram beginning  In  the  flrst  month*  of  the 
child's  life  and  extending  Into  at  least  hU 
elementary  school  years  requires  that  we 
change  our  concept  of  schooling.  Funds  need 
to  become  available  to  school  systems  for 
systematic  programs  of  education  that  do 
not  begin  at  age  five  or  six  and  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  normal  school  day  or  school 
calendar.  We  need  to  extend  our  education 
system  downward.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  bringing  very  young  children  Into  the 
school  building,  but  It  does  mean  a  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  local  boards  and  sUte 
departments  for  the  education  of  the  very 
young.  Further.  It  means  that  what  goe*  on 
In  the  school  building  cannot  end  at  3:30 
in  the  afternoon  but  that  parent  program*, 
the  use  of  part*  of  the  building  for  day  care 
and  the  organization  of  parent  groups  may 
make  the  building  a  community  center. 

Certification  and  employment  standards 
using  this  model  would  mean  a  serious  In- 
vestment m  "differentiated  staffing"  and  the 
development  of  career  ladders  for  nonprofes- 
sionals, ranging  from  classroom  aide  to  par- 
ent educator,  teacher  associate  and  teacher. 
In  addition,  funding  patterns  which  guaran- 
tee some  security  to  nonprofessional*  on 
other  than  a  year-to-year  basu  are  critical. 
The  present  programs  are  all  part  of  the  fed- 
eral operation  and  should  become  part  of  the 
regular  school  operation  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  well  investigated.  This  means  re- 
training the  regular  staff  of  curriculum  su- 
pervisors, guidance  counselors  and  princi- 
pals. It  also  means  the  Involvement  of  the 
school  board  so  that  a  successful  program 
Is  not  dropped  when  federal  funding  stops. 
If  federal  money  comes  to  the  state  In  block 
arrangements,  then  personnel  In  the  state 
departmenU  of  education  will  need  to  al- 
locate these  funds  so  that  school  systems 
which  develop  effective  programs  for  the  par- 
ents of  very  yoting  children  and  follow  them 
up  with  systematic  home-school  projects 
will  be  able  to  fund  them  on  a  long-range 
basU. 

What  amounts  of  money  are  Involved?  Two 
of  the  major  advantages  of  thU  Parent  Ed- 
ucation Program  are  Ita  relatively  low  over- 
all cost  and  the  way  funds  are  used.  The 
Infant  and  Early  Child  Stimulation  Pro- 
grams and  the  Home  Learning  Center  Proj- 
ect are  all  university  research  projects,  so 
that  service  and  research  costs  are  not  easily 
separated.  Staff  costs  for  service  and  research 
for  the  years  19fl«-e»  were  approximately 
$300,000.  Over  half  ($160,000)  was  for  sal- 
aries paid  to  the  parent  educators  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  on  welfare,  unemployed 
or  In  low-level  Jobs  Since  we  served  over  300 
families,  many  for  two  years  and  some  for  all 


three,  depending  upon  their  assignment  to 
experimental  groups,  the  cost  per  family  per 
year  1*  less  than  $1,000.  including  research. 
Follow  Through  costs  above  regular  class- 
room costs  are  virtually  all  staff  and  staff  de- 
velopment expenses. 

Thus,  the  major  use  of  money  to  Imple- 
ment an  effective  program  of  parent  educa- 
tion Is  In  staff  salary,  with  the  great  bulk 
going  to  disadvantaged  people  who  become 
paraprofesslonals.  This  Is  not  a  high-cost 
gadgetry  program  where  money  Is  spent  on 
things,  but  a  program  where  the  money  spent 
stays  in  the  community,  develops  the  people 
who  work  in  It  and  develops  the  parents  with 
whom  they  work  as  well  as  helping  their 
chUdren.  It  Is  a  community  self-help  opera- 
tion in  which  funds.  Instead  of  fiowlng  out, 
remain  to  be  reused  as  they  are  fed  Into  the 
general  economic  pool  within  the  community 
and  school  district. 

Although  the  program  has  been  In  exist- 
ence for  too  short  a  time  for  any  predictions 
to  be  made  a*  to  the  Impact  on  dropout  rates, 
remedial  problem*  and  the  like,  some  of  the 
Information  we  receive  from  achool  systems 
indicate!  that  although  the  Follow  Through 
child  may  be  In  kindergarten  or  flrst  grade, 
the  effects  of  hU  experience  are  also  seen  on 
older  children  in  the  family  who  develop  a 
more  positive  attitude  towards  school.  It  U 
clear  from  our  flrst  year  (1968-1969)  in  six 
communities  that  the  program  Is  widely  ac- 
cepted by  the  parents.  This  fall,  evidence 
Indicates  that  these  parents  want  this  pro- 
gram to  continue  and  see  value  In  It  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

Sister  Mary  James,  S.S.J.,  administra- 
tor, community  teacher  program.  Project 
Unique.  Rochester,  N.Y..  testified  before 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
December  10. 1969: 

The  Community  Teacher  Program  Is  .  .  . 
a  specially  designed  intervention  program 
focused  directly  at  attempting  to  alter  the 
aptitudes  and  attitudes  of  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  direction  of  enabling  them  to 
perform  more  adequately  In  school. 

Presently,  we  have  11  teachers  who  teach 
classes  In  40  Inner-dty  homes.  There  are 
260  children  presently  enrolled  and  40 
mothers  acting  as  aides.  Each  teacher  holds 
eight  classes  per  week  and  sees  each  child 
twice  a  week  for  approximately  two  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes  per  session.  The  cur- 
rictilum  pivots  around  two  of  the  children's 
needs:  to  be  accepted  and  to  achieve.  We  ar« 
striving  to  help  each  child  know  who  he  is. 
to  feel  important  and  to  take  pride  in  hU 
accomplishments. 
The  objectives  of  the  program  foUow: 
1.  To  sharpen  cognitive,  verbal  and  per- 
ceptual abilities  of  chUdren  from  environ- 
ments offering  limited  opportunities  for  In- 
tellectual stimulation. 

a.  To  contribute  to  the  physical,  social  and 
emotional  growth  of  these  children. 

3.  To  improve  the  parent  aide's  self  image 
and  participation  In  the  child's  learning  ex- 
periences. 

The  founders  of  the  Community  Teacher 
Program  firmly  l>elleve  that  parents  must 
know  what  their  children's  education  in- 
cludes and  must  participate  In  It.  Mothers 
and  fathers  are  the  first  teachers  In  a  child's 
life  and  they  are  the  primary  agente  In  pro- 
viding their  children  with  the  opportunities 
to  grow  and  learn,  to  appreciate,  to  build  and 
to  increase  their  knowledge,  skills  and  po- 
tential Mothers  of  small  children  are  busy- 
sometimes  too  busy  to  concern  themselves 
with  blocks  and  puzzles  and  games.  Mothers 
who  Uve  in  the  ghetto  are  busy  with  many 
other  concerns:  also— bill  collectors,  and  In- 
spectors. cUnlc  appointments  and  Inadequate 
housing  conditions.  It  Is  understandable  that 
they  treat  the  Immediate  problems  rather 
than  spend  time  playing  and  talking  with 
their  babies.  However,  young  children  learn 
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consciously  and  unconsdoualy  from  those 
who  Uve  with  them  and  they  learn  to  develop 
according  to  the  demands  and  expectations 
of  adults  who  are  significant  to  them.  These 
"significant"  adults  are  mothers  and  fathers 
and  if  we  are  to  vmderstand  and  meet  the 
needs  of  these  "disadvantaged"  children  we 
must  make  a  large  investment  In  helping 
mothers  understand  the  Importance  of  the 
learnings  children  acquire  In  their  early  years 
and  we  must  also  help  them  contribute  posi- 
tively to  the  development  of  these  learn- 
ings. 

Our  Parent  Aides  are  the  mothers  or 
grandmothers  In  the  homes  in  which  we 
teach.  We  presently  have  forty  eight  aides, 
one-third  of  whom  are  on  welfare  roles. 

These  aides  come  from  a  wide  range  of 
economic,  educational  and  occupational  set- 
tings. All  of  them  live  within  the  boundaries 
of  inner  city.  About  one-third  of  the  aides 
have  worked  with  us  for  the  two  year  period. 
During  the  present  school  year  we  lost  sev- 
eral and  had  to  begin  the  search  for  other 
Interested  mothers.  The  major  reason  for 
losing  these  women  Is  moving  I. 

As  urban  renewal  sweeps  the  city,  more 
homes  are  being  destroyed  and  families  are 
lost  in  the  maze  of  destruction — construc- 
tion. Illness,  maternity  and  acceptance  of 
full-time  Jobs  were  also  cited  as  reasons  for 
losing  mothers. 

Present  Aides  meet  together  about  one  eve- 
ning every  six  weeks.  These  meetings  were 
held  to  keep  them  In  touch  with  each  other. 
Inform  them  of  certain  principles  related  to 
young  children  and  encourage  them  to  be- 
come very  Involved  In  their  child's  Interests 
and  skills.  The  aides  are  at  various  stages  of 
development  and  many  of  them  are  able  to 
assume  leadership  roles  In  the  program. 
Others  participate  only  with  much  direction 
and  still  others,  approximately  four  or  five, 
show  little  enthusiasm  and  ability  to  work 
well  with  the  chUd. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings,  the  teach- 
ers spend  time  planning  the  future  events 
and  activities  with  their  aides,  and  do  exten- 
sive homevlslting  to  the  homes  of  children 
whose  mothers  are  not  aides.  Their  visits 
provide  an  opportunity  for  mother  and 
teacher  to  talk  In  general  about  the  program. 
Its  goals  and  progress  and  In  particular  about 
her  child,  his  Interests,  problems  and  de- 
velopment. Many  teachers  have  also  held 
evening  meetings  In  the  parent  aides  home 
for  parents  of  children  who  attend  class  at 
that  aide's  house.  These  meetings  have  been 
particularly  successful  and  enjoyable.  Per- 
haps, the  more  familiar  atmosphere  of  meet- 
ing m  a  home  In  their  own  neighborhood  and 
the  company  of  neighborhood  mothers  con- 
tributes to  the  lively  conversation  engaged 
In  at  these  meetings.  This  open  agenda  type 
meeting  has  drawn  exchange  on  various 
topics:  children's  eating  habits,  bedtime 
problems,  the  "good"  and  "bad"  of  television, 
older  children's  teasing  younger  siblings  and 
the  all-time  favorite  "fighting." 

One  of  the  remarks  heard  repeatedly  was 
.  .  .  "how  good  It  Is  to  hav*  a  night  out  to 
myself." 

During  the  latter  months  of  the  '69  school 
year,  the  community  teachers  requested  more 
time  to  plan  and  work  with  their  parent 
aides.  In  an  effort  to  provide  some  oppor- 
tunities for  this,  we  used  one  to  two  hours 
each  Monday  In  May  and  found  that  these 
were  very  valuable  sessions.  By  simply  ask- 
ing a  parent  aide:  "What  activities  would 
you  like  to  Include  in  the  program  in  the 
next  few  weeks?",  teachers  received  dozens  of 
ideas  of  the  activities  most  enjoyed  by  the 
aides  and  also  discovered  which  activities 
the  mothers  felt  were  the  most  important  for 
the  children.  Language  time  and  trips  seemed 
to  receive  the  highest  rating.  These  experi- 
ences prompted  the  teachers  to  request  more 
association  with  the  aides  on  a  regular  basis 
during  the  next  school  year.  One  suggestion 
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which  seemed  to  receive  all  of  teachers'  ap- 
proval was  to  use  one-half  of  our  Monday 
In-Service  for  Parent  Aide  sessions.  Further 
explanation  will  be  given  this  In  our  recom- 
mendations appending  this  report. 

In  order  to  receive  more  reactions  from 
parent  aides  and  other  parents  involved  in 
the  Community  Teacher  Program,  we  im- 
dertook  taped-questionnaire  Interviews  with 
twenty  four  parent  aides  in  May,  1969.  These 
tapes  are  on  file  at  the  Community  Teacher 
Office,  46  Moran  Street.  It  Is  our  Impression 
that  the  Community  Teacher  Program  has 
successfully  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
home  Instruction  for  both  young  children 
and  their  mothers.  Our  observations,  evalua- 
tions of  the  children,  t(^>ed  Interviews  with 
parents  and  teachers,  and  multiple  question- 
naire support  our  belief  that  the  Commu- 
nity Teacher  Program  has  contributed  effec- 
tively to: 

1.  An  Increase  of  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  children  which  will  enable  them  to  meet 
the  school  sltuatirai  with  greater  ability  and 
flexibUity. 

3.  An  increase  of  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  teachers  which  will  enable  them  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  needs  of  young  children 
and  contribute  more  positively  to  their  de- 
velopment. 

3.  An  Increase  of  knowledge  and  skills  In 
the  teachers  which  has  enabled  them  to  im- 
derstand  how  young  children  learn,  the  ef- 
fects of  deprivation  on  learning  and  how  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  teaching  in  such  an 
innovative  setting  as  the  Community  Teach- 
er Program. 

Interviews  with  kindergarten  teachers  in 
six  Inner-city  schools  clearly  support  our 
hope  that  children  who  participated  In  the 
Community  Teacher  Program  entered  school 
quite  prepared  and  maintained  gains 
throughout  their  kindergarten  year. 

Presently,  Dr.  A.  P.  Schelner.  Pediatrician, 
and  Lynn  Cramer,  social  worker  have  seen 
and  made  reports  on  fourteen  of  our  chil- 
dren. Two  are  reported  to  be  mildly  retarded 
while  twelve  fall  within  the  normal  Intel- 
ligence category  but  are  functioning  below 
their  capacities  due  to  environmental  handi- 
caps. Nine  of  the  thirteen  also  exhibited  a 
variety  of  physical  disorders  and  follow-ups 
will  be  done  on  these  children.  Two  children 
have  been  recommended  for  the  Day  Care 
Center  for  the  Handicapped,  one  child  has 
been  placed  in  a  more  structured  nursery 
school  and  five  children  were  placed  In  the 
special  class  within  our^^n  program.  Ef- 
forts are  now  being  madcf  to  work  closely 
with  the  Convalescent  Hospital  for  Children 
and  the  Neighborhood  Health  Center  to 
initiate  a  program  of  health-education  serv- 
ices on  a  family  continuity  basis.  (Data 
available  at  Community  Teacher  Office.  46 
Moran  Street.  Rochester^  ,New  Tork.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON'^tf  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  Oregon  and  Idaho  for 
their  initiative  and  effective  leadership 
which  have  produced  "The  Comprehen- 
sive Headstart  Child  Development  Act  of 
1970."  I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  first  5  years  of  life. 
There  have  been  several  bills  introduced 
already  in  this  Congress  which  attempt 
to  obviate  the  inefficiencies  and  short- 
ages of  present  child-care  services — the 
President's  family  assistance  plan  is 
among  them — but  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  than  any  found  in  legislation 
heretofore  is  needed  to  alleviate  the  gap 
between  child-care  needs  and  available 
services.  More  places  in  child-care  pro- 
grams must  be  provided  for  underprivi- 
leged children.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 


assure  that  the  children  of  mothers  who 
ai^  already  working  or  who  may  be 
forced  to  work  to  balance  the  family 
budget,  will  receive  sound,  healthful  care 
and  educational  and  social  development, 
not  merely  custodial  care. 

The  total  child  care  capacity  in  the 
United  States  at  present  is  imder  650.- 
000 — there  are  3  million  disadvantaged 
preschool  age  children — full  year  Head- 
start  can  care  for  only  one-quarter  mil- 
lion; of  12  million  children  imder  age  14 
whose  mothers  worked,  in  1965,  8  per- 
cent— nearly  1  million — ^looked  after 
themselves — most  'attended  school  and 
were  without  supervision  after  school, 
while  only  2  percent — 265,000 — were 
cared  for  in  day-care  centers,  nursery 
schools  or  similar  facilities. 

The  lack  of  adequate  facilities  is  a 
major  obstacle  blocking  the  development 
of  child-care  centers.  Thus  far,  many 
day-care  and  Headstart  programs  have 
relied  upon  space  owned  by  churches, 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  commercial 
enterprises.  Speaking  before  the  Repid)- 
lican  Task  Force.^on  Education  and 
Training.  Mr.  Lawrence  Peldman,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Day-Care 
and  Child  Development  Council  of 
America,  Inc.,  said: 

There  is  a  tendency  to  say  "put  'em  in 
church  basements"  .  .  .  but  ttds  has  not 
proved  to  be  a  realistic  approach  In  the  past 
and  vrill  be  even  less  so  in  the  futiire.  Head- 
start  has  Just  about  exhausted  the  oom- 
mvmltles'  stock  of  easUy  used  spaces  of  this 
nature — churches,  Sunday  schools,  store- 
fronts. Sometimes  this  Is  because  the  kind 
of  space  used  for  older  children  for  a  few 
hours  each  week  is  wholly  imsultable  for 
younger  children  on  a  fuU-time  basis — the 
size  of  the  rooms,  the  toUets,  the  cooking 
facilities  and  a  variety  of  other  factors  may 
make  a  building  unsulted  for  long-day  activi- 
ties— even  a  building  which  may  not  be  ob- 
viously dilapidated. 

In  many  areas  of  the  coimtry.  suitable 
existing  facilities  to  house  child-care 
centers  can  no  longer  be  found,  and  often 
when  they  can  be  located,  thejre  are  in- 
sufficient fimds  to  pay  for  them.  Experts 
estimate  that  some  niral  areas  and  some 
ghetto  areas  are  completely  lacking  in 
suitable  facilities  for  early  childhood 
programs;  whereas  most  suburban  and 
nonghetto  urban  areas  do  have  signifi- 
cant amoimts  of  usable  space  in  com- 
munity buildings  and  private  facilities 
which  are  often  imused  during  the  prime 
hours  of  early  childhood  programs. 

To  alleviate  this  facilities  crisis,  our 
bill  pr<H)oses  a  number  of  measures.  Un- 
like existing  programs,  after  consolida- 
tion, the  Comprehensive  Headstart  Child 
Development  Act  will  provide  funds  for 
construction  of  new  facilities  in  addition 
to  renovation  or  leased  facilities.  But  we 
do  not  propose  that  the  Government 
make  outright  grants  for  construction  of 
new  facilities.  Our  major  emphasis  is  on 
child  development  not  facilities'  con- 
struction, sind  the  provisions  of  our  bill 
follow  this  line. 

Applications  for  assistance  can  include 
the  construction  of  facilities  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  construction  will  be  more 
economically  advantageous  than  rental 
or  lease — this  means  that  if  applicants 
cannot  find  suitable  facilities  to  rent  or 
lease  they  may  build  new  ones. 
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We  also  require  that  an  applicant  con- 
sider a  variety  of  building  designs  and 
techniques — the  new  technology  has 
made  possible  many  things  not  done  un- 
der conventional  plans.  The  physical  fa- 
cihties  In  which  we  place  our  children 
are  factors  in  the  formation  of  their 
growth  smd  development  patterns.  The 
physical  environment  of  a  child  affects 
to  a  considerable  degree  his  potential  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  utilized.  Testify- 
ing before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Richard  Neutra.  a  Los  Angeles 
architect  stated: 

The  architect's  biologically  and  p«ycho«o- 
matlcally  well-advised  arrangement*  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Education  at  this  early  age. 
In  these  early  phases  of  life  consists  largely 
of  environmental  offerings.  The  child  himself 
Is  a  sensitive  consumer,  but  of  course  Is  un- 
able to  program  or  even  vaguely  request  cer- 
tain most  necessary  provisions.  Any  square 
foot  geometnclty  and  ordinances  have  In  this 
case  only  a  minimum  of  significance.  .  .  . 
With  the  working  mother  reaching  over- 
whelming frequency,  as  In  this  nation  and 
abroad,  then  the  prellngulstlc.  the  early  and 
earliest  education  through  the  environment 
aivay  from  home  becomes  an  eminent  health 
factor.  This  preschool  period  is  more  Impor- 
tant, perhaps,  than  anything  else  Including 
even  nutrition,  in  this  matter  of  public  wel- 
fare that  most  favors  a  generation  of  coming 
years  .  .  . 

Federal  assistance  here  may  be  in  the 
form  of  grants  or  loans,  but  total  Federal 
funds  cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
total  construction  cost. 

No  more  than  15  percent  of  the  States 
allotment  shall  be  used  for  construction 
and  no  more  than  2  percent  of  the  States 
allotment  shall  be  used  for  grants  for 
construction.  The  reason  for  such  limi- 
tations is  the  fact  that  construction  is  so 
expensive,  relative  to  providing  services 
for  children— the  cost  of  erecting  one 
facility  against  the  cost  of  providing  child 
care  at  the  average  of  S  1.700  per  child 
per  year. 

Funds  shaU  be  made  available  not 
only  through  Federal  grants,  but  loans 
and  loan  guarantees,  or  a  combination 
of  such  methods.  A  new  mortgage  insur- 
ance program,  similar  to  the  one  that 
spurred  nursing  home  construction,  will 
be  established  to  assist  private  profit  or 
nonprofit  organizations  which  meet  li- 
censing requirements  in  getting  mort- 
g£iges  to  finance  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  when  deemed  necessary.  This 
mortgage  insurance  program  will  be  a 
boon  in  face  of  the  shortage  of  child- 
care  facilities  and  the  reluctance  of  pri- 
vate lendiii  institutions  to  finance  pri- 
vate profit  or  nonprofit  child-care  cen- 
ters. 

As  an  example  of  construction  financ- 
ing. New  York  passed  landmark  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  financing  of  new 
day-care  centers  and  to  make  space 
available  for  day-care  centers  in  State 
and  municipal  buildings.  The  new  law 
authorizes  the  House  Finance  Agency  to 
Issue  $50  million  in  notes  and  bonds  said 
to  fund  mortgage  loans  of  up  to  100  per- 
cent for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  nonprofit  day-care  centers.  The 
law  also  encourages  financial  assistance 
from  savings  l^nks,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  private  lenders,  by  guarantee- 
ing loans  from  these  sources  at  80  per- 
cent. 


Finally  our  bill  proposes  an  Increase 
in  the  funds  authorized  for  the  neigh- 
borhood facilities  program  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  This  program  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  meeting  the 
need  for  facilities  in  inner  cities  through 
the  financing  of  multipurpose  commu- 
nity service  facilities,  which  provide  a 
focal  point  for  the  provision  of  commu- 
nity services  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come people  in  the  neighborhoods  where 
they  are  concentrated.  The  multiservice 
neighborhood  center  is  seen  as  the  heart- 
beat of  the  neighborhood — a  place  where 
Individual,  family,  or  group  problems  are 
understood  and  dealt  with  creatively.  It 
is  conceived  as  a  one  stop  social  service 
activity  center:  a  meetingplace  for  pe^r 
pie  to  air  their  feelings  and  to  tackle 
neighborhood  and  community  problems 
together.  The  location  of  the  multipur- 
pose center  in  the  neighborhood  rather 
than  downtown  enhances  the  accessibil- 
ity of  services  to  the  people  and  indeed 
the  reverse. 

In  tackling  the  facilities  crisis,  we  must 
consider  the  problem  of  standards.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  one,  indeed.  Our  bill  re- 
quires that  the  Federal  interagency  day- 
care standards  be  met  by  all  applicants. 
I  return  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Feldman's 
experience  in  the  field  of  day  care  for 
an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
what  action  to  take  in  various  situations:. 
The  question  of  standards  Is  a  tough  one. 
In  Harlem,  for  example.  I  recently  saw  a 
community  day-care  center  operating  In  a 
storefront.  Operated  by  a  neighborhood 
group  dedicated  to  providing  the  best  they 
could,  this  sltttatlon  was  nevertheless  appall- 
ing— huge  gobs  of  plaster  were  falling  down 
from  the  celling  on  the  children,  a  teacher 
had  been  Injured  the  week  before.  But  this 
center  was  open  because  no  one  would  take 
the  political  risk  to  assume  responsibility  for 
closing  It  down.  But  even  here,  where  the 
physical  conditions  were  obviously  so  very 
bad.  I  felt  an  ambivalence  .  .  .  because  of  the 
desperate  need. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  Insert  an 
article  illustrating  standards  versus  des- 
perate need.  "Law  Dooms  Care  Project," 
by  William  Raspberry,  also  a  knowledge- 
able article  concerning  the  adaptability 
of  the  child  to  his  environment  and  his 
learning  ability  and  potential.  "An  Ideal 
Environment  for  Learning"  by  Dwayne 
E.  Gardner: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23,  1869] 

Law  Dooms  Care  Project 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Rosa  Lee  Qalney.  who  rents  a  large  house 
on  Kenyon  Street,  thought  she  had  solved  a 
lot  of  problems. 

She  and  her  sister  needed  work.  Their  el- 
derly mother  needed  someone  to  be  with  her 
around  the  clock.  Several  neighborhood  wom- 
en needed  day  care  for  their  children. 

So  Mrs.  Oalney,  whose  children  are  grown 
and  gone,  set  up  a  small-scale  day  nursery. 

'•We  had  ten  children  and  we  were  charg- 
ing tl2  a  week  to  pick  them  up.  take  them 
home,  feed  them  and  take  care  of  them  all 
day  while  their  mothers  worked."  she  said. 
She  and  her  sister  each  grossed  160  a  week, 
the  mothers  were  able  to  hold  regular  jobs 
and  Mrs.  Oalney's  own  mother  had  the  care 
she  needed. 

"I  thought  things  were  working  out  pretty 
well,"  the  said.  "We  weren't  making  much 
money,  true  enough,  but  It  wasn't  too  b«d. 

"Then  somebody  reported  us  to  the  city. 


and  the  first  thing  we  knew,  the  people  from 
downtown  were  telling  us  that  we  didn't 
have  enough  windows  and  the  rooms  were 
too  small  and  we  dldnt  have  a  fire  escape, 
even  though  all  the  children  were  on  the 
first  floor." 

What  Mrs.  Oalney  didn't  know  was  that  as 
soon  as  she  took  In  the  sixth  child,  she  has 
become  an  "Institution"  under  District  law 
and  was  subject  to  the  same  rules  that  gov- 
ern convalescent  homes  and  similar  Institu- 
tions. 

Officials  told  her  that  she  could  keep  five 
of  the  children,  but  no  more.  That  wouldn't 
permit  her  to  earn  enough  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness, however. 

As  a  result,  several  of  the  mothers  had  to 
give  up  their  jobs,  even  though  Mrs.  Oalney's 
place  on  Kenyon  Street  was  a  lot  better  than 
their  homes.  Mrs.  Oalney  herself  Is  working 
as  a  domestic  In  Bethesda  and  earning  (55 
a  week. 

Her  duties-  Include  taking  care  of  her  em- 
ployer's children. 

•That's  how  it  Is.  I  guess."  she  said.  "We 
can  get  all  the  Jobs  we  want  taking  care  of 
white  folks'  kids,  but  we  can't  do  It  for  our 
own  people,  and  they're  the  ones  that  really 
need  It." 

The  city  doesn't  deliberately  set  about  to 
force  people  like  Mrs.  Oalney  out  of  business, 
even  If  It  must  seem  that  way  sometimes. 
It's  just  tliat  the  Bureau  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spections and  the  D.C.  Health  Department 
are  concerned  about  the  health  and  safety  of 
small  children,  and  their  rules  are  pretty 
strict. 

Too  strict,  perhaps,  to  be  altogether  real- 
istic. Frame  houses,  for  example,  are  out  of 
the  question.  Houses  with  masonry  walls  and 
wooden  Joists  are  all  right — If  they  have 
automatic  sprinkler  systems  complete  with 
alarms  that  ring  the  Fire  Department.  Run 
afoul  of  the  rules  of  either  agency,  or  of 
the  Welfare  Department,  and  you're  out  of 
business. 

Some  of  the  rules  are  based  on  such  prac- 
tical considerations  as  flre  hazards,  but 
many  seem  that  the  choices  are  between  a 
not-quite-adequate  day  care  center  and  the 
sort  of  middle-class  homes  one  sees  on  tele- 
vision. 

The  real  choice  may  be  between  a  day  nur- 
sery that  Isn't  too  bad  and  a  bad  home  that 
will  become  worse  when  the  mother  Is  forced 
to  quit  work  and  go  on  welfare. 

It  Is  becoming  more  widely  recognized 
that  hundreds  of  Washington  welfare 
mothers  would  gladly  go  to  work  If  they 
could  find  someone  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  supply  of  day-care  facilities,  un- 
fortunately, doesn't  begin  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

Tom  Taylor,  head  of  the  National  Capital 
Area  Day  Care  Association,  sees  both  sides  of 
the  problem.  He  knows  the  Importance  that 
early  stimulation  has  for  later  education.  He 
knows  the  value  of  good  nutrition  and  ade- 
quate play  space  and  all  the  other  things 
that  make  for  a  good  day  nursery. 

But  he  also  knows  what  the  real  choices 
are.  He  Is  currently  heading  a  committee  set 
up  to  review  day-care  standards  for  the  city. 
"But  the  truth  l.s,  we'll  probably  wind  up 
tightening  as  many  standards  as  we  relax," 
he  said. 

What  Taylor  and  the  Day  Care  Association 
ought  to  consider  Is  some  sort  of  quickie 
training  program  to  teach  Interested  women 
how  to  run  small  nurseries.  The  city  would 
cooperate  by  relaxing  some  of  Its  re- 
quirements. There  are  plenty  of  women 
who  would  love  that  kind  of  work,  and  hun- 
dreds more  who  need  the  service. 

The  real  solution,  of  course.  Is  modem, 
well-equipped  day  care  centers  that  Include 
nurses,  nutritionists  and  educators.  Taylor 
Is  working  toward  that  end. 

But  In  the  meantime,  people  like  Mrs. 
Oalney  could  perform  a  most  useful  stopgap 
service  If  the  city  would  let  them. 
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An  Ideal  Environment  for  Learning 
(By  Dwayne  E.  Gardner) 

(Note. — Dwayne  E.  Gardner  Is  chief.  Pro- 
gram Management  Branch.  Division  of  State 
Agency    Cooperation,   Office  of  Education.') 

Excellence  In  early  childhood  education 
demands  thoughtful  planning  of  programs 
and  places,  for  people.  As  In  all  educational 
endeavors,  human  needs  must  govern  pro- 
grams and  facilities  In  the  creation  of  an 
environment  for  learhlng. 

The  physical  environment  should  be  com- 
fortable, spacious  and  stimulating,  enhanc- 
ing the  relationships  among  children,  teach- 
ers, parents,  administrators  and  the  com- 
munity. Working  together  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child,  family,  community  and  staff 
should  be  supported  by  an  optimum  physi- 
cal environment  reflecting  the  early  child- 
hood program.  Unquestionably,  the  facilities 
will  not  obstruct  teaching  and  learning  but 
win  provide  the  proper  setting  and  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  encourage  each  child  to  do  his 
best. 

Quantitative  and  qualitative  factors,  as 
well  as  the  organization  of  space,  constitute 
the  physical  learning  environment.  Space  of 
sufficient  size  and  vrtth  appropriate  dimen- 
sions Is  the  quantitative  requirement.  The 
environmental  treatment  of  the  space  and 
the  proper  use  of  equipment  and  materials 
make  the  qualitative  factor. 

DESIGN   important  TO   LEARNING 

Greater  distinction  In  design  is  needed  be-" 
tween  facilities  for  very  young  children  and 
for  those  In  the  lower  elementary  grades. 
Essentially,  as  the  nursery  and  kindergarten 
school  Is  an  extension  of  the  home,  It  should, 
therefore,  ideally  be  located  nearer  the  child's 
home  than  would  an  elementarj-  school  and 
would  reflect  the  Image  and  the  scale  of 
the  home.  Here,  children  and  adults  will  live, 
play  and  work  together;  here  children  may 
learn  and  grow. 

The  child's  living-learning  experience  Is 
most  meaningful  when  hJs  environment 
responds  to  his  needs.  Physically  and  psy- 
chologically, the  child  Is  quick  to  react  to 
environmental  conditions.  Because  of  the 
Influence  upon  the  child's  attitude,  space  and 
color,  texture  and  light  ought  to  be  used 
to  provide  an  appropriate  learning  atmos- 
phere and  guide  the  behavior  of  the  child. 
Too  many  of  the  existing  early  childhood 
learning  spaces  are  flat-floored,  flat-celUnged 
boxes,  devoid  of  any  stimuli  for  work  and 
play. 

Proper  and  adequate  facilities  will  accom- 
modate a  learning  program  that  becomes 
part  of  the  total  ediicatlonal  enterprise,  ac- 
cepted and  Integrated  as  an  Important  and 
necessary  experience  for  all.  Whenever  It  Is 
needed  or  would  be  useful,  the  school  build- 
ing or  learning  center  should  be  available  to 
the  community.  Such  additional  use  may  re- 
quire some  modifications  in  initial  design  or 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
remodeling  plans.  Modifications  must  accom- 
pany, not  detract  from,  improvement. 

In  many  cases  undoubtedly,  facilities  could- 
be  chosen  that  are  better  suited  to  the 
educational  program,  but  there  Is  a  danger 
of  overdeslgn.  A  viable  facility  cannot  be 
tailored  to  a  program,  but  must  allow  for 
modifications  resulting  from  changing  goals, 
emphasis,  curiiculums,  communities  and 
personnel  or  just  for  the  changes  stemming 
from  the  Inventiveness  and  imagination  of 
the  competent  teacher.  Thus  the  physical 
environment  remains  responsive  to  changing 
needl  and  needed  changes. 

The  early  childhood  facility  essentially  is 
a  place  of  freedom — freedom  for  the  child 
to  be  himself,  yet  to  achieve  self-dlsclpllne; 
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freedom  to  experiment  and  investigate;  free- 
dom to  try  many  things,  to  do  them  poorly, 
and  to  make  mistakes  at  least  once.  Permis- 
sive and  pleasant,  the  atmosphere  will  sus- 
tain, without  serious  disruption,  the  varying 
moods  of  room  situations;  happy  and  aus- 
tere, joyful  and  serene. 

There  will  be  a  place  for  playing  and  space 
for  contemplation:  space  for  groups  of  dif- 
fering sizes  and  space  for  privacy.  The  fa- 
cility might  include  many  shapes  and  spaces, 
tall,  low,  large  and  small,  and  with  this 
spatial  variety,  a  variety  of  finishes  and 
materials.  Materials  will  not  all  be  durable, 
antiseptic  and  unyielding.  With  such  varia- 
tion some  materials  will  be  hard,  some  will 
be  soft,  will  give,  will  be  pleasant  to  touch, 
feel,  look  at.  Nor  need  the  space  be  immac- 
ulate. Indeed  some  messlness  may  be  de- 
sirable, for  an  obsession  on  the  part  of  an 
adult  for  orderliness  may  Inhibit  initiative 
and  kill  creaUvlty.  The  facilities  for  early 
childhood  programs  must  be  relaxed  and 
comfortable. 

Such  qualitative  conditions  as  illumina- 
tion, heating,  cooling  and  ventilating  and 
acoustics,  should  be  of  greater  concern.  Al- 
though we  do  not  yet  know  as  much  as  we 
should  about  good  climate  control  for  chil- 
dren, research  Is  continually  providing  new 
and  more  relevant  information. 

Surroundings  should  inspire,  please  and 
satisfy  their  occupants.  Since  most  occupants 
are  children,  the  physical  environment 
should  be  child-oriented  and  child-sized. 

space:    ORGANIZATION,   IXEXXBIUTT, 
ACCESSIBIUTT 

The  primary  ingredient  for  a  quality  learn- 
ing environment  Is  space.  Space  with  appro- 
priate dimensions,  not  the  brick  and  mortar. 
Is  the  heart  of  a  good  Uving-learnlng  envi- 
ronment. The  organization  of  the  space,  the 
placement  within  of  centers  of  Interests,  dic- 
tates the  flow  of  the  learning  activities.  A 
well-organized  and  efficient  space  reduces 
confusion,  disorder  and  discipline  problems. 
Thus,  sufficient  areas  are  program-organized 
to  accommodate  the  learning  activities  In  a 
functional  manner. 

Again,  the  physical  environment  should 
support  and  enhance,  not  restrict,  all  learn- 
ing activities.  Since  the  activities  will  change 
frequently,  flexibility  in  the  design  and  or- 
ganization of  the  space  is  needed  to  permit 
easy  adjustment  to  these  changes.  Flexibil- 
ity means  more  than  Just  being  able  to  move 
some  partitions  or  visual  screens;  the  me- 
chanical services — heating,  cooling,  ventilat- 
ing, lighting,  plumbing — also  must  be  sub- 
ject to  alteration.  Too  much  flexibility,  how- 
ever, leads  to  a  lack  of  commitment  and 
character. 

Versatility  of  spatial  and  environmental 
factors  Is  Inherent  in  all  good  architecture, 
variations  in  scale,  volume  and  texture  not 
only  guide  attitudes  but  channel  enthusi- 
asm along  appropriate  paths.  Thus  the  young 
child  is  made  aware  of.  and  responds  to.  these 
variations.  He  feels  free  to  skip  and  laugh 
In  permissive  open  areas  where  floors  respond 
to  the  beat  of  feet;  yet  he  is  quick  to  adjust 
to  the  quiet  and  contemplative  activities  of 
Individuals  and  small  clusters  of  children. 

Adaptability  is  a  highly  valued  character- 
istic of  the  physical  environment.  The  early 
childhood  program  requires  that  the  site  and 
the  space,  as  well  as  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, be  so  adaptable  as  to  permit  activities 
to  expand,  shrink,  disappear  completely  or 
even  move  outdoors.  Portable  or  movable 
furniture  permits  rapid  changes.  Likewise, 
when  space  is  designed  to  facilitate  move- 
ment, carts,  cabinets,  screens,  bookcases  and 
work  tables  can  all  be  made  part  of  an  easily 
modified  setting  that  takes  on  new  dimen- 
sions as  new  demands  are  met. 

Space  and  Its  contents  should  be  acces- 
sible. True,  the  design  of  space  must  be  ver- 
satile and  flexible  and  the  furniture  and 
equipment  within  It  adaptable  to  changing 
needs,  but.  most  Important,  the  principal  re- 


sources— the  learning  tools — must  be  Im- 
mediately available  for  use.  with  objects  and 
materials  displayed  to  Invite  use  and  spark 
interest  and  curiosity.  Overly  complicated 
objects  or  those  things  in  bad  repair,  or 
things  simply  out  of  reach  are  likely  to  frus- 
trate the  child;  an  overabundance  of  materi- 
als in  one  location  tend  to  overwhelm 
rather  than  to  stimulate  him.  An  Independ- 
ent, self-stiumulatlng  environment  can  be 
achieved  only  when  children  are  able  to 
reach  objects  of  choice  and  spontaneously 
commence  their  activity. 

Although,  in  considering  making  maxi- 
mum tise  of  available  space.  It  is  found  that 
some  area  can  be  used  for  more  than  one 
type  of  learning  activity.  It  is  prudent  to  re- 
member that  the  nature  of  the  instructional 
program  for  the  beginning  child  is  such  that 
only  Infrequently  can  the  same  area  be  put 
to  multi-use. 

A  learning  environment  wherein  It  Is  rec- 
ognized that  simplicity  and  beauty  are  com- 
patible with  functional  use  of  space,  and  that 
they  are  Important  in  contributing  to  the 
emotional  fulfillment  of  each  child,  permits 
both  educational  utility  and  aesthetic  satis- 
faction. The  fluid  quality  of  space  with  an 
appropriate  use  of  color  and  texture  becomes 
a  learning  tool. 

Safety  measures  are  more  than  the  basic 
protection  from  harm  by  flre,  protection  from 
traffic  and  other  modern  hazards.  Those  who 
design  and  organize  space  should  give  due 
consideration  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
each  occupant.  The  requirements  of  the 
physically  handicapped  should  receive  par- 
ticular attention  so  that  these  children  may 
be  comfortable  and  Independent! 

Many  acoustical  problems  may  be  antici- 
pated because  of  the  great  variety  of  activi- 
ties that  take  place  simultaneously  within 
the  same  space.  Yet  It  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine, within  reasonable  limits,  those  mate- 
rials, shapes  and  conditions  that  produce 
good  acoustics.  Much  of  the  unwanted  noise 
can  thus  be  dissipated  at  its  point  of  origin 
by  using  materials  with  good  acoustical 
properties. 

The  human  body  does  not  adjust  readily 
to  extreme  variations  in  temperature.  Proper 
balance,  uniformity,  and  control  of  the 
physical  environment  through  good  heating 
and  cooling  devices  increase  the  physical 
comfort  of  the  occupants.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  good  temperature  and  humidity 
control  Increases  the  productivity  level  of 
children.  Since  it  costs  more  to  cool  air,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  close  in  the  space,  make  it 
more  compact^  Increase  the  Insulation,  re- 
duce the  perimeter,  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  window  area.  Rightly,  however,  cooling  of 
the  space  should  not  be  bought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  amenities  and  htiman  needs. 

Visual  comfort,  compatible  with  the  task, 
results  fy)m  many  factors  other  than  the 
quality  of  footcandles  and  the  level  of  Il- 
lumination. Although  the  use  of  artificial 
lUumlnatlon  has  become  more  prevalent.  It 
is  considered  Important  still  to  have  con- 
trolled daylight.  The  ability  to  see  outdoors 
may  have  some  effect  on  the  emotional  and 
psychological  development  of  children.  We 
should  not  be  too  quick  to  separate  our- 
selves from  the  natural  environment.  Nor 
should  we  avoid  the  variation  in  lighting  and 
temperature  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
best  results  In  the  learning  process. 

Wherever  possible,  space  should  be  ar- 
ranged to  permit  simultaneous  Indoor-out- 
door use  where  the  teacher  can  supervise 
groups  of  children  In  both  areas. 

The  physical  environment  of  any  early 
childhood  setting  must  not  only  contain 
quality  and  quantity  of  site,  facUltites,  equip- 
ment and  materials,  with  serve  the  neigh- 
borhood as  a  whole. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  owx>r- 
tunity  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon  (Mr.  Dellenback)    and  the  other 
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distinguished  cosponsors  <>'  "^j.^f^f* 
the  Comprehensive  HeadsUrt  cmid  ue- 
velopment  Act  of  1970.  In  their  remarks 
on  this  important  legislation 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  In  the  legis- 
laUon  we  have  proposed  Is  lay  a  solid 
foundation,  including  research,  stan 
training.  coordinaUon.  evaluation,  and 
faculties,  to  support  the  kind  of  care- 
fully planned  early  childhood  structure 
we  envision. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  when  a  need  has 
been  great,  the  Federal  Government  has 
acted  imprudently  and  made  promises 
and  commitments  it  could  not  deliver 

This  was  the  case  with  tiUe  I  of  the 
ElemenUry  and  Secondary  EducaUon 
Act  We  were  promised  that  major  so- 
cial changes  would  result  from  enactment 
of  this  program  when  in  fact  there  was 
no  theoretical  basis  for  supposing  that 
this  would  be  the  case.  _^  .  .    .  »„ 

The  developers  of  Headstart  tried  to 
Indicate  in  advance  how  Uttle  was  known^ 
They  tried  to  caution  on  how  little  could 
be  expected  from  such  programs,  but  we 
boasted  that  somehow  in  6  weeks  m  the 
summer  we  were  going  to  undo  aU  the 
problems  which  had  developed  over  5 
years  of  life. 

Child  psychologists  and  others  who 
have  studied  the  nature  of  human  de- 
velopment, maintain  that  there  Is  simply 
not  enough  known  about  how  children 
grow  and  learn  to  predict  what  effects 
chUd  development  programs  wUl  have 
on  them. 

We  have  created  a  National  Institute 
for  Early  Childhood  Development,  in  our 
bill  to  help  us  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  early  childhood  development  and 
the  effect  organized  programs  have  on 
this  process. 

.  The  Institute  will  formulate  research 
and  test  programs  to  permit  us  to  act  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  the  most  effective 
use  of  available  resources. 

It  will  coordinate  research  conducted 
under  other  Federal,  university,  and  pri- 
vate auspices  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion. 

And  it  Is  directed  to  assure  that  the 
results  of  this  research  and  development 
are  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  programs 
affecting  young  children. 

We  realize  that  some  problems  are  ao 
pressing  that  we  must  meet  them  on  the 
basis  of  what  knowledge  we  now  possess. 
That  Is  why  our  bill  is  designed  to  meet 
immediate  needs,  but  places  strong  em- 
phasis on  a  carefully  planned  step-by- 
step  approach  to  future  expansion  of  day- 
care activities  to  assure  well  designed 
and  prudently  administered  programs. 

Dr.  James  O.  Miller.  Director  of  the 
National  Laboratory  on  Early  Childhood 
Education,  has  argued  cogently  and  con- 
vincingly for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  to  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  research  into  early  childhood  educa- 
tion and  development.  His  views  were 
set  forth  in  great  deUU  in  a  paper  en- 
titled. "The  National  Laboratory— A 
Critical  Period  of  Initiative."  Following 
are  excerpts  from  his  paper: 
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In  eMcnce.  the  declBlon  [In  1066)  to 
mount »  DQAaslve  preprimary  educatlonml  pro- 
gram for  the  disadvantaged  highlighted  our 
woefully  tnadequau  resources  to  meet  the 
challenge. 


(1)   Inadequate    Knowledge    of    Procesaes 
Underlying  Development.  Despite  the  knowl- 
edge and  evidence  concerning  the  importance 
of  the  early  years  for  developing  competency, 
knowledge  concerning  the  relevant  under- 
lying processes  was  lacking.  Such  Information 
Is  essential  for  developing  sound  educational 
intervention.   It  must  be  remembered  that 
only  four  years  had  passed  since  Hunts  com- 
pUatlon  of  the  diverse  evidence  supporting 
the  effects  of  environmental  conditions  upon 
intellectual  functioning.  In  the  main,  his  evi- 
dence  was   scientifically   circumstantial,   as 
was  Bloom  s  1964  work.  Given  the  validity  of 
their  syntheses,  major  efforts  remain  to  be 
undertaken  to  fill  the  knowledge  gaps  con- 
cerning the  developmental  processes  under- 
lying intellecrtual  functioning  and  the  sup- 
porUng  systems  necessary  to  nurture  growth. 
By  1965.  hardly  enough  time  had  elapsed  to 
Identify    the  specific    relevant   variables,    to 
undersund  the  underlying  processes,  and  to 
translate   this   Information   into    tried    and 
proven  educational  models. 

An  essential  first  priority  In  the  months 
and  years  ahead  must  be  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  understand  the  underlying  processes 
of  early  development  as  they  relate  to  indi- 
vidual competency.  Production  of  such 
knowledge  can  best  be  accomplished  In  the 
context  of  a  planned  and  systematic  atta;k 
designed  to  serve  the  development  of  early 
educational  models.  The  power  of  such  a 
commitment  lies  in  the  explicit  conUnuous 
feedback  which  a  mlsslon-orlented  system 
can  marshal.  There  can  be  no  equivocation 
on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  relevant  knowledge  base. 

Outdance    for    deploying    our    effort    and 
resources  to  the  most  relevant  areas  of  in- 
vestigation must  come  from  systematic  syn- 
thesis and  integration  of  present  knowledge 
with  a  sound  conceptualization  of  tactics  to 
be  employed  In  a  program  of  basic  research. 
(3)    Poor  Program  Definition  and  Specifi- 
cation—Ttie  social  urgency  of  the  problems 
of  disadvantaged  children  led  us  to  Imple- 
mentaUon  of  programs  long  before  the  data 
were  in  to  support  their  efficacy.  Programs 
were  Initiated  on  the  assumption  that  any- 
thing was  better  than  nothing  at  all.  Con- 
sequently, these  endeavors  reflected  the  full 
gamut  of  philosophy,  content  and  methods 
without  a  solid  foundation  of  fact  or  proven 
results.  The  criticism  is  not  of  program  di- 
versity. The  strategy  Is  necessary   to  meet 
the   needs   of   a   heterogeneous   population. 
Such   pluralism,   however.   Implies   carefully 
planned  strategies  and  well  documented  Jus- 
tification for  the  total  program   In  most  in- 
stances, heterogeneity  of  programs  was  the 
result  of  little  knowledge  of  the  best  that 
was  available  and  without  readily  available 
guldtmce  of  models  to  follow. 

The  essential  contribution  of  these  pro- 
grams was  to  educate  the  naUon  aa  to  the 
importance  of  the  early  years  and  rally 
opinion  In  support  of  the  poaslblUty  of  bene- 
ficial results.  However,  such  a  lalssez-falre 
philosophy  toward  Implementation  and  pro- 
gram development  led  to  such  heterogeneity 
that  sound  evaluaUon  was  impossible.  Re- 
ports of  beneflU  were  In  the  main  Impres- 
sionistic, hardly  a  sound  basis  for  develop- 
ing future  policy.  The  inadequacy  of  pro- 
grams and  implementaUon  points  up  to  the 
necessity  of  an  integrated  effort  to  provide 
early  educational  models  appropriate  for  Im- 
plementaUon in  a  variety  of  contexts. 

An  Iterative  strategy  must  be  employed 
which  will  provide  early  educational  models 
based  on  the  best  Information  available  at 
that  point  In  tUne.  The  strategy  must  In- 
clude means  to  incorporate  new  knowledge 
being  produced.  This  Implies  program  plu- 
ralism and  responsible  flexibility  based  upon 
a  comprehensive  integrated  system  o*  re- 
search and  development. 

(3)  Iruidequately  Trained  Staff  and  Tyoin- 
ing  Cap«W«iies.— Program  quaUty  U  in  part 


a  function  of  the  personnel  who  muat  Im- 
plement the  instruction.  In  1986.  aa  to  }»«». 
the  story  was  too  few  per«)nnel  available 
with  adequate  training,  nonexistent  pre- 
servlce  training  capabilities,  and  Inadequate 
inservlce  training  commitment  or  support. 
In  summary,  a  crlsU  in  staffing  exists  now. 
The  immediate  problem  of  providing  adults 
to  man  classrooms  was  met  by  using  Inade- 
quately trained  personnel.  The  need  for  ap- 
propriate inservlce  training  and  using  inno- 
vatlve  models  was  advocated  In  that  paper. 
Both  preeervlce  and  Inservlce  capabilities 
have  lagged  far  behind  demonstrated  need. 
Those  training  programs  which  are  being  de- 
veloped reflect  little  understanding  or  con- 
versance with  available  substantive  knowl- 
edge the  children  or  needs  to  be  served.  The 
meager  resources  available  for  development 
of  training  programs  appear  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  the  basis  of  Inappropriate  criteria. 

Preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  must  be 
closely  related  to  the  development  of  sound 
program  models.  Demonstration  facilities 
must  be  available  where  these  models  can  be 
shown  in  operation.  Inservlce  training  must 
be  available  in  the  reality  context  of  the  work 
situation.  New  patterns  of  career  develop- 
ment  utilizing  untapped  resources,  such  as 
the  community  colleges,  must  be  employed 
If  this  problem  Is  to  move  toward  soluUon. 
Without  a  unifying  force  which  can  dem- 
onstrate the  power  of  an  Integrated  national 
program,  the  outlook  In  this  area  appears  dim 

Indeed.  ,  ^     _.  . 

(4)    Nonexistent  or  Inappropriate  Objec- 
tives.—H  great  deal  of  confusion  existed  In 
1965  as  to  the  objectives  of  the  educational 
program  for  Head  Start  children.  The  same 
condlUon  exlsU  for  children  from  other  en- 
vironments,  but   we   will   make   the   point 
specifically  with  programs  targeted  for  the 
disadvantaged.  Confusion  over  objectives  has 
not   yet  been  resolved  and.  unfortunately, 
the  confusion   has  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  development  of  adequate  instructional 
programs,  as  well  aa  preservlce  and  inserv- 
lce   training    programs    for    classroom    per- 
sonnel. The  confusion   apparently   Involves 
priority  of  obJecUves  as  well  as  their  ap- 
propriateness. Many  have  seen  the  federally 
sponsored  preprlmary  educational  efforts  as 
directed  toward  eradicating  the  social  prob- 
lem of  poverty.  Specifically,  the  prime  ob- 
jective of  the  program  was  to  offer  more 
Job  opportunities  for  the  poor.  Others  have 
seen  the  programs  as  a  means  towards  pro- 
viding political  leverage  and  power  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

While  these  objectives  may  be  laudable 
from  a  social  viewpoint,  they  are  neither 
necessary  nor  sufficient  for  early  childhood 
educaUonal  programs.  While  specific  pro- 
gram objectives  may  vary  from  individual 
to  individual  and  from  group  to  group,  the 
focus  in  early  childhood  education  must 
be  upon  the  child  and  thoee  immediate  sup- 
port systems  and  conditions  which  will  op- 
timize the  development  of  the  individual 
and  provide  the  social  competencies  neces- 
sary for  responsible  environmental  mastery. 
Clearly,  such  a  sUtement  needs  greater  ex- 
plication and  reflnement  to  establish  clear 
set  priorities  and  criteria  by  which  attain- 
ment of  specific  ObJecUves  can  be  Judged. 
However,  the  chUd  and  hU  immediate  ecol- 
ogy  U  clearly  the  orlenUtlor.  polnUng  to 
the  primary  target  of  responsibility,  an  ori- 
entation which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  be 
serious  at>out  the  mission. 

The  problem  of  objectives  becomes  more 
critical  as  we  move  to  specific  program  mod- 
els Without  a  clear  statement  of  objectives, 
instruction,  methods  and  techniques  take  on 
a  smorgasbord  flavor.  With  untrained  class- 
room personnel  and  a  heavy  reliance  on  para- 
professlonals.  classroom  experiences  are 
meager  In  content  and  the  emphasis  soon 
degenerates  to  Issues  of  classroom  control 
and  behavior  management. 
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Clear  statement  of  overall  objectives,  as 
well  as  speclflc  objectives,  are  Important  for 
instructional  continuity  and  progress.  Clear 
statements  are  fundamental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  early  childhood  educational  models 
which  are  appropriate  for  Implementation  In 
many  settings.  It  Is  essential  for  evaluation. 

(6)  IfUideqiiate  Evaluation  and  Instru- 
mentation.—The  problems  of  evaluation 
and  Instrumentation  are  closely  associated 
with  those  discussed  previously.  Three  needs 
can  be  readily  Identified  as  essential  to  the 
field  and  high  on  the  list  of  prlorlUes  for 
systematic  development. 

(a)  Instrumentation.  The  field  is  In  des- 
perate need  of  adequate  Instruments  to 
measure  a  wide  range  of  child  performance 
behavior.  These  Instruments  should  be  so 
designed  and  constructed  that  they  will  pro- 
vide diagnostic  Information  prior  to  educa- 
tional intervention,  be  usable  for  assessing 
progress,  and  be  adequate  for  reliable  meas- 
urement of  attainment  of  terminal  behav- 
iors. They  should  be  carefully  constructed 
to  provide  Information  concerning  the  proc- 
esses of  development. 

(b)  Systematic  ecological  observation.  Pro- 
gram effects  should  be  observed  throughout 
the  child's  ecology.  Changes  in  that  ecology, 
particularly  in  the  support  systems  which 
nurture  and  encourage  his  continued  devel- 
opment, should  be  systematically  recorded  as 
an  Index  of  program  effectiveness. 

(c)  "njeoretlcal  models  of  change.  We  need 
a  calculus  of  change  which  will  provide  reli- 
able means  of  assessing  progress  over  tUne. 
There  Is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  lack  of 
results  In  some  of  our  Interventions  are 
Intrinsic  to  our  means  of  analysis  and  errors 
of  measurement  rather  than  lack  of  efficacy 
m  the  educational  Intervention  Itself.  Meas- 
uring and  assessing  change  is  a  critical  prob- 
lem in  the  area  of  evaluation. 

These  three  major  areas  touch  at  the  out- 
put end  of  the  evaluation  continuum  while 
little  attention  has  been  placed  at  the  Input 
end.  Essential  to  evaluation  is  the  devel<v- 
ment  of  criteria.  In  terms  of  child  perform- 
ance, development  of  adequate  behavior 
criteria  was  Implied.  However,  nothing  has 
been  mentioned  concerning  ooet  effectiveness, 
social  Impact,  and  other  areas  of  concern 
which  are  particularly  Important  for  deci- 
sion makers  prior  to  Installation  of  pro- 
grams. It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  theae 
problems  can  best  be  attacked  and  resolved 
within  the  context  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  mandates  thU  Une  of  Inquiry  and 
development. 

(6)  Indecisive  Funding  and  Support — The 
Federal  Role. — No  one  would  construe  the 
federal  role  In  education  aa  one  simply  of 
defining  need  and  initiating  programs  for 
which  the  state  and  local  authorities  In  due 
course  would  take  responsibility.  Yet.  even 
a  casual  reading  of  the  record  would  lend 
substance  to  such  an  Interpretation.  No  one 
would  seriously  contend  that  the  role  la 
simply  to  turn  back  funds  to  the  states  which 
the  federal  goveriunent  could  more  efficiently 
collect.  Tet.  there  Is  evidence  to  support  such 
a  definition.  Pew  would  argue  that  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  is  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  control  of  education  In  the 
nation.  Yet.  some  would  make  the  case  that 
we  are  well  along  on  such  a  course.  It  Is 
precisely  the  ambiguity  regarding  the  federal 
role,  however,  which  gives  rise  to  Indeclslve- 
ness  concerning  funding,  mechanisms  for 
support  and  those  functions  and  Institutions 
appropriate  for  reaching  national  objectives 
and  priorities. 

The  field  of  early  childhood  education,  per- 
haps because  of  Its  dependence  upon  federal 
support  at  this  point  In  Its  development,  has 
been  particularly  vulnerable  to  federal  ca- 
prlclousness.  Head  Start  Is  a  notable  example 
of  the  problem.  Funding  schedules  have  been 
constantly  violated  causing  havoc  at  the  pro- 
gram level.  Recruitment  and  retention  of 
high  quality  staff  has  been  Impossible  under 


conditions  where  promises  made  were  broken 
because  funding  schedules  were  not  met.  Re- 
search and  development  work  cannot  be  di- 
vided Into  neat  annual  packages  conforming 
to  federal  bookkeeping  procedures,  an  Im- 
position which  has  mUltated  against  signifi- 
cant achievement  and  breakthrough.  A  fair 
test  of  the  efficacy  of  educational  programs 
cannot  be  made  when  premature  and  inap- 
propriate evaluation  Is  imposed.  These  nag- 
ging and  persistent  problems  may  well  be 
alleviated  when  the  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  clearly  defined  and  It  assumes 
the  responsibilities  which  can  only  be  met 
on  a  national  level. 

litany  of  the  difficulties  and  criticisms  of 
the  federal  role  in  education  appear  to  re- 
volve around  federal  activity  at  the  Imple- 
mentation level,  a  state  or  local  prerogative. 
Head  Start  has  experienced  this  problem,  as 
have  various  titles  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Direct  support  of 
programs  at  the  Implementation  level  will 
always  raise  the  question  of  control  and 
responsibility. 

Unfortunately,  the  federal  record  of  sup- 
port of  the  role  which  It  so  clearly  mtist 
assume — production  of  knowledge  and  sys- 
tematic translation  of  that  knowledge  Into 
soundly  tested  programs — Is  meager  and 
spotty.  It  has  heen  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  federal 
expendlturee  on  education  have  gone  into 
this  speclflc  national  responslbUlty. 

Krathwohl  (1969)  has  compared  this  rec- 
ord with  the  3  percent  Investment  In  re- 
search and  development  on  the  part  of  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Less  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  that  one-half  of  one  per  cent  has 
been  earmarked  for  the  field  of  early  child- 
hood education  where  It  Is  most  critically 
needed.  Tragically,  this  condition  perslsta 
despite  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  the  previous  one  to 
the  effect  that  Interests  o(^  children  under 
sU  were  a  first  national  pilorlty.  Meager  and 
imrellable  federal  involvement  in  Its  prime 
educational  function  will  continue  the  frag- 
mented efforts  toward  solution  of  the  most 
critical  problems  of  education  In  general,  and 
early  childhood  education  specifically. 

If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  state  and  local 
control  over  and  provision  of  educational 
services  (Implementation  level),  the  role  of 
the  federal  government  In  education  must  be 
to  provide  the  means  of  developing  compre- 
hensive exemplary  programs  In  targeted  edu- 
cational areas  of  need.  Specifically  In  the 
field  of  early  chUdhood  education,  the  federal 
government  must  support  a  comprehensive 
and  Integrated  program  organized  te  produce 
and  translate  knowledge  Into  a  variety  of 
testable  early  educational  models,  demon- 
strate their  efficacy,  and  provide  advisory 
services  for  their  Installation,  maintenance, 
and  evaluaUon.  This  program  of  exemplary 
leadership  can  only  be  Implemented  at  the 
national  level  with  major  support  coming 
from  the  federal  government. 

A  CONSTBTTCnVE  STEP 

Krathwohl  (1969)  advocated  in  his  AERA 
Presidential  Speech  the  establishment  of  ^ 
series  of  national  Institutes  for  education 
focussed  on  significant  educaUonal  problem 
areas.  Nowhere  In  the  field  of  education  Is 
the  need  more  essential,  the  instrumentality 
and  means  more  available,  nor  the  time  more 
critical  than  early  childhood.  I  propose  the 
development  of  a  National  Institute  on  Early 
Childhood  Education.  The  National  Labora- 
tory vrould  be  the  substantive  core  for  the 
Institute.  Clearly,  we  must  bring  order  and 
a  concentrated  effort  to  a  field  which  has 
such  high  social  priority.  Early  childhood 
education,  so  new  to  public  supp)ort,  offers  a 
golden  opportunity  to  establish  fresh  pat- 
terns of  attacking  educational  problems.  We 
must  develop  Institutions  which  are  anticipa- 
tory and  future  oriented  rather  than  merely 
respondent  U  we  are  to  make  significant 


progrees  on  educational  problems  of  national 
Bcape.  This  Institute  would  be  the  focal  point 
of  the  national  commitment  to  early  child- 
hood. Autonomous  in  organization.  Its  ma- 
jor function  would  be  to  develop  the  na- 
tional perspective  through  Ita  integrated 
program  and  activities. 

I  see  such  Institute  as  having  five  func- 
tional capacities:  four  of  which  require  di- 
rect substantive  action.  They  are:  (1)  A  re- 
search capacity  which  would  be  charged 
with  the  production  of  knowledge  and  ap- 
plied experimentation.  The  focussed  research 
mission  would  be  the  exploration  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  developmental  processes 
underlying  Individual  competency.  Applied 
experimentation  would  be  concerned  with 
altering  these  processes  where  desirable 
through  educational  Intervention.  (2)  A  de- 
velopment capacity  which  Would  translate 
knowledge  and  reeulta  of  experimentation 
Into  effective  comprehensive  models  for  con- 
trolled application.  (3)  A  diffusion  and  In- 
stallation capacity  which  would  provide  the 
capability  to  rapidly  move  developed  early 
educational  models  Into  field  practice.  The 
major  means  would  be  through  demonstra- 
tion centers  and  advisory  services.  (4)  A 
resources  production  capacity  which  would 
Include  the  operational  and  support  capa- 
bilities necessary  for  the  previous  three 
functions.  It  would  include  Information 
retrieval  and  dissemination,  media  produc- 
tion, communications,  development  of  sup- 
port technology  and  a  variety  of  storage 
systems. 

The  flfth  functional  ci^aclty  Is  the  key  to 
a  focussed  national  effort  in  early  childhood 
education.  It  is  the  integrative  function.  All 
of  the  action  elementa  of  fbe  Institute, 
whether  they  be  university  based,  field  based. 
In  the  private  sector  or  centrally  located,  can 
go  on  m  Isolation  as  has  been  the  case  thus 
far.  What  we  desperately  need  is  the  power  to 
integrate  all  of  these  efforts  on  some  rational 
and  data  oriented  basis.  The  Integrative 
function  includes  the  capability  to  analyze 
the  needs  of  the  field  and  to  conceptualize 
these  needs  Into  alternative  strategies  for 
problem  solution.  Essential  Is  the  ability  to 
integrate  existing  knowledge  and  synthesize 
this  knowledge  for  potential  develc^ment 
and  application.  The  ability  to  establish  In- 
stitutional policy  In  light  of  determined 
needs,  engage  In  systematic  planning  for  ap- 
propriate allocation  of  productive  resovirces 
and  evaluation  of  effectiveness  are  all  cen- 
tral to  functional  Integration. 

AND    NOW BOTTNDABIES 

It  is  lnt««artlng  to  note  In  the  discussions 
surrounding  man's  recent  landing  on  the 
moon  a  number  of  commenta  which  down- 
graded the  achievement  as  simply  a  tech- 
nological and  engineering  feat  of  little  scien- 
tific moment.  However,  the  knowledge  base 
accumulated  over  htuidreds  of  years  much  of 
It  attributable  to  scientific  exploration  and 
discovery,  was  Indispensable  to  the  "tech- 
nological" feat.  In  turn,  because  of  the  ac- 
complishment, the  laser  beam  reflector,  the 
seismograph  and  the  solar  wind  expwlment 
have  contributed  materially  to  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  moon,  our  own  planet,  and 
perhaps  the  development  of  our  entire  solar 
sjrstem.  The  80  pounds  of  rocks  which  were 
returned  are  eargerly  being  sought  to  add 
scientific  knowledge  about  the  origins  of  the 
moon  and  its  geological  makeup.  The  status 
Jockeying  over  the  relative  Importance  of 
science  and  technology  seems  a  bit  absvird. 

At  least  two  important  lessons  should  be 
apparent.  First,  the  accumulated  time  nec- 
essary for  development  of  an  adequate 
knowledge  base  to  undergird  such  an 
achievement  Is  matched  only  by  the  bre»dth 
and  depth  of  essential  knowledge  which 
must  be  gained.  Secondly,  the  ejqulsite  in- 
terdependence and  ImpUclt  bilateral  feed- 
back between  technological  accomplishment 
and  BClenUflc  achievement  provides  an  ez- 
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cellent  example  to  «'«"1«'«  T^^f  ,^"*f  ^^1^ 
not  Who  U  the  ma*ter  and  '^o 'Ai^'^o 
ant,  but  how  can  the  two  be  harnessed  to 
serve  each  other.  ,  , 

The  overriding  objective  of  the  NauonaJ 
Laboratory  Is  to  develop  <=°|«P[*;i!?*';! '^J'^ 
childhood  education  mooeU  based  upon  ex 
istmg  evidence  concerning  the  processes  un- 
derlN^ne  the  development  of  competence,  in- 
Sng  means  for  ^seU  correction  consistent 
with  relevant  new  knowledge,  and  approprt- 
ate  for  Installation  under  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions. ThU  objective  embodies  a  recogrU- 
tlon  of  the  sine  qua  non  of  interdependence 
between    the    technological    and    sc'entlflc^ 
Further.  It  requires  that  model  specifications 
include    provision    for    up-date    mandating 
conUnuoSs  two-way   feedback.   It   also  pro- 
vldes  the  necessary  pluralism  appropriate  to 
the   context   of   appUcaUon    It   Is   ^V   con- 
tention that  such  an  objective  "n  only  b 
achieved  with  federal  support  at  the  level 
of    a   naUonal    effort,    that    It    Is   consistent 
with  the  role  the  federal  government  must 
play  in  education  and  a  first  order  Prtwlty 
of  need  m  the  field  of  early  childhood  edu- 

*^*It  is  m  light  of  this  major  objective  that 
the  terms  •comprehensive"  and  "IntfK"**^ 
used  throughout  this  paper  should  be  given 
substantive     meaning.     By     comprehensive 
program.    I-«»ean    one    which    includes    all 
those  necessary  functions  to  move  knowledge 
from  need  through  discovery,  to  field  use  and 
appUcatlon.  In  the  context  of  the  overarch- 
ing objective  of  the  National  Laboratory,  a 
comprehensive  program  means    (1)    discov- 
ery  of   the   processes   and   their   parameters 
Hmderlylng  the  development  of  competency 
m  early  childhood   through  a  focussed  re- 
search  effort,    (2)    describing   the   effect   of 
educauonal    IntervenUon   on   changing    the 
oarameters  of  these  processes  under  applle<i 
experimentation.  (3)  tr&nslaUng  this  knowl- 
edge and  other  which  Is  relevant  Into  early 
chUdhood  educational  models  for  controlled 
testing    (4)    tesUng  and  demonstrating  de- 
veloped models  and  the  procedures  for  their 
implementation.  (5t  providing  advisory  serv- 
ices for  on-line  installation,  and  (6)   main- 
taining   the    support    systems    and    servlcee 
necessary  for  the  preceding  functions. 

An  integrated  program  Is  defined  by  three 
major  qualities:  (1)  It  Is  conceptually  log- 
ical- the  needs— means— ends  are  apparent. 
IntiinslcaUv  sound  and  appropriate  to  the 
source  of  support  and  the  field  of  endeavor. 
(21  the  program  Is  internally  consistent,  re- 
flecting consonancy  of  goals  and  objectives, 
functional  processes  and  structural  orga- 
nization, and  (3)  there  is  organizational  in- 
tegrlty  providing  autonomous  governance. 
admlnistraUve  responsibility  and  public  ac- 
countability. 

As  the  Laboratory  moves  to  a  comprehen- 
sive and  integrated  program,  several  func- 
tional capabilities  require  immediate  atten- 
tion and  priority  for  development.  Essential 
to  attainment  of  the  Laboratory's  objectives 
Is  the  ability  to  attain  productive  equilib- 
rium   between    functional    integration    on 
the  one  hand  and  structural  differentiation 
on  the  other.  The  substantive  effort  required 
for  program   Integrative  capacity   U  a  first 
Drtorlty  to  which  we  must  address  ourselves. 
It  U  in  the  context  of  priority  and  phasing 
that  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  functional 
organization  necessary  for  a  comprehensive 
and    integrated    program    rather    than    by 
means   of   a   detailed   listing   of   these   ele- 
ments. 


PBOCkAM     INTEG«ATION    CAPACTTT 

Seeia  Analysis— Conceptualization.— run- 
damental  to  a  comprehensive  program  Is  the 
ability  to  provide  an  analysis  of  need  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  analysis  to  conceptual- 
ize alternative  strategies  for  solving  existing 
and  potential  problems.  The  first  order  of 
business  In  such  an  endeavor  Is  to  produce 
educational  and  social  status  data,  rtate  of 


the  art  analyses  over  the  range  of  problems 
of  concern  to  the  program  and  such  other 
summaries  of  current  policy,  etc  as  will 
provide  an  adequate  foundation  for  plan- 
ning and  pollcv  determination.  Initially,  this 
work  IS  pVese.u  and  past  oriented  but  be- 
comes future  oriented  when  '^}^'^'^^Jll^^: 
egles  are  conceived  for  solution  of  present 
and    future    problems. 

Anyone  who  has  recently  engaged  m  pre- 
paring a  state  oi  the  art  paper  I'^^^'V  child- 
hood has  come  face  to  face  with  the  lack 
of  status  data  on  current  practice.  We  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  "'■'y  child- 
hood program:.,  location,  productivity  and 
content  of  training  programs,  to  *ay  nothing 
concerning  quality  of  these  operations.  We 
^ow  precious  little  about  patterns  of  sup- 
nort  quallflcaUons  of  personnel,  staffing 
S^ttir^  or  needs.  These  kinds  of  data  are 
essential  for  future  projection,  yet  they  are 
oractlcally   nonexistent. 

Through  our  resource  production  program 
we  will  make  a  concerted  effort  to  gather 
pertinent  data  from  the  "'^tlng,  but  scat- 
tered sources,  and   begin  sy»«°«^»c  collec- 
ion  of  pertinent  material  to  the  field.  The 
substantive  scholarly  work  necessary  for  pro- 
jectlon  and  conceptualization   '■•quires  the 
Assistance  of  recognized  authorities  In  spe- 
^^  fields  Of  endeavor.  We  will  develop  a 
workmg   environment,    the    "J^^^^'y    \*P^ 
nical  support  and  resources,  '"hlch  shou  d  be 
attractive  to  producUve  scholars.  We  will  im- 
plement a  visiting  scholar  P^K'*'"  **\"V°: 
vestlgaiors  will  Join  the  professional  staff  at 
t^e  laboratory  headquarters  for  periods  of 
time  to  concentrate  on  and  become  immersed 

'\\lX':^rn%1aU^-C^os..y  related  to 
the^prevlous  capability,  but  dl^e'ent  at^  in 
tern«  of  use  and  source  material,  this  capa- 
blllty  IS  directed  toward  assays  of  existing 
knowledge  rather  than  existing  P"«"ce^r 
status   and   dlsUlllng   inferences   and   leads 
for  potential  application.  Targeted  reviews  of 
research  associated  with  the  processes  under- 
[^fn^thr^velopment   of   competence   are 
bS  needed  for  research  direction    as  well 
aTsubstantlve  Input  to  the  evaluation  pro- 
warn  and  development  of  Instruments.  In 
Klo'^'^to  the  iSput  to  research  p^annmg. 
such    contributions   would    form   the    dmic 
foundation  for  a  strong  evaluation  capability^ 
The  visiting  scholar  program  would  be  used 
to  support  rigular  members  of  the  profes- 
^onafswff  as  previously  outlined  and  provide 
breadth  and  depth  of  scholarship.  In  addl- 
t"n    a  program  of  fellowships  for  younger 
^d  promising  investigators  wlU  be  Instituted 
Supporting   both  capabilities.   These   fellows 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  workwlth  senior 
men  who  might  not  otherwise  be  available. 
^e     regular     professional     staff,     visit  ng 
Sfolars  and  fellows  will  form  a  continuing 
community  and  focal  point  for  research  and 
^rX^lonll  leadership  in  the  field.  Periodic 
substantive  seminars  will  provide  access  for 
professionals  in  the  field.  ^    „      ».. 

Analysis— Conceptualization  and  Synthe- 
sli^nteg^on  provide  the  substantive 
foundation  for  planning  and  evaluation  and 
are.  therefore,  assigned  to  that  ofllce  to  foster 
careful  Integration  of  the  work.  In  our  effort 
to  broaden  the  substantive  competence  and 
integrated  capacity  of  the  Laboratory,  these 
will    form    primary    targets    for    immediate 

"'prw^am  Planning —The  overaU  planning 
strategies  which  a  comprehensive  and  Inte- 
gruted  program  must  take  are  Iterative  In 
nature.  The  mutually  exclusive  conditions  of 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  processes  under- 
lying  the  development   of  competence  and 
the  demand  for  installation  of  early  child- 
hood education  programs  force  the  develop- 
ment of  models  which  are  the  best  approxi- 
mations conceivable.  Work  to  Improve  the 
approximations   must   continue   simultane- 
ously  Thus,  the  planning  staff  Is  faced  with 
the  Inevitability  of  change  but  also  the  prob- 


lems of  accommodating  and  making  use  of 
change  productively.  Planning  must  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  course  of  work  vrtthln  the  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  to  external  events.  In  order 
to  provide  the  articulation  of  resources  neces- 
sary for  productivity.  Obviously,  planning  U 
not  an  Isolated  or  disjunctive  activity,  but 
must  be  totally  immersed  in  the  program  as 
a  central  Integrative  function. 

Program  £t)a/uot«on.— Central  to  the  de- 
velopment   of   early   childhood   educational 
models    are    specifications    for    evaluation. 
These  Include  child  performance,  effective- 
ness of  delivery  systems,  cost  effectiveness 
evaluation,  social  Impact  effect,  to  name  but 
a  few    These  problems  require   the   devel- 
opment of  new  evaluative  strategies  as  well 
as  collation  of  diverse  but  applicable  meth- 
ods to  the  specific  problems  enumerated    In 
addition  to  concern  regarding  the  produc- 
tive  output   of   the  Laboratory,  evaluation 
must  be  concerned  with  monitoring  the  In- 
ternal processes  of  the  program   Of  partlcu- 
Ur  concern  Is  the  development  of  quality 
criteria  for  a  number  of  different  functions 
which  cannot  be  Judged  by  the  same  set  of 
referents.  Thus,  evaluation  Ukes  on  a  set 
of  substantive  tasks  over  and  above  a  simple 
•watch  dog-  role.  In  essence,  a  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  capability  is  the  handmaiden 
of  planning  and  essential  to  the  Integrative 
function. 

Policy  Determination.— Trom  an  organiza- 
tional standpoint,  constituting  the  Board  of 
Governors  Is  the  first  order  of  huslness^  This 
Board  will  assume  legal  responsibilities  for 
the  program,  take  responsibility  for  its  sup- 
port and  set  policy  consistent  with  mission 
Objectives  and  the  functions  of  the  Labora- 
tory   They  will  be  assisted  in  their  respon- 
slbllltles  by  a  Science  Advisory  Council  and 
a  Professional  and  Lay  Advisory  Council.  The 
former  will  periodically  review  the  research 
efforts  for  quality  and  relevance  to  the  mis- 
slon  The  latter  will  take  prime  responsibility 
for  advising  the  Board  of  Governors  on  dif- 
fusion and  installation  operations  and  Uie 
broader  aspects  of  social   and   field  needs^ 
The  Board  of  Governors  vrtll  be  made  up  of 
leaders  from  the  professional,  business  and 
labor  communities  who  have  records  of  re- 
sponsible decision  making  experience. 
RESEARCH    cAPAcrrr 
The   component   centers   of   the   National 
Laboratory    represent    a    focussed    program- 
matic research  effort  engaged  In  substantive 
study  of  the  processes  and  their  parameters 
underiylng  the  development  of  competency 
m  early  childhood  and  describing  the  effwt 
of  educational  intervention  In  changing  the 
parameters  of  these  processes  under  applied 
experimentation. 

intimately,  the  focussed  programmatic  re- 
search capability  will  have  to  be  augmented 
to  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  required 
in  a  comprehensive  program.  The  carefully 
planned  research  program  Implied  In  a  pro- 
grammatic approach  Is  not  always  amenable 
to  interruption  for  the  production  of  specific 
knowledge.  Yet,  In  a  comprehensive  effort, 
a  particular  question  at  the  project  level  may 
need  immediate  attention  In  order  that  the 
substantive  work  can  proceed.  We  expect  to 
develop  a  solicited  project  capablUty  in  due 
course  of  time. 
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DEVELOPME?*T    AND    DEMONSTRA'nON 

A    major    commitment    during    the    first 
phase  of  reorganization  Is  the  development 
of   the    Laboratory's    first    prototyplc    early 
childhood  educational  model  for  controlled 
testing  and  demonstration.  The  centralized 
acUvltles  require  staff  to  Integrate  the  model 
elements  produced  by  the  component  centers 
and  other  sources.  Time  and  space  will  not 
permit  delineation  of  the  model  specifica- 
tions at  this  point.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the 
general  specifications  call  for  specific  knowl- 
edge of  process,  as  well  as  the  soft  vrare  and 
usual  support  materials  and  Information   In 
order  that  the  major  centralized  work  of  the 


Laboratory  can  proceed.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  team  charged  with  this  responsibility  be 
recruited  and  organized  immediately.  Plan- 
ning for  the  Implementation  of  the  demon- 
stration function  must  proceed  simultane- 
ously. 

In  another  paper  I  advocated  that  the 
field  make  a  much  heavier  investment  in 
the  community  college  for  preservl6e  train- 
ing. Such  Involvement  could  provide  more 
adequate  career  development  programs  and 
the  mechanism  for  differentiating  levels  of 
competency.  In  addition.  I  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  minimum  of  six  regional 
teacher-demonstration  centers  which  would 
be  the  main  diffusion  Instrumentality  of  the 
national  comprehensive  and  Integrated  pro- 
gram herein  dlsctissed.  These  centers  would 
demonstrate  the  models  emanating  from 
the  research  and  development  effort  and 
would  serve  as  headquarters  for  Inservlce 
helping  teams.  Sites  for  these  centers  would 
be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  direct  access  to 
the  environment  containing  the  on-line  pro- 
grams being  served.  The  inservlce  helping 
teams  would  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  outreach,  advising  local  systems  on 
Installation  procedures. 

RESOtTRCEB   PRODOCTIOir    CAPACITT 

To  underglrd  the  entire  program,  Informa- 
tion storage  and  retrieval,  media  production, 
technological  development,  and  various  data 
banks  are  necessary.  ERIC  presently  provides 
the  capability  for  Information  retrieval  and 
storage  and.  to  a  limited  degree,  dissemina- 
tion of  information. 

A  full  range  of  media  production  capabili- 
ties are  envisioned  as  necessary  to  support 
the  work  of  the  program.  Mass  production 
of  films,  records,  manuals,  etc.,  is  not  the 
work  of  the  program,  however.  Rather,  it  will 
be  limited  po  Initial  production  and  devel- 
opment which  must  be  an  Integral  part  of 
the  on-going  operation.  Knowledge  of  pro- 
gram requirements  and  the  substantive  proc- 
ess must  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  pro- 
duction staff's  repertoire. 

The  development  of  a  communications 
network,  which  serves  not  only  the  program 
but  the  field  as  well.  Is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Laboratory.  This  capability  will  ■ 
include  editorial  and  vrrltlng  skills  which 
can  translate  Information  Into  appropriate 
form  for  a  variety  of  audiences.  The  back-up 
support  of  media  specialists  is  an  intrinsic 
part  of  this  capability. 

Several  witnesses  who  testified  before 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  re- 
garding legislation  pertaining  to  the 
period  of  early  childhood  have  also  com- 
mented upon  the  critical  need  for  devel- 
oping a  strong  theoretical  base.  Excerpts 
from  their  testimony  follow: 

Jule  Sugarman,  Acting  Director,  OfiBce 
of  Child  Development.  December  1,  1969: 

Early  childhood  programs  are  being  cre- 
ated and  operated  on  an  inadequate  base  of 
knowledge.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
the  early  years  have  great  importance  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  child. 
There  is  also  general  agreement  that  high 
proportions  of  children  from  economically 
disadvantaged  families  begin  to  show  de- 
velopmental deficits  very  early  In  life.  There 
Is  far  less  agreement  on  what  constitutes 
effective  Intervention  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities for  development  of  such  children. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  expansion  of  pro- 
grams for  preschool  disadvantaged  children 
began,  curriculum  and  techniques  had  been 
developed  largely  on  the  basis  of  experience 
with  children  from  advantaged  families. 
There  has  been  an  Impressive  array  of  ex- 
periments m  curriculum  and  techniques  for 
disadvantaged  children  financed  from  Fed- 
eral and  foundation  funds  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Some  of  these  suggest  promising 
leads  to  more  effective  programs.  Virtually 


all  of  these  approaches,  however,  have  been 
tried  only  In  a  limited  number^of  laboratory 
like  situations.  None  have  been  replicated 
and  tested  on  substantial  numbers  of  chil- 
dren in  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances.  None 
have  been  adequately  evaluated  as  to  their 
enduring  effects  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
In  fact  the  whole  state  of  evaluation  tech- 
nology and  Its  utilization  Is  highly  unsatis- 
factory at  present.  It  was  understandable 
that  the  compelling  needs  of  young  children 
should  be  recognized  and  responded  to  on  a 
massive  basis.  It  was  also  predictable  that 
the  Inadequacies  of  our  knowledge  would 
limit  the  Impact  of  that  intervention.  As  we 
enter  the  1970'8  we  are  still  seriously  deficient 
In  (a)  our  understanding  of  how  children 
develop,  (b)  the  causes  and  nature  of  deficits 
found  among  disadvantaged  children,  (c) 
the  techniques  for  appraising  the  state  of 
development  and  (d)  the  design  and  delivery 
of  programs  and  curriculum  to  prevent  or 
overcome  developmental   deficits. 

Sheldon  H.  White,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, Harvard  University,  November 
20.1969: 

I  would  hope  that  In  the  future  there  can 
be  a  program  of  research  and  development 
actlvitieB  wlilch  might  eventually  place  early 
education  on  a  more  secure  footing.  Spe- 
cifically, there  is  a  need  for:  (1)  careful 
comparisons  of  the  effectiveness  of  different 
kinds  of  teaching  techniques  with  different 
kinds  of  children;  (2)  the  development  and 
testing  of  prototype  programs  In  early  edu- 
cation; (3)  the  orderly  and  effeotlve  dissemi- 
nation of  successful  prototypes  Into  general 
tise;  and  (4)  background  activities  designed 
to  recruit  resources  and  personnel  necessary 
to  such  development.  All  such  research  and 
development  activities  have  been  authorized 
and  all  are  in  existence  already  but.  in  my 
Judgment,  what  had  emerged  has  been  var- 
iable m  quality  and  Incomplete  In  cover- 
age .  .  .  About  background  Information,  the 
government  has  followed  a  passive  policy  to- 
wards basic  research,  accepting  applications 
for  research  grants  and  selecting  some  for 
funding  primarily  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
merit.  This  is  a  sound  way  to  promote  scien- 
•  tiflc  development,  but  being  passive,  It  does 
not  guarantee  the  delivery  of  research  In- 
formation that  may  be  badly  needed  for  pro- 
gram development.  Funds  might  be  made 
available  to  allow  the  government  to  com- 
mission needed  pieces  of  background  re- 
search. ...  In  general,  then,  I  believe  that 
research  and  development  should  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  early  education  work  in  the 
future,  with  organization  to  make  all  the 
pieces  coherent  and  comprehensive.  Only  in 
tJils  way  <Jan  we  make  early  education  more 
effective,  significantly  effective,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  chUd. 

Jerome  Kagan,  professor  of  human 
development.  Harvard  University  memo- 
randum to  the  committee,  November  18. 
1969: 

Evaluation  of  changes  follouHng  education- 
al interventions. — There  are  several  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  sophisticated 
evaluation  of  Innovative  programs,  whether 
they  be  for  infants,  children  or  adolescents. 
First,  good  evaluation  permits  us  to  discover 
which  experimental  interventions  are  ac- 
complishing the  desired  goals.  Second,  evalu- 
ation acts  as  a  restraint  on  a  completely 
lalssez-falre  approach  to  curriculum.  There 
is  a  special  danger  in  the  continuing  demand 
for  local  control  of  infant  and  preschool  day 
care  centers.  These  commimlty  groups  are 
likely  to  resist  any  state  or  federal  rules 
regarding  curricula.  But  if  announcement  of 
evaluation  results  inform  the  public  as  to 
which  programs  are  facilitating  the  growth 
of  young  children,  this  knowledge  can  act 
as  an  Incentive  to  centers  to  inquire  about, 
and  perhaps  adopt,  the  practices  of  those 
centers.  Finally,  it  is  Important  to  evaluate 


not  only  the  traditional  Intellectual  compo- 
nents of  growth  but  also  motivational  factors 
smd,  if  possible,  the  effect  of  interventions 
on  the  attitudes  and  structure  of  the 
coixmiunity. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appropriate  funds  to  accelerate  re- 
search In  the  area  of  evaluation.  One 
possibility  Is  to  establish  a  National  Evalua- 
tion Center  to  be  housed  at  a  leading  univer- 
sity or  on  federal  property.  The  goals  of  the 
center  would  be  to  construct  instruments  and 
procedures  to  assess  intellectual  and  motiva- 
tional growth  In  children  from  infancy 
through  adolescence. 

Research  on  reading. — The  ability  to  read 
has  always  been  recognized  as  the  central 
skill  to  be  attained  In  the  opening  years  of 
elementary  school.  However,  we  still  do  not 
know  how  a  child  learns  to  read  or  the  cause 
of  reading  disability.  Research  efforts  in  this 
area  are  scattered  and  our  best  social 
scientists  are  not  working  on  this  problem. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment accelerate  research  in  this  area  by  al- 
lowing the  Office  of  Education  to  initiate 
more  large  scale  integrated  work  on  reading 
In  major  research  centers  in  the  cotmtry. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker^  one  of  the 
reasons  the  budget  doubled  in  10  years  is 
that  a  multitude  of  new  programs  has 
been  superimposed  upon  an  already  over- 
loaded Federal  Establishment.  It  is  all  but 
impossible  for  anyone  to  grasp  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  bureaucratic  monstrosity, 
with  its  thousands  of  programs,  many 
of  which  duplicate  and  overlap  others. 

If  we  are  going  to  solve  at  least  some 
of  the  problems  which  confront  us  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  a  financial  crisis, 
we  must  begin  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  programs, 
consolidating  duplicating  programs,  and 
establishing  new  programs  only  where  it 
is  obvious  that  they  can  do  the  job  better 
and  at  less  cost  than  the  existing  pro- 
grams that  they  would  displace. 

One  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
faced  is  the  hard-core  unemployment 
and  accompanjring  poverty  that  persists 
in  the  midst  of  widespread  and  long-con- 
tinued prosperity.  Part  of  this  poverty 
results  because  many  mothers  of  small 
children  can  neither  accept  available  jobs 
for  which  they  are  qualified  or  train  for 
jobs  for  which  they  are  unqualified.  Some 
of  these  mothers  are  widows,  others  are 
divorced,  and  others  have  been  aban- 
doned by  their  hu^ands.  Tliere  are  also 
many  women,  including  a  large  nimiber 
of  teenagers,  who  have  borne  children 
out  of  wedlock. 

An  effort  to  assist  these  mothers  in  a 
constructive  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  an  attempt  to  straighten  out  some 
of  the  bureaucratic  mess  is  a  measure 
which  I  have  cosponsored.  This  bill  Is 
H.R.  15776,  the  Comprehensive  Head- 
start  Child  Development  Act  of  1970, 
which  would  provide  a  consolidated, 
comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  want  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  briefly  outline  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  measure  provides  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  various  child  care  programs 
now  Included  in  Headstart.  the  preschool 
portion  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  migrant 
day  care  program  of  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  day  care  pro- 
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visions  of  TiUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  manpower  programs  of  tne 
Department  of  Labor.  It  would  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Early  Childhood  Develop- 
ment and  Education,  which  would  con- 
duct research  and  test  findings  through 
federally  controUed  programs  and  co- 
ordinate the  research  that  is  being  con- 
ducted by  other  Federal,  university,  and 
private  agencies. 

AppropriaUon  of  funds  would  be  au- 
thorized, under  the  EducaUonal  Profes- 
sions Development  Act.  for  training  or 
retraining  both  professional  and  nonpro- 
fessional personnel.  Repayment  of  col- 
lege loans  would  be  forgiven  if  the  gradu- 
ates accept  employment  in  child  develop- 
ment programs.  Tuition  grants  would  be 
provided  to  cover  the  cost  of  inservice 
training  programs  for  personnel  who 
wish  to  upgrade  their  skills. 

An  important  part  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  a  comprehensive  and 
thorough  evaluation  of  Federal  pnw^ 
pertaining  to  child  development.  There 
are  presently  at  least  61  programs  that 
deal  with  child  care  to  some  extent,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior ;  Agriculture ;  Labor ;  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  the  Small 
Business  AdministraUon ;  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportvmity. 

These  programs  cover  such  matters  as 
/  adoptions,  business  loans,  clothing,  com- 
\  munity  faciliUes.  counseling,  crippled 
chUdren,  day  care,  education,  employ- 
ment. English  as  a  second  language, 
family  planning,  foster  grandparents, 
handicapped  children,  health,  home- 
maker  services,  illegitimacy,  Indians.  In- 
fant mortality,  institutional  care.  Job 
training,  juvenile  delinquency,  legal  serv- 
ices, mental  retardation,  migrant  and 
seasonal  workers,  neglect  and  abuse, 
nutrition,  physical  environment,  protec- 
tive services,  psychological  services,  rec- 
reation, social  activities,  and  visiting 
nurses.  Certainly  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  waste  that  could  be  eliminated 
and  a  lot  of  redtape  that  could  be  done 
away  with  in  such  a  conglomeration  of 
items. 

A  mother  with  a  small  child  may  have 
all  sorts  of  governmental  help  available 
to  her,  but  the  average  welfare  recipient 
of  limited  education  caimot  find  her 
way  through  the  wilderness  of  programs 
and  the  maze  of  regulations.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  streamline  the  confusing 
system  of  child  care  services  so  that 
women  can  accept  employment  or  train 
for  it  and  know  that  their  children  are 
receiving  proper  care  while  their  mothers 
are  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  about  time  that  we 
started  taking  mothers  off  relief  rolls  and 
putting  them  on  payrolls,  thus  making 
them  useful  members  of  society  rather 
than  career  welfarists.  Once  they  started 
supporting  their  children  through  their 
own  efforts,  they  will  set  better  examples 
for  these  youngsters,  who  will  in  turn 
seek  something  higher  than  relief  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  start  out  on  their 
own.  H.R.  15776  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  toaay. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AinX)MOTrVE  AIR  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbsteiw)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
31  of  last  year.  I  introduced  H.R.  13225. 
legislation  to  ban  the  sale  of  the  internal 
annbustion  engine  unless  stringent  new 
emissions  standards  could  be  met.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to  force 
the  American  auto  industry  to  develop  a 
nonpoUuting  engine. 

This  legislation,  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  Sep- 
tember to  accomplish  approximately  the 
same  objective,  and  the  hearing  I  held  in 
New  York  City  in  connection  with  this 
question  appear  to  have  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  giving  national  focus  to  a 
question  which  just  last  summer  was  pri- 
marily the  concern  of  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  extent  of  that  concern  in  New 
York  City  can  be  found  in  the  results  of 
my  December  constituent  questionnaire 
which  found  a  19-to-l  ratio  In  favor  of 
legislation  to  ban  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine.  I  received  over  8.000  replies 
to  this  one-question  questionnaire. 

The  wording  of  the  question  was  based 
upon  that  of  a  national  public  opinion 
poll  taken  last  fall  and  read  as  follows: 

I  Nexo  Touk  Hxlp 
The  automobile  Industry  does  not  appear 
to  believe  that  most  people  are  really  con- 
cerned about  automotive-caused  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Exhaust  from  the  existing  kind  of  auto- 
mobile engine,  the  mternal  combustion  en- 
gine, causes  air  pollution.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  outlaw  the  sale  of  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  effective  in  1978  In  order 
to  force  auto  makers  to  develop  other  en- 
gines. 

By  casting  your  ballot  on  this  question, 
you  can  let  the  awto  Industry  and  the  Con- 
gress know  where  the  people  of  New  York 
stand. 

Please  complete,  stamp  and  mall  the  ques- 
tionnaire before  December  30. 

Do  you  favor  legislation  to  ban  the  Internal 
combustion  engine? 

The  results  revealed  that  middle-age 
respondents  were  more  supportive  of  a 
legislative  ban  and  that  women  were 
more  favorably  inclined  than  men.  The 
respondents  included  51.2  percent  women 
and  48.8  percent  men. 

The  breakdown  of  the  results  by  sex 
and  age  groups  follows: 


tCSPONSE  TO  LEGISUTIVE  BAN  OF  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINE 


M«l«  (percent) 


Ftmalt  (p«rc«nO 


Uid«30 


30-6S      6S  and  ov«r       Undtr  30 


30-^5      6&  and  ovif 


Total 


Favor 

Opposod. 


BLt 
LI 


94.6 
5.4 


90.3 
$.7 


95.5 
4.5 


98.1 
1.9 


94.1 
5.9 


95.2 
4.8 


The  auto  is  responsible  for  60  percent 
of  air  pollution  in  the  United  States  and 
up  to  92  percent  in  urban  areas.  It  is 
clear  that  the  public  mood  is  not  for 
modest  modifications  in  current  ap- 
proaches to  pollution  control,  but  for 
radical  departures  to  stem  the  mad  mo- 
mentum of  environmental  destruction. 
The  auto  must  be  cleaned  up  if  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  Is  to  be  solved. 

The  intensity  of  the  feelings  of  the 
residents  of  Lower  and  Middle  Manhat- 
tan on  this  subject  is  revealed  not  only 
in  numerical  results  of  the  poll,  but  in 
the  following  additional  remarks  which 
were  written  in  on  the  returned  ques- 
tionnaires: 

I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  the  city  be- 
cause of  the  pollution. 

ESnphatlcally. 

Everyone  I  know  agrees  this  Is  necessary. 

The  air  pollution  makes  It  difficult  for  me 
to  breath  and  sleep  at  nights. 

Immediately. 

Private  automobiles  should  be  banned 
from  Manhattan  and  other  large  cities. 

I  favor  any  recommendations  of  Ralph 
Nader. 

Start  with  buses. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  REMARKS  ON 
SAIGON  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)   is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  been  corresponding  with  the 
State  Department  on  the  subject  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  Because 
of  the  informative  nature  of  the  replies 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Torbert. 
Jr.,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  I  think  they  are 
worthy  of  pubhc  attention.  While  not  all 
of  my  inquiries  were  answered  to  my 
complete  satisfaction,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Torbert  for  his  efforts. 

His  letters  reveal  much  that  is  sober- 
ing, and  even  discouraging,  about  the 
Saigon  government  and  our  relationship 
with  it,  and  help  one  to  understand  the 
sometimes  dubious  activities  of  tj  polit- 
ical system  so  recently  exposed  to  dem- 
(x:ratic  practices. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

NovKMBEa  13.   1969. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  RocExs, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  o/  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  Mx.  Secimtabt:  The  structure  and 
functioning  of  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment are  prime  topics  of  debate  and 
concern.  President  Nixon  and  you  are  often 
accused,  as  were  your  predecessors,  of  trying 
to  "prop  up"  the  government  In  Saigon.  The 
critics  say  that  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
government    would    become    less    corrupt. 
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bKMtden  Its  base,  and  becom«  more  respon- 
sive to  the  people,  greater  progress  In  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war  could  be  made. 

My  own  thinking  on  these  Issues  would  be 
aided  considerably  If  you  answered  for  me 
the  following  quesUons  pertaining  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  our 
alliance  with  It : 

CORBinTlON 

1.  How  prevalent  Is  corruption  In  the  pres- 
ent government? 

2.  What  Is  the  gross  loss,  in  monetary 
terms  for  FY  1969,  of  American  mlUtary  and 
economic  goods  due  to  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  South  Vietnamese? 

3.  What  steps  Is  the  United  States  taking 
to  reduce  this  corruption? 

4.  What  steps  has  the  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment taken  to  reduce  corruption  among  its 
own  officials? 

6.  What  progress  has  been  made  In  theae 
efforts  In  the  past  year? 

6.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  Thleu  and 
Ky  ar«  themselves  involved  In  the  corrup- 
tion? 

POLITICS 

1.  Have  TTileu  and  Ky  made  efforts  to 
broaden  the  base  of  their  government?  If  so, 
whait  are  they? 

2.  What  Is  the  United  SUtes  doing  to  en- 
courage  Thleu  and  Ky  to  broaden  their  po- 
litical base?  What  progress  has  there  been  In 
these  efforts? 

3.  What  la  the  make-up  of  the  present 
csiblnet?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  last  re- 
BhufBlng  of  cabinet  positions? 

4.  What  groups,  ethnic,  religious,  or  politi- 
cal, are  excluded  from  the  political  arena? 

6.  What  Is  the  present  number  of  political 
prisoners? 

e.  Are  there  any  leaders  of  political  factions 
In  Jail?  If  80,  how  manyaand  who  are  they? 

7.  What  la  a  "neutralist"  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese context?  Oui  any  one  nm  for  politi- 
cal office? 

8.  Finally,  what  is  your  assessment  of  Thleu 
as  a  poUtlcal  leculer?  Is  he  effective?  How  ac- 
tive Is  the  poUUcal  opposition?  Is  Thleu  dedi- 
cated more  to  the  establishment  of  a  respon- 
sive and  reponslble  government  or  to  staying 
In  power? 

Tour  response  to  these  questions  should 
clarify  the  situation  considerably.  Both  the 
critics  and  the  supporters  of  our  policy  are 
Interested  In  the  current  statiis  of  the  gov- 
ernment we  are  defending.  Only  an  objective 
statement  describing  present  conditions  of 
the  political  fabric  of  South  Vietnam  will 
raise  the  level  of  debate  In  this  country  from 
one  of  exchanging  accusations  to  one  of  rea- 
soned Interpretation  of  established  facts. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 

Lex  H.  Hamilton, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Sincerely, 


Department  or  State, 
Washington,  December  S,  1969. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Hamilton:  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  13  concerning  the  Government  of 
South  Vlet-Nam.  The  questions  you  raise 
are  pertinent  ones,  and  we  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  answer  them. 

Tou  mention  first  the  problem  of  cor- 
ruption. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  problem 
Is  a  serious  one  In  Vlet-Nam.  President  Thleu 
and  other  high  Vietnamese  officials  have 
acknowledged  this  and  over  the  past  year 
and  more  have  taken  Increasingly  effective 
measures  to  reduce  or  eliminate  corruption 
in  government  ranks. 

For  example,  the  Insjjectorate,  an  autono- 
mous fourth  branch  of  government  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution,  has  now  been  in 
existence  about  a  year  and  has  begun  to 
make  Its  Influence  felt.  lU  mvestlgaUons 
hav«  led  to  the  dismissal,  tt«nsfer,  or  dis- 


ciplining of  a  number  of  civil  and  military 
officials,  and  It  has  recommended  that  the 
Executive  prosecute  others  charged  with 
more  serious  offenses.  The  Executive  has  on 
its  own  taken  action  against  corrupt  and 
ineffective  officials,  Including  trial  and  Im- 
prisonment of  several  officials  (up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  rank  of  province  chief)  in  recent 
months.  These  punitive  actions  have,  we 
believe,  been  salutary. 

Equally  slgnlflcant  are  the  procedtiral 
means  of  fighting  corruption,  and  here  UJ3. 
advice  tmd  assistance  has  been  of  major  im- 
portance. Oxir  advisors  have  helped  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vlet-Nam  to  revise  and  slmpUfy 
its  import-licensing  procedures,  reduce  port 
congestion  and  customs  clearance  time,  and 
step  up  tax  collections.  The  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities have  also  simplified  administrative 
procedures  for  various  public  services.  All 
these  measures  have  served  to  reduce  the 
opportunities  for,  and  incidence  of,  corrup- 
tion. 

While  we  do  not  have  figures  on  the  gross 
loss  of  U.S.  economic  and  military  goods  due 
to  corruption,  we  do  believe  there  has  been  a 
substantial  improvement  in  this  situation. 
For  Instance,  actions  by  ourselves  and  the 
Vietnamese  government  cut  the  loss  rate  for 
AID-financed  project  commodities  from  15% 
in  1967  to  about  7%  by  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  For  the  Commercial  Import  Program, 
the  rate  of  loss  and  diversion  has  been  re- 
duced from  an  estimated  6%  in  1966  to  less 
than  V^  % . 

Despite  such  progress,  much  remains  to  be 
done  about  the  problem  of  corruption,  and 
we  believe  it  requires  redoubled  efforts  by 
all  of  us,  Vietnamese  and  Americans  alike. 
I  assure  you  we  intend  to  do  all  we  can  to 
see  that  these  efforts  are  made. 

We  know  of  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
the  President  or  Vice  President  are  them- 
selves Involved  in  corruption.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, their  public  reputations  for  honesty  are 
excellent. 

I  turn  now  to  the  questions  you  pose  about 
the  Vietnamese  political  situation.  ^ 

Since  he  took  office.  President  Thleu  has 
made  major  efforts  to  broaden  the  base  of 
his  government  by  Including  in  his  cabinet 
representative  political  figures  with  personal 
or  organizational  foUowlngs  of  their  own;  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  sought  to  maintain 
or  increase  the  efficiency  of  government  c^- 
eratlons  by  appointing  ministers  with  spe- 
cific technical  qualifications.  Needless  to  say, 
it  has  not  always  been  possible  for  him  to 
realize  both  of  these  goals  in  every  respect. 
From  May  1968  until  September  of  this  year, 
his  Prime  Minister  was  Tran  Van  Huong,  a 
highly  respected  civilian  political  leader  and 
one  of  the  President's  leading  opponents  In 
the  1967  election.  On  September  1  President 
Thleu  appointed  a  new  cabinet,  with  General 
Tran  Thien  Khlem  as  Prime  Minister.  In 
the  process  of  forming  this  cabinet.  Presi- 
dent Tlileu  offered  ministerial  positions  to  a 
niimber  of  political  leaders;  whUe  some  ac- 
cepted his  invitations,  others  declined  for 
reasons  of  their  own.  We  understand  that 
one  who  declined  such  an  Invitation  was 
Senator  Tran  Van  Don,  who  in  recent  months 
has  often  taken  positions  critical  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  The  present  cabinet  does,  how- 
ever, include  several  well-known  political 
figures,  including  two  unsuccessful  vice- 
presidential  candidates;  the  leader  of  a  win- 
ning slate  In  the  1967  Upper  House  election; 
and  a  respected  former  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister in  previous  governments.  Like  its 
predecessor,  the  Khlem  cabinet  is  balanced 
from  the  standpoint  of  religious  and  re- 
gional representation.  Three  of  the  31  Min- 
isters and  Vlce-Mlnisters  (Including  the 
Premier)  are  ranking  military  officers.  (For 
yoMi  Information,  I  am  enclosing  summary 
blogr84>hic  data  on  members  of  the  present 
cabinet.) 

President  Thleu  has  also  moved  to  broaden 
the  base  of  the  gov^imient  at  the  village  and 
hamlet   level   by   strongly   encouraging   an 


expansion  of  local  self-rule.  Some  90%  of 
the  country's  village  and  hamlets  now  have 
elected  administrations,  which  have  in  turn 
been  given  greater  re6j>onslblllties  and  re- 
sources as  well  as  assistance  by  the  central 
government.  We  believe  this  program  has 
been  particularly  successful  In  generating 
further  support  for  the  government  in  re- 
cent months. 

The  United  States  believes  that  President 
Thieu's  goal  of  broadening  his  government, 
both  nationally  and  locally.  Is  a  highly  de- 
sirable one  and  we  have  conveyed  our  vievre 
on  this  subject  to  him  by  appropriate  means. 
At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  the  problems 
which  President  Thleu  and  his  government 
face  in  a  society  which  traditionally  has 
offered  few  opp>ortunitles  for  responsible  and 
constructive  political  activity  and  whose  con- 
stitution and  democratic  institutions  are  of 
recent  origin. 

The  problem  of  political  prisoners  is  a 
oimplex  one,  especially  since  the  term  "pcdlt- 
ical  prisoners"  Itself  is  frequently-  misused. 
The  Vietnamese  government  Is  faced  with 
having  to  distinguish  between  those  engaged 
in  what  might  be  considered  here  as  legiti- 
mate pmlitlcal  dissent  and  those  who  are 
known  or  suspected  to  be  active  on  behalf  of 
the  enemy  in  wartime.  The  vast  majority  of 
prisoners  in  South  Vlet-Nam  (aside  from 
common  criminals)  are  in  the  latter  category; 
the  exact  number  in  the  former  category,  i.e. 
those  who  might  more  prcq)erly  be  calle<|^ 
"political  prisoners",  is  not  known  but  is  be- 
lieved to  be  quite  small.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  leaders  of  political  factions  in  jail  except 
possibly  for  Mr.  Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  who.  al- 
though he  leads  no  particular  poUtlcal  orga- 
nization, did  run  second  in  the  1967  presi- 
dential election.  (He  was  prosecuted  for  later 
actions  Involving  statements  he  made  to  the 
press  several  months  after  the  election.) 

No  ethnic  or  religious  groups  are  excluded 
from  political  activity  in  South  Vlet-Nam, 
and  indeed,  many  such  groups  are  conspicu- 
ously active  on  the  political  scene.  The  only 
political  groups  or  individuals  excluded  are 
those  who  are  communist  or  pro-communist, 
i.e.,  those  who  support  the  attempt  by  Hanoi 
and  the  Viet  Cong  to  overthrow  the  legal 
govemmentjby  violence  and  terror. 

In  the  Vietnamese  political  context  the 
terms  "neutralist"  apd  "neutralism"  l^ve 
highly  unfavorable  connotations;  they  have 
been  used  by  persons  who  advocate  the  re- 
moval of  the  present  government  by  extra- 
constitutional  means  and  collaboration  with 
the  Viet  Cong.  It  is  presumably  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  1967  election  laws  excluded 
"pro-communist  neutralists",  along  with 
communists,  from  running  for  office.  There 
are  no  other  political  or  ideological  limita- 
tions on  the  eligibility  of  candidates  to  run 
for  office.  Legitimate  neutralist  political  ac- 
tivity Is  obviously  permitted,  as  recent  ac- 
tions by  certain  political  figures  In  Saigon 
have  indicated. 

Finally,  In  answer  to  your  last  question. 
President  Thieu's  actions  over  the  past  year 
or  more  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is 
Indeed  dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  a 
"♦responsive  sind  responsible  government",  as 
you  put  it.  He  and  his  colleagues  have  Im- 
proved the  effectiveness  of  the  government 
significantly,  have  mobilized  the  population 
more  effectively  in  Its  own  defense,  and  have 
expanded  security,  economic^  activity,  and 
local  self-government  in  the  countryside. 
They  have  done  this  in  cooperation  with  a 
vigorous  and  Independent  National  Assembly 
and  within  the  over-all  democratic  frame- 
work established  by  the  Constitution,  despite 
Inexperience  and  very  difficult  wartime  con- 
ditions. Legitimate  opposition  exists  and  is 
expressed  openly  wthin  this  framework. 

We  think  these  efforts  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese leadership  of  all  persuasions  and  at 
all  levels  are  worthy  of  our  continued  sup- 
port and  encouragement.  Both  we  and  they 
recognize    that    serious    problems    remain, 
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some  of  which  you  touch  on  In  your  ques- 
tions. We  Intend  to  cooperate  with  the  Viet- 
namese and  to  assist  whec,ever  we  can  as 
they  meet  these  problems. 

I  hope  the  above  will  be  useful  to  you  In 
considering  this  matter.  If  I  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance,  please  let  me  luiow  at  your 
convenience. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  G.  TORBEKT,  Jr., 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

Summary   Biographic  Data  on    Members  of 

South     Vietnamese     Cabinet     Appointed 

September  1.  1969 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Interior: 
Tran  Thlen  Khlem.  Born  Saigon.  1925.  Bud- 
dhist Military  ofBcer.  1946  to  the  present, 
with  rank  of  full  general  since  August  1964 
Chief  of  Joint  General  Staff.  1962-63:  com- 
mander of  III  Corps  Tactical  Zone.  1964  Par- 
ticipant in  military  coup  which  overthrew 
Ngo  DInh  Diem  In  1963  and  In  coup  of  Janu- 
ary 1964  which  Installed  Nguyen  Khanh.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  1964-66.  and 
to  the  Republic  of  China.  1965-68  Minister  of 
Interior  since  May  1968;  In  addition.  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  In  charge  of  Pacification  and 
Reconstruction.  March-August  1969. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Education:  Nguyen  Luu  Vlen.  Born  Vinh 
Binh  province  (southern  VIet-Nam).  1919. 
Buddhist.  Physician  and  professor  of  medi- 
cine. Medical  officer  with  the  Viet  Mlnh  from 
late  1940s  until  atwut  1951.  Signer  of  the 
"Caravelle  petition."  requesting  reforms  In 
the  Diem  government.  1960:  ~lmprlsoned 
1960-61.  Member.  Council  of  Notables.  1963- 

64.  Minister  of  Interior  and  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  In  cabinet  of  Tran  Van  Huong.  1964- 

65.  Civilian  member  of  the  National  Leader- 
ship Committee  (Directorate),  1966-67:  also 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  for  Social  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs.  1966-67. 

Minister  of  State  for  Cultural  Affairs:  Mai 
Tho  Truyen.  Bom  Klen  Hoa  province  (south- 
ern Vtet-Nam).  1905  Buddhist.  Retired  civil 
servant.  Began  civil  service  career  In  1924. 
Chief  of  administrative  services  In  Long 
Xuyen  province  for  the  Viet  Mlnh,  1945-46. 
Subsequent  career  Included  positions  as  di- 
rector of  cabinet  In  Ministries  of  Economy. 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Interior  1946-55.  and  as 
inspector  of  administrative  and  financial  af- 
fairs In  the  Presidency  from  1955  until  his 
retirement  in  I960  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Buddhist  Studies.  1956:  Vice-pres- 
ident of  Ihe  General  Association  of  Viet- 
namese Buddhists.  1959:  and  founder  of  the 
Southern  Buddhist  Studies  Association. 
1964.  Member  of  the  Council  of  Notables. 
1963-64.  Vice-presidential  running-mate  of 
Ttan  Van  Huong  in  1967  elections.  First  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  State  In  the  Huong  cabi- 
net. May  1968. 

Minister  of  State  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development:  Vu  Quoc  Thuc.  Born  Nam 
Dlnh  province  (North  Vlet-Nam),  1920. 
Catholic.  Economist  and  scholar:  licentiate 
In  law  from  the  University  of  Hanoi  and 
Ph.  D.  In  economics  from  the  University  of 
Paris.  Assistant  dean,  faculty  of  law.  Hanoi. 
1951-53  Minister  of  Education  In  the  Buu 
Loc  government.  1953-54.  Governor  of  the 
NaUonal  Bank  of  Vlet-Nam,  1955-56.  Dean  of 
the  faculty  of  Law.  University  of  Saigon. 
1957-63.  Author  of  several  specialized  legal 
works  and  economic  studies.  Unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Upper  House  of  the  National 
Assembly.  1967.  Head  of  the  Post-War  Plan- 
ning Study  Oroup,  In  collaboration  with  Dr. 
I>avld  UUenthal.  since  PebniAry  1967.  Orig- 
inally appointed  Minister  of  State  In  the 
cabinet  of  Tnm  Van  Huong  In  May  1968,  and 
continues  in  that  position. 

Minister  of  State  {lolthout  portfolio): 
Phan  Quang  Dan.  Bom  In  Nghe  An  province 
(central  Vlet-Nam.  north  of  17tb  parallel). 
1918.  Buddhist.  Physician,  graduate  of  the 


University  of  Hanoi  and  holder  of  Master  of 
Public  Health  degree  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Long  political  career,  dating  from  at 
least  1940.  Minister  of  Information  1948-49. 
Early  opponent  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem:  only  op- 
position candidate  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  In  1959,  but  not  permitted  to  take 
his  seat  because  of  alleged  violation  of  elec- 
toral laws.  Arrested  by  Diem  In  I960  and  held 
without  trial  until  June  1963:  then  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  Imprisonment,  but  re- 
leased after  DIem's  overthrow.  Elected  to  the 
Gla  Dlnh  provincial  council  In  May  1965  by  <i 
large  majority  and  chosen  by  the  council  to 
serve  as  its  chairman.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Political  Congress  In  1966  and  elected 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  from  Oia  Dlnh 
province  later  that  year;  had  active  role  In 
drafting  of  the  present  Constitution.  Sur- 
vived an  assassination  attempt  in  December 
1966.  Running-mate  of  Phan  Khac  Suu. 
third-place  finisher  In  presidential  election 
of  1967. 

Minister  of  State  (u-itliout  portfolio): 
Nguyen  Tien  Hy  Born  Hanoi  (North  Viet- 
Nam)  1915  Physician,  educated  in  Vlet-Nam. 
Formerly  associated  with  the  anti-French 
and  antl-Communlst  Dai  Viet  party,  estab- 
lished In  the  late  1930's.  Signer  of  the  "Cara- 
velle petition."  1960.  together  with  Nguyen 
Luu  Vlen  (above).  Member.  Council  of 
Notables.  1963-64.  Minister  of  State  for  Edu- 
cation in  the  government  of  Phan  Huy  Quat. 
1965.  Unsuccessful  candidate  for  Upper  House 
of  the  National  Assembly,   1967. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Tran  Van  Lam. 
Born  Cholon  section  of  Saigon.  1913.  Cath- 
olic Pharmacist.  Elected  to  Saigon  City 
Council.  1952.  Government  delegate  (region- 
al administrative  officer)  for  southern  Vlet- 
Nam.  1954-56.  Member  and  president  of  Con- 
stituent Assembly  elected  1956.  which  subse- 
quently t>ecame  National  Assembly,  and  pres- 
ident of  latter  until  1957  at  which  time  he 
became  majority  leader:  re-elected  In  1959. 
Resigned  to  become  Ambassador  to  Australia. 
1961-64  (concurrently  Ambassador  to  New 
Zealand.  1962-64) .  Elected  to  Upper  House  of 
the  National  Assembly  as  leader  of  a  ten- 
memt>er  list  of  candidates.  September  1967. 
Member  of  finance  and  foreign  affairs  com- 
mittees and  later  chairman  of  the  Interior 
committee,  until  taking  leave  from  Upper 
House  to  assume  present  position. 

■HiFiisfer  of  Defense:  Nguyen  Van  Vy  Born 
Hanoi.  1916.  Buddhist.  Military  officer,  begin- 
ning approximately  1940.  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  Infantry  and  airborne  units  and 
also  In  staff  assignments.  Military  advisor  to 
the  Vietnamese  delegation  at  the  Geneva 
Conference.  1954.  PoUtlcal  exile  In  France. 
1955-63.  Returned  to  Vlet-Nam  late  1963  and 
rejoined  Vietnamese  Army:  served  as  chief 
of  staff  at  the  Joint  General  Staff  from  No- 
vember 1966  until  appointment  as  Minister 
of  Defense  In  the  cabinet  of  Nguyen  Van 
Loc.  November  1967.  Has  continued  In  that 
position  to  date.  Promoted  to  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. October  1967. 

Minister  of  Justice:  Le  Van  Thu.  Bom 
Saigon  1915.  Buddhist.  Lawyer,  with  degree 
from  the  University  of  Hanoi,  and  former 
Journalist.  Officer  In  the  French  Army, 
193&-43:  customs  official.  1943-45.  Active  In 
the  resistance  against  the  French.  1945-51. 
Publisher  and  editor  of  a  dally  newspaper 
and  a  weekly  magazine  In  Saigon.  1952-56. 
Attorney.  1952  to  date,  and  for  a  time  chair- 
man of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Member  of 
the  Council  of  Notables,  1963.  and  of  the 
High  National  Council  (and  chairman  of  Its 
constitution-drafting  committee) .  1964.  First 
appointed  Minister  of  Justice  In  the  Huong 
cabinet.  May  1968,  and  continues  In  that 
capacity. 

Minister  of  Economy:  Pbam  Kim  Ngoc. 
Bom  Hanoi,  1928.  Investment  banker.  Served 
for  six  months  with  the  Viet  Mlnh  at  the  age 
of  17.  Graduate  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  1966.  Employed  by  Credit  Com- 


mercial, largest  commercial  bank  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  1955-68  (deputy  dlrector-genpral,  1959- 
68).  Served  briefly  as  Deputy  Minister  for 
EU:onomy  In  1967  and  as  special  as.sistant  to 
ihe  Minister  of  Economy  in  1968.  Organized 
own  investment  and  l^anking  firm.  The 
Saigon  Trading  Company.  In  1968. 

Minister  of  Finance:  Nguyen  BIch  Hue. 
Born  Hue  (central  Vlet-Nam).  1924.  Bud- 
tiliist.  Educated  in  France,  where  he  received 
law  degree.  1951:  graduated  from  Institute 
of  Statistics  and  Economic  Studies.  1953: 
and  from  Ecole  National  d'Adminlstratlon, 
1955.  Employed  by  the  National  Bank  of  Vlet- 
N\m.  1956  69.  rising  to  director-general 
( 1968) .  Author  of  numerous  articles  on  eco- 
nomics and  monetary  affairs. 

Minister  of  Revolutionary  Development: 
Tran  Thanh  Phong.  Born  VInh  Binh  province 
(southern  Vlet-Nam).  1926.  Buddhist.  Began 
military  career  at  officer  candidate  school  In 
1951  and  ro.se  through  infantry-command 
and  st.iff  assignments  to  become  division 
commander:  chief  of  operations  of  the  Joint 
General  Staff  (1965):  and  chief  of  staff.  JGS 
(1967)  Promoted  to  rank  of  major  general, 
1966. 

Minister  of  Information:  Ngo  Khac  Tlnh. 
Born  NInh  Thuan  province  (central  Vlet- 
Nam).  1923.  Buddhist.  Pharmacist.  Served 
In  the  National  Assembly.  1957-63  and  as  Its 
deputy  secretary -general.  1960-62.  Unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Upper  House  of  the 
National  Assembly.  1967  Recently  associated 
with  the  Revolutionary  Social  Humanist 
party. 

Minister  of  Cliieu  Hoi  {Returnee  Program): 
Ho  Van  Cham.  Born  Thua  Thlen  province 
(central  Vlet-Nam),  1932.  Confuclanlst.  Phy- 
sician: studied  medicine  In  Hanoi  and  Sai- 
gon, with  degree  from  the  latter  university 
in  1959.  and  Interned  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
New  York.  1964-66.  Member  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Army  medical  corps  since  1958:  author  of 
many  articles  on  military  medicine.  Unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  Upper  House  of  the 
National  Assembly.  1967.  Member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Dal  Viet  party. 

Minister  of  Land  Reform,  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries:  Cao  Van  Than.  Born  Saigon,  1932. 
Holds  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Paris  and  master's  degree  In  economics  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Advisor  to  Pres- 
ident Thleu,  prior  to  appointment  to  this 
position  In  revised  cabinet  of  Tran  Van 
Huong.    March    1969. 

Minister  of  Public  Works:  Duong  Klch 
Nhuong.  Born  My  Tho  (southern  Vlet-Nam), 
1932.  Buddhist.  Hydro-electric  engineer,  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  of  Grenoble  in 
France.  Government  expierlence  In  the  Di- 
rectorate-General of  Planning,  1957-59.  and 
as  director  of  cabinet  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  and  Communications,  1963-64. 
Also  In  private  employment,  most  recently 
as  director  of  the  Tan  Mai  Paper  Mill  Com- 
pany, 1969-69. 

Minister  of  Communications  and  Post: 
Tran  Van  Vlen.  Bom  In  Cholon  district  of 
Saigon,  1932.  Buddhist.  Engineer;  graduate 
of  the  National  School  of  Telecommunica- 
tions In  Paris.  Previous  positions:  Head  of  the 
National  School  of  Post  and  Telecommuni- 
cations, Saigon:  regional  postmaster  for 
southern  Vlet-Nam:  Director  of  Telecom- 
munications. 

Minister  of  Health:  Tran  Mlnh  Tung.  Born 
in  Saigon,  1930.  Catholic.  Physician  and  spe- 
cialist in  Internal  medicine.  Graduate  of  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  Hanoi, 
1955.  Member  of  the  Army  medical  corps, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel:  previously  assigned 
as  commandant  of  the  Army  Medical  School. 
Also  secretary-general  of  the  Vietnamese 
Medical  Association. 

Minister  of  Social  Welfare:  Tran  Nguon 
Phleu.  Bom  in  Gla  Dlnh  province  (southern 
Vlet-Nam).  1927.  Buddhist.  PhyslcUn,  with 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Bor- 
deaux. Member  of  military  medical  corps  for 
17,  years,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lleuten&nt 
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colonel.  Unsuccessful  candidate  for  Lower 
House  of  National  Assembly.  1967.  Served  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Refugee  and  Social 
Affairs  in  the  cabinet  of  Nguyen  Van  Loc, 
1967-68.  and  as  special  assistant  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Health.  Social  Welfare  and  ReUef, 
1968-69.  One  of  principal  organizers  of  relief 
measures  after  Communists'  Tet  offensive  of 
early  1968. 

Minister  of  Veterans'  Affairs:  Pham  Van 
Dong.  Born  In  Son  Tay  province  (northern 
Vlet-Nam).  1919.  Buddhist.  Former  Army  of- 
ficer. Joined  French  Army  In  1639  and  fought 
against  the  Japanese  In  Vlet-Nam  and  south- 
ern China.  Rose  to  become  division  com- 
mander, deputy  corps  commander,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Capital  Military  District  (Sai- 
gon and  vicinity).  Retired  in  1965  with  the 
rank  of  major  general.  Subsequently  associ- 
ated with  several  veterans'  organizations  and 
with  the  National  Salvation  Front,  a  political 
organization  founded  in  1968  by  Senator  Tran 
Van  Don. 

Minister  of  Labor:  Dam  Sy  Hlen.  Born  Nam 
Dlnh  prortnce  (North  Vlet-Nam).  1914.  Con- 
fucian Buddhist.  Lawyer  and  economist.  Civil 
servant  in  North  Vlet-Nam  from  1945  until 
1954.  when  he  fled  to  the  South.  Subsequently 
worked  as  staff  member  of  the  Vietnamese 
Confederation  of  Labor  (CVT)  and  partici- 
pated In  many  ICFTU  and  other  international 
labor  conferences.  Minister  of  Social  Wel- 
fare in  Khanh  and  Huong  government.  1964- 
65.  Appointed  Minister  of  Labor  In  Huong 
cabinet,  May  1968,  and  continues  In  that  po- 
sition. 

Minister  of  Ethnic  Minority  Development: 
Paul  Nur.  Bom  Kontum  province  (central 
Vlet-Nam),  1925;  member  Of  the  Bahnar 
tribe  of  the  central  highlands.  Catholic.  For- 
mer school  teacher  and  civil  servant.  Teacher 
and  headmaster  of  elementary  school  in  Kon- 
tum, 1943-58.  A  leader  of  the  Highland  Au- 
tonomy Movement,  as  result  of  which  he  was 
Imprisoned  by  the  Diem  regime.  1958-63. 
Deputy  Province  Chief  of  Kontum  for  Mon- 
tagnard  Affairs.  1963-65.  Special  Commis- 
sioner for  Montagnard  Affairs,  1964-67.  First 
appointed  to  present  position  November  1967. 
Minister  of  State  at  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office:  Nguyen  Van  Vang.  Born  In  Klen  Hoa 
province  (southern  Vlet-Nam).  1915.  Career 
civil  servant,  1946-69,  with  experience  as 
district  chief,  province  chief ,  Tipeclal  assistant 
to  the  president  for  Chinese  affairs,  and 
government  delegate  (regional  administra- 
tive officer).  Served  with  Inspector  General's 
office  from  1965  until  his  appointment  as 
Minister  of  Revolutionary  Development  in 
the  Huong  Cabinet,  March  1969. 

Minister  of  State  far  Parliamentary  Rela- 
tions: Cao  Van  Tuong.  Born  in  Hue  (central 
Vlet-Nam),  1916.  Catholic.  Holds  degree  of 
licentiate  In  law.  srfved  with  the  Vlet-Mlnh, 
1946-51.  Civil  servant  In  the  Ministry  of 
Labor.  1952-56.  Elected  to  the  National  As- 
sembly m  1956  and  served  for  a  time  as  its 
deputy  chairman.  Legislative  advisor  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  present  National  Assem- 
bly before  his  appointment  to  this  position. 
In  addition  to  the  24  men  listed  above, 
there  are  seven  vice-ministers  who  are  con- 
sidered members  of  the  Cabinet: 

Vice-Minister  of  Economy  {for  Industry): 
Pham  Mlnh  Duong.   (Southerner) 

Second  Vice-Minister  of  Economy  {for 
Commerce):  Tran  Cu  Uong.  (Northerner; 
Buddhist) 

Vice  Minister  of  Finance:  Ha  Xuan  Trung, 
(Central  Vlet-Nam;  Buddhist) 

Vice  Minister  of  Education:  Tran  Luu 
Cung.  (Northerner;  Buddhist) 

Second  Vice  Minister  of  Education:  Nguyen 
Danh  Dan.  M.D.  (Northerner;  Buddhist) 

Vice  Minister  of  Interior:  Le  Cong  Chat. 
(Southerner,  Confuclanlst) 

Vice  Minister  of  Information:  Le  Trong 
Qut,  attorney.  (Central  Vlet-Nam  Buddhist) 


December  16,  1969. 
H.  G.  Torbert,  Jr.. 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Torbert:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  December  5.  Your  efforts  in  answer- 
ing  my    questions    are    greatly    appreciated. 
Several    issues   I   raised,    however,   are   still 
unresolved  in  my  mind. 

With  regard  to  my  question  of  "What  Is 
the  U.S.  doing  to  encourage  Thleu  and  Ky 
to  broaden  their  political  base?"  you  replied 
only  that  "we  have  conveyed  our  views  on 
this  subject  to  him  by  appropriate  means." 
I  am  wondering  what  "appropriate  means" 
are?  The  question  is  what  specific  steps  have 
we  taken  to  encourage  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  to  broaden  Its  base. 

With  regard  to  the  cabinet  formed  on 
September  1.  you  state  that  It  Is  "balanced 
from  the  standpoint  of  religious  and  regional 
representation."  This  does  not  Indicate  Its 
political  orientation,  which  has  been  regarded 
in  the  American  press  as  being  more  nar- 
rowly and  loyally  pro-Thieu  than  its  pred- 
ecessor. Did  not  the  reshuffling  reduce  rather 
than  enlarge  Thleu's  political  base? 

Third,  you  state  that  the  number  of  polit- 
ical prisoners  Is  "small."  Could  you  Indicate 
a  numerical  figure?  A  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle of  October  25.  1969.  gave  a  figure  of  about 
5.000  nonconununlst  political  prisoners.  Does 
this  coincide  with  your  estimates?  What  is 
our  position  on  their  imprisonment,  and 
what  specific  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  have  them  released? 

Concerning  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu.  what  was  the 
natiire  of  the  statements  he  made  that  re- 
sulted in  his  Imprisonment?  What  was  he 
charged  with?  What  is  our  position  with 
regard  to  his  imprisonment,  and  has  the  UB. 
Government  made  any  efforts  to  have  him 
released? 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  a  neutralist, 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  "pro-com- 
munist neutralist"  (your  phrase)  and  a  per- 
son advocating  a  coalition  government  of 
communist  and  non-commimlsts?  Is  the 
latter  apt  to  be  punished  for  his  views? 

Your  comments  on  the  above  questions 
would  be  appreciated. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Lee  H.  HAMn.TON, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  26. 1970. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  I  am  writ- 
ing m  response  to  your  letter  of  December 
16.  in  which  you  raise  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  my  reply  of  December  5  to  your 
earlier  letter  concerning  the  political  situa- 
tion in  South  Vlet-nam. 

On  the  general  subject  of  "broadening"  of 
the  Government  of  Vlet-Nam,  I  am  sure  you 
recognize  that  this  is  a  matter  of  Vietnamese 
domestic  politics.  Of  course,  Insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  that  government's  ability  to  carry 
out  more  effecUvely  the  South  Vietnamese 
people's  current  struggle  against  Communist 
aggression  and  subversion.  It  Is  a  subject  In 
which  the  United  States,  as  Vlet-Nam's  prin- 
cipal ally,  has  an  obvious  interest.  When  I 
mentioned  our  having  conveyed  our  views 
"by  appropriate  means,"  I  was  referring  to 
our  expression  of  this  Interest  in  communi- 
cations and  conversations  undertaken 
through  normal  diplomatic  channels  and 
contacts. 

In  this  maimer  we  have  indicated  support 
of  various  programs  and  courses  of  action 
which  in  our  opinion  would  contribute  to 
further  strengthening  of  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment's poUUcal  base  and  popular  follow- 


ing. We  have,  for  example,  noted  our  sup- 
port of  expansion  of  responsible  local  govern- 
ment, which  I  described  to  you  previously. 
As  another  example,  we  also  have  offered  our 
assistance  to  President  Thleu's  proposed  new 
land  reform  program,  which  we  believe  can 
make  a  further  significant  contribution. 

With   specific   regard   to   the   Vietnamese 
cabinet  reorganization  effected  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1969.  we  were  of  course  sympathetic  to 
President  Thleu's  declared  hope  of  forming 
a  new  cabinet  which  would  be  as  broadly 
representative  as  possible  but  which  would 
at  the  same  time  enhance  governmental  ef- 
ficiency   and    Improve    executive-legislative 
relations.    We    also    realized,    however,    that 
all  these  goals  would  not  be  easy  to  achieve. 
It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  extent   to 
which  any  cabinet  represents  a  "broadening" 
or  a  narrowing  of  a  national  leader's  political 
base,  particularly  in  a  governmental  system 
such  as  Vlet-Nam's  where  primary  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  the  President  rather 
than  in  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Cabinet. 
In  the  recent  reorganization,  press  attention 
here  focused  mainly  on  the  replacement  of 
a  civilian  prime  minister  and  proven  yote- 
getter,  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huong,  by  a  military 
man.  General  Tran  Thlen  Khlem.  Less  often 
noted,  however,  was  the  addition  as  Minis- 
ters of  State  of  another  vote-getter.  Dr.  Phan 
Quang  Dan,  and  a  respected  Southern  civil- 
ian. Dr.  Nguyen  Luu  Vlen,  who  appears  to 
speak  for  much  of  the  same  constituency  as 
Mr.    Huong.    (Minister    of    State    Mai    Tho 
Truyen,  Mr.  Huong's  running-mate  in  1967, 
remained  in  the  Cabinet.)  As  I  noted  in  my 
previous  letter.  President  Thleu  reportedly 
asked  still  other  representatives  of  political 
groupings — Including  some  of  those  in  the 
"opposition" — to  Join  the  government,  but 
they  apparently  declined  for  reasons  of  their 
own.  perhaps  relating  to  their  own  personal 
political  ambitions. 

I  turn  now  to  the  questions  you  raise  on 
the  subject  of  "political  prisoners."  I  regret 
that  the  information  available  to  us  does 
not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  a  reply 
to  your  inquiry  in  numerical  terms.  Part  of 
the  problem  here  Is  that  of  defining  the  term 
"political  prisoners",  as  I  described  in  my 
previous  letter. 

While  we  recognize  that  this  problem  is 
essentially  an  internal  Vietnamese  matter, 
we  do  not  of  course  condone  arrests  and 
detentions  on  purely  political  grounds  (i.e. 
as  a  result  of  what  would  normally  be  con- 
sidered legitimate  political  activity)  and 
have  made  our  views  known  In  appropri- 
ate fashion.  We  feel  the  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties are  awEU-e  that  shortcomings  exist  In 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  South  Vlet- 
Nam  and  are  making  serious  efforts  to  reme- 
dy such  shortcomings.  These  include  efforts 
to  clarify  existing  laws  and  decrees,  to  speed 
the  disposition  of  cases  and  the  release  of 
suspects  against  whom  there  Is  insufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  prosecution,  and  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  detention  facilities  and 
procedures.  We  have  generally  encouraged 
and  supported  the  Vietnamese  in  these  ef- 
forts and  we  are  rendering  specific  technical 
and  other  assistance  where  we  usefully  can. 
According  to  the  information  we  have  on 
the  case  of  Mr.  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  he  was 
convicted  In  July  1968  on  charges  of  com- 
mitting "acts  aimed  at  weakening  the  anti- 
communist  spirit  and  struggle  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  armed  forces,"  in  violation  of 
Article  17  of  Decree  Law  004/65,  dated  JtUy 
19,  1965.  These  charges  derived  from  state- 
ments Mr.  Dzu  made  to  the  press  in  April 
1968  in  which  he  apparently  advocated  a 
"coalition  government"  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

Without  In  any  sense  attempting^  to  de- 
fend or  otherwise  pass  Judgment  on  the 
Vietnamese  government's  actions  in  this  case, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  con- 
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notation  of  the  tenn  "coalition  government" 
In  the  present  Vietnamese  context.  To  most 
poUUcally-aware  Vietnamese,  the  term  re- 
calls the  experience  of  non-commvmlst  na- 
tionalists who  In  good  faith  participated  In 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  coalition  government  of  1946 
hut  who  were  qulclUy  repressed  and  in  many 
cases  executed  by  the  Communists.  Many 
Vietnamese  are  equally  aware  of  the  Com- 
munist concept  of  coalition  government  as  it 
has  been  applied  elsewhere,  notably  In  Czech- 
oslovakia after  World  War  n. 

In  regard  to  our  position  concerning  Mr 
Dzu's  Imprisonment  and  the  question  of  his 
being  released,  hla  case  Is  of  course  a  matter 
between  the  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  and 
one  of  Its  own  citizens.  We  have  nevertheless 
foUowed  the  case  closely  and  have  noted  to 
the  Vietnamese  authorities  our  Interest  In 
It.  I  assure  you  we  will  continue  to  do  so  aa 
appropriate. 

I  cited  the  phrase  "pro-communist  neu- 
tralist" m  my  letter  of  December  5  in  re- 
sponse to  your  question:  "Can  anyone  run 
for  office?"  the  term  is  not  ours,  but  rather  a 
Uteral  translation  from  the  Vietnamese 
laws — voted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly — 
which  governed  the  1967  Presidential,  Up- 
per House  and  Lower  House  elections.  The 
complete  text  of  the  relevant  clause  (iden- 
tical in  the  three  electoral  laws)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: "The  following  persons  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  candidates:  .  .  .  Those  who 
have  directly  or  Indirectly  worked  for  com- 
munism or  pro-communist  neutralism 
or  worked  in  the  Interests  of  communism." 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  question 
whether  advocacy  of  coalition  government 
with  the  Communists  is  tantamount  to  "pro- 
communist  neutralism,"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  1967  electoral  laws,  did  not  arise.  I 
would  point  out.  however,  that  In  recent 
weeks  some  prominent  public  flgvires  In  Vlet- 
Nam  have  openly  and  freely  advocated  a 
"third  force"  domestic  government  and  a 
"neutral"  foreign  policy  for  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam.  I  think  It  possible  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  within  the  Vietnamese  polit- 
ical context,  advocacy  of  "neutralism"  is  not 
automatically  interpreted  or  regarded  as 
"pro-communist  neutralism." 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  useful 
to  you  In  your  fitrther  consideration  of  thla 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  O.  TOBBCBT.  Jr.. 
Acting   Assistant    Secretary   for    Con- 
gressional Relations. 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert). 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  P.  Rostenkowskl.  former 
collector  of  customs,  passed  away  at 
Prank  Cuneo  Memorial  Hospital  on  Sun- 
day. February  8,  1970. 

He  was  the  alderman  of  the  83d  ward 
from  1931  to  1955.  He  was  also  ward  com- 
mitteeman and  served  continuously  in 
that  capacity  from  1936  to  1960.  When 
he  retired,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  as  collector  of  customs 
of  the  port  of  Chicago. 

His  first  elected  office  was  as  State  sen- 
ator from  the  27th  senatorial  district  of 
Dlinois  to  the  57th  general  assembly. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  his  son  Dan 
served  as  State  senator  from  this  area 
for  6  years. 

Mr.  Rosvoikowski  was  a  pioneer  in  or- 
ganizing various  activities  for  young  peo- 
ple in  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  I  and  was  also  an  active  member  of 


the  American  Legion.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  La  Salle  General  Assembly, 
Knights  of  Columbus.  Lafayette  Council, 
Northwest  Kiwanis  Club,  and  Loyal  Order 
of  the  Moose. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  served  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  1936,  1940,  1944,  1948,  and  1952.  While 
serving  as  alderman  in  the  city  council, 
for  25  years,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  schools,  chairman  of  the 
licenses  committee,  and  the  important 
rules  committee. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son.  Congressman 
Dan  ROSTENKOWSKI  and  two  daughters 
Marcia  and  Gladys  Rostenkowskl. 

The  body  will  be  at  the  Stanley  Funer- 
al Home,  3060  North  Milwaukee  Avenue, 
Chicago,  HI.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
with  funeral  services  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  10  ajn.  at  the  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka  Church,  1351  West  Evergreen. 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  all  Members  in  ex- 
tending our  deep  condolences  to  our  be- 
loved colleague,  Dan  Rostenkowski,  on 
the  passing  of  his  father. 


PRESERVATION    OF    THE    QUALITY 
OF  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  matter  of  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  our  environment  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  heritage  has  become  a 
national  issue  and  a  national  concern. 

To  respond  to  this  challenge  requires 
a  national  commitment  and  Congress  has 
clearly  demonstrated  its  intent  and  its 
determination  to  act  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem of  pollution  of  our  air,  water,  and 
land. 

In  this  connection  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  a  major  new 
public  agency  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  our  environment 
through  the  establishment  of  at  least 
six  regional  national  laboratories  to  con- 
duct research  into  all  aspects  of  pollu- 
tion and  to  provide  information  upon 
which  decisions  affecting  the  environ- 
ment may  be  made. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Howard 
H.  Bakek,  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  and  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskie.  of  Maine,  in  sponsor- 
ing this  bill.  A  companion  bill  is  being  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate. 

The  concept  of  this  bill  and  the  net- 
work of  laboratories  it  would  authorize 
originated  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  where 
much  environmental  research  is  under- 
way in  the  laboratories  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 


MIUTARY  FAMILY  HOUSING   CON- 
STRUCTION TO  PROCEED 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  )  v 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  informed  m^  that 
approval  has  been  obtained  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  military  family  housing.  This  Is 
an  exception  to  the  general  reduction  In 


Federal  construction  announced  last 
September. 

The  President  announced,  on  Septem- 
ber 4, 1969,  that  he  had  directed  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  to  put 
into  effect  immediately  a  75-percent  re- 
duction in  new  contracts  for  Government 
construction.  Although  the  Intention  of 
this  construction  reduction  was,  at  least 
In  part,  to  "release  resources  of  home- 
building"  In  order  to  meet  the  great 
need  for  more  housing,  the  application 
of  this  reduction  delayed  the  construc- 
tion of  more  than  2,800  units  of  family 
housing  for  the  military. 

I  wrote  Secretary  Laird  on  September 
15  as  follows: 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact on  the  Military  Construction  Program  of 
the  construction  cutbacks  announced  by 
President  Nixon  on  September  4. 

The  Committee  has  heard  ample  evidence 
from  Department  of  Defense  witnesses  of  the 
pressing  backlog  of  construction  needs,  esti- 
mated at  tl9  6  billion.  The  inability  to  meet 
these  needs  degrades  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Services'  operations.  Past  ex- 
periences with  freezes  directed  to  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Program,  the  Reserve 
Forces  Facilities  Program,  and  the  Family 
Housing  Program  Indicate  that  as  a  result  of 
such  freezes,  needed  facilities  Cre  built  In 
a  less-than-adeqtiate  manner,  at  higher  cost, 
or  both. 

More  important  is  the  effect  on  the  morale 
and  well-being  of  our  servicemen  of  Inade- 
quate housing,  both  family  housing  and 
bachelor  housing.  This  Committee  has  often 
voiced  the  suspicion  that  the  housing  needs 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  of 
their  dependents  are  given  a  lower  priority 
than  those  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  are 
civilians.  If  the  Administration  feels  that 
adequate  housing  of  our  citizens  rates  a  high 
priority,  then  this  ought  to  be  reflected  in 
greatly  increased  budget  requests  for  mili- 
tary family  housing  and  bachelor  quarters, 
not  in  a  freeze  on  this  construction. 

Testimony  before  this  Committee  on  the 
fiscal  1970  budget  request  indicates  that  the 
estimated  deficiency  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1974  for  married  personnel  entitled  to  quar- 
ters amounts  to  121,600  units.  There  are  a 
mere  4800  units  requested  In  the  family 
bousing  construction  budget  this  year.  I  urge 
you  to  make  the  strongest  efforts  to  have 
the  Family  Housing  Program  excluded  from 
any  construction  freeze  and  to  proceed  with 
a  reasonable  program  In  this  area  without 
further  delay. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  Secretary 
Laird  has  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  have 
military  family  housing  excluded  from 
the  freeze.  As  a  result,  the  Budget  Bureau 
is  releasing  some  2,840  family  housing 
units,  in  addition  to  the  2,422  units 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
scheduled  for  construction,  for  a  total 
of  5,262  homes  to  be  awarded  in  fiscal 
year  1970. 

There  is  still  a  large  housing  deficiency 
to  be  met  in  order  to  adequately  house 
military  families.  It  is  estimated  to  be 
as  high  as  120.000  units.  I  hope  that  the 
release  of  this  housing  in  fiscal  year  1970 
and  the  somewhat  more  generous  request 
for  8,000  units  in  fiscal  year  1971  rep- 
resents a  decision  by  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the 
families  of  military  personnel.  In  my 
view,  this  is  Important  not  only  to  in- 
sure that  military  families  receive  ade- 
quate housing  but  to  show  the  many  ded- 
icated personnel  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces  that,  in  spite  of  much  of  the  rhet- 
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oric  which  has  become  currently  fash- 
ionable, we  do  appreciate  their  diligence, 
their  dedication,  and  their  service. 


a: 

X 


DEMOCRAT  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
REBUTTAL 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
crat state  of  the  Union  rebuttal  yesterday 
was  fairly  interesting.  After  1  year,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  to  blame  for  the  inflation 
created  by  their  8  years  of  spending, 
Vietnam  after  their  8  years  of  war,  and 
pollution  that  hardly  raised  its  ugly  head 
In  the  past  8  years,  but  now  has  become 
a  great  political  issue. 

The  most  interesting  challenge,  how- 
ever, was  laid  down  by  at  least  two  of 
their  staff  when  they  charged  that  farm 
subsidies  were  responsible  for  the  high 
cost  of  groceries.  This  may  sound  good 
to  the  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grocery  counter,  but  I  wonder  if  they 
would  be  interested  In  meeting  the  sit- 
uation head  on. 

In  order  to  keep  prices  dbwn  for  the 
consumer,  this  Nation  is  importing  $500 
million  more  livestock  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts than  it  exports.  We  wonder  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  place  some  sort  of 
embargo  on  these  imports  suid  give  the 
American  farmer  the  American  market 
for  his  product.  If  he  had  this,  he  would 
ask  no  subsidy  or  no  support  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Livestock  and  dairy  production  is  re- 
sponsible for  70  to  75  percent  of  the  farm 
income  of  the  Middle  West  and  yet  most 
of  the  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
worth  of  meat  and  dairy  products  Im- 
ported is  In  direct  competition  with 
products  produced  in  our  Midwest. 

Let  us  not  condemn  one  side  of  the 
coin  without  turning  to  the  other  side  to 
get  the  full  reason  for  some  of  these 
measures.  Agriculture  does  not  want 
these  subsidies.  All  agriculture  asks  Is  a 
free  chance  at  a  free  market  where  the 
consumer  is  not  subsidized  by  excessive 
agricultural  Imports.  ' 


WHY  HANOI  FIGHTS  ON 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league, the  junior  member  of  the  South 
Dakota  delegation  in  the  other  body  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  week  when  he  at- 
tacked Maj.  James  "Nick"  Rowe  for  mak- 
ing public  statements  to  the  effect  that 
Hanoi  has  been  using  speeches  from 
U.S.  Senators  and  other  men  of  influence 
to  bolster  the  enemy  morale. 

In  my  article  in  the  February  1970  Is- 
sue of  the  Reader's  Digest  entitled  "Prom 
Hanoi— With  Thanks,"  there  Is  a  docu- 
mentary report  on  how  Hanoi  has  been 
using  these  statements,  the  facts  of  these 
statements,  the  marches,  and  morato- 
riums to  prolong  the  war  through  bol- 
stering morale  of  their  people  by  using 
these  quotes  and  these  facts. 


In  addition  to  the  documentary  Is  the 
statement  of  Edmimd  A.  Oullion,  dean  of 
the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  Diplomacy, 
Tufts  University,  entitled  "Why  Hanoi 
Fights  On."  Before  becoming  dean  of  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
Edmund  Gullion  served  the  US.  Depart- 
partment  of  State  in  many  posts  in 
Europe.  Africa,  and  the  Far  East.  He  was 
deputy  chief  of  the  American  mission  in 
Saigon  from  1950  to,  1953,  and  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Congo  from  1961  to  1964. 
Mr.  Oullion  recently  visited  South  Viet- 
nam with  a  delegation  from  the  Citizen's 
Committee  for  Peace  With  Freedom  in 
Vietnam. 

Gullion's  statement  follows: 

While  Hanoi  broadcasts  its  thanks  to  the 
Americans  who  march  In  protest  against  the 
war,  there  are  other  Americans  who  see  the 
repetition  of  a  grim  and  familiar  pattern. 
Hanoi  moves  by  the  same  calculations  which 
paid  off  for  It  In  the  defeat  of  the  French 
in  1954. 

As  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  once  told  the 
French:  "You  will  kill  ten  of  our  men  and  f 
we  will  kill  one  of  yours.  And  In  the  end.  It 
win  be  you  who  will  tire  of  It."  French  power 
was  shaken  but  not  shattered  by  the  defeat 
at  Dlenblenphu.  What  broke  France  was  the 
collapse  of  will  on  the  home  front.  The 
Frencti  were  fighting  to  preserve  a  hold  in 
Vietnam.  The  Americans  fight  to  preserve 
the  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese — the  vast 
majority  of  whom  fear  and  reject  Hanoi — 
to  choose  and  live  by  their  own  government. 
But  North  Vietnam,  having  seen  one  West- 
em  power  worn  down  by  sapping  tactics  on 
the  home  front.  Is  sure  the  same  strategy 
will  pay  off  again.  Indeed,  this  is  what  the 
declarations  In  the  Hanoi  press  and  radio 
are  all  about. 

In  Vietnam  today,  the  enemy  grows  weaker 
as  our  side  grows  stronger.  The  situation  Is 
still  precarious  but  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
namization  plan  shows  real  signs  of  working. 
The  bitter  paradox  is  that  Hanoi  grows  more 
resolute  as  American  will  seems  to  waver 
here  at  home.  (This  would  appear  to  be  wish- 
ful thinking  on  the  part  of  Hanoi,  in  view 
of  the  recent  Qallup  poll  and  the  resolution 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  strongly 
supporting  the  President's  plan.)  If  the 
enemy  believes  that  public  opinion  will  force 
an  Immediate  American  pullout,  he  has  no 
reason  to  negotiate  at  Paris  or  anywhere 
else  So  long  as  he  believes  the  "peace- 
marchers"  are  marching  not  for  peace  but 
for  him,  he  will  carry  on  the  fight,  and  more 
American  and  Vietnamese  men  will  lose 
their  lives. 

The  docimientary  report  from  the 
Reader's  Digest  is  as  follows: 

"End  the  war  now!"  "Oet  out  of  Vietnam!" 
Such  cries  are  heard  in  peace  demonstrations 
across  America  today.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  voiced  by  sincere,  well-meaning  citizens 
who  genuinely  want  peace.  But  an  anxious 
public,  however  sympathetic  with  every 
American's  right  to  dissent,  should  nonethe- 
less ponder  the  real  effect  of  such  demon- 
strations. To  what  degree  do  they  prolong  the 
war  by  comforting  Hanoi  with  the  false  as- 
surance that  the  United  States  Is  rapidly 
losing  its  resolve  to  defend  South  Vietnam 
and  will  soon  abandon  it  to  the  communists? 

Hanoi  Itself  has  provided  the  answer — 
with  a  calculated  arrogance  that  clearly  ex- 
plains Its  Intransigence  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  Here,  traced  from  1966  to  the  present, 
is  a  sampling,  in  somewhat  condensed  form, 
of  the  abundant  evidence  from  North  Viet- 
nam's own  Information  sources.  The  record 
shows  that  the  enemy  not  only  Is  closely 
informed  about  the  demonstrations  In  the 
United  States,  but  Is  also  counting  on  them 
to  help  him  win  the  war. 


The  North  Vietnamese  newspaper 
Nh&n  Dan,  February  27,  1966: 

In  America  the  debates  on  the  Vietnamese 
problem  vrtll  become  Increasingly  flercw.  The 
U.S.  imperialist  rear  will  be  the  scene  of 
great  confusion,  which  In  turn  wlU  exert 
great  Influence  upon  the  morale  of  the  UJ3. 
servicemen  on  the  front  line.  That  is  why  the 
Johnson  clique  Is  very  perplexed  and  afraid, 
faced  with  the  ever  stronger  antl-vrar  move- 
ment which, -like  a  sharp  knife,  la  stabbing 
them  in  the  back. 

Radio  Hanoi,  November  6,  1966: 
The  Vietnamese  people  hall  and  support 
the  struggle  waged  by  the  American  people 
againsrt  the  U.S.  war  of  aggression  in  Vietnam, 
said  Dr.  Le  Dlnh  Tham.  chairman  of  the 
Vietnam  Peace  Committee.  "This  struggle 
is  a  valuable  encouragement  and  backing  for 
the  Vietnamese  people,  who  sincerely  thank 
the  American  peace  fighters  for  their  efforts 
to  strengthen  their  solidarity  with  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  coordinate  their  struggle 
with  them." 

Radio  Hanoi.  November  8,  1966: 
The  Vietnamese  people  highly  value  the 
protest  movement  of  the  American  people. 
We  praise  the  American  peace  champions  who 
courageously  turned  the  courts  which  were 
trying  them  into  forums  to  condemn  the 
war.  We  praise  the  American  Journalists  and 
writers  who.  In  defiance  of  repression  and 
threats,  valiantly  exposed  the  crimes  of  the 
Johnson  clique  In  Vietnam. 

Radio  Hanoi,  February  15,  1967: 
It  Is  clear  that  the  American  people's  pro- 
test movement  has  become  a  real  second  front 
against  U.S.  imperialists  on  the  very  soil  of 
America.  It  is  the  largest,  most  stirring,  and 
the  best  organized  mass  movement  in  U.S. 
history. 

Radio  Hanoi,  October  17,  1967,  4  dasrs 
before  the  "peace  march"  on  the  Penta- 
gon: 

The  South  Vietnam  People's  Committee  for 
Solidarity  With  the  American  People  has 
announced  its  program  to  establish  rela- 
tions with  and  contact  all  progressive  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  in  the  United 
States  who  want  to  acqtialnt  themselves 
with  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  The  com- 
mittee sent  a  message  to  the  National  Mobili- 
zation Committee  and  the  Students  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  in  New  York: 

We  warmly  hall  your  struggle  from  16  to 
21  October.  Our  struggle  will  certainly  grow 
more  powerful,  and  In  coordination  with  your 
struggle  it  will  certainly  be  capable  of  com- 
pelling the  U.S.  Government  to  put  an  end 
to  its  aggressive  war.  May  the  October  21 
struggle  [the  day  of  the  march  on  the 
Pentagon]  mark  a  new  development  in  the 
American  peopled  movement  for  an  end  of 
the  U.S.  war.  We  wish  you  brilliant  success. 

Speech  by  Truong  Chinh,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  No.  2  man  to  the  ruling  party 
Politburo,  August  1968,  approximate: 

We  are  currently  taking  advantage  of  the 
contradictions  between  the  doves  and  the 
hawks  In  the  American  ruling  class. 

Radio  Hanoi  message  to  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee  To  End  the  War 
In  Vietnam,  January  23,  1969: 

We  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  successful 
march  on  Washington  during  the  Presidential 
inaugural  day  to  welcome  the  victory  of  the 
South  Vietnam  National  Front  for  Liberation 
and  demand  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops.  We  extend  to  you  sincere  thanks. 
We  hope  that  we  would  further  coordinate 
our  activities  for  peace  and  real  Independ- 
ence in  Vietnam. 
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Letter  to  American  students  from 
Tran  Buu  Klem.  former  head  of  the 
Vietcong  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  October  6. 1969: 

We  greatly  admire  the  active  and  mas&ive 
participation  of  the  American  youths  and 
students  In  this  fall  movement.  You  are 
entering  a  new.  seething  and  violent  struggle 
phase.  We  hope  that  you  all  will  pool  your 
efforts  in  achieving  great  success,  thus  fur- 
ther accelerating  the  common  movement  of 
the  American  people  against  the  war. 

Message  to  American  people  from 
North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pahm  Van 
DoiUT,  October  14.  1969: 

This  fall,  the  broad  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
many  peace-  and  Justlce-lovlng  American 
personalities,  have  again  started  a  broad 
powerful  drive  to  stop  the  war  The  Vietnam- 
ese people  fully  approve  and  warmly  hall 
your  Just  struggle.  We  are  firmly  confident 
that  with  the  solidarity  and  courage  of  our 
two  peoples  the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  win  end  in  total  victory.  1  wish  your 
fall  offensive  a  brilliant  success. 

Radio  Hanoi.  October  14. 1969: 

In  response  to  Nixon's  call  for  unity,  the 
tJS.  people  have  manifested  a  fierce  opposi- 
tion attitude.  The  US.  people's  autumn 
struggle  Is  placing  the  Nixon  Administration 
Is  an  extremely  difflcult.  embarrassed  situa- 
tion. We  consider  this  struggle  the  most 
realistic  support  for  the  Vietnamese  people's 
fight  against  the  United  States. 

Message  from  Xuan  Thuy.  chief  of 
Hanoi's  negotiating  team  in  Parts,  Octo- 
ber 17, 1969: 

I  should  itke  today  to  send  warm  greetings 
to  all  Americans  and  all  persons  who  took 
part  In  the  October  15  movement.  We  con- 
sider that  these  legitimate  actions  are  of  a 
nature  both  to  make  the  Paris  conference 
progress  and  to  demand  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  the  complete  and  rapid  with- 
drawal of  the  GIs. 

Broadcast  from  Hanoi  to  Communist 
troops  in  the  South.  October  21.  1969: 

All  deceitful  tricks  and  threats  of  the  Nixon 
clique  cannot  check  the  American  people's 
will.  In  their  valiant  and  persevering  strug- 
gle, the  American  progressives  will  certainly 
win  glorious  victories.  The  Nixon  clique  will 
certainly  be  completely  defeated  In  Vietnam. 

Statement  of  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam.  November  6.  1969: 

The  Vietnamese  people  hall  the  honest- 
minded  Americans  who.  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Justice  and  the  true  Interests  of  their 
people,  have  courageously  denounced  the 
plans  for  prolonging  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
strongly  demanded  a  quick  and  total  with- 
drawal of  US.  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

Broadcast  to  the  Communist  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  November  11,  1969: 

Deeply  moved  by  the  American  progres- 
sives' struggle  for  the  great  cause,  we  can 
realize  our  great  responsibility  more  clearly. 
The  Americans  are  struggling  for  their  own 
Interests  and  Vietnam's  interest  right  on 
American  soil.  As  for  us.  what  must  we  do 
to  coordinate  with  the  U.S.  people's  struggle? 
Let  us  further  stoke  the  fire  of  victory  on 
all  battlefields.  We  must  be  determined  to 
fight  the  US  aggressors  until  complete  vic- 
tory. 

Broadcast  to  Communist  troops  in  the 
South,  November  13. 1969: 

A  struggle  which  took  lo  violence  on  IS 
October  1909  will  break  oi^  even  aore  fiercely 
on  15  November.  It  will  be  coordinated  by  the 
New    Mobilization    Committee    to    End    the 


Vietnam  War.  one  of  the  largest  anti-war  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  States.  ThU  strug- 
gle will  have  more  violence  and  be  on  a 
much  larger  and  more  elaborate  scale  In  all 
U.S.  cities  and  state  capitals.  The  seething 
struggle  of  U.S.  youths,  students  and  peo- 
ple Is  urging  us  to  arise  and  win  final  victory 
for  the  fatherland. 

Speech  by  Prof.  Hoang  Minh  Giam. 
North  Vietnamese  Minister  of  Culture, 
November  14,  1969: 

We  highly  evaluate  the  great  efforts  of 
various  U-S.  anti-war  organizations  and  well- 
known  notables  who  had  the  Initiative  to 
organize  the  Moratorium  Day.  demanding 
the  immediate  return  home  of  all  U.S.  troops 
with  slogans  suited  to  the  American  people's 
urgent  needs  and  Just  aspirations.  We  en- 
thusiastically welcome  the  peace-loving 
Americans  who  have  stood  up  and  struggled 
violently  and  bravely  against  the  U.S.  Admin- 
istration's stubborn  attitude  in  prolonging 
the  war  of  aggression.  Moreover,  we  regard 
the  U.S.  people  as  our  comrades-in-arms, 
animated  by  the  common  goal  of  opposing 
the  Nixon  AdministraUon's  aggressive  policy 
and  war.  The  fall  offensive  drive  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  made  more  prominent  our 
people's  Just  cause  and  made  our  people  more 
resolute. 

Communist  broadcast  from  South  Viet- 
nam. November  15,  1969: 

The  "fall  offensive"  Is  sweeping  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  express  our  militant 
solidarity  with  and  gratitude  to  the  true 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  United  States. 
With  all  of  our  hearts  we  wish  to  thank  our 
American  friends. 


THE   SELECTIVE    SERVICE   SYSTEM 
IS  IN  DEEP  TROUBLE 

(Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  is  in  deep  trouble. 

Late  last  year  the  President  came  to 
the  Congress  and  asked  for  a  one-sen- 
tence change  in  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  He  said  this  would  give  him  the 
necessary  authority  to  "reform"  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

At  that  time  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  argued  that  the  System  needed 
comprehensive  revision,  and  that  Con- 
gress should  take  the  time  to  do  a 
thorough — not  a  patchwork — job. 

No,  said  the  President,  this  would  take 
too  long.  The  administration,  he  assured 
us.  had  studied  the  System  carefully 
and  was  confident  that  with  the  author- 
ity to  Institute  a  lottery  it  could  make 
the  System  workable  and  equitable. 

Now,  3  months  after  enactment  of  the 
change,  during  which  there  have  been 
three  draft  calls,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
System  is  in  worse  shape  than  ever. 

The  grand  pronouncements  of  fair- 
ness and  certainty  now  ring  hollow  as 
inequities  are  discovered  and  young  men 
find  that  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  prime 
draft  age  group,  nothing  is  certain.  In 
fact,  the  only  thing  certain  about  the 
administration's  draft  "reform"  is  that  it 
was  poorly  planned. 

When  the  program  was  proposed  by 
the  administration  the  Congress  was  told 
that  the  new  selection  process,  though 
not  completely  without  flaw,  would  re- 
duce the  uncertainty  experienced  by  all 
yoimg  men  liable  to  the  draft. 


Tlie  institution  of  a  1-year  Jiabllity 
period  went  some  distance  in  rfchieving 
that  goal.  But  the  effect  was  to  compress 
years  of  uncertainty  into  that  shorter 
period. 

In  Michigan,  for  example,  yoimg  men 
who  hoped  the  administration's  lottery 
would  remove  much  of  the  uncertainty 
from  their  lives  now  find  themselves 
more  imcertain  than  ever. 

Confused  by  conflicting  statements 
from  the  Pentagon,  Selective  Service 
headquarters  and  State  headquarters, 
and  in  some  instances  even  local  draft 
boards,  they  are  now  appealing  for  clarl- 
flcation,  information,  some  solid  facts 
that  will  help  them  plan  their  lives. 

The  heart  of  the  new  selection  ma- 
chinery was  the  lottery. 

The  merits  of  this  system.  It  was  ex- 
plained, were  several: 

All  eligible  young  men  were  to  have 
equal  probability  of  being  selected,  thus 
making  the  system  fairer. 

In  addition,  that  probability  would  be 
known  at  the  beginning  cf  the  year,  thus 
allowing  individuals  some  basis  upon 
which  to  make  plans  for  the  future. 

The  administration  went  further  and 
declared: 

Registrants  whose  birth  dates  will  appear 
in  the  top  one-third  of  the  random  birth 
date  sequence  will  have  a  high  probability  of 
being  drafted;  those  In  the  middle  one-third, 
an  average  probability  of  being  drafted,  and 
those  In  the  bottom  one-third,  a  relatively 
low  probabUlty  of  being  reached  for  Induc- 
tion. 

Recent  statements  by  State  Selective 
Service  directors  across  the  country  indi- 
cate that  this  statement  l)ears  little  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  workings  of  the  lottery 
system.  The  administration's  guide  that 
purports  to  lessen  uncertainty  about 
one's  chances  of  being  drafted  now  ap- 
pears ludicrous  in  light  of  State  esti- 
mates that  project  all  eligibles  being 
called  for  induction,  regardless  of  their 
position  in  the  lottery. 

This  projection  was  echoed  just  re- 
cently by  General  Hershey.  In  a  news- 
paper interview,  he  said  that  the  White 
House  erred  in  its  estimates  that  men 
with  high  lottery  numbers  would  be  safe 
from  the  draft.  Men  with  the  highest 
number,  he  Is  quite  certain,  will  be  in- 
ducted l)efore  the  year  is  out. 

Whether  or  not  in  the  course  of  the 
year  these  estimates  prove  accurate,  one 
result  will  be  the  same:  the  certainty 
promised  those  young  men  eligible  for 
the  draft  will  have  been  denied  them. 

In  fact,  uncertainty  and  confusion 
typify  the  administration's  draft  lottery. 
There  is  quite  convincing  evidence  too 
that  the  present  system  is  still  far  from 
equitable. 

The  Defense  Department  claims  the 
available  pool  is  several  times  larger  than 
the  number  needed  to  be  drafted.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  State  selective  serv- 
ice officials  claim  they  will  have  great 
difiQculty  meeting  quotas  on  the  basis  of 
30  lottery  numbers  per  month.  A  rate 
that  would  result  in  360  birth  dates  being 
called  over  the  year. 

Several  boards  reached  quite  late 
numbers  before  the  temporary  limitation 
was  annoimced  by  the  Selective  Service 
System   while   other   local   boards   ap- 
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parently  have  an  excess  of  low-number 
eligibles. 

Defense  Department  officials  claim  the 
situation  will  improve  when  June  gradu- 
ates enter  the  pool.  Others  point  out  that 
this  possibly  could  lead  to  men  with  high 
numl)ers  being  inducted  early  in  the  year 
with  college  graduates  with  low  numbers 
being  passed  by  if  draft  calls  are  substan- 
tially reduced. 

Caught  in  this  morass  is  the  young 
man  who  is  trying  to  put  some  order  to 
his  life  under  the  new  system. 

He  Is  asking,  "Where  do  I  stand?"  and 
no  one  can  answer. 

Obviously  no  fault  lies  with  the  State 
Selective  Service  directors.  They  are 
given  quotas  on  a  month-to-month  basis 
and  merely  draw  from  their  available 
pool  of  eligibles. 

The  blame  must  be  attributed  to  In- 
adequate preparation  by  the  administra- 
tion. Apparently  little  thought  was  given 
to  the  likely  consequences  of  meeting  De- 
fense manpower  requirements  through 
Selective  Service  administration  of  the 
lottery  system. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
coordination  between  the  two  operations. 
A  Congressman  need  only  refer  the  same 
constituent's  letter  to  the  two  depart- 
ments and  observe  the  disparities  in  reply 
to  realize  just  how  appalling  this  situa- 
tion is. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
President's  direction  in  draft  reform  was 
accepted.  Now  Congress  must  reassert  its 
initiative  In  this  ar^. 

Hearings  should  be  scheduled  In  the 
House  early  thlS'  session  to  consider  the 
major  reform  we  had  Intended  to  handle 
last  session. 

We  should  consider  carefully  national 
standardization  of  deferments.  I  person- 
ally feel  that  deferments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  for  family  hardship, 
should  be  eliminated. 

We  should  look  anew  at  the  quotas 
ascribed  to  States  and  to  local  draft 
boards.  They  are  anachronistic  and 
should  be  abandoned. 

The  imposition  of  a  lottery  over  the 
framework  of  draft  board  quotas  can 
only  serve  to  distort  the  system.  Any  way 
you  analyze  It,  a  quota  system  combined 
with  a  lottery  works  to  the  advantage 
of  some  young  men  and  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  others  because  of  variations  in 
the  distribution  of  draft  eligible  men  by 
birth  dates  across  the  Nation. 

If  we  are  going  to  call  young  men  by 
birth  dates,  then  men  bom  on  the  same 
day  should  go  into  the  service  at  the 
same  time,  no  matter  where  they  live. 
Instead  of  State  and  local  manpower 
pools  we  should  consider  the  national 
manpower  pool. 

It  is  clear  now  that  the  draft,  despite 
administration  reforms,  remains  plagued 
with  Inequities,  clouded  with  confusion. 
Our  young  men  deserve  to  have  the 
facts:  facts  about  the  selective  service 
and  where  they  stand  within  that 
system. 

Congress  must  «w5t  to  truly  reform  the 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  make  sure 
that  each  young  man  has  the  Informa- 
tion that  will  enable  him  to  make  wise 
decisions  about  his  future  military  serv- 
ice. 

Congress  should  begin  that  overdue 


study  of  the  draft  system  at  an  early 
date  and  enact  comprehensive  reform  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Congress  should  not  be  a  party  to  the 
continued  confusion  over  the  administra- 
tion's draft  system. 


MILITARY  IMPORTANCE  OF  IRRA- 
DIATION PRESERVATION  OF 
FOODS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  learned,  much  to  my  dismay,  that 
the  Army  plans  to  terminate  its  research 
and  development  activities  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  foods  by  Ionizing  radiation. 
This  action  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  repeated  assurances  I  have  received 
from  responsible  Army  officials  over  the 
past  decade,  the  most  recent  only  last 
September,  of  the  determination  of  the 
Anny  to  see  this  program  through  to 
fruition,  because  of  the  great  potential 
value  of  Irradiation  processed  foods  for 
use  in  military  rations.  There  was  no 
disagreement  with  the  5-year  food  irra- 
diation program  which  the  Army  sub- 
mitted last  September  although  I  would 
have  preferred  to  see  an  Increase  In 
fundlnig  to  cover  new  accounting  for  fa- 
cilities and  installation  support  as  well 
as  Inflation.  Now  the  Army  proposes  to 
terminate  the  entire  iwoiram  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year — 1970 — with- 
out ever  realizing  the  yield  from  an  in- 
put in  excess  of  $35  million. 

I  am  convinced  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  the  Army  at  this  juncture 
to  terminate  or  even  curtail  Its  portion 
of  the  national  food  irradiation  program. 
Setting  aside  the  general  sclentlflc  and 
humanitarian  potential,  the  anticipated 
benefit  of  the  food  irradiation  preserva- 
tion process  of  the  military  remains  un- 
changed from  the  time  General  Hertford 
testified  back  in  May  1955.  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  He  stated  then : 

Radiation  sterilization  can  thus  provide  a 
fresh  sterile  product  or  a  cooked  sterile 
product  with  far  better  taste  and  textures 
than  available  from  conventional  canning 
and  other  preservative  methods. 

In  March  1960,  Gen.  Herbert  B.  Loper, 
in  testimony  before  the  same  subcom- 
mittee said: 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  particularly 
Interested  In  radiation  processing  as  a  means 
of  improving  subsistence  for  the  fighting 
forces  •  •   •. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Army 
would  be  derelict  In  not  exploiting  the 
food  Irradiation  process  for  the  berflflt 
of  our  military  persormel.  Certain  foods 
like  large  hams  and  roasts  cannot  be 
maintained  In  a  highly  acceptable,  fresh- 
like,  ready-to-eat  form  for  long  times  by 
any  other  food  preservation  method 
known  today  except  refrigeration.  Ir- 
radiation preservation  would  permit  the 
need  for  refrigeration  space — and  at- 
tendant costs — to  be  eliminated  or  allow 
it  be  used  to  provide  other  forms  of  sub- 
sistence like  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  caimot  be  preserved  by  any  means 
other  than  refrigeration. 

Unquestionably  costs  and  budgetary 


limitations  are  primary  considerations. 
But  the  total  cost  picture  must  be  an- 
alyzed. 

Prof.  Walter  Urbaln,  of  Michigan  State 
University,  recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
speech  he  delivered  last  October  in  which 
he  showed  that  the  Defense  Department 
could  have  saved  approximately  $12,000,- 
000  in  1  year  had  irradiated  meats  been 
available  for  the  Southeast  Asian  the- 
ater. It  is  obvious  that  the  ultimate  dol- 
lar savings  the  Defense  Department 
would  realize  worldwide  each  year  would 
be  many  times  the  additional  research 
and  development  costs  required  to  bring 
irradiated  foods  Into  the  ration  system. 

Over  and  above  the  dollar  savings,  the 
statement  by  General  Ely  before  the  sub- 
committee In  March  of  1962  adds  further 
Impetus  to  this  program: 

In  regard  to  this  question  of  the  benefits 
to  the  military,  there  are,  also,  I  am  sure  you 
realize,  some  intangible  benefits  that  you 
can't  put  in  terms  of  dollars.  When  you  have 
troops  operating  as  Individuals  or  small  units, 
well  removed  from  their  kitchens  or  in  an 
area  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  water,  foods 
that  are  prepared  by  these  methods  (Irradia- 
tion) can  give  answers  to  the  feeding  prob- 
lems that  you  can't  obtain  nearly  as  well  by 
other  methods. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  many  prob- 
lems besetting  the  Army  In  attempting 
to  select  R.  &  D.  priorities  in  times  of 
austerity  in  funds  and  manpower.  How- 
ever, the  ultimate  weapon  is  man;  our 
military  machines  and  armaments  are 
only  as  effective  as  the  men,  physically 
nourished  and  psychologically  motivated, 
who  operate  them.  Good,  wholesome  food 
Is  vital  to  the  military  man.  The  high 
dose  food  irradiation  process,  in  spite  of 
temporary  setbacks  in  the  proof  of  whole- 
someness,  has  been  shown  not  only  to 
be  scientifically  feasible  but  also  to  have 
the  potential  for  dramatically  upgrading 
the  quality  of  military  subsistence  while 
reducing  costs. 

It  must  be  noted  that  we  have  been 
dealing  with  a  fortuitous  set  of  circum- 
stances In  providing  subsistence  for  our 
men  and  our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia. 
There  we  are  Involved  In  a  limited  war 
In  a  region  where  we  have  naval  and  air 
superiority.  At  great  logistic  cost  and  ef- 
fort, we  have  been  able  to  provide  the 
Armed  Forces  in  most  instances  with 
foods  preserved  by  refrigeration.  I  often 
wonder  what  subsistence  problems  we 
would  have  to  face  if  we  were  committed 
concurrently  to  conflicts  in  several  widely 
dispersed  theaters  where  we  could  not 
always  assure  such  naval  and  air  superi- 
ority. It  Is  imder  circumstances  such  as 
these,  where  supply  and  resupply  are  in- 
deed most  difficult,  that  these  prepack- 
aged, ready-to-eat,  irradiation  preserved 
foods  would  be  a  great  boon  to  our  fight- 
ing men.  It  would  be  shortsighted  indeed 
to  turn  our  back  on  the  unique  ad- 
vantages of  this  new  food  preservation 
process. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  learn  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  military  of  other  countries  in 
food  Irradiation.  Many  of  our  allies  look 
to  us  for  leadership — and  in  time  of 
emergency  they  would  be  better  prepared 
for  their  role  In  our  mutual  defense  if 
they  eould  have  Irradiation  processed 
foods  upon  which  their  forces  could  sub- 
sist. The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  the 
merits  of  Irradiation  processing.  It  has 
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announced  Its  use  on  a  broad  scale,  even 
including  Its  cosmonauts. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Army  must 
persevere.  It  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  with  its  excellent  team  of  scientists 
in  the  world's  finest  facUity  for  research 
in  food  irradiation.  It  must  not  quit  now 
when  success  is  within  its  grasp.  I  am 
convinced  from  all  I  have  heard  and 
read,  and  from  statements  by  the  Army 
Medical  Department  in  the  June  1965 
hearings  by  the  Joint  Committee,  that 
irradiation  sterilized  foods  are  whole- 
some. All  that  is  needed  is  the  compila- 
tion of  additional  evidence  which  will 
reassure  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion on  this  issue. 

The  Army  seeks  to  justify  its  proposed 
termination  of  the  program  on  the  basis 
of  the  high  Investment  risk  involved  in 
obtaining  sxifBcient  scientHc  evidence  to 
convince  the  FDA.  It  is  precisely  this 
same  argument  which  pursuaded  us  to 
undertake    this    high-risk,    high-payoff 
program  in  the  first  place.   It  is  the 
Government  which  must  sponsor  pro- 
grams like  this  simply  because  private 
enterprise  cannot.  Except  for  final  proof 
of  wholesomeness,  the  Army  has  solved 
all  other  major  high-risk  scientific  and 
technological  factors  in  this  program- 
flavor,    texture,    color,    and    packaging. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wholesome- 
ness  of   irradiated    foods    wiU   also    be 
proved— witness  the  statements  by  the 
Army  Medical  Department  as  recently 
as  July  1968.  that  irradiation  sterUized 
foods  are  wholesome  and  the  steadily 
growing  list  of  irradiated  foods  approved 
by  health  auU?orities  in  other  countries. 
The  latter  is  particularly  significant. 
because  of  the  norunilitary,  basic  public 
health  potential  of  this  program  for  an 
overgrown,  undernourished  world  popu- 
lation. National  nutritional  needs  have 
been  the  subject  of  recent  congressional 
hearings  and  an  extensive  White  House 
Conference.  Both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  publicly  committed 
to  Improving  the  nutritional  status  of  our 
people.  Because  of  their  longer  shelf  Ufe, 
irradiation    processed    foods    can    ease 
distribution  problems  in  our  supply  sys- 
tem and  materially  assist  in  this  venture. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trend  today 
is  to  devote  more  of  our  resources  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

The  Army's  food  Irradiation  program 
is  perhaps  the  most  innovative  of  all  the 
food  programs  in  the  Nation  and  one  of 
few  which  meets  significant  military 
needs  while  offering  the  promise  of  major 
civilian  application  in  furtherance  of  na- 
tional policy.  To  terminate  it  is  contrary 
to  that  policy— indeed  it  is  contrary  to 
good  sense.  To  transfer  it  to  another 
Government  agency  at  this  time  would 
likely  so  delay  its  progress,  through  loss 
of  momentum  and  the  assembled  highly 
competent,  dedicated,  scientific,  and 
managerial  persormel,  as  to  essentially 
kill  the  program.  Such  a  suggestion  is 
totally  unrealistic  and  imacceptable. 

I  consider  the  Army's  food  irradiation 
program  to  be  too  important  to  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  budgetary  econ- 
omies. I  urge  the  Army  to  proceed  full 
speed  with  a  program  which  has  as  its 
goal  provision  to  the  military  consumer 
in  the  1970's  of  an  assortment  of  high 
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quality     irradiation     preserved     meats, 
poultry  ani  related  foods. 

I  plan  to  pursue  these  objectives  both 
during  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings  on  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  covering  the  Army's  high-dose 
food  irradiation  program  and  the  Joint 
Committee's  authorization  hearings 
covering  the  AEC's  low-dose  food  irradia- 
tion program. 


SALLY  MAE  NOMINATED  FOR 
CAMPUS  QUEEN 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago,  the  genUeman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  to  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  the  Liberal  Arts 
Constitutent  Assembly  of  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Arlington.  The  gentieman 
noted  that  the  assembly  reported  that 
many  financial  institutions  in  the  Dallas- 
Port  Worth  area  were  not  making  student 
loans,  and  he  charged  that  bankers  were 
"still  holding  students  hostage  in  order 
to  increase  profits." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congressman  Pat- 
UAN's  conclusions  demonstrate  a  lack  of 
consistency  and  are  wanting  solid  ground 
on  which  to  stand.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
asserts  that  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  offers  commercial  baiiks  still 
another  "get  rich"  opportunity;  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  he  chastises  banks  for 
not  participating  in  the  program.  If  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  does 
indeed  provide  what  the  gentleman  ap- 
parentiv  considers  to  be  an  unconscion- 
able profit,  would  it  not  then  follow  that 
not  only  banks  but  credit  unions  and  sav- 
ings aiid  loans  would  be  vying  to  make 
these  loans — and  that  students  then 
would  have  no  difficulty  whatsoever  In 
getting  loans? 

I  do  not  argue  with  him  that  lending 
iristitutions  profit  by  making  these 
loans,  although  I  find  no  evil  in  efforts 
by  profitmaking  organizations  to  provide 
a  return  to  their  investors.  I  would  also 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  bear  the 
lion's  share  of  the  financial  burden  in- 
volved in  putting  the  young  people  of  this 
country  through  college.  My  question  is. 
Should  we  castigate  the  banks,  which 
have  made  87  percent  of  the  loans  under 
this  program,  or  should  we  direct  our 
criticism  at  credit  unions  and  savings 
and  loans  for  not  getting  more  involved? 
I  believe  we  and  our  young  pewle 
would  be  better  served  by  directing  our 
attention,  our  energies,  and  our  actions 
to  finding  an  answer  to  the  problem  and 
getting  to  the  business  of  a  workable 
solution. 

Last  week,  the  Evening  Star  printed  a 
column  by  Sylvia  Porter  showing  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  Miss  Porter  re- 
ported that,  since  the  first  loan  was  made 
In  1966— just  4  years  ago— $2  billion  have 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  2,500,000  col- 
legians. The  cost  to  taxpayers,  the  Office 
of  Education  advises  me,  was  $112,000,- 
000.  This  means  we  have  made  one  Fted- 
eral  dollar  do  the  work  of  20.  To  my  way 


of  thinking,  this  is  making  the  Federal 
dollar  work.  And  no  other  Federal  pro- 
gram that  I  know  of  has  reached  as  far 
to  serve  so  many  at  such  small  cost. 

Moreover,  this  program  has  achieved 
this  success  in  spite  of  the  difficult  mar- 
ket conditions  of  the  past  year  or  two 
which  have  created  drastic  shortages  In 
money  for  housing  and  other  forms  of 
credit.  .     . 

Why  then  do  some  college  students 
find  they   cannot  get  the  money  they 

It  Is  because  these  loans  lack  liquidity 
for  the  lender.  They  are  relatively  long- 
term  loans  for  small  amounts  and  in- 
volve considerably  more  paperwork  than 
do  home  mortgages  and  ortiier  credit 
transactions.  As  a  consequence,  they  are 
not  attractive  to  the  secondary  money 
market— to  those  Iswge  investors  who 
purchase  loans  in  lots  from  lenders,  thus 
providing  them  with  new  funds  with 
which  to  make  more  loans. 

What  is  needed  is  a  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association,  a  Sally  Mae  for 
the  student  loan  program,  patterned 
after  Fannie  Mae— Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association — and  Girmy  Mae — 
Goverrunent  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion—for the  home  loan  program. 

Sally  Mae  would  have  the  power  to 
hold  pools  of  student  loans,  acquired 
either  from  an  originating  lender  or  a 
subsequent  holder,  and  to  issue  Its  own 
securities.  The  original  lender  would 
continue  to  service  the  locms,  that  is. 
process  applications  and  make  collec- 
tions. Student  loans,  void  of  the  admin- 
istrative burden  that  accompanies  them, 
would  thus  become  a  profitable  invest- 
ment for  retirement  funds,  pension  and 
welfare  funds,  endowment  funds,  and 
the  like;  and  adequate  moneys  would 
become  available  for  those  yoimg  people 
who  need  to  borrow  to  go  to  college. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  February  2. 
1970,  column  on  this  subject  by  Sylvia 
Porter  in  the  Evening  Star  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Stttdbnt  Pbocram  LrvKsl 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
To   the   surprise    of    many,   the   federal- 
state  guaranteed   student   loan   program   Is 
stUl  alive.  Actually  It  Is  expanding  In  the 
face  of  the  tight  credit  situation. 

This  Is  the  major  program,  Uunched  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968,  to  help 
middle-grade  students  from  middle-Income 
families  finance  their  way  through  college, 
bxislness,  trade,  technical  and  vocational 
schools.  Below  are  some  guides  to  getting 
one  of  these  low-Interest,  deferred  payment, 
educational  loans — but  first,  are  some  up- 
to-date  facts  and  observations. 

Last  summer  this  program  was  drying — 
because  the  maximum  lenders  could  get  on 
the  loans  was  7  percent  and  they  had  to 
give  exceedingly  generoxis  repayment  terms 
as  well.  As  Interest  rates  roee  far  above  7 
percent  on  much  safer  loans,  there  seemed 
no  hope  for  the  program  unless  It  was 
sweetened  considerably. 

Finally  the  White  House  got  behind  and 
pushed  through  a  law  which  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  &  Welfare  to 
make  a  "special  allowance"  to  lenders  of  up 
to  3  percent  above  the  7  percent  charged  to 
studenu.  In  short,  students  still  get  7  per- 
cent Insured  loans — but  lenders  can  earn 
up  to  10.  The  Incentive  payments  were  made 
retroactive  to  Aug.  1  and  President  NUon 
urged  lenders  to  make  lotuu  for  the  1070 
school  year. 
This  has   been  the  record  to  now: 
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In  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  1970,  $670 
million  was  loaned  and  the  target  for  all  of 
1970  Is  •794  million,  highest  since  the  pro- 
gram began.  Since  fiscal  1966.  2,500,000  loans 
have  been  made  totaling  $2  billion  Lenders 
got  an  incentive  payment  of  2  percent  In 
the  August-September  period  and  214  per- 
cent in  the  September-December  quarter, 
making  their  returns  9  and  9^  percent. 

Of  the  total  of  loans,  87  percent  have 
been  made  by  commercial  banks;  98.3  per- 
cent have  gone  to  students  from  families 
with  adjusted  Incomes  of  under  $15,000;  79 
percent  to  students  from  families  with  In- 
comes under  $9,000. 

Now,  pressure  Is  mounting  for  a  law  to 
create  a  new  government  corporation  which 
would  have  accees  to  Treasury  funds  with 
which  to  buy  student  loans  from  private 
lenders  In  order  to  free  the  lenders  to  make 
more  loans.  The  corporation  would  be  called 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association. 

The  program  has  survived  despite  over- 
whelming odds.  It  is  filling  a  great  need,  Is 
gaining  recognition.  Is  likely  to  play  a  much 
broader  role.  Now  to  details  for  students. 

You  are  eligible  for  a  loan  regardless  of 
your  family's  financial  status  if  you  are  In 
good  academic  standing  at  an  approved  Insti- 
tution. The  loan  U  made  to  you,  not  your 
parents. 

You  can  borrow  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500 
per  academic  year,  but  your  total  may  not 
exceed  $7,600  at  any  time.  Your  maximum 
rate  Is  7  percent  plus  an  Insurance  premium 
of  V*  percent  prepaid  on  each  loan.  If  your 
family's  adjusted  Income  is  under  $15,(X>0, 
the  government  wUl  pay  the  total  interest 
while  you're  In  school.  All  ol  you  will  pay 
the  full  interest  during  the  repayment 
period. 

Your  repayment  begins  between  nine  and 
12  months  after  you  leave  school  and  is 
normally  scheduled  for  five  to  10  yean. 

You  may  apply  at  any  one  of  20,000  par- 
ticipating Institutions  across  the  country — 
banks,  savings  tc  loan  associations,  credit 
unions,  pension  funds.  Insurance  companies, 
eligible  schools.  The  loan  Is  made  at  the 
dlacreUon  of  the  lender,  though.  Before  you 
even  begin.  It  would  be  wise  to  ask  your 
college  or  school  financial  aid  officer  for 
guidance. 

You  also  may  get  vital  Information  from 
the  "Director,  Higher  Education"  In  regions 
I  to  IX  In  these  headquarter  cities:  Boston, 
New  York,  Charlottesville,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Kansas  CMty,  Mo.,  Dallas,  Denver,  San 
Francisco. 

This  program  Is  the  best  financial  source 
for  the  nonscholarshlp  student  of  the  mid- 
dle-Income family.  If  you  are  eligible,  start 
tracking  down  a  lender  now. 


dear  indication  that  our  courts,  notably 
the  Supreme  Court,  are  legislating,  and 
in  the  process  are  tyrannically  ordering 
immediate  implementation  of  their  new- 
ly proclaimed  laws.  Such  unreasonable 
enforcement  falls  upon  those  imfortu- 
nates  who  happen  to  be  in  court  when  the 
newly  made  judicial  law  is  announced.  Is 
there  no  duty  upon  the  Court  to  see  that 
evenhanded  justice  is  meted  out  in  like 
manner  across  the  width  and  breadth  of 
this  land?  If  the  argument  should  be 
made  that  the  Court  is  only  equipped  to 
enforce  its  pronouncements  in  cases  actu- 
ally pending  before  it.  then  it  immediately 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Executive. 
through  the  Attorney  General,  to  see 
that  all  are  treated  alike.  It  likewise  is 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  see  that  my 
tax  money  and  the  tax  money  of  the 
people  of  my  State  is  properly  used  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  work  its  fanatical  will  in 
the  North  and  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  rather  than  almost  solely  in  the 
South. 

The  Chronicle,  of  Clinton,  S.C,  pub- 
lished in  its  edition  of  February  5.  1970. 
an  article  by  Thurman  Sensing  entitled 
"South  Pulls  Itself  Upward."  I  include 
this  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


EQUAL  JUSTICE  UNDER  LAW? 

(Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  archi- 
trave of  the  magnificent  building  occu- 
pied by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  appear  these  words,  "Equal  Jus- 
tice Under  Law."  Seldom  in  the  history 
of  our  country  has  any  large  segment  of 
our  people  doubted  the  promise  which 
this  language  holds  forth.  But  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  large  segment  of  our  Nation 
is  questioning  this  promise.  They  are 
questioning  it  because  certain  agencies 
within  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  not  seeking  evenhanded 
justice  throughout  this  land.  Courts 
traditionally  deal  with  litigation  which  is 
brought  before  them  in  accordance  with 
established  procedures,  but  there  Is  a 


SOTTTH  PUIXS  ITSKU  UPWARD 

(By  Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Southern  States  Industrial  Council) 
The  progress  the  Southern  states  have 
made  In  the  last  three  decades  can  be  at- 
tributed m  part  to  changing  attitudes  to- 
ward the  region  among  people  elsewhere 
in  the  nation.  For  many  decades  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  South  was  the  poor  relation 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  was  treated  In 
a  discriminatory  fashion.  No  "foreign  aid" 
or  anything  of  that  sort  was  granted  to  the 
South  m  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
tury as  It  struggled  to  regain  its  economic 
place  in  the  nation.  The  t>enefits  known  by 
such  defeated  nations  as  Germany  and 
Japan  were  never  lavished  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  that  had  known  civil  war. 

Pulling  Itself  up  by  Its  own  bootstraps,  the 
South  rebuilt  Its  financial  Institutions  and 
commercial  organizations.  It  persuaded  na- 
tional manufacturing  companies  to  Invest 
in  the  region.  It  was  a  long,  slow  process, 
but  In  the  1940b  the  South  began  to  surge 
ahead.  The  quality  of  Its  state  government 
Improved  dramatically,  and  the  Southern 
states,  with  their  strengthened  economies, 
started  to  devote  a  much  larger  share  of  their 
revenues  to  education,  both  basic  and  higher. 
The  vexing  problem  of  freight  rates,  which 
retarded  commerce,  was  eased.  The  federal 
government  paid  more  attention  to  Southern 
ports.  Industrialists  elsewhere  In  the  country 
gained  a  new  appreciation  of  the  ability  and 
responsibility  of  the  region's  labor  force  and 
recognized  that  Southern  legislatures  were 
Indutry-mlnded  and  eager  for  progress 
through  investor-owned  enterprises. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful forward  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  states  continuing  from  the  1940e 
now  into  the  1970s.  Patterns  of  Southern  In- 
dustrialization are  changing,  with  more 
highly  skilled  and  complex  industries  re- 
locating m  this  region  and  making  better 
use  of  the  schools,  coUeges  and  universities 
of  the  South. 

One  ^reason  the  south  has  progressed  Is 
that  Its  people  believe  strongly  In  local  gov-, 
emment  and  In  other  basics  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  tradition.  This  region  has  few 
hippies  and  other  dissenters  from  American 

Ideals. 

The  universities  are  not  factories  of  Ideo- 
logical unrest,  which,  traglcaUy,  Is  the  case 
In  some  areas  such  as  the  Northeast.  State 


governments  are  not  dominated  by  the  union 
bosses,  who  are  virtual  political  czars  In  socns 
Northern  states.  Thus  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther advaJicenvent,  through  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  are  extraordinarily  good  in  the 
Southern  states. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  elements  In  the 
nation  with  a  profound  sectional  bias  against 
the  South.  There  are  those  who  want  to  radi- 
calize the  South  and  to  punish  it  for  not 
taking  the  ultra-Uberal  tack  espoused  in 
some  influential  intellectual  circles.  These 
elements  have  urged  a  double  standard  of 
judgment  and  justice.  They  would  make  the 
Soutb's  lot  far  harder  than  the  lot  of  any 
other  area. 

We  see  this  today  in  the  determination 
to  impose  on  the  Southern  states  require- 
ments for  teacher  transfers  and  busing  of 
school  children  that  are  not  made  elsewhere. 
We  see  Southern  school  districts  ordered  to 
meet  disruptive  and  virtually  impossible 
timetables  which  are  not  imposed  elsewhere 
in  the  nation. 

It  Is  tragic,  shocking  and  almost  mcredlble 
that  alter  so  many  years  ot  Southern  prog- 
ress there  should  be  an  effort  made  to  plunge 
Southern  schools  into  chaos  while  the  schools 
of  other  regions,  with  the  same  mix  of  stu- 
dents, should  escape  serious  government  in- 
terference. 

Several  Southern  governors  have  made  this 
point  in  recent  days,  and  their  appeal  for 
equal  jxistlce  should  be  heeded  by  f  alrmmded 
Americans  In  every  state.  The  governors 
aren't  refusing  to  alter  school  systems  accord- 
ing to  court  order;  they  are  simply  saying 
that  if  one  type  of  school  system  is  to  be 
made  mandatory  tor  the  South,  the  same 
system  should  be  ordered  for  Massachusetts. 
Illinois,  (California  and  the  other  states.  If  a 
time-table  Is  set  for  Atlanta,  it  shottld  be  set 
for  Boston  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  United  States  can't  have  two  sets  of 
federal  laws — one  oppressive  of  the  South- 
em  states  and  one  leaving  the  other  states 
to  do  as  they  please  in  school  arrangements. 
Constitutionally,  the  schools  are  the  busi- 
ness of  the  states  and  local  government.  But 
the  federal  coxirts  have  ruled  otherwise.  It 
is  intolerable,  however,  to  see  court  orders 
Issued  that  deprive  the  Southern  states  of 
equal  justice  under  the  law — that  impose 
conditions  of  chaos  on  this  region  while 
leaving  the  schools  in  other  areas  virtually 
free  of  interference. 

The  unequal  orders  Ismed  by  the  oourta 
In  recent  weeks  threaten  to  undo  much  of 
the  progress  made  In  the  South  over  a  period 
of  many  decades.  The  situation  should  offend 
the  sense  of  fair  play  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can people. 


RELIEF  FOR  FLORIDA  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  congressional  dele- 
gation are  working  In  unison  in  an  ef- 
fort to  find  relief  for  Florida  schools  and 
those  in  other  States  from  oppressive 
court  rulings  which  threaten  educa- 
tional programs.  Toward  this  end,  a 
number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
which  are  designed  to  c*tain  relief  if 
enactment  can  be  obtained.  These  in- 
clude proposed  laws  as  well  as  constitu- 
tional amendments.  These  have  as  a 
basic  objective  relief  from  forced  busing  » 
and  a  guarantee  of  freedom  of  choice 
in  school  selection.  They  would  also  in-  ,>> 
sure  against  continued  discrimination 
toward  southern  schools  by  requiring  the 
same  rulings  to  be  applied  nationwide. 
This  is  not  now  done. 

One  constitutional  amandment  would 
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specify  reappointm^t  of  Federal  judges 
at  6-year  Intervals  and  a  requirement 
that  they  have  prior  judicial  experience. 
Another  amendment  would  make  it  un- 
constitutional to  force  a  person  to  do  or 
perform  any  act  "against  his  will  when 
required  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  orgin."  The  third  amendment 
would  make  it  unconstitutional  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  deny  freedom  of 
choice  to  any  parent  In  the  selection  of 
a  school  for  has  child  directly  or  by 
means  of  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

A  meeting  also  has  been  held  by  the 
Florida  delegation  with  Governor  Kirk 
and  other  school  ofDcials.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  Governor  was  requested,  as  the 
titular  head  of  government  In  Florida, 
to  seek  a  joint  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  full  and  complete  dis- 
cussion of  school  issues  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  constructive  solution.  If  it  Is 
found  that  the  President  is  not  available 
for  discussion  of  the  school  problem,  the 
group  will  seek  a  meeting  with  Vice 
President  Agnew  and  his  si>ecial  com- 
mittee which  Is  being  formed  to  assist 
the  South  in  solving  school  problems. 

The  bills  which  I  and  others  have  in- 
troduced are  as  follows : 

H.R.— 
A  bin  providing  that  cUscrlmlnAtlon  on  ac- 
count  of   race,   creed,   color,   or   national 
origin  Is  prohibited 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  (a)  no 
person  shall  be  refused  admission  Into  or 
excluded  from  any  public  school  In  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

(b)  Except  with  the  express  approval  of 
a  board  of  education  having  jurisdiction,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  such  board  hav- 
ing been  elected,  no  student  shall  be  assigned 
or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  equality  In  at- 
tendance or  Increased  attendance  or  reduced 
attendance,  at  any  school,  of  persons  of  one 
or  more  particular  races,  creeds,  colors,  or 
national  origins:  and  no  school  district, 
school  zone  or  attendance  unit,  by  whatever 
name  known,  shall  be  established,  reorga- 
nized, or  maintained  for  any  such  purpose, 
provided  that  nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a 
pupil  In  the  manner  requested  or  authorized 
by  his  parents  or  guardian. 

H  R.  — 

A  blU  relating  to  the  policy  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  certain  provisions  of 
Federal  law 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameripa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
the  p0U«y-tJf  the  United  States  that  guide- 
lines and  criteria  esUbllshed  pursuant  to 
title  VT  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
section  182  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966  shall  be 
applied  uniformly  In  all  regions  of  the  United 
States  In  dealing  with  conditions  or  segre- 
gation by  race  In  the  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  any  State  without 
regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segre- 
gation. 

H.J.  Rss.  1054 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 

respect  to  freedom  of  choice  In  attending 

public  schools 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled  {tu>o-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three- fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
lu  submission  to  the  States  by  Congress: 
"AancLS  — 
"No  citizen  shall  be  compelled  against  his 
will  to  do  or  perform  any  act  required  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin." 

H.J.    Rxs.    1055 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 

respect  to  freedom  of  choice  In  attending 

public  schools 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled  [tu-o-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  Congress: 

"Abticuc  — 
"The  right  of  any  citizen  to  be  assigned 
to  the  public  school  of  his  parents'  or  guar- 
dian's choice  If  a  minor,  or  to  the  public 
school  of  his  choice  If  an  adult,  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  condition  to 
the  receipt  of  Federal  financial  assistance." 

H.J.  Rzs.  1047 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  appointments  of  Supreme 
Court  and  other  Federal  Judges  be  required 
to  be  reconfirmed  every  six  years,  to  re- 
quire five  years'  prior  Judicial  experience  as 
a  qualification  for  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  require  retirement 
of  Federal  Judges  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  only  If  raUfied  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  final 
passage  by  the  Congress : 

"Aancu  — 
"SBcnoN  1.  No  person  may  serve  as  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  any  court  or- 
dained and  established  under  section  1  of 
article  III  unless  the  Senate  reconfirms  hU 
appointment  to  that  office  during  the  last 
year  of  each  period  of  six  calendar  years 
beginning  after  the  year  of  his  Initial  ap- 
pointment, except  that  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article  a  judge  holding  office  on  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  this  article  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  be^  Initially  appointed  as  such  on 
the  date  ot  ratification. 

"Sxc.  2.  No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  who.  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  has  not  served  for 
at  least  five  years  as  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
record  of  a  State  or  of  a  court  provided  for 
In  section  1  of  article  m. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  seventy  years  may  serve  as  a  Judge  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  but  any  person 
who  ceases  to  serve  as  a  judge  of  such  a 
court  because  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years  shall  continue  to  receive  the 
compensation  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a 
Judge." 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  Nobel  Prize  Is  awarded  yearly  to 
those  who  had  most  benefited  mankind 
the  preceding  year.  Since  the  first 
awards  were  made  in  1901,  Americans 
have  received  1 1  Peace  Awards,  24  medi- 
cine-physiology, 12  for  chemistry,  and 
20  for  physics.  Americans  are  the  lead- 
ing recipients  in  each  of  these  fields. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert),  for  Monday,  February  9, 
and  Tuesday.  February  10.  on  account  of 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  • ,  for  February  5  indefi- 
nitely on  account  of  influenza  illness. 

Mr.  Hall  for  today  and  tomorrow.  Feb- 
ruary 9  and  10. 1970.  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business  with  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  ScHERLE,  for  1  hour,  on  February 
17,  for  the  purpose  of  eulogizing  the  late 
Honorable  Ben  Franklin  Jensen,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  HARvry)  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial: 

Mr.  MacGrecor,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 18. 

Mr.  Dellenback,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia*  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  suid  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Albert,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 10. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  for  60  minutes, 
on  February  17. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  60  minutes,  on  Peb- 
niary  24. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extand  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Betts  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  QuiE  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
S.  2214  prior  to  i>assage  today. 

Mr.  JARMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harvey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

liir.  McEwsN. 
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Mr.  KerrH  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  HocAN. 

Mr.  QoiLLEN  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Morse.  , 

Mrs.  May  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schadeberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Stokes.  i 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Ottinger  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RYAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 


1622.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  U.S.  assistance  to  Guatemala;  De- 
partment of  State.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Peace  Corps,  and  Etepartment 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1623.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1969  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-223);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1624.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  certain  banks  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  supervised  by  the 
Farm  Credit  AdnUnlstration.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1969  (H.  Doc.  No.  91- 
224);  to  the  (3ommlttee  on  Government  Op- 
eration and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1625.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  employee  per- 
sonal property  claims  settled  under  31  U.S.C. 
240-242.  during  calendar  year  1969.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  241(e);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1626.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Cochairmen;  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission;  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  for  the  period 
July  1.  1968-June  30.  1969.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  52.  (Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  compilation  of  the 
hearings,  reports,  and  committee  prints  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  National  Secu- 
rity and  International  Operations  entitled 
"Planning-Programlng-Budgetlng".  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  acljourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. FW)ruary  10, 1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1621.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  sUtus  of  the  acquisition  of 
selected  major  weapon  systems.  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  (Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EVINS:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Problems  facing  the  tool  and  die 
industry  (Rept.  No.  91-832).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  914.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Hood  River  County.  Oreg.;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Re^t.  No.  91-833).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EJONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  10068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  29.  1941.  to  authorize  the  waiving  of 
the  requirement  of  performance  and  pay- 
ment bonds  in  connection  with  certain  con- 
tracts entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of  CX)m- 
merce  (Rept.  No.  91-«34) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIViaiS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices HJl.  16143.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Oode.  to  provide  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  for  an  officer  serving  as 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-885).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RIVERS:  (Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices HR.  15142.  A  bill  to  authorize  any 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  recompute  hU  military  retired  pay  under 
certain  circumstances  (Rept.  No.  91-836) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stete  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


Ay  Mr.  ANDREWS  oi  North  Dakota 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Kt.fppe,  Mr.  Zwach, 
andMr.  Karth)  : 
H.R.  16770.  A  bin  to  provide  for  conserving 
surface    waters;    to    preserve    and    Improve 
habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife  resources;  to  reduce  ninoff,  soil  and 
wind  erosion,  and  contribute  to  flood  con- 
trol; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By.  M.  BIAGGI: 
H.Itsa6771.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 

dous  Substances  Act  to  authorize  tlie 

^retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

to  t>an  glue  and  paint  products  containing 
toxfc  solvents,  when  they  do  not  meet  cer- 
tain \  specifications;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

H.R/H^72.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
RetlremetfbvAct  of  1937  to  provide  a  16  per 
centum  Incrtase  In  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  oS.Mmputlng  Interest  on  in- 
vestments of  theSrallroad  retirement  ac- 
counts; to  the  (Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS:\ 
H.R.  16773.  A  blU  x4  provide  dlsablUty  In- 
surance coverage  to  dertaln  individuals  who 
are  totally  disabled  fes  a  result  of  service- 
connected  disablUty/and  are  retired  on  dis- 
ability from  the  AAied  Forces;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Way^itnd  Means. 

By  Mr.  JJURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  15774(a  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basls/to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.    , 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  (for  himself  and 

I  Mr.  Vander  J  act)  : 

H  R.  /i5775.  a  bill  to  amend  section  120  of 

title  231  United  SUtes  (Code,  to  Increase  to 

75  per  iipntum  the  Federal  share  of  projects 

on  the  5federal-ald  primary  and  secondary 

systems;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  air.  DELLENBA(CK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Andekson  of 

rtllnols,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Bell  of  Call- 

f/Otoiia    yr    Bush,  Mr.  (Collier.  Mr. 

CONABLE.Nar.  EscH,  Mr.  Eshleman, 

Mrs.  HeckIeb  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 

MacGrecoS.   Mr.   Mtebs.   Mr.   QtriE, 

Mr.      RtJTW,      Mr.      Scherle.      Mr. 

Schwen^,  Mr.  Staftohd,  Mr.  Stei- 

GEB  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Tajt,  and  Mr. 

Wtdleb)  : 

H.R.  15776.  A  bill  to  provide  a  consolidated. 

comprehensive  child  development  program  In 

the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare;    to   the   Conmilttee   on   Education 

and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    EILBERG    (for   himself.   Mr. 

Button,  Mr.  Cakteb,  Mr.  Halpern, 

Mr.  Leggbtt,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Mat- 

ST7NACA,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moobhead, 

Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Podell, 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  ScHEtrEB) : 

H.R.  16777.  A  bUl  to  provide  assistance  to 

local  educational  agencies  m  constructing 

needed  school  faclUties;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  15778.  A  bill  to  establish  a  structure 
that  will  provide  Integrated  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  ecological,  social,  and 
technological  problems  associated  with  air 
poUutlon.  water  pollution,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, general  pollution,  and  degradation  of 
the  environment,  and  other  related  problems; 
to   the   Committee   on   Science   and  Astro- 
nautics. ^^___ 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  15779.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  insxirance.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  16780.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969  to  confer 
standing  on  private  persons  to  sue  for  re- 
Uef  from  pollution;    to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
HJ»  16781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
cauona  Act  of  1934  to  eetabllah  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  appUcaUona 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  Ucensea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (by  request)  : 
HJl  16782.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  secUon  281  of  the  Atomic 
Energy    Act   of    1954.   as   amended,   and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  McCLURK: 
HJl.  15783.  A   bill   to  extend    the   life   of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  In 
order  that  the  commission  may  study  pro- 
posals  and   recommend   legislation   for   the 
protection  of  the  environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Int«lor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLT : 
HJl.  16784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15-per- 
centum  Increase  in  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  computing  interest  on  invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  16786.  A  blU  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ty provisions  of  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1988; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  OLSEN: 
HJl  16786    A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  additional  authority 
to   alleviate   freight   car   shortages,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  16787.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  contracts  for  services 
relating  to  the  positions  of  guards,  elevator 
operators,  messengers,  and  custodians:  to 
the    Conunlttes    on    Post    Office    and    ClvU 

Service.  

By  Mr.  QCIE : 
HJl.  15788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  Include  the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
B.Si.  15789  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  protection 
agalzut  fraudulent  or  deceptive  practices, 
condemned  by  that  act  to  consumers 
through  civil  actions,  and  to  provide  for 
class  actions  for  acts  in  defraud  of  consum- 
ers: to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
HJl.  15790  A  bill  to  prevent  the  reduction 
or  toss  of  veterans'  compensation  and  pension 
benefits  as  the  result  of  Increases  in  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits  at- 
tributable solely  to  the  general  benefit  In- 
crease provided  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969:  to  the  Committee  on 

Veterans'  Affalrv 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJl.  15791.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3287 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  crediting  of  prior  active  commissioned 
service  In  any  armed  force  to  officers  ap- 
pointed in  the  Regular  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Serrloes. 

By  Mr  ROE:  

H.R.  16792.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  x.wu.1  oi 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  15793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  medical  schooU  and  hospitals  to 
assist  them  in  estabUshlng  special  depart- 
menu  and  programs  In  the  field  of  family 
practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  training  of  medical  and  paramedical 


personnel  in  the  field  of  family  medicine;  to 
the   Committee  on  Interstate   and   Foreign 

Commerce.        

By  Mr.  RUTH : 

H.R.  16794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  "by  adding  a  new  Utle,  which 
restores  to  local  school  boards  their  con- 
sUtuUonal  power  to  admlnUter  the  pubUc 
schools  committed  to  their  charge,  confers 
on  parents  the  right  to  choose  the  pubUe 
schools  their  children  attend,  secures  to  chU- 
dren  the  right  to  attend  the  pubUc  schools 
chosen  by  their  parenu.  and  makes  effecUve 
the  right  of  pubUc  school  administrators  and 
teachers  to  serve  In  the  schools  In  which 
they  contract  to  a«ivt.  to  the  Oooafcalttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY : 

H  R  16796.  A  bUl  to  amend  ttUe  XVHI  ot 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
HJl.  16796.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  56  of 
Utle  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
medical  and  dental  care  in  service  faculties 
for  certain  persons  on  the  same  basU  as  for 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  U  on 
active  duty;    to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Osi  iloes.  .«•».».. 

HJl.  16797.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

HJl.  16798.  A  blU  to  safeguard  further  the 
rights  of  armed  service  members  whose  mlU- 
tary  careers  must  be  terminated  by  reason  of 
Illness  or  Injury;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  __^    , 

H.R.  16799.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1883  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  modify 
the  number  of  classroom  Instruction  hours 
under  the  farm  cooperaUve  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  15800.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  31. 
section  1602(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  Vietnam  era  veterans 
shall  have  the  same  basic  entitlement  to 
vocational  rehabllltaUon  as  do  veterans  of 
World  War  U  and  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  16801.  A  blU  to  authorize  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  ellglblUty  of  certain  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  for  disability  re- 
tirement; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

H.B.  15802.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  musterlngout 
payments  for  certain  members  discharged 
from  the  Armed  Forces  after  August  6,  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  OeorgU: 
HJl.  15803.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  ellglblUty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsablUty  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.  Con  Res.  501.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
quiring that  any  individual  employed  In  a 
facility  which  serves  food  In  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  be  tested  peri- 
odically for  tuberculosis:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  AdmlnUtratlon. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  502.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  prescribe  and  Imple- 
ment regulations  for  the  harvesting  of  north- 
em  fur  seals  to  insure  quick  and  painless 
death  before  skinning:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Oeorgta: 
H.  Res.  828.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XLTV 
of  the  House,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  15804.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Amalla 
Deiflna  DeLaBoca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

H.R.  16805.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Warren 
Bearcloud,  Perry  Pretty  Paint,  Agatha  Horse 
Chief  House,  Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wallace,  and 
Pera  Pretty  Paint  Not  Afraid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

HR.  15806.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
SImtab;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

284.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  funds  to  Implement  child  feeding 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

285.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  doubling  the  foster  grandparents 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  _ 

386.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  establishing  a  national  cem»rlery  in 
the  Commonwealth:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran's  Affairs. 

287.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  providing  for  an  Increase  In  social 
security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

288.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  a  cost  of  living  Index  formula  In 
social  security  benefit  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

289.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Gener.^1  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  making  all  persons  eligible  for  medi- 
care coverage  upon  reaching  age  65;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

290.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  basic  social  security  benefits  on  the 
10  highest  years  of  the  worker's  earnings:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

291.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  increasing  retirement  allowances  to 
certain  widows  under  the  Social  Security 
Act:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

292.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Conmionwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative   to   removing    the   restriction   on    the 
amount  of  Income  a  person  may  earn  whlta  > 
receiving    social    security    benefits;     to    th«f 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

293.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  admlnutratlon  of  the  Federal  old 
age  assistance  program  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  through  the 
social  security  system;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

387.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  York.  Pa.,  relative  to  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

388.  Also,  petition  of  L.  W.  McPhaul.  Av- 
ondale.  Colo.,  relative  to  the  people's  rights 
concerning  water;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  led  in  prayer  by  the  Rev- 
erend Henry  Edward  Russell,  DID.,  min- 
ister of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Edward  Russell, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  everlasting  Sovereign, 
we  bless  Thy  name  that  we  may  call  Thee 
our  Father,  and  know  that  we  are.  in 
a  mysterious  yet  true  sense,  Thy  children. 
As  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  opens 
for  this  day.  we  thank  Thee  that  in  Thy 
providence  Thou  hast  made  and  kept  us 
a  nation.  Grant  this  Senate  and  all  our 
citizens  grace  to  rightly  remember  the 
past  that  we  may  properly  prepare  for 
the  future.  As  we  are  finite  creatiures  in 
eternity  and  in  time,  grant  us  capability 
and  the  will  to  use  the  present  day  well. 
Give  these  Thy  servants  the  grace  of 
sensitive  awareness  as  they  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  events  of  profound  sig- 
nificance day  by  day. 

Save  us  from  the  facile  use  of  noble 
words  that  rob  us  of  their  meaning. 

Give,  O  God.  we  beseech  Thee,  vitality 
to  the  rich  values  of  language.  Let  Thy 
servants  be  prepared  in  all  of  the  pre- 
requisites of  readiness  for  an  age  such  as 
this.  We  know  a  new  decade,  and  we  sense 
a  new  epoch;  match  Thy  servants  with 
their  day.  As  the  wistful  winds  of  won- 
der blow  upon  the  earth  again,  wilt  Thou, 
who  hast  been  our  help  In  ages  past  and 
art  our  hope  for  years  to  come,  grant  us 
Thy  protection  and  guidance  in  this  mar- 
velous age. 

We  thank  Thee  that  we  may  ask  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  known  and  im- 
known.  We  bless  Thy  name  that  we  may 
anticipate  Thy  continuing,  loving  favor 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


It  is  a  great  honor,  indeed,  for  all  of 
us  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  prayed 
over  publicly  by  the  brother  of  our  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  privately  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  himself. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RussiLL).  May  the  Chair  state,  on  his 
personal  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
RusseU  clan,  that  the  Chair  expresses 
his  thanks  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  jom 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders,  and  our  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  to  say  what  a  spe- 
cial personal  privilege  it  is  to  me  to  see 
the  Reverend  Henry  Russell  once  again 
and  to  have  him  open  our  session  with 
prayer. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  spiritual  force. 
He  Is  renowned  as  a  minister— truly  one 
of  the  greatest  we  have  in  the  Nation 
today. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, February  6,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


VS.  MARSHAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Laurence  C.  Beard,  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfhsld  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (ISi. 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  REVEREND 
HENRY  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want,  first,  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  brother  of  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate — the 
dean  of  this  body— for  offering  the 
prayer  before  the  Senate  this  morning. 

Those  of  us  who  know  our  beloved 
President  pro  tempore  are  also  happy  to 
note  that  his  brother  wjis  honored  by 
the  President  in  conducting  the  religious 
services  at  the  White  House  yesterday 
morning. 

It  is  our  further  understanding  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  Russell  clsm  attended 
that  service  on  yesterday. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate.  I  want  to  say 
how  honored  we  feel  that  the  brother  of 
our  President  pro  tempore,  Dr.  Henry 
Russell,  was  given  this  double  opportu- 
nity to  officiate  both  at  the  White  House 
and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
on  succeeding  days. 
We  are  honored  and  delighted. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
kind  of  union  of  church  and  state  that 
I  think  we  all  welcome. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  VIETNAM  Wlli 
AFFLICT  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 
OF  AMERICANS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  50,000  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam,  or  killed  in 
what  Pentagon  terms  "accidents  and 
incidents"  which  are  in  reality  combat 
deaths  and  would  have  been  so  reported 
in  World  War  n.  Also,  more  than  260,- 
000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  have  been 
woimded.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  VC 
have  no  airplanes  or  helicopters  in 
South  Vietnam  and  due  to  the  tremen- 
dous scientific  advances  of  medical  and 
surgical  sciences  In  our  country,  many 
of  our  fighting  men's  lives  have  been 
saved.  In  former  wars  these  men  would 
have  otherwise  died  from  woimds. 

Without  a  doubt,  100,000  of  those  very 
seriously  wounded  would  have  died  in 
any  previous  American  war.  However, 
almost  immediate  evacuation  of  combat 
casualties  by  helicopter  and  then  atten- 
tion by  well-trained  surgeons  and  nurses 
have  saved  many,  many  thousands  of 
Uves.  /  ^ 

For  example,  lasf  October  31.  Pie. 
Ronnie  Boggess,  a  point  man  of  a  squad 
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near  Songbe  close  to  the  border  of  Cam- 
bodia, walked  into  an  ambush.  His  left 
leg  was  blown  away,  his  left  arm  shat- 
tered, and  a  bullet  tore  away  a  large 
chunk  of  muscle  and  bone  of  his  left 
shoulder.  In  World  War  II  this  fine  20- 
year-old  youngster  would  certainly  have 
died  of  wounds,  probably  within  the  hour. 
A  helicopter  evacuated  him  Immediately. 
A  surgeon  applied  the  latest  procedures 
known.  The  result  was  that  on  Christ- 
mas Day  he  was  m  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
able  to  talk  cheerfully  with  his  best  girl 
from  Decota.  W.  Va..  and  with  members 
of  his  family. 

Here  is  one  of  some  thousands  of  ex- 
amples. That  these  young  men  live  is  a 
matter  for  happiness  and  joy.  On  the 
other  hand.  Ronnie  Boggess  and  from 
50,000  to  100.000  other  young  veterans 
are  maimed  for  life  and  will  suffer  dis- 
ability as  long  as  they  live. 

An  Army  study  taken  at  random  of 
1,000  young  men  recently  ho*Mably 
discharged  because  of  wounds  dilR>sed 
nearly  300  were  amputees.  Another  250 
suffer  from  paralysis  of  their  arms  and 
legs  or  both  and  140  suffer  from  what 
medical  men  term  "impairment  of  sense 
organs."  Furthermore,  it  is  sad  to  report 
that  three  times  as  many  American  sol- 
diers have  been  blinded  in  combat  in 
Vietnam  than  were  blinded  in  all  sectors 
of  the  nghting  in  World  War  U.  All  this 
is  very,  very  sad  for  the  young  men  and 
their  families.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  for  all  Americans.  For  many, 
many  years  these  wounded  veterans  will 
be  living  relics  of  the  bitterest  and  most 
terrible  blunder  ever  made  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States  and  by  his  advisers 
such  as  Dean  Rusk  and  the  generals  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  representing 
the  military-industrial  complex. 

They  are  the  oaes  responsible  for  in- 
volving our  Nation  in  a  civil  war  in  a 
little  country  of  no  importance  whatever 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  guilty  of  bringing  about  a  national 
insanity  which  resulted  in  sending  more 
than  2.100.000  young  Americans  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  1964  to  1970  to  fight 
In  a  small  Asiatic  country  10,000  miles 
distant  from  our  shores  an  inmioral  and 
unpopular  undeclared  war  in  our  un- 
justified intervention  In  a  civil  war  in 
Vietnam. 

We  Americans  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  superb  medical  treatment  given 
our  youngsters  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
in  hospitals  in  Okinawa.  Clark  Air  Base 
in  the  Philippine  Republic,  and  In  Wal- 
ter Reed  Military  Hospital  In  Washing- 
ton and  other  of  our  Army  hospitals 
throughout  the  world. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  pf  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  U  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
unfortunately,  the  hospitals  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  throughout  the 
United  States  are  inadequate.  They  are 
in  fact  geared  to  the  care  of  older  veter- 
ans of  World  Wars  I  and  n.  In  the  Vet- 


erans' Administration  hospitals  there  are 
only  a  compcuratlvely  few  beds  not  occu- 
pied by  veterans  of  our  earlier  wars, 
many  of  whom  are  there  because  of 
syphilis  and  diseases  claimed  to  have 
beai  contacted  in  those  wars.  Not  many 
are  there  as  result  of  wounds  received  in 
combat.  Many  of  the  patients  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  are  mental 
cases  consistently  kept  tranquilized  in 
"chemical  cocoons"  according  to  Dr. 
Louis  J.  West,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
staff. 

American  taxpayers  throughout  the 
succeeding  50  years  will  bear  a  heavy 
financial  burden  for  disability  payments 
and  hospital  care  for  those  men  who 
served  in  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  the  end 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  Will  it  be  an  additional 
part  of  the  tragic  history  of  our  Vietnam 
war  that  our  Government  will  not  pay 
for  the  proper  care  of  these  permanently 
wounded  and  maimed  veterans?  Many  of 
these  now  young  men  were  drafted. 
Many  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  waging 
this  most  unpopular  war  in  the  entire 
history  of  our  republic  and  the  longest 
and  the  bloodiest  of  all  foreign  wars 
waged  in  our  history.  Most  went  to  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  because  they  were  or- 
dered to  go  there.  They  are  entitled  to 
have  and  must  be  given  the  best  medical 
and  hospital  care  possible,  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  thousands  of  cases  this  care 
will  continue  as  long  as  they  live. 


PETITION 


A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina:  ordered  to  lie  on 
'.he  table: 

4  "S.  534 

"Concurrent    resolution    memorallzlng    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  13111,  relating 
to  an  appropriation  for  health,  education 
and  welfare  monies,  and  if  the  veto  Is  not 
overridden  to  do  all  within  Its  power  to 
make  sure  that  funds  for  education  In  Im- 
pacted areas  will  be  appropriated  In  an- 
other manner  and  the  formula  for  such 
monies  shall  not  be  changed 
"Whereas,    the   President    of    the    United 
States  has  vetoed  H.R.  13111.  an  appropria- 
tion   for    Health,    Education    and    Welfare 
which  included  funds  for  education  In  Im- 
pacted areas;  and 

"Whereas,  tf  these  funds  are  not  appro- 
priated In  the  amount  as  provided  In  this 
bill,  it  will  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  and  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  several  of  the  school  districts 
will  be  forced  to  close  their  schools  due  to 
lack  of  fimds  before  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year,  or  at  the  very  least  substantial 
local  tax  increases  will  be  required.  Now. 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
urged  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  13111,  which  appropriates  monies  for 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  including 
monies  for  education  in  Impacted  areas. 

"In  the  event  the  President's  veto  Is  not 
overridden.  It  Is  urgently  requested  that  Con- 
gress do  all  within  Its  power  to  make  sure 
that   these   funds   will   be   appropriated   In 


another  manner  and  in  no  less  amount  than 
that  which  has  already  been  allocated  this 
year  and  that  the  formula  for  monies  to  be 
used  for  education  In  Impacted  areas  shall 
not  be  changed. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  each 
Senator  and  Congressman  from  South  Caro- 
Una." 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment : 

S.  Res.  309.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  inquiries  and 
InvestigaUons  (Rept.  No.  91-673): 

S.  Res.  310.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  a  study  of  Inter- 
governmental relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  munici- 
palities (Rept.  No.  91-670): 

S.  Res.  311.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  a  study  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  national  security  and  Inter- 
national operations  (Rept.  No.  91-671); 

S.  Res.  312.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  Inquiries  and 
investigations  (Rept.  No.  91-672); 

S.  Res.  320.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations  for  a  study  of  execu- 
tive reorganizations  and  Oovernment  re- 
search (Rept.  No.  91-669); 

S.  Res.  322.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  (Rept.  No.  91-689); 

S.  Res.  324.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  or. 
Commerce  for  inquiries  and  investigation.-! 
(Rept.  No.  91-667); 

S.  Ree.  325.  Resolution  authorizing  add! 
tlonal  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  th" 
District  of  Columbia  for  Inquiries  and  in 
vestlgatlons  (Rept.  No.  91-668) ; 

S.  Res.  326.  Resolution  authorizing. addl 
tlonal   expenditures   by   the   CommlUee   on 
Public  Works  for  Inquiries  and  investigations 
(Rept.  No.  91-690); 

S.  Res.  331.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  Inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions (Rept.  No.  91-666); 

R.  Res.  333.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  study  of  administrative  prac- 
tice and  procedure  (Rept.  No.  91-674); 

S.  Res.  3.34.  Resolution  authorizing  addl- 
Uonal  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  an  InvestlgaOon  of  anUtruat 
and  monopoly  laws  (Rept.  No.  91-675); 

S.  Res.  335.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  study  of  matters  pertaining 
to  constitutional  amendments  (Rept  No.  91- 
676): 

S.  Res.  336.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  study  of  matters  pertaining 
to  constitutional  rights  (Rept.  No.  91-677); 

S.  Res.  337.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  an  Investigation  of  criminal 
laws  and  procedures  (Rept.  No.  91-678); 

S.  Res.  338.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  the  consideration  of  matters 
pertaining  to  Federal  ch&rters,  holidays,  and 
oelebratlons  (Rept.  No.  01-679) ; 
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S.  Res.  339.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  study  of  matters  pertaining 
to  Immigration  and  naturalization  (Rept.  No. 
91-680): 

S.  Res.  340.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  study  and  examination  of  the 
Federal  judicial  system  (Rept.  No.  91-681); 

S.  Res.  341.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  an  investigation  of  the  admin- 
istration, operation,  and  enforcement  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  (Rept.  No.  91-682); 

S.  Res.  342.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  an  investigation  of  juvenile 
delinquency    (Rept.  No.  91-683); 

S.  Res.  343.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  an  examination  and  review  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  patents,  trademarks, 
and  copyrlghte  (Rept.  No.  91-684) : 

S.  Res.  344.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  an  investigation  of  national 
penitentiaries  (Rept.  No.  91-685): 

S.  Res.  345.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  study  of  the  problems  created 
by  the  flow  of  refugees  and  escapees  (Rept. 
No.  91-686); 

S.  Res.  346.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  study  of  matters  pertaining 
to  revision  and  codification  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  United  SUtes  (Rept.  No.  91-687) ;  and 

S.  Res.  347.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  ttfe 
Judiciary  for  a  study  of  separation  of  powers 
(Rept.  No.  91-688). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
X         with  an  amendment: 

Z3  >  S.    Res.   308.   Resolution   authorizing   the 

Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations  to 
make  investigations  into  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  of 
Oovernment   (Rept.  No.  91-681); 

S.  Res.  316.  Resolution  continuing,  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditure  by,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  (Rept.  No.  91- 
692); 

S.  Res.  317.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  make  certain  investigations  (Rept.  No. 
91-693); 

S.  Res.  318.  Resolution  to  provide  for  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  (Rept.  No.  91-694); 

S.  Ree.  323.  Resolution  relative  to  extend- 
ing the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  through  January  31,  1971 
(Rept.  No.  91-695); 

8.  Res.  327.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  investigations  of  air,  wa- 
ter, and  environmental  matters,  and  such 
other  related  matters  (Rept.  No.  91-696); 

S.  Res.  329.  Resolution  tq  authorize  ad- 
ditional expenditures  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  inquiries  and 
Investigations  (Rept.  No.  91-497); 

S.  Res.  330.  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional expenditures  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  inquires  and  in- 
vestigations (Rept.  No.  91-698);  and 

S.  Res.  332.  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional expenditures  to  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  for  inquires  and 
investigations   (Rept.  No.  91-699). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  307.  Resolution  to  authorize  ex- 
penditures for  salaries  and  for  other  pur- 
poses for  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  (Rept.  No.  91-700) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Wilxiams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Pxlx,,  Mr.  Kznneot,  Mr. 
Nelson,   Mr.   Mondale,   Mr.   Eaclx- 
TON,  Mr.  Cbanston,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 
PmonTT,  Mr.  Schwqkeb,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Brooki:,  Mr.  Bttroick, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Esvin,  Mr.  Pm.- 
BKicHT,  Mr.  GooDELL,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
HAKTKE,  Mr.  INOT7TE,  Mt.  Joroan  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  McCabtht,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 
toya,   Mr.   Pastore,   Mr.   Pbbct,  Mr. 
RzBicorr,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Sponc.) 
S.  3418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to 
assist  them  In  establishing  special  depart- 
ments and  programs  m  the  field  of  family 
practice,   and   otherwise   to   encourage   and 
promote  the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  in  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine; to  the  Committee  on  lAbcr  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborocch  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  3419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Claire 
E.  Brou:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 
S.  3420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hassan 
Chaharsough   Vakil;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.  3421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  so  as  to  Impose  certain 
minimum  benefit  standards  under  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Ribicofp  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  3422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vernon  H. 
and  Llsette  E.  Samuelson  and  George  V.  and 
Helen  M.  Samuelson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  3423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arvlnd  J. 

Madhanl,  his  wife,  Mandaklnl  Madhanl,  and 

their   children,    Parag   Madhanl,    and    Ajay 

Madhanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  3418— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  NEED  FOR 
MORE  PRACTITIONERS  OP  FAM- 
ILY MEDICINE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  help  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
educate  larger  numbers  of  doctors  in 
the  field  of  family  medicine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3418)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  to  assist  them  In  establishing 
special  departments  and  programs  in 
the  field  of  family  practice,  and  other- 
wise to  encourage  and  promote  the 
training  of  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel  in  the  field  of  family  medicine, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  LaW^r  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 


1931,  three-fourths  of  all  physicians  In 
private  practice  were  general  practition- 
ers. In  more  recent  years,  the  demand 
for  specialists  and  the  preference  of 
many  doctors  to  specialize,  has  reduced 
the  percentage  of  general  practitioners 
to  one-fifth  of  all  doctors. 

In  the  years  between  1963  and  1967 
along,  general  practitioners  decreased 
7.3  percent  while  the  specialists  in- 
creased as  follows:  Surgical  specialists 
by  15.9  percent,  medical  specialists  )ay 
18.6  percent,  and  others  19.4  percent. 
The  growth  of  the  specialists  was  dic- 
tated by  the  dramatic  advances  In  medi- 
cal science  that  make  it  Impossible  for 
one  man  to  master  all  the  fields  of  medi- 
cal knowledge.  Surgery,  pathology,  in- 
ternal medicine,  psychiatry,  pedi- 
atrics— all  deserve  the  exclusive  atten- 
tion of  great  numbers  of  doctors.  Today, 
80  percent  of  the  graduates  from  medi- 
cal school  prepare  themselves  for  a  spe- 
cialty practice. 

The  result  has  been  a  growing  gap  be- 
tween the  family  needing  generalized 
health  information  and  care  for  its  men 
and  women,  babies,  teenagers,  and 
grandparents,  who  may  suffer  from  time 
to  time  from  a  great  variety  of  maladies 
and  injuries. 

Fortunately,  medical  practice  has  be- 
gim  to  recognize  the  need  for  new  train- 
ing programs  for  the  general  practi- 
tioner. In  some  medical  schools,  courses 
are  now  being  offered  which  lead  to  a 
new  "specialty'.' — the  practice  of  family 
medicine. 

The  family  practice  doctor  Is  trained 
to  consider  and  to  treat  persons  in  the 
context  of  their  family  and  surroundings. 
Preventive  health  is  one  of  his  major 
objectives. 

A  second  function  is  to  refer  patients 
needing  specialty  care  or  treatment  to  the 
right  person  and  place.  In  that  respect  he 
is  the  single  contact  where  an  entire  fam- 
ily may  go  for  comprehensive  medical 
care.  There  are  30  million  Americans  who 
today  have  no  access  to  a  family  physi- 
cian thereby  they  can  enter  into  the 
medical  care  system. 

As  the  National  Commission  on  Com- 
munity Health  Services  describes  the  role 
of  the  family  practice  doctor : 

Every  individual  should  have  a  personal 
physician  who  Is  the  central  point  for  In- 
tegration and  continuity  of  all  medical  and 
medically  related  services  to  his  patient. 
Such  a  physician  will  emphasize  the  practice 
of  preventive  medicine,  through  his  own  ef- 
forts and  in  partnership  with  the  health  and 
social  resources  of  the  community. 

The  physician  should  be  aware  of  the  many 
and  varied  social,  emotional  and  environ- 
mental factors  that  Infiuence  the  health  of 
his  patient  and  his  patient's  family.  He  will 
either  render,  or  direct  the  patient  to,  what- 
ever services  best  suit  his  needs.  His  concern 
will  be  for  the  patient  as  a  whole  and  his 
relationship  with  the  patient  must  be  a  con- 
tinuing one.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  coordi- 
nating role.  It  is  essential  that  all  pertinent 
health  Information  be  channeled  through 
him  regardless  of  what  Institution,  agency, 
or  individual  renders  the  service.  He  will  have 
knowledge  of  the  access  to  all  health  re- 
sources of  the  community — social,  preven- 
tive, diagnostic,  therapeutic  and  rehabilita- 
tive— and  win  mobilize  them  for  the  patient. 

The  importance  of  the  family  practice 
physician  is  evident  when  we  remember 
that  the  Americans  most  lacking  medical 
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care  are  those  ol  low  and  modest  incomes 
who  lack  the  means  and  the  family  tra- 
dition of  looking  for  the  kind  of  medical 
care  they  need.  The  rural  poor,  the 
ghetto  dweller,  the  elderly,  the  migrant — 
these  are  the  people  who  have  suffered 
most  from  the  decline  of  the  general 
practitioner. 

In  February  1969.  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  approved  an  American 
Board  of  Family  Practice,  with  powers 
to  conduct  exammatlons  and  grant  cer- 
tification to  family  physicians.  A  few 
medical  schools  are  offering  or  develop- 
ing courses  leading  to  certification  in  this 
field,  including  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  School  at  Galveston. 

In  order  to  support  and  stimulate  this 
field  of  medical  study.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $50  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  $75  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1972.  and  $100  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  estab- 
lish departments  and  programs  in  the 
field  of  family  practice,  and  to  encourage 
the  training  of  medical  and  paramedical 
persormel  in  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  3418)  is  as  fcdlows: 

S.  3418 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  ThAt  P&rt 
D  of  title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  to  recMl  as  follows: 
"Pa«t  D — Oeants  To  Psovtw  PmonoMONAi. 

Atm  Technical  Traindjc  in  th«  Pixlo  of 

Familt  Mxoicink 

"OBCUiBATION     OV    PVaFOSB 

•Sec.  761.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  the  malOng  of  grants  to  assist — 

"(a)  public  and  private  nonprofit  medical 
schools — 

"(1)  to  operate,  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  medical  education  program,  separate 
and  distinct  departments  devoted  to  proivld- 
ing  teaching  and  Instruction  In  all  phases  of 
family  practice: 

"(2)  to  construct  such  faclUUes  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of  train- 
ing In  the  field  of  family  medicine  whether 
as  a  part  of  a  medical  school  or  as  separate 
outpatient  or  similar  facility; 

"(3)  to  operate,  or  participate  In.  special 
tralxUng  programs  for  paramedical  personnel 
In  the  field  of  family  medicine:  and 

"(4)  to  operate,  or  parUclpate  in.  special 
training  programs  to  teach  and  train  medical 
personnel  to  head  departments  of  family 
practice  or  otherwise  teach  family  practice 
In  medical  schools. 

"(b)  public  and  private  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals which  provide  training  programs  for 
medical  students.  Interns,  or  residents — 

••  ( 1 )  to  operate,  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
medical  training  programs,  special  profes- 
sional training  programs  In  the  field  of  fam- 
Uy  medicine  for  medical  students.  Interns, 
or  residents; 

"(2)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
training  in  the  field  of  family  medicine 
whether  as  a  part  of  a  hospital  or  as  a  sep- 
arate outpatient  or  similar  faculty; 

"(3)  to  provide  flnttnclal  assistance  (In  the 
form  of  scholarships.  feUowshlps.  or  sUpends) 
to  Interns,  residents,  or  other  medical  per- 
sonnel who  are  In  need  thereof,  who  are  par- 


ticipants In  a  program  of  such  hospital  which 
provides  special  training  (accredited  by  a 
recognised  body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education) 
m  the  field  of  family  medicine,  and  who  plan 
to  specialize  or  work  In  the  practice  of  fam- 
Uy  medicine;  and 

"(4)  to  operate,  or  participate  In,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  person- 
nel m  the  field  of  famUy  medicine. 

"AUTHOSIZATION    OF    APPROPSIATIONS 

"Sec.  762.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•60,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  (75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  •100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
avaUable  for  the  purpose  for  which  appro- 
priated untU  the  close  of  the  fiscal  aear 
which  UnmedUtely  follows  such  year.      ^ 

"CSANTS    ST    SECarTAST 

"Sec.  763.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  762,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  761. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
part  iinless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  appUcatlon  shall  be  In  such  form, 
submitted  In  such  manner,  and  contain  such 
Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  have 
prescribed  by  regulations  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  him  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Grants  imder  this  part  shaU  be  In 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  appUcatlon  for  a 
grant  any  part  of  which  is  to  be  used  for 
major  construction  or  remodeling  of  any  fa- 
cility, the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
part  of  the  grant  which  is  to  be  so  used  un- 
less the  recipient  of  such  grant  enters  Into 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
which  win  equitably  protect  the  financial  In- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  event 
such  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  grant  or  part  thereof  was 
made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  lO-year 
period  which  commences  on  the  date  such 
construction  or  remodeUng  Is  completed. 

"(e)  Grants  made  under  this  part  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  made 
and  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"bxjodhjtt  fob  osants 
"Sec.  764.   (a)    In  order  for  any  medical 
school  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  such  school — 

"(I)  must  be  a  pubUc  or  other  nonprofit 
school  of  medicine;  and 

"(2)  must  be  accredited  as  a  school  of 
medicine  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  except  that  the  requirement 
of  this  clause  (2)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sat- 
isfied If.  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine which  by  reason  of  no.  or  an  Insufllclent 
period  of  operation  Is  not.  at  the  time  of 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  part,  eUgl- 
ble  for  s\ich  accreditation,  the  Commis- 
sioner finds,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that 
there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  school 
wlU  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  following  the  normal  gradua- 
tion date  of  students  who  are  In  their  first 
year  of  Instruction  at  such  school  during 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  Secretary  makes 


a  final  determination  as  to  approval  of  the 
application. 

"(b)  In  order  for  any  hospital  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  grant  under  this  piart.  such  hospi- 
tal— 

"  ( 1 )  must  be  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
hospital;  and 

"(2)  must  conduct  or  be  prepared  to  con- 
duct In  connection  with  Its  other  activities 
(whether  or  not  as  an  afflUate  of  a  school  of 
medicine)  one  or  more  programs  of  medical 
training  for  medical  students.  Interns,  or 
residents,  which  Is  accredited  by  a  recog- 
nized body  or  bodies,  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"APPBOVAL  OF  OaANTS 

"Sac.  765.  (a)  A  grant  ufider  this  part  may 
be  made  only  If  the  application  thereof  Is 
recommended  lor  approval  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Family  Medicine  and  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determination 
that— 

"  ( 1 )  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  section  764; 

"(2)  the  appUcant  has  compUed  with  the 
requirements  of  section  763; 

"(3)  the  grant  Is  to  be  used  for  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
761; 

"(4)  It  contains  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  make  the  deter- 
minations required  of  him  under  this  section 
and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

"(5)  It  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  appUcant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  (pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  shall  have  been  promulgated  by 
him  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register) 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  all  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part;  and 

"(6)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assxuance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor arqsubcontractor  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  faclUty 
win  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locaUty  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davls- 
Baoon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276»- 
276a&).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  paragraph,  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1960  (16  FJl.  3176;  66  Stat.  1267). 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c) . 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  approve  any 
grant  to — 

"(1)  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
operate  a  separate  department  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  family  medicine  unless  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that — 

"(A)  such  department  Is  (or  wlU  be.  when 
established)  of  equal  standing  with  the 
other  departments  within  such  school 
which  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  other 
medical  specialty  disciplines 

"(B)  such  department  wUl.  In  terms  of 
the  subjects  offered  and  the  type  and  quaUty 
of  Instruction  provided,  be  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  thereof  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  In  the  specialty 
of  fanUly  practice  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Education;  or 
"(2)  a  hospital  to  establish  or  operate  a 
special  program  for  medical  students.  In- 
terns, or  residents  In  the  field  of  family 
medicine  unless  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied 
that  such  program  wUl.  In  terms  of  the  type 
of  training  provided,  be  designed  to  prepare 
participants  therein  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  In  the  field  of  fam- 
Uy medicine  by  a  recognized  body  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  approve  any 
grant  under  this  part  unless  the  appUcant 
therefor  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
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the  Secretary  that  funds  made  available 
through  such  grant  wUI  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical.  In- 
crease the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  which 
would,  In  the  absence  of  such  grant,  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
grant  is  requested. 

"PLANNINO   GRANTS 

"Sec.  766.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  assisting 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  (referred  to  In 
section  761)  to  plan  projects  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  such  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30, 1976)  to  maks 
planning  grants  In  such  amounts  and  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
detennlne^  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  tial  section. 

"(b)  From  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jtine  30,  1976)  pursuant  to  section  762 
(a) .  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such  amounts 
as  be  deems  necessary  (but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  •6.000,000  for  any  fiscal  year)  to  make 
the  planning  grants  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"advuobt  covncxl  on  fa»ult  MXDicnn 

"Sbc.  767.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  appoint 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Family  Medicine 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'CoimcU').  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
12  members.  4  of  whom  shall  be  physicians 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  fanUly  medicine, 
4  of  whom  shall  be  physicians  engaged  In  the 
teaching  of  famUy  medicine,  and  4  of  whom 
shall  be  representatives  of  the  general  pub- 
Uc. Members  of  the  Council  shal  be  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  otherwise  In  the  reg- 
ular fuU-tlme  employ  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Elacb  member  of  the  CouncU  shaU 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  4  years,  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shaU  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
3  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  3  at  the 
end  of  the  seoond  year,  8  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  3  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  after  the  date  of  appointment.  A  mem- 
ber shaU  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuous- 
ly for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  Members  of  the  CouncU.  whUe  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  CouncU. 
shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
rates  Axed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day.  including  traveltime,  and 
whUe  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regiilar  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorised  by  section 
6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  Government  service  employed  In^- 
mlttently. 

"(d)  The  CouncU  shaU  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  In  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions for.  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to.  the  admlnlstratlcm  of  this 
title.  The  CouncU  shaU  consider  all  an>lloa- 
tlons  for  grants  under  this  part  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  approval  of  appUcattons  for  grants 
under  this  part. 

"dxfim  iTiuira 
"Sac.  768.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)  the  term  'nonprofit'  as  appUed  to  any 
hospital  or  school  of  medicine,  means  a 
school  of  medicine  or  hoq>ltal  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  sasoclatlons,  no  part  of 
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the  net  earnings  of  which  Intu'es,  or  may 
lawfuUy  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual; 

"(2)  the  term  'famUy  medicine'  means 
those  certain  {Mlndples  and  techniques  and 
that  certain  body  of  medical,  sclentlflc,  ad- 
ministrative and  other  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, which  especlaUy  equip  and  prepare  a 
physician  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  famUy 
medicine; 

"(3)  the  term  'practice  of  a  famUy  medi- 
cine' and  the  term  'practice',  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  term  famUy  medicine, 
mean  the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  physician 
(licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery 
by  the  State  in  which  he  practices  his  pro- 
fession) who  specializes  in  providing  to  fami- 
Ues  (and  members  thereof)  comprehensive, 
continuing,  professional  care  and  treatment 
of  the  type  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
general  health  maintenance;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeUng,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buUdings,  and  initial  equipment  of  any 
such  buUdlngs,  including  architects'  fees,  but 
excluding  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or 
off-site  improvements." 


S.  3421— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXTE3ID  AND  IMPROVE  THE 
FEDERAL-STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COBCPENSATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  Federal-State 
unemplo3rment  compensation  program. 

llils  bill  Is  Introduced  at  a  time  when 
dally  reports  call  our  attention  to  in- 
creased Job  layoffs,  reduced  workweeks, 
and  planned  reductions  in  production. 

Unemployment  compensation  is  the 
Nation's  first  line  of  defense  against 
poverty  and  depression.  By  assisting  the 
tcanporarily  JcAless  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum purchasing  power,  unemployment 
Insurance  helps  to  prevent  tonporary 
economic  weaknesses  from  turning  into 
a  full-fledged  depression. 

Today,  at  a  time  when  heavy  pressures 
are  being  exerted  on  our  economy  to  stop 
inflation,  this  defense  is  becoming  as 
obsolete  as  the  Maglnot  line.  This  bill 
would  make  a  significant  contribution 
toward  revitalizing  the  program. 

Since  1935  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  has  provided  income 
benefits  to  millions  of  men  and  wcMnen 
during  temporary  periods  of  Joblessness. 
The  program  has  been  a  significant  con- 
tributor to  the  economic  security  of 
workers,  their  families,  industry,  and  the 
Nation. 

But  despite  the  great  economic 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  program  was  established,  the  legisla- 
tion has  remained  sidistantially  un- 
changed in  35  years. 

As  a  result,  the  level  of  unemployment 
oompensation  has  fallen  sadly  behind 
the  times.  In  1938  the  effective  ratio  of 
average  unemployment  benefits  was  43 
percent  of  the  average  weekly  wage.  In 
1969  it  was  34  perooit  of  the  average 
wage. 

In  seven  States  average  benefits  are 
less  than  three-tenths  the  average  wage. 

Moreoiver,  the  maximum  benefit  in  al- 
most every  State  is  a  lower  percent  of 
average  wages  than  it  was  25  or  30  years 
ago. 

In  over  35  Joxlsdictions  the  maximum 


weekly  benefit  would  serve  to  put  a  fam- 
ily of  four  below  the  official  poverty 
line. 

Because  of  these  weaknesses,  the  un- 
emplojrment  Insurance  program  tias 
failed  to  function  as  an  ec(xiomic  sta- 
bilizer. Both  in  1958  and  again  in  1961 
the  Federal  Government  nad  to  rusb 
tonporary  relief  to  strengthen  it  in  times 
of  recession. 

Democrats  and  RQ>ublicans  alike  have 
long  recognized  the  tirgent  need  for  pro- 
gram Improvements.  Every  recent  ad- 
ministration has  sought  an  improved 
benefit  structure. 

In  1954  President  Easenhower's  Eco- 
nomic Report  stated: 

Originally,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity In  1935.  the  States  set  benefits  gener- 
aUy  at  60  percent  of  weekly  wages.  However, 
they  also  fixed  dollar  maximums  wlUcb  have 
significantly  curtaUed  benefits.  The  effective 
ratio  of  average  weekly  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  average  weekly  wages  of  covered  work- 
ers was  43  percent  in  1938.  Since  then,  wltb 
doUar  maximxuns  falling  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  wage  levels,  the  effective  ratio  has 
faUen  to  33  percent.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
states  raise  these  dollar  maTlmums  so  that 
the  payments  to  the  great  majority  of  bene- 
ficiaries may  equal  at  least  half  their  regular 
eariUngs. 

In  1962,  President  Keimedy  recom- 
mended "incentives  for  the  States  to 
provide  increased  benefits  so  VaaX  the 
great  majority  of  covered  workers  will 
be  eligible  for  weekly  benefits  equal  to  at 
least  half  of  their  average  weekly  wage." 

President  Nixon  in  his  July  1969  un- 
employment insurance  message  to  Ck>n- 
gress  renewed  this  plea  for  adequate  un- 
employment insurance  benefits.  His  mes- 
sage referred  to  the  problem  as  follows: 

If  the  program  is  to  fulflU  its  role.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  average  maximum  be  raised. 
A  maximum  of  two-thirds  of  the  average 
wage  In  the  State  would  result  in  benefits  of 
60%  in  wages  to  at  least  80%  of  Insured 
votken. 

These  Presidential  messages  have  re- 
iterated the  national  goal  of  providing 
the  great  majority  of  workers  with  un- 
employment benefits  which  would  equal 
at  least  half  of  their  regular  wage. 

We  have  exended  much  rhetoric  but 
little  real  effort  to  reach  this  goal. 

In  1965  the  highest  benefits  available 
in  34  States  were  less  than  half  the  aver- 
age wage.  Today,  5  years  later,  there  still 
ronain  30  States  which  do  not  provide 
a  maximum  benefit  equal  to  half  the 
average  wage. 

Now  the  present  administration  has 
recommended  bnce  again  that  the  States 
be  permitted  to  deal  with  this  deplorable 
state  of  affairs.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
even  the  present  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
termed  the  progress  of  State  action  as 
disappointing. 

It  is  time  for  C!ongress  to  act. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  wlU 
strengthen  the  benefit  structure  of  the 
program.  It  would  establish  a  minimum 
Federal  standard  that  would  assure  the 
majority  of  woiicers  a  ben^t  egval  to  at 
least  one-half  their  average  weddy  wage. 
The  maximum  we^ly  beneflt  required 
under  a  State  program  would  be  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  statewide  average 
weekly  wage. 
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This  proposed  standard  is  not  coercive. 
But  there  is  an  incentive  provided  for  the 
SUtes  to  meet  this  goal.  Failure  would 
result  in  a  5-percent  tax  credit  reduction 
for  each  year  of  faUure.  The  present  90- 
percent  Federal  Ux  credit  appUed  to  the 
3-percent  Federal  tax  would  be  reduced 
by  5  percent  each  year  the  State  faUed 
to  meet  the  standard.  The  total  reduc- 
tion in  tox  credits  would  be  limited  to 
three-fifths  of  the  3-percent  Federal  tax. 
or  1.20  percent.  The  possibility  of  re- 
duced tax  credits  for  employers  wUl  en- 
courage State  legislators  to  improve  and 
maintain  the  benefit  structure  of  their 
program. 

A  large  group  of  States  already  meet 
the  standard  proposed  in  this  bill.  Many 
additional  States  could  meet  the  stand- 
ard with  modest  improvements  in  their 
program. 

This  minimum  Federal  benefit  stand- 
ard is  intended  to  be  a  base  from  which 
all  the  SUtes  can  stort  to  move  toward 
the  recommended  benefit  goal.  The  pro- 
posed biU  will  improve  the  existing  ben- 
efit structure  of  the  program  and  pro- 
vide additional  time  for  the  States  to 
enact  additional  benefit  improvementa 
without  placing  an  unexpected  burden 
upon  their  existing  State  program. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  foUowing  table  showing 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  average  weekly  wage  by  se- 
lected years  in  each  jurisdiction  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  f\ill  following  the  Uble. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAXIMUM  WttKlY  BENEFIT  AS  PERCENT  OF  AVERAGE 
WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT.  BY  STATE. 
SatCTtO  YtARS-1939  69 


suit 


1939 


/jg 


D«.l 
1969 


•5  *3 

45  27  42 

AniOM-..'-"."." li  *■ 

ArfcamM »?  fj 

Olitornia J?  " 

Colorido •'  J5„ 

Coniwctieut »  *** 

IMawart  .             *  " 

District  ot  Coiuniba S8  » 

FhHKli J>  * 

'ISSSJ:- 57  kIS 

Itiw-  -" **  *° 

Kmsss  •  ...------.-•■  "^ 

Itontyeiy;!'!;.! ''  " 

-  LwisiaM "  ~ 

M«.nt "  *2 

•"•ryUnd 63  « 

M»ss»chus«tti 11  ,,  2 

•«<ch.pn II  3^2 

MinntMia *♦  ?* 

Mnsissippt *  J* 

MiMoori  60  43 

IHonfiM  M  11 

N«to'«Ki     65  43 

Nevada         ...j J*  35  51 

New  HampshiM 7Z  » 

N«w  Jersey »  " 

NewMeiKO 70  38 

New  York      39  47 

North  Caiolina •'  J* 

North  Dawti 69  50 

osJT::::::: «  « 

Pennsylvania •"  Tj 

Puerto  Rico *• 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


44 

31  44 

41 

50 

4C 

60 

60  7S 

40 

50 

36 

43 

66  7 

52  5 

33 

33  40 

50 

50 

46.7 

42 

52.5 

51 

52 

31  50 

47 

41 

42 

39 

41 

36  51 

55 

50 

50 

46 

42 

50 

34  4S 

33 

45 

49 

50 


SUte 


1939 


July 
1965 


Dec. 1, 
1969 


RhodelslarHl S     **^  ^50 

South  Carolina 2  «  42 

South  Dakota 77  «i  44 

T""**^* to  42  3« 

Te»a$..     K7  50  M 

UUh S7  50  50 

Vermont »'  ^  45 

Virginia 'J  37  31 

Washington S  34  40 

*"<vi'»'ni* S  52  5  52.5 

gH:::::::::":::::::      v     ^       ^ 

Note  When  2  figures  aie  shown  the  higher  includes  maximum 
illowance  lor  dependents, 
c-  „.  II  <;  n«ojrtment  ol  Labor.  Manpower  Administration. 

data.     Monthly  Labof  Review.    January  19/0. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore  The  bill  wiU  be  received  and  appro- 
Ktely  referred:  and.  without  objec- 
t^on.    Uie   biU   wUl   be   printed   m   the 

The  bill  <S.  3421)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  so  ^  to 
impose  certain  minimum  benefit  stana- 
ards  under  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  RiBicorr:  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
mance.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3421 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  l'«««l,  5/«'"  °i 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembUd.  That  (a)  the 
internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
Uby  redesignating  section  3309  of  such 
code  as  section  3310  and  (3)  by  insert  ng 
after  section  3308  of  such  Code  a  new  section 
3309  as  follows: 
•Sec.  3309.  Benefit  requlrementa. 

•■(a)  CraTincATioN.— On  October  31.  1971. 
and  on  October  31  of  each  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  each  State  whoae  law  he 
finds  is  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c)  and  has  been  In  accord  with 
such  requirements  for  substantially  all  of 
the  12-month  period  ending  on  such  Octo- 
ber 31  and  that  there  has  been  substantial 
compliance  with  such  SUte  law  requirements 
during  such  period  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  not  withhold  bis  certlflcaUon  to  the 
Secretary  unless,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  agency, 
he  finds  that  the  State  law  is  not  In  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  or 
has  been  In  accord  with  such  requlremenU 
for  subauntlally  all  of  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod ending  on  such  October  31  or  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  comply  subsUntlally 
with  such  State  law  requirement*  during 
such  period.  For  any  State  which  Is  not  cerU- 
fied  under  this  subsection  on  any  October  31. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  wUhln  ten  days 
thereafter  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  reduc- 
Uon  in  the  credit  allowable  to  taxpayers  sub- 
ject to  the  unemployment  compensaUon  law 
of  such  SUte  pursuant  to  section  3302(c)  (4) . 
"(b)  Notice  to  Governor  of  Noncertlfica- 
tlon  —If  at  any  Ume  the  SecreUry  of  Labor 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  State  may  not  be 
certified  under  subsection  (a)  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Governor  of  such  State, 
"(c)  Requirements. — 

'•(1)  OcNKRAL  «oi«.— The  Sute  law  shall 
provide  that  the  weekly  benefit  amount  of 
any  eligible  Individual  for  a  week  of  total  un- 
employment  shall,  subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
be  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of 
such  individual's  average  weekly  wage  as  de- 
termined by  the  State  agency. 


"(2)  DcEMXO  COMPLIANCE. — The  State  law 
of  any  State  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
requirement  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  for 
any  i2-month  period  ending  on  October  31. 
If  under  such  law  as  in  effect  during  such 
period —  ,  ^^     , 

"(A)  not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  earned  the  qualifying  wage 
under  such  law  in  the  calendar  year  ending 
on  the  preceding  December  31  could  have  re- 
ceived weekly  compensaUon.  Including  de- 
pendents' allowances  (If  any),  equal,  for  a 
week  of  tot4il  unemployment,  to  not  leas  than 
50  percent  of  their  own  average  weekly  wage; 

or  ..... 

•■(B)  not  leas  than  80  percent  of  the  in- 
dlvlduaU  who  Oled  claims  under  such  law 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  on  the 
preceding  June  30.  and  who  met  the  quaU- 
fying  wage  or  employment  requirement  un- 
der such  law,  were  entitled  to  weekly  com- 
pensation, including  dependents'  allowances 
(If  any),  equal,  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment, to  not  leas  than  60  percent  of 
their  own  average  weekly  wage,  or 

••(C)  there  was  contained  a  benefit  formula 
or  formulas  which  provided  an  Individual 
weekly  benefit  amount  equal,  for  a  week  of 
total  unemployment,  to  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  individuals  average  weekly  wage,  up 
to  a  maximum  weekly  benefit  exclusive  of 
dependent*'  allowances  (If  any)  equal  to  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  paid  In  covered  employment  during  a 
period  ending  not  earUer  than  the  December 
31  which  last  preceded  the  commencement  of 
such  12-month  period. 

"(e)  Definition  of  average  weekly  wage.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'average  weekly  wage"  means — 

••(A)  when  used  In  reference  to  the  wage 
of  an  individual,  an  amount  equal  to  which- 
ever of  the  following  Is  appropriate  under 
State  law:  (l)  one-thirteenth  of  such  indi- 
vidual's high-quarter  wages  In  his  base  pe- 
riod, or  (U)  the  amount  obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  amount  of  wages  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  limitation  on  amount  of 
wages  subject  to  contributions  under  the 
State  law)  paid  to  such  individual  during 
his  base  period  by  the  number  of  weeks  in 
which  he  performed  services  In  employment 
covered  under  such  State  law  during  such 
period,  and 

••(B)  when  used  In  reference  to  wages  paid 
in  a  State,  the  amount  computed  by  the 
Stat«  agency  at  least  once  each  year  on  the 
basis  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  limitation  on 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  contributions 
under  the  State  law)  reported  by  employers 
as  paid  for  services  covered  under  such  State 
law  (I)  during  the  first  four  of  the  last  six 
completed  calendar  quarters  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  computation,  divided  by  a 
figure  representing  fifty-two  times  the 
twelve-month  average  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  pay  period  which  Includes  the 
twelfth  day  of  each  month  during  the  same 
four  calendar  quarters,  as  reported  by  such 
employers,  or  (11)  during  the  calendar  quar- 
ter specified  In  such  State  law  of  the  first 
four  of  the  last  six  completed  calendar  quar- 
ters prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  the  com- 
putaUon,  divided  by  a  figure  representing 
thirteen  times  the  three-month  average  of 
the  number  of  employees  In  the  pay  period 
which  includes  the  twelfth  day  of  each 
month  during  the  same  calendar  quarter,  as 
reported  by  such  employers." 

(b)  The  table  of  secUons  for  chapter  23 
of  such  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out 
"SBC.  3309.  Short  title." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•Sec.  3309.  Benefit  requirements." 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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•SBC.  3310.  Short  tlUe.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3302(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (4)  as 
follows : 

••(4)  If  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  of  a  State  has  not  been  certified  for  a 
12-month  period  ending  on  October  31  pur- 
suant to  section  3309(a).  then  the  total 
credits  (after  applying  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection)  otherwise  allowable  under  this 
section,  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
October  31  occurs.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
subject  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  of  such  State  shall  be  reduced — 

••(A)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  In  which 
October  31,  1971.  or  October  31  of  any  suc- 
ceeding year  occurs,  by  5  percent  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  3301  with  respect  to  the 
wages  i>ald  by  such  taxpayer  during  such  tax- 
able year  which  are  attributable  to  such 
Stata;  plus 

•'(B)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  In  which 
October  31.  1972.  or  October  31  of  any  sxic- 
ceedlng  year  occurs,  by  a  percent  of  the  tax 
ImfKised  by  section  3301  with  respect  to  the 
wages  paid  by  such  taxptayer  during  such 
taxable  year  which  are  attributable  to  such 
State  equal  to  the  percent  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying 5  percent  by  the  number  of  preced- 
ing taxable  years  with  respect  to  which  a 
reduction  In  credit  had  been  Imposed  by  rea- 
son, of  the  application  of  clause  (A),  or.  If 
less,  40  percent." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    32S5 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3255,  to  require  airlines  to 
segregate  smokers  from  nonsmokers. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    3335 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talhadge)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkuan)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3335.  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  tax-exempt  status  and  the 
deductibility  of  contributions  to  certain 
private  schools. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1 969— AMENDMENTS 

AMBNDUENT    NO.   4S6 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen. 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Talmadge.  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, liltended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
joinUy,  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  514)  to  extend 
programs  of  assistance  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENTS  TO  LOWER 
THE  VOTING  AGE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  (Mr. 
Bayh),  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  be  holding  2  days 
of  hearings  on  proposed  amendments  to 
lower  the  voting  age.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  February  16  beginning  at  10:00 
a.m.  in  room  318,  Old  Senate  OflQce 
Building,  and  on  February  17  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  1202  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to 
the  staff  of  the  subcommittee,  exten- 
sion 3018.    

NOTICE  OF  HEARIN<3S  ON  "HEART 
DISEASE,  CANCER,  STROKE,  AND 
KIDNEY  DISEASE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  press.  I  wiah  to  announce  at  this 
time  that  on  February  17  and  18  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  will  hold  hearings 
on  S.  3355,  the  "Heart  Disease,  Cancer, 
Stroke,  and  Kidney  Disease  Amendments 
of  1970,"  and  related  bills. 

In  1965  Congress  passed  a  law.  Public 
Law  89-239,  establishing  regional  medi- 
cal programs,  which  were  designed  to 
help  physicians  and  other  providers  of 
care  to  bring  the  latest  advances  in  diag- 
nosis, treatment  and  rehabilitation  to 
patients  suffering  from  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseases.  This 
extended  legislation  adds  kidney  disease 
as  a  concern  of  the  regional  medical 
programs. 

Heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  kid- 
ney disease  are  by  far  the  leading  causes 
of  death  in  the  United  States.  Together, 
these  diseases  accounted  for  well  over  1 
million  deaths  in  1969,  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  deaths  in  the  United  States 
last  year.  The  specific  inclusion  of  kid- 
ney disease  in  my  bill  reflects  the  grow- 
ing concern  over  this  major  chronic  dis- 
ease, which  a£Qicts  about  8  million 
Americans  and  kills  about  60,000  Ameri- 
cans each  year. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  kidney  dis- 
ease as  causes  of  death  and  disability  In 
this  country,  there  is  need  for  efforts  to 
promote  the  application  of  new  knowl- 
edge about  these  diseases  and  to  rapidly 
diffuse  the  new  knowledge  and  skills  to 
help  physicians  treat  patients  more  effec- 
tively. I  believe  that  prompt  action  on 
my  bill  will  help  Americans  reap  the 
benefits  from  our  struggle  against 
disease. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  U.S.  TROOP 
COMMITMENTS  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  The 
Rochester  Times  Union  of  January  29, 
contains  a  column  written,  by  the  dis- 
tingLiished  chief  correspondent  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Gaimett  News 
Service.  Mr.  Jack  Bell.  Mr.  BeU  writes 


on  the  question  of  reductions  in  U.S. 
troop  commitments  in  Europe.  In  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Bell  discusses,  with  his  cus- 
tomary cogency  and  clarity,  differences 
of  viewpoint  as  expressed  by  the  Vice 
President  and  a  spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  to 
Europe,  a  matter  which  Is  interwoven 
with  this  question.  He  also  notes  the  rise 
in  sentiment  in  the  Senate  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  troop  commitment  in  Europe 
which — I  stress — insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned has  nothing  to  do  with  ending  the 
NATO  Treaty  commitment  itself.  Rather, 
a  reduction  of  forces  would  be  a  step 
in  converting  an  anachronism  Into  a 
situation  more  attimed  to  today's  needs 
and  realities  in  Europe. 

I  stress  that  because  unless  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  commitment  Is 
promptly  recognized  sus  such — as  Mr. 
Beg  in  his  column  does  recognize — and 
the  administration  and  the  Senate  can 
cooperate  in  bringing  about  a  sensible 
reduction,  there  will  be  the  danger,  in 
my  judgment,  of  panic  or  irritated  with- 
drawals of  forces  at  a  later  date. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Bell's  column  will  be  ready  carefully  In 
the  executive  branch  no  less  than  in  the 
Senate.  To  that  end,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Troop  Fullback  Due  in  EimoPE 
(By  Jack  BeU) 

President  Nixon  Is  clinging  to  a  holdover 
policy  of  "flexible  response"  evolved  by  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  that  seems 
to  nullify  for  Europe  his  Guam  Doctrine  of 
reducing  American  commltn^nts  around  the 
world. 

The  adoption  q^  this  concept  has  put  the 
President  on  a  collision  course  with  the  Sen- 
ate— if  not  so  clearly  with  the  House. 

The  Issue  is,  drawing  down  the  310.000  U.S. 
troops,  their  235,000  dependente  and- 14,000 
civilian  employees  maintained  in  Europe. 

Elxpenditures  for  these  represent  a  major 
share  of  the  $12  billion  annual  American 
contribtulon  to  NATO. 

The  "flexible  response"  theory  calls  for 
maintenance  of  large  conventional  forces 
which  would  permit  the  West  to  respond  to 
attack  without  Immediate  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  aimed  at  preventing  piece  meal 
aggression  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  might 
believe  they  could  get  away  with  if  the  West's 
only  defense  were  nuclear  war. 

But  this  theory  of  deterrence  seems  a  great 
deal  less  applicable  today  than  it  was  in  1962 
when  the  Soviets  were  making  threatening 
gestures  at  Berlin. 

The  glaring  imbalance  in  it  la  that  the 
major  Western  European  nations,  their  af- 
fluence restored  by  $28  billion  in  American 
aid,  continue  to  default  arrogantly  on  their 
responsibility  to  defend  themselves. 

Nixon's  Guam  Doctrine  pointed  clearly 
toward  phasing  out  the  American  role  as 
policeman  of  the  world.  But  when  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  T.  Angew  predicted  this  disen- 
gagement would  apply  to  E^u•ope  as  well  as  to 
Asia,  he  was  bltmtly  contradicted  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Elliot  L.  Richardson. 

Speaking  for  the  Administration,  Richard- 
son pictured  dire  consequences  which  would 
follow  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  He  said 
such  action  would  encourage  the  already 
delinquent  Europeans  to  reduce  further  their 
wholly  Inadequate  forces. 


^ 
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He  Mkld  It  wouMi  r»l»e  doubt  that  th«  VS. 
IntendB  to  me«t  lU  coiiunltni«nta  and  would 
•bkke  the  structure  of  world  order. 

He  contended  only  the  reluctant  OermMM 
could  nil  the  gap.  compounding  the  »«n8l"7* 
fear*  of  Russia  and  some  members  of  the 
Western  Alliance  of  such  a  buUdup  of  mili- 
tary strength. 

U  these  are  cogent  reasons  for  maintain- 
ing a  substantial  force  In  Europe,  why  do 
the  Western  Europeans  give  only  Up  service 
to  them?  Must  we  forever  post  our  Bghtlng 
men  there  as  a  hostage  for  U.S.  fulflUment  of 
Its  commitments? 

Plainly,  the  Western  Europeans  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  threat  of  attack  Is  anywhere 
near  as  great  as  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  1960b. 
Despite  •the   Increase    in    the   number   of 
Soviet  divisions  in  Central  Europe,  the  fears 
raised  by  Moscow's  intervention  In  the  In- 
ternal  affairs  of   Czechoelovakla  have  sub- 
Even  Richardson  concedes  that  American 
troops    cannot    be    maintained    at    present 
strength  in  Europe    forever  t^t^^l"    _,„ 
But  one  wonders  If  and  when  the  day  will 
arrlle  when  Nixon  wlU  be  willing  to  apply 
to  Europe  the  same  lOnd  of  troop  withdrawals 
he  has  instigated  at  Infinitely  graver  risks 
In  Vietnam.  ...  ^ 

Can  he  continue  to  say  to  South  Vietnam 
'•get  ready  to  light  your  own  war"  while  re- 
assuring Europe  that  we  will  always  be  there? 
This  Issue  cannot  long  remain  on  the  shelf. 
Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  a 
majority  of  his  Senate  colleagues  are  asking 
for  a  beginning  in  scaling  down  the  European 
commitment.  While  their  resolution  calls 
for  a  -substantial  reduction"  In  U.S.  troops, 
that  matter  is  certainly  negotiable. 

II  nothing  else,  the  financial  stringency  of 
the  budget  dictates  a  reduction  In  overaU 
military  manpower  equal  to  the  300,000  cut 
in  force  strength  In  the  cxirrent  flflcal_year. 
What  could  look  more  Inviting  to  a  Con- 
gress bent  on  cutting  military  spending  than 
the  112  billion  outlay  for  a  NATO  organlaa- 
Uon  V«|f8tem  Europe  treats  as  a  stepchUd? 


would  negotiate  on  textiles  first;  the 
others  would  have  to  wait.  Last  year 
alone,  foreign  shoe  Imports  chewed  up  30 
percent  of  the  domestic  market,  amount- 
ing to  195  millioo  pairs.  That  cost  us 
7,900  shoe  Jobs  In  New  England.  The 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 

Apparently  the  smoke  signals  we  sent 
up  from  Capitol  Hill  on  December  10. 
when  the  Senate  voted  2  to  1  In  favor 
of  my  import  amendment,  have  been  read 
downtown.  At  least  that  is  my  impression 
after  reading  a  page  1  story  in  the 
February  5  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. The  headline  states: 

Stana  Treatenlng  Textile  Import  Curb. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

Congress  wlU  act  to  limit  textile  imports 
If  voluntary  agreements  cannot  be  reached 
within  3  months,  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  warned  a  gathering  of  foreign 
correspondents  this  morning. 

These  are  the  Secretary's  own  words: 
It  Is  highly  likely  Congress  will  act  In  the 
matter  of  limiting  textile  Imports,  and  pos- 
sibly other  products,  \t  there  aren't  agree- 
menu  In  a  relatively  short  time — and  by 
short  time  I  mean  three  months. 


foreign  countries,  and  to  call  on  Mr. 
Stans  and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
as  well  as  the  SUte  Department,  to 
testify  before  our  committee. 


■ '"» —  ^ 


RESTRICnONS  AGAINST  POREXON 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  CCyrrON.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  when  the  Senate  was  taking 
up  the  tax  reform  bill,  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  have  authorized 
the  President  to  impose  restrictions 
against  foreign  imports  if  he  found  such 
articles  were  putting  American  workers 
out  of  Jobs  and  that  the  country  involved 
had  restrictions  on  our  exports. 

I  never  deluded  myself  that  my  amend- 
ment, if  it  were  adopted,  would  stay  in 
coriference.  Of  course  it  did  not,  but  I 
was  after  some  clear-cut  recognition  of 
the  problem  we  are  facing.  We  obtained 
that  recognition  by  a  better  than  2  to  1 
vote — the  first  time  either  body  of  Con- 
gress by  a  formal  vote  has  indicated  that 
its  patience  is  running  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  Secretary  of 
Commerce  SUns  in  the  highest  regard.  I 
have  never  been  one  who  made  it  a  habit 
to  takf  pot  shots  at  my  own  administra- 
tion. But  when  we  have  a  situation  where 
we  submissively  and  meekly  allow  an 
American  industry  to  crumble  bit  by  bit. 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  kind  of  trade 
policy  should  escape  criticism.  Remem- 
ber, my  amendment  was  a  free-trade 
amendment.  It  simi^y  made  free  trade  a 
two-way  street,  providing  that  this 
country  would  match  trade  barriers 
raised  by  other  countries  imtil  they  took 
them  off. 
Mr.  Stans  has  said  all  along  that  he 


Now.  did  our  vote  on  the  import 
amendment  last  December  have  the  de- 
sired effect?  I  believe  so.  Finally  the 
SecreUry  is  talking  in  plain  terms  and 
about  "other  products."  No  longer  does 
he  focus  on  textiles  alone.  In  my  section 
of  the  country,  our  textile  industry  has 
virtually  disappeared.  Cotton  textiles  are 
gone.  Wool  textiles  are  nearly  gone.  Only 
a  portion  of  manmade  fibers  can  be 
saved.  Doing  something  about  textiles 
for  New  England  is  much  like  having  an 
autopsy  on  a  corpse. 

Of  course,  I  favor  voluntary  agree- 
ments on  textiles.  At  the  same  time,  I 
want  some  constructive  action  from  the 
administration  on  shoes,  electronics,  and 
other  products  that  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month  are 
falling  by  the  wayside  while  we  continue 
to  be  an  open  dumping  ground  for  all 
kinds  of  cheap  forcdgn  goods. 

I  am  not  jumping  for  Joy  at  the  state- 
ment by  Secretary  Stans.  Perhaps  I,  like 
so  many  other  Senators,  have  been  fight- 
ing this  battle  for  so  long  that  I  have 
become  cynical  and  feel  that  we  are 
hearing  only  more  honeyed  words.  I  am 
faintly  encouraged,  however.  The  Secre- 
tary is  an  intelligent  man.  He  must  know 
how  we  feel.  It  Is  a  matter  of  record.  We 
in  Congress  are  tired  of  a  trade  policy 
that    Jeopardizes    American    jobs.    His 
statement  to  the  foreign  newsmen  shows 
that  he  now  has  a  glimmer  that  tells  him 
Congress  will  move  In  and  assert  Itself 
unless     voluntary     agreements     come 
promptly.  Frankly.  I  have  iK>  faith  in  a 
3-month  miracle  unless  we  start  pushing 
legislation  through  Congress.  The  prac- 
tical difficulty  is  that,  imder  the  rules, 
such  legislation  must  start  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives;  and  so  far.  the  House 
has  done  nothing  except  to  knock  my 
amendment  out  of  the  tax  bill.  The  Ben- 
ate  Committee  on  Finance  Is  powerless 
to  initiate  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  offer  a  reso- 
lution directing  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  con- 
duct an  Immediate  study  of  the  barriers 
•gainst    American    goods    shipped    to 


THE  TONKIN  GULF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SHOULD  BE  REPEALED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  March  1964,  I  first  spoke  out  in  the 
Senate  denouncing  our  involvement  in  a 
civil  war  in  Vietnam  which  had  become 
an  American  ground  and  air  war.  Fol- 
lowing that,  I  received  an  avalanche  of 
denunciatory  letters  and  telegrams  from 
Ohio  citizens.  Many  even  accused  me 
of  being  a  Communist  sympathizer  or  a 
traitor.  Now.  nearly  6  years  later,  I  know 
from  personal  talks  with  Ohio  citizens 
and  from  the  Increasing  volume  of  highly 
commendatory  mail  and  telegrams  that 
the  great  silent  majority  of  Ohio  citizens 
support  the  position  I  took  at  that  time 
and  maintain  today. 

They  want  our  combat  troops  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  without  delay.  The 
Vietnam  war  is  a  national  disgrace. 
When  General  Elsenhower  left  the 
White  House  in  January  1961.  we  had 
685  military  advisers  in  Vietnam — no 
combat  troops.  On  the  day  President 
Keimedy  was  assassinated  we  had  16,120 
military  advisers  in  Vietnam — no  com- 
bat troops. 

More  than  47.000  yoimg  Americans 
have  been  killed  in  combat;  9,000  addi- 
tional men  of  our  Armed  Forces  have 
been  killed  in  vi^at  Pentagon  terms  acci- 
dents and  incidents.  I  assert  most  of 
these  should  be  termed  combat  deaths, 
and  would  have  been  in  World  War  n 
when   there   was   "no   credibility   gap." 
More  than  265,000  have  been  wounded, 
many  maimed  for  life,  and  1,483  missing, 
either  killed  or  prisoners  of  war.  Also, 
more  than  20.000  of  our  wounded  have 
been  saved  by  almost  immediate  evacua- 
tion by  helicopter  and  superior  medical 
attention  who  In  previous  wars  would 
have  died  of  their  wounds.  More  than 
that  total  number  will  be  maimed  in- 
valids for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
What  is  this  miserable  war  costing  us  in 
addition?  lliirty  billion  dollars  per  year, 
spiraling  inflation,  soculng  Interest  rates, 
higher  taxes,  skyrocketing  disability  pay- 
ments, and  increasing  veterans  hospital- 
ization costs,  more  poverty,  crime,  and 
racism.  Also  urban  development,  educa- 
tion, air  and  water  poUution  have  neces- 
sarily been  tragically  neglected.  Our  na- 
tional prestige  throughout  Asia  is  the 
lowest  in  our  history.  We  have  been  buy- 
ing the  support  of  the  Scdgon  regime  and 
our  Asian  allies,  the  Philippine  Republic 
and  South  Korea. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
for  100  years  has  gnawed  so  horribly  on 
us  as  Vietnam.  Never  in  our  entire  his- 
tory has  the  reckless  expenditure  of  so 
much  In  blood  and  treasure  yielded  so 
little.  The  statistics  of  lives  and  more 
than  a  hundred  bUllon  dollars  wasted  are 
only  a  part  of  the  tragedy.  Americans  are 
more  de«i3ly  divided  over  Vietnam  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War.  This  un- 
declared, unpopular  war  has  helped  to 
turn  a  generation  of  young  Americans 
against  their  Government.  They  are  dis- 
illusioned and  in  revtdt.  The  war  has 
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swept  away  precious  resources  needed  to 
feed  and  house  the  poor,  educate  the 
young,  and  clean  up  our  polluted  envi- 
ronment. We  have  spent  tronendously 
and  recklessly  in  places  like  Mylai  uid 
Ben  Tre.  the  city  we  destroyed  in  order 
to  save.  We  have  so  little  left  for  our 
own  in  the  Hough  area  of  Cleveland,  in 
Watts,  in  Harlem,  and  in  all  areas  of  our 
Nation  where  families  live  in  miserable 
poverty  and  undernourished  children  go 
to  bed  hungry  night  after  night.  Viet- 
nam is  tearing  apart  the  moral,  social, 
and  economic  fabric  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  42,  which  I  submitted  last 
October  and  which  proposes  to  repeal  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Joint  resolution,  will  be 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  In  humility  and  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  blame,  I  admit  that  I  was 
deceived  and  deluded  by  President  John- 
son, backed  by  the  generals  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  misrepresenting  and  dis- 
torting facts,  when  on  August  7,  1964, 
I  voted  for  passage  of  this  infamous  joint 
resolution  subsequently  used  in  a  dicta- 
torial manner  by  the  President  as  his 
justification  for  waging  an  imdeclared 
war. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  1,  1966.  al- 
most 4  years  ago,  Senators  Fulbricht, 
McCarthy,  Morse,  Gruening,  and  I  were 
five  Senators  who  voted  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Joint  resolution. 

As  time  marches  on,  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
incident  seems  preposterous  and  incredi- 
ble. President  Johnson  and  other  execu- 
tive department  officials  claimed  that  our 
destroyers  on  routine  patrol  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  were  attacked  by  a  few  Viet- 
namese gunships.  The  destroyers  Jlfad- 
dox  and  Turner  Joy  were  in  fact  on  an 
intelligence  collecting  mission.  In  looking 
at  this  event  through  the  lighted  prism 
of  time,  the  falsity  and  absurdity  stands 
out.  The  Maddox  alone  could  have 
blasted  and  destroyed  in  short  order  all 
gunships  in  the  North  Vietnam  Navy. 
False,  or  at  the  very  least  unproved,  al- 
legations were  made  that  our  destroyers 
were  attacked.  This  murky,  misrepre- 
sented incident  was  used  by  President 
Johnson  to  obtain  congressional  support 
of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Joint  resolution. 

Since  its  passage,  more  than  2.500.000 
American  combat  soldiers,  marines,  air- 
men, and  sailors  have  participated  in  the 
undeclared  war  and  in  bombing  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  defoliating 
and  poisoning  approximately  5  million 
acres  of  land,  an  area  about  the  size  of 
Massachusetts,  being  12  percent  of  the 
entire  area  of  South  Vietnam,  killing  and 
maiming  many  thousands  of  civilians — 
women,  children,  and  babies — in  a  little 
country  in  southeast  Asia  of  no  strategic 
or  economic  importance  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  We  take  pride  that 
ours  is  a  great  and  powerful  Nation.  Can 
we  really  have  any  feeling  of  pride 
knowing  that  in  South  Vietnam  during 
the  past  7  years  we  have  sprayed  or 
dumped  defoliants  on  the  countryside,  on 
villages,  and  on  the  homes  of  peasant 
famiUes  in  staggering  amounts?  Preg- 
nant Vietnamese  women  have  been  in- 
gesting in  drinking  water  as  much  as  600 
times  the  rate  of  concentration  of  pesti- 
cide poisons  officially  considered  safe  for 


Americans.  It  may  seem  unimportant 
that  one-twelfth  of  the  land  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  poisoned  for  perhaps 
the  coming  50  years.  What  is  terrifying 
is  that  horribly  deformed  infants  are  be- 
ing bom  due  to  this  Inhumanity. 

It  Is  a  false  claim  that  we  are  fighting 
a  land  war  in  southeast  Asia  because  of 
commitments  made  by  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy.  In  fact,  all  I*resi- 
dent  Eisenhower  stated  in  1954  in  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  South  Vietnam  was 
that  he  was  instructing  the  American 
Ambassador  to  examine  how  an  intelli- 
gent program  of  American  aid  could 
assist  Vietnam  in  its  hour  of  trial.  The 
purpose  of  his  offer,  he  stated,  was  to 
assist  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
in  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong 
viable  state  capable  of  resisting  at- 
tempted subversion  or  aggression 
through  military  means.  Can  anyone 
claim  General  Thieu  and  Air  Marshal  Ky 
have  a  strong  viable  government? 
The  late  John  F.  Kennedy  said: 
Transforming  Vietnam  into  a  Western  re- 
doubt Is  ridiculous.  We  can  help  them,  we 
can  give  them  equipment,  we  can  send  our 
men  out  there  as  advisers,  but  they  have  to 
win  It — the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  change  the 
past.  We  can,  however,  learn  tram  the 
past  and  not  be  doomed  to  repeat  our 
previous  errors.  Indeed,  it  is  because  of 
the  potential  future  significance  of  the 
Tonkin  resolution,  and  its  serious  impli- 
cations for  the  future  conduct  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  that  there  is  a  press- 
ing need  to  repeal  that  Joint  resolution 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  Its  con- 
tinued existence  constitutes  a  virtual  ab- 
dication by  the  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional power  to  declare  war.  It  effectively 
removes  any  restraint  on  the  executive 
department  from  involving  young  Amer- 
icans in  future  wars  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

It  should  be  made  impossible  here- 
after for  any  President  to  yield  to  the 
military-industrial  complex  and  to 
squander  the  priceless  lives  of  American 
youngsters  in  any  foreign  adventures 
without  the  explicit  consent  of  Congress. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  warmaking  by 
the  President  and  his  associates  in  the 
White  House,  including  members  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  Congress 
should  reassert  its  rightful  role  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  We  should  be- 
gin by  repealing  this  ill-begotten  resolu- 
tion. 

President  Nixon  after  more  than  a 
year  in  office  is  continuing  to  wage  a  ma- 
jor war  in  Vietnam.  His  actions  are  a 
great  disappointment  to  those  of  us  who 
believe  an  end  must  be  made  without 
delay  to  indiscriminate  warmaking  as 
a  Presidential  prerogative.  President 
Nixon  should  withdraw  altogether  from 
combat  all  of  our  ground  forces  before 
next  August  1.  He  should  keep  his  prom- 
ise that  there  will  be  no  more  Viet- 
nams.  He  owes  it  to  the  American  people 
to  bring  the  boys  home,  to  withdraw  all 
our  combat  troops  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  sent  them  over  to  Vietnam — by 
ships  and  by  planes.  It  is  unfortimate 
that  President  Nixon  continues  to  de- 
fend the  Tonkin  Gulf  Joint  resolution 


while  at  the  same  time  asserting  that  he 
intends  to  end  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. 

In  that  regard,  I  distinctly  recall  that 
in  October  1964  in  Akron,  Ohio.  I  was 
seated  within  10  feet  of  President  John- 
son. I  heard  him  say.  as  did  thousands 
of  others,  and  as  it  was  reported  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  believed  him: 
We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
9  or  10,000  miles  away  from  home  to  do  what 
Asian  boys  should  be  doing  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  every  area  of 
South  Vietnam  in  1965  and  again  in 
1968.  General  Westmoreland  told  me 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Vietcong  fighting 
us  in  South  Vietnam  were  bom  and 
reared  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  His  chief 
deputy.  Gen.  Richard  Stlllwell,  later  in 
Thailand  told  me  that  80  percent  of  the 
VC  fighting  us  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
south  of  Saigon  were  bom  and  reared  in 
that  area.  When  I  said  to  General  West- 
moreland. "Well,  we  are  involved  in  a 
civil  war  in  ^^etnam,"  he  looked  startled 
but  said.  "Well,  it  could  be  termed  an 
insurrection." 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  claimed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  withdraw  all  of  our  ground  troops 
from  Vietnam  by  August,  we  should  at 
the  very  least  disengage  immediately 
from  all  offensive  action  and  withdraw 
all  of  our  ground  troops  to  coastal  bases 
where  they  would  have  the  protection  of 
our  air  power  and  7th  Fleet. 

That  great  silent  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans must  not  be  denied  their  deter- 
mination that  we  withdraw  all  support 
from  the  militarist  ^aigon  regime  of 
Thieu  and  Ky.  As  Walter  Llppmann 
bluntly  put  it: 

We  are  fighting  to  save  face. 

From  1961  to  this  hour.  American 
military  advisers  have  been  training  the 
so-called  friendly  forces  of  the  Saigon 
regime.  Will  it  take  another  10  years 
before  the  Stdgon  regime's  army  is  fit 
to  fight?  Or  20  years?  We  must  not  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  Thleu-Ky  mili- 
tarist regime,  which  represents  at  most 
but  a  small  percentage,  perhaps  20  per- 
cent, of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  desire  of  those  Saigon  militarist 
leaders  to  remain  in  power  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment that  "what  is  important  is  what  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  want."  These  in- 
compatible policies  hold  out  the  prospect 
not  of  peace  but  of  a  prolonged  military 
occupation  which  wiU  continue  In- 
definitely to  drain  American  treasure  and 
lives. 

The  fact  is  that  while  professing  a 
desire  for  peace,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  create  political  conditions  in 
Vietnam  imder  which  peace  is  possible. 

Reducing  the  troop  level  in  Vietnam 
from  535,000  men  to  475,000  or  to  200.000 
or  300.000  fighting  men  this  year  Is  not 
what  Americans  had  in  mind  when  they 
elected  Richard  Nixon.  In  October  1968 
candidate  Nixon  said  he  had  a  secret  plan 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  is  still 
his  secret.  Unless  he  brings  most,  or  all. 
of  our  fighting  men  home  this  year  and 
withdraws  the  renudning  thousands  to 
our  coastal  bases  such  as  Da  Nang,  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  and  Saigon  on  a  purely  de- 
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fensive  status.  Americans  will  be  fight- 
ing and  dying  In  Vietnam  15  years  from 
now.  Is  it  the  poUcy  of  this  administra- 
tion to  seek  an  end  to  this  immoral  un- 
popular, undeclared  war  or  merely  to 
i^uce  the  casualties  and  the  troop  com- 
mitment to  what  It  supposes  to  be 
politically  tolerable  levels? 

UnUl  the  President  begins  to  make  a 
real  effort  to  solve  the  central  task  of 
forming  a  coalition  government  m 
Saigon,  he  cannot  begin  to  make  good  the 
pledge  on  which  he  was  elected. 

Mr   President,  in  the  capitals  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  topmost  officials  now  regard 
Americans,  as  they  did  the  French   as 
aggressors  seeking  to  crush  the  aspira- 
Uons  of  patriots  fighting  for  national 
UberaUon.  Unless  President  Nixon  dras- 
tically alters  his  current  bush  league  pro- 
gram of  withdrawing  some  ground  troops 
from  southeast  Asia.  Americans  will  be 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam  and  Laos 
15  years  from  now.  Our  great  grandsons 
and  daughters  will  suffer  because  of  tWa 
unparalleled  national  insanity.  They  wUl 
support  over  the  years  in  hundreds  of 
veterans'    hospitals    the    wrecked    and 
maimed  hulks  of  what  were  once  our 
bravest  and  finest  young  men. 

Mr  President.  500  years  before  tne 
birth'  of  our  Savior,  the  Chinese  sage 
Confucius  wrote: 

A  man  who  makes  a  mistake  and  does  not 
correct  U  makes  another  mistake. 

A  naUon  which  has  made  a  mistake 
and  does  not  correct  it  likewise  makes 
another  mistake.  The  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  joint  resolution  would  be  a  first 
step  toward  rectifying  a  terrible  mistake. 
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RACIAL  VIOLENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Our- 
NET)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  sUtement  by 
him    relaUng    to    racial    strife    in    the 

schools.  ^^      ^  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATBMtNT   BT    SlNATOE    OUKNrT 

I  ask  unanimous  conaent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RKcoaB  two  very  distressing  articles 
which  appeared  in  todays  New  York  Times. 
The  flrst  by  Mr  Joseph  Lelyveld  deals  with 
racial  strUe  In  the  New  York  school  system, 
and  the  second,  by  Mr.  Wayne  King,  de^ 
with  the  apparent  national  trend  toward 
racial  violence  In  our  schooU. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  cassandra  on  this 
subject,  but  I  must  say  that  we  are  here 
confronting  a  most  innammatory  problem, 
one  which  has  very  far  reaching  slgnlflcance 
to  our  country.  The  time  has  come.  In  my 
Judgment,  for  Congress  to  face  the  problem 
sc,uarely.  gather  all  the  facts,  and  attempt  to 
formulate  some  sort  of  naUonal  legislative 
policy  to  deal  with  the  problem  and  all  of 
Its  ramifications. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Peb.  9. 19701 

Racial  Strifb  Ukdebmiuss  Schools  in  Cttt 

AND  Nation — Crrr  High  Schools  ArrccJXD 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 

Racial  fears  and  resentment  are  steadily 
eroding  relations  between  white  teachers  and 
administrators  and  black  studenU  in  many, 
possibly  most,  high  schools  here. 

In  a  few  schools,  this  erosion  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  create  condlUons  of  paralyslnc 


anarchy  In  which  large  police  detachmenU 
have  been  deemed  necessary  to  keep  class- 
rooms functioning  and  put  down  sporadic 
outbursts  of  violence  by  rebellious  students. 
More  generally,  the  widening  gulf  between 
white  adults  and  black  youths  In  the  schools 
convinces  increasing  numbers  of  blacks  ajid 
whites  that  the  fading  promise  of  school  in- 
tegration can  never  be  more  than  a  hollow 

A  two-month  survey  by  The  New  York 
Times  of  a  cross  section  of  the  dtys  62  aca- 
demic high  schools— some  predominantly 
black,  others  mostly  while,  some  troubled 
and  others  ostensibly  calm— Indicated  that 
racial  misunderstanding  appears  in  some 
schools  not  Just  as  a  fever  that  flares  now 
and  then  but  as  a  malignant  growth. 

In  such  schools  aduiu  and  youths  seize  on 
narrow  one-dlmenslonal  views  of  each  other. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  teachers,  students 
who  express  feelings  of  racial  pride  by  don- 
ning the  African  shirts  called  dashlkls  and 
wearing  talismans,  or  by  sewing  emblems  of 
various  black  power  movements  to  Army 
combat  Jackets,  surrender  the  status  of  chil- 
dren for  that  of  "hard-core  militants." 

•We  are  faced  with  a  very,  very  specific 
political  movement."  charged  James  Bau- 
mann  a  co-chairman  of  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  chapter  at  Franklin  K.  Lane 
High  School,  a  neocolonlal  fortress  on  the 
Brooklyn-Queens  border  where  a  force  of  100 
policemen  was  stationed  last  October  after 
an  outbreak  of  racial  violence  "A  small,  dedi- 
cated group  of  militants  is  trying  to  polarize 
the   student    body   and   establish   a   totally 

black  school."  ^,m^., 

A  respected  Brooklyn  principal,  who  dldn  t 
want  to  be  quoted  by  name,  talked  not  of 
small  minorities  but  uncontrollable  masses. 
•What  can  you  do."  he  asked,  "when  you 
have  1.000  blacks  In  your  school,  all  pro- 
gramed for  special  behavior  and  violence? 

In  the  eyes  of  many  black  students,  teach- 
ers given  to  such  interpretations  lose  their 
Identity  and  vocation  and  merge  Into  that 
monolith  of  rigid,  hostile  authority  known 
collectively  as  "the  Man." 

•A    FALLXN    HOUSE" 

••As  soon  as  they  get  the  cops  behind  them, 
they  show  how  racist  they  are."  said  a  Lane 
student  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  "mlUtant" 
leader.  "Were  trying  to  get  ourselves  to- 
gether but  they  dont  like  that.  They  want 
to  get  get  us  out.  Thafs  boss  (great] !  Black 
people  shouldn't  go  to  that  school." 

A  black  senior  at  George  W,  Wlngate  High 
School  put  his  disaffection  more  broadly: 
•The  school  system?  Like  man.  It's  a  fallen 

house  " 

Often  under  pressure  the  two  sides  con- 
form precisely  to  each  other's  expectations 
with  resulU  that  are  mutually  disastrous. 
Then  teachers  are  openly  taunted  and 
abused,  firebombs  and  Chemical  Mace  are 
discovered  in  stairwells,  and  racial  clashes 
erupt  between  black  and  white  youths  who 
normally  keep  a  safe,  formal  distance  be- 
tween them. 

In  1969  mcldenu  of  this  type  were  reported 
in  more  than  20  high  schools  here. 

•The  youngsters  are  militant — everyone  s 
nUUtant,"  said  Murray  Bromberg.  principal 
of  Andrew  Jackson  High  School  In  Queens. 

Much  of  the  anger  of  teachers  and  studenU 
can  be  traced  to  the  frustrations  both  suffer 
m  classrooms. 

••WS    AIM    HICHXB" 

In  the  furor  over  whether  It  U  the  schools 

that  are  falling  to  teach  blacks  and  other 

nonwhltes  or  the  students  themselves  who 

,  are  falling  to  learn  there  Is  one  undisputed 

fact — that  the  results  are  catastrophic. 

The  level  of  educational  achievement  ac- 
cepted as  a  norm  In  many  schools  was  Indi- 
cated last  month  by  a  letter  sent  to  the 
parents  of  all  students  at  Lane.  'We  are  not 
satisfied  Just  to  bring  every  senior  up  to 
the  eighth-grade  level  of  reading."  It  said. 
•We  aim  higher." 
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Many  black  studenU  are  registered  In 
watered-down  "modlfled  '  courses  that  lead 
nowhere  Even  In  schools  that  boast  of  being 
Integrated,  these  classes  are  often  all-black. 

But  the  small  minority  of  students  labled 
■•militants"  are  almost  never  drawn  from  the 
mass  of  undisciplined  students,  semlllterate 
dropouts,  truants  or  drug  users.  Frequently 
they  are  among  the  most  a^are  and  am- 
bitious black  students  In  the  school— the 
very  students,  teachers  commonly  say.  who 
should  concentrate  on  their  studies  and 
•make  something  of  themselves." 

IRONIC    SITUATION 

Some  observers  regard  It  as  Ironic,  even 
tragic,  that  these  students  and  their  capacity 
for  commitment  should  be  seen  as  a  threat. 
•The  fact  Is  that  they  are  an  articulate  and 
committed  group  of  youngsters  looking  for 
change  and  reform,-  said  Murray  Polner.  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Seymour  P.  Lachman  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

But  that  has  been  distinctly  the  minority 
view  especially  since  the  three  teacher  strikes 
over  the  community  control  Issue  In  Ocean 
HlU-Brownsvllle  late  In  1968. 

•That  was  the  precipice,"  said  Paul  Becker, 
a  Wlngate  teacher  who  broke  with  the  union 
after  the  second  strike  and  now  Is  active  In 
the  Teachers  Action  Committee,  which  favors 
community  control.  'After  that  It  was  down- 
hill all  the  way.  It  was  us'  against  them. 

Many  black  students  are  still  outraged  by 
the  memory  of  epithets  and  abuse  from 
UFT  picket  lines.  "There  were  teachers 
shouting.  Nigger!'"  recalled  BlUy  Pointer,  a 
Wlngate  senior.  In  the  course  of  a  recent 
uroup  discussion  on  human  relations. 

"No  Billy,  that's  not  right."  said  Martin 
Goldberg,  a  social  studies  teacher.  "I  have 
to  admit  that  some  teachers  used  unpro- 
fessional language  but  I'm  almost  sure  that 
none  of  them  used  the  word  nigger.  That 
must  have  been  parents'  ,»...♦      ^ 

Later   the  teacher  commented:     I  hate  it     ^ 
when  people  who  arent  racists  say  'nigger.         x 

That  the  clash  of  values  has  not  been  ex- 
clusively racial  was  demonstrated  at  Jackson 
where  black  students  last  year  agitated  suc- 
cessfully for  the  appointment  of  a  black 
asslsUnt  prlnclj?al. 

This  fall  the  new  man.  Robert  Couche. 
was  stunned  to  find  himself  denounced  as  a 
•house  nigger"  after  having  been  ';eg«'d«l 
himself,  he  says,  as  an  "extremist  at  hU 
previous  school. 

More  recenUy.  these  same  black  students 
threatened  demonstrations  to  block  the 
transfer  of  young  white  teachers  whom  they 
considered  sympathetic. 

Negro  school  administrators  like  Mr. 
Couche  find  themselves  In  a  lonely,  un- 
comforUble  position  where  their  motives 
are  often  over-Interpreted  or  misinterpreted 
by  both  their  white  colleagues  and  black 
students.  Nevertheless  there  are  many  who 
beUeve  that  the  advancement  of  more  blacks 
to  Dosltlons  of  real  authority  In  the  system 
offeiTone  of  the  few  poaslblUUee  of  blunUng 
the  racial  confrontation. 

At  present  few  high  schools  have  faculties 
that  are  less  than  90  per  cent  white;  only 
three  have  Negro  principals.  White  teachers 
often  compUln  that  Negroes  are  being  fa- 
vored for  promotion,  while  many  blacks  say 
that  the  system  advances  only  the  "safeaf 
Negroes. 

"Now  U  you  don't  bite  your  tongue,  you  re 
a  •militant,'  said  Charles  Scott,  a  former 
head  of  the  U.F.T.  chapter  at  Jackson  who  la 
a  leader  of  a  faculty  Black  Caucus  there  that 
sees  Itself  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  union. 


STUOSNT    "WILLINO    TO    DIE  " 

Many  white  teachers  are  convinced  that 
there  Is  a  carefuUy  plotted  conspiracy  for  a 
black  "takeover"  of  the  high  schools— those 
of  North  Brooklyn  and  South  Queens.  In 
parUcular- by  the  same  forces  that  were 
active  in  Ocean  Hlll-BrownsvlUe.  The  evi- 
dence they  moat  often  cite  U  the  words  and 


rhetoric  of  black  student  activists  and  adults 
who  influence  them. 

A  newsletter  of  the  African-American 
Teachers  Association  calls  for  support  of 
black  students  who  "seek  •through  any 
means  necessary'  to  make  these  educational 
Institutions  relevant  to  their  needs." 

At  Lane,  a  student  sent  tremors  through 
the  faculty  by  proclaiming  his  willingness 
"to  die  for  the  cause." 

What  do  such  declarations  mean?  John 
Marson.  the  self-possessed  chairman  of  the 
African-American  Students  Association,  re- 
plied that  violence  was  the  only  power  stu- 
dents had  to  "back  up  what  they  say."  com- 
paring It  to  the  power  of  the  UJ.T.  to  strike. 

But  he  scoffed  at  the  Ideas  many  teachers 
hold  about  a  conspiracy.  No  one  can  tell  the 
students  In  the  various  schools  what  to  do, 
he  said. 

That  wasn't  the  way  It  seemed  last  semes- 
ter to  Max  Bromer.  the  beleaguered  Wlngate 
principal.  "It's  all  planned.  It's  all  planned." 
he  Insisted  when  he  was  visited  one  day  In 
his  office,  which  looked  like  a  statlonhouse 
annex  with  four  or  five  police  officers  loung- 
ing at  a  conference  table  and  a  police  radio 
crackling  In  the  background. 

Pressure  was  building  up  in  the  school, 
he  said,  and  he  had  reliable  Intelligence  warn- 
Ing  him  of  a  likely  cafeteria  riot  In  the 
slxtli  period. 

A  white  teacher  came  Into  the  office  and 
reported  that  the  cafeteria  was  quieter  than 
It  had  been  In  weeks.  "They're  massing."  the 
principal  surmised. 

When  the  sixth  period  passed  without  In- 
cident, his  anxiety  shifted  to  the  eighth. 
Finally  the  school  emptied.  Was  It  all  a  false 
alarm?  "No,"  he  said.  "It  was  psychological 
warfare." 

Mr.  Bromer's  responses  can't  simply  be 
written  off  as  Jitters,  for  he  had  seen  his 
school  brought  to  the  edge  of  a  breakdown 
by  racial  hysteria  and  violence,  despite  what 
he  thought  bad  been  a  suoceasful  effort  the 
previous  semester  to  negotiate  an  "under- 
standing" with  the  "mUitants." 

As  regularly  happens,  he  has  also  seen 
many  cA  his  most  experienced  white  teachers 
flee  the  school  as  the  proportion  of  nonwhlte 
students  shot  past  the  50  per  cent  mark. 

Wlngate's  troubles  last  term  balled  out  of  a 
controversy  over  where  to  draw  the  line  on 
expression  by  black  students — the  starting 
point  of  most  racial  explosions  in  the  high 
schools.  That  line  hftd  been  clearly  trans- 
gressed, most  teachers  felt.  In  an  assembly 
program  staged  by  the  school's  Afro-Ameri- 
can club. 

Two  passages  were  seen  as  particularly 
offensive — a  recitation  of  an  old  Calypso 
ballad  popular  among  Black  Muslims  ("A 
White  Man's  Heaven  Is  a  Black  Man's  Hell") 
and  a  line  from  a  skit  ("Brothers  and  sisters, 
we  can't  live  If  we  continue  to  support  the 
pigs  by  buying  their  dope  and  kissing  their 
and  letting  them  label  us.") 

BLACKS  ABOtrSKD 

White  students  weren't  shocked  by  these 
lines  but  by  the  angry  pitch  to  which  black 
students  In  the  audience  seemed  to  have  been 
aroused.  "I  was  actually  embarrassed  to  be 
white,"  one  girl  said,  "because  1  thought  they 
hated  me  for  something  I  didn't  do." 

Teachers  saw  the  program  as  a  deliberate 
provocation.  "The  nerve  1  The  nerve  I  The 
nerve  I"  one  fumed. 

A  week  later  raiolal  clashes  broke  out  In 
which  many  more  white  students  than  blacks 
were  injured.  In  fact,  many  teachers  had 
assumed  that  a  racial  confrontation  had  been 
In  progress  ever  since  the  aasembly.  Black 
students  identified  as  "mllltante"  complained 
that  they  Immediately  became  objects  of 
susplclcm. 

Many  Wlngate  teachers  assumed  the  stu- 
dents were  being  manipulated  by  "outside 
influences."  They  singled  out  Leslie  Campbell 
and  Sonny  Carson,  two  fiery  figures  In  the 
Ocean  Hlll-Brownsvllle  dilute. 


"I   WAS   WHITELISTED" 

Mr.  CampbeJl,  a  29-year-old  Lane  alumnus 
who  is  soft-spoken  In  conversation  and  any- 
thing but  that  in  confrontation,  lost  his 
teaching  post  In  the  demonstration  project 
last  fall — "I  was  whltellsted,"  he  says — and 
has  Just  started  a  "liberated"  high  school,  In 
Brooklyn  for  black  students  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  African-American  Students  Asso- 
ciation. 

Called  the  Uhuru  Sasa  (Freedom  Now) 
School,  Its  curriculum  wUl  include  courses 
in  martial  arts,  SwahUl  and  astrology. 

Asked  to  describe  his  relation  to  the  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Campbell  didactically  sketched  a 
diagram  on  a  pad  before  him. 

"This  Is  the  soli,"  he  said,  pointing  with  a 
pencil.  "The  minds  of  these  kids  U  fertile 
soil  but  It  Just  lays  there  In  the  schools.  We 
supply  the  seed — an  understanding  of  black 
nationalism  and  the  poUUcal  situation." 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  was  out  of  "the  dem- 
onstrations bag."  Mr.  Carson,  a  onetime  lead- 
er of  Brooklyn  CORE,  Is  still  In  It.  He  likes 
working  with  students,  he  said,  because  they 
haven't  been  compromised  by  "the  system." 

"These  kids  are  already  liberated."  he 
exulted.  "They're  beautiful." 

Black  students  here  refiect  a  mood  of  self- 
awareness  that  can  be  found  at  almost  any 
high  school  or  college  in  the  country  with 
a  significant  black  enrollment.  Some  are  im- 
bued with  sloganlstlc  fervor.  Some  want  an 
outlet  for  anger.  Others  are  tentatively  work- 
ing out  a  life  style.  Many  are  Just  happy  to 
"belong." 

A  few  Imagine  romantic  futures  for  them- 
selves as  black  revolutionaries.  But  most 
think  In  conventional  terms  of  gaining  skills 
that  will  make  them  tiseful  to  their  people. 

Most  of  them  seem  more  Indifferent  than 
hostile  to  whites.  "I  can  only  care  about  the 
people  I  relate  to  and  the  people  I  relate  to 
are  all  black."  said  a  youth  In  Panther  garb 
at  Jackson. 

Linda  Jacobs,  a  black  senior  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School  In  Brooklyn,  was  simi- 
larly casual  when  asked  about  her  reaction 
to  the  flight  of  whites  from  her  school,  which 
has  gone  from  80  per  cent  white  to  80  per 
cent  nonwhlte  In  only  five  years.  "It  doesn't 
bother  me,  not  one  bit,"  she  said. 

FAKE    ADDRESSES    USED 

Many  whites  from  the  Jefferson  district 
have  used  fake  addresses  to  send  their  chil- 
dren across  the  racial  boundary  formed  by 
Linden  Boulevard  to  Canarsle  High  School, 
which  Is  about  76  per  cent  white— "a  nice, 
solid  ethnic  balance,"  according  to  Its  prin- 
cipal. Isadore  S.  Rosenman. 

But  Canarsle  has  had  Its  troubles.  After 
rioting  last  year  It  found  it  expedient  to 
eliminate  the  lunch  period,  as  a  way  of  pre- 
venting racial  clashes  In  the  lunch  room. 

Canarsle  has  also  tried  positive  measures 
to  overcome  the  disinclination  of  black  stu- 
dents to  become  Involved  In  the  school's 
extracurricular  life.  For  Instance,  It  Is  now 
routine  to  have  two  bands  at  all  dances,  one 
black,  the  other  white. 

Teachers  use  words  like  "magnificent"  and 
"beautiful"  to  describe  relations  at  Canarsle. 
But  most  black  students  appeared  to  agree 
with  Vernon  Lewis,  a  senior,  who  said  "Here 
you  always  have  the  feeling  there  Is  some- 
one behind  you,  looking  at  you." 

A    SRABP    CONTRAST 

They  contended  that  they  would  have 
more  freedom  of  expression  at  a  predom- 
tnaptly  black  school  like  Jefferson.  The  con- 
^sO  between  the  bulletin  boards  of  the 
Afro-American  clubs  at  the  two  schools  Indi- 
cated the  range.  The  Canarsle  board  told  of 
scholarships  available  to  blacks:  the  one  at 
Jefferson  carried  the  Black  Panther  news- 
paper. 

Despite  the  publication  of  a  code  of  stu- 
dents' rights  by  the  Board  of  Education  last 
October,  there  remain  extraordinary  varia- 
tions in  the  degree  of  expression  on  contro- 


versial Issues — racial  Issues,  especially — per- 
mitted to  students. 

At  Brooklyn  Tech — a  "special"  school  for 
bright  students  that  Is  more  than  80  per  cent 
white — a  dean  last  year  ordered  the  removal 
of  a  picture  of  Eldrtdge  Cleaver  from  the 
cafeteria  on  the  ground  that  the  author  and 
Black  Panther  spokesman  was  a  "fugitive 
from  Justice." 

This  year  the  principal.  Isador  Auerbach, 
summoned  a  poljce  escort  to  remove  a  black 
"liberation  flag"  on  the  ground  that  state 
law  forbade  any  banner  but  the  American 
flag  in  the  schools. 

Ira  Glaser,  associate  director  of  the  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  termed  this  a 
typical  case  of  "the  lawlessness  of  princi- 
pals." There  Is  no  such  provision,  he  said. 

ANOTHER   VIEW 

By  contrast,  Bernard  Weiss,  principal  of 
Evander  Chllds  High  School  In  the  Bronx, 
saw  no  need  to  react  to  the  posting  of  a  pic- 
ture of  Huey  Newton,  the  Black  Panther  Min- 
ister of  Defense,  on  a  bulletin  board  in  his 
school. 

"We  want  kids  to  read,  we  want  kids  to 
discuss,"  he  explained.  "We  don't  teach  rev- 
olution. But  If  that's  what  they  want  to  dis- 
cuss at  least  we  can  make  sure  they  hear 
both  sides." 

Evander  is  about  50  per  cent  white,  and 
most  of  Its  white  students  are  from  predom- 
inantly Italian,  deeply  conservative  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  Upper  Bronx — the  perfect 
ethnic  mix,  It  Is  sometimes  said,  for  an  ex- 
plosion. But  though  the  sahool  has  had  some 
close  calls  and  thorny  Issues,  It  has  bad  no 
major  eruptions  of  racial  violence. 

The  school  that  has  come  closest  to  a 
breakdown — and  has  thereby  raised  the  spec- 
ter of  ultimate  disaster  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem— Is  Franklin  K.  Lane,  which  Is  set  next 
to  the  mausoleums  of  the  Cyprus  Hills  Ceme- 
tery. 

On  one  recent  afternoon,  chemical  Mace 
was  released  on  a  staircase,  a  fire  was  started 
In  a  refuse  can  In  the  lunchroom,  and  a 
tearful  white  girl,  reporting  that  a  gang  of 
blacks  was  waiting  to  ambiish  her,  de- 
manded a  police  escort  to  her  bus  stop. 

"Just  a  normal  afternoon,"  said  Benjamin 
Rosenwald.  a  dean. 

Normality  at  Lane  also  Included  an  omi- 
nous stand-off  In  the  cafeteria  between  white 
policemen  with  little  metal  American  flags 
stuck  In  their  caps  and  black  students  stand- 
ing guard  beside  a  "liberation  fiag."  Rou- 
tinely, the  students  taunted  "the  pigs."  The 
officers  masked  their  reactions  behind  stiff 
smiles,  but  not  one  of  them  had  his  night- 
stick pocketed. 

Many  white  students  are  afraid  even  to 
set  foot  In  the  cafeteria,  known  to  them  as 
"the  pit."  A  handful  have  been  kept  out  of 
school  altogether  by  their  parents  for  the  last 
three  months. 

There  are  those  who  find  a  simple  expla- 
nation for  Lane's  woes — the  racial  Incon- 
gruity between  the  school  and  Its  locale. 

Lane  Is  about  70  per  cent  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  but  stands  In  a  neighborhood  that  Is 
entirely  white  and  aroused  on  racial  Issues. 
Mainly  Italian  and  German  by  ethnic  back- 
groimd,  the  district  sends  Vlto  P.  Batista, 
the  Conservative,  to  Albany  as  Its  Assembly- 
man. 

But,  In  fact,  the  residents  were  not  the 
first  group  to  become  militant  over  the  racial 
situation  at  Lane.  Neither  were  the  black 
students.  Militancy  began  with  the  local 
chapter  of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers, 
whose  leaders  complained  five  years  ago 
that  Lane  was  becoming  "a  dumping  ground." 

THE  OJ.T.   POSITION 

The  UJ.T.  demanded  that  the  Board  of 
Education  hold  the  blacks  to  under  60  per 
cent  and,  when  that  point  was  passed,  they 
demanded  that  a  racial  balance  be  restored. 

The  teachers  insist  that  their  only  inter- 
est has  been  "quaUty  Integrated  education." 
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But  th«  U^.T.  bM  never  propoMd  tUM 
buck  Btudenta  <nit  from  Lane's  refUter  be 
sent  to  ecbooU  now  pr«Jomln*t«Iy  white. 

0«orge  AJtommre.  *  union  vice  preeldent 
and  a  •oclml  stueUes  teMber  at  Lane.  WM 
Mked  recenOy  IX  he  thought  a  black-white 
balance  would  alK)  be  a  good  Idea  for  a  ^- 
domlnately  white  •chool  like  Oanarrte. 
"Ideally  yee."  he  repUed  Blowly.  adding  tte 
provUo  that  more  high  echools  would  flnt 
have  to  be  buUt  to  reUeve  overcrowding. 

But  Mr.  Altomare  believe*  there  muet  be  no 
delay  in  Implementing  a  union  propoeal  to 
make  Lane  a  "prototype"  of  effeoUve  Inte- 
grated educaUon— to  be  acoomplUhed  by 
cutting  lt«  register  by  one-third  and  Intro- 
ducing special  training  in  Job  skllU  for  etu- 
dents  not  continuing  to  college. 

It  U  only  on  paper  that  Lane  la  now  over- 
crowded, for  Ita  average  daUy  attendance  la 
under  60  per  cent. 

Black  Btudenu  find  a  simple  explanaUon 
for  the  facxUtys  inalstence  on  reducing  the 
student  body.  "Lane  doesnt  like  ua  and  we 
don't  Uke  Lane,"  one  declared. 

Since  the  strikes  In  1968.  Lane  has  gone 
from  crisis  to  crisis  Last  year  a  shop  teacher. 
Identified  In  the  minds  of  some  students  as 
a  supporter  of  George  C.  WaUace.  waa  as- 
saulted by  young  blacks  who  squirted  hi* 
coat  with  lighter  fluid  and  set  it  on  On, 

ACTION  OVaaStTLXB 

The  a«a»ilt,  which  waa  foUowed  by  the 
threat  of  a  teacher  walkout,  led  to  the  plac- 
ing of  a  strong  police  detachment  In  the 
school  and  the  dropping  of  678  students— 
mo«Uy  blacks— from  lU  register,  an  action 
later  declared  Ulegal  by  a  Federal  Judge. 

Even  before  the  assault,  the  union  chapter 
bad  placed  a  special  assessment  on  Ita  mem- 
b«n  for  "a  public  relaUona  and  pubUclty 
campaign"  aimed  at  winning  the  supi>ort  o< 
"boalneas.  civic.  poUUcal  and  parent  group*" 
for  lU  position. 

This  effort  helped  arouse  the  surrounding 
white  community  which  formed  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Cypress  HlUa-Woodhaven  Im- 
provement Aseocuaon  specifically  to  proteat 
dlsofders  at  lAne. 

Michael  Long,  chairman  of  the  group,  said 
the  union  had  hoped  to  use  It  as  a  "battering 
ram."  then  disowned  It  when  It  demonstrated 
for  the  removal  of  the  •chool's  principal, 
Morton  Selub. 

Now  Ui.  Long  worrlea  that  he  may  not  be 
able  to  control  vigilante  sentiment  In  the 
community  If  there  are  further  dlaordeia  at 
Laxte.  

A   VAMIUAB  DISPUTB 

The  breakdown  at  Lane  last  October  had  a 
familiar  geneeis — a  dispute  over  whether 
black  students  had  the  right  to  fly  the  "llb- 
entton  flag"  in  place  of  the  American  flag  In 
a  claasroom  where  they  studied  African  cul- 
ture. 

After  the  flag  had  been  removed  from  the 
room  two  days  running,  the  students  staged 
a  sit-in  to  protect  It.  setting  off  the  cycle  of 
confrontation,  suspensions  and  riot*. 

Black  student  activists  at  Lane  dont  deny 
that  they  have  reeorted  to  violence  to  pre** 
their  demands,  or  "raise  tensions  to  help  a 
brother,"  or  to  "keep  things  out  In  the  open." 

They  also  acknowledge  that  they  have  not 
tiled  to  dlacourage  assaults  on  white*  by 
younger  black  students  outside  their  own 
group  who  want,  as  one  activist  put  it,  "to 
axpreaa  their  anger  and  let  the  white  student* 
know  how  it  feels." 

What  they  do  deny  la  ttiat  their  Insistence 
on  the  "Uberatton  flag"  was  an  attempt  to 
do  anything  but  stake  out  a  single  dasaroom 
wtiere  tJbey  would  be  able  to  ezprea*  tbecn- 
aelvea  freely. 

"Students  want  to  relate  to  whafs  happen- 
ing In  their  school."  said  Kugene  Youell  who 
prefers  the  adopted  name  at  Malik  Mbulu  to 
)xi*  "alave  name"  and  now  ha*  enroUed  In 
LhU*  Oampball's  aenr  aebool. 


voctra  or  paBsscais 
Some  achooU  *ee  a  point  In  struggling  to 
prove  to  themselves  and  their  most  aroused 
black  students  that  there  la  a  place  for  them 
In  the  schools  and  an  Incentive  to  study. 

At  Jackson,  a  school  that  ^;>pears  to  be  on 
Ito  way  to  becoming  all-black,  the  principal 
ha*  become  the  focxis  of  a  wide  range  of  pres- 
sure*—from  white  teachers,  black  teachers, 
mlddle-claa*  Negro  parents  who  want  their 
•on*  and  daughters  protected  from  radical 
Influence*,  and  some  black  students  who  be- 
lieve they  have  the  right  to  conduct  public 
readings  of  the  thought*  ot  Mao  Tse-tung  or 
anyone  else. 

Recently  the  principal,  Murray  Bromberg. 
went  before  a  history  class  devoted  to  "the 
evolution  of  today's  African-American  expe- 
rience" and  boasted,  "This  la  the  school  a< 
the  future." 

He  said  It  waa  time  for  white  school  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  to  revise  their  as- 
sumption that  standards  must  Inevitably  be 
lower  In  an  all-black  school. 

His  audience  seemed  to  be  Itching  to  pro- 
vide the  principal  wtth  a  list  of  assumptions 
about  black  youths  that  white  adults  could 
revise.  But  If  they  were  "mllltanu,"  they  were 
also  very  obviously  teen-agers  who  found  no 
Incongruity  in  wearing  a  big  "I  Support 
Jackson  Baaketball"  pin  next  to  a  "Free 
Huey"  button. 

In  fact,  the  African-American  Club  at 
Jackson  ha*  discovered  It  cannot  hold  meet- 
ings on  the  same  day  as  a  basketball  game. 
Too  many  of  Its  members  are  boosters. 

Nationsi.  TUNoa  Found  in  School  Raciai. 
Unbkt 


(By  Wayne  King) 
Radal  p<darllzatlon,  disruptions  and  grow- 
ing racial  tensions  that  sometimes  explode 
Into  violence  are  plaguing  school  admlnlstra- 
tora  In  virtually  every  part  of  the  country 
where  schools  have  subatantlal  Negro  enroll- 
ments. 

The  degree  of  racial  unrest  was  detailed 
In  reptorts  from  a  number  of  cities  and  in 
studies  conducted  by  Oovemment  and  pri- 
vate source*.  They  pointed  to  the  following 
trend*: 

While  there  are  indication*  that  the  dra- 
matic Increase  In  "lasue-ortented"  disrup- 
tions In  the  major  urban  area*  laat  year 
may  have  leveled  primarily  aa  a  reault  of 
some  apparent  accommodation  by  school  of- 
flclals,  raclal  tensions  continue  at  a  high 
level  and  appear  to  be  Increasing. 

The  same  kinds  of  disruptions  and  clashea 
that  have  occurred  In  major  cities,  particu- 
larly in  the  North,  are  cropping  up  Increas- 
ingly In  medium-size  dtie*. 

The  pattern  of  school-oriented  raclal  pro- 
test and  tension  U  becoming  more  apparent 
in  the  border  sUtea  and  the  South  aa  schooU 
there  become  more  integrated. 

Raclal  tensions  seem  to  be  moving  down- 
ward in  grade  levels,  with  problem*  beoomlng 
more  apparent  at  lower  secondary  levela  and 
below. 

Many  of  thoee  studying  or  Involved  di- 
rectly In  school  raclal  problem*  are  outspo- 
ken In  the  attttude  that  an  evenhanded, 
"colorblind"  approach  will  not  work.  Instead, 
•dmlnlatrators  are  Increasingly  being  urged 
to  become  "color -conscious."  to  meet  prob- 
lems head-on  and  stringently  to  avoid  ap- 
parently repressive  measures,  such  aa  calUng 
In  the  police. 

No  section  of  the  country  appears  to  be 
free  of  serlotis  racial  problems  In  ■cbools. 

39   M"^"-  INCXDSNT8 

In  a  study  of  "confrontation  and  ra<hal 
vlcHence."  the  Urban  Research  Corporation 
in  Chicago  collected  newspaper  acoounU  of 
raclal  Incidents  that  occurred  at  schools  in 
39  cities,  town*  or  counties,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aebool  year,  last  September  into 
January.  The  private  research  oorporatloo 


monitor  national  trends  and  prepare*  report* 
for  various  subscriber  groupe  and  organiza- 
tions. Including  governments. 

The  incldenu  occurred  In  the  following 
places: 

Phoenix,  Ariz.:  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.;  Los  An- 
geles, Oakland.  Riverside,  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Frandaoo,  Calif. 

Also  Chicago.  Blue  Island  and  Harvey,  111.: 
Muncle.  Ind  ;  Kansas  City,  Kan,;  New  Iberia, 
La.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Pomfret  and  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md. 

Also,  Detroit  and  Pontlac,  Mich.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  Ash- 
vUle,  Chapel   Hill,  Lexington,  and  Sanford. 

N.O.  .  ^ 

Alao,  Atlantic  City  and  New  Brunswick. 
N.J.;  Albany,  Belport  and  Middle  Island,  N.Y.; 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  Portland,  Ore. 

Also.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
OreenvUle  and  Ridge vllle,  8.C  ;  Crystal  City. 
Tex.;  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Charleeton,  W.  Va. 
John  Nalsbltt,  president  of  the  research 
corporation,  noted  that  the  study  Included 
only  those  Incidents  reported  by  the  press 
and  that  some  communities  had  had  a  series 
of  incident*.  Eleven  report*,  for  Uutance. 
were  gathered  in  Chicago  alone. 
"A  UNivzaaAi.  tool" 
Many  of  the  Incidents.  Mr.  Nalsbltt  con- 
tinued. Involved  boycotu  or  closings  of  the 
schools.  In  Portland,  Ore.,  for  example,  stu- 
denM  at  Rooaevelt  High  School  reportedly 
wiiuked  out  over  grievances,  gained  adult 
support  and  tiUTied  the  protest  Into  a  clty- 
wlde  Issue.  '"The  school  boycott,"  iH.  NaUbltt 
said,  "Is  almost  a  universal  tool." 

He  also  noted  rising  black-white  tension*. 
"In  some  clUes  like  Chicago,"  he  said,  "big- 
otry Is  gaining  respectability  In  the  face  of 
increased  black  awareness  and  black  pride." 
"These  two  social  forces  are  on  a  collision 
course,"  Mr.  Nalsbltt  added,  "and  one  of  the 
places  It's  finding  Its  focus  Is  In  our  Inte- 
grated schools." 

But  the  prevailing  opinion  of  human  rela- 
Uons  directors  and  others  Involved  with 
school  racial  problems  was  that  polarization 
was  traceable  more  to  the  quest  for  "black 
Identity"  and  unity,  and  the  reaction  to  It. 
rather  than  to  raclal  animosities. 


ZAPID  XNTKCaATION 

In  some  cases  the  two  seem  to  overlap  as 
blacks  and  whites  come  under  the  stresses  of 
rapid  Integration. 

In  Detroit's  Cooley  High  School,  where  fist 
fighu  between  blacks  and  whites  broke  out 
last  fall,  black  and  white  students  tend  to  alt 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  school  cafeteria. 

Other  Detroit  schools  have  had  relative 
peace,  however,  and  the  dUBcultles  at  Cooley 
may  be  explained  with  some  statistics.  In 
1964,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  students 
at  Cooley  were  white.  Today,  more  thad'^M 
per  cent  are  black. 

White  resistance  to  school  Integration  has 
also  generated  some  problems. 

Gage  High  School  In  southweetem  Chicago, 
for  example,  was  Integrated  In  1966  and  now 
has  400  Negroes  In  Its  enrollment  of  2,600. 
The  school  has  had  a  number  of  racial 
student  disorders. 

About  120  arrests  were  reported  in  and 
near  the  school  last  faU.  Including  92  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Oct.  28. 

BLACK  asAcnoN 
Explaining  the  claahee,  16-year-old  Negro 
student  Columbua  Tapps  Jr.,  said:  "Black 
students  are  going  to  react  to  Insults.  A 
month  ago  somebody  hung  a  dummy  on  a 
rope  from  a  tree  In  front  of  the  school  with 
a  sign.  'Niggers  Die.' " 

A  wblte  student,  Terry  ConweU.  also  16. 
■aid:  "Only  a  few  cauae  the  trouble.  Most  of 
the  whites  (living  In  this  area)  want  to 
keep  this  community  white  and  resent  In- 
tegration of  our  school.  But  most  of  the  kids 
have  sense  enough  to  know  the  fighting 
isn't  worth  It." 
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In  Philadelphia,  a  spokesman  for  the 
school  system's  Office  of  Inter-group  Educa- 
Uon observed  that  "social  separation  (be- 
tween races)  has  been  total  and  complete." 

The  office  operates  In  part  on  a  principle 
It  calls  "confilct  utilization."  Once  a  con- 
flict occurs,  the  office  attempt*  to  capitalize 
on  the  focus  it  creates  to  Investigate  and 
dramatize  the  underlying  causee — commu- 
nity attitude*,  conscious  and  unconscious 
discrimination,  teacher  attitudes,  etc. — that 
often  have  little  to  do  with  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  incident. 

"FANTASTIC"   CaP 

"The  understanding  gap,"  the  Philadelphia 
spokesman  said.  "Is  fantastic." 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Alan 
P.  Westln,  a  political  science  professor  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Research  and  Edu- 
cation In  American  Liberties  at  Columbia 
University. 

Dr.  Westln,  who  was  cochalrman  of  a  panel 
that  Investigated  the  causes  of  the  Colum- 
bia disruptions  In  1968,  haa  been  monitoring 
1,800  dally  newspapers  to  gather  data  on  stu- 
dent disruptions  In  secondary  schools  across 
the  country. 

"The  color-blind  approach,  although  It 
works  In  some  areas  such  aa  treating  every- 
one alike  In  restaurants  and  In  public  trans- 
portations, won't  work  In  education,"  he 
said.  "If  there  Is  a  sudden  influx  In  blacks 
Into  a  school  and  school  authorities  take 
the  atUtude  that  they're  oolor-bllnd.  It's 
guaranteed  to  create  disruption  becaxise  of 
the  special  needs  of  blacks." 

Dr.  Weetln  found  that,  of  675  secondary 
school  protests  reported  In  the  newspapers 
he  monitored  last  year,  46  per  cent  were 
caused  by  raclal  problems.  The  study  In- 
cluded only  demonstrations,  sit-ins,  flghtlng 
or  other  disruptions.  And  nearly  one  out  of 
every  five  Incidents— 18.6  per  cent  whites 
and  blacks. 

Although  a  deUUed  analysis  of  the  pro- 
tests In  the  current  school  year  ha*  not 
been  completed.  Dr.  Westln  said  there  were 
preliminary  Indications  that  the  "big  city 
problems"  of  proteat  were  occurring  more 
frequently  In  medium-size  cities. 

"PATTCSN  OF  PBCTTMT" 

"There  Is  also  a  distinct  pattern  of  pro- 
test developing  in  the  border  states  and  the 
South,"  Dr.  weUn  said,  vrith  Negro  student 
demands  centering  on  the  hiring  of  more 
black  teachers  and  the  revamping  of  school 
currlculums,  and  similar  Issues. 

He  also  said  there  were  Indications  that.  In 
many  big  cities,  the  number  of  serious  dis- 
ruptions growing  out  of  black  demand*  for 
change  had  declined. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Westln  continued, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  raclal  tensions  have 
diminished.  He  noted,  for  Instance,  "a  steady 
drumfire  of  flghts  in  cafeterias  and  out  of 
school,  between  blacks  and  whites." 

Dr.  Westln  agreed  with  authorities  who 
maintained  that  racial  conflicts  reflected 
the  black  students'  striving  for  Identity. 

For  example,  he  noted  that  a  major  Issue 
last  year  was  the  lack  of  black  cheerleaders. 
Other  demands  Included  the  serving  of  "soul 
food"  In  school  cafeterias  and  the  placing  of 
portraits  of  black  heroes,  such  as  Malcolm 
X,  In  school  buildings. 

Such  demands  were  "symbolic  of  a  need 
to  Imprint  a  sense  of  blackness  on  the 
schools."  he  said.  "The  black  kids  wanted 
to  feel  their  heritage  was  as  valid  a*  the 
white*." 


RICHARD  GREEN— EAGLE  SCOUT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
this  age  of  the  "generation  gap"  and 
mounting  social  and  economic  problems, 
too  little  attention  Is  given  to  some  of 
the  very  basic  and  wholesome  elements 
orVI 180— Part 


of  our  American  society.  This  was  re- 
cently brought  to  mind  when  I  read  a 
news  story  In  the  Hungry  Horse  News 
regarding  the  presentation  of  an  Eagle 
Scout  badge  to  one  of  Columbia  Falls, 
Mont.,  outstanding  Boy  Scouts. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  a  very 
fine  tradition,  and  It  Is  encouraging  to 
know  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  new 
Eagle  Scout  and  honor  student  at  the 
Columbia  Palls  High  School.  We  are  all 
proud  of  Eagle  Scout  Green  and  his 
colleagues  in  troop  41. 

I  was  Interested  to  note  that  this 
young  man's  grandfather  Is  John  Miles, 
of  New  Mexico,  a  former  Governor  of 
that  State,  a  two-term  "US.  Representa- 
tive and  a  colleague  and  warm  friend  of 
mine  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Presents  Eaglb  Badge;  Hkabs  Geobgk 

OSTSOM 

Presentation  of  an  Eagle  badge  to  Richard 
Green,  16.  highlighted  court  of  honor  for 
Boy  Scout  Troop  41.  Tuesday. 

Richard,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Green,  Bad  Rock,  waa  In  cub  scouts  three 
years  and  has  been  a  troop  41  member  five 
years.  His  parents,  sister.  Sherry,  10,  and 
brother,  Russell,  6,  attended  the  court  of 
honor.  Mrs.  Green  pinned  the  Eagle  badge  on 
her  son  while  his  father  watched. 

The  new  Eagle  scout  Is  a  sophomore  and 
honor  student  at  Colvunbla  Palls  High 
School,  where  he  participates  In  football, 
basketball  and  track.  He's  also  an  active  *-H 
worker. 

Proud  grandparents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Green,  Spearman,  Texas,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  E.  Miles,  Santa  Fe,  NJiJ.  Mr.  Miles,  now 
86,  Is  a  former  governor  of  New  Mexico,  who 
served  two  terms  a*  a  VS.  congressman. 

KNJOT   OSTBOM 

"An  exceptionally  flne  lecture  and  out- 
standing scenic  pictures"  described  evening's 
program  presented  by  G.  George  Ostrom, 
Kallspell.  There  was  an  attentive  audience 
of  boy  scouts,  parents  and  children  as  Os- 
trom discussed  "Questionable  Conservation 
Practices."  Pictures  shown  Included  scene* 
from  Glacier  National  Park,  Flathead  Na- 
tional Forest  and  Moose  City  on  the  Ca- 
nadian line. 

Scoutmaster  Teddy  Andrew,  Perry  Padgett, 
troop  committee  chairman,  and  Merlin  D. 
Ballensky  presented  badges  to  scouts.  Rich- 
ard Green  and  Don  Barta  assisted  with  pres- 
entation of  service  and  attendance  awards. 
There  are  26  boys  registered  In  troop  41, 
which  Is  sponsored  by  Columbia  Falls  Lions 
Club. 

list  awabds 

Awards  earned  were: 

Tenderfoot — Jack  Canavan,  Jim  Pierce. 
Calvin  Sherman 

Second  Class— Mory  Origg,  Fred  Phllllpe. 
Jim  Pierce,  Calvin  Sherman. 

First  Class — Randy  Hart,  DeWayne  Padgett. 

Star  Scout — Jeff  Padgett,  Leonard  Wlttlake, 
Fred  Wlttlake. 

Uf  e  Scout — Dayton  Johnson. 

Fifty  Mller  and  Historic  Trails  Patch — ^Don 
Barta,  Bob  Bechtel,  Andy  Fisher,  Klchard 
Oreen.  Randy  Hart,  Dayton  Johnson.  Mike 
McNelly,  Sam  Padgett,  Jeff  Padgett.  DeWayne 
Padgett,  Cary  Weyrauch.  Scoutmaster  An- 
drew, Charles  Fisher  and  Perry  Padgett,  com- 
mitteemen, also  received  the  patch. 

Boys  and  badges  earned  were  as  follows: 

Bob  Bechtel — cooking,  hiking,  camping. 

Andy  Fisher — personal  fitness  and  ftre- 
manshlp. 

Randy  Hart— cooking,  hiking,  camping. 


Dayton  Johnson — ^f<H«etry,  natura.  wUd- 
llfe  management. 

Jeff  Padgett — flremanahlp,  fishing,  per- 
sonal fitness. 

Brian  PhUUps — ^personal  fitness,  fishing. 

Fred  Wlttlake — farm  mechanics. 

Leonard  Wlttlake — fishing,  farm  mechan- 
ics, mtisic,  flremanahlp,  personal  fitness. 


OUR  HOUSING  FAILURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1968  Congress  stated  a  national  goal  of 
providing  every  American  family  with 
decent  housing  and  set  forth  a  program 
of  building  6  million  housing  units  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  over 
the  next  10  years.  Today  those  goals  are 
floxmdering  due  to  tight  money,  insuffl- 
cient  funding,   and  FHA  bureaucratic 

delsiy. 

For  example,  an  article  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  yesterday  reported: 

Delays  of  one  and  two  years  between  Initial 
application  and  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion are  common. 

Given  the  shortage  of  f  imds  and  record 
high  interest  rates,  we  need  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  break  the  "snail's  pace" 
level  which  has  thus  far  characterized 
the  FHA  bureaucracy.  Instead,  it  has 
been  business  as  usual.  While  housing 
needs  go  unfulfilled,  applications  are  re- 
viewed, checked,  processed,  examined, 
and  re-reviewed.  There  must  be  a  better 

way.  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Effost  To  House  Pooa  Held  Failote 
(By  Leonard  Downle  Jr.) 

For  a  decade,  the  federal  government  has 
experimented  with  subsidizing  private  busi- 
ness and  "nonprofit  groups"  to  build  housing 
for  the  poor.  Congress  has  provided  during 
the  1960s  what  everyone  believes  is  the  most 
Imaginative  legislation  possible. 

But  many  congressmen,  top  Nixon  admln- 
Utratlon  housing  officials,  and  an  emerging 
cadre  of  professionals  and  volunteers  trying 
to  build  the  housing  for  the  poor  agree  the 
job  simply  Is  not  being  done. 

Far  less  housing  than  Congress  planned 
for  "low"  and  "moderate"  Income  families 
has  been  buUt  under  the  once  promising  new 
programs. 

The  Uttle  housing  that  has  been  built  has 
not  been  avaUable  to  most  of  thoee  famines 
statistics  show  need  It  most.  It  has  gone 
mostly  to  the  richest  of  families  eligible  un- 
der government  regulations. 

OptlmlsUc  plans  for  renovating  many  of 
the  basically  sturdy  but  rundown  houses  and 
apartment  buildings  of  city  slums  for  low- 
Income  famlUes  have  faUed  to  achieve  sig- 
nificant results. 

This  is  the  case  despite  the  fact  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  supermarket  of  subsidies  to 
offer  builders  of  housing  for  the  poor  through 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  which  President 
Johnson  caUed  a  "Magna  Carta  to  Uberate 

our  cities."  ^      ...^     ,  ., 

The  reasons  the  experte  give  for  the  fau- 

ures  are  varied. 

Although  Congress  has  passed  bold  legis- 
lation for  hotising  the  poor,  it  has  failed  to 
apiwopriate  the  money  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  says  it 
needs  to  carry  the  laws  out. 

The  nationwide  credit  squeeze  and  rising 
mortgage  Interest  rates  also  have  hurt,  be- 
cause most  of  the  government  subsidies  go 
to  Insuring  and  paying  part  of  the  Interest 
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on  mortgage  loans  made  by  private  sources 
for  construction  or  renovation  of  the  housing. 
The  most  costly  Item,  however,  the  one  that 
keeps  rents  In  the  subsidized  projects  so 
high  that  low-income  fanjlUes  cant  get  Into 
them.  Is  land. 

■Land  control"— the  ability  to  get  the  land 
needed  for  subsidized  housing  programs  at 
a  much  lower  cost,  or  with  a  further  federal 
subsidy— Is  listed  as  a  "must"  need  by  every 
expert  in  housmg  for  the  poor,  in  and  out 
of  government. 

There  has  been  little  overall  direction  from 
HUD  for  private  investors  and  the  churches, 
labor  unions  and  civic  associations  that 
form  nonprofit  or  limited  profit  groups  and 
corporations  to  build  low  income  housing. 

They  usually  know  Uttle  about  construc- 
tion, mortgage  financing,  or  the  red  tape 
of  HUDs  Federal  Housing  Administration.  An 
Urban  America.  Inc..  book  of  Instructions 
and  official  forms  for  such  a  group  to  u«e 
to  process  a  housing  application  contains  280 
pages  and  70  forms. 

E\en  experienced  groups  with  housing  ex- 
perts on  their  staffs,  like  Washington's  Hous- 
ing Development  Corporation,  have  run  Into 
interminable  delays  In  the  PHA  process.  De- 
lays of  one  and  two  years  between  Initial 
appUcatlon  and  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion are  common. 

Part  ot  the  delay  comes  from  still  another 
problem  plaguing  efTorts  to  build  housing 
for  the  poor:  rising  construction  costs. 

They  are  going  up  so  fast,  especially  for 
renovation  of  existing  slum  buildings,  that 
FHA.  which  compares  requests  to  a  data 
bank  of  costs  for  past  proJecU.  often  refuses 
to  approve  construction  cost  estimates  of 
even  the  most  experienced  nonprofit  housing 
groups. 

FHA  has  also  had  difficulty  changing  from 
an  agency  that  primarily  Insured  mortgages 
on  safe  middle  class  home  Investments  to 
that  may  expect  to  take  the  leadership  In 
the  risky  redevelopment  of  the  slums. 

HUD  Secretary  George  Romney  says  he 
knows  about  all  this  and  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  

He  is  rewganlzing  HUD  to  separate  the 
Insurance  and  housing  production  functions 
and  to  give  priority  to  providing  housing  for 
the  poor,  with  emphasis  on  finding  new  tech- 
nology for  the  task.  ^^ 

A  top  aide  to  Romney  says  HUD  Is  prepar- 
ing "dramatic  and  poeslbly  controversial" 
proposals  for  still  more  legislation  and 
changes  within  HUD  designed  to  refine  and 
operationally  improvement  the  pioneering 
housing  laws  of  the  60s. 

Experts  like  Channlng  PhllUpe  of  Wash- 
ington's Housing  Development  Corporation, 
who  work  with  HUD  every  day  In  trying  to 
get  the  housing  built,  say  they  like  what 
they  have  seen  so  far  of  the  new  direction 
there. 

They  feau".  however,  that  the  nation  lacks 
the  strong  commitment  to  provide  decent 
housing  that  Is  necessary  to  get  enough 
money  spent  and  enough  of  the  old  rigid 
rules  made  more  fiexlble. 

The  nation  had  already  made  a  formal 
commitment  In  the  1930s,  reinforced  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  to  provide  "a  decent 
home  .  .  .  for  every  American." 

For  millions  of  upward  bound  white 
Americans,  the  promise  came  true  as  FHA 
and  its  predecessor  and  sister  agencies  pro- 
vided the  Insurance  and  other  backing  for 
their  nllgratlon  to  comfortable  homes  In  the 
suburbs. 

After  World  War  n.  to  provide  a  way  sta- 
tion for  poorer  people  not  yet  ready  to  rent 
or  buy  a  decent  home,  the  government  em- 
barked on  building  public  housing  projects. 
Many  have  become  govemment-bullt  ghettos 
for  very  poor,  mostly  black  tenants.  Many 
units  suffer  from  disrepair  and  run  up  losses 
for  the  local  governments  that  own  them. 

The  bousing  laws  of  the  1960a  oon- 
■tttute  an  enUrely  new  tpproach.  The  gorem- 


ment  would  finance  Indirectly,  through  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  and  the  paying  of  in- 
terest on  mortgages  from  private  Investors, 
the  efforts  of  private  businesses  and  groups 
to  build  housing  for  those  too  poor  for  regu- 
lar FHA  programs  and  not  poor  enough  to 
qualify  for  public  housing. 

The  laws  were  designed  to  help  build  and 
renovate  housing  for  both  sale  and  rental 
to  poor  families.  The  government  also  was 
authorized  to  pay  much  of  the  mi^.'tgage 
interest  for  low-Income  home  buyers  and 
pay  part  of  the  monthly  rent  for  low-Income 
tenants. 

A  nonprofit  group  or  limited  dividend  cor- 
poration can  go  to  HUD  with  plans  to  build 
or  refurbish  an  apartment  building  rr  home 
for  a  low-Income  family.  If  the  plans  are  ap- 
proved the  group  can  get  an  FHA  guarantee 
to  Insure  the  mortgage  and  pay  some  of  Its 
Interest.  The  applicant  must  find  a  bank 
or  other  Investor  to  make  the  mortgage  loan, 
and  get  the  architect,  builder  and  the  rest 
to  get  the  Job  done. 

If  the  apartment  building  or  house  Is  be- 
ing rented,  the  group  or  corporation  keeps 
ownership  of  It  and  Is  responsible  for  lU 
maintenance. 

Nonprofit  groups  are  expected  to  break 
even.  And.  at  the  end  of  the  40- year  mort- 
gage, the  church  or  union  or  neighborhood 
group  would  own  a  building  free  and  clear. 

A  limited  dividend  corporation — usually  an 
established  builder  or  a  syndicate  of  inves- 
tors put  together  by  a  builder — is  allowed  to 
make  a  6  per  cent  return  on  Its  Investment. 
What  makes  It  more  attractive  Is  that  in- 
vestors can  deduct  depreciation  of  the  fin- 
ished building  from  their  income  at  tax  time. 

Speculative  home  builders  who  put  up 
houses  that  are  inexpensive  enough  can  sell 
them  to  low- Income  buyers  with  the  mort- 
gage guarantee  and  much  of  the  Interest  on 
It  paid  by  the  federal  government. 

Finally,  nonprofit  groups  like  Washing- 
ton's Urban  Rehablllutlon  Corporation  (fi- 
nanced by  the  Catholic  archdiocese  and  over- 
seen up  to  now  by  the  Rev.  Oeno  Baron  1 )  can 
take  old.  rundown  houses  and  get  FHA-ln- 
sured  loans  to  rehabilitate  and  sell  them  to 
low-Income  buyers. 

All  of  these  opportunities,  however,  have 
been  encumbered  by  a  meager  supply  of 
money  from  Congress  and  severe  restrictions 
m  both  the  legislation  and  FHA  procedures 
on  how  the  programs  could  be  carried  out. 

Donald  Reape.  a  Philadelphia  mortgage  ex- 
pert who  helps  get  investors,  mortgage  money, 
bxillders  and  FHA  officials  together  for  sub- 
sidized housing  projects  (in  the  trade  he  Is 
called  a  "packager")  says  that  Investors  In 
limited  profit  corporations  are  "lined  up" 
waiting  for  federal  funds  to  get  to  work. 

But  so  Uttle  money  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  programs  so  far  that  HUD  funds  are 
usutUly  used  up  within  months  of  becoming 
available.  Disappointed  Investors  are  being 
ttirned  away. 

The  one  problem  many  of  the  limited  profit 
companies  usually  can  handle  is  FHA  red 
tape.  The  reason  is  that  the  builder  or  real 
estate  expert  who  puts  a  limited  profit  com- 
pany together  has  had  this  experience. 

But  FHA  red  Upe.  lack  of  technical  ex- 
pertise and  scarcity  of  venture  capital  all 
combine  to  hamper  severely  what  Congress 
expected  to  be  the  other  primary  source  of 
subsidized  housing:  nonprofit  groups. 

"Generally."  says  Don  Reape  In  Philadel- 
phia, "the  nonprofit  sponsor  has  not  gotten 
the  Job  done." 

Reape  acts  as  the  paid  adviser  for  churches, 
unions  or  civic  groups  that  try  to  build  big 
subsidized  apcu-tment  buildings.  He  Is  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage  loan  for 
the  building. 

He  knows  what  they  don't  know  about  how 
to  find  a  mortgage  lender,  a  builder  and  sub- 
contractors;   about   how   to  deal  with  FHA, 
local  officials,  zoning  botmls,  and  the  like. 
He  pUcea  Uttle  Importance  on  the  Nixon 


administration's     Operation     Breakthrough 
project  to  find  ways  to  massproduce  housing. 
"What  we  need  are  more  funds  now."  he 
says,  "We  must  face  that." 

Small  nonprofit  groups  that  want  to  redo 
a  house  or  two.  or  build  a  very  small  apart- 
ment building,  cannot  pay  a  consultant. 
Reape  says,  yet  they  must  go  through  the 
same  complicated,  time  consuming  processing 
required  for  big  projects  that  pay  consult- 
ants' fees. 

The  usual  result,  Reape  s&ld,  is  that  the 
small  nonprofit  group  gives  up.  Or,  they  pro- 
ceed naively  through  projects  that  wind  up 
in  financial  disarray  when  they  are  finished. 
Another  arm  of  the  government,  the  Office 
of  Econonxlc  Opportunity,  tried  to  attack  the 
nonprofit  problem  by  ftindlng  larger  non- 
profit groups  called  "housing  development 
corporations."  Washington's  HDC.  which  is 
now  renovating  Clifton  Terrace,  is  one  of 
these. 

The  OBO  granU  pay  for  large  staffs  of  ex- 
perts for  these  groups,  and.  along  with  grants 
from  other  sources,  provide  working  capital 
with  which  they  can  acquire  property  to 
build  In  and  prepare  good  initial  development 
plans  for  FHA. 

But  even  for  these  groups,  the  red  tape 
tangle,  rising  construction  costs  and  short- 
ages of  federal  subsidies  have  made  the  hope 
of  large-scale  housing  production  "a  hoax." 
according  to  an  official  of  Philadelphia's  HDC. 
Philadelphia  contains  more  than  15,000 
abandoned  brick  rowhouses,  according  to  of- 
ficial city  estimates,  an  Ideal  resource  for 
renovation  of  housing  for  the  poor. 

But  Philadelphia's  HDC  has  been  able  to 
renovate  only  30  for  sale  to  low  or  moderate 
income  families. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity, however,  was  able  to  bypass  FHA  red 
tape  and  restrictions  and.  through  the  of- 
fices of  HUD  that  provide  pubUc  housing  as- 
sistance, renovate  nearly  5.000  of  the  same 
"used  houses"  for  rental  to  pubUc  housing 
tenants. 

Washington's  HDC  has  Ued  up  •400.000  in 
capital  In  contracting  for  buildings  for  con- 
struction and  renovation,  but  thus  far  has 
gotten  FHA  approval  for  Just  four  of  10 
pending  projecw.  Four  of  those  not  approved 
have  been  pending  for  more  than  a  year. 

Prank  DlStephano.  an  Urban  America,  Inc.. 
employee  who  watches  the  nation's  13  HDC's 
for  GEO.  says  they  sttU  are  not  being  pro- 
vided with  enough  operating  funds  from  the 
government,  enough  capital  from  private 
sources  ( who  would  be  repaid  when  a  Job  was 
finished  i .  or  enough  expert  advice  and  help 
from  HUD. 

Their  production  of  housing  has  gone  "only 
from  nothing  to  a  lltUe."  DlStephano  says. 
He  also  wants  to  see  construction  costs  and 
the  prices  for  acquiring  land  drop  so  that  the 
rents  charged  the  tenants  can  be  dropped. 
These  programs  are  still  serving  "moderate" 
Income  families,  and  not  really  "low"  Income 
persons.  DlStephano  complains. 

And  he  Joins  with  several  others  In  the 
field.  Including  top  HUD  officials.  In  calUng 
for  a  concerted  national  commitment  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  poor,  a  commitment  like 
that  which  put  men  on  the  moon. 

"We  kept  hearing  about  the  promise  of 
these  new  housing  laws,'  Reape  says.  "But 
these  people  can't  live  in  promises." 


PEOF  PHILIP  B.  KURLAND  AND 
"THE  NEW  AMERICAN  UNIVER- 
SITY" 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  to  the  Senate  an  address  by 
Philip  B.  Kurland.  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  editor  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Review.  His  remarks, 
given  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association  on  January  22. 
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1970.  are  entitled  "The  New  American 
University." 

For  those  of  us  who  care  about  the 
quality  of  scholarship  in  our  universi- 
ties today,  Professor  Kurland's  address 
should  be  profoimdly  disturbing.  We  who 
know  Professor  Kurland.  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  him.  realize 
that  he  does  not  arrive  at  his  observa- 
tions casually. 

Professor  Kurland  has  surveyed  the 
condition  of  higher  education  today  and 
has  concluded  that  it  is  moving  in  the 
wrong  directions:  Toward  politlcization, 
egalitarianism,  and  the  rejection  of  rea- 
son. Without  assuming  the  position  that 
our  traditional  'university  systems  are 
above  fault,  he  has  concluded  that  these 
three  movements  are  at  the  expense  of 
the  central  purpose  of  education:  To 
communicate  ideas  so  that  society  may 
progress. 

Mr.  President.  Professor  Kurland  does 
not  ascribe  the  malignancy  in  many  of 
our  universities  today  wholly  to  the  stu- 
dents; he  understands  that  faculty  mem- 
bers and  administrators  as  well  are  in- 
volved. And  he  believes — In  this  one  in- 
stance. I  sincerely  hope  that  he  is 
wrong — that  the  destructive  elements  in 
our  universities  may  well  prevail. 

Professor  Kurland  is  a  man  with  a  con- 
suming dedication  and  respect  for  learn- 
ing, and  I  think  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  pay  heed  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  remarks.  I  urge  that  all  Senators  take 
the  time  to  read  this  address — it  is  not 
long — and  to  consider  the  points  which 
Professor  Kurland  has  raised.  We  should 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  prepared 
to  allow  irrationality  in  our  universities 
to  overthrow  scholarship. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Professor 
Kurland's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  New  American  Universitt 
Those  who  Invited  me  to  speak  tonight 
were  unkind  enough  to  leave  the  choice  of 
topic  to  me.  When  I  accepted  the  Invitation. 
I  thought  I  would  talk  about  the  "new" 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That 
exalted  body,  however,  has  proved  uncoop- 
erative. The  Burger  Court  has  been  most 
reluctant  to  render  any  decisions  worthy  of 
comment.  I  have  chosen  Instead,  therefore, 
what  Is  for  me  an  equally  distressing  sub- 
ject: the  "new"  American  university.  The 
similarities  of  the  two  problems  of  the  two 
American  Institutions  that  I  most  revere 
should  become  patent  to  you  as  I  proceed. 
For  my  essential  concerns  about  both  are 
with  the  effects  of  three  recognizable  trends. 
These  are  the  tendencies  toward  politlciza- 
tion. toward  egalitarianism.  and  toward  the 
rejection  of  reason.  And  I  should  emphasize 
that  what  I  shall  have  to  say  tonight  about 
the  new  university  Is  offered  more  In  sorrow 
than  In  anger. 

For  a  snapshot — not  a  full-blown  por- 
trait—of the  new  American  University,  I 
offer  an  Item  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
about  a  week  or  so  ago.  With  your  Indul- 
gence, I  shall  read  the  entire  news  story. 
The  dateline  Is  West  Berlin.  Germany: 

"Twenty-eight  professors  of  the  Free  Uni- 
versity of  West  Berlin  went  on  strike  today 
In  protest  against  what  they  described  as 
'student  terror.'  They  called  a  one-week  halt 
to  all  lectures  and  other  university  work. 


"The  strike  closed  the  entire  department 
of  economic  end  social  sciences.  It  foUowed 
a  series  of  disruptions  at  the  lectures  of 
Professor  Bernard  Bellinger,  an  economist 
whom  radical  student  groups  have  charged 
with  spreading  the  doctrine  of  capitalism. 

"When  the  groups  disrupted  Professor  Bel- 
linger's classes  again  this  morning,  he 
walked  out  and  27  colleagues  followed.  Last 
night  they  had  threatened  to  do  so  in  the 
caso  of  new  harassment. 

"Caught  between  the  students  and  the  fac- 
ulty, was  Rolf  Krelblch,  the  University's 
new  31-year  old  president,  who  has  pledged 
to  seek  reforms.  Both  sides  charged  the  presi- 
dent. In  office  since  November,  with  having 
failed  to  take  action  to  avert  the  confronta- 
tion. 

"In  an  emergency  session  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  Krelblch  declared  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  practices  of  the  students,  but  he  urged 
the  faculty  to  meet  some  student  de- 
mands, such  as  appointing  as  'tutor'  a  left- 
wing  representative  chosen  by  the  students. 
Professor  Bellinger  and  the  other  faculty 
members  said  that  they  would  resist  such  a 
move." 

These  events  In  Germany  do  not  reveal  a 
new  phenomenon  there.  For  It  was  probably 
the  parents  of  these  very  students  who  so 
effectively  engaged  In  these  very  same  tactics 
toward  similar  goals  In  the  1930's.  But  for 
American  universities,  this  Is  a  relatively 
new  practice.  You  must  not  be  deluded  by 
the  silence  or  apathy  of  the  press  into  a 
belief  that  this  can't  hi^jpen  here.  Similar 
student  behavior,  similarly  motivated,  has 
recently  occurred  at  Columbitt,  at  Yale,  at 
Harvard,  even  at  The  University  of  Chicago. 
(It  was  Just  the  other  day  that  a  so-called 
"moderate"  student  leader  congratulated 
faculty  representatives  at  one  of  these  uni- 
versities because  the  students  hadn't  brought 
guns  with  them  to  assist  their  otherwise 
limited  persuasive  capacities.) 

A  certain  mythology  has  developed  about 
the  new  student  movement  that  is  the  cat- 
alyst in  the  transformation  of  American 
universities,  a  mythology  that  derives  essen- 
tially from  the  sap  that  so  readily  pours 
forth  at  commencement  exercises.  Some  of  It 
Is  classic  and  can  be  traced  back  through 
commencement  speeches  for  generations 
past.  And,  as  with  most  myths,  there  Is  an 
element  of  truth  In  It. 

We  are  told  that  this,  i.e.,  the  current 
student  generation,  is  the  best  Informed 
group  of  students  that  we  have  ever  known. 
It's  a  generation  with  lots  of  new  scientific 
data  and  almost  no  knowledge  of  history. 
It  Is  an  amnesic  genetatipn.  And  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  better  Informed,  it  Is 
through  Information  proytued  them  by  their 
predecessors.  As  h^  been  noted  before,  even 
a  pygmy  can  see  further  than  a  giant,  if  he  Is 
standing  on  the  giant's  shoulders. 

It  is  said  that  this  Is  the  student  genera- 
tion whose  morality  Is  somehow  higher  than 
those  who  preceded.  It  because  It  is  a  sincere 
group.  Indeed,  sincerity  Is  suggested  to  be 
adequate  excuse  for  any  misconduct  they 
may  indulge.  But  there  are  precedents  here, 
too.  Theirs  Is  the  morality  and  sincerity  that 
have  typified  all  the  zealots  that  have  come 
before  them.  Theirs  Is  the  moraUty,  for 
example,  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  that 
sincerely  sought  to  save  the  souls  of  men, 
even  If  It  had  to  send  them  to  Hell  by  fire 
In  the  course  of  making  the  effort  toward 
reform.  It  Is  a  morality  that  Justifies  Its 
admittedly  miserable  means  by  its  allegedly 
enlightened  ends.  The  fact  Is  that  this  stu- 
dent generation  is  not  a  righteous  group, 
only  a  self-righteous  one. 

Finally,  the  myth  has  It,  that  the  recalci- 
trants among  the  students  are  only  a  small 
ntimber  of  the  student  population.  And  this, 
too.  Is  true,  if  the  only  ones  to  be  counted 
are  those  active  In  using  force  to  Impose  their 
wills.  But  If  one  looks  to  the  numbers  who 


are  either  sympathetic  to  or  apathetic  about 
such  behavior,  the  proportion  is  very  high 
Indeed.  One  looks  In  vain  fqr  student  opposi- 
tion to  the  destructive  activities  of  their 
colleagues.  For  the  fact  Is  that  a  very  large 
number  of  students  are  In  sympathy  with  the 
goals  of  the  so-called  student  movement. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  also  necessary  to  say  that 
there  are  many  legitimate  complaints  to  be 
made  about  the  workings  of  American  uni- 
versities, legitimate  In  the  sense  that  they 
reveal  the  failure  of  universities  to  seek  their " 
announced  objectives.  It  is  true  that  many 
professors — frequently  those  most  vocal  on 
behalf  of  the  student  movement — don't  have 
time  for  teaching  students.  It  Is  true  that 
foundation  and  government  grants  have 
skewed  faculty  research  so  that.  In  many 
Instances,  they  represent  choices  not  by 
Individual  professors  but  by  those  who  con- 
trol the  purse  strings.  It  is  true  that  much 
university  education  is  irrelevant,  not  only 
to  the  students'  alms  but  even  to  the  clas- 
slcly  professed  goals  of  a  university.  It  is 
true  that  universities  either  require  or  per- 
mit an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  be 
spent  by  students  at  school  in  order  to  earn 
a  license  to  practice  a  trade  or  profession. 
It  Is  true  that  universities  have  been  unduly 
tolerant  of  faculty  and  student  mediocrity. 
But  these  defects  are  not  the  ones  at  which 
student  reform  is  directed.  And,  indeed,  to 
the  extent  that  unlverslttes  are  moving  to 
correct  these  deficiencies,  the  student  move- 
ment affords  a  barrier  and  not  an  aid. 

Nor  should  the  blame  for  the  students'  ex- 
cesses be  placed  solely  at  the  feet  of  the  stu- 
dents. For  university  faculties  are,  like  the 
students,  either  sympathetic  to,  acquiescent 
in,  or  apathetic  about  such  student  behavior 
and  its  consequences. 

The  first  objective  of  the  new  university 
movement,  as  I  read  It,  is  the  poUtlclzation 
of  the  tiniversity.  This  has  both  internal 
and  external  aspects.  At  the  highest — most 
abstruse — level  this  means  the  attempt  to 
capture  the  university  as  a  pressure  group  to 
affect  national  policies.  At  this  level,  the  ob- 
jective is  ludicrous,  for  it  is  grounded  on  two 
absurd  premises.  First,  that  the  university  Is 
a  monolith.  Indeed  that  all  universities  com- 
bined as  monolithic.  Second,  that  universi- 
ties are  capable  of  being  a  strong  pressure 
group  for  bringing  about  change  In  national 
poUcy  about  anything.  The  effect  of  univer- 
sity pressure  on  national  poUcy  is  Indeed 
Immeasurable  If  not  nonexistent.  This  is  not 
to  deny  that  some  inhabitants  of  the  groves 
of  academe  have  individually  played  impor- 
tant political  roles.  It  is  to  deny  the  equation 
between  individual  faculty  members  and 
their  vmlversitles. 

At  a  more  mundane  level,  the  new  uni- 
versity objective  Is  to  force  the  universities 
to  utlUze  their  resources  for  social  improve- 
ment In  the  communities  In  which  they  axe 
located:  to  house  the  Ill-housed,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  provide  medical,  legal,  and  recre- 
ational facilities  to  those  who  need  them,  to 
provide  elementary  education  for  UUterates, 
and  so  on.  These  are  certainly  worthy  goals. 
But  even  the  total  resources  of  the  universi- 
ties are  Inadequate  to  these  ends.  Any  partial 
commitment  of  university  resources  to  these 
goals  means  that  they  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  other  functions  that  a  university  per- 
forms, essentially  the  gathering  and  com- 
munication of  knowledge  by  those  able  to 
make  the  discoveries  and  those  best  able  to 
utilize  them.  Indeed,  if  the  universities  do 
not  die  by  the  sword  of  the  new  university 
movement,  they  may  well  dlsapi>ear  for  lack 
of  financial  sustenance. 

The  problem  of  Internal  poUtlclzation  is 
equally  taxing  on  the  primary  functions  of 
the  university  as  we  have  known  It.  The  ob- 
jective here  Is  to  treat  a  university  as  if  It 
were  a  governmental  body  which  must  be 
democratized  to  be  legitimized.  But  the  func- 
tion of  university  governance  is  not  the  ex- 
ercise of  power.  The  function  of  university 
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governance  Is  tbe  provision  of  acrvlces  tbat 
make  It  pooslble  for  scholar*  to  research,  for 
teachers  to  teach,  and  for  students  to  learn. 
It  used  to  be  asserted  that  the  trouble  with 
the  new  student  generation  was  Its  beUef 
that  no  decisions  of  a  university  or  any  other 
Institution  were  made  on  principle;  that  all 
decisions  were  made  In  response  to  pressure. 
To  disprove  the  contention  academics  would 
cite  the  exemplary  behavior  of  many  uni- 
versities In  their  successful  efforts  against 
the  pressures  of  the  late,  unlamented  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  and  bis  epigone  to  dictate 
who  shall  be  employed  at  what  tasks  In  a 
university.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  universities  are  now  beginning  to  demon- 
strate that  the  student  attitude  is  correct,  by 
their  response  to  the  pressures  of  these  stu- 
dens   PoUclzatlon  has  already  occurred. 

Let  us  take  a  couple  of  current  examples. 
For  years,  the  Department  of  Defense  haa 
supported  medical  research  Into  the  cause 
and  cure  of  specified  diseases.  And  university 
medical  schools  were  eager  and  willing  to 
use  the  money  supplied  for  these  purposes. 
Under  new  law,  sponsored  by  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  among  others,  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense must  certify  that  any  research  moneys 
that  It  spends  are  spent  for  projects  directly 
connected  with  defense  goals.  It  Is  suggested 
now.  because  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
prepared  to  certify  certain  medical  research 
In  this  manner,  that  the  universities  must 
reject  the  funds  because  the  research  is  sud- 
denly tainted.  This  taint  means  only  that 
many  on  campus  would  object — without 
knowledge  of  or  Interest  In  the  substance  of 
the  research  effort — because  of  the  Defense 
Department  label  that  it  bears.  One  would 
think  that  the  merits  of  the  research  or  its 
proper  place  In  a  university  would  remain  the 
same  whatever  the  certification  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  When  university  ad- 
ministrators decide  that  the  kinds  of  re- 
search it  can  imdertake  shall  be  determined 
by  consensus  on  campus— or  even  worse  by 
consensus  among  those  who  might  otherwise 
make  trouble.  It  has  abdicated  to  the  new 
McCarthjrlsm  even  as  It  refused  to  surrender 
to  the  old  McCarthylsm.  Again,  If,  as  haa 
been  suggested,  a  university  must  reject  re- 
search Into  genetic  differences  between 
Blacks  and  whites,  because  the  product  of 
such  research  might  contradict  some  of  the 
dearest  values  asserted  by  some  members  of 
the  university  community,  the  university  is 
proving  not  disproving  that  political  values 
are  determinative  of  the  university's  behav- 
ior. When  these  hypothetical*  become  facts, 
the  university  Is  no  longer  engaged  in  the 
search  for  knowledge.  It  Is  then  seeking  proof 
only  of  the  dogma  of  the  disciples  of  modern- 
ity, and  dogma,  of  course,  needs  no  proof. 
You  know  In  your  hearts  when  It  Is  right. 
As  this  pattern  of  pandering  to  loudly  voiced 
opinions  emerges.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
university  has  already  succumbed  to  polltlcl- 
zatlon.  And  those  university  presidents  who 
are  enjoying — according  to  the  New  York 
Times — the  peace  that  has  descended  on 
campuses  during  this  academic  year  might 
recognize  that  It  has  been  bought  at  the  price 
of  surrender. 

One  part  of  the  dogma  of  the  new  uni- 
versity Is  Its  concept  of  egalltarlanlsm.  An 
"egalltarlanlsm  (which)  denies  that  there 
are  inequalities  in  capacity,  eliminates  the 
situations  In  which  such  Inequalities  can 
exhibit  themselves  and  Insures  that  If  such 
differences  do  emerge,  they  will  not  result  In 
differences  In  status."  (John  Gardner.) 
Thus,  students  mtist  be  admitted  without 
regard  to  their  demonstrated  Intellectual 
capacities.  Students  must  not  be  graded  be- 
cause this  restilts  In  Invidious  comparisons 
between  those  who  have  performed  well  and 
those  who  have  not.  Faculty  members  must 
be  hired  or  retained  not  because  they  have 
shown  capacities  for  research  and  teaching 
In  a  given  area,  but  becatkse  we  must  assign 
appropriate   egalitarian   quotas   by   sex,   by 


race,  by  political  persuasions,  and — in  re- 
membrance of  things  past — by  religion. 
Moreover,  the  Judgment  about  faculty  capac- 
ity Is  not  to  be  made  by  those  knowledgeable 
In  the  field,  but  by  students,  in  terms  of  how 
they  "relate"  to  the  faculty  member — blm 
or  her  or  It,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  Is  this  egalltarlanlsm  that  bottoms  the 
claim  of  studento  to  participate  In  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  university.  The  fact  that  they 
indicate  no  knowledge  of  the  function  of 
university  governance  Is  Irrelevant.  It  Is 
argued  that  when  they  are  admitted  to  the 
university  community  as  students,  they  have 
been  Judged  competent  to  share  in  university 
administration  They  are.  Indeed,  right.  If 
their  concept  of  a  university  as  an  egalitarian 
political  Institution  Is  accurate.  Only  If  the 
old-faahloned  notion  were  to  prevail  that  a 
university  Is  a  place  exclusively  for  the  dis- 
covery and  communication  of  knowledge  by 
those  best  qualified  to  perform  those  tasks 
should  the  student  claim  for  a  share  in  uni- 
versity government  be  rejected. 

The  proponenu  of  the  new  university  are 
riding  a  tide  of  egalltarlanlsm  that  Is  sweep- 
ing before  It  not  only  the  university  but 
many  other  institutions.  We  are  beyond 
Gertrude  Stein's  "a  rose  Is  a  rose  Is  a  rose." 
We  are  arrived  at  the  point  where  a  dan- 
delion Is  also  a  rose,  however  different  It 
looks  or  smells.  But  universities  have  been 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  equalltarlanism 
that  is  being  preferred  because  of  the  use 
to  which  the  universities'  pseudo-sciences 
have  long  been  putting  the  science  of  statis- 
tics. We  have  come  to  see  the  truth  of  Thomas 
Reed  Powell's  description  of  the  new  knowl- 
edge as  a  science  In  which  counters  dont 
think  and  thinkers  don't  cotint.  By  reducing 
bumans  and  human  activities  to  statistics, 
we  provide  fodder  for  computers.  By  reduc- 
ing humans  and  human  activities  to  num- 
bers, the  new  men  make  them  fungible. 
They  are  no  longer  Individuals;  they  are  no 
longer  human. 

In  his  recent  book.  The  Decline  of  Radical- 
ism.  Professor  Boorstln  suggested  the  sway 
that  the  statistical  age  has  Imposed  on  us. 
"It  Is  no  wonder  that  statistics,  which  first 
secured  prestige  here  by  a  suppoaedly  Im- 
partial utterance  of  stark  fact."  he  said, 
"have  enlarged  their  dominion  over  the 
American  consciousness  by  becoming  the 
most  powerful  statements  of  the  'ought' — 
dlsplaccrs  of  moral  imperatives,  personal 
Ideal,  and  unfulfilled  obJecUves."  For  all  the 
ridicule  heaped  by  them  on  President  John- 
son, the  new  university  men  wotild  reduce 
the  university  community  to  goverance  by 
consensus. 

The  most  obvious  victims  of  this  egall- 
tarlanlsm In  the  university  community  are 
Its  notions  of  Individuality  and  excellence. 
Individuality  and  the  consequent  freedoms 
of  the  Individual  are  anathema  to  the  egall- 
tarlanlsm of  the  new  university  whlofa  re- 
quires, in  Learned  Hand's  words,  that  "rela- 
tions become  standardlaed;  to  standardize  Is 
to  generalize,  and  to  generalize  Is  to  Ignore 
all  those  authentic  features  which  mark, 
and  which  indeed  alone  create,  an  individ- 
ual. .  .  .  The  herd  Is  regaining  Its  ancient 
and  evil  primacy;  civilization  is  being  re- 
versed, for  It  has  consisted  of  exactly  the 
opposite  prooesfe  of  Individualization." 

Excellence,  too.  Is  a  quality  totally  Incon- 
slstent  with  the  egalitarian  ethos  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  new  university  men.  The 
dirtiest  words  In  their  lexicon  are  "elite" 
and  "professional."  Any  suggestion  of  si>e- 
clal  capacities  derived  from  Intellect  and 
training  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  new  dogma. 
And.  under  such  circumstances,  there  surely 
Is  no  plsce  for  the  old  kind  of  university 
which  put  a  premium  on  high  intellectual 
attalzunent  and  sought  to  make  It  a  goal. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  conflict  between  the 
new  and  the  old  Is  to  be  found  tn  the  new 
university  men's  rejection  of  the  life  of  the 
mind,  of  the  uses  of  reason.  As  part  punfth- 


ment  for  my  sins  ss  an  elected  member  of  a 
university  faculty's  consultative  body,  I  had 
the  dubious  privilege  of  visiting  a  btUIdlng 
Just  evactiated  after  a  sit-in  by  some  of  the 
new  tuilverslty  men.  The  descriptions  that 
you  have  read  elsewhere — only  the  other 
day  about  the  building  seized  at  MJ.T. — 
should  suffice  for  any  man's  taste.  What  I 
found  most  horrifying  was  not  the  evidences 
ot  defecation  In  the  offices  and  halls,  not 
the  wanton  destruction  of  equipment  and 
furniture,  not  the  stench  and  the  mess,  but 
ths  slogans  painted  everywhere  which 
called — ^In  language  somewhat  more  pic- 
turesque than  mine — for  the  destruction  of 
"the  life  of  the  mind."  For  It  is  here  that 
the  new  university  makes  clear  Its  Incom- 
patibility with  old  university. 

The  life  of  the  mind  is  the  focus  of  the 
old  university.  It  Is  only  engagement  In  the 
rational  testing  of  Ideas  new  and  old  that 
Justifies  the  old  university's  existence.  In 
President  lisvl's  words:  "Universities  .  .  . 
have  kept  aUve  the  tradition  of  the  life  of 
the  mind.  ...  It  is  an  approach  to  educa- 
tion which  emphasizes  the  magic  of  a  dis- 
ciplined process,  self-generating,  self-direct- 
ing, and  free  from  external  constraints  An 
approach  which  requires  an  Independence  of 
spirit,  a  voluntary  commltznent.  It  forces  the 
asking  of  questions.  It  is  not  content  with 
closed  systems.  It  Is  not  committed  to  the 
point  of  view  of  any  society.  It  does  not 
conform  to  the  ancient  and  now  modem 
notion  that  education  Is  here  to  carry  out 
the  Ideas  and  wishes  of  the  state,  the  estab- 
lishment, or  the  community.  Thus,  It  Is  ofk- 
posed  to  the  view  that  education  Is  good  If 
properly  controlled." 

One  of  Goya's  etchings  bears  the  Inscrip- 
tion: "The  sleep  of  reason  brings  forth 
monsters."  In  the  new  university,  cause  and 
effect  are  reversed.  Monsters  threaten  to  bring 
forth  the  sleep  of  reason.  And.  as  C.  P.  Snow 
said  In  his  recent  novel  with  the  title  bor- 
rowed from  Goya:  "Put  reason  to  sleep,  and 
all  the  stronger  forces  were  let  loose.  We  had 
seen  that  happen  in  our  own  lifetimes.  In 
the  world:  and  dose  to  us.  We  knew,  we 
couldn't  get  out  of  knowing,  that  It  meant  a 
chance  of  hell."  And  here  Ues  the  essence 
of  the  generation  gap  For  the  young  have 
noi  seen  reason  put  to  sleep  and  more  primi- 
tive forces  unleashed  except  on  an  Individual 


Whether  the  new  university  with  Its  pref- 
erence for  Instinctual  forces  over  reason,  with 
Its  preference  for  egalltarlanlsm  over  Individ- 
uality, excellence,  and  profesBlonalIsm,  with 
Its  preference  for  political  rather  than  Intel- 
lectual objectives — whether  the  new  univer- 
sity will  prevail  over  the  old  Is  not  yet  fully 
determined.  But  the  odds  are  In  Its  favor. 
For  there  are  too  few  to  stand  up  and  fight 
against  the  perversions  that  are  promised. 
Too  few  students;  too  few  faculty;  too  few 
university  administrators.  Those  among  them 
who  do  not  endorse  the  new  university  prefer 
to  compromise  with  It.  Once  again  the  price 
of  jpeace  in  our  time  may  prove  exorbitant. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  REGULATIONS 
FOR  NX7RSING  HOMES 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  my  opening  statement  delivered 
as  we  began  our  hearings  this  morning 
and  related  to  the  nursing-home  fire  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  on  January  9,  which  has 
to  date  taken  32  lives. 

I  underline  a  few  recommendations. 

First,  medicare's  conditions  of  partici- 
pation in  extended  care  facilities  must  be 
revised  to  Include  compliance  with  the 
life  safety  code  of  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  promptly  Implement  the  Flam- 
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mable  Fabrics  Act  and  should  replace  its 
proposed  "pill  test"  as  it  relates  to  carpet 
and  rugs  with  the  ULr-723  tuimel  test. 

Third,  carpeting  manufacturers  should 
label  their  product  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  Inform  the  public  to  its  flammable 
properties  under  this  tunnel  test  and 
should  sell  only  class  A  or  class  B  carpet 
to  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

Fourth,  Congress  should  accept  Mayor 
Bumsworth's  suggestion  and  prohibit 
smoking  except  in  specified  areas  In  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  where  patients 
are  confined  without  the  ability  to  ambu- 
late. I  shall  introduce  a  bill  to  this  effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Statkmxnt  bt  Hon.  Fsank  E.  Moss.  Chaik- 

ifAN,  ScBCOMicrrrxz  on  LoNo-Txai<  Caxk 

OP  TUX  U.8.  Sknatb  Special  Ooukittxe  on 

Agino 

January  9,  1970,  was  the  most  tragic  day 
burned  Into  the  history  of  the  quiet  city  of 
Marietta,  Ohio.  Exactly  one  month  ago  today 
fire  and  smoke  billowed  through  the  Harmer 
House  Nursing  Home  In  Ohio's  oldest  city 
while  most  of  us  were  safe  at  home  watching. 
Here  Come*  the  Brides,  or  the  Friday  Night 
Uovie. 

Twenty-one  persons  lost  their  lives  that 
night  and  the  present  dnath  toU  stands  at  32 
with  11  patients  remaining  In  the  hospital. 
Only  three  patients  out  of  the  46  In  the 
home  escaped  death  or  disabling  Injury. 

Our  presence  here  today  Indicates  our  be- 
Uef In  the  perfectabllity  of  man's  nature  and 
our  refusal  to  accept  disaster  as  Inevitable. 

An  accident  by  definition  is  an  admission 
of  human  error.  Even  a  cursory  inventory 
reveals  that  there  were  human  errors  which 
contributed  to  the  fire  In  Ohio.  For  our  in- 
vestigatory purposes  today,  we  pose  these 
errors  In  the  form  of  questions  which  fall 
essentially  into  four  interrelated  categories. 

The  first  category  Is  marked  by  these  ques- 
tions : 

How  did  the  fire  start?  | 

Why  was  there  such  a  sutwtantlal  loss  ot 
life? 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  was  a  new,  well- 
constructed  nursing  home  with  large  win- 
dows In  patients'  rooms.  It  bad  a  simple  one- 
story  floor  plan  and  the  evacuation  of  pa- 
tients should  have  been  possible  within  a 
very  short  time. 

The  second  category  focuses  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  responsibility  must  fall  equaUy 
upon  the  Congress  and  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  question  here  Is: 

Why  are  there  no  requirements  for  fire 
safety  under  Medicare? 

It  Is  true  that  the  conditions  for  partici- 
pation tn  the  Medicare  nursing  home  pro- 
gram do  make  some  suggestions  for  fire  safety 
under  Section  405.1134.  Regrettably,  the  stat- 
ute spells  out  In  unequivocal  terms  that 
the  "requirements"  are  merely  guideline*. 
And  as  If  this  were  not  enough,  this  same 
paragraph  contains  a  further  ><i«^i»<m*r  that 
these  guidelines  ".  .  .  are  to  be  appUed  to 
existing  construction  in  the  light  of  com- 
munity need  for  services." 

I  am  asking  here  today  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  teU  me  why  there  are  no 
fire  safety  requirements  under  Medicare.  If 
PHS  or  the  Social  Security  Administration 
needs  more  legislative  authority,  I  wlU  In- 
troduce legislation  forthwith. 

The  third  category  of  questions  Is  related 
to  the  second  because  the  Medicare  guide- 
lines make  reference  back  to  the  State  stat- 
utes. Obviously,  the  result  Is  a  different  flie 
standard  for  participation  In  the  liCedlcare 
nursing  home  program  for  every  State  of  the 
Union.  Our  concern  here  Is  with  the  Ohio 
statute. 


Ohio  has  had  more  than  Its  share  of  nurs- 
ing home  fires.  Most  of  us  will  recaU  the 
nursing  home  flre  near  Sandusky  In  1963, 
when  63  persons  perished.  This  Committee 
Investigated  that  flre  and  I  received  promises 
that  the  Ohio  Code  would  be  revised  so  that 
It  would  be  the  model  flre  safety  code  for 
the  entire  country. 

It  Isn't.  Far  from  It.  On  the  contrary  there 
continue  to  exist  serious  deficiencies.  Not  the 
least  of  these  deficiencies  Is  its  failure  to 
provide  any  semblance  of  a  standard  for  the 
acceptability  of  carpets  and  curtains.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  Is  a  vague  reference  In  Sec- 
tion HE-17-47  speUlng  out  the  rtquirements 
for  interior  finish  and  trim.  The  reqxilre- 
ment  Is  that  finishing  material  have  at  least 
a  class  D  flame  spread  resistance.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  the  HlU-Burton  Act  re- 
quires class  A  furnishings  with  a  flame  spread 
rating  from  0  to  25  in  corridors  and  exit 
ways;  it  requires  a  minimum  of  class  B  mate- 
rial for  patients'  rooms  which  calls  for  a 
flame  spread  rating  between  25  and  76.  Fin- 
ishing material  in  the  class  D  range  have  a 
flame  spread  rating  between  200  and  500.  As 
a  point  of  reference  class  D  materials  wUl 
burn  2  to  5  times  as  fast  as  red  oak. 

My  questions  here  are: 

Why  do  the  good  people  of  Ohio  continue 
to  tolerate  these  anemic  flre  requli«ments? 

How  many  other  States  have  statutes  which 
are  lax  on  flre  standards? 

And  is  the  report  X  have  true  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  continues  to  have  the  same 
number  of  Inspectors  (four  Inspectors  for 
the  1162  nursing  homes)  that  they  had  be- 
fore the  PltchvlUe  flre  of  1963  In  which  63 
lives  were  lost. 

My  fourth  category  of  questions  relates  to 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  that  was  signed 
into  law  December  14,  1967.  Regrettably  no 
new  standards  have  been  Issued  for  any 
textile  product  under  this  Act.  As  William 
V.  White,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety  points 
out,  "We  still  use.  two  years  later,  the  out- 
dated standard  Incorporated  In  the  original 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1953."  The  1953 
Act  allows  99  percent  of  all  fabrics  marketed 
to  pass  as  acceptable  for  public  use. 

My  question  Is:  Why? 

Why  do  we  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
1953  legislation? 

I  am  sure  that  Senator  Magnuson  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  and  Senator  Williams 
here  beside  me  as  co-sponsors  of  the  1967 
legislation  share  my  sense, of  frustration. 

My  next  question  Is  to  ask  why  the  Federal 
Government  today  persists  In  buying  flam- 
mable fabrics  and  clothing  for  use  In  Federal 
offices,  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  de- 
pendent's housing  at  military  bases?  To  my 
knowledge,  a  detailed  recommendation  was 
made  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  more  than  four  years  ago 
urging  that  new  standards  and  purchase  spe- 
clflcatlons  for  fabrics  used  In  Federal  In- 
stallation contain  provisions  to  instire  the  de- 
gree of  flame  retardency  required  to  prevent 
personal  Injtiry  and  death.  No  action  has 
been  taken  on  this  recommendation  to 
date. 

I  ask:  Why  not? 

I  flnd  It  slgniflcant  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  exercised  his  regulatory  power 
tinder  the  1967  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  In  only 
one  area.  On  December  17,  1969,  the  Secre- 
tary annoimced  his  proposed  Flammablllty 
Standard  on  Carpets  and  Rugs.  This  stand- 
ard Incorporates  the  use  of  a  me  then  amine 
pill  as  an  Ignition  source,  which  tn  effect.  Is 
dropped  on  a  small  piece  of  carpet  and  the 
q>read  of  the  flame  Is  then  meastired. 

My  question  Is  why  did  the  Secretary 
choose  this  modlflcatlon  of  the  so-called 
"plU  test"?  It  Is  clearly  obvious  that  this  Is 
a  low  and  Inadequate  standard.  The  com- 
pound methenamlne  has  been  around  for  a 
long  time  and  up  until  the  Secretary's  pro- 


nouncements Its  principal  use  was  a  reagent 
to  combat  urinary  Infections.  It  wasn't  any 
good  for  that  either.  In  this  most  indepen- 
dent experts  are  agreed,  the  pill  test  u  a 
test  for  Ignition — It  Is  not  a  test  for  flam- 
mablllty. By  the  admission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  test  does  not  cover 
smoke  emission  or  gasses  given  off  by  burning 
carpet.  Reputedly,  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  sponge  rubber  backing  used  with  car- 
pets. Most  slgniflcant  of  all,  the  carpet  in 
the  Harmer  House  Nursing  Home  which  has 
received  the  attack  of  many  as  being  the 
premier  cause  of  death  at  Harmer  House,  I 
am  told,  passes  the  Secretary's  proposed  pill 
test.  We  hope  to  have  a  demonstration  to 
this  effect  about  noon  today. 

In  short,  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  as  Chairman  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee which  oversees  the  needs  of  our  tn- 
flrm  elderly,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  report  to  me  as  to  why  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  has  not  been  imple- 
mented, and  why.  In  the  only  situation 
where  we  do  have  Implementation,  Is  the 
announced  standard  so  Inadequate.  The  re- 
ports that  I  receive  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  as  to  the 
lack  of  any  Medicare  flre  standards  will  be 
released  to  the  press. 

As  we  begin  our  hearing  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Full  Committee.  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  for  bis  confldence 
and  assistance  which  enabled  a  prompt  In- 
vestigation of  the  events  of  the  Marietta  flre. 
I  acknoweldge  what  every  Senior  citizen 
knows,  that  Senator  Williams  is  the  num- 
ber one  man  In  the  fleld  when  It  comes  to 
looking  after  our  elderly.  He  Is  the  model 
that  all  of  us  would  like  to  emulate.  Wherever 
I  go  across  the  country  to  meet  with  our 
senior  citizens,  I  am  invariably  asked  to 
convey  warm  thanks  to  Pete  Williams  for  his 
efforts. 


NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK— SENATE 
.     JOINT    RESOLUTION    41 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  44th 
aimual  observance  of  Negro  History  Week 
Is  now  In  progress.  A  committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History  Jointly  sponsor  Negro  His- 
tory Week  In  February  during  the  period 
embracing  Lincoln's  birthday  and  Fred- 
erick Douglass'  birthday,  February  12  and 
14,  respectively.  This  year.  N^ro  His- 
tory Week  is  observed  from  February  8 
to  14,  and  has  as  its  theme  "The  15th 
Amendment  and  Black  America — ^in  the 
Century  1870-1970." 

I  have  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41  which  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  that  each  year  the  T-day 
period,  from  Sunday  to  Saturday  during 
which  February  12  and  14  fall,  be  deslff- 
nated  Negro  History  Week. 

This  observance  goes  back  to  February 
1926  when  Dr.  Carter  O.  Woodson, 
founder  and  director  of  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History 
launched  some  public  exercises  emphasiz- 
ing the  salient  facts  of  history  In- 
fluenced by  Negroes — mainly  facts 
brought  to  light  by  the  research  and  pub- 
lications of  the  association  during  its  first 
11  years.  Tills  timely  step  was  warmly 
received  by  the  black  community  through 
its  schools,  churches,  and  clubs  and  the 
movement  gradually  found  support 
among  nonblack  Institutions  in  America 
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and  abroad.  Today,  this  observance  en- 
joys widespread  participation. 

Negro  History  Week  arouses  people  to 
a  broader  appreciation  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  black  people  in  Africa  and  the 
United  States  to  civilization  so  that  peo- 
ple, white  and  black,  are  realizing  that 
civilization  and  culture  are  the  heritages 
of  the  centuries  to  which  all  peoples  have 
made  some  contribution. 

To  promote  Negro  History  Week,  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History  publishes  special  issues  of 
the  'Journal  of  Negro  History"  and  the 
•Negro  History  Bulletin."  Prom  Its  pre- 
serves and  collections  of  materials  and 
documents  about  the  history  of  the  black 
people,  the  Association  supplies  schools, 
colleges,  libraries,  and  community  cen- 
ters with  special  books  on  the  Negro. 

Negro  History  Week,  which  commemo- 
rates the  democratic  ideals  of  Frederick 
Douglass  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  rec- 
ognizes the  contributions  of  the  black 
man  to  our  present  day  society,  should 
be  observed  on  the  National.  State,  and 
local  levels  of  our  country. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  4L  If  enacted, 
would  greatly  advance  and  increase  these 
observances. 


A  NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAI,— 
"SOPHISTRY  ON  QENOCroE" 

« 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors an  editorial  entitled  "Sophistry 
on  Genocide,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  7.  The  section 
of  individual  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  is  ask- 
ing the  association's  house  of  delegates 
to  support  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Pimishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide. 

In  practical  pohtical  terms,  the  sec- 
tion report  stated: 

Not  to  sign  tbe  Oenoclde  Convention  la 
to  dissipate  one's  Influence  and  to  supply 
fuel  for  those  who  characterize  tbe  U.8.  as 
the   great   hypocrite. 

The  Times  editorial  states  also: 
After  two  decades  of  Inaction,  based  on 
sophistry  and  outright  hypocrisy,  there  are 
signs  that  the  United  States  may  at  last 
be  moving  to  ratify  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  %eventlon  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  cftiodde. 

As  one  who^as  long  tirged  Senate 
ratification  of  the  genocide  as  well  as 
other  human  rights  conventions.  I  can 
but  reiterate  my  hope  that  the  ABA  will 
give  full  and  strong  support  to  the 
Genocide  Convention;  and  I  earnestly 
urge  Senators  to  seize  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  ratify  this  conven- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Peb.   7.   1970] 

SOPMISTKT    ON    QeNOCISK 

After  two  decades  of  inaction,  based  on 
sophistry  and  outright  hypocrisy,  there  are 
signs  that  the  United  States  may  at  last  be 
moving  to  ratify  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Oenoclde. 


This  country  played  a  leading  role  in  dralt- 
ing  and  winning  unanimous  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  approval  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  In  1948.  It  was  among  the  first 
to  sign  the  document. 

Despite  this  initial  enthusiasm  for  a  cause 
that  Is  clearly  In  the  American  tradition  and 
Interest,  ratification  has  been  stalled  In  the 
Senate  since  1950  because  of  constitutional 
objections  raised  at  that  time  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  by  some  Southern 
Senators.  The  Southerners  voiced  fear  that 
the  Convention  might  permit  a  foreign  court 
to  try  American  citizens  under  procedures 
alien  to  this  country  for  such  crimes  as  the 
lynching  of  Negroes. 

Specious  arguments  of  this  sort  have  now 
been  firmly  cast  aside  by  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  A.B.A.  and  by  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  who  has  Joined  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  In  recommending  that  the  President 
precis  for  action  In  the  Senate.  The  A.B.A. 
Haoup  points  out  that  the  Convention  pro- 
vides (or  prosecution  In  national  courts  or  In 
an  International  tribunal  which.  In  fact,  has 
not  been  established.  If  such  a  tribunal  were 
set  up.  It  would  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
Americans  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  ABA.  meeting  In  Atlanta  later  this 
month  can  help  restore  this  nation  to  Its 
proper  leading  role  In  the  development  of 
international  law  for  the  protection  of 
human  rights  by  taking  a  strong  stand  In 
favor  of  prompt  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  President  Nixon's  en- 
dorsement of  the  Convention  is  even  more 
essential.  It  Is  an  International  disgrace  that 
the  United  States,  of  all  nations.  Is  not 
among  the  75  nations  that  have  already  com- 
pleted ratification  procedures. 


COST     OF    POLLUTION    CONTROL: 
THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  BRITAIN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  our  entire 
Nation  Is  concerned,  and  deeply  con- 
cerned, over  the  degradation  of  our  en- 
vironment through  pollution  of  our  air 
and  water.  Measures  to  eliminate  or  con- 
trol such  pollution  are  costly,  and  nec- 
essarily will  have  an  impact  on  industry 
and  on  our  economy. 

This  impact  and  this  cost  must  be  faced 
when  we  are  considering  antipollution 
measures  and  environmental  control 
steps.  The  minerals-producing  indus- 
tries— oil  and  gas,  copper,  lead.  zinc, 
coal,  and  all  of  the  other  myriad  metals 
and  fuels  vital  to  our  American  way  of 
life — have  particularly  heavy  responsi- 
bilities and  burdens  with  respect  to  pol- 
lution. Necessarily,  they  disturb  both  the 
surface  and  subsurfaces  of  the  land. 
Waters  are  involved  In  either  the  ex- 
tractive processes  themselves  or  in  re- 
fining and  smelting,  or  both,  and  the  lat- 
ter results  in  pollutants  being  discharged 
into  the  atmosphere. 

The  minerals  industries,  or  at  least 
some  segments  of  it.  are  taking  vigorous 
steps  to  combat  land,  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. Many  States  have  antipollution 
and  surface  mining  laws  as  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  water 
and  air  pollution. 

While  these  efforts  and  these  laws  are 
absolutely  necessary,  we  should  be  aware 
of  their  costs  and  impact.  Accordingly, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Mate- 
rials, and  Fuels  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee is  planning  a  series  of  hearings  to  en- 
able spokesmen  for  the  minerals  indus- 
tries to  make  known  what  they  are  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  pollution  control  and 
wha^  the  economic  and    technological 


Impact  of  antipollution  mesisures  is  on 
their  industries. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  background 
for  these  planned  hearings.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  an  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  February  5. 
relating  to  the  economic  impact  Great 
Britain  is  experiencing  with  pollution 
control  measures,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the  Washington  Post.  Feb.   5.   1970) 

BarriSH    Stand    Fast    in     Battle    Against 

Pollution  or  Environment 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

London.  February  4. — Britain  is  holding 
Its  own  In  the  war  against  pollution.  In  the 
long  term.  It  may  even  win — or  come  as  close 
to  winning  as  the  facts  of  a  crowded  and 
Industrialized  society  permit. 

The  explanation  for  what  would  appear 
as  an  achievement  and  a  hopte  unique  In  the 
Western  world  Is  that  Britain  has  gritted  its 
collective  teeth,  has  begun  to  pay  some  of 
the  inescapable  costs  and  seems  resolved  to 
keep  doing  so,  up  to  or  beyond  the  limits  of 
Its  strained  pocketbook. 

Its  fight  against  contamination  of  the  en- 
vironment is  In  every  way  tougher  than  an 
equivalent  one  would  be  In  the  United  States. 
Britain  Is  basically  much  poorer,  per  capita 
and  In  the  absolute;  It  Is  proportionately 
more  dependent  on  the  kind  of  Industry  and 
transport  that  pollutes:  It  puts  12  times  more 
pressure  of  people  on  every  acre  than  in 
America  and  Its  problem  has  been  festering 
much  longer.  British  rivers,  for  example,  have 
been  polluted  for  a  century  while  in  Amer- 
ica they  began  to  grow  foul  only  a  couple 
of  decades  ago. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  here,  as  there  seems 
not  yet  to  be  In  other  advanced  nations, 
Sweden  excepted,  a  national  resolve,  no  long- 
er subject  to  challenge,  to  pay  the  money 
and  submit  to  the  tough  restrictions  neces- 
sary for  decent  living. 

Some  360  authorities.  London  included, 
prohibit  the  burning  of  anything  but  smoke- 
less fuel — with  the  government  defraying  the 
Individual  costs  of  householders  switching  or 
modifying  their  heating  equipment. 

This  has  meant  the  end  of  lovely  log  fires 
or  chunks  of  crackling  coal  on  the  roaring 
hearth,  and  In  their  place  the  much  less  in- 
spiring glow  of  electric  heaters  or.  at  best, 
coke  briquets  on  the  grate.  But  It  has  also 
meant  the  end  of  the  black  fogs. 

To  be  sure,  nature  Is  no  less  malign  and 
stlU  sends  rolling  clouds  of  fog  tumbling 
now  and  then  over  this  winter  city.  But  tbe 
choking  opaque  clouds  that  American  visi- 
tors remember  are  things  of  the  past. 

The  Thames  has  been  without  fish  for  a 
centtiry.  But  by  1968  some  40  different  vari- 
eties had  come  back  to  tbe  river. 

In  tbe  battle  for  the  environment.  Britain 
is  advantaged  by  a — relatively — unified  cc»n- 
mand.  By  the  law  and  by  the  possession  of 
the  money  bags,  the  central  government  ex- 
erts far  more  power  and  control  than  In  the 
United  States.  When  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
decrees  that  no  new  dwelling  may  be  built 
without  sewage  facilities  of  such  and  such  a 
standard,  there  is  no  argument. 

The  central  government  also  carries  out 
the  provisions  of  a  national  law  107  years  old. 
the  Alkali  Act,  which  now  covers  56  separate 
Industrial  processes.  It  requires  every  factory 
In  those  industries  to  use  "the  beet  practica- 
ble means"  to  prevent  the  emission  of  grit, 
fumes,  smoke  and  glasses,  and  to  render  harm- 
less and  Inoffensive  those  emissions  that  are 
xmavoidable. 

In  all,  there  are  thousands  of  regulations  of 
some  12  cabinet  departments  and  hundreds 
of  leaser  authorities  aimed  against  pollution 
and  contaminants. 
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Smoke  and  grime  still  belcih  over  the  Mid- 
lands, harbors  remain  foul  and  many  a  river 
stays  rancid  and  algae-covered.  Trash  dumiJS 
and  auto  graveyards  stlU  mark  the  landscape. 
The  horrible  and  dangerous  coal  tipples 
blight  the  mining  areas.  And  so  on. 

But,  with  the  possible  exception  of  oil  and 
tar  on  the  beaches,  the  situation  Is  getting  no 
worse.  That  Is  the  appraisal  of  Lord  Kennet. 
who,  as  parliamentary  secretary  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Housing  and  coordinator  of  depart- 
ment of  programs,  is  the  nearest  thing  there 
is  to  an  antipollution  boss. 

His  thesis  is  that,  with  rare  and  usually 
quickly  solved  exceptions,  there  Is  no  contam- 
inating factor  In  the  environment.  Including 
noise,  that  defies  a  technical  solution.  All  It 
takes  is  money. 

"Like  the  diffuse  pluralistic  beehive  that  it 
Is,"  Kennet  declares,  "the  British  body  politic 
I  is  I  renewing  and  adjusting  Itself  to  tbe 
problem  of  pollution." 

Since  the  Labor  government  came  to  power, 
it  has  put  through  11  national  laws  of  far- 
reaching  impact  on  clean  air.  fisheries,  mines, 
rivers,  sewage,  medicines,  farm  chemicals  and 
nuclear  Installations.  It  has  seen  to  It  tliat 
public  authorities  spend  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  on  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal.  It  has  made  Industries  covered  by 
the  Alkali  Act  spend  half  that  again  in  the 
past  10  years  on  capital  expenditures  and 
close  to  three-quarters  of  a  billion  on  run- 
ning costs  to  keep  down  pollution.  It  requires 
clean  exhausts  on  all  trucks  (although  It  has 
not  yet  got  around  to  California-style  regula- 
tions   for   passenger   cars). 

The  picture  that  emerges  Is  of  a  nation 
armed  with  many  controls  against  pollution 
and  able  to  enact  most  of  the  rest  it  needs 
without  the  harrowing  political  struggle  that 
would  ensue  in  the  United  States.  But  It 
faces  a  wall  of  economic  difficulties. 

The  obstacles  to  a  clean  environment  are 
neither  technological  nor  legal,  but  simply 
economic.  On  whom  do  you  saddle  the  costs? 

You  cannot  make  cement  without  dust,  or 
steel  without  fumes.  You  raise  the  price  of 
both,  whatever  the  mechanics  of  the  eco- 
nomic arrangements,  when  you  require  a 
catchment  of  the  dust  and  fumes.  If  you 
want  milk  minus  tbe  antibiotics  fed  to  cows, 
the  farmer's  efficiency  declines  and  the  milk 
cost  rise.<>.  If  you  force  the  packager  to  give 
up  tin  cans  and  plastic  wrappers,  or  install 
equipment  to  dispose  of  them,  you  can  do  it 
by  subsidizing  the  industry  or  paying  more 
for  municipal  services.  Either  way,  any  way, 
the  consumer-tax  payer  pays  In  the  end. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  imperative:  "Pol- 
lution control  equals  short-term  economic 
disadvantage."  Kennet  points  out. 

So.  unless  you  want  to  submit,  cursing  but 
helpless,  to  the  offal  of  Industrial  progress — 
or  alternatively,  revert  to  a  peasant  econ- 
omy— there  is  no  option  but  to  pay  up. 

The  path  to  a  better  quality  of  life,  in 
terms  of  quiet,  cleanliness,  beauty  and  nat- 
ural amenities,  will  be  painful  and  rugged 
and  costly  indeed,  but  this  nation  seems  to 
have  set  Its  foot  on  it. 

As  a  token  of  Intent,  the  government  has 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Environmental  Pollution.  It  is  tbe 
first  such  body  created  by  the  present  gov- 
ernment that  is  to  be  permanent.  Its  life 
and  functions  continuing  indefinitely. 

No  government,  Labor  or  Tory,  likes  to  let 
recommendations  of  a  Royal  Commission  lie 
around  untended  to.  Accordingly,  the  new 
body  has  a  chance  to  strike  powerful  blows 
In  service  of  a  new  social  objective. 


PESTICIDES  AND  THE 
FARMWORKER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  of  October  11. 
1969,  contains  an  article  by  Berton 
Roueche  that  reads  like  an  exciting  de- 


tective story,  but  all  too  imfortunately 
contains  truth,  not  fiction,  about  the 
shocking  realities  of  pesticide  poisoning. 

The  article  tells  of  a  young  boy  who 
almost  died  of  pesticide  poisoning,  but 
was  saved  only  after  careful  detective 
work.  The  author  details  the  Ewlvanced 
threat  on  the  boy's  life  at  the  time  initial 
care  was  sought.  A  sense  of  urgency  was 
created  because  doctors  were  unable  to 
quickly  and  positively  diagnose  the  spe- 
cific illness.  Hours  elapsed  before  it  was 
determined  that  the  youngster  suffered 
from  chemical  poisoning,  rather  than 
shigellosis,  or  dysentery,  or  diabetes. 
Then,  although  the  child  responded  fa- 
vorably to  treatment,  shortly  after  re- 
turning home  from  1  week  hospitaliza- 
tion, he  again  became  ill.  The  second  ill- 
ness triggered  a  search  to  determine  the 
source  of  the  harmful  chemical.  It  was 
discovered  that  it  was  on  a  pair  of  the 
boy's  bluejeans.  A  search  was  begun  for 
other  families  that  may  have  purchased 
blue  jeans  from  a  similar  lot,  and  a  solu- 
tion was  sought  to  the  important  ques- 
tion of  how  the  blue  jeans  initially  got 
doused  with  the  chemical.  The  chemical 
was  eventually  identified  as  the  organic- 
phosphate — phosdrin,  and  by  tracing 
back  to  manufacturers  and  shippers,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  chemical  had 
apparently  spilled  in  the  same  truck  that 
was  also  shipping  bluejeans.  The  chemi- 
cal was  spilled  and  was  absorbed  in  the 
bluejeans  which  were  thereafter  sold  in 
the  normal  course  of  business,  without 
knowledge  of  their  poisonous  qualities. 

The  article  describes  a  daily  series  of 
events  that  too  often  occurs,  though  pos- 
sibly in  not  so  complicated  a  form. 

Organic  phosphates  are  particularly 
lethal  chemical  pesticides  that  are  used 
In  huge  quantities  by  our  Nation's  agri- 
cultural Industry.  Organic  phosphates 
can  kill,  and  can  kill  quickly.  They  have 
practically  a  one  for  one  chemical  simi- 
larity with  commonly  used  CBW  agents, 
and  they  act  by  depressing  the  cholines- 
terase  activity  of  the  nervous  system. 
Exposure  to  organic  phosphates  can 
cause  nausea,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
respiratory  paralysis,  long-term  psycho- 
logical effects,  and  death  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  exposure. 

The  general  public,  and  particularly 
the  farmworker,  knows  very  little  about 
these  highly  potent  chemicals.  As  con- 
firmed In  the  New  Yorker  article,  even 
doctors  have  a  difficult  time  analj^zlng 
chemical  poisoning  and,  even  upon 
analysis,  medical  antidotes  are  not  nec- 
essarily effective. 

The  use  of  the  organic  phosphates  that 
are  so  lethal,  and  that  cause  poisoning 
which  is  so  difficult  to  diagnose,  is  Indic- 
ative of  the  serious  gaps  in  this  Nation's 
entire  effort  regarding  agricultural 
chemical  research,  and  occupational 
health  and  safety  protection. 

Practically  the  only  protections  that 
we  have  against  the  use  of  these  chemi- 
cals are  registration  and  labeling  re- 
quirements. Yet,  registration  and  label- 
ing do  not  make  pesticides  failsafe,  smd 
"proper  handling"  is  hypothetical.  This 
Is  best  evidenced  by  HEW's  testimony  at 
hearings  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  that 
there  could  possibly  be  as  many  as  800 
deaths  and  over  80,000  injuries  each  year 


due  to  pesticides.  Most  of  these  would  be 
the  result  of  organic  phosphate  poison- 
ing.     , 

Neither  does  registration  and  labeling 
solve  the  problem  of  negligence  associ- 
ated with  the  actual  application  of  the 
pesticides,  or  of  drift,  or  of  fatalities 
traceable  to  illiteracy — farmworkers 
have  an  average  educational  attainment 
of  only  6  years — or  of  inadequate  com- 
prehension of  the  English  language — 
many  agricultural  workers  speak  Span- 
ish. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  must  act  Immedi- 
ately to  solve  the  crisis  situation  that 
has  developed.  As  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor, 
I  am  giving  serious  consideration  to  a 
number  of  possible  legislative  remedies. 

A  comprehensive  program,  adequately 
fimded,  that  provides  for  the  ongoing 
study  and  research  of  the  effects  of  pes- 
ticides on  farmworkers  is  an  imix>rtant 
first  step. 

Passage  of  strong  and  enforceable  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  legislation 
that  must  Include  all  agricultural  work- 
ers is  essential. 

A  program  of  aggressive  prosecution 
of  all  pesticide  manufacturing  violations 
must  be  instituted,  and  recent  inade- 
quacies in  government  enforcement  ac- 
tivities revealed  by  the  GAO  must  be 
corrected. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  must  be 
given  increased  authority  to  move 
quickly  to  ban  the  use  of  dangerous  pesti- 
cides, including  those,  such  as  DDT,  that 
have  been  found  to  have  long-range 
harmful  effects.  We  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  banning  all  lethal  or- 
ganic phosphors  In  favor  of  less  toxic 
chemicals. 

The  Public  Health  Service  must  be 
given  increased  operating  funds  to  mon- 
itor and  control  major  areas  of  com- 
mercial agribusiness  where  pesticides 
are  used. 

Increased  research  funds  are  necessary 
to  develop  effective  pesticide  poisoning 
antidotes,  and  to  train  doctors  to  more 
quickly  diagnose  pesticide  poisoning. 

I  find  it  particularly  shocking  that 
farmworkers  are  not  even  given  notice 
of  the  use  of  pesticides,  and  that  records 
showing  the  type  of  pesticide,  or  the 
amoimt  and  mixture  used,  or  the  method 
of  application,  are  not  readily  available 
to  the  farm  worker  or  the  public,  not- 
withstanding the  tragic  effects  on  the 
public's  health.  This  situation  also  must 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  Yorker  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Yorker  magazine, 

Oct.  11.  1969] 

Annals  or  MzDicnnE — ^The  Dead  Mosquitoes 

Dr.  John  P.  Conrad.  Jr.,  a  senior  associate 
In  a  suburban  pediatric  group  practice  In 
Fresno,  California,  excused  himself  to  the 
mother  of  the  young  patient  In  his  consulta- 
tion room  and  crossed  the  hall  to  take  a  tele- 
phone call  In  his  office.  The  call  was  a  request 
from  a  general  practitioner  on  the  other  side 
of  town  named  Robert  Lanford  to  refer  a  pa- 
tient to  Dr.  Conrad  for  Immediate  hospitali- 
zation and  treatment. 
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Th»t  morning — U  WM  now  uound  four 
o'clock  In  the  •XUmoon  (on  October  4, 
1991)— «n  eight- y«»r-old  boy  whom  ru  c*U 
BlUy  Cordoba  had  been  brought  to  Dr.  Lan- 
ford's  oflloe  by  hU  mother.  Billy  had  been 
gent  home  sick  from  school.  He  was  pale.  hl« 
eyes  had  a  glassy  look,  and  his  heart  was  a 
Uttle  fast.  Dr.  Lanford  had  examined  him. 
found  nothing  slgnlflcanUy  out  of  order,  and 
sent  him  home  to  reet.  But  BUly  wae  now 
back  in  his  oflloe.  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  he  was  sick.  The  manUeaU- 
tlons  of  his  Illness  now  Included  a  ghoetUer 
paUor  a  glassier  look,  a  notably  faster  heart. 
Spld"  and  Irregular  breathing,  muscle 
twitches  diarrhea,  nausea.  vocUUng,  and  ab- 
dominal pain.  He  was  also  confused  In  mind 
and  almost  comatose.  Something  about  his 
Inharmonious  symphony  of  symptoms  had 
TKompted  Dr.  Lanford  to  make  a  urine-sugar 
tUt  and  the  results  were  strongly  positive, 
that  suggested  a  frightening  posslbUlty.  He 
was  afraid  that  BUly  was  a  hitherto  unsus- 
pected diabetic  on  the  brink  of  diabetic  coma. 
S^any  event,  he  said,  the  boy  was  in  urgent 
need  of  sophisticated  help.  Dr.  Conrad  agreed. 
He  told  Dr.  Lanford  that  he  shared  hU  sense 
of  urgency,  and  that  he  would  arrange  at 
once  for  BUly's  admittance  to  Valley  ChU- 
drens  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Cordoba  drove  her  son  to  the  hoapitaiv 
BUly  was  admitted  there  at  Ave  o'clock.  He\ 
was  put  to  bed.  and  a  sample  of  blood  was 
taken  for  immediate  laboratory  analysis  to 
confirm  or  deny  the  presence  of  diabetes. 
That  had  been  ordered  by  Dr.  Conrad  when  / 
he  made  the  admittance  jtfrangements.  When 
he  himself  reached  the  hospital,  at  a  llttl# 
before  six.  the  resulU  erf  the  blood  studWs 
had  been  noted  on  BUly's  chart.  Dr.  Conrjd 
read  them  with  a  momentary  lift  of  spwt 
The  relevant  values  (blood  glucgBe^  ^Tood 
carbon  dioxide,  blood  sodium.  TPOod  potas- 
sium, blood  pH)  were  close  enough  to  normal 
to  make  it  comfortably  certain  that  despite 
the  earlier  positive  urinalysis  the  boy  was  not 
a  diabetic.  But  that  was  aU  Or  practlcaUy 
aU-  the  studies  did  now  show  a  morbid  eleva- 
tion in  the  whlte-blood-cell  count.  Other 
than  that,  the  studies  had  no  positive  dlag- 
xiosUc  significance.  Dr.  Conrad  replswjed  the 
chart  and  went  Into  BUly's  room  to  take  his 
flrat  look  at  his  patient.  It  w«*  anything  but 
raassurlng.  The  boy  was  clearly  sicker  than 
he  had  been  two  hours  before.  Dr.  Conrad  sat 
down  and  began  with  care  the  standard  phys- 
ical examination.  His  findings  were  even 
more  discordant  than  those  recorded  by  Dr. 
Lanford.  BUly's  pulse  was  fast,  his  breathing 
was  fast,  his  tem^perature  was  100  degrees,  his 
akin  was  pale  and  clammy,  the  pupils  o<  his 
glassy  eyes  had  shrunk  to  pinpoints,  his  face 
and  arms  were  twitching,  he  was  drooling 
■aUvm.  ftM  he  appeared  to  be  In  almost  con- 
stant abdocninal  pain.  Twice  during  the  short 
examination  the  pain  was  so  great  that  he 
screamed.  He  was  stUl  confused,  stUl  coma- 
toee.  StUl  nauseated.  stUl  dlairhelc.  Dr.  Con- 
rad «"<-*»*H  the  examination  and  sort«d  out 
his  impressions.  They  led  In  two  distinctly 
dUTsrent  directions.  One  posslbUlty  was  shlg- 
•Uoito.  or  badUary  dysentery.  The  other  was 
ehemkial  poisoning. 

"I  didn't  partlculariy  tviot  the  Idea  o< 
shlgeUosls,"  Dr.  Conrad  says.  "It  was  simply 
suggested  by  some  of  the  clinical  evidence — 
the  high  white-cell  count  and  the  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms.  AimI  I  didn't  faycr  It 
at  all  for  very  long.  A  shigella  Infection  pro- 
duces a  rather  distinctive  kind  of  damage 
that  can  be  detected  by  mlscrosooplc  exam- 
ination of  a  stool  spedinen.  It  Isn't  conclu- 
sive, but  It's  reUable  enough  to  be  useful. 
WeU.  I  asked  the  laboratory  for  a  report  and 
the  answer  came  back  In  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Negatlv*.  I  wasnt  much  surprised.  Chemical 
poisoning  had  always  been  by  far  the  stronger 
possibility.  The  very  blzarreness  of  the  symp- 
toms was  suggestive  of  poison.  Certain  par- 
ticular symptoms  were  even  more  suggestive. 
Stupor.  Abdominal  pain.  SallTatlon.  But  the 


real  tlpoff  was  those  pinpoint  pupils.  What 
I  had  in  mind  was  an  insecticide — specifically, 
one  containing  an  organic  phosphate.  That 
Isn't  as  Inspired  as  it  may  sound.  Fresno 
County  Is  a  big  agricultural  county.  It  pro- 
duces everything  from  cantaloupes  to  cotton, 
and  It  usee  tons  of  highly  toxic  chemicals. 
Including  organic  phosphates.  Then  Mrs. 
Cordoba  said  something  that  seemed  to  make 
my  hunch  a  certainty.  I  was  asking  her  the 
usual  quesUons  for  BlUy's  personal  history, 
and  she  remembered  a  remark  that  BUly 
made  when  he  came  home  sick  from  school. 
The  Cordobas  live  on  the  edge  of  town,  and 
there  are  cultivated  fields  aU  around  the  stop 
where  BUly  waits  for  the  bus.  That  morning, 
BUly  said,  there  was  a  spray  rig  working  in 
one  of  the  fields  and  a  spray  plane  flying 
back  and  forth  overhead.  Organic  phosphates 
can  enter  the  body  In  various  ways,  but  the 
commonest  route  is  absorption  through  the 
skin.  Also,  they  work  very  fast.  Symptoms* 
can  begm  with  a  couple  of  hours  of  exposure. 
And  It  doesn't  take  much  of  the  stuff  to 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble.  The  fatal  skin  dose 
Is  only  about  five  drops. 

"I  was  practlcaUy  certain  that  BUly  had 
been  poisoned  by  some  organlc-phoephate 
Insecticide.  I  was  sure  enough  to  start  treat- 
ment on  that  asstimptlon.  I  followed  the 
standard  procedure.  I  ordered  Intravenous 
fluids  to  restore  the  loss  of  body  fluids 
through  sweating,  saUvatlon,  and  diarrhea, 
and  a  regimen  of  atropine— one  mUllgram 
injected  intramuscularly  every  two  hours. 
Atropine  Is  a  Ufesaving  drug  In  organic- 
phosphate  poisoning,  because  It  relieves  the 
threatening  symptoms.  It  doesn't  however, 
get  at  the  source.  It  doesnt  elUninate  the 
poison.  The  next  step  In  the  treatment  in- 
volves a  drug  called  PAM — pralldoxlme  chlo- 
ride. But  I  couldn't  take  that  step — not  xintU 
I  was  absolutely  certain.  PAM  U  a  Uttle  too 
specific  to  prescribe  on  mere  sosplclon.  The 
definitive  test  for  organic-phosphate  poison- 
ing Is  a  blood  test  that  measures  the  levels 
in  the  plasma  and  the  red  cells  of  an  enzyme 
called  chollnesterase.  Cholioesterase  Is  a  kind 
of  neutral  moderator.  Its  presence  controls 
the  accumulation  of  an  ester  that  governs 
the  transnUsslon  of  impulses  of  the  parasym- 
pathetic nervous  system.  Organic  phosphates 
destroy  chollnesterase,  and  the  destruction  of 
choUnesterase  aUows  an  excessive  accumu- 
lation of  the  ester.  The  result  is  a  powerful 
overstimulation  of  the  parasympathetic 
nerves.  The  choUnesterase  test  Is  too  elabo- 
rate for  the  average  small  hospital  laboratory. 
The  only  laboratory  equipped  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing  here  Is  in  the  Poison  Control  Center 
at  Fresno  Community  Hospital,  down  In  the 
center  of  town.  I  drew  a  sample  of  blood  and 
roiinded  up  a  messenger  and  got  on  the  tele- 
phone to  Dr.  Boclan — Dr.  J.  J.  Boclan,  the  di- 
rector there.  That  was  around  seven  o'clock. 
Dr.  Boclan  caUed  me  back  around  eight- 
thirty.  He  had  the  resiUts  of  the  test.  BlUy's 
plasma  choUnesterase  level  was  only  forty  per 
cent  of  normal,  and  his  red-cell  level  was  a 
scant  seventeen.  His  Illness  was  definitely  or- 
ganic-phosphate poisoning. 

"It  was  gratifying  to  know  that  I'd  made 
a  good  guess.  And  that  I'd  been  able  to  make 
It  in  time.  But  the  really  gratifying  thing 
was  BUly's  response  to  atropine.  By  the  time 
I  had  Dr.  Boclan's  definite  diagnosis,  BlUy 
was  J\ist  as  definitely  out  of  danger.  His  vital 
signs  were  aU  good.  Moreover,  he  was  begln- 
Ing  to  look  more  alert.  His  pupUs  were  coming 
back  to  normal  size.  And  be  wasn't  saUvat- 
Ing  the  way  he  had  been.  I  was  so  satUflsd 
that  I  decide  to  hold  off  on  PAM.  Atropine 
would  continue  to  counteract  the  po- 
tentlaUy  dangerous  neuromuscular  symp- 
toms, and  time  would  do  the  rest.  It  would 
gradually  bring  the  chollnesterase  levels  back 
to  normal.  I  stayed  at  the  hospital  untU 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  went  home  feeling 
pretty  good.  I  had  diagnosed  the  nature  of 
BUiys  illness,  and  he  was  responding  well  to 
trsatmsnt.  And  I  thought  I  knew  Just  bow 
his  Illness  had  come  about. 


"But  I  was  wrong  about  that.  It  wasn't  the 
spray  rig  or  the  spray  plane  at  the  bus  stop. 
It  couldn't  have  been  either  of  them.  Mtv. 
Cordoba  or  her  husband  or  somebody  mads 
some  Inquiries.  Those  rigs  weren't  spraying  an 
organic  phosphate.  Or  any  kind  of  insecti- 
cide. The  fields  they  were  working  were  cot- 
ton fields,  and  they  were  spraying  a  de- 
foUant  to  strip  the  plants  for  mechanical 
picking.  But  I  wasnt  mistaken  about  BlUy. 
He  continued  to  do  Just  fine.  I  kept  him  on 
atropine  and  Intravenous  fluids  for  a  total 
of  forty-eight  hours  His  symptoms  all  sub- 
sided and  his  serum  chollnesterase  levels 
began  to  Improve.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
hospital  day,  he  showed  a  plasma  level  of 
forty-two  per  cent  of  normal  and  a  red-cell 
level  of  almost  thirty-two.  By  the  sixth  day. 
the  plasma  level  had  risen  to  ninety-two  per 
cent  of  normal.  The  red-ceU  concentration 
Is  always  slower  to  recover.  It  requires  the 
formation  of  new  cells.  But  It  was  up  to  forty 
per  cent.  There  was  no  reason  to  keep  him 
In  the  hospital  any  longer.  I  could  foUow 
him  the  rest  of  the  way  as  an  out-patient.  So 
I  ordered  his  discharge." 

BlUy  was  discharged  from  Valley  ChUdren's 
Hospital  to  convalesce  at  home  on  October 
9th.  That  was  a  Monday.  He  remained  at 
home,  sleeping  and  eating  and  resting,  imtU 
the  foUovrlng  Monday.  October  16th.  That 
afternoon,  by  prearrangement.  Mrs.  Cordoba 
drove  him  back  across  town  to  Dr.  Conrad's 
office  for  what  was  expected  to  be  a  flnal 
physical  examination  and  dismissal.  Their 
appointment  was  for  four  o'clock,  and  they 
were  on  time. 

"BUly  looked  line."  Dr.  Conrad  says.  "And 
he  was  fine.  Blood  count,  blood  pressure, 
chest,  pupils— everything  was  completely 
normal  So  that  was  the  happy  ending  of 
that.  I  walked  BUly  and  his  mother  out  to 
the  waiting  room  and  said  goodbye  and  went 
back  to  my  office  and  closed  the  case  and  rang 
for  my  next  patient.  I  saw  that  patient  and 
then  the  next  and  then  the  recepUonlst 
caUed.  She  sounded  almost  frightened.  Mrs. 
Cordoba  was  In  the  waiting  room  and  she 
was  practlcaUy  hysterical.  BlUy  was  sick 
again.  He  was  out  In  the  car — toq  sick  to 
even  walk. 

"It  was  true.  I  found  Mrs.  Oordobli  and  w« 
went  out  to  the  car,  and  there  he  was,  and 
he  looked  terrible.  He  looked  ahocky.  His  skin 
was  cold  and  clammy  with  sweat,  and  he  was 
salivating  and  breathing  very  fast,  and  he 
didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  move  his  legs.  I 
didn't  even  go  back  In  the  buUdlng  to  say  I 
was  leaving.  I  Just  slid  In  beside  BUly  and 
told  Mrs.  Cordoba  to  head  for  the  bosplUd. 
The  hoepltal  was  only  a  block  up  the  street, 
but,  on  the  way  she  told  me  what  had  hap« 
pened.  There  wasn't  much  to  tell.  They  had 
atarted  home  from  my  office,  and  they  were 
almost  there  when  aU  of  a  s\idden  BUly  said 
he  was  sick.  That  was  aU  she  knew.  She  bad 
turned  aroimd  and  driven  right  back  to  see 
me.  But  It  was  perfectly  plain  that  this  was 
the  same  thing  all  over  sijgaln.  Only  worse — 
much  worse.  Dr.  Boclan  confirmed  It  later  on 
in  the  evening.  The  serum  chollnesterase 
levels  were  very  low.  The  plasma  level  was 
down  to  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  normal, 
and  the  red-ceU  level  was  only  twenty.  I  got 
BlUy  started  on  atropine  and  intravenous 
fluids,  but  he  didn't  respond  as  he  had  before. 
Two  hours  after  I  got  him  Into  the  hospital, 
he  was  seised  with  severe  abdominal  cramps 
and  began  to  vomit.  Then  he  developed 
diarrhea.  It  was  time  for  PAM.  I  ordered  an 
Intravenous  mjectlon  of  five  hundred  mlUl- 
grams.  The  next  three  hours  were  a  little 
anxious,  but  then  he  began  to  improve.  And 
the  next  morning  he  was  very  much  better. 
He  had  had  another  five  hundred  milligrams 
of  PAM,  and  his  chollnesterase  levels  were  up 
enough  to  show  that  he  was  improving. 

"That  gave  me  a  chance  to  think.  Organic- 
phosphate  poisoning  la  not  a  notifiable  dis- 
ease In  Callfonila,  so  there  had  been  no  rea- 
son for  me  to  r^xirt  BlUy's  case  to  the  Fresno 
Oounty  Public  Health  Department,  but  now  I 
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thought  perhaps  I  should.  I  thought  I  had  a 
lead  that  they  might  want  to  follow  up.  The 
lead  was  this :  For  a  week  at  home,  BlUy  had 
been  as  good  as  weU.  Then  he  got  up  and 
drove  over  here  to  my  oflloe,  and  less  than  an 
hour  later  he  was  critically  Ul  again  with 
organlc-phoephate  poisoning.  I'm  not  an 
epidemiologist,  but  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
probable  source  of  his  exposure  wasn't  far  to 
look  for.  It  almost  had  to  be  either  some- 
thing In  the  family  car  or  something  he  was 
wearing.  When  I  got  to  my  office  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  I  called  the  Health  Department 
and  talked  to  Mary  Hayes.  Dr.  Hayes  has  slnoe 
left  the  Department  but  she  was  then  the 
acting  health  officer,  and  she  was  very  In- 
terested In  my  story.  She  said  she  would  have 
somebody  look  Into  It.  She  called  me  back  on 
Friday  afternoon.  They  had  the  answer— or 
part  of  It,  anyway.  The  source  was  BlUy's 
clothes — his  blue  Jeans.  They  were  brand-new 
blue  Jeans  that  his  mother  had  bought  at  a 
salvage  store,  and  he  had  worn  them  only 
twice  He  had  worn  them  to  school  on  the 
morning  of  October  4th  and  to  my  ofllce  on 
the  afternobn  of  October  16th.  The  Depart- 
ment had  had  the  Jeans  tested  and  had  found 
them  oontamlnated  with  some  form  of  or- 
ganic phosphate. 

"By  that  time,  of  course,  BUly  was  recover- 
ing very  nicely,  and  I  could  relax  and  begin 
to  think  about  him  as  a  case.  It  fascinated 
me.  I'd  never  had  a  more  dramatic  experi- 
ence In  aU  my  years  of  practice.  Well,  I'm 
on  the  staff  at  Fresno  General  Hospital  and 
I  make  teaching  rounds  there  on  Monday. 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  mornings,  and  I  was 
so  fascinated  by  BlUy  and  his  poisoned  blue 
Jeans  that  I  told  the  Internes  and  residents 
about  them  on  my  next  rounds.  That  was  on 
Monday — Monday,  October  23rd.  The  next 
day,  I  got  a  call  from  one  of  the  residents, 
a  doctor  named  Merrltt  C.  Warren.  He  had 
a  new  patient  on  his  service — an  eight-year- 
old  boy.  We  can  call  him  Johnny  Morales. 
Johnny  had  become  sick  at  school  that 
morning  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital by  his  fanUly  physician  around  noon. 
His  initial  symptoms  were  sweating,  dlzzl- 
nees,  and  vomiting.  He  reached  the  hospital 
In  a  stumbling,  mindless  stupor.  His  pulse 
was  fast,  bis  respiration  was  weak  and  shal- 
low, his  face  was  contorted  by  muscular 
twitches,  and  the  pupUs  of  his  eyes  were 
contracted  to  pinpoints.  He  also  had  abdomi- 
nal cramps.  The  family  physician  had  tenta- 
tively diagnosed  Johnny's  trouble  as  acute 
^he^matlc  fever,  Dr.  Warren  thought  differ- 
ently. He  said  he  thought  It  was  another  case 
of  poisoned  pants.  That  was  the  way  he  put 
It.  I  thought  be  was  probably  right.  And  he 
was.  Dr.  Boclan  confirmed  It  by  a  serum 
ChoUnesterase  test  a  couple  of  hours  later." 

The  inquiry  by  the  Fresno  County  PubUc 
Health  Department  Into  the  case  of  BlUy 
Cordoba  was  conducted  by  an  investigator  in 
the  Division  of  Environmental  Health  named 
R.  E.  Bergstrom.  Mr.  Bergstrom,  who  was 
then  senior  sanitarian  In  the  Division  (he  Is 
now  Its  director),  received  the  assignment 
within  an  hour  of  Dr.  Conrad's  report  to 
Dr.  Hayes  on  the  morning  of  October  18tb. 
He  and  a  ooUeague  named  "nyo  Tamaguchl 
were  at  the  Cordoba  house  within  an  hour. 

"We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  out  there," 
Mr.  Bergstrom  says.  "There  cmd  around  the 
neighborhood.  Mrs.  Cordoba  told  us  about 
the  spraying  operation  near  the  bus  stop.  We 
foUowed  that  up  and  confirmed  what  she 
had  learned  herself.  It  was  a  standard  cot- 
ton-defoliation spray — magneeltmi  chloride 
and  dlnitroee.  We  went  through  the  Cordoba 
house  and  the  garage  out  back  looking  for 
anything  In  the  way  of  a  garden  spray  or 
Insect  bomb  that  might  Include  an  organic 
phosphate.  Nothing.  We  examined  the  fam- 
Uy  car.  Nothing.  That  left  BUly's  clothes, 
and  Mrs.  Cordoba  showed  us  his  blue  Jeans. 
She  told  us  about  them.  They  had  been 
bought  new  about  a  month  before  at  the 
salTSge   depot  of   the   VaUey  Motor  Lines. 


They  were  cheap,  and  she  bought  five  pairs. 
But  BUly  bad  vrom  only  one  pair.  And  he 
had  worn  them  only  twice — to  school  that 
day  and  then  to  Dr.  Conrad's  office.  I  looked 
at  Tamaguchl  and  be  looked  at  me.  We 
knew  we  had  found  what  we  were  looking 
for.  It  had  only  to  be  proved.  We  wrapped 
up  the  Jeans — all  five  pairs — for  laboratory 
analysis.  The  Bureau  of  Vector  Control  of 
the  California  State  Department  of  PubUc 
Health  has  a  research  station  here,  and  we 
took  the  Jeans  over  there  the  next  morning. 
The  finrt  thing  we  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  they  were  oontanUnated.  The  Bu- 
reau bad  a  quick  and  easy  test  for  that. 
They  breed  mosquitoes  at  the  station  for 
experimental  purposes,  and  they  simply 
tossed  the  worn  pair  of  Jeans  In  with  one  of 
the  colonies.  I  tell  you.  It  was  a  sight  to  see. 
Those  mosqtUtoes  Just  curled  up  and  died. 
It  took  only  fifteen  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  every  mosquito  In  the  colony  was 
dead.  Not  only  that.  There  was  another 
breeding  colony  about  twenty  feet  away,  and 
in  about  five  more  nUnutes  all  those  mos- 
quitoes were  dead,  too.  The  poison  was  that 
volatile. 

"The  next  thing  we  wanted  to  know  was 
the  Identity  of  the  poison.  We  thought  It 
was  an  organic  phosphate,  but  was  It?  There 
is  a  color-reaction  test  that  reveals  the  pres- 
ence of  phosphate.  It  takes  a  Uttle  longer 
than  the  mosquito  test,  but  the  Bureau 
had  the  chemistry  to  do  It.  We  left  the  Jeans 
'vlth  them  to  work  on.  and  drove  back  In- 
to town  and  down  to  the  office  of  the  Val- 
ley Motor  Lines.  It  wasnt  a  very  satisfac- 
tory visit.  About  all  we  learned  was  that 
there  had  been  a  sale  of  blue  pants  at  their 
salvage  depot  In  September,  and  that  all  the 
Jeans  had  been  sold.  They  supposed  the  Jeans 
had  been  damaged,  but  they  didn't  know  In 
what  way.  They  didn't  know  where  the  Jeans 
had  come  from.  They  didn't  know  the  num- 
ber of  Jeans  In  the  batch.  AU  company  rec- 
ords were  stored  at  their  main  office,  in 
Montebello,  down  In  Los  Angeles  County. 
And.  of  course,  they  had  no  Idea  who  had 
bought  the  Jeans  at  the  sale.  We  left  them 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would 
recover  the  relevant  records.  When  we  got 
back  to  the  office.  I  called  our  friends  at  the 
Bureau  of  Vector  Control.  They  were  a  lot 
more  helpfiU.  They  had  run  the  color-reac- 
tion test,  and  they  had  the  result.  It  was 
positive  for  phosphate. 

"That  wasnt  any  great  surprise,  of  course, 
but  It  was  crucial.  It  established  that  BUly's 
blue  Jeans  were  in  fact  the  source  of  his 
phosphate  poisoning.  AU  we  needed  to  es- 
tablish now  was  the  source  of  the  poison. 
And  not  Just  where  It  came  from  but  also 
what  It  was.  There  are  at  least  twenty-five 
commercial  phosphate  pesticides  In  common 
use.  Like  Parathlon.  for  example.  And  Mal- 
athlon.  And  Fenthlon  and  Phosdrln  and 
Diasinon  and  Dlcapthan  and  Trlthlon  and 
TEPP.  And  so  on.  So  It  might  be  easier  to 
find  out  where  it  come  from  If  we  knew 
what  particular  phosphate  pesticide  wc  were 
looking  for.  WeU.  that  kind  of  information 
can  be  got.  It  takes  a  Uttle  tUne,  but  It's  pos- 
sible by  certain  tests  to  identify  an  unknown 
phosphate  pesticide.  The  Bureau  couldn't  do 
the  analysis,  but  they  knew  who  could — the 
Division  of  Chemistry  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  AgrlciUture,  up  In  Sacra- 
mento. They  said  they  would  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements.  We  should  have  a  re- 
port in  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  foUowlng 
day,  we  looked  In  at  the  VaUey  Motor  Lines 
again.  They  stlU  hadn't  recovered  the  blue- 
Jeans  records.  And  the  day  after  that  It  was 
the  same.  Apparently,  It  wasnt  easy  to  get 
records  out  of  MontebeUo,  And  then  we 
heard  about  Johnny  Morales.  Dr.  Conrad 
must  have  telephoned  the  news  to  Dr.  Hayes. 
At  any  rate,  we  had  the  simple  facta  by  the 
morning  of  October  26th.  We  went  over  to 
the  hospital— it's  Just  across  the  street— 
and  talked  to  Dr.  Warren  and  to  Mrs.  Mcnales, 


and  flnaUy  to  Johnny  himself.  Johnny  was 
StUl  pitifully  sick,  but  he  had  been  treated 
In  time  with  atropine  and  PAM.  and  he 
was  off  the  critical  list.  His  story  was  BUly 
Cordoba's  story  all  over  again.  There  was 
a  new  pair  of  blue  Jeans.  They  came,  Uke 
BlUy's  from  the  VaUey  Motor  Lines'  salvage 
c}epot.  They  carried  the  J.  C.  Penney  label. 
So  did  Billy's.  And,  as  we  very  soon  found 
out,  they  were  also  heavily  contaminated 
with  an  organic  phosphate.  Johnny  had  worn 
the  Jeans  for  the  first  time  on  October  20th. 
He  wore  them  to  school  that  day  end  got 
sick  around  mldmomlng  and  was  sent  home. 
His  mother  put  him  to  bed,  and  In  a  few  days 
he  was  weU.  Then  he  put  on  his  Jeans  again 
and  went  back  to  school,  and  ended  up  at 
Fresno  General  Hospital. 

"Johnny's  new  Jeans  brought  the  total 
accounted  for  up  to  six.  Mrs.  Moraleb  had 
bought  only  one  pair.  We  still  dldnt  know 
how  many  Jeans  had  been  sold  in  the  sale, 
but  It  was  certain  that  there  were  more  than 
that.  Dr.  Hayes  got  In  touch  with  all  the 
local  media.  She  caUed  In  the  Bee  and  radio 
station  KMJ  and  KMJ-TV,  and  it  was  aU  in 
the  paper  and  on  the  air  that  evening,  with 
a  warning  about  the  stUl  unaccounted-for 
Jeans  and  an  appeal  to  the  buyers  to  bring 
them  In  to  the  County  Health  Department 
for  exanUnation.  The  response  was  immedi- 
ate, and  good.  As  a  matter  of  fact — although 
we  dldnt  know  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or 
more — It  was  one  hundred  per  cent.  We  re- 
ceived a  total  of  ten  pairs  of  J.C.  Penney  Jeans 
from  sU  different  buyers.  They  represented 
five  families  and  an  Institution  for  chUdren. 
We  checked  them  out  for  recent  Illness  and 
found  four  cases  with  much  the  same  clini- 
cal picture.  Four  boys.  In  four  of  the  five 
famlUes.  They  were  all  recovered  now.  and 
they  had  aU  been  differently  diagnosed. 
Brain  tumw  was  one  diagnosis.  Another  wsA 
bulbar  poUo.  One  of  the  others  was  en- 
cephaUtls.  In  retro^)ect.  however,  the  signs 
and  symptoms  were  uiunlstakably  those  of 
organic-phosphate  poisoning,  and  when  their 
Jeans  were  tested,  that  confirmed  It.  But  It 
was  alfeo  a  Uttle  pecuUar.  Not  because  they 
aU  recovered  virlthout  specific  treatment. 
That  could  be  explained  by  Ught  contamina- 
tion or  brief  exposure,  or  both.  The  pecuUar 
thing  was  that  only  those  four  got  sick.  What 
about  the  fifth  f&mUy  and  the  Institution? 
They  had  each  bought  two  pain  of  Jeans, 
and  the  Jeans  had  been  worn,  but  none  of 
the  boys  who  wore  them  had  been  even 
mUdly  lU.  As  I  say.  it  seemed  a  llUle  pecu- 
liar— untU  It  turned  out  that  those  Jeans 
were  not  contaminated.  And  the  reason  they 
were  not  contaminated  was  that  they  had 
been  washed.  And  the  reason  nobody  got  sick 
was  that  they  had  been  washed  before  they 
were  worn.  BlUy  and  Johimy  and  the  four 
other  boys  had  worn  their  Jeans  the  way 
most  kids  do.  Just  as  they  came  from  the 
store." 

The  transformation  of  BUly  Cordoba's  soU- 
tary  seizure  of  organic-phosphate  pcdfeoaing 
into  a  looming  epidemic  also  changed  the 
stature  of  the  Investigation.  It  was  now  Im- 
perative that  the  records  of  the  Fresno  blue- 
Jeans  sale  be  recovered  from  the  MontebeUo 
office  of  the  VaUey  Motor  Lines,  but  doing 
so  appeared  to  be  beyond  the  strength  of 
the  Fresno  County  PubUc  Health  D^iart- 
ment.  Its  exhortations  did  not  carry  across 
the  Mate  and  Into  Los  Angeles  County.  What 
was  needed  was  the  stronger  voice  of  the 
CallfonUa  Department  of  Public  Health.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  October  asth  Dr.  Hayes  Invited 
that  agency  to  take  over  the  direction  of 
the  larger  investigation,  and  her  invltatton 
was  accepted.  It  was.  however,  immediately 
obvious  to  the  Department  of  PubUc  Health 
that  In  this  instance  the  Interrogatlonal 
powers  of  a  more  q>eclall8ed  state  agency 
would  be  even  more  compelling.  That  agency, 
whose  assistance  It  sought  and  at  once  re- 
ceived, was  the  PubUc  UtiUtles  Commission, 
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whlcb  »t  that  Ume  waa  charged  with  en- 
forcing  motor-carrier  safety  regulation*. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission's  inves- 
tlitatlon  was  carried  out  by  members  of  Its 
OperaUons  and  Safety  Section  They  began 
their  inquiry  on  October  27th.  Six  days 
later— on  Thursday.  November  2nd— they 
were  pleased  to  receive  from  the  Division 
of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (by  the  way  of  the  Bureau  of  Vector 
Control  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health) 
the  ultimate  test  reports  on  Billy  Cordoba's 
blue  Jeans.  It  read.  The  sUlned  portion  of 
the  Jeans  contained  Phosdrln.  4.8'".  by 
weight  The  contaminant  was  specifically 
Identified  as  Phosdrln  by  Its  characteristic 
infra-red  absorption  curve.  ."  This  was 

useful  information.  They  now  were  looking 
for  a  particular  pesticide.  That  would  make 
a  difference  In  their  progress  through  the 
labyrinth  of  bills  of  lading,  manifests,  and 
invoices.  It  remained  only  to  link  the  con- 
taminated J.  C.  Penney  Jeans  in  time  and 
place  with  a  quantity  of  Phosdrln. 

They  did  so  In  Just  two  weeks.  The  chain 
of  circumstances  that  led  to  the  poisoning 
of  Billy  Cordoba  and  the  others  had  had  its 
Innocent  beginning  some  eight  months  be- 
fore at  Bayly  Manufacturing  Company.  In 
the  nearby  town  of  Sanger.  On  February  3. 
1961.  a  shipment  of  Bayly  blue  Jeans— two 
large  bales  and  a  carton — consigned  to  a 
J  C  Penney  store  in  Los  Angeles  was  picked 
up  at  the  Bayly  plant  by  the  Triangle  Trans- 
fer Company,  a  Sanger  trucking  firm,  and 
taken  to  the  Fresno  terminal  of  the  Valley 
Motor  Lines  for  transshipment  south.  With- 
in an  hour  or  two  of  its  arrival  in  Fresno, 
the  shipment  was  loaded  abroad  a  Valley 
Lines  trailer  with  a  conglomeration  of  other 
freight.  This  freight  consisted  of  machinery, 
machine  parts,  metal  pumps,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  gallons  of  emulslflable  concen- 
trate of  Phosdrln.  in  one-gallon  and  five- 
gallon  cans.  The  Phosdrln  was  the  product 
of  De  Pester  Western,  Inc..  a  Fresno  manu- 
facturer, and  was  consigned  to  the  Valley 
Chemical  Company,  at  El  Centro.  down  on 
the  Mexican  border 

The  Valley  Lines  trailer  left  Fresno  the 
following  morning  with  the  miscellaneous 
load,  and  that  evening  it  reached  the  com- 
pany terminal  at  Montebello.  where  the 
Phosdrln  was  unloaded  for  transshipment. 
Two  days  later,  on  February  6th,  It  was  put 
on  board  a  truck  operated  by  the  Imperial 
Truck  Lines,  a  Los  Angeles  firm,  for  the  final 
leg  of  its  Journey.  The  Imperial  driver  made 
the  usual  precautionary  Inspection  of  his 
load  before  signii^g  the  delivery  receipt,  and 
found  that  one  of  the  Phosdrln  cans  had 
sprung  a  leak.  He  traced  the  leak  to  a  little 
puncture  about  three  Inches  below  the  top 
of  a  five-gallon  can  After  some  discussion, 
he  signed  the  delivery  receipt,  but  noted  a 
formal  excepUon  to  the  shipment  on  the 
ground  that  around  a  gallon  of  Phosdrln 
concentrate  had  been  lost  from  the  punc- 
tured can.  (How  the  puncture  occurred  was 
never  determined,  but  the  loss  was  esti- 
mated in  a  subsequent  iclalm  by  the  Valley 
Chemical  Company  at  one  and  one-eighth 
gallons,  valued  at  twenty-four  dollars  and 
fifty  cenu.) 

Meanwhile,  the  shipment  of  blue  Jeans  waa 
delivered  that  same  day  by  the  original  Valley 
Lines  trailer  to  a  J.  C  Penney  store  In  the 
Los  Angeles  suburb  of  Westchester.  A  ship- 
ping clerk  there  noticed  a  dark  stain  on  the 
paper  wrapping  of  one  of  the  bales  of  Jeans. 
He  asked  the  driver  about  It.  but  the  driver 
dldnt  know.  He  had  never  seen  it  before.  The 
clerk  went  in  and  brought  out  the  man- 
ager, and  the  manager  told  the  Valley  Lines 
driver  that  a  damage  claim  would  be  filed  If 
any  of  the  Jeans  turned  out  to  be  soiled.  Six- 
teen pairs  ot  Jeans  were  found  to  be  stained 
with  some  unknown  oily  substance,  and  a 
claim  for  damages  was  filed  on  February  8th. 
The  claim  was  acknowledged  by  the  Valley 
Motor  Lines,  and  the  sixteen  pairs  of  Jeans 


were  stored  In  the  J.  C.  Penney  warehouse 
for  pickup  by  the  Valley  Lines.  They  re- 
mained there  all  spring  and  all  summer — un- 
til September  6th.  Then  they  were  finally 
picked  up  and  returned  to  Fresno.  On  Sep- 
tember 19th,  they  were  put  on  cut-rate  sale 
at  the  company*  salvage-depot  store.  The 
Jeans  by  then  apparently  looked  .ill  right. 
They  might  also  by  then  have  been  as  safe  as 
they  looked.  It  is  possible  Seven  monUlS  of 
storage  In  a  warehouse  subject  to  swings  oJ 
heat  and  cold  and  damp  and  dry  might  well 
have  caused  much  of  the  Phosdrln  to  vola- 
tilize and  vanish.  But  the  J.  C.  Penney  ware- 
house was  a  new  and  modern  warehouse.  It 
was  alr-condltloned. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commissions  report  of 
these  findings  to  the  State  Department  ol 
Public  Health  ended  on  a  reassuring  note.  It 
concluded,  'The  staffs  investigation  of  the 
personnel  records  and  waybills  of  the  two 
carriers  involved  failed  to  disclose  any  evi- 
dence of  employee  illnesses  on  the  days  in 
question  or  subsequent  thereto,  and  failed  to 
disclose  any  evidence  that  foodstuffs  or  other 
personal  effects,  including  clothing,  had  been 
contaminated." 

The  Commissions  report  waa  not,  however, 
the  end  of  Its  Interest  in  the  matter.  It  at 
once  InsUtuted  an  investigation  into  the  gen- 
eral operations,  safety  practices,  equipment, 
and  facillUes  of  the  Valley  Motor  Lines  and 
the  Imperial  Truck  Lines,  and  on  February 
14,  1962.  a  public  hearing  on  the  resulu  ol 
that  investigation  waa  held  at  Fresno  Both 
companies  were  found  guilty  of  carelessness, 
and  admonished  and  fined.  The  Valley  Unes 
was  fined  five  thousand  dollars — the  maxi- 
mum penalty— and  the  Imperial  Unes  was 
fined  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 


A  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  hear  the  state  of  the  Union 
program  put  on  yesterday  by  our  friends 
in  the  Democratic  Party.  And  I  was 
proud  of  them.  for.  though  Democrats, 
most  of  the  points  they  made  had  a 
distinctly  Republican  flavor.  We  heard 
them  Ulklng.  for  instance,  about  the 
high  cost  of  Uving  and  high  interest 
rates— all  brought  about  by  8  years  of 
Democratic  mismanagement. 

We  heard  them  talk  about  the  high 
cost  of  defense,  which  went  up  and  up 
and  up  under  the  costly  cost-effective- 
ness programs  of  Robert  McNamara.  and 
which  is  coming  down  under  a  Republi- 
can President  and  a  Republican  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  We  heard  them  talk 
about  pollution,  virtually  ignored  under 
8  years  of  Democratic  administration,  but 
one  of  President  Nixon's  highest  priori- 
ties We  heard  them  talk  about  the  poor 
and  the  hungry.  I  recall  their  talking 
about  the  poor  and  the  hungry  also  in 
1960  and  1964  and  i968.  I  do  not  recall 
that  their  trickle-down,  topheavy  pro- 
grams worked  very  well.  We  have  had 
much  Ulk  in  the  last  8  years  and  a  lot 
of  money  spent  on  wasteful  and  inef- 
fective programs.  Now  a  Republican 
President  Is  working  on  new  approaches 
and  sensible  programs.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  how  well  a  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  cooperates. 

We  heard  them  talk  about  crime  In  the 
streets,  but  it  is  the  mollycoddling  of 
criminals  by  law  enforcement  ofBclals 
that  is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the 
rise  in  violent  crime,  and  it  is  the  Demo- 
erat6'  failure  to  pass  President  Nixon's 
crime  package  that  has  hampered  the 


war  against  crime  in  the  last  year.  And 
we  heard  them  complain  about  the  Pres- 
ident's refusal  to  spend  money  on  poorly 
planned,  porkbarrel  education  programs 
that  snowballed  without  reason  in  the 
1960's.  But  Ihey  did  not  point  out  that 
$40  billion  in  tax  moneys  and  another 
$16  billion  in  nontax  moneys  is  spent 
on  education  in  these  United  States  an- 
nually. 

Finally,  we  heard  them  talk  about  how 
they  are  acting  responsibly  In  the  field 
of  Federal  spending.  I  congratulate  them 
on  that.  It  is  about  time.  The  horse  is 
nearly  out  of  the  barn. 

But  I  must  admit  that  the  program 
was  a  bit  confusing  overall.  Our  Demo- 
cratic friends  seem  imable  to  separate 
the  problems  of  the  city  from  the  coimty. 
the  county  from  the  State,  and  the  State 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Nor  are 
they  able  to  separate  the  ineffectiveness 
and  lack  of  vision  of  yesterday's  Demo- 
crat administrations  and  Democrat  Con- 
gresses from  the  concerns  and  programs 
of  today's  Republican  administration 
and  Republican  Members  of  Congress. 

Their  state  of  the  Union  message,  in 
sum.  is  an  Itemization  of  their  own  fail- 
ures and  the  Inadequacies  of  their  own 
answers. 

Confession,  apparently,  is  good  for  the 
soul  of  the  entire  Democratic  Party, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  time  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy  was  ever  filed  in 
living  color. 

NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  CARSWELL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  30.  I  announced  my  opposition 
to  Judge  Carswell's  nomination.  Any  re- 
maining doubts  I  might  have  had  about 
my  Inability  to  vote  for  Judge  Carswell 
would  have  been  dispelled  by  testimony 
m  the  last  few  days  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  on  the  nomination. 

The  evidence  that  civil  rights  litigants 
repeatedly  were  denied  a  fair  hearing 
in  Judge  Carswell's  court  has  already  re- 
ceived wide  attention.  The  dlstingtilshed 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy •  has  placed  some  of  this  testimony 
In  the  Record.  These  facts  are  there  and 
speak  loudly  for  themselves. 

The  testimony  to  which  I  refer  con- 
firms the  second  main  defect  of  this 
nomination:  the  nominee's  utter  lack  of 
distinction — as  a  lawyer  or  judge.  An  ap- 
pointee to  the  Supreme  Court  must  be 
a  man  of  significant  stature  at  the  bar 
or  bench.  Judge  Carswell  is  not. 

His  proponents  cannot  confuse  the 
Issue.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  scholastic 
pedigree.  Nor  are  voluminous  scholarly 
writings  a  prerequisite.  The  history  of  the 
Court  and  its  great  Judges  makes  this 
clear.  The  question  Is  simply  this:  Has 
Judge  Carswell.  whom  a  distinguished 
student  of  the  Supreme  Court  found  the 
least  -qualified  nominee  In  this  century, 
demonstrated  one  lota  of  distinction  be- 
yond the  ordinary?  Has  Judge  Carswell 
shown  any  measure  of  outstanding  legal 
ability  or  Judicial  temperament  worthy 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Sadly,  he  has  not. 

Most  telling  of  all.  perhaps,  was  the 
testimony  of  a  distinguished  professor 
of  constitutional  law  who  not  only  sup- 
ported Judge  Haynsworth  but  who  testi- 
fied on  Judge  Haynsworth's  behalf.  He 
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concluded  that  Judge  r,»,iweirs  record 
contrasted  poorly  wlU  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's as  to  Judicial  .^Jlllty  and  legal 
competence  and  fell  ur  short  of  the 
mark  to  be  set  for  our  Highest  Court. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  their  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  of  Prof.  Van  Alstyne,  of  Duke 
University  Law  School,  and  Dean  Louis 
PoUak.  of  Yale  Law  School,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testl- 
money  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Prof.  William  Van  Ai^tyne 
Duke  University  Law  School 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Senator  Bayh. 

My  name  Is  William  Van  Alstyne.  and  I 
am  a  Professor  of  Law  at  Duke  University 
where  I  have  taught  constitutional  law  and 
related  seminars  on  the  Supreme  Court  since 
1965.  Prior  W  that  time,  I  was  Professor  of 
Law  at  Ohio  State  University  where  I  taught 
courses  In  constitutional  law  from  1959  to 
1964.  I  have  also  been  a  visiting  professor  at 
Stanford  University  Law  School,  U.C.LA. 
Law  School,  the  Unlveraty  of  Denver  Law 
Center,  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  a 
Senior  Fellow  at  the  Yale  Law  School. 

I  have  written  approximately  thirty  arU- 
cles  In  the  field  of  constitutional  law  pub- 
lished In  various  professional  joumaU  In- 
cluding the  Harvard.  Yale,  Stanford,  and 
Michigan  Law  Reviews.  A  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Bar  and  admitted  to  practice 
in  California,  I  have  participated  In  consti- 
tutional Utlgatlon  m  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  federal  district  cotirts 
and  court  of  appeals  lor  the  fourth  Judicial 
circuit,  either  as  an  ,'\mlcus  cvirlae  or  as  as- 
signed counsel  on  contested  Issues  of  consti- 
tutional law.  ,„c«  T 
Prior  to  entering  academic  life  In  1959.  I 
served  in  an  Attorney  honors  program  in  the 
Civil  RlghU  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice.  loUowing  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  service  as  a  Deputy  Attorney  General 
for  the  State  of  California.  My  academic  de- 
grees are  from  Stanford  University  (LL.B. 
1958  Order  of  the  Coif.  Articles  Editor  of 
Law  Review)  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California  (B.A.  1955.  philosophy,  magna 
cum  laude). 

I  mention  these  matters  because  I  too 
am  a  volunteer  In  these  hearings,  and  have 
no  pretension  about  my  own  prestige,  and 
have  tried  to  establish  In  an  appropriate 
fashion  at  least  some  professional  basis  for 
appearing  before  you  this  afternoon. 

I  have  In  addition  previously  served  as 
Consultant  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  under  Senator  Ervln, 
and  I  am  currently  General  Counsel  to  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  North  Carolina  Civil  Ubertles  Union, 
an  affiliate  of  the  A.C.L.U. 

This  afternoon,  however,  I  appear  purely 
In  a  personal  capacity.  A  short  time  ago,  as 
you  gentlemen  recall,  this  committee  was 
asked  to  report  to  the  Senate  Its  recommen- 
dations as  to  whether  the  Senate  should 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  At  that  time,  I  felt  some  ob- 
ligation to  file  a  Statement  because  of  a 
professional  familiarity  with  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's Judicial  record  which  I  believe 
might  be  of  assistance  to  the  Senate.  I  was 
prompted  to  appear  as  well  because  of  a 
substantial  belief,  formed  only  after  a  re- 
view of  Judge  Haynsworth's  Opinions  and 
decisions. 

During  12  years  on  the  Court  of  Appeals 
that  the  extent  of  the  criticism  then  being 
made  by  others  was  not  In  fact  Justified. 


While  it  was  not  possible  to  review  and  to  re- 
port on  any  large  number  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's decisions  In  my  field  statement,  I 
did  attempt  to  examine  a  sufficient  number 
fairly  to  reflect  In  my  Statement  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  of  principal  Interest  to  this  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senate. 

On  that  basis,  I  concluded  that  Judge 
Hajmsworth  was  an  able  and  conscientious 
Judge,  that  his  decisions  manifested  a  great- 
er degree  of  Judicial  compassion  within  the 
allowable  constraints  of  proper  discretion 
than  others  had  taken  the  caxe  to  acknowl- 
edge, smd  that  even  In  instances  where  I 
oould  not  personally  find  a^eement  private 
or  professional  with  a  particular  result,  I 
could  nonetheless  see  from  the  quality  of 
the  opinion  that  t^t  result  had  been  arrived 
at  with  reassuring  care  and  reason. 

In  the  little  time  available  prior  to  this 
hearing,  I  have  sought  to  review  Judge  Cars- 
well's work  In  an  equivalent  fashion.  My  Im- 
pressions are  sharply  different  from  those  I 
held  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  however,  even 
without  regard  to  additional  clrctnnstances, 
which  have  made  this  an  extraordinary  case. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  an  earlier 
published  statement  by  Judge  Carswell  In 
1948.  I  would  agree  with  those  who  believe 
that  unless  that  statement  can  be  sig- 
nificantly discounted  by  clear  and  reassur- 
ing events  since  that  time,  20  years  ago.  It 
would  be  uniquely  Inappropriate  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  consent  to  his  nomination  as  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  an 
examination  of  his  decisions  and  opinions  as 
a  district  Judge  since  that  time,  even  laying 
his  earlier  statement  entirely  aside,  provides 
no  feeling  for  a  basis  of  reassurance  what- 
ever. 

Again,  without  beginning  to  exhaust  all 
that  might  be  mentioned  In  this  regard,  a 
brief  review  of  several  particular  cases  may 
Illustrate  the  lack  of  any  reassuring  quality 
In  the  opinions  or  result,  with  regard  to  this 
controversial  matter. 

Particularly  In  the  case  of  Due  v.  Talla- 
hassee Theatres,  Inc.,  for  Instance,  several 
Negro  plaintiffs  sued  to  enjoin  an  alleged 
conspiracy  by  the  local  sheriff  and  others  to 
perpetuate  segregation  in  public  facilities 
by  means  of  harassment  and  discriminatory 
law  enforcement  against  blacks. 

The  decision  by  Judge  Carswell  granting 
summary  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  sheriff 
without  a  hearing  was  reversed  In  the  court 
of  appeals  on  grounds  that  It  was  "clearly 
m  error,"  that  the  allegations  readily  sup- 
ported a  cause  of  action  under  various  civil 
rights  acts  and  pre-existing  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  that  a  hearing  should  have 
been  held. 

In  Singleton  v.  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
State  Institutions,  suit  was  brought  by  four 
Negro  children  sent  to  a  segregated  institu- 
tion after  conviction  for  participation  In  a 
sit-in,  to  enjoin  that  segregation  and  to  have 
the  state  statute  requiring  such  segregation 
declared  unconstitutional.  The  suit  was  dis- 
missed as  allegedly  being  moot  by  Judge 
Carswell,  but  the  court  of  appeals  reversed 
In  an  Opinion  further  indicating  that  relief 
on  the  merits  should  have  been  granted  to 
the  plaintiffs. 

In  Dawklns  v.  Green,  Negro  plaintiffs 
sought  to  enjoin  police  and  municipal  offi- 
cers from  seeking  to  enforce  certain  statutes 
on  a  discriminatory  basis  to  intimidate  and 
harass  Negroes,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
exercising  certain  constitutional  rights. 

Without  holding  any  hearing  to  provide 
the  plalBtiffs  an  opportunity  to  establish 
that  the  officials  were  in  fact  acting  mali- 
ciously and  In  bad  faith.  Judge  Carswell 
granted  summary  Judgment  against  the 
plaintiffs  based  only  on  oonclusory  affidavits 
submitted  by  the  officers. 

Again  the  court  of  appeals  reversed,  hold- 
ing that  this  peremptory  use  of  simMnary 
Judgment  was  in  error,  and  remanding  the 
case  for  a  hearing  on  the  merits. 


In  Steele  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
Judge  Carswell  accepted  an  extremely 
grudging  desegregation  plan  submitted  by 
the  county  In  1963  and  approved  Its  con- 
tinuing operation  In  1965,  to  be  reversed  by 
the  court  of  appeals  on  the  basis  that  the 
plan  was  constitutionally  Inadequate. 

In  Augustus  V.  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Escambia  County,  suit  was  brought  on  be- 
half of  Negro  children  to  enjoin  segregation 
m  the  county  schools  and  racial  assignment 
of  the  teachers.  Judge  Carswell's  Opinion 
manifested  a  severely  restricted  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court's  Opinion  In 
Brown  V.  Boaird  of  Education,  concluding 
that  It  applied  only  to  the  segregation  of 
children,  not  the  teachers,  finding  no  basis 
at  all  for  the  proptosltion  that  the  racial  as- 
signment of  teachers  may  also  violate  equal 
protection  owing  the  students,  and  he  denied 
them  an  opportunity  to  establish  that  sys- 
tematic racial  assignment  of  teachers  may 
obviously  bear  on  the  quality  of  the  stu- 
dent's own  education. 

In  reversing,  the  court  of  appeals  held  that 
it  was  error  not  to  allow  the  plaintiffs  an 
opportunity  to  show  to  what  extent  they 
may  be  Injured  by  racial  segregation  of 
teachers. 

Let  me  Interrupt  my  prepared  statement 
at  this  point  to  point  out  that  when  the 
Identical  Issue  came  before  Judge  Hayns- 
worth he  as  the  Fifth  Circuit  Judge  of  course 
recognized  that  the  students  were  In  a  suit- 
able position  to  contest  that  Issue  and 
granted  full  relief  on  the  merits. 

In  a  companion  case  brought  before  Fed- 
eral district  court  Judge  Simpson  in  the 
middle  district  of  Florida  on  the  same  Issue 
Judge  Simpson  also  recognized  that  that  was 
the  point. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  Judge  Carswell's  opin- 
ion on  this  Issue  stands  unique  as  a  severe 
and  restrictive  and  subsequently  reversed 
interpretation  on  a  principal  point  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

Senator  Bath.  To  put  this  In  proper  per- 
spective, since  we  are  tallclng  about  the 
fourth  and  fifth  circuits  on  this  case  you 
say  Judge  Carswell  exactly  contrary  to  what 
another  Federal  district  Judge  In  Florida 
held,  and  contrary  to  the  fourth  circuit? 
Mr.  Alsttne.  ThAt  Is  correct. 
Senator  Bayb.  And  the  Interesting  thing, 
am  I  correct  In  saying,  that  the  cases  that 
you  have  cited,  four,  are  cases  that  he  held 
while  he  was  district  court  Judge  and  they 
were  subsequently  reversed  not  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  but  by  the  Court  of  Appeals? 

Mr.  Alsttne.  That  Is  correct.  It  Is  correct 
also  of  course  that  there  are  several  cases  In 
which  relief  was  not  denied  to  plaintiffs  suf- 
fering Injury  from  unlawful  racial  discrimi- 
nation (see,  e.g..  Brooks  v.  City  of  Tallahassee, 
202  F.  Supp.  56  NX).  Fla.  1961,  Plnkney  v. 
Meloy,  241  P.  Supp.  933  ND.  Fla.  1956).  They 
have  been  repeatedly  mentioned  here,  see  the 
Air  Terminal  and  Barber  Shop  cases. 

Senator  Bayh.  Are  there  others  that  have 
come  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Alstyne.  Respectfully,  Senatcx',  those 
were  the  only  two  that  I  was  able  to  find  In 
72  hours  of  research.  It  Is  also  possible  that 
opinions  were  overlooked  In  that  these  cases 
are  nowhere  Indexed  by  judges  named. 

Senator  Bayh.  If  you  find  others,  I  do  not 
speak  for  the  whole  committee,  I  would  hope 
you  would  bring  those  to  our  attention  as 
well. 

Mr.  Alstyne.  I  would  wish  to  do  so  In 
any  case  from  a  private  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  this  committee.  Respectfully  however, 
while  relief  was  not  denied  In  these  cases.  It 
was  only  In  circumstances  where  heavily  set- 
tled higher  court  decisions  and  Incontest- 
ably  clear  acts  of  Congress  vlrttially  com- 
pelled the  result,  leaving  clearly  no  leeway 
for  Judicial  discretion  to  operate  In  any  other 
direction, 

I  would  respectfully  invite  the  commit- 
tee's particular  attention  to  the  particular 
opinion  to  establish  that  conclusion. 
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Uan  disturbing  In  the  ca»««  generally  an<t 
by  generally  I  mean  not  to  restrict  myeeU 
to  the  area  of  race  relaUona  at  all.  although 
intrinsically  far  mope  difficult  to  Uluatrate 
In  the  nature  of  the  shortcoming,  there  U 
simply  a  lack  of  reaaonlng.  care,  or  Judicial 
senalUvity  overall,  in  the  nominee's  Opinions. 

There  »a.  In  candor,  nothing  In  the  quaUty 
of  the  nominees  work  to  warrant  any  ex- 
pectation whatever  that  he  could  serve  with 
dlaUnctlon  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is,  moreover.  In  this  context  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  subsequent  record  that  the 
Senate  must  resolve  fair  doubts  In  assessing 
the  significance  of  an  acknowledged  sUte- 
ment  made  by  the  nominee  under  public  clr- 
cumstancee.  as  a  mature  man  of  twenty-eight 
years  with  a  graduate  education  in  the  law 
and  experience  in  buatness  affairs,  now  to  be 
considered  for  the  highest  Judicial  office  in 
the  United  State*.  This  Is  not  the  time,  in 
this  public  room,  for  any  of  tis  to  weigh 
these  wc»ds  for  all  their  Impact.  Bather,  It 
is  tor  each  of  you  to  go  to  some  prlvat* 
place,  to  read  these  words  again,  slowly  and 
aloud,  listening  again,  then  to  decide  the 
future  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  advice 
of  the  Senate; 

••I  yield  to  no  man.  as  a  fellow  candidate 
or  as  a  fellow  citizen,  in  the  firm  vigorous 
beUef  m  the  principles  of  ^hlte  supremacy 
and  I  shall  always  be  so  governed."  (O. 
Barrold  Carawell ) 

g^Ttmtftr  TBTTUfOKD.  Any  questions.  Sena- 
tor Bayh?  „       .    , 

g^ntfctor  Bath.  This  U  from  one  Senators 
■Uxkdpolnt  a  H«inning  piece  of  testimony, 
offering  tb»  Judge's 

Mr.  ALBTTW*.  Senator.  I  have  not  oom« 
ban  to  t^^mn  Judge  CarsweU.  I  do  not  know 
him  pemoaUy. 

Senator  Bath.  Perhaps  I  should  use  an- 
otlMr  word  than  damning. 

Mr.  AL«m«.  No.  but  I  merely  wish  to 
volunteer  thla  otaervatton  If  I  oovUd.  It  was 
really  after  a  great  deal  of  peraonal  agoniz- 
ing that  I  decided  to  appear  at  aU.  I  wae 
oonoemed.  however,  that  with  the  relative 
brevity  of  time  for  others  to  make  some 
systematic  and  profeaalonaUy  reeponalble  re- 
view of  the  Judge's  dedalon  there  might  be 
no  one  else  who  could  attempt  to  advise 
memben  of  this  committee  to  terms  of  your 
own  question.  Senator,  whether  there  were 
reassuring  evenU  to  this  ao-yaar  hiatus  of 
time,  so  that  one  could  honorably,  as  I 
should  want  to  do  as  well,  vrboUy  dismiss 
and  discount  the  utterance  of  1M8. 

Senator  Bath.  X  want  to  tall  you.  Pro- 
fe«or.  I  have  been  seafTiMng  for  thosa.  X 
have  been  hoping  that  we  can  find  them. 
You  were  attorney  general,  aastetant  attor- 
ney general  In  the  ClvU  Bigbta  Divlston  tt 
the  Justice  Department.  At  wliat  ttoiat 

Mr.  ALSTTNX.  In  the  year  198ft-1060. 

Senator  Bath.  That  was  durtog  tha  Baan- 
hower  administration? 

Mr.  AI.STTKB.  It  was. 

Senator  Bath.  Deputy  attomay  gansfsl  In 
the  State  of  Callfomlaf 

Mr.  ALvmrx.  Tas.  sir. 

Senator  Bath.  A  member  of  ttaa  Bart 

Mr.  AusTTifX.  Tee,  air. 

Senator  Bath.  T'^^g"*  cum  laude  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Those  are 
pratty  Impressive  credenUala,  and  I  would 
assume  that  thoee  credentials  plus  your  sto- 
cerlty  Indicate*  very  well  you  do  not  take 
the  analysis  that  you  have  given  us  lightly. 

Mr.  Alsttkx.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Bath.  May  I  ask  Just  one  question, 
the  same  question  that  I  asked  of  a  previous 
witness.  Do  you  make  a  specific  oompctflson 
between  the  Hugo  Black  example  and  th« 
Judge  Canwell  example? 

Mr.  Ai.smfx.  I  can  and  I  think  It  Is  In 
three  hit««w««/m  ntther  than  two.  I  agree 
with  Profesacr  Orfleld  and  his  distinctions 
and  would  want  to  add  additional  observa- 
tions about  reassuring  events,  aside  from  his 
nominal  affiliation  with  the  Klan. 


As  county  prosecutor  of  Bessemer  Cotiniy 
In  Alabama.  Hugo  Black  prosecuted  the  mayor 
and  chief  of  police  for  extorting  confessions 
from  Negroes.  That  Is  a  reassuring  event  In 
my  mind.  As  a  United  States  Senator,  he  had 
ample  opportxmlty  to  take  a  political  posi- 
tion under  very  public  circumstances  on  a 
variety  of  constitutional  and  civil  liberties 
Issues.  In  one  case,  for  Instance,  he  voted 
against  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  a  very  com- 
plicated bill,  and  primarily  on  the  basis 
that  it  gave  a  certain  power  to  one  of  the 
customs  masters  to  screen  out  certain 
forms  of  writing  from  the  United  States,  that 
Is  to  say  his  was  the  first  amendment 
objection. 

Thla  matter  was  carefully  reviewed  by  peo- 
ple of  poUtlcally  liberal  persiiaslon  at  the 
time,  and  they  did  find  a  repeated  series  of 
reassuring  events  at  this  time,  so  as  to  Indi- 
cate that  at  the  very  worst  then  Hugo  Black's 
affiliation  with  the  KKK  was  one  of  con- 
venience, given  their  overwhelming  political 
control  of  the  area,  but  neither  by  public 
utterance  nor  by  private  conduct  nor  by  sub- 
sequent participation  In  the  United  States 
Senate  or  otherwise  in  public  or  private  life 
was  there  lacking  the  presence  of  reassur- 
ing events  or  any  presence  of  things  more 
detrimental. 

There  Is.  however,  a  different  dlsttoction  as 
well.  Senator.  1948  U  not  1933.  The  race  Is- 
sue was  not  a  major  Issue  In  1033.  The  affilia- 
tion of  convenience  may  not  speak  particu- 
larly well  of  a  man,  but  It  Is  by  no  means  as 
serious  a  matter  as  It  was  In  1M8.  Civil 
rights  legislation  was  before  Congress.  That 
was  after  all  the  context  of  the  poUtical 
controversy. 

The  President  had  Just  desegregated  the 
military  In  which  Mr.  Carswell  himself  had 
been  matxired  In  part.  The  Nation  had  Just 
then  read  President  Truman's  special  re- 
port "to  secure  these  rlghU."  The  issue  was 
now  central,  the  occasion  to  reflect  was  far 
better  provided  than  In  1933.  We  also  have  to 
look  at  the  situation  In  terms  of  distinction 
In  point  of  time. 

When  Senator  Black  was  before  this  form 
of  committee  for  confirmation  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  relative  unimportance 
although  I  say  that  with  regret,  the  relative 
unimportance  publicly  of  the  race  Issue,  and 
the  posture  at  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
difference  In  quality  today. 

If  the  Warren  Report  will  be  historically 
a  monument,  It  will  probably  be  principally 
because  it  at  least  gave  that  Initial  puah  to 
the  momentum  of  concern  In  the  United 
States  dating  from  1964.  There  has  been  to 
my  view  a  unique  and  admirable  unanimity 
on  this  crucial  question  stoce  that  time. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  regrettable  Insult 
to  the  Warren  Report,  unless  the  committee 
Is  virtually  reassured  that  this  was  merely 
a  forgivable  Incident,  and  can  find  those  re- 
assuring events.  In  the  absence  of  that  kind 
of  evidence  I  tell  you  to  glII  respect  that  It 
will  be  a  major  Insult  to  the  legacy  of  the 
Warren  Report  If  this  nomination  Is  oon- 
flnned. 

X  ftod  no  ■imtiar  situation  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  confirmation  of  Senator 
Black. 

Senator  Bath.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther questions. 

I  would  like  to  potot  out  that  I  am  sure 
that  this  has  been  no  llttie  toconvenlence 
to  you.  Professor,  and  I  am  gratefxU. 

Mr.  Alsttnx.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
very  much. 

Senator  Bath.  Let  me  Just  make  one  ob- 
servation. This  Is  particularly  revealing  to 
me  because  we  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
previous  nomtoee.  I  was  struggling  with  a 
different  subject  on  that,  but  you  have  ob- 
viously given  this  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Senator  THxnufoirD.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana did  not  listen  to  your  testimony  to 
the  Kaynsworth  case  but  It  seems  he  Is  very 
toterested  this  time. 

Senator  Bath.  Neither  did   the  Senator 


from  South  Carolina  prove  his  consUtency. 
and  I  Imagine  the  record  will  show  that. 

Senator  THxraifONo.  It  looks  like  the  pro- 
fessor Is  going  to  lose  both  times. 

Mr.  ALsmrs.  Well,  with  regard  to  Senator 
Bayh's  predicament  at  least  I  am  reminded 
of  a  recollection  of  Justice  Frankfurter  who 
said  that  It  Is  so  seldom  that  wisdom  ever 
comes.  We  ought  not  to  be  reluctant,  though 
It  comee  late. 

Senator  THXTaicoNs.  Thank  you  again. 

TxsTiMONT  or  Louis  H.  Pollak 

Mr.  Pollak.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is 
Louis  Pollak.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity extended  to  me  to  speak  with  re- 
spect to  the  nomination  of  Judge  Carswell. 
I  am  a  lawyer  a  member  of  the  Bars  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  and  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  have  been  for  the  past  almost 
16  years  a  teacher  of  law  at  Yale  and  for 
the  last  four  years  I  have  been  Dean  of  that 
law  school.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  which  reflects  my  long-standing  In- 
terest In  constitutional  law  and  particularly 
the  constitutional  law  which  relates  to  the 
protection  of  equal  rights,  and  I  am  a  mem- 
ber In  addition  to  betog  a  member  of  other 
bar  associations,  I  am  Chairman  Elect  of 
the  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

But  my  appearance  here  I  must  of  coursa 
emphasize  Is  entirely  Individual.  I  speak  for 
no  organization  at  all.  nor  do  I  speak  for 
the  school  with  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  being  associated.  This  Is  an  entirely  per- 
sonal presentation,  and  It  Is  a  personal  pqts- 
entatlon  which  arose  out  of  my  own  pro- 
fessional concern  and  citizen  concern  for 
the  development  of  our  constitutional  law 
under  the  aegis  of  that  extraordinary  inno- 
vation In  government  which  Is  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

When  the  President  nominates  and  the 
Senate  conflrms  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  It  does  an 
awesome  thtog.  The  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  combination  are  entrusting  a  fair 
measure  of  the  Nation's  future  to  the  man 
or  woman,  one  can  hope  that  In  due  oouna 
It  may  be  a  woman,  who  sits  on  that  court 
and  participates  In  the  shaping  of  our  fun- 
damental Institutions.  And  so  the  question 
I  urge  upon  this  committee,  the  question 
before  this  committee  and  ultimately  befora 
the  United  States  Senate,  with  respect  to 
every  nomtoee  for  the  highest  court  In  our 
land  Is  Inescapably  to  the  last  analysis  Is 
the  nominee  a  lawyer  quallfled  on  giving 
promise  of  being  qualified  to  sit  on  tha 
bench  on  which  Mr.  Justice  Black  now  sits, 
on  which  Frankfurter  and  Warren  sat,  on 
which  Hughes  and  Holmes  and  Brandeis  sat. 
Field  and  Miller  and  Taney  and  Marshall. 
That  Is  the  question  which  must  be  asked 
with  respect  to  a  nomtoee  for  the  highest 
court  to  the  land. 

When  I  first  learned  of  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Carswell.  I  must  confess  some  as- 
tonlslunent  that  a  lower  oovirt  Judge,  who 
after  a  period  on  the  District  Court  of  soma 
years  and  so  very  brief  a  passsge  through 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  now  to  be  placed 
on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  «aa 
a  course  of  elevation  that  I  had  to  think 
back  some  time  to  find  an  analogy  for,  and 
the  only  analogy  to  our  recent  Judicial  his- 
tory was  the  not  very  encouraging  one,  and 
I  say  thU  with  regret,  of  Mr.  Justice  Whlt- 
taker,  whose  passsge  through  the  Court  of 
Appeals  was  equally  brief  and  whose  stay  on 
on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was 
dlsappototlng.  But  with  deference  to  Mir. 
Justice  Whlttaker.  it  must  be  said  that  ha 
was  a  nomtoee  who  before  he  went  on  the 
federal  bench  at  all  had  distinguished  hlm- 
salf  greatly  at  the  Bar.  as  he  Is  now  again 
leader  of  the  active  bar. 

With  respect  to  Judge  Carswell.  from  what 
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lltUe  I  knew  of  him  at  hearsay  and  from 
the  press,  there  was  no  such  background  of 
demonstrated  achievement  whatsoever.  One 
gathered  from  the  newspap^ers,  of  course, 
that  he  had  given  a  speech,  a  deeply  deplor- 
able speech  which  he  now  regretted,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  the  record  that  sug- 
gested that  here  was  a  lawyer  and  Judge 
whose  light  had  been  hidden  under  a  bushel 
not  of  his  own  devising. 

My  concern  at  the  nomtoatlon.  for  I  felt 
maybe  It  was  simply  that  I  knew  too  little 
about  him.  was  greatly  heightened  last  week. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  reading  press  accounts  of 
the  testimony  of  scholars  who  happened  to 
be  men  whom  I  Itnow.  and  know  well,  and 
for  whom  I  have  the  hlgheat  regard,  who 
seemed  to  know  at  first  hand,  and  from  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Judge's  work,  that 
Indeed  the  record  was  a  very  limited  one; 
that  Indeed,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Harris  Just  before  me.  of 
Congressman  Conyers  before,  that  here  was 
a  nomination  which  was  far  more  easily  ex- 
platoed  not  on  the  basis  of  professional 
excellence  but  on  the  ground  that  here  was 
a  nominee  who  was  a  Republican  and  a 
Southerner,  and  a  Republican  and  a  South- 
erner marked  to  his  Judicial  career  by  luke- 
warmness  at  best  on  the  fundamental  Issues 
of  Civil  Rights. 

I  believe  Mr.  Fred  Graham  of  the  New 
York  Times  has  put  It  that  the  Judge's  opin- 
ions are  marked  by  a  lack  of  zeal  with  respect 
to  Civil  Rights. 

Now  I  urge  upon  the  committee  that  I  in 
no  way  object  to  a  President  giving  weight  to 
the  selection  of  a  Judicial  nominee  to  geo- 
graphic and  Indeed  political  considerations, 
but  one  should  add  a  Republican  and  a 
Southerner  to  the  Court  by  Itself  seems  to 
me  a  continuity  with  what  U  cerUlnly  to  our 
regular  tradition  of  Judicial  appointment, 
and  It  Is  the  kind  of  criterion  of  diversity 
geographical  and  philosophic  which 
strengthens  the  Court  when  rightly  applied, 
that  Is  to  say  when  rightly  applied  to  the 
direction  of  appointing  a  man  who  at  a  mto- 
Imum  presents  the  highest  professional  qual- 
ifications and  the  kind  of  promise  of  p>er- 
formance  on  the  highest  court  suggested  by 
the  rlngtog  roster  of  thoee  who  have  been 
the  leaders  of  that  Court. 

But  when  one  adds  to  the  criterion  of  Re- 
publicanism and  Southemlsm  the  criterion 
of  lukewarmness  on  the  greatest  issue  con- 
fronting our  nation  and  perhaps  our  world 
today,  failure  to  meet  which  forthrlghtly 
has  caused  what  are  perhaps  our  most  per- 
plexing and  profoundly  dlsturbtog  problems, 
then  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  take  a  second 
look. 

It  was  at  this  potot  that  the  profound 
professional  concerns  of  Profess<»:  Van  Al- 
styne.  Professor  Lowenthal.  what  I  had  heard 
of  Professor  Clark's  views  led  me  to  feel 
that,  arrogant  as  perhaps  this  seems,  I  wanted 
to  come  before  this  committee  and  express 
my  deep  concern.  But  ailso  I  felt  that  I  owed 
It  to  this  committee  to  make  what  assess- 
ment I  could,  to  a  very  limited  time,  name- 
ly over  this  weekend,  of  as  much  of  the 
Judge's  work  as  I  could,  and  I  have  read  for 
many  hours  some  four  or  five  years  of  the 
Judge's  cases  on  the  District  Court  rtinning 
from  '69  back  to  "66.  to  get  a  sense  of  the 
general  flow  of  the  cases  he  decides,  not 
alone  those  In  the  highly  controversial  areas 
of  Civil  Rights,  and  the  related  areas  of  ha- 
beas corpiu  to  which  some  attention  has 
been  paid  at  great  length,  and  properly  so 
before  this  conunlttee. 

I  would  report  to  you  that  on  a  canvass 
of  the  opinions  which  I  hsve  had  the  oppor- 
txmlty  to  read,  and  I  dont  begto  to  suggest 
that  I  have  read  the  entire  range  of  his 
work  or  todeed  his  opinions  on  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  there  Is  nothtog  In  these  opto- 
lons  that  suggests  more  than  at  very  best 
a  level  of  modest  competence,  no  more  than 
that,  and  I  am  t^^'>^^"g  now  about  the  gen- 


eral nux  of  contract,  of  tort,  of  federal  Juris- 
diction, of  tax  cases,  the  nin  of  cases  which 
a  District  Judge  has  before  him.  I  will  have 
a  special  word  In  a  moment  for  the  particular 
areas  of  Judicial  concern  to  which  so  much 
testimony  has  been  given. 

One  element  which  concerned  me  as  I 
read  his  opinions  was  a  repeated  use  of 
dispositive  techniques  which  avoided  hear- 
ings. The  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
granted,  the  striking  of  the  pleadtog — these 
are  techniques  which  properly  used  can  be 
extremely  helpful  in  terms  of  economy  of 
Judicial  time.  But  where  overused  quite  ob- 
viously they  have  the  effect  of  frustrating 
the  Utlgatlon.  the  actual  Utlgatlon  with  Uvo 
witnesses  of  real  Issue. 

And  then  I  saw  the  same  theme  emerging 
in  the  Civil  Rights  cases  and  to  the  habeas 
corpus  cases  to  which  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid. 

The  Tallahassee  Theater  case,  for  exam- 
ple, which  Judge  Carswell  found  presented 
a  wholly  toadequate  complatot.  one  not 
worth  pursutog  to  litigation,  only  to  be  re- 
versed by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  found  It  almost  a  classic  statement 
of  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  plstotlffs  of  their 
constitutional  rights. 

In  the  fleld  of  habeas  corpus  not  much  has 
been  said  about  this,  but  it  happens  to  be 
an  area  of  special  professional  toterest  to  me. 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  failures  there  by 
District  Judge  Carswell  to  hold  hearings  to 
the  face  of  allegations  which  platoly  so  it 
seemed  to  me  vrould.  If  substantiated,  con- 
stitute denials  of  fundamental  principles  of 
due  process  of  law. 

I  make  this  potot  particularly  to  the  light 
of  an  admonition,  a  very  Important  admoni- 
tion which  Senator  Hruska  put  to  us  earlier 
today  I  thtok.  that  to  Judgtog  a  Judge,  one 
must  to  fairness  Judge  him  in  the  light  of 
the  law  as  it  stood  at  the  time  he  decided, 
not  to  the  light  of  our  later,  more  compre- 
hensive notion  of  what  the  law  should  have 
been  and  later  became. 

In  the  light  of  that  standard,  what  the  law 
was  at  the  time  the  cases  were  before  It,  I 
submit  there  is  very  little  way  of  explatotog 
Judge  Carswell's  successive  decision  to  two 
habeas  corpus  cases,  the  Dickie  case  in  which 
there  was  a  reversal  to  345  Fed  2d  608,  and 
Baker  vs.  Watowrlght.  agato  a  reversal  at  391 
Fed  2d  248.  Both  of  these  cases,  though  I  have 
characterized  them  as  habeas  corpus  cases, 
to  be  more  precise  they  were  applications  by 
federal  prisoners  imder  Section  2255  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  release  from  custody 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  had  coun- 
sel. I  misspoke  myself,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  flrst  citation.  It  should  have 
been  the  Meadows  case  282  Fed  2d  942  and 
the  Dickie  case  346  Fed  2d  608. 

These  two  cases  were  virtually  Identical. 
In  both  cases  a  federal  prisoner  alleged  that 
he  had  pleaded  gtillty  to  a  federal  informa- 
tion, and  waived  counsel  at  a  time  when  he 
was  mentally  tocapacltated.  In  the  Meadows 
case  Judge  Carswell  dismissed  the  applica- 
tion without  a  hearing.  He  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  to 
1960.  282  Fed  2d  942. 

In  the  Dickie  case,  virtually  the  same  ap- 
plication was  made  to  him  by  another  federal 
prisoner.  Again,  and  years  had  passed.  Judge 
Carswell  denied  the  i^tpllcaUon  wltbotit  a 
hearing  and  the  Fifth  Circuit  reversed  five 
years  later.  346  Fed  2d  608. 

I  put  those  cases  to  the  committee  to  the 
very  tenns  to  which  Senator  Hruska  asked 
us  to  consider  the  Judge's  handwork.  How 
did  he  deal  with  the  problem  to  which  he 
knew  the  existing  law  because  the  existing 
law  had  been  made  for  his  circuit  by  reversal 
of  hla  own  prior  decision.  Comparable  cases 
which  I  find  of  particular  difficulty  are  Baker 
and  Watowrlght  to  which  I  referred.  391  Fed 
ad,  Brown  vs.  Watowrtght  to  894  Fed  2d. 
These  ware  cases  tovolvlng.  the  flrst  of  them 
toTolvlng  lack  of  counsel  on  appeal  of  a  state 


court  conviction.  No  heartog  was  held  by 
Judge  Carswell,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had 
years  before,  as  the  Fifth  Circuit  pointed  out, 
said  repeatedly  this  was  a  constitutional 
requirement. 

Brown  against  Walm-igbt  was  a  confession 
case  testing  the  voluntartoess  of  a  confes- 
sion. Harris  vs.  Walnrlght  at  399  Fed  2d 
raised  questions  of  the  competence  of  the 
applicant  to  stand  trita  and  whether  Indeed 
he  had  been  sane  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
offense.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  Judge 
CarsweU  hold  a  hearing.  Each  time  be  was 
reverset^  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  a  hear- 
ing dlr^ted. 

If  the  committee  please,  these  are  cases 
perhaps  more  modest  in  dimension  than  the 
Civil  Rights  cases  to  which  much  attention 
has  properly  been  given.  The  constituents  of 
habeas  corpus  cases  are  not  people  of  influ- 
ence. They  are  many  of  them  Ignoble,  un- 
worthy by  the  ordinary  standards  of  our 
market.  But  they  are  people  to  whom  our 
Constitution  owes  vtodications  of  Its  prin- 
ciples. It  Is  only  if  the  rights  of  the  worst  of 
us  are  protected,  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  pointed  out  to  the  Oitlow  case  al- 
most half  a  century  ago.  that  the  rights  of 
the  best  of  us  will  survive. 

And  to  these  instances,  a  district  Judge  so 
it  seemed  to  me  was  failing  to  follow  clear 
mandates  of  the  ooiut  above  him  to  failing 
to  explore  applications  plainly  alleging  seri- 
ous constitutional  deprivations. 

Before  I  leave  these  cases,  if  I  may  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  hopefully  to  clear  up  a 
problem  which  seemed  to  me  to  obscure 
much  of  this  momtog's  discussion  with  re- 
spect to  removal  procedures.  I  gather  it  was 
the  thnist  of  Senator  Hruska's  questions  that 
In  his  understandtog  a  district  Judge  had  to 
approve  a  removal  application.  With  aU  def- 
erence I  think  that  Is  not  the  case.  Removal 
under  the  Federal  System  Is  an  automatic 
process.  Removal  is  effectuated  when  the  law- 
yer files  the  paper  of  removal.  There  is  noth- 
ing the  district  Judge  has  to  do  at  that  stage 
of  the  Utlgatlon.  The  district  Judges  offers 
with  reelect  to  removal  comes  only  If  there 
Is  an  a4>pUcatlon  to  remand  the  case  to  the 
State  court,  and  the  Issue  so  much  discussed 
this  morntog  of  the  procedure  foUowed  to 
one  of  the  cases  about  which  Mr.  lowenthal 
testified,  the  Issue  Is  not  I  submit  settled  by 
Senator  Hruska's  observation  that  the  Flftb 
Circuit's  Peacock  and  Rachel  decisions  were 
later  overturned  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

If  one  were  foUowlng  out  tba,t  probl«n  as 
to  whether  removal  were  propwr  to  the  case 
described  by  Mr.  Lowenthal,  that  Is  to  say 
whether  a  district  Judge  should  have  re- 
manded those  cases,  If  one  were  piusuing  that 
legal  issue,  one  would  be  exploring  a  very 
subtle  problem,  and  I  dont  offer  you  any 
firm  Judgment  on  the  result  one  way  or  an- 
other, but  a  very  subtle  problem  as  to 
whether  the  case  which  Mr.  Lowenthal  was 
seektog  to  keep  to  the  federal  court  was 
closer  akto  to  the  Rachel  case  than  the  Pea- 
cock case,  two  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time. 
A  plausible  argument  certainly  could  have 
been  made  that  this  viras  of  the  Rachel 
variety.  But  I  think  the  critical  potot.  the 
critical  potot  If  I  vmderstand  the  concerns 
which  Mr.  Lowenthal  and  those  associated 
with  him  have,  was  that  Judge  CarsweU  with 
respect  to  that  very  difficult  problem,  even 
more  difficult  perhaps  at  the  time  because 
the  Supreme  Court  had  not  yet  thrown  light 
on  the  area,  that  Judge  CarsweU.  when  there 
was  no  appUcatlon  for  remand  before  him. 
remanded  the  cases  on  his  own  motion  and 
without  a  hearing,  and  at  a  minimum  the 
Issues  tendered  by  a  properly  filed  remand 
motion  were  serious  legal  issues  whic  i  should 
have  required  a  conscientious  hearing.  Just  as 
Indeed  the  habeas  corpus  cases  and  some  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  cases  to  which  I  have  referred 
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which  the  Judge  disposed  of  on  the  pleadings 
or  by  summary  Judgment  only  to  be  reversed 
later  were  cases  which  required  a  hearing. 

I  submit  to  the  committee  that  In  nothing 
that  I  have  read  of  the  Judicial  work  of  the 
nominee  are  there  any  signs,  and  I  say  this 
with  great  deliberation,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  what  I  am  saying,  there  are  no 
signs  of  real  professional  distinction  which 
would  arise  one  lota  out  of  the  ordinary.  On 
the  basis  of  the  nominee's  public  record,  to- 
gether with  what  I  have  read  of  his  work 
product.  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
nominee  has  not  demonstrated  the  profes- 
sional skills  an^  the  larger  constitutional 
«-lsdom  which  fits  a  lawyer  for  elevation  to 
our  highest  court.  I  am  Impelled  to  conclude 
with  all  deference.  I  am  impelled  to  conclude 
that  the  nominee  presents  more  slender  cre- 
dentials than  any  nominee  for  the  Supreme 
Court  put  forth  In  this  century,  and  this 
century  began  as  I  remind  this  committee 
with  the  elevation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

If  I  am  right  In  what  I  have  said,  or  If  I 
am  even  cloae  to  right,  and  whether  I  am 
close  to  right  I  think  Itself  probably  re- 
quires. In  deference  to  the  Judge  himself, 
far  more  study  than  I  myself  have  had  a 
chance  to  do  In  a  very  limited  time  of  hU 
Judicial  work.  I  am  only  testifying  from 
what  I  have  read,  but  If  I  am  clooe  to  right. 
I  suggest  that  In  this  setting,  this  commit- 
tee must  consider  carefully  the  implications 
of  appointing  to  the  Supreme  Court  a  Judge 
known  not  to  be  zealous,  again  to  use  Mr. 
Graham's  understatement,  not  to  be  zealous 
about  Civil  Rights,  for  It  begins  to  appectr. 
I  submit,  that  what  distinguishes  this  nom- 
inee from  other  Southern  Republicans  the 
President  might  have  put  forward,  and  I  cite 
the  examples  which  Mr.  Harris  gave.  Judge 
Brown.  Judge  Wisdom,  with  them  I  might 
rank  Judge  Prank  Johnson  of  Alabama  What 
distinguishes  this  nominee  from  Judges  of 
that  calibre  Is  on  the  one  hand  a  particular 
form  of  Judicial  conservatism  of  which  the 
trade  mark  Is  the  nominee's  lukewarmness 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  not  alone  but 
particularly  In  the  Rachel  field,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  nominee's  far  less  substan- 
tial professional  qualification  for  a  place  on 
our  highest  court. 

In  this  contest  I  would  ask  the  committee 
to  address  once  again  the  significance  of  the 
nominee's  now  notorlotis  speech  of  1948.  a 
speech  which  he  I  am  happy  to  say  has 
forthrlghtly  repudiated.  I  do  not  think.  I 
would  add  that  I  have  never  thought  that 
the  1948  speech  standing  alone  Irretrievably 
disqualified  the  nominee,  but  what  that 
spech  did  do  was  to  sharpen  the  question 
which  this  committee  and  the  Senate  faces 
with  respect  to  every  nominee  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Has  the  nominee  given  evi- 
dence of  the  highest  level  of  professional 
and  public  responsibility  save  only  the  Pres- 
idency, which  lies  within  the  gift  of  the 
American  people.  That  is  the  question  which 
Is  sharpened,  put  In  sharper  foctis  by  the 
1948  speech. 

Here  the  question  Is  sharpened  In  the 
sense  that,  confesslvely.  this  nominee  began 
his  professional  career  with  a  set  of  beliefs 
wholly  antithetic  with  the  central  purposes 
of  our  constitutional  democracy.  It  might 
be  possible  to  surmount  such  a  handicap. 
There  has  been  discussion  by  prior  witnesses 
and  by  members  of  this  committee  of  the 
example  of  Mr  Justice  Black  The  analogy  Is 
certainly  not  a  complete  lie  The  Justice  did 
have  a  connection  with  the  Klan.  but  at  very 
much  the  same  time  he  was  himself  a  lawyer 
emphatically  and  vigorously  representing 
black  citizens  of  his  own  state. 

More  to  the  point  of  course,  before  Justice 
Black  was  called  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  he  had  become  a  figure 
of  national  consequence,  well  known.  There 


could  hardly  be  doubt  of  what  his  basic 
principles  were  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  33  years 
ago. 

One  might.  I  suppose,  go  back  to  the 
elder  Justice  Harlan.  That  dlstlngtilshed  Jus- 
tice was.  It  Is  hard  to  remember  It.  but  he 
was  an  outspoken  foe  of  the  13th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution;  and  yet  before  the 
Justice  came  to  the  court,  he  too  had  become 
a  figure,  a  great  public  figure  of  distinc- 
tion, and  one  whose  own  public  views  were 
clearly  transformed  Into  commitment  to  and 
support  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  post-ClvU  War  amendments,  and  so  he 
lived  to  be  the  Justice  who  dissented  with 
such  distinction  In  the  Civil  Rlghu  cases 
In  Plessy  vs  Ferguson. 

Can  we  find  In  the  present  nominee  any 
comparable  demonstration?  To  ask  the  ques- 
tion as  Mr.  Chief  Jiutlce  White  is  wont  to 
say  Is  to  answer  It. 

I  wish  the  committee  to  understand  that 
I  do  not  question  Judge  Carswell's  good 
faith  In  repudiating  a  speech  which  he  and 
which  all  of  us  I  am  sure  are  ashamed.  What 
I  ask  Is  what  symbolism  would  attach  to 
Senate  confirmation  as  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of 
a  lawyer  whcse  later  career  offers  so  meager 
a  basis  for  predicting  that  he  possesses  Ju- 
dical capacity  and  constitutional  Insight  of 
the  first  rank.  What  symbolism.  I  ask.  and 
In  answering  the  question  I  remind  you  of 
the  dictum  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Jackson. 
One  takes  from  a  symbol  what  one  brings 
to  It. 

I  put  It  to  this  committee  that  If  the 
nominee's  unfortunate  speech,  and  I  say  this 
advisedly.  If  that  speech  had  been  an  attack 
on  Jews  or  an  attack  on  Catholics,  his  name 
would  have  been  withdrawn  within  five 
minutes  after  the  speech  came  to  light  We 
are  asked  to  Ignore  the  speech  he  actually 
gave,  a  speech  declaring  In  effect  that  Amer- 
ica Is  a  whites  only  country  We  are  asked  to 
Ignore  It  as  a  youthful  Indiscretion,  Just  the 
kind  of  thing  one  had  to  say  If  one  wanted 
to  get  ahead  In  Florida  politics  vlnUge  1948. 

I  subnUt  with  all  respect  that  to  confirm 
the  nominee  on  this  record  Is  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  a  different  sort.  That  lukewarmness 
to  the  rights  embodied  In  the  Constitution, 
and  most  especially  rights  of  black  people  Is 
not  Just  Florida  politics  vintage  1948  but 
American  politics  vintage  1970.  and  on  that 
reckoning  it  Is  not  Judge  Carswell  who  Is  ac- 
countable, not  his  good  faith  which  Is  In 
question.  What  Is  called  Into  account  Is  the 
constitutional  commitment  of  the  American 
people  today,  and  most  particularly  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  because  It  Is  In  your 
hands,  you  as  Senators  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  you  who  must  choose  whether  to  con- 
sent to  this  nomination. 

One  gets  out  of  a  symbol  what  one  brings 
to  It  even  If  that  symbol  Is  our  highest  court, 
even  If  that  symbol  Is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  which  we  all  owe  true  faith 
and  allegiance.  ^ 

Thank  you. 

Senator  KxNNroT.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dean.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  com- 
ments on  this.  I  know  you  have  been  here  for 
a  long  day,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much 
we  welcome  your  remarks.  Tou  said  that  you 
are  an  officer  of  the  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  but  you  do  not  speak  for  the 
Association  or  the  Section.  Can  you  tell  us 
why  that  Section  doesnt  express  Itself  on 
Supreme  Court  nominations,  U  It  has  a 
strong  opinion? 

Mr.  PoiXAK.  Well.  I  am  a  relative  novice 
wtth  respect  to  the  constitution  dynamics 
of  the  ABA.  Senator,  but  I  believe  that  the 
section,  a  section  would  not  be  regarded  as 
having  any  standing  to  speak  to  an  Issue 
of  ^xatctal  qualification,  since  there  is  a 
committee.  Judge  Walker's  committee,  which 
reports  as  I  understand  It  to  this  commit- 


tee lU  views  on  that  Issue,  so  it  would  be 
essentially  a  Jurisdictional  problem. 

Senator  Kcnnedt.  Don't  you  think  your 
section  would  be  able  to  bring  a  rather  dif- 
ferent and  unique  slant  In  terms  of  the 
quallficaUons  of  the  nominees?  Don't  you 
think  that  would  be  valuable  and  helpful 
for  certainly  members  of  this  committee  and 
the  members  of  the  Senate  to  have? 

Mr.  PoLLAK.  Well.  If  we  were  entitled  to 
express  a  view,  I  would  hope  It  would  be 
a  view  worth  your  having.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  though.  Senator.  I  do  want  the 
record  to  be  very  clear  on  that,  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  want  any  confusion  to  arise  with 
respect  to  my  own  agency  In  that  matter. 
I  am  In  no  way  speaking  for  the  section  or 
for  any  other  member  of  the  section.  I  have 
not  consulted  any  other  meml>er  or  officer 
of  the  section  with  respect  to  my  remarks, 
Jiut  as  I  have  consulted  nobody  In  the  vari- 
ous other  organizations,  the  university  with 
which  I  am  affiliated  in  that  sense. 

I  would  think,  and  perhaps  this  Is  really 
more  directly  responsive  to  your  question,  I 
would  think  that  there  were  many  members, 
many  Individual  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  manv  individual  at- 
torneys not  members  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  but  certainly  I  can  think  of 
many  In  the  Association  whose  views  as  to 
a  particular  nomination  might  well  not  cor- 
respond with  the  views  which  are  formally 
rendered  to  you.  I  think  that  Is  perhaps  all 
I  should  say  with  respect  to  that. 

Senator  Kenncst.  In  your  opinion,  based 
upon  your  research,  review  of  these  cases, 
and  given  your  own  rather  extraordinary 
background,  and  the  fact  that  you  are  dean 
of  one  of  the  great  law  schools  In  our  coun< 
try  today,  are  you  prepared  to  make  any 
kind  of  comment  in  terms  of.  or  how  would 
you  characterize  the  Judge's  decisions  In 
terms  of  civil  rights  Issues? 

Mr.  PoiXAK.  Tou  understand.  Senator,  that 
I  am  responding  only  In  terms  of  the  cases 
which  I  have  read.  I  do  not  know  the  Judge, 
and  so  this  Is  a  purely  constimer  response. 

Those  cases  I  have  read.  In  which  he  has 
written  In  the  area  of  civil  rights,  seem  to 
me  cases  marked  by  on  the  whole  a  very 
restrictive  view  of  the  rights  protected  by 
the  Constitution.  Examples  which  seem  to 
me  relevant  here  are  the  Escambia  County 
School  case.  I  believe  It  goes  by  the  name 
of  Augustus  vs.  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
about  which  Professor  Clark  gave  some  testi- 
mony, the  unreceptU-lty  of  Judge  Carswell  to 
the  proposition  that  school  segregation  was 
more  than  a  question  of  the  allocation  of 
students  by  race,  but  also  ran  to  the  ques- 
tion of  faculty  segregation.  Judge  Carswell's 
unreceptlvlty  to  what  seemed  such  an  ob- 
vious and  fundamental  proposition  seem  to 
me  astonishing. 

It  Is  of  Interest  incidentally  that  that  liti- 
gation was  commenced  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs  with  two  lawyers  as  counsel  for 
plaintiff  who  now  grace  the  Federal  bench. 
Judge  Motley  and  Mr.  Justice  lifarshall.  but 
they  had  gone  on  to  their  Judicial  careers 
before  that  long  litigation  was  completed, 
before  the  rights  they  sought  to  protect  at 
the  bar  were  vindicated. 

Again  It  seemed  to  me  that  Judge  Cars- 
well's difficulty  with  the  proposition  that  a 
reform  school  also  had  to  be  desegregated, 
that  seemed  to  me  a  curiously  narrow  view 
of  what  constitutional  rights  were  to  be  pro- 
tected for  black  people.  I  am  aware  of  coiu-se 
that  there  are  at  least  two  cases,  there  may 
be  more,  but  this  Is  the  Barber  case  In  which 
Judge  Carswell  did  direct  compliance  with 
the  1964  Act,  and  there  is  the  Tallahassee 
Airport  case. 

These  stand  out  from  my  point  of  view 
in  rather  signal  and  lone  exception  to  the 
other  cases  In  which  the  Judge  was  so  fre- 
quently reversed  by  the  court  above  him. 

Senator  Ksitnedt.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 
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Senator  Ttdinos.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
questions  other  than  to  ask  the  dtsUngulshed 
witness  Is  It  my  understanding  that  you 
testified  that  In  your  Judgment  that  the 
nominee  before  us  Is  the  most  poorly  quali- 
fied nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  our 
generation? 

Mr.  PoLLAK.  Well.  I  went  beyond  your  gen- 
eration or  even  my  generation.  Senator.  I 
put  It  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  In 
1902.  It  might  be  taken  back  farther  than 
that  perhaps,  but  that  covers  some  forty 
nominations,  and  I  would  assert  that  on 
that  ranking  this  nominee  falls  short  of  any. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Is  that  the  area  of  your 
scholarship,  between  1902  and  to  date  that 
you  comment  upon? 

Mr.  PoLLAK.  I  cannot  confine  my  scholar- 
ship that  way  or  Indeed  claim  that  as  a 
preserve.  I  guess  It  Is  how  far  back  I  thought 
I  could  safely  take  the  estimate  In  a  few 
minutes'  reckoning  I  will  have  to  say  and 
state  quite  candidly  that  when  one  gets  back 
to  the  nineteenth  century  at  least  I  find 
that  here  are  names  of  people  who  were  some- 
times very  briefly,  sometimes  for  several  years 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
names  which  have  at  least  been  lost  on  me, 
so  I  cannot  really  go  back  and  make  relevant 
comparisons  with  great  confidence,  except 
for  the  main  figures  of  course  back  before 
1900.  but  as  my  mind  ran  and  my  eye  ran 
back  through  all  of  the  men  who  have  sat 
on  the  court  In  this  past  70  years.  It  did 
seem  to  me  striking  the  paucity  of  this 
nominee's  qualifications  as  compared  with  all 
of  the  others. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Hruska? 

Senator    Hruska.    Dean,    when    you    were 
asked  to  characterize  the  opinions  of  Judge 
Carswell.  you  prefaced  your  remarks  by  say- 
ing well,  "Prom  those  cases  of  his  that  I  have 
_     read,"  and  then  you  went  on.  How  many  cases 
5     did  you  read? 

X  Mr.  PoLLAK.  Before  you  had  returned.  Sen- 
ator, I  explained  that  In  the  very  little 
time  at  my  disposal,  that  Is  to  say  starting 
Saturday  evening  and  running  through  yes- 
terday noon  I  think  I  ran  through  his  dis- 
trict court  opinions  from  '69  back  through 
'65.  a  period  of  about  five  years,  and  It  is  not 
a  very  neat  process  Just  going  through  the 
volumes  of  Fed.  Sup.,  but  there  were  30-some 
odd  opinions,  about  30.  Now  I  do  want  to  be 
sure  the  record  Is  clear  on  that,  and  I  am 
particularly  glad  you  asked  me  that  precise 
question.  Senator,  because  It  is  true  that  I 
have  not  read  his  opinions  since  he  has  been 
on  the  court  of  appeals  or  when  he  was 
sitting  by  designation  on  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, and  that  Is  really  because  I  have  no 
convenient  way  of  Indexing  them.  It  would 
be  something  I  would  be  happy  to  do,  and 
In  fairness  to  the  nominee  and  to  this  com- 
mittee I  would  be  ready  to  do  If  there  were 
more  time  to  go  Into  It  at  greater  length. 

Senator  Hkuska.  But  your  lack  of  time 
did  not  permit  you  to  get  into  his  circuit 
court  cases? 

Mr.  PoLLAK.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  understand  there  are 
some  50  opinions  that  he  has  rendered? 

Mr.  PoLLAK.  I  beard  that  today. 

'Senator  Hruska.  That  Is  the  only  figure  I 
go  by,  the  figure  that  we  heard  today.  Now, 
Dean,  in  all  honesty  would  It  have  made  any 
difference  In  this  case  If  he  were  a  good 
Judge  and  had  written  his  opinions,  had 
good  opinions?  Do  you  think  it  would  have 
made  any  difference?  Tou  know  we  had  a 
rather  imfortunate  experience  for  the  Bar 
and  for  the  country  not  too  long  ago  In  an- 
other man  that  was  nominated  from  that 
area  of  the  country,  and  he  had  good  opin- 
ions and  he  was  a  good  Jurist  and  is,  as  time 
will  prove,  but  he  earned  $1  million  some- 
how or  another,  and  there  was  the  appear- 
ance of  an  evil  and  he  was  said  to  be  a  man 
in  reproach  because  accusations  were  brought 


sigalnst  him.  Besides  there  were  people  who 
said  well,  he  wasn't  a  contemporary  man. 

Do  you  think  It  would  really  have  made 
any  difference  If  this  man  had  written  bril- 
liant opinions  and  good  opinions?  Would  be 
have  been  accepted  now  at  this  Juncture? 

Mr.  Pollak.  Senator  Hruska,  It  would  have 
made  a  difference.  Indeed  a  dispositive  dif- 
ference to  me.  As  I  tried  to  make  clear, 
though  I  was  deeply  concerned  about  a  po- 
sition announced  by  this  young  lawyer  22 
years  ago,  I  would  not  regard  that  as  dis- 
qualifying If  I  saw  In  his  professional  record 
the  kind  of  excellence  and  the  kind  of  cur- 
rent constitutional  commitment  required  of 
an  appointee. 

With  respect  to — and  I  am  particularly 
glad  to  compare  this  with  the  experience 
which  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  Just  went 
through  with  respect  to  Judge  Haynsworth, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  felt  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  should  not  be  confirmed.  In- 
deed, though  there  Is  no  reason  for  you  to 
recall  it.  I  think  I  probably  burdened  you 
with  a  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  my 
Senators,  Senator  Dodd  and  Rlblcoff. 

Senator  Hruska.  Tou  did. 

Mr.  Pollak.  But  I  would  make  the  point 
that  my  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  limited  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  appearance  of  slopplness,  if  you 
will,  with  respect  to  what  cases  he  sat  on. 
I  did  not  on  the  basis  of  what  I  knew  think 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  failed,  should  fail  of 
confirmation  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
professionally  qualified,  though  It  was  rea- 
sonably clear  to  me  that  there  would  be  many 
Issues,  and  many  Important  constitutional 
Issues  on  which  I  and  Judge  Haynsworth 
would  differ. 

I  was  fully  prepared  to  accept  the  profes- 
sional appreUsal  of  him,  which  was  made,  for 
example,  by  Professor  Van  Alstyne,  who  in 
these  hearings  has  Indicated  by  contrast  his 
limited  view  of  Carswell,  or  that  was  made 
by  Professor  Charles  Wright  of  Texas,  an- 
other scholar,  who  thought  Judge  Hayns- 
worth would  be  an  able  addition  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  have  gladly  gone  along  with  the 
nomination  In  terms  of  professional  com- 
petence. It  was  a  quite  different  issue,  one 
that  I  do  not  believe  Is  even  present  in  this 
case,  which  led  me  to  take  a  view  in  opposi- 
tion to  Judge  Haynsworth.  So  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  your  question,  for  me  it  would  have 
made  a  controlling  difference,  if  the  profes- 
sional record  of  this  nominee  were  other 
than  what  it  is. 

Senator  Hruska.  Were  you  here  most  of 
the  day  to  hear  the  testimony? 

Mr.  Pollak.  I  was. 

Senator  Hruska.  This  afternoon? 

Mr.  Pollak.  Tes,  I  was.  Senator. 

Senator  Hruska.  Tou  say  it  would  have 
made  a  difference  to  you  had  he  been  a  man 
perhaps  better  accomplished  in  the  writing 
of  opinions  or  maybe  legal  treatises  or  may- 
be a  book  or  two,  even  if  it  is  about  climbing 
mountains  or  whatever.  It  would  have  made 
a  difference  to  you.  But  would  It  have  made 
a  difference  to  the  voices  of  opposition  that 
have  been  raised  against  him  in  your  Judg- 
ment? I  know  you  live  in  an  academic  at- 
mosphere. Sometimes  we  Und  of  envy  people 
who  live  in  that  type  of  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Pollak.  Not  recently,  however. 

Senator  Hruska.  But  you  are  a  good  reader 
and  you  are  a  good  student  of  life  and  of 
contemporary  affairs.  Do  you  honestly  be- 
lieve it  would  make  any  difference  In  the 
type  of  opposition  that  is  developing  here 
to  this  man.  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  excel- 
lence in  a  Juristic  way.  In  an  academic  way? 

Mr.  Pollak.  Senator,  obviously  you  are 
much  more  acclimated  than  I  as  to  what 
kinds  of  pressures  develop  with  respect  to 
public  problems  of  this  kind.  My  own  Judg- 
ment, however.  Is  that  if  Judge  Carewell  were 
a  man  of  different  caliber,  we  would  have  had 
no  such  problem  as  that  posed  before  this 


committee  today.  Tou  would  not  have  had 
the  testimony  of  Professor  Van  Alstyne.  Tou 
would  not  have  had  the  testimony  of  Pro- 
fessor Orfleld,  whom  I  do  not  know.  Tou 
would  not  have  had  the  testimony  of  Pro- 
fessor Lowenthal.  I  dont  believe,  as  I  think 
about  the  witnesses  today,  tliat  they  would 
take  the  same  view,  most  of  them,  that  they 
have  announced,  had  they  not  shared  my 
view  that  here  was  a  man  not  qualified  pro- 
fessionally, and  evidently  selected,  as  Mr. 
Harris  has  suggested  and  as  Congressman 
Conyers  has  suggested,  and  others  have  sug- 
gested, on  bases  other  than  professional  qual- 
ification. That  U  the  great  difficulty.  And 
when  one  identifies  what  those  other  Issues 
are,  then  one's  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
Cotirt  becomes  enlarged. 

Senator  Hruska.  But  you  do  feel  that  If 
there  were  Juristic  attainment  and  academic 
attaUunent,  maybe  some  authorship  and  a 
little  bit  of  proven  quality,  he  woiUd  not  have 
the  trouble  he  is  having  now? 

Mr.  Pollak.  Senator,  will  you  permit  me?  I 
have  talked  much  about  professional  attain- 
ment, but  I  do  not  want  that  necessarily  to 
be  equated,  even  though  others  have 
stressed  this,  with  the  v?rltlng  of  books  or 
treatises  or  articles.  Those  may  very  well  be 
evidence  of  important  achievement,  but  that 
Is  not  what  Is  required.  What  Is  required  I 
think  Is  to  find  In  the  core  of  Judicial  work 
the  distinction,  the  preeminent  distinction 
that  goes  with  the  place  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know,  for  example,  maybe  I  am 
Just  uninformed,  I  do  not  know  in  Judge 
Brown's  case  or  Judge  Wisdom's  case,  of  these 
extraneous  evidences  of  Judicial  distinction. 

Senator  Hruska.  This  Is  well  put,  and  I 
accept  that  explanation.  Tou  know  lurking 
in  the  back  of  my  head,  and  it  does  not  only 
lurk  there,  it  looms  large  there.  Dean  Pollak, 
is  the  experience  we  had  with  John  Parker, 
brilliant  Jurist,  a  great  scholar,  preeminent  In 
his  field,  but  he  came  from  the  wrong  part 
or  the  country  for  the  people  who  said  "No. 
we  cannot  have  that  man,"  and  they  voted 
him  down.  One  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
Judicial  history  in  America,  excellence  above 
most  nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court  Just 
In  the  vein  about  whictf  you  speak,  and  they 
said  no,  which  leads  me  to  think  there  are 
other  considerations  here,  a  lot  of  rationaliza- 
tion, a  lot  of  them,  but  there  are  other  con- 
siderations here,  and  the  President  h^  been 
trying  to  fulfill  hie  promise  to  the  American 
people  when  he  said  last  fall,  a  year  ago,  and 
he  said  during  the  campaign  before  the  elec- 
tion he  was  going  to  try  to  put  balance 
In  that  Court,  and  It  is  along  this  line  that  he 
tried  to  do  it,  and  there  are  people  who  are 
bound  and  determined  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  do  not  want  any  balance. 

They  do  not  want  It,  and  if  they  will  not 
find  one  reason,  if  they  will  not  find  the 
stock  situation  or  if  they  do  not  find  some- 
thing of  that  nature,  the  appearance  of  evil 
and  being  put  in  reproach  when  the  reproach 
consists  of  an  accusation  made,  most  of 
them,  in  fact  all  of  them  unfounded  and 
unjtistlfied.  then  they  will  find  something 
else,  and  here  we  find  a  new  handle.  We 
find  a  new  handle.  The  man  has  no  excel- 
lence. He  does  not  write  books,  and  he  has 
not  been  on  the  Bench  very  long,  and  he  has 
written  only  fifty  opinions,  and  therefore 
he  does  not  do,  but  back  of  it  all  witness 
the  case  of  John  Parker,  is  the  idea  "We  don't 
want  a  man  from  that  section  of  the  land  on 
the  Supreme  Court." 

Do  you  think  there  Is  anything  to  that? 

Mr.  Pollak.  Senator,  Judge  Parker  has 
been  very  much  in  my  mind  because  though 
I  know  there  Is  a  tartety  of  view  about  him 
and  In  his  later  years  be  wrote  a  nvimber  of 
opinions  with  which  I  disagree,  I  have  al- 
ways thought  of  him  as  a  Judge  of  very 
considerable  distinction,  and  It  has  been  to 
my  mind  a  very  real  question  as  to  whether 
the  Senate  was  not  in  error  In  declining  to 
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conacnt  to  his  nomlnmtlon.  But  the  sdjectlvw 
you  use  In  referring  to  Judge  Parker,  the 
brilliance,  the  excellence,  the  ability  that  you 
properly  ascribe  to  him.  are  not  I  respect- 
fully suggest  adjectlTes  that  can  appropri- 
ately be  attributed  at  thU  stage  to  this 
Judge,  the  nominee  who  Is  now  before  you. 
Senator  Hkuska.  And  how  are  we  going  to 
determine  that  in  advance?  How  are  we  go- 
ing to  determine  that  a  man  who  has  at- 
tained brUllance  before  hla  appointment  wlU 
continue  It  or  he  will  fall  down  on  the  Job 
or  the  contrary,  that  being  very  mediocre, 
which  I  do  not  consider  Judge  Oarswell  to  be 
and  neither  does  the  Bar  Association,  but  If 
it  were  a  nominee  who  were  mediocre,  what 
Is  there  to  stop  him  from  becoming  a  bril- 
liant and  a  good  and  an  excellent  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  given  all  the  good 
qualltlea  that  Judge  Carswell  has.  diligence 
and  honeety  and  sincerity  and  a  good  practi- 
cal grasp  of  the  Judicial  system,  all  of  those 
things?  What  Is  there  to  prevent  him  from 
becocnlng  a  good  member  of  the  Supreme 
Coxirt? 

Mr.  PoiXAK.  Senator,  obviously  I  hope  that 
my  fears  are  not  vindicated  I  think  It  Is  en- 
tirely likely  that  Judge  Carswell  will,  not- 
withstanding the  reservations  1  and  others 
have  expressed,  that  he  will  be  confirmed.  He 
win  sit  on  the  Court,  and  I  hope  In  that 
event  that  I  am  proved,  that  my  doubts  are 
proved  groundless  But  I  think  aU  of  us  as 
people  of  aSalrs  make  predictions  about  the 
most  Important  decisions  before  us  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  that  we  know,  and  there- 
fore when  a  nominee  is  put  forward  as 
President  Elsenhower  put  forward,  for  ex- 
ample. Judge  Potter  Stewart  of  the  Sixth 
Circuit,  one  could  look  at  Judge  Stewart's 
record  on  that  Court  and  see  that  he  had 
already  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  ha 
would  distinguish  himself  fxirther  on  the 
highest  Court  of  the  land.  That  Is  the  kind  of 
demonstration  of  excellence  which  I  think 
this  committee  must  Insist  upon  as  a  mini- 
mum In  passing  upon  nominees  for  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Bmvskjl.  Well,  there  have  been 
scene  harah  things  said  about  Judge  Cars- 
well  today.  There  have  been  some  harsh, 
unkind  and  totally  unwarranted  things  at- 
tributed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  niatter.  We  are  going  to  hear 
some  more  of  them  tomorrow,  and  we  are 
going  to  hear  that  this  man  is  not  for  the 
Constitution.  I  presume  we  will.  And  there 
are  others  who  are  for  the  Constitution,  and 
we  should  be  for  nominees  who  are  for  the 
Constitution.  We  ought  to  put  those  In 
perspective  and  sort  of  balance  them  out, 
because  some  people  when  a  man  does  not 
write  the  kind  of  opinions  he  agrees  with 
says  he  is  no  good  We  have  a  young  man 
here  well  motivated  and  yery  noble.  He  spent 
volunteer  work  down  there,  the  first  time 
he  was  ever  In  court  and  he  knew  Just 
exactly  what  kind  of  a  Judge  and  the  attitude 
Mr.  Carswell  had.  I  have  been  In  practice 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate  and  I  know  of  some  mature 
lawyers  who  when  they  get  through  with 
a  trial  In  a  court  have  their  opinion  and 
they  yoloe  it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  If  the 
Judge  found  against  him  he  Is  a  bad  Judge 
and  If  they  found  for  him  he  Is  a  good  Judge 
and  I  guess  that  is  the  way  we  are  some- 
times nx>tlvated.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
some  of  the  testimony,  the  kind  which  we 
have  heard  here  today,  bitter,  rttuperatlve. 
vlndlctlTe,  very  harsh  and  unwarranted,  I 
do  not  know  that  that  has  any  place  In  a 
matter  of  this  kind  because  It  Impugns  the 
dealres  and  the  motivations  of  a  President 
who  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  patriot, 
not  Just  since  he  U  President  but  long  years 
before  that,  and  I  would  not  ascribe  to  him, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Nation  will  ascribe  to 
him  base  political  motivations  In  this  thine 
or  ths  payment  of  political  Judgments. 


He  Is  Jiut  as  Interested  In  the  future  of  tha 
Supreme  Court  as  anybody  else,  and  maybe 
more  than  a  lot  of  people,  having  In  mind 
that  this  Is  a  nation  of  300  million  and  fifty 
States,  not  Just  a  nation  of  sects,  soms  of 
whom  have  been  hurt  here  and  they  are 
enUtled  to  be  hurt,  but  I  stUl  Just  wonder 
when  there  looms  In  the  thinking  that  we 
have  and  we  are  entitled  to  have  a  Judge 
Parker  who  perhaps  In  your  opinion  has  one 
standing,  but  who  In  the  general  legal  world 
ranks  high  In  terms  of  excellence  and  bril- 
liance, and  we  had  htm  pretty  shabbily 
treated,  notwithstanding  his  efforts,  not- 
withstanding them.  So  I  Just  wonder  how 
much  we  are  seeing  history  reenacted  In  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  PoLLAK.  I  hope  the  record  Is  clear.  Sen- 
ator, that  with  respect  to  Judge  Parker  I 
thought  Mm  Indeed  a  very  able  Judge  too. 
If  there  was  something  In  what  you  Just  said 

which  suggested  that  perhaps 

Senator  Hsuska.  He  rendered  a  number  of 
opimons  with  which  perhaps  you  did  not 
agree  and  you  would  not  go  to  the  extent 
that  I  went  In  describing  him  as  an  excel- 
lent and  a  brlUlant  Judge.  It  was  that  that  I 
referred  to. 

Ut.  Pollak.  I  thought  be  was  a  very  able 
Judge,  of  very  very  considerable  distinction. 
I  have  long  entertained  doubts  whether  it 
was  not  a  great  mistake  to  fall  to  confirm 
Judge  Parker's  nomination,  and  Indeed  In 
one  respect  I  think  one  aspect  of  that  debate 
Illustrated  something,  a  point  which  you 
made  earlier  today,  that  one  ought  to  look 
at  a  Judge's  work  In  terms  of  what  the  law 
was  at  the  time,  because  I  believe  It  to  be 
true  that  Judge  Parker  was  unfairly  charged 
with  Innovation  In  a  labor  Injunction  case 
In  which  he  was  merely  following  the  appli- 
cable Supreme  Court  precedent,  so  that  caae. 
Judge  Parker's  case,  has  always  Illustrated 
that  very  pointed  proposition  which  you  put 
to  us  earlier  today  and  to  me. 

Senator  Hsuska.  Innovation  In  what  re- 
spect. In  respect  to 

Mr.  Pollak.  No,  that  as  I  recall  the  de- 
bate over  Judge  Parker,  many  of  those  who 
charged  that  he  was  anti-labor  used  as  evi- 
dence an  opinion  of  his  In  the  circuit  court 
which  was  an  opinion  upholding  a  labor  in- 
junction or  directing  the  granting  of  such  an 
Injunction,  but  that  that  decision  of  his  was 
one  which  should  in  terms  of  the  applicable 
Supreme  Court  law  at  the  time  was  simply 
a  proper  application  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  had  said,  so  that  to  fault  Judge  Parker 
In  that  respect  was  to  fault  him  from  doing 
exactly  what  a  lower  court  Judge  Is  supposed 
to  do.  I  had  commented  In  your  absence. 
Senator  Hruska.  on  the  fact  that  you  made 
the  point  to  us.  the  admonition  that  in 
evaluating  Judge  Carswell  we  should  look  at 
the  law  as  It  stood  at  the  time  he  made  his 
decisions.  I  made  that  point  because  It 
seemed  to  me  that  In  the  habeas  corpus  field. 
I  found  him  departing  from  clearly  enunci- 
ated standanls  at  the  time  he  was  making  his 
decisions,  and  I  also  addressed  myself  to  the 
problem  of  removal  and  remand  which  had 
concerned  you  so  much  before,  but  I  do  not 
mean  to  rehearse  that  further  now.  But  I  did 
want  you  to  know  that  when  you  were  away. 
Senator.  I  was  addressing  myself  to  some  at 
your  concerns  on  that  score. 

Senator  Hxusxa.  Thank  you  very  much. 
You  have  been  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Senator  TKirucoirs.  Judge  Pollak.  you  are 
of  course  welcome  here.  I  was  surprised  at 
one  of  the  statements  you  mJMls  If  I  un- 
derstand It  correctly.  Did  you  say  you  con- 
sidered Judge  Carswell  the  least  qualified 
man  to  be  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  history  of  the  country  or  Just  how 
far  back  did  you  goT 

Mr.  Pollak.  My  cut-off  point.  Senator, 
was  back  to  the  beglnnlnt  of  this  century, 
1900.  That  takes  us  back  to  the  appointment 
of  Justice  HoUnaa. 


BonatAf  THtJSMONO.  Do  you  know  Judge 
Carswell  personally? 

Mr.  Pollak.  No,  I  do  not.  I  am  speaking 
wholly  on  the  basis,  as  I  indicated  to  Sana- 
tor  Hruska.  of  what  I  have  read  of  his  work 
product  and  of  what  I  have  heard  of  the 
testimony  of  those  who  seem  to  have  more 
direct  knowledge. 

Senator  THiraMOND.  Tou  are  Judging,  from 
what  the  witnesses  have  said  today,  what 
you  heard  testimony  to  today? 

Mr.  Pollak.  WeU,  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage happily  of  reading  soms  of  the  testi- 
mony by  Professor  Van  Alyityne,  who  haa 
I  think  read  a  good  deal  more. 

Senator  THTTaxoND.  On  what  basis?  Tou 
have  considered  what  the  witnesses  who 
have  testified  here  against  him  have  had  to 
say  and  Judged  him  at  least  partly  on  that 
basU? 

Mr.  Pollak.  In  part.  For  example,  obvi- 
ously I  do  not  take  uncritically  every  kind 
of  unrepudlated  criticism  that  is  made  of 
any  man,  but  two  of  those  who  have  had— 
there  are  two  kinds  of  testimony  I  think 
that  have  come  to  you.  Senator.  There  has 
been  the  scholarly  testimony  of  those  like 
Professor  Van  Alstyne  and  Professor  Orfield. 
who  have  looked  at  a  great  deal  of  his  work. 
Now  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Profeaaor 
Orfield.  I  am  acquainted  with  Professor 
Alystyne  and  his  work,  and  I  know  the  kind 
of  respect  It  deserves.  And  I  have  had  soma 
opportunity,  some  limited  opportimlty  to 
confirm  his  Impressions  by  reading  a  num- 
ber of  Judge  Carswell's  opinions  on  my 
own,  though  as  I  acknowledged  to  Senator 
Hruska  It  Is  of  course  only  a  fraction  of 
the  whole  matter. 

Beyond  that  there  has  been  testimony  from 
lawyers  who  have  had  by  experience  before 
Judge  Carswell  some  personal  basis  for  see- 
ing him  In  action  as  a  Judge. 

Now  I  would  be  very  chary  In  general  about 
estimates  by  counsel  of  Judges  they  appear 
before,  especially  since  I  am  conscious  as  one 
who  has  occasionally  been  In  court,  that 
when  a  Judge  decides  against  you.  you  do 
not  always  have  the  most  charitable  view  of 
him.  But  It  happens  that  both  Professor 
liowenthal  and  Professor  Clark  are  lawyeia 
whom  I  know  and  know  well,  and  admire 
and  know  the  Integrity  of  and  know  the 
standards  of.  so  their  views  with  respect  to 
how  they  have  been  treated  or  how  they 
see  causes  treated.  Issues  treated  In  court 
seem  to  me  views  that  bear  very  great  weight. 
But  of  course  I  would  be  first  to  say  that 
If  there  Is  another  perq>ectlve  to  be  looked 
at.  If  there  U  conflicting  testimony  with 
respect  to  that  aspect  of  the  Judge's  work, 
that  should  be  brought  to  this  committee's 
attention. 

Senator  THXTmifOND.  When  did  you  first 
decide  to  come  here  and  testify? 

Mr.  Pollak.  Somewhere  between  Thursday 
and  Friday  last.  Senator.  I  had  been  reading 
the  papers  and  was  being  more  and  more 
distressed,  and  then  when  I  saw  my  friend 
and  former  colleague  Professor  Van  Alystyne 
had  testified.  I  tried  to  get  In  touch  with 
him  to  see  If  I  could  get  a  copy  of  his  state- 
ment. 

Senator  THtTauoNS.  Did  someone  suggest 
you  come? 

Mr.  Pollak.  In  the  first  Instance  the  per- 
son who  s\iggested  It  was  my  wife.  In  effect 
she  said  "If  you  feel  what  happens  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  Important,  and  you  have 
got  doubts,  doubts  you  think  you  should 
tell  somebody." 

Senator  Thttbmons.  So  you  did  not  plan  to 
come  until  after  some  of  the  witnesses  had 
testified? 
Mr.  Pollak.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Thttsmokd.  So  you  evidently  are 
basing  as  you  say  your  opinions  about  Judga 
Carswell  now  on  the  basis  of  what  the  wit- 
nesses hsTS  had  to  say  about  him.  and  those 
who  testified  against  him  primarily? 
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Mr.  Pollak.  Senator,  that  la  important, 
true,  but  what  Is  also  true  Is  that  I  have  bsen 
able— his  biography  I  take  It  Is  a  matter  of 
public  record,  but  I  have  thought  that  In 
falmeas  to  the  committee,  If  I  was  going  to 
say  anything  worth  your  listening  to,  and  In 
falmeas  to  myself,  and  In  falmeas  to  the 
Judge,  I  also  should  attempt  myself  to  read 
enough  of  his  work  so  that  I  could  get  at 
least  some  sense  as  to  whether  Indeed  his 
work  product  was  of  the  essentially  pedes- 
trian character  which  was  attributed  to  him, 
and  whether  It  was  true  that  in  the  par- 
ticular areas  with  which  he  has  been  attacked 
as  being  Inadequate  In  the  civil  rights  area, 
and  the  related  area  of  habeas  corpus,  wheth- 
er I  concur  In  that  Judgment,  because  these 
are  fields,  those  happen  to  be  fields  In  which 
I  have  done  some  work,  and  my  own  direct 
reading  of  the  Judge's  work  product  In  those 
areas  confirms  for  me  that  this  Is — I  do  not 
enjoy  saying  this,  but  that  It  is  second-rate. 

Senator  Thukjcoko.  You  of  course  know 
that  ha  has  a  very  fine  record  In  college, 
that  he  was  a  successful  private  attorney, 
that  he  was  a  distinguished  United  States 
district  attorney,  he  is  a  distinguished  circuit 
Judge  and  now  has  made  a  good  record  on 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  You  are  famil- 
iar with  his  record,  arent  you? 

Mr.  Pollak.  Senator,  you  have  read  some 
of  the  characterizations  of  his  career.  I  think 
he  himself  did  not  characterize  his  practice 
as  a  very  extensive  one.  He  was  In  private 
practice  as  I  recall  only  a  few  years.  He  grad> 
uated  from  law  school  In  '48  and  became 
United  States  Attorney  I  think  five  years 
later.  He  was  In  Governor  Collins'  law  firm 
for  a  while  and  then  formed  his  own  small 
firm. 

Senator  THTTaicoND.  That  would  not  make 
too  much  difference,  would  It,  having  some 
college  professor,  law  professor  who  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Bench  who  has  had  any 
practice. 

Mr.  Pollak.  Indeed  that  Is  true  with  re- 
spect to— 

Senator  Thttkiiond.  And  so  that  would  not 
be  too  much  against  him? 

Mr.  Pollak.  I  am  trying  to  assess  the  way 
you  have  put  the  matter  to  me.  I  thought 
you  had  said  that  It  was  a  dlstlng\ilshed  pri- 
vate practice.  I  think  It  was  a  very  brief 
period  of  private  practice  and  as  a  Junior 
lawyer.  I  do  not  say  It  In  criticism  but  I  do 
not  think  anything  Important  can  be  made 
out  of  It  In  one  way  or  another. 

Senator  THuaacoKo.  It  was  a  successful 
practice  and  a  distinguished  service  as  a 
U.S.  Attorney. 

Mr.  Pollak.  I  have  no  way  of  characteriz- 
ing that. 

Senator  Thttkmons.  It  would  not  make  any 
difference,  the  matter  of  adjectives  If  they 
were  all  good. 

Mr.  Pollak.  I  know  nothing  about  his  serv- 
ice to  the 

Senator  Thukkons.  You  are  mostly  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  this  man  because 
some  of  your  friends  have  testified,  have 
given  testimony  that  Indicates  to  you  that  he 
la  not  qualified  for  the  position,  but  to  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  Is  probably  the  least  or 
Is  the  least  qualified  man  since  the  1000s 
is  going  a  very  long  way,  don't  you  think. 
That  Is  70  years,  suppose  someone  would  say 
about  you  that  you  are  the  least  qualified 
man  alnce  1900  to  be  dean  of  the  law  school 
at  Yale  University  how  would  you  feel? 

Mr.  Pollak.  WeU,  I  think  that  would  prob- 
ably be  a  reasonably  good  estimate.  Actually 
there  have  been  fewer  of  us  and  I  can  make 
that  comparison  fairly  readily,  and  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  put  myself 

Senatcv  THmucoND.  Did  you  say  you  want 
to  admit  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  Pollak.  But  I  said  what  I  said  with 
deliberation  and  deference,  and  I  would  be 


glad  to  go  back  wltb  you  thiouSb  the  men 
who  have  been  named  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  could  work  our  way  badcwiard,  and  see 
the  level  of 

Senator  THxniMOND.  You  have  been  testify- 
ing a  long  time  and  we  are  about  ready  to 
get  through,  but  It  seems  to  me  you  made  a 
very  exaggerated  statement,  and  It  BottoB 
that  your  Intense  seal — have  you  ever  been 
called  a  zealot  of  civil  rights? 

Mr.  Pollak.  I  cannot  recall  anyone  offer- 
ing me  thaA  before. 

Senator  Thurmond.  It  seems  you  are  show- 
ing intense  zeal  In  that  field,  together  with 
some  of  the  other  lawyers  who  were  volun- 
teer lawyers  down  there  In  the  same  field 
may  have  warped  your  mind  a  little  bit  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  PoLLLAK.  Senator,  I  think  It  ts  right  for 
you  to  apply  a  substantial  discount  to  what 
I  say  In  terms — 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  am  not  trying  to 
discount  you.  You  have  got  a  right  to  say 
what  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Pollak.  No,  no.  I  understand. 

Senator  Thurmond.  But  here  you  are  try- 
ing to  block  a  man  from  the  Supreme  Court 
who  has  a  fine  record,  who  has  decided  labor 
cases  both  ways,  civil  rights  cases  both  ways, 
other  cases.  He  has  bad  a  diversity  of  prac- 
tice. He  has  handed  down  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ions, and  I  am  Just  wondering  If  you  really 
feel  when  you  refiect  on  It  that  down  In  your 
heart  you  really  do  him  Justice. 

Mr.  Pollak.  Senator.  I  acknowledge,  and 
that  Is  why  I  wanted  It  to  appear  on  the 
record,  that  I  happen  to  have  In  some  areas 
of  the  public  law  very  strongly-held  views, 
moet  particularly  I  believe  very  strongly  in 
the  enforcement  however  much  this  Is  a  lat- 
ter-day enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  which  have  fallen 
for  so  long  Into  disuse.  I  want  this  commit- 
tee to  know  that  I  have  those  constitutional 
biases  In  assessing  any  of  my  views,  and  yet 
I  have  come  before  you  because  my  field  Is 
constitutional  law.  I  have  worked  with  the 
Court,  this  may  sound  megalomaniac  on  my 
part,  but  I  have  worked  with  its  work  ever 
since  I  graduated  from  law  school. 

My  first  Job  was  law  clerk  to  the  late  Jus- 
tice Rutledge,  so  that  It  was  my  privilege  to 
spend  a  year  there  seeing  Justices  at  close 
range,  hearing  great  lawyers  argue  great 
cases,  and  I  thought  I  knew  what  made  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
from  what  I  saw  of  that  group  of  distin- 
guished men,  and  it  Is  that  kind  of  sense  of 
critical  importance  of  the  Job  thoee  men  do. 
I  am  talking  now  about  Judges  with  some  of 
whom  I  found  myself  frequently  In  very 
profound  Intellectual  and  philosophic  dis- 
agreement, but  it  is  in  terms  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  their  mission  and  the  absolute  In- 
dlspensablllty  of  the  higher  order  of  profes- 
sional competence  and  constitutional  Insight, 
It  Is  against  that  kind  of  background.  Sen- 
ator, that  I  offer  you  what  I  agree  may  soiind 
like  exaggerated  views,  but  I  think  back  to 
the  kind  of  record  of  demonstrated  achieve- 
ment which  Judge  after  Judge  had  whether 
It  was  Senator  Black  or  Senator  Byrnes  or 
Judge  Cardoeo  or  Mr.  Brandels.  Oovemor 
Hughes,  Judge  Stone  who  had  been  Attorney 
General,  Senator  Sutherland.  Judge  after 
Judge  where  men  who  came  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  capping  a  public  ca- 
reer of  extraordinary  distinction,  and  that 
seems  to  me  the  standard  which  this  com- 
mittee Is  required  to  urge  upon  the  Senate 
to  uphold  In  this  case. 

Senator  THxntMOND.  I  have  no  more  ques- 
tions. I  must  say  that  even  with  your  Intense 
seal  In  the  civil  rights  field  and  your  sym- 
pathy for  the  witnesses  who  testified,  and 
basing  your  opinion  chiefly  upon  what  thoee 
witnesses  had  to  say,  I  am  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  you  would  go  so  far  as  to  express 


tb«  stnwg  opinions  that  you  have  about 
Judge  Carswell. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ttiank  you,  Ifr.  Cbaliman. 

The  Chauucan.  TTiank  you,  sir.  Tou  are 
excused. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE'S  ANALYSIS  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  BUDGET  RE- 
QUESTS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  budget  clearly  reflects  the  com- 
mitment of  the  executive  branch  to  the 
pursuit  of  certain  nationtJ  obJectiTes. 
On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttski£)  made  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  commitment  of  the 
administration  to  the  goal  of  improving 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  The 
analysis  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  speaks  for  itself.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statxment  bt  Sknatob  Edbtund  S.  Muskh 

on  thx  envnu>nmxntal  budgxt  rcquxstb 

BT  THX  Administration,  Fkbruart  3,  1970 

The  President's  expressions  of  concern 
over  the  environmental  crisis  were  helpful 
In  the  battle  against  air,  water,  and  land 
pollution.  However,  the  budget  that  the  Pres- 
ident proposed  yesterday  does  not  refiect 
the  sense  of  urgency  which  he  expressed 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 

The  President  apparently  has  abandoned 
the  promises  he  made  less  than  two  weeks 
ago. 

Congress  has  authorized  $1.25  billion  for 
the  construction  of  water  pollution  treat- 
ment facilities  for  fiscal  1971.  The  President 
has  requested  none  of  it.  Instead,  he  has 
proposed  a  new  plan — at  the  same  level  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  1970,  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  plan  authorized  by  the  Congress 
In  1966,  at  a  lower  level  than  the  plan  which 
I  have  proposed  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
at  a  lower  level  than  we  can  afford. 

We  have  been  asked  to  set  the  water  pol- 
lution control  programs  back  another  year, 
to  accept  another  year  of  promises  for  the 
future,  to  tolerate  another  year  of  deteriorat- 
ing rivers  and  srtreams. 

How  long  must  we  wait? 

The  Congress  appropriated  $45  million  for 
air  pollution  research  for  fiscal  1970,  but 
the  President  has  asked  for  $27  million  for 
fiscal  1971 — less  than  last  year  and  less  than 
we  can  afford.  The  Congress  appropriated  $64 
million  for  the  air  quality  standards  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1970,  but  the  President  has 
requested  $79  million  for  fiscal  1971 — much 
too  small  an  Increase. 

We  must  double  the  pace  of  the  standards- 
setting  process,  not  stop  It.  We  must  attack 
every  source  of  pollution,  not  some  of  them. 
We  must  eliminate  delays  in  enforcement, 
not  Increase  them. 

How  long  must  wa  wait? 

The  Congress  appropriated  $14  million  for 
the  control  of  solid  waste  {dilution  In  fiscal 
1970,  and  the  Administration  has  requested 
no  more  for  fiscal  1971. 

We  must  learn  how  to  recover  valuable  re- 
sources which  we  now  waste  and  dispose  of 
our  other  wastes  without  polluting  our  land, 
ovir  air,  and  our  water.  But  we  have  been 
told  that  we  cannot  afford  It. 

How  long  must  we  wait? 

The  President  has  told  us  that  there  is 
room  In  the  budget  for  $275  million  for  the 
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SST but  room  for  no  more  than  $14  mllUon 

for  the  protection  of  our  land. 

That  there  Is  room  In  the  budget  for 
t3.4  billion  for  space — but  for  no  more  than 
$800  million  for  the  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion. 

That  he  has  found  room  In  the  budget 
for  $2.3  billion  for  atomic  energy — but  no 
more  than  $10«  million  for  the  control  of 
air  pollution. 

The  President  has  not  escalated  the  bat- 
tle against  pollution.  He  has  retreated  from 
goals   which   the   Congress   has   already   set. 

The  President  has  submitted  a  balanced 
budget  to  the  Congress,  but  It  Is  a  balanced 
budget  which  reflects  unbalanced  priorities. 
It  is  one  step  forward  and  two  steps  back. 

Fighting  Inflation  is  a  battle  of  the  high- 
est priority,  but  the  Administration  has 
chosen  to  fight  that  battle  at  the  expense 
of  our  air.  our  water,  otir  land,  and  our 
people 

Do  most  Americans  feel  that  the  SST, 
space  exploration,  the  ABM.  and  atomic 
energy  are  more  Important  than  our  air,  our 
water,  our  land,  our  homes,  and  our  health? 
These  are  the  kinds  of  decisions  that  the 
Administration  has  made.  They  are  not  deci- 
sions with  which  America  can  survive. 

It  Is  a  sham  to  say  that  we  cannot  afford 
the  protection  of  our  environment,  the  fight 
against  hunger  and  poverty,  or  homes  and 
medical  care  for  our  people  We  can  afford 
these  domestic  programs — and  fight  the  bat- 
tle of  Inflation — if  we  admit  that  we  cannot 
afford  other  programs  which  are  much  less 
Important. 

We  need  some  things,  and  we  do  not  need 
others.  It  is  time  we  understood  that  differ- 
ence and  made  our  nation's  budget  reflect 
that  understanding. 


DISPOSITION  OP  SURPLUS  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  early  in 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress  I 
introduced  S.  1708,  the  Federal  Lands  for 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act.  The  Senate 
unanimously  endorsed  this  measure  on 
June  26.  and  it  is  now  awaiting  action  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  along  with  companion 
bills  Introduced  by  Mr.  Meeds  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Wold  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clxtre  of  Idaho,  and  several  other  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  make 
surplus  Federal  property  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  park  and 
recreational  pm-poses  at  prices  which  re- 
flect the  important  role  that  recreation 
and  open  spaces  play  in  our  contemjio- 
rary  life.  The  bill  would  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  by 
providing  that  for  a  period  of  5  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  surplus  Fed- 
eral property  could  be  conveyed  to  State 
and  local  government  for  park  and  recre- 
ational use  at  less  than  the  50  percent 
of  fair  market  value  required  under 
present  law. 

The  bill  is  of  special  Importance  to 
many  of  our  major  metropolitan  areas 
where  the  need  for  parks  and  open  spaces 
is  greatly  increasing  while  at  the  same 
time  the  limited  land  available  is  being 
dedicated  to  other,  often  Incompatible, 


purposes.  If  we  are  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  and  surroundings  for  the  residents 
of  our  major  cities,  we  will  have  to  take 
advantage  of  every  future  opportimity  to 
acquire  land  adjacent  to  where  people 
live  for  recreational  and  park  purposes. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  burgeoning  demand  for  quality 
recreation,  then  action  must  be  taken 
now  to  acquire  and  develop  the  necessary 
lane  for  this  purpose. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  would  assist  every 
State  in  the  Nation  which  has.  or  soon 
may  have,  surplus  Federal  property  avail- 
able. Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a 
list  of  the  surplus  real  property,  custo- 
dial reserve  real  property,  and  related 
personal  property  classified  for  disposal 
under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administration  Services  Act  of  1949. 
,  This  summary  was  prepared  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  in- 
cludes all  property  on  hand  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  It  should  be  noted  that  all 
50  States  as  well  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands contain  at  least  one  parcel  of  sur- 
plus Federal  property. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  list  to  Members  of  Congress, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  OSA 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION-PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  AND  DISPOSAL  SERVICE 


[SurplM  rMl  property, 


custodial  (NIR) 


rool  nnmitt   ond  roUtod  pwional  preporty  lor  diipotil  undor  proviiioni  of  tho  Fedtril  Property  ind  Adminiitritivo  Service*  Act  of  1949. 
M  aiMfidod— en  hand  a«  of  Doc.  31,  1969] 

(In  tiKNJundsol  doHafsj 
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REGION  1— BOSTON 

N  -Conn-444A  Naval  *eaponi  Plant.  Bloomfield  (84  62  acies,  13  bld|S.) 

GR  Conn  460  Nilie-A|a«Srte  HA  25.  Manchester  (36  80  acres.  I4bldi».). .. 

U^onn-4«4  Winthtop  Cove  Sites   New  London  (3  97  acres,  12  bld(t) 

G^nn^48S  U  S  Post  Office.  Glastonbury  (0  42  Kre.  1  bidi)   

T-Me-SlS  Damariscove  IsUnd  Lileboat  Sta  .  Lincoln  Co  (0.77  acre) 

0-M«-S26C4      .  .   .  Do«  AF8.  Banjor  (340  594  acres,  313  bidgl-) ... 

T-M»-533..: Burnt  Island  Lileboat  Sta.  Burnt  Island  (1  aert,  ineludts  0.2 

Kre  leased  2  bidgs  ) 

D-Mo-SSl  .  ...  Nike  Hercules  Site  L  13,  Caswell  (54.74  Kreseasamtnb) 

D-M«-562  .  .  .  Nike  Hercules  Site,  Caribou  (23  5<)  Kres  easoments) 

N-M«-S63          .  .  .  Naval  Res  Trnj  Center.  South  Portlai>d  (13.9  Kres,  5  bldfs.V 
D-M0-S6S Gap  Filler  Annei.  Bndiewater  (84.43  acres,  includes  «00 

acre  easements.  1  bidt ) 

U  Mass-440A Lnht  Sta  ,  Ediarfown  (8  3  acres)  . ■-- ■■ 

T-Mass-4$4      Maddaket  Lileboat  Sla.  Nantucket (4.3«  Kras.  1  Wdf.). .... 

D-Mats-63$0 Fort  Oevens,  Lancaster  (22  00  acres,  includin|  7.44  Ktas  road 

ri|ht-ol-«ay). 
U-M*»-646A Fort  Heath,  Winthrop  (0  327  acre,  utility  lines) 


llllass-«54 
Mass-C65 


NIR  Gear  Plant,  Lynn  (69  06  Kres,  36  bld|s  ) 

Nike  A|ai  Site  B  85.  Bedford  (2  53  Kres  eaMmairts,  im- 
provements) 
L.  G.  Hanscom  Field.  Lincoln  (0.47  acre  aasamenb.  obstruc- 
tion liihts)  ,  ^,^   , 
(i-NH-4J4                  -  Old  Post  Office  and  Courthouse.  (Uncord  (13  Kras,  I  Wdt). . 

D-RI-449A'        Capehart  Houjinj.  Foster  (4  32  Kres,  17  bidls  ) 

C-Vt-432  US.  Post  Office,  St.  Johnsbury  (0.51  Kra.  l  Wd$.) 


D-masaAn.. 
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Teial.  ratioR  1  (21  eases) ^''^^ 


WKIOti  2-NEW  YORK 

O-Oel-432    lawas  Lifeboat  Sta  ,  Lewes  (14  Kre,  3  bldis).  

D-Del-433  ....  Bethany  B«Kh  Gap  Filler,  Sussex  Co.  (5  07  Kres.  includes 

4  47  Kre  easements.  1  bidi.) 

G-NJ-4(nE Taah  Farm  GSA  Oapol,  Somervilla  (10.3  Kras,  76  bMt».. 

storata  tanks). 

0-NJ-44K Raritan  Arsenal,  Township  of  Edison  (054  Kre,  plus  ease- 
ment). 

l-Nl-4400 Raritan  ArsanaL  Edison  (0  3  Kre.  1  Wd$) 

t«^>-4SSA        Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Colts  Neck (7$ acfta) 

D-N)-46X        Camp  Kilmer,  Middlesei  Co  (0  80  Kre) 

D-NJ-484A    HifceBattery  NY  $8,  WayneTWP(24  71  Krw) 

I-NJ-4S$A  .  .  KiNcaheok  Natl  Wildlife  Refute,  Salem  Co.  (9.6  Krat)....^. 

O-NJ-497  Pliiladelphia  Defense  Area,  Nika  Battery  PM-49.  Pitman  (40 

Kras  easements)  „ 

T-NJ-499  .  Bonds  Lifatoat  Sta..  Beach  Haven  Hei|hb  (1.0$  Kres,  2 

bidts.) 
rootaof  at  end  of  tabto. 
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T-NJ-SOi  .  .  -  Corsons  Irlet  Lifeboat  Sta  ,  Strathmere  (0.4  Kre,  4  bMls.)- . . 

X-NJ-510  ..  Wayne  Radio  Plant,  Passaic  Co  (22  35  Kres) 

U-NJ-513"  Herelord  Inlet  Lileboat  Sta.  North  Wildwood  (12  Kras,  S 

bkjp) 
W-NY-IA  LakaOntarioOrd  Works,  Niagara  Falls  (79  6  Kres  easements). 

R-NV-137        National  Lead,  Tahawus  (Railroad)  (32  7  miles  railroad  ri|ht- 

of-way,  2  bldfs ) 

$-NY-466J Lake  Ontario  Storage  Area,  Lewtston  (9.92  Kres.  easements 

•  and  conciele  water  line). 

T-NY-53$A  Tarrytown  Light  Sla  ,  Westchester  Co  (0  72  Kre,  I  bidf.) 

T-NY-557A  Rockaway  Lileboat  Sta  ,  Ft  Tilden(2  78  acres) 

GO-NY-S67  Mitchel  AFB.  Hempstead  (111  00  Kres,  98  bIdgs.) 

D-NY  <600A  Nike  Battery  NY  30, 1 ido  BeKh  (58  24  acrev  23  bldgs.). 

D-NY-612  Plattsburgh   AFB.   AF   Fk    S  9,    Inst    #7475,   Dannemora 

(260  96  Kres,  includes  252  01  acres  easements,  3  bldgs)  . . 
N-NY-624A  Naval  Trng  Center.  Port  Washington  (16  54  acres,  33  bldgs.) 

U-NV'632A  Southampton  NY  IMWR,  Southampton  (1  86  acres.  1  bldg).   . 

O-NY-643  ..      Ft  Totten,  Queens  Co  (56  4  Kres.  37  bldgs)  

U-NY-M7  Rock  Island  Light  Sta  ,  lellerson  Co  ,  (4  acres,  5  bldgs^ 

0-NY'64$ Nike  Batteries,  Orangeburg  (33  29  Kres,  includes  18.22  acres 

easements) 
A-NV-C4$      Soil  Management  Res.  Farm.  Marcallus(222.99  Kras,  7  bldgs.)- 

N-NY-$SO Twin  Industries  Corp.,  Buffak).  

D-NY-654  .      Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Rome  (related  personal) 

0-NV-CS$'  '  Almond  0am  and  Reservoir,  Steuben  Co.  (0.34  acre) 

|MtV-CS$       '  Charlotte  Gap  Filler.  Cherry  Creek  (0.57  Kre,  1  bldg.) 

D-NY-C$0 -  Brockport  Gap  Filler,  Sweden  (1.29  Kre.  includes  0.70  acre 

easements.  I  bldg.). 

D-NY-Ml  Suttons  Coiner  Gap  Filler.  Oswego  Co.  (5.39  Kras.  includes 

1.60  Kre  easements.  2  bldgs.). 

V-Pe-«40C      VA  Hospital  Res.,  Butler  (16  Kres) 

GO-Pa-Ul  Philadelphia  Army  Supply  Base,  Phila.  (31.64  acres.  37  bW|s.). 

D-Pa-S26C OlmstadAFB.Mi<Wletown(1.82Kre) 

D-Pa-S6M  Birdstoro  Army  Tank,  BirdsborodOl  94  Kras,  40  bldgs.) 

D-Pa-MBA  Nika  Battery,  McCandless  (19.23  Kres,  restrictive  easamants). 

N-fa-«0(  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  Phila,  (0.49  Kre,  submariad 

land) 

(K-fa-Clf  I  ndiantown  Gap  Mil.  Res. ,  Lebanon  Co.  (water  lines  only) 

|^^a-«20'  U.S.  Post  OIBca,  Pottsvtile  (0.37  Kre,  1  bldg.) 

N-Pa-621  Inert  Fabricatwn  Fk.,  Bridteville(meUI  labricatioa  fac) 

|>-Pa.e23  Nike  Battery,  Worcester  (56.14  Kres) 

D-P»-62S  Nika  Battery  93,  Allegheny  Co.  (0.59  Kre  easements) 

D-Pa-62$  ioliett  Gap  Filler,  Schuylkill  Co  (1  41  acres— leased  land.  1 

bldg ) 

6-Pa-(27  Post  Office.  New  Brighton  (0  4  Kre,  1  bldg.) 


0-P<l-43rA  Fort  Amexquita  Mil   Res  ,  Cabras  Island,  San  Juan  Harbor 

(42.3  Kres,  includes  2  41  Kres  easements,  5  bldgs.). 

O'Pli-4360      Fort  Brooke  Mil  Res,  San  Juan  (6  Kres,  3  bldgs) 

N-P*-43$a      Naval  Sta.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rko  (4.73  atras) 
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N  PR  438C US  Naval  Sta  ,  Paerto  Rico  (12.81  acres,  includes  6.32  acres 

easement,  1  bldg ). 

D  PR^41B Fort  Buchanan  Mif  Res.  San  Juan  (350.80  acres,  82  bldgs.). - 

N  PR  453A Santa  Maria  graimg  and  Martineau  tracts,  Vieques  (1.829 

.'n  acres). 

N-PR-453B Santa  Maria  and  Montesanto  resettlement  tracts,  Vieques 

(797  9  Kies). 
0  PR-457 Henry  Barracks  Mil  Res  ,  Cayey  (255.63  acres,  including  0.31 

acre  easement,  160  acres.  160  bldgs). 

D-PR-461 Ft  Mascaro  Mil.  Res  ,  Punta  Salinas  (15096  acres,  1  bldg.).-- 

N-PR-462 Naval  Fuel  Storage  Fac  .  Catano  (185  835  acres,  7  bldgs)    ... 

0— PR-463 Ramey  Petroleum  Products  Storage  Annex,  San  Patricio  (48.32 

acres,  includes  173  acres  easements,  1  bldg) 

T-VI-422 Myh;enteldt  Point  Light  Sta  ,  St  Thomas(01  acre,  1  bldg.)--. 

Y-VI  426 Upper  Bethlehem,  St  Croix  (247  077  acres,  2  bldgs.) 

Y-VM27 Upper  Love,  Parcel  #7,  SI  Croix  (0  292  acre).... 

Y-VI-428 Adventure  Wall  Field,  St  Croix  (4.956  acres) 

Y-VI-430 PetersRest,  SI.  Croix  (1.209  acres) 


Y-VI-432 Peters  Rest.  St  Croix  (21.32  acres)  

Y-VI-433 Bonne  Esperance,  St.  Croix  (143.014  Kres,  8  bldgs.) 

Y-VI-434 Bethlehem  Middle  Works,  St.  Croix  (108.61  acres) 

D-Vt  420 Plattsburgh  AFB,  AF  Fac.  S-3,  Inst  7469,  Swanton  (263.08 

acres,  includes  254.13  Kres  easements,  3  bldgs). 
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4,964 


Total,  region  2  (67  cases) - 

REGION  3-MASHINGTON 

C-DC-447 Old  Emergency  Hosp.  Washington  (0.67  acre,  3  bldgs.) 

N-Md-416B US.  Naval  Trng.  Center,  Bainbridge(41  acres,  18  bldgs.) 

N-Md-445P US  Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River  (327.11  Kres.  5 

bldgs.). 

G-Md-496A Calvert  Building,  Baltimore  (15.85  acres,  1  bldg.) 

D-Md-503 Wash-Bait  Defense  Area,  Waldorf  (7.27  Kres,  5  easements)- 

N  Md  504        Revere  Copper  and  Brass,  Baltimore  (Filter  lor  Mill) 

0-Va  505C  Langley  AFB,  Hampton  (095  acre  easement.  2  bridges) 

G-Va  SIOA Kings  Warehouse,  Alexandria  (1  15  acre,  1  bldg.) 

J-Va-545A  .  ...  Federal  Relormatory.  Petersburg (18  acres) 

N-Va  579A Naval  Weapons  Stt,  Yorktown  (10.09  Kres) 

D-Va-582A      LakeDrummond  Amusement  Park,  Chesapeake(0.6l  acre) — 

G-Va-5<5         Fed  Records  Center.  Alexandria (4  3  acres,  10 bldgs  ).       

U-Va-590 Leslie  LFM  MHW  Facility,  Leslie.  Roanoke  Co  (1  bldg) 

U-Va-591 Communication   Equip    (Telephone)  Va.   Beach  (Telephone 

line,  poles,  cross  arms,  insulators  and  copper  wire) 

U-Va-592        Assateague  Island.  Cape  Charles  (Telephone  Line) 

G-WVA-471 US  Post  Office,  Weirton (0.6  acre.  1  bldg.) 
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ToUI.  region  3  (16  eases).. "-fi^' 


REGION  4-ATLANTA 

0-Ala-495A  -  Brookley  AFB.  Mobile  (29S.61  acres,  63  bldgs.) 

V  Ala -5178 VA  Hosp.  Tuskegeed  bldg.) 

D-Ala-529 Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc.  Scottsboro  (Related  personal 

property) 

0-Fla-529A Avon  Park  A F  Range,  Florida (439.72  acres,  52  bldgs) 

D-Fla-619A    Spruce  Creek  Research  Annex,  Volusia  Co.  (5  5  acres,  1  bldg.). 

J  Fla-660      Federal  Correctional  Institution.  Tallahassee  (53.06  acres) 

N-Fla-669  ...  -  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center.  Tampa  (4.5  Kres,  7  bldgs.)... 

D-Fla-C72 Williams  Point  Tracking  Annex.  Patrick  AFB  (1.1  Kre,  3 

bldgs). 

N-Fla-673 U.S.  Naval  Trng.  Center,  Orlando  (40  acres,  railroad  right-of- 
way). 

U-Fla-674 St  Augustine  Light  Sta.,  "mastasia  Island  (7  Kres,  3  bldgs.).. 

D-Fla-675 VERO  Beach  Tracking  Annex,  Indian  River  Co.  (1.21  acres)... 

D-Fla-676'  Panama  City  Harbor  Jetties,  St  Andrews  Bay  (40.9  acres) 

|.Ga-477A Exploratory  Fishing  &  Gear  Res.  St,  St  Simons  Island  (3.6 

Kres,  2  bldgs  ). 

0-(U-543  .  Andersonv'ile  Nat'l  Cemetery,  Andersonville(43.11  Kres) — 

D-Ga-557 Dobbins  AFB.  Marietta (110.86  Kres)... 

G-Ga-564A  .  US.  Post  Office,  Valdosta (8 Kre,  1  bldg.) 

D-<>a-570  Seminole  Reservoir  Decatur  &  Seminole  Co.  (95.75  Kres) 

A-<U-571  '  Pecan  Research  Lab.  Albany  (1.2  acres,  10  bldgs.)-.. 

V-Miss-4SSC VA  Hosp.  Res  ,  Biloxi  (52  acres) 

C-Miss-470A       .   .  .  Hawkins  FieW,  jKkson(l  bldg.) 

V-Miss-479  VA  Center  Res  ,  jKkson  (104.533  Kras,  includes  9.043  acres 


easements,  143  bIdgsX 
'  B,  Gri 
land). 


U-Mi$s-491 Engine  Generator  Site,  Greenwood  (I  bldg.  located  an  leased 


U-Miss-492 Transmitter  Receiver  Site,  Greenwood  (2  bldgs.  located  on 

leased  land) 

V-NC-aiA  .  V  A  Hosp,  Oteen  (40  54  Kres,  20  bldgs.).-: 

C-NC-523C  Portion  Wilmington  Reserve  Plant,  Wilmington  (73.25  acres, 
includes  51.4  Kres  submerged  and  21.85  island) 

U-NC-533B Eliiabefh  City  Air  Sta,  North  Carolina  (4  Kres  easement, 

water  lines) 

G-NC-535  Post  Office,  Henderson  (0  5  Kre,  1  bldg.) 

G-NC-547  PostOlfice.  Roiboro  (Space  available  for  lease) 

O-SC-471  "  Myrtle  BeKh  Gap  Filler  Annex,  Myrtle  BeKh  (0,45  Kre,  1 
bldg> 

B-SC-477  Barnwell  Nuclear  Ind.  Park,  Aiken  (2,487  Kres) 

D-Tenn-561C        . .  -  -  Sewart  AFB,  Smyrna  (1476  Kres,  278  bldgs.) 

D-Tenn-S61D  -  Sewart  AFB,  Smyrna  (2,179  27  Kres,  includes  534  42  ease- 
ment, .16  lie  ,  and  216  bldgs.) 

GR-Tenn-S62  U.S.  Post  Office,  Lebanon  (0  4  Kra,  1  bldg.) 

I-Tenn-576A ErwinNafI  Fish  Hatchery.  Unicoi  Co.  (14.15  Kres) 


S.791 

5 

12 

1.180 

1 

n.c 

184 

84 

15 

12 

2 

(•) 

24 

1 

13 

199 

6 

76 

n.c 

8 

2.831 
3 

37 

1.960 

4 

5 
213 
(•) 

47 

112 

7.186 

33.S06 

53 

(•) 


Total,  region  4  (34  cases) 54,888 


REGION  5— CHICAGO 

D-llt-450U  Joliet  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Joliet(S0.51  Kres  easements). . 

D-III-460V'.V.'. Scott  VOR  Annex.  Inst  No.  1291.  Scott  AFB,  Belleville  (316.71 

Kres) 

D-IIM96A        O'Hare International  Airport  (26  04 Kres,  11  bldgs). 

D-lll-536  Sangamon  Ord  Plant,  llliopolis(54  09Kres,2  bldgs.) 

D-lll-564  Nike  Site  C  54,  Chicago-Gary  Defense  Are£,  Orland  Park 

(194  86  Kres,  3  bldgs  ) 

D-lll-566       Kropp  Forge  Company.  Chicago  (Related  pars,  prop.) 

CD-lll-577 Dow  Maul  Prodects  Co.,  Madison  (MKhinery  and  equip.) 


35 

6 

1.236 

215 

705 
■6.400 
■  1,071 


GSA  control  No.         Property 


Reported 
cost 


G-lll-584 Post  Office  Site,  Eureka  (0.4968  acre,  unimproved).. 

D-lll-585 Hanna  City  AF  Sta.,  Hanna  City  (42.62  acres,  includes  2,62 

acres  easement,  116  bldgs.). 

D-lll-587 Revere  Copper  and  Brass,  Chicago  (Machinery  and  equip.)... 

D-lll-588 Nike  Site,  Hecker  (227.71  acres,  includes  34,28  acre  fee,  193.18 

acre  easement,  0.25  acre  lie,  27  bldgs.). 

G-lll-589 Post  Office,  Park  Ridge  (0.368  acre,  1  bldg,) 

O-III-590 General  Steel  Ind.  Granite  City  (Machinery  and  equip.) 

D-lll-591 Nike  Site,  Grafton  (19.03  acres,  18,86  acre  ease,) 

N-lnd-420J Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Crane  (143.7  acres) 

D-Ind  422 Vigo  Ordnance  Plant,  Terre  Haute  (27.97  acres) 

D-Ind  430B Kingsbury  Ord.  Plant,  LaPorte  (69.719  Kres,  17  bldgs.) 

V-lnd-459B VA  Hosp.  Res..  Marion  (20.14  acres) 

0-lnd-472C Bunker  Hill  AFB,  Peru  (73.97  acres) 

D-lnd-512 Aluminum  Co.  ot  America,  Lafayette  (MKhinery  and  equip- 
ment). 

O-lnd-513 Gap  Filler,  Richland  (0.47  Kre,  2  bldgs.) 

G-lnd-515 Post  Office,  Mishawaka  (0.43  acre,  1  bldg.) 

D-Ky-432B Camp  Breckinridge,  Morganfield  (121.17  acres,  27  bldgs.) 

D-Ky-525 Old  Lock  and  Dam  «2,  Ohio  River,  Vanceburg  (23.9  Kres, 

11  bldgs.). 

J-Ky-529 Fed.  Res.,  Fed.  Youth  Center,  Ashland  (74.12  Kres,  1  bldg.).. 

G-Ry-532 Post  Office,  Corbin  (0.53  acre,  1  bldg.) 

0-Mich-418B Fort  Custer  Mil.  Res.  Battle  Creek  (3,708.81  acres,  33  bldgs.). 

V-Mich  451A VA  Hospital  Res  ,  Battle  Creek  (358.7  acres,  12  bldgs.) 

GR-Mich  536 Nike  Site,  Newport  (77.81  acres) 

N-Mich-536A  Newport  Housing,  Newport  (7.94  Kres,  26  bldgs.) 

U-Mich-549C Lileboat  Sta.  Charlevoix  (1  bldg)...  

D-Mich-559 Fort  Wayne  Mil.  Res,  Detroit  (96.87  acres,  60  bldgs.) 

N-Mich-568B Naval  Air  Sta,  Grosse  lie  (607.4  Kres,  93  bldgs.) 

D-Mich-569 Detroit  Defense  Area,  Nike  Site  D-54-55  C&L,  Riverview 

(15.867  acres  easements). 

T-Mich-581    ..      .  -  Copper  Harbor  Range  Light  Sta..  Keweenaw  Co.  (9.05  Kres, 
2  bldgs.) 

T-Mich-585 South  Fox  Island  Ught  Sta.,  Leelanau  Co.  (115.04  acres,  7 

bldgs.). 

J-Mich-595B Federal  Correctional  Inst.  Milan  (145.2  acres) 

G-Mich-612 U.S.  Post  Office,  Monroe  (0.465  acre,  1  bldg.) 

D-Mich-614      Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Detroit  (Machinery  &  equip.) 

G-Mieh-615 Post  Office,  Battle  Creek  (078  acre,  1  bldg.) 

G-Mich-621 Post  Office,  Coldwater  (0.28  acre,  1  bldg.) 

D-Mich-623      Nike  Battery,  Macomb  Co.  (9.67  acres  easements) 

D-Mich-624 Nike  Battery.  Wayne  Co.  (6.18  acres) 

D-Ohio-539 AF  Plant  41.  Cleveland  (Related  personal  prop.) 

D-Ohio-550A  .      Cleveland  Support  Fac,  Parma  (115  98  acres.  16  bldgs.) 

D-Ohio-583  Fort  Hayes  Mil,  Res.,  Columbus  (16.93  acres,  47  bldgs.) 

D-Ohio-585B    Gap  Filler,  Brookfield  (0.55  acre,  1  bldg.) 

D-Ohio-641A ALCOA,  Cleveland  (Machinery  and  Equip.) 

D-Ohio-644    AF  Plant  #27,  Toledo  (79.4  acres,  11  Didgs.) 

G-Ohio-649 Post  Office.  Wooster  (0.5  acre.  1  bldg.) ---. 

D-Ohio-652 TRW  Inc.  Cleveland  (Prop,  consists  of  Machinery  and  equip- 

mentX 

G-Ohio^54 FOB  Site,  Cleveland  (0.0144  Kre). -.... 

D-Ohio«5       .  Marblehead  Gap  Filler  Annex,  Ottawa  Co.  (0.55  acre.  1  bldg.). 

D-Ohio-656 Canton  Drop  Forging  and  MFG  Co.  Canton  (Machinery  and 

equipment).  .    .  .  j 

D-Ohio-661 Bainbridge  Gap  Filler,  Ross  Co.  (2.61  acres,  not  included— 

0.52  acre  easement,  1  bldg). 

G  Ohio-662 U.S.  PostOlfice,  Coshxton  (0  62  Kre  1  bldg.) 

D-Ohio-663 Nat'l  Guard  Fk.,  Garfield  Heights  (15.41  Kres,  7  bldgs.) 

G-Ohio-664 Post  Office,  Massillon  (0.40  Kre,  1  bldg.) 

D-Wis-431B    U.S.  Disciplinary  BarrKks,  Milwaukee (40.94  acres,  2  bldgs.).. 

D-Wis-431C       U.S.  Disciplinary  BarrKks.  Milwaukee  (1 03.2  Kres,  9  bldgs.). 

D-Wis-462A Two  Creeks  Gap  Filler,  Manitowoc  Co.  (3.42  Kres,  includes 

3.08  acre  easements,  1  bldg.). 

D-Wis-486 Ladish  Co.  Cudahy  (related  personal  prop.) 

D-Wis-498 Jim  Falls  Gap  Filler,  Jim  Falls  (0.41  acre,  1  bldg.) 

D-Wis-499    Gap  Filler,  Brooks  (3.77  Kres,  includes  2.65-Kre  easement, 

2  bldgs.). 
Total,  region  5  (64  cases) _ 

REGION  6— KANSAS  CITY 

GV-lowa-406C VA,  Clinton  (77.05  acres,  65  bldgs.) 

O-lowa-453 LaMotte  Gap  Filler  Annex,  LaMotte(0.67  Kre,  2  bldgs.) 

D-lowa-4S5 AF  Fac,  Alcoa  Plant,  Davenport 

G-lowa-459  ...  U.S.  Post  Office.  LeMars  (0.625  Kre,  1  bldg.) 

V-Kan-426E VA  Center,  Wadsvwrth  (10  acres)  ----- 

D-Kan-452C  .  Hutchinson  Air  Nat'l  Guard  Base,  Hutchinson  (1,821.35  Kres). 

V-Minn-402L  Ft  Snelling  Hosp.  Res.,  Minn.  (141.14  acres,  55  bldgs.) 

l-Minn-455  Grand  Rapids  Housing  Area,  Grand  Rapids  (5.7  Kres.  18 

bldgs.) 

G-Minn-466A Fed.  Courts  Bldg.,  St  Paul  (0  80  Kre,  1  bldg.) 

G-Minn-47l U.S.  Post  Office  .Hopkins  (0.5397  Kre,  1  bldg.) 

D-Minn-472  Bagley  Gap  Filler.  Clearwater  Co.  (0  45  acre,  1  bldg.) 

D-Minn-473 Elbow  Lake  Gap  Filler  (0.63  acre,  1  bids) 

D-Minn-474        .         Gap  Filler  Annex,  Askov  (0.36  acre,  1  bldg.) * 

D-Minn-475        .         Gap  Filler,  Northfield (0 45  Kre,  1  bldg) 

V-Mo-421-l VA  Hosp.  Res.,  Jefferson  BarrKks,  St  Louis(ll.$l  acre*) 

D-MO-427C  Ft  Crovuder,  Mo.  (Telephone  cable) 

D-MO-427F    AF  Plant,  Neosho  (227.9  Kres) 

G-M0-U9A Fed.  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  (Portion  of  Bldg.) 

G-Mo-506    9405  Holmes,  Kansas  City  (2  bldgs.) 

D-Mo-511  Kirksville  AF  Sta.,  Adair  Co.  (62  Kres,  42  bldgs.) 

D-Mo-516  Nike  Hercules  Site,  Pacific  (8.24  Kres,  5  bldgs.) 

D-INo-520       Nike  Battery  Site,  Lawson  (18.72  Kres,  13  bldgs.) 

O-Mo-522'      NikeSite,  Pleasant  Hill  (16.84  Kres.  15  bldgs.) 

D-Neb-442-ll Lincoln  AFB,  Nebraska  (398.64  Kres,  2  bldgs.) 

0-Neb-446A Omaha  AF  SU..  Omaha  (40.71  Kres,  35  bldgs.) 

O-Nab-470B OffuttAF  Fac  Site  1,  Mead  (238.57  Kres) 

G-Nab-492     Federal  Bldg.,  Norfolk  (0.13  Kre,  ootlease  only) .----r-- 

D'ND-448  . .  .  Aleunder  Gap  Filler  Annex  Aleunder  (2.07  Kres,  2  bldgs.). . 

D-ND-4S0  Valley  City  Gap  Filler  Annex,  Valley  City  (3.30  Kres.  2  bldgs.). . 

(>-ND-451 Regan  Gap  Filler  Annex.  Regan  (0.47  Kre,  2  bldgs.) 

G-ND-452 U.S.  Post  Office,  Williston(0.40Kre.lbldg.)---. --.-..---.. 

D-SD-426WW Ellsworth  AF  Missile  Site,  No.  1,(118.31  Kres  Includes  57.45 

Kres  easement.  2  bldgs.) - .-------- 

D-SD-426XX    Ells»W)rth  AF  Missile  Site,  No.  2,  (333.52  acres.  incliKtes 

275.12  Kres  easement,  2  bldgs.) 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

6ENEIAL  SUVICES  AOMINISTRATION— PROf  EIITY  MANA6UIEMT  AND  DISPOSAL  SERVICE— ConliniMd 


February  9,  1970 


rStwDlM  raal  pnMrty.  cniedUl  (NIK)  mmtm  (mI  pntm*i.  md  ralatad  mtmnI  pwxrty  for  ditpoMi  under  provisiera  of  tk«  F«d«ral  Praptfty  and  AdmlnMnthM  SmvIcm  Act  of  1949. 
^  ,...—  ,  ^  MMndid— oa  iMad  «  of  Dk.  31.  1969}— Co<rtinu«d 

I  |in  thmiunds  o<  doUin) 


D-StMXYY Ellmrortti  AF  Mosil*  Sitt.  No.  3.  (277.7«  Kros,  incliKlM 

220  (B  Kros  oksomoiil.  2  bMts.)  .    . . 

0-SIM62A. GottysiMri  *F  Sta .  Gottystwri  (45.01 

icr«  oosomont,  34  bklfi.) 

0-SO-47J Pkkslow*  AF  SU..  Pickstowo  (21.01  ocrw,  7  kM|i.).. 


1.99 


23.(74 

2.139 
1,031 


Total,  ration  6  (3S 


,) 113.253 


REGION  7-FORT  WORTH 


I>-Ark-440M Fort  Chaffoo  OS H  acm)  

V-Ark-44SO VA  Hoip..  North  Littio  Rock  (135.47  Krti) 

e-Arfc-S08 PoslOlico.  Pii«oBI«lf(0  42aero.  I  bMO 

ll-U-4530 Nival  Mq  Now  Orloans  (20.325, 31  aoot) 

6N-ia-453-l Old  PintOffict.  NavalSupport  Activity.  Now  Orloans  (1  bidt). 

N-U-4(6C Formor  Naval  Ammunition  Oopot  BoHo  ClMsao(Minorais).. . 

D-l>-4t9C Houma  AF  Sta..  Hooma  0  01  Kro.  1  Wdt) 

N-U-S07 US.  Naval  Ros-Trnf.  Cantor.  Baton  Ro«toO'09K(«a. I 

land.  3  bMfs  ). 

(rU-501 Doiren  BMt.  Baton  Roufo  (Oflko  tpaca  lor  ront) 

G-OUa-M«_ 412  Wast  First  St.  CUromoro  (520  S<|.  Ft  loaaad  ipaca).. 

W-To»-204 CampMaity.  LamarCo.  (lOKfos) 

0-Toi-4«9 Dancanvilla  Army  Air  D«l.  Sita,  Ouncanvillo  (0.179  acra). 

D-Toa-474AR. Ft  Sam  Houston.  Taus  (22  Kros) 

V-Tta-520A VA  Hospital.  Wac«  (223  acros.  31  Wdp.) 

0-Toi'527D Amarillo  AFB.  Amarillo  (3.0O1S6  acros,  709  bidii.). 

l>-To>-5>9J Camp  Bowio.  Brownwood  (3  61  Kros).. 


N-ToMOaf.. 
I-T«KI22.... 


GR-Toa-C04M AHas  MissUoSila.  Oyns  AFB(17  S6acrtt.  1  bldf.) 

6R-TOI-404-0 Atlas  Missila  Sito.  Cormtli  (27.24  Kros,  indudos  t2.M  acn« 

•asomoflts.  S  bldis.). 
U.S.  Naval  AuL  Air  SU..  Outlylni  F'wid  No.  55.  Kin(svillo 

(Minoral  astato). 
Corngan  t  Timpson  Substa.  A  Cantor  Switckini  Sta..  Polk 

SMby  4  Anfolina  Countios  (393.15  acros,  iadtidM  39054 

auos  oasonionts). 

U-T«i-(32  ' 

l*-To«-«33"..„.„:  "H"  Mirkar  FKility, 

bld|S.X 

U-Tu-134 VORTAC  Fk.  Clint  (0  «2  Krt.  1  Wdf  ) 

GO-Tm-OS Hufbos  SKut  PUnt  Houston  (9306  Kros,  3  bldp.) 

D-Tot-US Morian  Point  Fiold  Offica.  Mor(an  Point(lO  OS  acfM).. 

I>-T«i-S37 VORFat.  Somonatd  bMj) 

U-Tot-OB. AC  tWSito.  AmarMki  AFB(1  bld|.) 


FAA  FMckt  Sorvica  Sta.  Junction  (3  bMfs.) 

"     ■  ■      Bi(  Sprinp  (0.92 


199 
34 

131 
■2,209 

n.e. 

n.c 
23 

223 

n.c 
n.c 
(•) 
N.C. 
N.C. 

52 
(4,580 

79 

N.a 

947 


39 
19 

47 
■194 
10 
41 
51 


Total,  rattan  7 (27  casts) 99.399 


REGION  9-OENVn 

0-Ari»-437Y Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Tucson  (50  kiw) 

i-Artz-S05 Fad.  YoutH  Camp.  Tucson  (25  btdis.) 

O-Calo-460Pf LowryComm.  Fk  Annax.  Lowry  AFB,  Ooo«or(27.1(acrM,  2 

bidp) 

D-Colo-4<0XX lowry  AFB  (43  47  Kfos) 

D-NKMXJJ Walkar  AF«.  Roswoll  (319  wras,  902  bld|S.) 

E-NM~499 Camp  Lana  Job  Corps,  Las  Vo^  (3914  acrw.  21  bM|L) 

[>-UtalM21K Hill  AFB.  Ofdon  (61  (9  Kras) 

GR-Utah-431R Staol  Tanks,  klonticalto 

U-UlaiM99 VTAC  Sito.  LaSal  (2  bM(s.) 

V-WYO-420 VA  Cantor  Ros  .  Choyanna  (30  Kraa) 

G-WY0-4n PC  BuiWint  t  SiM.  Wortand  (0.32  acio,  I  Mdf.) 

G-WYO-491 Post  Offica.  Shandan  (0  36  Kro.  1  bMr) 


5 

275 

36 

5 
9.994 

1.139 
6 

16 
53 

n.e. 
(7 

195 


ToUI.  ration  8 (12  cuts) 10,990 


D-CaM37-C. 

eR-CaM4CA. 
l-Cal-4a9C... 
D-Ca»-500f... 
D-Cal-S03E.. 

U-C»I-512J... 
V-Cal-514N... 
O-Cal-520A.. 
N-Cai-579B.. 
N-Cal-S97A.. 
N-Cai-694A.. 
0-Ca^747... 


REGION  9-SAN  FRANCISCO 

Air  Forco  PUnt  No.  14.  Barbank  (502.89  Km.  indudo* 
294.53    aaiamants.  tcanscs  and  parmits.  80  bWn.). 

Linda  Vista  housinf  proiact.  San  Oio|a  (14.24  acras) 

Yosamito  National  Park  Q  bMp.) 


Fort  Old.  Montaray  Co.  (0.78  Krs) 

Oakland  Army  Bas«.  Oakland  (3.3(5  acrat,  IndMdos  0.8(9 

aasamant). 

Edwards  RTR.  Edwards  AFB  (4  1 10-foot  towors) 

VA  Cantor  Raservation.  Los  AnMt«s(21.8Kr«s.  6  WdfO—-. 

Army  Ras.  Cantor.  Lompoc  (2.M  Kras,  1  bldf.) 

Naval  Depot.  Tiburon  (5.3  Kias) ... 

MannoCorp  Air  Fac  Santa  Ana  (1.50  acr«l) 

Naval  Ratrainint  Command  Camp  Elliott  (2,592.24  Kr«) 


O-Cal-772.... 
GJ-Cal-799... 


N-Cal-799.. 
O-Cat-934. 


W-C*l-972 

C-Cal-8798... 
D-Cai-893.... 

T-Cal-917"" 
O-Cal-927.... 

U-Cal-939.... 


Bonicia  Arsonal  Mil.  Ras..  6onida  (35.25  Kras,  plus  railroad 

tracfcata). 

El  SMundo  Starato  Annox,  El  Sofunde  (59  OS  Kros.  8  bld|s.) 

U.S.  Snitontiary,  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Francisco  (2l5  Kros, 

25bldtv) 

PraMo-Sacliaan  bousint  projoct  San  Oiofo  (33.11  Kros) 

Camp  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.  (l.SlSilt  aero*. 

IbMc.) 

DonnarSammit  Homini  (H)  Fac.  PUcarCo.  (1  bW|.) 

Old  Mint  8ld(.,  San  Franciaca (1.09  acros.  I  bldt.) 

Misstia  Intsrsita  Comm.  CabJa.  AF  Fac  C,   Batta.  Satlar. 

Placar  and  Yuba  Co.  (74774  acras  aaaaaiantsX 

.....  BaKon  Fac.  Los  Alawas (0. 1 1 5  Kra    laasad) 

Talapbana  lino  #12033.  Point  Arona,  MondocinoCa 

Harvoy  Aluminum,  Inc  .  Tornnca,  (ralatad  porsonaNy) 

....^ascadaro  IFSF  Fk  .  San  Matao  Co   (332.4  Kras,  It 
^  laad.  2  bldgs ) 


>  13,256 
1,(75 

95 

144 

1 
2,431 

991 

2 
9 

■39,435 

1(7 


O-Cai-947 Whittiai   Narrows  flood-control  basin,  Los  Angolas  (4.82 

Kin  > 

U-Cal-953 Las  Ciucas  Boacon  Fac.  Santa  Barbara  (0i3  Kra) 

N-Cal-960 SanU  Cru2  Sta  Sita.  Santa  Cruz  (0  4  Kra) 

C^:al  961 SanU  CaUlina  Radar  SU  .  Santa  Catalma  IsUnd  (2  bld|S.)... 

A-Cal  962 Ra(ri|aration  and  boat  pump  plant.  Squaw  Vallay 

D^Cal  965 Pataluma  Craok  Channal,  Sonoma  Co  (30.44  Kras) 

0  Haw  4030 Fort  Rugar  Ma.  Ras.  Oahu  (I  Kra) 

N-Na«ail-475 Manana  Vatarans  Housing  Aroa.  Manana,  Ewa,  Oahu  (20.349 

Kras.  31  bldgs.) 
0-Nav-4Q2B Sload  AFB,  Washoo  Co.  (105  54  Kras.  29(  bUfs.). 


GR-Nav-402B Slaad  AFB.  Washoa  Co.  (28  54  Kras) 

GR-Nav-409A Magnasium  Sita.  Nanderion  (4.(4  Kras) 

l-Nav-410 Las  Vagas  Vacant  Land,  Las  Vagas  (0.15  Kra) 

W-Nav-449 "H"  Fac.  Tonooah  (Pewor  lino) 

0-Nav~45a Winnamucca  AFSU.,  Hunboidt  Co.  (75.29 acras,  59  bW|L). . 


11 
2 

7M 

3.(30 


3,974 


Totol,ratloa9(37caits) 109,129 


REGION  10- AUBURN 

U-Alas-419C FAASfaCapa  Yikataga(15«13Kras.  4bldt».) 

D-Alas^432F Fort  Ricbardjon,  AnchoragadU  Kras)..« 

N-AI«s-433A Amaknak  Island,  Unalaska  Island,  and  Hot  Idaad  (9,120.9 

Kras.  295  bld|v). 

A-Alas-49S 1550Gillam  Way.  Fairbanks  (0  432  Kra,  Ibldg) 

I-Alas-497D Portal  Whittiar.  Alaska  (141  OS  acras.  77  bidfs) 

6- Alas- 599 Post  OMca,  Covrthoasa  and  Jail,  Cordova  (1  bldg.-pertion) 

G-Alas-S97 Post  Offica  and  Courthousa,  WranfaH  (1  bidg. -portion) 

G-AI«s-S99 Post  Offica.  Courttiousa  and  Jail,  lUlchikan  (1  bidt.-portioa).. 

G-Alas-i99 Pojt  Offica  and  Courtliousa.  No<no(l  btdr-portioni 

D-Alas-(03A Saward  Army  Recraational  Sita.  Saward  70  66  Kro) 

I-Ai«»-(10 Tarminal  Rosarvo.  Saward  Watarfront.  Saward  (37J  acras, 

includas  0J5  Kro  aasomonl). 
I-Alas-(1S Falsa  Pass  Airport  Unimak  Island,  Aloutian  Islands  (201.05 

Kras). 
F-Alts-(19. PHS.  Alaska  Nativa  Mad.  Canlar  9  Araa  Offica.  Anchoraga 

(talaphono  systam). 
D-Ala«-919 ACSComm.Sta.  Nomo(13.(  Kras.  including  3.47  Kras  aasf 

mants). 
O-lda-457 MounUin  Homo  AFB.  AF  Fk.  S-3.  Mountain  Homo  (255.03 

Kras,  includas  255.03  Kras  aasamanb). 
0-lda-4M Mountain  Homo  AFB,  AF  Fk  3  2.  Grsndviow  (121.(2  Kras, 

includas  1  62  Kras  aasaments,  3  bldgs  ) 

I  lda-4(9A ML  Homo  Missila  Site.  Grindvieiv  (1  bldg  ) 

I  Ida  470 MannCraak  Pro|Kt.  Weisar  (100  Kres) 

G  lda-472 Post  Offica  Building  (Site,  Lawiston(().4  Kra.  1  Mdg.) 

G-Mont-414A Border  SU..  Roosvilled  bldf  ) 

A'Mont  520 Adminatialiva  Sile,  Columbus  (10  Ktas) 

A-Ora-53S Spruca  Prodactwn  Corp..  Railroad  Right-ol-Way,  South  ol 

Wald port  (3  575  Kras). 

U-Ora-53aA Coast  Guard  Sta  ,  Coos  Bay  (0  8  Kra.  2  bldgs^ 

O-Oro-591 Port  Ortord  Gap  FUlar  Annei  (PIN  4432) (12.96 acros,  includas 

12.36  Kras  aasaments^  2  bldgs.) 

T-Ora-57S Dosdamona  Sands  Light  Ras .  Clatsop  Co.  (10  Kras) 

l-0fa-S9S 57KV  Salam-McMinnvilla  Transmission  lino,  Orogen  City- 

Salam  (0.005  Kra.  transmission  line). 

Bakar  A F  SU  ,  Ore.  (39.(4 Kras,  1  bIdg) 

Haaitock  SI  Rasidancas.  Pewars  (0  15S  Kra,  2  Mdas.)... 

EphraU  Army  Air  Basa.EphraU  (949  acras,  2  bMts) 


O-Ora-599.... 
A^ra-599.... 
l-WasJi-401H. 
V-WaaiM74J. 
l-WasiM97A. 
D-Wasl^5l3H. 


VA  Hotp.,  Walla  Walla  6  bldg^. ... 

Olyfflpic  Nat'l  Park.  Clallam  Co.  (2  bMfs.^..... 


N-Wasb-973... 

C-Wash-(95... 
D-Was*-701B. 
D-Wasb-704... 

0-WaslH751... 


Larson  AFB,  supporting  TVOR  Annai  9  Oultr  Mariitr  Aanai, 

Mosas  Lake  (3,909  36  Kres.  975  bMp ) 

G-Wash-522G Auburn  Depot  Mil  Ras,  Auburn  (8  76  Kras) 

GR-Wasl»-((2 Mud  MounUin  Dam  Proi«t.  Washington  (638.1  Kras) 

N-Wask-((5E Bremerton   Annex   Spur.  Shelton-Bancof-Bratnarton   Naval 

Railroad.  Bremerlon  (2  928  Krcs,  indudas  0.37  acre  aasa- 

manb,2bklp) 

N-Wasfc-((9C Navy  Eastpark  Dalansa  Housing  Project,  Biamarton  (179 

Kras) 

Mandiastor  Annas.  Naval  Supply  Dapot,  Saattia  (111.7  Kras, 

27  bMp) 

US.  Scianca  ahibit.  Saattia (6  5 acras. 7  Mdtk) 

Niko-Aiax  Site.  Seattle  (0  93  Kro) 

Nika-A|ax  Site.  Soattlo  (61.12  Kras,  indadas  61.12  Kras 

aaiamants) 

Northwast  Relay  &  Radio  Racaiving  Sla.,  Lyanwood  (5.00 

B-Wasb-7S46 Horn  RapidrtriaBgio,'Rk:hland(95Wr«).'!'.""'*."".""'.?! 

B-Wasb-75«J Portion  of  Lot  2  PUt  of  RickUnd.  Richland  (27  Kras) 

B-Wash-754K Thraa  Parcels  ol  Land  Located  near  RchUnd  (2.07  Krai) 

0-WaslH759 FatrchM  AFB  Fk.  S-4  A  Radw  RaUy  Annex  #4.  Spraguo 

(239  5  Kras). 
0-Wash-7tO Fairchitd  AFB  Fk.  #5  9  Radio  RoUy  Annex  #9,  Lamona  9 

Harrington  (231 J6  Kras  easements). 
O-Wasb-791 FairchiM  AFB  Fk.  S-6  9  Radio  Relay  Annex  #2,  Davenport 

9  Waukon  (241.((  Kres  easements). 
0-Wasb-7(2 Fairchild  AFB  Fac  S-7  9  Radio  Relay  Annex  #9,  Wilbur  9 

Creston  (243.9  acras). 
D-Wasb-7(3 Fairthild  AFB  Fk.  S-8  9  Radio  ReUy  Annex  #7.  Egypt  9 

Davenport  (230.04  Kras  easements,  1  bMg). 
D-WaslH794 Fairchild  AFB  Fac  f9  with  Radio  Relay  Annex  #1,  Raardon 

(104.62  Kras  easements  9  13949  acres  leased). 
0-Waall-7(S Inlersito  Cabta  Une  lor  Larson  AF  FKllities  S-1,  S-2,  and 

S-3,  note*  Uka  and  Othello  (42.72  tcm  tMamenttX 
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GSA  contiol  No. 


Proptfty 


Reportid 
cost 


D-Wa*h-769 Larson  AFB,  Fk.  S-1,  Moses  Lake  (251.92  Kras  easements).. 

D-Wasb-770 Urson  AFB  AF  Fk  S03.  Othelto  (258.16  Kras  aasementi)... 

P-Waali-791 Post  Office-  Fad.  BIda.,  Port  Townsandd  bMf.) 

U-Wasb-794 Point  No  Point  Light  SU.,  Hansville  (0.59  acre) 

i-Wash-799 Portion  ol  Covlntwn  Tap  to  Chief  Joaeph-Snohomish  #1  line. 

Wash.  (4.1  acres  ritht-of-way). 

I-Wasb-799A Covington-Renton  Transmission  Line  (116.9  acres) 

I-W«sh-791A Colufflbia  Basin  Proiact  Mesa*  Uka  (IS  bMfs.) 


5 

U 
1 

134 
36 


GSA  control  No. 


Property 


Reported 
cait 


l-Wash-791B Columbia  Basin  ProiKt  Moses  Uka  (25  bldgs.) 122 

l-Wash-79( Mt  Vernon  Radk)  SU.  Site,  Skatit  Co.  (0.01  acre,  1  bMg.)....  13 

ToUl,  retbn  10 ((0  cases) 99.941 

Tout  all  regions  (374  casts) 737,944 

Industrial  (30  cases) 259,094 

Nonindustnal  (344  cases) 481,760 


■  Industrial. 


OCNSSAL  SXBVICXS  AOMINISTKATION,  PBOP- 
KKTT  MaNACKMXNT  AND  DISPOSAL  SXBVICS, 
HOLOINQ    ACENCT    CODES 

A  OSA  control  number  Is  awlgned  to  each 
report  of  excess  real  property.  The  control 
number  In  each  case  shows  the  holding 
agency  code  letter,  the  State,  Territory  or  In- 
sular Possession  in  which  the  property  Is  lo- 
cated, and  the  serial  number,  (e.g.  I-OUa- 
40S)  Holding  agency  codes  are  as  follows: 

Code: 

Departments  and  Agencies 

A — Agriculture,  Department  of. 

B — Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

C — Ccunmerce,  Department  of. 

D — Defense,  Department  of  (except  Navy). 

E — Executive  Office  of  the  President  (In- 
cluding emergency  agencies) . 

P — Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  De- 
partment of. 

O — Oeneral  Services  Administration. 

H — Housing  and  Urban  Development,  De- 
partment of. 

I — Interior,  Department  of. 

J — Justice,  Depcutment  of. 

K — ClTll  Service  Commission. 

L — ^Labor,  Department  of. 

M — Pederal  Maritime  Comrnlsslon. 

N — Navy,  Department  of  (Including  Ma- 
rine Corps) . 

O — Selective  Service  System. 

P — Post  Office  Department. 

S — State,  Department  of. 

T — Treasury  Department. 

U — ^Transportation,  Department  of. 

V — Veterans  Administration. 

W — Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

(Control  Noe.  401  and  above  for  pr(q;>- 
ertles  reported  excess  prior  to  7/1/67.) 

Z — All  other  Agencies. 

Wholly  owned  Corporations 

R — Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

T — All  other  Wholly-owned  (TorpcratlODs. 


11  BUSHES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  In  hearings  on  Vietnam  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  C(xnmittee,  I 
testified  on  "the  things  that  seem  and 
those  that  su-e"  in  the  Vietnam  war  and 
UjS.  policy  toward  the  war. 

niere  are  countless  examples  of  things 
that  "seem"  and  "are"  in  Vietncun. 
Some  repel  the  human  conscience,  in- 
cluding military  injustices  between  the 
security  of  the  military  base  and  the 
risks  of  frontline  operations.  Some  grate 
the  human  intellect,  including  discrep- 
ancies between  information  from  the 
base  and  facts  from  the  field.  All  make 
the  human  heart  sicker  as  war  goes  on. 

"11  Bushes"  are  U.S.  infantry  riflemen. 
They  put  life  on  the  line  each  day  in 
Vietnam.  They  are  mostly  draftees,  lliey 
have  come  to  call  themselTes  "grunts": 
Ol  slang  for  a  fronlline  soldier  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  warned  agadnst  "cosmetizinff" 
the  war.  Deoosmetlzing  is  the  effect  of 
the  article,  "Closeup  of  the  Ghrunt — ^Tlie 
Hours  of  Boredotn,  the  Seconds  of  Ter- 


ror" as  It  focuses  on  the  dichotomy 
which  exists  between  the  men  in  the  mil- 
itary and  the  kids  in  the  war;  the  ma- 
jority in  the  rear  and  the  minority  in 
the  front;  the  ccmifortably  bored  and  the 
miserably  scared;  the  soldiers  who  had 
heeded  their  country's  call  and  had  be- 
come one  of  the  military's  "own"  (the 
Army  protects  its  own,  they  said),  and 
the  soldiers  who  had  pretended  not  to 
heed  it;  the  living  and  the  dying.  Al- 
though the  Army  claims  ignorance  cm  the 
matter,  grunts  in  several  line  companies 
estimated  that  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
soldiers  in  their  ranks  were  draftees  and 
that  from  20  to  40  percent  of  them  had 
had  some  college. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle by  James  Sterba  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

(7L08X-17P   or   TH«    Grunt — Thb    Hoxras    of 

Boredom,  the  Seconds  or  Terror 

(By  James  P.  Sterba) 

Saigon. — "When  voe  were  fighting  up  north, 
toe  got  ambxuhed  by  a  whole  battalion  of 
N.VJi.  [the  North  Vietnamese  Army]  and 
there  was  so  much  stufj  flying  you  couldn't 
tell  if  you  killed  anyone  or  ruit.  But  another 
time,  I  was  on  a  patrol  vrith  a  buddy  and  we 
stopped  at  this  fork  in  the  trail  and  toe 
ttarted  smoking  cigarettes  and  joking^  and 
two  gooks  walked  right  down  the  trail  at  us. 
It  was  Uke  time  stood  stiU.  We  looked  at 
them  and  they  looked  at  lu  and  then  vie  blew 

their away.  You  toalk  up  and  see  them 

dead,  that  you  just  killed  them,  and  you  say, 
'Ooddamn,  I  fust  killed  that  man.'  But  then 
you  think,  "Well.  Jesus  Christ,'  and  you  look 
at  his  gun  and  you  know  he'd  have  done  the 
aame  thing  to  you  if  he'd  had  the  chance. 
Before  I  came  over  here,  I  thought  to  myself, 
'Damn,  could  I  Mil  a  manT'  Well,  you  learn 
fast  in  Vietnam." — Spsciaubt  4  Hzukbt  Mc- 
Hznrt,  21  years  old,  from  Akron,  Ohio— a 
grunt.  (Onmt:  OX  slang  for  frontline  sol- 
dier. Army  or  Marine.) 

If  you  hung  around  enough  at  the  muddy 
flrebasee  and  In  the  Jungles  with  the  kids 
who  pulled  the  triggers  for  the  old  men  who 
ran  this  war  In  1968,  you  somettmee  got  the 
feeling  between  the  hours  of  boredom  and 
the  seconds  of  tenor  and  the  dally  entrances 
by  Jet  and  nightly  exits  by  aluminum  box, 
that  the  kids  could  woriE  things  out  with  the 
kids  on  the  other  side.  That  If  the  wires 
from  the  Pentagon  to  the  South  ^etnam 
command  nerve  centers  and  from  Hanoi  to 
the  Cambodian  caves  had  aU  of  a  sudden 
faUen  stlU,  the  kids  sent  here  to  kiU  each 
other  might  have  all  stood  up  In  the  s\m, 
dropped  their  gtins  and  started  picking  flow- 
ers and  crying — Uke  a  aoenis  out  of  *Vvlra 
Madlgan." 

Of  oourse,  that  dldnt  happen  in  1968.  or 
In  the  opening  day*  of  1870,  and  It  would 
undoubtedly  never  lU4>pen  in  a  modem  war. 
But  in  1868.  Vietnam  seemed  like  that  kind 
of  a  war.  It  was  not  a  war  of  national  hate. 
but  a  hated,  dreary  strogg^.  All  the  early 
romance  and  idealism  were  gone.  Tbelr  flick- 


ering lights  were  snuffed  o\it  on  June  8, 
when  President  Nixon  announced  withdrawal 
In  a  statement  at  Midway  that  must  stick 
In  the  minds  of  every  mother  and  father 
whose  son  has  since  left  home  for  his  year  of 
war. 

The  touted  air  cavalries  had  gotten  their 
big  headlines  years  ago,  swaimlng  like  lo- 
custs up  the  Anlao,  the  Tadrang  and  a  hun- 
dred other  valleys.  The  Marines  had  made 
their  amphibious  assaults  and  had  fought 
their  Khesans.  The  airborne  paratroopen 
had  already  saved  both  Hambiuger  Hill  and 
the  American  Embassy,  and  the  thought  of 
saving  them  again  was  somewhat  dlstastefuL 
The  big  medals  had  been  distributed  too, 
often  already  and  nobody  came  to  the  cere-' 
monies  any  more  to  take  pictures.  The  colo- 
nels who  had  begged  to  come  here  In  1965 
to  get  their  stars  had  already  got  them  or 
been  washed  out.     . 

Now,  the  tactic^  operations  centers  and 
headquarters  were  alrcondltioned  and  com- 
puterized and  filled  with  middle-aged  career 
men  who  occasionally  caught  colds  and 
wrote  memos  suggesting  the  cooling  systems 
be  turned  down.  The  sergeants  pushing 
booee  at  base  bars  were  m^inng  mare  money 
than  the  American  generals  pushing  the 
war — but  less  money  than  some  South  Viet- 
namese generals  pushing  anything  they 
could  get  their  hands  on.  The  war  was  stlU 
costing  more  than  $600  a  second.  University 
extension  courses  were  being  taught  In  class- 
rooms on  huge,  paved  and  somwtlmee  lawned 
rear  bases,  where  old  sergeants  were  getting 
tougher  and  tougher  about  unshlned  boots. 

At  these  big  bases,  Jogging  was  on  the  In- 
crease, along  with  sunbathing  and  aaftball 
tournament.  At  Tansonnhut  In  November, 
the  Army  annoimced  the  formatton  of 
"Armed  Tatcee  Tlieater  Vietnam,  a  touring 
military  production  group"  that  kicked  off 
the  1968-70  theatrical  season  with  "Toule 
a  Oood  Man,  Charlie  Brown." 

Worlds  away  from  all  this,  however,  amid 
the  mud  and  the  dust  and  the  moequltoee 
and  the  blood  and  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
the  grunts — ^It  was  a  proud  name  they  had 
chosen  (from  the  grunting  sounds  made  by 
foot  eoldlers  \mder  heavy  field  packs) — wne 
still  getting  their  arms  and  their  legs  blown 
off.  But  in  1969  they  were  not  the  same 
gnmts  as  before — ^the  ones  who  filled  the 
all-volunteer  units  a  couple  of  years  ago.  not 
the  gung-ho  enlistees  and  toughened  three- 
war  sergeants  whom  Information  offloae 
cited  In  1966  as  evidence  of  the  professional- 
ism of  the  American  military  machine.  Tlieee 
grunts  did  not  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
post- World  War  n  sUent.  or  Jade  Koxmao^ 
fifties,  or  the  concerned  early  alxtles.  or  even 
the  committed  mld-slxtles.  All  those  had 
come  and  gone  back  and  Joined  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  or  the  real  silent  majority — the 
one  that  keeps  the  floilBts  in  money  on 
Decoration  Day.  Some  of  the  men  of  early 
Vietnam,  the  "lifers."  were  back  for  their 
fifth  and  sixth  tours,  but  only  a  relative 
few — the  most  compassionate  and  the  meet 
restless  saw  Jungle  rot  and  blood  Instead  at 
charts  and  cables. 

No,  these  grunts  were  somdiow  unlike 
thoee  others.  Theee  grunts  were  the  daas  of 
1968 — ^they  had  come  out  of  that  Amerloa 
acme  of  their  commanders  had  seen  only 
from  the  windows  of  the  Pentagon.  They  were 
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gndtiates  of  an  American  nightmare  In  1968 
thai  siemmed  mostly  from  the  war  they  had 
now  come  to  fight— the  year  of  riots  and  dis- 
sension, of  assassinations  and  Chicago,  the 
year  Americas  ulcer  burst. 

U  they  had  not  been  in  Chicago,  they  had 
certainly  heard  about  It  or  watched  it  on 
television.  If  they  hadnt  fought  the  draft, 
they  were  aware  that  it  was  being  fought.  If 
they  hadn't  demonstrated  against  the  war. 
they  knew  people  who  had  If  they  were  too 
young,  or  too  busy,  or  too  far  removed  from 
the  vocal  and  violent  disputes  over  the  war. 
they  were  at  least  aware  of  them.  Many  of 
them,  probably  the  majority,  had  not  phys- 
ically committed  themselves  to  either  polar- 
ized side  In  the  division,  but  even  those  In 
high  school  were  well  aware  of  the  sides — as 
those  before  them  had  not  been. 

Some  of  them  had  been  much  too  young  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  pre\iides  to  that 
year.  Many  of  them  were  trying  out  for  their 
high-school  football  teams  when  the  Tonkin 
Resolution  was  signed.  In  college  some  were 
parlaying  their  grades  Into  that  magical 
marking  on  their  draft  cards— 2  S.  student 
deferment. 

But  before  they  knew  it.  both  high-school 
football  and  college  restlessness  were  over, 
and  the  process  of  unnatural  selection  that 
would  determine  who  fixed  helicopters  and 
filed  papers  In  the  rear  and  who  'humped 
the  boonles  •  (or  "beat  the  bush"  looking  for 
Vletcong)  had  begun.  If  they  were  hlgh- 
achool  graduates  and  naive,  or  high-school 
dropouts  and  innocent,  or  If  they  were  college 
students  very  much  concerned  and  antiwar, 
they  wouldn't  enlist,  the  hlghschoolers  would 
mostly  Just  put  off  their  decisions  about  the 
military,  thinking  of  college  or  a  Job.  The 
collegians  would  think  that  since  they  were 
tgalnst  the  war  and  the  military-Industrial 
complex  anyway,  but  didn't  quite  have  the 
conviction  for  Jail  or  exile,  it  was  best  to  let 
the  "green  machine"  swallow  them  up  One 
couldn't  possibly  volunteer  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
One  had  to  be  consistent,  so  you  let  the  mlU- 
tary  take  vou. 

What  many  of  them  didn't  know  was  what 
the  Army  would  do  with  them  as  draftees. 
It  would  make  most  of  them  ( Including  most 
of  the  college  men.  regardless  of  what  It  had 
said  about  giving  the  collegians  Jobs  to  fit 
their  abilities)  grunts  And  the  arithmetic 
was  there  on  what  happened  to  grunts  as 
they  entered  basic  training:  15.000  dead  and 
45.000  wounded  In  1968.  The  dead  and 
wounded  were  not  file  clerks  or  grease  mon- 
keys or  radio  repairmen.  The  dead  and 
wounded  were  grunu.  overwhelmingly. 

The  members  of  the  claw  of  1968  went 
through  advanced  Infantry  training  at  places 
like  port  Polk.  L*..  or  the  "Shake  and  Bake" 
school  for  instant  noncommissioned  ofllcera 
at  Port  Bennlng.  Ga.  Their  UOS.  (MUltary 
OccupaUonal  Specialty)  would  be  stamped 
on  their  records:  UB.  which  meant  infantry 
rifleman.*  But  most  of  them  would  have  no 
real  Idea  of  what  It  meant  to  be  an  "11  bush. " 
even  after  they  stepped  off  the  troop  planes 
at  Blenhoa  and  Camranh  Bay  and  the  daU- 
processlng  machines  were  matching  them 
with  units.  Many  were  scared  when  they 
were  trucked  or  flown  to  their  new  tmlts' 
headquarters,  but  they  didn't  pay  much  at- 
tention when,  during  those  first  days  of  "In- 
country  processing."  the  re-enllstment  ser- 
geants gave  their  spiels  about  not  having  to 
•tay  "out  there"  very  long  if  they  would  only 
sign  up  for  another  three  year*.  If  they 
signed,  then  after  only  eight  months  In  the 
Army,  four  or  five  of  which  had  already  been 
•pent  In  training  in  the  States,  they  could 
go  home  for  a  month  and  then  come  back 


•The  number  of  llB's  Is  a  classified 
strength  figure  and  not  available.  There  are 
also  llC's  (mortarmen).  llHs  (machlnegun- 
ners).  llE's  (tank  crewmen)  and  HP's  (line 
intelligence  men) .  most  of  whom  are  grunts. 
But  9  out  of  10  Army  grunta  are  UB's. 


and  finish  their  year  In  Vietnam  as  a  file 
clerk  or  a  security  guard. 

It  wouldn't  be  long,  however,  before  many 
of  them  would  be  Uylng  to  remember  what 
the  re-enllstment  sergeant  had  said. 

One  of  their  first  tasks  was  learning  grunt 
language.  As  replacements,  they  weren't  new 
members  of  the  unit,  they  were  "cherries." 
They  learned  that  grunu  never  die.  they  get 
"greased."  They  never  said  yes.  they  said 
"That's  a  Roge."  or  "Roger  that.  Their  op- 
ponents were  not  the  enemy,  they  were 
gooks "  or  "dinks."  In  fact,  to  many  grunts 
auy  Vietnamese  was  a  "gook."  Grunts  would 
not  put  on  their  equipment,  they  would 
"saddle  up."  They  didn't  stage  ambushes, 
they  "blew  bushes."  They  "humped  the 
boonles"  or  "busted  bush."  Some  of  them 
never  looked  for  the  enemy,  they  went 
"Chuck-hunilng."  ( Vletcong  =  "Victor  Char- 
ley" =  "Charley"  =  "Charlies"  =  "Chuck." ) 

"My  second  day  out,  we  blew  a  bush  and 
four  gooks  were  entirely  wiped  out.  Plrst 
dead  ones  I  saw.  You  get  a  lltUe  sick.  I  ain't 
never  shot  one.  Moat  of  the  Ume,  you  don't 
know  who  killed  them  'cause  everybody's 
Just  firing  and  you  can't  see  them  anyway. 
We  went  Into  a  base  camp  once  and  this 
gook  In  a  bunker  shot  up  two  guys  In  my 
platoon  and  our  medic.  Just  killed  them  like 
that  and  he  got  away.  Punny  feeling  Just 
like  that,  they  were  dead.  It's  hard  to  say  how 
you  feel  except  scared.  You  dont  really  get 
mad.  You  Just  think  It  could  be  you." 

Sgt.  Nicholas  Pranclc  was  21  years  old  and 
had  spent  the  first  11  months  of  1969  on  the 
line  with  the  Plrst  Infantry  near  Dautleng 
as  a  draftee  from  Pltuburgh.  With  two  weeks 
left  in  Vietnam,  he  wa»  thinking  about  going 
home  to  "the  world." 

"I  dont  think  I'll  Ulk  about  It  when  I  get 
back  to  the  world  because  It  would  Just  be 
so  hard  to  believe.  Before  I  came  over  here, 
guys  would  tell  war  stories  and  I'd  say. 
Bull — Just  war  stories."  But  now  Id  believe 
anything  anybody  ever  told  me  about  It  over 
here  I  dont  think  anybody  could  believe 
half  the  stuff  that's  going  on  here.  I'm  glad 
Im  gettln'  out.  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  if 
I  was  Just  gettln'  here  now. 

•'When  I  first  got  here.  I  didn't  see  a  base 
camp  for  like  four  months.  Just  Jungle. 
Sleeping  on  the  ground  every  night.  Once 
you  got  Jungle  rot  and  ringworm  and  rashes, 
you  couldnt  get  rid  of  them  caiise  you  were 
in  the  same  conditions  every  day.  They  try 
and  give  you  clean  clothes — like  socks — but 
you  Just  put  them  on  and  five  minutes  later 
you're  back  In  the  mud  again.  If  anybody 
had  told  me  three  years  ago  I'd  be  doing 
this  stuff,  seeing  all  thU  stuff — the  dead  guys 
and  all — I'd  have  told  them  they  were  crazy. 
I  didn't  think  I  could  ever  do  It.  But.  you'd 
be  surprised  what  you  can  do  out  here." 

Pfc.  M.  A.  Dlrr.  a  21 -year-old  Marine  from 
Cincinnati,  lay  on  a  bed  In  a  ward  room  on 
the  USS.  Repose,  a  hospital  ship,  off  the 
coast  of  Danang  In  September.  The  drugs 
made  him  feel  "weird."  he  said. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  was  an  R.P.G. 
Irlfie-propelled  grenade)  or  one  of  our  tanks. 
It  was  dark  and  some  other  guys  | Marines) 
were  about  50  meters  away  and  they  didn't 
know  It  was  us  and  they  opened  up  on  us." 
Was  It  worth  It? 

"Boy,  after  that,  I  don't  see  any  sense  In 
fighting  over  here,"  he  said.  Dlrr  wouldn't 
fight  any  more.  At  the  end  of  his  bed  where 
his  feet  were  supposed  to  be,  there  was  only 
one  lump  in  the  sheet — his  contribution  to 
peace  with  honor  having  been  one  foot. 

The  officers"  club  bar  next  to  the  handball 
building  at  the  American  Division  headquar- 
ters In  Chulal  la  a  thatched-roof  structure 
that  looks  as  though  it  had  been  franchised 
by  Trader  Vic's  Its  open-air  porch  overlooks 
the  Jagged,  rock-and-sand  shore  of  the  South 
China  8e».  panning  a  postcard  view.  At  one 
end  of  thU  view,  acroea  a  guUy.  Is  a  hell- 
copter  landing  pad  with  a  large  red  cro« 
painted  In  the  middle.  Occasionally,  between 
sips  on  rum  and  Cokes  or  gin  and  tonics,  a 


bar  visitor  would  see  a  helicopter  settle 
down  on  the  pad  and  five  or  six  young  men 
In  bluish-green  shirts  Jump  out  to  it  and 
pull  off  a  stretcher  holding  a  young  wounded 
soldier  and  take  htm  Into  the  adjoining 
surgical  ward.  Prom  the  bar,  however.  It  was 
out  of  focus  and  looked  like  some  sort  of 
dance  or  ritual. 

On  some  nights  during  the  movies  at  the 
bar,  the  officers  would  have  to  pull  their 
chairs  closer  to  the  speakers  because  the 
helicopters  coming  In  across  the  gully  were 
making  so  i^uch  noise. 

"You  don't  want  to  ride  in  that  one."  said 
a  young  radioman  In  a  makeshift  air-control 
tower  at  Landing  Zone  Baldy  southwest  of 
Danang  In  August,  nodding  to  a  helicopter 
as  he  pc^>ped  the  top  on  a  Peps^and  petted 
Whore,  his  dog. 

"That's  the  dead-guy  run." 
Maybe  It  was  true  that  there  were  no  real 
fronts  in  Vietnam,  but  there  were  definite 
levels  of  safety.  From  America.  It  was  all  Just 
Vietnam,  that  tiny  strip  of  Southeast  Asia 
that  had  swallowed  up  so  much  money,  life 
and  will.  If  you  were  a  soldier  Just  conxlng 
to  Vietnam  was  bad  enough — where  In  Viet- 
nam seemed  Irrelevant,  until  you  geit  there. 
The  36-square-mlle  Army  headquarters 
at  Longblnh.  for  example,  was  safe,  really 
safe,  even  though  It  was  hit  by  rockets  oc- 
casionally and  somebody  was  killed  or 
wounded  The  50.000  men  who  spent  their 
year  at  Longblnh  were  known  to  the  grunts 
as  "RE  MP's"  (rear-echelon  mother — ). 
R  E.MF.'s.  the  grunts  said,  were  the  ones 
who  would  go  home  being  for  the  war  and 
telling  war  stories,  99  per  cent  of  which 
would  be  baloney.  The  biggest  battles  at 
Longblnh  were  fought  between  the  M.P.'s 
and  drunken  soldiers,  and  there  were  far 
more  casualties  from  accidents  there  than 
from  rockets. 

Division  headquarters  was  also  the  very 
rear.  It  caught  rockeu,  too,  but  the  handball 
courts,  charcoal  pits,  swimming  pools,  bars, 
striptease  dancers,  mattresses,  slot  machines, 
refrigerators  and  hot  and  cold  running  water 
made  up  for  them.  If  the  war  was  anything  at 
these  places.  It  was  boring. 

There  were  many  more  soldiers  at  these 
big  bases  than  anywhere  else  In  Vietnam,  and 
moet  of  them  were  career  ofllcers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  enlisted  men  with 
special  training.  You  had  to  look  for  draftees 
at  these  places  and.  when  you  found  them, 
chances  were  It  was  because  they  had  ex- 
tended their  time  In  Vietnam  (a  choice  re- 
warded by  a  shorter  term  in  the  Army) ,  be- 
cause they  had  a  "critical  skill"  (like  chtim- 
ing  out  Army  prees  releases ) ,  because  they 
had  some  medical  defect  or  because  they  had 
re-enllsted.  There  were  many  young  dis- 
sidents In  the  rear  in  1969,  and  although  a 
few  were  outspoken  publicly,  they  had  to  be 
extremely  careful  because  the  threat  was  al- 
ways there  that  they  would  be  Jerked  out  of 
their  relative  security  and  transferred  Into 
the  Jungles,  enlistees  or  not.  In  1969,  the 
career  Army  ruled  the  rear. 

But  as  you  went  toward  the  battlefields — 
from  the  division  to  the  brigade  to  the  bat- 
talion to  the  company — the  proportions  re- 
versed. At  the  company  level  In  1969,  enlist- 
ees were  rare,  black  faces  were  much  numer- 
ous, and  draftees  were  everywhere.  It  was  a 
rather  neat  dichotomy:  between  the  men  in 
the  military  and  the  kids  In  the  war:  the 
majority  In  the  rear  and  the  minority  In 
the  front;  the  comfortably  bored  and  the 
miserably  scared:  the  soldiers  who  had 
heeded  their  country's  call  and  had  become 
one  of  the  military's  "own"  (the  Army  pro- 
tects Its  own.  they  said),  and  the  soldiers 
who  had  pretended  not  to  heed  it;  the  living 
and  the  dying.  Although  the  Army  claims  Ig- 
norance on  the  matter,  grunU  in  several  line 
companies  estimated  that  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  soldiers  in  their  ranks  were  draftees 
and  that  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  them  had 
had  some  college. 
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"That's  all  they  seem  to  do  any  more  with 
college  guys  is  make  them  11  bushes,"  said 
Specialist  4  Joseph  Wbalen,  a  platoon  leader 
and  graduate  of  Boeton  College  with  a  degree 
In  political  science. 

Once  you  got  down  there  on  the  ground  in 
the  boonles  among  the  lowest  form  of  mili- 
tary might — the  11  bushes — It  was  amazing 
how  much  your  values  changed.  Despite 
what  all  the  philosophers  and  politicians 
and  social  scientists  said,  you  were  an  ani- 
mal with  one  basic  Instinct  dominating  all 
others:  survival.  The  grunts  have  a  phrase 
for  it:  "Cover  your  ass."  Live.  And  it  is 
equally  amazing  how  difficult  it  was  to  think 
or  talk  about  politics,  philosophy,  the  Old — 
let  alone  the  New — Mobe,  when  you  were 
bothered  with  staying  alive.  It  didn't  matter 
whether  you  were  from  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Northeastern,  Oklahoma  State,  A  &  M  or 
PS.  23,  you  still  bad  to  stay  alive  for  365 
days  and  New  Left  Notes  and  the  old  col- 
legiate concern  weren't  worth  a  damn.  Dry 
socks,  hot  meals,  mosquito  repellent  and  a 
clean  M-16  rifle  were  far  more  important. 

It  would  take  a  book — perhaps  less  by  a 
gifted  writer — to  describe  the  dehumanizing 
experience  of  being  shot  at.  The  barricades 
and  blllyclubs  and  tear  gas  at  Columbia  and 
Chicago  seem  so  cheap  after  that  first  shot 
zings  over  your  head.  Absolutely  everything 
becomes  at  once  Irrelevant  except  survival. 
If  there  was  ever  an  event  that  "blew  your 
mind,"  being  shot  at  was  It.  After  it,  you 
were  not  the  same  person.  Those  who  bad 
been  through  the  experience  would  warn 
others  away  from  It.  but  somehow  think  less 
of  those  who  had  not  had  the  experience. 

"I  don't  really  have  anything  against 
demonstrators,  or  blame  people  for  not  com- 
ing here,"  said  Lieut.  James  Friedman,  21,  of 
Burlington,  Iowa,  during  Christmas  dinner 
at  Landing  Zone  Professional  west  of  Chulai. 
"But  after  you  get  in  the  Army  and  are  sort 
of  Jerked  over  here  and  have  been  through 
some  bad  stuff,  it's  almost  like  being  older 
than  those  people." 

To  live,  if  you  were  a  grunt,  you  had  to 
shoot  back.  You  had  to  become  a  killer,  or 
at  least  a  potential  killer  In  the  most  imme- 
diate sense.  Thus,  you  could  still  find  a  lot 
of  tough  guys  out  there  in  1999.  And  If  you 
stuck  a  microphone  in  their  faces,  they'd 
say,  "Bomb  Hanoi"  or  "Invade  the  North" 
or  "Nuke  the  gooks."  And  why  not?  When 
your  life  was  on  the  line,  you  were  for  every- 
thlnk  that  helped  preserve  it  right  at  that 
instant.  Many  of  the  concerned  grunts,  be- 
fore they  got  here,  had  serious  qualms 
about  the  use  of  napalm.  But,  now,  in  the 
middle  of  combat,  they  would  tell  you  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  In  the  world  more 
beautiful  than  the  sight  of  those  sliver  can- 
isters tumbling  end  over  end  from  a  Jet 
bomber  and  exploding  In  a  huge  ball  of  red 
flames  and  black  smoke  right  where  the 
gooks  were  shooting  from.  They  felt  like 
cheering,  and  sometimes  they  did. 

Some  grunts  would  even  say  that  they 
liked  to  kill.  "I've  killed  18  myself."  said 
Sgt.  Eddie  Allen,  a  23-year-old  75th  Infantry 
ranger  from  Muncle,  Ind.  "I  don't  talk  about 
it  much,  but  I  don't  mind  it.  In  fact,  I  sort 
of  enjoy  it." 

Shy,  quiet  and  friendly  S.  Sgt.  Patrick 
Tadlna.  27,  from  Honolulu,  had  spent  44 
months  in  Vietnam  by  1970.  mainly,  he 
said,  because  he  didn't  know  what  else  he 
could  do.  He  had  become  one  of  the  n?06t 
decorated  enlisted  men  of  the  war:  two 
Silver  Stars,  two  Vietnamese  Crosses  of  Gal- 
lantry, flve  Bronze  Stars  all  with  "V"  for 
valor,  and  three  Purple  Hearts.  Tadlna  said 
he  didn't  particularly  like  killing,  people.  Just 
outsmarting  them.  His  personal  body  count 
was  109. 

It  was  dtirlng  the  times  when  death  was 
close — when  an  arm  or  a  leg  had  to  be  lifted 
by  a  crying  friend  out  of  the  dirt  and  placed 
on  a  litter  next  to  a  young  soldier  yelUng. 
"Jesxis  Christ,  oh.  mv  God,  It  hurts,  it  hurt', 
it  hurts,"  and  the  Medevac  chopper  is  still 


five  minutes  away  as  the  medic's  stained 
fingers  fumble  with  the  needle  and  the  mor- 
phine bottle — that  they  all  looked  12  years 
old. 

It  happened  dally  in  1969.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  an  average  of  14  were  killed  and 
100  wounded  per  day. 

Pfc.  Dennis  Storey,  the  platoon  humorist, 
had  been  the  point  man  that  day  In  Novem- 
ber Just  east  of  the  Dongnal  River  when  his 
platoon,  of  the  First  Battalion,  28th  Infantry, 
Plrst  Infantry  Division,  was  ambtished.  The 
VC  had  thrown  a  switch  detonating  a  Clay- 
more mine  as  the  platoon  walked  by  it.  It  was 
so  quick.  Bang,  and  two  guys  didnt  have  any 
legs  any  more,  and  all  the  rest  put  their 
heads  In  the  dirt  and  put  their  M-16'8  up 
over  their  helmets  and  pulled  the  triggers 
unUl  they  heard  the  VC's  AK-47's  stop  crack- 
ing. Then  silence,  some  yelling,  a  radio  call 
for  a  Medevac.  Storey  had  been  lucky.  He  had 
walked  past  the  mine  before  it  exploded. 

"Wasn't  scared  a  bit,"  he  said  later.  "You 
see,  I  know  I'm  gonna  die  before  my  year  is 
up." 

Sometimes  the  silliest  things  wovUd  hap- 
pen out  there  in  the  boonles  where  the  war 
was  supposed  to  be  such  serious  business.  The 
battalion  officers  would  spend  hours  in  front 
of  their  maps,  charting  the  next  day's  opera- 
tion. The  communications  codes  were  set,  the 
various  coordinates  were  plotted,  the 
strategy  unveiled  In  sessions  that  reminded 
one  of  the  pregame  locker  room.  These  meet- 
ings would  end  and  the  officers  would  all 
emerge  Into  the  sun  and  say  nothing  about 
the  plan.  It  was  all  on  a  "need-to-know 
basis."  It  was  so  hush-hush  at  times  that  you 
felt  they  must  all  work  for  the  C.I.A. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  covmtdown  grew 
short,  the  plotters  would  appear  nervous  as 
they  briefed  the  company  officers.  But  when 
the  company  officer  spread  word  to  the  grunts 
to  "saddle  up,"  the  grunts  would  mope  along, 
scowling  and  muttering  about  playing  an- 
other "damned  lifer  game,"  the  kind  they'd 
been  through  dozens  of  times  before,  the 
kind  they  were  still  dirty  and  tired  from 
doing  a  few  days  ago. 

But  for  the  planners,  these  productions 
were  exhlUaratlng.  intricate  affairs,  in  which 
the  power  of  the  huge  American  mlUtary 
might  was  most  visible — all  that  fire  power, 
that  "alr-mobiUty." 

Then  the  grunts  would  move  out,  perhaps 
on  foot,  or  by  truck,  or  by  the  greatest  kind 
of  John  Wayne  moveout  the  Army  had,  the 
"combat  assault"  or  "eagle  flight."  And  the 
battalion  commanders  and  majors  would 
climb  into  their  "Charley  bird"  (command 
and  control  helicopter) ,  and  the  artillery  sup- 
port would  be  poised,  the  Cobra  gunshlps 
ready  to  scramble. 

As  the  grunts  neared  the  scene  of  their 
secret  search  for  "Charley,"  the  colonels 
would  be  hovering  above  in  the  cool  morning 
air,  hoping  for  a  "good  contact."  Then  the 
grunts,  if  on  an  eagle  flight,  would  be 
dropped  in  and  quickly  fan  out  as  the  radio 
networks  were  checked  and  everyone  waited 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  "L.Z.  [landing 
zone]  was  hot."  It  usually  wasn't.  And  so 
after  about  30  minutes,  the  majors  and  the 
colonels  would  fly  back  to  their  flrebases  and 
tend  to  other  business,  while  closely  monitor- 
ing the  radios  to  see  If  the  grunts  made  "con- 
,  tact."  ("War  is  hell,  but  contact's  a 
'  mother — ,"  the  grunts  said.) 

Back  in  the  boonles,  meanwhile,  the  grunts 
would  aX\  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief,  light  up 
cigarettes  and,  on  most  days  begin  another 
long  walk  in  the  sun.  The  company  com- 
mander, and  the  other  young  officers,  would 
In  many  cases  revert  to  being  called  'Dick" 
or  "Pete"  or  "Smltty,"  Just  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  guys.  Life  on  those  unbloody  days 
was  almost  tolerable,  because  the  military — 
the  "lifers" — weren't  around.  The  company — 
the  family — was  alone  again.  The  flrst  ser- 
geauit  and  the  captain,  usually  In  their  mid- 
r  late  20"s,  were  the  father  figures.  The  lieu- 
tenants and  sergeants.  In  their  early  20*8. 


were  the  older  brothers.  Most  of  the  rest  were 
still  teen-agers. 

The  "cherries"  would  be  aghast  at  the  ap- 
parent laxity.  They  would  have  their  M-16's 
ready,  finger  on  the  safety,  while  seme  old- 
timers  (you  could  be  an  old-timer  at  19) 
would  perch  theirs  over  their  shoulders. 

But  if  they  were  ambushed,  the  old-tim- 
ers would  react  Instantly,  instinctively,  and 
the  "cherries"  would  be  the  last  guys  to  hit 
the  dirt.  Usually,  though,  there  was  no  am- 
bush. 

Instead,  silly  things  would  start  happening 
to  this  secret  mission.  Up  the  paddy,  or  the 
trail,  they  would  sometimes  see  some  peo- 
ple, seven  or  eight  giggling  girls  and  young 
boys,  perhaps  an  old  woman,  with  bicycles 
lying  around  and  boxes  and  bundles.  These 
groups  would'  tend  to  appear  at  exactly  the 
place  the  platoon  or  the  company  had  de- 
cided previously  to  stop  for  lunch  anyway. 

"Hey,  G.I.,  you  want  Ice-cold  Coca?" 

"G.I.,  I  have  No.  1  pictures.  Cheap.  You 
want  G.I.  cigarettes?  You  want  hammock? 
Blanket?"  And  they  would  display  their  por- 
nography and  Cokes  and  pot,  and  some  times 
even  beer — canned  American  beer.  And  the 
grunts  and  Coke  girls  and  the  kids  and  the 
old  women  would  all  sit  down  In  the  middle 
of  the  secret  operation,  chatting  and  bar- 
gaining and  eating  lunch. 

Sometimes,  if  the  company  commander, 
say,  went  to  West  Point,  he  would  order  his 
grunts  to  fire  warning  shots  into  the  air  and 
scare  all  the  giggling  girls  away.  A  lot  of 
companies  and  platoons  had  straltlaced 
commanders,  but  In   1969  a  lot  also  didn't. 

"Wouldn't  you  know  it?"  said  a  young 
platoon  leader  (a  lieutenant  who  asked  to 
remain  anonjrmous  for  obvious  reasons), 
pointing  down  a  trail  along  the  paddy  fields 
south  of  Hue  In  late  summer.  A  motorscooter 
putted  toward  them,  carrying  a  middle-aged 
man  and  two  girls  wearing  lipstick.  A  pimp 
and  his  whores.  To  chase  them  away,  the 
platoon  leader  argued  with  a  smile,  wouldn't 
contribute  to  winning  "their  hearts  and 
minds." 

"The  guys  like  cold  Cokes,  so  do  I,  and  I 
don't  give  a — if  they  buy  the  pictures.  I  tell 
them  they  shouldn't  buy  pot,  but  they  do 
an3rway.  TTiey  know  I'll  have  them  court- 
martialed  if  they  smoke  it  out  here,  so  tbey 
usually  wait  till  we  get  back  to  an  L.Z.  And 
why  shouldn't  I  let  them  get  It?  They've  been 
bumpin'  their  "tails  off  and  eatln'  bad  food 
while  those  bastards  back  at  the  base  eat 
steak.  Tbey  bate  all  this,  and  it's  lunch  and 
we're  gonna  stop  anyway.  I  Just  tell  them  to 
be  careful  and  not  get  V.D." 

Which  was  exactly  what  be  told  them.  And 
so,  right  there  along  the  paddy  field  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  some  grunts  wandered  off 
to  wait  In  line  and  drop  their  drawers.  And 
nobody  would  ever  tell  those  lifers  back  at 
the  base  that  It  had  happened. 

On  most  days,  "the  war  for  the  grunt  was 
Just  plain  miserable,  as  Specialist  4  Steve 
Dokey,  a  21 -year-old  draftee  from  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  and  Specialist  McHenry  ex- 
plained : 

"We  were  O.K.  the  flrst  two  months  I  was 
here  and  then  CHiarlie  started  blowln'  bushes 
on  us,"  said  Dokey.  "Seen  my  buddies  getting 
it.  Seen  one  come  out  with  no  legs.  Started 
not  Ukln'  it  so  much." 

McHenry:  "Say  you're  a  flvlUan  back  in 
the  world  and  you  ask  a  guy  If  he's  been  to 
Vietnam  and  he  says  yes  and  be  doesn't  care 
to  talk  about  It.  Well,  you  know  he's  seen 
some  — .  Because  this  — ,  you  don't  want  to 
talk  about.  You  cant  explain  It  to  anyone 
who  didn't  go  through  It.  Uke  when  I  flrst 
got  in  this  country,  I  was  scared.  But  after  a 
while  what  really  got  me  was  that  nobody 
told  me  you  gotta  live  like  an  animal.  You 
gotta  sleep  in  a  hole  at  night.  And  all  the 
other  — .  There's  nothing  to  talk  about." 

Dokey:  "Who  wants  to  tell  your  parents 
that  your  buddy  came  out  with  his  guts 
bangln'  out,  no  legs?" 
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MoBenry:  "A  couple  of  (Uys  sffo  I  got 
chewwl  out  by  tb«  CO.  'cauM  my  p«rexrt* 
wrot«  th*  R«<1  Crow  a»ylz)«  they  bMlnt  be«r<l 
(ran  me.  WeU.  It's  juat  the  uune  old  dreg. 
Tbere's  notbln*  to  write  atwut.  It's  monoto- 
nous. Day  In,  d»y  out.  You  dont  c«re  what 
day  It  U.  Tou  dont  know  the  date.  You  Juat 
know  you  got  9M  days  to  keep  from  gettln' 
blown  away." 

Offloere  In  Vietnam  dldnt  have  366  days, 
however.  Their  staye  In  line  unite  were  limited 
to  Biz  months,  because  there  were  so  many 
of  them  waiting  In  line  for  the  good  "com- 
mand time"  and  the  easy  promotion — per- 
hJ^M  a  few  medals— that  went  with  It.  Tlie 
Army  did  Its  best  to  work  them  all  In. 

In  1969  the  world  discovered  that  maa- 
sacree  could  be  committed  by  "us"  as  well 
as  "them  "  After  the  revelations  of  klylal, 
JoumaUsts  scurried  over  the  countryside 
looking  for  atrocity  sttMrles  and  dug  into  old 
notebooks  trying  to  find  Incidents  they  had 
jotted  down  months  before  anybody  seemed 
to  be  Interested  In  "good-guy"  brutality. 

If  the  South  Vletnameee  Government  had 
Issued  licenses  to  hunt  maaeacres  as  It  did  to 
hunt  wild  boar.  It  could  have  made  a  small 
fortune,  it  seemed.  Instant-book  writers,  pol- 
iticians, sociologists.  psychologists  all 
chipped  In  their  two  cents'  worth  of  the  moat 
complex  explanations.  Scarcely  a  word  was 
beard  from  the  grunts  on  the  subject.  But  If 
you  asked  them,  some  of  the  moat  sensitive 
grunts  would  politely  suggeet  that  all  the 
zeeearchers  need  do  was  read  Joseph  Heller 
and  William  Goldlng — It  was  all  there. 

"Socnetlmee.  it's  Just  like  'Lord  of  the  Files' 
out  there."  said  Specialist  4  David  Rogers,  a 
ai-year-old  Hamilton  College  graduate  and 
conscientious  objector  who  was  serving  as  a 
combat  medic  for  a  cocnpany  of  the  First 
Infantry.  "Eleven  bushes  are  wonderful  peo- 
ple, but  this  Is  a  very  corrupting  experience. 
Everyone  Is  young  here  now.  Some  guys  get 
weird  at  tlmee.  They  dont  want  me  to  dust- 
off  (evacuate  to  a  hospital]  a  wounded  VC. 
^  They  say  they  want  to  see  him  die.  Then 
^  other  times  well  run  Into  some  other  unit 
of  Americans,  and  111  start  throwing  llowers 
and  leaves  at  them  and  these  same  guys  will 
Join  In." 

At  a  hilltop  landing  aone  In  the  Queeon 
Valley  south  of  Danang  In  Auguat,  a  hell- 
copter  sat  down  and  unloaded  two  young 
black-pajamaed  prleoners  taken  from  the 
fighting  In  the  valley  below.  One  was  taken 
Into  a  bunker  for  questioning.  The  other 
squatted  on  his  heels  outside. 

"If  be  moves,"  said  the  soldier  who  bad 
brought  them  as  he  went  Inside,  ''blow  the 
■ODOfabltch  away."  The  prisoner  didn't  move 
much,  but  within  10  minutes  some  of  the 
other  soldiers  at  the  landing  zone  had  come 
over  to  take  a  look  at  him.  Within  15  min- 
utes, somebody  toased  him  a  canteen  of  wa- 
ter. Then  somebody  threw  him  some  ciga- 
rettes. Then  matches.  Then  some  spearmint 
chewing  gum.  Then  a  candy  bar. 

Sipping  Scotch  at  a  cocktail  party  In 
Saigon  in  late  190B.  an  Army  oolODel — un- 
usually sensitive  for  a  colonel — had  a  Uttle 
too  much  to  drink  and  began  t.alk1ng  about 
an  Informal  study  he  said  he'd  made  with 
•ome  classified  statistics. 

"It's  amadng,"  he  said,  "^ou  know  how 
many  guys  are  putting  their  lives  on  the  line 
bete  every  day — less  than  80,000  out  of  half 
a  million.  And  ni  bet  you  three-quartert  of 
them  are  draftees  and  llB's.  You  know  what 
the  chances  are  of  an  IIB  getting  killed  or 
wounded  In  his  year  in  Vietnam?  About  one 
In  two.  Now  that's  a  goddamned  travesty." 
Some  other  officers  were  hotly  disputing  him 
before  he  wnirft^n  (^^a  of  them  said:  'Vo.  no. 
at  leaat  a  100,000  are  out  there  every  day  and 
I  bet  the  odds  are  at  leact  one  tn  five." 

The  actual  statistics,  the  mUltary  here  In- 
sists, are  not  available. 

In  1M0,  the  grunu  would  take  the  rub- 
ber-tire Bo  Chi  Mlnh  sandals  tram  the  feet 
of  thalr  victims,  but  yoa  nerer  heard  them 
talk  about  taking  aan.  Tbmj  wooM  dangja 


the  irftT"1f'*  from  thtfr  web  canteen  belts. 
Around  their  necks,  they  dangled  chains  with 
peace  symbols  and  love  beads  that  as  they 
walked  would  sometimes  click  against  the 
fragmenutlon  grenades  or  ammunition  clips 
on  their  chests.  It  was  their  helmets  which 
revealed  moet.  You  oould  often  tell  exactly 
how  many  days  the  wearer  bad  left  In  Viet- 
nam, the  name  of  his  girlfriend  and  home- 
town. 

Sometlmea  they  would  write  "Rice  paddy 
daddy."  "I  love  my  pig  ( M-00  machine  gun ] ," 
or  "Yeah,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  fear  no  evil,  for 
I'm  the  meanest  mother — In  the  valley,"  or 
"The  lost  year."  And  somewhere  on  nearly 
every  other  helmet  In  1969  there  would  be 
written  the  word  "Peace"  or  "Just  give  peace 
a  chance,"  with  peace  symbols  drawn  around 
It.  From  100  yards  away,  they  looked  like 
soldiers.  From  10  feet  away,  they  almoet 
looked  like  a  tribe  of  flower  children  with 
frags. 

At  Delta  Medical  Company  In  Lalkhe  In 
November,  six  grunts  and  two  medics  stood 
outside  the  treatment  room  in  the  afternoon 
sun  talking  about  nothing  in  particular.  A 
truck  ptilled  In  and  a  heavyset  grunt  got 
out  and  walked  up.  limping  slightly.  Some- 
thing he  was  wearing  caught  the  eyes  of  the 
others.  It  was  an  Inscription  on  his  helmet 
reading  "Ood.  mother,  country." 

After  be  walked  inside  and  out  of  earshot, 
one  of  the  others  remarked.  "Must  be  some 
klnda  weirdo." 

None  of  my  guys  are  gung  ho."  said  First 
Lieut.  Bodle  Delaney.  leader  of  the  Third 
Platoon,  Alpha  Company.  First  Battalion. 
501st  Brigade.  101st  Airborne  Division  In 
Thuathlen  Province  west  of  Hue.  "Out  of  28 
guys.  I  have  six  college  graduates,  one  with 
a  master's  In  aoology.  10  guys  with  some 
college  and  all  but  one  with  high-school 
diplomas.  All  but  (otir  of  them  were  drafted. 
Everybody  falls  Into  the  same  category.  All 
of  them  are  reduced  to  the  same  level — cover 
your  ass  for  a  year. 

"All  of  them  hate  thU  war.  There's  a  lot 
of  superstition  even  among  the  college  grade. 
I  carried  a  church  key.  It  became  the  platoon 
church  key.  but  one  day  It  was  missing  and 
I  knew  I  must  have  left  It  back  on  a  hill 
where  we  spent  the  night,  about  a  mile  away. 
Well,  they  all  moaned  and  gave  me  all  sorts 
of  bell  and  then  got  a  sq\iad  together  and 
went  all  the  way  back  there — ^thera  ware 
gooks  around  there — to  get  that  church  key. 

"Funny  what  happens  to  you  out  there. 
I  thought  for  a  long  time  about  what  would 
happen  the  first  time  I  saw  a  gook.  Could 
I  klU  him?  When  you  see  a  dead  one,  It's  a 
barbarous-type  feeling,  I  guess.  You  really 
feel  proud.  There  he  Is  laying  there  In  the 
dirt  with  bU  head  blown  off." 

On  Oct.  16,  1960,  the  night  of  the  first  anti- 
war Moratorium  back  In  the  world,  there  was 
a  charcoal  steak-and-chlcken  cookout  fol- 
lowed by  a  beer  party  at  Phuocvlnh,  the 
headquarters  of  the  First  Air  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion. A  song-feet,  which  lasted  well  Into  the 
night,  was  led  by  Capt.  Tom  Kalunkl.  an  In- 
formation oOloer,  who  divided  the  group  of 
mostly  young  offlotta  and  soldiers  Into  five 
sections,  each  wlth^  separate  part  to  sing. 
The  first  group  was  to  sing,  "Boom.  ahbh. 
ahhh.  boom,  shhh.  shhh."  The  second  group's 
part  was:  "Humm.  tweedle.  tweedle.  hunmi, 
tweedle."  and  so  on  down  to  the  last  group, 
which  sang,  "Daisy,  Daisy,  give  me  your 
answer  true."  But  as  the  song  began,  the 
"boom.  ahhh.  shhh"  group  altered  Its  llnaa, 
singing.  "Peace,  shhh,  shhh,'  which  others 
Joined  until  most  of  those  singing  the  eoun- 
ter-malody  were  singing,  "Peaoa.  taeedla. 
twaedle,  peace  tweedle.  twaedle." 

The  next  morning.  Lieut.  Od.  Joseph  W. 
McNancy.  the  dlvlalon  surgeon,  was  asked 
about  morale.  "I'm  stirprlaad  myself  eoma- 
ttmes  bow  really  outstanding  the  morale  la 
here.  We  don't  have  Incidents  here.  Quite 
honestly,  we  think  the  men  are  quite  ««U 


adjusted  and  we  havent  seen  much  In  tha 
way  of  problems." 

To  the  contrary,  one  Informant  reported 
later.  260  visits  to  the  division  psychiatrist 
had  been  made  In  that  month  by  members 
of  the  battalion  assigned  to  guard  the  Phuoc- 
vlnh headquarters  camp. 

Specialist  4  Oregory  Chlzmadla  sat  In  the 
recovery  ward  of  a  medical  company  In  Dau- 
tleng  In  November,  hoping  his  foot  (from 
which  a  plantar  wart  had  Just  been  removed) 
wouldn't  hecU  too  fast  eo  that  he  wouldnt 
have  to  go  "back  out  there."  Be  was  19  and 
had  quit  school  In  Detroit  to  enlist  and  study 
radio  and  telephone  repair.  But.  he  said.  "I 
dldnt  get  It.  They  made  me  an  11  bush.  Said 
they  needed  them  bad." 

Chlxm&dla  didn't  want  to  talk  about  his 
experlencee  since  arriving  In  Vietnam  on 
May  6.  but  after  two  hours  of  chatter  about 
the  Jets.  Detroit,  girls  and  his  sore  foot,  the 
conversation  began  drifting: 

"I  tell  you.  you're  scared  as  hell  when  the 
stuff  starts  flying.  At  first  I  was  scared  aU 
the  time.  Beancoiip  ambushed.  In  June,  Jime 
11  It  was,  we  walked  Into  that  damn  base 
camp  and  I  was  gonna  re-up  |re-enllst  to 
get  out  of  the  field)  right  away.  We  had  10 
guys  re-up  after  that.  It  was  really  bad.  Lots 
of  dead  people.  We  had  a  CO.  who  was  really 
gung  ho.  a  lifer.  He  wanted  that  body  count. 
And  after  that  fight,  the  dead  gooks  were 
laying  there,  already  dead,  and  he  went  out 
and  shot  each  one  In  the  head  with  his  six- 
teen. 

"Sometimes  It  was  real  Uul  and  we  was  In 
really  thick  Jimgle  and  It  was  hard  and  our 
CO.  said  once  that  we  oouldnt  have  any 
food  and  water  till  we  got  a  gook.  Finally,  he 
was  with  another  platoon,  so  we  pretended 
that  we  got  one.  We  all  started  shootln'  and 
yellln'  and  we  said  we  saw  some  and  hit  one 
but  they  got  away.  There  wasn't  no  blood 
or  nothing,  but  the  CO.  believed  It  and  he 
brought  us  some  water  In. 

"Boy.  I  don  t  want  to  go  out  there  again. 
I  ain't  never  seen  a  gook  yet  that  was  alive, 
rm  glad  to  say  I  haven't  killed  anyone  over 
here.  I  hated  every  day  of  It  out  there." 

He  was  asked  about  the  war. 

"It  doesn't  seem  right,  all  those  lifers  back 
there  In  the  Pentagon  makln'  us  come  out 
there  and  fight  this  thing.  Just  doesnt.  I 
haven't  seen  hardly  anybody  here  who  say 
they  are  for  It  unless  they're  back  In  the 
rear." 

At  ai,  8.8gt.  Richard  Metzger  of  Indian- 
apolis was  the  old  man  of  Charlie  Company, 
Second  Battalion,  38th  Infantry.  First  Divi- 
sion, not  because  of  his  age  but  because  22 
tlmee  In  the  last  year  he  had  inked  In  solid 
one  or  two  days  on  the  wallet  calendar  he 
always  carried.  Thoee  black  days  were  the  fire 
fights  he  had  been  In  during  the  11  months 
and  14  days  he  had  spent  on  the  line.  In  late 
November,  he  had  six  days  left  In  the  Army 
and  was  finally  back  In  the  rear — at  Dau- 
tleng — preparing  to  go  home.  Be  knew 
Charlie  Company  well:  One  guy  had  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  forestry,  at  least  six  were  col- 
lege graduates.  30  to  36  were  college  drop- 
outs. 60  or  60  were  high  school  grads.  and 
15  to  30  were  high-school  dropouts,  he  said. 

"Of  the  E-6's  (sergeants]  and  below.  I  can 
think  of  only  one  man  out  there  now  who 
enlisted."  he  said. 

"A  lot  of  guys  are  rs-upptng  now.  When 
I  came  over  here,  nobody  re-upped.  But, 
ni  tell  you.  If  I  came  over  here  right  now, 
I'd  re-up  because  I  know  what  It's  like  out 
there.  The  only  reason  why  I  dldnt  re-up 
was  because  my  wife  would  never  forgive 
me  If  I  did.  But  If  It  wasnt  for  her,  Td 
have  dons  It  and  got  the  hell  out  at  the 
fleld." 

Sgt.  1st  CI.  Oraham  X.  Newshafter,  88 
years  old.  31  of  tbsm  In  the  Army,  worked 
In  the  First  Cavalry  re-enllstment  office  In 
Phuocvlnh  In  October. 

"Ws  havs  19  oarser  eounsslors  hers  and 
w  serve  the  psopls  right  and  there  on  ths 
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L.Z.'s."  he  said.  "We  have  a  quota  system 
for  the  flrst-termers — 90  a  month,  or  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  our  total  division 
strength.  I  dont  know  how  many  men  re- 
enllst  to  get  out  of  the  field.  But.  remem- 
ber, this  Is  the  only  war  we've  fought  In 
which  the  Army  gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  get  out  of  the  field." 

In  August,  out  of  138  First  Cavalry  draftees 
and  enlistees  on  their  first  hitch  who  re- 
enllsted,  121  were  11  bushes. 

Tn  Chulal  on  Christmas  eve.  a  chaplain 
for  the  Amerlcal  Division,  Capt.  Max  Sulli- 
van, who  was  decorated  for  bravery  for 
having  spent  so  much  time  during  several 
battles  with  the  grunts,  talked  about  their 
re-enllstment  dilemmas.  "When  they  have 
an  Intense  problem  like  that,  aggravated  by 
fear.  I  tell  them  to  think  It  over.  I  tell  them. 
'If  you  like  the  Army,  re-upplng  may  be  a 
good  Idea.  If  you  dont.  think  about  It.  be- 
cause you  are  extending  your  sentence.'  " 

Sullivan's  division,  the  largest  In  Vietnam, 
has  consistently  fought  sharp,  bloody  bat- 
tles In  the  mountains  to  the  west.  It  also 
has  consistently  had  one  of  the  highest  re- 
enllstment  rates  In  Vietnam.  "This  month." 
said  Sgt.  MaJ.  Paul  Shaffer,  an  enlistment 
noncommissioned  officer  for  10  years,  "we 
have  hopes  of  setting  another  record.  We 
have  one  man  hit  every  firebase  at  least 
every  two  weeks." 

On  a  slzzllngly  hot  day  In  August.  It  was 
less  than  Ironic,  then,  when  a  helicopter 
touched  down  on  Landing  Zone  Center,  on 
a  hill  above  the  Hlepduc  Valley  northwest 
of  Chulal.  and  dropped  off  a  re-enllstment 
sergeant. 

That  was  the  day  that  a  ragged,  demoral- 
ized, exhausted  company — Alpha,  Third 
BatUUon.  21st  Infantry.  Amerlcal  Division — 
trudged  up  the  hill  from  a  week  of  hell  In 
the  valley  below  with  only  half  the  men 
It  had  started  with.  World-famous  Company 
A,  the  one  that  had  refused,  for  an  hoiir, 
to  go  to  war,  was  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity by  the  United  States  Army  to  re- 
enllst.  to  serve  for  three  more  years,  but  not 
"out  there."  By  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
re-enllstment  sergeant's  results,  remarked 
one  officer,  had  been  "outstanding." 


SCHOOL  BUS  SAFETY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
lack  of  national  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards in  the  manufacture,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  inspection  of  school 
buses  unnecessarily  endangers  18  million 
pupils  each  day.  Some  34,000  of  the  Na- 
tion's 250.000  school  buses  are  involved 
in  accidents  each  year  with  80  percent 
of  the  injuries  suffered  by  pupils  thrown 
against  imyielding  metal  and  plastic 
seats  and  poles  inside  the  bus. 

What  is  doubly  distressing  is  the  avail- 
ability of  the  expertise  and  knowledge 
within  the  government,  university,  and 


scientific  communities  to  considerably 
reduce  such  injuries. 

Dr.  Seymour  Charles  and  Annemarie 
Shelness,  in  an  article  published  in  the 
November  issue  of  "Pediatrics,"  describe 
the  present  lack  of  attention  to  school 
bus  safety  and  recommend  safety  stand- 
ards to  be  immediately  instituted.  The 
article  also  provides  State-by-State  sta- 
tistics that  should  be  of  wide  interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "How  Safe 
is  Pupil  Transportation?"  published  In 
the  November  supplement  to  Pediat- 
rics, Journal  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Safe  Is  Popn.  TaAMSPORTATioN? 

(By  Seymour  Charles,  M.D.,  and  Annemarie 
Shelnees) 
WhUe  the  American  school  bus  Is  claimed 
to  be  the  safest  form  of  passenger  trans- 
portation, a  recent  survey  of  accident  rates 
and  hazards  revealed  by  the  Physicians  for 
Automotive  Safety  (PAS)  Indicated  substan- 
tial deficiencies  In  school-bus  safety.  Indi- 
vidual states  reported  a  confiislng  disparity 
In  safety  regulations;  no  state  possessed  an 
optlnuil  situation.  No  uniform  national 
standards  for  the  medical  qualification,  se- 
lection, training,  and  supervision  of  bus 
drivers  exist.  Existing  scientific  knowledge 
concerning  safety,  like  that  reported  by  the 
TTnlverslty  of  California  at  Loe  Angeles  In- 
stitute of  Trafllc  and  Transportation's  study 
on  school  bus  collisions,  have  not  been 
widely  applied  for  pupil  and  driver  protec- 
tion. The  collision  experiments  vilth  anthro- 
pometric dummies  as  "passengers"  were  set 
up  to  eetabllsh  the  feasibility  of  using  seat 
belts  or  other  restraining  devices  for  young- 
sters In  school  buses.  The  findings  cover 
these  and  many  other  aspects  of  vehicle  de- 
sign. Some  of  the  recommendations  are :  seat 
backs  should  be  raised  to  a  height  of  28 
Inches;  seat  backs  must  have  effective  pad- 
ding on  the  rear  panels  and  strong,  well- 
padded  arm  rests;  seat  belts  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  passengers  but  only  in  com- 
bination with  the  safety  seats  described 
above:  drivers  of  school  buses  should  wear 
seat  belts;  seats  must  be  anchored  securely 
to  the  fioor  to  withstand  collision  forces  of 
up  to  30  O;  windows  should  remain  In  place 
even  after  being  struck  by  passengers'  heads 
or  shoulders:  rigid,  protruding  structures 
inside  the  vehicle  should  be  eliminated  If 
possible  or  recessed:  no  standees  should  be 
permitted;  at  least  four  emergency  exits 
should  be  provided — the  matter  of  evacua- 
tion requiring  further  study;  and  school  dis- 
tricts should  conduct  fire  drill  demonstra- 
tions with  Instructions  to  children  to  stand 
well  out  of  the  way  of  traffic  after  leaving 

TABLE  1.— SCHOOLBUS  REQUIREMENTS 


the  bus.  Bus  safety  Is  often  compromised  by 
lack  of  adult  monitors,  children  crowded 
Into  standing  and  hazardous  construction  of 
bus  interiors. 

School  buses  operate  under  a  number  of 
favorable  conditions.  Few  buses  are  on  the 
roads  during  peak  accident  periods;  they 
are  usually  conspicuous  because  of  their  size, 
color,  and  markings.  They  are  surrounded  by 
an  aura  of  "sanctity,"  subjected  to  periodic 
Inspection  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  me- 
chanical failure,  and  are  basically  of  stronger 
construction  than  other  vehicles  on  the  road. 
As  populations  grow,  urban  sprawl  Increases 
and  use  of  school  buses  for  many  public 
events,  and  private  preschools  and  other  edu- 
cational ventures  Increase,  these  safety  ad- 
vantages will  diminish.' 

The  school's  traditional  community  safety 
rule  makes  bus  safety  emphasis  even  more 
Important.  Judging  by  the  evidence  com- 
piled by  the  PAS  survey,  many  safety  rec- 
ommendations have  not  been  Implemented 
across  the  country.  Based  on  the  national 
survey  conducted,  the  following  measures 
are  urged  for  each  school  district:  (1)  A 
physical  examination  prior  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  school-bus  driver  and  annually 
thereafter.  (2)  School-bus  drivers  to  be  over 
25  and  under  60  years  of  age.  (3)  Any  person 
hired  to  operate  a  school  bus  to  be  required 
to  attend  a  Job  training  coiirse  before  being 
permitted  to  drive  passengers;  this  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  annual  refresher  courses.  (4)  Stand- 
ards for  school-bus  design  to  be  set  Immedi- 
ately based  on  UCLA  research  recommenda- 
tions; other  proven  school-bus  safety  fea- 
titres  now  available  as  optional  equipment 
to  become  standard.  (5)  Seat  belts  for  the 
use  of  school-bus  drivers  to  be  Installed  Im- 
mediately and  the  wearing  of  the  belts  to 
be  a  condition  of  employment.  (6)  National 
school  bus  chrome,  the  familiar  yellow  color, 
to  be  required  for  all  vehicle&carnrlng  school- 
children. (7)  Effective  crash  padding  to  be 
developed  and  Installed  to  cover  exposed 
steel  seat  and  guard  rails  In  buses  currently 
In  use.  (8)  The  protection  of  passengers  In 
front  seats  to  receive  Immediate  attention 
In  buses  currently  In  use.  (9)  Standing  In 
school  buses  to  be  forbidden.  (10)  Bus 
transportation  to  be  provided,  regardless  of 
distance  from  school.  If  walking  Is  hazard- 
ous. (11)  Principles  of  highway  safety,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  school-bus  safety,  to 
be  taught  in  schools  from  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade.  (12)  Road-crossing 
drills  (to  and  from  the  stopped  bus)  and  bus- 
evacuation  drills  to  be  held  frequently.  (13) 
Adult  monitors  to  ride  on  all  buses.  (14) 
Uniform  and  Itemized  records  of  school-bus 
accidents  to  be  kept  in  every  state.  The 
Tables  I  and  n  summarize  the  legal  and  In- 
Jury  reporting  circumstances  for  each  state 
as  they  are  reported.  As  educational  Institu- 
tions, the  school  systems  of  our  country 
should  teach  by  example.  A  safe  school  bus 
situation  combined  ^th  more  effective  leg- 
islation and  education  are  critical  Ingredi- 
ents In  protecting  the  lives  of  this  nation's 
children. 


Seat  Mts  for  bus- 

Driver  a|e 

Seat  belb  for  bus- 

Driver  age 

drjvars 

limits 

Disbjcts 
requiring 

drivers 

limits 

Districts 
requiring 

RMuirad    Districti 
by  Mw  or    which 

Medical 

Required    Districts 
by  law  or    wtiich 

Medical 

eumina- 

trainini 

examina- 

training 

rtgula-       have          Standees 

Mini-      Maxi-    tion 

for 

regula-      have 

Standees 

Mini-      Maxi- 

tion 

for 

Stile                 tion            installed     permitted 

mum      mum    required 

drivers 

State 

tion           installed 

permitted 

mum      mum 

required 

drivers 

Alabama 

Alaska no 

Idaho 

-.  yet.»b 

.  10%.  L.... 

i8 

pr/e.  an... 

.  some. 

(y4D 

19 pr/e,  an.  . 

.  none. 

Illinois 

..  no 

.  none 

21 

pr/e.  an... 

-  70%. 

Arizona no 8% tooe 

21          6S    pr/e,  an... 

an. 

Indiana 

-.  yes 

.  none 

21 

pr/e.  an... 

.  some. 

Arliansas no enlimited  .. 

17                an 

30%. 

Iowa 

..  yes,nb...-.'. 

..  yes iH 

none 

dels 

pr/e 

pr/e,  an... 

some 

Calilornia no some acne 

;» pr/e,tri... 

Kansas 

none_.,... 

16 

Colorado yes,  nb...  some...    aona 

U pr/a,  an... 

some. 

Kentucky 

.-  yes,  nb 

unlimitsd.    . 

Connactiait no none eone 

21 ^/a.an... 

noea 

X. 

, 

Delawan no nona aniimitad... 

21          70    pr/e.bi.... 

.  none. 

Louisiana 

..  ye$,nb 

unlimited.  . 

18          65 

none 

Rorida yes,  nb 

unlimited- 

17 pr/e,  an... 

80%.  c. 

Maine 

. .  yes.  nb 

none 

18 

an_ 

g*>ff» 1*%.  n«> J0% 

18         65    pr/e.  an... 

Maryland 

-.  yes 2S%.b... 

20% 

21          65 

pr/e.  an... 

.  alL 

Hawaii no none I6H% 

20 pr/e.  an-bi. 

MassKhusetts. 

.  no 

25% 

21 

pre/e 
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Statf 


SMt  btlh  lor  bus- 
dtivtn 

Ktd    Districts 
or    whieii 
h<v« 
instalM 


Drivtrat 
hmits 


tien 


SMndMS 
ptrmitttd 


Mini- 
imim 


KMiul 
•uinin** 
twn 
riquirod 


Districts 

roquirini 

Irwnini 

lor 

drivtrs 


Mtchiia"' 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana   . . 
Nebraska.. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


no 

no.  BP. 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


none_ 

. .  3'-    . 


unlimited.. 
non*  . ... 
unlimited, 
unlimited. 
unlMnilad. 


21 pr/e.an... 

18 .  pie.an    .. 

17  70    pre, an all. 

16  pr;t.a«.... 

21  pr/e,tri.... 

pr/t.in — 

6i    pre.  an all,  L 


Seat  belts  lor  bus-  Driver  aft 

drivers  '""'» 


SUte 


Required  Districts 

by  law  or  which 

regula-  have  Standees         Mini- 

tion  installed      permitted         mum 


Maii- 
mum 


Medical 
eiamina- 
tion 
required 


Districts 

requiring 

training 

tor 

drivers 


New  Jersey no 

New  Mexico no 

New  York  no 

North  Carolina...  no 

North  Dakota no 

Ohio y«s,  nb. 

Oklahoma y«»,  "b- 


1V~c. 


W 


2<rr... 

ZV-r... 


lITr.. 


17 

21 
21 
II 
21 
IS 
IS 
21 
dels 


70 


Si 


.  pr/e.M. 

pr  e.  an . 
.  none '... 

pre,  an. 
.  pr/«,  an. 

(•)- 


most 

some, 
all 

all. 
some. 


Oregon..  ... 
Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee. . . . . 

Teias 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  .  . 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


no.  none 20^1.. 

no    .   .   .  some none. 

no       ...  none none.. 

yes.  nb...  none 2S%- 

yes.  nb 

ye»,rt 

yw all.... 

no 

no 

.  yes..      .  some. 

yes..     

yes.nb KTc 

yes.nb...  2H''r...-  "O"*    

no ♦% unlimited,! 


20% 

20T, 

20r, 

lO^r.E... 

unlimited 
unlimited. 


II 

21  . 

21 

16 

16 

21 

17 

21 

II 

16 

18 

21 


S5 


6S 
6& 


6S 


<•) 

pi/e,  an... 

an 

none 

pr/e.  an... 
pre,  an... 


6S 


pr.'t,  an. 

pr/e.  an. 
pr.e.  an. 
pr/e.  bi  . 
pr/e.  an. 


21 pre,  tri. 

16  70    pr/a.  an. 


loint. 

all.  T. 
none. 

20%. 


all 

all  T,. 
most 
11'^ 


Note-  an-annualW    b-buses.  not  districts,  bi  =  biannually ;  BP  -  bill  pending;  c=-eounties. 
not  dSirib   dl^6  ind  17  with  driver  education  only:  E  =  (0-.  in  emergency  only.  nb.r>ew 
h!s«o7riDnortt)  employment,  s-short  disfaiKes  only:  t  =  a  10  hour  program    T  =  12-hou 
cla^riom  6  hZZmV^Uz*  hours  p,e-secvK:e,  12  hours  in-seryice.  t,i=tr«nnually.  i^not 
to  eiceed  maximum  capacity  estatlished  by  manutacturer. 


I  For  over  6S  only. 

>  5  vears  tor  those  under  65;  every  year  tor  those  over  6b.  .c     .■    -. 

•  3  Jm"  tor  those  18  to  3b;  2  years  lor  those  35  to  45;  1  year  lor  those  «5  and  over. 
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Pupils 


State 


Pupils 
transported 


Number  of 
Annual  vehicles 
mileage  in  use 


Atti- 
dents 


Passengers 


To  and  Irom  bus 


Busdrivers 


Others 


ToUl 


Injured 


Killed      Injured 


Killed 


Injured         Killed      Injured         Killed      Injured 


Killed 


AlatMma i,i-iAA- 

Alaska ,2^000 

Aruona >a.«9« 

Arkansas .  WJ.OU 

Californa LWOOO 

Colorado 150,000 

ConnectiCHt. 254,124 


2.211 


Delaware. 


50,000 


FlorKto 350,406 

Georgia 5W.W 

Hawaii S'no 

Idaho            10,017 

imnSs  ::.:.::r- m".**' 

Indiana 5S!'2i? 

Iowa ?S'35i 

Kansas >25.«» 


31,806 

127,000 

22.000 

17,644 

5.600 

37.292 

53,702 


22S  . 

1,250 
3,534 
9,596 

3,000 

2,300 

700 

3,654 

5.046 


M 

9 

61 

17 

■9,151 

167 

122 

11 

1 

0 
2S 

0 


21 

1 

11 

2 

231 

12 

201 


(Total  injuries  101;  killed  3) 


10.S49 
68,516 

52.244' 
32,000 


1.330 
9,000 
7.000 
5.997 
5,200 


236 

>226  . 

152 

•  565 

416 

346 

19 


(Injured  17:  killed  3) 


21 

40 
17 
90 
14 


Louisiana •79,  l« 

Maine »«.2« 

MaryUnd 

Massachusetts 378.501 

Mch*Mu fO,000 

Minnesota, 379,b«Z 

SlS^J!*'"".::::.:::::".'..'"  458.813 

42,877 


Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska. 


55.000 


H,^ Z*'^ 

New  Hampshire .5  SS 

NewJersey *f'^ 

NewMeiMO 9?  «' 

NewYorfc *-2J5si 

North  Carolina 'T?- SS 

North  OakoU .?1^ 

Ohio ?»»0 

Oklahoma 1M.801 

Oreeon                            331.  UUU 

P^Tsyiviniav:::: 1.000.000 

Rhode  Island ,?TSii 

South  Carolina 341.000 


South  Dakota. 

TSAfMSSvV.  •  •  • 


31.627 
420.667 


Teas «».rai 

Utah      W,000 

Vermont. .U'lS^ 

Virgima "«•*" 

WashiMlM    M1,5H 

WestvSrinia 2|2.J» 

Wisconsin 351.995 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


39,796 

13,673 
96.000 

25.262 

76,000 
56.165 
43,904 
55.090 
12.327 

18.000 

3,742 

7.078 

28,468 

12,174 
145. 576 
69.000 
23.339 
77.000 
28.523 
22.000 

5.  516 
37,000 

11,073 

44,580 

78,294 
6,000 

6,525 
49.347 
31.473 
21.606 
68,000 


5.530 

1,403  . 
3.500 

4,969 

7,700 
6,139 
5,241 
6.191 
1,064 

2.100 

508  . 

947  . 
7,500 
1,516 

16.000 
9.000 
1.810 
9,300 
3,«7 
2,770 

10,000 

410 

5.011 

1.0S7 

4.556 

7,717 
173 
745 
5,945 
3.422 
2.236 
6.583 


181 


(total  InjuriM  41;  kitM  4) 


257 
84 


27 


aolal  injuries  82:  killed  2) 


•  356  (TP)  253 

•311  325 

164  81 

336  86 

28  16 


28 
2 
0 
7 


IS 
79 


43 


(Total  injuries  19;  killed  1) 


SS 

•63 

721 

1.156 

64 

1,059 

78 

222 

668 

81 

291 

25 

206 

418 
34 


• 
3 

535 

294 
19 
72 
82 
25 

282 
6 

134 


0. 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 


1 

18 
II 

0 

/S 

3 
16 

1 
10 


(Injured  52;  kMM  0) 


IS 
I 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 
10 

0 

0 

10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


10 

2 

5 

117 

7 
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Pupils 


Stale 


Pupils 
transported 


Annual 
mileage 


Number  of 

vehicles 

In  use 


Acci- 
dents 


Passengers 


To  and  from  bus 


Busdrivers 


Others 


Total 


Injured         Killed      Injured         Killed      Injured         Killed      Injured         Killed      Injured 


Killed 


Wyoming. 


24.093 


4.495 


782 


•36 


(Total  injuries  5) 


5   (I) 


ToUl 14,709,355     1,677,960        203,994 


In  46 
SUtes 


In  44 
SUtes 


In  47 
States 


11,637 

In  41 
States 


2,998 


14 


123 


28 


202 


1,193 


46 


3,928 


95 


In  30 
States 


In  29 
States 


In  28 
States 


In  28 
States 


In  29 
States 


•  California— calendar  year  1966. 
'Georgia -1965-66. 

•  Illinois -1965-66. 
<  Michigan-1965 

•  Minnesota— calendar  year  1965. 

•  New  Mexico- 1965-66. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  Itiid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
514)  to  extend  programs  of  assistance 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  conslderatlcm  of  the  bill. 

tMr.  KIiTiKNDER  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  Is  the 
pending  business? 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  amendment  No.  481  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
and  others  to  H.R.  514,  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
lender)  has  been  recognized  imder  a 
previous  order. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  Senate  is  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississii;>pi  and  also  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  presenting  un- 
deniable facts  Eis  to  the  operation  of  the 
school  desegregation  program  through- 
out the  coimtry. 

FORCED    IKTECRATION 

Mr.  President,  I  took  my  oath  of  office 
as  a  Senator  33  years  ago  last  month. 
Within  a  year  after  I  took  my  oath  we 
begaif  a  debate  on  a  so-called  dvU  rights 


^  North  Carolina— 1965-66. 
•  Virginia— 1965-66. 
<  Wyomlng-1965-66. 

Note:  (I)  =  incomplete  tigures  and  therefore  not  included  in  totals;  TP=total  passengers. 
Figures  are  for  1964^5  unless  otherwise  specified. 


issue,  and  practically  every  year  until 
now  we  have  had  discussions  on  the 
subject  Our  great  Capital,  the  city  of 
Washington,  had  a  population  then  of 
about  a  half  million  people,  34  percent  of 
whom  were  blacks  and  the  rest  whites. 
Since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
of  1954,  and  In  part  due  to  that  decision, 
the  population  has  changed  considerably. 
I  heard  on  the  radio  last  week  that  blacks 
now  constitute  68  to  73  percent  of  the 
population. 

We  had  no  serious  difficulty  33  years 
ago,  but  recent  efforts  to  integrate  the 
races  by  force  have  led  to  much  trouble. 
I  never  dreamed  that  I  would  ever  see 
Washington  burned  from  my  office  win- 
dow: and  that  happened  about  2  years 
ago.  The  difficulties  between  the  two 
races  at  that  time  had  increased  very 
much.  Since  all  of  this  effort  to  achieve 
forced  Integration  has  taken  place,  there 
has  been  a  growth  of  ill  feeling  between 
the  blacks  and  whites,  to  the  lasting 
detriment  of  all  our  citizens — black  and 
white  alike.  None  of  us  like  to  see  that; 
and  it  Is  my  considered  judgment  that 
imder  a  national  policy  of  freedom  of 
choice  this  problem  would  probably  be 
solved  without  the  use  of  arms,  force, 
harassment,  and  Intimidation  against 
school  districts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SOUTHERN    PROBLEMS   AKO   SOUTHERN    PROGRESS 

It  is  true  that  the  South  has  been 
backward  in  its  educational  program.  I 
can  well  remember  when  I  attended 
school  in  my  State.  I  started  out  when  I 
was  7  years  old.  The  first  school  I  at- 
tended In  1897  was  not  a  pubUc  school- 
house  but  a  small  shanty  that  was  the 
abandoned  home  of  someone.  The  school 
board  of  Terrybonne  Parish  leased  this 
shanty  and  made  it  into  a  school. 

At  that  time,  the  i>eople  of  my  parish 
were  unable  to  build  schools  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  we  did  not  have  the  tax 
base.  CXir  State  was  poor,  very  poor.  The 
South  was  only  poor  and  remained  so 
until  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  Only 
5  or  6  years  ago  I  attended  a  fimction 
In  my  parish  to  celebrate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  first  public  school  con- 
structed from  tax  money  in  the  ward 
or  area  of  the  State  where  I  was  raised. 

We  had  only  one  school  in  the  entire 
(Mirish,  the  largest  in  the  State,  that 
was  constructed  from  public  funds  and 
that  was  in  the  city  of  Houma,  the  par- 
ish seat. 

Times  were  hard  during  all  that 
period.  Mr.  President,  and  It  was  only 


many  years  later  that  we  were  atle  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  in  order  to  es- 
tablish within  our  parish  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  built  from  public 
fimds.  The  construction  was  rather  slow 
due  to  an  insufficient  tax  base.  But  in 
the  year  1926  the  search  for  oil  and  gas 
culminated  in  success,  and  the  first  oil 
well  discovered  in  the  area  where  I  live 
began  to  produce  oil.  From  then  on, 
financial  conditions  In  my  area  began 
to  look  up. 

As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  start  the. 
construction  of  many  schools  through- 
out my  area.  And  with  that,  we  were 
able  to  provide  good  education  not  only 
for  the  whites  but  also  for  the  blacks. 
The  schools  for  the  blacks  were  just  as 
modem  as  the  schools  for  the  white. 

Not  only  did  we  have  a  custom,  but  it 
was  the  law  at  that  time  that  the  14th 
amendment  was  met  by  giving  to  all  cit- 
izens equal  facilities.  Under  that  doc- 
trine, the  South,  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  many,  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  which  today  refuse 
to  admit  that  they  ever  consciously 
took  part  in  any  kind  of  segregation  of 
the  races  in  schools  or  elsewhere,  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  schools  that  were 
separate  but  equal. 

I  think  that  worked  very  well.  In  our 
higher  education  institutions  in  Louisi- 
ana even  before  the  1954  decision,  some 
blacks  enrolled  in  our  State  colleges,  and 
after  that  decision  many  did.  This  situa- 
tion was  developing  to  a  large  degree  in 
the  absence  of  high-handed  coercion 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  since  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Court  and  by  the 
Congress  to  enforce  integration,  suspi- 
cion has  devel<H>ed  among  the  whites 
and  the  blacks  of  the  South — a  state  of 
affairs  that  I  have  never  experienced 
before. 

WASHINGTON.    D.C.:     A    CASE    HISTORY 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  let  us 
say,  when  I  first  came  here  one  could 
sense  little  or  no  trouble  between  the 
blacks  and  the  whites.  It  was  only  after 
efforts  were  made  to  force  Mtegration  of 
Negroes  and  whites  that  great  trouble 
ensued. 

Today  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
Ix>pulation,  as  I  have  just  stated,  has  in- 
cresised  somewhat,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Negroes  and  whites  has 
changed  a  good  deal.  As  I  said,  the  esti- 
mate ts  that  almost  three-quarters  of  the 
population  of  Washington  is  black,  in 
contrast  to  about  37  or  38  percent  when 
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I  first  came  to  Washington  33  years  ago. 
What  do  we  find  now  In  the  schools? 
When  I  first  came  to  Washington  there 
were  separate  schools.  Later  on.  when  ef- 
forts were  made  to  force  integration,  we 
see  a  changed  picture. 

I  am  informed  that  93  percent  of  the 
students  in  the  public  schools  in  the  city 
of  Washmgton  are  blacks;  the  rest  are 
whites.  And  what  has  happened  in  the 
city  of  Washington  will  happen  in  many 
areas  of  our  whole  Nation,  where  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  population  Is 
black. 

Take  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where 
the  populaUon  in  1933  was  about  the 
same  as  It  was  in  Washington  and,  per- 
centagewise, the  blacks,  and  whites  were 
about  the  same.  The  proportion  of  Negro 
chUdren  to  white  chUdren  in  the  schools 
was  in  about  the  same  ratio,  38  to  62.  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  But  today,  be- 
cause of  forced  integration— which,  as  I 
say.  is  contrary  to  the  law.  as  I  shall  point 
out  in  a  few  minutes— the  proportion  of 
Negroes  to  whites  in  the  schools  is  not  38 
to   62.   but   about   62   to   38— Just   the 

I  know  that  that  is  not  good  for  the 
country.  Certainly  It  is  not  good  for  the 
Negroes  in  whose  interest  it  is  supposed 
to  be  happening.  . 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  of  all  this  is 
that  iay  attempting  to  force  an  integra- 
Uon  which  the  great  majority  of  both 
races  do  not  want,  we  are  about  to  cause 
a  general  breakdown  in  our  southern  ed- 
ucational systems.  The  Ironic  tragedy  is 
that  foremost  among  the  sufferers  are 
the  ones  we  are  supposedly  trying  to  help, 
the  Negroes. 

As  I  shall  try  to  show  during  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  the  big  question  now 
is  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Do  we 
impose  on  the  rest  of  the  NaUon  the  sort 
of  system  which  has  evolved  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  do  we  back  off 
and  take  another  sober  look  at  the  whole 
matter? 

CONOBKSSIONAL    INTENT    IN    »••«    ACT 

As  I  shall  point  out,  Mr.  President,  and 
as  I  have  stated  on  occasion  in  the  past, 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  would  never 
have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books 
except  for  the  fact  that  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  saw  fit  to  place  in  the  law  an 
escape  for  large  cities  of  the  North  and 
other  areas  in  the  country,  by  defining 
"integration"  as  not  meaning  the  busmg 
of  children  from  one  school  to  another, 
or  from  one  district  to  another  district. 

In    addition,    there    was    a*j?roviso 


aypr 

to  tne( 


actions  they  were  about  to  undertake 
were  in  violation  of  the  law.  Under  this 
principal  of  anarchy  and  of  disrespect 
for  authority.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  in  this  country  a  situation  which 
must  be  corrected  soon,  for  unless  it  is. 
I  do  not  see  any  hope  for  us  to  attain 
peace  and  quiet  in  many  of  the  cities  of 
our  country,  particularly  here  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  some  pre- 
pared remarks.  Not  that  I  am  InvlUng 
anyone  to  suy.  but  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
of  the  100  Senators,  only  four  of  us  are 
In  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wes^  Virginia.  One  of 
whom,  if  the  Senator  will  yield.  Is  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd». 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen)  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Metcalf*.  I  just  wonder  how  we  can 
expect  Senators  to  vote  properly  or  study 
these  measures,  when  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  interest  In  the  subject. 

I  have  found,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
this  volatile  Issue  there  Is  more  politics 
than  anything  else  involved:  and  when 
politics  enters  Into  the  soluUon  of  a 
problem,  those  who  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem seem  to  lose  their  sense  of  reason.  It 
Is  a  terrible  thing  that  the  Senate  was 
not  here  to  listen  to  the  great  speeches 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  and  to 
hear  the  facts  that  were  presented  to 
the  Senate  to  Indicate  what  is  happening 
in  our  country. 

Our  educational  system  Is  breaking 
down  and.  I  repeat,  the  tragedy  of  it  all 
Is  that  those  we  are  trying  to  help  are 
the  ones  who  will  suffer  most. 

COSPONSO*    or    8TKNNI8    AMENDMENT 

I  Strongly  support.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  514.  proposed  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stenmis).  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Hollincs).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  "Mr.  Russell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  myself, 
and  many  other  Senators. 

As  an  aid  to  those  who  will  be  study- 
ing these  debates  in  days  to  come.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  481  >  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


placed  in  the  body  of  the  law  to  tHe  effect 
that  no  court  or  no  administrator  of  the 
law  would  have  the  right  to  bus  or  cause 
to  be  bused  children  from  one  school  to 
another,  or  from  one  school  district  to 
another. 

Yet,  Blr.  President,  In  spite  of  that, 
HEW  has  made  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  directly  opposite  and  contrary 
to  these  provisions  In  the  law,  as  I  shsdl 
describe  in  detail.  And  all  of  this,  Mr. 
President,  has  meant  a  lot  of  trouble  be- 
tween the  races,  with  riots,  destruction 
of  property,  and  open  violation  of  the 
law. 

I  can  well  recall  the  sUtements  of 
many  so-called  leaders,  both  black  and 
white,  who  have  openly  admitted  that 


Amendment  No.  481 
On  p«ge  46.  between  line*  4  and  5,  Inaert 
the  following  new  section: 

"DISCEIMINATION   ON    ACCOUNT   OF   KACE.   CEEEP, 
COLOB.    0«    NATIONAL    OKICIN    PEOHIBITED 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  refused  »d- 
mlsBlon  Into  or  be  excluded  from  any  public 
school  In  any  State  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

••(b)  Except  with  the  express  approval  of 
a  board  of  education  legally  constituted  In 
any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
having  Jurisdiction,  no  student  shall  be  as- 
signed or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  naUonal 
origin,  or  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  equal- 
ity In  attendance  or  increased  att*ndance  or 
reduced  attendance,  at  any  school  of  persona 
of  one  or  more  particular  races,  creeds,  col- 


ors, or  national  origins:  and  no  school  dis- 
trict, school  zone,  or  attendance  unit,  by 
whatever  name  known,  shall  be  established, 
reorganized,  or  maintained  for  any  such  pur- 
pose: Provided,  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a  pupil 
In  the  manner  requested  or  authorized  by 
his  parenu  or  guardian." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment  Is  a 
very  simple  one.  Its  first  section  restates 
the  law.  already  on  the  books,  that  it 
shall  be  Illegal  for  public  school  officials 
anywhere  In  this  country  to  refuse  ad- 
mission to  a  student  on  account  of  that 
student's  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

The  second  section  of  this  simple  and 
clearly  stated  amendment  will  make  it 
illegal  for  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  State  government 
to  force  a  child  to  attend  any  particular 
school  not  of  his  choice  on  account  of  his 
race,  creed,  color,  or  natlontd  origin  for 
the  piupose  of  achieving  what  has  be- 
come known  as  racial  balance  in  that 
school  or  school  system. 

The  latter  provision  contains  other  ele- 
ments: but,  in  essence,  it  would  provide 
specific  legislative  approval  for  what  we 
have  come  to  know  as  freedom  of 
choice. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  has  been  taken 
verbatim  from  a  statute  recently  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  State  law  In  question  Is  sec- 
tion 3201.  chapter  342.  which  was  ap- 
proved May  2,  1969.  and  which  became 
effective  September  1.  1969.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  law  was  en- 
acted last  year  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  we  are  now  asking  that  it  be  made 
the  national  law.  Why  anybody  should 
object  to  that,  I  cannot  see. 
The  law  reads  as  follows : 
Section  1 .  Section  thirty-two  hundred  and 
one  of  the  education  law  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••3201.  Discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  naUonal  wlgln  prohibited— 
"1.  No  person  shall  be  refused  admission 
Into  or  be  excluded  from  any  public  school 
in  the  State  of  New  York  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

••2.  Except  with  the  expreae  approval  of  a 
board  of  education  having  Jurisdiction,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  such  board 
having  been  elected,  no  student  shall  be  as- 
signed oj-  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin,  or  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  equal- 
ity In  attendance  or  Increased  attendance 
or  reduced  attendance,  at  any  school,  of  per- 
sons of  one  or  more  particular  races,  creeds, 
colors,  or  national  origins:  and  no  schbol 
district,  school  zone  or  attendance  unit,  by 
whatever  name  known,  shall  be  established, 
reorganized  or  maintained  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, provided  that  nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a 
pupil  In  the  manner  requested  or  authorized 
by  his  parents  or  guardian,  and  further  pro- 
vided that  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect.  In  any  way.  the  right  of 
a  religious  or  denominational  educational 
InatltuUon  to  select  Its  pupils  exclusively  or 
primarily  from  members  of  such  religion  or 
denomination  or  from  giving  preference  to 
such  selection  to  such  members  or  to  make 
such  selection  to  its  pupils  as  Is  calculated 
to  promote  the  religious  principle  for  which 
It  Is  established.'^ 

Section  3.  ThU  act  shaU   take  effect  on 
the  Orst  day  of  September  next  succeeding 
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the  date  on  which  it  iball  have  become  a 
law. 

It  can  easily  be  observed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  none  of  us  who  are  supporting 
this  amendment  wishes  to  do  anything 
more  than  to  apply  to  the  Nation  a  most 
sensible  rule  which  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  has  been  wise  enough  to  aiH^y  to 
Its  own  people. 

The  language  In  question  did  not  orig- 
inate in  the  South.  It  originated.  It  was 
debated,  and  it  was  only  very  recently 
enacted,  In  a  State  which  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  "liberal"  In  the  Union 
with  regard  to  matters  of  constitutional 
rights. 

The  good  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  through  their  representatives  of 
the  legislature  at  Albcmy.  have  taken  the 
highly  appnvriate  step  of  restating  and 
of  attempting  to  protect  one  of  their  own 
constitutional  rights ;  namely,  their  right 
of  freedom  from  being  forced  or  coerced 
l^  State  or  Federal  officials  Into  send- 
ing their  children  to  a  puUlc  school  not 
of  their  choosing  and  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  local  board  of  education,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  been  popularly 
elected. 

VIOLATION  OP  CONCEEaSIONAL  INTENT 

This  is  not  a  new  topic  for  debate  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  As  my 
colleagues  will  remember,  we  have  de- 
bated the  subject  on  two  or  three  previ- 
ous occasions:  and  In  each  case.  Con- 
gress has  stated  Its  intent  quite  clearly, 
only  to  have  its  obvious  will  disregarded 
a:.,  by  the  administration  then  In  power. 
3»  As  I  shall  point  out  In  these  remarics, 
this  willful  disregard  of  clear-cut  con- 
gressional intent  on  the  subject  of  "Free- 
dom of  Choice"  has  been  a  policy  of  both 
the  previous  administration  and  the 
present  one.  As  I  stated  In  my  remaiits 
of  December  17,  1969.  when  I  ^x>ke  in 
support  of  the  so-called  Whltten  amend- 
ment, I  can  well  recall  that  during:  the 
debates  on  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  this 
was  a  subject  of  considerable  importance. 

I  remember  very  well  the  then  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dlrksen,  refused  to  support  tlUe  IV  of 
the  act  unless  and  imtil  it  was  agreed 
that  nothing  In  the  act  would  authorize 
or  require  the  busing  of  children  In  or- 
der to  achieve  racial  balance  or  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago  I  was  at 
my  home,  and  next  to  the  little  piece  of 
land  I  own.  a  farm,  is  a  public  school. 
I  gave  6  acres  of  land.  Just  presented  it 
to  the  school  board,  to  construct  a  mod- 
em school.  This  school  happened  to  ad- 
join a  settiement  which  was  composed 
mostly  of  blacks,  called  MechanicsvUle. 
It  is  a  fine  school,  has  good  teachers.  I 
saw  and  heard  llttie  children  actually 
crying  when  they  were  forced  to  get  on 
a  bus  to  be  taken  20  miles  away  In  order 
to  balance  whites  and  blacks  In  a  school. 
Then  whites  from  other  schools  not  far 
away  were  brought  to  that  same  school 
In  order  to  attain  a  balance  between 
blacks  and  whites. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  farcical. 

This  Is  a  new  method  of  trying  to 
provide  social  equality  rather  than  a 
good  educati(»i. 

That  is  why  it  Is  not  wortdng. 


Since  the  proponents  of  the  1964  act 
could  not  possibly  have  attained  its  pas- 
sage virlthout  the  effective  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  Senator  Dirksen,  two 
specific  provisions  were  plsuied  in  the  bill 
to  make  it  quite  clear  the  Congress  in- 
tended to  keep  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  deny  the  right  of  a 
child — actually  his  parents — to  attend 
the  public  school  of  his  choice.  The  first 
of  these  provisions  appears  In  section  401. 
titie  I  of  the  1964  act  where  it  states  very 
plainly — and  listen  to  this  Mr. 
President — that : 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin;  but  •'desegrega- 
tion" shaU  not  mean  the  asslgnmenl  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  how  could  language  be 
written  more  plainly? 

This  language  not  only  describes  what 
"desegregation"  means  but  also  makes  it 
very  cleiu"  what,  in  the  specific  intent  of 
Congress  the  term  "desegregation"  shall 
not  mean.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it 
sasrs  emphatically  that  it  shall  not  mean 
"the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance." 

Still,  the  Senator  from  Illinois — ^the 
great  Mr.  Dirksen — in  his  great  wisdom 
and  In  his  great  desire  to  keep  his  people, 
both  black  and  white,  free  from  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  forced  school  in- 
tegration, insisted  that  still  another  pro- 
vision be  Inserted  into  the  1964  act.  He 
was  determined  that  the  issue  be  stated 
so  clearly  that  not  even  HEW  attorneys 
would  be  able  to  rewrite  the  law  on  this 
point  by  means  of  guidelines — or  so  he 
thought. 

Therefore,  in  section  407(a),  he  in- 
sisted on  a  provision  which  is  in  the  law 
of  the  land  today  and  It  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district 
to  another  school  district  In  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance 

This  is  clear  language,  Mr.  President. 
It  could  not  be  written  more  plainly.  Yet 
HEW  wrote  guidelines  which  actually 
violated  that  specific  law.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  most  of  the  trouble  is  being  gen- 
erated by  HEW  from  that  act. 

In  effect,  Congress  was  attempting 
then  to  write  into  law,  and  did  in  fact 
write  into  the  law.  the  very  same  rule 
adopted  last  fall  by  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature. 

Pew  of  us  expected  that  so  clear  a 
statement  of  congressional  intent  would 
be  so  totally  disregarded  and  so  fla- 
grantiy  violated  by  the  executive  branch 
and.  In  particular,  by  officials  of  HEW 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  who  are 
supposed  to  administer  the  law  as 
adopted  by  Congress  and  not  rewrite  it 
In  their  own  lms«e. 

ADVICE   TO   COMBTITTTENTS    IN    1004 

Although  I  Strenuously  opposed  adop- 
tion of  the  1964  act.  I  assumed  that  It 
would  be  fairly,  honorably,  and  impar- 
tially administered.  I  assumed  that  there 


would  be  no  discrimination  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  which  was  designed 
specifically  to  ouUaw  discrimination. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Allen  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  presumption,  I  appeared  on  the 
public  media  in  my  home  State  of  Loui- 
siana and  counseled  my  constituents  as 
follows : 

The  fact  remains  that,  until  changed  or 
repealed  by  the  Congress,  or  else  declared 
unconstitutional,  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  must  be  respected.  If  any  can  be 
defied  with  Impunity  by  citizens  or  groups 
of  citizens,  then  the  respect  for  all  law  wlU 
be  diminished.  The  result  would  be  wide- 
spread strife  and  discord  enveloping  our 
land — a  condition  which  leads  to  anarchy 
or  the  absence  of  law  and  order.  History  has 
taught  us  that  a  state  of  anarchy  Is  the 
hardest  master  of  all  political  forms;  it  leads 
without  fall  to  a  dictatorship  of  the  strong-  . 
est. 

The  new  so-called  civil  rights  law  .  .  . 

And  that  is  the  law  of  1964  that  I  was 
talking  about — 

will  be  resisted  In  many  parts  of  the  South 
and  there  Is  no  dout>t  that  It  will  be  difficult 
to  enforce.  But  if  Its  enforcement  Is  to  be 
resisted,  as  I  am  certain  It  will  be,  I  want 
to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible  that  it 
must  be  within  the  framework  of  the  orderly 
processes  established  by  law.  Any  other 
course  Is  foolhardy  and  indefensible — much 
more  indefensible  and  dangerous  than  It 
might  have  been  at  some  other  time  In  our 
nation's  past.  Flagrant  disobedience  and  vio- 
lence are  also  much  more  Inexcusable  than 
they  might  once  have  been.  If  such  a  course 
were  ever  justified,  the  justification  has  long 
since  disappeared. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  have  pointed  out  that 
when  Issues  bearing  the  label  of  dvU  rights 
are  brought  before  the  Congress,  otherwise 
sensible  men  seem  to  lose  their  power  to 
analyze  and  reason.  Emotionalism  becomes 
the  order  of  the  day.  I  have  deplored  such 
emotionalism  on  the  part  of  our  legislators, 
and  if  the  need  should  arise.  I  shall  deplore 
it  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  citizenry.  The 
coming  months  will  be  trying  ones  for  all  of 
us,  but  the  difficulty  must  be  met  with  calm 
and  reason,  and  not  with  violence  and  emo- 
tion. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  that  was  a  public 
statement  I  made  within  less  than  5 
hours  after  the  law  was  enacted.  I  was 
criticized  for  making  that  statement,  but 
it  was  not  long  after  I  made  it  that  many 
other  fine  southern  Senators  took  the 
same  attitude. 

"It  is  the  law  now.  Let  us  try  to  live 
with  it.  Unless  we  do,  anarchy  will  fol-     , 
low."  That  is  what  I  advised  jny  people.     | 

For  the  most  part,  I  believe  that  the  j 
vast  majority  of  my  constituents  have  j 
tried  to  follow  the  law.  They  respect  the 
law  and  detest  anarchy,  civil  disobedi- 
ence, and  racial  strife.  They  are  willing 
to  meet  anyone  half  way  on  any  prop- 
osition which  has  been  adopted  by  means 
of  the  democratic  process.  But  they  de- 
test and  react  harshly  toward  bureau- 
crats who,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  are 
themselves  plainly  violating  the  law  as  It 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

When  I  made  that  statement,  I  fdt 
sure,  as  did  many  other  Senators,  that 
the  law  as  enacted  would  be  followed. 
When  questionable  and  objectionable 
guidelines  were  issued  by  HEW.  we  tried 
oiu"  best.  We  visited  the  President,  then 
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President  Johnson.  We  visited  the  HEW 
Administrator  and  pointed  all  this  out 
to  him,  but  to  no  avail.  It  was  a  plain 
violation  in  my  book  of  what  Congress 
enacted,  as  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago 
from  the  law  itself. 

It  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  my  people  to  accept  edicts,  guidelines, 
and  dictates  from  Federal  officials  who 
have  not  been  elected  by  the  people,  who 
are  obviously  violating  the  congressional 
intent  of  the  laws  they  seek  to  enforce, 
and  who  deliberately  choose  to  misapply 
those  laws  to  only  one  section  of  the 
country. 

The  point  is.  Mr.  President,  that  I  was 
not  forced  to  give  this  advice  to  the 
people  I  represent.  President  Johnson 
was  our  Nation's  leader  then,  but  he  did 
not  try  to  twist  my  arm  on  this  matter. 
I  acted  voluntarily  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  white  and  black. 

I  have  no  use  for  the  doctrine  of  civil 
disobedience:  I  do  not  think  that  doc- 
trine has  a  valid  place  in  our  American 
culture  or  within  the  American  system  of 
government.  We  have  other  institutions 
and  political  processes  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  government.  These  should  be 
used:  they  have  been  used  successfully 
in  the  past. 

I  point  out.  however,  that  when  large 
numbers  of  the  population  feel  "put 
upon."  as  it  were:  when  they  find  i\o  re- 
course through  the  legislative,  poliT^al 
or  judicial  process,  they  may  be  fore 
to  go  against  their  own  better  judg- 
ment. 

This  is  what  is  happening  in  the  South 
today.  It  is  what  will  always  happen  in 
any  society  where  public  policies  are  de- 
veloped outside  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  outside  the  constraints  of  reality. 
Where  there  is  no  reality  in  the  law,  the 
people  will  act  to  create  their  own  in- 
stitutions in  line  with  their  own  experi- 
ence and  culture.  History  teaches  us  this. 
If  nothing  else,  and  we  cannot  escape  it 
by  judicial  decree  or  administrative  flat. 
I  think  my  colleagues  can  easily  see 
the  position  that  the  outlawing  of  free- 
dom of  choice  puts  me  in.  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  have  spoken 
against  civil  disobedience  at  the  time  it 
was  rampant  in  the  streets  of  the  Na- 
tion; I  spoke  against  its  use  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana  and  of  the  South. 
When  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was  on 
the  verge  of  t>eing  signed  Into  law.  I  told 
my  people:  "Here  Is  the  law;  many  of 
us  do  not  like  it.  It  Is  repugnant  to  us 
and  to  our  way  of  life,  but  until  it  Is  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  law  must  be  followed." 

Now  we  find  that  the  law  as  enacted 
by  the  Congress  and  as  representing  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress,  is  not  being  fol- 
lowed by  those  responsible  for  its  ad- 
ministration. So  I  have,  in  effect,  been 
placed  in  the  position  of  telling  the  citi- 
zens I  represent  to  obey  the  Federal 
Government,  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself  is  violating  the  law  and  its 
spirit.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  an  ab- 
horrent position  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  my  remarks  delivered  to  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana  on  July  4,  1964,  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Rkcou>  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Civn.  Rights  Bill  Sicnid  Imto  Law 
As  I  record  this  broadcast,  the  final  stage 
In  the  1964  •civil  rights"  battle  U  fading  out. 
and  the  President  will  soon  sign  the  bill 
Into  law,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  ad- 
vocate flagrant  and  perhaps  violent  opposi- 
tion to  any  statute  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
\t  declared  constitutional. 

The  great  majority  of  national  legUlatlon 
Is  enacted  because  of  a  need  for  regulations 
to  guide  the  people  of  our  nation  along  the 
paths  of  orderly  progress  to  bring  benefits 
to  all.  I  must  confess  that.  In  recent  years. 
It  has  seemed  to  roe  that  the  Congress  may 
have  acted  on  some  occasions  simply  to  put 
more  laws  on  the  books  without  good  and 
substantial  reason,  but  that  Is  neither  here 
nor  there  The  fact  remains  that,  until 
changed  or  repealed  by  the  Congress,  or 
else  declared  unconstitutional,  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  must  be  respected.  If 
any  can  be  defied  with  Impunity  by  citizens 
or  groups  of  citizens,  then  the  respect  for 
all  law  will  be  diminished  The  result  would 
be  widespread  strife  and  discord  enveloping 
our  land — a  condition  which  leads  to  an- 
archy or  the  absence  of  law  and  order.  His- 
tory has  taught  us  that  a  state  of  anarchy 
Is  the  hardest  master  of  all  political  form: 
It  leads  without  fall  to  a  dictatorship  of  the 
strongest. 

The  new  so-called  civil  rights  law  will  be 
resisted  In  many  parts  of  the  South  and 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  It  will  be  difficult  to 
enforce.  But  If  Its  enforcement  Is  to  be  re- 
ed, as  I  am  certain  It  will  be.  I  want  to 
emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible  that  It 
must  be  within  the  framework  of  the  or- 
derly processes  established  by  law.  Any  other 
course  Is  foolhardy  and  Indefensible — much 
more  indefensible  and  dangerous  than  It 
might  have  been  at  some  other  time  In  our 
nation's  past.  Flagrant  disobedience  and 
violence  are  sKso  much  more  Inexcusable 
than  they  might  once  have  t>een.  If  stich  a 
course  were  ever  justified,  the  justification 
has  long  since  disappeared. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  pointed  out  that 
when  issues  bearing  the  label  of  civil  rights 
are  brought  before  the  Conp'ess.  otherwise 
sensible  men  seem  to  lose  their  power  to 
analyze  and  reason.  Emotionalism  becomes 
the  order  of  the  day.  I  have  deplored  such 
emotionalism  on  the  part  of  our  legislators, 
and  If  the  need  should  arise.  I  shall  deplore 
It  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  citizenry.  The 
coming  months  will  be  trying  ones  for  all  of 
us.  but  the  difficulty  must  be  met  with  calm 
and  reason,  and  not  with  violence  and 
emotion 

We  In  the  Congress  fought  against  passage 
of  the  civil  rtghu  bill  with  reason  and  logic. 
A  spirit  of  accommodation  and  good  grace 
prevailed  during  the  debates,  although  the 
differences  and  disagreements  between  Sen- 
ators were  very  great,  sharp  and  deep.  Now 
that  the  bill  has  become  law.  In  spite  of  all 
our  efforts.  I  express  the  hope  that  after 
being  duly  and  properly  tested  In  the  courts 
and  Its  enforcement  brought  about  In  an  or- 
derly way  that  the  good  relations  which  for- 
merly existed  between  the  races  In  the  South 
will  be  restored. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  concept  of  "civil  dlsotiedl- 
ence".  As  you  may  know,  the  followers  of  this 
belief  feel  they  have  no  duty  to  obey  so- 
called  "bad"  or  "unjust"  laws,  and  that  they 
themselves  will  decide  which  laws  are  good  or 
bad.  just  or  unjust.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  spoken  out  against  this  doctrine,  and 
against  those  who  profess  to  follow  It. 

Now  we  have  before  us  a  law  with  which 
many  of  us  disagree,  and  wUl  find  hard  to 
obey.  But  it  is  the  law.  and  the  doctrine  of 
clvU  disobedience  has  no  more  credence  now 


than  It  did  before.  Groups  of  demonstrators 
and  others  who  attempt  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  shape  It  more  to  their 
liking  are  wrong  and  misguided  In  their  ac- 
tions. Other  persons  or  groups  who  may  in 
the  future  attempt  the  same  procedure  for 
different  reasons  will  likewise  be  wrong  and 
misguided.  These  questions  should  be  left  to 
the  orderly  procedures  of  the  courts,  where 
they  win  no  doubt  rest  for  many  years  to 
come. 

LSOAL  roauM  denixo 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
refuse  to  hear  arguments  on  suits  which 
have  been  filed  by  the  Governors  of  sev- 
eral Southern  States,  challenging  the 
legality  of  actions  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  administra- 
tive branch  and  the  judicial  branch  have 
been  able  to  rewrite  the  law  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  which  clearly  violates 
the  law  as  it  was  passed  by  Congress. 
However,  it  is  virtually  unthinkable  that 
the  highest  Court  in  the  land  will  not 
even  allow  the  Governors  of  seversd 
States  to  appear  and  to  plead  their  case. 
It  Is  similarly  distressing  that  the  ad- 
ministrative branch,  despite  its  role  as 
defendant  in  these  cases,  has  not  abso- 
lutely insisted  that  the  case  at  least  be 
argued  before  the  High  Court.  Obviously. 
HEW  is  violating  the  law  and  does  not 
want  to  appear  on  the  same  forum  as 
{uiyone  who  can  accurately  and  truth- 
fully demonstrate  that  it  is  violating  the 
law. 

Even  though  HEW  knows  that  the  final 
verdict  from  the  Supreme  Court  would 
probably  be  in  its  favor,  it  does  not  want 
the  embarrassment  and  l)ad  political 
publicity  of  being  depicted  in  legal,  prov- 
able terms  as  an  agency  which  flagrantly 
violates  congressional  intent. 

Nor  does  the  Supreme  Court  wsmt  to 
hand  down  a  written  decision  which  it 
cannot  document  convincingly  or  defend 
logically  without  admitting  to  the  world 
that  it.  like  HEW.  has  no  respect  what- 
ever for  congressional  intent  in  applying 
the  law  in  question. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  did  only  6  weeks 
ago  In  supporting  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment. I  charge  again  that  both  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  previous  one  have 
been  playing  games  with  words  in  an 
effort — a  highly  successful  effort.  I 
might  add— to  thwart  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. Despite  all  of  the  language  quoted 
above  and  despite  the  language  inserted 
into  the  HEW  appropriations  measure. 
Public  Law  90-577,  the  administration 
has  allowed  HEW  to  charge  ahead  with 
busing,  forced  Integration  and  a  wide 
variety  of  coercive  edicts  to  local  school 
districts  which  were  not  only  not  con- 
templated by  the  Congress  but  which 
the  Congress  specifically  attempted  to 
rule  out  on  several  different  occasions. 
In  effect.  HEW  continues  to  spend 
funds  approved  by  the  Congress  to  force 
school  districts  to  take  expensive  dis- 
ruptive measures  to  achieve  the  "racial 
balance"  which  the  Congress,  Itself,  has 
on  two  or  three  occasions  classified  as  an 
improper  objective  for  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds. 
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What  bothers  me  most  about  this  mat- 
ter, Mr.  President,  and  what  must  both- 
er any  reasonable  man  as  he  surveys  the 
situation  we  are  being  brought  to,  Is 
that  the  bureaucrats  of  HEW  are  at- 
tempting to  build  a  public  policy  con- 
structed largely  on  myth.  By  that  I  mean 
that  they  have  decided,  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  has  decided  that  racial  seg- 
regation is  bad  and  must  be  done  away 
with. 

But  at  the  same  time,  too  many  of 
the  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
no  doubt  represent  themselves  as  believ- 
ing that  social  integration  is  good  and 
must  be  enforced  upon  the  population  at 
all  cost.  Actually.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  these  representatives,  themselves,  do 
not  put  into  effect  the  beliefs  that  they 
profess  to  hold.  The  pity  is  that  they 
are  trying  to  push  their  fantasies  onto 
those  of  both  races  that  do  not  share 
them. 

As  a  short  digression  I  might  now  add 
that  we  know  very  little  about  the  social 
characteristics  of  the  operatives  of  HEW 
In  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  Compliance, 
either  here  in  Washington,  D.C..  or  out 
plowing  up  the  fields  of  southern  society. 
I  expect  that  we  would  find  that  the 
large  majority  of  them  are  native  to 
such  areas  of  the  country,  where  they 
have  experienced  no  realistic  contact 
with  another  race. 

Prom  this  lack  of  knowledge,  they 
have  gained  a  mythical  viewTJoint  on 
which  they  base  actions  and  attitudes. 
They  have  been  given  by  their  upbring- 
ing a  set  of  assumptions  that  say  -one 
thing  is  right  and  another  is  wrong.  The 
social  order  of  the  South  is  bad  and  the 
social  order  that  one  knew  as  a  chUd 
Is  good.  Unfortunately,  they  are  In  a 
position  of  power  to  bring  these  assimip- 
tions  into  play  before  they  have  really 
been  tested. 

The  point  I  am  driving  at  was  ably 
discussed  by  Mr.  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  a  re- 
spectable columnist  for  the  Washington 
Star.  Mr.  Noyes"  column  of  January  29. 
1970.  Is  entitled  "Accepting  Enforced 
Integration  as  Dogma."  In  effect,  the 
writer  wonders  where  we  are  going  and 
where  the  current  path  of  enforced  In- 
tegration will  lead  us.  He  concludes  by 
asking: 

Is  It  possible  that  enforced  Integration,  In 
Its  way,  Is  as  arbitrary  and  ruthless — and 
wounding  to  both  races — as  the  enforced 
segregation  that  It  has  replaced? 

Mr.  President,  I  ksk  consent  that  the 
article  I  have  referred  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators interested  in  the  subject  will  read 
the  article  and  many  other  articles  that 
have  been  written  lately. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ACCXPTINC    ENFOBCXS    iNTECmATION    AS    DOGMA 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

We  don't  talk  about  It.  but  It  comes  home 
to  us  In  small  ways  In  any  reading  of  the 
day's  news. 

A  couple  In  Oklahoma  City  are  sentenced 
to  spend  30  days  in  jail  and  fined  $1,000 
each  for  refusing  to  let  their  14-year-old  son 
transfer  to  another  school. 


A  survey  of  race  relations  on  American 
military  bases  throughout  the  world  warns 
that  "all  Indications  point  to  an  Increase  of 
racial  tensions." 

In  a  major  university,  black  students  meet 
to  demand  a  currtculvim  designed  to  the 
tastes  and  separate  dormitory  facilities. 

Why  are  these  things  happening? 

In  what  kind  of  a  free  society  are  parents 
fined  and  jailed  for  preferring  one  school  for 
their  child  over  another?  Why  are  racial 
antagonisms  on  the  rise  In  our  most  Inte- 
grated Institutions?  Is  the  black  separatism 
that  attracts  so  much  attention  today  sim- 
ply an  aberration  that  will  soon  disappear? 

These  questions,  perhaps,  should  not  be 
asked.  Race  prejudice  or  even  race  conscioiis- 
ness  as  a  subject  of  discussion  Is  taboo.  Six- 
teen years  ago.  It  was  outlawed  by  the  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  By  Its  ruling  In  19&4, 
tb^  country  was  firmly  committed  to  a  policy 
of  cros6-the-board  racial  Integration  at  all 
levels  of  the  society,  starting  In  kindergarten. 

The  edict,  to  be  sure,  was  not  an  instant 
solution.  It  has  been  fiercely  resisted  in  the 
South.  It  has  been  compiled  with  in  the 
North  more  In  form  than  in  fact.  It  has  taken 
countless  more  coiirt  rulings,  to  say  nothing 
of  laws,  speeches,  sit-ins  and  demonstra- 
tions, to  move  a  small  way  toward  the  goal. 
Today,  In  many  areas,  the  Integration  of  the 
society  along  racial  lines  is  still  a  fairly  dis- 
tant goal. 

But  the  goal  Is  still  there.  The  perfectly 
homogenized,  color-blind  society  Is  a  nation- 
al commitment  far  more  specific  than  the 
commitment  to  clean  up  our  rivers  or  stop 
polluting  our  air. 

Racial  separatism  Is  held  as  a  matter  of 
faith  to  be  the  ultimate  of  social  evils.  Its 
elimination — starting  at  the  lowest  level  of 
public  coercion,  the  elementary  schools — is 
officially  embraced  as  the  over-all  remedy  to 
social  Injustice. 

There  are  reasons  which  many  people,  per- 
haps most,  take  to  be  good  and  sufficient  for 
faith  In  racial  Integration  as  a  social  panacea. 

There  Is.  to  begin  with,  the  legacy  of 
slavery,  which  created  the  racial  problem  and 
left  in  Its  wake  apparently  inexpiable  guilt 
on  one  side  and  inexhaustible  resentment  on 
the  other. 

There  Is,  In  our  own  generation,  the  mon- 
strosity of  Nazism,  which  branded  everyone 
capable  of  feeling  with  an  awareness  of  the 
unspeakable  evils  that  racism  can  produce. 

There  Is,  finally,  the  theory  of  apartheid, 
with  all  the  passions  that  It  generates.  As 
It  Is  practiced  today,  as  an  Institution  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  the  subjugation  and 
exploitation  of  a  racial  majority.  It  Is  an 
cdlous  and  doomed  concept. 

Reason  enough,  one  might  suppose,  for 
forging  ahead  toward  the  other  pole.  Homog- 
enlzatlou  as  a  cure  for  the  evils  that  beset 
modem  societies  Is  virtually  unchallenged  as 
a  virtuous  and  infallible  nostrum.  As  a  sifb- 
ject  of  serious  scientific  Investigation,  the 
question  of  racism  is  virtually  off  Umlts. 

For  all  one  can  tell,  the  matter  Is  settled 
for  all  time.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
political  or  social  fact  of  our  generation,  the 
movement  toward  racial  integration  in  this 
country  seems  Irreversible.  Perhaps  It  should 
be. 

And  yet  the  questions  still  arise.  People 
still  are  thrown  In  jail  for  refusing  to  comply 
with  court  orders.  Black  and  white  soldiers 
who  eat,  sleep  and  fight  together  also  fight 
each  other.  University  students  demand  more 
awareness,  not  less,  of  the  color  of  their  skins. 

Before  the  question  Is  asked,  the  premise 
must  be  established.  Tlie  objectives  that 
racial  integration  is  supposed  to  achieve  are 
essential.  By  one  road  or  another,  this  coun- 
try must  achieve  a  successful  multiracial 
society.  Whatever  legal,  social,  economic  or 
educational  barriers  impede  the  advancement 
of  black  Americans  must  be  removed. 

But,  having  said  this  as  loudly  as  jxisslble, 
Mm  question  remains:  Aro  we.  in  fact.  In  the 


process  of  replacing  one  corrupting  dogma 
with  another?  Is  It  possible  that  enforced 
IntegraUon,  in  its  way.  If  as  arbitrary  and 
ruthless — and  wounding  to  both  races — as 
the  enforced  segregation  that  it  has  replaced? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  dislike  to  deal  In 
generalities,  but  I  suspect  that  many  of 
these  individuals  possess  a  cultural  back- 
ground very  similar  to  the  people  living: 
in  the  white  suburbs  surrounding  Wash- 
ington. They  work  in  the  Capital  City, 
they  drive  In  every  morning  and  out 
every  evening,  and  at  night  they  sit 
aroimd  at  social  gatherings  and  con- 
gratulate each  other  on  how  "liberal" 
they  are. 

UMOnSINE    LIBERALS 

Many  of  these  agents  are  representa- 
tives of  the  class  characterized  by  the 
only  telling  phase  that  came  out  of  the 
political  contest  for  the  mayorality  of 
New  York  City  last  fall.  These  are  the 
"limousine  liberals"  so-called  by  one  of 
the  New  York  candidates.  They  are  those 
who  refuse  to  accept  or  to  allow  their 
children  to  participate  in  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  their  actions  and  beliefs,  but 
are  prepared  to  see  others,  usually  poorer, 
usually  less  educated,  submit  to  the  con- 
sequences. 

This  is  blatant  hypocrisy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  anathema  to  me.  The  people 
in  the  big  cities  can  run  and  hide  and 
they  have  done  so.  They  have  fled  the 
battleground  of  a  changing  social  order. 
Where  can  the  populations  of  the  rural 
South,  in  the  country  parishes  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi — from  east  Texas  to  the 
Carolinas — where  can  these  people  run  to 
and  hide?  The  anwer  is  that  they  can- 
not, without  making  tremendous  finan- 
cial and  cultural  sacrifices  which  they 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear.  The 
answer  is  that  the  front  ranks  of  the 
battlefield  are  being  left  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  uneducated  of  both  races. 

The  drafters  of  public  policies  cannot 
long  escape  public  reality.  The  National 
Government  is  going  to  wake  up  one  day 
and  finally  realize  this,  and  I  pray  it  will 
not  be  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  January  26,  1970,  edition  of  the 
National  Observer  entitled  "Doubts  Grow 
About  School  Integration"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NosTHERN  WnrrES  Move  Odt — ^Doubts  Grow 
ABOtrr  School  Integration 

Washington,  D.C. — A  new  word  has  entered 
the  debate  over  segregation  and  Integration 
In  the  nation's  public  schools:  resegregatlon. 

In  dozens  of  cities,  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems once  almost  entirely  white  are  turning 
increasingly  nonwhlte.  This  trend,  produced 
by  the  familiar  exodus  of  whites  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  nonwhltes  to  the  inner  cities,  has 
been  going  on  for  more  than  30  years. 

Only  now,  however.  Is  it  becoming  a  matter 
of  prime  concern  to  Federal  officials.  A  new 
Federal  school  survey  shows  that  racial  Isola- 
tion exists  in  every  section  of  the  country 
and  that  Its  growth  is  most  n^ld  in  the  big 
Northern  cities.  This  fact  is  raising  new 
doubts  among  many  longtime  Integratlonlsts 
about  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  enforce  de- 
segregation In  the  schools.  Items: 

Several  years  ago,  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  searched  the  city  for  a  new  high- 
school  site  that  would  permit  optimum  racial 
Integration.  They  settled  on  a  neighborhood 
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of  modMt  owner-occupied  home*  near  the 
suburb  of  Shaker  Heights  that  was  80  per 
cent  white.  40  per  cent  black.  But  when 
John  r.  Kennedy  High  School  open«d  in 
\966.  M  per  cent  of  Its  pupils  were  black 
"There's  no  quesUon  the  decision  to  open 
that  school  accelerated  the  departure  of 
whites. "  says  Mrs.  Conella  Coulter  Brown, 
administrative  assistant  for  the  Cleveland 
schools. 

Edmondson  High  School  on  the  west  side 
of  Baltimore  was  80  percent  white  when  it 
opened  In  1957  Today  there  are  25  whites  out 
of  Its  student  population  of  2.700.  "This  Is 
a  well-kept-up  residential  area."  says  assist- 
ant principal  Margery  W  Harrlss.  "But  once 
the  school  turned  half-black.  It  turned 
rapidly  almost  100  per  cent  black.  The  whites 
Just  moved  out  or  took  their  children  else- 
where." 

Heavy  Negro  migration  gave  the  District  of 
Columbia's  schools  a  Negro  majority  as  early 
as  1960 — four  years  before  the  Supreme 
Court's  watershed  desegregation  decision.  In 
1970.  with  the  schools  95  per  cent  nonwhlte. 
middle-class  Negroes  are  fleeing— Just  across 
the  boundary  to  neighboring  Prince  George  s 
County.  Maryland.  The  Interesting  thing 
about  Prince  Georges  enrollments  this  year, 
however.  Is  not  that  the  number  of  new 
blacks  is  up  but  that  the  number  of  new 
whites  Is  down.  No  one  knows  exactly  why. 
but  one  administrator  muses:  "The  whites 
are  moving  to  other  Washington  suburbs 
rather  than  to  Prince  Georges." 

In  city  after  city  in  the  North,  the  story 
Is  the  same:  Schools  once  all  or  nearly  all 
white  are  drawing  nonwhltes  In  increasing 
numbers.  When  they  reach  a  "tipping  point" 
of  30  to  50  per  cent,  the  whites  move  out 
and  the  schools  become  rapidly  almost  en- 
tirely nonwhlte. 

The  extent  of  resegregatlon  In  the  North 
has  never  been  known  with  any  certainty. 
But  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  undertook  a  survey  of 
the  racial  composition  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
school  districts  In  the  country  during  the 
1968-1908  school  years,  and  fed  the  returns 
into  a  high-speed  computer.  The  results,  re- 
leased Jan.  4.  portray  a  system  of  segregated 
education  that  knows  no  regional  bound- 
aries. 

The  survey  shows,  for  example,  that  5  out 
of  10  Negroes  outside  the  South  attend 
schools  96  to  100  per  cent  Negro,  as  op- 
posed to  7  out  of  10  Negroes  in  the  11  South- 
em  states.  Only  25  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
outside  the  South  attend  majority-white 
schools,  as  contrasted  with  18  per  cent  of 
the  Negroes  In  Southern  schools. 

The  survey  shows  too  that  10  of  the  largest 
20  city  school  systems  in  the  country  have 
majority  Negro  enrollments.  In  16  of  those 
systems,  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  Negroes 
go  to  schools  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro — al- 
most totally  segregated. 

A    STSNMIS   CHALLXN4S 

Federal  officials  say  they  are  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  extent  of  segregation  the  survey 
has  uncovered.  Sen.  John  Stennls.  Missis- 
sippi Democrat,  first  previewed  the  findings 
In  a  series  of  speeches  In  December.  In  which 
be  challenged  the  Government  to  pursue 
desegregation  In  the  North  with  the  same 
vigor  It  Is  pursuing  desegregation  in  the 
South.  "If  segregation  Is  wrons  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  South."  he  argued.  "It  Is  wrong 
In  the  public  schools  of  all  other  states." 

Mr.  Stennls  made  the  point  in  argxUng 
that  the  Government  should  ease  up  on  Its 
efforts  to  promote  desegregation  of  schools. 
Leon  B.  Panetta.  HEW's  chief  clvll-rlghts  offi- 
cer, on  the  other  hand,  told  Congress  two 
months  ago  that  the  answer  Is  not  to  make 
segregation  legal  In  the  South  but  to  pass 
legislation  making  It  Illegal  everywhere. 

Last  week,  In  a  pensive  mood.  Mr.  Panetta 
reflected  on  the  emerging  pattern  of  resegre- 
gatlon In  America  and  said:  "Nobody  raaUy 


Is  considering  what  the  answers  to  this  situa- 
tion are.  and  whether  there  aren't  new  in- 
jusUces  resulting  from  rectifying  groas  past 
injustices." 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  19M 
that  state-supported  racial  segregation  was  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  the 
courts  have  been  trying  to  undo  the  vestiges 
of  the  South's  dual  school  system.  With  the 
passage  of  the  1964  Civil  RlghU  Act,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  HEW  Joined  the  battle 
to  force  recalcitrant  school  districts  to  adopt 
plans  of  racial  balance. 

TtnUflMO   ATTSMTXON    NOBTM 

In  the  past  two  years,  both  agencies  have 
begun  turning  their  attention  to  school  dis- 
crimination outside  the  South,  but  only  a 
handful  of  non-Southem  districts  have  been 
cited  for  discrimination.  This  is  because  ra- 
cial separation  In  Northern  districts  Is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  dt  facto  segregation,  a  re- 
sult of  housing  patterns,  rather  than — as  In 
the  South — de  jure,  the  result  of  official  law 
or  policy. 

Last  week.  In  the  second  of  seven  suits 
filed  by  the  Justice  Department  In  non- 
Southem  districts,  a  Federal  district  court 
ordered  the  Pasadena.  Calif,  school  board 
to  put  into  effect  by  next  September  a  de- 
segregation plan  that  would  give  none  of 
Its  schools  a  nonwhlte  majority.  The  dis- 
trict— 30  per  cent  black.  58  per  cent  white, 
and  12  per  cent  other  minorities — was  ac- 
cused of  discriminating  in  the  making  of 
school  district  boundaries,  teacher  assign- 
ments and  in  other  ways. 

So  far,  few  courts  have  held  that  the 
existence  of  de  facto  segregation  Itself  Is 
proof  of  discrimination,  and  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  has  not  ruled  on  the  Issue  Yet  the 
disparity  continues  between  what  Is  for- 
bidden In  the  South  and  what  is  tolerated 
in  the  North,  and  the  pattern  of  Northern 
separation  begins  to  look  more  like  Its  South- 
em  counterpart . 

"For~example,  17  Florida  school  systems, 
with  two-thirds  of  the  state's  pupil  popula- 
tion, are  currently  under  Federal  court  or- 
ders to  desegregate,  two  of  them  by  Feb.  1 
under  a  Supreme  Court  order.  Seventy-two 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  students  In  Florida 
attend  schools  In  which  Negroes  constitute 
95  to  100  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

Tet  73  per  cent  of  the  Negro  students  In 
Illinois,  according  to  the  HEW  survey,  also 
attend  schools  with  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro 
enrollment,  and  there  are  no  court  Mders 
compelling  desegregaUon  In  Illinois.  In  fact. 
It  can  be  argued  there  is  more  segregation 
in  Illinois  than  In  Florida.  Theoretically  it 
should  be  easier  for  Illinois,  where  Negroes 
make  up  18  per  cent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion, to  place  Negroes  in  majority-white 
schools  than  for  Florida,  where  they  make  up 
23.2  par  cent.  Yet  there  are  proportionately 
more  Negroes  In  majority-white  schools  In 
Florida  (23 J  per  cent)  than  in  nilnols 
(13.6). 

It  seems  likely  that  the  courts  wlU  not 
for  long  be  able  to  postpone  consideration 
of  such  discrepancies  in  the  application  of 
national  law.  For  a  few  Southern  school 
districts,  which  have  desegregated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  now  find  themselves 
victims  of  resegregatlon,  ostensibly  as  a  re- 
sult of  shifting  housing  patterns.  One  such 
district  Is  Atlanta,  where  Integration  began 
eight  years  ago  as  the  result  of  court  suits 
initiated  by  the  NAACP  and  other  dvU- 
rlghU  groups. 

TWO  BSCAPK  aouTxa 
Since  that  time.  35  schools  that  were  for- 
merly all-white  have  turned  predominantly 
black,  as  white  parents  have  followed  one  of 
the  two  legal  escape  routes  open  to  them: 
a  private  school  or  a  home  In  the  suburbs. 
Today,  the  school  system,  predominantly 
white  before  integration.  U  two-thirds  black, 
but  adjoining,  suburban  school  systems  are 
80  to  95  per  cent  white. 


If  this  appears  to  be  de  facto  segregation 
Northern -style,  AUanta — because  It  had  a 
dual  school  system  until  recently — Is  none- 
tbeleas  still  subject  to  a  Supreme  Court  order 
of  Jan.  14,  requiring  desegregation  of  schools 
in  Georgia  and  four  other  Southern  states 
by  Feb.  1. 

Southerners  have  long  been  grumbling 
about  what  they  wryly  refer  to  as  "thla  dual 
system  of  Justice "  (one  for  the  North,  an- 
other for  the  South) ,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  organize  to  combat  It.  Last  week,  Florida's 
Gov.  Claude  Kirk  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  set  n&Uonal  desegregation 
standards  that  would  affect  all  60  states 
And  the  attorneys  general  of  Louisiana.  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama  announced  a  Joint  legal 
effort  designed  to  ensure  that  "the  same  rules 
lor  administration  of  public  schools"  Imposed 
by  the  Federal  courts  in  the  South  "apply 
to  all  other  states  " 

The  forces  attempting  to  undermine  en- 
forced desegregaUon  will  get  an  unexpected 
assist  next  month  with  the  publication  of  a 
book  by  Harper  St  Row.  which  challenges  the 
Cooatltutlonal  basis  of  court-ordered 
Integration. 

Entitled  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea 
of  Progress,  and  written  by  Yale  University's 
Alexander  M.  Blckel.  a  ConsUtuUonal  law 
authority  of  Impeccable  credentials  among 
clvll-rlghts  advocates,  the  book  is  an  ex- 
panded version  of  the  Holmes  Leotures.  which 
Professor  Blckel  delivered  at  Harvard  Law 
School  in  October. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
segregation rulings,  Professor  Blckel  argues 
the  Court,  beginning  with  the  history-mak- 
ing Brotpn  V.  Board  of  Education  decision  in 
1954,  should  have  contented  itself  with  find- 
ing that  legally  enforced  school  segregation 
Is  unconstitutional. 

DtmOCS  SOCIOLOGT? 

In  going  beyond  that  principle  to  argue 
that  separate  educaUooal  facilities  are  in- 
herently unequal,  says  Profes8<M'  Blckel.  the 
Court  based  its  reasoning  on  dubious 
sociology  and  a  parochial  view  of  American 
education,  which  holds  that  education's  main 
duty  is  to  promote  assimilation.  As  a  result. 
says  Mr.  Blckel: 

"In  most  of  the  larger  urban  areas,  demo- 
gr^hlc  conditions  are  such  that  no  policy 
that  a  court  can  order,  and  a  school  board, 
a  city,  or  even  a  state  has  the  capability  to 
put  Into  effect,  will  In  fact  result  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  In  racially  balanced  public 
schools." 

Enforced  desegregation.  In  other  words, 
will  merely  force  more  whites  into  the  sub- 
urbs or  into  private  schools,  leaving.  Pro- 
fessor Blckel  argues,  only  the  poor— black 
and  white — In  the  city  schools. 

It  should  be  notad  that  there  are  many 
successful  experiments  In  racial  desegre- 
gation of  schools.  Several  doeen  Northern 
school  districts,  according  to  HEW  estimates, 
have  achieved  full  and  voluntary  Integra- 
tion by  such  techniques  as  altering  attend- 
ance Bones,  busing,  and  pairing  of  students 
to  achieve  racial  balance.  In  White  Plains, 
N.Y..  for  example,  a  quota  system  Introduced 
In  1964  has  not  resulted  In  an  exodus  of 
whites.  No  school  may  have  more  than  a  30 
per  cent  or  leas  than  a  10  per  cent  enroll- 
ment of  minority-group  students. 

But  such  plans,  officials  say,  generally  work 
In  small  or  medium-size  cities  (White  Plains' 
population:  65.000).  where  the  population 
is  stable  and  the  blacks  are  In  the  minority. 
They  often  require.  In  addition,  a  rare  degree 
of  local  leadership. 

Central  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  experi- 
enced an  Increase  of  2,400,000  In  the  Negro 
population  between  1940  and  1968,  and  a 
decline  of  2,100,000  In  the  white  population, 
according  to  Census  Bureau  figures.  While 
the  figures  are  open  to  various  interpreta- 
tions, they  nonetheless  make  it  clear  that 
great  numbers  of  whites  do  not  consider  in- 
tegration a  primary  social  goal. 
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Integration  seems  to  be  losing  Its  attrac- 
tion among  nonwhltes  as  well,  at  least  as  a 
ahort-run  goal.  ClvU-rlghts  leader  James 
Farmer,  now  a  high  Nixon  Administration 
official,  said  recenUy  he  has  stopped  trying 
to  '"sell  Negro  audiences  on  integration."  The 
reason:  "They  don't  agree  on  It  any  more." 

In  Philadelphia,  where  60  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  school  children  attend  schools  that 
are  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro,  officials  report 
waning  enthusiasm  for  busing  black  stu- 
dents to  white  schools  to  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing. "The  people  want  to  go  to  their  neigh- 
borhood school,"  says  school  spokesman 
Robert  8.  FlnarelU.  "It"s  the  state,  not  local 
people,  pressing  us  for  a  desegregation  plan." 

The  educational  argument  for  Integrated 
schools  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  mi- 
nority-group children  make  their  greatest 
achievement  gains  in  an  integrated  environ- 
ment. Numerous  studies  over  the  years.  In- 
cluding the  mammoth  Coleman  Report,  is- 
sued by  the  VS.  Office  of  Education  in  1966, 
have  documented  this  thesis. 

Conversely,  there  Is  relatively  little  Infor- 
mation to  indicate  that  spending  more  money 
In  black  schools  in  the  slums  does  much 
good.  "Most  experiments  in  improving  ghetto 
education  have,  quite  frankly,  been  failures." 
says  a  U.S.  Office  of  Education  official. 

That  Is  why  Government  "Integratlonlsts" 
are  so  disturbed  by  the  new  findings  of  ra- 
cial resegregatlon  in  the  public  schools. 
Leon  Panetta,  HEW's  31 -year-old  clvll-rlghts 
chief,  throws  up  his  hands  and  shrugs.  "We 
need  a  congressional  exsLminatlon  of  this 
whole  question  of  the  results  of  integration." 
be  says.  "In  the  meantime,  we  do  what  the 
law  says  we  should  do." 

RACIAL  ISOLATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
(196S  69  SCHOOL  YEAR) 
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Source:  Depertment  of  HeslHi.  Education,  tno  wensra. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  discusses  the  material  on  public 
school  segregation  in  the  North,  con- 
trasted to  the  South,  which  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  has  been  attempting  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation. 

Among  other  things,  it  points  out  that, 
In  New  Orleans  and  Atlanta  and  Hous- 
ton, there  Is  a  far  greater  percentage  of 
Negroes  currently  in  school  with  a  ma- 
jority of  whites  than  there  is  in  such 
northern  cities  as  Chicago,  Newark,  or 
Los  Angeles. 

But  my  primary  motive  in  bringing 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 


ate is  not  the  facts  and  figures  which 
I  hope  are  becoming  well  known  by  now. 
One  section  of  the  article  deals  with  a 
new  book  to  be  published  this  month, 
which  challenges  the  constitutional  basis 
of  court-ordered  integration. 

My  staff  has  attempted  to  get  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  this  volume  but  so  far 
to  little  avail.  I  point  out.  however,  that 
this  study  referred  to  was  not  written  by 
a  southerner  or  one  in  sympathy  with 
the  southern  way  of  life.  Since  the  book 
is  not  at  hand,  I  will  quote  five  short 
paragraphs  from  the  newspaper  article: 

Entitled  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea 
of  Progress,  and  written  by  Yale  University's 
Alexander  M.  Blckel,  a  Constitutional  law 
authority  of  impeccable  credentials  among 
clvll-rlghts  advocates,  the  book  is  an  ex- 
panded version  of  the  Holmes  Lectures,  which 
Professor  Blckel  deUvered  at  Harvard  Law 
School  In  October. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
segregation rulings.  Professor  Blckel  argues 
the  Court,  beginning  with  the  history-making 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  decision  In  1954, 
should  have  contented  Itself  with  finding 
that  legally  enforced  school  segregation  Is 
unconstitutional. 

Dubious  Sociology? 

In  going  beyond  that  principle  to  argue 
that  separate  educational  facilities  are  In- 
herently unequal,  says  Professor  Blckel,  the 
Court  based  Its  reasoning  on  dubious  so- 
ciology and  a  parochial  view  of  American  ed- 
ucation, which  holds  that  education's  main 
duty  is  to  promote  assimilation.  As  a  result, 
says  Mr.  Blckel : 

"In  most  of  the  larger  urban  areas,  de- 
mographic conditions  are  such  that  no  policy 
that  a  court  can  order,  and  a  school  board, 
a  city,  or  even  a  state  has  the  capability  to 
put  Into  effect,  will  In  fact  result  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  m  racially  balanced  public 
schools." 

Enforced  desegregation,  in  other  words,  will 
merely  force  more  whites  into  the  suburbs 
or  into  private  schools,  leaving.  Professor 
Blckel  argues,  only  the  poor — black  and 
white — In  the  city  schools. 

This  analysis,  Mr.  President,  buttresses 
and  documents  what  I  have  been  trying 
heretofore  to  make  cleau*.  That  is  that 
the  National  Government  is  rushing  in 
where  angels  would  fear  to  tread,  and 
without  either  heavenly  or  constitutional 
authority. 

Although  I  could  ;not  obtain  copies  of 
Professor  Bickel's  work  for  presentation 
in  this  debate.  I  noticed  that  an  article 
by  him  dealing  with  this  same  question 
appears  in  the  New  Republic  of  February 
7.  This  is  entitled  "Desegregation:  Where 
Do  We  Go  Prom  Here?"  This  noted  lib- 
eral authority  asked  questions  that 
should  demand  answers  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. • 

He  desires  to  know : 

What  Is  the  use  of  a  process  of  racial  Inte- 
gration in  the  schools  that  very  often  pro- 
duces. In  absolute  numbers,  more  black  and 
white  children  attending  segregated  schools 
than  before  the  process  was  put  into  motion? 

In  essence,  he  is  sasring  that  freedom  of 
choice  has  a  constitutional  and  cultural 
validity  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

He  also  wants  to  know  if  we  can  "any 
longer  fail  to  acknowledge  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  att«npting  to  create 
In  the  rural  South  conditions  that  cannot 
in  the  foreseeable  future  be  attained  in 
large  or  medium  urban  centers  in  the 
South  or  In  the  rest  of  the  country?" 


He  says  the  Government  is  seen  as  ap- 
plying its  law  unequally  and  unjustly. 
That,  I  might  add,  is  the  same  way  the 
people  of  the  South  see  their  Gospm- 
ment. 

Professor  Blckel  closes  with  a  state- 
ment which  I  find  memorable  in  Its  good 
sense  and  simplicity.  The  fact  that  he 
feels  such  a  statement  must  be  made 
shows  how  far  away  from  conunonsense 
the  Government  has  come.  He  states: 

Massive  school  integration  is  not  going  to 
bo  attained  in  this  country  very  soon,  in  good 
part  because  no  one  Is  certain  t^hat  It  Is  worth 
the  cost.  Let  us,  therefore,  try  to  proceed  with 
education. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
bureaucratic  operatives  active  in  the 
South  have  said.  In  effect,  "hang  the 
cost."  As  a  result  of  this  attitude,  the 
people  of  the  South  of  both  races  are 
seeing  their  system  of  public  educatlMi 
go  down  the  drain.  I  am  aware  that  16 
years  have  passed  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Brown  against  Boau-d 
of  Education,  but  I  am  also  aware  that 
the  situation  existing  in  the  North  has 
been  with  us  for  more  than  one-quarter 
of  a  century.  The  South  has  no  reason  to 
apologize  for  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this 
article  I  have  been  referring  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Republic,  Feb.  9,  1970) 
Desecrecatton  :  Where  Do  We  Go  From 
Here? 
(By  Alexander  M.  Blckel) 
(Note. — Alexander  M.  Blckel,  contributing 
editor  to  this  journal  since  1957.  is  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  professor  of  law  and  legal  history 
at  Yale.  His  book.  The  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Idea  of  Progress.  Is  being  published  this 
month  by  Harper  and  Row.) 

It  will  be  sixteen  years  this  May  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decreed  in  Broton  v.  Board  of 
Education  that  the  races  may  not  be  segre- 
gated by  law  in  the  public  schools,  and  six 
years  In  July  since  the  doctrine  of  the  Brown 
case  was  adopted  as  federal  legislative  and 
executive  policy  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Yet  here  we  are,  apparently  struggling 
still  to  desegregate  schools  In  Mississippi. 
Louisiana  and  elsewhere  in  the  de^  South, 
and  still  meeting  determined  resistance,  if 
no  longer  much  violence  or  rioting. 

The  best  figures  available  indicate  that 
only  some  23  percent  of  the  nationwide  total 
of  more  than  six  million  Negro  pupils  go  to 
integrated  public  schools.  About  half  the 
total  of  more  than  six  million  Negro  pupils 
are  in  the  South,  and  there  the  percentage 
of  Negroes  In  school  with  whites  is  only  18. 
What  has  gone  wrong?  The  answer  Is.  both 
less  and  a  great  deal  more  than  meets  the 
eye;  It  is  true  both  that  the  school  desegre- 
gation effort  has  been  a  considerable  success, 
and  that  it  has  not  worked. 

The  measure  of  the  success  is  simply  taken. 
Sixteen  years  ago,  local  law,  not  only  In  the 
11  Southern  states  but  In  border  states.  In 
parts  of  Kansas,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, forbade  the  mixing  of  the  races  in  the 
schools,  and  official  practice  had  the  same 
effect  in  some  areas  in  the  North,  for  example 
portions  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey.  Ten  years 
ago.  Southern  communities  were  up  In  arms, 
often  to  the  point  of  rioting  or  closing  the 
public  schools  altogether,  over  Judicial  de- 
crees that  orderMl  the  Introduction  of  a  doeen 
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or  two  carelully  selected  Negro  children  Into 
a  tew  prevloualy  all-wblte  schools.  There  are 
counties  In  the  deep  South  that  still  must 
be  reckoned  as  exceptions,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  principle  of  segregation  has  been  effec- 
tively denied,  those  who  held  It  have  been 
made  to  repudiate.  It.  and  the  rigid  legal 
structure  that  embodied  It  has  been  de- 
stroyed. That  Is  no  mean  achievement,  even 
though  It  still  needs  to  be  perfected  and 
completed,  and  It  Is  the  achievement  of  law. 
which  had  Irresistible  moral  force,  and  was 
able  to  enlist  political  energies  In  Its  service. 

The  achievement  Is  essentially  Southern. 
The  failure  Is  nationwide.  And  the  failure 
more  than  the  achievement  Is  coming  to  the 
fore  In  those  districts  In  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  where  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
reluctant  Nixon  Administration  are  now  en- 
forcing what  they  still  call  desegregation  on 
very  short  deadlines.  In  brief,  the  failure  Is 
this:  To  dismantle  the  official  structure  of 
segregation,  even  with  the  cooperation  in 
good  faith  of  local  authorities,  Is  not  to 
create  Integrated  schools,  anymore  than  Inte- 
grated schools  are  produced  by  the  absence  of 
an  official  structure  of  school  segregation  In 
the  North  and  West.  The  actual  Integration 
of  schools  on  a  significant  scale  Is  an  enor- 
mously difficult  undertaking.  If  a  possible  one 
at  all.  Certainly  It  creates  as  many  problems 
as  It  purports  to  solve,  and  no  one  can  be  sure 
that  even  If  accomplished.  It  would  yield  an 
educational  return. 

School  desegregation.  It  will  be  recalled, 
began  and  for  more  than  a  decade  was  carried 
out  under  the  so-called  "deliberate  speed" 
formula.  The  courts  Insisted  that  the  princi- 
ple of  segregation  and.  gradually,  all  Its  man- 
ifestations In  the  system  of  law  and  admin- 
istration be  abandoned:  and  they  require 
visible  proof  of  the  abandonment,  namely, 
the  presence  of  black  children  In  school  with 
whites.  The  expectation  was  that  a  school 
district  which  had  been  brought  to  give  up 
the  objective  of  segregation  would  gradually 
reorganize  Itself  along  other  nonraclal  lines, 
and  end  by  transforming  Itself  from  a  dual 
Into  a  unitary  system. 

All  too  often,  that  expectation  was  not  met. 
The  objective  of  segregation  was  not  aban- 
doned in  good  faith  School  authorities  would 
accept  a  limited  Negro  presence  In  white 
schools,  and  would  desist  from  making  overt 
moves  to  coerce  the  separation  of  the  races, 
but  would  manage  nevertheless  to  continue 
operating  a  dual  system  consisting  of  all 
black  schools  for  the  vast  majority  of  Negro 
children,  and  of  white  and  a  handful  of 
nearly  white  schools  for  all  the  white  chil- 
dren. This  was  sham  compliance — tokenism 
It  was  contemptuously  called,  and  Justly  so — 
and  In  the  past  few  years,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  HEW  acting  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  determined  to  tolerate  It  no  longer. 

HEW  and  some  lower  federal  courts  first 
raised  the  ante  on  tokenism,  requiring  stated 
percentages  of  black  children  In  school  with 
whites.  Finally  they  demanded  that  no  school 
in  a  given  system  be  allowed  to  retain  Its 
previous  character  as  a  white  or  black  school. 
Faculties  and  administrators  had  to  be 
shuffled  about  so  that  an  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  black  or  white  faculty  would  no 
longer  characterize  a  school  as  black  or  white. 
If  a  formerly  all-Negro  school  was  badly  sub- 
standard. It  had  to  be  closed.  For  the  rest, 
residential  zoning,  pairing  of  schools  by 
grades,  some  busing  and  majorlty-to-minor- 
Ity  transfers  were  employed  to  ensure  distri- 
bution of  both  races  through  the  school  sys- 
tem. In  areas  where  blacks  were  In  a  major- 
ity, whites  were  necessarily  assigned  to 
schools  where  they  would  form  a  minority. 
All  this  has  by  no  means  happened  In  every 
school  district  In  the  South,  but  It  consti- 
tutes the  current  practice  of  desegregation. 
Thus  among  the  decrees  recently  enforced  In 
Mississippi,  the  one  applicable  In  Canton 
called  for  drawing  an  East-West  attendance 


line  through  the  city  so  that  each  school 
became  about  70  percent  black  and  30  per- 
cent white.  Elsewhere  schools  were  paired  to 
the  same  end. 

It  bears  repeating  that  such  measures  were 
put  Into  effect  because  the  good  faith  of 
school  authorities  was  In  doubt,  to  say  the 
least,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
structure  of  legally  enforced  segregation 
had  been  eliminated  was  lacking.  But  what- 
ever, and  however  legitimate,  the  reasons  for 
imposing  such  requirements,  the  conse- 
quences have  been  perverse.  Integration  soon 
reaches  a  tipping  point.  If  whites  are  sent  to 
constitute  a  minority  In  a  school  that  Is 
largely  black,  or  if  blacks  are  sent  to  consti- 
tute something  near  half  the  population  of 
a  school  that  was  formerly  white  or  nearly 
all-white,  the  whites  flee,  and  the  school 
becomes  all  or  nearly  all-black:  resegregatlon 
sets  In,  blacks  simply  changing  places  with 
whites.  The  whites  move,  within  a  city  or  out 
of  It  into  suburbs,  so  that  under  a  system  of 
zoning  they  are  In  white  schools  because  the 
schools  reflect  residential  segregation:  or  else 
they  flee  the  public  school  system  altogether. 
Into  private  or  parochial  schools. 

It  Is  not  very  fruitful  to  ask  whether  the 
whites  behave  as  they  do  because  they  are 
racists,  or  because  everybody  seeks  In  the 
schools  some  sense  of  social,  economic,  cul- 
tural group  Identity.  Whatever  one's  an- 
swer, the  whites  do  flee,  or  try  to.  whether 
In  a  Black  Belt  county  where  desegregation 
has  been  resisted  for  16  years  In  the  worst 
of  faith  and  for  the  most  blatant  of  racist 
reasons,  or  in  Atlanta,  where  In  recent  years, 
at  any  rate,  desegregation  has  been  Imple- 
mented In  the  t>est  ot  faith,  or  In  border  cit- 
ies such  as  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore  or 
Washington,  DC,  where  It  was  Implemented 
In  good  faith  15  years  ago,  or  In  Northern 
cities  where  legal  segregation  has  not  exUted 
In  over  half  a  centuty.  It  Is  feckless  to  ask 
whether  this  should  happen.  The  questions 
to  ask  are  whether  there  Is  any  way  Vo  pre- 
vent the  whites'  fleeing,  or  whether  there  are 
gains  sufficient  to  offset  the  flight  of  the 
whites  In  continuing  to  press  the  process  of 
Integration. 

To  start  with  the  second  question,  a  nega- 
tive answer  seems  obvlotis.  What  is  the  use 
of  a  process  of  racial  Integration  In  the 
schools  that  very  often  produces.  In  absolute 
numbers,  more  black  and  white  children  at- 
tending schools  than  before  the  process  was 
put  Into  motion?  The  credible  disestablish- 
ment of  a  legally  enforced  system  of  segre- 
gation Is  essential,  but  It  ought  to  be  posetble 
to  achieve  It  without  driving  school  systems 
past  the  tipping  point  of  resegregatlon — and 
perhaps  this,  without  coming  right  out  and 
saying  so.  Is  what  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  t>een  trying  to  tell  us.  Thus  in  Canton, 
Mississippi,  a  different  zoning  scheme  would 
apparently  have  left  some  all-black  and  all- 
white  schools,  but  still  put  about  thlrty-flve 
percent  of  black  pupils  In  schools  with 
whites. 

We  live  by  principles,  and  the  concrete 
expression  In  practice  of  the  principles  we 
live  by  Is  crucial.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion held  out  for  us  the  principle  that  It  Is 
wrong  and  ultimately  evil  to  classify  people 
Invidiously  by  race.  We  would  have  mocked 
that  principle  If  we  had  allowed  the  South 
to  wipe  some  laws  formally  off  Its  books, 
and  then  continue  with  segregation  as  usual, 
through  Inertia,  custom,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  private  force.  But  substantial,  con- 
crete changes  vindicating  the  principle  of  the 
Broicn  case  were  attainable  In  the  South 
without  at  the  same  time  producing  the  ab- 
surd result  of  resegregatlon. 

This  argument  assumes,  however,  that  the 
first  of  the  two  questions  posed  above  is  also 
to  be  answered  In  the  negative.  Is  there.  In 
truth,  no  way  to  prevent  resegregatlon  from 
occxirrlng?  Approaching  the  problem  as  one 
of  straight  feasibility,  with  no  normative  Im- 
plications, one  has  to  take  account  of  an 


Important  variable.  It  Is  relatively  simple 
to  make  filght  so  difficult  as  to  be  Just  about 
Impossible  for  relatively  poor  whites  In  rural 
areas  In  the  South.  There  Is  little  residential 
segregation  In  these  areas,  and  there  Is  no 
place  to  move  to  except  private  schools.  State 
and  local  governments  can  be  forbidden  to 
aid  such  private  schools  with  tuition  grants 
paid  to  Individual  pupils,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  so  forbidden  them.  Private  schools 
can  also  be  deprived  of  federal  tax  exemp- 
tion unless  they  are  Integrated,  and  a  fed- 
eral court  In  the  District  of  Columbia  has  at 
least  temporarily  so  deprived  them.  They  can 
be  deprived  of  state  and  local  tax  aid  as  well. 
Lacking  any  state  support,  however  Indirect, 
for  private  schools,  all  but  well-to-do  or 
Catholic  whites  In  the  rural  and  small-town 
South  win  be  forced  back  Into  the  public 
schools,  although  In  the  longer  run,  we  may 
possibly  find  that  what  we  have  really  done 
Is  to  build  In  an  Incentive  to  residential 
segregation,  and  even  perhaps  to  substantial 
population  movement  Into  cities. 

On  a  normative  level.  Is  It  right  to  require 
a  small,  rural  and  relatively  poor  segment 
of  the  national  population  to  submit  to  a 
kind  of  schooling  that  Is  disagreeable  to 
them  ( for  whatever  reasons,  more  or  less  un- 
worthy) ,  when  we  do  not  impose  such  school- 
ing on  people.  In  cities  and  In  other  regions, 
who  would  also  dislike  It  (for  not  dissimilar 
reasons,  more  or  less  equally  worthy  or  un- 
worthy?)' This  normative  Issue  arises  be- 
cause the  feasibility  question  takes  on  a  very 
different  aspect  In  the  cities.  Here  movement 
to  resldentlally  segregated  neighborhoods  or 
suburbs  Is  possible  for  all  but  the  poorest 
whites,  and  Is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Pursuit  of  a  policy  of  Integration  would  re- 
quire, therefore,  pursuit  of  the  whites  with 
busloads  of  Inner-clty  Negro  children,  or 
even  perhaps  with  tralnloads  or  helicopter- 
loads,  as  distances  lengthen.  Very  substan- 
tial resources  would  thus  be  needed.  They 
have  so  far  nowhere  been  committed,  In  any 
city. 

One  reason  they  have  not  Is  that  no  one 
knows  whether  the  enterprise  would  be  edu- 
cationally useful  or  harmful  to  the  chil- 
dren, black  and  white.  Even  aside  from  the 
politics  of  the  matter,  which  Is  quite  a  prob- 
lem In  Itself,  there  Is  a  natural  hesitancy, 
therefore,  to  gamble  major  resources  on  a 
chase  after  Integration,  when  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  the  resources  would  In  every 
sense  be  better  spent  in  trying  to  teach  chil- 
dren how  to  read  In  place.  Moreover,  and  In 
the  long  view  most  importantly,  large-scale 
efforts  at  Integration  would  almost  certainly 
be  opposed  by  leading  elements  In  urban 
Negro  communities. 

Polls  asking  abstract  questions  may  show 
what  they  will  about  continued  acceptance 
of  the  goal  of  Integration,  but  the  vanguard 
of  black  opinion,  among  Intellectuals  and 
political  activists  alike.  Is  oriented  more  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  group  Identity  and 
some  group  autonomy  than  toward  the  use 
of  public  schools  as  asslmllatlonlst  agencies. 


■  For  Instance  a  UPI  dispatch  from  Okla- 
homa City  dated  January  20  as  follows: 

"Mrs.  Yvonne  York,  mother  of  a  14-year- 
old  boy  taken  Into  custody  for  defying  a  fed- 
eral desegregation  order,  said  today  she  will 
take  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  US  Dis- 
trict Judge  Luther  Bohanon  last  week  or- 
dered the  Yorks  to  enroll  their  son  Ray- 
mond at  Harding  Junior  High  In  compliance 
with  desegregation  rulings.  The  boy  had  been 
enrolled  at  Taft  Junior  High  a  few  blocks 
from  his  home.  Harding  Is  four  miles  from  his 
home.  Raymond  was  taken  Into  custody  yes- 
terday by  federal  marshals  when  Mrs.  York 
tried  to  enroll  him  at  Taft.  He  was  detained 
for  a  few  hours."  A  city  councilman  Is  quoted 
as  saying,  "The  people  of  Oklahoma  are  fed 
up  with  forced  busing  and  federal  court 
orders  running  our  schools.  We  demand  an 
end  to  this  madness." 
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In  part  this  trend  of  opinion  Is  explained  by 
the  Ineffectiveness,  the  sluggishness,  the  xin- 
responslveness,  often  the  oppressiveness  of 
large  urban  public  school  systems,  and  In 
part  It  bespeaks  the  feeling  shared  by  so 
many  whites  that  the  schools  should,  after 
all.  be  an  extension  of  the  family,  and  that 
the  family  ought  to  have  a  sense  of  class  and 
cultural  Identity  with  them.  And  so,  while 
the  courts  and  HEW  are  rezoning  and  pairing 
Southern  schools  In  the  effort  to  Integrate 
them,  Negro  leaders  In  Northern  cities  are 
trying  to  decentralize  them,  accepting  their 
racial  character  and  attempting  to  bring 
them  under  community  control.  While  the 
courts  and  HEW  are  reassigning  faculties  In 
Atlanta  to  reflect  the  racial  composition  of 
the  schools  and  to  bring  white  teachers  to 
black  pupils  and  black  teachers  to  white 
ones.  Negro  leaders  In  the  North  are  asking 
for  black  principals  and  black  teachers  for 
black  schools. 

Where  we  have  arrived  may  be  signaled  by 
a  distorted  mirror  Image  that  was  presented 
In  the  Ocean  Hlll-Brovimsvllle  decentralized 
experimental  school  district  In  New  York 
during  the  teachers'  strikes  of  the  fall  of 
1968.  A  decade  earlier,  black  children  In  Little 
Rock  and  elsewhere  In  the  South  were  es- 
corted by  armed  men  through  white  mobs  to 
be  taught  by  white  teachers.  In  Ocean  Hlll- 
Brownsvllle  In  1968,  white  teachers  had  to 
be  escorted  by  armed  men  through  black 
mobs  to  teach  black  children. 

Can  we  any  longer  fall  to  acknowledge  that 
the  federal  goverrunent  Is  attempting  to 
create  In  the  rural  South  conditions  that 
cannot  In  the  foreseeable  futxire  be  attained 
In  large  or  medium  urban  centers  in  the 
South  or  in  the  rest  of  the  country?  The 
government  Is  thus  seen  as  applying  Its  law 
unequally  and  unjustly,  and  Is,  therefore, 
fueling  the  politics  of  George  Wallace.  At  the 
same  time,  the  government  Is  also  putting 
j;  Itself  on  a  collision  course  with  the  asplra- 
io.  tlons  of  an  articulate  and  vlgoroxis  segment 
'X  of  national  Negro  leadership.  Even  If  we 
succeed  at  whatever  cost.  In  forcing  and 
maintaining  massively  Integrated  school 
systems  In  parts  of  the  rural  South,  may  we 
not  find  ourselves  eventually  dismantling 
them  again  at  the  behest  of  blacks  seeking 
decentralized  community  control? 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to  employ  the 
material  and  political  resources  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  process  of  disestablish- 
ing segregation  Is  not  quite  finished,  and 
both  HEW  and  the  courts  must  drive  It  to 
completion,  as  they  must  also  continually 
police  the  disestablishment.  But  nothing 
seems  to  be  gained,  and  much  Is  risked  or 
lost,  by  driving  the  process  to  the  tipping 
point  of  resegregatlon.  A  prudent  Judgment 
can  distinguish  between  the  requirements  of 
disestablishment  and  plans  that  cannot 
work,  or  can  work  only.  If  at  all,  in  special 
areas  that  Inevitably  feel  victimized. 

There  are  black  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try. We  don't  really  know  what  purpose 
would  be  served  by  trying  to  do  away  with 
them,  and  many  blacks  don't  want  them 
done  away  with.  Energies  and  resources 
ought  to  go  Into  their  Improvement  and, 
where  appropriate,  replacement.  Energies 
and  resources  ought  to  go  Into  training  teach- 
ers, and  Into  all  manner  of  experimental  at- 
tempts to  Improve  the  quality  of  education. 
The  Involvement  of  cohesive  communities  of 
parents  with  the  schools  Is  obviously  desired 
by  many  leaders  of  Negro  opinion.  It  may 
bear  educational  fruit,  and  ts  arguably  an 
Inalienable  right  of  parenthood  anyway. 
Even  the  growth  of  varieties  of  private 
schools,  hardly  Integrated,  but  also  not  segre- 
gated, and  enjoying  state  support  through 
tuition  grants  for  blacks  and  whites  alike, 
should  not  be  stifled,  but  encouraged  In  the 
spirit  of  an  unlimited  experimental  search 
for  more  effective  education.  Massive  school 
Integration  is  not  going  to  be  attained  In 
this  country  very  soon,  In  good  part  because 


no  one  Is  certain  that  It  Is  worth  the  cost. 
Let  tis.  therefore,  try  to  proceed  with  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  I  do  not 
see  too  many  Senators  present,  except 
my  friend  from  Mississippi  and  my 
friend  from  Oregon.  I  hope  Senators  who 
have  not  been  present  will  read  the 
speeches  made  by  my  good  friend  from 
Mississippi.  The  fact  is  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  proposed 
merely  tries  to  put  on  the  statute  books 
of  Congress  a  law  similar  to  that  which 
is  now  the  law  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  yields 
the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  express  my  appreciation, 
and  I  believe  I  express  that  of  many 
more  Senators,  for  the  speech  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  made  this 
morning.  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber somewhat,  frankly.  I  had  some  other 
duties  in  connection  with  this  same  sub- 
ject matter.  But  I  know  the  Senator  dis- 
cussed major  points  In  his  very  fine  and 
thorough  way  and  that  he  referred  with 
great  learning  to  those  sections  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  are  per- 
tinent. I  am  referring  now  particularly 
to  the  first  section  under  title  IV  and 
also  section  407  that  comes  under  the 
heading  "Suits  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral." 

I  shall  read  every  word  the  Senator 
had  to  say  about  the  way  that  part  of 
that  act  of  Congress  is  being  ignored  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
or  just  omitted  or  skipped.  If  I  may  say 
so.  it  reminds  me  of  the  little  boy  study- 
ing his  spelling  lesson.  There  were  three 
words  he  did  not  know  how  to  spell.  His 
mother  insisted  on  his  learning  them. 
He  said,  "Mother,  I  will  just  skip  those." 

With  all  deference,  I  think  the  Court 
has  just  skipped  some  of  those  sections. 
As  I  understand,  the  Court  bases  its 
opinions  simply  on  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  There  has  never  been 
any  reference  to  those  sections  that  the 
Senator  has  discussed,  except  a  little 
footnote  in  one  of  the  decisions,  which 
shows  that  the  members  of  the  Court 
knew  it  was  there,  but.  for  some  reason, 
it  did  not  apply. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  the  Senator 
has  said  about  the  indescribable  confu- 
sion that  exists  at  the  school  level — the 
trustees,  teachers,  administrators,  and 
parents  honestly  trying  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Court.  They  do  not  know 
what  it  means,  and  no  one  can  tell  them 
exactly  what  it  means.  There  is  no  defini- 
tion of  what  is  a  imitary  school  system. 
There  are  many  other  boundaries  that 
are  not  defined. 

According  to  my  examination,  every 
time  a  court  of  appeals  has  undertaken 
to  make  some  definitions  on  this  sub- 
ject matter,  it  has  been  rebuffed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  told,  "That  is 
wrong."  The  Supreme  Court  never  has 
said,  though,  what  are  the  rules,  what 
are  the  boimdaries,  and  what  these 
phrases  mean. 


I  have  sought  the  opinion  of  attorneys 
who  are  the  best  not  only  in  my  State, 
but  the  best  in  the  South,  and  some  of 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
sought  definite  information  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Franltly,  they  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  decree  means 
when  it  comes  to  the  application  of  it 
at  the  ground  level,  and  that  is  the  thing 
that  counts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  great  faith 
in  our  Attorney  General.  I  think  he  un- 
derstands tiie  law,  but,  somehow,  he  is 
held  back  m  some  way.  When  a  depart- 
ment such  as  HEW  can  write  guidelines 
which  any  school  board  can  read,  and 
then  one  reads  the  law,  he  realizes  the 
contradiction. 

What  impresses  me  with  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  that  here  is  the  great 
State  of  New  York  being  able  to  do  what 
we  cannot  do,  and  yet  we  are  both  in 
the  Union,  Each  of  us  is  one  of  the  50 
States. 

That  is  what  confounds  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple, that  those  who  were  instrumental 
in  forcing  the  issue  on  the  South  are 
not  being  required  to  live  up  to  the  law 
as  rewritten  by  HEW  and  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  certainly 
states  it  well.  And  back  to  this  confu- 
sion, now — and  this  is  at  the  school  lev- 
el— this  is  something  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows  something  about 
because  of  personal  contact  with  it.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  knows  some- 
thing about  it  for  the  same  reason. 

There  is  no  one  able  to  tell  the  school 
districts  exactly  what  these  decrees 
means.  Now  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation,  htis  felt  compelled  to  ap- 
point a  commission  at  the  highest  level, 
with  Mr.  Agnew,  the  Vice  President,  as 
its  head,  and  in  his  statement  in  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  the  commis- 
sion the  Vice  President  said — I  shall  use 
his  exact  words  as  I  have  them  here 
from  the  trsmscript  of  his  appearance 
on  television — that  the  commission  is 
created  "to  achieve  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  court  decisions  in  a  way 
that  might  least  impair  the  continu- 
ance of  quality  education." 

That  is  a  very  significant  thing,  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  find 
the  chaos,  confusion,  and  uncertainty  so 
great  that  he  felt  compelled  to  appoint 
this  high-level  commission  to  help  tell 
the  school  districts  what  the  Supreme 
Court  meant  and,  as  the  Vice  President 
said,  to  apply  those  decisions  in  such  a 
way  as  would  "least  impair  the  contin- 
uance of  quality  education." 

That  brings  into  the  question,  too,  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  concern  about  quality 
education.  There  is  a  concern  in  the 
White  House,  in  the  President's  mind.  I 
not  only  applaud  him  for  being  con- 
cerned, but  could  tell  him  that  that  con- 
cern is  shared  by  the  smallest,  humblest, 
most  remote  parent  with  children  in  the 
schools  of  the  South;  and,  if  it  is  ever 
applied  in  the  North  and  East,  parents 
there  will  be  concerned  about  it. 

They  do  not  know  what  to  do.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  comply.  There  has 
not  been  one  lota  of  resistance,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  throughout  the  South. 
Newscasters  rather  recklessly  use  the 
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term  "defiance."  I  called  on  one  of  them 
and  said.  'What  are  you  tolltlng  about, 
•defiance"?" 

He  said.  "Well,  the  teachers  would  not 
go  teach,  and  the  students  would  not  go 
to  the  schools." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  or  Consti- 
tution or  anywhere  else  that  requires  a 
teacher  to  teach  except  under  the  terms 
of  her  contract.  The  Lord  knows  how 
much  misery  they  have  been  through  in 
trying  to  make  these  decisions.  But  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  resistance;  and  I  point 
out  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  these 
southern  school  districts  that  were  de- 
linquent or  charged  with  contempt  of 
court,  or  that  anyone  claims  had  not  car- 
ried out  every  mandate  of  the  Court, 
when  these  cases  were  Jerked  up  by  the 
Court  and  they  said.  "Do  It  now;  total 
Integration  now." 

We  come  here  with  this  bill,  and  so 
far  those  who  represent  the  position  op- 
posite to  ours  have  barely  raised  their 
voices  in  this  debate.  They  do  not  deny 
the  facts.  They  do  not  deny  the  pattern. 
They  have  not  yet  denied  the  discrimi- 
nation that  is  shown  by  the  policy,  the 
Government  policy,  the  policy  of  HEW, 
in  canring  out  these  so-called  guide- 
lines. I  have  never  before  seen  anything 
like  it.  since  I  have  been  here.  Total 
silence. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  building  It 
up  in  the  newspapers.  The  New  York 
Times  this  morning  carried  a  distressing 
story  about  the  disturbance,  the  chaos, 
and  the  confusion  based  on  this  subject 
matter  throughout  the  Nation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  not  happy  to  see 
news  like  that,  but  it  confirms  exactly 
what  we  are  saying. 

People  have  been  led  to  believe — It  was 
said  here  in  December — that  there  Is  a 
little  handful  of  districts  left  that  are 
resisting.  That  was  said  when  we  argued 
the  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill. 
Some  Senators  said,  "This  is  old  hat. 
There  are  just  a  few  districts  left  that 
are  resisting." 

They  could  not  have  been  more  mis- 
taken. All  the  districts  in  the  East  and 
the  North  that  might  be  disturbed  about 
this  matter  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
show  their  objection,  because  they  have 
not  been  called  on  to  do  anything. 

That  Is  what  the  amendment  does.  It 
Just  says.  "Give  us  a  uniform  policy."  In 
this  Chamber  of  growing  silence  here, 
there  is  no  answer  to  these  charges,  no 
denial  of  them,  no  suggestions.  Not  any- 
thing. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
very  much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  this  bill  is  intended  to 
improve  the  situation  of  education 
throughout  the  country.  As  I  under- 
stand, we  are  providing  an  authoriza- 
Uaa  of  about  $35  billion,  over  a  period 
of  4  years.  In  order  to  help  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Yet.  much  of  these  funds,  and  funds 
they  are  now  receiving,  are  being  used 
to  bus  children  fr<xn  one  school  to  an- 
other, for  no  reason  whatever.  I  am  hav- 
a  r^sum^  prepared  of  the  cost  of  that, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  It  to 
the  Senate  in  a  very  short  time. 
Mr.  8TENNI8.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OP 
1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-222) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
We  live  in  a  time  when  the  technology 
of  telecommunications  is  imdergoing 
rapid  change  which  will  dramatically 
affect  the  whole  of  our  society.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  government  should 
be  better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  is- 
sues which  arise  from  telecommunica- 
tions growth.  As  the  largest  single  user 
of  the  nation's  telecommunications  fa- 
cilities, the  Federal  government  must 
also  manage  its  internal  communica- 
tions operations  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  transmitting 
to  the  Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1970,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

That  plan  would  establish  a  new  OfiBce 
of  Telecommunications  I'olicy  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The 
new  unit  would  be  headed  by  a  Director 
and  a  Deputy  Director  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  ex- 
isting office  held  by  the  Director  of  Tele- 
communications Management  In  the  Of- 
fice of  Elmergency  Preparedness  would  be 
abolished. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  which  are 
transferred  to  it  by  the  reorganization 
plan,  the  new  Office  would  perform  cer- 
tain other  duties  which  I  intend  to  as- 
sign to  it  by  Executive  order  as  soon  as 
the  reorganization  plan  takes  effect.  That 
order  would  delegate  to  the  new  Office 
essentially  those  functions  which  are 
now  assigned  to  the  Director  of  Tele- 
c<Mnmunications  Management.  The  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy  would 
be  assisted  In  its  research  and  analysis 
responsibilities  by  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Executive  Branch  in- 
cluding another  new  office,  located  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  new  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  would  play  three  essential  roles : 

1.  It  would  serve  as  the  President's 
principal  adviser  on  telecommunications 
policy,  helping  to  formulate  government 
policies  concerning  a  wide  range  of  do- 
mestic and  international  telecommuni- 
cations issues  and  helping  to  develop 
plans  and  programs  which  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  nation's  technological 
capabilities.  The  speed  of  economic  and 
technological  advance  in  our  time  means 
that  new  questions  concerning  commu- 
nications are  constantly  arising,  ques- 
tions on  which  the  government  must  be 


well  informed  and  well  advised.  The  new 
Office  wiU  enable  the  President  and  all 
government  officials  to  share  more  fully 
in  the  experience,  the  insights,  and  the 
forecasts  of  govenmient  and  non-gov- 
emment  experts. 

2.  The  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  would  help  formulate  policies  and 
coordinate  operations  for  the  Federal 
government's  own  vast  communications 
systems.  It  would,  for  example,  set  guide- 
lines for  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  concerning  their  communica- 
tions equipment  and  services.  It  would 
regularly  review  the  ability  of  govern- 
ment communications  systems  to  meet 
the  seciirity  needs  of  the  nation  and  to 
perfoi-m  effectively  in  time  of  emergency. 
The  Office  would  direct  the  assignment 
of  those  portions  of  the  radio  spectrum 
which  are  reserved  for  government  use. 
carry  out  responsibilities  conferred  on 
the  President  by  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act,  advise  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  provide  policy  direction 
for  the  National  Communications  Sys- 
tem. 

3.  Finally,  the  new  Office  would  enable 
the  executive  branch  to  speak  with  a 
clearer  voice  and  to  act  as  a  more  effec- 
tive partner  in  discussions  of  communi- 
cations policy  with  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. This  action  would  take  away 
none  of  the  prerogatives  or  functions  as- 
signed to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  by  the  Congress.  It  Is  my 
hope,  however,  that  the  new  Office  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion would  cooperate  in  achieving  cer- 
tain reforms  in  telecommimications 
policy,  especially  in  their  procedures  for 
allocating  portions  of  the  radio  spectrum 
for  government  and  civilian  use.  Our 
current  procedures  must  be  more  flexible 
if  they  are  to  deal  adequately  with  prob- 
lems such  as  the  worsening  spectrum 
shortage. 

Each  reorganization  Included  In  the 
plan  which  accompanies  this  message  Is 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  901(a) 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  In 
particular,  the  plan  Is  responsive  to  sec- 
tion 901(a)(1),  "to  promote  the  better 
execution  of  the  laws,  the  more  effective 
management  of  the  executive  branch  and 
of  its  agencies  and  functions,  and  the 
expeditious  administration  of  the  public 
business;"  and  section  901(a)  (3),  "to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  operations  of 
the  government  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable." 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  In 
this  plan  make  necessary  the  appoint- 
ment and  compensation  of  new  officers, 
as  specified  in  sections  3(a)  and  3(b)  of 
the  plan.  The  rates  of  oomjaensation  fixed 
for  these  officers  are  comparable  to  those 
fixed  for  other  officers  in  the  executive 
branch  who  have  similar  responsibilities. 

This  plan  should  result  In  the  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  government.  It 
is  not  practical,  however,  to  itemize  or 
aggregate  the  exact  expenditure  reduc- 
tions which  will  result  from  this  action. 

The  public  interest  requires  that  gov- 
ernment policies  concerning  telecom- 
munications be  formulated  with  as  much 
sophistication  and  vision  as  possible.  This 
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reorganization  plan — and  the  executive 
order  which  would  follow  it — are  neces- 
sary instruments  if  the  government  Is  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  presented  by  the  rapid  pace 
of  change  in  communications.  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  allow  this  plan  to  become 
•ffective  so  that  these  necessary  reforms 
can  be  accomplished. 

RlCHARO  Ndcon. 
The  WHtTE  House,  February  9. 1970. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION   AMENDMENTS    OF    1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H  R.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

ORDEK  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EIBIOOrT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  recognized  to  speak  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  pending 
amendment  at  1:30  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  object 
unless  a  time  is  fixed  for  his  speech — 
how  lohg  will  he  speak? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  not  a  long  speech. 
There  may  be  some  colloquy.  I  would  not 
know.  It  will  certainly  not  be  an  ex- 
tended speech.  We  could  say  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour. 
^jc  Mr.  JAVrrs.  One  hour,  that  is  fine; 
^?  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  will  yield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  if  he  should  be 
engaged  in  colloquy,  he  might  ask  for  a 
reasonable   extension. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  But  what  I  wanted  to 
know  Ls  whether  the  floor  would  again 
be  within  the  control  of  the  chair  at 
2:30. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  might  ask  for  an  extension. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes.  It  certainly 
will  be.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  made 
that  clear;  it  had  not  occurred  to  me, 
because  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
told  me  he  would  take  about  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  requests  that,  at 
1:30  today,  the  Senator  frdom  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  be  recognized  for  a 
period  of  1  hour.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  And  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  1  hour,  the  floor  will  again 
be  imder  the  control  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  After 
which  the  floor  will  again  be  under  the 
control  of  the  chair.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi? There  being  no  objecticHi,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mississippi 
to  preserve  and  validate  the  c(Hicept  of 
freedom  of  choice  In  the  operation  of  our 
public  school  systems. 

Unless  some  action  Is  taken  by  Con- 
gress to  restate  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Constitution   and   laws   of   the   United 


States  by  reiterating  that  the  parents 
and  students  of  this  Nation  have  a  right 
to  decide  which  schools  the  children  will 
attend,  then  surely  there  wiU  be  serious 
disruptions  and  breakdowns  in  the  opera- 
tions of  our  schools,  not  just  in  the 
South,  but  in  all  sections  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  imanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  part 
of  this  request  is  that^y  remarks  come 
at  the  end  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
frcMn  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  spoke  on  this  floor 
on  December  16,  1969,  on  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  attempted  to  point 
out  the  serious  effects  being  caused  in  my 
State  as  a  result  of  court  ordered  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  of  choice.  I  noted  some 
specific  examples  of  the  horrible  results 
of  the  destruction  of  freedom  of  choice 
brought  about  by  Federal  coercive  ac- 
tion. I  stated  that  I  was  certain  that 
more  outrageous  events  would  occur  as 
more  and  more  of  our  schools  and  chil- 
dren became  the  pawns  in  this  monstrous 
sociological  experiment  conducted  by 
HEW  and  the  Federal  courts. 

It  is  painful  to  me  that  my  predictions 
are  turning  out  to  be  true.  I  certainly 
take  no  pride  or  pleasure  in  seeing  these 
prophecies  fulfilled.  However,  it  is  my 
duty  to  report  the  truth  and  not  to  gloss 
over  tragic  facts.  It  is  only  from  an  im- 
derstanding  of  past  mistakes  that  we  can 
learn  how  not  to  repeat  them.  Since  my 
speech  of  December  16,  a  nimiber  of 
school  districts  have  been  brought  un- 
der the  'instant  chaos"  orders  of  the 
Federal  courts.  As  a  result  of  these  new 
developments,  more  school  systems  have 
been  totally  ruined  in  Mississippi  and 
throughout  the  South.  For  example, 
prior  to  December  31,  1969,  there  were 
2,757  o(dored  students  and  779  white  stu- 
dents in  attendance  in  the  Wilkinson 
County  public  schools.  As  a  result  of  the 
stringent  integration  order  entered  by 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appesds,  every 
single  white  child  has  withdrawn  from 
the  public  system.  The  public  schools  of 
that  county  are  completely  segregated, 
in  that  only  black  students  are  in  at- 
tendance. The  white  children  of  the 
county  are  attending  private  schools. 
Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  extreme  order 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
there  was  some  integration  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  county.  The  schools  were 
operating  under  a  "freedom  of  choice" 
plan  while  the  integrration  was  taking 
place. 

Now,  there  is  no  integration,  and  the 
white  children  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  school  system.  Is  this  progress?  God 
save  us  from  more  progress  of  this  sort. 

In  my  home  county  of  Simflower 
County,  the  Indianola  Mimicipal  Sepa- 
rate School  District  has  this  past  week 
conducted  registration  of  students  prior 
to  the  second  semester  of  school.  The 
school  district  has  been  ordered  to  adopt 
a  stringent  "pairing"  plan  for  integra- 
tion which  will  destroy  the  public  schools 
of  that  district.  IXirlng  the  first  semester 
of  this  school  year  there  were  over  720 
black  students  and  991  white  students 
attending  the  district  schools.  No  white 


children  registered  to  attend  the  schools 
of  the  district  for  the  second  semester, 
so  there  has  been  a  total  white  with- 
drawal from  the  schools  of  the  Indianola 
Municipal  Separate  School  District. 
Every  white  teacher  withdrew  from  this 
school  system;  and  I  see  nothing  in  the 
law  that  when  a  teacher  has  a  contract 
to  teach  in  Indianola,  any  court  can 
write  a  condition  that  she  must  teach 
in  another  school  district. 

The  situation  in  the  Tunica  County 
schools  has  gotten  so  bad  this  semester 
that  all  but  two  of  the  white  students 
have  withdrawn.  I  have  been  informed 
by  telephone  over  the  weekend  that 
those  two  have  now  withdrawn,  which 
makes  a  totally  segregated  school.  Also, 
all  the  teachers  have  withdrawn  from 
the  school.  Prior  to  the  entry  of  the 
stringent  Integration  orders,  the  public 
school  system  of  that  county  had  3,039 
black  students  and  441  white  students. 
This  Is  a  kind  of  integration  that  has 
been  so  notably  accomplished  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  similar  withdrawal  of  white  stu- 
dents has  occurred  in  the  Canton  Mu- 
nicipal Separate  School  District.  Prior 
to  the  entry  of  the  extreme  integration 
court  order  there  were  approximately 
5,000  black  students  and  1,300  white 
youngsters  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
district.  Now  there  are  only  about  100 
of  the  1,300  white  students  left  in  the 
system.  The  other  white  children  have 
all  withdrawn.  Of  that  100,  very  few  will 
be  left  when  the  private  school  now 
under  construction  in  that  town  is 
finished.  What  we  see  is  the  total  de- 
struction of  public  education,  and  what 
is  left  will  be  a  strictly  segregated  basis, 
as  a  result  of  these  court  decisions. 

In  the  Amite  County  schools  there 
were  2,582  Negro  students  and  1,461 
white  students  in  the  schools  prior  to 
the  entry  of  the  radical  edict  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  All  but  approximately  200 
of  the  white  students  have  withdrawn 
from  the  public  schools  and  are  now 
attending  private  schools.  Another  pri- 
vate school  is  under  construction,  and 
then  most  of  those  200  white  students 
who  are  now  in  the  public  schools  will 
withdraw. 

I  know  that  in  the  northern  end  of 
Sunfiower  County,  two  private  schools 
have  been  organized,  and  as  a  result 
there  will  be  total  segregation,  because 
all  of  the  white  children  will  go  to  the 
private  schools,  which  are  open  to  any 
white  child,  and  hence  the  destruction 
of  public  education  in  that  area. 

In  the  Kemper  County  school  system, 
there  were  2,030  black  students  and  794 
white  students  enrolled  in  the  fall  of 
1969.  At  the  present  time  there  are  1,812 
colored  students  and  only  60  white  stu- 
dents attending  the  public  schools  of  that 
county.  It  Is  significant  that  not  only 
have  almost  all  of  the  white  children 
withdrawn  from  the  public  school  system, 
but  Negro  enrollment  has  dropped  by 
over  200.  This  is  true  all  over  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  as  well  as  other  Southern 
States,  which  should  clearly  demonstrate 
that  black  ptirents  and  children  are  also 
opposed  to  this  disruption  of  the  public 
school  sjrstem. 
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The  Angxiilla-Line  Consolidated  School 
District  has  been  devastated  by  the  harsh 
integration  edict  of  the  Federal  courts. 
During  the  faU  of  1969  there  were  625 
colored  students  and  198  white  students 
enrolled  in  the  schools  of  that  district. 
Today  there  are  no  white  students  at- 
tending the  public  schools  there,  and 
practically  all  the  white  faculty  have 
withdrawn. 

This  is  another  case  where  there  has 
been  a  total  abandonment  of  the  public 
school  system  by  the  white  children. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  thing  is  true 
In  the  Hollandale  Consolidated  School 
District.  In  my  speech  of  December  16 
dealing  with  this  subject.  I  mentioned 
the  chaos  that  had  been  visited  upon  this 
school  district  by  the  integration  orders 
of  the  Federal  courts. 

Now,  however,  the  situation  Is  even 
worse  than  when  I  first  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  are  presently  no  white  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  schools  in  Hol- 
landale. 

Mr.  President.  If  those  in  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  those  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  those  of  my 
colleagues  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  helped  and  worked 
to  bring  about  these  scandalous  condi- 
tions are  not  ashamed  of  their  handi- 
work, then  I  say.  with  aU  sincerity,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  shame  or  embar- 
rassment. 

If  I  felt  the  slightest  responsibility  to 
the  children  of  any  State  for  having 
brought  about  such  horrible  conditions. 
I  would  ask  for  forgiveness. 

In  addition  to  the  specifics  I  have  cited, 
very  recent  accurate  figures  reflect,  with 
clarity,  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
Federal  attitudes  and  actions  on  the  en- 
tire public  school  system  in  my  State. 

The  1969  fall  enrollment  showed  572. 
673  students  attending  our  schools.  This 
number  has  declined— sharply— to  560,- 
339— a  truly  tragic  loss  of  12.334  pupils. 
I  would  direct  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  8,164  white  boys  and  girls 
and  4,135  black  children  make  up  this 
sad  statistic — an  unavoidable  indication 
of  Irreparable  damage  being  sustained 
by  both  races. 

Farther,  even  these  depressing  figures 
do  not  cover  the  full  extent  of  this  grave 
and  worsening  situation.  Average  daily 
attendance — the  final  authority  on  the 
count  of  children  in  our  public  schools — 
tells  us  that  17.353  boys  and  girls  are 
not  benefitmg  from  educational  training 
ao  vital  to  the  formation  of  their  lives 
in  this  complex  and  competitive  period 
of  history. 

Mr.  President,  these  stotlsUcs  are  a 
shocking  outline  of  what  is  occurring— 
now — in  our  public  educational  structure. 
They  are.  however,  only  the  central  and 
most  important  part  of  this  tragedy. 

We  are  losing  competent  and  experi- 
enced teachers  in  these  same  proportions. 
These  dedicated  men  and  women — white 
and  black— who  were  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  school  system  are— like  the 
children  they  guided  ao  well— being 
driven  from  their  life's  work  by  unwise, 
unwarranted,  and  unworthy  edicts  and 
orders  of  HEW  and  the  Federal  courts. 
I    personally    know    that    many    white 


teachers  have  terminated  their  employ- 
ment with  the  public  school  systems  and 
are  refusing  to  teach  under  the  chaotic 
conditions  brought  about  by  these  court 
orders.  I  know  that  in  some  instances  the 
pullout  of  these  teachers  Is  a  result  of 
organized  efforts,  and  I  feel  that  this 
may  spread. 

These  schoolteachers  remember  with 
horror  what  happened  in  the  decentrali- 
zation controversy  in  the  New  York  City 
public  schools  in  1968.  At  that  time,  the 
black  parents  demanded  that  all  of  the 
white  teachers  be  fired  and  replaced  by 
black  teachers.  The  white  teachers  were 
subjected  to  harassment  and  violence 
and  had  to  be  escorted  to  school  by 
heavily  armed  police. 

Naturally,  the  white  schoolteachers  of 
the  South  do  not  want  to  teach  under 
such  circumstances,  and  I  do  not  blame 
them. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  for  a  Federal 
court  to  compel  the  schoolteacher  to 
teach  at  a  certain  school  when  that 
teacher  has  signed  a  contract  to  teach 
at  another  specified  school.  This  Is  not 
required  In  the  North.  Yet.  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  is  happening  under  Federal 
court  coercion. 

When  the  unfortunate  Brown  decision 
was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1954. 1  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enforce  that  decision  without  depriv- 
ing the  American  people  of  most  of  the 
civU  rights  they  possess.  This  situation 
clearly  shows  that  the  very  basic  right  of 
freedom  of  contract  is  being  denied  in 
the  name  of  integration. 

We  face  yet  another  result  of  this  dis- 
ruptive and  destructive  course.  Across 
Mississippi  looms  the  prospect  of  over- 
crowded school  plants  along  with  usable 
facilities  which  stand  empty  and  aban- 
doned. Too  many  children  Jammed  into 
classrooms  on  the  one  hand — no  chil- 
dren in  good  school  buildings  on  the 
other. 

Where  will  this  folly  lead  us?  When 
will  we  turn  away — at  last — from  a 
policy  which  destroys,  to  one  which  af- 
fords the  blessing  of  learning  to  every 
child  in  my  SUte.  in  the  South,  and 
across  America  in  school  systems  staffed 
by  satisfied  teachers  and  selected  by 
those  who  should  choose — the  parents 
of  the  affected  children? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  terrible  facts; 
they  are  shocking  facts,  and  we  should 
certainly  do  something  to  prevent  the 
total  ruin  of  our  public  school  system. 

I  am  Incensed  and  insulted  at  the  at- 
titude taken  by  certain  liberal  editorial 
writers  and  others  who  condemn  the 
white  parents  and  students  for  not  ac- 
cepting conditions  which  are  completely 
unacceptable  to  more  than  98  percent  of 
the  white  parents  and  students  in  the 
United  SUtes.  The  truth  and  the  fact 
is  that  almost  no  white  parent  wants  his 
child  to  attend  a  school  where  Negro 
students  are  in  the  vast  majority.  In 
cities  such  as  Washington.  D.C..  such 
parents  flee  to  the  '•safe"  suburbs  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  I  do  not  con- 
demn them  for  this:  In  my  judgment, 
they  have  every  right  to  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  their  children. 


We  in  Mississippi  and  the  South  simply 
ask  the  same  rights  and  privileges  that 
parents  and  students  in  other  sections 
of  the  Nation  enjoy. 

However,  the  liberal  journalists,  and 
others  previously  referred  to.  condemned 
the  parents  of  Mississippi  for  "frustrat- 
ing" or  "defying"  or  "evading"  the  in- 
tegration orders  of  the  Federal  courts. 
Let  us  get  one  thing  straight  about 
this  matter.  The  only  thing  that  the 
Federal  courts  have  done  is  to  order  the 
public  school  systems  to  operate  under 
a  certain  Integration  plan.  The  Federal 
courts  have  never  held  that  a  parent 
must  send  his  child  to  a  public  school 
to  achieve  actual  Integration.  The  day 
that  the  Federal  courts  so  hold  will  be 
the  day  of  the  death  of  the  American 
Republic,  for  in  its  place  and  stead  will 
have  been  substituted  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship by  judicial  decree. 

For,  the  courts  have  almost  destroyed 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  parents  and 
children  to  determine  which  public 
schools  they  will  attend,  by  my  col- 
leagues, there  is  another  even  more  pre- 
cious freedom  of  choice  which  imtil  now 
they  have  not  destroyed.  And  that  Is 
the  freedom  to  choose  whether  one  will 
attend  the  public  schools  at  all,  or 
whether  he  will  attend  a  private  or  re- 
ligious school. 

However,  I  think  it  tells  us  a  great 
deal  about  the  warped  mentality  and  the 
sick  minds  of  these  modern  Thaddeus 
Stevenses.  that  they  not  only  demand 
that  the  public  schools  of  the  South  be 
rearranged  and  reshuffled  so  as  to  con- 
form to  their  own  weird  notions  of  edu- 
cation and  sociology,  but  they  actually 
demand  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing the  spectacle  of  little  white  boys 
and  girls  actually  attending  classes 
wherein  they  are  outnimibered  three, 
four,  and  five  to  one  by  members  of  the 
other  race. 

I  do  not  know  where  or  when  this  mon- 
strous madness  will  be  stopped,  but  we 
must  begin  to  stop  it  now. 

I  can  assure  you,  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues from  all  other  sections  of  this 
Nation,  that  when  the  radical  extremists 
have  done  with  us,  then  It  will  be  your 
turn.  Some  of  you  are  already  flndlng  out 
what  It  Is  all  about,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  you  will  find  out  more  In  the 
future. 

I  have  recently  received  a  heart- 
rending letter  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents which  eloquently  states  the  agoniz- 
ing situation  faced  by  the  students  and 
parents  in  many  sections  of  Mississippi. 
This  lady  is  from  a  county  where  the 
public  schools  are  being  ruined  by  the 
forced  integration  orders  of  the  Federal 
courts.  The  ratio  of  black  to  white  stu- 
dents In  the  school  system  attended  by 
her  son  was  approximately  3  to  1,  but 
the  ratio  is  much  higher  now  since  the 
withdrawal  of  most  of  the  white  students. 
Her  letter  speaks  with  the  simple  elo- 
quence of  a  mind  uncluttered  by  sophis- 
ticated ideology.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
who  applaud  the  extremist  actions  of  the 
Federal  courts  In  these  school  matters 
may  label  this  lady  a  "racist,"  a  "bigot," 
or  one  of  the  other  hate  words  favored 
by  them,  but  I  only  ask  that  you  listen  to 
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these    words    contained    In    her    letter 
tome: 

You  may  not  even  read  this  or  see  this  but 
this  (turn  school  buAlness.  Want  heart  the 
rich  people  only  the  poor  people  because  hear 
In  Town  X  we  been  going  to  public  school 
with  Negro  coming  in  too  that  OK.  but  what 
those  Judges  are  trying  to  do  is  Knock  the 
Middle  Class  it  poor  people  out  of  an  edlca- 
tlon  becaus  I  am  a  Working  class  my  self  and 
I  have  a  son  In  school  Who  Haa  All  Ways  been 
on  the  honer  Roll  With  and  And  Above  the 
hch.  I  say  all  of  thU  Is  to  try  to  Keep  the 
Working  Class  down.  I  know  We  counted 
poor.  My  husbon  &  I  drawe  Sosal  Security 
$139.50  a  Month  My  Son  in  School  will  be  15 
the  22  of  Dec  69 — get  S.S.  chick  for  $53.30  a 
months.  Some  time  hla  chick  does  not  pay 
his  Dr.  bin  tt  Drug  but  we  get  by  My  husbon 
works  as  a  Blocker  28  dollars  a  Week.  We  Live 
In  a  government  House  pay  $61.00  a  Month 
rent  7.50  to  8.20  Electric  Bill  $4.80  telephone 
Bill  and  the  rest  Is  grocerys  and  other  neces- 
sary needs  and  Ive  been  a  cancer  pation.  I 
paid  so  meny  hospital  Bills  dount  you  see 
why  I  am  so  poore.  All  We  can  do  Is  Set  and 
let  the  NAACP  take  over  our  state  If  people 
dont  Wake  up  soon  We  Will  be  in  Ware  again 
between  Black  &  White.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
send  my  Son  on  to  School  regardless  If  be 
goes  to  a  Negro  School  be  cause  With  out  a 
edacatlon  he  could  not  make  it!  he  Was  not 
Well  when  he  was  born  but  We  cant  send 
him  to  Privet  School  costes  $700.00  to 
$1000.00  a  year.  We  cant  do  that  With  ever 
thang  so  hi. 

I  hate  to  complain  but  why  does  these 
Judges  take  spite  out  on  us  the  poor,  l^a 
crying  Shame.  All  our  life  We  Had  to  suirer 
and  Just  as  things  Was  Kindly  easy  hear 
come  all  this.  I  am  not  blaming  no  one  but 
the  Judges  and  our  prisedent.  If  he  could  say 
a  flat  no  to  raising  Social  Security  and  the 
$600  exemption  he  could  say  a  Ug  fat  NO  to 
the  durn  NAACP.  i 

This  lady  coiu;Iuded  hdr  letter  to  me 
with  these  words: 

I  pray  there  Will  be  a  lite  some  Way  are 
another. 

Thank  you  for  llstnlng  to  my  cry. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  will  be  on 
the  conscience  of  the  Senate  if  we  do 
not  listen  to  the  cries  of  this  anguished 
parent. 

I  would  also  like  to  read  another  letter 
I  received  from  a  lady  in  south  Missis- 
sippi : 

I  am  a  Mother  with  five  children  In  school. 
I  have  gotten  to  the  place  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  only  to  keep  them  at  home. 
Before  this  we  bad  Negroea  In  our  white 
schools,  all  that  wanted  to  go  with  the 
whites  were  already  there  and  now  this. 
It  will  take  $1000.00  for  us  to  put  our  chil- 
dren In  a  private  school.  We  have  $217.00  to 
live  on  a  month,  so  If  there  la  something  you 
can  do.  please  do  so.  for  we  surely  need 
help. 

We  must  make  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  by  restoring  freedom  of  choice 
in  our  public  school  system,  and  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  of  my 
colleagues  which  will  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  President  it  Is  certainly  unfair  and 
unjust  to  make  the  school  districts  of 
the  South  bear  the  brunt  of  this  integra- 
tion madness  while  it  is  "business  as 
usual"  or  "education  as  usual"  in  the 
school  districts  of  the  North,  West,  and 
East. 

It  has  been  brought  home  to  me  time 
and  again,  even  recently,  that  there  are 
those  who  have  an  extreme  bias  and 
prejudice  agaliist  the  South  and  southern 


people.  Somehow,  these  persons  can  con- 
done and  justify  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion that  is  aimed  only  at  the  South; 
they  can  justify  opposition  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  southerners  to  high  and 
responsible  positions  In  Government,  but 
worst  of  all,  they  can  Justify  and  con- 
done a  double  standard  of  Justice  for  the 
South  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

I  unqualifiedly  condemn  this  bias  and 
prejudice,  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
some  of  those  who  glibly  toss  around  ac- 
cusations of  bias  and  prejudice  examine 
their  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 

A  double  standard  of  justice  In  the 
Federal  courts.  Can  anything  be  more 
calculated  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the 
people  In  our  Government?  I  think  not. 

We  cannot  continue  to  permit,  sanc- 
tion, and  condone  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  courts  In  unjustifiably  treating 
the  public  schools  of  the  South  differ- 
ently from  the  public  schools  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  courts  have  held  that 
zoning  Is  permissible  In  the  North,  East, 
and  West,  but  that  southern  schools  must 
bus  children  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance. This  Is  wrong,  and  It  Is  discrimi- 
nation in  its  worst  form.  We  should  no 
longer  countenance  such  regional  and 
sectional  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  courts. 

The  courts  Justify  this  discriminatory 
treatment  on  the  basis  that  racial  sepa- 
ration in  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
western  schools  is  a  result  of  residential 
patterns.  They  label  this  "de  facto"  seg- 
regation. On  the  other  hand,  they  claim 
that  the  racial  separation  In  the  south- 
ern public  schools  Is  a  result  of  State 
legislation  requiring  it.  They  label  this 
"de  jure"  segregation. 

We  all  know  that  this  Is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  We  know  that  the 
so-called  fortuitous  housing  patterns  of 
the  North,  Blast,  and  West,  are  the  re- 
sults of  long-established  customs,  habits, 
and  traditions  sanctioned  or  permitted 
by  State  and  local  governments.  Indeed, 
until  a  few  years  ago  this  discrimination 
was  required  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  such  as  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

These  housing  patterns  did  not  just 
happen.  They  exist  because  the  law  sanc- 
tioned or  permitted  them  to  exist  and 
grow. 

We  also  know  that  most  States  In  the 
North,  East,  and  West  had  laws  which 
required  or  permitted  racial  separation 
in  the  public  schools.  These  laws  were 
widespread  In  the  19th  century,  and  In 
many  of  these  States  existed  far  Into  the 
20th  century. 

This  distinction  between  "de  facto" 
and  "de  Jure"  segregation  Is  meaningless. 
It  should  not  be  used  to  discriminate 
against  the  South. 

In  the  unfortunate  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, which  amended  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  took  away  f  rcHn 
the  States  and  localities  the  right  to  op- 
erate the  public  school  system,  the  Court 
discussed  the  impact  on  colored  students 
of  racial  separation.  The  harmfiil  im- 
pact on  these  children,  which  I  believe 


the  Court  erroneously  found,  is  the  basis 
for  the  holding  of  the  case.  The  Supreme 
Court  stated  this  harmful  impact  in  the 
following  words: 

To  set>arate  them  from  others  of  similar 
age  and  qualiflcatlons  solely  because  of  their 
race  generates  a  feeling  of  Inferiority  as  to 
their  status  in  the  community  that  may  af- 
fect their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way  unlikely 
ever  to  be  undone. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  a  10-year-old  colored  student  in  a 
public  school  in  Harlem,  Watts,  or  South 
Chicago  is  expected  to  look  around  and 
see  nothing  but  black  faces  in  his  class- 
room and  say  to  himself:  "This  kind  of 
racial  separation  does  not  hurt  me  be- 
cause the  State  of  Illinois,  New  York,  or 
California  does  not  have  a  law  requiring 
me  to  attend  all-black  schools.  I  should 
not  feel  hurt  by  this  racial  separation 
because  It  Is  the  result  of  housing  pat- 
terns that  Just  accidentally  developed." 

Mr.  President,  I  say  this  was  the  basis 
for  the  Brown  decision  and  this  feeling 
of  Inferiority  applies  all  over  this 
country. 

Perhaps  the  Federal  courts  and  some 
of  my  colleagues  will  attribute  this  much 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  sophistication 
to  a  10-year-old  child,  but  I  cannot. 

Mr.  President  we  should  also  consider 
the  terrible  Impact  on  the  communities 
that  are  being  affected  by  these  court 
orders.  I  have  just  been  reliably  In- 
formed that  In  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
delta  section  of  Mississippi  that  him- 
dreds  of  people  ere  moving  from  town 
because  of  the  chaotic  school  situation. 
I  am  told  that  the  moving  vans  are  so 
tied  up  for  over  a  month  by  people  mov- 
ing from  town  that  it  is  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  mover  In  the  area  of  that  city.  This 
Is  being  done  because  people  are  moving 
to  where  they  can  get  their  children  In 
satisfactory  and  harmonious  school 
systems. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  nearing  the 
end  of  this  presentation  and  facing  the 
end  of  public  education  in  Mississippi, 
I  want  to  focus  the  attention  of  aJl  on  the 
real  issue  Involved  and  the  real  people 
who  are  bearing  the  intolerable  and  un- 
just burdens  Imposed  by  ruthless  rules 
and  destructive  decrees. 

The  Issue  Is  so  simple  and  plain  that 
I  fear  Its  very  simplicity  causes  it  to  be 
overlooked  or  shunted  aside  by  some 
Members  of  Congress.  In  Washington, 
our  usual  task  is  to  deal  with  involved 
and  complicated  matters — many  sided 
and  difficult  to  define  with  precision — 
rather  than  handling  a  situation  which 
Is  clear  cut  and  crystal  clear. 

I  shall  state  the  issue:  Does  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  law  or  the  spirit  or  the 
tradition  of  the  United  States  of  America 
allow  the  courts  or  the  Congress  or  the 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  apply  any  standards  on  a  regional 
basis? 

Can  laws  be  written  for  some  States 
or  should  the  law  reach  equitably  from 
sea  to  sea? 

Can  Judicial  dedrees  be  directed 
against  a  portion  of  our  population  in 
one  section— or  should  judges  seek  to 
serve  all  of  our  people  the  same  way  In 
every  section? 
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Can  bureaucrats  say  to  parents  and 
children  in  one  region  "We  will  penalize 
you  because  you  live  here  but  we  want 
you  to  know  that  these  rigid  rules  and 
stringent  demands  will  not  be  forced 
upon  your  fellow  citizens  elsewhere  in 
this  land"?  ^^,  . 

Mr.  President,  although  it  is  unthink- 
able that  these  things  could  occur  in 
America,  they  are  occurring  at  this  min- 
ute. We  have  today  one  stondard  for  the 
southern  section  of  our  Nation  and  oth- 
er standards  for  States  outside  the 
South.  ,      ^. 

Could  we— would  we— preserve  for  the 
ages  a  pronouncement  which  read: 
•'With  malice  toward  some — with  char- 
ity for  all— except  those  who  live  in  the 
South"? 

"Diis  vicious,  vindictive,  illegal,  and  un- 
conceivable course  of  conduct  must  be 
halted  and  reversed.  It  must  outrage 
every  fairminded  man  and  woman  in 
every  corner  of  our  country.  It  violates 
the  honor  of  America— it  mocks  the  men 
who  raised  up  this  NaUon  and  all  who 
guided  and  guarded  her  through  her  long 

history.  ^  ,.  . 

Laws  and  decrees  and  guidelmes  and 
regulations  can  be  made  and  enforced 
in  the  United  States  but  they  must  be 
applicable — equally— from  Maine  to 
Hawaii— from  Alaska  to  Florida.  They 
must  apply  to  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  eVery  State  In  this  Union.  We  are 
forbidden  to  act  otherwise  at  the  penalty 
of  losing  America  and  all  she  means  to 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  facet  of  this  critical 
problem  that  tears  the  heartstrings  Is 
the  fact  that  here  we  are  dealing — not 
with  programs — but  with  people. 

The  vague  and  malformed  theories 
produced  by  fallible  humans  inside 
marbled  Federal  court  buildings  and  in 
the  mazes  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  playing 
havoc,  not  with  sociology  but  with  the 
lives  of  litUe  children. 

Consider   the   plight   of   the   pcu^nts 
caught  in  this  cruel  trap  created  by  men 
isolated  and  Insulated  from  the  harsh 
realities  of  this  problem.  Let  me  assiire 
you  that  mothers  and  fathers  from  my 
SUte  are  Identical  with  parents  across 
America.  They  hold  the  same  aspirations, 
hopes,  and  dreams  for  their  youngsters 
as  do  their  coiintrymen  in  each  of  our 
States.    What    American    parent — any- 
where— would  want  to  share  the  bitter 
prxjspect  my  people  face — that  of  watch- 
ing their  boys  and  girls  deprived  by  de- 
cree of  the  education  their  parents  have 
earned  for  them  and  which  every  child 
deserves  and  must  have  to  form  a  life  for 
himself  In  the  final  third  of  this  centiiry? 
Most  Members  of  Congress  are  fathers 
and  mothers.  I  trust  that  they  will  look 
at   their  own   children   before   passing 
Judgment  on  the  childroi  of  the  South. 
Who — in  these  Halls — would  wish  to 
be  forced  to  send  a  child,  not  to  school, 
but  Into  real  physical  danger;  not  to  a 
first-rate  facility  where  the  child  can 
prepare   to   assimie  a    position   in   our 
society,  but  Into  an  environment  which 
guarantees  inferior  education  which  will 
penalize  the  child  through  tdl  his  days? 
Let  us  consider,  with  the  seriousness 
which  this  matter  merits,  the  conditions 


which  prevail  In  some  of  our  Nation's 
schools  at  this  hour. 

Here  in  the  Capital  City  of  our  country, 
uniformed  and  armed  police  ofBcers 
patrol  the  corridors  of  schools.  Imagine 
policemen  obliged  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  to  protect  lives  and  property,  not  on 
the  streets  of  a  city  ravaged  by  crime  and 
lawlessness,  but  In  the  supposedly  safe 
and  sheltered  hallways  of  Institutions  of 
learning. 

Who  l)elieves — who  can  bring  himself 
to  believe— that  guns  and  knives  and 
narcotics  belong  with  books  and  black- 
boards? Who  would  sUte,  here  or  any- 
where, that  assault  and  extortion  and 
violence  are  permissible  In  the  educa- 
tional process? 

Tranquillity,  not  terror.  Is  the  atmos- 
phere for  learning.  Order,  not  chaos.  Is 
the  foundation  of  education  at  all  levels. 
We  must  move  to  reestablish  the  tradi- 
tional and  proper  relationship  which  has 
existed  through  the  years  among  the 
schools,  the  parents,  and  the  pupils. 
Mothers  and  fathers  must  be  allowed  to 
perform  one  of  the  most  vital  of  paren- 
tal functions — the  selection  of  the  best 
school  for  the  child. 

What  Judge  or  bureaucrat,  regardless 
of  his  station,  has  the  right  or  the  wis- 
dom to  direct  the  lives  of  countless  chil- 
dren who  he  has  never  seen  and  does  not 
know? 

Mothers  and  fathers  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  their  boys  and  girls 
at  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  I  submit  that 
no  court  and  no  department  can  usurp 
that  charge. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  clear  and  present  danger  of  the 
denial  of  proper  education  to  an  entire 
generation.  Consider  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  such  a  denial  to  the  several 
States  presently  Involved  and,  indeed,  to 
America — because,  Mr.  President,  let  no 
one  naively  believes  that  once  this  In- 
justice is  imposed  on  ray  section,  the  ad- 
vocates of  "Instant  chaos"  will  not  seek 
to  send  this  mistake  of  the  20th  century 
Into  every  school  district  in  this  country. 
The  adoption  of  the  legislation  offered 
by  my  distingiushed  colleague  will  draw 
us  back  from  the  brink  of  catastrophe 
and  redirect  us  toward  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  public  education. 

In  the  name  of  the  ancient  virtues  that 
are  the  cornerstones  of  this  country — 
fairness  and  justice  and  equity  and  com- 
passion— and  for  the  parents  of  my  part 
of  this  land.  and.  most  Important  of  all, 
for  the  children  who  are  the  promise  of 
tomorrow  for  America  and  all  the  world, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  on  his  logical 
and  eloquent  presentation  of  the  unfair- 
ness and  the  injustice  of  a  Federal  school 
policy  which  permits  segregation  in  the 
North  and  which,  by  punitive  measures, 
requires  instant  desegregation  in  the 
South. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  his 
argument  that  after  this  policy  has  been 
fully  Implemented  In  the  South— If  al- 
lowed to  be  Implemented — the  same 
policy  will  be  Implemented  and  put  into 
effect  in  areas  outside  of  tiM  6ou^.  I 
hope  that  distinguished  Seiwlors  vho 


represent  States  outside  of  the  South 
will  heed  this  warning  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
who  also  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  listened  very  atten- 
tively to  the  state  of  the  Union  address 
of  the  President,  and  I  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  answer  to  that  address  by 
the  National  Democratic  Party  In  giving 
its  version  of  the  state  of  the  Union. 
And  there  was  a  notable  vacuum,  a  nota- 
ble omission.  In  the  presentation  by  the 
President  and  by  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Nothing  was  said  about  the 
Issue  of  the  taking  over  of  the  public 
school  system  In  the  South  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  Is  the  No.  1  Issue 
In  Alabama  and  the  South — opposition 
to  the  taking  over  of  our  public  school 
system  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Two  notable  meetings  were  held  in 
Alabama  yesterday.  One  meeting  was 
in  the  great  port  city  of  Mobile,  attended 
by  Governors  of  four  great  Southern 
States — Gov.  Albert  Brewer  of  my  own 
State  of  Alabama.  Gov.  John  McKeithen 
of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  Gov. 
John  Bell  Williams  of  the  great  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  Gov.  Lester  Maddox 
of  the  great  State  of  Georgia. 

That  meeting  pointed  up  the  Impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  South  of  the 
preservation  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  the  South,  and  the  fact  that  It  is 
the  No.  1  Issue  In  the  South. 

The  second  meeting  of  great  Interest 
In  Alabama — and  I  feel  throughout  the 
Nation — was  a  meeting  of  concerned  par- 
ents who  met  in  our  largest  city,  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  in  the  municipal  audi- 
torium there.  A  great  crowd  of  concerned 
parents  attended  that  meeting.  The 
crowd,  I  noticed,  was  estimated  by  the 
Washington  Post  at  some  11.000.  It  was 
estimated  by  those  holding  the  meeting 
at  a  much  higher  figure.  These  11.000 
concerned  parents,  meeting  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
certainly  demonstrates  the  fact  that  our 
public  schools,  the  education  cf  the  boys 
smd  girls  of  Alabama,  is  near  and  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

The  meeting  of  Governors  In  Mobile 
ended  with  a  declaration  of  principles, 
a  statement  of  beliefs,  a  statement  of 
position  by  those  four  distinguished  Gov- 
ernors, who,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  po- 
sitions they  have  adopted,  are  represent- 
ing the  thinking  of  the  people  of  the 
South. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  news  accoimt  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  9,  1970,  be 
Inserted  In  the  Rccord  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  read  In  part  from  this 
statement  of  principle  of  these  four  Gov- 
ernors, speaking  for  the  people  of  their 
respective  States,  Just  as  I  seek  to  speak 
for  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  because  this  is  not  Just  a 
sectional  problem ;  it  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  we  are  going  to  realize  that 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on: 
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1.  We  reafflnn  our  belief  in  the  absolute 
neciesstty  for  quality  public  education,  ad- 
ministered and  controlled  by  local  cltlzena. 

2.  We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  problems 
of  our  schools  should  be  solved  through  or- 
derly, democratic  processes  and  not  through 
violence. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  there 
has  been  no  violence  In  the  South;  that 
the  people  of  the  South  are  law-abiding 
people.  We  observe  the  law  of  the  land. 
But  we  cannot  accept  as  final  a  Federal 
policy  for  schools  that  permits  segrega- 
tion in  one  part  of  the  coimtry  and  de- 
mands Instant  desegregation  in  our  part 
of  the  coimtry.  We  cannot  accept  that 
principle  as  being  an  American  principle, 
as  being  the  principle  or  the  position  that 
this  country  will  eventually  adopt. 

Continuing  with  the  statement  of  the 
Governors : 

We  reaffirm  our  determination  that  no  child 
In  any  State  or  In  any  school  system  shall  be 
mandatorily  assigned  or  bused  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance  in  our 
public  schooU.  We  believe  that  the  same 
standards  for  the  opeAtlon  of  schools  appUed 
In  other  States  should  be  appUed  In  the 
Southern  States.  We  resent  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  sliigled  out  in  our  respective  States 
for  punitive  treatment. 

That  statement  could  very  well  be 
made  right  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  has  been  made,  and  will  be  made 
s«aln  and  again. 

We  support  the  commitment  given  by 
President  Nixon  In  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1968  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  choice 
and  maintenance  of  neighborhood  schools. 

That  Is  the  statement  of  principle  is- 
sued by  the  four  Governors  meeting  in 
Mobile  on  yesterday. 

As  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
speaking  for  the  people  of  Alabama,  I 
might  say  that  we  endorse  that  state- 
ment of  principles  as  being  fair,  as 
being  right,  as  being  expressed  also  In 
the  amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion. For  that  reason  I  voice  my  support 
of  the  Stennls  amendment.  In  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  Joining  as  one  of  a 
number  of  cosponsors. 

I  might  say  that  both  of  the  major 
parties  have,  as  a  party,  completely  over- 
looked and  disregarded  the  needs  and 
the  hopes  and  the  wishes  and  the  ttsplra- 
tlons  of  the  people  of  Alabama  and  of 
the  South  In  the  matter  of  our  schools 
and  of  allowing  us  to  provide  quality  ed- 
ucation for  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
State.  We  resent  that  very  deeply. 

We  need  help  in  Alabama  and  in  the 
South  at  this  point.  I  would  hope  that 
one  of  those  parties,  the  Republican 
Party  or  the  National  Democratic  Party, 
would  come  to  our  aid.  I  feel  that  it  would 
well  serve  the  party  that  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  In  this  time  of  travail 
and  stress  smd  sissist  us  In  this  dark  hoiu-, 
because  the  public  school  system  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  South  is  now  being  torn 
asunder.  Our  public  school  system  can- 
not exist  under  the  present  decrees  of 
the  Supreme  Court  requiring  desegrega- 
tion now. 

I  might  say  that  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  sitting  In  their  ivory 
tower  and  having  little  knowledge  of 
conditions  and  affairs  in  general,  and  of 
the  school  systems  In  particular,  have  so 


confused  the  law  with  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic school  system  In  our  country  that  I 
hazard  the  opinion  that  even  they  do  not 
know  what  the  law  is.  Certainly  the 
courts  of  appeal  and  the  district  courts, 
without  proper  guidance  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  do  not.  How  could  they  know 
what  the  law  is?  And  how  could  the  aver- 
age school  board  member,  the  average 
citizen,  the  average  school  patron,  be 
expected  to  know  what  the  law  Is,  with 
the  Supreme  Court  leaving  the  law  In 
such  a  great  state  of  confusion? 

I  outline  now  what  I  suggest  is  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  Journey  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  question  of  deseg- 
regating our  schools,  to  show  the  un- 
charted course  that  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  pur- 
sued in  this  wilderness,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  area,  without  smy  map, 
and  without  any  compass,  and  what  they 
have  come  up  with  In  the  Isist  15  years. 
In  Brown  I,  the  Supreme  Court  out- 
lawed segregated  schools.  Well  and  good. 
I  was  Interested,  a  moment  ago,  in  hear- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  speak  of  the 
Brown  decision  and  the  reasoning  of 
the  Court  at  that  time.  In  that  lengthy 
opinion,  tiie  Supreme  Court  cited  not  one 
single  legal  precedent  to  back  Its  deci- 
sion. Not  one  single  legal  precedent. 
They  were  out  on  an  imcharted  sea. 
They  had  no  guidance,  and  they  gave  no 
guidance. 

In  Brown  n,  the  Court  established 
what  it  called  procedures  for  desegrega- 
tion, putting  the  policing  of  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  district 
courts,  and  calling  on  the  local  school 
boards  to  desegregate. 

Then  the  district  courts  ruled,  in  cases 
on  renrnnd  from  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  require  integra- 
tion, but  only  prohibited  segregation. 
They  recognized,  then,  the  validity  of 
freedom  of  choice. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  for:  what  the 
Supreme  Court  originally  decided,  and 
the  implementation  by  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  of  that  decision — which  was 
regarded  as  being  the  law  as  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Oiu-  people  are  willing  to  accept  free- 
dom of  choice.  That  is  the  only  solution 
of  this  problem.  If  we  could  have  freedom 
of  choice — I  mean  real,  bona  fide  free- 
dom of  choice — we  would  have  no  further 
trouble  with  our  school  situation  in  Ala- 
bama and  in  the  South.  I  repeat,  that  is 
all  we  are  asking  for.  We  are  asking  for 
the  same  freedom  of  choice  that  is  per- 
mitted in  the  North,  the  East,  and  the 
West,  but  is  denied  to  people  in  the 
South. 

We  returned  to  the  Union  some  100 
yea^s  ago,  and  we  are  pleased  with  that 
status.  But  we  would  like  to  be  treated  as 
States  of  the  Union,  and  not  as  portions 
of  conquered  territory.  We  would  like  to 
have  the  same  equal  protection  of  the  law 
as  is  given  to  people  in  other  sections  of 
our  country.  We  are  asking  only  that  we 
be  treated  Just  as  people  are  treated  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Going  on  with  this  wild  and  erratic 
course  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  in  the  matter  of 
desegregation:  State  legislatures  then  re- 


sponded by  enacting  pupil  placement 
laws  based  on  freedom  of  choice.  The  dis- 
trict courts  then  started  the  long  process 
of  developing,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
the  meaning  of  "desegregation,"  which 
had  never  been  defined  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Then  the  inadequacy  of  powers  in  local 
boards  of  education,  and  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  equity  powers  in  the  courts, 
created  a  demand  for  Congress  to  define 
the  term  "desegregation,"  and  provide 
for  Implementation.  * 

That  Is  what  Congress  sought  to  do  in 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  because  Con- 
gress enacted  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
defining  the  term  "desegregation,"  and 
shifted  responsibility  to  the  Executive. 

The  Executive  then  tried  withholding 
funds  and  massive  school  closings,  bus- 
ing, and  other  plans  to  achieve  racial 
balance,  and  eventually  shifted  responsi- 
bility back  to  the  courts,  in  hundreds  of 
lawsuits. 

Then  the  Federal  Judiciary,  realizing 
that  it  did  not  have  the  ability,  the  train- 
ing, the  background,  or  the  knowledge 
to  take  on  this  assignment  that  it  had 
given  itself,  responded  by  pleading  lack 
of  "expertise,"  and  shifted  the  responsi- 
bility back  to  the  executive  by  requiring 
that  plans  be  submitted  to  the  courts  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Therein  has  come  about  much  of  the 
wrong,  the  error,  the  Injustice  at  the 
hands  of  HEW  bureaucrats,  who  have  set 
up  these  busing  requirements  which  the 
Supreme  Court  then  has  approved  as 
being  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Executive  responded  by  asking 
Congress,  in  the  last  session,  to  shift 
responsibility  back  to  the  courts,  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Executive  would  not  close 
schools  or  bus  pupils  "except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution,"  which  could  only 
mean  as  construed  by  the  courts.  That 
was  the  smaendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  speaking  for 
the  executive  department  and  for  the 
President  himself,  whereby  language  was 
inserted  to  the  language  of  the  Whitten 
amendment  that  completely  emasculated 
the  Whitten  amendment,  and  left  our 
schoolchildren  subject  to  the  whim  and 
the  caprice  of  HEW  bureaucrats. 

Now  the  Executive  has  created  a  Com- 
mission to  do  whatever  it  has  to  do,  in 
the  least  disruptive  maimer.  I  refer  to 
the  Agnew  Commission.  I  hope  that  that 
Commission  will  soon  be  activated  so  that 
it  can  assist  what  has  been  stated  to  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Commission  in  pre- 
serving our  ability,  in  the  South,  to  con- 
tinue to  give  a  quality  education  to  our 
children  In  the  face  of  these  disruptive 
efforts  by  the  Federal  Government. 

So  we  are  imwllllng  to  accept  as  final 
this  Federal  school  policy,  which  does 
have  a  rule  applied  in  the  North,  East, 
and  West  permitting  segregation,  and  re- 
quiring desegregation  "now"  in  the 
South.  It  has  thrown  our  school  systems 
into  complete  chaos.  It  is  making  it  so 
that  our  school  districts  cannot  provide 
a  quality  education  for  any  child,  black 
or  white. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
about  which  the  whites  alone  feel  this 
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way.  The  black  citizens  of  our  Stal 
the  same  opinion,  because  the 
schools  are  being  closed. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  our  State 
superintendent  of  education.  I  do  not 
have  it  with  me,  or  I  would  insert  it  in 
the  Record.  The  letter  states  that  the 
HEW  and  the  Federal  courts  have,  by 
their  edicts,  caused  school  districts  with- 
in the  State  of  Alabama  to  close  school 
buildings  valued  at  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion to  implement  these  HEW  edicts. 

We  are  w-illing  to  abide  by  freedom  of 
choice. 

The  amendment  under  discussion  adds 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  the  provisions  of  the  New 
York  law  which  do  fprbld  busing,  forbid 
the  transfer  of  stmlents  from  one  school 
district  to  another  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance. Actually,  we  have  language  in  the 
statutes  already  that  is  just  about  as 
strong  as  that.  But  this  is  a  direct  state- 
ment that  puts  these  provisions  into  the 
EUemenury  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  and  it  would  put  the  South  on  the 
very  same,  basis  as  other  sections  of  the 
country.  It  would  allow  the  parent  of 
any  child  complete  freedom  of  choice,  to 
have  his  child  go  to  soiy  school  of  his 
choice.  How  could  anything  be  fairer 
than  that?  How  could  that  be  other 
than  giving  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  every  citizen,  every  schoolchild.  in  the 
State?  We  think  it  is  fair.  We  think  that 
if  other  sections  of  the  country  have  this 
privilege,  if  the  law  is  applied  in  that 
way  in  other  sections,  it  should  also  be 
applied  that  way  throughout  the  South. 

I  have  some  interesting  flgrures  here 
that  pose  a  question  in  my  mind.  I  as- 
sume it  will  only  be  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, because  I  doubt  that  there  will  be 
an  answer  to  it.  According  to  the  figures 
of  HEW.  91.7  percent  of  the  Negroes  in 
Alabama  attend  schools  that  are  a  ma- 
jority black.  These  same  figures  show 
that  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  95.3  per- 
cent Negroes  attend  majority  black 
schools.  In  Newark,  N.J.,  97.9  percent  of 
Negroes  attend  schools  that  are  ma- 
jority black.  In  Gary.  Ind.,  96.6  percent 
of  the  Negroes  attend  majority  black 
schools.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  segregation  in  Los  Angeles; 
Newark.  N.J.:  and  Gary.  Ind..  than  in, 
the  State  of  Alabama. 

I  should  like  an  explanation  as  to  why 
it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  push  for  desegregation  on  a 
crash  basis  in  Alabama  but  to  completely 
ignore  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles: 
Newark,  N.J..  and  Gary.  Ind..  in  which 
the  situation  is  worse  than  in  Alabama. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  an  edi- 
torial of  WCBS-TV  of  December  13. 
1969.  I  understand  that  this  is  the  CBS 
outlet  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  might 
state  that  I  do  not  disagree  a  great  deal 
with  much  that  is  said  In  the  editorial. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  read  only  one  or 
two  sentences  from  the  editorial. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  leglslatiirc.  the 
R«genta — 


The  New  York  State  Board  of  Re> 
gents — 

noted  that  between  1967  and  1988.  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  moatly  black  schools 
In  New  York  roee  dramatically. 

Here  we  are  with  a  crash  program  to 
end  segregation  in  the  South.  We  are 
busing  thousands  of  students  hundreds 
of  miles  to  achieve  racial  balance.  We  are 
closing  schools  to  put  children  from  one 
school  into  schools  that  are  already  over- 
crowded. That  is  what  we  are  doing  in 
the  South  and  what  is  being  done  to  us. 
But  in  New  York.  beUeen  1967  and  1968. 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  mostly 
black  schools  rose  dramatically.  Not  only 
are  they  not  ending  segregation  In  New 
York;  they  are  becoming  more  segre- 
gated; whereas,  in  the  South,  we  are 
willing  and  we  are  offering  to  throw  the 
doors  of  our  school  buildings  open  to  any 
children  to  come  in  and  go  to  school  and 
have  the  op]?ortunity  of  getting  a  qual- 
ity education. 

We  want  to  see  our  educators  return  to 
educating  our  children,  not  just  busing 
our  children  all  over  the  place.  That  is 
what  we  are  asking  for  in  Alabama  and 
the  South. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  excellent 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  of  January  31, 
1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  read 
briefly  from  the  editorial.  It  Is  entitled 
"Senator  Stennis'  Challenge." 

I  might  say  that  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama— and  certainly  the  junior  Senator 
.  from  Alabama  joins  in  that  feeling — 
have  enormous  respect  for  the  great  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  have  not  told  this 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  but  I 
attended  the  meeting  at  Birmingham 
yesterday  where  many  thousands  met  for 
the  purpose  of  protesting  this  Federal 
policy,  this  dual  system,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  schools,  and  I  read  a  tele- 
gram to  the  assemblage  there  from 
many  Senators  who  were  expressing 
their  approval  of  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  choice.  When  I  came  to  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  .  the  applause  was 
deafening  and  came  very  close  to  taking 
the  roof  off  the  auditorium.  Thus,  we 
have  great  respect  for  him.  and  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  be- 
speaks that  respect: 

Senator  Stennis  hu  not  demagogued  the 
race  issue,  although  since  last  November  he 
has  been  inserting  Into  the  Congressional 
Recoko  HETW  figures  on  school  segregation  In 
the  East.  North  and  West.  Including  elabo- 
rate data  from  Ohio.  Indiana.  Washington, 
D.C..  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  New 
York  and  CalUomla. 

Tuesday,  Stennis  rose  in  the  Senate  to 
offer  two  amendments  to  the  Elementary  & 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1960  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  brief,  these  pre- 
vent compulsory  Integration  or  compulsory 
segregation,  forbid  zoning  or  transfers  for 
either  purpose,  unless  requested  by  parent 
or  gxiardlan,  and  require  that  federal  de- 
segregation guidelines  be  applied  "unlfarmly 
to  all  regions  of  the  United  States." 


Stennis  suggested  that  New  York  State's 
freedom  of  choice  plan  be  adopted  nation- 
wide. 

The  amendments  would  prevent  racial  dis- 
crimination against  both,  whites  and  Negroes, 
and  would  outlaw  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin  as  a  valid  consideration  in 
either  direction.  The  amendments  would  also 
reinstate  school  boards  to  some  of  their  for- 
mer authority,  but  not  allow  them  to  prac- 
tice direct  or  reverse  discrimination  against 
either  race. 

"No  person  shaU  be  re/used  admiasion  into 
or  be  excluded  /rom  any  public  school  in  any 
state  on  account  of  race,  creed.  cx>lor  or  na- 
tional origin,"  axiraa  up  the  amendments. 

And  then  the  editorial  goes  on  in  high- 
ly complimentary  fashion  and  certainly 
in  advocacy  of  the  Stennis  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  that  a 
second  reconstruction  of  the  South  is 
being  cruelly  and  heedlessly  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  its  forced 
"desegregate  now"  public  schools  man- 
dates. 

HEW  and  Department  of  Justice  bu- 
reaucrats and  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  courts  are  modem-day 
carpetbaggers  devising  and  pushing  sec- 
ond reconstruction  policies. 

The  Federal  bayonet  has  given  way  to 
HEW  and  Supreme  Court  edicts,  but  the 
vmdictive  assault  upon  our  people,  black, 
and  white,  continue. 

Our  people,  white,  and  black,  are  tired 
of  being  treated  as  second-class  citizens. 
We  want  the  same  treatment  for  our 
schoolchildren  that  other  States  are  al- 
lowed to  give  their  schoolchildren — free- 
dom of  choice — not  busing  like  cattle. 

Treat  the  South  as  a  pwirt  of  the  Union 
with  the  protection  of  the  same  Consti- 
tution— the  same  amendments — the 
same  equal  protection  of  our  laws. 

Let  us  end  this  second  reconstruction 
of  the  South,  and  let  us  end  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHisrr  1 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9.   1970] 

After  the  preamble,  it  read: 

"1.  We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  absolute 
necessity  for  quaUty  pubUc  education,  ad- 
ministered and  controlled  by  local  citizens. 

"2.  We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  prob- 
lems of  our  schools  should  be  solved  through 
orderly,  democratic  processes  and  not 
through  violence. 

"3.  We  reaffirm  our  determination  that  no 
chUd  in  any  state  or  any  school  system  shall 
be  mandatorily  assigned  or  bused  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance  In 
our  public  schools.  We  believe  that  the  same 
standards  for  the  operation  of  schools  ap- 
plied in  other  states  should  be  applied  in  the 
Southern  states.  We  resent  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  singled  out  in  oxu  respective 
states  tor  punitive  treatment. 

"4.  We  plan  to  meet  with  our  respective 
delegations  in  Congress  and  other  Interested 
members  of  Congress  In  Washington  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  so  that  we  may  ad- 
vise them  of  the  gravity  of  our  public  school 
situation  and  seek  a  unified  course  of  action 
to  obtain  reUef  from  the  chaotic  conditions 
now  facing  our  schools. 

"S.  We  support  the  commitment  given  by 
President  Nixon  In  the  presldental  cam- 
paign of  1968  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
choice  and  maintenance  of  neighborhood 
schools. 

"6.  We  use  this  means  to  bring  forcefully 
to  the  attention  of  our  people  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  fact  that  we 
beUeve  our  public  schools  will  be  destroyed 
under  present  federal  decisions  and  admin- 
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IstraUve  actions.  We  are  determined  to  save 
our  public  schools  from  that  fate.  We  are 
together.  We  shall  pursue  our  purpose  force- 

rully."  

ExHDrr   S 

(A  WCBS-TV  Editorial,  broadcast  Dec.  13. 

1969] 

Year  End:  Race 

(By  Michael  Keating) 

This  Is  another  in  our  editorial  series 
assessing  the  decade  of  the  '608.  and  looking 
ahead  to  the  '708.  Race  relations  is  tonight's 
subject. 

In  a  rather  remarkable  exchanfee  in  Wash- 
ington recently.  New  York  State's  Senator 
Jacob  Javits  defended  his  state  against 
charges  of  segregating  iu  schools,  charges 
brought  by  Senator  John  Stennis  of  Missis- 
sippi— of  all  people. 

Well,  there  was  method  in  the  seeming 
madness  of  the  Mississippi  Democrat.  Sena- 
tor Stennis  has  not  Joined  the  NAACP.  he 
simply  has  adopted  a  new  tactic  for  main- 
taining racial  segregation  In  the  South.  By 
pointing  up  the  number  of  racially  segre- 
gated schools  in  the  North,  he  hopes  to  point 
up  the  hypocrisy  of  nothern  states  on  this 
Issue,  and  to  block  federal  efforts  to  desegre- 
gate Southern  schools. 

Senator  Stennis  has  a  valid  point,  and  the 
New  York  Stale  Board  of  Regents  bears  him 
out.  In  s  recent  report  to  the  Legislature,  the 
Regents  noted  that  between  1967  and  1968, 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  mostly  black 
schools  In  New  York  rose  dramatically.  Yet 
with  this  trend  toward  segregation,  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  enacted  a  law  last 
spring  that  would  prevent  the  State  Educa- 
tion Commissioner  from  reassigning  students 
to  eliminate  racial  segregation. 

The  Regente  have  asked  the  State  Legisla- 
ture to  repeal  this  legislation,  and  In  so 
doing  they  have  asked  us  all  a  bigger  ques- 
tion. Is  New  York  substantially  different 
than  Mississippi  when  It  oomee  to  Integrat- 
ing schools.  And  the  answer.  It  appears  to 
us,  is  no,  not  much. 

For  despite  the  Kemer  Commission's  dire 
warnings  about  the  Nation  splitting  into  two 
racially  segregated  societies,  despite  all  the 
desegregation  rulings  by  the  federal  courts, 
racially  segregated  schools  remain  a  fact  of 
life,  a  political   reality  north  and  south. 

And.  significantly,  many  black  leaders  have 
begun  to  abandon  the  battle  for  school  Inte- 
gration, and  Instead  have  chosen  to  advocate 
community  control:  black  schools,  staffed 
by  black  teachers  governed  by  black  parents. 

And  so.  It  seems  to  WCBS-TV,  that  a  major 
development  of  the  1960s  is  the  death  of  the 
dream  of  rapid  school  Integration.  This  la 
not  to  say  that  the  dream  of  racial  Integra- 
tion Is  dead.  too.  On  the  contrary,  the  '60s 
have  seen  tremendous  gains  toward  that  goal 
In  business,  politics,  and  higher  education. 
And.  it  appears,  much  more  progress  will  be 
made  by  civil  rights  groups  as  they  focus 
their  attention  on  Jobs,  suburban  housing, 
and  quality  education  in  the  next  decade. 

School  integration,  we  believe,  can  and 
must  come,  but  it  appears  from  our  experi- 
ence in  the  '60s  that  the  most  promising 
way  of  Integrating  schools  is  to  Integrate  so- 
ciety through  better  opportunities  for  hous- 
ing. Jobs  and  quality  education. 

ExHisrr  3 

[From  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)   Advertiser, 

Feb.  2.  L970I 

Senator  Stennis*  Challenge 

John  Stennis  of  Missiseippi  is  one  of  the 

most  respected  and  knowledgeable  men  in 

the  United  States  Senate.  This  accolade  comes 

from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Senator  Stennis  has  not  demagogued  the 
race  issue,  although  since  last  November  he 
has  been  Inserting  into  the  Congressional 
Record  HEW  figures  on  school  segregation  in 
the  East.  North  and  West,  including  elaborate 
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data  from  Ohio.  Indiana,  Washington,  D.C.. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois.  New  York 
and  California. 

Tueed&y.  Stennis  roee  In  the  Senate  to 
offer  two  amendments  to  the  Elementary  it 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  brief,  these  pre- 
vent compiUsory  integration  or  compulsory 
segregation,  forbid  zoning  or  transfers  for 
either  purpose,  unless  requested  by  parent  or 
guardian,  and  reqiUre  that  federal  desegrega- 
tion guidelines  be  applied  "uniformly  to  all 
regions  of  the  United  States." 

Stennis  suggested  that  New  York  State's 
freedom  of  choice  plan  be  adopted  nation- 
wide. 

The  amendments  would  prevent  racial  dis- 
crimination against  both  whites  and  Negroes, 
and  would  outlaw  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin  as  a  valid  consideration  in  either 
direction.  The  amendments  would  also  re- 
instate school  boards  to  some  of  their  former 
authority,  but  not  allow  them  to  practice 
direct  or  reverse  discrimination  against  either 
race. 

"No  person  shall  be  refused  admission  into 
or  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  In  any 
state  on  account  of  race,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tional origin."  sums  up  the  amendments. 

In  Introducing  the  amendments.  Senator 
Stennis  delivered  a  speech  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  clarity  and  unanswerable  logic,  as 
well  as  for  its  purity  from  any  demagogic 
blather.  Most  of  it  follows.  The  rest,  with 
texts  of  the  amendments  and  exhibits,  may 
be  found  In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
Jan.  27. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  two 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

My  present  Intention  Is  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  propose  first  the  amendment  that 
would  apply  nationwide  the  New  York  free- 
dom of  choice  plan  for  public  school  students 
that  Is  now  the  law  in  that  state. 

Also,  at  the  appropriate  time.  I  plan  to  pro- 
I>ose  the  amendment  that  would  establish 
and  make  clear  that  It  Is  the  national  policy 
to  have  uniform  enforcement  of  desegrega- 
tion of  schools  in  all  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  my  primary 
purpose  Is  to  preserve  the  neighborhood 
school  and.  so  far  as  possible,  rescue  all 
schools  m  every  section  of  the  nation  from 
this  killing  squeeze  put  on  by  those  who 
have  made  education  clearly  secondary  to 
integration  in  the  public  schools. 

I  emphasize  also  that  this  Is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  repeal  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  is 
simply  a  good  faith  attempt  to  save  the 
schools  of  every  section  of  the  nation,  in- 
cluding the  South  where  they  are  now  liter- 
ally being  emasculated  in  many  areas  as 
educational  centers  for  educating  the  chil- 
dren. 

I  wish  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
I  want  every  child,  and  I  have  always  wanted 
every  child,  to  have  every  opportunity  to 
obtain  adequate  schooling  and  training  un- 
der Just  .jii  favorable  conditions  as  can  be 
had.  I  want  faculties  and  others  who  are 
engaged  in  school  work  generally  to  have 
conditions  as  favorable  and  as  encouraging 
as  possible. 

For  several  years,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  conducted  or  attempt- 
ed to  conduct  a  campaign  to  bring  about  a 
total  integration  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  South.  Both  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  have  launched  a  crash  program 
to  integrate  the  races  in  every  school  In  the 
South. 

This  drive  for  an  all-out  Integration  has 
been  so  intense  and  so  demanding  that  the 
education  and  welfare  of  the  students  and 
teachers  have  actually  become  secondary. 
The  prime  objective  has  been  all-out  Inte- 
gration. 


Those  who  are  directing  this  campaign 
have  either  failed  to  recognize,  or  have  delib- 
erately chosen  to  ignore,  the  fact  that  this 
localized  effort  against  the  South  overlooks 
segregated  conditions  In  the  North  that  are 
as  pronounced,  and  in  some  Instances  even 
more  pronounced,  than  segregation  in  the 
South  which  is  actually  the  sole  target  of 
this  massive  Integration  program. 

The  record  is  heavy  with  facts  collected 
and  verified  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  show  the  extent 
of  segregation  in  the  North. 

Last  year.  I  placed  in  the  Record  detailed 
figures  showing  the  extent  of  segregation  in 
several  northern  and  western  staces.  . . 

These  figures  show,  for  instance,  that  in 
Ohio  there  are  197  predominantly  Negro 
schools.  There  are  154  which  are  90  to  100 
per  cent  Negro.  There  are  131  95  to  100  per 
cent  Negro,  and  105  of  them  are  98  to  100 
per  cent  Negro. 

In  Indianapolis,  the  ci^ltal  of  Indiana, 
there  are  13,765  Negro  students  in  17  schools 
that  are  from  99.2  to  l(X)  per  cent  black.  In 
oil  these  17  schools  there  are  only  37  students 
listed  as  white. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  largest  city  In  Penn- 
sylvania, there  are  9  schools  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  7.206  that  are  100  per  cent 
Negro. 

Also  In  Philadelphia  there  afe  57  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  68.402  that  are  99  to 
99.9  per  cent  Negro. 

In  Los  Angeles,  there  are  48  schools  vrith 
a  total  enrollment  of  65.877  that  are  99  to 
99.9  percent  minority  segregated. 

Ttiese  ore  but  some  examples.  The  facts 
show  that  in  many  sections  of  the  North. 
In  large  and  small  school  districts,  segrega- 
tion is  as  extensive,  and  In  some  cases,  more 
so.  than  in  the  South.  Segregated  conditions 
are  much  worse  in  the  North  than  In  the 
South  now  after  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  been  implemented  and  put  Into  effect  In 
the  South. 

The  policy  of  singling  out  the  South  for  en- 
forcement of  the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion prohibiting  discrimination  In  the  public 
schools  on  account  of  race  Is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  enforcement  should  be  directed 
against  areas  of  the  nation  that  once  had 
state  or  local  laws  that  required  or  allowed 
segregated  schools. 

This  is  known  as  de  Jure  segregation.  Segre- 
gation in  public  schools  that  has  arisen  put 
of  a  fact,  or  a  combination  of  facts,  notjre- 
qulred  or  permitted  by  law  Is  classed  ai^  de 
facto  segregation. 

By  establishment  of  this  policy — that  is. 
a  differentiation  l>etween  de  Jure  and  de  facto 
segregation — federal  officials  have  sought  to 
excuse  their  Inaction  against  segregation  in 
the  North  while  pursuing  an  Intense  program 
to  achieve  total  and  immediate  Integration  in 
the  South. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  policy  Is  to  say 
that  segregation  in  the  South  is  wrong  but 
segregation  in  the  North  is  not  wrong. 

This  procedure,  this  approach.  Is  merely  a 
policy.  It  Is  not  supported  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  nor  by  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. 

However,  even  under  this  policy  the  states 
of  the  South  should  be  considered  on  the 
same  footing  and  treated  the  same  as  New 
York  for  the  reason  that  as  late  as  1938  New 
York  law  provided  for  separate  schools  for 
Negroes. 

The  New  York  statute,  laws  of  1910.  chap- 
ter 140.  article  XXXVI.  section  921.  reads  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  921.  Provision  for  separate  schools. — 
The  Trustees  of  any  union  school  district, 
or  of  any  school  district  organized  under  a 
special  act,  may,  when  the  Inhabitants  of  any 
district  shall  so  determine,  by  resolution,  at 
any  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose,  establish  separate 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  colored  chil- 
dren residents  therein,  and  such  school  shall 
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be  Bupportad  In  tbe  same  manner  and  re- 
ceive the  same  care,  and  be  furnished  with 
the  same  facilities  for  Instruction,  as  the 
white  schools  therein." 

As  I  read  this  law  It  clearly  provides  for  a 
dual  school  system.  It  Is  the  separate  but 
equal  doctrine  .  .  .  Said  section  continued 
to  be  the  law  in  that  State  >inUl  it  «as  re- 
petUed  in  1938. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  schools 
of  New  Tork  should  be  treated  the  same  as 
the  schools  of  other  states  where  de  Jure  seg- 
regation existed,  the  New  York  Legislature 
last  year  passed  and  Oovemor  Rockefeller 
signed  a  state  law  which  precludes  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rivll  rights  law  and  other  de- 
segregation measures  In  that  state  as  now 
being  applied  In  states  of  the  South. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  more  than  3 
to  1  m  the  new  State  General  Assembly,  the 
New  York  Legislature  prohibited  the  busing 
of  students  and  also  gave  to  the  public  school 
student's  parent  or  guardian  the  freedom  ot 
choice  as  to  the  public  school  a  child  shall 
attend. 

The  inequity  thus  created  Is  unacceptable 
under  the  principles  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. While  public  school  students  in  the 
South  are  now  forced  to  ride  a  school  bus 
many  tens  of  miles,  and  In  some  cases  for 
hours  each  day.  against  their  will,  and  the 
will  of  their  parents,  to  attend  a  school  acroM 
the  county  from  their  homes,  the  State  of 
New  York  has  by  law  provided  there  will  be 
no  busing  of  students  and  there  will  be  free- 
doaaa  of  choice  to  attend  a  neighborhood 
school. 

If  freedom  of  choice  Is  wrong,  the  State  of 
New  York  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
freedom  of  choice  as  an  official  policy.  If 
freedom  of  choice  is  right  as  official  policy 
In  New  York,  all  other  states  should  have 
the  same  right  to  freedocn  of  choice. 

If  public  school  students  in  New  York 
should  not  be  bused  to  overcome  the  vestlgee 
of  a  dual  school  system,  the  public  school 
students  of  tbe  South  should  not  be  bused 
for  that  purpose  cither. 

If  the  studenu  of  the  South  should  be 
bused  for  that  purpose,  then  the  students 
of  New  York  should  also  be  bused. 

For  a  picture  of  the  extent  of  segregaUon 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  State,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  summary  of  HEW  statistics  for  the  school 
year  ending  Jxine  1948  .  .  . 

A  sense  of  fairness  should  give  wide  sup- 
port to  the  proposition  that  every  state  be 
treated  alike. 

I  challenge  those  who  advocate  this  dual 
standard  and  dupllcltous  policy  to  put  this 
matter  In  national  Issue  by  adopting  as  part 
of  their  platform  in  the  next  election  the 
proposlUon  that  all  states.  Including  their 
own,  should  be  treated  as  the  South  is  now 
being  treated. 

I  predict  that  any  candidate  or  political 
party  who  does  so  will  be  defeated  over- 
whelmingly. 

I  further  predict  that  not  one  party,  nor 
one  candidate,  will  make  such  a  proposal  as 
part  of  the  platform  on  which  they  seek 
election,  because  every  knowledgeable  person 
In  public  office  knows  full  well  that  defeat 
would  be  certain. 

If  this  drastic  policy  U  not  to  be  preaaed 
with  equal  dUlgence  in  aU  sections  of  the 
natioh,  fairness  then  dictates  that  the  pres- 
s\ire  be  fM«<l  IQ  these  sections  where  it 
Is  being  unwisely  and  unJusUy  applied  be- 
fore tbe  public  schools  are  destroyed  and 
there  is  no  chance  for  any  student — black 
or  white — to  obtain  a  decent  education. 

I  consider  no  matter  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  likely  to  come  before  the  Senate, 
more  Important  or  more  serious  than  that 
of  preserving  public  school  education  and 
the  concept  of  the  neighborhood  school,  and 
I  will  pursue  this  matter  as  vigorotialy  and 
effectlTely  aa  I  can. 


ITNANIMOUS-OONSCNT    AGSXTMCNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  11  minutes  so  that  at  1:15  o'clock 
pjn.  today  I  can  put  in  a  call  for  a 
quorum,  which  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair ) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is 
so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  felt  that 
it  was  proper,  before  there  were  any  votes 
upon  this  amendment,  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  it  because  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He 
made  an  amendment  which,  to  him,  is 
very  serious  in  its  natuie.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  bears  upon  the  New  York  statute 
on  this  subject  and.  therefore.  I  thought 
it  was  only  fitting  that  I  should  say  a 
word  about  it  and  I  asked  the  majority 
leader,  who  was  very  kind,  to  comply 
with  my  request,  to  allow  me  to  speak  for 
a  few  minutes  to  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  before  he  puts  in  a  call  for  a 
live  quorum,  as  I  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr)  will 
then  get  the  floor,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, at  1:30  o'clock  p.m.  and,  hence.  I 
would  be  prevented  from  speaking,  cer- 
tainly until  2:30.  Thus,  I  appreciate  very 
much  this  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  in  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carohna 
(Mr.  HoLLnfcs).  I  said  that  my  State, 
like  every  other  SUte.  and  like  every 
human  being,  is  fallible.  I  thought  that 
the  measure  passed  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  was  improvident  and 
unwise,  that  the  State  of  New  York  made 
a  mistake,  as  does  every  other  State  now 
and  then.  Notwithstanding  it  is  a  New 
York  statute,  it  is  still  wrong.  It  should 
not  be  legislated  nationwide,  any  more 
than  I  would  want  some  segregationist 
statute  passed  by  a  Southern  State  to  be 
legislated  nationally. 

There  is  no  magic  to  State-enacted 
laws,  even  New  York  State,  which  has 
such  an  extraordinary  and  fine  record 
of  nonsegregated  laws  and  equal  op- 
portunity laws.  New  York  was  first  In 
the  Nation  to  have  any  measures  on  the 
subject,  going  back  to  Irving  Ives,  of 
sainted  memory,  a  Senator  here,  who 
jointly  sponsored,  with  another  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  a  bill  known 
as  the  Ives-Qulnn  bill,  to  provide  for  non- 
discrimination In  employment  opportu- 
nity— a  real  landmark  at  that  time. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
for  the  New  York  State  Legislature  pass- 
ing, and  the  New  York  State  Governor 
signing  this  measure  Into  law.  that  is 
their  problem. 

But  I.  as  a  Senator  from  New  York, 
do  not  have  to  agree  with  them,  and  I 
do  not. 

In  the  first  place.  I  might  say.  Just  to 
get  the  concept  of  the  limitation  of  the 
New  York  statute,  that  It  applies  only  to 
four  cities  in  the  State  which  have  non- 
elected  boards  of  education,  smd  that 
New  York  City,  which  Is  the  largest  of 
those  four  cities,  is  proceeding   to  an 


elected  board  of  education,  so  that  the 
New  York  statute  will  not  apply  there. 

Certain  things  have  been  said  here 
about  the  New  York  statute  which  need 
to  be  clarified. 

There  Is  a  set  Federal  law.  dating 
from  1954.  with  respect  to  the  segrega- 
tion of  schools,  and  it  resulted  from  the 
historic  decision  made  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  overturn  the  separate- 
but-equal  doctrine  which  obtained  in 
this  country  for  a  long  time.  It  was  up- 
set on  constitutional  grounds  because  it 
failed  to  fit  the  equal  protection  aspect 
of  the  Constitution  and  because  the 
Court  felt  that  it  was  substantive  to  the 
depreciation  of  an  education  to  minority 
children,  mainly  black  children. 

Now  the  concept  of  the  law  was  incor- 
porated in  the  1964  act.  I  spoke  about  it. 
and  many  other  Senators  on  my  side  of 
^hls  question  spoke  about  it.  Th?  con- 
4|ept  of  the  law  was  that  no  State  and  no 
law  could  enforce  the  segregation  of  the 
races  in  the  schools.  So  we  sought  to  act 
against  any  action  of  a  State  or  legal 
authority — constituted  Government  au- 
thority— which  sought  to  enforce  a 
segregated  system. 

Now  we  intentionally,  in  that  very  act 
of  implementation,  which  did  not  come 
for  10  years  after  1954.  but  finally  came 
in  1964,  excluded  any  effort  to  bring 
about  racial  balances  In  an  afQrmatlve 
way.  The  statute  was  negative  in  its  ap- 
plication, but  we  had  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit and  enjoin. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  argument  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  based 
upon  that  concept.  I  was  very  active  in 
that  debate.  I  have  been  a  very  active 
protagonist  of  the  law.  And  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  be  identified  in  a  dozen  state- 
ments or  more  upon  that  specific  sub- 
ject. So  whatever  may  be  the  validity, 
pedologically  or  educationally,  of  strug- 
gling against  racial  imbalance,  I  think  It 
should  be  striiggled  against. 

It  was  not  covered  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  or  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  1954.  The  governmental  policy 
we  had  and  the  governmental  policy  we 
have  is  right — to  enforce  a  policy  with 
respect  to  segregated  systems  of  educa- 
tion which  are  put  into  effect  or  in  any 
way  aided  by  Government. 

We  can  prevent  that.  And  in  order  to 
prevent  it,  we  can  Insist  on  reorganiza- 
tions and  new  plans  which  Is  in  essence 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
the  mandates  of  law. 

In  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  we  said 
that  busing  to  correct  racial  imbalance 
or  to  use  a  statute  to  correct  racial  im- 
balance was  not  acceptable.  We  have 
said  it  time  and  time  again,  including  in 
1969.  There  Is  no  question  about  that. 

The  reason  why  I  say  that  the  New 
York  State  law  is  wrnng  is  that  I  believe 
it  Is  desirable  and  intelligent  for  the 
State  of  New  York  that  it  should  bus 
children  where  necessary,  because  we  do 
In  several  schools  districts  bus  thousands 
and  thousands  of  children  himdreds  of 
miles,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  said, 
and  I  think  the  phrase  Is  very  appro- 
priate. We  think  it  is  best  for  their  edu- 
cation to  get  them  out  of  the  one-room 
schoolhouse  in  the  country. 
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And  we  think  it  Is  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  my  State  to  require  bus- 
ing where  it  will  contribute  to  the  edu- 
cation of  children.  But  that  is  a  differ- 
ent problem  from  the  one  we  are  dealing 
with  in  the  Federal  Establishment. 

We  have  no  right  to  do  that,  unless 
we  want  Federsd  control  of  education, 
and  I  do  not.  It  is  fascinating  that  in  the 
very  provision  of  the  bill  we  wrote  to 
provide  against  the  control  of  education, 
we  prohibited  busing  to  correct  racial 
imbalance.  We  put  that  in  there  where 
it  belongs. 

This  is  strictly  a  State  matter,  I  thor- 
oughly agree.  Therefore,  even  though  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
has  done  us  the  honor  of  transposing  the 
New  York  statute  into  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  law.  I  cannot  agree  with  it. 
All  it  does  is  do  the  same  thing  we  have 
been  doing  in  many  other  directions.  But 
In  addition  it  provides,  which  has  been 
discussed  here,  that  nothing  contained 
in  this  act  or  any  other  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of 
a  pupil  in  the  maimer  requested  or  au- 
thorized by  his  parents  or  guardian. 

That  language  is  contained  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Green  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
points  out  that  pupil  placement  on  a 
freedom  of  choice  plan  represents  a  tech- 
nique by  which  an  unconstitutional  re- 
sult can  be  obtained. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  Implicit 
in  the  pending  amendment,  an  approval 
by  Congress  of  this  way  of  dealing  with 
the  segregation  question,  where  there  is 
de  Jure  segregation.  And  the  law  is  di- 
rected stgainst  it  and  the  law  is  prohibi- 
tory. It  is  negative.  It  is  not  positive  in 
this  respect. 

I  do  not  want  to  invalidate  that  law 
by  a  scheme  which  the  Court  itself  has 
foimd  to  be  capable  of  being  used  to  ac- 
complish an  unconstitutional  result.  So 
I  feel  that  we  have  dealt  with  it  in  the 
education  bill.  Desegregation  is  dealt 
with  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  very 
comprehensively. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the 
pending  amendment  is  an  effort  to  deal 
in  an  education  bill  with  a  monumental 
question  involving  constitutional  law  in  a 
way  which,  in  my  Judgment,  is  invidious 
to  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  I  think,  there- 
fore, it  should  properly  be  dealt  with  on 
that  basis. 

I  hope  that  sometime  later  on,  at  an 
appropriate  hour,  we  can  test  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  particular  amend- 
ment belongs  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  only  11  minutes. 
My  time  is  restricted. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
finish  my  thought  and  then  yield. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stxnnis)  having  argued 
that  matter  with  vigor  and  fairness, 
which  is  his  usual  manner,  I  did  not 
want  to  sit  down  without  making  my 
argument. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  Senator's  view  that  the  Federal 
Court  can  assign  pupils  to  a  particular 
school  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Court  can  make  new  plans  to  deal  with 
and  undo  a  de  Jure  segregated  system. 
In  that  respect,  they  may  conceivably 
assign  pupils  by  the  use  of  Judicial  ma- 
chinery where  a  plan  is  submitted.  But 
the  essential  gravamen  of  the  matter  is 
that  a  segregated  system  is  sought  to  be 
perpetuated  in  some  plan  which  has  been 
devised,  but  the  court  should  deal  with 
it  and  undo  it. 

In  that  respect.  I  think  the  courts  have 
great  latitude.  However,  when  we  turn 
it  aroimd  the  other  way;  that  is.  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  say  that  a  voluntary 
free  choice  is  the  answer  to  a  segregated 
system.  I  say  "No."  and  the  courts  have 
said  "No." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  agree  with 
me  that  a  school  open  to  students  of 
all  races,  all  colors,  and  all  creeds  is  no 
longer  a  segregated  school? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  say  that  is  the 
definition  of  an  unsegregated  system,  but 
must  meet  the  test  set  out  by  the  Court 
in  the  Green  case.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  al>sence  of  a  quorum.   M 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ThFtlerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Schwelker 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Toung.  Ohio 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bxtr- 
DiCK),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr,  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator fnMn  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  (^dahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Cmms  and  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Arizfma  (Mr,  Pannin  and  Mr. 
Gold  water),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 


(Mr.  FoNG) .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  ORimN) ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Senator  frwn 
niinoLs  (Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senators  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs  and  Mr.  Williams)  are  absent  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergesmt  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  in 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


[No.  37  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Anderson 

Holland 

Baker 

Holllngs 

Bible 

Hughes 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Dole 

McClellan 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Gore 

Moes 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Allen 

Bennett 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Eagleton 

Elastland 

Ervln 

Pulbright 

Goodell 


Harris 

Hart 

HatQeld 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Muskle 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Tidings 

Yar  borough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  imder  the 
previous  order. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks today  are  prompted  by  two  amend- 
ments introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  The  Senator 
is  currently  debating  amendment  No. 
481,  which  would,  in  effect,  agree  to 
bring  to  a  halt  Federal  efforts  to  enforce 
school  desegregation.  Ironically,  It  te 
based  on  a  1969  New  York  State  law  that 
was  passed  to  prevent  busing  of  school 
children.  I  will  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

If,  this  amendment  fails,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  bring  up  amend- 
ment No.  463,  which  would  enforce 
school  desegration  imiformly  through- 
out the  Nation,  eliminating  any  legal  dif- 
ferences between  de  facto  and  de  jure 
segregation. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  in- 
troduced his  amendment  following  a 
Department  of  Health,  "Education,  and 
Welfare  report  last  January  showing 
widespread  segregation  In  public  schools 
in  both  the  North  and  South. 

In  the  South  70  percent  of  the  black 
children  attended  schools  that  were  95 
to  100  percent  black.  In  the  North  the 
total  was  50  percent.  The  HEW  report 
also  showed  that  a  majority  of  the 
schools  in  the  10  largest  population  cen- 
ters are  black.  In  18  cities.  60  percent 
or  more  of  the  blacks  attend  schools  that 
are  almost  totally  segregated. 
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There  are  those  who  argue  the  differ- 
ence between  de  Jure  and  de  facto  seg- 
regation. The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
h&s  argued  that  if  segregation  is  wrong 
In  the  public  schools  of  the  South,  it  is 
wrong  In  the  public  schools  of  all  other 
States.  On  this  statement  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  correct.  Therefore.  I 
will  support  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
( Mr.  Stennis  >  in  his  second  amendment, 
designed  to  apply  the  guidelines  for  de- 
segregation uniformly  across  the  whole 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  North  Is  guilty  of 
monumental  Hypocrisy  in  Its  treatment 
of  the  black  man.  Without  question, 
northern  communities  have  been  as  sys- 
tematic and  as  consistent  as  southern 
communities  In  denying  the  black  man 
and  his  children  the  opportimitles  that 
exist  for  white  people. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  racism  Is  ram- 
pant throughout  the  country.  It  knows 
no  geographical  boundary  and  has 
known  none  since  the  great  migration 
of  rural  blacks  after  World  War  U. 

The  institutional  roots  of  racism — 
which  depersonalize  our  prejudices  tmd 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  defend  them — 
are  as  deeply  embedded  in  the  large  met- 
ropolitan communities  of  the  North  as 
they  are  in  the  small  rural  commimitles 
of  the  South. 

Perhaps  we  in  the  North  needed  the 
mirror  held  up  to  us  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  in  order  to  see  the  truth.  If 
Senator  John  Stennis  of  Mississippi 
wants  to  make  honest  men  of  northern 
liberals.  I  think  we  should  help  him.  But 
first  we  must  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
Our  problem  is  not  only  the  dual  sys- 
tems of  education  which  exist  16  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  struck  them 
down  in  1954. 

The  more  fundamental  problem  is  the 
dual  society  that  exists  in  every  metro- 
politan area — the  black  society  of  the 
central  city  and  the  white  society  of 
the  suburb. 

Massive  school  segregation  does  not 
exist  because  we  have  segregated  our 
schools  but  because  we  have  segregated 
our  society  and  our  neighborhoods. 

That  is  the  source  of  the  inequality, 
the  tension  and  the  hatred  that  disfigure 
our  Nation. 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  separate 
what  has  happened  in  the  central  cities 
from  what  has  happened  in  the  suburbs. 
Black  migrants  to  the  cities  were  trapped 
in  poverty  because  the  whites  who  fied 
to  the  suburbs  took  the  Jobs  with  them 
and  then  closed  the  door  on  the  black 
man. 
The  implications  of  this  are  obvious. 
We  cannot  solve  our  urban  crisis 
unless  we  include  the  suburbs  in  the  solu- 
tion. We  can  talk  all  we  want  about  re- 
building the  ghetto,  better  housing,  tax 
incentives  for  Job  development,  and  mas- 
sive fimds  for  education.  Hopefully,  we 
may  even  do  this. 

But  improving  the  ghetto  is  not 
enough. 

One  reason  is  that  it  fails  to  offer 
to  the  black  man  something  we  have 
heard  much  about  in  this  chamber  re- 
cently: Freedom  of  choice.  The  black 
man  must  have  the  freedom  to  choose 
where  he  wants  to  live,  where  he  wants 


to  work,  and  where  he  wants  to  send 
his  child   to  school. 

If  he  wants  to  remain  in  a  central 
city,  he  should  be  helped.  But  a  man 
should  not  be  condemned  to  a  ghetto 
when  opportunity  exists  elsewhere. 

The  second  reason  why  improving  the 
ghetto  is  not  enough  is  because  the  op- 
portunity—the Jobs  and  the  housing- 
are  in  the  suburbs. 

According  to  the  Suburban  Action  In- 
stitute, a  nonprofit  agency  located  In 
White  Plains,  N.Y..  80  percent  of  the 
new  jobs  created  in  large  metropolitan 
areas  during  the  past  two  decades  are 
located  in  the  suburbs. 

Yet  the  black  and  the  poor  remain  in 
the  central  city,  either  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  them  or  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  only  at  great  personal 
inconvenience. 

Studies  by  Prof.  John  Kain  of  the 
Harvard  University  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics estimated  that  in  Chicago  as 
many  as  112,000  blacks  would  leave  the 
central  city  If  they  could  choose  a  home 
near  their  place  of  work.  In  Detroit, 
Professor  Kain  put  the  figure  at  40,000. 

How  much  more  sensible,  both  in  terms 
of  economic  growth  and  simple  human- 
ity. It  would  be  to  open  up  our  suburbs 
to  the  black  and  the  poor,  so  that  they 
live  near  their  places  of  employment. 

Many  will  argue  that  the  blacks  no 
longer  want  integration.  And  whenever 
a  black  man  says  this,  you  can  almost 
hear  the  sigh  of  relief  In  the  suburbs. 
Many  Negroes  may  not  want  integra- 
tion. But  many  will.  And  our  responsi- 
bility is  to  provide  access  to  that  op- 
portunity. The  suburbs  are  the  new 
America.  That  is  where  the  private  econ- 
omy is  moving.  That  is  where  our 
growing  population  will  be  housed.  We 
cannot  exclude  millions  of  Americans 
from  that  growth  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skin  or  the  size  of  their  income. 

How  shall  we  proceed?  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  encourage  private  in- 
dustry to  take  a  major  leadership  role. 
They  have  as  much  at  stake  as  anyone. 

Suburban  Action  Institute  estimated 
that  a  year  ago  the  imfllled  suburban 
Jobs  across  the  country  totaled  250,000. 
These  could  have  provided  work  for 
many  unemployed  or  imderemployed 
central  city  residents.  But  where  were 
they  to  live? 

American  industry  could  make  an 
enormous  contribution.  First,  it  could 
hire  men  and  women  from  the  central 
city  to  work  in  its  new  suburban  plants. 
Second,  it  could  use  its  taxpaylng  poten 
tial  to  obtain  from  the  suburbs  low- 
income  housing  for  those  central  city 
workers  it  is  hiring. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties 
of  this.  I  suggest  It  to  point  out  that 
there  are  voluntary  "paths  we  can  travel 
in  order  to  begin  seriously  solving  the 
racial  crisis  in  this  Nation. 

There  is  also  a  role  for  the  Federal 
Government.  We  can  develop  a  more 
useful  concept  of  impacted  aid  to  schools. 
We  can  provide  special  funds  for  those 
suburbs,  towns,  and  school  districts  that 
provide  housing  and  employment  for 
blacks  from  the  central  city.  If  achieving 
such  a  breakthrough  requires  beginning 
with  limited  numbers,  we  should  con- 
sider this,  as  long  as  the  numbers  are 


large  enough  to  be  meaningful.  The  key 
point  is  not  Ideological  purity.  It  is  social 
growth. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  also 
review  its  urban  policy  and  all  Its  urban 
programs,  to  learn  whether  they  are  all 
aimed  at  rebuilding  the  ghetto,  or 
whether  they  contain  any  incentives  to 
include  the  suburbs  in  the  solution  of 
our  urban  problems.  If  not,  we  should 
devise  new  programs. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  also  should 
refuse  to  locate  Federal  facilities  in  sub- 
urban communities  imtil  guarantees 
are  received  that  housing  will  be  pro- 
vided for  low-income  people  who  work 
for  that  Government  agency.  In  the  past, 
the  Government  has  decided  to  move 
and  then  tried  to  help  its  employees  after 
the  fact.  This  places  an  unfair  burden  on 
the  low-income  worker,  who  is  mually 
black. 

But  what  shall  we  do  about  the  im- 
mediate situation  that  is  before  us — the 
segregated  schools  in  both  North  and 
South? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  objective  now 
is  to  provide  the  best  education  we  can 
under  the  circumstances.  We  know  that 
much  of  the  money  Congress  appro- 
priated for  ghetto  schools  has  been  di- 
verted and  misspent.  And  as  for  those 
who  say  we  do  not  know  how  to  teach 
ghetto  children,  how  do  they  know?  Have 
they  ever  tried,  Mr.  President? 

There  are  experimental  schools 
throughout  this  country  that  are  teach- 
ing black  children — with  great  success. 
Harlem  Prep  is  taking  dropouts  off  the 
street,  and  placing  them  in  an  Informal 
and  supportive  school  in  which  the  stu- 
dents set  the  pace.  These  "dropouts"  are 
now  in  college. 

Other  experimental  programs  are  In 
progress,  and  have  much  to  tell  us  about 
new  developments  in  teaching,  curricula, 
and  student  motivation. 

We  should  be  spending  more  time  un- 
derstanding and  supporting  these  kinds 
of  developments. 

We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  help 
the  child. 

Let  us  start  talking  about  education 
that  way — and  concentrate  on  building 
the  system  around  the  needs  of  children, 
not  forcing  children  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
first  to  commend  the  Senator  for  what 
I  think  is  a  very  sound  and  also  a  very 
courageous  speech,  which  I  believe  will 
prove  to  be  a  landmark  in  the  search  to 
find  a  solution  to  these  conditions.  I 
commend  him  very  highly.  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  his  plan  until  nearly  10  o'clock 
this  morning,  when  he  was  very  thought- 
ful indeed  to  call  me. 

As  I  say,  I  think  this  is  a  landmark, 
a  trail-blazing  speech,  recognizing  that 
the  segregated  school  and  all  that  goes 
with  it  is  produced  by  a  segregated  so- 
ciety. 

That  is  one  of  the  points  we  have  been 
trying  to  make  but  have  not  made  it  as 
clear  as  the  Senator  has. 

I  believe  that  this  now  will  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
the  editorial  writers,  and  the  news  media. 
I  believe  It  Is  a  new  dimension.  I  believe 
that  now  there  will  be  an  earnest  anal- 
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ysis  by  many  others,  where  the  Senator 
has  led  the  way.  I  hope  that  those  who 
oppose  the  Senator's  views.  If  there  are 
any,  would  ask  him  questions. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  would  hope  so,  too. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that,  personally,  I  have  been 
troubled  about  this  matter  for  many 
years,  as  a  Governor,  as  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  as 
a  Senator.  I  have  followed  the  discussion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and, 
again,  I  have  been  deeply  troubled. 

I  am  troubled  over  the  fact  that  we 
in  the  North  are  so  easy  with  solutions 
for  problems  and  people  2,000  miles  away 
from  where  we  live;  yet  we  turn  away — 
our  faces,  our  minds,  our  heads,  and  our 
hearts — from  problems  that  are  6  blocks 
from  where  we  live. 

Unless  we  address  ourselves,  as  a  Con- 
gress, as  a  President,  and  as  the  people 
to  the  basic  issue,  this  society  of  ours  will 
be  driven  apart  until  there  Is  no  basis 
for  a  society  to  exist  as  a  whole. 

It  has  hurt  me  to  see,  suddenly,  the 
whole  ethnic  problem,  the  black  prob- 
lem, the  color  problem,  coming  to  the 
fore,  when  for  many  years  we  thought 
that  a  fluid  society  had  finally  been 
achieved  and  there  were  opportunities  In 
this  country  for  everyone,  irrespective 
of  race,  color,  creed,  or  religion.  Yet, 
since  1954  I  carmot  say  that  the  prob- 
lems have  become  better.  I  must  admit 
that  I  think  they  have  become  worse. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  be 
silent.  But  I  woke  up  Sunday  morning 
and  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  us 
In  the  Senate  to  take  a  look  at  ourselves. 
We  have  plenty  of  problems.  To  look 
down  our  noses  at  the  people  of  the  South 
and  come  up  with  solutions  for  them, 
without  having  the  guts  to  face  up  to  our 
own  problems,  is  the  depth  of  hyp>ocrlsy; 
and  I  determined  to  spend  the  day  yes- 
terday to  write  this  out. 

I  think  we  owe  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi a  debt  of  thanks,  not  for  his 
amendments,  because  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  one  and  I  am  unhappy  about  the 
other:  but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  held  the  mirror  up  to  North- 
em  hypocrisy.  Unless  we  in  the  North 
look  at  ourselves  from  a  realistic  point  of 
view,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, and  the  problem  is  becoming  more 
and  more  compounded  in  the  North. 

I  m8Lke  the  prediction  to  those  in  the 
North  that  the  southerners  will  solve  the 
problems  of  black  and  white  before  we  in 
the  North  will.  We  have  a  deep  obliga- 
tion, those  of  us  in  this  body,  if  we  love 
our  States  and  our  country  and  our  peo- 
ple, to  start  talking  frankly  and  candidly 
of  what  must  be  done,  instead  of  having 
a  lot  of  meaningless  legislation,  a  lot  of 
talk,  and  spending  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  that  achieve  little. 

Never  in  the  history  of  any  nation  has 
an  education  system  been  so  on  the  point 
of  disintegration  and  decay  as  is  the  edu- 
cation system  In  this  country.  Where 
have  you  ever  seen,  in  any  nation  In  the 
world,  a  situation  develop  that  on  the 
high  school  and  jimior  high  school  levels 
children  go  to  school  in  an  armed  camp — 
where  there  are  guns  and  knives,  blacks 
versus  whites,  police  in  schools  to  regu- 
late, principals  and  teachers  afraid  for 


their  very  lives?  And  this  Is  all  over  this 
Nation,  in  every  city  in  this  land.  It  is  not 
just  a  Southern  problem;  it  is  a  Northern 
problem.  We  are  developing  violence  and 
hatred  right  in  the  midst  of  school 
systems. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  find  a 
unitary  school  system  and  one  method  to 
solve  all  the  educational  problems  in  this 
country.  But  we  had  better  start  looking 
at  these  problems  in  depth  if  we  love  our 
Nation  and  love  our  children. 

Much  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  would 

~like  to  see  frank  talk  on  the  floor  of  the 

Senate:   because,  if  it  cannot  be  done 

here,  frankly,  I  do  not  know  where  in 

this  country  it  can  be  achieved. 

I  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  I  merely  want  to  say  that 
I  do  not  rise  to  ask  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  find  questions  to  ask  of  the  truth,  any 
way. 

I  do  want  to  say  that,  as  a  New  Eng- 
land neighbor,  I  commend  him  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  the  courage 
and  the  nobility— maybe  I  will  use  that 
word — to  stand  up  before  the  Senate  and 
tell  the  truth  as  he  has  just  done. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  have  been  among  those, 
I  suppose,  who  are  responsible  for  mak- 
ing this  a  silent  Chamber,  but  I  have 
tried  throughout  to  concentrate  on  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  bill.  I  realize 
that  civil  rights  is  woven  into  it.  But, 
being  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
resolve  this  civil  rights  issue  in  a  civil 
rights  bill,  and  I  would  hope  that  these 
matters  could  be  discussed  in  terms  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  would  hope  that,  regardless  of 
whether  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  adopted,  rejected,  or 
tabled,  the  attention  of  this  body  would 
be  directed  more  to  the  question  of  the 
kind  of  education  this  legislation  will 
produce,  the  quality  of  it.  and  that  we 
could  separate  civil  rights  from  this  mix. 
If  we  cannot  separate  it.  then  we  must 
face  up  to  it.  In  this  regard,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  helping  us  and  is 
spurring  us  on. 

I  must  add  that  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Coimecticut  in  that  I  think  the 
basic  human  prejudice  in  our  souls,  the 
feeling  of  prejudice,  is  probably  less  in 
the  South  than  it  really  is  In  the  North; 
because  we  in  our  hearts  are  a  bit  h3rpo- 
critlcal  in  this  regard.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  very  Justifiably  said,  we 
go  home  and  talk  liberalism  to  each 
other  but  do  not  practice  it.  It  Ls  not 
practiced  too  much  in  the  South,  either, 
but  none  of  us  has  a  monopoly  on  virtue 
In  this  regard.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  done  us  a  service  in 
bringing  forth  this  factor. 

I  carmot  agree  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
but  I  do  think  that  it  has  caused  us  all 


to  examine  the  problem;  and  I  would  like 
those  with  minds  more  experienced  than 
mine  in  civil  rights  legislation  to  see  if 
we  could  imravel  the  civil  rights  from  the 
education  issue  and  discuss  it  in  the  civil 
rights  context. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that,  personally,  I  do  not  look  at  this 
issue  as  a  matter  of  legal  technicalities. 
One  can  say  all  he  wants  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  separate  the  problem  of  civil 
rights  from  education,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  so  today,  because  this  is  the 
burning  issue  that  is  about  to  destroy 
our  society. 

This  Is  not  just  a  question  of  blacks  in 
the  South  and  education  in  the  South. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  figures  from  New  York 
City.  In  New  York  City,  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  1,360,000  students,  44  per- 
cent, 467,000.  are  white.  The  blacks  con- 
stitute 31.5  percent,  335,000,  and  Spanish 
people.  23  percent,  244.000.  Of  these.  90,- 
000  blacks  are  in  119  schools  which  are 

99  to  100  percent  minority;  201.000 
blacks  are  in  322  schools  that  are  80  to 

100  percent  minority  group. 

In  Ohio,  105  schools  are  98  to  100  per- 
cent black. 

In  Philadelphia,  57  schools,  with  68.- 
000  children,  are  99  to  100  percent  black. 

In  Illinois,  72  percent  of  the  black 
students  attend  schools  that  are  95  to 
100  percent  black. 

In  the  city  of  Washington,  the  place 
where  we  now  reside  and  legislate,  94 
percent  of  the  students  are  black.  Al- 
bert Einstein  himself  could  not  take  94 
and  6  and  come  out  with  50-50.  We  know 
therefore,  that  we  just  carmot  desegre- 
gate the  schools  in  WashingtoiSj  D.C. 

Do  we  then  throw  up  our  hands  and 
say,  "This  is  a  terrible  thing  and  we 
can  do  nothing  about  it?"  No.  We  are 
in  a  realistic  bind.  This  Ls  a  black  city 
so  far  as  education  is  concerned. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Wherever  we 
go  across  this  lEUid,  when  blacks  move  in 
the  whites  move  out,  and  If  they  have 
children,  they  move  as  far  away  as  they 
can. 

What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  chase  the 
whites  with  buses,  with  helicopters,  or 
with  airplanes,  to  try  to  get  an  equita- 
ble distribution? 

We  know  that  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
condemn  the  94  percent  of  black  ^1- 
dren  in  Washington,  D.C.  We  mus^  de- 
velop their  schools  to  make  sure  that 
they  get  the  best  education  we  can  give 
them. 

We  know  that  education  in  this  coun- 
try is  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  We  know  that 
it  is  old  fashioned,  ln«lev£int,  and  not 
meaningful. 

Senators  know  that  in  some  black  com- 
munities they  talk  a  language  that  is  so 
different  from  what  we  speak  here,  that 
it  is  almost  a  patois,  a  language  that  is 
scarcely  English.  There  are  many  schools 
In  black  areas  which  provide  education 
on  a  bilingual  basis,  but  the  textbooks 
are  written  in  the  language  that  chil- 
dren do  not  understand.  The  teachers 
have  not  received  any  adequate  training 
In  the  teachers  colleges  which  would 
prepare  them  to  teach  children  who 
come  from  the  ghettos. 
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If  we  are  going  to  keep  this  thing 
from  exploding,  and  try  to  make  life 
meaningful  for  the  blacks,  we  have  to 
provide  meaningful  education  in  the 
black  communities. 

If  we  can  desegregate,  fine,  we  should 
do  that:  but  we  must  recognize  that 
there  will  be  communities  across  this 
broad  land  where  It  will  be  physically 
Impossible  to  desegregate.  We  cannot 
take  the  children  and  send  them  out  to 
Umbo.  Thus,  we  must  devise  the  best 
kind  of  education  we  can  conjure  up. 

I  am  worried  that  perhaps  that  is  all 
we  can  do  at  this  time.  But  this  thing 
is  going  so  far  and  so  fast  that  it  will 
take  tough  talk  and  quick  action  to  stop. 
We  must  have  no  more  studies.  I  came 
across  an  interesting  quotation  from 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  recently,  wherein 
he  said  that  we  need  "education  in  the 
obvious  rather  than  investigation  of  the 
obscure."  How  right  that  is.  The  tougher 
our  problems  get.  the  better  our  reports 
seem  to  become  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  establLsh  more  and  more  commissions 
and   study    groups. 

We  know  what  the  facts  are.  We  know 
what  the  situation  is. 
The  time  has  come  for  action. 
Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  no  matter  what  we  do,  we  are 
not  going  to  separate  education  from 
race  is  America  today,  because  that  is 
what  is  on  everyone's  mind.  It  is  on  the 
minds  of  the  children,  on  the  minds  of 
the  parents — on  the  mind  of  the  whole 
country. 

If  we  do  not  solve  this  problem,  all  we 
will  be  doing  is  taking  it  and  placing  It 
In  the  hands  of  extremists,  and  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  solving  the  problem  in  a 
rational  way. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Crawston  in  the  chair  >.  To  whom  does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who  previously  had  asked 
me  to  yield,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Connecticut  for  his  attitude, 
and  the  forthright  and  csuidid  speech 
which  he  has  just  made.  He  speaks  from 
a  peculiar  vantage  point,  having  served 
as  a  former  Representative  from  his 
State  of  Connecticut,  then  as  Governor 
of  his  State,  then  as  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  now  as  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body. 

He  is  one  of  the  first  Senators  outside 
the  South  who  has  had  both  the  courage 
and  the  candor  to  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  state  the  situation  as  it 
actually  is. 

Let  me  read  an  excerpt  from  his 
speech: 

In  the  North.  SO  percent  of  black  children 
attend  predominantly  black  schools. 

He  made  reference  also  to  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  our  Nation's  Capital,  and 
where  this  Congress  sits.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  probably  the  most  segregated 
city  in  America  at  the  present  Ume.  I 


know  that  it  is  far  more  segregated  than 
any  substantial  town  in  my  State  of 
Georgia. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  also 
cited  many  figures  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  which  are  also  segregated.  Yet 
the  thrust  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions in  recent  years  and  also,  of  course, 
the  thrust  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  decrees  have 
been  totally  aimed  at  the  South.  They 
have  been  restricted  to  the  South  ex- 
clusively. E>very  other  section  of  the 
country  has  been  excluded. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
last  week  our  former  colleague,  and  for- 
mer distinguished  Vice  President,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  made  a  speech  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  an  article  from  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution of  February  4,  which  states: 

Former  Vice  President  Hubert  H  Hum- 
phrey declared  here  Tuesday  that  orders  to 
desegregate  schools  "should  be  applied  na- 
tionwide"— not  Just  In  the  South. 

Further,  in  the  same  article  I  quote 
from  the  former  Vice  President: 

"The  de  facto  segregation  In  the  North  Is 
often  more  sinister  than  the  .  .  .  segregation 
of  the  South."  Humphrey  declared. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Feb.  4. 1970] 

INTKKATK  NO«TH,  TOO.  HVUrHMWr  SATS  Hmmt 

(By  Bill  Shlpp) 

Former  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey declared  here  Tuesday  that  orders  to 
desegregate  schools  "should  be  applied  na- 
tionwide—not Just  In  the  South. 

Thus  the  liberal  former  vice  president  put 
himself  publicly  in  support  of  Oov.  Lester 
Maddoz's  suit  in  federal  court  to  force  equal 
enforcement  of  desegregation  orders. 

At  a  news  conference  at  Emory  University, 
the  1968  Democratic  presidential  nominee 
also: 

1.  Attacked  the  NUon  administration  as 
"schizophrenic"  for  vetoing  funds  for  health, 
education  and  welfare  while  at  the  same 
time  advocating  increased  spending  for  the 
an'1-balUstlc   missile  system. 

2.  Declared  that  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
"should  be  devoid  of  any  racial  prejudice," 
then  quickly  added  that  he  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  Supreme  Court-nominee 
Harrold  Carswell  was  prejudiced. 

3.  Predicted  that  the  South  will  be  "fed 
up"  with  the  Republican  party  In  four  yeare, 
but  said  the  Democrats  "face  a  great  test" 
In  the  1970  elections  In  trying  to  recoup 
losses  of  governorships  and  congressional 
seats. 

4.  Said  President  Nixon's  admlnistraUon 
will  be  strengthened  greatly  If  NUon's  de- 
escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  success- 
ful. 

Humphrey,  delivering  the  PlUsbury  Com- 
pany Centennial  Lecture  entitled.  "Institu- 
tion In  Crisis:  A  Reasoned  Response."  at 
Emory  Tuesday  night,  said : 

"We  must  reform  the  legislative  proceas  m 
Washington.  In  our  state  capitals,  and  In 
our  cities  and  towns.  Can  we  deny  that 
Congress  Is  unresponsive  to  the  public  In- 
terest, when  It  takes  17  years  to  pass  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  or  when  providing  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  ending  poverty  takes 
second  place  to  piling  on  more  costly  weap- 
ons of  war? 

"Can  we  deny  that  sut«  and  local  gorem- 
menu   have   often   failed   to   provide    good 


schools  or  to  give  people  a  sense  that  their 
needs  are  being  met?" 

At  the  press  conference.  Humphrey  said 
dual  school  systems — one  for  whites,  one  for 
blacks — should  be  abolished  throughout  the 
country.  But  he  added  that  court  orders 
aimed  at  this  "should  be  applied  nation- 
wide." not  Just  In  the  South. 

("The  de  facto  segregation  In  the  North 
Is  often  more  sinister  than  the  .  .  .  segrega- 
Uon  of  the  South."  Humphrey  declared.) 

SAPS     NIXON 

The  DemocraUc  leader  took  out  after  the 
Nixon  administration  because  of  the  presl- 
denUal  veto  of  $1  26  billion  In  HEW  funds 
while  the  administration  seeks  tl.6  billion 
this  year  to  develop  the  Safeguard  antl-bal- 
llsUcs  missiles  system. 

"If  there  was  ever  a  schizophrenic  admin- 
istration, then  this  Is  It."'  Humphrey  said. 
He  described  Nixon's  spending  proposals  for 
education  and  other  domestic  needs  as  a 
"budget  In  retreat"  and  said  the  Republicans 
were  "late  comers"  In  worrying  about  control 
of  pollution 

He  said  DemocraU,  such  as  Sen.  Edmund 
Muskle  of  Maine,  were  responsible  for  most 
national  antl-poUutlon  efforts  to  date. 

Humphrey  said  he  expects  the  South  to  re- 
turn to  the  Democratic  fold  at  the  end  of 
the  next  four  years  because  Dixie  "knows 
that  Its  hopes  for  the  future  lie  with  the 
Democratic  party  .  . .  despite  the  RepubUcans' 
so-called  Southern  strategy." 

NO    paXJTTDICB 

Asked  his  views  of  the  Carswell  nomina- 
tion, Humphrey  said  the  "first  standard  of 
a  Supreme  Court  justice  should  be  that  he 
be  devoid  of  any  racial  prejudice"  He  said  he 
didn't  necessarily  mean  Carswell  was  racist 
and  said  his  pro-segregation  speech  of  1948 
should  not  be  held  against  him. 

Humphrey  asserted  that  Nixon  will  be 
helped  by  his  planned  disengagement  of 
forces  in  Vietnam  If  it  works.  But  If  It  is 
"subject  to  the  veto  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  the  sporadic  attacks  of  the  Viet  Cong,  then 
he  win  be  In  very  serious  dlfllculty." 

He  said  he  personally  hopes  the  Nixon  plan 
works  out  "so  we  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness here  at  home." 

Humphrey  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
Muriel.  They  plan  to  leave  Atlanta  Wednes- 
day for  a  Democratic  fund  raising  gala  in 
Miami  Wednesday  night. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  also  mentioned 
the  New  York  school  syston.  In  today's 
New  York  Times,  on  its  front  pege,  there 
are  published  two  revealing  articles  un- 
der one  headline,  "Racial  Strife  Under- 
mines Schools  In  City  and  Nation." 
One  of  the  articles  is  entitled  "City 
High  Schools  Affected."  as  written  by 
Joseph  Lelyveld  and  the  other  article, 
"National  Trend  Pound."  written  by 
Wayne  King. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  articles  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articli 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  9,  1970) 

Racial  araiFi  TJNDnudNis  Schools  in  Citt 
AND    Nation — Cmr    Bioh    Schools    Af- 


(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 

Racial  fears  and  resentment  are  steadily 
eroding  relations  between  white  te<u:her8  and 
administrators  and  black  students  in  many, 
possibly  most,  high  schools  here. 

In  a  few  schools,  this  erosion  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  create  conditions  of  paraly^ng 
anarchy  In  which  large  police  det*chmenta 
have  been  deemed  necessary  to  keep  class- 
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rooms  functioning  and  put  down  sporadic 
outbursts  of  violence  by  rebellious  students. 
More  generally,  the  widening  gulf  between 
white  adults  and  black  youths  In  the  schools 
convinces  Increasing  numbers  of  blacks  and 
whites  that  the  fading  promise  of  school 
Integration  can  never  be  more  than  a  hollow 
piety. 

A  two- month  survey  by  The  New  T«-k 
Times  of  a  cross-section  of  the  city's  62  aca- 
demic high  schools — some  predominantly 
black,  others  mostly  white,  some  troubled 
and  others  ostensibly  calm — Indicated  that 
racial  misunderstanding  appears  in  some 
schools  not  Just  as  a  fever  that  flares  now 
and  then  but  as  a  malignant  growth. 

In  such  schools  adulte  and  youths  seize 
on  narrow  one-dlmenslonal  views  of  each 
other. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  teachers,  students 
who  express  feelings  of  racial  pride  by  don- 
ning the  African  shirts  called  dashlkls  and 
wearing  talismans,  or  by  sewing  the  emblems 
of  various  black  power  movements  to  Army 
combat  jackets,  surrender  the  status  of  chil- 
dren for  that  of  "hard-core  militants." 

"We  are  faced  with  a  very,  very  specific 
political  movement,"  charged  James  B«u- 
mann,  a  co-chairman  of  the  United  Federa- 
tton  of  Teachers  chapter  at  Franklin  K.  Lane 
High  School,  a  neocolonlal  fortress  on  the 
Brooklyn-Queens  border  where  a  force  of 
100  policemen  was  stationed  last  October 
after  an  outbreak  of  racial  violence  "A  small, 
dedicated  group  of  militants  Is  trying  to  po- 
larize the  student  body  and  establish  a  totally 
black  school." 

A  respected  Brooklyn  principal,  who  dldnt 
want  to  be  quoted  by  name,  talked  not  of 
small  minorities  but  imoontrollable  masses. 
"What  can  you  do,"  he  asked,  "when  you 
have  1,000  blacks  In  your  school,  all  pro- 
gramed for  special  behavior  and  violence?" 
In  the  eyes  of  many  black  students,  teach- 
ers given  to  such  Interpretations  lose  their 
Identity  and  vocation  and  merge  Into  that 
monolith  of  rigid,  hostile  authority  known 
collectively  as  "the  Man." 

A   FALLXN    HOUSE 

"As  soon  as  they  get  the  cops  behind  them, 
they  show  how  racist  they  are,"  said  a  Lane 
student  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  "militant" 
leader.  "We're  trying  to  get  ourselves  to- 
gether but  they  dont  Uke  that.  They  want 
to  get  us  out.  That's  boss  (great)!  Black 
people  shouldn't  go  to  that  school." 

A  black  senior  at  Oeorge  W.  Wlngate  High 
School  put  his  disaffection  more  broadly: 
"The  school  system?  Like  man.  It's  a  fallen 
bouse." 

Often  under  pressure  the  two  sides  con- 
form precisely  to  each  other's  expectations 
with  results  that  are  mutually  disastrous. 
Then  teachers  are  openly  taunted  and 
abused,  firebombs  and  Chemical  Mace  are 
discovered  In  stairwells,  and  racial  clashes 
erupt  between  black  and  white  youths  who 
normally  keep  a  safe,  formal  distance  be- 
tween them. 

In  1969  incidents  of  this  type  were  re- 
ported m  more  than  20  high  schools  here. 

"The  youngsters  are  militant — everyone's 
militant."  said  Murray  Brotnberg,  principal 
of  Andrew  Jackson  High  School  In  Queens. 

Much  of  the  anger  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents can  be  traced  to  the  frustrations  both 
suffer  In  classrooms. 

wx  aim  HIORai 

In  the  furor  over  whether  It  Is  the  schools 
that  are  falling  to  teach  blacks  and  other 
nonwhites  or  the  students  themselves  who 
are  falling  to  leam  there  Is  one  undisputed 
fact — that  the  results  are  catastrophic. 

The  level  of  educational  achievement  ac- 
cepted as  a  norm  In  many  schools  was  Indi- 
cated last  month  by  a  letter  sent  to  the  par- 
enU  of  all  students  at  Lane.  "We  are  not 
satUfled  Just  to  bring  every  senior  up  to 
the  eighth-grade  level  of  reading,"  It  said. 
"We  aim  higher." 


Many  black  students  are  registered  In 
watered-down  "modified"  coiirses  that  lead 
nowhere.  Even  In  schools  that  boast  of  being 
Integrated,  these  classes  are  often  all-black. 
But  the  small  minority  of  students  labeled 
"militants  are  almost  never  drawn  from  the 
mass  of  undisciplined  students,  semlUterate 
dropouts,  truants  or  drug  users.  Frequently 
they  are  among  the  most  aware  and  ambi- 
tious black  students  In  the  school — the  very 
students,  teachers  commonly  say.  who  should 
concentrate  on  their  studies  and  "make 
something  of  themselves." 

noNic  srruATioN 
Some  observers  regard  It  as  Ironic,  even 
tragic,  that  these  students  and  their  capacity 
for  oommltment  should  be  seen  as  a  threat. 
"The  fact  Is  that  they  are  an  articulate  and 
committed  group  of  youngsters  looking  for 
change  and  reform,  said  Murray  Polner. 
assistant  to  Dr.  Seymour  P.  Lafhman  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

But  that  has  been  distinctly  the  minority 
view,  especially  since  the  three  teacher 
strikes  over  the  community  control  Issue  In 
Ocean  Hlll-Brownsvllle  late  In  1968. 

"That  was  the  precipice,"  said  Paul  Becker, 
a  Wlngate  teacher  who  broke  with  the  union 
after  the  second  strike  and  now  Is  active  In 
the  Teachers  Action  Committee,  which  favors 
community  control,  "After  that  It  was  down- 
hill all  the  way.  It  was  'us'  against  'them.' " 
Many  black  students  are  still  outraged  by 
the  memory  of  epithets  and  abuse  from 
U.F.T.  picket  lines.  "There  were  teachers 
shouting.  'Nigger!'"  recalled  BlUy  Pointer, 
a  Wlngate  senior.  In  the  course  of  a  recent 
group  dl6C\isslon  on  human  relations. 

"No,  BUly,  that's  not  right,"  said  Martin 
Goldberg,  a  social  studies  teacher.  "I  have  to 
admit  that  some  teachers  used  unprofes- 
sional language  but  I'm  almost  sure  that 
none  of  them  used  the  word  'nigger.'  That 
must  have  been  parents." 

lAter,  the  teacher  commented;  "I  hate  It 
when  people  who  aren't  raclste  say  "nigger."  " 
That  the  clash  of  values  has  not  been  ex- 
clusively racial  was  demonstrated  at  Jackson 
where  black  studenU  last  year  agitated  suc- 
cessfully for  the  appointment  of  a  black  as- 
sistant principal. 

This  fall  the  new  man.  Robert  Couche,  was 
stunned  to  find  himself  denounced  as  a 
"house  nigger"  after  having  been  regarded 
himself,  he  says,  as  an  "extremist""  at  hU 
previous  school. 

More  recently,  these  same  black  students 
threatened  demonstrations  to  block  the 
transfer  of  young  white  teachers  whom  they 
considered  sympathetic. 

Negro  sdiool  administrators  like  Mr. 
Couche  find  themselves  in  a  lonely,  uncom- 
fortable position  where  their  motives  are 
often  over-interpreted  or  misinterpreted  by 
both  their  white  colleagues  and  black  stu- 
dents. Nevertheless  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  the  advancement  of  more  blacks 
to  positions  of  real  authority  In  the  system 
offers  one  of  the  few  posslblUtles  of  blunting 
the  racial  confrontation. 

At  present  few  high  schools  have  faculties 
that  are  less  than  90  per  cent  white;  only 
three  have  Negro  principals.  White  teachers 
often  complain  that  Negroes  are  being  fa- 
vored for  promotion,  while  many  blacks  say 
that  the  system  advances  only  the  "safest" 
Negroes. 

"Now  If  you  dont  bite  your  tongue,  youTe 
a  'mllltaat.'  said  Charles  Scott,  a  former  head 
of  the  VT.T.  chapter  at  Jackson  who  Is  a 
leader  of  a  faculty  Black  Caucus  there  that 
sees  Itself  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  union. 

BTTTDBNT  "WILLTNO  TO  DIE" 

Many  white  teachers  are  convinced  that 
there  U  a  carefully  plotted  conspiracy  for 
a  black  "takeover"  of  the  high  schools— 
those  of  North  Brookyln  and  South  Queens. 
In  particular — by  the  same  forces  that  were 
active  In  Ocean  Hlll-Brownsvllle.  The  evi- 
dence they  most  often  dte  Is  the  words  and 


rhetoric  of  black  student  actlvUts  and  adults 
who  Influence  them. 

A  newsletter  of  the  African-American 
Teachers  Association  calls  for  8uf>port  of 
black  students  who  "seek  'through  any  means 
necessary'  to  make  these  educational  Insti- 
tutions relevant  to  their  needs."" 

At  Lane,  a  student  sent  tremors  through 
the  faculty  by  proclaiming  his  willingness 
"to  die  for  the  cause." 

What  do  such  declarations  mean?  John 
Marson,  the  self-possessed  chairman  of  the 
African-American  Students  Association,  re- 
plied that  violence  was  the  only  power  stu- 
dents had  to  "back  up  what  they  say,"  com- 
paring It  to  the  power  of  the  UJ.T.  to 
strike. 

But  he  scoffed  at  the  Ideas  many  teach- 
ers hold  about  a  conspiracy.  No  one  can 
tell  the  students  In  the  various  schools  what 
to  do,  he  said. 

That  wasn't  the  way  It  seemed  last  se- 
mester to  Max  Bromer,  the  beleaguered  Wln- 
gate principal.  "It's  all  planned.  It's  all 
planned,"  he  Insisted  when  he  was  visited 
one  day  In  his  office,  which  looked  Uke  a 
statlonhouse  annex  with  four  or  five  police 
officers  lounging  at  a  conference  table  and  a 
police  radio  crackling  In  the  background. 

Pressure  was  building  up  In  the  school, 
he  said,  and  he  had  reliable  IntelUgence 
warning  him  of  a  likely  cafeteria  riot  In  the 
sixth  period. 

A  white  teacher  came  Into  the  office  and 
reported  that  the  cafeteria  was  quieter  than 
It  had  been  In  weeks.  "They're  massing,"  the 
principal  surmised. 

When  the  sixth  period  passed  without  Inci- 
dent, his  anxiety  shifted  to  the  eighth.  Final- 
ly the  school  empUes.  Was  It  all  r  false 
alarm?  "No,"  he  said,  "It  was  psychological 
warfare." 

Mr.  Bromer's  responses  can't  simply  be 
written  off  as  Jitters,  for  he  had  seen  his 
school  brought  to  the  edge  of  a  breakdown 
by  racial  hysteria  and  violence,  despite  what 
he  thought  had  been  a  successful  nffort  the 
previous  semester  to  negotiate  an  "imder- 
standlng'"  with  the  "militants." 

As  regularly  happens,  he  has  also  seen 
many  of  his  most  experienced  white  teachers 
flee  the  school  as  the  proportion  of  nonwhlte 
students  shot  past  the  50  per  cent  mark. 

Wlngate"8  troubles  last  term  boiled  out  of 
a  controversy  over  where  to  draw  the  line 
on  expression  by  black  students — the  start- 
ing point  of  most  racial  explosions  In  the 
high  schools.  That  line  had  been  clearly 
transgressed,  most  teachers  felt.  In  an  as- 
sembly program  staged  by  the  school's  Afro- 
American  club. 

Two  passages  were  seen  as  particularly  of- 
fensive— a  recitation  of  an  old  Calypso  bal- 
lad popular  among  Black  Muslims  ("A  White 
Man's  Heaven  Is  a  Black  Man's  Hell"')  and 
a  line  from  a  skit  ("Brothers  and  sUters, 
we  can't  live  If  we  continue  to  support  the 
pigs  by  buying  their  dope  and  kissing  their 
and  letting  them  label  us.") 

BLACKS  AKOtrSXD 

White  students  weren't  shocked  by  these 
lines  but  by  the  angry  pitch  to  whlch'black 
students  In  the  audience  seemed  to  have  been 
aroused.  "I  was  actually  embarrassed  to  be 
white,""  one  girl  said,  "because  I  thought 
they  hated  me  for  something  I  didn't  do." 

Teachers  saw  the  program  as  a  deliberate 
provocation.  "The  nerve!  The  nerve!  The 
nerve!"  one  fumed. 

A  week  later  racial  clashes  broke  out  in 
which  many  more  white  students  than 
blacks  were  injured.  In  fact,  many  teachers 
had  assimied  that  a  racial  confrontation  had 
been  in  progress  ever  since  the  assembly. 
Black  students  identified  as  "militants"  com- 
plained that  they  Immediately  became  ob- 
jects of  suspicion. 

Many  Wlngate  teachers  assumed  the  stu- 
dents were  being  manipulated  by  "outalde 
Influences."  They  singled  out  Leslie  Camp- 
bell and  Sonny  Carson,  two  fiery  figures  in 
the  Ocean  HlU-BrownsvlUe  dlq>ute. 
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I  WAS  WHim.ISTXD 

Mr  Campbell,  a  29-year-old  Lane  alumnus 
who  U  softspoken  In  conversation  and  any- 
tlilng  but  that  in  confrontation,  lost  his 
teaching  post  In  the  demonstration  project 
last  fall — "I  was  wbltelUted."  he  says — and 
had  Just  started  a  "Uberated"  high  school. 
In  Brooklyn  for  black  students  with  the 
backing  of  the  African-American  Students 
Association. 

Called  the  Uhuru  Sasa  (Freedom  Now) 
School.  Its  curriculum  will  Include  courses  In 
martial  arts.  SwahlU  and  astrology. 

Asked  to  describe  his  relation  to  the  stu- 
dents. Mr.  CampbeU  didactically  sketched 
a  diagram  on  a  pad  before  him. 

•This  Is  the  soU."  he  said,  pointing  with  a 
pencil.  "The  minds  of  these  kids  U  fertile 
sou  but  It  Just  lays  there  In  the  schools. 
We  supply  the  seed — an  understanding  of 
black  nationalism  and  the  political  situa- 
tion." 

Mr.  CampbeU  said  be  was  out  of  "the 
demonstrations  bag  "  Mr  Carson,  a  onetime 
leader  of  Brooklyn  CORE.  U  sUU  In  It.  He 
likes  working  with  students,  be  said,  be- 
cause they  haven't  been  compromised  by  ""the 
system." 

"These  kids  are  already  liberated,"  he 
exulted.  ""They're  beautiful."' 

Black  students  here  reflect  a  mood  of  self- 
awareness  that  can  be  found  at  almost  any 
high  school  or  college  In  the  country  with  a 
significant  black  enrollment.  Some  are  Im- 
bued with  sloganlstlc  fervor.  Some  want  an 
outlet  for  anger  Others  are  tentatively  work- 
ing out  a  Ufe  sCyle.  Many  are  Just  happy  to 
•"belong." 

A  few  Imagine  romantic  futures  for  them- 
selves as  black  reTolutlonarles.  But  most 
think  In  conventional  terms  of  gaining  skills 
that  will  make  them  useful  to  their  people 

Most  of  ttaem  seem  more  Indifferent  than 
hostile  to  whites.  '"I  can  only  care  about  the 
people  I  relate  to  and  the  people  I  relate 
to  are  all  black."  said  a  youth  In  Panther 
garb  at  Jackson. 

Linda  Jacobs,  a  black  senior  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School  In  Brooklyn,  was  simi- 
larly casual  when  asked  about  her  reaction 
to  the  flight  of  whites  from  her  school,  which 
has  gone  from  80  per  cent  white  to  80  per 
cent  nonwhlte  In  only  five  years.  "'It  doesnt 
bother  me.  not  one  bit."  she  said. 
fakc  aodbess  used 

Many  whites  from  the  Jefferson  district 
have  used  fake  addresses  to  send  their  chil- 
dren across  the  racial  boundary  formed  by 
Linden  Boulevard  to  Canarsle  High  School, 
which  is  about  75  per  cent  white — ""a  nice, 
solid  ethnic  balance."  according  to  its  prin- 
cipal. Isadore  S.  Roeenman. 

But  Canarsle  has  had  Its  troubles.  After 
rioting  last  year  It  found  It  expedient  to 
eliminate  the  lunch  period,  as  a  way  of  pre- 
venting racial  clashes  in  the  lunch  room. 

Canarsle  has  also  tried  positive  measures 
to  overcome  the  disinclination  of  black  stu- 
dents to  become  Involved  In  the  school's 
extracurricular  Ufe.  For  Instance.  It  Is  now 
routine  to  have  two  bands  at  all  dances,  one 
black,  the  other  white. 

Teachers  use  words  like  "magnificent"  and 
•"beautiful"  to  describe  relations  at  Canarsle. 
But  most  black  students  appeared  to  agree 
with  Vernon  Lewis,  a  senior,  who  said.  "Here 
you  always  have  the  feeling  there  Is  someone 
behind  you.  looking  at  you."" 

A  sH.utp  connuLsr 

They  contended  that  they  would  have  more 
freedom  of  expressing  at  a  predominantly 
black  school  Uke  Jefferson.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  bulletin  boards  of  the  Afro-Amer- 
ican clubs  at  the  two  schools  indicated  the 
range  The  Canarsle  board  told  of  scholar- 
ships available  to  blacks:  the  one  at  Jefferson 
carried  the  Black  Panther  newspaper. 

Despite  the  publication  of  a  code  of  stu- 
dents' rlghu  by  the  Board  of  Education  last 


October,  there  remain  extraordinary  varia- 
tions in  the  degree  of  expression  on  contro- 
versial issues — racial  Issues,  especially — per- 
mitted to  students. 

At  Brooklyn  Tech — a  "special"  school  for 
bright  students  that  Is  more  than  80  per 
cent  white — a  dean  last  year  ordered  the 
removal  of  a  picture  of  Eldrldge  Cleaver  from 
the  cafeteria  on  the  ground  that  the  author 
and  Black  Panther  spokesman  was  a  "'fugl- 
tlve  from  Justice."" 

This  year  the  principal.  Isador  Auerbach. 
summoned  a  police  escort  to  remove  a  black 
••Uberatlon  flag '"  on  the  ground  that  state 
law  forbade  any  banner  but  the  American 
flag  .n  the  schools. 

Ira  Olasser.  associate  director  of  the  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  termed  this  a 
typical  case  of  "the  lawlessness  of  prlnd- 
pials."  There  Is  no  such  provision,  be  said. 

ANOTHB1I    VOEW 

By  contrast..  Bernard  Weiss,  principal  of 
Evander  Chllds  High  School  in  the  Bronx, 
saw  no  need  to  react  to  the  posting  of  a  pic- 
ture of  Huey  Newton,  the  Black  Panther 
Minister  of  Defense,  on  a  bulletin  board  in 
his  school. 

"We  want  kids  to  read,  we  want  kids  to 
discuss."  he  explained.  ""We  don't  teach  revo- 
lution. But  if  that's  what  they  want  to  dis- 
cuss, at  least  we  can  make  sure  they  hear 
both  sides. •" 

Evander  Is  about  50  percent  white,  and 
most  of  Its  white  students  are  from  pre- 
dominantly Italian,  deeply  conser\'atlve 
neighborhoods  of  the  Upper  Bronx — the  per- 
fect ethnic  mix.  It  is  sometimes  said,  for  an 
explosion.  But  though  the  school  has  had 
some  close  calls  and  thorny  Issues,  It  has 
had  no  major  eruptions  of  racial  violence. 

The  school  that  has  come  closest  to  a 
breakdown — and  has  thereby  raised  the  spec- 
ter of  ultimate  disaster  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem—Is  FrankUn  K.  Lane,  which  Is  next  to 
the  mausoleums  of  the  Cyprus  Hills  Ceme- 
tery. 

On  one  recent  afternoon,  chemical  Mace 
was  released  on  a  staircase,  a  fire  was  started 
In  a  refuse  can  In  the  lunchroom  and  a 
tearful  white  girl,  reporting  that  a  gang  of 
blacks  was  waiting  to  ambush  her.  demanded 
a  police  escort  to  her  bus  stop. 

'"Just  a  normal  afternoon."  said  Benjamin 
Rosenwald.  a  dean. 

Normality  at  Lane  also  Included  an  omi- 
nous stand-off  In  the  cafeteria  between  white 
policemen  with  little  metal  American  flags 
stuck  In  their  caps  and  black  students  stand- 
ing guard  beside  a  "liberation  flag." 
Routinely,  the  students  taunted  "the  pigs." 
The  officers  masked  their  reactions  behind 
stiff  smiles,  but  not  one  of  them  bad  bis 
nightstick  pocketed. 

Many  white  students  are  afraid  even  to 
set  foot  In  the  cafeteria,  known  to  them  as 
"the  pit."  A  handful  have  been  kept  out  of 
school  altogether  by  their  parents  for  the 
last  three  months. 

There  are  those  who  find  a  simple  ex- 
planation for  Lane's  woes — the  racial  In- 
congruity between  the  school  and  Its  locale. 

Lane  Is  about  70  per  cent  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  but  stands  in  a  neighborhood  that  Is 
entirely  white  and  aroused  on  racial  Issues. 
Mainly  ItaUan  and  German  by  ethnic  back- 
ground, the  district  sends  Vlto  P.  Batista,  the 
Conservative,  to  Albany  as  Its  Assemblyman. 

But,  In  fact,  the  residents  were  not  the 
first  group  to  become  mlUtant  over  the  racial 
situation  at  Lane.  Neither  were  the  black 
students.  Militancy  began  with  the  local 
chapter  of  the  United  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, whose  leaders  c  mplalned  five  years  ago 
that  Lane  was  becoming  "a  dumping  ground." 
THX  CTT  PoatnoN 

The  UFT  demanded  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation hold  the  blacks  to  under  60  per  cent 
and,  when  that  point  was  passed,  they  de- 
manded that  a  racial  balance  be  restored. 


The  teachers  Insist  that  tbelr  only  In- 
terest has  been  "quaUty  Integrated  educa- 
tion." But  the  UPT  has  never  proposed  that 
black  students  cut  from  Lane's  register  be 
sent  to  schools  now  predominantly  white. 

George  Altomare,  a  union  vice  president 
and  a  social  studies  teacher  at  Lane,  was 
asked  recently  If  he  thought  a  black-white 
balance  would  also  be  a  good  Idea  for  a  pre- 
dominately white  school  like  Canarsle. 
"Ideally  yes,"  he  replied  slowly,  adding  the 
proviso  that  more  high  schools  would  first 
have  to  be  built  to  relieve  overcrowding. 

But  Mr.  Altomare  believes  there  must  be 
no  delay  in  implementing  a  union  proposal 
to  make  Lane  a  ""prototype"'  of  effective  Inte- 
grated education— to  be  accomplished  by 
cutting  its  register  by  one-third  and  Intro- 
ducing special  training  in  Job  skills  for  stu- 
dents not  continuing  to  college. 

It  Is  only  on  paper  that  Lane  Is  now  over- 
crowded, for  Its  average  dally  attendance  Is 
under  60  percent 

Black  studenta  flnd  a  simple  explanation 
for  the  faculty's  Insistence  on  reducing  the 
student  body.  ••Lane  doesnt  like  us  and  we 
don"t  like  Lane."  one  declared. 

Since  the  strikes  In  1968.  Lane  has  gone 
from  crisis  to  crisis.  Last  year  a  shop  teacher. 
Identified  In  the  nUnds  of  some  students  as  a 
supporter  of  George  C.  Wallace,  was  assaulted 
by  young  blacks  who  squirted  his  coat  with 
Ughter  fluid  and  set  It  on  fire. 

ACTION    OVEaaULXD 

The  assault,  which  was  followed  by  the 
threat  of  a  teacher  walkout,  led  to  the  plac- 
ing of  a  strong  police  detachment  In  the 
school  and  the  dropping  of  678  students — 
mostly  blacks — from  Its  register,  an  action 
later  declared  Illegal  by  a  Federal  Judge. 

Even  before  the  assault,  the  union  chapter 
had  placed  a  special  assessment  on  its  mem- 
bers for  "a  pubUc  relations  and  pubUclty 
campaign"  aimed  at  winning  the  support  of 
"business,  civic,  political  and  parent  groups" 
for  Its  position. 

This  effort  helped  arouse  the  surrounding 
white  community,  which  formed  an  organi- 
zation called  the  Cypress  HlUs-Woodhaven 
Improvement  Association  specifically  to  pro- 
test disorders  at  Lane. 

Michael  Long,  chairman  of  the  group,  said 
the  union  had  hoped  to  use  It  as  a  "battering 
ram."  then  disowned  it  when  It  demonstrated 
for  the  removal  of  the  school's  principal, 
Morton  Selub. 

Now  Mr.  Long  worries  that  he  may  not  be 
able  to  control  vigilante  sentiment  In  the 
community  If  there  are  further  disorders 
at  Lane. 

A    rAMIUAB    DtSPTTTC 

The  breakdown  at  Lane  last  October  had  a 
familiar  genesis — a  dispute  over  whether 
black  students  had  the  right  to  fly  the  "Uber- 
atlon flag"  In  place  of  the  American  flag  In  a 
classroom  where  they  studied  African  culture. 

After  the  flag  had  been  removed  from  the 
room  two  days  running,  the  students  staged 
a  slt-m  to  protect  It,  setting  off  the  cycle  of 
confrontation,  suspensions  and  riots. 

Black  student  activists  at  Lane  don't  deny 
that  they  have  resorted  to  violence  to  press 
their  demands,  or  "raise  tensions  to  help 
a  brother,"  or  to  •'keep  things  out  In  the 
open." 

They  also  acknowledge  that  they  have  not 
tried  to  discourage  assaults  on  whites  by 
younger  black  students  outside  their  own 
group  who  want,  as  one  activist  put  It,  "to 
express  their  anger  and  let  the  white  stu- 
dents know  how  It  feels. •' 

What  they  do  deny  Is  that  their  Insistence 
on  the  "liberation  flag"  was  an  attempt  to  do 
anything  but  stake  out  a  single  classroom 
where  they  would  be  able  to  express  them- 
selves freely. 

"Students  want  to  relate  to  what's  bap- 
pemng  in  their  school,"  said  Eugene  Youell 
who  prefers  the  adopted  name  of  MaUk  Mbu- 
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lu  to  his  ••slave  name"  and  now  has  en- 
rolled in  LesUe  Campbell's  new  school. 
rocus  or  pbzssitrxs 
Some  schools  see  a  point  In  struggling  to 
prove  to  themselves  and  their  most  aroused 
black  studenu  that  there  Is  a  place  for 
them   In   the  schools   and   an   Incentive   to  /pieces 


cities,  towns  or  counties,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  last  September  Into  Jan- 
uary. The  private  research  corporation  moni- 
tors national  trends  and  prepares  reports 
for  various  subscriber  groups  and  organi- 
zations. Including  govenmients. 
The  Incidents  occurred  In  the  foUowlng 


grow- 
plode 

Istra- 


study. 

At  Jackson,  a  school  that  appears  to  be 
on  Its  way  to  becoming  all-black,  the  prin- 
cipal has  become  the  focus  of  a  wide  range 
of  pressures — from  white  teachers,  black 
teachers,  middle-class  Negro  parents  who 
want  their  sons  and  daughters  protected 
from  radical  influences,  and  some  black  stu- 
dents who  believe  they  have  the  right  to 
conduct  pubUc  readings  of  the  thoughts  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  or  anyone  else. 

RecenUy  the  principal,  Murray  Bromberg. 
went  before  a  history  class  devoted  to  "the 
evolution  of  today's  African- American  ex- 
perience" and  boasted,  '•This  Is  the  school  of 
the  future." 

He  said  It  was  time  for  white  school  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  to  revise  their  as- 
sumption that  standards  miist  Inevitably  be 
lower  m  an  all-black  school. 

His  audience  seemed  to  be  Itching  to  pro- 
vide the  principal  with  a  list  of  assump- 
tions about  black  youths  .that  white  adults 
could  revise.  But  If  they  were  "militants," 
they  were  also  very  obviously  teen-agers  who 
found  no  incongruity  in  wearing  a  big  "I 
Support  Jackson  Basketball"  pin  next  to  a 
"Free  Huey"  button. 

In  fact,  the  African-American  Club  at 
Jackson  has  discovered  It  cannot  bold  meet- 
ings on  the  same  day  as  a  basketball  game. 
Too  many  of  Its  members  are  boosters. 

Racial  Strife  Ukdekmines  Schools  in  Citt 

AND    Nation — National    Trends    Found 
(By  Wayne  King) 

Racial  polarization,  disruptions^ 
Ing  racial  tensions  that  sometlmt 
Into  violence  are  plaguing  school  ai 
tors  In  virtually  every  part  of  the  country 
where  schools  have  substantial  Negro  en- 
rollments. 

The  degree  of  racial  unrest  was  detailed  In 
reports  from  a  number  of  cities  and  In 
studies  conducted  by  Government  and  pri- 
vate sources.  They  ftoluted  to  the  following 
trends : 

While  there  are  Indications  that  the  dra- 
matic Increase  In  ••Issue-orlented"  disrup- 
tions In  the  major  areas  last  year  may  have 
leveled  off,  primarily  as  a  result  of  some  ap- 
parent accommodation  by  school  officials, 
racial  tensions  continue  at  a  high  level  and 
appear  to  be  Increasing. 

The  same  kinds  of  disruptions  and  clashes 
that  have  occurred  In  major  cities,  particu- 
larly m  the  North,  are  cropping  up  Increas- 
ingly m  medium -size  cities. 

The  pattern  of  school-oriented  racial  pro- 
test and  tension  Is  becoming  more  apparent 
In  the  border  states  and  the  South  as  schools 
there  become  more  Integrated. 

Racial  tensions  seem  to  be  moving  down- 
ward m  grade  levels,  with  problems  becoming 
more  apparent  at  lower  secondary  levels  and 
below. 

Many  of  those  studying  or  Involved  di- 
rectly In  school  racial  problems  are  out- 
spoken In  the  attitude  that  an  even-handed, 
"colorblind"  approach  will  not  work.  Instead, 
administrators  are  Increasingly  being  urged 
to  become  "color-conscious,"  to  meet  prob- 
lems head-on  and  stringently  to  avoid  ap- 
parently repressive  measures,  such  as  calling 
In  the  police. 

No  section  of  the  country  appears  to  be 
free  of  serious  racial  problems  In  schools. 

39  RACIAL  INCXDXNTS 

In  a  study  of  "confrontation  and  racial  vio- 
lence." the  Urban  Research  Corporation  In 
Chicago  collected  newspaper  accounts  of  ra- 
cial IncldenU  that  occurred  at  schools  In  39 


Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.;  Los  An- 
geles, Oakland,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Also  Chicago,  Blue  Island  and  Harvey,  m.; 
Muncle,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  New  Iberls, 
La.;  Springfield.  Mass.;  Pomfret  and  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md. 

Also,  Detroit  and  Pontlac,  Mich.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  St.  LouU,  Mo.;  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  Ash- 
vlUe,  Chapel  Hill,  Lexington  and  Sanford, 
N.C. 

Also,  AtlanUc  City  and  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.;  Albany,  Belport  and  Middle  Island, 
N.Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Portland,  Ore. 

Also  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Greenville  and  RldgevlUe,  S.C;  Crystol  City, 
Tex.;  Arlington,  Va..  and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

John  Nalsbltt,  president  of  the  research 
corporation,  noted  that  the  study  Included 
only  those  Incidents  reported  by  the  press 
and  that  some  communities  had  had  a  series 
of  Incidents.  Eleven  repwrts,  for  Instance, 
were  gathered  In  Chicago  alone. 

A    UNIVERSAL    TOOL 

Many  of  the  Incidents,  Mr.  Nalsbltt  con- 
tinued. Involved  boycotts  or  closings  of  the 
schools.  In  Portland,  Ore.,  for  example,  stu- 
dents at  Roosevelt  High  School  reportedly 
walked  out  over  grievances,  gained  adult 
support  and  turned  the  protest  Into  a  clty- 
wlde  Issue.  "The  school  boycott,"  Mr.  Nalsbltt 
said,  "Is  almost  a  universal  tool." 

He  also  noted  rising  black-white  tensions. 
"In  some  cities  like  Chicago,"  he  said, 
"bigotry  Is  gaining  respectability  In  the  face 
of  increased  black  awareness  and  black 
pride." 

"These  two  social  forces  are  on  a  collision 
course,"  Mr.  Nalsbltt  added,  "and  one  of  the 
places  Ifs  finding  Its  focus  Is  In  our  Inte- 
grated schools." 

But  the  prevailing  opinion  of  human  rela- 
tions directors  and  others  involved  with 
school  racial  problems  was  that  polarization 
was  traceable  more  to  the  quest  for  "black 
Identity"  and  unity,  and  the  reaction  to  It, 
rather  than  to  racial  animosities. 

RAPID   INTEGRATION 

In  some  cases  the  two  seem  to  overlap  as 
blacks  and  whites  come  under  the  stresses 
of  rapid  Integration. 

In  Detroit's  Cooley  High  School,  where  fist 
fights  between  blacks  and  whites  broke  out 
last  fall,  black  and  white  students  tend  to 
sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  school  cafeteria. 

Other  Detroit  schools  have  had  relative 
peace,  however,  and  the  difficulties  at  Cooley 
may  be  explained  with  some  statistics.  In 
1964,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  students 
at  Cooley  were  white.  Today,  more  than  50 
per  cent  are  black. 

White  resistance  to  school  Integration  has 
also  generated  some  problems. 

Gage  High  School  In  southwestern  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  was  integrated  In  1965  and 
now  has  400  Negroes  In  Its  enrollment  of 
2.600.  The  school  has  had  a  number  of  racial 
student  disorders. 

About  120  arrests  were  reported  In  and 
near  the  school  last  faU.  Including  92  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Oct.  28. 

BLACK    REACTION 

Explaining  the  clashes,  a  16-year-old  Ne- 
student    Columbus    Tapps    Jr..    said: 


gro 

"Black  students  are  going  to  react  to  in- 
sults. A  month  ago  somebody  hung  a  dummy 
on  a  rope  from  a  tree  in  front  of  the  school 
with  a  sign,  'Niggers  Die.' " 

A  white  student,  Terry  Conwell,  also  16, 
said:  "Only  a  few  cause  the  trouble.  Most  of 
the  whites  [Uvlng  In  thU  area]  want  to  keep 


this  community  white  and  resent  Integra- 
tion of  our  school.  But  most  of  the  kids  have 
sense  enough  to  know  the  fighting  Isn't 
worth  It." 

In  Philadelphia,  a  spokesman  for  the 
school  system's  Office  of  Inter-group  Educa- 
tion observed  that  "social  separation  (be- 
tween races]  has  been  total  and  complete." 

The  office  operates  in  part  on  a  principle 
It  calls  "confilct  utilization."  Once  a  conflict 
occurs,  the  office  attempts  to  capitalize  on 
the  focus  it  creates  to  investigate  and 
dramatize  the  underlying  causes — commu- 
nity attitudes,  conscious  and  tinconscious 
discrimination,  teacher  attitudes,  etc. — that 
often  have  little  to  do  with  the  Immediate 
cause  of  the  Incident. 

"FANTASTIC"    CAP 

"The  understanding  gap,"  the  Philadel- 
phia spokesman  said,  "is  fantastic." 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Alan 
F.  Westln.  a  poUtlcal  science  professor  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Research  and  Edu- 
cation In  American  Liberties  at  Columbia 
University. 

Dr.  Westin.  who  was  cochalrman  of  a 
panel  that  Investigated  the  causes  of  the 
Columbia  disruptions  in  1968.  has  been 
monitoring  1.800  dally  newspapers  to  gather 
data  on  student  disruptions  In  secondary 
schools  across  the  country. 

"The  color-bUnd  approach,  although  It 
works  in  some  EU"eas  such  as  treating  every- 
one alike  In  restaurants  and  In  public  trans- 
portations, won't  work  In  education,"  he 
said.  "If  there  Is  a  sudden  Influx  of  blacks 
into  a  school  and  school  authorities  take  the 
attitude  that  they're  color-blind.  It's  guar- 
anteed to  create  disruption  because  of  the 
special  needs  of  blacks." 

Dr.  Westln  found  that,  of  675  secondary 
school  protests  reported  in  the  newspapers 
he  monitored  last  year,  46  percent  were 
caused  by  racial  problems.  The  study  in- 
cluded only  demonstrations,  sit-ins,  fight- 
ing or  other  disruptions.  And  nearly  one 
out  of  every  five  Incidents — 18.5  per  cent 
whites  and  blacks. 

Although  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  pro- 
tests In  the  current  school  year  has  not  been 
completed.  Dr.  Westln  said  there  were  pre- 
liminary Indications  that  the  "big  city  prob- 
lems" of  protest  were  occurlng  more  fre- 
quently In  medium-size  cities. 

PATTERN    OF    PROTEST 

"There  is  also  a  distinct  pattern  of  protest 
developing  in  the  border  states  and  the 
South."  Dr.  Westln  said,  with  Negro  student 
demands  centering  on  the  hiring  of  more 
black  school  personnel,  the  revamping  of 
school  currlculimis,  and  similar  issues. 

He  also  said  there  were  Indications  that, 
in  many  big  cities,  the  number  of  serious 
disruptions  growing  out  of  black  demands 
for  change  had  declined. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Westln  continued, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  racial  tensions 
have  diminished.  He  noted,  for  Instance,  "a 
steady  drumfire  of  fights  In  cafeterias  and 
out  of  school,  between  blacks  and  whites." 

Dr.  Westln  agreed  with  authorities  who 
maintained  that  racial  conflicts  refiected  the 
black  students'  striving  for  IdenOty. 

For  example,  be  noted  that  a  major  issue 
last  year  was  the  lack  of  black  cheerleaders. 
Other  demands  Included  the  serving  of  "soul 
food"  in  school  cafeterias  and  the  placing 
of  portraits  of  black  heroes,  such  as  Mal- 
colm X,  in  school  buildings. 

Such  demands  were  "symbolic  of  a  need 
to  imprint  a  sense  of  blackness  on  the 
schools,"  he  said.  "The  black  kids  wanted  to 
feel  their  heritage  was  as  vaUd  as  the 
whites." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  I  desire  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 
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According  to  the  flsures  of  HEW.  5.4 
percent  of  Negroes  In  Atlanta  attend 
schools  which  are  predominately  white. 

In  Chicago.  111.,  only  3.2  percent  of 
Negroes  attend  schools  which  are  pre- 
dominately white. 

In  Gary,  Ind..  only  3.1  percent  of  Ne- 
groes attend  schools  which  are  predomi- 
nately white.  

This  percentage  is  what  HEW  uses 
to  determine  the  degree  of  desegrega- 
tion. 

According  to  these  figures.  Atlanta  is 
more  desegregated  than  either  Chicago, 
ni..  or  Gary,  Ind. 

Yet  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment have  filed  suit  against  the 
whole  State  of  Georgia,  but  has  done  ab- 
solutely nothing  about  Chicago.  HI.,  or 
Gary,  Ind.  A  suit  has  been  handed  down 
in  my  own  Stote  that,  despite  the  Green 
case,  and  despite  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  has  directed  the  school  boards  that 
they  must  cease  to  be  color  blind  and 
now  become  color  conscious,  that  they 
must  go  out  and  run  down  and  hunt  up 
a  numerical  ratio  of  whites  and  blacks 
and  assign  them  to  schools,  against  their 
will,  sometimes  20  miles  away,  when  their 
own  home  may  be  adjacent  to  the  near- 
est  school. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  a  policy  of 
making  laws  applicable  to  only  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  should  prevail  In  our 
Nation  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  No.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that,  to  me.  there 
is  no  difference  between  de  facto  and  de 
Jure  except  as  a  legal  technicality. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
at  one  time  every  State  in  the  Union 
had  a  de  jure  system  of  segregation  ex- 
cept the  State  of  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that,  but  I  will  take  the  Senator's 
word.  May  I  say  this,  that  what  has  been 
happening,  practically,  is  that  we  have 
a  cycle  occurring.  In  the  Senator's  State, 
in  Atlanta,  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  for  many  years,  blacks  and  whites 
were  living  in  the  same  area  and  In  the 
same  neighborhood.  It  was  a  "pepper 
and  salt"  mixture.  My  Information  Is 
that  in  places  like  Atlanta,  It  is  now 
reaching  the  situation  where  that  Is 
being  eliminated.  Blacks  are  living  in  one 
area  completely,  and  the  whites  In  an- 
other area  completely. 

It  is,  to  me.  indefensible  to  bus  a  child 
20  miles  away  in  order  to  comply.  Bus- 
ing Itself  will  not  be  the  solution  to  a 
problem.  This  is  where  we  must  be  very 
realistic  in  what  we  are  dealing  with  If 
we  are  interested  in  the  child  and  not  the 
system.  We  have  to  understand  when 
busing  will  work  and  when  it  will  not 
work. 

We  could  not  do  anything  w<H«e  to  a 
black  child  who  comes  from  a  poor  ghet- 
to than  to  take  him  and  bus  him  into  a 
middle-class  school.  I  will  explain  why. 
A  small  child  Is  In  his  formative  years. 
As  one  witness  before  my  committee  a 
number  of  years  ago  said : 

You  know,  tliere  is  notixlng  m  beautiful 
to  BM  M  a  black  cbUd  7  or  8  years  old.  And 
tben  »t  about  9  or  10  yeArs  of  age.  you  bave 
what  la  known  as  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  beart 
wben  tbe  cblld  gets  to  realize  tbat  be  Is  up 
against  a  useless  situation  wltb  no  future. 


We  take  a  black  child  from  a  ghetto 
who  has  no  breakfast  In  his  stomach, 
has  torn  shoes,  and  torn  trousers,  and 
we  send  him  into  a  middle-class  school 
where  the  children  are  well  fed  and  well 
clothed  «md  come  from  good  homes.  The 
child  receives  an  education  in  a  mixed 
school. 

But  that  child  leaves  that  school,  that 
warm  school  he  attends  with  white,  clean 
children  who  are  well  fed,  and  goes  back 
to  the  sltmi  with  rats  and  vermin,  and 
It  Is  cold  and  his  clothes  are  still  torn. 
The  psychological  and  philosophical 
shock  to  that  child  is  crueler  than  any- 
thing that  could  be  done. 

Dr  Robert  Coles,  a  psychiatrist  who 
spent  most  of  his  time  In  the  black  ghet- 
tos of  this  country  testified  before  our 
committee  when  we  were  holding  our 
hearings  on  the  crisis  In  the  American 
cities,  and  I  will  quote  him  because  he  Is 
most  knowledgeable  in  this  field. 

He  said: 

Tbe  bus  I  bave  been  riding  transports 
children  between  tbe  ages  of  8  and  10.  very 
shrewd  little  children.  Tbey  embarrass  tbe 
life  out  of  me  a  lot  of  times  wltb  their 
questions.  Tbey  don't  want  to  ride  buses,  not 
because  they  oppose  busing,  but  because  tbey 
tell  me  that  I  am  a  fool  to  tblnk  It  will  lead 
to  anything. 

The  time  has  come  to  quit  kidding  our- 
selves, to  stop  the  illusions  and  stop  all 
the  theories  and  the  raising  of  false 
hopes  that  arc  In  turn  dashed  to  the 
ground. 

We  raise  them  with  promises  and  with 
l^slatlon.  Then,  they  find  that  their 
condition  is  as  bad  as  it  has  ever  been. 
And  there  is  nothing  crueler  than  to  raise 
hopes  and  then  dash  them  to  the  ground. 

If  we  talk  about  busing,  we  should  do 
it  thoughtfuUy. 

There  are  places  for  busing  in  a  city. 
But  to  take  children  and  bus  them  20 
miles  does  not  make  commonsense. 

Let  us  talk  about  children  and  not  talk 
about  forcing  the  children  Into  a  situ- 
ation such  as  this. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  agree  100  percent 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  and  courageous  colleague, 
not  for  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Important,  If  not  the  most  Impor- 
tant, speech  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  hear  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  not  because  of  its  particular 
content  or  because  of  the  courage  of  the 
man  w^o  made  It,  but,  rather,  because 
I  am  persuaded  that  It  may  reflect  a 
change  in  the  thinking  and  the  attitude 
of  all  of  us  In  this  body  on  approaching 
this  dangerous  matter  that  confronts 
this  Nation  today.  That  refers  to  the  re- 
lationship that  exists  and  must  be  made 
to  exist  between  the  races. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  Janu- 
ary 1967. 1  came  after  having  campaigned 
across  my  native  State  of  Tennessee  pro- 
claiming that,  in  my  Judgment,  the  Civil 
War  century  had  ended  and  that  after 
the  100  years  since  that  terrible  conflict, 
the  people  of  my  State  and  Nation  were 
no  longer  concerned  with  the  historic 
past  and  the  prejudices  that  existed,  but 
were  rather  concerned  with  the  prag- 


matic approach  to  a  new  philosophy  that 
was  relevant  to  the  time. 

I  beUeved  that.  I  still  believe  that.  But 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  less  certain  in 
that  respect  than  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  because  after  a  while  It  began  to 
occur  to  me — I  did  my  best  to  resist  It — 
that  in  some  matters,  especially  in  mat* 
ters  relating  to  education,  race  relations, 
and  our  relations  between  ourselves  In 
this  body,  there  was  still  a  lingering  prej- 
udice on  the  part  of  some  Members  of 
this  body  against  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  because  of  the  origin  and 
the  States  they  represented — a  sort  of 
segregation  In  the  Senate,  a  sort  of  moral 
superiority  In  racial  matters.  That  re- 
flected Itself  in  the  assumption  that  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  from  Tennessee. 
Kentucky,  Alabama,  or  Florida  Is  as- 
sumed to  vote  a  certain  way  and  to  hold 
certain  prejudices,  regardless  of  his  votes 
or  his  utterances. 

Then  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  that 
were  the  case,  we  were  playing  a  very 
dangerous  game  indeed,  because  as  one 
of  the  two  bodies  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government,  we  were  judging  the 
most  volatile,  most  clearly  important  Is- 
sue before  our  country  on  the  basis  of 
regionalism,  which  is  as  insidious  and 
dangerous  as  deciding  It  on  a  racial  basis, 
because  It  substitutes  an  artiflcial  bias 
for  Judgment  on  a  particular  contro- 
versy. 

If  that  is  the  case,  or  ever  was  the  case, 
then  I  feel  that  we  have  never  fully 
emerged  from  the  Civil  War  century. 

I  was  persuaded  to  believe  we  had  left 
the  Civil  War  behind.  However,  now  after 
3  years.  I  have  come  to  fear  that  my 
version  may  not  be  true.  And  that  Is 
alarm  enough  for  me  to  stand  in  my 
place  and  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  his  speech  may  do  more 
to  destroy  that  attitude  and  that  prej- 
udice and  that  course  which  may  de- 
prive us  of  the  ability  to  cope  honestly 
with  the  problem  than  any  speech  I  have 
heard  since  I  have  become  a  Senator. 

On  the  matter  of  education  Itself.  I 
think  It  is  appropriate  to  the  remarks  I 
have  Just  made — I  might  point  out  with 
no  Immodesty — that  In  the  course  of  my 
tenure  here  I  voted  for  the  provision  of 
the  statute  which  now  graces  our  statute 
books  and  provides  by  Federal  law  that 
any  person  may  live  in,  purchase  a 
home,  or  reside  In  any  part  of  any  com- 
munity he  wishes  without  discrimination. 
That  statute  is  now  referred  to  as  the 
fair  housing  statute. 

I  not  only  voted  for  that  bill,  but  I 
also  voted  to  stop  debate  on  the  bill  so 
that  we  could  reach  the  merits. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  especially  my 
colleagues  from  the  South  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  were  roundly  critical  of  that 
position.  I  must  confess  that  it  was  not 
popular  in  my  State  of  Tennessee. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  underscored  the  validity  of  the  basic 
fundamental  right  of  every  citizen  of 
this  NatlOTi  to  live,  work,  and  enjoy  life 
wherever  he  pleases  without  any  sort  of 
restraint,  de  Jure  or  de  facto,  and  that 
no  one  should  be  permitted  to  say  that  a 
particular  person  because  of  the  color  of 
his  skin  or  for  any  other  reason  should 
be  prevented  from  living  in  a  particular 
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neighborhood  or  attending  a  particular 
school. 

That  is  freedom  of  choice  of  the  most 
exquisite  sort:  The  right  to  choose  where 
you  work,  the  right  to  choose  where  you 
live,  the  right  to  choose  where  you  pros- 
per, and  the  right  to  choose  where  you 
worship;  but  it  is  no  substitute  to  say 
that  this  law  is  hot  going  to  serve  the 
purpose,  but  rather  that  we  are  going 
to  have  some  artiflcial  imdertaking  to 
create  some  mythical  and  mathematical 
balance  of  the  races  within  our  schools 
In  obedience  to  some  obscure  theoroim 
that  the  quality  of  education  is  related 
to  this  mythical  quota  of  students.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  dealing  with  the  fluff  and 
not  the  substance  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting this  Nation.  The  problem  Is  be- 
ing honest  with  ourselves. 

Therefore,  it  Is  especially  satisfying  to 
me  to  see  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  taken  that  first 
step  and  said  what  we  must  say  If  we 
are  going  to  make  real  progress  in  this 
field.  We  are  all  alike  and  equal:  North, 
South,  East,  and  West.  We  are  all  alike 
aside  from  our  prejudices  against  each 
other  or  for  each  other.  Let  us  attack 
this  problem  in  good  conscience  and  in 
good  faith  on  the  basis  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  times  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  Civil  War  century.  In  a  workman- 
like way  to  serve  the  long-range  Inter- 
ests of  the  children  of  this  coimtry  and 
their  children  In  maximum  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  frwn  Con- 
necticut has  said  and  It  Is  what  I  applaud 
him  for. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Termessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut.  I  have  been  reluctant, 
despite  my  expressed  feelings  to  a  good 
number  of  my  friends  from  the  South,  to 
take  the  floor  In  cormectlon  with  this 
matter.  It  would  be  easy  for  people  to 
say.  "Cliff  Hansen  comes  from  the  West, 
from  a  State  with  a  total  black  popula- 
tion of  less  than  1  percent  of  those  per- 
sons who  reside  In  what  we  call  the 
'Equality  State." "  For  that  reason  and 
for  other  reasons  I  have  felt  It  would  be 
awfully  easy  to  be  misinterpreted  and 
misunderstood. 

However.  I  must^say  after  having 
listened  as  I  have  a|){l  having  read,  as  I 
have,  what  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  after  taking  note  of  the  very 
extensive  and  exhaustive  study  that  was 
launched  some  several  months  ago  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  that  I  feel 
I  could  not  be  fair  to  myself,  to  my  con- 
stituents, nor  to  this  body  If  I  were  longer 
to  remain  silent. 

I  told  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  some  time  ago  how  I  would 
vote  on  both  of  his  amendments.  He 
knows  I  will  vote  to  support  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  Wyoming  there  are 
about  2,000  black  people.  I  suppose  some 
people  from  my  State  who  come  to  the 
Capitol  and  visit  in  my  oCBce  fnxn  time 
to  time — and  I  am  privileged  to  have 
them — wonder  why  I  have  a  black  man 


on  my  staff.  Certainly.  It  was  not  because 
of  any  feeling  on  my  part  that  I  had 
something  to  offer  the  fine  young  gentle- 
man who  works  for  me.  and  who  comes 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  rather 
because  I  felt  the  need  to  learn  firsthand 
if  I  could  a  little  bit  more  from  a  member 
of  a  minority  group  whose  concerns, 
anxieties,  and  frustrations  must  be  the 
concerns,  anxieties,  and  deep  Interest  of 
all  of  us.  I  can  say  that  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  this 
yoimg  man  who  Is  on  my  staff.  I  am  cer- 
tain I  have  much  more  to  learn  than  I 
know.  But  calling  on  the  experience  and 
in  appreciation  of  that  important  contri- 
bution, I  wish  to  say  we  might  all  better 
understand  something  about  a  problem 
that  has  been  slowly  evolving  in  this 
country  that  started  300  years  ago,  a 
problem  that  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
sins  of  the  South.  That  theory,  If  there 
was  ever  any  validity  to  it,  and  I  doubt 
there  was.  must  be  discarded  now  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  some  of  the 
laws  we  have.  For  those  who  contend  we 
should  extend  those  laws/I  say,  "Shame 
on  you."  I  say  "shame"  |bg£^se  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  frofei  Connecticut 
has  already  pointed  out  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  at  all  to  look  at  the  South 
or  any  other  part  of  the  country  with  eyes 
closed,  blinded  to  our  own  guilt. 

If  this  law  makes  sense  for  the  South 
it  should  make  sense  for  Wyoming,  Con- 
necticut, and  every  one  of  the  50  States. 
and  it  should  be  applied  in  that  fashion. 
I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind — despite 
the  fact  we  are  hoping  so  desperately  to 
give  meaning  to  our  pledge  that 
all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin  have  equal  op- 
portunity with  every  other  American— 
that  we  must  be  realistic. 

We  need  not  only  to  seek  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  sociologists  who  have  studied 
this  problem  in  this  country  and  whose 
skins  are  white,  but  we  need  also  to  listen 
to  some  whose  skins  are  blEu;k.  I  call  upon 
others  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  Bayard 
Rustin  from  time  to  time.  I  think  what 
he  has  been  saying  to  the  people  needs 
to  be  repeated.  He  has  said  what  we  need 
in  this  country  is  better  education.  It  is 
not  going  to  help  young  black  men  very 
much  to  know  more  about  African  dsmce, 
or  Swahili,  or  some  exotic  culture:  if  the 
black  man  is  to  attain  true  equality  he 
must  be  able  to  compete  in  the  business 
world.  He  cannot  compete  unless  he  can 
read  and  write.  He  needs  skills  demanded 
by  today's  opportunities. 

Mr.  Rust^  underscored  the  need  for 
better  education. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  saying  is  so  abimdant- 
ly  true.  Along  with  my  colleague  and 
very  cherished  friend  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bakxr).  I  congratulate  you,  sir.  I 
congratulate  you  because  what  you  have 
said  has  not  been  an  easy  thing  to  say. 
You  have  said  what  a  good  many  others 
have  not  said.  Perhaps  they  lacked  the 
courage  or  the  commitment  or  down- 
right honesty  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  displayed  with  such 
great  clarity  this  afternoon. 
I  am  proud  of  you  and  I  am  proud  to 


be  associated  with  you.  I  hope  we  can  ao 
all  those  things  which  will  bring  about 
better  education,  for  all  of  our  children 
and  that  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  be- 
gin with  nor  end  with  busing.  I  could 
not  agree  more  than  I  do  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  does  not  make  sense  to  bus 
a  child  20  miles  or  those  who  say  that 
busing  is  all  right  in  the  South  where 
there  is  segregation  but  not  in  the  North 
where  there  Is  also  segregation.  I  know 
children  can  be  bused  20  miles.  If  there 
is  good  reason  to  bus  them  in  the  South 
there  is  Just  as  good  reason  to  bus  them 
out  of  the  District  of  Columbia  into 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  it  is  Just  as 
important  to  bus  white  children  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Into  the  EWstrict 
of  Columbia  if  that  is  going  to  make  for 
better  education. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  It  will  make 
for  better  education.  I  say  that  because, 
having  been  Governor  of  Wyoming,  I 
know  of  the  deep  concern  to  us  that  the 
approximate  5,000  Indians  we  have  In 
the  State  of  Wyoming  are  not  receiving 
as  good  an  education  as  they  did  a  few 
years  ago  when  they  had  schools  on  the 
reservation.  The  Indian  Bureau  decided 
it  probably  made  sense  to  move  those 
children  out  of  reservation  schools  and 
to  put  them  in  the  public  schools.  Do 
Senators  know  what  happened?  There 
was  a  very  sharp  Increase  In  the  dropout 
rate  and  some  people  were  wondering 
what  was  happening.  I  did  not  know 
but  I,  too,  was  concerned.  I  asked  a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  bom  and  grew 
up  in  Riverton,  which  was  at  one  time 
part  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation.  He 
said,  "The  problem  is  not  that  the  In- 
dian child  Is  unable  to  compete  academ- 
ically with  white  children  but  rather," — 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
just  put  his  flnger  on  It — he  said,  "They 
are  not  dressed  as  well.  They  have  shabby 
clothes.  They  do  not  have  new  shoes. 
They  carmot  afford  hairdo's  others  have." 
As  a  consequence — not  because  they 
were  not  able  to  compete  academically 
but  because  of  their  pride,  and  they  are 
proud  people,  they  were  unable  to  com- 
pete socially — they  preferred  to  dropout 
of  school. 

I  hope  we  can  make  our  schools  bet- 
ter. I  believe  we  can.  If  we  can  make 
them  better,  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  sui>port  that  effort.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  money  will  be  most  wisely 
spent  on  busing  children  out  of  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  they  have  grown  up. 
Young  children  are  sensitive,  they  can 
become  frighten  and  even  terrified  if  they 
are  moved  out  of  familiar  surroimdings 
into  a  strange  envlroimient.  And  It  makes 
little  difference  if  the  child  is  white  or 
black.  Let  us  improve  our  schools — all  of 
our  schools,  so  as  to  assure  that  wher- 
ever a  child  lives  he  has  an  opportunity 
for  a  good  education. 

I  thank   my   distinguished   colleague 
for  his  great  stand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's time  was  to  expire  at  2:30.  I  do 
not  think  some  Senators  knew  that.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  time  be 
extended  for  10  minutes. 
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Blr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  certainly  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  try  to  limit  a 
Senator's  time 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  sUte  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  did  not  start  speaking  until 
1:38  p.m..  because  a  quoriun  call  was 
in  progress. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Well,  let  us  get  this  mat- 
ter settled.  I  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  Senator's  speech  or  the  speech 
of  vny  other  Senator.  Including  my  own. 
I  only  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that,  at 
the  urgent  behest  of  the  leadership,  we 
were  to  do  our  utmost  to  produce  a  vote 
today  on  the  Stennis  amendment.  I  only 
point  this  out  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  leadership  that  some  Members  are 
drifting  out  and  others  will  do  so  very 
rapidly,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  disposition.  Other  than 
that.  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
whatever  time  a  Senator  may  wish  in  the 
way  of  debate.  I  wanted  the  leadership 
to  be  informed  as  to  why  the  Chair 
should  be  restored  the  right  to  recog- 
nize Senators  at  2:30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  well  aware  of 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said.  I  sympathize  with 
him.  but  I  do  think  the  Senator  from 
Coimecticut  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
until  1:38  or  1:40.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  adopt  the  policy  in  this  body 
of  depending  on  Senators'  staying  or 
going.  We  are  paid  to  stay  on  the  Job. 
That  is  what  counts.  We  are  going  to 
get  3  days  off  the  end  of  this  week.  Many 
Senators  are  absent  who  should  be  here 
today.  They  have  no  excuse  at  all.  So  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  our  chances. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that,  basically,  my  speech  took  15 
minutes.  Several  Senators  engaged  in 
colloquy.  I  think  they  should  have  the 
courtesy  of  making  queries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  15  minutes.  I  see  three  Sen- 
ators standing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
ought  to  stick  to  the  original  request 
of  10  minutes  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  was  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  Senator  be  permitted  an 
additional  10  minutes?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado   (Mr.  DoicnncK). 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  coUoquy  and  the 
speech  with  great  interest,  and  I  have 
some  problems.  I  want  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  a  few  questions 
because  of  those  problems. 

We  have  a  situation  in  my  State  in 
which  we  had  a  achool  board  In  Den- 
ver which  was  5  to  2,  in  a  nonpartisan 
election,  but.  we  win  say,  were  prob- 
ably on  the  Senator's  team  as  far  as  the 


political  end  was  concerned.  A  school 
board  regulation  was  adopted  last  spring 
which  provided  that,  starting  in  Sep- 
tember, the  schools  in  Denver  would  be 
assigned  quotas  of  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  and  they  would  be  bused  back 
and  forth  on  account  of  the  quota  sys- 
tem which  they  set  up. 

We  then  had  a  school  board  election. 
Two  people  ran  against  two  members  on 
the  then  existing  school  board  contend- 
ing there  should  not  be  forced  busing. 
The  two  nonbusing  candidates  won  4  to 
1  in  our  Spanish  area.  They  ran  even  or 
won  by  a  slight  majority  in  our  Negro 
area.  They  ran  2  to  1  in  the  white  area. 
Overall,  their  winning  margin  was  2  to 
1. 

The  new  school  board  changed  the 
regulation,  because  the  board  then  was 
4  to  3  against  forced  busing.  They 
dropped  mandatory  busing  but  permitted 
voluntary  busing.  Subsequently,  individ- 
uals advocating  mandatory  busing  went 
before  the  Federal  district  court  and 
obtained  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  the  new  voluntary  busing  sys- 
tem. The  effect  was  to  restore  the  man- 
datory busing  of  the  old  board.  In  turn, 
this  matter  was  appealed  to  the  10th 
circuit  court,  where  the  ruling  of  the 
district  Judge  was  reversed. 

The  proponents  for  forced  busing  then 
took  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
A  single  Justice  overturned  the  10th  cir- 
cuit court  and  sent  it  back  to  the  district 
court;  and  a  temporary  injunction  is 
now  in  force  against  the  existing  school 
board  and  in  favor  of  mandatory  busing. 

That  is  a  synopsis  of  the  legal  situa- 
tion in  Denver  right  now.  A  full  trial  is 
expected  shortly. 

In  our  State  we  have  probably  the 
second  strongest  fair  housing  law  in  the 
country.  It  may  be  the  first.  People  are 
permitted  to  buy  and  rent  wherever  their 
economic  condition  and  desires  permit 
them  to  do  so.  Whatever  school  racial 
mix  has  occurred  has  come  about  be- 
cause of  the  desires  of  the  people  to  move 
into  certain  areas.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
blacks  moved  into  one  of  our  better 
school  districts  when  the  law  went  into 
effect.  They  moved  into  the  area  in  vol- 
ume. It  is  a  great  area  for  them.  It  is  a 
marvelous  area.  They  do  a  great  Job. 
They  keep  it  up.  and  it  is  a  fine  place. 
But  by  virtue  of  this  fact,  the  schools  be- 
came overwhelmingly  black. 

Now  the  theory  is  that,  simply  because 
they  are  black,  even  though  the  same 
facilities  are  there  and  many  of  the  same 
teachers  are  there,  the  school  does  not 
have  equality. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  there  is  a 
fair  housing  law  which  permits  people,  in 
a  reasonable  manner,  whenever  they 
have  the  economic  means  and  desires,  to 
move  where  they  want  to.  we  have  solved 
the  basic  problem  of  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  intentional  segregation  as  far 
as  schools  are  concerned. 

Second,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government,  in  the  existing  bill, 
has  said  quite  clearly  that  it  does  not 
want  any  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
used  to  require  busing  on  account  of 
race.  Section  422  states  that  no  provision 
of  law  shall  be  construed  to  require  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  students 


in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance — 
words  to  that  effect. 

If  we  should  adopt  amendment  No. 
463.  It  seems  to  me.  we  are  in  fact — and 
this  is  the  question  I  want  to  ask — large- 
ly extending  the  existing  law  by  inclu- 
sion of  the  last  words  "without  regard  to 
the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation." 
It  would  seem  to  me  these  words  inject 
the  Federal  branch  of  the  Government 
into  every  State  where  there  was  in  fact 
de  facto  segregation  in  the  school  sys- 
tem. Would  the  Senator  say  that  is  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes.  My  contention  is 
that  if  we  have  a  policy  based  on  de  Jure 
segregation  in  the  South,  the  North 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  same 
policy  because  there  is  de  facto,  instead 
of  de  jure,  segregation  there. 

I  would  Imagine  that  in  many  areas 
of  the  South  where  there  is  now  de  jure 
segregation,  once  de  Jure  segregation 
was  out  of  the  way  it  would  become  ac- 
tually de  facto  segregation,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  described  in  Colorado,  because 
I  think  what  has  happened  in  the  South 
and  what  is  happening  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  a  resegregatlon  of  the  races,  which 
is  a  tragedy,  but  which  nevertheless  has 
taken  place. 

It  has  taken  place  in  Colorado,  in 
Denver.  I  think  it  has  taken  place  in  At- 
lanta. It  has  taken  place  in  Hartford. 
It  has  taken  place  all  over  the  Nation. 
This  is  one  of  the  bothersome  features 
to  me:  That  we  think  we  are  going  to 
solve  this  problem  merely  by  the  passing 
of  a  law.  What  we  have  to  do  is  address 
ourselves  to  the  entire  field  of  education, 
determine  Just  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
and  face  up  to  it.  I  suggest  that  we  in 
the  North  should  not  exclude  ourselves 
from  the  rules  and  regulations  applied 
to  the  South  by  sasrlng  we  are  de  facto 
and  they  are  de  jure. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  that  the  rules 
ought  to  be  applied  uniformly,  not  just 
in  certain  areas.  I  have  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  this  was  desperately  imfair  in 
the  sense  of  active  enforcement  in  de 
Jure  situations. 

As  I  see  the  problem,  if  that  were  all 
that  this  did,  it  would  be  all  right;  but 
these  specific  words  of  amendment  No. 
483  attempt  to  substantially  increase  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
move  into  the  South  as  well  as  the  North, 
the  East  as  well  as  the  West — for  the  first 
time  on  a  de  facto  basis.  That,  I  think,  is 
something  that  could  further  irritate 
an  already  very  difficult  situation  in  the 
South  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

I  find  real  problems  on  that  issue.  I 
Just  think  that  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  for  whom  I  have 
such  vast  respect,  would  strike  out  of  his 
amendment  those  last  words  "without  re- 
gard to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  seg- 
regation," I  would  be  happy  to  vote  with 
him. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  have  to  answer  that  for 
himself.  I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
be  sure  we  all  understand  each  other. 

The  pending  amendment  relates  to  so- 
called  freedom  of  choice,  and  the  New 
York  State  statute  on  busing.  Am  I  clear 
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that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in- 
tends to  vote  for  that? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  ts  amendment 
481? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  have  stated  that  I 
would  vote  against  amendment  481,  but 
would  vote  for  amendment  463. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator that  is  that  the  timing  of  his  speech, 
if  it  does  have  such  a  quality  of  relevancy 
and  impact  as  some  Senators  think,  com- 
ing before  the  amendment  he  is  going 
to  vote  against,  could  create  confusion  as 
to  what  he  is  for  and  what  he  is  against. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  better  to  make  it 
clear,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  joins  me 
in  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  that,  to  me, 
the  issue  before  the  Senate  today  is  so 
vast  and  so  important  that,  to  my  mind, 
it  transcends  both  amendments  481  and 
463.  I  wanted  to  put  the  whole  problem 
In  focus  and  perspective,  which  I  thing  it 
is  very  important  to  do  right  now.  because 
it  is  my  understanding  that  both  amend- 
ment 481  and  amendment  463  will  be 
voted  on  either  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  the  case,  but  in  any  case, 
we  have  it  clear. 

The  second  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  is  this:  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  this  bill  already  says  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis >  wishes  to  say,  without  adding  the 
words  which  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
astute  lawyer  that  he  is,  has  properly 
picked  up,  "without  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  segregation?" 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  page 
150.  section  421(c)  of  the  bill,  which 
reads: 

All  such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines. 
Interpretations,  or  orders  shall  be  uniformly 
applied  and  enforced  throughout  the  fifty 
States. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Well,  as  to  whether 
Senator  Stennis'  amendment  Is  a  nullity. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  give  the  answer  to 
that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say,  aside  from  the 
words  which  Senator  Dobontck  picked 
up,  which  I  think  make  as  much  of  a 
difference  in  what  we  are  going  to  accom- 
plish as  the  reason  for  the  Senator's 
voting  against  the  pending  amendment, 
to  wit,  the  words  "without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation" — 
other  than  that,  it  Includes  nothing,  be- 
cause we  have  already  covered  uniform- 
ity of  enforcement.  I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut  was 
aware  of  that. 

Now,  if  I  may  also  ask  the  Senator 
another  question,  as  to  another  point  of 
fact,  is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  a  recent  appropriation  bill,  to 
wit  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act 
of  1969,  which  we  passed  early  in  the 
year,  we  required — I  was  then  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  my- 
self— that  an  equal  number  of  opera- 
tives be  assigned  North  and  South,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced, 
and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  has  actually 
reported  that  he  has  assigned  an  equal 
number  of  operatives,  and  has  accounted 
to  Congress  for  the  number  of  cases  he 


is  investigating,  which  run  into  the  hun- 
dreds in  the  North? 

In  short,  I  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  finite  details  and,  while  I  do 
not  want  to  impose  upon  the  Senator, 
all  I  am  trying  to  qualify  for  is  that  the 
Senator  more  or  less  implied  that  there 
may  be  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
problems  being  faced,  or  some  effort  to 
apply  a  different  kind  of  rule. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  said  a  while  ago. 
and  I  repeat,  we  are  moving,  obviously, 
slowly,  but  within  the  path  that  we  take 
at  least  let  us  do  it  to  the  full.  So  far 
all  we  have  done,  really,  is  to  lirohibit 
de  jure  segregation.  Other  than  that,  we 
have  not  done  anything.  Everybody  is 
afraid,  in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North. 
and  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
at  once  that  we  are  apparently  decades 
behind  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  as  far 
as  our  minorities  are  concerned. 

I  agree  with  that,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
let  that  confuse  the  issue,  so  that,  when 
we  try  to  lift  some  of  these  hands  some- 
where, we  will  get  into  such  broad,  high- 
level  applications  that  It  disables  us 
everywhere. 

I  noticed  that  most  of  the  Senator's 
speech  was  taken  up  with  covering  prob- 
lems in  the  suburbs,  et  cetera.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator,  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  a  provision  In  an  amendment 
which  could  nullify  hundreds  of  court 
proceedings  which  have  a  chance  to  ad- 
vance our  cotxunon  goals,  no  matter 
where  they  strike  North  or  South? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
trying  to  call  attention  to  a  basic  prob- 
lem that  exists  in  this  country,  and  I 
was  trying  to  point  out  that  what  we  are 
dealing  with  is  a  question  of  racism,  and 
the  problem  of  segregation  in  the  schools, 
due  to  a  segregated  society — a  segregated 
society  which  is  Just  as  segregated  in  the 
North  as  in  the  South.  And  may  I  say, 
in  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  within  12  blocks  of  where 
the  Senator  lives,  one  could  find  school 
conditions  that,  on  every  basis,  would  be 
even  worse  than  any  place  in  the  South. 
The  situation  in  New  York  is  so  bad 
that  it  points  up  the  problem  that  we  are 
raising,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  Just 
Mississippi,  but  the  people  of  New  York 
have  to  search  their  souls  as  much  as  the 
people  of  Mississippi.  Mississippi  is  de 
Jure  and  New  York  is  de  facto,  but  it  is 
Just  as  bad  in  New  York  de  facto  as  it 
is  in  Mississippi  de  Jure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing, and  that  is  absolutely  true.  Is  that 
it  is  Just  as  bad  de  facto  as  it  is  de  Jure. 
I  think  I  know  what  Is  within  12  blocks 
of  my  home  as  well  as  the  Senator  does. 
But  I  say  we  should  not  be  dissuaded 
from  attacking  de  Jure  because  de  facto 
is  just  as  bad.  I  WEint  to  attack  both,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  be  carried  off  from  at- 
tacking de  Jure  because  of  this  broad 
laying  on  of  hands,  that  we  are  all  In 
trouble  and  everything  Is  bad. 

I  wsmt  to  attack  both  situations.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  compromise,  if  we 
adopt  Senator  Stennis'  sonendment.  with 
all  love  and  respect  to  him,  the  effort  to 
deal  with  de  Jure  segregation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JUBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  talking  on  my  own 
time,  I  just  do  not  accept  that  at  all. 
because  I  do  not  think  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  be  on  this  floor,  at  a  point  2,000 
miles  away,  trying  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems 2,000  miles  away,  when  we  are  un- 
willing to  solve  the  problems  in  our  own 
backyards. 

The  statistics  for  the  city  of  New  York 
are  as  bad  as  any  statistics  you  can  find 
on  the  State  of  Mississippi.  So  it  is  all 
right  for  the  Senator  to  say.  "We  will  at- 
tack de  Jure,"  but  I  say  that  if  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves,  we  will  attack  de 
facto  in  Hartford  and  New  York  as  well 
as  de  Jure  In  Mississippi.  This  is  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make.  If  we  do  not 
do  that,  we  are  never  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  education  in  a  racist  society. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
one  moment  further? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator,  but  I  cannot  momentarily, 
for  reasons  of  the  Constitution  and  law, 
attack  de  facto  as  hard  as  I  would  like. 
That  should  not  stop  us  from  dealing 
with  de  jure  segregation  where  it  exists. 
That  is  all  I  am  saying.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator,  but  I  am  Just  warning 
against — and  the  Senator  is  illustrating 
it  in  his  own  prospective  vote — getting  off 
the  idea  of  deeding  with  this  issue 
wherever  we  can  find  it.  and  wherever 
we  can  get  at  it.  because  we  cannot  deal 
with  it  all  at  this  given  moment  in  the 
way  we  would  like. 

This  may  be  a  fundamental  difference 
in  philosophy  between  us.  but  I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  from  the  South  will 
complain— if  he  does  I  do  not  think  it  is 
Justified — against  me  on  the  ground  that 
I  have  misstated  the  law,  or  tried  to  dis- 
guise the  facts,  or  to  whitewash  my  own 
area  of  the  world. 

I  consciously  have  never  endeavored 
to  do  that.  But  I  have  committed  myself, 
as  a  human  being  and  as  a  Senator,  to 
try  to  deal  with  this  subject  wherever  we 
could  get  hold  of  it.  That  is  all  I  say.  I 
do  not  differ  with  the  Senator.  I  only 
say  that  I  do  not  think  we  should  stay 
our  hands  in  trying  to  deal  with  this  is- 
sue wherever  we  can  deal  with  it,  because 
we  cannot  deal  with  it  all  in  a  moment 
of  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  All  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  to  do  is  to  project  himself  into 
the  position  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
South.  The  Senator  gets  up  and  says,  "I 
want  to  deal  with  the  problem  where  It 
is,  and  that  is  de  Jure."  That  is  all  very 
well  and  good,  because  when  he  does  it 
on  a  de  Jure  basis,  he  is  dealing  with  the 
South. 

I  am  saying  that  if  we  are  asking  to 
deal  with  this  problem  de  jure,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  say  it  is  Just  as  bad 
where  we  are,  where  it  is  de  facto.  What 
I  am  asking  the  Senator  to  do  is  to  go 
beyond  the  positicm  where  we  now  are 
and  deal  with  th&problem  in  New  York 
and  Connecticut  as  well  as  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas.  This  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  If  we  do  not,  we  are 
again  going  to  be  in  the  situation  where 
we  do  not  solve  the  problem;  and  where 
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we  have  this  anger  and  differences  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South ;  and  we 
should  not  have  It 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  be  able  to  sit  down 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  try  to  bring 
our  experience,  our  wisdom,  and  our 
philosophy  to  bear  on  these  basic  prob- 
lems: because  if  we  do  not,  we  are  going 
to  have  this  problem  deeper  and  deeper 
and  deeper. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmaoge)  pointed  out.  the  front  page 
stones  In  the  New  York  Times  dealing 
with  New  York  and  the  country  indicate 
the  depth  and  extent  of  these  problems. 
My  feeling  is  that  until  we  reach  the 
stage  where  we  are  willing  to  look  at  It 
de  facto,  we  will  not  solve  it.  We  can 
write  editorials  and  make  speeches  and 
say.  "Let  us  solve  it  In  the  South.  We  are 
going  to  solve  it  In  the  South,  but  noth- 
ing is  going  to  happen  In  the  North." 
When  we  stand  up  and  say.  "Yes.  it  is 
bad  in  the  South,  and  we  want  to  correct 
it.  But  it  is  bad  In  the  North,  smd  we 
want  to  correct  it" — when  we  reach  that 
stage,  the  shoe  will  really  pinch;  and 
northerners  and  southerners  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Con- 
gress will  sit  down  and  say.  "What  are 
we  driving  at?" 

We  are  trying  to  eliminate  a  racist 
society,  and  let  us  not  make  our  ixmocent 
children  the  pawns  for  our  ideas  and 
theories.  We  want  to  save  our  children, 
not  destroy  them. 

We  do  not  want  to  force  our  children 
into  a  system.  We  want  to  change  the 
system  to  make  it  work  for  children,  not 
to  make  our  children  work  for  the  sys- 
tem. Until  we  face  up  to  the  situation 
of  segregation  in  the  North,  we  are 
not  going  to  solve  it. 

To  me  amendment  No.  481  Is  not  Im- 
portant, amendment  No.  463  is  not  im- 
portant, and  this  bill  is  not  important. 
What  Is  important  is  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  imderstand  that 
we  have  a  grave  national  crisis,  as  grave 
as  any  we  have  had  in  our  history;  and 
unless  we  solve  that  crisis,  we  are  going 
to  be  in  serious  trouble.  That  is  why  I 
took  the  floor  today  to  try  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  this  basic 
national  problem.  I  think  it  Ls  unfair  for 
ua.in  the  North  to  try  to  tell  the  South 
what  to  do,  when  we  are  unwilling  to 
have  the  same  thing  done  in  the  North. 

B4r.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  cannot  accept  the  fact 
that  I  am  trying  to  impose  something 
on  the  South  without  including  the 
North.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  why. 

I.  myself,  have  done  something  which 
not  too  many  Senators  will  do.  I  have 
said  that  the  New  York  State  law  Is 
wrong,  and  I  am  against  it.  and  I  will 
do  my  best  to  undo  It.  I  have  been 
against,  whereas  most  of  the  protago- 
nists of  the  opposition  to  the  bills  re- 
garding de  jure  segregation  have  been 
for  inhibiting  the  Federal  Government's 
funds  in  any  way  from  being  used  to 
break  this  matrix  of  poverty  and  mi- 
norities and  schooling  and  housing. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
very  provision  preventing  anything  from 
being  done  about  racial  imbalance  has 
always  been  written  in  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  those  who  now  espouse 
a  position  of.  "Let's  do  it  equally  all 
over  the  coimtry."  It  Is  they  who  have 
inhibited  the  ability  of  Federal  funds 
for  education  to  be  used  to  make  the 
very  improvements  that  the  Senator  and 
I  both  want. 

I  beg  any  Member  to  call  me  to  task 
if  I  am  ever  found  lacking  in  being 
equally  critical,  equally  searching,  with 
respect  to  the  North  as  I  am  to  the 
South. 

But  I  reserve  the  right,  as  a  Senator, 
to  act  upon  any  of  those  matters  when- 
ever it  is  within  my  reach  and  compe- 
tence or  to  try  to  defend  against  some- 
thing which  I  think  will  compromise  the 
effort  to  get  justice  in  either  place. 

Mr.  RIBICQFP.  The  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  South  fought  the  civil 
rights  bills  and  what  we  sought  to  ac- 
complish in  civil  rights  in  the  past  is 
meaningless,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned: 
we  should  not  try  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  future  on  the  basis  of  a  sense  of 
revenge. 

There  Is  great  change  In  the  thinking 
In  the  South.  I  think  there  is  a  realiza- 
tion that  there  are  changes  in  this  coim- 
try. I  sense,  in  talking  with  my  colleagues 
from  the  South,  that  they  recognize  that 
changes  are  taking  place,  and  they  real- 
ize that  this  country  has  to  move  on. 

There  is  much  wisdom,  much  experi- 
ence, and  much  deep  judgment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  sees  It, 
and  I  see  it.  It  Is  only  when  all  of  us 
are  going  to  exercise  that  wisdom,  coolly 
and  calmly,  without  pointing  fingers  at 
one  another,  that  we  are  going  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  do  not  have  too  much 
time  in  which  to  solve  it.  When  we  have 
a  school  system  ready  to  blow  up  across 
this  Nation,  when  teachers  have  to  be 
escorted  to  school  by  police,  and  when 
students  are  fighting  one  another  in  the 
halls  and  the  classrooms,  we  have  a  civ- 
ilization in  disintegration. 

Every  Senator  in  this  Chamber  loves 
this  Nation  and  has  the  commonsense 
to  realize  when  a  nation  is  in  the  process 
of  decay  and  disintegration.  If  10-,  12-, 
14-,  and  15-year-old  boys  and  girls  are 
fighting  each  other  with  knives  and  guns 
In  classrooms,  what  are  they  going  to  do 
5  or  10  years  from  now?  Is  our  Nation 
going  to  be  an  armed  camp?  Are  we  going 
to  start  an  armed  camp  with  children, 
let  alone  adults?  What  will  be  the  future 
for  our  country  ? 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  Is  the 
basic  philosophical  problem  that  faces  us, 
not  the  question  of  amendment  481  and 
amendment  463.  I  am  glad  for  amend- 
ments 481  and  463.  because,  as  I  pointed 
out,  Senator  Stennis  has  done  a  great 
service  to  the  country  and  a  great  service 
to  our  northern  liberals.  He  has  shown 
up  our  hypocrisy.  I  think  Senator  Sten- 
nis is  owed  thanks  from  all  of  us.  It  is 
only  if  we  face  up  to  the  hypocrisy  and 
eliminate  and  correct  it  that  we  can  start 
sitting  down  and  correcting  the  basic 
problem,  not  just  amendments  481  and 
463.  Amendments  481  and  463  could  not 
be  more  meaningless  than  they  are  today. 


They  are  not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 
Only  when  we  look  at  the  big  picture  and 
the  big  issue  will  we  be  able  to  solve  the 
problem. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut on  one  of  the  most  courageous  and 
forthright  speeches  I  have  heard  since  I 
became  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  I 
know  the  decision  to  make  this  speech 
must  have  been  difficult.  But  this  is  a 
speech  that  Is  in  the  national  Interest, 
and  it  will  bear  more  fruit  20  years  from 
now  than  it  will  today.  It  was  not  only  a 
courageous  speech  but  also  a  well  in- 
formed speech. 

I  do  want  to  advert  briefly  to  the  dis- 
cussion about  de  jure  and  de  facto  segre- 
gation. As  a  practical  matter,  there  can- 
not be  any  de  jure  segregation  in  this 
country — that  means  by  law  or  with  law. 
Since  the  handing  down  of  the  decision 
of  Brown  against  Board  of  Education  in 
1954,  segregation  by  law  has  been  invalid, 
and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  de  Jure 
segregation  in  this  coimtry. 

As  has  been  said,  there  are  few  men  In 
this  body  who  are  better  qualified  to  deal 
with  this  subject  objectively  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Not  only  has  he  served  as  Governor  of 
the  great  State  of  Connecticut,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  emd 
as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  is  directly  Involved  in  this 
subject,  but  he  also  has  served  on  com- 
mittees of  this  body  which  have  con- 
ducted lengthy  hearings  on  closely  re- 
lated matters.  Thus,  he  deserves  the 
attention  of  Senators  when  he  speaks. 

It  made  my  heart  feel  good,  because 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  so-called 
northern  liberal  has  risen  here  to  ask  for 
fairness. 

This  is  the  first  time,  in  dealing  with 
this  peculiar  question  of  race,  that  some- 
one has  made  an  appeal  on  the  basis  that 
the  South  should  not  be  treated  as  con- 
quered provinces,  but  that  the  South  is 
entitled  to  the  same  treatment  that  is 
accorded  other  sections  of  the  country. 

For  that  reason,  I  particularly  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  is  getting 
more  acute  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
want  to  say,  with  some  pride,  that  al- 
though we  have  a  high  proportion  of 
colored  citizens  in  my  State,  the  problem 
has  been  handled  very  well  in  Georgia. 
We  have  not  had  the  difficulties  some 
other  sections  of  the  Nation  have  had 
and  we  have  proceeded  to  integrate  our 
schools. 

Our  pe<9le  are  working  on  this  subject 
exceedingly  hard.  They  are  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  time,  energy,  prayer,  and 
effort  to  it.  I  know  that  the  change  Is 
being  made. 

The  only  thing  that  I  could  really  ask 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  is  that 
we  be  treated  as  others  would  like  to  be 
treated  under  the  same  circumstances. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  course  of  my  years 
of  service  in  the  Senate  that  where  there 
is  a  problem  that  is  unique  to  one  section 
of  the  country,  it  Is  solved  much  more 
quickly,  much  more  completely,  much 
more  readily,  and  much  more  totally  by 
the  man  who  does  not  have  that  problem 
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at  all  In  the  section  of  the  country  from 
which  he  comes. 

That  is  certainly  true  of  this  question. 
People  who  do  not  have  that  problem 
at  all  in  their  section  of  the  country  can 
solve  it  at  the  snap  of  a  finger. 

But  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
more  honest  than  this.  He  has  made  a 
momentous  speech.  He  has  made  a  true 
speech.  He  has  made  a  speech  that  I 
think  is  fair. 

There  are  some  portions  of  it  with 
which  I  might  not  be  in  total  agreement, 
but  I  do  say  that  the  speech  bears  the 
stamp  of  courage  that  I  was  afraid  had 
long  since  departed  from  these  Halls. 


He  waa  a  Vlce-clialrman  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Cultiiral  Aflalra.  Family  and  Welfare 
in  106&-1S67. 

PIZBU  BUBON 

Deputy  of  "Mayenne"  to  the  National  Aa- 
aembly  (Union  of  Democrate  for  the  Re- 
public). 

Born  on  December  15,  1921,  Mr.  Buron  is 
a  profeseor  of  Pblloeophy.  Bected  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  In  1967  be  has  been  reelected 
In  1968. 

CLACDE   GTTICHABD 

Deputy  of  "Dordogne"  to  the  National  As- 
sembly (Independent  Republican). 

Born  on  November  11.  1928,  Mr.  Oulcbard 
is  a  professor  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacology. 
A  member  of  tbe  National  Assembly  since 
1967,  he  has  been  reelected  m  1968. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  DELE- 
GATION FROM  THE  FRENCH  NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  it  Is  my  privilege  to 
Introduce  four  distinguished  parliamen- 
tarians from  the  Republic  of  France, 
who  are  members  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

They  are  Alain  Peyrefitte,  Minister  of 
National   Education;    Roger  Ribadeau- 
Dumas.  Deputy  of  Drome  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly;  Pierre  Buron,  Deputy 
of  Mayenne  to  the  National  Assembly: 
and  Claude  Gulchard,  Deputy  of  Dor- 
£      dogne  to  the  National  Assembly. 
3         I  should  like  at  this  time  to  ask  our 
X      distinguished    guests    to    rise    and    be 
greeted  by  the  Senate.        | 
I  Applause,  Senators  rising.'! 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  biographi- 
cal sketches  on  these  four  distinguished 
guests  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BlOCKAPHICAL  SKXTCSXS 
KLMM  PXTB^rrm 

Deputy  of  "8elne-et-Marne"  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  (Union  of  Democrats  for 
the  Republic).  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Cultural  Affairs.  Family  and  Welfare. 

Bom  on  August  26.  1925,  Ux.  Peyrefitte  is 
a  diplomat  and  a  writer.  He  Is  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  "Scole  Normale  Sup^rieure"  and 
the  "Bcole  Natlonale  d'Admlnlstration".  He 
has  been  elected  to  the  National  Assembly 
In  1958  and  reelected  In  1962.  1967  and  1968. 
He  has  been  several  times  a  member  of  Gov- 
ernment, first  as  State  Secretary  assistant 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  In  charge  of  Informa- 
tion (1962).  then  as  Minister  delegate  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  in  charge  of  Repatriated  per- 
sons (1962),  Minister  of  Information  (1962- 
1960).  and  Minister  of  National  EducaUon 
(1967). 

Mr.  Peyrefitte  la  the  Mayor  of  Provlns  and 
a  member  of  the  "Selne-et-Mame"  General 
CouncU. 

ROGER    RIBADEAU-DUMAS 

Deputy  of  "Drome"  to  the  National  As- 
sembly (Union  of  Democrata  for  the  Repub- 
lic). 

Born  on  July  18,  1910.  Mr.  Rlbadeau-Du- 
maa,  after  obtaining  degrees  in  law  and  eco- 
notnlca,  made  a  business  carreer  in  banking 
and  then  in  the  movle-maklng  Industry.  A 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  since  1962, 
he  has  been  reelected  in  1967  and  1968. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  terribly  important  that  the  challenge 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
poses  be  taken  seriously  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  whether  he  represents  a 
Southern  or  a  Northern  State. 

We  all  have  deep  and  compelling  racial 
problems.  None  of  us  can  deny  that. 
Those  problems  largely  remain  unsolved. 
To  a  large  extent,  they  are  getting  worse. 
We  caimot  deny  that. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  challenged  In 
a  similar  way  by  the  South  on  the  fair 
housing  statute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dole 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  suspend.  The  Senate  is  not 
In  order.  The  Senate  will  please  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  pro- 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  that 
tlnfe,  a  distinguished  southerner  stood 
up  and  said  that  he  Intended  to  propose 
a  fair  housing  amendment  to  the  1968 
Civil  Rights  Act.  He  said  that  northern 
Senators  were  so  hjrpocritical  that  if  a 
fair  housing  amendment  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  North  were  included  they 
would  vote  against  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
We  accepted  that  challenge  and  proposed 
a  strong  fair  housing  amendment.  Sur- 
prisingly, we  did  not  receive  the  support 
from  the  South  which  had  been  threat- 
ened. Five  successive  cloture  votes  were 
needed  to  pass  the  amendment  that 
dealt  with  the  North  and  fair  housing, 
which  is  at  the  core  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. Thus,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Senate  has  accepted  the  fact  that  this  Is 
a  nationsd  problem  and  is  not  just  a  re- 
gional one.  Our  willingness  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  our  own  communities  and 
not  Just  In  communities  in  the  South 
brings  me  to  my  question  about  amend- 
ment No.  463,  which  enjoys  the  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

What  bothers  me  about  the  amend- 
ment is  that  while  it  declares  a  policy 
of  opposition  to  de  facto  segregation,  it 
does  nothing  about  it.  What  would  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  Education 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  do  if  this  amendment  were 


adopted?  Does  It  require  him  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  busing?  How  does  he  deter- 
mine where  de  facto  segregation  exists 
and  where  it  does  not?  Would  it  require 
new  desegregation  guidelines  including 
racial  percentages  and  what  percentage 
would  be  pursued?  Does  the  Commission- 
er include  the  schools  in  the  suburbs  in 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  cities? 
Does  the  amendment  require  him  to  pur- 
sue vigorous  enforcement  of  the  fair 
housing  statute,  or  not?  Does  this  amend- 
ment really  require  any  movement 
against  de  facto  desegregation?  I  am 
afraid  that  all  this  amounts  to  is  a  po- 
litical gesture  in  opposition  to  de  facto 
segregation.  The  amendment  itself  does 
nothing  at  all  except  possibly  confuse  the 
effort  against  the  de  jure  segregation. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
respond  to  that? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  As  I  read  and  under- 
stand the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (No.  463) ,  all  he  is  ask- 
ing Is  that  the  same  policy,  the  same 
guidelines,  and  the  same  activities  be 
used  against  de  facto  segregation  as 
against  de  jure  segregation.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  amendment  No.  463. 

As  I  understand  It,  when  HEW  and  the 
courts  go  Into  de  jure  segregation,  they 
take  a  plan  and  come  up  with  a  plan  or 
a  ruling,  and  that  Is  the  ruling  or  the 
plan  that  they  expect  to  be  followed.  It 
is  my  understanding  from  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  trying  to  achieve 
in  amendment  No.  463,  that  If  this  pol- 
icy applies  to  de  jure  segregation,  we 
want  the  same  policy  to  apply  nationwide 
to  de  facto  segregation. 

Do  I  misinterpret  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi's  point  on  amendment  No. 
463? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  correct  Interpretation  here.  Amend- 
ment No.  463  relates  to  the  money  grants 
In  the  Education  Act.  It  refers  to  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  also  to  sec- 
tion 182  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1966. 

With  reference  to  the  guidelines,  the 
guidelines  and  criteria  relate  to  the 
money.  We  cannot  get  the  money  until 
HEW  has  approved  it.  That  is  the  sit- 
uation in  this  amendment.  As  it  says 
"without  regard  to  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation." 

That  takes  de  Jure  so-called  and  de 
facto  so-called  and  treats  them  all  alike 
in  suburbia,  in  the  rurtil  areas,  in  the 
ghettoes — ^whatever  it  is.  There  Is  no 
distinction. 

Mr.  RIBI(X»FF.  That  was  my  under- 
standing of  amendment  No.  463. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  deference  to  that  answer,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  think  It  Is  responsive  to 
the  question.  If  the  amendment  were  to 
be  agreed  to,  I  assert  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  would  not  have 
the  slightest  idea  what  to  do  about  it. 

For  example,  section  401  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  Is  not  affected 
by  the  amendment,  provides  that: 

Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 
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And  section  804  of  the  ElemenUry  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  states  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
"to  require  the  assignment  or  transporta- 
tion of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance." 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  would 
retoin  provisions  in  present  law  that 
prohibit  funds  to  assist  in  busing  in  a 
segregated  situation  arising  from  a  living 
pattern.  That  would  continue.  In  other 
words,  this  amendment  would  retain  pro- 
visions prohibiting  busing  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
way  to  overcome  de  facto  segregation. 
This  amendment  would  declare  a  policy 
against  de  facto  segregation  but  not  re-  % 
move  prohibitions  against  doing  anything 
to  implement  it. 

It  is  simply  not  the  same  task  to  elimi- 
nate a  problem  that  exists  because  of  a 
living  pattern,  as  it  is  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  the  school  system  that  exists 
because  of  separating  children  not  on  the 
basis  of  geography  but  on  the  basis  of 
color. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, that  what  takes  place  in  the 
South  in  de  jure  segregation  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  situation  that  takes  place 
in  the  North  in  de  facto  segregation. 

One  can  look  at  the  figures.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  that  takes  place, 
because  it  is  not  due  to  the  segregation 
of  the  schools,  but  is  due  to  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  population.  We  are  separating 
blacks  and  whites.  We  have  de  jure 
segregation  in  the  South  and  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  North.  But  the  schools 
are  just  as  black  in  the  North  as  they  are 
in  the  South. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  and  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  saying  is 
that  if  we  say  it  is  wrong  to  do  it  in  the 
South,  we  ought  to  say  it  is  just  as  wrong 
to  do  it  in  the  North. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
Whether  it  is  de  jure  or  de  fa6to  segrega- 
tion, it  is  segregation. 

I  want  them  all  treated  the  same  way. 
Let  us  not  have  any  illusions  that  then 
the  whites  in  the  North  will  start  to 
worry  about  solving  the  problem.  Our 
problem  is  that  we  have  a  racist  society. 
We  are  just  as  racist  in  the  North  as 
they  are  in  the  South. 

One  can  go  anywhere  in  this  country 
and  see  the  situation  that  prevails.  But 
we  hide  behind  the  fact  that  ours  is  de 
facto  segregation  instead  of  de  jure. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  either  of  the 
two. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  earlier,  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  There  is  a 
serious  problem  in  the  North  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it.  But  I 
point  out  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  does  ab- 
solutely nothing.  It  implies  that  some- 
thing will  be  done.  But  it  does  not  re- 
peal the  provision  in  the  existing  statute 
which  prohibits  busing  to  overcome  ra- 
cial imbalance  which  Is  one  of  the  few 
short-nm  ways  I  know  of  that  would  d 
anything  about  de  facto  segregation 
the  schools. 

This  amendment  appears  to  do  some 
thing.  It  perhaps  satisfies  our  feelings 
of  guilt  about  hypocrisy.  And  we  are 


hypocritical  at  times.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  a  political  slogan  will  suffice. 

If  we  want  to  deal  with  the  situation 
in  the  North,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves 
that  this  does  anything  about  the  prob- 
lem of  de  facto  segregation.  It  may  in- 
deed simply  weaken  the  effort  to  do  any- 
thing about  de  Jure  segregation. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Thk  is  the  argument 
that  has  been  used:  Tit^t  this  is  a  ploy 
by  the  southerners  to  make  sure  that  we 
eliminate  any  action  on  de  jure  segre- 
gation. But  I  am  going  to  insist  that  we 
keep  our  eye  on  the  basic  problem,  that 
If  we  are  going  to  say.  "You  are  going 
to  eliminate  all  de  jure  segregation  in 
the  South,"  then  I  think  that  we  should 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  North  with 
respect  to  de  facto  segregation  to  make 
sure  we  are  not  going  to  use  the  hard 
hand  In  the  South  and  let  the  north- 
erners escape  their  responsibility. 

I  know  the  argument  is  used,  "If  you 
do  this,  it  will  slow  down  integration  In 
the  South."  I  will  fight  to  eliminate  It 
In  the  South.  But  we  should  be  wUling  to 
stond  on  this  floor  and  in  our  own  States 
and  say  that  what  we  want  for  the 
South,  we  want  for  all  of  the  Stat«s  In 
the  North,  too. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  on  October  16.  I  think,  of  last 
year.  I  pointed  out  some  facts.  There 
were  thousands  and  thousands  of  cards 
or  questionnaires  of  compliance  sent  out 
to  the  schools  of  the  North.  And  they 
came  back  all  signed  up  saying.  "Y^. 
we  are  imder  compliance."  And  tl*y 
were  all  put  In  the  drawer.  I  think  there 
were  only  16  to  18  at  that  time  that  had 
ever  been  gone  into.  It  was  a  very  small 
number  anyway.  There  was  a  presump- 
tion of  iimocence.  They  said  they  were 
In  compliance.  The  presumption  of  inno- 
cence applied  to  them,  whereas  In  the 
South  virtually  all  of  the  cards  were 
challenged  by  the  HEW,  and  they  were 
required  to  file  another  statement,  an 
additional  card.  441-B.  I  believe  It  was. 
They  were  told.  "Yes.  you  are  under  the 
dual  system.  You  have  de  jure  segrega- 
tion. There  Is  a  presumption  of  guilt 
against  you." 

That  Is  where  they  storted  the  ball 
rolling  for  negotiations  to  get  the  money, 
and  that  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

All  we  are  saying  here  Is  that  every 
district  In  the  North,  so  far  as  I  am  able^ 
to  tell— there  may  be  1.  2.  3.  4.  or  5  ex- 
ceptions, in  small  districts— all  of  those 
districts  have  been  drawing  all  this 
money  all  this  time.  And  they  never  have 
to  prove  anything.  There  is  a  presump- 
tion of  innocence  in  their  favor  because 
they  have  de  facto  segregation,  whereas 
in  the  South  the  presumption  is  that  we 
are  guilty.  We  have  been  challenged.  In 
order  to  get  that  money,  they  had  to 
agree  with  HEW  to  do  certain  things 
that  could  not  be  done  without  busing. 
And  they  got  around  that  provision  of 
the  law  and  said,  "The  provision  about 
Tig  applies  to  de  facto  segregation, 
It  does  not  prohibit  us  from  proceed- 
ing against  you  because  you  are  unlaw- 
ful. There  is  a  presumption  of  guilt  on 
your  doorstep." 
That  has  been  going  on  and  on. 
The  pending  amendment  provides 
that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
at  the  guidelines,  and  criteria  esUb- 


lished,  and  so  forth,  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  in  all  regions  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  conditions  of 
segregation  by  race  In  the  schools  of 
the  local  education  agency  of  any  State. 
If  we  stop  there,  we  have  a  repetition 
of  what  has  been  going  on  and  on  all  the 
time.  But  these  words  add,  "without  re- 
gard to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segre- 
gation." And  that  is  what  the  Senator's 
speech  is  based  on.  If  we  take  those  words 
out,  it  has  virtually  no  meaning. 

Mr.    MONDALE.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  that  the  ef- 
fort by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
underscore  and  make  visible  the  deep 
and  profound  problems  arising  out  of  de 
facto  segregation  In  the  North  Is  well 
taken  and  it  deserves  a  responsible  and 
effective  response  by  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, that  Is  exactly  where  the  Senator's 
amendment  Is  most  deficient.  It  does 
nothing  about  de  facto  segregation  at  all. 
The  problems  of  de  facto  segregation 
and  de  jure  segregation  Involve  different 
Issues.  De  facto  segregation  Involves 
elimination  of  dual  school  systems;  one 
is  white  and  one  Is  black.  De  jure  segre- 
gation Involves  different  living  patterns. 
The  result  may  be  the  same  but  it  in- 
volves very  different  remedies.  The  only 
short  run  remedy  I  have  heard  for  de 
facto  segregation  Is  a  program  of  busing, 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  op- 
po^s  and  which  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cormectlcut  opposes,  and 
which  Is  prohibited  by  the  law  In  cases 
of  de  facto  segregation.  So  we  have  the 
sanctimonious  proposition  against  de 
facto  segregation  and  we  do  nothing 
about  It.  We  will  go  home  and  constitu- 
ents will  ask,  "Do  you  mean  you  are  for 
busing?"  We  will  say.  "No.  we  have  al- 
ready prohibited  that.  We  do  not  want 
to  get  Into  that." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  trying  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation.  I  know  the  legal 
difference  between  de  facto  and  de  jure, 
but  It  comes  down  to  the  same  thing. 
What  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  speech 
was  that  basically  the  problem  of  schools 
being  segregated  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  segregated  society,  and  that 
we  are  not  going  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  schools  by  busing.  Who  are  we. 
whose  faces  are  white,  to  think  that  the 
blacks  ought  to  be  bused?  Who  are  we, 
whose  faces  are  white,  who  send  our  chil- 
dren to  white  schools  or  private  schools, 
to  think  that  because  a  person  Is  poor  or 
because  a  person  lives  in  the  ghetto  he 
wants  his  black  child  carted  20  miles 
away?  Who  are  we  to  think  that  we  can 
play  with  the  lives  of  children?  I  do  not 
think  that  busing  will  solve  our  problems. 
We  are  talking  about  busing  children  5 
or  10  miles  away,  taking  them  outside 
the  ghetto.  You  are  doing  more  harm 
and  hurt  to  a  child  than  would  be  done 
by  letting  him  remain  In  a  black  school 
with  decent  teachers  and  a  good  curricu- 
limi. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  on  the  realities 
of  the  situation  and  not  the  theory.  I 
am  sick  of  theories.  I  have  seen  too  many 
of  them.  I  am  sick  of  sociologists  and 
educators.  It  Is  time  to  bring  good  com- 
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monsense  to  this  problem.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  the 
"pros."  Heaven  knows  it  has  not  been 
working.  They  have  come  up  with  one 
program  after  another.  We  have  taken 
their  approach  and  It  has  not  worked. 
Let  us  focus  our  attention  on  the  basic 
problem  and  determine  what  we  are 
going  to  do  for  American  society  and 
American  children,  black  and  white, 
North  and  South. 

As  long  as  we  think  the  only  problem 
is  segregated  schools  we  miss  the  point. 
We  are  talking  about  a  segregated  so- 
ciety. We  are  not  going  to  solve  the  situ- 
ation unless  we  look  at  the  problem.  It  is 
not  the  kids  who  are  racists:  It  is  the 
tulults  who  are  racists.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  the  children  limocent  pawns.  This 
is  what  we  are  doing.  We  think  we  can 
take  a  group  of  children,  put  them  in  a 
bus  and  take  them  5  miles  away  to  an 
atmosphere  they  do  not  like  and  do  not 
know,  and  then  think  that  we  have 
solved  the  situation.  I  am  interested  in 
education.  That  is  what  I  am  interested 
in. 

When  the  country  is  divided  over  kids 
who  are  5.  8.  10.  12  years  old,  Euid  they 
are  brought  up  with  such  violence  and 
hatred  that  they  go  at  each  other  with 
knives,  and  they  do  not  wait  to  get  at 
each  other  outside  but  do  it  in  the  lunch 
rooms,  this  country  is  In  the  process  of 
disintegration.  We  should  not  just  be 
arguing  the  difference  between  de  facto 
and  de  jure  segregation. 

Until  we  take  the  faces  of  the  North 
and  put  them  in  this  mess  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  solve  the  problem.  As  long  as  the 
North  hides  in  lily-white  suburbs  and  as 
long  as  they  say  this  is  a  Southern  prob- 
lem we  are  not  going  to  attack  the  basic 
problem.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
North  to  take  a  look  at  Itself  In  the  mir- 
ror; It  Is  not  just  the  people  In  the  South, 
In  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  solve  our  problem. 

Mr.  MONDALE  and  Mr.  PULBRIGHT 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cormectlcut  said.  He  will  recall 
that  in  1968 1  spent  2  months  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  going  through  the  longest 
and  most  arduous  struggle  the  Senate 
has  ever  had  on  a  civil  rights  bill.  We 
finally  adopted  a  strong  national  fair 
housing  bill  to  deal  with  discrimination 
In  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing  in  this 
country,  a  problem  that  clearly  struck  the 
North  and  the  South.  Unfortunately,  we 
did  not  have  the  support  of  some  who 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  today.  But  we  did  pass 
that  measure  and  It  was  a  problem  which 
applied  to  the  people  of  the  North  in 
their  hometowns.  The  Senate  stood  up  in 
an  unhypocritical  way  and  tried  to  deal 
with  the  basic  problem  of  de  facto 
segregation. 

I  accept  the  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Cormectlcut  makes  that  we  must 
do  far  more  to  break  up  those  segregated 
living  patterns  than  we  have  done  before. 
I  hope  we  can  increase  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fair  housing  enforcement 
more  than  we  have. 


I  would  ask:  What  would  happen  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted?  What 
would  HEW  do  with  It?  The  Department 
could  not  proceed  to  busing  require- 
ments to  overcome  de  facto  segregation. 
That  is  prohibited  under  existing  law. 
Then,  it  would  seem  we  would  be  pass- 
ing a  meaningless,  sanctimonious  dec- 
laration against  the  results  of  residen- 
tial segregation  patterns  in  the  North 
and  doing  nothing  about  it  except,  pos- 
sibly, interfering  with  and  confusing  the 
effort  to  do  away  with  de  jure  segrega- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  sheer  fakery  of 
the  educational  bills  we  have  passed  are 
only  exceeded  by  the  fakery  of  the  hous- 
ing legislation  we  passed.  We  call  it  fair 
housing  but  the  fact  remains  if  your  skin 
is  black  you  catmot  find  housing  in  the 
suburbs.  You  can  talk  about  fair  hous- 
ing, but  say  what  you  will,  the  Negro  is 
stuck  in  the  ghetto.  In  the  last  two  dec- 
ades 80  percent  of  thp  new  Jobs  created 
in  America  have  been  in  the  suburbs. 

Can  the  blacks  find  a  place  to  live  In 
the  suburbs?  Has  the  policy  done  any- 
thing to  make  sure  they  have  places  to 
live  in  the  suburbs?  Or  has  the  policy 
been  one  of  creating  new  ghettos? 

Let  us  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
housing  program  has  been  an  abysmal 
failure.  It  has  not  done  smythlng  to  solve 
any  economic,  social,  or  housing  prob- 
lems. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  on  the  floor 
Is  to  face  up  to  reality.  This  Is  not  just 
words.  We  can  talk  about  fair  housing, 
but  it  does  not  mean  anything  if  there 
is  no  housing  for  blacks  to  move  into — 
and  there  are  no  houses  for  the  blacks 
to  live  In.  This  is  a  problem  we  face  to- 
day. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Before  I  ask  m^ 
question,  I  would  merely  like  to  refer  to 
what  the  Senator  said  just  prior  to  the 
last  Interruption  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  think  what  he  said  was  the 
most  eloquent  statement  I  have  heard 
on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  essence  of 
this  problem. 

I  think,  as  often  happens  In  extempo- 
raneous statements,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  made  his  statement 
with  great  feeling  and  great  force,  it  was 
the  most  eloquent  statement  I  have 
heard  on  this  subject,  and  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  sentiment  he  ex- 
pressed of  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
and  what  has  not  been  achieved  in  the 
pttst,  and  the  reasons  for  It.  So  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  statement,  and  I 
certainly  join  with  him  in  It. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
there  has  been  a  continual  repetition  by 
the  Senator  from  Mlimesota  that  this 
does  nothing  and  is  an  utterly  idle  ges- 
ture. If  it  Is  adopted  and  If  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  in  the  North,  and 
tiiroughout  the  coimtry,  takes  place  in 
accordance  with  the  same  guidelines 
that  have  been  applied  in  the  South  and 
elsewhere,  will  It  not  bring  about  very 
substantial  changes?  These  guidelines 
will  be  made  acceptable  and  workable 
to  all  the  northern  participants  in  the 
program,  and  most  of  them  will  take  a 


different  attitude  toward  this  whole 
problem  with  regard  to  society,  and  not 
just  with  regafd  to  the  children,  and  we 
will  cease  to  make  innocent  children  the 
pawns  and  the  victims  of  this  whole 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  this  is  an  idle  gesture.  I  think 
very  substantial  effects  will  result.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  conunent  on 
that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  should  say  that  per- 
haps the  most  salutary  thing  would  be 
to  have  imiform  factors  with  regard  to 
de  facto  and  de  Jure  segregation  in  all 
areas,  affecting  everyone,  wheUier  It  is 
de  facto  or  de  Jure  segregation. 

What  will  happen  If  that  takes  place? 
The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  tmd  Welfare,  the  Congress, 
and  educators  will  have  to  look  them- 
selves squarely  in  the  face  and  into  their 
hearts  and  recognize  that  we  have  a 
problem  and  ask  themselves  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  it — North  and 
South.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
education? 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience 
in  education  at  different  levels — and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  had  extensive  experience  in  it — ^will 
speak  in  like  maimer  that  our  education 
has  been  an  abysmal  failure. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  at  education 
in  America  In  the  world  of  the  1970's, 
which  Is  a  different  world  from  the  one 
in  the  1930's,  1940's,  1950's,  and  1960's. 
When  we  start  looking  at  It,  let  us  ask  the 
question  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
the  authorized  amount  of  $35  billion  for 
the  next  4  years  so  it  can  be  used  mean- 
ingfully. 

My  feeling  Is  that  a  great  part  of  the 
$35  billion  authorized  will  go  down  the 
drain  and  accomplish  nothing  if  we  do 
not  do  something  constructive.  If  we  are 
going  to  spend  $35  billion,  let  us  look  at 
the  problems  of  blacks  and  whites,  the 
yoimg,  the  teenagers,  the  college  level.  If 
we  have  $35  billion  to  spend,  let  us  spend 
it  to  reconstitute  education  and  get 
something  for  the  children — not  drop- 
outs, not  sex.  not  dope,  not  a  deteriorated 
society.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
producing  teachers  who  can  teach,  ciu*- 
rlculums  that  prepare  children  for  work, 
curriculums  that  prepare  children  for 
higher  education  if  they  want  it,  curric- 
ulums that  prepare  children  for  adminis- 
tration? Let  us  look  at  the  whole  problem 
of  education.  That  is  what  I  am  pleading 
for.  We  are  not  going  to  get  It  as  long  as 
northerners  think,  "It  is  those  guys  In 
the  South  who  are  plasdng  fast  and  loose 
with  segregation."  and  think  they  can 
look  at  it  with  righteousness  because 
there  is  de  jure  segregation  there  and 
they  should  not  get  away  with  it.  But  the 
northerners  get  away  with  it.  They  run 
away  from  it.  They  do  not  face  it.  They 
see  it  on  the  commuter  trains  as  they 
ride  through  the  slums  of  Harlem.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing,  but  they  read  their  news- 
papers when  they  go  through  those  areas. 
They  skip  impleasant  things  when  they 
read  their  newspapers  or  see  It  on  tele- 
vision. The  time  will  come  when  the 
guidelines  begin  to  pinch  North  and 
South,  when  we  are  going  to  make  our- 
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selves    take   a  •  good   look   at   a   tough 
problem. 

Mr  FUliBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Is  a  complete  answer  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  this 
does  nothing  or  accomplishes  nothing. 
Of  coiirse,  we  cannot  write  Into  one  bill 
a  change  In  atUtudes  of  a  great  com- 
munity such  as  the  United  States,  an  at- 
Utude  of  people— particularly  adults, 
which  is  the  root  problem — on  a  problem 
which  has  accumulated  over  many  years, 
and  centuries,  even.  It  Is  not  going  to 
be  eradicated  overnight.  But  I  think  the 
change  in  attitude  which  will  come  about 
in  the  North,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
will  be  an  extremely  important  result. 

It  is  utterly  without  foundation  for  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  say  this  pro- 
posal does  not  do  anything.  It  does  a 
great  deal,  and  It  is  a  great  step. 

If  the  Senator  wUl  aUow  me  to  say  so, 
I  voted  against  many  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  However,  I  now  accept  them  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  however  unwise  I  think 
it  was  to  approach  the  problem  as  it 
was  approached. 

I  can  only  say"  that,  back  in  the  1940  s. 
one  of  the  first  bills  I  ever  cosponsored  In 
the  Senate  was  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion biU.  when  It  was  considered,  in  many 
parts  of  the  South,  to  be  poUtlcally  dan- 
gerous because  it  was  thought  that  It 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  an 
opportunity  to  interfere  with  local  <»n- 
trol  of  the  schools— which  it  has.  I  tried 
to  minimize  that  effect  at  the  time.  But  I 
and  many  other  Senators  beUeved  it  was 
the  proper  approach  to  the  problem  and 
put  a  greatly  Increased  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  education. 

I   do   not   believe   the   Senator   from 
Connecticut  was  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  time.  I  think  he  was  then  Gov- 
ernor of  ConnecUcut.  Some  very  wise 
legislation  was  proposed  Uien,  authoriz- 
ing a  widespread  and  very  far-reachmg 
program  lor  Federal  aid  to  elemenUry 
and  secondary  education.  That  was  as 
far  back  as  1947.  It  passed  the  Senate 
twice  but  failed  In  the  House  or  m  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  I  shall  not  go  into 
that  at  this  time.  But  the  approach  then 
was  that  it  was  a  better  way  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment,  peacefully  and  ef- 
fectively, between  the  races  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  education, 
than  the  previous  approach.  I  do  not  wish 
to  rehash  that.  I  think  most  of  the  south- 
erners who  opposed  some  of  those  biUs 
now  accept  them  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
What  we  want  to  do  now  is  to  make  It 
work  As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  that  is  what  he  wants  to 
do   He  wants  to  forget  the  sociological 
theories   and   programs:    he    wants   to 
make  it  work.  He  wants  to  create  an  ef- 
fective educational  system. 

That  Is  what  I  want  to  accomplish. 
That  Is  what  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  wants.  Coming  from  where  he 
does,  and  having  said  what  he  has.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
rendered  a  very  great  service.  Now  it 
will  be  respectoble  for  other  Senators, 
Representatives.  Governors,  and  officials 
in  the  North,  in  my  opinion,  to  take  this 
objective  attitude  and  begin  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  quality  of  the  schools 
and  schoolteachers.  I  do  not  think  there 


Is  any  way  to  make  any  improvement  In 
the  whole  problem  until  we  do  that. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  shall  sup- 
port him.  of  course.  I  think  we  are  now 
making  progress  in  an  area  which  has 
been  largely  preoccupied  by  theories 
which  have  not  been  consistent  with  hu- 
man nature  and  which  have  not  been 
effective. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida next. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  colloquy  underscores  the  fact  that 
the  pending  amendment  does  nothing  at 
all  to  affect  de  facto  segregation.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  amend  or  repeal  the 
existing  provisions  found  in  section  401 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  sec- 
tion 809  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  which  prohibit  de- 
segregation action  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance.  That  is  still  in  the  law.  So 
busing,  as  a  remedy,  has  been  thrown 
out. 

We  are  also  told  that  fair  housing  is 
not  regarded  as  a  very  fruitful  way  of 
doing  anything  about  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. I  must  say  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  could  follow,  then,  from  the  adop- 
tion of  amendment  No.  483.  The  problem 
of  de  jure  segregation  Is  a  specific  prob- 
lem. It  involves  the  establishment  of  a 
dual  school  system  within  a  single  school 
district,  which  separates  children  on  the 
basis  of  race.  The  desegregation  guide- 
lines require  ending  the  dual  system, 
and  setting  up  a  unitary  system  so  that 
children  go  to  school  on  the  b€isls  of  a 
single  school  district.  There  Is  no  re- 
quirement concerning  racial  percentages. 
De  facto  segregation  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing.  In  it  we  are  dealing  with  a 
vmitary  system.  We  are  dealing  with  per- 
centages of  race  in  a  single  school,  as 
distingxilshed  from  a  larger  school  dis- 
trict. It  Is  an  entirely  different  problem, 
one  that  desperately  needs  to  be  solved, 
but  this  amendment  does  nothing  what- 
soever about  it. 

Indeed.  In  my  judgment,  this  amend- 
ment, by  establishing  two  very  contra- 
dictory desegregation  requirements  In  the 
Federal  statutes,  would  produce  an  am- 
biguous desegregation  policy,  at  best.  At 
worst,  it  might  produce  an  unenforceable 
one.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  take  such 
proposals  as  those  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  CasD,  and 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  or 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which- 
ever one  would  have  Jurisdiction — I  am 
not  sure  which  would — could  sit  down, 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  and  come  up 
with  a  provision  that  In  fact  provides  an 
intelligent,  strong,  effective  response  to 
de  facto  segregation  in  the  North.  Then 
we  would  be  accepting  the  challenge  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  doing 
something  meaningful. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  a  hypocritical  ges- 
ture that  would  mean  nothing  at  all  In 
response  to  the  real  problem  of  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  North.  Instead,  under 
the  guise  of  uniformity.  I  fear  It  would 
weaken  efforts  by  prohibiting  the  appli- 
cation of  desegregation  guidelines  in  de 
Jure  situations  because  they  are  now  pro- 
hibited In  de  facto  situations. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  he  has  made.  It  has 
taken  courage  to  do  it.  and  he  has  done 
it  in  what  I  would  call  a  very  fine  and 
noble  way. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
could  not  be  more  misUken  in  what  he 
has  said.  He  has  Intimated  that  he  thinks 
the  whole  South  is  a  rural  area.  He 
thinks  we  do  not  have  cities  in  the  South. 
He  thinks  we  do  not  have  residential 
patterns  in  Jacksonville.  Memphis.  New 
Orleans,  and  Louisville  exactiy  like  the 
residential  patterns  in  Hartford  and 
other  northern  cities.  In  fact,  we  have 
them,  and  we  have  had  to  meet  the  pat- 
terns prescribed  by  HEW  and  the  courts: 
and  in  fact  HEW  has  been  a  great  deal 
more  severe  than  the  courts  have,  in  my 
observation. 

We  have  had  to  meet  them,  and  we 
are  meeting  them  in  the  same  way  that 
we  have,  and  have  been  required  to.  Just 
as  in  the  problem  cases  that  can  be  met 
in  Hartford  and  other  places  In  the 
North.  There  is  no  distinction  between 
the  cities  of  the  South  and  the  cities  of 
the  North  in  the  matter  of  this  residen- 
tial fact. 

I  think  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville, 
with  about  120.000  Negro  citizens,  most 
of  them  good  people,  too.  and  they  live 
in  one  area  of  the  city.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  different  situation  In  the  dty  of 
Hartford,  and  I  think  the  two  cities  are 
about  the  same  size. 

I  think  It  is  completely  unsoimd  to 
say  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  offers  no  rem- 
edy, because  It  has  been  shown  that 
under  existing  law  there  have  been  rem- 
edies applied  in  all  areas  of  the  South, 
and  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
there  has  been  no  effort  whatever  to 
apply  those  same  remedies  in  other  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

One  more  thing  I  wanted  to  say  Is  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  contribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  under  title  6,  unless 
there  Is  a  finding  of  deliberate  segrega- 
tion practice,  may  be  available  to  the 
schools  in  the  ghettos  to  raise  very 
greaUy  the  level  of  Instruction  there. 

I  remember  that  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Conant,  the  president  of  one  of  the 
greatest  universities  in  the  North,  in  a 
book  on  this  subject  3  or  4  years  ago.  said 
It  would  be  Impracticable  entirely  to  bus 
students  out  of  areas  of  preponderanUy 
Negro  residents  In  the  great  cities  of  the 
North,  but  that  by  all  means  what  was 
needed  was  more  money  to  build  up  the 
standard  of  teaching.  That  can  happen 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  MisslsslM>i. 

Mr  President,  one  further  little  com- 
ment. If  I  may  make  It.  One  of  the  things 
that  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  said 
that  brought  back  something  in  my 
memory  was  when  he  said  that  students 
who  come  without  good  shoes  and  with- 
out good  clothes,  in  tattered  raiment,  in 
the  presence  of  suburban  children  who 
are  well  clothed  and  with  good  shoes  and 
well-fed  and  all  that,  simply  have  a  feel- 
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Ing  of  inferiority  that  does  not  operate 
to  keep  them  in  the  schools  at  all,  but 
to  the  contrary  is  conducive  to  their 
leaving  and  quitting  school. 

I  was  reminded  that  I  was  once  told 
by  one  of  the  biographers  of  the  great 
John  Wesley  that  the  two  Wesley  broth- 
ers came,  when  they  were  still  members 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  to  Savannah 
when  it  was  a  small  city,  but  it  had  a 
poor  area,  and  John  Wesley  promptiy 
set  up  a  school  out  in  that  poor  area, 
for  the  children  there. 

He  soon  found  that  many  of  them 
could  not  wear  shoes,  because  their  peo- 
ple did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  them, 
and  they  came  with  overalls,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof.  He  found  that  because 
of  the  fact  that  a  few  did  have  shoes  and 
were  well  clothed  they  were  inclined  to 
look  down  their  noses  at  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  quit  school. 

Wesley's  biographer  said  that  Wesley 
pondered  about  it,  and  finally  solved  it  in 
this  way:  One  day  he  showed  up,  the 
teacher,  In  overalls  and  barefooted;  and 
he  did  not  have  any  trouble  from  then 
on  getting  the  children  back  in  school. 

It  Is  a  fact,  as  the  Senator  has  stated, 
that  when  you  try  to  mix  the  poor  from 
the  ghettos  with  the  well-to-do  from  the 
suburbs,  you  will  have  exactly  the  prob- 
lem that  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

I  think  he  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions, not  just  one,  by  his  speech.  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  I  take  o9  my  hat  to 
what  he  has  done  here  today. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  requested  that  the  Sen- 
ator shield  so  that  I  might  make  a  brief 
comment  on  one  of  the  statements  of 
the  Senat£>r  from  Minnesota. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  hear-' 
ings  should  be  held  in  connection  with 
segregation  in  schools,  which  certainly 
exists  as  is  shown  by  the  Coleman  re- 
port, and  on  the  whole  effect  of  segrega- 
tion, no  matter  whether  de  jure  or  de 
facto. 

But  I  would  further  hope  that  such 
hearings  would  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  a  matter  of  civil  rights.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, I  should  like  to  continue  concen- 
trating on  the  problems  of  education  in 
general.  I  realize  that  I  may  not  succeed 
in  this  request,  because  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  problem  before  us  and  the  very 
justifiable  points  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut made  earlier. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
summary  of  the  Coleman  report,  which 
discusses  some  of  the  points  that  have 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sum  MABT  Report 

SECRECATION    IN   TRX    FCTBLIC   SCHOOLS 

The  great  majority  of  American  children 
attend  schools  that  are  largely  segregated — 
that  Is.  where  almost  all  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents are  of  the  same  racial  background  as 
they  are.  Among  minority  groups,  Negroes 
are  by  far  the  most  segregated.  Taking  all 
groups,  however,  white  children   are  most 


segregated.  Almost  80  percent  of  all  white 
pupils  in  1st  grade  and  12th  grade  attend 
schools  that  are  from  90  to  100  percent  white. 
And  97  percent  at  grade  1,  and  99  percent  at 
grade  12.  attend  schools  that  are  60  percent 
or  more  white. 

For  Negro  pupils,  segregation  is  more 
nearly  complete  In  the  South  (as  It  Is  for 
whites  also ) ,  but  It  Is  extensive  also  In  all 
the  other  regions  where  the  Negro  popula- 
tion is  concentrated:  the  urban  North.  Mid- 
west, and  West. 

More  than  66  percent  of  all  Negro  pupils 
In  the  first  grade  attend  schools  that  are 
between  90  and  100  percent  Negro.  And  87 
percent  at  grade  1,  and  66  percent  at  grade 
12,  attend  schools  that  are  60  percent  or 
more  Negro.  In  the  South  most  students 
attend  schools  that  are  100  percent  white 
or  Negro. 

The  same  pattern  of  segregation  holds, 
though  not  quite  so  strongly,  for  the  teach- 
ers of  Negro  and  white  students.  For  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  the  average  Negro  elemen- 
tary pupil  attends  a  school  In  which  66  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  are  Negro;  the  average 
white  elementary  pupil  attends  a  school  in 
which  97  percent  of  the  teachers  are  white. 
White  teachers  are  more  predominant  at  the 
secondary  level,  where  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures are  69  and  97  percent.  The  racial  match- 
ing of  teachers  Is  most  pronoiinced  in  the 
South,  where  by  tradition  it  has  been  com- 
plete. On  a  nationwide  basis,  in  cases  where 
the  races  of  pupils  and  teachers  are  not 
matched,  the  trend  is  all  In  one  direction: 
white  teachers  teach  Negro  children  but 
Negro  teachers  seldom  teach  white  children; 
just  as.  In  the  schools,  integration  consists 
primarily  of  a  minority  of  Negro  pupils  In 
predominantly  white  schools  but  almost 
never  of  a  few  whites  In  largely  Negro  schools. 

In  its  desegregation  decision  of  1954,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  separate  schools 
for  Negro  and  white  children  are  inherently 
unequal.  This  sxirvey  finds  that,  when  meas- 
ured by  that  yard-stick,  American  public 
education  remains  largely  unequal  in  most 
regions  of  the  country,  including  all  those 
where  Negroes  form  any  signfilcant  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  Obviously  however, 
that  is  not  the  only  yardstick.  The  next 
section  of  the  summary  describes  other  char- 
acteristics by  means  of  which  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  may  be  appraised. 

THK  8CHOOI,8  AND  THEIR  CHAKACmilSTICS 

The  school  environment  of  a  child  consists 
of  many  elements,  ranging  from  the  desk  he 
sits  at  to  the  child  who  sits  next  to  him,  and 
including  the  teacher  who  stands  at  the 
front  of  his  class.  A  statistical  survey  can 
give  only  fragmentary  evidence  of  this 
environment. 

Great  coUectlons  of  numbers  such  as  are 
found  in  these  pages — totals  and  averages 
and  percentages — blur  and  obscure  rather 
than  sharpen  and  illuminate  the  range  of 
variation  they  represent.  If  one  reads,  for 
example,  that  the  average  annual  income  per 
person  in  the  State  of  Maryland  is  $3,000, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  picture  an  average 
person  living  in  moderate  circumstances  In  a 
middle-class  neighborhood  holding  an  ordi- 
nary job.  But  that  number  represents  at  the 
upper  end  millionaires,  and  at  the  lower  end 
the  unemployed,  the  pensioners,  the  char- 
women. Thus  the  93,000  average  Income 
should  somehow  bring  to  mind  the  tycoon 
and  the  tramp,  the  showcase  and  the  shack, 
as  well  as  the  average  man  in  the  average 
house. 

So.  too.  In  reading  these  statistics  on  edu- 
cation, one  must  picture  the  child  whose 
school  has  every  conceivable  facility  that  Is 
beUeved  to  enhance  the  educational  process, 
and  whose  teachers  may  be  particularly  gifted 
and  well  educated,  and  whoee  home  and  total 
neighborhood  are  themselves  powerful  con- 
tributors to  his  education  and  growth.  And 
one  must  picture  the  child  in  a  dismal  tene- 
ment  area   who   may   come   hungry   to   an 


ancient,  dirty  building  that  is  badly  venti- 
lated, poorly  lighted,  overcrowded,  under- 
staffed, and  without  sulBclent  textbooks. 

Statistics,  too,  must  deal  with  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  cumulative  effects  tend  to  be 
lost  In  them.  Having  a  teacher  without  a 
college  degree  indicates  an  element  of  dis- 
advantage, but  in  the  concrete  situation,  a 
child  may  be  taught  by  a  teacher  who  is  not 
only  without  a  degree  but  who  has  grown 
up  and  received  his  schooling  in  the  local 
community,  who  has  never  been  out  of  the 
State,  who  has  a  lOtb-grade  vocabulary,  and 
who  shares  the  local  community's  attitudes. 

One  must  also  be  aware  of  the  relative 
Importance  of  a  certain  kind  of  thing  to  a 
certain  kind  of  person.  Just  as  a  loaf  of  bread 
means  more  to  a  starving  man  than  to  a 
sated  one,  so  one  very  fine  textbook  or.  better, 
one  very  able  teacher,  may  mean  far  more 
to  a  deprived  child  than  to  one  who  already 
has  several  of  both. 

Finally.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
In  cases  where  Negroes  In  the  South  receive 
iinequal  treatment,  the  significance  in  terms 
of  actual  numbers  of  Individuals  Involved  is 
very  great,  since  54  percent  of  the  Negro 
population  of  school-going  age,  or  approxi- 
mately 3,200,000  children,  live  in  that  region. 

All  of  the  findings  reported  in  this  section 
of  the  summary  are  based  on  responses  to 
questloim&lres  filled  out  by  public  school 
teachers,  principals,  district  school  superin- 
tendents, and  pupils.  The  data  were  gathered 
in  September  and  October  of  1966  from  4.000 
public  schools.  All  teachers,  principals,  and 
district  superintendents  In  these  schools  par- 
ticipated, as  did  all  pupils  In  the  3d,  6th. 
9th,  and  12th  grades.  First-grade  pupils  in 
half  the  schools  participated.  More  than  646,- 
000  pupils  in  all  were  Involved  in  the  survey. 
About  30  percent  of  the  schools  selected  for 
the  survey  did  not  participate;  an  analysis 
of  the  nonpartlclpatlng  schools  Indicated 
that  their  Inclusion  would  not  have  signifi- 
cantly altered  the  results  of  the  survey.  The 
participation  rates  were :  in  the  metroijoutan 
North  and  West,  72  percent;  metropolitan 
South  and  Southwest,  65  percent;  nonmetro- 
polltan  North  and  West,  82  percent;  non- 
metropolitan  South  and  Southwest  61  per- 
cent. 

All  the  statistics  on  the  physical  facilities 
of  the  schools  and  the  academic  and  extra- 
curricular programs  are  based  on  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators. They  also  provided  information 
about  their  own  education,  experience,  and 
philosophy  of  education,  and  described  as 
they  see  them  the  socioeconomic  character- 
istics of  the  neighborhoods  served  by  their 
schools. 

The  statistics  having  to  do  with  the  pt;4>il5' 
personal  socioeconomic  backgrounds,  level  of 
education  of  their  parents,  and  certain  items 
In  their  homes  (such  as  encyclopedias,  dally 
newspapers,  etc.)  are  based  on  pupil  re- 
sponses to  questionnaires.  The  pupils  also 
answered  questions  about  their  academic  as- 
pirations and  their  attitudes  toward  staying 
in  school. 

All  personal  and  school  data  were  confiden- 
tial and  for  statistical  purxx>ses  only;  the 
questionnaires  were  collected  without  the 
names  or  other  personal  identification  of  the 
respondents. 

Data  for  Negro  and  white  children  are  clas- 
sified by  whether  the  schools  are  in  metro- 
politan areas  or  not.  The  definition  of  a 
metropolitan  area  Is  the  one  commonly  used 
by  government  agencies:  a  city  of  over  60,- 
000  inhabitants  Including  its  suburbs.  All 
other  schools  In  small  cities,  towns,  or  rural 
areas  are  referred  to  as  nonmetropolitan 
schools. 

Finally,  for  most  tables,  data  for  Negro 
and  white  children  are  classified  by  geo- 
graphical regions.  For  metropolitan  schools 
there  are  usually  five  regions  defined  as  fol- 
lows: 

Northeast — Ck>nnectlcut,  Maine,  Massachu- 
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s«tw.  New  Hampshire.  Rhode  IsUnd,  Ver- 
mont. Delaware.  Maryland.  New  Jersey.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  District  of  Columbia. 
(Using  I960  census  daU.  this  region  con- 
tains about  16  percent  of  all  Negro  children 
In  the  Nation  and  30  percent  of  all  white 
children  age  5  to  19.) 

Midwest— IlUnoU.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Ohio. 
Wisconsin.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Mlnnesou.  Mis- 
souri. Nebraska.  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota (containing  16  percent  of  Negro  and 
19  percent  of  white  children  age  6  to  19) . 

South— Alabama.  Arkansas.  Florida.  Geor- 
gia Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia  (containing  27  percent 
of  Negro  and  14  percent  of  white  children 
age  5  to  19). 

Southwest— Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Okla- 
homa. Texas  (containing  4  percent  of  Negro 
and  3  percent  of  white  children  age  5  to  19) . 
West— Alaska.  California.  Colorado.  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada,  Oregon.  Utah. 
Washington.  Wyoming  (containing  4  percent 
of  Negro  and  11  percent  of  white  children 
age  5  to  19). 

The  nonmetropolltan  schools  are  usually 
classified   Into  only  three  regions: 

South— As  above  (containing  27  percent 
of  Negro  and  14  percent  of  white  children 
age  5  to  19) 

Southwest— As  above  (conUlnlng  4  percent 
of  Negro  and  2  percent  of  white  children 
age  5  to  19). 

North   and   West— All   States   not    In   the 


South  and  Southwest  (containing  2  percent 
of  Negro  and  17  percent  of  white  children 
age  5  to  19). 

DaU  for  minority  groups  other  than  Ne- 
groes— are  presented  only  on  a  nationwide 
basis  because  there  were  not  sxifflclent  cases 
to  warrant  a  breakdown  by  regions. 
raciUties 

The  two  tables  which  follow  (table  1.  for 
elementary  schools,  and  table  2.  for  second- 
ary) list  certain  school  characteristics  and 
the  percentages  of  pupils  of  the  various  races 
who  are  enrolled  In  schools  which  have  those 
characteristics.  Where  specified  by  "average" 
the  figures  represent  actual  numbers  rather 
than  percentages  Reading  from  left  to  right, 
percentage  or  averages  are  given  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  for  the  six  groups:  then  com- 
parisons between  Negro  and  white  access  to 
the  various  facilities  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  regional  and  metropolltan-nonmetropoll- 
tan  breakdowns. 

Thus.  In  table  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  white  children  attend 
elementary  schools  with  a  smaller  average 
number  of  pupils  per  room  (29)  than  do  any 
of  the  minorities  (which  range  from  30  to 
33?.  Farther  to  the  right  are  the  regional 
breakdowns  for  whites  and  Negroes,  and  It 
can  be  seen  that  in  some  regions  the  nation- 
wide pattern  Is  reversed:  In  the  nonmetro- 
polltan North  and  West  and  Southwest  for 
example,  there  Is  a  smaller  average  number 
of  pupils  per  room  for  Negroes  than  for 
whites. 


The  same  Item  on  Uble  2  shows  that  sec- 
ondary school  whites  have  a  smaller  average 
number  of  pupils  per  room  than  minorities, 
except  Indians.  Looking  at  the  regional 
breakdown,  however,  one  finds  much  more 
striking  differences  than  the  naUonal  aver- 
age would  suggest:  In  the  metropolitan 
Midwest,  for  example,  the  average  Negro  has 
54  pupils  per  room — probably  reflecting  con- 
siderable frequency  of  double  sessions — com- 
pared with  33  per  room  for  whites.  Nation- 
ally, at  the  high  school  level  the  average  white 
has  1  teacher  for  every  22  students  and  the 
average  Negro  has  1  for  every  26  students. 
(See  table  6b.) 

It  Is  thus  apparent  that  the  tables  must 
be  studied  carefully,  with  special  attention 
paid  to  the  regional  breakdowns,  which 
often  provide  more  meaningful  information 
than  do  the  nationwide  averages.  Such  care- 
ful study  will  reveal  that  there  Is  not  a 
wholly  consistent  pattern — that  Is.  minor- 
ities are  not  at  a  disadvantage  In  every  Item 
listed — but  that  there  are  nevertheless  some 
definite  and  systematic  directions  of  differ- 
ences. Nationally.  Negro  pupils  have  fewer  of 
some  of  the  faclllUes  that  seem  most  related 
to  academic  achievement:  They  have  less 
access  to  physics,  chemistry,  and  language 
laboratories:  there  are  fewer  books  per  pupil 
In  their  libraries;  their  textbooks  are  less 
often  in  sufficient  supply.  To  the  extent  that 
physical  facilities  are  Important  to  learning, 
such  items  appear  to  be  more  relevant  than 
some  others,  such  as  cafeterias.  In  which 
minority  groups  are  at  an  advantage. 


TABLE  l.-PtRC£NT  (EXCEPT  WHERE  AVERAGE  SPECIf  lEO)  OF  PUPILS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  HAVING  THE  SCHOOL  CHARACTERISTIC  NAMED  AT  LEH,  FALL  196S 


NosmttrepoliUn 


Metropolitan 


WImI*  uliM 


North  and 
WMt 


South         Southwtst      Northiast       Midwest  South         Southwest         Wast 


CliaracterMie 


MA      PR 


lA 


OA    Nat-    Ma|.    Na«.    Mai.    Na|.    Ma|.    Nt|     M«|.    Nt|.    Ma|.    Nag.    Maj.    Naf     Maj.    Nar    Maj.    Naf. 


Maj. 


Age  ol  mam  buildmi:  *•  «  i*  «i  m  so  a  M  72  J«  73  «0  31  59  M  63  77  75  i2  89  76  80 

Less  than  20  years S  ?i  to  M  17  M  3?  13  21  43  7  2»  23  M  18  U  11  20  27  10  14  9 

?0to40»M.s w  M  n  ?8         I  18  17  32  4  20  9  29  43  18  53  18  12  4  21  l  7  7 

At  least  40 , ears 2  I?  M  33  32  »  25  28  34  26  21  31  33  30  34  30  30  31  39  26  37  31 

Average  pupiK  per  roeaa M  M  II  21  27  19  3  5  16  40  14  19  56  40  27  10  20  21  11          1  47  12 

Aul'j!'""" 2  43  38  30  S  37  41  33  46  64  47  54  41  45  24  22  34  32  48  38  34  14 

C»'«««"» W  »  M  14  15  21  9  8  15  31  15  21  46  49  36  19  6  5  13  17  0  8 

Gymnasium 2  S  2  77  71  «  s?  52  49  44  38  39  74  90  74  79  81  76  59  a  93  96 

Inhrmarir           »  11  w  74  30  22  4  13  32  22  5  11  46  43  22  15  38  50  11  12  19  13 

Fullfmalibranaa g  31  22  24  30  22  4  u  y  u  „'  ^  jJJ  ^  „  54  „  g^  ,3  65  98  100 

Fraa  teitbooks --. S  5?  Si  Si  m  oe  «  S  76  M  97  12  90  97  97  99  74  98  82  84  95  90 

School  imsofficenl  number  01  tartboohs 2  |i  !i  ||  I7  *  66  51  M  M  47  85  57  si  67  59  71  91  76  53,  77  77 

Teits  under  4  years  old.     S  7?  ^  m  73  72  44  M  74  77  48  75  83  89  57  70  79  69  59  33*  81  95 

?;:;'itX'rJi^.'r:::;::::;:::::::::::::;:  S  73  «  «  m  »  6*1  S  8*  ii  83  70  50  43  42  48  90  ss  74  82  65  47 

Note:  In  this  Summary  sactMo.  the  group  identification,  are  abbraviatwl  as  lollows:  MA-Maiiear.  Amencan:  PR-Puarto  Riun:  IA-lodian;Amar«n:0A-Oriental  Amar«n:Nag.-Ne«ro:and 
Mai— maiority or  white. 

Table  2.— Parctnt  (aicapt  where  average  spacihad)  ol  pupils  in  secondary  schools  having  the  school  charKtaristics  named  at  lelt,  lall  1965 


NoomatropolitaR 


Melropolitsn 


Whole  nation 


North  and 
West 


South         Southwest      Northeast       Midwest 


South 


Southwest         West 


Charactoriitic 


PR       lA 


OA    Nag.    Maj.    Nag.    Mai.    Hag.    Ma|.    Nag.    Ma|.    Nag.    Ma|.    Nag.    Ma|.    Nag.    Ma|.    Nag.    Ma|.    Nag.      Maj. 


Age  ol  main  building:  j.  in  «•       «l  so  M  M       35  79  52  76  44  18  64  33  43  74  84  76  43  53  79 

»'p"-::::::::::::::::::::::  »  ^  «    i  »  »  f?    I  1  h  S  2  i?  S  !5  '!  'S  1  1  1  1 

A.rti^'^^.hr^:::::::::::::::::::::  i  i  ?    I  r  3^        I  !  I  i  S  ??  ?2  It  JJ  J§  2S  I?  S?  )\  2? 

Auditorium Si  55  ??       St  7?  ct  i(       li  ss  7«  7i  97  M  73  55       54  77  97  75  63  77  79 

««^ 78  S  S       83  M  "  51        52  38  63  71  71  "  90  75       76  52  80  70  77  99  95 

Gymnasium i!  2  o2       S  «  is  «       «6  S  90  88  9  67  97  99  100  89  90  92  97  100  100 

22''*?,r::"** S  S  It   S  S!  IS  »    If  w  »  9"  «  Is  «  iw  »  95  100  100  97  100  100 

Biology  laboratory    S  S  ««  94  M  M       97  U  91  92  95  99  99  100  100  94  100  100  97  100  100 

Cfcamistry  Uboratonr aoMS97MSM90M83  74  939299949683  100  96  97  76  100 

PtiySKS  laboratory «  Jl  2       7S  S       S6  32       24  17  32  38  19  47  79  68       57  a  72  69  97  96  80 

Language  laboratory «  Jl  77       m  70       75  47       56  53  45  3  47  96  99  70  83  83  83  74  85  71  87 

"»<Jf'"»nf--      g  "  "5       2  g?       g3  53        M  69  76  67  61  97  99  99  94  96  99  71  63  100  99 

Full-time  libranan Jf  ?i  ,«       i?  ?«  m  «       »  ?i  1?  «a  97  w  91  S7  39  58  34  98  97  99  86 

Fr«,tertbooks 55  «  90       96  85  95  M       99  79  91  r7  IM  94  99  98  IW  69  97  94  57  96  96 

^(^^^r^T^:::::::::::::.  S  5  S   ^  I  ^  1[   S  S  1^  ?3  «  55  «  5.    67  56  65  «  82  5,  v 

fr'iTX'rSirr.''".'"'^;;;;::::::;:;:;  «  w  ^63  SJ  *75  '62*  *5l  'd  «  «  'ii  "if  «  h  'n  «  'n  '^  ^  ^  »  54 

Note:  In  this  Summary  sactioii.  the  group  idaotiiicatWM  are  abbreviated  as  follows:  MA-Ma«ican  American;  PR-Puerto  Rican;  lA-lndian  American;  OA-Oritntal  American;  Neg.-Negro; 
and  Mai.— majority  ^'  white. 
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Usually  greater  than  the  majority-minor- 
ity differences,  however,  are  the  regional  dif- 
ferences. Table  2,  for  example,  shows  that 
96  percent  of  Negro  and  80  percent  of  white 
high  school  students  In  the  metropolitan 
Far  West  attend  schools  with  language  lab- 
oratories, compared  with  48  and  72  percent, 
respectively.  In  the  metropolitan  South,  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  higher  percentage  of 
Southern  schools  are  less  than  20  years  old. 

Finally,  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  these  statistics  reveal  only  majority- 
minority  average  differences  and  regional  av- 
erage differences;  they  do  not  show  the  ex- 
treme differences  that  would  be  found  by 
comparing  one  school  with  another. 

Programs 

Tables  3  and  4  summarize  some  of  the  sur- 
vey findings  about  the  school  curriculum, 
administration,  and  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. The  tables  are  organized  In  the  same 
way  as  tables  1  and  2  and  should  be  studied 
In  the  same  way,  again  with  particular  at- 
tention to  regional  differences. 

The  pattern  that  emerges  from  study  of 
these  tables  Is  similar  to  that  from  tables  1 
and  2.  Just  as  minority  groups  tend  to  have 
less  access  to  physical  facilities  that  seem 
to  be  related  to  academic  achievement,  so 
too  they  have  less  access  to  currlcular  and 
extracurricular  programs  that  would  seem 
to  have  such  a  relationship. 

Secondary  school  Negro  students  are  less 
likely  to  attend  schools  that  are  regionally 


accredited;  this  Is  particularly  pronounced 
In  the  South.  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  pupils 
have  less  access  to  college  preparatory  cur- 
rlculums  and  to  accelerated  currlculums; 
Puerto  Rlcans  have  less  access  to  vocational 
currlculums  as  well.  Less  Intelligence  testing 
Is  done  In  the  schools  attended  by  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Rlcans.  Finally,  white  students 
In  general  have  more  access  to  a  more  fully 
developed  program  of  extracurricular  activ- 
ities, in  particular  those  which  might  be  re- 
lated to  academic  matters  (debate  teams,  for 
example,  and  student  newspapers). 

Again,  regional  differences  are  striking.  For 
example,  100  percent  of  Negro  high  school 
students  and  97  percent  of  whites  in  the 
metropolitan  Far  West  attend  schools  having 
a  remedial  reading  teacher  (this  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  every  student  uses  the 
services  of  that  teacher,  but  simply  that  he 
has  access  to  them)  compared  with  46  per- 
cent and  66  percent,  respectively,  in  the 
metropolitan  South — and  4  percent  and  9 
percent  in  the  nonmetropolltan  Southwest. 
Principals  and  teachers 

The  following  tables  (6,  6a,  and  6b)  list 
some  characteristics  of  principals  and  teach- 
ers. On  table  5,  figures  given  for  the  whole 
Nation  of  all  minorities,  and  then  by  region 
for  Negro  and  white,  refer  to  the  percentages 
of  students  who  attend  schools  having  prin- 
cipals with  the  listed  characteristics.  Thus, 
line  one  shows  that  1  percent  of  white  ele- 
mentary pupils  attend  a  school  with  a  Negro 


principal,  and  that  66  percent  of  Negro  chU- 
dren  attend  a  school  with  a  Negro  principal. 

Tables  6a  and  6b  (referring  to  teachers' 
characteristics)  must  be  read  differently. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  percentage  of  teach- 
ers having  a  specified  characteristic  in  the 
schools  attended  by  the  "average"  pupil  of 
the  various  groups.  Thus,  line  one  on  table 
6a:  the  average  white  student  goes  to  an 
elementary  school  where  40  percent  of  the 
teachers  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
same  city,  town,  or  county;  the  average  Negro 
pupil  goes  to  a  school  where  53  percent  of  the 
teachers  have  lived  In  the  same  locality  most 
of  their  lives. 

Both  tables  list  other  characteristics  which 
offer  rough  indications  of  teacher  quaUty, 
Including  the  types  of  colleges  attended, 
years  of  teaching  experience,  salary,  educa- 
tional level  of  mother,  and  a  score  on  a  30- 
word  vocabulary  test.  The  average  Negro 
pupil  attends  a  school  where  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  teachers  appears  to  be  some- 
what less  able,  as  measured  by  these  Indi- 
cators, than  those  in  the  schoote  attended 
by  the  average  white  student. 

Other  items  on  these  tables  reveal  certain 
i,eacher  attitudes.  Thus,  the  average  white 
pupil  attends  a  school  where  61  percent  of 
the  white  teachers  would  not  choose  to  move 
to  another  school,  whereas  the  average  Negro 
attends  a  school  where  46  percent  would  not 
choose  to  move. 


TABLE  J.-PERCENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  HAVING  THE  CHARACTERISTIC  NAMED  AT  LEFT,  FALL  1965 


Characteristic 


Nonmetropolltan 


Metropolitan 


Whole  nation 


North  and 
West 


South         Southwest      Northeast       Midwest  South         Southwest         *«^ 

MA      PR       Ia"   'oA    Nn.    Mai.    fi^T^    ^i^TS^    ^^^T^    Neg.    Maj.    Nag.    Maj.    N,g.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.      Maj. 


21 
31 
41 
34 
43 


Regionally  accredited  schools 

Music  teacher    

Remedial  reading  teKher 

Aaelerated  curriculum 

Low  IQ  classes  .   

Speech  impairment  classes * Jl 

Use  ol  intelligence  test 93 

Assignment  practice  other  than  araa  or  ope* 6 

Use  ol  trKking 

Teachers  having  tenure 

Principal  salary  $9,000  and  above. 

School  newspaper 

Boys'  interscholastic  athletics 

Girls'  interscholastic  athletics 

Band 

Drama  club 

Debate  team 


37 
68 

51 
23 
55 
35 
71 
26 
6 


27 
34 
45 
32 
44 
44 
77 
11 
47 
68 
52 
29 
44 
29 
63 
37 
4 


26 

22 

41 

33 

35 

41 

42 

37 

44 

56 

42 

58 

90 

95 

9 

b 

40 

34 

69 

79 

56 

69 

35 

37 

SI 

47 

36 

32 

64 

76 

32 

33 

4 

7 

27 
24 
39 
29 
54 
41 
88 
12 
44 
70 
51 
28 
41 
26 
66 
38 
5 


28 

35- 

39 

40 

48 

51 

95 

6 
36 
64 
51 
29 
43 
26 
72 
29 

4 


38 

22 
37 
47 
54 

34 
85 

6 
36 
70 
45 
39 
71 
37 
82 
43 

9 


29 

16 

22 

43 

26 

17 

46 

15 

11 

?fi 

28 

24 

48 

30 

29 

49 

13 

11 

93 

80 

91 

1 

27 

20 

28 

38 

25 

64 

34 

49 

34 

12 

12 

43 

25 

26 

67 

51 

51 

35 

39 

38 

81 

39 

40 

33 

50 

31 

3 

14 

6 

59 
37 
12 
32 
47 
27 
92 
26 
38 

7 
22 

8 
59 
40 
54 
25 
10 


39 
42 
26 
13 
25 
22 
90 

2 

23 
36 
36 

6 
72 
44 
76 
25 

6 


34 
34 
73 
34 
60 
59 
73 

7 
66 
100 
95 
28 
22 
19 
67 
34 

1 


24 

49 
58 
47 
51 
73 
91 

4 
50 
98 
86 
31 
22 
14 
73 
32 

3 


52 
38 
60 
21 
73 
86 
97 

1 
40 
94 
92 
31 
43 
17 
77 
36 

0 


49 
32 
17 
28 
45 
67 
99 

2 
38 
76 
72 
24 
46 
17 
86 
29 

0 


21 
21 
28 
19 
48 
20 
92 
12 
45 
51 
30 
29 
38 

2 
66 
35 

3 


35 

42 

17 

23 

31 

18 

41 

34 

33 

63 

51 

34 

100 

97 

77 

0 

35 

50 

58 

64 

26 

35 

27 

22 

22 

43 

6 

29 

85 

52 

23 

33 

6 

16 

23 
61 
29 
76 
66 
23 
98 

0 
48 
39 
14 
11 
54 
43 
33 

2 
\  8 


22 
9 
66 
43 
77 
86 
98 
4 
36 
92 
98 
31 
34 
25 
95 
37 
0 


9 
13 
70 
73 
75 
82 
99 

1 
40 
90 
99 
31 
22 
18 
94 
36 

2 


Note:  In  this  Summary  section,  the  group  identifications 
and  Maj.— majority  or  white. 


are  abbreviated  as  lollows:  MA-Mexican  American;  PR-Puerto  Rican;  lA-lndian  American;  OA-Oriental  American;  Neg.-Negro; 


TABLE  4.-PERCENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  HAVING  THE  CHARACTERISTIC  NAMED  AT  LEFT.  FALL  1965 


Nonmetropolltan 


Metropolitan 


Characteristic 


Whole  nation 


North  and 
West 


South 


Southwest     Northeast       Midwest         South        Southwest        mvA 


MA      PR       lA      OA    Neg.    Maj. 


Neg.    Maj.    Nag.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Nag.      Maj. 


Regionally  aaredited  schools 2 

Music  teacher,  lulltime. J* 


College  preparatory  curriculum 9| 

Vocational  curriculum * 

Remedial  reading  teacher I »' 


Vocational  cu 

Remedial  rea^,..,, ,• „ 

Accelerated  curriculum \ ^i 

Low  IQclasses \ *J 

Speech  impairment  classes V '' 

Usaof  intelligence  test - »i 

Assignment  prKtice  other  than  araa  or  open....       « 

Useol  tracking ^» 

Teachers  having  tenure 

Principal 's  salary  $9,000  and  above 

School  newspaper 

Boys'  interscholastic  athletics 
Girls'  interscholastic  athletics. 

Band 

Drama  club 

Debate  team 


65 
73 
89 
94 
58 
92 
95 
51 


78 
94 
90 
50 
76 
60 
56 
58 
57 
20 


9b 
90 
33 
88 

93 
32 


71 
88 
96 

55 
55 
66 
SO 
28 
84 
9 
79 
71 
73 
86 
98 
59 
92 
89 
46 


86 

96 
98 
68 
81 
80 
85 
51 
86 
3 

85 
85 
91 
97 
99 
37 
98 
92 
50 


68 
85 
88 

56 
S3 
61 
54 
21 
80 
19 
75 
61 
66 
80 
95 
57 
91 
92 
39 


76 
88 

96 
55 
52 
66 
49 
31 
89 
4 
74 
72 
72 
89 
98 
54 
95 
93 
52 


69 
87 
98 
49 
35 


18 
79 
5 
41 
47 
54 
71 
99 
32 
90 
75 
43 


65 
87 
95 
64 
32 
46 
47 
33 
93 
0 
48 
73 
64 
72 
99 
32 
97 
91 
48 


40 
65 
74 
51 
24 
46 
23 
10 
83 
32 
55 
33 
31 
SO 


59 
61 
92 
62 
20 
58 
20 

6 

90 
14 
57 
41 
37 

81 


30 
85 
81 
52 

4 
25 
46 

1 


62 
77 
83 
34 
9 
25 
12 
11 


97      100 
2         0 


97      100 
80       69 


80 
87 
27 


76 
75 
36 


21 
2 
59 
67 
96 
89 
84 
91 
80 


24 
3 

63 
71 
93 
81 
81 
88 
67 


74 
95 
93 
42 
81 
60 
75 
43 
59 
14 
94 
100 
99 
95 
80 
51 
92 
92 
27 


74 
97 
99 
35 
66 
82 
62 
44 
87 
5 

92 
98 
99 
93 
95 
60 
97 
88 
46 


75 
96 


86 
96 


99 

100 

60 

60 

62 

57 

64 

78 

86 

59 

48 

42 

86 

86 

0 

0 

74 

90 

97 

83 

76 

91 

99 

97 

100 

97 

SO 

43 

100 

100 

93 
49 


99 
69 


72 

81 

92 

86 

87 

100 

91 

82 

87 

100 

89 

82 

58 

21 

89 

80 

46 

65 

63 

62 

7? 

81 

87 

bb 

37 

34 

64 

14 

n 

10 

14 

3 

78 

100 

94 

75 

36 

9 

4 

0 

80 

80 

92 

82 

50 

79 

24 

lb 

61 

46 

86 

18 

87 

100 

66 

94 

93 

100 

95 

lUO 

45 

SO 

89 

97 

93 

too 

99 

100 

94 

94 

100 

97 

42 

58 

68 

63 

100 

99 

100 

65 

100 

74 

98 

4S 

89 

0 

99 

96 

100 

100 

100 

38 

100 

100 

37 


100 

97 

100 

65 

97 

78 

97 

52 

90 

8 

93 

88 

100 

100 

100 

35 

100 

100 

48 


Note:  In  this  Summary  section,  the  group  identifications  are  abbreviated  as  follows 
Maj— majority  or  white. 


MA— Mexican  American: 


PR-Puerto  Rican;  IA-lndianAmerican;OA-Oriental American; Neg.-Negro;and 
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UWil  S-MRCENT  Of  «I«IS  IN  tUMCNTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  HAVING  PRINCIPALS  WITH  CHARACTERISTIC  NAMED  AT  LEFT.  FALL  W5 


NomMtropelltM 


Mtlropolitan 


Whol*  natioa 


Norttitnd 
Wtst 


Smith         So«t*w«t      North««t       Midwwl  South         Southwest         Wwt 


Char  Kitf  otic 


MA      PR 


,A       OA    N.|.    M.|.     Nn.     M«l      Nn.     "Mi.     N.,.     M.|.     Nn-    "il-     H^-    M«i.    N.I-    M.|.    Na«.    Mtj.     N^.      M«l. 


Elomenttnr  schools; 

N«»ro  pnnciprt 16  "  U 

hUiontK  pnncipjl  .            2  il  ?? 

Pnncip*!  with  »t  l«»$t  MA «5  M  77 

Principal  would  ktop  iMifhtoftoed  school 

dtsp<tt  rKtal  imbalance  Hi? 

Principal  approves  compensatory  educalran  66  6>  61 
Principal  would  deliberately  mii  (acuity  tor . 

Most  minority  pupils  .  J?  if  S 

Miied  puptts ri  is  ?i 

Almost  all  maiority  pupth 17  30  1» 

Seeoodary  schools;  •  i»  ? 

Nefro  prinapal     '  Y  ' 

Maiority  principrt 5  Si  li 

Principal  wrth  at  lew*  MA •.  91  97  94 

Principal  would  keep  neighborhood  sthooJ  .  „  m 

despite  racul  imbalanca  1„  V,  n 

Principal  approves  compensatory  education.  M  W  /3 
Principal  would  deliberately  mi« faculty  lof; 

Motly  minonty  pupils JJ  *l  Jl 

Miiao  puwis                  -••  **  *'  ' 

Almost  allmaionty  popih 22  32  23 


12 
77 
t6 

S2 
70 

47 
42 
25 


M 
39 
>4 

4S 

72 

4S 

44 

3S 


I 
95 

SO 

6S 
59 

43 
35 

14 


3       61  I 

76       37       95 
94       96       93 


33 
94 

70 
57 
43 


32 
7> 


56 

71 


M       51 

46       40 

39        14 


13 
79 
69 

58 

63 

31 
46 
19 

S 

79 
«9 

54 

73 

50 
40 
17 


0 
90 
69 

67 
60 


40 
13 

0 
87 
85 

49 

59 

53 

39 

9 


86 

7 
65 

39 

61 


2 
91 
64 

67 

46 


41  43 
37  35 
29         3 


85 

10 
92 

41 
66 

41 
36 
23 


0 
94 

90 

73 
55 

49 

19 
1 


69 
24 
86 

58 

52 

43 
35 

18 

68 

25 
90 

27 

81 

57 
37 
32 


I 
97 
91 

67 
58 

35 

26 

3 

0 

98 
90 

52 
49 

43 

7 
1 


9 
86 

98 

38 

76 

56 
50 
M 

22 
75 
97 

25 
75 

41 
37 
35 


1 
97 
90 

53 
64 

37 
32 
18 

0 
99 

97 

53 
79 

50 
37 
20 


28 
69 

98 

61 
82 

51 
50 
42 

36 

64 

100 

tt 

71 

46 

18 
14 


0 
94 
92 

80 
63 

40 
34 
15 

4 

95 

100 

55 
79 

71 
56 
29 


94 

I 

83 

48 

67 

43 

40 
34 

97 
3 

97 

18 
80 

53 
57 
48 


2 

97 
74 

71 
46 


28 
7 

0 

100 

93 

91 
57 

U 

32 

0 


64  0 

29      100 
95       85 


78 

7S 

52 
46 
33 

82 

18 
94 

80 
100 

85 

47 
70 


67 
52 

45 

23 

1 

0 

100 

86 

64 

80 

86 

46 

1 


3 

95 
96 

29 
92 

61 
52 
41 

10 
90 
100 

14 
100 

92 
82 
78 


0 
99 

94 

53 
76 

57 
42 
37 

0 
99 

100 

28 
100 

65 
55 
26 


^      7r~.  Zr     ..-.  ..  bji^.  ■•a_M..irM  AaMTcan   PR— Puerto  RicaM:  lA— Indian  American;0A—OrieflUI  American;  Net —Nnro; and 

Hale;  In  this  Summary  sKticn,  t^e  (rcup  Klentifcaticrs  are  abbreviated  as  follows  MA-Mwica*  Aniwean.  ni    rueno  nan. 

Mtj.— maiority  or  white. 

TABLE  6A  -CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  BY  THE  AVERAGE  WHITE  AND  MINORITY  PUPIL-PERCENT  OF  TEACHERS  WITH  CHARACTERISTIC 

NAM  to    Al    LLrl,    rWLL    1^0» 


Nonmetrepolitan 


Metropolitan 


Whole  natHM 


North  and 
West 


South 


Southwest      NorthMst       Midwest 


South 


Southwest        West 


CharacterstK 


MA      PR       lA 


Percent  teachers  who  spent  most  ot  Me  » 
present  city.  town,  or  county 

Average  leachet  verbal  score  i . . -j_^  -  -  ■■---•-  • 

Perieent  teachers  maiored  in  acadeMK  MMieta. 

Pwcent  teachers  who  attended  collece  net 
offarmg  graduate  degrees    

Percent  teachers  Jttended  college  with  pre- 
dominantly white  student  enrollment. . 

Average  educational  level  o«  teacher's  mother 
(score)'  ---v.- 

Average  highest  der»«  ••"•<» 

Avwage  teacher-years  •>?«««• 

Average  teacher  salar>($1.00(ri) 

Average  pupils  per  teacher --- 

Percent  teachers  would  net  chaos*  to  move  to 
another  school ..:     ■._ 

Percent  teachers  plan  to  continue  until  rnrt- 
ment      ..  

Percent  teachers  prater  white  pupils. 

Percent  teachers  approve  compensatory  educa- 
tion  — 

Percent  Negro  teachers 

Percent  White  teachers... 


37 
22 
19 

39 

79 


54 

22 
18 

41 

70 


35 
22 
17 

37 

85 


39 
23 
21 


53 

20 
17 


3.7  3.5  3.7 

3. 1  3. 1  3. 1 

13  12  12 

5. 9  6.  0  6. 1 

30  30  30 


32  53 

83  39 

3. 8  3. 5 

3  1  3. 2 

12  13 

6.6  6  0 


40 
23 
16 

37 

97 


34 
23 

16 

48 

81 


3. 7  3. 4 

3.0  2.8 

12  12 

6. 0  5. 8 


28       20       28       26 


40 
24 
18 

38 


3.5 
2.8 

13 

5  7 

25 


•t8 

Mai. 

Nag. 

Mai. 

Net 

Mai. 

Net 

Mai. 

Ne(. 

Mai. 

54 

17 
12 

55 
22 
14 

40 
20 
16 

31 
22 
22 

64 

22 
19 

51 
23 
17 

55 
22 
17 

39 
23 

15 

69 
19 
18 

37 
23 
16 

63       47        44 


30 


45       38       39       40 


72 


35  18 

21  24 

9  7 

44  26 


Mai. 


97       28       93       73       97       75       97 


95       43 


2.9 
3.1 

14 
4.7 

32 


3. 5  3. 6 

3.0  3.4 

16  14 

5.0  5.5 

27  23 


58 

44 

27 

56 
19 
78 


57 

42 
21 

59 

30 
67 


59       59       55       65 


60       49       73       57 


41 
26 

56 
14 
83 


39 

20 

64 

15 
79 


45 

7 

61 
65 
32 


37 
37 

SC 
2 
97 


42 
22 

S3 

17 
82 


35 
32 

St 

1 

99 


50 
6 

55 

90 

8 


51 
57 

47 
2 

96 


57 
10 

53 

75 
24 


3.7 
3.3 

13 
5.4 

26 


55 

45 

44 


3.6 

3.2 
11 

7.2 
27 

S3 

31 
8 

69 
31 
67 


3. 7     3. 7 
XI     3.1 


3.6 

3.0 
II       11       14 
7. 1     7. 0     6. 5 
26       29 


3.  5  4.  2 

3.2  3.0 

14  10 

5  2  5. 0 

28       28  30 


3.8  3.8 

3.  5  3.  2 

13  11 

5.9  5.1 
30  42 


49       63       61       76       63 


32 
18 

66 

2 
97 


34 

12 


31 
37 


65  55 
40  2 
58       98 


51 
1 

59 

96 

2 


34 

S7 

49 
4 

96 


W 

12 

56 

65 
32 


46 
48 

54 

1 

98 


24 
22 
23 

22 


4.1 

3.3 

11 

7.8 
30 

55 

41 
8 

73 
22 
69 


24 

24 
22 

21 


4.2 

3.1 

10 

7.3 
31 

66 

34 
31 

66 

2 
59 


I  Scare  is  the  average  number  ol  conect  items  on  a  30- item  verbal  facility  'est 

EdSUtiSl  altoiniSent  scored  from  \-i  (lowest  to  h'lh"'  ; *,'*«"»*»"^.^'?^KiXV5i^« 
» H«hestdegree  earned  scored  from  1^  (lowest  to  h^hest);  3  represents  a  bachelors  degree. 


Note  In  this  Summary  section,  the  group  identifieatiOM  are  abbreviated  »«•<>!'»«:•**- 
Meican  Ameiican.  PR  Puerto  Rican.  lA-lndian  American;  OA-Oriental  Ameiican,  Neg.- 
Negro:  and  Ma|.— rnaioiity  or  whito. 


Student  body  chaTOCteristica 
Tables  7  and  8  present  dato  about  certain 
ctaaracterlsUcs  of  the  student  bodies  attend- 
ing various  schools.  These  tables  mu»t  be 
read  the  same  as  those  immediately  pre- 
ceding. UxAlng  at  the  sixth  Item  on  table  7, 
one  should  read;  the  average  white  high 
school  student  attends  a  school  in  which 
83  percent  of  hU  classmates  report  that  there 
are  encyclopedias  in  their  homes.  This  does 
not  mean  that  82  percent  of  all  white  pupils 
have  encyclopedias  at  home,  although  ob- 
viously that  would  be  approximately  true. 
In  short,  these  tables  attempt  to  describe 
the  characterlsUcs  of  the  student  bodies 
with  which  the  "average"  white  or  minority 
student  goes  to  school. 

Clear  differences  are  found  on  these  Items. 
The  average  Negro  has  fewer  classmates 
Whose  mothers  graduated  from  high  school: 
his  classmates  more  frequently  are  members 
of  large  rather  than  small  families;  they  are 
less  often  enrolled  in  a  college  preparatory 
curriculum:  they  have  taUten  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  courses  In  English,  mathematics,  for- 
eign language,  and  science. 


On  most  Items,  the  other  nUnortty  groups 
fall  between  Negroes  and  whites,  but  closer 
to  whites,  in  the  extent  to  which  each  char- 
acteristic Is  typical  of  their  classmates. 

Again,  there  are  substantial  variations  In 
the  magnitude  of  the  differences,  with  the 
difference  usuaUy  being  greater  in  the  South- 
em  States. 

ACHIZyZMXNT    IW    TH«    PT7»LIC    SCHOOLS 

The  schools  bear  many  responsibilities. 
Among  the  most  Important  la  the  teachl;ig 
of  certain  Intellectual  skllU  such  as  reading, 
writing,  calculating,  and  problem  solving. 
One  way  of  assessing  the  educaUonal  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  schools  Is  to  measure 
how  well  they  perform  thU  task.  Standard 
achievement  tests  are  available  to  measure 
these  skills,  and  several  such  teeU  were  ad- 
ministered In  this  survey  to  pupils  at  grades 
1,3.6,  9,  and  13. 

These  tests  do  not  measure  Intelligence, 
nor  attitudes,  nor  qualities  of  character. 
Furthermore,  they  are  not,  nor  are  they  In- 
tended to  be.  "ctilture  free."  Quite  the  re- 
verse: they  are  culture  bound.  What  they 
measure  are  the  skills  which  are  among  the 


most  Important  In  our  society  for  getting  a 
good  Job  and  moving  up  to  a  better  one,  and 
for  full  participation  In  an  Increasingly 
technical  world.  Consequently,  a  pupil's  test 
results  at  the  end  of  public  school  provide 
a  good  measure  of  the  rtuige  of  opportunities 
open  to  him  as  he  finishes  school — a  wide 
range  of  choice  of  Jobs  or  colleges  If  these 
skills  are  very  high;  a  very  narrow  range  that 
Includes  only  the  most  menial  Jobs  If  these 
skills  are  very  low. 

Table  0  gives  an  overall  Illustration  of  the 
test  results  for  the  various  groups  by  tabu- 
lating nationwide  median  scores  (the  score 
which  divides  the  group  In  half)  for  Ist- 
grade  and  12th-grade  pupils  on  the  tests 
used  m  those  grades.  For  example,  half  of 
the  white  I3th-grade  pupils  had  scores  above 
63  on  the  nonverbal  test  and  half  had  scores 
below  63.  (Scores  on  each  test  at  each  grade 
level  were  standardized  so  that  the  average 
over  the  national  sample  equaled  60  and 
the  standard  deviation  equaled  10.  This 
means  that  for  all  pupils  In  the  Nation, 
about  10  percent  would  score  below  40  and 
about  10  percent  above  00) . 
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TABLE  6B.-CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  BY  THE  AVERAGE  WHITE  AND  MINORITY  PUPIL.  FALL  1965 


Characteristic 


Nonmatropoliton 


Metropolitan 


Whole  Nation 


North  and 
West 


South 


Southwest     Northeast       Midwest         South        Southwest        West 


MA      PR      lA      OA    Net.    Mai.    Neg.    Mai.    Neg.    Mai.    Neg.   Mai.    Neg.    Mai.    Neg.    Mai-    Neg.    Mai.    Neg.    Mai-    Neg.     Mai- 


Percent  of  leKhers  who  spent  most  of  life  in                             »i       3fi       41       34       20       23       38       48       35       28       62       49  34       31  52       41  37       19       22         25* 

Av'e^ir.^-'ll.I-b."-":^::::::"::::::  "    2I    IJ    I!    2*}    ^    n    iJ    ?f    2!    I    2J    22    23  22    23  21    23  21    24    23    24 

Percent  of  teachers  maiored  In  academic  wb-       3^       ,5       3,       ^q       3,       ^q       39       36       37       35       30       32       40       46  35       41  4?       41  25       36       38        41 

'hl&;:l^C^'^'^*^'^.      26       27       27       20       44       31       33       31       52       44       32       17       25       29  38       34  64       42  42       22       16         13 

'^ri,!:;;?r/:^h::tt:an,SI&"*.      90       86       92       86       44       48       90       99       is       99       31       98       85       98  75       97  8       97  29       99       90        95 

Average  educational  level  of  teachers  mother                                                                                          .     j^     jg  35     35  37     3,  jg     43  3.4     3.7  4.1       4.0 

(score)> - JJ     3.5     3.8     3.7      3.6     3.8     3.6     3.8     |.3     JS     |.r     |J  »J     |-  3^^     3.3  3.4     3.3  3.6       3.5 

JSll'^JI.'U't^Vr""''::::::-::::::  '^    ^    i?    i«    »    ^    »  '2?  S2  M  "  S!  M    20  25    24  26    25  2s    26    23    23 

''Ta^rS^.V'i'iS?*'**''''''."''.'*"**''"."'''*.      49       48       48       48       46       51       39       42       42       59       48       63       51       55  45       49  50       62  55       51       42        47 

Pereentoge  of  toaehirs  plan  tbciiitinu,  until       „       .,       ,.       ^       ,-       3,       25       jS       35       36       43       43       44       38  37       31  36       23  37       30       44        41 

Pe7rto7e"o..eachers  prefer  White  puVns.--..-.:      »       U       iJ       ^3       i       ?2       H       S       1       H       ^       48        8       14  11       31  2       52  7       38       10        21 

^rrtS.v''''*-^*'':'':!.".^:**.'".'*.  si  f,  «  68  66  60  »  62  g  49  59  so  72  67  «  »  s   ^  5J  «o  15  1 

Pejcen,  Negro a;^;--::::::::::::::;:;::  j?    I    4    7I    H    9^    w    9?    ?!    9!    ^°    9i    7§    96  64    97  3    99  20   »    82    m 

« Highest  degree  earned  scored  from  1-6  (lowest  to  highest);  3  represents  a  Bachelors  degree.    Negro;  and  Maj.-maionty  or  white. 

TABLE  7.-F0R  THE  AVERAGE  MINORITY  OR  WHITE  PUPIU  THE  PERCENT  OF  FELLOW  PUPILS  WITH  THE  SPECIFIED  CHARACTERISTICS.  FALL  1965 

NonmeUopolitan  MetropoHton 

Whole  nation                     "'wUrt""        South        Southwest     Northeast  Midwest  South  Southwest        West 

Level  01  school  and  pupil  charKterWIcs         MA      PR      lA     OA    Neg.    Mai.    ^^^iTl^^i.    Neg.    Mai.    Neg.    Mai.  Neg.    Mai-  Neg.    Maj.  Neg.    M.j.  Neg.    Mai.  Neg.     Maj. 


Elementary  schools: 

Mostly  white  classmates  last  year 59 

All  while  teachers  last  year 75 

Encyclopedia  In  home S2 

Secondary  schools :  ,, 

Mostly  white  classmates  last  year 72 

All  white  teachers  last  year 73 

■     Encyclopedia  in  home 77 

Mother  high  school  graduate  or  more 49 

"    Taking  college  preparatory  course 36 

Taking  some  vocational  course i 27 

2H  years  or  mora  of  science ; 36 

1^  years  or  more  of  language » 37 

3H  years  or  more  ol  English » 77 

2Hy**rsor  more  of  math 47 


52 
68 

57 

S6 

57 
76 
47 
38 
30 
38 
41 
73 
45 


66 

77 
64 

72 
75 
75 
50 
35 
28 
38 
35 
80 
44 


63 
74 
70 

57 
S7 
82 
53 
41 
32 
38 
43 
76 
47 


19 
S3 
54 

10 
25 
69 
40 
32 
27 
39 
35 
69 
44 


89 
88 

75 

91 
89 
82 
58 
41 
23 
42 
40 
83 
49 


59 
71 
62 

77 
79 
76 
51 
29 
22 
41 
29 
68 
40 


91 
89 

72 

96 
93 
78 
58 

35 
24 
41 
30 
78 
39 


17 
S3 
36 

12 
II 
52 
23 
22 
23 
41 
25 
66 
43 


91 
87 
65 

94 
93 
75 
45 
33 
20 
38 
26 
89 
46 


19 
57 
48 

23 
23 
66 
44 

28 
25 
47 
19 
75 
50 


72 
85 
64 


90 
75 
48 
32 
20 
39 
23 
84 
52 


33 
60 
71 

41 
44 

82 
51 
39 
30 
43 
49 
79 
47 


87 
89 
84 

90 
84 
87 
63 
53 
20 
55 
60 
91 
73 


26 
52 
60 

40 
45 
80 
49 
43 
28 
32 
36 
73 
41 


91 
88 

80 

89 
88 

86 
63 
46 
25 
38 
U 
79 
50 


7 

49 
51 

4 

3 
67 
37 
34 
27 
43 
38 
67 
46 


91 
89 
80 

95 
92 
88 
58 

W 

16 
43 
44 
89 
55 


27 
51 
S7 

14 
16 
73 
41 
29 
37 
42 
34 
71 
58 


91 
89 
72 

96 
95 
83 
49 
31 
38 
31 
23 
87 
45 


20 
52 
64 

35 
46 
78 
53 
34 
35 
26 
37 
63 
37 


86 
85 
S3 

81 
79 
83 

65 
46 

30 
34 
SO 
72 
47 


Noto:  in  this  Summaryaedion.  the. group  identific.tion..r..bbr«l.ted.,follo.«:M*-Mexic.n    American;    PR-Puerto    Rican;    lA-lndian    American;    OA^riental 
Neg.-Negro:  ..uJ^M.r^  ,  J^J'^^^^v^^ce  ^.nqriTY  OR  WHITE  PUPIL.  THE  PERCENT  OF  FELLOW  PUPILS  WITH  THE  SPECIFIED  CHARACTERISTICS.  FALL  1965 


American; 


Secondary  school  pupil  characteristk 


Nonmetropolitan 


Metropolitan 


Whole  nation 


North  and 
West 


South         Southwest      Northeast       Midwest  South         Southwest         ^tsX 


MA      PR       lA 


OA    Neg.    Mai.    Neg.    Mai.    Neg.    Mai.    Neg.    Mai.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Mai.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.      Maj. 


Mother  not  reared  in  city 

Real  father  at  home 

Real  mother  at  home — 

Five  or  more  brothers  and  sisters 

Mother  expects  best  in  class 

Parents  daily  discuss  school 

Father  expects  at  least  college  graduate 38 

Mother  expects  at  least  college  graduate 41 

Parents  attend  PTA -..-ir-ili-      * 

Parents  read  to  child  regularty  betore  he  narted 


45 
77 
90 
28 
48 
47 


33 
71 
88 
27 
49 
46 
34 
39 
38 


44 

75 
90 
30 
45 
44 
35 
39 
34 


33 
84 
89 
27 
42 
42 
37 
41 
37 


45 

64 
85 
44 
62 
49 
38 
44 
SI 


42 
83 
92 
20 
43 
47 
37 
41 
37 


58 

80 
90 
30 
47 
44 
36 
41 
36 


50 
84 

92 
24 
39 
44 

32 
35 
40 


64 
65 
82 
56 
71 
51 
33 
42 
59 


65 
84 
93 
23 
55 
51 
37 
40 
37 


53 
64 
82 
54 

67 
52 
39 
48 
SO 


61 
8S 
94 
23 
54 
54 
44 
45 
34 


25 
67 
88 

25 
SO 
SO 
33 
38 
43 


19 
83 
92 
IS 
41 
52 
39 
42 
37 


35 
70 
90 
34 
49 
W 
36 
43 
45 


32 
84 
92 
19 
38 
45 
38 
41 
36 


45 
58 

83 
48 
69 
53 
39 
48 
61 


42 
84 
92 
13 
49 
53 
44 
45 
44 


48 
55 
83 
47 
71 
51 
4S 
52 
42 


60 
84 
94 
17 
51 
43 
45 
50 
26 


34 
62 
86 
36 

53 
43 
37 
43 
36 


school. 


25       28       24       24       30       26 


24       30       25       32 


23       32       31       27       27       33       29       31       21 


33 
74 
88 

21 
41 
44 
40 
44 
30 

27 


Noto:  In  this  Summary  section,  the  group  identifications  are  abbrevUted  as  tollows:  MA-Mexican  American;  PR-Puerto  Rican;  lA-lndian  American; 
and  Mai.-ma|ority  or  white.  ^^^^^  9._NATI0NWIDE  MEDIAN  TEST  SCORES  FOR  1ST-  AND  12TH-GRADE  PUPILS,  FALL  1965 


OA— Orientol  American;  Neg.— Negro; 


Racial  or  ethnic  group 


Test 


Puerto 
Ricans 


Indian 
Americans 


Mexican- 
Americans 


Orientol 
Americans 


Negro 


Majority 


1st  grade: 

Nonverbal ► 

Vertial Y 

12th  grade:  > 

NonvertMl 4- 

Vertial •<■ 

Reading -)- 

Mathematics -i-W- 

General  inlormatioa —  9l» 

Average  of  the  5  testo ..."^V. 

OXVI 18t— Part  3 


" 

45.8 
44.9 

43.3 
43.1 
42.6 
43.7 
41.7 
43.1 

53.0 
47.8 

47.1 
43.7 
44.3 
45. 9 
44.7 
45.1 

50.1 
46.5 

45.0 
43.8 
44.2 
45.5 
43.3 
44.4 

56.6 
51.6 

51. 6 
49.6 
48.8 

51.3 
49L0 
S0.1 

43.4 
4S.4 

40.9 
4a9 
42.2 
41.8 

4a6 

41.1 

54.1 
53.2 

52.0 
52.1 

" 

51.9 
51.8 
SL2 

.. 

S2.0 

— 
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with  some  exceptions— notably  Oriental 
Americans— the  average  minority  pupil 
scores  distinctly  lower  on  these  testa  at  ev«y 
rtvel  than  the  average  white  pupil.  The 
minority  pupils'  scores  are  as  much  as  one 
standard  deviation  below  the  majority  pu- 
pils' scores  In  the  1st  grade.  At  the  12th 
grade  reeults  of  tests  in  the  same  verbal 
and  nonverbal  skills  show  that.  In  every  case, 
the  minority  scores  are  farther  below  the 
majority  than  are  the  Ist-graders  For  some 
groups,  the  relative  decline  Is  negligible:  for 
others.   It   Is  large. 

Purthermore.     a     constant     difference     in 
standard  deviations  over  the  various  grades 
represents  an  increasing  difference  In  grade 
level    gap.    For    example,    Negroes    in    the 
metropolitan  Northeast  are  about  11  stand- 
ard deviations  below  whites  In  the  same  re- 
gion at  grades  6.  9.  and  12.  But  at  grade  6 
this  represents  16  years  behind:  at  grade  9. 
2  4  years:  and  at  grade  12.  3  3  years.  Thus,  by 
this  measure,  the  deficiency  In  achievement 
Is    progressively    greater    for    the    minority 
pupils  at  progressively  higher  grade  leveU. 
For  most  minority  groups,  then,  and  most 
particularly  the  Negro,  schools  provide  little 
opportunity  for  them  to  overcome  thU  Initial 
deficiency:   In  fact  they  fall  farther  behind 
the  white  majority  In  the  development  of 
several  skills  which  are  critical  to  making  a 
living  and  participating  fully  In  modern  so- 
ciety   Whatever  may  be  the  comblnaUon  of 
nonscbool  factors— poverty,  community  at- 
titudes,  low  educational   level  of   parents— 
which  put  minority  children  at  a  dUadvan- 
tage   in   verbal   and   nonverbal   skills  when 
thev  enter  the  first  grade,  the  fact  U  the 
schools  have  not  overcome  It. 

Some  points  should  be  borne  In  mind  In 
reading  the  table.  First,  the  differences 
shown  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  some 
minority  children  perform  better  than  many 
white  children.  A  difference  of  one  stand- 
ard deviation  In  median  scores  means  that 
about  84  percent  of  the  children  In  the  lower 
group  are  below  the  median  of  the  majority 
students— but  50  percent  of  the  white  chil- 
dren are  themselvee  below  that  median  as 

well. 

A  second  point  of  qualification  concerns 
regional  differences.  By  grade  12.  both  white 
and  Negro  students  In  the  South  score  be- 
low their  counterparts— white  and  Negro — 
in  the  North  In  addition.  Southern  Negroes 
score  farther  below  Southern  whites  than 
Northern  Negroes  score  below  Northern 
whites.  The  consequences  of  this  patten 
can  be  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  12th 
grade  Negro  In  the  nonmetropolltan  South 
Is  0  8  standard  deviation  below — or.  In  terms 
of  years.  1.9  years  behind— the  Negro  In  the 
metropolitan  Northeast,  though  at  grade  1 
there  Is  no  such  regional  difference. 

Finally,  the  test  scores  at  grade  12  ob- 
viously do  not  take  account  of  those  pupils 
who  have  left  school  before  reaching  the 
senior  year  In  the  metropolitan  North  and 
West.  20  percent  of  the  Negroes  of  ages  16 
and  17  are  not  enrolled  In  school— a  higher 
dropout  percentage  than  In  either  the  metro- 
politan or  nonmetropolltan  South.  If  It  Is 
the  case  that  some  or  many  of  the  Northern 
dropouts  performed  poorly  when  they  were 
In  school,  the  Negro  achievement  In  the 
North  mav  be  artificially  elevated  because 
some  of  those  who  achieved  more  poorly 
have  left  school. 
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RELATION  OF  ACH1KVM«NT  TO  SCHOOL 
>  CHARACTTBISTICS 

If  100  Students  within  a  school  take  a 
certain  test,  there  Is  likely  to  be  great  varia- 
tion In  their  scores.  One  student  may  score 
97  percent,  another  13:  several  may  score  78 
percent.  This  represents  variability  In 
achievement  within  the  particular  school. 

It  Is  possible,  however,  to  compute  the 
average  of  the  scores  made  by  the  students 
within  that  school  and  to  compare  It  with 
the  average  score,  or  achievement,  of  pupils 
within  another  school,  or  many  other  schools. 


These  comparisons  then  represent  variations 
between  schools. 

When  one  sees  that  the  average  score  on 
a  verbal  achievement  test  in  school  X  Is  55 
and  In  school  Y  is  72.  the  natural  question 
to  ask  Is:  What  accounts  for  the  difference? 
There  are  many  factors  that  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  difference  This  analysis  con- 
centrates on  one  cluster  of  those  factors  It 
attempt*  to  describe  what  relationship  the 
school's  characteristics  themselves  (libraries, 
for  example,  and  teachers  and  laboratories, 
and  so  on)  seem  to  have  to  the  achievement 
of  majority  and  minority  groups  (separately 
for  each  group  on  a  nationwide  basis,  and 
also  for  Negro  and  white  pupils  In  the  North 
and  South). 

The  first  finding  Is  that  the  schools  are 
remarkably  similar  In  the  way  they  relate  to 
the  achievement  of  their  pupils  when  the 
socioeconomic  background  of  the  student*  Is 
taken  Into  account.  It  Is  known  that  socio- 
economic factors  bear  a  strong  relation  to 
academic  achievement.  When  these  factors 
are  statistically  controlled,  however.  It  ap- 
pears that  differences  between  schools  ac- 
count for  only  a  small  fraction  of  differences 
in  pupil  achievement. 

The  schools  do  differ,  however.  In  their 
relation  to  the  various  racial  and  ethnic 
groups.  The  average  white  students  achieve- 
ment seems  to  be  less  affected  by  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  his  school's  facilities, 
currlculums.  and  teachers  than  Is  the  aver- 
age minority  pupils.  To  put  It  another  way. 
the  achievement  of  minority  pupils  depends 
more  on  the  schools  they  attend  than  does 
the  achievement  of  majority  pupils.  Thus, 
20  percent  of  the  achievement  of  Negroes 
In  the  South  Is  associated  with  the  partic- 
ular schooU  they  go  to,  whereas  only  10 
percent  of  the  achievement  of  whites  in  the 
South  ts.  Except  for  Oriental  Americans,  this 
general  result  Is  found  for  all  minorities. 

The  inference  might  then  be  made  that 
improving  the  school  of  a  nUnorlty  pupil 
may  increase  his  achievement  more  than 
would  Improving  the  school  of  a  white  child 
increase  his.  Similarly,  the  average  minority 
pupils  achievement  may  suffer  more  In  a 
school  of  low  quality  than  might  the  aver- 
age white  pupil's.  In  short,  whites,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  Oriental  Americans,  are  less 
affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  quality 
of  their  schools  than  are  minority  pupils. 
This  indicates  that  It  Is  for  the  most  dis- 
advantaged children  that  Improvements  In 
school  quality  will  make  the  most  difference 
In  achievement. 

All  of  these  results  suggest  the  nexf  ques- 
tion: What  are  the  school  characteristics 
that  are  most  related  to  achievement?  In 
other  words,  what  factors  In  the  school  seem 
to  be  most  Important  In  affecting  achieve- 
ment? 

It  appears  that  variations  In  the  facilities 
and  currlculums  of  the  schools  account  for 
relatively  little  variation  In  pupil  achieve- 
ment Insofar  as  this  measured  by  standard 
tests.  Again.  It  Is  for  majority  whites  that 
the  variations  make  the  least  difference:  for 
minorities,  they  make  somewhat  more  differ- 
ence. Among  the  facilities  that  show  some 
relationship  to  achievement  are  several  for 
which  minority  pupils'  schools  are  less  well 
equipped  relative  to  whites.  For  example, 
the  existence  of  science  laboratories  showed 
a  small  but  consistent  relationship  to 
achievement,  and  table  2  shows  that  minor- 
ities, especially  Negroes,  are  In  schools  with 
fewer  of  these  laboratories. 

The  quality  of  teachers  shows  a  stronger 
relationship  to  pupil  achievement  Further- 
more. It  is  progressively  greater  at  higher 
grades.  Indicating  a  cumulative  Impact  of 
the  qualities  of  teachers  In  a  school  on  the 
pupil's  achievements.  Again,  teacher  quaUty 
seems  more  Important  to  minority  achieve- 
ment than  to  that  of  the  majority. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  character- 
istics of  teachers  were  not  measured  In  this 
survey;  therefore,  the  results  are  not  at  all 


conclusive  regarding  the  specific  character- 
istics of  teachers  that  are  most  Important. 
Among  those  measured  In  the  survey,  how- 
ever, those  that  bear  the  highest  relation- 
ship to  pupil  achievement  are  first,  the 
teacher's  score  on  the  verbal  skills  test,  and 
then  his  educational  background— both  his 
own  level  of  education  and  that  of  his  par- 
ents. On  both  of  these  measures,  the  level 
of  teachers  of  minority  students,  especially 
Negroes,  la  lower. 

Finally,  it  appears  that  a  pupil's  achieve- 
ment Is  strongly  related  to  the  educational 
backgrounds  and  aspirations  of  the  other 
students  In  the  school.  Only  crude  measures 
of  these  variables  were  used  (principally  the 
proportion  of  pupils  with  encyclopedias  in 
the  home  and  the  proportion  planning  to 
go  to  college).  AnalysU  Indicates,  however, 
that  children  from  a  given  family  back- 
ground, when  put  In  schools  of  different 
social  composition,  will  achieve  at  quite  dif- 
ferent levels.  This  effect  Is  again  less  for  white 
pupils  than  for  any  minority  group  other 
than  OrlentaU.  Thus,  If  a  white  pupil  from  a 
home  that  is  strongly  and  effectively  suppor- 
tive of  education  Is  put  in  a  school  where 
most  pupils  do  not  come  from  such  homes, 
his  achievement  will  be  little  different  than 
If  he  were  In  a  school  composed  of  others 
like  himself.  But  if  a  minority  pupil  from  a 
home  without  much  educational  strength  Is 
put  with  schoolmates  with  strong  educational 
backgrounds,  his  achievement  Is  likely  to 
Increase. 

This  general  result,  taken  together  with 
the  earlier  examinations  of  school  differ- 
ences, has  Important  Implications  for  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity.  For  the  ear- 
lier tables  show  that  the  principal  way  In 
which  the  school  environments  of  Negroes 
and  whites  differ  Is  In  the  composition  of 
their  student  bodies,  and  It  turns  out  that 
the  composition  of  the  student  bodies  has  a 
strong  relationship  to  the  achievement  of 
Negro  and  other  minority  pupils. 


This  analysis  has  concentrated  on  the  ed- 
ucational opportunities  offered  by  the  schools 
In  terms  of  their  student  body  composition, 
facilities,  currlculums,  and  teachers.  This 
emphasis,  while  entirely  appropriate  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  legislation  calling  for  the  sur- 
vey, nevertheless  neglects  Important  factors 
In  the  variability  between  Individual  pupils 
within  the  same  school:  this  variability  is 
roughly  four  times  as  large  as  the  variability 
between  schools,  for  example,  a  pupil  at- 
titude factor,  which  appears  to  have  a 
stronger  relationship  to  achievement  than  do  ■ 
all  the  "school"  factors  together.  Is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  individual  feels  that  he 
has  some  control  over  his  own  destiny.  Data 
on  items  related  to  this  attitude  are  shown 
m  table  10  along  with  data  on  other  atti- 
tudes and  aspirations.  The  responses  of 
pupils  to  questions  in  the  survey  show  that 
minority  pupils,  except  for  Orientals,  have 
far  less  conviction  than  whites  that  they 
can  affect  their  own  environments  and  fu- 
tures. When  they  do,  however,  their  achieve- 
ment Is  higher  than  that  bt  whites  who  lack 
that  conviction. 

Furthermore,  while  this  characteristic 
shows  little  relationship  to  most  school  fac- 
tors, it  is  related,  for  Negroes,  to  the  propor- 
tion of  whites  In  the  schools.  Those  Negroes 
In  schools  with  a  higher  proportion  of  whites 
have  a  greater  sense  of  control.  This  finding 
suggests  that  the  direction  such  an  attitude 
takes  may  be  associated  with  the  pupil's 
school  experience  as  well  as  his  experience  in 
the  larger  community. 

OTHER    SURVEYS   AND   STUDIES 

A  number  of  studies  were  carried  out  by 
the  Office  of  Education  in  addition  to  the 
major  survey  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Some  of  these  were  quite 
extensive  investigations  with  book-length 
final  reports:  certain  of  them  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full  as  appendixes  to  the  main  re- 
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port.  There  will  be  other  appendixes  con- 
taining more  detailed  analyses  of  the  public 
school  data  than  could  be  Included  in  the 
main  report.  Still  other  appendixes  will  con- 
tain detailed  tabulation  of  the  data  gath- 
ered m  the  survey  so  that  research  workers 
will  have  easy  access  to  them. 

Opportunity  in  institutiona  of  higher 
education 

•n»e  largely  segregated  system  of  higher 
education  In  the  South  has  made  compari- 
son between  colleges  attended  mainly  by 
Negro  students  and  mainly  by  majority  stu- 
dents easy  in  that  region.  Elsewhere  it  has 
not  been  possible  In  the  past  to  make  com- 
parison between  educational  opportunities 
because  of  the  general  policy  In  Federal  and 
State  agencies  of  not  collecting  data  on  race. 
In  the  fall  of  1965,  however,  the  Office  of 
Education  reversed  this  policy  as  a  result 
of  the  Interest  of  many  agencies  and  organi- 
zations In  the  progress  of  minority  pupils  In 
gaining  access  to  higher  education.  The  racial 
composition  of  freshmen  of  all  degree-seeking 


students  was  obtained  from  nearly  all  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  In  the  nation. 

These  racial  compositions  have  been  cross- 
tabulated  against  a  variety  of  characteristics 
of  the  Institutions  In  the  report  Itself.  Here 
we  present  only  three  such  cross-tabulations 
which  relate  particularly  to  the  overall  qual- 
ity of  the  InstltuUons.  First,  there  are  pre- 
sented three  tables  (11.  12,  13).  showing  the 
distribution  of  Negro  students  In  number  and 
by  percentages  over  eight  regions  of  the 
Nation.  Over  half  of  all  Negro  college  students 
attend  the  largely  segregated  Institutions  In 
the  South  and  Southwest.  About  4.6  percent 
of  all  college  students  are  Negro  (11.5  percent 
of  college-age  persons  are  Negro). 

Following  the  three  distribution  tables  are 
three  cross-tabulations  showing,  re^>ectively : 
student-faculty  ratio,  percent  of  faculty  with 
earned  doctorate,  and  average  faculty  salary. 
Looking  at  table  14.  the  upper  column  head- 
ings classify  the  institution  by  percent  of 
Negro  students  in  the  total  enrollment:  for 
each  of  these  the  next  column  headings  show 
the  number  of  such  institutions  in  the  cate- 


gory at  the  left  of  the  table  and  the  average 
number  of  students  per  faculty  member;  the 
average  is  weighted  (abbreviated  in  col.  head 
"Wtd.  avg.")  by  the  number  of  students  in 
an  institution,  so  that  large  colleges  have 
large  influence  on  the  average.  For  example, 
the  niunbers  8  and  22  in  the  top  line  of  the 
0%  column  mean  that  there  were  8  institu- 
tions in  the  North  Atlantic  region  with  no 
Negro  students,  and  that  there  were  on  the 
average  22  students  per  faculty  member  in 
these  8  institutions.  The  bottom  line  shows 
that  whereas  the  bulk  of  the  institutions 
(1.104  In  the  0-2%  column)  have  on  the 
average  20  students  per  faculty  member, 
those  with  predominantly  Negro  enrollment 
(the  96  in  the  50-100%  column)  have  on  the 
average  16  students  per  faculty  member. 
Table  15  provides  the  same  categories  of  in- 
formation on  the  percent  of  faculty  with 
Ph.  D.  degree.  Negro  students  are  propor- 
tionally m  colleges  with  lower  proportions  of 
Ph.  D.  faculty  (bottom  line  of  table  15) ;  this 
Is  generally  but  not  always  true  In  the  vari- 
ous regions. 


TABLE  lO.-PIRCENT  OF  MINORITY  AND  WHITE  12TH-GRA0E  PUPILS  HAVING  CERTAIN  ATTITUDES  AND  ASPIRATIONS,  FALL  1965 


Nonmetropolltan. 


Metropolitan 


Whole  nation 


North  and 
West 


South         Southwest      Northeast       Midwest  South         Southwest         West 


Item 


MA      PR 


lA      OA    Neg.    Mai.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg.    Maj.    Neg. 


Maj. 


Do  anything  to  stay  in  school 4 

Desires  to  Be  l>e$t  in  class 

3  or  more  hours  per  day  study  outside  ol  school. 

No  willful  absence 

Read  at  least  1  Ixrak  last  summer 

Desires  to  finish  college 

Dermitely  planning  to  attend  college  next  1 

Have  read  a  college  catalog  

Have  consulted  college  ofTicials.. . 
Believes  sell  to  be  brighter  than  avertge-  -- 

I  |ust  can't  learn 

I  would  do  better  it  teacher  didn't  go  so  t«st. 

Luck  more  important  than  work  

When  I  try,  something  or  somebody  stops  me. 
People  like  me  don't  have  much  ol  t  dun* 
Eipect  professional  career 


tvear. 


aott. 


37 
33 
22 
59 
69 
43 
26 
46 
22 
31 
38 
28 
11 
23 
12 
18 


35 
36 
21 
53 
72 
43 
26 
45 
25 
37 
37 
31 
19 
30 
19 
21 


36 
38 
17 
60 
73 
42 
27 
50 
26 
31 
44 
26 
11 
27 
14 
21 


44 

46 
42 
76 

74 
46 
53 
70 
33 
51 
38 
26 

8 
18 

9 
43 


46 
58 

31 
76 
80 
46 
34 
54 
25 
40 
27 
21 
11 
22 
12 
27 


45 
33 
23 
66 
75 
45 
40 
61 
37 
49 
39 
24 

4 
14 

6 
37 


43 

48 
26 
72 
76 
43 
22 
51 
26 
41 
31 
23 
14 
24 
15 
26 


44 

35 
21 
65 
74 
38 
35 
57 
33 
48 
39 
23 

4 
14 

6 
34 


49 
69 
32 
84 
83 
42 
30 
49 
22 
42 
24 
22 
15 
22 
11 
25 


50 
46 
23 
75 
73 
41 
35 
50 
38 
45 
37 
25 

4 
16 

6 
31 


56 
68 
36 
86 
82 
51 
41 
54 
23 
44 
21 
19 
14 
26 
U 
26 


50 
48 
23 
73 
75 
47 
50 
64 
38 
51 
35 
24 

4 
14 

5 
38 


47 
48 
33 
68 
81 
43 
31 
59 
32 
37 
29 
22 
9 
21 
12 
31 


47 
36 
27 
61 
79 
49 
46 
73 
46 
48 
39 
22 

4 
13 

5 
46 


44 
49 
27 
73 
75 
46 
33 
55 
25 
36 
34 
22 
9 
23 
13 
31 


43 
33 
19 
66 
74 
47 
37 
59 
35 
50 
40 
24 

4 
15 

6 
37 


48 
63 
33 
78 
83 
52 
35 
57 
24 
40 
23 
20 
10, 
19 
10 
27 


54 

45 
27 
69 
73 
52 
41 
67 
44 
48 
37 
24 

4 
14 

6 
37 


50 
70 
33 
77 
80 
57 
43 
59 
26 
46 
25 
19 
11 
23 
11 
28 


47 
45 
22 
69 
72 
45 
40 
63 
30 
51 
39 
25 

4 
13 

4 
37 


35 
50 
27 
64 
76 
42 
48 
54 
25 
43 
28 
20 
10 
21 
13 
22 


44 

35 
23 
56 
75 
51 
55 
65 
30 
56 
38 
25 

4 
21 

6 
38 


Note:  In  this  Summary  section,  the  group  identifications  are 
Maj.— majority  or  white. 

Table  16  shows  the  average  annual  salary 
In  dollars  for  faculty  members  in  the  same 
format  as  before.  Negro  students  are  in  col- 
leges with  substantially  lower  faculty  sal- 
aries. The  institutions  In  the  South  and 
Southwest  generally  pay  lower  salaried  than 
those  In  other  regions,  and  the  colleges  serv- 
ing primarily  the  Negro  students  are  at  the 
bottom  of  this  low  scale. 

Other  findings  of  the  study  are  that — (1) 
In  every  region  Negro  students  are  more 
likely  to  enter  the  State  college  system  than 
the  State  university  system,  and  further  they 
are  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  student  body 
of  universities  than  any  other  category  of 
public  Institutions  of  higher  education.  (2) 
Negro  students  are  more  frequently  fotmd  In 
Institutions  which  have  a  high  dropout  rate, 


abbreviated  as  follows:  MA-Me«ican  American;  PR-Puerto  Rican;lA-lndianAmerican:OA-Oriental  American;  Neg.-Negfo:»ml 


(3)  they  attend  mainly  institutions  with  low 
tuition  cost.  (4)  they  tend  to  major  In  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  education,  social  work, 
social  science,  and  nursing. 

FUTURE  TEACHERS 

Since  a  number  of  investigations  of  teacher 
qualification  In  the  past  few  years  have  indi- 
cated that  teachers  of  Negro  children  are  less 
qualified  than  those  who  teach  primarily 
majority  children,  this  survey  investigated 
whether  there  might  be  some  promise  that 
the  situation  may  be  changed  by  college  stu- 
dents now  preparing  to  become  teachers.  To 
this  end.  questionnaire  and  achievement  test 
data  were  secured  from  about  17.000  college 
freshmen  and  5,500  college  seniors  in  32 
teacher  training  colleges  In  18  States  that  in 


1960  Included  over  90  percent  of  the  Nation's 
Negro  population.  Some  of  the  findings  of 
this  survey  are: 

1.  At  both  the  freshman  and  senior  levels, 
future  teachers  are  very  similar  to  students 
In  their  colleges  who  are  following  other  ca- 
reer lines.  (It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  comparisons  are  limited  to  srtudents  In 
colleges  that  have  a  primary  mission  in  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  Is  not.  of  course,  a 
random  sample  of  all  colleges.) 

2.  Majority  students  being  trained  at  the 
college  level  to  enter  teaching  have  a  stronger 
preparation  for  college  than  have  Negro  stu- 
dents: that  Is,  they  had  more  courses  In  for- 
eign languages.  English,  and  mathematics, 
made  better  grades  in  high  school,  and  more 
often  were  in  the  highest  track  in  English. 


TABLE  U.-ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  BY  RACE  AND  REGION,  FALL  1965  > 


New  England 


Mideast      Great  Lakes 


Plains 


South 


Southwest 


RKky 
Mountains 


Far  West 


Total 


Majority 

Negro 

Other  minority. 


ToUI. 


313,514 
2,216 
1,538 


781.112 

30.226 

6.542 


821.999 
30.870 
10,882 


375.043 
8.500 
2.885 


778,472 

101.648 

4,996 


434. 005 

20,620 

7,012 


175,000 
1,605 
1.968 


552. 153 
11.631 
16.092 


4,232.098 

207.316 

51.855 


317.268 


817.880 


863.691 


386.428 


885.116 


461.637 


179.373 


579.867 


4.491.269 


I  Based  on  reports  received  on2,013)n$titution$from  among  a  total  of  2,183. 

TABLE  12.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  BY  RACE  ACROSS  REGION.  FALL  1965 « 


New 
England 


Mideast 


Great 
Ukes 


Plains 


Majority 

Negro 

Other  minority. 


7.41 
1.07 
2.97 


18.46 
15.48 
12.62 


19.42 
14.89 
20.87 


8.86 
4.10 
5.56 


South 


18.39 
49.03 
9.63 


South- 
west 


Rocky 
Mountains 


Far 
West 


10.26 
9.95 
13.52 


4.15 

.77 

3.80 


13.05 

5.61 

31.03 


Total 


100 
100 
100 


I  Based  on  reports  received  on  2.013  institulwns  from  among  a  total  of  2,183. 
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February  5,  1970 


• 

N«w  EniUnd 

MidMSt 

GrMt  UkM 

PlaiM 

Sontk 

SeuthwMl 

Roehy 
Movntiins 

Fir  WMt 

Mtiodty 

N«|fO 

OdMr  minofily 

ToM 

9182 

.69 

;;;:;""::; .«• 

95.  SO 

3.70 

.(0 

9S.17 
3.57 
1.2S 

97.05 

2.20 

.75 

17. 9S 

U.M 

.56 

•HI 

1.52 

9S.01 

.19 

1.10 

95.22 
2.00 
2.78 

99.99 

loaoo 

99.99 

loaoo 

99.99 

loaoo 

100.00 

loaoo 

1  Based  on  reports  rocoivod  o«  2,013  institutions  trom  »mon|  «  totil  ot  2.183. 

TABLE  U.-STUDENT-FACULTY  RATIO  BY  PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  ENROLLMENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  FALL  1963 


0 

0-2 

2-5 

5-10 

10-50 

50-100 

Control  ind  region 
(1) 

Number  of 
institutions 

(2) 

Wei  fitted 
average 

(3) 

Number  ot 
institutions 

(«) 

Weighted 
average 

C5> 

Number  o( 
institutions 

(6) 

Weighted 
average 

(7) 

Number  o« 
institutions 

(8) 

Weighted 
average 

(9) 

Number  ot 
institutions 

(10) 

Weighted 
average 

(11) 

Number  ot 
institutions 

(12) 

Weighted 
average 

(13) 

PuMk  institutions: 

North  AttintiC        

I 

« 

3 

12 

S 
22 
IS 

2i 

21 

M 

»1 

(6 
4S 

S3 

21 
21 
19 
S 

21 

15 
27 
13 
24 

22 

23 
22 
19 
27 

32 

5 

7 

21 

8 

S 

21 
21 
22 
2S 

40 

2 
10 

3 
(') 

2 

69 
33 
21 
(') 

36 

6 

2 

28 

3 

(') 

16 
23 

Greet  Likes  and  Plain..... 
Soutti           

17 
20 

Southwest           -- 

Rocky  Mo«nt«ni  and  Far 
WesL 

(') 

Private  institutionj: 

North  Atlantic         ..... 

70 

M 

SB 

t 

17 

12 
13 
IS 
19 

15 

265 

24S 

117 

33 

90 

20 
16 
16 
IS 

17 

58 

59 

IS 
10 

20 

16 
17 
18 

18 

19 

11 

20 

4 

1 

4 

25 

27 
14 
22 

25 

14 

S 

1 

0) 

1 

13 
21 
IS 
0) 

2 

2 

1 

4S 

6 

C) 

11 
20 

Great  Lakes  and  PlatM..... 
3Qufti                           

15 
16 

Southwest                 -,..--. 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

C) 

All  nuhl^  institutions             

as 

23$ 

21 
16 

350 
754 

22 
IS 

101 
162 

25 

17 

49 

40 

25 
25 

17 
24 

35 

18 

39 
57 

17 
15 

All  private  institutions 

AU  institutions 

324 

18 

1.104 

20 

263 

22 

89 

25 

41 

31 

96 

16 

I  Data  net  available. 

TABLE  15.-PERCENT  FACULTY  WITH  EARNED  DOCTORATE  BY  PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  ENROLLMENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  FALL  1963 


Negro  enrollment  (percent) 


None  10  2 


2to5 


5  to  10 


10 10  50 


50  to  100 


Control  and  region 
(I) 


Number  ol 
institutions 

(2) 


Weighted     Number  of 
average    institutions 


Weighted     Number  ol 
average    institutions 


Weighted     Number  o< 
average    institutions 


Weighted     Number  ol 
average    institutions 


Weighted     Number  ol 
average    institutions 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


Weighted 
average 

(13) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic         

Great  Lakes  and  Plain*.... 

South 

Southwest  -  ■  -  - . 

Rocky  MountaiM  and  Far 
Wert 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  PlaiM.... 

Sotith 

Sortliweet.... -  .... 

Rocky  MountMMMd  Fir 

West 

All  public  institutieas 

All  private  institutions 

All  ieatitutions 


3 

2 

12 

2 


47 
46 
29 
22 

37 


47 

49 
4S 
25 

32 


38 

41 
30 
37 

40 


S 
12 
12 

8 


54 

28 
32 
39 

27 


30 
23 
26 
45 

32 


(') 
2 
1 

(«) 

0) 


17 
(•) 

(') 


6 

2 
18 
3 

(') 


22 
34 
19 
26 

(') 


13 

IB 

31 

I 


2$ 
32 
32 

41 

22 


175 
17* 
7S 
M 

67 


37 
30 
32 
34 


31 

35 

12 

5 

15 


35 
26 

23 
27 

35 


7 
6 

2 
<•) 


17 
23 
2S 
(•) 

25 


3 

4 

1 

0) 

p) 


30 
29 
33 
(') 

(0 


2 
1 

28 
3 

(') 


26 
27 
29 
31 

(•) 


23 
63 


36 
30 


202 
523 


37 
34 


39 
9B 


35 
31 


9 

18 


28 

20 


34 

30 


29 
34 


21 
29 


725 


137 


27 


25 


11 


31 


63 


24 


■  Data  not  available. 

3.  Data  Irom  the  senior  student*  suggest 
that  colleges  do  not  narrow  the  gap  In  aca- 
demic training  between  Negro  and  majority 
pupUs;  indeed,  there  Is  some  evidence  that 
the  college  curriculum  Increases  this  dif- 
ference, at  least  in  the  South. 

4.  SulJstantlal  test  score  differences  exist 
between  Negro  and  white  future  teachers  at 
both  freshman  and  senior  levels,  with  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  Negroes  exceeding 
the  average  score  of  majority  studenu  In 
the  same  region.  (This  figure  varies  consider- 
ably depending  on  the  test,  but  In  no  case 
do  as  many  as  25  percent  of  Negroes  exceed 
the  majority  average.) 

5.  The  test  daU  Indicate  that  the  gap  In 
test  results  widens  in  the  South  between 
the  freshman  and  senior  years.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  flnrting  ilea  In  the  fact  that 


most  Negro  teachers  are  trained  In  the 
Southern  States. 

6.  The  preferences  of  future  teachers  for 
certain  kinds  of  schools  and  certain  kinds 
of  pupils  raise  the  question  of  the  match 
between  the  expectaUons  of  teacher  recrxilts 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  employment 
opportunities. 

The  preferences  of  future  teachers  were 
also  studied.  Summarized  In  terms  of  market 
conditions.  It  seems  apparent  that  far  too 
many  future  teachers  prefer  to  teach  In  an 
academic  high  school:  that  there  Is  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  children  of  blue-collar 
workers  than  of  teachers  being  produced  who 
prefer  to  teach  them;  that  there  Is  a  very 
substantial  number  of  white  teachers-ln- 
tralnlng.  even  In  the  South,  who  prefer  to 
teach  m  racially  mixed  schools;    that  very 


few  future  teachers  of  either  race  wlah  to 
teach  In  predominantly  minority  schools: 
and  finally,  that  hlgh-ablUty  pupils  are  much 
more  popular  with  future  teachers  than  low- 
ablllty  ones.  The  preferences  of  Negro  future 
teachers  are  more  compatible  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  needs  In  the  market  than  are 
those  of  the  majority;  too  few  of  the  latter, 
relative  to  the  clientele  requiring  service, 
prefer  blue-collar  or  low-ablllty  children  or 
prefer  to  teach  In  racially  heterogeneous 
schools,  or  In  special  curriculum,  vocational, 
or  commercial  schools.  These  data  Indicate 
that  under  the  present  organization  of 
schools,  relatively  few  of  the  best  prepared 
f  utxire  teachers  will  find  their  way  Into  class- 
rooms where  they  can  offset  some  of  the  en- 
vlronmentol  disadvantage  suffered  by  minor- 
ity children. 


ii 

f?t 
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TABLE  16.-AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARY.  FULL  PROFESSOR  THROUGH  INSTRUCTOR  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BY  PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  ENROLLMENT.  FAU  1963 


Negro  enrollment 


0  percent 


0-2  percent 


2-5  percent 


5-10  percent 


10-50  percent 


50-1 00  percent 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Number  of 
institutions 

(2) 


Weighted     Number  ot 
average    iifetitutions 


Weighted  a  Number  of 
average    institutions 


Weighted     Number  of 
average    Institutions 


Weighted     Number  of 
average    institutions 


Weighted     Number  of 
average    Institutions 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12)* 


Public  Institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains.... 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantk 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains.... 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


3 

2 

11 

2 


$8,577 
8.268 
7,«6 
7.041 

6.436 


38 
43 
45 
24 

28 


».607 
8,777 
7,992 
8.176 

8.893 


6 
11 
13 

7 


$10,601 
9.417 
7.838 
7.777 

9.641 


2 
2 
3 
1 

(') 


$11,514 
8.687 
6.959 
7,419 

(') 


0) 

1 
1 

0) 

o 


10,005 
6,784 


C) 


5 

2 

19 

2 

O 


Weighted 
average 

(13) 


$8,152 
8,185 
6,583 
6,806 


7 

6.513 

7 

6.336 

25 

6.421 

1 

S.816 

156 

8.268 

147 

7.781 

63 

7.543 

23 

6,770 

27 

8.867 

30 

7.872 

8 

6,340 

5 

5,784 

6 

5 

3 

(') 


5,470 


50 


8,448 


7,107 


8,040 

7,145 

6,047 

(') 

7.302 


3 

si 
p) 


5.947 
7,895 

(') 


2 
(•) 


8.309 

5.991 
5,473 

C) 


Alt  public  Institutions. . 
All  private  institutions. 

All  institutions. . 


20 
41 


7,573 
6,379 


178 
439 


8,491 
7,964 


39 
79 


9,112 
8,175 


8 
15 


9,248 
7,640 


8,754 
7,352 


28 
22 


6,824 
6.652 


61 


7,165 


617 


8,279 


118 


8,756 


23 


8,643 


7,795 


50 


6,773 


■  Data  not  available. 


and 


School  enrollment  and  dropouts 
Another  extensive  study  explored  enroll- 
ment rates  of  children  of  various  ages,  races, 
and  socio-economic  categories  using  1960 
census  data.  The  study  Included  also  an  In- 
vestigation of  school  dropouts  iislng  the  Oc- 
tober 1965  Current  Population  Survey  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Onsus.  This  survey  uses  a 
carefully  selected  sample  of  36,000  hotise- 
holds.  It  was  a  large  enough  sample  to  Jus- 
tify reliable  nationwide  eetlmates  for  the 
Negro  minority  but  not  for  other  minorities. 
In  this  section  the  word  "white"  Includes 
the  Mexican  American  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
minorities. 

According  to  the  estlmateB  of  the  Current 
Population  Survey,  approximately  6.960,000 
persons  of  ages  16  and  17  were  living  In  the 
United  States  In  October  1965.  Of  this  ntun- 
ber  300,000  (6  percent)  were  enrolled  In 
college,  and  therefore,  were  not  considered 
by  this  Census  Bureau  study.  Of  the  remain- 
ing, approximately  10  percent,  or  681,000 
youth  of  16  and  17.  had  left  school  prior  to 
completion  of  high  school. 

The  bottom  line  of  table  17  shows  that 
about  17  percent  of  Negro  adolescents  (ages 
16  and  17)  have  dropped  out  of  school 
whereas  the  correepondlng  niunber  for  white 
adolescents  Is  9  percent.  The  following  table 
18  shows  that  most  of  this  difference  comes 
from  differences  ouUlde  the  South;  In  the 
South  the  white  and  Negro  nonenrollment 
rates  are  much  the  same. 

Table  19  1»  directed  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  dropout  rate  Is  different  for 
different  socio-economic  levels.  The  data  sug- 
gest that  It  Is.  for  whereas  the  nonenroll- 
ment rate  wa«  3  percent  for  those  16-  and 
17-year-olds  from  white-collar  families.  It 
was  more  than  four  times  as  large  (13  per- 
cent) in  the  case  of  those  from  other  than 
white-collar  families  (whra-e  the  head  of 
household  was  In  a  blue-collar  or  farm  oc- 
cupation, unemployed,  or  not  in  the  labor 
force  at  all).  Furthermore,  this  difference  in 
nonenrollment  by  parental  occupation 
existed  for  both  male  and  female,  Negro  and 
white  adolescents. 

The  racial  differences  in  the  dropout  rate 
are  thus  sharply  reduced  when  socioeconomic 
factors  are  taken  Into  account.  Then  the  dif- 
ference of  8  percentage  points  between  all 
Negro   and   white   adolescent   dr<^>out«   be- 


TABLE  17.-ENR0LLMENT  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  16  AND  17  YEARS  OLD  NOT  IN  COLLEGE  BY  SEX  AND 
RACE.  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES.  OCTOBER  1965 

(Numbers  In  thousands.  Figures  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group  totals. 

which  are  Independently  rounded.) 


Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

Enrollment  status 

Total 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

Total  not  in  college,  16-17 
years 

6.661 

5,886 

775 

3.001 

372 

2,885 

403 

Enrolled: 

Private  school 

588 

5,198 

194 

681 

10 

562 
4.588 

183 

553 

9 

26 
610 

11 

128 

17 

281 
2,363 

66 

291 

19 

11 
299 

2 

60 
16 

281 
2.225 

117 

262 

9 

15 

Public  school         

311 

Not  enrolled: 

High  school  graduate.. 

9 

Non-high-school  graduate 

Nonenrol  1  ment  rate  i            

68 
17 

I  Percent  "not  enrolled,  non-high-school  graduates"  are  of  "total  not  in  college,  16-17  years." 

TABLE  18 -ENROLLMENT  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  16  AND  17  YEARS  OLD  NOT  IN  COLLEGE  BY  SEX,  RACE,  AND  REGION  OF 

RESIDENCE,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OCTOBER  1965 

(Numbers  in  thousands! 


Both  sexes 


Male 


Female 


Enrollment  status  and  region 
of  residence 


Total 


White 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


SOUTH 

Total  not  In  college,  16-17 
years 

Enrolled: 

Private  school 

Public  school 

Not  enrolled: 

High  school  graduate 

Non-high-school  graduate... 
Nonenrollment  rate ' 

NORTH  AND  WEST 

Total  not  In  college,  16-17 
years 

Enrolled: 

Private  school 

Public  school 

Not  enrolled: 

High  school  graduate 

Non-high-school  graduate... 
Nonenrollment  rate' 


2,141 


1,676 


465 


847 


238 


829 


227 


108 

89 
1,297 

29 

261 

16 

19 
369 

7 

70 
15 

45 
669 

8 

125 

15 

11 
195 

0 
32 
13 

44 

■62& 

21 

136 

16 

8 

174 

1,666 

36 

331 

15 

7 

38 
17 

4.520 


4,210 


310 


2,154 


134 


2,056 


176 


480 
3,532 

473 
3,291 

7 
241 

236 
1,694 

0 
104 

237 
1,597 

7 
137 

158 

350 

8 

154 

292 

7 

4 
58 
19 

58 

166 
8 

2 

28 
21 

96 

126 
6 

2 

30 
17 

I  Percent  "not  enrolled,  non-high-school  graduates"  are  of  "total  not  in  college,  16-17  years.' 
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com«s  1  percent  for  those  in  white-collar 
fftmille*.  and  4  T>ercent  ror  those  In  other 
than  white-collar  families. 

Table  20  breaks  the  data  down  by  metro- 
poutan  and  nonmetropoUtan  areas  as  well 
as  by  South  and  non-South.  The  largest  dif- 
ferences between  Negro  and  white  dropout 
rates  are  seen  in  the  urban  North  and  West: 
m  the  nonurban  North  and  West  there  were 
too  few  Negro  households  In  the  sample  to 
provide  a  reliable  esUmate.  In  the  South 
there  Is  the  unexpected  result  that  In  the 
urban  areas,  white  girls  drop  out  at  a  greater 
rate  than  Negro  glrte.  and  In  the  nonurban 
area  white  boys  drop  out  at  a  substanUally 
greater  rate  than  Negro  boys. 

Relation  of  integration  to  achievement 
An  education  in  integrated  schools  can  be 
expected  to  have  major  effects  on  attitudes 
toward  members  of  other  racial  groups.  At 
Its  best.  It  can  develop  attitudes  appropri- 
ate to  the  Integrated  society  these  students 
'  will  live  In:  at  Its  worst,  it  can  create  hostile 
camps  of  Negroes  and  whiles  In  the  same 
school  Thus,  there  Is  more  to  "school  Inte- 
gration" than  merely  putting  Negroes  and 
whites  in  the  same  building,  and  there  may 
be  more  important  consequences  of  integra- 
tion than  Its  effect  on  achievement. 

Yet  the  analysis  of  school  factors  described 
earlier  suggests  that  In  the  long  run.  inte- 
graUon  should  be  expected  to  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  Negro  achievement  as  well.  An 
analysis  was  carried  out  to  seek  such  effects 
on  achievement  which  might  appear  In  the 
short  run.  This  analysis  of  the  test  perform- 
ance of  Negro  children  In  Integrated  schools 
indicates  positive  effects  of  integration, 
though  rather  small  ones.  Results  for  grades 
6  9.  and  12  are  given  In  table  21  for  Negro 
pupils  classified  by  the  proportion  of  their 
classmates  the  previous  year  who  were  white. 
Comparing  the  averages  in  each  row.  In  every^ 
case  but  one  the  highest  average  score  U  re- 
corded for  the  Negro  pupils  where  more  than 
half  of  their  classmates  were  white  But  in 
reading  the  rows  from  left  to  right,  the  in- 
crease is  small  and  often  those  Negro  pupils 
in  classes  with  only  a  few  whites  score  lower 
than  those  in  totally  segregated  classes. 

Table  22  was  constructed  to  ol)serve 
whether  there  Is  any  tendency  for  Negro 
pupils  who  have  spent  more  years  In  Inte- 
grated schooU  to  exhibit  higher  average 
achievement  Those  pupils  who  first  entered 
integrated  schools  In  the  early  grades  record 
conslstly  higher  scores  than  the  other  groups, 
although  the  differences  are  again  small. 

No  account  Is  taken  In  these  tabulations 
of  the  fact  that  the  various  groups  of  pupils 
may  have  come  from  different  backgrounds. 
When  such  account  Is  taken  by  simple  cross- 
tobulatlons  on  Indicators  of  socioeconomic 
status,  the  performance  In  Integrated  schools 
and  in  schools  Integrated  longer  remains 
higher  Thus,  although  the  differences  are 
small,  and  although  the  degree  of  integration 
within  the  school  U  not  known,  there  Is  evi- 
dent, even  in  the  short  run,  an  effect  of 
school  integraUon  on  the  reading  and  mathe- 
matics achievement  of  Negro  pupils 

TabulaUons  of  this  kind  are.  of  course,  the 
simplest  possible  devices  for  seeking  such 
effects.  It  is  possible  that  more  elaborate 
analyses  looking  more  carefully  at  the  spe- 
cial characteristics  of  the  Negro  pupils,  and 
at  different  degrees  of  Integration  within 
schools  that  have  similar  racial  composi- 
tion, may  reveal  a  more  definite  effect.  Such 
analyses  are  among  those  that  will  be  pre- 
sented in  subsequent  reports. 

Ca»e  itudie$  of  school  integration 
As  part  of  the  stirvey,  two  seta  of  case 
studies  of  school  Integration  were  commis- 
sioned.   These    case    studies    examine    the 


TABLE  19.-£NR0LLMtNT  STATUS  OF  «„«SONS  .6  AND_.7Jt-..«^p^LD^BV  S^^  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  HOUSEHOtO 


|Numb«tj  in  IhouMods.  Peicent  not  shown  wh«tt  baj«  is  l»»s  th»n  40.0001 


EnfollmenI  status  and  Kcupalion 
ol  household  head 


Both  s«iM 


Malt 


F*m«l« 


Total 


Whit* 


Negro 


White 


Neiro 


White 


Netro 


WHITE  COLLAR 

^Tel,T.''".'°''T:.'^''...           2.(»5            2.017                 W            1.081                 31  936                   W 

Pn.ate  school .  21            •  Si                  A                893                  18  762                     8 

Public  school !.*•            ».«*«                 ^               "^                 "  "" 

Noteniolled                                                   «                  «»                   »                  U                   2  21                     0 

High  schoolgraduate      5!                S                  »                m                  0  24                    2 

Non-high-scnool  graduate S                  «                  a                  «  3 

Nonenrollment  rate' 3  3  »  * 

NOT  WHITE  COLLAR 

^?.arT'. '."  *°'."**: .". .". .            4.586            3.869               727            1.920               3«1  l.W                3K 

£"'<>"*<'              ,                                      ,.,               ^iK                  8               146                  0  1S9                    8 

Not  enrolled                                                                       m                    «                  52                   0  89                     9 

Highschoolgraduate..^ ISO               141                  >                 «  ^n                  66 

Non-high-school  graduatt •>•               «?«               '»               ^\i               "^g  12                   17 

Nonenrollment  rate  > U  "  "  "  

'  Percent  "not  enrolled,  son  high  aehool  graduate*"  are  ol  'total  not  in  college.  16-17  »Mrt." 

TABLE  20  -NONENROLLMENT  RATES  OF  PERSONS  16  AND  17  YEARS  Ol^D  NOT  IN  00^^^  RACE.  TYPE  OF 
AREA,  AND  REGION  OF  RESIDENCE,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES.  OCTOBER  196S 

■Number  in  thouMndi.  Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50,0001 

Both  se.es fM* female 

J^Teg^ry'ri'M*  "'•'••■              TOW            ^Hi^            ^'o           Whit.           Negn.  White            Negn, 


METROPOLITAN  SOUTH 

Total  not  m  college.  16-17 ,.«»...              71S               545  170               ^                H               ^                  " 

Nonenrollment  rate' W                  '  " 

MHROPOLITAN  NORTH 
AND  WEST 

Totalnotincoll.ge.l6l7,Mn...           2.576            2.301  275            1.237               IM            1.064                 151 

Nonenrollment  rate ' go*" 

NONMETROPOUTAN  SOUTH 

Totalnot.ncol..g..l6l7,.ars...           l.«26            1.131  295               552               M3               5»                 152 

Nonenrollment  rate ' H                 "  " 

NONMETROPOLITAN  NORTH 
AND  WEST 

Total  not  in  college,  16  17  year,...  l.9«4  1.909  35  917  10  992 25 

Notenrollment  rate ' ■  " ' 

1  Percent  "not  enrolled,  non-high-school  graduates"  are  ol  "total  not  in  college.  16-17  years." 

of  Education    In  addition  Publication  of  all  "*^'°°     ^^^  ^f  "the  racial  headcount  prob- 

or  some  of  the  reports  by  their  authors  will  ,^^.P^*Vb*  "response  to  the  search  for  a 

be   carried    out    through   commercial    pub-  J^™^j^  j,  given  In  the  excerpt  from  the 

llshers.  report  on  San  Francisco. 

In  the  main  report,  excerpte  from  these  per/ormance  of  minority  group  children.— 

case  studies  are  presented  to  illustrate  cer-  Qne  of  the  real  handicaps  to  an  effective 

tain  recurrent  problems.  A  paragraph  which  assessment  of  equality  of  education  for  chll- 

introduces  each  of  these  excerpU  Is  given  jren  of  minority  groups  Is  the  fact  that  few 

below   showing  the  kinds  of  problems  cov-  communities  have  given  systematic  testing 

^    '  and  fewer  still  have  evaluated  the  academic 

.       ^      ^  ,    v-#«rm/,Mon— In    certain  performance  and  attitudes  of  these  children 

Lack   or  racial    information. —in   certain  »~           education   Tet  quality  of  education 

communities,  the  lack  of  Information  as  to  J**'^'?  ~""^^''!:  ^uch  by  Its  conse- 

transfer  plan  was  InlUated.  no  records  as  to  ton.  lU. 
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In  1964.  the  Director  of  Research  and  Test- 
ing for  District  65  gathered  and  analyzed- 
data  on  "ability"  and  "achievement"  for  136* 
Negro  children  who  had  been  In  continuous 
attendance  at  either  Central.  Dewey,  Poster, 
or  Noyes  school  through  the  primary  years. 
A  group  of  132  white  children  In  continuous 
attendance  for  the  same  period  at  two  white 
primary  schools  was  compared.  Seven  differ- 
ent   measures    from    kindergarten    through 


seventh  grade  were  correlated  and  combined 
by  reducing  all  measures  to  stanlnes.  The 
excerpt  from  the  Evanston  report  examines 
In  detail  the  performance  of  these  two 
groups  of  children. 

Compliance  in  a  small  community. — ^Many 
large  metropolitan  areas  North  and  South 
are  moving  toward  resegregatlon  despite  at- 
tempts by  school  boards  and  city  adminis- 
trations to  reverse  the  trend.  Racial  housing 


concentration  In  large  cities  has  reinforced 
neighborhood  school  patterns  of  racial  isola- 
tion while,  at  the  same  time,  many  white 
families  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  and 
other  families  have  taken  their  children  out 
of  the  public  school  system,  enrolling  them 
Instead  In  private  and  parochial  schools. 
Small  towns  and  medium-sized  areas.  North 
and  South,  on  the  other  band,  are  to  some 
extent  desegregating  their  schools. 


TABLE  21.-AVERAGE  TEST  SCORES  OF  NEGRO  PUPILS.  FALL  19S5 


Grade    Region 


Reading  comprehension— Proportion  of  white  classmates  last 
year 


Math  achievement— Proportion  of  white  classmates  last  year 


12  Metropolitan  Northeast 

12  Metropolitan  Midwest.. 

9  Metropolitan  Northeast 

9  Metropolitan  Midwest.. 

6  Metropolitan  Northeast. 

6  Metii'politan  Midwest.. 


None 

Less  than  half 

Half 

More  than  hall 

None 

Less  than  half 

Half 

More  than  half 

46.0 

43.7 
43.2 
44.8 
45.2 
45.4 
44.7 

44.5 
44.0 
44.8 
45.3 
45.8 
44.9 

47.5 
46.7 
47.1 
46.4 
46.6 
45.1 

41.5 
43.8 
43.1 
44.4 

44.0 
43.8 

40.6 
42.6 
43.5 
44.3 
43.4 
42.8 

41.1 
42.9 
43.7 
44.1 
43.6 
42.9 

44.5 

46.4 

44.8 

44.2 

47.2 

45.3 
46.0 

46.6 
45.6 

46.0 

44.1 

TABLE  22.-AVERAGE  TEST  SCORES  OF  NEGRO  PUPILS.  FALL  1965 


Proportion  of  majority  classmates  last  year 


Grade    Region 


Grade  of  1st  time  with 
majority  pupils 


1.2.  or  3 

4,  5.  or6.... 
7, 8.  Of  9.... 

Never 

1.2.  or  3 

4.  5. or  6.... 
7. 8.  or  9.... 

Never 

.2.  or  3 

4.5.or6.... 
7. 8.  or  9.... 
10. 11,  or  12. 

Never 

12    Metropolitan  Midwest l l,2.or3 

I  4.5,or6... 

7. 8. or  9... 

I  10, 11.  or  12. 

Never 


9  Metropolitan  Northeast . 
9  Metropolitan  Midwest... 
12    Metropolitan  Northeast. 


1. 


Less  than 

More  than 

None 

half 

Half 

halt 

Total 

45.9 

46.7 

46.9 

48.1 

46.8 

45.2 

43.3 

44.4 

44.4 

44.8 

43.5 

42.9 

44.6 

4.50 

44.0 

43.2  :.. 

43.2 

45.4 

46.6 

46.4 

48.6 

46.7 

44.4 

44.1 

45.3 

46.7 

44.5 

44.4 

43.4 

43.3 

45.2 

43.7 

46.5  .. 

46  5 

40.8 

43.6 

45.2 

48.6 

46.2 

46.7 

45.1 

44.9 

46.  r 

45.6 

42.2 

43.5 

43.8 

49.7 

48.2 

42.2 

41.1 

43.2 

46.6 

44.1 

40.9  .. 

40.9 

47.4 

44.3 

45.6 

48.3 

46.7 

46.1 

43.0 

43.5 

46.4 

45.2 

46.6 

40.8 

42.3 

45.6 

45.5 

44.8 

39.5 

43.5 

44.9 

43.3 

47.2  .. 

47.2 

In  the  Deep  South,  where  there  has  been 
total  school  segregation  for  generations,  there 
are  signs  of  compliance  within  a  number 
of  school  systems.  The  emphasis  on  open  en- 
rollment and  freedom-of-chclce  plans,  how- 
ever, has  tended  to  lead  to  token  enrollment 
of  Negroes  In  previously  white  schools.  In 
school  systems  Integrated  at  some  grade  levels 
but  not  at  others,  the  choice  of  high  school 
grades  rather  than  elementary  grades  has 
tended  further  to  cut  dovim  on  the  number  of 
Negroes  choosing  to  transfer  because  of  the 
reluctance  to  take  extra  risks  close  to  gra- 
duation. 

The  move  toward  compliance  is  described 
In  the  excerpt  from  the  report  of  one  small 
Mississippi  town. 

A  voluntary  transfer  plan  for  racial  balance 
in  elementary  schools. — The  public  schools 
are  more  rigidly  segregated  at  the  elementary 
level  than  In  the  higher  grades.  In  the  large 
cities,  elementary  schools  have  customarily 
made  assignments  In  terms  of  neighborhood 
boundaries.  Housing  segregation  has.  there- 
fore, tended  to  build  a  segregated  elementary 
school  system  in  most  cities  in  the  North 
and.  Increasingly,  in  the  South  as  well,  where 
de  facto  segregation  Is  replacing  de  jure  seg- 
regation. 

Various  conununltles  have  been  struggling 
to  find  ways  to  achieve  greater  racial  balance 
while  retaining  the  neighborhood  school. 
Bussing,  pairing,  redlstrlctlng,  consolidating, 
and  many  other  strategies  have  been  tried. 
Many  have  failed:  others  have  achieved  at 
least  partial  success.  In  New  Haven,  Conn., 
considerable  vigor  has  been  applied  to  the 
problem:   Whereas  pairing  was  tried  at  the 


Junior  high  level  Introducing  compulsory 
integration,  a  voluntary  transfer  plan  was 
implemented  at  the  elementary  level.  Relief 
of  overcrowding  was  given  as  the  central  in- 
tent of  the  transfer  plan,  but  greater  racial 
balance  was  achieved  since  It  was  the  Negro 
schools  that  were  overcrowded.  With  the  pro- 
vision of  new  school  buildings,  however,  this 
Indirect  stimulus  to  desegregation  will  not 
be  present.  In  New  Haven  the  transfer  plan 
was  more  effective  than  In  many  other  com- 
munities because  of  commitment  of  school 
leadership,  active  solicitation  of  transfers  by 
door-to-door  visits,  provision  of  transpwrta- 
tlon  for  those  transferring,  teacher  coopera- 
tion, heterogeneous  grouping  In  the  class- 
rooms, and  other  factors. 

The  original  plan  provided  that  a  student 
could  apply  to  any  one  of  a  cluster  of  several 
elementary  schools  within  a  designated  "clus- 
ter district,"  and  the  application  would  be 
approved  on  the  basis  of  availability  of  space, 
effect  on  racial  balance  and  certain  unspeci- 
fied educational  factors:  that  students  "pres- 
ently enrolled"  at  a  particular  school  would 
be  given  priority:  and  that  transportation 
would  be  provided  where  necessary. 

Desegregation  by  redistricting  at  the 
junior  high  school  level. — The  Junior  high 
schools,  customarily  grades  seven  to  nine, 
have  been  the  focus  of  considerable  effort 
and  tension  in  desegregation  plans  in  many 
communities.  With  most  areas  clinging  to 
the  neighborhood  school  at  the  elementary 
level  with  resultant  patterns  of  racial  con- 
centration, and  with  high  schools  already 
more  Integrated  because  of  their  lesser  reli- 
ance upon  neighborhood  boundaries  and 
their  prior  consolidation  to  achieve  maxi- 


mum resources.  Junior  high  schools  have 
been  a  natural  place  to  start  desegregation 
plans.  Like  the  elementary  schools,  they  have 
In  the  past  been  assigned  students  on  the 
basis  of  geography;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
they  tend  to  represent  some  degree  of  con- 
solidation In  that  children  from  several 
elementary  schools  feed  one  Junior  high 
school.  Further,  parental  pressures  have  been 
less  severe  for  the  maintenance  of  rigid 
neighborhood  boundaries  than  at  the  ele- 
mentary level. 

Pairing  of  two  Junior  high  schools  to 
achieve  greater  racial  balance  has  been  tried 
In  a  number  of  conununltles.  Redlstrlctlng 
or  redrawing  the  boundaries  of  areas  that 
feed  the  schools  has  been  tried  In  other 
areas.  In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  after  considerable 
community  tension  and  struggle,  a  plan  was 
put  Into  effect  that  desegregated  all  three 
Junior  high  schools  (one  bad  been  deseg- 
regated previously).  All  the  ninth  graders 
were  sent  to  a  single  school,  previously  Negro, 
and  the  seventh  and  eighth  graders  were 
assigned  to  the  other  two  schools.  The  new 
ninth  grade  school  was  given  a  new  name 
to  signal  Its  new  Identity  In  the  eyes  of  the 
community.  The  excerpt  describes  the  period 
following  initation  of  this  plan  and  the  dif- 
ferential success  of  Integration  In  the  dif- 
ferent schools. 

A  plan  for  racial  balance  at  the  high  school 
level. — In  a  number  of  communities,  students 
are  assigned  to  high  schools  on  the  basis  of 
area  of  residence  and  hence  rsRlal  Imbalance 
Is  continued.  In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  a  plan  was 
Initiated  to  redress  this  Imbalance  by  open- 
ing places  In  the  schools  to  allow  the  trans- 
fer of  Negroes  to  the  predominantly  white 
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blgh  achool.  A  measxire  of  succeaa  wu 
•cmev«it  but  only  after  much  rwlat*QC«.  Of 
lnt«rMt  particularly  In  tbla  situation  was 
the  legal  opinion  that  attempts  to  achieve 
racial  balance  were  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  that  race  could  not  be  con- 
sldered  as  a  factor  In  school  districting.  Ap- 
parently previous  racial  concentration,  aided 
by  districting,  bad  not  been  so  regarded,  yet 
attempts  at  desegregation  were.  The  school 
board  found  Its  task  made  more  difficult  by 
such  legal  maneuvering.  The  excerpt  de- 
scribes the  deliberations  and  controversy  In 
the  school  board,  and  the  tmpiact  of  the  court 
decision,  which  finally  upheld  the  policy  of 
transfers  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

SegregatUm  at  a  vocational  school. — The 
Washbume  Trade  School  In  Chicago  seems 
to  be  effectively  segregated  by  virtue  of  the 
practices  and  customs  of  the  trade  unions, 
whose  apprenticeship  programs  have  been 
characterized  by  racial  Isolation.  Washbume 
has  presented  the  same  picture  since  Its 
founding  In  1919  after  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  by  Congress.  That  act 
provides  for  the  creation  of  apprenticeship 
programs  In  which  skilled  workers  are  trained 
both  In  school  and  on  the  Job.  For  example, 
a  young  man  who  wishes  to  be  certified  as  a 
plumber  may  work  at  his  Job  4  days  a  week 
and  attend  a  formal  training  program  at  least 
1  day  or  more  or  evenings  a  week. 

The  apprenticeship  programs  are  heavily 
financed  and  regulated  by  the  Federal  Oot- 
ernment  through  the  Dep«u^ment  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  recent  years  the  regulations 
have  focused  Increasingly  upon  racial  segre- 
gation within  the  union  structures.  One  of 
the  causes  for  this  concern  has  been  the 
rather  discouraging  racial  pattern  In  the  ap- 
prenticeship schools.  Washbume  seems  to 
preserve  that  pattern.  In  19M  an  Informal 
estimate  showed  that  fewer  than  1  percent 
of  the  3,700  Washbume  students  were  Ne- 
groes. Half  of  the  apprenticeship  programs 
conducted  at  the  school  had  no  Negroes  what- 
soever This  excerpt  describes  the  state  of 
racial  segregation  at  Washbume  and  at  Chi- 
cago's vocational  schools. 

Relation  of  a  univ>eT3ity  to  school  deseg- 
regation.— Education  Is  a  continuum — from 
kindergarten  through  college — and  Increas- 
ingly public  school  desegregation  plans  are 
having  an  Impact  on  colleges  In  the  same 
area,  particularly  those  colleges  which  are 
city  or  state  supported.  Free  tuition,  as  In 
the  New  York  City  colleges,  has  no  meaning 
for  members  of  minority  groups  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  in  high  school  and 
little  meaning  for  those  whose  level  of 
achievement  Is  too  low  to  permit  work  at 
the  college  level.  A  number  of  colleges, 
through  summer  tutorials  and  selective  ad- 
Tnlttance  of  students  whose  grades  would 
otherwise  exclude  them,  are  trying  to  re- 
dress this  Indirect  form  of  racial  Imbalance. 

In  Newark,  Del.,  the  presstires  for  deseg- 
regation in  the  public  schools  have  had  an 
effect  on  the  nearby  University  of  Delaware 
Indicated    by    the    following    excerpt:      V. 

"There  are  striking  parallels  in  reactions 
to  Integration  among  Newark's  civic  agen- 
cies, school  district,  and  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Because  the  university  plays  such 
a  large  part  In  Newark's  affairs,  this  excerpt 
examines  its  problems  with  school  inte- 
gration." 

•  •  •  •  » 

This  section  concludes  the  summary  re- 
port on  the  survey:  the  summary  report 
Is  the  first  section  of  the  full  report,  and 
It  la  also  printed  separately  for  those  who 
desire  only  an  overview  of  the  main  findings 
of  the  survey.  The  full  report  contains  a 
great  deal  of  detailed  data  from  which  a 
small  amount  has  been  selected  for  this 
summary.  It  also  contains  a  full  description 


of  the  statistical  analysis  which  explored  the 
relationships  between  educational  achieve- 
ment and  school  charactertatlcs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  been  most  generous  with 
me.  I  wish  to  conclude  this  colloquy  by 
sajrlng  there  Is  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
whose  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  Is  more  clear  or  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  hope  that  nothing  I  say 
will  be  construed  in  any  way  to  diminish 
my  profound  respect  for  his  commit- 
ment to  that  cause. 

I  ask  unanimous  cofisent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  Allen,  dated  Febriiary  6,  1970. 
which  underscores  the  point  I  have 
made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Dkpaktmknt  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Weltabs, 
Washington^  D.C.,  Febrxuiry  t,  1970. 
Hon.  CLAiBoaNX  Pkll, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Committee  on  tabor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  ^NAToa  Pell:  This  is  In  response  to 
the  Committee's  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  respect  to  several  amendments 
proposed  to  H.R.  614.  an  Act  to  extend  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  amendments  deal  with  a 
serious  educational  matter,  the  subject  of 
school  desegregation.  They  would  affect  the 
enforcement  of  the  non-dlscrlminatlon  re- 
qulremenU  of  TlUe  VI  of  the  ClvU  RlghU 
Act  of  1964  and.  as  a  result,  would  affect  the 
educational  opporiunlUea  of  children. 

As  an  educator,  I  am  convinced  that  seg- 
regation by  races  in  our  Nation's  schools  for 
any  reason  is  unsound  educationally,  re- 
gardless of  geography.  The  elimination  of 
segregated  schools  Is  not  Just  «  legal  re- 
quirement, it  Is  fundamental  to  the  ultimate 
provision  of  quality  education  for  all  chil- 
dren. This  is  the  time  to  see  that  desegre- 
gation of  schools  is  carried  out  in  a  man- 
ner that  preserves  and  enhances  the  quality 
of  education.  It  la  for  this  reason  that  the 
Department  is  giving  high  priority  to  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  nationwide 
to  State  and  local  education  agencies  through 
Title  rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  serv- 
ices which  are  Intended  to  aid  officials  in 
seeking  the  best  local  solution  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law  without  restrictions  such 
as  contained  in  these  amendments.  We  soon 
shall  be  seeking  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion under  this  authority  to  expand  such 
services. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  legal  impact  of 
these  amendments.  I  am  advised  by  the  De- 
partment's Office  for  Civil  Rights  that  the 
amendments  numbered  463,  469  (sections  of 
which  are  also  printed  separately),  and  481 
are  essentially  similar  to  the  so-called 
Whitten  Amendments  which  the  Depart- 
ment opposed  and  which  the  Congress  de- 
bated thoroughly  last  year  In  connection 
with  the  FT  1970  Labor- HEW  Appro- 
priations Bill.  The  Department  continues  to 
oppose  such  proposals  because  they  not  only 
conflict  with  the  decision  sof  the  Supreme 
Court  but  further  would  seriously  restrict 


the  enforcement  efforts  under  Title  VI  to 
eliminate  discrimination. 

I  am  also  advised  with  respect  to  the 
Amendment  No.  463,  that  serious  questions 
arise  as  to  the  legal  effect  and  implications 
of  the  provision,  and  specifically  whether  the 
section  does  in  fact  amend  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  line  with  the 
intent  of  Congress,  Title  VI  and  its  "guide- 
lines and  criteria"  currently  apply  to  dis- 
crimination, and  they  have  been  applied  uni- 
formly throughout  the  Nation.  The  amend- 
ment, however,  bpeaks  In  terms  of  "segrega- 
tion", which  Is  left  undefined.  Title  VI  also 
applies  to  discrimination  as  to  color  and  na- 
tional origin,  which  reference  Is  omitted  in 
the  amendment.  It  also  appears  that  the 
amendment  confUcts  with  the  provisions  of 
other  acts  of  Congress  which,  for  example, 
limit  the  Department's  authority  to  deal 
with  situations  of  "racial  Imbalance".  And, 
notwithstanding  the  varying  interpretations 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  provision,  the 
legal  consequence  of  a  policy  declaration  of 
this  nature  Is  uncertain. 

In  summary,  the  Department's  position  is 
that  (1)  the  elimination  of  racial  segrega- 
tion in  education  is  essential  wherever  it 
exists  In  our  Nation;  (3)  Amendments  463, 
469.  and  481  are  opposed  by  the  Department: 
and  (3)  Amendment  463  should  be  more 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  so  that  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  any  legislative  ac- 
tion of  this  Itlnd  may  be  more  accurately 
defined  and  understood. 
Sincerely, 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  and 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Commissioner  Allen 
also  opposes  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
on  the  ground  that  its  nature  Is  imcer- 
taln  and.  in  effect,  as  I  had  argued 
earlier,  there  would  be  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  It  If  It  were  adopted. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said  that, 
under  present  law,  school  busing  is  ille- 
gal. I  believe  that  is  what  he  said  earlier. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  it  relates  to  racial 
Imbalance. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
reminds  me  of  the  story  about  the  fellow 
who  called  up  his  lawyer  and  told  him 
about  his  predicament.  His  lawyer  said, 
"They  can't  put  you  In  Jail  for  that." 

The  feUow  replied.  "But  I'm  talking 
to  you  from  the  Jailhouse  now.  I'm  al- 
ready In  the  Jailhouse." 

That  Is  exactly  what  they  are  doing 
and  are  not  paying  attention  to  the  law 
at  aU. 

I  will  give  the  Senator  an  example.  The 
city  of  Charlotte  now  is  under  a  court 
order  to  buy  enough  buses  to  bus  the 
schoolchildren  of  the  city  of  Charlotte. 
That  will  require  500  buses  by  April  1. 
They  have  only  300  buses  now.  That 
means  they  will  have  to  bus  lO.OOC  ele- 
mentary schoolchildren  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another.  It  will  mean  they 
will  have  to  take  high  school  children 
out  of  the  city  of  Charlotte  and  haul 
them  into  the  country.  The  city  Is  un- 
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der  a  court  order  now  to  abide  by  it  by 
April  1.  April  1  is  not  far  off. 

In  the  first  place,  they  cannot  find  500 
buses.  They  cannot  get  500  buses.  And  if 
they  could,  they  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  them.  They  are  not  going  to 
have  a  bond  issue  to  buy  more  buses.  That 
would  be  silly  and  stupid.  They  are  not 
going  to  do  that,  not  if  I  can  help  it.  The 
2.600  elementary  schoolchildren  will 
have  to  be  moved,  simply  to  mix  color. 

The  Senator  says  they  cannot  bus 
them,  but  they  do: 

The  city  of  Winston-Salem  also  is  un- 
der a  court  order,  as  of  February  1.  They 
had  to  move  422  teachers  in  different 
schools,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
year.  A  teacher  goes  to  another  school 
and  does  not  know  a  pupil,  and  the  pu- 
pils do  not  know  the  teacher.  The  schools 
in  that  county  have  been  wrecked.  It  is 
simply  for  the  puipose  of  bringing  about 
compliance. 

They  will  not  allow  freedom  of  choice. 
They  say.  "You  cannot  do  that,  either." 

They  have  said.  "Let  a  child  go  to 
school  here  if  he  wants  to,  black  or 
white." 

They  said,  "It  is  illegal.  We  are  going 
to  move  you  whether  you  want  to  move 
or  not." 

If  a  child  lives  within  a  block  of  a 
school,  they  say  they  are  going  to  move 
him  3  or  4  miles  for  the  sake  of  mixing. 
That  is  what  Is  happening  in  North  Car- 
olina. But  it  is  not  happening  In  other 
places. 

All  we  say  is  this:  If  they  have  a  law 
in  New  York  State  that  they  like  and  are 
abiding  by  it,  give  us  the  same  thing. 
We  do  not  sisk  for  anything  different.  We 
say  the  New  York  law  Is  satisfactory  to 
us. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  in  order  to  permit  me  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  agreed  to  yield 
first  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  then  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement  In  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  said  that 
this  amendment  would  leave  HEW  with- 
out proper  guidance  or  without  proper 
authority  or  any  requirements.  I  think  it 
should  be  stated  again,  for  the  record, 
how  the  matter  of  obtaining  money 
works  now  outside  the  South  and  how 
It  works  in  the  South. 

Outside  the  South,  with  these  few  ex- 
ceptions, you  do  not  have  to  prove  any- 
thing; you  do  not  have  to  submit  a  plan; 
you  are  Just  presumed  to  be  innocent, 
and  they  send  you  the  money.  They  have 
cards  on  record  for  that  district.  But  in 
the  South — that  is  where  the  so-called 
de  Jure  stigma  and  blight  are — HEW 
never  mentions  busing  as  such.  It  is 
never  in  one  of  their  orders.  It  is  never 
in  one  of  their  direct  requirements. 

Do  not  tell  me  I  am  totally  wrong  on 
this,  because  I  have  dealt  directly  with 


those  men  at  the  so-called  working  level. 
I  understand  that  their  uniform  practice 
Is  that  they  never  write  out  a  require- 
ment or  a  plan  for  a  school  district  that 
is  trying  to  get  Its  money.  They  let  that 
district  know.  "If  you  will  propose  so- 
and-so,  we  will  approve  the  plan  on  that 
basis."  The  trustees  then  have  to  come 
In  and  make  a  proposal.  That  proposal. 
Indirectly  demanded,  or  impliedly  de- 
manded, to  use  a  softer  word,  by  HEW  is 
such  that  there  is  no  way  to  carry  it  out 
except  by  busing.  As  I  understand.  It 
never  mentions  a  ratio  of  races,  but  It  is 
In  there,  even  though  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  name.  It  requires  a  certain  Eunount 
of  mixing  and  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  busing  In  order  to  carry  It  out.  That 
Is  what  they  do,  and  they  get  their 
money. 

On  the  other  hand,  outside  the  South, 
HEW  takes  the  high  and  holy  groimd 
that  Congress  has  prohibited  them  from 
requiring  any  busing.  They  take  the 
further  holy  ground  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing the  matter  outside  the  South,  be- 
cause they  have  never  had  the  so-called 
de  Jure  system.  That  Is  the  practical  way 
this  works. 

This  amendment  would  go  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  say,  "Whatever 
you  require  in  your  gxiidelines,  certain 
criteria  imder  this  law,  would  have  to 
be  applied  uniformly  in  all  regions,  and 
it  would  be  without  regard  to  the  origin 
or  cause  of  such  segregation." 

That  is  the  verj'  point  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  spoken  to,  and 
without  those  words  in  there,  we  wlU 
have  Just  more  and  more  of  the  same. 
Outside  the  South  they  will  get  their 
money,  with  few  exceptions,  and  we  will 
get  what  we  have  been  getting. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  for  a 
imanlmous-consent  request. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9 :30  A.M.  TOMORROW.  ORDER  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
YOUNG  OP  OHIO  TOMORROW.  OR- 
DER FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  today,  it  ^tand  in  adjournment 
until  9:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning; 
that  immediately  following  the  prayer 
end  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  on  tomorrow  morning,  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  min- 
utes; that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  immediately  laid  down. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— but  just  for  the  purpose  of  asking 


the  Senator  a  question:  What  does  the 
leadership  consider  the  existing  situation 
to  be? 

We  had  h(H>ed  for  a  vote  this  after- 
noon at  3  o'clock.  So  far  as  I  know,  many 
Senators  may  be  leaving  for  the  Lincoln 
holiday.  Does  the  leadership  expect  to 
have  any  votes  tonight  or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PELL.  As  manager  of  the  bill,  if  I 
may  speak  at  this  time,  I  should  like  to 
see  us  move  ahead  with  votes,  obviously, 
and  hope  we  can. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  I  am  authorized  by  the 
leadership  to  say  that  It  is  hoped  that  we 
will  have  a  vote  or  some  votes  on  tomor- 
row. I  do  not  think  we  can  exi>ect  to 
vote  today.  We  are  already  in  the  shank 
of  the  afternoon.  I  have  a  speech  which 
is  perhaps  45  minutes  to  1  hour  or  more 
in  length.  I  think  some  other  Senators 
also  desire  to  speak. 

That  being  the  case,  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  will  have  any  votes  today.  But  it  Is 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  enough 
Senators  will  be  on  hand  tomorrow  to 
have  a  vote  or  some  votes. 

I  think  I  would  be  correct  in  saying,  in 
the  majority  leader's  behalf,  that  all  of 
us  have  a  responsibility  to  stay  here  and 
do  our  job  and  be  on  hand  If  there  are 
votes  or  live  quorums,  and  then  we  will 
adjourn  tomorrow  evening  for  the  holi- 
day recess. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day,  the  Senate  modi- 
fied Its  order,  and  provided  for  an  ad- 
journment to  9ya.m.  tomorrow.) 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  wiUi  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield 
only  so  that  the  facts  will  be  spread  of 
record  about  the  matter  we  have  been 
discussing. 

There  has  been  a  general  assumption 
that  the  figures  in  the  North  and  the  fig- 
ures In  the  South  are  the  same.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
doubt.  But  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  do  have  some  authoritative  fig- 
ures of  record.  HEW  Issued  a  statement 
on  January  4,  1970.  which  analyzes  the 
situation  as  to  attendance  in  school  by 
Negroes,  which  have  various  percentages 
of  minorities,  but  primarily  Negroes  at- 
tending there.  Iii  other  words,  what  is  the 
character  of  the  segregation  problem? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  table  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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TABie  I  A     NCGRO£S  BY  STATe 


|Numb«f  «nd  p«rc*nU|t  alttndini  school  «( incieasini  Itvtis  ol  isoiation  (all,  19M  atointntaiy  and  secondary  school  sury«y| 


Negroes  atlendi.ig 


Stat* 


Total 

Total        number  Perco'it 

number  ol      ot  Negro  ol  total 

students      students  students 


0  49.9  p«fc«<rt 
minority  schools 


M  lOa  pifceni 
minority  schools 


9S  100  percent 
minority  sclMWis 


99  lOOpefcenl 
minority  schools 


100  percent 
minority  schools 


Number      Percent         Number      Percent        Number      Percent         Number      Percent        Number        Percent 


Continental  United  States..  43. 353.567     6.;g.l73  14. S     1.W.291          23.4     «.»14.8SI          76.6     3.832.M3          61.0     3.331.404          S3.0     ?.493.39«^         39.7 

Ai.hama                                       -        "0.523         269.248  34.9           22.308            8.3         246.940          91.7         244.693           90.9         243.269           90  4         230.448             85.6 

4!°*.    71797             2  119  30             2.119          100.0                    0               .0                    0               .0                    0               .0                     0                 .0 

*','??■ jieiM            15783  43             5  272            33.4            10.511            66  6             4.349           27.6             3.344           212                 790               5.0 

jL":iv 415  613         106:533  25.6           24  091           22.6           82.442           77.4           78.901           74.1           77.703           72  9           75.797             71.1 

cl^,f""* 4  477  381         387  978  8.7           87,255           22.5         300.723           77.5         185.562           47.8         115.890           29  9           27.986              7.2 

I'^^Za^ 5  9092           17  797  3.4            5.432           30.5           12.365          69  5            8.017           45.0            2.862           16.1                    0                .0 

Con-^t^ut" 632  361           52  550  8.3           22.768           43.3           29.782           56  7            9.601           18.3             2.254            4  3                328                .6 

n^l^^.    123  863           24  016  194           13.025           54.2           10.991           45.8            5.177           21.6                593            4.0                   0                  0 

nf^fn/i  Ji  Columhi Ua"!         139006  93.5             1.253              .9         137.753           99.1          123.939           89  2           95.608           68  8           38.701             27.8 

FtoM^a                       I  340: 665          31i;491  112            72  333           23.2          239.158            76.8          224.729            72  1          215.824           69  3          1M.04             59. 

V^,'± 001245         vj,49,s  3,5           «4.201            14.0          270.717            86.0          262.689            83.4          259.891            82.5          240.532              76.4 

rTzlf^ V 174  472                415  -2                415         100.0                   0              .0                   0              .0                   0              .0                   0                  0 

\'^^. 2  2H'32l         406.351  110           55.367           13.6         350.984           86.4         294.066           72  4         252.225           62.1          156.869             38.6 

'A"?'A- 1210539         106178  8.8           31.833           30.0           74.345           70.0           46.208           43.5           37.664           35.5           13.597             12.8 

",'•"• 651  'S            9  567  1.5            6.994           73.1             2.573           26  9              .340            3.6                340            3  6                   0                 0 

K*'„,- 511733           30834  59           16.479           53.4           14.355           46  6            9.820           318            6.264           20.3            2.327              7.5 

Jf^^'i, I956II           63996  9.2           34.389           53.7           29.606           46  3           17.025           26  6            9.021           14.1             3.342              5.2 

Lo„T,i; '— ■::        SWWO         317268  38.8           28.177             19         289.091           911         279.614           88I          278.620           87.;         259.897             81.9 

)S^lt      220  336             1429  .6                389           27.2             1.040           72.8                   0              .0                   0              .0                   0                .0 

St',C?,;d »9'440         201435  23.4           62.670           31.1          138.765           68.9         105.886           52  6           92.030           45.7           62.898             31.2 

S«uihu«Mi: 1W7  221            46  675  4  3           23.916            51.2           22.759           48  8             8.558            183             4.936            10  6                   79                   2 

mS.           :;    2;073:369         275878  13.3           56.840           20  6         219.038           79  4         128.116           46  4           78.319           28  4           24.720              9.0 

!!*„*J",-      — ••■ 856  506            9010  1.1             7.116           79  0             1,894           210                361             40                   0              .0                   0                .0 

S"''.n?Doi     456532         223:784  49.0           15  000            6.7         208.784           93.3         207.515           92  7         206.736           92.4         197.447             88.2 

KS ::"::::    Sm:?*     138412  i4.i     33.996     24.6     104.416     75.4     91.355     66.0     77.676     56.i     46.295      33.4 

J'rJ?*" 127  059                102  .1                102         100.0                   0                0                   0              .0                   0              .0                   0                .0 

=.;:::::::::::::::::::::    ^:342      123.  4..      3.^     273      j.,.      72.7      4.3.      35.^        6.      55                  . 

N.H^mpih.i.::::::.:: i32..2        537  .4        537     100.0     ^^^^0     ^.0     ^^^0                  .                 . 

:r^.:::::-.:::::::::::    >..«o      5.6^  2.,      2.m     47.9      2|^     521        «i      1.         .u     10.        394       7.0 

r.:^^..ni::::::::::::::::::  ^.|.|    "i%  «:       »:s3     ^y,     »^"g     n.\    229.393     65.     227,057     645     207.742      59.0 

jr;-::::::::::::-:::::  2.^:|    2.,^  1.0     7,7|     27.     2076.     .3     in...     42..     93.775     .6     37.86^      .3.2 

Oklahoma TdVi\              lT\x  16             4  SM           63  3             2  724            36  7                     0                 0                    0               .0                    0                 .0 

»s:;::;::::::::::::::  .S.^     ^  .        Af,     S;      .4:A     |j     „.«     u,      .,.«.     ..      ,,.»       ..; 

So^C    o^ni- ::       6a:5r2        238636  3«.4          33:811          14.2        204.225          85.8         200.188          84  1         199.752          83.9         188.666            79.3 

reT"     ■--•■•• «1«9         .«sl5  n\      ■     39.^          li;            .45.4              7               ,32.2^^           l\\         .23.468°           ^\         .08.42?            58: 

s~-::::::::::::::::::::::  2.|:fa     ^^  .5_.      959^     253     2.3.«     74.7     239.540     63..     208.02.      54..     .65.24g      43. 

^''1„„ 73570                 90  .                  90         .00.0                   0              .0                   0              .0                   0              .0                   0                .0 

J*'™^* 1.0i.:057         245.026  215           65,922           26.9         .79.104           73.  J         W7. 172          C8.2         161.321           65,8         142.209             58.0 

St----------'---"-----    2iSS     V^  iS     lilll     S5:S      ISS      I       ...5?      5:?       84?      *:?       84?       v? 

Sgg-:::::::::::::::::    SS|:gj     l:^^  4.      8.406     225     2.^     7^5     .4.7.     396      9.2^     2..      4.8.9      .2.9 

•Minute  differences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  rounding. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  this  table  be   glad  to  give  the  figure  for  South     glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 

shows   for  whatever  it  is  worth,  and  I  Carolina.  It  is  83.9  percent.                            Carolina. 

think  it  is  very  important,  that  in  a  State  Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  comes  Mr.  President,  first.  I  wish  to  con- 
like Mississippi  Negroes  attend  schools —  from  North  Carolina.  gratulate  the  able  Senator  from  Con- 
although  the  population  of  Mississippi  is  Mr.  JAVITS.  Oh,  yes.  For  North  Caro-  necticut  <Mr.  Ribicoff)  on  a  very  elo- 
almost  50  percent  Negro— In  the  minority  lina— I  am  sorry— the  figure  is  64.5  quent,  courageous,  forthright,  enlighten- 
schools  where  the  minority  represents  percent.  ing.  and  honest  speech.  It  was  a  com- 
0  to  49  percent  of  the  school  population  Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  about  Florida?  monsense  speech,  well  considered  and 
to  the  extent  of  6.7  percent  of  its  stu-  Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  is  69.3  percent  m  well  delivered.  He  has  contributed  a 
dents-  whereas  in  New  York — and  I  am  Florida.  great  service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
not  proud  of  the  fact,  but  it  is  their  Now.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  arguing     Nation. 

figure the  same  is  32.3  percent  of  the  the  morality  or  the  justice  of  this  sitxia-         Mr.  President,  I  support  amendment 

students.  That  is.  roughly  speaking.  3' i  tion,  because  I  think  we  have  explored     No.  481.                                                       ^ 

times  as  good.  that  thoroughly,  but  I  think  it  was  fair        First  I  should  like  to  read  that  sunend- 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale— that  is  to  have  an  authoritative  figure  of  record     ment: 

attending  schools — let  us  take  the  schools  as  to  the  size  of  the  problem  on  how        on  page  45.  between  lines  4  and  6.  insert 

where  the  minority  is  99  to  100  percent,  much  progress  has  been  made  In  de  jure     the  following  new  section: 

allowing  for  few  children  of  a  different  and  de  facto  States.                                        "discrimination  on  AccotrNx  or  race,  creed. 

race,  it  mentions  92.4  percent  of  black  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield         color,  or  national  origin  prohibited 

children  attending  that  kind  of  school,  the  floor.                                                                   "Sec.  3  (a)  No  person  shall  be  refused  ad- 

In  New  York,  21.3  percent  attend  that  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will     mission  into  or  be  excluded  froin)any  public 

kind  of  school.  The  figures  are  roughly  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield?         school  in  any  state  on  account  oJ'race.  creed, 

comparable  in  other  SUtes.  I  hasten  to  Mr.   RIBICOFF.  I  have  yielded   the     "l^t^'Ex^r^trSie  expre/ approval  of 

state noor.                                                                          ^  board  of  education  legally  constituted  In 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Soiator  repeat  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-     any  SUte  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and 

thatnumber  of  Negro  children?  ident.    the    Senator    from    Connecticut     having  jurisdiction,  no  student  shall  be  m- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  21.3  percent  attend-  just  yielded  the  floor.  I  have  the  floor,     signed  or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on 

ing  schools  where  the  minority  popula-  Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina     account  of  race,   creed,  color,  or  naUonal 

tion  school  is  99  to  100  percent.  wish  me  to  yield  to  him?                                 TS^' ^id^A^^l^'^^^r^^l^'^^^c^ 

i-rr^.^.^.  wwn-   J.  ■  ^M^x.  ..     ,... ., , . .   ___    .  ,      ti  _.  .  •    -     Ity  lu  attcndancA  or  increased  attendance  or 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  one-flfth.  Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  all  right.  I     reduced  attendance,  at  any  school,  of  per- 

'•    Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  is  21.3  percent.  In  Mis-  withdraw  my  request.                                        sons  of  one  or  more  particular  races,  creedR. 

sissippi  that  figure  Is  92.4  percent.  I  will  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  will  be      colors,  or  national  origins:   and  no  school 
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district,  school  zone,  or  attendance  unit,  by 
whatever  name  known,  shall  be  established, 
reorganized,  or  maintained  for  any  such 
purpose:  Provided,  That  nothing  contained 
In  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a  pupil 
In  the  manner  requested  or  authorized  by 
his  parents  or  guardian." 

Mr.  President,  about  15  years  ago  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  now  famous 
Brown  cases — Brown  I  and  Brown  II.  so 
called— held  that  State-imposed  racial 
segregation  in  public  schools  deprived 
the  pupils  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
contution.  In  Brown  I — Brown  et  al  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  et  al.  347 
U.S.  43  (1954) — the  Court  reconsidered 
the  former  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine 
of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  163  U.S.  537.  not 
as  to  "equality"  but  as  to  the  effect  of 
"segregation  itself  on  public  education." 

The  only  holding  in  the  Brown  case, 
really,  was  that  State-Imposed  racial 
^segregation  deprived  plaintiffs  of  equal 
protection  under  the  14th  amendment, 
which  directs  that — 

No  State  shall  .  .  .  deny  to  any  person  with- 
in Its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

The  following  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  considering  this  matter:  the 
Court  in  Brown  commented  that — 

Today,  education  is  perhap*  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  the  great  expenditures  for  education 
both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. It  la  required  In  the  performance  of 
our  most  basic  public  responsibilities,  even 
service  In  the  armed  forces.  It  la  the  very 
foundation  of  good  citizenship.  Today  It  Is 
the  principle  Instrument  In  awakening  the 
child  to  cultural  values.  In  preparing  him 
for  later  professional  training,  and  In  help- 
ing blm  to  adjust  normally  to  his  environ- 
ment. In  these  days,  It  Is  doubtful  that  any 
child  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed 
In  life  If  he  Is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an 
education.  Such  an  opportunity,  where  the 
state  has  undertaken  to  provide  It.  Is  a  right 
which  must  be  made  available  to  all  on 
equal  terms. 

Thus,  the  Court  concluded,  that  to  sep- 
arate children  from  other  children  of 
similar  age  and  qualification  solely  be- 
cause of  race  generates  feelings  of  in- 
feriority and  may  affect  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  children  in  a  lasting  way.  The 
Court  alleged  that  the  proposition  was 
supported  by  'modern  psychological  au- 
thority," a  somewhat  dubious  basis,  per- 
haps, concluding  that  "separate  educa- 
tional facilities  are  inherently  unequal" 
and  that  "such  segregation"  is  a  denial 
of  equal  protection. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  the 
above  opinion,  the  Court  not  once  used 
or  even  referred  to  the  term  "integra- 
tion," much  less  "forced  integration." 
The  opinion  was  solely  devoted  to  State- 
enforced  segregation. 

Brown  n. — Broum  et  al.  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka,  et  al,  349  UJB.  294 
(1955) — as  interested  persons  will  re- 
call, enjoined  that  authorities  concerned 
should  proceed  "with  all  deliberate 
speed"  to  admit  students  to  public 
schools  on  a  "racially  nondiscriminatory 
basis."  this  injunction  following  the 
Boiling  v.  Sharpe  case,  347  UJ3.  497 
(1954),  involving  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia schools,  which  held  that  classifica- 
tion based  "solely"  on  race  must  be 
especially  scrutinized.  The  Boiling  case 
outlawed  forced  segregation,  but  nowhere 
in  any  of  these  opinions,  is  there  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  forced  integra- 
tion is  legally  required  or  indeed  proper 
imder  the  Constitution. 

Ethical  and  reasonable  men,  regardless 
of  their  inner  feelings  about  this  prop- 
osition, may  well  agree  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  in  these  cases — even 
though  they  were  contrary  to  precedent 
and  even  though  public  education  should 
be  administered  and  controlled  by  the 
States — were  called  for  by  the  Consti- 
tution. In  short,  we  may  agree  that 
forced  segregation — that  is,  segregation 
imposed  by  law — is  illegal  and  wrong 
under  our  scheme  of  government.  This, 
however,  is  a  far  cry  indeed  from  saying — 
or  agreeing — that  it  is  legal  or  proper 
to  impose  forced  integration  on  any  class 
or  group.  And  yet.  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  is  what  the  Court — and,  without 
question,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — have  now  come  to 
say:  that  not  only  must  public  schools, 
formerly  segregated  by  law,  no  longer 
place  such  restrictions  on  pupils  by  law, 
but  further,  and  beyond  this,  they  must 
also  take  active  steps — by  force  If  neces- 
sary— to  integrate.  A  brief  consideration 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  progression  to 
this  way  of  thinking  may  be  useful. 

Following  the  two  Brown  cases  and 
Boiling  against  Sharpe,  the  Court  spoke 
in  no  less  than  15  cases  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  school  segregation 
cases.  Of  course,  in  numerous  other  cases, 
the  Court  has  disposed  of  them  by  simple 
order  or  mandate,  refused  to  grant  re- 
view, and  so  forth.  One  suspects,  in  re- 
viewing these  decisions,  that  at  times  the 
Court  has  come  perilously  close  to  letting 
its  emotions — not  its  legal  acumen — rule 
its  decisions,  brought  about,  possibly,  by 
the  delays  of  school  or  other  authorities 
which  piqued  the  Court.  Yet,  the  Court 
should  not  have  been  surprised  that  such 
delicate  and  grave  problems  would  take 
some  time  to  work  out,  the  changes  re- 
quiring as  they  did  the  reorientation  in 
patterns  not  only  of  school  districts, 
zones  and  the  like,  but  also  in  the  very 
habits,  customs,  and  thinking  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  Court  has  recog- 
nized the  problem — at  least  implicitly — 
as  the  following  language  from  Brown  n 
indicates: 

Pull  ln]{>lementatlon  of  these  constitu- 
tional principles  may  require  solution  of 
varied  local  school  problems.  School  authori- 
ties have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
elucidating,  assessing,  and  solving  these  prob- 
lems, courts  will  have  to  consider  whether 
the  action  of  school  authorities  constitutes 
good  faith  implementation  of  the  governing 
constitutional  principles. 

In  Cooper  et  al.  v.  Aaron  et  al.,  358  U.S. 
1  (1958)  the  Court  interpreted  Brown  n 
only  as  requiring  the  end  of  racial 
"segregation  in  the  public  schools  with 
all  deliberate  speed."  It  conceded  that 
local  authorities  might  consider  the 
qualifications  of  Negro  children,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  barred  from  particular 
schools  solely  because  of  race  or  color.  In 
fact,  the  Court  went  further.  It  conceded 
that  lower  courts  might  conclude  there 
was  no  justification  to  require  present 


nonsegregated  admission  of  all  qualified 
Negro  children,  if  in  scrutinizing  the  pro- 
grams, the  court  was  assured  that  the 
local  authorities  had  arrived  at  the 
earliest  practicable  completion  of  deseg- 
regation and  had  taken  steps  to  put  the 
plan  in  operation.  The  Court  here  used, 
in  a  case  arising  4  years  after  Brown, 
the  term  "desegregation"  but  only  in  a 
way  clearly  indicating  that  its  decree  was 
aimed  at  eliminating  de  jure  segregation. 
The  terms  "desegregation"  and  "racial 
discrimination"  were  used,  but  the  Court 
did  not  refer  to  the  term  "integration." 

Frankfurter's  concurring  opinion  in 
Cooper  against  Aaron  probably  expresses 
more  clearly  and  forcibly  than  anywhere 
else  the  principle  or  the  Court's  expres- 
sions in  this  area : 

The  Constitution  precludes  compulsory 
segregation  based  on  color  in  state-supported 
schools. 

And  the  Court  aims  at  "ending  en- 
forced racial  segregation  in  the  public 
schools" — for  example,  "in  cities  with 
Negro  populations  of  large  proportions." 
It  is,  from  this,  abundantly  clear  that  the 
only  goal  or  principle  expressed  by  the 
Court  is  that  forced  segregation  is  illegal. 
Nothing  more  was  stated  or  implied  imtil 
much  later  and,  as  already  observed,  one 
suspects  that  such  later  utter£inces  were 
the  result,  not  of  legal  reasoning,  so  much 
as  of  pique  at  delay. 

To  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement,  one  turns  to  Goss  v.  Board  of 
Education.  373  UJS.  683  (1963).  The 
school  boards  had  adopted  transfer  pro- 
visions, to  allow  students,  on  the  sole 
basis  of  race  and  the  racial  composition 
of  the  school  to  which  assigned  pursuant 
to  a  newly  adopted  rezoning  plan,  to  re- 
quest assignment  from  a  school  where 
the  student  would  be  in  the  racial  mi- 
nority back  to  his  former  segregated 
school  with  a  majority  of  his  race. 

In  holding  such  a  transfer  plan  illegal 
because  it  would  lead  to  the  perpetuation 
of  segregation,  the  Court  noted  that  the 
child  could  choose  segregation  but  not 
Integration  outside  his  zone  and  said: 

State-Imposed  separation  In  public  schools 
is  Inherently  unequal. 

Indicating  that  what  the  Court  had  In 
mind  was  not  forced  integration,  but 
forced  segregation  Is  the  following 
quotation: 

If.  here,  transfer  provisions  were  made 
available  to  all  students  regardlees  of  their 
race  and  regardless  as  well  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  school  to  which  he  requested 
transfer  we  would  have  an  entirely  different 
case.  Pupils  could  then  at  their  option  (or 
that  of  their  parents)  choose,  entirely  free  of 
any  Imposed  racial  considerations,  to  remain 
In  the  school  of  their  zone  or  to  transfer  to 
another. 

Further,  "classification  based  on  race 
for  piu-poses  of  transfers  between  public 
schools"  is  against  the  Constitution. 
Here,  the  Court  reiterated  that  "race  as 
an  absolute  criterion  for  granting  trans- 
fers which  operate  only  in  the  direction 
of  schools  in  which  the  transferee's  race 
is  in  the  majority"  is  imconstitutiohal. 
All  that  the  Court  condemned  here  was 
cltissificatlon  based  on  race  for  purposes 
of  transfers  between  public  schools. 

Similarly,  the  Court  in  Griffin  v. 
County    School    Board.    377    U.S.    218 
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(1964>.  forbade  the  perpetuation  of  ra- 
cial segregation  by  closing  public  schools 
and  operating  only  private  segregated 
schools  supported  directly  or  indirectly 
by  State  or  county  funds.  The  Court 
again  referred  to  the  prevention  of  "ra- 
cial discrimination"  and  again  used  the 
term  "segregation."  Indicating  that  the 
Court  was  not  so  much  concerned  with 
forced  integration,  as  with  banning 
forced  segregation  and  helping  educa- 
tion, was  the  comment  that  the  lower 
court  should  issue  a  decree  guaranteeing 
"that  these  petitioners  will  get  the  kind 
of  education  that  is  given  in  the  State's 
public  schools." 

Understandably,  in  1965.  with  Rogers 
V.  Paul.  382  U.S.  198  ( 1965 ) .  the  Court  be- 
gan to  be  concerned  about  the  pace  of 
ceasing  forced  segregation.  In  that  case 
it  commented  that — 

Delays  In  desegregating  school  systems  are 
no  longer  tolerable. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Brad- 
ley V.  School  Board.  382  U.S.  103  (1965). 
the  Court  referring  to  school  "desegrega- 
tion" plans  in  considering  the  impact  of 
racially  based  faculty  allocations.  It  is 
about  at  this  point  that  one  feels  the 
Court  forgot  its  earlier  recognition  of  the 
massive  local  problems  involved  and 
turned  to  a  more  urgent  principle,  one 
that,  with  deference  to  the  Court's  judg- 
ment, has  seemed  to  increasingly  over- 
look these  problems  and  the  educational 
results  sought,  in  calling  for  more  and 
more  urgency  to  desegregate. 

Not  until  1968.  14  years  following  the 
original  Brown  decision,  in  Green  v. 
County  School  Board.  391  U.S."  430 
U968>.  a  case  involving  a  freedom  of 
choice  plan  in  New  Kent  County.  Va., 
did  the  Court  explicitly  or  impliedly  go 
beyond  discussions  aimed  at  forced  seg- 
regation. There,  a  freedom  of  choice 
plan  allowing  pupils  to  choose  their 
school  was  held  unacceptable  on  the 
sole  groimd  that,  during  3  years,  no 
white  pupil  chose  all-Negro  schools  and 
though  115  Negroes  enrolled  in  formerly 
all-white  schools,  85  percent  of  them 
still  attended  all-Nesro  schools.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Court  interpreted 
Browm  n  as  requiring  school  boards  "to 
effectuate  a  transition  to  a  racially  non- 
discriminatory school  system  '  and  stated 
that— 

The  transition  to  a  unitary,  nonraclal  sys- 
tem of  public  education  was  and  Is  the  ulti- 
mate end  to  be  brought  about. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  argument 
of  the  school  board  in  this  case  is  a  cor- 
rect analysis  of  the  legal  principle  in- 
volved: that  freedom  of  choice  plans 
may  be  faulted  only  by  incorrectly  read- 
ing the  14th  amendment  as  universally 
requiring  compulsory  integration.  The 
amendment  will  not  support  such  a  read- 
ing. The  Court,  however,  refused  to  go 
along  with  this  proposition,  stating  that 
Brown  n  required  a  "racially  nondis- 
criminatory school  system."  It  was  said 
that  school  boards  were  "clearly  charged 
with  the  affirmative  duty  to  take  what- 
ever steps  might  be  necessary  to  convert 
to  a  imitary  system  in  which  racial  dis- 
crimination would  be  eliminated  root  smd 
branch."  The  Court's  impatience  is  indi- 
cated by  Its  statement  that  the  time  for 
deliberate  speed  had  run  out  and  that — 


The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  Is  to 
come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work,  and  promises  realisti- 
cally to  work  now. 

Strangely,  though,  the  Court  did  not 
outlaw  "freedom  of  choice"  plans.  In 
fact,  it  said: 

We  do  not  bold  that  "freedom  of  choice" 
can  have  no  place  In  such  a  plan.  We  do 
not  hold  that  a  "freedom-of-cholce"  plan 
might  of  Itself  be  unconstitutional,  although 
that  argument  has  been  urged  upon  us. 
Rather,  all  we  decide  today  Is  that  In  de- 
segregating a  dual  system  a  plan  utilizing 
"freedom  of  choice"  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself. 

The  Court,  however,  pretty  well  emas- 
culated the  meaning  of  the  words  quoted, 
by  adding  later  in  the  opinion. 

Although  the  general  experience  under 
"freedom  of  choice"  to  date  has  been  such 
as  to  indicate  Its  Ineffectiveness  as  a  tool  of 
desegregation,  there  may  be  well  be  Instances 
in  which  It  can  serve  as  an  effective  device. 
Where  It  offers  real  promise  of  aiding  a 
desegregation  program  to  effectuate  conver- 
sion of  a  state-imposed  dual  system  to  a 
unitary,  nonraclal  system  there  might  be 
no  objection  to  allowing  such  a  device  to 
prove  Itself  In  oi>eratlon.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  there  are  reasonably  available  other  ways, 
such,  for  Illustration,  as  zoning,  promising 
speedier  and  more  effective  conversion  to  a 
unitary,  nonraclal  school  system,  "freedom  of 
choice"  must  be  held  unacceptable. 

This  language,  it  seems  rather  clear, 
comes  close  to  outlawing  all  freedom- 
of-choice  plans.  This.  I  believe,  is  not  only 
a  far  cry  from  the  Court's  original  pos- 
ture but  one  that  Is  not  supported  by 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  beloved  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  dealing  with  holdings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Of  course,  until  recently 
Congress  was  supposed  to  be  the  legisla- 
tive body  in  this  country.  Here  of  late  the 
Supreme  Court  has  preempted  our  pre- 
rogatives or  rather  usurped  our  preroga- 
tives. However.  I  recall  distinctly  when 
the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  being  debated  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  asked  a 
question  of  two  of  the  principal  sponsors 
of  the  bill  and  both  of  them  indicated 
in  their  answers  that  the  only  thing  re- 
quired by  the  law  that  Congress  passed 
was  that  the  doors  of  the  schoolhouse  be 
open  to  any  child  qualified  to  stay  in  the 
class  which  he  attended  without  regard 
to  race  or  any  other  qualification.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  gone  beyond  that  and 
imposed  a  great  many  other  regulations 
on  the  trustees  and  those  who  operate 
our  schools.  But  so  far  as  legislative  in- 
tent is  concerned,  the  only  legislative 
intent  I  have  heard  manifested  in  any  of 
this  legislation  is  that  the  door  be  open 
to  any  child  who  applies,  and  not  that 
there  is  any  responsibility  on  anyone 
anywhere  to  work  out  some  kind  of  nu- 
merical ratio  of  the  races  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator.  He  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
hope  the  Senator  would  not  persist  in 
asking  questions  at  this  point.  I  would 


like  to  proceed  at  this  time  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  later. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  quite  understand- 
able. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if.  in  other  words,  pupils  choose, 
under  such  a  plan,  to  remain  with  the 
present  school,  for  reasons  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  either  education  or  segre- 
gation, presumably  the  court  would  out- 
law it.  for  now  it  says,  a  unitary,  non- 
racial  system  is  required.  It  seems  not 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Court  that  pupils 
may  base  their  choice  on  things  quite  un- 
related to  the  "segregation"  turmoil  going 
on  about  them,  for  example.  Interest 
in  athletic,  cultural,  or  social  activities. 
Who  is  to  say  they  are  wrong  in  con- 
sidering such  aspects  of  school  or  neigh- 
borhood life?  Moreover,  who  is  to  say 
that  they  are  wrong  in  wanting  to  choose 
their  associates  and  in  preferring  to  as- 
sociate with  their  own  color,  black  or 
white?  Yet.  the  Court,  even  here,  did 
not  come  out  flatly  in  favor  of  forced 
integration.  It  said  the  inquiry  was 
whether  the  board  had  taken  steps  to 
abolish  a  dual,  segregated  system.  This, 
it  is  clear,  is  far  from  approving,  much 
less  requiring,  forced  integration.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  stating  that  the  Con- 
stitution Justifies,  much  less  requires, 
that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  put  behind  forced  integration 
of  schools. 

Raney  v.  Board  of  Education,  391  U.S. 
443  (1968).  also  considered  the  adequacy 
of  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  very  similar 
to  that  in  Green  and  with  about  the 
same  results:  that  is.  no  white  children 
enrolled  in  all-Negro  schools  and  over 
85  percent  of  the  Negro  children  still 
attended  the  all-Negro  schools.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  plan  was  approved  by 
HEW,  the  Court  held  it  inadequate  "to 
convert  to  a  unitary,  nonraclal  school 
system."  The  Court  said  adamantly  that 
"the  goal  of  a  desegregated,  nonracially 
operated  school  system"  must  be  "rapidly 
and  finally  achieved." 

Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commissioners.  391 
U.S.  450  (1968),  involved,  not  a  freedom 
of  choice,  but  a  "free  transfer"  plan.  At- 
tendance zones  had  been  redrawn  along 
geographic  or  "natural"  boundaries  and, 
according  to  capacity  and  facilities, 
within  the  school  zones.  Any  child,  after 
registering  annually  in  his  assigned 
school  in  his  attendance  zone,  could 
freely  transfer  to  another  school  of  his 
choice  if  space  were  available,  zone,  res- 
idents having  priority  iir^case  of  over- 
crowding. 

This  plan.  too.  was  held  not  sufficient, 
because,  for  example,  schools  with  over 
80  percent  of  the  Negro  students  had  no 
white  pupils  and  one  school  had  only 
seven  Negroes  out  of  819  students.  In 
short,  the  students  chose  to  remain  with 
their  former  "white"  or  "Negro"  schools, 
with  the  exception  that  one  school  had 
349  white  and  135  Negro  pupils.  Here, 
the  Court  said  the  transfer  device  "pat- 
ently operates  as  a  device  to  allow  re- 
segregation  of  the  races  to  the  extent 
desegrgatlon  would  be  achieved  by  geo- 
graphically drawn  zones."  Again  the 
Court  paid  llpsenrlce  to  such  pluu,  as 
follows: 

We  do  not  hold  that  "free  transfer"  can 
have  no  place  In  a  desegregation  plan.  But 
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like  "freedom  of  choice."  If  It  cannot  be 
shown  that  such  a  plan  wlU  further  rather 
than  delay  conversion  to  a  unitary,  nonraclal. 
nondiscriminatory  school  system,  it  must 
be  held  unacceptable." 

One  wonders  why  the  Court  did  not, 
frankly  and  honestly,  say  that  it  would 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  approve 
any  freedom-of-cholce  plan.  In  neither 
case,  again,  did  the  Court  lay  down  or 
even  imply  as  a  binding  principle  that 
"forced  integration"  was  the  maxim. 
On  the  contrary,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  discussing  Goss  against 
Board  of  Education,  the  Court  stated 
clearly  and  unequivocally  that  transfer 
provisions  available  to  all  students  re- 
gardless of  race  and  regardless  of  the  ra- 
cial composition  of  the  school  to  which 
the  student  requested  transfer  would 
be,  in  its  words,  "an  entirely  different 
case."  The  Court  said: 

Pupils  could  then  at  their  option  (or 
that  of  their  parents)  choose,  entirely  free 
of  any  Imposed  reu:lal  considerations,  to  re- 
main in  the  school  of  their  zone  or  to  trans- 
fer to  another. 


system  wholly  free  from  racial  discrim- 
ination." That  the  above  statement  is 
Justified  is  supported  by  a  peculiarly  per- 
sonal statement  by  Justice  Black  near 
the  end  of  the  opinion : 

It  Is  good  to  be  able  to  decide  a  case  with 
the  feelings  we  have  about  this  one.  But  the 
differences  between  the  parties  are  exceed- 
ingly narrow.  .  .  .  Respondents  recognize 
their  affirmative  responsibility  to  provide  a 
desegregated,  unitary  and  nonraclal  school 
system. 

And  the  opinion  noted  the  authorities' 
stated  purposes  to  bring  about  a  "racially 
integrated  school  system  as  early  as 
practicable  in  good  faith  obedience  to 
this  court's  decisions." 

In  Alexander  against  Holmes  County 
Board  of  Education,  decided  October  29, 
1969,  docket  No.  632,  Justice  Black, 
writing  as  Circuit  Justice,  spoke  in  such 
arbitrary  terms  that  one  wonders  wheth- 
er he — and  the  other  members  of  the 
Court — ^have  allowed  their  emotions, 
their  impatience,  or  however  one  wishes 
to  phrase  it,  to  outweigh  their  common- 


sense  and  legal  reason.  This  case  laid 
The  Monroe  case,  although  disapprove  down  no  new  law,  and  did  not,  in  so 


ing  the  "free  transfer"  plan  involved 
therein,  did  not  state  that  forced  inte- 
gration was  the  principle  to  be  applied. 
The  Court  admitted  that  in  the  Goss  case 
it  stated  that  free  transfer  plans  under 
some  circumstances  might  be  valid,  and 
that  so  long  as  no  official  transfer  plan  or 
provision  of  which  racial  segregation  is 
the  inevitable  consequence,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  imder  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Not  tmtil  V.S.  v.  Montgomery  County 
Board  of  Education,  395  U.S.  225  (1969). 
did  the  Supreme  Court  directly  use  any 
language  similar  to  that  of  "forced  inte- 
gration." That  case,  concerhlng  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ala.,  involved  a  situation 
where  the  school  authorities  did  not  vol- 
imtarily  take  any  effective  steps  to  inte- 
grate public  schools,  suid  where  the  State 
government  and  its  school  officials,  in  the 
words  of  the  Court,  "attempted  In  every 
way  possible  to  continue  the  dual  system 
of  racially  segregated  schools  in  defiance 
of  our  repeated  unanimous  holdings  that 
such  a  system  violated  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion." 

After  pointing  out  that,  so  far  as  the 
Court  could  see,  the  schools  in  that  sit- 
uation had  operated  as  though  the 
Brown  cases  had  never  been  decided,  the 
Court  stated  that  the  "coercive  assist- 
ance of  courts  was  imperatively  called 
for."  The  Court  referred  to  the  school 
board's  responsibility  to  achieve,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  a  fully  integrated  school 
system  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Green 
case,  wipe  out  segregation  "root  and 
branch."  One  suspects,  in  reading  this 
opinion,  that  the  strong  language  used 
by  the  Court  was  not  the  result  of  any 
particular  legal  principles  felt  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  use,  but  was,  rather,  the 
manifestation  of  its  Impatience  with  the 
delay  and  resistance  of  the  school  au- 
thorities in  the  case  to  moving  toward 
abolishing  forced  segregation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opinion,  other 
than  as  already  mentioned,  uses  the 
term  "segregation"  throughout  and 
states  that  "desegregation"  is  a  goal  "rec- 
ognized to  be  an  important  aspect  of  the 
basic  task  of  achieving  a  public  school 


many  words,  call  for  forced  integration, 
it  being  one  concerned  with  a  delay  in 
accelerating  desegregation  plans  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Later  in  the  same  case,  before 
the  full  Court,  it  was  held  that  school 
districts  could  "no  longer  operate  a  dual 
system  based  on  race  or  color"  and  they 
were  directed  to  "begin  immediately  to 
operate  as  unitary  school  systems  within 
which  no  person  is  to  be  effectively  ex- 
cluded from  any  school  because  of  race 
or  color." 

Owing  to  the  seemingly  contradictory 
language  the  Supreme  Court  has  used 
in  these  cases,  there  may  yet  be  legiti- 
mate differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Court  has  put  to  rest  disputes  in 
lower  courts  about  whether  the  14th 
amendment  requires  forced  integration 
or  merely  prohibits  de  Jure  segregation 
or  discrimination.  The  reason  this  may 
still  be  in  dispute  is  that  recent  cases, 
as  indicated,  have  been  concerned  mainly 
or  entirely  with  the  pace  of  desegrega- 
tion and  the  Court  has  not,  it  is  felt, 
clearly  enunciated  the  precise  guiding 
principles  beyond  the  Brown  cases. 

The  cleanest  expression  as  to  forced 
integration,  in  fact,  has  come  not  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  tram  the  fifth 
circuit,  in  United  States  v.  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education,  372  P.  2d 
836  <  1966) ,  cert.  den.  389  U.S.  840  (1967) . 
affirmed  en  banc  in  1967  and  certiorari 
denied  the  same  year.  Here,  the  circuit 
court  came  out  clearly  and  said  that  the 
Constitution  "requires  public  school  sys- 
tems to  Integrate  students,  faculties,  fa- 
cilities, and  activities"  and  that  it  was 
the  "affirmative  duty  of  States  to  furnish 
a  fully  integrated  education  to  Negroes 
as  a  class."  In  citing  the  Brown  cases  for 
this  proposition,  however,  one  submits 
that  the  fifth  circuit  has  misread  those 
cases  and  stretched  their  principle  be- 
yond what  the  Supreme  Court  either 
held  or  said.  In  fact,  one  feels  that  the 
fifth  circuit,  in  speaking  in  such  im- 
equivocal  language,  has  paid  only  token 
service  to  education,  while  holding  in- 
tegration to  be  the  end-all. 

Thus,  one  feels,  the  argument  as  to 
"integration,"  "desegregation."  or  "non- 


discrimination" is  more  than  semantics, 
as  some  have  said;  it  would  seem  to  be 
at  the  root  of  the  problems  bedeviling 
education  today — not  only  in  the  South 
but  also  in  cities  and  States  throughout 
the  country.  The  debates  which  have  al- 
ready occurred  in  this  body — and  with 
more  to  come — are  evidence  of  this  fact, 
let  alone  the  articles  appearing  almost 
daily  in  the  press.  So.  whether  the  fifth 
circuit  is  correct  or  whether  Judge 
Parker,  in  Briggs  v.  Elliott,  132  F.  Sui^. 
776,  is  right,  the  problem  is  far  more 
encompassing  than  mere  legal  semantics 
or  technicalities;  it  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem today.  Judge  Parker,  it  will  be  re- 
called, said  that: 

The  Constitution  .  .  .  does  not  require 
integration.  It  merely  forblde  discrimination. 

One  feels  that  imless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  embark  on  a  vast  social 
experiment,  based  on  neither  logic  nor 
reason  nor  accepted  values  of  any  kind — 
and  one  costing  perhaps  billions  of  dol- 
lars— Judge  Parker's  dictum  may  well  be 
heeded,  before  it  is  too  late.  Which  is 
worse  and  which  is  right — to  have  forced 
segregation  or  forced  integration?  Nei- 
ther bodes  well  for  the  future  of  quality 
education  in  the  United  States,  and  both 
are  very  likely  to  bring  about  even  more 
turmoil,  strife,  unhappiness,  and  wasted 
resources  than  have  already  occurred  in 
the  tortuous  path  of  this  problem;  a 
problem  which,  really,  is  at  the  heart  of 
our  society,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  populace. 

In  addition  to  the  cloudiness  of  the 
applicable  legal  principles  involved,  one 
cannot  fail  to  note  the  seemingly  partial 
attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court.  While  in- 
dulging numerous  cases  involving  South- 
em  States,  it  has,  as  recently  as  1968, 
declined  to  review  a  case  arising  from 
Ohio  holding — and,  I  believe,  rightly  so — 
that  the  Constitution  imposed  no  duty 
on  a  local  school  board  to  correct  racisJ 
imbalance  by  such  devices  as  busing 
students,  transfer  classes,  and  new  school 
site  selections.  Deal  v.  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Education,  369  F.  2d  55  iCA.  6,  1967). 
389  U.S.  847  (1967).  Is  there,  one  won- 
ders, any  difference  between  so-called  de 
Jure  and  de  facto  cases,  and  has  the 
Court  aUowed  its  impatience  with  the 
pace  of  desegregation — ^perhaps  too  slow 
in  some  cases — to  blind  it  to  the  fact  that 
this  problem  is  not  regional  or  sectional, 
but  exists  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land? 

Unless  one  is  to  disregard  the  lan- 
guage used  in  Goss  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, unless  one  is  to  forget  the  actual 
holdings  and  language  used  in  the  Brown 
C£ises.  unless  one  is  to  affirm  complete 
acquiescence  in  the  fifth  circuit  opinion 
already  mentioned,  then  one  wonders 
why  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  approve 
a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan.  Can  it  be 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  Court 
realizes,  finally,  that  such  plan  will  not 
immediately — or  perhaps  ever — ^lead  to 
full  integration — and,  therefore,  the  pace 
Is  too  slow — or  is  It  that  the  Court,  caught 
by  the  logical  outgrowth  of  its  own  lan- 
guage, chooses  to  ignore  it  and,  at  least 
Implicitly,  requires  forced  Integration? 
The  progression  of  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  sufficiently  indicates  the 
complexities  and  confusion  which  exist 
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as  to  the  actual,  technical.  legal  prin- 
ciples Involved.  I  shall  leave  to  legal 
scholars,  more  learned  than  I.  to  deal 
with  this  "tangled  web";  one  feels.  In 
any  event,  that  however  extensive  the 
legal  analysis  undertaken,  there  will  yet 
be  real — and  legitimate— differences  of 
opinion.  The  history  of  the  period  being 
(me  of  litigation  and  legal  concepts  which 
have  seemed  to  shift  with  each  particu- 
lar case — starting  with  pupil  placement 
and  extending  through  majority  and  mi- 
nority transfers  to  freedom  of  choice — 
the  problem  Is  not  easily  subject  to  con- 
crete answers. 

In  1964.  Congress  enacted  a  Civil 
Rights  Act — to  which  the  able  President 
pro  tehipore  referred  a  moment  ago — In 
which  it  was  declared  as  follows  : 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance. 

Further,  it  was  enacted  even  more 
specifically  In  that  statute: 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  ofRclal 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial   balance. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  2  or  3 
years,  we  have  witnessed  the  open  viola- 
tion of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  on  the 
part  of  Federal  authorities.  Students  have 
been  assigned  by  race  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance.  Students  have 
been  transported  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  from  one  school  district  to  an- 
other in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance. Where  is  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law  as  between  those,  both  black  and 
white,  who  are  compelled  to  move  or  be 
bused  away  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hood schools,  and  those,  black  and  white, 
who  are  not  compelled  to  move?  Where 
Is  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  as  be- 
tween children  who  are  provided  free  bus 
service  if  they  choose  to  go  in  a  direction 
that  will  achieve  racial  balance  and  those 
children  who  choose  to  go  in  any  other 
direction? 

Here  is  indeed  an  incredible  spectacle. 
Despite  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
having  enacted  a  statute  requiring  that 
"  'desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance,"  a 
department  of  the  UJS.  Government  pro- 
ceeds to  spend  vast  sums  of  tax  money 
collected  from  American  citizens,  as  a 
means  of  Inveigling  school  administra- 
tors to  join  with  It — the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— in  violating  the  express  will  of 
Congress.  The  fund  amounts,  however,  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  with 
a  temptation  so  great,  many  succumb.  As 
Huck  Finn  observed.  "The  money  fetches 
"em." 

Does  the  US.  Constitution  require  that 
State  governments  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
a  child's  race  or  color,  designate  and  de- 
termine where  he  Is  to  attend  public 
school  if  such  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  about  forced  integration?  Of 
course,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States  does  not  so  require.  It  only  re- 
quires that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any 
person  within  Its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  It  forbids  the  use 
of  governmental  power  to  enforce  segre- 
gation. It  requires  that  a  State  may  not 
deny  to  any  person,  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  the  right  to  attend  any  public 
school  that  It  maintains. 

How  does  It  make  sense  to  say  that 
words  in  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and 
specifically  In  Its  14th  amendment,  pro- 
hibited the  States  In  1954  from  assign- 
ing children  In  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race,  and  that  Identically  the 
same  words,  in  the  same  14th  amend- 
ment, may  compel  the  States  in  1970  to 
assign  children  in  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race? 

How  can  it  reasonably  or  intelligently 
be  claimed  that  16  years  ago  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  "equal  pro- 
tection" of  the  law  freed  students  from 
government  compulsion  based  on  race,  or 
color,  but  that  the  same  constitutional 
requirement  now  Imposes  government 
compulsion  based  on  the  same  factor; 
namely,  race  or  color?  This  is  a  monu- 
mental Inconsistency,  but  it  Is  precisely 
what  is  taking  place  under  the  orders  of 
some  of  the  Federal  courts  and  HEW. 
Children,  black  and  white,  are  sent  to 
this  school  or  to  that  school  or  to  an- 
other school,  depending  upon  whether 
they  are  white  or  black.  How  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Constitution  grants  free- 
dom to  the  Negro  child  or  to  the  white 
child  if  it  denies  freedom  of  choice  to 
either  of  them  and  If  it  imposes  a  com- 
pulsion upon  either  or  both  of  them 
determined  by  race  or  color?  White  chil- 
dren are  bused  out  of  white  neighbor- 
hoods and  placed  in  schools  predomi- 
nantly Negro  miles  away,  and  Negro  stu- 
dents  are  bused  for  miles  to  schools  that 
are  predominantly  white,  and,  in  both 
cases  often  against  their  will  and  the  will 
of  their  parents.  Most  of  them  would  like 
to  continue  to  attend  their  own  neigh- 
borhood schools.  Yet.  against  their  will. 
and  through  no  choice  of  their  parents, 
these  children,  black  and  white,  are 
bused  over  icy  roads,  leaving  home  an 
hour  or  so  earlier  In  order  to  reach  their 
school  destination  and  returning  home 
an  hour  or  so  later  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case  if  they  had  been  permitted 
to  attend  the  schools  of  their  choice. 

How  can  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  specifically  Its  14th 
amendment,  today  require  what  it  so 
clearly  prohibited  16  years  ago.  namely. 
State  dictation  of  school  assignment  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color?  During  those 
16  years  there  has  been  no  change  what- 
soever in  the  wording  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  American 
constitutional  law  is  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  no  powers  except  as  dele- 
gated or  assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Nobody  claims  that  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  Federal  Government  any 
power  to  educate  the  youth  or  to  oper- 
ate or  regulate  the  public  schools  In 
the  various  States.  It  is.  however,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
enforce  the  constitutional  provision  re- 
quiring the  States  to  give  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  •  to  aU  citizens.  Yet, 
how  can  they  claim  that  they  are  obtain- 


ing the  "equal  protection"  of  law  for  a 
citizen  when  they  order  a  State  to  take 
from  him  a  right  which  they,  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  have  themselves  declared  to 
be  his  constitutional  right:  namely,  the 
right  not  to  have  his  school  assignment 
determined  on  the  basis  of  whether  he 
Is  white  or  whether  he  is  black. 

Negro  children  who  rioted  recently  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana  because  they 
were  being  forced  to  attend  schools  other 
than  those  of  their  choice  might  well 
have  felt  that  the  freedom  of  the  Negro 
child  to  attend  any  public  school  with- 
out regard  to  his  race,  first  secured  in 
the  Brown  cases,  is  again  lost  to  him 
after  a  short  life  of  15  or  16  years.  Bar- 
ring a  child  from  a  certain  school  be- 
cause of  his  race,  white  or  black — and 
forcing  a  child  to  go  to  a  certain  school 
because  of  his  race,  white  or  black — these 
are  precisely  one  and  the  same  offense 
against  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  spe- 
cifically Its  14th  amendment. 

As  for  "quality  education,"  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  whether  forced  as- 
signment to  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance,  irrespective  of 
the  wishes  of  the  students  and  parents 
involved,  can  possibly  contribute  to 
equanimity  or  to  harmony  or  to  "quality 
education"  in  the  public  schools. 

No  Integration  will  ever  be  meaning- 
ful or  lasting  unless  it  is  purely  volun- 
tary. If  integration  results  from  the  free 
and  voluntary  choice  of  individuals  there 
can  be  no  quarrel  with  it  from  a  legal 
standpoint.  But  there  is  and  should  be 
quarrel  with  those  Aho  declare  that  our 
Constitution  orders  and  compels  forced 
integration.  To  force  Integration  in  the 
name  of  the  Constitution  and  against 
the  will  of  children  and  their  parents, 
black  and  white,  is  an  unforgiveable 
subversion  of  that  document. 

Those  who  fail  to  see  this  may  be  mo- 
tivated by  what  they  consider  to  be  "no- 
bility." They  may  be  motivated  by  the 
best  of  intentions  to  achieve  "quahty  ed- 
ucation,"  "social  imity,"  or  whatever. 
There  always  have  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be.  many  people  who  have 
a  great  urge  to  plan  and  prescribe  what 
they  deem  to  be  best  for  everybody  else, 
and  in  that  process  they  are  often  quite 
willing,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
override  any  Individual  liberties  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  beneficial  or  desirable.  But  the  Con- 
stitution was  intended  to  be  a  barrier 
against  such  "well  Intentloned"  indi- 
viduals when  they  have  achieved  public 
ofSce.  both  appointive  and  elective. 
Daniel  Webster  said  it  well: 

It  U  hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the 
ConsUtutlon  was  made  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  dangers  of  good  intentions. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  Inimitable 
way.  expressed  It  thusly: 

Let  us  hear  no  more  then  of  the  good  in- 
tentions of  man.  but  bind  him  down  with 
the  chains  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  Senators, 
how  many  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, would  want  to  see  their 
children  compelled  to  attend  public 
schools  not  of  their  choice?  How  many 
Federal  court  judges,  yea,  how  many 
Justices  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
would   want   to   see   their   children   or 
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grandchildren  bused  for  miles  out  of  their 
own  neighborhoods  just  to  bring  about 
some  degree  of  racial  balance  In  order  to 
conform  to  tlie  whims  and  fancies  of 
bureaucrats  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare?  How  many 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Federal 
judges,  through  noble  motivations  send 
their  children  or  grandchildren  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schools  which  are  95 
percent  nonwhite?  To  ask  the  question  Is 
to  answer  it.  None,  in  all  probability.  How 
many  high  HEW  ofBcials,  Negro  or  white, 
send  their  children  to  the  District's 
schools? 

Mr.  President,  these  officials  In  the  leg- 
islative, judicial,  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government  can  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools  or  they 
can  live  in  suburbia  where  schools  are 
virtually  all  white.  Negro  parents,  shi 
many  instances,  have  taken  their  chll*^ 
dren  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools  and  placed  them  in  private 
schools. 

I  do  not  blame  them.  I  would  not  let 
my  children  go  to  school  In  the  District 
schools.  I  would  be  opposed  to  my  grand- 
children attending  the  District  schools; 
and,  if  I  could  possibly  prevent  it,  I  would 
not  let  one  of  my  daughters  teach  In  the 
District  schools,  where  she  would  be  con- 
fronted with  switchblade  knives,  steel 
knuckles,  and  pistols,  and  have  to  listen 
to  offensive  language,  profanity  and  ob- 
scenities, and  where  her  life  might  be 
threatened. 

No;  I  do  not  blame  these  Negro  par- 
ents for  taking  their  children  out  of  Dis- 
trict schools  and  placing  them  in  private 
schools.  They  are  concerned  about  the 
safety  and  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  blame  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives for  not  wanting  their  chil- 
dren to  go  to  District  schools.  They,  too, 
are  rightly  solicitous  regarding  the  edu- 
cation and  the  safety  of  their  children. 
I  do  not  blame  judges  in  the  Federal 
courts  for  putting  their  children  in  pri- 
vate schools,  rather  than  have  them  at- 
tend schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Let  us  be  honest  about  it. 

Recently  it  has  been  stated  that  even 
some  members  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia School  Board  send  their  children  to 
private  schools.  What  Is  sauce  for  the 
goose  Is  sauce  for  the  gander.  Is  It  not 
political  hypocrisy  to  vote  to  send  other 
people's  children,  against  their  will,  to 
this  public  school  or  to  that  public  school, 
depending  upon  whether  the  child  is 
white  or  black,  while  he  who  so  votes 
sends  his  children  or  grandchildren  to  a 
private  school?  There  Is  more  political 
hyprocisy  Involved  In  this  issue  of  forced 
integration  than  In  any  other  Issue  to- 
day, in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  President.  I  come  from  a  State 
which.  I  submit,  may  be  characterized  as 
neither  North  nor  South.  Whether  this 
Is  a  happy  coincidence,  in  view  of  the 
current  subject  of  debate,  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  it  removes  one 
from  close  proximity  to  some  of  the  ter- 
rible problems  with  which  much  of  our 
country  is  now  struggling;  on  the  other 
hand,  hopefully,  it  may  give  one  the  ob- 
jectivity to  view  all  sections.  North  and 
South,  with  compassion  and  reason  and 
understanding,jind  to  throw  some  light 


on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  real  problem 
here.  Desegregation  in  my  State  did  not 
pose  such  a  difficult  problem  as  it  has  In 
many  States,  because  West  Virginia  has 
a  population  which  is  only  5-percent 
Negro.  Some  of  our  counties  have  no  Ne- 
groes at  all.  To  be  removed  personally 
from  such  a  difficult  desegregation  prob- 
lem means,  on  the  one  hand,  that  I  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  many  complexities 
existing  in  such  a  situation.  Contrarily, 
it  may  permit  one  to  take  a  more  bal- 
anced and  factual  approach. 

As  is  well  known.  West  Virginia  takes 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  1863,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  the  western  coimties 
of  Virginia  broke  away  from  the  mother 
State  and  rejected  secession.  This  act 
has  typified  the  independent  attitude  of 
my  State  toward  many  of  the  issues  and 
problems  which  from  time  to  time  have 
nearly  torn  this  coimtry  asunder,  and 
which  even  today  plague  modem  man — 
with  all  his  knowledge  and  techniques — 
and  defy  solution.  We  have  been  blessed 
in  not  having  suffered  the  awful  prob- 
lem which  many  cities  and  States  have 
endured  as  the  result  of  efforts  to  end 
forced  segregation. 

Speaking  of  West  Virginia  smd  the 
Civil  War,  there  was  not  a  single  county 
in  what  Is  now  West  Virginia  that  was 
wholly  northern  or  wholly  southern  In 
sympathy.  Ours  was  truly  a  border  State 
of  divided  loyalties.  C.  Shirley  Donnelly, 
who  is  probably  West  Virginia's  foremost 
living  State  historian,  states  in  a  Febru- 
ary 4. 1970,  newspaper  column: 

More  than  40.000  West  Virginia  men  shoul- 
dered arms  in  the  1861-1865  trouble.  In 
1868  the  total  population  of  the  area  that 
composed  West  Virginia  was  but  376.688.  Of 
the  men  who  went  to  war  In  that  struggle 
there  were  about  10.000  who  fought  for  the 
Confederacy,  the  exact  number  unknown.  It 
Is  known  that  about  32,000  joined  the  various 
Union  armies. 

Our  state  was  the  scene  of  the  first  land 
battle  of  the  Civil  War.  the  affair  at  Pblllppl. 
Junes.  1861. 

Nearly  500  battles,  engagements,  fights, 
skirmishes,  and  briishes  took  place  between 
the  contending  armies  in  West  Virginia  terri- 
tory. 

West  Virginians  In  the  Civl  War  attained 
no  little  distinction.  Seven  of  them  )>ecame 
generals  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

Those  who  rose  to  rank  of  general  In  the 
Union  Army  were  14.  Of  these  who  became 
generals,  the  most  famous  was  "Stonewall" 
Jackson. 

These  facts  are  mentioned,  not  to  In- 
dicate the  presumption  of  any  expertise 
on  the  subject  before  us  today,  but  merely 
to  sketch  In  the  backgroimd  from  whence 
I  speak.  I  am  not  only  concerned  with 
my  own  State — though,  of  course,  as  is 
natural  and  proper,  it  comes  first  In  my 
consideration — but  I  am  concerned  with 
all  States.  I  am  concerned,  in  short,  with 
education  in  this  country  and  what  is 
happening  to  it.  I  am  fearful  that  quality 
public  education  is  going  -to  be  greatly 
impaired  in  many  areas  of  the  coimtry 
and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school 
children,  Negro  and  white,  will  suffer 
therefrom  if  Federal  officials  and  Fed- 
eral courts  persist  in  their  unwise,  and 
unreasonable  efforts  to  require  forced 
integration. 

One  may  well  cite  the  words  of  the 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 


Welfare  in  one  of  the  Mississippi  cases, 
that  time  was  too  short,  under  the  then 
existing  development  of  plans,  to  for- 
mulate provisions  which  could  be  im- 
plemented without  producing  "chaos, 
confusion,  and  catastrophic  educational 
setback  to  the  135,700  children"  con- 
cerned. The  delay  was  not  allowed,  the 
consequence  being  the  withdrawal  of  in- 
creased numbers  of  white  children  from 
public  schools  and  their  enrollment  in 
private  schools — that  is,  those  who  could 
afford  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  before  us 
all  is  not  only  a  legal  and  a  constitutional 
one;  it  is  also,  and  first  of  all,  a  human 
problem — one  of  education,  of  children, 
of  hearts,  and  minds — both  those  of 
white  children  and  Negro  children — 
which  are  suffering,  indeed  disregarded, 
in  the  tumult  and  the  shouting.  There 
are  here,  as  nowhere  else,  practical  and 
human  problems  involved  which  call  for 
the  highest  degree  of  imderstanding  and 
compassion  and  wisdom,  and  for  the 
greatest  patience  we  can  bear. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  recall  to 
Senators  some  expressions  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  as  to  the  gravity  of 
this  situation,  and  as  recognizing  the 
difficulty  of  solving  it:  Today,  education 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  function 
of  State  and  local  governments.  Com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws  and  the 
great  expenditures  for  education  both 
demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  our  democratic 
society.  It  Is  required  in  the  performance 
of  our  most  basic  public  responsibilities, 
even  service  in  the  armed  forces.  It  is 
the  very  foundation  of  good  citizenship. 
Today  it  is  a  principal  instrument  in 
awakening  the  child  to  cultural  values, 
in  preparing  him  for  later  professional 
trsdning,  and  in  helping  him  to  adjust 
normally  to  his  environment. 

In  these  days,  it  Is  doubtful  that  any 
child  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
succeed  in  life  if  he  is  denied  the  oppor- 
tmiity  of  an  education.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity, where  the  State  has  undertaken 
to  provide  it.  is  a  right  which  must  be 
made  available  to  all  on  equal  terms, 
Negroes  and  whites  alike.  Hearts  and 
minds  may  be  affected  in  a  Jasting  way 
by  circumstances  under  which  educa- 
tion is  afforded.  Responsibility  for  pub- 
lic education  is  primarily  the  concern  of 
the  States. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  circumstances 
in  local  school  situations.  School  plans 
may  be  reasonably  designed  to  meet 
legitimate  local  problems.  T>ractices, 
habits,  and  customs  of  generations  may 
be  recognized  as  indisputable  facts  in 
considering  the  change  of  school  sys- 
tems. There  is  no  universal  answer  to  the 
complex  problems  of  desegregation. 
Whatfever  plan  is  adopted  will  require 
evaluation  in  practice. 

A  doctrinaire  approach  to  desegregat- 
ing schools  may  lower  educational  stand- 
ards or  even  destroy  public  schools  in 
some  areas.  No  court  can  have  a  confident 
solution  for  a  legal  problem  so  closely 
Interwoven  with  political,  social,  and 
moral  threads  as  the  problem  of  estab- 
lishing fair,  workable  standards  for  un- 
doing de  jure  school  segregation  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  President,  quotas  are  not  placed 
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around  the  statements  in  the  preceding 
paragraph;  yet.  all  of  them — save  one  or 
two  sentences — are  taken  from  Supreme 
Court  opinions  on  this  question  which  is 
gnawing  at  the  heart  of  America:  and 
those  phrases  are  taken  from  the  Fifth 
Circuit  case  already  mentioned.  Certain- 
ly, they  indicate  the  Court's  awareness  of 
the  difficult,  highly  complex,  human,  so- 
cial, educational  and  cultural  problems 
involved.  Would  that  the  Court,  in  all 
its  wisdom,  had  actually  given  more 
weight  to  these  considerations  in  the  de- 
crees and  orders  It  has  issued.  One  may 
well  grant  that  8  or  12  years  or  15  years 
is  a  slow  pace  in  solving  such  a  problem, 
but  for  how  many  generations  has  it  ex- 
isted? 

We  all  are  impatient  that  we  cannot, 
overnight,  push  a  mighty  button  and  see 
all  our  problems  disappear.  We  are  equal- 
ly frustrated  because,  knowing  no  magic 
button  exits,  we  cannot,  by  even  the  most 
superhuman  effort,  begin  to  solve  some 
of  the  many  other  complicated  problems 
before  us  today.  One  may  mention, 
among  others,  pollution,  the  arms  race, 
and  the  problems  of  the  poor.  Democ- 
racy, however,  in  the  words  of  Plato,  being 
"a  charming  form  of  government,  full  of 
variety  and  disorder."  it  is  not  given  to  us, 
no.  not  even  to  Senators,  not  even  to 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  to  so  easUy  or 
quickly  turn  aroimd  the  course  of  events 
and  solve  problem  so  readily.  It  takes,  not 
time  alone,  but  imderstanding  to  the 
point  of  widsom  and.  perhaps  above  all. 
compassion — compassion  not  only  for  the 
students  involved — though  that  above 
all — but  also  for  the  cities  and  commu- 
nities and  States  torn  with  such  prob- 
lems. 

For  these  problems  are  human,  make 
no  mistake  about  it — as  human  as  any 
we  are  ever  likely  to  encounter,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  or  in  what  capacity  wc  serve 
this  country,  or  our  indivldiial  States.  I 
regret  that  my  words  cannot  conjure  up 
befo|«  you  the  actual  picture  of  what  the 
cold  figures  of  forced  Integration  mean, 
to  black  and  white  alike — to  the  alle- 
giance to  their  former  school,  to  the  trust 
placed  in  former  teachers  to  friendships 
torn  asimder  and  even  to  the  forced  sep- 
aration of  sisters  and  brothers  in  the 
same  family  by  shifting  them  to  different 
schools,  but — most  and  preeminently  of 
all — to  the  education  of  the  children,  for 
is  that  not  what  the  hue  and  cry  is  all 
about? 

Previously,  on  January  28.  I  placed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  article  about  Yale  Prof. 
Alexander  M.  Bickel's  forthcoming  book. 
"The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea  of 
Progress."  The  article  appeared  In  the 
National  Observer  and  was  titled  "Doubts 
Grow  About  School  Integration."  Even 
before  that.  Joseph  Alsop,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Poet  of  December  3.  1969, 
remarked  on  this  work.  Mr.  Alsop  quoted 
In  his  column,  a  single  sentence  which 
presimiably  indicates  the  thrust  of  Pru- 
fessor  Bickel's  book: 

Th«  Warren  Court's  noblest  enterprise — 
school  desegre^tlon — and  its  most  popular 
enterprise — reapportionment — not  to  speak 
of  the  school  prayer  cases  and  those  concern- 
ing aid  to  parochial  schools,  are  headed 
toward  Irrelevance,  obsolescence,  and.  In 
large  measure,  abandonment. 


Professor  Blckel.  in  his  book,  argues 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  In  its  desegre- 
gation rulings,  beginning  with  the  his- 
tory-making Brown  against  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation decision  in  1954,  should  have 
contented  itself  with  finding  only  that 
legally  enforced  school  segregaticm  Is  un- 
constitutional. Professor  Blckel  argues 
that  in  going  beyopd  that  principle  to 
maintain  that  separate,  educational  fa- 
cilities are  inherently  unequal,  the  Court 
bases  its  reasoning  on  dubious  sociology 
and  a  parochial  view  of  American  educa- 
tion, one  holding  that  education's  main 
duty  is  to  promote  assimilation. 

Yet.  in  forced  desegregation  we  merely 
force  more  whites  into  the  suburtxs  or 
into  private  schools,  leaving,  Professor 
Blckel  argues,  only  the  poor — black  and 
white — in  city  schools.  The  thesis  of  this 
work  is  one  we  should  all  remember  for 
years  to  come:  that  the  courts,  and.  in 
particular,  the  Supreme  Court,  are  im- 
perfect Instnmients  of  social  and  pc^iU- 
cal  reform,  which,  in  virtually  all  cases, 
should  be  left  to  the  people's  elected  rep- 
resentatives, in  the  legislatures  and  in 
the  Congress. 

In  the  latest  development  of  this  mat- 
ter to  come  to  my  attention.  Professor 
Blckel  has  written  an  article  appearing 
in  the  New  Republic  for  February  7.  en- 
titled "Desegregation :  Where  Do  We  Go 
From  Here?  '  This  article  sets  forth  the 
following  point :  to  dismantle  the  ofDcial 
structure  of  segregation,  even  with  good 
faith  cooperation.  Is  not  to  create  inte- 
grated schools,  any  more  than  such 
schools  are  produced  by  the  absence  of 
an  official  structure  of  school  segregation 
in  the  North  and  West. 

The  actual  Integration  of  schools  on  a  sig- 
nificant scale  Is  an  enormously  difficult  un- 
dertaking. If  a  possible  one  at  all.  Certainly. 
It  creates  as  many  problems  as  It  purports  to 
solve,  and  no  one  can  be  sure  that  even  If 
accomplished.  It  would  yield  an  educational 
return. 

Professor  Bickel  goes  on  to  develop  the 
point  that,  while  the  Supreme  Court 
originally  barred  segregation,  later 
thmklng  developed  to  set  a  point  that 
it  was  demanded  that  students,  facul- 
ties, and  administrators  had  to  be  shuf- 
fled about  so  that  an  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  black  or  white  school  would  no 
longer  be  characterized  as  such.  Residen- 
tial zoning,  pairing  of  schools  by  grades, 
busing,  and  transfers  have  been  em- 
ployed to  Insure  distribution  of  both 
races  through  the  school  system.  But  it 
is  stated: 

However  legitimate  the  reasons  for  Impos- 
ing such  reqxilrements.  the  consequences 
have  been  perverse  Integration  soon  reaches 
a  tipping  point. 

And  resegregation  sets  in. 

Professor  Bickel  argues  that  there  Is 
no  way  to  prevent  whites  fleeing  certain 
schools  and  there  are  no  gains  sufficient 
to  offset  the  flight  of  the  whites  in  con- 
tinuing to  press  the  process  of  forced  in- 
tegration. To  pursue  a  policy  of  forced 
integration,  according  to  Professor 
Bickel,  would  require  pursuit  of  the 
whites  with  busloads  of  innercity  Negro 
children,  or  even  perhaps  with  train- 
loads  or  helicopter  loads,  as  distances 
lengthened.    The   very   substantial    re- 


sources that  would  be  needed  for  such 
a  project  have  so  far  nowhere  been  com- 
mitted. In  any  place.  The  reason  is  that 
no  one  knows  or  can  show  that  such  an 
enterprise  would  be  educationally  use- 
ful to  children,  black  and  white.  More- 
over, and  in  the  long  view  very  impor- 
tantly, such  large  scale  efforts  at  forced 
integration  would  almost  certainly  be 
opposed  by  leading  elements  in  urban 
Negro  communities. 

As  the  article  continues,  polls  asking 
abstract  questions  may  show  what  they 
will  about  continued  acceptance  of  the 
goal  of  integration,  "but  the  vanguard 
of  black  opinion,  among  intellectuals  and 
I>olitical  activists  alike,  is  oriented  more 
toward  the  achievement  of  group  iden- 
tity." And  so  we  find  that,  while  the 
courts  and  HEW  are  rezoning  and  pair- 
ing schools  in  an  effort  to  integrate  them. 
Negro  leaders  in  northern  cities  are  try- 
ing to  decentralize  them,  accepting  their 
racial  character  and  attempting  to  bring 
them  under  conununity  control.  In  fact, 
some  Negro  leaders  in  the  North  are  ask- 
ing for  black  principals  and  black  teach- 
ers for  black  schools. 

As  the  above  quotations  from  this  ar- 
ticle indicate,  it  is  quite  clearly  Profes- 
sor Bickel's  view  that  massive  school  in- 
tegration is  not  going  to  be  achieved  in 
this  country  very  soon,  in  part  because 
no  one  is  certain  that  it  Is  worth  the  cost, 
and  he  says,  therefore,  let  us  get  on  with 
education. 

The  de  facto  segregation  yet  existing, 
as  it  has  for  years,  in  northern  cities  and 
States  has  already  been  noted  by  other 
Senators,  in  a  manner  far  more  detailed 
than  I  could  accomplish.  That  it  exists, 
no  one  denies:  and  that  it  is  a  problem 
equally  as  complex  as  so-called  de  Jure 
segregation,  no  one  would  deny. 

Many  questions  rise  to  haimt  us  when 
we  think  about  this  subject.  What  does 
a  school  district  have  to  do  to  change 
to  a  unitary  system?  What  Is  a  imitary 
system?  Just  what  is  the  proper  shape 
of  desegregation?  Is  it  constitutional  to 
separate  children  by  test  scores,  and 
suppose  after  this,  the  children  end  up 
separated  by  race  as  weU?  In  southern 
cities,  now.  blacks  and  whites  may  be 
separated  not  only  by  tradition  but  by 
neighborhoods,  so  how  much  busing  must 
a  city  do  before  it  has  a  "unitary  school 
system?"  As.  in  many  other  southern 
cities  and  towns,  neighborhoods  are  not 
segregated — certainly  to  the  same  degree 
as  are  those  of  northern  urban  areas 
with  many  "inner"  or  "core"  cities  al- 
most all  black  and  the  suburbs  almost 
entirely  white — is  a  plan  drawn  along 
residential  lines  acceptable?  Let  alone 
how  much  a  school  district  must  do.  how 
long  must  it  do  it?  What  If  it  changes 
attendance  zones  to  desegregate  two 
schools  and  whites  then  move  to  avoid 
the  desegregation?  Does  it  have  to 
change  the  zones  again?  How  many 
times?  These  questions  indicate  some  of 
the  actual  problems  confronting  the 
States  and  the  people — legaJly.  socially, 
and  educationally. 

It  should  be  recognized,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  that  this  is  not  a  southern  prob- 
lem, or  a  northern  problem — it  is  an 
American  problem.  For  instance,  while 
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a  fifth  of  the  South's  black  pupils  were 
in  predominantly  white  schools  last 
school  year,  this  year  Federal  estimates 
are  that  it  may  be  a  third.  Nationwide, 
last  year  61  percent  of  the  Negro  pupils 
in  the  49  continental  States  were  in 
schools  between  95  and  100  percent  col- 
ored. This  gap.  also,  as  between  North 
and  South,  is  lessening,  though,  as  pre- 
viously published  data  indicates,  there 
are  many  places  In  the  North  where  seg- 
regation is  as  much  a  fact  of  life  as  any- 
where else. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  all  recall  that  we 
are  neither  North  nor  South,  neither 
East  nor  West.  We  are  Americans,  and  it 
is  in  that  spirit  that  we  should  approach 
and  solve  this  problem,  God  willing.  It 
is  in  that  spirit  that  I  speak  today.  Some 
Negro  leaders,  recognizing  how  greatly 
education  of  Negro  children  is  suffering, 
are  now  frank  to  say  that  they  prefer 
education  first,  and  integration  second — 
or  maybe  not  at  all.  The  national  direc- 
tor of  CORE,  Roy  Innis,  is  trying  to  drum 
up  support  to  establish  separate  black 
school  districts  in  the  South;  and  civil 
rights  leader  James  Farmer  concedes 
that  recently  he  has  stopped  trying  to 
seU  Negroes  on  integration — "They  don't 
agree  on  it  anymore."  In  my  view,  these 
men  are  pragmatic  and  have  reached  the 
nub  of  the  whole  complex  problem — that 
it  is  one  of  education  for  all,  black  and 
white  alike,  and  education  first.  Unless 
we  make  this  our  paramount  concern, 
I  fear  we  shall — for  years  to  come — do 
grave  harm  to  education,  for  all  children. 
Negro  and  white.  The  failure  is  not  one 
of  South  or  North;  the  failure  is  one 
of  the  American  dream  so  far  to  solve 
this  human  and  complex  probl^n.  To 
forbid  forced  segregation  is  not  to  bring 
about  forced  integration;  and  to  bring 
about  forced  integration,  North  or  South, 
is  certainly  a  formidable  undertaking.  It 
creates  many  problems — educational, 
social,  cultural — and  the  question  is. 
would  the  educational  results  be  worth- 
while or  even  beneficial  at  all. 

E>o  we  wish  to  continue  to  move  chil- 
dren about  like  cattle?  Do  we  want  to 
use  children — black  and  white — as 
guinea  pigs  in  a  vast  social  experiment, 
one  that  may  be  laudable — idealisti- 
cally — but  perhaps  quite  impractical  re- 
alistically, at  least  for  our  day  and  time? 
Do  we  want  to  persist  in  trying  first  one 
mode  then  another — residential  zoning, 
busing,  free  trajisfers,  et  cetera — hoping, 
somehow,  to  stumble  onto  one  that  may 
be  acceptable  and  workable?  For  what- 
ever the  legal  principle  which  governs 
here  and  how  much  men  may  agree  on 
It,  if  it  will  not  work,  of  what  good  is  it  to 
anyone  and  least  of  all  to  the  education 
of  children? 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  are 
problems  beyond  education  that  should 
be  considered.  Man  being  ^  social  animal, 
these  problems  fall  into  the  social,  cul- 
tural, and  even  economic  areas.  Where 
resegregation  sets  in,  as  it  has  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  large 
cities,  where  it  is  the  restilt  of  some  chil- 
dren fleeing  to  private  schools,  the  poor- 
est are  the  ones  who  suffer  most — Negro 
and  white.  Families  scrape  and  save,  but 
no  matter  how  hard  they  scrimp,  some 
are  simply  imable  to  send  their  children 
to  private  schools,  or  to  give  th«n  the 


kind  of  quality  education  we  would  like 
for  all  children  in  this  coimtry. 

Granting  it  is  wrong  to  classify  people 
by  race,  color,  or  any  other  arbitrary 
standard,  can  the  goal  laid  down  by  the 
courts  be  attained  without  resegregation 
of  one  kind  or  another?  That  goal,  one 
submits,  is  questionable.  And  even  if  ob- 
tainable, is  it  right  that  any  child  should 
be  subjected  f6  a  school  system  that  is, 
to  him,  disagreeable?  Recalling  play- 
ground 6u:tivities,  school  plays,  clubs, 
school  picnics,  and  all  the  various  other 
activities  which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
schools  in  the  United  States,  is  it  right 
that  we  force  children  to  be  thrown  into 
a  strange  and  imf eunillar  milieu  in  which 
many  of  these  things  are  lost  to  them? 
Will  the  result  be  harmful  or  good?  Is  it 
not  more  important  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  education  first,  and  social  move- 
ments second? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  answer.  I  suspect  that  neither 
do  sociologists,  educators,  or  psycholo- 
gists. The  problem  is  vast,  ccunplicated, 
deep.  But  what  I  do  know  is  that  we  had 
best  turn  our  best  efforts,  now,  toward 
improving  and  guaranteeing  education 
for  all — race,  color  or  creed  notwith- 
standing. Reading  and  writing  being  the 
foimdation  not  only  of  education,  but 
also  of  meaningful  participation  in  a 
democratic  society,  one  may  properly 
suggest  that  we  cope  with  such  problems 
as  these  and  work  out  the  sociological 
ones  later,  or  iierhaiK  reassess  the  value 
to  be  gained  from  them  before  making 
any  decision  one  way  or  another.  Educa- 
tion is  the  principal  purpose  of  the  public 
schools  and  is  their  sole  reason  for  being. 
Integration  should  be  secondary,  inci- 
dental, and  voluntary.  Those  who  advo- 
cate forced  integration,  on  the  laudable 
pretext  that  people  must  learn  to  live 
together,  are  simply  deluding  themselves 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  forced  integration  in 
bringing  about  better  understanding  and 
cooperation.  All  too  often  the  result  has 
been  the  opposite.  Mlsimderstanding. 
suspicion,  ill  will,  racial  "incidents."  and 
violence  have  rocked  many  schools. 
North  and  South.  School  officials  often 
deny  that  such  incidents  are  "racial"  in 
nature,  but  the  facts  are  not  to  t>e  denied. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  will  our  Gov- 
ernment persist  in  its  foolish,  unwise 
course?  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  give  every 
child,  black  and  white,  the  opportunity 
to  develop  its  intellect  and  talents  to  the 
fullest,  whatever  its  potentisJ.  It  is  far 
more  important  that  black  children  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  and  add  and 
subtract  than  to  be  hauled  like  guinea 
pigs  out  of  their  own  neighborhoods  and 
away  to  a  strcuige  school  only  that  they 
may  look  into  white  faces.  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  let  us  first  provide  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  good  education  to  blacks 
and  whites.  This  is  what  they  will  need 
in  order  to  get  and  keep  a  Job  and  to 
gain  promotion  in  that  Job.  Merely  rub- 
bing elbows  with  a  white  child  will  not 
equip  a  black  child  to  grow  up  as  a 
breadwiimer  for  a  family.  Education  is 
the  important  thing,  and  with  it  will 
come  a  better  understanding  and  mutual 
respect  upon  the  part  of  both  black  and 
white. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  speak 
not  as  a  northerner  or  southerner,  for  I 


consider  myself  as  neither.  I  do  not  rep- 
resent a  southern  State  or  a  northern 
State,  but  a  border  State.  I  speak  as  a 
Senator  who  is  opposed  to  forced  segre- 
gation. I  speak  as  a  Senator  who  is  op- 
posed to  forced  Integration.  I  speak  as  a 
Senator  who  believes  in  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  Negro  and  white,  to  choose 
the  associates.  I  have  tried  to  speak  only 
as  a  Senator  and  as  an  American  and, 
more  particularly,  as  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  our  country  and 
one  of  its  real  strengths — the  education 
of  aU,  black  and  white  alike.  I  speak  in 
the  national  interest.  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned that  public  education  is  going  to 
be  destroyed  unless  we  act  to  save  it.  I 
hope  very  much  that  we  may  all  assimie 
this  attitude  for  I  fear  that  to  continue 
to  debate  this  question  as  representatives 
of  sections,  regions  or  States,  North  or 
SouUi,  liberal  or  conservative  may  ac- 
complish little  and  Indeed  obstruct  the 
way  to  lasting  solutions.  Quality  educa- 
tion must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  golden 
calf  of  forced  integration. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  recently  appealed  to 
their  lawmakers  to  enact  legislation  to 
prevent  busing  to  effectuate  forced  inte- 
gration. New  York  is  a  liberal  State  with 
a  liberally  oriented  legislature  and  a 
liberal  Governor.  I  do  not  attach  must 
significance  to  such  terms  as  "liberal" 
and  "conservative,"  but  as  the  terms  are 
today  generally  used,  I  think  most  every- 
one would  agree  that  New  York  and  Its 
Governor  are  liberal.  Yet,  after  full  de- 
bate, the  New  York  Legislatilre  passed  a 
bill  and  Governor  Rockefeller  signed  it — 
although  he  had  earlier  threatened  to 
v.eto  it — ending  compulsory  busing  of 
school  children  for  the  purpose  of  forced 
integration.  The  law  became  effective  in 
September  1969. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  to- 
day is  patterned  after  the  New  York  law. 
The  amendment  provides  that  no  child 
shall  be  excluded  from  or  refused  ad- 
mission into  any  public  school  because  of 
race  or  color,  and  that  no  child  shall  be 
compelled  to  attend  any  public  school  on 
account  of  race  or  color  or  for  the  pur- 
l>ose  of  achieving  racial  balance.  This  is 
a  "freedom  of  choice"  amendment,  pure 
and  simple.  It  treats  Negro  and  white 
students  alike.  It  gives  them — Negroes 
and  whites — freedom  of  choice.  Who  can 
be  against  freedom  of  choice?  The  Con- 
stitution requires  no  more  and  demands 
no  less. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  article  from  the  Na- 
tional Observer  entitled  "Doubts  Grow 
About  School  Integration";  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  29,  1970,  entitled  "Shake- 
downs Intimidate  District  of  Colimibia 
Students";  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  January  30,  1970. 
entitled  "Blacks  Riot  In  Florida  School 
Transition";  and  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1970,  written  by  Joseph  Alsop, 
entitled  "Interracial  Violence  in  Schools 
Requires  A  Wide  Survey." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc> 
ORD,  as  follows: 
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DouiTs  0*ow  About  School  Intxcbation 
Waskincton.  D.C. — A  new  word  has  en- 
tered the  debate  over  segregation  and  Inte- 
gratloa  In  the  nation's  public  schools:   re- 
segregatlon. 

In  doeens  of  cities,  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems once  almost  entirely  white  are  turn- 
ing Increasingly  nonwhlte.  This  trend,  pro- 
duced by  the  familiar  exodus  of  whites  to  the 
suburbs  and  nonwhltes  to  the  Inner  cities, 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  30  years. 

Only  now.  however.  It  Is  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  prime  concern  to  Federal  officials.  A 
new  Federal  school  survey  shows  that  racial 
Isolation  exists  In  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try and  that  Its  growth  Is  most  rapid  in  the 
big  Northern  cities.  This  fact  Is  raising  new 
doubts  among  many  long-time  Integratlon- 
ists  about  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  enforce 
desegregation  In  the  schools.  Items: 

Several  years  ago,  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  searched  the  city  for  a  new  high- 
school  site  that  would  permit  optimum  racial 
Integration.  They  settled  on  a  neighborhood 
of  modest  owner-occupied  homes  near  the 
suburb  of  Shaker  Heights  that  was  60  per 
cent  white.  40  per  cent  black.  But  when  John 
F.  Kennedy  High  School  opened  In  1965,  95 
per  cent  of  Its  pupils  were  black.  "There's  no 
question  the  decision  to  open  that  school 
accelerated  the  departure  of  whites."  says 
Blrs.  Cornelia  Coulter  Brown,  administrative 
assistant  for  the  Cleveland  schools. 

Edmondson  High  School  on  the  west  side 
ol  Baltimore  was  80  per  cent  white  when  It 
opened  in  1957.  Today  there  are  25  whites 
out  of  Its  student  population  of  2,700.  "This 
is  a  well-kept-up  residential  area."  says  as- 
sistant principal  Margery  W.  Harris.  "But 
once  the  school  turned  half-black,  it  turned 
rapidly  almost  100  per  cent  black.  The  whites 
Just  moved  out  or  took  their  children  else- 
where." 

Heavy  Negro  migration  gave  the  District  of 
Columbia's  schools  a  Negro  majority  as  early 
as  1950 — four  years  before  the  Supreme 
Court's  watershed  desegregation  decision.  In 
1970.  with  the  schools  95  per  cent  nonwhlte, 
middle-class  Negroes  are  fleeing — Just  across 
the  boundary  to  neighboring  Prince  George's 
County.  Maryland.  The  interesting  thing 
about  Prince  George's  enrollments  this  year, 
however.  Is  not  that  the  number  of  new 
blacks  is  up  but  that  the  number  of  new 
whites  Is  down.  No  one  knows  exactly  why. 
but  one  administrator  muses:  "The  whites 
are  moving  to  other  Washington  suburba 
rather  than  to  Prince  George's." 

In  city  after  city  In  the  North,  the  story 
is  the  same:  Schools  once  all  or  nearly  all 
white  are  drawing  nonwhltes  In  increasing 
numbers  When  they  reach  a  "tipping  point " 
of  30  to  50  per  cent,  the  whites  move  out  and 
the  schools  become  rapidly  almost  entirely 
nonwhlte. 

The  extent  of  resegregatlon  In  the  North 
has  never  been  known  with  any  certainty. 
But  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  undertook  a  survey  of 
the  racial  composition  of  00  per  cent  of  the 
school  districts  In  the  country  during  the 
1968-1969  school  years,  and  fed  the  returns 
into  a  high-speed  computer.  The  results,  re- 
leased Jan.  4.  portray  a  system  of  segregated 
education  that  knows  no  regional  bound- 
aries. 

The  stirvey  shows,  for  example,  that  5  out 
of  10  Negroes  outside  the  South  attend 
schools  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro,  as  opposed 
to  7  out  of  10  Negroes  In  the  11  Southern 
sUtes.  Only  35  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  out- 
side the  South  attend  majority-white 
schools,  as  contrasted  with  18  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  In  Southern  schools. 

The  survey  shows  too  that  10  of  the  larg- 
est ao  city  school  systems  in  the  country 
have  majority  Negro  enroll,nenta.  In  16  of 
those  systems,  60  per  cent  di^^ore  of  the 
Negroes  go  to  schools  95  io  100  p«r  cent 
Negro — almost  totally  segregated. 


A    STKNNla    CHALLXNCI      . 

Federal  officials  say  they  are  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  extent  of  segregation  the  survey 
has  uncovered.  Sen.  John  Stennls.  Mississippi 
Democrat,  first  previewed  the  findings  in  a 
series  of  speeches  in  December,  in  which  he 
challenged  the  Government  to  pursue  deseg- 
regation in  the  North  with  the  same  vigor  It 
is  pursuing  desegregation  In  the  South.  "If 
segregation  is  wrong  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  South. "  he  argued,  "It  is  wrong  in  the 
public  schools  of  all  other  states." 

Mr.  Stennls  made  the  point  in  arguing 
that  the  Government  should  ease  up  on  its 
efforts  to  promote  desegregation  of  schools. 
Leon  E.  Panetta.  HEW's  chief  civll-rlghU 
officer,  on  the  other  band,  told  Congress  two 
months  ago  that  the  answer  Is  not  to  make 
segregaUon  legal  In  the  South  but  to  pass 
legislation  making  it  Illegal  everywhere. 

Last  week,  in  a  pensive  mood.  Mr  Panetta 
reflected  on  the  emerging  pattern  of  resegre- 
gatlon in  America  and  s&ld:  "Nobody  really 
is  considering  what  the  answers  to  this  sit- 
uation are,  and  whether  there  aren't  new 
Injustices  resulting  from  rectifying  gross 
past  injustices." 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  1954 
that  state-supported  racial  segregation  was 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity, 
the  courts  have  been  trying  to  undo  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  Souths  dual  school  system.  With 
the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  the 
Justice  Department  and  HEW  Joined  the 
battle  to  force  recalcitrant  school  districts 
to  adopt  plans  of  racial  balance. 

TXrBNING   ATTENTION    NOSTH 

In  the  past  two  years,  both  agencies  have 
begun  turning  their  attention  to  school  dis- 
crimination outside  the  South,  but  only  a 
handful  of  non-Southern  districts  have  been 
cited  for  discrimination.  This  Is  because 
racial  separation  In  Northern  districts  is 
generally  regarded  as  de  facto  segregation, 
a  result  of  housing  patterns,  rather  than — 
as  in  the  South — de  jure,  the  result  of  offi- 
cial law  or  policy. 

Last  week.  In  the  second  of  seven  suits 
flled  by  the  Justice  Department  In  non- 
Southern  distrlcu,  a  Federal  district  court 
ordered  the  Pasadena,  Calif.,  school  board  to 
put  into  effect  by  next  September  a  desegre- 
gation pl»n  that  would  give  none  of  its 
schools  a  nonwhlte  majority.  The  district — 
30  per  cent  black,  58  per  cent  white,  and  12 
per  cent  other  minorities — was  accused  of 
discriminating  la  the  making  of  school  dis- 
trict boundaries,  teacher  asslgiunents  and 
other  ways. 

So  far.  few  courts  have  held  that  the 
existence  of  de  facto  segregation  Itself  Is 
proof  of  discrimination,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  ruled  on  the  issue.  Yet  the 
dUparlty  continues  between  what  U  for- 
bidden In  the  South  and  what  Is  tolerated 
In  the  North,  and  the  pattern  of  Northern 
separation  begins  to  look  more  like  Its  South- 
ern counterpart. 

For  example,  17  Florida  school  systems, 
with  two-thirds  of  the  state's  pupil  popu- 
lation, are  currently  under  Federal  court 
orders  to  desegregate,  two  of  them  by  Feb.  1 
under  a  Supreme  Court  order.  Seventy-two 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  studenu  In  Florida 
attend  schools  In  which  Negroes  constitute 
95  to  too  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

Yet  72  per  cent  of  the  Negro  students  in 
nilnlos.  according  to  the  HEW  survey,  also 
attend  schools  with  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro 
enrollment,  and  there  are  no  court  orders 
compelling  desegregation  in  IlllnoLs.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  argued  there  is  more  segregation  in 
Illinois  than  in  Florida.  Theoretically  it 
should  be  easier  for  nilnols.  where  Negroes 
make  up  18  per  cent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion, to  place  Negroes  in  majority-white 
schools  than  for  Florida,  where  they  m*ke 
up  23.2  per  cent.  Yet  there  are  proportion- 
ately more  Negroes  In  majority-white  schools 


In  Florida  (23.2  per  cent)    than  In  Illinois 
(13.6). 

It  seems  likely  that  the  courts  will  not 
for  long  be  able  to  postpone  consideration 
of  such  discrepancies  in  the  application  of 
national  law.  For  a  few  Southern  school  dis- 
tricts, which  have  desegregated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  now  find  themselves  vie- 
tlnu  of  resegregatlon,  ostensibly  as  a  result 
of  shifting  housing  patterns.  One  such  dis- 
trict Is  Atlanta,  where  Integration  began 
eight  years  ago  as  the  result  of  court  suits 
Initiated  by  the  NAACP  and  other  civil- 
rights  groups. 

TWO  KSCAPK  aoUTKS 

Since  that  time.  25  schools  that  were  for- 
merly all-white  have  turned  predominantly 
black,  as  white  parents  have  followed  one 
of  the  two  legal  escape Toutes  open  to  them: 
a  private  school  or  a  home  In  the  suburbs. 
Today,  the  school  system,  predominantly 
white  before  Integration.  Is  two-thirds 
black,  but  adjoining,  suburban  school  sys- 
tems are  80  to  95  per  cent  white. 

If  this  appears  to  be  de  facto  segregation 
Northern-style.  Atlanta — because  It  had  a 
dual  school  system  until  recently — Is  none- 
theless still  subject  to  a  Supreme  Court  or- 
der of  Jan.  14,  requiring  desegregation  of 
schools  In  Georgia  and  four  other  Southern 
states  by  Feb.  1. 

Southerners  have  long  been  grumbling 
about  what  they  wryly  refer  to  as  "this  dual 
system  of  Justice"  (one  for  the  North,  an- 
other for  the  South),  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  organize  to  combat  it.  Last  week, 
Florida's  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  set  national  desegre- 
gation standards  that  would  affect  all  50 
states.  And  the  attorneys  general  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi,  and  Alabama  announced  a 
Joint  legal  effort  designed  to  ensure  that  "the 
same  rules  for  administration  of  public 
schools"  Imposed  by  the  Federal  courts  in 
the  South  apply  to  all  other  states.'' 

The  forces  attempting  to  undermine  en- 
forced desegregation  vrtll  get  an  unexpected 
assist  next  month  with  the  publication  of 
a  book  by  Harper  &  Row.  which  challenges 
the  Constitutional  basis  of  court-ordered 
Integration. 

Entitled  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea 
of  Progress,  and  written  by  Yale  University's 
Alexander  M.  Blckel.  a  Constitutional  law 
authority  of  Impeccable  credentials  among 
civil  rights  advocates,  the  book  is  an  ex- 
panded version  of  the  Holmes  Lectures, 
which  Professor  Blckel  delivered  at  Harvard 
Law  School  In  October. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
segregation rulings.  Professor  Blckel  argues 
the  Court,  beginning  with  the  history-mak- 
ing Broum  V.  Board  of  Education  decision 
In  1094.  should  have  contented  Itself  with 
finding  that  legally  enforced  school  segre- 
gation Is  unconstitutional. 

DtTBIOUS  SOCIOLOOTt 

In  going  beyond  that  principle  to  argue 
that  separate  educational  facilities  are  in- 
herently unequal,  says  Professor  Blckel.  the 
Court  based  Its  reasoning  on  dubious  soci- 
ology and  a  parochial  view  of  American  edu- 
caUon,  which  holds  that  education's  main 
duty  is  to  promote  asslnUlatlon.  As  a  result, 
says  Mr.  Blckel : 

"In  most  of  the  larger  urban  areas,  demo- 
graphic conditions  are  such  that  no  policy 
that  a  court  can  order,  and  a  school  board, 
a  city,  or  even  a  sUte  has  the  capability 
to  put  Into  effect,  will  In  fact  result  In  the 
foreseeable  future  In  racially  balanced  pub- 
lic schools." 

Enforced  desegregation,  in  other  words, 
will  merely  force  more  whites  Into  the  sub- 
urbs or  Into  private  schools,  leaving.  Profes- 
sor Blckel  argues,  only  the  poor — black  and 
white — In  the  city  schools. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  many 
successful  experiments  In  racial  desegrega- 
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tlon  of  schools.  Several  doeen  Northern 
school  distrlcu,  according  to  HEW  estimates, 
have  achieved  full  and  voluntary  Integra- 
tion by  such  techniques  as  altering  attend- 
ance zones,  busing  and  pairing  of  students 
to  achieve  racial  balance.  In  White  Plains. 
N.Y.  for  example,  a  quota  system  Introduced 
In  1964  has  not  resulted  In  an  exodus  of 
whites.  No  school  may  have  more  than  a  30 
per  cent  or  less  than  a  10  per  cent  enroll- 
ment of  minority-group  students. 

But  such  plans:  officials  say,  generally 
work  In  small  or  medium-size  cities  (White 
Plains'  population:  65,000),  where  the  pop- 
ulation Is  stable  and  the  blacks  are  In  the 
minority.  They  often  require.  In  addition, 
a  rare  degree  of  local  leadership. 

Central  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  expe- 
rienced an  Increase  of  2,400X)00  In  the  Negro 
population  between  1960  and  1968,  and  a 
decline  of  2,100.000  In  the  white  population, 
according  to  Census  Bureau  figures.  While 
the  figures  are  open  to  various  interpreta- 
tions, they  nonetheless  make  It  clear  that 
great  numbers  of  whites  do  not  consider  In- 
tegration a  primary  social  goal. 

CHANCING    NONWHITE    AVlllUUK 

Integration  seems  to  be  losing  Its  attrac- 
tion among  nonwhltes  as  well,  at  least  as  a 
short-run  goal.  ClvU-rlghts  leader  James 
Farmer,  now  a  high  Nixon  Administration 
official,  said  recently  he  has  stopped  trying 
to  "sell  Negro  audiences  on  Integration."  The 
reason:  "They  don't  agree  on  It  any  more." 

In  Philadelphia,  where  60  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  school  children  attend  schools  that 
are  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro,  officials  report 
waning  enthusiasm  for  busing  black  stu- 
dents to  white  schools  to  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing. "The  people  want  to  go  to  their  neigh- 
borhood school."  says  school  spokesman  Rob- 
ert S.  FlnarelU.  "It's  the  state,  not  local  peo- 
ple, pressing  us  for  a  desegregation  plan." 

The  educational  argument  for  Integrated 
schools  Is  based  on  the  premise  that 
minority-group  children  make  their  greatest 
achievement  gains  In  an  Integrated  environ- 
ment. Numerous  studies  over  the  years.  In- 
cluding the  mammoth  Coleman  Report,  Is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In  1966, 
have  documented  this  thesis. 

Conversely,  there  Is  relatively  little  In- 
formation to  Indicate  that  spending  more 
money  In  black  schools  In  the  slums  does 
much  good.  "Most  experiments  In  Improving 
ghetto  education  have,  quite  frankly,  been 
failures."  says  a  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
official. 

That  Is  why  Government  "Integratlonlsts" 
are  so  disturbed  by  the  new  finding  of  racial 
resegregatlon  In  the  public  schools.  Leon 
Panetta.  HEW's  31-year-old  clvll-rlghU  chief, 
throws  up  his  bands  and  shrugs.  "We  need 
a  congressional  examination  of  this  whole 
question  of  the  results  of  integration,"  he 
says.  "In  the  meantime,  we  do  what  the 
law  says  we  should  do." 

Shakedowns  Intimidate  DiSTaicT  or  Colum- 
bia STtn>KNTS 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

On  Tuesday,  police  arrested  a  12-year-old 
student  at  Simon  Elementary  School  in 
Southeast  Washington  and  accused  him  of 
robbing  a  classmate,  Ernest  Powell,  11  of  a 
quarter. 

The  suspect  «ras  charged  with  a  crime 
called  "robbery  fear" — meaning  that  lear  was 
the  weapon  used  In  the  alleged  robbery. 

Robbery-fear,  which  a  layman  might  call 
extortion,  is  an  accepted  fact  of  public  edu- 
cation In  and  around  many  of  Washington's 
schools,  according  to  police,  students  and 
school  officials. 

The  problem  has  become  so  acute  In  at 
least  one  school — Shaw  Junior  High — that 
some  students  stay  home  out  of  fear,  accord- 
ing to  the  principal. 

"Essentially  these  Incidents  are  shake- 
downs," says  Officer  James  Gainer  of  the 
Washington  police  youth  division. 


"It's  a  continuous  problem  at  all  levels 
m  the  schools.  The  only  thing  unusual  about 
the  Simon  case  is  that  there  was  an  arrest. 
Usually,  the  kids  are  too  scared  to  complain 
about  It." 

Ernest  told  police  be  became  frightened 
Tuesday  when  he  saw  a  schoolmate  walking 
toward  him  on  the  Simon  playground  at 
Mississippi   Avenue   and  4th   Street   SE. 

The  same  boy  had  taken  money  from  him 
before,  after  threatening  to  beat  him,  Ernest 
reported.  Ernest  also  was  beaten  and  robbed 
several  weeks  ago  by  three  boys  as  he  walked 
home  from  school,  according  to  his  grand- 
mother. 

So.  on  Tuesday,  he  handed  his  25-cent 
dally  allowance  to  a  friend  when  he  saw  the 
same   schoolmate   walking    toward    him. 

The  student  later  charged  with  robbery 
then  approached  both  boys  and  demanded 
the  quarter  he  had  seen  Ernest  pass  to  his 
friend,  assistant  principal  Gloria  S.  Ingram 
said. 

Kenneth  Mathls.  Ernest's  12-year-old  com- 
panion, wasn't  about  to  argue:  In  December, 
another  student  had  taken  $1.50  from  him 
after  threatening  to  beat  him,  his  mother 
said  yesterday. 

"A  quarter  Just  Isn't  worth  getting  messed 
up  over,"  she  observed. 

Police  report  that  Anacostia — where  Simon 
Elementary  Is  located — has  been  particularly 
hard-hit  by  student  shakedowns,  although 
there  seem  to  be  few  schools  in  the  District 
unaffected  by  the  problem. 

"There's  even  a  bridge  near  here  that  the 
children  call  the  toll  bridge,"  Principal  James 
Carter  of  Hart  Junior  High  School  said  yes- 
terday. The  school  Is  located  at  601  Missis- 
sippi Avenue  SE. 

The  bridge,  which  crosses  Oxon  Run  near 
Valley  Avenue,  takes  Its  name  from  older 
students  who  "shake  down  smaller  children 
before  they  let  them  go  across,"  Carter  said. 

The  Hart  principal,  who  recently  testified 
before  Congress  on  safety  problems  In  Dis- 
trict schools,  said  shakedowns  have  become 
less  frequent  since  Increased  police  protec- 
tion was  ordered  for  schools  in  Anacostia 
two  months  ago. 

"I'm  sure  It's  still  going  on  though."  he 
added.  "And  It's  going  to  get  worse  when  the 
weather  gets  warmer." 

According  to  police,  most  student  shake- 
downs are  committed  either  by  older  or  bigger 
students  or  groups  of  three  or  four  who  will 
pick  on  a  lone  student. 

"We  could  do  something  about  It,"  says 
Officer  Gainer  of  the  youth  division,  "but  the 
victims  are  afraid  to  complain.  They  know 
that  kids  have  been  beaten  up  for  talking." 

Even  when  students  complain  to  school 
officers.  Gainer  says,  a  shakedown  rarely  re- 
sults In  an  arrest. 

"When  It  comes  time  for  a  confrontation, 
the  kid  who  has  done  It  says,  'I  didn't  take 
anything;  I  asked  for  a  loan.'  And  then  the 
one  who  go  robbed  gets  scared  and  says 
maybe  It  was  a  loan  after  all." 

Conversations  with  principals,  students  and 
teachers  at  a  dozen  schools  in  all  areas  of  the 
city  yesterday  resulted  In  assertions  that  stu- 
dents at  all  12  schools  have  been  experi- 
encing shakedowns. 

In  addition  to  Simon,  the  schools  checked 
were  Carver  (In  Northeast) ,  Congress  Heights 
(SE)  and  Langston  (NW)  elementarles; 
Alice  Deal  (NW),  Hart  (SE),  Shaw  (NW), 
Stuart  (NE)  and  Randall  (SW)  Junior  highs; 
and  Western  (NW) .  Eastern  (NE)  and  Ballou 
(SE)  high  schools. 

"We  need  everybody  on  duty  In  the  halls 
all  day  because  of  the  problem,"  said  Princi- 
pal Percy  Ellis  of  Shaw  Junior  High  at  7th 
Street  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW. 

"At  lunch  time  it's  terrible  .  .  .  We  have 
at  least  one  (shakedown)  reported  every  day 
but  there  are  a  lot  more  than  that  going  on. 
Some  of  the  girls  do  It,  too. 

We've  had  complaints  where  students 
wouldn't  come  to  school.  The  mother  would 
go  to  work  and  then  the  student  would  slip 


back  home  because  he  was  afraid  he'd  lose 
his  money  or  get  beaten  up,"  Ellis  said. 

At  AUce  Deal  Junior  High  In  Upper  North- 
west, a  teacher  reported  that  lunchtime 
shakedowns  are  becoming  more  frequent. 

"Sometimes  If  a  student  won't  turn  over 
money  he'll  get  his  lunch  tray  snatched," 
the  teacher  said. 

At  Western  High  in  Georgetown,  students 
who  take  buses  to  school  from  the  Inner  city 
say  they  have  been  shaken  down  by  school- 
mates who  ride  with  them. 

"It  goes  on  all  the  time,"  said  a  sixth 
grader  at  Congress  Heights  Elementary 
School,  5th  Street  and  Nichols  Avenue  SE. 
"There's  nothln'  you  can  do  about  It  If 
there's  a  bunch  of  them  or  If  somebody's 
bigger  than  you  are  ...  If  you  report  It  to 
the  principal,  they'll  beat  you  up." 

Leroy  DlUard,  a  former  principal  who  now 
is  assistant  to  Acting  School  Supt.  Benjamin 
Henley,  says  shakedowns  "are  nothing 
new  .  .  .  but  like  everything  else  they've 
taken  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

"Many  people  have  considered  them  a 
cpinor  problem  before."  Dlllard  says,  "but 
they're  a  frightening  and  traiunatlc  thing 
for  many  of  our  children  .  . 

"I  really  believe  it's  a  way  of  life  for  some 
of  these  kids.  It's  survival  of  the  fittest;  It's 
a  reflection  of  our  whole  community.  They 
know  they're  vsrong.  yet  it  is  part  of  their 
living." 

The  shakedowns  will  stop,  Dlllard  believes, 
"only  when  we  get  people  aroused  to  the 
point  where  they  want  to  make  their  com- 
munities, neighborhoods  and  schools  safe." 

Blacks  Riot  in  FLoamA  School  Transition 

Gainesville.  Pla.,  January  29. — Several 
hundred  black  students  ran  screaming  Into 
the  street  from  Lincoln  High  School  today, 
stoning  cars  and  attacking  passersby  in  ap- 
parent frustration  over  the  closing  of  their 
school.  Police  quelled  them  with  tear  gas. 

At  least  two  persons  were  reported  in- 
jured In  the  outburst  of  violence  at  the 
school,  due  to  be  closed  after  Friday  under 
the  Supreme  Court's  desegregation  orders. 

Several  cars  were  damaged  and  school  win- 
dows were  smashed.  One  man,  identifled  as 
Charles  Tanner,  was  Injured  by  a  brick  that 
smashed  his  windshield.  A  woman  was  re- 
ported dragged  from  her  car  and  beaten. 

After  the  crowd  dispersed,  police  roped  off 
the  area  and  authorities  cancelled  Friday's 
classes. 

Lincoln  is  part  of  a  school  district  ordered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  begin  operating 
totally  desegregated  schools  by  Feb.  1.  Under 
school  board  plans.  Lincoln  will  be  closed  and 
Its  students  integrated  with  those  at  Galnes- 
vlUe  High. 

The  black  students  of  Lincoln  and  their 
parenU  have  bitterly  protested  the  closing. 
In  December,  many  of  them  boycotted  the 
school  to  protest  the  closing  and  returned 
only  after  a  Judge  threatened  to  cite  them 
for  truancy. 

Intxsbacial  Violence  in  Schools  Reqttises 

A  Nationwide  SuavET 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

It  is  a  himdred  to  one  bet  that  President 
Nixon's  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation  will 
take  no  note  of  a  key  fact  so  dangerous  that 
everyone  in  this  nation  ought  to  be  think- 
ing about  It. 

The  fact  U  that  something  pertlously  close 
to  race  war  has  now  begun  In  Just  about 
every  integrated  high  school  In  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  a  Southern  problem.  It 
is  a  nationwide  problem.  #ith  future  political 
implications  so  grave  that  we  dare  not  go  on 
being  ostriches  about  it. 

First,  however,  let  us  examine  the  facts, 
which  are  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  abso- 
lute precision.  This  reporter  began  the  at- 
tempt about  10  days  ago.  The  spur  was  a  talk 
with  young  men  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
wbcxn   Conomdssloner   of    Education    James 
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Allen  bad  told  to  go  out  and  find  out.  on  tli« 
spot  what  wa«  really  happening  to  the  U.S. 
school  system. 

Their  story,  as  some  may  remember,  aa 
downright  halr-ralslng.  They  estimated  that 
one-half  the  center  city  high  schools  and 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  suburban  high 
schools  had  serious  hard-drug  problems.  They 
further  told  a  melancholy  tale  of  widespread 
Interracial   violence  In   the  high  schools. 

This  seemed  serious  enough  to  call  for 
further  inquiry,  and  Inquiries  were  duly 
made.  School  officials  were  queried.  So  were 
leading  figures  In  the  academic-educational 
world,  like  Dr.  John  Nalsbltt.  of  the  Urban 
Research  Corporation,  which  Is  linked  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Prof.  Mark  Ches- 
ler.  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at 
Wisconsin  University. 

Concerning  the  racial  problem,  the  re- 
sults of  these  inquiries  were  so  disturbing 
that  a  more  scientific,  hlgh-school-by-hlgh- 
school  nationwide  census  Is  clearly  In  order. 
Ood  pray  such  a  census.  If  taken,  will  show 
different  results  from  the  spot  check  thus 
far  made. 

One  must  make  that  prayer,  because  the 
spot  checks  failed  to  reveal  any  integrated 
high  school,  anywhere  at  all.  that  was  free 
of  the  poison  of  simmering  racial  conflict. 
Mercifully.  It '  is  mostly  Just  simmering — 
taking  the  form,  that  Is.  of  minor  aggres- 
sions between  whl^s  and  blacks. 

In  too  many  places,  moreover,  the  simmer- 
ing conflict  has  already  boiled  up.  or  may 
soon  boll  over.  Into  major  violence  between 
whites  and  blacks.  And  In  New  York.  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere,  there  are  actually  high 
schools  where  the  race  war  Is  so  serious 
that  large  numtiers  of  police  have  to  be  con- 
tinuously stationed  In  the  school  bxilldlngs. 

The  trouble  centers  In  the  high  schools 
for  two  obvious  reasons.  One  Is  the  fact  that 
high  school  pupils  have  reached  flghtlng- 
age.  The  other  Is  the  fact  that  pupils  from 
different  neighborhoods,  often  with  little 
prior  experience  of  Integrated  schooUng,  nat- 
urally tend  to  be  mixed  up  together  when 
they  go  on  to  high  school. 

With  reason.  Commissioner  Allen  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  this  problem.  Last  Monday, 
he  held  a  meeting  with  men  from  other 
potenUally  Interested  federal  agencies,  in  the 
Justice  Department  and  elsewhere.  The 
topic  was  possible  federal  leadership  in  the 
search  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  a  few  high  schools  again,  although  the 
conflict  Is  still  there,  something  Is  at  least 
being  done  about  It  In  Cleveland,  for  In- 
8t*nce.  Shaker  Heights  High  School  has  In- 
augurated what  are  called  "dlalo^e  groups." 
And  It  offers  human  relations  courses,  and 
Is  experimenting  with  other  ways  to  keep 
things  cool 

Yet  the  widest  inquiries  have  failed  to  lo- 
cate any  truly  informed  man  of  goodwill  who 
Is  not  deeply  discouraged.  If  you  consider 
the  problem  pollUcally.  moreover,  this  prob- 
lem is  not  Just  a  source  of  discouragement 
about  the  omerlness  of  human  nature.  It  Is 
a  source  of  really  frightening  danger  to  the 
American  political  future 

Anyone  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  out  the 
automatic  effect  of  racial  attitudes  of  both 
parents  and  pupUs  of  virtually  omnipresent 
racial  conflict  In  the  Integrated  high  schools. 
Even  If  there  are  no  more  than  minor  aggres- 
sions, requiring  no  outside  Intervention, 
causing  no  public  clamor,  the  effect  must 
still  be  the  widespread  promotion  of  preju- 
dice and  hatred. 

The  nauseous  Oeorge  C.  Wallace  has  al- 
ready spotted  that.  He  Is  now  out  to  solidify 
his  Southern  support  by  exploiting  the 
special  Southern  school  situation  But  he 
will  surely  be  heard  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, unless  the  decent  majority  of  both  races 
goes  into  action   pretty  quick. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mi-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 


Mr.  8TENN1S.  Mr.  President,  as  a  law- 
yer the  Senator  has  given  one  of  the 
soundest  and  most  impartial  viewpoints 
regarding  the  law  and  all  its  implications 
that  I  have  ever  heard  on  this  imme<liate 
subject. 

I  think  it  is  outstanding  and  will  con- 
tribute greatly  not  only  to  this  debate, 
but  also  to  the  history  of  the  problem. 
There  is  a  solution  of  some  kind  on 
the  way.  And  I  believe  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  solution  will  be  based  on  many 
of  the  things  the  Senator  has  said. 

We  owe  the  Senator  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  preparation  of  his  speech 
and  the  effort  he  devoted  to  the  subject. 
The  Senator  said  that  he  speaks  not 
as  a  southerner  or  as  a  northerner.  But 
he  certainly  speaks  as  a  sound  lawyer 
who  has  a  great  knowledge  of  our  system 
of  government  and  the  practicalities  of 
this  problem. 

I  do  think  that  we  are  all  interested 
in  the  problems  that  the  Senator  de- 
scribed so  well. 

I  believe  that  a  great  part  of  his 
thought  will  be  involved  in  the  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  ffom  West 
Virginia  on  the  fine  exposition  he  has 
made  concerning  the  14th  amendment 
and  the  impact  which  forced  integration 
has  upon  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people  and  the  social  questions  which 
this  matter  has  involved. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  all 
of  these  things  being  done  to  force  Inte- 
gration are  not  being  accomplished  un- 
der the  pretext  that  they  are  authorized 
by  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14  th  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
says,  In  very  simple  language,  that  no 
States  shall  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  boundaries  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Was  that  language  not  placed  in 
the  Constitution  to  deny  States  the  power 
and  the  right  to  have  one  law  for  one 
man  or  one  group  of  men  and  another  law 
for  another  man  or  another  group  of 
men.  when  those  men  or  group  of  men 
were  in  similar  circumstances? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Also,  does  not  the  equal 
protection  clause  mean  this  and  nothing 
more — that  a  State  is  required  to  treat  in 
like  manner  all  persons  in  like  circum- 
stances, or.  to  state  it  in  a  negative  way. 
a  State  is  prohibited  from  treating  dif- 
ferently people  who  are  similarly  situ- 
ated? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  again  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  has  per- 
formed a  real  service  by  pointing  out  the 
paradoxical  situation  which  has  trans- 
pired in  our  country  In  this  area.  As  the 
Senator  so  well  and  so  eloquently  indi- 
cated, in  1954  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  under  the  equal  protection  clause 
a  State  could  not  deny  to  any  child  ad- 


mission to  any  school  for  which  the  child 
was  otherwise  qualified. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Now,  the  same  Court  is 
trying  to  twist  that  around  and  say  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  requires  the 
State  to  treat  children  differently  and  re- 
quires them  to  take  into  consideration 
their  race. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  Moreover,  in  the  inter- 
vening time  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  verbiage  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  14th  amendment  is  not  a 
limitation  of  certain  prohibited  action  on 
the  part  of  the  State  and  that  it  has  no 
reference  to  individuals. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  and  the  courts  have  so 
interpreted  it  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wlU  ask  the  Senator  if 
there  is  any  basis  whatever  for  constru- 
ing the  equal  protection  clause  as  estab- 
lishing any  limitation  whatever  on  the 
freedom  of  any  individual. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  effort  to  impose 
forced  integration  upon  the  schools  of 
the  South  an  effort  to  deny  little  chil- 
dren their  freedom  because  it  denies 
them  the  right  to  go  to  their  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  requires  them  to  go  to 
another  school,  or  to  remain  in  the 
neighborhood  school,  solely  on  the  basis 
of  race? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  if  he  noticed  an  article  in 
the  press  recently  where  a  little  14-year- 
old  boy  out  in  Oklahoma,  obeying  all  the 
instructions  of  his  parents,  refused  to  get 
on  the  bus  and  ride  to  a  new  school  to 
which  he  had  been  assigned  by  the  court? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  I 
recall  reading  of  that  disgraceful  episode. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  if  the  Bible 
emphasizes  one  thing  over  another  in  the 
duty  of  children.  It  is  that  they  obey 
their  parents? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  That  is  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments — that  they  honor  their 
father  and  their  mother. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  According  to  the  press 
statement,  did  not  the  United  States 
marshal,  the  highest  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer in  the  United  States,  take  this  14- 
year-old  boy,  whose  only  offense  was  that 
he  obeyed  the  instructions  of  his  parents, 
and  place  him  in  custody  until  the  school 
to  which  he  was  supposed  to  go  had 
closed? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  to  the  everlasting  dis- 
credit of  the  marshal  and  those  who  re- 
quired the  Federal  official  to  so  act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  the  Senator  read  a  few 
days  later  that  the  Federal  judge  who  Is- 
sued this  decree  took  the  little  boy's 
mother  and  father,  placed  them  in  Jail, 
and  fined  them  $1,000  each? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  whole  episode  was 
a  shameful  commentary  on  American 
Justice. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  We  had  an  order  issued  by 
a  district  court  in  North  Carolina  a  few 
days  ago  requiring  the  busing  of  5,000 
black  children  from  black  sections  to 
other  sections  and  the  busing  of  5,000 
white  children  from  white  sections  to 
other  sections. 

I  received  a  telephone  communication 
from  the  father  of  a  fifth  grade  girl.  He 
told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  moved  to 
Charlotte  a  few  months  ago;  that  he 
had  spent  4  months  trying  to  find  a  house 
they  were  financisdly  able  to  purchase; 
close  to  a  school;  and  that  at  long  last 
they  found  a  house  one  block  from  the 
school.  Now,  under  order  of  this  judge, 
their  5-year-old  daughter  will  have  to 
be  placed  on  the  bus  each  day  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  school  in  a  different  part  of 
the  area.  She  will  have  to  spend  2V^ 
hours  a  day  riding  to  and  from  school 
on  the  school  bus.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  this  bus  ride  contributes  anything 
to  the  education  of  that  little  fifth  grade 
girl  or  contributes  anything  to  the  re- 
spect we  think  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  have  for  their  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Quite  to 
the  contrary.  I  think  it  contributes  to 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  child  and 
the  parents,  and  disrespect  for  the  pub- 
lic school  system  and  the  court  system  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
one  or  two  questions  about  the  courts.  If 
the  Senator  does  not  care  to  resixuid  to 
the  questions,  it  is  all  right  with  me.  I 
do  not  mind  talking  about  the  courts, 
because  to  me  tyratmy  on  the  bench  is 
just  as  reprehensible  as  tj^ranny  on  the 
throne.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator, 
in  view  of  recent  efforts  to  bring  about 
forced  integration  as  speedily  as  possible, 
if  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  refused 
hearings  to  Southern  States  and  the 
Governors  of  Southern  States,  and  ren- 
dered adverse  Judgments,  without  having 
a  hearing  or  giving  State  representatives 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Sum- 
marily so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Of  course,  we  are  all  ac- 
customed to  the  old  philosophy  that  jus- 
tice is  blind;  but  do  we  not  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  justice  will  not  be  deaf? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  agree. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  denial  of  due 
process  to  refuse  to  give  a  hearing  to  a 
person  who  wishes  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
think  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question 
about  freedom  of  choice.  A  freedom  of 
choice  system  which  gives  the  parents 
of  all  the  races  the  right  to  select  the 
school  iheir  children  attend  is  certainly 
in  perlject  harmony  with  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
in  that  it  treats  all  persons  in  like  cir- 
cumstances alike.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  it  Is  a 
bona  fide  freedom  of  choice,  and  not  one 
meant  to  subvert  or  serve  as  a  subterfuge 
in  order  to  avoid  living  up  to  the  decision 
of  the  court  in  the  Brown  case  of  1954. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  where  the 
school  board,  acting  in  good  faith,  opens 
up  all  schools  under  its  jurisdiction  to 
children  of  all  races  and  allows  the  par- 
ents of  those  children  to  select  the  school 


they  attend,  that  is  about  the  finest  and 
fairest  way  the  equal  protection  clause 
rightly  Interpreted  can  be  considered.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  To  my 
thinking  it  is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  recall  that  about  2  years 
ago  Congress  passed  a  law  making  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  imprisonment  those 
who  used  force  or  the  threat  of  force  to 
dissuade  a  person  from  enrolling  or  at- 
tending any  school  on  account  of  that 
person's  race? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  enforces  a  law  there  can  be  no 
use  of  violence  or  threat  of  violence  to 
prevent  any  child  of  any  race  from  at- 
tending a  school  because  of  race. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Or  to 
compel  him  to  attend  any  school  on  the 
basis  alone  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  American  who  be- 
lieves what  America  has  always  pro- 
claimed, namely,  that  freedom  of  the 
individual  is  the  supreme  value  of  civili- 
zation, can  oppose  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  assignment  of  students  to  schools. 
This  is  true  because,  to  my  mind,  when 
you  give  the  parents  of  children  of  all 
races  the  right  to  select  the  school  to 
attend  you  give  them  an  equality  of  free- 
dom and  that  is  certainly  the  American 
ideal.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
it  is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  again  on  such 
fine  presentation  of  the  law,  the  Consti- 
tution, the  social  problems  involved,  smd 
the  impact  which  forced  integration  is 
having  on  the  freedom  of  our  people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
gina  upon  the  objective  and  Impartial 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  what 
I  would  consider  an  eloquent  and  a  bril- 
liant address  on  the  subject  of  freedom 
of  choice.  I  think  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  put  his  finger  on  the  key 
point  in  the  Brown  decision  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  in  distinguishing 
between  desegregation  «md  integration. 
The  Brown  decision  held  that  schools 
must  be  desegregated.  That  means  that 
the  schools  must  be  open  to  all  children 
of  all  races. 

Integration  is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  Forced  integration  means  that  a 
child  must  be  forced  to  integrate,  must 
be  forced  to  go  to  another  school.  The 
court  did  not  go  that  far. 

PYeedom  of  choice  is,  in  effect,  com- 
plete desegregation.  It  opens  all  schools 
to  all  children  of  all  races;  and,  as  I 
understand,  that  is  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  as  he  has 
spoken  here  today.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ators is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  was 
here  in  1964  when  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
was  passed.  Does  the  Senator  know  of 
anything  in  that  act  that  gives  author- 


ity for  an  order  to  achieve  racial  balance 
in  any  school  by  requiring  the  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  or  students  from  one 
school  to  {mother,  or  one  school  district 
to  another,  or  to  enlarge  the  existing 
power  of  the  courts  to  insure  compliance 
with  constitutional  standards? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Quite  to 
the  contrary.  The  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  was  assured  at  that  time 
by  the  then  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  majority  whip,  later  Vice  President, 
Hubert  Humphrey,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  act  which  could  be  regarded 
as  requiring  any  State  to  take  any  action 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  fact,  did  not 
that  act  of  1964  define  desegregation  as 
not  meaning  the  assignment  of  students 
to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Precisely 
so.  • 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  was  a  defini- 
tion in  the  act? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Unques- 
tionably so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  last  appro- 
priation bill  it  was  provided  that  funds 
contained  in  that  act  would  not  be  used 
for  the  forced  busing  of  students,  the 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force 
any  student  attending  any  elementary 
or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  particu- 
lar school  against  the  choice  of  his  or 
her  pwirent  or  parents  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance.  Is  that  not 
exactly  what  the  orders  are  being  issued 
for  today  in  many  cases,  or  is  the  Sena- 
tor familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well,  it 
appears  that  they  are  to  be  so  regarded 
as  requiring  action  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance  and  to  bring  about  some  de- 
gree of  racial  balance.  This  is  prohibited 
by  the  1964  act,  and  it  is  not  required  by 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.  

Mr.  THURMOND.  Two  districts  in  my 
State  were  ordered  to  desegregate  im- 
mediately. They  are  not  segregated. 
Both  districts  had  opened  all  of  their 
schools  to  children  of  all  races.  It  is  really 
forced  integration.  TTiat  is  what  they  are 
being  required  to  do  now. 

In  the  same  appropriation  bill  to  which 
I  referred,  section  410  provides  that 
funds  contained  in  the  act  shall  not  be 
used  to  force  busing  of  students  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State, 
school  district,  or  school. 

That  is  being  violated  today.  The  Fed- 
ersd  Government  is  threatening  to  with- 
hold funds  unless  they  integrate. 

These  districts  in  South  Carolina  Eu-e 
not  being  required  to  desegregate — they 
are  already  desegregated;  they  are  being 
required  to  forcefully  integrate  and  to 
abolish  certain  schools  and  to  bus  to 
other  schools  miles  away.  That  is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  provides 
power  to  Congress  to  forbid  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  create  racial  imbalance, 
but  It  has  to  be  proved  that  this  is  the 
result  of  a  State  law  or  deliberate  dis- 
crimination locally.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
so. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  In  many  places  to- 
day parents  are  being  forced  to  bus  their 
children  or  to  send  them  to  a  distant 
school  In  order  to  correct  racial  Imbal- 
ance. Today  when  I  spoke  at  St.  John's 
University  In  New  York.  I  brought  out 
some  figures  showing  the  situation  there. 
The  students.  I  may  say.  seemed  to  be 
amazed  For  instance,  in  New  York  City, 
the  very  city  in  which  the  school  is 
located.  80  percent  of  the  blacks  are  In 
schools  over  half  black.  44  percent  In 
schools  over  95  percent  black,  and  34  per- 
cent In  schools  100  percent  black.  That 
is  In  New  York  City.  More  than  one- third 
of  the  blacks  there  are  In  100-percent 
black  schools. 

It  is  very  difBcult  for  the  people  down 
South  to  understand  why.  when  Integra- 
tion exists  on  such  a  vast  scale  in  some 
of  the  Northern  States,  and  in  the  South 
all  schools  are  desegregated  and  open  to 
students  of  all  races,  forced  integration 
must  be  practiced  there. 

I  also  brought  out.  for  Instance,  with 
respect  to  the  percentage  of  desegrega- 
tion, that  in  Chicago  only  3.2  percent  of 
the  schools  are  integrated,  leaving  96.8 
percent  segregated. 

In  Gary.  Ind..  the  figure  is  31  percent, 
leaving  96.9  percent  segregated. 

In  Buffalo.  NY.,  it  is  31  percent,  leav- 
ing 69  percent  segregated. 

In  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  it  is  7.1  percent,  leav- 
ing 92.9  percent  segregated. 

I  gave  the  figures  for  New  York  City— 
19.7  percent,  with  80.3  percent  segregated. 
In  Cincinnati,  it  is  29.8  percent,  leav- 
ing 70.2  percent  segregated. 

In  Milwaukee,  it  is  22.4  percent,  leav- 
ing 77.6  percent  segregated. 

Again.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  think  he  has  made  a  very  fine  con- 
tribution here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  and  I  think  he  has  made  one  of 
the  finest,  one  of  the  most  objective,  and 
one  of  the  most  enlightening  speeches  on 
this  subject  I  have  heard  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  strove  to  make  it  an  ob- 
jective one.  and  I  hope  it  was  an  objec- 
tive speech. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
want  to  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  the  flne  speech  he  has 
made.  I  think  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  descriptive  speeches  we 
have  had  on  this  subject. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  his  State 
is  neither  a  Northern  SUte  nor  a  South- 
em  State,  but  a  border  State;  and  his 
speech  was  objective.  It  was  not  biased 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  West  Virginia  extends 
farther  north  than  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  far- 
ther east  than  Buffalo.  N.Y..  farther 
south  than  Richmond.  Va..  and  farther 
west  than  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  So 
the  Senator  has  a  pretty  good  Idea  of 
East  and  West.  North  and  South. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  like  to 
think  so. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  does,  and  he  certainly  brought 


out  all  the  facts  In  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  down  to  date. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Further, 
along  that  line,  if  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  facetiously  to  comment.  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  the  SUte  where  the  East  says 
"Oood  morning  "  to  the  West  and  where 
Yankee  Doodle  and  Dixie  kiss  each  other 
"Good  night." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  As 
the  Senator  knows.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
But  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  senior  Senator  and  col- 
league from  North  Carolina.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  better  lawyer  In  the 
Senate  than  he.  I  think  he  Is  one  of  the 
ablest  constitutional  lawyers  there  Is. 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
discussion  he  had  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  relative  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  matter  we  are  discussing 
now,  which  the  Senator  agreed  to  and 
they  discussed  at  length,  because  I  know 
he  is  correct  In  his  position. 

So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  no  problem 
with  the  freedom  of  choice  In  our  schools 
in  North  Carolina.  The  schools  in  the 
little  neighborhood  where  I  live,  and 
which  my  grandchildren  attend,  are  In- 
tegrated. I  have  heard  no  complaint 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  They  are 
getting  along  all  right.  All  we  ask  is  to 
let  us  go  ahead  and  operate  our  schools 
in  that  manner. 

North  Carolina  schools  are  operated 
by  the  State.  All  the  schoolteachers, 
black  and  white,  are  paid  the  same  basic 
salary  all  over  the  State.  It  has  been  that 
way  for  years.  Compulsory  education 
has  been  In  existence  in  North  Carolina 
for  many  years. 

The  black  schoolteachers,  a  few  years 
ago.  as  a  whole,  drew  more  salary  than 
did  the  white  teachers.  There  was  a  good 
reason  for  that.  All  starting  teachers 
get  the  same  amount  of  pay.  and  each 
year  receive  increases  in  salary.  When 
they  get  a  master's  degree,  it  puts  them 
up  in  another  bracket.  Our  black  teach- 
ers have  conscientiously  worked  hard, 
stayed  with  the  school  system,  and  built 
up  their  education,  their  retirement,  and 
their  salaries.  They  have  done  a  good 
job,  and  there  has  been  no  problem  withN 
them. 

It  is  distressing  to  us  to  have  the  tur- 
moil and  strife  that  Is  being  generated 
through  some  of  the  court  orders  under 
which  we  are  being  compelled  to  op- 
erate. As  I  said  a  while  ago  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  the  city  of  Wln- 
ston-Salem  and  that  county  had  422 
schoolteachers  who  had  to  change 
schools  as  of  February  1  of  this  year. 
Teachers  had  to  go  to  brandnew  schools, 
without  knowing  any  of  the  pupils.  Some 
of  them  have  to  drive  from  Winston- 
Salem  way  out  In  the  county.  The  teacher 
starts  early  In  the  morning  to  go  out 
there,  and  the  pupil  has  to  go  back  the 
other  way. 

That  has  not  brought  about  harmony, 
nor  created  a  better  school  system  in 
that  county,  one  of  the  finest  counties 
you  will  find  anywhere. 

Furthermore,  under  the  order  they  will 
have  to  close  five  good  schoolhouses.  That 
means  the  students  they  put  in  another 
school  will  cause  classrooms  to  be  over- 
crowded, the  teachers  will  have  a  bigger 


load  than  they  have  had  before,  and  that 
does  not  create  a  better  climate  for 
education. 

They  say,  "You  will  have  to  build 
some  more  schoolhouses,"  but  that  costs 
money,  and  where  are  you  going  to  build 
them? 

The  same  thing  has  taken  place,  as  I 
pointed  out  and  Senator  Ervin  pointed 
out.  In  the  city  of  Charlotte,  which  right 
now  Is  under  a  court  order,  by  April  1. 
to  bus  at  least  10.000  children — of  course, 
the  law  says  you  do  not  have  to  bus  them, 
but  that  is  the  only  way  they  can  move 
them  from  one  part  of  the  county  to  the 
other— and  It  will  require.  I  am  told  to- 
day, at  least  500  buses  to  accomplish  that. 
That  represents  a  lot  of  money ;  and  they 
could  not  get  500  buses  by  April  1.  any- 
way. There  are  not  that  many  available. 
When  they  are  available,  it  will  cost  an 
estimated  $2.2  mUUon  just  to  operate 
those  buses,  to  bus  those  children  back 
and  forth,  more  than  the  present  system. 

I  am  certain  in  my  mind  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Charlotte  and  the  people  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  where  this  Is  tak- 
ing place,  want  to  have  good  schools. 
They  want  to  treat  every  child  alike. 
They  want  to  educate  the  black  and  the 
white  on  an  unbiased  basis,  and  let  them 
go  to  any  school  they  want  to  In  the  area 
where  they  want  to  go.  There  has  been  no 
objection  to  that,  so  far  as  I  know— no 
clamor  and  no  great  upheaval — but  they 
are  tremendously  concerned  about  this 
order  now.  and  it  Is  causing  chaos  in  our 
school  system  in  that  city. 

That  should  not  have  to  be.  I  hope  very 
much  that  we  can  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  which  Is  the  New  York 
law.  I  am  the  cosponsor  of  that  same  lan- 
guage in  another  bill.  All  we  are  asking 
is  that  in  North  Carolina.  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  or  anywhere  else,  we  may 
just  operate  under  the  same  law  they  do. 
That  is  all  we  are  asking.  We  do  not  want 
any  special  law.  nor  any  special  treat- 
ment. We  would  like  to  be  treated  like  the 
rest  of  this  country. 

I  think  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate 
will  prevail,  and  that  will  happen. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  legiti- 
mate concern  over  what  Is  happening  to 
the  public  schools  in  his  State  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  on  the  splendid, 
scholarly  address  he  has  given  on  the 
subject  of  freedom  of  choice,  and  on  his 
discussion  of  the  Supreme  Court  rulings 
m  the  matter  of  desegregation. 

Since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  I  have 
observed  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, his  statesmanlike  position,  the 
diligence  with  which  he  pursues  his  du- 
ties here  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  way 
that  he  stays  In  touch  with  his  constit- 
uents, and  the  great  public  service  that 
he  Is  rendering  to  the  people  of  his  State 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation;  and  I 
would  say  that  the  speech  which  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  given 
on  this  subject  today  Is  an  outstanding 
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speech,  and  one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hear  since 
coming  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia.  We 
appreciate  him  In  our  State.  We  appre- 
ciate his  statesmanship.  We  appreciate 
the  great  work  that  he  has  done  for  this 
coimtry.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  the  Senate,  he  is  a  great 
statesman  for  the  Nation,  and  I  feel  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  one  man  in  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Party  that  the  South  would  rally 
to  In  a  future  nationwide  political  race. 
We  admire  and  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and 
I  wanted,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  the  people  of  the  South,  to 
commend  him  on  this  great  address.  His 
logic  is  unassailable,  his  reasoning  is  cer- 
tainly unanswerable,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  his  logic  will  be  assailed  in  any 
future  speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  My 
commendation,  again,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  overly 
generous,  charitable,  and  gracious  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  the  Senator's 
handling  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
on  this  subject  matter  is  the  best  that  I 
have  ever  heard.  It  was  clear  as  crystal, 
true,  and  sound;  and  I  believe  his  inter- 
pretation will  be  referred  to,  and  finally 
adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  He  flatters  me, 
but  I  would  never  doubt  his  sincerity  In 
everything  he  says. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
again  to  imderscore  and  explain  my  op- 
position to  amendments  Nos.  462,  463, 
469,  471.  472,  473,  474,  475.  and  481, 
which  may  be  offered  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act:  All  of 
these  amendments  deal  with  the  subject 
of  school  desegregation.  They  contra- 
dict decisions  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
In  this  field.  It  appears  that  they  are 
designed  to  cripple  the  school  desegre- 
gation program,  severely  restrict  the  au- 
thority of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  and  weaken  existing  protections 
under  the  14th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  short,  these  amendments 
appear  to  be  designed  to  compromise 
our  country's  commitment  to  human 
rights.  I  join  with  the  administration, 
and  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  in  calling  for  their  defeat. 

Crvn.   RIGHTS    ACT   OP    1964 

Much  of  the  progress  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  desegregation  of  hospitals, 
formerly  dual  school  systems,  and  other 
public  facilities.  Is  a  result  of  the  en- 
forcement of  title  VI  of  the-ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Section  601  of  this  title  pro- 
vides that : 

No  person  m  the  ITnited  States  sball.  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In.  be  de- 
nied the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

ntEEDOM    or    CHOICE 

Several  of  these  amendments  are  in- 
tended  to   require   the  Department  of 


Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — in  Its 
enforcement  of  title  VI— to  accept  so- 
called  "freedom  of  choice  "  desegregation 
plans  whether  or  not  these  plans  are 
effective  in  ending  dlscrlnllnatlon  and 
unconstitutional  segregation  of  schools. 

"Freedom  of  choice"  student  enroll- 
ment plans  have  been  defined  by  HEW 
as: 

A  system  of  assigning  students  to  school 
by  requiring  all  students,  or  their  parents 
to  make  a  choice  of  school. 

Experience  under  the  school  desegre- 
gation program  has  demonstrated  that 
In  many  cases  the  use  of  the  so-called 
freedom  of  choice  plan  has  simply  served 
to  maintain  existing  discriminatory  and 
unconstitutional  segregation  In  the 
schools.  HEW  and  the  courts  have  found 
that  in  many  communities,  direct  intimi- 
dation, harrassment,  or  Indirect  social 
and  economic  pressures  have  been  used 
to  discourage  Negroes  from  choosing  to 
attend  a  white  school. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  freedom  of 
choice  plans  are  acceptable  only  when 
these  plans  result  In  the  elimination  of 
discrimination.  The  Supreme  Court  made 
this  clear  In  Its  unanimous  decision  on 
May  27,  1968,  in  Green  against  County 
Board  of  New  Kent  County,  Va.  The 
Court  said : 

In  desegregating  a  dual  system,  a  plan 
utilizing  freedom  of  choice  is  not  an  end 
in  Itself  .  .  .  The  burden  on  a  school  board 
today  is  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that 
promises  realistically  to  work,  and  prom- 
ises realistically  to  work  now  ...  It  is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  school  board  to  establish 
that  its  proposed  plan  promises  meaningful 
and  Immediate  progress  toward  disestablish- 
ing State-imposed  segregation. 


The  Court  said  further  In  Green  that 


If: 

There  are  reasonably  available  other  ways, 
such  for  Illustration  as  zoning,  promising 
speedier  and  more  effective  conversion  to  a 
unitary,  nonraclal  school  system,  "freedom 
of  choice"  must  be  held  unacceptable. 

The  Court  also  quoted  Judge  Sobeloff 
In  Bowman  against  County  School 
Board: 

Freedom  of  choice  is  not  a  sacred  talisman; 
It  is  only  a  means  to  a  constitutionally  re- 
quired end — the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
segregation  and  its  effects.  If  the  means 
prove  effective,  it  is  acceptable  but  if  it  falls 
to  undo  segregation,  other  means  must  be 
used  to  achieve  this  end.  The  school  officials 
have  the  continuing  duty  to  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  "unitary, 
non-racial  system." 

In  view  of  the  experience  under  so- 
called  freedom  of  choice  plans,  and 
Court  decisions  concerning  this,  adop- 
tion of  amendments  legalizing  freedom 
of  choice  would  be  a  tragic  step  back- 
ward in  the  effort  to  comply  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  oppose  the 
adoption  of  these  damaging  amend- 
ments. 

FACULTY    SECHECATION 

The  amendment  concerning  faculty 
segregation  would  prohibit  the  withhold- 
ing of  Federsd  financial  assistance — the 
enforcement  proceeding  authorized  un- 
der title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964 — to  induce  the  transfer  of  faculty 
members  from  one  school  to  another  in 
order  to  desegregate  imconstltutlon- 
ally  segregated  schools. 


It  has  been  well  established  by  several 
Court  decisions  that  faculty  segregation 
plans  are  essential  components  of  a  con- 
stitutionally adequate  desegregation 
plan.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  prohibit  practices  which  the 
courts  have  held  are  constitutionally  re- 
quired in  some  cases,  and  by  so  doing, 
place  unreasonable  restrictions  on  the 
title  VI  school  desegregation  program.  I 
oppose  this  amendment  for  that  reason. 

BUSINO 

The  requirements  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  require  bus- 
ing are  quite  explicit.  HEW  is  only  per- 
mitted to  propose  or  accept  busing  to  de- 
segregate in  the  case  of  segregated 
schools  which  were  created  by  deliberate 
discriminatory  practices  involving  public 
policy.  In  these  districts,  aCBrmatlve  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  to  correct  the  viola- 
tion of  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Therefore,  In  negotiating  for  compli- 
ance under  title  VI,  HEW  may  recom- 
mend, and  local  school  districts  may 
adopt,  desegregation  plans  that  resched- 
ule, reroute,  or  unify  the  previously  ex- 
isting bus  system,  particularly  If  such  a 
system  is  being  used  to  maintain  segre- 
gated education.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  Department  reports  that  addi- 
tional busing  Is  not  Involved  for  the 
school  district;  in  some  cases  desegrega- 
tion results  in  less  busing.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  the  flexibility  of 
HEW  and  local  school  districts  in  work- 
ing out  effective  and  practical  desegre- 
gation plans  complying  with  the  law  of 
the  land  would  be  severely  restricted.  I 
therefore  oppose  this  amendment. 

CLOSING  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  amendment  with  respect  to 
HEW's  authority  concerning  the  closing 
of  schools  would  similarly  limit  the  flexi- 
bility of  local  school  systems  in  comply- 
ing with  the  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments in  law.  HEW  does  not  require  the 
closing  of  schools.  It  discourages  closing 
useful  educational  facilities  in  order  to 
desegregate.  There  are  some  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  school  districts  have 
chosen  to  close  usable  all-Negro  facilities 
Instead  of  desegregating  them  in  the  be- 
lief that  white  children  would  not  attend 
them  imder  desegregated  conditions. 
This  amendment  would  limit  the  flexi- 
bility of  school  districts  in  working  with 
HEIW  to  develop  plans  for  desegregation 
within  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  I  oppose  it  for  that  reason. 

ACCESS    TO    COURTS 

One  amendment  would  restrict  Federal 
courts  from  providing  effective  relief 
when  constitutional  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated. I  oppose  this  attempt  to  prevent 
courts  from  providing  relief  where  they 
have  foimd  that  unconstitutional  segre- 
gation exists. 

AMENDMENT    NO.  463 

Of  all  the  amendments  concerning 
school  desegregation,  amendment  No.  463 
contains  the  most  confusing  smd  far- 
reaching  implications.  The  amendment 
states  that; 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
guidelines  and  criteria  established  pursuant 
to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
Section  182  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966  shall  be  ap- 
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pUed  uniformly  to  all  regions  ol  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  conditions  of  segrega- 
tion by  race  In  the  schools  or  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  of  any  state  without  regard 
to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

The  references  in  this  amendment  to 
"segregation-  and  "without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation  •  im- 
ply a  substanUal  but  unclear  change  in 
existing  law  with  respect  to  desegrega- 
tion The  Issues  raised  by  these  refer- 
ences concern  the  distinction  between 
•segregation"  and  "discriminaUon,  and 
the  distinction  between  'de  facto"  and 
"de  Jure"  segregation.  .  ,aeA 

TiUe  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
school  desegregation  guidelines,  and  re- 
cent court  decisions  refer  to  discrimma- 
tion  and  de  jure  segregation.  Title  VI  pro- 
hibits discriminaUon  in  federally  assisted 
p^grams.  It  applies  to  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion—segregation which  has  been  caused 
by  or  is  a  vestige  of.  official  acts  of  public 
di^rimination— such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  dual,  racially  segregated  school 
systems,  or  official  gerrymandering  of 
school  districts. 

TiUe  VI  does  not.  however,  provide 
that  racial  segregation  per  se  is  iUegal  or 
unconstitutional.  What  has  been  called 
racial  isolation,  racial  Imbalance,  or  de 
facto  segregaUon  caused  by  adventitious 
events  such  as  residential  patterns  is  not 
subject  to  the  desegregation  require- 
ments of  tiUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  or 
recent  court  decisions. 

In  fact,  the  Congress  has  been  expUcit 
in  ite  decision  that  the  school  desegrega- 
Uon  program  shaU  not  apply  to  situa- 
tions of  racial  imbalance  or  de  facto 
segregation.  For  example,  section  401  oi 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  states  that: 

Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 
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The  effect  of  these  laws  and  court  de- 
cteions  Is  that  the  existence  of  segrega- 
tion is  not  an  end  of  itself  sufficient  to 
Invoke  the  enforcement  mechanisms  of 
the  school  desegregation  program. 

The  enforcement  mechanisms  of  th« 
school  desegregation  program  are  or^ 
Invoked  where  segregated  schools  are  the 
result  of  deUberate  and  official  public 
poUcy.  The  trigger  for  school  desegrega- 
tion enforcement  is  a  finding  of  discrimi- 
naUon. not  simply  a  finding  of  segrega- 
tion In  the  case  of  segregated  schools, 
the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation 
determines  whether  the  Utie  VI  school 
desegregation  program  is  applicable  or 

not. 

I  think  It  Is  terribly  Important  to  un- 
derstand not  only  that  this  distinction 
between  de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregation 
exlste  but  also  that  the  existing  law  is 
applied  uniformly.  Wherever  discrimina- 
tion or  de  jure  segregation  is  found— in 
the  North.  South.  East,  or  Westr— it  is 
unconstitutional  and  subject  to  admin- 
istrative enforcement  under  tltie  VI  or 
court  action. 

,./'— s^\  substantial  amoimt  of  the  school 
deawregaUon  effort  has  been  focused  on 
the  South  because  untU  1954.  when  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  they  were  un- 
constitutional, laws  mandating  dual,  ra- 
ciaUy  segregated  school  systems  existed 
In  17  Southern  and  border  States.  The 
courts   have  accepted   as   a   reasonable 

,       presumption  that  segregated  schools  In 


these  States  have  resulted  from  those 
official  policies. 

Since  Northern  and  Western  States  did 
not  have  laws  requiring  segregated 
school  systems  at  this  late  date,  the  task 
of  establishing  official  responsibility  for 
de  jure  segregation  in  the  North  has 
been  more  difficult.  However,  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  assigns 
an  equal  number  of  its  staff  to  the  prob- 
lems of  segregated  schools  in  the  North, 
has  conducted  reviews  to  determine 
whether  racial  imbalance  in  Northern 
Khool  districts  Is  the  result  of  deliber- 
ate official  acts  of  discrimination,  and  Is 
taking  administrative  action  to  require 
desegregation  where  it  finds  evidence  of 
discrimination. 

This  aspect  of  the  title  VI  school  de- 
segregation program  was  clearly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Leon  Panetta,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  last  fall.  Mr.  Panetta  said: 
Nevertheleee.  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  enforcement  policies  In  the  North 
differ  from  those  applied  in  the  South— 
whether,  as  a  practical  matter,  there  U  one 
set  of  rules  for  the  South  and  another  set 
of  rules  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  law  prohibits  racial  discrimination  at 
schools  receiving  Federal  assistance— and  let 
me  make  It  clear  that  the  law  has  been 
applied  equally  throughout  the  country. 

In  all  cases  of  racial  segregation,  whether 
In  the  North  or  in  the  South,  a  flndlng  of 
discrimination  must  be  supported  by  evi- 
dence to  the  effect  that  such  segregation  was 
brought  about  purposefully  by  law  or  by  ad- 
mlnlstraave  acUon.  If  there  Is  such  a  finding, 
the  law  requires  afflrmaUve  steps  to  correct 
that  situation  of  discrimination. 

Now.  it  U  true  that  racial  isolation  In 
Northern  school  systems  is  often  as  acute  as 
racial  Isolation  In  Southern  school  systems. 
But  esUbllshlng  ofBclal  responslblUty  for 
such  segregaUon  In  the  North  Is  far  more 
dlttciUt  than  In  Southern  states,  where  until 
recently  rigid  dual  school  systems  were  main- 
tained by  law  or  formal  custom  and  where 
today  the  residual  effecU  of  this  dlscrlmlna- 
tlob  are  readily  apparent. 

In  the  North,  although  school  systems  may 
have  at  various  times  established  and  main- 
tained parUcular  schooU  for  minority  stu- 
denu.  many  years  have  elapsed  since  rigid 
racial  segregation  exUted  as  a  matter  of 
formal  poUcy  or  practice.  Consequently,  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  must  be  sought  In 
the  admlnlstraUve  acUons  of  local  authorl- 
tiee—a  process  that  Invariably  rwjulrea  the 
examination  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
individual  decisions  made  by  school  officials 
over  a  period  of  years. 


Racial  Isolation,  wherever  It  occurs, 
and  for  whatever  the  cause,  presents 
many  problems.  I  believe  these  problems 
require  far  more  attention  than  the  Con- 
gress has  devoted  to  them  In  the  past. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  has  done  the  Senate  a  service 
by  focusing  this  debate  on  the  question 
of  racial  Imbalance  and  de  facto  segre- 
gation. In  much  the  same  way  that  the 
Congress  faced  up  to  the  challenge  of  a 
national  open  housing  policy— and  I  am 
proud  to  have  led  the  fight  for  open 
housing  legislation — we  must  adopt  a 
reasonable  and  Just  policy  with  respect 
to  de  facto  segregation. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this 
amendment  represents  such  an  approach. 
I  do  not  think  we  can,  on  the  basis  of 


floor  debate  alone,  on  an  ambiguous 
amendment,  shape  a  responsible  policy 
for  a  problem  area  which  up  to  this 
point  has  been  exempt  from  desegrega- 
tion requirements. 

What,  for  example,  Is  the  legal  conse- 
quence of  the  'policy  declaration"  used 
in  this  amendment?  How  would  the 
term  "segregation '—imdeflned  in  this 
amendment — be  construed?  What  test  of 
"desegregation"  would  be  used  in  a  situ- 
ation of  de  facto  segregation  since  exist- 
ing guidelines  simply  require  the  disas- 
sembling of  the  dual  school  system? 
Would  this  amendment  require  that  ra- 
cial percentages  be  established  In  the 
guidelines?  Would  the  amendment  re- 
quire more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
open  housing  law?  Would  It  apply  only 
to  core  cities  or  metropohtan  areas?  Why 
does  It  refer  only  to  "race"  and  not 
"color"  or  "natiomd  origin"? 

Most  importantiy,  how  would  this 
amendment  relate  to  existing  law  in  this 
field,  such  as  the  provisions  which  limit 
the  authority  of  HEW  to  deal  with  situa- 
tions of  "racial  imbalance."  While  the 
apparent  Intent  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
break  down  the  established  distinction 
between  de  facto  and  de  jure  segrega- 
tion, there  is  serious  question  about 
whether  Its  effect  would  be  to  require 
movement  against  de  facto  segregation 
or  restrict  movement  against  de  jure 
segregation. 

At  best,  this  amendment,  by  establish- 
ing two  very  contradictory  desegregation 
requirements  In  Federal  statutes,  would 
produce  an  ambiguous  desegration  pol- 
icy. At  worst.  It  might  produce  an  un- 
enforceable one.  Since  existing  law  pro- 
hibits the  application  of  the  guidelines 
to  situations  of  de  facto  segregation,  and 
this  amendment  requires  these  guide- 
lines to  be  applied  "uniformly,  without 
regard  to  the  origin  or  cause,"  the  result 
might  be  that  the  guidelines  could  not  be 
applied  to  any  form  of  segregation,  ei- 
ther de  facto  or  de  jure. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senate  can  act  responsibly,  as  It 
should.  In  this  area  by  adopting  on  the 
basis  of  a  floor  debate  alone  an  ambig- 
uous amendment  proposing  to  break  new 
ground  in  such  a  serious  area.  Amend- 
ment No.  463  raises  a  legitimate  and  Im- 
portant question,  but  does  not  answer  It. 
We  know  what  the  laws  on  discrimina- 
tion mean,  and  despite  any  Implication 
to  the  contrary,  we  apply  these  laws  uni- 
formly to  all  sections  of  the  country.  We 
do  not.  hawever,  know  what  this  amend- 
ment means,  or  what  It  would  do.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  reasonable 
course  of  action  would  be  to  examine 
this  amendment  in  committee,  along 
with  at  least  one  other  bill  dealing  with 
this  problem  which  I  undersUnd  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Cask).  For  these  reasons,  I 
am  prepared  to  support  that  eflort  which 
would  refer  this  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriate committee  for  review  and 
recommendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  Commissioner  Allen  to 
Senator  Pn.L  appear  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


February  9,  1970 
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DBPUTMurr  OF  HxaltA, 
Education,  and  Welfabs, 
Washington,  D.O.,  February  6,  1970. 
Hon.  Claibornx  Pxu., 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Oommittee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare, U.S.  Senate.  Waahini/ton,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sbnatox  Pkll:  This  is  in  response  to 
the  CTommlttee's  request  for  the  views  of  the 
DejMrtment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare with  re^>ect  to  several  amendments  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  814,  an  Act  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  amendments  deal  with  a 
serious  educational  matter,  the  subject  of 
school  desegregation.  They  would  affect  the 
enforcement  of  the  non-dlscrlnilnation  re- 
quirements of  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and,  as  a  result,  would  affect  the 
educational  opportunities  of  children. 

As  an  educator,  I  am  convinced  that  seg- 
regation by  races  In  our  Nation's  schools  for 
any  reason  Is  unsound  educationally,  regard- 
less of  geography.  The  elimination  of  segre- 
gated schools  Is  not  just  a  legal  requirement, 
it  Is  fundamental  to  the  ultimate  provision 
of  quality  education  for  all  children.  This  Is 
the  time  to  see  that  desegregation  of  schools 
Is  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  preserves  and 
enhances  the  quality  of  eduo<itlon.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Department  Is  giving 
high  priority  to  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  nationwide  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  through  Title  IV  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  services  which  are  in- 
tended to  aid  officials  In  seeking  the  best 
local  solution  within  the  meaning  of  the  law 
without  restrictions  such  as  contained  m 
these  amendments.  We  soon  shall  be  seeking 
a  supplemental  appropriation  under  this  au- 
thority to  expand  such  services. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  legal  Impact  of 
these  amendments,  I  am  advised  by  the  De- 
partment's Office  for  Civil  Rlgbts  that  the 
amendmenu  numbered  462,  469  (sections  of 
which  are  also  printed  separately),  and  481 
are  essentially  similar  to  the  so-called 
Whltten  Amendmenu  which  the  Department 
opposed  and  which  the  Congress  debated 
thoroughly  last  year  in  connection  with  the 
FT  1970  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Bill.  The 
Department  continues  to  oppose  such  pro- 
posals because  they  not  only  conflict  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  but  further 
would  seriously  restrict  the  enforcement 
efforts  under  Title  VI  to  eliminate  dlscriml- 
xuitlon. 

I  am  also  advised  with  respect  to  the 
Amendment  No.  463,  that  serious  questions 
arise  as  to  the  legal  effect  and  Implications 
of  the  provision,  and  specifically  whether  the 
section  does  in  fact  amend  Title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  Use  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  Title  VI  and  its  "gulde- 
Unes  and  criteria"  currently  apply  to  dis- 
crimination, and  they  have  been  appUed  uni- 
formly throxighout  the  Nation.  Itie  amend- 
ment, however,  speaks  In  terms  of  "segrega- 
tion", which  Is  left  imdeflned.  Title  VI  also 
applies  to  discrimination  as  to  color  and  na- 
tional origin,  which  reference  Is  omitted  In 
the  amendment.  It  also  appears  that  Vb» 
amendment  oonfUots  with  the  provlsloDS  of 
other  acts  of  Congress  which,  for  example. 
Umlt  the  Department's  authority  to  deal  with 
BituatloDs  of  "racial  Imbalance".  And,  not- 
withstanding the  varying  Interpretations 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  provision,  the 
legal  consequence  of  a  policy  declaration  of 
this  nature  is  uncertain. 

In  summary,  the  Department's  poiltloa  Is 
that  (1)  the  ellmlnaitloQ  of  radal  segrsga- 
tlon  In  education  Is  essentlai  wherever  It 
exists  In  our  Nation;  (3)  Amendments  462. 
460.  and  481  are  opposed  by  the  Department; 
and  (3)  Amendment  463  should  be  more 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  so  that  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  any  legislative  sc- 
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tlon  of  this  kind  may  be  more  accurately 
defined  and  understood. 
Sincerely, 

JAMKS  E.  AixxN,  Jr.. 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Education  and 
17.5.  Oommiaaioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
Steimls  amendment. 

My  position  does  not  reflect  any  lack 
of  concern  for  equal  application  of  our 
laws  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Rather  it  is  precisely  because  of  my  deep 
concern  for  equal  educational  oppor- 
timlties  for  all  children  in  every  section 
of  the  coimtry  that  I  take  this  position. 

Because  of  my  concern,  I  Introduced 
on  Tuesday,  February  3,  a  bill  which 
would  take  us  at  least  one  step  toward 
meeting  the  problem  of  educational  dis- 
advantages faced  by  minority  children 
who  are  racially,  socially,  or  linguis- 
tically Isolated  in  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

In  introducing  my  bill — S.  3378 — I  spe- 
cifically urged  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  thoroughly 
consider  my  bill  smd  all  other  proposals 
dealing  with  these  or  related  issues  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a  responsible  legislative 
program  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

The  Stennls  amendment  deals  only 
partially  with  the  very  complex  Issue 
which  my  bill  is  designed  to  meet.  It  is 
not  possible  to  do  justice  to  this  issue 
along  with  all  the  other  matters  raised 
by  the  pending  bill,  which  include, 
amofig  others,  extension  and  expansion 
of  the  program  of  aid  to  educationally 
disadvantaged  children,  modification  of 
the  Impacted  areas  aid  program,  adult 
and  vocational  education,  and  National 
Defense  E>]ucation  Act  loans. 

My  bill  is  a  responsible  approach  to 
the  problem  of  providing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  children 
throughout  the  country.  UrUlke  the  Sten- 
nis  amendment.  It  does  not  raise  con- 
stitutional questions  and  it  does  not  raise 
complicated  legal  questions  as  to  its  ef- 
fect on  existing  programs  or  its  meaning. 

As  I  pointed  out  dtirlng  hearings  on 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriations last  year,  I  believe  there  Is 
some  justification  for  feeling  that  the 
South  is  taUns  the  bnmt  of  the  deseg- 
regation effort. 

Mr.  Leon  Panetta.  head  of  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  agreed 
with  me  on  this  point. 

But  I  disagree  with  any  contention 
that  the  situation  in  the  North  Justifies 
any  diminution  of  tiie  pressure  for  de- 
segregation in  tiie  South. 

In  my  view,  two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right  We  must  get  at  the  problems  in 
the  North,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  our 
efforts  to  correct  even  more  severe  prob- 
lems In  the  South. 

I  have  studied  tlie  pending  amend- 
ment and  there  is  serious  question  about 
whether  it  would  do  anything  to  improve 
the  situation  outside  of  the  South  or 
whether  it  would  merely  hamstring  all 
desegregation  efforts  throughout  the 
country. 

There  are  also  questions  about  the  con- 
stitutional basis  for  an  amendment  of 
this  type,  wbat  force  of  law  the  amend- 
ment would  have,  the  enforceability  of 


the  ostensible  intent  of  the  amendment 
and  other  related  matters. 

If  tills  amendment  iatobe  considered 
as  a  responsiUe  effort,  attempting  in 
good  faith  to  correct  problems  which  we 
all  know  exist,  these  questions  must  be 
resolved.  And  they  can  best  be  resolved 
during  committee  hearings  Q>ecifioally 
concerned  with  this  Issue. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  assured  me  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  my  bill  and 
related  proposals  later  this  year.  I  am 
sure  that  the  issues  raised  by  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  receive  appropriate 
attention  during  those  hearings. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  eloquentiy  stated  his  case 
this  p€ist  week  that  the  cities  of  the 
North  and  West  have  not  adequately 
faced  up  to  the  problems  of  segregation. 

He  has  cited  impressive  statistics  to 
prove  his  case  that  there  are  more  com- 
pletely segregated  schools  In  some  cities 
of  the  North  and  West  than  in  certain 
States  in  the  South. 

Court  orders,  and  enforcement  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Civil  Rights  Division,  have  brought 
this  about,  moving  sis  they  did  against 
de  jure  segregation,  which,  to  my  under- 
standing, is  segregation  enforced  at  one 
time  by  State  law  or  deliberate  design 
of  authorities. 

It  is  also  my  imderstanding  that  tm- 
der  guidelines  drafted,  since  1964,  by  the 
civil  rights  enforcement  section  of  the 
HEW,  the  South  was  the  primary  target 
of  enforcement  against  de  jure  segrega- 
tion. Fewer  personnel  were  assigned  to 
look  into  cases  of  de  jure  segregation  in 
the  North.  Cases  were  handled  on  a  com- 
plaint basis,  and,  in  most  cases,  were 
settied  amicably. 

That  has  now  changed,  more  person- 
nel have  been  assigned  to  dig  into  the 
more  tedious  problem  of  proving  de  jure 
segregaticm  in  the  North  and  West,  but 
recent  cases  have  been  acted  upon:  42 
cases  have  been  completed,  and  from 
75  to  80  are  in  process.  The  most  recent 
which  comes  to  mind  is  Pasadena,  in 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  moved  against  dis- 
criminatory school  board  action. 

Mr.  Stenhis  is  right  when  he  points 
to  the  North  and  West  and  says  we 
should  do  more,  and  we  should.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Wdfare  should  be  given  additicmal  per- 
sonnel, more  than  in  the  past,  to  con- 
tinue the  arduous  task  of  ferreting  out 
cases  of  de  jure  segregation  in  the  North 
and  West. 

There  should  be  no  unequal  aivUca- 
tion  of  the  laws  governing  de  Jure  segre- 
gation, and  I  believe  such  is  not  the  case 
now,  It  is  just  that  it  takes  longer  to 
prove  In  the  North  and  the  West. 

Mr.  Stknnis  Is  offering  an  amendment 
which  makes  the  guidelines  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  "regard- 
less of  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segre- 
gaticm." 

This  has  a  very  attractive  sound.  Z  fear 
that  the  purpose  Is  not  to  equally  tkwiy 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  to  cases  of  dlsalml- 
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nation  in  the  schools  across  the  land^ 
lastead  I  fear  the  result  of  enaction  of 
ST^endment  would  mean  that  there 
;Suld  be  no  enforcement  ofXht  la*  and 
we  would  be  back  where  we  were  10  >ef « 
Igo  CUrence  Mitchell  of  the  NAACP  in- 
forms  us  that  this  is  so. 

What  we  need.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
study  of  these  HEW  KViid^llnes.  and  a 
most  thorough  study  of  Prf^ent  HEW 
practice  in  bringing  about  integral  on  of 
fhe  races  In  our  schools  and  colleges^ 
Congress  should  embark  upon  a  thorough 
study  of  de  facto  segregation  and  not 
leave  the  solution  by  default  to  the  exec- 
utive department  and  the  courts. 

In  so  doing,  we  could  take  a  look  at  the 
problems  of  de  facto  segregation  in  the 
North  and  West,  with  the  Intent  of  com- 
ing up  with  plans  for  meeting  the  need 
to  deal  with  the  problem  raised  by  Mr. 

Stennis.  j      ,         _„, 

We  certainly  need  a  study  of  present 
practices,  especially  the  extremes  to 
which  the  Department  of  HEW  goes  to 
enforce  the  law.  Even  to  the  extent  as  it 
recenUy  did  in  Oklahoma,  of  holding  a 
young  boy  in  custody  for  not  complying 
with  directives  of  the  Department  to  bus 
him  to  a  newly  integrated  school 

Mr  President.  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  busing  children  back  and  forth  across 
miles  of  highway  Just  to  bring  about  a 
racial  mix  in  the  schools.  I  beUeve  that 
busing  children  is  no  long-timesoluUon 
to  the  problem  of  segregation.  This  may 
raise  the  academic  level  of  a  few  chil- 
dren But  the  majority  continue  U5  re- 
ceive Inadequate  education  in  the  segre- 
gated rural  and  inner  city  schools^ 

Surely  part  of  the  answer  must  be  to 
bring  about  quality  education  throughout 
the  United  States  in  all  the  schools,  both 
rural  and  city. 

It  U  also  no  answer  to  the  problems  of 
integration  to  have  Congress  try  to  turn 
aside  Supreme  Court  decisions  to  allow 
freedom  of  choice.  The  courts  have 
spoken  on  freedom  of  choice,  and  Con- 
gress should  not  flout  the  Court  by  pass- 
ing amendments  such  as  those  offered. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  apprise 
my  colleagues  of  a  new  plan  which  is 
being  implemented  in  Portland.  Oreg.. 
the  largest  city  in  my  State.  This  plan 
provides  for  integrated  schools  to  change 
the  present  pattern  of  racial  isolation. 

The  purpose  of  the  plan,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  integrate  the  schools,  under  care- 
fully controlled  conditions.  No  one  knows 
whether  the  plan  will  work  perfectly,  but 
at  least  it  is  an  attempt  to  deal  hon- 
orably with  the  situation  and  the  Port- 
land superintendent  of  schools.  Dr. 
Robert  Blanchard,  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  effort. 

I  should  like  to  read  part  of  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Eugene  Register-Guard 
which  describes  the  plan: 

Court  rulings  In  the  South  are  aimed  at 
segregation  Impooed  by  law  or  by  conscious 
policy  of  school  boards  That  Is  different  from 
the  kind  of  school  segregation  that  results 
from  segregated  private  housing— the  de  facto 
segregation  that  pervades  the  Nation  outside 
the  South. 

So  the  Cflurt  U  on  firm  legal  ground  in 
requiring  dewgregatlon  In  the  South  and  not 
elsewhere  But  the  legal  question  is  easier 
than  the  moral  For  the  entire  countr>-  must 
decide  whether  segregated  schools  are  wrong 
and.  If  so.  how  they  should  be  Integrated. 
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These  are  the  quesUon.  being  ''ddressed 
boldly  by  Bob  Blanchard.  who  has  been  Su- 
S^rinLndent  of  the  Portland  PU»>»c  »f '^  » 
for  only  a  lew  months.  Portland  is  the  only 
citv  in  Oregon  with  significant  numbers  of 
nonwhltes  It  also  has  fairly  extensive  de 
facto  segregation   In   lU  classrooms. 

Blanchard  ha.  proposed  a  plan  to  divide 
his  school  district  into  four  sub-dlsUlcU.  In- 
stead of  two  levels  of  school,  there  would  be 

"^E^^mentary  schools  for  kindergarten 
ihrough  fourth  \Uddle  schools  for  grades  5 
through    8.    and   high    schools   for   grades   9 

'^Thif**m»y  sound  like  dry  administrative 
detail  It  is  instead  a  sensitive  attempt  to 
create  social  change.  Its  purpow  Is  to  tnfc- 
grate  the  schools  under  carefully  controlled 

condlUons.  .»,,^..»h 

In  the  middle  schools  (grades  5  through 
8)  and  high  schools,  all  black  studenU  would 
attend  schools  with  white  majorities  «« 

more  racial  isolation  in  which  blacks  attend 
schools  90-plus  percent  black.  A  crucial  part 
of  the  proposal  states  that  no  middle  school 
or  high  school  would  be  permitted  to  have 
more  than  25';    black  enrollment^ 

The  plan  tacitly  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
almost  everywhere  integration  has  been  at- 
tempted, white  enrollment  begins  to  drop  as 
soon  33  black  enrollment  reaches  a  certain 
percentage  White  parents  either  send  the  r 
children  to  other  schools  or.  typically.  mo%e 
to  the  whiter  suburbs. 

Mr  President,  the  Portland  school  sys- 
tem is  now  in  process  of  putting  tWs 
plan  into  operaUon.  The  schools  are  be- 
ing split  into  four  quarters,  with  a 
superintendent  for  each  area.  This  is  to 
bring  greater  flexibility  and  fiscal  con- 
trol to  the  communities.  There  wUl  be 
citizen  advisory  school  boards  in  each 
area  and  greater  student  involvement 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
Portland  has  an  exceUent  school  system, 
with  a  fine  school  board  and  public  sup- 
port   Portland  anticipated  the  Elemen- 
Ury  and  Secondary  Education  Act  years 
before  1965  with  a  model  school  plan  and 
aid  to  iimer  city  schools.  Teachers  in  the 
Portland  schools  are  encouraged  to  m- 
novate  and  some  write  their  own  course 
material.  Oregon  spends  $800  on  each 
pupil  in  its  schools— more  in  the  model 
school  areas— which  is  the  highest  on 
the    Pacific    coast.    But.    Portland    has 
problems.  Just  as  all  cities  do. 

Dr  Blanchard.  in  his  report  to  the 
Portland  school  board,  advised  that  the 
new  plan  envisages  no  massive  busing  of 

children.  ^     ^     ,„     _      . 

Children  through  grade  4  will  attend 
neighborhood  schools. 

In  the  middle  schools,  he  says: 
Integration  can  be  accomplished  without 
missive  transportaUon  of  students.  Nor  will 
students  be  transported  across  area  llnes^ 
Thus  integration  of  Portland  students  »-lll 
come  about  as  a  result  of  the  movement  to  a 
better  educational  program,  a  movement 
based  upon  sound  and  ImporUnt  educational 
concepts  and  reflecting  educational  priorities 
lor  all  children 

The  superintendent  has  also  planned 
for  extensive  preschool  programs  in  the 
school  system 

I  cannot  claim  that  Oregon  has  posed 
a  final  solution  to  the  cities'  problems  of 
racial  isolation,  but  it  is  a  try. 

I  should  also  like  to  draw  attention  to 
Senator  Cliftord  Cases  plan  to  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  which  would  "require  applicants 
for  the  title  I  assistance  to  submit  plans 


for  reducing  or  eliminating  racial,  social, 
and  linguistic  isolation  in  their  schools 

This  bill  wUl  be  thoroughly  studied  in 
committee,  and  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  answering  the  argument  that 
de  facto  segregaUon  be  tackled  in  the 

North.  ,    , 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  permission 
to  include  Dr.  Blanchard  s  statement  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Statement  bv  Robert  W    Blanchard    super- 
intendent. Portland.  Oreg..  public  schools  i 
Portland  Schools  for  the  Seventies 

INTRODUCTIO.J 

Paramount  in  the  formulation  of  »»  rec- 
ommendations I  am  about  to  make  »>•«**« 
the  consideration  of  *hat  will  be  best  for 
the  education  of  Portlands  children.  Our 
problems  and  our  recommendations  for  meet- 
ing them  cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  "«»«- 
from  administration  to  construction  to  school 
orf?anizatlon.  But  implicit  in  all  proposals  Is 
that  they  are  being  recommended  because 
they  will  lead  to  a  better  school  system  and 
a  better  educational  program  for  all  of  our 

^'^NoiThat  Portland  does  not  have  a  good 
school  system  My  analysis  of  the  district 
since  I  have  been  here  shows  Portland  chl  - 
dren  are  receiving  a  good  education.  «pecla  - 
ly  at  the  high  school  level;  but  without 
prompt  changes  including  expanded  voca- 
Sonal  offerings  In  the  high  schools,  this 
enviable  record  will  not  continue. 

ADUIMISTRATION 

The  effecUveneas  of  any  public  InsUtutlon 
as  large  as  the  Portland  School  District  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  how  well  it 
organizes  Itself  to  do  Its  Job  In  order  to  make 
the  administrative  services  more  efficient  and 
to  eliminate  bureaucratic  strictures  as  much 
as  possible.  I  am  recommending  an  extensive 
revlMon  of  the  school  district  administration. 
This  revision  w.ll  Include  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  central  office  staff  as  well 
as  a  decentrallzaUon  of  many  of  the  district  s 
administrative  services. 

First  I  will  deal  with  the  organization  pro- 
posed for  the  central  administrative  stoff.  I 
anTrecommendlng  that  the  central  office  op- 
eration, in  addition  to  the  superintendent  s 
office,  be  limited  to  three  divisions— an  Op- 
erations Division:   a  Systems  Support  Divi- 
sion:   and   a  Management  Services  Division^ 
The  Operations  Division  will  be  hea«*ed  by 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Dr. 
Harold  Kleiner.  The  other  two  divisions  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  associate  superin- 
tendents. ,  . 
By  Ughtenlng  the  admlnUtratlve  orgahlza- 
tlon    lines  of  authority  and  accountability 
will  be  better  delineated  and  the  total  man- 
power resources  of  the  district  can  more  ef- 
fectively be  brought  to  bear  upon  problems 
faced.  An  accompanying  change  will  be  the 
InsUtuilon    of    a    budget    system    organized 
around  the  program  goals  of  the  district  This 
already  has  begun.  The  1970-71  school  budget 
will  utilize  this  system.  In  which  funds  art 
allocated— and    expenditures    evaluated— on 
the  basis  of  educational  objectives. 

Savings  made  through  these  changes— be- 
cause of  greater  efficiency  and  better  budget- 
ary practices— hopefully  will  have  a  direct 
and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  level  of  edu- 
cational reso'U-ces  for  Portland  children. 


It 


DECENTR  ALIZ  \T10N 

To  further  quicken  the  administrative  re- 
flexes of  the  school  district.  I  om  recom- 
mendlni?  the  decentralization  of  the  system 
into  four  pre-school  through  grade  12  ad- 
ministrative .-vreas  As  you  know,  the  Portland 
School  District  serves  a  geographic  arei 
covering  157  square  miles  as  well  as  .ibout 
78,000  StudenU.  The  need  Is  Imperative  to 


provide  a  better  response  to  community  and 
staff  needs  and  concerns,  to  reduce  the  steps 
required  to  secure  decisions  on  matters  ini- 
tiated by  teachers,  parents  or  students,  and 
to  allow  more  direct  and  productive  involve- 
ment of  the  community  and  staff  In  school 

'"s^Tldes  breaking  Uie  district  down  Into 
four  areas,  the  decentralization  ProP<^a>  f^f- 
ommends  that  each  new  area  have  c  tlzen 
representation  in  the  form  of  an  advisory 
sthool  board.  Also.  I  recommend  that  a  m.xi- 
mum  of  the  current  central  office  services 
be  reassigned  ta  area  offices. 

I  am  recommending  that  each  of  the  four 
new  areas  will  be  in  the  charge  of  an  area 
Tu^rintendent.  operating  with  a  great  deal 
In^  fiscal  authority  than  has  been  tradl- 
Uonal  S  area  superintendent  will  exercise 
his  authority  in  consultation  with  the  «urea 
advisory  school  beard.  The  area  ^"P^'^^f"^; 
ent  *in  have  administrative  responsibility 
for  an  of  the  schools  within  tfls  district. 
Under  this  recommendation  the  current  sys- 
tem of  fi'e  elementary  and  two  secondary 
education  areas  will  be  eliminated. 

These  four  new  areas  are  designed  to  be 
contiguous  for  convenience  and  economy  of 
supervision  and  to   provide  as  much  com- 
XuJ  integrity  as  pcs^lble  in  »^^t  of  sound 
educaicnal  policies.  Each  '^'e^  i\*f "^"^Jl*^ 
so   that    It    will   constitute   a   healthy   cross 
section  of  the  cltys  population.  Obviously 
one  of  the  factors  that  was  considered  was 
the  concentration  of  black  student*  In  the 
North-central  area  of  the  city.  A  POft'on  »* 
This  area  has  been  Included  In  each  of  the 
districts    The  districts  range  In  enrollment 
from   about    15.000  to  24.000   with  the  per- 
centage of  black  students  within  the  districts 
varymg  from  7  to  11  per  cent.  The  smallest 
district.  Area  IV  which  might  be  called  the 
South  District  also  has  the  greatest  growth 
potenUal  among  the  four  divisions.  Within 
Ihat  district.  Washington  High  School  would 
lose  a  great  portion  of  Its  current  attendance 
area     This    loss   of    student    population    at 
Washington  is  not  unwelcome,  for  It  would 
allow   the  establishment   of   new   programs 
with  clty-wlde  drawing  power— certain  voca- 
tional and  other  specialized  programs  with 
limited  enrollment.  These  could  more  eas  ly 
be  provided  In  the  additional  room  result- 
ing from  lower  enrollment. 

These  administrative  changes  If  accepted 
will  serve  to  bring  the  schooU  closer  to  the 
students,  the  parents  and  other  citizens  in 
each  of  the  areas  served  while  those  opera- 
tional functions  which  can  more  economi- 
cally be  handled  on  a  clty-wlde  basis  will 
remain  with  the  central  office.  Greater  free- 
dom for  constructive  professional  action  and 
responsibility  will  obviously  be  enhanced. 

SCHOOL  OaCANIZATION — NO  BDSINC  OF 
ELEMENTXBY    CHILDREN 

I  am  also  recommending  that  the  current 
school  organization  In  Portland— which,  for 
the  most  part.  Is  based  upon  elementary 
schools  with  kindergarten  through  the 
eighth  grade  and  four-year  high  schools- 
be  changed.  The  new  organization  would 
maintain  the  current  high  schools,  but  at 
the  elementary  level  pupils  would  attend 
neighborhood  schools  through  the  fourth 
erade  and  then  would  move  to  middle  schooU 
for  filth  through  eighth  grade  Instruction. 
Portland  Is  one  of  th«  few  cities  In  the 
nation  to  retain  the  8-4  organization  plan  in 
schools.  While  much  has  been  done  by  the 
district  to  improve  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
^  programs,  this  organization  has  hampered 
efforts  to  provide  needed  programs  for  upper 
grade  pupils. 

All  evidence  suggests  that  children  are 
maturing  faster  today  than  they  did  a  gen- 
eration ago.  At  about  the  fifth  grade,  the 
physical,  emotional  and  Intellectual  changes 
of  preadolescence  begin  and  a  child's  stxMal 
and  educational  needs  become  different  from 
those   of   earlier   childhood.   Middle   schools 


offer  these  children  broader  horizons  than 
can  be  made  available  In  the  traditional 
neighborhood  elementary  school.  ,_^,    . 

Tne  middle  school -bis  strategically  located 
between  the  elementary  school  with  Its  em- 
phasis on  basic  and  social  skills  and  the 
hiKh  school  with  Its  emphasis  on  subject 
matter  instruction.  These  two  extreme  «n 
be  effectively  combined  In  the  middle  school 
and  the  curriculum  revisions  can  be  made 
in  keeping  the  needs  of  students  as  they 

^'Let^me  review  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  middle  school.  Today's  learning  require- 
ments  make   It   almost   Impossible   for   any 
one   teacher  to  provide  a  dally  program  in 
six    to    nine    subjects   with    the   degree    and 
depth  necessary  for  upper  P-a^e  s^"^«'^Jf., 
A  middle  school  can  be  staffed  with  full- 
time  teachers  who  are  speclallsu  In  various 
areas    of    Instruction.    During    the    mlaoje 
school   years,  teachers   must  deal   with   the 
very  rapid  growth  of  pre-adolescent  children. 
TO  cope  effectively  with  these  rapid  changes 
m   children,   and   especially   to  P^ov^fe   the 
best     possible     instruction     for     Individual 
youngsters,  a  team  effort  among  specialists 
is  needed.  For  such  an  effort  to  be  success- 
ful, the  full-time  presence  In  the  schools  of 
subject  matter  specialists  U  essential.  Obvi- 
ously, rigid  departmentalization  must  also 
be  avoided.  .  . 

At  the  same  time,  the  movement  to  mid- 
dle schools  win  make  It  possible  to  provide 
guidance  and  counseling  services  to  all  5th 
to  8th  grade  youngsters,  and  speech  therapy. 
«medlfi  reading  and  other  special  services 
to  all  students  who  need  these  kinds  of 
assistance.  , 

These  deployments  of  full-time  personnel 
simply  cannot  be  made  economically  or  ef- 
fectively   in    the    neighborhood   elementary 

schools.  J    ^     J       1^ 

Thus  while  we  wish  to  avoid  the  develop- 
ment of  a  miniature  high  school  so  often 
the  case  with  Junior  high  schools,  the  mid- 
dle school  can  represent  an  educational  pro- 
gram specifically  taUored  to  the  education  of 
pre-adolescents.  It  can  provide  a  smooth 
transition  from  the  self-contained  elenaen- 
tary  classroom  to  the  departmentalized  high 
school  program.  _..„„ 

Teachers  can  be  assigned  who  are  specially 
ualned  In  middle  school  instruction  and  the 
students  have  the  use  of  more  specialized 
faclUtles  such  as  more  comprehensive  U- 
braries.  laboratories,  fine  and  practical  aru 
centers  and  introductory  vocaUonal  offerings 
and  adequate  gymnasiums  to  allow  them  to 
explore,  experiment  and  learn  about  tJ&elr 
interests  and  abilities.  Other  important  char- 
acteristics of  the  four  year  middle  school 
are  Its  flexlblUty  and  its  sensitivity  to  chang- 
ing needs.  In  curriculum  and  In  other  school 
services. 

I  am  recommending  that  attendance  pat- 
terns for  the  middle  schooU.  as  well  as  the 
high  schools  be  designed  to  eliminate  Isola- 
tion of  minority  students  in  those  grades, 
to  the  extent  that  no  middle  or  high  school 
will  have  a  black  student  enrollment  of  more 
than  2S  per  cent.  With  the  areas  recom- 
mended, this  can  be  accomplished  without 
massive  transportation  of  students:  nor  will 
students  be  transported  across  area  lines 
Thus  integration  of  Portland  students  will 
come  about  as  a  result  of  the  movement  to 
a  better  educational  program,  a  movement 
based  upon  sound  and  Important  educa- 
tional concepts  and  reflecting  educational 
priorities  for  all  children. 

Should  the  Board  approve  these  recom- 
mendations, the  district  will  sponsor  and 
implement  extensive  Inservlce  training  pro- 
erams  concerning  the  middle  school  for  all 
staff  members  who  will  be  involved.  These 
programs  will  be  designed  to  make  the  tran- 
sition to  middle  schools  as  smooth  and  ef- 
fective as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  each  of  the  areas  will 
sponsor  acUvltles  to.  Unprove  pubUc  under- 


standing of  the  middle  school  concept.  Ob- 
viously the  specifics  of  the  middle  schools 
programs  must  result  from  staff  discussion. 

NEICHBOBHOOD   SCHOOLS:    EXEMPLARY    PRE- 
SCHOOL  ALBINA 

Pupils  in  the  kindergarten  through  the 
fourth  grade  will  continue  to  attend  neigh- 
borhood primary  schools.  Attendance 
boundaries  for  the  neighborhood  primary 
schooU  will  remain  much  the  same. 

However,  the  primary  schools  in  the  Albina 
area  will  be  converted  Into  early  childhood 
education   centers.   Including   pre-school   as 
well  as  primary  education  through  the  fourth 
grade    These   centers   will   be   designed   for 
continuous  progress  by  puplU  and  will  draw 
children,     on     a     voluntary     basU.     from 
throughout   the  school  district.  All  parents 
interested  In  enrolling  their  children  In  an 
exemplary  pre-school  program  as  well  as  in  a 
non-graded  primary  educaUon  program  will 
be  able  to  do  so.  The  program  If  approved 
win  have  minimum  standards  of  achievement 
necessary  to  allow  individual  puplU  to  trans- 
fer from  the  centers  to  the  middle  schools 
at  any  time  the  Individual  pupil  is  ready 
to  make  that  move.  The  program  In  the  cen- 
ters will  be  designed  to  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of   the   youngsters  who  live  In  the 
Albina  area  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
strong    appeal    to    parents    throughout    t^ 
school  system.  The  emphasU  must,  and  wlU. 
be  on  the  educational  advantages  accruing 
to  an  children  involved. 

These  centers,  located  in  each  of  the  four 
geographic  areas,  win  become  modeU  for 
further  developments  in  primary  education 
that  can  be  implemented  throughout  Uie 
school  dUtrlct.  .     w«  ,„ 

The  Model  School  programs  are  to  be  re- 
tained. Certain  aspects  of  the  program  will 
change,  but  those  programs  that  stand  the 
test  of  evaluation  will  not  only  be  malntamed 
in  all  four  of  the  new  areas,  but  also  will 
be  reinforced  and  strengthened.  Programs  of 
special  assistance  to  students  with  edij^- 
tlonal  problems  must  be  sustained.  The 
Model  School  effort  represent  an  essential  re- 
sponse to  thU  need  wherever  such  students 
are  assigned. 

SCHOOL  BtnLDINCS— INADEQUATE  SCHOOL  PLANT 

To  house  these  new  educational  programs, 
major  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
physical  plant  of  the  school  dUtrlct.  Obvious 
inadequacies  In  our  faclllUes  have  long  been 
apparent  We  have  had  to  provide  portable 
classrooms  at  many  schooU  and  some  of  these 
structures— designed  to  be  temporary  only- 
have  been  In  use  for  more  than  20  years. 
Hundreds  of  other  temporary  and  frequenUy 
poor  solutions  to  classrooms  and  other  need- 
ed space  have  been  utilized. 

AUo.  the  district  has  a  relatively  old  physi- 
cal plant.  Of  our  109  school  buildings.  59 
have  been  in  use  for  more  than  30  years. 
The  very  nge  of  our  plant  leads  to  a  multi- 
tude of  maintenance  problems.  In  addition, 
maintenance  projects  have  often  been  de- 
ferred in  the  past  because  of  more  pressing 
operations  expenses.  We  are  now  paying  for 
those  deferraU.  Indeed,  if  yearly  Investment 
in  plant  had  been  sustained  at  levels  com- 
parable to  private  industry  the  sizeable  fi- 
nancial investment  urgently  needed  at  this 
time  would  not  be  required. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  received  many  re- 
ports from  citizens  dealing  with  inadequacies 
In  facilities  at  specific  school  biUldings.  Such 
elementary  school  deficiencies  as  poor  light- 
ing, crowded  rooms,  shortage  of  playgroimd 
space  and  even  the  lack  of  adequate  lavatory 
facilities  have  been  caUed  to  our  attenUon  by 
concerned  parents  throughout  the  school  dis- 
trict. Of  course,  of  equal  concern  In  any 
review  of  our  high  school  buildings  U  the 
lack  of  facilities  needed  for  broad  based  vo- 
cational programs  and  opportunities.  For  too 
long  the  cities  of  this  country  have  short- 
changed too  great  a  percentage  of  Its  non- 
college  bound  school  population.  In  today's 
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technological  age  more  adequate  Tocatlonal 
offerings  are  likely  to  be  a  more  Important 
consideration  for  all  of  our  youth — both  col- 
lege bound  and  non-college  bound  students. 

STUOT  or  aUILOINC   NKXX>S 

Other  problems  with  our  physical  plant 
are  as  many  and  as  varied  as  our  school 
buildings.  All  deficiencies  need  to  be  rectified 
as  soon  as  possible. 

However,  before  concrete  recommendations 
concerning  costs  and  specific  construction 
projects  can  be  made,  a  great  deal  more  in- 
formaUon  Is  needed.  I  am  recommending 
that,  as  a  first  step  in  a  building  program,  a 
review  be  made  by  outside  consultants  of  the 
educational  adequacy  of  all  Portland  school 
buildings.  An  earlier  building  study  com- 
pleted by  the  district's  research  department 
will  provide  a  good  starting  point  for  the 
work  of  the  consultation  team  In  that  the 
prior  study  catalogs  the  physical  condition 
of  the  buildings  In  the  district. 

I  expect  the  consultants  to  take  our  edu- 
cational reconunendatlons  and  relate  them  to 
our  building  needs  They  will  suggest  ways 
In  which  we  may  respond  to  our  building 
problenu  by  using  the  latest  techniques  of 
construction  and  planning.  The  consultants 
will  reconunend  ways  to  resolve  our  build- 
ing needs  in  keeping  with  these  educational 
recommends  tlons . 

We  already  know  that  our  schools  need 
more  fiexlble  interior  space  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate new  educational  programs.  Some 
small  scale  efforts  at  opening  up  and  better 
utilizing  the  interiors  of  our  older  buildings 
have  been  made  In  the  past,  but  these  efforts 
have  been  haphazard  and  the  overall  changes 

iwtnlmal 

One  advantage  of  a  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude— involving  as  It  does  virtually  all  100 
Portland  school  buildings — U  that  it  will 
hopefully  attract  the  interest  and  participa- 
tion of  corporations,  universities  and  founda- 
tions. Experiences  in  other  areas  show  that 
citizens  of  a  city  cannot  realistically  be  ex- 
pected to  scrap  their  investment  In  school 
plant,  even  tboiigh  the  buildings  may  be  out- 
moded. A  large-soale  replacement  project  has 
nowhere  been  successful.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
believe  It  Is  educationally  necessary  to  aban- 
don old  buildings — but  rather  we  believe  that 
it  Is  more  economical  to  adapt  them  to  a 
modem  program.  This  proposal  Is  for  an 
Imaginative  study  and  anaylsls  of  ways  In 
which  this  large-city  system  can  live  with  Its 
existing  plant  and  still  provide  for  the  future 
educational  needs  of  this  dty. 

Of  course,  any  major  building  program 
wUl  need  the  financial  support  of  the  dis- 
trict's citizens.  The  Portland  School  Dis- 
trict has  constructed  Its  buildings  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  in  the  past  and  has  no  bond- 
ed Indebtedness  But  serial  levies  may  not  be 
an  adequate  or  economic  method  of  financ- 
ing a  massive  building  program,  because 
of  the  Immediate  heavy  impact  upoa  the  tax- 
payer of  sucb  a  short-term  levy  and  the  toll 
of  inflation  over  a  period  of  years. 

As  mentioned  prevloxisly.  without  a  full 
study  of  our  physical  plant  It  Is  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  actual  amount  of  money  that 
will  be  needed  for  a  construction  program.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this  point — without  a  full 
study  it  Is  Just  not  passible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  needed. 

Prior  to  my  coming  to  Portland  the  re- 
search department  of  the  school  district,  dur- 
ing the  years  1M5-68,  made  a  building  by 
building  Inventory  of  all  school  oonatruc- 
tlon  needs  and  costs.  This  included  deferred 
maintenance  and  in  each  building  additional 
faellltlee  not  now  present  but  e—entlsl  to  the 
operation  of  our  then  existing  educational 
program.  For  example,  when  there  was  no 
library,  or  a  completely  Inadequate  one,  cost 
of  providing  one  was  Included.  The  same  was 
true  for  gymnasiums  or  outdoor  space  for 
playgrotuulB.  TbAt  atotfy  produced  an  esti- 
mate to  bring  the  school  district  up  to  first 
class  building  standards  In  azcaaa  at  1100 
million. 


The  program  I  am  proposing  today,  and 
the  kind  of  building  analysis  to  be  provided 
by  outside  experts  hopefully  can  produce 
economies  in  construction  and  costs  In  terms 
of  the  4-4-4  program  being  advocated  How- 
ever, It  would  be  unfair  at  present  for  me  not 
to  rely  heavily  on  that  earlier  study  without 
alternate  facts  before  me. 

Obviously  whatever  figure  Is  finally  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary.  It  Is  apparent  that 
construction  of  the  magnitude  necessary 
would  have  to  be  pba&ed  over  a  good  por- 
tion of  this  decade. 

tUVXXUmNTATtOtt 

Because  the  gravity  of  our  problems  de- 
mands that  there  be  no  delay  in  seeking 
solutions,  all  of  the  recommendations  I  have 
made  should  be  Implemented  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Here  U  that  checkUst: 

1.  Administrative  Reorganization: 

a.  Decentralization; 

3.  Middle  SchooU; 

4.  Early  Childhood  Education  Centers; 
6.  Building  Study:  and 

6.  Building  Program. 

The  administration  and  fiscal  changes 
have  already  begun.  The  full  decentraliza- 
tion of  administrative  services  Into  the  four 
proposed  areas  should  be  Instituted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  1. 

The  study  of  our  building  needs  also 
should  begin  as  soon  as  approval  Is  gained 
for  the  employment  of  consulting  services. 
Financial  decisions  by  the  Board  and  by  the 
people  of  Portland  should  follow  as  promptly 
as  possible  after  hard  cost  daU  are  devel- 
oped. 

The  reorganization  of  the  school  program 
to  Include  middle  schools  obviously  could 
not  be  Implemented  fully  before  the  open- 
ing of  school  next  fall  with  present  facili- 
ties, but  should  be  put  Into  operation  over  a 
period  of  time  as  building  adjustments  are 
made.  Most  Portland  students  next  year, 
then  will  not  be  attending  school  according 
to  the  4  4  4  system,  but  I  would  hope  that 
at  least  some  of  our  schools  might  be  con- 
verted to  the  middle  dchool  program  as  early 
as  next  fall. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  theee  recom- 
mendations are.  In  a  sense,  an  outline  of 
the  future  directions  of  the  Portland  School 
District.  More  Involvement  by  members  of 
the  school  staff  and  by  citizens  of  this  dis- 
trict Is  needed  In  the  full  development  of 
the  recommendations. 

In  otf^ng  these  recommendations  to  you, 
the  ^ttzeiks  of  Portland,  I  recognize  that 
mucj&  worJC  still  needs  to  be  done  before  de- 
cistbas-afe  made.  I  ask  for  the  involvement 
ot^ teachers,  students,  parents,  and  citizens 
1^  the  detailed  study  of  theee  proposals  and 
fbr  comment  In  developing  final  recommen- 
(tettoss  for  our  schools. 

The  recommendatloas  outlined  In  this  re- 
port represent  Immediate  and  long-range  re- 
sp(Hisee  to  the  great  issues  in  public  educa- 
tion M  they  are  manifested  in  Portland. 
They  are  not  panaceas.  But  they  are  oppor- 
txinlties  to  make  significant  strides  forward 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  Portland  students, 
teachers  and  citizens  In  the  70's  and  beyond. 
And  they  present  a  diance  to  stem  the  Ude 
of  frustration,  fury  and  despair  that  has 
swept  so  many  other  large  dty  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  naUon. 

It  Is  true,  ot  course,  that  no  one  can  pr^ 
diet  the  future  with  any  cartalnty.  But,  at 
the  very  least.  It  can  be  said  that  Implemen- 
tation of  the  recommendations  In  tills  out- 
Une  wiu  find  tbls  dty  school  district  healthy 
and  dynamic  and  equipped  to  proTlde  a  ma- 
jor breakthrough  In  modem  urban  education 
In  this  country. 


WAR  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  PrealdeDt,  It  hu  been 
mj  privilege  to  attend  some  of  the  most 


commendable  hearings  being  ao  ably  con- 
ducted by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  SrMiifOTOM).  In 
addition.  I  have  had  access  to  the  record 
of  the  hearings.  The  body  of  detailed  in- 
formation developed  by  the  subcommit- 
tee regarding  our  country's  involvement 
in  the  war  in  Laos  is,  to  me,  exceedingly 
disturbing. 

Not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
shall  not  at  this  time  refer  to  specific 
data  from  the  hearing  records.  But,  with- 
out detailed  reference,  Mr.  President, 
please  be  advised  that  evidence  is  ample 
that  the  war  in  Laos  and  U.S.  partic- 
ipation in  the  war  in  Laos  has  been 
secretly  but  greatly  escalated.  I  express 
concern  and  warning,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously done,  about  the  dangerous  impli- 
cations of  these  actions. 

There  have  been  many  recent  news  re- 
ports about  this  escalation,  though  oCD- 
cial  information  has  been  carefully 
screened  from  the  public. 

On  September  23,  in  a  story  from 
Vientiane,  the  Washington  Star  report- 
ed an  estimate  that  total  U.S.  air  strikes 
In  Laos  had  increased  40  percent  since 
March.  The  same  story  said  that  "on 
days  with  good  weather,  UJ3.  air  sorties 
in  north  Laos  number  close  to  300." 

I  emphasize  the  reference  to  U.S.  air 
sorties  in  north  Laos.  This,  apparently, 
is  bombing  indigenous  Pathet  Lao  forces 
as  well  as  North  Vietnamese  forces  in 
the  Plain  of  Jars,  not  Interdicting  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 

On  October  1,  the  New  York  Times, 
also  in  a  story  from  Vientiane,  reported 
that: 

The  reetralnu  on  the  United  States  In 
bombing  Laotian  targeU  have  been  signifi- 
cantly relaxed  over  the  last  six  months.  The 
dally  total  of  United  States  bombing  sorties 
has  risen  to  the  hundreds  with  United  States 
Jets  often  refueling  over  Laoe  rather  than 
returning  to  their  Thai  or  South  Vietnamese 
bases  as  they  continue  their  round-the-clock 
search  for  targets. 

On  January  1,  1970,  the  Far  Eiastem 
Economic  Review  estimated  20,000  UjS. 
bombing  sorties  a  month  in  Laoe — and. 
it  said: 

They  are  increasingly  directed  not  Just 
against  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  but  against 
commiinist  settlements  and  supply  routes 
which  previously  were  spared. 

The  respected  Le  Monde  of  Paris  esti- 
mates: 

There  must  be  roughly  3.000  or  4,000  mili- 
tary or  semi-mllltary  advisers  here  (I.e.,  in 
Laos)  whose  task  Is  to  organize  or  lead  the 
"si>eclal  forces." 

The  New  Toik  Times  in  October  print- 
ed a  series  of  three  stories  reporting  in 
detail  on  a  secret  Laotian  army  made 
up  of  Meo  tribesmen  and  financed  and 
supplied  by  the  U.S.  Central  InteUl«rence 
Agency. 

In  October,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  had  this  to  say: 

The  new  factor  Is  the  use  of  American 
air  power  on  a  masslTe  scale.  The  air  war 
has  two  aspects.  First  there  Is  the  concen- 
tration bombing  ot  North  Vletnameee  infil- 
tration routes  through  Laos.  It  Is  on  those 
operations  that  the  giant  B-63  bombers  are 
naed. 

The  scale  of  this  bombing  has  been  m- 
creased  vastly  Is  the  past  year. 

But  last  month  th*  United  Stats*  appar- 
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•ntly  organised  tactical  air  support  on  a 
large  scale  for  government  forces  routing  the 
Communists  from  the  Plain  of  Jars.  ...  It 
seems  clear  that  the  United  States  military 
command  In  Southeast  Asia,  perturbed  at 
Communist  advances  of  unusual  vigor  in 
Laos,  ordered  extensive  air  support  for  the 
counterattacking  Lao  Government  forces. 

Officially  the  word  Is  that  the  United  States 
files  only  "armed  reconnaissance"  flights  over 
Laos.  If  fired  upon,  American  planes  fire 
back. 

But  this  Is  mere  oflldal  mumbo  Jumbo,  de- 
signed to  disguise  the  lllegaUty  of  American 
actions  in  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agreements 
under  which  Laos  Is  theoretically  neutralized. 

The  American  commitment  in  Laos  Is' ob- 
viously substantial,  and  there  Is  no  better 
pointer  to  this  than  the  rriuctance  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  the  Lao  capital  of 
Vientiane  to  allow  foreign  correspondence  to 
visit  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

There  are  several  interesting  things 
about  this  story  which  comes  from  a  rep- 
utable newspaper.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  description  of  the  official  terminology 
that  disguises  U.S.  actions  in  Laos,  per- 
haps because  of  its  contravention  of  the 
Geneva  agreements.  Then,  there  is  the 
flat  statement  that  the  scale  of  bombing 
had  been  increased  vastly  1b  the  past 
year.  That  was  the  year  whidh  followed 
the  complete  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  our  people  are  entitled 
to  straight  answers  from  their  Govern- 
ment to  the  question  of  Just  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  Laos,  and  how  It  fits  into  the 
Nixon  doctrine. 

This  doctrine,  as  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  address  of  November  3,  is  as 
follows: 

First,  the  United  States  will  keep  all  of  Its 
treaty  commitments. 

Second,  we  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a  nu- 
clear power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  na- 
tion allied  with  us,  or  of  a  nation  whose  sur- 
vival we  consider  vital  to  our  security. 

Third,  in  cases  involving  other  types  of  ag- 
gression we  shall  furnish  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  when  requested  In  accord- 
ance with  our  treaty  commitments.  But  we 
shall  look  to  tke  nation  directly  threatened 
to  assume  the  primary  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding the  manpower  for  Its  defense. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  Jan- 
uary 22,  President  Nixon  expanded  on 
this  further.  He  said: 

We  shall  reduce  our  Involrement  and  our 
presence  In  other  nations'  affairs. 

Yet,  we  have  increased  our  involvement 
and  our  presence  in  Laos,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment refuses  publicly  to  admit  it. 
What  goes  on  here? 

Mr.  President,  I  assert  on  my  own  au- 
thority three  things  that  I  believe  to  be 
factual: 

First,  Laos  is  not  under  our  protection 
in  the  SEATO  Treaty.  Her  Government 
in  1962  ^leciflcally  asked  to  be  consid- 
ered neutral — not  under  the  umbrella  of 
SEATO. 

Second,  we  have  no  treaty  to  protect 
Laos.  If  there  is  any  agreement  whatso- 
ever, it  Is  no  more  than  a  private  agree- 
ment made  by  some  former  American 
Ambassador  without  authority  of  the 
n.S.  Government  acting  in  accordance 
with  its  constituticmal  processes. 

Third,  our  escalating  activities  in  Laos 


are  not  solely  to  stop  trafBc  <m  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail  on  the  way  from  North 
Vietnam  to  the  South. 

We  are  engaging  now  in  a  civil  war 
In  Laos,  and  we  have  chosen  sides  just 
as  we  did  earlier  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  again,  what  goes  on  here? 

At  the  very,  very  least,  it  is  a  blow  to 
public  confidence  in  what  their  Govern- 
ment tells  them  when  the  Government 
deliberately  conceals  deep  and  escalating 
involvement  in  a  foreign  war. 

In  his  press  conference  of  December  8, 
President  Nixon  said: 

There  are  no  American  combat  troops  in 


Is  "combat  troops"  a  military  term  of 
art  which,  at  least  in  this  case,  serves  to 
conceal  instead  of  reveal? 

The  President  added: 

Our  lnvolv«nent  In  Laoe  is  solely  due  to 
the  request  of  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  neu- 
tralist Prime  Minister,  who  was  set  up  there 
In  Laos  as  a  result  of  the  Laos  negotiation 
and  accords  that  were  arranged  by  Governor 
Harrlman  during  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion. 

We  are  attempting  to  uphold  those  ac- 
cords and  we  are  doing  that  despite  the  fact 
that  North  Vietnam  has  50,000  troops  In 
Laos. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  largest  es- 
timate of  organized  North  Vietnamese 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  up  to  now  is 
85,000. 

The  President  said: 
We  are  also,  as  I  have  publicly  Indicated 
and  as  you  know.  Interdicting  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  as  It  runs  through  Laos. 

Are  these  bombing  raids  not  "com- 
bat"? Do  we  not  consider  soldiers  killed 
on  these  missions  as  lost  in  action  against 
the  enemy?  How  are  our  servicemen  who 
die  in  action  in  Laos  described,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? How  many  have  there  been? 

Do  these  actions  "keep"  our  interna- 
tional commitments  or  violate  the  Qe- 
neva  agreements? 

The  President  said: 

Beyond  that,  I  don't  think  the  public  In- 
terest would  be  served  by  any  further  discus- 
sion. 

With  this  statement  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree. The  American  people,  who  are  dis- 
enchanted with  one  war  in  Asia,  are,  or 
I  believe  would  be,  apprehensive  about 
another. 

The  administration  seems  to  be  saying, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  trying  to  ex- 
tricate us  from  entanglements  in  the 
Far  East.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  more 
deeply  involved  us  in  a  war  in  Laos,  and 
our  losses  have  been  sad,  indeed. 

Can  one  really  have  It  both  ways? 
More  importantly,  the  crisis  of  confi- 
dence is  worsened,  not  abated,  by  this 
character  of  conduct. 

Though  in  the  long  run.  what  we  do 
may  be  more  Important  than  what  we 
say,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  in  the  poi- 
soned climate  in  which  we  live  credibility 
is  not  the  most  urgently  needed  value. 
In  any  event,  what  we  are  doing  is  get- 
ting more  deeply  involved  in  Laos  while 
executing  a  gradual  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam,  where,  in  another  exam- 
ple of  artful  phrasemaking,  we  are  said 
to  be  winning  by  pulling  out. 


In  his  address  on  November  3,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

I  beUeve  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
deep  division  about  Vietnam  is  that  many 
Americans  have  lost  confidence  In  what  their 
Government  has  told  them  about  our  pol- 
icy. The  American  people  cannot  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which  In- 
volves the  overriding  Issues  of  war  and  peace 
imlees  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
policy. 

That  loss  of  confidence  was  not  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  fault.  He  Inherited  it.  He 
had  an  opportunity  to  restore  confidence. 
He  stiU  does,  I  think. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  his 
q?eech  concerning  escalation  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Laos.  I  would  hope  that  his 
words  would  be  read  anj^  taken  seriously 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  I  wish  that 
circumstances  had  not  arisen  that  ne- 
cessitated his  making  that  speech. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  I\>reign  Rela- 
tions be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  reeoluticm  (H.J. 
Res.  589)  expressing  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  and  urging  the  support  of  Fed- 
eral dei>artments  and  agencies  as  well  as 
other  persons  and  organizations,  both 
public  and  private,  for  the  international 
biological  program,  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  expedit- 
ing action  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  companion  joint  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  89,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  has 
been  referred  to  that  committee.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  do  want  to  reserve 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  over  international 
conferences,  "years,"  and  programs  be- 
cause with  the  multiplication  of  such 
events  there  has  to  be  a  central  clear- 
inghouse to  prevent  overlapping  and  du- 
plication of  efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9  o'clodE 
tomorrow  morning.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HANSEN,  SENATOR  PROX- 
MIRE,  AND  SENATOR  YOUNG  OF 
OHIO  TOMORROW;  TRANSACTION 
OF  MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  upon 
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the  completion  of  the  prayer  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
tomorrow  morning,  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  tMr.  Hansen)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes;  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Proxiiire> 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes:  that  upon  the  completion  of  his 
speech,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Ohi.-.  '  Mr.  Young  •  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes:  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes:  that  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  thereof,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, again  may  I  say.  on  behalf  of  the 
leadership,  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  have 
votes  tomorrow  and  that  all  Senators 
should  act  accordingly  and  be  present, 
so  that  we  may  have  roUcall  votes  when 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill  pro- 
ceeds to  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  before  moving  to  ad- 
journ, may  I  ask.  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  514.  the  ele- 
mentary anc  s?condai-y  education  bill, 
and  the  pending  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, No.  481. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Presiding  Officer. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
February  10,  1970.  at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  9.  1970: 

U.S.  Marshal 
Laurence   C.    Beard,   of   Olclaiioma,   to   be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  IN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  aside 
from  the  great  overriding  problems  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  inflation  which 
p'agues  our  economy,  there  is  no  more 
-■■erious  issue  to  us  in  the  South  than  the 
crisis  facing  our  public  education  system. 
The  Federal  courts  and  the  Departments 
of  Justice  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  each  must  share  part  of  the 
blame  for  the  creation  of  the  situation 
which  now  exists — where  freedom  of 
choice  of  school  Is  the  fair,  just,  demo- 
cratic and  American  way  for  most  of  the 
Nation,  but  the  States  of  the  South  must 
suffer  a  separate  and  different  standard. 

Recently  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  annoimced  the  formation 
cf  a  high  level  commission  to  be  headed 
ly  him  and  compo5ed  of  other  members 
selected  by  the  President.  Although  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  disappoint- 
ment in  our  efforts  to  maintain  local  con- 
trol of  our  institutions  in  this  coimtry, 
like  the  pcet  "hope  springs  eternal"  in 
our  breasts,  too. 

The  following  is  an  open  letter  that  I 
have  directed  to  the  Honorable  Spiro  T. 
AcNt^v.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States : 

De\«  Mr.  Vice  PatsrotNT:  I  noted  with  In- 
terest your  comments  on  television  last  Sun- 
day regard' ni; -the  creation  of  a  high  level 
Presidential  Ccmmlsslon  to  "apnly  the  decree 
of  the  Snoreme  Court  with  the  :east  dis- 
ruption of  fchools  and  then  prp'er'-e  the 
quJa:i»v  of  education  "  We  of  the  South  are 
hCTtened  at  this  apparent  concern  over  the 
crisis  In  our  schools  brought  about  by  the 
Sucreme  Court  and  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  but. 
Mr  V  "e  President,  unless  something  Is  done 
i"imcdiately.  all  of  the  Presidential  commis- 
sions In  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  help 
the  situation. 

It  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  by 
many  of  us  and  often,  that  this  Is  a  matter 
of  gravest  concern  to  parents,  teachers,  stu- 
denu  and  educator*  of  bocb  races.  We  can- 


not understand  why  the  South  has  been 
treated  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion We  can  see  no  Justflcatlon  for  abolish- 
ing freedom  of  choice  In  education  In  Ala- 
bama, while  allowing  It  to  exist  in  various 
places  of  the  North.  East  and  West  The 
Commission  that  you  will  lead  could  perform 
no  more  worthwhile  service  than  to  Investi- 
gate thoroughly  this  oppressive  double 
standard  that  now  exists. 

The  people  of  our  section  have  come  to  ac- 
cept freedom  of  choice  It  has  been  a  work- 
able tolutlon  allowing  a  continuance  of  good 
relations  between  the  races.  The  abolishment 
of  freedom  of  choice  and  the  attendant  forced 
buying  of  children  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hood schools  to  distant  points  Is  making  It 
Impossible  for  students  Co  receive  the  kind 
of  education  to  which  they  are  entitled  In 
this  great  land  of  ours. 

I  Invite  you  (and  the  other  members  of 
your  Commission  when  they  are  named)  to 
come  to  Alabama  and  see  firsthand  what 
chaos  has  been  created.  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  find  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  "apply 
the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court"  and  at  the 
same  time,  "preserve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion." 

You  have  been  to  Alabama  before.  You 
should  know  that  we  are  not  unreasonable 
people.  We  merely  want  to  provide  our  chU- 
drei.  vnth  good  schools,  good  teachers,  good 
textbooks,  aiid  the  opportunity  to  use  them 
utthout  harassment  by  the  Federal  Courts 
and  bureaucracy. 

Freedom  of  choice  can  still  bt  the  answer 
and  I  believe  that  any  Impartial  Commis- 
sion wlU  find  that  It  provides  a  far  superior 
quality  of  education  than  the  various  plans 
ttuit  are  being  forced  upon  us  now. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  you  have  demon- 
strated your  abUlty  to  speak  our  language. 
We  hope,  for  our  children's  sake,  that  this 
Commission  will  do  likewise  and  translate 
the  words  Into  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walteb  Flowvrs. 
Fifth  District,  Alabama. 


GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  HALT  ITS 
POLLUTION  OF  CALIFORNIA 
BEACHES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 

\it.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  lot  of  Oovemment  officials  are 


talking  about  the  need  for  effective  en- 
vironmental quality  programs,  but  so 
far,  real  action  still  has  been  limited. 

I  endorse  President  Nixon's  recent 
statement  that  Federa*  agencies  must  be- 
gin to  halt  their  own  pollution  practices, 
and  I  look  fon^ard  to  immediate  and 
strong  action  by  all  Government  agen- 
cies. 

As  a  starter,  I  have  suggested  to  the 
President,  in  a  letter  I  sent  him  today, 
that  a  massive  antipollution  program  be 
instituted  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  There,  sew- 
age and  other  effluents  from  that  mili- 
tary base  have  so  fouled  local  shore  wa- 
ters that  State  officials  have  been  forced 
to  close  down  public  beaches. 

As  are  the  residents  of  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  area,  I  am  outraged  by  th's 
federally  caused  pollution.  Already, 
careless — even  stupid — Government  mis- 
management and  greed  led  to  the  tragic 
ruin  of  the  southern  California  coast- 
line from  the  continuing  series  of  Santa 
Barbara  oil  spills. 

The  situation  at  Fort  Ord  Is  not  the 
only  major  Government-caused  pollu- 
tion In  northern  California,  but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly the  most  blatant. 

I  urge  quick  and  strong  Government 
action  to  remedy  this  pollution.  I  now 
enter  my  letter  to  the  President  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

FCBRUART  9.   1970. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

OcAR  Mr.  President  :  I  am  quite  pleased  to 
learn  of  your  new  efforts  to  strive  for  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  by  the  emphasis 
you  place  on  the  need  for  government  agen- 
cies to  reduce  their  own  pollution. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  suggestion  that 
an  Immediate  and  comprehensive  antl-pol- 
lutlon  program  be  Initiated  at  Fort  Ord. 
California.  Recently,  state  officials  have  been 
forced  to  close  public  beaches  In  the  Port 
Ord  vicinity  because  sewage  and  other  efflu- 
ents from  Fort  Ord  have  thoroughly  con- 
taminated the  local  shore  waters.  Since  the 
pollution  source  is  on  Federal  property, 
neither  state  or  local  government  can  de- 
velop effective  anti-pollution   remedies. 

Already  the  California  shoreline  has  suf- 
fered tragic  and  priceless  damage  resulting 
from  Federally-leased  oil  drilling.  Now.  a 
Federal  installaUon  further  pollutes  this  val- 
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uable  resource.  I  urge  you  to  tnitltute  a  full 
scale  drive  as  soon  as  possible  to  halt  this 
costly  pollution. 

Very  sincerely, 

Oeorce  E.  Brown,  Jr., 

Af ember  of  Congress. 


FAILURE   OF   NORTH    VIETNAM   TO 
ABIDE  BY  GENEVA  CONVENTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  of  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  the  failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention.  Hun- 
dreds of  families  do  not  know  whether 
their  members  are  alive  or  captives, 
whether  they  are  sick  or  wounded,  or 
whether  they  are  receiving  the  treatment 
which  they  might  need.  Hundreds  of 
American  servicemen  are  in  facilities 
which  have  not  been  Inspected  by  Im- 
partial observers,  and  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to  correspond  with  their  rela- 
tives. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  undertake  new  ef- 
forts to  convince  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  abide  by  the  humane  and  civilized 
principals  set  out  In  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. The  POW  and  MIA  Action  Commit- 
tee, conceived  by  the  Virginia  Beach 
Jaycees.  is  designed  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  has  been  established  to  inform  per- 
^  sons  of  our  Nation  and  the  world  of  the 
3  J  conditions  faced  by  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
X  •    and  to  mobilize  support  for  these  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  simi- 
mary  of  the  committee's  plans  and  ac- 
tivities be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Help  Us  Bring  Pressuke  on  Hanoi  ik  Behalf 

OF  Our  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  m 

Action  Personnel 

POW  AND  MIA  Action  CoMMrrTEE. 
Oceana  Station.  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 

All  evidence  Indicates  that  Hanoi  is  vi- 
ciously mistreating  our  captive  servicemen. 
In  July,  1966.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  even  went  so  far 
as  to  announce  that  all  Allied  prisoners 
would  be  tried  as  war  criminals.  World  opin- 
ion, however,  was  so  vigorously  opposed  to 
this  measure  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  backed  off. 

This  example  and  many  others  clearly 
demonstrates  that  Hanoi's  policies  can  be 
influenced  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
Therefore,  we  intend  to  mobilize  public  opin- 
ion against  Hanoi's  barbarous  treatment  of 
our  POW's  .  .  .  first  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
then  m  a  worldwide  effort.  We  shall  ask  for 
only  one  concession  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese — that  they  treat  our  POW's  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention to  which  they  are  signatory. 

We  are  not  a  political  group,  nor  are  we 
fanatics  of  any  kind.  The  POW  &  MIA  Action 
Committee  U  a  Jaycee  project  which  was 
conceived  by  the  Virginia  Beach  Jaycees, 
adopted  as  a  sUte  project  by  the  Virginia 
Jaycees.  and  then  endorsed  by  the  United 
States  Jaycees.  We  are  working  with  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners in  Southeast  Asia  in  an  effort  to  find 
out  what  la  happening  to  our  men  in  North 
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Vietnam,  and  to  secure  for  them  the  proper 
treatment  they  deserve  in  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

With  your  help,  we  hope  to  pressure  Hanoi 
into  complying  with  our  requests  for: 

1.  The  immediate  release  of  a  list  of  pris- 
oners.— 441  men  are  believed  to  be  prisoners 
and  991  are  in  the  missing  category,  but  these 
figures  are.  at  best,  hypothetical.  Despite 
agonized  pleas  from  the  families  of  these 
men.  North  Vietnam  has  refused  to  supply 
any  Information.  Are  they  alive,  dead, 
wounded,  well?  Their  families  do  not  know. 

2.  Immediate  inspection  of  all  POW  facil- 
ities by  an  impartial  body — The  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  regularly 
Inspects  the  Allied  POW  camps  In  South 
Vietnam.  If.  as  Haonl  claims.  Its  POW  facil- 
ities are  models  of  cleanliness  and  modernity, 
why  is  even  the  Red  Cross  refused  access  to 
them? 

3.  Free  flow  of  communications  between  the 
POW's  and  their  families. — So  far.  approxi- 
mately 100  families  out  of  more  than  1,400 
POWs  and  MIA's  have  received  letters.  Gen- 
erally, these  arrive  on  a  yearly  basis,  rather 
than  monthly  as  claimed  by  North  Vietnam. 
The  Geneva  Convention  guarantees  each 
POW  the  right  to  send  and  receive  four  letters 
and  two  postcards  per  month.  Is  this  too 
much  to  ask? 

4.  Repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners.—The  first  American  POW  was  a  pilot, 
shot  down  in  August  of  1964.  Since  then,  only 
nine  POWs  have  been  repatriated  even 
though  we  have  returned  many  of  their  men. 
What  is  happening  to  our  sick  and  wounded? 
Hanoi  will  not  permit  Red  Cross  Inspection  oi 
its  POW  campw.  but  the  nine  men  who  have 
returned  tell  terrible  stories  of  pain  and 
filth  and  torture. 

5.  The  eventual  release  of  all  POWs.— The 
U.S.  has  made  repeated  attempts  to  "trade" 
POWs.  To  date.  In  fact,  more  than  400  Viet 
Cong  prisoners  have  been  repatriated.  Hanoi 
has  not  reciprocated. 

our  program 

Until  the  Virginia  Beach  Jaycees  formed 
the  POW  &  MIA  Action  Committee,  there 
was  no  centralized,  coordinating  agency  de- 
signed to  publicize  North  Vietnam's  mal- 
treatment of  our  men.  Fragmented  efforts 
were  made — by  the  POW's  wives,  for  in- 
stance— and  they  received  brief  bursts  of 
publicity,  but  proved  Ineffectual  because 
they  were  not  sustained. 

With  your  help,  we  plan  to  mount  a  sus- 
tained public  service  advertising  campaign 
that  will  last  until  Hanoi  Is  forced  to  "save 
face  "  by  opening  its  POW  camps  to  Red  Cross 
Inspection  and  to  answer  our  other  requests 
for  common  decency  in  the  treatment  of  our 
men.  To  this  end.  we  have  designed  a  cam- 
paign that  will  utilize  all  media  to  graphi- 
cally demonstrate  the  plight  of  our  POW's.  It 
will  be  Implemented,  nationwide,  by  the  6,500 
chapters  in  this  country. 

Our  theme  Is  "The  People  of  The  World 
Are  Watching  .  .  ."  It  Is  being  Incorporated 
into  slide  presentations,  direct  mall  pieces, 
newspaper  and  magazine  ads,  T.V.  and 
radio  announcements,  brochures,  billboards, 
bumper  stickers,  and  lapel  buttons.  We  also 
plan  to  establish  a  speaker's  bureau  In  each 
Jaycee  chapter  so  that  word  of  our  effort  can 
reach  other  organizations  on  a  local  basis 
and  gain  their  support. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  contacting  all  50 
state  Jaycee  presidents  to  confirm  their  en- 
dorsement of  this  project  and  to  enlist  their 
active  aid.  We  are  recommending  that  they 
organize  their  states  as  follows : 

1.  After  a  state  chairman  has  been  selected 
to  coordinate  all  activities,  regional  chairmen 
should  be  chosen  and  given  responsibility  for 
appointing  and  guiding  chapter  chairmen. 
Each  chapter  project  chairman  should  or- 
ganize his  own  POW  &  MIA  Action  Commit- 
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tee  and  do  hU  best  to  bring  the  plight  of  our 
POW's  to  the  public  attention. 

2.  Each  local  chapter  committee  will  be 
supplied  with  the  most  current  of  aforemen- 
tioned advertising  aids  and  will  be  responsl- 
i-ble  for  disseminating  them  among  the  varl- 
'  ous  media  available  locally. 

Each  chapter  should  have  a  speaker's  bu- 
reau to  help  spread  the  message  to  other 
organizations. 

We  expect  this  organizational  structure  to 
be  functioning  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
As  soon  as  It  U  in  full  swing,  we  plan  to  ini- 
tiate a  National  Letter-WrlUng  Day.  We  will 
ask  every  Jaycee  chapter  J.n  the  country  to 
arrange  for  Letter- Writing^  Centers  (such  as 
churches  and  civic  buildings)  to  be  open  to 
the  public  and  supplied  with  pens,  paper, 
and  addresses  of  Infiuential  people.  Local  and 
National  news  media  will  be  contacted  and 
asked  to  publicize  the  event,  encourage  our 
citizenry  to  participate  and  show  North  Viet- 
nam that  we  are  united  In  our  condemnation 
of  their  conduct  towards  our  men  and  their 
families. 

please  help 

We  need  your  help!  If  the  clamor  is  loud 
enough,  if  the  protests  are  strong  enough. 
Hanoi  will  listen.  To  help  our  men  in  the 
prison  camps  of  Southeast  Asia,  you  or  your 
organization  can: 

1.  Write  letters  expressing  your  concern 
for  the  treatment  of  American  prisoners. 

2.  Write  to  government  officials  of  this 
and  other  countries  and  to  news  editors 
around  the  World,  "your  local  Jaycee  chapter 
can  supply  you  with  addresses. 

3.  Take  an  official  stand  by  resolution  and 
publicize  it. 

4.  Ask  your  company  or  National  orga- 
nization to  take  a  similar  stand.  ^^ 

5.  Insure  the  success  of  our  program  wWn 
financial  support. 

North  Vietnam  cannot  afford  Worldwide 
condemnation.  No  country  can.  Yet  she  mer- 
its such  condemnation  for  her  treatment  of 
our  POW's. 

The  wives  of  these  men  have  sent  letters. 
They  have  even  fiown  to  Paris.  Our  govern- 
ment has  pleaded.  But  our  country  has  been 
silent.  It  Is  time  to  break  that  silence.  It  Is 
time  to  raise  such  a  simultaneous  uproar 
that  every  front  page  in  the  World  will  bear 
the  news.  It  Is  time  to  bring  Hanoi  face-to- 
face  with  the  wrath  of  our  people — 200  mil- 
lion of  us — and  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
World,  roaring,  demanding,  insisting  .... 
"Treat  our  men  In  accordance  with  the  Ge- 
neva Convention". 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REALISTIC  AP- 
PROACH TO  SOLVING  OUR  NA- 
TION'S PROBLEMS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  ability  and  willingness  to  lead 
this  Nation  in  new  directions  makes  him 
a  dynamic,  forward-looking  President. 
Yet  while  he  is  advancing  progre.ssive 
initiative  and  ideas  in  the  fields  of  wel- 
fare reform,  crime  prevention,  environ- 
mental quality,  and  revenue  sharing,  he 
retains  the  conservatism  which  "does  not 
believe  that  appropriating  billions  of  dol- 
lars is  automatically  the  best  way  to  solve 
any  problem." 

The  President's  realistic  approach  to 
solving  the  problems  of  our  Nation  is  dis- 
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cussed  in  an  editorial  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  I  oonunend  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  it  in  the 
Rxcoiio,  as  follows: 

(From  th«  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Jan.  31.1070) 

NnoN  Stsau  Tnm  clothes 

(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 

Washdtcton. — IT  the  nation's  top  Oemo> 
cnts  were  In  a  huddle  In  the  came  spot.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  to  hear  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Edmund  Muskle.  Bllke  Mansfield 
and  Edward  Kennedy  blurt  out  In  unison  and 
exasperation:  "That  man  has  stolen  our 
clothe*  I" 

"That  man"  Is  Richard  NUon  and  wh»t  he 
has  done  should  not  be  stirprlslng  to  the 
rest  of  us  because  during  the  1968  cam- 
paign Mr  Nixon  frequently  cited  Theodore 
Rooeevelt  as  a  model  of  a  president 

And  now  Mr.  Nixon  Is  showing  that  he  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  activist,  reformist  Re- 
publican president  with  political  aklU  since 
Teddy  himself. 

What  the  President  did  In  his  SUte  of  the 
TTnlon  address  to  Congress  was  to  appropri- 
ate nearly  all  the  pay-dirt  poUtlcal  Issues 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cause  to 
do  something  slgniflcant  about  them. 

DEMOOUTS'  sTnu>aisx 

Many  Democrats  never  thought  he  would 
try  It.  let  alone  get  away  with  it — if  he  does 
get  away  with  it.  The  voters  will  decide  In 
this  fall's  elections  after  they  can  begin  to  see 
If  the  White  House  and  the  Republicans  In 
Congress  start  to  carry  promise  toward  ful- 
filment. 

The  Democrats  figured  they  could  delay 
acting  on  issues  on  the  grounds  that  the 
President  would  stand  still. 

They  were  apparently  confident  he  would 
stand  still  because  they  assumed  that  Mr. 
Nixon  would  be  so  mired  In  caution  and 
conservatism  that  he  couldn't  possibly  re- 
spond rapidly  to  the  winds  of  change. 

But  those  who  thought  Mr.  Nixon  couldnt 
move  rapidly  on  the  domestic  front  failed 
to  understand  his  concept  of  conservatism 
or  to  measure  his  political  sensitivity. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  conservative  in  that  he  does 
not  want  a  bloated,  do-everythlng  federal 
bureaucracy,  and  he  doesn't  believe  that  ap- 
propriating billions  of  dollars  Is  automati- 
cally the  best  way  to  solve  every  problem. 
To  him  conservatism  means  using  conserva- 
tive principles  to  deal  with  national  prob- 
lems, not  just  mouthing  conservative  phrases 
as  an  excuse  for  not  dealing  with  them. 

oTvnsx  puoKinxa 

And  Mr.  Nixon  U  the  first  Republican  poli- 
tician to  be  president  in  a  very  long  time. 
The  presidency  is  a  poUtlcal  ofllce  and  those 
who  have  done  best  In  It  have  had  political 
sensitivity.  It  Is  an  asset,  not  a  weakness. 

I  think  Mr.  NUon  did  not  want  to  move 
very  vigorously  Into  acute  dotneetlc  prob- 
lems— all  of  which  require  large  appropria- 
tions— until  the  heavy  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  could  be  radically  reduced  and  inflation 
could  be  brought  under  control.  But  the 
President  soon  perceived  that  if  he  did  not 
quickly  take  the  initiative  on  domestic  mat- 
ters, and  do  it  with  a  dedsiveneas  that  would 
put  him  at  the  head  of  the  class,  be  would 
be  so  far  overtaken  by  public  opinion  that 
he  would  lose  conun&nd  of  the  situation  as 
President  Johnson  lost  command  for  differ- 
ent reasons  In  1067  and  1968. 

This  u  the  difference  between  Herbert 
Hoover,  an  able  i>resldent  without  poUUoal 
sklU.  and  Mr.  Nixon,  an  able  president,  with 
poUUoalsklU. 

And  this  Is  why  today  the  President  U 
oauslng  Denaocratlc  leaders  to  scream,  "we 
w\iz  robbed"—*  political  compliment — be- 
cause the  Whits  House  U  substantially  ahead 
on  the  crucial  issues  of  orlme,  welfare,  poUu- 
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tlon  of  the  environment  and  decentralised 
govertiment  through  revenue  sharing. 

"nie  President  Is  not  throwing  away  his 
other  prtcrltlas.  He  Is  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam  and  he  will  come  up  with  another 
balanced  budget  by  cutting  hard  where  cuts 
are  tolerable.  This  enables  him  to  profxise 
doubling  appropriations  on  crime  control, 
to  expand  reform  welfare,  and  to  plan  a  total 
cleaning  up  of  the  nation's  lakes  and  rivers, 
in  a  five-year  $10  Ulllon  program. 

aXASONABLE  COA1.S 

The  Democrats  can  earnestly  and  honestly 
argue  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  not  profKMing  to 
spend  enough  on  anything,  but  I  doubt  that 
that  will  prove  to  be  a  very  appealing  argu- 
ment after  the  Democrats  in  Congress  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  reduce  Federal  revenue 
needed  to  finance  the  programs  they  advo- 
cate. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  a  relatively  modest  promlser 
and  It  Is  clear  that  he  believes  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  prefer  relatively  mod- 
est goals  which  can  be  visibly  attained  to  big. 
vague  promises  which  rarely  get  fulfilled  and 
which  lead  to  lack  of  faith  in  government 
itself. 


GREATEST  ADVENTURE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  address  made  by  John 
J.  Powers,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  Chas.  Pfizer  k  Co.,  Inc.,  at 
the  Poor  Richard  Club  in  Philadelphia 
on  Benjamin  Franklin  Day.  January  17, 
1970.  Mr.  Powers  addressed  the  club  as 
the  37th  recipient  of  its  annual  Gold 
Medal  of  Achievement  Award  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  "outstanding  contributions  to 
the  Nation." 

Taking  issue  with  the  "prophets  of 
doom."  Mr.  Powers  told  the  Poor  Rich- 
ard Club  that  America  is  in  another  of 
the  great  historical  times  of  ctiange  that 
marks  the  beginning  of  one  of  manlcind's 
great  creative  ages.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

TBS  OasATssT  Aiwrmrms  or  Au. 
(By  John  J.  Powers.  Jr.) 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  named  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Poor  Richard  Medal  for 
1970  which  I  accept  most  gratefully.  But  no 
man  stands  alone,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  to  some  extent  it  Is  Intended  to 
honor  not  Just  myself  but  also  the  men  and 
women  of  my  company.  Indeed,  of  the  entire 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  Industry.  For 
all.  my  deepest  thanks. 

To  respond  to  this  award  in  the  tradition 
of  this  occasion  would  be  a  challenge  at  any 
time.  I  find  It  particularly  so  at  this  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  70's.  at  the  end  of  the 
aO's.  The  <50's — how  shall  we  characterlie 
them?  The  decade  of  confrontation  between 
nations  and  between  peoples  within  na- 
tions— marked  by  declining  clvUlty  and 
mounting  instability,  of  war  abroad,  of  vio- 
lence at  home,  and  an  increased  awareness  of 
the  Interrelated  social  problems  of  poverty,  of 
urban  deterioration,  of  racial  confUct.  and 
the  widening  generation  gap  As  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  decade  of  the  TO's  I  see  aU  these, 
and  more,  as  Important  problems  to  be  solved 
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or  mitigated,  but  my  attention  Is  drawn  ir- 
reslstably  first  to  the  generation  gap.  to  our 
young  people  because  tomorrow  belongs  to 
them. 

In  this  new  decade  they  will  move  to 
the  other  side  of  this  troublesome,  some- 
times tragic,  gap.  For  the  generation  gap  Is 
not  new.  It  Is  and  always  has  been  part  of 
the  living  process.  It  Is  not  Just  youthful 
insights  (which  are  sometimes  very  right) 
against  adult  Judgments  (which  are  some- 
times very  wrong) .  It  is  not  Just  the  physi- 
cal prime  of  youth  and  the  great  need  to  be 
active  against  the  slowly  ebbing  tide  of  adult 
years  that  makes  of  midnight  an  end  not  a 
beginning.  These  are  obvious  and  under- 
standable and  accepted.  But.  consider  when 
youthful  curiosity  has  finally  seen  too  much 
with  the  passing  years  and  novelty  has  lost 
Its  charm,  when  youthful  imagination  has 
been  bent  heavily  under  the  adult  load  of 
routine  and  repeated  tasks,  when  youthful 
daring  has  finally  yielded  to  a  great  yearn- 
ing to  be  secure  and  unchanged.  These,  in- 
deed, are  great  and  often  disturbing  differ- 
ences. And  today  every  facet  of  these  differ- 
ences has  been  magnified  to  startling  pro- 
portions by  the  great  conflicts,  the  funda- 
mental changes,  the  swift  flow  of  events  of 
our  times.  Tes.  and  by  the  great  dissatisfac- 
tion In  our  times  as  men  continuously  and 
rightfully  seek  to  Improve  their  condition. 
Indeed,  more  than  in  any  other  age  there  is 
real  hope  of  what  heretofore  seemed  only 
distant  goals  or  glorious  slogans.  It  has  taken 
200  years  for  Egallt«,  Fraternity  and  Ubert4 
suddenly  to  seem  visible  of  achievement. 

It  Is  this,  I  venture  to  say.  that  has  whetted 
the  appetite  of  the  new  generation,  which 
has  caught  the  sense  of  Justice  and  adven- 
ture of  our  youth  In  these  tumultuous 
times  and  made  their  voices  louder  and 
more  demanding.  But  it  Is  of  some  Impor- 
tance to  recall  that  we  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  now  grope  to  seize,  which 
soon  they  must  fully  exploit  as  they  begin 
to  take  over  our  role  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  times. 

As  for  us  we  are  neither  proud  nor  ashamed 
of  the  role  we  played,  of  the  contributions 
we  made.  Not  ashamed  because,  we  at  least, 
committed  ourselves.  In  the  most  complex 
times  In  the  history  of  the  world  we  have 
had  a  real  run  at  it.  In  some  respects,  we 
have  done  much.  But  we  are  no  longer  sur- 
prised that  we  have  not  done  everything  or 
even  most  things.  We  know  now  that  the 
sands  run  fast.  In  the  end.  we  see  our  con- 
tribution as  but  a  small  part  in  the  long 
process  of  the  development  of  man  and  the 
reaching  for  God.  So  neither  are  we  proud. 

But  for  them  It  Is  the  beginning  of  their 
contribution.  They  should  be  able  to  do 
much  more  than  we.  for  knowledge  builds  on 
knowledge  in  geometric  progression.  In  the 
swift  pace  of  the  years  since  we  stepped  over 
to  this  side  of  the  generation  gap  more  new 
knowledge,  especially  measurable  knowledge, 
has  been  developed  by  our  generation  than 
In  the  previous  entire  history  of  the  world. 
They  will  now  build  on  that  knowledge  and 
so  will  do  more. 

But  In  another  sense  they  can  do  no  more 
than  to  commit  themselves  entirely  to  the 
fulfillment  of  their  responsibilities.  We  now 
wonder  If.  In  the  end,  we  quite  did  this.  For 
while  we  are  of  the  age  which  provided  the 
big  technological  breakthroughs,  we  are  also 
of  the  age  which  sometimes  stood  watching 
while  murder  was  committed  In  the  streets. 
Indeed,  I  suspect  that  the  first  meaning  of 
the  tensions  of  these  times  is  that  they  pro- 
vide a  new  setting  where  the  need  for  total 
commitment  will  be  more  evident  and  more 
compelling,  and  so  here  too  they  will  no 
doubt  surpass  our  generation.  Perhaps  our 
proudest  boast  will  be  that  we  spawned  the 
present  youth  and  the  times  that  will  form 
their  destiny. 

^^at    of    those    times?    What    have    we 
wrought,  and  where  does  the  path  now  lead? 
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One  suspects  that  there  Is  a  rhythm  to 
life  which  Is  beyond  our  power  to  control. 
The  vast  tides  of  action  and  reaction  within 
the  long  process  in  the  development  of  man 
show  a  pattern.  And  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  in  the  past  forty  years  and  In  yet  some 
years  to  come,  we  are  in  one  of  those  great 
historical  moments  of  change  that  Invariably 
mark  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  great  ages 
of  man.  Man  easily  becomes  complacent 
and  fat.  but  the  spirit  lives,  and  when  once 
again  he  Is  ripped  with  the  spur  of  ad- 
versity, he  rises  to  the  challenge  with  all  the 
genius  and  creativity  of  which  he  Is  capable. 

The  glory  that  was  Rome  started  In  the 
midst  of  the  cruelest  of  times  during  which 
civil  wars  and  corruption  and  bitter  hard- 
ship had  racked  all  Italy  for  years.  The  Ro- 
man state  seemed  to  be  disintegrating.  Then 
came  the  great  creative  response  beginning 
with  Augustus,  and  there  followed  400  years 
of  p^ace  and  prosperity  and  a  glorious  flour- 
ishing of  arts  and  letters. 

It  Is  strange  that  in  the  times  of  terrible 
trouble  and  tension  which  give  birth  to  the 
creative  periods,  most  people  are  convinced 
the  end  has  come  and  see  not  at  aU  the 
beginning  of  the  new  era. 

We  now  look  back  on  the  Elleabethan  age 
as  a  great  and  glorious  period  of  English  his- 
tory, yet  the  early  Elizabethans  saw  It  other- 
wise. Hostile  foreign  powers  pressed  them 
from  without.  Within,  they  were  overrun  by 
masterless  men.  boly  vagabonds  who  Im- 
perUed  Internal  security.  Oloom  and  decay 
were  all  they  could  see.  yet  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  age  which  saw  the  emergence 
of  a  poverty  stricken  little  northern  Island 
to  world  power,  and  the  development  of  the 
Infinite  cultural  wealth  of  English  poets  and 
dramatists. 

The  ravens  of  doom  were  croaking  again  In 
England  In  the  opening  years  of  Victoria's 
long  and  fniltful  reign.  Cruikshank  calls  It 
a  time  when  "Statesmen  w«re  without 
Ideals,  the  church  without  vision,  the  crown 
without  honor  and  the  common  people  with- 
out hope  .  .  .  how  could  they  dream."  be 
wrote,  "that  they  were  In  a  dawn  not  In 
a  dusk — that  it  was  already  here,  that  it 
had  begun.  ,  .  ." 

And  it  has  begun  here — now-~ln  America. 

The  clue,  is  of  course,  not  Just  the  ten- 
sions that  mark  these  times,  but  what  lies 
behind  them — the  explosion  of  new  discover- 
ies, new  knowledge  and  new  techniques  that 
make  men  see  new  worlds  and  dream  new 
dreams.  They  make  possible  what  once  lay 
beyond  hope.  And,  as  always,  new  things  lead 
to  change.  With  them,  a  vast  stirring  occurs, 
a  :  .stlessness  with  the  status  quo.  a  wish  to 
be  off  to  the  moon.  But  In  our  times,  the  ex- 
plosion of  things  new  has  come  with  atomic 
force,  and  at  a  pace  too  swift  to  grasp.  The 
change  is  beyond  belief.  It  Is  more  fantastic 
than  the  most  bizarre  of  science  fiction 
stories.  And  change  creates  tensions  be- 
tween what  was  and  what  Is  becoming  and 
what  may  be.  This  time  the  biyjdup  towards 
a  new  era.  a  new  age.  Is  creating  greater  ten- 
sions than  ever  before,  not  Just  on  the 
campus  but  throughout  every  aspect  of  man's 
activities  In  the  world — social,  aoonomlc,  po- 
litical and  technological. 

The  one  great  error  of  these  times,  for  us 
as  we  begin  to  step  aside,  for  youth  as  they 
begin  to  take  over,  would  t>e  to  see  the  prob- 
lems and  not  the  opportunities,  for  us  to 
fight  change  rather  than  to  build  a  new 
world,  for  them  to  protest  the  old  without 
seeing  the  new.  Let  none  of  lu  stay  in  the 
darkness  of  trouble  and  woe.  These  are  but 
the  herald  of  what  Is  to  come.  The  tragedy  for 
each  one  of  us  would  be  to  miss  the  chance 
to  participate  In  the  building  of  this  new 
world,  we  at  the  end  of  our  time,  they  at  the 
beginning  of  theirs. 

It  is  becocnlng  now.  It  is  greatest  adven- 
ture of  all  the  great  adventures  on  which 
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man  has  ever  embarked.  We  are  no  longer 
spreading  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  or  clvUlzlng  northern  Europe,  or  de- 
veloping the  new  world  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere. There  lies  before  us  the  entire  earth 
and  all  Its  countries  and  all  Its  i>eoplee.  The 
ferment  of  change  and  betterment  Is  touch- 
ing everyone,  the  haves  as  well  as  the  have 
nots,  and  this  earth  will  be  made  over  to 
satisfy  these  deep-felt  needs.  The  potential- 
ities are  fascinating,  exciting  and  stimulat- 
ing. To  work  to  bring  them  to  actuality  will 
be  deeply  satisfying  as  no  effort  of  man  In 
the  [Ast  could  ever  be.  And  our  youth  are 
already  looking  beyond  this  earth  and  the 
man  in  the  moon  which  for  us  was  the  peak 
of  high  adventure.  They,  literally,  have  their 
eye  upon  a  distant  star.  They  feel  the  deep- 
est aspirations  of  man  to  reach  out,  far  be- 
yond himself.  But  maybe  here  they  will  not 
in  the  end  be  so  different  from  us.  For  as 
they  extend  their  outstretched  bands  far  out 
into  space  they  will  find,  I  hope,  not  so  much 
a  place  on  the  moon,  as  they  will  the  only 
final  satisfaction  poasible  for  man,  their 
Creator.  And  unless  they  see  Him  they  will 
have  seen  nothing. 


TOXINS  AND  NATIONAL  SECDRITY 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or    OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  3,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
three  other  Members  and  \he  support  12 
additional  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  presented  to  this  Con- 
gress a  study  paper  on  CBW  and  Na- 
tional Security.  It  was  an  examination 
of  the  strategic  and  tactical  importance 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  We 
believed  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  future  of  these 
weapons  should  be  based  on  a  careful 
study  of  this  kind. 

We  were  delighted  that  many  of  our 
concerns  were  resolved  by  the  Presi- 
dent's historic  announcement.  Subse- 
quently, however,  imcertainties  have  de- 
veloped; one  such  Is  with  regard  to  the 
classification  of  toxins.  Toxins  are  bi- 
ologically produced  chemicals;  they  are 
dead  but  poisonous  products  of  bacteria. 
If  considered  bioloi^cs.  they  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  President's  ban  on  pro- 
duction. As  chemicals,  they  do  not.  Tech- 
nically they  are  chemicals,  for  they  are 
no  longer  living.  However,  they  not  only 
must  be  produced  from  biological  or- 
ganisms; they  produce  noncommunlca- 
ble  forms  of  the  diseases  we  associate 
with  biological  warfare,  namely  botu- 
lism, cholera,  diphtheria,  gangrene, 
plague,  staphylococcus,  tetanus,  and 
typhoid.  Regrettably,  there  are  Indica- 
tions that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  decided  that  toxins  are  to  be  classi- 
fied as  chemicals  and  thus  not  to  be  cov- 
ered by  President  Nixon's  prohibition 
upon  the  use  of  lethal  biological  agents 
and  weapons,  and  all  other  methods  of 
biological  warfare. 

I  am  concerned  that  policy  not  be  made 
on  the  criteria  of  what  is  politically 
achievable  or,  in  the  eventuality  of  syn- 
thetic toxins,  what  is  technically  pos- 
sible. The  only  acceptable  criterion  for 
military  expenditure  is  military  neces- 
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sity.  The  determining  question  ought  to 
l>e  whether  toxins  add  to  the  deterrent 
and  retaliatory  effectiveness  of  nerve 
gases  and  other  chemicals.  Having  raised 
that  questR)n,  I  have  come  to  doubt  that 
the  marginal  advantages  which  toxins 
possess  in  dispersion  su£Qce  to  Justify  a 
completely  separate  arsenal.  In  fact,  the 
greater  the  dispersion  possibilities,  the 
greater  are  the  chances  for  unintentional 
spreading  of  toxins  l>eyond  the  battle 
zone.  Thus,  even  were  we  to  accept  the 
necessity  for  chemical  retaliation,  the 
need  for  toxins  remains  unclear. 

Subsidiarily,  there  are  two  other  rea- 
sons why  it  seems  best  not  to  produce 
toxins.  First,  the  dangers  associated  with 
producing  and  stockpiling  biological 
agents  will  persist  unless  the  toxins  are 
extracted  immediately  from  the  live 
spores  and  the  bacteria  are  killed  im- 
mediately. I  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing whether  this  is  our  process. 

Additionally  and  at  present  even  more 
significantly,  we  face  the  problem  of  be- 
ing consistent  with  the  President's  state^- 
ment  supporting  the  draft  convention 
against  biological  war  proposed  by  Brit- 
ain at  the  Geneva  disarmament  talks. 
This  draft  treaty  includes  toxins  in  its 
definition  of  biological  weapons.  It  does 
so  in  part  because  of  the  conviction  that 
disease  should  not  be  a  weapon  of  war. 
The  world  impact  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement would  suffer  by  engagement 
in  definitional  disputation,  especially  at 
a  time  of  discussions  concerning  compre- 
hensive arms  limitations  through  SALT. 


HONORING  MR.  DAVIS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOirrH  CABOLDTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
policy  of  this  administration  has  often 
been  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "Bring 
Us  Together."  The  efforts  by  the  UDC  to 
have  Jefferson  E>avis'  name  admitted  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  tis  expressed  in  the 
editorial  entitled  "Honoring  Mr.  I>avis," 
will  assuredly  preserve  a  national  unit> 
and  put  an  end  to  sectional  bitterness. 
Mr.  Davis  in  his  own  words  states: 

A  Reunited  Country.  .  .  .  The  past  is 
dead — its  hopes,  its  aspirations.  The  future 
lies  before  you.  a  future  of  such  expanding 
national  glory  before  which  all  the  world 
shall  stand  amased. 

Mr.  Davis'  attributes  are  numerous 
and  these  alone  should  be  sufficient  to 
justify  hie  worthiness  of  being  selected  to 
the  HaU  of  Fame.  Let  us  continue  in 
our  efforts  to  see  this  sectional  bitter- 
ness dissolved  and  begin  to  recognize  a 
person  for  his  achievements  and  not  for 
his  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Honor- 
ing Mr.  Davis"  published  in  the  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  News  and  Courier  of  December 
14,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  d 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
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(From  the  News  and  Courier.  Dec    14.  1969) 
HoNOKiNC  Um.  Davis 

Though  Jefferson  Davis  has  not  yet  been 
admitted  to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  United 
Daughters  ot  the  Confederacy  have  not  yet 
given  up  hope  Nor  has  The  News  and  Courier. 
Formal  recognition  of  the  leader  of  the  Lost 
Cause  Is  deserved  for  Mr.  Davis,  whose  death 
December  6.  1889.  occurred  80  years  ago  thto 
month. 

Amons!  the  tributes  paid  the  president  of 
the  Confederate  States  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  on  editorial  In  The  New  World. 
The  editorial  noted  that  Davis  "worked 
mightily  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
pleading  In  many  northern  states  for  Justice 
to  the  South    . 

After  the  Civil  War  was  ended,  in  a  speech 
to  the  youth  of  Mississippi.  Davis  said:  "Let 
me  beseech  you  to  lay  aside  all  rancor — all 
bitter  sectional  feeling,  and  take  your  places 
In  the  ranks  of  those  who  will  bring  about  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  'A  Re- 
united Country.'  .  .  .  The  past  Is  dead — Its 
hopes — Its  aspirations.  The  future  lies  before 
you.  a  future  of  such  expanding  national 
glory  before  which  all  the  world  shall  stand 
amazed." 

JefTerson  Davis  has  been  nominated  for  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  As  Miss  Deslree  L.  Franklin  of 
New  York  City,  honorary*  president  of  the 
UDC.  has  expressed  it.  "In  thus  honoring  the 
memory  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  electors,  who 
grant  it.  will  honor  themselves  "  The  recog- 
nition would  help  to  fulfill  Jefferson  Davis' 
plea  for  an  end  to  sectional  bitterness. 


CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  H.  QUILLEN 
REPORTS  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TCNNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  just 
completed  my  'Report  from  Washing- 
ton." which  will  go  out  to  all  postal  pa- 
trons in  my  district  in  a  few  days,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  it  available  for  read- 
ers of  the  Record.  Naturally,  I  am  not 
including  for  the  Record  the  photo- 
graphs which  are  contained  in  the  report. 

The  report  follows : 

CoNcacsAMAN    James    H.    Qcillzn    Repo«ts 
Fbom  Washington 

FEsauABT  1970. 

DcAK  FaiKNDs:  The  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  Is  now  well  underway,  but 
before  we  get  too  far  along  I  would  like  to 
report  to  you  on  some  of  the  decisions  and 
activities  in  which  I  was  Involved  last  year. 
I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  1970  session 
ends,  we  can  all  look  back  on  a  record  of 
more  accomplishments  than  was  evidenced  In 
1969. 

Last  year  was  a  busy  one  for  me  as  your 
Congressman  And  It  appears  that  this  year 
will  be  equally  as  hectic. 

My  ofOce  received  more  mall  In  1969  than 
any  other  year  since  I  have  been  In  Congress. 
This  la  gratifying  to  me.  for  It  makes  me 
feel  I  have  been  of  asslstajice  In  helping  you 
with  your  problems  Involving  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

I  sent  out  my  Questionnaire  last  year  and 
I  was  very  pleased  with  the  returns  I  re- 
ceived— Almost  20".  These  public  opinion 
polls  give  me  a  good  Indication  of  how  the 
majority  of  the  people  feel  on  Important  Is- 
sues facing  the  Nation,  and  I  plan  on  putting 
my  1970  Questionnaire  in  the  mall  soon. 

Although  the  past  session  of  Congress  Is 
often  called  a  "foot  dragging"  Congress  as  far 
as  the  number  of  bills  enacted.  I  feel  there 
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were  many  important  Issues  resolved  and 
several  worthwhile  laws  placed  on  the  books. 
/Two  very  Important  issues  which  continue 
to  plague  this  Country  are  the  Vietnam  war 
and  inflation. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  must  be  brought  to 
an  honorable  conclusion  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  The  Presidents  plan  of  eventually 
withdrawing  all  American  troops  and  re- 
placing them  with  Vietnamese  forces  Is  a 
workable  plan  and  will  enhance  the  United 
States'  chances  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 
We  need  to  bring  our  men  back  home. 

Inflation,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  aware. 
is  presenting  turmoil  In  our  Country.  We 
have  made  progress  in  attempting  to  ease 
this  serious  problem  which  affects  every 
citizen. 

The  Administration  Is  right  In  persisting 
on  a  policy  to  control  inflation  This  battle 
mtist  be  won  President  Nixon,  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  Message,  recently  pledged  to 
continue  to  wage  an  all-out  war  against  this 
menace  Interest  rates  must  be  lowered,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  re-established,  and  an  op- 
portunity made  available  for  all  to  enjoy  a 
better  way  of  life. 

Another  factor  adding  to  my  busy  year  was 
the  "Open  Door"  sessions  which  I  held  at  the 
Courthouses  in  the  counties  of  the  First 
District  As  you  know.  I  hold  these  Open 
Door"  sessions  every  off-election  year. 

I  initiated  these  Informal  type  meetings 
during  my  first  term  In  Congress,  and  I  have 
found  throughout  the  years  that  they  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  people  on 
a  personal  basis.  I  hear  from  many  of  you 
through  the  letters  you  send  me.  but  because 
of  the  time  I  must  spend  in  Washington.  I 
very  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  and 
talk  with  everyone  except  during  my  "Open 
Door"  sessions. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  decisions  and 
activities  in  which  I  was  Involved  during 
1969.  but  space  will  not  permit  me  to  go 
into  detail  on  each  of  them,  however,  on 
the  following  pages  I  will  comment  briefly  on 
several  that  I  know  will  be  of  interest. 

PaCSIDCNT     NIXON     aXCEIVES    nCTNAM 

prrmoN 

Near  the  end  of  the  1969  session.  I  was 
honored  to  personally  present  President  Nix- 
on with  a  petition  signed  by  a  group  who 
supports  his  effort  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
honorable  conclusion  and  return  our  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  to  friendly  soil. 

This  |}artlcular  petition  was  signed  during 
a  patriotic  day  observance  at  the  Gateway 
Baptist  Church  In  Bristol.  Tennessee,  on  No- 
vember 16.  1969.  by  those  In  attendance.  I 
had  the  honor  of  speaking  to  this  group  at 
the  ceremony,  and  I  was  certainly  pleased 
when  the  pastor.  Reverend  Don  Lasley.  asked 
me  to  hand  deliver  the  petition  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  The  President  was  delighted  to 
receive  the  document. 

I  feel  the  President  needs  the  solid  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  on  his  with- 
drawal program  if  the  United  States  is  to 
achieve  Its  ultimate  goal  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  picture  at  left.  I  am  shown  pre- 
senting President  Nixon  the  petition  at  a 
special  White  House  ceremony. 

coNcazss    CKAirrs    some    LONC-ovE«ot;E    tax 

aXLIEF 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  bills  passed 
last  year  was  the  comprehensive  Tax  Reform 
BUI.  It  Is  a  move  In  the  right  direction  to 
correct  glaring  inequities  In  our  tax 
structure. 

Although  It  Increases  the  amount  of  the 
personal  Income  tax  exemption  for  everyone, 
I  still  feel  It  is  not  as  great  as  It  should  be. 

I  have  advocated  increasing  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemption  from  $600  to  1 1.200  a 
year  by  introducing  a  bill  In  each  Congress 
since  I  was  first  elected. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  continue 
to  update  our  tax  laws  with  the  aim  of  pro- 
viding! even  greater  tax  relief  for  those  who 
need  It. 
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When  the  controversial  Tax  Reform  Bill  was 
sent  to  the  Senate-House  conferees,  I  urged 
the  conference  to  make  an  effort  to  close 
gaping  loopholes  In  the  Federal  tax  structure 
In  order  to  grant  more  tax  relief. 

I  feel  Congress  has  been  derelict  by  not 
coming  up  before  last  year  with  a  tax  reform 
package  to  Improve  our  tax  program. 

If  Congress  is  to  fight  Infiatlon.  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  long-overdue  tax  relief  to 
those  who  need  It.  we  must  be  realistic  when 
we  send  tax  reform  legislation  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  consideration. 

If  Congress  had  taken — and  It  could  still 
do  so— the  necessary  bold  action  in  closing 
these  glaring  tax  loopholes.  I  believe  there 
would  l>e  enough  funds  to  operate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  addition  to  providing  an 
even  higher  Increase  in  personal  income  tax 
exemptions  and  greater  social  security  bene- 
fits than  the  15  percent  already  granted. 

MT    BILL    WOULD    PaEVENT    COMMUNISTS    ntOM 
WOaKING    IN     DEFENSE    FACILrTIES 

My  bill  which  would  prevent  Communl!>ts 
from  working  In  defense  facilities  passed  by 
a  vote  of  274  to  65  In  the  House  shortly  after 
the  second  session  got  underway  this  year.  I 
feel  this  Is  one  of  my  most  Important  legis- 
lative accomplishments. 

Of  couse.  the  bill  must  now  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President 
before  It  becomes  law. 

The  measure  Is  entitled  the  "Defense  Fa- 
cilities and  Industrial  Security  Act  of  1970  " 
and.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  vitally  needed.  Oi:r 
national  defense  facilities  have  been  the  tar- 
gets of  these  subversives  for  too  long — now  Is 
the  time  to  thwart  their  efforts  to  overthrow 
our  Government. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  my  bill  vitalizes, 
strengthens  and  Improves  three  basic  and 
necessary  national  security  programs  for  the 
purpose  of  safeguarding  ( 1 )  selected  Indus- 
trial facilities  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  against  espi^age.  sabotage  and  acts 
of  subversion;  (2)  cnpslfied  Information  re- 
leased to  contractors  and  (3|  vessels  and 
waterfront  facilities. 

The  principal  legislative  base  for  the  main- 
te:iance  of  Industrial  facilities  programs  was 
Section  5  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950.  Under  that  section  of  the  Act. 
members  of  the  Communist-action  organiza- 
tions were  prohibited  from  employment  In 
certain  facilities  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  defense  facilities.  However.  In 
1967.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  voided  thit 
section  of  the  Act  on  the  ground  of  "over- 
breadth." 

It  Is  unthinkable  to  me  that  there  should 
be  any  question  of  whether  our  defense 
plants  should  be  protected  from  subversives 
This  Is  especially  true  at  a  time  when  we  are 
committed  to  a  fight  against  Communism 
throughout  the  world,  and  yet.  the  Supreme 
Court  has  handed  down  decision  after  de- 
cision which  virtually  rolls  out  the  red  car- 
pet for  Communists  in  defense  facilities. 

The  passage  of  my  bill,  which  I  co-spon- 
sored with  Representative  Richard  H.  Ichord. 
D-Mo.,  Chairman  of  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee,  represents  two  years  of 
legislative  efforts  on  my  part  and  others  who 
supported  the  measure. 

VETSKANS  LCCISLATION  PASSES 
OVCaWHELMINCLT 

I  introduced  a  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  bv  an  overwhelming  352  to  0  vote, 
that  would  remove  the  current  mandatory 
requirements  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
for  the  annual  reporting  of  Income  for  World 
Wax  I  and  other  veterans  who  are  72  years 
of  age  or  older. 

My  bin  was  Included  as  a  provision  In 
H.R.  372.  a  measure  to  modify  the  reporting 
requirement  and  establish  additional  Income 
exclusions  relating  to  pensions  for  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  liberalize  the  bar  to 
payment  of  )}ene^ts  to  remarried  widows  of 
veterans,  to  .iberaMze  the  oath  requirement 
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for  hospitalization  of  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Under  the  present  VA  requirements,  vet- 
erans who  are  72  or  older  must  fill  out  an  an- 
nual Income  statement  before  they  can  re- 
ceive a  pension.  I  have  hopes  that  the  Senate 
will  act  promptly  on  this  bill  so  It  can  be 
signed  Into  law  by  President  Nixon. 

The  House  also  passed  another  bill  I  spon- 
sored which  would  make  It  possible  for  all 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  winners  to 
have  a  graveyard  marker  or  headstone  fur- 
nished by  the  U.S.  Government.  My  bill  au- 
thorizes the  furnishing  of  headstones  to  mark 
the  graves  of  persons  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  regardless  of  the  character  of  dis- 
charge awarded  for  their  last  term  of  serv- 
ice. The  bill  is  now  In  the  Senate  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 
poaNocaAPHY  pRoriTEEas  MUST  BE  stopped! 
Of  all  the  forces  at  work  today  eroding  the 
dignity  and  basic  morality  of  the  people,  I 
believe  the  most  disgusting  is  the  use  of  the 
US  malls  to  purvey  obscenity  and  perver- 
sion within  the  privacy  of  the  home.  Pornog- 
raphy has  become  a  multimillion-dollar 
racket.  Invading  the  homes  of  many,  unasked 
and  unwanted. 

Legislation  designed  to  greatly  curb  the 
peddling  of  smut  mall  must  be  given  top 
priority  by  this  Congress. 

Smut  peddlers  prey  upon  Inexperienced 
and  impressionable  young  people  at  the  very 
time  of  their  character  formation,  subverting 
the  principles  of  morality  that  decent  par- 
ents are  trying  to  Instill  In  their  children. 

Vicious  pornography  profiteers  use  mailing 
lists  derived  from  such  Innocent  sources  as 
high  school  honor  roll  lists  to  flood  the  malls 
with  offers  of  hard-core  smut.  Even  the  pro- 
motional materials  which  they  send  unsoli- 
cited are  far  too  graphic  and  obscene  to  be 
allowed  in  the  hands  of  vulnerable  young- 
sters, and  a  decade  ago  would  have  qualified 
the  sender  for  a  term  In  a  Federal  peniten- 
tiary. 

Every  week  I  receive  letters  from  an- 
guished and  angry  parents,  pleading  for  a 
way  to  keep  this  filth  out  of  their  mailboxes. 
They  take  the  position  that  the  U.S.  malls 
should  not  be  freely  available  to  those  who 
would  profit  from  pandering  to  the  natural 
curiosity  of  the  young — I  wholeheartedly 
agree. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  four  bills — HJl. 
12225,  H.R.  12519,  H.R.  12520.  and  H.R. 
12657 — In  an  attempt  to  halt  this  onslaught 
of  smut  being  forced  upon  the  American 
people  by  the  misuse  of  the  malls.  These 
measures  provide  first-offense  penalties  of 
a  $50,000  fine  and  five  years  In  prison  for 
anyone  convicted  of  sending  this  kind  of 
material. 

Special  emphasis  Is  placed  on  protection 
of  children  under  18.  but  the  legislation 
protects  the  privacy  of  adults  as  well. 

I  hope  my  bills  will  be  favorably  consid- 
ered so  that  the  people  of  the  First  District 
and  throughout  the  Country  will  be  safe 
from  the  purveyors  of  filth  who  have  too 
long  profited  from  explolUtlon  of  the  In- 
nocent. 

GtJN     CONTBOL     LAW     SHOULD     BE     REPEALED 

During  my  "Open  Door"  visits,  I  found 
that  the  bill  passed  in  1968  by  Congress  on 
gun  control  was  a  real  concern  to  the  people 
throughout  the  District. 

I  Introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  13409.  which  was 
Included  as  a  provision  of  another  bill,  mak- 
ing It  unnecessary  to  register  shotgun  shells, 
rlfie*  ammunition  and  .22  calibre  rlmfire  am- 
munition. This  bill  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  In  1969  and  was  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President. 

I  introduced  another  bUl— H.R.  13408— to 
repeal  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  The 
major  complaints  of  the  firearms  owners 
and  dealers  are  that  gun  control  leads  to 
registration  and  registration  leads  to  con- 
fltcatlon.  This  must  never  luppen. 
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I  found  from  talking  with  some  of  you. 
and  from  the  mall  I  received,  that  the  peo- 
ple believe  the  gun  control  law  will  do  little 
to  deter  the  ever-growing  crime  rate.  I  agree 
with  this. 

My  opinion  Is  that  the  only  people  who 
will  comply  with  such  regulations  are  the 
law-abiding  citizens  who  aren't  In  the  habit 
of  committing  crimes  with  their  guns,  in- 
cluding sportsmen,  gun  collectors,  and  those 
who  buy  firearms  for  the  protection  of  their 
families.  As  Americans,  we  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  bear  arms,  and  we  must  pro- 
tect this  privilege. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  need  for  law  and 
order,  but  It  will  have  to  come  through 
stricter  enforcement  of  our  present  laws 
and  more  severe  punishment  for  those  who 
violate  them. 

As  the  different  hunting  seasons  open,  the 
problems  In  the  sale  of  ammunition  have 
been  solved  by  the  passage  of  my  bill. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

I  would  add  that  there  were  a  number  of 
programs  and  reforms  proposed  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  which  the  Congress  simply 
refused  to  consider. 

Congress  failed,  over  my  objection,  to  en- 
act needed  antl-crlme  legislation;  no  action 
was  taken  on  welfare  reform;  and  the  lack 
of  new  legislation  allows  pornography  to 
continue  to  flood  the  malls. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  Message,  the  Administration 
sent  to  the  Congress  thirteen  separate  pieces 
of  legislation  dealing  with  organized  crime, 
pornography,  street  crime,  and  narcotics, 
but  none  of  the  measures  reached  the  Presi- 
dent's desk. 

Law  and  order  must  be  restored  without 
further  delay.  The  rapid  Increase  In  crime 
throughout  the  Country  must  be  halted. 
Until  the  Committees  of  the  Congress  start 
acting  these  goals  cannot  be  accomplished. 
The  log  Jam  Just  be  broken. 

I  feel  the  Administration  is  willing  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  Federal  spending.  We  had  a 
balanced  budget  In  1969.  a  surplus  in  fiscal 
1970.  and  the  President  has  presented  Con- 
gress a  balanced  budget  for  1971. 

I  approve  of  the  President's  plan  of  Im- 
proving our  environment  by  taking  steps  to 
eliminate  air,  land  and  water  pollution. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  it's  going  to  be  a  bet- 
ter year  for  everyone  if  we  all  work  together. 
Sincerely. 

James  H.  Qthllen. 


ALDA  WELCOME 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  psnnstlvakia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  enter 
the  new  decade  of  the  1970's  faced  with  a 
housing  crisis.  The  challenge  of  our 
population  boom  will  require,  between 
now  and  year  2000.  a  response  of  a  mag- 
nitude equivalent  to  the  establishment 
every  40  days  of  new  cities  capable  of 
housing  a  quarter  million  people. 

A  sobering  aspect  of  this  situation  is 
the  fact  that  this  country's  course  for 
countless  generations  will  be  affected  by 
what  we  do  now,  both  in  terms  of  housing 
construction  and,  more  importantly,  land 
use.  Solutions  will  require  our  boundless 
energies,  the  utmost  of  our  ingenuity, 
and  our  collective  vision,  for  visionaries 
we  must  be  if  we  are  to  find  an  answer 
to  the  seemingly  answerless  problem  of 
where  to  hnuse  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 
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One  thing,  however,  is  certain :  we  must 
turn  our  attentions  more  and  more  to 
the  problems  of  our  environment.  We 
must  absorb  into  our  national  thinking 
an  ecological  approach — ecology  must  be 
a  common  word — because  the  trespasses 
against  ecology  are  becoming  common 
knowledge  through  common  sights  and 
common  smells. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  a  new- 
comer on  the  Washington  scene,  the 
American  Land  Development  Associa- 
tion— ALDA — has  taken  the  first  small 
step  in  promoting  this  new  environmen- 
tal-ecological approach.  The  founders  of 
this  fledgling  association  have  set  forth 
in  their  "Statement  of  Beliefs  and  Poli- 
cies of  ALDA'  a  terse  announcement  of 
their  awareness  that  as  land  developers, 
they  hold  the  key  which  could  imlock  a 
truly  beautiful  and*  livable  America.  I 
believe  this  association  represents  a  com- 
mendable undertaking,  and  I  wish  its 
members  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  as  it  was  ratified  by  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  American  Land  De- 
velopment Association,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  January  1,  1970,  edition  of 
the  association's  monthly  newsletter, 
Washington  Developments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Beliefs  and  Policies,  Amer- 
ican Land  Development  Association 
Consistent  with  broad  national  policy,  as 
expressed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  provide.  "A  decent  family."  the 
members  of  the  American  Land  Development 
Association  are  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
excellence  In  quality  and  service. 

We  recognize  that  land  Is  a  limited  basic 
natural  resource.  We  are  aware  that  land 
and  Its  development  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction, composition,  consumption,  and 
utilization  of  the  nation's  total  wealth.  We 
are  cognizant  of  our  duty  to  conserve  and 
maintain  the  land  in  ovu'  possession  or  un- 
der our  control  and  ownership  In  a  manner 
befitting  a  precious  natural  resource. 

We  believe  the  members  of  the  land  de- 
velopment Industry,  through  free  contractual 
relationships  with  the  various  land  consum- 
ing and  land  utilizing  members  of  the  pub- 
lic, can  more  perfectly  create  the  means  to 
bring  about  a  balanced  and  efficient  alloca- 
tion of  this  limited  resotxrce.  At  the  same 
time,  we  believe  the  tradition  of  American 
private  enterprise,  functioning  as  it  does  In 
a  mixed  national  economy  under  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,  will  most  ef- 
fectively achieve  equity  In'  distribution  of 
land  ownership  and  real  property,  along 
with  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth   and   Income  produced   therefrom. 

In  recognition  of  our  Interests  and  unique 
contributory  function  In  achieving  these 
high  national  goals,  the  American  Land  De- 
velopment Association,  subscribes  to  and 
dedicates  Itself  to  promote  the  following 
policies  and  practices: 

1.  In  matters  of  land  development,  the 
public  good  and  benefit  Is  to  be  a  major 
consideration. 

2.  Good  faith  efforts  are  always  to  be 
made  to  Increase  land's  quality  as  well  as  Its 
value. 

3.  Reasonable  efforts  are  to  be  made  to 
preserve  and  protect  natural  flora  and  fauna 
peculiar  to  a  region  or  locale,  where  develop- 
ment may  be  undertaken. 

4.  Reasonable  efforts  are  to  be  made  to 
preserve  landmarks  and  structures  of  unique 
local,  state,  or  national  historic  Interest  and 
value. 
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5.  Design  and  engineering  or  development 
Unprovemenu  are  to  take  into  consideration 
total  environmental  enhancement. 

6.  When  at  all  possible,  innovations  and 
new  technology,  materials,  and  methods  are 
to  be  employed  in  site  design  and  prepara- 
tion, and  in  construction,  rehabilitation, 
renovation,  and  maintenance. 

7.  In  the  sale  or  advertisement  for  sale 
ol  land  or  improvements,  the  doctrine  ol 
caveat  emptor  is  to  be  renounced  in  favor  of 
on-site  Inspection,  wherever  possible,  and 
In  all  cases  true  and  factual  full  disclosure 
as  to  condlUon  of  Utle.  and  nature  of  the 
land,  restrictions  and  easements,  taxes,  as- 
seosmenu.  and  reasonable  representatives  to 
the  purchaser  or  lessee  regarding  the  natxire, 
dates  for  completion  and  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser or  lessee  of  planned  common  are**. 

8.  In  the  sale  or  advertisement  for  sale  of 
land  or  improvements  fair  market  value  Is 
not  to  be  misstated  or  misrepresented. 

9.  In  the  sale  or  advertisement  for  sale  of 
land  or  improvements,  statements  of  future 
use  and  value  and  potential  use  and  value 
Is  to  be  based  on  known  and  ascertainable 
record  of  fact  and  on  reasonable  projections. 

10.  In  the  sale  or  advertisement  for  sale 
of  land  or  Improvements,  no  person  Is  to  be 
denied  purchase,  or  lease,  or  the  opportunity 
of  purchase,  or  lease  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

11.  The  members  of  the  American  Land 
Development  Association  will  confer,  con- 
sult, and  cooperate  with  nattbnal.  state,  and 
local  governments,  associations  of  architects, 
contractors,  engineers,  and  similar  groups 
related  to  the  Industry,  labor  unions,  and 
private  and  non-proflt  agencies  and  organi- 
zations in  a  determined  effort  to  upgrade  the 
land  development  indiistry  and  serve  the 
needs  of  land  developers.  Individual  pur- 
chasers, the  community,  and  the  nation. 
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February  9,  1970 


CONTINUING  CBW  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  oajccoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1970 


Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
15  Members  of  this  House  joined  me  last 
November  in  releasing  CBW  and  Na- 
tional Security,  we  assumed  that  safety 
measures  would  be  academic  should  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  C-B 
weaponry  be  imnecessary.  Safety  haz- 
ards will  be  greatly  reduced  as  the  United 
States  now  begins  to  destroy  its  biological 
war  stockpiles.  Regarding  chemical 
weaponry,  such  hazards  will  remain 
with  us.  Accordingly,  we  need  to  be  at- 
tentive to  safety  In  shipment,  storage, 
testing,  and  disposal. 

Instances  of  safety  difBcultles  con- 
tinue to  come  to  light.  Most  recently, 
there  has  been  concern  over  the  seem- 
ing lack  of  precautions  taken  at  a  UJS. 
Forest  Service  Test  Center  in  Globe, 
Ariz.  At  the  Arizona  site,  residents  blame 
drifting  clouds  of  the  chemical  herbicide 
2,4,5-T  for  stillborn  and  deformed  goats 
and  chickens,  vaginal  bleeding  in  local 
women,  and  the  destruction  of  gardens. 
The  use  of  2.4,5-T  in  Vietnam  has  been 
controversial  for  quite  some  time.  The 
National  Cancer  Institute  reported  that 
this  herbicide  can  cause  cancer,  and 
birth  defects  have  been  noted  among 
Vietnamese    women    living    In    regions 


saturated  with  it.  Last  fall,  the  President 
ordered  its  use  restricted  to  remote 
regions  of  Vietnam,  yet  reports  indicate 
that  we  are  still  using  the  chemical  in 
the  United  SUtes.  I  encourage  investi- 
gation of  the  safety  measures  employed 
at  our  test  sites,  wherever  they  may  be. 
More  fundamentally,  considering  its  ap- 
parent disadvantages.  I  question  the 
rationale  for  employing  this  herbicide. 

In  mid-December,  leaking  nerve  gas  at 
the  Army's  Dugway.  Utah.  Test  Center 
forced  the  evacuation  of  200  workers. 
The  incident  occurred  when  one  of  the 
containers  sprang  a  small  leak  after  be- 
ing dropped  or  banged  against  a  wall. 
Dugway.  80  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
is  near  the  area  in  which  6,400  sheep 
died  in  1968  when  nerve  gas  was  sprayed 
from  an  airplane  during  a  test. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  stated 
its  intention  of  transferring  nerve  gas 
from  Okinawa  to  the  Umatilla  Army 
Depot  in  Hermiston.  Oreg.  In  light  of  the 
past  safety  record  with  regard  to  chem- 
ical weapons.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  this  operation.  If  these  lethal 
chemicals  have  to  be  brought  to  Oregon, 
I  hope  every  conceivable  precaution  is 
taken  to  assure  safety  in  transit  and 
storage.  If  these  weapons  are  obsolete  or 
surplus,  I  believe  they  should  be  de- 
stroyed in  order  to  maximize  safety;  if 
toxins  are  involved,  I  urge  that  the  nec- 
essary steps  be  taken  to  insure  their 
detoxification. 

With  research  in  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  being  reduced,  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  unused  facilities 
arises.  Senator  Mathias  urged  on  Janu- 
ary 9.  1970,  that  the  facilities  at  Port 
Dctrick  "be  given  a  national  mission 
commensurate  with  their  potential."  Be- 
cause the  facilities  are  well-suited  for 
medical  research.  Senator  Mathias  has 
suggested  that  Fort  Detrick  be  used  as  a 
center  for  cancer  research.  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  the  Senator's  proposal. 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems and  hazards  involved  in  maintain- 
ing an  arsenal  of  chemical  weapons  and 
toxins.  Others  also  have  been  concerned 
with  this  issue.  Recently,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me.  the  Scientists'  Committee 
on  Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  de- 
tailed nine  points  that  our  Government 
has  yet  to  resolve  in  its  policies  concern- 
ing chemical  and  biological  weapons.  I 
conomend  this  letter  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  as  a  concise  statement  of 
our  continuing  problems: 

SciENTUTS'  CoMMrrru  on  Chkmi- 

CAL    AND    BlOIXWICAI.    WAaVABK, 

December  16,  1969. 
Hon.  John  R.  Dsuxnback, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  8t«:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the 
SclentUU'  Ckjmmlttee  on  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical Warfare  concerning  President  NUon's 
recent  announcement  on  U.S.  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  policy.  While  comprehen- 
sive in  scope,  the  announcement  was  sketchy 
In  detail  and  consequently  is  subject  to  vary- 
ing mterpretaUons.  In  fact,  many  of  those 
who  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  CBW 
situation  have  tentatively  concluded  that  the 
President's  announcement  would  result  In 
only  very  limited  changes. 

Answers  to  the  foUowlng  series  of  questions 
would  help  greaUy  to  clarify  the  situation, 
and  we  feel  that  because  of  your  Interact  In 


and  concern  about  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  you  might  be  In  a  position  to  pro- 
vide interpreUUons  not  readily  visible  to  the 
prtvaU  citizen.  As  It  Is  this  Committee's  In- 
tention to  produce  for  publication  a  com- 
mentary on  the  President's  announcement, 
please  let  us  know  whether  or  not  you  are 
willing  to  be  quoted. 

1.  Uz.  Nixon  reiterated  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  never  to  InltUte  the  use  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal weapons.  Are  there  also  plans  to  curtail 
the  U.S.  program  of  development,  testing, 
stockplUng  and  deploying  of  nerve  gases  and 
other  agents  and  their  delivery  systems? 

a.  The  President  sUted  that  "the  U.S.  shall 
renounce  the  use  of  ...  all  ..  .  methods  of 
biological  warfare".  Does  this  renunciation 
Include  the  anU-crop  blologlcals,  such  as  rice 
blast  and  wheat  stem  rust?  If  so,  do  current 
plans  Include  the  cessation  of  development 
and  testing  of  these  agenU  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  stockpUes?  Does  It  also  Uiclude  botu- 
llnum  toxin  and  other  similar  substances? 
Will  the  30,000  "Botulism  bullets"  stored  at 
Pine   Bluff    now   be   destroyed? 

3.  Mr.  Nixon  mentioned  that  future  re- 
search on  bloaoglcal  warfare  will  be  conHnod 
"to  defensive  measures  such  as  detection  and 
safety  measures. "  Is  it  thought  within  the 
Admlnl«tr»tlon  or  the  mUltary  that  a  blo- 
logloal  attack  on  this  country  Is  sufficiently 
Ukely  to  necessitate  protective  measure*  for 
the  civilian  popuUtlon?  U  so,  what  specific 
types  of  protection  are  envisioned?  How  will 
protective  systems  be  distributed  and  admin- 
Utered?  When  wUl  the  clvlUan  population 
be  informed  of  their  existence  and  instructed 
In  their  use? 

4.  It  has  been  the  contention  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  biological  weu^are  research  that 
the  devrlopment  of  new  types  of  pathogenic 
microorganisms,  and  the  development  and 
testing  of  delivery  systems  were  a  necessary 
part  of  defensive  research,  since  one  had  to 
anticipate  all  poeslble  moves  of  an  enemy  in 
order  to  be  properly  prepared  for  defense 
agaln«t  them.  Does  the  President's  directive 
on  biological  warfare  include  any  curtail- 
ment of  the  development  of  novel  varletiea 
of  dlseaae-causlng  organisms  or  of  delivery 
systenM  and  dissemination  techniques? 

6.  The  facilities  for  biological  warfare  re- 
search at  Port  Detrick  and  at  Pine  Bluff  are 
said  to  contain  the  most  advanced  equip- 
ment available  for  the  study  of  disease-caus- 
ing microbes.  Are  there  any  plans  to  con- 
vert these  Installations  Into  national  or  In- 
ternational research  centers  for  the  study 
of  communicable  diseases,  or  to  transfer  theli 
administration  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare? 

6.  On  the  dlspoaal  of  stockpiles  of  biological 
agents,  has  any  tentative  timetable  been 
set?  Is  it  planned  to  destroy  the  microbes 
by  heat  or  by  some  other  method? 

7.  H»#  a  definite  timetable  been  set  for  the 
presentation  of  the  Geneva  Gas  Protocol  to 
the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent?  WUl 
there  be  a  qualifying  proviso  excluding  her- 
bicides and  non-lethal  gases  from  coverage 
by  the  Protocol? 

8.  In  view  of  plans  to  continue  the  use 
of  herbicides  and  defoUants  In  Vietnam. 
wb»t  measures  are  being  taken  to  eliminate 
the  risk  of  teratogenesls? 

9.  In  view  of  recent  disclosures  that  De- 
partment of  Defense  officials  have  sometlmea 
disregarded  administrative  and  Congressional 
policy  directives,  what  measiires  will  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  changes  In  OBW  poUcy,  audi 
aa  deatructloo  of  biological  weapons  and 
stockpiles,  are  carried  out? 

Answers   to   these   questions   will   greatly 
belp  the  public  and  the  scientific  commnntty 
to  understand  in  precise  terms  the  Admin- 
istration's plaits  with  regard  to  CBW. 
Btnoenly  yours, 

RiCHAID  NOVICK.  ILD^ 

The  FubHo  Health  Research  Irutttute 
of  the  Ottg  of  Neu)  York.  /no. 
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THE  LATE  JAMES  H.  HAMMOND. 
COLUMBIA.    S.p. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  casouna 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  South 
Carolina  lost  a  great  man  and  I  lost  a 
good  friend  upon  the  death  recently  of 
James  H.  Hammond,  of  Columbia.  S.C.  I 
was  privileged  to  work  with  Jim  Ham- 
mond as  a  fellow  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Senate,  and  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  consider  him  as  a  friend  and 
supporter.  Senator  Hammond,  who  was 
a  native  of  my  home  county,  Aiken,  was 
the  grandson  of  the  late  James  H.  Ham- 
mond, who  served  as  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  as  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  also  served  as  Gov- 
ernor. ^      . 

Senator  Jim  Hammond's  dedication  to 
the  best  interests  of  South  Carolina  led 
him  to  a  lifetime  of  public  service.  He 
represented  Richland  County  in  the 
State  senate,  served  on  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors of  the  Citadel,  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Santee-Cooper  Authority 
and  of  the  city  of  Columbia's  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Commission. 

In  1968.  even  though  he  had  passed 
his  80th  year.  Jim  Hammond  served  as 
a  presidential  elector  on  the  ticket  sup- 
porting Gov.  George  Wallace.  He  was 
active  all  his  life  and  will  be  missed  not 
only  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
which  knew  him  for  his  energetic  in- 
volvement in  public  affairs  but  also  by 
his  family  and  a  large  circle  of  personal 
friends  who  regarded  him  highly. 

Mr  President,  the  State  newspaper  of 
Columbia.  B.C..  published  an  editorial 
noting  the  splendid  record  of  Senator 
Hammond.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  entitled  "The  End  of 
a  Busy  Life."  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tks  End  of  a  Boht  Lxr 
Some  of  the  zest  went  out  of  Richland 
County— and   of   South   CaroUna.   for   that 
matter— when  James  H.  Hammond  died  Wed- 
nesday. 

"Jim"  Hammond  had  a  choice  of  tities,  tout 
he  was  the  sort  of  man  who  had  them  thrust 
upon  him  rather  than  seeking  them  out.  He 
was  "Senator"  for  his  legUlatlve  service  In 
behalf  of  Richland  County.  "Colonel"  for  his 
long  tenure  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  his 
beloved  Citadel.  "Chairman"  of  OolumbU's 
Seequlcentennlal  Commission  and  of  the 
Santee-Cooper  Authority,  "Presidential  Elec- 
tor" on  the  Wallace  ticket  In  1968,  and  "Cap- 
tain" of  the  football  teams  both  at  The 
Citadel  and  (as  a  law  student)  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  OaroUna. 

He  crowded  more  living  into  his  84  yean 
than  could  be  done  by  a  dozen  ordinary  men. 
His  involvement  in  poUtteal,  civic,  historical, 
and  cultural  affairs  brought  him  recognition 
and  appreciation,  but  few  persons — no  mat- 
ter how  intimately  associated  with  him — 
knew  the  fxUl  measure  of  his  contributions, 
financial  and  othervrtse,  to  his  fellow  men. 

He  was  a  "do  It  now"  sort  of  indlvldvtal,  im- 
I>attent  of  needleas  delay  or  selfish  motives. 
Whether  the  project  Involved  the  construc- 
tion of  highways,  the  honoring  of  a  deserving 
dtlwn.  the  pubUcatlon  of  a  Wt  of  CaroUni- 
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ana,  or  the  extension  of  a  helping  hand  to  a 
faltering  but  worthy  person  or  program,  Jim 
Hammond  would  somehow  find  the  time  and 
the  means  to  get  things  moving. 

And  he  himself  kept  moving  until  the  very 
end.  Ever  ready  with  a  quip,  a  bit  of  verse,  or 
an  outlandish  story,  he  brightened  any  gath- 
ering and  delighted  every  audience.  His  close 
association  with  persons  and  places  through- 
out the  stote  would  prompt  him  on  occasion 
to  Jest  that  he  "was  born  In  every  county  of 
South  Carolina." 

Indeed,  his  life  did  touch  almost  every  facet 
and  every  part  of  the  Palmetto  State.  When 
he  Is  laid  to  rest  In  what  Is  truly  "Hammond 
covmtry."  the  Beech  Island  conmiunlty  of 
Aiken  County,  he  will  join  his  grandfather, 
the  James  H.  Hammond  whose  service  as 
United  States  Senator  and  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  Is  recalled  by  his  19th  Century  cry. 
"Cotton  Is  King." 

Both  will  long  be  remembered  by  South 
Carolinians. 


A  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  February  9,  1970 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvanla,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
according  to  my  usual  custom  I  prepare 
and  send  to  the  people  of  the  23d  District 
of  Pennsylvania  a  questionnaire  aa  many 
of  the  complex  issues  of  the  day.  For  the 
information  of  the  Members,  and  in  or- 
der to  make  the  questionnaire  a  part  of 
the  official  Record  of  this  session,  I  am 
presenting  my  questionnaire  in  detail, 
which  will  soon  be  mailed  into  the  dis- 
trict. The  questionnaire  will  have  on  its 
face  a  picture  of  myself  at  the  telephone, 
wherein  I  state  that  again  I  am  calling 
to  ask  the  people  a  few  questions.  The 
remainder  of  the  questionnaire  is  as 
follows:  ,^„ 

FKBaT7ART   1970. 
DEAK    PaiKNDS    IN    THE    23D    CONGRESSIONAL 

Distmct:  We  are  now  In  the  decade  of  the 
seventies,  and  the  Second  Session  of  the  91st 
Congress  has  assembled,  and  we  are  about  to 
commence  voting  on  many  controversial 
Issues. 

As  In  past  years,  I  have  again  prepared  a 
questionnaire  wherein  I  seek  your  views  on 
many  of  the  ocnnplex  Issues  of  the  day,  su<ai 
as  inflation,  Vietnam,  and  drug  penalties.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  take  a  moment  or 
two  of  your  time  and  share  with  me  your 
opinions  on  some  of  these  Issues. 

Results  will  be  tabulated  and  made  known 
to  yourself,  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

Tou  do  not  need  an  envelope  to  return  this 
questionnaire.  Just  refold  It  and  attach  a  6< 
stamp. 

Thanking  you  In  advance,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albext  W.  Johnson. 

congbxssional  qxtesmonnaike 
In  answering  the  multiple  questions,  In- 
dicate your  opinion  by  inserting  a.  b.  c,  or 
d  In  the  space  provided.  Other  questions  an- 
swer "yes"  or  "no."  Your  answers  will  be  held 
to  be  confidential. 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  Vice  President  Ag- 
new's  charge  that  news  media  are  often  par- 
tial and  biased? 

2.  Should  wage  and  price  controls  be  Im- 
posed to  stop  Inflation? 

3  Do  you  approve  of  the  President  using 
his  veto  power  If  he  believes  a  bill  Is  in- 
flationary? _.  ^ 

4.  What  abould  be  done  about  Vietnam? 
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(a)  withdraw  immedUtely.  irrespective  of 
consequences;  or 

(b)  try  to  negotiate  a  settlement  around 
present  positions;  or 

(c)  withdraw  our  combat  troops  as  rap- 
Idly  as  the  South  Vietnamese  can  take  over 
their  responsibility  (the  President's  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  Policy) ;  or 

(d)  Invade  and  blockade  North  Vietnam? 

5.  Do  you  favor  allowing  Federal  police  of- 
ficers with  a  warrant  to  enter  a  house  with- 
out knocking  In  drug  felony  cases.  If  they 
believe  drugs  and  other  evidence  being 
sought  may  be  destroyed  quickly? 

6.  Should  we  reduce  the  crime  for  first 
time  use  or  possession  of  marijuana  and 
heroin  from  a  felony  to  a  misdemeanor? 

7.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Increasing  Federal  aid  to  education;  or 

(b)  reducing  allocations;  or 

(c)  maintaining  aid  at  present  levels? 

8.  Do  you  favor  busing  school  children 
to  achieve  a  better  racial  balance? 

9.  What  do  you  consider  the  single  most 
Important  problem  confronting  the  country 
today? 

(a)  air  and  water  pollution;  or 

(b)  crime  and  violence;  or 

(c)  Vietnam  war;  or 

(d)  Inflation — rise  of  cost  of  living? 

10.  So  that  Industry  will  install  pollution 
abatement  devices,  would  you  favor: 

(a)  granting  tax  credits  for  such  Instal- 
lations; or 

(b)  Issuing  a  deadline  for  abatement  with 
a  fine  for  failure  to  comply? 

11.  Has  the  Supreme  Cotirt  been  too  leni- 
ent In  Its  decisions  on  pornography  and  ob- 
scenity? 

12.  Do  you  now  favor  a  Federal  gun  regis- 
tration law? 

13.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  President 
Nlzon  has  handled  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

14.  Do  you  favor  our  government  selling 
military  equipment  to  Israel? 

15.  Do  you  favor  gradually  eliminating  the 
Federal  farm  subsidy  and  control  programs 
for  agrlcvilture  commodities? 

16.  Would  you  favor  Congress  granting 
home  rule  to  the  District  of  CoI\unbla? 

17.  Do  you  favor  a  four-year  term  for  Con- 
gressmen and  State  Representatives  who  now 
serve  only  for  two  years? 

18.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  part  of  the 
"silent  majority"? 

19.  How  would  you  rate  President  Nixon's 
overall  performance  In  office? 
fair; bad. 

Oomments: 

Name 

Address 


PRESS  CONFERENCE  WITH 
CYRUS  S.  EATON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVS8 
Monday,  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  Americans  who  elicit  more  deserved 
respect  from  their  coimtrymen  than  a 
fellow  Clevelander  who  I  am  proud  to 
know  as  a  friMid.  Mr.  Cyrus  S.  Eaton. 

Many  words  have  been  invoked  to 
describe  Mr.  Eaton — ^words  which  other- 
wise would  have  lapsed  from  our  vocabu- 
laries with  the  passing  of  the  John 
Rockefellers.  Andrew  Camegles.  and 
Henry  Fords.  And  indeed  he  is  a 
magnate,  a  tycoon,  and  a  self-made  in- 
dustrial giant. 

But  Cyrus  Eaton  Is  far  more.  He  Is 
also  a  phllantbTOplst,  a  peacemaker,  and 
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our  country's  premier  emissary  of  good 
wUl  to  Communist  nations.  His  integrity 
unquestionable,  and  his  energy  unlimited 
despite  his  86  years.  Mr.  Eaton  has  now 
turned  his  sights  and  the  devoUon  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  expediting  the 
noblest  of  mens  causes,  peace  on  earth. 
Recently  Mr.  Eaton,  accompanied  by 
his  lovely  and  charming  wife,  spent  8 
davs  in  Hanoi  conferring  with  the  lead- 
ers' of  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
and   embassy   representatives  of   many 
countries  now  stationed  there.  He  re- 
ported his  findings  and  impressions  of 
these  encounters  in  a  recent  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club  which  I  was 
privileged  to  attend.  As  always,  his  com- 
mentary- was  both  perceptive  and  en- 
lightening. Moreover,  many  of  his  state- 
'    ments  were  far  different  than  the  usual 
sterUized  reports  we  receive  about  the 
Vietnam   war   and   the   financial   cnsis 
now  confronting  our  Nation.      ^.  ^   ,, 

I  believe  that   the  views  which  Mr. 
Eaton  expressed  on  this  occasion  should 
be  brought  to   the   attention   of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore  I  would  like  to  include  the  speech 
of  Mr    C>rus  S.  Eaton  in  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues  to  read : 
Press  CoNrE«ENce  With  Ctrvs  S    Eaton 
Mr    Eaton.   When    I   saw    this   snow    last 
night.  I  thought  I  was  in  for  another  catas- 
trophe in  Washington.  In  March  of  1909.  we 
were  celebraUng  the  Inauguration  of  one  of 
our    bovs    from    Ohio    as    President    of    the 
United  States.  I  had  two  motives  for  being 
here    One.   to  do  honor   to   President   Taft; 
the  other  to  keep  an  eye  on  our  railroad  and 
track  systems  here  that  are  expected  to  carry 
a  great  many  passengers;  not  only  be  patri- 
otic,   but    maybe    earn    an    honest    dol  ar. 
through  carrying  the  great  numbers  of  visi- 
tors to  this  great  city    There  were  no  auto- 
mobiles lh«n.  If  you  look  up  the  weather  re- 
ports  vou  win  find  that  Washington  had  the 
ereatest  snowstorm  In  Its  hlstorj— five  or  six 
feet  of  snow,  that  fell  two  days  before  the 
inauguration    So   that    for   four   days   there 
wasn't  a  wheel  turned  In  any  of  the  railroad 
cars. 


When  I  saw  the  snow  last  night.  I  said  It 
will  be  my  bad  luck  again  However.  1  na 
highly  honored  to  have  this  large  group  »t 
distinguished  Journalists  here. 

Sln?e  that  Ume.  1909.  I  have  h«l  «Jcc«lon 
verv  frequently  to  visit  Washington,  both  on 
business  and  to  meet  the  statesmen  in  the 
White  House,  cabinets.  Senate  and  the  House^ 
During  the  same  time,  my  business  financial 
interests  have  given  me  contacts  with  all  five 
continents.  .  .  ^    ,_4., 

Last  month.  Mm  Eaton  and  I  spent  eight 
fairly  crowded  days  in  Hanoi.  We  met  the 
heads  of  stole.  We  met  many  others— Jour- 
nalists heads  of  hospitals,  educators,  and 
•  what  was  highly  useful  to  me.  the  Ambassa- 
dors and  their  stafTs.  'nc>"d"^8  their  mUltary 
attaches  from  many  countries.  Great  Britain^ 
^ance.  Canada.  India.  Poland.  Burma,  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  found  those  visiting  Am- 
TZ^doTS  men  of  great  knowledge  and  great 
understanding  of  the  country,  and  the> 
were  of  enormous  help  to  me.  because  they 
knew  all  the  peraonalltlee  in  Hanoi  and  their 
eccentricities.  . 

We  saw.  In  addlUon.  we  met  one  «i»y  w>th 
a  delegation  from  the  RevoluUonary  Front 
of  south  Vietnam.  So  I  felt  I  learned  a  lot 
about  that  country.  lt»  history,  and  Its  am- 

They  were  occupied  by  Japan  In  1940.  and 
for  five  years  Japan  controlled  the  country 
At  that  time,  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
who  in  my  Judgment  is  a  very  able  man.  waa 
in  contact  with  President  Rooaevelt  Rooae- 
velt  said  to  him.  "Expel  the  Japanew  and 
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we  will  promise  you  complete  Independence 
for  your  country.  He  also— the  Prime  Min- 
ister—was  a  man  who  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations for  his  country  at  Geneva,  and  he 
thought  he  had  made  what  to  him  was  a 
sailsXaclory  arrangement:  namely.  Japan  s 
soldiers  had  been  expelled  He  had  an  under- 
standing that  there  would  be  a  temporary 
division  between  the  North  and  South,  and 
there  would  be  immediately  a  vote  Uken 
which  would  decide  whether  the  South 
would  Join  the  North  or  not. 

Our  Secretary.  Mr.   Dulles,   thought   that 
wasnt    a    good    Idea.    President    Elsenhower 
supported  him  in  that  cause    He  said.  "If  a 
vote  is  taken  at  this  time.  80  percent  of  these 
people  will   vote  to  Join  the  North,  and   to 
have  a  common  leader."  We  gave  the  encour- 
agement—our     Government      did— to      the 
French  to  reassert  their  ownership,  and  their 
domination    of    that    country.    The    French 
Foreign  0<nce  told  me  a  few  years  ago  that 
these  people  asked  for   their  independence, 
that  we  in  France  wouldn't  give  It  to  them 
They  went  to  war.  and  after  10  years  they 
threw  us  out.  even  though  we  had  tremen- 
dgus  support  from  the  United  States,  and  I 
warn  you.  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  the 
United  States,  who  have  gone  Into  this  thing 
without  our  approval  or  without  any  prom- 
ise of  help  from  us 

I  found  these  people  not  especially  Inter- 
ested in  Communism,  but  very  greatly  In- 
terested In  Nationalism.  That  Is  the  ruling 
passion  in  that  country— to  be  independent 
Independent  of  China.  Independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Independent  of  France,  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States. 

My  feeling  is  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
supported  in  that  ambition.  Now  they  have 
reached  the  conviction,  which  Is  shared  by  all 
the  leaders  there  and  by  all  the  people  that 
we  saw  in  many  walks  of  life,  that  this  Ad- 
ministration does  not  wish  to  end  the  war. 
but  Is  making  plans  to  continue  it.  Any  small 
withdrawal  of  troops  is  Just  a  tranquilizer 
to  keep  the  American  people  quiet  who  are 
protesting    That   is  their  conviction 

I  tried  to  persuade  them  to  the  contrary 
I  said  America  Is  a  peace-loving  country.  I 
speak  for  the  businessmen,  and  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  slar.der  that  businessmen  like 
this  war  because  of  the  profit  That  Is  com- 
pletely untrue.  The  businessmen  of  America 
would  like  to  see  this  war  ended.  That  Is  true 
of  people  in  all  walks  of  life— college  people, 
clergy,  farmers,  labor  leaders. 

Well,  they  are  tremendously  well  informed. 
and  they  are  watching  everything  that  goes 
on  in  America.  Every  speech  made  by  the 
President  or  interview  given  by  him  or  by 
Secretary  Laird.  Secretary  Rogers,  someone 
close  to  those  people,  they  come  there  in- 
stantly by  shortwave,  and  are  translated. 
And  I  found  them  extremely  sharp  and  well 
informed. 

When  I  said  America  Is  for  peace,  they  said 
in  effect,  how  can  you  get  away  with  that 
when  your  approprlaUon  for  military  activ- 
ities Is  •80  billion  year,  more  than  the  mili- 
tary appropriations  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  combined— capitalist 
and  socialist? 

That  was  a  little  hard  to  explain. 
They  are  well  aware  of  this.  $30  billion  of 
that  Is  directly  used  In  their  country,  and 
the  rest  of  It  Is  because  of  the  acUvlUes  in 
which  we  indulge. 

I  conUnued  to  press  I  didn't  offer  a  sin- 
gle argument  as  to  why  I  thought  our  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  doesn't  want  to  end  the  war. 
nor  any  reasons  for  It.  1  tried  to  advance 
every  argument  I  could  to  persuade  them 
that  It  was  In  their  Interest  to  get  the  war 
ended,  and  to  {levote  themselves  to  Improv- 
ing their  agriculture  and  their  Industries 
and  the  many  other  things  that  they  need 
to  do.  But  they  are  going  to  be  hard  to  con- 
vince U  our  country  wanu  peace  with  them, 
we  can't  be  half-hearted  In  our  approach,  or 
In  our  statement*. 
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I  think  the  problem  Is  not  Hanoi.  I  think 
us  right  here  In  Washington.  Do  we  want  to 
end  the  war?  If  we  do.  there  is  no  problem 
of  negotiating  There  are  great  exaggerations 
brought  forward  that  they  are  hard  to  deal 
with  There  is  nothing  In  that  Here  I  am.  an 
American  capitalist,  and  they  talked  to  me. 
I   believed   with   great   frankness   and   great 

freedom.  .    . 

Mind  you.  they  have  problems  In  receiving 
a  visitor  from  America,  because  they  not 
only  have  their  own  warlike  activities  to  con- 
cenuate  on.  but  they  have  very  important 
allies  whom  they  have  to  hold. 

China,  with  the  largest  standing  army  m 
the  world  and  600  miles  of  common  frontier 
with  them,  the  Soviet  Union,  a  valued  a  11  y^ 
And  the  military  attaches  of  our  allies 
there  told  me  they  consider  the  Soviet  Army 
the  best  equipped,  the  most  ««»«:»««*•  ^he 
most  modern  army  In  the  world.  And  that 
army  under  the  Soviets  contract  to  defend 
that  country.  Is  at  their  dUposal. 

How  are  we  going  to  end  the  war?  Let  me 
refer  a  moment  to  the  sltuatlon-you  will  be 
asklne  me  questions  which  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  as  fully  as  I  can.  What  I  can't  answer. 
Mrs.  Eaton  will. 

(Laughter.)  ^       .. 

I  would  Just  say  a  word  about  the  situa- 
tion as  I  see  it  in  America.  You  have  only 
to  read  the  front  page  of  today's  newspapers 
to  know  what  Is  wrong  with  America.  You 
win  see  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  branch  of  our  government  is 
raising  $350  million  selling  bonds  yielding 
nearly  nine  percent.  When  you  get  our  gov- 
ernment paying  nine  percent  for  mo^f y- V^" 
are  right  on  the  verge  of  a  financial  crisis 
that  will  be  terrific. 

U)Ok  further  on  the  financial  pages  and 
you  will  see  some  of  our  greatest  prepara- 
tions Floatins  bonds,  triple-rated,  nine  i)er- 
cent  interest.  Companies  that  six  years  ago 
their  three  percent  bonds  were  selling  at  a 

premium.  ^    ___„ 

Now  that  affects  not  only  the  greit  corpo- 
rations but  that  high  cost  of  money,  that  al- 
most complete  scarcity  of  credit,  that  weighs 
heavily  on  a  farmer  who  wants  to  buy  a  new 
tractor  or  on  the  laboring  man  who  wants  to 

build  a  new  house.  

On  the  front  page  also  you  win  see  that 
our  government  is  protesting  against  any 
move  to  bring  our  troops  back  from  Ger- 
many, where  we  have  over  300.000  men  that 
we  are  sustaining. 

How  can  we  maintain  those  military  estab- 
lishments around  the  world  with  the  great 
scarcity  of  money? 

I  was  in  Japan  on  the  way  back.  I  saw 
leading  industrialists,  bankers  and  heads  of 
the  government,  I  asked  them— I  said,  "you 
cant  get  any  money  now  from  America  ex- 
panding your  industry.  Where  are  you  get- 
ting it?"  _ 

They  said  mainly  from  West  Germany. 
They  said  the  German  Industrialists  and 
bankers  are  supplying  us  great  quantities  of 
money  at  eight  percent  but  all  convertible 
into  the  common  stock  of  our  Industries. 

Here  you  have  Japan  and  West  Germany, 
the  two  countries  that  are  forbidden  to  spend 
any  money  to  speak  of  on  military  equip- 
ment They  are  the  tvro  countries  with  the 
soundest  currency  In  the  world.  Does  that 
mean  nothing  to  us? 

Here  we  go  on  saying  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain 300.000  men  In  Germany  at  Immense 
cost  when  we  are  going  bust  over  maintain- 
ing our  military  activities  In  one  little  coun- 
try. ,  . 
Mind  you,  our  treaty  obligations.  If  carried 
out.  would  take  us  Into  43  wars  on  behalf  of 
43  nations  all  over  the  world  that  we  have 
agreed  to  defend.  We  simply  cannot  do  It. 

What  is  going  to  happen?  You  are  going 
to  have  a  revolt  by  the  businessmen  of 
America  who  no  longer  can  afford  to  see  our 
resources  spent  all  over  the  world  In  military 
undertakings. 
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The  great  difficulty  In  which  the  corpora- 
tion labors  today  to  get  money  Is  Illustrated 
by  our  cities.  The  City  of  New  York  yesterday 
noated  a  bond  Issue.  Seven  and  a  half  percent 
on  a  completely  tax  exempt  Issue  and  With 
great  difficulty,  A  few  years  ago  New  York 
City  credit  would  have  financed  that  for 
about  a  third  of  the  cost  today. 

What  Is  the  main  reason  for  that?  It  Is  this 
unwise,  unprofitable  war  that  we  are  carry- 
ing on  in  that  little  country. 

Now  we  advanced  various  possible  argu- 
ments as  to  why  we  are  there  and  why  we 
should  continue  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  American  businessman,  after  visiting 
that  little  country  and  seeing  those  gentle 
people.  I  cant  see  one  single  sound  reason 
in  the  world  for  our  being  there  or 
continuing.  ^  ,   ._ 

I  would  like  to  see  us  do  what  General  de 
Gaulle  did  In  Algeria.  There,  you  will  remem- 
ber, the  war  went  on  between  Algeria  and  the 
French  for  years  and  years,  and  then  they 
started  negotiations  to  end  It. 

Those  talks  went  on  as  they  are  In  Pans, 
getting  nowhere. 

Finally  de  Gaulle  said  he  was  going  to  quit 
this  talk  and  act,  and  over  night  he  decided 
to  end  that  war. 

He  had  to  withdraw  600.000  French  troops 
and  over  one  million  civilians,  some  of  them 
of  the  third  generation,  who  h»d  been  there. 
What  we  need  here  is  not— our  government 
knows  the  facts.  They  understand  the  whole 
situation.  There  Is  nothing  I  can  tell  them 
they  don't  already  know. 

But  what  we  have  to  have  Is  the  courage 
of  someone  In  Washington  to  end  this  con- 
flict. If  it  can't  come  from  the  executive  de- 
partment, then  It  has  to  come  from  the  Con- 
gressmen and  the  Senators.  After  all,  the 
purse  strings— one  thing  they  reminded  me 
of-  I  was  proclaiming  the  dedication  of  this 
country  to  peace.  They  said  there  you  have 
your  Senate  and  your  House,  both  elected 
by  popular  vote  and  yet  you  put  up  $80 
billion  a  year  to  carry  on  war.  That  Ik  a  very 
hard  thing  to  answer. 

So  I  look  forward  to  action  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  that  will  say  we  are  no 
longer  going  to  bankrupt  America  and  con- 
tinue this  drain  In  a  useless  undertaking. 
We  vrtll  see  a  time  when  no  lamger  will  there 
be  any  funds  available  to  carry  it  on. 

Don't  forget,  these  people  are  very  shrewd 
in  international  things.  They  know  what  U 
going  on. 

When  we  say  that  we  want  to  end  this 
war  but  are  making  preparations  to  continue 
It.  authorizing  these  vast  6ums  for  nUlltary 
undertakings,    you    cant   convince    them. 

You  will  be  asking  me  many  questions,  I 
hope,  and   I  will  stop  now,  If  I  may,  and 
await  your  questions. 
(Applause.) 

Mr  HuDOBA.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Eaton. 
For  the  members  of  the  audience,  a  typed 
transcript  of  Mr.  Eaton's  talk,  including  the 
questions    and    answers,    wlU    be    available 
this  afternoon  at  the  club  desk. 

QtrrsrioN.  Sir,  why  won't  the  North  Viet- 
namese let  us  tiptoe  out  as  Senator  Aiken 
suggests? 

Mr  Eaton.  I  don't  think  we  are  tiptoeing 
out  I  read  this  morning  again  that  350  North 
Vietnam  soldiers  were  killed  yesterday  by  our 
artillery.  That  doesn't  look  Uke  tiptoeing. 

The  constant  declaration  from  Washing- 
ton that  as  we  withdraw  our  troops  we  are 
going  to  equip  others— they  would  be  glad 
to  have  us  tiptoe  out  but  don't  beUeve 
we  have  any  Intention  of  doing  that. 

QtJESTioN.  This  may  seem  b  repetition  but 
If  the  problem  In  ending  the  war  lies  In 
Washington  and  President  Nlxon  says  he 
wants  to  end  the  war,  how  come  the  war 
doesn't  end? 

(Laughter.)  ^  ,. 

Mr    Eaton.  Well,   as  Secretary  Ix>ng  said 
to    President   Roosevelt,    did   you   mean   it 
when  you  said  it? 
(Laughter.) 
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Tliey  have  a  museum  at  Hanoi  which  they 
call  the  Revolutionary  Museum  In  which 
they  have  many  things  from  the  revolution- 
ary war  with  France.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
equipment  of  the  French  was  American- 
made,  so  they  have  American  guns  and  all 
sorts  of  things.  But  m  that  museum  the 
thing  they  take  you  around  to  see  Is  the 
huge,  picture  of  the  then  Vice  President 
Nlxon  in  his  visit  to  Hanoi.  A  picture  with 
the  commander  of  the  French  forces  in 
which  the  Vice  President  was  stimulating  the 
general  to  greater  activity  and  persist  In 
the  fight  against  those  people  trying  to  get 
their  independence.  So  with  that  In  mind.  It 
Is  a  Uttle  hard  to  persuade  them  that  the 
President  has  changed  his  mind  and  wanta 

to  end  this.  .  ^, 

Question.  You  blame  Washington  and  the 
Congress  for  continuing  the  Vletnani  war 
Have  Hanoi  and  Moscow  no  responsibility? 
Mr  Eaton.  I  am  sure  that  all  Hanoi  wants 
to  do  and  all  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  help 
them  do  Is  to  remove  from  their  soil  foreign 
soldiers  If  you  could  see  the  dedication  of 
these  people  to  independence,  far  greater 
interest  than  In  communism— If  once  you 
could  persuade  them  that  we  want  to  end 
that  war.  then  all  of  these  questions  would 
resolve  themselves.  It  could  be  done  over- 
night as  DeOaulle  did  In  Algeria. 

Question.  Mr.  Eaton,  do  you  believe  there 
U  a  limit  to  North  Vietnam's  ability  to  pro- 
long the  war?  

Mr  Eaton.  I  am  sure  they  can  prolong 
that  war  and  they  are  preparing  to  prolong 
It  for  five  years,  keeping  In  mind  that  they 
have  the  support  of  every  communist  coun- 
try in  the  world  and  that  they  are  receiving 
from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  immense 
support,  not  only  In  food  and  supplies  but  in 
modem  military  equipment. 

Every  once  In  a  while  we  see— you  know, 
they  have  been  going  on  for  five  or  six  yeais 
Thev  are  about  to  collapse.  That  Is  wishful 
thinking.  There  Is  nothing  In  It.  What  amazed 
me  upon  looking  at  these  statesmen  and 
everyone  was  their  look  of  confidence  and 
resolution.  No  one  is  scared.  Everyone  want- 
ing peace  so  they  could  get  to  building  their 
country  But  any  Idea  that  they  are  any- 
where near  being  conquered  Is  all  bunk. 

Question.  Two  related  questions.  Hanoi  has 
maintained  that  no  North  Vietnamese  troops 
are  fighting  In  South  Vietnam.  Do  you  be- 
lieve this? 

The  second  question:  Averell  Harrlman 
says  he  reached  agreement  with  the  N<5rth 
Vietnamese  in  Paris  In  1968  for  peaceful 
withdrawal  of  troops.  Was  this  mentioned 
to  you  in  Hanoi? 

Mr  Eaton.  Averell  Harrlman  Is  very  highly 
spoken  of  by  everyone  there.  They  think  they 
were  on  the  way  to  a  solution  for  all  these 
problems  but  when  Harrlman  was  replaced, 
they  felt  that  his  successor  had  a  totally 
different  poUcy  and  different  point  of  view. 
I  think  If  Harrlman  had  been  given  author- 
ity he  would  have  settled  the  thing  quite 
early. 

Now  as  to  their  troops  In  South  Vietnam, 
we  have  to  remember  that  for  two  thousand 
years  that  has  been  one  country,  exactly  the 
same  people  in  north  and  south.  They  are 
Just  as  alike  as  the  people  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana are.  Undoubtedly  they  have  troops 
there  but.  of  course,  the  leaders  of  the  Sal- 
eon  government  are  the  three— the  three  top 
men  are  men  from  the  north.  They  were 
men  fighting  on  the  side  of  France  In  their 
civil  war.  So  to  that  extent  they  have  North 
Vietnam  people  there  that  they  recognize 
and  they  are  not  happy  about  It. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  those  men  are  look- 
ing forward  to— I  can't  prove  this— their 
bank  accounts  in  Switzerland,  all  ready  to 
get  out  when  the  war  ends. 

I  think  Harrlman  would  liave  had  a  set- 
tlement If  he  had  been  given  authority  and 
I  think  he  would  have  made  great  progress 
If  he  had  been  allowed  to  continue. 
Question.  Mr.  Eaton,  you  say  the  state- 
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ments  of  U.S.  leaders  are  available  to  weU- 
informed  North  Vietnam  leaders.  Does  a  free 
press  m  Hanoi  relate  these  U.S.  statementa 
to  the  people  of  that  nation? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  doubt  that.  1  couldn't  read 
their  language,  but  I  would  doubt  If  that 
were  done.  I  think  their  Interpretation  of 
those  statements  are  printed  and  commented 
on  and  circulated  every  day,  but  of  course 
they  don't  have  a  free  press  as  we  ha.e  here. 
It  Is  under  government  supervUlon.  The 
man  who  Is  head  of  the  leading  newspaper 
and  in  charge  of  press  relations  Is  one  of 
the  best  men  I  have  seen  In  any  part  of  the 
world  well  informed.  IntelUgent  man.  speaks 
no  other  naUve  language  but  French  and 
Chinese.  A  tremendous  person  In  the  edi- 
torial  field. 

They  haven't  very  much  television  and 
all  that,  but  remember  they  are  at  war  with 
this  country  and  they  observe  the  same  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  that  we  did  In  World 

War  II. 

Question.  On  the  subject  of  prisoners, 
why  does  the  North  Vietnamese  government 
continue  to  resist  all  overtvires  concerning 
Information  on  our  prisoners  of  war? 

Mr.   Eaton.  That  Is  a  problem  that  Is  of 
great  concern  to  America.  I  think  they  are 
going  to  change  th«r  poUcy.  They  told  Mrs. 
Eaton  and  me  that  hereafter  any  letters  sent 
to   prisoners   would   be   deUvered    and   any 
letter  or  message  written  by  a  prisoner  would 
get  out.  but  we  have  to  remember  this,  their 
means    of    communication    there    are    verj- 
limited.  Here   Is  that  little  nation  in  total 
war.   Much   of   their   countryside   has  been 
bombed.  They  can't  get  around  swiftly.  It  Is 
a  great  problem  to  get  letters  in  and  com- 
municate around  there.  They  are  under  that 
very  great  difficulty.  They  are  dedicated  to 
trying  to  win  that  war  and  defend  them- 
selves. I  don't  think   they  have  given  the 
attention  to  the  prisoner  question  that  they 
ought  to  and  they  will.  I  would  predict  In 
sixty   or  ninety  days  anything  relating  to 
prisoners  that  had  been  done  by  other  coun- 
tries, that  win   be  done  there.  They  kept 
reiterating    to    us   that   the    allegations   of 
cruelty  to  prisoners,  lack  of  feeding,  were 
untrue.  They  were  being  treated  Just  as  well 
as  any  citizen  of  North  Vietnam. 

Question.  If  I  may  ask  two  related  ques- 
tions. When  U.S.  troops  are  totally  with- 
drawn will  there  be  any  room  In  South  Vlet- 
(nam  for  freedom  and  independence,  and  what 
would  happen  to  the  anU-communlsts  in 
South  Vietnam  If  we  were  to  withdraw 
quickly,  as  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  Is  the  Identical  problem 
that  De  Gaulle  had  In  Algeria,  which  he  re- 
solved. The  terms  which  they  have  suggested 
that  they  would  accept  at  the  end  of  the  war 
would  be  the  withdrawal  of  100.000  troops 
say  m  sixty  days  and  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  troops  In  eighteen  months.  Now.  in  that 
eighteen  montlis  our  forces  would  stUl  be 
there  for  the  protection  of  anyone  that  was 
threatened.   There   are  certain   people   that 
have  to  get  out.  These  three  men  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  would  they  want 
to  stay  around?  They  are  planning  to  get  out. 
But  you  have  to  remember  that  in  South 
Vietnam   there   are   really   three   groups   of 
people.    There   are   those   who   support   the 
Saigon  government,  those  who  support  the 
revolutionary  force  and  then  there  Is  a  big 
group  m  between.  That  group  In  between,  a 
good  many  don't  know  If  they  are  In  between 
communism  and  capitalism  and  don't  care. 
They  are  not  dedicated  one  way  or  the  other. 
That  very  large  group  would  Just  like  to  be 
left  alone  to  carry  on  their  own  work,  what- 
ever It  Is.  That  Is  a  very  important  crowd  in 
South  Vietnam  and  they  have  to-be  consid- 
ered. 

That  m  between  group  has  no  use  for  the 
present  Saigon  government.  One  Is  they  were 
traitors,  as  they  consider  It,  to  their  country 
In  their  conflict  with  Prance.  Secondly,  they 
have  been  parties  to  bringing  in  soldiers 
from  abroad. 
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Tbey  ur«  highly  offended  at  that^roup. 

I  Mked  thii  question  recently.  U  twe  WM 
an  honest- to- goodness  vote  taken  \tb*re 
every  man  was  free  In  the  south  U>  exprew 
his  opinion,  where  they  were  not  dragooned 
by  an  American  army  or  any  other  army,  but 
ccxnpletely  free,  how  many  would  vote  to 
support  the  present  Saigon  government? 

The  answer,  everywhere,  was  about  20  per- 
cent. The  80  percent  represent  that  In  be- 
tween group  plus  the  Front. 

QussnoN.  With  the  death  ot  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
there  Is  much  speculation  about  who  leada 
North  Vietnam.  Some  say  It  Is  U  Owan. 
Some  say  Che  Trun.  What  do  you  say  on  the 
basts  of  your  visit,  and  who  will  be  his  suc- 
cessor as  number  one  Communist  in  North 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  must  not  be  dogmatic  on  a 
question  of  that  kind,  but  my  opinion  is  that 
there  is  at  the  present  time  complete  coop- 
eration and  understanding  between  the  three 
main  men  In  the  North.  Sometlmaa  a  man 
wlU  be  there  who  Is  Interested  in  bringing  up 
the  local  economy.  You  c&n  say  this  man  Is 
against  war,  or  you  can  see  a  man  directing 
war-like  operations,  and  you  can  say  that  is 
the  side  that  Is  prevailing. 

Each  one  of  these  men  Is  doing  his  own 
Job  in  his  own  way,  and  I  think  there  Is.  so 
far  as  I  could  detect,  complete  cooperation 
and  understanding  among  them.  That  Is  ver- 
ified to  me  by  the  Ambassadors  of  other 
countries,  including  our  own  allies  and 
friends  who  are  there.    / 

I  dont  think  there  4s — we  keep  kidding 
<mraelves  all  the  time  that  there  will  be  a 
tailing  out  among  these  people.  There  will  be 
no  disagreement  among  them  so  long  as  they 
are  fighting  us. 

QxTxsnoN.  This  may  s«em  like  a  repetition, 
but  coxild  you  make  an  assessment  of  Hanoi's 
views  on  Communist  China  from  your  ob- 
servation In  Hanoi?  Do  you  expect  any  change 
In  n^.-Talwan  relationship  in  the  foresee- 
able future? 

Mr.  Baton.  There  was  every  evidence  of 
fairly  generous  support  In  Vietnam  from 
China.  Food,  money,  small  arms. 

I'm  among  those  that  feel  that  the  sooner 
we  get  to  relieving  of  tensions  among  nations 
of  the  world,  the  better.  Some  people.  X  think, 
have  been  saying.  "Well,  there  are  confllcu 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  that 
would  be  for  our  benefit."  Ouz  own  attitude 
to  Taiwan  Is  Ukely  to  undergo  changea  U 
the  present  leader  dlrappears. 

My  grandson  bad  an  Interesting  article  in 
the  New  York  Times.  Pox  Butterfleld.  on  Sun- 
day, which  I  think  he  la  highly  familiar  with 
what  goes  on  there.  And  It  seems  to  me  he 
set  It  up  pretty  well.  That  those  people 
want  Independence,  and  I  think  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  Chiang  Kai-shek  out.  and 
I  don't  think  they  want  to  Join  the  mainland, 
but  I  don't  believe  that  that  is  a  problem 
that  affects  Vietnam. 

At  the  present  time  the  Chinese  are  giving 
everything  to  North  Vietnam  that  North 
Vietnam  asks  for.  North  Vietnam  doesn't 
want  any  of  those  soldiers.  Over  the  yean 
they  have  fought  with  China.  Thoy  don't 
want  any  renewal  of  that.  But  the  support 
that  China  Is  giving  these  people  Is  on  a  very 
generous  scale,  as  Is  that  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  the  same  U  true  of  all  the  other 
Communist  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Ambassador  of  Poland  struck  me  aa  a 
man  of  very  great  ability,  and  with  a  real 
desire  to  see  this  war  settled,  not  with,  any 
animosity  toward  the  United  States  or  un- 
due feeling  toward  the  other  side.  And  that 
Is  true  of  all  the  Ambassadors  there  from 
all  these  cotintrles.  They  think  this  is  an 
unwarranted  warfare  that  ought  to  be  set- 
tled, and  I  think  every  one  of  them  could 
be  helpful. 

Franca,  for  Isatanca,  owned  the  ootintry, 
domliiat«d  It  for  bundreda  at  yean.  llMy 
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would  like  to  b*  helpful.  Of  oourae,  the 
Asiatic  countries  probably  have  most  In- 
fluence with  them,  because  they  belong  to 
the  same  continent.  »»mii>r  ancestry  and  In- 
terest. 

But  whether  It  la  India  or  Burma  or  any 
of  the  other  countries  of  Asia,  I  think  they 
all  want  to  be  helpful  In  getting  this  war 
settled,  and  I  think  our  State  Department 
would  be  well  advised  If  they  would  seek 
the  help  and  support  of  '.hese  people  who 
had  experience  with  this  country,  and  with 
that  area;  but  vanity  keeps  us  from  asking 
any  help  from  outside. 

I  say  that  I  thought  they  were  extremely 
able,  well-informed  men,  who  would  be  con- 
strucUve  to  the  Nth  degree  If  given  a  chance. 
QtrxsnoN.  Did  you  balance  your  talks  In 
North  Vietnam  with  a  visit  and  talks  In  South 
Vietnam?  Have  you  discussed  any  of  these 
Issues  with  the  South  Vietnamese  side? 

Mr.  Eatom.  Only  with  the  repreaenutlves 
of  the  Revolutionary  Front.  A  group  from 
there  came  up  and  I  heard  their  side,  but 
I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  talking  to 
any  of  the  Government  of  Saigon. 

I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  our  soldiers,  both 
officers  and  privates,  who  have  come  back 
after  having  spent  their  two  years  there,  and 
I  take  very  seriously  their  appraisal  of  con- 
ditions In  the  country  In  which  they  spent 
two  years  as  soldiers. 

Question.  Senator  Fulbrlght  had  urged 
President  Nixon  to  send  a  represenUtlve  to 
Ho's  funeral.  Was  It  a  mistake  that  President 
Nixon  didn't? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Well.  I  am  one  of  those  who  feel 
that  any  courtesy  that  we  can  show  to  peo- 
ple of  that  kind  are  wise  and  well  advised. 
I  don't  believe  we  gain  anything  by  being 
rude.  Good  manners  always  pay.  I  think.  In 
any  situation,  whether  It  Is  In  business  or 
otherwise. 

Now  I  think  nothing  better  could  happen 
maybe  than  a  meeting  between  President 
Nixon  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  think  the  Prime  Minister  would  re- 
spond to  meeting  the  President  at  some  neu- 
tral place  where,  without  any  propaganda 
from  people  In  between,  there  was  a  discus- 
sion of  the  real  issues.  In  other  words,  we 
would  be  asking  the  boas  In  each  country 
what  are  the  terms  on  which  we  can  settle 
this?  And  It  wouldn't  be  so  good  maybe  for 
you  Journalists  because  there  wouldnt  be  as 
many  things  to  speculate  about  or  talk 
about,  but  I  have  found  In  the  business 
world.  If  you  get  two  heads  of  rival  corpora- 
tions together,  you  are  more  Ukely  to  get 
cooperation  and  understanding  than  If  they 
refuse  to  see  each  other  but  only  say  mean 
things  about  the  other  fellow. 

QcxsTioN.  You  visited  Japan  on  your  way 
home.  What  do  the  Japanese  think  of  the 
Vietnam  situation? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Japtui  Is  the  one  nation  that  U 
pro^>erlng  out  of  this  conflict,  because  so 
much  of  our  activities  center  from  there. 
Japan's  prosperity  Is  astounding.  Nothing 
Ukeltln  the  world. 

Tokyo  now  Is  a  city  of  twelve  million.  The 
largest  city  In  the  world.  Japan  is  doing  busl- 
nees  on  a  vaat  and  profitable  scale  all  over 
the  world. 

Japan  Is  trying  to  make  up  Its  Dolnd  on 
their  difficult  problems.  One  Is  that  I  think 
they  are  being  urged  to  rearm  with  the  Idea 
thftt  they  wotild  become  a  valuable  ally  of 
the  U.S.  against  China  or  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Those  of  us  who  can  remember  Pearl  Har- 
bor I  think  would  look  upon  the  rearmli% 
of  Japan  as  a  haaardous  undertaking.  I  think 
the  present  government  of  Japan  Is  opposed 
to  that.  I  think  fairly  subtle  pressure  Is  be- 
ing put  on  them  to  rearm  with  the  Idea  that 
they  would  become  an  Immense  ally  of  the 
capitalist  world,  and  It  Is  a  very  dangerous 
doctrine. 
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Many  of  the  people  of  Japan  are  opposed 
to  that.  They  know  what  the  bomb  can  do. 
They  had  an  example  of  It  in  their  two 
cities  that  were  destroyed. 

I  think  Japan,  In  spite  of  temptations, 
ought  to  stick  to  their  policy  of  no  rearma- 
ment and  forget — there  are  plenty  of  sclen- 
tlats  In  Japan  that  could  produce  a  bomb 
but  I  think  they  will  resist  that. 

But  Japan  and  West  Germany  are  two 
countries  that  are  not  spending  money  on 
armaments.  They  are  the  two  countries 
flourishing  most  In  the  world.  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  that  and  see  U  It 
Is  something  that  would  benefit  us. 

QxrtemoN.  Moving  to  the  West,  Mr.  Eaton, 
are  you  Just  as  much  In  favor  of  reunifica- 
tion of  East  and  West  Germany  as  you  are 
In  favor  of  unification  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  you  have  a  much  more 
difficult  problem  there  than  we  do  in  Viet- 
nam. East  Germany  takes  In  a  lot  of  areas 
that  Join  Communist  countries  and  I  am  a 
great  admirer  of  Germany,  both  East  and 
West.  I  think  they  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable, thrifty,  hardworking,  fine  people 
In  the  world,  but  I  don't  think  it  actually 
matters  much  whether  they  are  united  or 
not  as  long  as  they  drive  ahead. 

The  war  destroyed  them.  They  can  devote 
themselves  to  their  agriculture.  Industry  and 
finance.  I  don't  think  It  makes  too  much  dif- 
ference whether  they  are  under  one  govern- 
ment or  two. 

Mr.  HuDOBA.  Before  asking  the  last  ques- 
tion, Blr.  Eaton.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  present 
to  you  a  certificate  of  appreciation  from  the 
National  Press  Club  for  your  service  to  cor- 
respondents In  commemorating  your  visit 
with  us  today. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Eaton.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  here  12  years  ago  and 
I  hope  12  years  from  now  you  will  Invite  me 
back  again. 
(Applauae.) 

Mr.  HuDOBA.  Well,  we  certainly  shall. 
I  would  also  like  to — this  Is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most   redundant  things  that  could 
happen,  but  at  the  risk  of  a  pun,  for  a  man 
who  owns  two  railroads,  here  Is  another  tie. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 
Mr.  Eaton.  Blessed  be  the  tie  that  binds. 
Mr.  HtTooBA.  We  have  lost  the  last  question 
but  I  remember  It,  I  think.  Do  you  plan  to 
give  your  money  away  the  way  that  young 
Brody  Is  doing? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  want  to  devote  much  of  the 
rest  of  my  life  to  promoting  peace  In  the 
world.  Carnegie,  whom  I  knew,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  American  Industrialists, 
dedicated  his  fortune  to  peace  but  with  little 
effect.  I  want  to  be  very  acttve  In  the  cause 
of  peace. 

I  expect  to  come  back  to  Washington  fre- 
quently. I  want  to  see  my  friends  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  In  the  executive 
departments  see  If  I  can't  persuade  them 
that  war  Is  folly  and  that  there  Is  no  point 
In  our  going  bankrupt,  especially  In  these 
wars  that  we  cant  win  and  we  are  not  much 
better  off  If  we  win  them. 

Japan  and  Germany  are  examples  of  what 
can  happen  to  countries  that  are  defeated 
but  yet  have  the  energy  and  the  skill  to  work 
hard  in  their  various  places. 

So  I  expect  to  come  to  Washington:  I 
expect  some  mayors  of  big  cities  will  come 
here  privately  with  me  who  have  their  friends 
In  Congress.  I  expect  the  heads  of  big  cor- 
porations will  come  down  not  for  any  pub- 
licity but  to  talk  with  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  put  up  the  money  to  carry 
on  this  war  In  which  we  are  making  no  prog- 
ress, and  If  we  continue  at  the  present  pace 
we  are  all  going  to  go  bust. 

(Applauae  and  standing  ovation.) 
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A  PIONEER  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  should  be  commended 
for  being  the  first  to  take  such  a  strong 
stand  on  our  increasingly  contaminated 
environment.  President  Nixon,  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  correctly 
expressed  the  concern  of  virtually  every 
American  when  he  said: 

The  great  question  of  the  10b  la:  Shall 
we  surrender  to  our  surroundings  or  shaU 
we  make  our  peace  with  nature  and  begin 
to  make  reparations  for  the  damage  we 
have  done  to  our  air,  to  our  land  and  to 
our  water? 

But  while  the  public  Is  becoming  more 
concerned  about  our  gradually  poisoned 
environment,  the  public  as  well  as  Gov- 
ernment officials  involved  with  pollution 
control,  should  take  note  of  the  individ- 
ual efforts  of  leaders  In  the  manufac- 
turing community.  * 

I  am  proud  to  bring  to  your  attention, , 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  one  such  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  pollution  control. 

Long  before  it  was  fashionable,  Deere 
It  Co.,  of  Moline,  ni.,  realized  that  the 
cost  of  pollution  to  mankind  was  far 
greater  than  the  cost  of  controlling  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Des  Moines 
I  and  Dubuque  operations,  the  company's 

4  manufacturing  operations  are  located  in 

the  familiar  type  of  river  front  "manu- 
facturing sections"  which  sprang  up  In 
the  19th  century  when  water  power  and 
transportation  were  necessary  elements 
in  the  location  of  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. 

The  manufacturing  firm,  which  pro- 
duces John  Deere  farm  tractors  and 
equipment,  industrial  tractors  and 
equipment,  and  lawn  and  garden  trac- 
tors and  equipment,  had  for  a  number 
of  years  equipped  its  factories  with  a 
variety  of  water  pollution  control  de- 
vices, such  as  skimmer  ix>nd8.  Its  com- 
prehensive action  against  water  pollu- 
tion dates  back  to  1954.  Prior  to  that 
time  there  were  no  standards  for  effluent 
discharge  or  standardized  program  to 
guard  against  stream  pollution;  only  a 
general  attitude  that  the  company 
should  not  be  guilty  of  stream  pollution. 

In  1954  several  stories  appeared  in  the 
Quad-City  newspapers  including  the 
Rock  Island  Argus,  the  Moline  Dispatch 
and  the  Davenport  Times-Democrat  con- 
cerning fish  kills  in  the  Mississippi  River. 
Although  there  was  no  indication  that 
Deere  li  Co.  operations  were  responsible 
for  any  pollution,  company  executives, 
spurred  on  by  the  articles,  adopted  a  pol- 
icy which  assured  the  firm  would  "never 
be  guilty  of  discharging  leUial  wastes 
Into  a  stream." 

In  1957,  10  years  before  the  Illinois 
State  Sanitary  Water  Board  adopted  its 
first  set  of  standards,  Deere  b  Co.'s 
stream  pollution  control  committee  set 
down  strict  standards  which  Included  a 
system  for  sampling  and  testing  the  dis- 
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charge  from  each  outlet  and  a  comidete 
review  of  manufacturing  processes  with 
the  goal  of  halting  the  possibility  of  dis- 
charge of  dangerous  chemicals  into 
streams.  Since  cyanide  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  chemicals  used,  a  com- 
plete change  of  heat  treating  methods 
was  instituted  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
cyanide.  Other  changes  were  initiated  to 
prevent  possible  water  pollution. 

But  water  pollution  control  was  not  the 
only  area  in  which  the  compcmy  played 
a  pioneering  role.  The  earliest  company 
efforts  to  control  air  pollution  were  made 
in  the  1920's.  Dust  exhaust  systems  were 
placed  on  grinders  and  cloth  screen  col- 
lectors were  added  to  prevent  a  discharge 
of  dust  into  the  atmosphere.  Since  then, 
cloth  bag  collectors,  wet  scrubbers,  and 
cyclone  separators  have  been  installed  to 
prevent  pollution  from  dusty  areas  of  the 
factory.  Many  other  advances  in  pollu- 
tion control  were  utilized  by  the  company 
including  dust  collectors  in  coal-fired 
boilers,  the  use  of  interruptible  gas  to 
reduce  soot  and -fly  ash  emission,  the  re- 
placement of  seven  old  small  boiler  plants 
with  a  single  modem  two-boiler  plant 
designed  to  curb  any  possible  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  describing  the  most 
ambitious  smd  successful  of  its  pollution 
control  efforts,  I  think  it  fitting  to  relate 
Deere  &  Co.'s  policy  on  such  control: 

All  new  facilities  should  be  designed  and 
constructed  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  water  and  air  pollu- 
tants. Plans  for  upgrading  controls  or  elim- 
inating the  pollutants  should  be  actively 
pursued  in  our  existing  factories.  As  a  com- 
pany we  should  actively  support  laws  and 
regulations  governing  air,  water  and  land 
pollution.  We  should  participate  In  formula- 
tion of  such  laws  by  control  agencies  and 
whenever  possible  urge  that  such  regulations 
be  provided  with  specified  methods  of  meas- 
uring the  contamination  and  published  lim- 
its of  quality  standards.  Regulations  govern- 
ing these  contaminants  should  be  applied 
fairly  and  uniformly,  In  a  manner  which 
would  aUow  industry  to  provide  the  facU- 
Itlea  for  eliminating  the  contaminants. 

This  all-inclusive  good  neighbor  policy 
might  well  be  followed  by  other  compa- 
nies who  are  considered  by  the  American 
public  to  be  notorious  polluters  and  con- 
taminators  of  our  oivlronment. 

Last  year  a  modem  new  foundry  with 
an  annual  capacity  of  80,000  tons  which 
utilizes  electric  arc  furnaces  for  melting 
was  completed  in  the  Quad-Cities.  These 
furnaces  are  equipped  with  extensive 
fume-  and  dust-coUecting  systems  which 
discharge  to  the  atmosphere  through 
high  efficimcy  bag  type  collectors.  The 
emission,  company  officials  say,  will  only 
be  10  percent  of  that  allowed  by  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Illinois  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board,  and  the  air  dis- 
charged is  actually  cleaner  than  the  out- 
side atmosphere.  The  collected  material 
is  so  fine  it  must  be  pelletized  before  it 
Is  disposed  as  land  fill.  With  these  new 
controls,  the  new  foundry  does  not  even 
have  smokestacks. 

The  revered  Journal  of  the  manufac- 
turing industry,  Modem  Manufactur- 
ing, cited  the  smokeless  foimdry  as  one 
of  the  top  10  plants  in  the  country  in 
1969. 

The  magazine's  citation  to  the  com- 
pany follows: 

By  depaxtlng  from  typical  foundry  tradi- 
tions, Deere  has  introduced  additional  dl- 
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mansions  to  the  industry.  Comfort  and  con- 
venience are  offered  to  employees,  vlslton  and 
neighbors.  Especially  laudable  Is  the  blending 
of  the  plant's  smart  architectural  styling 
with  the  urban  site's  attractive  landscaping. 
The  mixture  ctnnplements  the  surrounding 
area.  Inside,  extensive  pollution  controls, 
high  production  automatic  conveyors,  safety 
and  rest  provisions  prove  Deere  is  a  leader 
and  a  winner. 


INTEREST  IN  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT, POPULATION  DISPERSAL 
CONTINUES  TO  MOUNT  NATION- 
ALLY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  recent  newsletter,  I  have  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  rural  develop- 
ment in  the  context  of  the  solution  of 
both  rural  and  urban  problems. 

My  newsletter,  Capitol  Comments,  also 
cited  two  bills  which  I  have  introduced 
which  would  assist  In  population  dis- 
persal: HH.  799,  to  provide  tax  credits 
to  business  and  industry  locating  or  ex- 
panding in  rural  areas  and  H.R.  9586,  to 
provide  for  a  commission  to  study  the 
problem  and  develop  a  national  policy 
to  assure  balanced  population  and  in- 
dustrial growth. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  James  L.  Sund- 
quist,  former  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  an  article  in  the  Pub- 
lic Interest,  reprinted  February  8  in  the 
Washington  Post,  provides  some  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  problem  of  rural- 
urbto  balance. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  and  my  colleagues  in  this  most 
important  subject,  my  newsletter  and  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  are 
placed  in  the  Record. 

The  newsletter  and  article  follow: 
Capttoi.  ComcxNTS 
(By  Joe  L.  Evinb) 

DCFOBTAircX  OT  SMALL  TOWI'  AND  BX7EAL 
aMKMTC*  OBAW8  UrCIBASIMO  HATIONAL  AT- 
'I'EMTIOIf 

The  Importance  of  small  town  and  rural 
development  was  emphasized  again  In  hear- 
ings conducted  last  week  by  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  which  your  Bep- 
resentatlve  Is  honored  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
Officlala  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  among  other  Federal  agenclea 
and  departments,  agreed  In  testimony  that 
the  strengthening  of  small  town  and  rural 
America  la  fundamental  In  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  our  Nation  In  both  rurr* 
and  urban  areas. 

Tour  Representative  has  repeatedly  call 
for  Increased  attention  to  the  problenas  jt 
rural  areas,  pointing  out  that  the  lack  of 
opportunity  In  rural  areas  has  been  a  major 
factor  In  the  massive  out-mlgratlon  of  our 
run4  population  to  crowded  and  congested 
metropolitan  areas. 

In  recent  years  programs  for  rural  areas 
have  been  strengthened  and  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  efforts  of  such  Federal 
agencies  aa  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Soonomlc  Development  Adminis- 
tration, business  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment In  rural  and  small  town  areas  has 
been  accelerated,  creating  Jobs  and  employ- 
ment. In  our  area,  with  Federal  aaaistance. 


—  *««  w  i  rtv^  C 
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^oc..  program,  ot  P-J^-JVomSu:? 
^a  strengthened  "^^^  f^n^J  been  slowed 
The  rate  ot  °"';;'^8^*^'°^  Ti^n"  now 
nationally.  '^f'J,  V^f. J^'^.as  to  small  town 
living  m  ««"°P^'"J^'^ing  urged.  Chalr- 

and  rural  areas  is  "°*  ^;°»nJ»see  Valley 
„.an  Aubrey  Wagr^r  or  tMTenne^   ^^  ^^^ 

Authority   predicted   ma.  generation 

York  City  this  "^r^^^'^^Vwomen  sons  and 
of  talenud  young  me^narul-o^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
daughters  ol  Te'inesseajis  ^^  ^^^^ 

^'^>  '"  ^!^h**t^  nnTa  -orerfwardlng  and 
reverse  path  t^  *ind  a  ^^  Tennessee, 

satislylng  way  oMlfe    •t  ««  t^tjve  has 

TWO  bills  «?'^?»/°"^Jor  role  in  encour- 
mtroduced  can  Pla>  a  maj  ^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^ 

aging  re-"^8""°",,Vil  credits  for  business 
vfde  (or  a  ^y^"™  .f^^'^.^^ding  in  rural 
and  ^n<»-f">^^C*ns  An^er  bill  which 
areas  »»«»  ^Tf "  'Ma^ch  provides  for  estab- 
I  introduced  last  ''"f^"  i^  ._  ^tudy  and  de- 
Ushment  of  a  Co'n^'^'^^^'^l.re  balanced 
velop  a  «»^'°S*LP^"';Iaip^th-a  balance 
L^l^rrur^irrnd't'h^blg  urban  popu- 

^'rur"^;"esen^t|ve    in    a^etter^ -«;  the 

White  House  on  J^^^'.^^^S^st  that  is 
years  ago— said.  J'**  "  ,  guggest^ls  a 
needed-the  new  concept^  ^^J^n  town 
concenuated  e^rt^o  de^'^P  ^^  ^.^g.  a  na- 
lo  Its  peak  °' P*7**=.^,,.  the  small  town  to 
tlonal  campaign  to  ^'  '^^  i^,  ease  urban 
our  new  ^"Vhlf°ng™  wt\%o  manageable 

JL^arin'^'ths^—i 
'-tr:l>f^r -nra^^  -al  areas,  the 
^ckbone  of  America. 


■  From  the  Washington  .D.C.  Post. 
Feb  8.  19701 
I.  s  H.OH  rruz  roa  AMzaic^s  To  D«p«« 
'"  , By  James  LSundqulst, 

,^o«-Former  Deputy  ^^^'^^J^^.^l 

TJl^r:<^T^^^on  f  r«n  the  winter  U- 
sue  of  The  public  imerest.^  ^^,,^^^ 

peoV^^n---^£r>r?"^^e 

L^^r^e  ir^^tal^a- ^nce  Jmbined. 

Where  sUall  "»«y  ""*■  „,,„„^.,  tuey  are  al- 

If  present  trends  <»°'^"!r"     ^f  the  300 

lowed,  that  IS.  to  c=>n"'?"%,^,*^o^  win  be 

million  American.  o^^^^^'tVoportlon  of 

concentrated  on  a  ve^  '^j.^'^Ji  of   the 

the  natlon-s  land  ""^^^"^  _..  cent  of  the 
urban  Land  InsUtute  puce  60  percent 

country  s  Popyxl^Uon--or  ^^'^,^^^. 
sons— in  ]u»t   four  huge  luoan  >«b 

"o"^e  continuous  strip  of  cities,  containing 

to  south  of  W*^_  *  j|ti_a  N  Y  along  the 
million.  *^1  "i^JJ^ es^lar  J  Oreen  Bay. 
base  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  lar  »» 

WIS  some  44  n»""°f,Pt'^  ^Sn^  Bay 
area  and  the  Mexican  ^  ^,    „t^nd 

vUle  to  Biiiaml  and  acroM  the  peniu»u 
T>Amoa  and  St.  Petersburg. 

^<S^  Tthe  remaining  40  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ica^wSl  Uvem  urban  concentration,  too- 
S^blg  o,^   m  this  decade,  t^* '-'K^^^n- 

centrauon.  have  f**"^  ,  .^"^^  J'^^r 
,n«frr.noiitan  area,  over  150,000  grew  iww' 
rrt'^e  ^tl^averag.  of  9  8  Pe-e-*^ 
twe«n  19«0  and  1965  while  the  smaller  arw. 
grew  more  slowly. 

These  trend.,  continued  for  the  next  three 
deS^  w^uld  place  77  per  cent  of  the  oom- 
rSTw  million  Americans  on  11  P*' cent  o^ 
thi    land    (excluding   Ala.ka   and   HawaU). 
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only  12  per  cent  of  the  population  would  be 
?Sde  urban  area,  of  100.000  o' """'f, Jf  P"' 
Ution    Is  this  the  way  we  'T^^^'f  "\*„. 
TWO  questions  are  presented  The  flr.1  per- 
tain to  regional  balance.  1.  it  desirable  that 
populluon*  be   massed   in   a    few    enormous 
"megalopolises    along  the  seacoasts  an^  "»'«- 
s^rls'  The  second  relates  to  rulal-urban  bai- 
lee  , or  more  accurately,  the  balance  be- 
tween   metropolitan    and    nonmetropolltan 
1!^»    u  It  inthe  best  interest  of  the  coun- 
rTanO  '"'Je^fe.  to  continue  IndeJnUely 
the   depopulation   of   rural   and  ^«>'^j-^*'' 
Amerlckand  the  building  of  ever  bigger  met- 
(S^Utan  complexes,  in  whatever  region? 

roaCEO   MIGRATION 

In  short,  the  300  million  can   be  highly 

con"eSrat;d  in  a  /-^'"XL"^  '.^y  Z 
th»v    can    be    distributed    more    eveniy    »» 

am^ng^^ilons  and  cii»Per»^  »^  » -°- ^^^ 
balanced  way  among  large  metropolitan  arw- 
T^ddle-slzed  cities  and  thriving  small  towns 
and  villages.  Which  do  we  want? 

HOW  elch  family  lives  Is  profoundly  in- 
fluenced, even  controlled,  by  the  *»^  c^  "\* 
SJClatlon  Cluster  In  which  It  }»  *'n^«*«J: 
T^e  degree  to  which  population  Is  massed  de- 
TermlnS  the  amenity  and  congeniality  of  the 
Whole  environment  In  which  adults  and  chU- 
dren  live  and  grow  and  work.  It  affects  their 
^nal  efficiency,  their  sense  of  community, 
t^^^eeimgs  about  the  relatlonahlp  betw«*n 
man  and  nature,  their  individual  and  col- 
ipotive  outlooks  of  the  world. 

■^e  impact  of  size  is  most  emphatic  on  he 
live,  of  thVghetto  dwellers  of  the  great  cities, 
of Tou^e  bSt  no  one  In  a  megalopolis  U  Im- 
mune The  resident  of  Scarsdale  or  Wln- 
netka  Is  not  wholly  spared  the  stresses  of  big 
city  life:  the  larger  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  greater  in  strains  and  irritations  of  com- 
rnuu^g  and  the  more  inevitable  that  the  en- 
uronmental  pollution  that  arises  from  pop- 
ulTtC  concentration  will  affect  the  most 
idvlllc  suburbs,  too. 

in  any  case,  the  desirability  of  population 
concentration  must  be  measured  by  ts  con- 
^uences  for  the  majority  of  families  who 
!f?e  at  near-average  or  below-average  evels. 
not  upon  the  few  who  can  Insulate  them- 
selves  in  political  and  social  enclaves 

S^  the  ^estlon  is.  what  kind  of  environ- 
ment do  we  want  to  build'  The  nation. 
Through  Its  government,  has  established  poll- 
cfes  on  matters  of  far  less  crucial  Import  yet 
the  extent  to  which  the  country's  population 
win    b^    concentrated    remains    essentially 

"'Ct'wruld  be  an  right,  perhap.  U  by 
lalssez-falre  one  meant  free  choice  b>  the 
ndlvlduals  and  the  families  that  m^^e  up 
the  population  But  It  Is  far  from  that  The 
movement  of  people  from  smaller  to  larger 
XeHs  to  a  large  extent  though  no  one 
knows   the    exact    proportions.    Involuntary. 

'"Y^ung'S^SVlng  rreely  to  the  cities  In 
search  of%»dventure  and  opportunity  make 
tr?  part  of  the  migrant  now.  but  only  part, 
among  the  rest  are  millions  of  uprooted  dls- 
JS  famine,  who  have  »"le  desire^and  le^ 
nreoaratlon.  for  life  in  large  cities  and  whoee 
Se^UilTuon  I.  often  inevitably  the  city  slunu^ 
Theae  displaced  families  are  simply  forced 
intolhe  nUgratlon  stream  by  economic  forces 
they  cannot  control. 

•n,e  spatial  distribution  of  population  Is 
determined,  of  cour«.  by  the  distribution  of 
Jobs  With  the  exception  of  the  limited  num- 
bers of  the  self-employed  and  the  retired. 
^pxl  are  not  in  reality  free  to  live  Just  any- 
Ke  The  vast  majority  are  employee,  who 
must  live  where  there  are  Job.,  and  the 
Nation  of  job.  I.  not  their  choice^  The  con- 
centration of  the  country's  population  I.  the 
rwult  of  employer-created  Job  pattern,  that 
the  people  have  had  to  follow. 

For  the  moat  part,  employer,  h^ve  not 
been  free  to  create  Job.  Just  anywhere,  either^ 
They  have  been  bound  by  considerations  of 
economic  efflclency-the  location  of  raw  ma- 
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t*rlal«  and  markets,  the  transportation  co«t 
mae  ent?als  of  alternative  »«=atlon.  etc.  As 
a  result  the  basic  pattern  of  population  dls- 
tnbmon  has  been  designed  by  the  play  of 
Icono^c  f^ces.  not  "y  men  acting  raUonally 
as  environmental  architects;  evenU  have 
been  in  the  saddle  once  again. 

Fven    in    the    absence    of    quantltied    evl- 

o[  moving  them  in  smaller  PoP">»"°"  ^f": 
?er,  CoiLnutlng  distance,  ate  obv^"«'> 
longer,  the  time  loss  greater,  the  cosU  mgner^ 
The  flight  of  industry  from  central  cities  to 
7he  suburbs  is  a  reflection,  in  P"^-  °^^^j! 
cost  of   transportation   to  and  within  con 

*"The""c^"of   urban   freeway   construction 

.       H.^rtiv  With  the  population  density 

TZ  areai^ecS.  Lnd  subway  systems  are 

ove?  3W  mile,  into  the  mountains  on  the 
Nevada-California  border. 

COSTLY  CRtTEI-TIBS 

Th«  diseconomies  are  ultimately  measur- 

SH-uiS^^^^  sie  =pc^- 

"»?"^.rSre  waTls  at     -t"^»"«''"^ 
^"S^e'otS:  ra7tor  That  must  ^  considered 

in   any   calculation  ^c--„reconomic'co^! 
urbanization  IS  U^esocUl  and  e    ^^^^^    ^^^ 

^'*"^rma"rs^n  businessmen  from  the 
Smng  reglorHf  the  Great  Plains  and  the 

ffiwest'  .in   the   1950s    "^".^^*°  f^'  ° 
Xmericas    countle.   suffered   a   net   lo«   oi 

^Cme^  lose  their  homes  and  «vlngs  and 
.«uitlea  and  property  values  along  with  their 
equities  ana  PJ^^  ^  associations;  commu- 
most  d«*P'y  ^.V"^,  base  for  public  services; 

every  kind  of  institution. 

Yet  these  cost,  and  losses  are  not  borne  by 
thlm^ry  locating  the  plant,  but  by  peo- 
ple and  communities,  thereby  entering  no 
«n»,  coat-benefit  equation,  no  ones  com- 
Suutlom  o^efflcle^y.  If  ^hey  «l'd  «>  enter 
?^en  calculauons  of  simple  efHclency  would 
nx.  doubt  show  that.  a.  a  general  rtUe   It  Is 
?^  more  economical  from  the  standpoint  of 
["e^hole  society   to  create  ne^  economic 
opportunities  where  the   P«>P>* /"/*'?" 
toiTallow  existing  communities  to  die  while 
muidlng  other  whole  communlUes  from  the 
Jround  up  in  the  name  of    -economic  effl- 

cldicy  ** 

Moving  from  the  physical  to  the  social  en- 
ylroLent.  hard  data  on  disadvantages  c 
I«kle  are  even  more  dlfBcult  to  come  by  Tet 
;^  know   that  as  populaUon  In  general  «s 
concentrated,  w  U  poverty  (large  ghetto,  ex- 
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1st  only  In  large  urban  concentrations)  and 
crime,  drug  addiction,  family  breakdown  and 
every  other  form  of  social  pathology.  It  may 
be  specious  to  argue  that  rural  poverty  is 
better  than  urban  poverty  when  both  are  bad 
enough,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  social 
evils  associated  with  poverty  tend  to  be  mu- 
tuany  reinforcing  when  the  poor  are  herded 
together  In  concentrated  masses — as  studies 
of  public  housing  populations,  for  example, 
have  clearly  shown. 

Racial  tension  and  rlotlnf  are  not  limited 
to  big  cities,  to  be  sure,  but  In  their  most 
terrifying  aspecU  they  seem  to  be.  Perhaps 
most  important  of  all.  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  of  the  ur- 
ban poor  appears  all  but  Insoluble  In  the 
largest  urban  complexes  because  transporta- 
tion systems  Just  cannot  economically  link 
the  inner  cities  where  the  poor  live  with  the 
scattered  suburuban  sites  where  the  new 
jobs  are  being  created.  In  smaller  places,  by 
contrast,  people  can  even  walk  to  work. 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  Is  not  hard  to  ac- 
cept as  a  hypothesis,  at  least,  that  our  larg- 
est metropolitan  agglomeraUons  are  less 
livable  and  eocnomlcaJly  leas  sound  than 
smaller  urban  centers.  Moreover,  what  little 
evidence  Is  available  LUggests  that  people  do 
not  like  to  live  In  unllvable  places;  they  are 
there,  in  substantial  proporUon,  against 
their  win.  A  Gallup  poU  In  1968  showed  that 
56  per  cent  of  Americans  would  choose  a 
rural  life.  If  they  were  free  to  choose,  only 
18  per  cent  a  city  and  25  per  cent  a  suburb. 

FRUSTRATED   FREEMAN 

Over  the  last  decade,  only  one  leading 
figure  In  public  life  nas  made  It  his  mission 
to  sound  the  alarm  on  the  que  tlon  of  popu- 
lation distribution  policy.  That  was  the  re- 
cent Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man. For  the  whole  of  his  eight  years  in  of- 
fice, he  led  a  personal  crusade  lor  what  he 
initially  called  "rural  areas  development' 
and  laier  came  to  call  "rural-urban  balance." 
Before  a  House  subcommittee  In  1967,  he 
said,  'I  say  It  Is  folly  to  stack  up  three- 
quarters  of  our  people  in  the  suffocating 
tteel  and  concrete  storage  bins  of  the  city 
while  a  figurative  handful  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens rattle  tapped  resources  and  empty 
dreams. ■■  And  then  he  got  carried  away:  "The 
whiplash  of  economic  necessity  which  today 
relenUessly  drives  desperate  people  into  our 
huge  cities  must  be  lifted  from  the  bleeding 
back  of  rural  America." 

Freeman's  metaphors  could  be  excused;  no 
one  listened  to  all  his  years  of  sober  pleas 
and  reasoned  argument.  True.  President 
Johnson  gave  him  moral  support  and  him- 
self made  a  speech  or  two  on  rural  develop- 
ment and  sent  Congress  some  minor  meas- 
ures, but  the  subject  remained  low  on  the 
President's  priority  list. 

Aj  for  the  congressional  committees  on 
agriculture,  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  take  some  leadership.  Freeman  could  not 
even  get  them  to  set  up  active  subcommit- 
tees to  consider  rural  development. 

The  nation's  intellectual  community,  inso- 
far as  It  was  aware  of  the  Freeman  thesis, 
treated  It  with  a  disdain  that  blended  Into 
outright  hostility.  A  composite  view  of  the 
urban  intelligentsia  toward  rural  America 
can  be  portrayed,  with  a  touch  of  caricature, 
something  like  this: 

Culturallv.  the  cities  have  a  monopoly,  and 
have  had  since  the  Age  of  Pericles.  Urban 
means  urbane;  rural  means  rustic.  The  the- 
ater, the  concert  hall,  the  museum  are  ex- 
clusively urban  Institutions;  the  country- 
side cannot  produce  the  higher  culture,  and 
those  who  Insist  on  living  there  are.  by 
definition,  both  culturally  unrefined  and. 
what  Is  worse,  content  to  remain  so. 

Economically,  rural  America  Is  destined 
for  decay  the  economic  forces  that  built  the 
cities  are  too  powerful  to  be  reversed,  even 
If  It  were  desirable  to  do  so.  Freeman's 
"back  to  the  farm"  movement  (which,  for 
the  record,  is  not  what  It  was)  Is  romantic 
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nonsense  that  fUes  In  the  face  of  every 
economic  reality. 

Sociologically,  rural  America  Is  a  back- 
water populated  by  misshapen  characters  out 
of  Faulkner,  given  to  choosing  as  their  lead- 
ers men  like  George  Wallace  and  Lester 
Maddox  and  to  hunting  down  civil  rights 
workers  and  Interring  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tallahoga  River.  Politically,  it  is  time 
that  rural  America  got  its  comeuppance;  the 
farmers  have  been  exploiting  the  cities  far 
too  long  through  outrageous  programs  that 
pay  them  enormous  subsidies  to  cut  produc- 
tion while  the  urban  poor — and  the  rural 
poor  as  well — go  hungry. 

Let  the  land-grant  colleges — the  "cow  col- 
leges." that  Is — worry  about  the  Podunks  and 
the  hicks  and  hayseeds  who  live  there;  we  are 
an  urban  nation  now. 

INTELLECTUALS    RECONSIDERING 


This  picture  of  the  rural  areas  Is  not,  un- 
fortunately, wholly  unrelated  to  reanty.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  rural  areas  of  the  country 
are  disadvantaged  in  many  ways:  they  are 
culturally  isolated  (although  their  Isolation 
has  been  drastically  reduced  by  television  and 
good  roads);  they  have  declined  economi- 
cally; their  governmental  and  social  Insti- 
tutions are  often  primitive  and  backward; 
racial  exploltaUon  is  rife. 

But  the  cities  are  not  all  that  superior. 
There  Is  truth,  too.  In  Freeman's  counter- 
portrait  of  big  cities  as  places  of  "'congestion 
and  confusion,  crime  and  chaos,  ponuted  air 
and  dirty  water,  overcrowded  schools  and 
Jobless  ghettos,  racial  unrest  .  .  .  and  riots 
m  the  streets." 

But  there  are  signs  now  that  the  intel- 
lectual world  may  at  last  be  rediscovering 
rural  and  small  town  America  and  looking 
with  fresh  eyes  upon  the  problem  of  rural- 
urban  balance.  Like  so  many  other  trends 
of  current  history,  this  one  was  set  In  mo- 
tion in  August,  1965— In  Watts. 

The  analysts  of  that  explosion,  and  those 
which  followed,  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
problems  they  called  urban  had  rural  roots. 
•■We"re  being  overwhelmed!"'  cried  the  ur- 
banlsts.  "Stop  the  migration.  Get  these  peo- 
ple off  our  backs!" 

So  the  rural  and  the  urban  IntCTCst  may 
have  converged,  finally,  and  it  is  o\|b  of  such 
convergence  that  effective  political  coalitions 
are  born  and  problems  attain  their  place  on 
the  national  agenda.  The  prospects  for  such 
a  coalition  are  expressed  most  sharply  in. 
of  all  places,  the  1968  Republican  platform. 
"Success  with  urban  problems  requlies  ac- 
celeration of  rural  development  in  order  to 
stem  the  flow  of  people  from  the  countryside 
to  the  city,"  reads  the  GOP's  plank.  The 
language  Is  not  vrithout  Irony  for  the  party 
of  small  town  America  and  the  party  that 
enacted  the  Homestead  Act.  The  subject  Is 
treated  under  the  heading  "Crisis  In  the 
Cities ";  rural  development  should  be  accel- 
erated because  the  problems  of  the  big  cities, 
where  the  Democrats  live,  must  be  solved. 
The  leadership  for  a  rural  development 
coalition.  aUo  Ironically,  will  have  to  come 
from  those  very  cities.  Groups  with  names 
like  the  Urban  Coalition,  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute and  the  Urban  League  wlU  have  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  worrying  about  rural 
America  because  there  is  no  mral  coalition, 
no  rural  Institute,  no  rural  league. 

Nobody  has  ever  organized  to  speak  for 
rural  and  small  town  people  In  the  naUon's 
councils  as  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  say,  and  the  Urban  Coalition  speak 
for  city  people.  Farm  groups  exist,  to  be  sure, 
but  their  Interest  U  the  economic  Interest 
of  farmers  as  producers,  and  most  rural 
Americans — whatever  the  definition  of  the 
word  "rural" — are  not  farmers  but  small 
town  and  smaU  city  dweHers.  And  they  are 
not  organized  at  all. 

When  rural  America  Is  saved,  It  Is  clear. 
It  will  be  for  the  wrong  reasons  and  under 
the  wrong  leadership.  But  that  Is  better  than 
not  being  saved  at  all. 
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We  can  begin  by  defining  one  objective — 
to  bring  to  a  halt,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all 
Involuntary  migration.  The  purpose  of  gov- 
ernmental policy,  then,  would  be  to  permit 
people  to  live  and  work  where  they  want  to 
live  and  work;  If  they  prefer  to  move  to  the 
big  city,  well  and  good,  but  If  they  want  to 
remain  where  they  are,  the  objective  should 
be  to  bring  the  Jobs  to  them. 

This  proposal  will  be  confronted  at  once 
by  the  objection  that  some  rural  areas  are 
too  remote,  too  backward  to  be  salvageable 
In  any  circumstances — that  no  matter  how 
much  they  are  subsidized,  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  economic  opportunity.  I  hide 
behind  the  qualifying  phrase;  forced  migra- 
tion should  be  brought  "as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble" to  a  halt,  and  where  a  rural  community 
lies  beyond  the  possibility  of  redevelopment 
(the  Appalachian  "head  of  the  hollow  "  com- 
munities come  to  mind)  then  it  Is  by  defi- 
nition Impossible  to  help. 

However,  the  number  of  people  living  In 
such  communities  Is  far  smaller  than  Is 
usually  believed.  If  one  understands  that  the 
Jobs  to  be  provided  need  only  be  near,  not  of, 
the  community  concerned.  Commutation  is  a 
fact  of  life  m  this  automobile  age  In  rural 
areas  as  well  as  on  Long  Island,  and  mral 
people  commonly  travel  dally  to  Jobs  within 
a-radlus  of  25  to  50  miles.  Circles  with  25-mlle 
radii  drawn  around  small  cities  tliat  have  a 
proven  economic  potential— proven  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  growing  now — cover  the 
vast  majority  of  the  country's  rural  popula- 
tion east  of  the  high  plans,  and  If  the  circles 
are  extended  to  50-mlle  radii,  they  blanket 
almost  the  whole  country  but  for  a  few 
sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  '  western 
mountains  and  the  plains. 

A  population  distribution  poUcy.  then, 
would  seek  to  encourage  an  accelerated  rate 
of  growth  m  the  smaller  natural  economic 
centers  of  the  country's  less  densely  popu- 
lated regions.  To  effectuate  such  a  policy, 
the  present  approaches  would  have  to  be 
extended  In  both  breadth  and  depth. 

First,  they  would  need  to  be  expanded 
beyond  Appalachia  and  the  other  presently 
recognized  redevelopment  areas  to  cover  all 
areas  that  are  sources  of  out-migratlon.  Sec- 
ond, they  would  need  to  be  greatly  Im- 
proved m  potency  so  that  they  have  a  de- 
cUlve  impact  upon  the  migration  stream. 
Present  federal  programs  are  limited  to 
public  Investment — roads,  hospitals,  voca- 
tional training  schools  and  so  on— to 
strengthen  the  "Infrastructure"  of  the  non- 
metropolltan areas,  and  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees to  encourage  private  Investment.  To 
these  would  have  to  be  added  the  poUcy 
instrument  of  tax  Incentives  that  has  proved 
so  effective  In  stimulating  and  channeling 
investment  both  for  war  production  and  for 
peacetime  economic  growth.  If  an  extra  In- 
vestment tax  credit  were  avaUable  for  de- 
fined types  of  new  Industry  located  In  the 
places  where  the  national  population  dis- 
tribution poUcy  called  for  it  to  be  located, 
then  Jobs  would  be  created  where  the  peo- 
ple are  rather  than  in  places  to  which  they 
have  to  migrate. 

WRITING  THE  LANGUAGE 

The  rub  will  come,  of  course,  when  Con- 
gress begins  to  write  the  language  defining 
exactly  the  places  eligible  for  benefits. 
Growth  centers  that  serve  areas  of  out-ml- 
gratlon  would  have  to  be  Included  among 
the  beneficiaries  even  though  the  centers 
themselves  were  areas  of  in-mlgratlon.  But 
only  up  to  a  certain  point.  A  cutoff  popula- 
tion figure  would  have  to  be  established  at 
the  point  where  a  growth  center  is  con- 
sidered to  have  grown  large  enough,  or  at 
least  to  be  able  to  attain  Its  further  growth 
under  Its  own  power. 

But  given  the  old-fashioned  booster  psy- 
chology that  stUl  conditions  the  thinking 
of  the  leadership  of  even  the  largest  cities. 
Congress  wlU  find  It  difficult  to  designate 
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MIT  »re».  wn  th«  New  Tort  City  »«•.  •• 
one  that  I.  deetlned-U  '^"o^,  P^ilf^J^ 
bring  It  about— to  rtop  growing.  T°J^ 
community  influentlaU.  bigger  and  bl«er 
«un  mean  greater  and  greater  and  rl<Aer 
Snd  richer.  A  populaUon  dUtrlbuUon  poUcy 
may  therefore  ultimately  have  to  await  a 
major  ahlft  in  the  naUonal   peycholo«y. 


CAN  ANYONE  RUN  A  CTTY? 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  N«w  ToaK 
IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITKD  OTATM 
Monday.  February  9.  1970 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  many 
of  our  ciUes  are  becoming  places  thAt 
people  only  want  to  escape  from.  The 
problems  of  race.  poUuUon.  overcrowd- 
ing and  shrinking  tax  base  have  grown 
greater  with  each  passing  jearjind  no 
quick  soluUons  are  in  sight.  The  laat 
Several  years  have  seen  a  fair  °;jfber 
of  resignaUons  by  big  city  mayors  be- 
?IuS?S^elr  confessed  inability  to  srtve 
their  citizens-  problems.  Attempts  by  city 
dweUers  to  escape  city  problems  by  mov- 
5ig  to  the  suburbs  have  not  been  wholly 
successful,  since  experience  has  shown 
that  the  city  problems  f  oUow  the  migra- 
Uon  of  people  to  the  suburbs^ 

G'js  Tyler  assistant  president  of  tne 
IntemaUonai  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Umon.  has  written  an  interestu^articl^ 
published  m  the  November  8.  1969.  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Review,  discussmg  Uie 
DliKht  of  the  cities  and  proposaig  a  New 
Cities"  to  the  City  problems.  I  ask  vman^ 
mous  consent  that  the  arUcle  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  .,*,^i, 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rbcoro. 
asf(41ows: 

Can  Axyonz  Rttn  a  Cttt? 
(By  Ous  Tyler) 
can  anyone  run  a  city?  For  score*  of  c«n. 
dldates  who  have  run  for  municipal  office 
acroM  the  naUon  this  week,  the  reply  oD- 
Tloualy  la  a  rhetorical  yea.  But  If  we  are  to 
ludge  by  the  experience,  of  many  «na,yort 
wh^  terma  haw  brought  nothing  but  fail- 
ure and  despair,  the  anawer  must  be  no. 
•Our  aaeodatlon  baa  had  a  tremendous  caa- 
ualty  list  in  the  past  year."  not*d  Terry  D. 
Schrunk.  mayor  of  PortUnd,  Oregon,  and 
president  of  the  D.8  Conference  of  Mayors. 
•When  we  went  home  from  Chicago  "^}^' 
we  had  designated  thirty-nine  mayors  to  stt 
to  places  of  leadership.  .  .  .  Today,  nearly 
half  of  them  are  either  out  of  office  or  going 
out  .  most  of  them  by  their  own  dedalon 
not  to  run  agato."  Since  that  statement,  two 
of  the  beet  mayors  to  the  country— Jerome 
p  Cavanagh  of  Detroit  and  Richard  O.  L«e 
of  New  Haven— have  chosen  not  to  run  again. 
Why  do  mayors  want  out?  Because,  saya 
Mayor  Joaeph  M.  Barr  of  Plttaburgh.  "the 
problems  are  almost  insurmountable.  Any 
mayor  who's  not  fnistrated  Is  not  thinking." 
Thomas  O.  Currlgan.  former  mayor  of  Den- 
ver havtog  chucked  It  all  in  mid-term,  says 
he  hopM  "to  heaven  the  cities  are  not  un- 
governable, (butl  there  are  some  frightening 
aspects  that  would  lead  one  to  at  leaat 
think  along  tbeae  Unea."  Tb*  scholarly  Mayor 
Arthur  NaftaUn  of  MtoneapoUs  adds  hU 
testimony:  "Increaalngly.  the  central  dty  U 
\mable  to  meet  Its  problema.  The  fragmen- 
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taUon  of  authority  Is  such  that  there  Unt 
much  a  dty  can  decide  anymore:  It  can't 
deal  effecUvely  with  educaUon  or  homing" 
Above  all.  the  city  cannot  handle  race. 
Cavanagh,  Naftalln.  and  Lee— dedicated  Ub- 
eral  doers  all— were  riot  victims.  Mayor  A.  W. 
Sorensen  of  Omaha  had  to  confess  that  after 
he'd  "gone  through  three-and-a-half  years 
to  this  racial  business."  he'd  had  It. 

Although  friction*  over  race  relations 
often  Ignite  tirban  explosives,  the  clUes  of 
America— and  the  world— are  proving  un- 
governable even  where  they  are  ethnically 
homogeneous.  Tokyo  Is  in  hara-kiri,  though 
racially  pure.  V  Thant,  in  a  statement  to 
the  U.N.'s  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
presented  the  urban  problem  as  world-wide: 
"In  many  countries  the  housing  sltuaUon 
verges  on  disaster.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  de- 
veloping world,  the  city  Is  falling  badly  " 

What  Is  the  universal  malady  of  cities? 
The  disease  Is  density  Where  cities  foresaw 
density  and  planned  accordingly,  the  sltua- 
Uon Is  bad  but  tolerable.  Where  exploding 
populations  hit  unready  urban  areas,  they 
are  in  disaster  Where  ethnic  and  political 
conflict  add  further  disorder,  the  disease 
apMars  terminal. 

Some  naturalists.  In  the  age  of  urban 
crisis,  have  begun  to  study  density  as  a  dU- 
ease.  Crowded  rats  grow  bigger  adrenals, 
pouring  out  their  Juices  In  fear  and  fury. 
Crammed  cats  go  through  a  "Fascist"  trans- 
formation, with  a  "despot"  at  the  top. 
"pariahs"  at  the  bottom,  and  a  general  mal- 
'  alse  m  the  community,  where  the  cats,  ac- 
cording to  P.  Leyhausen,  "seldom  relax,  they 
never  look  at  ease,  and  there  U  continuous 
hissing,  growling,  and  even  fighting." 

How  dense  are  the  clUes?  The  seven  out  of 
every  ten  Americans  who  live  in  cities  occupy 
only  1  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
country.  In  the  central  city  the  situation  Is 
tighter,  and  In  the  Inner  core  it  la  tightest. 
If  we  all  lived  as  crushed  as  the  blacks  In 
Harlem,  the  total  population  of  America 
could  be  squeezed  Into  three  of  the  five  bor- 
oughs of  New  York  City. 

This  density  Is.  In  part,  a  product  of  total 
populaUon  explosion.  At  some  point  the 
whole  Earth  will  be  as  crowded  as  Harlem— or 

^rorse unless  we  control  births.  But.  right 

now,  our  deformity  U  due  less  to  overall 
popiUatlon  than  to  the  lopsided  way  In  which 
we  grow  In  the  IQSCs.  half  of  all  the  coun- 
ties m  the  U.S.  actually  lost  population;  In 
the  1960b,  foxir  state*  lost  population.  Where 
did  these  people  go?  Into  cities  and  metro- 
poUtan  states  By  the  year  2000.  we  wUl  have 
an  additional  100  million  Americans,  almost 
all  of  whom  will  end  up  in  the  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  flow  of  the  population  from  soil  to 
city  has  been  underway  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, turning  what  was  once  a  rural  nation 
Into  an  urban  one  by  the  early  1900i.  Like- 
wise, the  flow  from  dty  to  suburb  has  been 
underway  for  almost  half  a  centiiry.  "We 
shall  solve  the  city  problem  by  leaving  the 
city."  advised  Henry  Ford  In  a  hlgh-mtoded 
blurb  for  his  fllwer.  But.  to  the  past  decade, 
the  flow  has  become  a  flood  Modem  know- 
how  dispossessed  millions  of  farmers,  setting 
In  moUon  a  mas*  migration  of  ten  million 
Americans  from  rural,  often  backward,  heav- 
ily black  and  Southern  countlea  to  the  cities. 
They  carried  with  them  all  the  upset  of  the 
uprooted,  with  Its  Inherent  ethnic  and  eco- 
nomic conflict.  American  cities,  like  Roman 
dvlllMktlon.  were  hit  by  tidal  waves  of  mod- 
em Vandals.  Under  the  impact  of  this  new 
rural-push/urban-pull,  distressed  city  dwell- 
ers started  to  move — then  to  run — out.  Hence, 
the  newest  demographic  dynamic:  urban- 
push  and  suburban -pull.  In  the  1940*.  half 
the  metropolitan  Increase  was  to  the  sub- 
urb*; in  the  1950*.  It  was  two-thirds;  In  the 
1960s,  the  central  dUes  stopped  growing 
while  the  sulmrb*  boomed. 
Not  only  people  left  the  central  dtr.  but 
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Jobe.  too.  thereby  creating  a  whole  new  set  of 
economic  and  logistics  problems.  Industrial 
planu  (the  traditional  economic  ladder  for 
new  ethnic  populaUons)  began  to  flee  the 
city  m  search  of  space  for  factories  with 
modem  horlBontal  layouts.  Between  1946  and 
1966,  63  per  cent  of  all  new  Industrial  build- 
ing took  place  ouUlde  the  core.  At  present. 
76  to  80  per  cent  of  new  Jobs  In  trade  and 
industry  are  situated  on  the  metropolitan 
frtoge.  In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
from  1961  to  1968.  127.753  new  Jobs  were 
located  In  the  dty  while  more  than  three 
Umes  thai  number  (387,873)  were  located  to 
the  suburbs.  In  the  Philadelphia  metropolis, 
the  city  lost  49,461  Jobs,  while  the  suburb* 
gained  215.296.  For  the  blue-collar  worker 
who  could  afford  to  move  to  the  suburbs  or 
who  could  commute  (usually  by  car)  there 
were  Jobs  For  those  who  were  stuck  In  the 
city,  the  alternative*  were  work  \n  small 
competitive  plants  hungry  for  cheap  Ubor 
and  no  work  at  all. 

Ironically,  the  worthwhile  Jobs  that  did 
locate  In  the  cities  were  precisely  those  most 
unsulted  for  people  of  the  Inner  core,  name- 
ly, white-collar  clerical,  administrative,  and 
executive  positions.  These  Jobs  locate  in  hlgh- 
rtse  office  buildings  with  their  vertical  com- 
plexes of  cubicles,  drawing  to  them  the  more 
affl\l*nt  employees  who  live  In  the  outskirts 
and  suburb*. 

The  dlsallocatlon  of  employment,  calling 
for  dally  commuter  migrations,  baa  helped 
turn  the  automobile  from  a  solution  Into  a 
problem,  as  central  cities  have  become  strick- 
en with  autolmmoblllty:  In  mldtown  New 
York,  the  vehicular  pace  has  been  reduced 
from  11.6  mph  In  1907  to  6  mph  In  1963.  To 
break  the  traffic  Jam.  cities  have  built  high- 
ways, garages,  and  parking  lots  that  eat  up 
valuable  (once  taxable)  space  In  their  busy 
downtowns:  56  per  cent  of  the  land  in  cen- 
tral Los  Angeles,  50  per  cent  In  Atlanta.  40 
per  cent  In  Boston.  30  per  cent  In  Denver. 
All  these  "improvemenU."  however,  encour- 
age more  cars  to  come  and  go.  leaving  the 
central  city  poorer,  not  better. 

Autos  produce  auto-lntoxlcatlon :  poison- 
ing of  the  air.  While  the  car  Is  not  the  only 
offender  (Industry  causes  about  18  per  cent 
of  pollution:  electric  generators.  12  i?er  cent; 
space  heaters.  6  per  cent;  refuse  disposal. 
2.5  per  cent) .  It  Is  the  mato  menace  spewtog 
forth  60  per  cent  of  all  the  atmospheric 
filth.  In  1966,  a  temperature  inversion  in  New 
York  City— fatefully  coinciding  with  a  na- 
tional conference  on  air  pollution— brought 
on  eighty  deaths.  In  1962,  In  London,  4.000 
people  died  during  a  similar  atmospheric 
phenomenon. 

The  auto  also  helped  to!  kill  mass  transit. 
the  rational  solution  to  the  commuter  prob- 
lem The  auto  drained  railroads  of  passen- 
gers- to  make  up  the  lo*s,  the  railroad* 
boosted  fare*;  a*  fare*  went  up.  more  pas- 
sengers turned  to  autos;  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcy, lines  fell  behtod  in  upkeep,  drivtog 
pasaengers  to  anger  and  more  autos.  Between 
I960  and  1963,  a  dozen  line*  quit  the  pas- 
senger business;  of  the  500  Intercity  trains 
stUl  in  operaUon,  fifty  have  appUed  to  the 
ICC  for  disconttouance.  Meanwhile,  many 
treat  their  passengers  as  If  they  were 
freight. 

Regional  planners  aaw  this  coming  two 
generations  ago  and  propoeed  networks  of 
mass  transportation.  But  the  auto  put  to- 
gether Its  own  lobby  to  decide  otherwise: 
auto  manufacturers,  oil  companies,  road 
builders,  and  politicians  who  depend  heavily 
on  the  constmctlon  todustry  for  campaign 
contributions. 

The  auto  U  even  falUng  m  its  traditional 
weekend  role  as  the  means  to  get  away.  On 
a  hot  August  weekend  this  year.  Jones  Beach 
had  to  close  down  for  a  full  hour,  because 
eOOOO  cars  tried  to  get  into  parking  lots 
with  a  ci4>aclty  of  24.000.  The  cars  moved 
on  to  the  Robert  Moaea  State  Park  and  so 
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januned  the  6.000-car  lot  there  as  to  force 
a  two-hour  shutdown. 

Overcrowdtog  of  the  recreation  spots  la  due 
not  only  to  more  people  with  more  cars  but 
to  the  pollution  of  waters  by  the  dumping 
of  garbage — another  by-product  of  metropoli- 
tan density. 

Viewed  In  the  overall,  our  larger  metrc^w- 
llses  with  their  urban  and  suburban  areas 
are  repeating  the  gloomy  evolution  of  our 
larger  cities.  When  Greater  New  York  was 
composed  of  Manhattan  (then  New  York) 
and  the  four  surrounding  boroughs,  the  Idea 
was  to  establish  a  balanced  city:  a  crowded 
center  surrounded  by  villages  and  farms.  In 
the  end,  all  New  York  became  cltlfled.  Like- 
wise, the  entire  metropolitan  area  Is  becom- 
ing urbanized  with  the  suburbanite  tocreas- 
tngly  caught  up  in  the  city  tangle. 

The  flow  from  city  to  suburb  does  not. 
surprisingly,  relieve  crowding  within  the  cen- 
tral city,  even  In  those  cases  where  the  city 
population  Is  no  longer  growing.  The  same 
number  of  people — especially  In  the  poor 
areas — have  fewer  places  to  live.  In  recent 
years,  some  12,000  buildings  that  once  housed 
about  60,000  families  In  New  York  City  have 
been  abandoned,  with  tenants  being  dls]>os- 
sessed  by  derelicts  and  rats;  3,000  more  build- 
ings are  expected  to  be  abandoned  this  year. 
The  story  of  these  buildings,  in  a  city  such 
as  New  York,  reads  like  a  Kafkaesque  comedy. 
For  the  city  to  tear  down  even  one  of  these 
menaces  tovolves  two  to  four  years  of  red 
tape;  to  get  possession  of  the  land  takes 
another  two  to  four  years.  Meanwhile,  the 
wrecks  are  Inhabited  by  human  wrecks  pre- 
paring their  meals  over  Stemo  cans  that  reg- 
ularly set  fire  to  the  buildings.  By  law.  the 
flre  department  Is  then  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  risking  men's  lives  to  put  out 
the  fire,  which  they  usually  can  do.  However, 
when  the  flames  g^t  out  of  hand,  other 
worthy  buildings  are  gutted,  leavtog  whole 
blocks  of  charred  skeletons — victims  of  the 
quiet  riot. 

Other  dwellings  are  being  torn  down  by 
private  builders  to  make  way  for  high-rise 
luxury  apartment*  and  commercial  struc- 
tures. Public  action  has  destroyed  man 
housing  than  has  been  built  in  all  federally 
aided  programs.  As  a  result,  the  crowded 
are  more  crowded  than  ever.  Rehabllltaaon 
instaad  of  renewal  doesn't  work.  New  York 
City  tried  it  only  to  discover  that  rehabilita- 
tion costs  $38  a  square  foot — a  little  more 
than  new  luxury  housing. 

The  result  of  all  this  housing  decay  and 
destruction  (plus  FHA  money  to  encour- 
age more  affluent  whites  to  move  to  the 
suburbs)  has  been,  says  the  NaUonal  Ocnn- 
mlsslon  on  Urban  Problems,  "to  Intensify 
racial  and  economic  stratlfloatlon  of  Amer- 
ica's urban  areas." 

While  ghetto  cores  turn  toto  ghost  towns, 
the  ghetto  fringes  flare  out.  The  crime  that 
ooses  through  the  sores  of  the  diseased  slum 
chases  away  old  neighbors,  a  few  of  whom 
can  make  It  to  the  suburbs;  the  rest  seek 
refuge  In  the  "urban  villages"  of  the  low-In- 
come whites.  ClUes  become  denser  and  tenser 
than  they  were.  In  the  i>rocess,  these  popu- 
lous centers  of  dvlUzaUon  become — like  Eu- 
rope during  the  Dark  Ages— the  bloody  soil 
on  which  armed  towns  wage  their  inevitable 
wars  over  a  street,  a  building,  a  hole  In  the 
wall.  Amid  this  troubled  terrain,  the  free- 
lance crinxlnal  adds  to  the  anarchy. 

All  these  problems  (plus  welfare,  sdioollng, 
and  militant  umons  of  munldpcU  employees) 
hit  the  mayors  at  a  time  when,  according  to 
the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
"there  Is  a  crisis  of  urban  government  fi- 
nance .  .  .  rooted  to  oondlUons  that  will  not 
disappear  but  threaten  to  grow  and  spread 
r^ldly."  The  "roots"  of  the  "crisis"?  The 
mayor  starts  with  a  historic  heavy  debt  bur- 
den. His  power  to  tax  and  borrow  la  often 
tethered  by  a  rural-minded  state  legislature. 
Be  ha*  lost  many  of  the  dty's  wealthy  payen 
to  tlia  caburbs.  His  levies  on  property  (ooaU 
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homes)  and  sales  are  prodding  Mr.  Middle 
to  a  tax  revolt.  The  bigger  (richer)  the  city  is, 
the  worse  off  It  Is.  As  populaUon  tocreasee, 
per  capita  cost  of  running  a  dty  goes  up — not 
down;  density  makes  for  frictions  that  de- 
mand expensive  social  lubricants.  Munlj 
paliUes  of  100,000  to  299,000  spend  $14.60. 
person  on  police;  those  of  300,000  to  490,t 
spend  $18.33;  and  those  of  600,000  to  one 
million  spend  $21.88.  New  York  <^ty  spends 
$39.83.  On  hospltallaatlon,  the  first  two  cate- 
gories spend  $5  to  $8  per  person;  those  over 
600.000  spend  $12.54;  New  York  spends  $55.19. 
Expanding  the  economy  of  a  city  does  not 
solve  the  problem;  It  makes  it  worse.  Several 
scholarly  studies  have  come  up  with  this 
piece  of  empiric  pessimism:  if  the  gross  In- 
come of  a  city  goes  up  100  per  cent  revenue 
rises  only  90  per  cent,  and  expenditures  rise 
110  per  cent.  ConsequenUy,  when  a  dty's 
economy  grows,  the  dty's  budget  Is  In  a  worse 
fix  than  before.  This  diseconomy  of  bigness 
and  richness  applies  even  when  dUes  merely 
limit  themselves  to  prior  levels  of  services. 
But  dtlee,  unable  to  cling  to  this  inadequate 
past,  have  had  to  step  up  services  to  meet 
the  rising  expectaUons  of  city  dwellers. 

The  easy  out  for  a  mayor  Is  to  demand 
that  the  federal  coffers  take  over  cost  or  hand 
over  money.  But  is  that  the  real  answer? 
The  federal  tocome  tax  as  presently  levied 
falls  most  heavily  on  an  already  embittered 
middle  class — our  alienated  majority.  Unable 
to  push  this  group  any  harder  and  unwilling 
to  "soak  the  rich,"  an  adminlstraUon,  such 
as  President  Nixon's,  comes  up  with  revenue- 
sharing  toothpicks  with  which  to  shore  up 
mountains.  Nixon  has  proposed  half  a  billion 
for  next  year  and  $5-blllion  by  1975,  while 
urban  experts  see  a  need  for  $20-  to  $50- 
blUlon  each  year  for  the  next  decade.  A  Sen- 
ate committee  beaded  by  Senator  Abe  Rlbl- 
coff  calls  for  a  cool  trillion. 

But  even  If  a  trillion  were  forthcoming.  It 
might  be  unable  to  do  the  Job.  To  build,  a 
city  must  rebuild:  bulldoze  buildings,  re- 
direct highways,  clear  for  mass  transporta- 
Uon,  remake  streets — a  tough  task.  But  even 
tougher,  a  city  must  bulldoze  people  who  are 
rigldlfled  to  resistant  economic  and  political 
enclaves.  The  total  undertaking  could  be 
more  difficult  than  resurrecting  a  Phoenix 
that  was  already  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
ashes. 

What  powers  does  a  mayor  bring  to  these 
complex  problems?  Very  few.  Many  clUes 
h&ve  a  weak  mayor  setup,  making  him  little 
more  than  a  figurehead.  If  he  has  power,  he 
lacks  money.  If  he  has  power  and  money,  he 
must  find  real — not  symbolic — solutions  to 
problems  in  the  context  of  a  density  that 
turns  "successes"  Into  failures.  If  a  mayor 
can,  miraculously,  come  up  with  compre- 
hensive plans,  they  will  have  to  Indude  a 
region  far  greater  than  the  central  city 
where  he  reigns. 

A  mayor  must  try  to  do  all  this  to  an  era 
of  poUUcal  retribalism,  when  communities 
are  demandtog  more,  not  less,  say  over  the 
governance  of  their  little  neighborhoods.  In 
this  hour,  when  regional  government  is 
needed  to  cope  with  the  many  problems  of 
the  metropolitan  area  as  a  unity,  the  popular 
mood  Is  to  break  up  and  return  power  to 
those  warring  factions — racial,  economic,  re- 
ligious geograiphic — that  have  In  numerous 
cases  turned  a  city  Into  a  no  man's  land. 

Is  there  then  no  hope?  There  Is — if  we 
putter  less  within  present  ciUes  and  start 
planning  a  national  push-pull  to  decongest 
urban  America.  Our  answer  is  not  to  new 
mayors  but  In  new  cities;  not  In  urban  re- 
newal but  In  urban  "newal,"  to  use  planner 
Charles  Abram's  felldtous  word. 

We  cannot  Juggle  the  70  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  aroimd  on  1  per  c^t  of  the 
land  area  to  solve  the  urban  mess.  We  are 
compelled  to  think  In  terms  of  new  towns 
and  new  clUes  planned  for  placement  and 
structure  by  public  action  with  public  funds. 
"All  of  the  urbanologlsts  agree,"  reported 
Time  amidst  the  1967  riot  months,  "that  one 
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of  the  most  important  ways  of  saving  dUes 
is  simply  to  have  more  cities."  The  National 
Committee  on  Urban  Growth  PoUcy  proposed 
this  summer  that  the  federal  government 
embark  on  a  program  to  create  110  new  dUes 
(100  havtog  a  population  of  100,000  and  ten 
larger)  over  the  next  three  decades.  At 
rller  time,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intii^HKfnmental  Relations  proposed  a  na- 
UonalpHjlE  on  urban  growth,  to  use  our 
vast  untoal|U  stock  of  land  to  "Increase, 
rather  than  oRbnish,  Americans'  choices  of 
places  and  environments,"  to  counteract  our 
present  "diseconomies  of  scale  tovolved  to 
continuing  urban  concentration,  the  loca- 
Uonal  mismatch  of  Jobs  and  people,  the  con- 
necUon  between  urban  and  rural  poverty 
problems,  and  urban  sprawl." 

New  towns  would  set  up  a  new  dynamic. 
In  the  central  cities,  decongestlon  could  lead 
to  real  urban  renewal,  starting  with  the  clear- 
ing of  the  ghost  blocks  where  nobody  lives 
and  ending  with  open  sp>aces  or  even  some  of 
those  dreamy  "cities  within  a  city."  The  new 
settlements  could  be  proving  groimds  for  all 
those  exciting  Ideas  of  city  planners  whose 
proposals  have  been  frustrated  by  present 
structures — physical  and  political.  "Obsolete 
practices  such  as  standard  zontog,  parking  on 
the  street,  school  busstog,  on-street  loading, 
and  highway  clutter  could  all  be  planned  out 
of  a  new  city,"  notes  William  E.  Finley  In  the 
Urban  Orowth  report.  These  new  towns 
(ClUes)  could  bring  jobs,  medictoe,  educa- 
tion, and  culture  to  the  ghost  towns  to  rural 
America,  located  in  the  coimtles  that  have 
lost  population — and  income — in  the  past 
decades.  Finally,  a  half-century  project  for 
new  urban  areas  would  pick  up  the  slack  In 
employment  when  America,  hopefully,  runs 
out  of  wars  to  fight. 

The  cost  would  be  great,  but  no  greater 
than  haphazard  private  development  that  will 
pop  up  Topsy-like  to  accommodate  the  added 
100  million  people  who  vrill  crowd  America 
by  the  year  20(X).  Right  now  we  grow  expen- 
sively by  horizontal  or  vertical  accreUon.  We 
sprawl  onto  cosUy  ground,  bought  up  by 
spectilators  and  builders  looktog  for  a  fast 
buck.  Under  a  national  plan,  the  federal  gov. 
emment  could  buy  up  a  store  of  ground  in 
removed  places  at  low  cost  or  use  present 
government  lands.  Where  private  developwrs 
reach  out  for  vertical  space,  they  erect  towers 
whose  building  costs  go  up  geometrically  with 
every  addlUonal  story.  On  the  other  band,  as 
city  planners  have  been  pointing  out  for  a 
couple  of  decades,  "It  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  agato  by  such  builders  as  Levitt, 
Burns,  and  Bohannon"  that  efficient  mass 
production  of  low-risers  "can  and  do  produce 
better  and  cheaper  houses."  Cliff  dwellings 
cost  more  than  split-levels. 

The  Idea  of  new  towns  is  not  untested. 
"There  Is  little  precedent  to  this  country,  but 
ample  precedent  abroad,"  notes  the  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Growth.  "Great  Britain.  Prance, 
the  Netherlands,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries— all  have  taken  a  direct  hand  In  land 
and  populaUon  development  In  the  face  of 
urbanization,  and  all  can  potot  to  examples 
of  orderly  growth  that  contrast  sharply  with 
the  American  metroixjlltan  ooee."  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  U.S.  has  created  new  commu- 
nlUee  it  has  done  so  as  by-products:  Norrls, 
Tennessee,  was  built  for  TVA  to  house  men 
working  on  a  dam;  Los  Alamoe,  Oak  Ridge, 
and  Hanford  were  built  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  "to  Isolate  Its  highly 
secret  operaUons." 

What  then  is  the  obstacle  to  this  new-dUe* 
Idea?  It  runs  contrary  to  the  traditional  wis- 
dom that  a)  where  dUes  are  located,  they 
should  be  located,  and  b)  that  the  fut\ire 
ought  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  Both 
thoughts  are  a  hangover  from  a  hang-up 
with  lalssee  falre,  a  Pangloeslan  noUon  that 
what  Is,  is  best. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  past  reaaons  for 
locating  cities  no  longer  hold — at  least,  not 
to  the  same  extent.  Once  dtle*  grew  up  at 
rural  crouroads;    later  at  the  meeting  ot 
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waters:  stUI  later  air  railroad  Junctions:  then 
near  sources  of  raw  material.  But  today,  as 
city  planner  Edgardo  Contlnl  testified  before 
a  Congressional  committee,  these  reasons 
are  obsolete.  Recent  technological  and 
transportation  trends— synthesis  rather  than 
extraction  of  materials,  atomic  rather  than 
hydroelectric  or  thermoelectric  power,  air 
rather  than  rail  transportation — all  tend  ^ 
expand  the  oppotunltles  for  location  of  uM 
ban  settlements."  Despite  this,  the  old  cities, 
by  sheer  weight  of  existence,  become  a  mag- 
netic force  drawing  deadly  densities. 

Furthermore,  concluded  Mr.  Contlnl  and 
a  host  of  others,  "the  scale  of  the  new  cities 
program  is  too  overwhelming  for  private 
Initiative  alone  to  sustain,  and  Its  purposes 
and  Implications  are  too  relevant  to  the 
country's  future  to  be  relinquished  to  the 
profit  motive  alone  '  The  report  of  the  Urban 
Growth  Committee  stresses  the  limited  Im- 
pact of  new  towns  put  up  by  private  de- 
velopers such  as  Columbia.  Maryland  and 
Reston.  Virginia.  "They  are.  and  will  be. 
in  the  first  place,  few  in  number,  serving 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  total  population 
growth.  A  new  town  is  a  'patient'  Investment, 
requiring  large  outlays  long  before  returns 
begin.  It  Is  thus  a  non-competltlve  Invest- 
ment in  a  tight  money  market.  Land  in 
town-size  amounts  Is  hard  to  find  and  as- 
semble without  public  powers  of  eminent 
domain.  Privately  developed  new  towns, 
moreover,  by  definition  must  serve  the  mar- 
ket, which  tends  to  fill  them  with  housing 
for  middle-  to  upper-Income  families  rather 
than  the  poor." 

The  choice  before  America  Is  really  not 
between  new  cities  and  old.  Population  pres- 
sure will  force  outward  expansion.  But  by 
present  drift,  this  will  be  unplanned  accre- 
tion— plotted  for  quick  profit  rather  than 
public  need.  What  is  needed  is  national  con- 
cern for  the  commonweal  in  the  location 
and  design  of  new  cities:  a  kind  of  Inner 
space  program. 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    HEW    JtMSZr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Februa'v  9.  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  first  session  of  this 
91.st  Congress,  there  were  a  total  of  177 
rollcall  votes  in  the  House.  I  have  gone 
back  over  my  voting  record  and  tabu- 
lated my  "yea"  and  "nay"  votes.  I  am 
doing  this  for  the  benefit  of  my  constit- 
uents who  may  wish  to  know  of  my  vot- 
ing record.  y 

My  tabulation  Indicates  that  I  voted 
on  152  of  the  177  "yea"  and  "nay"  votes, 
answering  85.8  percent  of  those  vot4MiJ[, 
There  are  times,  of  course,  when  worlr 
back  in  the  district  or  personal  family 
illness  may  prevent  a  Member  from  vot- 
ing. For  that  reason,  at  the  end  of  the 
table  I  have  noted  which  way  I  would 
have  answered  on  votes  that  I  did  miss. 
I  have  also  noted  those  occasions  on 
which  I  was  paired  for  or  against  a  par- 
ticular bUI. 

I  might  add.  Mr  Speaker,  that  I  have 
canceled  a  number  of  speaking  engage- 
ments and  meetings  back  in  my  district 
to  be  on  hand  for  votes  which  we  an- 
ticipated may  be  close  Of  the  votes  that 
I  did  miss  during  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress,  almost  all  of  them  were 
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overwhelmingly  approved,  and  my  vote 
would  not  have  been  a  significant  factor. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  in  this  table 
to  completely  describe  in  detail  the  bills 
which  were  voted  on.  They  are  simply 
noted  as  a  means  of  identification. 

The  Uble  follows: 


February  9,  1970 


Date,  muuie.  question,  ind  fMtilts 


Volt 


Januafy  3 

Call  ol  the  Members  Pr 

Election  ot  the  Speaker  (McCormack  ?41      McCoimack 

Fold  187) 
H  Res  1    To  order  the  previous  question  on    Yes. 
tlie  resolution  arliich  »ould  permit  Repre- 
sentalive-eiett  Powell  to  take  the  oath  ot 
office  (Defeated  176  248) 
H   Res  1    A  motion  similar  to  that  in  rolkall     Yn. 
3  to  order  the  previous  question  (Defeated 
172?i2> 
H   Res   1    On  a  sut)stitule  amendment  pro-     No. 
vidinf  that  the  matter  involving  Represent- 
ative-elect Powell  t>e  referred  to  a  special 
committee  tor   investitation  and  recom- 
mendations (Defeated  131  to  290) 
H  Res  2   To  order  the  pievious  question  on    Yts. 
the  resolution  providmi  a  hne  ol  S2S.000 
and  loss  ot  jenioiity  for  Representative- 
elect  Powell  (Passed  24|  to  171  ) 
H    Res   2    To  adoot  the  resolution  seating    Yev 
Representative  elect  Powell  and  providing 
lor  a  fine  ot  $2b.OOO  and  loss  ol  seniority 
Passed  :b2  to  150) 
January  6  On  the  motion  that  the  House  of  Repre-    Yes. 
sentatives  reiect  the  obiections  to  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  ot  North  Carolina  by  which 
I  vote  would  be  counted  tor  George  Wallace  and 
Curtis  LeMay  (Defeated  189  to  2n  ) 
February  b    H  Co*  Res  124   On  the  adoption  of    Yes. 
the  resolution  providing  lor  the  Lincoln  day  re- 
cess (Passed  241  (o  12b  ) 
February  18 

H  Res  89  On  a  motion  to  order  the  "previous    No 
question"  on  the  resolution  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  Committee  on  Internal  Sku- 
rity  (Pass«l  2S2  to  123  ) 
H  Res  89   To  adopt  the  resolution  changing    t4o. 
the  name  ol  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  to  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  and  clarifying  its  responsibilities 
(Passed  305  to  79  ) 
March  12: 

H  R  33    To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill    Absent' 
providing  for  increased  part,cipalion  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (Defeated  IbS  to  241  ) 
H  R  33  On  final  passane  ot  the  bill  providing    Absenl- 
for  increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  m  the  International   Devetopment 
Association  (Passed  247  to  ISO  ) 
March  18 

S   1058:  On  passage  ol  the  bill  to  eitend  to    Ym. 
Apr  1.1971.  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  submit  reorganisation  plans  to  Congress. 
(Passed  334  to  44  ) 
H  R  21 71    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the    Yes 
bill  establishing  a  commission  to  advise  the 
President    on    national   observances    and 
holidavs  (Defeated  164  to  212  ) 
March  19  H  R  8508  To  approve  the  bill  increasing  Vts 
the  limitation  on  the  public  debt  to  t377.0O0  000  - 
000  unt  I  June  30   1970  (Passed  313  to  93  ) 
March  27  M  R  77S7  On  passage  of  the  supplemen-  Abstnl.  ' 
tat  mililarv  prKuremenl  authorisation  for  1969 
(Pass«l  341  to  21  ) 
Apr   1: 

H.  Rts  270:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to     com-  Vt*. 
mittee  the  resolution  authoriiing  }425.()O0 
tor  use  by  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity (Defeated  73  to  284  ) 
H    Res    270    To  approve  the  resolution  au-  Vtt. 
lhorising}42S.Q00for  eipensesol  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  (Passed  305  to 
51)  '  *• 

Apr  It:  H  R  4141:  To  adopt  the  bill  amending  the  Vts. 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act   (Passed 
392  to  1  ) 
Apr  23: 

H  R  514    On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  substi-  No. 
tute  proposal  providing  a  2year  eitension 
and  certain  bkxk  grants  to  the  Slates  in  lieu 
of  the  committee's  bill  jmendng  the  Ele- 
mentary   and    Secondary    Educat  on    Act 
(Pass«)  235  to  184  ) 
H  R  S|4  On  hnal  pissaee  ot  the  bilUthe  sub-  Vt*. 
stiiiilt)    amending    tkt    EltiiMntary    and 
Stcendary  Educat  en  Act  (Passed  400  to 
17) 
Apr  29  H  R  41S3   To  approve  a  SH2  800  000  au-  Vtt. 
thoruation  bill  l^r  Coast  Guard  sh  ps  plant*, 
shore  faciltes.  «ids  to  navigation,  and  bridge 
construct  on  (Passed  382  to  2  ) 
May    I    M   Rts   17    On  adoption  ol  tht  rtsolu-  Vt*. 
tnn  to  establish  a  7-me«nbtr  Select  Commitlet 
tn  Si'iilv  Crime  in  the  United  Stater   (Passed 
343  to  18)  * 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


May    6:  H  R  5554:  To  approve  the  bill  mskini    Vts. 
the  special  school  milk  program  * 
permanent  program  and  authori2in| 
appropriations   of   )125.0OC.00O  an- 
nually (Passed  384  to  2  ) 

May  21: 

H.  Res  414:  On  adoption  ol  the  rule  waiving    Absent.- 

roints  of  order  in  the  consideration  of  H.R 
1400.  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
(Passed  322  to  53  ) 
HR   11400   To  adopt  an  amendments  to  the    Absent' 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  denying 
interest  grants  to  colleges  which  do  not 
enforce  the  law  relative  to  grants  lor  stu- 
dents convicted  ol  crimes  in  connection 
with  campus  disorders   (Passed  329  to 
61  ) 
H  R   11400   On  hnal  passage  ot  the  supple-    Absent.- 
mental  appropriation  bill  (Passed  34/  to 
40) 
May  27 

H.R    11612:  On  an  amendment  to  the  ap-    Yes. 
proprialion   bill   lor   the   Department  ol 
Agriculture  limiting  subsidy  payments  to 
any  one  larm  to  S20,000  (Passed  224  to 
1«) 
H  R   11612:  On  hnal  pauage  of  the  Depart-    No 
ntnl  of    AgriCLlture   appropriation   bill. 
(faned  321  to  SO  ) 
H.  MS.  424  On  adoption  ot  the  rule  providing    Yes. 
tor  the  consideration  ot  the  appropriation 
bill  lor  the  Treasury  and  Post  Ofhce  De- 
partments    and     the    Eiecutive     Ofhe 
(Passed  345  to  12  ) 
H.R    11582:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Post    No. 
Office     appropriation     bill     limiting     to 
$20,000  the  postal   subsidy  lor  any  one 
mailer  ol  2d  class  mail  (Deleated  99  to 
239) 
H.R   11582:  On  hnal  passage  ot  the  apppro-    Yes. 
lion  bill  lor  thr  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments  and  the  Etecutive  Office  of 
the  President  (Passed  325  to  6  ) 
June  2: 

H  R  763:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the    Yis. 
bill  providing  tor  a  study  ot  State  laws 
governing  the  operation  ot  youth  camps. 
(Defeated  151  to  152) 
H.R  693   To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the    Yes. 
bill  permitting  veterans  72  years  of  age 
and  older  to  enter  a  VA  hospital  without 
declaring  inability  to  pay  (Passed  302  to 

June  4:' 

H  R   11102:  On  hnal  passage  of  the  Medical    Yes. 
Facilities  Construction  and   Modernisation 
Amendments  of  1969  (Passed  359  to  0  ) 
H.R    11271:  To  approve  *he  bill  authoriiing    Yes. 
appropriations  tor  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  SpKe  Administration  (Passed  328  to 
S2) 
June  II   H  R  1035:  To  approve  the  bill  prohibiting    Yes. 
the  use  ol  public  grounds  m  the  District  ol 
Columbia  lor  camping  or  erection  ol  any  tempo- 
rary buildings  (Passed  327  to  51  ) 
June  18    H  R   6543    On  a  motion  to  recommit  to     Yes. 
committee  "The  Public  Health  Ciprelte  Smok- 
ing Act  ol  1969  "  (Deleated  137  to  252  ) 
Jint24: 

H  R    12167:  To  approve  the  bill  authorising    Yes. 
appropriations  lor  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission lor  hscal  1970  (passed  4()6  to  3) 
H.R    12307    To  approve  the  « 14.900.000.000    Yes. 
appropriation    bill    for    the    independent 
agencies  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (Passed  388  to  6) 
June  25 

H    Res   357    On  adoption  ot  the  resolution    Yes. 

Rroviding  lor  an  additional  clerk  lor  all 
ous«  Members  (Passed  204  to  195  ) 
H.R.  7906    To  approve  the  bill  providing  a    Yes. 
system  for  the  taution  ol  interstate  com- 
merce (Passed  311  to  87  ) 
June  27:   HR    tMi     To  adopt  the  conference    Yes. 
report   on   the   bill   to   make   permanent   the 
ousting  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  crude 
chicory  roots  and  to  repeal  the  treese  on  aid  to 
lamilies  with  dependent  children  (Passed  269 
to  65) 
June  30    H  R    12290    On  hnal  passage  ol  the  bill     No. 
to  continue  the  sjrlai  and  the  eicise  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  telephone  service  to  terminate 
the  investment  credit   and  provide  lor  a  low- 
income  allowawt  lor  individuals  (Passed  210 
to205) 
July  8  H  R  11249;  To  recommit  to  committee  the    No 
authorising  ol  an  additional  $7,500,000  appro- 
priation lor  the  John  F  Ker-ntdy  Centei  lor  tht 
Performing  Art'  (Oeleited  162  to  2P  ) 
July  8    HR   ir49:  On  l<-<al  pasMie  of  the  bill  to    Yts. 
authorise  an  additional  t7.5O0  000  appropriation 
lor  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Ce'  lei  lor  the  Pa/lorm- 
m(  Art«  (Pa'  ed  210  to  162  ) 
July  9   HR   irOO:  To  approve  the  conference  re-    Yes 
port  on  t^e  2d  sunplemerlal  appropriation  bill 
for  1969  (Parsed  348  b  49) 
July  10: 

HR   1170?:  To  approve  the  Medical  Library    Vts 

Assistance  Eitenson  Act  ol  1969 
H  R  4284 :  To  approve  the  bill  authorising  ap-    Yt*. 
prpprrtrn-    lor   the  Standard   Rtfertnct 
Data  Act  (Passed  365  to  2  ) 
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Oitt,  mtasurt.  qutstion.  and  retults 


Volt 


July  15:  H.R  4018:  To  approve  the  bill  renewing    Yts. 
and  ixttnding  the  Appalachian  and  Regional 
Planning  Commissions.  (Passed  273  to  163.) 
July  17: 

H  R.  7491 :  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill    No. 
relative  to  State  taution  of  national  banks 
in  order  to  substitute  lor  the  committee's 
bill  a  provision  that  would  prolKt  national 
banks  liom  interstate  taxation  that  would 
permit  interstate  taution  on  State  banks 
H  R  7491 :  On  hnal  passage  of  the  bill  relative    Yes 
to  State  taution  ol  national  banks  (Passed 
342  to  4  ) 

July  21 :  * 

HR  11609:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the    AbsenL- 
bill  authorising  the  construction  ol  an  en- 
trance road   at  Great  Smoky   Mountains 
National  Park.  N  C  (Passed  341  to  3  ) 
H.R  11651:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the         Do.= 
bill  concerning  temporary  emergency  as- 
sistance  to   provide   nutritious   meals   to 
needy  children. 
July  22 :  H  R  12781 :  To  approve  the  $1,500,000,000         Oo.J 
appropriation    bill    lor     the     Department    ol 
Interior  and  related  agencies  (Passed  398  to  6  ) 
July  23:  H  R  9825:  To  recommit  to  committee  the    Absent.' 
bill,  relative  to  civil  service  retirement  linancing 
and  benefits  m  order  to  continue  the  provision  tor 
"5  consecutive  years"  and  to  omit  congressional 
employees  from  title  II  ol  the  bilL  (Deleated 
lM'o261)  ..,.„, 

July  23    H  R  9825:  On  final  passage  on  the  bill         Do.» 
relative  to  civil  service  retirement  fiiancing  and 
benehts  (Passed  358  to  48  )  „   ^,>^,^    .^      ., 

July24:HR  12964   To  approve  the  $2,300,000,000    Absent.^ 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  other  re- 
lated agencies  (Passed  366  to  31 ) 
July  28 

H  R  9553   To  amend  the  District  Ot  Columbia    Absent' 
Minimum  Wage  Act  for  Hospital  Employees. 
(Passed  220  to  141.) 
H  R  255:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill    Abstnt- 
authorising  the  deduction  ol  interest  in  ad- 
vance on  installment  loans  in  the  District 
ol  Columbia  (Passed  356  to  19.) 
H.R.  2:  To  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union         Oo.J 
Act  to  provide  tor  an  independent  Federal 
agency  for  supervising  ol  federally  chartered 
credit  unions  (Passed  365  to  10.) 
July  30  HR  13080  To  approve  the  bill  extending    Yts. 
lor  15  days  to  Aug.  15  the  withholding  ot  the 
10-percent  surtax.  (Passed  306  to  103 ) 
July  31: 

HR.  13111:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-    Yes. 
HEW    appropriation    bill    increasing  the 
amount  by  $894,500,000  over  that  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  (Passed  293  to 

H.R  13111 :  On  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-    No. 
HEW  appropriation  bill  to  prohibit  funds  to 
any  college  or  university  that  does  not 
comply  with  the  law  relative  tt  disorders. 
(Passed  316  to  95  ) 

H.R.  13111:  Final  passage  Yt». 

Aul  4: 

H.  Res  509' To  approve  the  resolution  accept-    No. 
ing  the  Senate  amendment  to  H  R   9951 
(unemployment  insurance)  extending  the 
10-percert  surtax  to  Dec.  31, 1969.  (Passed 
237  to  170) 
H.J.  Res.  764:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass    Yts. 
the  resolution  authorising  appropriations 
lor  expenses  ot  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity  (Passed  396  to  7  ) 
S.  1611 :  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the    Yes. 
bill  providing  lor  a  National  Center  on 
Educational  Media  and  Materials  lor  the 
Handicapped  (Passed  365  to  22 ) 
Aug  5: 

H.R  13018  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  com-  Yes. 
mittee  the  military  construction  authorise- 
Inn  in  order  to  strike  the  provision  pro- 
hibiting pickets  or  parades  in  or  near  the 
Pentagon  which  would  interlete  with  the 
administration  ol  defense  affairs  (Defeated 
323  to  87 )  „      ^ 

H  R   13018   On  final  passage  of  the  $1,500.-    Vts. 
000  OOO  military  construction  authorization 
bill.  (Passed  375  to  30  ) 
Aug.  6:  H.  Res  513:  To  adopt  the  previous  ques-    Yes. 
tnn  on  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H  R. 
13270.  the  Tax  Reform  Act  ol  1969  (Passed  265 
to  145 ) 

H  R   13270:  To  recommit  to  committee  the    No. 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  (Defeated  79  to 
345) 
H  R  13270:  On  final  passage  ot  the  Tax  Re-    Yes. 
form  Act  of  1969  (Passed  394  to  30 ) 
Aug  12:  H  Res  269  To  authorise  the  Committee    Absent.' 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  (Passed  196  to  132  ) 
Sept  3   HR  10105:  To  amend  the  National  Trade    Yes. 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Salety  Act  and  to  authoiise 
appropriations  lor  1970  and  1971  (Passed  321 
toO) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Date,  mttsurt,  question,  and  results 


Vote 


Absenl.2 
Do. 2 

No. 

Vts. 
No. 
Yes 

No. 

Yes. 


Abstnt.3 

Yts. 

Yes. 


Absent.: 


Absent.: 


Sept.  4: 

H  R.  7621 :  To  adopt  the  Child  Protection  Act 

ol  1969  (Passed  327  to  0.) 
H.R.  12085:  To  adopt  the  bill  amending  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  extend  the  program  of 
research  to  luel  and  vehicles.  (Passed  332 
too.) 
Sept.  8: 

H.R.  11039:  On  the  motion  to  recommit  to 
committee  the  Peace  Corps  Act  Amend- 
ments ol  1969  in  order  to  reduce  the  1970 
authorisation  Irom  $101.1   million  to  $90 
million.  (Defeated  144  to  186) 
H  R.  11039:  To  approve  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
Amendments  of  1969  with  the  $101.1  mil- 
lion authorisation  (Passed  281  to  52). 
Sept  9:  H  J   Res  247:  To  approve  the  resolution 
relative  to  the  administration  ol  the  national 
park  system.  (Passed  334  to  55.) 
Sept.  15:  H.R  13194:  To  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  authorising  higher  interest  rates 
and  market  adiustment  allowance  lor  student 
insured  bank  loans.  (Passed  322  to  60.) 
Sept  18:  ,^ 

H.J.  Res  681 :  To  recommit  to  committee  tht 
resolution  providing  lor  the  direct  election 

01  the  President  and  Vice  President  in 
order  to  substitute  the  district  plan.  (De- 
leated 162  to  245.) 

H  J.  Res.  681:  To  adopt  the  resolution  pro- 
viding lor  a  constitutional  amendment  call- 
ing lor  the  direct  election  ol  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  the  people  (Passed 
339  to  70) 
Sept.  19:  H  R.  13763:  To  pass  the  Legislative 

appropriation  bill.  (Passed  177  to  94.) 
Sept  23:  H.R.  12549:  To  approve  the  bill  estab- 
blishing  a  council  on  environmental  quality. 
(Passed  372  to  15.) 
Sept  24  S  574:  On  a  bill  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary ol  Interior  to  engage  in  leaslbilitv  inves- 
tigations ot  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments (Passed  364  to  16  ) 

H.R.  13369:  To  approve  the  bill  extending  lor 

2  additional  years  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  set  interest  rates  for 
guaranteed  and  insured  home  loans  to 
Veterans  (Passed  339  to  21.) 

H.R.  4314:  To  approve  the  bill  permitting  em- 
ployer  contributions   to   trust   funds    for 
scholarships    tor    employees    and    their 
families,  and  so  forth.  (Passed  354  to  1.) 
Sept  30   H  R  13300:  To  approve  the  bill  amend- 
ing the  Railroid  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  (Passed  372  to 
17.) 
Oct  1  H  Res.  561 :  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which 
to  consider  H.R    14000,  the  military  procure- 
ment authorisation  bill.  (Passed  324  to  61.) 

Oct  3:  ^      ^  . 

H.R.  14000:  On  a  motion  to  order  the  previous 
question  on  a  motnn  to  recommit  the 
military  authorisation  bill  to  committee 
with  restrictions.  (Passed  223  to  141.) 

H.R.  14000:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  com- 
mittee the  military  authorisation  bill  in 
order  to  strike  out  funds  lor  the  ABM  Sale- 
guard  missile  (Defeated  93  to  270  ) 

H  R  14000:  On  final  passage  ol  the  military 
authorization  bill  lor  1970.  (Passed  311  to 
♦4) 

Oct.  6: 

H  R.  14127:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  authorising  the  minting  ol  a  non- 
silver  cupro-nickel  hall  dollar  coin  and  a 
nonsilver  cupro-nickel  dollar  coin  bearing 
the  portrait  ol  President  Eisenhower.  (De- 
leated 205  to  148,  a  ^^  majority  being 
necessary.) 

H  R  13304:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  relating  to  educational  programs  lor 
gifted  and  talented  children  (Passed  352 
toO) 

H  R  13310:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  include  "children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities" among  "handicapped"  and  to 
provide  research  and  demonstratives  in 
the  education  ol  these  children.  (Passed 
350  to  0.) 

H  R   13576:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  authorising  increases  in  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
ot  widows  and  children  of  men  who  died  in 
service  or  as  a  result  ol  service-connected 
disability  (Passed  350  to  0.) 
Oct  7:  H  R   10878:  To  pass  the  bill  authorisinf    Absent 
appronriation:;lor  the  National  Silence  Founda- 
tion. (Passed  384  to  5.) 

Oct.  8: 

H.R.  14159:  On  a  motion  to  order  the  previ-         Do.i 

ous  question  on  final  passage  ol  the  Public  - 

Works  Appropriation  bill  .(Passed  215  to 

187) 
H  R  14159:  On  a  final  passage  of  the  Public         Do' 

Works  Apppropriation  bill.  (Passed  396  to 

3) 


Yes.: 


No. 


No. 


Yts. 


Yes. 


Absent' 


Do.: 


Do.! 


Do.: 


tiatt,  measure,  question,  and  results 


Volt 


Do.: 


Do.' 


Do.: 


No. 


No. 


Ves. 


No. 
No. 


Do.' 


Ves. 


Oct  9: 

H.R.  11612:  On  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  a  Absent.! 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  on  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bit!  to  insist  on 
the  provisions  in  the  House  bill  limiting 
subsidy  payments  to  $20,000  to  any  one 
producer.  (Passed  181  to  177  ) 

H  R.  8449:  To  approve  the  Hours  ot  Service 
Act  Amendments  ot  1969  relating  to  rail- 
roads (Passed  370  to  0.) 

H  R  7737:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  com- 
mittee the  bill  relating  to  public  (educa- 
tional) television  in  order  to  reduce  from 
$20  million  to  $10  million  the  authorisation 
for  the  Corporation  tor  Public  Broadcasting 
in  1970.  (Defeated  131  to  190.) 

H.R.  7737:  On  final  passage  ol  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  grants  lor  public  (educational)  tele- 
vision. (Passed  279  to  21.) 
Oct  14: 

H.R.  13000:  To  amend  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
to  require  Congress  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion on  the  yearly  recommendations  ol  the 
Federal  Salary  Commission.  (Passed  191  to 

169) 
HR  13000:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  com- 
mittee the  Federal  Salary  Comparability 
Act  ol  1969.  (Deleated  81  to  281 .) 
H  R   13000:  On  final  passage  ol  the  Federal 
Salary  Comparability  Act  ol  1969.  (Passed 
311  to  51.) 
On  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House.  (Deleated 

99  to  210.) 
On  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House.  (Passed 
112  to  110.)  ^      . 

Oct  15:  H.R.  14127:  To  approve  the  bill  pro-    Absent.' 
viding  lor  he  coinage  ol  a  cupro-nickel  hall  dol- 
lar and  dollar  (Eisenhower-Apollo  11).  (Passed 
257  to  68.) 
Octl6: 

H.R  13194:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on 
the  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act 
of  1969  (Passed  326  to  10.) 
H.R.  4293 :  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide lor  continuation  of  authority  for  regu- 
lation of  exports  (Passed  272  to  7.) 
October  20:  H.R.  14195:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  Absent' 
pass  the  bill  revising  the  law  governing  contests 
of  elections  of  Members  ot  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives. (Passed  311  to  12.) 
October  23: 

H.R.  13763:  On  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  a  No, 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  to  accept 
the  Senate  position. 
H.R.  13827:  (S.  2864)  On  final  passage  ol  the  Yes. 
Housing  and   Urban  Development  Act  ol 
1969.  (Passed  339  to  9.) 
October  29:  H.R.  19350 (S.  2917):  On  final  passage 
ol  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Salety  Act 
ot  1969.  (Passed  389  to  4.) 
October  30:  ^.      „ 

H.  Res.  586 :  On  ordering  the  previous  question  No. 
on  adoption  ol  the  "Rule"  under  which  to 
consider  H.R.  14001.  amendments  to  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  (Passed  265 

H.R.  14001 :  On  passage  of  ths  bill  amending  Yes. 
the  Selective  Service  Act  to  permit  the 
drafting  ot  19-year-olds  first  and  the  use 
of  the  lottery  system.  (Passed  382  to  13.) 
October  31: 

H.R.  14522 :  On  final  passage  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  (Passed  294  to  0.) 

H.R.  4244:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  liill 
increasing  the  authorised  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  from  $250,000  to  $450,000. 
(Defeated  130  to  134.) 

H.R.  4244 :  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  increas- 
ing th3  authorized  annual  appropriation  for 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  from  $250,000  to  $450,000.  (Passed 
133  to  127.) 
November  5' 

H.R.  6778:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  com- 
mittee the  1-bank  holding  company  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House.  (Defeated  124  to 
245.) 

H.R.  6778:  On  final  passage  of  the  1-bank  Ves. 
holding  company  bill  as  amended  by  the 
House.  (Passed  351  to  24.) 
November  6:  H.R  14465:  To  approve  the  Aviation 
Faci'ities  and  Expansion  Act  (Passed  337  to  6.). 
November  12:  _  .^   ...      .. 

H  R  2777  ■  On  passage  of  the  Potato  Research  Absent.' 
and  Promotion  Act  (Defeated  171  to  198). 

H  Res.  603:  On  ordering  the  previous  question  Absent.: 
on  the  rule  under  which  H.J.  Res.  589  (ex- 
pressing support  for  the  international  bio- 
logical  program)   was  to  be  considered. 
(Passed  230  to  100.) 
November  13:  .^.  ..  .^ 

H   Res.  677:  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  AbsenL- 
H.R.  14751  (military  construction  appropri- 
ation bill)  was  to  be  considered.  (Passed 
326  to  43.) 

H.R.  14751:  To  approve  the  $1.450.000.0M    Absent.' 
military    construction    appropriation    bill. 
(Passed  343  to  32.) 


Do. 


Do. 


No. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


2958 


DaH.  Ricasurt.  qiMsiNn,  Md  rtults 


H.R.  14706;  To  apprev*  th*  EmptoymMt  S«-    AtaMt* 
curity  AiiiMdm«ntx  «t  1969.  (Pund  337 
to  I ) 
Nov«nib«f  17 

H  Rtv  67S  To  jpprOM  ttM  rMOlution  ifrM-  AbMltt.l 
inito  i  conttrtnc*  «ith  tiM  SciMto  on  H.R. 
12129.  tittnsjon  a>  th«  mttrtst  (quiliMtion 
ta<  «j  toMndad  by  th«  Senate  lo  rtpMl 
ctrtain  provisnnj  o>  ttM  Gun  Control  Act 
(PasMd  31310  36). 

S.i.  Res.  \2\    To  uisptnd  the  rules  and  pass    AbMaU 
the  resolutions  tuthoruing  appropnitions 
tor  eipenses  ol  the  National  Conference  on 
Indian  Opportunity  (Passed  316  to  31  ) 
November  18  H  R.  14974   To  approve  the  K.600  -    Absent) 
JOO  appropriation  bill  lot  the  Department  of 
Tranaportatwn    and    other    related    agencies. 
(Passed  362  to  2S.) 
November  19' 

H.R.  11612  On  a  motion  to  order  ttieprevnus    No. 
question  on  adoption  of  the  conlerence  re- 
port on  the  Department  ol  Ajriculture  ap- 
propriation bill.  (Passed  214  to  172 ) 

H  R  I?829  To  a|ree  to  tile  conlerence  report    Yml 
on  the  Interest  Equalaatnn  Tai  Eitensnn 
Act  at  1969  as  amended  to  repeal  certain 
provisions  ol  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  196>. 
(Passed  334  to  47 ) 
November  20' 

H  R.  14SW;  On  an  amendment  to  the  loreitn    No. 
aid  authoruabon  bill  to  add  SM.SOO.OiX) 
tor  aircraft  for  the  Republic  ol  China 

H  R.  14StO   On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  com-     No. 
mittee  ttie  tarei|n  aid  autttorization  bill  in 
ordef  to  reduce  development  loan  funds 
by  150,000.000  lor  eacli  year  of  the  profram. 


(Passed  ISS  to  187) 


14S80   On  final  passafe  of  the  S2.I0O.- 

000000  foreifn    aid    authormtwn    ML 
(Passed  176  to  163.) 

November  24. 

H  R.  11193  To  strike  from  the  bill  relating 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  subway  system, 
a  provision  lor  SIM.OOO  for  a  study  of 
eitendingthe  system  to  Dulles  I nternational 
Air  pen  (Defeated  S2  to  2S6 ) 

H  R  U193(S  218S)  To  approve  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  1969  (Subway 
system)  (Passed  28Sto  23  ) 

H  R     14916     To   approve  the  1683  000.000 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Oistnct  ol  Colum- 
bia. (Passed  305  to  9) 
November  25    MR.   14741:  On   passagt  ol  Ik* 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  ot  19(9  (Passed  341 
tol  ) 
December  1: 

H.  Res.  613:  To  order  the  previous  questran 
on  the  resolution  ol  support  for  the  Presi- 
daal's  efforts  to  nefotiate  a  just  peace  in 
VietMm  (Passed  225  lo  132  ) 

H.  Rev  722    To  adopt  the  rule  under  wkick 
H    Res.  (13  was  considered  (Passed  251 
to  100.) 
December  2: 

H.  Res.  613:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  with  instructions  to  insert  the 
following  amendment  "requests  to  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  ol  1949  in  the  treatment 

01  prisoners  ol  war"   (Adopted  392  to  0  ) 
H.   Res    613:   To   adopt  the   resolution   as 

amended  affirming  Hou^e  support  ol  Niion 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam. 
(Passed  333  to  55  ) 
December  8    MR.   15090:   To  approve  the  bill 
making  appropriations  tor  the  Department  ol 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970  (Passed  330  to  33.) 
December  9: 

H  R  15149:  To  amend  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation  bill   to   provide   (50.000.000   for 
Korea  and  t54.50O.0OO  lor  Taiwan  (Passed 
250  to  142) 
H  R    15149:  To  pass  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970  (Passed  200  to  195.) 
December  10  H  R  4293   To  adopt  the  conlerence 
report  on  the  bill  providing  for  the  continuation 
of  authority  to  regulate eiports  which  liberalued 
the  rules  on  trade  with  the  Communist  nations. 
(Reiected  23*  to  157  ) 
December  1 1 : 

H.R  4249  On  a  motion  to  amend  the  com- 
mittee bill  by  substituting  an  administration 
bill  establishing  a  nationwide  susponsna 
of  literacy  tests  eitending  nalnnwide  the 
Attorney  General's  auttwrity  to  monitor 
elections  and  initiate  voting  rights  law  suits, 
establishing  uniform  requirements  for  presi- 
dential elections  and  establishing  a  prcti- 
dental  oommission  to  study  voting  practms 
(Passed  2Qt  to  203 ) 
H.R.  4229:  On  final  passate  of  substitute 
voting  rights  bill  (Passed  234  to  179.) 

rootBotM  at  «iMl  of  UM*. 


Ym. 

Absent* 

Do." 

Vas. 
Nt. 
Ne. 
Ya*. 

Yei. 
Yes. 

Da. 

Do. 


Yai. 


No. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


^naattaii.  affs  laaaNa 


H.R.  1 5208:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  com-    No. 
mittee  the  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations in  order  to  eliminate  t7,5O0,- 

000  for  the  Kennedy  Center  lor  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  (Defeated  142  to  243.) 

December  12 

H.R.  12321  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill    No. 
«nth  instiuctions  to  strike  all  alter  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  a  substitute 
which  would  give  states  greater  control 

01  the  GEO  proram  (Retected  163  to  231). 

HR  12321  (S  3016):  On  hnal  passage  of  the    Yes 
bill  eitending  for  2  years  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (Passed  276  to  117.) 
December  15: 

H.R  15095:  Tosuspendtherulesandpassthe    Yes. 
bill  providing  tor  a  15  percent  increase 
in  social  security  effective  January  1, 1970. 
(Passed  397  to  0  ) 

H.R.  14646  Tosuspendtherulesandpassthe    No. 
bill  approving  the  Connecticut' New  York 
Railroad  Transportation  Compact  (Passed 
352  to  49 ) 

H.  Con  Res  454  To  suspend  the  rules  and  Yes. 
pass  the  resolution  calling  tor  the  humane 
treatment  and  release  ol  American 
prisoners  ol  war  held  by  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Federation  Front  (Passed 
405  to  0.) 
December  16: 

S.  740:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the    Yes. 
bill  establishing  a  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities       for       Spanish-Speaking 
People  (Passed  314  to  81) 

H.R.  14213:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass    Yes. 
the  bill  providing  tor  additional  members  ol 
ttie  Board  or  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  (Passed  273  to  119  ) 

December  17 

H  R.  15081  (S  2577):  On  an  amendment  to  No. 
tiM  bill  relating  to  interest  rates  and  in- 
flation which  wouM strike  out  the  provision 
authoriiing  the  Federal  Riserve  Board 
to  purchase  federally  guaranteed  mort- 
gages to  assist  in  meeting  national  housing 
needs  (Passed  231  to  Ul  ) 

H.R  15091  (S  2577):  dn  an  amendment  to  No. 
the  bill  relating  to  interest  rates  and  in- 
flation which  would  strike  out  provisions 
authoiuing  the  purchase  of  up  to  K.OOO.- 
000,000  in  federally  guaranteed  mortgages 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (Passed 
233  to  170) 

HR  15091  (S  2577):  One  motion  to  recom-  No. 
mit  to  committee  the  bill  relating  to  interest 
rates  and  inflation  in  order  to  substitute 
portions  ol  the  Senate-passed  bill,  S  2577, 
that  would  provide  authoruation  tor  the 
purchase  ol  13.000,000,000  in  federally 
guaranteed  mortgages  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  (Defeated  193  to  206 ) 

H.R.  15091  (S.  2577) :  On  final  passage  ol  the    Ya*. 
bill  relating  to  interest  rates  and  inflation. 
(Passed  259  to  136 ) 
'    S  2917    To  recommit  the  conference  report    No. 
on  the  Mine  Health  and  Salety  Act  with 
instructions   to    insist    upon    the    House 

Ksition  relative  to  sec.  110(B)  on  iniunc- 
ns.  (Oeleated  83  to  258.) 
S  2917 :  On  final  passage  ol  the  conlerence    Yes. 
report  on  the  Mine  Health  and  Salety  AcL 
(Passed  333  to  12) 

H  R.  14944 :  On  pessage  ol  the  bill  to  estab-    Yea. 
lish    the    Eiecutive    Protective   Service. 
(Passed  394  to  7) 

HR.  13111  To  table  the  motion  which  would  No. 
have  instructed  the  House  conlerees  to 
e«ee  to  Senate  amendments  to  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  which  would  uphold 
the  authority  ol  HEW  to  cut  off  funds  Irom 
school  districts  thai  refuse  to  desofregato. 
(Defeated  180  to  216  ) 

H.  Rm.  572 :  On  adoptnn  of  the  resolution  to    Yes. 
authorae  investigative  audiority  to  the 
Coflimittae    on    Iduution    and    Labor. 
(Passed  224  to  153  ) 
December  19: 

H.R.  14580:  To  adopt  the  conference  report    Yes. 
on  the  {1,970,000,000  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill  (Passed  208  to  166  ) 

S.  2577    To  adopt  the  conlerence  report  on    Yas. 
the  bill  relating  to  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion (Passed  358  to4) 

December  20 

H.R.  15149:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  com-  Yes. 
mittee  the  conlerence  report  on  the  foreign 
aid  tiill  with  instructions  to  agree  with  the 
Senate  amendment  deleting  $54,500,000 
lor  miktary  assistance  to  the  Repubhc  ol 
China.  (Defeated  136  to  220.) 

H.R  15149   To  adopt  the  eonferenca  ra»aft   No. 
on  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  In  the 
amount  of  11.4(0,000,000.  (Passed   181 
ti  V*.) 


February  P,  1970 


Data.  Maaaura,  quaatioa,  and  raauNa 


S.  3016:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on    Yes. 
the  CconomK  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1969  (Passed  243  to  94  ) 

H.R  13111'  On  a  motion  to  order  the  previous    Yes. 
question  on  adoption  of  the  conlerence 
report  on  the  appropriation  bill  tor  the 
Departments  ol  Labor,  and  Health   Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (Parsed  ?61  to  110  ) 

H.R.  13270    On  adoption  of  the  conlerence    Yes. 
report  on  the  Tai  Reform  AcL  (Passed 
381  to  2.) 

H  R.  15209:  On  a  motion  to  agree  to  a  con-    Yas. 
tinuing  resolution  to  Jan    30.  1970,  as 
provided  in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  (Passed  276  to  99  ) 

H.R.   15209    On  a  motion  to  agree  to  the    No. 
Senate  amendment  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  limiting  the  application  ol 
the  so-called  Philada iphia  plan  on  |0b  dis- 
crimination (Oeleatea  156  lo  208  ) 


I  If  present,  would  have  voted  no. 
i  If  present  would  have  voted  yes. 
•  Paired  against. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PKNNSTLVAin* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are  In 
an  environmental  crisis.  The  dreary 
shroud  of  pollution  hangs  ominously  over 
the  land.  Sewage,  pesticides,  detergents, 
and  chemicals  have  changed  sparkling 
streams  into  slime,  clear  blue  lakes  into 
something  once  called  water,  and  ocean 
coastlines  Into  submarine  deserts.  Bil- 
lions of  gallons  of  heated  water  are  be- 
ing spewed  out  by  power  generating 
plants  into  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  coastal 
waters.  Our  food  supply  Is  threatened. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  wisely  termed  environ- 
ment "the  great  question  of  the  1970*s." 
It  has  become  a  matter  of  survival.  Yet, 
despite  some  encouraging  signs,  too 
many  Americans  are  still  imaware  of,  or 
refuse  to  face  up  to.  the  danger.  Clearly, 
there  is  an  informational  challenge  as 
well. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  was  particularly 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  has,  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year,  presented  its  Thoth  Award  for 
professional  excellence  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion's Public  Information  Office.  With 
imagination,  inspiration,  and  Ingenuity, 
they  have  been  alerting  America  to  the 
multiplying  dangers  of  pollution.  Their 
message  is  crucial,  and  they  richly  de- 
serve this  recognition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Public  Relatiozis  Society  of 
America's  awards  chairman.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard A.  Goodrich,  to  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
tsiration'B  Public  Information  OfBce,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Rogers,  b»  well  as  selected 
comments  from  publications  of  the 
broadcasting  smd  entertainment  indus- 
tries, be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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WAsmNOTOir  Craptkb  Pubuc  Rx- 

LATioNS  Socimr  or  amsrica.  Inc.. 

December  1,  1989. 
Director,  Office  of  Public  Information,  red- 

eral  Water  Pollution  Control  AdminiM- 

tration,  Washini;ton,  D.C. 
DBAS  M«.  RooKu:  It  la  my  pleasure  to  In- 
form you  tliat  your  entry  In  the  Washington 
Chapter,  PR8A  Annual  Awards  Program,  haa 
awarded  first  place  In  the  government  cate- 

goT-  . 

The  Judges,  members  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Public  Relations  Soclty  were  greatly 
Impressed  with  the  very  effective  pubUc  re- 
lations program  your  offlce  has  fashioned  to 
present  facts  about  water  pollution,  preven- 
tion and  control. 

The  Thoth  Award,  the  Washington  Chap- 
ter's symbol  of  professional  excellence,  will 
be  Jlresented  at  the  Annual  Awards  Banquet 
on  Friday.  December  6  at  the  National  Press 
Club.  We  hope  you  or  a  representative  of  your 
office  will  be  on  hand  to  receive  It. 

Congratulations  on  an  excellent  Job. 
Sincerely. 

**  BEKNAKO   a.   CkJODUCH, 

PRSA  Awards  Chairman. 
Six  Blurbs  on  a  Suoestxino 


It's  enough  to  make  Madison  Ave.  shiver 
gmd  shake.  The  Federal  Water  PoUuUon  Con- 
trol Administration  dlvUlon  of  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  the  Interior  (bureaucrate.  right?)  has 
distributed  three  one-minute  blurbs  and 
three  20-second  blurbs — all  in  glorious  tint — 
for  pubservlce  slotting  by  networks  and  sta- 
tions. The  chiller  Is  that  the  FWPCA  division 
of  the  USD  did  it  on  a  production  budget 
totaUng  $31,000.  without  an  ad  agency — and 
with  a  producer  who  had  never  turned  out 
a  blurb  before. 

Previously,  the  Administration  had  been 
making  Its  video  pitch  via  an  "animated  lit- 
tle man. "  But  officials  decided,  with  accept- 
able logic,  that  so  serious  a  subject  required 
something  other  than  the  Ught  touch.  They 
got  It.  ^__ 

Out  of  nine  producer  bids,  the  Administra- 
tion picked  Bill  Jersey's  Quest  Productions. 
Jersey  was  producer  of  the  critically  ac- 
claimed telementary.  "No  Time  for  Burn- 
ing." aired  last  season  as  an  "NET  Journal" 
seg  on  the  NET  web.  but  had  never  produced 
a  blurb.  Jersey,  with  Don  Buxbaum  as  pro- 
ducer and  Michael  David  scripting,  managed 
to  bring  off  the  project  sans  ad  agency  crea- 
tive help  or  production  supervision. 

The  blurbs  feature  Hudson  River  and 
Hamburg,  N.T..  locations  and  such  diverse 
performers  as  folk  singer  Tom  Paxton  and 
a  professional  (AFTRA?)  rat.  Paxton  wrote 
and  sings  a  moody  ode  to  a  river,  while  the 
camera  pictures  It  as  it  should  be  and  how 
man  and  industry  have  really  fouled  It  up. 
Another  blurb  features  children's  voices 
over,  seemingly  headed  for  a  beach — but  the 
water  Is  polluted  and  the  only  sun  bather 
ttims  out  to  be  the  rat.  A  sign  reading.  "This 
water  unsafe  for  bathing."  is  a  main  prop  in 
this  one. 

Third  blurb  U  Interior,  with  a  happy  guy 
humming  and  mixing  lemonade  in  the 
kitchen.  The  lemonade  is  fouled  by  a  mon- 
tage of  the  various  Industrial  gooks  that  are 
ruining  the  waterways.  Very  effective  In  tint. 
There's  brief  voice-over  on  all  blurbs,  and 
an  Invitation  to  write  to  dean  Water.  UJ8. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Washington. 
DC. 

The  three  20-second  blurbs  are  edited  out 
of  the  full  minutes — Jtost  like  on  Madison 
Ave.  I 

TkOTTBLED    WAT^M 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration Is  sending  prints  of  eo-second 
and  20-seoond  Plmn  alerting  Americans  to 
the  dangers  of  water  poUuUon.  to  tv  sta- 
tions around  the  country. 

Each  of  the  films — three  '60s,  three  "208 — 
U  a  strong  sutement  of   the   urgency  of 
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cleaning  up  America's  waters.  For  example, 
one  of  them,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
nostalgic  ballad  caUed  My  River,  opens  to 
shots  of  debrts-laden  water,  river  covered  by 
Industrial  scum,  ^Buvla  of  factories,  tankers 
dribbling  chemicals  Into  the  stream,  and 
other  enchantments  of  the  Industrial  en- 
vironment. 

Another  shows  a  deserted  beach  town,  the 
cottages  aU  boarded  up.  aa.  voice-over,  chU- 
dren  chant  "we  are  goln'  swlm-mln',"  while 
the  camera  dips  down  to  surf  side  to  ahow 
the  beach  Uttered  with  dead  fish,  the 
boardwaUcs  posted  with  "Danger— bathing 
prohibited— Polluted  Water"  signs.  (The  "208 
are  lifts  from  the  eO-second  films) 

The  beach  spot  ends  with  a  glimpse  of 
a  water  rat  scurrtng  among  the  marine 
waste,  with  a  voice  warning  that  since  noth- 
ing  was  done,  "now  the  beach  belongs  to 
him." 

The  third  spot  shows  a  guy  setting  about 
to  make  a  pitcher  of  lemonade  with  the 
avaUable  water  supply.  First  milky,  then 
rusty,  then  oUy.  then  acldulo\w.  then  sludgy 
elements  go  into  the  pitcher,  until  the  result 
is  a  one  pitcher  microcosm  of  what  haa 
happened  to  the  country's  water. 

caiarles  Rogers  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Ciontrol  Administration  said  the  campaign 
was  conceived  as  a  way  "to  tell  the  American 
people  that  we're  ninning  out  of  clean 
water." 

To  sock  the  message  across,  it  was  decided 
to  me  a  documentary  style,  unlike  the 
whimsical  cartoon  treatment  used  by  the 
division  of  the  Department  of  Interior  In 
an  earlier  campaign. 

On  a  budget  of  $30,000.  excluding  print 
costs — 700  prints  of  each  of  the  spots  are 
being  shipped  to  stations — the  films  were 
produced  by  Queat  Productions,  headed  by 
William  Jersey,  who  made  the  wldely-ac- 
clalmed  A  Time  for  Burning  for  the  Lutheran 

Council.  _^  ^  w 

Jersey  directed  the  film,  from  a  script  by 
Michael  David.  Producer  was  Don  Buchs- 
baum  of  Quest.  The  song,  My  River,  was  writ- 
ten and  sung  by  folk  singer  Tom  Paxton. 

The  Advertising  Council  U  urging  stations 
to  run  the  spots  as  often  as  possible. 
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perature  today  shows  only  too  clearly 
that  winter  Is  still  very  much  with  us. 
In  the  State  of  Delaware,  however,  the 
first  State  to  sign  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, a  poUtlcal  poll  was  recently 
conducted  by  a  well-known  national 
polling  organization.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  results  of  the  presidential  pref- 
erence segment  of  this  poll  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  These  results  are 

as  follows: 

(In  percent] 

Muskle   — — ** 

NUon »■ 

Wallace *' 


TV  Spots  Attack  BxFontKD  Rnrxia,  Bxachks 
That  Impure  water  Is  a  problem  and  clean 
water  a  national  need  are  the  messages,  and 
TV  Is  the  medium  being  used  by  U.S.  govern- 
ment water -pollution  fighters  who  are  spend- 
ing more  than  $30,000  in  the  production  and 
dis&lbutlon  of  some  700  prints  to  stations 
and  networks. 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  at  a  screening  in  New  York 
last  week  said  the  color  films— three  one- 
minute  messages  and  shorter  20-second  ver- 
sions—were produced  by  Quest  Productions 
and  mark  a  departure  from  the  agency's 
use  of  animated  spots  to  docximentaries. 

The  said  the  step  up  In  TV  exposure  was  In 
keeping  with  the  "critical  and  serious"  na- 
txire  of  the  water  poUutlon  problem  in  the 
U.S.  A  film  on  river  poUutlon  featiires  folk- 
singer  Tom  Paxton  on  the  sound  track;  an- 
other spot  dramatizes  water  impurities  as 
a  pitcher  of  lemonade  Is  mixed,  and  a  third 
la  a  pictorial  study  of  a  beach  area  closed 
becatise  of  pollution. 


AN  INTERESTING  POLL 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  MAINS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  swallow 
does  not  a  summer  make,  and  the  tem- 


EIGHTH  DISTRICT  POLL  SHOWS 
NIXON  VIETNAM  SUPPORT 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio 
have  responded  enthusiastically  to  my 
1969  legislative  questionnaire.  It  was 
mailed  to  every  household  November  10 
and  a  total  of  15,535  questionnaires  were 
cwnpleted  and  returned.  In  many  cases 
a  questionnaire  represents  the  thinking 
of  an  entire  family  rather  than  just  one 
person. 

President  Nixon's  handling  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  supported  by  81  percent  of 
the  people.  Several  hundred  letters  ac- 
companied the  questionnaires,  most  com- 
menting on  Vietnam.  There  is  a  strong 
consensus  that  American  batUefield  in- 
volvement should  end  with  the  Viet- 
namese taking  over  the  combat  re- 
sponsibilities. I  find  most  people  want  an 
honorable  conclusion  to  the  war,  that  is 
the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
must  be  insured.  Basically,  these  are  the 
stated  objectives  of  President  Nixon,  par- 
ticularly weU  presented  in  his  November 
3  sjeech.  The  President  has  the  am- 
fidence  of  the  American  people  to  reduce 
America's  role  in  Vietnam  and  through- 
out Asia,  which  is  very  important. 

While  strongly  backing  the  President 
on  Vietnam,  only  61  percent  favor  the 
controversial    ABM— antiballisttc    mis- 
sUe— system.  The  peoi^e  are  reacting  to 
findings  of  excessive  and  wasteful  de- 
fense spending.  Quite  a  few  said  they 
did  not  have  enough  facts  i*out  the  ABM 
to  make  an  Informed  judgment.  Now  that 
President  Nixon  is  to  make  this  defense 
system  operational.  Congress  will  be  de- 
bating the  issue  again  this  year.  I  sup- 
ported the  President  when  the  issue  first 
arose  because  I  b^eve  the  first  respon- 
sibility of  the  National  Government  is 
defense  of  its  citizens.  The  ABM  system 
is  challenged  on  its  potential  effective- 
ness and  high  cost  while  the  President 
believes  it  will  protect  against  the  Rus- 
sia-Cftilna  nuclear  threat.  The  risk  in- 
volved if  ABM  is  scrapped  is  one  of  not 
being  protected  against  attack— I  for  one 
do  not  want  to  take  that  risk. 

Criticism  of  defense  spending,  I  be- 
lieve has  in  large  part  resulted  from  dis- 
closure of  cost  overruns.  dupUcatlon,  and 
InefBciency  in  the  D«>artment  of  De- 
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_<„„  «  KJii  tn  rMulre  be  required.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

fenae.  I  am  sponsoring  a  blU  «?  "^"jr*  mltt^  of  which  I  am  a  member  is  cur- 

a  modem  accounting  ^^^^^['i^ZJt  JJnfy  revieSng  the  Presidents  proposed 

corr«Uy  d«crlb«i  In  his  f.r.».U..d-  J,"Xt,«  ireem  o(  the  P«.ple  believe. 


time  in  my  memory  to  drop  defer 
top  priority  Federal  spending.  B 
stltuents  ranked  their  spending  p 
in  this  order:  aid  to  education. 


X   Bill     ¥\,ij     ^■^•-««.« r-       - 


tionnalre  results  at  this  point. 

Eighth  Concmssional  Distwct  Lkcislativi 

QtrtSTIONNAIllE 


February  9,  1970 

Indicate  In  order  of  priority  the  areas  where 
you  would  most  like  to  see  your  tax  dollars 

^'^rst  priority :  Education  and  Health 

Second  priority;  Defense.  Crime  Prevention 

and  Control  ^  „         ... 

Third  priority:  Aid  to  Cities  and  Poverty 

Progrftrn*  _ 

Fourth  priority:  Space  Programs  and  For- 

*' D^  you  approve  of  Congressional  question- 
naires such  as  this? 

98 
Yes    0 

No    » 

Undecided 


defense  crime  prevention  and  control, 
aid  to  cities,  poverty  programs,  space 
programs,  and  foreign  aid. 

I  did  not  ask  a  question  on  pollution 
because  of  the  obvious  concern  along 
Lake  Erie  and  throughout  the  district 
about  the  deterioration  of  our  environ- 
ment However.  I  share  the  commitment 
of  my  fellow  citizens  that  a  much  greater 
portion  of  Federal  effort  must  be  di- 
rected to  water  and  air  pollution  and 
the  entire  scope  of  environmental  con- 
trol problems. 

Only  49  percent  of  the  people  want  the 
space  program  continued  at  the  same 
level  I  think  President  Nixons  leveling 
off  of  NASA  spending  in  the  new  budget 
reflects  a  nationwide  feeling  that  prob- 
lems on  earth  deserve  as  much  of  our 
money  as  we  can  devote  to  them.  Nearly 
everyone  I  talk  with  commend  NASA  for  

its  great  Apollo  moon  feats  but  question    ^°d^Vded  "II"-"-"-"-'- » 

whether  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our- 
selves with  such  scientific  expeditions 
when  the  immediate  area  we  live  in  has 
urgent  needs 


I  In  percent] 
Do  you  approve  of  the  ABM  (Antl  Ballis- 
tic Missile  Defense  System)    as  proposed  by 
President  Nixon? 

s 

No    fl 

Undecided   '** 

Do  you  approve  of  the  efforts  that  Presi- 
dent NUon  Is  making  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war? 

81 

12 

7 


Yes    

No 

Undecided 


Should    the 


Federal    Oovemment    refuse     ville.    Tenn. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOE  L.  EVINS  OP 
TENNESSEE  DELIVERS  INFORMA- 
TIVE REPORT  ON  9 1ST  CONGRESS 

HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 
Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleague  and  friend.  Representative 
Joe  L  Evins  of  Tennessee,  recently  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Upper  Cumberland  Economic 
Development  District,  meeting  in  Cooke- 
which   drew    much   com- 


grants  or  loans  to 

In  unlawful  disorders? 


Yes 


With  the  number  of  complaints  about 
postal  rates  and  mail  service.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  opinion  was  so  divided  on 
the  future  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Some  21  percent  want  the  Post  Office  to 
become   a  Government  corporation.   37 
percent  think  it  should  be  turned  over 
to  private,  and  36  beUeve  it  should  be  left 
as  it  is.  Let  me  make  two  observaUons 
about   postal   reform.   The   postal   em- 
plovees.   clerks,   carriers,   and   adminis- 
trative persormel  in  my  district  are  top 
flight   hard  workers.  They  do  their  best 
to  speed  the  mails  and  the  people  know 
it   I  participated  in  the  post  office  dedi- 
cation at  McComb  recently  and  could  see     yes 
how  the  local  post  office  is  a  respected    no 
institution  in  that  community.  Thi>  is 
why  the  greater  percent  of  opinion  favors 
leaving  the  Post  Office  as  it  is.  as  op- 
posed to  a  drastic  change.  The  chances 


Should  our  welfare  programs  include: 
Emphasis  on  work  as  a  condition  for  receiv- 
ing  paymenu? 
Yes    - ~ 


18 

4 


No 

Undecided    

Should  the  1970  Census  Include  Just  a  few 
basic  questions  which  everyone  must  answer, 
with  all  others  being  asked  on  a  voluntary 
basis? 


_  _  pornography? 

of  the  Post  Office  being  turned  over  to    Yes  7! 

private  enterprise  are  minimal  but  pres- 
identially  endorsed  legislation  is  bemg 
considered  by  Congress  to  esUblish  a 
public  corporaUon  like  TVA  to  manage 
the  Post  Office.  Taking  the  Post  Office 
out  of  direct  Government  supervision 
would  allow  for  reorganization,  modern- 
ization, elimination  of  political  control, 
and  adjustment  of  posUl  rates  closer  to 
the  costs  of  handling  various  types  of 
mail. 

On  other  questions,  the  people  believe 
our  welfare  programs  should  place 
emphasis  on  work  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving payments  and  enrollment  In  vo 


students  acuvely  engaging     mendation  and  attention.  The  meeting 

was  attended  by  county  judges,  mayors 
and  other  local  officials  and  leaders  f  roin 
14  counUes  in  the  Upper  Cumberland 
area  as  well  as  officials  of  Tennessee 
Technological  University  at  CookevUle 
and  representatives  of  various  State  and 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

The  county  judges  who  attended  in- 
cluded   Judge  Lehman  Mitchell  of  Can- 
non County.  Judge  Frank  Halsell  of  Clay 
County.  Judge  J.  T.  Horn  of  Cumberland 
County.  Judge  Billy  J.  LaFever  of  De 
Kalb   County.   Judge   P.   G.   Crooks  of 
o     Fentress  County.  Judge  Elmo  Swallows 
20     of  Overton  County.  Judge  Luke  Me^ey 
of  Putnam  County.  Judge  T.  E.   tEd) 
Hackett  of  Smith  County,  Judge  A.  P. 
Baker  of  Van  Buren  County  and  Judge 
David  H.  Snodgrass  of  White  County. 
State  and  Federal  officials  attending 
the  meeting  included:  Mr.  James  Vinson 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion   Mr   Charls  Pate.  Mr.  Paul  Kugler 
and  Mr.  Boyd  Rose  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment   Administration:     Mr.    Paul 
Koger    State  Director  of   the  Farmers 

^  , _.  Home  Administration:  Mr.  J.  C.  Loring. 

erai    laws    in    the    area   of    obscenity    and     Regional  Director  of  the  Small  Business 


73 
6 


Undecided   " 

Vocational  and  Job  training  as  a  condition 
for  payments? 

Yes    - 

No    

Undecided    

BeneflU  to  all  whose  Income  Is  below  the 
poverty  level  without  any  condlUons? 

Yes    " 

No    ^ 

Undecided   ^ 

Does    the    United    SUtes    8p»ce    program 
Justify  Us  cost? 

49 
36 

Undecided    ^' 

Do  you  believe  that  we  need  stricter  Ped- 


Ycs 

No  - 

Undecided    

Should  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  be 

Converted  Into  a  government  owned 
corporation? — 

Turned  over  to  private  enterprlae  and 
separaud  from  the  government? 

Left  as  It  is? 


87 

8 
5 


cational  or  job  training  programs  should    Undecided 


21 

37 

86 

6 


AdministraUon:  and  Mr.  Walter  Lam- 
bert and  Mr.  TUden  Curry  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Office  of  Urban  and  Federal 
Affairs. 

Congressman  Evins  delivered  an  out- 
standing address  and  I  am  placmg  his 
address  in  the  Record  herewith: 
RCPOKT   ON   918T   Congress 
(By  Representative  Jok  L.  Evins) 

Certainly  I  am  pleased  and  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  meeUng  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Upper  Cumberland  Eco- 
nomic   Development    District    In    CookevUle 

here  tonight  .,^.     .     . 

This  la  an  Important  occasion.  This  is  a 
significant  occjislon.  This  Is  a  landmark  oc- 
casion as  thlji  U  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Upper  Cumberland  Economic  Devel- 
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opment  District  since  It  was  created  on  Jan- 
uary 1   1969 — a  year  ago. 

br  Donald  Wakefield,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Upper  Cumberland  Economic  Develop- 
ment District,  has  suggested  that  I  provide 
your  organization  with  a  report  on  the  work 
'of  the  9lBt  Congress. 

Flr't  let  me  commend  and  congratulate 
Dr  Wakefield:  County  Judge  Luke  Medley  of 
CookevUle  and  Putnam  County.  President  of 
the  District:  Mayor  Bob  Davis  of  CookevUle: 
Countv  Judge  T  E.  (Ed>  Hackett  of  Carthage 
and  smith  County.  Vice  President;  County 
Judge  Frank  H*lsell  of  Celina  and  Clay 
Countv.  Secret.irv  and  Treasurer:  President 
Everett  Derryberry  of  Tennessee  Technologi- 
cal University  In  CookevUle  and  the  entire 
leadership  of  the  Upper  Cumberland  area 
represented  here  tonight. 

This  Is  trulv  a  remarkable  representation 
and  a  remarkable  organization 

I  am  advised  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
consists  of  57  members— 57  leaders  from  14 
counties— Cannon.  Clay.  Cumberland.  De- 
Kalb  Fentress.  J.ackson.  Macon.  Overton. 
Pickett.  Putnam.  Smith.  Warren.  White  and 
Van  Buren.  And  43  of  the  Board  Members 
are  either  Mivors  or  County  Judges. 

Some  14  other  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  County  Judges  to  concentrate  on 
Industrial  development. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate  the 
Board  Members  and  all  who  work  for  In- 
dustrL-il  development  and  progress  in  our 
area.  I  commend  the  unity  which  you  are 
demonstrating  by  your  membership  m  this 
Development  District. 

I  want  to  commend  your  example  of  re- 
gional  cooperation.   Here  we  share  common 
heritage— as   we   represent   an   area  rich   In 
history    and    tradition.    We    share    common 
goals  and  objectives  for  growth  and  progress. 
I   want   to  commend  Dr.  Derryberry  and 
Tennessee  Technological  University  for  their 
role  in  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  area. 
The  University  Is  providing  technical  know- 
how,  resources  and  expert  advice  and  coun- 
sel to  this  fine  Development  District.  It  Is 
evident  that  the  University  and  community 
leadership    are    moving    forward    together— 
and  this  Is  another  example  of  teamwork  and 
regional  cooperation. 

Let  me  commend  also  our  State  Legislators 
who  are  present  and  participating  In  thla 
landmark  meeting. 

I  am  sure  we  will  all  work  together  for 
progress  and  development  of  the  Upper 
Cumberland.  In  unity  there  Is  strength  and 
with  all  of  your  leadership  united  and  our 
forces  marshaled  I  can  foresee  greater  prog- 
ress in  1970  and  In  the  years  ahead. 

UPPER   CUMBERLAND'S   VAST    POTENTIAL 

The  "Upper  Cumberland  area  has  a  vast 
potential— a  potential  that  really  exceeds  our 
ability  to  predict  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  this  area  having  an  abun- 
dance of  great  resources— ours  Is  Indeed  an 
area  rich  In  tradition  and  history. 

Great  things  are  happening  In  the  Upper 
Cumberland— great  progress  Is  being  made— 
great  achievements  are  oeing  accomplished. 
We  can  see  progress  on  all  sides  as  we 
travel  from  community  to  community— new 
buildings,  new  Industry,  new  roads— and  a 
spirit  of  confidence  and  optimism. 

The  Upper  Cumberland  area  has  a  vast 
potential  for  Industrial  development— a  vast 
potential  for  employment  of  our  people.  We 
have  a  vast  potenUal  for  tourism  and  I  can 
foresee  the  day  when  the  Upper  Cumberland 
win  become  the  tourist  meoca  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  beauUIul  lakes  and  with  con- 
structlon  of  the  Cordell  Hull  Lock  and 
Dam— a  magnificent  structure  which  I  vis- 
ited recently— we  will  be  adding  another 
water  reservoir  and  wonderland  to  Dale  Hol- 
low and  Center  Hill  Reservoirs  In  our  midst. 
We  have  magnificent  mountains  and  scen- 
ery and  with  enterprising  businessmen  be- 
ginning to  develop  many  recreation  enter- 
prises in  our  area,  our  potenUal  Is  boundless. 


REPORT    ON    91ST    CONGRESS 

As  the  New  Year  begins.  It  Is  fitting  and 
appropriate  that  we  reflect  on  the  events  of 
the  past  year  and  prospects  for  the  future 
We  have  lust  concluded  one  of  the  longest 
sessions  of  Congress  In  history.  There  was  a 
time  when  Members  of  Congress  could  plan 
on  spending  extensive  time  in  their  Dlst.lcts 
between  sessions.  That  time  has  gone  for- 
ever. Now  Congress  Is  a  year-round  burlnsss 
Sessions  are  long»r  ar.d  recesses  shorter. 

The  First  Session  of  the  91st  Conrjress  was 
a  very  deliberative  Congress.  A  new  udmlnls- 
tratlcn  took  office  In  January  and  adjust- 
ments between  the  new  Executive  Brancn 
and  the  Congress  have  taken  lime.  It  takes 
time  for  a  new  administration  to  develop 
policy  and  recommendations  on  appropria- 
tions and  it  has  taken  time  for  Congress  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  Administration's  rec- 
ommendations. The  President  has  not  y3t 
addressed  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Congress. 
He  sent  a  number  of  piecemeal  mes?ag:s 
from  time  to  Ume.  but  it  was  not  until  Octo- 
ber 14th  that  a  full-scale  legislative  message 
or  package  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President. 

Meanwhile.  Congress  moved  ahead  w.th  its 
own  legislative  programs.  Someone  has  said 
that  Congress  Is  like  a  locomotive— It  Is  slow 
to  get  started,  but  once  In  motion,  even  more 
difficult  to  get  stopped  or  bring  to  a  halt. 
After  a  slow  start— this  year  has  seen  a  re- 
markable record  of  achievement.  The  press 
has  generally  acclaimed  the  Congress  as  one 
which   passed   some   historic   and   landmark 
legislative  measures  such  as  the  massive  tax 
reform  and  tax  revision  measure,  the  Social 
Security  increase  measure,  and  the  passage 
of  the  antl-balUstlc  missile  bill.  These  meas- 
ures alone  are  sufficiently  important  so  as  to 
make  the  work  of  the  First  Session  of  the 
91st  Congress  historic  and  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered.  Speaker   McCormack  called   the 
work  of  the  Congress  •Productive  and  Con- 
structive." Senate  Majority  Leader  Man-field 
declared  the  record  as  "Responsible  and  Re- 
spectable." Some   partisans   may   not   agree, 
but   I    can   assure    you   much    constructive 
legislation.  In  the  public  Interest,  was  passed. 
The  91st  Congress  has  been  called  a  "Re- 
form Congress."  Among  the  reform  measures 
passed  or  under  consideration  are:  reform  of 
our  income  tax  system,  reform  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  reform  of  the  Electoral 
College — our  method  of  selecting  Presidents, 
reforms  In  health  and  mine  safety  standards, 
reform  of   the  antlpoverty  program,  reform 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  program,  reform  of  the 
welfare  system,  reform  of  the  postal  system, 
reform  of  the  Foreign  Aid  program.  Reforms 
and    amendments    to    existing    laws    rather 
than   much   new   legislation   has   been   the 
Hallmark  of  the  work  of  this  Congress. 


TAX    REFORM 

Perhaps  the  tax  reform  bill  is  considered 
by  most  Americans  to  be  the  most  Important 
measure  passed  by  this  Congress.  In  passUig 
this  historic  measure.  Congress  cut  taxes  for 
many  of  our  citizens  and  closed  the  loop- 
holes through  which  a  privileged  few  avoid- 
ed  taxes.    I   introduced   a  tax   reform   bUl, 
early   In   the   Session,   which   called   for   In- 
creases  m    personal   exemptions— and    clos- 
ing of  tax  loopholes.  My  bill  also  proposed 
curbs    on    tax-exempt     foundations    which 
have  avoided  taxes  while  engaging  in  many 
varied  business  enterprises.  We  proposed  a 
limitation  on  the  use  of  "hobby  farming 
to  write  off  losses  while  making  profits  in 
other  fields.  I  also  proposed  a  provision  to 
assist     small     business     In     expanding— a^ 
exemption  on  investment  credit.  .^  passed 
by  the  House,  the  tax  bill  provided  for  In- 
creases m  revenue,  by   plugging  loopholes, 
reducing  oU  depletion  allowances  and  tax- 
ing foundations,  to  the  tune  of  about  •»  b"- 
Uon.  At  the  same  time  the  House  bUl  con- 
tained provisions  reducing  taxes  on  middle 
and  lower  income  groups  to  the  tune  of  ap- 
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nroxlmately  $6  billion.  The  amounts  were 
mstTbout  balanced  off  with  reduced  rates 
to  certain  groups  and  individuals.  The  Sen- 
ate made  a  number  of  changes. 

The  final  bill  as  worked  out  In  Confer- 
enf-e  was  a  meaningful  Tax  Reform  Bill— 
long  overdue— in  the  public  Interest— in- 
creasing the  tax  bite  on  foundations  and 
corporations  and  lowering  taxes  for  other 
groups.  The  pr3ss  called  the  Senate  version 
a  Clirlsrmas  tree  package  of  goodies.  The  bill 
as  finally  passed  caused  the  President  to 
consider  vetoing  It.  But  on  second  thought 
he  signed  and  approved  the  measure— the 
first  meaningful  tax  reform  bUl  in  more  than 
two  decades. 

REFORM    OF    SELECTIVE    SZR\l:E    SYSTEM 

Another  important  legislative  reform  pass- 
ed was  the  reform  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
to  establish  a  fairer  system  of  selecting 
young  men  for  the  armed  forces.  We  all 
wish  It  were  not  necessary  to  draft  any  of  our 
voung  men— but  slnoe  we  are  faced  with 
ihe  communist  challenge  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  our 
Kuard  up  and  our  military  posture  strong, 
many  officials  feel  that  the  draft  Is  stlU 
necessary. 

The  tUl  as  passed  called  for  random  se- 
lection of  draftees.  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
saw  on  television  the  drawing  of  blrthdates 
in  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House.  Under 
this  new  system  Just  passed  yo^^K  "'^'*-  f^ 
ginning  the  first  of  the  year,  will  be  drafted 
according  to  the  drawing  of  their  blrthdays-- 
the  19  year  olds  first.  Another  important 
feature  of  this  bill  Is  that  the  time  of  vul- 
nerability to  the  draftee  will  be  narrowed 
to  one  year.  Long  years  of  uncertainty  will 
be  discontinued.  The  measure  as  passed 
seems  to  be  a  fairer  system  than  the  previous 
procedure. 

REFORM     OF     ELECTORAL     COLLEGE 

The  House  approved  a  Resolution  pr(^os- 
ing  a  Constitutional  amendment  which  pro- 
vided for  reform  of  our  system  of  electing 
presidents.  As  you  know.  In  the  last  Presi- 
dential election  there  was  concern  In  some 
quarters  that  the  election  might  be  thrown 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  because  of 
the  possibility  that  no  candidate  would  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  electoral  votes.  As  It  de- 
veloped, this  situation  did  not  occur— but 
It  gave  rise  to  a  Constitutional  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House,  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent would  be  by  direct  or  popular  vote— 
with  40  percent  or  a  minority  sufficient  to 

elect.  ^     .    __     ... 

I  supported  a  substitute  amendment  which 
would  continue  some  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances established  in  the  Constitution  by  our 
Forefathers  to  assure  an  adequate  voice  by 
the  smaller  states  in  Presidential  elections. 
Under  the  plan  as  passed  by  the  House  the 
influence  of  the  smaller.  lf«  PJ>P"i°P.f *;?^ 
win  be  greatly  diminished.  Th^^^ /f  ^  **,^^ 
damage  to  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  for  some  bal- 
ance between  the  smaller  and  larger  stat^. 

Under  the  plan  I  supported— called  the 
District  plan-the  vote  from  each  Congres- 
sional district  would  be  co""^^,"!,*  "^V*;;: 

and  the  candidate  carrying  a  majority  of  the 
congressional  districts  of  the  Nation  would 
be  the  winner.  This  system  would  assure  a 
balance  of  power  of  the  smaller,  less  pop- 
ulous states  as  against  the  large  met^opo"- 
tan  areas  and  a  few  states  dominating  and 
controlling  the  elections.  The  af»«idment^ 
as  passed  by  the  House,  must  be  approved 
by  ^Senate  and  subsequently  approv^ 
by  three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures  to 
bLome  eJIective^and  many  doubt  that  this 
win  happen. 

COAL  MINT  HEALTH  AND  SATETT  STANDARDS 

Another  measure  passed  by  the  Congress 
was  reform  of  the  laws  and  «gu>atlons  re- 
S^ng  to  coia  mine  health  and  safety  stand- 
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•rda.  This  btU  provided  for  th«  cloalnf  of 
unsafe  mines  and  restricted  the  levels  of 
coal  dust  In  mines  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
explosions.  This  bUl  also  provided  for  sddl* 
Uonal  compensation  to  miners  afflicted  with 
the  fatal  "blsck  lung"  disease  and  require* 
'  the  use  of  non-spartlng  mine  equipment. 
State-Federal  InspecUon  plans  were  approved 
and  the  force  of  mine  Inspectors  was  ex- 
panded and  Increased. 

WATXa    gUAUTT    IMrmOVXMZNT 

Congress  approved  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1M9  which  requires  oil 
drillers  and  operators  to  pay  the  costs  of  oU 
•pills  and  Imposes  other  an tl -pollution  re- 
strictions. This  legislation  was  the  result  of 
the  tremendoxis  damage  to  natural  life  caused 
by  the  spillage  from  oil  wells  off  the  CaUfor- 
nla  coast  early  last  year.  Substantial  funds 
were  voted  to  greatly  expand  the  program  of 
waste  treatment  facilities  to  assist  In  the 
war  on  pollution  In  the  Nation's  streams  and 
waterways.  We  all  are  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  our  environment  and  sgalnst  air 
and  water  pollution — pollution  of  our 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams.  One  of  the  major 
battles  of  the  year  occurred  In  the  Appro- 
priations Ck>mmlttee  for  funds  for  antl-pol- 
lutlon  grants. 

President  Nixon  In  his  budget  submission 
to  Congress  recommended  t314  mllUon  for 
next  year  for  this  purpose.  The  Congress 
greatly  increased  the  appropriation — the 
House  voted  t600  million,  more  than  dou- 
bling the  budget  requMt.  and  the  Senate  In- 
creased the  amount  to  91  billion  In  Con- 
ference the  conferees  agreed  on  $800  mllUon 
for  next  yearas  the  Secretary  of  Interior  had 
testified  that  only  tflOO  mllUon  could  be 
used  next  year.  The  Increased  sums  voted  will 
stimulate  and  step  up  action  on  antipollu- 
tion work  and  Improve  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. Congress  in  its  appropriation  ac- 
tion Is  reflecting  the  Increasing  concern  of 
the  public  with  the  problems  of  pollution  In 
more  than  doubling  the  President's  request. 
President  Nixon,  Just  a  few  days  ago.  an- 
nounced that  next  year  he  wUl  launch  an 
all-out  drive  against  pollution  of  air.  water 
and  the  total  environment.  This  will  be  a 
burning  Issue  next  year  The  press,  this 
morning.  In  editorials  and  columnists'  writ- 
ings have  said  that  the  Seventies  will  need 
more  than  Just  "rhetoric"  In  this  battle — to 
cope  with  this  problem  of  growing  national 
concern. 

OTRXB    nCFOBTaNT  l-ECtSlATtTK   mikSmZS 

The  House  has  approved  Icclslatlon  de- 
signed to  reform  the  system  of  financing  of 
airport  construction  and  safety  Improve- 
ments throughout  the  Nation.  Today  our  air- 
ports are  overcrowded.  Many  have  outgrown 
their  capacity  to  handle  air  traffic  and  new 
air  traffic  continues  to  Increase.  The  House 
bill  would  provide  for  user  taxes  paid  by  pas- 
sengers of  airlines  to  provide  the  financing  for 
a  vast  program  of  airport  expansion  and  Im- 
provement. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  reforms 
In  the  welfare  system  and  In  the  postal  sys- 
tem— and  these  are  under  study. 

Legislation  was  passed  to  Increase  Social 
Security  pMyments.  The  President  recom- 
mended a  7  percent  Increase  In  Social  Secu- 
rity— later  Increased  to  10  percent — and  a 
Democratic  Congress  has  provided  for  a  IS 
percent  increase  in  Social  Security  payments 
to  our  needy  and  elderly  citizens.  Congress 
doubled  the  President's  original  recommen- 
dation. A  recent  department  report  has  esti- 
mated that  Social  Security  receipts  In  Ten- 
nessee alone  will  Increase  by  963  million  an- 
nually beginning  April  1st  of  this  year. 

Much  time  was  given  to  the  question  of 
military  spending.  Waste  In  the  military  es- 
tablishment has  Increased  enormously  In 
recent  years — overruns  In  costs  In  weapons 
and  military  hardware  are  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed 920  bllUon.  Much  effort  was  exerted  ta 
•lUnlnate  waste  and  cut  costa  tn  DefoiM 
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Contract  Procurement.  Congress  cut  the 
mlUtary  budget  by  96  8  bllUon.  Savings  ef- 
fected In  this  area  will  help  In  providing 
funds  for  domestic  needs.  Notably,  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare  and  human  needs. 

We  considered  a  full  agenda  of  legislative 
proposals  concerning  our  national  problems — 
Including  the  problems  of  Inflation,  war, 
population  explosion,  education,  research, 
conservation,  pollution  of  our  rivers,  streams, 
air — problems  of  riots  and  crime  detention 
and  suppression — national  defense — and 
others.  These  are  a  few  of  the  reforms  en- 
acted or  under  consideration. 

APPaOPSIATIONS 

Concerning  appropriations,  the  Congress 
considered  budget  requests  this  year  totaling 
9200  billion  Our  State  Legislatures  consider 
one  approprlaUon  bill  which  Is  submitted 
blannually  covering  all  requirements  of  the 
state  government  Including  roads,  schools 
and  Institutions.  In  Congress,  however,  there 
are  13  major  annual  appropriations  bills 
which  this  year  will  total  approximately 
9192.8  bllUon.  The  budget  Is  larger  than  the 
metropolitan  telephone  directory  of  many  of 
OUT  largest  cities.  We  were  unable  to  act, 
finally,  on  budget  and  appropriation  re- 
quests until  after  April  16th  when  the  re- 
vised Nixon  budget  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
(Mlatlons  and  Chairman  of  one  of  Its  Im- 
portant subcommittees — the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices  and  Housing  Appro- 
priations—and  as  the  senior  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Appropriations,  my  own 
duUes  and  responsibilities  are  very  heavy. 
It  Is  my  responsibility  to  conduct  the  hear- 
ings and  Investigations  Into  the  appropria- 
tions requests  and  needs  of  the  cabinet-level 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  some  20  independent  agencies  of 
the  Government.  The  scope  and  Impact  on 
this  918  bUUon  bill  Is  so  broad  It  touches  the 
Uves  of  vlrtuaUy  all  our  citizens. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
budget  alone  totals  almost  92  bllUon  In  di- 
rect appropriations  for  housing  programs. 
There  are  some  57  separate  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  our  cities  both  large  and  smaU. 
I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  famUlar  with  these 
programs — programs  in  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, metropolitan  planning,  water  and 
sewer  grants,  open  space  land  grants,  model 
cities,  transportation,  neighborhood  facul- 
ties, mortgage  financing,  public  hoiislng  and 
housing  rehabilitation,  among  others.  Many 
of  these  programs  are  at  work  in  your  com- 
munities. 

In  our  Appropriations  Conference  Report 
recently  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate — 
and  signed  by  .ttie  President — the  following 
sums  for  nuuiy  major  HUD  programs  were 
provided:  91  blUlon  for  urban  renewal.  9676 
million  for  the  Model  Cities  program.  990 
million  In  annual  contract  authority  for  the 
home  ownership  bousing  program,  986  mll- 
Uon In  payments  for  the  rental  housing  as- 
sistance program.  960  mllUon  for  the  rent 
supplement  program.  9473  million  600  thou- 
sand for  payments  to  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram. 940  mllUon  for  neighborhood  facilities 
grants.  976  mUUon  for  open  space  land  grants 
for  parks  and  recreation  areas  and  9135  mll- 
Uon (or  grants  for  water  and  sewer  faculties. 
among  others.  It  Is  my  feeling  tliat  while 
appropriations  will  help,  appropriations  alone 
wlU  not  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities — 
more  Is  needed  tn  community  and  civic  en- 
terprise and  local  Initiative. 

Our  Committee's  rosponslbiutles  reach 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon.  Our  Subcom- 
mittee also  recommends  appropriations  for 
the  Important  programs  of  space  exploration 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. This  program  at  one  point 
reached  a  level  of  appropriations  of  97  billion 
'aBBuaUy.  However,  appropriations  have  now 
achieved  a  level  of  about  94  blUlon.  It  U  my 
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feeling  that  a  steady,  consistent  funding  on 
a  year-to-year  basis  assures  a  sound,  orderly 
program  rather  than  peaks  and  valleys.  We 
have  now  surpassed  the  Soviet  Union  In  space 
exploration — American  Ingenuity  and  know- 
how  have  triumphed  with  the  successful 
ApoUo  filghts  to  the  moon  and  safe  return. 
Indeed  our  achievements  In  space  exploration 
have  been  fantastic  and  phenomlnal.  The 
"spinoff"  In  Jobs  and  employment,  science 
and  medicine,  health,  new  knowledge, 
weather  modification  and  weather  report- 
ing— as  well  as  agriculture  and  industry  are 
almost  Incalculable. 

Our  Committee  also  funds  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration — the  construction 
and  service  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. GSA  manages  the  Nation's  stockpile  of 
critical  materials. 

The  Committee  also  funds  the  vast  pro- 
grams of  veterans  benefits  administered  by 
the  Veterans  Administration.  We  have  the 
greatest  program  of  veterans  benefits  In  the 
world — and  Justifiably  so.  These  programs  In-  , 
elude  hospital  and  medical  care,  compensa- 
tion and  pensions,  readjustment  benefits  and 
education  and  training.  Insurance  and  hous- 
ing, among  other  benefits.  As  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  have  become  eligible  for 
assistance  more  than  4.000,000  new  veterans 
have  been  added  to  the  rolls  eligible  for  bene- 
fits In  the  past  few  years — new  veterans  are 
coming  on  the  rolls  at  the  rate  of  840,000  a 
year  or  70,000  per  month  currently. 

Other  agencies  funded  by  our  Conunlttea 
Include  Civil  Services  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Renegotiation  Board,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  among  others. 

ItTBLIC  WOBKS  APPaOPSIATIONS 

In  addition  to  my  regular  duties  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Independent  Offices  and  HUD 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  this  year  I 
served  as  Acting  Chairman  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  As  Floor  Manager 
for  the  Public  Works-AEC  Appropriations 
BUI — we  secured  passage  of  an  appropriation 
for  pubUc  works  for  this  Nation  In  excess  of 
94 >4  bUUon. 

And  so  this  year  your  Representative  han- 
dled two  of  the  12  appropriations  bills — In- 
dependent Offices  at  918  billion  and  Public 
Works  at  94  billion  for  a  total  of  some  920 
bllUon.  The  PubUc  Works  BUI — funds  pro- 
grams of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Panama  Canal 
and  other  public  works  agencies. 

Included  In  this  appropriations  bill  are 
many  projects  Important  to  Tennessee  and 
our  area.  In  our  Upper  Cumberland  area,  for 
example,  the  bill  appropriated  97,600,000  for 
continued  construction  of  the  Cordell  Hull 
Lock  and  Dam.  The  bUl  also  Included  9386.000 
for  work  on  the  new  park  development  on 
Center  Hill  Lake  In  our  area.  This  Is  a  Joint 
project  with  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  participating.  This 
new  piark  development  wUl  be  s  tremendous 
asset  and  boost  to  our  area.  This  bill  also 
Included  950,600.000  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Author1ty^-an  Increase  over  last  year.  Among 
TVA  projects  funded  in  the  bill  are:  TelUco 
Dam  In  East  Tennessee — 95,992.000.  Tims 
Ford  Dam  In  Middle  Tennessee — the  first 
TVA  dam  In  Middle  Tennessee — 98.275,000. 
the  OUver  Springs  Redevelopment  Project — 
91,415.000,  and  land  acquisition  for  Columbia 
and  Normandy  Dams  on  the  Duck  River  In 
Middle  Tennessee — 91. 3  million. 

The  bill  also  provided  92  bUUon  438  mUUon 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Sen- 
ate cirt  and  reduced  the  AEC  appropriation  by 
944  mlUlon.  The  House-Senate  Conference  re- 
stored 932  milUon  for  this  Commission.  In 
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addition  93  million  was  added  to  the  molten 
^t  reactor  program-from  96  to  98  mlUlon 
This  Is  an  Important  program  that  holds 
great  promise  for  more  economic  producUon 
of  electric  power  for  our  area  and  the  Nation. 

PBOCEXSS  18  KEYNOTX  OF  918T  CONOBKSS 

Progress  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  91st 
congress.  We  have  also  been  concerned  with 
the  war  and  the  building  of  a  strong  national 
defense.  President  Nixon  recommended  more 
than  975  bUUon  for  all  programs  of  National 
defense— for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Coast  Guard- 
all  phases  of  our  great  defense  establishment. 
The  Congress  made  some  substantial  cuts  and 
reductions  in  the  President's  military  budget 
as  there  Is  much  waste  In  our  vast  mUltary 
establishment.  While  recognizing  the  extrav- 
agance in  the  Department  of  Defense,  It  Is  my 
strong  feeUng  that  If  we  are  to  err,  we  should 
err  on  the  side  of  safety  and  strength  and  se- 
curity for  our  country  rather  than  weakness. 

This,  then,  my  friends,  is  the  r»K>rd- 
the  record  of  the  First  Session  of  the  9l8t 
Congress.  The  work  Is  never  finished.  The 
next  session  vHU  be  concerned  with  many 
DUbUc  issues— both  of  the  Vietnam  War  and 
domestic    matters    and    priority    of    appro- 

'"con'ceTOlng  the  Vietnam  conflict,  as  Con- 
gress adjourned  I  can  report  that  there  was 
in  atmosphere  of  subdued  optimism  In 
Washington.  The  Vietnam  War  of  course, 
overshadows  everything  else  in  Washington, 
as  it  does  througout  the  country.  The  prt- 
mary  concern  of  the  Congress  and  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  President  is  to  end  this 
war  and  achieve  peace  with  Justl^-an 
honorable  peace— as  soon  as  possible.  We  all 
want  our  fighting  men  to  return  home— we 
want  an  honorable  peace. 

Recently    I    was    among    more    than   S60 
members   of   both    parties-Democrats   and 
Republicans  in  a  non-partisan  effort— who 
sponsored  and  passed  a  Resolution  b^dng 
I^ldent  Nixon  In  his  effort*  to  »^lwj»  «» 
honorable  peace  In  Vietnam.  The  Presld^ 
as  Commander-in-Chief  deserves  our  suppOTt 
as  long  as  he  is  conscientiously  acting  in  the 
national  Interest.  In  my  view  President  Nixon 
18  exhausting  every  possible  avenue  and  re- 
course in  an  effort  to  end  this  unfortunate 
confilct.  He  has  announced  a  P^^odlc  wiUi- 
drawal  of  American  troops— and  with  this 
I  agree.  He  has  stepped  up  training  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  so  that  It  can  as- 
sume an  mcreaslng  role   In  the  war— and 
with  this  I  agree.  He  has  announced  that 
he  wants  to  end  the  war  at  the  earUest  time 
possible— and  with  this  everyone  agrees. 

And  so,  as  we  enter  the  New  Year  there 
Is  an  atmosphere  of  optimism  and  hope  that 
the  fighting  will  cease  and  the  war  wiU  end. 
With  the  ending  of  the  war  our  Co^tiy 
should  have  resources  to  move  forward  with 
many  programs  of  progress  in  Tennessee  and 
throughout  the  Nation  in  the  new  demanding 
decade  of  the  SevenUea. 
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cees  are  a  model  of  the  American  spirit 
Congratulations  on  the  past  record  but 
more  so  good  stead  In  your  next  half  cen- 
tury I  know  it  will  be  Just  as  productive 
and  beneficial  to  our  cities  and  towns  and 
NaUon  as  a  whole.  This  worldwide  or- 
ganization deserves  only  the  best  of  suc- 
cess in  the  years  ahead. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  JAYCEB8 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BEHS 

or  oBxo 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1970 
Mr.  BETTB.  Mr  Speaker,  today  1 
would  like  to  salute  the  Jaycees  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  this,  their  50th  aniU- 
versary.  In  particular,  I_c«Q«»^** 
the  Jayceea  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Ohio  who  are  rendering  exemplary  serv- 
ice to  their  home  communities.  Volunteer 
participation  in  civic  action  groups  is  a 
tradition  in  this  country  and  the  Jay- 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  a 
year  has  passed  since  President  Nixon 
called  upon  Congress  to  amend  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  Uie 
limited  pretrial  detention  of  dangerous 
defendants.  More  than  6  months  have 
passed  since  my  bill.  HJl.  12806  was 
introduced  to  implement  the  President  s 

The  pretrial  detention  provided  in  this 
bill  raises  several  interesting  questions 
of     constitutional     importance.     Some 
critics  have  argued  that  pretrial  deten- 
tion is  absolutely  barred  by  the  eighth 
amendment.  Others  have  suggested  that 
it  cannot  be  achieved  in  accord  with  due 
process.  After  studying  these  contentions 
in  light  of  the  precedents,  I  am  persuaded 
that  Congress  enjoys  the  authority,  with- 
in reasonable  limits,  to  define  the  classes 
of  offenses  in  which  ball  Is  a  right.  I  am 
further  persuaded  that  Congress  is  fully 
capable  of  devising  procedures  to  achieve 
pretrial  detention  that  wiU  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  due  process. 

The  November  issue  of  the  Virginia 
Law  Review  carries  an  article  authored 
by  Attorney  General  John  N.  MitcheU.  It 
is  a  piece  of  precise  legal  craf  tsmaiiship 
reflecting  unique  insight  and  sensitivity. 
I  quote  that  article  in  full : 
Bah,  BBFoaM  A»n>  the  CowsTrrtrnoNAUTT  of 

PUIBIAI,  DRKNTIOM 

(By  the  Honorable  J<rtm  N.  MltcheU') 
On  January  81,  1989.  President  NUon.  in 
his  first  public  sUtement  on  crime  control, 
caUed  for  legUlaUcm  to  permit  ''t«nPf*^ 
pretrial  detention"  of  criminal  defendants 
Vrhose  "pretrUl  release  pre^nts  a  clear  dtt- 
ger  to  the  community."'  Pursuant  to  the 
^dent's    directive,    the    D^P^^f  *    °' 
Justice  sent  to  the  Congress,  on  July  11,  19«9. 
a  proposal'  amending  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  196enrhlch  would,  inter  alui.  permit  tt^e 
federal  courto  to  detain  up  to  60  days  prior 
to  trial  those  criminal  defendants  who  are 
charged    with    certain    crimes   of    violence: 
whose  release,  even  with  conditions  ImpoMO. 
would  constitute  a  danger  to  the  community 
and  who  have  been  afforded  a  hearing  with 
approprUte  procedural  safeguards,  'of  <^- 
lia  defendanU  not  detained  prior  to  trial, 
the  oropoeal  would  authorize  courts  to  con- 
sider tiiedefendanf.  potential  dangwroumieM 
to  the  community  in  determining  and  setting 

oondltlons  oS  prrtrtal  rrteaae.«  ^"rt*"™"^ 
nMrsanctlona  Me  provided  for  vKdattona  of 
Editions  of  release,  for  ball  Jumping  and 
tac  Crimea  committed  while  on  release.* 

The  question  at  pretrial  detention  raises 
iaiuM  of  oonatttuttooal  dimension:  such  de- 
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tention  has  been  challenged  on  the  groui^ 
that  It  violates  the  eighth  amendment.*  the 
presumption  of  innocence'  and  the  due 
proceee  cUuse  of  the  fifth  amendment.*  This 
Article  wiU  analyze  these  Issues  and  set  forth 
a  constitutional  basis  tor  the  proposal. 

nCHTH  AICKNSIUCMT 

The  only  j>rovlslon  of  the  Constitution 
which  spedflcally  mentions  bail  Is  the  eighth 
amendment.*  Its  language,  which  does  not 
expressly  grant  or  deny  the  right  to  baH^J" 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations.  First,  be- 
cause the  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
denial  of  baU.  It  can  be  construed  to  require 
the  setting  of  baU  in  aU  cases  with  the 
proviso  that  it  never  be  excessive.  Second,  be- 
cause the  amendment  does  not  speclflcaUy 
grant  the  right  to  ball,  It  can  be  construed  to 
mean  only  that  baU  shall  not  be  excessive 
m  those  cases  in  which  it  is  proper  and  that 
the  setting  of  no  bail  In  certaUi  cases  U 
not  excessive.  WhUe  the  first  of  these  two 
interpretations  would  prohibit  pretrial  de- 
tention of  criminal  defendants,  the  second 
would  not. 

To  resolve  the  ambiguity  of  the  abbrevi- 
ated language  of  the  eighth  amendment.  It 
U  necessary  to  examine  the  historical  con- 
text in  which  It  was  adopted  in  1791  on  the 
assumption  that  those  concerned  with  draft- 
ing and  ratUylng  the  amendment  generaUy 
mtended  to  conform  the  law  to  contemporary 
practices.  The  only  Supreme  Coiu't  opinion 
which  discusses  the  histwy  of  the  eighth 
amendment  and  Its  appUcation  to  the  right 
to  baU  clearly  adopU  the  InterpreUtlon 
which  permits  denial  of  ball  prior  to  trial  In 
some  situations.  In  Carlaon  v.  Landon,^  the 
Court  stated: 

"The  ball  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  BUl  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  ball  in  aU 
cases,  but  merely  to  provide  that  baU  shaU 
not  be  excessive  in  those  cases  where  It  Is 
proper  to  grant  baU.  When  this  clause  was 
carried  over  Into  our  BUl  of  Rights,  nothing 
was  said  that  indicated  any  different  con- 
cept. The  Eighth  Amendment  has  not  pre- 
vented Congress  from  defining  the  classes  of 
cases  in  which  baU  shall  be  allowed  In  this 
country.  Thus  In  criminal  cases,  baU  la  not 
compulsory  where  the  punishment  may  be 
death.  Indeed,  the  very  language  of  the 
Amendment  falls  to  say  aU  arrests  must  be 
bailable."  " 

The  conclusion  that  a  constttuttoaal  pro- 
hibition of  excessive  baU  does  not,  in  itself. 
establish  a  right  to  baU  has  been  followed 
by  other  courts." 

The  Supreme  Court's  brief  historical  an- 
alysis of  the  eighth  amendment  to  Carlson 
v.   London  and   Its  statement  that  "(tlhe 
Eighth  Amendment  has  not  prevented  Con- 
gress from  defining  the  classes  of  cases  to 
which  bail  shall  be  aUowed  to  this  country"  " 
are  supported  by  a  more  detaUed  examina- 
tion of  the  federal  and  state  bail  and  penal 
statutes  existing   at  the  end   of  the   18th 
century.   ThU   examination  establishes  t)e- 
yond   question  that  persons  charged   with 
serious  felonies— those  which  posed  a  sub- 
stantial danger  of  tojury  or  death  to  others — 
were  not  entitled  to  baU  when  the  eighth 
amendment  was  adopted,  nor  for  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time  thereafter.  Moreover,  It 
Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  anticipated 
danger  to  other  persons  or  the  community 
was  a  substantial  motivating  factor  to  legU- 
lative  decisions  to  make  ball  unavailable  to 
certato  classes  of  dangerous  offenders.  In- 
deed to  a  case  tovolvlng  the  attempted  aa- 
■asstoation  of  President  Andrew  Jackaonby 
an  allegedly  tosane  man  to  1836.  an  offenae 
punishable   at   that  time   only   as   a  mis- 
demeanor, the  court  observed  that  "tb«  dl»- 
cretion  of  Uie  magistrate  l"  .*^^,„*>^J^ 
a  criminal  caae,  la  to  be  guided  [to  part] 
by  ...  the  atrocity  of  the  offense.'"* 
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The  prevalent  ball  practice  when  the 
amendment  was  proposed  by  the  First  Con- 
gress without  floor  debate  In  1789. ''  and  rati- 
fied by  the  states  in  1791.  was  denial  of  ball 
In  death  cases  The  federal  ball  statute  of 
f789. '  which  authorized  discretionary  denial 
of  ball  m  all  capital  ca«e«.  was  similar  to  and 
frequently  more  liberal  in  this  respect  than 
state  ball  enactments.  Eleven  of  the  thir- 
teen original  states  enacted  ball  statutes  be- 
tween 1780  and  1801  '■  the  statutes  In  six 
of  these  states— Delaware.  Maryland.  New 
Jersey.  North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania  and 
Soutli  Carolina— rdenled  bail  automatically 
in  capital  cases  -  During  the  same  period, 
only  Connecticut.  Massachusetts.  New  Yorlt 
and  Virginia  granted  a  right  to  ball  In  capi- 
tal cases,  within  certain  safeguards — for 
example,  in  Massachusetts  bail  was  permitted 
n  all  casss  but  (5n!y  when  authorized  by  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  ••  It 
is  noteworthy  that  North  Carolina,  which 
had  allowed  ball  for  all  offenses  In  1792.  made 
all  capital  offenses  nonbailable  in  1801  -'  Au- 
thority to  deny  ball  in  capital  cases  remains 
the  general  pattern  throughout  the  United 
States  today/" 

This  pervasive  practice  of  denial  of  ball  In 
capita!  cases  when  the  eighth  amendment 
was  ratified  In  1791  is  particularly  significant 
because  at  that  time  the  great  majority  of 
criminal  offenses  involving  a  threat  of  serious 
physical  Injury  or  death  to  the  victim  were 
P'.'iiishable  by  death  under  state  laws  The 
«ame  pattern  prevailed  in  federal  law  to  the 
limited  extent  that  federal  criminal  statutes 
were  deemed  necessary  at  that  time.  In  ad- 
dition to  murder,  capital  punishment  waa 
impwsed  for  rape,  arson,  burglary  and  rob- 
bery In  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Massachu- 
setts. New  Hampshire.  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  -  In  Maryland,  the  death  penalty  was 
imposed  fcr  rape  and  arson,  while  South 
Carolina  defined  rape,  arson  and  burglary  as 
capital  offenses. ■=•  Furthermore,  such  offense* 
as  sodoipy.  mayhem  and  manslaughter  were 
punishable  by  death  In  several  statee  -•*  Geor- 
gia. New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina,  which 
had  not  enacted  penal  codes,  entrusted  the 
formulation  of  criminal  laws  and  penalties  to 
the  courts  in  accordance  with  the  common 
law  which  imposed  capital  punishment  for 
most  felonies.* 

Although  the  death  penalty  typically  ap- 
plies to  only  a  limited  range  of  serious  of- 
fenses today,  and  has  been  abolished  entirely 
in  eight  states.^  the  widespread  Impact  of 
the  movement  to  abolish  capital  punishment 
has  been  relatively  recent.-'  By  the  end  of 
1958.  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after 
ratification  of  the  eighth  amendment,  capl^ 
tal  punishment  was  still  authorized  for  mur- 
der in  forty-four  states.^  rape  in  twenty-one 
states,  arson  in  four  states,  burglary  In  three 
states  and  robbery  in  eleven  states.*  Federal 
law  prescribes  the  discretionary  use  of  the 
death  penalty  for  murder,  kidnapping,  trea- 
son, espionage  and  rape." 

The  considerations  which  have  led  to  the 
gradual  repeal  of  the  death  penalty— pri- 
marily rehabilitative  efforts  in  corrections, 
doubts  concerning  the  deterrent  effect  of 
capital  punishment  and  a  felt  disproportion 
between  the  punishment  and  the  crime — arc 
largely  Irrelevant  to  the  question  whether  a 
defendant  should  be  detained  pending  trial 
Whatever  the  merits  of  these  considerations 
with  respect  to  the  death  penalty,  they  have 
little  bearing  on  human  propensities  for  dan- 
gerous conduct  during  the  period  between 
arrest  and  trial.  As  a  class,  persons  held  to 
answer  for  such  dangerous  offenses  as  rob- 
bery, rape  or  burglary  If  released  pending 
trial  pose  as  great  a  danger  to  the  community 
today  as  they  did  In  1791.  Accordingly,  since 
the  eighth  amendment  when  adopted  clearly 
permitted  pretrial  detention  for  capital 
crimes  because  of  danger  to  the  community. 
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It  should  not  today  prohibit  pretrial  deten- 
tion for  such  dangerous  crimes  merely  be- 
cause they  are  no  longer  capital  for  reasons 
completely  unrelated  to  their  dangerousness. 

Case  precedent  and  history,  therefore,  be- 
lle the  contention  that  the  eighth  amend- 
ment grants  a  right  to  pretrial  release  In  all 
criminal  cases,  or  even  In  all  noncapital 
cases.  When  the  language  of  the  amendment 
is  analyzed  In  the  historical  context  In  which 
it  was  adopted.  Its  ambiguity  must  be  re- 
solved, as  in  Carlson  v.  Landon."  In  favor 
of  the  Interpretation  that  although  ball  may 
never  be  excessive,  there  Is  no  absolute  right 
to  ball. 

Denial  of  pretrial  release  for  serious 
crimes,  moreover.  Is  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tice In  other  countries— for  example.  Swe- 
den. Norway.  Denmark  and  West  Germany 
deny  pretrial  release  as  a  matter  of  course. 
t>ecause  of  the  danger  to  society  and  the 
risk  of  flights  More  Importantly.  In  Eng- 
land, the  source  and  foundation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  system  of  law.  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights  did  not  grant  "a  right  to  bail 
m  all  cases."  "  Prior  to  1789.  ball  was  either 
not  authorized  or  within  the  discretion  of 
English  courts  in  serious  felony  cases.  '  Even 
after  the  adoption  of  the  eighth  amendment 
in  the  United  States.  England  has  continued 
to  grant  discretion  to  its  Judges  and  magis- 
trates to  deny  pretrial  release  to  offenders 
charged  with  felonies  or.  In  some  circum- 
stances, with  misdemeanors.^'  Indeed,  In 
1955  the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals  stated 
that  persons  with  a  past  record  of  convic- 
tions were  not  to  be  released  prior  to  trial 
"unless  the  magistrates  think  that  there 
Is  a  real  doubt  as  to  .  .  .  guilt."  ■ 

THE  PRTSCMPTION  OF  INNOCENCE 

The  presumption  of  Innocence  Is  not  a 
presumption  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is  simply  a  rule  of  evidence  which  allows 
the  defendant  to  stand  mute  at  trial  and 
places  the  burden  upon  the  government  to 
prove  the  charges  against  him  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Apart  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  dictum  In  Stack  r.  Boyle.  "  there  Is 
no  basis  for  thinking  that  the  presumption 
of  Innocence  has  any  application  to  proceed- 
ings prior  to  trial  '  If  It  did.  the  long  es- 
tablished practice  of  pretrial  detention  of 
those  charged  with  capital  crimes  and  those 
found  likely  to  flee,  to  whom  the  presump- 
tion of  Innocence  applies  with  equal  force 
at  trial,  would  be  unwarranted.  Indeed,  we 
have  long  recognized  in  the  law  the  pro- 
priety of  certain  forms  of  temporary  pretrial 
detention  such  as  that  necessary  to  effect 
arrest  and  presentment  It  has  never  been 
thought  that  these  forms  of  temporary  pre- 
trial custody  violated  the  presumption  of 
Innocence. 

THE  Ol'E  PIOCESS  CLAUSE  OF  THE  FIFTH 
AMENDMENT 

The  fifth  amendment's  due  process 
clause "  Is  not  an  absolute  bar  to  official 
restraint  of  persons  prior  to  trial  and  final 
Judgment.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
in  a  related  context: 

|T|he  fact  that  a  liberty  cannot  be  In- 
hibited without  due  process  of  law  does  not 
me,in  that  It  can  under  no  circumstances  be 
Inhibited. 

The  requirements  of  due  proceas  are  a 
function  not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  gov- 
ernmental restriction  Imposed,  but  al&o  of 
the  extent  of  the  necessity  for  the  restric- 
tion ••• 

The  test  is  cne  of  reasonableness,  which 
inevitably  involves  a  weighing  of  the  indi- 
vidual's Interest  In  freedom  against  society's 
Just  demands  (or  varying  degrees  of  restraint 
under  particular  circumstances." 

In  a  wide  variety  of  situations,  offlclal  re- 
straint prior  to  final  judgment  of  convic- 
tion for  an  offense  is  consistent  with  due 
process  of  law.  Ss  discussed  above.'-'  and 
equally  pertinent  here,  discretionary  denial 
of  ball  In  capital  cases  has  been  authorized 
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by  federal  law  since  1789  No  allegation  that 
this  authority  violates  due  process  require- 
ments has  ever  received  Judicial  support 
Moreover,  ball  pending  appeal  following  con- 
viction may  be  denied  In  the  federal  court's 
discretion  if  it  appears  that  the  defendant's 
release  may  "pose  a  danger  to  any  other  per- 
son or  the  community."  « 

Detention  prior  to  or  during  trial  has  been 
sanctioned  where  the  defendants  release 
threatens  to  Interfere  with  the  trial.  Thus, 
threats  agaln&t  witnesses  or  Jurors,  disrup- 
tive conduct  during  the  trial  or  similar  mis- 
conduct may  Justify  revocation  of  bail.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  has  stated : 

"District  courts  have  authority,  as  an  in- 
cident of  their  inherent  powers  to  manage 
the  conduct  of  proceedings  before  them,  t.-' 
revoke  ball  during  the  course  of  a  criminal 
trial,  when  such  action  Is  appropriate  to  the 
orderly  progre.^s  of  the  trial  and  the  fair  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  ■  " 

Deprivations  of  freedom  for  substantial 
periods  of  time  on  grounds  of  anticipated 
criminal  conduct  prior  to  any  adjudication 
of  guilt  or  Innocence  are  authorized  under 
other  necessary  Vkpd  reasonable  circum- 
stances For  example,  federal  law  authorizes 
indefinite  commitment  of  persons  charged 
with  federal  offenses  who  are  determined  to 
to  be  incompetent  to  stand  trial  and  whose 
release  pending  trial  would  "probably  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  officers,  the  prop- 
erty, or  other  Interests  of  the  United 
States  .  .  ."  *-^  This  procedure  was  sustained 
by  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  in  Gretn- 
wood  V  United  States."  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  statute  '■  which  authorizes  pre- 
trial commitment  to  a  hospital  for  a  mental 
examination  for  a  reasonable  period,  usually 
sixty  days,  of  persons  charged  with  crime, 
based  only  on  the  court's  observations  of  the 
accused  or  prima  facte  evidence  submitted, 
has  never  been  considered  to  contravene  due 
process. 

Statutes  authorizing  indeterminate  civil 
commitment  for  sexual  psychopaths,  nar- 
cotics addicts,  chronic  alcoholics,  the  men- 
tally 111  and  others  considered  dangerous  are 
not  uncommon  and.  in  their  essential  fea- 
tures, have  generally  been  held  constitu- 
tional." In  Minnesota  ex  rel.  Pearson  v.  Pro- 
bate Court.'"  the  Supreme  Court  rejected 
contentions  that  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection were  violated  by  a  state  sexual  psy- 
chopath statute  authorizing  commitment  of 
persons  "likely  to  attack  or  otherwise  inflict 
Injury,  loss,  pain  or  other  evil  on  the  objects 
of  their  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  de- 
sire '  "  That  statute,  like  many  similar 
statutes,  did  not  require  prior  conviction  of 
an  offense  as  a  prerequisite  for  commitment.^' 

Moreover,  detention  has  been  authorized  In 
noncriminal  areas  prior  to  any  Judicial  deter- 
mination Thus.  In  Carlson  v.  Landon  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  denial  of  ball  to 
alien  Communists  pending  deportation  pro- 
ceedings on  due  process '-  as  well  as  eighth 
amendment  rounds.  In  1964.  Congress  en- 
acted the  District  of  Columbia  Hospitaliza- 
tion of  the  Mentally  III  Act.'-'  a  bill  sponsored 
by  Senator  Ervln  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  as  a 
model  act  in  this  area.'''  This  Act  provides  for 
the  detention  In  a  hospital  of  persons  be- 
lieved to  be  mentally  HI  and  dangerous  prior 
to  any  court  finding  of  either  mental  Illness 
or  resulting  dangerousness  and.  unlike  the 
provisions  here  under  discussion,  dees  not 
even  require  a  triggering  act  of  any  kind.'- 
Although  preadjudication  detention  Is  au- 
thorized on  the  basis  of  status  or  condition 
alone,  these  provisions.  In  light  of  the  cases 
discussed  above,  do  not  run  afoul  of  the  due 
process  clause. 

In  short,  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Constitution  does  not  prohibit  pretrial  de- 
tention In  criminal  cases  Its  requirements 
are  those  of  reasonableness — the  restraint.^ 
Imposed  on  the  liberty  of  an  accused  must  b<- 
reasonable  when  balanced  against  society's 
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acknowledged  Interest  In  P«'*f""8  5°"' 
mlsslon  of  further  crimes  while  the  defend- 
ant  Is  awaiting  trial. 

Analysis  of  the  pretrial  detention  proposal  in 
light  of  due  process  requirements 
In  analyzing  a  pretrial  detention  proix^fl 
to  determine  whether  It  comports  with  the 
due  process  requlremenU  of  reasonableness, 
three    major    considerations    emerge.    First, 
value  Judgmenu  must  be  made  concerning 
the  degree  of  harm  to  be  anticipated  from 
particular  categories  of  defendants.  Second, 
appropriate  procedural  safeguards  must  be 
devised  to  assure  that  only  those  Individuals 
who  actually  pose  a  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity are  detained.  Third,  the  statute  miwt 
seek  to  minimize,  as  far  as  practicable    the 
burdens  of  pretrial  detention.  The  Admlnls- 
tration-s  pretrial  detention  proposal  clearly 
satisfies  these  due  process  requirements.  In- 
deed   a  close  examination  of  Its  provisions 
reveals  that  they  Incorporate  standards  far 
above  the  minimum  necessary  to  avoid  any 
possible  conflict  with  the  due  process  clause. 
Categories  of  Detalnable  Offenses 
The  Administrations  proposal  limits  the 
categories  of  defendants   who  may   be  de- 
tained to  those  charged  with  highly  danger- 
ous offenses  ( 1 )  which  Intolve  the  threat  of 
serious  bodily  Injury  or  death,  and  (2)  which 
are  either  of  the  kind  which  common  sense, 
experience,  and  available  statistics  indicate 
are  not  "one-shot  affairs"  but  involve  repeat 
offenders,  or  Involve  narcotics  addicts  or  per- 
sons who  have  recently  been  convicted  of  or 
charged  with  other  violent  crimes.  In  addi- 
tion the  statute  codlfles  existing  law  by  au- 
thorizing detention  In  any  case  In  which  the 
defendant  threatens  a  prospective  witness  or 

Juror." 

Though     the     Administrations     proposal 
scrupulously  limits  the  categories  of  defend- 
ants who  may  be  detained  to  those  whose 
recldlvous  tendencies  to  commit  dangerous 
offenses  are  clearly  estabUshed.  It  should  be 
noted  that  based  on  history  and  present  day 
practice,  neither  the  eighth  amendment  nor 
the   due  process  clauses   requires   proof   of 
recldlvous , tendencies.  Smce   1790.  ball  has 
almost  universally  been  denied  defendants 
charged  with  premeditated  murder,  a  capital 
crime,   on   a   mere   finding   probable   cause. 
Similarly  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  spe- 
cifically provided  for  pretrial  detention  on 
grounds    of    dangerousness    of    defendants 
charged   with   capital   crimes."   The   almost 
universal  experience  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, however,  has  been  that  most  persons 
who  are  charged  with  this  offense  murder 
family  members  or  paramours  and  therefore 
are  the  least  likely  of  all  offenders  to  be 
recidivists.  Nevertheless,  they  have  been  and 
still  are  routinely  detained  pending  trial. 

Of  the  detalnable  offenses  In  the  Adminls- 
trattons  proposal,  the  category  of  "danger- 
ous federal  crimes'— robbery,  burgarly.  ar- 
son    rape,   sex   crimes   and    unlawful   drug 
sales— does   not  require   specific   proof   of  a 
former  charge  or  conviction  as  does  the  sec- 
ond category  of  -crimes  of  violence."  But  the 
•dangerous  federal  crimes  '  category  Is  lim- 
ited to  crimes  usually  resulting  from  a  con- 
tinuing motivation  of  pecuniary  profit  or  sex- 
ual gratification,  which  Involve  planning,  de- 
liberation and  the  purposeful  selection  of  a 
victim  who  is  always  a  stranger.  Moreover, 
apart    from    sex    offenses,    these    dangerous 
crimes  frequentlv  Involve  cooperation  with 
other  criminals  on  a  continuing  basis.  The 
nature  of  these  offenses,  the  fact  that  the 
arrest  rate  for  such  crimes  Is  typically  imder 
15  percent  '-^  and  the  long  experience  of  law 
enforcement    officers    with    such    offenders, 
compels  the  conclusion  that  a  person  charged 
with  commission  of  one  of  these  crimes  Is 
rarely    apprehended    oh    his    first    criminal 

venture.  

Meaningful  empirical  data  showing  recld- 
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ivlsm   and   predicting   criminal   behavior   Is 
limited:  few  records  have  *>een  kept  ^More- 
over,  over   50    percent   of   criminal   activity 
goes  unreported  and  fewer  than  25  Percent 
of  the  reported  crimes  result  In  arrests.-  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  however,  one  study 
shows  that  of  557  persons  Indicted  for  rob- 
bery in  1968.  70.1  percent  of  the  persons  re- 
leased prior  to  Ulal  were  rearrested  while  on 
ball.-  in  a  sample  of  65  cases  Involving  thc«e 
who  were  rearrested,  28  cases  were  terminated 
during  the  survey  period;  and  82.1  percent  of 
the  defendants  In  these  completed  cases  were 
convicted  of  the  crime  committed  while  on 
pretrial  release."  This  persuasive  proof  of  the 
Recldlvous  tendencies  of  this  class  of  crimi- 
nals U  all  the  more  remarkable  in  light  of 
"he    following    two   facts:    first,    arrests    are 
made  In  less  than  15  percent  of  all  crimes 
committed.  Indicating  that  c^l-^XVcrlmS 
class  orobablv  committed  many  other  crimes 
beforJ^r^arrest:  and.  second,  the  70.1  percent- 
age for  rearrest  Is  limited  to  those  released 
Xr  to  trial.  In  view  of  the  sub  rosa  prac- 
tice of   judicial  officers  of   denying   pretrial 
release  ti  dangerous  offenders  by  setting  h^h 

monetary  ball,  the  212  P*«°'«.'^fJ^',Xre 
prior  to  trial-38.1  percent  o^  t^«.  f°*^* 
^up— undoubtedly  contained  the  highest 
percentage  of  dangerous  persons. 

The  second  category  of  detalnable  offenses^ 
•crimes   of   violence,"   Includes   many   more 
oneZes  than  the  category  of  •dB^^K^^'l'^^^^^ 
era!   crimes."   Detention   for   those   charged 
^th   thT^   crimes   of   violence,   however.   Is 
:^thoJlzed  for  only  two  classes  of  offenders 
both  inherently  recldlvous.  One  class  is  nar- 
^tics  ad^cts.  recidivists  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son of  their  conUnulng  «««!,  ^  ^^PP'f,  "^''^ 
drug   habits.   The    second    class    consists    of 
persons  whose  proclivity  for  dangerous  crime 
u  evidenced  by  the  commission  of  a  crime 
Of  vSfen^  wmie  they  are  on  ball,  probation 
or  naroie  for  a  prior  crime  of  violence  or  who 
have  ^n  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence 
wt^ln    the    ten-year    period    preceding    the 
commission  of  the  alleged  offense. 

mnce  these  categories  carefully  drcum- 
scrilrth^trnposltlfn  of  pretrial  Retention 
the  potential  aggregate  Impact  of  the  Ad- 
mlnl^ratlons  proposal.  In  terms  of  theper- 
sons  detained.  Is  ^vilte  narrow.  In  a  re^nt 
survey  of  aU  persons  charged  with  offenses 
by  the  united  States  Attorney  in  the  District 

of  Columbia  during  a  t*o-';«*\P*f*°^  * 
nretrlal    detention    order   could    have   been 

Kht  under  the  A«i'^''>'«*^"°°  S, /"^^stJ 
in  approximately  10  percent  of  the  cases^ 
Because  of  the  procedural  safeguards  pro- 
?id,^  by  the  bill,  preventive  detention  would 
act^lly  have  been  Imposed  In  far  less  than 
10  percent  of  these  cases. 

Procedural  Safeguards 
The    Administration's    proposal    expressly 
nrovldes  the  necessary   due   process   proce- 
Kl  safeguards.  No  detention  order  may 
Srentered^rlor  to  a  J^^l'^'^V^''^'^^  !,^ 
which  the  defendant  Is  represented  by  coun- 
Tel   has  an  opportunity  to  Present  witnesses 
In  his   behalf   and   has  an   opportunity   to 
cross-examine  adverse   witnesses.   The  bur- 
den  of   proof   of   dangerousness   would    of 
course,  rest  upon  the  Government,  f^rttier- 
more.  the  order  of  detention  must  be  ac- 
companied by   written   ^'^'ll'^B^  °^^tf *   " 
Justify  Its  entry.  The  Judicial  hearing  offi- 
cer is  required  to  make  three  Independent 
findings  as  a  precondition  to  detention,  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  Insure,  with  the 
greatest   degree   of   accuracy   possible,    that 
only  those  defendants  are  detained  whose 
release  would  expose  the  community  to  an 
unreasonable  risk  of  serious  danger. 

First  the  defendant  must  be  within  one 
of  the  categories  of  detalnable  offenses, 
which  as  described  above,  are  limited  to 
offenses  committed  by  recldlvlsts-preclsely 
those  persons  who.  If  released,  are  most 
likely  to  commit  dangerous  crimes.  Intimi- 
date witnesses   and   destroy  or  secrete  in- 
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criminating  evidence.  Thus,  persons  charged 
with  other  offenses— approximately  90  per 
cent  of  aU  persons  charged  with  crime 
cannot  be  detained. 

Second,  the  hearing  officer  must  an?  that 
no  condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release  will  reasonably  assure  the  safety  of 
Se  community.  This  determination  must  be 
based  on  all  available  relevant  Information 
bearmg  on  the  anticipated  dangerousness 
oTthe  defendant.  Including  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offense  charged,  his 
family  ties,  employment,  financial  resources 
character  mental  condition,  past  conduct 
and  m:ord  of  convictions.  If  these  facWrs. 
taken  together.  Indicate  that  the  defendant, 
even  though  he  falls  within  one  of  the  de- 
Uinable  categories,  could  safely  be  released 
for  example,  on  his  own  recognizance  or  in 
the  custody  of  a  third  person,  he  must  be 

Third.'  except  where  intimidation  of  a  pros- 
pective witness  or  Juror  is  involved  the  Judi- 
cial officer  must  find  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion presented  that  there  Is  a  substantial 
probability   that   the   defendant   co^tted 
the  offense  with  which  he  Ischarged^  T^ls 
test  U  perhaps  best  compared  to  the  civil 
teit  for  the  issuance  of  a  preliminary  in- 
iunction.  frequently  characterize  .    s  a    like- 
lihood of  eventual  success  on  the  merits. 
T^e  defendant,  of  course,  is  allowed  through 
counsel,  to  Introduce  whatever  evidence  he 
deems  appropriate  to  challenge  thU  finding. 
Afindlng  of  probable  guilt  of  the  offense 
charged  Is  critical  for  two  reasons.  It  means 
that  m  the  vast  majority  of  caws  where  de- 
tention  is   ordered,   the   defendant   will   be 
convicted  of  the  charge  or  some  lesser    n- 
cluded  offense.  Thus,  the  chance  that  an  In- 
nocent defendant  who  Is  not  dangerous  will 
be  detained  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  De- 
tained defendants  will  receive  credit  towards 
service  of   their  sentences   for  time  served 
m  detention,   thereby   mitigating   the   pos- 
slbllty  of  unfairness  to  them.  More  funda- 
mentaUy.  a  finding  of  probable  guilt  of  a 
violent  crime  U  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
future  dangerousness.  Although  community 
ties,  employment,  character  and  similar  fac- 
tors concerning  a  defendant  may  Indeed  In- 
dicate  a   proclivity   for   antisocial   conduct, 
nothing  more  cleariy  forebodes  future  crim- 
inal activity  than  the  commission  of  a  crime 
in    the   immediate   past.   SlmUar   reasoning 
underlies  the  widely  adopted  statutes  pro- 
viding for  indefinite  commitinent  of  danger- 
ous offenders  who  are  acquitted  of  criminal 
charges  by  reason  of  Insanity.*" 

Provisions  Mitigating  the  Burden  of 
Confinement 
DeDrivation  of   freedom   Is.  of  course,  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  pretrial  detention, 
some  burdens  that  might  otherwise  be  inci- 
dent to   detention,   however,   may   be   sub- 
stantially reduced,  and  the  Administration  s 
proposal  incorporates  such  P'ov  s.ons  so  far 
Is  thev  are  feasible.  In  recognizing  that  the 
fifth  and  sixth  amendments-  "guarantee  to 
persons  accused  of  crime  the  right  privately 
?o    consult    with    counsel    both    before    and 
during   trial,'-"   the   bill   provides   for   such 
private  consultation.  In  addition    for  good 
cause  shown,  the  proposal  allows  the  defe^nd- 
ant  to  be  released  In  the  custody  of  a  reliable 
Jerscn  In  order  to  prepare  his  defense-for 
example,  to  search  for  witnesses.  The  bill  also 
pro^dps  that  detained  persons  are  to  be  con- 
fined, to  the  extent  practicable,  m  faciUties 
seowate  from  convicted  persons.  They  may 
not  t^  detained  more  than  sixty  days  «>lely 
on  grounds  that  their  release^^■ill  expose  the 
community  to  an  unreasonable  risk  of  dan- 
ger and  even  within  the  sixty-day  maximum 
frlals    are    to    be    expedited    to    the    extent 
practicable. 

S'enlficance  of  the  Absence  of  Precise 
lutlstic-Based  GuldeUnes  for  Predicting 
Dangerousness  • 

Critics    of    pretrial    detention    proposals 
ar^e  t^at  U.e  need  for  such  detention  has 
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not  be«n  demon*tr«t«d .  Wblla  acknowledflnc 
that  accused  peraona  frequently  do  commit 
additional  crimea  If  released  on  ball,  they 
contend  that  the  ma^^nltude  of  the  problem 
la  not  preclaely  documented,  that  leaa 
stringent  remedies  have  not  yet  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  and  that  additional 
studies  should  be  undertaken  to  develop  more 
precise  cnterU  upon  which  to  predict  danger- 
ousness."  In  response  to  these  critics,  It 
should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  no  serious 
constitutional  question  has  been  raised,  due 
process  or  otherwise,  to  what  is  In  effect  pre- 
trial detention  of  defendants  charged  with 
capital  crimes  or  defendants  considered  un- 
likely to  appear  for  trial.  The  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  194I0  specifically  permits  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  defendants  who  are  charged  with 
capital  crimes  and  are  considered  likely 
to  flee  or  to  pose  a  danger  to  the  conununlty  ** 
and  by  implication  authorizes  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  all  defendants  considered  likely  to  flee 
by  permitting  Judicial  officers  to  Impose  ex- 
ecution of  a  ball  bond  with  a  solvent  surety 
as  a  condition  of  release,  even  If  the  defend- 
ant cannot  satisfy  this  condition  and  will 
therefore  remain  In  custody  until  trial.  Such 
detention,  moreover,  is  more  often  than  not 
for  periods  of  time  In  excess  of  sixty  days  and 
frequently  as  long  as  a  year. 

The  criteria  for  determining  the  dan- 
gerousness  of  capital  crime  defendants  or 
the  risk  of  flight  of  other  defendants  set  forth 
in  the  Ball  Reform  Act  are  no  more  refined 
In  a  statistical  sense  than  are  the  proposed 
criteria  for  determining  the  daogerousneas 
of  defendants  under  the  Administration's 
bill.  Accordingly,  objections  to  pretrial  de- 
tention of  dangerous  defendants  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  improper  to  confine  those 
not  yet  convicted  or  on  the  ground  that 
Judicial  and  law  enforcement  officers  lack 
sufficiently  accurate  information  upon  which 
to  detect  dangerousness,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  existing  pretrial  detention  prsc- 
tices— detention  because  of  risk  of  flight  or  of 
dangerous  capital  offense  defendants.  Tet 
these  grounds  of  objection  have  never  been 
considered  to  preclude  such  detention  be- 
cause society  has  an  acknowledged  right, 
consistent  with  procedural  due  process,  to 
impose  reasonable  conditions.  Including  de- 
tention, to  assure  that  defendants  wUl  ap- 
pear for  trial  or  that  caplUl  crime  defendants 
wUl  not  pose  a  danger  to  the  community. 
Similarly,  society  has  an  equally  Important 
right  to  impose  reasonable  conditions.  In- 
cluding detention,  to  assure  that  those 
charged  with  noncapital  but  dangerous  crime 
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will  not  expose  the  community  to  unreason- 
able risks  of  danger  prior  to  trial. 

There  are  other  statutes  which  authorize 
confinement,  even  Indeterminate  confine- 
ment, on  grounds  of  dangerousness  without 
any  refined  mathematical  bases  for  predict- 
ing dangerousness.**  One  such  statute,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Hospitalization  at  the 
Mentally  lU  Act,**  merits  specific  attention 
because,  as  the  Senate  Committee  report 
shows,  this  bill  originated  and  passed  as  an 
Act  "Protecting  the  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Mentally  ni." "  Although  specifically 
drafted  to  protect  constitutional  rights  when- 
ever possible,  the  Act  permiu  commitment  of 
mentally  HI  persons  found  likely  to  Injure 
themselves  or  others  if  allowed  to  remain  at 
liberty  without  providing  any  criteria  for  this 
finding."  Thus,  the  conclualon  Is  inevitable 
that  statistical  evidence  which  permits  pre- 
dictability with  precise  mathematical  ac- 
curacy la  not  constitutionally  necessary  to 
warrant  confinement  on  grounds  at  dan- 
gerousness. Instead,  It  is  sufficient  to  place 
reliance,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  law,  on  the 
Insight  and  experience  of  trial  Judges  ^>- 
plylng   appropriate   qualitative   standards. 

Available  statistics  on  crimes  committed 
by  persons  released  pending  trial  are  nec- 
essarily fragmentary.  This  is  attributable  to 
the  unavailability  or  Incompleteness  of  court 
records  and  to  the  absence  of  information 
on  how  many  undetected  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  persons  released  on  ball.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  approximately  76  per- 
cent of  reported  serious  crimes  are 
never  solved  ^ — a  statistic  which  strongly 
suggests  that  most  crimes  committed  by  per- 
sons released  on  ball  are  not  solved.  More- 
over, a  substantial  number  of  serious  crimes 
committed,  over  60  percent,  are  not  even 
reported.'*  As  long  as  a  majority  of  serious 
crimes  are  not  reported  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  which  are  reported  remain 
unsolved,  the  precise  extent  of  recidivism  on 
pretrial  release  can  never  be  fully  docu- 
mented. Because  the  problem  Is.  by  any 
standard,  a  serloiu  one.  information  of  a  pre- 
cise mathematical  quality,  while  helpful.  Is 
not  neceasary  to  Justify  congressional  action 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  alternative  methods 
for  attempting  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
While  these  altematlvee.  including  q>eedler 
trials,  additional  penalties  for  crimes  com- 
mitted during  pretrial  release  and  ex- 
panded use  of  ball  agencies  to  supervise  re- 
leases, have  been  tried,  they  have  not  been 
extensively  or  effectively  used.  The  Admln- 
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Utratlon^  proposals  dealing  wHh  criminal 
problems  Include  Implementation  of  all  thsM 
approaches.'*  Even  assuming  maximum  feas- 
ible implementation  of  these  approaches, 
however,  available  data  and  reason  stron^y 
Indicate  that  certain  defendants  will  com- 
mit additional  serious  crimes  If  released 
pending  trial.  There  Is  no  real  aHematlve 
to  detention  of  such  persons.  If  the  com- 
munity is  to  receive  the  protection  It  de- 
serves. Reliance  must  be  placed  on  a  care- 
fully drawn  statute  which  Incorporates  pro- 
cedural safeguards,  reasonable  standards  and 
the  experience  and  Insight  of  trial  Judges. 
Here,  as  In  other  contexts,  due  prooeas  ot 
law  requires  fundamental  fairness,  not  per- 
fect accuracy. 

POOTNOm 

■Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
LL.B..  1938.  Pordham  University.  The  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  gratefully  acknowledges  the  as- 
sistance of  Associate  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Donald  E.  SantarelU  and  Earl  J.  Sllbert 
and  James  L.  Kelley  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  the  preparation  of  this  Article. 

•37  CONO.  Q.  Wbsxlt  Rxp.  338  (Feb  7. 
1M9). 

'S.  3600.  91st  Cong..  1st  Sees.  (1960).  For 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  an  explanation  of  the 
various  provisions,  see  Cono.  Rxc.  vol.  116, 
pt.  14.  pp.  19369-19364.  See  also  37  CONO. 
Q    WKKKI.T  Rep.  1370  (July  18.  1960). 

'  18  use.  if  3146-63  (Supp.  IV.  1968). 

'See  S.  3600.  91st  Cong..  Ist  Bess.  11(0) 
(1969). 

•/d.  If  6.  6. 

*  See  text  at  notes  9-36  infrc. 

'  See  text  at  notes  37-38  infra. 

•  See  text  at  notes  39-76  tnfra. 
'Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required,  nor 

excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  Inflicted. 

>»  342  US.  624  (1952). 

"  Id.  at  646-46. 

"E.g.,  Mastrlan  v.  Hedman,  326  F.2d  708 
(8th  Clr).  cert,  denied.  376  U.S.  966  (1964); 
People  ex  rel.  Shapiro  v.  Keeper  of  City 
Prison,  290  N.Y.  393.  49  N.E.2d  408  (1943);  see 
Vanderford  v.  Brand,  126  Oa.  67.  64  BX.  823 
(1906)  (dictum). 

»  343  US.  at  646. 

"  United  States  v.  Lawrence,  36  P.  Oas.  887, 
888  (No.  16,667)    (C.CJ3.C.  1835). 

"See  Foote.  The  Coming  Corutitutional 
Crista  in  BaU.  113  U.  Pa.  L.  Rxv.  950.  971-73 
(1066). 

>*  Act  of  Sept.  34.  1780.  ch.  30.  |  33,  1  Stot. 
01.  See  note  17  infra. 
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TABLE  OF  CAPITAL  OFFENSES 


JurisdictiM 


Arson 


Burglary 


Robbery 


Connectkul  078S) Outh (Of  dwelling  house)  death Death Death. 

Connecticul(n96) j do Prison Prison Prison. 


Delaware  (17S7) J Treated  as  felony 

Maryland  0809) J Death  (1744)... 

Massachusetts  (1785) J Death 

New  Hampshire  (17M) i do 

New  Yofk(178S  88) j do 

Penn$ylvinit(1790  94)« Prison.. 


Rhode  Island  (1798). 
South  Carolina  (1790). 


Virginia  (1792  95)<. 


Death 


Death .^ Treated  as  felony. 

Prison Prison. 

(At  night)  death Death  (1805). 

Death Death. 

do Do. 

Prison  or  forfeiture  of  property  >.  Prison  or  forfeiture  of  property.' 

Death Death. 

do (Of  bond,  warrant,  will,  or 

note)  punishment  same  as 
for  theft  of  goods  themselves. 

do (Of  house)  death Prison  and  restoration  of  goods    Prison  and  restoration  of  goods 

(1796-1802).  (1796-1802). 


(Of  home)  death 

Death 

(Of  home  at  night)  death.. 

(At  night)  death 

(Of  dwelling  house)  death. 

Prison 

Death. 


.do (Of  wood  frames  for  house 

construction)  death. 


■  May  include  statutory  rape. 

>  One  convicted  ol  burglary  or  robbery  in  Pennsylvania  could  be  admitted  to  bail  only  at  the  discretion  of  a  Supreme  Court  judge. 

*ln  1794  death  penalty  authoriied  only  lor  murder. 

*  In  1796  death  penalty  eliminated  except  for  1st  degree  murder. 

Prepared  by  the  0  epartment  ol  Justice. 


"See  note  23  supra. 
M  See  the  following  Ubie: 


CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS 


Jurisdiction 


Bestiality 


Buggery 


Sodomy 


Mayhem 


Kidnapping 


Manslaughter 


Connecticut  (1787) Death Death  except  where  1        Death (Of  Negroes)  fine  (1788). 

party  was  under  IS  or 

colored. 
Delaware  (1797) Treated  as  felony— death.  Trsitsd  at  felony— dssth.  Trsatsd  as  felony— death.  Treated  as  felony— death.  (Of  Negress)  whipping 


Georgia  (1801) Fine  of  pillory,  2d 

I  offense— death. 

Maryland  (1809) J Maximum,  10-year  Maximum  10-year 

I  prison  term.  prison  term. 

Massachusetts  (I78S) Death Maximum  10-year  prison 

term  (1805). 


and  ears  cut  off 


Forfeiture  of  goods, 
whipping,  and  brand- 
ing with  M. 

Treated  as  felony— death. 


(Of  Negroes)  maximum 
10-year  prison  term. 


New  Hampshire  (1792) Death. 


Death Fine  or  7-year  maximum 

prison  term. 


Maximum  10-year 
prison  term. 

Maximum  I-year  prison 
term,  stand  on  gal- 
lows 1-year,  brand 
wtthM. 

Gallows,  fine  and/or 
prison. 


Bail  possible  in  sH  cases  eieapl— 


Otter 


Conneetiart  07M)l_ 

DeiawareOTST) 

Gaeriia(iaOl) 

Msry&id  (1«K-It39) 

Masaadiu  sMs  (inO-lSOT). 

New  JerMy(inQ>- 

New  York  (17<B) 

North  Carolina  (1792) 

PonnsyivaMa  (1781-40) 

South  Carefioa  (1790)..'.... 

Virginia  (1792 -«). 

Federal  (1789) 


NeoKeptietts Bail  aWewed  in  high  trsason  cssssonly  by  court  having 

^^„  iurisdietion. 

rftonies of  desth  ...............................  Nene. 

Nerae  theft  (fetony  pssWMd  ky  tfsstt).... ...........        Do. 

Fstony  or  treason ..„ Da 

NoeiMptiom^^...^^^^ ^IL*""**^  *"*"  ^  '"'**  *'  ^^i"*  ^''^'c'*'  Cesit 

Nseaeeptiees '.'."'.'.*.'"'.'.'.'.'.""""  Msticss  must  invesUple  whetter  party  commitled  tte 

felony  betere  ralasM  on  belL 
There  are  son*  nonbailable  ollenses;  1  statute  refers  k>  English  law  tor  these.  Murder  and  felonies  are  bailable 

only  by  2  judges  in  open  aessMn  after  inveaHgiUng  whether  defendsnt  ccsMsitled  the  crinM.  No  beM  tor 

capital  offenses  in  1101. 

Tieasen  or  laleny Ml  sBswed  tor  raMery,  bsrilary,  atdoaiy,  tad  buoMy 

only  by  SspMse  Casrt  Mwa 
Tieaasa  or  toton  (unless  detondant  is  net  indicaM    Nsaa 

■Mtollsnn  of  the  CourtX 

Ne  easiilhNis — Oa 

CssHsi  cases  eaaasi  by  SspissM  Cssrt  sr  dnsll         Da 

Cosfl 


Sosrcs:  Pispsiid  by  the  Department  of  Jestica. 

Sea  nota  17  titpra. 

Laws  or  Ifaaa.  vol.  1,  at  330.  1 1  (1807). 

nota  17  supra. 

Saa  note  17  supra. 

See,  *.g..  Cat..  Pbmsl  Oobs  1 1270  (Wast 


1066):  lu^  OoiraT.  art.  8.  1 7:  Maaa.  Onr. 
Laws  Ajnr.  ch.  376,  iMD  (1080);  Mich. 
OoMP.  Laws  I706J  (1068):  N.T.  Ooob  Cum. 
Pboc.  1683  (MCKlnnay  Supp.  1860):  Ohio 
OoMar.  art.  1.  1 0:  Okla.  Stat.  Asm.  tit.  88. 


111101-03  (1081):  Pa.  Ooaar.  art.  1,  114; 
ax  Osw.  Laws  Amr.  1 18-18-8  (1087);  Va. 
(Xna.  Amto.  110.1-66  (1060):  Pb.  B.  Ckk.  P. 
46(a)(1). 


New  York  (1792) 

..  Death. 

Death 

.  Death 

.  Fine  and  prison  (IMl) 

Maximum  10  year             (Of  Negroes)  fine., 
prison  term. 
.  Treated  as  felony— death.  (Of  slaves)  death... 
.  Treated  as  felony— death.  (Of  slaves)  death... 

North  Carolina  (1792) 

t Punished  as  in  Eng- 

 Death. 

Pennsylvania  (1790)  .. 

land—death. 
Prison  and  forfeiture  of 

Prison  and  forfeiture  of 
lands. 

Prison. 

South  Carolina. . 

lands. 
Death  or  forfeiture 

Treated  as  felony— death. 

Virginia 

Death 

Source:  Prepared  by  the  Depbrtment  of  Justice. 

*■  W.  Blackstonx,  Commxmtaxixs  *08,  316, 
222:  Perkins,  CEumrAi.  Law  10-11  (3d  ad. 
1969). 

«3  Au^KA  Stat.  |  11.16.010  (1062);  Iowa 
Code  Ann.  {  690.2  (Supp..  1960):  9  Mx.  Rxv. 
Stat.  Ann.  tit.  17,  I  2651  (1964);  Mich.  Stat. 
Ann.  S  750.316  (1968);  Mxnm.  Stat.  Ann. 
{  609.185  (1964):  1  Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  I  163.010 
(1967);  W.  Va.  Code  Ann.  f  61-2-2  (1966); 
Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  i  940.01  (1958). 

In  North  Dakota  the  death  penalty  has 
been  abolished  except  for  murder  commit- 
ted while  under  a  previous  sentence  for 
murder.  2  NJ>.  Cent.  Code  {  13-27-13  (1060). 
Vermont  allows  capital  punishment  only  on 
a  second  unrelated  murder  or  the  Ulllng  of 
a  peace  officer  or  prison  official.  6  Vt.  Stat. 
Ann.  tit.  13,  I  2303  (Supp.  1969).  New  York 
permits  the  Impoeition  of  the  death  penalty 
only  for  the  second  conviction  of  murder  or 
the  murder  of  a  peace  officer.  N.T.  Penal  Law 
1125.30  (McKlnney  1967).  CallfomU  and 
Georgia  do  not  Impose  the  death  penalty 
for  murders  committed  by  minors.  10  Oa. 
Code  Ann.  i  26-1005  (Supp.  1968)  (under 
17  years);  Cal.  Penal  Code  1190.1  (West 
Supp.  1968)  (imder  18  years) . 

Por  a  discussion  of  the  state  statutes,  see 
Wltherspoon  v.  nilnols,  391  U.S.  510,  525-28 
nn.  2-8  ( 1968)  (concurring  opinion) . 

"  See  PRESiDENT'a  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement AND  Administration  or  JtrsncB, 
Task  Porce  Report:  The  Cotrrrs  27-28 
(1967);  T.  Sellin,  Capital  Pttnibhmxnt 
(1067);  T.  Sellin,  The  Death  Penalty 
(1060);  RoTAL  Commission  on  Capital  Pun- 
isaxxNT  ie4»-1963.  Report  (1963). 


*•  T.  SKLUir,  TBI  Death  PxNALTT  l  (1050). 
»W.  at  4. 

W18  U.S.C.  I  1114  (Supp.  m,  1968);  id.  | 
1111  (1964)  (mtirder  of  a  federal  official) ;  id. 
{1301  (kidnapping);  id.  $794  (espionage); 
id.  12381  (treason);  id.  {2031  (rape). 

A  recent  act  makes  an  attempted  assassi- 
nation or  kidnapping  of  the  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  a  capital 
crime.  Id.  1 1761  (Supp.  m,  1968) . 

B343  UjB.  634  (1953).  See  text  at  notes 
9-13  supra. 

"  Poote,  supra  note  15,  at  963.  There  Is  no 
statutory  authorization  for  such  release  in 
Sweden.  Norway,  Denmark  and  West  Germany 
have  statutory  authorization  but  the  practice 
has  fallen  into  disuse  for  the  reasons  stated 
m  the  text.  Id. 

"Carlson  v.  Landon.  343  U.S.  634,  546 
(1953). 

*<  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Plrst,  3  Edw. 
1,  c.  13  (1376);  4  W.  Blackstonx,  Commen- 
taries *396-300;  2  M.  Hale,  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  126-34  (Emlyn  ed.  1800);  I.  J.  Ste- 
phen. A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  op 
England  233-38  (1883);  State  v.  Konlgsberg. 
33  NJ.  367,  370,  164  A.2d  740,  742  (1960) 
(authorities  cited  therein). 

>  See.  e.g.,  7  Oeo.  4.  c.  64,  {  1  (1826) ;  11  &  13 
Vict.  c.  43,  (  23  (1848);  (Mmlnal  Justice  Act 
1967,  c.  80.  {  18. 

••Reglna  v.  Gentry.  39  Crim.  App.  195,  106 
(Crlm.  App.  1065). 

"342  U.S.  1  (1051).  "Unless  this  right  to 
ball  before  trial  is  preserved,  the  presumption 
of  Innocence,  secured  only  after  centuries  of 
struggle,  would  lose  Its  meaning."  Id.  at  4. 


*■  See  2  C.  Wright,  Federal  Practice  and 
PROCEDtTRE:  Criminal  {404,  at  76  (1069); 
Note,  Preventive  Detention  Before  Trial,  79 
Hasv.  L.  Ret.  1489,  1501  (1966). 

»•  U.S.  Const,  amend.  V.  ("No  person  shall 
...  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  »jrocess  of  law  ..."). 

•<>2:emel  v.  Rusk,  381  U.S.  1,  14  (1965J  (rea- 
sonable governmental  restrictions  on  right  to 
travel  abroad  do  not  violate  due  process) . 

"  Cf.  Terry  v.  Ohio,  392  U5.  1,  20-27  (1968) 
(reasonableness  Is  test  for  restraints  on  lib- 
erty caused  by  stop  and  frisk  procedures) . 

"  See  text  at  notes  11-12  supra. 

0  18  U.S.C.  {3148  (Supp.  m,  1968).  See. 
e.g.,  Oarbo  v.  United  States  82  S.  Ct.  662 
(Douglas,  (Tlrcult  Justice,  1963);  United 
Stetes  V.  Wilson.  257  P.2d  796  (2d  Clr.  1958); 
United  States  ex  ret.  Estabrook  v.  Ottls,  18 
P.2d  689  (8th  Clr.  1927) . 

Federal  Rule  of  Criminal  Procedure  46(a) 
(2)  provide  that  "(bjall  may  be  allowed 
pending  appeal  or  certiorari  unless  it  appears 
that  the  ap>peal  Is  frivolous  or  taken  for  de- 
lay."  Fed.  R.  Crim.  P.  46(a)  (2)  (emphasis 
added).  The  effect  of  this  rule  upon  the  de- 
nial of  bail  prior  to  a  trial  on  the  merits  Is 
questionable  since  Rule  46(a)(1)  provides 
that  "[a]  person  arrested  for  an  offense  not 
punishable  by  death  57i.aU  be  admitted  to 
bail."  Id.  46(a)  (1)  (emphasis  added) .  Justice 
Douglas  in  Carbo  v.  United  States,  supra, 
considered  this  difference  in  language  sig- 
nificant, emphasizing  that  the  court  has  dis- 
cretion under  Rvde  46(a)  (2)  to  deny  balL  82 
S.  Ct.  at  666.  The  House  Report  on  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966  also  draws  a  distinction 
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between   nonc»piUI  cams  before  and  after 

Ulal: 

This  section  |3148)  treat«  thoae  accused  of 
capital  offenses  and  convicted  persons  dif- 
ferently from  persons  accused  of  noncapital 
offenses.  .  .  .  Since  there  is  no  absolute  right 
to  ball  in  capital  cases  nor  In  the  cases  of 
convicted  persons,  the  courts  are  empowered 
to  elect  to  detain  defendants  In  such  cases. 

H.R.  Rcp.  No.  1541.  B9tb  Cong  .  2d  Seas.  16 
(1966). 

"  Fernandez,  t.  United  States.  81  S.  Ct. 
842.  844  (Harlan.  Circuit  Justice.  1961):  see 
Bitter  V.  United  States.  389  U.S.  15.  16  (1967): 
cf.  Carbo  v.  United  States.  82  S.  Ct.  662.  668 
(Douglas.  Circuit  Justice.  1962). 

»18U.S.C.  14247  (1964). 

••350  U.S.  366  (19561. 

•'24  DC.  Cooc  ANN.  i  301(a)    (1967). 

"See  generally  Note.  Ctvil  Commitment  of 
Narcotic  Addicts.  76  Tau  L.J.  1160  (1967). 

-309U.S.  270  (1940). 
.   ■  309  U.S.  at  273.  quoting  State  ex  rel.  Pear- 
son V.  Probate  Court.  205  Minn   545.  555.  287 
N.W  297.302  tl939) 

■'  Eg..  III.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  91-1  '2.  ii  6-1  to 
6-5  (Smlth-Hurd  Supp.  1969):  Mich.  Comp. 
Laws  Ann.  i  330.19  (Supp.  1968). 

'-'The  refusal  of  ball  In  these  cases  Is  not 
arbitrary  or  capricious  or  an  abuse  of  power. 
There  Ls  no  denial  of  the  due  process  of  the 
Piftb  Amendment  under  circumstances 
where  there  is  reasonable  apprehension  of 
hurt  from  aliens  charged  with  a  philosophy  of 
violence  against  this  Oovernment.  342  U.S. 
at  542. 

»  21  DC.  CODK  Ann.  f  1501-91  (1967). 

^SCN.    COMM.    ON    THX    JUDIClMtT.    CONSTI- 

TxrriONAi.  Rights  of  thc  Mkntallt  III,  S. 
Rxp.  No.  925.  88th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  10  (1964). 

"^21  DC.  CoDK  Ann.  {{521.  528  (1967). 

"  See  Fernandez  v.  United  SUtee.  81  S.  Ct. 
642  ( Harlan.  Circuit  JusUce.  1961 ) . 

'•  18  use.  i  3148  (Supp.  IV.  1968) . 

^^  Less  than  bO'"r  of  these  serious  crimes 
are  reported  to  the  police  and  the  arrest  rate 
for  those  crimes  which  are  reported  la  only 
about  2S'^>.  Thus,  the  actual  arrest  rate  for 
committed,  as  contrasted  with  reported  crime, 
Is  about  12.5'!^.  See  notes  73-74  infra  and  ac- 
companying text. 

»"  See  text  at  notes  73-74  infra. 

**  Of  the  345  persons  released.  242  were  re- 
arrested while  on  ball.  Report  of  the  Judicial 
Council  Committee  to  Study  the  Operation 
of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 20-21  (May  1980) . 

"  Id. 

"  Only  44  of  the  459  persons  charged  would 
have  met  the  requirements  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's pretrial  detention  program.  The 
above  figures  were  derived  from  an  Informal 
study  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

*See  note  82  Mupra  and  accompanying 
text. 

••W.  E.  Bassett  Co.  v.  Revlon.  Inc.,  354 
F2d  868.  872  (2d  Clr    1966). 

"E.g..    Mo.    ANN.    Stat.    1562.040    (Supp. 

1968-69):  20  Ohio  Rzv.  Cook  Ann.  {  2945.39 

(Page    Supp.    1968):    42    Wis.    Stat.    Ann. 

{  957  11(3)   (1958);  Moobl  Pxnai.  Codb  14.08 

(Proposed  Official  Draft   1962). 

«Coplon  T.  United  States,  191  F.2d  749. 
769  (D.C.  CU.  1961),  cert,  denied.  342  U.S. 
926  (1962). 

"  See.  e.g.,  testimony  of  Judge  Harold  H. 
Oreene  and  Professor  Alan  Dershowltz,  Hear- 
ings on  Amendments  to  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Sen.  Comm.  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 91st  Cong..  1st  Sess..  29.  172  (1969). 

"18  U.SC.  J  3146(a)  (4)  (Supp.  IV.  1969). 
See  Allen  v.  United  States.  386  P.2d  834  (D.C. 
Clr,  1967)    (dictum). 

••See  text  at  notes  45-48  supra. 

«>21  DC.  Cooc  Ann.  11601-91  (1967).  See 
text  at  notes  63-65  supra. 

"  S    Rep.  No.  925.  supra  note  64.  at  1. 
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"21  DC.  Cook  Ann.  f  645(b)    (1967). 

^In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  34.766  seri- 
ous crimes  were  reported  In  1966:  9159  or 
26.3 '^r  were  solved.  Psksident's  Commission 
ON  CaiMK  in  thk  Disteict  op  Columbia,  Re- 
port 596  (1966) 

'•  PKxsmENT's    Commission    on    Law    En- 

rOBCEMENT    AND    ADMINISTBATION    OP    JtTSTICK. 

Task  Force  Reports  Crime  and  rrs  Impact — 
An  Assessment  17-19  (1967). 

•■  See  27  Conc.  Q.  Weekly  Rep.  238  (Feb.  7. 
1969). 


DEVELOPING  TRANSPORTATION 
FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  this  excellent  speech 
given   at   the   National   Transportation 
Institute  by  Mr.  Richard  Stoner.  vice 
chairman  of  the  board.  Cummins  Engine 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ind.  Mr.  Stoner's  remarks 
reflect  the  kind  of  approach,  by  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors,  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  environment  which  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  the 
fight  against  pollution. 
His  talk  follows: 
Developing  Transportation  roR  the 
Seventies 
(By  Richard  B.  Stoner.  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.  Cummins  Engine  Co..  Inc.,  Colum- 
bus. Ind.) 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  saw  a  full-page 
advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  "News 
In  Review"  section  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  18?  It  was  headed  "April  22:  Earth 
Day."  It  said  "A  disease  has  Infected  our 
country.  It  has  brought  fog  to  Yosemlte. 
dumped  garbage  In  the  Hudson,  sprayed  DDT 
In  our  food,  and  left  our  cities  In  decay.  Its 
carrier  Is  man." 

Sponsor  of  that  ad  Is  an  organization 
called  "the  environmental  teach-in."  which 
says  April  22  "is  a  day  to  challenge  the  corpo- 
rate and  governmental  leaders  who  promise 
change  but  who  shortchange  the  necessary 
programs." 

A  few  days  earlier,  on  January  13.  the 
Times  carried  a  report  issued  by  Mayor  Lind- 
say's task  force  on  noise  control.  Let  me 
summarize  one  portion. 

One  of  the  first  moves  will  be  against  truck 
and  construction  equipment  noise.  As  for 
trucks,  attempts  will  be  made  to  lower  the 
88-declbel  limit  the  Sute  of  New  York  now 
prescribes. 

The  report  says  anything  above  85  decibels 
Is  where  injury  begins:  and  California,  the 
leader  In  sociability  standards,  hai  already 
set  standards  for  1973  at  86  decibels. 

Do  you  know  whom  both  the  ad  and  the 
report  are  talking  about? 

They  are  talking  about  us! 

And  we  had  better  listen! 

And  ...  we  had  better  take  action! 

Our  Industry  Is  either  going  to  fulfill  Its 
moral  obligation  to  lead  the  way  In  mini- 
mizing the  threat  of  air,  water,  waste,  and 
noise  pollution  in  this  decade  or  the  people, 
led  by  our  youth,  will  force  the  government 
to  enact  legislation  which  requires  us  to  do 
the  Job  we  will  not  do  ourselves. 

All  of  industry  is  about  to  be  caught  again 
with  an  Inadequate  response  to  those  prob- 
lems that  aSect  the  human  environment — 
health,  hunger,  security,  to  name  three. 

For  most  of  us  who  have  operated  effec- 
tively with  the  clear  economic  goal  of  pro- 
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duclng  a  competitive  product  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  a  new  phrase — sociability — Is 
about  to  become  the  planning  "goal"  of  the 
1970's.  Never  before  has  this  country  entered 
a  new  decade  with  such  a  clear-cut  techno- 
logical challenge.  We  must  clean  up  our  en- 
vironment. 

So.  remember  that  word,  "sociability."  It 
means  making  our  products,  our  industry, 
our  company,  or  plant  operate  In  such  a 
manner  that  it  Is  acceptable  to  the  public — 
that  it  Is  not  too  noisy:  that  It  Is  not  un- 
healthy: that  It  does  not  emit  offensive 
odors;   and  that  it  does  not  sting  the  eyes. 

Sociability  has  real  meaning  to  us  today  as 
we  recognize  that  stopping  pollution  Is  the 
number  one  technological  challenge  to  the 
transportation  Industry  In  this  decade. 

This  Is  the  thesis  of  my  remarks  today 
because  transportation  vehicles  are  the  num- 
ber one  contributor  to  air.  noise,  and  esthetic 
decay.  Emissions  from  vehicles  make  up 
over  half  of  the  contamination  In  the  air 
over  the  United  States.  To  a  great  extent, 
our  success  In  cleaning  up  our  products 
will  determine  the  Improvement  In  environ- 
mental quality  throughout  the  country.  The 
100  million  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses 
on  America's  highways  spew  more  than  66 
million  tons  of  carbon  monoxide,  one  mil- 
lion tons  of  £ulfur  oxides,  six  million  tons 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  12  million  tons  of 
hydrocarbons,  and  one  million  tons  of  par- 
ticulates annually  Into  the  air  we  breathe. 

In  addition,  the  smoke,  dirty  water,  and 
Industrial  wastes  from  our  production  fa- 
cilities, our  foundries,  and  even  our  office 
complexes  are  tainting  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  and  the  sources  of  food 
we  eat. 

Admittedly,  pollution  has  been  with  us 
as  long  as  time  Itself.  The  American  Indian 
had  little  need  to  be  concerned  about  the 
polluting  effects  of  his  smoke  signals.  But. 
as  population  has  Increased,  as  we  have  be- 
come technologically  more  sophisticated,  as 
consumers  have  demanded  more  convenience 
products  In  nonretumable  containers,  and 
more  powerful  engines,  and  as  we  have 
moved  together  Into  huge  urban  areas,  man 
has  emerged  as  a  threat  to  his  own  environ- 
ment. 

The  transportation  Industry  has  responded 
to  pollution  about  as  well,  but  no  better, 
than  all  of  Industry.  Until  Just  a  few  years 
ago.  we  were  not  greatly  concerned  with 
engine  exhaust  emissions.  The  problem  was 
concentrated  primarily  in  a  few  highly  popu- 
lated Industrialized  areas. 

Then.  California's  smog  problems  became 
so  great  the  State  government  was  forced 
to  issue  the  first  automobile  exhatist  emis- 
sion standards.  If  you  will  recall,  the  Indus- 
try and  general  public  reaction  was  less 
than  enthusiastic.  We  protested  costs  would 
be  too  high,  the  time  requirements  were  too 
short,  and  the  standards  were  Impossible 
to  achieve.  Yet.  today,  we  are  rushing  ahead, 
successfully  I  might  add,  to  meet  the  latest 
Federal  standards  which  until  recently  we 
also  bad  criticized  as  too  costly,  too  re- 
strictive In  time  to  achieve,  and,  yes.  even 
Impossible  to  achieve. 

The  latest  Federal  or  State  of  California 
standard  became  our  next  target.  And.  this 
Is  why  the  transportation  Industry  has  not 
solved  Its  pollution  problem.  Our  goal  must 
become  the  reduction  of  engine  emissions 
and  noise  to  the  lowest  possible  level  which 
technology  will  permit. 

Our  technical  staff  at  Cummins  Is  con- 
fident the  technology  can  be  developed  and 
applied  within  this  decade  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  problems  of  Internal  combustion 
engine  emissions  and  noise  in  environmental 
quality.  We  can  achieve  this  goal  If  our  In- 
dustry Is  prepared  to  commit  Itself  to  solv- 
ing the  problem.  Dramatic  Improvements 
must  and  will  be  made  in  the  next  two 
to  three  years. 
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The  emission  control  effort  will  be  mas- 
sively expensive.  The  many  millions  already 
committed  to  the  program  by  the  automo- 
tive Industry  will  seem  almost  Insignificant 
when    the    total    cost    is    added    up. 

And,  all  of  us  will  pay.  Increased  costs  will 
not  stop  with  the  manufactiu-er.  Equipment 
purchasers  and  finally  the  ultimate  consumer 
will  feel  the  cost  of  the  emission  control  ef- 
fort. This  Is  not  because  manufacturing  costs 
will  be  passed  along  In  their  entirety.  It  Is 
primarily  because  high  horsepower-to-welght 
ratios  and  high  engine  performance  and  low 
emissions  are  not  necessarily  compatible  ac- 
cording to  our  present  understanding  of  the 
state  of  the  art. 

Where  we  have  historically  emphasized 
high  horsepower  engines  to  pull  heavier  loads 
and  lighter,  smaller  engines  to  permit  more 
freight  to  be  hauled,  we  now  may  be  talking 
about  bigger  engines  with  lower  horsepower. 
This  could  require  more  trucks  to  haul  the 
same  amount  of  produce:  consequently, 
higher  freight  charges  to  keep  trucking  prof- 
itable and.  thus,  more  costs  to  the  consumer. 
I  choose  this  Illustration  to  point  up  the 
inescapable  fact  that  all  of  us — producers 
and  consumers  alike — will  share  In  the  added 
cost  of  emission  controls. 

WHAT   MUST  be  DONE? 

Somehow  out  of  today's  rhetoric  must 
come  not  Just  governmental  pledges,  nor  In- 
dustry programs,  but  a  national  commitment 
to  Improve  environmental  quality.  Most  of 
us  as  consumers  will  have  to  change  our  life 
style.  Protection  of  our  environment  m»ist 
become  a  personal  cause  of  highest  magni- 
tude in  the  everyday  lives  of  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans.  President  Nixon  In  bis  State  of 
the  Union  address  said,  "each  Individual 
must  enlist  if  this  fight  is  to  be  won  .  .  . 
It  is  time  for  those  who  make  massive  de- 
mands on  society  to  make  some  minimal  de- 
mands on  themselves." 

In  this  growing  effort  government  can 
provide  guidelines  and  he\p  define  priorities, 
but  it  is  those  of  us  in  industry  who  must 
take  on  the  leadership  role  and  commit,  now 
today,  both  our  human  and  financial  re- 
sources to  guarantee,  as  the  President  has 
requested,  that:  "Clean  air.  clean  water, 
open  spaces — these  should  once  again  be  the 
birthright  of  every  American."  Surely.  If  we 
have  the  brainpower  and  resources  to  put  a 
man  on  the  moon  In  the  short  span  of  ten 
years,  we  can  bring  our  environmental  vio- 
lations into  tolerable  limits  within  a  simi- 
lar time  span. 

INDtrSTKT'S   ROLE 

There  Is  a  Jarring  truth  to  Neicsweek's 
statement  that  "until  a  few  years  ago,  fight- 
ing pollution  ranked  somewhere  below  giv- 
ing to  charity  on  the  list  of  corpwrate  pri- 
orities." We  have  this  black  eye  because  we 
have  not  led  In  the  control  of  pollution. 
And,  we  have  not  given  sufficient  attention 
to  the  harm  our  manufacturing  plants  and 
products  are  having  on  the  quality  of  oiu' 
environment. 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  movement 
among  responsible  Industrialists;  and,  If  the 
effort  can  be  expanded  and  maintained,  I 
am  confident  we  can  have  clean  air.  pure 
water,  and  decent  living  conditions  for  all 
people. 

As  a  first  step  In  industry's  commitment, 
all  of  us  must  take  whatever  action  Is  nec- 
essary to  stop  noise,  air,  water,  and  waste 
pollution  resulting  from  our  manufacttirlng 
processes.  The  technology  is  available  and 
It  must  be  put  to  work.  The  cost  will  be 
enormous  and  it  Is  likely  that  some  Indus- 
tries will  need  governmental  assistance  and 
Incentives.  Unfortunately,  some  enterprises 
win  not  survive,  but  that  Is  a  necessary  cost. 

Second,  sociability  must  become  a  priority 
design  criterion  In  planning  all  new  prod- 
ucts, plants,  and  services. 

Third,  those  of  us  who  produce  products 
that  pollute  must  modify  present  product 
lines  so  they  are  as  emission-free  as  society 
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requires.  Products  which  cannot  be  modified, 
must  be  abandoned  and  replaced  by  new 
ones  with  a  high  sociability  factor.  Cost  con- 
siderations must  be  secondary  to  health  and 
safety. 

Fourth,  industry-wide  cooperation  In  re- 
ducing pollution  must  override  competitive 
considerations.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  comparative  studies  to  develop 
meaningful  test  procedures  to  measure  the 
emissions  from  diesel  engines  are  underway 
through  the  Engine  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion and  In  conjunction  with  the  State  of 
California.  I  will  be  gratified  if  the  associa- 
tion can  go  to  Washington  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  stricter  standards  be  applied. 
This  win  be  the  kind  of  positive  leadership 
our  Industry  should  provide. 

Fifth,  industry  must  fund  more  basic  re- 
search to  develop  new  technologies  which  go 
beyond  those  presently  known.  We  have  great 
faith  In  the  adaptability  of  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine.  It  has  served  man  well  over 
the  years:  imd.  if  we  are  as  creative  in  mak- 
ing social  Improvements  as  we  have  been  In 
improving  Its  efficiency,  we  can  extend  its 
useful  life  for  years  to  come. 

However,  and  this  Is  very  Important,  If  the 
technology  cannot  be  found,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared m  fact  to  bury  otu-  old  friend  (as  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  students  did  recently 
at  a  campus  demonstration  when  they  buried 
a  gasoline  automobile  engine)  and  replaced 
It   with  a  new.  less  offensive  power  plant. 

Presidential  Science  Advisor  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBrldge  cautions  that  "such  a  power  plant, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  Invented,  or  at 
least  has  not  yet  proven  to  be  reliable,  eco- 
nomical, or  capable  of  the  high  performance 
required." 

GOVERNMENT'S    ROLE 

Oovemment's  primary  role  Is  to  make  pol- 
lution a  priority  public  issue  of  our  decade 
and  to  provide  Incentives  and,  where  neces- 
sary, requirements  for  Industry  to  meet  Its 
responsibilities  to  eliminate  pollution  as  a 
threat  to  the  Nation's  survival. 

This  role  should  be  Implemented  as  fol- 
lows. First,  economic  Incentives  should  be 
devised  that  encourage  all  Industries,  large 
and  small,  to  accelerate  their  antl-pollutlon 
efforts — the  Idea  being  to  make  normal  eco- 
nomic factors  provide  the  Nation  with  the 
direction  so  urgently  needed  in  the  conserva- 
tion task  ahead  of  us. 

Second,  we  would  also  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  program  of  penalties  for 
those  who  pollute,  whether  It  be  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  end  user.  If  he  Is  at  fault.  In- 
come from  a  pollution  tax  could  be  used  to 
fund  research,  pollution  control  devices,  and 
purification  systems  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  community.  Senator  Proxmlre  has  In- 
troduced a  bin  that  would  levy  a  federal 
"effluency  fee"  of  10  cents  per  pound  for 
Industrial  wastes  emitted  Into  the  nation's 
rivers.  A  similar  fee  system  could  be  devel- 
oped for  engines  with  emissions  measured 
at  the  time  of  annual  licensing  and  a  punitive 
fee  schedule  used  for  emissions  of  various 
kinds.  When  the  consumer  realizes  it  costs 
him  more  to  own  a  product  that  pKSllutes  or 
he  will  be  fined  if  he  deactivates  the  emis- 
sion control  device  on  his  engine,  he  will 
demand  and  maintain  a  clean  product. 

Third,  we  recommend  the  Government  re- 
allocate present  funds  earmarked  for  de- 
velopment of  low-emlsslon  engines  Into  more 
productive  channels.  Industry  has  the  proper 
economic  Incentives  to  develop  sociable  pro- 
ducts and  Industry  will  get  this  Job  done. 

More  appropriately,  government  should  be 
funding  studies  to  determine  what  levels  of 
pollution  we  can  tolerate  and  maintain  a 
good  environment,  thereby  determining  the 
standards  required.  Also,  we  are  not  well 
enough  Informed  on  the  interactions  of  vari- 
ous emissions.  especUUly  their  tolerablUty  as 
they  affect  health  and  living  conditions  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  atmosphere  cleanses 
Itself.  These  studies  should  lead  to  specific 
emission  parameters.  Industry  does,  not  have 
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the  facilities  for  such  ecological  determina- 
tions. These  are  governmental  responsibili- 
ties of  the  highest  order. 

Government's  efforts  must  be  coordinated 
and  not  diffused  through  establishment  of 
inefficient  and  Ineffective  offices  In  a  num- 
ber of  federal  bureaus.  The  effort  must  be 
singularly  directed  and  receive  the  top-level 
attention  the  problem  demands. 

Fourth,  while  industry  should  set  the  pace. 
Government  must  make  It  possible  for  In- 
dustry-wide cooperation  to  be  carried  out 
without  fear  of  antitrust  violation.  In  other 
words,  we  must  be  able  to  "swap  Informa- 
tion" in  the  public  Interest.  Cooperation 
between  government  and  Industry  Is  impera- 
tive in  setting  targets  and  meeting  new 
standards. 

CUMMINS'     COMMITMENT 

Cummins  Engine  Company's  commitment 
Is  to  eliminate,  to  the  extent  technically 
feasible,  the  pollutants,  noise,  and  wastes 
resulting  from  each  of  our  plant  operations 
and  all  of  our  products.  We  will  do  this  Job 
as  quickly  as  possible.  We  will  take  this 
action,  not  waiting  for  an  adjustment  In 
federal  requirements  or  incentives,  but  In 
an  attempt  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

Diesel  Improvement  starts  with  an  engine 
that  already  has  emission  characteristics  su- 
perior to  most  vehicular  engines  in  use  to- 
day. The  diesel  Is  Inherently  low  in  un- 
burned  hydrocarbons,  a  principal  contribu- 
tor to  chemical  smog,  and  carbon  monoxide, 
a  known  poison.  Both  are  major  concerns 
in  gasoline  engines,  although  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  are  well  along  the  road 
to  solving  these  problems. 

We  are  funding  an  accelerated  program  for 
the  development  of  clean  and  quiet  engines. 
Including  new  power  forms.  Cummins  has 
adopted  emission  control  standards  more 
severe  than  any  current  governmental  stand- 
ards as  design  criteria  for  all  new  products. 
Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  produce  engines  that 
are  completely  socially  acceptable.  By  this 
we  mean  that  engine  emissions  and  noise 
win  no  longer  cause  problems  of  environ- 
mental quality.  An  Immediate  target  is  to 
reduce  smoke  substantially  below  the  pres- 
ent federal  smoke  standards,  thus  removing 
diesel  smoke  as  a  nuisance.  We  will  apply 
this  new  target  across  the  broad  spectrum 
of  our  power  applications — off-highway  uses 
In  construction.  Industrial,  and  marine 
equipment  as  weU  as  on-hlghway  truck  en- 
gines. To  achieve  this  further  Improvement 
of  our  engines  will  require  changes  ranging 
from  minor  modifications  and  substantial 
increases  in  the  number  of  turbocharged  en- 
gine models  to  the  possible  elimination  of 
some  engine  models  and  development  of  new 
engines  to  replace  them. 

Our  technical  center  staff  is  currently 
studying  promising  techniques  of  emission 
and  noise  control  and  Is  bard  at  work  ex- 
ploring new  techniques. 

These  clean  engine  commitments  have 
been  made  with  the  full  realization  that  the 
risks  Involved  may  Include : 

Reductions  in  profitability; 

Increased  capital  Investments; 

Increased  imtlal  Investment  for  the  cus- 
tomer; and 

A  massive  educational  Job  to  sell  the  new 
concepts  and  their  importance  to  customers 
and  operators. 

Beyond  product  research  and  development, 
Cummins  has  placed  In  the  1970  capital 
budget  substantially  Increased  funding  for 
an  accelerated  program  to  begin  the  clean- 
up of  all  of  our  plant  operations.  We  will  co- 
operate fully  with  each  of  our  plant  commu- 
nities In  the  solution  of  the  solid  waste  dis- 
posal problem. 

Frankly,  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  brag 
about  these  decisions.  We  should  have  made 
them  years  ago.  But  It  Is  important  to  under- 
stand that  Cummins  has  made  the  basic 
commitment  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  In  eUm- 
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Inatlng  conuunlnatlon  of  our  environment, 
not  Just  meeting  federally  imposed  stand- 
ards. 

We  hope  others  will  Join  us  In  tms  com- 
nxltmeni  because  we  concur  with  Philosopher 
Lewis  Mumford's  observation  that:  "Any 
square  mile  of  Inhabited  earth  haa  more 
significance  for  man's  future  than  all  of  the 
planets  in  the  solar  system  " 


AN   EXTRAORDINARY   CITIZEN 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 

the  American  Academy  or  Achievement 
has  selected  one  of  Utah's  leading  busi- 
nessmen as  one  of  the  50  national  lead- 
ers whom  they  will  honor  this  year.  His 
name  is  Maurice  Warshaw.  who  has  been 
active  in  civic  affairs  In  my  State  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Warshaw  will  travel 
to  Dallas  this  June  to  accept  the  award 
from  the  academy. 

He  has  also  won  the  Brotherhood 
Award  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  ths  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  A  former  Utahan.  Sec- 
retary George  Romney.  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, will  go  to  Utah  to  make  that  award 
Wednesday  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  my  colleagues 
would  appreciate  reading  about  this  ex- 
traordinary mdjvidual.  We  could  use 
such  citizens  as  Mr.  Warshaw  in  every 
community  across  the  Nation.  A  bio- 
graphical sketch  follows: 

MAuam  WAasHAW,  or  Salt  Laks  Crrr 
At  age  71.  Matuice  Warahaw  could  relax 
and  look  back  on*  a  colorful,  productive  life. 
Typically  he  is  too  busy  enjoying  life  and 
planning  for  tomorrow. 

No  one  person  knows  all  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  good  deeds  of  this  man.  He 
understands  the  younger  generation  and  they 
"dig"  hUn.  Known  as  a  fierce  business  com- 
petitor, he  Is  equally  known  for  hi*  sin- 
cerity m  helping  people  and  appreciated  for 
his  wit.  Even  his  business  competitors  back 
his  humanitarian  efforts. 

As  President  of  Grant  Central,  Inc..  he  U 
•big  business."  His  company  grossed  76  mil- 
lion dollars  last  year,  yet  he  la  unusually  ap- 
proachable. He  has  been  a  consultant  on 
supermarkets  to  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  sev- 
eral South  American  governments,  but  may 
be  seen  frequently  at  one  of  his  markets 
helping  a  housewife  select  fruits  or  vege- 
tables Although  his  International  philan- 
thropic efforts  are  well  known,  he  devotes 
equal  attention  to  local  problems. 

Warshaw  Is  a  self-made  multlmllllonnalre 
who  has  known  poverty  and  affluence  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Russia.  When  he  was 
a  young  boy  the  Czar  was  assassinated.  To 
avoid  the  Pogroms  (killing  of  Jews).  War- 
shaws  father,  a  wealthy  food  broker, 
smuggled  the  family  to  the  United  States  via 
the  underground.  They  settled  In  Philadel- 
phia where  they  were  desperately  poor.  War- 
shaw quit  school  In  the  sixth  grade  to  help 
with  family  finances. 

The  family  migrated  to  Utah  but  soon 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  ICaurloe  and  a 
younger  sister  stayed  In  Salt  Lake  City.  De- 
termined to  work  for  himself,  he  started  ped- 
dling fruit  from  a  cart  to  support  himself 
and  his  sister.  Prom  this  humble  merchan- 
dising beginning,  be  ultimately  became  a 
supermarket  pioneer.  Initiating  customer 
self-service  and  other  "firsts." 
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For  the  past  three  decades  he  haa  also 
devoted  his  talents,  energy  and  ooncmn  to 
volunteer  efforts  for  which  he  has  received 
numerous  awards.  Including  the  first  United 
States  Committee  Award  foe  Volunteers  from 
the  International  Society  for  the  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Disabled.  Assignments,  particu- 
larly In  the  health  and  rehabilitation  fields. 
have  taken  him  to  many  foreign  countries 
Including  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

He  does  not  consider  himself  a  "Joiner" 
but  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Exchange  Club  for  36  years 
serving  on  various  committees  and  projects. 
Inez  WllUams  Warshaw.  his  wife  of  over 
50  years,  has  planned  and  decorated  their 
elegant  home.  Unlike  most  wives,  she  doesn't 
get  upset  when  her  husband  falls  to  tell 
her  they  have  company  coming  even  though 
the  company  may  be  100  guests. 

They  have  a  son  Keith,  two  daughters. 
Marge  Mackey  and  Pat  Panes  and  13  grand- 
children. Warshaw  is  close  to  his  family,  en- 
joying their  company  and  admiring  their 
accomplUhmenU.  They  In  turn  feel  the  same 
way  about  him. 

What  are  his  plans  for  the  future?  He  U 
looking  forward  to  a  fact  finding  of  Africa 
for  UNICEP  and  CARE.  Also  on  his  Imme- 
diate agenda  are  further  expansion  of  the 
Grand  CenUal  Chain,  more  snowmoblUng 
with  his  family  and.  of  course,  several  proj- 
ects. He  anUclpates  sometune  In  the  future 
•when  business  settles  down"  Ume  to  finish 
writing  his  book. 

VOLUNTKXX  siavicks 
Presldenfs  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped.  Member. 

NaUonal  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults.  Board  Member. 

NaUonal  RehabllltaUon  Association.  Past 

Director  and  BxecuUve  Committee  Member. 

United  SUtea  Committee   for  the   Inter- 

naUonal   Society   for   RehabllltaUon  of  the 

Disabled.  Executive  Board  and  Treasurer. 

National  Committee  for  UNICEF.  Member. 

US.  Public  Health  Service.  MenUl  Health 

Advisory  Council.  Member. 

Center  for  The  Study   of  the  Causes  of 
War    and    Oondlttons    for   Peace.    Board   of 
Oovemors. 
American  Cancer  Society,  Member. 
Peoples-to-Peoples  OrganlxaUon.  Member. 
CARE.  Western  Regional  Representative. 
Utah   Governor's  Committee   on   Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  Chairman. 

Utah  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  President  Emeritus. 

UUh  Speech  and  Hearing  Foundation. 
Board  Member. 

National  Polio  Foundation.  Former  State 
Chairman. 

Utah  BCarcb  of  Dimes,  Chairman  past  10 
years. 

United  NaUons  AasoclaUon  of  Utah.  Past 
President. 

Utah  Office  of  RehablUUUon  Advisory 
Committee.  Chairman. 

UUh  Statewide  Planning  Project  for  Voca- 
tional RehablUUUon.  Vice-Chairman. 

Citizens  Advisory  Committee  for  Salt  Lake 
County  HoeplUl.  Board  Member. 

Salt  Lake  County  Family  Services  (Wel- 
fare) .  Board  Chairman. 

Holladay  Children's  Center  for  Mentally 
Handicapped.  Member  Advisory  Council. 

Junior  League  of  Salt  Lake  City — 1868 
and  1969  Flea  Market  Fund  Raising  Project, 
Advisor.  Associated  with:  American  Fork 
Training  School,  Poster  Parenta.  Kast«r  Seal 
Society,  and  Utah  Heart  Association. 
■mari'ia  anb  coNTanirnoNS 
"Flower  Drum  Song"  benefit  for  TV  sets  at 
the  University  Medical  Center,  netted 
$18,000. 

Jack  Benny  benefit  concert  for  the  Re- 
habilitation Wing  at  the  David  O.  McKay 
Hospital,  netted  875.000. 

Abigail  Van  Buren  fashion  show  for  the 
March  of  Dimes. 
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Donation  of  850.000  for  RehablUUtlon 
Wing  at  the  University  of  Utah  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

AWAKIW 

United  SUtes  Department  of  Health.  Utah 
Crippled  Children  ClUtlon  for  outstanding 
services  at  Children's  Health  Center— 1968. 

March  of  Dimes — 1959-1961. 

March  of  Dimes,  SUte  Chairman  Certif- 
icate of  Appreciation— 1961  and  1968. 

American  Cancer  Society.  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  for  Crusade  for  Cancer — 1959- 
1969. 

UUh  United  Nations  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Plaque— 1963. 

Utah  SUte  Medical  Association  Award  of 
Merit  Plaque  for  ouUUndlng  contrlbuUon 
in  the  field  of  medical  care — 1963. 

Certificate  of  Appreciation  for  noUble 
public  service — 1964. 

International  Society  for  RehablUUtlon 
of  Disabled.  First  United  SUtes  Conmilttee 
Award  for  Volunteers  Plaque  for  Interna- 
tional Service  In  RehablUUtlon  of  the  DU- 
abled— 1965 

UUh  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adulu.  Honorary  President  Plaque  for  life- 
long devotion  to  assisting  the  handicapped — 
1966. 

American  Heart  AssoclaUon,  CerUflcate  of 
Appreciation — 1966 . 

Salt  Lake  Newspapers.  Trophy  for  largest 
user  of  newspaper  color,  retail  store  and 
drug  advertising  In  U5.— 1966. 

American  Institute  of  Management.  Pres- 
ident's Council  ClUtlon  for  contribution  to 
the  field  of  management — 1967. 

Utah  District  Sertoma  International  Serv- 
ice to  Mankind  ClUtlon— 1967. 

American  Legion  (Salt  Lake  Post  No.  2) 
Plaque  for  OuUUndlng  Services  and  Devo- 
tion for  the  Handicapped — 1968. 

Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  (Region  vm),  ClUtlon  for  exem- 
plifying the  highest  traditions  of  citizen 
concern  and  for  two  decades  of  susUlned  in- 
dividual achievement  In  building  public  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  rehablUUtion  needs  of 
handicapped    children    and    adults — 1968. 

United  SUtes  Marine  Corp  Reserves  Cl- 
Utlon for  Utah's  Operation  Friendship  Viet- 
nam— 1968. 

United  NaUons  of  UUh  ClUtlon  for  Com- 
passionate Service — 1968. 

VS.  PubUc  Health  Service,  Advisory  Men- 
tal Health  Council  Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion—1968. 

Presldenfs  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  ClUtlon  for  Meritorious 
Service  for  exceptional  contributions  In  fur- 
thering the  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped— 1969. 

National  Foundation  March  of  Dimes 
Plaque  for  ouUtandlng  service  in  the  fight 
against  birth  defects — 1969. 

American  Business  Women's  Association, 
Wasatch  Chapter  Boss  of  the  Year  Plaque — 
1969. 

Days  of  47  Parade,  First  Place  Big  Busi- 
ness Trophy  "Romper  Room" — 1969. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP  TwmnasKM 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Inter- 
esting and  constructive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Revolution  has  recently  been 
described  by  Mr.  Ed  Butler  who  is  widely 
known  as  host  of  the  weekly  TV  series 
"The  Square  World  of  Ed  Butler."  His 
remarks  were  made  on  February  3  at  the 
opening  of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  In 
them  Mr.  Butler  states  that  for  better 
or  worse,  revolutions  of  several  categories 
will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
To  cope  with  these  problems  he  proposes 
a  new  major  In  conflict  management  to 
be  set  up  at  the  university  level. 

Because  of  my  concern  with  campus 
unrest  and  the  currency  of  this  problem, 
I  insert  Mr.  Butler's  remarks  and  other 
material  in  the  Record  : 

THX  StATK  or  THE  RXVOLUTION 

(Remarks  by  Ed  BuUer  at  opening  of  the 

George    Washington    University    Center. 

Washington.  D.C.  February  3,  1970) 

President  Nixon  has  presented  the  SUte  of 
the  Union  Message,  because  politics  Is  his 
business.  I  am  about  to  discuss  the  SUte  of 
the  Revolution,  because  ••Revolution  Is  My 
Profession. '• 

In  President  Nixon's  discourse,  he  surveyed 
our  nation's  national  and  International  prob. 
lems  from  his  position  at  the  pinnacle  of 
power.  In  our  conversation  tonight,  we  will 
also  consider  the  same  problems  from  a  much 
less  lofty  point  of  view. 

And  so  there  will  be  some  similarities  of 
topic,  but  few  of  tacUc  .  .  .  some  Identity  of 
purpose  but  none  of  procedure.  President 
Nixon  spoke,  then  left  the  press,  the  people, 
and  their  represenutlves  to  ponder  the  Im- 
pact of  his  words  upon  their  lives,  as  Is  tra- 
ditional. I  speak  from  a  much  humbler  van- 
tage point,  and  so  I  shall  expect  and  Invite 
questions  at  the  conclusion  of  my  talk.  In 
my  profession,  there  are  few  traditions  but 
manj(^hallenges,  and  the  people  always  have 
the  last  word. 

Please  note  any  questions  you  have  on 
the  cards  now  being  given  out.  We  probably 
wont  be  able  to  answer  all  tonight,  so  put 
down  your  name  and  address. 

While  the  cards  are  being  distributed,  let 
me  say  that  It  Is  good  to  be  back  In  Washing- 
ton. I  Uved  nearby  In  Alexandria  for  two 
years. 

I  last  spoke  here  on  Veterans  Day  In  mid- 
November,  to  a  throng  of  15,000  Americans 
at  the  Washington  Monument.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  thunderous  applause  from 
the  so-called  "Silent  Majority"  for  some  very 
revolutionary  statements  about  securing 
peace  in  Vietnam,  through  revolution.  What 
surprised  me  even  more  was  the  rebuff  a  few 
days  later  from  the  so-called  revolutionary 
leaders  of  the  Moratorium  Mobilization,  who 
refused  to  permit  me  to  speak  to  their  fol- 
lowers .  .  .  the  sUted  reason  was  lack  of 
space  on  the  agenda,  but  I  sensed  the  real 
reason  was  that,  while  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported their  demand  for  peaoe.  I  categorical- 
ly rejected  "Immediate  and  toUl  withdraw- 
al" as  a  euphemism  for  surrender,  which  al- 
ways leads  to  worse  wars  later.  Postponing 
problems  doesn't  solve  them. 

Thus,  paradoxically,  we  had  the  spectacle 
of  the  "Silent  Majority"  shouting  approval  of 
revolution  as  the  solution  In  Vietnam,  while 
the  leadership  of  the  "revolutionary  minor- 
ity" censored  my  speech  because  It  did  not 
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conform  to  their  doctrinaire  view  that 
"peace"  and  "surrender"  are  synonymous. 

What  was  perh^M  the  most  astonishing 
paradox  of  al  Iwas  the  startling  willingness 
among  nearly  all  the  citizens  I  m>oke  to  In 
Washington  that  hectic  week,  to  listen  with 
cordial  attention  to  some  new.  creative  al- 
ternatives, even  when  presented  by  so  freaky 
a  figure  as  a  self-proclaimed  professional 
revolutionary. 

To  compUcate  matters  more,  I  am  not  only 
a  revolutionary,  but  an  admitted  SQUARE, 
who  beUevea  that  underlying  ethical  stand- 
ards of  right  and  wrong  are  essential,  pre- 
cisely because  human  beings  deviate  from 
them  so  often  and  drastically.  Nor  do  I  ex- 
empt myself.  I  am  disgustingly  human. 

Because  we  are  all  now  thrust  Into  a  nc- 
man's  land  between  peace  and  war — called 
revolution — we  need  standards  more  than 
ever.  And  yet.  because  much  of  the  territory 
Is  unexplored,  the  old  charts  won't  work, 
and  we  must  draV  up  new  ones  as  we  go. 

This  creates  a  certain  amount  of  Inde- 
cision, confxislon  and  Inner  conflict,  to  which 
none  of  us  Is  Immune.  For  example,  as  a 
revolutionary  I  am  the  "natural  enemy"  of 
the  Establishment,  from  President  Nixon  on 
down.  But,  as  a  square.  I  sympathize  with 
every  President's  belief  In  the  American  her- 
itage— from  Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  Nixon,  on  up. 

As  a  revolutionary,  I  can  share  with  the 
Left  an  urgent  need  for  the  new.  As  a  square, 
I  can  see  the  logic  of  the  Right's  reverence 
for  the  old. 

I  treasure  these  Inner  conflicts,  because. 
In  the  process  of  resolving  them  (a  dialecti- 
cal ^Idealistic  process  Incidentally) ,  new  ideas 
are  born.  My  baby  Is  called  Conflict  Man- 
agement, and  you  may  have  heard  the  term 
for  the  first  time  on  our  show  ("The  Square 
World  of  Ed  Butler"  with  John  Wayne, 
WTTO,  Channel  5,  Sunday,  10:30  pjn.)  a 
week  ago  last  Sunday  (Jan.  25) . 

Here^s  a  definition : 

"Conflict  Management  Is  the  study  and 
practice  of  Revolution  as  a  profession.  Ba- 
sically. It  Is  the  use  of  words  and  symbols  by 
the  few  to  Influence  the  many  In  favor  of 
freedom." 

Which  leads  to  the  need  to  define  the 
term  "revolution" — the  briefest  way  to  say 
It  Is: 

"Revolution  is  the  radical  change  In  the 
existing  order  through  propaganda  and  agl- 
utlon." 

This  bald  statement  could  be  misleading 
unless  we  realize  . . . 

First,  military  and  diplomatic  methods — 
the  procedures  proper  to  states  of  war  and 
peace — are  often  haphazardly  blended  with 
revolution,  which  leads  to  iU  repuutlon  for 
violence  and  turmoil. 

Second,  In  any  case,  revolution  Is  among 
the  most  drastic  operations  that  can  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  body  politic,  and  should 
never  be  undertaken  by  amateurs  without 
professional  advice  and  counsel. 

Third,  if,  however,  revolution  is  profes- 
sionally managed  with  an  adequate  ethic, 
it  Is  far  preferable  to  wair  and  can  be  a  prac- 
tical step  to  peace. 

So  let  me  be  clear.  I  beUeve  . . . 

We  are  in  a  world  revolution. 

We  started  it  nearly  200  years  ago,  with 
the  shot  fired  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
that  was  heard  rotind  the  world. 

The  revolution  cannot,  and  should  not, 
be  stopped. 

It  must  be  won  or  lost,  for  freedom.  Every 
day. 

Am  I  calling  for  a  persistent  revolutionary 
condition,  with  minimum  violence  and  maxi- 
mum progress?  Yes.  Isn't  this  Just  another 
way  to  say  "evolution?"  No.  Evolution  Is  a 
cruel,  violent  process  which  Involves  the 
annihilation  of  whole  species,  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  proceeds  in  Jumps  and 
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starts.  It  is  a  bestial  way  to  progress.  Revo- 
lution la  a  more  h\iman  way. 

Ironically,  although  the  American  Revolu- 
tion set  in  train  awesome  events  In  France, 
Latin  America,  Asia,  Africa  and,  ultimately, 
the  whole  world,  we  got  out  of  the  business 
for  a  hundred  years.  Then,  the  Civil  War  re- 
minded us  of  our  revolutionary  heritage,  but 
not  enough  to  prevent  us  from  resorting  to 
mainly  military  means  on  both  sides.  As  soon 
as  possible,  we  got  back  to  business  as  usual 
and  the  reconstruction  began. 

Now,  the  third  revolutionary  climax  has 
begun  to  occur  in  America.  It  is  urgent  that 
we  recognize  this  revolutionary  reaUty,  and 
identify  immediately  our  own  role  in  the 
struggle.  For  the  revolution  is  globally  per- 
vasive— every  human  being  has  a  part  to 
play — if  only  passive,  as  a  victim. 

The  two  basic,  active  categories  of  par- 
ticipation in  Conflict  Management  are  as 
"Patron"  or  "Practitioner." 

The  Patron  Is  a  part-time  participant,  but 
he  Is  as  essential  as  patient  to  physician,  or 
cUent  to  lawyer.  He  both  supports  and  con- 
trols the  profession. 

The  Practitioner  is  a  full-time  professional 
revolutionary,  responsible  to  bis  Patrons. 
They  can  be  organized  as  citizens  groups, 
foundations,  churches,  governments,  btisi- 
nesses,  conflict  corporations  .  .  .  you  name  it. 

But  the  essential  factor  is  that  there  are 
many  Patrons  and  Practitioners,  at  once 
competitive   and   cooi>eratlve. 

Only  within  the  framework  of  a  profession 
can  competition  and  cooperation  be  so  com- 
bined that  they  produce  progress. 

For  example,  every  physician  is.  In  a  sense, 
competing  with  every  other  physician  for 
patients,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  share 
medical  knowledge  through  publication  and 
consulUtlon,  and  the  faciUties  of  hoeplUls. 

Similarly,  lawyers  are  adversaries  of  the 
strongest  kind  In  court,  yet  cooperate  to 
share  legal  knowledge. 

Because  Doctors,  Lawyers  and  Clergymen 
have  so  much  life  and  death  power — poten- 
tially— the  professional  method  of  organi- 
zation was  developed  to  check  and  balance 
them,  so  that  humanity  could  use  thelr 
servlces  without  undue  fear  of  consequences. 

This  does  not  mean  that  abuses  do  not 
develop  despite  the  professional  organiza- 
tion ...  as  we  shall  see.  abuse  is  inevitable 
because  of  the  Tendency  Toward  Tyranny 
that  is  In  us  all. 

But  one  only  need  Imagine  what  would 
hi^pen  if  all  Doctors  decided  to  strike  for 
a  day  ...  or  a  month.  Or  worse,  if  they 
agreed  to  inject  all  the  slow-paying  patlenU 
with  encephaUtls  ...  to  imagine  the  vast 
powers  physicians  possess,  but  never  think 
of  using. 

Which  brings  us  at  last  to  the  Enemy  .  .  . 
that  Tendency  Toward  Tyranny  which  Is  part 
of  human  nature  and  thus  is  in  us  all.  "ttt" 
leads  to  war,  tor  war  is  never  fun  or  popular 
with  a  people,  but  often  is  with  leaders 
greedy  for  power.  Similarly,  the  •••ttT"  leads 
to  poverty,  because  material  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  is  always  ultimately  unprof- 
iUble.  leading  to  customers  who  won't  buy 
and  consumers  who  cant  consume,  but  again 
It  is  the  greed  for  power — property  Is  only 
one  path — which  causes  the  abuse. 

I  caU  those  afSicted  with  an  Inordinate 
TTT  "Tyrannlste."  It  Is  not  a  monopoly  of 
the  "Right"  or  "Left." 

Tyrannlsts  of  every  stripe  are  continually 
inventing  ideological  Justlflcation  for  seizing 
power  .  .  .  from  The  Divine  Right  of  Kings, 
to  Communism  and  Nazism,  to  Objectivism. 

Therefore,  "ConfUct  Managers" — profes- 
sional revolutionaries — are  needed  now,  by 
the  thousands,  to  copte  with  this  inherent  in- 
cUnatlon  In  hiunanlty,  before  we  incinerate 
ourselves  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  can  help  relnstltute  revolution  as  an 
honorable  profession  in  America.  Tonight  I 
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»m  calling  upon  you,  upon  the  educational 
leaders,  elected  leaders  and  American  public 
to  do  so. 

I  have  called  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  to 
bring  up  at  their  next  meeUng  the  eaUb- 
llshment  of  a  framework  In  which  to  train 
professional  revolutionaries— Conflict  Man- 
agers— at  the  university  level. 

,Thls  would  be  a  new  ■major"  within  the 
Srhools  of  Government  or  Political  Science 
Department  of  our  universities.  Now.  I'm  an 
activist  not  an  academician,  and  I  call  upon 
educators  In  the  field  of  political  science 
only  because  I  personally  believe  that  Con- 
flict Management  might  be  most  logically 
placed  in  this  scope  of  study.  I  only  suggest 
Conflict  Management  as  a  needed  profesalon. 
The  rest  Is  up  to  our  educators. 

I  am  sure  many  people  in  our  society  will 
say.  "Well,  we've  survived  before  Why  must 
we  take  the  risk  of  putting  sucb|great  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few?" 

But  ask  yourself:  Could  we  have  avoided  or 
minimized  human  losses  in  World  War  II. 
Korea.  Vietnam  and  other  conflicts  If  our 
schools  were  graduating  Conflict  M.^nagers? 
Did  we  pay  the  price  of  war  by  neglecting  the 
profession  of  revolution? 

Could  we  have  alleviated  racial  Injustice, 
poverty,  pollution  and  other  socio-economic 
problems  before  they  reached  the  crisis  stage 
If  Conflict  Management  had  been  Included  in 
the  curriculum  of  our  schools' 

Although  naUonal  and  International  af- 
fairs are  actually  Intimately  entwined,  lefs 
look  at  what  might  happen  If  Conflict  Man- 
agement were  properly  employed  at  home 
and  abroad. 

ttSTlONAL    ArrAWS 

Campus  rerolutiOH.—Ttxe  best  young  peo- 
ple in  America  have  been  involved  in  the 
campus  revolution  .  either  in  bringing  It 
about,  or  turning  It  toward  freedom  But  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  many  are  deeply 
disenchanted  with  government,  disappointed 
that  the  Injustices  they've  identified  have  not 
been  solved,  and  eager  to  continue  to  apply 
the  revolutlonan*  talent  for  propaganda  and 
agitation  they  have  learned  After  a  three- 
hour  interview  about  the  problem,  an  editor 
of  a  college  magazine  wrote  an  editorial  warn- 
ing businessmen  that,  unless  The  Revolu- 
tionaries of  Today  become  the  Conflict  Man- 
agers of  Tomorrow,  things  would  be  bad  for 
America.  I  completely  concur. 

Serricemens  revolution. — It  Is  fashionable 
to  denv  that  soldier  morale  has  dropped, 
marijuana  use  has  skyrocketed,  and  that  a 
general  malaise  grips  our  troops 

This  Is  understandable.  It  Is  dlfflcult 
enough  for  an  officer  to  give  unpopular  orders 
to  a  group  of  armed  men.  when  he  believes 
ihelr  dlscipUne  and  morale  are  high  When 
he  knows  It  Is  not.  such  a  stance  may  seem 
suicidal.  Also,  we  know  that  demoralization 
can  be  vastly  Increased— and  spread— by  sim- 
ply admitting  It  exists. 

By  the  same  token,  blindly  denying  the 
truth  does  not  stop  disintegration.  An  alter- 
native— creative  and  meaningful — to  mili- 
tary war  must  be  developed,  and  deferments 
perhaps  awarded  to  those  who  pursue  It. 
Conflict  Management  could  be  that  profes- 
sion, and  put  tens  of  thousands  of  disillu- 
sioned GI  s  to  work,  productively  and 
patriotically,  upon  separation. 

Russia  and  Germany  are  but  two  examples 
of  what  happens  when  a  disillusioned,  demo- 
bilized army  drifts  into  a  nation  without 
hope  or  ideals  Both  Communism  and 
Nazism  were  nurtured  by  such  despair.  Con- 
flict Management  can  help  America  avoid  a 
dreary  re-run  of  that  all-too-recent  history. 

Urban  revolution. — This  Includes  the  my- 
riad problems  of  pollution  and  corruption, 
traffic  congestion  and  housing  Pressure 
groups  are  continually  forming  in  the  Inde- 
pendent sector,  but  their  success  In  Urge 
measure  depends  on  the  professionalism  of 
their  staff.  Without  It  they  cannot  hope  to 


cope  with  entrenched  political  machines  and 
big  business  On  the  other  hand,  a  private 
pressure  grouo  Inspires  the  natural  sym- 
pathy of  a  "David  versus  Goliath."  Thus, 
unless  Its  operations  are  ethically  managed, 
this  sympathy  can  be  perverted  by  Tyran- 
nlsts  to  a  tool  for  personal  power,  displacing 
one  evil  with  a  greater  one.  Conflict  Man- 
agers can  guarantee  both  efficiency  and 
ethics  on  both  sides  of  the  coin 

Political       retoJution— "Decentralization" 
and    Power  to  the  People  "  are  the  cries  of  the 
hour,   and   government    will    hear    them   at 
every  level  only  so  long  as  they  are  respon- 
sibly, and  effectively  articulated.   Amateurs 
typically  vacillate  from  whispers  to  hysteria 
and  are  consequently  either  Ignored  or  ab- 
horred  No  government  Is  self-critical  or  self- 
effacing  enough  to  dismantle  Itself  with  top 
efficiency.  After  all.  government  Is  only  an  or- 
ganization of  human  beings  who  provide  ad- 
ministrative,  military   and   diplomatic   serv- 
ices. And.  fortunately,  through  a  benign  co- 
operation with  communications,  government 
today  can  produce  an  unconscious  tyranny, 
perpetuate  Us  power,  and  enforce   Illusions 
among  the  populace.  Then,  when  a  Tyran- 
ntsi  like  Oswald  comes  along  and  smashes 
the  highest  symbol  of  national  authority,  the 
entire  nation  slips  into  cultural  shock — and 
as  Illusions  fall,  violence  rises.  The  present 
conflict  between  the  government  championed 
by    Vice   President    Agnew.    and    the    media, 
represented  by  the  networks,  is  healthy  only 
so  long  as  the  competition  cooperation  con- 
tinues Conflict  Managers — employed  by  both 
sides — can  see  that   these  checks  and   bal- 
ances expand. 

INTESNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

I'd  like  to  preface  this  portion  of  my  talk 
by  saying  I  believe  the  day  of  the  expedi- 
tionary force  Is  over.  What  needs  doing  abroad 
muit  be  done  by  natives  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned, primarily  Americans  can  teach,  and 
America  can  serve  as  a  secure  base  area  for 
revolutionary  forces  flghtlng  for  their  free- 
dom. But  we  must  never  undertake  to  ex- 
port the  American  system  of  the  1970's  to  any 
other  country.  E^ch  must  find  the  appro- 
priate level  of  freedom  for  Itself. 

But  I  am  convinced  as  deeply  as  I  can  be, 
that  every  nation  deserves  liberty  and  every 
people  are  "ready  "  for  some  degree  of  lib- 
erty Immediately.  I  am  equally  certain  that 
no  one's  freedom  is  safe  aa  long  as  one  bu- 
man  being  Is  enslaved. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  areas  where  revolu- 
tion could  shift  the  balance  toward  freedom. 
Latin  America:  Miami  was  the  secure  base 
area  for  the  Cuban  revolution  and  Cuba  has 
t>een  the  secure  base  area  for  the  current 
American  revolution  Base  areas  are  as  essen- 
tial to  revolutions  as  service  stations  are  to 
automobiles.  When  you  see  one.  you  know 
the  other  cannot  be  too  far.  To  re-clalm  the 
revolution  which  Castro  betrayed,  Ameri- 
cans should  make  contact  with  Cubans,  now, 
for  Joint  Conflict  Management  training. 
Likewise.  In  many  areas  of  Latin  America 
today,  militaristic  Juntas  have  forestalled  the 
democratic  process.  The  left  wing  does  not 
have  any  monopoly  on  tyrannist  tactics  and 
popular  forces  are  continually  threatening 
reactionary  regimes. 

The  government  should  maintain  a  strict 
hands-off  policy  toward  any  such  popular 
InlUatlves  for  freedom,  neither  supporting 
nor  thwarting  them.  Revolution  la  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people.  Just  as  diplomacy  and 
military  defense  are  the  province  of  govern- 
ment If  officials  persist  In  Intervening  In 
this  area.  It  la  up  to  Conflict  Managers  to 
outwit  them,  test  and  help  change  the  laws 
which  perpetuate  injustice.  A  basic  premise: 
no  government  has  the  right  to  make  agree- 
ments with  another  government  which  en- 
dorse* or  extend*  tyranny.  Conflict  Man- 
ager's very  presence  can  help  prevent  this 
oommon  abuse. 
Eastern    Europe:    The    shameful    silence 


among  some  .  especially  student  le«iera 
who  claim  to  be  revolutionaries  .  whUe 
Czech  studenu  were  slaughtered,  waa  one  of 
the  moet  sickening  cop-ouu  In  history.  The 
fact  that  these  massacres  were  managed  by 
the  same  kind  of  regime  some  would  Uke  to 
install  In  America  also  says  a  lot.  Revolu- 
tionary potential  Is  always  present  In  Eastern 
Europe,  waiting  for  the  sparks  to  Ignite  It. 
We  should  be  ready,  privately,  next  time  the 
opportunity  occurs,  and  this  means  Conflict 
Managers  from  every  nation  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope must  be  trained  for  the  great  task  of 
llt>eratlon. 

Southeast  Asia:  Vietnamlzatlon  can  work 
on  a  mlltary  and  diplomatic  level  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  revolution  Is  diverted  toward 
freedom  The  people  of  Vietnam,  In  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South,  deserve  at  long  last  the 
chance  to  determine  their  own  destiny.  Now 
that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  dead,  the  Communist 
regime  Is  more  vulnerable  In  the  North,  and 
the  military  regime  In  the  South  can  be 
steadily  democratized.  This  work  must  pro- 
ceed in  all  areas  proportionately  under  the 
leadership  of  Vietnamese  Conflict  Managers, 
who  can.  and  should,  be  trained  here,  at  first. 
The  alternative  to  liberation  Is  unending 
military  diplomatic  revolutionary  confilct, 
and  misery  for  millions. 

Africa  and  Asia  are  ripe  for  revolution. 
China  is  Insecure  as  a  national  entity,  and 
Mao's  demise  could  accelerate  fragmenta- 
tion and  revolution  there.  In  Russia,  the 
Jewish  populace  Is  suffering  renewed  op- 
pression, and.  for  the  first  time  In  memory. 
Individual  revolutionary  acts  are  being  car- 
ried out  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Trained  Conflict  Managers,  citizens  of  each 
of  the  nations  involved,  could  bring  about 
radical  changes  in  favor  of  freedom,  swiftly. 
Of  course,  there  are  those  whom  the  word 
"radical"  frightens  as  much  as  the  word 
•revolutionary."  However,  radical  means 
root  and  we  must  aim  at  the  underlying 
causes  If  we  are  ever  going  to  achieve  both 
peace  and  freedom  on  this  planet. 

Are  there  Conflict  Managers  available?  Yes. 
but  not  nearly  enough,  nor  are  those  who 
exist  necessarily  conscious  of  the  term.  Id 
consider  Ralph  Nader  a  Conflict  Manager,  and 
John  Banzaf  of  ASH.  who  put  anti-cigarette 
smoking  commercials  on  the  air,  is  certainly 
a  Conflict  Manager,  whether  he  Is  aware  of 
the  term  or  not  So.  I  suspect.  Is  Saul  Allnsky. 
although  we  argued  about  it  for  hours  one 
evening  In  Chicago  after  a  memorable  TV  de- 
bate  In  my  opinion.  Richard  Cornuelle.  who 
discovered  and  named  the  elusive  Indepen- 
dent Sector  in  his  excellent  book,  ileclaim- 
mg  the  American  Dream.  Is  a  Conflict  Man- 
ager So  are  Richard  Warren  and  Larry  Klh- 
nel  of  INCA  down  In  New  Orleans,  who  put 
together  the  very  successful  "Natlonai  Stu- 
dent Conferences  on  Revolution'  In  1968  and 
1969  Certainly  Lee  Edwards,  who  Introduced 
me  tonight,  flts  the  bill,  with  his  relentless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  enslaved  people*.  He 
has  been  called  the  "Voice  of  the  Silent 
Majority"  by  the  Neic  York  Times.  The  at- 
tractive young  lady  who  quietly  arranged  thl* 
conference,  Lo  Anne  Wagner,  certainly  quali- 
fies as  a  Conflict  Manager  in  my  mind. 

As  you  can  Imagine,  old-fashioned  divi- 
sions of  partisan  politics— right  and  left. 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  Reactionary  and 
Radical— don't  describe  Conflict  Managers 
very  well. 

What  is  urgenUy  needed  are  some  different 
labels  which  can  be  Invested  with  more  ac- 
curate meanings.  That's  why  I  sign  myself 
■square."  People  come  to  sneer  and  put  me 
down,  but  often  stay  to  cheer  for  a  square 
deal  for  minorities  and  a  square  meal  for 
the  disadvantaged,  and  a  square  shake  for 
enslaved  peoples  everywhere. 

Even  more  than  simplistic  slogans  and 
labels,  we  need  in-depth  academic  explora- 
tion, study  and  specialization  in  the  whole 
vast  arena  of  "Conflict  Management."  Some 
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of  this  has  already  begun  according  to  an 
article  by  Newsweek'6  Thomas  Gordon  Plate. 
At  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  "Center  for 
Research  on  Conflict  Resolution."  publishes 
the  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution:  and  The 
American  Arbitration  Association  handles 
17.000  cases  each  year.  But  these  are  exclu- 
sively oriented  toward  the  resolution  of  Con- 
flict which  Is  but  one  part  of  Conflict  Man- 
agement— the  Conflict  Manager  must  also 
know  how.  when  and  where  to  Initiate  and 
not  to  Initiate  conflict;  how  to  limit,  control 
and  channel  it  constructively;  how  to  stis- 
taln  It  when  necessary  and  end  It  when  pos- 
sible. For  Confilct  Is  essential  to  human  na- 
ture. By  setting  aside  a  group  of  profes- 
sionals to  deal  with  It  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Just  as  we  have  assigned  lawyers  to  deal  with 
injustice  and  doctors  to  deal  with  disease, 
our  nation  and  our  world  can  begin  to  adjust 
to  revolutionary  reality  and  grow  within  its 
exciting  atmosphere. 

Remember,  the  word  "Revolution"  was 
coined  to  describe  the  orbiting  of  heavenly 
bodies,  and  was  appropriated  by  the  politi- 
cians. As  mankind  enters  the  Age  of  Aquarius 
and  sets  Its  sights  on  the  planets,  it  might 
be  well  to  remember  that  original  meaning 
of  revolution. 

America  has  had  Its  New  Deal,  Pair  Deal. 
New  Frontier  and  Great  Society.  I  call  upon 
the  Citizens  of  the  Country,  not  Just  the 
President,  to  face  revolutionary  reality  now 
...  we  can  create  for  all  humanity.  .  .  . 
A  square  deal! 


Ed  Butler:  Biographical  Sketch 
Ed  Butler  Is  host  of  the  weekly  TV  series 
"The  Square  World  of  Ed  Butler."  The  half 
hour  informational  format  is  a  combination 
of  music  and  discussion  of  todays  vital  sub- 
jects, geared  to  the  youth  of  America. 

A  political  maverick  who  defies  labeling 
and  Insists  terms  like  "right"  and  "left," 
•liberal "  and  "conservative"  are  outmoded 
and  obsolete,  he  also  is  editor 'publisher  of 
the  WestiDOOd  Village  Square  magazine,  which 
reached  a  circulation  of  150,000  in  1969,  and 
author  of  the  provocative  book,  ilero/ufton 
Is  My  Profession  (excerpts  on  Conflict  Man- 
agement attached). 

An  Internationalist  who  conceived,  and 
helped  to  organize,  the  Information  Coun- 
cil of  the  Americas  (INCA),  a  private,  non- 
profit educational  organization  with  links  in 
16  nations  of  the  hemisphere,  he  was  named 
New  Orleans'  "Outstanding  Young  Man  for 
1968  "  when  he  received  the  Jaycee's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  In  January.  1969.  He 
is  also  the  recipient  of  the  Americanism 
Award  of  the  Young  Men's  Business  Club  of 
New  Orleans  (1963)  and  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  Cuban  Journalist's  In  Exile  (1967). 

AODENDCTM     I 

I  As  professionals.  Conflict  Managers  will 
serve  all  segments  of  society  on  domestic 
problems — In  business,  education,  labor,  com- 
munities, cities,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments— on  a  non-partisan  basis.  Tyranny  has 
many  faces — economic  tyranny,  or  greed, 
causes  men  to  wield  power  over  their  fellow 
man:  political  tyranny,  fear  of  reprisals, 
causes  men  to  wield  power  over  their  fellow 
man:  prejudice  is  a  form  of  tyranny  if  it 
results  in  one  man  thwarting  the  liberty  of 
another;  pollution — although  not  fore- 
plahned  as  a  form  of  tyranny — Is  now  sap- 
ping the  liberty  of  all  society. 

The  list  is  endless.  Revolution  can  perfect 
the  institutions  of  our  society — govern- 
mental as  well  as  private — by  releasing  them, 
via  the  Conflict  Manager,  from  responsibili- 
ties they  have  not  and  cannot  meet.) 


Profession  Not  Okgakization 
(Excerpts  from  "Revolution  Is  My  Profes- 
sion," by  Ed  Butler,  Twin  Circle.  1968) 
Conflict  Management  must  operate  as  a 
profession,   not   only   because   the   work   Is 
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complex  and  vitally  necessary,  but  also  be- 
cause Conflict  Managers  could  become  sb 
dangerous  tomorrow  as  Communists  are  to- 
day, and  Nazis  were  yesterday,  unless  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  it.  How  do  you  delegate 
life  and  death  power,  but  retain  it? 

It  is  Just  this  kind  of  dilemma  that  man- 
kind has  solved  in  the  past  by  creating  pro- 
fessions. Mere  organizations  won't  do. 

Let's  Illustrate  with  some  examples: 

There  are  many  professions,  but  theology, 
law  and  medicine  are  recognized  as  the  three 
learned  professions  at  present.  Each  was 
presumably  devised  to  answer  a  basic  human 
need,  and  provide  professionals  to  serve  it. 

Each  day  thousands  confide  their  inner- 
most secrets  to  clergymen — secrets  which 
could  ruin  them.  They  do  It  without  a 
qualm. 

Hourly,  businessmen,  housewives,  young 
and  old,  on  every  matter  from  murder  to 
divorce,  whisper  personal  facts  which  could 
compromise  them  to  attorneys,  without  hesi- 
tation. 

At  this  moment  people  are  baring  their 
bodies  to  surgeons'  scalpels  and  physicians' 
searching  eyes,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  evolving  these  professions,  man  was 
required  to  delegate  potentially  dangerous 
powers  to  their  practitioners,  who  after  all, 
were  men  like  himself  and  could  betray 
the  trust.  Yet  mankind  found  a  way  to  do 
it  routinely,  without  much  worry. 

The  reason  is  that  within  a  profession, 
and  only  within  this  framework,  are  there 
sufficient  psychological  and  organizational 
safeguards  to  allow  man  to  delegate  the 
great  powers  of  life  and  death.  But  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  relatively  secure  against 
their  abuse. 

There  are  four  major  means  by  which 
every  profession  checks  and  balances  the 
practitioners: 

1 .  The  Professional  Ethic 

2.  The  Decentralized  Organization 

3.  The  Internal  Self-interest 

4.  The  Restricted  Method 

The  Professional  Ethic — Instills  in  both  the 
practitioner  and  his  patron  positive  motiva- 
tions for  the  proper  exercise  of  power.  And  it 
also  implants  negative  inhibitions  against  Its 
abuse.  The  practitioner  adopts  a  stylized  pro- 
fessional conscience,  which  acts  as  a  personal 
check  upon  his  ambition.  By  contrast,  the 
diversity  of  business  and  the  representative 
nature  of  government  makes  It  extremely 
difficult  to  establish  a  imiform  set  of  stand- 
ards for  businessmen  or  statesmen.  The  Con- 
flict Manager,  however,  operating  in  an  aree 
which  is  filled  with  temptation  and  opportu- 
nity to  acccumulate  power,  needs  rigid  stand- 
ards. 

The  Decentralized  Organization — Makes 
each  practlctioner  responsible  for  his  bread 
and  butter  on  a  dally  basis — not  to  some 
distant  boss — but  directly  to  those  whom  be 
serves. 

For  example,  the  physician  who  betrays 
his  oath  finds  his  practice  departing  and  his 
living  standard  diminishing. 

Likewise,  the  Conflict  Manager  who  at- 
tempts to  seize  control  of  the  state  for  his 
personal  purposes,  or  otherwise  abuse  his 
powers,  can  be  made  to  feel  the  disfavor  of 
his   Patrons.   Fast   and   firmly. 

Every  profession  provides  watchdog  powers 
so  that  those  who  are  most  Immediately 
affected  by  the  practitioner's  actions  can 
control  them,  day-to-day.  By  contrast,  stock- 
holders may  normally  exercise  such  powers 
only  once  each  year  (if,  indeed,  at  all) .  Voters 
can  register  complaints  only  once  every  two, 
four,  or  six  years  upon  elected  officials,  and 
nearly  never  appointed  ones.  Business  and 
government  can  get  by  without  continued 
close  scrutiny,  because  life  and  death  deci- 
sions are  not  a  dally  duty.  But  Conflict  Man- 
agement operations  must  be  continually 
checked  out  by  the  Patrons  who  pay  for 
them. 

Internal    Self-interest — Puts    the    profes- 
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slonals  into  dynamic  internal  competitlm 
with  each  other,  thus  balancing  powers  prac- 
tically. For  example,  when  a  lawyer  is  dis- 
barred, other  lawyers  do  the  disbarring. 

So,  too,  must  the  Conflict  Manager  be 
constantly  subject  to  the  censure  of  his  peers, 
should  he  merit  it. 

The  latent  power  of  the  majority  to  cast 
out  an  individual  or  minority  whose  actions 
could  injure  the  profession  as  a  whole,  are 
a  strong  deterrent  and  effective  Insurance 
against  anyone  getting  out  of  hand. 

Such  internal  self-interest  in  professional 
purity  does  not  apply  in  business.  Anti-trust 
statutes  have  been  enacted  from  outside  to 
prevent  collusion  against  the  public  interest. 
Nor  does  it  apply  In  politics,  where  numerous 
devices,  from  Impeachment  and  recall  pro- 
ceedings, to  elections  themselves,  are  {X'O- 
vlded  for  outside  governance. 

There  is  nothing  evil  about  business  or 
politics.  It  is  simply  that  the  virtues  of  di- 
versity, comp)etlion,  and  compromise  out- 
weigh any  socIeQ  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  stylized  uniformity,  and  purity  of  pur- 
pose, which  Is  essential  to  a  profession. 

The  Restricted  Method — Prevents  practi- 
tioners from  gradually  expanding  their  pow- 
ers into  a  total  tyranny,  by  limiting  them 
publicly  at  the  outset.  Before  theology  could 
become  a  profession,  sorcerers  and  false 
prophets  had  to  be  expelled,  and  the  duties 
of  the  ministry  carefully  limited. 

Before  Conflict  Management  can  achieve 
professional  status,  the  quacks  and  charla- 
tans must  be  discredited,  and  the  beginning 
and  end  of  its  power  must  be  clearly  defined. 

In  government  and  business  the  impera- 
tives clearly  point  to  the  opposite  direction. 
The  less  limitation  on  opportunity  the  bet- 
ter. The  less  restrictions  on  personnel  the 
fairer. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  time  of  greatest 
political  danger  for  democratic  nations,  the 
conduct  of  war  is  the  province  of  profes- 
sionals. Of  military  men.  The  President  Joins 
the  professionals  to  lead  the  armed  services 
and  the  nation  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

Similarly  In  business,  whenever  life  and 
death  decisions  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  dally  routine,  professions  have  been 
evolved  to  minimize  the  risk.  Thus  in  the 
building  trades,  architects  and  engineers 
who  take  the  responsibility  for  designing 
bridges  and  buildings  which  must  bear  the 
burden  of  hundreds  of  lives,  have  come  to 
be  classed  as  professionals. 

Certified  Public  Accountants,  who  check 
and  control  funds,  which  in  America's  cor- 
porate oriented  economy  can  mean  the  sus- 
tenance of  millions,  have  been  gradually 
achieving  professional  status  over  the  past 
several  years. 

Because  they  are  needed,  but  potentially 
dangerous.  Conflict  Managers  must  be  pro- 
fessionals, not  organization  men. 

The  problems  that  called  it  forth  are  but 
the  natural  product  of  Innate  and  unchang- 
ing human  weakness.  The  problems  will 
change,  but  the  weaknesses  won't.  There- 
fore, the  Conflict  Manager  must  stand  guard 
permanently,  precisely  because  the  problems 
themselves  will  change,  while  human  nature 
remains  the  same. 

Viruses  mutate  and  make  old  remedies  ob- 
solete, requiring  physicians  to  remain  on 
band,  both  to  hold,  and  to  extend,  the 
ground  that  has  been  gained.  So,  too,  will  a 
group  of  professional  Monitors  be  always 
required,  even  after  all  tyrannies  have  been 
liberated,  both  to  keep  them  liberated,  and 
combat  the  Ingenious  new  methods  that  neo- 
Tyranists  devise. 

And  here  is  where  the  concept  of  Conflict 
Management  beckons  to  those  who  would 
promote  world  peace.  For  Conflict  Manage- 
ment, by  professionally  controlling  the  es- 
sential human  drives  of  those  who  seek  and 
abuse  power  to  launch  war.  or  oemetuate 
poverty  to  satisfy  their  lust  for  power — 
Conflict  Management  can  become  the  Inter- 
national    peace     enforcement     mechanism 
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mankind   has   sought   since   the   first   war 
was  waged. 

Unlike  the  League  of  Nations,  the  U.N  and 
other  formal  "peacekeeping"  structures 
which  can  at  most  treat  symptoms,  Conflict 
Management  strikes  at  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  professionally  treats  that  tendency 
in  the  mind  of  man  which  causes  conflict, 
rather  than  merely  assuaging  the  Tlolent 
effects  once  they  already  exist. 


STRONG  SUPPORT  Ft)R  INVESTIGA- 
TION OP  THE  NCAA 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNaCTlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
2  weeks  ago,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnols  (Mr.  Michkl)  and  I 
introduced  a  resolution  which  would  cre- 
ate a  select  House  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation. Last  week.  24  of  our  colleagues 
Joined  with  us  to  reintroduce  this  meas- 
ure, and  we  expect  to  obtain  further  sup- 
port In  the  days  to  come. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  act.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  NCAA  has  already  expand- 
ed its  football  schedule,  aprparently  dis- 
regarding the  recent  case  of  a  star  quar- 
terback who  failed  all  his  academic 
courses  because  of  pressure  from  football. 
Many  NCAA  tournaments  in  other  q?orts 
will  be  held  this  year;  the  basketball 
championship  will  take  place  at  nearby 
College  Park,  Md..  next  month.  Finally, 
of  course,  the  Olympic  games,  the  zenith 
of  cunateur  athletics,  are  now  only  2 
years  away. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  <Mr.  Michel  >  and  I  have  detailed 
the  obviously  unfair  action  taken  by  the 
NCAA  against  Yale  University.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  this  action  was  not 
unique:  on  the  contrary,  the  NCAA  has 
shown  for  some  time  that  it  is  wlUlng 
to  arb'irarily  punish  those  who  dare  to 
defy  it  in  any  way.  Yet.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  another  reason  why  an  investi- 
gation of  the  NCAA  is  vital  at  this  time. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  the  ridiculous 
and  tragic  dispute  between  the  NCAA  and 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  a  dispute  in 
which  the  only  consequence  has  been  in- 
Jury  to  individual  athletes,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  entire  system  of 
amateur  athletics  in  the  United  States. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  three  U.S. 
Presidents,  a  Senate  committee,  and 
thousands  of  interested  persons  both  in 
and  out  of  sports  have  tried  and  failed  to 
brins  these  parties  together.  They  have 
failed  because  both  the  NCAA  and  AAU 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  stubborn, 
arrogant  hierarchies  more  concerned 
with  their  own  power  than  with  the  fu- 
ture of  amateur  athletics  or  the  athletes 
and  schools  they  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent. 

Neither  the  athletes  nor  their  schools 
want  to  see  this  tra^c  feud  continue. 
Mr.  Speaker.  They  know  the  conse- 
quences of  this  dispute  for  they  have  all 
been  hurt  by  it.  Rather  than  trying  to 
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bring  the  NCAA  and  AAU  together  now. 
I  submit  that  we  must  try,  to  make  each 
more  democratic,  more  responsible  to 
those  they  are  supposed  to  represent, 
and  more  concerned  with  amateur  ath- 
letics than  with  their  own  quests  for 
power. 

My  colleagues  and  I  want  to  begin  this 
effort  with  the  NCAA.  If  we  can  make 
the  NCAA  more  democratic  and  more 
responsible,  we  can  insure  that  Its  power 
will  be  properly  and  fairly  used,  both  in 
its  dealings  with  member  schools  and  in- 
dividual athletes  and  in  its  relationship 
with  the  AAU.  Once  this  is  done,  we  will 
be  well  on  our  way  toward  ending  this 
dispute  and  creating  a  successful  and 
beneficial  amateur  athletic  program  in 
America  which  will  last  for  years  to 
come. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues who  care  about  the  future  tf 
amateur  athletics  in  this  country  to  join 
us  in  supporting  this  resolution.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  consider  it  favorably  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  this 
resolution  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  MicHBD  and  me.  we  have  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  amount  of  mail 
from  all  over  the  country  supporting  our 
position.  As  an  example.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bill  Currie,  sports 
director  of  television  and  radio  station 
WSOC  in  Charlotte.  N.C. : 

WSOC  Tklcvision  Radio. 
Charlotte.  N.C.  January  29.  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  Giaimo. 
House  of  Representatives, 
W<tsfitngton.  DC. 

DBAS  Ma.  Giaimo:  May  I  urge  you  to  press 
for  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Cer- 
tainly there  has  never  been  any  regulatory 
body  which  is  more  hypocritical  and  which 
dispenses  more  unjust  discipline  than  the 
NCAA. 

Not  only  Is  their  childish  squabble  with 
the  AAU  detrimental  to  sports  In  general, 
but  It  Is  speclflcally  unfair  to  many  young 
athletes  caught  In  the  struggle  between 
thes«  two  power-hungry  organizations  The 
NCAA  In  dls[>enslng  Its  punishment  never 
allows  the  accused  school  or  individual  know 
who  has  brought  the  charges.  There  Is  no 
opportunity  for  the  accused  to  meet  his  ac- 
cuser or  to  cross-examine  him.  The  ac- 
cused Is  always  presumed  to  be  guilty,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  accused  to 
prove  he  Isn't  guilty. 

NCCA  discipline  has  been  used,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  in  the  carrjrlng  out  of 
personal  vendettas  against  Individuals,  and 
I  suggest  that  you  ask  Frank  McOulre. 
basketball  coach  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  what  was  done  to  him  and  a  ball 
player  of  his.  Mike  Orosao.  and  how  ridicu- 
lous and  unfounded  all  the  charges  were. 

Only  winners  are  ever  punished.  Teams, 
coaches,  and  Institutions  which  have  loalng 
records  can  and  do  violate  the  rules.  Only 
the  winners  are  subject  to  NCAA  persecu- 
tion. 

These  people  should  be  exposed,  their  pow- 
ers limited  by  law.  and  their  unfair  treat- 
ment of  various  colleges,  universities,  and 
Individuals  prohibited.  Thousands  of  people 
In  and  out  of  sports  will  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts, and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  con- 
cern In  this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Bill  Cuaaxs, 
Sports  Director. 


February  9,  1970 

DIRECT  ELECTIONS:  AN  INVITATION 
TO  NATIONAL  CHAOS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Theodore 
H.  White  is  well  known  and  respected  as 
a  reporter  and  author.  He  followed  close- 
ly the  campaigns  of  the  last  four  Presi- 
dents. He  recently  wrote  "The  Making  of 
the  President.  1968." 

In  the  January  30  issue  of  Life  mag- 
azine there  appears  an  editorial  written 
by  this  distinguished  authority.  He  at- 
tacks and  exposes  the  built-in  weakness 
and  danger  inherent  in  the  proposal  to 
elect  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  by 
direct  vote.  His  reasoning  is  excellent, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  read  by  every- 
one. 

The  editorial  follows: 

DniEcr   El«ction8:    An   Invitation   to 

National  Chaos 

(By  Theodore  H.  White) 

Last  Septembier,  In  a  triumph  of  noble 
purpose  over  common  sense,  the  House  passed 
and  has  sent  to  the  Senate  a  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Federal  System. 

It  Is  not  called  that,  of  coxirse.  Put  forth 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
new  scheme  offers  a  supposedly  better  way 
of  electing  Presidents.  Advanced  with  the 
delusive  rhetoric  of  vox  popuH.  vox  Dei,  It 
not  only  wipes  out  the  obsolete  Electoral  Col- 
lege but  abolishes  the  sovereign  states  as 
voting  units.  In  the  name  of  The  People. 
It  proposes  that  a  giant  plebiscite  pour  all 
70.000.000  American  votes  Into  a  single  pool 
whose  winner — whether  by  5.000  or  5.000.000 
— is  hailed  as  National  Chief. 

American  elections  are  a  naked  transac- 
tion In  power — a  cruel,  brawling  year-long 
adventure  swept  by  profound  passion  and 
prejudice.  Quite  naturally,  therefore.  Con- 
stitution and  tradition  have  tried  to  limit  the 
sweep  of  passions,  packaging  the  raw  votes 
within  each  state,  weighing  each  state's  elec- 
toral vote  proportionately  to  population,  let- 
ting each  make  Ita  own  rules  and  police  Its 
own  polls. 

The  new  theory  holds  that  an  Instantane- 
ous direct  cascade  of  votes  offers  citizens  a 
more  responsible  choice  of  leadership — and  It 
Is  only  when  one  tests  hlghmlnded  theory 
against  reality  that  It  becomes  nightmare. 

Since  the  essence  of  the  prc^>osal  Is  a 
change  In  the  way  votes  are  counted,  the 
first  test  must  be  a  hard  look  at  vote-count- 
ing as  It  actually  operates.  Over  most  of  the 
United  States  votes  are  cast  and  counted 
.honestly.  No  one  anymore  can  steal  an  elec- 
tion that  Is  not  close  to  begin  with,  and  In 
the  past  generation  vote  fraud  has  dimin- 
ished dramatically. 

Still,  anyone  who  trusts  the  precise  count 
In  Gary.  Ind.:  Cook  County,  111.:  Duval 
County,  Texas:  Suffolk  County,  Mass.:  or  In 
half  a  dozen  border  and  Southern  states  Is 
out  of  touch  with  political  reality.  Under  the 
present  electoral  sjrstem,  however,  crooks  In 
such  areas  are  limited  to  toying  with  the  elec. 
toral  vote  of  one  state  only:  and  then  only 
when  margins  are  exceptionally  tight.  Even 
then,  when  the  dial  riggers,  ballot  stuffers. 
late  counters  and  recounters  are  stimulated 
to  play  electlon-nlght  poker  with  the  results, 
their  art  Is  balanced  by  crooks  of  the  other 
party  playing  the  same  game. 

John  F.  Kennedy  won  In  1960  by  the  tlssue- 
thln  margin  of  118.550 — less  than  one  fifth 
of  one  percent  of  the  national  total — In  an 
election  stained  with  outright  fraud  In  at 
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least  three  states.  No  one  challenged  his  vic- 
tory, however,  because  the  big  national  de- 
cision had.  been  made  by  electoral  votes  of 
honest-count  states,  sealed  off  from  con- 
tamination by  fraud  elsewhere — and  because 
scandal  could  as  well  be  charged  to  Republi- 
cans as  to  Democrats.  But  If,  henceforth,  all 
the  raw  votes  from  Hawaii  to  Maine  are 
funneled  Into  one  vast  pool,  and  popular  re- 
sults are  as  close  as  1960  and  1968,  the  pres. 
sure  to  cheat  or  call  recounts  must  penetrate 
everywhere — lor  any  vote  stolen  anywhere  In 
the  Union  pressures  politicians  thousands  of 
miles  away  to  balance  or  protest  It.  Twice  In 
the  past  decade,  the  new  proposal  would  have 
brought  America  to  chaos. 

To  enforce  honest  vote-counting  In  all  the 
nation's  170,000  precincts,  national  policing 
becomes  necessary.  So,  too,  do  uniform  fed- 
eral laws  on  voter  qualifications.  New  laws, 
for  example,  will  have  to  forbid  any  state 
from  Increasing  Its  share  of  the  total  by  en- 
franchising youngsters  of  18  (as  Kentucky 
and  Georgia  do  now)  while  most  others  limit 
voting  to  those  over  21.  Residence  require- 
ments, too,  must  be  made  uniform  In  all 
states.  The  centralization  required  breaches 
all  American  tradition. 

Reality  forces  candidates  today  to  plan 
campaigns  on  many  levels,  choosing  groups 
and  regions  to  which  they  must  appeal,  im- 
portantly educating  themselves  on  local  is- 
sues In  states  they  seek  to  carry. 

But  If  states  are  abolished  as  voting  units. 
TV  becomes  absolutely  dominant.  Campaign 
strategy  changes  from  delicately  assembling 
a  winning  coalition  of  states  and  becomes  a 
media  effort  to  capture  the  largest  share  of 
the  national  "vote  market."  Instead  of  court- 
ing regional  party  leaders  by  compromise, 
candidates  will  rely  on  media  masters.  Is- 
sues will  be  shaped  In  national  TV  studios, 
and  the  heaviest  swat  will  go  to  the  can- 
didate who  raises  the  most  money  to  buy 
the  best  time  and  most  "creative"  TV  talent. 
The  most  ominous  domestic  reality  today 
is  race  confrontation.  Black  votes  count  to- 
day because  blacks  vote  cblefiy  In  blg-clty 
states  where  they  make  the  margin  of  dif- 
ference. No  candidate  seeking  New  York's 
43  electoral  votes.  Pennsylvania's  29,  Illi- 
nois' 26  can  avoid  courting  the  black  vote 
that  may  swing  those  states.  If  states  are 
abolished  as  voting  units,  the  chief  political 
leverage  of  Negroes  Is  also  abolished.  When- 
ever a  race  Issue  has  been  settled  by  plebi- 
scite— from  California's  Proposition  14  (on 
Open  Housing)  In  1964  to  New  York's  Police 
Review  Board  In  1966 — the  plebiscite  vote 
has  put  the  blacks  down.  Yet  a  paradox  of 
the  new  rhetoric  Is  that  Southern  conserva- 
tives, who  have  moat  to  gain  by  the  new 
proposal,  oppose  It.  while  Northern  liberals, 
who  have  most  to  lose,  support  It  because 
It  Is  hallowed  In  the  name  of  The  People. 

What  Is  wrong  In  the  old  system  Is  not 
state-by-state  voting.  What  Is  wrong  la  the 
anachronistic  Electoral  College  and  the  mis- 
chief anonymous  "electors"  can  perpetrate 
in  the  wake  of  a  close  election.  Even  more 
dangerous  Is  the  provision  that  lets  the 
House.  If  no  candidate  has  an  electoral  ma- 
jority, choose  the  President  by  the  undemo- 
cratic unit  rule — one  state,  one  vote.  These 
dangers  can  be  eliminated  simply  by  an 
amendment  which  abollshea  the  Electoral 
College  but  retains  the  electoral  vote  by 
each  state  and  which,  next,  provides  that 
that  in  an  election  where  there  is  no  elec- 
toral majority,  senators  and  congressmen, 
Individually  voting  In  joint  session  and 
hearing  the  voices  of  the  people  In  their 
districts,  will  elect  a  President. 

What  la  right  about  the  old  system  Is  the 
sense  of  identity  it  gives  Americans.  As  they 
march  to  the  polls.  Bay  Staters  should  feel 
Massachusetts  is  speaking,  Hooelers  should 
feel  Indiana  Is  speaking;  blacks  and  other 
minorities  should  feel  their  votes  count:  ao, 
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too,  should  Soutbemera  from  Tidewater  to 
the  OuU.  The  Federal  System  has  worked 
superbly  for  almost  two  centuries.  It  can 
and  should  be  speedily  improved.  But  to 
reduce  Americans  to  faceless  digits  on  an 
enormous  tote  board.  In  a  plebiscite  swept 
by  demagoguery,  manipulated  by  TV,  at  the 
mercy  of  crooked  counters — this  Is  an  ab- 
surdity for  which  goodwill  and  noble  theory 
are  no  justification. 


THE  CARSWELL  APPOINTMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  N«w  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made 
clear  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  to  the  two  Senators  from  New  York 
my  opposition  to  Judge  G.  Harrold  Cars- 
well.  There  appears  nothing  meritorious 
to  warrant  his  elevation  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  To  the  contrary,  there  is 
good  reason  for  the  Senate  to  refuse  to 
confirm  his  nomination. 

As  I  said  in  my  letter  to  the  Senators 
from  New  York: 

Judge  Carswell's  most  serious  disjunction 
with  the  needs  of  our  time  lies  in  his  views 
on  civil  rights.  The  passage  of  time  cannot 
temper  his  statement,  made  in  1948.  that 
"the  segregation  of  the  races  is  proper  and 
the  only  practical  and  .correct  way  of  life  In 
our  states."  Some  have  suggested  that  polit- 
ical Expediency  fathered  this  statement.  Even 
if  that  were  so — and  nothing  In  Judge  Cars- 
well's  subsequent  professional  life  adequately 
supports  this  conclusion — expediency  can 
be  no  substitute  for  principle. 

Moreover.  Judge  Carswell's  profes- 
sional qualifications  do  not  justify  his 
being  placed  on  the  highest  court  on  the 
land.  Testimony  has  been  offered  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  denied 
by  Judge  Carswell,  charging  him  with 
hostility  toward  civil  rights  attorneys  in 
ills  role  as  a  judicial  officer.  His  deci- 
sions, it  has  been  suggested,  show  little 
sensitivity  to  civil  rights  problems.  And, 
as  Michael  Harrington,  in  iiis  column 
which  appeared  in  the  February  5  edition 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  ob- 
served: 

Carswell's  record  is  replete  with  cases  In 
which  he  has  been  overruled;  but  it  does  not 
contain  any  evidence  of  judicial  scholarship 
or  thought. 

I  commend  >  this  column,  which  fol- 
lows, to  my  colleagues,  as  a  thoughtful 
and    well-reasoned    argument    against 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Carswell  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court: 
(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Feb. 
5,  19701 
CotniT  No  Placs  fob  Hack  Politics 
(By  Michael  Harrington) 

Richard  Nixon  claims  to  be  a  judicial  con- 
servative, a  man  who  believes  that  judges 
should  construe  the  Constitution  "strictly" 
and  keep  their  own  private  and  political 
opinions  out  of  their  decisions.  Richard 
Nixon  acts  toward  the  Supreme  Court  like  a 
radical  activist  who  wants  to  poUtlcaUze  that 
body  much  more  than  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
the  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  invented 
"court  packing."  And  in  the  nomination  of 
O.  Harrold  Carswell  he  has  managed  to  unite 
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the    worst    elements    in    bis    contradictory 
theory  and  practice. 

It  is  clear  for  all  to  see  that  the  Carswell 
appointment  Is  part  of  Nixon's  Southern 
strategy  and  may  even  be  a  direct  payment 
for  promises  made  to  Strom  Thurmond  and 
others  at  the  1968  Republican  Convention. 
Par  from  exhibiting  a  reverential  awe  for  the 
judiciary.  President  Nixon  plans  to  recon- 
struct the  nation's  highest  court  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  politics.  And  since  he  Is  likely  to 
have  a  large  number  of  nominations  he  may 
be  able  to  Inflict  his  own  prejudices  on 
American  society  long  after  he  has  left  office 
by  means  of  a  "Nixon  court." 

But  then  something  like  this  has  always 
happened,  which  goes  to  show  how  shallow — 
or  worse,  deceitful — the  conservative  theory 
of  the  judicial  process  is.  The  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  other  founding  documents  of 
the  nation,  were  written  by  brilliant,  sophis- 
ticated men.  And  yet,  no  matter  how  much 
respect  one  pays  them,  they  lived  at  a  time 
when  there  were  no  corporations,  trade 
unions  or  television  sets.  To  think  that  one 
can  take  the  problem  of  an  urbanized  and 
unprecedented  America  and.  "laying  It  along- 
side" some  citation  from  the  Constitution, 
come  up  with  a  contemporary  answer  is  non- 
sense. The  founding  fathers  did  not  be- 
queath us  a  oulja  board;  they  wrote  a  docu- 
ment which  was  of  Its  time  and  place. 

And  so  the  nation's  fundamental  prin- 
ciples have  been  constantly  reinterpreted  as 
they  have  been  applied  to  a  tumultuous,  un- 
predictable history.  The  Constitution  was 
once  used  to  deny  workers  the  right  to  or- 
ganize because  that  would  violate  the  free- 
dom of  contract,  and  then  to  affirm  that  very 
same  right  because  it  was  protected  luider 
the  First  Amendment.  Which  of  these  Inter- 
pretations was  "strict"? 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  Nlzon 
(and  conservative)  theory  Is  simply  an  igno- 
rant error.  The  functioning  meaning  of 
"strict  construction"  is  that  some  previous 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  Is  to  be 
made  eternal  in  order  to  resist  change.  In 
Nixon's  case,  that  means  that  he  wants  to 
undo  the  Warren  court's  reading  of  our  na- 
tional heritage  in  the  areas  of  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties.  He  is  not,  I  am  suggesting,  so 
much  In  pious  awe  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison  as  he  is  concerned  with  the 
political  future  of  Richard  Nlxon. 

And  yet.  If  the  court  does,  In  Mr.  Dooley's 
Immortal  aphorism,  follow  the  election  re- 
turns, doesn't  that  justify  Nlxon  in  appoint- 
ing Carswell? 

I  think  not.  The  President  does  have  the 
right  to  take  political  considerations  Into 
account  when  he  makes  his  nominations  to 
the  court.  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
made  a  mistake  when  they  voted  Nixon  In 
and  this  is  part  of  the  price  we  have  to  pay 
for  It.  However,  that  right  is  not  absolute 
and  it  can  be  abused. 

If  Nixon  bad  sent  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished conservative  jurist  to  the  Senate  I 
would  be  unhappy  but  I  would  have  to  regard 
that  as  a  moment  In  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can political  process.  But  even  supposing  one 
were  to  regard  Carswell's  outrageous  remarks 
on  white  supremacy  as  a  youthful  indiscre- 
tion (which,  given  his  civil  rights  record.  I 
would  not,  since  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
modified  and  modernized  his  segregatlonism 
but  not  abandoned  It) ,  he  still  should  be 
rejected. 

The  Senate  should  bow  to  Nixon's  right  to 
shape  the  court  politically  but  It  has  a  right 
to  Insist  upon  a  minimum  of  judicial  ac- 
complishment in  his  nominees.  Carswell's 
record  is  replete  with  cases  In  which  he  has 
been  overruled;  but  it  does  not  contain  any 
evidence  of  judicial  scholarship  or  thought. 

The  Supreme  Coxixt,  contrary  to  Nixon's 
theory.  Is  ix>Utlcally  resi>onslve  but,  contrary 
to  his  practice.  It  Is  not  the  place  for  hack 
polities. 
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CBW.  HEALTH  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF  oarcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1961.  the  United  States  began,  on  a  lim- 
ited scale,  the  use  of  defoliants  in  Viet- 
nam. Since  that  time,  military  sources 
estimate  that  American  planes  have 
sprayed  more  than  5  million  acres  of 
South  Vietnamese  territory,  or  about  12 
percent  of  the  countryside.  By  way  of 
comparison,  tWs  defoliated  region  rep- 
resents an  area  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

At  the  same  time  that  American  re- 
liance on  defoliants  such  as  2.4.5-T  is 
growing,  biologists  are  discovermg  evi- 
dence linlung  such  cliemicals  to  birth  de- 
fects and  the  destruction  of  Vietnam's 
ecological  balance.  In  October  1969.  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  through  the  oflBce  of  his 
science  adviser.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge.  an- 
nounced restrictions  on  the  use  of  2.4.5- 
T  in  Vietnam.  The  herbicide,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  could  only  be  used  In  remote 
regions  of  the  countrj'. 

During  the  past  week,  animal  birth  de- 
formities and  vaginal  bleeding  in  local 
women  were  associated  with  the  testing 
of  2.4,5-T  in  Globe.  Ariz.  At  the  time  this 
accident  was  making  headlines,  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  published,  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  an  excellent  article  on  the  devel- 
opment of  problems  associated  with  the 
use  of  defoliants  in  Vietnam.  The  author. 
Thomas  Whiteside,  describes  in  detail 
the  ecological  damages  these  herbicides 
are  inflicting  upon  that  country.  He  also 
discusses  the  results  of  laboratory  re- 
search on  rats  and  mice  exposed  to  vary- 
ing doses  of  the  chemicals  now  being 
used.  Whiteside  points  out  that  because 
defoliants  are  sprayed  from  the  air.  they 
are  very  dlfBcult  to  control.  The  slight- 
est breeze  may  push  a  cloud  as  far  as  15 
miles  from  the  intended  target,  contam- 
inating crops  and  drinking  water  along 
the  way.  Similar  conclusions  on  the  im- 
practicality  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  can  be  found  in  the  study  "CBW 
and  National  Security"  which  I  and  15 
cosponsors  presented  to  this  Congress 
on  November  3.  1969. 

In  the  United  States,  with  its  rela- 
tively well-fed  population  and  sophisti- 
cated methods  of  water  purification,  the 
lingering  efTects  of  chemical  herbicides 
such  as  2.4.5-T  are  harmful.  In  Vietnam, 
poverty,  malnutrition,  and  few  precau- 
tions with  regard  to  drinking  water  make 
the  people  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
ill  effects  of  herbicides. 

The  author  Implies  that  the  use  of  de- 
foliants is  a  method  of  biological  warfare 
in  effect  because  It  is  a  means  of  "plant- 
growth  regulation."  Definitively,  the 
problem  is  similar  to  the  controversy 
surrounding  toxins,  and  Whiteside  makes 
a  strong  case  for  the  inclusion  of  defoli- 
ants in  President  Nixon's  November  ban 
on  biological  weapons.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  as  a  thorough 
overview  of  the  grave  hazards  Involved 
with  the  use  of  defoliants  not  only  In 
Vietnam  but  also  is  the  United  States: 
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A  RspokTCB  AT  Lakck:   DeroLiATioN 
(By  Thoma*  Whiteside) 
Late   In   1961.   the   United   States   MlllUry 
Advisory  Group  In  Vietnam  began,  as  a  minor 
test    operation,    the    defoliation,    by    aerial 
spraying,  of  trees  along  the  sides  of   roads 
and  canals  east  of  Saigon.  The  purpose  of  the 
operation  was  to  Increase  visibility  and  thus 
safeguard  against  ambushes  of  allied  troops 
and  make  more  vulnerable  any  VIetcong  wtio 
might  be  concealed  under  cover  of  the  dense 
foliage.  The  number  of  acres  sprayed  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  publicly  recorded, 
but  the  test  was  adjudged  a  success  mili- 
tarily. In  January.  1963.  following  a  formal 
announcement    by    South    Vietnamese    and 
American  officials   that  a  program  of  such 
spraying  was  to  be  put  Into  effect,  and  that 
It  was  intended  "to  improve   the  country's 
economy  by  permitting  freer  communication 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  Vietnamese  Army's 
task  of  keeping  these  avenues  free  of  VIet- 
cong harassments. "  military  defoliation  op- 
erations really  got  under  way.  According  to 
an  article  that  month  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"a    high    South     Vietnamese    official"    an- 
nounced that  a  seventy-mile  stretch  of  road 
between  Saigon  and   the  coast   was  sprayed 
"to  remove  foliage  hiding  Communist  guer- 
rillas."   The    South    Vietnamese    spokesman 
also    announced    that    defoliant    chemicals 
would   be   sprayed   on    VIetcong   plantations 
of  manioc  and  sweet  potatoes  in  the  High- 
lands. The  program  was  gratherlng  momen- 
tum   It  was  doing  so  In  spite  of  certain  pri- 
vate   misgivings    among    American    officials, 
particularly   In   the  State  Department,   who 
feared,  ftrst.  that  the  operations  might  open 
the  United  States  to  charges  of  engaging  In 
chemical    and   biological    warfare,   and.   sec- 
ond, that  they  were  not  all  that  militarily 
effective.  Roger  Hllsman.  now  a  professor  of 
government  at  Columbia  University,  and  then 
Director  of  Intelligence  and  Research  for  the 
State  Department,  reported,  after  a  trip  to 
Vietnam,   that   defoliation   operations   "had 
political    disadvantages"    and.    furthermore, 
that  they  were  of  questionable  military  value, 
particularly  In  accomplishing  their  supposed 
purpose  of  reducing  cover  for  ambushes.  Hlls- 
man later  recalled  In  his  book,  "To  Move  a 
Nation."   his   visit   to   Vietnam.    In      March. 
1962:   "I  had  flown  down  a  stretch  of  road 
that  had  been  used  for  a  test  and  found  that 
the   results  were   not   very    impressive.    . 
Later,  the  senior  Australian  military  repre- 
sentative   In    Saigon.    Colonel    Serong,    also 
pointed  out   that  defoliation  actually  aided 
the  ambushers — If  the  vegetation  was  close 
to  the  road  those  who  were  ambushed  could 
take   cover    quickly;    when    It    was    removed 
the  guerrillas  had  a  t)etter  field  of  fire.'"  Ac- 
cording to  Hllsman,  "The  National  Security 
Council   spent    tense   sessions   debating    the 
matter." 

Nonetheless,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
their  Chairman.  General  Maxwell  Taylor, 
agreed  that  chemlc.il  defoliation  was  a  useful 
military  weapon  In  1962,  the  American  mili- 
tary "treated"  4.940  acres  of  the  Vietnamese 
countryside  with  'lerblddes  In  1963,  the  area 
sprayed  Increased  flvefold,  to  a  toui  of  24,700 
acres.  In  1964,  the  defoliated  area  was  more 
than  tripled.  In  1965,  the  1964  flgure  was 
doubled.  Increasing  to  155,610  acres.  In  1966. 
the  sprayed  area  was  again  Increased  five- 
fold, to  741.247  acres,  and  In  1967  It  was 
doubled  once  again  over  the  previous  year, 
to  1.486,446  acres  Thus,  the  areas  defoliated 
In  Vietnam  had  Increased  approximately 
three  hundredfold  In  five  years,  but  now  ad- 
verse opinion  among  scientists  and  other  peo- 
ple who  were  concerned  at>out  the  effects  of 
defoliation  on  the  Vietnamese  ecology  ai  last, 
began  to  have  a  braking  effect  un  the  pro- 
gram. In  1968,  1,267.110  acres  were  sprayed, 
and  In  1969  perhaps  a  million  acres.  Since 
1962.  the  defoliation  operations  have  cov- 
ered almost  Ave  million  acres,  an  area  equiv- 
alent to  about  twelve  per  cent  of  the  entire 
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territory  of  South  Vietnam,  and  about  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Between 
1962  and  1967.  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
plou  of  rice,  manioc,  beans,  and  other  food- 
stuffs through  herblcldal  spraying — the  word 
"delll>erate"  Is  used  here  to  exclude  the 
many  reported  Instances  of  accidental  spray- 
ing of  Vietnamese  plots— Increased  three 
hundredfold,  from  an  estimated  741  acres 
to  221,312  acres,  and  by  the  end  of  1969  the 
Vietnamese  crop  growing  area  that  since  1962 
had  been  sprayed  with  herbicides  totalled 
at  least  half  a  million  acres.  By  then,  in  many 
areas  the  original  purpose  of  the  defolia- 
tion had  been  all  but  forgotten.  The  mlUUry 
had  discovered  that  a  more  effective  way  of 
keeping  roadsides  clear  was  to  bulldoze  them. 
But  by  the  lime  of  that  discovery  defoliation 
bad  settled  In  as  a  general  policy  and  taken 
on  a  life  of  Its  own — mainly  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  It  made  enemy  Infiltration  from 
the  North  much  more  difficult  by  removing 
vegetation  that  concealed  Jungle  roads  and 
trails. 

During  all  the  time  since  the  program  be- 
gan in  1961.  no  American  military-  or  civil- 
ian official  has  ever  publicly  characterized  It 
as  an  operation  of  either  chemical  or  biologi- 
cal warfare,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  It  Is  an  operation  of  chemical  warfare 
In  that  It  Involves  the  aerial  spraying  of 
chemical  substances  with  the  aim  of  gaining 
a  military  advantage,  and  that  It  Is  an  opera- 
tion of  biological  warfare  In  that  it  Is  aimed 
at  a  deliberate  disruption  of  the  biological 
conditions  prevall^g  In  a  given  area  Such 
distinctions  simply  do  not  appear  In  official 
United  States  statements  or  documents;  they 
were  long  ago  shrouded  under  heavy  verbal 
cover  Thus,  a  State  Department  report, 
made  public  in  March.  1966,  saying  that 
about  twenty  thousand  acres  of  crops  in 
South  Vietnam  had  been  destroyed  by  de- 
foliation to  deny  food  to  guerrillas,  described 
the  areas  Involved  as  "remote  and  thinly 
populated,"  and  gave  a  firm  assurance  that 
the  materials  sprayed  on  the  crops  were  of 
a  mlM  and  transient  potency:  "The  herbi- 
cides used  are  nontoxic  and  not  dangerous 
to  man  or  animal  life.  The  land  Is  not  af- 
fected for  future  use." 

However  comforting  the  statements  Issued 
by  our  government  during  seven  years  of 
herblcldal  operations  In  Vietnam,  the  fact  is 
that  the  major  development  of  defoliant 
chemicals  (whose  existence  had  been  known 
In  the  thirties)  and  other  herblcldal  agents 
came  about  In  military  programs  for  biologi- 
cal warfare.  The  direction  of  this  work  was 
set  during  the  Second  World  War.  when  Pro- 
fessor E.  J.  Kraus.  who  then  headed  the  Bot- 
any Department  of  the  University  Chicago, 
brought  certain  scientific  possibilities  to  the 
attention  of  a  committee  that  had  been  set 
up  by  Henry  L  Stlmson,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  under  the  National  Research  Council, 
to  provide  the  military  with  advice  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  biological  warfare.  Kraus.  re- 
ferring to  the  existence  of  hormone-like  sub- 
stances that  experimentation  had  shown 
would  kill  certain  plants  or  disrupt  their 
growth,  suggested  to  the  committee  In  1941 
that  It  might  be  interested  In  "the  toxic 
properties  of  growth-regulating  substances 
for  the  destruction  of  crops  or  the  limitation 
of  crop  production."  Military  research  on 
herbicides  thereupon  got  under  way.  prin- 
cipally at  Camp  (later  Port)  Detrick,  Mary- 
land, the  Army  center  for  blologlcal-warfare 
research.  According  to  Oeorge  Merck,  a 
chemist,  who  headed  Stlmson's  blologlcal- 
warfare  advisory  committee,  "Only  the  rapid 
ending  of  the  war  prevented  field  trials  in 
an  active  theatre  of  synthetic  agents  that 
would,  without  Injury  to  human  or  animal 
life,  affect  the  growing  crops  and  make  them 
useless." 

After  the  war,  many  of  the  herblcldal  mate- 
rials that  had  been  developed  and  tested  for 
blologlcal-warfare  use  were  marketed  for 
civilian  purposes  and  used  by  farmers  and 
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homeowners  for  killing  weeds  and  controlling 
brush.  The  most  powerful  of  the  herbicides 
were  the  two  chemicals  2,4-dlchloro- 
pbenoxyacetlc  acid,  generally  known  as  2.4-D, 
and  2.4,5-trlchlorophenoxyacetlc  acid,  known 
as  2.4.6-T.  The  direct  toxicity  levels  of  these 
chemicals  as  they  affected  experimental  ani- 
mals, and.  by  scientific  estimates,  men.  ap- 
peared then  to  be  low  (although  these 
estimates  have  later  l)een  challenged) ,  and 
the  United  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  all  sanctioned  the 
widespread  sale  and  use  of  both.  The  chem- 
icals were  also  reported  to  be  shortlived  In 
soil  after  their  application.  2.4-D  was  the 
bigger  seller  of  the  two.  partly  because  It  was 
cheaper,  and  suburbanites  commonly  used 
mixtures  containing  2.4-D  on  their  lawns  to 
control  dandelions  and  other  weeds.  Com- 
mercially, 2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T  were  used  to  clear 
railroad  rlghU-of-way  and  power-line  routes, 
and.  In  cattle  country,  to  get  rid  of  woody 
brush.  2.4.5-T  being  favored  for  the  last, 
because  It  was  considered  to  have  a  more 
effective  herblcldal  action  on  woody  plants. 
Very  often,  however,  the  two  chemicals  were 
used  In  combination.  Between  1945  and  1963, 
the  production  of  herbicides  Jiimped  from 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
pounds  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
pounds  In  this  country;  since  1963,  their  use 
has  risen  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  per 
cent — more  than  double  the  rate  of  Increase 
In  the  use  of  pesticides,  though  pesticides  are 
still  far  more  extensively  used.  By  1960.  an 
area  equivalent  to  more  than  three  per  cent 
of  the  entire  United  States  was  being  sprayed 
each  year  with  herbicides. 

Considering  the  rapidly  growing  civilian, 
use  of  these  products.  It  Is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  the  defoliation  operations  m 
Vietnam  escaped  any  significant  comment  in 
the  press,  and  that  the  American  public  re- 
mained unaware  of  Un  extent  to  which  these 
uses  had  their  origin  in  planning  for  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare.  Nevertheless,  be- 
tween 1941  and  the  present,  testing  and  ex- 
perimentation In  the  use  of  2,4-D,  2,4.6-T, 
and  other  herbicides  as  nUUtary  weapons 
were  going  forward  vef'y  actively  at  Port 
Dietrlck.  While  homeowners  were  using 
herblcldal  mixtures  to  keep  their  lawns  free 
of  weeds,  the  military  were  screening  some 
twelve  hundred  compounds  for  their  useful- 
ness in  blologlcal-warfare  operations. 

The  most  promising  of  these  compounds 
were  test-sprayed  on  tropical  vegetation  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  TTialland.  and  by  the  time 
full-scale  defoliation  operations  got  under 
way  in  Vietnam  the  U.S.  military  had  settled 
on  the  use  of  four  herblcldal  spray  materials 
there.  These  went  under  the  names  Agent 
Orange.  Agent  Purple.  Agent  White,  and 
Agent  Blue — designations  derived  from  color- 
coded  stripes  girdling  the  shipping  driuns  of 
each  type  of  material.  Of  these  materials. 
Agent  Orange,  the  most  widely  used  as  a 
general  defoliant,  consists  of  a  fifty-fifty  mix- 
ture of  n  butyl  esters  and  of  2.4-D  and  2,4,5- 
T.  Agent  Purple,  which  is  Interchangeable 
with  Agent  Orange,  consists  of  the  same  sub- 
stances with  slight  molecular  variations. 
Agent  White,  which  is  used  mostly  for  forest 
defoliation,  is  a  combination  of  2,4-D  and 
Plcloram.  produced  by  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company.  Unlike  2.4-D  or  2.4.5-T.  which, 
after  application,  is  said  to  be  decomposable 
by  micro-organisms  In  soil  over  a  period  of 
weeks  or  months  (one  field  test  of  2,4.5-T  In 
this  country  showed  that  significant  quanti- 
ties persisted  In  soil  for  ninety-three  days 
after  application).  Plcloram — whose  use  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  au- 
thorized in  the  cultivation  of  any  American 
crop — Is  one  of  the  most  persistent  herbicides 
known.  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Galston.  professor  of 
biology  at  Yale,  has  described  Plcloram  as  "a 
herblcldal  analog  of  DDT,"  and  an  article  m 
a  Dow  Chemical  Company  publication  called 
"Down  to  Earth"  reported  that  In  field  trials 
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of  Plcloram  in  various  California  soils  be- 
tween eighty  and  nlnety-slx  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  the  substance  remained  In  the  soils 
four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  days  after  ap- 
plication. (The  rate  at  which  Plcloram  de- 
compKxes  In  tropical  soils  may,  however,  be 
higher.)  Agent  Blue  consists  of  a  Bol^tlon 
of  cacodyllc  add,  a  substance  that  contains 
fifty-four  per  cent  arsenic,  and  It  Is  used  in 
Vietnam  to  destroy  rice  crops.  According  to 
the  authoritative  "Merck  Index,"  a  source 
book  on  chemicals,  this  material  is  "poison- 
ous." It  can  be  used  on  agricultural  crops 
In  this  cotintry  only  under  certain  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  Is  being  used  herbicldally  on  Viet- 
namese rice  fields  at  seven  and  a  half  times 
the  concentration  permitted  for  weed-killing 
purposes  in  this  country,  and  so  far  in  Viet- 
nam something  like  five  thousand  tons  Is 
estimated  to  have  been  sprayed  on  paddles 
and  vegetable  fields. 

Defoliation  operations  in  Vietnam  are  car- 
ried out  by  a  special  flight  of  the  12th  Air 
Commando  Squadron  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  from  a  base  at  Blen  Hoa,  Just  out- 
side Saigon,  with  specially  equipped  0-123 
cargo  planes.  Each  of  these  aircraft  has  been 
fitted  out  with  tanks  capable  of  holding  a 
thousand  gallons.  On  defoliation  missions, 
the  herbicide  carried  in  these  tanks  is  sprayed 
from  an  altitude  of  around  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  under  pressure,  from  thirty-six 
nozzles  on  the  wings  and  tall  of  the  plane, 
and  usually  several  spray  planes  work  in  for- 
mation, laying  down  broad  blankets  of  spray. 
The  normal  crew  of  a  military  herbicldal- 
spray  plane  consists  of  a  pilot,  a  co-pilot,  and 
a  technician,  who  sits  In  the  tall  area  and 
operates  a  console  regulating  the  spray.  The 
equipment  is  calibrated  to  spray  a  thousand 
gallons  of  herblcldal  mixture  at  a  rate  that 
works  out.  when  all  goes  well,  to  about  three 
gallons  per  acre.  Spraying  a  thousand-gallon 
tankload  takes  five  minutes.  In  an  emer- 
gency, the  tank  can  be  emptied  in  thirty  sec- 
onds— a  fact  that  has  particular  significance 
because  of  what  has  recently  been  learned 
about  the  nature  of  at  least  one  of  the  herbl- 
cldal substances. 

The  official  code  name  for  the  program  is 
Operation  Hades,  but  a  more  friendly  code 
name.  Operation  Ranch  Hand,  is  commonly 
used.  In  similar  fashion,  military  public-re- 
lations men  refer  to  the  herblcldal  spraying 
of  crops  supposedly  grown  for  VIetcong  use 
In  Vietnam,  when  they  refer  to  it  at  all,  as 
a  "food-denial  program."  By  contrast,  an 
American  biologist  who  is  less  than  enthu- 
siastic about  the  effort  has  called  it.  in  its 
current  phase,  escalation  to  a  program  of 
starvation  of  the  population  in  the  affected 
area."  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  Harvard  profes- 
sor who  now  is  President  Nixon's  special  ad- 
viser on  nutrition,  contended  In  an  article  in 
Science  and  Citizen  in  1967  that  the  ultimate 
target  of  herblcldal  operations  against  rice 
and  other  crops  in  Vietnam  was  "the  weakest 
element  of  the  civilian  population" — that  is, 
women,  children,  and  the  elderly — l>ecause 
in  the  sprayed  area*  "VIetcong  soldiers  may 
...  be  expected  to  get  the  fighter's  share  of 
whatever  food  there  is."  He  pointed  out  that 
malnutrition  is  endemic  in  many  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia  but  that  in  wartime  South 
Vietnam,  where  diseases  associated  with  mal- 
nutrition, such  as  beriberi,  anemia,  kwashior- 
kor (the  disease  that  has  decimated  the  Bl- 
afran  population) .  and  tuberculosis,  are  par- 
ticularly widespread,  "there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  If  the  | crop-destruction]  program  Is 
continued,    (the)    problems*  w\n  grow." 

Whether  a  particular  mission  Involves  de- 
foliation or  crop  destruction.  American  mili- 
tary spokesmen  insist  that  a  mission  never 
takes  place  without  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  factors  involved,  including  the  welfare 
of  friendly  inhabitants  and  the  safety  of 
American  personnel.  (There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  defoliation  missions  are  extremely 
hazardous   to  the  members  of  the  planes' 
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crews,  for  the  planes  are  required  to  fly  very 
low  ajad  only  slightly  above  stalling  speed, 
and  they  are  often  targets  of  automatic- 
weapons  fire  from  the  ground.)  The  process 
of  setting  up  targets  and  approving  specific 
herblcldal  operations  is  theoretically  subject 
to  elaborate  review  through  two  parallel 
chains  of  command:  one  chain  consisting  of 
South  Vietnamese  district  and  province 
chiefs— who  can  themselves  initiate  such 
missions — and  South  Vietnamese  Army  com- 
manders at  various  levels;  the  other  a  United 
States  chain,  consisting  of  a  district  adviser, 
a  sector  adviser,  a  divisional  senior  adviser, 
a  corps  senior  adviser,  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  American  Embassy  in  Saigon,  end- 
ing up  with  the  American  ambassador  him- 
self. Positive  Justification  of  the  military 
advantage  likely  to  be  gained  from  each  oper- 
ation Is  theoretically  required,  and  applica- 
tions without  such  positive  justification  are 
theoretically  disapproved.  However,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  a  series  of  su^lcles  by  Elizabeth 
Pond  that  appeared  toward  the  end  of  1967 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

"In  practice,  (American]  corps  advisers 
find  it  very  difficult  to  turn  down  defoliation 
requests  from  province  level  because  they 
simply  do  not  have  sufficient  specific  knowl- 
edge to  call  a  proposed  oi>eratlon  into  ques- 
tion. And  with  the  momentum  of  six  years' 
use  of  defoliants,  the  practice,  in  the  words 
of  one  source,  has  long  since  been  "set  In 
cement." 

"The  real  burden  of  proof  has  long  since 
shifted  from  the  positive  one  of  Justifying 
an  operation  by  its  [mUitary]  gains  to  the 
negative  one  of  denying  an  operation  because 
of  [specific]  drawbacks.  There  is  thus  a  great 
deal  of  pressure,  especially  above  a  province 
level,  to  approve  recommendations  sent  up 
from  below  as  a  matter  of  course." 

Miss  Pond  reported  that  American  military 
sources  in  Saigon  were  "enthxxslastic"  about 
the  defoliation  program,  and  that  American 
commanders  and  spotter-plane  pilots  were 
"clamoring  for  more  of  the  same."  She  was 
given  firm  assurances  sis  to  the  mild  nature 
of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  spray  opera- 
tions: 

"The  defoliants  used,  according  to  the 
military  spokesman  contacted,  are  the  s^me 
herbicides  ...  as  those  used  commercially 
over  some  four  million  acres  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  strengths  used  in  Vietnam  they 
are  not  at  all  harmful  to  hximans  or  animals, 
the  spokesman  pointed  out,  and  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  he  dabbed  onto  his  tongue  a  bit 
of  liquid  from  one  of  .  .  .  three  bottles  fitting 
on  his  desk." 

As  the  apparently  inexorable  advance  .of 
defoliation  operations  in  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinued, a  numl)er  of  scientists  in  the  United 
States  began  to  protest  the  military  use  of 
herbicides,  contending  that  Vietnam  was 
being  used,  in  effect,  as  a  proving  ground  for 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Early  in 
1966.  a  group  of  twenty-nine  scientists,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  Edsall.  a  professor 
of  biochemistry  at  Harvard,  appealed  to 
President  Johnson  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
defoliants  and  crop-destroying  herbicides, 
and  called  the  use  df  these  substances  in 
Vietnam  "barbarous  because  they  are  Indis- 
criminate." In  the  late  sununer  of  1966,  this 
protest  was  followed  by  a  letter  of  petition 
to  President  Johnson  from  twenty-two  sclen- 
tlste.  Including  seven  Nobel  laureates.  The 
petition  pointed  out  that  the  "large-scale 
use  of  antlcrop  and  'non-lethal'  antii>erson- 
nel  chemical  weapons  In  Vietnam"  consti- 
tuted "a  dangerous  precedent"  In  ch«nlcal 
and  biological  warfare,  and  it  asked  the  Pres- 
ident to  order  it  stopped.  Before  the  end  of 
that  year.  Dr.  Edsall  and  Dr.  Matthew  S. 
Meselson,  a  Harvard  professor  of  biology, 
obtained  the  signature  of  five  thovisand  scl- 
entista  to  co-sponsor  the  petition.  Despite 
these  proteste.  the  area  covered  by  defolia- 
tion   operations    In    Vietnam    in    1967 
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double  th*t  covered  In  1966.  and  the  acreage 
of  crjpa  destroyed  waa  nearly  doubled. 

These  figures  relate  only  to  areas  that  were 
sprayed  Intentionally  There  la  no  known  way 
of  spraying  an  area  with  herbicides  from  the 
air  in  a  really  accurate  manner,  because  the 
material  used  U  so  highly  volatile,  especially 
under  tropical   conditions,   that  even   light 
wind  drift  can  cause   extensive  damage  to 
foliage    and   crops   outside    the   deliberately 
sprayed  area.  Crops  are  so  sensitive  to  the 
herbicldal  spray  that  It  can  cause  damage 
to   fields  and   gardens   as    much   as   fifteen 
miles  away  from  the  target  zone.  Particularly 
severe  accldenul  damage   Is  reported,   from 
time  to  time,  to  so-called  "friendly"  crops 
m  the  in  Corps  area,   which  all  but  sur- 
rounds Saigon  and  extends  in  a  rough  square 
from  the  coastUne  to  the  Cambodian  border. 
Most  of  the  spravlng  in  III  Corps  is  now  done 
in  War  Zones  C  and  D.  which  are  claaalfled 
as  free  fire  zortea.  where,  as  one  American 
official  has  put    It.  "everything  that  moves 
In  Zones  C  and  D  Is  considered  CharUe."  A 
press  dispatch  from  Saigon  in   1967  quoted 
another  American  ofHclal  as  saying  th*t  every 
Vietnamese  farmer  In  that  corps  area  knew 
of  the  defoliation  program  and  disapproved 
of  It.  Dr    Oalston.   the   Tale   biologist,   who 
Is  one  of  the  most  persistent  critics  of  Amer- 
ican policy  concerning  herbicldal  operations 
m  Vietnam,  recently  said  in  an  interview. 
"We    know    that    most    of    the    truck    crops 
grown  alcmg  roads,  canals,  and   trails  and 
formerly  brought  Into  Saigon  have  been  es- 
sentially abandoned  because  of  the  deliberate 
or    Inadvertent    falling    of    these    defoliant 
sprays;   nutny  crops  in  the  Saigon   area  are 
simply  not  being  harvested." 

He  also  cited  reports  that  in  some  in- 
stances in  which  the  inhabltanu  of  Viet- 
namese villages  have  been  suspected  of  being 
Vletcong  sympathizers  the  destruction  of 
food  crops  has  brought  about  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  villages  In  19««.  herbicldal 
operations  caused  extensive  inadvertent 
a^mage.  through  wind  drift,  to  a  very  large 
rubber  plantation  northwest  of  Saigon  owned 
by  the  Ulchelln  rubber  interests.  As  the 
result  of  claims  made  for  this  damage,  the 
South  Vietnamese  authorities  paid  the  cor- 
porate owners,  through  the  American  mili- 
tary, nearly  a  million  dollars.  The  extent  of 
the  known  Inadvertent  damage  to  crops  In 
Vietnam  can  be  Inferred  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  budget— In  reality,  the  American 
military  budget— for  settling  «uch  claims.  In 
1967  the  budget  for  this  compensation  was 
three  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  sum.  however,  probably  reflects  only 
the  barest  emergency  claims  of  the  people 
affected 

According    to    Representative    Richard    D 
McCarthy,    a    Democrat    from    upstate    New 
York   who  has   been   a  strong  critic  of   the 
program,  the  policy  of  allowing  applications 
for   defoliation   operations   to   flow,   usually 
without  question,  from  the  level  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  provincial  or  district  chiefs  has 
meant  that  these  local  functionaries  would 
order  repeated  sprayings  of  areas  that  they 
had  not  visited  In  months,  or  even  years  The 
thought  that  a  Vietnamese  district  chief  can 
initiate   such    wholesale   spraying.   In   effect 
without    much    Ukellhood    of    serious    hin- 
drance by   American   military  advisers.   Is  a 
disquieting  one  to  a   number  of   blologUts. 
Something  that  dlsquleu  many  of  them  even 
more   Is   what   they   believe   the   long-range 
eflfects  of  nine  years  of  defoliation  operations 
will   be   on   the  ecology   of   South   Vietnam. 
Dr  Oalston.  testifying  recently  before  a  con- 
gressional   subcommittee   on   chemical    and 
biological  warfare,  made  these  observations: 
"It  has  already  been  well  documented  that 
some  kinds  of  plant  associations  subject  to 
spray,  especially  by  Agent  Orange,  contain- 
ing   2.4-D   and    2.4.6-T.    have    been    Irrever- 
sibility damaged.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
manfrove  aaaoctatlona  that  line  the  es'uarles. 
especially  around  the  Saigon  RlTer.  Up  to  a 


hvmdred  thousand  acres  of  these  mangroves 
have  been  sprayed.  .  Some  |  mangrove 
areas)  had  been  sprayed  as  early  as  1961 
and  have  shown  no  subsUntlal  signs  of  re- 
covery .  EcologlsU  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  the  mangroves  lining  estuaries  fur- 
nish one  of  the  most  Important  ecological 
niches  for  the  completion  of  the  life  cycle 
of  certain  shellfish  and  migratory  fish.  If 
these  plant  communlUes  are  not  in  a  healthy 
state,  secondary  effecu  on  the  whole  Inter- 
locked web  of  organisms  are  bound  to  occur. 
...  In  the  years  ahead  the  Vietnamese,  who 
do  not  have  overabundant  sources  of  pro- 
teins anyhow,  are  probably  going  to  suffer 
dletarlly  because  of  the  deprlvaUon  of  food 
m  the  form  of  fish  and  shellfish. 

"Damage  to  the  soil  Is  another  possible 
consequence  of  extensive  defoliation.  . 
We  know  that  the  soil  Is  not  a  dead,  inert 
mass  but.  rather,  that  It  Is  a  vibrant,  living 
community.  ...  If  you  knock  the  leaves  off 
of  trees  once,  twice,  or  three  times  you 

change  the  quality  of  the  soil.  .  Certain 
tropical  soils— and  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  Vietnam  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  all 
the  soils  fall  Into  this  category— are  laterlz- 
able:  that  Is.  they  may  be  irreversibly  con- 
verted to  rock  as  a  result  of  the  deprivation 
of  organic  matter  ..  If  ...  you  deprive 
treee  of  leaves  and  photosynthesis  stops,  or- 
ganic matter  In  the  soil  declines  and  laterlza- 
tlon.  the  making  of  brick,  may  occur  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  brick  Is  irreverslblly  hardened:  It  cant 
be  made  back  Into  soil.   . 

"Another  ecological  consequence  Is  the  In- 
vasion of  an  area  by  undesirable  plants  One 
of  the  mam  planu  that  Invade  an  area  that 
has  been  defoliated  Is  bamboo  Bamboo  Is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  plants  to  de- 
stroy once  It  becomes  established  where  you 
dont  want  It.  It  Is  not  amendable  to  killing 
bv  herbicides.  Frequently  It  has  to  be 
burned  over,  and  this  causes  tremendous 
dislocations  to  agriculture  " 

Dr  Fred  H.  Tschlrley.  assistant  chief  of 
the  Corps  Protection  Research  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  made  a 
months  visit  to  Vietnam  In  the  spring  of 
1968  In  behalf  of  the  State  Department  to  re- 
port on  the  ecological  effects  of  herbicldal 
operations  there,  does  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Oalston's  view  that  laterlzatlon  of  the  soil 
Is  a  serlovis  probability  However,  he  reported 
to  the  State  Department  that  in  the  Rung 
Sat  area,  southeast  of  Saigon,  where  about 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  mangrove  trees 
had  been  sprayed  with  defoliant,  each  single 
application  of  Agent  Orange  had  killed  ninety 
to  a  hundred  per  cent  of  the  mangroves 
touched  by  the  spray,  and  he  estimated  that 
the  regeneration  of  the  mangroves  In  this 
area  would  take  another  twenty  years,  at 
least  Dr.  Tschlrley  agrees  with  Dr.  Oalston 
that  a  biological  danger  attending  the  de- 
foliation of  mangroves  la  an  Invasion  of 
virtually  Ineradicable  bamboo 

A  fairly  well-documented  example  not  only 
of  the  ecological  consequences  of  defoliation 
operation.-!  but  also  of  their  disruptive  effecU 
on  human  life  was  provided  last  year  by  a 
rubber-plantation    area   In   Kompong   Cham 
Province.  Cambodia,  which  lies  Just  across 
the  border  from  Vietnam's  Tay  Nlnh  Prov- 
ince   On  June  2.  1969.  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment, in  an  angry  diplomatic  note  to  the 
United     States     ecvemment.     charged     the 
United  States  wl'h  majcr  defoliation  damage 
to  rubber  plantations,  and  also  to  farm  and 
garden  crops  In  the  provlnc*.  througl|  herbi- 
cldal  opera* Ions   deliberately    conducted   on 
Cambodian  soil.  It  demanded  compensation 
of  eight  and  a  half  mllUcn  dollars  for  de- 
struction or  serious  damage  to  twentv-four 
thousand  acrss  of  trees  and  crops  After  some 
delay,  the  State  Department  conceded  that 
the  alleged  dama«  might  be  connected  wltff 
■accidental  c'rlft"  of  sprav  over  the  border 
from  herbld'^al  operntlors  in  Tav  Nlnh  Prov- 
ince  The  Defe-se  Department  flatly  denied 


that  the  Cambodian  areas  had  been  deUber- 
ately  sprayed.  Late  In  June,  the  State  De- 
partment sent  a  team  of  four  American  scl- 
entlsu  to  Cambodia,  and  they  confirmed  the 
extent  of  the  area  of  damage  that  the  Cam- 
bodians had  claimed.  They  found  that  al- 
though some  evidence  of  spray  drift  across 
the  Vietnamese  border  existed,  the  extent 
and  severity  of  damage  In  the  area  worst 
affected  were  such  that  "It  U  highly  unlikely 
that  this  quantity  could  have  drifted  over 
the  border  from  the  Tay  NUh  defoliation 
ooeratloos." 

Their    report    added.    "The    evidence    we 
have  seen,  though  circumstantial,  suggesu 
strongly  that  damage  was  caused  by  direct 
overflight."   A  second   report  on   herbicldal 
damage  to  the  area  was  made  after  an  un- 
official party  of  American  biologists.  Includ- 
ing Professor  E.  W.  Pfelffer.  of  the  University 
of  Montana,  and  Professor  Arthur  H.  Westing, 
of  Windham  College.  Vermont,  visited  Cam- 
bodia last  Deceml>er  at  the  InvlUtlon  of  the 
Cambodian    government.    They    found    that 
about  a  third  of  all  the  rubber  trees  cur- 
rently In  production  In  Cambodia  has  been 
damaged,  and  this  had  happened  In  an  area 
that   normally   had   the   highest   laUx  yield 
per  acre  of  any  In  the  world.  A  high  propor- 
tion of  two  varleUes  of  rubber  Uees  In  the 
area  had  died  as  a  result  of  the  damage,  and 
Dr.  Westing  estimated  that  the  damage  to 
the  latex-producing  capacity  of  some  varie- 
ties might  persist  for  twenty  years.  Between 
May  and  November  of  last  year,  latex  produc- 
tion in  the  affected  plantations  fell  off  by  an 
average  of  between  thlrty-flve  and  forty  per 
cent.  According  to  a  report  by  the  two  sden- 
tlsu.     A  large  variety  of  garden  crops  were 
devastated  in  the  seemingly  endless  number 
of  smaU   villages  scattered  throughout   the 
affected  area.  Virtually  all  of  the  .         local 
Inhabitants  .  .  .  depend  for  their  well-being 
upon  their  own  local  produce  These  people 
saw  their  crops  .      .  literally  wither  before 
their  eyes"   The  Cambodian  claim   Is   still 
pending. 

UnUl  the  end  of  last  year,  the  criticism  by 
biologists  of  the  dangers  Involved  In  the  use 
of  herbicides  centered  on  their  use  In  what 
were    Increasingly    construed    as    biological- 
warfare  operations,  and  on  the  disruptive  ef- 
fects of  these  chemicals  upon  civilian  popu- 
lations and  upon  the  ecology  of  the  regions  In 
which   they   were  used.   Last  year,   however, 
certain  biologists  began  to  raise  serious  ques- 
tions on  another  score — possible  direct  haz- 
ards to  life  from  2.4.5-T.  On  October  29lh.  as 
a  result  of  these  questions,  a  statement  waa 
publicly  Issued  by  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge.  President 
Nixon's   science    adviser.    In    summary,    the 
statement    said    that    because    a    laboratory 
study  of  mice  and  rates  that  had  been  given 
relatively  high  oral  doses  of  2.4.6-T  In  early 
stages  of  pregnancy  "showed  a  higher  than 
expected  number  of  deformities"  In  the  off- 
spring, the  government  would,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  undertake  a  series  of  coordi- 
nated actions  to  restrict  the  use  of  2.4.5-T  In 
both  domesUc  civilian  applications  and  mili- 
tary   herbicldal    operations.    The    DuBrldge 
statement  Identified  the  laboratory  study  as 
having  been  made  by  an  organization  called 
the  Blon*tlcs  Research  Laboratories.  In  Be- 
thesda.    Maryland,    but    gave    no   details    of 
either  the  findings  or  the  data  on  which  they 
were  based. 

This  absence  of  speclflc  Information 
turned  out  to  be  characteristic  of  what  has 
been  made  available  to  the  public  concern- 
ing this  particular  research  project.  Prom 
the  beginning.  It  seems,  there  was  an  ex- 
trnord'narv  reluctance  to  discuss  details  of 
the  purported  HI  effects  of  2.4.5-T  on  ani- 
mals. Six  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the 
DuBrldee  statement,  a  Journalist  who  was 
attempting  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  full  re- 
port made  by  Blonefcs  and  to  dircuss  lU 
detalU  with  some  of  the  government  officials 
cr^ncerned  encountered  hard  go*ng  At  the 
Bloaetlcs  Laboratories,  an  cfflclal  said  that 
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he  couldnt  talk  about  the  study,  because 
"we're  under  wraps  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health"— the  government  agency 
that  commissioned  the  study.  Then,  having 
loeen  asked  what  the  speclflc  doses  of  2,4.5-T 
were  that  were  said  to  have  Increased  birth 
defects  in  the  fetuses  of  experimental  ani- 
mals, the  Blonetlcs  official  cut  off  discussion 
by  saying,  "Youre  asking  sophisticated  ques- 
tions that  as  a  layman  you  don't  have  the 
equipment  to  understand  the  answers  to." 
At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  an 
official  who  was  asked  for  details  of  or  a 
copy  of  the  study  on  2.4,5-T  replied,  "The 
position  I'm  in  is  that  I  have  been  requested 
not  to  distribute  this  information."  He  did 
say,  however,  that  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  the  study  was  under  way  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences, 
at  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina. 
A  telephone  call  to  an  officer  of  this  orga- 
nization brought  a  response  whose  tone  var- 
ied from  wariness  to  downright  hostility 
and  made  It  clear  that  the  official  had  no 
Intention  of  discussing  details  or  results  of 
the  study  with  the  press. 

The  Blonetlcs  study  on  2.4.5-T  was  part 
of  a  series  carried  out  under  contract  to  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  which  Is  an  arm 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  in- 
vestigate more  than  two  hundred  com- 
pounds, most  of  them  pesticides.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  they  Induced  cancer- 
oauslng  changes,  fetus-deforming  changes, 
or  muutlon-causlng  changes  In  experimen- 
tal animals.  The  contract  was  a  large  one. 
Involving  more  than  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars'  worth  of  research,  and  Its  primary 
purpose  was  to  screen  out  susplclous-looklng 
substances  for  further  study.  The  first  visi- 
ble fruits  of  the  Blonetlcs  research  were 
presented  In  March  of  last  year  before  a 
convention  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Adancement  of  Science.  In  the  form  of 
a  study  of  possible  carcinogenic  properties 
of  the  fifty-three  compounds;  the  findings 
on  2.4.5-T  were  that  It  did  not  appear  to 
cause  carcinogenic  changes  In  the  animals 
studied. 

By  the  time  the  report  on  the  carcino- 
genic properties  of  the  substances  was 
presented,  the  resulU  of  another  part  of  the 
Blonetlcs  studies,  concerning  the  terato- 
genic, or  fetus-deforming,  properties  of  the 
substances,  were  being  compiled,  but  these 
results  were  not  Immediately  made  avail- 
able to  blologUts  outside  the  government. 
The  daU  remained — somewhat  frustratlng- 
ly.  In  the  view  of  some  scientists  who  had 
been  most  curious  about  the  effects  of  herbi- 
cides—out  of  sight,  and  a  number  of  at- 
tempts by  biologists  who  Iiad  beard  about 
the  teratologics!  study  of  a,43-T  to  get  at 
Ito  findings  appear  to  have  been  thwarted  by 
the  authorities  Involved.  Upon  being  asked 
to  account  for  the  apparent  delay  In  making 
this  Information  available  to  biologists,  an 
official  of  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  (another  branch  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health)  has  de- 
clared, with  some  heat,  that  the  results  of 
the  study  Itself  and  of  a  statistical  stimmary 
of  the  findings  prepared  by  the  Institute 
were  In  fact  passed  on  aa  they  were  com- 
pleted to  the  Commission  on  Pesticides  and 
Their  Relationship  to  Environmental 
Health,  a  scientific  group  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Robert  Pinch  and  known — after  Its  chair- 
man. Dr.  E.  M.  Mrak,  of  the  University  of 
California— as  the  Mrak  Commission.  Dr. 
Samuel  S.  Epstein,  chief  of  the  Laboratories 
of  Environmental  Toxicology  and  Carcino- 
genesis at  the  Children's  Cancer  Research 
Foundation  In  Boston,  who  was  co-chairman 
of  the  Mrak  Commission  panel  considering 
the  teratogenic  potential  of  pesticides,  tells 
a  different  story  on  the  availability  of  the 
Blonetlcs  study.  He  says  that  he  first  heard 
about  It  m  February.  At  a  meeting  of  his 
panel  in  Augtist,  he  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
report.  Ten  days  Uter.  th«  panel  was  told 
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that  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  would  be  willing  to 
provide  a  statistical  summary  but  that  the 
group  could  not  have  access  to  the  full  re- 
port on  which  the  summary  was  based.  Dr. 
Epstein  says  that  the  panel  eventually  got 
the  full  report  on  September  24th  "by  pull- 
ing teeth." 

Actually,  as  far  back  as  Febniary,  offi- 
cials at  the  "National  Cancer  Institute  had 
known,  on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  writ- 
ten outline  from  Blonetics,  the  findings  of 
the  Blonetics  scientists  on  the  fetus-de- 
forming role  of  2,4,5-T.  Dr.  Richard  Bates, 
the  officer  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  who  was  in  charge  of  coordinating 
the  Blonetics  project,  has  said  that  during 
the  same  month  this  information  was  put 
Into  the  hands  of  officials  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
"We  had  a  meeting  with  a  couple  of  scien- 
tists from  Fort  Detrlck,  and  we  informed 
them  of  what  we  had  learned."  Dr.  Bates 
said  recenUy.  "I  don't  know  whether  they 
were  the  right  people  for  us  to  see.  We  didn't 
hear  from  them  again  until  after  the  Du- 
Brldge announcement  at  the  White  House. 
Then  they  called  up  and  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  Blonetlcs  report." 

At  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  ' 
Dr.  Bates  s&ld  had  been  informed  In  Feb- 
ruary of  the  preliminary  Blonetlcs  findings. 
Dr.  Tschlrley.  one  of  the  officials  most  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  permissible  uses 
of  herbicldal  compounds,  says  that  he  first 
heard  about  the  report  on  2.4.5-T  through 
the  DuBrldge  annovmcement.  At  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  where  appropriate 
officials  had  been  Informed  In  February  of 
the  teratogenic  potential  of  2,4,6-T,  no  new 
action  was  taken  to  safeguard  the  public 
against  2,4,5-T  In  foodstuffs.  In  fact.  It  ap- 
pears that  no  action  at  all  wa/s  taken  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  the  mat- 
ter during  the  whole  of  last  year.  The  ex- 
planation that  F.D.A.  officials  have  offered 
for  this  Inaction  Is  that  they  were  under 
Instructions  to  leave  the  whole  question 
alone  at  least  until  December,  because  the 
matter  was  under  definitive  study  by  the 
Mrak  Commission — the  very  group  whose 
members,  as  It  turns  out,  had  such  extraor- 
dinary difficulty  in  obtaining  the  Blonetics 
data.  The  Food  Toxicology  Branch  of  the 
YSiJi.  did  not  have  access  to  the  fvUl  Blo- 
netlcs report  on  2.4,6-T  until  after  Dr.  Du- 
Brldge Issued  his  statement,  at  the  end  of 
October. 

Thus,  after  the  first  word  went  to  various 
agencies  about  the  fetus-deforming  poten- 
tial of  2,4,5-T,  and  warning  lights  could  have 
flashed  on  In  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment and  m  the  headquarters  of  every  com- 
pany manufacturing  or  handling  it,  literally 
almost  nothing  was  done  by  the  officials 
charged  with  protecting  the  public  from  ex- 
posure to  dangerous  or  potentially  danger- 
ous materials — by  the  officials  In  the  P.D.A., 
In  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire,  and  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  the  Blonetlcs  findings  might  still  be 
hidden  from  the  public  If  they  had  not  been 
pried  loose  In  midsummer  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  group  of  young  law  students. 
The  students  were  members  of  a  team  put 
together  by  the  consumer-protection  activist 
Ralph  Nader — and  often  referred  to  as  Na- 
der's Raiders — to  explore  the  labyrinthine 
workings  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. In  the  course  of  their  Investigations, 
one  of  the  law  students,  a  young  woman 
named  Anita  Johnson,  happened  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  preliminary  report  on  the  Blo- 
netics findings  that  had  been  passed  on  to 
the  PX).A.  In  February,  and  Its  observations 
seemed  quite  disturbing  to  her. 

Miss  Johnson  wrote  a  report  to  Nader,  and 
in  September  she  showed  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port to  a  friend  who  was  a  biology  student 
at  Harvard.  In  early  October,  BClss  Johnson's 
friend,    in    a    conversation    with    Professor 
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Matthew  Meselson,  mentioned  Miss  John- 
son's report '  on  the  preliminary  Blonetics 
findings.  This  was  the  first  that  Dr.  Mesel- 
son had  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Blo- 
netics ttudy.  A  few  days  previously,  he  bad 
received  a  call  from  a  scientist  friend  of  his 
asking  whether  Dr.  Meselson  had  heard  of 
certain  stories,  originating  with  South  Viet- 
namese Journalists  and  other  South  Vietnam- 
ese, of  an  unusual  incidence  of  birth  de- 
fects in  South  Vietnam,  which  were  alleged 
to  be  connected  with  defoliation  operations 
there.  » 

A  few  days  later,  after  bis  friend  sent  him 
further  information.  Dr.  Meselson  decided 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Blonetlcs  report,  and 
he  called  up  an  acquaintance  in  a  government 
agency  and  asked  for  It.  He  was  told  that  the 
report  was  "confidential  and  classified,"  apd 
Inaccessible  to  outelders.  Actually,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  preliminary  report  there  were  now 
m  existence  the  full  Blonetlcs  report  and  a 
statistical  summary  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  and,  by  nagging  various  Washing- 
ton friends.  Dr.  Meselson  obtamed  boot- 
legged copies  of  the  two  latest  reports.  What 
he  read  seemed  to  him  to  have  such  seriotis 
Implications  that  he  got  In  touch  with  ac- 
quaintances In  the  White  House  and  also 
with  someone  in  the  Army  to  alert  them  to 
the  problems  of  2,4,5-T,  In  the  hope  that 
some  new  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  its 
use.  According  to  Dr.  Meselson,  the  White 
House  people  apparently  didn't  know,  imtil 
that  moment  that  the  reports  on  the  adverse 
effects  of  2,4>-T  even  existed.  (Around  that 
time,  according  to  a  member  of  Nader's  Raid- 
ers, "a  tremendous  ltd  was  put  on  this  thing" 
within  government  agencies,  and  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Blonetlcs  work  and  2,4,5-T  "peo- 
ple in  government  whom  we'd  been  talking 
to  freely  for  years  Just  shut  up  and  wouldn't 
say  a  word.")  While  Dr.  Meselson  awaited 
word  on  the  matter,  a  colleague  of  his  In- 
formed the  press  about  the  findings  of  the 
Blonetics  report.  Very  shortly  thereafter.  Dr. 
DtiBrldge  made  his  public  announcement  of 
the  proposed  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
2,4,5-T. 

In  certain  respects,  the  DtiBridge  an- 
nouncement is  a  curious  document.  In  Its 
approach  to  the  facts  about  2,4.5-T  that 
were  set  forth  In  the  Blonetlcs  report,  it  re- 
flects considerable  sensitivity  to  the  political 
and  international  Issues  that  lie  behind  the 
widespread  use  of  this  powerful  herbicide  for 
civilian  and  military  purposes,  and  the  words 
In  which  It  describes  the  reasons  for  restrict- 
ing its  use  appear  to  have  been  very  care- 
fully chosen: 

"The  actions  to  control  the  use  of  the  chem- 
ical were  taken  as  a  result  of  findings  from 
a  laboratory  study  conducted  by  Blonetlcs 
Research  Laboratories  which  indicated  that 
offspring  of  mice  and  rats  given  relatively 
large  oral  doses  of  the  herbicide  during  early 
stages  of  pregnancy  showed  a  higher  than 
expected  number  of  deformities. 

"Although  It  seems  Improbable  that  any 
person  could  receive  harmful  amounts  of  this 
chemical  from  any  of  the  existing  uses  of 
2.4,5-T,  and  while  the  relationships  of  these 
effects  in  laboratory  animals  to  effects  In 
man  are  not  entirely  clear  at  this  time,  the 
actions  taken  will  asstire  safety  of  the  public 
while  further  evidence  is  being  sought." 

These  actions,  according  to  the  statement, 
included  decisions  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  cancel  manufacttirers' 
registrations  of  2,4.5-T  for  use  on  food  crops, 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  1970.  "unless  by 
that  time  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  foxmd  a  basis  for  establishing  a  safe 
legal  tolerance  In  and  on  foods."  and  that 
the  Departments  of  Agrtctilture  and  the  In- 
terior, In  their  own  programs,  would  stop 
the  use  of  2,4.5-T  in  populated  areas  and  In 
all  other  areas  where  residues  of  the  sub- 
stance could  reach  man.  As  for  military  uses 
of  2,43-T,  the  statement  said,  "The  chemical 
Is  effective  In  defoliating  trees  and  shrubs 
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.^A  itji  lis*  m  South  Vletnwn  hM  resulted 
m  rJlucmg  peauy  the  number  or  ambushe. 
SuTiliv'S'Tlves.^-  However    the  su^men 
conunued.  "the  Department  of  D«'"«^  *'" 
ihenceforthl    restrict  the  use  of  a.4.5-T  to 
areas  remote  from  the  population 
"^  this  sounds  eminently  'air  and  senile 
but  Whether  It  represents  a  ^'^^'J*  "P^/. 
tlon  of  the  f»cts  about  2.4.5^T  "If /»  the  Bl- 
onetlcs  report  Is  debatable.  The  White  House 
smemem'^hat  the  Blonetlcs  findings     in- 
Xted  that  Offspring  of  mice  and  rats  gU  en 
relatively  large  oral  doses  of  the  ner»""°« 
durtng  early  stages  of  PreR^'^^^y/X^ 
higher  than  expected   number  of   deforml- 
Ue?-  IS  ln\l»e  wbrds  of  one  eminent  biologist 
Who  has  studied  the  Blonetlcs  data,  "an  un- 
derstatement."  He  went  on  to  say  that     If 
?he  effect*  on  experimental  animals  are  ap- 
Dllcable  to  people  Its  a  very  sad  and  serious 
fituatlon  •■  T^e  actual  Blonetlcs  report  de- 
^^    2,4.5-T    as    producing     •sufflclently 
J^^ent  effects  of  seriously  ^azardou.^a- 
iure-  m  controlled  experiments  with  preg- 
i^nl  m^ce  to  lead  the  authors  "to  categor  ze 
mi  aTprobaWv  dangerous.-  The  report  al^ 
f'ound     2.4-D     "potentially.  ?«n|«^^   ?^» 
-..Kiinff  further  study.     As  for  2.4^1.  me 
^•Srt  no't^  th^t.  wltL  the  «cePt.-  °^  ^7 
simai    subcutaneous    doaages.      all    d^*8«»- 
routes,  and  strains  resultedln  Increased  in- 
cldence  of  abnormal  fetuses     after  Its  aa 
mSratlon.     The     abnormalities      n     the 
fetuses  included   lack  of  eyes,  faulty  eyw. 
cvs"Twdneys,   cleft   palates,   and   enlarged 
Uven  The  Blonetlcs  report  went  on  to  repor 
■in    further    experimental     applications    of 

'  *  ^ar^Tth/%«ntlal  lmport«>ce  of 
the^n^^gs   m   mlc^:::    an   af-'"°-'    ^^f/. 
was    carried    out    in    rats    of    the    Sprague 
^wlerstram.    Using   dosages  -^215    a^d 
^6  4  mg  kg  I  that  is.  dosages  ^aj*^  t^'T^I!; 
«nt  215  and  46  4  milligrams  of  2.4.&-T  per 
kir<«ram  of  the  experimental  animals  body 
,"^htl  suspended  in  50  per  cent  honey  and 
Jltn  bv  thVoral  route  on  the  6th  through 
15th  days  of  gestation,  we  observed  exces- 
5lvf  fetii  mortality  (almost  90  per  cent)  and 
a   high    incidence   of   abnormalities   In   the 
su^lvors    When  the  beginning  of  admin  s- 
tmlon  was  delayed  until  the  10th  day   feaJ 
mortality  was  somewhat  less  but  *""  q"» »? 
hlKh  even  when  dosage  was  reduced  to  4.6 
ml  kg    The  incidence  of  abnormal  fetuses 
wM  threefold  that  in  controls  even  with  the 
smallest  dosage  and  »hort«»\P*y**^  ?^    \^ 
It    seems     inescapable    that    2-«-5-3    " 
teratogenic  In  this  strain  of  rats  ^^n£j*?. 
o^iv  at  the  dosage  schedules  Aised  here. 

°"S>Udertng  ^  ^^'-^-r^^T\:^^ 

of  the  loirest  oral  dosage  of  2.4.5-T  "»«^ J^ 
the  Blonetlcs  work  on  rat»-to  "y^^ot^fK 
of  the  excessive  fetal  mortallty-the  White 
■        Home  sutement  that  "'•latlvely  l^e  oral 
doses  of  the  herbicide        • /^o?*!,*  ,^?''*'^ 
than    expected    number    of    defonnltles      U 
hardly  anaccurate  description  ot  tb«  wrol<» 
of  the  «udy.  in  fact,  the  sUtUtlcal  Ubles 
pre^nted   ai   part  of  ^he   Blonetlcs   repor 
showed  that   at   the  lowest  oral  dosage  of 
2  4  5-T  given  to  pregnant  rats  between  the 
tenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  8«tatlon  thirty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  fetuses  produced  were 
abnormal,  or  three  Omes  the  figure  for  con- 
tro^  animals.  At  what  could  without  much 
question   be   described    as   "relatively   large 
Sral  doses"  of  the  herbicide-dosages  of  21.6 
and   46.4   milligrams   per   kilogram   of   »»dy 
weUht  of  rats,  for  example— the  percentage 
of  abnormal  fetuses  was  ninety  *«<»  *J>^- 
dred   per  cent.  respectlTely,  or   a  good  bit 
higher  than  one  would  be  likely  to  deduce 
from   the  phrase  "a  higher  than   expected 
number  of  deformities."  The  assertion  that 
•It  seems  Improbable  that  any  person  could 
receive  harmful  amounu  of  thU  chwnloil 
from  any  of  the  exlsOng  uses  of  i^-^J 
alao  appears  to  be  worth  examining,  for  this 
U  precisely  what  many  biologists  are  n»<** 
worried    about   In   relation   to   2.4^T   and 
allied  substances. 
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It  seems  fair,  before  going  further,  to 
quote  a  cautionary  note  in  the  DuBrldge 
statement:  "The  study  Involved  relatively 
small  numbers  of  laboratory  rats  and  mice. 
More  extensive  studies  are  needed  and  will  be 
undertaken.  At  best  it  Is  difficult  to  extrap- 
olate -results  obtained  with  laboratory 
animals  to  man— sensitivity  to  a  given  com- 
pound   may   be   different   In   man    than   In 

knlmal  species "  It  would  be  difficult  to 

get  a  biologist  to  disagree  with  these  seem- 
mgly  sound  generalities.  However,  the  first 
part  of  the  statement  does  Imply,  at  least 
to  a   layman,   that   the   number  of  experi- 
mental animals  used  In  the  Blonetlcs  study 
had    been    considerably    smaller    than    the 
numbers  used  to  test  commercial  compounds 
other  than  2.43-T  before  they  are  approved 
by    agencies   such   as   the    Pood    and    Drug 
AdmlnlstraUon  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  In  this  connection,  the  curious  lay- 
man could  reasonably  begin  with  the  recom- 
mendations,   in     1963.    of     the    Presidents 
Science  Advisory  Committee  on  the  use  ol 
pesticides,  which  proposed  that  companies 
putting   out   pesticides   should    be   required 
from  then  on  to  demonstrate  the  safety  or 
their  products  by  means  of  toxicity  studies 
on  two  generations  or  at  least  two  warm- 
blooded   mammalian   species.   Subsequently, 
the  PDA   set  up  new  testing  requirements, 
based  on  these  recommendations,  ror  com- 
panies   producing    pesticides.    However,    ac- 
cording  to   Dr.   Joseph    McLaughlin,   or   the 
Pood  Toxicology  Branch  or  the  PDA.,  the 
organization  actually  requires  applicanU  ror 
permission  to  sell  pesticides  to  present  the 
Tesults  of  tests  on  only  one  species  (usually, 
in  practice,  the  rat).  According  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin,   the    average    number    of    experi- 
mental animals    used  in  studies  of  pesticides 
is  between  elghtv  and  a  hundred  and  sixty, 
including  animals  used  as  controls  but  ex- 
cluding    Utters     produced      The     Blonetlcs 
studies  of  2.4.5-T  used  both  mice  and  rats. 
and  their  total  number  was.  In  ract.  greater, 
not  less,  than  this  average.  Including  con- 
trols but  excluding  litters,  the  total  number 
or  animals  used  In  the  2.4.5-T  studies  was 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Analysis  or  the 
results  by  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  found  them  statisti- 
cally "significant."  and  this  Is  the  real  pur- 
pose of  such  a  study:   It  Is  meant  to  act  as 
a  coarse  screen  to  shake  out  of  the  data  the 
larger  lumps  of  bad  news.  Such  a  study  Is 
usually  incapable  of  shaking  out  anything 
smaller;    another   kind   of  study   Is   needed 
to  do  that. 

Thus,   the   DuBrldge   statement   seems   to 
give  rise  to  this  question:   If  the  Blonetlcs 
study    based    oh    the    effects   of   2.4.5-T   on 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  experimental 
animals  of   two  species,   appears  to   be   1«?m 
than  conclusive,  on   the  ground  that     the 
study  Involved  relatively  8m«U  numbers  or 
laboratory  rats  and  mice."  what  is  one  to 
think  or  the  adequacy  or  the  tests  that  the 
manufacturers  of  pesticides  make?  ir.  as  the 
DuBrldge    statement    says,    "at    "est    it    u 
difficult  to  extrapolate  resulU  obtained  with 
laboratory  animals  to  man."  what  la  one  to 
say  of  the  protection  that  the  government 
affords  the  consumer  when  the  resulu  of 
tests  or  pestlcldal  substances  on  perhaps  a 
hundred  and  twenty  rats  are  officially  extrap- 
olated to  justiry  the  use  or  the  substances  by 
a  population  of  two  hundred  million  peo- 
Dle— not  to  mention  one  to  two  million  un- 
born babies  being  carried  In  their  mothers 
wombs?  J.  . 

The  very  coarseness  of  the  screen  usM  In 
all  the  tests-that  is.  the  relatively  small 
number  or  animals  involved-means  that  the 
bad  news  that  shows  up  in  the  data  has  to 
be  taken  with  particular  seriousness,  because 
lesser  effects  tend  not  to  be  demonstrable 
at  all  The  inadequacy  or  the  scale  on  which 
animal  tests  with,  for  instance,  pesticides 
are  currently  being  made  In  this  ~untry  to 
gain  P DA.  approval  U  further  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  fetus-deformlng  effect  that 


might  show  up  If  »  thousand  test  animals 
were  used  is  almost  never  picked  up.  since 
the  studies  are  not  conducted  on  that  scale; 
yet  If  the  material  being  tested  turned  out 
to  have  the  same  effect,  quantitatively,  on 
human  beings,  this  would  mean  that  It  would 
cause  between  three  and  four  thousand  naal- 
rormed  babies  to  be  produced  each  year.  The 
teratogenic  effects  or  2.4.5-T  on  experimental 
animals  used  by  the  Blonetlcs  people,  how- 
ever were  not  on  the  order  or  one  in  a 
thousand  Even  In  the  case  or  the  lowest  oral 
dose  given  rats,  they  were  on  the  order  or  one 

In  three.  ^  ^      v.  .  ..  .^ 

Again.  It  is  ralr  to  say  that  what  Is  ap- 
plicable to  rats  in  such  tests  may  not  be  ap- 
Dllc^le  to  human  beings.  But  It  is  also  fair 
to  sky  that  studies  involving  rats  are  con- 
ducted not  for  the  weirare  or  the  rat  king- 
dom but  for  the  ultimate  Prowctlon  of 
human  beings.  In  the  opinion  ofDr^  Ep- 
stein, the  fact  that  the  2.4.6-T  used  In  the 
Blonetlcs  study  produced  ^^atogenlc  effects 
in  both  mice  and  rats  underlines  the  seri- 
ousness or  the  study's  implications. 

in   the   opinion   or  Dr.   McLaughlin,   this 
is  even  further  underlined  by  another  cir- 
cumstance—that  the  rat.  as  a  test  animal 
tends  to  be  relatively  resistant  to  teratogenic 
effects  of  chemicals.  Por  example.  In  the  late 
nlneteen-flfties.     when     thalidomide      that 
disastrously  teratogenic  compound,  was  be- 
ing tested  on  rats  in  oral  dosage*  ranging 
from  low  to  very  high,  no  discernible  retus- 
deformlng   effects   were   produced^  „?^„!i, 
McLaughlin  says  that  as  far  as  thalidomide 
tests  on  rabbits  were  concerned.  "You  could 
give  thalidomide  to  rabbits  in  oral  doses  at 
between   fifty   and   two  hundred  times   the 
comparable  human  level  to  show  any  com- 
parable teratogenic  effect*."  In  babies  born 
to  women  who  took  thalidomide,  whether  in 
small  or  large  dosages  and  whether  )n  single 
or  multiple  dosages,  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  weeks  of  pregnancy,  the  rate  of  de- 
formaivon  was  estimated  to  be  one  In  ten. 

Because   of    the   relatively   coarse   testing 
screen  through  which  compounds  like  pesti- 
cides—and  food  additives  as  well— are  sifted 
before  they  are  approved  for  general  or  spe- 
cialized use  m  this  country,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  theoreUcally  maintains 
a  policy  of  stipulating,  as  a  safety  factor, 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  such  a  sub- 
stance allowable  in  the  human  diet  range 
from  one  two-thousandth  to  one  one-hun- 
dredth of   the   highest  dosage   level  of  the 
substance  that  produce*  no  harmful  effects 
in   experimental    animals.    (In   the   case   of 
pesticides,   the   World   Health   Organization 
tsies  a  more  conservative  view,  considering 
one  two-thousandth  of  the  "no-effect"  level 
in  animal  studies  to  be  a  resisonable  safety 
level  for  human  exposure.)  According  to  the 
standards   of    safety    established    by    PD.Aj 
policy,    then,    no    human    being    anV^heiM 
should  ever   have   been   exposed   to  2,4.5-T. 
because  in  the  Blonetlcs  study  or  rates  ev^y 
dosage  level  produced  derormed  retuse^  A 
■no-effect"  level  was  never  achieved. 

To  make  a  reasonable  guess  about  thf  gen- 
eral safety  of  2,4,5-T  for  human  beings,  as 
the  material  has  been  used  up  to  np».  the 
most  appropriate  population  area  t<>^bserve 
U  probably  not  the  relatively  healttoy  and 
well-fed  United  States,  where  human  beings 
are  perhaps  better  equipped  to  wlthstwid  the 
assault  of  toxic  substances,  but  South  Viet- 
nam, where  great  numbers  of  civilians  are 
half -starved,  ravaged  by  disease,  and  racked 
bv  the  innumerable  horrors  of  war.  In  con- 
sidering any   potentially  harmTul  effecU  of 
2  4  5-T  on  human  beings  In  Vietnam,  some 
attempt   has   to   be   made   to  estimate   the 
amount  or  2.4,6-T  to  which  people   and  par- 
ttcularly  pregnant  women,   may  have  been 
exposed  as  a  result  «r  the  repeated  defoUa- 
tlon  operations.  To  do  so,  a  comparison^ 
known  rates  or  application  or  2.4.6-T  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Vietnam  Is  In  order,  in 
this  countiT,  according  ^  P^J^^l^^Jll^S, 
average  recommended  application  of  a,4.6-T 
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In  aerial  spraying  for  woody-plant  control  Is 
between  three-quarters  of  a  prfund  and  a 
pound  per  acre.  There  are  about  five  manu- 
facturers of  2.4.5-T  In  this  country,  of  which 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company  Is  one  of  the 
biggest.  One  of  Dow  Chemical's  best-sellers 
In  the  2.4.5-T  line  Is  Esteron  245  Concentrate, 
and  the  cautionary  notes  that  a  drum  of 
Esteron  bears  on  Its  label  are  hardly  re- 
assuring to  anyone  luUed  by  prior  allegations 
that  2.4.5-T  Is  a  substance  ot  low  toxicity: 

"Caution— May  cause  skin  Irritation.  Avoid 
contact  with  eyes.  skin,  and  clothing.  Keep 
out  or  the  reach  of  children." 

Under  the  word  "Warning"  are  a  ntimber 
of  instructions  concerning  safe  use  of  the 
material,  and  these  Include,  presumably  for 
good  reason,  the  rollowlng  admonition: 

"Do  not  contanalnate  Irrigation  ditches  or 
water  used  ror  domestic  purposes." 
Then  comes  a  "Notice": 
Seller  makes  no  warranty  or  any  kind,  ex- 
press or  Implied,  concerning  the  use  of  this 
product.  Buyer  assumes  all  risk  of  use  or 
handling,  whether  In  accordance  with  direc- 
tions or  not. 

The  concentration  of  Esteron  recom- 
mended—subject to  all  these  warnings,  cau- 
tions, and  disclaimers— for  aerial  spraying 
In  the  United  States  varies  with  the  type  of 
vegetation  to  be  sprayed,  but  probably.a  fair 
average  would  be  three-quarters  to  one 
pound  acid  equivalent  of  the  raw  2.4,5-T 
per  acre.  In  Vietnam,  however,  the  concen- 
tration of  2.4.5-T  for  each  acre  sprayed  has 
been  rar  higher.  In  Agent  Orange,  the  con- 
centrations or  2.4.5-T  have  averaged  f?itrteen 
timea  the  recommended  concentrations  used 
In  the  United  States. 

The  principal  route  through  which  quan- 
tities or  2,4.5-T  might  be  expected  to  enter 
the  human  system  in  Vietnam  Is  through 
drinking  water,  and  In  the  areas  sprayed  most 
drinking  water  comes  either  from  rainwater 
cisterns  fed  from  house  roofs  or  from  very 
shallow  wells.  It  has  been  calculated  that, 
taking  into  account  the  average  amount  of 
2.4.5-T  in  Agent  Orange  sprayed  per  acre  In 
Vietnam  by  the  military,  and  assuming  a 
one-Inch  rainfall  (which  is  quite  common  In 
South  Vietnam)  after  a  spraying,  a  forty- 
kilo  (about  elghty-elght-pound)  Vietnam- 
ese woman  drinking  two  litres  (about  1.8 
quarts)  of  contammated  water  a  day  could 
very  well  be  absorbing  Into  her  system  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  milligrams,  or  about  one 
two-hundred-and-flftleth  of  an  ounce,  of 
2.4.5-T  a  day;  that  is.  a  dally  oral  dosage  of 
three  milligrams  of  2.4.5-T  per  kilo  of  body 
weight.  Thus,  If  a  Vietnamese  woman  who 
was  exposed  to  Agent  Orange  was  pregnant, 
she  might  very  well  be  absorbing  Into  her 
system  a  percentage  of  2.4,5-T  only  slightly 
less  than  the  percentage  that  deformed  one 
out  of  every  three  fetuses  of  the  pregnant 
experimental  rats. 

To  pursue  further  the  question  of  exposure 
of  Vietnamese  to  2.4.6-T  concentrations  In 
relation  to  concentrations  officially  consid- 
ered safe  for  Americans,  and  advisory  sub- 
committee to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
In  setting  up  guidelines  for  maximum  safe 
contamination  of  surface  water  by  pesticides 
and  allied  substances  some  time  ago.  recom- 
mended a  concentration  of  one-tenth  of  a 
milligram  of  2,4,5-T  In  one  litre  or  drinking 
water  as  the  maximum  safe  concentration. 
Thus,  a  pregnant  Vietnamese  woman  who  in- 
gested a  hundred  and  twenty  milligrams  of 
2,4.5-T  In  two  litres  of  water  a  day  would  be 
exposed  to  2.4.5-T  at  six  hundred  times  the 
concentration  officially  considered  safe  for 
Americans. 

Moreover,  the  level  of  exposure  of  Viet- 
namese people  In  sprayed  areas  In  not  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  concentrations  shown 
In  Dr.  Meselson's  calculations.  Sometimes 
the  level  may  be  far  higher.  Dr.  Pfelffer.  the 
Unlvesity  of  Montana  biologist,  says  that 
when  difficulties  arise  with  the  spray  planes 
or  the  spray  apparatus,  or  when  other  ac- 
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cldents  occur,  an  entire  thousand-gallon  load 
of  herblcldal  agent  containing  2.4,5-T  may  be 
dumped  In  one  area  by  means  of  the  thirty- 
second  emergency^umplng  procedure.  Dr. 
Pfelffer  has  recalled  going  along  as  an  ob- 
server on  a  United  States  defoliation  mission 
last  March,  over  the  Plain  of  Reeds  area  of 
Vietnam,  near  the  Cambodian  border,  during 
which  the  technician  at  the  spray  controls 
was  unable  to  get  the  apparatus  to  work,  and 
thereupon  dumped  his  whole  load. 

"This  rained  down  a  dose  of  2.4.5-T  that 
much  have  been  fantastically  concentrated." 
Dr.  Pfelffer  has  said.  "It  was  released  on  a 
very  watery  spot  that  looked  like  headwaters 
draining  into  the  Mekong  River,  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  use."  In  another 
Instance,  he  has  recalled,  a  pilot  going  over 
the  area  of  the  supposedly  "friendly" 
CathoUc  refugee  village  of  Ho  Nal,  near  Blen 
Hoa.  had  serious  engine  trouble  and  dumped 
his  whole  spray  load  or  herbicide  on  or  near 
the  village.  In  such  instances,  the  concen- 
tration of  2,4,5-T  dumped  upon  an  Inhabited 
area  In  Vietnam  probably  averaged  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty  times  the  concentration 
recommended  by  2,4.5-T  manuracturers  as 
both  effective  and  safe  for  use  In  the  United 
States. 

TheoreUcally.  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
use  of  2.4.5-T  should  have  been  removed  by 
means  of  the  steps  promised  in  the  White 
House  announcement  last  October.  A  quick 
reading  of  the  statement  by  Dr.  DuBrldge 
(who  Is  also  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Presidents  Environmental  Quality  Coimcll) 
certainly  seemed  to  convey  the  impression 
that  from  that  day  onward  there  would  be  a 
change  In  Department  of  Defense  policy  on 
the  use  of  2.4.5-T  In  Vietnam,  just  as  there 
would  be  a  change  In  the  policies  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  on 
the  domestic  use  of  2.4,5-T.  But  did  the 
White  House  mean  what  it  certainly  seemed 
to  be  saying  about  the  future  military  use 
of  2.4.5-T  m  Vietnam?  The  White  House 
statement  was  Issued  on  October  29th.  On 
October  30th.  the  Pentagon  announced  that 
no  change  would  be  made  in  the  policy  gov- 
erning the  military  use  of  2,4.5-T  In  South 
Vietnam,  because — so  the  Washington  Post 
reported  on  October  31st — "the  Defense  De- 
partment feels  Its  present  policy  conforms 
to  the  new  Presidential  directive."  The  P05f 
article  went  on : 

"A  Pentagon  spokesman's  explanation  of 
the  policy,  read  at  a  morning  press  briefing, 
differed  markedly  from  the  written  version 
given  reporters  later. 

"When  the  written  statement  was  distri- 
buted, reporters  were  told  not  to  use  the 
spokesman's  (previous]  comment  that  the 
defoliant  ...  is  used  against  enemy  "train- 
ing and  regroupment  centers.' 

"The  statement  was  expunged  after  a  re- 
porter asked  how  use  against  such  centers 
conformed  to  the  Defense  Department's 
stated  policy  of  prohibiting  its  use  in  'popu- 
lated areas.'  " 

But  the  statement  wasn't  so  easily  ex- 
punged. A  short  time  later.  It  was  made 
again.  In  essence,  by  Rear  Admiral  William 
E.  Leinoe,  of  the  Policy  Plans  and  National 
Security  Council  Affairs  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  In  testimony  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  only  difference  being  that  the 
phrase  "training  and  regroupment  centers" 
became  "enemy  base  camps."  And  in  testify- 
ing that  the  military  was  mounting  herblcl- 
dal operations  on  alleged  enemy  base  camps 
Rear  Admiral  Lemos  said : 

"We  know  .  .  .  that  the  enany  will  move 
from  areas  that  have  been  sprayed.  There- 
fore, enemy  base  camps  or  unit  headquarters 
are  sprayed  in  order  to  make  him  move  to 
avoid  exposing  himself  to  aerial  observation." 
If  one  adds  to  the  words  "enemy  base 
camps"  the  exptmged  words  "training  and 
regroupment  centers" — centers  that  are  un- 
likely to  operate  without  an  aooompanylng 
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civilian  population— what  the  Defense  De- 
partment seems  actually  to  be  Indicating  la 
that  the  "areas  remote  from  the  population" 
against  which  the  United  States  U  con- 
ducting military  herbiddal  operations  are 
"remote  from  the  population"  at  least  in 
part  Xiccavae  of  these  operations. 

As  for  the  Blonetics  findings  on  the  tera- 
togemc  effects  of  2.4,5-T  on  experimental 
animals,  the  Department  of  Defense  indi- 
cated that  It  put  little  stock  in  the  dangers 
suggested  by  the  report.  A  reporter  for  the 
yoZe  Daily  Sews  who  telephoned  the  Pen- 
tagon during  the  first  week  In  December  to 
inquire  about  the  Defense  Department's  at- 
titude toward  Its  use  of  2,4.5-T  la  the  light 
of  the  Blonetlcs  report  was  assured  that 
"theare  is  no  cause  for  alarm  about  defo- 
liants." A  week  or  so  later,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Directorate  for  Defense  In- 
formation at  the  Pentagon  which  described 
the  Blonetics  results  as  based  on  "evidence 
that  2,4,5-T,  when  fed  In  large  amounts  to 
highly  Inbred  and  susceptible  mice  ard  rats, 
gave  a  higher  incidence  of  birth  defects  than 
was  normal  for  these  animals."  After  reading 
this  letter,  the  Yale  Daily  News  reporter  again 
telephoned  the  Pentagon,  and  asked.  "Does 
[the  Department  of  Defense]  think  defo- 
liants could  be  affecting  «nbryo  growth  In 
any  way  in  Vietnam?"  The  Pentagon  spokes- 
man said,  "No."  And  that  was  that.  The  ex- 
perimental animals  were  highly  susceptible; 
the  civilian  Vietnamese  population,  which 
even  under  "normal"  circumstances  is  the 
victim  of  a  statlsticaUy  moalctUable  but 
clearly  very  high  abortion  and  Infant-mor- 
tality rate,  was  not. 

Nearly  a  month  after  Dr.  DuBridge's  state- 
ment, another  was  Issued,  this  one  by  the 
President  himself,  on  United  States  policy 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  The 
President,  noting  that  "biological  weapons 
have  massive,  unpredictable,  and  potentially 
uncontrollable  consequences"  that  might 
"impair  the  health  of  future  generations," 
announced  It  as  his  decision  that  thence- 
forward "the  United  States  shall  renounce 
the  use  of  lethal  biological  agents  and  weap- 
ons, and  all  other  methods  or  biological  war- 
fare." Later,  a  White  House  spokesman,  in 
ansvrer  to  questions  by  reporters  whether  this 
Included  the  use  of  herblcldal,  defoliant,  or 
crop-kllUng  chemicals  in  Vietnam,  made  it 
clear  that  the  new  policy  did  not  encompass 
herbicides. 

Since  the  President's  statement  did  spe- 
cifically renounce  "all  other  methods  of  bio- 
logical warfare,"  the  reasonable  assumption 
is  that  the  United  States  government  does 
not  consider  herblcldal,  defoliant,  and  crop- 
killing  operations  against  military  and  civil- 
ian populations  to  be  part  of  biological  war- 
fare. The  question  therefore  remains:  What 
does  the  Umted  States  government  consider 
biological  warfare  to  consist  of?  The  best 
place  to  look  for  an  authoritative  definition 
is  a  work  known  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Dlctlotuiry,  an  official  publication  that  gov- 
erns proper  word  usage  within  the  military 
establishment.  In  the  current  edition  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Dictionary,  "biological 
warfare"  is  defined  as  the  "employment  of 
living  organisms,  toxic  biological  products, 
and  plant-grovirth  regulators  to  produce 
death  or  casualties  in  man,  animals,  or 
plants  or  defense  against  such  action."  But 
the  term  "plant-growth  regulators"  is  no- 
where defined  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Dictionary,  and  since  a  certain  technical 
distinction  might  be  made  (by  weed-control 
scientists,  for  example)  between  plant- 
growth  regulators  and  defoliants,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  consider 
military  defoliation  operations  part  of  bio- 
logical warfare  Is  left  unclear.  As  for  "de- 
foliant agents."  the  Dictionary  defines  such 
an  agent  only  as  "a  chemical  which  causes 
trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  to  shed  their 
leaves  prematurely."  AU  this  is  hardly  a 
surprise  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  fast 
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•emantte  legerdenuUn  involved  In  all  offlclal 
etatemenu  on  biological  warfare,  in  which 
defollallon  has  the  baffllngly  evanescent 
half-existence  of  a  pea  under  a  shell. 

To  find  that  pea  In  the  official  Uteratur* 
Is  not  easy.  But  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  If  the  Department  of  Defense  were  to 
concede    officlaUy    that    'defoliant    a««°" 
were  in  the  same  category  as   -plant-growth 
regulators"     that     "produce    death  .  .  .  in 
plants."  It  would  thereby  also  be  ooncwllng 
U»at  It  is  in  fact  engaging  In  the  biological 
warfare  that  President  Nixon  has  renounced. 
And  such  a  concession  seems  to  have  been 
run  to  earth  In  the  current  ediuon  of  a  De- 
partment of  the  Army  publlcaUon  entlUed 
'lianual  on  Use  of  Herbicides  for   MlUtary 
Purpoeee,"  In  which  "anOplant  agents"  are 
defined  as  "chemical  agents  which  possess  a 
high    offensive    potential    for    destroying    or 
seriously  llmlUng  the  producUon  of  food  and 
defoliating  vegetaUon."  and  goes  on,   •These 
compounds   Include   herbicides   that   kill   or 
inhibit  the  growth  of   planu  plant-growth 
regulators   that   either   regulate   or   Inhibit 
plant     growth,     sometimes     causing     plant 
death        ."  The  admission  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  U  Indeed  engaging,  through 
Its  defoUatlon  and  herblcldal  operaUons  in 
Vietnam.  In  biological  warfare,  as  this  Is  de- 
fined by  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  as  It  has  been 
formally  renounced  by  the  President,  seems 
Inescapable. 

Since  the  DuBrldge  statement,  allegations, 
apparently  originating  In  part  with  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  2.4.5-T  used  In  the  Blonetlcs 
study    was   unrepresentative   of    the   2.4.5-T 
generally  produced  In  this  country,  in  that 
It  contained  comparaUvely  large  amounts  of 
a  certain  contaminant,  which,  according  to 
the  Dow  people.  Is  ordinarily  present  In  2.4. 
5-T  only  In  trace  quantlUes.  Accordingly,  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  real  caua*  of 
the  teratogenic  effects  of  the  2.4.5-T  used  In 
the  Blonetlcs  study  may  not  have  been  the 
2.4.5-T  Itself  but,   rather,  the  contaminant 
li  the  sample  used.  The  chemical  name  of 
the  contaminant  thus  suspected  by  the  Dow 
people  Is  2.3.6.7-tetrachlorodlbenzo-p-dloxln, 
often  referred  to  simply  as  dloxln.  The  2,4.5- 
T  used  by  Blonetlcs  was  obtained  In  1965 
from    the    Diamond    Alkali    Company,    now 
known  as  the  Diamond-Shamrock  Company 
and  no  longer  In  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing 2.4.6-T.  It  appears  that  the  presence 
of  a  dloxln  contaminant  In  the  process  of 
manufacturing  2.4,5-T  U  a  conatant  prob- 
lem among  all  manufacturers. 

Three  years  ago.  Dow  was  obliged  to  close 
down  Its  2,4.6,-T  plant  In  Midland,  Michi- 
gan, for  several  months  and  parUy  rebuild 
It  because  of  wliat  Dow  people  rarlously  de- 
ecrll)ed  ss  "a  problem"  and  "an  accident." 
The  problem — or  accident — was  that  workers 
exposed   to   the  dloxln   conUmlnant   during 
the  process  of  nianufacture  came  down  with 
an  acute  skin  irritation  known  as  chlor-acne. 
The   Dow   people,   who   speak   with   consid- 
erable pride  of  their  toxlcologlcal  work  ("We 
established  our  toxicology  lab  the  year  Ralph 
Nader  was  bom,"  a  Dow  public-relations  ooan 
Mild  recently,  showing,  at  any  rate,  that  Dow 
Is   keenly  aware  of  Nader  and   his  career). 
•ay   that   the  chlor-acne  problem  has  long 
alnce  been  cleared  up.  and  that  the  current 
level   of   the   dloxln  contaminant   In  Dow's 
a,4,5.T  la  leas  than  one  part  per  million,  as 
opposed  to  the  dloxln  level  In   the  2.4.5-T 
used  m  the  Blonetlcs  study,  which  Is  alleged 
to  have  been  between  fifteen  and  thirty  parts 
per  million.  A  scientist  at  the  DuBrldge  of- 
fice, which  has  t>ecome  a  coordinating  agency 
for  information  having  to  do  with  the  2,4.6-T 
question,  says  that  the  2.4.5-T  used  by  Bl- 
onetlcs   waa    "prob*bly    representative"    of 
2.4.6.T  being  used  In  this  country — and  pre- 
sumably in  Vietnam — at  the  time  It  was  ob- 
tained but  that  considerably  leaa  of  the  con- 
taminant is  present  In  the  2.4,5-T  now  being 
produced.   Evidently,   the   degree   of   dloxln 
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oontamlnatlon  present  In  2,4.5-T  varies  from 
manufacturer  to  manufacturer.  What  degree 
of  contamlnaUon.  high  or  low,  was  present 
in  the  quanUUes  of  2,4.5-T  shipped  to  South 
Vietnam  at  various  tlmea  thU  apokemnan 
didn't  seem  to  know. 

The  point  about  the  dloxln  contamination 
of   2.4.5-T   Is   an   extremely    important    one, 
because  If  the  suspicions  of  the  Dow  people 
are  correct  and  the  cause  of  the  fetus  de- 
formlUes   cited    In    the   Blonetlcs   study    Is 
not  the  2.4.5-T  but  the  dloxln  contaminant, 
then  this  contaminant  may  be  among  the 
moat    teratogenlcaUy    powerful    agenU    ever 
known.  Dr    McLaughlin  has  calculated  that 
If  the  dloxln  preeent  in  the  Blonetlcs  2.4.6-T 
was   Indeed   responsible    for   the   teratogenic 
effects  on  the  experlmentol  animals,  it  looks 
as  though  the  contaminant  would  have  to 
be  at  least  ten  thousand  times  more  tera- 
togenlcally  active  In  rats  than  thalidomide 
was  found  to  be  In  rabbits.  Furthermore.  It 
raises  alarming  questions  about  the  preva- 
lence of  the  dloxln  material  in  our  environ- 
ment. It  appears  that  under  high  heat  the 
dloxln  material  can  be  produced  In  a  whole 
class  of  chemical  substances  known  as  trl- 
chlorophenols  and  pentachlorophenols.  These 
substances    Include    components    of    certain 
fatty  adds  In  detergents  and  In  animal  feed. 
As  a  consequence  of  studies  that  have  been 
made   of    the   deaths   of   millions   of    young 
chicks  m  this  country  after  the  chicks  had 
eaten  certain  kinds  of  chicken  feed,  govern- 
ment scientists  are  now  seriously  speculat- 
ing on  the  possibility  that  the  deaths  were 
at  the  end  of  a  chain  that  began  with  the 
spraying  of  corn  crops  with  2,4.5-T  The  hy- 
pothesis Is  that  residues  of  dloxln  present  in 
the  2.4.5-T  remained  in  the  harvested  corn 
and  were  concentrated  Into  certain  by-prod- 
ucts that  were  then  sold  to  manufacturers 
of  chicken  feed,  and  that  the  dloxln  became 
absorbed    Into    the    systems   of    the    young 
chicks.  One  particularly  disquieting  sign  of 
the  potential  of  the  dloxln  material  Is  the 
fact  that  blo-assays  made  on  chick  embryos 
In  another  study  revealed  that  all  the  em- 
bryos were  killed  by  one  twenty-millionth  of 
a  gram  of  dloxln  per  egg. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  dlsqxiletlng  specu- 
lation about  the  dloxln  Is  that  2.4.5-T  may 
not  be  the  only  material  In  which  It  api>ears. 
Among  the  compounds  that  several  experi- 
enced   dlologlsu    and    toxlcologlst    suspect 
might  contain  or  produce  dloxln  are  the  trl- 
cblorophenols  and  pentachlorophenols.  which 
are  rather  widely  present  in  the  environment 
In  various  forms.  For  example,  a  number  of 
the  trlchlorophenols  and  pentachlorophenols 
are   used   as   sllme-klUlng   agents   in   paper- 
pulp  manufacture,  and  are  preeent  In  a  wide 
range  of  consumer  products.  Including  ad- 
healves.    water-based   and   oU-based   paints, 
varnishes  and  lacquers,  and  paper  and  paper 
coatings.    They    are   used   to   prevent   slime 
In  pasteurizers  and  fungus  on  vats  In  brew- 
eries  and   are   also   used    In    hair   shampoo. 
Along  with  the  2,4.6-T  used  In  the  Blonetlcs 
study,  one  trlchlorophenol  and  one  pentach- 
lorophenol  were  tested  without  teratogenic 
resulU.  But  Dr.  McLaughlin  points  out  that 
since  there  are  many  such  compounds  put 
out   by  various  companies,   these  particular 
samples  might  t\irn  out  to  be — by  the  reas- 
oning of  the  allegation  that  the  2,4.5-T  used 
by  Blonetlcs  was  unusually  dirty — unusually 
clean. 

Dr.  McLaughlin  tends  to  consider  sig- 
nificant. In  view  of  the  now  known  extreme 
toxicity  and  possible  extreme  teratogenicity 
of  dloxln.  the  existence  of  even  very  small 
amounts  of  the  trlchlorophenols  and  penta- 
chlorophenols In  food  wrappings  and  other 
consumer  products.  Since  the  production  of 
dloxln  appears  to  be  associated  with  high- 
temperature  conditions,  a  question  arises 
whether  these  thermal  conditions  are  met 
at  any  stage  of  production  or  subsequent 
use  or  disposal  of  such  materials,  even  in 
minute  amounts.  One  of  the  problems  here 
seems  to  be,  M  Dr.  Bpsteln  has  put  It,  "The 
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moment  you  Introduce  something  Into  the 
environment  It's  likely  to  be  burned  sooner 
or  later— that's  the  way  we  get  rid  of  nearly 
everything-  And  most  of  these  consumer 
products  may  wind  up  In  municipal  Incin- 
erators, and  when  they  are  burned,  the 
thermal  and  other  conditions  for  creating 
dloxln  materials  may  quite  possibly  be  met. 
If  so  thU  could  mean  a  release  of  dloxln 
material  Into  the  entire  environment 
through  the  atmosphere. 

Tet  so  far  the  dloxln  material  now  sus- 
pected of  causing  the  fetus-deforming  ef- 
fects in  experimental  animals  has  never  been 
put  through  any  formal  teratologlcal  tests 
by  any  company  or  any  government  agency. 
If  the  speculaUon  over  the  connection  be- 
tween dloxln  in  2.4,5-T  and  the  deaths  of 
millions  of  baby  chicks  U  borne  out.  It 
might  mean  that,  quite  contrary  to  the 
assumptions  made  up  to  now  that  2.4.5-T  la 
rapidly  decomposable  In  soil,  the  dloxln  ma- 
terial may  be  extremely  persistent  as  well  as 
extremely  deadly. 

So  far.  nobody  knows— and  It  Is  probable 
that    nobody    will    know    for    some    time— 
whether  the  fetus  deformities  In  the  Blo- 
netlcs study  were  caused  by  the  2.4.5-T  Itaelf. 
by  the  dloxln  contaminant,  or  by  some  other 
substance    or    substances    present    in    the 
2  4  5-T   or  whether  human  fetuses  react  to 
2  4  5-T  in  the  same  way  as  the  fetuses  of 
the  experimental  animals  In  the  Blonetlcs 
study    However,  the  experience  so  far  with 
the  employment  of  2,4.5-T  and  substances 
chemically  alUed  to  It  ought  to  be  Instruc- 
tive The  history  of  2.4,6-T  Is  related  to  prep- 
arations for  biological  warfare,  although  no- 
body in  the  United  States  government  seems 
to  want  to  admit  this,  and  It  has  wound  up 
being  used  for  purposes  of  biological  war- 
fare   although  nobody  In  the  United  States 
government  seems  to  want  to  admit   this. 
either.    Since    2.4.5-T    waa    developed,    the 
United    States    government   has   allowed    it 
to  be  used  on  a  very  large  scale  on  our  own 
fields    and    countryside    without    adequate 
tests  of  lU  effects.  In  South  Vietnam— a  na- 
tion we  are  attempting  to  save— for  seven 
full  years  the  American  military  has  sprayed 
or  dumped  this  biological-warfare  material 
on  the  countryside,  on  villages,  and  on  South 
Vietnamese  men  and  women  in  staggering 
amounts. 

In  that  time,  the  military  has  sprayed  or 
dumped  on  Vietnam  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
herbicide,  of  which  twenty  thousand  tons 
have  apparenUy  been  straight  2.4.5-T.  In 
addiuon.  the  American  military  has  ap- 
parently made  Incursions  into  a  neutral 
country.  Cambodia,  and  rained  down  on  an 
area  Inhabited  by  thirty  thousand  civilians 
a  vast  quanUty  of  2.4.6-T.  Yet  In  the  quarter 
of  a  century  since  the  Department  of  De- 
fense first  developed  the  biological-warfare 
uses  of  this  material  It  has  not  completed  a 
single  series  of  formal  teratologlcal  tests  on 
pregnant  animals  to  determine  whether  It 
has  an  effect  on  their  unborn  offspring. 

Similarly,  officials  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
2,4.5-T.  although  they  refuse  to  divulge  how 
miich  2,4.5-T  they  are  and  have  been  produc- 
ing admit  that  in  all  the  years  that  they  had 
produced  the  chemical  before  the  DuBrldge 
statement  they  had  never  made  formal  tera- 
tologlcal tesU  on  their  2,4.5-T,  which  they 
are  now  doing.  The  Monsanto  Chemical  Com- 
pany, another  big  producer,  had,  as  far  as  Is 
known,  never  made  such  tests,  either,  nor, 
according  to  an  official  In  the  White  House, 
had  any  other  manufacturer.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  never  required  any 
such  tests  from  manufacturers.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  never  required 
any  such  tests  from  manufacturers. 

The  first  tests  to  determine  the  teratogenic 
effecu  of  2.4.5-T  were  not  made  until  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  contracted  for 
them  with  Blonetlcs  Laboratories.  And  even 
then,  when  the  adverse  results  of  the  tests 
became  apparent.  It  was,  as  Dr.  Epstein  said. 
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Uke  "pulling  teeth"  to  get  the  data  out  of 
the  Institutions  Involved.  And  when  the  data 
were  obtained  and  the  White  House  was 
obliged,  partly  by  outside  pressure  and  pub- 
licity, to  act,  the  President's  science  adviser 
publicly  presented  the  facts  m  a  less  than 
candid  manner,  while  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  all  practical  purposes.  Ignored 
the  whole  business  and  announced  Its  Inten- 
tion of  going  on  doing  what  It  had  been 
doing  all  along. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  reports  from 
Vietnam  both  of  animal  abortions  and  of 
malformed  human  babies  that  are  thought 
to  have  resulted  from  spraying  operations 
in  which  2,4,5-T  was  \ised.  But  such  scat- 
tered reports,  however  well  founded,  cannot 
really  shed  much  more  light  on  the  situation. 
The  fact  Is  that  even  in  this  country,  the 
best-fed,  richest,  and  certainly  most  statts- 
tlcs-minded  of  all  countries  on  earth,  the 
standards  for  testing  materlaU  that  are  put 
into  the  environment.  Into  drugs,  and  into 
the  human  diet  are  grossly  Inadequate.  The 
screening  system  is  so  coarse  that,  as  a  tera- 
tology panel  of  the  Mrak  Commission  warned 
recently,  in  connection  with  thalidomide, 
"the  teratogenicity  of  thalidomide  might 
have  been  missed  had  It  not  produced  mal- 
formations rarely  encountered." 

In  other  words,  had  It  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  very  unusual  and  particularly  terrible 
malformations  appeared  In  an  obvious  pat- 
tern— for  example,  similarly  malformed  ba- 
bies m  the  same  hospital  at  about  the  same 
time — pregnant  women  might  still  be  using 
thalidomide,  and  lesser  deformations  would, 
so  to  speak,  disappear  Into  the  general  sta- 
tistical background.  As  for  more  subtle  ef- 
fects, such  as  brain  damage  and  damage  to 
the  central-nervous  system,  they  would 
probably  never  show  up  as  such  at  all.  If 
such  risks  existed  under  orderly,  normal 
medical  conditions  In  a  highly  developed 
country,  how  Is  one  ever  to  measure  the 
harm  that  might  be  don*  to  unborn  chil- 
dren m  rural  Vietnam,  In  the  midst  of  the 
malnutrition,  the  disease,  the  trauma,  the 
povertv.  and  the  general  shambles  of  war? 
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It  will  rise,  that  is,  unless  we  do  some- 
thing more  about  it.  At  this  moment  a 
conference  committee  is  trying  to  reach 
agreement  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  legislation  that  would 
vasUy  increase  the  costs  of  such  spills  to 
the  offending  spiller. 

But  while  we  deliberate,  oil  continues  to 
despoil  our  environment.  Four  miles  of 
Buzzards  Bay  shoreline  in  my  district 
are  now  largely  lifeless  because  of  an 
oil  spill — and  may  remain  that  way  for 
several  years.  Now  it  is  Martha's  Vine- 
yard that  is  feeling  the  devastating 
effects  of  spilled  oil. 

So  I  wish  my  colleagues  on  the  con- 
ference committee  all  good  luck  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  a  speedy  agreement. 
Every  day  of  delay  means  another  part 
of  our  offshore  environment  Is  likely  to 
be  ruined,  and  we  have  lost  too  much 
already. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ELECTIONS 
AVERAGE  3-PERCENT  VOTER 
TURNOUT 


ANOTHER  OIL  SPILL 


FORWARD  TOGETHER 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1970 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  alerted  by  a  number  of  constituents 
to  the  fact  that  a  huge  mass  of  oil  had 
come  ashore  on  the  south  side  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  Island.  For  a  time  yes- 
terday afternoon,  my  home  seemed  like 
a  commimications  center,  as  I  put  into 
contact  the  various  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals concerned  with  this  latest  dis- 
aster. 

It  was.  to  say  the  least,  a  frustrating 
experience.  No  one  knows  where  the  oil 
had  come  from.  The  Coast  Guard  made 
an  aerial  search,  and  promised  to  do  so 
again  today.  But  the  oU  might  as  easUy 
have  come  from  a  tanker  sunk  during 
World  War  II  as  from  a  passing  ship. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  there,  and  befouling 
the  waters  and  kilUng  the  wildlife  over 
acres  of  ocean.  ^ 

This  is  becoming  an  all  too  familiar 
story.  In  1966  the  Coast  Guard  coimted 
371  major  oU  spUls  in  U.S.  waters,  last 
year  they  counted  714.  And  the  figure  is 
liable  to  rise  again,  as  the  use  of  tankers 
to  transport  oil  continues  to  rise. 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jimior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Billerica, 
Mass.,  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  its 
interest  in  and  commitment  to  national 
and  international  issues  of  importance 
to  this  coimtry.  Under  the  leadership  of 
its  chairman,  Ashton  E.  Welch,  and  co- 
chairmen  John  Maletta.  Jr..  Robert  W. 
Sanchez  and  Oswald  G.  Hayes,  the  Bil- 
lerica Jaycees  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  their  support  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  efforts  to  seek  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
for  those  soldiers  who  have  served  their 
country  in  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  will  go  to  the  President 
with  the  names  of  the  many  members  of 
the  Billerica  Jaycees  who  have  signed  it. 
In  addition,  it  has  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Billerica  posts  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  Billerica 
Jaycees  and  to  include  the  text  of  their 
resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

FOKWABO    TOCETHXa 

Whereas  the  BlUerica  Jaycees  are  young 
men  concerned  not  only  with  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  but  also  the  welfare  of  the 
state  and  the  nation,  we  hereby  resolve; 

To  strongly  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  his  efforts  to  bring  a  jxist 
and  lasting  peace  In  South  Vietnam; 

To  support  those  men  who  are  now  serv- 
ing In  South  Vietnam,  and  to  express  our 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  those  who  have 
served;  ^,  ^ 

To  support  the  efforts  of  our  negotiators 
to  assure  that  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
may  determine  their  own  deeitlny.  through 
free  elections. 

Ashton  E.  Welch, 

Chttirman. 
John  MAifrr.  Jr.. 
Robert    W.    Sanchez, 
Oswald  G.  Hates. 

Co-Chairman. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  deliberate 
campaign  of  dishonesty,  Inaugurated  by 
the  Irresponsible  left,  to  deceive  the 
American  people  into  a  fundamental 
change  in  our  Constitution. 

With  editorial  ballyhoo  from  the 
Washington  Post,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  proposes  a  nationwide  camptilgn 
to  procure  1,500,000  signatures  calling 
on  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  suffrage  to  the  residents 
of  Washington.  The  reference  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  colony  is  ap- 
propriate— a  colony  of  programed  votes 
available  for  the  pollution  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  voters  of  Wash- 
ington were  able  to  vote — for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  school  board.  As  this  is  a 
thoroughly  mixed  ci^— the  very  model 
of  school  desegregation — it  would  seem 
that  the  parents  would  be  interested  in 
electing  a  board  dedicated  to  quality 
education  for  their  children.  Parents 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Nation  cer- 
tainly are,  and  Washington  can  probably 
stand  some  Improvement,  with  more 
crime  than  education  taking  place  In 
the  public  schools. 

But  about  3  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  took  the  trouble  to  cast  ballots. 

After  the  sobbing  editorial  of  Febru- 
ary 7,  these  voters  again  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  elect — of  all  things — one  of 
the  highly  touted  citizens  boards  where 
the  police  are  immobilized  by  the  com- 
munity. Again,  they  responded  with 
about  3  percent  of  the  underprivi- 
leged electorate  taking  the  trouble  to 
vote.  Of  some  70,000  eligible  voters, 
about  2,300  participated. 

And  this  was  an  election  to  slice  a 
$1.4  million  pie  given  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

Amend  the  Constitution  the  way 
these  dedicated  ladles  suggest  and  1,151 
of  these  voters  can  seat  two  Members 
In  the  Senate  and  several  Members  here. 
While  the  idea  seems  to  do  a  littie  vio- 
lence to  the  "one-man,  one-vote"  slogan 
of  the  liberals,  it  would  obviously  lead  to 
a  packed  House. 

Perhaps  someone  should  suggest  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  that  their  lead- 
ership is  misleading  them.  Instead  of 
getting  their  members  all  excited  about 
the  poor  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  pressure  us  into  acting  on 
their  misinformation  rather  than  on  our 
information,  they  should  devote  their  at- 
tention to  the  97  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  in  the  city  who  do  not  care  enough 
to  go  to  the  polls. 

Or  perhaps  the  Senate  should  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  now  before  it  to 
Include  Washington — since  its  limitation 
to  the  South  is  on  the  phony  theory 
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that  where  less  that  50-percent  partici- 
pation in  an  election  occurs— especially 
when  the  result  does  not  suit  the  left- 
ists—there has  been  a  suppression  of 
voting  rights. 

Or  perhaps  the  Washington  promoters 
just  know  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for 
their  ladies  to  canvas  Washington — even 
in  the  daytime. 

I  include  the  editorial  In  my  remarks: 

DC. — Last  Colont 
The  American  people  are  going  to  get  a 
lesson  In  civics  this  spring  from  the  League 
of   Women  Voters.  The  lesson,   that   Wash- 
ingtonlans  may  vote  for  President  but  can- 
not  elect    any    members   of    the    House   or 
Senate,   and    that    they    may   vote   for    the 
local  school  board  but  not  for  the  city  coun- 
cil or  mayor,  will  be  broadcast  throughout 
the  land  this  April  by  the  National  League 
through  Its   1.300  local  leagues  In  virtually 
every   congressional   district   In   every   state. 
The   educaUonal   effort    which    Is    needed 
because  few  Americans  realize  that  the  Capi- 
tal enjoys  only  the  most  limited  kind  of  suf- 
frage Is  part  of  the  petition  drive  the  League 
Is    launching    during    Its    50th    anniversary 
year   labeled  the  Year  of  the  Voter  The  ob- 
jective Is  to  enroll  1.5  million  signatures  (10 
for  each  League  member)   to  convince  Con- 
gress   that    the    American    people,   once    In- 
formed, will  want  to  amend  the  ConstltuUon 
to  give  Washington  voting  representation  In 
both  houses  of  Congress— an  entitlement  of 
two   senators   and   two   House   members.   A 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  of  Congress 
is  required  as  well  as  raUllcatlon  by  three 
fourths   of    the   s»te   legislatures. 

For  the  League,  which  did  yeoman  service 
in  providing  state  legislative  ratlflcatlon  of 
the  23d  Amendment  giving  the  city  a  vote 
for  President,  that  requirement  Is  the  easy 
part.  The  hard  part  Is  to  convince  Congress 
to  move.  A  combination  of  lethargy  and 
covert  opposition  has  kept  such  measures 
off  the  floor  of  the  two  houses  In  the  past. 
But  not  being  among  those  who  underesti- 
mate the  power  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  we  can  confidently  predict  that  the 
petition  drive  wlU  get  the  congressional 
wheels  turning,  to  which  we  would  add  the 
hope  that  sufficient  momentum  will  be  es- 
tabUshed  to  get  the  amendment  resoluUon 
on  Its  way  to  the  states. 

Along  the  way.  and  this  gets  back  to  the 
importance  of  the  League's  lesson  in  civics. 
there  Is  a  good  chahce  that  new  Ufe  may 
oe  breathed  into  companion  measures  to  pro- 
vide home  rule  and.  on  an  Interim  basis 
pending  tlnal  ratification  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  national  representa- 
tion, the  half-loaf  proposal  for  a  nonvoting 
delegate  in  Congress.  These  measures  which 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  administration 
require  only  a  simple  act  of  Congress. 

The  League  Is  distributing  bumper  stick- 
ers which  simply  state  In  bold  letters.  "D.C. — 
Last  Colony."  That  wUl  continue  to  be  an 
appropriate  description  of  the  state  of  the 
District  until  Its  citizens  are  given  the  full 
voting  rights,  local  as  weU  as  national,  that 
are  their  birthright  as  Americans. 
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hometown  of  Altoona.  Pa.,  with  a  testi- 
monial banquet  attended  by  over  1.200  of 
his  friends,  neighbors,  and  admirers.  The 
citizens  of  Altoona  designated  February  3 
•  Mike  Reid  Day." 

This  outstanding  young  man  was 
named  to  virtually  every  AU-Amerlcan 
team,  including  the  Associated  Press. 
United  Press  International,  NEA.  New 
York  Daily  News.  Detroit  Football  News. 
Sporting  News,  Look  Magazine.  Time 
Magazine.  Kodak,  and  Walter  Camp. 

Among  his  other  awards  were  the  Max- 
well Trophy;  the  Outland  Trophy;  the 
Washington.  D.C.  Touchdown  Club  Line- 
man of  the  Year  Award;  the  Washington. 
DC,  Pigskin  Club  Lineman  of  the  Year 
Award  Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Con- 
ference Player  of  the  Year;  Most  Valu- 
able Lineman  in  the  1970  Orange  Bowl 
Game  and  first-round  draft  choice  of 
the  American  Professional  Football 
League's  Cincinnati  Bengals. 

Mike  Reid  is  an  outstanding  individual 
whose  talents  go  beyond  the  football  field. 
Mike  is  also  an  accomplished  concert 
pianist  who  has  been  acclaimed  for  his 
virtuosity  in  the  field  of  music.  He  is  also 
an  academic  student  of  the  highest 
standards  whose  future  would  be  bright 
even  without  football. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  applauding  Mike  Reid  for  these 
outstanding  achievements.  I  am  proud  to 
be  his  Congressman. 


February  9,  1970 


NATIONAL  POLKA  MONTH  A  BIO 
SUCCESS 


ALTOONA.  PA..  HONORS  ALL-AMERI- 
CAN MIKE  REID  ON  MIKE  REID 
DAY" 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or    PKNNSTl.TAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. February  3.  1970.  Penn  State  Ail- 
American  Mike  Reid  was  honored  in  his 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ed- 
win T  Maciak.  a  polka  music  critic  and 
Chicago  editor  for  the  Post  Eagle  news- 
paper published  in  New  Jersey,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  interesting  report  on  polka 
activities  around  the  country  and  the 
designaUon    of    January    as    "NaUonal 
Polka  Music   Month"  by   the  Interna- 
tional Polka  AssociaUon.  He  places  the 
origin  of  the  dance  into  historical  per- 
spective and  discusses  the  reasons  why  it 
has  again  become  so  popular  nationally. 
Polka  fans  will  find  Mr.  Maciaks  re- 
port both  timely  and  InteresUng.  and  I 
should  like  to  place  it  in  the  Record 
today. 
Mr.  Maciak's  report  follows: 

National  Polka  Month  a  Bio  Stjcctss 

Once  again  the  entire  month  of  January 
had  been  designated  as  "National  Polka 
Music  Month"  by  the  International  Polk  A«- 
soclatlon.  located  In  Chicago,  Illlnote;  the 
Wisconsin  Orchestra  Leaders  AssociaUon.  lo- 
cated in  Algoma.  Wisconsin:  and  the  United 
States  Polka  As«x:latlon.  located  In  Uncas- 
vllle.  Connecticut. 

It  was  a  tremendous  success. 

A  naUon  wide  promotional  campaign  had 
been  launched  to  create  a  greater  public 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  polka  music 
In  the  United  Statea  as  well  as  In  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Radio  announcers  participated 
In  this  campaign  by  Informing  their  audi- 
ences of  this  special  month  of  celebration. 
Band  leaders  and  various  business  establish- 
ments associated  with  polka  music  assisted 


by    displaying    appropriate    posters,    signs, 
lapel  pins  and  bumper  stickers. 

This  years  slogan  was  "January  Is  National 
Polka  Month— Do  Your  Thing,  Oo  Polka 
Dancing."  Various  dances,  motorcades,  fes- 
tivals and  other  special  programs  were 
planned  to  attract  that  segment  of  the  public 
that  Is  not  familiar  with  the  happy  and 
lively  tempo  of  polka  music.  The  general 
polka  public  was  urged  to  demonstrate  their 
support  of  polka  music  by  their  patronage 
and  partlclpaUon  In  polka  events — not  only 
during  the  month  of  January  but  the  year 
round. 

Perhaps  "polka-manla"  Is  a  good  name 
for  the  "new"  dance  craze  that  Is  sweeping 
the  Nation  today.  However,  It  Isn't  new  I 
This  may  surprise  most  of  my  colleagues  to 
find  that  many  variations  that  the  good  polka 
dancers  use  today  actually  found  their  be- 
ginning over  100  years  ago. 

The  polka  Is  a  19th  century  dance  in  2/4 
time.  The  origin  Is  claimed  by  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia;  but  the  Polish  "pollta"  was 
more  likely  the  foundation  of  17th  century 
Scandinavian  dances  of  that  name. 

A  country  dance  popular  In  Czech  villages 
m  1830  was  In  polka  rhythm  and  utilized 
steps  that  are  fundamental  to  the  later 
dance.  This  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the 
dance  which  first  caught  popular  attention 
In  Prague  In  1835,  and  later  to  Paris  In  1840. 
By  1843-44  It  was  the  popular  dance  craze  of 
all  Europe  and  America,  called  "polka- 
manla"! 

The  polka  was  a  sprightly  dance  for 
couples  proceeding  around  the  room — facing 
each  other,  the  mans  right  arm  around  the 
partner's  waist,  the  left  hand  taking  her 
right.  The  main  feature  was  a  hopping  step 
and  "heel  and  toe."  In  one  figure,  the  man 
leading  his  partner  danced  backwards 
around  the  room,  repeated  with  the  lady 
dancing  backwards.  Composers  of  classical 
music  such  as  Smetana  and  Weinberger  In- 
cluded polkas  in  "The  Bartered  Bride"  and 
"Schwande,  The  Bagpiper."  Of  course,  one 
cannot  overlook  Johann  Strauss. 

There  are  various  notes  from  "World  His- 
tory of  the  Dance"  by  Curt  Sachs  and  from 
"Dictionary  of  the  Dance"  by  W.  G.  Rafle. 
Here  is  an  Interesting  quoUtlon  by  Perrot 
and  Robert  In  1845  that  I  thought  you  might 
enjoy:  "To  dance  the  polka,  men  and  women 
must  have  hearu  that  beat  high  and  strong: 
tell  me  how  you  do  the  polka  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  you  love." 

My  own  opinion  of  this  dance  Is  that  it 
certainly  Isn't  anything  new.  Strange  how 
a  dance  older  than  100  years  would  suddenly 
be  so  popular  again. 

Other  original  dances  of  the  time  (1800"8) 
are  also  related  to  the  polka.  Among  these 
are  the  "gallop"  and  "rutscher"  (sUdlng 
dance)  which  are  quick  polkas  wherein  the 
couples  gallop  through  the  hall  to  a  rapid 
2/4  time  with  the  step  pattern  of  the  polka. 
In  conuaat.  the  Bavarian  polka  supposedly 
Is  a  slow  polka  in  2/4  time. 

There  are.  to  my  knowledge,  five  polka 
styles,  which  are  described  as  follows: 

German  "Oompah"  style  is  slow,  sometimes 
called  a  "suped  up"  walU,  uses  six-  to  10- 
plece  band  with  tuba,  bass,  and  accordion  or 
concertina. 

East  Coast  style  is  fastest  polka  beat  and 
played  by  a  big  band,  featuring  trumpets 
and  clarinets. 

Slovenian  style,  often  referred  to  as  the 
Cleveland  style,  and  best  known  to  Milwau- 
kee polka  fans,  has  a  slow  tempo  as  with 
the  German  polka. 

Chicago  Polish  style,  a  slow  but  snappy 
beat,  uses  a  five-  to  seven-pleoe  band  with 
trumpet,  clarinet,  and  bass. 

Bohemian  style  Is  similar  to  German  .  .  . 
only  with  a  faster  tempo. 

By  far.  the  year  of  1969  will  be  considered 
as  the  most  exciting  one  from  the  stand- 
point of  advancement,  organization,  leader- 
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ship  and  administrative  capability  of  polka 
music  leaders  throughout  the  Nation  and 
elsewhere.  I  am  including  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  chronological  monthly  list 
of  the  salient  activities  of  diversified  polka 
music  organizations  so  that  we  can  all  have 
a  better  understanding  of  how  efficiently 
polka  music  serves  the  cultural  music  world 
In  a  cosmoix>lltan  fashion  and  on  an  inter- 
national level. 

Polka  music  deserves  high  praise,  mainly 
because  It  Is  a  happy  music  and  played  by 
decent-thinking,  clean-cut  citizens — but 
above  all  polka  music  Is  a  great  morale 
l30oster  to  the  average  every-day  working 
American,  who  has  the  desire  and  drive  to 
keep  this  country  strong  spiritually,  econom- 
ically and  musically. 

The  chronological  monthly  list  of  the  sa- 
lient activities  for  1969,  polka  muslcwlse, 
follows : 

ACTIVITIES  IN    1969   WHICH    ADDED  TO  THE  SUC- 
CESS   OF    POLKA    MONTH    IN    AMERICA 

January:  First  Annual  Polka  Music  Hall 
of  Fame  Inaugural  Dance  held  at  Polonla 
Ballroom  In  Chicago,  Illinois,  sponsored  by 
International  Polka  Association  &  Wisconsin 
Orchestra  Leaders  Assoc.,  four  International 
bands  performed:  Edwin  Maciak,  polka  music 
critic  on  staff  of  "Post  Eagle"  newspaper  at- 
tends Chicago  Press  Club  President's  Dinner 
and  presents  "Chlcagoan  of  the  Year,"  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Meegan  with  a  "Chicago  Polka" 
recording  at  Pick-Congress  Hotel  In  Chicago. 

February :  Massachusetts  bandleader 
"Happy  Louie'"  Dusseault  and  his  vocalist 
wife  "Julcla '  present  Senator  Edvirard  Ken- 
nedy with  their  latest  album  which  contains 
a  song  dedicated  to  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy:  Mr.  Dick  Pillar.  President  of  U.S. 
Polka  Association,  from  Connecticut  and  Ed- 
win T.  Maciak,  polka  music  critic  with  the 
"Post  Eagle"  paper  in  Chicago,  travelled  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee  for  conferences  with 
the  "Country  Music  Association"  and  Grand 
Ole  Opry  leaders. 

March:  "U'l  Richard"  Towalskl,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  promoted  to  "Polka  General"  m 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  .  .  .  This  was  a  patri- 
otic program  which  took  place  on  the  eve  of 
General  Dwlght  "Ike"  Eisenhower's  funer- 
al— Soldier  Boy  "Lil  Richard"  is  a  band 
leader,  vocalist.  Dee  Jay  and  recording  artist. 

April-  Mr.  Myron  Floren,  nationally 
known  TV  star,  accordionist  and  assistant 
conductor  of  the  famous  Lawrence  Welk 
Show,  became  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Polka 
Association  .  .  .  through  the  efforts  of  USPA 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Marian  Wroble-Cox. 

Congressman  Roman  C.  Puclnskl  was  pre- 
sented with  plaque  designating  him  as 
"Honorary  Member"  of  "Ll'l  Richard  Polka 
Fan  Club"  .  .  .  award  was  made  for  the  Con- 
gressman's interest  in  polka  music  and 
dancing. 

May:  "Lil  Polka"  Richie  Drongoskl  (age 
11 ) ,  Clifton,  New  Jersey's  contribution  to  the 
polka  music  field,  donated  his  earnings  to 
Congressman  Henry  Helstoekl  (candidate  for 
governor)  at  testimonial  held  for  the  Con- 
gresman  .  .  .  "Ll'l  Richie"  entertained  the 
guests  with  his  accordlan  and  singing  both 
American  and  Polish  numbers — this  boy  is 
also  studying  drums  and  concertina. 

June:  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Seventy-Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  commend  the  International  Polka 
Association,  for  its  promotion  of  public  in- 
terest in  polka  music,  by  Issuing  House  Reso- 
lution No.  149 — offered  by  local  legislators; 
1969  Pulaski  Polka  Festival  took  place  at 
Memorial  Park  In  Pukaski,  Wisconsin  .  .  . 
More  than  30  bands  made  appearances  dur- 
ing the  four-day  events — sponsored  by  Wis- 
consin Orchestra  Leaders  Association  ^  the 
Sldeman's  Association  of  the  Wola  .  .  .  30,- 
000  persons  enjoyed  parade,  fireworks,  carni- 
val. Kids  Day,  Queen  Contest  &   Music. 

July:  Eddie  Blazonczyk  presented  annual 
"Bel-Alre  Polka  Days"  at  Polonla  Grove  In 
Chicago,  Illinois,  featuring  eight  polka  or- 
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chestras — two-day  aflalrs;  U.S.  Polka  Asso- 
ciation Convention  combined  with  the  Dick 
Pillar  Enterprises  Festival  held  at  Ocean 
Beach  Park  in  New  London,  Coimecticut. 
Thirty  bands  performed  in  eight  days  of 
dancing. 

Janek  Lewandowskl  Productions  presented 
a  stage  show  starring  Helen  "Zosia"  Dudek 
and  "Wesoly  Stas"  Lyskawa  from  Chicago,  as 
well  as  the  Jadczak  Dancers  from  Flint, 
Michigan — featuring  the  Harmoneers  Or- 
chestra from  Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania;  Ches- 
ter Grabowskl,  EdItor-ln-Chlef  of  "Post- 
Eagle"  paper  was  presented  with  the  General 
Castmer  Puhvskl  trophy  In  recognition  of  out- 
standing Journalistic  services  to  the  polka 
music  world  in  U.S.A.  .  .  .  Polka  news  media 
made  this  presentation  headed  by  Edwin 
Maciak,  polka  music  critic  from  Chicago. 
Other  publications  that  parttclated  are  as 
follows:  "Polka  News"  in  Connecticut,  Edi- 
tor Stans  Saleskl;  "Polish-American  World", 
editor  Eddie  "D"  Dmuchowskl,  of  New  York 
"Polka  Digest"  in  Connecticut,  editor  John 
Demerski;  "Music  &  Dance  News"  of  Wiscon- 
sin, represented  by  G.  Lucky  Ladewskl.  Oth- 
er prominent  polka  writers  are  Janek  Lewan- 
dowskl, Veronica  Kearns  &  Edwasd  Wilczyn- 
skl. 

August:  International  Polka  Association 
Convention  in  Chicago,  held  at  Polonla 
Grove,  with  13  polka  bands  appearing  during 
a  three-day  weekend;  prexy  of  the  "IPA"  Is 
Leon  Kozlcki  of  Chicago.  Polka  music  hall 
of  fame  banquet-Installation  and  polka 
music  awards  presentations  took  place  at 
Personality  Lodge;  Ll'l  Lally  Jagiello  and 
Frank  Yankovic  were  enshrined  (Inaugural) 
Into  the  polka  music  hall  of  fame;  while 
Marion  Lush  of  Chicago  won  the  "best 
male  vocalist"  award;  and  Teresa  Zapolska 
of  New  York  won  the  "best  female  vocalist" 
award;  the  "best  polka  album"  award  went 
to  Happy  Louie  of  Massachusetts;  the  "best 
single  record"  award  went  to  Marion  Lush 
of  Chicago;  and  taking  the  honors  for  the 
"best  Instriunental  group"  were  the  "Ampol- 
Alres"  orchestra  of  Chicago;  "Ll'l  Polka" 
Richie  Drongoskl,  an  11-year  old  polka  art- 
ist from  the  eastern  seaboard,  captivated 
the  hearts  of  polka  fans  with  his  musician- 
ship all  over  the  city;  Bill  Shlbllskl's  polks 
spectacular  in  Long  Island,  New  York  drew 
8  polka  bands  for  3  days. 

September:  By  far,  the  biggest  festival 
was  one  held  at  Columbus,  Nebraska,  featur- 
ing 43  polka  bands  for  three  days;  "Big  Joe" 
Sledlik  was  the  promoter  of  this  third  an- 
nual "Polka  Days";  "LIT  Richard"  Polks 
Fan  Club  In  Chicago  bestows  honorary  mem- 
bership upon  Miss  Christine  Grabowskl,  sec- 
retary at  the  "Post  Eagle"  newspaper  office 
in  Clifton,  N.J.;  part  two  of  the  "Penn-Ohlo" 
polka  festival  was  a  one-day  affair,  featuring 
4  polka  bands  at  Idora  Park  In  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

October:  Thirty-third  annual  Pulaski  Day 
parade  on  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue  was 
fronted  by  many  polka  music  bands  from  the 
East;  Carol  &  Stan  Pelc  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York  (a  sister-brother  team)  danced  their 
way  to  the  "1989  polka  championship"  at 
the  Harvest  Moon  Ball  held  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  In  N.Y.C.,  before  a  crowd  of 
19,269  (largest  ever)  .  .  .  the  great  Ted  Mak- 
symowlcz  polka  band  performed. 

November:  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chi- 
cago Issued  official  proclamation  designating 
Sunday.  November  9,  1969,  as  Richard  To- 
walskl Day  .  .  .  festivities  on  this  "Ll'l  Rich- 
ard" day  took  place  at  Polonla  Ballroom  In 
Chicago,  with  five  big  polka  bands  perform- 
ing, Ll'l  Richard  also  received  the  "Silver 
Eagle"  award  from  the  "Post  Eagle" — the 
Nation's  No.  1  polka  newspaper  ...  as  well 
as  many  other  honors;  Mlchlana  (Michigan- 
Indiana)  polka  power  club  establishes  a 
"scholarship  fund" — polka  partners,  George 
and  Lucky  Ladewskl  are  originators  of  this 
Idea  m  the  polka  music  field;  a  new  publica- 
tion from  Columbus,  Nebraska,  being  clrcu- 
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lated  nationally — name  of  this  newspaper 
U  "Polka  World,"  edited  by  "Big  Joe"  Sled- 
Ilk;  new  radio  program  In  Chicago,  called  the 
"Polka  Bunny  Show,"  commenced  broad- 
casting over  station  WEAW-FM,  hostess  VI 
Johantgen. 

December:  Mr.  Zendn  Kwlatkowskl  has  In- 
augurated a  new  television  show  in  Chi- 
cago, which  Is  called  "Polka  Party,"  emanat- 
ing from  WCIU-TV  (channel  26)  ...  this 
one-hour  show  features  a  different  polka 
band  every  week  as  well  as  other  features — 
alternating  MC's  are  radio  announcers  Chet 
Gullnskl  and  "Uncl6  Henry"  Cukierka;  Con- 
gressman Roman  Puclnskl  was  a  special  guest 
during  the  Inaugiiral  program  in  company 
of  bis  assistant.  Miss  Pat  Kuta.  a  polks 
dancing  enthusiast. 

New  Year's  Eve:  Frankie  Gee  (Grybosh) 
polka  music  bandleader  from  Ludlow.  Massa- 
chvisetts,  was  killed  during  a  hit-and-run 
accident  while  driving  home  from  a  New 
Year's  Eve  engagement  .  .  .  therefore,  in  his 
memory,  a  "Franltle  Gee  memorial  fund"  was 
established,  which  Indicates  the  close  fra- 
ternal bond  of  polka  music  people. 

Good  news  for  Polka  music  fans  was  re- 
ceived that  Mr.  Woznlak  bought  radio  sta- 
tion WJSW  In  Minnesota  and  has  changed 
their  fcMrmat  to  a  full  time  Polka  Radio  Sta- 
tion, making  this  a  first  in  the  Polka 
Industry. 

The  biggest  asset  In  the  Polka  music  field 
is  m  the  legion  of  loyal  followers,  fans,  boost- 
ers and  supporters.  Many  of  these  fans  be- 
come leaders  within  a  Polka  community  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  existence  of  such  clubs  as 
the  "Western  Pennsylvania  Polka  Power 
Club."  headed  by  George  Baloclk;  the  "New 
York-New  Jersey  Polka  Power  Club."  led  by 
Connie  Verostek;  the  "Detroit  Polka  Boosters 
Club  of  America,"  with  "Polka  Joe"  Marcis- 
suk  as  president;  the  "Michiana  (Michigan- 
Indiana)  Polka  Power  Club,"  whose  leaders 
are  a  husband-wife  team,  George  and  Lucky 
Ladewskl;  then  there  Is  the  "U'L  Richard 
Polka  Fan  Club,"  In  Chicago,  which  supports 
one  particular  orchestra  morally  and  organi- 
zationally. ...  Its  leaders  are  also  a  bus- 
band-wife  combination,  Ted  and  Laurie  Frys. 
Membership  in  most  of  these  clubs  runs  Into 
the  several  hundreds. 

What  greater  "peace  power"  can  there  be 
than  "Polka  power."  Polka  music  people  are 
a  happy  people,  and  a  happy  people  make  for 
a  healthy  and  strong  country  spiritually! 


THE  PRISONER  OP  WAR  ISSUE 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF   WASHDrCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1970 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conduct 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  refusing  to 
apply  the  principles  of  humane  treat- 
ment to  American  prisoners  of  war  is 
outrageous.  Despite  long  and  extensive 
eCforts  by  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  have  re- 
mained adamant  in  their  refusal  to  treat 
the  prisoner^  of  war  held  by  them  in 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

Last  December  15  the  U5.  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  of  405  yeas  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 454,  calling  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

According  to  our  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  North  Vietnam  has  violated  even 
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the  most  fundamental  standards  of  hu- 
man decency.  Some  of  our  men  have 
been  in  Communist  prison  camps  for 
more  than  5  years.  Over  200  have  been 
there  longer  than  3' 2  years.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  that  the  passage  of 
so  many  months  of  capUvity  could  have 
long-term  adverse  eflecte  on  the  well- 
being  of  these  men. 

Our  Government  has  repeatedly  ap- 
pealed to  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF 
to  respect  the  requirements  of  "^e  Ge- 
neva convention,  which,  m  fact.  NorOi 
Vietnam  has  signed.  But  these  appeals 
have  been  brutally  rebuffed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Last  week,  the  United  SUtes.  throu«h 
a  statement  delivered  by  Ambassador 
Philip  C.  Habib  at  the  Pans  meetmgs 
on  Vietnam,  again  appealed  for  hu- 
manitarian  treatment  of  our  prisoners 

°^  World  opinion  must  be  marshaled  now 
agriSt  such  inhumanity.  I  therefore  m- 
dude  Ambassador  Habib's  opening  sUt*- 
ment  of  February  5  and  his  supplemen- 
S^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

PHILIP  C    Ha»ib  at  thx  53d  Plenaet  sis 

SION  OF  THX  NEW  PA.1S  VUXTINCS  ON   VIET- 
NAM   Febrcaet   5.    1970 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  your  consistent  re- 
fuii   "abide  by  the  1949  G*°«^«  f "^''^^ 
t^on  the  ireatment  of  pr»»o"««  ^'  *"  "^ 
,...«,,rf  bv  American  rnd  world  public  opln- 
on^th'dtS    There  is  a  long  tradition 
'amorg  civilized  nations  of  tr-tlng^ptu^ 
nersonnel  humanely  in  wartime.  Thla  pnn 
cTp^ha^  been  codified  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventlon  of  1949  to  which  there  are  over  120 
sSitortes.  including  North  V\et-NMn.  South 
Vlet-Nam  and  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  prisoners  of  war  question 
is  urgent  because  of  the  deep  humanitarian 
«>nc7rn  which  is  aroused  by  youi-  uncon- 
^lonable  failure  to  insure  that  prisoners  of 
wi^^and  the  families  of  men  who  are  held 
prisoner  or  who  are  missing  in  action-are 
treated  fairly  and  humAnely. 

The  1949  Geneva  Convention  seU  forth 
clearly  the  requirements  of  humanltaJrtan 
treatment  First,  all  prisoners  of  war  must 
be  immediately  Identified  so  that  their  fam- 
lUes  and  their  governments  will  know  who 
is  alive  and  who  U  not.  Second,  prisoners  of 
war  must  be  permitted  to  correspond  freely 
with  their  famlUes.  Third,  impartial  ob- 
servers must  be  allowed  to  visit  prisoners  of 
war  regularly  to  verify  whether  their  ueat- 
ment  Is  fair.  P^jurth,  seriously  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  must  be  repatriated  as 
quickly  as  poaslble.  These  are  nUnlmum 
standards  that  are  recognized  and  appUed  by 
all  civilized  nations. 

On  our  side  prisoners  of  war  are  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  provlaJon*  of  the  1949 
Geneva  ConvenUon  The  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  has  access  to  prison- 
ers of  war  captured  by  our  side  and  to  the 
prisoner  of  war  camps  In  which  they  are  held. 
Every  one  of  these  prisoner  of  war  camps  Is 
publicly  identified  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  transmits  lists  of  pris- 
oners of  wmr  It  holds  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  It  permits  a  free 
flow  of  mall  to  and  from  prisoners  of  war.  It 
has  over  and  over  again,  sought  your  sides 
cooperation  In  the  repatriation  of  •erlously 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war 

Tour  side  still  refuses  to  Identify  most  of 
the  prisoners  of  »-«r  you  hold  In  North  Vlet- 
Nam  You  have  Identified  none  of  the  pris- 
oners you  hold  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  w  banded  you  a  list  of  over 
1400  missing  or  captured  Americans.  The 
famlUea  of  tbcM  men  are  waiting  to  know 
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whether  you  will  provide  information  about 
their  status  In  an  official  and  regular  man- 
ner The  piecemeal  and  indirect  provision  of 
InformaUon  through  unofficial  channels 
does  not  fulfill  your  obligations  under  the 
Geneva  Convention 

Only  about  170  families  have  ever  received 
a  letter  from  a  man  who  is  missing  or  cap- 
tured in  Vlet-Nam  Many  of  these  families 
have  only  recently  received  their  first  letter. 
In  some  cases,  those  men  have  been  held 
since  1966— that  Is.  over  four  years  with  no 
word  to  their  families. 

There  have  been  recent  unofficial  reports 
that  American  prisoners  held  in  North  Vlet- 
Nam  could  send  and  receive  letters  and  could 
receive  packages  on  a  regular  schedule  Fami- 
lies are  acting  upon  that  Information  and 
will  be  waiting  to  see  whether  such  packages 
and  letters  are  actually  received. 

At  the  same  time.  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  In  South  Vlet-Nam  are  also  entitled 
to  regular  mall  privileges  These  prisoners 
have  never  been  permitted  to  write  letters  to 
their  families.  The  families  of  these  men  also 
should  be  able  to  send  packages  and  letters  to 
them  and  to  hear  from  their  men. 

It  U  essenUal  and  urgent  that  Impartial 
obeervers  be  permitted  to  vtalt  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  your  side  both  In  North  and 
South  Vlet-Nam  In  order  to  jjerlfy  whether 
those  prisoners  are  being  treated  humanely 
as  you  claim  We  have  new.  shocking  evidence 
that  prisoners  of  war  whom  you  hold  are 
subject  to  inhumane  treatment.  Only  re- 
cently It  was  discovered  that  your  forces  In 
South  Vlet-Nam  had  executed  two  American 
prisoners  captured  in  1968  after  having  put 
them  on  pubyc  display  in  several  villages. 
This  is  a  grave  breach  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  and  Is  unacceptable  when  meas- 
ured against  any  standard  of  civilized  be- 
havior. , 
The  represenUtlve  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  has  recalled  hU 
governments  efforts  to  obtain  your  sides 
agreement  to  the  release  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  of  war  who  wish  to  go  to  North 
Vlet-Nam.  We  beUeve  dUcusslons  with  your 
side  should  begin,  without  delay,  on  arrange- 
ments for  the  immediate  release  of  all  seri- 
ously sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war  as 
well«as  for  the  early  release  of  all  other 
prisoners  of  war  held  on  both  sides. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  question  of 
prisoners  of  war  U  not  only  a  burning  hu- 
manitarian quesUon.  but  also  a  quesUon  of 
your  solemn  legal  obligation.  lu  solution 
must  not  await  an  overall  settlement  of  the 
political  and  military  Issues  Involved  here. 
World  opinion  demands  no  less. 

We  desire  to  engage  In  meaningful  dis- 
cussions of  all  prisoners  of  war  quesUons 
with  your  side  now.  We  await  your  serious 
response. 
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We  have  sought  from  the  beginning  of 
these  meetings  to  discuss  in  meaningful 
ways  all  the  basic  Issues  Involved.  The  pris- 
oner of  war  question  U  a  basic  Issue  In  these 
Paris  meetings  It  is  not  a  propaganda  mat- 
ter. It  Is  a  serious  humanitarian  question 
as  well  as  a  question  of  your  legal  obliga- 
tions. It  U  not  a  question  to  be  avoided  as 
you  have  sought  to  avoid  It  today  by  wild 
charges  and  evasions  of  the  basic  consider- 
ations and  obligations  involved 

There  are  essentially  three  aspects  In  the 
prisoner  of  war  question.  First,  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  while  they  are  de- 
tained: second,  the  release  of  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  of  war;  third,  the  re- 
lease of  all  other  prisoners  of  war.  None  of 
t>e8«  questions  needs  await  a  resolution  of 
the  conflict. 

Tour  side  claims  to  treat  prisoners  of  war 
humanely.  Now  what  does  "humane  treat- 


ment" mean?  Both  in  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  apart  from  It.  the  world  com- 
munity has  demanded  that  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  IdenURcatlon  of  and  accounting  for 
all  prisoners: 

2.  That  all  prisoners  be  permitted  to  com- 
municate with  their  families  on  a  regular 
basis: 

3.  That  seriously  sick  and  wounded  prison- 
ers be  promptly  repatriated;  and 

4.  That  Impartial  observers  be  permitted 
to  verify  that  prisoners  of  war  are  being 
treated  humanely. 

Your  side  has  not  lived  up  to  these  stand- 
ards of  humane  treatment  Your  side  has  not 
even  been  willing  to  discuss  the  application 
of  these  standards  of  humane  treatment.  Let 
us  take  Just  one  of  these  standards  of  hu- 
mane tre.\tment  Let  us  take  Just  one  of 
these  standards  at  this  time.  That  Is  the 
IdenUflcatlon  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  made  available  lists  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war  In  our  hands  Your  side  refuses 
to  give  the  names  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
you  hold.  The  question  is:  are  you  prepared 
to  do  as  we  have  done  and  provide  the  names 
of  all  prisoners  of  war  that  you  held,  with- 
out delay? 

u 

You  claim  that  you  treat  American  pris- 
oners of  war  humanely.  What  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  Is  to  clarify  what  you  mean  by 
humane  treatment  and  to  relate  It  to  nor- 
mal International  standards. 

At  this  time  you  appear  unwilling  to  dis- 
cuss in  any  meaningful  way  your  responsi- 
bility to  supply  the  names  of  prisoners  and 
thus  fulfill  your  obllgaUon  In  this  regard. 
I  win  return  to  that  question  again.  Mean- 
while, let  me  take  another  standard  for  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  namely 
their  right  to  communicate  regularly  with 
their  families. 

The  Geneva  Convention  provides  that  each 
prisoner  shall  be  permitted  to  send  at  least 
two  letters  and  four  cards  per  month  as  a 
standard  of  humane  treatment.  Yet.  In  over 
five  years  you  have  allowed  only  170  out  of 
all  the  prisoners  you  hold  to  write  even  one 
letter  to  their  families.  Even  this  limited 
number  of  prisoners  has  only  been  permitted 
to  send  an  average  of  two  letters  a  year — far 
less  than  the  accepted  standard.  No  Ameri- 
can prisoner  of  war  held  by  your  side  In 
South  Vlet-Nam  has  ever  been  permitted  to 
write  a  letter.  The  quesUon  is  the  following; 
are  you  willing  to  do  as  we  have  been  doing 
and  let  regular  communications  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  families  take  place? 
in 
To  make  progress  at  these  meetings,  the 
relevant  issues  need  to  be  raised  and  dis- 
cussed. To  avoid  issues  Is  to  block  progress. 
Now.  as  at  this  time  you  appear  unwilling 
to  discuss  the  question  of  regular  communi- 
cations between  prisoners  and  their  families. 
I  will  rettim  to  that  another  time.  Mean- 
while, let  me  take  up  another  standard  of 
humane  treatment. 

Seriously  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
should  be  promptly  repatriated.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  do  what  we  are  willing  and  have  of- 
fered to  do?  That  is.  arrange  immediate  re- 
patriation of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners? 

V^lle  you  consider  that  issvie,  let  me  take 
up  another  standard  of  humane  treatment. 
Impartial  observers  should  be  j>ermltted  to 
have  access  to  prisoners  of  war  and  prisoner 
of  war  camps  In  order  to  verify  whether  pris- 
oners are  being  treated  humanely.  The  ques- 
tion is,  are  you  willing  as  we  are  doUig  to 
allow  Imported  observation  cf  your  prisoners 
of  war  camps? 

IT 

Serious  indignation  arises  when  Issues  are 
avoided  rather  than  discussed.  Serious  In- 
dignation arises  when  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  families  are  not  accorded  the  treat- 
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ment  caUed  for  by  all  accepted  International 
standards.  The  question  of  prisoners  of  war 
Is  an  issue  at  these  meetings.  We  have  every 
right  to  seek  for  our  prisoners  of  war  the 
treatment  which  is  theirs  by  right,  by  rea- 
son, and  by  international  practice.  Today 
you  have  avoided  meaningful  discussion  of 
the  Issue  of  prisoners  of  war,  an  Issue  on 
which  there  Is  no  logical  or  reasonable  rea- 
son for  us  not  to  make  some  progress.  We 
will  return  to  this  Issue,  because  It  Is  not  an 
Issue  which  can  be  left  alone. 


TIME  MAGAZINE  REPORTS  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
February  9  issue  of  Time  magazine  con- 
tains a  lengthy  and  perceptive  report  on 
the  American  Indian,  who.  after  more 
than  a  century  of  patience  and  passivity, 
is  seeking  a  means  of  redressing  his 
grievances. 

As  one  who  favors  a  policy  of  self- 
determination  for  our  Indian  citizens,  I 
strongly   recommend   to  my   colleagues 
the  following  Time  analysis: 
The   Anobt    Amxkican    Indian:    Stabtino 
Down  ' 

Most  Americans  know  the  first  Americans 
only   by   cllch*.  There  Is  the   19th  century 
Image,  caught  In  bronze  and  In  lithography, 
of  the  defeated  warrior,  head  dropping  for- 
ward so  that  his  feathers  nearly  mingle  with' 
his  pony's  mane.  The  bow  of  his  shoulders 
and  the  slump  of  his  body  evoke  his  loss  of 
pride,  of  green  and  fertile  lands,  of  earth's 
most  favored  continent.  Then  there  is  the 
recent  Image,  often  seen  through  alr-condl- 
tloned  automobile  windows.  Grinning  shyly, 
the  fat  squaw  hawks  her  woven  baskets  along 
the   reservation   highway,   the   dusty    land- 
scape littered  with  rusting  cars,  crumbling 
wickiups  and  bony  cattle.  In  the  bleak  vil- 
lages, the  only  signs  of  cheer  are  romping, 
round-faced    children    and    the    Invariably 
dirty,  crowded  bar,   noisy   with   the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  drunkenness. 

Like  most  stereotypes,  these  caricatures 
possess  a  certain  core  of  validity.  They  also 
help  white  America  contain  and  numb  the 
reality  of  past  guilt  and  present  Injustice. 
Most  Important  of  all,  they  are  less  and  less 
significant.  After  more  than  a  century  of 
patience  and  passivity,  the  nation's  most  ne- 
glected and  Isolated  minority  Is  astir,  seeking 
the  means  and  the  muscle  for  protest  and 
redress.  Sometimes  highly  educated,  some- 
times speaking  with  an  artlculateness  forged 
of  desperation,  always  angry,  the  new  Ameri- 
can Indian  Is  fed  up  with  the  destitution 
and  publicly  sanctioned  abuse  of  bis  long- 
divided  people.  He  is  raising  his  voice  and 
he  intends  to  be  heard.  Listen: 

"The  next  Ume  whites  try  to  Illegally  clear 
our  land,  perhaps  we  should  get  out  and  shoot 
the  people  In  the  bulldoeers."  contends 
Michael  Benson,  a  19-year-old  Navajo  and 
a  freshman  at   Wesleyan  University. 

"It's  time  that  Indians  got  off  their  god- 
dam asses  and  stopped  letting  white  people 
lead  them  around  by  their  noses."  says  Leh- 
man Brlghtman.  a  South  Dakota  Sioux  now 
working  on  a  Ph.D.  at  Berkeley.  "Even  the 
name  Indian  la  dot  ours.  It  was  given  to  us 
by  some  dumb  honky  who  got  lost  and 
thought  he'd  landed  In  India." 

"We  weren't  meant  to  be  tourist  attrac- 
tions for  the  master  race."  scoffs  Gerald  Wilk- 
inson, 30,  a  Cherokee  who  holds  multiple 
degrees  after  attending  four  universities.  "We 
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don't  use  the  language  of  the  New  Left,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  we're  not  militant." 

"Some  day  you're  going  to  feel  like  Custer, 
baby,"  shouted  one  unidentified  Indian  at 
Donald  Dwyer,  a  former  MinneapoUs  police 
chief  recently  Invited  to  discuss  city  prob-V 
lems  with  a  group  of  Minneapolis  Indians. 

SYMBOLIC    paOTEST 

That  kind  of  rhetoric  Is  surprising,  com- 
ing from  people  long  accustomed  to  equat- 
ing sUence  with  dignity.  But  in  acts  as  well 
as  speech,  the  newly  aroused  Indian  Is  no 
longer  content  to  play  the  obsequious  Tonto 
to  the  white  man's  Lone  Ranger.  A  belliger- 
ent band  of  100  Indians  still  occupies  the 
abandoned  federal  prison  at  Alcatraz.  which 
the  Indians  propose  to  use  as  a  cultural  cen- 
ter and  are  wlUlng  to  buy— for  "$24  In  glass 
beads  and  red  cloth."  Says  one  of  the  In- 
vaders: "Alcatraz  Is  stlU  better  than  most 
reservations."  Angered  at  the  whites  who 
litter  their  beaches  with  beer  cans  and 
broken  bottles,  Indians  In  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington set  up  road  blocks  and  closed  50  mllea 
of  seashore.  A  group  of  60  Paasamaquoddy 
Indians  In  Maine  charged  motorlste  fees  to 
pass  tlirough  their  land  on  a  busy  highway 
last  July.  Pour  Indians  at  Dartmouth  College, 
which  was  founded  partly  "for  civilizing 
and  christianizing  Children  of  Pagans."  pro- 
tested the  Indian  dress  of  the  college  mascot, 
and  officials  banished  It  from  football  games. 
Going  beyond  such  symbolic  acts,  Indians 
In  Washington  have  deliberately  violated  fish- 
ing regulations  that  they  consider  a  breach 
of  their  rights,  and  have  gone  to  Jail  as  a 
result.  One  of  their  leaders,  Janet  McCloud. 
a  fiery  Tulallp.  contends  that  restrictions  on 
catching  salmon  have  reduced  the  Indian 
to  "savages  with  no  more  rights  than  a 
bear."  More  softly,  she  concedes :  "I  don't 
like  being  a  clown  or  a  militant,  but  some- 
times you  have  to  break  this  conspiracy  of 
silence."  Another  angry  woman.  Kahn  Tlneta 
Horn,  effectively  uses  a  trim  figure  In  a  tight 
buckskin  dress  to  gain  television  attention 
for  protest  demonstrations.  But  sex  Is  not 
her  only  weapon;  she  has  been  arrested  for 
carrying  a  knife  and  for  Interfering  with 
police. 

Harassment  by  police  Is  the  target  of  a 
sophisticated  Indian  uprising  }n  Minneap- 
olis, which  has  one  of  the  few  Indian  ghettos 
m  any  city.  There  Clyde  Bellecourt,  33,  a 
tough  Chippewa  who  has  spent  14  vears 
behind  bars,  has  organized  aji  "Indian  Pa- 
trol." Dressed  In  red  Jackets.  Its  members  use 
short-wave  radios  to  follow  police  activity, 
then  show  up  to  observe  the  cops  silently 
whenever  an  Indian  gets  Into  trouble.  After 
the  patrol  was  formed,  there  were  no  arrests 
of  Indians  for  22  straight  weekends.  Iron- 
ically, It  was  during  a  prison  term  for  bur- 
glary that  Bellecourt  decided  he  could  help 
other  Indians.  "I  read  a  lot  of  books,"  he 
says,  "and  I  started  finding  out  that  I  wasn't 
a  savage,  that  I  wasnt  dirty — and  that  1  was 
smart."  For  his  work,  he  is  paid  a  salary  by 
the  Urban  Coalition. 

The  new  Indian  activism  is  gradually  beat- 
ing its  way  into  the  nation's  consciousness — 
and  Into  Its  conscience.  In  ways  both  salutary 
and  shabby.  Indians  are  becoming  fashion- 
able. As  The  New  Yorker's  Calvin  Trillin  re- 
cently observed:  "It  Is  almost  possible  to 
hear  the  drums  in  the  East  Sixties." 

The  Indian  is  splcln?  his  protest  with  a 
(trim  kind  of  humor.  His  slogans  proclaim: 
Kemo  Sabe  Means  Honky,  Red  Power!,  and 
Custer  Had  It  Coming.  Mofe  stlngingly,  In- 
dian Polk  Singer  Buffy  Satnte-Marle.  a  Cree 
with  a  degree  In  education  and  Oriental 
philosophy,  confronts  white  audiences  with 
pointed  lyrics: 

When  a  war  between  nations  is  lost 
The  loser,  we  know,  pays  the  cost; 
But  even  when  Germany  fell  to  your  hands 
You  left  them  their  pride  and  you  left  them 
their  land. 
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The  national  abuse  of  the  Indian  reached 
Broadway  last  year  as  the  subject  of  serious 
drama.  Arthur  Kopit's  Indiaru  played  only 
twelve  weeks;  some  critics  considered  It 
noisy,  disorganized  theater;  some  audiences 
seemed  to  find  the  penitential  message  dis- 
comfiting. A  pro-Indian  movie.  Little  Big 
Man,  starring  Dustin  Hoffman,  has  been  ■ 
filmed  on  Montana's  Crow  reservation.  It  por-  ^ 
trays  George  Custer  as  a  villain  leading 
troops  bent  on  genocide.  Three  books  person-  ^ 
allzlng  Indian  alienation  have  won  critical 
acclaim.  A  novel.  House  Made  of  Dawn,  by 
N.  Scott  Momaday,  a  Kiowa  who  teaches 
English  at  Berkeley,  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  last 
year.  Custer  Died  for  Your  Sins,  by  Vine  De- 
lorla,  a  Standing  Rock  Slouz,  wryly  details 
the  Indians'  own  infighting  and  their  frus- 
trations in  dealing  with  white  society.  Our 
Brother's  Keeper:  The  Indian  in  White 
America  angrily  indicts  whites  for  keeping 
the  Indian  a  stranger  in  his  homeland — 
"America's  prisoner  of  war." 

On  the  fad  level,  a  budding  renaissance  of 
Indian  cultural  accouterments  has  Inspired 
pot-smoking  teen-agers  and  blgb-fashlon 
socialites  to  don  beaded  necklaces,  fringed 
Jackets,  Indian  belts,  bikinis  and  feathers. 
Most  Indians  scoff  at  the  affectation  and 
claim  that  much  of  the  clothing  la  foreign 
made. 

THE   handicap   of   DIGNITT 

Why  has  It  taken  the  Indian  so  long  to 
rouse  himself  to  turn  his  ire  toward  action? 
Many  a  white  bureaucrat,  ruling  a  reservation 
like  a  colonial  army  officer,  has  assumed  that 
Indian  acquiescence  stemmed  from  either 
respect  or  servility.  Rarely  has  It  been  either. 
The  Indian  nation  was  physically  shattered 
and  spiritually  demoralized  by  the  U.8. 
Cavalry,  which  systematically  destroyed  Its 
leaders  and  the  best  of  Its  manhood  in  the 
late  19th  century  campaigns  that  whites 
euphemistically  call  the  pacification  of  the 
West.  Long  before  the  white  man's  arrival. 
Indian  tribes  had,  of  course,  waged  llnUted 
war  upon  one  another  over  hunting  rights, 
and  raids  for  revenge  were  common. 

Yet  on  a  personal  level,  Indian  culture 
shuns  confrontation.  Even  the  meeting  of 
eyes  and  the  firm  handshake  were  long 
avoided.  Discussions  of  personal  problems  are 
gainful.  Indians  have  been  known  to  sit  In 
Government  offices  for  hours  before  deciding 
to  air  a  grievance,  however  Just.  "My  mother 
wont  even  get  rid  of  a  salesman,"  says  the 
Navajos'  Michael  Benson. 

Por  too  long,  Indian  dissent  also  has  been 
stifled  by  their  forced  dependency  upon 
whites  for  land  and  livelihood.  This  has  made 
many  of  them  regard  white  authority  as  an 
almost  magical  thing.  One  veteran  scholar  of 
Arizona's  Hopls,  E.  D.  Newcomer,  notes  that 
today's  young  Hopls  even  "feel  that  the  day 
of  the  whites  must  be  better  than  their  own 
gods,  because  the  whites  have  new  clothes  and 
shiny  cars." 

Handicapped  by  their  special  definition  of 
dignity  and  fractlonallzed  by  their  allegiances 
to  about  300  tribes,  the  652.000  Indians  In 
the  U.S.  have  never  developed  a  unity  that 
would  sustain  mas^ve  protest.'  "Remember. 
I'm  not  Indian.  I'm  Osage,"  declares  Charles 
Lohah.  an  Oklahoma  Judge  who  finds  political 
intrigue  both  within  and  among  tribes  fas- 
cinatingly complex.  "Often  we  have  to  strap 
our  shields  to  our  bactas,"  he  says.  But  Indians 
have  also  vtratched  the  nation  respond  to  the 
marches,  sit-ins  and  street  tactics  of  restive 
blacks.  Indians  feel  little  affinity  with  blacks, 
and  there  Is  friction  between  the  races  In 


«  At  the  time  of  Columbus,  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  what  Is  now  the  US.  was  probably 
between  1.000.000  and  3.000.000.  By  1860  that 
had  dropped  to  about  340.000.  and  by  1910  to 
an  all-time  low  of  220,000.  No  longer  vanish- 
ing, the  Indians  are  now  the  nation's  fastest- 
growing  minority. 
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some  Ieder»l  antlpoverty  progmns;  sUll. 
the  IndlwM  are  beglnnii»«  ^  «Jem»n<l  their 
share  of  the  action. 

That  demand  la  not  only  Just  but  long  over- 
due Kord  Foundation  President  McOeorge 
Bundy  inslsta  ttally  that  "the  American 
Indians  are  by  any  measure  save  cultural 
heritage  the  country  s  most  disadvantaged 
minority-  After  studying  US.  ill-treatment 
of  the  Indian  26  years  ago.  Swedish  Sociolo- 
gist Ounnar  Myrdal  described  It  as  "a  mo- 
rality play  of  profound  importance'  to 
American  history  He  said  that  It  •challenges 
the  most  precious  assumptions  about  what 
this  country  stands  for— cultural  pluralism, 
freedom  of  conscience  and  action,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  The  moraUty  play  1» 
still  a  bad  show  today. 

The  Indicators  of  Indian  suffering  are  ap- 
palling. Their  We  expectancy  la  44  yeaw. 
compared  with  71  for  white  Americana.  The 
average  Income  for  each  Indian  family  liv- 
ing on  a  reservation— and  more  than  half 
dc^ls  only  $1,500.  The  average  years  of 
schooling  U  5.5.  weU  behind  that  of  both  the 
black  and  the  Mexican  American.  Some  of- 
ficials rate  90  r  of  reservation  housing  aa 
substandard.  Unemployment  ranges  from  a 
low  of  20%  on  the  more  affluent  reaervatlons 
to  80'r  on  the  poorest.  The  birth  rate  of 
Indians  Is  2',  times  that  of  whites— and  a 
majority  of  Indians  are  under  20  years  old. 
The  average  family  has  to  carry  water  for  Its 
dally  needs  of  least  a  mile.  It  Is  usually  done 
afoot.  . 

Indians,  of  course,  are  not  statlsUcs.  and 
TiMK  Correspondent  James  WUlwerth  dis- 
covered that  individual  reality  for  Indians 
often  consists  of  human  deprivation  In  a  set- 
Ung  of  uplifting  natural  beauty.  VUlUng 
Arizona's  White  Mountain  Apache  reserva- 
tion he  reported:  "The  land  Is  like  a  palnt- 
ing— hills  covered  with  ponderoea  pine,  snow- 
capped mountains  in  the  distance,  sprawling 
valleys  filled  with  thick  forests  and  rushing 
streams.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  there's  a 
one-room  shack  with  a  corrugated  metal  roof 
that  shows  daylight  from  every  angle  This 
Is  Judy's  house.  Judy  is  In  her  nild-208. 
stocky  but  not  fat.  and  rather  pretty.  But 
she  drinks  a  lot.  gets  into  flghU  when  she 
does,  and  often  ends  up  In  jail. 

"Her  lovers  are  legion  The  result  of  one 
liaison  toddles  toward  me  through  broken 
glass  and  excrement.  He's  less  than  two  years 
old  He  lived  with  Judy's  sUter  until  re- 
cently, but  Judy  took  him  back  to  get  some 
welfare  money.  Now  they  are  living  In  this 
one-room  place.  'Its  got  no  windows.'  she 
says  But  that's  nothing.  I've  never  lived  in 
•     a  house  with  windows.'  " 

The  grim  individual  vignettes  are  multi- 
plied among  enUre  tribes.  In  northern  Ari- 
zona, twelve  small  village*  of  the  deeply 
religious  Hopls  fight  their  uncertain  struggle 
to  avoid  extinction.  Reversing  years  of  de- 
cline, the  Hopls  now  number  6.000  Isolated 
for  centuries,  even  their  own  villages  still 
have  no  political  Unka  with  one  another. 
They  live  on  three  massive  sandstone  mesas 
in  the  Painted  Deaert.  where  pasture  land 
is  scarce  and  only  their  skillful  dry-farming 
of  com  provides  a  meager  diet. 

The  sole  tribal  commerce  of  the  Hopls  Is 
a  trailer  court  and  a  few  arts-and-crafis 
•hopa.  Yet  the  hope  of  the  Hopls  lies  In  their 
determination  to  Improve  their  condition. 
They  teach  their  children  to  value  schooling 
•o  highly  that  the  average  dally  attendance 
in  their  elementary  schools  la  a  surprising 

90'"r a   rarity   among   Indians.   A   score   of 

older  youngsters  take  a  bus  each  day  and 
make  a  96- mile  round  trip  to  atttend  high 
school.  Each  day  50  adult  Hopls  get  up  at  5 
a.m.  to  board  a  yellow  bus  and  ride  65  miles 
to  their  Job*  at  a  BVD  underwear  plant. 
Things  may  get  better.  Coal  has  been  found 
on  HopI  land,  and  a  strip  mine  Is  scheduled 
to  open  this  year.  Ironically,  the  HopI  devo- 


tion to  education  U  diluting  what  they  value 
moat:  their  own  special  kind  of  polytheistic 
belief  that  each  living  thing  poasesses  a  hu- 
man spirit  Now,  when  elders  hold  their  an- 
nual dance  with  rattlesnakes,  many  HopI 
children  laugh. 

ACONT    AND    ANOMIE 

To  live  In  squalor  while  surrounded  by 
beauty,  to  desire  a  better  material  life  while 
clinging  to  tradition  Is,  for  American  Indians, 
to  know  agony  and  anomle.  Their  aUenatlon 
Is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Indian  cul- 
tur  Is  vastly  different  from  that  of  whites  In 
terms  of  technology,  productivity  and  Intel- 
lectual Interests.  From  the  viewpoint  of  what 
makes   a   modern   civilization   work.    Indian 
culture    appears    hopelessly    Irrelevant.    To 
some  extent,  the  coUUIon  of  Western  and 
Indian  cultures  warped  the  conquerors'  atti- 
tudes. When  the  Senecas  sought  assurances 
from    President    Thomas    Jefferson    In    1802 
that  their  rights  would  be  protected,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bridge  the  cultural  gap. 
They  received  a  patronizing  note  from  a  sec- 
retary that  said :  "Brothers,  your  father,  the 
President,  will  at  all  times  be  your  friend 
and  he  will  protect  you  and  all  his  red  chil- 
dren from  bad  people."  Only  last  fall  Ted 
Rushton  of  New  Mexico's  Oallup  Independ- 
ent    wrote     haughUly     of     "the     Inevitable 
clash  of  a  superior  culture  with  a  vastly  In- 
ferior culture." 

The  Indian  child  who  attends  school  with 
whites  must  brace  himself  for  taunts:  when 
It  rains,  he  Is  told.  "You  must  have  done 
your  dance."  If  he  has  a  girl  friend,  he  Is 
asked:  "How's  your  squaw?"  Or  It  mav  be 
"Hey.  Tonto.  Where's  your  horse?"  and  "What 
number  Is  your  teepee?"  "Indian  kids  are 
shy  and  can't  take  this."  explains  Oary  Fife. 
19.  an  Oklahoma  Cherokee-Creek  student  at 
Northeastern  State  College. 

Prejudice  Is  as  painful  a  fact  to  Indians  as 
It  Is  to  blacks.  Indians  suffer  Just  as  harshly 
from  biased  history  books.  One  text  observes 
that  "It  U  probably  true  that  all  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  tribes  In  the  course  of  their  wan- 
dering lived  for  some  generations  on  the 
frozen  wastes  of  Alaska.  This  experience 
deadened  their  minds  and  killed  their  Imag- 
ination and  Initiative."  A  white  teacher  In  a 
Chippewa  reservation  school  recently  asked 
Indian  children  to  write  essays  on  "Why  we 
are  all  happy  the  Pilgrims  landed."  Western 
movies  and  television,  of  course,  still  portray 
the  Indian  as  the  savage  marauder.  "How 
are  you  going  to  expect  the  Indian  to 
feel  a  part  of  America  when  every  television 
program  shows  him  to  be  a  brute  or  a  stupid 
animal?"  asks  Ray  Padden.  owner  of  a  Mo- 
hawk museum  in  northern  New  York.  On 
an  Apache  reservation,  even  an  Indian  girl 
was  caught  up  In  the  TV  drama  As  an  Indian 
actor  crept  up  on  an  unsuspecting  cowboy, 
the  girl  Involuntarily  shouted  at  the  cow- 
boy:   "Get  him!  Get  him!  " 

Indians  smolder  when  the  white  operators 
of  trading  posU  sell  their  Indian-crafted 
goods  to  tourists  at  400  "^  markups.  They 
resent  the  white  sportsmen  who  gun  down 
caribou  from  airplanes,  while  their  own 
hunting  for  llfesavlng  games  U  restricted  by 
white  laws.  They  become  furious  at  the  white 
shopkeepers'  use  of  Indian  religious  symbola 
and  bad  portraits  of  Indian  chiefs.  Don 
Wllkerson.  the  Cherokee-Creek  director  of 
the  Phoenix  Indian  Center,  claims  that  a 
bar  m  Scottsdale.  Ariz.,  has  a  huge  picture 
of  a  great  Indian  chief  on  Its  roof  as  an  ad- 
vertising gimmick.  "The  Jewish  people  would 
not  permit  such  treatment  of  one  of  their 
revered  leaders."  he  says.  "Nor  would  society 
allow  Martin  Luther  King  to  be  so  humil- 
iated." 

ALCOHOLISM    AND   SVICIOC 

Dispirited  by  poverty,  rejected  by  a  white 
culture  In  wnlch  they  are  often  unable  and 
unwilling  to  compete,  many  Indians  choose     , 


death  or  drink.  The  suicide  rate  among 
Indian  teen-agers  is  three  times  the  naUonal 
average-  on  some  reservations  It  Is  ten  times 
as  high.  Shattered  by  her  parents'  broken 
marriage,  an  18-year-old  Blackfoot  girl  not 
long  ago  killed  herself  on  her  Montana  res- 
ervation with  an  overdose  of  tranquilizers, 
though  she  was  an  honor  student.  Accused 
of  drinking  during  school  hours,  a  16-year- 
old  youth  on  Idaho's  Port  Hall  Reservation 
hanged  himself  in  the  county  Jail.  Just  two 
days  before,  he  had  talked  about  conditions 
on  the  reservation  with  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

Alcohol  has  long  been  a  means  of  escape 
from  boredom  and  pressures  for  Indians.  On 
one  Midwest  reservaUon  containing  4.600 
aduiu.  44S  of  all  the  men  and  21 '7  of  the 
women  were  arrested  at  least  once  for  drunk- 
enness in  a  span  of  three  years.  Many  reser- 
vations have  opened  bars  and  liquor  stores 
to  keep  Indians  from  killing  themselves  In 
auto  accidents  en  route  home  from  binges 
in  the  city.  A  much-repeated  explanation 
quotes  Bill  Pensoneau.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Youth  Council,  as  telling  a  new 
commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs:  "We  drown 
ourselves  In  wine  and  smother  ourselves  In 
glue— because  the  only  time  we  are  free  Is 
when  we're  drunk." 

THE    PATERNALISTIC    BIA 

Sober  or  drunk,  most  Indians  cite  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  when  they  lament 
their  troubles.  A  unit  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. It  is  supposed  to  help  all  native 
Americans  under  federal  Jurisdiction  to 
achieve  a  belter  life,  mainly  by  offering  edu- 
caUon  and  medical  care  and  protecting  their 
land,  water  and  other  treaty  rights.  More 
often.  It  suffocates  Indians  with  Its  all-en- 
compaaslng  paternalistic  authority.  An  In- 
dian must  have  BIA  permission  to  sell  his 
land:  he  Is  taught  by  BIA  teachers,  and  If 
he  cannot  support  his  children  they  may  be 
taken  from  his  home  by  the  BIA  and  placed 
in  boarding  schools  or  with  white  foster 
parents.  Mort  BIA  employees  are  white. 

The  first  Indian  head  of  the  BIA  in  this 
century  was  Robert  Bennett,  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  In  1966  and  admired  by 
most  moderate  Indian  leaders.  An  Oneida 
from  Wisconsin  and  a  career  BIA  man,  Ben- 
nett resigned  In  dismay  last  July,  charging 
that  "the  new  Administration  has  completely 
ignored  the  Indians"  His  successor  is  Louis 
Bruce,  part  Mohawk  and  part  Oglala  Sioux, 
who  seems  Just  as  frustrated  as  his  people 
in  dealing  with  the  Great  White  Father.  "I 
keep  hearing  terrible  and  sad  things  that 
are  happening  that  I  didn't  know  about." 
One  trouble  with  the  bureau,  claims  one  of 
Its  most  effective  field  men.  Is  that  it  Is  over- 
staffed at  top  leveU  (there  Is  one  BIA  em- 
ployee for  every  18  reservation  Indians) .  and 
It  Ukes  three  years  to  get  new  funds  to  pave 
a   road.    "We   have   created   a   monster."   he 

says. 

Indians     have     seen     countless     treaties 
broken,    their    lands    diminished    from    138 
million  acres  In  1887  to  56  million  acres  to- 
day, their  water  diverted.  They  are  convinced 
that  the  Government  Is  determined  event- 
ually to  dismiss  the  whole  problem  by  ter- 
minating   all    reservations.    Long   a    favorite 
white  liberal  policy,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  minorities  will  thrive  by  being  as- 
similated Into  the  my»tlo»l  American  melting 
pot,  termination  of  the  reservations  Is  now 
heatedly  rejected  by  nearly  all  Indian  leaders. 
These  Indians  now  want  first  to  conserve  all 
that  Is  best  of  their  own  heritage,  summed 
up  m  the  slogan  Integrity,  Not  Integration. 
They  are  thus  moving  In  tandem  with  black 
groups    that    have    rejected    IntegraUon    In 
favor  of  black  power.  Theoretically,  at  least. 
Indians    have    several    advantages    over    the 
blacks  In  moving  toward  their  goals.  They 
have  available  a  whole  federal  bureaucracy 
>hat  professes  to  want  the  same  end.  While 
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they  lack  national  unity.  the4r  tribal  tradi- 
tions give  them  a  sense  of  self-Identity.  And 
above  all.  they  have  their  own  lands.* 

TO   KKKP   THE   LAND 

The  fight  to  preserve  those  lands  and  the 
water  required  to  make  their  acreage  livable 
Is  a  constant  one  for  U.S.  Indians.  The 
Senecas  are  still  bitter  about  the  10.000  acre* 
taken  In  1964  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  the  Klnzua  Dam.  The  Senecas  were  paid 
•3,000.000.  but  to  them  land  Is  no  mere  mat- 
ter of  money — It  Is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a 
sustaining  resource.  The  Tuscaroras  of  New 
York  lost  553  acrea  to  a  reservoir  in  the  late 
1950s.  They  were  paid  W50.000.  only  to  learn 
that  nearby  Niagara  University  got  •5,000,000 
for  Just  200  acrea. 

Currently.  Indians  In  New  Mexico.  Mon- 
tana and  California  are  locked  In  battles 
with  various  Government  agencies  for  con- 
trol of  land  and  water.  The  Palutes  of 
western  Nevada  have  watched  their  emerald- 
green  Pyramid  Lake,  ancient  source  of  their 
cutthroat  trout,  shrink  to  one-third  its  form- 
er size  by  various  water-diversion  projects. 
The  lake's  ecological  balance  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  most  of  the  fish  have  died. 

The  most  dramatic  controversy  over  native 
lands  Is  one  now  raging  over  the  ownership 
of  90^c  of  the  acreage  of  Alaska.  Aided  by 
some  of  the  nation's  best  lawyers.  Including 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg and  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark.  55.000  Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts 
contend  that  they  hold  title  to  the  Alaskan 
land  because  the  U.S.  did  not  puchase  It  from 
Russia  In  1867;  It  bought  only  the  right  to 
tax  and  govern  the  territory.  When  Alaska 
became  a  stote  In  1959,  the  state  began  to 
assert  claim  to  the  area.  It  has  seized  450.000 
acres  for  itself.  The  natives  are  willing  to  give 
up  all  except  40  million  acres — 10%  of  the 
state — at  a  price  of  ^500  mtllion  and  a  2<7 
royalty  on  revenues  from  the  surrendered 
lands.  If  they  do  not  get  satisfaction  this 
time,  the  native  groups  calculate  that  they 
have  sutnclent  legal  options  to  tie  up  the 
land  In  court  contests  for  years. 

Today  activist  Indians  throughout  the  U.S. 
are  determined  to  push  all  such  holding 
operations  to  the  limit  of  their  resources, 
since  they  have  seen  the  devastating  Impact 
of  closed-down  reservations.  The  Menomlnees 
of  Wisconsin  had  good  schools  and  commtm- 
tty  services,  plus  a  sawmill  owned  by  the 
tribe,  when  they  were  "terminated"  In  1961. 
Since  then,  many  Menomlnees  have  had  to 
sell  their  lands  to  pay  taxes  in  their  new 
ownership  status.  The  Indian  hospital  shut 
down  and  sawmill  profits  dwindled.  As  a 
result,  the  state  paid  out  more  than  six  timeo 
as  much  money  In  welfare  to  the  Menomlnees 
as  before — and  the  Menomlnees  lost  their 
Identify.  "The  Menominee  tribe  Is  dead,"  re- 
ports Professor  Gary  Orfleld  In  a  study  for 
the  University  of  Chicago,  "but  for  na  good 
reason  "  Also  terminated  In  1961.  Oregon's 
Klamath  tribe  suffered  soaring  rates  In  sui- 
cides, crime  and  drunkenness. 

There  are,  however,  encoursiglng  signs  of 
progress  on  some  reservations.  The  Lumml 
tribe  of  Washington  State,  a  sea-oriented 
people  along  Puget  Sound,  are  using  federal 
funds  and  considerable  hard  labor  to  de- 
velop the  most  advanced  aquafarm  In  the 
U.S.  They  control  the  spawning  and  culti- 
vating of  oysters,  the  breeding  of  hybrid 
steelhead-rainbow  trout  and  the  harvesting 
of  algae,  used  in  making  toothpaste.  Ice 
cream  and  pudding.  It  may  net  91.000  an  acre 
for  the  Indians,  compared  with  at  most  940 
an  acre  In  land  fanning. 
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» The  first  reservation  opened  in  1853.  and 
the  system  still  Includes  some  284  BIA-su- 
pervlsed  enclaves.  Indians  are  free  to  leave 
reservations  whenever  they  wish,  but  those 
who  do  not  live  on  them  do  not  benefit  from 
most  Indlan-ald  programs.  All  Indians  were 
granted  full  citizenship  status  In  1924. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Elsewhere  some  150  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  among  them  General 
Dynamics  and  Falrchlld  Camera,  have  moved 
onto  Indian  reservations,  enticed  by  the  free- 
dom from  real  estate  taxes  accorded  reserva- 
tion enterprises — and  by  cheap  labor.  They 
provide  Jobe  and  profits  for  Individual  In- 
dians as  well  as  their  tribes.  Simpson  Cox,  a 
white  Phoenix  lawyer,  has  spent  22  years 
with  the  Gila  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indians, 
successfully  pressing  the  Government  to  com- 
pensate the  tribe  fairly  for  confiscating  their 
lands.  He  has  helped  them  build  industrial 
parks,  a  tourist  center,  a  trade  school,  farms, 
community  centers  and  an  airstrip. 

Antipoverty  funds  are  also  beginning  to 
benefit  Indians,  since  by  any  definition  no 
group  in  the  VS.  Is  more  impoverished  than 
Indians.  One  group  utilizing  such  funds  Is 
Oklahoma  for  Indian  Opportunity,  founded 
by  LaDonna  Harris,  the  attractive,  mixed- 
blood  Comanche  wife  of  Senator  Fred  Har- 
ris, chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  Her  group  fights  federal  red  tape 
to  help  reservation  Indians,  gathers  evidence 
when  whites  discriminate  against  them, 
forms  buying  clubs  to  combat  high  grocery 
prices,  trains  young  Indians  for  jobs  and 
leadership.  There  are  sharp  contrasts  in  the 
efforts  to  help  reservation  Indians.  Navajos 
at  their  tribal  headquarters  In  Window  Rock, 
Ariz.,  have  eagerly  taken  to  Instruction  In 
the  use  of  a  computer  to  handle  Industrial- 
development  projects.  In  northern  Minnesota. 
Indians  had  strayed  so  far  from  their  tradi- 
tions that  white  sportsmen  had  to  be  em- 
ployed to  teach  them  the  rudiment*  of 
canoeing,  water  safety  and  fishing. 
LIFE  m  THE  cmr 
Indians  also  now  have  a  few  influential 
voices  In  the  U.S.  Congress.  One  of  them  be- 
longs to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  whose 
subcommittee  on  Indian  education  recently 
charged  that  "our  nation's  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  educating  American  Indians  are  a 
national  tragedy."  Another  friend  Is  Min- 
nesota Senator  Walter  Mondale.  An  honorary 
Chippewa  chief,  Mondale  criticizes  Indian 
schools  as  containing  the  elements  of  dis- 
aster. ""The  first  thing  an  Indian  learns  is 
that  he  Is  a  loser." 

The  Indians  who  move  off  the  land  and  Into 
big  cities  are  Indeed  apt  to  become  losers. 
More  than  200.000  Indians  have  done  so. 
They  do  not  congregate  as  closely  as  blacks, 
partly  because  they  meet  less  resistance  In 
moving  Into  low-Income  white  neighbor- 
hoods. There  are  nearly  60.000  in  Los  Angeles, 
perhaps  20.000  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
about  12,000  In  Phoenix.  15,000  on  Chicago's 
North  Side.  Some  12.000  Inhabit  the  Minne- 
apolls-St.  Paul  area,  almost  half  In  shabby 
apartment  houses  and  creaky  Victorian 
houses  near  Minneapolis'  Franklin  Avenue, 
which  cops  and  Indians  alike  call  "the  reser- 
vation." 

Time  Correspondent  Richard  Saltonstall 
talked  to  many  Indians  who  had  tried  the 
urban  life.  "Nobody  mistreated  me  in  Dallas." 
he  was  told  by  Donna  Flood,  a  mixed-blood 
Ponca.  "But  I  was  unhappy  there.  It  was  too 
fast.  There  was  noise,  fumes,  confusion — the 
white  man's  problems.  In  the  city  you  lose 
your  contact  and  feeling  for  the  land.  You 
become  Isolated."  Hlner  Doublehead.  a  Cher- 
okee with  two  children,  took  his  family  to 
Chicago.  "God,  It  was  a  jungle  when  we  got 
there,"  he  recalled.  "The  people  lived  like 
foreigners — unfriendly,  clannish.  It  was  the 
closeness  and  the  crammed -in  living  that  got 
to  me.  The  bars  were  the  only  places  to  get 
acquainted  and  to  unwind.  But  the  friend- 
ships never  went  far.  Nobody  would  invite 
you  up  to  his  house.  I  didn't  feel  like  I  was 
human  up  there." 

Even  the  Indians  who  manage  to  make  It 
often  get  restless  and  long  to  return  to  their 
reservation  families  for  spiritual  renewal. 
Many  do  so.  abruptly  abandoning  jobs.  It  is 
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the  lure  of  the  land,  most  often,  that  proves 
Irresistible.  "They  vised  to  tell  me  the  land  is 
like  your  mothw."  explains  Tom  Cook,  a  21- 
year-old  Mohawk.  "The  trees  are  like  your 
brothers,  as  are  the  birds  In  the  air  and  the 
fish  in  the  water.  They  give  you  life;  they  give 
you  food;  they  give  you  everything.  It  was  so 
pretty  the  way  my  grandmother  used  to  tell 
it."  Cook  attends  college  in  New  York  City 
and  is  a  full-time  steelworker  in  Manhattan. 

SOMETHING  OF  VALXTE 

Indian  grievances  are  specific,  but  the  goals 
of  redress  so  far  remain  diffuse.  There  are  no 
Indian  leaders  who,  with  any  confidence  of 
national  support  from  their  people,  can  speak 
on  precisely  what  should  be  done.  Tradition- 
alists merely  tend  to  look  at  the  mountains 
that  have  sheltered  their  tribes  for  centur- 
ies and  at  the  writings  of  their  ancestral 
prophets,  and  they  say  patiently:  "Well  out- 
last you  whites."  There  are  others  who  seek 
accommodation  of  white  and  Indian  cultures. 
Says  Ronnie  Lupe.  tribal  chairman  of  the 
White  Mountain  Apaches:  "We  know  what 
the  white  man  offers  us.  There  are  certain 
comforts  in  your  culture — good  homes,  good 
cars,  good  jobs — but  there  Is  a  certain  way 
to  get  these  and  yet  retain  our  identity,  and 
we  have  yet  to  find  it." 

But  even  that  kind  of  reasonableness  Is 
dismissed  by  the  new  Indian  militants  as  the 
talk  of  "Uncle  Tom-Toms"  or  "Uncle  Toma- 
hawks" and  "Stand-Around-the-Fort  In- 
dians." What  these  leaders  seem  to  want  most 
Is  for  the  Federal  Government,  which  now 
spends  only  •SOO  million  a  year  on  aid  to  In- 
dians, to  increase  its  spending  for  Indian 
schools,  roads,  housing  and  medical  care — 
and  to  stop  smothering  Indians  with  restric- 
tive regulations  and  unwanted  advice  on  how 
to  run  their  affairs.  They  want  their  water 
and  land  rights  protected  and  expanded,  not 
contracted  through  treaty  violations.  They 
want  help  In  attracting  job-providing  in- 
dustries to  their  reservations,  but  they  want 
to  determine  what  kinds  and  how  they  will 
be  operated.  They  want  federal  benevolence, 
in  short,  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
more  than  half  a  continent,  but  they  want 
to  be  free  to  go  their  own  way — even  though 
they  are  not  yet  certain  of  their  direction. 

The  Indians'  longing  to  live  harmoniously 
with  nature  touches  recesses  of  nostalgia  In 
the  minds  of  many  Americans.  Indeed,  at  a 
time  when  the  drive  to  protect  and  restore 
the  nation's  physical  environment  is  the 
most  popular  cause  of  the  day,  whites'  guilt 
over  their  spoilage  of  air,  land  and  water  en- 
genders a  new  admiration  for  those  who  have 
fought  for  BO  long  to  protect  their  own 
plains,  lakes  and  hunting  grounds.  It  would 
be  virrong  to  romanticize  Indian  culture,  but 
there  is  something  to  be  valued,  or  at  least 
envied,  in  a  society  that  respects  the  wisdom 
of  elders,  enjoys  the  closeness  of  kinship,  pre- 
fers tranquility  to  competition  and  sees  lit- 
tle merit  In  9-to-5  punctualit'  <*t  a  desk. 

Although  they  now  live  in  what  one  Indian 
calls  "a  schizoid  world  of  fractured  loyalties," 
all  Indian  leaders  agree  that  the  best  of  their 
ancient  heritage  is  a  priceless  resource.  To 
many  white  Americans,  who  are  constantly 
told  these  days  how  much  they  have  to  feel 
guilty  about,  the  demands  of  yet  one  more 
minority  may  seem  almost  more  than  the 
conscience  can  bear.  Yet  Indians  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  keep  their  peace  just  because 
they  have  only  lately  joined  the  queue  of 
those  vociferously  demanding  social  Justice. 
If  they  continue  to  be  rejected,  many  young 
Indians  will  continue  to  despair  and  will  em- 
brace the  sentiments  of  Phil  George,  a  young 
Nez  Perce,  who  wrote: 

This  summer  I  shall 
Return  to  our  Longhouse 
Hide  beneath  a  feathered  hat 
And  become  an  Old  Man. 
The  new  militants  reject  such  resignation, 
and  are  determined  that  Indians  be  heard 
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along  with  aU  of  America  s  second-clMS  clU- 
zena.  Their  aim  la  nothing  leu  than  to  re- 
verse the  perspectives  of  the  races.  Explains 

one: 

You  win  forgive  me  If  I  tell  you  that  my 
people  were  Americans  for  thousands  of 
years  before  your  people  were.  The  question 
is  not  how  you  can  Americanize  us  but  how 
we  can  Americanize  you.  The  flrst  thing  we 
want  to  teach  you  Is  that.  In  the  American 
way  of  Ufe.  each  man  has  respect  of  his 
brothers'  vision  Because  each  of  us  re- 
spected his  brothers  dream,  we  enjoyed  free- 
dom here  while  your  people  were  busy  kill- 
ing and  enslaving  one  another  across  the 
water.  We  have  a  hard  trail  ahead  of  us.  but 
we  are  not  afraid  of  hard  trails. 


THE     VIETNAM      VETERAN— AMER- 
ICA'S MOST  UNDERRATED  HERO 

HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEAUY 

or  H»w  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 
Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  am  pleased  to  Include  an  address 
by  Mr.  James  E.  Merna.  aide  to  the  na- 
tional commandant.  Marine  Corps 
League,  before  the  Eastern  Branch  Kl- 
wanis  Club.  Washington.  D.C..  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1970.  .       ^    w      »* 

Mr.  Mema  was  Introduced  by  Mr. 
George  T.  Stafford,  administrator  of  the 
Cafritz  Memorial  Hospital.  Washington. 
DC.  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  eastern  branch,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  Mema  is  himself  an  extraordinary 
young  man.  Orphaned  at  an  early  age 
he  spent  10  years  of  his  youth  in  two 
Catholic  orphanages  in  Rockland  County 
in  my  congressional  district  in  New  York. 
He  served  as  a  marine  in  active  combat 
during  the  Korean  war.  and  I  believe  that 
his  remarks  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
every  American. 

The  material  follows: 

iNTBODtTCnON    OT    GVTST    SPEAXXX. 
JkMMa    E     UUNA 

This  past  Veteran*  Dny.  November  11th. 
President  Nixon  announced  the  Inauguration 
of  a  program  of  visits  by  ouutandlng  Ameri- 
cans to  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  called  the 
program  the  VIP  Program— the  InltlaU  VIP 
standing  for  "Very  Important  Patients." 

The  program  Is  to  involve  nearly  500  out- 
standing Americans  volunteering  their  time 
to  vUlt  hospitalized  veterans  The  volunteers 
will  Include  famous  names  from  the  fields  of 
entertainment,  professional  football,  base- 
ball, basketball,  etc. 

Well.  I  don't  know  If  President  Nixon  Is 
aware  of  It  or  not.  but  such  a  type  program 
has  been  fiincUonlng  practically  within  a 
shadows  length  of  the  White  House  for  the 
past  3V,  years — right  here  In  the  Washing- 
ton area— at  Betheada  Naval  Hospital,  to  be 
exact.  The  name  of  this  program  Is  Opera- 
tion Appreciation. 

Our  guest  speaker  tonight  U  the  origina- 
tor and  Chairman  of  Operation  Appreciation. 
Operation  Appreciation  has  been  fantastical- 
ly successful  and  Is  believed  to  be  the  Na- 
tion's first  substantial  and  continuing  aid 
program  for  returning  Vietnam  casualUes. 
The  program  has  received  much  national  at- 
tention, has  been  cited  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  has  been  praised 
on  the  floors  of  Congress  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  moat  Importantly,  has  served  as  a 
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model  and  the  Impetus  for  adoption  by  nu- 
merous other  organizations  at  hundreds  of 
military  and  veterans  hospitals  acroas  the 
country. 

We  have  asked  our  speaker  to  tell  us  about 
OperaUon  Appreciation.  He  will  conclude  hU 
remarks  with  some  personal  observations 
about  the  Vietnam  Veteran. 

Before  we  begin  the  program,  let  me  give 
you  a  little  background  about  our  guest 
q>eaker. 

A  naUve  of  New  York,  he  spent  10  years 
of  his  youth  In  two  Catholic  orphanages 
in  Rockland  County.  New  York.  He's  a  com- 
bat veteran  of  the  Korean  War,  having  served 
three  years  In  the  Marine  Corps  from  1960- 
1953.  He's  a  1957  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He's  a  co-founder  and  Past 
Commandant  of  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Detachment.  Marine  Corps  League  Last  year 
he  served  as  State  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League  in  Maryland.  Having  pro- 
gressed from  local  and  state  level,  he  is  now 
serving  as  Aide  to  the  National  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  League. 

In  1968.  in  nationwide  competition  he  was 
named  the  Marine  of  the  Tear  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Marine  Corpa 
League  In  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  L*»t  year 
be  was  named  one  of  the  Outitanding  Young 
Men  of  America  tor  19«)  by  the  National 
Jayceea  and  the  Outstanding  Americans 
Foundation. 

In  professional  life,  he  U  a  Government 
Public  Affairs  Officer  with  the  Naval  Supply 
Systems  Command   in  Washington. 

Married  to  his  college  sweetheart  and  the 
father  of  four  children,  he  makes  his  home 
In  New  CarroUton.  Maryland. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  officially  wel- 
come and  present  our  guest  speaker — a  rec- 
ognized outstanding  veteran  spokesman,  Mr. 
Jim  Mema. 

The  ViTTNAM  V«TX«AN — AMtaiCA's  Most 
UrfDKxaATKD  Wa«  Hno 
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(By  James  E.  Mema) 
Operation  Appreciation  is  the  name  of  a 
volunteer  "home-front  support  program" 
which  we  originated  In  the  Washington  area 
some  3'i  years  ago.  in  May,  19««  As  the 
name  Implies,  we  had  but  one  purpose  in 
mind — we  simply  wanted  to  show  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  American  fighting  man — to  let 
him  know  that  he  had  not  been  forgotten — 
that  his  great  personal  sacrifices  in  defenae 
of  freedom  were  appreciated  by  many  of  his 
fellow  Americans. 

We  began  the  program  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  shortly  after  the  return  back  to  the 
States  of  some  of  the  flrst  American  casual- 
ties from  the  Vietnam  War  We  Intentionally 
selected  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  as  the  place 
to  start  this  program  because  this  was  where 
the  wounded  Marines  in  thU  area  were  being 
sent  for  recuperation,  rest,  and  treatment. 
Being  former  Marines,  a  few  of  us  from  the 
Prince  Georges  County  (Maryland)  Detach- 
ment, Marine  Corps  League  felt  that  this  wa« 
a  situation  where  we  might  be  able  to  be  of 
some  immediate  assUtance  to  our  fellow 
Marines. 

Well,  what  Is  Operation  Appreciation? 
What  kind  of  a  Job  has  it  done  and  what 
form  of  assistance  has  it  rendered? 

In  a  nutshell.  Operation  Appreciation  has 
provided  a  diversity  of  enjoyment  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  wounded  Marine  Corps  snd 
Navy  Vietnam  veterans  at  Bethesda.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  NaUon's  flrst  sutMtantlal 
and  continuing  aid  program  for  returning 
Vietnam  casualties. 

Operation  Appreciation  has  treated  the 
Vietnam  veterans  at  Bethesda  Naval  HoeplUl 
to  more  than  70  outings  and  entertainment 
and  recreational  events  since  Its  Inception. 
These  have  ranged  from  taking  the  paUenU 
to  all  of  the  major  sports  evenU.  both  pro- 
fessional and  coUeglate.  such  as  baaebaU. 
I>asketball,  football,  boxing,  soccer.  wreatUng. 
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stock  car  races  and  tennis  matches,  to  such 
diverse  social  events,  for  example,  as  stage 
plays  at  the  Washington  National  Theatre, 
concert*  at  Constitution  HaU.  pizza  parties, 
flrehouse  parties.  American  Legion  smokers, 
society  lawn  parUes.  Congressional  receptions 
on  Capitol  Hill,  embassy  parties,  and  sports 
banquets. 

Some  of  you  may  have  noticed  an  article 
this  week  in  the  sports  section  of  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  about  the  upcoming  heavyweight 
championship  flght  next  month  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  In  New  York  between  Joe 
Prazler  and  Jimmy  Ellis.  A  New  York  Con- 
gressman. RepresenUtlve  Martin  B.  Mc- 
Kneally  U  trying  to  organize  one  of  the 
most  unusual  boxing  promoUons  in  years — 
having  the  world's  heavyweight  title  con- 
tenders. Frazier  and  Ellis,  put  on  an  exhibi- 
tion match  in  the  House  of  Representatlvea 
gymnasium  before  their  championship  bout. 
Congressman  Jim  Wright  of  Texas  is  even 
hopeful  at  this  time  of  being  allowed  to  spar 
a  short  round  with  either  contender,  should 
the   proposed   match    in   Washington   come 

off 

I  spoke  to  Congressman  McKneally  about 
thU  on  Wednesday  over  the  phone.  I  told 
him  I  hoped  the  exhibition  would  take  place 
and  that  if  it  did.  I  would  like  to  bring  a 
group  of  wounded  Marines  from  the  hos- 
pital as  his  guests  to  watch  the  match. 
Congressman  McKneally  informed  me  he  Is 
confident  that  the  proposed  match  may  take 
place  shortly  and  that  he  would  be  delighted 
to  have  the  "Gyrenes."  as  he  affectionately 
called  them,  as  his  guests. 

When  we  take  the  patients  on  an  outing, 
and  we've  had  up  to  as  many  as  150  at  one 
time,  we  usually  try  to  make  arrangements 
to  take  them  behind  the  scenes,  into  the 
locker  room  after  a  baseball  game,  for  ex- 
ample, to  meet  with  Brooks  Robinson  of  the 
Baltimore  Orioles,  or  back  stage  after  a  per- 
formance at  Washington's  National  Theatre 
for  a  visit  with  actress  Myma  Loy  or  singer 

Miss  Pearl  Bailey.  

Operation  Appreciation  is  also  concemed 
about  the  long  and  sometimes  lonely  hours 
at  Bethesda  and.  to  help  brighten  at  least 
some  of  them,  it  arranges  for  variety  shows 
and  "cheer-up"  visits  by  friends,  the  serv- 
iceman's Congressman,  pretty  girls,  local 
talent,  and  prominent  personalities. 

On  one  occasion,  thanks  to  a  referral  that 
I  had  received  from  sporuwrtter  Bob  Addle 
of  the  Washington  Poet,  It  was  Joe  Garaglola 
of  baseball  and  radio  and  television  fame  that 
I  contacted  at  his  home  In  Scarsdale.  New 
York  with  a  request  to  come  to  Bethesda  for 
a  visit  with  the  patients.  Joe  promptly  ad- 
justed his  schedule  and  paid  a  generous  visit. 
He  was  an  instant  success  with  his  highly 
amusing  banter  of  sports  stories  and  film 
clips  from  national  television  shows  on  which 
he  had  appeared. 

The  Washington  Redskins  football  team  u 
one  of  the  most  popular  groups  we've  ever 
brought  to  the  hospital.  Sonny  Jurgensen. 
Sam  Huff,  and  Bobby  Mitchell  received  the 
biggest  ovation  of  all  the  players.  I  will  al- 
ways remember  this  encounter  of  both 
groups,  the  young  wounded  Marines  and  the 
pro  football  players,  each  Idolizing  each  other 
and  each  representative  of  teamwork  at  Its 
finest.  In  my  opinion.  It  was  a  meeting  of 
"champions  among  champions." 

Singer  Judy  Garland  was  another  celebrity 
that  I  was  fortunate  to  persuade  to  come  to 
Bethesda.  Accompanied  by  a  piano  on  wheeU. 
Miss  Garland  went  from  ward  to  ward  bring- 
ing chanu  of  music  and  cheer  to  the  combat- 
weary  Marines. 

Another  distinguished  visitor  whom  we  es- 
corted to  Bethesda  was  Mrs.  William  Henry 
Sullivan,  Jr..  the  National  President-Gen- 
eral of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Seeing  first-hand  the  results  of  Op- 
eration Appreciation.  Mrs.  SulUvan  saw  to  it 
that  the  door*  to  Constitution  Hall  were 
opened  wide  for  free  admittance  to  concerts 
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by  hospitalized  servicemen.  She  also  saw  to 
It  that  our  program  was  adopted  nationally 
by  the  hundreds  of  D.A.R.  Chapters  across 
the  country. 

We  have  also  conducted  gift  drives  for  the 
patients  on  occasion  and  the  response  has 
always  been  most  heart-warming,  resulting 
In  a  deluge  of  gifts  and  small  necessities, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  many  local  and 
national  business  firms. 

Operation  Appreciation  has  many  sup- 
porters. Our  most  active  and  Interested 
booster  by  far  is  Mrs.  Marjoiie  Merrlweather 
Post,  well  known  Washington  socialite  and 
philanthropist.  Words  are  Inadequate  to  ex- 
press the  high  esteem  which  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Marine  Corps  League,  the  patients 
and  staff  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  hold  in 
their  hearts  for  this  gracious  and  compas- 
sionate lady.  In  her  own  unheralded  way,  Mrs. 
Post  has  provided  financial  support  making 
possible  many  of  the  activities  of  Operation 
Appreciation.  She  constantly  inquires  about 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  "her  boys"  at 
Bethesda  and  has  entertained  hundreds  of 
Vietnam  Veterans  at  gala  parties  at  Hlllwood, 
her  Washington  estate,  on  a  niunber  of  oc- 
casions. 

This  then,  in  quick  fashloD,  is  what  Opera- 
tion Appreciation  is  all  about.  It's  simply  a 
people-to-people  way  of  saying  "thank  you" 
to  some  truly  deserving  and  outstanding 
young  Americans. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  and  the  privi- 
lege to  appear  before  community,  civic,  and 
other  fine  service-oriented  groups  such  as 
Kiwanis  here  tonight  to  explain  Operation 
Appreciation  and  to  urge  adoption  of  similar 
programs  at  tihe  many  military  and  veterans 
hospitals  throughout  this  great  land  of  ours. 
I  believe  we've  attained  many  fine  results. 
The  program  has  been  editorially  endorsed 
by  leading  newspapers  and  has  been  adopted 
by  other  organizations.  It  has  been  cited  at 
leng^th  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  number 
of  times  which  has  helped  immensely  to 
spread  the  word  nationally. 

It  is  imperative  that  programs  of  this  type 
be  continued  throughout  the  Nation  because 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  far  from  over  and 
many  casualties  continue  to  return  home 
dally  for  recuperation  and  rehabilitation.  To 
date,  more  than  265,000  Americans  have  been 
wounded  In  action  in  Vietnam.  Many  of  these 
servicemen  will  be  hospitalized  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

For  anyone  who  gets  Involved  in  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type,  he  or  she  will  find  that 
the  hours  oftentimes  are  long  but  the  re- 
wards m  terms  of  personal  satisfaction  and 
gratification  are  many. 

With  your  Indulgence.  I  would  like  to  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  re- 
markable young  man  of  our  tintes — the 
Vietnam  Veteran.  After  coming  Into  contact 
with,  working  with,  and  literally  counseling 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  fine  young 
Americans,  I  believe  I  have  formed  some 
personal  opinions  and  observations  about 
these  men  from  a  unique  and  close  personal 
vantage  point.  I  would  like  to  share  some 
of  these  thoughts  with  you. 

And  while  I'm  referring  primarily  to  the 
young  Marine  of  today,  the  same  thoughts 
can  be  equally  expressed  for  our  gallant  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  Coast  Guardsmen 
who  are  performing  Just  as  valiantly  and 
courageously  in  the  struggle  against  Com- 
munist agression. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Vietnam  Veteran  is  the 
most  under-rated  American  war  hero  of  all 
times — he's  truly  our  unheralded  young  pa- 
triot. Never  before  in  our  almost  200  years 
of  existence  have  we  sent  our  brave  defend- 
ers to  battle  lacking  the  home-front  support 
that  they  do  today. 

This  young  fighting  man  goes  to  war 
quietly  and  efficiently.  In  Vietnam,  he  faces 
countless  hardships  and  death.  But.  in  the 
tradition  so  well  established  by  his  forefa- 
thers, he  does  his  duty.  And  when  he  comes 
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home,  he  can  be  sure  there  will  be  no  na- 
tional outburst  of  emotion  or  flag-waving  In 
his  behalf.  To  the  contrary,  he  comes  home 
as  quietly  as  he  left.  Many  of  these  modem 
American  heroes  rettim  home  often  as 
strangers  In  their  own  land.  They  are  not 
greeted  as  the  heroes  that  they  are — but 
as  someone  to  be  forgotten  rather  than  re- 
vered— as  someone  who  has  been  guilty  of 
some  wrongdoing. 

Compare  this  attitude  and  treatment  and 
lack  of  respect  to  our  returning  veterans  of 
World  War  ni  And  even  Korea!  Then  It  was 
clearly  a  case  of  appreciation  and  pride — 
both  for  the  serviceman  and  his  uniform  and 
all  that  he  represented. 

Today,  in  the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself.  It's  "Open  Season 
on  the  Armed  Forces."  We  see  all  about  us  a 
growing  disenchantment  with  the  military 
establishment  and  anything  even  remotely 
connected  with  defense  preparedness. 

What  effect  does  all  of  this  have,  par- 
ticularly the  wave  of  anti-war  morat<w1um 
demonstrations  on  our  fighting  men.  the 
young  men  of  today  who  bear  arms  In  United 
States  uniform  and  whom  I  have  heard  de- 
scribed by  General  Lew  Walt,  the  Assistant 
Commandant  x>t  the  Marine  Corps  as  "the 
smartest,  toughest,  best  led.  and  most  highly 
motivated  youngster  who  ever  shouldered  a 
rifle  in  the  defense  of  this  country." 

Frankly,  he  doesn't  pay  too  much  attention 
to  it.  He  doesn't  have  time.  As  the  Navy's  top 
Chaplain  Rear  Admiral  James  W.  Kelly  re- 
cently remarked  upon  his  return  frtMn  his 
annual  Christmas  visit  to  Vietnam,  "the" 
U.S.  servlcema^  in  Vietnam  Is  less  concerned 
about  public  opinion  than  the  Job  at  hand." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  dissent  at  home  has 
been  met  with  the  attitude  of  "disgust" 
among  U.S.  fighting  men.  The  effect  on  our 
troops  morale  has  been  Insignificant,  he 
added,  but  he  feels  the  recent  moratorium 
demonstrations  may  have  Inspired  the 
enemy. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
General  Leonard  F.  Chapman.  Jr.  recently 
expressed  some  concern  about  this  same 
problem  and  drew  an  appropriate  analogy 
o%.  the  stluatlon.  He  recalled  attending  the 
State  Dinner  last  August  for  the  _Moon  Astro- 
nauts— one  of  many  tributes  to'  the  bravery 
and  skill  of  these  incredible  men.  As  he 
watched  and  listened  throughout  the  festive 
occasion,  he  couldn't  help  thinking  about 
the  bravery  and  skill  of  the  young  Marines 
in  Vietnam.  He  noticed  a  serious  and  highly 
disturbing  difference.  Our  astronauts  were 
cheered  on  by  all  of  the  American  people  and 
were  greeted  enthusiastically  when  they  re- 
turned. It's  obvious,  he  thought  to  himself, 
that  we  cant  say  the  same  of  the  young 
veterans  of  Vietnam.  Many  Americans  do  not 
support  him — to  many  outright  reject  him 
when  he  returns. 

That  same  individual  Marine,  I  have  found, 
doesn't  like  being  referred  to  as  a  tool  of 
Imperialistic  aggression,  especially  when  the 
accusation  is  made  in  an  American  accent. 
But  he  doesn't  pay  too  much  attention  to  It. 
He's  too  busy  manning  the  outposts  of  free- 
dom— or  searching  for  mines  set  by  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers — mines  that  have  killed 
and  Injured  more  Vietnamese  civilians  than 
they  have  American  troops. 

He's  a  remarkable  young  fellow  doing  a 
man-sized  Job  in  Vietnam — our  man  In  uni- 
form. And  young  Indeed  he  is — the  average 
age  of  the  80.000  Marines  that  General  Walt 
commanded  when  he  was  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force 
In  Vietnam  was  19.  But  he's  got  a  pride  in 
his  heritage  and  maturity  l)eyond  his  youth- 
fulness.  He's  one  of  the  finest  American 
Ambassadors  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

I  have  mentioned  the  high  dedication  and 
sense  of  purpose  of  the  modem  Marine.  He 
believes  In  what  he  is  fighting  few— he  Is 
convinced  that  our  commitment  Is  Just.  And 
he  proves  his  commitment  by  his  actions. 
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since  the  flrst  Marines  became  eligible  for  ro- 
tation home  from  Vietnam  in  1966.  a  total 
of  nearly  40,000  Marines  have  voluntarily  ex- 
tended their  tours  for  6  months  or  more  In 
that  country.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of  two 
full  Marine  Divisions.  Of  all  Marines  eligible 
to  vote.  76%  cast  their  ballots  In  the  last  na- 
tional election — far  greatw  than  the  60% 
nationwide  participation  by  eligible  voters  as 
recorded  by  the  GaUup  poll.  This  is  what  the 
young  Marine — the  young  American — thinks 
of  the  American  effort  in  Vietnam — ^thls  U 
how  he  feees  his  duty— this  Is  a  good  example 
of  how  highly  the  individual  Marine  values 
his  citizenship. 

According  to  official  Veterans  Administra- 
tion statistics,  there  are  now  approximately 
3  milUon,  400  thousand  Vietnam  era  veterans 
back  in  civilian  life.  Seven  hundred  thou> 
sand  enrolled  this  past  Fall  in  education 
and  training  under  the  Vietnam  Ql.  Bill — 
approximately  380.000  are  attending  the  na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities. 

And  I'm  sure  that  moBt  of  them  are  typi- 
cal of  the  determination  of  two  of  Prince 
Georges  County's  finest  young  citizens, 
Charles  E.  "Butch"  Joeckel,  Jr.  of  Colmar 
Manor  (Maryland)  and  John  Clements  of 
Cheverly  (Maryland).  Both  of  these  young 
men  were  seriously  wounded  In  combat  while 
serving  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  Vietnam. 
Butch  lost  both  of  bis  legs  from  an  enemy 
land-mine  while  leading  a  patrol;  John 
Clements  was  awarded  three  Purple  Hearts 
for  his  hwolc  efforts  out  there.  Hell  prob- 
ably need  the  continued  use  of  his  cane  to 
help  Mm  walk,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Both 
were  retired  on  disability  from  the  Corps 
due  to  thdr  injuries — both  are  currently 
full-time  students  imder  the  GJ.  BlU.  You 
ought  to  see  them  together  strolling  the 
campus  of  Prince  Georges  Community  Col- 
lege, each  helping  the  other  on  their  way 
to  classes.  Witnessing  their  determination 
glveb  you  a  great  feeling  of  pride. 

"Butch"  and  Jo^n,  I  feel,  are  typical  of  the 
nearly  half  a  mlLion  Inspired  young  men 
who  are  returning  home  from  Vietnam  each 
year.  They  are  the  "mature  Americans"  of 
tcMnorrow.  They're  not  going  to  shed  the 
mantle  of  leadership — the  qualities  of  char- 
acter— the  firm  determination  they  have  ac- 
quired— when  they  return.  As  General  Walt 
has  said,  "They've  been  shot  at  for  real,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  let  anything  keep  them 
from  taking  a  stand  on  issues  involving  the 
security  of  this  country.  Thej  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  America's  position  In  the 
world  on  their  shoulders  now.  And  they'll  all 
have  the  reeponslbUlties  of  citizenship  to  ful- 
fill in  the  years  to  come.  And  they'll  do  a 
good  Job." 

Finally,  let  us  never  forget  the  valiant 
40,300  American  servicemen  who  have  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
nuike  sure  that  their  sacrifices  h&ve  not  been 
in  vain.  More  than  100  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  are  from  our  own  Prince  Georges 
County — heroes  like  20  year  old  Warrant  Of- 
ficer Tom  King  of  New  CarroUton,  an  Army 
helicopter  pilot  whose  plane  vras  shot  down 
by  enemy  Are;  Lance  Corporal  Stephen  E. 
Belcher,  an  18  year  old  Marine  from  Avon- 
dale  who  was  killed  by  mortar  flre  while  on 
a  search-and-destroy  mission  and  who  was 
voted  the  outstanding  athlete  of  the  Hyatts- 
vllle-Brentwood  Boys  Club;  and  Marine  Cap- 
tain James  A.  Graham  of  Forestvllle  who  won 
the  Nation's  highest  award,  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  personal  heroism  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

Captain  Graham.  In  the  thick  of  battle  and 
while  personally  accounting  for  15  enemy 
killed,  had  been  ordered  by  his  battalion 
commander  to  withdraw  to  friendly  lines. 
The  Captain  reacted  by  sending  all  of  his 
men  back  except  one  man  who  could  not 
moved  due  to  the  seriousness  of  his  wounds. 
He  apologized  to  his  Battalion  Commander 
for  not  completely  carrying  out  the  order 
to  withdraw,  but  said,  "I  Just  can't  leave  this 
young  Marine,  keep  the  fire  coming  though. 
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Colonel,  we  are  hurting  them  '  About  20  mm- 
utes  later.  Captain  Graham  radioed  '  ThW 
U  my  last  transmission  I  am  belnft  assaulted 
bv  at  lea.'it  25  of  them  It  s  been  a  pleasure 
aoldlerlng  with  you."  Ti.ose  were  his  la*t 
words. 

I  was  prlvlleeed  to  be  in  attendance  on 
October  29.  1968  when  the  Medal  ot  Honor 
w  us  posthiin^tMislv  presented  to  the  Cap- 
tain's widow.',!  talked  t.i  Mrs.  Graham  after 
the  ceremuiiv!  and  extended  an  ofTer  of  as- 
sistance iron*  the  Marine  Corps  League. 
With  a  sense  of  great  pride  and  much  con- 
ftdenoe  in  the  future.  Mrs.  Graham,  a  mother 
of  two  voung  children  replied.  "I  don't  have 
half  as  many  problems  as  I  have  offers  of 
assistance."  She  impressed  me  as  a  woman 
who  is  every  bit   as  brave  as  her  husband 

WAS 

Well,  we're  not  going  to  let  the  memory 
of  these  courageous  heroes  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. The  M*lne  Corps  League  is  pushing 
ahead  with  plans  to  build  a  Vietnam  Me- 
morial m  their  honor  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 
all  servicemen  who  gave  their  lives  In  Viet- 
nam The  Memorial  Is  to  be  built  In  Largo, 
Maryland,  near  the  site  of  the  new  Prince 
Georges  Community  College  on  land  already 
promised  to  be  donated  by  the  County  Gov- 
eriunent.  The  Memorial  has  already  been  de- 
signed, free  of  charge,  by  a  professional  archi- 
tect. Mr.  Thomas  Kerley  of  Cheyerly.  AU 
that -remains  to  be  done  is  to  raise  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  build  It. 

This  Is  a  task  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  any  one  group  alone.  We  are  hopeful  that 
by  means  of  public  subscription  and  con- 
tributions and  through  the  assistance  of  In- 
terested business  and  civic  and  service  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  area,  the  Me- 
morial may  soon  be  a  reality. 

In  conclusion.  I  think  it  Is  clear  that  we 
have  seen  vtvld  examples  of  our  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  to  continue  the  course  to  Its  end. 
We  need  determination  like  that  here  at 
home  too.  As  grateful  Americans,  we  need  to 
continue  to  show  our  faith  in  these  men — 
we  must  honor  them — and  we  must  give 
them  their  due  recognition  and  a  true  show- 
ing of  our  appreciation. 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. February  10.  Members  of  this  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  cast  a  cru- 
cial vote  to  save  a  very  special  natural 
treasure.  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
As  Gladwin  HUl  put  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  5.  1969 : 

Point  Reyes  Is  a  lOO-square-mlle  peninsu- 
lar encompassing  an  unusual  array  of  fasci- 
nating and  beautiful  terrain,  nora.  and 
fauna. 

Pastoral  countryside  dotted  with  dairy 
herds  merges  magically  into  a  "Black  Forest" 
of  towering  Douglas  firs.  The  forest  gives 
way  to  moors,  dunes,  estuaries,  granite  head- 
lands and  plunging  canyons.  California  pop- 
ples and  lupine,  wild  roees  and  lilac  carpet 
the  slopes  Between  the  ttdelands  and  ridges 
are  cre*tures  ranging  from  oysters  and  ele- 
phant seals  to  mountain  lions,  cormorant* 
and  egreu. 

Eight  years  ago.  the  Congress  enacted 
and  President  Kennedy  approved,  a  bill 
to  authorize  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore. I  cosponsored  that  bill  together 
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with   our  late   colleagues.   Clem   Miller 
and  Clair  Engle. 

At  Point  Reyes,  as  elsewhere,  however, 
our  reach  exceeded  our  grasp  as  land 
values  shot  up  faster  by  far  than  the 
funds  appropriated  to  buy  the  land. 
Moreover,  the  original  authorizing  leg- 
islation contemplated,  and  so  provided, 
that  roughly  half  the  land  withm  the 
seashore  would  continue  to  be  undis- 
turbed In  conforming  pastoral  uses  such 
as  dairying  and  ranching.  In  a  patch- 
work park,  however,  where  the  bounda- 
ries between  public  and  private  lands 
are  hard  to  discern,  taxes  and  other  nat- 
ural changes  have  made  it  impossible  for 
many  of  the  owners  to  continue  to  hold 
their  land  at  Point  Reyes. 

At  the  same  time,  people  have  been 
coming  to  the  seashore  In  ever-growing 
numbers.  In  1969.  over  992.000  visitors 
came  from  every  SUte  In  the  Union,  and 
from  foreign  countries  as  well,  to  enjoy 
this  "Island  In  time."  this  unique  "wild 
peninsula.'  only  30  miles  from  San 
Francisco. 

H  R  3786.  the  bill  we  take  up  tomor- 
row will  not  affect  those  citizens  who 
wish  to  continue  to  Uve  or  ranch  at  Pomt 
Reyes.  It  will,  however,  authorize  funds 
needed  to  save  those  lands  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost  to  the  bulldozer,  the  subdlvldcr.  the 
developer. 

A  grassroots  citizen  effort  to  "save  our 
seashore "  developed  in  Marin  County. 
Calif,  which  includes  Point  Reyes:  It 
spread  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
and  has  now  aroused  nationwide  inter- 
est It  has  become  a  bellwether  of  the 
conservation  cause.  It  has  enlisted  sup- 
port from  concerned  citizens  across  the 
country,  and  that  support  and  concern 
has  naturally  been  expressed  in  the  press. 
After  Gladwin  Hill  s  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  5.  1969.  William 
Stelf  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers. 
Robert  Homig  in  the  Washington  SUr, 
Spencer  Rich  In  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  all  drew  at- 
tention to  the  conservation  crisis,  each 
with  specific  emphasis  on  Point  Reyes. 

In  October  1969,  Marquis  Chllds  de- 
voted a  nationally  syndicated  column  to 
this  question  of  dwindling,  yet  priceless, 
natural  assets  versus  dwindling  conser- 
vation dollars.  Mr.  Chllds  used  Point 
Reyes  as  a  case  in  point. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  October  27, 
1969.  evinced  Its  Interest  and  that  of  Its 
subscribers  in  preserving  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore,  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  in  an  article  by  PhiUp  Hager.  Mr. 
Hager  described  both  the  problems  and 
the  advantages  in  saving  the  seashore. 
In  its  commonsense  way.  the  Deseret 
News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  November  10. 
1969.  posed  the  question  we  face  next 
Tuesday  this  way : 

Which  U  more  Important— a  properly  de- 
veloped national  seashore  for  all  Americans, 
or  30.940  acres  of  subdivided  real  estate  for  a 
few  CalUornlana? 


The  peseret  News  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November 
20  1969,  likewise  reflected  both  the  wide- 
spread citizen  Interest  In  environmental 
issues  and  Its  focus  on  Point  Reyes  as 
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the  cutting  edge,  so  to  speak,  of  the  con- 
servation blade.  James  E^By""^^  ^.'J^'^l* 
entitled.   "Conservation  Gains  Political 

Weight " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  an  old  believer  both 
as  to  Point  Reyes  and  the  conservation 
crisis  which  confronts  as  all.  The  articles 
and  editorials  I  have  included  with  these 
remarks  show.  I  think,  that  the  national 
press  has  expressed  that  concern  on  a 

national  basis.  ^  .  w. 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  our  hopes,  a  trail 
blazer  If  we  vote  tomorrow  to  save  it, 
many  other  precious  areas  in  every  part 
of  our  country  may  also  be  saved  for 
present  and  future  generaUons  of  Amer- 

*^*"hope  and  expect  that  Members  of 
this  House  will  join  me  tomorrow  In 
voting   to  save   our  seashore   at  Point 

The  articles  and  editorials  follow: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  23.  1969] 
SuB-DiviDE«s  Aa«  Th»atenino  Last  A«xa» 
or  UNSFonxD  Land 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 
San  FaANCiaco.— The  lure  of  California  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
our  time.  Uke  a  great  magnet  It  pulls  peo- 
Die— young,  old.  a  vanguard  of  hippies,  es- 
capees,  opters    out-from   the   rest   of    the 
country  to  this  slope  on  the  Paclfl:  shore. 

Even  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  boost- 
ers this  is  almost  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Uke  the  frantic  movements  of  the  lemmings 
to  the  seashore,  with  an  instinctual  drive 
that  sends  them  finally  to  their  destruction, 
there  will  soon  be  standing  room  only  If  the 
present  rate  of  growth  continues^ 

Nothing  could  Illustrate  this  better  than 
the  controveAy  over  the  Point  Reyes  na- 
tional seashore.  A  beauUful.  still  relatively 
untouched  peninsula  about  an  hour  ^'f°» 
San  Francisco.  Point  Reyes  Is  one  of  the  lew 
spots  on  the  coast  that  has  not  fallen  to  the 
developers  and  the  sub-dlvlders.  With  the 
parks  in  the  metropolitan  bay  area  hideously 
overcrowded.  Point  Reyes  Is  a  natural  outlet 
for  city  dwellers  in  search  of  quiet  and  un- 
spoiled beauty.  ^      ^ 

But  the  sub-dlvlders  are  on  the  doorstep 
and  pressing  hard  Less  than  half  the  land 
for  Point  Reyes  has  been  acquired  by  the 
federal  government  since  the  project  was 
authorized  in  1962.  With  each  passing  year 
land  values  have  sharply  Increased  And  now 
the  White  House  Is  saying  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  that  a  freeze  Is  impef** 
tlve  through  1973  to  hold  down  spending 
and  hold  Inflation. 

Other  parks  and  seashores  staked  out  by 
Congress  to  save  a  part  of  vanishing  America 
before  It  Is  all  paved  with  concrete  are  also 
threatened  by  the  double-squeeze  of  infla- 
tion and  economy  Besides  Point  Reyes.  Cape 
Cod  in  Massachusetts.  Assateague  Island  in 
Maryland  and  Padre  Island  In  Texas  are  In 
half-completed  state,  threatened  by  the  land 
speculators  who  stand  to  gain  from  federal 

delay. 

The  NUon  administration  has  been  gener- 
ous with  rhetoric.  SecreUry  of  Interior  Wal- 
ter Hlckel.  in  a  speech  to  the  National  Park 
and  Recreation  Association  in  Chicago,  pro- 
posed a  ses  billion  development  program 
for  urban  parks. 

Point  Reyes  precisely  flu  this  description. 
But  Hlckel  in  the  same  speech  Included  an 
escape  hatch  that  negated  much  of  the  fine 
rhetoric  "Present  fiscal  restralnU"  would 
very  Ukely  make  It  impossible  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  any  funds  to  make  the  grandiose 
dream  a  reality.  The  Hlckel  speech  coincided 
with  a  letter  from  Budget  Director  Robert 
Mayo  to  House  Interior  Chairman  Wayne 
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AsplnaU  warning  that  under  "present  con- 
straints" land  purchase  for  parks  and  recre- 
ation areas  would  not  be  completed  until 
mld-1973. 

The  conservationists  are  going  into  battle 
over  Point  Reyes,  and  nowhere  Is  the  breed 
more  aggressive  and  determined  than  In 
California.  Asplnall  Is  moving  to  get  added 
funds  out  of  Congress.  So.  that  untouched 
shore  may  still  be  saved. 

But  the  economizers  have  the  final  say. 
Congress  can  propose  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  disposes  by  freezing  extra  money 
that  may  be  voted.  As  the  people  push  ac- 
celerates, the  standing-room-only  sign  cov- 
ers more  and  more  of  a  once-free  land. 

(Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
Oct.  27.  19691 
PKESstniE  Mounting  to  Presekve  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore — Legislators  and  Con- 
servationists Join  in  Campaign  to  Get 
Nixon's  Help  in  Saving  SPECTACtn.AR 
Scenic  Landmark 

(By  Philip  Hager) 
Point  Reyes. — Legislators  and  conserva- 
tionists are  applying  Increasing  pressure  on 
the  Nixon  Administration  to  help  save  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  an  historic 
and  spectacularly  scenic  landmark  30  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco. 

"If  we  don't  act  soon,  the  park  will  never 
come  Into  being,"  says  Peter  Behr,  a  54-year- 
old  San  Francisco  attorney  who  leads  an  ag- 
gressive citizens  campaign.  "There'll  be  noth- 
ing to  stop  the  developers  from  putting  In 
high-rise  hotels  and  shopping  centers." 

Behr's  organization,  called  Save  Our  Sea- 
shore, hae  joined  with  26  California  congress- 
men— Including  Sens.  Alan  Cranston  and 
George  Murphy— In  behalf  of  a  legislative 
appropriation  to  buy  the  remaining  private 
land  m  the  area  to  complete  the  park. 

area  remains  UNSPOILED 

The  House  Interior  Committee  begins 
hearing  on  the  proposal  on  Nov.  13. 

Point  Reyes  today  remains  largely  un- 
spoiled, not  too  different  perhaps  from  the 
way  It  was  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  Is  said 
to  have  sailed  the  Golden.  Hind  Into  Its  har- 
bor In  the  summer  of  157B.  The  100-mlle 
square  peninsula  Is  lined  with  va.st  sandy 
beaches.  In  the  spring  wild  flowers  flourlsb 
on  Its  rolling  hills.  Extensive  wild  Ufe — deer, 
mountain  lions  and  rare  bald  eagles — roams 
a  forest  of  tall  Douglas  firs. 

Seven  years  ago.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy signed  a  bill  aulhorlzlng  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore.  Conservattonlsts 
rejoiced— they  thought  the  area  was  saved 
from  exploitation  and  ruin. 

But  m  the  ensuing  years.  Congress  appro- 
priated barely  920  million,  sufficient  only  to 
acquire  22  543  of  the  53,483  acres  within  the 
park's  boundaries. 

Land  prices  continued  to  rise — almost  10% 
a  year — as  speculators  moved  In;  taxes 
climbed  and  placed  a  heavy  bvirden  on  land- 
owners waiting  for  the  govemment  to  act. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
area  grew  and  put  Increasing  pressure  on  Its 
facilities:  some  660.000  visitors  are  expected 
in  1970 — compared  to  520,000  In  1967. 

Now  the  park  is  an  Irregular  and  confusing 
patchwork  of  private  and  public  land — al- 
most Impossible  to  administer  and  bewlld^- 
Ing  to  visitors 

Supporters  of  the  pending  legislation  say 
the  park  can  be  saved  If  Congress  appropri- 
ates about  $38  million — enough  to  buy  the 
rest  of  the  private  lands. 

CLAIM    FUND   is   SUmCIENT 

Presumably,  the  money  could  come  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  a 
8200  mllllon-a-year  reserve  established  by 
Congress  last  year,  exactly  for  such  purposes. 
Conservationists  say  there  Is  mwe  than 
enough  In  the  fund  now  to  preserve  Point 
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Reyes  and  several  other  park  sites  In  simi- 
larly precarious  positions. 

But  an  economy-minded  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  hesitates  to  approve  further  park 
acquisitions,  pointing  to  a  backlog  of  obli- 
gations sUll  not  funded.  In  a  letter  to  Rep. 
Wayne  Asplnall  (D-Colo.)  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  bureau  director 
Robert  P.  Mayo  said: 

"While  In  the  circumstances  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  .  .  .  Increasing  the  au- 
thorization celling  at  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  ...  We  must  reiterate  that  funds 
Ukely  to  become  available  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  permit  acquUltlon  of  such  areas 
without  extensive  curtailment  In  already 
programmed  land  acquisition." 

Asplnall  was  displeased.  He  repUed:  "The 
Administration  Is  not  keeping  faith  with 
Congress,  which  Intended  that  this  $200  mil- 
lion a  year  be  available  despite  any  other 
budget  restrictions." 

Interior  SecreUry  Walter  J.  Hlckel  last 
week,  said  he  was  "pushing"  for  a  Point 
Reyes  appropriation.  But  conservationists 
note  with  dissatisfaction  that  the  depart- 
ment also  has  proposed  that  9,200  acres  of 
the  land  In  the  area  be  sold  to  developers 
for  residential  uses. 

At  this  point,  park  supporters  are  not 
optimistic.  But  they  believe  their  best  bet  Is 
to  stress  that  Point  Reyes  meets  the  Ad- 
ministration* statpd  desire  to  develop  parks 
that  serve  urban  areas.  They  note  further 
that  the  longer  the  Administration  waits  the 
higher  Itmd  prices  will  become.  v 

Lloyd  TupUng,  the  Sierra  Club's  Washing- 
ton representative,  observed:  "Here  Is  land 
that's  going  to  be  put  to  the  bulldozer,  split 
up  by  real  estate  developers.  There's  money 
In  the  Treasury,  earmarked  for  this  specific 
purpose.  Why  in  the  hell  can't  we  get  going?" 

Others  speculate  that  the  Increased  politi- 
cal appeal  of  environmental  causes  may 
inspire  the  Administration  to  change  its  mind 
on  Point  Reyes.  "Look  at  it  this  way,"  says 
a  conservationist.  "This  park  wlU  serve  five 
milUon  people  in  this  area — an  area  that 
neither  President  Nixon.  C3ov.  Reagan  or  Sen. 
Murphy  have  done  well  in  politically.  We're 
hoping  Murphy,  who's  up  for  reelection,  can 
get  something  done." 

STATE   LEVEL   VIEW 

On  the  state  level.  Assemblyman  Edwin 
Z'Berg  (D-Sacramento)  and  William  T.  Bag- 
ley  (R-San  Rafael)  have  proposed  that  the 
Legislature  appropriate  $10  million  to  sup- 
plement federal  funds  to  complete  the  park- 
land acquisition. 

S  O.S..  the  citizens'  group,  has  gone  to  work 
hoping  to  stir  public  interest  In  Point  Reyes 
through  a  petition  campaign  (aiming  for  a 
million  signatures),  mass  mailings  pleading 
for  letters  and  wires  to  President  Nixon  and 
educational  programs  at  schools,  service  clubs 
and  other  public  gathering  places. 

"This  Is  the  fastest  growing  area  In  Cali- 
fornia." says  Peter  Behr.  a  former  Marin 
County  supervisor.  "We  need  to  save  this  sea- 
shore for  our  children  and  grandchildren.  God 
will  provide  more  babies  in  the  future  but  not 
more  land."  

TEMPTING  OFFERS 

Meanwhile,  the  owners  of  remaining  pri- 
vate land  at  Point  Reyes  say  they  can't  hold 
out  much  longer  against  the  tempting  offers 
from  developers. 

"It's  obviously  a  rtd-lnk  situation  to  hold 
property  that  you  pay  more'  in  taxes  for 
than  you  receive  in  income."  says  Gordon 
Pusser,  president  of  Land  Investors  Research, 
the  firm  that  operates  Pierce  Ranch,  a  choice 
2.500-acre  property  on  the  park  site. 

Pusser  says  the  ranch  earns  about  $7,500 
a  year  In  income  from  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
while  costing  more  than  $20,000  a  year  in 
property  taxes. 

The  situation  Is  similar  to  another  piece 
of  land,  the  2.500-acre  Lake  Ranch,  where 
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owner  WlUlam  Sweet  reports  toxes  of  $22,000 
a  year  on  Income  from  leases  of  about  $2,400. 
Another  pressure  on  land  owners  stems 
from  the  patchwork  pattern  of  the  park. 
Visitors  unknowingly  wander  onto  private 
land  and  in  some  instances,  an  owner  re- 
poru  serious — even  fatal— accidents  have 
occurred,  after  which  vlsi^rs  looking  for 
assistance  from  park  authorities  have  dU- 
covered  they  were  on  private  lands.  "People 
have  come  to  the  farmhouses  thinking  they'd 
find  a  forest  ranger  or  park  personnel  to 
help  them."  says  the  landowner.  "There's  an 
awful  lot  of  confusion." 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Deseret 

News,  Nov.  10.  1969) 

To  Save  Seashore,  Nixon  Should  Act 

Which  Is  more  Important — a  properly  de- 
veloped national  seashore  for  all  Americans, 
or  30.940  acres  of  subdivided  real  estate  for  a 
few  Calif omlans? 

That  Is  a  question  now  facing  Americans 
at  Pt.  Reyes.  30  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 
Whatever  decision  Is  made  at  Pt.  Reyes  wUl 
affect  the  opportunity  of  future  generations 
to  enjoy  the  sea.  sand,  scenery,  wildlife,  quiet 
forests  and  a  feeling  of  tranqiUlity  there. 

Pt.  Reyes  is  also  a  test  case.  Whatever  hap- 
pens here  indicates  what  Americans  cam  ex- 
pect elsewhere  In  "pavement  vs.  park"  ques- 
tions tinder  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Pt.  Reyes  was  recommended  for  national 
park  status  more  than  30  years  ago  by  Conrad 
L  Wlrth  then  National  Park  Service  director, 
cited  were  the  "miles  of  Douglas  fir  forests, 
bird-rich  Iseaches,  and  miles  of  scenic  paths." 
Wlrth  indicated  the  area  was  "worth  more  as 
a   pubUc    park    than    under    a    subdivision 

shovel."  _  . . 

Pres.  John  F.  Kennedy  set  Pt.  Reyes  aside 
in  1962  as  a  national  seashore,  "the  western 
counterpart  of  Cape  Cod." 

Some  land  was  purchased  immediately  for 
$20  mllUon.  A  $14  mlUlon  price  tag  was  placed 
on  the  remainder,  "to  be  purchased  when 
funds  became  available." 

No  further  action  was  taken.  The  delay  was 
costly.  The  land  now  appraises  at  $38  milUon. 

One  reason  for  the  burgeoning  cost,  of 
course.  Is  proximity  to  San  Francisco.  But  It 
Is  also  a  reason  why  extensive  use  of  the  sea- 
shore can  be  expected.  _ 

Pt.  Reyes  federal  holdings  are  presently  so 
fragmented  and  scattered  that  they  cannot 
be  administered,"  according  to  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Russell  Train.  One  property 
owner  says  people  constantly  wander  over  his 
land,  "not  knowing  which  is  private  and 
which  is  park."  „    «   » 

Many  landowners  would  like  to  sell.  But 
as  one  says,  "we  aren't  certain  whether  the 
government  wants  to  buy."  The  owner,  who 
paid  $22,000  taxes  there  last  year,  compared 
to  $2,400  profits,  can't  be  blamed  for  selling 
to  a  private  real  estate  developer  In  the  near 

future.  ^  ^         ,. 

Nor  can  the  developers  be  expected  to  wait 

forever. 

Any  further  delays  by  the  Nixon  Admln- 
UtratioQ  would  be  an  Invitation  to  private 
development — and  a  public  loss. 

And  any  more  extended  delays  before  ulti- 
mate acquUltlon  could  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  several  more  million  dollars.  Let's 
act  now. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  20,  1969) 
Conservation  Gains  PoLmcAL  Weight 

(By  James  E.  Bylln) 
San  Francisco.— 'Politicians  of  all  parties 
and  persuasions  are  speaking  up  in  forceful 
terms  in  unprecedented  ways.  Solid  achieve- 
ments are  still  few  and  far  between,  but  the 
wilUngness  to  embrace  the  idea  is  really 
significant." 

Or,  to  paraphrase  these  comments  by 
Michael  l^oCloskey,  executive  director  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  conservation  Is  becoming  more 
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fMhlooAble  amonc  poUttdana.  •"The  mood 
haa  chwiged  dnunaUcjOly  In  the  lart  year." 
adds  Peter  Bebr.  a  sllghUy  built  lawyer  who 
helped  lead  a  8Ucc«a«Xul  fight  for  itrength- 
ened  state  leglalaUon  agalnat  filling  parta  of 
San  Pranclsco  Bay.  "Ckinservatlon  haa  become 
a  synonym  for  survival.  Formerly.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  delightful  hobby  practiced  above 
the  10.000-foot  level  by  a  few  eccentrlca." 

As  the  ebuUlent  quotations  suggest,  vibra- 
tions are  presenUy  good  among  Northern 
Calif oriUa  conaervaUonUts— the  moat  mili- 
tant variety  of  that  spedea.  Their  splrtta  hit 
a  new  high  last  week,  when  President  NUon 
announced  the  AdmlnlatraUon  will  after  all 
support  spending  an  extra  138  million  to  save 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  from  Impend- 
ing development.  The  extra  money  had  been 
blocked  by  the  AdmlnlstraUons  antl-lnfU- 
Uon  drive.  ConaervaUonlsts  now  look  on  the 
President's  announcement  of  support  as  not 
only  a  victory  for  their  cause,  but  an  encour- 
aging sign  on  atUtudes  toward  conservation 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  and  by  pollU- 
clana  generally. 

Point  Reyes  la  a  lake-dotted.  100-square- 
mile  triangle  of  sweeping  beaches,  wooded 
rldgee.  rolling  hills  and  grassy  moors  alive 
with  wildlife  Uttle  changed  from  the  16th 
century  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  first  landed 
there.  Its  only  30  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Within  a  lOO-mlle  radius,  some  five  mil- 
lion people  realde. 

ConservaUonlsta  once  before  felt  the  long 
battle  for  Point  Reyes  was  won— In  1962  when 
President  Kennedy  signed  legislation  author- 
izing It  as  a  national  seashore  Seven  years 
and  lig  million  later,  though.  Point  Reyes 
turned  out  to  be  a  blueprint  on  how  not  to 
put  together  a  national  park. 

In  fact.  It  Isnt  even  half  a  park.  Rather. 
It's  a  confused  checkerboard  of  Federally  and 
privately  owned  lands  coexisting  In  dishar- 
mony. Private  lands  block  visitors  from  one 
public  tract  to  another,  park  administration 
Is  a  headache  and  ranchers  complain  about 
unintentional  trespassers  asking  directions 
and  seeking  restrooms  Private  owners  were 
grumbling  that  they  would  have  to  subdivide 
their  land  unless  Uncle  Sam  purchased  the 
property — and  soon. 

A    tl4    ttBJAOH    "SHOKSTKIMC" 

Federal  offlclala.  In  easenoe.  attempted  to 
put  together  the  M.800-acre  park  on  a  shoe- 
string. If  »14  million— the  original  appropri- 
ation for  land  acquisition — can  be  called  a 
shoestring.  The  idea  was  called  the  "hole  In 
the  donut."  Some  33.000  acres  of  ranch  and 
dairy  land  In  the  north  and  central  regions 
would  remain  In  private  hands  as  a  so-called 
compatible  "pastoral  zone."  Recreational  de- 
velopment would  largely  be  concentrated  In 
the  south,  with  the  southern  property  as 
well  as  the  land  girdling  the  entire  park 
being  acquired  with  the  »14  mlUlon  as  well 
aa  land   exchanges. 

The  donut  quickly  bewi  to  crumble.  The 
pMtoral  zone  was  preMlltted  on  that  prop- 
erty continuing  In  Its  long-standing  agrar- 
ian use.  But  deaths  In  the  families  of  some 
property  owners  forced  their  heirs  to  put  the 
land  on  the  block  to  pay  off  stiff  Inheritance 
taxes.  Too,  Point  Reyes'  mere  designation 
as  a  national  seashore  sent  property  values 
soaring  10%  to  20%  a  year.  The  result: 
Property  tazea  outpaced  Income  and  more 
land  went  up  for  sale.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  the  right  of  first  refusal,  had  to 
divert  funds  to  buy  land  In  the  north  to 
keep  It  out  of  the  hands  of  anxious  develop- 
ers who  were  now  swarming  around  Point 
Reyes.  These  diversions  from  the  south, 
sharply  Increasing  land  prices  and  bureau- 
'*  craUc  delays  In  closing  deals  exhausted  the 
$14  mlUlon  as  well  as  a  freah  infusion  of 
$5.2  million  In  1966. 

Land  exchanges  also  fell  through.  For  ex- 
ample, the  "jewel"  of  southern  Point  Reyes 
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la  considered  the  2.600-acre  Lake  Ranch, 
which  U  owned  by  an  Oregon  lumberman. 
National  park  officials  arranged  to  swap  the 
ranch  for  Bureau  of  Land  Management  tUn- 
berland  In  Oregon,  but  Mark  Hatfield,  then 
Governor  of  Oregon,  blocked  the  deal  as  a 
giveaway  for  hla  state. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  the  present 
patchwork  park.  The  Federal  Government 
owns  22.543  acres  and  private  Intereets  nearly 
31.000  widely  scattered  acres  With  rising 
taxes  and  expenses,  many  private  owners 
were  considering  offering  their  land  for  pri- 
vate development,  which  would  have  effec- 
Uvely  blocked  Its  future  acquisition  as  park- 
land and  left  a  park  speckled  with  apart- 
ments and  houses  The  owner  of  the  Lake 
Ranch  says  he's  paying  $22,000  a  year  in 
taxes  on  ranch  income  of  only  $2,400.  His 
property  has  already  been  surveyed  into  40- 
acre  plots. 

The  $38  million  needed  to  acquire  the  re- 
maining private  lands,  though,  had  not  been 
budgeted  by  Federal  planners,  though  the 
California  Congressional  delegation  was 
strongly  pro-Point  Reyes.  Seven  Identical 
bills  to  grant  the  extra  money  were  Intro- 
duced m  the  House  by  26  Callfomlans.  The 
legislation  was  also  supported  by  both  of 
California's  politically  diverse  Senators. 
George  Murphy  and  Alan  Cranston. 

Conservationists  here  also  switched  their 
slghU  to  the  Point  Reyes  battle  Fresh  from 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  fight.  Peter  Behr's 
non-partisan,  ad  hoc  "Save  Our  Bay"  com- 
mittee became  "Save  Our  Seashore."  or  SOS. 
A  variety  of  local  groups.  Including  both 
liberal  and  conservative  political  organiza- 
tions, backed  the  ensuing  petlUon  drive, 
which  sent  some  250.000  signatures  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon 

In  this  context,  the  President  was  cast  as 
the  villain  who  was  going  to  permit  the  park 
to  fall  to  the  bulldozers.  Alon«  with  the  con- 
servationists, the  good  guys  were  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  which  wanted  the  park 
completed,  and  Congress,  which  appeared 
willing  to  appropriate  the  money  They  were 
stopped  by  Nixon's  *en  controlling  the  purse 
strings — the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — who  said 
the  money  wouldn't  be  spent  even  If  It  were 
appropriated. 

The  money  debate  swirled  around  the  Land 
and  Water  ConservaUon  Fund,  passed  by 
Congress  In  1965  and  amended  In  1968.  The 
fund  provided  $200  million  a  year  for  a  con- 
tinuing, stable  park  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram. Previously,  the  Interior  Department 
had  to  request  acquisition  funds  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis  in  Its  own  budget.  The  fund's 
money  comes  from  the  sale  of  surplus  federal 
property,  taxes  on  motorboat  fuel  and  park 
entrances  fees,  and  a  portion  of  Federal  off- 
shore otl  royalties. 

While  Congress  approprUtes  from  the  fund, 
only  the  President  can  spend  the  money.  As 
an  antl- inflationary  meaaure.  President 
Nixon's  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ( following  the 
lead  of  President  Johnson,  who  had  never 
spent  the  full  amount)  decided  not  to  budget 
the  full  200  million  The  Bureau  earmarked 
124  million  for  spending  In  the  current  fiscal 
year.  With  Federal  matching  funds  to  the 
states  and  other  cocnmltmenta.  only  $17  mil- 
lion would  be  left  for  all  new  Federal  land 
acquisitions,  effectively  ruling  out  Point 
Reyes. 

But  observers.  noUclng  some  Congressmen 
were  beginning  to  chafe  under  thU  policy, 
felt  Congress  would  appropriate  the  money 
anyway  Rep  Wayne  Aaplnall  of  Colorado,  the 
Infiuentlal  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  said  his  parks 
subcommittee  routinely  approved  the  $38 
million  appropriation  Nov  14.  despite  a  letter 
from  Budget  Director  Robert  Mayo  that  the 
money  wouldn't  be  spent. 

This  sentiment  particularly  heartened  con- 
ser\'atlonlsts  because  It  Indicated  Congress 
was  setting  aside  pork  barrel  politics  In  lU 
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deliberations  Otherwise,  the  chances  for 
Point  Reyes  may  have  been  slim— it's  In  the 
same  Congressional  DUtrlct  as  the  new  $92 
million  Redwood  National  Park,  a  district 
represented  by  a  Republican.  Donald  Clau- 
sen, In  a  Democratic  Congress. 

PaCStDENTIAL    BUPPOaT 

They  were  heartened  even  more  by  last 
week's  announcement.  President  Nixon, 
flanked  by  Rep.  Clausen  and  Sen.  Murphy, 
announced  his  decision  after  a  series  of 
closed  meetings:  He  would  support  the  Point 
Reyes  funds.  $7  million  this  year  and  $31  mil- 
lion over  the  next  two  years.  (Conservatlon- 
IsU  had  supported  a  lump-sum  $38  million 
appropriation,  but  had  themselves  noted  It 
would  be  spent  over  a  three-year  period.) 

ConservatlonlsU  aJso  singled  out  Sen.  Mur- 
phy for  praise  as  the  prime  mover  In  the 
President's  shift.  The  Senator,  a  man  close 
to  President  Nixon,  has  never  been  closely 
identified  with  conesrvatlonlst  causes.  Others 
more  cynical  noted  that  neither  President 
Nixon  nor  Sen.  Murphy  have  run  particularly 
well  In  Northern  California  and  Sen.  Mur- 
phy is  up  for  reelection  next  year. 

In  any  case.  Administration  support  In- 
sures that  the  money  will  be  spent  once  It  U 
appropriated  by  Congress,  and  conservatlon- 
Uts  here  see  little  obstacle  In  passing  the  bill 
through  that  already  receptive  body.  The 
completion  of  Point  Reyes  Into  a  cohesive 
park  now  seems  all  but  assured.  High  rise 
apartments  and  other  developments  won't 
be  Interspersed  amid  the  park  lands  to  be 
visited  by  nearly  a  million  persons  this  year. 
A  pUln  lesson  might  be  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Point  Reyes  escapades.  Says  Cali- 
fornia Rep  Harold  Johnson,  a  member  of 
the  House  Interior  committee.  "Although  our 
experience  at  Point  Reyes  has  been  unfor- 
tunate from  the  standpoint  of  early  com- 
pletion ...  It  Is  one  of  the  most  Instructive 
examples  of  the  price  escalation  problem  we 
have  experienced  As  a  result  of  what  we  have 
learned  at  Point  Reyes,  we  have  already  be- 
gun to  Improve  the  land  acquisition  policies 
and  procedures  of  the  whole  National  Park 
System." 

A  wider  lesson,  though,  would  seem  to  be 
that  conservationist  campaigns  are  growing 
increasingly  Ukely  to  be  effective  Even  be- 
fore the  Point  Reyes  victory,  conservationists 
said  they  were  detecting  Increasing  evidence 
that  growing  national  concern  over  environ- 
mental problems  Isn't  being  lost  on  public 
oflSdals. 

Here  in  California,  top  Democrats  vow 
conservation  will  be  a  major  issue  In  their 
efforU  to  recoup  power  next  year  Republican 
legUUtlve  leaders  are  pledging  an  "Environ- 
mental Bill  of  Rights"  to  guarantee  un- 
spoiled wilderness  and  clean  air  and  water 
for  every  resident.  Oov.  Reagan,  an  anathema 
to  many  conservationists,  last  week  spon- 
sored a  conservation  conference  for  1.000 
conservationists,  businessmen,  government 
officials  and  others.  His  detractors  were 
largely  reduced  to  crlUdzlng  lU  composition 
as  including  people  who  are  responsible  for 
environmental  pollution.  Other  conserva- 
tionists, tired  of  talking  to  themselves,  found 
that  a  fine  idea. 

A    WASHINGTON    WO««T 

"CaUfomla  Is  leading  the  way,  though  peo- 
ple In  New  York  and  the  Eastern  seaboard 
are  very  strong."  observes  the  Sierra  Club's 
Mr.  MoCloekey.  "Other  areas  are  coming 
along,  too."  He  still  worries  about  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  "I  spent  a  couple  weeks  on  the  Hill 
and  I  had  a  feeling  the  public  offlclala  there 
were  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  mood 
of  the  country  as  a  whole."  However,  Mr. 
McCloskey  says  he's  now  "greatly  encour- 
aged" that  conservation  could  be  finding  a 
higher  priority  in  the  White  House  and  In 
Oongreas. 

Many  conservationists  rate  the  Point  Reyes 
episode   as   particularly  Important   because. 
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as  one  says,  it's  a  "harbinger"  of  the  Nlzon 
Administration's  attitudes.  They  regard  it  as 
tangible  evidence,  for  example,  that  Interior 
Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  whom  they 
roundly  criticized  at  the  time  of  bis  appoint- 
ment, was  serious  in  a  June  13  directive  to 
his  national  parks  director.  "Time  la  of  the 
essence"  In  acquiring  recreation  lands  close 
to  urban  areas,  he  wrote.  "Opportunities  are 
being  lost  dally  to  acquire  such  lands." 

Point  Reyes  Is  an  opportunity  that  was  not 
lost,  and  conservationists  are  developing  a 
new  attitude  toward  the  man  who  speaks  for 
this  Administration  on  parks  and  conserva- 
tion. Mr.  Behr  says,  "I  have  hopes  Secretary 
Hlckel  may  develop  into  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  all  our  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 
He's  spent  a  lifetime  in  action.  Instead  of 
constantly  worrying,  wondering  and  collect- 
ing evidence,  be  seems  to  be  a  man  who 
wants  to  get  something  done.  He  wants  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  environment.  I 
would  put  my  chips  on  it." 


A  NATIONAL  WEATHER  SERVICE 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  9,  1970,  100  years  will  have 
elapsed  from  the  day  when  President 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  signed  into  law  the  bill 
initiating  a  national  weather  service. 
That  bill  was  introduced  in  this  House  by 
Congressman  H.  E.  Paine  of  Wisconsin, 
and  I  thinlc  it  appropriate  that  this  body 
take  note  of  the  accomplishments  of  this 
century  of  service. 

But  the  end  of  one  century  Is  also  the 
beginning  of  another.  The  legions  of  tal- 
ented and  dedicated  men  and  women, 
civiUans  and  military  personnel,  who 
produced  the  scientific  and  technological 
achievements  of  this  century  have  much 
to  be  proud  of.  They  have  eased  the 
threat  of  the  hurricane  and  tornado,  the 
lightning  stroke  and  flood,  the  hailstorm 
and  winter  snows  which  has  burdened 
human  Ufe  from  the  beginning.  They 
have  improved  the  human  condition. 
And  they  have  readied  us  for  the  century 
just  beginning. 

Man  has  never  been  so  well  prepared 
scientifically  to  approach  the  problems  of 
weather  and  environment.  Nor  has  he 
ever  been  so  well  equipped — the  antique 
art  of  weather  forecasting  has  become 
the  province  of  computers  and  satellites, 
research  ships  and  exotic  radars,  model 
atmospheres  and  man-modified  ones, 
and  experiments  of  a  size  and  scope  not 
known  to  natural  sciences  until  now. 

We  have  never  needed  this  superb 
equipment  more,  for  we  have  finally 
learned  scientifically,  politically,  and  hu- 
manistically how  inextricably  linked  our 
lives  are  with  the  physical  environment. 
The  second  century  of  weather  service 
must  be  a  century  of  environmental 
service. 

As  populations  grow  and  change,  so  do 
environmental  problems.  Weathermen 
today  must  describe  and  predict  not  only 
the  natural  state  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
also  its  polluted  or  modified  condition. 
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Planners  of  new  cities  have  become 
conscious  that  meteorology  plays  an  es- 
sential part  in  locating  and  controlling 
industry — It  can  be  the  difference  be- 
tween an  industry  supporting  or  destroy- 
ing a  community. 

The  possibility  of  beneficially  modify- 
ing atmospheric  processes  and  of  reduc- 
ing the  eCfects  of  our  inadvertent  modi- 
fication of  the  atmosphere,  brings  grave 
responsibilities,  and  a  host  of  difficult 
scientific,  legal,  and  social  problems. 

The  new  century's  challenge  does  not 
find  the  meteorologist  isolated  from  his 
colleagues.  The  closely  interacting  spec- 
trum of  environmental  forces  and  phe- 
nomena has  become  as  apparent  as  the 
closely  knit  ecology  which  links  man  and 
microscopic  creatures. 

Looking  at  the  next  hundred  years  of 
meteorology,  we  see  not  a  single  discipline 
but  a  blend  of  many — weathermen  and 
oceanographej-s,  aeronomers  and  solid- 
earth  scientists  bsmded  together  to  give 
man  the  broader  view  of  his  fine,  blue 
planet  that  his  survival  will  require. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  commending  those  who  achieved  the 
milestones  of  the  century  past,  and  in 
congratulating  those  who  now  seize  the 
challenge  of  a  new  century. 

The  biographical  sketches  follow: 
DiCTioNABT  or  AlczaiiCAN  Biography 

Paine,  Halbert  Eleazer  (Feb.  4,  1826-Apr. 
14, 1905) .  lawyer.  Union  soldier,  congressman, 
and  commissioner  of  patents,  was  the  son  of 
Eleazer  and  Caroline  (Hoyt)  Paine.  He  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  Puritan  an- 
cestry running  back  to  Stephen  Paine  who 
migrated  to  New  England  In  1638.  He  was 
bom  at  Chardon,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  that  community, 
and  completed  his  academic  training  at  West- 
ern Reserve  College  •  •  •  of  the  Interior.  He 
declined  for  financial  reasons,  but  later  ac- 
cepted the  poet  of  commissioner  of  patents. 
During  his  eighteen  months  In  this  office 
(November  1878-May  1880).  he  Instituted 
Important  changes  In  the  bureau.  The  most 
Important  of  these  were  the  substitution  of 
scale  drawings  for  models:  the  provision  that 
errors  of  the  patent  office  could  be  rectified 
without  chsmglng  the  date  of  the  origin  of 
the  patentees'  rights;  the  dating  of  clalins 
for  grants  from  the  time  of  receipt  of  the 
application  instead  of  at  some  time  within 
three  months  thereafter;  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  use  of  typewriters. 

After  his  resignation  Paine  resumed  law 
practice,  which  he  followed  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  In  1888  he  published  A  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Elections  to  Public  Offices,  which 
remains  the  authoritative  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  exhibits  the  rules  and  principles  ap- 
plicable to  contests  before  Judicial  tribunals 
and  parliamentary  bodies,  and  Is  based  upon 
American,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Ca- 
nadian authorities.  It  oonsists  of  900  pages  of 
heavily  annotated  text  and  a  comprehensive 
list  of  cases  (to  1888)  which  constitute  the 
precedents  from  which  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples are  derived.  Systematically  presenting  all 
the  aspects  of  the  law  upon  elections.  It 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  Industry,  com- 
prehension, and  thoroughness  which  were 
dominant  attributes  of  the  author's  charac- 
ter. 

IMiltoaukee  Jour.,  and  Ulluxiukee  Sentinel, 
Apr.  17,  1905;  S.  B.  Ladd.  "Halbert  Eleazer 
Paine."  In  Jour,  of  the  Patent  Office  Society, 
Nov.  1920;  Who's  Who  in  America.  1903-05; 
Pa<ne  Family  Records,  Jan.  1882,  The  Bem- 
iniscences  of  Carl  Schurz,  vols,  n  (1907),  IH 
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(1908):  F.  B.  Heltman,  Hist.  Reg.  and  Diet. 
U.S.  Army  (1903),  vol.  I;  Wor  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Official  Records  Lirmy) ;  Biog  Dir.  Am. 
Cong.  (1928).] 

BiocaaPHiCAL  DixxcroRT  or  trk  Ajurican 

CoNGRSSS,  1774-1961 
Paine,  Halbert  Eleazer,  a  BepresentaUve 
from  Wisconsin;  bom  In  Chardon,  Geauga 
County,  Ohio.  February  4,  1826;  attended  the 
common  schools;  was  graduated  from  the 
Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson.  (Milo,  In 
1846;  taught  school  for  a  season  In  Missis- 
sippi; studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1848  and  commenced  practice  in  Cleve- 
land Ohio;  moved  to  Milwaultee.  Wis.,  In  1857 
and  continued  the  practice  of  law;  during 
the  Civil  War  entered  the  Union  Anny  tn 
May  1861  as  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment. 
Wisconsin  Volunteers;  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  on  March  .13,  1863.  and 
In  the  following  June  lost  a  leg  at  Port  Hud- 
son; bre vetted  major  general  on  March  13. 
1865,  and  resigned  on  May  15.  1885;  elected  as 
a  Republican  to  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth, 
and  Porty-flret  Congresses  (March  4,  1865- 
March  3.  1871);  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomlnation  In  1870;  continued  the  practice 
of  law  In  Washington,  D.C;  through  bis 
efforts  the  taking  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions In  the  interior  was  Inaugurated;  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Patents  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  and  served  from  November  1. 
1878,  to  May  7,  1880;  author  of  "Paine  on 
Contested  Elections,"  a  work  which  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  l^gal  authority  on  that  phase  of 
constitutional  law,  and  one  which  was  used 
In  the  Hayes-Tllden  contest;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  April  14,  1905;  Interment  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Port  Myer,  Va. 


FIRST  LOCAL   SCHOOL   ELECTIONS 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NBW   YORK 

<     IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

,  Monday,  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  its 
new  decentralization  law  New  Yoi*  City 
will  hold  its  first  local  school  elections 
this  spring. 

Since  this  will  be  an  election  of  great 
Importance  to  all  of  our  children  and 
parents,  and  to  the  city  itself,  most  of 
our  civic  organizations,  led  by  the  Urban 
Coalition,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  en- 
courage maximum  i>articipatlon. 

The  following  is  the  message  that  our 
civic  organizations  are  trying  to  get 
across  to  our  citizens : 

Commtinlty  School  Board  elections  are  on 
Thursday,  March  19th.  The  polls  wlU  be  open 
from  6:00  KVL.  to  7:00  P.M.  (this  may  be 
extended  to  9:00  P.M.)  at  your  regular  poll- 
ing place.  Every  registered  voter  plus  parents 
who  registered  specially  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Those  elected  on  March  19th  will  run  your 
neighborhood  schools.  If  you  want  your  views 
to  be  heard  you  must  participate. 

Voting  will  be  on  paper  ballots  and  will  list 
the  candidates  for  the  school  board.  You  vote 
by  putting  a  nvunber  one  (1)  next  to  your 
first  choice,  a  number  two  (2)  next  to  your 
second  choice,  and  so  on. 

You  can  indicate  as  many  or  as  few  nu- 
merical choices  as  you  wish.  This  system  of 
voting  is  known  as  proportional  representa- 
tion, a  system  which  should  help^  assiure 
representation  on  the  oommimUy  school 
board  for  all  groups  within  a  community. 
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A  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  TAKES  ON 
THE  RAILROAD  GIANTS 

HON.  RICHARdT.  OTTINGER 

OF    NBW    TO«K 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ed 
Wimmer.  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business 
Inc  last  week  delivered  a  timely  and 
thovight-provoking  radio  broadcast  on 
•  the  railroad  industry.  I  share  Mr.  Wun- 
mers  deep  concern  over  the  alarming 
parallel  between  rail  passenger  service 
deterioration  and  the  sudden  growth  of 
conglomerates    in     the     transportation 

'"hIs  remarks  deserve  the  full  and  seri- 
ous consideration  of  all  of  us  and  I  pre- 
sent them  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

This  we*k.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  ap- 
proach our  subject  with  feelings  akin  to 
what  David  must  have  experienced  when  he 
Timed  his  slingshot  at  Go"a^^ /°'  '"'.''' 
next  few  minutes  we  hope  to  bring  down  a 
^ant  not  with  a  slingshot  but  with  about 
13  minutes  of  your  listening  Ume. 

our  giant  ls\he  Penn  Central  Cmpany^ 
formerly  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Ce^a  Raiuoads.  plus  their  near  400  non- 
ranroad  subsidiaries  which,  before  the  recent 
ra  r^erger  approved  by  the  United  States 
supreme  court  was  the  biggest  corporate 
marriage  in  US.  history. 

We  opposed  that  marriage  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  not  a  railroad  merger  that  it 
flaunted  the  antitrust  laws,  that  It  wou  d 
not  result  in  the  economies  claimed— would 
probably  never  pay  any  federal  Income  taxes, 
would  continue  to  bulge  with  new  non- 
railroad  take-overs,  would  not  improve  pas- 
I^nger  service,  and  would  ultimately  lead  to 

•^^^-^n^  Vn  ^65.  and  since  that  time  every 
argument  brought  against  the  «5<lf '"«  °' 
these  giants  has  been  proven  valid,  and  the 
same  Mr.  Stuart  Saunders,  former  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  Penn  Central  Company^ has  sug- 
gested before  a  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
mn  and  AeronauUcs.  that  •government 
ownership  of  the  railroads  on  a  lease  back 
basis,  might  be  a  good  thing 

Mr  Saunders  told  the  Committee  that  the 
Penn  Central  "operates  40  per  cent  of  the 
^nger  trains  in  the  United  States,  and 
58  per  cent  In  the  East:  therefore,  we  lost 
mor^l.  money  than  anyone  else."  He  bluntly 
told  the  Committee  that  if  passenger  service 
la  to  be  maintained  and  Improved,  "the  gov- 
ernment w«l  have  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  any 
r^s  incurred."  or.  "let  the  Penn  Central 
drop  all  its  remaining  passenger  trains,  num- 
bering about  1300." 

CoMlder.  now.  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  same  Mr  Saunders  who  told  the  I  C.c. 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion (the  latter  now  claims  promUes  were 
broken)  that  passenger  service  would  be  Un- 
proved that  massive  economies  would  be 
carried  out.  and  that  many  mass  Uanslt 
problems  would  be  solved. 

Yet  right  after  the  merger  was  approved. 
Time  Magazine  reported  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  that  "now  we  have  another  $100 
million  with  which  to  buy  up  non-railroad 
companies",  adding.  "If  It  had  not  been  for 
the  help  we  received  from  people  in  The 
White  House,  the  Justice  Department  might 
have  stopped  us." 

A  principal  objection  raUed  by  our  ofBce  at 
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the  time,  was  the  unknown  identity  of  the 
biggest  beneficiaries  of  the  two  giant  rail  sys- 
tems who.  we  pointed  out.  might  even  be 
the  Mafla.  Batista,  or  an  unfriendly  govern- 
ment. A  year  after  the  merger,  the  ICC.  re- 
quested this  knowledge,  but  to  this  day  It 
haan  t  been  made  public  What  was  so  wrong 
about  this  merger,  was  the  fact  it  was  not  a 
rail  merger,  but  an  amalgamation  of  rail- 
roads, shopping  centers,  restaurant*,  motel 
chains,  beauty  parlors,  trucking  companies, 
vast  real  estate  developments,  home  building 
projects— a  total  of  334  corporations  on 
which  little  If  any  federal  Income  taxes  are 
being  paid  because  of  rail  losses.  Indeed  a 
monster  conglomerate  conceived  In  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  a  monster  could  be  created 
by  a  court  decision,  and  be  operated  in  the 
public  interest,  when  all  the  evidence  pointed 
lo  contrary  conclusions. 

Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  few 
facts  and  figures  that  have  a  bearing  on  one 
of  the  greatest  private  enterprise  tragedies  of 
this  century,  and  one  that  has  become  so 
serious  it  could  cost  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  lo  escape  Its  total  consequences. 

All  of  us  know  from  experience,  or  from 
general  knowledge,  that  In  looking  at  rail 
p.\ssenger  service  on  the  whole,  no  other  en- 
terprise in  American  history  has  failed  so 
miserably  to  meet  its  challenges  nor  was 
there  ever  so  much  evidence  of  deliberately 
planned  deterioration  of  both  service  and 
equipment  as  in  the  case  of  passenger  ualns. 
In  commenting  on  this  particular  phase 
of  the  Issue.  Richard  L.  Ottinger.  M.C.  (N.Y.I. 
told  a  House  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Aeronautics,  on  November  13.  1969. 
that  even  the  I  C.C.  had  noted  a  "purposeful 
downgrading  of  service  possibly  takKig  place." 
Mr  Ottinger  was  so  critical  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ICC.  in  dealing  with  mass  tran- 
sit problems,  rail  mergers,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  glanu  in  hiring  former  ICC.  per- 
sonnel and  attorneys,  that  he  urged  a  "trans- 
fer of  power  over  passenger  service  and  safety 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation,  until 
ICC.  is  reorganized  in  the  public  Interest." 
He  said: 

"In  eleven  years,  the  number  of  passenger 
trains  dropped  from  1440  to  480:"  ^at  the 
Penn  Central  merger  has  developedN^to  a 
"major  conglomerate  at  a  furious  pace,  hav- 
ing serious  Implications  for  rail  passenger 
service."  and  has  opened  a  "whole  new  area 
for  Congressional  Investigation  " 

Of  extreme  significance  at  this  point.  I 
think,  is  a  letter  received  by  the  Members 
of  Congress,  dated  January  23.  1970.  from 
the  Conference  of  TransporUtlon  Trades,  an 
afnilatlon  of  27  AFL-CIO  unions  dedicated 
to  better  transportation  for  all  America. 
Membership  claimed  is  4.500.000.  and  among 
the  23  listed  on  the  letterhead  Is  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers, 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees. Brotherhood  of  Railroad.  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
and  Station  employees,  and  19  others,  all 
with  a  tremendous  stake  In  all  kinds  of 
miss  transportation.  The  letter  reads: 

"The  emergence  of  conglomerates  on  the 
American  scene  poses  potential  problems 
with  which  the  Congress  may  have  to  deal 
In  the  immediate  future.  Unless  these  cor- 
porate giants  are  held  in  check  they  could 
gain  monopoly  control  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system. 

"This  would  be  dangerous  under  any  cir- 
cumstances: it  would  be  particularly  dan- 
gerous m  the  transportaUon  Industry,  which 
accounts  for  one-fifth  of  America's  Gross 
National  Product. 

"The  General  Board  of  the  Conference  of 
Transportation  Trades  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  deep  concern  over  this 
subject,  and  authorized  a  continuing  study 
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of  the  trends  and  implications  of  mergers  in 
the  transportation  Industry" 

Surprised?  Then  you  were  surprised  If  you 
were  tuned  in  about  a  year  ago  when  I  quoted 
Dr  Irving  Beller.  AFL-CIO  economUt.  who 
predicted  America  would  become  "one  big 
company  store"  If  monopoly  trends  contin- 
ued Were  you  surprised  over  two  years  ago 
(If  you  were  tuned  to  this  station)  when  we 
pointed  out  that  railroad  unions  had  em- 
ployed famed  economist,  author  and  presi- 
dential confidant.  Leon  Keyserllng.  to  pre- 
pare a  brief  opposing  the  Pennsylvania.  New 
York  Central  merger,  but  withdrew  the  op- 
position after  the  press  reported  an  alleged 
secret  conference  between  Mr.  Sanders  and 
union  heads,  at  which  time  It  was  allegedly 
promised  that  no  workers  would  be  laid  off 
because  of  the  merger— which  was  one  of  the 
promised  economies? 

But— listen  to  this  list  of  companies  of 
the  kind  complained  about  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Transportation  Trades,  that  are  only 
a  small  part  of  the  network  created  by  the 
Penn  Central  marriage:  Pennsylvania  Truck 
Lines.  Merchants  Trucking  Company  with 
nine  carriers  under  lU  control.  Cleveland 
Cartage  Company.  Eagle  Transfer.  Motor 
Freight  Express,  Toledo  Cartage.  Riverside 
Trucking.  Western  Express.  American  Con- 
tract and  Truck.  Black  Diamond  Transpor- 
tation, et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Among  other  "et  ceteras"  is  the  Buckeye 
Pipeline  Company  and  two  oil  companies 
recently  purchased:  Rsncho  California  (an 
85  000-acre  development),  and  Maco  Realty 
Company  (owner  of  75  per  cent  cf  the  land 
available  for  development  In  Los  Angeles 
County).  Pennsy  owned  air  space  In  New 
York  City  worth  billions.  It  controls  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  and  recently  bought  ap- 
parel and  shoe  factories,  and  is  looking 
around   for  still   more  acquisitions. 

Yet  with  all  this  ability  to  accumulate  and 
accumulate,  and  profit  and  profit  on  non- 
railroad  business,  this  same  giant  couldn't 
keep  one  passenger  train  (outside  of  the 
Metro  Uners)  as  a  showcase,  run  as  proof 
they  were  at  least  making  an  effort.  As  for 
the  MeUo  Uners.  operating  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  no  one  can  telephone 
for  reservaUon  availability  and  get  an  an- 
swer Penn  and  Central  sUtlons  haven't 
been  painted  in  25  years,  or  more,  and  as 
Johnny  Carson  put  it  when  he  saw  a  fare 
increase  notice,  it  was  like  "sending  back- 
bar  bills  to  passengers  of  the  Titanic". 

Where  the  government  has  fallen  down, 
and  especially  Congress.  Is  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  really  enforce  the  antitrust  laws 
by  separaUng  railroad  ofUcials  from  their 
myriad  of  directorships  and  operation  of 
hundreds  of  other  companies  unrelated  to 
railroading:  and  also  getting  to  a  pene- 
trating study  of  the  rail  official  and  labor 
featherbeddlng  so  vast  and  so  cobwebbed 
from  top  to  bottom  that  It  amounts  to  a 
crime  against  society  Itself. 

In  Its  promise  to  look  into  the  effecu  of 
the  merger  trend,  the  Conference  of  Trans- 
portation Trades  should  determine  what  part 
labor  has  played  In  the  deterioration  of  pas- 
senger service,  mall  and  express:  what  the 
airlines  have  done  with  their  subsidies 
against  the  gift  of  over  300,000,000  acres  of 
land  grants  the  railroads  have  received,  and 
the  hundreds  of  millions  in  depreciation  and 
other  tax  bonanzas,  and  how  they  were  spent. 
Mr  Saunders  blamed  highway  subsidies  and 
airline  subsidies  for  passenger  woes,  but  rail 
passenger  service  and  equipment  were  going 
down  the  deterioration  drain  long  before 
those  highways  were  built,  and  back  when 
air  travel  was  confined  largely  to  DC-3s,  rail 
passenger  service  was  going  to  pot  on  most 
lines. 

Kentucky  has  Just  lost  its  last  passenger 
train,  the  Royal  Palm,  cut  to  pieces  before  lU 
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final  short  run  on  which  trip  children  took 
their  first  and  maybe  their  last,  train  ride— 
at  least  In  Kentucky.  No  sales  pitch  on  con- 
vention trains  to  Florida,  no  radio  or  TV  skits 
as  the  airlines  use.  and  no  romance,  no  at- 
tempt to  tell  the  American  people  they  are 
losing  a  part  of  America's  backbone,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  Russians.  Canadians,  and 
Japanese  are  building  the  fastest  and  best 
mass  transit  systems  In  the  world. 

In  this  broadcast  we  are  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  investigate  the  conglomerate  aspects 
of  the  railroad  industry,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  threats  that  there  will  be  "no  passen- 
ger trains  anywhere  unless  the  government 
pays  the  deficits,  and  puts  up  the  money  for 
new  equipment." 

Mass  transit  Is  a  city,  state  and  federal 
problem,  and  the  heart  of  the  problem  runs 
on  steel  rails.  Steel  rails  that  could  have 
helped  to  keep  the  smaller  towns  and  cities 
of  rural  America  expanding  instead  of  dying. 
Steel  rails  that  might  have  been  singing  with 
growing  commerce,  hauling'  livestock  and 
malls,  merchandise  and  people,  across  out 
beautiful  land — instead  of  abandonment — a 
seemingly  favorite  word  of  those  who  have 
guided  one  of  the  world's  greatest  enterprises 
to  Its  present  state. 

Glenn  L.  Shlnn,  former  attorney-adviser  of 
I.C.C.:  "On  the  record,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  another  failure  of  public  trans- 
portation to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation's 
commerce  with  due  regard  for  the  real  public 
Interest,  especially  as  now  expressed  In  the 
equalities  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  might  result  in  nationalization 
of  all  public  transportation,  thus  seriously 
threatening  our  private  enterprise  system 
which  provides  the  chief  shield  for  freedom 
throughout  the  world." 

ALvm  E.  O'KoNSKl.  M.C.  (Wise.)— 1966: 
"It  Is  but  a  short  step  from  control  of  these 
vast  assets  to  control  by  the  state." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pect  a  majority  of  the  House,  were  going 
to  oppose  this  legislation  if  it  had  been 
brought  up. 


THE   STATE   OP   THE   REVOLUTION 


I 
DECISION  TO  CANCEL  HOUSE  CON- 
SIDERATION   OF    H.R,    12025    WAS 
WISE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
House  consideration  of  the  National 
Forest  Timber  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  was  called  off. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  postponement 
or  cancellation  or  whatever  it  was  should 
be  indefinite  or  at  least  until  after  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
report  is  made  to  Congress  covering  the 
rules  and  use  of  land.  This  study  is  due 
the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
June  30. 

I  was  going  to  vote  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  committee,  although  I  believe  in 
increased  productivity,  because  it  con- 
tains no  protection  of  potential  recrea- 
tion, wilderness  and  park  areas  which  are 
so  badly  needed  for  the  future.  The  ob- 
jectives of  such  legislation  sound  fine, 
but  even  when  I  submitted  a  proposed 
amendment  seeking  to  eliminate  such 
scenic  and  other  areas  from  the  optimum 
timber  harvest  program,  my  conserva- 
tionist friends  shook  their  heads. 

So,  I  think  the  House  leadership  was 
wise  to  take  H.R.  12025  off  the  schedule. 
Like  myself,  many  Members,  and  I  sus- 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Vet- 
erans Day,  November  11,  I  attended  a 
freedom  rally  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. At  that  time,  some  15,000  Ameri- 
cans demonstrated  their  support  of  our 
President's  moves  to  bring  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  an  end.  I  was  proud  to  see 
this  outpouring  of  patriotic  feeling  call- 
ing for  victory  with  honor.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  from  the  Congress  were  par- 
ticipants in  the  rally,  and  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  members  of  both  political 
parties  shared  the  rostrum. 

One  of  the  participants  in  that  pro- 
gram was  a  dynamic  young  man  who  de- 
scribes his  occupation  as  that  of  a  "rev- 
olutionary." His  name  is  Ed  Butler. 

Ed  Butler  is  host  of  the  weekly  TV 
series  "The  Square  World  of  Ed  Butler." 
The  half  hour  informational  format  is  a 
combination  of  music  and  discussion  of 
today's  vital  subjects,  geared  to  the  youth 
of  America. 

A  political  maverick  who  defies  label- 
ing and  insists  terms  like  "right"  and 
"left,"  "liberal"  and  "conservative"  are 
outmoded  and  obsolete,  he  also  is  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Westwood  Village  Square 
magazine,  which  reached  a  circulation  of 
150,000  in  1969,  and  author  of  the  pro- 
vocative book  "Revolution  Is  My  Pro- 
fession." 

An  internationalist  who  conceived,  and 
helped  to  organize,  the  Information 
Council  of  the  Americas — INCA — a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  educational  organization 
with  links  in  16  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, he  was  named  New  Orleans' 
Outstanding  Young  Man  for  1968  when 
he  received  the  Jaycee's  Distinguished 
Service  Award  in  January  1969.  He  Is 
also  the  recipient  of  the  Americanism 
Award  of  the  Young  Men's  Business  Club 
of  New  Orleans,  1963,  and  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  Cuban  JournEdlsts  in 
ExUe,  1967. 

I  have  met  personally  with  Ed  Butler. 
I  am  impressed  by  his  approach  to  today's 
problems. 

On  February  3,  1970,  Ed  Butler  de- 
livered a  speech  entitled  "The  State  of 
the  Revolution."  It  was  made  at  the 
George  Washington  University  Center 
here  in  Washington.  It  is  worthy  of  our 
attention.  I  submit  it  to  all  Americans 
for  their  reading. 

The  text  follows: 

T'HE  State  of  the  Revolution 
(By  Ed  Butler) 

President  Nlzon  has  presented  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  because  politics  Is  bis 
business.  I  am  about  to  discuss  the  State  of 
the  Revolution,  because  "Revolution  Is  My 
Profession." 

In  President  Nixon's  discourse,  he  surveyed 
our  nation's  national  and  International  prob- 
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lems  from  his  position  at  the  pinnacle  of 
power.  In  our  conversation  tonight,  we  will 
also  consider  the  same  problems  from  a  much 
less  lofty  point  of  view. 

And  so  there  will  be'  some  similarities  of 
topic,  but  few  of  tactic  .  .  .  some  Identity  of 
purpose  but  none  of  procedure.  President 
Nixon  spoke,  then  left  the  press,  the  people, 
and  their  representatives  to  fender  the  Im- 
pact of  his  words  upon  their  lives,  as  Is  tradi- 
tional. I  speak  from  a  much  humbler  vantage 
ix>lnt,  and  so  I  shall  expect  and  invite  ques- 
tions at  the  conclusion  of  my  talk.  In  my 
profession,  there  are  few  traditions  but  many 
challenges,  and  the  people  always  have  the 
last  word. 

Please  note  any  questions  you  have  on  the 
cards  now  being  given  out.  We  probably  won't 
be  able  to  answer  all  tonight,  so  put  down 
your  name  and  address. 

While  the  cards  are  being  distributed,  let 
me  say  that  It  Is  good  to  be  back  in  Wash- 
ington. I  lived  nearby  In  Alexandria  for  two 
years. 

I  last  spoke  hei«  on  Veteraps  Day  in  mid- 
November,  to  a  throng  of  15,000  Americans 
at  the  Washington  Monument.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  thunderous  applause  from 
the  so-called  "Silent  Majority"  for  some  very 
revolutionary  statements  about  securing 
peace  lu  Vietnam,  through  revolution.  What 
surprised  me  even  more  was  the  rebuff  a 
few  days  later  from  the  so-called  revolu- 
tionary leaders  of  the  Moratorium  Mobiliza- 
tion, who  refused  to  permit  me  to  speak  to 
their  followers  .  .  .  the  stated  reason  was 
lack  of  space  on  the  agenda,  but  I  sensed 
the  real  reason  was  that,  while  I  whole- 
heartedly supported  their  demand  for  peace. 
I  categorically  rejected  "immediate  and  total 
withdrawal"  as  a  euphemism  for  surrender, 
which  always  leads  to  worse  wars  later.  Post- 
poning problems  doesn't  solve  them. 

Thus,  paradoxically,  we  had  the  spectacle 
of  the  "Silent  Majority"  shouting  approval 
of  revolution  as  the  solution  in  Vietnam, 
while  the  leadership  of  the  "revolutionary 
minority"  censored  my  speech  because  It  did 
not  conform  to  their  doctrinaire  view  that 
"peace"  and  "surrender"  are  synonymous. 

What  was  perhaps  the  most  astonishing 
paradox  of  all  was  the  startling  willingness 
among  nearly  all  the  citizens  I  spoke  to  In 
Washington  that  hectic  week,  to  listen  with 
cordial  attention  to  some  new,' creative  al- 
ternatives, even  when  presented  by  so  freaky 
a  figxire  as  a  self-proclaimed  professional 
revolutionary. 

To  complicate  matters  more.  I  am  not  only 
a  revolutionary,  but  an  admitted  square,  who 
believes  that  underlying  ethical  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  are  essential,  precisely  be- 
cause human  beings  deviate  from  them  so 
often  and  drastically.  Nor  do  I  exempt  my- 
self. I  am  disgustingly  human. 

Because  we  are  all  now  thrust  Into  a  no- 
man's  land  between  peace  and  war — called 
revolution— we  need  standards  more  than 
ever.  Arid  yet.  because  much  of  the  territory 
Is  unexplored,  the  old  charts  won't  work, 
and  we  must  draw  up  new  ones  as  we  go. 

This  creates  a  certain  amount  of  indeci- 
sion, confusion  and  inner  conflict,  to  which 
none  of  us  is  immune.  For  example,  as  a 
revolutionary  I  am  the  "natural  enemy"  of 
the  Establishment,  from  President  Nixon  on 
dtprn.  But,  as  a  square.  I  sympathize  with 
every  President's  belief  in  the  American  her- 
Itage — from  Truman.  Eisenhower.  Kennedy. 
Johnson  and  Nixon,  on  up. 

As  a  revolutionary.  I  can  share  with  the 
Left  an  urgent  need  for  the  new.  As  a  square, 
I  can  see  the  logic  of  the  Right's  reverence 
for  the  old. 

I  treasure  these  inner  conflicts,  because. 
In  the  process  of  resolving  them  (a  dialec- 
tical/Idealistic process  incidentally),  new 
Ideas  are  bom.  My  baby  is  called  Conflict 
Management,  and  you  may  have  heard  the 
term  for  the  first  time  on  otir  show  ("The 
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Squw«    World    of    Ed    Butler"    with    John 
W»yne.   WTTO.   Channel    6.    Sunday.    10:30 
pm.)  a  week  ago  last  Sunday  (Jan.  25). 
Here's  a  dettnltlon : 

■Conflict  Management  l»  the  study  and 
pracUce  ot  Revolution  as  a  profession. 
BaslcaUy.  It  U  the  use  of  words  and  symbols 
by  the  few  to  influence  the  many  in  favor  of 
freedom." 

Which  leads  to  the  need  to  deflne  the  term 
"revolution"— the  briefest  way  to  say  It  U: 

"Revolution  Is  the  radical  change  in  the 
existing  order  through  propaganda  and 
agitation."  ,  ,      .. 

This  bald  statement  could  be  misleading 
unless  we  realize.  . 

First,  military  and  diplomatic  method* — 
the  procedures  proper  to  states  of  war  and 
peace— are  often  haphazardly  blended  with 
revolution,  which  leads  to  its  reputaUon  for 
violence  and  turmoil. 

Second.  In  any  case,  revolution  Is  among 
the  most  drastic  operations  that  can  be 
conducted  upon  the  body  poUtlc.  and  should 
never.be  undertaken  by  amateurs  without 
profeaslonjil  advice  and  counsel. 

Third.  If.  however,  revolution  Is  profes- 
sionally managed  with  an  adequate  ethic. 
It  is  far  preferable  to  war  and  can  be  a  prac- 
tical step  to  peace. 

So  let  me  be  clear.  I  believe. 

We  are  in  a  world  revolution. 

We  started  it  nearly  200  years  ago,  with 
the  shot  flred  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
that  was  heard  round  the  world. 

The  revolution  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
stopped. 

It  must  be  won  or  loet,  for  freedom.  Every 

day. 

AnL  I  calling  for  a  persistent  revolutionary 
condition,  with  minimum  violence  and  maxi- 
mum progress?  Yea.  Isn't  this  Just  another 
way  to  say  "evolution?"  No  Evolution  U  a 
cruel,  violent  proceaa  which  Involves  the 
annihilation  of  whole  species,  the  sxirvlval 
of  the  fittest,  and  proceeds  In  Jumps  and 
starts.  It  is  a  bestial  way  to  progress.  Revolu- 
tion Is  a  more  human  way. 

Ironically,  although  the  American  Revolu- 
tion set  in  train  awesome  events  In  Prance. 
Latin  America,  AaU.  Africa  and.  ultimately, 
the  whole  world,  we  got  out  of  the  business 
for  a  hundred  years.  Then,  the  Civil  War 
reminded  us  of  our  revolutionary  heritage, 
but  not  enough  to  prevent  us  from  resorting 
to  mainly  military  means  on  both  sides.  As 
soon  as  possible,  we  got  back  to  business  as 
usual  and  the  reconstruction  began 

Now.  the  third  revolutionary  climax  haa 
begun  to  occur  in  America.  It  Is  urgent  that 
we  recognize  this  revoluUonary  reality,  and 
Identify  immediately  our  own  role  In  the 
struggle.  For  the  revolution  Is  globally  per- 
vasive— every  human  being  haa  a  part  to 
play — If  only  paaalve.  as  a  victim. 

The  two  basic,  active  categorie*  of  partici- 
pation In  Conflict  Management  are  as  "Pa- 
tron" or  "Practitioner." 

The  Patron  Is  a  part-time  participant,  but 
he  is  as  essential  as  paUent  to  physician,  or 
client  to  Uwyer.  He  both  support*  and  con- 
trol* the  profession. 

The  Practitioner  U  a  full-time  professional 
revolutionary,  responsible  to  hi*  Patron*. 
They  can  be  organised  a*  citizen*  group*, 
foundations,  churches.  governmenU,  busi- 
nesses, conflict  corporation*  .  .  .  you  name  It. 
But  the  eaaentUl  factor  Is  that  there  are 
many  Patron*  and  Practltlonera,  at  one* 
competitive  and  cooperative. 

Only  within  the  framework  of  a  profeiaion 
can  competlUon  and  cooperation  be  ao  com- 
bined that  they  produce  progres*. 

For  example,  every  physician  Is.  in  a  aense. 
competing  with  every  other  physician  for 
patients,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  share 
medical  knowledge  through  publication  and 
consultation,  and  the  facilltle*  of  hospital*. 
Similarly,  uwyer*  are  adveraarle*  of  the 
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•trongest   kind   in   court,   yet  cooperate   to 
share  legal  knowledge. 

Because  Doctors.  Lawyers  and  Clergymen 
have  so  much  life  and  death  power— poten- 
tially—the  professional  method  of  organiza- 
tion was  developed  to  check  and  balance 
them,  so  that  humanity  could  u*e  their 
services  without  undue  fear  of  consequences. 

This  doe*  not  mean  that  abuse*  do  not 
develop  despite  the  professional  organlza- 
Uon  ...  a*  we  ahall  see,  abuse  Is  InevlUble 
because  of  the  Tendency  Toward  Tyranny 
that  U  in  us  aU. 

But  one  only  need  Imagine  what  wotUd 
happen  if  aU  Doctors  decided  to  strike  for 
a  day  ...  or  a  month.  Or  worse.  If  they  agreed 
to  inject  all  the  slow-paying  patients  with 
encephalitis  ...  to  Imagine  the  vast  powers 
physicians  possess,  but  never  think  of  using. 

Which  bring*  \ia  at  last  to  the  Enemy  .  .  . 
that  Tendency  Toward  Tyranny  which  1* 
part  of  human  nature  and  thu*  1*  In  u*  all. 
"TTT"  lead*  to  tear,  for  war  Is  never  fun  or 
popular  with  a  people,  but  often  U  with 
leaders  greedy  for  power.  Similarly,  the 
"TTT"  leads  to  poverty,  because  material 
gain  at  the  expense  of  others  Is  always  ulti- 
mately unprofitable,  leading  to  customers 
who  won't  buy  and  consumer*  who  can't  con- 
sume, but  again  it  Is  the  greed  for  powei^- 
property  1*  only  one  path— which  cause*  the 

abuse.  _,,     ^ 

I  call  those  afflicted  with  an  Inordinate 
TTT  "TyrannisU."  It  la  not  a  monopoly  of 
the  "Right"  or  "Left." 

T>Tannl8ts  of  every  stripe  are  continually 
InveAlng  ideological  Justification  for  seizing 
power  .  .  .  from  The  Divine  Right  of  Kings, 
to  Communism  and  Nazism,  to  Objectivism. 
Therefore.  Conflict  Managers"— profes- 
sional revoluUonarlee — ar  needed  now,  by  the 
thousands,  to  cope  with  this  Inherent  In- 
cllnaUon  In  humanity,  before  we  Incinerate 
ourselves  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  can  help  relnstltute  revolution  a*  an 
honorable  profession  In  America.  Tonight  I 
am  calling  upon  you,  upon  the  educational 
leaders,  elected  leaders  and  American  pubUc 
to  do  so. 

I  have  called  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
American  PoliUcal  Science  Association  to 
bring  up  at  their  next  meeting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  framework  In  which  to  train  pro- 
fessional revolutlonarle* — Conflict  Manag- 
ers— at  the  university  level. 

This  would  be  a  new  "major'"  within  the 
School*  of  Government  or  PoUtlcal  Science 
Department  of  our  unlversltle*.  Now,  I'm 
an  activist  not  an  academician,  and  I  call 
upon  educators  in  the  fleld  of  poUtical  sci- 
ence only  because  I  personally  beUeve  that 
Conflict  Management  might  be  most  logically 
placed  In  this  scope  of  study.  I  only  suggest 
Conflict  Management  as  a  needed  profeaalon. 
The  rest  Is  up  to  our  educators. 

I  am  sure  many  people  In  our  society  will 
■ay,  "Well,  we've  survived  before.  Why  must 
we  take  the  risk  of  putUng  such  great  power 
In  the  hands  of  a  few?" 

But  ask  yourself:  Could  we  have  avoided 
or  minimized  human  lo*»e*  In  World  War  n. 
Korea,  Vietnam  and  other  conflict*  If  our 
schools  were  graduating  Conflict  Managers? 
Did  we  pay  the  price  of  war  by  neglecting 
the  profession  of  revolution? 

Could  we  have  alleviated  racial  injustice. 
poverty,  pollution  and  other  socio-economic 
problems  before  they  reached  the  crlal*  stage 
if  Conflict  Bianagement  had  been  Included 
In  the  curriculum  of  our  schools? 

Although  national  and  International  af- 
fair* are  actually  intimately  entwined,  let's 
look  at  what  might  happen  If  Conflict  Man- 
agement were  properly  employed  at  home 
and  abroad. 

NATIONAL   AITAIBa 

Camjnu  Revolution:  The  beet  young  prople 
in  America  have  been  involved  In  the  campu* 
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revolution  .  .  .  either  In  bringing  It  about, 
or  turning  It  toward  freedom.  But  we  mu«t 
face  the  fact  that  many  are  deeply  disen- 
chanted with  government,  disappointed  that 
the  injuatlces  theyve  Identified  have  not 
been  solved,  and  eager  to  continue  to  apply 
the  revolutionary  talent  for  propaganda  and 
agitation  they  have  learned.  After  a  three- 
hour  Interview  about  the  problem,  an  editor 
of  a  college  magazine  wrote  an  editorial 
warning  businessmen  that,  unless  The  Revo- 
lutionaries of  Today  become  the  Conflict 
Managers  of  Tomorrow,  things  would  be  bad 
for  America.  I  completely  concur. 

Sentcemen'a  Revolution:  It  Is  fashionable 
to  deny  that  soldier  morale  has  dropped, 
marijuana  use  has  skyrocketed,  and  that  a 
general  malaise  grips  our  Uoops. 

This  Is  understandable.  It  1*  difficult 
enough  for  an  officer  to  give  unpopular  order* 
to  a  group  of  armed  men,  when  he  believes 
their  discipline  and  morale  are  high.  When 
he  knows  It  Is  not,  such  a  stance  may  seem 
suicidal.  Also,  we  know  that  demoralization 
can  be  vastly  lncre«*ed»— and  spread — by 
simply  admitting  it  exUts. 

By  the  same  token,  blindly  denying  the 
truth  does  not  stop  disintegration.  An  al- 
ternative— creative  and  meaningful — to  mili- 
tary war  must  be  developed,  and  deferments 
perhaps  awarded  to  those  who  pursue  It. 
Conflict  Management  could  be  that  profes- 
sion, and  put  ten*  of  thousand*  of  disillu- 
sioned OIs  to  work,  productively  and  patri- 
otically, upon  separation. 

Russia  and  Germany  are  but  two  example* 
of  what  happens  when  a  disillusioned,  de- 
mobilized army  drifts  Into  a  nation  without 
hope  or  Ideals.  Both  Communism  and  Nazism 
were  nurtured  by  such  despair.  Conflict  Man- 
agement can  help  America  avoid  a  dreary  re- 
run of  that  all-too-recent  history. 

Urban  Revolution:  This  Includes  the  myriad 
problem*  of  pollution  and  corruption,  traffic 
congestion  and  housing.  Pressure  groups  are 
continually  forming  In  the  Independent  sec- 
tor, but  their  success  In  large  measure  de- 
pends on  the  profea*lonallsm  of  their  staff. 
Without  It  they  cannot  hope  to  cope  with 
entrenched  political  machine*  and  big  busl- 
nes*.  On  the  other  hand,  a  private  pressure 
group  Inspires  the  natural  sympathy  of  a 
"David  versus  Goliath."  Thus,  unless  It* 
operations  are  ethically  managed,  this  sym- 
pathy can  be  perverted  by  Tyrannlsts  to  a 
tool  for  personal  power,  displacing  one  evil 
with  a  greater  one.  Conflict  Managers  can 
guarantee  l)oth  efficiency  and  ethics  on  both 
sides  of  the  coin. 

Political  Revolution:  "Decentralization" 
and  ""Power  to  the  People"  are  the  cries  of 
the  hour,  and  govenunent  will  hear  them  at 
every  level  only  so  long  a*  they  are  re- 
sponsibly, and  effectively  articulated.  Ama- 
teurs typically  vacillate  from  whispers  to 
hysteria,  and  are  consequently  either  Ignored 
or  abhorred.  No  government  is  self -critical  or 
self-effacing  enough  to  dismantle  Itself  with 
top  efficiency.  After  all,  government  Is  only 
an  organization  of  human  beings  who  pro- 
vide administrative,  military  and  diplomatic 
services.  And,  unfortunately,  through  a  be- 
nign cooperation  with  communication*,  gov- 
ernment today  can  produce  an  unconaclou* 
tyranny,  perpetuate  It*  power,  and  enforce 
Illusions  among  the  populace.  Then,  when 
a  Tyrannlst  like  Oswald  comes  along  and 
■mashes  the  highest  symbol  of  national  au- 
thority, the  entire  nation  slips  Into  cultural 
shock— and  a*  lllualon*  fall,  violence  rlaes. 
The  present  conflict  l)etween  the  govern- 
ment, championed  by  Vice  President  Agnew, 
and  the  media,  represented  by  the  network*, 
is  healthy  only  so  long  a*  the  competition/ 
cooperation  continues.  Conflict  Manager*— 
employed  by  both  sides— can  see  that  the*e 
check*  and  balances  expand. 
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iN-rxaNATiONAi.  AVTAna 
I'd  like  to  preface  this  portion  of  my  talk 
by  saying  I  believe  the  day  of  the  expedl- 
Uonary  force  Is  over.  What  need*  doing 
abroad  muat  be  done  by  natives  of  the  na- 
tions concerned,  primarily.  Americans  can 
teach,  and  America  can  serve  as  a  secure 
base  area  for  revolutionary  forces  fighting 
for  their  freedom.  But  we  must  never  under- 
take to  export  the  American  system  of  the 
1970'B  to  any  other  country.  Each  must  find 
the  appropriate  level  of  freedom  for  itself. 

But  I  am  convinced  as  deeply  as  I  can  be, 
that  every  nation  deserve*  liberty  and  every 
people  are  "ready"  for  some  degree  of  liberty 
Immediately.  I  am  equally  certain  that  no 
one's  freedom  Is  safe  as  long  as  one  human 
being  Is  enslaved. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  areas  where  revolution 
could  shift  the  balance  toward  freedom. 

Latin  America:  Miami  wa*  the  secure  base 
area  for  the  Cuban  revolution  and  Cuba  has 
been  the  secure  base  area  for  the  current 
American  revolution.  Base  areas  are  as  es- 
sential to  revolutions  as  service  stations  are 
to  automobiles.  When  you  see  one,  you  know 
the  other  cannot  be  to  far.  To  re-clalm  the 
revolution  which  Castro  betrayed,  Americans 
should  make  contact  with  Cubans,  now,  for 
Joint  Conflict  Management  training.  Like- 
wise. In  many  areas  of  Latin  America  today, 
militaristic  Juntas  have  forestalled  the  dem- 
ocratic process.  The  left  wing  does  not  have 
any  monopoly  on  tyrannlst  tactics  and  pop- 
ular forces  are  continually  threatening  re- 
actionary regimes. 

The  government  should  maintain  a  strict 
hands-off  policy  toward  any  such  popular 
Initiatives  for  freedom,  neither  supporting 
nor  thwarting  them.  Revolution  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people.  Just  as  diplomacy  and 
military  defense  are  the  province  of  govern- 
ment. If  officials  persist  In  Intervening  in 
this  area.  It  Is  up  to  Conflict  Managers  to 
outwit  them,  test  and  help  change  the  laws 
which  perpetuate  Injustice.  A  basic  premise: 
no  government  has  the  right  to  make  agree- 
ments with  another  government  which  en- 
dorses or  extends  tyranny.  Conflict  Managers' 
very  presence  can  help  prevent  this  com- 
mon abuse. 

Eastern  Europe:  The  sbameful  silence 
among  some  .  .  .  especially  student  leaders 
who  claim  to  be  revolutionaries  .  .  .  while 
Czech  students  were  slaughtered,  was  one 
of  the  most  sickening  cop-outs  In  history. 
The  fact  that  these  massacres  were  managed 
by  the  same  kind  of  regime  some  would 
like  to  Install  In  America  also  says  a  lot. 
Revolutionary  potential  1*  always  present 
In  Eastern  Europe,  waiting  for  the  sparks  to 
ignite  It.  We  should  be  ready,  privately,  next 
time  the  opportunity  occurs,  and  this  means 
Conflict  Managers  from  every  nation  of  East- 
ern Europe  must  be  trained  for  the  great  task 
of  liberation. 

Southeast  Asia:  Vletnamleatlon  can  work 
on  a  military  and  diplomatic  level  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  revolution  is  diverted  toward 
freedom.  The  people  of  Vietnam.  In  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South,  deserve  at  long  last  the 
chance  to  determine  their  own  destiny.  Now 
that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  dead,  the  Commtinlst 
regime  Is  more  vulnerable  In  the  North,  and 
the  military  regime  in  th«  South  can  be 
steadily  democratized.  This  work  must  pro- 
ceed In  all  areas  proportionately  under  the 
leadership  of  Vietnamese  Conflict  ^lanagers. 
who  can,  and  should,  be  trained  here,  at  first. 
The  alternative  to  liberation  Is  unending 
military /diplomatic/revolutionary  conflict, 
and  misery  for  millions. 

Africa  and  Asia  are  ripe  for  revolution. 
China  Is  Insecure  as  a  national  entity,  and 
Mao's  demise  could  accelerate  fragmentation 
and  revolution  there.  In  Rtissia,  the  Jewish 
populace  la  suffering  renewed  oppression, 
and,  for  the  first  time  In  memory,  individual 
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revolutionary  acts  are  being  carried  out  In 
Soviet  Russia. 

Trained  Conflict  Managers,  citizens  of  each 
of  the  nations  Involved,  could  bring  about 
radical  changes  in  favor  of  freedom,  swiftly. 
Of  course,  there  are  those  whom  the  word 
"radical"  frightens  as  much  as  the  word 
"revolutionary."  However,  radical  means  root, 
and  we  must  aim  at  the  tmderlylng  causes 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  achieve  both  peace 
and  freedom  on  this  planet. 

Are  there  Conflict  Managers  available?  Yes, 
but  not  nearly  enough,  nor  are  those  who 
exist  necessarily  conscious  of  the  term.  I'd 
consider  Ralph  Nader  a  Conflict  Manager, 
and  John  Banzaf  of  ASH.  who  put  antl- 
clgarette  smoking  commercials  on  the  air.  is 
certainly  a  Conflict  Manager,  whether  he  is 
aware  of  the  term  or  not.  So.  I  suspect.  Is  Saul 
Allnsky,  although  we  argued  about  it  for 
hours  one  evening  In  Chicago  after  a  mem- 
orable TV  debate.  In  my  opinion,  Richard 
Comuelle,  who  discovered  and  named  the 
elusive  Independent  Sector  in  his  excellent 
book.  Reclaiming  the  American  Dream,  Is  a 
Conflict  Manager.  So  are  Richard  Warren 
and  Larry  Klhnel  of  INCA  down  in  New 
Orleans,  who  put  together  the  very  success- 
ful "National  Student  Conferences  on  Revo- 
lution" In  1968  and  1969.  Certainly  Lee  Ed- 
wards, who  Introduced  me  tonight,  fits  the 
bill,  with  his  relentless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  enslaved  peoples.  He  has  been  called  the 
"Voice  of  the  Silent  Majority"  by  the  New 
York  Times.  The  attractive  young  lady  who 
quietly  arranged  this  conference,  Lo  Anne 
Wagner,  certunly  qualifies  as  a  Conflict  Man- 
ager in  my  mind. 

As  you  can  imagine,  old-faehloned  divi- 
sions of  partisan  politics — right  and  left. 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  Reactionary  and 
Radical — don't  describe  Conflict  Managers 
very  well. 

What  Is  urgently  needed  are  some  different 
labels  which  can  be  Invested  with  more  ac- 
curate meanings.  That's  why  I  sign  myself 
"Square."  People  come  to  sneer  and  put 
me  down,  but  often  stay  to  cheer  for  a 
Square  deal  for  minorities  and  a  square 
meal  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  a  square 
shake  |or  enslaved  peoples  everywhere. 

Even  more  than  simplistic  slogans  and 
labels,  we  need  In-depth  academic  explora- 
tion, study  and  specialization  In  the  whole 
vast  arena  of  "Conflict  Management."  Some 
of  this  has  already  begun  according  to  an 
article  by  Newsweek's  Thomas  Gordon  Plate. 
At  the  University  of  Michigan  a  "Center  for 
Research  and  Conflict  Resolution,"  publishes 
the  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution;  and  The 
American  Arbitration  Association  handles 
17,000  cases  each  year.  But  these  are  exclu- 
sively oriented  toward  the  resolution  of  Con- 
flict which  Is  but  one  part  of  Conflict  Man- 
agement— ^tbe  Conflict  Manager  miist  also 
know  how,  when  and  where  to  initiate  and 
»iot  to  initiate  conflict;  how  to  limit,  control 
and  channel  It  constructively;  how  to  sus- 
tain It  when  necessary  and  end  It  when  pos- 
sible. For  Conflict  is  essential  to  human  na- 
ture. By  setting  aside  a  group  of  professionals 
to  deal  with  It  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  Just  as 
we  have  assigned  lawyers  to  deal  with  Injus- 
tice and  doctors  to  deal  with  disease,  otir 
nation  and  our  world  can  begin  to  adjust  to 
revolutionary  reality  and  grow  within  Its 
exciting  atmosphere. 

Remember,  the  word  "Revolution"  was 
coined  to  describe  the  orbiting  of  heavenly 
bodies,  and  was  appropriated  by  the  poli- 
ticians. As  mankind  enters  the  Age  of 
Aquarius  and  sets  Its  sights  on  the  planets. 
It  might  be  well  to  remember  that  original 
meaning  of  revolution. 

America  has  bad  Its  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal, 
New  Frontier  and  Great  Society.  I  call  ui>on 
the  Citizens  of  the  Country,  not  Just  the 
President,  to  face  revolutionary  reality  now 
.  .  we  can  create  for  all  humanity  ...  A 
Square  Deal  I 
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CEDRIC  POSTER'S  CHRISTMAS 
GREETINa 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF  MASSACHUSrrTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  ^seaker,  every  year 
sdl  of  lis  receive  literally  hiindreds  of 
Christmas  cards.  The  most  outstandizig 
one  my  wife  smd  I  have  ever  received 
came  this  year  from  our  longtime 
friends,  the  Cedric  Posters. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  know  Ced- 
ric Foster  will  appreciate  his  Christmas 
greeting.  Those  Members  who  do  not 
have  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance 
will  perhaps  gain  an  insight  into  a  re- 
markable personality. 

One  of  our  best-known  radio  com- 
mentators, Cedric  was  with  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  for  25  years  and 
is  an  old  friend  to  many  of  us  here  in 
the  House.  He  was  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington for  10  years  prior  to  his  move  to 
station  KFML  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1967. 
In  his  career.  Poster  has  been  aroimd  the 
world  three  times,  broadcast  from  nearly 
every  European  capital,  and  crossed  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  air  50  times.  He  has 
been  decorated  by  the  Governments  of 
Greece,  the  Netherlands,  and  Iran  and 
was  cited  for  his  contributions  to  his  pro- 
fession by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  in  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consistent  with  the  other 
outstanding  aspects  of  this  man  is  the 
relationship  that  he  and  his  wife.  Mar- 
guerite, have  had  over  the  years.  Their 
Christmas  greeting,  which  follows,  truly 
reflects  the  warmth  and  depth  of  this 
unusually  happy  couple: 

1921— 

In  a  tea-room  on  the  comer  of  Bancroft 
and  College  In  Berkeley,  California,  Mar- 
guerite Lane  and  Cedric  Foster  were  intro- 
duced to  each  other  on  Saturday  evening, 
December  10,  1921.  On  Monday  evening,  De- 
cember 12,  1921,  they  were  married.  In  this 
Christmas  season  they  greet  you  from  their 
home  In  Denver,  Colorado,  expressing  the 
hope  that  you  will  ever  enjoy  the  happiness 
that  has  been  theirs  together  through  the 
years.  They  believe  that  they  are  the  only 
two  people  In  United  States  who  knew  each 
other  for  forty-eight  hours  and  then  lived 
with  each  other  for  forty-eight  years.  Join- 
ing them  In  greetings  are  Shirley  Poster 
Fields  and  her  two  children,  Michael,  and 
Dallas,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Sarah  Ann 
Poster  Carpenter  and  husband,  Peter,  along 
with  their  children,  Robert  and  Loulsla,  In 
Auburndale.  Massachusetts.  May  you  have 
all  the  Joys  of  Christmas  and  copious  bless- 
ings in  the  New  Tear  . . . 

—1960 
MARCITERrrE  AiTO  Cd>ric  Fostek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us,  as  parents, 
are  concerned  that  hasty  marriages  by 
our  children — ^preceded  by  courtships  of 
only  a  few  months — are  destined  for  dis- 
aster. We  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  Cedric  and  Marguerite  Poster. 
Divorce  and  marital  discord  would  be  un- 
heard of  if  only  all  of  us  could  coimt  on 
1  year  of  marriage  for  every  hour  of 
courtship  we  spent  beforehand. 

We  should  also  be  encouraged  in  that 
at  least  one  couple  of  our  generation — 
or  older — ^have  established  a  record  of 
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some  sort— a  record  that  even  the  highly 
touted  young  lovers  of  today  can  hardly 
hope  to  match.  ^     ,     ^ 

What  is  the  old  song— "the  fimda- 
menul  things  dont  change,  as  time  goes 
by."  Vive  lamor. 


THE   ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE 
WEATHER   SERVICE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  have  in  my  district  some  of  the 
Nations  most  important  meteorological 
installations,  and  Included  among  my 
consUtuents  are  a  tjreat  many  profes- 
sional meteorologists,  technicians,  and 
support  personnel. 

Today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
them  and  all  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  our  Weather  Service 

Today  marks  the  100th  birthday  of 
the  Nation's  weather  services.  These 
employees  are  among  the  oldest  scien- 
tific servants  of  the  public.  For  a  cen- 
tury they  have  been  at  work  to  protect 
life  and  property. 

On  February  9.  1870.  President  Ulys- 
ses 8  Grant  signed  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  into  law.  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  take  meterological  ob- 
servations at  all  military  posts  and  give 
notice  of  impending  storms  to  shippUig 
interests  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  At- 
lantic coasts. 

The  congressional  initiative  was 
spawned  by  the  frightful  losses  suffered 
through  shipwrecks  in  tiie  Great  Lakes 
and  on  the  coasts  as  a  result  of  weather. 
Our  early  colleagues  of  the  41st  Congress 
did  not  waste  much  time  in  enactmg  a 
law  that  provided  beneficial  and  essen- 
tial services  to  the  country.  Congress- 
man H.  E.  Paine  of  Wisconsin  introduced 
the  resolution  on  December  16  1869. 
The  scientific  community  of  the  day 
backed  this  initiative  by  supporting 
memoirs  and  the  House  passed  it  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1870.  Only  3  days  later  the  Sen- 
ate concurred,  with  leadership  provid^ 
by  Senators  Henry  Wilson  and  Arthur  P. 

Gorman. 

Congressman  Paine  had  been  per- 
sTiaded  to  initiate  this  legislation  by  a 
constituent.  Prof.  Increase  A.  Lapham  of 
Milwaukee.  Lapham  had  for  many  years 
made  weather  observations  tl^ere  and  his 
studies  had  convinced  him  that  fore- 
casts had  come  within  reach  of  meteor- 
ological science.  ^ 

This  was  also  the  Judgment  of^other 
scientific  luminaries  of  the  time  who  had 
wdrked  for  decades  in  this  elusive  field. 
Among  them  was  the  illustrious  Joseph 
Henry  first  SecreUry  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  had  made 
meteorology  one  of  the  research  targets 
of  Smithsonian  Institution  and  more 
than  a  decade  prior  to  the  congressional 
action  had  experimented  with  telegraphic 
collection  of  weather  messages  from  a 
group  of  cooperative  observers.  Indeed,  It 
had  been  his  hope  that  the  Smithsonian 
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might  institute  the  first  national 
weather  service.  The  Civil  War  inter- 
fered and  later  Henry  yielded  the  honor 
to  the  Army  because  they  had  the  best 
telegraphic  network  in  the  country. 
Henrys  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  weather 
forecasts  had  been  unshaken  since  the 
1840's.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  one 
of  the  keenest  scientific  minds  in  the 
field.  Prof.  Ellas  Loomis.  first  of  Western 
Reserve  College,  later  at  Yale.  Loomis 
had  studied  storms  for  over  three  decades 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  synoptic 
method  of  weather  analysis.  Both  he 
and  Henry  wrote  in  support  of  Congress- 
man Fames  resolution.  It  was  also 
backed  by  Col.  Albert  J.  Myer.  the  head 
of  the  Signal  Service,  who  was  imbued 
by  the  new  technology  of  the  age.  After 
passage  of  the  legislation,  Secretary  of 
War  William  B.  Belknap  assigned  the 
new  responslbUity  to  the  Signal  Serv- 
ice. 

Among  the  earlier  pioneers  of  weather 
work  one  deserves  to  be  singled  out. 
Cleveland  Abbe  of  Cincinnati,  who  had 
started  a  forecast  service  there  in  1869. 
He  later  joined  the  Federal  Weather  Bu- 
reau and  for  over  four  decades  gave  di- 
rection to  the  scientific  work  of  this 
agency. 

The  weather  service  had  a  checkered 
history  with  a  major  change,  when  in 
1890  the  public  fimctions  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  War  Department  to  a 
civilian  bureau.  But  both  in  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  and  the  civilian 
realm  weather  services  grew  enormously 
with  the  expansion  of  aviation,  where 
weather  played  a  decisive  role.  Advances 
in  scientific  meteorology  also  were  im- 
pressive. In  the  last  century  one  of  the 
meteorological  instructors  in  the  Signal 
Service.  William  Ferrel,  gained  worldwide 
fame  through  his  theories  of  atmospheric 
circulation.  In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury William  J.  Humphrey,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  made  fundamental 
contributions  to  physical  meteorology. 

And  in  recent  decades  Harry  Waxier, 
as  director  of  Weather  Bureau  research, 
with  his  visionary  anticipation  of  the 
use  of  meteorological  satellites  and  a 
plan  for  the  World  Weather  Watch 
opened  new  avenues  to  study  and  antici- 
pate atmospheric  motions.  In  that  hun- 
dred-year period  perhaps  nobody  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  development  of 
U.S.  Government  weather  services,  first 
in  the  Navy  and  then  as  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  than  Francis  W.  Reich- 
elderfer.  whose  career  spanned  ever  40 
years. 

We  now  regard  weather  services  as  a 
commonplace  activity.  We  expect  warn- 
ings of  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and  snow- 
storms as  a  routine.  But  we  rarely  think 
of  the  vast  organization  behind  these 
services.  It  is  not  only  nationwide  but 
worldwide,  coordinated  by  one  of  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zations, in  whose  founding  the  United 
States  played  an  important  role.  In  this 
world-spanning  endeavor  a  number  of 
installations  in  Maryland  play  a  vital 
role.  First  of  aU.  ESSA's  Weather  Bu- 
reau, with  headquarters  in  Silver  Spring 
and  under  it  the  National  Meteorological 
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Center  iti  Suitland.  in  my  congressional 
district.  This  is  the  nerve  center  of  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  weather  in- 
formation, much  of  it  automated  by  giant 
computer  systems.  Also  located  in  Suit- 
land  is  the  National  Environmental  Sat- 
ellite Center  which  feeds  data  from  the 
new  weather  eyes  in  the  sky  into  the  in- 
ternational weather  communications 
channels.  Naval  weather  facilities  are 
also  colocated  at  Suitland  and  an  Air 
Force  Weather  wing  is  at  nearby  An- 
drews Air  Base  in  my  district.  Not  far 
from  there  even  more  sophisticated 
weather  satellites  are  being  developed  at 
NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center. 
in  Greenbelt,  Md.  With  these  Maryland 
installations  the  core  of  the  weather 
system,  civilian  and  military  weather  of- 
fices and  posts  throughout  the  Nation 
keep  a  24-hour  alert  to  observe  and  fore- 
cast atmospheric  conditions. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  weather 
science  during  this  century  of  weather 
service.  Prom  vague  prognostications  of 
wind  and  weather  in  the  1870s  we  have 
advanced  to  ever-more-rellable  fore- 
casts of  multitudinous  weather  elements, 
qixickly  disseminated  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision to  millions  of  users.  Although  per- 
fection has  not  yet  been  reached,  we  are 
confident  that  during  the  second  century 
we  will  surely  accomplish  this  goal.  This 
service  also  promises  to  lead  to  a  certain 
measure  of  contiol  over  the  most  damag- 
ing storms,  a  vista  no  more  prophetic 
now  than  computer- produced  forecasts 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.  As  the  en- 
vironment has  become  the  major  concern 
for  the  new  decade,  atmospheric  science 
has  become  a  new  focal  point  for  re- 
search and  service.  The  weather  services 
will  play  a  vital  role  in  this  respect,  too. 
We  wish  them  well  in  their  endeavors 
to  protect  life,  property,  and  health  of 
our  citizens  in  the  future. 


MUCKRAKING  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  ECOLOGY  AND  POLLU- 
TION 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1970 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week  the  NBC  Network  presented 
what  reporter  Sander  Vanocur  admitted 
was  "muckraking  journalism  In  the  field 
of  ecology  and  pollution."  In  spite  of  this 
admitunce.  the  impression  left  with 
'•First  Tuesday"  viewers  that  Hanford, 
Wash.,  is  located  in  a  hazardous  earth- 
quake area  and  because  of  atomic  re- 
actors and  waste  storage  facilities  there. 
the  public  Is  endangered. 

Such  conclusions  are  not  supported  by 
reputable  geologists.  NBS  has  full  access 
to  the  factually  supported  information 
that  Hanford  does  not  lie  in  an  active 
seismic  zone,  and  that  further,  the  fa- 
cilities there  are  designed  to  well  survive 
any  earthquake  considered  credible  for 
the  area. 
I  have  written  to  the  president  of  the 
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National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Mr.  Julian  tack.  But  I  have  asked  him  how  the  net- 
Goodman,  to  express  the  opinion  that  work  can  justify  presenting  this  kind  of 
Hanford  will  survive  NBC's  incredible  at-    hysteria-producing  doomsday  material  it 


knows  is  unsupportable  as  fact.  I  have 
asked  the  network  executive,  "Where  is 
your  public  responsibility?" 


SENATE— riiesrfay,  February  10,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray,  in  remembrance  of  Pres- 
ident Abraham  Lincoln. 

Almighty  God.  imder  whose  sover- 
eignty this  Nation  exists  and  by  whom  its 
leaders  have  ever  been  guided,  as  we 
stand  in  this  place  at  this  time  to  hallow 
the  memory  of  Thy  servant  Abrahsmi 
Lincoln,  help  us  the  living  once  more  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  imflnished  task  he 
espoused,  that  we  highly  resolve  that  the 
battle  dead  of  the  generations  "shall  not 
have  died  in  vain — that  this  Nation,  un- 
der God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom— and  that  the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

In  this  spirit  help  us  to  work  this  day. 
In  this  spirit  may  we  speak  while  we  are 
separated.  In  this  spirit  may  we  return 
to  our  tasks  in  the  days  to  come. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, February  9,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imtmimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
brlefiy  before  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  «Mr.  Hansen)  Is  recog- 
nized, without  taking  away  any  of  the 
time  allotted  to  him. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  at  least  one  live  quorum  call  today 
and,  very,  very  possibly,  a  vote  on  an 
amendment. 

I  make  this  statement  at  this  time  so 
that  the  Senate  will  be  Informed,  and 
any  Senators  who  have  ideas  about  leav- 
ing early  today  because  of  the  3-day  re- 
cess beginning  at  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness this  afternoon  will  do  so  on  their 
own  responsibility. 

I  reiterate  that  the  Senate  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  nm  for  the  benefit  of  suiy  in- 


dividual Senator,  or  any  individual 
groups  of  Senators. 

I  want  that  to  go  in  the  Record  so 
that  all  will  be  aware  of  the  situation  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year. 

That  applies  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  as  well  as  to  the  majority 
leader  now  speaking. 

We  are  here  to  look  after  the  jjeople's 
business.  The  people  should  get  first 
priority  over  everything  else.  $ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  haijpy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  what  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  says.  What  he  says  is  that  we  are 
not  fooling  around,  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  mean  for  the  business 
of  the  Senate  to  be  conducted. 

There  may  be  a  vote  today.  There  is 
no  way  to  protect  any  single  Senator. 
We  wish  it  were  otherwise,  but  the  mo- 
ment exceptions  begin  to  be  made,  the 
system  breaks  down,  as  all  of  us  know 
all  too  well.  Therefore,  we  do  have  to 
adhere  to  a  rule  once  It  is  aimounced  or, 
I  fear,  there  would  be  no  respect  for  the 
joint  leadership  if  we  did  not  take  that 
position. 

Thus,  with  all  respect  for  the  conven- 
ience of  all  Members,  including  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  that  Is  the 
way  It  has  got  to  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  am  delighted  that  we  have  been  able 
to  cooperate  wholeheartedly,  effectively, 
and  freely  since  the  beginning  of  this 
session. 

I  am  sure  that  this  feeling  of  coopera- 
tion and  accommodation  will  continue. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HANSEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  engaged  in  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talbiadge)  .  The  ques- 
tion had  to  do  with  textile  imports  and 
the  condition  in  which  the  textile  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  finds  itself 
today. 

During  the  course  of  that  colloquy,  I 
had  some  remarks  to  make  about  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  They  .were  not  car- 
ried correctly  in  the  Record — ^probably 
through  my  fault. 

Accordingly,  I  want  to  make  those  re- 
marks again  today  so  that  they  will  be 
carried  in  the  Record  sis  I  stated  them  at 
the  time,  and  as  I  still  feel  about  what 
I  said  then. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  this  body. 

He  is  especially  proficient  and  expert 
in  the  field  of  wool,  in  the  area  of  oil 


Imports,  and  on  the  question  of  beef 
imports. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  let  me  say  "Thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely" to  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  He  has  been  most  kind,  indeed. 
I  just  hope  that  there  may  be  some  rea- 
son for  his  very  complimentary  remarks. 
I  am  certain  that  he  has  been  overgener- 
ous  but.  nevertheless.  I  do  appreciate  his 
very  kind  words.  -^^^ 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 


OIL  IMPORT  POLICY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  task  force  recom- 
mendation on  oil  Import  policy  was  re- 
portedly delivered  to  the  President  Mon- 
day. I  would  like  to  express  my  hope  that 
the  President  will  defer  any  decision  on 
the  recommendations  until  the  Congress 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  re- 
port, or  reports,  as  I  understand  a  ml- 
nlnority  report  has  also  been  submitted. 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  repetitious,  I 
feel  compelled  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  inherent  dangers  and  risks  in- 
volved in  a  plan  that  could  and  most 
certainly  would  leave  this  country  at  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  countries  that 
now  possess  or  control  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  known  oil  reserves  of  the 
world. 

The  eminent  academicians  and  econ- 
omists selected  for  the  task  force  study 
of  the  oil  import  problem  had  one  com- 
mon denominator:  none  of  them  had  any 
practical  experience  in  or  knowledge  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

The  President,  in  appointing  a  Cabi- 
net member  whose  department  Is  not  di- 
rectly concerned  with  petroleum  affairs 
or  legislation  said  he  wanted  an  unbiased 
report  but.  In  examining  the  back- 
groimds  of  the  theoreticians  who  were 
selected  to  make  the  study,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  these  professors  and  doctors 
of  philosophy  may  not  have  been  entirely 
unbiased  or  unprejudiced  or,  at  least, 
there  is  a  serious  question  of  their  ob- 
jectivity. 

In  earlier  remarks  I  made  here,  I 
pointed  out  some  of  the  past  opinions 
and  writings  of  these  gentlemen  which 
now  seem  to  be  reflected  in  their  recom- 
mendations. 

First,  I  would  say,  is  their  disregard  for 
the  legal  foimdations  of  the  oil  import 
program  which  was  predicated  on  UJ3. 
trade  policy  legislation — the  national  se- 
curity clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
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Act,  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in  that 
order.  The  whole  purpose  and  concept  of 
the  oil  import  program  was  based  on  na- 
tional security. 

Those  who  made  the  study  and  recom- 
mendations may  never  have  read  George 
Santayana's  •Reason  In  Common  Sense," 
wherein  he  said: 

Those  who  canoot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  It. 

Obviously,  these  gentlemen  with  such 
impeccable  scholastic  credentials  gave 
little  heed  to  the  histor>-  of  World  Wars  I 
and  n  nor  to  such  events  since  as  the 
Suez  crisis  of  1957  or  the  Middle  East 
war  of  1967.  During  both  of  these  events, 
oil  sources  from  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  were  cut  off  to  not  only  this 
country  but  to  Europe  where  such  oil  was 
the  main  source  of  supply.  Only  because 
this  country  had  the  reserve-producing 
capability  of  reversing  our  own  imports 
from  those  and  other  coimtries.  divert- 
ing them  to  Europe  and  supplying  the 
needs  of  Europe  during  that  period,  was 
a  major  economic  shutdown  and  actual 
suffering  avoided. 

We  had  the  capability  and  the  oil  in- 
dustry had  the  expertise  to  Immediately 
increase  our  domestic  production  to  meet 
such  a  crisis. 

Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East — 
Libya  for  example— have  not  offered  any 
hope  for  easing  of  that  explosive  situa- 
tion and  the  threat  it  might  again  offer 
to  countries  dependent  upon  oil  from 
that  area. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  continuing  dis- 
cussion of  oil  import  policy  and  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  becoming  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil,  even  friendly 
sources  that  seem  somehow  to  change 
overnight  as  was  the  recent  case  in  Bo- 
Uvla  and  the  experience  of  our  copper 
companies  in  Chile  and  Peru.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  summary  or  fact  sheet  of  VS. 
oil  import  policy  and  the  tariff  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Task  Force  on  Oil  import 
Controls.  I  would  like  to  offer  that  sum- 
mary in  support  of  the  practically  unan- 
imous objections  that  have  been  made  by 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  and  those  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  industry. 

IMPACT   OF  A  TA«irr  STSTKli   FOB  OIL  IMPO«T« 
ON  THE  UNmO  STATCS 

First.  The  objective  of  any  import  con- 
trol system  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  and 
viable  domestic  petroleum  industry  by 
encouragin?  domestic  exploration  and 
production.  A  tariff  aimed  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  domestic  crude  prices  would  de- 
feat this  objective.  Without  the  incentives 
provided  by  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program  and  percentage  depletion,  the 
oil  industry  would  not  have  been  encour- 
aged to  invest  nearly  $58  billion  since 
1958  with  the  result  that  some  40  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  207  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  were  added  to  our  national  re- 
serves. Besides  being  responsible  for  the 
development  of  new  reserves  in  the  lower 
48  States,  these  Incentives  induced  the 
oil  Industry  to  undertake  significant 
operations  in  offshore  areas  and  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska.  Without  such  en- 
couragement, there  would  have  been  no 
Alaskan  exploration  in  the  first  place, 
and  it  Is  unlikely  that  exploration  In  such 


promising  but  forbidding  areas  as  the 
Arctic  would  be  pursued  if  prices  were  re- 
duced. Indeed,  because  of  the  prospect  of 
domestic  crude  price  reductioixs,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  costly  transporta- 
tion programs  needed  to  bring  Alaskan 
oil  to  districts  I-IV  will  be  imdertaken. 
Second.  Marginal  production  from 
strtpi»r  wells,  which  accounts  for  about 
20  percent  of  proved  U.S.  reserves  and 
15  percent  of  current  production,  would 
be  drastically  reduced  and  could  be  per- 
manently lost.  This  production  could 
make  the  critical  difference  between  self- 
sufficiency  and  the  ability  to  meet  do- 
mestic demand  if  foreign  supplies  were 
disrupted  In  an  emergency. 

Third.  The  overall  effect  of  such  a  tar- 
iff on  the  small  businessman  would  be 
catastrophic.  Many  of  the  independent 
producers  who  derive  their  income  from 
stripper  wells  would  be  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  industries  servicmg  the  oil 
industry  would  be  severely  affected,  and 
the  viability  of  small  inland  refiners  who 
now  participate  in  a  quota  system  would 
be  jeoparidzed. 

Fourth.  A  tariff  would  be  incapable  of 
achieving  the  fine  tuning  necessary  to 
adjust  the  volimie  of  imports  to  any  pre- 
determined figure  in  face  of  fluctuating 
trarvsportation  rates,  varying  values  of 
crudes,  and  changes  in  foreign  oil  costs. 
Fifth.  Any  attempt  to  achieve  this  fine 
tuning  through  a  tariff  system  would  re- 
sult in  an  administrative  nightmare. 
Such  a  tariff  would  need  constant  read- 
justment, placing  unbearable  pressures 
both  on  the  administrative  authority  and 
on  those  affected  by  its  decisions. 

Sixth.  A  tariff  system  would  make  It 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  engage  in  long-range  facility 
planning.  The  industry  would  be  seriously 
hampered  in  Its  ability  to  tackle  the  long- 
range  logistics  planning  problems  in- 
volved In  locating  refineries,  pipelines, 
and  distribution  facilities  which  must  be 
solved  to  insure  the  optimum  economic 
supply  of  oil  to  U.S.  markets. 

Seventh.  Natural  gas  presently  ac- 
coimts  for  32  percent  of  our  total  energy 
supply.  A  tariff  system  which  reduced 
domestic  crude  prices  would  have  a  severe 
effect  on  natiiral  gas  supplies  and  prices 
since  a  very  large  proportion  of  natural 
gas  production  is  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil. 

Eighth.  Use  of  a  tariff  to  reduce  do- 
mestic oil  prices  would  impair  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  technology 
needed  to  produce  oil  at  economic  rates 
from  shale,  coal,  and  tar  sands.  The  pros- 
pect that  the  United  States  would  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  abundant  petroleum  from 
these  domestic  sources  could  be  fore- 
closed indefinitely  by  such  a  tariff. 

Ninth.  The  31  domestic  oU-produclng 
States  would  be  affected  by  a  decline  in 
U.S.  petroleum  exploration  and  produc- 
tion. Many  of  these  States  draw  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  revenues  from  oil 
taxes  and  other  payments.  These  pay- 
ments would  be  drastically  curtailed  If 
oil  prices  were  reduced.  These  losses 
would  be  compounded  by  a  decline  in  em- 
ployment and  a  consequent  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power. 
Tenth.  The  Increase  In  revenue  to  the 


U.S.  Government  frcMn  a  tarlfT  on  oil 
imports  would  be  partially  offset  by  a 
decline  in  Federal  tax  payments  result- 
ing from  a  decline  In  domestic  oil  ex- 
ploration and  production. 

Eleventh.  Use  of  tariffs  to  reduce  oil 
prices  would  increase  our  dependence  on 
foreign  supplies  to  an  extent  that  would 
be  unacceptable  from  a  security  stand- 
point. Not  only  would  vital  supplies  be 
subject  to  cutoff  In  an  emergency,  but 
the  United  States  would  become  vulner- 
able to  potential  blackmail  from  politi- 
cally unstable  regimes.  The  global  bal- 
ance of  power  would  shift  away  from  us 
if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  remain  vir- 
tually self-sufficient  in  oil  while  our  own 
domestic  Industry's  viability  were 
eroded. 

Twelfth.  Foreign  crude  prices  would 
increase  if  the  U.S.  market  were  widely 
opened  to  imports  as  would  be  the  case 
under  the  proposed  tariff  program.  The 
major  portion  of  foreign  crude  oil  costs 
consists  of  royalty  and  tax  payments  to 
the  host  countries.  Governments  of  the 
countries  comprising  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — 
OPEC — have  already  increased  their 
unit  tax  receipts  on  oil  produced  by 
American  companies  to  a  pronounced 
degree,  and  would  Increase  them  still 
further  If  we  became  excessively  de- 
pendent on  their  supplies.  A  tariff  sys- 
tem would  be  especially  likely  to  Induce 
foreign  governments  to  increase  their 
taxes  on  oil  since  the  size  of  the  pro- 
posed UJS.  tariff  would  be  higher  than 
any  payments  they  now  receive.  The 
temptation  to  make  their  own  charges 
at  least  equal  to  a  UJ3.  tariff  might  well 
be  irresistible. 

Thirteenth.  The  consumer  would  no 
longer  enjoy  the  present  price  differential 
between  domestic  and  imported  foreign 
oil  which  is  now  largely  passed  on  to  him 
by  the  oil  companies.  Under  the  tariff 
system,  this  would  go  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Also,  besides  having  to  pay  more  for 
natural  gas.  the  consimier  might  have  to 
make  up  In  taxes  the  revenues  lost  by 
the  States. 

Fourteenth.  If  an  Influx  of  foreign  oil 
to  the  United  States  resulted  from  the 
imposition  of  a  tariff  system,  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments,  already  under 
serious  strain,  would  deteriorate  still  fur- 
ther. For  example,  according  to  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  average  price  of  domestic  crude  by 
30  cents  per  barrel  to  $2.80.  one  of  the 
widely  reported  goals  of  the  Cabinet  task 
force,  would  result  in  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  of  nearly 
$10  blUion  annually  by  1980. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  previous  vmanlmous- 
consent  agreement.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  be  recognized  at  this  time? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
Lci  in  the  chair).  Under  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


February  10,  1970 
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WHO  STOLE  THE  PEACE  DIVIDEND? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
one    looks    beneath    the    vast    propa- 


ganda generated  by  the  White  House 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  about  the  cuts 
in  the  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  some  alarming  and  disquieting 
facts  are  found.  The  paucity  of  the  cuts 
does  not  match  the  rhetoric  by  which 
they  are  proclaimed.  In  fact  known  cuts 
of  about  $25  billion  in  military  spending 
have  reduced  outlays  in  the  1971  budget 
by  only  $5.3  billion.  Somewhere  along  the 
line,  even  after  generous  allowances  are 
made  for  inflation  and  pay  raises,  double 
coimting  and  uncontrollable  Items,  we 
lost  about  $10  billion.  Someone  stole  the 
peace  dividend. 
Consider  the  following  Items: 

TUB    $13    BILLION    CXTT    IN    VITTNAM    8FENSIN0 

On  October  22,  In  a  speech  before  the 
Overseas  Writers  Club,  Secretary  Laird 
announced  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1970.  or  by  June  30,  1970.  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war  would  be  down  from 
a  $30  billion  a  year  levd  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $17  billion.  Secretary  Laird's 
flgures  were  later  stamped  official  In 
testimony  before  Congr'ess.  They  are 
found  In  the  supplemental  testimony  of 
Chairman  McCracken  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  October  23.  1969.  In  his 
supplementary  comment  Chairman  Mc- 
Cracken verified  what  we  on  the  com- 
mittee had  pointed  out  to  him;  namely, 
that  Vietnam  spending  was  scheduled  to 
drop  by  $13  billion  by  mld-1970.  He  wrote 
In  his  supplementary  submission  to  us: 

Secretary  Laird  has  eettmated  that  Viet- 
nam apendlng  will  have  fallen  by  mld-1970 
to  an  annual  rate  of  about  $17  billion. 
(Hearings,  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Octo- 
ber 23,  1969,  p.  369.) 

That  is  a  reduction  of  $13  billion  in 
Vietnam  spending.  And  that  Is  the  rate 
of  spending  at  which  Gscal  year  1970 
ends  and  fiscal  year  1971  Vietnam  spend- 
ing begins.  It  Is  not  the  average  rate  for 
fiscal  year  1971  which  should  be  even 
lower. 

Yet  the  1971  Department  of  Defense 
Budget  for  the  Pentagon  Itself — exclud- 
ing military  assistance,  atomic  energy, 
and  defense  related  activities — is  only 
$5.3  billion  below  1970  outlays.  It  Is 
only  $6.6  billion  below  the  1969  outlays 
when  Defense  spending  and  the  Vietnam 
war  were  at  their  peaks. 

CT7TS    IN    lULTTAST    PnsONNIX 

The  administration  has  only  recently 
announced  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1971.  the  number  of  military  personnel 
would  be  down  by  600.000.  The  budget 
indicates  that  250,000  of  that  reduction 
will  be  In  effect  by  June  30,  1970.  The 
rest  Is  to  come  In  1971.  But  most  of  the 
sayli^s  will  come  in  fiscal  year  1971  be- 
cause the  1970  reductions  are  end  of 
the  year  figures.  About  450.000  of  that 
reduction  should  be  in  effect  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year. 

The  cost  of  supporting  one  military 
man  for  1  year  is  approximately  $10,000. 
The  cost  for  a  fighting  man  abroad  Is  es- 
timated at  much  more  than  that.  Some 
estUnates  are  as  high  as  $25,000  per  man 
per  year.  When  units  are  disbanded,  the 
cost  per  man  is  higher  than  in  ordinary 
attrition.  Even  though  a  big  part  of  the 
600,000  reduction  in  personnel  will  be 


from  soldiers  In  Vietnam,  let  us  apply 
the  more  conservative  $10,000  per  man 
per  year  rate  and  apply  it  only  to  reduc- 
tion of  450.000  In  effect  for  the  full  year. 
That  In  itself  should  bring  a  $4.5  billion 
reduction  in  personnel  costs. 

CUTS  IN   CIVILIAN   PENTAGON  EUPLOTMENT 

The  administration  simultaneously 
announced  a  reduction  In  civilians  work- 
ing at  the  Pentagon  by  June  30.  1971,  of 
150,000.  Prom  the  budget  figures  It  is 
clear  that  at  least  100,000  of  that  reduc- 
tion will  be  fully  In  effect  throughout  the 
fiscal  year.  At  a  modest  $10,000  per  man 
per  year  for  pay  and  allowances  this 
should  bring  an  additionsd  $1  billion 
savings  during  fiscal  year  1971. 

These  three  items  alone  total  $18.5 
billion.  « 

But  there  are  other  items  as  well 
which  should  portend  additional  large 
savings. 

ADDITIONAL  VIETNAM  CTTTS 

First,  there  are  the  additional  reduc- 
tions for  Vietnam  spending  which  should 
be  made  in  fiscal  1971.  The  fiscal  year 
1971  budget  goes  Into  effect  on  July  1, 
1970.  Certainly  there  will  be  some  fur- 
ther reductions  In  Vietnam  spending 
during  that  12-month  period. 

The  administration  refuses  to  tell  us 
what  Vietnam  will  cost.  That  Is  a  great 
mistake  and  I,  for  one,  criticize  them 
strongly  for  that  unnecessary  and  im- 
warranted  concealment.  If  Secretary 
Laird  could  tell  us  in  October  of  1969 
what  the  estimates  were  for  June  30, 

1970,  the  President  should  be  able  to  tell 
us  in  February  1970.  what  the  estimates 
are  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Nevertheless,  to  our  $18.5  plus  billion 
should  be  added  additional  Vietnam  sav- 
ings in  fiscal  year  1971.  Certainly  these 
should  amount  to  a  modest  $3  to  $4  bil- 
lion. They  could  be  very  much  more. 

END   WASlBf  UL   PROCUKEMENT 

Second,  the  budget  message  tells  us  we 
are  to  provide  for  the  procurement  of 
"carefully  selected  weapons  systems  and 
for  a  prudent  research  and  development 
program." 

We  all  know  the  horrendous  waste  now 
found  In  both  weapons  systems  procure- 
ment and  In  research  and  development 
for  weapons  systems.  The  GAO  has  just 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  In  Government  that  the  over- 
nms  on  38  major  weapons  systems  are 
at  least  $20.9  billion.  Additional  huge 
saxJngs  should  be  made  here.  The  Penta- 
gon should  be  able  to  save  at  least  $2 
billion  in  procurement  by  stopping  waste- 
ful practices  iir  addition  to  any  actusJ 
cuts  in  the  scheduled  procurement  of 
weapon^  sjrstems. 

BEVISEO  FORCE  LEVELS 

Third,  we  are  told  that  for  fiscal  year 

1971,  there  is  to  be  a  revised  defense 
strategy.  On  October  16.  1969,  Secretary 
Laird  held  an  Informal  press  conference 
at  the  Pentagon.  He  announced  then 
that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  would  not  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  oiu*  mili- 
tary forces  should  be  capable  of  waging 
two  major  land  wars — one  in  Europe  and 
one  in  Asia — and  a  minor  brush  fire  war 
simultaneously. 


Secretary  Laird  announced  that  for 
fiscal  year  1971  he  had  instructed  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  6taff  to  submit  budgets 
that  would  maintain  the  capability  of 
fighting  one  major  and  one  minor  war 
simultaneously. 

That  revised  strategy,  from  forces  ca- 
pable of  waging  two  and  a  half  wars  to 
a  force  level  to  meet  merely  one  major 
and  one  minor  war,  should  be  reflected 
in  a  somewhat  smaller  overall  defense 
budget.  Certainly  this  shift  should  be 
refiected  by  at  least  a  billion  dollar  sav- 
ings In  fiscal  1971. 

Throughout  the  11 -week  debate  on  the 
military  authorization  bill  in  1969  the 
critics  of  military  spending  were  told 
time  and  again  that  no  meaningful  re- 
ductions could  be  made  until  the  two 
and  a  half  war  strategy  was  changed. 

It  has  been  changed.  We  should  get 
meaningful  cuts. 

FXWEB  OVEKSEAS   BASES 

Finally,  there  is  at  least  one  further 
major  item  which  should  result  in  vastly 
reduced  expenditures.  We  now  have  429 
major  and  2,972  minor  bases  scattered 
over  30  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Many  of  them  are  obsolete,  or  the  rea- 
sons they  are  where  they  are  are  obsolete. 
The  Symington  committee  is  now  re- 
viewing these,  and  major  cuts  should  be 
made.  A  modest  half  a  billion  dollars  In 
savings  should  be  made  In  fiscal  year 
1971  by  reducing  the  overseas  bases  out- 
side Vietnam  over  and  above  the  minor 
savings  now  contemplated. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  $18.5  bilUon- 
plus  of  direct  reductions,  we  should  add 
additional  cuts  In  Vietnam  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  savings  In  weapons  sys- 
tems procurement,  savings  which  should 
restilt  from  reducing  our  force  levels 
from  a  two  and  a  half  to  a  one  and 
a  half  war  contingency,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  some  of  our  bases  all  over  the 
world.  Other  savings  are  possible  too, 
and  this  should  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  possibility  for  Pentagon  savings. 

But  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  this  most 
conservative  and  modest  estimate. 

GROSS  SAVINGS  ON  $25  BILLION 

This  total  of  Defense  cuts  and  reduc- 
tions for  Vietnam,  for  announced  troop 
Emd  civilian  personnel  reductions,  for 
btises.  for  the  revised  two  and  a  half  war 
strategy,  and  for  savings  on  weapons 
systems  procurement,  amounts  to  at 
least  $25  billion. 

INTLATION,    PAT    HIKES.    ETC.    BEDTTCE    SAVINGS 

This,  of  course,  is  an  estimate  of  gross 
savings.  The  net  would  be  smaller.  One 
must  take  account  of  higher  pay  and 
{dlowances  for  both  the  military  and 
civilian  personnel  still  employed.  Retired 
pay  expenses  are  up  slightly.  We  know 
that  the  military  costs  are  affected  by 
Infiation,  as  are  civilian  costs. 

Generous  allowances  are  already  made 
In  the  budget  and  In  weapons  system 
contracts  for  this  problem.  But  at  a  10- 
percent  rate  over  and  above  the  gener- 
ous amoimts  already  allowed,  only  $2.5 
billion  of  the  savings  would  be  eaten  up 
by  Inflation. 

If  we  are  generous  and  allow  a  total 
of  $10  billion  for  inflation,  for  additional 
I>ay  and  allowances,  for  possible  double 
coimting.  and  for  other  costs,  that  still 
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leaves  a  net  cut  of  about  $15  bUlion  to 
Defense  costs  which  should  be  reflected 
In  the  fiscal  year   1971  budget. 

WHEU   HAS    $15    BILUON    NXT   SAVINGS   0Ol«X? 

But  Where  has  the  $15  bUlion  plus 
gone?  Who  gets  it?  Why  is  the  Pentagon 
budget  qnly  $5.3  billion  below  last  year 
and  $6.7  bUlion  below  the  peak  fiscal 
year  1969  outlays? 

The  question  is,  who  stole  the  peace 
dividend?  Who  usurped  the  military 
cuts?  Where  did  $10  bUlion  disappear? 

PBNTACON    HAS    USUaPK)    $10    BtLUON    OF 
THE     ItACE     DIVIDEND 

The  answer  is  that  the  Pentagon  is 
keeping  it.  They  are  not  cutting  back  as 
much  as  their  press  releases  suggest.  In- 
stead of  making  real  savings  by  improv- 
tag  the  procurement  of  weapons  systems, 
by  using  personnel  more  efficiently,  and 
by  cutting  back  on  the  frUls  and  urmec- 
essary  perquisites  of  the  MUitary  EsUb- 
lishment,  the  Pentagon  is  absorbing  for 
Ita  own  use  about  $10  billion  of  the  sav- 
ings. And  this  $10  blUion  should  be  used 
for  other  priorities. 

SAVINGS    EATEN     UP     BY     NEW     WEAPONS 
SYSTEMS 

Let  me  say  specifically  where  some  of 
it  is  going.  The  Army  Intends  to  take 
part  of  it  for  phase  II  of  ABM. 

The  Navy  is  absorbing  vast  huge  dol- 
lar amounts  of  the  savings  in  converting 
the  Polaris  submarines  to  the  Poseidon 
system  at  costs  which  now  exceed  the 
original  estimates  by  over  $3  billion. 
Some  of  it  is  betog  eaten  up  to  the 
Poseidon  ovemm. 

ovnaoNS  take  peace  dxvideno 
The  Air  Force  is  usurping  its  share  of 
the  fiscal  or  peace  dividend  through  huge 
overruns  on  the  Mtouteman  program. 
Secretary  Shillito  agreed  before  the 
Economy  in  Government  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
summer  that  the  overrun  on  Mtouteman 
was  to  the  $3  bUlion-plus  category. 

The  Air  Force  is  also  moving  forward 
with  the  SRAM  mlssUe  for  late  models 
of  the  B-52S  and  the  FB-111.  The  OAO 
said  the  costa  of  this  program  had  gone 
up  from  an  estimated  $261  mUlion  at 
the  contract  definition  stage  to  a  $1.47 
biUion  current  estimate,  or  an  tocrease 
of  $1.2  bUlion. 

The  Air  Force  has  usurped  additional 
amounts  of  the  peace  dividend  to  pay  for 
the  huge  AW  ACS  over  the  horizon  ra- 
dar and  airborne  warning  and  control 
system.  Some  $18  bUlion  has  already 
been  spent  for  SAGE  and  AW  ACS  even 
though  the  Russians  have  no  modem  to- 
terconttoental  bomber  system. 

These  huge  funds  were  expended  to 
meet  a  nonexistent  threat.  Yet  this  is 
justified  by  the  argxmient  that  the  ex-- 
penditure  kept  the  Russians  from  de- 
veloptog  an  intercontinental  bomber 
capabUity.  Added  funds  are  in  the  budget 
for  AW  ACS. 

NAVY    GETS    ITS    SHAEE 

The  Navy  has  usurped  its  share  of  the 
peace  dividend  through  its  $2  6  bUUon 
annual  fleet  modernization  program,  an 
tocrease  of  $1  billion  annually  over  the 
1967-69  Navy  modernization  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Army  is  doing  Its  share  to  wasttog 
funds  by  pushtog  forward  with  tanks 
which  do  not  work  and  duplicate  anti- 
tank weapons. 
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CBOSS    SAVINGS    IDENTIFIEO 

The  facts  are  that  a  reduction  of  about 
$25  bUlion  to  gross  mUitary  costs  and 
$15  bUlion  to  net  military  costs  can  be 
identified.  These  tovolve  a  $13  bUlion  cut 
to  Vietnam  expenditures  to  be  to  effect 
by  June  30,  1970.  a  $5.5  bUlion  cut  al- 
ready announced  in  military  and  clvUian 
personnel  in  fiscal  1971.  plus  additional 
savtogs  of  at  least  $6.5  bUlion  which 
should  result  durtog  fiscal  year  1971 
from  four  sources.  These  are:  First,  ad- 
ditional Vietnam  cuta;  second,  the  re- 
vised defense  strategy;  third,  a  reduction 
to  overseas  bases  not  associated  with 
Vietnam:  and  fourth,  savtogs  which 
should  come  from  the  "prudent"  man- 
agement of  weapons  systems  procure- 
ment the  budget  message  proclaims. 

An  estimated  $10  bUlion  of  the  $25 
billion  wUl  be  eaten  up  in  pay  raises,  to- 
flation,  and  uncontrollable  Items,  leav- 
ing a  net  of  $15  bUlion. 

SUM    OP     $10    BILLION    TJStTEPEO    BY     MILITABT 

But  this  "net"  cut  of  $15  billion  or 
more  translates  toto  a  reduction  of  budg- 
et outlays  of  orUy  $5.3  bUlion.  The  re- 
maining SIO  billion  has  been  absorbed 
and  usurped  by  the  mUitary  services. 

TAZPAYEKS     BOBBED 

The  Pentagon  has  heisted  $10  biUlon 
of  the  peace  dividend.  The  long-suffer- 
tog  taxpayers  have  been  robbed  of  $10 
bUlion  to  tax  reUef  or  improved  domes- 
tic services  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Moyntoan's  predictions  have  come 
true.  When  one  examines  the  details  of 
the  new  Nixon  budget,  it  is  clear  that  the 
peace  dividend  has  "turned  out  to  be 
evanescent,  like  the  morning  clouds 
around  San  Clemente." 

The  American  public  has  been  short 
changed.  Congress  should  redress  the  im- 
balance and  return  the  $10  bUlion  to  the 
taxpayers  or  to  urgent  priorities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
refiecting  the  facts  I  have  set  forth  in 
this  speech  be  printed  to  the  Ricord 
at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Pentagon  savings 

I  In  billions  of  doUara] 

Announced  sartngs : 

Cut  In  Vietnam  expenditures 
at  the  end  of  flscal  year  1970 
announced  by  Secretary 
Laird --- 

Announced  reduction  In  mlll- 
Ury  personnel  of  600.000  by 
June  30,  1971 - - 

Announced  reduction  in  civil- 
ian personnel  by  June  30. 
1971  of  150.000 — - 


Pentagon  saving* — oontlnuwl 

(In  billions  of  doUarsI 

Less: 
Allowance  for  pay  Increase,  In- 
flation, double  counting,  and 
uncontrollable    Items 


-10. 


Net  savings. -         16  to  16. 


Savings  reflected  in  reduction 
of  1971  budget  outlays  over 
1970  budget  outlays 


-5. 


Estimated  savings  us\uped 
by  mlUtary  In  1971 
budget    9.8tol0.8. 


13 
4.6 

1 


/ 

Subtotal 


Additional  savings: 
Fiscal  year  1971  Vietnam  sav- 
ings     

Savings  by  more  efflclent  pro- 
curement     

Reductions  from  revised  two 
and  a  half  war  contingency. 

Closing  of  some  of  the  429  ma- 
jor and  3.972  minor  bases  in 
30  countries  throughout  the 
world  now  ot>solete  and  not 
included  in  budget.. 


18.6 
3  to  4. 

a. 
1. 

0.6 


Total.  groM  savtncs 25  to  26 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  DISTORTS 
HISTORY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  a  feeltog  of  shocked  surprise 
that  I  watehed  and  listened  to  Walter 
Cronkite's  recent  television  interview 
with  former  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. It  was  with  sadness  and  astonish- 
ment that  I  heard  a  somewhat  nysterical 
version  of  the  various  recommendations 
and  plans  he  spoke  of  regardtog  our  ta- 
volvement  to  that  immoral,  imdeclared 
war  to  Vietnam. 

Also,  it  was  startling  to  the  extreme  to 
hear  him  disavow  ever  having  the  aim 
and  purpose  to  achieve  a  mUitary  victory 
by  our  offensive  bombtog  of  North  Viet-  , 
nam.  In  the  course  of  his  rambling  re- 
marks speaking  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  he  said,  "We  were  just  try- 
tog  to  stop  them  at  the  bridge."  The  most 
astonishing  of  all  was  his  statement  that 
the  Vleteong  Tet  lunar  offensive  of  the 
last  of  January  and  early  February  1968 
was  a  victory  for  General  Westmoreland 
and  our  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  to  Vietnam  and 
visited  the  Danang  and  Khesanh  area  , 
4  days  before  the  Tet  Limar  offensive 
of  General  Giap  began.  In  the  Danang 
and  Khesanh  area  I  did  not  go  along  to 
its  enUrety  with  the  guided  tour  provided 
by  our  commanders  in  Vietnam  for  visit- 
tog  Congressmen.  I  did  follow  the  cus- 
tom of  talking  with  General  Westmore- 
land. Also,  General  Cushman  command- 
ing the  marines  who  were  on  the  defen- 
sive to  the  Danang  area  honored  me 
with  a  reception  and.  of  course,  I  talked 
with  him.  I  report  that  to  that  area  I  also 
talked  with  Ohio  GI's  and  succeeded  to 
talktog  privately  with  a  marine  sergeant 
and  others  making  it  a  point  to  separate 
myself  not  only  from  my  escort  officer, 
but  from  Marine  Corps  officers. 

The  generals,  including  General  West- 
moreland, told  me  that  without  a  doubt 
the    Vleteong    would    try    to    ovemm 
Khesanh  durtog  the  Tet  Ivmar  holiday, 
and  that  this  important  outpost  would  be 
held  by  our  marines  at  all  costs  and  the 
North  Vietnam  units  wojUd  be  held  back 
with  great  slaughter.  General  Westmore- 
land was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
withdrawn   40.000   soldiers   from   other 
areas,  and  he  and  his  generals  told  me 
that  they  had  encircled  the  enclrclers. 
He  and  his  generals  Informed  me  that 
40.000  fighting  men  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  toterior  and  central  highlands 
and  that  the  Vleteong  were  betog  en- 
circled and  would  be  annihilated  when 
they  attacked  K.esanh  and  tried  to  over- 
run DananK  as  he  predicted  they  would. 
I  was  informed  by  Generals  Westmore- 
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land,  Cushman,  and  others  that  Khesanh 
was  a  defense  outpost  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance and  that  the  enemy  woiUd  concen- 
trate on  an  all-out  assault  but  that  this 
important  outpost  woiUd  be  held  at  all 
costs  and  the  enemy  wsis  in  for  a  surprise. 

In  conversations  with  an  Ohio  sergeant 
and  other  GI's,  after  I  told  them  I  had 
been  a  private  and  later  an  officer  and 
that  I  found  it  a  lot  harder  to  be  a  private 
than  an  officer,  the  sergeant  said : 

I  feel  there  is  something  phony  going  on 
and  they  are  trying  to  make  us  believe  they 
will  try  to  overrun  Khesanh.  I  have  placed  a 
bet  they  will  not  attack  Khesanh  or  Da  Nang. 

How  right  he  was.  General  Westmore- 
land was  completely  outgeneraled  by 
General  Giap,  the  victor  over  the  French 
at  Dienbienphu  in  May  1954.  The  Vlet- 
eong attacked  almost  everywhere  else 
in  South  Vietnam.  They  tovaded,  cap- 
tured, and  held  these  provtacial  capitals 
for  days  and,  to  fact,  held  Hue  for  1 
month.  That  so-caUed  Important  out- 
post Khesanh  never  attacked  was  aban- 
doned within  a  month. 

What  about  this  victory  that  General 
Westmoreland  and  President  Johnson 
claim  was  our  victory  during  the  Tet 
lunar  holiday?  Psychiatrists  have,  a 
name  for  General  Westmoreland  and 
others  who  delude  themselves  and  reaUy 
beUeve  a  bitter  defeat  was  a  victory. 
There  was  no  attack  on  E>anang  or 
Khesanh.  It  was  shockii\g  enough  to 
anyone  to  observe  our  martoes  on  the 
defensive  to  these  areas,  when  the  facts 
are  that  they  shoiUd  have  been  to  the 
Mekong  Delta  or  spearheading  amphib- 
ious landings.  Our  marines  are  tratoed 
for  offensive  combat  and  for  spearhead- 
ing amphibious  landtogs.  They  are  the 
ftoest.  most  intelligent  and  best  tratoed 
fighting  men  in  the  world.  It  was  aston- 
ishing that  at  Khesanh  and  Danang  our 
marines  were  on  the  defensive.  Some 
marine  officers  to  the  lower  echelon,  I 
refer  particiUarly  to  one  captain  and  to 
two  sergeants,  told  me  they  wished  they 
were  permitted  to  take  the  offensive  to 
the  Mekong  Delta  or  some  other  area  to- 
stead  of  diggtog  in  (ind  waittog  aroimd 
Khesanh  and  Danang. 

There  are  44  provincial  capitals  to 
South  Vietnam.  Instead  of  attacktog  at 
Khesanh,  the  Vleteong  and  North  Viet- 
nam forces  overran  and  captured  37  of 
the  44  provtocial  capitsJs.  In  every  to- 
stance  their  forces  went  for  the  Jails  and 
liberated  all  prisoners,  tocluding  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  who  had 
never  been  tried.  In  Saigon  they 
breached  the  fortress-like  American 
Embassy.  For  7  hours  they  held  posses- 
sion of  our  Embassy.  Is  it  possible  that 
General  Westmoreland  and  former 
President  Johnson  claim  a  great  victory 
when  the  capital  city  of  the  militarist 
regime  we  are  supporttog,  Saigon,  and 
our  own  Embassy  were  tovaded?  We 
Americans  were  made  happy  at  that  time 
that  our  Ambassador.  Ellsworth  Bunk- 
er, escaped  death  or  capture.  Perhaps 
General  Westmoreland's  claims  that  the 
Tet  lunar  offensive  on  the  part  of  the 
Vleteong  and  our  forces  on  the  defensive 
•thrqughout  South  Vietnam  was  really 
a  great  victory  because  our  Ambassador 
escaped  capture  and  we  Americans  re- 


gatoed  our  own  Embassy  foUowlng  7 
hours  of  fighttog. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  7,000  polit- 
ical and  other  prisoners  to  jaU  to  Saigon 
were  liberated.  The  Vleteong  to  sdl  the 
provtocial  capitals  freed  prisoners  from 
jaUs  no  doubt  conscripting  many  thou- 
sands of  men  to  their  armed  forces. 
This  was  at  the  height  of  the  rice  col- 
lection season,  and  they  also  seized  huge 
quantities  of  rice  to  all  of  the  cities  they 
captured.  True,  Ambassador  Bunker 
who  fied  from  our  Embassy  was  not 
kUled  or  captured  by  the  Vleteong.  Is 
it  for  this  reason  that  General  West- 
moreland and  former  President  John- 
son claim  this  was  an  Americtm  victory? 

Hue,  the  ancient  capital,  was  captured 
and  only  after  30  days  of  frontal  as- 
saults with  great  loss  of  life  on  the  part 
of  our  martoes  was  Hue  regamed.  Dur- 
tog that  period  of  terror  the  Vietcong 
kUled  hundreds  of  inhabitants.  They 
occupied  the  center  of  that  beautiful 
city.  FinaUy,  foUowtog  a  month  of  fight- 
tog  our  heroic  martoes  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers  and  firepower  killed  or 
forced  out  of  Hue  aU  of  the  Vietcong. 
Throughout  that  30  days  of  fighting 
our  generals  resorted  to  no  encircUng 
or  flank  attacks  against  the  Vietcong 
held  citadel  at  Hue.  Day  after  day  it  was 
one  frontal  assault  foUowing  another 
and  our  martoes  suffered  great  loss  of 
life. 

It  is  a  hysterical  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  term  this  grave  defeat 
and  setback  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  as  an  American 
victory. 

President  Ltocoto  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  fired  his  generals  who  were 
faUures.  To  name  a  few.  Gen.  Erwto  Mc- 
Dowell, whose  forces  were  routed  by  the 
Confederates  July  21,  1861,  never  com- 
manded Union  troops  thereafter.  Gen. 
John  Polk,  who  commanded  a  superior 
force  to  the  second  battle  of  Manassas, 
or  Bull  Run.  in  late  August  1862  was 
soundly  beaten  and  fired.  Fighttog  Joe 
Hooker  at  ChanceUorsville  May  2,  1862, 
commanded  a  Union  Army  far  greater  to 
number  than  the  opposing  Confederate 
forces  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson.  I  can 
report  accurately  that  as  the  XI  Corps  of 
Ohio  soldiers  on  the  right  flank  of  Fight- 
ing Joe  Hooker's  huge  army  were  enjoy- 
ing their  supper,  they  were  attacked  and 
routed  by  a  lesser  force  of  Confederates, 
who  had  marched  sUently  around  Gen- 
eral Lee's  few  soldiers  who  were  holdmg 
the  Itoe  against  a  huge  force  with  the 
fighting  men  standing  about  6  feet  apart, 
and  took  the  Union  Army  by  surprise. 
Fighttog  Joe  Hooker  to  the  confusion 
with  the  routed  Soldiers  of  the  XI  Corps 
fieeing  in  panic  passing  his  headquarters 
neither  tried  to  rally  these  men  nor 
counterattacked  with  his  troops  who  had 
not  been  in  combat.  President  Abraham 
Ltocoln  fired  him  and  placed  Gen.  George 
Meade  to  charge  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

What  did  President  Johnson  do?  Did 
he  fire  General  Westmoreland?  To  the 
contrary,  he  promoted  him  to  be  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
is  that  President  Johnson  removed  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  from  leadership  of 


our  troops  in  combat  and  moved  him  up- 
stairs to  Washtogton,  and  selected  Gen. 
Creighton  Abrams,  a  highly  respected 
fighting  general,  probably  our  best,  as 
chief  commander  to  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land. 

It  was  sad  to  observe  and  listen  to 
former  President  Johnson  to  his  ram- 
blmg  television  interview  argumg  to  a 
somewhat  hysterical  manner  that  we 
Americans  won  a  great  military  victory 
by  repulsing  the  enemy's  Tet  offensive. 
He  did  not  dweU  on  the  fact  that  our 
mUitary  leaders  requested  206,000  more 
American  fighting  men.  He  sloughed  off 
the  fact  that  General  Westmoreland's 
request  for  40  percent  more  fighttog  men 
reflected  not  victory  but  our  weakness. 

President  Johnson's  assessment  of  the 
1968  Tet  offensive  "as  a  disaster,  a  de- 
bacle, and  a  serious  military  loss"  for  the 
Vieteong  Ignores  overwhelming  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  The  former  President 
took  the  same  distorted  view  of  other 
events  durtog  his  administration  regard- 
tog  our  deepentog  tovolvement  to  Viet- 
nam. His  severe  unjustified  criticism  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT)  and  his  part  to  the  passage 
of  the  Tonkto  Gulf  resolution  Ignores 
completely  the  deceit  perpetrated  on  the 
Congress  and  on.the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbrigbt) 
by  the  President  and  members  of  his  ad- 
ministration regardtog  the  facts  on  the 
so-called  attack  by  North  Vietnamese 
gunboats  on  the  destroyers  Maddox  and 
Turner  Joy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  his 
efforts  to  helping  to  make  Americans 
aware  of  the  futility  and  stupidity  of  our 
conttouing  to  wage  an  immoral,  imde- 
clared  war  to  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  it 
appears  that  former  President  Johnson 
cannot  accept  the  fact  that  his  decision 
to  turn  the  civil  war  to  Vietnam  toto  an 
American  air  and  ground  war  was  the 
most  horrendous  mistake  ever  made  by 
any  President  to  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  Johnson  himself  appeared  exas- 
perated durtog  portions  of  the  pix^ram 
especiaUy  when  he  discussed  his  rela- 
tions with  war  critics.  His  caustic  charac- 
terization of  his  former  senatorial  col- 
league Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  as 
"this  Rhodes  Scholar"  confirmed  that 
the  crevice  of  disagreement  which  arose 
between  them  over  Vietnam  has  todeed 
widened  toto  a  canyon.  GeneraUy,  this 
viewer  was  left  with  the  impression  that 
although  the  former  President  has  made 
a  pletisant  transition  from  the  White 
House  to  retirement  at  his  Pedemales 
Ranch  he  remains  perplexed  with  the 
public's  criticism  of  his  Vietnam  policy, 
intransigent  to  his  views  and  stiU  mired 
in  the  mud  of  a  major  groimd  war  to 
Vietnam  toaugurated  whUe  he  was  Presi- 
dent and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  On  the  day  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  assasstoated  we 
Americans  had  16,120  military  advisers 
to  Vietnam.  No  combat  troops. 

The  toterview  with  former  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  televised  on  CBS  last 
Friday  night  was  very  poor  history.  Lis- 
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tening  to  his  account  of  the  events.  I  did 
not  know  whether  to  be  outraged  at  what 
I  regard  as  his  attempt  to  distort  his- 
tor>-.  or  saddened  by  his  apparent  com- 
plete self-delusion.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
now  to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  172— 
INTRODUCmON  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION DESIGNATING  FIRST 
PULL  WEEK  IN  MAY  OF  EACH 
YEAR  AS  "CLEAN  WATERS  FOR 
AMERICA"  WEEK 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  my  colleague  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRicHT )  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  Joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  172) 
designating  the  first  full  calendar  week 
in  May  of  each  year  as  Clean  Waters  for 

America  Week.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priatejiy  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  172)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  first  full 
calendar  week  in  May  of  each  year  as 
"Clean  Waters  for  America  Week."  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McClellan  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fdlbright),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  enthusiasm  for  improving  en- 
vironmental quality  Is  most  welcome. 
The  breadth  of  concern  ranges  from 
conservation  of  minerals,  to  solid  waste 
disposal,  to  considerations  of  natural 
beauty  Everyone  is  talking  about  en- 
vironmental problems  and  they  include 
virtually  all  of  hiuian  activity. 

The  Congress  has  passed  an  impres- 
sive number  of  laws  for  action  programs 
to  do  something  about  improving  our 
environment.  Most  recently  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act — Public  Law 
91_190 — was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  act  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  create 
and  maintain  conditions  under  which 
man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive 
harmony.  Title  I  states: 

Each  person  should  enjoy  »  healtWul  en- 
Tlroament  and  hM  a  responsibility  to  con- 
ttlbute  to  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  environment. 

The  leadership  of  the  Congress  has 
been  particularly  strong  on  legislation 
for  water  quallty^and  productivity.  The 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 — Public  Law 
89_234 — was  a  landmark  law,  establlsivt 
Ing  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.  It  called  for  the  States 
to  set  standards  based  on  federally  pro- 
mulgated criteria.  After  4  years  of  sci- 
entific study  and  river  basin  planning, 
the  Nation  Is  making  the  hard  choices 
and  committing  the  fimds  to  meet  these 
standards.  The  Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act  of  1966  authorized  matching  funds 
to  local  governments  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  construction.  Last  year  the 
Congress  appropriated  $800  million  for 
this  purpose  and  in  fiscal  year  1971.  $1 V4 
billion  is  authorized.  Other  acts  have  au- 


thorized and  funded  the  extensive  works 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  Through  annual 
authorizations,  the  Congress  has  main- 
tained a  strong  research  and  development 
effort  In  the  desalting  of  sea  water  and 
brines.  The  Water  Resources  Act — Public 
Law  89-80 — established  river  basin  com- 
missions and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil. Last  year  Public  Law  90-515  set  In 
moUon  a  5-year  Intensive  review  of  the 
entire  water  problem  by   the  National 
Water  Commission.  These  diverse  efforts 
assure   steady   progress   but   there   are 
many  facets  to  the  water  resources  issue 
and  water  quality  is  only  one  part  of  the 
broadening  Interest  in  the  environment. 
Priorities  must  be  set  and  the  em- 
phasis of  limited  revenues  and  manpower 
placed  on  the  most  critical  natural  re- 
source areas.  I  believe  that  water  is  at 
the  top  of  the  list  and  that  we  should 
periodically  remind  ourselves  of  the  im- 
portance of  water  while  we  are  recogniz- 
ing and  appreciating  the  more  subtle  and 
particular  Interactions  of  man  and  his 
surroundings.  That  is  why  it  is  fitting  to 
set  aside  a  time  especially  to  examine 
the  status  of  water  resources  and  the 
quality  of  our  streams,  lakes,  and  reser- 
voirs. We  are  well  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous requirements  of  a  modem  indus- 
trial society  for  water.  The  laws  we  have 
established  implement  a  national  policy 
of  multiple  use. 

The  Arkansas  River  is  an  Instructive 
example  of  the  many  purposes  of  a  great 
watershed.  Prom  the  time  that  a  trickle 
of  rainfall  or  melted  snow  enters  its 
upper  tribuUries  until  the  full  river 
empties  into  the  Mississippi,  the  same 
water  will  serve  recreation,  transporta- 
tion, agriculture,  drinking  water  supply. 
Industrial  cooling,  hydroelectric  power 
production,  and  the  esthetic  pleasure 
of  just  viewing  a  healthy,  flowing  stream. 
Presently,  the  river  Is  open  to  barge  traf- 
fic from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Port 
Smith.  Ark.  The  great  complex  of  dams, 
channels,  and  reservoirs  is  not  yet  com- 
plete but  the  dream  which  we  had  In 
the  1930's  is  becoming  an  impressive 
reality.  The  benefits  from  the  various 
uses  now  possible  in  this  region  of  Amer- 
ica can  never  adequately  be  described  In 
dollars  and  cents.  The  quality  of  life  for 
millions  of  people  In  the  Arkansas  basin 
has  been  improved  by  the  intelligent 
development  of  this  water  resource. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  is  abundantly 
blessed  with  many  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams  of  clean,  usable  water  which  are 
free  from  pollution  and  we  propose  to 
keep  them  that  way. 

There  are  other  success  stories  around 
the  Nation,  but  there  are  also  some  ma- 
jor catastrophles  In  the  making.  Pollu- 
tion must  be  corrected  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  most  large  river  systems  and 
estuaries  of  the  east  coast.  Water  supply 
crises  are  always  hovering  over  New 
York  City  and  the  Pacific  Southwest. 
The  great  Increase  in  boating  recreation 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  recent  devel- 
opment of  inland  reservoirs  and  lakes. 
Enormous  growth  in  electric  power  gen- 
eration produces  corresponding  quanti- 
ties of  waste  heat  which  is  largely  dissi- 
pated In  surface  waters,  changing  the 
ecology  of  the  river  or  bay. 


Thus,  the  observation  of  Clean  Waters 
for  America  Week  should  dramatize  the 
very  real  accomplishments  of  the  past, 
the  importance  of  water  resource  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  and  the  urgency 
with  which  we  must  attack  some  pres- 
ent day  pollution  problems. 

The  Federal  Government  is  well  orga- 
nized to  participate  in  such  an  event. 
The  Water  Resources  Council  coordi- 
nates most  of  the  agencies  with  respon- 
sibilities for  water  quality  and  the  many 
uses  of  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  areas. 
I  call  on  all  departments  to  contribute 
imaginative  suggestions  for  Clean  Waters 
for  America  Week  activities.  There 
should  be  a  variety  of  opportunities  for 
education  of  young  persons.  The  dem- 
onstration of  successful  water  manage- 
ment Is  Important  to  sustain  taxpayer 
support  for  the  continuing  programs  and 
projects  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  environmental  quality 
and  productivity  has  become  a  major 
national  Issue.  I  submit  that  the  joint 
resolution  which  Senator  Fulbright  and 
I  introduce  today  is  an  appropriate  rec- 
ognition of  clean  water  as  the  central 
objective  of  environmental  management. 
I  urge  rapid  adoption  of  the  measure  so 
that  planning  can  proceed  for  the  first 
Clean  Waters  for  America  Week  in  May 
of  this  year.  I  invite  the  participation 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  citi- 
zens everywhere  in  the  events  which  will 
take  place  all  over  the  country. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 


S    3425— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 

TO   AMEND  THE   WAaNER-ODAY 

ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  an  amendment  to  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act— the  1938  law  which 
for  the  past  32  years  has  given  to  the 
blind  a  special  priority  In  the  selling  of 
certain  products  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  bill  has  two  principal  objectives: 
First,  to  extend  the  priority  now  reserved 
for  the  blind  to  the  other  severely  handi- 
capped, assuring,  however,  that  the  blind 
will  have  first  preference:  and  second, 
to  expand  the  category  of  contracts 
under  which  the  blind  and  severely 
handicapped  would  have  priority  to  in- 
clude services  as  well  as  products,  re- 
serving to  the  blind  first  preference  for 
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5  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
No  additional  Government  expenditures 
would  be  occasioned  by  this  measure.  A 
companion  bill  will  be  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tive Craig  Hosmcr  of  California,  and 
other  Members  of  the  House. 

Largely  through  the  opportunities 
made  possible  by  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act, 
there  are  now  over  5,000  blind  persons 
earning  rwilar  wages  in  79  workshops 
for  the  blind  in  35  States,  turning  out 
over  300  high-quality  products.  This  bill 
would  broaden  their  opportunities  by 
allowing  for  special  consideration  In 
Government  contracts  for  services  In 
addition  to  products.  Also,  it  would  per- 
mit the  severely  handicapped  to  avail 
themselves  of  similar  opportunities,  with- 
out Impinging  on  the  first  preference 
given  the  blind. 

This  measure  has  the  support  of  prin- 
cipal organizations  for  the  blind  and  the 
severely  handicapped.  These  include  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  Federation  of  the  Handi- 
capped, the  Goodwill  Industries  of  Amer- 
ica. International  Association  of  Reha- 
bilitation Facilities,  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children,  the  National 
Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops  and 
Homebound  Programs,  the  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind,  and  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association. 

In  Japan,  nearly  a  third  of  that 
country's  blind  and  partially  bUnd  are 
employed ;  In  the  United  States  no  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  blind  are  employed. 
As  for  the  handicapped,  a  recent  study 
indicates  that  up  to  50  percent  more  dis- 
abled persons  could  be  helped  by  a 
sheltered  workshop  if  more  work  were 
available  to  them.  Today,  over  100,000 
disabled — Including  blind  disabled — are 
served  each  year  by  the  1,500  sheltered 
workshops  in  the  Nation. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  not  a  wel- 
fare measure.  It  is  a  hard-nosed  proposal 
to  help  those  who  have  no  choice  but  to 
help  themselves.  The  blind  and  the 
severely  handicapped  wish  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  to  be  taxpayers,  not  tax 
burdens.  This  legislation  would  provide 
a  signiflcsmtly  Increased  number  of  op- 
portunities for  work  for  those  who  other- 
wise might  be  relegated  to  institutions,  to 
welfare  programs  or  supported  by  al- 
ready burdened  families.  After  32  years 
of  successful  operation,  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  must  now  be  strengthened  as 
I  psopose. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
particularly  gratified  that  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  Is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill.  As  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  was 
a  coauthor  of  the  Randolph-Shepherd 
Act  which  for  the  past  34  years  has  bene- 
fitted blind  vendors  in  public  buildings. 
Senator  Randolph  has  long  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  effort  to  help  the  blind  be- 
come productive  citizens — as  they  are 
able.  I  think  It  is  magnificent  that  he 
has  lent  himself  to  this  effort  as  well. 
I  sent  the  bill  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference,  and  I  ask  \manlmous 
consent  that  its  text  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 


win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3426)  to  amend  the  Wag- 
ner-O'Day Act  to  extend  the  provisions 
thereof  to  severely  handicapped  individ- 
uals who  are  not  blind,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Magnuson,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8.  3425 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a  Committee 
on  Purchase  of  BUnd-made  Products,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  25,  1938 
(52  Stat.  1196:  41  U.8.C.  46-48),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken 
the  following:  "That  there  Is  hereby  created 
a  Committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  other  Severely  Handicapped  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Committee')  to  be 
composed  of  two  private  citizens  conversant 
with  the  problems  incident  to  the  employ- 
ment of  bUnd  and  other  severely  handlc*OTed 
individuals  and  a  representative  of  eacff^rf 
the  following  Government  Department  or 
Agencies:  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Interior,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  serve  without  additional  compen- 
sation, and  shall  designate  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  be  chairman. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  determine  the  fair  market 
value  of  all  brooms  and  mops  and  other  sult- 
■able  commodities  produced  and  offered  for 
sale  by,  and  services  offered  by,  blind  and 
other  severely  handicapped  individuals  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  any  nonprofit  agency 
for  the  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  to  revise  such  prices  from 
time  to  time  in  accordance  with  changing 
market  conditions:  and  to  make  such  nilea 
and  regulations  regarding  speclflcatlons" 
time  of  delivery,  authorization  of  a  central 
nonprofit  agency  or  agencies  to  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  orders  among  the  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped, and  other  relevant  matters  of  pro- 
cedure as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
change  In  price  shall  become  effective  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  on  which  such  change  is  made  by  the 
Committee. 

"(b)  Rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  provide  that.  In  the  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  commodities  produced 
and  offered  for  sale  by  the  bUnd  and  other 
severely  handicapped,  priority  shall  be  ac- 
corded to  such  commodities  produced  and 
offered  for  sale  by  the  blind,  and  that,  in 
the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  services 
offered  by  the  blind  and  other  severely 
handicapped,  priority  shall,  until  the  close 
of  June  30,  1975,  be  accorded  to  services  of- 
fered by  the  blind. 

"Sec.  3.  All  brooms  and  mops  and  other 
suitable  commodities  and  services  hereafter 
procured  In  accordance  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral speclflcatlons  by  or  for  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  be  proctured  from 


such  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind  or 
other  severely  handicapped  in  all  cases  where 
such  articles  or  services  are  available  within 
the  period  specified  at  the  price  determined 
by  the  Committee  to  be  the  fair  market  price 
for  the  article  or  articles  or  services  so  pro- 
cured: Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  ap- 
ply In  any  cases  where  brooms  and  mops  and 
other  suitable  commodities  and  services  are 
available  for  procurement  from  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  and  procurement 
therefrom  la  required  under  the  provisions 
of  any  law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  In  cases  where  brooms  and 
mope  and  other  suitable  commodities  and 
services  are  procvired  for  use  outside  any 
State. 

"Sbc.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(a)  the  term  'severely  handicapped'  means 
an  individual  or  class  of  Individuals  who  la 
under  a  physical  or  mental  disability  which 
constitutes  a  substantial  handicap  to  em- 
ployment and  is  of  such  a  natuj«  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Individual  under  such  disability 
from  currently  engaging  In  normal  competi- 
tive employment:  and 

"(b)  the  term 'State' Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  ninth  month  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  If  it  is 
agreeable  to  other  Members  who  may  be 
waiting,  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Chair  to  be  recognized  for  10  minutes, 
to  nmke  some  remarks  on  my  recent  trip 
to  Japan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


SENATOR  JAVrrS  REPORTS  ON  HIS 
TRIP  TO  JAPAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
creasingly recognized  that  the  policy  and 
posture  of  the  United  States  in  post- 
Vietnam  Asia  will  be  determined  to  a 
very  major  extent  by  the  viability  and 
creativity  of  our  relationship  with  Japan. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  made  a  4-day  visit 
to  Japan,  January  25  ot  28,  as  the  cul- 
mination of  a  trip  to  seven  coimtries,  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  Japan  I  met  with  Prime  Minister 
Sato,  Foreign  Minister  Aichi,  Minister 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
Miazawa,  and  the  leaders  of  Japanese 
business  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kei- 
danren.  In  addition,  I  met  with  a  group 
of  militant  Japanese  student  leaders,  the 
foreign  afifairs  spokesman  of  the  opposi> 
tion  Komeito  Party,  a  gathering  of  Jap- 
anese avant  garde  artists,  and  I  was  the 
guest  at  a  working  lunch  hosted  by  Vice 
Foreign  Minister  Usiba.  On  January  26, 
I  addressed  the  Japan-America  Society, 
in  which  I  reviewed  the  whole  range  of 
United  States-Japan  relations  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  trade  relations. 

On  the  American  side,  I  met  with 
Ambassador  Meyer,  Minister  Sneider — 
who  was  the  U.S.  negotiator  for  the 
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Okinawa  agreement — Minister-Coun- 
seler  for  Economic  Affairs  Barger,  our 
Consul  General  m  Osaka  William  Sher- 
man, and  Ambassador  Chernoff,  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  Expo  '70  fair  in 
Osaka.  In  addition,  I  met  with  the  chair- 
man and  officers  of  the  Private  Invest- 
ment Co.  for  Asia— PICA— at  the  PICA 
headquarters  in  Tokyo. 

My  discussions  in  Japan  were  focused 
on  two  broad  questions:  Asian  security 
problems — and  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

With  respect  to  security  issues,  I  found 
on  the  Japanese  side  a  noticeably  in- 
creased concern  about  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  a  continuing 
concern  about  what  Japan  considers  its 
own  immediate  defense  peruneter  in 
South  Korea.  Okinawa  and  Taiwan.  In 
addition,  there  were  expressions  of 
thoughtful  concern  about  Japans  rela- 
tions with  its  two  giant  Asian  neighbors. 
Communist  China  and  the  U.SjSii..  al- 
though the  Japanese  do  not  seem  to  feel 
that  very  much  can  be  done  in  the  near 
future  to  improve  their  relations  with 
Moscow  or  Peking. 

While  I  was  in  Japan  the  decision  was 
made  to  sign  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty.  I  regarded  this  as  a  most 
significant  and  hopeful  development 
which  I  hope  will  be  followed  up  by  fur- 
ther constructive  Japanese  initiatives  in 
the  nuclear  arms  field. 

It  seems  clear  from  my  conversations 
that  Japan  has  derived  deep  satisfaction 
and  national  reassurance  from  the 
Nixon-Sato  agreement  on  the  reversion 
of  Okinawa.  Japan  has  begun  to  think  of 
its  role  in  Asia  in  new  and  more  positive 
and  active  terms  following  the  agree- 
ment with  us  on  Okinawa. 

Significantly  in  this  regard.  I  found  a 
comprehension  by  the  Japanese  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Okinawa  agreement  to 
the  broader  doctrine  aimounced  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  at  Guam  foreshadowing  a 
new  and  multilateral  US.  security  pos- 
ture in  Asia  following  the  Vietnam  war. 
In  my  judgment,  this  comprehension  of  a 
multilateral  U.S.  security  role  in  Asia 
is  what  has  prompted  greater  Japanese 
concern  with  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asian  security. 

In  Japan  as  I  had  found  In  Vietnam  It- 
self. I  found  understanding  and  approval 
of  U.S.  combat  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, and  the  turning  over  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  GVN — Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  But  I  also  found  that 
Japanese  leaders  favor  a  much  slower 
and  more  gradual  U.S.  withdrawal  than 
I  believe  is  the  Intention  of  the  President, 
and  certainly  much  slower  than  I  be- 
lieve to  be  essential  for  broader  U.S. 
interests. 

Significantly.  Japanese  concern  over 
the  pace  of  \J3.  withdrawal  as  expressed 
to  me.  had  a  major,  positive  new  dimen- 
sion. This  new  dimension  is  the  expressed 
willingness  in  Japan  for  it  to  assume  a 
significant  new  responsibility  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  perhaps  in  the  context  of  a 
"master  plan"  for  the  reconstruction  and 
development  of"  Vietnam.  I  saw  indica- 
tions that  Japan's  efforts  In  this  regard 
need  not  await  a  formal  or  juridical  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  Japan's 


new  role  in  Asian  security  cannot  be  in 
the  military  field,  or  even  in  the  field  of 
political  leadership  under  present  con- 
ditions. But  a  major  economic  develop- 
ment role,  even  beyond  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia,  is  being  contemplated. 
With  respect  to  Vietnam,  an  expanded 
Japanese  economic  role  would  probably 
be  presented  in  terms  of  an  offer  to  assist 
in  the  development  and  reconstruction 
of  both  South  Vietnam,  and— if  it  ac- 
cepts— North  Vietnam,  too. 

Japanese  business  leaders  also  ex- 
pressed concern  about  Vietnam  and  a 
certain  willingness  to  increase  private 
business  activities  there,  provided  better 
security  assurances  could  be  obtained.  I 
believe  that  there  is  much  the  Japanese 
Government  could  do,  through  invest- 
ment guarantees  and  other  programs,  to 
bring  Japanese  private  enterprise  Into 
Vietnam's  economic  development  in  a 
significant  way. 

In  terms  of  broader  Asian  economic 
development.  I  foimd  a  readiness  on 
Japan's  part  to  play  a  major  role  within 
some  kind  of  consortium  arrangement 
in  which  the  United  States  would  also  be 
a  major  participant  The  Japanese  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  residue  of  distrust  and 
fear  of  Japanese  economic  and  political 
domination  which  still  persists  in  Asia. 
This  awareness  undoubtedly  contributes 
to  the  Japanese  readiness  to  act  essen- 
tially in  a  multilateral  way  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States,  and  also 
such  other  Asian  governments  as  those  of 
Thailand.  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  In- 
donesia. Taiwan.  Republic  of  China,  and 
South  Korea. 

Japan  seems  ready  to  act  in  a  signifi- 
cant way — 'ooth  governmentally  and  in 
the  private  sector — to  accelerate  eco- 
nomic development  efforts  in  Asia.  In 
this  regard.  Japan  has  already  pledged 
$100  million  to  the  "soft  loan" — special 
fund — window  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  The  U.S.  pledge  to  make  available 
an  equal  amount  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  Congress.  In  my  judgment.  It  is 
critical  that  the  United  States  come 
through  on  Its  own  pledge  which  Is  so 
necessary  to  give  momentum  to  eco- 
nomic development  in  Asia  as  the  Viet- 
nam war  winds  down,  and  which  is 
needed  to  supplement  the  Japanese  con- 
tribution. 

In  addition  to  these  broad  Asian  secu- 
rity themes,  my  discussions  in  Japan  fo- 
cused on  the  major  problems  which  have 
arisen  to  threaten  the  very  foundations 
of  United  States-Japan  trade  and  eco- 
nomic relations.  I  made  a  public  presen- 
tation of  these  issues  as  I  see  them  in  my 
speech  before  the  Japan-American  Soci- 
ety in  Tokyo.  The  full  text  of  this  speech, 
is  appended  to  my  report,  and  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed 
in  the  RccoRo  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  trade 
problems  which  I  have  dealt  with  exten- 
sively in  mj'  Tokyo  speech  are  the  same 
ones  which  I  discussed  in  some  depth 
and  in  candor  in  my  private  meetings 
with  Japan's  Government  and  private 
business  leaders. 


The  Issue  most  urgently  threatening 
the  United  States-Japan  trade  partner- 
ship is  the  US.  need  for  a  voluntary 
quota  on  the  export  of  certain  categories 
of  Japanese  textiles,  which  have  gravely 
threatened  the  economy  of  our  major 
textile  producing  States— the  Carolinas. 
As  one  who  has  been  in  the  continuing 
fight  for  a  more  open  trading  world,  I 
made  immistakably  clear  to  the  Japa- 
nese my  conviction  that  a  restraint 
agreement  was  necessary  to  provide  tem- 
porary relief  to  the  regions  undermined 
economically  by  the  relatively  sudden 
impact  of  Japanese  textile  imports  in 
given  categories.  Without  such  agree- 
ment, I  stated  I  believed  that  the  Con- 
gress might  well  enact  protectionist  leg- 
islation, which  could  have  far-reaching 
consequences  and  initiate  a  protectionist 
momentum  throughout  the  world.  This 
would  be  devastating  to  ourselves  and 
Japan  alike  and  to  the  other  major  trad- 
ing nations  of  the  world. 

Among  Japanese  officials  I  found  an 
awareness  of  the  potential  significance 
and  magnitude  of  the  problem  symbol- 
ized by  the  textile  problem,  and  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  reach  an  agreement  which 
would  defuse  the  issue,  and  head  off  a 
broader  movement  In  the  protectionist 
direction.  Naturally,  the  Japanese  em- 
phasized the  difBculties  of  reaching  an 
agreement  from  their  viewpoint,  includ- 
ing the  strong  feelings  within  the  Jap- 
anese textile  industry  and  sentiment 
within  the  Diet  against  a  "quota  agree- 
ment." Nonetheless,  I  was  given  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  much  easier  for 
the  Japanese  to  make  an  agreement  un- 
der multilateral  GATT  auspices  which 
also  Involved  other  such  Asian  producers 
as  Korea.  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong.  India, 
and  Singapore. 

Regarding  the  sensitive  question  of 
Japanese  textile  imports  to  the  United 
States.  I  would  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

First,  let  us  get  this  matter  off  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers  and  onto  the 
bargaining  table  before  unwitting  dam-  • 
age  Is  done  to  United  States-Japanese 
relations. 

Second,  contrary  to  some  allegations, 
my  conversations  with  Japanese  leaders 
have  convinced  me  of  the  Japanese  de- 
sire to  reach  a  prompt  and  just  settle- 
ment of  this  trade  dispute.  Toward  this 
end.  they  have  progressively  modified 
their  negotiating  position.  Negotiations 
must  be  a  two-way  proposition.  As  the 
Japanese  have  been  delinquent  in  recog- 
nizing that  trade  must  be  a  two-way 
street  where  one  side  should  not  enjoy  a 
$1  billion  plus  surplus,  perhaps  U.S.  ne- 
gotiators have  not  sufficiently  realized 
that  negotiation  to  be  fniitful  must  also 
encompass  give  and  take.  It  should  also 
be  recognized  that  this  is  a  problem  in- 
volving textile  exporting  nations  other 
than  Japan:  and  involving  as  well  Jap- 
anese relations  with  other  Asian  nationa^ 
and  probably  Western  Europe.  It  Is  a 
matter  that  should  be  treated  in  a  multi- 
lateral context.  I  also  question  whether 
the  entire  textile  and  apparel  industry 
requires  protection,  or  only  those  specific 
areas  which  have  sustained  serious  in- 
jury from  the  sudden  impact  of  imports. 

Third,  to  circumvent  the  developing 
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Inpasse  which  could  have  important  in- 
ternational ramifications  «md  looking 
into  the  problems  confronting  the  United 
States  and  Japan  in  this  area.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  President  convene  a 
special  presidential  task  force  to  investi- 
gate, with  Tariff  Commission  support, 
the  question  of  injury.  The  fining  of 
this  task  force  as  to  the  injury  bemg  sus- 
tained by  our  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry through  Increased  levels  of  im- 
ports could  form,  in  my  opinion,  the  basis 
of  Just  and  equitable  negotiations  with 
the  Japanese.  It  would  be  useful  also  in 
providing  the  Japanese  Government  with 
ammunition  to  use  against  their  own  po- 
tent textile  industry  lobby.  I  believe  that 
my  recommendation  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  President's  desire  to  liberalize 
the  escape  clause  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  his  proposed  trade  legisla- 
tion, the  President  stated: 

I  recommend  a  liberalization  of  the  escape 
clause  to  provide,  for  Industries  adversely 
affected  by  import  competition,  a  test  that 
will  be  simple  and  clear;  relief  should  be 
available  whenever  Increased  Imports  are  the 
primary  cavise  of  actual  or  potential  Injury. 
The  Increase  in  Imports  should  not — as  it  now 
Is — have  to  be  related  to  a  prior  tariff  re- 
duction. 

Even  though  this  proposal  Is  not  yet 
law,  I  urge  the  President  to  apply  this 
simple  and  clear  test  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Such  an  application  could  form 
the  basis  of  a  solution  to  this  serious 
problem. 

In  making  this  recommendation.  I  note 
that  the  precedent  of  using  a  special  task 
force  to  make  a  priority  study  for  the 
President  on  an  import  problem  has  al- 
ready been  established  in  the  case  of  the 
shoe  industry.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  President  will  have  this  study  on  shoe 
imports  on  his  desk  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, if  it  is  not  already  there.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  political  ramifications  of 
the  textile  problem  exceed  that  of  shoe 
imports:  Have  not  approximately  400 
Congressmen  and  Senators  made  their 
wishes  known  on  shoes? 

In  making  this  recommendation,  I 
must  note  that  as  our  economy  slows 
down  and  as  the  inflation  is  stemmed, 
our  balance  on  the  trade  account  im- 
proves. Our  surplus  on  the  trade  account 
has  improved  over  the  past  year,  and  it 
probably  will  show  further  improvement 
in  1970.  If  we  restrict  any  import  with- 
out reference  to  Injury  criteria,  I  think 
that  we  would  be  leaving  ourselves  wide 
open  to  retaliation.  And  the  areas  in 
which  we  are  vulnerable  to  retaliation 
are  many,  such  as  agricultural  exports,  to 
name  only  one. 

My  visit  to  Japan  reaflflrmed  by  convic- 
tion that  the  world  is  at  a  dangerous 
crossroads  with  respect  to  world  trade. 
Protectionist  forces  have  gained 
strength  in  the  United  States  to  the 
point  where  the  whole  US.  trading  pos- 
ture of  the  post-war  period  is  being 
called  into  question.  Protectionist  forces 
within  the  European  Common  Market 
are  as  strong  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
within  Japan  itself— the  third  major 
free  world  trading  entity— entrenched 
protectionist  forces  continue  effectively 


to  resist  meaningful  loosening  of  foreign 
investment  and  manufacturing  re- 
straints. 

In  my  judgment,  1970  is  likely  to  be  a 
watershed  year  which  determines 
whether  international  trade  continues  to 
increase  with  the  momentum  that  char- 
acterized the  1960's  or  falls  prey  to  the 
parochial  protectionist  forces  in  the 
United  States.  Europe,  and  Japan  that 
are  derived  from  the  defects  and  imbal- 
ances which  accompanied  the  expansion 
of  the  1960's. 

This  Is  a  broad  theme  of  critical  sig- 
nificance which  I  intend  to  pursue,  I 
wish  to  underscore  one  vital  sispect  of 
the  broader  trading  question. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  success  of 
Nixon's  Guam  doctrine,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  non-Communist  Asia  which  de- 
pends on  the  success  of  that  doctrine, 
will  be  determined  in  a  major  way  by 
the  degree  of  success  we  have  in  resolv- 
ing the  very  real  problems  that  have 
come  to  the  fore  In  our  trade  relation- 
ship with  Japan.  These  problems  will  re- 
quire statesmanship  of  the  highest  or- 
der if  they  are  to  be  resolved  in  a  creative 
and  mutually  reinforcing  way.  However, 
if  we  and  the  Japanese  allow  ourselves 
to  be  trapped  and  overwhelmed  by  these 
problems,  a  heavy  price  will  be  paid  by 
both  countries,  as  well  as  by  the  Asian 
nations  whose  seciuity  depends  on  our 
Joint  development  efforts. 
Exhibit  1 
A  Senator  Looks  at  United  States-Japan 

Relations 
(Text  of  an  address  by  Senator  Jacob  Javits 
before  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ica-Japan society  Tokyo,  Monday.  January 
26.  1970) 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  are  now  entering  a  significant  new 
phase.  The  relationship  of  inequality  deriv- 
ing from  the  end  of  World  War  n  has  now 
been  replaced  by  a  relationship  of  equality. 
The  symbol  of  the  new  equality  Is  the  agree- 
ment on  the  reversion  of  Okinawa  an- 
nounced In  the  Nlxon-Sato  communique  of 
November  21.  1969.  In  my  judgment,  this 
agreement  wiU  rank  in  history  as  one  of  the 
major  diplomatic  achievements  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  extraordinary  importance  of  the  agree- 
ment on  Okinawa  was  momentarily  more 
Immediately  and  widely  recognized  In  Japan 
than  In  the  United  States,  but  Americans 
wUl  soon  be  as  appreciative  of  the  accom- 
plishment as  are  the  people  of  Japan. 

Naturally.  I  view  with  great  satisfaction 
the  high  statesmanship  exercised  in  this 
agreement  by  President  Nixon  who  insisted 
at  each  crucial  stage  in  the  negotiations  that 
the  American  position  would  be  governed  by 
our  long-range  national  Interest  In  a  peace- 
ful and  enduring  cooperation  with  Japan — 
even  when  this  meant  the  sacrifice  of  Im- 
mediate military  requirements  and  conven- 
ience. A  similar  spirit  of  high  statesmanship 
and  accommodation  was  demonstrated  on 
the  Japanese  side.  Neither  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  support  of  our  respec- 
tive peoples.  And  I  b^eve  also  that  this 
attitude  wUl  be  extended  to  the  negotiation 
of  the  agreement  regarding  U.S.  btislnesses 
on  Okinawa  which  Congress  wiU  also  be 
watching  with  great  Interest. 

One  of  the  great  issues  In  the  United 
States  today — and  also  a  vital  International 
task— Is  the  debate  In  the  Congress  over 
the  proper  role  for  the  United  States  in  pos.t- 
Vietnam  Asia.  The  United  States  U  deter- 


mined to  bring  its  participation  in  that 
struggle  to  an  end.  There  are  some  In  the 
U.S.  who  argue  strongly  for  an  almost  total 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  Asia.  But  I  doubt  that 
this  view  will  prevail.  Yet.  the  U.S.  role  In 
Asia — particularly  its  military  role — will  un- 
dergo significant  changes.  There  is  a  very 
strong  consensus  of  national  opinion  against 
any  new  Involvement  of  VS.  ground  combat 
troops  in  Asia. 

President  Nixon.  In  what  has  become 
known  as  the  Ouam  Doctrine,  articulated 
what  I  believe  will  be  the  basic  gruldellnes  for 
the  U.S.  role  In  Asia  for  the  next  decade.  It 
is  the  kind  of  role  which  I  think  Japan  and 
the  other  nations  of  Asia  shoiUd  welcome. 
In  the  1970's  the  U.S.  will  play  a  strong  and 
active  role  in  Pacific  Asia,  but  it  wlU  be  sup- 
portive and  developmental  In  Its  accent 
rather  thkn  being  focused  on  the  "close-In" 
military  containment  of  Communist  China, 
as  was  our  policy  of  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

In  effect,  the  U.S.  Is  acting  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  1970's  will  be  a  decade  of  de- 
velopment In  Asia — economic  as  weU  as  po- 
Utical  development.  Japan's  role.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  U.S.  and  others,  wUl  have  a 
crucial  bearing  on  the  outcome. 

Japan  needs  to  live  up  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  its  economic  power  and  its  new 
political  maturity.  A' comparison  of  the  per- 
centage of  its  QNP  spent  by  Japan  on  de- 
fense with  the  percentage  spent  by  thc'U^. 
on  defense — including  that  of  Japan — shows 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  resources  available 
to  Japcui  for  this  kind  of  development  to  j 
which  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
Japan.  For  1967  and  1968  these  figures  are 
respectively  9.2%  for  the  U.S.  (1969—8.5%) 
and  .93%  and  .84%  for  Japan.  Much  will  be 
expected  of  Japan;  much  wUl  be  demanded  of 
Japan.  Japan's  economic  genius,  which  has 
been  the  marvel  of  the  Industrialized  world 
in  recent  years,  needs  now  to  devote  more 
of  its  attention  and  creativity  to  assisting 
the  other  nations  of  Asia  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty  and  stagnation.  Japan  Is  about  to 
discover — as  the  U.S.  has  already — that  it  Is 
expensive  to  be  "rich." 

Another  one  of  the  most  important  In- 
ternational tasks  ahead — not  just  for  Asia 
but  for  the  whole  world — is  the  peace  rein- 
tegration of  mainland  China  Into  the  family 
of  nations.  Japan  Is  uniquely  positioned  to 
play  a  creative  and  leading  role  In  this  re- 
spect. In  the  next  three  decades.  I  believe 
the  United  States  will  welcome  enlightened 
Japanese  initiative  there,  for  whUe  we  will 
continue  to  be  realists,  many  of  the  Ideo- 
logical fears  and  animosities  of  the  past 
with  respect  to  mainland  China  are  fading 
In  the  United  States.  Concurrently,  there  Is 
a  feeling  in  the  United  States  that  there  has 
been  a  sobering  and  a  maturing  of  Japa- 
nese views  regarding  the  difficulttes  of  deal- 
ing meaningfully  and  profitably  with  main- 
land China.  And,  there  Is  a  growing  appre- 
ciation in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
that  Ji^an  not  China — will  be  the  economic 
giant  of  Asia  in  the  1970'8  and  'SO's.  The 
reintegration  of  Japan — following  the  hatreds 
and  destruction  of  World  War  II — into  the 
world  community  provides  an  example,  and 
even  some  relevant  pointers,  of  what  must  be 
done  with  respect  to  China.  Japan's  incen- 
tive in  this  task  U  second  to  none,  given 
the  geography  and  history  of  Asia. 

The  deepening  of  tensions  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  China  focuses 
new  attention  on  the  nuclear  equation  in 
Asia.  The  world's  greatest  danger  of  nucllar 
war  in  the  1970's  U  war  between  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is  a  very  real  urgency 
to  the  task  of  building  an  international  en- 
vironment of  nuclear  sanity.  Japan  can  play 
an  important  role  in  these  efforts.  With  its 
huge  economy  and  its  world  renowned  tech- 
nological virtuosity.  Japan  can  no  longer  be 
content  with  its  ostrich-like   head-ln-the- 
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sand  policy  of  the  pMt:  such  a  posture  based 
upon  lu  memories  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
wUl  not  be  credible  In  the  1970"8.  The  new 
Japan  will  need  to  chart  a  new  course  which 
can  make  more  positive  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  nuclear  arms  control — contributions 
commensurate  with  Its  advanced  technology 
and  poUUcal  maturity  as  weU  as  with  Its 
memories. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Japan  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  become  a  major  nuclear  power.  But 
Japan's  determination  not  to  pursue  this 
course  requires  new  expression.  Japan  can 
play  a  leadership  role  by  promptly  ratifying 
the  Non-ProlUeraUon  Treaty  and  by  playing 
more  active  role  In  international  arms  con- 
trol efforts. 

The  cornerstone  of  U.S.  policy  In  Asia  Is 
U.S.  cooperation  with  Japan.  Hopes  for  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  Asia — parUcularly 
In  the  post-Vietnam  period — will  depend 
heavily  on  the  closeness  and  viability  of  that 
cooperation  over  the  remaining  decades  of 
this  country.  Neither  Japan  nor  the  United 
States  can  be  fully  effective  In  Its  efforts 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  other;  and 
this  Is  true  also  not  only  as  to  the  affairs  of 
Pacific  Asia  but  of  mainland  China  and  of 
the  USSR. 

^Xhe  make-or-break  touchstone  of  the  U.S.- 
Jaj>aii  partnership  will  be  our  trading  part- 
nerships— our  agreement  on  questions  of 
trade,  investment  and  money.  Serious  differ- 
ences have  arisen  In  recent  years  which  could 
threaten  the  very  foundations  of  the  U.S.- 
Japan trading  partnership,  If  they  are  not 
resolved  through  the  mutual  statesmanship 
and  forbearance  shown  by  the  Okinawa 
agreement.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
these  questions,  I  wish  to  examine  them  In 
some  detail,  as  seen  from  the  perspective  of 
a  United  States  Senator  whose  reputation  at 
home  as  a  devotee  of  an  open  trading  world 
Is  second  to  no  one's. 

Two-way  trade  between  our  two  nations 
was  close  to  18  billion  In  1969  but  the  trade 
Imbalance  against  the  U.^  continued  to  ex- 
pand. Because  of  this  ahd  other  factors  I 
must  say  In  all  candor  that  the  omens  for 
continued  cordial  economic  relations  In  the 
1970s  are  mixed  and  that  the  burden  of  proof 
for  maintaining  these  relations  mainly  resu 
with  Japan. 

I  was  very  much  encouraged  by  the  eco- 
nomic portions  of  the  Joint  Communique 
between  President  Richard  Nixon  and  His 
Excellency  Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan. 
In  the  communique  the  following  was  stated : 

"The  Prime  Minister  Indicated  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Government  to  acceler- 
ate rapidly  the  reduction  of  Japan's  trade 
and  capital  restrictions.  Specifically,  he  stated 
the  Intention  of  the  Japanese  Chovemment 
to  remove  Japan's  residual  Import  quota 
restrictions  over  a  broad  range  of  products 
by  the  end  of  1971  and  to  make  maximum 
efforts  to  accelerate  the  liberalization  of  the 
remaining  Items.  He  added  that  the  Japanese 
Oovemment  Intends  to  make  periodic  re- 
views of  Its  liberalization  program  with  a 
view  to  Implementing  trade  liberalization  at 
a  more  accelerated  pace  than  hitherto.  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that 
their  respective  actions  would  further  solidify 
the  foundation  of  overall  U.S.-Japan 
relations." 

While  recognizing  and  applauding  these 
favorable  signs.  I  must  urge  a  much  more 
accelerated  timetable  In  Implementing  the 
good  Intentions  spelled  out  In  this  com- 
munique. Time  Is  short  If  we  are  to  avert 
a  trade  war  that  could  only  Injure  our  re- 
spective countries.  The  portents  of  this  dan- 
ger are  clear  and  present  and  include: 

(1)  Japan's  trade  sxirplus  with  the  United 
States  In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1969 
totaled  tl 344.4  million — an  increase  of  some 
(200  million  over  the  already  unsustainable 
surplus  of  tl. 103.6  million  that  Japan  en- 
Joyed  in  1968. 

(2)  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  first  session 


of  the  9l8t  Congress,  the  Senate  attached  a 
rider  to  the  tax  reform  bill  which  would 
have  given  the  President  of  the  United  States 
almost  unlimited  authority  to  Impose  quotas 
on  products  entering  the  United  States.  This 
was  an  expected  conclusion  to  a  year  which 
witnessed  Increased  public  outcry  over  de- 
veloping trade  patterns  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  Japan. 

In  all  frankness  I  must  state  that  this 
Senate  action  which  I  opposed  and  which 
fortunately  did  not  carry  In  the  House- 
Senate  conference  and  did  not  become  law.  Is 
directly  related  to  the  Japanese  trade  sur- 
plus. Senator  after  Senator  rose  to  condemn 
rising  Import  levels  with  concern  over  rising 
shoe  Imports  and  textile  Imports  predomi- 
nating. Those  of  us  who  opposed  this  rider 
found  It  difficult  to  answer  some  of  these 
arguments,  particularly  as  they  related  to 
rising  Japanese  Imports  since  a  billion  dollar 
trade  deficit  for  two  years  running  stares 
us  In  the  face.  This  enormous  deficit  makes 
Increased  levels  of  certain  of  Japan's  exports 
to  the  United  States  particularly  vulnerable 
since  they  are  concentrated  in  highly  sensi- 
tive areas  such  as  textiles,  automobiles,  shoes, 
electronics  and  steel  among  others. 

Trade,  as  we  all  know  too  well,  is  a  two-way 
street  and  the  continuance  of  a  billion  plus 
dollar  surplus  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan  is 
unsustainable— both  politically  and  econom- 
ically. Japanese  policy  makers  need  to  move 
and  move  now  to  liberalize  substantially  the 
existing  complex  of  Import  restrictions.  The 
token  liberalizations  of  the  past  year  are  in- 
adequate and  not  befitting  of  the  great  world 
economic  power  which  is  Japan  today. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  convey  the  sense 
of  urgency  that  I  feel.  As  you  may  know  the 
Congress  will  consider  President  Nixon's 
trade  bill  early  in  this  new  session  of  the  91st 
Congress.  This  trade  bill,  I  am  convinced, 
will  serve  as  the  lightning  ro^  for  many  pro- 
tectionist groups  In  the  United  States  and 
efforts  to  gain  support  for  protectionist 
amendments  are  already  well  underway.  It  Is 
also  clear  that  such  protectionist  pressures 
will  find  more  supporters  In  an  election  year. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  the  Senate  attached 
a  quota  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  which  was 
supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate but  which  was  subsequently  eliminated 
by  the  House-Senate  conference.  However, 
the  conference  report  Indicates  that  It  was 
eliminated  not  because  of  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  Intent  of  the  rider,  but  l>ecause  the 
rider  was  not  germane  to  the  tax  bill.  Such 
riders  and  amendments  will  be  germane  to 
the-coming  trade  bill  and  I  urge  our  Japanese 
friends  to  take  proper  cognizance  of  this  fact 
The  protectionists  are  out  In  force,  and 
Japan's  trade  policies  over  the  past  two  years 
have  moved  the  Congress  towards  declaring 
an  open  season.  Tour  Government's  actions 
between  now  and  the  time  the  Congress 
opens  consideration  of  President  Nixon's 
trade  bill  will  be  crucial  in  determining  the 
size  of  the  target  there  will  be  to  shoot  at. 
As  you  all  know,  the  lack  of  an  agreement 
on  textile  imports  Is  a  particularly  sensitive 
point. 

It  Is  clear  that  In  any  Impartial  court  of 
world  opinion.  Japan's  continuing  appeal  for 
free  market  access  to  other  markets  of  the 
world  must  be  Judged  as  seriously  flawed 
since  Japan  does  not  accord  this  same  free 
market  access  to  Its  trading  partners.  This  Is 
particularly  true  since  more  than  any  other 
nation  In  the  free  world.  Japan  has  erected 
the  most  severe  non-tariff  barriers  to  goods 
and  capital.  Since  the  war.  our  corporations 
have  actively  promoted  U.S.  sales  in  the  Jap- 
anese markets,  but  have  been  faced  with 
continued  and.  In  my  view.  Increasingly  un- 
justified trade  barriers. 

For  example,  while  even  Japanese  tariff 
schedules  are  relatively  high  and  restric- 
tive— particularly  on  luxury  Items,  chemicals 
and  machinery — the  greatest  discrimination 
■continues  to  be  the  non-tariff  regulations 


Imposed  or  perpetuated  here.  The  more  sub- 
stanUve  of  these  barriers  to  free  trade  In- 
clude; First,  quantitative  Import  controls, 
many  of  which  are  on  agrlcultxiral  products; 
second,  restrictive  licensing  requlremenU: 
third,  sizable  coounodlty  taxes  on  automo- 
bUes  and  liquor  which  affect  Imports  more 
severely  than  domestic  production:  fourth, 
a  prior  Import  deposit  requirement  of  one 
per  cent  which  can  be  disastrous  to  the  Im- 
porter when  credit  Is  tight  or  profits  are  slim; 
and  fifth,  the  InsUtutlon  of  "Bay  Japan" 
policies.  The  Impact  of  these  restrictions 
varies  according  to  the  products  and  barriers 
they  face,  but  all  contribute  substantially  to 
Japan's  growing  trade  advantage  over  the 
United  States  In  Japan 

There  Is  another  element  to  this  question 
which  I  believe  that  Japanese  policy  makers 
haven't  adequately  taken  Into  consideration. 
The  Japanese  people  have  worked  exceed- 
ingly hard  over  the  past  decade  and  the 
economic  progress  of  Japan  continues  to  be 
the  wonder  of  the  world  However,  wouldnt 
the  Japanese  wage-earner — the  Individual 
Japanese  consumer — welcome  the  product 
dlverslflcation.  the  quality  competition,  and 
lower  prices  which  would  result  from  trade 
liberalization?  West  Germaqy,  the  other  ma- 
jor surplus  nation  of  the  ^960s,  moved  to- 
ward this  end  through  the  courageous  recent 
revaluation  of  the  mark  which  made  Im- 
poru  cheaper  for  the  consumer.  This  step 
was  taken  immediately  after  the  West  Ger- 
man elections.  The  West  German  revalua- 
tion killed  two  birds  with  one  stone  reward- 
ing the  efforU  of  lU  citizens  and  coming  to 
grips  with  Its  international  accounts  surplus 
position.  Could  not  Japan  partially  accom- 
plish the  same  result  by  prompt  and  mean- 
ingful trade  liberalization  now  that  the 
elections  are  over? 

Turning  brleiiy  to  the  Investment  area  and 
looking  ahead  to  the  1970's.  I  conclude  that 
Japan  needs  to  come  to  terms  with  its  de- 
veloping status  as  an  Important  capital  ex- 
porting nation.  While  limited  stepe  already 
have  t>een  taken  towards  this  end — and  I 
refer  particularly  to  Japan's  willingness  In 
1969  to  give  up  its  exemption  under  the  U.S. 
Interest  Equalization  Tax — additional  steps 
are  needed.  Again,  the  principle  is  the  same — 
nations  which  increasingly  hope  to  export 
capital  need  to  allow  Increased  capital  In- 
fiows.  In  1967  US  direct  Investment  in  Ja- 
pan was  approximately  8  times  as  large  as 
Japanese  direct  investment  In  the  United 
States.  In  1968,  because  of  Increased  flows  of 
Japanese  capital  to  the  U.S.  the  ratio  was 
.slightly  less  than  six  to  one.  I  expect  1969 
comparative  figures  to  show  a  further  nar- 
rowing of  this  gap. 

That  fact  alone  makes  It  Increasingly  diffl-  . 
cult  to  Justify  the  continuing  outright  pro- 
hibition or  severe  restriction  on  U.S.  capi- 
tal investments  In  Japan  Millions  have  read 
Servan  Schrelber's  "The  American  Challenge" 
and  can  understand  the  psychological  reluc- 
tance of  Japan  to  follow  an  open  door  policy 
on  private  foreign  Investment.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  the  fears  of  Jap>anese  industry 
Indeed  may  be  grossly  exaggerated  since  in 
1968  U.S.  direct  Investment  totalled  only 
$1,048  mllUon  In  a  (141.9  billion  Japanese 
economy.  Again,  I  point  to  the  recent  Judg- 
ment of  the  Business  and  Advisory  Council 
of  the  OECD  (BIAC)  that  "no  other  ad- 
vanced Industrialized  country  confronts  the 
foreign  Investor  with  the  sort  of  obstacles 
presented  by  Japan." 

Acting  together  Japan  and  the  U.S.  have 
an  excellent  chance  to  help  bring  about  basic 
success  In  Asian  economic  developments — 
and  from  It  can  follow  a  new  chance  for 
peace  and  stability.  But  this  requires  an  al- 
location of  resources  for  the  purpose  and  an 
adapUtlon  of  Japan  to  this  commitment 
which  has  not  yet  clearly  materialized  I  can 
think  of  no  one  Asian  nation  which  can  con- 
tribute more  to  this  result  than  Japan  and 
I  believe  millions  In  the  U.S.  await  expec- 
tantly Japan's  decision  to  do  sol 
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THE  NARKIN  AFFAIR 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  my  name  has  been 
fcdsely  linked  to  an  effort  to  secure  leg- 
islation to  compensate  survivors  of  the 
alleged  massacre  at  Myltd. 

One  Paul  Narkin,  who  claims  to  be 
an  "international  attorney"  with  resi- 
dences in  Idaho,  Honolulu,  and  New 
York,  has  stated  in  at  least  two  inter- 
views that  I  am  working  with  him  In 
the  drafting  of  this  legislation.  This  is 
simply  not  true. 

On  February  5,  after  Mr.  Narkin's 
claims  had  been  distributed  throughout 
the  Pacific  Northwest  through  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  news  dispatch  originating 
in  Spokane,  I  issued  a  press  release  de- 
tailing Mr.  Narkin's  activities  and  the 
true  facts  of  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  news  release  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  February  S. — Senator  Frank 
Church  today  denied  published  reports  Unk- 
ing his  name  with  efforts  to  secure  legisla- 
tion which — have  presupposed  the  guilt  of 
American  servicemen  In  the  Mylai  Incident — 
would  grant  (125  million  compensation  to 
survivors  of  the  alleged  massacre. 

Church  took  the  unusual  step  of  releasing 
private  correspondence  to  Indicate  that  his 
name  Is  being  used  without  his  permission 
by  an  "international  attorney"  who  claims 
to  represent  Buddhist  survivors  of  the  Mylal 
Incident. 

Church's  name  has  been  linked  to  the 
propKwed  legislation  by  Paul  Narkin,  who 
claims  to  be  an  international  attorney  with 
residences  In  Idaho,  Honolulu  and  New  York. 

Narkin  stated  In  at  least  two  Interviews 
with  newsmen  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that 
Church  Is  working  with  him  In  drafting  the 
legislation.  This,  Church  emphasized,  "is 
not  true." 

After  the  first  interview  appeared  on  Jan- 
uary 14  in  the  Coeur  d'Alcne  Press,  Church 
wrote  both  the  editor  of  that  paper  and 
Narkin,  disavowing  any  connection. 

In  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Press, 
Church  said  that  "I  have  been  Informed  of 
Mr.  Narkin's  activities,  but  I  am  not  work- 
ing with  him  in  any  way.  Nor  have  I  seen 
the  bill  to  which  the  article  refers.  Every 
American  of  good  conscletKe  is  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  court-martial  proceedings  which 
the  U.S.  Army  has  brought  against  certain 
of  our  servicemen  accused  of  criminal  assault 
against  the  civilian  population  of  Mylal.  But 
the  essential  question  of  guilt  or  Innocence 
of  the  accused  U.  S.  ser\icemen  Is  still  un- 
resolved. I  have  no  Intention  of  supporting 
any  action  In  Congress  that  presumes  guilt 
when  the  soldiers  remain  entitled  to  the 
presumption  of  limocence.  That  Is  the  key- 
stone of  our  American  legal  system." 

At  the  same  time.  Church  wrote  directly 
to  Narkin  on  the  matter.  The  operative  part 
of  that  letter  read: 

"Please  refrain  from  using  my  name  in 
connection  with  any  proposal  to  compensate 
the  survivors  of  the  alleged  massacre  at  Mylal. 

"The  facts  concerning  the  Incident  have 
not  been  established:  the  men  accused  are 
entitled  to  a  presiimption  of  Innocence  until 
all  the  evidence  Is  presented  and  a  judgment 
reached  In  the  pending  court  martial  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Meanwhile,  no  legislative  action  of  any 
kind  would  be  appropriate,  and  I  am  giving 


no  consideration  whatever  to  your  proposal 
or  any  other." 

Since  these  letters  were  written  January 
19,  Narkin  has  continued  to  state  that 
Church  was  working  with  him  on  the  legis- 
lation. On  February  1,  an  Associated  Press 
Interview  with  Narkin,  written  In  Spokane, 
erroneously  linked  Church's  name  with  the 
matter.  Church  has  since  advised  AP  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  requested  that  a  cor- 
rection be  Issued. 

The  Idaho  Senator  said  that  Narkin  first 
came  to  his  attention  when  Church  was  In 
Boise  for  the  Christmas  recess.  Narkin  called 
Church  long-distance  and  the  two  talked 
for  about  five  minutes.  Church  has  never 
met  Narkin  in  person  or  received  any  cor- 
respondence from  him  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 


S.  3424— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ON  MICHAUD  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  31,  1954 
(68  Stat.  1026),  providing  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Michaud  Flats  irrigation  project. 

The  act  of  August  31,  1954,  authorized 
the  construction  of  the  Michaud  Flats 
reclamation  project  and  reauthorized 
the  construction  of  the  Michaud  Divi- 
sion of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. The  act  provided  that  construction 
of  works  to  serve  the  Michaud  Division 
shall  only  be  undertaken  after  certain 
agreements  are  entered  into  by  the  In- 
dians limiting  the  water  supply  to  the 
lands  and  consenting  to  certain  water 
right  priorities. 

Certain  of  the  lands  involved  have 
been  allotted  to  Individual  owners.  The 
biU  which  I  am  introducing  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
execute  contracts  on  behalf  of  any 
Indian  who  holds  an  individual  Inter- 
est in  trust  or  restricted  land  where 
the  contract  has  been  signed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  holders  of  a  majority  inter- 
est in  the  land.  It  also  permits  the 
Secretary  to  execute  contracts  on  be- 
half of  such  Indians  who  are  minors, 
who  have  been  adjudicated  non  com- 
pos mentis,  whose  ownership  interest 
has  not  been  determined,  or  who  cannot 
be  located.  The  authority  is  necessary 
to  enable  all  of  the  Indian  lands  in  the 
Michaud  Division  at  the  Fort  Hall  In- 
dian Reservation  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  irrigation  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Etepartment 
of  the  Interior,  dated  October  31,  1969, 
recommending  this  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3424)  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  31, 1954  (68  Stat.  1026) ,  providing 
for  construction,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  the  Michaud  Flats  irrigation 
project,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


The  letter,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  reads  as  follows: 

U.S  Department  of  the  Ikizkior, 
Office  or  the  Secretart, 
Wtishington,  D.C..  October  31, 1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmsNT:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  Act 
of  August  31,  1954  (68  Stat.  1026),  provid- 
ing for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  Michaud  Flats  Irrigation 
Project." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  Act  of  August  31.  1954  (68  Stat.  1026) , 
provides  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Michaud  Flats  Project 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  reauthorizes  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Michaud 
division  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reserva- 
tion under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Construction  on  the  Indian 
reservation  was  originally  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  February  4,  1931  (46  Stat.  1061). 

Section  3  of  the  1954  Act  provides  as 
f  oUovre : 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  To  aid  In  the  development  of 
not  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  acres  of 
irrigable  land  In  the  Michaud  division  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  as  heretofore 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  February  4,  1931 
(46  Stat.  1061),  and  hereby  reauthorized  for 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  said  Act, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  those 
lands  when  needed,  but  without  prejudice  to 
the  Interim  use  thereof  for  other  purposes 
proper  under  reclamation  laws,  eighty-three 
thousand  and  nine  hundred  acre-feet  of  stor- 
age capacity  in  Palisades  Reservoir  and  forty- 
seven  thousand  and  seven  hundred  acre- 
feet  of  that  portion  of  the  storage  capacity 
In  Amei^can  Falls  Reservoir  which  was  set 
aside  for  lands  In  the  Michaud  area  generally 
by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 1950 
(64  Stat.  1083);  and 

"(2)  to  account  for  the  return  of  so  much 
of  the  cost  of  said  development  (Including 
the  cost  of  the  aforesaid  storage  space  In 
Palisades  and  American  Falls  Reservoirs)  as 
the  Secretary  £nd8  cannot  be  repaid  by  the 
water  users  /n  terms  substantially  similar 
to  those  provided  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept for  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  JtUy  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  664) ,  and  the 
Act  of  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  1015.  1024), 
which  are  specifically  made  applicable  to  the 
project  authorized  by  this  section  and  Indian 
lands  susceptible  of  Irrigation  under  said 
project,  by  application  of  net  power  revenues 
of  the  Palisades  project  and  any  develop, 
ments  combined  therewith  for  payout  pur- 
poses under  the  provisions  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  after  payout  thereof  is  accomplished 
pursuant  to  law. 

"(b)  Construction  of  works  to  serve  the 
Michaud  division  lands  shall  be  undertaken 
only  If,  In  consideration  thereof  and  of  the 
additional  benefits  authorized  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  section,  such  appro- 
priate arrangements  as  may  be  required  in 
the  circumstances  are  first  made,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  with  respect  to  a  water 
*upply  for  said  lands  which,  among  other 
things — (Italics  supplied) 

"(1)  limit  that  supply  to  the  yield  of  the 
space  In  Palisades  and  American  Falls  Reser- 
voirs as  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  to  that 
obtained  by  the  pumping  of  ground  water  in 
an  average  annual  amount  of  not  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand  and  four  hundred  i 
feet;  and 
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,lgbt  in  such  beneflclal  comu    p     ^^^  ^^^^_ 

the  State  ol  Idaho  P^or  to  the^  cUte  or  t^ 
Act  a*  against  any  u^  of  j^^'^^fBottoni 

S^row^'pSL"  no  BigTmmy  S.^^.  Big  Spring 
^l  ^d1:iear  Cr«.lc.  for  the  Irrigation  of 
t'Srf^^  of  the  Mlchaud  division  of  the 
s-rvrt  Hall  Indian  Reservation. 
^U  ^  be  noted  from  the  underscored  lines 
of  the  Act  that  prior  to  the  undertaking  o 
^Mtructlon  a  conuact  or  ^*'  "'^/^^ 
ment  must  be  made  with  respect  «  a  waver 

consent  to  certain  prlorlUes  In  time  a^^  use^ 

ttT;  reaulrement   with   respect   to   tribal 

uSThiT'^n^tlsned  by  tribal  resolution 

the  contracts,   from  •»»*'l^8  »»  t^«  »>*°«°" 
that  can  be  derived  from  irrigation^ 

S»r?ropo.«l  bill  authorizes  the  Sewet^ 
to  executTcontracts  on  behalf  of  -^y  »«- 
mJ  who^^lds  an  Individual  interest  In 
^^t  or  reiSlcUd  land  where  the  contract 
SrU'n'TSX  or  on  behalf  of  hold«. 

""'^T^S^'s^l^  i^  e^:cit^'contrSS 
SnihalJ  of^l^dla^  Who  are  minors. 
-h<?^ht»ebwn  adjudicated  non  compo. 
^^^tirw^r '^owne^rshlp  lnur«^  ^^ -» 
been  determined,  or  who  «»^°2n^,;°*2r^j 

Tt^^  hSi  Indian  R*^»"°Pi°  P": 

**?^*  Bureau  of  the  Budget    ha.  advUed 
thI??herMs  no  objection  to  "^eP'^^''^" 
of  the  proposed  legislation  fromthe  tMid 
point  of  theAdmlnlstraUons  program. 
Sincerely  yours.  -   ~,.™ 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  interior 
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even  be  located.  This  measure  Is  neces- 
11^  to  cl^r  the  way  for  orderly  progress 
of  the  development. 

FINANCIAL  AID  TO  LAW  SCHOOLS 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President^  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
cfS  Journal  contains  a  most  Inform- 
aUve  article  by  Bayless  Manning  dean 
of  the  Stanford  Law  School.  concemJns 
?he  need  for  addiUonal  funds  for  law 

"''^'Sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  to- 
portant  article  be  printed  here  In  the 

^The?e  being  no  obJecUon.  the  arUcle 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 
'^^  December  19691 

FINANCIAL    ANXMIA     IN     LCCAl.    EDUCATION: 
EvnTBOOT'S   BUSINESS 

(By  Bayless  Manning) 
(The  nations  Uw  schools  are  »>«lng  c^led 
on  w  face  the  prewnt  and  gird  for  the  future 
^thoutlelng  furnished  the  financial  mu*c  e 
Tr.  An  the  K>b  Law  schooU  are  pltUully 
^^d'emoSsh^eS  because  m«t  educational 
dollars  flow  Into  other  channels.  If  this  fi- 
nancial anemia  IS  to  be  cured,  the  »««*?«- 
?e«ion  must  learn  of  the  problems  confront- 
\ng  the  law  schools,  become  concerned  with 
^elr   solutions  and   provide  the  leadership 

'^^^ASr^Yaf  Uw'IcVool.  have  been  notably 
uiiSS^ful  in  bringing  t^elr  unhappy 
financial  pUght  to  the  attention  of  anyone 
Se  an  tomedlate  circle  of  Profe«lonal 
?"pa  educators  and  a  few  g*n*«>u«  f"^ '^ 
efested  lawyers.  It  has  been  observed  before 
that  lawyers  take  better  care  of  other  people 
th^  tiS  do  of  themselves,  and  law  schools 
apS«i  to'be  no  exception  to  that  profealonal 
trait. 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President^ 
the  bill,  which  I  am  cosponsoring  with 
^  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
my  State  of  Idaho  (Mr.  dnmcH..  is  an 
toporunt  measure.  It  will  authorize  the 
Salary  of  the  Interior  to  execute  cer- 
^"c^^cts  on  the  part  of  Part  owjj- 
^of  tracts  of  land  on  the  Fort  HaU 
todlSi  R««rvaUon  in  those  ir^t^<=« 
Wiethe  individuals  are  unavailable  or 
unable  to  act  for  themselves 

The  development  of  the  Michaud  divi- 
sion irrigation  works  offers  significant 
SotenUal  opportunities  «' "^«  «=«?~^*= 
development  of  Indian  land  on  the  res- 
ervation. In  order  for  aU  of  the  lands  to 
be  included  where  tracts  have  been  sub- 
divided among  many  owners,  it  is  nec«»- 
sary  for  all  of  the  owners  to  agree  to  the 
provisions  of  the  project  authorization 
concerning  water  right  llmlUUons. 

In  some  cases  the  agreement  of  all 
owners  of  divided  tracts  cannot  be  ob- 
tained   Sometimes  part  owners  cannot 


IS   ANT»ODT   DrmmrtTO   W    LXOAi.  BDUCATIOMT 

In  appearance  (and  In  a  sense  ^'^  t^^  }}* 
flnancuTdlfflcultles  of  legal  educaUon  stem 
fr^   a    .mortage    of    Interested    supporting 

^TaTo^"n  university,  the  P|>y»lcal  ^1- 
ence  departmenU  and  engineering  schools 
^  heavfly  supported  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  federal  research  «^^ J^ 
contracu.   Law   «:hools   never    receive   these 

•^J^c^'sch^cl^uT^ay  operate  only  t^^ 
of ^»lve  direct  federal  aid  and  would  close 
theT^«>rs  at  once  If  that  aid  were  not 
pro^dJTll^gal  educaUon  receive,  no  federal 

*"^2SL«itary  b«»ue.t.  from  a  wide  public 
form  a  major  basis  of  funding  for  many  pan* 
SThe  milem  university,  again  deluding 
medicine  BequesU  rarely  come  to  law 
S^^U  and^most  never  from  anyone  but 

'"mTwerslty  program,  for  fell*^-^^^','; 
the  fine  aru  and  the  performing  arU  are  aWe 
t^  reS  in  wnslderable  measure  on  their  ow^ 
^iZ  constituencies  of  enthuslasU.  Law 
'.^J^U  ^"  no  such  outside  «>nsmuency. 
The  social  «:lences  have  »>••«»  °»fJ«'  .'J^" 
flclarles  of  the  development  of  the  large- 
2ca?^^rofe«aon»lly  staffed  foundation.  B- 
«pt  in  the  one  area  of  >°ternatlon.l  legal 
^Sdles.  in  which  the  Pord  ^u^^'^'»,„^ 
?K»en  helpful,  law  schooU  have  rewrtved  little 
foundation  suppo-t.  .„».^i. 

Business  schools  and  engineering  schools 
are  able  to  draw  on  major  wurces  ofcorpo- 
rate  giving.  Law  schooU  so  far  have  been  al- 
most whoUy  unsucoe-ful  m  appealing  to 
the  board  room. 

The  dumterest  of  nonUwyers  to  the  prob- 
l«ms  of  our  law  schooU  u  neither  "irprls. 
minor  a  ground  for  fair  crlUcUm.  Honlaw- 


vers  assume  that  the  Bar.  as  a  le«'^««' P^?**"' 
slo".ls  interested  In  Its  own  fdu<;atlon  U 
generally  well-to-do.  Is  able  to  look  after  Its 
own  and  presumably  Is  doing  so^ 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Bar  by  and  large 
provides  Li^t  no  financial  support  for  legal 
education  has  only  the  remotest  Idea  of 
what  is  happening  Inside  the  law  schooU  U 
un^wiJe  t*S^  they  are  In  finand^  troupe 
and  does  not  know  why.  ^uch  of  the  blame 
for  thU  widespread  unawareness  lies  wiin 
me  ind  my  fellow  deans.  I  believe  that  we 
^ave  done  an  execrable  Job  of  projecttog  the 
Situation  and  of  communlcattog  toour  W- 

low  lawyer,  why  there  Is  a  P';<?»'l«'^T*?ttl2f 
the  key  to  solution  rests  with  the  Bar  itseu. 
The  blmiest  stumbling  block  to  an  under- 
stSringTthe  law  schooU'  financial  prob- 
?e^  U  the  peculiar,  slow-paced  history  of 
A^rlcai  leg^educatlon.  A"  A-erlcan  law- 
yers  alive  today  are  producU  of  that  history 
Ld  have  difficulty  conceiving  of  t«»'y  »  1** 
school  a.  dlffertog  from  a  norm  that  ha.  pre- 
v'.r,ed  stoce  the  turn  of  the  century^ 

In  the  nineteenth  century.  American  law 
vers  were  tratoed  through  apprenticeship.  If 
Ih"  Site  was  gifted  and  the  tutoring 
lawyer  was  accomplished  and  committed  to 
hiTr^i^nslbllltles'.  apprenticeship  produ<^ 
aluoerb  new  lawyer.  But  these  matches  were 
rs^^aLd  most  of  the  product  of  the  system 
l„  not  of  a  high  order.  Inevitably,  legal 
Xat^on  moved  from  the  P-;^-^"*^^'^' 2; 
flee  to  the  university  classroom^  Before  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Harvard  had' 
!merKed  as  the  major  national  law  school. 
IS)l  m  tb"l890-s  le^l  education  in  unlver- 
slty  form  sprang  up  nationwide. 

■hie  nauons  new  network  of  If^  "f^J^" 
waT^tterned  on  the  model  of  f  •  ^^"on-. 
lewler    Harvard.  The  outline,  of  that  1905 
m^el'afe^amiuar  to  all  lawyers.  The  ^n^ 
^fVhe  law  schools  <=u"l<=ulum  was  set^^m- 
fortuitously,  at  three  years.  The  primary  ed- 
ucational objective  was  to  acquaint  th«laj^ 
rtudent  with  substantive  «>oc",»°»^J»*^';        §, 
IM    Jurlsprudenually.  the  model  was  buUt        ^. 
Son    th?  Cherished    dream    t^a*   """^^^ 
ttere  waa  and  U,  In  the  common  lawa  great. 
SlutlT"'  ^herent.  rational  unity.  Thecur- 
rKulum.  therefore,  was  a  w^Pul-o^yJ^ 
year  guided  tour  acroas  ^^*»  ^".^^^ 
io  be  the  entU*  panorama  of  t^e  legal  sys 
J^   The  curriculum  •^Pt«»-  •"^"^f^^^ 
l^t.  the  categories  set  out  »>y  »'«=  ^**^ 
n  ihe  survey  lecture,  he  delivered  at  Oxford 
^^nl^ln  1753.  The  great  l^ov«;"an  of 

^f  Liertcan  law  <^^^  ^^  "^.^^^^'^^t- 
reading  appellate  Judicial  oP"''°'" .  ??*=^, 
.rnrLRilv  and  Knidglngly  a  sutute  might  be 
•JS^  to  a'ttenflon  If.  »>^« '^^f ^^^^^ST 
^1.  or  the  Statute  of  Frauds  »t  was  suffl- 
clenUv  old  and  BaigUsh.  But  the  distinctive 
Sing  tooTwaTuie  casebook-l.OOO  pages 
^f^fu^-together  snippet,  from  WO  Jears  of 
judicial  utterance,  in  England  and  to  the 

"  T^^tum  "  the  century  model  «»pmlnat^ 
legsa  education  absolutely  * «'  »» j?f^^*'^° 

ge^rations.  and  lu  lnfl"«'=«  ^. '^^^^^  U  i 
felt  Most  of  u.  still  asume  that  there  U  a 
ll^gl.  unitary  thing  called  "law  «:hool  . 
tSft  It  wUl  alway.  look  very  much  as  it  did 
m  our  own  law  school  days.  »«*  that  aU  of 
Se  nations  law  schooU  must  have  essen- 
UiSiy  the  same  curriculum,  taught  by  the 
^l  iSlagogy  from  the  same  textbook^ 

Mctof  us  to  the  legal  profewlon  aUo  as- 
sume that  law  school  U  inherently  Inexpen. 
81^  to  operate.  The  cla»lcal  model  of  law 
KhooY  hiS  large  cla-e.  of  tultion-paytog 
Student.,  tiny  facultie.  and  no  m«Jo'  "''^^ 
need,  for  students  or  even  faculty^  New 
^^  L<X  materials  were  developed  gU- 
^aUy  The  »chool  was  inexpensive  to  operate: 
in  some  caM«  It  even  made  money. 


THB  LAWT«  HA.  A  POBSTUrT  nXtJSION 

ThU  educational  and  fl*»l  JmaB*,*!  ]** 
■chool  persists  In  the  minds  of  most  mem- 
^^of'^Tlegal  profe-lon  ^^^  P«"4«J««f 
of  that  image,  more  tHan  any  other  factor. 


explains  why  law  schooU  are  today  victim, 
of  flnanclal  anemia — and  why  almost  nobody 
seems  interested  In  doing  much   about  It. 

The  fact  U  that  law  schooU  have  changed 
slgnlflcantly  In  recent  year,  and  are  on  the 
brink  of  much  greater  change  In  the  next  few 
years.  The  forces  bringing  about  these 
changes,  most  of  them  external  to  the  law 
schools,  combine  to  require  for  the  modem 
law  school  a  much  larger  and  more  diversi- 
fied faculty  and  staff  and  a  much  bigger  li- 
brary and  funding  base  than  the  190P  model 
had.  ^ 

Let  us  look  first  at  some  of  the  external 
forces  that  have  brought  change. 

1.  Entire  new  areas  of  law  have  sprung 
forth,  full  bloom.  Any  modem  law  currlcu- 
Itmi  must  Include  mtiny  courses  that  were 
unlmaglned  In  the  classical  law  school  cur- 
riculum. Obvious  examples  include  Income 
taxation,  administrative  law,  labor  law,  wel- 
fare law.  government  regulation  of  business, 
air  law.  telecommunlcatioiu,  and  soclalUt 
legal  systems. 

2.  Apart  from  the  emergence  of  new  topi- 
cal categories  of  legal  Inquiry,  American  law 
has  undergone  major  subproUferation  within 
the  traditional  Blackstonean  categories. 
"Property"  ha.  splintered  into  a  dozen  courses 
dealing  with  zoning,  land  use  controls,  ur- 
ban renewal  problems,  real  estate  financing, 
water  resources,  conservation,  oil  and  gas, 
and  a  good  many  others.  ThU  proliferation 
has  It.  counterpart.  In  tort.,  contracts,  con- 
stitutional law,  and  the  other  classical  areas. 

3.  Some  long-standing  but  long-Ignored 
subjects  of  the  law  have  come  In  for  new  and 
focused  attention  In  the  modem  law  curric- 
ulum. Domestic  relations  and  criminal  proce- 
dure are  txamplee.  The  Impact  of  law  on 
lower  Income  groups  U  another. 

4.  Much  of  law  teaching  ha.  become  Inter- 
dUclpllnary.  Intellectual  progress  In  the  bo- 
clal  sciences  has  brought  their  work  product 
to  a  level  of  practical  utility  to  the  legal 
scholar  and  student.  No  one  today  would 
try  to  talk  about  antitrust  law  seriously 
without  a  context  of  ollgopolUUc  price 
theory.  Instruction  in  criminal  law  Is  no 
longer  thinkable  without  reference  to  what 
penologUta,  psycblatrUt.  and  soclologUt. 
have  learned  about  deviant  social  behavior. 
The  law  student  of  today  Is  being  trained  to 
be  the  law  man  of  tomorrow.  He  tasUt.  on 
and  will  have  at  least  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  computer  uses  and  contemporary 
social  science  methodology,  and  with  their 
applications  to  the  legal  process. 

5.  In  sheer  quantity,  there  U  far  more  law 
being  generated  today,  the  outpouring  from 
a  nation  of  200  million  people  in  a  more 
complex  world  who  litigate  more,  who  are 
more  regulated,  who  have  more  tribunaU 
that  InsUt  on  printing  everything,  more  gov- 
erning agencies  and  more  legislatures  that 
no  longer  are  reluctant  to  legislate.  For  a 
law  prof e8«>r  to  remain  on  top  of  hU  field 
today  requires  an  tovestment  of  time,  an 
Intensity  of  attention,  a  variety  of  Inquiry 
and  a  degree  of  specialization  unknown  in 
the  law  school  world  of  yesterday. 

In  addition  to  these  external  forces  of 
change,  there  have  been  Internal  develop- 
ments In  our  law  schools. 

1.  A  series  of  factors  have  tended  to  make 
the  large  class  unsatisfactory  and  to  breed 
more  small  group  Instruction.  The  rising 
academic  quality  of  entering  students,  the 
experimental  character  and  novelty  of  many 
law  courses,  the  necessity  for  using  statutory 
and  regxilatory  material  and  background 
contextual  reading,  and  the  Increasingly  rec- 
ognized pedagogical  advantage  of  having  stu- 
dents do  work  on  their  own  rather  than  sit 
paMlvely  like  miuhroMns — all  have  contrib- 
uted to  thU  change.  Tet  no  law  school  Is 
▼ery  far  down  the  road  to  providing  small- 
group  Instruction  typical  of  other  graduate 
education,  'because  no  law  school  has  a 
faculty  large  enough  to  do  the  Job. 

a.  A.  the  law  has  become  more  extended. 
It  ha.  become  Imponlble  to  provide  the  Mu- 


dent  with  a  panoramic  survey  of  the  law.  and 
law  school  curricula  have  come  to  offer  a 
wide  diversity  of  optional  courses  and  semi- 
nars. Law  instruction  Is  becoming  instruction 
m  method  and  in  legal  process.  A  closely  re- 
lated phenomenon  Is  that  the  career  objec- 
tives, career  opportunities  and  Intellectual 
Interests  of  law  students  are  more  diverse 
than  they  were  In  an  earlier  day.  Many  stu- 
dents enter  law  school  with  specialized  train- 
ing that  they  wish  to  link  with  their  legal 
study.  Throughout  the  law  school  world,  new 
and  specialized  programs  have  begun  to  ap- 
pear. At  Stanford  today  the  business  school 
and  the  law  school  Jointly  run  a  program 
that  yields  In  four  years  both  M.B.A.  and 
JJ).  degrees  and  a  small,  special  graduate 
program  In  Uw  and  computers  is  getting 
under  way.  New  on  the  scene  are  Joint  pro- 
grams between  medical  schooU  and  law 
schooU  on  problems  of  law  and  medicine. 
The  University  of  Washington  has  begun  to 
develop  a  center  on  Chinese  and  Japanese 
law.  New  Mexico  has  turned  attention  to  the 
American  Indian.  New  York  University  U 
operating  almost  a  separate  law  school  deal- 
ing with  taxation  only.  Increasing  numbers 
of  Uw  schooU  provide  Joint  programs  with 
departments  of  social  science  producing  for 
the  student  both  an  M.A.  and  a  JX>. 

3.  Although  there  Is  a  widely  credited 
myth  that  law  schooU  used  to  be  "practical" 
whereas  today  they  have  become  "theoreti- 
cal", the  fact  Is.  that  much  of  the  change 
In  our  law  schools  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  greater  attention  to  practical  operational 
skllU.  The  vrork  of  men  like  WUlUton,  Cor- 
bto  and  Wlgmore  Imposed  intellectual  struc- 
t\ire  where  there  had  been  chaos,  taught  us 
to  dUtrust  the  abstract  generalizations 
of  commentators  and  provided  us  a  major 
portion  of  the  vocabulary  and  conceptual 
structure  that  lawyers  use  dally.  But  the 
early  American  law  school  had  cloMly  lim- 
ited objective..  It  was  in  a  sense  created  by 
an  act  of  withdrawal.  Compared  to  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  the  ttun-of-the-cen- 
tury  law  school  withdrew  from  the  courts,  the 
practitioner,  the  community,  the  working 
context  of  the  law  and  any  effort  to  teach  Uw 
students  how  to  do.  The  American  law  Khool 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  became  aca- 
demic— even,  some  would  say,  theologi- 
cal. No  student  In  a  WlUUtonlan  contracts 
class  got  wlthto  a  light  year  of  a  negotiated 
buslneM  deal;  In  contrast,  the  modern  semi- 
nar In  labor  law  rings  true  to  the  life  of 
collective  bargaining.  Today  law  students 
spend  a  slgnl£:ant  part  of  their  time  work- 
ing In  a  full  practice  context  In  legal  aid  and 
public  defender  offices  and.  In  conformance 
to  the  law  of  an  Increasing  number  of  states. 
appear  on  behalf  of  clients  In  coxirt.  Courses 
in  legal  writing,  appellate  advocacy  and  trial 
presentation  are  c(xnmonplace.  Compared  to 
earlier  law  graduates,  many  of  today's  stu- 
dent, emerge  from  law  school  significantly 
more  familiar  with  the  work  tlxey  will  be 
doing  a.  Uwyers. 

In  a  modem  law  school  both  faculty  and 
students  carry  out  more  research  than  was 
done  In  the  clawlcal  law  school.  Much  of 
thU  research  work  U  familiar  to  the  practlc- 
tog  lav?yer;  It  Involves  library  work  with  tra- 
ditional legal  materials.  What  U  new,  how- 
ever. Is  that  all  students  in  a  major  law 
school  today  do  library  work,  write  memo- 
randa and  prepare  publUhable  material  of  a 
ktod  that  to  an  earlier  day  was  attempted 
only  by  law  review  editors.  But  slowly  "re- 
search" U  also  comtog  to  mean  something 
broader  and  far  more  Important  to  the  mod- 
em law  school.  Younger  faculty  and  stu- 
dent, are  not  content  to  stop  their  toqulry 
at  the  point  of  dUcovertog  the  unanswer- 
able Socratlc  question  or  the  verbal  formu- 
lation of  what  the  "rule"  U.  Law  U  not 
word..  The  modern  law  school  sees  law  a. 
what  happen,  when  the  organized  forces  of 
the  society,  acting  through  a  legitimated 
process,  Imptoge  upon  the  live,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  human  being..  Little  by  llttie.  law 


students,  law  professors  and  law  schooU  are 
beginning  to  produce  useful  findings  about 
the  law  as  It  really  works,  subtantiated  by 
data  and  grounded  In  the  tocreasingly  rigor- 
ous methodologies  of  the  social  sciences. 

Other  external  and  Internal  forces  have 
affected  our  law  schooU  to  the  past  two 
generations,  the  most  Important  of  which 
are  essentially  Jurisprudential  to  character. 
But  I  have  outlined  enough  to  provide  an 
over-all  sense  of  the  changes.  The  old  law 
school  was  a  place  of  large  classes,  slow  ca- 
dence, limited  subject  matter,  verbal  ana- 
lytics, symmetrical  theology,  classroom  en- 
closure, repetitive  pedagogy  and  compulsory 
curriculum.  The  modem  law  school  Is,  with- 
in the  limits  of  Its  resources,  a  place  of 
smaller  classes,  mvUtidUclpltoary  and  diversi- 
fied subjects,  differentiated  pedagogy,  fac- 
ttial  context.  In-depth  study,  research  to 
field  and  library,  operational  tralntog,  pro- 
fessional commvinlty  activity  and  curricular 
optionallty. 

BTTT    WHAT    ABOUT    TOMORKOW'8    UkW    SCHOOL? 

Tomorrow's  law  school  will  be  even  more 
different.  Multiple  curricular  tracks  will  be 
opened  to  serve  the  different  interests  of 
different  students.  A  scholarly  track  may 
lead  to  five  years  or  more  to  somethtog  like 
a  PhJD.  to  law.  A  vocational-professional 
track  may  be  reduced  to  two  years.  Clinical 
experience — something  like  totemshlp  ex- 
perience— will  become  normal  for  students 
pototed  toward  the  practice.  Law  schools  win 
train  not  only  lawyers,  but  paraprofessional 
personnel  to  work  with  and  increase  the 
work  output  of  lawyers,  as  medical  techni- 
cians give  leverage  to  medical  doctors.  A 
much  closer  Interaction  and  relation  be- 
tween the  law  school  and  the  Bar  U  to  the 
ofBng,  with  the  practitioner  acting  both  a. 
teacher  and  student. 

LAW   SCHOOLS   WILL    SPBCIALI^ 

Some  Uw  schooU  virlll  specialize — either  in 
a  field  of  law  or  In  the  constituency  of  stu- 
dents they  train.  Instruction  to  the  law  will 
fiow  from  the  law  schooU  to  undergraduates. 
Journalists,  public  adminUtrators,  foreign 
service  personnel  and  scholars  from  other 
disciplines.  Large-scale,  Interdlscrtpllnary  so- 
clolegal  research  will  be  as  normal  as  activ- 
ity to  a  law  school  as  similar  research  U 
today  to  the  physical  sciences  and  to  other 
dlsclpltoes  dealtog  with  human  behavior. 

ThU  may  sound  radical.  And  surely  it'  Is 
different  from  the  1806  model.  Butjwhen 
added  together,  are  these  changes  m  fact 
remarkable?  I  think  not.  Seen  as  ^whole, 
the  pattern  of  change  U  substantially  the  , 
same  as  that  which  has  happened  to  the  last 
fifty  years  to  every  other  professional  school 
and  discipline  In  the  modem  university. 
What  U  remarkable  U  that  change  has  taken 
soCong  to  reach  the  law  schooU.  But  then, 
ours  always  has  been  a  conservative  pro- 
fession. 

As  change  has  come  to  legal  education,  It 
has  brought  basic  financial  dUlocatton.  The 
law  school  of  a  modem  university  U  typl-  ' 
cally  Its  lowest  budget  operation.  Outside  of 
law,  graduate  education  U  usually  charac- 
terized by  a  low  student-faculty  ratio,  an 
extensive  fellowship  structure,  sophUticated 
equipment  and  major  research  fundtog.  As 
yet,  our  law  schooU  have  no  ctwaparable 
ambition. 

CAK'T    BCAKE    A    NEW    MODEL    WITH    ^   OLD 
BUDGET 

But  the  operations  of  a  modem  law  school 
cannot  be  Conducted  on  the  budgetary  scale^ 
of  the  turn-of-the-centiiry  l^w  school.  Spe- 
cialization and  diversity  of  curriculum  re- 
quire a  larger  faculty  than  the  earlier  model, 
and  the  movement  toward  small-group  to- 
struction  relnforcA  that  trend.  Modern  legal 
rcMarch  requires  faculty  time,  thus  adding 
to  the  need  for  larger  faculties.  FacvUtles 
must  be  increased  to  bring  student-faculty 
ratio,  to  law  M:hooU  from  their  present  leyei 
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of  about  35  to  1  to  t»M  10  or  12  to  1  that  U  a 
typical  average  for  the  balance  of  the  uni- 
versity. Legal  reeearch  requires  special  fund- 
ing, some  of  It  (like  the  recent  Kalvern 
study  of  Jury  behavior)  on  a  large  scale.  At 
present,  moet  law  schoola  have  literally  no 
research  funds  whatever. 

The  old-fashioned  law  library  containing 
nothing  but  statutes  and  appellate  deci- 
sions la  manifestly  Inadequate;  in  a  modern 
law  schools  research  library,  the  scope  of 
relevant  material  has  widened  dramatically. 
Expenditures  for  booJt  acquisitions  by  the 
law  library  of  a  modem  law  school  have 
•oared  In  recent  years. 

Space  In  moat  of  America's  law  schooU  ia 
a  major  problem.  The  library  exploalon.  In- 
crease In  the  size  of  faciUty  and  student 
body.  Increase  In  the  use  of  the  library  by 
studenu  and  incremenu  to  law  school  staffs 
for  supporting  services  have  Jammed  the  In- 
habUanu  of  law  schools  to  the  walls.  It  Is 
no  accident  that  within  the  last  eight  years 
new  construction  baa  bad  to  be  added  at 
Pennsylvania.  Harvard  and  C5allfornla.  to 
name  but  a  few.  and  that  whole  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected  at  ColumbU.  Chi- 
cago, Utah  and  many  other  places. 

Two  more  factors  must  be  added  to  set  In 
full  perspective  the  apale  of  the  nnanclal 
dislocation  confronting  the  nation's  law 
schools  today. 

The  first  Is  Inflation  The  Impact  of  Infla- 
tion on  privately  financed  education  Is  par- 
ticularly severe.  Prlcea  of  books,  supplies, 
binding,  duplicating  equipment  and  the  like 
are  immediately  responsive  to  infiatlonary 
pressures,  and  the  schooU  must  pay  them 
at  once.  Income  to  the  school  from  tuition 
charges,  annual  giving  and  endowment  re- 
sponds to  inflaUonary  pressures  more  slowly 
and  often  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  purchasing 
power  of  some  law  schools  may  not  be  Im- 
proving, but  slowly  eroding. 

Second,  there  la  the  matter  of  the  level 
of  starting  salaries  for  young  lawyers  of 
high  academic  qualification.  Some  major 
law  firms  have  moved  to  a  starting  salary  of 
1 15  000  a  year;  Instances  are  known  this 
year  of  starting  salaries  of  •17,000.  There  la 
more  at  work  here  than  inflation.  Our  law 
schools  are  not  turning  out  enough  people 
of  high  capability  and  sophlsUcated  legal 
education  to  supply  the  demands  of  an  In- 
creasingly complex  and  regulated  society  of 
200  million  people.  Neither  government  of- 
fices nor  corporate  law  offices  nor  law  firms 
are  able  to  hire  enough  young  people  of  this 
quality  to  do  the  work  that  must  be  done. 
So  salaries  go  up  and  will  go  up  again. 

Law  schools,  too.  must  engage  in  the  com- 
petition for  young  lawyers  of  the  highest 
academic  quallficaUon.  But  law  schools 
have  neither  the  resourcea  to  pay  at  the  new 
levels  nor  avaUable  resorU  for  passing  along 
the  cost.  The  faculty  salary  situation  at  our 
law  schools  has  now  become  wholly  unten- 
able. Current  structures  at  the  highest  pay- 
ing law  schools  tend  range  between  •12.000 
a  year  for  the  neophyte  to  •25.000  a  year  for 
a  senior  scholar  of  national  rank.  Some  full 
professors  with  years  of  teaching  experience 
in  good  law  schools  earn  Just  about  what  a 
top  student  can  conunand  the  day  he  steps 
out  of  law  school.  Law  schools  do  not  have 
to  be  competitive,  dollar  for  dollar,  with  the 
world  of  law  pracUce,  but  they  must  be  able 
at  least  to  match  the  outside  market  at  the 
time  a  young  lawyer  leaves  practice  for 
teaching,  and  the  salary  scale  of  the  more 
senior  law  faculty  soon  will  have  to  be  ad- 
Justed  upward  accordingly. 

Unknown  to  the  Bar  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  nation's  law  schools  as  a  body  In- 
creaalngly  find  themselves  In  an  impossible 
position.  Faculties  must  be  Increased  in 
size,  salaries  raised,  space  provided,  libraries 
expanded,  more  Intensive  teaching  methods 
introduced,  new  programs  begun,  new  re- 
search undertaken,  and  advanced  study  fel- 
lowships established — all  at  the  same  time. 


But  the  budgets  and  funding  patterns  of  the 
law  schools  continue  to  be  those  Inherited 
from  an  earlier  day.  baaed  on  the  image  of 
the  1905  model. 

Caught  up  In  a  period  of  Increased  de- 
mand for  a  superior  product  and  a  compel- 
ling need  to  overhaul  and  modernize  their 
operations,  the  law  schools  have,  at  a  time 
of  national  inflation,  come  face  to  face  with 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  at  least  two 
generations  of  underinvestment. 

WHAT    IS   TO    BE    DON«    TO*   nNANCUL    ANEMIAT 

Tuition  Is  the  largest  single  source  of  In- 
come for  privately  financed  law  schools,  and 
It  has  been  pushed  rapidly  upward  In  recent 
years  In  Stanford's  case  It  has  quadrupled 
In  twenty  years  to  •2.145  In  19«»-1970.  Tui- 
tion la  now  at  an  altitude  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  families,  and  each  tuition  Increaae 
adds  to  the  number  of  studenU  who  require 
scholarship  aid.  TulUon  charges  do  not,  in 
any  case,  match  the  cost  of  education.  A  rea- 
sonable estimate  is  that  the  actual  cost  of  a 
year  of  legal  education  for  a  student  at  a 
top  ranking  law  school  today  is  more  than 
•4.000.  and  the  usual  three-year  schooling 
In  law.  at  present  levels  of  cost  and  program 
development,  represents  an  Investment  of 
about  •13,000.  Tax-supported  schools  tend  to 
have  low  or  no  tuition  Income.  Their  costs 
remain  commensurate  with  those  in  privately 
financed  schools,  however,  and  pressures  for 
additional  financing  at  state-supported 
schools  are  strong. 

There  Is  little  reason  to  think  that  tuition 
can  become  a  major  source  for  the  invest- 
ment Increment  that  legal  education  requires 
today. 

The  key  to  solving  the  critical  financial 
problems  facing  legal  education  lies  In  the 
legal  profession  itself.  If  the  Bar  and  es- 
pecially its  leadership  are  not  knowledgeable 
and  concerned  about  their  own  training  in- 
stitutions, then  I  have  no  hope  that  other 
elements  of  the  community  can  be  brought 
to  have  a  concern. 

If  every  graduate  of  a  law  school  were  to 
take  It  upon  himself,  when  and  as  his  eco- 
nomic circumstances  enable  him  to  do  so,  to 
pay  Into  his  law  school  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  educating 
one  law  student  and  the  tuition  rate — and 
thereby  make  It  possible  for  a  student  to  re- 
ceive a  legal  education  as  someone  made  It 
pcMSlble  for  him  to  receive  a  legal  educa- 
tion— that  step  alone  would  go  far  to  meet 
the  financial  problems  facing  our  law  schools. 
Most  members  of  the  Bar  now  have  no  sense 
of  this  responsibility  or  commitment,  either 
to  their  schools  or  to  the  profession. 

1.  Maktng  the  subsidy  revolve. — Today,  as 
in  the  past,  law  students  are  subsidized  from 
endowments,  typically  establlahed  years  ago. 
from  the  relatively  small  Income  oontrlbuted 
annually  by  a  fraction  of  law  school  alumni, 
from  the  depressed  salary  structure  of  law 
teachers  and  law  school  staff,  and  at  the  fur- 
ther price  of  creeping  institutional  obsoles- 
cence. The  present  situation  Is  outrageously 
unjustifiable;  more  to  the  point,  perhaps,  It 
cannot  be  sustained. 

2.  Employers  of  law  graduates. — Among  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  the  present  system  of 
financing  legal  education  are  the  law  firms 
and  corporations  that  reg\ilarly.  year  after 
year,  hire  young  law  graduates.  These  em- 
ployers are  In  the  business  of  providing  legal 
services,  and  they  cannot  perform  without  a 
flow  of  young  lawyers  entering  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  singular  that  almost  none  of  these  em- 
ployers ever  considers  the  simple  reality  that 
each  young  man  It  hires  today  represents  a 
valuable  asset  in  which  somebody  has  In- 
vested at  least  •T.OOO  over  and  above  tiUtlon. 
That  asset  will  not  only  be  converted  over 
time  Into  high  Income  for  the  man  Involved, 
but  It  will  also  generate  Income  for  the 
employer. 

It  would  be  a  strange  businessman  who  be- 
lieves he  should  be  subsidized  by  having  his 
sales  Inventory  provided  free.  It  does  not  seem 


to  be  thought  strange  that  law  schools 
should  subsidize  the  lawyer  Inventory  of 
profitmaklng  companies  and  firms. 

3.  Major  gifts  from  lawyers — Some  lawyers 
will  be  In  a  position  to  make  substantial  gifts 
to  their  law  schools  over  and  above  payment 
of  the  cost  of  their  own  education.  Occa- 
sionally, such  gifts  are  made,  and  without 
them  privately  financed  legal  education 
would  long  since  have  disappeared.  But  they 
are  extraordinarily  rare.  And  it  Is  a  mark  of 
the  poor  Job  the  law  schools  have  done  in 
projecting  their  financial  plight  to  their  most 
Immediate  constituency  that  so  few  lawyers 
have  ever  made  law  schools  a  significant  ben- 
eficiary of  their  philanthropy. 

4.  Olfts  from  nonlawyers. — Apart  from  the 
personal  economic  position  of  lawyers,  the 
legal  profession  Is  well  placed  In  lU  own  com- 
munity and  has  close  contact  with  clients. 
Not  Infrequently,  clients  need  and  request 
gxiidance  from  their  lawyers  on  an  appropri- 
ate disposition  of  their  estates.  It  is  often 
ethically  possible  for  a  lawyer  to  suggest  to 
a  client  a  chariuble  institution  sa  a  bene- 
ficiary. Every  major  university  regularly  re- 
ceives a  fiow  of  gifts,  \isually  testamentary, 
resulting  from  suggestions  made  by  lawyers 
friendly  to  that  Institution.  Astonishingly, 
however,  virtually  none  of  this  funding  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  needs  of  the  law  schools,  a 
result  partly  attributable  to  the  lawyer's 
reUcence  to  talk  about  his  own  corner  of  the 
university,  but  mainly  attribuUble  to  the 
Bar's  general  lack  of  awareness  of  the  finan- 
cial problems  facing  law  schools. 

5.  Corporate  giving. — Lawyers  are  in  close 
contact  with  many  business  clients.  So  far, 
law  schools  have  been  almost  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  bring  business  man- 
agement to  an  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  legal  educaUon  and  of  Ita  current  diffi- 
culties. No  one  has  a  greater  stake  In  the 
preservation  of  a  smoothly  functioning  legal 
order  than  the  business  community.  No  one 
has  a  greater  stake  In  the  improvement  of 
the  practices  of  administrative  agencies,  the 
fairness  and  efficiency  of  taxing  and  regu- 
latory systems,  the  sUblUty  of  contractual 
arrangements,  and  the  rationality  and  objec- 
tivity of  Judges  and  public  administrators. 

Business  dally  places  Its  name  and  fortune 
m  the  hands  of  lawyers.  One  would  think 
that  the  businessman,  as  client,  would  pre- 
fer that  his  own  cotxnselor  be  as  well  trained 
as  possible.  And  the  corporate  world  draws 
heavily  for  Its  execuUve  manpower  on  men 
whose  graduate  education  was  In  the  law. 
The  arguments  that  support  corporate  help 
for  execuUve  training  in  business  schools 
have  as  strong  an  application  to  law  schools. 
The  modern  law  school  embraces  within 
the  reach  of  ita  teaching  and  research  almost 
the  entire  range  of  economic  and  social  ac- 
tivity. It  l*«ivolved  m  training  men  who  will 
become  major  participants  in  those  activities. 
The  business  community  cannot  be  uncon- 
cerned with  such  a  school. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  general  pub- 
lic leadership.  A  large  percentage  of  Amer- 
ica's leaders  in  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  m  general  civic  and  community 
activities  always  have  been  lawyers.  There  Is 
no  Indication  that  the  pattern  will  change. 
Is  It  not  odd  that  an  enlightened  corporate 
community  that  supports  the  fine  arts,  mu- 
seums, music,  literature  and  the  humanl- 
aea— as  well  as  medical  research,  engineering, 
and  business  administration— finds  no  basis 
for  helping  the  schools  that  more  than  any 
other  produce  the  political  and  governmental 
leadership  of  the  Republic? 

8.  Federal  support.— As  In  virtually  all 
other  areas  of  education  and  research  in  the 
United  States,  federal  support  of  some  sort 
win  probably  prove  necessary  for  law  schools. 
The  subject  is.  however,  peculiarly  sensitive, 
and  the  need  for  maintaining  absolute  free- 
dom from  political  Intnislon  Is  probably  no- 
where so  great  as  In  the  field  of  law.  Members 
of  the  Bar,  both  as  private  citizens  and  as 
legislators,  will  In  time  be  In  a  position  to 
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help  design  and  support  or  plan  for  various 
kinds  of  financial  aid  to  law  schools. 

7.  Foundations. — The  nation's  law  schools 
stand  badly  in  need  of  a  substantial,  pri- 
vately funded  foundation  for  legal  education 
and  research.  No  foundation  could  ever  be 
large  enough  to  contribute  significantly  to- 
ward the  operating  cost  of  law  schools.  But 
a  new  foundation  couid  be  Invaluable  (1)  in 
providing  pilot  funding  for  Innovations  In 
legal  education.  (2)  in  supporting  legal  re- 
search and  (3)  In  serving  the  function  of 
clearinghouse  and  Intelligence  gathered  In 
matters  relating  to  legal  education  and  the 
legal  process.  Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  there 
Is  now  only  one  foundation  devoted  specifi- 
cally to  legal  education,  and  that  foundation 
Is  both  small  and  self-liquidating.  Small 
support  grants  for  law  faculty  research  pro- 
grams are  almost  Impossible  to  obtain  to- 
day. Few  foundations  make  such  grants  at 
all.  •There  is  no  intelligence  center  where 
faculty  members  or  deans  can  go  for  Infor- 
mation on  where  to  apply.  And  none  of  the 
large  foundations  has  a  budgeted  program 
for  legal  education  or  an  infrastaff  matched 
to  the  needs  and  experience  of  law  schools. 

LBCAI.    PaOrXSSION'8    LXADERSRIP    IS    ESSENTIAL 

Law  schools — even  tomorrow's  modernized 
law  schools — are  cheap.  They  have  no  ex- 
pensive equipment  or  instrumentation;  they 
are  small;  there  are  only  about  2.000  full- 
time  law  teachers  in  the  country.  An  In- 
creased national  Investment  In  legal  educa- 
tion of  •lOO  million  from  our  •BOO  billion 
national  Income  would  double  the  present 
aggregated  budgets  of  all  our  law  schools. 

Investment  in  legal  education  is  not  only 
cheap — it  has  a  high  pay  off.  Through  their 
training  function,  law  schools  produce  our 
single  most  fungible  national  resource  of 
professional  problem  solvers.  Law  schools 
have  enormous  leverage  In  their  Impact  on 
the  political  life  of  the  Republic.  In  their 
research  function,  law  schools  could  tell  us 
much  about  where  the  trouble  spots  are  In 
our  social  order  and  what  could  be  done  to 
mitigate  them. 

What  would  It  have  been  worth  to  have 
had  clear  demonstrations  of  the  growing 
alienation  of  much  of  the  black  community 
from  white  law  and  white  policemen?  Is  not 
support  of  soclolegal  research  at  least 
cheaper — to  say  nothing  of  humanity's 
claims — than  waiting  for  riots  to  give  us 
warning  signals?  Is  it  not  at  least  as  worth- 
while to  spend  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
Icam  how  children's  courts  are  administered 
as  to  spend  millions  on  market  surveys  to 
discover  the  best  toothpaste  flavors? 

Is  It  not  at  least  as  worthwhile  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  train  the  leadership 
of  the  next  generation  in  the  traditions  of 
law  and  the  functioning  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment as  to  pour  millions  into  a  hole  In  the 
ocean  and  fire  off  billions  to  the  moon?  Is 
It  a  defensible  scale  of  values  that  would  In- 
vest unlimited  treasure  In  research  Into  and 
Improvement  of  hardware  but  concern  itself 
only  trivially  with  research  Into  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  functioning  of  the  society's  In- 
stitutions of  governance,  the  efficiency  of  its 
administrative  apparatus  and  the  ethical 
product  of  its  legal  order? 

Our  law  schools  are  everybody's  business. 
But  financing  legal  education  will  continue 
to  be  nobody's  business  until  the  legal  pro- 
fession itself  assumes  a  role  of  active,  con- 
cerned leadership. 


NATIONAL  RESOLVE— THE  BRITISH 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLU- 
TION   ,  I 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Thursday,  February  5,  1970,  Washing- 
ton Post  there  appeared  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Alfred  Friendly  of  the  Post's  for- 
eign service  division. 

The  article  tells  of  the  remarkable 


success  of  the'*SrHish  people  in  their 
fight  against  the  contamination  of  the 
environment.  The  battle  Is  far  from  won, 
but  the  success  to  date  indicates  that  the 
process  of  pollution  is  not  irreversible 
when  a  nation  resolves  that  the  air,  the 
water  and  the  land  shall  no  longer  be 
desecrated  by  the  thoughtless  actions  of 
those  who  control  its  current  steward- 
ship. 

The  famous  Thames  River  had  been 
without  fish  for  nearly  a  century  but 
now,  as  a  result  of  a  strong  national 
antipollution  campaign,  it  sports  40 
varieties.  Such  a  program  is  iieither  ^y 
nor  cheap.  Residents  of  London  and 
other  areas  in  England  have  forgone  the 
luxury  of  a  log-fed  fire  in  their  fireplaces, 
high  standards  have  been  imposed  on 
sewage  disposal  practices  and  other 
stringent  regulations  imposed.  Now  a 
special  Royal  Commission  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution  has  been  authorized.  In 
England,  the  story  notes,  recommenda- 
tions of  commissions  are  listened  to  and 
implemented,  not  stored  in  the  Archives 
and  forgotten. 

England  should  be  commended  for  its 
actions,  our  Nation  should  study  them 
for  their  success  in  this  battle  is  what 
we  seek  in  our  country.  The  article  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  public  when  it  says : 

Unless  you  want  to  submit,  cursing  but 
helpless,  to  the  offal  of  industrial  progress — 
or  alternatively  revert  to  a  peasant  econ- 
omy— there  Is  no  option  but  to  pay  up. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  show  our 
resolve  in  the  battle  against  pollution 
and  put  our  resources  where  our  good 
intentions  are.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
proved  what  beneficial  effects  such  an 
action  can  produce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "British  Stand  Past  in 
Battle  Against  Pollution  of  Environ- 
ment" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

British  Stand  Fast  in  Battle  Against 

Pou-uTiON  or  Environment 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

London,  February  4. — Britain  is  holding 
Its  own  m  the  war  against  pollution.  In  the 
long  term.  It  may  even  win — or  come  aa 
close  to  winning  as  the  facts  of  a  crowded 
and  Industrialized  society  permit. 

The  explanation  for  what  would  app>ear 
as  an  achievement  and  a  hope  unique  In 
the  Western  world  is  that  Britain  has  gritted 
its  collective  teeth,  has  begun  to  pay  some 
of  the  Inescapable  costs  and  seems  resolved 
to  keep  doing  so.  up  to  or  beyond  the  limits 
of  its  strained  pocketbook. 

Its  fight  against  contamination  of  the  en- 
vironment is  in  every  way  tougher  than  an 
equivalent  one  would  be  in  the  United  States. 
Britain  Is  basically  much  poorer,  per  capita 
and  In  the  absolute;  it  Is  proportionately 
more  dependent  on  the  kind  of  industry  and 
transport  that  pollutes;  It  puts  12  times  more 
pressure  of  people  on  every  acre  than  In 
America  and  its  problem  has  been  festering 
much  longer.  British  rivers,  for  example,  have 
been  polluted  for  a  century  while  in  Amer- 
ica they  began  to  grow  foul  only  a  couple  of 
decades  ago. 

Yet  thM-e  seems  to  be  here,  as  there  seems 
not  yet  to  be  in  other  advanced  nations, 
Sweden  excepted,  a  national  resolve,  no 
longer  subject  to  challenge,  to  pay  the  money 
and  sulMnlt  to  the  tough  restrictions  neces- 
sary for  decent  living. 


Some  360  authorities,  London  Included, 
prohibit  the  burning  of  anything  but  smoke- 
less fuel — with  the  government  defraying  the 
individual  costs  of  householders  switching 
or  modifying  their  heating  equipment. 

This  has  meant  the  end  of  lovely  log  fires 
or  chunks  of  crackling  coal  on  the  roaring 
hearth,  and  In  their  place  the  much  less 
inspiring  glow  of  electric  heaters  or,  at  beet, 
coke  briquets  on  the  grate.  But  It  has  also 
meant  the  end  of  the  black  fogs.  ^ 

To  be  sure,  nature  Is  no  lees  malign  and 
still  sends  rolling  clouds  of  fog  tumbling  now 
and  then  over  this  winter  city.  But  the  chok- 
ing opaque  clouds  tha<t  American  visitors  re- 
memt^  are  things  of  the  past. 

The  Thames  has  been  without  fish  for  a 
century.  But  by  1968  some  40,  different 
varieties  had  come  back  to  the  river. 

In  the  battle  for  the  environm^t,  Britain 
is  advantaged  by  a— i;relatlvely — unified  com- 
mand. By  law  and  by  the  possession  of  the 
money  bags,  the  central  government  exerts 
far  more  power  and  control  than  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing decrees  that  no  new  dwelling  may  be 
built  without  sew^e  facilities  of  such  and 
such  standard,  there  is  no  argument. 

The  central  government  also  carries  out 
the  provisions  of  a  national  law  107  years 
old,  the  Alkali  Act,  which  now  covers  56 
separate  Industrial  processes.  It  reqtilrea 
every  factory  In  those  Industries  to  use  "the 
best  practicable  means"  to  prevent  the  emis- 
sion of  igrit.  fumes,  smoke  and  gasses.  and  to 
render  harmless  and  inoffensive  thoae  emis- 
sions that  are  unavoidable. 

In  all.  there  are  thousands  of  regulations 
of  some  12  cabinet  departments  and  hun- 
dreds of  lesser  authorities  aimed  against  pol- 
lution and  contaminants. 

Smoke  and  grime  still  belch  over  the  ISld- 
lands.  harbors  remain  foul  and  manjr  a  river 
stays  rancid  and  algae-covered.  Trash  dtimp^. 
and  auto  graveyards  still  mark  the  landscape. 
The  horrible  and  dangerous  coal  tipples 
blight  the  mining  areas.  And  so  on. 

But,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Qll  and 
tar  on  the  beaches,  the  situation  is  getting 
no  worse.  That  Is  the  appraisal  of  Lord  Ken- 
net,  who,  as  parliamentary  secretary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  coordinator  of  de- 
partment of  programs.  Is  the  nearest  thing 
there  is  to  an  antipollution  boss. 

His  thesis  Is  that,  with  rare  and  usually 
qtiickly  solved  exceptions,  there  is  no  con- 
taminating factor  In  the  environment.  In- 
cluding noise,  that  defies  a  technical  solu- 
tion. All  It  takes  Is  mdney. 

"Like  the  diffuse  pluralistic  beehive  that 
it  is,"  Kennet  declares,  "the  British  body 
politic  (is)  renewing  and  adjusting  itself 
to  the  problem  of  pollution." 

Since  the  Labor  government  came  to  power, 
It  has  put  through  11  national  laws  of  far- 
reaching  Impact  on  clean  air,  fisheries,  mines, 
rivers,  sewage,  medicines,  farm  chemicals  and 
nuclear  installations.  It  has  seen  to  it  that 
public  authorities  spend  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  on  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal.  It  has  made  industries  covered  by 
the  Alkali  Act  spend  half  thatPagaln  in  the 
past  10  years  on  capital  expenditures  and 
close  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  on  run- 
ning costs  to  keep  down  pollution.  It  re- 
quires clean  exhausts  on  all  trucks  (although 
it  has  not  yet  got  around  to  California-style 
regvilaUons  for  passenger  cars) . 

The  picture  that  emerges  is  of  a  nation 
armed  with  many  controls  against  pollution 
and  able  to  enact  most  of  the  rest  it  needs 
without  the  harrowing  political  struggle  that 
would  ensue  in  the  United  'States.  But  it 
faces  a  wall  of  economic  difficulties. 

The  obstacles  to  a  clean  environment  are 
neither  technological  nor  legal,  but  simply 
economic.  On  whom  do  you  saddle  the  costfe? 

You  cannot  make  cement  without  dust, 
or  steel  without  fumes.  You  raise  the  price 
of  both,  whatever  the  mechanics  of  the  eco- 
nomic arrangements,  when  you  require  a 
catchment  of  the  dust  and  fumes.  If  you 
want  milk  minus  the  antibiotics  fed  to  cows. 
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tb*  farmer*  efflciency  decUnes  and  the  milk 
coat  rises.  It  you  force  the  packer  to  give  up 
Un  cans  and  plastic  wrappers,  or  install 
equipment  to  dispose  of  them,  you  can  do 
U  by  subsidizing  the  Industry  or  paying 
more  for  municipal  services  Either  way.  any 
way.  the  consumer-tax  payer  pays  in  the  end. 

There  Is  no  escaping  the  Imperative:  'Pol- 
lution control  equals  short-term  economic 
dlaadvantage. "  Kennet  points  out. 

So,  unless  you  want  to  submit,  curtlng  but 
helpless,  to  the  offal  of  Industrial  progress— 
or  alternatively,  revert  to  a  peasant  econ- 
omy—there u  no  option  but  to  pay  up. 

The  path  to  a  better  quality  of  life.  In 

terms  of  quiet,  cleanliness,  beauty  and  nat- 

'  ural  amenlUes.  will  be  painful  and  rugged 

and  costly  Indeed,  but  this  naUon  seems  to 

.  have  set  Its  foot  on  It. 

As  a  token  of  intent,  the  government  has 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  EnvlronmenUl  PolluUon.  It  Is  the 
first  such  body  created  by  the  presMJt  gov- 
ernment that  Is  to  be  permanent.  lU  Ufe  and 
functions  continuing  indefinitely. 

No  go\ernment.  Labor  or  Tory.  Ukes  to  let 
recommendations  of  a  Royal  Commission  He 
around  un  tended  to.  Accordingly,  the  new 
body  has  a  chance  to  strike  powerful  blows 
In  service  of  a  new  social  objective. 


OPPOSITION  TO  SUGGESTION  FOR 
LICENSING  OP  NEWSPAPER  RE- 
PORTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
extremely  distressed  to  read  in  the  Mon- 
tana newspaper  that  Dr.  Walter  Men- 
ninger.  who  was.  I  believe,  a  member  of 
the  Eisenhower  Commission,  suggests 
that  reporters  be  licensed. 

I  think  this  is  a  direct  infringement  on 
the  first  amendment.  It  certainly  is  an 
infringement  on  the  freedom  of  speech 
guaranteed  in  the  first  amendment  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  And  I  would  hope 
that  this  suggestion  would  not  become 
anything  more  than  a  suggestion,  be- 
cause if  it  has  any  validity.  I  intend  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  that 
such  a  suggestion  does  not  become  a  fact. 
I  do  not  believe  that  reporters  should 
be  licensed.  I  think  that  their  freedom 
should  be  maintained  within  the  con- 
cepts of  the  first  amendment.  I  certainly 
hope  that  this  misconception,  as  I  view 
it,  under  which  Dr.  Walter  Menninger.  a 
very  well-known  doctor  of  medicine  and 
psychiatry,  has  made  this  suggestion, 
will  not  materialize. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  statement  to 
observe  that  I  will  watch  this  matter 
very  closely  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
it  will  not  become  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion. 

MONTANA  HAS  LOST  31,400  FARMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled,  "Trou- 
blesome Trend — Montana  Has  Lost 
31.400  Farms."  published  in  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  on  January  21.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

TtouBLKSoicx   Tum>:    Montana    Has    Lost 
31.400  Fakms 

Montana  baa  lost  31.400  farms  In  Xtit  laat 
SO  years. 

The  trend  toward  fewer  (anna  la  expected 
to  continue. 

The  Montana  Crop  and  Uveatock  Report- 
ing Service  eatlmates  that  the  sute  wlU  have 


26.300  farms  during  this  year.  That's  a  drop 
of  400  from  1969. 

Montana  had  57.700  farms  in  1920 — a 
record  high. 

The  state  will  have  an  estimated  67.1  mil- 
lion acres  In  farm  operations  this  year — the 
same  level  recorded  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  average  size  of  farms  for  1970  is  estl- 
^ted  at  2.551  acres,  a  slight  decrease  from 
1969. 

It  seems  almost  Inevitable  that  the  trend 
to  fewer  farms  will  continue.  Another  trend 
also  is  continuing;  that's  the  Increase  In 
corporate  farming.  The  tJpper  Midwest  Re- 
search and  Development  Council  reported  last 
summer  that  Montana  had  764  corporaUon 
farms  with  a  total  of  8,770.000  acres  In  1968. 
Corporate  farm  acreage  represented  16.16  per 
cent  of  all  the  land  in  commercial  farming 
In  the  state  for  1968. 

Some  authorities  contend  the  answer  to 
farmers  who  do  not  want  to  be  squeezed 
off  their  farms  Is  better  management. 

Uoyd  Rlxe.  president  of  Technology  in 
Action  Is  Progress  (TAP),  believes  that 
management  Is  an  absolute  necessity,  not  a 
luxury  farmers  can  have  If  they  can  afford  it. 

Speaking  at  Billings  last  week  at  a  Montana 
State  Rural  Areas  Development  meeting, 
Rlxe  said  farmers  will  need  more  capital  to 
run  their  operations  and  keep  costs  down 
and  production  up.  To  do  that  successfully, 
he  said,  better  management  Is  a  must. 

Montana  farmers,  especially  marginal  ones. 
wlU  have  to  conquer  cruel  odds  If  they  are 
to  survive — distance  from  markets,  un- 
favorable freight  rates,  high  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  labor  and  low  prices  for  their  farm 
products. 

Even  with  sound  management  and  a  strong 
national  farm  program.  It  appears  virtually 
certain  that  the  trend  to  fewer  farms  wUl 
continue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Mon- 
tana has  lost  31.400  farms  in  the  last  50 
years.  The  trend  is  continuing.  It  is  a  bad 
trend.  In  my  Judgment  it  is  not  healthy 
for  the  country  to  divert  to  corporate 
farming  solely  and  to  end  the  nilddle- 
sized  family-type  farm. 

May  I  say.  incidentally,  that  I  think 
the  American  population  is  becoming  en- 
tirely too  congested  in  the  cities.  It  Is 
moving  far  too  rapidly  to  the  urban 
areas. 

The  trend  Is  continuing,  and  with  that 
trend  we  will  have  nothing  but  more 
trouble  and  greater  problems  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  trend  could  be  reversed  and  that 
the  migration  to  the  urban  centers, 
which  in  turn  will  create  more  congested 
metropolises  covering  many  States,  will 
be  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  so 
that  more  people  would  go  back  into  the 
coimtry,  into  the  green  spaces,  Into  the 
small  towns,  and  the  small  cities.  I  would 
hope  that  Industry  likewise  would  be- 
come a  part  of  this  reverse  migration. 
I  would  hope  that  a  better  equilibrium 
would  thus  be  achieved  and  perhaps  at 
the  same  time  a  diminution  of  our  prob- 
lems Including  especially  a  decrease  in 
the  crime  problem  and  the  other  grave 
matters  which  are  becoming  endemic 
as  far  as  the  cities  are  concerned. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


Pboposeo  Lxcislation  To  Expand  Hxao- 
QUAarus  OF  the  UNrrcD  Nations  in  New 
YoaK 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing a  grant  to  defray  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  expanding  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters in  the  United  States  (with  an 
accompanying  paper):  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

RXPOETS   OF    COMPraOLLEB   Oenekal 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  tmited  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  Observations  on 
United  States  Assistance  to  Guatemala  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  audit  of  cetaln 
banks  of  the  farm  credit  system  supervised 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  fis- 
cal year  1969.  dated  February  9.  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Repobt     or     National     AEBONAtmcs     and 
Space   Aominutkation   With   Respect  to 
Specialized   or    Technical   Sckvices   Pko- 
viDED  to  State  or  Local  Govsrnmemts 
A  letter  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  the  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  specialized  or  techni- 
cal services  provided  to  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments by  the  Administration  during  the 
calendar  year  1969   (with  an  accompanjrlng 
report ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Land 
AND  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  as  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1966.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  National  AmoNAuncs  and 
Space  Administration  on  Emplotee  Pn- 

80NAL  PROPIBTT  CLAIMS  SETTLED 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Administration  on  employee  personal 
property  claims  settled  during  calendar  year 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Postmaster  General 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Establish  an  En- 
vironmental Financing  Authority 

A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  an  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thority to  assist  m  the  financing  of  waste 
treatment  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  tbb 
Clean  Air  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  so  as  to  extend  Its  duration,  provide 
for  national  stondards  of  ambient  air  q\ial- 
Ity,  expedite  enforcement  of  air  poUuUon 
control  standards,  authorize  regulation  of 
fuels  and  fuel  additives,  provide  for  Im- 
proved controls  over  motor  vehicle  emissions, 
establish  standards  applicable  to  dangerous 
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emissions  from  stotlonary  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Extend  the  Provi- 
sions or  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to  con- 
duct studies  and  make  recommendations  re- 
specting the  reclamation  and  recycling  of 
material  from  solid  wastes,  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal 
Water      PoLLtrriON      Control      Act.      as 
Amended,  fob  Research  and  Trainino 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ofr  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal 
Water      Pollution      Contbol      Act.      as 
Amended,    fob    Construction    of    Waste 
Treatment  FACiLmES 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  financial 
assistance    for    the    construction    of    waste 
treatment  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution   Control  Act,   as 
Amended,  for   Enforcement   of   Control 
Measures 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, January  22.  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills. 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

John  P.  X.  Davoben, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolution  Memorializino  the  Congress  of 
THE  Untted  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
PBOvmiNc  fob  a  Fedebal  Welfabe  System 
Whereas,  There  exists  an  urgent  need  for  a 
federal  welfare  system  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment assuming  the  full  control  and  cost 
of  said  system;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stotes  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  federal  welfare  system 
supported  and  managed  by-  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retory to  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 
Senate,  adopted,  January  14,  1970. 

NOBMAN    L.    PlDGEON, 

Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, January  19,  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mnxs, 

Clerk. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pcH'e: 
Seven  resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetto;  ;to  the  Committee  on  Finance : 
Resolutions  Memobializinc   the   Congbsss 
of  the  unrred  states  to  enact  legisla- 
TION To  Include  a  Cost-of-Livino  Index 
FoBMtnji  IN  Social  SECUBmr  Beneftt  Pay- 
ments 

Whereas,  Under  the  present  regulations 
persons  receiving  social  security  beneflto  are 
limited  to  a  fixed  Income;  and 

Whereas,    Many    persons    receiving    such 
'payments  are  totally  dependent  upon  them 
for  their  living  expenses;  and 

Whereas,  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
continually  from  year  to  year;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachxisetts  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding that  there  be  a  cost  of  living  Index 
formula  Included  In  the  method  of  comput- 
ing payments  under  the  social  security  law; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  CX>mmonwealth. 
Senate,  adopted,  January  20,  1970. 

NOBMAM   L.   PlDOEON, 

Clerk. 


Attest 


John  F.  X.  Davoben, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress  of 
THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Expanding  the  Medicabe  Pbocbam  To  In- 
clude Persons  Who  Are  Recipients  of  Aid 
to  the  Permanently   and  Totally  Dis- 
abled Under  the  Social  Secubity  Pbogbam 
Whereas,  There  are  numerous  persons  who 
receive  assistance  under  the  social  security 
program  because  of  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability but  who  do  not  receive  the  benefits 
derived  vmder  the  Medicare  program;   now, 
therefore,  bo  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stotes  to  enact  leg- 
islation expanding  the  Medicare  program  to 
include  persons  who  are  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totolly  disabled  under 
the  social  security  program;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Stote  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  January  20,  1970. 
Nobman  p.  PmoEON, 

Clerk. 
House  of  Representetives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, January  22,  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills, 

Clerk. 


nineteen  huncjred  and  seventy-two;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved  Jti^&t  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmmed  forthwith  by  the  Stote  Secre- 
tary to  th«  President  of  the  United  Stotes, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted.  January  21,  1970. 

Nobman  L.  Pidceon. 

Clerk. 
House    of    Representotlves,    adopted    in 
concurrence.  January  26.  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills. 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

-■""John  F.  X.  Davoben. 
Secretary  of  the  Commontoealth. 

Resolutions  Memobtai.tttng  the  Concbess  of 
WE  UNnro  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Increasing  Retibement  Allowances  to 
Cebtain  Widows  Undeb  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act 

Whereas,  The  cost  of  living  has  greatly  In- 
creased and  the  current  monthly  amoxinto 
payable  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the 
widovirs  of  retired  workers  are  greatly  reduced 
In  value  and  are  thus  inadequate  for  the 
proper  support  and  maintenance  of  such 
widows;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stotes  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion BB  may  be  necessary  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  benefits  payable  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  widows  of  retired  workers  to 
an  amount  equal  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  benefits  payable  to  the  worker  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stotes,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 
Senate,  adopted,  Jantiary  21, 1970. 

Nobman  L.  Pidgeon,  Clerk. 
House  of  RepresentotlVbs.  adopted  in  con- 
currence, January  26, 1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clerk. 


Attest: 


John  P.  X.  Davoben, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Resolution  Memobializino  the  Congbess  of 
THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Pboviding  fob  an  Increase  in  Social  SErtr- 
bity  Benefits 

Whereas,  Social  Security  recipients  are  in 
great  need  of  an  increase  in  beneflto  to  meet 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  to  malntoln  a 
decent  standard  of  Uvlng;  now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetto  hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stotes  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  for  an  Increase  in  social 
security  beneflto  of  twenty  per  cent  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy,  twenty 
per  cent  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one  and  ten  per  cent  In  the  year 


Attest: 


John  F.  X.  Davoben, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Resolutions  Memobializino  the  Congbess 
OF  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion PBOVmiNO  THAT  THE  FCOXBAL  OLD-AGB 

Assistance  Pbogbam  be  Admintstebed  by 
-••'the  Fem:ral  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, AND  Welfabe  Thbough  the  Social 

Secubity  System 

Whereas.  There  exlsto  an  urgent  need  to 
consolldato  governmental  assistance  pro- 
grams for  needy  and  elderly  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  less  fortunate  receiving  old 
age  assistance;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetto hereby  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stotes  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  that  the  federal  old-age  as- 
sistance program  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
through  the  social  security  fiystem;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Stote  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  members  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth.  ^ 

Senate,  adopted,  January  21, 1970. 

Nobman  L.  PmcEOir, 

Clerk. 

House  of  Representotlves,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, January  26, 1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills, 

Clerfc. 


Attest: 


John  F.  X.  Davobxn, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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RxsoLtrrioNS  Mxmobumzinc  the  Congeess  or 

TH«    UNnXD    STATTS    TO    ENACT    LEGISLATION 

Making  Ali.  Pmsons  Elioibli  ro«  Medica«e 

CoviXACK  Upon  Reaching  Age  65 

Whereas,  The  Medicare  program  has  failed 
to  provide  Its  benefits  for  mapy  citizens;  and 

Whereas.  Many  such  citizens  are  unable  to 
meet  the  heavy  medical  expenses  which  are 
attendant  upon  old  age  because  they  are  not 
covered  by  the  Medicare  program  due  to  in- 
abUlty  to  meet  certain  eligibility  re<!ulre- 
ments  of  said  program:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding that  all  citizens  shall  upon  attaining 
age  slEty-flve  be  eligible  for  Medicare  cover- 
age, and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted.  January  20.  1970 

Norman  L.  Pidceon.  Clerk. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence. January  22.  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills.  Clerk. 

Attest : 

John  F.  X.  Davoben. 
Secretary  of  the  CommontDealth. 

Resolutions     of     the     Commonwealth     of 
itossachusetts:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 
Resolutions    Mkmo«ializing   the   Concbess 

or  THE  United  States  to  Enact  Legislation 

Establishing  a  National  Cemetebt  in  the 

Commonwealth 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  right  of  every  veteran  to 
be  accorded  the  honor  of  a  burial  In  a  na- 
tional place  of  honor:  and 

Whereas,  Out  of  the  ninety-eight  national 
cemeteries  In  the  United  States,  there  Is 
none  in  the  New  England  area;  and 

Whereas.  The  saturation  point  of  these 
cemeteries  Is  rapidly  being  reached  and  the 
need  for  new  land  Is  pressing;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Ma«- 
sachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  In  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  be  It  further 

Jiesolt-ed,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted.  January  20. 1970. 

NoBMAN  L.  Pidceon. 

Clerk. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, Januar>-  22.  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills. 

Clerk. 


Attest: 


John  P.  X.  Davoben. 
Secretary  of  the  Commontcealth. 


Resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  L*bor  and 
Public  Welfare : 

Resolutions   Memobializinc   the   Congbess 
or    the    United    States    to    Dibbct    the 
OmcE     or    Economic    OrPOBTUNmr     to 
Double  the  Pobtxb  Obanpp.\bent8  Pbocbam 
Whereas,  The  foater  grandparents  program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opporutnlty  has 
been  so  successful  In  providing  the  means 
whereby    older    persons    may    demonstrate 
their  love   for  mentally  retarded   and   dis- 
turbed chllden  thoughout  the  nation;    and 
Whereas.  The  facilities  and   ftinds  neces- 
sary  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  said  program  have 
proven  Inadequate;  now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  ' 
cachusetu  respectfully  urges  the  Concnw 


of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  di- 
recting the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  double  the  foster  grandparents  program; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  ofAcer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
Senate,  adopted,  January  21,  1970. 
Nobman  L.  Pidceon, 

Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence. January  26.  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills. 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoben. 
Secretory  of  the  Commontcealth. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

CONCUBBENT  RESOLUTION  MEMOBIALBINO  THE 
CONCBESS   or   THE    UnTTED    STATES  TO   TAKE 

Positive    Action    To    Insube    Passage    or 

Legislation   To  Pbovide   Adequate   Funds 

To  Implement  Child  Feeding  Pboobams; 

and  dlbectino  distribution 

Whereas,  in  1946  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State*  passed  an  act  to  make  the  national 
School  Lunch  Program  permanent;  and 

Whereas,  the  basic  objectives  of  this  pro- 
gram were  suted  In  the  following  Declara- 
tion of  Policy:  "It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  of  Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national  se- 
curity, to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  children  and  to  encour- 
age the  domestic  consumption  of  nutritious 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  food,  by 
assisting  the  States,  through  grants-in-aid 
and  other  means,  in  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  foods  and  other  facilities  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
expansion  of  nonprofit  school-lunch  pro- 
grams"; and 

Whereas,  this  program  has  been  acknowl- 
edged at  all  levels  of  government  as  an  ex- 
emplary cooperative  local,  state  and  federal 
endeavor;  and 

Whereas,  surveys  have  found  that  hunger 
and  malnutrition  exist  In  all  areas  of  our 
country  and  at  all  economic  levels;  and 

Whereas,  educators  and  health  and  nutri- 
tion specialists  have  found  that  well  nour- 
ished children  are  easier  to  discipline  and 
learn  more  rapidly  than  hungry  children;  and 

Whereas,  these  surveys  and  evaluations 
have  caused  great  Interest  In  relieving  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition,  new  child  feeding  pro- 
granu  have  been  established  and  funded 
through  the  same  channels;  and 

Whereas,  In  school  districts  which  have 
made  a  maximum  effort  to  implement  the 
nutrition  programs  and  Include  nutrition 
education  in  the  school  and  conununlty.  and 
other  districts  which  have  made  a  maximum 
effort  to  Include  all  those  children  financi- 
ally unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  their 
meals,  there  has  been  great  expansion  In 
participation  and.  at  the  same  time,  program 
emphasis  has  changed  from  "consumption  of 
nutritious  agricultural  commodities"  to 
"safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  children";  and 

Whereas,  local  communities  and  states, 
nationwide,  have  been  greatly  handicapped 
In  the  ability  to  fully  Implement  these  pro- 
grams because  the  need  Is  greater  than  funds 
win  afford;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  operating 
with  the  allocations  made  from  the  regular 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Congres- 
sional appropriations  and  projecting  pro- 
gram obligations  to  participating  schools,  will 
exhaust  all  available  funds  sometime  In 
March.  1970;  and  since  the  schools  will  have 
no  resources  from  which  to  supplement  the 
programs,  the  result  will  be  that  food  serv- 
ice to  children  unable  to  pay  the  full  price 
of  the  meal  will  be  withdrawn;  and 


Whereas.  It  Is  mandatory  that  every  par- 
ticipating school  system  must  have  an  ap- 
proved policy  which  declares  that  meals  will 
be  provided  to  those  unable  to  pay  the  full 
coat,  they  cannot  legally  remain  In  the  pro- 
gram and.  thus,  their  total  program  will  tw 
In  Jeopardy;  and 

Whereas.  In  some  areas  the  meal  provided 
through  the  School  Lunch  Program  to  needy 
children  Is  the  only  substantial  meal  eaten 
by  such  children  each  day. 

Sow,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  2nd  session  of  the 
32nd  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  respectfully  Is  urged 
to  take  positive  action  immediately  to  In- 
sure passage  of  pending  legislation  which 
will  provide  an  appropriation  of  funds  ade- 
quate to  Insure  that  all  states  will  be  In 
position  to  reach  every  child  with  nutrition- 
ally sound  meals;  most  specifically  to  pro- 
vide assistance  In  supplying  free  and/or  re- 
duced price  meals  for  very  needy  children. 

Section  a.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
hereof  be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  Ho\ise  of  Representatives,  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Delegation  In  Congress  and  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  legislative  bodies  In  the  sev- 
eral states. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  26th  day  of  January,  1970. 

Rex  Pbivett, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  28th  day  of 
January,  1970. 

Geoboe  Nigh, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Mrs.  T.  R.  Bynum,  of  Vlan.  Okla.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to 
proper  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  14789.  An  act  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-701). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  Strausz-Hup*,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  E^xtraordlnary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Ceylon,  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Maldives;  and 

Jerome  H.  Holland,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Sweden. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
also  repwrt  favorably  sundry  nominations 
In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, that  they  He  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Keith  E.  Adamson,  of  Nevada,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  promotion  in  the  Foreign 
Service;  and 

Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  and  sun- 
dry other  persons,  for  promotion  In  the  For- 
eign Service. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (tot  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) : 

S.  3424.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
31.  1954  (68  Stat.  1026),  providing  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  Mlchaud  Flats  Irrigation  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Rec- 
ord imder  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mao- 
NusoN,  and  Mr.  Randolph  ) : 

8.  3425.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Wagner-O'Day 
Act  to  extend  the  provisions  thereof  to  se- 
verely handicapped  Individuals  who~are  not 
blind,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  CTom- 
mlttee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  earlier  In  the  Recobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Allott)    (by  request)  : 

S.  3426.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3427.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  be 
Introduced  the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
OBO  under  the  appropriate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Chubch)  : 

S.  3428.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  East  Greenacres  unit,  Rsth- 
drum  Prairie  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  3429.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign  MIU- 
tary  Sales  Act;  and 

S.  3430.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  when  he 
Introduced  the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  headings.) 

By  lii.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 

S.3431.  A  bill  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
sections  13(d),  14(d).  and  14(e)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  In  order  to 
provide  additional  protection  for  Investors: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

(The  .remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  3432.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  February 
24.  1925.  Incorporating  the  American  War 
Mothers,  to  permit  certain  stepmothers  and 
adoptive  mothers  to  be  members  of  that  or- 
ganization; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  ELARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Batb, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Mom- 
dale,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Yottno  of  Ohio) : 
8. 3433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  a  national  program  of 
basic   income    benefits   to   individuals   and 
families  in  need  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recobo* 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  3434.  A  bin  to  amend  title  8,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  Counsel  Corporation  to  in- 
sure full  participation  by  and  on  behalf  of 
unrepresented  citizens  In  administrative 
rulemaking  proceedings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MoCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT)  : 

S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  fuU  calendar  week 
in  May  of  each  year  as  "Clean  Waters  for 
America  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  ear- 
lier In  the  Recced  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


S.  3426— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  SALINE  WATER  CONVER- 
SION PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  ftom  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  proposed  legislation  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  executive  commimicatlon 
accompan3rlng  this  proposal  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  com- 
munication will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3426)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son (for  himself  and  Mr.  Allott)  ,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  communication,  presented  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secretart, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  3, 1970. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  SaUne  Water  Conversion  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purptoses." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  saline  water  conversion  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  of  this 
Department  has  made  excellent  progress  In 
the  development  of  practical,  low-cost  meth- 
ods for  producing  fresh  water  from  saline. 


brackish,  and  other  mineralized  or  chem- 
ically-charged waters,  for  potential  use  In 
meeting  present  and  futiire  municipal.  In- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  needs.  The  program 
has  fostered  the  development  of  desalting 
technology  and  has  encouraged  the  growth 
of  a  significant  and  viable  desalting  Industry 
to  meet  future  water  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations. 

The  Act  of  July  3,  1952,  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  1951  et  aeq.) ,  authorizes  "to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  may  be  specified  In  annual  ap- 
propriation authorization  acts."  In  order  to 
meet  fiscal  year  1971  program  requirements, 
we  propose  an  appropriation  of  9a9,373,(X>0 
to  enable  the  Department  to  conduct  a  re- 
search and  development  program  to  meet  the 
program  goals  In  the  foUowlng  four  major 
activities: 

I.  Research  and  development  operating  ex- 
penses, $16,6&0,0(X); 

II.  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  modi- 
fication, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test  fa- 
clUUes,  $5,000,000; 

m^  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  $5345,000; 
and 

rv.  Administration  and  coordination,  $2,- 
378,000. 

Included  in  our  authorization  request  for 
Category  m.  Design,  Construction,  Acquisi- 
tion, Modification,  and  Maintenance  of 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Modules,  are  fvmds 
amounting  to  $4,345,000  for  construction  of 
a  Vertical  Tube  Evaporator/ Multi-stage 
Flash  (VTE/MSF)  module  and  for  one  ad- 
ditional field  position.  Funds  for  three  ad- 
ditional positions  and  related  administrative 
costs  are  Included  In  Category  IV,  Adminis- 
tration  and    Coordination. 

The  advancement  of  large-scale  desalt- 
ing technology  now  could  prevent  serious 
water  shortages  in  areas  In  this  country 
where  desalting  appears  to  be  the  only 
economically  feasible  solution.  The  Office  of 
Saline  Water  Is  continuing  research  on  such 
other  new  and  promising  concents  as  pres- 
sure dialysis,  blcmembranes  and  reverse  os- 
mosis. However,  these  processes  have  not 
been  developed  to  the  point  where  large-seals 
testing  Is  warranted.  The  VTE/MSF  tech- 
nology has  arrived  at  the  point  where  large- 
scale  testing  Is  the  next  logical  step.  There- 
fore, it  Is  essential  that  this  process  be  de- 
veloped now  for  future  commercial  appli- 
cation.   

Feasibility  studies  on  the  combined  VTE 
and  MSF  plants  clearly  indicate  significant 
cost  savings  over  the  present  conventional 
MSF  plants.  In  a  study  completed  In  Jan- 
uary 1969  by  the  Fluor  Corporation,  It  was 
concluded  that  a  VTE/MSF  plant  would  ob- 
tain very  meaningful  reductions  In  product 
water  costs.  For  a  250  MOPD  plant,  the 
estimates  Included  a  30%  capital  cost  re- 
duction with  8  16%  water  cost  reduction 
over  present  known  dlstUlation  processes. 
The  VTE/MSF  process  Is  the  only  one  now 
available  that  can  yield  cost  reductions  of 
this  size  for  large-scale  plants. 

The  development  of  the  VTE  process  has 
progressed  to  the  stage  where  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  a  large  mod- 
ule that  win  stimulate  the  performance  of 
a  full-size  plant  is  mandatory  to  fuUy  estab- 
lish large  component  technology  and  the 
economics  of  the  process.  Heat  transfer  In 
a  VTE  plant  with  enhanced  tubes  Is  double 
that  of  an  MSF  plant.  This  cuts  surface  re- 
quirements by  half  and  reduces  the  physical 
size  of  the  sheU  and,  consequently,  of  the 
plant.  The  larger  temperature  differences  or 
thermal  driving  forces  of  the  VTE  process 
result  In  direct  economies  In  heat  transfer 
requirements.  The  proposed  module  incor- 
porates a  highly  efficient  process  which  uti- 
lizes MSF  preheating  coupled  with  VTE  evup- 
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orators  and  rwulU  in  ^Igh  prc^u^t^ 
covery  p«r  pound  of  s*»  water  feed.  Ttoej"/ 
^%Voce»  combines  m  one  j^"**"  »5« 
procees  and  cost  advantages  of  each.  whU« 
niinlmlzlng  the  disadvantages. 

in  addition  to  the  approprlatton  author- 
teauon   for   fiscal   year    1971.   »?•   P^f^ 
would  amend  the  Act.  first,  to  broaden  the 
»t.^Jt7  «f  the  Deoartment  to  have   re- 
L"^ch  VlorS^  %^^lgn    individuals 
XerslSe^    and  res^rch  l-t^\-"2^-^„*J'J 
second   to  delete  the  references  »°,"^"°^® 
^e  basic  Act  to  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
eram  for  a  specified  term  of  ye*"- 
•^^e    Act    ^  April    ».     1968     (W    Stal. 
110)     Which   authorlMd   approprlaUons   for 
the   saline    water    conversion    program     also 
i^'en'SrsecUon  8  of  the  *>-»«  Saline  Water 
Conversion     Act     to     prohibit.     en«^"Y'y 
Jufv  1   19«8  any  new  commitments  under  the 
fatter    AcV  for   cooperation    with    public    or 
private  Sencle.  In  foreign  countries  which 
?Iaulre  wpendltures  of  funds  under  the  Act. 
^S>    midemand    that    this    legls>'»"o''-5°; 
SrheT^th  t'S.  leglsltlve  hlstoTTln  the  W^ 
congress  and  in  the  91st  Congrw.  (eg.  Hit 
Rent   No    1347.  90th  Cong  .  1st  seas.  3  (1968) 
2^d  H  R    Kept    NO,  206.  91st  Cong..  1st  sess^ 
^09697)  pennlts  the  Department  to  conduct 
on-sue  inspection  of  foreign  projects,  foster 
^d  partlclV*te  In  international  conferences 
rri»tln«  to  saline  water  conversion  and  ex- 
ch^S>^hnlcal   information   with  forelpi 
enUt^    but  does  not  authorize  new  agree- 
mentfvrtth  agencies  in  foreign  countries  for 

We  have    In  the  past,  supported  a  very 
limited   amount  of  foreign   research   under 
his  program.  Nevertheless.  o^«'  ^»»«  PJf^J 
years  the  results  from  grants  in  ««1"«°^ 
before  July  1.  1968.  have  been  excellent   For 
^^le  tWhave  resulted  in.  (a)  develop- 
•^t'^i^  a  ne^w  process  for  preparmg  rev^ 
osmosis      membranes      which      has      been 
SS^nted  and  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Govem- 
menffpat   NO   3.4l2,184).    (b)  the  discovery 
S  rnew  desalting  process  known  as  pressure 
dialysis:  (c)  the  development  of  membranes 
potentially    capable    of    dlscrlmlnatmg    be- 
tween sodium  and  potassium  Ions;   (d)  defl- 
nuTon^the   requirements   ^or   »   Pre-UT« 
dialysis  process;  and  (e)   a  much  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  liquid  sute  and  of  the 
factors  repsonslble  for  the  fouling  of  electro- 
dialysis  membranes. 

Without  the  authority  to  conduct  /orelgn 
research,  the  desalting  program  vvould  have 
lost  to  the  benefits  of  these  valuable  research 
^omplUhments.  The  foreign  research  ac- 
tivity has  therefore  been  beneficial  to  the  de- 
salting program  and  of  considerable  advan- 
taw  JU>  thTuS.  Government.  Furthermore, 
r^rch  corts  generally  are  lower  in  forelp» 
countries  and  It  frequently  is  Po^^^le  to  ob- 
tain more  talent  and  time  for  the  dollar 

We  have  noted  with  concern  that  the 
Ofllce  of  Saline  Water  received  no  unsolicited 
research  proposals  from  foreign  sources  dur- 
iSrthe  past  year  The  foreign  scientific 
oommunlty  has  beconle  aware  of  the  for- 
eign restriction  and  U  turning  Its  attention 
to  other  problem  areas.  In  the  pest  years. 
06W  received  from  10  to  15  unsolicited  for- 
eign research  proposals  per  year.  Although 
It  is  difficult  to  measure  In  absolute  terms, 
this  drying  up  of  sources  of  new  ideas  la 
very  dl8t\irblng  and  can  only  be  detrimental 
to  the  desalting  program. 

While  the  proposed  legislation  would  rec- 
ognize limited  authority  to  award  research 
eranu  and  contracts  to  foreign  individuals, 
universities,  and  research  institutions.  It 
would  preserve  the  ban  on  other  foreign  ac- 
tivities not  specifically  ^authorized  by  the 
Congress.        ^ 

In  view  of  the  current  requirement  that 

appropriation*  "be  specified  in   the  annual 

'appropriation  authorization  acts."  and  the 

opportunity  for  review  that  requirement  af- 
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fOrds.  we  propose  to  delete  the  »»«"f«;^ 
section  8  to  the  duration  of  the  authorlM- 
S  for  a  specified  term  of  years.  Originally, 
he  intent  of  thU  provision  was  ^J^'^^^ 
the  conduct  of  the  desaUnatlon  P">f -f* '°' 
a  specified  term  of  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
term  congress  was  to  review    the  progress 
of  the  pr<«ram  in  the  reUtlon  to  the  capa- 
bility of  industry  in  the  field^  ^"bsequenUy. 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  29 
1968.  the  program  was  placed  on  an  annual 
authorization  basis.  This  change  ha*   pro- 
vlded  for  an  annual  review  by  the  CongrMS 
and  makes  the  termination  dates  in  action 
8  of  the  Act  unnecessary.  Accordingly,  the 
revised  section  8  in  the  draft  bill  omit*  the 
language   limiting   the   program  to  a  fixed 

"^e°Bi!^^u  of  the  Budget  ha*  advised  that 
this  proposed  legislation  U  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  your*. 

Carl  L.  Klein. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S  3427— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  THE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
CONTINUING  WORK  IN  THE  MIS- 
SOURI RIVER  BASIN 


Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  iny- 
self  arid  the  Senator  from  Colorado  "Mr. 
ALLorr).  the  ranking  nUnority  member 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  a  bUl  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriation  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  proposed 
measure  is  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  would  increase 
by  $32  million  the  appropriation  author- 
ization for  the  portion  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  responsible. 

Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  executive  communication 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ac- 
companying this  proposal  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred   and.  without  objection,  the  com- 
munication will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  <S.  3427)  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and 
Mr    ALLOTT).  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affairs. 

The  communication,  presented  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  is  as  follows: 
U.S.  DrPArr»«K*T  or  th«  Lv-rraioa. 

OmCT  OF  THE  SECRETA«T. 

Washington.  DC  .  February  3. 1970. 
Hon.  Sp«o  T.  Aon«w. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

p,A«  Urn  Pmtsn)«NT:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
in  the  MlsBourl  Blver  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  conslderaUon. 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  bUl  would  Increase  by  Wa.O  mllUon 
the  approprlaUon  authorization  for  the  por- 
Uon  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  for 


which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  re- 
SDonslble.  This  authorization  Is  for  appro- 
Drtatlons  to  carry  out  the  comprehensive  plari 
of    development    on   the   project    for    fiscal 

years  1971  and  1973.  ^^ 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  project  was  begun 
with  the  passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1S44    (68  Stat.  887).  section  9(e)    of  which 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $200  million 
for  partial  accomplishment  of  the  works  to 
be  undertaken.  Subsequent  Acts,  most  re- 
«ntTthe*Act  of  May  24,  1968  (82  Stat^  129   . 
which  authorized  appropriations  of  ^M  mil- 
lion  for   fiscal    years    1969    and    1970,   have 
increased  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
Drtated  to  carry  out  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  project.  (A  Uble  of  these  authoriza- 
tion Acts  Is  enclosed.)  »w„,,„. 
Since  the  current  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion win  expire  on  June  30.  1970.  the  addl- 
tlonal  authorization  provided  by  this  bill  will 
be  required  early  In  this  session  of  Congress 
to  support  the  Administration's  request  for 
aoproprlaUons  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  bill  continues  the  provision  of  previous 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  appropriation 
authorizaUon  Acts,  beginning  with  th«  Aft 
of  August  14.  1964  (78  S^at.  446) .  that  no 
new  construction  of  any  unit  be  jnl"*^ 
under  this  authorization.  Excluded  from  the 
additional  appropriation  authorization  pro- 
vided m  the  bill  are  the  Garrison  Diversion 
tmlt.  Nebraska  Mid-State  division,  and  the 
Oahe  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, which  have  been  authorized  with  sepa- 
rate appropriation  limitations. 

The  estimated  program  obllgaUon.  for 
fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  are  shown  in  the 
enclosed  tables. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  R.  SMrrH. 
AssUtant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S  342a-INTRODUCTION  OF  A  Bttl. 
TO  AUTHORIZE  EAST  GREEN- 
ACRES  UNIT  OF  THE  RATHDRUM 
PRAIRIE  RECLAMATION  PROJECT 
IN  IDAHO 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  East  Greenacres 
unit  of  the  Rathdrum  Prairie  reclama- 
tion project.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Church) 
Joins  me  In  cosponsoring  this  bill. 

The  proposed  East  Greenacres  imit  Is 
a  multipurpose  water  resource  develop- 
ment located  In  northwestern  Idaho  It 
will  provide  supplemental  irrigation 
water  to  1.770  acres  which  now  have  in- 
adequate supplies,  and  it  wUl  serve  3.500 
acres  which  are  not  now  irrigated.  It  also 
will  provide  domestic  and  stock  water  to 
the  area  and  benefit  fish  and  wUdlife  con- 
servation and  public  recreation. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  found 
the  project  to  be  engineermgly  feasible 
and  economically  Justified,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  recommends 
that  construction  of  the  project  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

The  State  of  Idaho  has  reviewed  the 
proposal,  and  th?  Governor  of  Idaho  has 
expressed  his  support  for  eariy  authoriza- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  ,      .     ^.     _^„ 

The  bill  (S.  3428)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
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erate,  and  maintain  the  East  Greenacres 
unit,  Rathdrum  Prairie  project,  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Church),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tlUe  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho)  in  introducing  this 
bill  on  a  matter  of  Importance  to  our 
State  of  Idaho. 

The  potential  East  Greenacres  unit 
of  the  Rathdrum  Prairie  project  offers 
an  opportdfcty  to  provide  outstanding 
multiple-purpose  benefits  to  the  project 
area  In  northern  Idaho.  It  will  provide 
Irrigation  water  to  more  than  5,000  acres, 
about  1.800  acres  of  which  are  presently 
irrigated  but  with  Insufficient  supplies. 
Water  will  also  be  provided  for  domestic 
use  and  livestock,  and  the  development 
of  the  project  will  also  stabilize  the  exist- 
ing Tviin  Lakes  Reservoir  with  signifi- 
cant benefit  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  East 
Greenacres  unit  has  been  evaluated 
using  the  very  rigorous  current  proce- 
dures and  It  Is  englneeringly  feasible  and 
economically  Justified. 


S.  3429— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FOREIGN  MILI- 
TARY SALES  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act — 82  Statute  1320. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  am  In- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  It,  when  the  matter  Is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Vice  President  dated 
February  2.  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3429)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign ikillitary  Sales  Act.  introduced  by 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  aa 
follows :  I 

S.  3429         ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Foreign  KflUtary  ^es  Act  (82  Stat.  1320) 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  31(a)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "apd 
not  to  exceed  $272,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971." 

Sec.  2.  Section  31(b)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsectloa, 


and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "and  during 
the  fiscal  year  1971  shall  not  exceed 
$385,000,000."" 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbright, 
Is  as  follows: 

The  Secretart  of  State, 
Washington.  February  2,  1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  I  enclose  a  draft  of 
legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  (82  Statute  1320) . 

PURPOSE    or    THE    LEGISLATION 

On  October  22.  1968  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  which  con- 
solidated and  revised  Into  a  single  act  leg- 
islation to  authorize  sales  by  the  United 
States  Oovernment  of  defense  articles  and 
services  to  friendly  countries  and  Interna- 
tional organizations.  There  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  S.  2640,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  for  FT  1970. 
The  purpose  of  the  proptosed  legislation 
which  this  letter  transmits  is  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 31  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  not  to 
exceed  $272.5  million  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Act  in  FT 
1971  and  to  provide  that  the  aggregate  total 
of  credits  extended  and  guaranties  Issued 
shall  not  exceed  $385  million  in  FY  1971. 

COST    AND    BUDGET    DATA 

The  President's  budget  for  FT  1971  will 
request  new  obllgatlonal  authority  (NOA) 
of  $272.5  million  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  to  finance  up  to  $385  mllUon  of 
credit  sales  made  In  FT  1971  through  the 
extension  of  credits  and  the  Issuance  of 
guaranties  of  credit. 

The  $3«5  mllUon  figure  represents  the  pro- 
posed celling  on  the  aggregate  total  of  cred- 
its and  guaranties  of  credit  to  be  extended 
under  the  bill  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  FT  1971. 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  face  value  of 
credits  extended  is  charged  against  NOA  and 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  face  value  of  guar- 
anties Issued  Is  so  charged.  Thus,  the  full 
$385  million  credit  program  authorized  would 
be  funded  by  $150  million  of  guaranteed 
private  credit,  using  $37.5  million  of  NOA  for 
the  guaranty  reserve;  and  $236  million  of 
direct  credit,  vising  $235  million  of  NOA, 
for  a  total  of  $272.5  of  NOA.  Should  a  higher 
level  of  guaranteed  private  credit  be  extended 
In  place  of  direct  credit,  a  lesser  amount  of 
NOA  would  be  obligated. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  and  that  Its  enact- 
ment would  oe  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  P.  Rogers. 


S.  3430— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  FURTHER  THE  PEACE 
CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612)  as  amended. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  I  am  Introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  si>ecific  bill  to  which 
>  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It.  when  the  matter  Is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 


be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  the  Vice 
President  dated  February  2,-1970  and  the 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  analysis  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3430)  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended.  Introduced  by  Mr.  F^lbright. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to-  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    3430 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  that  Act.  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "1970"  and  "$98,450,000"  and 
substituting  "1971"  and  "$98,800,000".  re- 
spectively, and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  related  to  Peace  Corps 
Volimteers,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by:  (1) 
Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence,  substituting  a  colon  therefor 
and  adding  the  following:  "Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  the  cases  of  volunteers  who 
have  one  or  more  minor  children  at  tU^^ttme 
of  their  entering  a  period  of  pre-enrollment 
training,  one  parent  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $125  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 

service  as  determined  by  the  President";  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "section  6ir'  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  "section  5582(b)." 

(b)  By  adding  a  new  subsection,  as  fol- 
lows: "(m)  The  minor  children  of  a  volun- 
teer living  with  the  volunteer  may  receive 

(A)  such  living,  travel,  education  and  leave 
allowances,  such  housing,  transportation, 
subsistence  and  essential  special  items  of 
clothing,  as  the  President  may  determine: 

(B)  such  health  care,  including  health  care 
following  the  volimteer's  service  for  Illness 
or  Injury  incurred  during  such  service  and 
health  and  accident  Insurance,  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  and  upon  such  terms  as 
he  may  determine,  including  health  care  In 
any  facility  referred  to  In  section  5(e)  of  this 
Act,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe  and  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment of  appn-oprtatlons  as  provided  in  section 
5(e);  (C)  such  orientation,  language,  and 
other  training  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine: (D)  the  benefits  of  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section  on  the  same  basis  as  volun- 
teers." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  a* 
amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
tmteer  Leaders,  is  amended  at  clause  (3)  by 
striking  out  ",  and  a  married  volunteer's 
child  If  bom  during  the  volunteer's  service,". 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Peace  Corpej^ct, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  dorps 
employees  Is  amended  at  subsection  (a), 
paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  President  may  specify  what  ad- 
dittpnal  allowance  authorized  by  section  5941 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  which  of 
the  allowances  and  differentials  authorized 
by  sections  5923  through  5925  of  that  title 
may  be  granted  to  any  person  employed^  ap- 
pointed or  assigned  under  this  subsection  (a) 
and  may  determine  the  rates  thereof  not  to 
exceed  those  otherwise  granted  to  employees 
under  those  sections." 
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3mc.  5.  Section  13  of  the  Peace  Corpe  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  experts  and 
consultants.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)   Subsection  (a>  U  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  3.  1946.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a)" 
and  subeUtuUng  therefor  "secUon  3109  of 
title  5,  United  State*  Code";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  words  "$75  per  diem' 
and  substituting  therefor  "the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  payable  under 
secUon  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code". 

(3)  SubsecUon  (b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  13  of  the  OvU  Service  ReOre- 
ment  Act.  as  amended  (5  USC  2283)"  and 
"section  201  of  the  Dual  Compensation  Act" 
and  subsUtuUng  therefor  "secUons  3323(b) 
and  8344  of  tlUe  5.  United  Stotes  Code"  and 
"secUon  5332  of  tlUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code," 
respectively. 

Sec  6  Section  14  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  detailing  person- 
nel to  foreign  governments  and  international 
organizations.  Is  amended  at  subsection  (b) 
by  striking  out  "section  1766  of  the  Revised 
Statute*  (6  U.S.C.  70)"  and  subsUtuUng 
therefor  "section  5536  of  Utle  5.  United  States 
Code."  „  .  ^ 

Sec  7.  Section  301  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  voluntary  service  programs,  la 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  following  "and  participation 
In."  In  clause  3  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: "intemaUonal  voluntary  service  pro- 
grams and  activities." 

(2)  Subsection  (b),  paragraph  (2)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(2)  Not  more  than  WOO.OOO  may  be  used 
in  fiscal  year  1971  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  funds  nuiy  be  contributed  to  edu- 
cational institutions,  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, international  organizations  and 
foreign  governments  or  agencies  thereof,  to 
pay  a  fair  and  proportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  encouraging  the  development  of.  and 
participation  in.  international  voluntary  pro- 
grams and  activities." 

The  letter  and  analysis,  presented  by 
Mr.  PciBRiCHT,  are  as  follows: 

Ptacs  Comr*. 
Washington.  February  2.  1970. 
Hon.  Si>nio  T.  Ackiw. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DKAa  Ma.  PaesDENT :  Mr.  Blatchford  Is  cur- 
rently out  of  the  coxxntry  and  in  his  absence 
I  am  forwarding  for  your  consideration  the 
enclosed  draft  legislation  which  will  enable 
the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  to  strengthen  lU 
work  on  behalf  of  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  698.8  million  for  the  Peace  Corps 
In  fiscal  1971  This  authorization  Is  6350,000 
more  than  the  amount  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  1970.  The  authorization  will  en- 
able the  Peace  Corp3  to  train  an  estimated 
7.000  Volunteer  applicant*  In  the  coming 
year.  500  more  than  this  year.  The  to:^l  esti- 
mated number  of  Volunteers  and  trainees 
serving  at  the  end  of  the  Peace  Corps  Pro- 
gram Year.  August  31.  1971,  will  be  about 
'  10.000,  approximately  500  less  than  the  esti- 
mated number  on  August  31,  1970. 

One  of  the  more  significant  amendments 
would  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  recruit,  train 
and  assign  Volunteers  who  have  minor  de- 
pendent children.  Despite  the  fact  that  such 
people  frequently  have  high  skill  qualifica- 
tions. In  the  paat  they  have  been  prevented, 
in  the  practical  sense,  from  becoming  Volun- 
teers. This  legislation  will  authorize  an  In- 
crease In  the  monthly  readjustment  allow- 
ance from  675  to  6136  for  one  Volunteer  par- 
ent per  family  and  authorize  the  provision 
of  various  Items  of  support  which  would  help 
to  make  Peace  Corps  Voluntew  service  a 
realistic  opportunity  for  dedicated  peof>le 
with  dependent  children. 


The  legislation  would  also  ailthorlze  the 
Peace  Corps  to  encourage  international  vol- 
untary service  programs  and  activities  on  a 
limited  basU  by  permitting  the  Peace  Corps 
to  contribute  not  more  than  6300,000  in  fiscal 
1971  as  Its  proportionate  share  of  funds  nec- 
essary to  spur  the  development  of  selected 
International  programs. 

The  Peace  CX)rp*  will  continue  In  1971  to 
seek  more  effective  and  more  economical  ways 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  program  and  support 
our  Volunteers.  Our  efforts  during  the  past 
year  to  accomplish  these  goals  and  our  plans 
for  further  Improvements  In  1971  will  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation   would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Hoosza. 

Acting  Director. 


SBCnON-BT-SZCTION         ANALTSIS         OF         TlOt 

Paoposcs    Act    To    AMrmt    FuaTHia    th* 
PsAcx  CoBPS  Act 

The  proposed  act  ("the  bUl")  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corp*  Act.  as  amended 
("the  act") ,  has  three  purposes.  First,  It  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970 
under  the  general  authority  in  the  act  for 
appropriations  to  carry  out  programs  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  bill 
would  accomplish  this  by  striking  out  the 
amount  and  the  reference  to  the  fiscal  year 
in  that  general  authorization  and  substitut- 
ing the  new  amount  and  the  new  fiscal  year. 
Deletion  of  the  amount  and  year  In  the  gen- 
eral authorization  has.  of  course,  no  effect 
on  prior  appropriations  thereunder  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Second,  the  bill 
would  effect  other  amendments  to  the  act. 
which  are  of  a  substantive  nature  designed 
to  promote  more  effective  operation  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Third,  the  bill  would  effect 
technical  amendments  to  the  act  to  reflect 
codification  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
Into  positive  law  by  Public  Law  89-554. 

Section  f.— Amends  section  3(b)  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  authorizations.  (1)  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  698.800.000 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  (2)  to  delete  the  last 
sentence  which  was  added  by  Public  Law 
91-99. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  3(b)  prohibits 
the  Peace  Corps  from  using  Its  funds  to  op- 
erate the  Volunteers  to  America  Program 
(VTA)  "or  any  similar  program  Involving  the 
service  or  training  of  foreign  nationals  In 
the  United  SUtes."  Since  the  Peace  Corps 
will  not  be  conducting  VTA,  this  sentence 
Is  not  essential.  In  addition,  the  prohibition 
against  "similar"  programs  In  which  foreign 
nationals  are  trained  or  serve  In  the  United 
SUtes  seems  to  conflict  to  some  extent  with 
the  existing  authority  In  sections  9  and  301 
of  the  act. 

Developing  countries  themselves  have 
persons  with  the  ulent  and  Inclination  to  be- 
come engaged  In  the  development  and  con- 
duct of  domestic  and  International  volun- 
tary proJecU  In  their  countries.  These  Indi- 
viduals, and  consequentiy  voluntary  service 
programs  in  their  countries,  could  benefit 
from  the  experience  and  training  which  the 
Peace  Corps  could  provide  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  In  the  United  SUtes  than 
overseas.  The  Peace  Corps  therefore  Intends 
to  provide  training  to  foreign  nationals  In 
the  United  States  under  the  existing  author- 
ity conUlned  In  section  301  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  appUcable  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  act.  That  training  would  In- 
volve limited  experience  In  certain  Peace 
Corps  fanctions  In  Washington  and  regional 
offices  In  the  United  SUtes.  Therefore,  to 
eliminate  any  uncerUlnty  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Peace  Corps  under  sections  9  and  301 
to  engage  In  this  type  of  effort,  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  3(b)  of  the  act  should  be 
deleted. 


Section  2.— Amends  section  6  of  the  act  to 
enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  enroll  and  assign 
Volunteers  with  families  by  making  provi- 
sion for  the  care,  subsistence  and  education 
of  Volunteers"  children,  by  authorizing  (1) 
a  650  per  month  Increase  In  the  readjustment 
allowance  for  one  Volunteer  per  family:  (2) 
for  Volunteers'  minor  children,  the  payment 
of  allowances  and  provision  of  support  Items 
previously  provided  only  to  Volunteers.  Vol- 
unteer Leaders,  or  the  spouses  and  minor 
children  of  Volunteer  Leaders;  and  (3)  the 
payment  of  education  allowances  for  Volun- 
teers' minor  children. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  currently  conducting 
a  pilot  project  involving  the  assignment  of 
not  more  than  200  Volunteers  with  families 
under  the  Volunteer  Leader  authority  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act.  Through  the  use  of  that 
authority,  the  Peace  Corps  Is  able  to  pay 
living,  travel  and  similar  expenses  of  the 
spouses  and  minor  children  of  the  pilot  proj- 
ect Volunteers  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  Volunteer  Leaders  In  the  originally 
Intended  meaning  of  that  term.  Prom  the 
experience  gained  In  the  pilot  project.  It  has 
become  obvious  that  the  authorities  re- 
quested m  this  section  of  the  bill  are  neces- 
sary for  the  Peace  Corps  to  engage  in  a 
major  effort  to  place  and  retain  Volunteers 
with  families  In  assignments  overseas. 

The  amendment  of  section  5(c)  authorizes 
an  increase  of  650  In  the  monthly  readjust- 
ment allowance  for  one  Volunteer  per  family 
with  children  at  the  time  of  entering  train- 
ing. This  increase,  which  Is  modest  In  terms 
of  the  cosU  of  maintaining  a  household,  will 
make  It  more  feasible  for  individuals  with 
families  to  serve  as  Volunteers  by  providing 
an  additional  sum  which  will  help  them  to 
defrav  continuing  obligations,  such  as  life 
Insurance  premiums  and  household  goods 
storage  costs,  during  service  as  well  as  living 
expenses  upon  their  return  to  the  United 
States  The  Increased  readjustment  allow- 
ance would  not  be  available  to  Volunteers 
who  do  not  have  minor  children  when  they 
report  to  training  because  the  objective  Is 
to  make  it  possible  for  individuals  with  chil- 
dren to  enter  the  Peace  Corps,  not  to  encour- 
age Volunteers  without  children  to  begin 
having  them. 

The  new  subsection  6(m)  would  authorize 
the  Peace  Corps  to  provide  Volunteer  s  minor 
children  with  (A)  allowances  and  items 
necessary  for  them  to  accompany  the  Volun- 
teer m  training  and  In  service,  which  at  the 
present  time  Volunteers  may  be  paid  and 
provided  only  for  purposes  of  their  own  sup- 
port; (B)  health  care  during  and  after  the 
Volunteers  training  and  service  for  Injuries 
and  illnesses  incurred  while  living  with  the 
Volunteer  during  training  and  service;  (C) 
orientation  and  training  necessary  for  the 
entire  family  to  function  overseas  within  the 
philosophical  framework  of  Peace  Corps 
Volunteer  service;  and  (D)  counsel  fees, 
court  cosU  and  related  expenses  for  their 
defense  In  foreign  Judicial  and  administra- 
tive proceedings. 

Some  of  these  beneflU  and  allowances  for 
Volunteers'  children  do  not  require  further 
comment  because  they  are  now  specifically 
authorized  for  the  children  of  Volunteer 
Leaders  under  section  6  of  the  act.  ThU 
amendment  would  therefore  merely  extend 
them  to  Volunteers"  children.  The  following 
comments  are  thus  generally  Umlted  to  bene- 
fits and  allowances  not  specifically  author- 
ized for  the  children  of  Volunteer  Leaders. 

First,  the  new  subsection  5(m).  at  clause 
(A),  would  authorize  the  provision  of  edu- 
cation allowances  for  Volunteers'  minor  chil- 
dren. PaymenU  of  such  allowances  would 
not  exceed  the  amounu  prescribed  for  the 
children  of  Government  employees  under  the 
Standard  Regulationt  [Government  Civiliana, 
Foreign  Areas). 

Second,  clause  (B)  would  authorize  the 
provision  of  health  care  to  Volunteers'  chil- 
dren regardless  whether  they  were  bom  prior 
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to  or  during  the  Volunteers'  service.  Under 
section  S,  clause  (3).  health  care  has  been 
provided  married  Volunteers'  children  only 
If  they  were  bom  during  the  Volunteers' 
service.  Clause  (B)  would  also  authorize  for 
Volunteers'  minor  children  who  live  with 
their  parents  during  training  and  service, 
the  provision  of  health  care  following  such 
service,  either  directly  or  through  the  pur- 
chase of  Insurance. 

The  post-service  health  care  so  provided 
would  generally  be  Identical  to  that  avail- 
able to  Volunteers  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act.  except  that  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  payments 
would  not  be  made.  Provision  of  this  care  to 
the  minor  children  of  Volunteers  Is  consid- 
ered highly  desirable  because  there  Is  no 
practical  alternative  to  relieve  a  Volunteer 
from  what  could  be  a  onishlng  financial  bur- 
den arising  out  of  the  Injury  or  Illness  of 
a  member  of  his  family  during  his  training 
or  service.  Although  every  attempt  will  be 
made  to  assign  Volunteers  with  families  to 
locations  where  health  facilities  are  avail- 
able, the  Peace  Corps  caimot  deny  that  Vol- 
unteers' children  may  be  subjected  to  a 
greater  likelihood  of  serious  Illness  or  In- 
Jury  than  they  would  be  In  the  United  States. 
Nor  would  It  be  sufficient  for  the  Peace  Corps 
to  provide  health  care  for  the  children  dur- 
ing the  Volunteers'  service.  For  example,  It 
is  foreseeable  that  an  Injury  or  Illness  may 
be  so  serious  as  to  require  the  family's  re- 
ttirn  to  the  United  States  In  order  for  the 
stricken  family  member  to  receive  the  best 
possible  care;  or  the  illness  or  Injury  may 
have  such  long-term  consequences  as  to  re- 
quire treatment  beyond  the  normal  tour  of 
Volunteer  service.  In  these  kinds  of  cases, 
this  authority  would  authorize  the  provision 
of  care  to  the  extent  needed. 

Moreover,  given  the  small  amount  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  and  the  limitations 
and  cost  of  private  health  Insurance.  It 
would  not  be  practical  or  fair  to  place  on 
the  Volunteers  the' cost  of  such  coverage  or 
the  risk  that  coverage  would  be  Inadequate. 
If  adequate  Insurance  can  be  developed, 
a  detennlnatlon  will  be  made  whether  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  coverage  by  the  Peace 
Corps  would  be  more  economical  than  the 
direct  provision  of  care.  If  such  Insurance 
would  be  less  costly,  taking  Into  account  the 
administrative  effort  Involved  In  providing 
care,  the  Peace  Corps  would  probably  ar- 
range for  Insurance  coverage  In  place  of  di- 
rect care. 

Third,  clause  (D)  would  permit  the  Peace 
Oorpe  to  employ  counsel  and  pay  the  counsel 
fees,  court  costs,  ball,  and  other  expenses 
Incident  to  the  defense  of  a  Volunteer's  child 
In  a  foreign  Judicial  or  administrative  pro- 
ceeding to  which  he  has  been  made  a  party. 
This  benefit  was  authorized  for  Volunteers 
under  section  5(1)  of  the  act  by  Public  Law 
89-672  In  1966.  The  Justification  for  this 
benefit  for  Volunteers  and  the  clrcumsUnces 
for  which  It  was  Intended  were  set  forth  In 
H.  Rep.  No  1778,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  4-8 
(1966) .  The  same  general  considerations,  the 
Volunteer's  Inability  to  pay  for  expenses  in- 
cident to  a  legal  proceeding  when  he  Is 
accused  or  sued,  would  also  apply  In  the 
cases  of  Volunteers'  children. 

Finally,  section  2(a)(2)  of  the  bill  would 
effect  a  technical  amendment  to  refiect  the 
1986  recodification  of  title  6,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Section  3. — Amends  section  6  of  the  act  to 
delete  the  authorization  to  provide  health 
care  to  children  bom  to  a  married  Volunteer 
during  his  service  because  health  care  of 
Volunteers'  children  Is  to  be  provided  under 
the  new  subsection  6(m). 

Section  4. — Amends  subsection  7(a)  (3)  of 
the  act  to  reflect  the  1966  recodification  of 
title  5.  United  SUtee  Code. 

Section  5. — Amends  section  13  of  the  act  to 
remove  the  676  per  day  Ilmiutlon  on  the 
amount  which  the  Peace  Corps  may  pay  ex- 
perts and  consuIUnts  as  compensation  and 


to  substitute  the  UmlUtlon  applicable  to 
most  federal  government  agencies.  The  $76 
per  day  llmlUtlon  dates  back  to  1961  and 
has  become  a  restrictive,  and  at  times  hin- 
dering, limitation  In  that  It  precludes  the 
Peace  Corps  from  compensating  experts  and 
consuIUnts  at  a  rate  approximating  their 
normal  earning  capacity. 

Removal  of  a  specific  dollar  limitation 
should  enable  the  Peace  Corpe.  as  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
private  economy  in  compensating  experU 
and  oonstUtants  without  the  need  to  seek 
periodic  upward  adjustments  to  the  celUng. 

The  other  amendments  merely  reflect  the 
1966  recodification  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
code. 

Section  6.— Amends  subsection  14(b)  of 
the  act  to  reflect  the  1966  recodification  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Section  7. — Prior  to  enactment  of  Public 
Law  91-99,  Title  lU,  ejection  301(a),  of  the 
act  sUted  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  (1)  to  encourage  other  countries  to 
establish  voluntary  programs  like  the  Peace 
Corps  to  help  less  developed  countries  and 

(2)  to  encourage  less  developed  countries  to 
establish  their  own  voluntary  programs.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-99  added  that  It  U  also  the  purpose 
of  the  United  SUtee  "(3)  to  encourage  the 
development  of,  and  participation  in,  any 
international  register  which  seeks  to  provide 
volunteers  to  serve  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries or  areas,  training  or  other  assistance 
in  order  to  help  such  countries  or  areas  to 
meet  their  needs  for  trained  manpower." 
(Italic  added.) 

The  use  of  funds  for  purposes  (1)  and  (2) 
of  TlUe  ni  waa  not  affected.  For  the  new 
purpoee  (3),  however,  the  Peace  Oorpe  was 
authorized  to  use  up  to  6300,000  in  fiscal 
year  1970  and  to  make  contributions  of  such 
funds.    The   new   authority   under   purpose 

(3)  to  expend  and  conta^l^ute  funds  In  the 
development  of  International  registers  does 
not  enable  the  Peace  Cqrps  to  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
multi-national  voluntary  efforts. 

In  the  last  six  years  since  the  enactment 
of  TlUe  ni,  there  has  been  a  virtual  explo- 
sion in  voluntary  service  programs  of  both 
the  export  and  domestic  variety.  For  exam- 
ple, forty  countries  now  send  Volunteers 
abroad,  and  the  number  of  Volunteers  in- 
volved has  risen  to  24.937.  Twenty- two  volun- 
tary domestic  programs  and  69,178  volvin- 
teers  are  now  Involved  In  national  develop- 
ment projects.  In  addition,  the  International 
SecreUriat  for  Voluntary  Service  (ISVS) 
which  was  created  in  1963,  has  grown  to  a 
total  membership  of  62  countries,  16  of 
which  countrtbute  to  the  organization's  sup- 
port. Eight  of  theee  15  are  from  the  develop- 
ing world.  The  ISVS  has  played  a  very  valu- 
able role  m  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  skills  relating  to  the  selection,  training 
and   programming  of  volunteer  manpower. 

This  growing  Interest  In  the  possibilities 
of  International  and  multinational  volunteer 
programs  Is  reflected  in  the  tmanimous 
adoption  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly of  the  resolution  preseAted  by  the 
Government  of  Iran  for  a  feasibility  study  of 
an  international  corps  of  Volunteers.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  UN 
subsequently  supported  this  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  23-0  and  the  study  Is  now  being 
prepared.  Its  recommendations  are  expected 
to  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  In 
the  fall  of  1970.  Simultaneously,  there  Is  a 
movement  towards  the  multinational  pro- 
gramming of  Volunteers  which  would  Involve 
having  Volunteers  from  two  or  more  expKjrt 
or  domestic  programs  working  as  a  unified 
team  on  a  specific  development  project  under 
the  supervision  of  either  the  host  govern- 
ment, one  of  the  volunteer  organizations, 
or  perhaps  an  International  body.  The  ex- 
pected advantages  of  such  programming  are 
not  only  that  the  various  Volunteer  agen- 
cies may,  due  to  the  nature  of  their  per- 
sonnel, be  able  to  complement  each  other 


In  the  effort  to  achieve  a  developmenUl  ob- 
jective, but  also  that  the  movement  away 
from  bilateralism  may  make  Voltinteer  serv- 
ice more  acceptable  to  countries  which  are 
concerned  with  real  or  perceived  political 
enUnglements.  There  is  also  the  clear  pos- 
sibility that  the  cooperative  features  of  such 
programs  would  further  -enhance  the  search 
for  world  peace  and  understanding  while 
we  are  striving  to  meet  the  needs  of  re- 
ceiving countries  for  middle-level  manpower. 

Section  6(1)  of  the  bill  would  amend  pur- 
pose (3)  of  Title  m  to  authorize  the  Peace 
Corps  to  encourage  International  voluntary 
service   programs. 

In  order  for  the  proposed  amendment  to 
be  meaningful,  the  Peace  Corps  must  have 
greater  flexibility  in  the  forms  Its  support  of 
this  objective  can  tajce.  If  there  is  to  be  cre- 
ative expAlmentation  In  th?  area  of  Inter- 
national and  multinational  programming  of 
Volunteers,  some  authority  for  funding  must 
be  available.  Thus,  section  301(b)(2).  as 
amended,  would  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  up  to  6300,000  during  FY  1971  to  carry  out 
the  amended  purpoee  (3)  of  section  301(a) 
and  permit  contributions  of  such  funds  di- 
rectly in  support  of  pilot  programs  designed 
to  achieve  that  purpose  and  in  proportion 
to  the  contributions  of  others.  Under  this  au- 
thority, the  Peace  Corps  could  provide  seed 
money  for  the  development  of  a  program  . 
whereby  a  domestic  Volunteer  program  might 
Integrate  export  Volunteers  from  one  or 
more  cbimtries  Into  lU  efforts.  It  might  also 
make  a  grant  to  a  host  country  agency  or  an 
international  body,  such  as  ISVS.  to  defer 
the  costs  incident  to  the  development  of  a 
program  whereby  a  number  of  export  Vol- 
unteer agencies  woxild  Join  In  a  unified  ef- 
fort to  provide  Volunteers  to  a  receiving 
country  for  a  specific  project  of  that  covmtry. 
Such  endeavors  would  be  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that  manpower  development  Is  crucial 
In  the  developing  world  and  that  these  efforts 
can  help  enable  host  country  peoples  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  work  currently 
being  done  by  Volunteers  and  development 
assistance  organizations  from  other  coun- 
tries. Thus  t»y  providing  "seed  caplUl"  for 
the  creation  of  International  programs  with 
host  country  participation,  the  Peace  Corps 
would  be  further  able  to  contribute  to  this 
objective. 


S.  3431— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  INVESTOR  PRO- 
TECTION IN  CORPORATE  TAKE- 
OVER BIDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  legislation  regxilatlng  corpo- 
rate tender  offers — Public  Law  90-439f- 
whlcli  I  sponsored  was  enacted  on  Jmy 
29,  1968.  The  purpose  of  this  legislatipn 
was  to  close  a  significant  gap  In  oiir 
Nation's  securities  acts — ^to  bring  about 
full  disclosure  In  corporate  tender  offers. 

Under  Public  Law  90-439  all  pertinent 
facts  concerning  the  identity  and  back- 
ground of  the  person  or  group  making 
a  tender  offer  must  be  disclosed.  Stock- 
holders must  also  be  informed  as  to — 

The  size  of  the  holdings  of  the  person 
or  group  involved; 

The  source  of  the  funds  to  be  used  to 
acquire  the  shares  being  tendered; 

Any  financing  arrangements  made  for 
these  funds  and  how  these  arrangements 
will  be  liquidated; 

The  purpose  of  the  tender  offer;  and 

The  plans  of  the  offeror  concerning  the 
company  if  he  wins  control. 

All  persons  soliciting  tenders  are  now 
required  to  answer  these  questions.  In- 
deed, anyone  acquiring  more  than  10 
percent  of  a  class  of  an  equity  security 
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regisWfed  under  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  is  required  to  disclose  similar 
Information. 

While  this  leglslaUon  has  worked  well 
In  lifting  the  veil  of  secrecy  that  had 
pre\iously  surroimded  tender  offers,  cer- 
tain adjustments  are  now  necessary  in 
light  of  current  developments. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today,  anyone  acquir- 
ing as  much  as  5  percent  of  a  company's 
stock  must  comply  with  the  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  Corporate  Takeover 
Act. 

Recently,  many  large  corporations 
have  been  the  subject  of  takeover  bids. 
Tot  example,  between  1946  and  1966  only 
five  companies  with  assets  exceeding 
$250  million  were  acquired  in  this  man- 
ner. However,  in  1967,  six  such  acquisi- 
tions took  place.  In  1968,  this  number 
doubled.  As  we  all  know.  10  percent  of 
the  stock  in  companies  of  this  size — in- 
deed even  5  percent — can  add  up  to  a 
large  sum  of  money,  often  in  excess  of 
$40  million.  Stock  ijpldings  of  between  5 
and  10  percent  in  such  companies  are  in 
many  instances  a  controlling  interest. 
Here  the  need  for  the  full  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  are  necessary  for  adequate  investor 
protection. 

In  addition,  a  recent  trend  has  de- 
veloped where  individuals  contemplat- 
ing stock  acquisitions  terminate  their 
purchases  at  9  percent  of  the  companies 
stock  in  order  to  avoid  full  disclosure. 
This  legislation  would  discourage  such 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  protec- 
tion of  Public  Law  90-439  to  sharehold- 
ers of  publicly  held  insurance  companies. 
Under  current  law.  Insurance  company 
shareholders  are  excluded  from  the  full 
disclosure  protections  of  the  Corporate 
Takeover  Act.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  securities  of  most  insurance 
companies  are  exempt  from  the  regis- 
tration provision  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act.  Since  tender  offer  legislation 
applies  only  to  securities  registered  under 
that  act  and  to  closed-end  investment 
companies  insurance  company  share- 
holders are  at  the  mercy  of  the  secret 
takeover  bid.  This  disparity  in  investor 
protection  is  unwarranted  and  should  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

The  third  change  which  this  proposed 
legislation  would  make  in  existing  law 
would  be  to  give  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  rulemaking  power 
with  respect  to  fraudulent,  deceptive,  and 
manipulative  activities  made  in  connec- 
tion with  a  tender  offer. 

This  provision  is  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity. The  techniques  used  in  corporate 
takeovers  and  tender  offers  have  become 
increasingly  sophisticated  and  change 
rapidly.  This  is  particularly  true  in  situ- 
ations where  the  takeover  is  resisted 
by  incumbent  management — industrial 
warfare  develops.  Claims  and  counter- 
claims, charges  and  countercharges  are 
hurled  back  and  forth.  Efforts  are  often 
made  to  influence  the  price  of  the  secu- 
rities involved.  The  Commission  must  be 
given  full  rulemaking  powers  in  order  to 
deal  with  th^e  raalflly  changing 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  has  informed  me 
that  Public  Law  90-439  is  a  valuable  and 


important  tool  in  the  arsenal  of  investor 
protection.  The  Commission  also  agrees 
that  modifications  and  improvements  are 
necessary  in  light  of  the  current  wave  of 
corporate  takeovers  and  tender  offers. 
This  bill  will  accomplish  that  objective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3431  >  to  extend  the  cover- 
age of  sections  13(d>.  14(d>,  and  14te) 
of  the  Securities  E.xchange  Act  of  1934  in 
order  to  provide  additional  protection  for 
investors,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  tfor  himself  and  Mr. 
Brooke  > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


IMPROVEMENT    OP    THE     AIRWAY 
SYSTEM— AMENDMENT 

AMBNDMENT    NO.    488 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted an  amendment.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him.  to  the  bill  <S.  3108) 
to  provide  additional  Federal  assistance 
in  connection  with  the  construction,  al- 
teration, or  improvement  of  the  airway 
system,  air  carrier  and  general  purpose 
airports,  airport  terminals,  and  related 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILI£ 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

8.  3118 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  tMr.  Pell)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  l>e  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3118.  to  amend  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966 
in  order  to  authorize  coastal  zone  labora- 
tory programs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.    33SS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  YAiBORoncR)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydinos)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3355,  the 
Heart  Disease.  Cancer.  Stroke,  and  Kid- 
ney pisease  Amendments  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SZNATK  JOINT  RCSOLUTION  14T 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith >  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  147. 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  PERSONS  DfOVER- 
COMING  OBSTACLES  TO  SUTT ABLE 
EMPLOYMENT— AMENDMENT^ 

AMKNDMCKT   NO.    48T 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  2838)  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  development  pro- 
gram to  assist  persons  In  overcoming 
obstacles  to  suitable  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  BILL  SETTING 
MINIMUM  BENEFIT  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

amendment  no.   489 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5.  the  Committee  on  Finance 
began  its  hearings  on  H.R.  14705.  a 
House-passed  bill  to  Improve  the  Feder- 
al-State imemployment  compensation 
program.  The  bill  makes  a  number  of 
constructive  changes  in  the  FedersJ- 
State  unempolyment  insurance  system, 
but.  it  does  not  deal.  In  my  Judgment, 
with  the  central  change  needed  to  im- 
prove the  State  imemployment  compen- 
sation programs:  to  set  forth  minimum 
benefit  requirements  in  the  Federal  law 
that  established  the  State  programs. 

The  Senate  was  faced  by  a  similar  sit- 
uation in  1966.  The  House  had  passed 
an  unemployment  compensation  bill 
which  did  not  provide  minimum  Federal 
benefit  requirements,  and  the  Senate 
amended  the  House  bill  to  add  benefit 
requirements.  Unfortunately,  we  could 
not  reach  agreement  In  the  conference 
committee  before  the  session  ended. 

I  am  Introducing  today  ah  amendment 
to  the  House-passed  bill  which  Is  almost 
Identical,  except  for  dates,  to  standards 
recommended  by  the  Finance  Committee 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  in  1966. 

The  first  standard  deals  with  eligibil- 
ity of  workers.  It  provides  a  reasonable 
test  to  establish  that  a  worker  has  been 
a  regular  member  of  the  labor  force.  - 
Under  the  amendment,  a  State  would 
have  to  consider  eligible  for  benefit^  any 
worker  who  has  hpd  either  20  weeks  of 
employment  In  the  1-year  base  period 
or  its  equivalent  In  terms  of  wages.  Any 
State  which  wishes  to  qualify  workers 
who  have  worked  for  less  than  20  weeks 
may  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  that 
the  size  of  the  weekly  unemployment 
benefit  meet  a  minimum  level  of  ade- 
quacy. E\er  since  the  unemployment 
compensation  pro::;ram  was  adopted,  the 
goal  has  been  to  provide  an  unemployed 
worker  with  at  least  half  the  weekly 
wages  he  earned  tefore  his  unemploy- 
ment, or  If  his  income  was  relatively 
high,  at  least  half  the  average  weekly 
wages  in  his  State.  Today  most  States 
meet  this  test  for  low-wage  workers,  but 
not  for  workers  at  average  wage  levels 
because  of  limitations  on  benefits  Im- 
posed by  State  law.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides first,  that  each  eligible  Individual 
who  earned  the  State  averase  weekly 
wage  or  less  must  be  entitled  to  a  week- 
ly benefit  representing  at  least  half  of 
his  average  weekly  wage,  and  second. 
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that  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  could 
be  no  less  than  50  percent  of  the  aver- 
age wage  in  the  State. 

The  final  criteria  for  measuring  the 
adequacy  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  is  the  length  of  the  period 
in  which  benefits  may  be  received.  The 
amendment  would  require  the  States  to 
entitle  to  26  weeks  of  benefits  persons 
who  have  had  39  or  more  weeks  of  work 
in  the  base  year.  SUtes  who  permit  work- 
ers to  become  eligible  for  benefits  based 
on  less  than  39  weeks  of  work  could  pro- 
vide this  group  of  workers  with  a  short- 
er period  of  benefits. 

A  State  would  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  Federal-State  program  even  if  it 
did  not  meet  these  requirements.  A  State 
which  did  not  meet  the  benefit  require- 
ments would  continue  to  rfecelve  Federal 
grants  lor  administrative  purposes.  Em- 
ployers In  the  State  would  receive  some 
tax  credit  for  their  State  taxes,  but 
the  credit  would  be  limited  to  the  actual 
cost,  over  a  4-year  period,  of  the  bene- 
fits paid.  For  example,  if,  a  State  s  bene- 
fit costs  averaged  2  percent,  the  credit 
allowed  employers  in  that  State  would 
be  limited  to  2  percent,  compared  to  the 
2  7  ijercent  credit  which  would  be  al- 
lowed if  the  State  met  the  minimum 
benefit  requirements  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  suited  In  1966 
to  assure  workers  that  the  Federal-State 
program  would  provide  minimally  ade- 
quate unemployment  insurance  benefits. 
I  The  amendment  I  am  submitting  will 

assure  the  same  goal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  aunendment  be  printed  at  this 

^         point  In  the  Record. 

X  The     PRESIDING     OFTTCER.     The 

amendment  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  489)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  Nq.  480 
On  page  6.  line  9.  strike  out  "3311"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3312". 

On  page  10.  line  7,  strike  out  "3311"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3312.". 

On  page  32.  between  lines  20  and  21.  Insert 
the  following: 

"Part  E — Benefit  REQxnBEMENTS 
"Sec.  151.  Cebtification  and  Requirements. 
"(a)  Chapter  23  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  3310  (added  by  section  131(b)(1)  of 
this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 
"'Sec.  3311.  Beneftt    Reqotbements. 

"  "(a)  Certification. — On  October  31.  1972. 
and  October  31  of  each  calendar  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  each  State  whose  law  he  finds 
is  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  has  been  in  accord  with  such 
requirement*  for  substantially  all  of  the 
12-month  period  ending  on  such  October  31 
and  that  there  has  been  substantial  com- 
pliance with  such  State  law  requirements 
during  such  period.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  not  withhold  his  certification  to  the 
Secretary  unless,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  agency, 
he  finds  that  the  State  law  Is  not  In  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  or 
has  not  been  In  accord  with  such  require- 
ments for  substantially  all  of  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  such  October  31  or  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  subetan- 


tlally  with  such  State  law  requirements  dur- 
ing such  period.  Por  any  State  which  is  not 
certified  \mder  this  subsection  on  any  Oc- 
tober 31.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  within 
10  days  thereafter  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
reduction  in  the  credit  allowable  to  taxpay- 
ers subject  to  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  of  such  State  pursuant  to  section 
3302(c)(4). 

"•(b)  Notice  to  Oovehnor  of  NoNcERTirir 
CATION. — If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  State  may 
not  be  certified  under  subsection  (a)  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Governor  of  such  State. 
"■(c)  Reqihrements. — 
"  '(1)  With  respect  to  benefit  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  November  1,  1971 — 

"  '(A)  the  State  law  shall  not  require  that 
an  Individual  have  more  than  20  weeks  of 
employment  (or  the  equivalent  as  provided 
In  subsection  (4) )  in  the  base  period  to 
qualify  for  unemployment  compensation; 

"•(B)  the  State  law  shall  provide  that  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  of  any  eligible  in- 
dividual for  a  week  of  total  unemployment 
shall  be  (IJ  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  of  such  mdlvidual's  average  weekly 
wage  as  determined  by  the  State  agency, 
or  (11)  the  State  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  (exclusive  of  allowances  with  re- 
spect to  dependents)  payable  with  respect  to 
such  week  under  such  law,  whichever  is  the 
lesser; 

"  ■  (C)  the  State  law  shall  provide  for  an  In- 
dividual with  39  weeks  of  employment  (or 
the  equivalent)  In  the  base  period,  benefits 
In  a  benefit  year  equal  to  at  least  28  times 
his  weekly  benefit  amount. 
Any  weekly  benefit  amount  payable  uifder^ 
State  law  may  be  rounded  to  an  even  dollar 
amount  In  accordance  with  such  State  law. 

"  '(2)  The  State  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  (exclusive  of  allowances  with  re- 
spect to  dependents)  shall  be  no  less  than  60 
percent  of  the  Statewide  average  weekly  wage 
most  recently  computed  before  the  beglnnmg 
of  any  benefit  year  which  begins  after  Octo- 
ber 31, 1971. 

'•■(3)  In  determining  whether  an  Indi- 
vidual has  20  weeks  of  employment,  there 
mxist  be  counted  as  a  week,  any  week  in 
which  the  individual  earned  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  Statewide  average  weekly  wage. 
"'(4)  For  the  purpose  of  subsections  (c) 
(1)  (A)  and  (C),  the  equivalent  of  20  weeks 
of  employment  In  a  State  which  uses  high- 
quarter  wages  Is  total  base  period  wages 
equal  to  five  times  the  Statewide  average 
weekly  wage,  and  either  one  and  one-half 
times  the  individual's  high-quarter  earnings 
or  forty  times  his  weekly  benefit  amount, 
whichever  is  appropriate  under  State  law. 
"•(d)   Definitions. — 

"  '(1)  "benefit  year"  means  a  period  as  de- 
fined In  State  law  except  that  It  shall  not 
exceed  one  year  beginning  subsequent  to 
the  end  of  an  individual's  base  period. 

•■  '(2)  "base  period"  means  a  period  as  de- 
fined in  State  law  but  It  shall  be  fifty-two 
consecutive  weeks,  one  year,  or  four  con- 
secutive calendar  quarters  ending  not  earlier 
than  six  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  an 
Individual's  benefit  year. 

•"(3)  "high-quarter  wages"  means  the 
amount  of  wages  for  services  performed  in 
employment  covered  under  the  State  law 
paid  to  an  individual  In  that  quarter  of  his 
base  period  in  which  such  wages  were  high- 
est, irrespective  of  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  contributions 
under  such  State  law. 

"'(4)  "individual's  average  weekly  wage" 
means  Bfa  amoimt  computed  equal  to  (A) 
one-thirteenth  of  an  individual's  high-quar- 
ter wages,  in  a  State  which  bases  eligibility 
on  high-quarter  wages  paid  In  the  base  pe- 
riod or  (B)  in  any  other  State,  the  amount 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of 
wages  (Irrespective  of  the  limltatlop  on  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  contributions 
under  the  State  law)  paid  to  such  individual 


during  his  base  period  by  the  number  of 
weeks  In  which  he  performed  services  in 
employment  covered  under  such  law  during 
such  period. 

"'(5)  "Statewide  average  weekly  wage" 
means  the  amount  computed  by  the  State 
agency  at  least  once  each  year  on  the  basis  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  wages,  irrespective  of 
the  limitation  on  the  amoiuit  of  wages  sub- 
ject to  contributions  under  such  State  law, 
reported  by  employers  as  paid  for  services 
covered  under  such  State  law  during  the  first 
four  of  the  last  six  completed  calendar  quar- 
ters prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  com- 
putation, divided  by  a  figure  representing 
fifty-two  times  the  twelve-month  average  of 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  pay  period 
which  Includes  the  twelfth  day  of  each 
month  during  the  same  four  calendar  quar- 
ters, as  reported  by  such  employers.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  23 
of  such  Code  ts  amended  by  adding  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  3310  (added  by  sec- 
tion 131(b)  (1)  of  this  Act)  the  following: 
"  'Sec.  3311.  Benefit  requirements.' 
"Sec  162.  Limitation  on  Credit  Against  Tax. 
"(a)  Section  3302(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (4)  as 
follows : 

"  '(4)  If  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  of  a  State  has  not  been  certified  for  a 
twelve-month  period  ending  on  October  31 
pursuant  to  Section  3311(a),  then  the  total 
credits  (after  applying  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
t*is  subsection)  otherwise  allowable  under 
this  section  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  October  31  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer subject  to  the  imemployment  com- 
pensation law  of  such  State  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  by  which  2.7  percent  exceeds 
the  four-year  benefit  cost  rate  applicable  to 
such  State  for  such  taxable  year  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notification  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  section  3311(a).'. 

"(b)  Subsection    (c)  (3)  (C)  (1)    at  section 
3302  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  substitut- 
ing the  term  "4-year"  for  the  term  "5-year". 
"(c)  Section  3302(d)(6)   of  such  (3ode  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(6)  4-Year  Benefit  Cost  Hate.— Por  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c)  (4)  and  subparagraph 
(C)  of  subsection  (c)(3),  the  4-year  benefit 
cost  rate  applicable  to  any  Stote  for  any 
taxable  year  is  that  percentage  obtained  by 
dividing — 

'"(A)  One-fourth  of  the  total  compensa- 
tion paid  under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  during  the  four-year 
period  ending  at  the  close  of  the  first  calen- 
dar year  preceding  such  taxable  year,  by 

"  '(B)  The  total  of  the  remuneration  sub- 
ject to  contributions  under  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  with  respect  to 
the  first  calendar  year  preceding  such  tax- 
able year.  "Remuneration"  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  include  the  amount 
of  wages  for  services  covered  under  the  State 
law  irrespective  of  the  limitation  of  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  contributions 
under  such  State  law  paid  to  an  Individual 
by  an  emplover  during  any  calendar  year 
beginning  with  1972,  up  to  $4,200:  for  States 
for  which  it  is  necessary,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  estimate  the  remuneration  with 
respect  to  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
taxable  year.' " 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.    490 

SCHOOL    DESEGREGATION 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  myself  again  to  the  is- 
sues raised  by  amendment  No.  463  con- 
cerning   school    desegregation    policies 
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which  may  be  offered  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  strong  support 
for  equal  application  of  the  civil  rights 
laws  in  all  sections  of  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve very  deeply  that  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  the  laws  of  this 
land  provide  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children — regardless  of 
their  color,  race,  or  national  origin. 

I  further  recognize  that  racially  seg- 
regated schools  exist  in  all  parts  of  our 
country. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  school  desegregation 
Involve  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
issues  facing  our  Nation.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  SxtNNis)  raises  legitimate 
and  important  questions,  but  provides 
no  answers. 

Amendment  No.  463^  is  ambiguous  at 
best.  It  may  be  meaningless  or  it  may 
be  mischievous.  What,  for  example,  is 
the  legal  consequence  of  the  "policy 
declaration"  used  In  this  amendment? 
How  would  the  term  "segregation"  be 
construed?  What  test  of  "desegregation" 
would  be  used  in  a  situation  of  de  facto 
segregation  since  existing  guidelines 
sUnply  require  the  disassembling  of  the 
dual  school  system?  Would  this  amend- 
ment require  that  racial  percentages  be 
established  in  the  guidelines?  Would  the 
amendment  require  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  open  housing  law? 
Would  it  apply  only  to  core  cities  or 
metropolitan  areas?  Why  does  it  refer 
only  to  "race"  and  not  "color"  or  "na- 
tional origin"? 

Most  importantly,  how  would  this 
amendment  relate  to  existing  law  in  this 
field,  such  as  the  provisions  which  lim- 
it the  authority  of  HEW  to  deal  with 
situations  of  "racial  Imbalance."  While 
the  apparent  Intent  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  break  down  the  established  distinc- 
tion between  de  facto  and  de  jure  segre- 
gation, there  is  serious  question  about 
whether  Its  effect  would  be  to  require 
movement  against  de  facto  segregation 
or  restrict  movement  against  de  Jure 
segregation. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  states 
that  the  Intent  of  this  amendment  is  un- 
clear, many  of  the  Important  terms  in 
It  are  undefined,  and  its  legal  con- 
sequences are  uncertain. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  serious  prob- 
lems associated  with  racial  isolation  and 
de  facto  segregation  can  be  resolved  re- 
sponsibly by  acting  on  this  ambiguous 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  floor  debate 
alone.  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  administration  spokesmen,  have  ex- 
pressed similar  reservations  about  action 
at  this  time,  and  have  urged  that  this 
amendment  and  others  dealing  with 
these  problems  be  referred  to  committee 
for  thorough  review  and  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  accept  the  challenge  to  develop  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  these  problems. 

I  am.  therefore,  submitting  at  this 
point  a  substitute  amendment  for 
amendment  No.  463  which  would  create 
a  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  to  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  problems  re- 
lated  to   de    facto   segregation   of   the 


schools.  In  order  to  develop  a  reasonable 
recommendation  concerning  these  prob- 
lems, it  is  my  belief  that  this  select  com- 
mittee would  have  to  consider  among 
others,  the  following  questions: 

Would  new  policies  need  to  be  adopted 
concerning  residential  living  patterns 
and  the  enforcement  of  fair  housing  leg- 
islation? 

Would  new  policies  need  be  adopted  to 
encourage  more  low-income  housing, 
more  widely  dispersed? 

Is  a  new  policy  regarding  busing  as  a 
means  for  eliminating  or  reducing  racial 
isolation  In  public  schools  necessary? 

Is  a  new  policy  insuring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  necessary  to  reduce 
racial  isolation?  Do  we  need  a  national 
program  of  public  service  employment? 

Do  we  need  a  new  program  to  insure 
excellence  In  education  in  all  schools  so 
that  children  will  have  equal  access  to 
employment  and  housing  opportunities? 

Would  existing  provisions  In  existing 
laws  such  as  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  with  respect  to  racial  im- 
balance need  to  be  modified  or  repealed? 

Should  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
be  established  to  enforce  or  encourage  a 
new  national  policy  relating  to  racial 
isolation  in  the  schools? 

This  select  committee  would  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  at  large. 

The  select  committee  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  an  Interim  report  with 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  no  later 
than  August  1,  1970.  and  submit  its  final 
report  no  later  than  January  31.  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ENROLX£D  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  10,  1970,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enroUed  blU  (8.  2214)  to  ex- 
empt potatoes  for  processing  from  mar- 
keting orders. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  8.  1530 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
aimounce  that  hearings  on  S.  1530,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  addi- 
tional funds  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  private  lands  at  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore,  Marin  County,  Calif., 
will  be  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  on  Thursday,  February  26. 

This  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  In 
room  3110,  New  Senate  OfQce  Building. 

Members  of  Congress  or  others  wishing 
to  particf^ate  In  this  hearing  should 
notify  the  Interior  Committee  staff 
promptly. 

FOR  MILLIONS  THERE  IS  A  RECES- 
SION NOW,  A  NEW  ANTI-INFLA- 
TION  STRATEGY  IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
present  administration  took  office  a  year 
ago,  it  announced  Its  Intention  to  halt 
Inflation  and  prevent  a  recession.  This 


goal  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  spending  and  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Nation's  money  supply. 

The  anti-Inflation  effort  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  major  differences  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  as  I  mentioned 
once  before,  following  the  President's 
anti-inflation  veto  of  the  HEW  appro- 
priations bill,  that  the  present  emphasis 
on  monetary  ix)licy  and  domestic  cut- 
backs is  no  more  likely  to  end  inflation 
and  stop  a  recession  than,  unfunded  do- 
mestic programs  were  likely  to  end 
poverty. 

I  would  also  suggest,  taking  the  anal- 
ogy one  step  further,  that  while  the  past 
democratic  administration  developed  a 
credibility  gap  with  its  so-called  major 
constituent  group,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  present  administration  is  also  de- 
veloping a  credibility  gap  with  Its  Infla- 
tion effort  with  its  own  self-proclaimed 
constituent  group,  the  silent  majority. 

It  is  the  average  worker,  the  small  b\isl- 
nessman,  and  the  pensioner  who  are 
suffering  right  now  the  burden  of  a  re- 
cession, as  Is  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
newspaper  article  written  by  Sylvia  Por- 
ter. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her 
article,  published  in  the  February  5, 1970, 
Providence  Journal,  be  printed  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

If  this  administration  is  going  to  halt 
this  recession,  if  it  Is  seriously  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  silent  majority, 
I  would  then  suggest  it  change  its  anti- 
inflationary  strategy.  Rather  than  veto 
the  domestic  programs  designed  for  the 
less  influential  In  our  society  and  reduce 
the  supply  of  money  needed  to  build  their 
homes,  I  think  it  Is  time  for  serious  con- 
sideration to  be  given,  on  one  hand,  to 
the  implementation  of  wage,  price,  and 
credit  controls  as  a  means  of  controlling 
excessive  demand,  and,  on  the,  other 
hand,  to  increase  expenditures  for  those 
education  and  manpower  programs  serv- 
ing those  sectors  of  economy  where  infla- 
tion Is  caused  by  a  lack  of  skilled  man- 
power needed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FOm  MILLIONS  RCCESaiON'S   Hoie 

(By  SylvU  Porter) 

Avotd&nc«  of  recession  Is  a  key  goal  of  eco- 
nomic policy  In  1970.  the  President  has  tried 
to  make  clear  In  bis  economic  and  budget 
meaaagee — and  in  view  of  what  a  significant 
decline  In  our  economy  would  mean  to  the 
Jobs,  paychecks  and  profits  of  millions  of 
voters,  you  wouldn't  expect  any  other  state- 
ment from  so  masterful  a  politician  as  Rich, 
ard  Nixon. 

But  wbo's  kidding  wbom?  For  millions  of 
us — and  the  number  Is  mounting  by  tbe 
week — recession  Is  already  here  and  now. 
What's  more,  as  I'll  document  below,  for  mil- 
lions recession  has  been  here  for  a  startllngly 
prolonged  period. 

I'm  not  writing  In  this  column  In  the  tech- 
nical baflle-gab  which  defines  a  national  re- 
cession as  two  calendar  quarters  of  decline 
In  real  Oroas  National  Product  (the  dollar 
total  of  our  output  adjusted  to  eliminate 
price  increases).  I'm  writing  In  terms  of  you 
and  me — and  In  these  terms,  a  recession  Is 
what  the  dictionary  says  It  Is. 

It's  a  "retreat."  It's  a  moving  or  sliding 
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back  In  our  buying  power,  our  assets,  our 
living  Btandarda.  Specifically: 

( 1 )  If  you're  a  typical  ^.8.  worker,  you 
have  been  sliding  back  sKice  tbe  start  of  the 
Vietnam  war  escalation  In  19951  Tou  have 
been  In  a  recession  longer  than  any  worker 
since  before  World  War  n — a  whole  gen- 
eration!!! This  hasn't  been  a  one- year  phe- 
nomenon; "since  1906"  means  for  more  than 
five  years. 

The  weekly  spendable  earnings  (take-home 
pay  after  deduction  of  federal  Income  and 
social  security  taxes)  of  the  typical  factory 
worker  with  a  wife  and  two  children  totaled 
$99.99  In  1969,  up  4.9  per  cent  over  1968. 

On  the  SMrface.  that  seems  progress,  but 
tbe  real  weekly  spendable  earnings  of  this 
worker  (take-home  pay  after  allowance  for 
price  Increases)  are  down  to  $78.30 — 0.4  per 
cent  below  1968.  also  below  1966  and  below 
1965  too! 

"For  1969  as  a  whole.  Increases  In  consumer 
prices  eroded  all  of  the  gain  In  earnings." 
confirms  tbe  Labor  Department's  ofDclal  re- 
port. "Over-the-year  declines  occurred  In 
manufacturing,  trade  and  finance.  Insur- 
ance and  real  estate." 

Admittedly,  these  pay  flgurM  do  not  In- 
clude fringe  benefits — but  they  don't  In- 
clude skyrocketing  state  and  local  taxes 
either. 

Ill  wager  the  bite  Uken  by  sUte-local 
taxes  more  than  offsets  tbe  contribution 
made  by  fringe  benefits. 

(2)  If  you're  a  small  businessman,  you're 
in  an  ever-deepening  recession.  You're  a 
target  of  tight  money;  you  rank  way  down 
for  loans,  way  up  for  stiff  loan  charges.  You 
are  hit  tbe  hardest  by  pay  demands  and 
you  can't  resist  very  well.  Your  customers 
are  most  likely  to  be  slow  payers  and.  again, 
you're  comparatively  helpless.  Your  profits 
are  fading  fast. 

Tbe  giants  are  now  being  hit  too,  but  ta 
nowhere  near  the  extent  that  you  are.  They 
are  In  a  slowdown;  you're  In  a  retreat. 

(3)  If  you've  heavily  Invested  In  stocks, 
you're  hurting  and  bard — and  no  matter 
wh*thcr  your  chips  are  blue,  white,  red  or 
polka-dot.  Even  If  you  havent  been  forced 
to  sell  out,  you're  aware  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  crackup  of  1969-70  has  erased 
your  profits  and  eaten  Into  yoxir  capital.  With 
stock  prices  on  average  back  to  1963's  levels — 
wiping  out  more  than  six  years  of  gain — who 
Isn't  hurting? 

(4)  If  you've  been  in  the  bond  markets.  It 
has  been  a  "pure  blood  bath."  All  Investors 
m  bonds  of  all  types  are  "bleeding" — big  and 
small,  pros  and  amateurs,  the  dealers  of 
Wall  Street,  the  widows  of  Main  Street. 

And  If  you're  trying  to  build  houses  in  a 
period  of  brutally  tight  and  expensive  credit 
...  or  trying  to  buy  or  sell  a  hoiise  when 
mortgage  money  Is  so  tough  to  get  .  .  .  and 
now,  of  course,  unemployment  Is  on  the 
rise,  profits  are  perceptibly  shrlnlclng,  the 
rise  In  personal  Incomes  Is  leveling  off.  .  .  . 

Who  needs  to  wait  for  the  bafflegab  to 
confirm  that  millions  of  us  are  In  a  reces- 
sion? Who's  kidding  whom? 


been  a  major  factor  in  turning  the  tide 
of  battle  In  favor  of  the  Americans. 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
service  to  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence, the  Continental  Congress 
awarded  Kosciuszko  a  pension  with  land 
in  Ohio,  made  him  an  American  citizen, 
and  gave  him  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 

After  the  War  of  Independence,  Kosci- 
uszko returned  to  Poland  to  lead  an  im- 
successful  struggle  for  Polish  independ- 
ence against  partition  by  Poland's 
neighbors.  For  his  efforts  the  American 
general  spent  2  years  in  a  Russian  prison. 

I  feel,  though,  that  In  addition  to  re- 
membering Kosciuszko  for  his  fierce 
dedication  to  independence  and  liberty, 
we  must  also  think  of  him  as  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  human  rights.  He  was  very 
much  opposed  to  slavery  and  forced  labor 
of  any  type  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
liberty  for  every  human  being. 

It  Is  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko's  complete 
and  imselflsh  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  human  rights  and  freedom  for  all  peo- 
ples that  I  particularly  ask  the  Senate  to 
recall  today.  In  testimony  to  this  dedica- 
tion, I  wish  to  read  a  brief  will  which  he 
left  with  his  good  friend  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son: 

I.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  being  just  on  my 
departure  from  America,  do  hereby  declare 
and  direct  that,  should  I  make  no  other 
testamentary  disposition  of  my  property  in 
the  United  States,  I  hereby  authorize  my 
friend  Thomas  Jefferson  to  employ  the  whole 
thereof  In  purchasing  Negroes  from  among 
his  own  or  any  other  giving  them  liberty  In 
my  name;  in  having  them  Instructed  for 
their  new  condition  In  the  duties  of  morality 
which  may  make  them  good  neighbors,  good 
'  fathers  and  mothers,  husbands  and  wives,  in 
their  duty  as  citizens;  teaching  them  to  be 
defenders  of  their  liberty,  and  country,  of 
the  good  order  of  society,  and  in  whatso- 
ever may  make  them  happy  and  useful. 

Let  us  today  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  basic  principles  of  human  rights  so 
well  exemplified  in  the  deeds  and  words 
of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 


THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO— A  FIGHT- 
ER FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  remember  Gen.  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko.  a  Polish-American  patriot 
who  was  Instrumental  in  helping  the 
Continental  Army  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
against  the  British.  Trained  as  a  military 
engineer,  Kosciuszko  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1776.  and  was  commissioned 
as  Colonel  of  Engineers  In  the  Conti- 
nental Army. 

He  masterfully  built  fortifications  at 
West  Point  and  his  brilliant  choice  of 
battlefields  and  erection  of  footificatlons 
at  Saratoga  are  said  by  many  to  have 


POW  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  DE- 
LIVERED TO  NORTH  VIETNAMESE 
PARIS  DELEGATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
again  on  a  question  of  deep  national 
concern — the  plight  of  American  prison- 
ers of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Last  Thursday,  at  the  weekly  session 
of  the  Paris  meetings  on  Vietnam,  U.S. 
Ambassador  Philip  Habib  delivered  some 
pointed  remarks  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  delegations  on  this  subject. 

He  reminded  the  other  side  that  there 
Is  a  long  tradition  among  "civilized  na- 
tions" of  treating  captured  personnel 
himianely  In  wartime.  If  the  observance 
of  that  tradition  is  an  important  ele- 
ment, surely  North  Vietnam  does  not 
qualify  today  for  Inclusion  In  the  world 
community  of  civilized  nations. 

On  December  10, 1969, 1  spoke  at  some 
length  concerning  the  enemy's  callous 
.disregard  of  the  Geneva  Convention  in  Its 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  shall  not 
repeat  today  what  I  said  then. 

However,  the  remarks  of  Ambassado: 
Habib  before  the  recent  Paris  meeting 
provided  an  appropriate  backdrop  for  the 


report  I  am  able  to  make  to  the  Senate 
today.  I  ask  imsmimous  consent  that  the 
opening  statement  and  supplementary 
remarks  of  Ambassador  Habib  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Four  days  after  Ambassador  Hablb's 
statement  to  the  other  side,  on  Monday, 
February  9,  1970,  petitions  from  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  were  delivered 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  villa  outside 
Paris.  The  petitions,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  Christmas  cards  and  other  holiday 
greeting  messages,  urged  North  Viet- 
nam: 

Rrst,  to  make  known  the  names  "ht 
Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war; 

Second,  to  treat  them  himianely  in 
accordance  with  directives  of  the  Gen- 
eva Convention,  and 

Third,  to  release  them  at  an  early 
date. 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  news  release  issued 
yesterday  by  the>U.S.  Jaycees,  a  non- 
partisan organlzatlbn  of  patriotic,  pub- 
lic-spirited young  men.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  U.S.  Jaycees  carried  out  a  cam- 
paign, referred  to  as  Project  Xuan  Thuy, 
calling  upon  Americans  to  send  a 
Christmas  card  to  the  head  of  the  North 
North  Vietnamese  delegation. 

The  response  from  the  public  was 
gratifying.  Cards  were  received  from  an 
estimated  125,000  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Jaycees  news  release  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follotvs: 

News  Rklxask 

TiTLSA,  Okla. — Thousands  of  Christmas 
cards  from  ITnlted  States  citizens  who  are 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  American 
prisoners  in  the  Vietnam  war  were  delivered 
today  to  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  to 
the  Paris  peace  talks. 

The  delivery  of  more  than  100  cartons  was 
completed  by  °  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Jaycees,  with  assistance  in  Paris  from 
a  representative  of  Junior  Chamber  Inter- 
national. 

The  cards  were  accepi«d  at  the  North  Viet- 
namese villa  outside  Paris  by  the  officer  In 
charge.  They  had  been  addressed  to  the  chief 
North  Vietnamese  negotiator.  Xuan  Thuy. 
All  of  the  cartons  were  opened  and  inspected 
before  they  were  received.  The  cartons  had 
been  opened,  previously  by  French  officials 
and  shipment  into  the  country  had  been 
delayed  for  approximately  ten  days.  Trans- 
World  Airlines  had  provided  shipment  of  the 
cards  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  Paris. 

The  delivery  was  a  result  of  a  project  be- 
gun by  the  Jaycees  in  cooperation  with  U.S. 
Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan.  In  a 
speech  before  the  Senate  last  December  10. 
Orlffin  called  on  all  Americans  to  remember 
the  more  than  1.300  prisoners  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  by  sending  a  Christmas  card  to 
negotiator  lltuy. 

The  cards  asked  that  the  names  of  those 
being  held  captive  bs  released  to  their 
families  in  this  country  and  that  the  prison- 
ers be  treated  humanely  in  accord  with  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Many  of  the  cards  also 
asked  that  negotiations  leading  to  the  release 
of  the  prisoners  begin  immediately. 

A  telegram  message  from  tbe  president  of 
the  United  States  Jaycees.  Andre  LeTendre, 
accompanied  the  cards.  The  message  read: 

Contained  in  these  boxes  are  messages  of 

peace  and  goodwill  from  many  thousands  of 

le  in  the  United  States.  Please  accept 

tEem  as  a  good  faith  gesture  and  as  a  sincere 


.  T-»  CT?lkTAT'C 


Woh^'unyii    in      1Q7n 
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e.pr««ian  of  genuine  concern  for  the  well-         As  Jaycees  President  l^Tendre  noted     ,j,^*^,^,f,^^'J^^r4°h^idTNo*'rtrv?:J! 
being  of  the  American  senlcemen  which  your     in   his   sUtement.    we   have   no   way    of      J,^  could  send  and  receive  letters  and  coul« 


.,^„^ Id 

knowing  immediately  whetlier  our  un-  J^eI\Vp«ckage8  on  a  regular  schedule.  Fam- 

dertaklng   will   help   to   bring   forth   fa-  ,1,^,  are  acting  upon  that  information  and 

vorable  results.  win  be  waiting  to  see  whether  such  packages 

But  as  Mr.  LeTendre  obeserved — and  and  letters  are  actually  received. 

T   think   hi«;  remarks  bear  reoeatine'  At   the  same  time.  American  prisoners  of 

I  think  his  remarlts  Dear  repeating.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  viet-Nam  are  also  entitled 

We  will  be  watching,  the  American  people  ^^   regular   mall   privileges.   These   prisoners 

will    be    watching,    and    the   world    will    be  ^^^.^  \^^.^^  ^^^  permitted  to  write  letteh» 

watching,  to  see  how  Hanofs  ruler*  respond.  ^^  ^^^^  families.  The  families  of  these  men 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte-  also  should  be  able  to  send  packages  and 

plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war  is     ^^^t   and   article   were  ordered   to   be  '^'■^Z'^':'^^^^''l^''^rJ^TtilT\m^^rxM 

a  matter  that  warrants  the  unrelenUng     __._.-^  ._  .u-  r^ — „„    „.   /«ii^„,c.  it  is  essential  and  urgent  that  impartial 


country  holds  captive." 

LeTendre.  in  commenting  on  the  success- 
ful deUvery.  said:  'The  North  Vietnamese 
have  accepted  these  petitions.  Whether  or  not 
they  help  to  generate  the  dealred  effect  can- 
not be  Immediately  determined.  We  wlU  be 
watching,  the  American  people  will  be  watch- 
ing, and  the  world  will  be  watching  to  see 
how  Hanoi's  rulers  will  respond  " 

Mr.    GRIPPIN.    Mr.    President,    the 


printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
AMBASSAOoa  Habib's  Opening  Statsmbnt 


Following  Is  the  text  of  the  opening  state- 
ment delivered  by  Ambassador  Philip  C 
Habib  at  the  Plfiy-Thlrd  Plenary  Session  of 
the  New  Paris  Meetings  on  Vlet-Nam.  Feb- 


attention  not  only  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, but  of  all  in  the  world  community 
who  ascribe  to  basic  standards  of  human 
decency  concerning  the  handling  of  war 

captives.  ^ 

The  Jaycees  have  helped  to  keep  this  ruary  5. 1970: 

issue  before  the  American  consciousness.  Ladies   and  Gentlemen:    Your  consistent 

It  should  remain  there  until  the  prob-  refusal  to  abide  by  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 

lem  is  satisfactorily  resolved— until  each  tlon  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  is 

-.i»«.  ».,^  .n/^tHof  (n  ov*i-v  «5fj»t>>  nf  the  viewed  by  American  and  world  public  opln- 

wife  a"d  "°t^"^'^^^\*'Tj,^^^  °f-i"^  ion  with  dismay.  There  Is  a  long  tradition 

Union  gets  an  answer  to  the  question—  ^^^^^  civilized  nations  of  treating  captured 


as  one  young  woman  put  it — "whether  I 
am  a  wife  or  a  widow." 

One  of  these  brave  young  women.  Mrs. 
Candace  Parish,  recently  wrote  an  article 
that  was  published  on  February  1.  1970. 
in  the  nationally  syndicated  Sunday  sup- 


personnel  humanely  In  wartime  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  codltled  In  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, of  1949  to  which  there  are  over  120 
signatories.  Including  North  Vlet-Nam. 
South  Vlet-Nam  and  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,   the   prisoners  of   war  ques- 


observers  be  permitted  to  visit  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  your  side  both  In  North  and 
South  Vlet-Nam  In  order  to  verify  whether 
those  prisoners  are  being  treated  humanely 
as  you  claim.  We  have  new.  shocking  evidence 
that  prisoners  of  war  whom  you  hold  are 
subject  to  Inhumane  treatment.  Only  re- 
cently it  was  discovered  that  your  forces  In 
South  Vlet-Nam  had  executed  two  American 
prisoners  captured  in  1966  after  having  put 
them  on  public  display  In  several  villages. 
This  is  a  grave  breach  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  and  is  unacceptable  when  meas- 
ured against  any  standard  of  civilized  be- 
havior. 

The  representative  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  has  recalled  his 
governments  efforts  to  obtain  your  side's 
agreement  to  the  release  of  sick  and  wounded 


^P^Pnt  ZeaSne    Fami^^^^^  Mrs       tloVru  rent  because  of  the  deep  humani-     prisoners  of  war  who  wish  to  go  to  North 

£lT.l°'  S^f^l^w'/vfaT/ir  y  VaS^-  ,Z:      tarlan  concern  which  is  aroused  by  your  un-      V.et-Nam_.  We  believe  discussions  wth  your 


Parish's  husband.  Charles,  a  Navy  lieu 
tenant,  took  ofl  on  a  mission  in  his 
Phantom  jet  from  the  carrier  America 
on  July  25.  1968.  His  aircraft  was  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam. 

To  this  day  Mrs.  Parish  does  not  know 
the  fate  of  her  husband 


consclonable  failure  to  insure  that  prisoners 
of  war — and  the  families  of  men  who  are 
held  prisoner  or  who  are  missing  in  action — 
are  treated  fairly  and  humanely 

The  1949  Geneva  Convention  sets  forth 
clearly  the  requirements  of  humanitarian 
treatment.  First,  all  prisoners  of  war  must  be 


side  should  begin,  without  delay,  on  arrange- 
ments foe  the  Immediate  release  of  all  seri- 
ously sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war  as 
well  as  for  the  early  release  of  all  other  pris- 
oners of  war  held  on  both  sides. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  question  of  pris- 
oners of  war  Is  not  only  a  burning  humanl- 


f  '^.i'    unanimous    consent    tWIlt    her  immediately  identified  so  that  their  famines  tarlan  question   but  also  a  question  of  your 

I    asK    unanimous    consent    tn« I    iici  governments   will    know   who   is  solemn   legal   obhgatlon.   Its  solution   must 

Story,  poignantly  told,  be  prmted  in  the  ^^   t^eir  ^^^^'J^'^'^^^^^'^^^'J^f^Jj;^  ^j  ^ot  await  "an  overall  settlement  of  the  pont- 

Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remiarkS.  X,Z%^^  ^Vrmrt ted  to  correspond  freely  Ical  and  mintary  Issues  Involved  here.  World 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  and  ^^j^    ^jj^,,    families     Third,    impartial    ob-  opinion  demands  no  less. 


express  my  gratitute  to  President  Andre 
LeTendre  and  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Jay- 
cees on  their  efforts  in  connection  with 
Project  Xuan  Thuy. 

I  wish  to  salute  all  Jaycees  through- 
out the  country  who  worked  on  this  proj- 
ect, among  them.  Wendell  Smith,  of  At- 
lanta. Ga..  Jaycees  national  chairman; 
and  Richard  Headlee  of  Rosebush.  Mich., 


partial  -  - 
servers  must  be  anowed  to  visit  prisoners  of  We  desire  to  engage  In  meaningful  discus- 
war  regularly  to  verify  whether  their  treat-  slons  of  all  prisoners  of  war  questions  with 
ment  is  fair.  Fourth,  seriously  sick  and  your  side  now.  We  await  your  serious  re- 
wounded   prisoners  must   be  repatriated   as  sponse. 


quickly  as  posj>lble.  These  are  minimum 
standards  that  are  recognized  and  applied 
by  all  cinilzed  nations. 

On  our  side  prisoners  of  war  are  treated 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention.  The  International 


a  past  president  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees.  In  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  access  to 
addition,  a  word  of  appreciation  is  due 
Trans  World  Airline  and  its  fine  person- 
nel who  cooperated  in  sliipping  the  cards 
at  no  co-t  to  Paris;  and  to  Smith's  Trans- 
fer L  Storage  Co..  Inc.,  of  Washington. 
D.C..  which  packed  the  cards  and  con- 
veyed the  110  cartons  free  of  charge  to 
Dulles  Airport  for  the  TWA  flight.  Fur- 
thermore. I  wish  to  acknowledge  that 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  news 
media  of  the  country  helped  significantly 
to  publicize  Project  Xuan  Thuy. 

Most  important.  I  wish  to  thank 
Americans  who  took  the  time  to  send 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  cards 
and  messages  addressed  to  Mliilster 
Xuan  Thuy. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  in  my  De- 
cember 10  speech  in  this  Chamber,  the 
Cotiununists  who  run  North  Vietnam 
have  demonstrated  that  they  can  be 
heartless.  But  1  doubt  that  they  are  fools. 
As  we  have  seen,  they  have  indicated 
intense  interest  from  time  to  time  in 
American  public  opinion. 

It  may  be  a  cause  for  some  optimism 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  at  least  ac- 
cepted delivering  of  the  Christmas  cards. 
I  hope  the  cards  will  be  read. 


prisoners  of  war  captured  by  our  side  and  to 
the  prisoners  of  war  camps  In  which  they  are 
held.  Every  one  of  these  prisoners  of  war 
camps  Is  publicly  Identified.  The  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  transmits  lists 
of  prisoners  of  war  It  holds  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  It  per- 
nxlts  a  free  flow  of  mall  to  and  from  prison- 
ers of  war.  It  has,  over  and  over  again, 
sought  your  side's  cooperation  In  the  repa- 
triation of  seriously  sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Your  side  still  refuses  to  Identify  most 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  you  hold  in  North 
Vlet-Nam.  You  have  Identified  none  of  the 
prisoners  you  hold  In  South  Vlet-Nam.  Sev- 


Ambassaoor  Habib's  Sufplementabt 
Remarks 

Following  Is  the  text  of  four  supplementary 
remarks  by  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Hablb  at 
Fifty-Third  Plenary  Session  of  the  New  Paris 
Meetings  on  Vlet-Nam,  February  5,  1970. 

I.  We  have  sought  from  the  beginning  of 
these  meetings  to  discuss  In  meaningful  ways 
all  the  basic  issues  Involved.  The  prisoner  of 
war  question  Is  a  basic  Issue  In  these  Pans 
meetings.  It  Is  not  a  propaganda  matter.  It  is 
a  serious  humanitarian  question  as  well  as  a 
question  of  your  legal  obligations.  It  Is  not  a 
question  to  be  avoided  as  you  have  sought  to 
avoid  It  today  by  wild  charges  and  evasions 
of  the  basic  considerations  and  obligations 
Involved. 

There  are  essentially  three  aspects  In  the 
prisoner  of  war  question.  First,  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  while  they  are  detained; 
second,  the  release  of  sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners of  war:  third,  the  release  of  all  other 


eral  weeks  ago  we  handed  you  a  list  of  over     priaoners   of  war.   None  of   these  questions 


1400  missing  or  captured  Americans.  The 
families  of  these  men  are  waiting  to  know 
whether  you  will  provide  information  about 
their  status  In  an  ofDclal  and  regular  man- 
ner. The  piecemeal  and  Indirect  provision  of 
Information  through  unofllclal  channels  does 
not  tulflll  your  obligations  under  the  Ge- 
neva Convention. 

Only  about  170  families  have  ever  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  man  who  is  missing 
or  captured  In  Vlet-Nam  Many  of  these  fam- 
ilies have  only  recently  received  their  first 
letter.  In  some  cases,  those  men  have  been 
held  since  190A — that  Is  over  four  years  with 
no  word  to  their  families. 


needs  await  a  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

Your  side  claims  to  treat  prisoners  of  war 
humanely.  Now  what  does  "humane  treat- 
ment" mean?  Both  In  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  apart  from  It.  the  world 
community  has  demanded  that  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  Include  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Identification  of  and  accounting  for  all 
prisoners; 

(3)  That  all  prisoners  be  permitted  to  com- 
municate with  their  famines  on  a  regular 
basU: 

(3)  That  serlotisly  sick  and  woimded  pris- 
oners be  promptly  repatriated;  and 
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(4)  That  Impartial  observers  be  permitted 
to  verify  that  prisoners  of  war  are  being 
treated  humanely. 

Your  side  has  not  lived  up  to  these  stand- 
ards of  humane  treatment.  Your  side  has  not 
even  been  willing  to  discuss  the  appUcatlon 
of  these  standards  of  humane  treatment.  Let 
us  take  Just  one  of  these  standards  cfl  hu- 
mane treatment.  Let  us  take  Just  one  of 
these  standards  at  this  time.  That  Is  the 
Identification  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  made  available  lists  of  an  prison- 
ers of  war  In  our  hands.  Your  side  refuses  to 
give  the  names  of  the  prisoners  of  war  you 
hold.  The  question  Is :  are  you  prepared  to  do 
as  we  have  done  and  provide  the  names  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  that  you  held,  without  de- 
lay? 

II.  You  claim  that  you  treat  American 
prisoners  of  war  humanely.. What  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  Is  to  clarify  what  you  mean 
by  humane  treatment  and  to  relate  it  to 
normal    international   standards. 

At  this  time  you  appear  unwilling  to  dis- 
cuss in  any  meaningful  way  your  responsi- 
bility to  supply  the  names  of  prisoners  and 
thus  fulfill  your  obligation  in  this  regard. 
I  win  return  to  that  question  again.  Mean-  - 
while,  let  me  take  another  standard  for 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  name- 
ly their  right  to  communicate  regularly 
with  their  families. 

The  Geneva  Convention  provides  that  each 
prisoner  shall  be  permitted  to  send  at  least 
two  letters  and  four  cards  per  month  as  a 
standard  of  huniane  treatment.  Yet,  In  over 
five  years  you  have  allowed  only  170  out  of 
all  the  prisoners  you  hold  to  write  even  one 
letter  to  their  famines.  Even  this  limited 
number  of  prisoners  has  only  been  permitted 
to  send  an  average  of  two  letters  a  year — 
far  less  than  the  accepted  standard.  No  Amer- 
ican prisoner  of  war  held  by  your  side  In 
South  Vlet-Nam  has  ever  been  permitted  to 
write  a  letter.  The  question  is  the  following: 
are  you  willing  to  do  as  we  have  been  doing 
and  let  regular  communications  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  families  take  place? 

III.  To  make  progress  at  these  meetings, 
the  relevant  Issues  need  to  be  raised  and 
discussed.  To  avoid  Issues  is  to  block  progress. 
Now.  as  at  this  time  you  appear  unwilling 
to  discuss  the  question  of  regular  communi- 
cations between  prisoners  and  their  families. 
I  will  return  to  that  another  time.  Mean- 
while, let  me  take  up  another  standard  of 
humane  treatment. 

Seriously  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
should  be  promptly  repatriated.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  do  what  we  are  vrUllng  and  have 
offered  to  do?  That  Is,  arrange  Immediate 
repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners? 

While  you  consider  that  Issue,  let  me  take 
up  another  standard  of  humane  treatment. 
Impartial  observers  should  be  permitted  to 
have  access  to  prisoners  of  war  and  prisoner 
of  war  camps  in  order  to  verify  whether 
prisoners  are  being  treated  humanely.  The 
question  Is,  are  you  virllUng  as  we  are  doing 
to  allow  Impartial  observation  of  your 
prisoner  of  war  camps? 

IV.  Serious  Indignation  arises  when  Issues 
are  avoided  rather  than  discussed.  Serious 
Indignation  arises  when  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  families  are  not  accorded  the  treatment 
called  for  by  all  accepted  International  stand- 
ards. The  questloixs  of  prisoners  of  war  Is  an 
issue  at  these  meetings.  We  have  every  right 
to  seek  for  our  prisoners  of  war  the  treatment 
which  Is  theirs  by  right,  by  reason,  and  by 
International  practice.  Today  you  have 
avoided  meaningful  discussion  of  the  Issue  of 
prisoners  of  war,  an  Issue  on  which  there  Is 
no  logical  or  reasonable  reason  for  us  not  to 
make  some  progress.  We  wlU  return  to  this 
Issue,  because  It  is  not  an  Issue  which  can  be 
left  alone. 

Is  MT  HU8BA»n>  DCAD  OB  Auvz? 

(By  Mrs.  Candace  Parish) 
(Note.— It  was  only  natural  for  "Candy" 
Engen  to  marry  a  pilot.  Her  father  waa  a 


Navy  filer,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough 
to  be  accepted,  at  20,  she  began  flymg  as  an 
airline  stewardess.  That  was  In  November, 
1965.  A  few  months  later,  she  met  Charles 
Parish,  a  young  pilot  who  had  just  won  hl^ 
wings  m  the  Navy,  and  they  were  married 
the  following  November.  This  Is  her  story:) 

The  ordeal  doesn't  begin  very  differently 
for  any  of  the  women,  the  more  than  1,335 
wives  and  mothers  whose  husbands  or  sons 
are  missing  In  Vietnam. 

Mine  b^an  that  hot  Thursday  afternoon 
of  July  26ri968.  My  husband,  Lt.  Charles  C. 
Parish,  tJ.S.N.,  was  flying  ah  P-4  Phantom 
Jet  off  the  carrier  America  In  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.  I  had  sublet  our  house  at  Virginia 
Beach  and  come  home  to  be  with  my  par- 
ents m  Alexandria,  Va.,  whUe  our  baby  was 
born. 

Hunter  was  a  beautiful  baby  with  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  was  not  yet  three 
weeks  old  the  day  that  our  telephone  began 
ringing. 

My  parents  bad  gone  out,  and  I  was  alone 
In  the  house.  The  calls  were  from  Navy  offi- 
cers, asking  for  my  father.  He's  also  In  the 
Na^'y,  so  I  didn't  attach  any  significance 
to  It,  though  there  were  a  number  of  calls. 

I  didn't  know  that  the  callers  were  trying 
to  reach  my  father  so  he  could  break  the 
news  to  me,  or  that  one  of  our  friends  was 
driving  around  the  local  shopping  center 
looking '  for  my  parents  to  tell  them  that 
Chuck  had  been  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam. 

My  parents  returned  at  about  4  p.m.  and 
Immediately  there  was  another  telephone 
call.  I  was  fee«Ung  the  baby.  After  I  placed 
Hunter  In  his  crib.  Daddy  came  Into  the 
living  room  and  said  there  was  bad  news. 

QuletlyT  he  told  me  all  that  was  known. 
Chuck's  plane  had  been  hit  over  North  Viet- 
nam, Another  flier  had  seen  his  plane  going 
down  at  6.000  feet  and  tried  to  make  radio 
contact,  but  received  no  answer;  he  assiuned 
both  crewmen  already  had  ejected.  Chuck's 
plane  was  seen  to  crash — "Impact"  was  the 
Navy  word — In  Communist  territory.  If 
Chuck  were  able  to  hide  and  make  radio 
contact,  a  rescue  mission  might  still  pick 
him  up.  We  would  be  informed. 

I  always  knew  It  was  possible  that  my 
husband  m^ht  be  shot  down.  It  had  hap- 
pened to  others  and  could  happen  to  blm. 
But  I  never  really  believed  it.  Even  in  peace- 
time the  wife  of  any  man  who  flies  reaUzes 
that  on  any  flight  something  may  go  wrong. 
But  she  puts  the  thought  out  of  her  mind, 
or  buries  It  so  deeply  that  it  rarely  surfaces 
for  more  than  an  Instant. 

Chuck  and  I  knew  that  one  day  his  ship 
would  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  We  knew  this 
early  In  1967,  when  we  had  been  married  for 
less  than  three  months  and  the  America 
sailed  to  Join  the  fleet  In  the  Mediterranean. 

I  flew  over  that  February  along  with  many 
of  the  pfiBcers'  wives,  and  we  had  a  wonderful 
time,  meeting  otir  husbands  at  every  port  the 
shlji  visited,  then  going  swimming,  sight-see- 
ing, and  shopping  together.  But  there  was 
a  general  belief  among  us  that  after  this 
cruise,  the  America's  next  duty  station  would 
be  Vietnam. 

In  August,  we  wives  returned  from  Europe 
on  a  plane  we  had  chartered.  When  Chuck's 
ship  sailed  Into  Hampton  Roads,  I  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  and  we  rented  a  house  at  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  Again,  It  was  a  wonderful  time. 
The  house  was  right  on  the  beach,  and  other 
fliers  and  their  wives  would  come  over  In  the 
evenings. 

We  knew  It  was  transitory.  That's  part  of 
serylce  life,  and  you  accept  It.  So  was  Viet- 
nam, and  we  accepted  without  words  that 
Chuck's  squadron  would  take  its  turn  at 
combat  flying.  We  knew  this  when  I  became 
pregnant,  but  we  dldnt  talk  about  It.  And 
I  wouldn't  change  anything.  Those  were 
glorious  months.  We  were  incredibly  happy. 

When  I  was  flve-months  pregnant.  Chuck 
sailed  for  yietnam.  When  Hunter  was  born 
on  July  5  In  DeWltt  Army  Hospital  at  Ft. 


Bel  voir.  Va..  the  fact  that  I  was  the  only 
woman  In  the  maternity  ward  whose  husband 
was  not  with  her  didn't  worry  me.  I  had 
Chuck's  letters  and  tapes  to  read  and  listen 
to.  and  I  Just  knew  I  had  the  handsomest 
baby  ever. 

Chuck  was  Informed  by  cable,  and  his 
taped  reply  was  ecstatic.  When  I  got  home, 
I  sent  him  a  tape  of  the  baby  crying  and  told 
him:  "Set  your  alarm  for  2  ajn.,  then  get 
up  and  play  this.  This  is  what  it  sounds  Uke 
at  that  hour  every  morning  In  this  house." 
Chuck  never  had  a  chance  to  answer. 

When  Daddy  told  me  that  Chuck  was 
down,  that  It  actually  had.  happened.  I 
couldn't  beUeve  It.  I  heard  It.  I  knew  it  was 
true,  but  I  couldn't  accept  it. 

Chuck  Is  six-foot-one.  180  pounds,  alert, 
resourceful,  and  fun  of  Ufe.  People  Uke  that 
don't  Just  disappear.  That  first  day,  I  kept 
thinking  they  would  hear  from  him.  pick  up 
a  radio  signal  to  home  in  on,  and  winch  him 
up  to  a  heUcopter  and  safety.  It  had  hap- 
pened before  and  It  would  happen  this  time. 
Only  it  never  did. 

That  evening  at  about  9  o'clock  a  chaplain 
and  another  officer  came  to  call.  The  officer 
was  assigned  to  keep  me  posted  on  any  In- 
formation the  Navy  received  and  to  help  me 
with  the  financial  affairs  regarding  Chuck's 
pay  and  allotments.  An  officer  Is  assigned  to 
every  woman  In  my  situation,  and  they  do 
everything  they  can  to  help. 

In  spite  of  their  best  efforts  and  the 
efforts  of  many  Itind  people,  it's  a  very  per- 
sonal nightmare.  Mine  began  that  summer 
afternoon  and  Is  still  going  on. 

I  took  our  baby  and  went  back  to  Virginia 
Beach,  where  Chuck  and  I  had  been  together. 
We  lived  In  a  townhouse  apartment.  Hunter, 
our  (^^chshund  Sasha,  and  I.  Two  months 
later,  the  bundle  containing  Chuck's  be- 
longings was  deUvered.  That  was  a  partic- 
ularly difficult  time,  impacklng  and  putting 
away  his  clothes,  his  toUet  arflcles,  his 
camera.  Those  first  months  were  the  worst. 
Sometimes  a  few  wives  of  fliers  would  get 
together  for  dinner  or  a  movie,  but  It  was 
hard  to  feign  cheerfulness  In  our  position. 

A  news  report,  that  Christmas,  said  ar- 
rangements were  being  made  to  release 
American  fliers  held  by  Hanoi.  Later,  we  were 
told  it  had  been  an  error  In  translation.  In  the 
beginning.  I  hung  on  every  word,  every  story 
that  mentioned  the  prisoners  In  North  Viet- 
nam. But  there  would  always  be  that  awful 
letdown,  the  realization  that  there  wasn't 
going  to  be  any  list  of  names  or  free  exchange 
of  mall,  at  least  not  this  time. 

Some  of  the  wives  stiU  go  through  this 
at  every  scrap  of  news  or  rumor  that  comes 
from  the  Paris  talks  or  from  pacifist  groups 
here  or  abroad.  I  don't,  not  any  more.  I 
wont  let  myself  get  excited.  I  wait  to  be 
notified.  I  think  I'm  storing  it  all  up  Inside 
me.  and  It  will  spin  out  all  over  some  officer 
who  one  day  brings  me  news  of  Chuck.  That 
poor  officer  Is  going  to  have  a  scene  on  his 
hands.        . 

Last  Sepumber  I  came  to  Washington.  D.C., 
with  a  nulnber  of  wives  whose  husbands 
were  missing  or  known  to  be  prisoners  In 
Vietnam.  We  visited  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  North  Vietnam  for  its  refusal 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  on  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  by  not  furnishing  a  list 
of  prisoners. 

Afterward,  there  was  a  reception  for  the 
families,  and  we  discussed  what  else  we  could 
do.  We  had  formed  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  to  exchange 
Information,  work  together,  and  try  to  help 
one  another.  It's  one  organization  that  no 
body  wants  to  Join,  and  new  members  are 
never  welcome. 

After  trying  so  long  to  be  patient  and  un 
obtrusive.  It  felt  good  to  be  making  our- 
selves heard,  to  know  that  voices  were  being 
raised  on  our  behalf  I  had  thought  for  some 
time  about  going  to  Paris  to  ask  the  Com- 
munist delegates  to  the  peace  talks  whether 
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th«y  couldnt  please  give  me  some  word  of 
my  husband.  I  watched  the  Parts  trtp  of  four 
women  from  Texas-the  Qrst  of  22  relatives 
who  would  vUit  the  North  Vietnamese  del- 
egation—and when  I  read  that  they  were  as- 
sured by  the  Communists  that  they  would 
receive   word  of   their  husbands,  my  mind 

was  made  up.  ^     _^  „„ 

I  moved  home  from  Virginia  Beach^nd  on 
Sept  28  I  flew  from  New  York  to  Paris  in 
the  company  of  four  other  wlvea  and  the 
father-in-law  of  one  of  the  missing  men. 
We  arrived  on  a  Sunday  night 

On  Monday  we  obtained  the  number  ol 
the  North  Vietnamese  delegations  head- 
quarters and  telephoned  them.  They  prom- 
ised to  call  back  and  let  us  know  when  we 
might  toe  received  At  10  30  Saturday  morn- 
ine  Oct.  4.  we  were  told  we  had  »  *-30 
appointment.  We  were  there  at  4:30^  Pour 
men  received  us  and  began  taking  'n^orma- 
tlon  pictures  for  idenUflcaUon.  birth  dates 
service  number,  rank  and  branch,  dale  thot 

down,  and  so  on.  

We  sat  in  a  large  room  that  I  vaguely 
recall  was  decorated  with  some  Ortental  art 
and  were  served  several  cups  of  Oriental  tea 
accompanied  by  North  Vietnamese  candy  and 
French  cakes.  I  was  told  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  s 
picture  was  hanging  Just  above  where  I  sat, 
but  I  was  so  nervous  I  never  saw  It. 

All  I  could  think  of  was  that  these  men 
could  teU  me  about  Chuck  and  deUver  to 
him  the  letters  and  pictures  of  me  and  or 
the  babyXhat  I  had  brought  all  this  distance. 
This  U  the  closest  I've  been  to  i»l™_^f;' 
he  vanUhed.  I  thought,  and  I  was  terrtned 
that  I  might  do  or  say  something  to  ruin  our 
chances— his  and  mine  Everyone  was  being 
very  polite  and  formal  during  the  two  hours 
and  15  minutes  we  were  there.  The  North 
Vietnamese  spokesman  was  Xuan  0^_ 

We  were  asked  what  instructions  the  Pent- 
agon had  given  us,  but  we  explained  ttat 
^  were  acting  enUrely  on  our  own.  with 
no  truldance  from  the  Defense  Department. 
XuMi  Oanh  suggested  that  the  Pentagon 
was  intercepting  our  mall  and  that  was  why 
we  hadnt  heard  from  our  husbands. 

But  one  woman  refuted  this  by  saying  she 
had  received  eight  letters  and  four  postcards 
from  her  husband  in  North  Vietnam  in  the 
four  years  since  he  was  taken  prisoner.  They 
were  addressed  to  her  home  and  were  deUv- 
ered  We  said  we  felt  certain  that  If  more 
letters  were  mailed  from  the  prison  camps, 
they  would  be  delivered. 

We  sat  through  two  films,  one  showing 
damage  from  napalm  bombing  and  the  other 
showing  the  release  of  three  American  pris- 
oners m  August,  1968.  We  had  brought  with 
us  letters  and  pictures  from  relatives  of  other 
missing  servicemen,  which  we  gave  to  our 
hosts.  We  asked  If  It  would  be  necessary  for 
each  of  these  women  to  come  to  Paris  to  learn 
of  their  men's  fate,  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese said  it  would  not  be  necessary,  that  rela- 
tives could  lust  write. 

When  we  asked  whether  we  could  do  any- 
thing to  help  our  husbands,  we  were  told 
we  should  Join  Dr.  Spock  and  Women  Strike 
tat  Peace  and  demonstrate  against  the  war. 
But  I  don't  know  of  a  single  wife  or  parent 
of  a  man  who  Is  missing  or  c«^tured  In 
Vietnam  who  has  done  this. 

On  returning  from  Paris,  I  really  thought 
that  I  would  get  word  of  Chuck.  When  some- 
one makes  such  a  direct  promise,  on  a  matter 
that  is  so  Important.  I  tend  to  believe  him. 
Perh^^M  1  believed  because  it  meant  so  much 
to  me.  But  with  each  week.  I'm  less  con- 
fident. North  Vietnam  said  In  1968  and  again 
m  1969  that  we  could  send  packages  .to  our 
husbands.  Both  times  I  sent  Chuck  medica- 
tion— ointment  for  ringworm,  body  lice,  in- 
fections— and  vitamins,  candy,  letters,  pic- 
tures, books,  cards.  But  I  don't  know  whether 
he  received  them. 

I  keep  active,  for  busy  days  pass  quicker. 
I  went  to  the  United  Nations  when  Mrs.  Rlt* 
Houser,  America's  representative  to  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission,  raised  the  Issue  of 


the  prisoners  in  November.  I've  been  Inter- 
viewed on  television,  and  I  speak  to  church 
groups,  women's  clubs,  civic  groups,  any 
assembly  that  Is  Interested  In  hearing  about 
the  plight  of  the  captives  In  North  Vietnam: 
how  they  are  awakened  at  5:30  a.m.,  listen 
to  30  minutes  of  "Hanoi  Hannah's "  version 
of  the  news,  are  fed  pumpkin  soup  at  10:30 
a.m.  and  4:30  p  m.,  the  only  meals  of  the 
day.  and  are  kept  Isolated  and  Idle  In  order 
to  break  their  spirit. 

To  interested  groups.  I  suggest  that  they 
write  to  the  President  of  North  Vietnam 
and  ask  for  humane  treatment  for  our  men. 
We  make  no  demands  on  Hanoi.  We  are  Just 
asking,  really  we  are  begging,  for  word  of 
our  husbands  and  sons. 

Even  were  I  to  hear  from  Chuck  before 
this  Is  published,  this  nightmare  will  have 
lasted  far  too  long. 


FEDERAL  HEALTH  BUDGET  ENDAN- 
GERED BY  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
VETO 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
wrangle  over  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  many  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  increases  voted  by  Congress 
for  education  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
suffer.  SubsUntial  additions  to  the  Fed- 
eral health  budget  also  are  endangered 
by  President  Nixon's  veto. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  funds  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
Institutes,  as  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee saw  it.  were  shorted  in  the  execu- 
tive budget.  We  provided  reasonable  ad- 
ditions. Actually,  the  increases  we  wrote 
in  were  modest  in  comparison  with  other 
sections  of  the  HEW  budget — modest  but 
essential. 

I  w^as  happy  to  leam  that  President 
Nixon  would  be  agreeable  to  accepting 
some  of  the  NIH  increases,  particularly 
those  we  in  the  Senate  wrote  in  for  can- 
cer and  heart  research.  Unfortunately, 
other  equally  deserving  and  essential 
health  research  programs  such  as  those 
in  neurological  disease  and  stroke  and 
general  medical  sciences,  to  name  a  few, 
were  not  favored  for  increases  in  the 
compromise  revision  offered  by  the 
administration. 

All  Senators,  I  am  sure,  have  received 
considerable  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  HEW  appropriation  increases, 
some  for  and  some  against.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  single  letter  I  have  seen 
so  far  in  support  of  NIH  research 
funds — in  this  instance  the  National 
Cancer  Institute — comes  from  a  Florida 
dentist.  It  Is  addressed  to  the  President 
with  copies  doubtlessly  sent  to  most 
Members  of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no.  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Oelando.  Pla.. 
February  5, 1970. 
President  Richako  Ndcon. 
Washington.  DC. 

DsAK  Pmxsmurr  Nixon:  I  am  writing  you 
today  with  grave  concern  for  my  little  eleven 
year  old  daughter.  Karen.  But  before  I  tell 
you  about  her,  let  me  say  how  sorry  I  am 
to  have  read  of  your  daughter.  Tricla's.  Ill- 
ness with  both  the  flu  and  measles.  I  am 
truly  sorry  and  I  hope  she  hasn't  been  too 
uncomfortable. 

Tou  probably  have  not  thought  about  it. 
but  there  was  a  time  in  the  not  too  distant 
past  that  Trtcla  would  probably  have  died 


from  complications  resulting  from  the  mea- 
sle  virus's  tendency  to  debilitate  the  body's 
defenses  so  that  other  disease  such  as  pneu- 
monia would  Infect  and  kill  the  paUent. 
Thanks  to  medical  research  your  daughter 
Is  today  weU  on  the  way  to  complete  and 
uneventful  recovery.  Please  ponder  that. 

Karen  Is  one  of  the  unfortunate  fifteen 
thousand  (15.000)  persons  who  Is  struck 
down  each  and  every  year  with  leukemia. 
Karen's  Illness  was  diagnosed  at  Jacksou 
Memorial  Hospital  In  Miami,  Florida  in 
October  of  1968.  The  "average"  life  expect- 
ancy after  diagnosis  la  approximately  2.6 
years.  To  put  It  another  way — she  has  maybe 
a  year  to  live. 

Of  all  the  children  being  treated  when 
Karen  was  first  admitted  only  she  is  still 
alive.  Karen  and  those  like  her  can  not  do 
anjrthlng  for  themselves,  but  you  can.  Tou 
can  support  increased  funds  for  Cancer 
Research.  I  Just  don't  see  how  the  funds 
for  cancer  research  can  possibly  be  reduced 
when  you  consider  that  cancer  Is  second 
only  to  cardlo  vascular  disease  as  a  cause 
of  death  In  America  today. 

A  cure  can  be  found  and  It  will,  but  time 
Is  of  the  essence.  ThU  Is  something  that  Just 
can  not  be  put  off.  Don't  you  think  there 
Is  some  other  way  to  balance  the  budget 
without  letting  so  many  Americans  die  that 
could  be  saved  by  medical  cancer  research — 
Just  as  your  daughter  was  "saved"  recently. 

I  know  your  Job  must  be  an  absolute  "im- 
possible" one,  but  please  do  what  you  can 
because  so  many  helpless  people  that  don't 
know  It  are  depending  on  you  and  your 
good  Judgment  on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  L.  Henlet,  D.D.S. 


OUTSTANDING  WORK  BY  DR.  WIL- 
LIAM MULLOY  ON  EASTER  IS- 
LAND 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. February  8,  1970,  an  article  entitled 
"Come  to  Where  the  Action  Isn't — and 
Dig  It"  was  published  in  the  Parade  sec- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post.  The  article 
calls  attention  to  the  outstanding  work 
being  done  on  Easter  Island  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Mulloy,  a  professor  of  anthropology 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming.  Dr.  Mul- 
loy spends  4  or  5  months  a  year  on  Easter 
Island  by  arrangement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile.  This  noted  scholar  has 
spent  years  studying  the  island's  ancient 
civilization  and  restoring  many  of  the 
huge  sculptures  carved  by  the  Easter  Is- 
land's unknown  ancient  inhabitants. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  contribution  which  Dr.  Mulloy  is 
making  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
civilizations.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  Wyo- 
mingltes  when  I  say  that  I  am  extremely 
proud  that  a  man  of  this  caliber  Is  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
and  shares  his  wealth  of  knowledge  with 
the  students  of  that  university. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMX   TO    WHKBZ   the    ACTION    ISK'T — 

AND  Dig  It 
(By  Richard  Harrington) 
Eastke  Island. — Most  of  us  would  give  a 
great  deal  for  a  sojourn  on  a  South  Pacific 
island — an  Idyllic  dot  in  the  blue  with  tower- 
ing volcanic  cliffs  on  one  side,  white  sandy 
beach  and  booming  surf  on  the  other.  Who 
wouldn't  want  to  work  In  a  place  where 
average  temperature  la  70  degrees,  the  auto- 
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mobile  Is  alifiost  unknown  aqd  excellent 
fiahlng  and  lobsterlng  is  right  at  hand?  Who 
wouldn't  long  for  all  this? 

Young  American  archeologlcal  students, 
that's  who. 

For  Dr.  William  Mulloy.  the  American  an- 
thropologist directing  reconstruction  of  great 
stone  sculptures  and  temples  In  this  remote 
Pacific  Isle,  complains  that  he  can't  persuade 
young  U.S.  archeologlsts  to  come  here  to 
work  on  the  Job. 

WHAT — NO  TV?   I 

'They  all  seem  to  want  luxury-hotel  com- 
fort," he  says.  "They  shy  away  from  Blaster 
because  they'd  have  to  live  in  tents  and  do 
without  TV.  It  hurts  a  bit  to  realize  that 
our  kids  put  modem  convenience  ahead  of 
an  unlimited  view  across  the  blue  ocean, 
ahead  of  the  screams  of  sea  birds,  ahead  of 
the  serenity  you  can  feel  In  a  place  where  the 
big  event  of  the  week  is  the  weekly  feast  of 
dancing  and  singing." 

And  so.  assisted  only  by  his  crew  of  some 
20  unskilled  native  men,  Dr.  Mulloy  plugs 
along  at  the  project  of  restoring  many  of 
the  more  than  1000  huge,  crag-faced  sculp- 
tures carved  by  Easter  Island's  unknown 
ancient  Inhabitants. 

Sad  to  say.  most  of  the  Island's  permanent 
population  of  1200  Polynesians.  Including  Dr. 
MuUoy's  crew  of  assistants,  are  fed  up  with 
Easter  and  its  quiet  ways.  They  want  action. 
Just  as  American  farm  boys  used  to  dream  of 
a  Job  In  the  nearest  big  city,  the  Easter 
Islanders  would  llkt  to  go  to  Tahiti  2500 
miles  to  the  west — the  closest  populous  Isle — 
and  find  employment. 

Their  chances  are  not  bright.  There's  little 
opportunity  even  to  earn,  let  alone  set  aside, 
any  money  here.  Most  of  them  have  to  barter 
for  their  clothes  with  men  of  t^he  Island's 
small  U.S.  Air  Force  group.  There's  only  one 
ship  a  year.  And  only  two  planes  a  month, 
stopping  off  each  way  on  a  round  trip  be- 
tween Santiago.  Chile,  and  Tahiti.  Lonesome 
is  the  word  for  Easter. 

Since  1888  a  possession  of  Chile,  more  than 
2000  miles  to  the  east.  Easter  is  only  14  miles 
long  with  maximum  width  of  seven  miles. 
And  scattered  widely  over  this  small  area  Is 
the  profusion  of  religious  statutes  carved 
from  volcanic  rock,  averaging  12  to  60  feet 
tall,  the  largest  weighing  more  thtui  SO  tons. 
Some  of  these  strange  figures — ^moet  with  up- 
tllted  faces,  skl-sllde  noses  and  big  ears — are 
known  to  be  more  than  1000  years  old. 

"But  we  don't  know  very  much  about  the 
people  who  made  them,"  says  Dr.  Mulloy.  a 
University  of  Wyoming  professor  who  spends 
four  or  five  months  a  year  here  by  arrange- 
ment with  Chile.  "We  don't  know  where  they 
came  from  originally,  nor  much  of  their 
religious  lore  and  we  haven't  even  figured  out 
their  written  language  which  we've  foimd 
on  some  wooden  tablets." 

Easter's  people — nearly  all  live  In  the  one 
village.  Hangaroa — have  a  tragic  history.  In 
1862  about  1000  of  the  best  men  were  Ud- 
nar>ed  to  work  Peru's  gu'ana  Islands.  The  few 
who  got  back  brought  smallpox  and  by  1877 
only  111  were  left  alive.  Today,  they  know 
virtually  nothing  of  their  own  past  history, 
though  in  their  wood  carving  they  often 
depict  ancestral  spirits. 

A    STATUS    SYMBOL 

Of  late,  they've  come  to  know  more  of  the 
outside  world  since  Llndblad  Travel,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  has  organized  tourist  groups  on  the 
occasional  plane  service.  Many  of  the  visitors, 
who  bring  In  clothing  and  gadgets  to  barter 
for  wood  carving,  are  elderly  Americans 
who've  been  Just  about  every  place  else  in 
the  world  and  regard  Easter  as  a  tourist's 
statxia  symbol.  Dr.  Mulloy  happily  acts  as 
guide  for  the  tourists  who  dont  seem  to  mind 
living  In  tents  for  a  few  days. 

Meanwhile,  though,  he  continues  to 
lament:   "Here  I  am  In  one  of  the  world's 
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greatest  archeologlcal  treasuries  and  I  can't 
get  the  help  I  need  to  come  In."  And,  as  for 
the  Easter  Islanders — they  want  out. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  DEFENSE 
BUDGEH" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  New  York  Times  published 
an  important  and  salient  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  the  defense  budget.  The 
Times,  too,  raised  questions  about  the 
size  of  the  defense  budget. 

Where,  they  asked,  are  the  savings 
represented  by  the  Guam  doctrine,  so 
eloquently  put  forward  in  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  but  unre- 
flected  in  budget  cuts? 

Where  are  the  savings  which  should 
have  come  from  reducing  our  strategic 
planning  from  a  two-plus-war  contin- 
gency to  a  one-and-a-half -war  contin- 
gency? 

Where,  they  asked,  are  the  projections 
for  the  5-year  costs  of  new  weapons  and 
new  programs?  This  is  crucial,  for  very 
small  sums  added  now  mean  huge  ex- 
penditures later. 

Why,  they  ask,  should  we  be  building 
a  new  intercontinental  air  defense  sys- 
tem against,  at  best,^  very  remote  con- 
tingency? What  is  the  justification  for 
building  a  new  manned  supersonic 
bomber  in  an  age  of  sophisticated 
missiles? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DsTENSE  Budget  Debatk 

The  Administration's  C71.8-bUUon  defense 
budget,  viewed  as  a  percentage  of  total  Fed- 
eral spending,  promises  to  be  the  lowest  in 
twenty  years.  It  Is  •5.2  billion  lower  than 
defense  expenditures  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  Yet  it  is  headed  Into  heavy  weather 
in  a  Congress  that  Is  Increasingly  critical  of 
military  programs. 

At  a  time  when  the  issue  of  national  pri- 
orities doiu.4nates  budget  debate,  the  pro- 
jected cuti  it.»sarv-a»»  spending  reflect  sav- 
ings in  Vietnam  alone.  There  appears  to  be 
little  or  no  budgetary  reflection  as  yet  of 
the  Guam  Doctrine  or  the  reported  decision 
to  limit  general  purpose  forces  to  those 
needed  to  handle  one  major  and  one  minor 
war  at  a  time.  Instead  of  the  two  major- 
and-one-mlnor-war  capability  that  previ- 
ously was  official  doctrine.  Nor  is  any  mone- 
tary account  taken  of  the  prospects — offi- 
cially described  as  hopeful — for  restraining 
the  nuclear  missile  race  with  Russia  through 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT) . 

On  the  contrary,  a  major  build-up  of  of- 
fensive and  defenslTe  strategic  weapons  is 
under  vroy.  That  buildup  is  getting  only 
relatively  limited  amoiintB  of  "seed  money" 
so  far.  But  the  so-called  "light"  Safeguard 
antibaUlBtlc  missile  (ABM)  system  and  the 
two  systems  of  MZRV  miiltlple-warhead  mis- 
siles, Poseidon  and  Minuteman  in — which 
get  a  reported  $3.3  billion  in  the  new  budg- 
et— will  cost  about  (30  billion  over  the  next 
few  years  and  could  soar  to  more  than  double 
that  amoiint,  as  Senator  Mansfield  has  noted. 

At  the  same  time,  part  of  the  current  Viet- 
nam saving  Is  being  devoted  to  moderniza- 
tion of  the  non-Vietnam  general-purpose 
forces  on  the  theory  that  these  forces  have 
been  starved  for  several  years.  Here  again 
current  spending  is  relatively  small  compared 
to  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  new  weapons 


that  are  being  developed  or  put  into  produc- 
tion. 

The  General  Accoimtlng  Office  recently  re- 
ported that  the  Defense  Depcirtment  Is  pro- 
ceeding on  130  new  strategic  and  tactical 
weapons  systems  costing  $140  bUllon,  accord- 
ing to  present  cost  projections.  These  pro- 
jections, already  up  more  than  $20  billion 
over  original  estimates,  are  sure  to  rise. 

This  year's  Congressional  debate  on  the 
defense  budget  will  be  Informed  by  Inde- 
pendent expert  analysis  of  a  quality  rarely 
seen  in  the  past.  Studies  by  former  Budget 
Director  Charles  Schultze  and  a  team  of  de- 
fense experts  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
Indicate  a  possibility  of  a  20  per  cent  cut- 
back in  defense  spending  after  Vietnam. 
This  analysis  siiggests  that,  rather  than 
being  starved  in  recent  years,  non-Vietnam 
forces  have  received  funds  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  early  1960's.  In  those  years, 
defense  funds  bought  "a  sharp  increase"  In 
mlUtary  capability,  Mr.  Schultze  recently 
pointed  out. 

Until  Secretary  Laird  publishes  the  Penta- 
gon's annual  "posture  statement"  later  this 
month,  the  full  details  of  tbe  new  defense 
budget  will  not  be  known.  Even  then.  It  has 
been  indicated,  the  Nixon  Administration 
will  only  outline  its  defense  plans  through 
Jtme  1971.  The  five-year  projections  initiated 
by  former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  v(rlll 
only  be  resimied  in  the  fiscal  1972  budget. 
But  some  of  these  projections — and  their 
financial  implications — are  already  evident 
in  the  new  weapons  systems  now  planned  or 
under  way. 

Some  of  these  weapons  systems,  Mr. 
Schultze  has  pointed  out,  are  designed  "to 
cover  possible,  but  very  remote,  contingen- 
cies" of  enemy  threat.  Plans  for  a  new  $12- 
bllllon  air  defense  system,  for  large  carrier 
and  other  tactical  air  forces  for  new  strategic 
bombers  costing  $80  million  each — all  initi- 
ated before  the  Nixon  Administration — need 
close  examination,  apart  from  the  Safeguard 
ABM  and  the  MIRV  missile  programs. 

Weapons  systems  that  cost  billions  to 
hedge  against  remote  threats  must  be  meas- 
ured against  iirgent  domestic  needs  If  ra- 
tional priorities  are  to  govern  use  of  the 
nation's  resources.  For  the  first  time  in 
decades  there  is  a  climate  In  the  country 
tha  would  permit  the  Congress  to  participate 
critically  in  Judging  what  is  required  for  an 
adequate  defense  posture.  It  Is  a  judgment 
that  can  no  longer  be  evaded. 


MAN'S  CONCERN  FOR  HIS 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  man's 
concern  for  his  environment  appears  ttJ 
many  to  have  sprung  just  recently  from 
our  junkyards  and  filthy  lakes.  But  re- 
spect for  the  glory  of  the  land  and  its 
sanctity  goes  back  thousands  of  years  to 
the  words  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  brings 
to  us  in  countless  passages  the  message 
of  man's  stewardship  for  the  earth  and 
the  environment  In  which  we  live. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  recently  discussed, 
at  the  Senate  prayer  breakfast  meeting 
in'  Washington,  our  environmental  ills. 
as  they  relate  to  the  words  of  tbe^ible. 
Senator  Percy's  talk  was  eloquent,  his 
message  vital. 

Senator  Percy  finds  that  oivlron- 
mental  respect — for  reasons  both  of  es- 
thetics and  the  preservation  of  life — is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  consistent 
messages  in  the  Bible: 

It  is  our  obligation  as  citizens  of  the  earth 
to  preserve  for  prosperity  the  blesslngft  of  a 
pollution-free  environment,  a  frultfiU  and 
productive  eartb. 
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Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Senator 
Percys  fine  Ulk  has  special  relevance  as 
we  enter  what  many  have  called  the  en- 
vironmental decade.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  therefore,  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
SIS  follows: 
The  NECESsnT  ro»  ENvmoNsitMT/u.  Cont«ol: 

TMB    ETHICAI.    IMPIICATIONS 

The  vital  need  for  environmental  control— 
for  renewed  effort  toward  preserving  a  bal- 
anced ecology— has  Justly  become  one  of  the 
foremost  Issues  confronting  America  and  the 
world  m  the  1970-s.  Just  last  week  the  Presi- 
dent enunciated  our  National  concern  with 
preserving— or  to  use  a  more  accurate  phrase 
reifortnff— the  quality  of  the  natural  world 
in  which  we  live— of  the  air.  Und.  and  water 
without  which  the  human  race— Indeed  all 
life  Itself —would  neither  have  come  into  be- 
ing n(3r  cannot  hope  to  survive. 

■Shall  we  surrender  to  our  surroundings." 
asked  the  President,  "or  shall  we  make  our 
peace  with  nature  and  being  to  make  repara- 
tions for  the  damage  we  have  done  to  our  air. 
our  land  and  our  water?" 

It  U  this  crucial  question  to  which  we  must 
address  ourselves:  it  Is  this  question  to  which 
we  must  find  afllrmailve  response.  If  we  are 
ever  to  fulflll  the  potential  for  human  ad- 
vancement toward  the  good  life  for  which 
men  through  the  centuries  have  dared  to 
aspire. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  when  we  con- 
sider lis  implications,  is  truly  appallmg  Many 
of  our  rivers  have  become  little  better  than 
fetid  cesspools,  while  Lake  Erie,  a  natural 
treasure,  already  manifests  symptoms  of  ad- 
vanced  decay  and  terminal  Illness.  If  steps  are 
not  taken.  Lake  Michigan,  shared  by  my  own 
State  of  Illinois,  will  follow  next.  Our  major 
cities  inflict  upon  the  lungs  of  their  citizens 
the  equivalent  of  two  or  three  packs  of  clga- 
rette  smoke  per  day.  and  the  land  itself  la 
fast  yielding  IQthe  destructive  encroachment 
of  urban  sprawl  and  the  congestion  of  over- 
population. 

Lord  Rltchle-Calder.  a  prominent  U J*,  au- 
thority and  student  of  ecology,  has  forcefully 
stated  the  urgency  of  the  Issue:  "Pollution  is 
a  crime  compounded  of  Ignorance  and 
avarice  The  great  achievements  of  Homo 
sapiens  become  the  dlsaster-rl«^en  blunders 
of  unthinking  man— poisoned  rivers  and 
dead  lakes,  polluted  with  the  efHuents  of 
industries  which  give  something  called 
■prosperity  at  the  expense  of  posterity. 

Perhaps  more  graph.c  and  Immediate  Is 
the  testimony  of  the  Apollo  7  Astronauts  that 
air  pollution  prevented  them  from  catching 
so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia coast.  124  miles  below  their  space 
capsule  Wally  Schlrra  spoke  for  the  group 
when  he  warned:  "The  moon  is  not  hospita- 
ble Venus  is  not  hospitable.  Mars  is  not  hos- 
pltable  We'd  better  do  what  we  can  to  clean 
up  Earth,  because  this  Is  were  we  re  going  to 

b«"  ^      - 

I  do  not  wish  to  l)elabor  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  which  environmental  pollution 
presents  We  are.  I  believe,  sufficiently  aware 
that  this  is  a  cardinal  issue  of  the  "708.  It  Is 
self-evident  that  if  we  foul  the  earth  on 
which  we  live,  we  stand  little  chance  of  deal- 
ing effectively  with  any  of  the  other  grave 
concerns  which  continue  to  haunt  otir 
ancient  dreams  of  Utopia. 

What  I  do  wUh  to  suggest  is  the  ethical  im- 
perative which  our  religious  heritage  places 
upon  us  to  save  our  world  from  destruction. 
For  I  believe  that,  as  In  so  many  areas,  the 
Bible  has  a  special  relevance  to  the  Issue  of 
ecology — to  man's  relationship  to  the  world 
m  which  he  lives.  I  believe  that  Implicit  In 
the  Bible's  commands  regulating  human  be- 
havior  Is   the   injunction   to  reverance   the 


earth — the  heavens,  the  soil,  the  waters,  the 
very  elements  by  which  we  sustain  life  Itself. 
Man  was  made  from  the  earth,  and  to  it  he 
returns  when  he  dies.  It  gives  him  life  while 
he  lives.  Should  he  not  therefore  have  respect 
for  this  substance  of  which  he  is  literally  a 
part? 

I  am  struck  by  the  eloquent  testimony, 
particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
seems  to  Imply  an  afRrmatlve  answer  to  this 
question  Consider,  for  example,  the  very 
earliest  example  in  the  book  of  Genesis:  the 
story  of  the  Creation.  Adam  and  Eve  are 
portrayed  as  tenders  of  the  earth,  keepers  of 
a  fruitful  garden,  guardians  of  a  divine  trust. 
When  they  betray  this  trust  they  alienate 
themselves — to  use  a  current  term — from  the 
productive  environment  In  which  they  had 
bei^n  created  and  which  has  supported  them, 
as  It  were,  free  of  charge.  Whereas  man  had 
once  been  the  carefree  recipient  of  benevolent 
abundance,  he  had  now  to  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow:  to  make  the  earth 
fruitful,  he  had  to  plow.  sow.  reap,  and  con- 
stantly preserve.  In  order  to  keep  the  gains 
which  had  formerly  been  his  for  the  asking. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  stUl  the  victims  of  this 
ancient  alienation:  we  still  must  constantly 
guard  against  the  destructive  use.  of  the 
natural  resources  upon  which  we  depend  for 
our  very  lives.  We  must  constantly  strive  to 
preserve  and  create  anew  the  llfe-glvlng  ele- 
menu  which  so  often  we  accept  as  self- 
perpetuating. 

Thus  I  find  of  great  benefit  the  Bible's 
message  in  regard  to  the  stewardship  which 
we  have  been  given  concerning  our  environ- 
ment. For  unless  I  greatly  misread  the  Scrip- 
tures' Intent,  our  reaponslblllty  to  the  earth, 
the  air.  and  the  water.  Is  as  great  today  as 
It  was  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Consider  first,  the  significance  of  the  fre- 
quent and  repeated  references  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  cleansing  and  llfe- 
sustalnlng  quality  of  the  land  and  water,  and 
to  the  necessity  for  maintaining  those  qual- 
ities. And.  If  there  Is  less  reference  to  the 
atr.  I  suggest  that  this  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  ancient  world  did  not  suffer  the 
effects  of  Industrialization  which  Is  our  bur- 
den today.  The  air  to  them  was  naturally 
pure,  and  It  was  beyond  the  capability  of 
man  to  defile  It. 

But  the  land  and  Its  waters  were  vulner- 
able Their  destruction  meant  starvation, 
thirst,  and  ultimate  death.  The  ancient  He- 
brews were  an  agricultural  people,  living  In 
harmony  with  the  land  and  dependent  upon 
It  In  a  much  more  inunedlately  recogniz- 
able— though  no  less  vt»''  wj'-y  than  are 
we.  Thus  when  Moses  sent  his  scouts  Into 
Canaan,  they  reported  back  to  him  that  "We 
came  to  the  land  to  which  you  sent  us:  It 
flows  with  milk  and  honey,  and  this  la  lt« 
fruit.  'I Numbers.  13:27|.  If  we  today  have 
lost  man's  prlnUtlve  understanding  of  nature 
and  her  works,  we  are  nevertheless  equally 
as  dependent  upon  our  environment  as  were 
the  Hebrew  farmers  If  we  believe  ourselves 
lords  of  the  earth,  we  must  not  forget  our 
obllgaUons  toward  maintaining  that  mastery. 
Thus  God  told  Moses:  "You  will  dwell  In 
the  land  securely.  The  land  will  yield  Its 
fruits,  and  you  will  eat  your  fill.  .  .  .  The  land 
shall  not  be  sold  In  perpetuity,  for  the  land 
Is  mine:  for  you  are  strangers  and  sojourn- 
ers with  me."  (Leviticus.  25:  18-19.  23 1.  Lords 
we  are:  but  only  In  reality  to  a  higher 
authority. 

Similarly,  the  Old  Testament  Is  laden  with 
references  to  water  as  a  symbol  of  purifica- 
tion, as  a  source  of  life  and  sustenance.  Thus. 
In  the  book  of  Numbers  we  see  the  Lord  com- 
manding Moses  to  "take  the  Levltee  from 
among  the  people  of  Israel,  and  cleanse 
them  .  .  .  I  to  I  sprinkle  the  water  of  expia- 
tion upon  them,  (that  they  may|  cleanse 
themselves  .  .  "  (Numbers  20:27|.  Psalm  78 
similarly  praises  the  wondrous  llfe-glvlng 
power  of  the  Lord,  who  "cleft  rocks  In  the 


wilderness,  and  gave  (to  his  people (  drink 
abundantly  as  from  the  deep."  It  is  the  Lord, 
sings  the  Psalmist,  who  "made  streams  come 
out  of  the  rock,  and  caused  waters  to  flow 
down  like  rivers."  (Psalm  78:  15-16 j.  In  a 
similar  vejii,  the  prophet  Isaiah  reminds  us  of 
the  wordsof  God  who  proclaims:  "I  will  open 
rivers  on  the  bare  heights,  and  fountains  In 
the  midst  of  the  valleys:  I  will  make  the 
wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land 
springs  of  waters.  I  will  put  In  the  wilderness 
the  cedar,  the  acacia,  the  myrtle,  and  the 
olive:  I  will  set  In  the  desert  the  cyprey.  the 
plane,  and  the  pine  together,  that  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  has  done  this,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  has  created  It."  (Isaiah.  41:  18-20 (. 

Of  equal  Importance  Is  the  Biblical  Injunc- 
tion against  the  allowing  the  despoliation 
and  deterioration  of  these  vital  resources. 
Thus  the  Psalmist  reminds  the  Israelites  of 
the  great  power  of  the  Lord,  who  gave  the 
earth  to  man.  and  who  also  can  take  It  away. 
God  Is  not  obligated  to  do  man's  work  for 
him.  and  If  man  betrays  the  trust  placed  In 
his  keeping.  God  will  not  Intervene  to  set 
things  right.  The  responsibility  Is  upon  us. 
Thus  the  Lord  not  only  makes  the  earth 
"blossom  and  give  forth  fruit."  but  He  may 
also  "turn  .  .  .  rivers  Into  a  desert,  springs 
of  water  Into  thirsty  ground,  a  fruitful  land 
Into  a  salty  waste,  and  a  parched  land  Into 
springs  .  .  .  (Psalm  107:  35 1.  he  may  also.  If 
rejected  "lay  waste  the  earth",  and  render  It. 
In  the>  words  of  Isaiah,  "polluted  and  deso- 
late ".  (Isaiah.  24:  1-8].  The  message  does  not 
convey  that  It  Is  literally  God  who  will  lay 
waste  the  earth,  but  rather,  man  himself,  by 
abandoning  his  sacred  trust,  by  turning  his 
back  upon  the  stewardship  which  God  has 
placed  in  his  hands.  Thus  Jeremiah  laments 
that  by  forsaking  their  trust,  by  abandoning 
their  traditional  role  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
whoring  after  strange  gods.  The  Israelites 
have  "made  my  pleasant  portion  a  desolate 
wilderness.  They  have  made  It  a  desola- 
tion .  .  .  The  whole  land  is  made  desolate 
I  for]  no  man  lays  it  to  heart."  (Jeremiah 
12:  Il(. 

This  It  is  our  solemn  responsibility  to  lay 
to  heart  that  stewardship  to  which  we  fall 
heir.  It  Is  our  obligation  as  citizens  of  the 
earth  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  blessing 
of  a  pollution-free  environment,  a  fruitful 
and  productive  earth. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us.  to  tise  the  means 
at  our  disposal  for  the  purpore  of  Improving 
the  environment,  rather  than  destroying  It. 
And.  quite  obviously,  the  most  promising 
means  In  our  possession  Is  the  very  agent  of 
our  destruction — our  technology — If  we  will 
determine  to  use  It  wisely. 

I  think  we  can  find  guidance  In  the  coun- 
sel of  modern  theologians — men  concerned 
with  using  contemporary  methods  In  living 
up  to  the  responsibilities  of  our  stewardship. 
Thus  Rabbi  Roland  Glttelsohn  has  sum- 
marized that  "If  science  and  religion  have 
conspired  to  teach  me  any  one  abiding 
truth,  it  Is  that  man  Is  one.  the  universe  is 
one.  and  man  and  the  universe  together  are 
one  .  .  .  Man  Is  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the 
universe.  He  could  perhaps  be  perceptively 
deflned  as  the  stuff  of  the  universe  become 
conscious  of  Itself."  Thus  the  very  agent  of 
our  destruction — our  highly  developed  tech- 
nology— Is.  as  a  human  Invention,  an  ex- 
tension of  man  and  an  Integral  part  of  the 
universe — the  stuff  of  life.  Technology,  seen 
by  so  many  to  augur  destruction,  can.  If  used 
wisely,  be  the  agent  of  salvation. 

The  struggle  Is  ours.  If  we  are  willing  to 
meet  the  challenge.  In  the  words  of  an 
eminent  historian.  John  Herman  Randall, 
"man  Is  not  alone — In  this  struggle.  The 
powers  he  mobilizes  are  as  'mktural'  as  those 
he  Is  forced  to  oppose.  In  attacking  disease, 
the  physician  Is  cooperating  with  the  uni- 
verse: he  is  successful  in  the  measure  in 
which  he  has  discovered  the  possibilitiei  of 
cure  and  health." 
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Thus  to  live — to  devote  ourselves  to  pre- 
serving that  natural  universe  which  we  are 
Integral  part — this  Is  to  me  the  Ultimate 
challenge  presented  to  the  human  race.  To 
preserve  the  universe  Is  to  preserve  man- 
kind: to  do  both  is  to  fulflll  ^at  trust  which 
is  ours  for  eternity — a  trust  deriving  from 
God  Himself.  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's." 
wrote  the  Psalmist,  "and  the  fulness  thereof; 
the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein." 
(Psalm  24]. 

BLUE  RIBBON  COMMISSION  ON  OR- 
GANIZATIONAL REFORMS  IN  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  STATE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7.  1969,  I  reintroduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  157  providing  for  the , 
appointment  of  a  blue-ribbon  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Organizational  Re- 
forms in  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Foreign  Service,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  Since  then  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  presidents  of 
some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
United  States,  distinguished  educators, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  present 
and  former  Foreign  Service  officers  of  all 
ranks  supporting  the  joint  resolution. 

On  January  14,  however,  the  new 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  foi;  Ad- 
ministration, the  Honorable  William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr.,  made  a  speech  on  "Man- 
agement Strategy"  in  which  he  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  necessary  reforms 
in  the  Department  of  State  could  best  be 
accomplished  by  the  Department  itself. 
Although  I  have  been  convinced  for  some 
time  that  these  problems  cannot  be 
solved  exclusively  from  within,  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  pursue  the  concept  of  a 
Presidential  commission,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  given  Mr.  Macomber's  opposi- 
tion to  the  idea  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  indication  of  sup- 
port from  the  Foreign  Service  Associa- 
tion. 

My  position  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  of 
February  3  to  Mr.  Macomber.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrrxE  on  Foreign  Relatioks, 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  3,  1970. 
Hon.  William  B.  Macomber.  Jr.. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Admin- 
istration.  Department  of  State,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Bill:  I  appreciated  your  sending  me 
your  siieech  of  January  14  on  "Management 
Strategy."  and   I  see  from  the  January  29 
New  York  "Hmes  that  you  are  beginning  to 
appoint  the   task  forces  you   mentioned  In 
your  January  14  remarks. 

You  say  In  your  speech  that  "some  outsid- 
ers say  that  we  cannot  do  the  Job  from  with- 
in" and  that  you  are  convinced  that  this 
view  Is  wrong.  I  have  been  convinced  for 
some  time,  and  I  am  still  convinced,  that 
the  problems  the  Department  of  Stat«  and 
Foreign  Service  face  cannot  be  solved  exclu- 
sively from  within,  in  part  because  many  of 
these  problems  stem  not  from  within  the  De- 
partment but  from  other  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  over  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  does  not  have  control.  You 
have  provided  me  with  figures  showing  that 
in  seven  of  our  fifteen  largest  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, less  than  ten  percent  of  those  In  the 


mission.  Including  reimbursable  staff,  are 
from  the  State-iOepartment,  and  In  fourteen 
of  these  fifteen  missions  the  percentage  is 
below  thirty. 

Both  6t  your  predecessors  are  In  favor  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  organizational  reforms  in  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  as  proposed  In  S.J.  Res. 
157.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Rlmestad  said  that 
something  of  the  sort  was  needed  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Committee  last  October 
7,  and  in  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Crockett  ex- 
pressed his  "whole-hearted  support"  for  the 
concept  of  a  Presidential  Panel.  There  ar^ 
many  others  who  have  written  me  or  told  me, 
or  members  of  the  Committee  staff,  that  they 
are  In  favor  of  ^he  Idea.  Including  the  presi- 
dents of  some  of  the  largest  corjjoratlons  in 
the  Umted  Slates,  distinguished  educators 
and  a  considerable  number  of  present  and 
former  Foreign  Service  Officers  of  .ill  ranks. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  decided  not  to  pur- 
sue the  idea  of  a  Presidential  Commission,  at 
least  for  the  moment.  You  are  Just  begin- 
ning your  service  as  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Administration  and  seem  to 
be  firmly  opposed  to  the  Idea.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  think  that  I  wish  to  undercut  your 
efforts  to  effect  reform  from  within.  I  hope, 
however,  that  you  will  work  closely  with  the 
appropriate  committees  In  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  for  one  of  the  past  difficulties  has 
been  that  there  has  been  Uttle  congressional 
partlclpaOon  In  the  organization  of  the  agen- 
cies conducting  our  foreign  relations,  a  de- 
ficiency which  S.J.  Res.  157  would  have  cor- 
rected. 

I  am  frankly  skeptical  that  you  will,  dur- 
ing your  time  in  office,  be  successful  In  solv- 
ing the  manifold  problems  confronting  you. 
My  guess  is  that  your  experience  will  not 
differ  from  the  experiences  of  your  predeces- 
sors and  that,  at  the  end  of  your  service  as 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration, 
or  perhaps  even  before,  you  will  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  as  they  did,  that  S.J.  Res. 
157  should  have  been  tried. 

Sincerely  yours,  * 

J.    W.    FULBBIOHT. 

Chairman. 


former  independent  government,  which 
has  a  legation  in  Washington. 

Let  us  all  observe  next  Monday  by 
renewing  our  dedication  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  that  are  presently  denied 
those  in  Lithuania. 

Let  us  do  so  in  the  knowledge  that  no 
man  can  be  totally  free — If  another  is 
denied  freedom. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  should  mark 
next  Monday.  February  16,  well.  It  is  the 
52d  anniversai-y  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. 

But  people  of  Lithuanian  descent — 
among  them  more  than  1  million  Ameri- 
csms — obsfcrve  this  day  with  sadness  as 
well  as  pride. 

February  16,  1918,  was  the  birth  of  an 
independent  Lithuanian  state  based  on 
democratic  principles.  Today,  It  exists 
as  a  captive  nation. 

Nearly  30  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
overran  the  young  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. Since  that  day.  the  gallant  people 
of  Lithuania  and  their  Baltic  neighbors. 
Estonia  and  Latvia,  have  never  ceased 
to  yearn  for  restoration  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Such  a  day  may  be  some  distance  in 
the  future.  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen 
the  Soviet-led  invasion  of  Cechoslovakia 
snuff  out,  for  the  present  at  least,  one 
small  candle  of  freedom. 

I.  for  one,  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  still  recognizes  the  in- 
dependent Lithuanian  Government  and 
has  never  recognied  Russia's  illegal  an- 
nexation of  Lithuania.  We  continue  to 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  that 


WILLIAM  E.  TIMMONS,  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S ASSISTANT  FOR  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  President  named  his  new  assistant 
for  congressional  relations.  As  we  know, 
our  friend,  Bryce  Harlow,  who  has  been 
serving  as  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Congressional  Relations,  has  been  named 
counselor  to  the  President,  a  post  in 
which  the  President  can  make  even  better 
use  of  his  superb  talents  and  long  ex- 
perience. 

To  succeed  Mr.  Harlow  in  the  vital 
post  of  Assistant  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, the  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
named  a  fellow  Tennessean — William  E. 
Timmons. 

Many  Senators  will  remember  Bill 
Timmons  when  he  served  as  an  aide  to 
the  late  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wis- 
consin. Others,  who  once  served  in  the 
House,  knew  him  sis  administrative  as- 
sistant to  my  colleague  from  Tennessee, 
Representative  William  Brock.  Still 
■others  met  him  when  he  was  active  in 
the  Yoimg  Republicans,  or  later,  when  he 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  presideftitial 
campaign  of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  1968  convention. 

Finally,  msuiy  of  us  have  known  him 
as  the  PresideRt's  able  Deputy  Assistant 
for  Congressional  Relations,  with  re- 
sponsibility largely  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  all  these  various  positions.  Bill 
Timmons  has  shown  outstanding  ability. 
I  know  he  will  continue  to  perform  ex- 
pertly and  efficiently  in  his  new  capacity. 


U.S.  INVOL"VEMENT  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  IX)LE.  Mr.  President,  I  read  with 
interest  the  speech  given  yesterday  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  concerning  U.S.  involvement  in 
Laos.  I  particularly  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  "loss  of  confidence"  many 
Americans  have  had  in  their  Govern- 
ment's policy  statements  was  not  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  fault.  Indeed,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out.  President  Nixon  does  have 
an  opportunity  to  restore  confidence  in 
our  Govenmient.  Furthermore,  he  is  re- 
storing that  confidence. 

Several  points  did  occur  to  me  after 
reading  the  Senator's  statement. 

The  Senator  did  not  explain  the  pres- 
ence of  50,000  North  Vietnamese  troops 
in  Laos,  even  though  he  asserted  the  con- 
flict there  is  a  "civil  war." 

The  Senator  apparently  does  not  op- 
pose the  concept  df  a  neutral  Laos  which 
was  formulated  iiv  the  Laos  negotiations 
and  accords  by  Governor  Harriman  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  administration.  But  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ignores  the  re- 
peated violations  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese of  the  1962  accords. 
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VETEFLANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
February  issue  ol  the  Jewish  Veteran, 
the  national  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  now  beginning  its 
75th  year,  has  raised  some  Interesting 
and  important  new  perspectives  about 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
and  medical  care  system.  The  Veterans" 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  the  chairman,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  recently  concluded — on  January 
27 — 6  days  of  hearings  on  the  question 
of  the  quality  of  care  available  to  dis- 
abled Vietnam  veterans.  As  a  result  of 
these  hearings  I  plan  not  only  to  be  mak- 
ing specific  recommendations  for  in- 
creases in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
1971.  but  also  to  introduce  over  the  next 
month  some  major  new  legislative  pro- 
posals designed  to  improve  and  extend 
VA  hospital  and  outpatient  care. 

The  column  I  referred  to  earlier  asks 
some  timely  questions  about  the  future 
direction  of  the  VA  medical  program. 
They  should  be  pondered  by  every  vet- 
eran and  every  American  concerned 
alHDUt  maintaining  the  highest  quality 
potential  for  caring  for  our  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  I  commend  the  column  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  from  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  Jewish  Veteran  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Jewish  Wak  VrmiANs 

For  thcee  of  u«  who  have  h«d  the  oppwr- 
tunlty  to  s«rs-e  our  'X>untry  In  time  of  war. 
Veterans  Day  Is  the  most  solemn  of  national 
holidays.  Its  ot>6er\'ance  provides  a  time  for 
reflection  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  honor 
the  memory  of  departed  comradee. 

Coming  as  it  did  during  the  climatic  1069 
controversy  ever  the  Vietnam  War.  this  past 
November  11th  afforded  an  unparalleled 
opening  for  some  publicists  to  dUute  and  de- 
mean the  essence  of  a  day  of  non  controver- 
sial remembrance  by  using  it  to  stage  ha- 
rangues for  and  against  the  dissenters  about 
to  come  to  Washington  for  their  mass  dem- 
onstration 

Instead  of  Indulging  in  a  display  of  his 
own  strongly  held  views  on  Vietnam,  on 
Veterans  Day.  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Veterans  Subcommittee, 
took  the  Senate  floor  to  announce  hearings 
by  his  subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  treatment  available  to  veter- 
ans. For  background,  he  reeled  off  a  string 
of  queeUons  and  supporting  facts  that  ze- 
roed In  on  a  prime  focus  of  veteran  con- 
cern— the  availability  and  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  provided  youngsters  back  from  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  for  the  World  War  n  genera- 
tion of  vets  now  beginning  to  feel  the  ache* 
and  ailments  of  middle  age. 

The  alarming  picture  emerging  from  the 
hearings  since  that  Veterans  Day  announce- 
ment and  the  testimony  of  a  formidable  bat- 
tery of  medical  experts.  In  and  out  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Is  both  shocking 
and  reflecUve  of  the  low  state  of  medical 
car«  prevalent  througb  muob  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Having  been  lulled  Into  a  satisfied  stupor 
from  twenty  years  of  repeating  to  ouraelvea 
that  tlie  VA  hospital  system  U  without  a 
peer,  many  of  us  are  shocked  to  learn  that 


such  Is  no  longer  the  case.  Apparently,  we 
boosters  have  been  wrong — and  for  quite 
a  while.  As  the  evidence  turned  up  In  tlie 
hearings  indicates,  the  senators  on  the  sub- 
committee can  only  surmise  that  t>e  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  setup  Is  second  best 
and  In  the  process  of  ::plnnlng  downhill  To 
reverse  the  trend,  personnel  ceilings  must 
be  raised  along  with  a  heavy  Infusion  of 
funds  to  pernilt  the  VA  hospital  system  to 
recapture  its  once  fine  reputation. 

The  decline  of  VA  medical  care  as  depleted 
in  the  Senate  hearings  really  reflects  the 
poor  state  of  all  health  care  In  this  country. 
We  In  the  JWV  recognized  this  appalling 
situation  last  sununer  when  we  adopted  a 
policy  paper  on  public  health  No  subject 
could  be  more  basic  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. Indeed,  last  July  President  Nixon  warned 
the  country  that  the  nation's  health  services 
were  about  to  break  down.  Since  then,  while 
dozens  of  studies  are  under  way  In  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  In  the  search  for  a 
national  panacea,  the  nation  has  been  hob- 
bling along  with  a  medical  delivery  system 
in  which  hospital  costs  are  increasing  at 
three  times  the  rate  of  general  prices,  doc- 
tors fees  are  moving  upwards  at  twice  the 
general  price  rate,  a  severe  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians supplies  fewer  services  as  specializa- 
tion increases;  and  medical  care  for  impover- 
ished minority  groups  is  almost  completely 
unavailable. 

At  one  time  a  VA  hospital  patient  was  as- 
sured of  the  finest  care  by  a  corps  of  first  rale 
professionals  in  some  of  our  best  equipped 
institutions  We  In  the  organized  veterans 
community  have  been  guarding  this  high 
privilege  with  a  zealousness  It  once  fully  de- 
served. With  a  changed  situation  brought  on 
by  the  crisis  confronting  the  VA  hospital 
system,  the  nature  of  our  interest  may  be 
changing  The  standard  measurement  for 
hospital  care,  the  staff-patient  raUo  reveals 
how  badly  the  VA  system  Is  lagging  behind 
other  hospitals  For  the  VA  It  Is  1  5  staff  to 
each  patient  In  general  medical  hospitals 
and  less  than  one  percent  in  psychiatric  hoe- 
pltals.  The  national  staff  ratio  Is  higher  at 
2  72  for  each  patient  In  general  medical  com- 
munities, state  and  local  government  hos- 
pitals and  three  staff  per  patient  in  univer- 
sity and  teaching  hospitals. 

It  appears  that  veterans  organization  must 
soon  rethink  the  standard  position  of  mak- 
ing certain  that  each  VA  bed  must  be  tised 
only  by  a  veteran  Tills  Is  hardly  a  bargain 
or  even  a  benefit  at  the  current  rate  of  VA 
care.  To  get  better  care  and  more  attention 
it  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  the  veteran 
might  better  benefit  from  a  non  VA  hospital 
with  more  staff,  better  equipment  and  more 
sophisticated  care. 

A  national  policy  for  medical  care  and 
public  health  will  be  designed  and  made  a 
reality  during  this  new  decade.  If  the  VA  hos- 
pital system  Is  permitted  to  lag  behind,  we 
shall  be  confronted  with  a  weird  situation 
In  which  veterans  will  turn  reluctantly  to 
the  VA  care  as  a  last  desperate  resort.  Is 
this  what  we  are  carefully  guarding  from 
non  veteran  encroachment?  What  do  we 
gain?  Who  are  we  helping?  What  will  be  beet 
for  the  Infirm,  the  lame  and  the  broken  who 
served  for  us? 


son  County.  Kans..  of  which  I  am,  in- 
cidentally, a  member.  A  real  human  con- 
cern has  been  demonstrated  for  the 
problems  of  black  men  and  women  in  the 
Kansas  City  area.  They  have  not  em- 
barked upon  a  short-lived,  half-hearted 
effort  accompanied  by  fanfare.  Rather, 
they  have  made  a  quiet  commitment  to 
better  the  lot  of  fellow  human  beings 
done  in  a  spirit  of  humanity  and 
morality. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
explaimng  and  praising  this  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Jan    30.  19701 
A  Prairdk  Vu-x-ace  Church  Acts 

The  Black  Motivation  and  Training  center, 
scheduled  to  open  Sunday  at  1300  Chelsea 
trafflcway.  Kansas  City.  Kansas,  promises  to 
be  an  impressive  operation  It  Is  based  on  a 
unique  concept 

Black  men  and  women  will  set  the  policy  of 
the  center  and  run  It  on  a  »100.000  grant 
from  the  Village  United  Presbyterian  church 
of  suburban  Johnson  County.  As  the  center 
develops  Its  courses  of  vocational  training  In 
data  processing,  banking,  heavy  construction 
and  printing,  and  as  other  programs  emerge, 
members  of  the  church  with  expertise  will  be 
available  as  advisers — but  only  If  and  when 
they  are  needed.  The  money  comes  with  no 
strings  attached. 

The  Prairie  Village  church  is  large,  and  the 
median  income  of  Its  membership  must  be 
high  Even  so.  tlOO.OOO  from  a  single  church 
is  a  lot  of  money.  Nationwide  denominations 
have  done  less  (or  nothing  at  all)  In  this 
field  and  some  have  done  slightly  more  only 
after  much  agony.  Black  churches  In  the 
inner  city  have  been  carrying  the  load  alone 
for  years  and  without  much  recognition. 

When  he  presented  the  plan  to  the  con- 
gregation. Dr.  Robert  MenelUy,  pastor  of  the 
Village  church,  said: 

"I  have  worried  at  times  that  our  .  .  . 
church  has  spread  her  mission  money  all 
across  the  country  and  even  the  world — you 
know,  something  like  penrUes  from  heaven — 
and  perhaps  often  doing  what  only  pennies 
can  do.  But  What  If  we  concentrated  some 
of  our  dollars  .  .  .  say  1100,000  In  one  year, 
in  one  particular  place,  perhaps  enough 
Christian  money  power  In  one  place  to  ac- 
complish something  for  real  In  an  area  .  .  . 
the  very  place  where  perhaps  the  Kingdom 
of  Ood  Is  most  challenged  here  and  now." 

Which  Is  what  the  people  of  the  Village 
Presbyterian  church  are  doing:  Looking  at 
the  plight  of  near-neighbors,  deciding  to  do 
something  about  It.  and  then  doing  it  with- 
out great  fanfare  and  In  a  manner  that  nur- 
tures and  promotes  dignity  for  all  concerned. 

In  Itself,  the  plan  Is  an  act  of  humanity, 
based  on  the  highest  principles  of  rellg^lous 
concern.  It  will  have  Important  practical  re- 
sults. Beyond  that.  It  stands  as  a  model  and 
goal  for  other  groups.  The  fact  that  what  the 
VUlage  church  has  done  Is  so  unusual  Is  the 
plainest  evidence  that  others  can  be  doing 
a  lot  more. 


HELP  THY  NEIGHBOR 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  thought  abroad  In  our  Nation  that 
churches  In  suburban  neighborhoods  are 
hopelessly  caught  up  in  their  world  of 
fashionable  Sunday  clothes,  covered  dish 
dinners,  expanding  building  projects, 
and  money  for  far-off  missionaries. 

It  is  refreshing,  then,  Kir.  President, 
for  me  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  one  church,  the  Village  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  suburtum  John- 


NOMINATION  OP  JUDGE  CARSWELL 
TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  OtnufCT) ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  him  relative  to 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Carswell  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  also  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Matthew  to  Dr.  John  Morsell, 
acting  director  of  the  NAACP. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   letter   were  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senator  Gurnet 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  Dr.  John  Morsell.  acting  director  of  the 
NAACP.  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Matthew.  Dr. 
Matthew  is  a  well-known  physician  and  sur- 
geon who  achieved  national  recognition  be- 
cause of  his  development  of  a  black  self-help 
organization.  National  Economic  Growth  and 
Reconstruction  Organization.  Inc.  (NEGRO). 
Dr.  Matthew  disputes  the  NAACP's  almost 
automatic  opposition  to  the  Carswell  nomi- 
nation, Matthew  says: 

"To  deny  Judge  Carswell  the  chance  to 
repudiate  a  past  position  that  we  all  abhor 
Is  to  deny  the  black  underprlvUeged  as  a 
group  the  hope  that  Is  Implied  in  the  princi- 
ple of  redemption.  The  cry  from  the  street 
that  all  America  must  hear  is  the  cry  for  a 
second  chance." 


Dr.  John  Morsell. 
Acting  Director,  NAACP, 
New  York,  N.Y.: 

In  the  Interests  of  black  unity  and  a  con- 
sistent strategy  for  all  our  people,  we  of 
NEORO  must  question  the  soundness  of 
your  opposition  to  the  nomination  of  G. 
Harrold  Carswell  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Un- 
less you  have  Information  not  avaUable  to 
the  general  public  regarding  statements  co* 
behavior  of  Judge  Carswell  since  his  public 
recantation  of  racist  views  last  week  we  must 
find  your  opposition  to  him  HI  considered 
and  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  black 
America. 

To  Insist  on  a  national  policy  which  pre- 
cludes the  concepts  of  rehabilitation  and 
redemption  of  the  Individual  Is  to  close  the 
door  forever  on  our  black  brothers  who,  be- 
cause they  have  been  the  victims  of  the  very 
bigotry  you  decry,  are  today  chronic  Welfare 
^  recipients,  drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  and  con- 

I  3  vlcted  criminals.  To  deny  a  Judge  Carswell 

X  the  chance  to  repudl:ite  a  past  position  that 

we  all  abhor  Is  to  deny  the  black  under- 
privileged as  a  group  the  hope  that  Is  implied 
In  the  principle  of  redemption  The  cry  from 
the  street  that  all  America  must  hear  Is  the 
cry  for  a  second  chance. 

We  must  encourage  6uch  second  chance 
programs  as  enlightened  parole  measures  for 
redeemed  law  offenders.  We  must  promote 
progressive  economic  methods  to  help  the 
poor  start  a  new  life  of  self  support.  Drug 
addicts  must  be  assured  that  they  can 
change  and  be  accepted  back  by  society.  The 
national  attitude  must  eventually  extend 
forgiveness  to  those  citizens  who  have  exiled 
themselves  -because  of  moral  prindplee  In- 
volving war. 

As  an  organization  which  devotes  Itself  to 
the  needs  of  the  black  masses  we  of  NEORO 
are  particularly  concerned  that  the  press 
has  taken  your  position  on  the  Carswell 
nomination  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  view  of 
all  black  people.  As  a  lifelong  supporter  of 
the  alms  of  the  NAACP  and  de^ly  grateful 
for  the  gains  it  has  achieved  primarily  for 
the  black  middle  class.  I  am  certain  that  It 
was  not  your  purpose  either  that  your  opin- 
ion be  considered  totally  representative  of 
our  people  or  to  do  damage  to  the  a^lra- 
tions  of  the  black  masses. 

We  of  NEORO  do  respectfully  urge  that 
you  reconsider  your  position  so  that  it  not  be 
contrary  to  the  American  Ideals  the  NAACP 
has  devoted  itself  to  making  a  reaUty,  and 
not  risk  being  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  least  of  our  people  who  must  struggle 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  we  all,  no  matter 
bow  successful  we  may  be,  share  as  Negroes 
In  America.  It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  your 
position  will  be  faithful  to  the  above  prln- 
dpleft  showing  the  concern  for  the  tnily 
underprivileged  black  masses  that  will  en- 
able us  to  work  together  In  unity. 

Thomas  W.  Mattkkw,  M.D., 

Pretident.  NEGRO. 


ACTION  URGED  TO  OFFSET  IMPACT 
OP  IMPORTS  AND  RESTRICTIVE 
MONETARY  POLICY  UPON  CERAM- 
IC TILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  today  joining  seven  dis- 
tinguished Senators — Sparkman,  Scott, 
Allen,  Eastland,  Ervin,  Bennett,  and 
Murphy — in  oosponsoring  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  41,  which  urges  the 
executive  branch  to  taike  steps  to  secure 
the  voluntary  reduction  of  ceramic  tile 
imports  during  periods  of  housing 
market  contraction  based  upon  our  Na- 
tion's monetary  policies. 

As  Senators  well  know,  1969  was  an  ex- 
tremely critical  year  for  a  number  of 
U.S.  industries  which  depend  for  their 
vei-y  existence  upon  the  well-being  of  our 
housing  industry.  Manufacturers  of  ce- 
ramic tile,  for  example,  whose  products 
are  used  principally  in  new  residential 
construction,  have  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  the  precipitous  decline  in  new 
housing  starts  which  characterized  1969. 
The  three  tile  manufacturers  in  New 
Jersey,  and  their  440  employees,  were  no 
exception. 

In  this  connection,  recently  published 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce indicate  that  the  rate  of  new  hous- 
ing starts  in  November  was  1.28  million 
units,  down  from  1.9  million  in  Jsinuary 
of  1969.  The  6-month  average  ending 
in  November  was  13  percent  below  the 
preceding  6-month  average  and  10  per- 
cent below  the  corresponding  period  in 
1968.  The  situation  speaks  poorly  on  the 
subject  of  our  progress  under  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
which  established  a  national  housing 
goal  of  nearly  3  million  units  per  year 
for  the  next  10  years. 

Perhaps  even  more  disturbing  is  the 
faw:t  that  there  are  no  signs  of  notice- 
able improvement  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

With  the  passage  of  S.  2577,  which  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  substantially  in- 
creased home  loan  fimds,  the  Congress 
has  recently  recognized  the  basic  in- 
equity of  a  situation  wherein  one  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  is  forced  to  bear 
the  principal  burden  of  our  fight  against 
inflation.  Even  so,  I  think  we  must  all 
recognize  that  immediate  assistance  to 
many  facets  of  the  building  industry  will 
be  negligible  and  unnoticeable. 

The  domestic  ceramic  tile  industry,  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred.  Is  an 
excellent  case  in  point.  The  extreme 
shortage  of  available  long-term  credit 
has  severely  contracted  the  housing 
market,  reducing  at  the  same  time,  the 
demand  for  ceramic  tile.  This  restrictive 
monetary  policy  has  also  had  another 
very  significant  Impact  in  the  housing 
market  as  it  relates  to  this  industry. 

Apartment-t3rpe  construction — for  the 
first  time  in  history — now  accounts  for 
over  50  percent  of  housing  construction. 
Because  the  consumer  does  not  partici- 
pate in  materials  selection  for  this  con- 
struction, the  historic  preference  for 
domestic  ceramic  tile  in  home  construc- 
tion has  been,  to  that  extent,  eliminated 
as  a  factor  in  the  marketplace. 

■Why  should  foreign  manufacturers  re- 
ceive a  competitive  advantage  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  monetary  policies?  The  do- 


mestic manufacturers,  most  of  them 
small  business  concerns.  Justifiably  ask 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  share  the 
burdens  of  America's  anti-inflation  ef- 
forts. With  this  I  wholeheartedly  con- 
cur. 

New  Jersey  is  fifth  in  terms  of  value 
of  shipments  among  the  States  in  which 
ceramic  tile  is  produced.  Of  the  slightly 
more  than  2  dozen  domestic  flrms,  three 
of  them  are  located  in  my  State.  Their 
combined  payrolls  approximate  $6,300,- 
000.  The  housing  collapse  of  1966  closed 
the  doors  of  13  similar  plants — and  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  Tariff  Commission 
received  an  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 
petition  flled  on  behalf  of  the  employees 
of  an  Ohio  manufacturer  forced  to  let ' 
600  of  his  700  employees  go. 

Senate  Coficurrent  Resolution  41 
would  call  ii(t>on  the  President  to  secure 
voluntary  reductions  in  imports  of  ce- 
ramic tile  during  periods  when  the  U.S. 
housing  market  is  contracted  due  to  re- 
strictive monetary  policies.  Only  equity 
is  sought — and  equity  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  insure. 


THE   FEDERAL   GO'VERNMENT    AND 
THE  SCIENTIST 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  and  discussed  about  the 
environmental  crisis  we  find  ourselves 
in  today,  and  much  more  talk  will  go  on 
before  we  solve  this  most  important 
crisis. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  the  role 
of  science  and  technology  in  bringing  the 
crisis  to  the  brink  of  catastrophe.  There 
Is  a  multiplicity  of  reasons  for  the  de- 
terioration of  the  environment  as  well  as 
a  wide  variety  of  means  to  pay  off  our 
debt  to  nature  and  begin  to  leam  to  Uve 
in  peace  with  the  environment.  As  surely 
as  an  undisciplined  use  of  science  and 
technology  has  been  a  major  contributor 
to  enviropmental  degradation,  man's 
wise  use  of  these  tools  must  also  be  a 
contributing  factor  in  solving  the  crisis. 
One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  situation  is 
that,  in  many  cases,  scientists  knew  of 
the  impending  crisis  long  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  and  their  elected  pub- 
lic o£BciaIs. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  long  a  spokesman  for  the  wise 
utilization  of  our  natural  resources,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  problem  in  an 
address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for  EIx- 
perimental  Biology  in  Atlantic  City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Nelson's  remarks  be  printed  in  ttje 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Federal  Governicent  and  the 
Scientist  1 

(By  the  Honorable  Oatloro  Nelson) 
I  speak  to  you  as  a  politician  who  strongly 
believes  there  is  Inadequate  liaison  between 
the  political  community  and  the  scientlflc 
community.  The  blame  rests  equally  on  both 
of  us.  I  believe  that  decision  makers  at  all 


i  Special  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Bz-  . 
pertmental  Biology,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  April 
17,  1969. 
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political  levels  are  in  crllica!  need  of  more 
scientific  information  The  casual,  unformal- 
ized consultation  with  scientists  that  we  now 
have  Is  simply  not  adequate  to  meet  the  con- 
stant and  Increasing  need  for  political  lead- 
ership to  have  an  understanding  of  the  sci- 
entific implications  of  what  it  does,  as  well  as 
having  scientific  advice  In  making  social 
decisions 

If  you  think  about  It.  every  significant  so- 
cial decision  involves  some  aspect  of  one  or 
more  of  the  natural  or  social  science  dis- 
ciplines. You  could  recite  many -more  than 

can. 

You  cannot  even  build  a  highway  without 
having  Important  ecological  effects.  We  build 
them,  of  course,  all  the  way  across  this  coun- 
try We  spent  »50  billion  creating  an  Inter- 
state, limited  access,  defense,  commerce 
highway  system  that  will  be  completed  In  a 
few  years.  We  tore  through  hillsides  We 
could  not  bother  to  make  a  bend  in  the  road 
so  we  could  avoid  destroying  a  lovely  marsh 
which  was  the  habitat  for  wildlife 

One  of  our  great  failures  as  a  people  is 
that  we  have  not  brought  the  two  necessary 
factors — science  and  politics — together  so 
that  an  adequate  dialogue  continues  between 
them,  so  that  both  sides  benefit  from  It.  so 
that,  of  course,  we  make  better  social  deci- 
sions We  need  much  more  scientific  re- 
search— not  less  And.  we  need  more  Involve- 
ment of  science  In  political  decision  mak- 
ing—not less. 

We  have  many  major  social  problems.  You 
are  as  aware  of  them  as  I  am  We  also  have 
the  know-how  to  resolve  most  of  them  rea- 
sonably The  Issue  Is  how  we  Join  together 
the  knowledge  of  the  scientific  community 
with  those  who  are  responsible  ultimately  for 
the  political  action. 

Now  we  have  put  together  a  number  of 
times  in  our  history  the  necessary  combina- 
tion to  meet  dramatically  and  4Mlectively 
some  very  complicated  and  tough  problems.. 
We  were  able  to  put  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  uniform  very  rapidly,  and  mobilize 
the  whole  scientific  community  and  the 
whole  Industrial  communlt7,  and  win  World 
War  n 

We  have  demonstrated  that  we  were  able 
to  put  together  industry  and  science  in  the 
political  world  to  develop  the  awesome  nu- 
clear bombs  and  their  incredibly  sophisti- 
cated delivery  systems. 

And  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  were 
able  to  put  all  this  comblivatlon  together 
again,  to  make  the  probes  Into  space  and 
manned  flights  around  the  moon  that  no 
one  except  Buck  Rogers  thought  possible  35 
years  ago. 

We  did  all  this,  yet  we  cannot  get  food 
to  hungry  children  in  a  nation  that  has  too 
mueb  to  eat.  We  cannot  get  downtown  in 
the  morning  because  of  a  clogged  transpor- 
tation system.  We  cannot  get  adequate  medi- 
cal care  lo  the  ghetto,  to  the  elderly,  or  to 
the  poor  in  rural  America.  With  all  of  our 
lavish  spending,  we  cannot  even  create  an 
educational  system  that  capitalizes  on  one 
of  the  strongest  drives  a  child  has — the  desire 
to  learn.  And.  In  a  nation  more  abundantly 
endoTved  than  any  other,  we  cannot  quite  yet 
get  organized  for  a  truly  effective  massive 
effort  to  protect  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water 
we  drink,  or  the  beauty  of  our  countrysides. 

How  could  we  orgaiuze  the  scientist,  in- 
dustry, the  people,  and  the  resources  to  win 
a  big  war.  create  a  fantastic  nuclear  weapons 
system,  and  rocket  men  to  the  moon,  and 
then  fall  so  far  short  of  our  historic  goals — 
the  creation  of  a  social  structure  founded 
on  quality  Instead  of  quantity  and  on  moral 
mignt  Instead  of  military  might? 

It  Is  not  because  our  Intentions  were  bad. 
We  are  not  a  military  people.  We  believe  In 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  sanctity  of  In- 
dividual rlghU. 

At  the  risk  of  OTerslmpllflcatlon  and  cer- 
tainly at  the  risk  of  oSendlng  a  lot  of  people. 


let  me  say  that  we  went  wrong  in  at  least 
one  fundamental  way  We  assumed  too 
much  Everything  was  progressing  so  well. 
and  nt  a  rapidly  accelerating  pace  in  this 
glorious  20th  century  Abundance  was  pour- 
ing from  the  fields,  our  factories,  and  our 
great  academies  of  knowledge  The  standard 
of  living  was  rising  at  an  unprecedented 
pace  Wp  felt  there  were  no  problems  that 
would  not  Just  automatically  dissolve  and 
disappear  In  the  face  of  this  mighty  growth 
and  development  We  did  not  believe  social 
planning  was  necessary  Or.  in  any  event  we 
assumed  that  whatever  scclal  planning  was 
needed  cjuld  better  be  done  by  private  enter- 
prise We  assumed.  In  fact,  that  private 
enterprise  could  do  many  things  that  by  Its 
very  nature  It  never  was  and  never  will  be 
equipped  to  do  If  It  could  turn  out  more 
automobiles,  airplanes,  and  freight  cars  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  somehow, 
we  knew,  it  would  create  a  transportation 
system  that  would  work  If  we  are  the  great- 
est builders  in  the  world,  we  need  not  worry 
about  our  poor  and  we  need  not  wor*V  about 
the  planning  and  the  building  of  our  cities: 
private  enterprise  will  manage  that  Just  fine 
for  us 

Ironically,  while  the  social  system, 
through  its  colleges  and  government-funded 
research,  developed  the  finest  medical  com- 
munity on  the  earth,  we  assumed  that  the 
whole  system  of  the  delivery  of  medical 
services  could  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 
And.  I  might  say.  after  having  conducted 
hearings  on  prescription  drugs  for  3  years 
and  hearing  viewpoints  of  some  In  the  med- 
ical profession.  I  conclude  there  are  quite 
a  few  left,  even  the  AMA.  who  still  think  so. 

In  short,  we  assumed  that  If  private  en- 
terprise could  be  such  a  spectacular  success 
in  the  production  of  goods  and  services. 
It  could  do  our  social  planning  for  us  too. 
set  our  national  priorities,  shape  our  social 
system  and  even  establish  our  moral  stand- 
ards for  us.  I  am  sure  most  of  you  will  re- 
member the  famous  words  of  Charles  Wilson 
back  In  the  mld-SO's  when  he  said.  "What's 
good  for  Oeneral  Motors,  Is  good  for  Amer- 
ica • 

The  social  problems  we  faced  then  qiush- 
roomed  upon  us  from  the  blind  side.  We  got 
where  we  are  by  default,  rather  than  by 
design.  What  was  missing  was  the  unity  of 
purpose,  forged  out  of  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional health  or  security  or  prestige  that  so 
often  seems  to  be  seen  only  In  war. 

But  there  Is  now.  I  think,  a  great  awaken- 
ing underway.  We  have  begun  to  recognize 
that  our  security  again  is  threatened — not 
from  the  outside,  but  from  the  inside.  Not 
by  our  enemies,  but  by  ourselves.  As  Pogo 
quaintly  put  It,  "We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  Is  us." 

The  challenges  to  our  aoclety  are  open  and 
obvious  for  all  of  us  to  see.  I  shall  not  detail 
them  or  even  list  all  of  tbem.  Tou  know 
them  as  well  as  I.  They  are  the  deteriorating 
cities,  the  degradation  of  the  environment, 
the  relevance  of  our  system  of  education, 
equal  rights  and  opportunities,  the  hungry, 
the  poor.  Perhaps  most  Important  of  all. 
there  is  the  very  serious  challenge  to  our 
whole  value  system,  a  challenge  that  says 
under  this  system  there  Is  far  too  much 
emphasis  on  quantity  and  too  little  on 
quality,  that  the  measure  of  success  In  this 
system  Is  power,  affluence,  abundance,  big- 
ness, gross  national  product,  and  profits. 
It  Is  a  challenge  that  says  any  system  that 
t>ecome8  dominated  and  controlled  and  di- 
rected by  these  forces  Is  Incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  society  of  quality. 

These  challenges  and  disturbances  across 
the  nation,  both  on  the  campus  and  off. 
are  an  encouraging  sign  of  concern  and 
conscience  among  our  people  about  the  stat- 
us of  our  society.  We  are  on  the  verge.  I 
think,    of   galvanizing    the   nation   to   cop> 


structive  action,  ta  tepalr  ind  improve  the 
social  and  political  fabric  of  this  country. 
We  can  and  we  will. 

To  achieve  our  goal  of  quality,  we  need 
to  utilize  the  finest  scientific  and  political 
talent   in  this  country. 

As  an  aside  let  me  say.  the  scientific  com- 
munity needs  to  communicate  more  directly 
in  a  political  way  to  the  political  leaders  and 
to  the  people  of  this  nation.  By  that  I  do  not 
mean  scientific  organizations  should  get 
Into  partisan  political  debates.  And.  I  do 
not  mean  that  as  organized  groups  they 
should  necessarily  get  Into  very  specific  po- 
litical decision  making,  although  as  indi- 
viduals you  ought  to.  What  I  mean  Is  that 
you  must  translate  effectively  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  implications  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing In  terms  of  our  society  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  word.  That  has  been  a  missing 
link  In  the  whole  process  of  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  our  social  institutions 
and  in  our  problem-solving  efforts  In  this 
country. 

For  example,  the  scientific  community 
knew  very  well  30.  40.  50  years  ago  what 
was  happening  to  the  waters  of  America. 
It  understood  very  well  that  any  body  of 
water  can  handle  Just  a  certain  amount  de- 
pending upon  Its  size  and  capacity  of  bio- 
degradable waste.  The  scientific  community 
understood  very  well  the  Implications.  Why 
Is  It  that  the  public  has  Just  become  excited 
now  when  you  had  all  that  knowledge  so 
many  years  ago?  Where  did  we  fall  down? 
Where  did  we  fall?  Or.  where  did  you  fall? 
The  failure  was  In  not  translating  this  alarm 
to  the  public  and  to  the  political  leadership 
of  America,  a  function  In  which  the  scien- 
tific community  must  take  leadership. 

Biologists.  biochemists.  entomologists, 
specialists  In  all  the  scientific  disciplines 
have  been  telling  us  for  years  and  years  that 
we  are  Involved  In  an  environmental  crisis 
that  has  been  growing  day  by  day  and  now 
approaching  catastrophic  proportions.  We 
are  on  our  way  to  polluting  the  air  so  badly 
that  if  we  continue  doing  so  for  another 
half  century  a  scientific  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent 5  years  ago  said  we  may  alter  the  cli- 
mate of  the  earth. 

The  scientific  community  knows  very  well 
what  kind  of  ecological  Imbalances  we  are 
creating  by  Introducing  slow,  degrading  pes- 
ticides— DDT,  dleldrln.  and  all  the  rest — 
into  the  atmosphere.  Why  Is  It  that  som.f- 
how.  some  way,  the  scientific  community 
could  not  convince  the  public  and  political 
leadership  of  Impending  disaster?  There  is 
something  wrong  with  our  communications 
system  when  we  have  the  knowledge  and 
do  not  use  It. 

But  finally,  we  are  being  alerted,  and  fi- 
nally we  are  beginning  to  move.  And,  I  think 
the  public  is  far  ahead  of  the  political  lead- 
ership In  this  country  on  this. 

We  know  what  we  are  doing  In  research 
and  development.  Tou  know  what  you  are 
doing  in  all  your  biomedical  fields.  Let  me 
Just  mention,  though,  three  good  examples 
of  how  critical 'It  la  to  have  scientific  ex- 
pertise Involved  In  decision  making. 

In  1963,  after  a  long  fight.  Senator  Ke- 
fauver  got  through  part  of  his  blU  which 
provided  that  all  drugs  sold  In  the  market 
place  must  be  demonstrated  to  be  efficacious. 

Under  that  law,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Council 
have  established  a  whole  series  of  panels  and 
are  reviewing  old  drugs  developed  from  1938 
to  1963  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  are 
efficacious.  They  have  listed  a  number  of 
widely  used  fixed  combination  drugs  and 
said  that  they  should  be  taken  off  the  mar- 
ket. If  It  were  not  for  the  eminence  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  and  of  the  panels 
that  gave  the  advice  on  the  drugs  and  if  It 
/  were   not   for   that  distinguished   scientific 
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backup,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
would  not  last  a  day  with  its  recommenda- 
tions (b  remove  these  drugs  from  the  market- 
place. This  Is  true  because  politically,  the 
drug  companies  would  whip  PDA  overnight. 
But.  they  cannot  lick  It  with  the  backing  of 
the  scientists'  recommendations. 

As  another  example,  recently  we  had  hear- 
ings before  the  Interior  Committee.  We  bad 
three  bills  pending  there.  One  of  them  Is 
mine,  one  Is  Senator  Jackson's  and  one  Is 
Senator  Tydlngs'.  In  the  total  environmen- 
tal picture,  all  three  bills  have  roughly  the 
same  objective.  They  provide,  at  this  late 
date  In  history,  for  the  creation  of  a  high- 
level  Presidential  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  composed  of  distinguished  scientists 
from  the  appropriate  disciplines,  with  the 
responsibility  of  ev.iluatlng  the  environmen- 
tal activities  In  this  country,  privately  and 
In  government. 

My  bin  creates  also  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality  composed  of  Senators 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  requires  the  President  to  make 
an  annual  report  on  these  matters  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Committee. 

If  this  legislation  passes.  It  will  give  visi- 
bility for  the  first  time  to  the  environmen- 
tal problems  that  we  face.  The  Council  Itself 
wDl  have  the  kind  of  prestige  that  will  be 
recognized  and  respected.  And,  the  annual 
report  will  get  the  kind  of  publicity  which 
helps  formulate  the  public  understanding 
and  political  support  for  action  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  degrading  our  environment. 

I  will  conclude  with  one  other  example  of 
critical  Importance  to  the  scientist  and  to 
political  decision  makers  Since  World  War 
II,'  and  particularly  in  the  past  10  or  12 
yea'rs.  the  public  and  the  Congress  have  ac- 
cepted without  critical  evaluation  practical- 
ly all  t]ie  recommendations  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  about  what  is  needed  for 
the  defense  of  this  country. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  you  are  seeing  a 
real  debate  over  whether  this  country  should 
deploy  an  antlballlstlc  missile  system.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  could  not  have  happened  2 
years  ago. 

But  now,  the  public  and  Congress  have 
decided,  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  that  the  military-industrial  complex 
Is  not  Infallible  after  all. 

After  four  scientific  advisors  to  the  last 
three  Presidents  advised  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antlballlstlc  missile  system  on 
the  grounds  that  we  do  not  have  the  sophis- 
ticated technology  to  make  It  work  against 
an  all-out  attack  by  Russia,  we  are  ques- 
tioning the  ABM — scientists  are.  the  people 
are.  Congress  Is. 

The  problem  here  is  that  for  the  first  time 
In  20  years  the  two  great  powers  are  reason- 
ably balanced.  We  would,  not  dare  attack 
them  because,  after  our  first  strike — no  mat- 
ter what  it  was — they  could  retaliate  and 
Impose  unacceptable  losses  on  us.  And  they 
are  in  the  same  situation.  Why  not  leave  it 
there?  They  have  a  count  on  everything  we 
have — we  have  a  count  on  everything  they 
have.  We  know  what  they  have  underwater — 
and  they  know  what  we  have  underwater. 
And  if  we  deploy  the  ABM  to  protect  our 
offensive  missile  sites,  which  is  the  argument 
of  the  Administration,  what  about  those  700 
missiles  we  have  cruising  in  submarines  under 
the  seas,  an  arsenal  large  enough  to  destroy 
any  country  In  the  world  anywheref  So  why 
deploy  ABM?  Why  in  beaven's  name  does 
the  military-Industrial  complex  Insist  upon 
It? 

Well,  I  tblnk  It  Is  because  their  function  is 
military  affairs.  They  will  buy  all  the  systems 
with  all  the  money  that  you  can  furnish 
them. 

Last  year,  we  had  14  votes  in  the  Senate 
against  ABM.  Since  then,  we  have  had  over- 
whelming scientific  evidence  presented  to 
us  In  many  forms.  And  now.  finally — a  year 
later — the   bard  questions  at>out  ABM  are 


being  asked  by  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  more  than  ever  before  know  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  case,  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  dialogue  with  the  scientists. 

The  ABM  has  been  another  case  demon- 
strating the  critical  need  for  the  scientific 
community  to  supply  resources  and  informa- 
tion so  that  there  can  be  a  valid,  honest  de- 
bate on  critically  Important  questions. 

The  next  issue  Is  MIRV,  a  multiple  inde- 
pendently targeted  reentry  vehicle.  If  we 
deploy  MIRV  and  the  Russians  deploy  a  sim- 
ilar system,  we  each  will  have  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  And,  when  it  Is  all  over, 
we  win  stand  again  In  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion in  terms  of  military  power  vls-a-vls  each 
other  as  we  were  before  we  started. 

This  is  the  Issue  at  stake.  Until  this  coun- 
try and  Russia  place  a  little  more  energy  in 
the  direction  of  deescalatlng  the  arms  race 
Instead  of  es^lating  it,  and  allocating  our 
resources  to  the  problems  of  our  social  struc- 
ture at  home  and  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  we  cannot  have  peace 
and  security  on  earth. 

But  in  achieving  our  social  goals,  I  repeat 
again,  the  scientific  community  Is  a  critical 
factor. 


THE  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  grave  national  problem  caused  by 
the  shortage  of  boxcars.  In  the  Western 
States,  grain  is  overflowing  the  elevators 
and.  in  some  instances,  spoiling  on  the 
ground. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  is  growing 
worse.  Not  only  is  more  grain  being  pro- 
duced annually,  but  the  number  of  avail- 
able boxcars  is  gradually  decreasing.  At 
present,  an  insufBcient  number  of  new 
cars  are  being  built,  and  an  alarming 
number  of  cars  are  being  retired  by  the 
railroads.  Further,  the  continued  prac- 
tice of  the  Eastern  railroads  to  delay  the 
return  of  cars  so  desperately  needed  in 
my  area  of  the  Nation  has  aggravated 
this  impending  crisis. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Huchinson,  Kans.,  News,  which  indicates 
the  dimensions  of  this  pressing  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boxcar  Shortage  Threatens  Small  SotrrH- 

WEST   Kansas   Elevators 

(By  Jeanette  Jackson) 

Southwest  Kansas,  crippled  by  an  extended 
railroad  car  shortage.  Is  rapidly  approaching 
a  major  crisis  which  could  bre.^k  many  small 
elevators  and  cause  tremendous  monetary 
losses  among  larger  cooperatives. 

Co-op  rranagers  are  unanimous  In  their 
stories  of  back  logged  railroad  boxcars  and 
hopper  orders.  Some  complain  that  railroad 
cars  they  do  receive  are  not  fit  to  use.  and 
all  say  the  situation  is  critical. 

The  situation  stems  from  a  national  rail- 
road problem  which  includes  Rock  Island. 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  Santa  Pe  railroads. 
Most  railroad  officials  have  remained  non- 
committal in  discussing  the  problem  with 
coop  managers,  telling  tbem  only  that  cars 
are  not  available. 

"We're  critically  short."  exclaimed  J.  L. 
H?acock.  manager  of  the  Minneolo  Coopera- 
tive. "We  haven't  gotten  cars  we  ordered  back 
in  December." 

At  the  end  of  December  the  Coop  bad 
244.000  bushels  of  wheat  to  move  out  under 
contract,  but  has  been  able  to  get  only 
enough  cars  to  move  125.000  bushels.  The 
Coop  has  purchased  about  250.000  bushels 
more.  Today  there  is  350,000  bushels  to  move. 


Allowing  2,000  bushels  i>er  boxcar,  the 
Mlnneola  Coop  needs  175  boxcars. 

The  rate  we're  getting  boxcars,  it  will  be 
fall  before  the  wheat  Is  moved.  We  could 
have  another  wheat  harvest  before  we  get  It 
moved."  Heacock  added  ruefully. 

The  MinneoU  Coop  Is  served  by  the  Rock 
Island  and  Heacock  leveled  sharp  criticism 
at  the  railroad. 

•The  railroad  said  they  don't  have  the  cars. 
They've  given  us  some,  but  they're  in  terrible 
condition.  We've  loaded  all  that's  fit  to  load, 
but  50  per  cent  of  them  aren't  fit.  They  are 
contaminated.  There  are  boles  in  the  car 
floors.  Some  cars  don't  even  have  doors  on 
them. 

•with  $400,000  tied  up  In  capital,  our  In- 
terest rate  over  the  last  three  weeks  has 
been  much  more  than  what  we  make  out  of 
wheat,"  he  added.  He  said  interest  has 
amounted  to  nearly  $100  per  day. 

Fred  Eaton,  of  Tribune,  reports  the  co- 
operative there  has  contracts '  for  340,000 
bushels  of  cash  wheat  waiting  for  boxcars 
to  move  It. 

"All  we  can  do  is  sit  here  and  sweat  it 
out.  We're  desperately  In  need  of  railroad 
cars."  be  said. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  car  distrib- 
utor out  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  advised  Eaton 
that  the  railroad  was  doing  all  It  could  and 
would  ship  the  cars  as  soon  as  they  could 
get  them. 

Last  V7eek  Eaton  said  he  had  gotten  only 
two  cars. 

"It  has  never  been  this  bad  before,"  be 
said.  "We  always  have  a  problem  by  the  end 
of  wheat  harvest,  but  it's  much  worse  now 
than  then." 

The  three  elevators  In  the  cooperative  are 
averaging  only  six  cars  per  week. 

He  said  all  the  elevators  in  the  area  in- 
cluding Marten  thai,  Horace,  and  Tribune  are 
"fighting  for  cars". 

The  Johnson  Cooperative  Grain  Co.  at 
Johnson  Is  another  big  elevator  complex 
whict^  moves  large  quantities  of  grain  out  of 
KansA  into  the  export  field. 

Thif  four  elevators  ther*-  have  been  aver- 
aging four  or  five  cars  per  week  and  most 
of  the  wheat  is  going  into  Gulf  export 
faculties. 

"I  think  Santa  Fe  railroad  has  done  a 
better  Job  than  some  of  the  other  raUroads," 
Eugene  Friesen,  manager  of  the  Johnson  Co- 
op, said.  "This  has  been  equal  to  or  worse 
than  last  harvest  season." 

Wednesday  the  elevator  loaded  15  cars 
and  Friesen  seemed  optimistic  about  a  pos- 
sible break  in  the  situation. 

So  far  the  Johnson  grain  firm  basnt  suf- 
fered any  loss  because  of  the  boxcar  short- 
age, Friesen  said. 

The  car  shortage  at  Garden  City  remains 
fairly  critical  with  only  five  cars  moving 
out  this  week. 

Sherman  Baird,  manager  of  the  Garden 
City  Cooperative,  said  they  were  still  60  cars 
short  of  their  requirements.  They  have  had 
car  orders  backlogged  since  Jan.  13  and  16, 
and  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  wheat 
contracts.  This  has  caused  some  financial  loss 
to  the  cooperative.  It  has  run  about  a  cent 
per  bushel,  amounting  to  about  $2,000,  be 
said. 

"There's  no  way  to  protect  yourself  from 
this  kind  of  problem,"  Balrd  said,  talking 
about  the  three-week  delay  on  shipments. 

Baird  blamed  part  of  the  Southwest  Kan- 
sas problem  on  eastern  railroads  who  are 
using  Midwest  boxcars  in  the  east  rather 
than  returning  them  to  their  owners. 

"The  cars  are  left  on  foreign  lines  and  they 
pay  a  rental  fee  for  the  cars.  It's  cheaper 
than  buying  enough  cars  for  their  own  use. 
Santa  Pe  Railroad  is  innocent  of  this.  They 
put  on  more  new  hopper  cars  than  any  other 
line  in  1969."  Balrd  said.  "They  have  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  cars  to  take  care  of  otir 
needs  If  they  could  get  the  cars  back  home." 
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He  sAld  tbe  Iwt  30  to  49  days  had  b«en 
wors«  Uian  In  Uie  fall. 

Two  weeks  a^  Soutbweet  Kansas  grain 
dealers  complained  to  the  Kansas  Corpora- 
tion Commlaalon.  Dale  Saffels.  KCC  chair- 
man. In  turn  complained  to  the  ICC. 

Tueeday.  Senate  Majority  L«ader  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana  called  for  cooperation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Congress,  and  railroads  in  reducing  the  box- 
car shortage. 

The  boxcar  shortage  Is  hampering  grain 
and  lumber  shipping  In  Montana,  the  North- 
west, and  In  the  Midwest. 

"If  this  goes  Into  May  or  June,  It  could 
really  be  a  bad  harvest  season  Farmers  are 
In  a  tight  squeeze  right  now."  Heacock  said. 
"We're  In  pretty  good  financial  condition 
ourselves,  but  some  elevators  could  be  broken 
If  this  continues   It  will  htirt  us  some  too." 


REFUGEE  PROBLEM  IN  EASTERN 
NIGERIA 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  nine  Sen- 
ators and  20  Members  of  the  House  have 
signed  a  statement  expressing  their  con- 
cern with  regard  to  the  refugee  problem 
In  eastern  Nigeria. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcou).  as  follows: 

STATBICXNT  on  TBS  NXCXEXAN   Cbisu. 

Pbbbuabt  10.  1970 

We  are  appalled  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
potential  tragedy  In  the  former  Eastern  Re- 
gion of  Nigeria.  Initial  reports  from  the  ter- 
ritory liberated  by  the  surrender  are  con- 
tradictory. United  Nations  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  painted  an  optimistic  picture,  while 
the  United  Nations  representative  In  Nigeria 
later  gave  a  much  more  solemn  reading  on 
the  relief  situation.  Press  dispatches  give  very 
disturbing  accounts,  while  the  Nigerian  gov- 
ernment remains  optimistic. 

We  understand  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
Western,  who  recently  visited  the  enclave, 
that  10,500  tons  of  food  are  needed  weekly. 
During  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugee 
hearings.  It  was  stated  that  only  140  tons 
of  food  had  gotten  In'durlng  the  first  week 
and  one-half  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Prom 
our  knowledge  of  the  relief  problem  In  the 
past  and  from  the  testimony  of  Dra.  Taylor 
and  Western,  It  Is  clear  that  the  need  for 
relief  Is  immediate  and  desperate. 

President  Nlxon  has  made  an  unequivocal 
commitment  to  provide  aid  to  Insure  that  the 
needs  of  all  Nlgertans  are  met.  Nonetheless, 
confusion  surrounds  the  existing  relief  con- 
ditions and  there  are  indications  of  wide- 
spread and  desperate  need  for  food.  We  there- 
fore call  upon  the  Prealdent  to  use  the  full 
power  of  his  office  to  insure  that  food  be 
gotten  Into  the  areas  of  need  without  delay. 

To  this  end  we  call  upon  the  President 
to: 

1.  Continue  the  presence  of  expert  ob- 
servers In  ihe  area  of  need  to  update  and 
present  reliable  Information  which  Is  an  In- 
dispensable basis  for  action. 

2.  Present  to  the  Nigerian  Oovemment  all 
the  Information  at  our  disposal  mpectlng 
the  present  situation.  We  feel  that  the  In- 
formation gathered  by  experts  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  Nigerian  Oovemment. 

3.  Convey  to  the  Nigerian  Government  our 
feeling  that  the  food  crisis  can  t>e  eased  Im- 
mensely by  utilizing  Individuals  and  agen- 
cies experienced  in  handling  similar  emer- 
gencies throughout  the  world. 

4.  Convey  to  the  Nigerian  Ooremmftnt  the 
President's  Informed  opinion  that  the  best 
way  of  meeting  the  critics  would  be  to  open 
an  airfield  In  the  area  of  need  immediately. 
Alt«matlTeIy,  supplies  could  be  air  dropped. 


Poor  ground  transportation  makes  an  air 
lift  essenUal. 

6.  Emphasise  to  Oeneral  Oowan  that  he 
has  a  unique  opportunity  for  promoting  life 
and  for  fostering  Nigerian  unity.  The  next 
few  days  will  determine  whether  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  goes  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  great  humanitarian  governments 
of  the  world  or  whether  that  government 
will  carry  with  it  for  generations  the  stigma 
of  having  lost  thousands  of  Its  citizens 
through  Insufficient  action.  The  posslblUty 
Is  there  too  for  the  government  to  show  the 
people  of  this  devastated  area  that  they  are 
welcome  members  of  the  Nigerian  commu- 
nity. 

We  realize  that  the  Nigerian  -Government 
has  full  sovereignty  over  Its  territory.  But 
the  Imminent  tragedy  Is  a  human  one,  and 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  insure  that  the 
human   needs  of  all  Nigerians  are  met. 

Birch  Bayh.  Frank  Church,  Alan  Crtuiston. 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Harold  E.  Hughes.  Daniel 
K.  Inouye.  George  McGoveni,  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.. 
Daniel  E.  Button.  Shirley  Chlsholm,  Don  Ed- 
wards, Leonard  Farbsteln,  Jacob  H.  Gilbert. 
James  J.  Howard,  Robert  L  Leggett.  Abner  J. 
liClkva.  Patsy  T.  Mink.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger. 
William  F.  Ryan.  James  H.  Scheuer,  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  W^son,  Edward 
I.  Koch.  Henry  Helstoskl.  Phillip  Burton.  Au- 
gustus Hawkins.  Members  of  Congress. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  DILEMMA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  Sports  Illustrated  for  Febru- 
ary 2,  1970.  Includes  an  article  which  Is 
imdoubtedly  one  of  the  most  discerning 
and  cogent  discussions  of  our  environ- 
mental dilemma  thus  far  published  in 
the  American  press. 

Lord  Ritchie-Calder.  noted  British  sci- 
entific author  and  United  Nations  sci- 
ence adviser,  warns  us  that  "mankind 
shares  a  common  habitat — we  have 
mortgaged  the  old  homestead  and  na- 
ture is  liable  to  foreclose." 

I  share  the  belief  of  the  editors  of 
Sports  Illustrated — who  reprinted  the 
article  from  Foreign  Affairs — that  Lord 
Rltchle-Calder's  excellent  statement  de- 
serves the  widest  possible  readership.  I 
commend  this  article  to  Senators  as  a 
thorough  overview  of  what  has  become 
the  foremost  issue  of  the  day.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

MORTCACIMC  THX  Ou>  HOMSSTSAO 

(By  Lord  Rltchle-Calder) 
Past  civilizations  are  burled  In  the  grave- 
yards of  their  own  mistakes,  but  as  each  died 
of  Its  greed.  Its  carelessness  or  Its  effeteness 
another  took  Its  place.  That  was  because 
such  civilizations  took  their  character  from 
a  locality  or  region.  Today  ours  Is  a  global 
civilization:  it  is  not  bounded  by  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  nor  even  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Indus:  It  Is  the  whole  world.  Its 
planet  has  shrunk  to  a  neighborhood  round 
which  a  man-made  satellite  can  patrol  10 
times  a  day.  riding  the  gravitational  fences 
of  Man's  family  estate  It  Is  a  cooununlty  so 
Interdependent  that  our  mistakes  are  exag- 
gerated on  a  world  scale. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  Man  has  the 
power  of  veto  over  the  evolution  of  his  own 
species  through  a  nuclear  holocaust.  The 
overkill  Is  enough  to  wipe  out  every  man. 
woman  and  child  on  earth,  together  with  our 
fellow  lodgen.  the  animals,  the  blrtU  and 


the  Insects,  and  to  reduce  our  planet  to  a 
radioactive  wilderness.  Or  the  Doomsday 
Machine  oould  be  replaced  by  the  Doomsday 
Bug.  By  gene  manipulation  and  man-made 
mutations,  it  Is  possible  to  produce,  or  gen- 
erate, a  disease  against  which  there  would 
be  no  natural  Immunity;  by  "generate"  Is 
meant  that  even  If  the  perpetrators  Inocu- 
lated themselves  protectively,  the  disease  In 
spreading  round  the  world  could  assume  a 
virulence  of  Its  own  and  Involve  them.  too. 
When  a  British  bacteriologist  died  of  the  bug 
he  had  invented,  a  distinguished  scientist 
said,  "Thank  Ood  he  dldnt  sneeze;  he  could 
have  started  a  pandemic  against  which  there 
would  have  been  no  Immunity." 

Modem  Man  can  outboast  the  Ancients, 
who  In  the  arrogance  of  their  material 
achievements  built  pyramids  as  the  grave- 
stones of  their  civilizations.  We  can  blast  our 
pyramids  Into  space  to  orbit  through  all 
eternity  round  a  planet  which  perished  by 
our  neglect. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Claude  Bernard,  the 
famous  French  physiologist,  enjoined  his  col- 
leagues. "True  science  teaches  us  to  doubt 
and  In'ignorance  to  refrain."  What  he  meant 
was  that  the  scientist  must  proceed  from  one 
tested  foothold  to  the  next  (like  going  Into 
a  minefield  with  a  mine  detector) .  Today  we 
are  using  the  biosphere,  the  living  space,  as 
an  experimental  laboratory.  When  the  mad 
scientist  of  fiction  blows  himself  aind  his 
laboratory  skyhlgh.  that  Is  all  right,  but 
when  scientists  and  decisionmakers  act  out 
of  ignorance  and  pretend  that  It  is  knowl- 
edge, they  are  putting  the  whole  world  In 
hazard.  Anyway,  science  at  best  Is  not  wis- 
dom; It  Is  knowledge,  while  wisdom  Is  knowl- 
edge tempered  with  Judgment.  Because  of 
overspeclallzatlon.  most  scientists  are  dis- 
abled from  exercising  Judgments  beyond 
their  own  sphere. 

A  classic  example  was  the  atomic  bomb.  It 
was  the  Physicists'  Bomb.  When  the  device 
exploded  at  Alamogordo  on  July  16,  1945, 
and  made  a  notch  mark  In  history  frdm 
which  Man's  future  would  be  dated,  the  safe- 
breakers  had  cracked  the  lock  of  the  nucleus 
before  the  locksmiths  knew  how  It  worked. 
(The  evidence  of  this  is  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  have  been  spent  since  1948  on 
gargantuan  machines  to  study  the  funda- 
mental particles,  the  components  of  the  nu- 
cleus; and  they  sUlI  do  not  know  how  they 
Interrelate.) 

Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee.  who  con- 
curred with  President  Truman's  decision  to 
drop  the  bomb  on  Hiroshima,  later  said: 
"We  knew  nothing  whatever  at  that  time 
about  the  genetic  effects  of  an  atomic  ex- 
plosion. I  knew  nothing  about  fallout  and 
all  the  rest  of  what  emerged  after  Hiroshima. 
As  far  as  I  know.  President  Truman  and 
Winston  Churchill  knew  nothing  of  those 
things  either,  nor  did  Sir  John  Anderson, 
who  coordinated  research  on  our  aide.  Wheth- 
er the  scientists  directly  concerned  knew  or 
guessed.  I  do  not  know.  But  If  they  did. 
then  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  said  nothing 
of  It  to  those  who  had  to  make  the  deci- 
sion." 

That  sounds  absurd,  since  as  long  before  as 
1937.  Herman  J.  MuUer  had  been  studying 
the  genetic  effects  of  radiation,  work  for 
which  he  was  later  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize. 
But  It  Is  true  that  In  the  whole  documenta- 
tion of  the  British  effort,  before  It  merged 
In  the  Manhattan  Project,  there  Is  only  one 
reference  to  genetic  effects — a  Medical  Re- 
search Council  minute  which  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  bomb  they  were  Intending 
to  make;  It  concerned  the  possibility  that 
the  Germans  might,  short  of  the  bomb,  pro- 
duce radloacUve  Isotopes  as  a  form  of  biolog- 
ical warfare.  In  the  Franck  Report,  the  most 
statesmanlike  document  ever  produced  by 
scientists,  with  Its  perclplenoe  of  the  mlU- 
tary  and  political  consequences  of  unilateral 
use  of  the  bomb  (presented  to  Secretary  of 
War  Henry  L.  Stlmson  even  before  the  test 
bomb  exploded) ,  no  reference  la  made  to  the 
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biological  effects,  although  one  would  have 
supposed  that  to  have  been  a  very  powerful 
argument.  The  explanation,  of  course,  was 
that  It  was  the  Physicists'  Bomb  and  military 
security  restricted  Information  and  discus- 
sion to  the  bomb-makers,  which  excluded 
the  biologists. 

The  same  kind  of  breakdown  In  Inter- 
disciplinary consultation  was  manifest  In 
the  subsequent  testing  of  fission  and  fusion 
bombs.  Categorical  assurances  were  given 
that  the  fallout  would  be  confined  to  the 
testing  area,  but  the  Japanese  fishing  boat 
Lucky  Dragon  was  "dusted"  well  outside  the 
predicted  range.  Then  we  got  the  story  of 
radlostrontlum.  Radios trontium  Is  an  analog 
of  calcium.  Therefore  In  bone-formation  an 
atom  of  nautral  strontium  can  take  the  place 
of  calcium  and  the  radioactive  version  can  do 
likewise.  For  all  practical  purposes  radlo- 
strontlum did  not  exist  In  the  world  before 
1945;  It  Is  a  man-made  element.  Today  every 
young  person,  anywhere  In  the  world,  whose 
bones  were  forming  during  the  massive 
bomb-testing  In  the  atmosphere,  carries  this 
brand  mark  of  the  Atomic  Age.  The  radlo- 
strontlum In  their  bones  is  medically  Insig- 
nificant, but.  If  the  test  ban  (belated  recog- 
nition) had  not  prevented  the  escalation  of 
atmospheric  testing.  It  might  not  have  been. 

Every  young  person  everywhere  was  af- 
fected, and  why?  Because  those  responsible 
for  H-bomb  testing  miscalculated.  They  as- 
sumed that  the  upthrust  of  the  H-bomb 
would  punch  a  hole  In  the  stratosphere  and 
that  the  gaseous  radioactivity  would  dis- 
sipate Itself.  One  of  those  gases  was  radio- 
active krypton,  which  quickly  decays  into 
radlostrontlum,  which  Is  a  particulate.  The 
technicians  had  been  wrongly  briefed  about 
the  nature  of  the  troposphere,  the  climatic 
celling  which  would,  they  maintained,  pre- 
vent the  fallback.  But  between  the  equatorial 
troposphere  and  the  polar  troposphere  there 
is  a  gap,  and  the  radlostrontlum  came  back 
through  this  fanlight  Into  the  climatic  Jet 
streams.  It  was  swept  all  round  the  world  to 
come  to  earth  as  radioactive  rain,  to  be  de- 
posited on  food  crops  and  pastures,  to  be 
Ingested  by  animals  and  to  get  Into  milk  and 
Into  babies  and  children  and  adolescents 
whose  growing  bones  were  hungry  for  calcium 
or  Its  equivalent  strontium.  In  this  case 
radioactive.  Incidentally,  radlostrontlum  was 
known  to  the  biologists  before  It  "hit  the 
headlines."  They  had  found  it  in  the  skin 
bums  of  animals  exp>osed  on  the  Nevada  test- 
ing n^ges  and  they  knew  Its  sinister  nature 
as  a  "bone-seeker."  But  the  authorities 
clapped  security  on  their  work,  classified  It 
as  "Operation  Sunshine"  and  cynically  called 
the  units  of  radlostrontlum  "Sunshine 
Units" — an  Instance  not  of  Ignorance  but  of 
deliberate  noncommunication. 

One  beneficial  effect  of  the  alarm  caused 
by  all  this  has  been  that  the  atoms  Industry 
Is,  bar  none,  the  safest  in  the  world  for  those 
.  working  In  It.  Precautions,  now  universal. 
were  built  Into  the  code  of  practice  from  the 
beginning.  Indeed  It  can  be  admitted  that 
the  safety  margins  In  health  and  In  work- 
ing conditions  are  perhaps  excessive  In  the 
light  of  experience,  but  no  one  would  dare 
to  modify  them.  There  can,  however,  be 
accidents  In  which  the  public  assumes  the 
risk.  At  Wlndscale.  t\e  British  atomic  cen- 
ter In  Cumberland,  a  reactor  burned  out. 
Radioactive  fumes  escaped  from  the  stacks 
In  spite  of  the  filters.  They  drifted  over  the 
country.  Milk  was  dumped  into  the  sea  be- 
cause radioactive  lodlae  had  covered  the 
dairy  pastures. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  atomic  waste  dis- 
posal, which  persists  in  the  peaceful  uses  as 
well  as  In  the  making  of  nuclear  explosives. 
Low  energy  wastes,  carefully  monitored,  can 
be  safely  disposed  of.  Trash,  Irradiated  metals 
and  laboratory  waste  can  be  embedded  In  con- 
crete and  dumped  in  the  ocean  deeps — al- 
though this  practice  raises  some  misgivings. 
But  high-level  wastes,  some  with  elements 
the  radioactivity  of  whldh  can  persUt  for 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  present 
prodigious  difficulties.  There  must  be  "burial 
grovmds"  (or,  euphemistically,  "farms") ,  the 
biggest  of  which  Is  at  Hanford,  Wash.  The 
Hanford  "farm"  encloses  a""  stretch  of  the 
Coliunbla  River  In  a  tract  covering  675  square 
miles  where  no  one  Is  allowed  to  live  or  to 
trespass. 

There,  In  the  20th-century  Glza,  It  has  cost 
more,  much  more,  to  bury  live  atoms  than  It 
cost  to  entomb  the  sim-god  kings  of  Egypt. 
The  capital  outlay  runs  Into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  U.S.  sepulchers  Is  more  than  $6  million 
a  year.  (Add  to  that  the  buried  waste  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Britain,  Canada,  France  and  China, 
and  one  can  see  what  It  costs  to  bury  live 
atoms.)  And  they  are  very  much  alive.  At 
Hanford  they  are  kept  In  million-gallon  car- 
bon-steel tanks.  Their  radioactive  vitality 
keeps  the  accompanying  acids  boiling  like 
a  witch's  cauldron.  A  cooling  system  has  to 
be  maintained  continuously.  The  vapors  from 
the  self-boiling  tanks  have  to  be  condensed 
and  "scrubbed"  (radioactive  atoms  re- 
moved ) ;  otherwise  a  radioactive  miasma 
would  escape  from  the  vents.  The  tanks  will 
not  endure  as  long  as  the  pyramids  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  of  the  long-lived  atoms.  The  acids  and 
the  atomic  ferments  erode  the  toughest 
metal,  so  the  tanks  have  to  be  periodically 
decanted.  Another  method  Is  to  entomb  them 
In  disused  salt  mines.  Another  is  to  embed 
them  m  ceramics,  lock  them  up  In  glass 
beads.  Another  Is  what  Is  known  as  "hydrau- 
lic fraction":  a  hole  Is  drilled  Into  a  shale 
formation  (below  the  subsoil  water) ;  liquid 
Is  piped  down  under  pressure  and  causes  the 
shale  to  split  laterally.  Hence  the  atoms 
in  liquid  cement  can  be  injected  under  enor- 
mous pressure  and  spread  into  the  flissures  to 
set  like  a  radioactive  sandwich. 

Tbis  accumulating  waste  from  fission 
plants  win  persist  until  the  promise,  still  far 
from  fulfilled,  of  peaceful  thermonuclear 
power  comes  about.  With  the  multiplication 
of  power  reactors,  the  wastes  will  increase. 
It  Is  calculated  that  by  the  year  2000.  the 
number  of  six-ton  nuclear  "hearses"  In  tran- 
sit to  "burial  grounds"  at  any  given  time  on 
the  highways  of  the  United  States  will  be 
well  over  3.000  and  the  amount  of  radioac- 
tive products  will  be  about  a  billion  curies, 
which  la  a  mighty  lot  of  curies  to  be  roaming 
around  a  populated  country. 

The  alarming  possibilities  were  well  Illus- 
trated by  the  incident  at  Palomares  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  when  there  occurred  a  col- 
lision of  a-  refueling  aircraft  with  a  U.S.  nu- 
clear bomber  on  "live"  mission.  The  bombs 
were  scattered.  There  was  no  explosion,  but 
radioactive  materials  broke  loose  and  the 
contaminated  beaches  and  farm  soil  bad  to 
be  scooped  up  and  taken  to  the  United  States 
for  burial. 

Imagine  what  would  have  happened  If  the 
Torrey  Canyon,  the  giant  tanker  which  was 
wrecked  off  the  SciUy  Isles,  had  been  nuclear- 
powered.  Some  experts  make  comforting 
noises  and  say  that  the  le&ctoTB  would  have 
"closed  down,"  but  the  Torrey  Canyon  was  a 
wreck  and  the  Palomares  Incident  showed 
what  happens  when  radioactive  materials 
break  loose.  All  those  oil-polluted  beaches  of 
southwest  England  and  the  coasts  of  Brit- 
tany would  have  had  to  be  scooped  up  for 
nuclear  burial. 

The  Torrey  Canyon  Is  a  nightmarish  ex- 
ample of  progress  for  Its  own  sake.  Trite  big- 
ger the  tanker,  the  cheaper  the  freightage, 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  progress.  This  ship 
was  built  at  Newport  News.  Va.  in  1959  for 
the  Union  Oil  Company:  It  was  a  giant  for 
the  time — 810  feet  long  and  104  feet  beam — 
but  five  years  later,  that  was  not  big  enough. 
She  was  taken  to  Japan  to  be  "stretcbed." 
The  ship  was  cut  in  half  amldshlp  and  a 
mid-body  section  Inserted.  With  a  new  bow, 
this  made  her  974  feet  long,  and  her  beam 


was  extended  21  feet.  She  could  carry  860,000 
barrels  of  oil,  twice  her  original   capacity. 

Built  for  Union  Oil.  she  was  "owned"  by 
the  Barracuda  Tanker  Corporation,  the  head 
office  of  which  is  a  filing  cabinet  In  Hamilton. 
Bermuda.  She  was  registered  under  the  Ll- 
berlan  flag  of  convenience  and  her  captain 
and  crew  were  Italians  recruited  In  Genoa. 
Just  to  complicate  the  International  tangle, 
she  was  imder  charter  to  the  British  Petro- 
leum Tanker  Company  to  bring  118,000  tons 
of  crude  oil  from  Kuwait  to  Milford  Haven 
In  Wales,  via  the  (Dape  of  Good  Btope.  Ap- 
proaching Lands  End.  the**  Italian  captain 
was  Informed  that  If  he  did  not  reach  Mil- 
ford  Haven  by  11  pjn.  Saturday  night  he 
would  miss  high  water  and  would  not  be 
able  to  enter  the  harbor  for  another  five 
days,  which  would  have  annoyed  his  employ- 
ers. He  took  a  shortcut,  setting  course  be- 
tween Seven  Stones  rocks  and  the  Scllly  Isles, 
and  he  finished  up  on  Pollard  Rock,  In  an 
area  where  no  ship  of  that  size  should  ever 
have  been. 

Her  ruptured  tanks  began  to  vomit  oil 
and  great  slicks  appeared  over  the  sea  In  the 
direction  of  the  Cornish  holiday  beaches. 
A  Dutch  tug  made  a  dash  for  the  stranded 
ship,  gambling  on  the  salvage  money.  (Where 
the  salvaged  ship  could  have  been  taken  one 
cannot  Imagine,  since  no  place  would  offer 
harborage  to  a  leaking  tinker.)  After  delays 
and  a  death  in  the  futile  salvage  effort,  the 
British  Government  moved  In  with  the  navy, 
the  air  force  and,  on  the  beaches,  the  army. 
They  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  fioetlng  oU 
which,  of  course,  would  not  volatilize.  They 
covered  the  slicks  with  detergents  (supplied 
at  a  price  by  the  oil  companies),  and  then 
the  bombers  moved  in  to  try  to  cut  open 
the  deck  and,  with  Incendiaries,  to  set  fire 
to  the  remaining  oil  In  the  tanks.  FtnaUy  the 
ship  foundered  and  divers  confirmed  that 
the  oil  had  been  effectively  consumed. 

Nevertheless  the  result  was  havoc.  All 
measures  had  to  be  Improvised.  Twelve 
thousand  tons  of  detergent  went  Into  the  sea. 
Later  marine  biologists  found  that  the  cure 
had  been  worse  than  the  complaint.  The 
oil  was  disastrous  for  seablrds,  but  marine 
organic  life  was  destroyed  by  the  detergents. 
By  arduous  physical  efforts,  with  bulldozers 
and  flamethrowers  and,  again,  more  deter- 
gents, the  beaches  were  cleaned  up  for  the 
holiday-makers.  Northerly  winds  swept  the 
oil  slicks  down  Channel  to  the  French  coast 
with  even  more  serious  consequences,  par- 
ticularly to  the  valuable  shellfish  Industry. 
With  even  bigger  tankers  being  launched, 
this  affair  is  a  potentous  warning. 

Two  years  after  Torrey  Canyon,  an  offshore 
all  rig  erupted  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
The  disaster  to  wildlife  In  this  area,  which 
has  Island  nature  reserves  and  is  on  the 
migratory  route  of  whales,  seals  and  seablrds, 
was  a  repetition  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  oil 
spill.  And  the  operator  of  the  lethal  oil  rig 
was  Union  Oil. 

Another  piece  of  stupidity  shows  how 
much  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  men 
pretending  to  be  knowledgeable.  During  the 
International  Geophysical  Year,  1957-58,  the 
Van  Allen  Belt  was  discovered.  This  is  an 
area  of  magnetic  phenomena.  Immediately  It 
was  decided  to  explode  a  nuclear  bomb  in 
the  belt  to  see  whether  an  artificial  aurora 
oould  be  produced.  The  colorful  draperies 
and  ivunlpotis  skirts  of  the  auirora  borealls 
are  caused  by  the  drawing  in  of  cosmic  par- 
ticles through  the  rare  gases  of  the  upper 
atmosphere — Ionization  It  Is  called;  It  is  like 
passing  electrons  through  the  vacuum  tubes 
of  otir  familiar  fiuoreeeent  Ughttng.  The 
name  Rainbow  Bomb  was  given  it  In  antic- 
ipation of  the  display  it  was  expected  to 
produce.  Every  eminent  scientist  In  the  field 
of  cosmology,  radio  aLStronomy  or  physics  of 
the  atmosphere  protested  at  this  Irresponsi- 
ble tampering  with  a  system  which  we  did 
not  understand.  And,  typical  of  the  casual 
attitude   toward    this   kind   of   thing,   the 
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Prlm«  Minuter  of  the  d»y.  answering  pro- 
tests tn  tbe  House  of  Commons  that  called 
on  him  to  Intervene  with  the  Americans. 
asked  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  After 
all.  they  hadn't  known  that  the  Van  Allen 
Belt  even  existed  a  year  before.  This  was 
the  oosmlc  equivalent  of  Chamberlains  re- 
mark about  Caechoalovakla.  at  the  tlma  of 
Munich,  about  that  distant  country  of  which 
we  knew  so  little.  They  exploded  the  bomb. 
They  got  their  pyrotechnics  and  we  stlU  do 
not  know  the  cost  we  may  have  to  pay  for 
this  artificial  magnetic  dUturt>ance. 

In  the  same  way  we  can  look  with  mis'- 
gtvtngs  on  those  tracks — the  white  tails  of 
the  jeu  that  are  introducing  Into  our  cli- 
matic system  new  factors,  the  effects  of 
which  are  immensurable.  Formation  of  rain 
clouds  depends  upon  water  vapor  having  a 
nucleus  on  which  to  form.  That  Is  how  arti- 
ficial precipitation  Is  Introduced — the  so- 
called  rain-maklng.  So  the  jets,  crisscrossing 
the  weather  system,  playing  noughts  and 
crosses  with  it.  can  produce  a  man-made 
change. 

In  the  longer  term,  we  can  foresee  even 
more  drastic  effects  from  Man's  unthinking 
operations.  At  the  United  Nations'  Science 
and  Technology  Conference  in  Geneva  in 
1963  we  took  stock  of  the  effects  of  Indus- 
trialization on  our  total  environment  thus 
far.  The  atmosphere  Is  not  only  the  air 
which  humans,  animals  and  plants  breathe. 
It  Is  also  the  envelope  that  protects  living 
things  from  harmful  radiation  from  the  suh 
^nd  outer  space.  It  Is  also  the  medium  of 
climate,  the  winds  and  the  rain.  Those 
are  Inseparable  from  the  hydrosphere — 
the  oceans,  covering  seven-tenths  of  the 
globe,  with  their  currents  and  extraordinary 
rates  of  evaporation:  the  biosphere,  with  Its 
trees  and  their  transpiration:  and  In  terms 
of  human  activities,  the  minerals  mined  from 
the  lothosphere.  the  rock  crust.  Millions  of 
years  ago  the  sun  encouraged  the  growth 
of  the  primeval  forests,  which  became  our 
coal,  and  the  plant  growth  of  the  seas,  which 
be\-ame  our  oil.  Those  fossil  fuels,  locked 
away  for  eons  of  time,  are  extracted  by  man 
and  put  back  Into  the  atmosphere  from  the 
chimney  stacks  and  the  exhaust  pipes  of 
modern  engineering.  About  six  billion  tons 
of  carbon  are  mixed  with  the  atmosphere 
annually.  During  the  past  century.  In  the 
process  of  Industrialization,  with  Its  release 
of  carbon  by  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels,  more 
than  400  billion  tons  of  carbon  have  been 
artificially  Introduced  into  the  atmoephere 
The  concentration  In  the  air  we  breathe  has 
been  Increased  by  approximately  10';.  and 
If  all  the  known  reserves  of  coal  and  oil 
were  burned  at  once  the  concentration  would 
be  10  times  greater. 

This  Is  something  more  than  a  public 
health  problem.  m3re  than  a  question  of 
what  goes  Into  the  lungs  of  an  individual, 
more  than  a  question  of  smog.  The  carbon 
cycle  in  nature  Is  a  self-adjusting  mech- 
anism Carbon  dioxide  \a.  of  course.  Indis- 
pensable for  plants  and  is.  therefore,  a  source 
of  life,  but  there  Is  a  balance  which  Is  main- 
tained by  excess  carbon  being  absorbed  by 
the  seas.  The  excess  Is  now  taxing  this  ab- 
sorption, and  It  can  seriously  disturb  the 
beat  balance  of  the  earth  because  of  what 
Is  known  as  the  "greenhouse  effect."  A  green- 
bouse  lets  in  the  sun's  rays  but  retains  ine 
heat  Cartx>n  dioxide,  as  a  transparent  dif- 
fusion, does  likewise.  It  keeps  the  heat  atSlhe_ 
surface  of  the  earth  and  In  excess  modifies 
the  climate. 

It  baa  been  estimated  that,  at  the  presci 
rate  of  Increase,  the  mean  annual 
perature  all  over  the  world  might  Inci 
by  3  6"  centigrade  In  the  next  40  to  60  years. 
The  expert*  may  argue  about  the  time  fac- 
tor and  even  about  the  effects,  but  certain 
things  are  apparent,  not  only  In  the  indus- 
trialized northern  hemisphere  but  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  also.  The  north-polar 
Ic*  cap  la  thinning  and  shrinking.  The  seas. 


with  their  blanket  of  carbon  dioxide,  are 
changing  their  temperature,  with  the  result 
that  marine  plant  life  Is  Increasing  and  Is 
transpiring  more  cart>on  dioxide.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  combination,  fish  are  migrating, 
changing  even  their  latitudes  On  land  the. 
snow  line  Is  retreating  and  glaciers  are  melt- 
ing In  Scandinavia,  land  which  was  peren- 
nially under  snow  and  Ice  U  thawing,  and 
arrowheads  of  more  than  1.000  yean  ago. 
when  the  black  soils  were  last  exposed,  have 
been  found.  The  melting  of  sea  Ice  will  not 
affect  the  sea  level,  because  the  volume  of 
floating  Ice  Is  the  same  as  the  water  It  dis- 
places, but  the  melting  of  Ice  caps  or  glaclera. 
In  which  the  water  Is  locked  up.  will  Intro- 
duce additional  water  to  the  sea  and  raise 
the  level.  Rivers  originating  In  glaciers  and 
permanent  snow  fields  will  Increase  their 
flow:  and  If  Ice  dams,  such  as  those  In  the 
Himalayas,  break,  the  results  In  flooding  may 
be  catastrophic  In  this  process  the  patterns 
of  rainfall  will  change,  with  Increased  pre- 
cipitation In  some  areas  and  the  possibility 
of  aridity  In  now  fertile  regions.  One  would 
be  well  advised  not  to  take  99-year  leases 
on  properties  at  present  sea  level. 

At  that  same  conference,  there  was  a  so- 
bering reminder  of  mistakes  which  can  be 
writ  large,  from  the  very  best  Intentions.  In 
the  Indus  Valley  In  West  Pakistan,  the  pop- 
ulation Is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10  more 
mouths  to  be  fed  every  flve  minutes.  In  that 
same  five  minutes  In  that  same  place,  an 
acre  of  land  Is  being  lost  through  water- 
logging and  salinity.  This  is  the  largest  Ir- 
rigated region  In  the  world.  Twenty-three 
million  acres  are  artificially  watered  by  ca- 
nals. The  Ihdus  and  Its  tributaries,  the  Jhe- 
lum.  the  Chenab.  the  Ravi,  the  Beas  and  the 
Sutlej.  created  the  alluvial  plains  of  the 
Punjab  and  the  Slnd  In  the  19th  century, 
the  British  began  a  big  program  of  farm  de- 
velopment In  lands  which  were  fertile  but 
had  low  rainfall  Barrages  and  distribution 
canals  were  constructed  One  thing  which, 
for  economy's  sake,  was  not  done  was  to  line 
the  canals.  In  the  early  days,  this  genuinely 
did  not  matter.  The  water  was  being  spread 
from  the  Indus  into  a  thirsty  plain  and  if  it 
soaked  In  so  much  the  better  The  system 
also  depended  on  what  Is  called  "'inland  delta 
drainage. "  that  is  to  say.  the  water  spreads 
out  like  a  delu  and  then  drains  itself  back 
Into  the  river.  After  Independence.  Pakistan, 
with  external  aid.  started  vigorously  to  ex- 
tend the  Indus  Irrigation.  The  experts  all 
said  the  soli  was  good  and  would  produce 
abundantly  once  it  got  the  distributed  water. 

There  were  plenty  of  experts,  but  they  all 
overlooked  one  thing — the  hydrologlcal  Im- 
peratives. The  Incline  from  Lahore  to  the 
Rann  of  Kutch— 700  miles — Is  a  loot  a  mile, 
a  quite  Inadequate  drainage  gradient.  So  as 
more  and  more  barrages  and  more  and  more 
lateral  canals  were  built,  the  water  was  not 
draining  back  Into  the  Indus.  Some  40'7  of 
the  water  In  the  unllned  canals  seeped  un- 
derground, and  in  a  network  of  40.000  miles 
of  canals  that  Is  a  lot  of  water.  The  result 
was  that  the  water  table  rose.  Low-lying 
areas  became  waterlogged,  drowning  the  roots 
of  the  crops.  In  other  areas  the  water  crept 
upward,  leaching  salts  that  accumulated  in 
the  surface  layers,  poisoning  the  crops  At 
the  same  time  the  irrigation  regime,  which 
used  Just  1"4  inches  of  water  a  year  in  the 
fields,  did  not  sluice  out  those  salts  but  add- 

^.  through  evaporation.  Its  own  salts.  The 

suit    was   tragically   spectacular.   In    flying 
^over  large  tracts  of  this  area,  one  would  Imag- 
ine that  it  was  an  Arctic  landscape  because 
the   white  crust  of  salt   glistens   like  snow 

The  situation  was  deteriorating  so  rapidly 
that  President  Ayub  appealed  In  person  to 
President  Kennedy,  who  sent  out  a  high- 
powered  mission  which  encompassed  30  dis- 
ciplines. ThU  was  backed  by  the  computera 
at  Harvard.  The  answera  were  pretty  grim. 
It  would  take  20  years  and  93  billion  to  repair 
the  damage — more  than  It  coat  to  create  the 


Installations  that  did  the  damage  It  would 
mean  using  vertical  drainage  to  bring  up  the 
water  and  use  It  for  Irrigation,  and  also  to 
sluice  out  the  salt  In  the  surface  soil.  If 
thoM  30  scientlflc  disciplines  had  been 
brought  together  in  the  flrst  Instance.  It 
would  not  have  happened. 

One  more  Instance  of  the  far-flung  conse- 
quences of  Man's  localized  mistakes:  no  In- 
secticides or  pesticides  have  ever  been  alloWed 
into  the  continent  of  Antarctica.  Tet  they 
have  been  found  in  the  fauna  along  the 
northern  coasts.  They  have  come  almost  cer- 
tainly from  the  northern  hemisphere,  car- 
ried from  the  riven  of  the  farm  states  Into 
the  currents  sweeping  south.  In  Novemt>er 
1969.  the  U.S.  Government  decided  to  "phase 
out  "  the  use  of  DDT. 

Pollution  is  a  crime  compounded  of  Ignor- 
ance and  avarice.  The  great  achievements  of 
Homo  aapiena  become  the  disaster-ridden 
blunders  of  unthinking  Man — poisoned  rivers 
and  dead  lakes,  polluted  with  the  effluents  of 
Industries  which  give  something  called  "pros- 
perity" at  the  expense  of  posterity.  Rivers  are 
treated  like  sewers  and  lakes  like  cesspools. 
These  natural  systems — and  they  are  living 
systems — have  struggled  hard.  The  benevo- 
lent micro-organisms  which  cope  with  rea- 
sonable amounts  of  organic  matter  have  been 
destroyed  by  mineral  detergenu.  Witness  our 
foaming  streams.  Lake  Erie  did  Its  best  to 
provide  the  oxygen  to  neutralize  the  pickling 
acids  of  the  great  steelworks.  But  it  could 
not  contend.  It  lost  its  oxygen  In  the  battle. 
Its  once  rich  commercial  flshlng  industry 
died  and  Its  revitalizing  micro-organic  life 
gave  place  to  anaerobic  organisms  which  do 
not  need  oxygen  but  give  off  foul  smells,  the 
mortuary  smells  of  dead  water.  As  one  Erie 
industrialist  retorted.  "Ifs  not  our  effluent; 
it's  those  damned  dead  fish." 

We  have  had  the  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Campaign:  presently  we  shall  need  a  Freedom 
from  Thirst  Campaign.  If  the  International 
Hydrologlcal  Decade  does  not  bring  us  to  our 
senses,  we  will  face  a  desperate  sItuaUon.  Of 
course  It  Is  bound  up  with  the  Increasing 
population,  but  also  with  the  extravagances 
of  the  technologies  which  claim  that  they 
are  serving  that  population.  There  Is  a  com- 
petlUon  between  the  water  needs  of  the 
land  which  has  to  feed  the  Increasing  popu- 
lation and  the  domestic  and  industrial  needs 
of  that  population.  The  theoretical  minimum 
to  sustain  living  standards  Is  about  300  gal- 
lons a  day  per  person.  This  Is  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  water  needed  to  produce 
grain  for  3>2  pounds  of  bread,  but  a  diet  of 
two  pounds  of  bread  and  one  pound  of  beef 
would  require  about  2.500  gallons.  And  that 
Is  nothing  compared  with  the  gluttonous  re- 
quirements of  steel -making,  paper-making 
and  the  chemical  industry. 

Water — Just  H.O — la  as  indispensable  as 
food.  To  die  of  hunger  one  needs  more  than 
15  day^  To  die  of  thirst  one  needs  only  three. 
Tet  we  are  squandering,  polluting  and  de- 
stroying water  In  Los  Angeles  and  neigh- 
boring Southern  California,  a  thousand  times 
more  water  is  being  consumed  than  is  being 
precipitated  In  the  locality.  They  have  pre- 
empted the  water  of  neighboring  states.  They 
are  piping  It  from  Northern  California,  and 
there  Is  a  plan  to  pipe  It  all  the  way  from 
Canada's  Northwest  Territories,  from  the 
Mackenzie  and  the  lUard.  which  flow  north- 
ward to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  turn  them  back 
Into  deserts.  « 

Always  and  everywhere  we  come  back  to 
(he  problem  of  population — more  people  to 
make  more  mistakes.  m6re  people  to  t>e  the 
victims  of  the  mistakes  qX  others,  more  peo- 
ple to  suffer  hell  upon  earth.  It  Is  appalling 
to  hear  people  complacently  tsUklng  about 
the  population  explosion  as  though  it  be- 
longed to  the  future,  or  world  hunger  as 
though  It  were  threatening,  when  hundreds 
of  millions  can  testify  that  It  is  already 
here — swear  it  with  panting  breath. 
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We  know  to  the  exact  countdown  second 
when  the  nuclear  explosion  took  place — 5:30 
a.m..  July  16, 1945,  when  the  first  device  went 
off  in  the  desert  of  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.  The 
fuse  of  the  population  explosion  had  been  lit 
10  years  earlier — February  1935.  On  that  day 
a  girl  called  HUdegarde  was  dying  of  gen- 
eralized septlcenUa.  She  had  pricked  her  fin- 
ger with  a  sewing  needle  and  the  infection 
had  run  amok.  The  doctors  could  not  save 
her.  Her  desperate  father  injected  a  red  dye 
into  her  body.  Her  father  was  Gerhard 
Domagk.  The  red  dye  was  prontoell,  which 
he,  a  pharmaceutical  chemist,  had  produced 
and  had  successfully  t:ised  on  mice  lethally 
Infected  with  streptococci,  Jbut  never  before 
on  a  human.  Prontosll  was  the  flret  of 
the  sulfa  drugs — chemothcrapeutlcs — which 
could  attack  the  germ  within  the  living  body. 
Thus  was  prepared  the  way  for  the  rtedls- 
covery  of  penicillin — rediscovery  because,  al- 
though Fleming  had  discovered  it  in  1928. 
it  had  been  Ignored:  neither  he  nor  any- 
body else  had  seen  its  supreme  virtue  of 
attacking  germs  within  the  living  body.  That 
Is  the  operative  phrase,  for  while  medical 
science  and  the  medical  profession  had  used 
antiseptics  for  surface  wounds  and  sores, 
they  were  always  labeled  "Poison,  not  to  be 
taken  internally."  The  sulfa  drugs  had  shown 
that  It  was  possible  to  attack  specific  germs 
within  the  living  body  and  had  changed  this 
attitude.  So  when  Chain  and  Florey  looked 
again  at  Flemings  penicillin  in  1938,  they 
were  seeing  it  In  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  the  sulfas. 

A  new  era  of  disease-fighting  had  begun — 
the  sulfas,  the  antibiotics,  DDT  insecticides. 
Doctors  could  now  attack  a  whole  range  of 
invisible  enemies.  They  could  master  the  old 
killer  diseases.  They  proved  It  during  the 
war.  and  when  the  war  ended  there  were 
not  only  stockpiles  of  the  drugs,  there  were 
tooled-up  factories  to  produce  them.  So.  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  deadly  epidemics 
which  follow  wars,  the  supplies  were  made 
available  to  the  war-ravaged  countries  with 
their  displaced  persons,  and  then  to  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Their  indigenous  Infec- 
tions and  contagions  and  Insect-borne  dis- 
eases were  checked. 

Almost  symbolically,  the  flrst  great  clinical 
use  of  prontosll  had  been  in  dealing  with 
puerperal  sepsis,  childbed  fever.  It  had  spec- 
tacularly saved  mothers'  lives  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Hospital,  London.  Now  its  successors 
took  up  the  story.  Fewer  mothers  died  in 
childbirth,  to  live  and  have  more  babies. 
Fewer  infants  died,  fewer  toddlers,  fewer  ado- 
lescents. They  lived  to  marry  and  have  chil- 
dren. Older  people  were  not  killed  off  by.  for 
Instance,  malaria.  The  average  life-span  In- 
creased. 

Professor  Klngsley  Davis  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  the  authority  on 
urban  development,  has  presented  a  hair- 
raising  picture  from  his  survey  of  the  world's 
cities  He  has  shown  that  S8'7  of  the  world's 
population  Is  already  living  in  what  are  de- 
fined as  urban  places.  More  than  one-fifth 
of  the  world's  population  Is  living  In  cities 
of  100,000  or  more.  And  mope  than  one-tenth 
of  the  world's  population  is  now  living  In 
cities  of  a  million  or  more  inhabitants.  In 
1968,  375  million  people  were  living  in  mll- 
Uon-and-over  cities.  The  proportions  are 
changing  so  quickly  that  on  present  trends 
It  would  take  only  16  years  for  half  the 
world's  population  to  be  living  In  cities  and 
only  55  years  for  It  to  reach  100%. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  a  child  bom  today. 
Klngsley  Davis  foresees,  on  present  trends 
of  population  increase,  IS  billion  people  to 
be  fed  and  housed — nearly  flve  times  as  many 
as  now.  The  whole  human  -species  would  be 
living  In  cities  of  a  million  and  over  Inhabit- 
ants, and — wait  for  It! — the  biggest  city 
would  have  1.3  billion  inhabitants.  That 
means  186  times  as  ratinj  as  there  are  in 
.  Greater  London. 

For  years  the  Greek  architect  Doxladls  has 


been  warning  us  about  such  prospects.  In 
his  Ecumenopolis — World  City — one  urban 
area  would  ooze  into  the  next,  like  confluent 
ulcers.  The  East  Side  of  World  City  would 
have  as  its  High  Street  the  Eurasian  High- 
way stretching  from  Glasgow  to  Bangkok, 
with  the  Chaimel  Tunnel  as  its  subway  and 
a  built-up  area  all  the  way.  On  the  West  Side 
of  World  City,  divided  not  by  the  tracks  but 
by  the  Atlantic,  the  pattern  is  already  emerg- 
ing, or  rather,  merging.  Americans  already 
talk  about  Boswash,  the  urban  development 
of  a  built-up  area  stretching  from  Boston 
to  Washington;  and  on  the  West  Coast,  apart 
from  Los  Angeles  sprawling  Into  the  desert, 
the  realtors  are  already  slurring  one  city 
Into  another  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
the  Mexican  border  to  San  Francisco.  We 
don't  need  a  crystal  ball  to  foresee  what 
Davis  and  Doxladls  are  predicting;  we  can 
already  see  it  through  smog-covered  spec- 
tacles. A  blind  man  can  smell  what  Is  coming. 
The  danger  of.  prediction  is  that  experts 
and  men  of  affairs  are  likely  to  plan  for  the 
predicted  trends  and  confirm  these  trends. 
"Prognosis"  Is  something  different  from 
"Prediction."  An  Intelligent  doctor,  having 
diagnosed  your  symptoms  and  examined  your 
condition,  does  not  say  (except  In  novelettes) , 
"You  have  six  months  to  live."  An  Intelligent 
doctor  says,  "Frankly,  your  condition  Is 
serious.  Unless  you  do  so-and-sO,  and  I  do 
so-and-so.  It  is  bound  to  deteriorate."  The 
operative  phrase  is  "do  so-and-so."  We  don't 
have  to  plan  for  trends;  if  they  are  socially 
undesirable  our  duty  Is  to  plan  away  from 
them,  to  treat  the  symptoms  before  they 
become  malignant. 

We  have  to  do  this  on  the  local,  the  na- 
tional and  the  international  scale,  through 
intergovernmental  action,  because  there  are 
no  frontiers  In  present-day  pollution  and 
destruction  of  the  biosphere.  Mankind  shares 
a  common  habitat.  We  have  mortgaged  the 
old  homestead  and  nature  Is  liable  to  fore- 
close. 


AIR  CARGO  PILFERAGE  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  excellent  efforts  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  of 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  is  the  chair- 
man, to  attempt  to  alleviate  the  serious 
impact  of  crime  against  the  small  busi- 
nessman. The  select  committee,  on  which 
I  serve  as  ranking  minority  member,  last 
December  filed  with  the  Senate  two  re- 
ports which  detail  its  findings  and  pro- 
vide specific  recommendations  to  begin 
the  development  of  preventive  measures 
to  cope  with  this  growing  problem  now 
threatening  the  economic  stability  of 
many  small  businesses.  One  volume  of 
this  two-part  report  deals  with  the  grow- 
ing incidence  of  crime  at  U.S.  airports, 
the  wholesale  theft  and  pilferage  of 
goods  in  air  commerce. 

An  oi^tstanding  analysis  of  this  prob- 
lem and  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
and  its  chairman  to  develop  remedial 
measures  to  curb  it  was  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  December  14,  1969. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  14,  1969] 

Pn.jT3iE0  Cargoes — Airpo«t  Thefts:  Salamts, 

Wigs  ahd  Watches 

(By  Robert  E.  Dallos) 

New  To«k. — Armed  guards  with  vicious 
dogs  .  .  .  special  dual  lens  surveillance  cam- 


eras .  .  .  tuunarked  boxes,  recognizable  only 
by  secret  symbols  .  .  .  time-locked  rooms  .  .  . 
hidden  closed-circuit  TV  cameras. 
A  scene  from  Mission  Impossible? 
No.  Just  a  few  of  the  precautions  being 
Instituted  at  the  nation's  airports  to  stifle 
the  staggering  rise  In  cargo  thefts  and 
pilferage. 

But  thus  far  even  these  means  haven't 
made  a  dent  In  the  systematic  stealing  of  air 
freight.  It  has  been  estimated  that  2%  of  all 
tonnage  shipped  to,  from  and  within  the 
United  States  by  air  somehow  goes  astray. 
According  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Marine  Underwriters,  an  organization  of  more 
than  1(X}  Insurance  companies,  there  were 
967  claims  of  $1,000  or  more  In  the  first  11 
months  of  this  year.  They  totaled  $5,816,401. 
compared  with  $3,168,572  for  all  of  1968. 
passed  on  to  consttmess 
"The  thievery-pilferage  plague  at  our  ma- 
jor airports,  especially  at  International  ports 
of  entry,"  says^n.  Alan  Bible  (D-Nev.)  "is 
a  major  part  jA  the  biggest  multlbllUon- 
dollar  racket  nationally  today — stealing  from 
business.  To  permit  such  thievery  to  con- 
tinue jeopardizes  many  businesses  who  can- 
not stand  the  impact."  He  figures  the  result 
is  higher  prices  for  consumers  as  the  com- 
panies seek  to  recover  the  added  costs. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
chaired  by  Bible,  recently  held  bearings  on 
the  criminal  disappearance  of  air  cargo.  It  Is 
expected  to  report  Its  findings  soon  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  legislation. 

A  major  concern  of  the  committee  Is  what 
It  terms  the  apathetic  or  passive  attitude  of 
the  carriers.  Thieves  are  having  a  field  day 
partly  because  the  liability  airlines  have  for 
such  losses  Is  limited  by  law.  Hence,  the  loss 
to  the  lines  often  isn't  as  great  as  to  the 
shippers. 

Most  all  parties  Involved  in  shipping  by  air. 
Bible  says,  have  been  "negligent  at  the  worst, 
or  inattentive  at  the  best."  In  surveys  of  ma- 
jor airports,  the  Bible  committee  said  it 
fovmd  "Important  deficiencies  in  security 
arrangements." 

These  included  Inadequate  fencing  of  cargo 
areas  or  no  fences  at  all;  unllnilted  access 
to  cargo  terminals  and  warehouses:  general 
employe  parking  right  next  to  cargo  termi- 
nals, and  warehouses  and  no  employe  identi- 
fication systems  to  prevent  entry  Into  cargo 
and  handling  areas  by  unauthorized  per- 
sonnel. 

VIEW    ON    REFOKTTNC 

Also,  since  no  accurate  reporting  system 
exists.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent 
of  losses  or  at  which  point  most  take  place, 
the  committee  believes. 

The  airlines,  on  the  other  hand,  oppose 
any  government  intervention.  Wlille  adnilt- 
tlng  that  a  serious  problem  exists,  they  deny 
they  are  lax.  They  contend  thay  aro^tSklng 
steps  to  correct  the  situation,  tAat  the 
amount  stolen  Is  minuscule  in  relation^o  ^^' 
total  tonnage  they  carry  and  that  the  crime 
is  the  result  of  the  phenomenal  growth  in 
the  air  cargo  business  In  the  last  few  years 
with  which  they  haven't  been  able  to  keep 
pace. 

CARGO    PROBLEM 

"We're  just  getting  out  of  our  britches  and 
Into  long,  long  pants,"  says  Prank  A.  Card- 
man,  the  director  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways'  newly  created  security  department. 
"All  of  the  airlines  had  paid  more  attention 
to  passenger  operations  than  they  did  to 
cargo.  Cargo  has  become  a  feature  In  only 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years." 

Ccu'dman  says  the  losses  of  his  line  this 
year  from  damage  and  loss  to  cargo  and  bag- 
gage might  reach  $5  million 

WliUe  cargoes  have  been  disappearing  at 
such  terminals  as  Loe  Angeles,  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton and  Miami,  the  dUemma  Is  greatest  at 
New  York's  John  P.  Kennedy  International" 
Airport,  which  bandies  the  greatest  amoimt 
of  cargo  coming  Into  and  going  out  of  th* 
country. 
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At  Kennedy  In  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  thefe  were  44a  repwrted  cases  of  criminal 
Toss  of  cargo,  an  Increase  of  369  T  over  the 
similar  nine-month  period  of  1968:  the  value 
of  shipments  lost  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  rose  to  t2.859.146.  an  Increase  of 
106 <".  t>ver  the  •1.384.779  over  a  similar  pe- 
riod in  1968. 

The  Bulova  Watch  Co  lost  $133,000  worth 
of  Imported  watches  at  Kennedy  Airport  In 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  S*^;  of  all  Its 
air  shipments.  The  figure  Is  about  tlOO.OOO 
over  last  years  first  half. 

WATCHES    DISAPrEAK 

The  tntlre  watch  Industry  is  being  similarly 
victimized.  Gerhard  Diteshelm.  president  of 
the  American  Watch  Assn..  says  t2.5  million 
worth  of  watches  and  their  components  have 
disappeared  since  the  beginning  of  1967. 

■In  a  good  year."  he  says,  "profits  for  the 
entire  watch-lmportlng  Industry  probably 
amount  to  only  about  SIS  million.  Such  losses 
are  of  utmost  seriousness  to  otir  Industry." 

The  dlsapperance  of  a  shipment  often  has 
graver  consequences  than  Just  the  loss  of  the 
cash  value  of  the  merchandise.  Many  Im- 
porters and  retailers  have  conducted  costly 
promotions  for  new  lines  of  such  products  as 
watches  and  apparel  only  to  have  the  ship- 
ment stolen  en  route  Business  lost  In  this 
manner,  merchants  say.  can  never  be  re- 
covered and  is  not  covered  by  Insurance. 

There's  hardly  a  product.  In  fact,  which  the 
air  cargo  thieves  Ignore. 

Leading  the  list  of  claims  paid  by  the 
Marine  UnderwTlters  group  were  stolen  ship- 
ments of  kziitwear  and  other  we&rlng  ap- 
parel They  accounted  for  233  claims  totaling 
more  than  $1  million  thus  far  this  year.  The 
'  loss  of  watches  totaled  $41,631.  photographic 
equipment  accounted  for  $209,337  of  the  pay- 
outs and  fur  coats  and  stoles.  $190,752. 

Wigs  seemed  to  have  been  In  vogue  In  1969 
as  well.  The  Insurers  paid  five  claims  worth 
$33,433  for  human  hair  and  16  for  manu- 
factured wigs  worth  $59,409. 

Airline  officials  say  that  when  the  under- 
world is  Involved  In  a  theft,  entire  ship- 
ments— often  truckloads  vanish.  For  example, 
a  truck  rolls  up  to  an  airline  cargo  loading 
dock.  Its  occupants  dressed  In  legitimate- 
looking  uniforms  They  carry  fraudulent  doc- 
uments. They  load  their  trucks  with  a  ship- 
ment and  drive  off  to  dispose  of  It  with  an 
underworld  fence. 

Most  observers  feel  that  many  thefts  are 
accomplished  with  the  help  of  airline  or 
trucking  employes  who  apprise  crooks  of  the 
contents  of  the  valuable  shipments  and  times 
of  arrival. 

S  ALA  MIS,   TOO 

In  addition,  employees  often  break  open 
shipments  and  help  themselves.  A  large  im- 
porter of  Italian  salamls  reported  that  In 
every  single  shipment,  he  loses  about  10"^  of 
his  sausages  The  goods,  he  surmises,  are 
eaten  for  lunch  in  the  warehotises. 

"Employes  are  so  brazen."  says  one  cloth- 
ing Importer,  "they'll  go  home  with  a  size 
10  dress.  When  they  find  It  doesn't  fit  their 
wives  or  the  color  isn't  right,  theyll  bring 
It  back  the  next  day  and  'exchange  It'." 

Pan  American  recently  caught  three  em- 
ployes who  had  driven  a  cargo  truck  loaded 
with  watches  Into  the  employe  parking  lot 
and  transferred  a  $14,000  shipment  to  an 
automobile. 

The  Bible  committee  hopes  to  spark  leg- 
islation raising  the  amounts  for  which  air- 
lines are  liable  for  shipping  Iceses. 

Cturent  domestic  air  carrier  tariffs  pro- 
vide for  a  limitation  on  the  carrier's  lia- 
bility to  50  cents  a  pound  on  domestic  shlp- 
meiits  and  $748  a  pound  on  International 
shipments  (as  specified  in  the  Warsaw  Con- 


vention.) 


i 


Excess  valuation  above  the  domestic  limits 
may  be  declared  by  the  shipper  at  a  charg« 
generally  of  10  cents  per  $100  of  llablUty 
and  shippers  can  Insure  their  cargoes  with 


prlvats  Insurance  companies  If  they  wish, 
though  with  the  growing  loss  rate,  the  pre- 
miums are  becoming  "prohibitive"  to  most 
shippers. 

One  spectacular  example  of  the  air  car- 
riers' limited  responsibility  was  underscored 
by  a  theft  last  September  of  $262,000  In 
diamonds  and  cash  from  an  air  cargo  ter- 
minal at  Kennedy.  The  shipment  weighed 
ABVi  pounds  making  the  air  carrier's  lia- 
bility only  $362.79. 

Meantime,  the  airlines  point  to  specific 
steps  towards  a  crackdown.  In  New  York  43 
domestic  and  foreign  airlines  and  various 
other  groups  recently  set  up  the  Airport 
Security  Council.  Its  aim  Is  to  curtail  crime 
at  New  York's  airports. 

POLICX  oocs 
The  New  York  council,  headed  by  Mario  T. 
Noto,  a  former  high  official  of  the  U.S.  Im- 
migration Department,  has  spurred  a  num- 
ber of  precautionary  actions. 

Noto  says  that  a  photographic  badge  sys- 
tem the  council  instituted  already  covers 
90^^  of  all  airline  employes  at  Kennedy  and 
half  of  all  the  outsiders — such  as  truckers — 
who  must  gain  regular  access  to  cargo  areas. 
At  the  urging  of  the  council,  the  airlines 
have  instituted  or  are  studying  numerous 
antltheft  means. 

At  Swiss  Air's  Kennedy  facilities,  guards 
patrol  with  police  dogs;  KUtl  recently  began 
using  a  padlocked  box  for  watch  shipments. 
It  is  locked  In  Europe  In  the  presence  of  air- 
line employes  and  unlocked  when  the  Im- 
porter shows  up  for  his  shipments  on  the 
American  end.  KI^  hasn't  lost  a  watch  since 
the  system  was  set  up. 

Half  a  dozen  airlines  at  Kennedy  have 
started  to  use  a  dual  lens  camera  called  a 
"Reglscope."  It  takes  simultaneous  photos  of 
persons  picking  up  shipments  and  the  cargo's 
documents.  A  number  of  airlines  have  in- 
stalled a  closed-circuit  TV  system  so  guards 
may  watch  all  the  movements  in  warehouses 
and  some  airlines  have  strongrooms  for  valu- 
able cargoes  which  can  only  be  unlocked  at 
certain  times  or  by  using  special  card  de- 
vices available  only  to  authorized  employes. 
Many  Importers  now  get  shipments  In  un- 
marked crates  so  thieves  can't  Identify  the 
products  Inside.  Watchmakers  no  longer  put 
names  on  boxes.  They  use  secret  symbols 
which  are  changed  often. 

Some  manufacturers  ship  their  finished 
goods  In  pieces.  A  shoe  manufacturer  re- 
portedly ships  all  left  shoes  In  one  load  and 
the  right  ones  In  another. 

But  despite  some  protective  actions,  most 
observers  believe  the  airlines  won't  be  able 
to  move  quickly  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  expected  rise  In  air  cargo  transporta- 
Uon. 

The  use  of  air  freight  is  growing  at  about 
21%  a  year.  Nearly  3  billion  tons  are  being 
shipped  by  air  into,  out  of  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  generation  of 
Jet  aircraft  (the  new  Boeing  747  Is  capable 
of  carrying  the  equivalent  of  100  Volkswagen 
automobiles)  air  cargo  Is  expected  to  quad- 
ruple In  the  next  decade. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  after 
tracing  population  growth  patterns  in 
the  United  States  for  the  past  several 
decades,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  a  great  many  of  the 
critical  problems  facing  urban  centers 
have  their  roots  in  rural  depletion. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  been 
forced,  for  want  of  suitable  economic  op- 
portunity, to  relocate  in  and  around  the 
Nation's  cities,  adding  to  the  too-heavy 
demands  already  placed  upon  public 
services  and  Institutions  and  contrib- 


uting their  share  to  congestion  and  to 
the  pollution  of  the  urban  environment. 
And  more  of  the  same  lies  ahead.  If  cur- 
rent trends  continue,  says  James  Sund- 
qulst,  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  some 
77  percent  of  the  predicted  300  million 
people  in  our  population  at  the  end  of 
this  century  will  be  Jammed  onto  only 
11  percent  of  the  Nation's  land  area. 
That  means  that  we  will  have  substan- 
tially more  city  residents  then  than  the 
entire  U.S.  population  today. 

The  need  for  effective  measures  to  stop 
the  migration — and  to  reserve  it — is 
clear.  Unless  we  begin  actively  seeking  a 
balance  in  the  economic  attractiveness  of 
rural  and  urban  areas,  the  cities — no 
matter  how  much  Federal  technical  and 
financial  help  is  made  available — will  be- 
come unmanageable  and  unlivable. 

President  Nixon  has  responded  to 
these  prospects  with  rhetoric,  such  as  the 
reference  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress to  a  "national  growth  policy." 
Meanwhile,  however,  his  administration 
has  been  gradually  dismantling  the  few 
programs  aimed  at  rural  development 
which  were  in  operation  at  the  beginning 
of  1969. 

The  actions  and  inactions  which  lead 
to  concern  are  listed  in  a  letter  which  I 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators  today 
send  to  the  President.  A  similar  letter  is 
being  transmitted  by  a  group  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  urge  all  to  read  this  letter  to  note 
why  current  policy  has  been  and  is  cre- 
ating a  negative  attitude  among  many 
leaders  in  rural  America.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FZBBUAKT    10,    1970. 

DCAS  Ms.  PREsmxNT:  We  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  your  Adminis- 
tration's approach  to  the  problems  and  needs 
of  rural  America. 

While  the  rhetoric  of  your  State  of  the 
Union  Address  was  encouraging.  It  Is  heavily 
outweighed  by  the  apparent  Indifference  and 
Inaction  which  best  describe  the  record  of 
your  first  year.  We  are  particularly  distressed 
by  the  following: 

The  quiet  dismantling  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Service. 

The  assignment  of  the  now  curtailed 
USDA  rural  development  responsibility  to 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service— an 
agency  which  does  not  report  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Rural  Development. 

The  phasing  out.  without  Congressional 
notification,  of  USDA's  rural  community 
recreation  loan  program  and  HUD's  program 
of  advances  for  public  works  planning. 

The  failure  to  support  with  staff  or  other 
meaningful  efforts  the  nonmetropolltan 
multi-county  planning  program  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  failure  to  seek  meaningful  Improve- 
ments, aimed  at  strengthening  family  farm 
Income,  In  agricultural  commodity  programs. 

Despite  Congressional  directives  calling  for 
increased  concentration  on  rural  p>oveirty, 
OEO  rural  programs  are  being  reduced  and 
eliminated.  The  Office  of  Rural  Affairs  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  only  remaining  staff 
unit  with  a  broad  rural  function  Is  being 
dismantled. 

The  naming  of  a  White  House  Task  Tatxx 
to  stimulate  rural  development  has  done  lit- 
tle to  produce  action.  The  membership  of 
ttiU  group  shows  It  to  l>e  unrepresentative  of 
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the  cross  section  of  the  community  actually 
concerned  with  rural  development.  Their 
meetings  have  been  held  In  secret.  Tlielr 
report  and  recommendations  are  long  over- 
due. 

The  appointment  of  a  Rural  Affairs  Coun- 
cil within  the  Administration  was  accom- 
panied with  the  announcement  that  It  would 
not  have  Its  own  coordinating  executive 
officer. 

The  early-named  Council  on  Urban  Affairs 
Immediately  constituted  a  Subcommittee  on 
"Internal  Migration"  to  focus  on  the  vital 
rural-urban  balance  question,  but  that  group 
formulated  no  policy  and  died  a  quiet  death. 

These  and  other  concerns  are  of  extreme 
Importance  to  our  constituents,  our  com- 
munities, our  SUtes  and  regions.  They  are 
serious  enough  to  have  brought  us  together 
to  direct   this  letter  to   your  attention. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  great  enough  that 
we  respectfully  request  that  you  immediately 
begin  setting  forth  a  plan  of  action  for  rural 
America  that  will  provide  the  leadership  and 
resources  necessary  to  not  only  avoid  fur- 
ther economic  deterioration,  but  to  so 
broaden  Its  development  base  and  opportu- 
nities so  that  rural  to  city  migration  patterns 
win  be  reversed  to  the  benefit  of  a  restless 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 
Howard  W.  Cannon,  Thomas  F.  Eagle- 

TON.    J.    W.    FUtARICHT,    ALBEKT    OOHX. 

Fred  R.  Harris,  Harold  E.  Hoghbs, 
Daniel  K.  Inoute,  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Oeorce  McOovern,  Walter  F.  Mon- 
DALE,  Joseph  M.  Montota,  Frank  E. 
Moss,  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Jennings 
Randolph.  Harrison,  Williams,  Ralph 
Yarborodch. 


r.  Pres 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
also  alert  Senators  to  the  fact  that  these 
distressing  events  will  be  further  com- 
pounded if  the  administration's  budget 
proposals  for  rural  programs  are  per- 
mitted to  stand. 

A  review  of  the  budget  shows  It  is 
requesting  across-the-board  reductions 
for  the  Agriculture  Department's  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  Certainly  we 
wiU  be  told  the  reason  for  slashing  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  shameful  living  con- 
ditions in  rural  America  is  to  help  halt 
inflation.  But  I  cajinot  accept  this  know- 
ing full  well  the  conditions  which  exist 
In  the  countryside. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
cut  to  a  shell  during  the  years  of  Ezra 
Taf t  Benson,  had  been  given  a  new  vigor 
by  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman.  Now,  in 
the  1971  budget,  we  see  requested  reduc- 
tion of  over  $100  million  in  key  grant 
and  loan  programs  of  the  agency. 

For  example,  the  President  is  asking 
for  cuts  of  $37.5  million  for  direct  real 
estate  loans,  $22  million  in  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  direct  rural  loan  £ux;ount  pro- 
gram, reducing  rural  housing  Insurance 
loans  by  $11  million,  and  cutting  by  40 
percent  the  self-help  housing  programs. 

Hopefully,  these  proposed  reductions 
will  face  opposition  both  In  the  Congress 
and  by  a  concerned  constltutency.  This 
past  weekend,  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Rural  Houdng  Coalition  was  an- 
nounced. More  than  100  National  and 
State  leaders  from  the  fields  of  rural  af- 
fairs, labor,  religion,  education  politics. 
'  business  and  minority-support  organiza- 
tions make  up  the  initial  group  of  direc- 
tors and  siMnsors. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
coalition  is  threefold: 


Develop  and  support  Megislatlon  that 
establishes  and  adequately  funds  low- 
Income  housing  programs  for  rural  areas 
and  small  towns. 

Build  at  the  grass  roots  and  at  the 
national  level  an  awareness  that  six 
million  rural  American  families  live  in 
houses  that  Jeopardize  their  health  and 
degrade  their  lives. 

Provide  a  focal  point  for  all  who  want 
to  insure  that  the  congressional  c<«nmit- 
ment  of  two  decades  ago— a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American 
family— Is  fulfilled. 

Serving  as  honorary  chairman  of  the 
coalition  are  Senators  George  McGovern 
and  Charles  Goodell  and  Congressman 
John  Conyers,  Jr.  I  am  privileged  to  be 
listed  among  the  committee  of  sponsors. 
Mr.  Clay  Cochran  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  docu- 
ments which  list  facts  about  the  rural 
housing  crisis,  the  National  Rural  Hous- 
ing Coalition,  its  board  of  directors,  and 
committee  of  sponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Facts  Asotrr  the  Ritral  Hottsing  Crisis 

One  measure  of  the  rural  housing  crisis  Is 
found  in  the  1967  Report  by  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Pov- 
erty, "People  Left  Behind."  Using  census 
data,  the  President's  Commission  reported 
the  following  condition  of  rural  housing  in 
America:  , 

In  1960,  27  percent  of  occupied  rural 
housing  was  classified  as  substandard — de- 
teriorating or  dilapidated — compared  with 
14  percent  for  urban  areas. 

Of  the  9.2  million  substandard  occupied 
housing  units  In  the  nation,  3.9  million  were 
in  rural  areas. 

More  than  a  million  rtiral  homes  are  dilapi- 
dated— structiurally  unsafe  for  human  oc- 
cupany.  Many  of  these  homes  are  beyond  re- 
pair. 

Less  than  1  In  4  occupied  rural  farm 
dwellings  have  water  piped  Into  their  homes. 

About  30  percent  of  all  rviral  families  still 
use  the  traditional  privy. 

Fewer  than  half  of  all  rural  homes  have 
central  heating.  Most  rural  homes  are  heated 
by  kerosene-,  gas-,  wood-,  or  coal-bumlng 
stoves.  The  result  Is  uneven  heating  and  an 
ever-present  danger  of  fire. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  all  rural  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  lived  In 
houses  that  were  dilapidated  or  lacked  com- 
plete plumbing. 

Another  Indication  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  rural  housing  crisis  is  found  In 
Dr.  George  Rucker's  paper,  "Rural  Housing: 
Need  and  Non-Response,"  published  In  1969 
by  the  Rural  Hotislng  Alliance.  Dr.  Rucker 
came  up  with  the  following  facts: 

Although  they  contain  lees  than  half  the 
nation's  households,  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  account  for  more  them  half  Its  low- 
Income  families  and  two-thirds  of  Its  bad 
housing. 

On  one  part  of  rural  America,  Its  Indian 
reservations,  nearly  three  out  of  four  houses 
are  either  "substandard"  or  overcrowded  or 
both. I 

Between  80%  and  90%  of  the  households 
occupying  bad  housing  In  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  will  require  Federal  assistance 
to  secure  adequate  housing. 

Less,  than  15%  of  the  low-Income  housing 
produced  by  HUD  programs  goes  to  the  60% 
of  the  low-Income  families  wblcb  live  In  rural 
areas  and  small  towns. 


To  properly  house  low-income  rural  and 
smalltown  families  approximately  7  million 
homes  will  have  to  be  built  or  rehabilitated 
with  Federal  assistance  during  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

At  current  levels  of  federal  ac^vity  It  will 
take  nearly  100  years  to  meet  what  should 
be  our  10-year  goal. 

National  RtiBAL  Hoitsimc  Coalition 

The  Rural  Houislng  Coalition  Is — 

A  group  of  people  and  organizations  across 
the  nation  determined  to  wipe  out  rural 
shacks  and  replace  them  with  decent  homes. 

A  non-profit,  non-partisan  organization 
financed  by  contributions  from  Its  mem- 
bers. 

The  Rural  Housing  Coalition  was  formed 
because — 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  Nation's  bad  hous- 
ing exists  in  rural  and  small-town  America. 

Present  housing  laws  are  Inadequately 
written,  ridiculously  underfunded,  and 
simply  incompetent  to  meet  the  hotislng 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  rural  poor. 

If  the  need  for  low-Income,  rural  bousing 
is  even  to  be  approached,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment must  assist  In  construction  of  at 
least  seven  million  units  during  the  coming 
decade — at  our  present  level  of  federal  ac- 
tivity. It  will  take  more  than  a  hundred 
years  to  get  those  houses  constructed. 

There  does  not  e^t  a  genuine,  public 
commitment  to  alter  the  timetable  and 
move  low-income  housing  to  a  high  posi- 
tion of  national  priority. 

The  Rural  Housing  Coalition  will — 

Strive  to  build  at  the  grassroots  and  at 
the  national  level  an  awareness  that  Amer- 
ica's rural  poor — millions  In  number — live  in 
shacks  that  stunt  health  and  stifle  spirit. 

Provide  a  focal  point  for  all  who  want  to 
act  to  ensure  that  the  Congressional  com- 
mitment of  1949 — "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family" — Is  fulfilled. 

Draw  from  the  recent  campaign  against 
hunger  and  malnutrition  any  lessons  that 
can  help  to  obtain  a  significant  public  re- 
sponse to  the  plight  of  the  Ill-housed,  rural 
poor. 

Support  legislation  that  establishes  and 
funds  adequate,  low- Income,  rural  housing 
programs. 

The  concept  of  a  Rtiral  Housing  Coalition 
was  developed  at  the  First  National  Con- 
ference on  Rural  Housing.  The  Conference, 
held  at  Warrenton,  Virginia,  June  9  thru 
12,  1969,  Included  participants  from  rural- 
antlpoverty  organizations,  minority  groups, 
universities,  and  government  agencies. 

Initial  25  Members  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Elected  at  trz  First  Membership 
Meeting  op  the  National  Rural  Housing 
Coalition  October  31,  1969 ' 
Ed  Anderson,  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation,  Washington,  D.C. 
Paul  Anthony,  Southern  Regional  Coimcll. 
Dan  Bedell,  United  Auto  Workers,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Jim  Clybum,  South  Carolina  Commission 
for  Farm  Workers,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Clay  Cochran,  Rural  Housing  AlUanpe, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gushing  Dolbeare,  Housing  Association  of 
Delaware  Valley,  nilladelphla,  Pennsylvania. 
Pat  Olsb,  Eastern  Kentucky  Housing  De- 
velopment   Corporation,    Whitesburg.   Ken- 
tucky. 

Don  Hadwigger.  Washington  Research 
Project,  Washington.  D.C. 


>  The  bylaws  of  the  Coalition  provide  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  have  up  to  60 
members. 
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Rev  Robert  E.  Johnson.  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  New  York.  New  York. 

Bob  Jones.  Onltarlan  Unlversalist  AM'n, 
Washington.  DC 

Dave  Knox,  Vermont  Poor  Peoples  Con- 
gress. Hlnesburg.  Vermont. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Lloyd.  Commission  on  Religion 
In  Appalachla.  Blacksburg.  Virginia. 

Clprlano  Manuel.  Indian  Community  Ac- 
Uon  Program.  Tempe.  Arizona. 

William  Morris  National  Association  tor  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  New  York, 
New  York. 

Ben  Neufeld,  NCALL  Research  Pund,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Kermlt  Overby,  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association.  Washington.  D.C. 

Gerald  Robinson.  National  Association  for 
Community  Development.  Washington.  DC. 

Harlan  Severson.  Mandan.  North  DakotA. 

Fred  Slmonton.  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association.  Denver.  Colorado. 

Steve  ECaplan.  Richmond.  Vermont. 

Rev.  Arthur  Tennles.  New  York  State  Coun. 
ell  of  Churches.  Syracuse.  New  York. 

Harold  Warstler.  Macon  Program  for  Prog- 
ress. Franklin.  North  Carolina. 

Ed  Smith.  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union. 
Jamest^n.  North  Dakota. 

Carl  Stuple.  Natural  Bridge.  Virginia. 

Prank  Wright.  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 

National  Rttkal  Hovsmo  Coaution 

HONOaAXT    CO-CHAIU»N 

Representative  John  Conyers. 

Senator  Charles  Goodell. 

Senator  George  McGovem. 

coMMTrm  or    sponsors  < 

Robert  A.  Aleshlre.  Exec.  Dlr.  National  As- 
sociation for  Community  Development, 
Washington.  DC. 

Harry  S.  Ashmore.  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions.  Santa  Barbara, 
California. 

H.  M.  Baggarly.  Editor.  Tulla  Herald,  TuUa, 
Texas. 

George  Ballls.  Fresno.  California. 

Dan  Bedell.  United  Auto  Workers.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Randolph  Blackwell.  Director  Southern 
Rural  Action.  Inc..  AtlanU,  Georgia. 

Tom  Bonar.  Brookfleld.  Colorado. 

Marvin  Caplan,  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights.  Washington,  DC. 

Eric  Carlson.  United  Nations,  New  York, 
New  York. 

E.  Ruasell  Carter,  National  Council  of 
Churches.  New  York.  New  York. 

Stephen  Cary.  Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford.  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Ramlro  Casso.  McAllen,  Texas. 

Harry  CaudlU.  Whltesburg.  Kentucky. 

Ethlyn  Chrlstensen.  Denver,  Colorado. 

James  Christiansen.  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society.  Valley  Forge,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bronson  P.  Clark,  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Rep.  Robert  Clark.  Lexington,  Mississippi. 

Jake  dayman.  AFL-CIO.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dr.  Robert  Coles.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

Governor  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Augusta, 
Maine. 

Marvin  Davles,  NAACP,  St.  Petersburg. 
Florida. 

Tony  Dechant,  National  Farmers  Union, 
Denver.  Colorado. 

Paul  Douglas.  Washington,  D.C. 

Ronnie  Dugger,  Texas  Observer,  Austin, 
Texas. 


>  Organizations  are  listed  for  identification 
purposes  only. 


Leslie  W.  Dunbar.  Exec.  Dlr..  The  Field 
Foundation.  New  York.  New  York. 

Marian  W.  Edelman.  Director,  Washing- 
ton Research  Project.  Washington,  D.C. 

Peter  Edelman.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Mem- 
orial. Washington.  DC. 

Rep  Bob  Eckhardt  (Texas) .  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  D.C. 

Mayor  Charles  Evers,  Fayette,  Mississippi. 

John  Henry  Faulk,  New  York.  New  York. 

Arthur  Flemmlng,  MacAlester  College.  St. 
Paul.  Minnesota. 

Herman  Gallegos.  Exec.  Dlr..  Southwest 
Council  of  La  Raza,  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia. 

James  L.  Orahl.  Basin  Electric  Cooperative, 
Bismarck.  North  Dakota. 

David  Granger.  Washington.  DC. 

LaDonna  Harris.  McLean,  Virginia. 

Ralph  Helsteln.  President,  United  Packing 
House.  Food  and  Allied  Workers,  Chicago. 
IlUnols. 

Dr  Vivian  Henderson.  President,  Clark  Col- 
lege. Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Aaron  Henry.  President.  NAACP.  Clarks- 
dale,  Mississippi. 

Tony  Henry,  National  Tenants  Rights  Or- 
ganization. Washington.  D.C. 

Sarah  Herbln,  Black  Women's  Community 
Development  Foundation,  Washington.  DC. 

Father  Theodore  Hesburgh.  President. 
Notre  Dome  University,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Gerald  Hill.  San  Francisco.  California. 

RAbbi  Richard  O.  Hlrsch,  Washdngton. 
DC. 

M.  Carl  Holman.  Urban  Coalition,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Kenneth  O  Holum.  Washington,  DC. 

CUR  Ingram,  Chairman,  National  Associa- 
tion for  Community  Development.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Loyal  Jones.  Council  of  Southern  Moun- 
tains. Berea.  Kentucky. 

Everett  Krackov.  Visalia.  California 

Prank  Lapeyrolerle.  Director,  Southwest 
Louisiana  Self-Help  Housing  Association, 
Inc..  Reserve.  Louisiana. 

John  Lewis,  Southern  Regional  Council. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Rep.  AUard  K.  Lowensteln.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington*,  DC.   (New  York). 

Pepe  Lucero,  President.  National  Associa- 
tion for  Community  Development.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Henry  McCanna,  National  Council  of 
Churches.  New  York,  New  York. 

Father  A.  J.  McKnIght.  Director.  Southern 
Consumers'  Cooperative.  Lafayette.  Louisiana. 

Charles  Mahone.  President.  Peoples  Or- 
ganization of  Montgomery  County.  RockviUe. 
Maryland. 

Alex  Mercure.  Home  Education  Livelihood 
Program.  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  U.S.  Senate  (Mon- 
tana), Washington.  DC. 

Senator  Walter  F  Mondale,  U.S.  Senate 
(Minnesota),  Washington.  DC. 

Tom  Moore.  Organization  for  Medical  Al- 
ternatives. San  Mateo.  California. 

Dr.  Kenneth  O.  Nelgb.  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  New  York.  New  York. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  U.S.  Senate  (Wis- 
consin), Washington.   D.C. 

Helge  Nygren,  Mor-Oran-Sou  Electric  Co- 
operative, Inc..  Flasher,  North  Dakota. 

Msgr.  Edward  O'Rourke.  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

James  O  Patton.  James  O.  Patton  ic  As- 
sociates, Washington,  D.C. 

W.  Nelson  Peach.  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman.  Oklahoma. 

Bernard  Rapoport.  President.  American  In- 
come Life  Insurance  Company.  Waco.  Texas. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  Washington.  DC. 

John  Paul  Roblln,  Pearl  River  Valley  Corp., 
Columbia.  Mississippi. 

Metz  Rollins.  National  Council  of  Black 
Churchmen.  New  York.  New  York. 


Henry  Santiestevan,  United  Auto  Workers, 
Washington,  DC. 

James  Smith,  Pennsylvania  State  Univers- 
ity, State  College.  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  Stern.  Washington.  DC. 

Adlal  Stevenson,  III.  Mayer,  Frellch.  Spies, 
Tlepney.   Brown.   &   Blatt.  Chicago,   Illinois. 

Ben  Stong.  Washington.  D.C. 

Charles  TllUnghast.  Boise-Cascade  Indus- 
tries. Boise.  Idaho. 

Jim  Twomey.  Urban  America,  Washington, 
DC. 

Rep.  Morris  Udall  (Arizona).  House  of 
Representatives.   Washington.   D.C.  ^ 

Dr.   Norman    Walters.    Orlnda.    California. 

Dr.  Richard  Wenner.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

Dr.  Raymond  Wheeler.  Chairman,  South- 
ern Regional  Council.  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Glen  Wilson.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Florence  Wykoff.   WatsonviUe,   California. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough.  U.S.  Senate 
(Texas).  Washington.  DC. 

Julian  Bond.  Georgia  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Atlanta.  Georgia. 


WHY  HANOI  KEEPS  ON   PIOHTINa 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council  was  reported 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning  as 
declaring  that  all  U.S.  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  within  18 
months. 

Variations  on  this  theme  are  heard  al- 
most daily  in  Congress. 

Now,  it  is  apparent  to  most  Americans 
that  President  Nixon  has  done  more  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam  In  the  last  year 
than  was  done  in  the  4  previous  years. 

He  is  continuing  to  wind  that  war 
down  in  a  way,  and  at  a  pace,  that  will 
allow  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
build  their  own  defense  and  choose  their 
own  way  of  life. 

In  this  endeavor  President  Nixon  de- 
serves and  has  the  support  of  most 
Americans. 

Yet,  there  are  those  who  not  only  seek 
to  direct  the  course  the  President  should 
take;  they  would  even  tie  his  efforts  to  a 
fixed  timetable. 

No  one  can  expect  that  there  will  ever 
be  unanimous  agreement  among  all  of 
our  people  concerning  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  debate  should,  and  will,  continue. 

But  I  wonder  if  those  who  seek  to  im- 
pose a  timetable  on  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  what  effect  their  proposals 
may  have  in  Hanoi. 

In  this  connection.  Edmund  A.  GulHon, 
dean  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University,  recently 
explained  why  Hanoi  keeps  on  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  his  statement  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Also,  the  Reader's  Digest  for  this 
month  contains  a  series  of  remarks 
culled  from  the  North  Vietnamese  radio, 
newspapers,  and  spokesmen  that  reflect 
their  continuing  attitude  toward  the  de- 
mands from  some  Americans  for  peace 
at  any  price.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Wht   Hanoi   Keeps   on    Fichtino 
(Statement  by  Edmund  A.  Oulllon)' 
While  Hanoi  broadcasts  Its  thanks  to  ;tbe 
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movement  which,  like  a  sharp  knife.  Is  stab- \ student^ In  this  fall  movement.  You  are  en- 

blng  them  In  the  back."  terlng  a  new,  seething  and  violent*  struggle 

November  6. 1966:  Radio  Hanoi:  phase.  We  hope  that  you  all  will  pool  yotur 

'The  Vietnamese  people  hall  and  support     effbrts  in  achieving  great  success,  thus  fur- 

..    /  .       ..       ..  ^  ^j 


Americans  who  march  through  the  streeU     ^^^  struggle  waged  by  the  American  people     tbs^  accelerating  the  common  movement 

-.  ,.,--v. .u—  »        .„»,,.  .^  »K-  «.,,.     ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^g    ^^  ^j  aggression  in  Vlet;>/^e  American  p^ple  against  the  war." 

nam.  says  Dr.  LeDlnh  Than,  chairman  of  thfe  October    14.    1969:    Message    to    American 

Vietnam  Peace  Committee.  'This  struggla'^ls     people  from  North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham 
a  valuable  encouragement  and  backlna^for     Van  Dong: 
J.,     the  Vietnamese  people,  who  sincerely  thank         "This  fall,  the  broad  masses  of  -the  Amer- 
French:  "You  will  kill  ten  of  our  men  arid     ^^^^  American  peace  fighters  for  their  effortk     ican  people,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
we  will  kill  one  of  yours.  And  In  the  end.  it     ^^  strengthen  their  solidarity  with  the  VletA  many   peace-   and    Justlce-lovlng    American 

namese  people  and  coordinate  their  struggle  Xpersonalltles.    have    again    started    a    broad 
with  them  '  "  'powerful  drive  to  stop  the  war.  The  Vietnam- 

November  8.   1966:   Radio  Hanoi:  (ese  people   fully  approve  and  warmly  hall 

The  Vietnamese  people  highly  valile  the    V"^  J"«*  struggle.  We  are  firmly  confident 


Of  Washington,  other  Americaiis  see  the  rep 
itltlon  of  a  grim  and  familiar  pattern.  Hanoi 
moves  by  the  same  calculations  which  paid 
oR  for  it  in  the  defeat  of  the  FTencb  in  1954. 
As    the    late    Ho   Chl-Mlnh    once    told    the 


will  be  you  who  will  tire  of  it."  French  power 
was  shaken  but  not  shattered  by  the  defeat 
at  Dienblenphu.  What  broke  France  was  the 
collapse   of   will    on    the   home    front.    The 


French  were  fighting  to  preserve  a  hold  In  ^^^^^  movement  of  the  American  p^pie>-n»at  with  the  solidarity  and  courage  of  our 

Vietnam.  The  Americans  fight  only  to  pre-  ^                  ^     American   peace   champions  t«^o  peoples  the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese 

serve  the  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese-  ^ho  courageously  turned  the  courts  which  PeopJ*  wUl  epd  In  total  victory.  I  wls^,  your 

the  vast  majority  of  whom  fear  and  reject  tryln/them  Into  forums  to  condemn  the  '»"  offensive  a  brUUant  success." 

Hanoi-tochoo«.  and  live  by  their  own  gov-  ^^"^^'Jf^eTheAme^can  Journalists  and  C^tober  14.  1969:  Radio  Hanoi: 

ernment.  But  North  Vietnam,  having  seen  ^              defiance  or  repression  and  "^  response  to  Nixon's  «11  for  unity,  the 

one  Western  power  worn  down  by  sapping  ^^      ^   valikntlv  exnosed  the  crimes  of  the  ^S-  people  have  manifested  ^  fierce  opposi- 

..._.i—  „,»   .»,.»  v,^^^  f,«r.f    I.  c.ro  ♦>,«  cam*  inreats,  vauantiy  exposea   me  crjme!>  ui   tuc  „**i*„h«      tv,^     tt  c      ,vLr^ni<w,     aiitumn 


tactics  on  the  home  front,  is  sure  the  same 
strategy  will  pay  off  again.  Indeed,  this  Is 
what  the  declarations  In  the  Hanoi  press 
and  radio  are  all  about. 

In  Vietnam  today  the  enemy  grows  weaker 
as  our  side  grows  stronger.  The  situation  Is 
still  precarious  but  President  Nixon's  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  plan  shows  real  signs  of  working. 
The  bitter  paradox  is  that  Hanoi  grows  more 
resolute  as  American  will  seems  to  waver 
here  at  home.  If  the  enemy  believes  that 
public  opinion  will  force  an  immediate 
American  pullout.  he  ha^  no  reason  to  ne- 
gotiate at  Paris  or  anywhere  else.  So  long  as 
he  believes  the  throngs  in  Washington  «re 
marching  not  for  peace  but  for  him,  he  will 
carry  on  the  fight  and  more  American  and 
Vietnamese  men  will  lose  their  lives. 

I  From  the  Reader's  Digest,  February  1970] 
From  Hanoi — ^Witk  Thanks 

("End  the  tear  now!"  "Get  out  of  Vietnam!" 
Such  cries  are  heard  in  peace  demonstrations 
across  America  today.  Often  they  are  voiced 
by  tcell-meaning  citizens  who  genuinety  want 
peace — but  they  are  also  raised  by  rabid 
leftists  who  in  fact  want  a  communist  vic- 
tory in  South  Vietnam.  That  is  why  an  oni- 
ious  public,  though  aware  of  every  Ameri- 
can's right  to  dissent,  should  nonetheless 
ponder  the  real  effect  of  such  demonstra- 
^  tions.  To  what  degree  do  they  prolong  the 
war  by  comforting  Hanoi  urith  the  false  as- 
surance that  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
losing  its  resolve  to  defend  South  Vietnam 
and  xcill  soon  abandon  itT 

{Hanoi  itself  has  provided  the  answer — 
with  a  calculated  arrogance  that  clearly  ex- 
plains its  intransigence  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  Here  traced  from  1966  to  the  present, 
is  a  sampling,  in  somewhat  condensed  form, 
of  the  abundant  evidence  from  North  Viet- 
nam's own  information  sources  which  shows 
that  the  enemy  not  only  delights  in  the 
demonstrations  in  the  United  States,  but  has 
also  placed  its  faith  in  them.) 


Johnson  clique  in  Vietnam. 

February  IS,  1967:  Radio  Hanoi: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  American  people's 
protest  movement  has  become  a  real  second 
front  against  U.S.  Imperialists  on  the  very 
soil  of  America.  It  is  the  largest,  most  stir- 
ring, and  best  organized  mass  movement  in 
U.S.  history." 

October  17,  1967  (Pour  days  before  the 
"peace  march"  on  the  Pentagon  led  by  Dr. 
BenJanUn  Spoick  and  others) :  Radio  Hanoi: 

"The  South  Vietnam  People's  Committee 
for  Solidarity  With  the  American  People  has 
announced  its  program  to  establish  relations 
with  and  contact  all  progressive  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  in  the  United  States 
who  want  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  The  committee  sent 
a  message  to  the  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee and  the  Students  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee in  New  York : 

"  We  warmly  hall  your  struggle  from  16 
to  21  October.  Our  struggle  will  certainly 
grow  more  powerful,  and  In  coordination 
with  your  struggle  it  will  certainly  be  capable 
of  compelling  the  U.S.  government  to  put  an 
end  to  its  aggressive  war  in  Vietnam.  May 
the  21  October  struggle  (the  day  of  the  March 
on  the  Pentagon)  mark  a  new  development  in 
the  American  people's  movement  for  an  end 
of  the  U.8.  war.  We  wUh  you  brilliant  suc- 
cess.' " 

August  1968:  Speech  by  Truong  Chlnh, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Assembly  of  North 
Vietnam  amd  number  two  man  In  the  gov- 
ernment : 

"We  are  currently  taking  advantage  of  the 
contradictions  between  the  doves  and  the 
hawks  in  the  American  ruling,  class." 

December  1968:  Speech  in  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, by  Professor  Hoang  Mlnh  Olam,  North 
Vietnamese  Minister  of  Culture: 

"  'I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
American  friends  at  the  hemispheric  confer- 
ence to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  must  say 
that    never    before    have    I    met    so    many 


tlon  attitude.  The  U.S.  peoples  autumn 
struggle  Is  plEtclng  the  Nixon  Admlnls1:ration 
In  an  extremely  difficult,  embarrassed  sit- 
uation. We  consider  their  struggle  the  most 
realistic  support  for  the  Vietnamese  people's 
fight  against  the  United  States." 

October  17,  1969:  Message  from  Xuan 
Thuy,  chief  of  Hanoi's  negotiating  team  In 
Paris:  .  . 

"1  should  like  today  to  send  warm  greet- 
ings to  all  Americans  and  all  persons  who 
took  part  In  the  October  15  movement.  We 
consider  that  these  legitimate  actions  are 
of  a  nature  both  to  make  the  Paris  confer- 
ence progress  and  to  demand  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  the  complete  and  rapid  with- 
drawal of  the  GIs." 

October  21,  1969:  Broadcast  from  Hanoi  to 
communist  troops  in  the  South. 

"All  deceitful  tricks  and  threats  of  the 
Nixon  clique  cannot  check  the  American 
people's  will.  In  their  valiant  and  perserver- 
ing  struggle,  the  American  progressives  will 
oertalnly  win  glorious  victories.  The  Nixon 
clique  will  certainly  be  completely  defeated 
In  Vietnam." 

November  6,  1969:  Statei^ent  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nbrth  Vietnam. 

"The  Vietnamese  people  hall  the  honest- 
minded  Americans  who,  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Justice  and  the  true  interests  of  their 
people,  have  courageously  denounced  the 
plans  for  prolonging  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  strongly  demanded  a  quick  and  total 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam." 

November  13,  1969:  Broadcast  to  commu- 
nist troops  in  the  South. 

"A  struggle  ^Ich  resulted  In  violence  on 
15  October  1969  will  break  out  even  more 
fiercely  on  15  November.  It  will  be  cowdl- 
nated  by  the  National  MobUzatlon  Commit- 
tee to  End  War  In  Vietnam,  one  of  the  larg- 
est anti-war  organizations  In  the  United 
States.  This  struggle  will  have  more  violence 
and  be  on  a  much  larger  and  more  elaborate 
scale  In  all  U.S.  clUes  and  state  capitals.  The 


February  27,  1966:  The  North  Vietnamese     Americans  at  a  place  so  close  to  the  United     seething  struggle  of  U.S.  youths,  students 


newspaper  Nhan  Dan. 

"In  America  the  debates  on  the  Vietnamese 
problem  wUl  become  Increasingly  fiercer.  The 
U.S.  imperialist  home  front  will  be  the  scene 
of  great  confusion,  which  in  turn  will  ex- 
ert great  Infiuence  upon  the  morale  of  the 
U.S.  servicemen  on  the  frontline.  That  Is  why 
the  Johnson  clique  is  very  perplexed  and 
afraid,  faced  with  the  ever  stronger  antiwar 


>  Edmund  Gulllon  served  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  many  p>o«ts  In  Europe,  Afri- 
ca and  the  Par  East  before  becoming  dean  of 
the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 
He  was.  among  them,  deputy  chief  of  the 
American  mission  In  Saigon  from  1949  to 
1953.  and  Ambassador  to  the  Congo  from 
1961  to  1964.  He  recently  visited  South  Viet- 
nam with  a  delegation  from  the  Cltlzena 
Committee  for  Peace  and  Freedom  In  Vlet- 

Tinm 


States.  This  whs  also  a  good  occasion  for  me 
to  talk  with  these  American  friends.  I  highly 
appreciate  those  young  Americans  who  cou- 
rageously said  no  to  military  conscription."  " 

January  23.  1969:  Radio  Hanoi  message  to 
the  National  Mobilization  Comiftlttee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam : 

"We  were  deeply  Impressed  by  the  success- 
ful march  on  Washington  during  the  presi- 
dential Inaugural  day  to  welcome  the  victory 
of  the  South  Vietnam  National  Front  for 
Liberation  and  demand  the  withdrawal  of.  all 
American  troops.  We  extend  to  you  sincere 
thanks.  We  hope  that  we  will  further  coordi- 
nate our  activities  for  peace  and  real  Inde- 
pendence In  Vietnam."  ■ 

October  6,  1969:  Letter  to  American  stu- 
dents from  Tran  Buu  Klem.  chairman  of  the 
South  Vietnam  Liberation  Student  Union : 

"We  greatly  admire  the  active  and  massive 
participation  of  the  American  youths  and 


and  people  Is  urging  us  to  arise  ^pd  win  final 
victory  for  the  fatherland." 

November  14,  1969:  Speech  by  Professor 
Hoang  **<nh<  Glam,  North  Vietnamese  Min- 
ister of  Culture. 

"We  highly  value  the  great  efforts  of  vari- 
ous U.S.  anti-war  organizations  and  well- 
known  notables  who  had  the  Initiative  to 
organize  the  Moratoriiun  Day,  demanding 
the  immediate  return  home  of  all  U.S.  troops 
with  slogans  suited  to  the  American  people's 
urgent  needs  and  Just  aspirations.  We  en- 
thusiastically welcome  the  peace-loving 
Americans  who  have  stood  up  and  struggled 
violently  and  bravely  against  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration's aitubbom  attitude  In  pro- 
longing the  war  of  aggressio^.  Moreover,  we 
regard  the  U.S.  people  as  our  comrades  In 
arms  animated  by  the  common  goal  of  op- 
posing the  Nixon  administration's  aggressive 
policy  and  war.  The  fall  offensive  drive  at 
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the  American  people  haa  made  more  pr<anl- 
nenl  our  people's  Just  cause  and  made  our 
people  more  confident  and  resolute." 

November  15.  1969:  Conununlst  broadcast 
from  Soutb  Vietnam. 

•The  'fall  offensive'  Is  sweeping  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  express  our  militant 
soUdarlty  with  and  graatude  to  the  true 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  United  State*. 
With  all  of  our  hearu  we  wlah  to  thank  our 
American  friends." 


OPPOSITION  TO  JOB  CORPS 
SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  last  Satxirday.  the 
Nixon  administration  has  seriously  de- 
faulted on  its  schedule  to  open  30  mini- 
centers  to  replace  the  Job  Corps  centers 
closed  last  summer  in  a  dubious  econ- 
omy move.  This  disclosure,  if  true,  is  very 
disappointing  to  me  because  I  have  been 
concerned  from  the  beginning  that  the 
precipitous  decision  last  April  1 1  to  phase 
out  59  Job  Corps  centers  would  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  thousands  of 
disadvantaged  youths  and  would  greatly 
decrease  the  total  number  of  job  train- 
ing opportunities  available  to  «uch 
youths. 

On  April  25,  1969,  when  I  submitted  a 
resolution  of  opposition  to  the  Job  Corps 
shutdown,  I  expressed  my  grave  concern 
that  alternative  training  opportunities 
could  not  be  made  available  in  time  to 
prevent  irreparable  damage  to  the  at- 
titudes and  futures  of  many  of  these 
young  men  and  women.  Unfortunately, 
this  appears  to  be  exactly  what  has 
transpired,  and  I  have  written  to  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Shultz  for  a  report  on  this 
article. 

The  Post  article  sUtes  that  only  four 
of  the  10  centers  plarmed  to  be  opera- 
tional by  last  September  have  been 
opened  even  now — more  than  5  months 
later — and  one  of  these  is  said  to  have 
opened  only  a  few  weeks  ago  with  about 
30  enrollees  and  a  staff  reported  to  num- 
ber over  85.  These  four  centers  have  en- 
rolled a  total  of  only  500  youths,  as  com- 
pared with  the  approximately  17.000  slots 
eliminated  in  the  1969  closings.  In  addi- 
tion, costs  per  enrollee  have  been  ex- 
tremely high  in  the  new  centers.  While 
these  are  admittedly  startup  costs,  I  see 
no  reason  to  expect  them  to  decline  ap- 
preciably until  enrollment  Increases  to 
planned  levels.  The  Post  article  reveals 
that  the  Labor  Department  has  en- 
countered considerable  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting enrollees  for  the  centers. 

Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
an  announced  purpose  of  the  new  mini- 
centers  was  to  allow  enrollees  to  be 
trained  nearer  their  homes,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  now  sending  New  York  youths, 
who  would  formerly  have  been  trained 
at  Camp  Kilmer,  N  J.,  or  one  of  the  other 
nearby  Job  Corps  camps,  to  centers  in 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  because  no  center 
has  yet  been  established  in  New  York 
City. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  to  read  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower 
characterized  this  extreme  slowness  in 
opening  new  centers  as  a  "conscious  deci- 
sion'' on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
based  on  the  desire  to  operate  successful, 
high  quality  centers.  Unfortunately,  this 


conscious  decision  disregards  the  De- 
partment's own  pledge  last  year  to  make 
alternative  training  opportunities  avail- 
able as  soon  as  possible  to  serve  the  se- 
verely disadvantaged  youths  who  are  not 
and  cannot  be  served  in  the  remaining 
Job  Corps  facilities  or  in  other  training 
programs.  Any  such  conscious  decision 
would  reveal  an  attitude  of  apparent  in- 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  for  whom  con- 
ventional job  training  programs  are 
grossly  Inadequate.  For  these  youths, 
who  are  part  of  the  hard-core  disadvan- 
taged, the  comprehensive  training,  edu- 
cation, and  counselmK  provided  in  Job 
Corps  centers  is  absolutely  essential. 

If  true,  this  disclosure  of  the  admin- 
istration's regrettable  failure  to  imple- 
ment its  own  proposals  for  revamping  the 
Job  Corps  program  demonstrates  the  un- 
due haste  and  extremely  unfortunate 
consequences  of  the  decision  last  year  to 
eliminate  the  59  residential  centers,  with 
a  total  capacity  of  17.000  enrollees.  A  new 
administration  is  justified  in  making 
program  changes  in  keeping  with  its  own 
priorities  and  preferences.  However,  the 
administration  is  not  relieved  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  mafcr<pg  those  changes  In  a 
manner  which  Is  least  destructive  to  the 
lives  and  futures  of  the  individuals  whom 
the  program  is  meant  to  serve. 

In  simi.  the  administration's  Job  Corps 
policies  seem  to  continue  the  uncon- 
scionable pattern  of  piling  more  broken 
promises  upon  the  heap  already  accumu- 
lated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  article  of  Febniary  7. 
1970.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Poat.  Feb.  7.  1970] 

ENKOLLXB    COtfTB    SOAB    ON    CBTTXEa    FOE    JOB 

Ooaps 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

The  NUon  administration  has  fallen  far 
behind  its  schedule  for  opening  30  new  "mini" 
centers  for  Job  Corps  youth,  and  enrollee 
costs  are  far  In  excess  of  original  estimates. 

After  ordering  the  shutdown  of  S9  Job 
Corps  centers  last  year.  Labor  Secretary 
Oeorge  P.  Shultz  told  Congress  that  at  least 
10  of  the  new  centers  would  be  opened  by 
last  September. 

But  as  of  yesterday,  only  four  were  in  op- 
eration and  two  of  them,  with  the  bulk  of 
enrollees.  are  on  the  same  New  Jersey  and 
Hawaii  sites  that  boused  Job  Corps  enrollees 
under  the  Johnson  administration. 

Nixon  administration  officials  also  esti- 
mated that  costs  of  the  new  program  for  each 
enrollee  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
15300  annually.  But  actually  staj^-up  costs, 
exclusive  of  capital  outlays,  appear  to  be 
double  or  triple  that  amount. 

Coet  figures  were  hard  to  come  by  at  the 
Labor  Department  yesterday.  But  one  source 
said  9749.960  already  has  been  spent  on  op- 
erating a  new  center  at  Phoenix  That  center 
has  had  only  50  enrollees  since  October  so 
the  coat  averages  almost  915.000  an  enrollee. 

No  actual  expenditure  figure  for  the  other 
new  center  at  Atlanta  were  available.  But  the 
operator  of  the  center  has  a  $2,061,474  con- 
tract to  nin  It  during  fUcal  1970.  It  opened 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  with  about  30  enrollees, 
and  reportedly  a  staff  of  86. 

The  eventual  capacities  of  both  tha  Phoe- 
nix and  Atlanta  centers  will  be  380. 

Therefore.  Assistant  Labor  Secretary  for 
Manpower  Arnold  Weber  said  no  meaning- 
ful coat  calculations  can  be  made  until  the 


centers  are  operating  at  full  capacity.  When 
that  happens,  he  said  he  believed  the  esti- 
mated enrollee  cost  of  95300  will  be  met. 
RSCRurriNO  diiticultt 

However,  the  Labor  Department  has  been 
having  difficulty  recruiting  enrollees  for  the 
program  For  example.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  Interest  white  girls  to  go  to  the  Atlanta 
faclUty  which  Is  in  a  Negro  neighborhood. 

Weber  said  It  would  be  fair  to  state  that 
the  administration's  "original  ambitious 
schedule  for  opening  the  new  centers  has 
not  been  realized" 

But  he  said  this  was  a  "conscious  decision" 
based  on  the  administration's  desire  to  op- 
erate successful,  high  quality  centers.  He 
further  noted  numerous  problems  have 
arisen  concerning  the  location  of  sites. 

As  Rep.  William  P.  Ryan  (D-N.Y.)  has 
pointed  out.  there  still  is  no  center  for  New 
York  City  youth  because  Long  Island  resi- 
dents have  been  objecting  strenuously  to 
such  use  of  a  site  that  the  Job  Corps  plans 
to  take  over. 

Therefore,  although  the  administration 
said  one  of  its  purposes  In  establishing  the 
new  centers  was  to  permit  enrollees  to  be 
close  to  home.  New  York  boys  are  being 
shipped  to  the  old  established  centers  In 
Kentucky  and  Indiana,  which  were  not  af- 
fected by  last  year's  shutdown  orders, 
roa  NKW  jEsscT  only 

Many  of  the  New  York  youth  formerly  were 
sent  to  Camp  Kilmer  In  New  Jersey,  but 
Ryan  said  that  center  now  has  been  re- 
sUlcted  to  handle  only  New  Jersey  young 
people. 

The  New  Jersey  site,  which  used  to  train 
about  1600  young  people,  now  has  about  170 
boys  enrolled,  while  the  center  in  Hawaii 
has  about  250  enrollees. 

Ryan  said  It  Is  shocking  that  the  admin- 
istration. In  providing  for  only  600  young 
people  at  the  new  centers  at  the  present 
time,  "has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ment" to  operate  substitute  centers  for  those 
that  were  shut  down. 

He  also  said  that  many  of  the  closings 
have  been  wasteful.  He  noted  that  an  excel- 
lent center  was  closed  In  St.  Louis  and  now 
the  administration  ts  shopping  around  to 
find  a  different  site. 
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INCREASES  IN  OIL  IMPORTS 
THREATENS  WYOMING'S  ECON- 
OMY    • 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Wyoming  Edu- 
cation Association  has  recognized  the 
threat  to  Wyoming's  economy  and  Its 
schools,  of  proposed  increases  in  oil  im- 
ports into  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Bob  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Wyoming  Education  Association,  re- 
cently wrote  to  President  Nixon  point- 
ing out  the  impact  a  proposed  tariff  sys- 
tem of  oil  imports  could  have  on  the 
domestic  oil  and  gas  industry  and  the 
subsequent  damage  any  reduced  oil  and 
gas  exploration  development  and  pro- 
duction would  surely  have  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  Wyoming  and  other  oil-pro- 
ducing States. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  In  a  recent  series 
of  speeches  in  the  Senate.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  President  would  approve 
stich  drastic  changes  In  the  oil  import 
program  nor  single  out  an  Industry  so 
vital  to  the  economic  well-being  and  de- 
fense of  our  country  for  an  experiment 
In  government  price  control  through 
manipulation  of  more  cheaply  produced 
foreign  Imports. 

The  Caaper  Star-Tribune  took  note  of 
the  concern  expressed  by  Mr.  Anderson 
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In  behsdf  of  Wyoming  schools  In  a  recent 
news  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune. 
Feb.  1,  1970) 

Teacher  Asks  On.  Imposts  Be  Kept  at 
Present  Level 

Bob  Anderson,  president  of  the  Wyoming 
Education  Association,  has  written  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  urging  him  to  seriously  consider 
that  any  oil  Imports  be  kept  at  least  at  the 
present  12.2  per  cent  level. 

A  Cabinet  Level  Oil  Import  Task  Force 
has  studied  the  present  oil  quota  system  with 
the  possibility  of  substituting  tariffs  and 
reducing  quotas. 

Anderson  added  "If  a  tariff  system  is  ap- 
plied In  place  of  the  quota  system,  the  tariff 
program  should  be  such  that  It  will  In  no 
way  reduce  our  domestic  Oil  and  gas  activity 
below  present  levels." 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  37  per  cent 
of  our  total  taxable  valuation  Is  dependent 
upon  oil  and  gas.  In  three  of  our  counties, 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty Is  based  upon  the  oil  and  gas  Industry, 
he  said. 

"Any  reduction  In  production  of  these 
resources  or  decrease  In  price  thereon."  said 
Anderson,  "will  certainly  result  In  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  the  economy  of  this  State 
precipitating  Increased  tax  levies  on  agri- 
culture, our  other  basic  Industry  which  Is 
at  this  time  heavily  burdened." 

Anderson  also  said  "I  do  not  believe  that 
the  economy  of  the  agricultural  industry  is 
such  at  this  time  that  It  can  possible  bear 
the  Increased  tax  burden  which  would  be 
required  to  maintain  the  public  schools  of 
thU  state  on  their  present  level  regardless 
of  the  other  serious  Impacts  on  the  economy 
of  Wyoming." 


CHANGES  THAT  Willi  OCCUR  WHEN 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR  ENDS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  changes  in  our  national  life 
and  our  economy  which  will  occur  when 
the  Vietnam  war  finally  ends.  We  can  use 
the  additional  resources  which  will  be- 
come available  at  that  time  wisely — in 
an  attack  on  major  domestic  problems — 
or  foolishly,  allowing  them  to  dissipate. 
The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  In  a  speech 
delivered  to  the  Western  Electronics 
Manufacturers  Association,  has  spoken 
eloquently  of  the  challenges  we  face  at 
home,  and  the  necessity  for  shifting  our 
collective  talents  and  capabilities  to  an 
attack  upon  them,  rather  than  oontlnu- 
Irvg  the  present  unnecessarily  high  level 
of  defense  expenditures.  This  speech 
particularly  deserves  the  credit  and  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  because  of  the 
great  impact  a  shift  away  from  defense 
production  would  have  on  the  Senator's 
home  State. 

This  is  an  important  speech,  because 
It  presents  constructive  suggestions 
about  the  methods  by  which  a  reordering 
of  priorities  toward  domestic  needs  can 
be  effected  with  respect  to  Industry,  and 
because  it  gives  a  clear  warning  as  to  the 
dangers  which  would  result  from  failure 
to  take  sMch  steps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Senator  Alan  Cranston  Betore 
the  Western  Electronics  WANtrrACriTSERs 

Association.  Palo  Alto,  Calit.,  Jaitoart 

16,  1970 

When  peace  breaks  out,  California  indus- 
try win  be  the  first  to  feel  It.  When  the 
nation  sets  new  priorities,  California  indus- 
try can  and  should  be  the  first  to  respond. 
When  the  promise  of  the  '60s  becomes  the 
reality  of  the  '70s.  California  Industry  must 
play  a  major  role. 

The  coxirse  our  nation  takes  In  the  '70s  in 
many  ways  will  profoundly  affect  the  men 
and  women  who  work  In  electronics  and  in 
defense  and  aerospace  in  California. 

What  we  accomplish  in  the  '70s  and  after 
win  be  built  on  what  we  learned  in  the  "608 
and  before. 

The  '60s  was  a  sobering  decade— one  that 
began  with  hope,  confidence  and  promise  but 
ended  in  confusion,  discontent,  and,  for 
some,  despair. 

I  do  not  join  the  chorus  of  critics  who  see 
the  '60s  In  terms  of  national  failure  and  dis- 
grace, however.  Nor  do  I  agree  with  the 
zealots  of  the  far  right  and  the  way-out  left 
who  see  In  the  '60s  a  confirmation  of  their 
thesis  that  our  country  and  Its  citizens  are 
tools' in  the  hands  of  sinister,  scheming  and 
powerful  manipulators — "communists"  or 
"establishment."  depending  upon  the  par- 
ticular radical  prophets  Involved. 

Far  from  that,  the  '60s  for  all  their  tur- 
bulence were  years  of  growing  maturity  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people.  We  have, 
as  a  nation,  begun  to  understand  the  reaUty 
of  the  crisis  of  race  relations  and  poverty. 

We  are  at  last  becoming  aware  of  the 
need  to  move  quickly  to  correct  our  environ- 
mental imbalance  that  threatens  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  city  dweller  and  rural 
resident. 

We  have  begun  to  raise  serious  and  dis- 
turbing— but  very  fundamental — questions 
about  the  quality  of  our  lives,  both  as  In- 
dividuals and  as  members  of  a  democratic 
society.  We  have  stripped  away  some  of  our 
more  romantic  Illusions  concerning  our  role 
In  the  world.  We  have  learned  something 
about  the  limitations  of  the  power  we  pos- 
sess, and  about  the  dangers  of  power  on  the 
loose  in  this  world.  All  of  this  Is  cause  for 
rejoicing — not  despair. 

When  a  people  sees  Itself  accurately,  with 
all  Its  own  blemishes  and  bUghts,  all  Its 
faults  and  fraUtles,  when  It  knows  Its  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  its  strengths,  then  It  is, 
in  the  last  analysis,  a  healthy  people. 

From  all  this — the  discoveries  of  the  '606 — 
come  the  goals  of  the  '70b: 

TO  build  a  just  and  ever  freer  society  at 
home; 

Tp  create  a  natural  environment  that  will 
sustain  health  and  human  life,  and  lead  to 
a  new  and  higher  quality  In  the  human  ex- 
perience; 

To  devise  a  reasonable  foreign  poUcy  that 
win  lead  us  aU,  Americans  and  others,  to- 
ward true  security  and  a  stable  peace. 

These  words  are  easily  said.  These  goals 
are  simply  set.  To  determine  the  requisite 
methods,  to  muster  the  required  resources, 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  that  stand  m  the 
way,  Is  more  difficult. 

But  we  have  no  choice.  We  must  succeed. 
I  am  convinced  that  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans know  this,  and  are  prepared  to  pay 
whatever  costs  are  necessary. 

A  recent  questionnaire  put  out  by  the 
Xerox  Corporation,  urging  people  to  forward 
their  views  to  Congress,  is  typical.  TTie  re- 
turns were  strikingly  Identical.  The  10,000 
or  so  CallfcMml&ns  who  oomzntmlcated  with 
me  want  less  8x>ent  on  the  arms  race  uul 
more  spent  on  our  domestic  needs. 

They  ask  for  a  higher  allocation  of  tax 
dollan  for  cleanw  air  and  water,  and  for  eo- 
olal.  educattonal  and  urtum  problema. 


I  beUeve  these  feelings  are  reflected  and 
shared  by  countless  Americans  who -are  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for  a  reorder- 
ing of  national  priorities.  The  American  peo- 
ple win  not  accept  endless  engagement  and 
slaughter  In  a  Vietnam  War  that  their  leaders 
wisely  deem  unwlnnable  In  old-fashioned 
military  terms. 

The  Amerlcsui  pe<^le  and,  I  suspect,  the 
Russian  people,  too,  wlU  not  put  up  forever 
with  defense  poUcles  based  upon  an  overkill 
capacity  that  today  would  enable  us  to  kill 
every  Russian  something  like  15  times,  and 
that  would  enable  them  to  klU  every  Ameri- 
can something  Uke  eight  times.  There  is 
rising  American  skepticism  about  the  need 
for  devices  like  MIRV  that  could  Increase  our 
overkiU  power  to  41.  And,  I  have  a  hunch, 
there  is  rising  Russian  doubt  about  their 
need  for  a  MIRV  that  could  boost  their  over- 
kill count  to  25. 

Certainly  there  is  room  In  this  scene  for 
the  mutual  vmderstandlng  and  forbearance 
that  could  come  out  of  the  SALT  talks  at 
Helsinki  and  Vienna.  Our  society,  and  theirs, 
both  have  countless  urgent  and  diverse  needs 
that  will  be  dealt  with  adequately  only  If 
there  is  a  reallocation  of/time,  talent,  re- 
sources and  money.  * 

Since  World  War  n,  we  Americans  have 
spent  tei)  times  more  on  warfare  and  its  at- 
tendent  requirements  than  on  the  welfare  of 
our  people.  We  have  spent  many  hundreds  of 
billions  since  World  War  n  on  the  cost  of 
war,  but  only  $48,000,000  on  the  cost  of  new 
schools,  and  a  mere  92.6  bllUon  on  new  rapid 
transit  systems,  to  take  two  examples. 

Out  of  all  the  taxes  you  and  I  pay,  know- 
ingly and  unknowingly,  visibly  and  invisibly, 
to  every  level  of  government — local,  state  and 
national — 50  cents  out  of  every  dollar  is  aUo- 
cated  for  defense  and  war.  We  have  created 
a  new  and  huge  industry  to  produce  modem 
weapons  and  their  components. 

In  California,  almost  a  mUlion  jobe — 16 
percent  of  the  state's  Industries — are  In  de- 
fense and  aerospace.  "Induced"  employ- 
ment— the  additional  employment  generated 
by  the  spending  activities  of  these  workers — 
has  been  conservatively  estimated  at  between 
600,000  and  1,000,000  more  jot>s. 

So  the  policies  we  have  foUowed  since 
World  War  n  have  given  between  1,500,000 
and  2,000,000  CaUfomlans  a  direct  economic 
stake  in  defense  spending. 

California's  dependence  on  defense  and 
aerospace  industries  for  new  manufacturing 
jobe  is  iUustrated  by  the  fact  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  '60e,  fotxr  of  every  five  of  oui 
new  manufaoturlng  jobs  were  in  this  field. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  a  healthy  situation. 

I  just  met  with  some  men  at  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  and  one  of  their  environ- 
mental experts  remarked,  "The  more  complex 
a  community  Is,  the  stabler  it  is." 

California's  industry  would  be  stabler  If  it 
was  more  complex,  more  diverse.  No  state,  no 
group  of  people,  shoiUd  be  so  dependent  upon 
one  element  of  federal  6i>ending. 

It  is  dangerotis  for  those  who  rely  so  heavily 
upon  defense  spending,  because  a  sharp  and 
sudden  cut-back  would  have  catastrophic 
consequences  for  them — as  well  as  for  aui 
economy  generally. 

It  is  also  dangerous  because  some  of  those 
dependent  upon  the  arms  race  may.  even 
though  unknowingly,  seek  defense  contracts 
to  be  authorized,  funded  and  negotiated  for 
weapons  systems  that  ultimately  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  us,  weapons  Bystems 
that  cause  International  imbalances  and 
counter-moves  by  other  nations,  thus  esca- 
lating stlU  further  world  competition  In  arms 
and  increasing  International  instability  and 
heightening  the  danger  of  all-out  war. 

As  a  Senator  deeply  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  peace  who  represents  the  state  with  more 
defense  contracts  than  any  other,  I  am  often 
asked  If  this  constitutes  a  severe  political 
problem  for  me.  My  answer  1b.  "No.  It  gives 
me,  Instead,  a  unique  and  tremendous  op- 
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portunlty."  I  »m  »»ked:  "Dont  you  find 
yourself  under  terrific  poUtlcml  preMure  to 
work  for  defense  contr»ct»  you  may  not  be- 
lieve m.  and  to  vote  for  defense  Items  you 
are  really  »g»lnst?" 

The  fact  Is  that  I  am  often  asked  to  lend 
a  hand  on  matters  where  the  request  Is  whol- 
ly  legtumate  and  basically  sound  The  fact  Is 
that  I  have  responded,  and  tried  to  help, 
more  often  than  not  When  Ive  decided  not 
to  pitch  m.  It  has  never  been  because  the 
request  was  Improper  In  such  cases  I  simply 
felt  that  what  I  was  being  asked  to  support 
was  unwise  from  the  point  of  view  of  so- 
ciety's over-all.  Intricate  Interesu. 

Not  once  have  I  yet  been  subjected  to  what 
I  would  label  -pressure  "  On  the  contrary, 
the  heads  of  some  of  our  biggest  defense 
companies,  physicists,  engineers,  managers 
and  others  on  the  corporate  payroll  have  re- 
peatedly said  to  me  in  effect : 

Don  t  quote  me.  because  It  might  coat  us 
some  defense  contracts  were  trying  to  land. 
but  keep  on  working  to  scale  down  the  de- 
fense budget  I  admired  your  stand  against 
ABM.  and  there  s  a  lot  else  we  could  elim- 
inate without  weakening  ourselves  one  bit. 
Frankly.  Id  much  rather  be  using  my  own 
ablUUes  for  whatever  they're  worth,  and  our 
'companjLS  skills  which  are  damned  well 
^.worSus/ great  deal,  to  produce  some  of  the 
things  we  need  so  badly  here  at  home  - 

That  is  the  unique  and  tremendous  op- 
portunity I  referred  to  that  I  have  But 
really  U's  an  opportunity  that  is  moaUy 
yours  with  all  your  vast  capacities  In  elec- 
tronlca  and  in  the  defense-aerospace  indus- 
try  it  Is  Just  a  Utile  bit  mine. 

I  will  do  all  within  my  power  to  see  to 
It  that  the  future  brings  expanding,  not  di- 
minishing, horizons  to  so  many  of  you  whose 
creative  capacities  and  technological  skllU 
have  been  developed  by.  and  devoted  to.  na- 
tional service  In  defense  I  envisage  a  role 
for  you  that  will  be  more  rewarding,  more 
satisfying,  and  far  more  consUTicUve  than 
that  of  being  consumed  by  the  task  of  de- 
vising ways  and  means  of  producing  or  pre- 
venting  destruction. 

Certainly  no  group  Is  more  aware  of  the 
problems  caused  by  overdependence  on  de- 
fense contracts  than  the  m*nagers.  workers 
and  stockholders  In  defense  Industries  and 
the  communities  in  whloh  the  planu  are 
located  Many  firms  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  reducing  their  dependence  on 
Pentagon  contracts  Three  outstanding  exam- 
ples are  Ampex.  Vartan  Associates,  and  Hew- 
lett-Packard. 

Ampex  has  reduced  Its  dependence  on  gov- 
ernment contracts  from  20  percent  of  lU 
total  business  in  fiscal  19fl«  to  13  percent  In 
fiscal  1969.  Varlan  Associates'  government 
percentage  dropped  from  65  percent  in  1959 
to  31  percent  In  1970  Hewlett-Packard's  per- 
centage of  government  business  has  dropped 
from  50  percent  to  35  percent  of  lu  tot*l 
business  In  recent  years 

CharacterlsUcally.  the  amount  of  the  gov- 
ernment contracts  has  tended  to  remain  con- 
stant in  recent  years,  while  the  private  per- 
centage of  the  total  business  of  a  given  con- 
cern has  been  expanding  We  are  obviously 
heading  Into  a  time  when  there  will  be  a 
shrinkage  In  the  dollar  volume  of  avail- 
able and  likely  defense  and  space  contracts. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  think  and  plan  In  terms 
of  reconversion— a  term  that  seems  to  ap- 
ply to  sUps  that  should  be  xaXmx  sometime 
m  the  future,  after  drastic  defense  cutbacks 
have  occurred.  A  better  term.  I  think.  U  di- 
versification: that  Is.  something  that  should 
be  happening  right  now. 

But  It's  not  enough  for  -flrme  to  think  and 
plan  simply  In  terms  of  achieving  a  better 
balance  between  military  and  domestic  con- 
tracts and  sales. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  ar«  doing  very 
welV  In  commercial  sales,  but  the  Industry 
generally  must  carve  out  a  larger  role  In  grap- 


pling with  our  domesUc  needs,  problems  and 
crlaee. 

Many  Industrial  leaders  agree  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  asked  the  man- 
agers of  700  firms:  "Do  you  feel  your  com- 
pany should  be  Involved  In  the  solutions  of 
public  problems? "  Eighty-eight  percent  an- 
swered. "Yes." 

There  U  an  unhappy  history  of  failures 
in  attempts  by  Industry  to  apply  systems  en- 
gineering to  social  problems— along  with 
some  remarkable  successes  The  failures  have 
occurred  In  good  part.  I  believe,  because  the 
federal  government  has  not  played  the  sig- 
nificant role  that  It  could. 

If  we  are  to  progress  In  solving  our  do- 
mestic and  environmental  problems,  we 
must  find  ways  to  encourage  and  assist  pri- 
vate defense  Industries  to  move  In  on  and 
capture  a  substantial  share  of  nondefense 
federal  and  other  government  contracU 

Unfortunately,  some  of  these  contracts  are 
now  non-exUtent.  for  we  have  not  yet  tackled 
many  of  our  most  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lems in  any  significant  way.  But  men  who 
decided  that  it  would  be  a  reallsUc  goal  to 
design  and  construct  Poseidon  submarines  to 
carry  men  under  the  ocean  and  fire  missiles 
through  the  atmosphere  to  strike  distant 
targets  with  incredible  accuracy  can  also 
help  figure  out  a  feasible  technical  and  sci- 
entific approach  to  controlling  poison  and 
pollution  of  the  sea  and  sky.  Men  who 
planned  and  executed  our  earth  orbitings  and 
moon  landings  can  master  the  technological 
side  of  the  mass  transit  crisis  in  urban 
America. 

But  I  disagree  with  those  who  think  this 
task  Is  easier  than  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  It  Isn't:  It's  tougher.  NA.SA.  didn't 
face  the  problems  of  political  subdivUlons. 
divided  Jurisdictions,  private  interests  and 
public  pressures  that  we  face  In  our  cities. 
There  weren't  people  by  the  millions,  rich 
people  and  poor  people,  people  with  prop- 
erty and  people  with  no  property  at  all.  liv- 
ing on  the  path  to  the  moon  who  had  to  be 
persuaded  not  only  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
but  also  to  go  along  for  the  ride. 

Together,  however,  you  In  industry  and 
we  In  government  and  politics  can  and  must 
surmount  these  and  other  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  difficult,  unpredictable  human 
equation. 

As  the  United  States  government  ap- 
proaches a  time  when.  I  predict.  It  will  be 
moving  Into  some  wholly  new  fields,  you  who 
serve  In  firms  with  defense  and  aerospace 
contract  experience  can  make  a  particularly 
important  contribution  by  helping  Improve 
federal  contracting  regulations,  procurement 
regulations,  and  other  administrative  pro- 
cedures. 

I  strongly  support  present  DO.D.  regula- 
tions which  permit  defense  contractors  to 
charge  as  overhead  on  defense  contracts  a 
certain  amount  of  Independent  research  and 
development,  bid.  and  proposal  expenses,  to- 
gether with  other  technical  effort  coeU. 

After  years  of  trial  and  error,  these  regu- 
lations were  worked  out  by  some  of  the  best 
minds  we've  had  In  government  to  encourage 
Innovation  and  to  Increase  competition — two 
dividends  which  are  manifestly  In  the  public 
and  the  national  Interest 

We  need  similar  regulations  by  other  agen- 
cies to  encourage  Independent  research,  cre- 
ativity and  competition  in  present  and  im- 
pending areas  of  non-defense,  non-«pace 
federal  investments. 

No  officials,  however  dedicated,  can  Judge 
finally  and  definitively  which  research  will 
pay  off  and  which  will  not  That  Is  true 
whether  the  research  Is  on  communications 
for  a  space  ship  or  on  a  communications  sys- 
tem for  a  city  or  state  police  force  and 
whether  the  research  U  funded  by  N.A.S.A. 
or  HUD.  or  D  O  D.  or  DOT. 

Let's  encourage  Innovative  approaches  to 
all  our  problems,  not  Just  to  some  of  them. 
If  every  research  project  had  to  be  cleared 
by  a  bureaucrat,  we  might  stUl  not  hare 


a  polio  vaccine  today.  Dr,  Jonas  Balk 
couldn't  get  a  federal  grant  to  cover  re- 
search on  bis  vaccine  because  the  govern- 
ment thought  he  was  going  off  In  the  wrong 
direction.  We  can  all  be  grateful  that  a 
private  foundation  took  a  more  favorable 
view  of  his  work  and  advanced  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

The  question  of  bureaucratic  autocracy 
has  other  ramifications.  If  we  continue  to 
Increase  the  number  of  government  ac- 
counting procedures,  bookkeepers  and  what 
have  you  to  monitor  federal  contracts,  we 
will  force  the  private  firms  Involved  to  make 
proportionate  Increases  In  their  staff  to  do 
the  paper  work  to  comply  with  the  new 
procedures.  At  some  point  we  must  decide 
whether  the  proliferation  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulatlsns  Is  not  becoming  counter-produc- 
tive to  the  national  Interest.  It  will  be  tragic 
If  the  task  of  complying  with  new  and  ever- 
more-detailed regulations  becomes  so  op- 
pressive, costly  and  wasteful  that  It  forces 
our  most  efficient  firms  out  of  government 
contracting. 

I  also  believe  that  procurement  regula- 
tions on  major  non-defense  Items  should 
be  simplified  and  standardized  to  lessen  the 
distinction  between  competing  for  Pentagon 
and  other  federal  contracts.  We  need  uni- 
formity In  cost-allowable  standards  and  rec- 
ognition of  those  standards  by  I.R.S, 

The  whole  question  of  the  dimensions  of 
non-defense  contracts  cries  out  for  serious 
study.  It  Is  obviously  more  attractive  to  bid 
on  one  $2  billion  contract  than  It  Is  to  bid 
on  50  or  60  separate  tlO  to  tiO  million  con- 
tracU. Our  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
menu.  along  with  the  business  community, 
must  develop  a  coordinated  approach  to  the 
vital  task  of  Increasing  the  appeal,  profit 
and  effectiveness  of  work  related  to  our  do- 
mestic needs.       * 

We  urgently  need  Improved  police  com- 
puter systems,  for  example,  that  can  In- 
stantly analyze  crime,  detect  patterns,  and 
aid  with  officer  placement.  Our  electronics 
Industry  has  the  capability  to  build  the  nec- 
essary systems.  But  It  makes  little  business 
sense  for  a  firm  to  do  all  the  necessary  re- 
search If  the  hardware  payoff  at  the  end  Is 
merely  the  privilege  of  Installing  the  system 
In  one  limited  urban  area.  It  would  be  much 
more  attractive  to  bid  on  a  contract,  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  pro- 
vide several  major  urban  areas  with  the 
same  system  and  with  federal  funding  of 
some  of  the  necessary  research  and  produc- 
tion costs.  That  could  lead  to  truly  signifi- 
cant breakthroughs  In  developing  systems 
and  services  that  local  taxpayers  and  com- 
munities cannot  now  afford,  and  that  you 
cannot  now  afford  to  devise  and  produce.  It 
would  mean  great  progress,  at  long  last.  In 
the  preventive  aspect  of  the  war  on  crime. 
Current  conditions  cry  out  for  similar  ad- 
vances In  airport  control  and  safety.  Innova- 
tions In  hospital  care  through  computers, 
and  countless  other  areas  where  progress 
waits  upon  the  application  of  federal  lever- 
age to  utilize  your  abilities. 

The  list  of  these  areas  Is  very  long,  and 
I'm  sure  each  of  you  could  string  It  out 
further  than  I.  I  am  eager  to  study  every 
sound  approach  to  putting  your  defense 
and  space  experience  to  work  In  ways  that 
are  responsive  both  to  the  legitimate  needs 
of  private  Industry  and  the  domestic  prog- 
ress the  public  demands.  I  want  to  work 
actively  with  you  to  put  them  Into  effect. 
I  look  to  you  for  advice  and  counsel. 

New  procedures  and  new  regulations  will 
do  nothing,  however,  unless  we  funnel  sub- 
stantial money  Into  needed  non-defense  pro- 
grams. The  present  sketchy,  spotty  system 
of  grant  contracts  Is  pitifully  Inadequate  In 
areas  It  touches,  and  there  are  all  too  many 
areas  It  doesn't  touch  at  all.  Only  very  heavy 
funding  In  areas  that  have  been  too  long 
neglected  will  suffice.  And  we  must  develop  a 
formula   for   federal   funding  that   will   be 
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based    upon    substantial,    centralized    con- 
tracting authority. 

In  the  years  ahead.  I  expect  politicians 
will  be  Judged  dl^thelr  willingness  to  face 
head  on  the  Issue  of  priorities  and  to  make 
tough  decisions  on  programming  and 
budgeting  and  taxing. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  about 
spending  on  defense  and  space  explorations, 
and  their  effect  on  our  failure  to  meet  other 
pressing  needs.  The  salient  point  was  aptly 
covered  by  a  N.A.S.A.  official  who  was  queried 
about  sending  men  to  the  moon  when  we 
have  among  us  more  than  ten  million  hun- 
gry Americans,  "Lady,"  he  replied.  "We 
wouldn't  be  going  to  the  moon  If  not  going 
meant  we'd  feed  those   hungry  people." 

I  believe  we  will  meet  our  domestic  needs 
only  If  they  are  shown  to  be  complemen- 
tary to  our  defense  and  space  efforts,  not 
contradictory  or  competitive  to  them.  We 
will  succeed  in  meeting  and  mastering  these 
domestic  needs  only  If  we  muster  the  will 
to  meet  them.  When  we  realize  that  build- 
ing a  sound  and  solid  society  at  home  Is  Just 
as  Important  to  our  national  security  and 
survival  as  our  military  strength  abroad, 
we  will  be  on  our  way. 

It  Is  now  time  for  us  to  get  moving.  But 
It  will  require  a  substantial  degree  of  your 
time  and  talent,  and  the  resources  and  dol- 
lars that  have  been  at  your  disposal  In  de- 
fense and  aerospace. 

This  Is  not  now  a  partisan  Issue.  President 
Nixon  Is  Joining  Congress  In  cutting  back 
the  defense  budget.  He  Is  heeding  the  coun- 
try by  pulling  us  back  from  Vletrxam.  He  Is 
leading  the  way  In  cutting  back  the  space 
budget. 

These  budget  reductions — reallocations, 
really — must  also  occur  11  we  are  to  win  the 
war  against  Inflation.  In  my  opinion,  the 
prime  cause  of  the  inflation  that  Is  devour- 
ing the  value  of  our  dollars  lies  in  our  pour- 
ing so  many  billions  Into  defense  and  space 
programs  that  do  not  produce  goods  or  serv- 
ices that  can  be  purchased  by  those  who  get 
their  profits  and  salaries  from  those  pro- 
grams. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  correct  way  to 
curb  inflation  Is  the  administration's  pre- 
scription of  tight  money,  curtailment  of  des- 
perately needed  programs  like  research  in 
cancer  and  heart  disease,  investments  In  ed- 
ucation, moves  to  discourage  business  In- 
vestment and  expansion,  and  consequent  In- 
creases In  unemployment.  One  way  to  suc- 
ceed would  be  to  Institute  wage  and  price 
controls.  A  sounder  way  would  be  to  sub- 
stantially switch  the  emphasis  on  govern- 
ment expenditures  to  peaceful  and  produc- 
tive purposes — a  switch  that,  happily,  is  now 
beginning.  The  Vietnam  War,  so  costly  to 
us  in  blood  and  treasure,  has  served  one 
useful  purpose:  it  has  shattered  some  of 
our  most  cherished  illusions  about  our  role 
In  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  the  threat 
that  hostile  powers  pose  to  our  national 
security. 

The  overall  world  situation  has  brought 
the  lesson  of  Vietnam  into  sharper  focus. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
now  have  the  capacity  to  destroy  each  other 
In  a  nuclear  war  no  matter  who  strikes  first. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  either  side  could  ever 
develop  an  adequate  flrst-strlke  capability 
no  matter  how  many  billions  were  spent. 
So  both  sides  have  an  Interest  In  reaching 
serious  agreements  on  arms  limitations,  or 
at  least  In  reciprocal  moves  not  based  upon 
binding  agreements  that  actually  lead  to  a 
situation  where  both  sides  reduce  their  ex- 
penditures on  advanced  military  hardware. 
It  makes  no  sense  for  either  side  to  potir 
billions  Into  uneconomic  weapons  systems 
that  don't  produce  more  security  and  In 
some  Instances  produce  less.  The  same  holds 
true  for  weapons  needed  to  fight  a  conven- 
tional war.  The  possibility  of  a  conventional 
war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  Is  becoming  more  and  more  remote. 


and  military  planners  on  both  sides  are  going 
to  have  an  Increasingly  difficult  time  Jus- 
tifying new  planes,  new  tanks  or  new  ships. 
Now  that  we  have  learned  the  folly  of 
commitment  to  limited  wars  Uke  Vietnam, 
the  only  remaining  Justification  for  new 
conventional  weapons  systems  might  be  to 
equip  client  states.  But  surely  someone  In 
the  Kremlin  has  noted  that  providing  new 
planes  and  tanks  to  Arab  nations  Is  a  sin- 
gularly uneconomic  use  of  Russian  resources. 
And  we  are  rapidly  discovering  the  same 
thing  to  be  true  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  peace  Is  about 
to  break  out  Uke  cherry  blossoms  In  the 
Washington  spring.  The  world  and  the  men 
In  It  are  too  complicated  and  perhaps  too 
perverse  for  that.  We  will  In  all  probability 
be  spending  substantial  sums  on  defense  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

Certainly,  as  long  as  It's  necessary,  we  must 
maintain  the  capacity  to  defend  ourselves 
against  strongly  armed  potential  foes,  and 
you  will  play  a  vital  role  In  that  task.  But  I 
don't  think  It  unrealistic  to  assume  that,  as 
we  phase  out  of  Vietnam,  our  defense  budget 
will  fall  to  around  $60  billion — accompanied 
by  a  rise,  not  a  fall,  in  our  prestige  and  power. 
Various  knowledgeable  sources  make  many 
estimates  of  the  size  of  the  so-called  post- 
Vietnam  dividend— anywhere  from  eight  to 
43  billion  dollars.  We  could,  of  course,  use 
that  dividend  to  simply  cut  taxes,  and  thus 
fuel  a  whole  new  boom  In  the  private  sector. 
But  that  would  not  bring  us  pure  air  and 
water  and  less  noise,  nor  better  police  and 
transportation  and  educational  systems,  nor 
more  housing,  better  health  care,  nor  new 
recreational  areas. 

I  beUeve  we  will  move  to  meet  these  needs. 
The  American  people  are  rapidly  learning 
that  pouring  money  Into  things  that  foul  our 
air  and  water  and  create  urban  and  suburban 
slums  Is  as  uneconomic  as  building  weapons 
systems  we  don't  need.  We  are  fast  becoming 
less  a  nation  of  separate  consumers  and  more 
a  nation  of  united  conservationists — dedi- 
cated to  improving  the  quality  of  the  total 
environment  we  share.  We  are  coming  to  real- 
ize that  the  solution  to  our  domestic  en- 
vironmental problems  Is  as  Important  to  the 
quality  of  our  lives  as  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational environment  In  which  a  secure 
peace  can  become  a  reality. 

In  our  Ufetlme,  man  has  become  a  self-en- 
dangered species,  threatened  with  self-ex- 
tinction. We  are  all  In  dire  double  Jeopardy. 
We  have  developed  the  capacity  not  only  to 
foul  our  own  environment,  but  also  to  de- 
stroy the  human  race.  Worse  yet.  we  possess 
this  combined  ablUty  before  we  have  learned 
how  to  control  the  dark  and  Irrational  Im- 
pulses which  spring  from  our  clouded  past. 
Our  realization  of  this  double  Jeopardy 
may  be  our  salvation.  We  have  somehow  sur- 
vived a  very  dangerous  decade.  We  have 
learned  a  bit  and  matured  a  bit.  Together, 
we  still  have  time,  and  opportunity. 


JUSTICE      DEPARTMENT      SHOULD 

NOT  IMPERIL  THE  INTEGRITY  OF 

THE  PRESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
obtaining  subpenas  for  information  and 
material  from  news  organizations  are  a 
cause  for  concern,  not  only  by  the  pub- 
lic information  media,  but  also  by  the 
pubUc  Itself. 

Traditionally,  news  gathering  organi- 
zations have  taken  the  position  that  they 
will  not  make  themselves,  in  effect,  an 
arm  of  the  police  by  voluntarily  provid- 
ing information  to  the  police.  They  have 
Insisted  they  wlU  provide  Information 
only  after  the  issuance  of  a  subpena  com- 
peUing  them  to  do  so.  Then,  the  news 
organizations  generally  have  cooperated 


to  the  full  extent  possible  without  en- 
dangering confidential  news  sources  or 
impairing  the  future  effectiveness  of  the 
news  organizations  to  serve  the  public. 
This  procedure  In  general  hsis  worked 
well.  Police  organizations  have  respected 
the  necessity  for  news  organizations  to 
have  a  high  degree  of  Independence,  and 
to  protect  their  news  sources,  and  the 
news  organizations  have,  as  a  rule,  co- 
operated with  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  the  full  extent  consistent  with 
their  public  responsibilities. 

This  relationship,  this  balancing  of 
pubic  Interests,  has  been  endangered  by 
the  sweeping,  broad  subpenas  issued 
recently  by  the  Justice  Department.  More 
recently,  there  have  been  public  reports 
that  these  subpenas  were  the  result,  not 
of  a  new  policy  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, but  of  "blunders"  by  department 
officials.  I  would  certainly  hope  It  is  the 
latter,  and  that  such  broad  subpenas. 
apparently  part  of  a  "ftshlng  expedition" 
will  not  be  sought  again  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  Interest  In 
this  matter  has  been  explored  and  pre- 
sented very  thoughtfully  by  Mr.  James 
J.  Doyle,  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulle- 
tin, in  an  article  published  In  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  of  February  5.  1970.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  a  subsequent  As- 
sociated Press  story  indicating  that  the 
Justice  Department  is  having  second 
thoughts  about  Its  subpena  actions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Providence  Journal.  Feb.  5,  1970] 

Ofticiai.  Access — A  Threat  t©  Press 

Fbxeoom 

(By  James  J.  Doyle) 

The  drive  of  the  United  States  Department 

of  Justice  to  get  access  to  unused  notes  and 

pictures  about  news  events  from  newspapers 

and  from   radio   and   television  stations   Is 

dangerous   business.   In   Itself,   It   makes   a 

serious  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  press; 

It  could  inspire  similar  demands  from  state 

attorneys  general  and  from  city  and   town 

prosecutors. 

At  immediate  issue  are  notes  and  pictures 
taken  during  the  course  of  In^^estlgatlons 
that  preceded  the  writing  and  filming  of 
material  for  reports  on  the  Black  Panthers 
and  other  extremist  groups.  It  Is  a  Uttle 
frightening  that  the  department  does  not 
seem  to  have  aroused  wide  opposition  from 
newspapers  and  radio  and  television  stations. 
The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and 
Time  are  preparing  to  fight  the  issue  in  the 
courts.  The  television  chain  and  the  maga- 
zine want  to  block  the  Issuance  of  sub- 
poenas which  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  demand  and  get  every 
scrap  of  material  that  was  not  used  In  re- 
ports prepared  for  broadcast  and  publication. 
For  the  general  pubUc  which  rarely  gets 
a  chance  to  learn  much  about  the  mechanics 
of  newsgathering,  the  issue  may  seem  of 
Uttle  account.  After  all,  it  would  appear  only 
that  the  government's  agent*  are  seeking  a 
Uttle  bit  of  help  In  looking  into  the  activities 
of  an  organization  which  openly  preaches  the 
desirabUlty  of  violent  attack  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

Let's  take  a  look,  therefore,  at  those  me- 
chanics, I  speak'  from  the  experience  gained 
while  serving  these  newsps4)ers  as  a  reporter, 
part  of  whose  time  was  spent  running  down 
tales  of  corruption  and  violence  in  locals  of 
two  unions  which  c^>&ate  In  tills  state  and 
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in  thla  city.  I  walked  miles  and  spent  weeka 
on  tbose  chores. 

In  the  course  of  the  invesilgaUona.  I  talked 
long  hours  with  doaens  of  men,  men  fearfxil 
of  reprisal  If  they  became  "Involved"  publicly 
in  stories  about  tboae  charges.  I  spoke  to 
their  wives,  and  someUmes  the  wives  pan- 
icked even  when  their  husbands  were  willing 
to  talk.  I  took  dozens  of  pages  of  notes  and 
transcribed  them  for  my  files. 

E^entually.  I  wrote  stories.  Not  all  I  had 
heard  went  Into  those  storlee.  Some  of  what 
I  had  heard  and  used  In  the  stories  was 
eliminated  by  lawyers  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  libel  suits.  Some  of  what  I  had 
heard  was  not  used  because  it  was  not  news- 
worthy or  relevant  In  the  Judgment  of  my 
editors. 

The  stories  that  were  printed  went  Into 
the  library  flies  of  these  newspapers.  The 
notes  that  were  not  used  went  Into  my  per- 
sonal files  and  later  were  surrendered  to  an- 
other reporter  who  waa  assigned  to  Investi- 
gative work.  I'm  not  sure  where  those  files 
are  now  I  hope  they  are  safe  or  h.ive  been 
destroyed. 

In  terms  of  newsgatherlng  techniques, 
then,  what  the  Justice  Department  U  doing 
In  the  Black  Panther  case  now  may  make 
sense  to  the  general  public  It  Is  seeking.  In 
effect,  to  get  access  to  notes  and  p'ctures 
from  the  files  of  reporters  and  photogra- 
phers who  worked,  as  I  did.  running  down 
ever^-  conceivable  lead  to  get  as  many  facts 
as  possible  to  make  a  story. 

The  department  U  tapping  sources  that 
might  never  have  talked  If  they  had  known 
that  their  .-torles  would  be  turned  over  to 
the  police  and  law  departments  for  public 
display  The  department  Is.  In  effect.  euBoU- 
Ing  reporters  and  photographers  in  police 
departments,  and  I  dont  know  a  single  re- 
porter or  photographer  who  would  enjoy  that 
role. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  will 
say  at  this  plont.  "Any  good  citizen  ought 
to  be  ready  to  tell  the  police  anything  he 
knows  about  a  matter  that  may  involve 
criminal  action".  In  their  characters  as  cit- 
izens. I  hope  that  every  reporter  and  pho- 
tographer would  do  his  duty  In  thla  regard- 
as   I    hope   every   other   citizen    would. 

But  when  a  reporter  or  a  photographer 
engages  In  major  research  or  Investigation  to 
collect  material  for  a  story  in  the  highest 
public  Interest,  he  functions  as  the  agent 
of  a  free  press,  clad  by  the  Constitution  with 
the  right  to  pursue  and  print  the  truth  and 
acting  under  the  further  broad  right  of  the 
public  to  know. 

In  the  exercise  of  that  right,  the  reporter 
and  the  photographer  act  with  matching  re- 
sponsibilities: to  seek  the  truth,  to  avoid 
libel,  to  write  without  malice:  to  concentrate 
on  the  relevant  and  to  avoid  the  Irrelevant; 
to  exercise  Judgment — all  goals  to  which  the 
editors  of  all  news  media  also  are  pledged 
by  the  nature  of  their  tAska. 

If  the  Justlcs  Department  pursues  Its  drive 
to  get  access  to  all  notes  and  pictures,  used 
or  unused,  what  will  be  the  practical  effect 
on  reporters  and  photographers — and  en  the 
news  media?  The  first  effect  will  be  to  enforce 
the  timidity  of  weak-kneed  news  media 
which  wUl  not  want  to  "get  Involved"  In  pos- 
sible  criminal    and   libel   court   actions. 

A  second  effect  will  be  to  silence  those 
thousands  of  Americana  who  have  learned 
that  a  free  press  Is  a  guarantor  of  liberties 
when  sometimes  even  attorneys  general  and 
state  and  local  prosecutors  decline  to  act 
out  of  personal  fear  of  political  oonslder*- 
tlons.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  this  country 
If  Americana  become  afraid  to  talk  to 
reporters. 

The  third  effect — on  reporters  and  photog- 
raphers of  integrity  with  respect  for  their 
professions — will  be  to  turn  them  aside  from 
their  work.  No  decent  man  will  want  to 
Imperil  the  freedom  and  safety  of  men  and 
WQfnen  wltb  wbom  be  talks  In  puisolt  of 


major  stories  or  major  Investigations  In  the 
public  Interest. 

In  short,  the  overall  effect  of  the  Justice 
Department's  search  for  knowledge  will  tend 
to  stifle  a  free  press  at  the  very  roots  of  Its 
information-gathering  system.  What  good, 
then,  will  be  the  right  of  a  free  press,  no 
matter  how  brilliant  the  Fourth  of  July 
oratory  about  the  democratic  guarantees  of 
the  United  States  Constitution? 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Justice 
Department  from  taking  to  the  streets  In  the 
same  course  of  action  followed  by  the  re- 
porters and  photographers  who  Investigated 
the  Black  Panthers.  Tapping  unused  notes 
and  pictures  may  ease  the  department's  task, 
but  only  at  the  rUk  of  creaUng  a  serious 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

I  have  yet  to  read  a  frank  explanation  of 
the  reason  for  the  department's  drive;  I  am 
sure  that  when  It  comes.  It  will  be  couched 
In  terms  equating  Its  purpose  with  the  Flag 
and  Motherlove.  Whatever  the  official  ra- 
tionale, however.  I  think  a  most  serious  issue 
has  been  raised,  and  I  wish  I  could  hear 
more  and  louder  voices  raised  about  It. 

Big  and  savage  attacks  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  arouse  big  and  savage  defenses  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  I  am  deeply  afraid 
that  the  most  serious  threat  to  an  honest, 
free  press  will  come  from  the  slow  erosion 
of  freedom  In  the  name  of  forced  or  uixforced 
"cooperation"  with  the  federal  police — and 
then,  in  sure  and  slow  stages,  with  state 
and  local  police. 

The  moment  a  free  press  allows  Itself  to 
become  an  arm  of  any  agency  of  government, 
U  will  have  lost  Its  right  to  claim  freedom 
and  It  will  ^hame  decency  If  It  cries  freedom. 
If  the  Justice  Department  gets  Its  way  In 
the  Black  Panther  case,  the  door  will  have 
opened  into  a  room  where  I  will  be  fearful 
to  walk. 

BlUNOEX        IK        StTBPENAS? — VnTTWB        STATES 

Eases  Demands  roa  Reportess'  Notes 

New  Yoek. — A  Justice  Department  source 
says  the  government  will  not  require  all  of 
the  material  that  It  demands  from  newsmen 
In  a  recent  series  of  broadly  worded  sub- 
poenas. 

Cnused  source  materials.  Including  stlU 
photos,  correspondence  and  notes,  have  been 
subpoenaed  from  newsmen  in  recent  cases  In 
Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

However,  the  Justice  Department  source 
said  yesterday  the  government  probably 
would  sUU  reserve  the  right  to  demand  some 
material  from  newsmen. 

The  subpoenas  have  been  criticized  by  news 
media  representatives. 

William  M.  Ware,  executive  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa- 
tion Freedom  of  Information  Committee, 
said,  "The  recent  trend  toward  Issuance  of 
subpoenas  for  reporters'  notes  and  flies  and 
news  photographs,  published  or  not,  is  a 
direct  and  serious  tlireat  to  the  American 
free  press. 

"Editors  everywhere  had  better  be  weary 
of  their  response  to  these  Indiscriminate 
'fishing  expedition'  subpoenas."  he  said. 

CBS  newsman  Walter  Cronklte  said  two 
news  sources,  one  an  official  of  an  Industrial 
firm  and  the  other  a  representative  of  a  for- 
eign government,  had  refused  Interlvews 
because  of  the  subpoenas. 

"We  cannot  function."  Cronklte  said.  "Our 
people  cannot  be  Informed  If  «e  have  to 
work  under  these  conditions." 

The  Justice  Department  source  said  some 
government  officials  had  broken  a  long- 
standing policy  of  agreeing  with  newsmen 
on  what  Information  would  be  demanded 
before  the  demands  were  made. 

Privately,  some  Justice  Department  of* 
flclals  Indicated  they  were  chagrined  over 
what  they  said  appeared  to  be  blunders  by 
officials  who  had  served  newsmen  with  sub- 
poenas tbat  gave  the  UaprMiloo  the  Ntzon 


administration  had  Instituted  a  rigid  new 
policy  toward  the  news  media. 

Reporters'  materials  have  been  subpoenaed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  within  the 
past  week  from  CBS,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Life.  Time  and  Newsweek  magazines  In 
connection  with  Investigations  of  the  Black 
Panther  party  and  the  Weatherman  branch 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

Ramsey  Clark,  former  U.S.  attorney  gen- 
eral, said,  "I  think  there  has  been  a  change 
if  general  warrants  are  being  issued,  and  I 
have  a  feeling  of  great  uneasiness  about  It." 


MEDICARE:   THE  NEED  FOR 
REFORM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  medicare 
and  medicaid  are  and  have  been  vital 
and  necessary  programs  bringing  better 
health  and  life  for  our  elder  citizens. 
They  are,  however,  new  programs,  and 
problems  have  arisen  which  threaten  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  their  opera- 
tion. For  some  time.  I  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  been  troubled  by  some  of 
the  reported  difficulties  with  these  pro- 
grams. Accordingly,  we  directed  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
February  26,  1969,  to  undertake  an  In- 
tensive investigation  of  the  operation  of 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
This  investigation  has  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  it  clearly  reveals  some  un- 
conscionable abuses;  the  result  is  im- 
pending bankruptcy  of  these  two 
programs. 

Although  many  successful  corpora- 
tions have  faced  bankruptcy  in  the  first 
few  years  of  their  operation,  longstand- 
ing critics  of  medicare  will  use  this  re- 
port as  an  excuse  to  totally  condemn 
what  they  have  always  opposed.  Medi- 
care has  a  legion  of  enemies  waiting  to 
find  an  excuse  to  end  the  program.  The 
present  difficulties  of  medicare  and  med- 
icaid should  not  be  used  to  obscure  the 
desperate  need  for  their  existence.  The 
stark  fact  is  that  without  these  pro- 
grams many  of  our  older  citizens  would 
have  died  from  lack  of  proper  medical 
care.  To  eliminate  these  programs  is  to 
pass  a  sentence  of  death  on  many  of  this 
Nation's  elderly. 

What  Is  Involved  here  Is  not  the  life 
of  a  particular  program  but  the  question 
of  responsibility  in  a  democracy.  We  will, 
by  improved  legislation  and  regulations 
and  by  the  cooperation  of  all  the  affected 
people,  improve  medicare  and  medicaid. 
Our  goals  are  economy  in  government, 
efficiency  in  operation,  but  first  and  fore- 
most, health  and  vitality  for  our  elder 
citizens. 

Medicaid  and  medicare  are  In  ^rave 
financial  trouble.  In  medicare,  after  3 
years'  experience,  original  assumptions 
of  cost  have  had  to  be  entirely  aban- 
doned. The  estimated  cost  of  calendar 
year  1970  has  Jumped  from  the  original 
projection  of  $3.1  billion  to  a  current^ 
estimate  of  $5.8  billion.  And  from  1970 
on.  the  gap  between  original  estimates 
and  current  projections  progressively 
widens.  For  example,  estimated  costs  for 
1975  were  originally  $4.3  billion,  but  by 
January  1969  they  were  $7.6  billion.  Es- 
timates of  1990  costs  were  $8.8  billion: 
but  by  January  1969  they  had  Increased 
to  $16.8  bUlion.  In  total,  the  estimated 
deficit  between  the  cost  of  part  A  of 
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medicare  and  projected  income  under 
present  law  amounts  to  $131  billion  for 
the  next  25  years.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  will  be 
completely  exhausted  by  1973  imder  pres- 
ent methods  of  financing.  New  financing 
methods  are  needed  to  prevent  complete 
exhaustion  of  all  possibly  sources  of 
funds. 

Similar  increases  in  cost  are  also  evi- 
dent in  part  B  of  medicare — the  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  plan  of  medi- 
care. The  Federal  share  of  part  B  costs 
will  have  increased  from  $623  million  for 
1967  to  an  estimated  $1,246  million  in 
1971. 

Medicaid  program  costs  have  risen 
500  percent  since  1965.  Because  of  the 
Indicated  increased  costs,  and  the  In- 
creasing financial  burden  of  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs,  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  de- 
vising a  more  equitable  reimbursement 
formula,  a  formula  that  will  be  equitable 
to  all  Involved — the  Government,  the 
doctor,  and  the  patient.  Hopefully,  It  will 
eliminate  costly  abuses  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  simplified  and  coordi- 
nated cost-reporting  requirements.  This 
new  reimbursement  formula  will  i^iake 
greater  use  of  comparisons  In  determin- 
ing reasonable  costs.  W^  are  working  not 
only  on  a  new  reimbursement  formula 
but  also  on  a  system  that  will  create  an 
Incentive  for  economy.  Public  programs, 
like  the  private  sector  itself,  work  best 
when  there  Is  incentive  for  efficient  and 
economic  operation.  I  believe  incentives 
can  be  provided  In  this  (irogram  which 
will  be  beneficial  both  for  the  patient  and 
for  the  Government,  and  which  will  re- 
duce costs. 

Staff  Investigations  have  revealed 
certain  abuses  which  must  be  eliminated. 
For  example,  on  occasion  medicare  has 
paid  for  the  cost  of  empty  beds.  New 
regulations  are  being  drafted  to  prevent 
this  abuse  In  the  future.  Also.  It  has 
been  determined  that  because  of  the 
existence  of  medicare,  some  hospitals 
have  been  extremely  inefficient  ir  the 
collection  of  their  bad  debts,  relying  on 
Federal  funds  instead  of  the  collection 
of  their  outstanding  accounts.  I  support 
a  requirement  that  all  participating  In- 
stitutions make  a  genuine  effort  to  collect 
from  beneficiaries  before  passing  on  their 
bad  debts  to  medicare  as  imcollectable. 
It  also  appears  that  medicare  In  some 
cases  has  paid  for  the  collection  of  debts 
that  were  not  a  part  of  the  program. 
Again,  with  stricter  regulations  and 
tighter  controls  we  can  prevent  this 
abuse. 

Another  area  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee must  consider  carefully  is  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  tax-exempt  status  Is  a  privilege 
and  is  conditional  on  providing  some 
services  to  the  community.  Hospitals 
should  provide  charitable  services  to  the 
extent  of  their  financial  abilities  in  order 
to  justify  tax  exemption. 

Without  such  a  rule,  the  existence  of 
free-  and  below-cost  medical  care  will 
diminish  because  of  the  existence  of 
medicare  and  medicaid.  But  the  purpose 
of  medicare  and  medicaid  is  not  to  sub- 
stitute for  existing  forms  of  free  medical 
aid  but  to  supplement  them. 


Medicare  and  medicaid  were  estab- 
lished with  a  clear  congressional  Intent 
that  physicians  not  receive  more  than 
they  would  receive  normsdly.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  some  instances,  this  nile  has 
not  been  followed.  One  of  the  most  fla- 
grant abuses  is  what  is  known  as  a  "gang 
visit."  Under  this  practice  some  physi- 
cians may  see'«s  many  as  30  or  40  or  50 
patients  In  a  day  In  the  same  facility, 
regardless  of  whether  the  visit  Is  medi- 
cally necessary  or  whether  any  service  is 
actually  furnished.  In  addition,  many 
physicians  are  now  itemizing  for  services 
that  were  previously  included  in  one 
basic  service  fee.  For  them  a  medical  visit 
is  like  a  visit  to  the  shopping  center 
where  every  service,  no  matter  how  in- 
significant, is  itemized.  As  a  result, 
charges  rise  astronomically.  This  fia- 
grant  misuse  of  medicare  can  only  dis- 
serve those  it  was  intended  to  benefit. 

Another  problem  is  payments  to  sub- 
sidiary physicians  in  teaching  hospitals. 
Previously,  supervisors  or  teachers  in 
hospitals  were  not  included  as  a  basic 
cost  for  care  provided  by  that  hospital. 
The  staff  study  Investigation  shows  that 
some  hospitals  now  have  transferred  this 
educational  cost  to  medicare.  Unques- 
tionably, there  is  a  need  for  more  "medical 
education  and  for  medical  facilities  gen- 
erally. But,  I  believe  that  the  way  to  pro- 
vide for  yiis  need  is  through  direct  Fed- 
eral apprc(t)riation,  and  not  by  burdening 
a  program  that  was  originally  set  up  to 
provide  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
elder  citizens. 

The  abuses  I  have  mentioned  earlier 
have  resulted  in  substantial  pasonebts  to 
certain  doctors.  A  partial  and  Incomplete 
study  Indicated  that  there  are  at  least 
4.300  Individual  practitioners,  plus  an 
additional  90  physicians  groups,  who 
each  received  $25,000  or  more  in  1968. 
The  individual  practitioners  included  at 
least  68  who  were  known  to  have  re- 
ceived $100,000  or  more. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  com- 
parison to  the  other  States,  the  great 
majority  of  Indiana  physicians  have  ex- 
ercised a  high  degree  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility and  restraint.  Fewer  doctors 
have  received  large  pajTnents  than  In 
most  other  States.  In  Indiana  only  23 
doctors  received  more  than  $25,000  under 
medicare,  and  of  these,  29  received 
$29,000  or  less.  None  received  more  than 
$80,000,  there  being  one  who  received 
from  $50,000  to  $80,000  and  another  one 
who  received  from  $40,000  to  $50,000. 

Compare  this  with  other  States.  For 
example,  In  Alabama,  83  doctors  received 
more  than  $25,000.  In  California,  375 
doctors  received  more  than  $25,000  in 
reimbursement,  with  three  doctors  re- 
ceiving more  than  $100,000.  In  Florida, 
879  doctors  received  more  than  $25,000. 
with  seven  doctors  receiving  more  than 
$150,000.  In  Iowa,  62  doctors  received 
$25,000;  in  Maryland,  39  doctors  received 
$25,000;  in  Kentucky,  41  doctors  received 
more  than  $25,000.  These  figures  clearly 
indicate  that  in  Indiana  the  profession, 
as  a  whole,  has  tried  to  live  within  the 
spirit  of  this  program. 

I  believe  that  new'  regulati(His  and  a 
new  relmbunement  formula  will  prevent 
any  further  abuses.  To  facilitate  the  in- 
fusion of  needed  new  regulations.  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary  that  profiles  of  pay- 


ments and  the  extent  of  payments  to 
ettch  doctor  be  carefully  kept.  In  this 
way,  those  In  charge  can  indicate  who  Is 
receiving  too  much  money.  The  public 
welfare  demands  this  close  accounting. 

In  another  area  in  which  to  achieve 
efficiency  and  economy  in  medicare  and 
medicaid  progrrams,  I  have  asked  the  staff 
of  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  perfect 
an  Incentive  reimbursement  system.  Here 
again,  incentives  should  be  devised  to 
encourage  better-than-average  perform- 
ance and  economical  operation. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  provided  for 
two  new  programs  under  medicare  which 
were  intended  to  reduce  cost.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  poor  operations  and 
standards,  both  programs  have  resiilted 
in  additional  costs. 

The  first  program  was  the  incluslcn 
of  posthospital  extended  care  benefits. 
This  was  intended  to  provide  an  exten- 
sion of  hospital  care  which,  in  its  ab- 
sence, would  have  to  he  provided  by 
much  more  costly  hospital  care.  It  waS" 
Congress'  intention  to  reduce  cost  and 
also  provide  much-needed  secondary 
medical  care.  Unfortunate^,  there  has 
been  substantial  looseness  in  certifying 
facilities  as  extended  care  facilities.  We 
should  require  that  only  nursing  hcanes 
that  meet  the  high  standards  of  the  Fed- 
eral program  be  allowed  to  participate. 

In  a  major  effort  to  control  the  rising 
cost  of  providing  nursing  home  care  un- 
der medieaid,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
approved  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1967  to  pay  for  care  in 
institutions  providing  services  beyond 
room  and  board  but  below  the  level  of 
skilled  nursing  homes.  It  was  clearly  con- 
gressional Intent  that  this  be  a  less  costly 
service  than  nursing  care  and  at  the 
same  time  be  adequate  for  the  patient 
and  his  needs.  Just  as  clearly,  in  -some 
areas  the  congressional  intent  is  not 
being  met.  In  some  States  nursing  homes 
have  been  reclassified  as  intermediate 
care  facilities  on  a  wholesale  basis  where 
they  cannot  meet  the  requirements  for 
participation  as  skilled  nursing  homes 
imder  medicare.  Furthermore,  in  several 
States,  Including  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Ohio — many  intermediate 
care  facilities  are  being  paid  for  at  a 
greater  rate  than  those  paid  to  many 
skilled  nursing  homes  participating  in 
medicare  in  the  same  area.  Again,  this 
is  expressly  contrary  to  the  congres- 
sional Intent  that  Intermediate  care  was 
to  be  less  costly  than  that  of  skilled 
nursing  homes. 

I  shall  propose  legislation  that  will 
prevent  payment  to  Intermediate  care 
facilities  at  the  same  or  greater  rate 
than  those  made  to  skilled  nursing 
homes.  I  also  suggest  stricter  regulations 
for  the  certification  of  facilities  imder 
this  part  of  the  program. 

Congress,  in  enacting  medicare,  wrote 
provisions  that  attempted  to  guard 
against  excessive  and  unnecessary  use  of 
institutional  care.  Unfortunately  In  too 
many  cases,  hospitals  have  failed  to  carry 
out  Congress  direction,  and  there  has 
not  been  an  effective  sjrstem  to  prevent 
unnecessary  stays  In  hospitals.  For  this 
reason,  new  utilization  procedure  will  be 
devised  which  will  prevent  abuses  of  this 
nature. 
Briefly,  some  other  areas  f<>r  further' 
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Investigation  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  are  the  foUowing 

First.  There  is  disturbing  evidence 
that  some  chains  of  medical  facilities 
are  growing  not  in  response  to  any  com- 
munity needs,  but  rather  In  response  to 
the  existence  of  Federal  funds.  Legisla- 
tion should  be  devised  to  prevent 
artificial  growth  of  unneeded  medical 
facilities. 

Second.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
some  institutions  are  changing  from  a 
proprietary  status  to  that  of  a  nonprofit 
status  to  take  advantage  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  am  preparing  legislation  that 
will  avoia  the  abuse  of  tax-exempt  sUtus 
and  capital  gains  treatment  In  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  health  care  facilities. 

Third.  It  is  clear  that  the  reporting  of 
medical  payments  to  tax  collectors  Is 
woefully  inadequate.  More  complete  tax 
reports  will  not  only  provide  a  much 
better  picture  of  the  cost  pf  medical  care 
but  also  will  insure  that  each  man  pays 
his  full  and  fair  fmount  of  Federal 
taxes.  In  the  next  couple  of  years.  Con- 
gress, and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  particular,  must  be  concerned 
'  with  how  to  make  this  program  work 
better. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  discontent 
in  this  country  is  the  inability  of  all 
levels  of  Government  to  perform  ade- 
quately, to  deliver  their  service  efBciently 
and  economically.  The  solution  Is  not  to 
abandon  governments  and  thereby  aban- 
don the  needs  and  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  retain  our  historical  confi- 
dence and  optimism.  By  responding 
courageously  to  existing  problems,  not 
by  denying  them,  we  will  continue  to  be 
worthy  of  the  description,  "idealists 
working  on  matter." 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  22,  1918,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine  aimoimced  their  inde- 
pendence from  Russia  and  became  a  "free 
and  sovereign"  republic.  For  52  years,  this 
day  has  been  celebrated  by  Ukrainian 
descendants  around  the  world  as  the 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

Through  300  years  of  suppression,  the 
Ukrainian  patriots  contmually  struggled 
for  freedom.  When  their  oppressors  be- 
came involved  in  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, the  Ukrainians  recognized  their  op- 
portunity for  breaking  from  Russian  rule 
and  proclaiming  their  independence  by 
announicng  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public. Unfortunately  for  these  proud  and 
dedicated  people,  their  country  was  in- 
vaded by  all  sides  for  the  next  3  years, 
even  as  they  suffered  from  internal  strife. 
In  November  1920.  the  Republic  finally 
succumbed  under  the  superior  military 
force  of  the  Russian  Army  and  the 
Ukraine  was  soon  divided  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  Poles. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that 
of  all  the  nations  under  Soviet  rule,  the 
Ukraine  has  suffered  the  longest,  yet  the 
spirit  of  the  Ukrainians  in  their  continual 
struggle  for  permanent  liberation  is  un- 
dying. Although  the  Ukraine  has  been 
destroyed,  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public continues  to  live  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  Ukrainian  loyalists. 


Today  Ukraine,  the  largest  "non-Rus- 
sian" nation  in  Eastern  Europe,  is  still 
under  Russian  rule.  For  half  a  century, 
she  has  been  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  forbidden  self-determination 
and  self -control.  Her  continued  fight  for 
independence  has  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  free  nations  everywhere. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  in  honoring 
the  Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  we 
give  recognition  to  the  vital  principle  of 
political  freedom  which  we.  in  the  United 
States,  enjoy  and  to  which  all  men 
aspire. 

JUDGE    CARSWELLS    DEFENDERS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GURNEY).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  him  relating  to  testi- 
mony taken  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  concerning  Judge  Carswell  and 
the  testimony  of  Prof.  James  W  Moore, 
of  the  Yale  Law  School,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  testimony  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senatok  Odenet 

I  have  noticed  that  In  recent  days  some 
Senators  have  placed  In  the  Recxjrd  testimony 
tkken  l>efore  the  Judiciary  Committee  Con- 
cerning Judge  Carswell  I  think  this  laudable: 
the  public  should  know  all  It  can  about  this 
nominee  and  his  credentials.  However,  lest 
the  public  receive  the  erroneous  notion  that 
the  testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  totally  unfavorable.  I  think  It  would 
be  well  to  give  greater  circulation  to  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  testimony  favorable  to  the 
Carswell  nomination. 

Tbstimont  or  Pmor.  James  William  Moore. 

Tale  Law  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ifr.  MooKE.  Thank  you,  sir.  My  name  and 
address  la  Professor  James  William  Moore. 
Yale  Law  School,  New  Haven  Connecticut. 
This  morning  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
rights  of  women  and  with  much  eloquence. 
May  I  say  that  Tale  too  appreciates  women, 
and  we  now  let  the  men  through  the  old 
sacred  halls  of  Maury's  where  Louie  dwells 
and  they  come  singing  the  WhIfTenpoof  Song 
Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  the  quality 
of  *he  singing  has  not  Improved  any. 

I  appear  at  my  request  to  testify  In  support 
of  the  prompt  confirmation  of  O.  Harrold 
Carswell  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States 

While  my  quallficarions  are  set  forth  In 
more  detail  In  an  attached  Appendix,  briefly 
they  are  these  Por  35  years  I  have  been  a 
student  of  the  federal  Judicial  system,  lU 
Jurisdiction,  practice  and  procedure.  I  hold  a 
named  chair.  SterUng  Professor  of  Law,  at 
Yale  Onlveralty;  am  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  standing  Committee  on  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure:  have  authored  many  legal 
articles  and  books,  chief  of  the  latter  being 
Moore's  Federal  Practice,  and  Collier  on 
Bankruptcy  (14th  edition) 

The  Chairman.  Moore's  Federal  Practice  l« 
In  meet  law  offices.  Isn't  It? 

Mr.  Moore  Well.  I  like  to  think  so.  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  I  think  It  Is  a  standard 
textbook.  Is  It  not? 

Mr  MooBR.  Well.  It  U  a  self  serving  sUt«- 
ment.  but  I  will  make  It   I  think  It  Is. 

And  at  the  present  time  am  In  addition 
counsel  to  the  trustees,  now  a  single  trustee 
of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  since  the  beginning  of  lU  reorganl- 
zaUon  In  mld-1961. 

Now.  as  an  author,  may  I  say  that  I  would 
attach  no  significance  to  a  vote  by  a  Judge 
denying  a  plea  for  rehearing  en  banc.  It  la 


Just  not  poaatble  to  determine  what  promoted 
that  vota  on  the  subatantive  Issues.  It  In  a 
sense  la  something  like  the  denial  of  cert, 
and  aa  Justice  Frankfurter  once  said  the 
bar  haa  been  told  over  and  over  again  that 
no  significance  should  be  attached  to  a  de- 
nial of  cert. 

I  testify  on  behalf  of  Judge  Carswell  on 
the  basla  of  both  personal  and  professional 
knowledge. 

Alwut  five  years  ago  a  small  group  of  Jur- 
ists, educators  and  lawyers  consulted  me 
(Without  compensation)  In  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  a  law  school  at  Florida 
State  University  at  Tallahassee.  Judge  Cars- 
well  was  a  very  active  member  of  that  group. 
I  was  Impressed  with  his  views  on  legal  edu- 
cation and  the  type  of  law  school  that  he 
desired  to  establish:  a  law  school  free  of  all 
racial  discrimination — he  was  very  clear 
about  that:  one  offering  both  basic  and  high- 
er legal  theoretical  training:  and  one  that 
would  attract  students  of  all  races  and 
creed  and  from  all  walks  of  life  and  sections 
of  the  country.  Judge  Carswell  and  his  group 
succeeded  admirably.  Taking  a  national  ap- 
proach they  chose,  as  their  first  dean.  Mason 
Ladd,  who  for  a  generation  had  been  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Law  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  one  of  the  most  respected  and  suc- 
cessful deans  in  the  field  of  American  legal 
education. 

And  from  the  vision  and  support  of  the 
Carswell  group  has  emerged,  within  the  span 
of  a  few  years,  an  excellent,  vigorous  law 
school. 

For  example,  every  member  of  the  first 
graduating  class  of  Florida  State  University 
Law  School  of  about  100  passed  the  bar 
examination  on  the  first  go  round.  That 
makes  my  law  school  look  like  a  member  of 
the  bush  league. 

From  those  and  subsequent  contracts  I 
have  formed  the  personal  opinion  that  Judge 
Carswell  is  a  vigorous  young  man  of  great 
sincerity  and  scholarly  attainments,  a  good 
listener  who  wants  to  hear  all  sides,  moder- 
ate but  forward  looking,  and  one  of  growth 
potential. 

I  have  a  firm  and  abiding  conviction  that 
Judge  Carswell  Is  not  a  racist,  but  a  Judge 
who  has  and  will  deal  fairly  with  all  races, 
creed  and  claaaes.  If  I  had  doubts.  I  would 
not  be  testifying  In  support,  for  during  all 
my  teaching  life  over  34  years  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Yale  Law  School  I  have  championed 
and  still  champion  the  rights  of  all  minor- 
ities 

From  the  contacts  I  have  had  with  Judge 
Carswell.  and  the  general  familiarity  with 
the  Federal  Judicial  literature.  I  conclude 
that  he  Is  both  a  good  lawyer  and  a  fine 
Jurist.  Called  to  the  bar  about  30  years 
ago  he  has  the  background  of  private  prac- 
tice, public  practice  as  a  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  that  of  both  district  and 
circuit  judge. 

And  while  Judge  Carswell  has  not  been  a 
circuit  Judge  for  a  long  time,  he  has  Federal 
appellate  experience  since  he  has  sat  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals  as  a  district  Judge  by  des- 
ignation, that  goes  back  long  before  he  be- 
came circuit  Judge.  In  fact  I  recall  an  exam- 
ple of  an  opinion  written  by  him  as  early  a> 
1961. 

Having  been  in  each  of  the  50  states,  and 
having  taught  In  most  sections  of  this  coun- 
try, I  have  long  been  Impressed  with  this 
country's  diversity — economic,  social,  moral, 
and  Ideological.  In  my  opinion  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  representative  of  that  great 
diversity.  And  I  believe  at  this  time  It  Is 
highly  desirable  that  the  next  Justice  should 
come  from  the  section  where  Judge  Carswell 
was  born  and  has  lived:  and  that  Judge  Cars- 
well  should  be  that  Justice. 

I  thank  you.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  a  very  able 
statement. 

Senator  Thurmond? 

Senator  Tmxtrmono.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair* 
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man,  I  don't  have  any  questlona.  I  would 
like  Just  to  commend  Professor  Moore  for  the 
very  excellent  statement  he  has  made  here. 
We  thank  him  for  coming  and  presenting 
this  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Moore.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  certainly  thank  you. 

Mr.  Moore.  May  I  be  excused,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  Thank  you. 


AN  AVIATION  LEADER  ADDRESSES 
ECONOMIC    CLUB    OP   DETROIT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  Economic  Club 
of  Detroit.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  president 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways,  dis- 
cussed how  the  aviation  industry  can 
continue  to  grow  without  encroaching 
upon  our  natural  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Halaby 's  informative  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Airport  Can  Be  BcAUTirtn, 
(An  address  by  Najeeb  E.  Halaby) 

I  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the  Detroit  Met- 
ropolitan Wayne  County  Airport  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  I  said  that  seeing  talk  and 
plans  materialize  as  runways  and  terminals 
was  like  a  vacation  for  an  airline  person.  To- 
day looking  at  the  Osmmlssloner's  (300  mil- 
lion master  plan  to  give  this  Detroit,  the 
automotive  city,  the  title  of  Transportation 
City  Is  quite  a  renewal.  It's  more  like  a  three 
week  vacation  perhaps  In  clear  air  with  fresh 
water  on  an  Island  of  hope  surrounded  by  a 
sea  of  salty  controversy. 

That's  what  we  feel  like  In  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  at  times.  And  when  we  find  a 
city  as  refreshing  with  Itfi  planning,  It's  like 
a  vacation,  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  It's 
great  occasionally  to  be  able  honestly  to 
congratulate  leaders  In  transportation  for 
their  vision  and  courage.  We're  much  more 
often  needling  people  to  get  on  with  the  Job 
of  meeting  the  public  demands. 

You'd  think  Pan  Am  and  Detroit  would 
have  been  more  closely  living  together.  We 
did  try  a  wedding  with  Detroit  and  other 
domestic  points  back  In  the  mid-'40's.  when 
we  tried  to  get  Pan  Am  domestic  routes.  Mr. 
TVippe  felt  that  Detroit  should  not  be  an 
Island  In  the  mid-West,  but  part  of  this 
great  world,  and,  unfortunately,  he  was  not 
able  to  persuade  our  masters  In  Washington 
that  we  should  have  those  domestic  routes 
along  with  the  International. 

But  since  '54  we  have  been  serving  this 
area,  and  Introduced  In  1960  the  first  Jet 
service  between  Detroit  and  Europe.  Now 
with  Pan  Am  Unking  you  With  Europe,  and 
with  other  lines  Unking  you  to  the  Far  East, 
with  the  seaway  Unking  you  to  all  of  the 
/oceans.  Detroit,  still  thought  by  some  to  be 
.^deep  In  America's  heartland,  is  as  Interna- 
^onal  to  us  as  a  trading  port  as  Singapore 
ar  Panama  or  even  Hong  Kong 

Now  one  key  gap  that  we'd  like  to  help 

l^ou  fill  In  your  international  transport  sys- 

em  is  to  provide  you  with  direct  service  to 

ittm  America.  We  have  applied  to  the  Civil 

eronautlcs  Board  and  our  other  regulators 
lii  Washington  to  give  direct  service  to  De- 
troit to  the  Caribbean  and  South  America 
with  through  plane  service  and  with  non- 
stop service. 

When  you  look  at  the  map  of  the  world, 
as  an  airman  does,  you  see  that  this  is  one 
gap  In  your  entry  into  the  whole  world.  It 
would  give  you  much  greater  choice  of  fllghte, 
and  we  really  think  the  present  two-carrier 
service  between  Detroit  and  Latin  America 
is  Inadequate  aa  well  as  Inconvenient. 

This  new  airplane  we've  all  been  reading 


about  Is  another  gift  that  we  would  Uke  to 
bring  to  this  great  area.  362  fellow  passengers 
isn't  as  bad  as  you  might  think.  In  fact,  our 
early  experience  has  been  that  people  get 
along  quite  well.  In  fact,  the  biggest  problem 
we've  had  In  the  last  six  days  where  we've 
been  scheduled  flying  between  New  York  and 
London,  Is  that  with  the  two  aisles  up  and 
down  the  airplane  and  with  360  people  on 
board,  the  moment  the  seat  belt  sign  goes 
off.  Instead  of  tightening  up,  people  Jump  up 
and  start  walking  around  the  airplane. 

Now  there's  no  difficulty  about  It  tipping 
over  or  going  into  a  dive  or  a  climb.  The 
problem  is  traffic  control.  Think  of  that — ^to 
make  traffic  congestion  airborne:  that's 
quite  an  achievement,  within  the  airplane. 
In  any  case,  we  have  had  a  few  minor  prob- 
lems, some  delays  due,  I  think,  to  what 
might  be  called  super-precaution,  but  for 
the  last  two  days  and  nights,  we've  been  right 
on  schedule  with  good  loads  between  New 
York  and  London  and  with  five  of  these 
giants  at  (23  million  each  you  can  see  that 
we've  got  a  number  of  Imperials  to  market. 
I  hope  the  Inventory  doesn't  build  up. 

We  wanted  to  bring  this  beautiful  bird  In 
to  the  land  of  automation,  and  we've  tried 
twice,  but  two  snow  storms  made  it  rather 
difficult.  In  one  case,  we  were  concerned  lest 
this  airplane  come  in  and  have  either  freez- 
ing rain  or  slush  freeze  on  the  control  serv- 
ices. As  you  know,  before  an  airliner  takes 
off  a  man  goes  up  In  a  crane  and  sprays  a 
kind  of  antifreeze  or  Ice  dllutant.  And  even 
as  well  equipped  as  Jim  Davles  has  this  air- 
port, they  had  a  little  problem  In  assuring 
\18  that  -they  could  spray  the  tall  feathers  of 
this  great  bird  enough  to  unfreeze  it. 

You  see,  tbe  tail  six  stories  high,  and  even 
your  airport  doesn't  have  a  sprayer  six  stories 
high.  So,  we  decided  not  to  take  the  chance 
of  bringing  It  in  to  demonstrate  It  to  you  for 
fear  that  our  first  747  at  Detroit  might 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  future  of  air 
transportation  until  sometime  later  in  the 
spring  when  It  thawed  out. 

I  think  we  in  the  transportation  business 
are  a  little  bit  more  maligned  at  times  than 
we  deserve.  It  is  easy  to  forget  and  take  the 
automobile  and  the  airplane  for  granted. 
But  when  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  change 
In  man's  moblUty  and  the  structure  of  to- 
day's society,  you  realize  what  kind  of  con- 
tribution wheels  and  vrtngs  have  made.  There 
are  those  who  would  argue  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  kind  of  monument  for  the  au- 
tomobile Industry:  some  would  urge  a  noble 
kind  of  monument,  others  would  echo  El- 
liot's observation  which  was  that  their  only 
monument  should  be  "the  asphalt  road  and 
a  thousand  lost  golf  balls." 

We  dont  agree  with  that,  but  I  think  an 
article  recently  is  of  Importance  to  us.  who 
visit  Detroit  rather  than  live  here.  The  paper 
said  that  Detroit  had  discovered  a  new 
word — environment.  Today,  that  word  is  big- 
ger in  the  motive  city  than  such  old  stand- 
bys  as  "horsepower"  or  "all  new"  or  even 
"profits."  Ip  virtually  every  major  speech  to 
any  group,  environment  is  a  major  topic. 

Well,  when  I  read  that  I  naturally  threw 
away  the  original  speech  which  dealt  with 
high  finance,  the  future  of  the  universe  and 
Pan  American  World  Airways.  Courtesy,  after 
all,  demanded  that  I  adhere  to  your  current 
local  traditions.  And  I  won't  shirk  the  ar- 
gument about  which  kind  of  award  we  get 
In  the  transportation  industry,  but  before 
addressing  myself  to  that.  I  think  we  can 
look  at  some  positive  contributions  that 
we've  made  and  be  proud  of  them. 

The  automobile  and  aviation  industries 
are  relatively  new.  Both  have  aimed  at  the 
mass  market.  Both  have  changed  the  quality 
of  life,  not  by  selling  hardware  but  by  mer- 
chandising moblUty.  In  fact,  we're  really 
merchants  of  mobility  by  offering  man  more 
dominion  over  time  and  space:  by  translating 
the  expression  "expanding  his  horizons" 
from  poetry  to  hard  fact:  by  holding  out  a 


whole  new  range  of  aspl^tlons  and  by  add- 
ing a  whole  new  dimension  to  man's  life  and 
outlook. 

The  automobile  liberated  man  from  the 
cloister  of  his  neighborhood  and  made  him 
a  cltiabn  of  his  country.  The  airplane  has 
made  klm  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Our  indus- 
tries have  grown  along  with  the  population, 
and,  more  Important,  along  with  its  growing 
aspirations.  But  the  effects  of  this  industrial 
growth  overflow  the  Immediate  society  that 
produces  It.  Michigan  earns  93%  bilUon  a 
year  selling  Its  products  to  foreign  countries 
and  buys  (2>^  billion  worth  of  goods  from 
overseas.  And,  If  this  were  a  nation  instead 
of  a  state,  it  would  rank  as  the  eleventh 
richest  country  in  the  world  on  the  basis 
of  GNP. 

And  one  reason  Michigan  enjoys  such  suc- 
cess is  because  you  can  get  your  products  to 
those  faraway  markets,  and  that's  where  we 
come  In.  The  Jet,  you  know,  because  it  carries 
so  much  more  weight  than  the  propeller 
plane,  has  been  responsible  for  a  tremendous 
Increase  In  marketing  of  automobUes  and 
spare  parts  abroad:  whereas  the  prc^)€ller's 
Ideal  cargo  was  ping-bong  balls,  a  Jet's  Is 
ball  bearings.  And,  as  you  will  recall,  our 
major  problem  in  selUng  cars  abroad  was 
providing  spare  parts  quickly.  The  Jets  en- 
abled you  to  fly  spares  anywhere  in  the  world 
in  a  day,  and  ellmlanted  the  exorbiUnt 
alternative  of  warehousing  huge  Inventories 
of  obsolescent  parts  In  distant  places.  • 

And^  today,  auto  parts  constitute  one  of 
the  foremost  Items  of  air  cargo,  not  to  forget 
full  dlesel  power  plants.  Now  these  exported 
cars  and  trucks  and  machinery  return  bene- 
fits not  only  to  the  workers  who  construct 
them  but  they  contribute  favorably  to  our 
balance  of  payments:  they  bring  a  higher 
standard  of  Ufe  to  those  on  the  other  end 
who  receive  them.  And.  they  set  an  example 
for  your  competitors  abroad  as  well  to  get  in 
on  the  market. 

-^We  have  throughout  the  world  miUlons  of 
persons  living  In  an  environment  of  hunger, 
of  disease,  of  primitive  life,  of  Ignorance — yes. 
of  helplessness,  but  since  we  are  a  globally 
oriented  people,  and  surely  and  provenly 
of  humanitarian  instinct,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  change  these  environments. 

And  I  don't  think  we've  been  found  want- 
ing, in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word.  A  great 
deal  has  been  spoken  about  the  need  to  pro- 
duce food  for  the  burgeoning  population  of 
the  world,  but  relatively  little  has  been  said 
about  how  to  get  it  to  them.  Blafra  has 
dramatized  that  once  again.  Chances  are, 
over  the  long  term,  food  as  well  as  medicines 
will  fly  to  underprivileged  areas  on  Jets  of 
our  great  international  carriers,  and  to  get  to 
their  ultimate  destinations  on  trucks  built 
In  Detroit,  over  roads  built  with  American- 
made  machinery. 

I  think  our  mobility  has  created  the  best 
informed  public  in  the  world.  A  tourist  is  not 
unusual  who  has  seen  far  more  of  the  world 
than  Alexander  the  Great  who  wept  that 
there  was  no  more  of  it  left  for  him  to  con- 
quer, you'll  remember:  nor  is  this  casual 
tourism  merely  frivolous.  You  will  recall  that 
barbarian  was  the  word  for  foreigner  through 
the  Golden  Age  of  Greece,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, in  fact,  right  up  to  the  Medieval  Ages. 
A  foreigner,  anybody  who  spoke  a  different 
language,  dressed  differently,  had  different 
habits  and  manners,  in  a  word,  anybody  you 
didn't  know  very  well  was  automatically  a 
barbarlazf^ 

Well,  the  more  we  travel,  the  more  we  dis- 
cover that  strangers  are  not  barbarians  after 
all,  and  hopefully,  they  discover  that  we 
have  some  quaUtles  to  recommend  us.  You 
might  say  that  mobility  has  had  a  marvel- 
ous way  of  civilizing  people  we  thought  of 
as  barbarians.  Certainly  widespread  travel 
has  displaced  vast  reservoirs  of  ignorance  and 
hostUlty  with  a  measure  of  understanding 
and  friendship,  and  this  Is  Important  to  the 
environment  and  the  global  community. 
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In  dedicating  the  747  a  few  daya  ago  In 
Waablngton.  I  suggested  to  our  First  Lady 
that  what  were  really  dedicating  U  a  new 
era  of  man's  hospitality  to  man.  And.  I  think 
that's  reaUy  within  reach,  and  it  may  be  as 
Important  as  the  negotiations  to  limit  arm- 
aments to  expand  this  hospitality,  as  I  see 
here  today,  with  repreaenutlves  of  various 
other  cultures  and  other  nations  who  are 
with  you. 

Of  course,  this  mobility  has  enhanced  or 
even  led  to  things  like  the  four-day  work 
week  which  I  doubt  'hat  many  of  those  at 
the  bead  table  are  as  anxious  to  see  arrive  as 
we  are.  We'd  like  a  four-day  work  week  for 
ail  of  our  customers,  but  not  for  our  own 
employees.  Although  In  a  recent  negotiation, 
the  head  of  the  union  did  argue  that  we 
should  be  for  a  four-day  week  because  then 
all  of  our  employees  could  travel  a  great  deal 
more  on  our  airlines.  And  I  had  to  nod  and 
smile  without  agreeing. 

These  longer  vacations,  the  highly  pub- 
licized problem  of  how  to  spend  all  this 
leisure  time  that  mechanization  will  thrust 
on  us,  are  parts  of  this  pattern  of  mobility. 
And  I  guess  I  can't  really  speak  with  a  lot 
of.  authority  on  this  latter  point,  because 
right  now  at  Pan  Am  this  long  vacation  U 
not  approaching  the  crisis  stage  as  one  of 
our  problems. 

The  poslUve  Impact  of  mobility  on  our 
global  environment  Is  there  Up  over  the 
skating  rink  at  Rockefeller  Center.  Is  a 
magnincent  statue  of  Prometheus,  a  god  of 
Greek  mythology,  doing  hla  thing.  And  the 
thing  Prometheus  Is  remembered  for.  you 
wUl  recall.  Is  stealing  fire  from  the  sun  and 
presenting  It  to  mankind.  Now  that  statue, 
most  of  you  have  seen  It.  shows  Prometheus. 
all  golden  and  glorious  In  the  sunlight,  rac- 
ing, fire  In  hand,  toward  Radio  City  Music 
Hall 

And  it  doesn't  show  what  happened  after 
he  gave  mankind  this  Invaluable  gift.  Zeus, 
the  father  of  the  gods,  as  you  may  recall, 
was  enraged  about  this,  and  took  revenge  on 
both  Prometheus  and  mankind  for  trying  to 
improve  what  we  now  call  the  quality  of  life. 
He  sent  mankind  a  woman  of  stunning 
beauty,  but  with  an  unfortunate  curiosity 
about  trunks.  You  remember  Pandora.  And, 
as  for  Prometheus,  Zeus  chained  him  up  with 
a  hungry  vulture  to  gnaw  on  his  liver. 

And  I'm  sure  all  of  tis  take  solace  that 
this  Is  only  a  myth — that  people  today  who 
try  to  make  life  more  comfortable  and  re- 
warding, no  longer  have  to  worry  about  their 
livers.  Although  the  legend  doesn't  record 
it.  Ill  wager  that  soon  after  making  mankind 
the  gift  of  light  and  warmth,  man  started 
complaining  about  smoke  getting  in  their 
eyes. 

It's  pointless  to  deny  that  we  have  a  prob- 
lem of  environment  today  Of  course  we  have; 
in  fact.  It  is  a  far  more  pervasive  problem 
than  mo«t  of  Its  advocates  Indicated  as  a 
global  problem.  It  may  appear  that  by 
enumerating  the  contributions  that  otir 
transportation  system  has  made  to  our  global 
environment.  I'm  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  cotmter- assault  from  the  conservationists, 
who  tend  to  suggest  that  It  may  harm  our 
environment.  I'm  not.  believe  It  or  not.  1 
love  trees,  except  poaslbly  for  one  at  the 
dogleg  on  the  eighth  falrwmy  of  a  certain 
golf  course. 

But  let's  forget  that  for  a  moment.  I  think 
it's  fair  to  aay  that  we  can  no  longer  take 
grass,  birds,  fish,  and  wild  life  for  granted 
In  general.  But  to  say  that  public  service 
organizations  whose  very  livelihood  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  patronage  of. shippers  and 
peasengers.  dont  care.  Is  quite  another  thing. 
We  in  the  airlines  are,  I  guess  you  might  say. 
among  the  world's  most  experienced  con- 
servationists. We  conserve  time  and  life;  we 
conserve  comfort  and  energy:  and  we  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  obJecUves  of  all  the  other 
conserv  atlonists. 

And  if  I  were  not.  my  good  friend,  ardent 
ooneervatlonlst  and  member  of  otir  Board  of 


Directors,  Charles  Lindbergh,  would  be 
prompt  to  straighten  me  out — III  tell  you 
that.  No.  the  reason  I've  described  at  length 
what  these  vehicles  have  done  to  improve 
the  global  human  environment  Is  to  put  in 
perspective  the  problem  that  confronts  us 
today. 

The  same  jet.  that  accomplishes  all  these 
wonders  I've  t>een  describing  also  contributes 
to  air  and  noise  pollution,  and  requires  more 
room  to  operate  both  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air,  and  more  support  facilities  from  the 
community.  All  these  needs  have  an  Impact 
on  the  Immediate  environment  at  every  ma- 
jor airport  at  a  time  when  people  are  be- 
coming extremely  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ervation of  nature.  The  question  Is:  what  do 
we  do  about  It? 

I  think  we  first  have  to  look  at  the  dual 
pollution  of  sound  and  smoke.  Tou  might  say 
that  these  were  the  price  we  had  to  pay  for 
the  new  world  the  Jets  brought  to  our  doors. 
But.  as  with  all  new  products,  prices  at  first 
are  high — even  the  social  price.  But  after 
they  enter  mass  productoln,  and  undergo 
forced  Improvements  and  refinement,  the 
price  generally  comes  down.  And.  so  It  is 
with  the  jets  In  terms  of  smoke  and  sound. 

At  its  worst,  the  Jet  engine  produced  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  smoke  that  pol- 
lutes our  cities'  air.  Less  than  one  per  cent. 
But  even  this  small  amount  demanded  ac- 
tion. If  only  because  it  not  only  Indicated 
a  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  engine,  but  a  social 
cost  that  had  to  be  reduced.  So,  for  example, 
Pratt  and  Whitney  developed  for  the  747 
the  newest,  biggest  and  finest  In  the  family 
of  Jet  engines  to  produce  43.000  lbs.  of 
thrust — more  than  twice  Its  father's  weight 
In  the  jet  field.  It's  about  equal  to  the  energj- 
of  900  Chryslers,  and  can  burn  fuel  so  thor- 
oughly and  efficiently  that  it  produces  no 
smoke  discernible  to  the  casual  observer. 
So  these  planes  of  the  future  will  be  all  but 
smoke-free.  Moreover,  the  industry  has  un- 
dertaken a  program  of  modifying  and  Im- 
proving earlier  generations  of  Jet  engines,  to 
eliminate  smoke  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  and  to  have  this  done  within  3 
years,  at  a  cost  to  the  Industry  that  may  run 
as  high  as  30  million  dollars. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  are 
doing,  and  doing  It  because  It  will  appeal 
to  our  public  and  Is  In  the  interest  of  the 
public.  For  you  nonsmokers.  we  are  also 
concerned  about  the  conservation  of  your 
breath,  and  we  are  going  to  designate  a  sec- 
tion in  this  large  new  airplane  that  will  be 
available  Just  for  smokers.  Now.  we  can't 
guarantee  that  no  one  else  will  smoke  In 
the  airplane.  But  fqr  those  who  don't  like  to 
sit  next  to  a  cigar,  this  will  be  a  break. 

Now  as  for  the  sound  of  the  Jet,  we  never 
expect  a  silent  engine.  We  have  developed 
sound  suppressors  for  the  707  engines  that 
reduced  their  noise  well  below  that  of  a  bus 
.accelerating  on  the  street  comer,  and  even 
our  severest  critics  have  Judged  the  747  en- 
gines qulter  on  takeoff  and  landing  than  the 
7078  and  737s.  In  fact,  never  In  the  history 
of  transport  has  so  much  money  been  spent 
on  sound  and  smoke  suppression  as  in  the 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport  and 
the  superjet  747  within  the  last  five  years. 

The  miracle  Is.  and  for  your  automotive 
engineers  and  electronics  experts  and  other 
technical  men.  It  Is  a  tour  de  force  In  tech- 
nology, that  this  Boetng-Pan  Am  747  which 
Is  three  times  as  large,  and  three  times  as 
productive.  Is  quieter  and  cleaner  than  Its  10 
year  older  brother,  the  707.  and  much  quieter 
and  cleaner  than  Ite  737  cousin. 

However,  we  have  much  more  demanding 
challenges.  Our  grand  objective  must  be  to 
expand  our  capacity  to  give  our  proliferating 
society  the  local  and  the  global  mobility 
that  It  needs  and  has  come  to  expect,  with- 
out encroaching  on  our  natural  resources. 
The  airport,  properly  planned,  must  offer  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  airlines  Looking  at  the  land 
used  by  our  airports,  looking  at  the  problem 


of  pollution  and  congestion  and  organiza- 
tion, and  looking  at  the  requirements  of  to- 
day's society,  what  new  concepts  could  we 
develop  If  we  were  able  to  plan  the  Ideal 
airport  of  the  future? 

An  airport  can  be  beautiful,  but  how? 
First,  we  would  have  to  create  a  buffer  zone 
around  each  airport  so  that  no  longer  would 
the  airport  be  allowed  to  attract  residential 
neighbors — which  It  does — who  then  com- 
plain, which  they  do.  Here  Detroit  has  set 
an  example.  Jim  Davles  told  me  not  long 
ago  that  back  >n  the  early  50s,  a  zone  or 
bulTei  of  a  type  was  set  up  around  the  air- 
port, and  I  think  It's  a  great  tribute  to  those 
political  leaders  who  stood  fast  against  the 
eager  encroachers  on  that  area. 

Of  course,  the  residents  of  the  zone  would 
by  law  be  more  or  less  sound  proof,  and  the 
buffer  zone  would  largely  be  utilized  to  ac- 
commodate Industry,  warehousing,  trucks 
and  related  transportation  enterprise.  A  sec- 
ond thing  that  we  can  do  Is  use  the  areas 
adjacent  to  the  airport  for  Job  training  and 
for  education,  particularly,  for  technical 
training  related  to  the  growth  of  aviation 
and  transportation. 

Third,  I  think  the  airport  could  be  a  logi- 
cal site  for  tree  farming  and  for  the  build- 
ing of  landscaping  capabilities.  State  or  coun- 
ty forest  reserves  would  be  an  economic  asset, 
a  scemc  asset,  and  a  contribution  to  noise 
abatement.  Such  forest  reserves  would  also 
serve  as  the  basis  for  recreational  and  con- 
servation programs.  There  is  no  reason  why 
most  of  the  ground  associated  with  an  air- 
port has  to  be  a  slum  or  desert.  It  can  quite 
easily  become  a  park  land. 

Fourth,  the  airports  of  the  future  could  be 
a  nest  of  recreational  facilities.  For  an  air- 
port by  definition  requires  vast  spaces,  but, 
by  definition,  the  aircraft  themselves  use 
only  that  portion  of  the  vast  spaces  devoted 
to  runways  and  ramps.  And  the  runways 
and  the  airport  twundarles,  therefore.  In  a 
sense  protect  all  of  these  vast  areas.  Why 
shouldn't  an  airport  include  picnic  grounds, 
riding  trails,  hiking  paths,  baseball  dia- 
monds, tennis  courts,  football  fields,  stables, 
swimming  pools,  skating  rinks,  golf  courses? 
Or,  if  the  area  Includes  water,  why  not  a 
marina?  Why  not?  The  answer  Is,  only  be- 
cause we  have  not  thought  through  the  use 
of  airports  for  these  purposes. 

Fifth,  an  airport  can  serve  as  a  conserva- 
tion area.  Conservationists  and  airport  man- 
agers should  realize  that  they  are  natural 
allies,  and  to  use  the  biological  term,  they 
can  develop  binding,  symbolic  relationships. 
They  could  prove  that  ecology  and  technol- 
ogy can  be  balanced.  Airports  can  be  more 
than  airports — they  can  serve  conservation, 
recreation,  training  and  Industrial  needs  as 
well  as  transportation  needs. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  community 
might  change  Its  airport  Image  from  menace 
to  asset.  And  this  has  been  done  at  Dulles, 
at  Kuala  Lampur,  the  new  airport  in  Paris 
and  the  planned  airport  In  Tokyo,  so  it  is  not 
a  myth  from  an  airline  executive.  I  note 
with  pleasure  that  Detroit's  master  plan  for 
Its  Metroptolltan  Airport  In  the  70b  Incorpo- 
rates a  number  of  these  concepts.  The  prob- 
lem now  is  to  loosen  up  the  funds  to  match 
the  vision  of  Its  planners  In  this  age  of 
rocketing  interest  rates  and  tight  money. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  make  a  plea  to  the 
leaders  of  otir  great  automotive  Industry, 
who  have  produced  buses,  taxis,  limousines, 
and  private  cars  In  such  magnificent  volume. 
Please  go  to  work  on  systems  of  airport  ac- 
cess for  the  soaring  708.  The  current  com- 
bination of  freeway,  cloverleaf  and  parking 
lot  will  not  be  good  enough — in  my  Judg- 
ment— eren  when  they  are  double-decked 
and  triple-decked. 

Tea,  Cleveland  la  to  be  credited  for  having 
In  operation  Its  rapid  train  from  city  center 
to  airport  center,  and  It's  quite  a  boon  for 
the  traveler.  Dulles  has  Its  great  mobile 
lounges,  developed  by  Chrysler  and  Budd. 
It     hac     an     IS-mlle-slngle-purpoae     road. 
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limited  to  airport  access  only.  Tokyo  has 
its  monorail.  But,  and  this  will  remain  true 
unless  you,  or  Disney,  does  something  about 
it — there  Is  not  yet  available  a  system  engi- 
neered high  speed,  safe  and  economical  pub- 
lic method  for  getting  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  from  the  door  of  their  home  or 
office  to  the  door  of  the  airplane. 

I  think  on  a  systems  approach  that  Detroit 
Is  worthy  of  this  challenge.  The  demand  U 
there  and  Detroit's  been  very  good  at  meet- 
ing and  generating  demands,  and  I  think 
the  demand  will  treble  round  the  world  by 
1980,  when  close  to  %  of  a  billion  people 
win  be  going  to  and  from  airports  In  the 
135  nations  of  the  world.  Of  course.  It  takes 
Ingenuity  as  well  as  ftinds  to  exploit  the 
life  enhancing  forces  of  our  technology. 
There's  no  denying  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  sociological  challenge  quite  as  formidable 
as  the  technical  one  of  exploring  the  outer 
reaches  of  the  universe. 

In  closing,  may  I  urge  that  we  all  try  to 
reframe  our  perspective,  to  keep  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  our  efforts — people,  tbelr 
safety,  their  comfort,  tbelr  economy — In  the 
forefront  of  our  attention.  And  may  I  urge 
that  we  strive  to  communicate  this  sense  of 
▼•lues,  this  sense  of  global  environment, 
to  the  critical  idealists  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, who  will  succeed  us.  Who  knows?  Each 
of  us  may  discover  that  the  other  Is  not  such 
a  barbarian  after  all.  Thank  you. 


AMERICA  IN  THE  1970'S 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  cru- 
dally  important  set  of  recommendations 
for  an  agenda  of  national  priorities 
which  was  adopted  yesterday  by  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council.  The  coun- 
cil, a  constituent  agency  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  is  a  princi- 
pal forum  through  which  the  National 
Democratic  Party  determines  and  publi- 
cizes its  views  on  major  questions  facing 
the  Nation.  Former  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  serves  as  council 
chairman  and  Senatbr  MnsKis  and  I 
serve  as  vice  chairmen. 

The  council  forcefully  stated  its  views 
on  a  number  of  issues  which  concern  the 
Senate  and  trouble  every  American. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  effort  put  In  on 
this  important  statement  by  members 
of  the  Democratic  Policy  Council  and 
by  its  six  committees. 

I  believe  that  what  they  have  to  say 
will  be  useful  in  helping  move  this  Na- 
tion in  the  right  direction.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Report  of  the  Democratic  Policy  OotincU. 
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Amxrica  in  trs  1970's 

We,  the  members  of  the  Democratic  Policy 

Council,  set  forth  In  this  first  statement  c^ 

policy  our  principal  beliefs  and  hopes  about 

the  paths  this  nation  should  follow  In  the 

decade  of  the  1970's. 

We  believe  the  American  people  are  ca- 
pable of  facing  America's  problems  for  what 
they  are.  We  believe  they  are  willing  to  ini- 
tiate and  sustain  tangible  efforts  to  meet 
these  problems.  We  do  not  believe  they  will 
long  be  content  with  a  national  administra- 
tion lacking  any  deep  Inner  convictions  about 
ourselves  and  our  world  ...  a  national  ad- 
ministration highly  skilled  In  public  rela- 
tions and  television  packaging,  but  demon- 
strably unwilling  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
•  necessities  of  the  1970's. 


Our  people  are  threatened  by  the  prospect 
of  an  Inflationary  economy  headed  simul- 
taneously toward  recession.  Rising  prices  are 
a  cruel  tax  on  the  poor,  t^e  retired,  on 
every  owner  erf  insurance  pollclee,  every  con- 
tributor to  a  retirement  system. 

Tlie  strength  of  our  economy,  as  our  re- 
sources of  human  life  and  spirit,  Is  drained 
by  a  war  which  has  been  prolonged  unneces-  ' 
sarily. 

Our  humanity  Is  aesaulted  by  inad/equate 
schools,  by  the  crushing  costs  of  available 
health  care,  by  racial  injustice  and  unequal 
opportunity,  by  a  crisis  in  housing  and  trans- 
portation, by  the  foul  air  and  water  which 
poUute  our  environment,  and  by  a  rising 
rate  of  crime. 

Our  initial  doubt  about  the  Republican 
Administration's  capacity  to  tackle  these 
problems  was  changed  to  certainty  when.  In 
the  same  week.  President  Nixon  vetoed  as 
inflationary  legislation  providing  an  extra 
•1.3  billion  for  education  and  health  and 
then  aimounced  a  new  multl-bllllon  dollar 
spiral  In  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  beUeve  the  American  people  deserve 
better  from  their  national  leaders. 

In  the  months  ahead  the  Democratic  Pol- 
icy Council  and  Its  committees  wiU  speak  to 
these  protjlems  .  .  .  specifically  and  In  de- 
taU.  Some  of  what  we  say  here  today  Is  gen- 
eral— for  in  certain  areas  we  have  yet  to  find 
solutions  equal  to  the  problems  which  con- 
front us.  Some  of  what  we  say  Is  tentative — 
for  in  examining  these  problems  we  expect 
to  learn  much.  But  this  document  does  ex- 
press our  deepest  convictions  about  the  pur- 
poses and  goals  which  should  characterize 
our  national  life  In  this  decade  of  challenge 
and  promise. 

We  offer  these  Ideas  and  positions  to  the 
American  people.  And  we  challenge  the  Re- 
publican Administration  to  respond. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  In  this  decade 
we  must  devote  our  greatest  energies  to  se- 
curing the  decisive  shift  of  resources — hu- 
man and  natural — ttGca.  pursuits  which  crip- 
ple or  destroy  man's  capacity  for  life,  liberty 
and  happiness  to  those  which  enhance  these 
qualities.  Too  often,  however,  such  recogni- 
tion Is  not  accompanied  by  the  realization 
that  this  task  will  require  difficult  and  cour- 
ageous political  Judgments. 

Jtist  to  fulfill  the  nation's  existing  com- 
mitments to  its  citizens  may  require  placing 
additional  burdens  on  the  American  people. 
It  may  require  further  redistribution  of  our 
wealth  and  redirection  of  our  human  ener- 
gies. It  will  require  the  elimination  of  obso- 
lete Federal  programs  and  subsidies  tliat  have 
long  since  lost  their  Mlglnal  purpose.  It  may 
require  restructuring  of  our  Instriunents  of 
government.  As  a  beginning  it  is  essential  to 
commit  the  billions  now  spent  on  Viet  Nam 
to  help  solve  our  pressing  domestic  problems. 

It  Is  the  Congress  to  which  the  American 
people  must  increasingly  look  for  leadership 
in  determining  our  national  priorities  and 
committing  the  resources — human  and  finan- 
cial— to  meet  our  urgent  domestic  needs.  An 
initial  step  in  any  such  determination  Is  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  National  Priorities. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  com- 
mitments which  Congress  already  has  made 
the  law  of  the  land : 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  declared  that  the 
"general  welfare  and  security  of  the  nation 
require  ...  a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family  .  .  .". 

In  the  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Congress  recognized  that  for 
twenty  years  the  promise  had  not  been  kept, 
noted  the  failure  as  "a  matter  of  grave  na- 
tional concern"  and  rededlcated  Itself  to 
"the  elimination  of  all  substandard  hous- 
ing In  a  decade." 

—In  the  1966  Model  Cities  legislation.  Con- 
gress declared  that  "Improving  the  quality  of 
urban  Ufe  is  the  most  criUcal  problem  facing 
the  United  States  .  .  .". 


TTie  Econooilc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
declared  it  "the  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  polkrty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  In  this  nation  by  opening 
to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  education 
and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work  and  - 
the  opportunity  to  Uve  in  decency  and  dig- 
nity." 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  made  It  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  "to  provide  financial  assistance  .  .  . 
to  local  educational  agencies  serving  areas 
with  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families  to  expand  and  Improve  their 
educational  program. . . ." 

To  date  these  .commitments  remain  unful- 
filled and  either  Ignored  or  underfunded  by 
the  Republican  Administration. 

Simply  to  Ignore  these  acts  of  Congress 
and  the  national  goals  established  by  these 
acts  Is  not  acceptable;  we  must  move  de- 
cisively to  accomplish  them.  But  we  must 
look  simultaneously  at  other  pressing  needs: 
Crime 

The  Republican  Administration  has  talked 
a  great  deal  about  stopping  crime.  But  the 
crime  rate  has  continued  to  rise;  Indeed, 
crime  Increased  by  11  percent  nationwide  in 
1969.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  however,  the 
Republicans  have  asked  for  only  $480  million 
to  Implement  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
m  comparison  to  the  $1  billion  that  was 
forecast  for  1971  by  the  previous  Democratic 
Administration.  Effective  use  should  be  made 
of  all  of  the  resources  that  can'  be  made 
available  through  this  legislation. 

Today  in  the  United  States  we  have  no 
system  for  the  enforcement  of  our  criminal 
laws.  We  have  instead  only  a  faltering,  in- 
efficient process — police,  courts,  corrections — 
consisting  of  an  amalgamation  of  fragmented 
and  often  hostile  agencies.  There  are  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  every  part  of  this  process, 
and  as  a  whole  it  Is  not  preserving  order 
and  Igeeplng  our  people  safe  from  the  threat 
of  crime. 

Each  year  there  are  more  than  nine  mlUlon 
serious  crimes  committed  In  the  United 
States.  Only  half  of  these  are  even  reported 
to  the  police.  The  police  arrest  a  suspect  in 
only  one-eighth  of  the  crimes  committed  and 
in  only  one-sixteenth  is  there -a  conviction 
obtained.  The  law  enforcement  process,  as  It 
presently  operates,  is  not  doing  the  Job  on 
crime  that  must  be  done,  and  it  wlU  never 
do  the  Job  unless  we  face  up  to  the  need  for 
basic  Improvements  In  levels  of  funding  and 
In  management  techniques. 

We  must  swiftly  and  substantially  increase 
the  resources  devoted  to  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Federal,  State  and  local  authorities  must 
work  together  to  create  central  ofBcee  of 
criminal  Justice  at  the  metropolitan  level  to 
make  all  parts  of  the  law  enforcement  proc- 
ess— police,  courts,  corrections — ftmction  to- 
gether as  a  fair,  effective  system. 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  need  major  efforts 
in  several  areas  almost  totally  overlooked  by 
the  Republicans:  strict  gim  control  legisla- 
tion, prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
rehabilitation  of  young  offenders  before  they 
become  hardened  criminals;  rehabilitation 
of  drug  addicts;  the  reform  of  our  court 
system  to  eliminate  delays  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  reform  of  our 
correctional  institutions  to  Include  greater 
stress  on  community-based  rehabilitation. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  repeat  offenders.  In  other  words,  to 
achieve  real  resutls  in  the  war-on-crime,  it  Is 
essential  to  provide  the  facilities  and  expert 
personal  care  to  help  stop  persons  convicted 
of  one  crime  froni  committing  another. 
EdiUMtion 

Improving  education  and  making  it  freely 
ilvallable  to  aU  our  people  Is  the  surest  way 
to  break  the  cycles  of  poverty,  crime,  welfare, 
and  blighted  opportunity  that  prevent  us 
from  fulfilling  our  national  destiny.  Yet  we 
have  only  begun  to  make  the  major  commit- 
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ment  of  resources,  time  and  talent  needed  to 
secure  this  urgent  priority.  Existing  pro- 
gnuns.  Including  the  landmark  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  and  Higher  Educa- 
tion Acu.  remain  underfunded;  there  Is  al- 
most no  support  from  the  federU  govern- 
ment for  research  Into  new  educational  tech- 
niques: and  we  need  to  make  greater  efforts 
in  areas  of  pre-school  education,  child  de- 
velopment, facilities  and  methods  for  teach- 
ing disadvantaged  children  and  f'uxher  edu- 
cation for  adult  Americans.  Education  must 
never  be  starved  of  funds  or  sacrlfled  for  less 
essential  needs.  It  must  receive  our  con- 
tinuing attention,  commitment,  and  support. 

Cities 

The  urbeoi  crisis  was  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  political  landscape  of  the  1960"s.  but 
the  Republican  AdtnlnistraUon  already  seems 
bent  upon  having  us  forget  It  in  the  1970s. 
Despite  the  Importance  of  national  action  to 
save  our  environment,  this  effort  cannot 
become  an  excuse  or  rationale  for  diverting 
our  attention  and  vital  resources  from  the 
Increasingly  serious  plight  of  American 
cities.  The  Elsenhower  CommlsBlon  has  called 
for  vast  new  expenditures  on  domestic  needs, 
underscoring  the  earlier  conclusions  of  the 
Kerner  and  Douglas  Commlaslons  about  the 
urgency  and  dimension  of  the  task  of  re- 
constructing urban  life. 

Above  all.  however  the  effort  to  rescue 
o>ur  metropolitan  are«s  requires  a  political 
decision,  supported  by  an  the  American  peo- 
ple. This,  in  turn,  will  require  committed 
and  articulate  political  leadership  which 
calls  upon  our  nation  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices now  that  are  essential  If  we  are  to  Insure 
the  survival  and  development  of  urban 
America 

Medical  care 

Sharply  rising  medical  costs  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  health  care  for  millions  of 
Americans  demand  far  better  use  of  existing 
medical  facilities,  and  their  expansion  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  1970's.  We 
must  explore  ways  for  all  Americans  to  be 
Insured  against  grave  financial  loss  through 
Illness  and  to  have  full  access  to  preventive 
care  facilities.  The  time  has  come  to  look 
particularly  at  ways  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  help  establish  and  support  national 
programs  of  health  Insurance.  In  the  private 
market  where  possible  but  through  public 
action  where  necessary.  The  time  has  also 
come  to  correct  immediately  the  outrageous 
abuses  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  as  revealed 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  staff  yes- 
terday. 

Welfare 

Last  year,  the  Republican  Administration 
proposed  a  family  assistance  program  that 
would  begin  reform  of  the  present  welfare 
system  and  provide  a  federal  minimum  pay- 
ment of  $1000  for  a  family  of  four  whose  In- 
come was  under  tlOOO.  Although  the  Re- 
publican program  contains  some  good  ele- 
ments, we  should  explore  other  proposals 
that  would  remedy  shortcomings  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill. 

We  need,  for  example,  to  Implement  the 
broader  proposals  of  the'  Helneman  Com- 
mission on  Income  Maintenance  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  and  to  Increase  the 
minimum  payments  to  a  figure  that  makes 
It  possible  for  a  family  of  four  to  survive  In 
today's  economy:  achieved  In  stages  this 
would  bring  each  family's  Income  to  the 
federally-defined  poverty  line  of  $3600  a  year. 
And  we  should  look  for  ways  to  relieve  the 
already  overburdened  budgets  of  states  and 
localities. 

Other  needs  claim  our  attention  and  ac- 
tion: 

Workable  mass  transportation  systems  to 
eliminate  the  dally  worsening  traffic  con- 
gestlcn  of  the  highways  In  our  metropolitan 
centers: 


A  total  commitment  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion In  this  richest  of  nations: 

A  program  for  niral  America  which  con- 
centrates on  development  of  rural  communl- 
Ues  and  their  human  and  material  re- 
sources: which  helps  to  relieve  the  already 
overcrowded  urban  centers;  which  more  fair- 
ly compensates  efficient  producers  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  while  reducing  gross 
overpayments  to  a  handful  of  absentee,  off- 
the-land  farm  "manufacturers." 

Where  will  we  find  the  resources  to  meet 
these  commitments  and  solve  these  prob- 
lems? 

First,  we  must  Insure  that  no  favored  In- 
terest group  evades  lu  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  public  sector.  We  must  con- 
tinue the  fight  to  close  Ux  loopholes  which 
benefit  a  few  politically  powerful  groups  to 
the  detriment  of  our  society  as  a  whole. 
Progress  was  made  in  1909  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  but  more  must  be  done. 

Second,  we  must  make  a  serious  and  de- 
termined effort  to  reduce  our  military  budget 
to  the  lowest  level  consistent  with  realistic 
national  security  objectives  We  welcome  the 
cuts  announced  on  the  Pentagon  budget  for 
fiscal  1971.  even  though  the  Administration's 
refusal  to  release  figures  on  Mpendltures  re- 
lated to  the  Vietnam  war'makes  It  difficult  to 
assess  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  military 
reductions  which  have  been  proposed.  But 
we  are  distressed  to  learn  of  the  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  return  initial  responsibil- 
ity for  military  budgeting  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Instead  of  leaving  It  in  civilian  hands: 
allocation  of  Defense  dollars  should  not  be 
determined  through  logrolling  by  competing 
services,  but  by  people  aware  of  and  respon- 
sible for  competing  domestic  needs  of  our 
society. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  number 
of  major  new  weapons  systems  initiated  In 
the  past  year  has  been  unusually  large:  when 
added  to  weapons  programs  previously  under 
way.  the  cost-to-completlon  of  131  major 
systems  has  risen  to  over  $140  billion,  even 
If  no  further  cost  overruns  occur. 

We  must  understand  that  small  Initial 
down  payments  on  major  weapons  systems 
can  have  enormous  Impact  on  future  budg- 
ets, depriving  the  American  people  of 
urgently  needed  funds  for  schools,  hospitals, 
clean  air  and  water,  and  more  livable  cities 
and  rural  areas. 

The  Policy  Councils  Truth-ln-Budge:ing 
Task  Force  will  soon  release  a  more  detailed 
report  on  the  Republican  Administration's 
budget  for  fiscal  1971. 

Third,  we  must  pursue  responsible  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  to  insure  real  growth 
In  our  economy  so  that  under  existing  tax 
rates,  there  will  be  substantial  additional 
revenues  for  our  public  needs.  Inflation  must 
not  continue  to  rob  the  poor,  the  retired,  the 
small  businessman,  those  on  fixed  Incomes 
and  so  grievously  Inhibit  our  ability  to  meet 
o\ir  national  needs. 

Finally,  we  must  face  the  difficult  question 
and  be  prepared.  If  necessary,  for  the  possi- 
bility that  along  with  tax  reform  and  Penta- 
gon budget  reductions  we  will  have  to  make 
selective  Increases  In  tax  rates  so  that  those 
able  to  contribute  most  readily  to  the  public 
weal  will  do  so  In  true  proportion  to  tbelr 
ablllty. 

This  nation  has  the  greatest  per  capita 
Income  of  any  nation  In  the  world,  but  our 
citizens  contribute  less  per  capita  than  those 
In  most  industrialized.  Western  nations. 

In  sum.  a  -decisive  shift  of  resources  will 
not  be  achieved  with  rhetoric  or  short-term 
budgetary  gimmickry.  It  will  take  hold  and 
Imaginative  commitments  of  resources  and 
talents,  worthy  of  a  great  and  dedicated 
people.  We  have  faith  that  given  proper 
leadership.  America  will  take  these  essential 
step*  In  the  decade  ahead. 


Despite  the  Administration's  claims  of 
progress.  Vietnam  remains  our  most  urgent 
overseas  problem  and  our  most  divisive  and 
bitter  domestic  one.  Our  national  Interests 
require  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  be  brought 
to  a  close  at  the  earliest  practical  moment. 
The  loss  of  life,  the  diversion  of  resources 
from  critical  domestic  needs,  and  the  disunity 
of  our  country  must  be  ended. 

The  withdrawal  of  some  U.S.  troops  is  a 
desirable  first  step  and  we  support  this  de- 
cision. But  future  U.S.  decisions,  affecting 
American  lives  and  resources,  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  either  North  Vietnamese  or 
South  Vietnamese  acUons.  Our  schedule  of 
withdrawal  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  progress  of  the  Paris  peace  talks,  the 
level  of  violence,  or  the  progress  of  so-called 
Vletnamlzatlon.  It  should  depend  primarily 
upon  the  interests  and  policy  of  the  United 
States.  That  interest  and  that  policy  require 
a  firm  and  unequivocal  commitment  to  the 
American  people  that  all  U.S.  forces  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  in  accordance  with 
a  definite  schedule.  We  see  no  reason  why 
this  withdrawal  should  not  be  completed 
within  eighteen  months.  Such  a  withdrawal 
can  be  accelerated  by  efforts  to  create  the 
conditions  necessary  for  a  peaceful  political 
settlement. 

The  resolution  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy 
cannot  be  found  In  military  measures  alone — 
whether  those  of  the  United  States  or. 
thfough  Vletnamlzatlon.  those  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  can  be  found  In  political  arrange- 
ments which  broaden  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  to  the  point  where  It  Is  truly 
representative  of  the  people.  Our  continued 
unconditional  support  of  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment as  now  constituted  Is  not  only  un- 
justifiable but  delusive.  The  U.S.  should  be 
Interested  In  putting  an  end  to  violence  In 
Vietnam,  not  prolonging  It.  And  so  long 
as  the  present  government  of  Vietnam  be- 
lieves that  It  can  count  on  U.S.  mlUUry 
support  for  an  Indefinite  period,  we  believe 
It  win  not  take  or  permit  others  to^take  the 
domestic  poltlcal  measures  In  South'vietnam 
which  are  essential  to  peace. 

There  are.  as  well,  unanswered  questions 
regarding  negotiations.  It  is  puzzling  that 
President  Nixon  stated  In  his  November  3rd 
address  that  Ho  Chi  MInh's  letter  to  him 
"flatly  rejects"  his  approach.  We  had  been 
faced  with  a  North  Vietnamese  demand  that 
a  settlement  "must  be  ...  In  accordance  with 
the  NLF  program."  But  Ho  Chi  MInh's  letter 
stated.  "The  ten  point  program  ...  Is  a  logi- 
cal and  reasonable  basis  for  settlement  .  . 
Furthermore,  his  letter  ended  by  stating, 
"With  good  win  on  both  sides  we  might  ar- 
rive at  common  efforts  in  view  of  finding 
a  correct  solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem." 
Was  this  a  rejection,  or.  In  fact,  an  Invita- 
tion for  further  negotiation? 

By  falling  to  appoint  a  successor  to  Ambas- 
sador Lodge,  the  Administration  has  created 
the  widespread  Impression  that  It  has  down- 
graded the  Parts  talks  and  "written  off"  nego- 
tiations We  believe  that  the  President  should 
Immediately  appoint  a  high  level  negotiator 
to  head  the  Paris  delegation  and  thus  put 
pressure  on  the  North  Vietnamese  to  nego- 
tiate In  good  faith.  Among  the  subJecU  that 
should  be  pressed  are  steps  to  reduce  the 
level  of  combat  and  violence,  leading  to  a 
ceasefire. 

President  Thleu  has  denounced  and  taken 
action  against  Vietnamese  political  leaders 
who  have  urged  a  negotiated  compromise 
settlement.  Tet  there  Is  evidence  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  South  Vietnamese  desire  such  a 
settlement.  Even  In  the  1907  elections,  over 
sixty  percent  of  the  people  voted  for  civilian 
candidates  who  ran  on  some  type  of  peace 
platform  We  believe  the  United  States  should 
now  Insist  on  the  Inclusion  In  the  Saigon 
government  of  men  who  represent  wider  pub- 
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lie  opinion  desiring  a  peaceful  solution  and 
who  are  prepared  to  negotiate  such  a  settle- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  United  Nations  should 
be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  to 
speed  a  resolution  of  the  struggle  In  Vietnam. 
The  Administration's  failure  to  develop 
viable  U.S.  policies  In  other  areas  of  the  world 
Is  deeply  disturbing. 

Almost  the  only  "new"  policy  of  this  Ad- 
ministration has  been  the  so-called  Guam  or 
Nixon  Doctrine.  At  first  this  appeared  to 
mean  that  we  would  keep  existing  commit 
ments  in  Asia  but  not  expand  them  and  that 
coping  with  subversion  must  be  the  responsi- 
bility basically  of  the  nation  threatened.  Yet 
the  policy  has  now  become  an  accordion, 
contracted  at  home,  expanded  when  the 
President  or  Vice  President  travel.  President 
Nixon  volunteered  In  Bangkok  to  stand  with 
Thailand  against  threats  "from  abroad  and 
from  within,"  and  Vice  President  Agnew 
spoke  In  Singapore  of  a  "definite  relation- 
ship" where  there  has  been  no  commitment 
in  the  past.  In  addition,  the  President  Im- 
plied but  did  not  define  an  American  nuclear 
umbrella  over  Asia.  Finally,  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  message  seemed  to  apply 
the  doctrine  to  the  whole  world,  and  without 
distinction.  This  may  or  may  not  be  "policy," 
but  it  represente  neither  clarity  nor  a  wilUng- 
ness  to  level  with  the  American  people. 

We  welcome  the  resumption  of  American- 
Chinese  discussions  In  Warsaw  and  the  initia- 
tives toward  relaxation  of  barriers  to  com- 
merce and  travel  between  the  United  SUtes 
•  and  China.  We  urge  that  consideration  be 
given  to  further  steps  which  will  bring  China 
into  wider  contact  with  the  community  of 
nations  and  encourage  the  end  of  her 
Isolation. 

We  support  the  growing  economic  and  so- 
cial role  being  played  In  Asia  by  Japan.  We 
should  encourage  the  trend  toward  regional 
cooperation  among  Asian  hatt6ns. 

The  objective  of  U.S.  policy  In  the  Middle 
East  is  lasting  peace  between  the  Arab  na- 
tions and  Israel — a  peace  that  will  assure 
Independence  and  security  to  Israel  and  all 
other  nations  In  the  area.  Today  we  are  fur- 
ther away  from  that  goal  than  we  were  14 
months  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  the 
United  States  should  undertake  efforts  to 
bring  about  face-to-face  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
Including  efforts  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  also  press  for 
restoration  of  complete  compliance  with  the 
cease-fire.  It  Is  regrettable  that  the  quiet 
statesmanship  of  the  past  has  given  way^at 
times  to  public  declarations  by  Administra- 
tion spokesmen. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Middle  East  arms 
race  continues  at  an  accelerated  rate,  spurred 
by  Increased  shipments  of  arms  to  the  Arabs 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  recent  French 
sale  of  advanced  aircraft  to  Libya.  The  United 
States  should  make  every  effort  to  reduce  the 
now  of  arms  into  the  area  and  press  for 
Middle  East  arms  limitation  arrangements. 

However,  pending  such  an  arrangement,  the 
United  States  must  remain  prepared  to  cor- 
rect or  prevent  an  arms  imbalance  which 
might  either  threaten  Israel's  existence  or 
contribute  to  a  resumption  of  major  hostili- 
ties. 

We  believe  the  United  SUtes  should  wel- 
come and  support  the  new  German  govern- 
ment's Initiatives  for  Improving  relations 
with  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  we  believe 
that  the  proposed  European  Security  Confer- 
ence between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  presents  opportunities  to  reduce 
tensions  In  EJurope  now.  and  we  are  concerned 
by  Indications  that  the  Administration  con- 
siders that  the  conference  should  be  post- 
poned for  at  least  a  year.  Rather  than  drag- 
ging our  feet,  we  should  assure  our  NATO 
allies  that  the  United  States  Is  fully  prepared 


to  Join  In  such  a  conference.  Among  the  Im- 
mediate issues  should  be  the  lessening  of  ten- 
sions in  Europe  and  the  mutual  reduction 
of  force  levels.  A  Warsaw  Pact— NATO  agree- 
ment on  balanced  reductions  in  forces  is  the 
soundest  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  stationed  In  Europe. 

Pending  such  an  agreement,  we  call  upon 
the  Administration  to  obtain  from  our  Ger- 
man and  other  allies  In  NATO  an  arrange- 
ment to  take  over  some  of  the  budgetary 
costs  now  carried  by  the  American  taxpayer. 
In  Latin  America,  this  Administration  has 
replaced  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with  a 
vacuum. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  study  trip  of  our 
already  overstudled  Hemisphere  was  com- 
pleted months  ago;  the  Latins  presented 
their  own  Joint  proposals  on  U.  S.  policy  to 
the  President  last  year.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  adequate  Administration  response.  No 
policy  on  trade:  no  policy  on  aid — except  to 
reduce  it;  no  policy  on  inter-Amerlcan  re- 
organization; no  policy  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform.  Nothing  to  reflect  a  commit- 
ment to  Latin  America's  drive  for  a  better 
future. 

However,  there  have  been  ample  assur- 
ances that  the  political  status  quo  will  be 
respected;  the  Governor's  embrace  of  Du- 
valler.  and  his  advocacy  of  Increased  mili- 
tary aid.  are  only  some  notorious  examples. 
Military  governments  and  the  erosion  of  in- 
dividual liberty  in  Latin  America  seemingly 
are  not  matters  of  much  concern  to  the  Ad- 
ministration today. 

This  is  not  a  poUcy  to  stir  the  hopes — and 
strengthen  the  commitment — of  the  demo- 
cratic leadership  In  Latin  America. 

We  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  UN 
In  order  to  Insure  that  Its  role  for  peace — In 
mediation,  conciliation,  and  in  providing  ob- 
servers and  peacekeeping  forces — will  be  ef- 
fective in  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
the  UN  alone  can  act. 

We  should  also  look  to  the  Ul?  as  an  Im- 
portant forum  for  the  control  of  the  arms 
race,  helping  to  bring  more  countries  into  the 
growing  consensus  against  the  use  of  nuclear 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
through  Instruments  such  as  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon  Treaty,  and  for  the  control  of  the 
population  explosion  which  threatens  the 
human  environment  of  the  rich  nations  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  poor.  Furthermore. 
Its  affiliated  agencies  can  serve  an  expanding 
role  m  cooperative  action  for  human  progress 
and  should  have  our  enthtislastlc  support. 

While  economic  progress  Is  no  guarantee 
of  peace,  we  believe  that  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  emerging  nations  can  make  an 
essential  contribution  to  a  peaceful  world. 
The  United  States,  together  with  the  other 
industrialized  nations,  has  a  responsibility 
to  Increase  and  make  more  efficient  Its  par- 
ticipation in  development,  particularly 
through  multilateral  organizations  and 
through  a  liberalized  trade  policy. 

The  Committee  on  International  Affairs  is 
preparing  detailed,  policy  papers  which  will 
examine  and  make  recommendations  In  each 
of  these  critical  areas, 
m 
The  success  of  our  Efforts  In  the  1970's  to^ 
use  the  resources  of  America  wisely  for  the 
benefit  of  all  depends  on  maintaining  a 
strong  and  sound  economy.  Today,  this  goal 
is  threatened  by  the  cruel  reality  of  inflation 
and  the  growing  threat  of  recession. 

Most  Americans,  particularly  those  of  mod- 
est or  fixed  Incomes,  have  suffered  under 
the  6.1  percent  rise  of  consumer  prices  which 
occurred  In  1969.  Sky-rocketing  grocery  bills 
and  an  enormous  Increase  in  the  cost  of  basic 
health  services  bring  home  the  fact  that  In- 
flation has  been  more  rapid  In  the  last  year 
than  In  any  since  1951. 

Interest  rates,  meanwhile,  have  soared  to 
the  highest  levels  in  over  a  centtiry,  small 
business  has  been  denied  fair  access  to  credit 


and  the  housing  Industry  has  entered  a  full- 
fledged  recession.  The  economy's  expansion 
has  come  to  a  halt,  and  unemployment  U  a 
reaUty  for  a  rising  number  of  workers  in 
major  Industries. 

While  some  have  benefited  from  sky- 
rocketing Interest  rates,  strategic  control  of 
sources  of  credit,  or  the  ability  to  push  prices 
or  income  up  faster  than  costs,  most  Ameri- 
cans have  been  caught  up  In  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  with  a  spiral  cost  of 
living  or  of  doing  business,  and  many  have 
suffered  severe  economic  disability. 

How  has  the  Republican  Administration 
brought  us  to  this  state  of  economic  crisis? 

The  Republican  Administration  has  failed 
to  give  us  strong,  balanced  and  affirmative 
leadership  to  deal  effectively  with  our  de- 
veloping economic  crisis.  It  has  rejected  a 
policy  to  give  leadership  to  private  price  and 
wage  decisions,  and  has  even  repeatedly  ad- 
vertised that  it  had  no  concern  frith  such 
decisions.  This  announced  renunciation  of 
Presidential  leadership  told  the  responsible 
and  the  irresponsible  that  the  sky  was  the 
limit.  And  the  results  were  predictable:  prices 
In  those  Industries  previously  responsive  to 
Democratic  wage-price  leadership  rose  an 
average  of  6  percent  In  1969,  compared  to  the 
1.7  percent  annual  Increase  that  occurred  in 
these  Industries  from  1966-68. 

However,  the  Administration  has  shown 
no  Interest  in  considering  the  use  of  credit 
control  authority  granted  It  by  the  Congress. 

We  can  expect  Uttle  reUef  untU  the 
Administration  decides  to  stop  fighting 
inflation    with    one    hand    tied    behind    its 

back. 

There  have  been  other  failures.  A  year  ago 
the  Administration  was  unable  for  months 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  favored  extension 
of  the  Income  tax  surcharge,  or  whether  It 
wanted  tax  reform  and,  If  so,  what  kind. 
More  recently.  It  has  been  unable  to  make 
up  its  mind  about  monetary  poUcy,  standing 
helplessly  by.  alternately  wringing  and 
clapping  Its  hands  while  interest  rates  have 
soared. 

We  have  heard  nothing  more  effective  than 
a  series  of  repeated  hopes  by  the  Administra- 
tion— ^repeatedly  disappointed — that  its 
policies  would  soon  bring  a  slowing  down  of 
inflation.  Now  we  are  told  that  this  Is  all 
the  fault  of  the  Democrats  and  that  the 
projected  budgetary  surplus  for  fiscal  year 
1971  will  do  the  Job.  But  the  Administration 
forgets  to  tell  the  American  people  that  this 
budget — if  it  does  turn  out  to  be  balanced- 
will  not  be  the  first  balanced  budget  in  recent 
years,  but  the  third  in  a  row;  and  It  Is  only 
the  first  for  which  the  RepubUcans  are  fully 
responsible. 

If  a  balanced  budget,  therefore,  was  the 
solution  for  all  economic  Ills,  then  surely  the 
Inflation  both  of  the  cost  of  living  and  of 
Interest  rates.  Uke  the  drying  up  of  credit  for 
housing  and  small  business,  would  have  long 
since  begun  to  ease,  and  American  workers 
would  not  now  be  fearing  the  loss  of  several 
mlUlon  Jobs  from  a  potential  recession. 

We  learned  long  ago  that  a  balanced  fed- 
eral budget  In  Itself  U  no  panacea  for  a 
sound  and  balanced  economy — yet  this  U  all 
the  Republicans  have  offered  in  the  past 
year.  A  sophisticated  economic  policy  ade- 
\.  quate  to  the  needs  of  the  1970's  must  have 
inanv  concerns:  among  them,  stable  prices. 
Jobs  for  all.  reasonable  interest  rates,  the  fair 
availability  of  credit,  adequate  economic 
growth,  and  a  sound  dollar  Internatjonally. 
It  must  seek  equity  for  aU  sectors  of 
society — producers  and  consumers;  small 
businessmen,'  farmers,  homebullders  and 
homebuyers;  workers,  the  self-employed,  the 
unemployed,  the  unemployable  and  the  re- 
tired; as  well  as  big  business  and  the  banks. 
All  these  concerns  cannot  be  met  by  the 
_^|imple  prescription  of  a  balanced  budget. 

We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion:  the  rhet- 

■Ic    of    the    Republican    Administration's 

tncem  about  Inflation  is  directed  at  the 
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■o-called  silent  majority.  But  tbe  reality  la 
that  tbe  Republican  economic  policy  tiaa 
endangered  tbe  economic  welfare  of  tbe  great 
majority  of  tbe  American  people.  Tbe  blstory 
of  Republican  economics  supports  tbe  fear 
tbat — as  In  1954.  1957.  and  1990 — a  Repub- 
lican Administration  may  once  more  plunge 
us  Into  recession.  Tbe  American  people  are 
entitled  to  sometblng  better. 

In  tbe  coming  montbs.  thg  Conunlttee  on 
Economic  Affairs  will  release  policy  studies 
In  tbe  following  areas  and  possibly  otbers: 
economic  goals  for  America:  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies,  and  tools  for  tbelr  execution; 
Inflation:  tax  structure:  federal-state-local 
fiscal  relatlonsblps:  tbe  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power:  and  International  trade  and 
tbe  balance  of  payments. 

IV 

We  welcome  tbe  negotiations  wltb  tbe  So- 
net Union  looking  toward  tbe  "limitation  of 
ofTenslve  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  Tbls  la  a  critical  time.  Both  tbe 
United  States  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  are  con- 
tinuing to  move  forward  In  tbe  arms  race — 
moving  In  reaction  to  one  anotber  and  in 
a  direction  wbicb  can  only  leave  both  na- 
tions less  secure  than  tbey  are  today  and 
wltb  fewer  resources  to  devote  to  domestic 
needs. 

We  are  convinced  tbat  tbe  national  In- 
terest of  botb  countries  demands  a  stop  in 
tbe  "piad  momentum"  of  tbe  strategic  arma- 
ment race.  A  policy  designed  to  bring  about 
reciprocal  restraint  will  create  the  moet  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  bilateral  agreement 
on  arms  limitations,  wltbout  endangering 
our  security  tbrougb  unilateral  disarma- 
ment or  indefinite  unilateral  postponement 
of  strategic  weapons  programs.  Some  bave 
argued  that  negotiations  will  succeed  only 
If  we  achieve  a  position  of  increased  strength. 
But  this  argument  would  distort  the  promlae 
of  disarmament  talks  into  a  rationale  for 
continued  escalation  It  would  be  a  tragic 
error  to  Jeopardize  the  prospects  for  reducing 
tbe  terrible  risks  and  heavy  costs  of  tbe  arms 
race  by  precipitate  decisions  to  proceed  with 
new  nuclear  weapons  not  urgently  needed  for 
our  national  sectirlty. 

Specifically,  we  question  tbe  need  and  tbe 
wisdom  of  going  ahead  now  wltb  a  new 
manned  strategic  bomber  and  expanded 
plans  for  antl-bAlllsUc  missile  defenses.  In 
an  abrupt  change  from  last  year's  justifi- 
cation of  the  Safeguard  system  as  necessary 
to  protect  our  land  based  missiles  and  hence 
our  second  strike  capability,  tbe  Adminis- 
tration now  proposes  an  enlarged  system 
which  purportedly  would  protect  our  dtles 
from  a  Communist  Cblneae  nuclear  threat 
which  may  exist  a  decade  or  tnore  In  tbe 
future. 

Past  experience  surely  demonstrates  tbe 
futility  of  resting  present  security  decisions 
primarily  on  speculation  about  tbe  future 
Tbe  risks  of  accelerated  ABM  deployment 
far  outweigh  the  highly  conjectural  value 
of  an  antl-balllstlc  mlaaile  system  tislng 
todays  technology  against  the  threaU  we 
may  or  may  not  face  In  the  1980's.  We 
oppose  further  ABM  deployment. 

Expansion  of  tbe  Safeguard  system  from 
tnlsslle  defense  to  area  defense  will  cast 
doubt  on  our  intentions  and  seriously  prej- 
udice the  prospects  for  the  SALT  talk.  The 
underlying  assumption  of  protracted  Chi- 
nese hoetlUty  and  IrratlonaUty  caa  also  pre- 
clude real  progress  In  improving  relatlon- 
ahlpa  between  China  and  the  United  States. 
The  nuclear  striking  force  on  which  we  rely 
to  deter  a  major  Soviet  attack  surely  will 
deter  the  relatively  Insignificant  nuclear 
strength  attainable  by  China  or  any  other 
power  In  tbe  foreseeable  future. 

Moreover,  steps  should  be  taken  now  to 
bring  about  reciprocal  restraint  In  testing 
and  deploying  new  nuclear  missiles  with 
Improved    warheads,    such   as    MIRV.    Only 


by  such  steps  can  we  keep  open  tbe  option 
of  negotiating  an  affective  and  verifiable 
agreement  on  nuclear  arms  control.  This 
should  be  nutde  tbe  first  order  of  business 
when  tbe  SALT  talks  reconvene  In  Vienna 
in  April.  In  taking  tbe  initiative  to  stop 
atmospheric  nuclear  testing,  President  Ken- 
nedy advanced  the  cause  of  peace  and  our 
own  security.  The  Soviets  responded  affirma- 
tively to  US.  tnltlaUve  and  the  Limited 
Nuclear  Teat  Ban  Treaty  was  agreed  upon 
shortly  thereafter.  Tbe  United  States  should 
further  seize  the  Initiative  and  take  anotber 
step  toward  a  safer  world  by  deferring  MIRV 
testing  and  further  deployment  of  offensive 
and  defensive  missile  systems  while  calling 
on  tbe  Soviet  Union  for  similar  restraint. 

We  are  concerned  by  the  Administration's 
failure  to  relate  tbe  defense  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1971  to  probable  threats  to  US  national 
security  In  the  1970's.  No  rhetoric  about 
meeting  our  treaty  commitments  and  pro- 
moting partnerships,  while  reducing  our  in- 
volvement and  our  overseas  military  presence, 
can  substitute  for  detailed  analysis  of  where 
and  how  our  security  may  be  threatened  and 
what  level  and  mix  of  military  power  is 
needed  to  deter  or  deal  with  those  threats. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Defense  Policy 
Committee  will  shortly  release  a  more  de- 
tailed report  on  these  and  other  matters, 
together  with  recommendations  for  further 
reforms  of  tbe  selective  service  system. 

V 

Americans,  living  In  a  democratic  society, 
bave  never  wholly  failed  to  ask:  How  can 
government  at  all  levels  serve  all  the  people 
wltb  greater  Justice  and  effectiveness? 

In  tbe  decade  of  the  1970's.  however,  the 
American  people  will  ask  this  question  with 
greater  urgency  than  at  any  other  time  In 
our  history  and  tbey  will  expect  answers. 

They  properly  will  expect  Jxist  and  effec- 
tive government  In  tbe  wealthiest,  most  pow- 
erful nation  of  tbe  world.  Such  a  nation, 
Americans  will  say,  must  have  govern- 
ments— federal,  state  and  local — which  can 
secure  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens, move  decisively  against  the  tremendous 
human  problems  besetting  our  society,  par- 
ticularly In  Its  urban  areas,  and  preserve  our 
national  inheritance  of  liberty  and  individual 
InlUatlve. 

To  secure  these  goals  of  Just  and  effective 
government  will  demand  more  than  rhetoric 
and  reassurance.  We  need  national  leader- 
ship ready  to  give  moral  force  and  practical 
support  to  tbe  law  of  the  land,  the  law  tbat 
says  all  children,  black  and  white,  rich  and 
poor,  are  to  learn  and  live  together.  We  need 
national  leadership  ready  t«  walk  In  dark 
urban  ghettos  and  forgotten  rural  sprawls. 
ready  to  search  them  out.  eliminate  them 
and  build  in  their  place  communities  of 
dignity  and  opportunity. 

Having  been  warned  two  years  ago  by  tbe 
National  Advisory  Commission  in  Civil  Dis- 
orders tbat  "our  nation  is  moving  toward 
two  societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate 
and  imequal."  we  need  national  leadership 
that  does  not  polarize  opposite*  but  tbat 
reconciles  differences,  one  tbat  helps  heal 
the  wounds  of  generations  of  oppression 
and  Inequality. 

We  are  told  to  Judge  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration on  the  basis  of  deeds.  But  it  is 
the  record  of  Republican  deeds  wbicb  con- 
cerns us: 

Tbe  Administration's  failure  to  support 
tbe  extension  of  tbe  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
19A6  which  had  secured  the  most  essential 
political  right  for  more  than  700.000  pre- 
viously disfranchised  blacks,  despite  con- 
siderable support  for  extending  tbe  law. 

The  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
two  Jurists,  who.  at  best,  have  demonstrated 
no  understanding  of  the  nation's  commit- 
ment to  full  racial  Justice: 

The  Adotlnlstratlon's  efforts  to  delay  the 
process  of  school  desegregation  wMcb  had 


been  promised  an  earlier  generation  of  school 
children  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  In  1964;  and 

The  Administration's  opposition  to  legis- 
lation strengthening  the  enforcement  powers 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

These  acts  by  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion have  served  to  polarise  tbe  people  of 
this  country  on  tbe  basis  of  race,  and  have 
understandably  diminished  the  confidence 
of  black  citizens  in  the  conunltment  of 
government  to  the  achievement  of  equality 
for  all  citizens. 

We  believe  that  the  Haynsworth  and  Cars- 
well  nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  have  been  made;  and  we  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  Judge  Carswell  as  It  did 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

We  believe  further,  that  this  administra- 
tion must  state  unequivocally  where  it  stands 
on  tbe  question  of  the  elimination  of  dual 
systems  of  education  based  on  race. 

The  Committee  on  Democracy  and  Govern- 
ment is  charged  with  developing  the  specific 
plans  that,  when  implemented,  will  reestab- 
lish a  relationship  of  trust  and  conunon  pur- 
pose between  *  tbe  American  people  and 
government  at  all  levels.  In  the  1970's  this  will 
require  of  access,  structure,  and  governmental 
effectiveness. 

We  report  periodically  on  these  matters  to 
the  American  people. 

At  this  Juncture,  however,  several  specific 
directions  have  already  become  clear  and 
demand  comment  now. 

In  a  democracy,  access  to  government  can 
be  no  greater  than  access  to  tbe  political 
process  itself.  For  this  reason,  the  1970's 
must  be  a  time  of  far-reaching  reform  of  the 
American  political  system,  including,  among 
others: 

The  elimination  of  the  vestiges  of  voting 
discrimination  on  tbe  basis  of  race,  a  goal 
which  can  best  be  served  at  this  time  by 
reenacting  and  enforcing  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965: 

The  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  lower  the  voting  age  for  all 
state  and  federal  elections  to  eighteen: 

The  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to 
permit  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  of  tbe  United  States:. 

The  establishment  of  a  Universal  Voter 
Enrollment  Plan  to  register  all  qualified 
voters  through  a  government  canvass  of  every 
election  Jurisdiction,  as  called  for  by  the 
Democratic  Party's  Freedom -to- Vote  Task 
Force  under  tbe  chairmanship  of  former 
Attorney  Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark: 

The  creation  of  a  National  Election  holiday 
to  permit  everyone  the  opportunity  to  vote 
and  a  National  EHection  Commission  to  keep 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  current 
record  of  all  election  rules  and  results,  a  duty 
which  no  agency,  public  or  private,  now 
performs: 

Procedures  for  permitting  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  happen  to  be  on 
election  day,  to  vote  through  a  simplified 
process  for  casting  and  verifying  ballots:  and 

Some  system  of  public  support  to  alleviate 
the  growing  financial  burdens  of  running  for 
political  office — whether  by  tax  credits,  pub- 
lic subsidiea,  donations  of  time  or  services, 
including  television  time — thus  allowing  poor 
and  middle-income  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  to  represent  their  country  In  public 
office. 

The  benefits  of  full  participation  and  ac- 
cess to  the  political  process  can  be  thwarted 
nevertheless  by  an  outmoded  governmental 
structure  Incapable  of  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex demands  of  contemporary  society  and 
tbe  economy. 

For  this  reason  the  federal  government 
must  offer  the  states  and  localities  power- 
ful Incentives  to  redesign  the  fragmented, 
unresponsive,  underfinanced  structure  of 
local  government  Itself  Is  an  evolutionary 
process  toward  governmental  units  that  en- 
compass metropolitan  areas  capable  of  deal- 
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Ing  with  metropolitan-wide  problems.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  also  give  attention  to 
developing  a  lower  tier  of  neighborhood  polit- 
ical unlU,  "little  city  halls,"  to  which  appro- 
priate municipal  offices  and  services  would 
be  decentralized,  and  through  which  elected 
representatives  of  the  neighborhood  would 
exercise  authority  over  the  provision  of 
neighborhood  services. 

Increased  effectiveness  of  government  will 
require  numerous  reforms  In  the  1970*8. 
There  are  few  things  more  destructive  of 
effective  government  action  than  tbe  over- 
lapping and  confusion  of  administration  of 
domestic  programs.  Tbe  executive  branch 
urgently  reqtUres  the  decision-making  and 
command  mechanism  tbat  would  be  pro- 
vided by  a  National  Domestic  Policy  Council. 
Such  an  instrumentality  would  serve  not 
only  to  Increase  effectiveness  within  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  but  also  to  carry  forward 
the  equally  vital  task  of  developing  more 
efficient  delivery  systems  of  federally-sup- 
ported services. 

To  assist  in  making  these  decisions,  tbe 
executive  should  have  the  Information  and 
guidance  flowing  from  a  system  of  social 
indicators — measures  of  factors  such  as  re- 
duction of  racism,  and  educational  and 
health  deflciencies — prepared  and  evaluated 
by  a  Council  of  Social  Advisors,  analogous 
to  the  annual  Economic  Report  prepared  by 
tbe  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 

In  our  quest  for  the  good  life  we  have  put 
enormous  pressures  on  our  natural  resources, 
disrupted  delicate  biological  b«Uances,  fouled 
our  dtles  and  tbe  countryside,  and  endan- 
gered our  lives  and  the  planet.  Our  challenge 
Is  to  restore  a  balance  between  m&n  and  his 
environment  and  to  make  life  more  mean- 
ingful and  attractive  In  the  largest  dttes 
and  In  the  smallest  towns.  i 
Consider  these  facts:  ' 

Almost  every  American  lake,  stream  or 
river  Is  now  blighted  by  pollution. 

As  a  nation,  we  discard  yearly  more  than 
195  million  tons  of  solid  waste,  and  Indus- 
trial smokestacks  spew  over  175  thousand 
tons  of  noxious  fumes  into  the  air. 

The  exhaust  pipes  of  85  million  cars  create 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  air  pollution 
that  blankets  major  dtles. 

Thoughtful,  and  respected  scientists  have 
warned  that  unless  the  tempo  of  ravaging 
our  national  environment  la  checked,  life 
Itself  may  hang  In  delicate  balance  by  tbe 
year  aOOO. 

This  problem  touches  everyone — the  poor, 
the  middle  class,  tbe  wealthy.  Not  only  Is  It 
an  urban  phenomenon  but  the  forces  of 
blight  threaten  life  in  rural  America  as  well. 
Now,  our  goal  for  all  dtlzens  must  be  a 
safe  and  sane  environment  for  man — ^the 
right  to  clean  air,  to  clear  waters,  to  apea 
spaces  and  to  a  beautiful  America — not  a 
bulldozed  America. 

We  bave  made  a  small  and  modest  begin- 
ning. The  apathy  of  tbe  1960's  turned  to 
awareness  and  action  In  the  1960*8.  Throu^tk 
Democratic  leadership,  a  nation's  oomjult- 
ment  was  embodied  In  such  landmark  legis- 
lation as: 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963; 
The  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Acts  of  1966; 

The  Clean  Rivers  Act  of  1966; 
The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1966; 
The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967;  and 
The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

We  welcome  the  President's  expressed  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  the  environment. 
Now  we  must  hope  that  this  concern  will  be 
translated  Into  a  serious  and  sustained  com- 
mitment to  attack  these  problems. 

The  time  has  passed  for  rhetorical  pro- 
nouncements or  admonitions.  Nor  Is  this  the 
time  to  call  for  a  "do  it  yourself"  environ- 
mental clean-up  program.  Ttx*  central  and 
irredudble  fact  Is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  assume  major  reoponslblllty  and 
aaaert  national  leadership  In  this  effort. 


We  mxist  demand  more  than  slelght-of- 
band  financing  and  the  mere  reshuffling  of 
governmental  bureaus  and  agencies.  Indeed, 
we  must  be  acutely  aware  of  the  danger  of 
superficial  reforms  tbat  divert  the  growing 
public  support  for  far-reaching  and  effective 
action. 

There  must  be  no  misunderstandings — a 
serious  and  sustained  effort  to  achieve,  and 
then  to  maintain,  a  quality  environment  for 
Americans  Is  an  undertaking  of  major  pro- 
portions. It  will  require  significant  readjust- 
ments In  our  national  priorities.  It  will  en- 
tall  tbe  examination  and  p>osslbly  the  rejec- 
tion of  certain  national  beliefs  and  practices. 
It  will  Involve  greater  citizen  participation. 
But,  most  Importantly,  It  will  demand  new 
governmental  tools  at  all  levels  and  tbe 
enormous  commitment  of  public  resources. 
President  Nixon  devoted  much  of  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  to  the  environmental 
crisis.  He  committed  his  Administration  to 
this  battle,  but  regretfully  his  budget  does 
not  square  with  the  promise  to  propose  "the 
most  comprehensive  and  costly  program  In 
this  field  In  America's  history."  In  fact,  bis 
budget  represents  for  many  programs  a  re- 
trea/t  from  the  goals  already  set  by  Congress 
and  for  otbers  no  more  than  a  commitment 
to  'achieve  existing  levels.  And  deeds,  not 
words,  will  be  tbe  ultimate  measure  of  this 
Administration's  commitment. 

Pollution  takes  its  greatest  toll  among 
those  who  live  In  the  urban  environment. 
Americans  who  live  In  the  central  cities 
should  not  be  asked  to  put  up  wltb  uncol- 
lected garbage,  crippling  poisons  In  the  air, 
rivers  which  are  fire  hazards,  contaminated 
water  supplies,  or  relentless  urban  noise. 
These  Americans  who  bave  been  forgotten 
In  the  past  must  not  be  forgotten  now  In  tbls 
battle  to  reclaim  our  environment. 

We  suggest  a  program  of  action — action 
that  Is  urgently  required. 

An  appropriations  request  for  the  full  $1.25 
billion  authorized  for  expendlt\xre  In  fiscal 
1971  for  grants  for  water  pollution  control. 

A  program  for  continued  and  greatly  ex- 
panded assistance  to  munidpalitles  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities 
after  1971. 

Stricter  and  more  rapid  enforcement  of 
both  air  and  water  pollution  control  stand- 
ards, and  greater  public  participation 
tbrougb  the  conunencement  of  dass  actions 
against  violators  of  tbe  standards. 

A  requirement  that  all  existing  factcarles 
will  have  the  best  avaUable  antl-poUutlon 
equipment  and  technology  Installed  and  ap- 
plied as  quickly  as  possible. 

A  requirement  that  places  tbe  burden  of 
proof  on  proposed  Indtistries,  before  tbey  are 
built,  tbat  tbey  will  not  add  to  air  or  water 
pollution. 

Accelerated  research  to  develop  exhaust- 
free  motor  vehlcleb. 

Development  of  state-wide  air  pollution 
control  programs  so  tbat  no  polluters  can 
evade  or  escape  control  and  compliance 
schedules,  with  stand-by  authority  in  tbe 
Federal  government  to  act  If  the  states  do 
not. 

The  development  of  rational  systems  of 
user  charges  that  place  the  burden  of  the 
cost  oif  cleaning  up  public  waterways  i;u>on 
those  who  are  the  bource  of  tbe  pollution. 

Oreatly  Increased  Federal  outlays  for  re- 
search and  development  In  all  areas  of  en- 
vironmental control. 

Adequate  ftindlng  for  acquisition  of  lands 
for  park  and  open  space  needs  but  in  a 
manner  designed  to  avoid  speculation  and 
excessive  land  payments. 

Strong  Federal  strip  mine  control  and 
land  redamatlon  laws. 

A  new  program  for  nofae  polutlon  abate- 
ment and  control. 

The  complete  elimination  of  harmful  en- 
vironmental oontamlnantB  and  pesticides. 
^  A  national  policy  and  plan  fOr  growth, 
population  distribution  and  land  use. 


Development  of  a  major  Federal  environ- 
mental education  program. 

Development  of  new  methods  to  cope  with 
tbe  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal. 

Strong  regulations  prom^ptly  Implemented 
against  pollution  by  Federal  Installatloiis. 

Tbe  decade  of  tbe  1970*8  will  be  equally 
decisive  in  our  efforts  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can consvuner.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Party  has: 

Tbe  National  Motor  Vehicle  and  Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  1966; 

Tbe  Child  Protection  Act  of  1966; 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967; 

The  Wholesome  PovUtry  Products  Act  of 
1968;  and 

The  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  of  1968. 

Experience  has  shown  that  much  of  the 
consvuner  legislation  of  the  1960's  needs 
strengthening.  Beyond  this,  however,  the 
1970'8  must  be  a  time  of  expanding  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  choose  and  bis  right  to  be 
heard.  And,  as  in  tbe  case  of  environmental 
policy,  we  must  be  partlctilarly  alert  in  the 
1970'8  to  tbe  dangers  of  consumer  proposals 
which  offer  only  paper  rights  and  fake  re- 
form— a  highly  sophisticated  brand  of  mis- 
labeling and.  deceptive  packaging. 

In  this  spirlC  of  vigilant  action,  we  advo- 
cate this  program: 

A  consimier  protection  agency,  one  vested 
wltb  Independence,  power  and  authority,  to 
consolidate  the  scattered  consumer  research 
and  Investigative  activities  of  the  federal 
government  and  mechanisms  outside  the 
government  to  help  the  consumer  achieve 
satisfaction  In  tbe  market  place,  such  as  the 
Consumer  -Action  Plan  recently  announced 
by  tbe  Democratic  National  Committee; 

A  freedom  of  consumer  information  law 
that  would  authorize  tbe  release  of  con- 
sumer product  information  collected  by  fed- 
eral agencies,  particularly  the  information 
related  to  product  performance; 

A  federal  class  action  law  to  permit  con- 
sumer lawyers  to  bring  class  actions.  In  the 
federal  courts  wltbout  having  to  await  prior 
action  by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission; 

A  constimer  products  guaranty  bill  thAt 
would  require  tbe  maker  of  any  guarantee  to 
repair  or  replace  malfunctioning  parts  within 
a  reasonable  time  and  without  charge; 

A  fish  inspection  law  that  would  provide 
full-time  federal  inspectors  In  the  fish  proc- 
essing plants,  essentially  the  same  system 
now  used  In  the  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
progran-; 

Comprehensive  automobile  Insurace  re- 
form; and 

Comprehensive  product  safety  legislation. 

These  are  the  essential  next  steps  In  con- 
sumer protection  as  we  enter  the  1970*8. 
Further  recommendations  will  be  made. 


THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO:  SOLDIER 
AND  PATRIOT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  12,  we  celebrate  the  birth  of 
the  great  Polish  patriot  and  hero  of  our 
own  Revolution,  Thaddeus  Kosculszko. 
Called  by  Thomas  Jefferson  "the  purest 
spirit  of  liberty,"  Kosculszko  was  bom 
February  12,  1746,  at  Siechnowicz,  Po- 
land. As  a  youth  his  brilliance  and  par- 
ticularly his  aptitude  for  engineering 
were  so  outstanding  that  they  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  King  of  Poland,  who 
sent  him  to  France  to  study  at  leading 
French  military  schools. 

Unfortunate^,  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity for  his-talents,  for  by  the  time  he 
returned  to  Poland  the  First  Partition 
had  occurred;  a  commission  in  the  re- 
duced army  was  to  be  had  only  \ff  pur- 
chase,   and    Kosduszko    was    without 
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funds.  He  left  Poland  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities In  America  kindled  his  Imagina- 
tion, and  he  determined  t  d  go  to  the  aid 
*''  of  America — a  Polish  knight  in  the  cau^e 
of  lit>erty. 
{  The  contribution  of  Kosciuszko  to  the 
American  cause  was  so  substantial,  in, 
widely  differing  spheres  of  military  ac- 
tivity, that  he  can  justly  be  counted 
among  the  architects  of  the  final  victory 
at  Yorktown.  His  engineering  accom- 
plishments included  the  fortification  of 
the  Delaware,  aiding  in  the  defense  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  early  period  of  the 
war;  the  fortification  of  Saratoga,  lead- 
ing to  a  victory  which  won  for  America 
not  only  a  campaign  but  France's  recog- 
nition of  her  independence:  and  the  for- 
tification of  West  Point,  rendering  it  im- 
pregnable. In  the'latter  half  of  the  war. 
he  jomed  the  southern  campaign  under 
Generals  Gates  and  Greene  and  ser\ed 
with  great  distinction  and  courage  as  a 
dashing  leader  of  cavalry. 

It  is  good  to  remember,  in  contrast  to 
the  tragedy  of  Poland's  desperate  and 
unsuccessful  struggle  for  freedom  under 
Koscuiszkos  leadership,  that  this  brave 
leader  had.  here  in  America,  his  share 
in  a  glorious  victory  and  complete  tri- 
umph. Later  he  enjoyed  the  experience 
of  public  receptions  and  reunions  with 
old  friends  in  America,  and  the  Conli- 
nenUl  Congress,  for  once  giving  a  hero 
his  due  durmg  his  lifetime,  appropriated 
$15,000  for  him  and  made  him  a  land 
grant  of  500  acres  in  Ohio. 

Polish  Americans  are  justly  proud  of 
the  memory  of  Thaddeus  KoscuLszko, 
whose  name  is  treasured  as  a  shining 
example  of  the  Polish  contribution  to 
American  life:  but  all  Americans,  and  all 
men.  owe  honor  to  the  memory  of  one 
whose  life  was  dedicated,  with  entire 
unselfishness  and  with  unswerving  cour- 
age, to  the  cause  of  liberty — the  hero  of 
Poland  and  of  America.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
cuiszko. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:  THE 
GOVERNOR  OP  MARYLAND 
SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr  President.  Marvin 
Mandel.  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  re- 
cently testified  in  Annapolis  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Governor  Mandel  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  S.  2752.  the  In- 
tergovernmental Coordination  of  Power 
Development  and  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act.  and  outlined  Maryland's 
forceful  effort  to  abate  pollution  and 
provide  a  quality  environment  for  all  her 
citizens. 

The  State  has  adopted  basic  air  pollu- 
tion regulations  and  is  now  divided  into 
six  air  quality  regions.  Open  burning 
dumps  are  being  eliminated  and  through 
Governor  Mandel's  creative  Initiative  a 
program  to  remove  abandoned  automo- 
biles has  been  started.  In  the  area  of 
water  pollution.  Maryland  has  perhaps 
the  most  progressive  water  quality  con- 
trol program  In  the  Nation.  As  the  Gov- 
ernor notes  in  his  statement  Maryland 
has  required  her  counties  to  submit  com- 
prehensive water  and  sewerage  plans  for 
approval  and.  most  importantly,  Is  now 


financing  a  training  program  at  our  com- 
munity colleges,  to  provide  the  money 
needed  to  operate  the  new  water  treat- 
ment facilities. 

Let  me  make  special  mention  that  with 
Governor  Mandel's  full  approval  the 
State  Is  cracking  down  on  those  who  vi- 
olate Maryland's  water  quality  stand- 
ards. In  the  last  half  of  1969.  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Natural  Resources 
issued  more  that  125  formal  notices  of 
pollution  violations  against  Industrial 
and  commercial  concerns.  I  fully  support 
this  approach  to  clean  water.  The  time 
for  sweet  talking  and  compromise  Is 
over.  It  is  time  to  crack  down  on  those 
who  treat  publicly  owned  natural  re- 
sources as  a  private  possession  to  pol- 
lute as  they  wish. 

In  his  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
Governor  Mandel  calls  for  a  Federal- 
State  partnership  In  the  siting  of  power- 
plants  and  for  original  research  to  be 
carried  QUt  on  the  environmental  effects 
of  powerplant  operations.  These  are 
sensible  recommendations  and  I  am  In 
full  agreement  with  them. 

Mr.  President.  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel's 
statement  is  a  useful  review  of  Mary- 
land's program  to  protect  her  natural  re- 
sources and  a  forceful  declaration  of  the 
Governor's  own  commitment  to  a  quality 
environment.  It  reflects  the  concern  of 
all  Marylanders  for  the  SUte's  environ- 
mental well-being  and  their  determina- 
tion to  insure  that  this  is  not  degraded. 

I  commend  the  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattmcnt  or  Govexnob  Marvin  Mandel 

Mr  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: I  am  Marvin  Mandel.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  On  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  people  of  Maryland.  I  am  honored  to  wel- 
come you  to  Annapolis  We  are  pleased  that 
you  are  here  to  take  testimony  and  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  S. 
2752.  the  Intergovernmental  Coordination  of 
Power  Development  and  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act 

Other  legislation  fostered  by  Senator 
MuslUe  has  aided  Maryland  (naterlally  In  our 
nght  to  control  air  and  water  pollution  We 
have  also  benefitted  from  Federal  legisla- 
tion addressing  the  problems  of  solid  waste 
disposal.  The  proposed  legislation  under  con- 
sideration today  once  again  Illustrates  Sen- 
ator Muskle's  knowledge  of  the  problem  and 
the  need  to  coordinate  local.  State,  regional, 
and  Federal  efforts  to  control  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  proliferation  of  electric  power  gen- 
erating plants  and  their  attendant  high  volt- 
age transmission  lines  poses  serious  environ- 
mental hazards  The  State.  Including  Its  citi- 
zens and  power  Industry  as  well  as  Its  regula- 
tory agencies,  has  grappled  with  this  set  of 
problems  for  more  than  twenty  ^ears  The 
controversy  surrounding  the  atomic  energy 
plant  under  construction  at  Calvert  CUlTs 
has  brought  all  of  the  old  issues  connected 
with  fossil  luet  plants  Into  sharp  focus.  In 
addition,  we  have  had  thrust  upon  us  the 
new  set  of  awesome  responsibilities  that  ac- 
company our  first  venture  Into  the  area  of 
nuclear  power  production.  We  are  anxious  to 
share  with  your  Subcommittee  our  record  of 
partial  success,  our  plans  for  the  future,  and 
our  anxieties  created  by  uncertainty. 

The  members  of  this  subcommittee  know 
that  pollution  control  programs  vary  greatly 
from  one  State  to  another    Before  address- 


ing myself  to  the  Calvert  Cliffs  generating 
plant,  let  me  give  you  some  highlights  of  the 
fight  to  control  pollution  in  Maryland. 

We  have  turned  the  corner  and  we  are  mak- 
ing significant  progress  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  both  air  and  water  pollution.  In  brief. 
Maryland  has  a  modern  hard-hitting  air  pol- 
lution control  law.  The  State  has  been  di- 
vided into  six  air  quality  control  regions  and 
basic  regulations  have  been  adopted.  Me- 
thodically, all  open  burning  dumps  In  the 
State  are  being  eliminated.  A  ban  on  open 
burning,  a  tax  on  automobile  hulks  In  Junk 
yards,  and  a  cash  Incentive  for  turning 
Junked  cars  over  to  scrap  processors  has 
started  to  bring  the  problem  of  the  aban- 
doned automobile  under  control.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
AdmlnlstraUon.  we  have  made  the  first  moves 
In  the  long  hard  fight  to  restore  clean  air  to 
the  Washington  and  Baltimore  metropolitan 
areas. 

Of  special  slgnlflcanee'Ho  our  topic  today, 
stringent  limitations  hftye  been  placed  on 
the  sulphur  content  of  all  fuel  oil.  Within 
metropolitan  areas,  and  statewide  for  large 
burners  Including  power  plants,  the  sulphur 
content  of  coal  is  regulated.  Discharge  of 
smoke  and  soot  has  been  outlawed  so  that 
emissions  from  power  plant  stacks  In  the  fu- 
ture will  be  Invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  All 
new  power  plants  must  meet  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  regulations  before  they  are  per- 
mitted to  go  Into  operation.  In  the  case  of 
older  plants.  Improvements  have  been  schedr 
uled  over  a  period  of  years  so  that  the  clean- 
up will  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible  with- 
out Interrupting  the  supply  of  power.  This 
Is  an  expensive  program  The  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  Is  committed  to  compliance 
plans  enforceable  under  an  order  of  the  State 
that  will  coat  23  million  dollars  over  the  next 
few  years.  The  citizens  of  Maryland  know  that 
they  will  be  required  to  l>ear  these  expenses, 
but  they  have  given  overwhelming  support 
to  the  clean  air  program.  A  few  cents  extra 
on  an  electric  bill  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to 
protect  our  people  from  the  disease  and  dis- 
ablement caused  by  air  pollution. 

We  have  made  giant  strides  in  our  effort  to 
control  water  pollution.  An  aggressive  set  of 
closely  coordinated  State  and  local  actions 
has  moved  us  steadily  towards  our  first  ob- 
jective, to  clean  up  the  backlog  of  pollution 
that  has  resulted  from  three  centuries  of 
neglect  Maryland  has  adopted  water  quality 
standards  for  all  waters  of  the  State,  and  I 
am  proud  to  tell  you  that  we  were  one  of 
the  first  ten  states  to  have  both  our  stand- 
ards and  plan  of  ImplementaUon  approved 
by  the  Federal  government.  To  meet  those 
standards  and  lay  the  background  for  the 
needs  of  the  future.  Maryland  Is  the  only 
State  that  I  know  of  that  requires  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  Its  counties  to  adopt  com- 
prehensive water  and  sewerage  plans.  When 
adopted  by  the  county  government,  after 
public  hearings  and  approval  by  the  State 
regulatory  agencies.'  a  county  plan  has  the 
full  effect  of  law  and  must  t>e  followed.  All 
water  and  wastewater  treatment  plants  are 
required  by  law  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
competent  supervisors.  In  a  State-financed 
program.  400  operators  have  been  trained  in 
our  community  colleges,  and  another  200  are 
enrolled  this  year. 

Every  Industry  In  Maryland  Is  being 
checked  for  compliance  with  water  quality 
standards.  Under  a  no-nonsense  procedure, 
a  formal  notification  Is  Issued  and  corrective 
measures  are  taken.  Otherwise,  the  matter 
moves  promptly  to  the  courts  as  rapidly  as 
due  process  will  permit.  A  special  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Is  assigned  to  our  water 
pollution  control  agency  to  provide  counsel 
and  to  make  sure  that  violaUons  are  cor- 
rected or  prosecuted.  In  the  last  half  of  1969. 
the  State  Issued  more  than  125  formal  notices 
of  violation  against  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial concerns  ranging  In  size  from  the  very 
small  to  the  giants  of  Industry. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  like  you,  I  believe  there  la 
overwhelming  logic  In  favor  of  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State programs  to  eliminate  and  pre- 
vent further  pollution  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  hailed  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  a  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation  that  bears  your 
name.  Maryland  adjusted  lU  grant  program. 
We  accepted  the  opportunity  to  establish 
mutually  acceptable  Federal-State  standards. 
We  required  our  political  subdivisions  to  pre- 
pare comprehensive  plans,  thereby  becoming 
completely  eligible  for  the  full  fifty-five  per- 
cent Federal  grant  on  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities At  the  same  time,  our  General  As- 
sembly realized  that  Federal  funds  would  not 
be  available  as  rapidly  as  our  conununltles 
would  be  willing  to  proceed,  even  with  the 
generous  appropriation  author4zed  In  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Therefore,  we  took  advantage  of  the  reim- 
bursement clause  that  Congress  placed  In 
the  Federal  Act  to  meet  that  very  possibility. 
Maryland  set  up  a  Sanitary  Facilities  Fund 
to  meet  Its  own  obligations  to  Its  communi- 
ties and  to  pre-finance  any  deficiency  of 
funds  to  meet  the  full  Federal  grant.  Thus, 
our  people  were  assured  that  the  full  amount 
of  Federal  and  State  grants  was  ready  and 
waiting,  and  that  all  they  need  do  was  to  get 
their  local  governmenu  to  move.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  fund  has  stimulated  our  State 
officials  to  be  forceful  because  they  know  that 
at  the  end  of  the  tough  negotiation  sessions, 
when  the  other  side  finally  agrees  to  act. 
the  State  will  not  be  embarrassed  by  asking 
the  recalcitrants  to  wait  oa  a  priority  list 
for  a  Federal  grant. 

The  Initial  results  of  this  financing  plan  , 
are  all  that  Congress  and  our  General  Assem- 
bly could  ask  for.  At  the  start  of  1967.  thve 
were  approximatly  800.000  of  our  people  con- 
tributing to  water  pollution  for  lack  of  mod- 
ern sewerage  facilities.  We  set  as  our  goal 
the  most  modern  treatment  available  for 
eve/y  community  In  Maryland  by  the  end  of 
1971.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  projects 
constructed,  under  construction,  or  firmly 
funded  at  this  time,  have  reduced  the  back- 
log to  approximately  200.000  persons.  With 
the  projects  In  the  planning  stage,  our  1971 
goal  Is  In  sight. 

But  all  Is  not  well.  The  under-funding  of 
the  Federal  grant  program  Is  a  flagrant  breach 
of  promise.  It  has  placed  our  program  In  fi- 
nancial Jeopardy  and  It  has  raised  grave  ques- 
tions In  the  minds  of  our  legislative  leaders 
concerning  the  reliability  of  Implied  promises 
In  Federal  legislation.  Because  the  reimburse- 
ment clause  was  Umlted  to  appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1971,  we  accepted  some 
risk  that  the  full  amount  of  money  advanced 
to  pay  Federal  grant  offers  would  never  be 
returned  to  the  State.  But  we  were  trusting 
enough  to  believe  that  money  authorized  by 
the  Congress  would  be  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  his  budgets.  That  was  the  proud  rec- 
ord of  the  water  pollution  control  program 
prior  to  Its  transfer  from  the  Department  of 
H.E.W.  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Since  that  transfer,  the  request  has  never 
equalled  the  authorized  amount. 

Billion  dollar  authorizations  and  million 
dollar  requests  give  us  little  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  government  will  be  a  pre- 
dictable and  dependable  partner. 

I  know  that  you  share  my  views  on  this 
matter  of  full  funding  for  the  grant  portion 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
We  know  that  Senator  Muskle  supported 
the  Crusade  for  Clean  Water  and  we  were 
somewhat  satisfied  when  Congress  raised  the 
President's  request  from  214  to  800  million. 
It  was  not  as  good  as  the  one  billion  au- 
thorized, but  much  better  than  the  inade- 
quate Initial  request.  Now  that  the  appro- 
priation bill  has  been  passed  and  enacted 
Into  law  over  the  President's  signature,  I 
cautiously  hope  that  the  money  will  be 
promptly  allotted  to  the  States. 

In  this  war  against  pollution,  the  Federal 


Government  has  every  right  to  Insist  that 
the  States  move  with  a  sense  of  purpose. 
Also,  in  many  areas,  Including  the  topic  of 
your  hearing  today.  Joint  responsibilities  In 
the  matter  of  power  plants,  there  are  good 
reasons  to  form  a  partnership.  However,  these 
problems  are  real  and  they  cannot  be  avoided 
or  shelved  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  It 
seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  States 
should  Insist  on  a  partnership  role  with  the 
Federal  government  In  the  siting  of  power 
plants,  but  only  en  some  predictable  and 
dependable  basis.  Maryland  must  hesitate 
to  commit  Itself  to  a  partnership  based  on 
Federal  legislation  If  the  erratic,  unpredict- 
able financing  experienced  in  recent  years 
is  to  become  the  norm  In  such  arrangements. 
In  that  event.  It  would  be  wiser  for  us  to  go 
about  our  separate  duties  agreed  to  ally  as 
closely  €sa  the  opportunities  of  the  moment 
permit,  but  avoiding  programs  vitally  de- 
pendent on  projected  Federal  funding. 

With  that  background,  let  me  turn  my 
attention  to  the  problems  of  power  produc- 
tion and  transmission.  Nowhere  does  the  con- 
cern for  the  environment  seem  more  prom- 
inent. Here  in  Maryland  many  voices  are 
raised  In  dissent,  but  It  is  difficult  to  hear 
a  common  chorus  emerging  from  the  noise. 
Somehow,  In  my  role  as  Governor,  I  must 
Judge  between  the  clashing  views  and  sort 
out  truth  from  emotion.  It  Is  most  difficult 
to  differentiate  between  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  making  this  a  better  world  and 
those  who  are  concerned  with  preserving 
some  special  condition  for  themselves  at  the 
exf>enae  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Among 
those  who  have  sought  to  advise  me,  there 
are  Individuals  with  genuine  concern  will- 
ing to  work  lor  a  better  environment,  and 
then  there  are  others  who  seek  to  exploit  the 
environmental  Issue  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing some  personal  goal. 

I  have  faith  that  an  environmental  crisis 
can  be  defused,  but  stern  Judgments  and 
hard  choices  will  have  to  be  made.  In  the 
short  run.  Maryland  Is,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
master  of  Its  own  environment.  But  in  the 
long  run,  our  fate  will  depend  on  equally 
courageous  actions  in  our  neighboring  states, 
the  Federal  government,  and  perhaps  even 
the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Nowhere  do  these  hard  choices  come  Into 
focus  more  sharply  than  on  the  issue  of  addi- 
tional power  plants.  The  options  are  clear 
enough.  Conceivably,  we  could  outlaw  all 
electric  energy  In  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
fall  back  on  an  economy  of  animal  power 
and  human  labor,  but  I  don't  believe  any 
rational  person  would  agree  to  that  course  of 
action.  We  could  freeze  the  supply  of  elec- 
trlct  energy  at  its  present  level  and  resign 
ourselves  to  a  declining  standard  of  living. 
If  so,  those  now  enjoying  air-condltloned 
homes,  electric  hot  water  heaters,  and  ele- 
vator services  In  luxury  apartments,  must  be 
prepared  to  see  those  privileges  revoked  and 
their  excess  power  redistributed  to  make  some 
slight  Improvement  In  the  lot  of  the  less 
privileged.  My  guess  is  that  neither  group 
would  lead  a  happy  life.  Another  possibility 
Is  to  permit  the  unrestrained  proliferation 
of  power  plants  and  turn  our  backs  on  the 
mounting  misery  and  diminishing  value  of 
life  caused  by  air  and  water  pollution.  That 
we  do  not  Intend  to  do. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pollution  free 
electric  generating  plant.  We  cannot  choose 
pollution-free  fossil  fueled  plants  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  uncertain  hazards  of  atomic 
plants.  Both  produce  waste  heat  and  both 
require  high- voltage  transmission  lines. 
Abandoned  strip  nUnes  scarring  the  land- 
scape, acid  streams  and  rivers,  hazardous  rail- 
road spurs,  fly  ash  and  cinder  disposal,  and 
air  pollution  problems  accompany  the  use  of 
coal.  In  fact,  our  air  pollution  control  peo- 
ple advise  me  that  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  day  is  coming  when  we  cannot  tol- 
erate the  burning  of  raw  coal.  They  say  it  is 
Important  that  we  start  to  explore  ways  of 


increasing  the  supply  of  natural  gas,  or 
methods  for  converting  coal  to  gas  at  the 
coal  mine.  Fuel  oil  has  Its  own  set  of  environ- 
mental problems.  Marylanders  liv^  In  con- 
stant fear  of  a  major  oil  spill  en  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  likelihood  of  a  spill  Increases 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oil 
burned  in  the  State.  Even  burled  gas  pipes 
have  been  known  to  rupture  and  cause  ex- 
plosions, taking  large  'tolls  in  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

Thus,  our  choice  Is  whether  we  use  more 
electricity  or  not.  If  we  use  more,  we  must 
face  and  control  hazards  no  matter  what 
type  of  generating  plant  we  use. 

Neither  have  we  arrived  at  the  time  in 
history  where  there  is  enough  electricity  to 
provide  the  good  way  of  life  for  every  citizen 
of  Maryland.  The  underprivileged  want  elec- 
tric stoves,  air  conditioning,  and  television 
probably  as  much  as  the  suburbanite  wants 
electric  heat  or  a  summer  cottage  vrith  all 
of  the  electrical  conveniences  of  home. 
Maryland  is  rich  in  history  and  scenic 
beauty.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  route  for 
for  a  power  line  In  this  State  that  would 
not  intrude  on  the  view  from  some  hal- 
lowed ground  or  alter  a  scenic  vista  treas- 
ured by  someone. 

We  must  also  consider  our  hopes  and  as- 
pirations for  the  industrial  development  of 
Maryland.  Clean  Industry  places  less  strain 
on  the  quality  of  our  environment.  But, 
clean  industry  requires  electricity  for  such 
things  as  modern  computers  and  air  con- 
ditioned working  space.  The  creation  of  good 
paying  jobs  by  industries  that  are  good 
neighbors  In  residential  counties  depends  on 
an  adequate  supply  of  electricity.  Desirable 
economic  activities  will  not  be  attracted  to 
an  energy  starved  State. 

The  intention  of  the  Baltimore  Gas  & 
EUectric  Company  to  construct  an  atomic 
power  plant  at  Calvert  Cliffs  had  the  effect 
of  placing  these  difficult  choices  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's desk.  Two  and  one-half  years  earlier, 
a  zoning  hearing  before  the  Commissioners 
of  Calvert  County  cleared  the  way  for  the 
construction  of  the  atomic  plant  on  985 
acres  of  land  at  Calvert  Cliffs.  A  ye&r  later. 
Governor  Agnew  congratulated  the  Cotinty 
Commissioners  for  their  cooperation  in  get-' 
ting  the  power  company  to  construct  its 
newest  generating  plant  at  that  site.  Record- 
ing to  the  Calvert  Journal  Gazette,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  reported  as  saying  that  be  bad 
made  a  study  of  the  entire  matter  and  felt 
it  was  a  great  gain  for  the  county  to  have 
such  an  imptortant  industry  located  there. 

My  science  advisers  have  said  that  there 
Is  no  possibility  of  a  critical  mass  producing 
a  nuclear  expoelon  at  Calvert  Cliffs.  But,  I 
hasten  to  advise  my  scientists  that  there  is 
a  critical  mass  of  conflicting  social  dissent 
that  could  produce  a  human  explosion  many 
times  more  powerful  than  the  most  awe- 
some atomic  bomb.  I  determined  that  before 
the  State  Government  under  my  adminls-- 
tration  gave  the  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  the  final  permit  to  use  water  from 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  for  cooling  purposes,  I 
would  seek  the  advice  of  the  best  minds 
available  to  me.  At  my  invitation,  a  Task 
Force  was  formed  of  17  outstanding  citizens 
known  for  their  concern  for  human  and  so- 
cial values  as  well  as  their  technical  ability 
to  understand  the  subject.  They  were 
charged  to  advise  me  If  the  characteristics 
of  nuclear  power  plants  constitute  a  signif- 
icant threat  to  Justify  further  action  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  The  Task  Force  has  com- 
pleted Its  deliberations  and  presented  Its 
repKjrt  to  me.  They  found  that  the  Calvert 
Cliffs  nuclear  power  plant,  operated  In  com- 
pliance with  Federal  and  State  laws,  would 
not  in  any  slgrUficant  way  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  people  or  seriously  impair  the 
quality  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  environment. 
The  Task  Force  noted  that  the  State  agen- 
cies bad  been  vigilant  in  the  enforcement 
of  water  quality  standards  and  the  protec- 
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Uon  of  sheUflahr  However,  they  pointed  out 
lb»t  penniu  were  Usued  ••  con«trucUon 
proceeded  and  tt*ted  that  thla  aequenc* 
should  not  be  allowed  to  recur.  I  am  pleased 
to  tell  you  that  under  recent  State  legisla- 
tion, construction  cannot  start  on  power 
planu  or  power  line*  until  all  of  the  nec- 
essary pennlts  are  secured  in  advance  from 
the  regulatory  agencies  of  the  State. 

Recently,  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences preeented  me  with  stUl  another  report 
on  the  matter  of  nuclear  power  planU.  A 
special  Study  Panel  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences came  to  the  same  general  conclusions 
as  the  Governor's  Task  I\>rce.  Both  groups 
concluded  that  while  the  Calvert  CUfls  In- 
stallaUon  by  Itself  did  not  constitute  a 
threat,  a  massive  research  effort  Is  required 
to  make  Intelligent  decisions  with  respect  to 
the  large  number  of  power  plants  that  will 
be  required  to  supply  the  anticipated  desire 
for  future  electrical  energy  in  Maryland  and 
the  adjoining  states.  Both  of  these  learned 
groups  were  highly  critical  of  the  fact  that 
criteria  to  Judge  the  hazard  to  the  environ- 
ment of  radioactive  discharges  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence.  Much  research  has  been 
done  to  establish  guidelines  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  man.  but  little  knowl- 
edge exists  to  Judge  the  hazard  to  planu 
and  living  creatures  other  than  man.  This 
is  a  glaring  omission  which  we  will  attempt 
to  correct  at  the  SUte  level,  but  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  we  believe  that  a  massive 
national  research  effort  is  required  as  well. 

Both  the  Task  Force  report  and  the  report 
of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  are  be- 
ing studied  by  our  natural  resources  staff. 
On  February  18th,  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  in  Baltimore  to  consider  the  application 
for  use  of  cooUng  water  at  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
Installation.  Shortly  after  the  hearing,  our 
Department  of  Water  Resources  will  decide 
whether  no  not  to  issue*  the  permit,  and, 
If  so,  what  engineering  requirements  and 
other  stipulations  will  be  placed  on  the  use 
of  water.  Our  laws  are  such  that  If  any  per- 
son Is  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources,  he  may  appeal 
to  a  Board  of  Review.  If  still  dissatisfied,  the 
person  Is  entitled  to  take  his  case  to  court. 
Thus.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  clear  that  Mary- 
land's laws  are  written  to  guarantee  that  the 
public  and  private  citizens  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  regulatory  decisions 
■and  that  they  do  have  remedy  against  arbi- 
trary or  capricious  actions. 

Maryland  Is  richly  endowed  with  natural 
resources.  Our  heritage  extends  from  the 
upland  streams  and  forests  of  Appalaclila  to 
the  sandy  beaches  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We 
feel  an  almost  sacred  obligation  to  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  and  its  tributaries.  We  are  de- 
termined to  do  whatever  U  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Chesapeake  Bay  from  the  ravages  of 
pollution. 

Maryland  has  committed  Itself  to  the  cause 
of  conservation  and  environmental  control. 
Nowhere  is  that  conunltment  more  evident 
than  In  the  reaction  of  ovir  citizens  to  the 
proposed  atomic  power  plant  at  Calvert 
Cliffs  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Citi- 
zens from  all  parts  of  the  State  have  written 
to  me  expressing  their  deep  codfcem.  Scien- 
tists In  Industry  and  in  universities,  some 
of  whom  were  not  directly  associated  with 
formal  advisory  groups,  have  voluntarily 
spent  many  hours  studying  the  potential 
haiards.  They  have  expressed  their  views  on 
radio.  t«Ievlalon,  and  in  the  newspapers. 
Many  of  them  have  sent  thoughtful  letters 
to  me  and  the  State  agencies  containing 
worthwhile  recommendations.  I  am  grateful 
for  this  upswell  of  concern  and  for  the  mes- 
sagsB  I  have  received,  both  public  and 
private. 

There  la  one  wcnderful  theme  that  runs 
through  these  communications.  From  the 
most  astute  scientist  to  tbs  lay  eltlxsn,  the 


theme  of  common  concern  la  for  quality, 
quality  of  the  Bay  and  the  plants  and  crea- 
tures living  In  It.  Of  course  there  Is  concern 
for  the  health  of  man  and  some  parochial  In- 
terests of  those  whose  personal  llvee  will  be 
disturbed,  but  the  predominant  concern  Is 
for  the  Bay  Itself,  the  Bay  as  a  living  en- 
tity. I  believe  that  the  people  of  Maryland 
are  telling  their  Governor  that  the  quality 
of  our  natural  resources  Is  a  valuable  com- 
modity m  Its  own  right.  It  is,  if  you  please, 
a  property  right,  held  in  common  by  all  of 
the  people  In  thU  State  and  the  many  others 
who  visit  us. 

The  pubUc  Is  dlasatlafled  and  distrustful 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Part  of 
the  trouble  Is  that  the  public  doesn't  believe 
that  any  organization  can  be  true  to  two 
masters.  In  the  dual  role  of  promoting  the 
usefulness,  while  passing  on  the  safety,  of 
nuclear  energy.  AEC  Is  bound  to  draw  sus- 
picion. But  more  than  that.  I  think  AEC's 
troubles  stem  from  the  fact  that  they  don't 
believe  that  our  people  can  be  interested  in 
anything  more  than  their  personal  health, 
wealth,  and  comfort.  Having  spent  millions 
of  dollars  to  find  what  level  of  radioactivity 
man  can  tolerate,  they  are  dismayed  when 
we  ask.  "Tes.  but  what  will  it  do  to  the  sex 
life  of  a  rockflsh?"  They  cant  believe  that 
people  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  for 
electric  energy  Just  to  keep  oysters  healthy. 
But  many  of  us  are  willing  to  pay  that  price. 
Calvert  Cliffs  Is  but  one  of  many  Issues 
that  have  aroused  the  public.  Whenever  an 
activity  has  been  proposed  In  recent  years 
that  could  cause  a  major  Impact  on  the 
environment,  I  can  detect  this  common  as- 
sertion and  question: 

-Government  has  shown  IM  willingness 
and  ability  to  act  as  an  Instrument  to  create 
wealth  while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  health  of  man.  but  will  It  and  can  It  pro- 
tect the  quality  of  the  environment  for  our 
enjoyment  and  the  survival  of  our  children?" 
I  have  addressed  myself  to  that  question 
and  have  found  my  answer.  The  question 
becomes  a  mandate.  In  my  term  of  office  I 
am  giving  a  high  priority  to  conservation 
and  the  environment.  We  ^ave  started  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  water  and  air  pollution 
and  momentum  Is  on  our  side.  Soon  the  open 
dumps,  the  untreated  sewage,  and  the  belch- 
ing smoke  stacks  will  be  a  sin  of  the  past. 
Even  while  we  are  eliminating  this  backlog 
of  pollution,  we  will  take  the  stern  measures 
open  to  the  State  to  see  that  pollution  Is  kept 
under  control  In  the  future. 

To  that  end.  next  week  I  Intend  to  go 
before  the  General  Assembly  with  a  message 
and  a  number  of  far-reaching  proposals.  The 
program  which  I  outline  will  cover  all  aspects 
of  conservation  and  the  environment.  How- 
ever. In  the  field  of  bulk  power  production 
axKl  atomic  energy,  the  measures  wotild  seem 
to  be  consistent  with  Senator  Muskle's  bill. 
Specifically.  I  am  taking  steps  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Maryland's  Environment.  The 
composition  and  responsibilities  of  this 
Council  will  be  revealed  at  a  later  date. 

In  another  actisn.  I  have  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  or  his  designee,  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  party  in  all  Maryland  power 
licensing  cases  before  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  As  the  AEC  Is  limited  to  those 
aspects  of  the  environment  related  to  health 
mnd  safety  of  humans,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  seems  to  be  the  logical  choice.  How- 
ever, I  have  asked  him  to  see  that  there  is 
the  fullsst  possible  articulation  of  our  Inter- 
ests In  the  pubUc  record  and  that  our  Inter- 
ests are  given  explicit  weight  In  any  consider- 
ation of  the  benefits  and  risks  of  nuclear 
power  plants  In  Maryland.  I  will  expect  the 
Secretary  of  Health  to  enter  into  these  hear- 
ings In  the  role  of  a  constructive  skeptic. 

Finally.  I  bav«  instructed  the  Secretary 
of  Nattiral  Resources  to  prepare  a  complete 
and  coordinated  plan  for  research  and  mon- 
itoring of  atomic  power  plaets  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Tbs  Secretary  wUl  seek  the  ad- 


vice and  cooperation  of  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Industries,  universities, 
other  Stete  agencies,  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government.  I  have  asked  him 
to  report  his  plan  to  the  OouncU  on  Mary- 
land's Environment  by  July  1,  1070.  The  plan 
win  Include  a  design  of  specific  monitoring 
functions,  Including  the  division  of  assign- 
ments among  participating  groups  and  the 
manpower  and  funds  required.  Research 
projects  will  be  Identified  according  to  pri- 
ority and  the  organizations  t>est  suited  to 
conduct  various  aspects  of  the  research  will 
be  named. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  not  to  be  con- 
strained by  any  assumed  limitations  on 
funds  or  other  resources.  He  will  present 
the  Council  with  a  clear  picture  of  the  ac- 
tions, priorities,  and  resources  required.  The 
Council  win  then  find  the  resources  needed 
or  make  the  hard  decisions  necessary  If  re- 
sources are  not  available. 

I  am  advised  that  the  research  may  be 
long  and  costly,  but  we  must  start  now. 
Otherwise  we  will  soon  come  to  the  point 
where  we  cannot  accept  the  logic  presented 
by  my  advisers.  They  have  told  me  that  the 
first  plant  Isn't  much  of  a  risk  because  the 
potential  Insults  to  the  environment  are 
small  compared  to  other  risks  that  now 
exist.  But,  the  addition  of  each  plant  will 
bring  us  closer  to  some  danger  point,  and 
without  research  we  can  neither  define  that 
point  nor  can  we  design  to  avert  it. 

The  Federal  government  must  be  prepared 
to  assume  the  cost  of  research  that  Is  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  the  Individual  States. 
Even  If  the  States  could  bear  the  cost  of 
Individual  research,  the  duplication  of  effort 
would  be  wasteful  of  scarce  research  man- 
power and  would  be  extremely  costly.  I  hope 
this  committee  wlU  agree  with  me,  that  if 
we  can't  afford  the  research  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  from  nuclear  damage. 
It  would  be  prudent  to  delay  the  proliferation 
of  atomic  power  plants  until  that  precon- 
dition has  been  met. 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFET.T.KR  LAUDS 
STATE  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  COUN- 
CIL'S 10  YEARS  OF  ACCOMPLISH- 

•     MENTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  recently  attended 
a  meeting  in  New  York  City  with  a  group 
of  leading  businessmen,  bankers,  and  In- 
dustrialists, all  of  whom  were  either 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Traffic 
Safety  Council's  Finance  and  Advisory 
Committee  or  strong  supporters  of  the 
council's  important  work. 

The  State  trafBc  safety  coimcil  has 
for  many  years  pioneered  in  all  phases  of 
training  police  and  other  officials  in  traf- 
fic control  work  designed  to  make  New 
York  highways  safer  for  travel.  This 
luncheon  conference  marked  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
council.  It  Is  with  understandable  pride 
that  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Charles  F.  Luce,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York,  accepted  Governor  Rockefeller's 
Invitation  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
couiKil's  finance  and  advisory  committee. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  the  New  York  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  commimity,  and 
despite  the  business  pressures  of  his  own 
company,  Mr.  Luce  will  undertake  this 
civic  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the 
council  and  the  people  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  meeting  two 
principal  reports  were  made.  Governor 
Rockefeller,    the    main   speaker,    hlgh- 
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lighted  the  important  programs  of  the 
coimcil  which  have  set  sui  example  for 
other  States  to  follow.  Mr.  C.  W.  Owens, 
president  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  who  serves  as  the  council's  president 
summarized  the  main  accomplishments 
of  the  coxmcll  during  the  past  10  years. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the  coim- 
cil's  work  not  only  to  New  York  but  to. 
our  national  effort  for  Improving  safety 
on  our  Nation's  highways,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  exoeopts  from 
these  addresses  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCXBPTS       FBOM       GOVXSNOB       RoCKKfTLLER'S 

Remarks  to  Membus  or  the  New  York 
State  TRAmc  SArrrr  Codncil,  New  York 
Crrr,  Jaituart  1970 

Ten  years  ago.  a  group  of  clvlc-mlnded 
New  Yorkers  decided  It  was  time  they  per- 
sonally got  Involved  In  the  problem  of  traffic 
accidents. 

The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  State 
Traffic  Safety  Council — and  today,  you  can 
take  great  pride  in  your  achievements  of  the 
last  decade. 

Your  presidents — Cliff  Phelan.  BlU  Ren- 
chard.  Bo  Wentworth.  Baldy  IiAauU.  and  now 
Nell  Owens — have  all  given  an  extra  meas- 
ure of  themselves  to  be  sure  that  the  coun- 
cil would  succeed 

Not  only  has  It  succeeded:  It  has  become  a 
national  model,  and  has  drawn  attention 
from  sUtes  throughout  the  Country. 

As  your  council's  honorary  chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  these  men  and  your  entire 
membership — for  your  efforts  to  achieve  traf- 
fic safety. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
all  of  us.  the  automobile  accident — with  all 
the  suffering  and  financial  ruin  It  brings — 
remains  one  of  our  most  persistent  and  se- 
rious social  problems. 

However,  we  have  made  progress  since  the 
modern  traffic  safety  movement  began  in  the 
early  I930's. 

Safety  Is  now  a  vital  component  in  every 
mile  of  highway  we  build  or  maintain. 

We  are  learning  more  about  making  auto- 
mobiles safer  .for  drivers,  passengers,  and 
those  outside  the  vehicles. 

And  our  driver  education  and  driver  re- 
habilitation efforts  are  proven  safety  pro- 
grams. 

However.  If  we  are  to  reduce  traffic  acci- 
dents substantially  below  their  present  lev- 
els, we  have  to  have  a  high  degree  or  co- 
operation between  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  we  also  have  to  involve  the 
private  sector. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  one  Illustration 
of  how  such  cooperation  Is  now  being  car- 
ried out  today  In  New  York  State. 

In  1966,  Congress  passed  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Act,  and  set  aside  new  funds  to 
help  both  the  state  and  its  communities 
carry  out  traffic  safety  projects. 

The  amount  of  Federal  money  nvallable 
was  limited,  and  many  states  used  it  all  up  at 
the  state  level,  carrying  out  statewide  proj- 
ects. 

Here  In  New  York,  however,  we  felt  that 
action  at  all  levels  of  government  was 
needed.  And  so.  unlike  most  of  our  sister 
states,  we  made  plans  Immediately  to  share 
these  funds  with  our  local  governments. 

We  devised  a  plan  under  which  each  of 
the  State's  larger  political  subdivisions — 
counties,  cities,  and  towns— could  qualify  for 
grants. 

Our  plan  called  for  formation  of  local  traf- 
fic safety  boards,  made  up  of  all  Interests  In- 
volved In  highway  safety — highway  super- 
intendents, police  chiefs,  planners,  local  leg- 
islators, and  private  citizens. 


New  York  was  the  first  state  to  develop 
such  a  plan,  and  eventually.  It  became  a  na- 
tional model,  followed  by  states  everywhere. 

Now.  two  years  Itter.  New  York  Is  still 
the  national  leader  In  channeling  traffic  safe- 
ty funds  to  localities. 

So  far.  nineteen  counties,  and  seventeen 
cities  and  towns  have  adopted  our  plan  and 
formed    their   local   safety    boards. 

These  boards  have  received  more  than 
$2,000,000  through  the  State  Interdepart- 
mental Highway  Safety  Committee,  to  carry 
out  safety  projects. 

And  there  are  now  52  such  projects  un- 
derway by  local  safety  boards.  They  Include: 

Purchase  of  breatbanalyzers  to  crack 
down  on  drinking  drivers; 

Purchase  of  speed-detection  devices  to 
combat  speeders: 

Inventories  of  traffic  control  devices  such 
as  signs  and  traffic  lights,  to  permit  better 
safety  planning; 

Improvement  of  accident  records,  to  pin- 
point trouble  spots  on  our  highway  system; 

And  even  a  project  under  which  a  televi- 
sion camera  in  a  helicopter  keeps  a  whole 
expressway  system  under  constant  aerial 
surveillance. 

Your  council  has  been  an  effective  part- 
ner with  us  in  these  endeavors. 

As  soon  as  the  local  assistance  plan  was 
developed  In  1967,  your  staff  under  Joe 
Kusalla  sponsored  a  series  of  meetings 
throughout  the  state,  to  tell  local  groups 
bow  to  qualify  for  these  funds. 

Your  staff  has  since  met  with  hundreds  of 
local  safety  officials,  to  help  them  get  orga- 
nized. 

Just  this  week,  for  Instance,  your  staff 
conducted  a  training  session  In  Syracuse 
for  local  traffic  safety  boards  from  through- 
out the  State. 

And  you  have  done  much  more.  You  have 
trained  thousands  of  engineers,  policemen, 
and  safety  administrators.  You  have  given 
meaning  and  impetus  to  traffic  safety  on  a 
statewide  basis.  In  short,  you  have  been  a 
strong  right  arm  to  me,  and  to  every  other 
public  official  In  the  State  dedicated  to  re- 
ducing traffic  accidents. 

As^you  enter  your  second  decade,  under 
Nell  Owens'  leadership,  I  want  to  thank 
you,  to  commend  you,  and  to  urge  that  you 
keep  up  the  good  work.  And  we  only  have 
to  look  at  any  newspaper  on  any  day  of  the 
week  to  know  that  in  reducing  death  and 
Injury  on  the  highway,  much  work  remains 
to  be  done. 

Excerpts  Prom  the  Report  bt  C.  W.  Owens, 

PBESmENT  OF  THE  NEW  YoRK  STATE  TBAFITC 

Safety  Council,  New  York  CrrT.  Janu- 
ary 1970 

(Before  proceeding  with  the  main  thrtist 
of  his  remarks  Mr.  Owens  congratulated  the 
members  of  the  Finance  said  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Members  of  the  Board  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  for  their  Inspiring  cooperation 
and  support.  He  pointed  out  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  was  probably  the  only  Honorary 
Chairman  of  any  comparable  organization 
anywhere  In  the  country  who  was  directly, 
personally  and  actively  Involved  not  only  In 
the  formation  of  the  Council  but  also  in  Its 
fund  raising  campaign  and  other  operations. ) 
Now  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  what  Is 
happening  on  our  highways.  In  1968  more 
than  55.000  persons  were  killed  In  auto  acci- 
dents— up  4%  from  1967.  Nationwide  the  cost 
Is  running  well  over  til  billion  annually. 
In  New  York  last  year  we  had  3,114  fatali- 
ties and  409.202  accidents,  a  new  record.  We 
have  had  2.034  faUlltles  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year.  The  figures  for  accidents 
are  not  yet  available.  But  they  will  be  high. 
Cost  esUmates  for  all  this  tragedy  range 
anywhere  from  $500,000,000.00  to  one  billion 
annually.  This  Is  a  most  unhappy  waste  of 
our  resources  In  terms  of  manpower  and 
finances. 


Thus  nationally  and  in  our  State  the  pic- 
ture Is  rather  gloomy.  Governor  Rockefeller 
recognized  this  problem  ten  years  ago  when 
he  urged  a  group  of  business  and  Industrial 
leaders  to  organize  our  Council.  We  have 
been  working  at  this  ever  since,  and  I  believe 
with  some  remarkable  results. 

In  the  last  seven  years  the  Council  has 
trained  more  than  9,000  police  and  other  offi- 
cials In  all  phases  of  traffic  safety  manage- 
ment. This  Is  a  record  we  can  all  be  proud 
of.  i  don't  know  of  any  other  comparable 
agency  which  has  accomplished  so  much 
with  so  little.  We  have  taught  police  traffic 
engineering,  business  management  tech- 
niques, proper  traffic  accident  investigation, 
use  and  mckintenance  of  traffic  records,  selec- 
tive enforcement,  supervision  and  court  room 
procedures:  and  how  to  cope  with  the  drink- 
ing, driving  and  drug  problem. 

When  we  first  started,  we  barely  managed 
to  attract  120  police  from  60  units  of  gov- 
ernment. This  year  more  than  1,500  police 
and  other  officials  from  411  iinlts  of  govern- 
ment and  other  agencies  attended  Oiir  train- 
ing workshops  in  eight  key  locations  in  the 
State.  We  have  pioneered  in  this  work.  At 
•  least  a  dozen  other  states  are  foUowlng  our 
example. 

None  of  this  success  would  have  been  pos- 
sible wlthput  the  fullest  cooperation  and  en- 
couragement from  Governor  Rockefeller,  his 
Immediate  staff  and  his  Administration. 

We  are  indebted  to  Motor  Vehicles  Com- 
missioner Tofany  and  his  predecessor.  Bill 
Hults;  to  State  Police  Superintendent  Bill 
Kirwan  and  his  predecessor,  the  late  Arthur 
Cornelius;  to  the  Departments  of  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce,  and  to  all  police 
agencies  In  New  York.  Commissioner  Fran- 
cis Looney  of  the  Nassau  County  Police  De-^ 
partment,  and  President  of  the  State  Police 
Chief  Association,  has  worked  with  us  whole- 
heartedly over  the  years.  I  would  like  to  tell 
Commissioner  Looney.  In  his  capacity  as 
head  of  the  State  Police  Chiefs  Association, 
that  our  Council  Is  grateful  to  the  Associa- 
tion and  its  members  for  their  cooperation 
over  the  years. 

Now  all  of  you  should  have  before  you 
copies  of  our  annual  report.  That  report  ex- 
plains in  detail  what  we  have  accomplished, 
not  only  this  year,  but  over  the  last  10  year;. 
With  your  permission,  therefore,  I  will  sim- 
ply touch  on  some  of  the  highlights  con- 
tained in  that  report. 

Some  years  ago  we  initiated  the  CouncU's 
annual  awards  program  designed  to  encour- 
age police  departments  to  upgrade  their 
traffic  management  activities.  When  we 
started  this  program,  a  handful  of  police 
agencies  cooperated.  And  understandably  so. 
We  were  a  new  organization  and  few  had 
heard  of  us.  This  year  54%  of  the  police  de- 
partments eligible  to  participate  Joined  with 
tis  in  this  project. 

In  line  with  our  police  work,  I  am  happy 
to  report,  that  we  have  supported  constantly 
Governor  Rockefeller's  efforts  to  add  more 
state  police  patrols  to  guard  our  highways. 
Most  Important,  the  Council  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  helping  the  State  Police  acquire 
a  $4,000,000.00  State  Police  Academy.  When 
It  opens,  It  will  provide  formal  training  to  all 
police  agencies  In  the  State  In  traffic  man- 
agement subjects. 

Over  the  years  the  CouncU  has  either 
sponsored  or  supported  24  major  pieces  of 
traffic  safety  legislation  enacted  Into  law.  In- 
cluded in  that  package  are  such  bUls  as 
mandatory  seat  belt  requirements;  fall  safe 
brakes;  training  for  school  bus  drivers;  pe- 
riodic eye  tests:  the  Good  Samaritan  bill; 
school  speed  limits;  safer  tires,  reflectorlzed 
license  plates,  and  annual  inspection  for  all 
motor  vehicles.  Our  work  has  Inspired  count- 
less editorials  on  highway  safety.  Earlier  this 
year  hundreds  of  newspapers  carried  our 
support  of  the  Governor's  request  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  tougher  drinking  driving 
law. 

More  recently,  the  Department  of  Motor 
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Vehicles  Invited  our  coopermtlon  In  (tevelop- 
Ing  *  key -son  accident  analysis  and  informa- 
tion card-system  for  police  departments.  To- 
gether we  launched  a  statewide  study  in 
which  almost  95 '^<  of  the  police  agencies  In 
the  state  cooperated  Currently,  approxi- 
mately 65  large  and  small  police  agencies 
have  adopted  this  system  Another  60  have  it 
under  consideration  This  was  a  major  under- 
taUng  and  may  well  produce  major  results 
In  the  years  ahead.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, this  U  the  first  such  study  of  this 
nature  ever  undertaken  in  New  York,  or  for 
that  matter,  in  any  state  In  the  nation.*  It 
was  an  historic  achievement.  The  aim  here. 
of  course,  was  to  encourage  local  police  to 
develop  a  records  system  whereby  each  de- 
partment would  know  exactly  what  Is  hap- 
pening on  roads  within  their  Jurisdiction. 
Unless  the  police  know  what  Is  happening, 
and  where  these  accidents  are  occurring, 
there  is  simply  no  way  of  mounting  an  effec- 
tive program  designed  to  reduce  the  slaughter 
on  our  highways  Here  again  we  have  pio- 
neered and  here  again  we  believe  that  other 
states  will  follow  the  pattern  set  in  New 
York. 

When  you  consider  the  relatively  small 
budget  that  we  have,  and  the  small  staff, 
which  has  never  been  more  than  lour  men 
with  secretarial  help.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  our  Council  has  produced  a  remarkable 
record. 

While  the  Governor  invited  me  to  take  on 
this  Job.  It  is  really  you  who, are  here  today, 
who  are  responsible  for  these  accomplish- 
ments— for  all  this  good  work  being  done 
to  safeguard  you  and  your  families,  and  all 
our  citizens  when  they  use  our  highways  for 
pleasure  and  for  business  This  Is  a  tribute 
not  only  to  the  present  leadership  of  the 
Council  but  also  to  the  men  who  have  guided 
its  work  In  the  past. 


HERBICIDES    AND   DEFOLIANTS   IN 
VIETNAM:   A  CRITICAL  REVIEW 

Mr.    GOODEXL     Mr     President,    for 
over  a  year  now.  chemical  and  biological 
weaponry — CBW — has  undergone  care-, 
ful  review  in  Congress. 

Last  year.  Congress  succeeded  In  plac- 
ing restrictions  on  the  vast  arsenal  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents  developed 
for  military  purposes. 

Still,  Congress  has  much  to  do.  Yet 
to  be  resolved  are  questions  directed  at 
the  existence  of  disease-producing 
weapons,  such  as  toxin  weapons,  and  the 
use  of  herbicides,  defoliants,  and  tear 
gas  in  Vietnam. 

"Defoliation"  by  Thomas  Whiteside  is 
a  useful  report  on  the  use  of  herbicides 
and  defoliants  in  Vietnam.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  Yorker.  February  1970 1 

Defoliation 

(By  Thomas  Whilestde) 

Late  In  1961.  the  United  States  Military 
Advisory  Group  in  Vietnam  began,  as  a 
minor  test  operation,  the  defoliation,  by 
aerial  spraying,  of  trees  along  the  sides  of 
roads  and  canals  east  of  Saigon.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  operation  was  to  Increase  visi- 
bility and  thus  safeguard  against  ambushes 
of  allied  troops  and  make  more  vulnerable 
any  Vletcong  who  might  be  concealed  under 
cover  of  the  dense  foliage.  The  number  of 
acres  sprayed  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
publicly  recorded,  but  the  test  was  adjudged 
a  success  militarily.  In  January.  1962,  fol- 
lowing  a   formal    announcement    by   South 


Vietnamese  and  American  officials  that  a 
program  of  such  spraying  was  to  be  put  Into 
effect,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  improve 
the  country's  economy  by  permitting  freer 
communication  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the 
Vietnamese  Army's  task  of  keeping  these 
avenues  free  of  Vletcong  harassments,"  mili- 
tary defoliation  operations  really  got  under 
way.  According  to  an  article  that  month  in 
the  New  York  Ttmes.  "a  high  South  Viet- 
namese official"  announced  that  a  seventy- 
mile  stretch  of  road  between  Saigon  and  the 
coast  was  sprayed  "to  remove  foliage  hiding 
Communist  guerrillas"  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese spokesman  also  announced  that  defoliant 
chemicals  would  be  sprayed  on  Vletcong 
plantations  of  manioc  and  sweet  potatoes  In 
the  Highlands.  The  program  was  gathering 
momentum.  It  was  doing  so  In  spite  of  cer- 
tain private  misgivings  among  American  offi- 
cials, particularly  In  the  State  Department, 
who  feared,  first,  that  the  operations  might 
open  the  United  States  to  charges  of  en- 
gaging m  chemical  and  biological  warfare, 
and.  second,  that  they  were  not  aU  that  mili- 
tarily effective.  Roger  Hilsman.  now  a  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Columbia  University, 
and  then  Director  of  Intelligence-  and  Re- 
search for  the  State  Department,  reported, 
after  a  trip  to  Vietnam,  that  defoliation 
operations  "had  political  disadvantages  "  and. 
furthermore,  that  they  were  of  questionable 
military  value,  particularly  In  accomplish- 
ing their  supposed  purpose  of  reducing  cover 
for  ambushes.  HUsman  later  recalled  In  his 
book.  "To  Move  a  Nation."  his  visit  to  Viet- 
nam, in  March.  1963:  "I  had  flown  down  a 
stretch  of  road  that  had  been  used  for  a 
test  and  found  that  the  results  were  not 
very  Impressive  .  .  .  Later,  the  senior  Aus- 
tralian military  representative  In  Saigon. 
Colonel  Serong.  also  pointed  out  that  de- 
foliation actually  aided  the  ambushers — If 
the  vegetation  was  close  to  the  road  those 
who  were  ambushed  could  take  cover  quickly: 
when  It  was  removed  the  guerrillas  had  a 
better  field  of  fire."  According  to  HUsman. 
"The  National  Security  Council  spent  tense 
sessions  debating  the  matter." 

Nevertheless,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
their  Chairman,  General  Maxwell  Taylor, 
agreed  that  chemical  defoliation  was  a  use- 
ful military  weapon.  In  1962.  the  American 
military  "treated  "  4,940  acres  of  the  Viet- 
namese countryside  with  herbicides.  In  1963, 
the  area  sprayed  increased  fivefold,  to  a  total 
of  24.700  acres.  In  1964.  the  defoliated  area 
was  more  than  tripled.  In  1965.  the  1964 
figure  was  doubled.  Increasing  to  156.610 
acres.  In  1966.  the  sprayed  area  was  again 
Increased  fivefold,  to  741.247  acres,  and  In 
1967  It  was  doubled  once  again  over  the 
previous  year,  to  1,486,446  acres.  Thus,  the 
areas  defoliated  in  Vietnam  had  increased 
approximately  three  hundredfold  in  five 
years,  but  now  adverse  opinion  among  sci- 
entists and  other  pteople  who  were  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  defoliation  on 
the  Vietnamese  ecology  at  last  began  to 
have  a  braJtlng  effect  on  the  program.  In 
1968.  1.267.110  acres  were  sprayed,  and  in 
1969  perhaps  a  million  acres.  Since  1962,  the 
defoliation  operations  have  covered  almost 
five  million  acres,  an  area  equivalent  to 
about  twelve  per  cent  of  the  entire  territory 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  about  the  size  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Between  1962 
and  1967,  the  deliberate  destruction  of  plots 
of  rice,  manioc,  beans,  and  other  foodstuffs 
through  herbiddal  spraying — the  word  "de- 
liberate" Is  used  here  to  exclude  the  many 
reported  Instances  of  accidental  spraying  of 
Vietnamese  plots — Increased  three  hundred- 
fold, from  an  estimated  741  acres  to  221.312 
acres,  and  by  the  end  of  1969  the  Vietna- 
mese crop-growing  area  that  since  1962  had 
been  sprayed  with  herbicides  totalled  at  least 
half  a  million  acres.  By  then.  In  many  areas 
the  original  purpose  of  the  defoliation  had 
been  all  but  forgotten.  The  military  had  dis- 
covered that  a  more  effective  way  of  keeping 
roadsides  clear  was  to  bulldoee  them.  But 


by  the  time  of  that  discovery  defoliation  bad 
settled  in  as  a  general  policy  and  taken  on 
a  life  of  iU  own — mainly  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  made  enemy  infiltration  from 
the  North  much  more  difficult  by  remov- 
ing vegetation  that  concealed  Jungle  roads 
and  trails. 

During  all  the  time  since  the  program  be- 
gan In  1961,  no  American  military  or  civilian 
official  has  ever  publicly  characterized  It  as 
an  operation  of  either  chemical  or  biological 
warfare,  al^^ugh  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  Is  an  operation  of  chemical  warfare 
In  that  It  Involves  the  aerial  spraying  of 
chemical  substances  with  the  aim  of  gaining 
a  military  advantage,  and  that  it  Is  an 
operation  of  biological  warfare  in  that  it  is 
aimed  at  a  deliberate  disruption  of  the  bio- 
logical conditions  prevailing  In  a  given  area. 
Such  distinctions  simply  do  not  appear  In 
offlcal  United  SUtes  statements  or  docu- 
ments: they  were  long  ago  shrouded  under 
heavy  verbal  cover  Thus,  a  State  Depart- 
ment report,  made  public  In  March.  1966, 
saying  that  about  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
crops  In  South  Vietnam  had  been  destroyed 
by  defoliation  to  deny  food  to  guerrillas,  de- 
scribed the  areas  Involved  as  "remote  and 
thinly  populated. "  and  gave  a  firm  assurance 
that  the  materials  sprayed  on  the  crops  were 
of  a  mild  and  transient  potency:  "The  herbi- 
cides used  are  nontoxic  and  not  dangerous 
to  man  or  animal  life.  The  land  Is  not  af> 
fected  lor  luture  use." 

However  comforting  the  statements  Issued 
by  our  government  during  seven  years  of  her- 
blcldal  operations  In  Vietnam,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  major  development  of  defoliant  chemicals 
(Whose  existence  had  been  known  in  the 
thirties)  and  other  herblcldal  agents  came 
about  In  military  programs  for  biological  war- 
fare. The  direction  of  this  work  was  set  during 
the  Second  World  War.  when  Professor  E.  J. 
Kraus.  who  then  headed  the  Botany  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago,  brought 
certain  scientific  possibilities  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  committee  that  had  been  set  up  by 
Henry  L.  Stlmson.  the  Secretary  of  War, 
under  the  National  Research  Council,  to  pro- 
vide the  military  with  advice  on  various  as- 
pects of  biological  warfare.  Kr.ius.  referring 
to  the  existence  of  hormone-Uke  substances 
that  experimentation  had  shown  would  kill 
certain  plants  or  disrupt  their  growth,  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  in  1941  that  it 
might  be  Interested  in  "the  toxic  properties 
of  growth-regulating  substances  for  the  de- 
struction of  crops  or  the  limitation  of  crop 
production."  Military  research  on  herbicides 
thereupon  got  under  way.  principally  at 
Camp  (later  Port)  Detrick,  Maryland,  the 
Army  center  for  biological-warfare  research. 
According  to  George  Merck,  a  chemist,  who 
headed  Stlmson's  biological-warfare  advisory 
committee,  "Only  the  rapid  ending  of  the 
war  prevented  field  trials  in  an  active  theatre 
of  synthetic  agents  that  would,  without  In- 
Jury  to  human  or  animal  life,  affect  the 
growing  crops  and  make  them  useless." 

After  the  war.  many  of  the  herblcldal 
materials  that  bad  been  developed  and 
tested  for  biological-warfare  use  were  mar- 
keted for  civilian  purposes  and  used  by 
farmers  and  homeowners  for  killing  weeds 
and  controlling  brush.  The  most  fmwerful 
of  the  herbicides  were  the  two  chemicals 
2.4-dichlorophenoxyacetlc  acid,  generally 
known  as  2,4-D,  and  2.4,5-trichlorophenoxy- 
acetlc  acid,  known  as  2,4.5-T.  The  direct 
toxicity  levels  of  these  chemicals  as  they 
affected  experimental  animals,  and.  by  sci- 
entific estimates,  men.  appeared  then  to  be 
low  (although  these  estimates  have  later 
been  challenged) .  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  all  sanctioned  the  widespread  sale 
and  use  of  both.  The  chemicals  were  also  re- 
ported to  be  short-lived  In  soil  after  their 
application.  2.4-D  was  the  bigger  seller  of 
the  two.  partly  because  It  was  cheaper,  and 
suburbanites  commonly  used  mixtures  con- 
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tainlng  a,4-D  on  their  lawns  to  control 
dandelions  and  other  weeds.  Commercially, 
2  4-D  and  2.4,6-T  were  used  to  clear  railroad 
rizhts-of-way  and  power-line  routes,  and. 
in  caiUe  country,  to  get  rid  of  woody  brush, 
2  4  5-T  being  favored  for  the  last,  because  It 
was  considered  to  have  a  more  eflecUve 
herblcldal  action  on  woody  planU.  Very 
often  however,  the  two  chemicals  were  used 
m  combination  Between  1945  and  1963.  the 
production  of  herbicides  Jumped  from  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  pounds  to 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  In 
this  country:  since  1963.  their  use  has  risen 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  percent^more 
than  double  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the  use 
of  pesticides,  though  pesticides  are  still  far 
more  extensively  used.  By  1960,  an  area 
equivalent  to  more  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  entire  United  States  was  being  sprayed 
each  year  with  herbicides. 

Considering   the   rapidly   growing   civilian 
use  of  these  products.  It  Is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising  that    the    defoliation   operations    in 
Vietnam    escaped    any   significant   comment 
in  the  press,  and  that  the  American  public 
remained  unaware  of   the  extent  to  which 
these  uses  had  their  origin  In  planning  for 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.   Neverthe- 
less,  between   1941   and  the  present,  testing 
and   experimentation    In    the   use   of   2.4-D. 
2  4  5-T,    and    other    herbicides    as    military 
weapons   were   going   forward   very   actively 
at    Port    Detrick.    While    homeowners    were 
using  herblcldal  mixtures  to  keep  their  lawns 
free  of  weeds,  the   military  were  screening 
some   twelve   hundred   compounds   for  their 
usefulness   In   biological-warfare   operaUons. 
The  most  promising  of  these  compounds  were 
test-sprayed  on  tropical  vegetation  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  Thailand,  and  by  the  time  full- 
scale  defoliation  operations  got  under  waj 
In  Vietnam  the  U.S.  military  had  setOed  on 
the  use  of   four   herblcldal  spray  materials 
there.  These  went  under  the  names  Agent 
Orange.    Agent    Purple,    Agent    White,    and 
Agent  Blue — designations  derived  from  color- 
coded  stripes  girdling  the  shipping  drums  of 
each   type  of   material.   Of  these  materials. 
Agent  Orange,  the  most  widely  used  as  a  gen- 
eral defoliant,  consists  of  a  fifty-fifty  mix- 
ture of  n  butyl  esters  and  of  2,4-D  and  2.4. 
5-T.  Agent  Purple,  which  16  Interchangeable 
with  Agent  Orange,  consists  of  the  same  sub- 
stances   virlth    slight    molecular    varlaUons. 
Agent  White,  which  Is  used  mostly  for  forest 
defoliation,  is  a  comblnatton  of  2.4-D  and 
Plcloram.    produced   by   the   Dow   Chemical 
Company.  Unlike  2.4-D  or  2.4,5-T,  which,  af- 
ter application.  Is  said  to  be  decomposable 
by  micro-organisms  in  soil  over  a  period  of 
weeks  or  months  (one  fleld  test  of  2.4,5-T  In 
this  country  showed  that  significant  quan- 
tities persisted  in  soil  for  nlney-three  days 
after  application).  Plcloram— whose  use  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  author- 
ized   In    the    cultivation    of    any   American 
crop — Is  one  of  the  most  persistent  herbicides 
known.  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Oalston,  professor  of 
biology  at  Yale,  has  deecrlbed  Plcloram  as  "a 
herblcldal   analog  of  DDT,"  and  an  article 
in    a   Dow    Chemical   Company    publication 
called  "Down  to  Earth"  reported  that  In  fleld 
trials  of  Plcloram  In  various  California  soils 
between  eighty  and  ninety-six  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  the  substance  remained  In  the  soils 
four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  days  after  ap- 
plication.  (The  rate  at  which  Plcloram  de- 
composes in  tropical  solU  may,  however,  be 
higher.)  Agent  Blue  consUts  of  a  solution  of 
caoodyllc   acid,    a   substance    that   contains 
fifty-four  per  cent   arsenic,  and   It  is  used 
in  Vietnam  to  destroy  rice  crops.  According 
to  the  authoritative  "Merck  Index."  a  source 
book  on  chemicals,  this  material  U  "poison- 
ous." It  can  be  used  on  agricultural  crops  in 
this  country  only  under  certain  restrictions 
Imposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  U  being  used  herblcldally  on  Vietnamese 
rice  flelds  at  seven  and  a  half  times  the  con- 


centtatlon  permitted  for  weed-kUling  pur- 
poses in  thU  country,  and  so  far  in  Vietnam 
something  like  five  thousand  tons  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  sprayed  on  paddles  and 
vegetable  fields. 

Defoliation  operations  In  Vietnam  are  car- 
ried out  by  a  special  flight  of  the  12th  Air 
Commando  Squadron  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  from  a  base  at  Blen  Hoa.  Just  out- 
side Saigon,  with  specially  equipped  C-123 
cargo  planes.  Each  of  these  aircraft  has  been 
fitted    out    with    tanks    capable    of    holding 
a  thousand  gallons.  On  defoliation  missions, 
the  herbicide  carried  in  these  tanks  U  sprayed 
from  an  altitude  of  around  a  hundred  and 
fifty    feet,    under   pressure,   from   thlrty-slx 
nozzles  on  the  wings  and  tall  of  the  plane, 
and   usually   several   spray   planes   work   in 
formation,   laying   down   broad   blankets   of 
spray.  The  normal  crew  of  a  military  her- 
blcldal-spray  plane  consists  of  a  pilot,  a  co- 
pilot, and  a  technician,  who  sits  In  the  tail 
area  and  operates  a  console  regulating  the 
spray   The  equipment  U  calibrated  to  spray 
a    thousand    gallons   of   herblcldal    mixture 
at  a  rate  that  works  out,  when  all  goes  well. 
to  about  three  gallons  per  acre.  Spraying  a 
thousand-gallon  tankload  takes  five  minutes. 
In  an  emergency,  the  tank  can  be  emptied  in 
thirty  seconds— a   fact  that  has   particular 
significance   because   of   what   has   recently 
been  learned  about  the  nature  of  at  least  one 
of  the  herblcldal  substances. 

The  official  code  name  for  the  program  Is 
Operation  Hades,  but  a  more  friendly  code 
name.  Operation  Ranch  Hand,  Is  commonly 
used     In    similar    fashion    military    public- 
relations     men     refer     to     the     herblcldal 
spraying    of    crops    supposedly    grown    for 
Vletcong  use  in  Vietnam   when  they  refer 
to   It    at   all,   as   a    "food-denial    program." 
By    contrast,    an    American    biologist    who 
U   less   than   enthusiastic   about   the  effort 
has  called  it.  In  Its  current  phase,  "escalation 
to  a  program  of  starvation  of  the  population 
in  the  affected  area."  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the 
Harvard    professor    who    now    is    President 
Nixon's   special   adviser   on   nutrition,   con- 
tended m  an  article  In  Science  and  Citizen 
m  1967  that  the  ultimate  target  of  herblcldal 
operations  against  rice  and  other  crops  in 
Vietnam  was  "the  weakest  element  of  the 
civilian  population"— that  is,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  the  elderly— because  In  the  sprayed 
areas  "Vletcong  soldiers  may  ...  be  expected 
to  get  the  fighter's  share  of  whatever  food 
there  is."  He  pointed  out  that  malnutrition 
Is  endemic  In  many  parts  of  Southeast  Asia 
but  that  in  wartime  South  Vietnam,  where 
diseases  associated  with  malnutrition,  such 
as  berl-berl,  anemia,  kwashiorkor   (the  dis- 
ease that  has  decimated  the  Biafran  popula- 
tion) .  and  tuberculosis,  are  particularly  wide- 
spread,   "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  If  the 
I  crop-destruction  1     program    Is    continued, 
I  the)  problems  will  grow." 

Whether  a  particular  misaton  involves  de- 
foliation or  crop  destruction,  American  mili- 
tary spokesmen  Insist  that  a  mission  never 
takes  place  without  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  factors  Involved,  including  the  welfare 
of  friendly  Inhabitants  and  the  safety  of 
American  personnel.  (There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  defoliation  missions  are  extremely 
hazardous  to  the  members  of  the  planes' 
crevre,  for  the  planes  are  required  to  fly  very 
low  and  only  slightly  above  stalling  speed, 
and  they  are  often  targets  of  automatic- 
weapons  fire  from  the  ground.)  The  process 
of  setting  up  targets  and  approving  specific 
herblcldal  operations  Is  theoretically  subject 
to  elaborate  review  through  two  parallel 
chains  of  command :  one  chain  consisting  of 
South  Vietnamese  district  and  province 
chiefs — who  can  themselves  initiate  such 
missions — and  South  Vietnamese  Army  com- 
manders at  various  levels;  the  other  a  United 
States  chain,  consisting  of  a  district  adviser, 
a  sector  adviser,  a  divisional  senior  adviser, 
a  corps  senioj;  adviser,  the  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Command  in  South  Viet- 


nam, and  the  American  Embassy  in  Saigon, 
ending  up  with  the  American  ambassador 
himself.  Positive  Justlflcatlon  of  the  military 
advantage  Ukely  to  be  gained  from  each 
operation  Is  theoretically  required,  and  ap- 
plications without  such  positive  Justlflcatlon 
are  theoretically  disapproved.  However,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Eliza- 
beth Pond  that  appeared  toward  the  end  of 
1967  In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

"In  practice,  |  American  1  corps  advisers  find 
It  very  difficult  to  turn  down  defoliation  re- 
quests from  province  level  because  they  sim- 
ply do  not  have  sufficient  specific  knowledge 
to  call  a  proposed  operation  Into  question. 
And  with  the  momentum  of  six  years'  use  of 
defoliants,  the  practice,  in  the  words  of  one 
source,  has  long  since  been  'set  in  cement." 

••The  real  burden  of  proof  has  long  since 
shifted  from  the  positive  one  of  Justifying  an 
operation  by  its  [mUltaryl  gains  to  the  nega- 
tive one  of  denying  an  operation  because  of 
I  specific)  drawbacks.  There  Is  thus  a  great 
deal  of  pressure,  especially  above  province 
level,  to  approve  recommendations  sent  up 
from  below  as  a  matter  of  course.'" 

Miss  Pond  reported  that  American  military 
sources  in  Saigon  were  "enthusiastic"  about 
the  defoliation  program,  and  that  American 
commanders  and  spotter-plane  pilots  were 
"clamoring  for  more  of  the  same."  She  was 
given  firm  assxirances  as  to  the  mild  nature 
of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  spray  operations: 
"The  defoliants  used,  according  to  the  mlU- 
tary  spokesman  contacted,  are  the  same  her- 
bicides ...  as  those  used  commercially  over 
some  four  million  acres  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  strengths  used  In  Vietnam  they  are 
not  at  all  harmful  to  humans  or  animals,  the 
spokesman  pointed  out,  and  In  Ulustratlon 
of  this  he  dabbed  onto  his  tongue  a  bit  of 
liquid  from  one  of  .  .  .  three  bottles  sitting 
on  his  desk."" 

As  the  apparently  Inexorable  advance  of 
defoUaUon  operations  in  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinued  a  number  of  scientists  In  the  United 
States  began  to  protest  the  military  use  of 
herbicides,  contending  that  Vietnam  was  be- 
ing used,  in  effect,  as  a  proving  ground  for 
chemical   and   biological   warfare.   Eariy    In 
1966  a  group  of  twenty-nine  scientists,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  Edsall.  a  professor 
of  biochemistry  at  Harvard,  appealed  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  prohibit  the  use  of  defoli- 
ants   and    crop-destroying    herbicides,    and 
called  the  use  of  these  substances  in  Vietnam 
•barbarotis  becavise  they  are  indiscriminate." 
In  the  late  summer  of  1966,  this  protest  was 
followed  by  a  letter  of  petition  to  President 
Johnson  from  twenty-two  scientists,  includ- 
ing   seven    Nobel    laureates.    The    petition 
pointed  out  that  the  "large-scale  use  of  anti- 
Sop  and    nonlethal"  antipersonnel  chemical 
weapons  In  Vietnam  "  constituted  ''a  danger- 
ous precedent"   In  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  and  It  asked  the  President  to  order 
it  stopped.  Before  the  end  of  tha*  year.  Dr. 
Esall  and  Dr.  Matthew  S.  Meselson,  a  Harvard 
professor  of  biology,  obtainM  the  signatures 
of  five  thousand  scientists  to  co-sponsor  the 
petition.  Despite  these  protests,  the  area  cov- 
ered by  defoliation  operaUons  in  Vietnam  in 
1967  was  double  that  covered  in  1966,  and  the 
acreage     of     crops     destroyed     was     nearly 
doubled. 

These  figures  relate  only  to  areas  that  were 
sprayed  intentionally.  There  is  no  known  way 
of  spraying  an  area  with  herbicides  from  the 
air  in  a  reaUy  accurate  manner,  because  the 
material  used  is  so  highly  volatile,  especially 
under  tropical  conditions,  that  even  light 
wind  drift  can  cause  extensive  damage  to 
foliage  and  crops  outside  the  deliberately 
sprayed  area.  Crops  are  so  sensitive  to  the 
herblcldal  spray  that  it  can  cause  damage  to 
fields  and  gardens  as  much  as  fifteen  miles 
away  from  the  target  zone.  Particularly  se- 
vere accidental  damage  is  Reported,  from 
time  to  time,  to  so-called  "friendly"  crops  in 
the  in  Corps  area,  which  all  but  surrounds 
Saigon  and  extends  in  a  rough  square  from 
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tbe  coastline  to  tbe  Cambodian  border.  Moet 
of  tbe  cpraylng  In  III  Corpa  la  now  done  in 
War  Zones  C  and  D,  which,  are  classified 
as  free  fire  sonca.  where,  as  one  American 
official  has  put  It.  •everything  that  move* 
in  Zones  C  and  D  Is  considered  Charlie."  A 
psess  dispatch  from  Saigon  in  1967  quoted 
another  American  official  as  saying  that 
•very  Vietnamese  fanner  In  that  corps  area 
knew  of  the  defoliation  program  and  dis- 
approved of  It.  Dr.  Oalston.  tbe  Yale  biologist, 
wbo  is  one  of  tbe  most  persistant  critics  of 
American  policy  concerning  herblcldal  oper- 
ations In  Vietnam,  recently  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. -We  know  tbat  most  of  the  truck  crops, 
grown  along  roads,  canals,  and  trails  formerly 
brought  into  Saigon  have  been  essentially 
abandoned  because  of  the  deliberate  or  in- 
advertent falling  of  these  defoliant  sprays: 
many  crops  in  the  Saigon  area  are  simply 
not  being  harvested."  He  also  cited  reports 
that  m  some  Instances  in  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  Vietnamese  villages  have  been  s\is- 
pected  of  being  Vletcong  sympathizers  the 
destruction  of  food  crops  has  brought  about 
complete  abandonment  of  the  villages  In 
1966.  herblcldal  operations  caused  extensive 
inadvertent  damage,  through  wind  drift,  to 
a  very  large  rubber  plantation  northwest  of 
Saigon  owned  by  the  Mlchelln  rubber  Inter- 
ests As  thV  result  of  claims  made  for  this 
damage,  the  South  Vietnamese  authorities 
paid  the  corporate  owners,  through  the 
American  military,  nearly  a  million  dollars. 
The  exteAt  of  the  known  Inadvertent  dam- 
age to  crops  In  Vietnam  can  be  inferred  from 
tbe  South  Vietnamese  budget — In  reality, 
tbe  American  military  budget — for  settling 
such  claims.  In  1967.  the  budget  for  this 
compensation  was  three  million  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  This  sum.  however,  prob- 
ably reflects  only  the  barest  emergency  claims 
of  the  people  affected. 

According  to  Representative  Richard  D. 
McCarthy,  a  Democrat  from  upsute  New 
York  who  has  been  a  strong  critic  of  the 
program,  the  policy  of  allowing  applications 
for  defoliation  operations  to  flow,  usually 
without  question,  from  the  level  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  J|rovlnclal  or  district  chiefs  has 
meant  that^hese  local  functionaries  would 
order  repeateQ  sprayings  of  areas  that  they 
bad  not  visited  in  months,  or  even  years.  The 
thought  that  a  Vietnamese  district  chief  can 
imtlate  such  wholesale  spraying,  In  effect 
without  much  likelihood  of  serious  hin- 
drance by  American  advisers,  is  a  disquieting 
one  to  a  number  of  biologists.  Something 
that  disquiets  many  of  them  even  more  Is 
what  they  believe  the  long-range  effects  of 
nine  years  of  defoliation  operations  will  be 
on  the  ecology  of  South  Vietnam.  Dr.  Gals- 
ton,  testifying  recently  before  a  congressional 
subcommittee  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  made  these  observations: 

It  has  already  been  well  documented  that 
some  kinds  of  plant  associations  subject  to 
spray,  especially  by  Agent  Orange,  containing 
2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T.  have  been  irreversibly  dam- 
aged I  refer  specifically  to  the  mangrove 
associations  that  line  the  estuaries,  especially  . 
around  the  Saigon  River  Up  to  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  these  mangroves  have  been 
sprayed.  .  .  Some  |  maflgrove  areaa  1  had  been 
sprayed  as  early  as  1961  and  have  shown  no 
substantial  signs  of  recovery  .  EcologlsM 
have  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  man- 
groves lining  estuaries  fumlah  one  of  the 
most  Important  ecological  niches  for  the 
completion  of  the  life  cycle  of  certain  shell- 
flsh  and  migratory  fish  If  these  plant  com- 
munities are  not  m  a  healthy  state,  second- 
ary effects  on  the  whole  Interlocked  web  of 
organisms  are  bound  to  occur.  ...  In  tbe 
years  ahead  the  Vietnamese,  who  do  not  have 
overabundant  sources  of  proteins  anyhow, 
are  probably  going  to  suffer  dletarlly  because 
of  the  deprivation  of  food  in  the  form  of 
fish  and  shellfish. 

Damage  to  the  soil  la  anothar  possible  oon- 
■equence  of  extensive  defoiUtlon.  ...  We 
know  that  the  soil  U  not  a  dead.  Inert 


but,  rather,  that  It  U  a  vibrant,  living  oom- 
munlty.  ...  If  you  knock  the  leaves  off  of 
trees  once,  twice,  or  three  times  .  .  .  you 
change  the  quality  of  the  soil.  .  .  .  Certain 
tropical  soils — and  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  Vietnam  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the 
soils  fall  into  this  category— are  laterlzable; 
that  Is.  they  may  be  Irreversibly  converted  to 
rock  as  a  result  of  the  deprivation  of  organic 
matter.  .  .  .  If  .  .  you  deprive  trees  of  leaves 
and  photosynthesis  stops,  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  declines  and  laterlzatlon.  the  making 
of  brick,  may  occur  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
I  would  emphasize  that  this  brick  is  Irrever- 
sibly hardened;  it  can't  be  made  back  into 
soil.  .  . 

Another  ecological  consequence  Is  the  in- 
vasion of  an  area  by  undesirable  plants.  One 
of  the  main  plants  that  Invade  an  area  that 
has  been  defoliated  Is  bamboo  Bamboo  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  plants  to 
destroy  once  it  becomes  established  where 
you  don't  want  it.  It  is  not  amenable  to  kill- 
ing by  herbicides.  Frequently  It  has  to  be 
burned  over,  and  this  causes  tremendous 
dislocations  to  agriculture. 

Dr.  Fred  H.  Tschlrley.  assUtant  chief  of 
the  Crops  Protection  Research  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  made  a 
month  s  vUit  to  Vietnam  in  the  spring  of 
1968  in  behalf  of  the  SUte  Department  to 
report  on  the  ecological  effects  of  herblcldal 
operations  there,  does  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Oalston's  view  that  laterlzatlon  of  the  soil 
is  a  serious  probability.  However,  he  reported 
to  the  State  Department  that  In  the  Rung 
Sat  area,  southeast  of  Saigon,  where  about 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  mangrove  trees 
had  been  sprayed  with  defoliant,  each  single 
application  of  Agent  Orange  had  killed 
ninety  to  a  hundred  per  cent  of  the  man- 
groves touched  by  the  spray,  and  he  esti- 
mated that  the  regeneration  of  the  man- 
groves In  this  aiea  NoalU  taiie  i>nother  twenty 
years,  at  least.  Dr.  Tschlrley  agrees  with  Dr. 
Oalston  that  a  biological  danger  attending 
the  defoliation  of  mangroves  Is  an  Invasion 
of  virtually  ineradicable  bamboo 

A  fairly  well-documented  example  not  only 
of  the  ecological  consequences  of  defoliation 
operations  but  also  of  their  disruptive  ef- 
fects on  human  life  was  provided  last  year 
by  a  rubber-plantation  area  In  Kompong 
Cham  Province.  Cambodia,  which  lies  Jtist 
across  the  border  from  Vietnam's  Tay  Nlnh 
Province  On  June  3.  1968.  tbe  Cambodian 
government.  In  an  angry  diplomatic  note  to 
the  United  States  government,  charged  tbe 
United  States  with  major  defoliation  dam- 
age to  rubber  plantations,  and  also  to  farm 
and  garden  crops  In  the  province,  through 
herblcldal  operations  deliberately  conducted 
on  Cambodian  soil.  It  demanded  compensa- 
tion of  eight  and  a  half  million  dollars  for 
destruction  or  serious  damage  to  twenty-four 
thousand  acres  of  trees  and  crops.  After  some 
delay,  the  State  Department  conceded  that 
the  alleged  damage  might  be  connected  with 
"accidental  drift"  of  spray  over  the  border 
from  herblcldal  operations  In  Tay  Nlnh  Prov- 
ince. The  Defense  Department  flatly  denied 
that  the  Cambodian  areas  had  been  deliber- 
ately sprayed  Late  In  June,  the  State  Depart- 
ment sent  a  team  of  four  American  scientists 
to  Camt>odla.  and  they  conflrmed  the  extent 
of  tbe  area  of  damage  that  the  Cambodians 
had  claimed.  They  found  that  although  some 
evidence  of  spray  drift  across  the  Vietnamese 
border  existed,  the  extent  and  severity  of 
damage  in  tbe  area  worst  affected  were  such 
that  "it  U  highly  unlikely  that  this  quantity 
could  have  drifted  over  the  border  from  the 
Tay  Nlnh  defoliation  operatloiu."  Their  re- 
port added.  "The  evidence  we  have  seen, 
though  circumstantial,  suggests  strongly 
that  damage  was  caused  by  direct  overflight." 
A  second  report  on  herblcldal  damage  to  tbe 
area  was  made  after  an  unofficial  party  of 
American  biologists,  including  Professor 
E.  W.  Pfeiffer,  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
and  ProfMaor  Artbur  H.  Westing,  of  Wind- 


ham College,  Vermont,  visited  Cambodia  last 
December  at  the  invitation  of  the  Cambo- 
dian government.  They  found  that  about  a 
third  of  all  the  rubber  trees  currently  In  pro- 
duction in  Cambodia  bad  been  damaged,  and 
this  had  happened  in  an  area  that  normally 
had  the  highest  latex  yield  per  acre  of  any  in 
the  world.  A  high  proportion  of  two  varieties 
of  rubber  trees  In  the  area  had  died  as  a  re- 
stilt  of  the  damage,  and  Dr.  Westing  esti- 
mated that  the  damage  to  the  latex-produc- 
ing capacity  of  some  varieties  might  persist 
for  twenty  years.  Between  May  and  Novem- 
ber of  last  year,  latex  production  in  the  af- 
fected plantations  fell  off  by  an  average  of 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  per  cent.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  the  two  scientists, 
"A  large  variety  of  garden  crops  were  devas- 
tated in  the  seemingly  endless  number  of 
small  villages  scattered  throughout  the  af- 
fected area.  Virtually  all  of  tbe  .  .  .  local  in- 
habitants .  .  .  depend  for  their  well-being 
upon  their  own  local  produce.  These  people 
saw  their  crops  .  .  .  literally  wither  before 
their  eyes."  The  Cambodian  claim  is  still 
pending. 

Until  tbe  end  of  last  year,  the  crltlclam 
by  biologists  of  tbe  dangers  Involved  In  tbe 
use  of  herbicides  centered  on  their  use  in 
what  were  increasingly  construed  as  biologi- 
cal-warfare operations,  and  on  the  disrup- 
tive effects  of  these  chemicals  upon  civilian 
populations  and  upon  the  ecology  of  the  re- 
gions in  which  they  were  used.  Last  year, 
however.  cerUln  biologists  began  to  raise 
serious  questions  on  another  score — possible 
direct  hazards  to  life  from  2,4.5-T.  On  Oc- 
tober 29tb.  as  a  result  of  these  questions,  a 
statement  was  publicly  Issued  by  Dr.  Lee 
DuBrldge.  President  Nixon's  science  adviser. 
In  summary,  tbe  statement  said  that  because 
a  laboratory  study  of  mice  and  rats  that  had 
been  given  relatively  high  oral  doses  of  2,4,5-T 
in  early  stages  of  pregnancy  "showed  a 
higher  than  expected  number  of  deformities" 
In  the  offspring,  the  government  would,  as 
a  precautionary  measure,  undertake  a  series 
of  coordinated  actions  to  restrict  the  use  of 
2,4,5-T  In  both  domestic  civilian  applications 
and  military  herblcldal  operations.  Tbe  Du- 
Brldge statement  identified  the  laboratory 
study  as  having  been  made  by  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Blonetlcs  Research  Labora- 
tories, In  Betheada.  Blaryland,  but  gave  no 
details  of  either  the  findings  or  tbe  daU  on 
which  they  were  based.  This  absence  of  speci- 
fic Information  turned  out  to  be  characteris- 
tic of  what  has  been  made  available  to  the 
public  concerning  this  particular  research 
project.  Prom  the  beginning.  It  seems,  there 
was  an  extraordinary  reluctance  to  dlactiaa 
details  of  tbe  purported  ill  effects  of  2,4.S-T 
on  animals.  Six  weeks  after  tbe  publication 
of  the  DuBrldge  statement,  a  Journalist  who 
was  attempting  to  obtain  a  copy  of  tbe  fuU 
report  niade  by  Blonetlcs  and  to  discuss  Ite 
details  with  some  of  the  government  officiala 
concerned  encountered  hard  going.  At  tbe 
Blonetlcs  Laboratories,  an  official  said  that 
he  couldn't  talk  about  the  study,  because 
"we're  under  wraps  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health" — the  government  agency  that 
oommiaaloned  the  study.  Then,  having  been 
asked  what  the  specific  doses  of  2.4.5-T  were 
that  were  said  to  have  Increased  birth  defect* 
In  the  fetuses  of  experimental  animals,  tbe 
Blonetlcs  official  cut  off  discussion  by  saying, 
"You're  asking  sophisticated  questions  that 
as  a  layman  you  don't  have  the  equipment 
to  understand  tbe  answers  to."  At  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  an  official  wbo  was 
asked  for  details  of  or  a  copy  of  the  study 
on  2.4.6-T  replied,  "The  position  I'm  In  If 
that  I  have  been  requested  not  to  distribute 
this  Information."  He  did  say.  however,  that 
a  continuing  evaluation  of  the  study  was 
imder  way  at  tbe  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences,  at  Research 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina.  A  telephone 
call  to  an  officer  of  this  organization  brought 
a  reepoQse  whose  tone  varied  from  wvlneaa 
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to  downright  hostility  and  m«de  It  olear  that 
the  official  had  no  Intention  of  discussing 
details  or  results  of  tbe  study  with  tbe  press. 
The  Blonetlcs  study  on  2.4,6-T  was  part  of 
a  series  carried  out  under  contract  to  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  which  is  an  arm 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  in- 
vestigate more  than  two  hundred  compounds, 
most  of  them  pesticides.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  Induced  cancer-causing 
changes,  fetus-deforming  changes,  or  mute- 
tlon-causlng  changes   In  experimental  ani- 
mals. The  contract  was  a  large  one.  Involving 
more  than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  research,  and  Its  primary  purpose 
was   to  screen   out  suspicious- looking  sub- 
stances for  further  study.  The  first  visible 
fruits  of   the   Blonetlcs  research   were  pre- 
sented in  March  of  last  year  before  a  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  In  the  form  of  a 
study  of  possible  carcinogenic  properties  of 
the  fifty-three  compounds;  the  findings  on 
2,4,5-T  were  that  it  did  not  appear  to  cause 
carcinogenic  changes  in  the  animals  studied. 
By  the  time  the  report  on  the  carcinogenic 
properties  of  the  substances  was  presented, 
the  results  of  another  part  of  the  Blonetlcs 
studies,  concerning  the  teratogenic,  or  fetus- 
deforming,  properties  of  the  substances,  were 
being  compiled,  but  these  results  were  not 
inomedlately  made  available  to  biologists  out- 
side  tbe   government.  The  data  remained — 
somewhat  frustratlngly.  In  the  view  of  some 
scientists  who  had  been  most  curious  about 
tbe  effects  of  herbicides — out  of  sight,  and  a 
number  of  attempts  by  blologlsu  wbo  had 
heard  about  tbe  teratologlcal  study  of  2,4,5-T 
to  get  at  Its  findings  appear  to  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  authorities  involved.  Upon 
being  asked  to  account  for  the  apparent  de- 
lay In  making  this  Information  available  to 
biologists,  an  official  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (an- 
other branch  of  the  National  .InsUtutes  of 
Health)   has  declared,  with  some  heat,  that 
'  the  resulU  of  tbe  study  itself  and  of  a  sUtls- 
tlcal  summary  of  tbe  findings  prepared  by 
the  Institute  were  In  fact  passed  on  as  they 
were  completed  to  the  Commission  on  Pesti- 
cides   and    Their    Relationship    to    Environ- 
mental Health,  a  scientific  group  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare   Robert    Finch    and    known — after    Its 
chairman.  Dr.  E.  M.  iCrak,  of  the  UiUversity 
of  California — as  tbe  Mrak  Commission.  Dr. 
Samuel  S.  Epstein,  chief  of  the  laboratories 
of  Environmental  Toxicology  and  carcino- 
genesis  at   the  Children's  Cancer  Research 
Foundation  In  Boston,  who  was  co-chairman 
of  the  Mrak  Commission  panel  considering 
the  teratogenic  potential  of  pesticides,  tells 
a  different  story  on  the  availability  of  the 
Blonetlcs  study.  He  says  that  he  first  heard 
about  It  In  February.  At  a  meeting  of  his 
panel  In  August,  he  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
report.  Ten  days  later,  the  panel  was  told 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  would  be  willing  to  provide 
a  statistical   summary   but  that  tbe  group 
could  not  have  access  to  tbe  full  report  on 
which  the  siimmary  was  based.  Dr.  Epstein 
says  that  the  panel  eventually  got  tbe  full 
report  on  September  24th  "by  pulling  teeth." 
Actually,  as  far  back  as  February,  officials 
at  the  National  Cancer  Institute  had  known, 
on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  written  outline 
from  Blonetlcs.  the  findings  of  the  Blonetlcs 
scientists    on    the    fetus-deforming    role    of 
a,4,5-T.  Dr.  Richard  Bates,  the  officer  of  the 
NaUonal   Institutes  of  Health   who  was   In 
charge  of  coordinating  the  Blonetlcs  project, 
has  said  that  during  the  same  month  this 
Information  was  put  into  the  hands  of  offi- 
cials of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  De- 
ptu'tment  of  Defense.   "We  had  a   meeting 
with  a  couple  of  scientists  from  Fort  Detrlck. 
and    we   Informed    them    of   what   we   had 
learned,"  Dt.  Bates  said  recently.  "I  don't 
know  whether  they  were  the  right  people  for 


us  to  see.  We  didn't  hear  from  them  again 
until  after  the  DuBrtdge  annoimcement  at 
the  White  House.  Then  they  called  up  and 
asked  for  a  oopy  of  the  Blonetlcs  report." 

At  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
Dr.  Bates  said  had  been  informed  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  preliminary  Blonetlcs  findings.  Dr. 
Tschlrley,  one  of  the  officials  most  Intimately 
concerned  vrlth  the  permissible  usee  of  herbl- 
cldal compounds,  says  that  he  first  heard 
about  the  report  on  2.4,6-T  through  the  Du- 
Brldge announcement.  At  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  where  appropriate  officials 
had  been  Informed  In  February  of  the  terato- 
genic potenUal  of  2,4,6-T,  no  new  action  was 
taken  to  safeguard  the  public  against  2,4.5-T 
In  foodstuffs.  In  fact.  It  appears  that  no 
action  at  all  was  taken  by  the  Fo6d  and  Drug 
Administration  on  tbe  matter  during  the 
whole  of  last  year.  The  explanation  that 
FD.A.  officials  have  offered  for  this  Inaction 
is  that  they  were  under  Instructions  to 
leave  the  whole  question  alone  at  least  until 
December,  because  the  matter  was  under 
definitive  study  by  the  Mrak  Commission — 
the  very  group  whose  members,  as  it  turns 
out,  had  such  extraordinary  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining the  Blonetlcs  data.  The  Pood  Toxicol- 
ogy Branch  of  the  FUJl.  did  not  have  access 
to  the  full  BloneUcs  report  on  2.4,5-T  until 
after  Dr.  DuBrtdge  Issued  bis  statement,  at 
the  end  of  October. 

Thus,  after  the  first  word  went  to  various 
agencies  about  tbe  fetus-deforming  potential 
of  2,4,5-T,  and  warning  lights  could  have 
flashed  on  In  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment and  In  tbe  headquarters  of  every  com- 
pany manufacturing  or  handling  it,  literally 
almost  nothing  was  done  by  the  officials 
charged  with  protecting  the  public  from  ex- 
posure to  dangerous  or  potentially  dangerous 
materials — by  the  officials  in  the  FJ).A.,  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  Blonetlcs  findings  might  still  be 
hidden  from  the  public  if  they  had  not  been 
pried  loose  in  midsummer  through  the  activ- 
ities of  a  group  of  yo\uig  law  students.  The 
students  were  members  of  a  team  put  to- 
gether by  the  consumer-protection  activist 
Ralph  Nader — and  often  referred  to  as  Nad- 
er's Raiders — to  explore  the  labyrinthine 
workings  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. In  the  cotirse  of  their  Investigations, 
one  of  the  law  students,  a  young  woman 
named  Anita  Johnson,  happened  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  preliminary  report  on  the  Blo- 
netlcs flndlngs  that  had  been  passed  on  to 
the  P.D-A.  m  February,  and  Its  observations 
seemed  quite  disturbing  to  her.  Miss  John- 
son wrote  a  report  to  Nader,  and  in  Septem- 
ber she  showed  a  copy  of  the  report  to  a 
friend  who  was  a  biology  student  at  Harvard. 
In  early  October,  Miss  Johnson's  friend,  in  a 
conversation  with  Professor  Matthew  Mesel- 
son,  mentioned  Miss  Johnson's  report  on  the 
preliminary  Blonetlcs  findings.  This  was  the 
first  that  Dr.  Meselson  had  heard  of  the 
existence  of  tbe  Blonetlcs  study.  A  few  days 
previoxisly,  be  had  received  a  call  from  a 
scientist  friend  of  his  asking  whether  Dr. 
Meselson  had  heard  of  certain  stories,  origi- 
nating with  South  Vietnamese  Jotimalists 
and  other  South  Vietnamese,  of  an  unusual 
incidence  of  birth  defects  in  South  Vietnam, 
which  were  alleged  to  be  connected  with  de- 
foliation operations  there. 

A  few  days  later,  after  his  friend  sent  him 
further  information.  Dr.  Meselson  decided  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  tbe  Blonetlcs  repKJrt,  and  he 
called  up  an  acquaintance  In  a  government 
agency  and  asked  for  It.  He  was  told  that  the 
report  was  "confidential  and  classified, "  and 
inaccessible  to  outsiders.  Actually,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  preliminary  report  there  were 
now  m  existence  the  full  Blonetlcs  report 
and  a  statistical  summary  prepared  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  and.  by  nagging  various  Washing- 
ton   friends.    Dr.    Meselon    obtained    boot- 


legged copies  of  the  two  latest  reports.  What 
he  read  seemed  to  him  to  have  such  serious 
Implications  that  he  got  In  touch  with  ac- 
quaintances m  the  White  Hotise  and  also 
with  someone  In  the  Army  to  alert  them  to 
the  problems  of  2,4,5-T,  In  the  hope  that 
some  new  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  Its 
use.  According  to  Dr.  Meselson,  the  White 
House  people  apparently  didnt  Icnow  until 
that  moment  that  the  reports  on  the  adverse 
.  e;ffects  of  2,4,5-T  even  existed.  (Around  that 
time,  according  to  a  member  of  Nader's 
Raiders,  "a  tremendous  lid  was  put  on  this 
thing"  within  government  agencies,  and  on 
the  subject  of  the  Blonetlcs  work  and  2,4.5-T 
"people  In  government  whom  we'd  been  talk- 
ing to  freely  for  years  Just  shut  up  and 
wouldn't  say  a  w»rd.")  While  Dr.  Meselson 
awaited  word  on  the  matter,  a  colleague  of 
his  Informed  the  press  about  the  flndlngs  of 
the  Blonetlcs  report.  Very  shortly  thereafter. 
Dr.  DuBrtdge  made  his  public  announcement 
of  the  proposed  restrtctlons  on  the  use  of 
2.4.5-T. 

In  certain  respects,  the  DuSridge  an- 
nouncement Is  a  curious  document.  In  its 
approach  to  the  facts  about  2.4,5-T  that  were 
set  forth  In  the  Blonetlcs  report.  It  reflects 
considerable  sensitivity  to  the  political  and 
International  Issues  that  lie  behind  the  wide- 
spread use  of  this  powerful  herbicide  for 
civilian  and  military  purposes,  and  tbe 
words  In  which  It  describes  the  reasons  for 
restrtoUng  Its  use  appear  to  have  been  very 
carefully  chosen : 

The  actions  to  control  the  use  of  the 
chemical  were  taken  as  a  result  of  findings 
from  a  laboratory  study  conducted  by  Blo- 
netlcs Research  Laboratortes  which  liidlcated 
that  offspring  of  mice  and  rats  given  rela- 
tively large  oral  doses  of  the  herbicide  during 
early  stages  of  pregnancy  showed  a  higher 
than  expected  number  of  deformities. 

Although  it  seems  Improbable  that  any 
person  could  receive  harmful  amounts  of  this 
chemical  from  any  of  the  existing  uses  of 
2,4,5-T,  and  while  the  relationships  of  these 
effects  in  labtwatory  animals  to  effects  In  man 
are  not  entirely  clear  at  this  time,  the  actions 
taken  will  assure  safety  of  the  pubUc  while 
further  evidence  Is  being  sought. 

These  actions,  according  to  the  statement. 
Included  decisions  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  cancel  manufacttirers' 
registrations  of  2,4,5-T  for  use  on  food  crops, 
effective  at  the  beglrmlng  of  1970,  "unless  by 
that  time  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  fotmd  a  basis  tar  establlsblng  a  safe  legal 
tolerance  in  and  on  foods,"  and  that  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior, 
In  their  own  programs,  *ould  stop  the  use 
of  2,4,5-T  in  populated  areas  and  In  all  other 
areas  where  residues  of  the  substance  could 
reach  man.  As  for  military  uses  ot  2,4,5-T, 
the  sUtement  said,  "The  chemical  Is  effec- 
tive In  defoliating  trees  and  shrubs  and  Its 
use  In  South  Vietnam  has  resulted  In  re- 
ducing greatly  the  number  of  ambushes,  thus 
saving  lives."  However,  the  statement  con- 
tinued, "the  Department  of  Defense  will 
I  henceforth  I  restrict  the  use  of  a.4,5-T  to 
sireos  remote  from  tbe  population." 

All  this  sounds  eminently  fair  and  sensi- 
ble, but  whether  It  represents  a  candid  expo- 
sition of  thef  acts  about  2.4,5-T  and  the  Blo- 
netlcs report  is  debatable.  The  White  House 
statement  that  the  Blonetics  flndlngs  "Indi- 
cated that  offspring  of  mice  and  rati  given 
relatively  large  oral  doses  of  the  herbicide 
during  early  stages  of  pregnancy  showed  a 
higher  than  expected  number  of  deformities" 
is,  in  the  words  of  one  eminent  biologist  who 
has  studied  tbe  Blonetics  data,  "an  under- 
statement." We  went  on  to  say  that  "if  tbe 
effects  on  experimental  animals  are  appli- 
cable to  pe^le  it's  a  very  sad  and  sertous 
situation."  The  actual  Blonetlcs  report  de- 
scribed 2,4.5-T  as  producing  "sufflclentiy 
prominent  effects  of  seriously  hazardous  na- 
ture" In  controlled  experiments  with  preg- 
nant mice  to  lead  the  autbcws  "to  categorize 
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I  It  I  as  probably  dangerous"  The  report  *Uo 
found  2.4-D  'poienUally  dangerous  but  need- 
ing further  •ludy."  As  for  a.4.5-T.  the  report 
noted  th*t.  with  the  excepUon  of  very  small 
subcutaneous  doMges.  'all  dosages,  routes, 
and  strains  resulted  In  increased  incidence 
of  abnormal  fetuses'  after  Its  admlnlsuaUon 
The  abnormalities  In  the  fetuses  Included 
lack  of  eyes,  faulty  eyes.  cysUc  kidneys,  cleft 
palates,  and  enlarged  Uvers.  The  BloneUcs 
report  went  on  to  report  on  further  experi- 
mental appUcaUons  of  a.4.&-T  to  another 
species : 

Because  of  the  potential  Importance  of 
the  flndliigs  In  mice,  an  additional  study 
was  carried  out  In  rats  of  the  Sprague- 
Dawley  strain  Using  dosages  of  215  and 
46  4  mg  kg  I  that  Is.  dosages  scaled  to  rep- 
resent 21.5  and  464  milligrams  of  2.4.5-T 
per  kilogram  of  the  experimental  animals 
body  weight]  suspended  in  50  per  cent  honey 
and  given  by  the  oral  route  on  the  6th 
through  15th  days  of  gestation,  we  observed 
excessive  fetal  mortality  (almost  80  per  cent) 
and  a  high  incidence  of  abnormalities  In 
the  survivors.  When  the  beginning  of  ad- 
minlstraUon  was  delayed  until  the  10th  day, 
fetal  mortality  was  somewhat  less  but  still 
quite  high  even  when  dosage  was  reduced  to 
4  6  mg  kg.  The  incidence  of  abnormal 
fetuses  was  threefold  that  in  controls  even 
with  the  souaiest  dosage  and  shortest  period 
used.  .  .  . 

It  seems  Inescapable  that  2.4.^T  Is  tera- 
togenic in  this  strain  of  rau  when  given 
orally  at  the  dosage  schedules  used  here. 

Considering  the  fetus-deforming  effecU  of 
the  touest  oral  do«ige  of  2.4.5-T  used  In  the 
Blonetlcs  work  on   rats— to  say  pothlng  of 
the    excessive    fetal    mortaUty— the    White 
House  statement   that     relatively  large  oral 
doees  of  the  herbicide      .     showed  a  higher 
than    expected    number   of    deformities"    is 
hardly   an  accurate  description   of   the   re- 
sults of  the  study.   In  fact,  the  statlsUcal 
tables   presented    as   part   of    th»  Blonetlcs 
report  showed  that  at  the  lowest  oral  dosage 
of   2.4.5-T  given    to  pregnant   ratt   between 
the   tenth   and   fifteenth   days   of    gestation 
thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  fetuses  produced 
were  abnormal,  or  three  times  the  figure  for 
control    animals     At    what    could    without 
much  quesUon   be  described   as   "relatively 
•  large  oral  doses"  of  the  herbicide— -dosages  of 
215    and    4^4    milligrams    per    kUogram    of 
body  weight  of  rats,  for  example — the  per- 
centage of  abnormal  fetuses  was  ninety  and 
a  hundred  per  cent,  respectively,  or  a  good 
bit  higher  than  one  would  be  likely  to  de- 
duce  from  the  phrase   "a   higher  than  ex- 
pected number  of  deformities."  The  assertion 
that  "It  I'eems  improbable  that  any  person 
could  receive  harmful  amounts  of  this  chem- 
ical from  any  of  the  existing  uses  of  2.4.5-T" 
also  appears  to  be  worth  examining,  for  this 
is  precisely  what  many  biologists  are  most 
worried  about  In  relation  to  2.4.5-T  and  al- 
lied substances. 

It  seems  fair,  before  going  further,  to 
quote  a  cautionary  note  In  the  Du- Bridge 
statement:  "The  study  involved  relatively 
small  numbers  of  laboratory  rats  and  mice^ 
More  extensive  studies  are  needed  and  will 
be  undertaken  At  best  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
trapolate results  obtained  with  laboraurfy 
animals  to  man — sensitivity  to  a  given  com- 
pound may  be  different  in  man  than  in  ani- 
mal species.  .  "  It  would  be  difficult  to 
get  a  biologUt  to  disagree  with  these  seem- 
ingly sound  generalities  However,  the  first 
part  of  the  statement  does  Imply,  at  least  to 
a  layman,  that  the  number  of  experimental 
animals  used  in  the  Blonetlcs  study  had  been 
considerably  smaller  than  the  numbers  used 
to  test  commercial  compounds  other  than 
2.4.5-T  before  they  are  approved  by  a^ncle* 
•ucb  as  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  thia 
connection,  the  curious  layman  could  rea- 
sonably begin  with  the  recommendations,  in 
1063.   of    the    President's    Science    Advlaocr 


Committee  on  the  use  of  pesticides,  which 
propoeed  that  companies  putting  out  pesti- 
cides should  be  required  from  then  on  to 
demonstrate  the  safety  of  their  products  by 
means  of  toxicity  studies  on  two  generations 
of  at  least  two  warm-blooded  mammalian 
species  SubsequenUy.  the  PDA.  set  up  new 
testing  requlremenu.  based  on  these  recom- 
mendations, for  companies  producing  pesti- 
cides. However,  according  to  Dr  Joseph  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  the  Pood  Toxicology  Branch  of 
the  PDA.,  the  organisation  actually  requires 
appllcanu  for  permission  to  sell  pesticides 
to  present  the  resulu  of  tesU  on  only  one 
species  (usually,  in  practice,  the  rat)  Ac- 
cording to  Dr  McLaughln.  the  average  num- 
ber of  experimental  animals  used  In  studies 
of  pesticides  is  between  eighty  and  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  Including  anlnuls  used  as 
controls  but  excluding  litters  produced.  The 
Blonetlcs  studies  of  2.4.5-T  used  both  mice 
and  rats,  and  their  toUl  number  was.  In  fact, 
greater,  not  less,  than  this  average  Includ- 
ing controls  but  excluding  Utters,  the  total 
number  of  animals  used  In  the  2.4.5-T  stud- 
ies was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
Analysis  of  the  results  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Environmental  Health  Science 
found  them  staustlcally  'significant"  and 
this  Is  the  real  purpose  of  such  a  study:  it  is 
meant  to  act  as  a  coarse  screen  to  shake  out 
of  the  data  the  larger  lumps  of  bad  news. 
Such  a  study  Is  usually  Incapable  of  shaking 
out  anything  smaller,  another  kind  of  study 
Is  needed  to  do  that. 

Thus,  the  DuBrldge  statement  seems  to 
give  rise  to  this  question:  If  the  Blonetl(CS 
study,  based  on  the  eflecu  of  2.4.5-T  on  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  experimental  ani- 
mals of  two  species,  appears  to  be  less  than 
conclusive,  on  the  ground  that  "the  study 
Involved  relatively  small  numbers  of  labora- 
tory rau  and  mice. "  what  is  one  to  think  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  tests  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  pesticides  make?  If.  as  the  DuBrldge 
statement  says,  "at  btst  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
trapolate results  obtained  with  laboratory 
animals  to  man. "  what  Is  one  to  say  of  the 
protection  that  the  government  affords  the 
consumer  when  the  results  of  tests  of  pestl- 
cjdal  substances  on  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
twenty  rats  are  ofllclally  extrapolated  to  Jus- 
tify the  use  of  the  substances  by  a  popula- 
tion of  two  hundred  million  people — not  to 
mention  one  to  two  million  unborn  babies 
being  carried  in  their  mothers'  wombs? 

The  very  coarseness  of  the  screen  used  In 
all  these  tests — that  la.  the  relatively  small 
number  of  animals  involved — means  that  the 
bad  news  that  shows  up  In  the  data  has  to 
be  taken  with  particular  seriousness,  be- 
cause lesser  effects  tend  not  to  be  demon- 
strable at  all.  The  Inadequacy  of  the  scale 
on  which  anlT"*'  tests  with,  for  Instance, 
pesticides  are  currently  being  made  in  this 
country  to  gain  PDA.  approval  Is  further 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  fetus-deforming 
effect  that  might  show  up  if  a  thousand  test 
anlm«ls  were  used  Is  almost  never  picked  up. 
since  the  studies  are  not  conducted  on  that 
scale:  yet  if  the  material  being  tested 
turned  out  to  have  the  same  effect,  quan- 
Utatlvely.  on  human  beings,  this  would 
mean  that  It  would  cause  between  three  and 
four  thousand  malformed  bable*  to  be  pro- 
duced each  year.  The  teratogenic  effecU  of 
3.4  ^T  on  experimental  animals  used  by  the 
Blonetlcs  people,  however,  were  not  on  the 
order  of  one  In  a  thousand.  Even  In  the  case 
of  the  lowest  oral  dose  given  rats,  they  were 
on  the  order  of  one  In  three. 

Again,  It  U  fair  to  say  that  what  Is  appli- 
cable to  raU  In  such  tests  may  not  be  appli- 
cable to  human  beings.  But  It  la  also  fair  to 
say  that  studies  involving  rats  are  conducted 
not  for  the  welfare  of  the  rat  kingdom  but 
for  the  ultimate  protection  of  human  beings. 
In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Epstein,  the  fact  that 
the  2.4i-T  used  In  the  Blonetlcs  study  pro- 
duced teratogenic  effects  In  both  mice  and 
raU  underllnea  the  lerlouaneM  of  the  study's 


implications.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, this  Is  even  further  underlined  by 
another  drcimiBtance — that  the  rat,  as  a  t«st 
animal,  tends  to  be  relatively  resistant  to 
teratogenic  effecU  of  chemicals.  For  exam- 
ple, m  the  late  nlneteen-fiftles,  when  thalid- 
omide, that  disastrously  teratogenic  com- 
pound, was  being  tested  on  raU  in  oral  dos- 
ages ranging  from  low  to  very  high,  no  dis- 
cernible fetus-deforming  effecU  were  pro- 
duced And  Dr.  McLaughlin  says  that  as  far 
as  thalidomide  tesu  on  rabbiu  were  con- 
cerned. "You  could  give  thalidomide  to  rab- 
biu In  oral  doses  at  between  fifty  and  two 
hundred  times  the  comparable  human  level 
to  show  any  comparable  teratogenic  effecU." 
In  babies  born  to  women  who  took  thalido- 
mide, whether  in  small  or  large  dosages  and 
whether  in  single  or  mulUple  dosages,  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy, the  rate  of  deformation  was  estimated 
to  be  one  In  ten. 

Because  of  the  relatively  coarse  testing 
screen  through  which  compounds  like  pes- 
ticides— and  food  additives  as  well — are  sifted 
before  they  are  approved  for  general  or 
specialized  use  In  this  country,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  theoretically  main- 
tains a  policy  of  stipulating,  as  a  safety  fac- 
tor, that  the  maximum  amount  of  such  a 
substance  allowable  in  the  human  diet  range 
from  one  two-thousandth  to  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  the  highest  dosage  level  of  the  sub- 
stance that  produces  no  harmful  effecU  In 
experlmenUl  animals.  (In  the  case  of  pes- 
ticides, the  World  Health  Organization  takes 
a  more  conservaUve  view,  considering  one 
two-thousandth  of  the  "no-effect"  level  in 
animal  studies  to  be  a  reasonable  safety  level 
for  human  exposure.)  According  to  the 
standards  of  safety  established  by  FDA.  pol- 
icy, then,  no  human  being  anywhere  should 
ever  have  been  exposed  to  2.4,5-T.  because 
In  the  Blonetlcs  study  of  raU  every  dosage 
level  produced  deformed  fetuses.  A  "no- 
effect"  level  was  never  achieved. 

To  make  a  reasonable  guess  about  the  gen- 
eral safety  of  2.4.5-T  for  human  beings,  as 
the  material  has  been  used  up  to  now.  the 
most  appropriate  populaUon  area  to  observe 
U  probably  not  the  relatively  healthy  and 
well-fed  United  States,  where  human  beings 
are   perhaps   better  equipped   to   withstand 
the  assault  of  toxic  substances,  but  South 
Vietnam,  where  great  numbers  of  civilians 
are    haU-starved.    ravaged    by   disease,    and 
racked  by  the  innumerable  horrors  of  war. 
In  considering  any  potentially  harmful  ef- 
fecU of  2.4.5-T  on  human  beings  In  Vietnam, 
some  attempt  haa  to  be  made  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  2.4.5-T  vb  which  people,  and  par- 
ticularly pregnant  women,  may  have  been 
exposed  as  a  result  of  the  repeated  defolia- 
tion  operations.  To  do  so,  a  comparison  of 
known  rates  of  application  of  2.4,&-T  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Vietnam  Is  In  order. 
In  this  country,  according  to  Dr.  TSchlrley. 
the    average    recommended    application    of 
2.45-T   In   aerial   spraying   for    woody-plant 
control  U  bertween  three-quarters  of  a  poimd 
and  a  pound  per  acre.  There  are  about  five 
manufacturers  of  2,4,6-T  In  this  country,  of 
which  the  Dow  Chemical  Company  Is  one  of 
the  biggest.  One  of   Dow   Chemical's  beat- 
sellers    in    the    2.4.6-T    line    Is    Esteron    245 
Concentrate,  and  the  cautionary  notes  that 
a  drum   of  Esteron   bears  on   iu  label  are 
hardly  reassuring  to  anyone  lulled  by  prior 
allegations  that  2.4.5-T  U  a  substance  of  low 
toxicity:    Caution,   May  Cause  Skin   Irrlta- 
Uon:    Avoid  Contact  with   Eyes.  Skin,   and 
Clothing:  Keep  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 
Under  the  word  "Warning"  are  a  number 
of  Instructions  concerning  safe   use  of  the 
material,  and  these  Include,  presumably  for 
good  reason,  the  following  admonition: 

"Do  not  contaminate  Irrigation  ditches  or 
water  used  for  domestic  purposes." 
Then  comes  a  "Notice": 
"Seller  makes  no  warranty  of  any  kind, 
expreaa  or   Implied,   concerning  the  use  of 
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this  product.  Buyer  asstunes  all  rUk  of  use 
or  handling,  whether  in  accordance  with 
directions  or  not." 

The     concentration     of     Esteron     recom- 
mended— subject  to  all  these  warnings,  cau- 
tions, and  disclaimers— for  aerial  spraying  In 
the  United  States  varies  with  the  type  of 
vegetation   to   be   sprayed,   but   probably   a 
fair  average  would  be  three-quarters  to  one 
pound  acid  equivalent  of  the  raw  2,4,5-T  per 
acre.  In  Vietnam,  however,  the  concentration 
of  2,4,fr-T  for  each  acre  sprayed  has  been 
far  higher.  In  Agent  Orange,  the  concentra- 
tions of  2.4.&-T  have  averaged  fhtrteen  times 
the    recommended    concentrations    used   In 
the    United    States.    The    principal    route 
through  which  quantities  of  2.4,5-T  might 
be  expected  to  enter  the  human  system  In 
Vietnam  Is  through  drinking  water,  and  In 
the  areas  sprayed  moat  drinking  water  comes 
either    from    rainwater    cisterns    fed    from 
house  roofs  or  from  very  shallow  wells.  It 
has  been  calculated  that,  taking  Into  account 
the    average    amount    of    2.43-T    In    Agent 
Orange  sprayed  per  acre  In  Vietnam  by  the 
military,  and  assuming  a  cme-lnch  rainfall 
(Which  is  quite  common  in  South  Vietnam) 
after  a  spraying,  a  forty-kllo  (about  elghty- 
elght-pound)    Vietnamese   woman   drinking 
two  litres    (about   1.8  quarts)    of  contami- 
nated water  a  day  could  very  well  be  ab- 
sorbing   Into    her    system    a    hundred    and 
twenty  milligrams,  or  about  one  two-hun- 
dred-and-fiftleth  of  an  ounce,  of  2.45-T  a 
day:  that  Is.  a  daily  oral  dosage  of  three  mil- 
ligrams of  2.4.5-T  per  kilo  of  body  weight. 
Thus,  If  a  Vietnamese  woman  who  was  ex- 
posed  to   Agent   Orange   was   pregnant,   she 
might  very  well  be  absorbing  Into  her  sys- 
tem a  percentage  of  2.4.5-T  only  slightly  less 
than  the  percentage  that  deformed  one  out 
of  every  three  fetuses  of  the  pregnant  ex- 
perimental raU.  To  pursue  further  the  ques- 
tion of  exposure  of  Vietnamese  to  2,4,5-T 
concentrations  In  relation  to  concentrations 
officially  considered  safe  far  Americans,  an 
advisory  subcommittee  to  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior,   in   setting   up   guidelines   for 
maximum  safe  contamination  of  surface  wa- 
ter by  pesticides  and  lulled  substances  some 
time  ago,  recommended  a  concentration  of 
one-tenth  of  a  milligram  of  2.4.5-T  In  one 
litre  of  drinking  water  as  the  maximum  safe 
concentration.  Thus,  a  pregnant  Vietnamese 
woman  who  Ingested  a  hundred  and  twenty 
milligrams  of  2.4,5-T  In  two  litres  of  water 
a   day   would   be   exposed   to  2.4.5-T  at   six 
hundred   times   the   concentration   officially 
considered  safe  for  Americans. 

Moreover,   the   level   of  exposure  of   Viet- 
namese people  In  sprayed  areas  Is  not  neces- 
sarily  limited   to  the  concentrations  shown 
In  Dr.  Meselson's  calculations.  Sometimes  the 
level  may  be  far  higher.  Dr.  Pfelffer,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  biologist,  says  that  when 
difficulties  arise  with  the  spray  planes  or  the 
spray    apparatus,   or   when   other  accldenu 
occur,    an    entire    thousand-gallon    load    of 
herblcldal  agent  containing  2.4.5-T  may  be 
dumped  in  one  area  by  means  of  the  thirty- 
second    emergency-dumping    procedure.    Dr. 
Pfelffer  has  recalled  going  along  as  an  ob- 
server on  a  United  Stales  defoliation  mission 
last  March,  over  the  Plain  of  Reeds  area  of 
Vietnam,  near  the  Cambodian  border,  dur- 
ing which  the  technician  at  the  spray  con- 
trols  was   unable  to   get  the   apparatus   to 
work,  and  thereupon  dumped  his  whole  load. 
"This  rained  down  a  doee  of  2.4.5-T  that  must 
have   been   fantastically   concentrated,"   Dr. 
Pfelffer  has  said.  "It  was  released  on  a  very 
watery    spot    that    looked    like    headwaters 
draining  into  the  Mekong  River,  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  use."  In  an- 
other InsUnce.  he  has  recalled,  a  pilot  going 
over  the  area  of  the  supposedly  "friendly" 
Catholic  refugee  village  of  Ho  Nal,  near  Blen 
Hoa,  had  serious  engine  trouble  and  dumped 
his  whole  spray  load  of  herbicide  on  or  near 
the  village.  In  such  Instances,  the  concentra- 
tion of  2.4,6-T  dumped  upon  an  Inhabited 


area  In  Vietnam  probably  averaged  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty  times  the  concentration 
recommended  by  2.4.6-T  manufacturers  as 
both  effective  and  safe  for  tiae  In  the  United 
States. 

Theoretically,  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
use  of  2.4,5-T  should  have  been  removed  by 
means  of  the  steps  promised  in  the  White 
House  announcement  last  October.  A  quick 
reading  of  the  statement  by  Dr.  DuBrldge 
(Who  Is  also  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
President's  Environmental  Quality  Council) 
certainly  seemed  to  convey  the  impression 
that  from  that  day  onward  there  would  be 
a  change  in  Department  of  Defense  policy  on 
the  use  of  2,4.6-T  in  Vietnam,  Just  as  there 
would  be  a  change  in  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partmenu  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior 
on  the  domesUc  vise  of  2.4,5-T.  But  did  the 
White  House  mean  what  it  certainly  seemed 
to  be  saying  about  the  future  military  use  of 
2,4,5-T  in  Vietnam?  The  White  House  state- 
ment was  issu^  on  October  29th.  On  Oc- 
tober 30th,  thfPentagon  announced  that  no 
change  would  be  made  In  the  policy  govern- 
ing the  military  use  of  2,4.5-T  In  South  Viet- 
nam, because — so  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported on  October  31st— "the  Defense  De- 
partment feels  Ito  present  policy  conforms 
to  the  new  Presidential  dUectlve."  The  Post 
article  went  on: 

"A  Pentagon  spokesman's  explanation  of 
the  policy,  read  at  a  morning  press  briefing, 
differed  markedly  from  the  written  version 
given  rejwrters  later. 

"When  the  written  stotement  was  dU- 
trlbuted.  reporters  were  told  not  to  use  the 
spokesman's  | previous)  comment  that  the 
defoliant  ...  Is  used  against  enemy  'train- 
ing and  regroupment  centers."  ^ 

•"The  statement  was  expunged  after  a  re- 
porter asked  how  use  against  such  centers 
conformed  to  the  Defense  Department"s 
stated  policy  of  prohlblUng  lu  use  In  "popu- 
lated areas."  " 

But  the  statement  wasn't  so  easily  ex- 
punged. A  short  time  later.  It  was  made 
again.  In  essence,  by  Rear  Admiral  William 
E.  Lemos,  of  the  Policy  Plans  and  National 
Security  Council  Affairs  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  In  testimony  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
phrase  "training  and  regroupment  centers" 
became  "enemy  base  camps."  And  In  testi- 
fying that  the  military  was  mounting  herbl- 
cldal operations  on  alleged  enemy  base  camps 
Rear  Admiral  Lemos  said :  * 

"We  know  .  .  .  that  the  enemy  will  move 
froin  areas  that  have  been  sprayed.  There- 
fore, enemy  base  camps  or  unit  headquarters 
are  sprayed  in  order  to  make  him  move  to 
avoid  exposing  himself  to  aerial  observatton." 
If  one  adds  to  the  words  "enemy  base 
camps"  the  expunged  words  ""training  and 
regroupment  centers" — centers  that  are  un- 
likely to  operate  without  an  accompanying 
civilian  population— what  the  Defense  De- 
partment seems  actually  to  be  IndlcaUng  Is 
that  the  "areas  remote  from  the  population" 
against  which  the  United  States  Is  conduct- 
ing military  herblcldal  operations  are  "re- 
mote from  the  population"  at  least  In  part 
because  of  these  operations. 

As  for  the  BloneUcs  findings  on  the  terato- 
genic effecte  of  2.4.5-T  on  experimental  ani- 
mals, the  Department  of  Defense  Indicated 
that  It  put  little  stock  In  the  dangers  sug- 
gested by  the  report.  A  reporter  for  the  Yale 
Daily  News  who  telephoned  the  Pentagon 
during  the  first  week  In  December  to  in- 
quire about  the  Defense  Department's  atti- 
tude toward  lU  use  of  2.4.5-T  In  the  light 
of  the  Blonetlcs  report  was  assured  that 
"there  Is  no  catise  for  alarm  about  defoll- 
ante."  A  week  or  so  later,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Directorate  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion at  the  Pentagon  which  deacrlbed  the 
BloneUcs  resulU  as  based  on  "evidence  that 
2.4.5-T.  when  fed  In  large  amounts  to  highly 
Inbred  and  susceptible  mice  and  rate,  gave 


a  higher  Incidence  of  birth  defecte  than  was 
normal  for  these  animals."  After  reading  this 
letter,  the  Yale  Daily  News  reporter  again 
telephoned*the  Pentagon,  and  asked,  "Does 
(the  Department  of  Defense  1  think  defoU- 
ante  could  be  affecting  embryo  growth  in  any 
way  In  Vietnam?"  The  Pentagon  spokesman 
said.  "No."  And  that  was  that.  The  experi- 
mental animals  were  highly  susceptible;  the 
civilian  Vietnamese  popuiaClSn,  which  even 
under  "normal"'  circumstanees  is  the  victim 
of  a  statistically  incalculable  but  clearly  very 
high  abortion  and  infant-mortality  rate,  was 
not. 

Nearly  a  month  after  Dr.  DuBrldge's  state- 
ment, another  was  Issued,  this  one  by  the 
President  himself,  on  United  States  policy  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  The  Presi- 
dent, noting  that  "biological  weapons  have 
massive,  unpredictable,  and  potentially  un- 
controllable consequences'"  that  might  ""im- 
pair the  health  of  future  generations,"  an- 
nounced It  as  his  decision  that  thencefor- 
ward "the  United  States  shall  renounce  the 
use  of  lethal  biological  agente  and  weapons, 
and  all  other  methods  of  biological  warfare." 
Later,  a  White  House  spokesman,  in  answer 
to  questions  by  reporters  whether  this  In- 
cluded the  use  of  herblcldal.  defoliant,  or 
crop-killing  chemicals  in  Vietnam,  made  It 
clear  that  the  new  policy  did  not  encompass 
herbicides. 

Since  the  President's  statement  did  spe- 
cifically renounce  "all  other  methods  of  bio- 
logical warfare."  the  reasonable  assumption 
Is  that  the  United  States  govenmient  does 
not  consider  herblcldal.  defoliant,  and  crop- 
killing  operaUons  against  military  and  civil- 
ian populations  to  be  part  of  biological  war- 
fare. The  question  therefore  remains:  What 
does  the  United  States  government  consider 
biological   warfare  to  consist  of?  The  best 
place  to  look  for  an  authoritative  deflnlUon 
is  a  work  known  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Dictionary,  an  official  publlcaUon  that^^w- 
erns  proper  word  usage  within  the  military 
establishment.  In  the  current  edition  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Dictionary,  "biological 
warfare"  is  defined  as  the  ""employment  of 
living  organisms,   toxic  biological  producte, 
and    plant-growth    regulations    to    produce 
death    or    casualties    In    man,    animals,    or 
planU  or  defense  against  such  action."  But 
the  term  '"plant-growth  regulators"  Is  no- 
where defined  la  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Dictionary,    and   since   a   certain    technical 
distinction  might  be  made  (by  weed-control 
scientists,     for    example)     between    plant- 
growth  regulators  and  defollante,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  consider 
military  defoliation  operations  part  of  bio- 
logical warfare  Is  left  unclear.  As  for  '"de- 
foliant agenu."  the  Dictionary  defines  such 
an  agent  only  as  "a  chemical  which  causes 
trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  to  shed  their 
leaves  prematurely."  All  this  is  hardly  a  sur- 
prise   to    anyone    familiar    with    the    fast 
semantic  legerdemain  Involved  in  all  official 
statements  on  biological  warfare,  In  which 
defoliation    has    the    bafflingly    evanescent 
half-existence  of  a  pea  under  a  shell. 

To  find  that  pea  In  the  official  literature 
Is  not  easy.  But  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  If  the  Department  of  Defense  were  to 
concede  officially  that  "defoliant  agente" 
were  In  the  same  category  as  "plant-growth 
regulators"  that  "produce  death  ...  In 
planU,"  It  would  thereby  also  be  conceding 
that  it  Is  m  fact  engaging  In  the  biological 
warfare  that  President  Nixon  has  renounced. 
And  such  a  concession  seems  to  have  been  run 
to  earth  In  the  current  edition  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  publication  entitled  ""Man- 
ual  on  Use  of  Herbicides  for  MiUtary  Pur- 
poses."" in  which  "antlplanl  agente"  are  de- 
fined as  ""Chemical  agenti/ »;hlch  possess  a 
high  offensive  potential  \im  destroying  or 
seriously  limiting  the  production  of  food  and 
defoliating  vegetation."  and  goes  on.  "These 
compounds  include  herbicides  that  klU  or 
inhibit  the  growth  of  plante;  plant-growth 
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regulators  tb*t  either  regulate  or  lablbit 
plant  growth,  aometlmea  causing  plant 
death.  .  .  ."  The  admlwlon  that  the  Depart- 
aoent  of  Defense  U  Indeed  engaging,  through 
lU  defoliation  and  berblctdal  operations  In 
Vietnam.  In  biological  warfare,  as  this  is  de- 
fined by  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  as  It  has  been 
formally  renounced  by  the  President,  seems 
Inescapable. 

Since  the  DuBrldge  statement,  allegations, 
apparently  originating  In  part  with  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  a.4.5-T  used  In  the  Blonetlcs 
study  was  unrepresentative  of  the  3.4. S-T 
generally  produced  In  this  country.  In  that 
It  contained  comparatively  large  amounts  of 
a  certain  contaminant,  which,  according  to 
the  Dow  people.  Is  ordinarily  present  In 
2.4.4-T  only  In  trace  quantities  Accordingly. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  real  cause  of 
the  teratogenic  efTecU  of  the  a.4.5-T  used  In 
the  Blonetlcs  study  may  not  have  been  the 
2.4.5-T  Itself  but.  rather,  the  contaminant 
In  the  sample  used.  The  chemical  name  of 
the  contaminant  thus  suspected  by  the  Oow 
people  Is  3.3.6.7-tetrachlorodlbenzo-p-dloxln. 
often  referred  to  simply  as  dloxln  The  2.4.5-T 
used  by  Blonetlcs  was  obtained  In  1965  from 
the  Diamond  Alkali  Company,  now  known 
as  the  Diamond-Shamrock  Company  and  no 
longer  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
2.4.5-T.  It  appears  that  the  presence  of  a 
dloxln  oontaioilnant  In  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing 2.4,5-T  Is  a  constant  problem 
among  all  manufactdrers  Three  years  ago. 
Dow  was  obliged  to  close  down  lu  2.4.5-T 
plant  in  Midland.  Michigan,  for  several 
months  and  partly  rebuild  it  because  of  what 
Dow  people  variously  described  as  "a  prob- 
lem" and  "an  accident  "  The  problem — or 
accident — was  that  workers  exposed  to  the 
dloxln  contaminant  during  the  process  of 
manufacture  came  down  with  an  acute  skin 
Irritation  known  as  chlor-acne.  The  Dow 
people,  who  speak  with  considerable  pride  of 
their  toxlcologlcal  work  ("We  established  our 
toxicology  lab  the  year  Ralph  Nader  was 
bom,"  a  Dow  public-relations  man  said  re- 
cently, showing,  at  any  rate,  that  Dow  Is 
keenly  aware  of  Nader  and  his  career),  say 
that  the  chlor-acne  problem  has  long  since 
been  cleared  up.  and  that  the  current  level 
at  the  dloxln  contaminant  In  Dow's  2.4.5-T 
Is  less  than  one  part  per  million,  as  opposed y 
to  the  dloxln  level  In  the  2.4.5-T  used  in 
the  Blonetlcs  study,  which  Is  alleged  to  have 
been  between  fifteen  and  thirty  parts  per 
million.  A  sdentlst  at  the  DuBrldge  office, 
which  has  become  a  coordinating  agency  for 
Information  having  to  do  with  the  2.4.5-T 
question,  says  that  the  2.4.5-T  used  by  Blo- 
netlcs was  "probably  representative"  of 
2.4.5-T  being  used  In  this  country — and  pre- 
sumably In  Vietnam — at  the  time  It  was 
obtained  but  that  considerably  less  of  the 
contaminant  is  present  In  the  2.4.5-T  now 
being  produced  Evidently,  the  degree  of 
dloxln  contamination  present  in  2.4.5-T 
varies  from  manufacturer  to  manufacturer. 
What  degree  of  contamination,  high  or  low. 
was  present  in  the  quantities  of  2.4.5-T 
shipped  to  South  Vietnam  at  various  times 
this  spokesman  didn't  seem  to  know. 

The  point  about  the  dloxln  contamina- 
tion of  2.4.5-T  Is  an  extremely  Important 
one.  because  If  the  suspicions  of  the  Dow 
people  are  correct  and  the  cause  of  the  fetus 
deformities  cited  in  the  Blonetlcs  study  Is 
not  the  2,4.5-T  but  the  dloxln  contaminant, 
then  this  contaminant  may  be  among  the 
most  teratogenically  powerful  agents  ever 
known.  Dr  McLaughlin  has  calculated  that 
U  the  dloxln  present  In  the  BloneUcs  2.4.5-T 
was  indeed  responsible  for  the  teratogenic 
effects  on  the  experimental  animals.  It  looks 
as  though  the  contaminant  would  have  to  be 
at  least  ten  thousand  times  more  terato- 
genically active  In  rats  than  thalidomide  was 
found  to  be  In  rabbits.  Furthermore.  It  raises 
alarming  questions  about  the  prevalence  of 
the  dloxln  material  In  our  environment.  It 


appears  that  under  high  heat  the  dloxln 
material  can  be  produced  In  a  whole  class 
of  chemical  substances  known  as  trlchloro- 
phenols  and  pentachlorophecols.  These  sub- 
stances Include  components  of  certain  fatty 
acids  used  In  detergents  and  In  animal  feed. 
As  a  consequence  of  studies  that  have  been 
made  of  the  deaths  of  millions  of  young 
chicks  In  this  country  after  the  chicks  had 
eaten  certain  kinds  of  chicken  feed,  govern- 
ment scientists  are  now  seriously  speculat- 
ing on  the  possibility  that  the  deaths  were 
at  the  end  of  a  chain  that  began  with  the 
spraying  of  corn  crops  with  2.4.5-T.  The 
hypothesis  Is  that  realdues  of  dloxln  present 
In  the  2.4,5-T  remained  In  the  harvested 
com  and  were  concentrated  Into  certain  by- 
products that  were  then  sold  to  manufac- 
turers of  chicken  feed,  and  that  the  dloxln 
became  absorbed  Into  the  systems  of  the 
young  chicks  One  particularly  disquieting 
sign  of  the  potential  of  the  dloxln  material 
Is  the  fact  that  blo-aasays  made  on  chick 
embryos  In  another  study  revealed  that  all 
the  embryos  were  killed  by  one  twenty-mil- 
lionth of  a  gram  of  dloxln  per  egg. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  disquieting  specula- 
tion about  the  dloxln  Is  that  2.4.5-T  may  not 
be  the  only  material  in  which  It  appears. 
Among  the  compounds  that  several  ex- 
perienced biologists  and  toxlcologtsts  suspect 
might  contain  or  produce  dloxln  are  the 
trlchloropbenols  and  pentachlorophenols. 
which  are  rather  widely  present  in  the  en- 
vironment In  various  forms.  For  example,  a 
number  of  the  trlchlorophenols  and  penta- 
chlorophenols are  used  as  sUme-kllllng  agents 
In  paper-pulp  manufacture,  and  are  present 
In  a  wide  range  of  consumer  products.  In- 
cluding adheslves,  water-based  and  oU-based 
paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers,  and  paper  and 
paper  coatings.  They  are  used  to  prevent 
slUne  In  pasteurizers  and  fungus  on  vats  In 
breweries  and  are  also  used  In  hair  shampoo. 
Along  wtth  the  2  4.5-T  used  In  the  Blonetlcs 
study,  one  trlchlorophenoi  and  one  penta- 
chlorophenol  were  tested  without  teratogenic 
results.  But  Dr.  McLaughlin  points  out  that 
since  there  are  many  such  compounds  put 
out  by  various  companies,  these  particular 
samplea  might  turn  out  to  be — by  the  rea- 
soning of  the  allegation  that  the  2,4.5-T  used 
by  BIcAietlcs  was  unusually  dirty — unusually 
clean. 

Dr.  McLaughlin  tends  to  consider  signifi- 
cant, m  view  of  the  now  known  extreme  tox- 
icity and  possible  extreme  teratogenicity  of 
dloxln.  the  existence  of  even  very  small 
amounta  of  the  trlchlorophenoli  and  penta- 
chlorophenols In  food  wrappings  and  other 
consumer  products.  Since  the  production  of 
dloxln  appears  to  be  associated  with  hlgh- 
teroperature  conditions,  a  question  arises 
whether  theae  thermal  conditions  are  met  at 
any  stage  of  production  or  subsequent  use 
or  disposal  of  such  materials,  even  In  minute 
amounts.  One  of  the  problems  here  seems  to 
be.  as  Dr.  Epstein  has  put  it.  "The  moment 
you  introduce  something  into  the  environ- 
ment It's  likely  to  be  burned  sooner  or  later — 
that's  the  way  we  get  rid  of  nearly  every- 
thing." And  most  of  these  consumer  products 
may  wtnd  up  in  municipal  Incinerators,  and 
when  they  are  burned,  the  thermal  and  other 
conditions  for  creating  dloxln  materials  may 
quite  possibly  be  met.  If  so.  th!s  cou!d  mean 
a  release  of  dloxln  material  Into  the  entire 
environment  through  the  atmosphere. 

Yet  so  far  the  dloxln  material  now  sus- 
pected of  causing  the  fetus-deforming  effects 
In  experimental  animals  has  never  been  put 
through  any  formal  teratologlcal  tests  by  any 
company  or  any  government  agency.  If  the 
speculation  over  the  connection  between 
dloxln  in  2.4.5-T  and  the  deaths  of  millions 
of  baby  chicks  In  borne  out.  it  might  mean 
that,  quite  contrary  to  the  assumptions  made 
up  to  now  that  3.4.S-T  Is  rapidly  decompos- 
able in  sou.  the  dloxln  material  may  be  ex- 
tremely persistent  as  well  as  extremely  deadly. 
So  far.  nobody  knows — and  It  is  probable 


that  nobody  will  know  for  some  time — 
whether  the  fetus  deformities  In  the  Blonet- 
lea  study  were  caused  by  the  2.4.5-T  Itself,  by 
the  dloxln  contaminant,  or  by  some  other 
substance  or  substances  present  In  the  2.4,5- 
T.  or  whether  human  fetuses  react  to  2.4,5-T 
In  the  same  way  as  the  fetuses  of  the  experi- 
mental animals  in  the  Blonetlcs  study.  How- 
ever, the  experience  so  far  with  the  employ- 
ment of  2.4.5-T  and  substances  chemically 
allied  to  it  ought  to  be  instructive.  The  his- 
tory of  2.4.6-T  is  related  to  preparations  for 
biological  warfare,  although  nobody  In  the 
United  States  government  seems  to  want  to 
admit  this,  and  it  has  wound  up  being  used 
for  purposes  of  biological  warfare,  although 
nobody  In  the  United  States  government 
seems  to  want  to  admit  this,  either.  Since 
2.4.5-T  was  developed,  the  United  SMtes  gov- 
ernment has  allowed  It  to  be  used  on  a  very 
large  scale  oq^out  own  fields  and  countryside 
without  adequa^hests  of  its  effects.  In  South 
Vietnam — a  niiti6n  we  are  attempting  to 
save — for  seven  YuU  years  the  American  mili- 
tary has  sprayed  or  dumped  this  biological- 
warfare  material  on  the  countryside,  on  vil- 
lages, and  on  South  Vietnamese  men  and 
women  in  staggering  amounts.  In  that  time, 
the  military  has  sprayed  or  dumped  on  Viet- 
nam fifty  thousand  tons  of  herbicide,  of 
which  twenty  thousand  tons  have  apparently 
been  straight  2.4.5-T.  In  addition,  the  Ameri- 
can military  has  apparently  made  Incursions 
Into  a  neutral  country.  Cambodia,  and  rained 
down  on  an  area  inhabited  by  thirty  thou- 
sand civilians  a  vast  quantity  of  2.4.5-T.  Tet 
In  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  first  developed  the  biolog- 
ical-warfare uses  of  this  material  It  has  not 
completed  a  single  series  of  formal  terato- 
loglcal tests  on  pregnant  animals  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  has  an  effect  on  their  un- 
born offspring. 

Similarly,  officials  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
2,4,5-T,  although  they  refuse  to  divulge  how 
much  2,4.5-T  they  are  and  have  been  pro- 
ducing, adnilt  that  In  all  the  years  that  they 
had  produced  the  chemical  before  the  Du- 
Brldge statement  they  bad  never  made  for- 
mal teratologlcal  tests  on  their  2,4.5-T, 
which  they  are  now  doing.  The  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company,  another  big  producer, 
had.  as  far  as  Is  known,  never  made  such 
tests,  either,  nor,  according  to  an  official  in 
the  White  House,  had  any  other  manufac- 
turer. The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
never  required  any  such  tests  from  manu- 
facturers. The  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  never  required  any  such  tests  from 
manufacturers.  The  first  tests  to  determine 
the  teratogenic  effects  of  2.4.5-T  were  not 
made  until  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
contracted  for  them  with  Blonetlcs  Labora- 
tories. And  even  then,  when  the  adverse  re- 
sults of  the  tests  became  apparent.  It  was, 
as  Dr.  Epstein  said,  like  "pulling  teeth"  to 
get  the  data  out  of  the  Institutions  Involved. 
And  when  the  data  were  obtained  and  the 
White  House  was  obliged,  partly  by  outside 
pressure  and  publicity,  to  act.  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser  publicly  presented  the 
facts  In  a  less  than  candid  manner,  while 
the  Department  of  Defense,  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Ignored  the  whole  business  and 
announced  its  intention  of  going  on  doing 
what  It  had  been  doing  all  along. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  reports  from 
Vietnam  both  of  animal  abortiotu  and  of 
malformed  human  babies  that  are  thought 
to  have  resulted  from  spraying  operations 
In  which  2.4.5-T  was  used.  But  such  scat- 
tered reports,  however  well  founded,  cannot 
really  shed  much  more  tight  on  the  situa- 
tion. The  fact  Is  that  even  In.  this  country, 
the  best-fed.  richest,  and  certainly  moet  sta- 
tistics-minded of  all  countries  on  earth,  the 
standards  for  testing  materials  that  are  put 
Into  the  environment.  Into  drugs,  and  Into 
the  human  diet  are  grossly  Inadequate.  The 
screening    system    Is   so   coarse   that,   as    a 
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teratology  panel  of  the  Mrak  Commission 
warned  recently.  In  connection  with  thalido- 
mide, "the  teratogenicity  of  thalidomide 
might  have  been  missed  had  It  not  produced 
malformations  rarely  encountered."  In  other 
words,  had  It  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
very  unusual  and  pcollcularly  terrible  mal- 
formations appeared  in  an  obvious  pattern — 
'or  example,  similarly  malformed  babies  In 
the  same  hospital  at  about  the  same  time — 
pregnant  women  might  still  be  using  thal- 
idomide, and  lesser  deformations  would,  so 
to  speak,  disappear  Into  the  general  statis- 
tical background.  As  for  more  subtle  effects. 
such  as  brain  damage  and  damage  to  the 
central-nervous  system,  they  would  probably 
never  ahow  up  as  such  at  all.  If  such  risks 
existed  under  orderly,  normal  medical  con- 
ditions In  a  highly  developed  country,  how 
Is  one  ever  to  measure  the  harm  that  might 
be  done  to  unborn  children  in  rural  Viet- 
nam. In  the  midst  of  the  malnutrition,  the 
disease,  the  trauma,  the  poverty,  and  tha 
general  shambles  of  war? 


D.8.   JURY  INDICTMENT  OP  PRIDE. 
INC.,  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert In  the  Record  a  news  story  which 
appeared  in  today's  Washington  Post, 
titled  "U.S.  Jury  Indicts  Pride  Employ- 
ees," and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Ricoro  a  news  story 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Star,  titled  "17  at  Pride  Indicted  in  Pay 
Probe." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
stories  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Post. 

Feb.  10. 19701 

US.  Just  Indicts  Pbios  Emplotkes 

(By  Peter  Osnos) 

Seventeen  present  and  former  employees 
of  Youth  Pride.  Inc..  were  Indicted  by  a 
special  federal  grand  Jury  here  yesterday  on 
charges  stemming  from  alleged  payroll  Irreg- 
ularities that  investigators  said  involved 
about  $10,000. 

The  Indictments  were  the  first  to  result 
from  a  year-long  investigation  into  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  multlmllHon  dollar  anti- 
poverty  agency  aimed  at  enlisting  Washing- 
ton's Inner -city  youths  In  various  self-help 
and  training  programs. 

The  offenses  are  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  between  Oct.  1.  1967.  three  months 
after  Pride  (Youth  Pride.  Inc.)  was  started. 
and  Aug.  14.  1968.  All  17  persons  charged 
were  In  medium-level  8uper\'1sory  roles,  ac- 
cording to  the  agency. 

According  to  Marlon  Barry.  Pride's  opera- 
tions director,  four  are  still  employed  with 
the  agency.  They  are:  Charles  Boyklns.  23.  of 
4220  Wheeler  Rd.  SE;  James  E.  Jenkins.  27. 
of  1451  Harvard  St.  NW:  Roscoe  V.  Brocken- 
berry.  29.  of  2327  18th  St.  NW:  and  Roland 
O   Howard.  23,  of  3726  Foote  St.  NE. 

Charges  against  the  17  involve  alleged  In- 
stances of  forging  names  on  checks,  drawing 
up  false  tlmecards  and  demanding  kickbacks 
from  lower  ranking  Pride  members. 

Each  of  the  17  has  been  charged  with  one 
or  more  of  four  offenses.  These  are : 

Forgery. 

Making  a  false  statement  or  representation 
In  a  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

Willfully  misapplying  and  obtaining  by 
fraud  moneys  or  funds  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  contract  of  assistance  with  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

Inducing  a  person  to  give  up  money  by 
threat  of  procuring  hU  dismissal  from  em- 
ployment In  connection  with  a  contract  of 
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afeslstance  with  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  a  statement  issued  last  night.  Pride, 
Inc..  said.  "Although  we  have  no  official 
notification  of  the  Indictment  we  have  been 
trying  to  reach  those  who  have  been 
charged.  .  .  . 

"Under  our  system  of  Justice  these  men 
have  only  been  charged  and  are  presumed 
Innocent  imtU  proven  guilty  ...  we  hope 
others  will  reserve  Judgment  until  due 
process  of  law  ahall  have  had  Its  oppor- 
tiuilty  to  run  Its  course." 

The  statement  stressed  that  the  13  former 
employees  "were  terminated  or  resigned 
more  than  eight  months  ago."  It  said  the 
average  amount  involved  In  14  of  the  cases 
Is  less  than  $250. 

Examples  of  the  offenses  charged  by  the 
grand  Jury  are  these : 

"Roscoe  V.  Brockenberry  made  and  caused 
to  be  made  bi-weekly  time  and  attendance 
reports  representing  that  a  designated  em- 
ployee was  then  employed  by  Youth  Pride. 
Inc.,  and  entitled  to  compensation  .  .  . 
when  said  employee  was  not  then  employed." 

"James  E.  Jenkins  .  .  .  falsely  made  and 
forged  .  .  .  various  payee  endorsements  on 
the  backs  of  certain  commercial  checks  .  .  . 
Youth  Pride,  Inc..  payroll  checks." 

"Charles  R.  Boykln*  ...  did  wlUfully  In- 
fluence another  employee  of  Youth  Pride, 
Inc.  ...  to  give  up  one-half  of  all  the 
moneys  received  by  him  as  bi-weekly 
wages  ...  by  threat  of  procuring  the  dis- 
missal (of  the  other  employee)." 

"Roscoe  V.  Brockenberry  ...  did  willfully 
misapply  funds  ...  by  cashing  and  con- 
verting to  bis  own  use  and  benefit  the  pro- 
ceeds of  certain  payroll  checks."  These  re- 
sulted from  allegedly  false  time  cards. 

As  operations  director.  Barry  oversees  pro- 
grams that  by  recent  count  involved  about 
900  Inner-clty  young  people.  Including  mem- 
bers of  street  gangs,  ex-convlcts.  parolees 
and  the  functionally  Illiterate. 

Begun  as  a  $300,000  federally-financed 
cleanup  campaign,  the  organization  has  re- 
ceived more  than  $6.6  million  to  help  finance 
such  enterprises  as  a  gas  station,  a  landscap- 
ing company  and  a  remedial  education  pro- 
gram. 

The  Investigation  of  Pride,  Inc.,  began  In 
mid- 1968.  and  was  carrKKl  out  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  at  the  urging  of  Sen. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.  VA.)  and  Rep.  Joel  T. 
Broyhlll  (R-Va.). 

The  GAO  study  turned  up  allegations  of 
waste,  theft,  payroll  padding  and  sloppy  ac- 
counting during  Pride's  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, roughly  the  same  period  covered  in  the 
indictments. 

By  the  time  the  OAO's  final  report  came 
out  on  Jan.  16.  1969.  the  government  agency 
noted  that  Its  recommendations  for  tighter 
controls  had  been  adopted  the  previous  Sep- 
tember by  Pride. 

The  Department  of  Labor  also  conducted 
an  investigation  of  Pride  in  1968. 

Philip  L.  Kellogg,  an  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney, said  yesterday  that  the  OAO  and  Labor 
probes  had  turned  up  evidence  of  criminal 
activity  In  the  payroll  area  and  a  special 
grand  Jury  was  empanelled  last  March  3  to 
hear  tesUmony. 

Kellogg  said  the  payroll  documents  of 
Pride  were  subpoenaed  and  studied  by  a 
team  of  three  FBI  agents.  He  said  the  grand 
Juiry  heard  several  dozen  witnesses. 

Officials  In  the  U.S.  atttorney's  office  de- 
clined to  say  yesterday  whether  there  would 
be  further  Indictments.  Kellogg  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  grand  Jury  had  not  been  dis- 
missed. 

As  re«»ntly  as  Dec.  30,  cotirthouse  sources 
said,  the  government  had  subpoenaed  the 
payroll  records  of  Youth  Pride  Economic 
Enterprises.  Inc..  a  business-oriented  inde- 
pendent branch  of  Youth  Pride.  Inc. 

The  four  present  employees  of  Pride  are 


charged  as  follows:  Brockenberry,  making  a 
false  statement  and  vrllfuUy  misapplying 
funds;  Howard,  forgery;  Jenkins,  forgery; 
and  Boyklns,  inducing  a  person  to  give  up 
money. 

The  13  others  and  the  offenses  they  are 
charged  with  are  Eddie  Campbell,  23.  1475 
Euclid  St.  NW.  forgery;  Parts  A.  Jones,  23, 
3339  Clay  PI.  NE.  wilfully  misapplying  funds 
and  forgery;  Henry  W.  Banks,  27,  126  P  St. 
SW,  making  a  false  statement,  wilfully  mis- 
applying funds,  forgery;  Jerome  Brown,  29, 
2723  13th  St.  NW.  forgery  and  making  a  false 
statement. 

Also  Edward  B.  Bundy  Jr.,  21.  1009  9th  St. 
NE.  willfully  misapplying  funds  and  forgery; 
Samuel  A.  Benson  718  Barnes  St.  NE.  making 
a  false  statement.  wlUfully  mlBapplying  funds 
and  forgery;  Theodore  J.  Hlckerson.  28.  fed- 
eral penltenlary,  Lewlsburg,  Pa.,  making  a 
false  statement,  willfully  misapplying  funds 
and  forgery;  Albert  Davis.  30,  1816  16th  St. 
NW,  willfully  misapplying  funds;  Harry  C. 
Chase.  34.  1823  Monroe  St.  NW.  making  a 
false  statement,  wilfully  misapplying  funds 
and  forgery. 

Also,  Winston  Staton.  26.  3821  Halley  St. 
SW.  making  a  false  statement,  willfully  mis- 
applying funde-and  forgery;  Leroy  Buchanan, 
23.  1413  Hgof  St.  NW,  forgery:  Herman  Coe- 
fleld.  23.  ^004  Georgia  Ave.  NW.  willfully 
misapplylhg  funds  and  forgery;  Robert  L. 
Beasley.  29Ng4A  Bates  St.  NW.  making  a  false 
statement,  wTITfully  misapplying  funds.  In- 
ducing a  person  to  give  up  money  and 
forgery. 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Feb.  10, 1970] 
17  AT  Pamx  iNDicno  in  Pat  Pbobk 

A  VS.  District  cotirt  grand  Jury  has  In- 
dicted 17  former  and  present  members  of 
Prtde,  Inc.,  the  ghetto-based,  economic  self- 
help  organization  here,  on  charges  of  pay- 
roll Irregularities. 

The  Indictments  handed  up  late  yesterday 
were  the  culmination  of  a  year-long  investi- 
gation of  Pride  that  was  started  under  for- 
mer U.S.  Atty.  David  G.  Bress  and  continued 
under  bis  successor,  Thomas  A.  Flannery. 

The  period  covered  was  from  Oct.  1,  1967. 
to  Aug.  14,  1968,  moet  of  which  was  during 
the  group's  first  full-year  federal  grant. 

The  17  persons  indicted — four  of  whom 
still  are  with  the  program,  according  to  a 
Pride  spokesman — were  described  by  court 
officials  as  holding  supervisory  positions. 
Pride  officials  contended  that  only  one  could 
be  considered  an  official  of  the  organization. 

Pride  leaders.  In  a  statement,  also  said  that 
according  to  Information  available  to  them, 
the  amounts  In  14  of  the  cases  average  less 
than  $250  each.  In  the  Indictments,  the 
amount  Involved  was  specified  In  three  of 
the  cases— $1,137.90.   $2,354.66,  and   $289.35. 

Prided  m  Its  21^  years  of  existence,  has 
received  some  $8.6  million  In  federal  funds. 
It  has  often  been  the  center  of  controversy. 

The  project  was  launched  with  a  $300,000 
Labor  Department  grant  In  August  1967. 
and  within  several  months  had  put  some 
1.000  green-coveralled  teenagers  on  the 
streets,  primarily  In  cleanup  programs. 

That  fall,  the  organization  received  $2 
million  from  the  department  and  began  to 
expand  and  diversify  Its  <^)eratlon.  StUl  pay- 
ing hourly  wages  to  students  working  part- 
time,  the  leaders  of  Pride  started  to  con- 
centrate on  the  hard-core  "dudes"  out  of 
school  and  on  the  street  corners. 

SELT-SCmCXENCT     SOUGHT 

The  organization  since  has  formed  a  num- 
ber of  economic  unite  with  a  goal  of  eventual 
financial  self-sufficiency. 

Two  of  the  group's  most  consistent  critics. 
Rep.  Joel  T.  BroyhUl.  R-Va..  and  Sen.  Robert 
W.  Byrd.  D-W.  Va..  have  expressed  skepOcism 
and  have  charged  IrregulariUes  In  the  opeT%- 
Uon. 
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In  the  summer  of  I9«8.  auditors  from  the 
Labor  Department  and  from  the  General  Ac- 
counUng  Office  began  checWng  Pride's 
books,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  was  consider- 
ing a  $3.8  million  refunding. 

OAO  In  an  interim  report  cited  allega- 
tions of  payroll  padding  and  turned  informa- 
tion over  to  the  PBI  However.  In  September. 
OAO  certified  that  bookkeeping  procedures 
had  been  tightened  and  the  Pride  operation 
was  "In  proper  order." 

CALLSO  Tmaimss 

The  federal  prob?  was  under  way  Into  the 
allegations  of  payroll  kickbacks  and  for- 
geries by  December  1968  The  program  cur- 
renUy  Is  operating  with  $2  5  million  granted 
In  November.  « 

Pride's  statement  said.  "The  17  top  officials 
indicted  are  In  reality  17  Pride  trainees.  17 
of  more  than  3.000  Of  thoee  indicted,  only  4 
are  sllU  with  Pride.  The  other  13  were 
terminated  or  resigned  more  than  8  months 

*•«? 

•We  shall  withhold  further  comment,  and 
wc  hope  that  others  will  withhold  Judgment 
until  due  process  of  law  shall  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  run  its  course."  the  Pride 
statement  said 

One  of  those  indicted.  Winston  L.  Staton. 
M.  of  the  1400  block  of  Harvard  Street  NW. 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Pride  board  in 
the  fall  of  1967  after  the  resignation  of  Rufus 
Mayfleld  He  was  charged  with  representing 
that  certain  persons  were  employed  by  Pride 
when  they  were  not  and  forging  names  on  the 
backs  of  paychecks. 

OTREIS  iNOicrco 
Most  of  the  charges  involved  falsifying  pay- 
roll records,  forging  endorsements,  and  fraud. 
Those  Indicted.  In  addition  to  Staton.  were: 
Eddie  Campbell.  23.  of  the  1400  block  of 
Euclid  Street  NW;  Samuel  A.  Benson.  22.  of 
the  700  block  of  Barnes  Street  NE;  Charles 
R  Boyklns.  23.  of  the  4200  block  of  Wheeler 
Road  SE;  James  E.  Jenkins.  27.  of  the  1400 
block  of  Harvard  Street  NW. 

Also.  Leroy  Buchanan.  23.  of  the  1400  block 
of  Half  Street  SW;  Jerome  Brown.  29.  of  the 
2700  block  of  13th  Street  NW;  Robert  L. 
Beasley.  29.  of  the  unit  block  of  Bates  Street 
NW.  Albert  DavU.  30.  of  the  1800  block  of 
16th  Street  NW:  Theodore  J.  Hlckerson.  28. 
Federal  Penitentiary  at  Lewlsburg.  Pa. 

Also.  Edward  B  Bundy  Jr  .  21.  of  the  1000 
block  of  9th  Street  NE;  Henry  W.  Banks.  27. 
of  the  100  block  of  P  Street  SW;  Harry  C. 
Chase.  34.  of  the  1800  block  of  Monroe  Street 
NW;  Herman  Scofleld.  23.  of  the  3000  block 
of  Oeorgla  Avenue  NW. 

Also.  Roscoe  V  Brockenberry.  29.  of  the 
2300  block  of  18th  Street  NW;  Paris  A.  Jones. 
23.  of  the  3300  block  of  Clay  Place  NE.  and 
Roland  G  Howard.  23.  of  the  3700  block  of 
Foote  Street  NE 


AN  EXTRA  "RIGHT"  IN  NEW  YORK? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  as)c  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  a  column  written  by  David 
Lawrence,  titled  "An  Extra  'Right'  in 
New  York?  ■  the  item  having  appeared  in 
today's  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

An    Ext»a    "Right"    in    New    Tork? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

All  the  states  of  the  union  are  supposed 
to  be  equal.  But  somehow  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Tork  are  today  enjoying  rights 
which  the  people  of  several  statea  of  the 
South  apparently  are  being  denied. 

Many   congreaamen   are   calling  attention 


to  a  statute  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  both  houses  of  the  legUlature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  signed  by  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  which  became  effective  on  Sept. 
h.  1969.  It  provided  that,  except  with  the 
approval  of  a  board  of  education  the  ma- 
jority of  whoae  members  are  elected; 

•No  student  shall  be  assigned  or  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  school  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin,  or  for 
the  purpoM  of  achieving  equality  In  at- 
tendance or  Increased  attendance  or  reduced 
attendance,  at  any  school,  of  persons  of  one 
or  more  particular  races,  creeds,  colors,  or 
national  origins:  and  no  school  dUtrlct. 
school  zone  or  attendance  unit,  by  whatever 
name  known,  shall  be  established,  reorgan- 
ized or  maintained  for  any  such  purpose, 
provided  that  nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a 
pupil  In  the  manner  requested  or  authorized 
by  his  parents  or  guardian." 

'>Thls  gives  the  parents  of  the  children  a 
chance  to  pick  a  school  In  their  neighbor- 
hood and  not  be  forced  to  send  them  else- 
where In  order  to  fill  racial  quotas.  A  pro- 
vision also  was  adopted  making  It  clear 
that  nothing  In  the  law  would  Impair  the 
right  of  a  religious  or  denominational  edu- 
cational Institution  to  select  lu  pupils  ex- 
clusively or  primarily  from  members  of  ita 
own  religion  or  denomination. 

The  effect  of  the  legislation  Is  to  prevent 
appointed  school  boards  and  the  state  edu- 
caUon  commissioner  from  directing  the  as- 
signment of  pupils  and  altering  school 
boundaries  or  attendance  zones  Just  to 
eliminate  racial  segregation  While  the  New 
Tork  State  Board  of  Regents  called  the  new 
law  "unsound  '  the  legislature  felt  that  It 
was  refiecttng  the  will  of  the  people  and  that 
this  was  the  desire  of  the  electorate 

Congress  now  Is  being  asked  to  pass  a 
statute  which  will  give  the  Southern  states 
a  similar  privilege.  This  could  be  done  by  an 
amendment  to  the  school-aid  authorization 
bill  at  present  before  the  Senate  Congress 
has  the  right  under  the  Constitution  to  limit 
the  appallate  jurlsdlcUon  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Civil 
"RlghU  Act  of  1964.  Congress  declared  that 
the  law  does  not  "empower  any  official  or 
court  of  the  tJnlted  States  to  Issue  any  or- 
der seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any 
school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance  " 

But  some  of  the  lower  federal  courts  have 
ruled  to  the  contrary,  and  there  are  cases 
pending  which  have  not  yet  been  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  Many  of  the 
Southern  senators  feel  that  Congress  should 
reiterate  Its  declaration  concerning  the  lim- 
itation of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  so  as  to  exclude  rulings  on  busing  to 
attain  "racial  balance  " 

The  Issue  Is  whether  the  people  shall  have 
"freedom  of  choice" — the  right  to  determine 
to  what  sohools  their  children  may  be  sent. 
ITiere  are  lots  of  areas  In  the  country 
where  busing  Is  not  popular.  Many  members 
of  Congress,  particularly  those  who  repre- 
sent suburban  areas,  would  not  wish  to  see 
children  from  their  districts  sent  Into  the 
cities  to  achieve  racial  quotas  In  city  schools, 
or  vice  versa.  The  theory  behind  the  New 
York  state  law  Is  that  the  parents  shall  have 
the  right  to  decide  where  their  children  shall 
go  to  school. 

"Freedom  of  choice"  Is  open,  of  course,  to 
Negro  parents  as  well  as  to  white.  If  they 
wish  to  have  their  children  bused  to  a  school 
outside  their  neighborhood,  they  may  do  so. 
The  problem  really  arises  when  parents  are 
required,  against  their  will,  to  send  their 
children  to  faraway  schools. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks.  Congress  will 
have  to  come  to  some  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem and  apply  It  to  all  statea  of  the  union. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ELEMENTARY      AND      SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  he  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.«.  514)  to 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

CALL  or  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following   Senators   answered    to   their 

names: 

(No.  38  Leg  I 

Allen  Hansen  Mansfield 

Byrd.  W  Va.  Holland  Pell 

Cranston  Hughes  bchwelker 

D  le  Jackson  Stennls 

Ervln  JavlU  Taltnadge 

Griffin  Jordan.  Idaho 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from  South 
'  Dakota  "Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pastore).  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Spark- 
man)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye)  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Allott). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hrusxa), 
the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Famnin 
and  Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  ( Mr.  Gurney)  .  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood  and  Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy >.  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  «Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  oi 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  directed  to  request  the 
attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

After  some  delay  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Domlnick 

Eagleton 

EasUand 

Ellender 

Fulbrlght 

Ooodell 


Gore 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holllngs 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

McCarthy 

McClelUn 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Pearson 
Percy 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 
RlblcoS 
RusseU 
Saxbe 
Scott 

Smith,  Maine 
Spong 
Symington 
,  Thurmond 
Tydlngs 
Williams,  N  J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Yarbo  rough 
Young.  N.  Dak. 
Yovmg.  Ohio 


distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  Stennis),  be  made  cosponsors  of 
amendments  471.  472,  473,  474.  475,  and 

486. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  „      . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  live  in 
what  is  presently  a  perplexing  era.  So 
far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  NaUon.  which  claims  to 
be  civilized,  little  children  in  one  area 
of  the  country — some  of  them  white  and 
some  of  them  black — are  being  made 
helpless  and  hapless  subjects  of  a  bu- 
reaucratic and  judicial  tyranny. 

If  I  were  to  preach  a  sermon  about 
the  way  these  little  children  are  being 
treated.  I  would  teke  the  words  of  the 
Master,  in  the  17th  chapter  of  Luke, 
verses  1  and  2 : 

Then  said  he  unto  the  disciples.  It  Is  im- 
possible but  that  offences  will  come:  but 
woe  unto  him.  through  whom  they  come! 

It  were  better  for  him  that  a  mUlstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  cast 
into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one 
of  these  little  onee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. „  _^    « 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  to 
let  us  get  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  Jrom  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN.  No:  I  do  not  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator declines  to  yield. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized.  .  ..^    „ 

Will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  receive  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  for  that  purpose, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FRdM  THE,  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2214)  to  exempt  potatoes  for  process- 
ing from  marketing  orders. 


ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes.  .^   •.    ,    ».     ,^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  request  order  In  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  may 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  ask  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 


Mr.  President,  during  the  past  week,  a 
Federal  district  court  sitting  In  Char- 
lotte. N.C.  has  entered  an  order  requir- 
ing the  busing  of  5,000  little  black  chU- 
dren  away  from  their  neighborhood 
schools  to  other  schools  In  remote  areas 
of  the  city  and  county,  and  the  busing 
of  5,000  little  white  children  from  their 
neighborhood  schools  Into  what  are.  to 
them,  remote  areas  of  the  city  and  the 
county,  all  for  the  purpose  of  Integrating 
their  bodies  rather  than  enlightening 
their  minds. 

To  my  mind.  It  Is  unspeakable  tyranny 
In  any  government  which  undertakes  to 
make  such  helpless  and  hapless  pawns 
of  little  children. 

After  the  busing  order  was  entered  In 
Charlotte,  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  the  father  of  a  fifth-grade  daugh- 
ter In  that  city.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
recently  moved  to  Charlotte  and  that 
he  and  his  wife  had  searched  for  4 
months  to  find  a  home  they  were  finan- 
cially able  to  pay  for  near  a  school.  He 
stated  that  at  long  last  they  found  such 
a  home  within  one  block  of  a  school,  but 
that  instead  of  allowing  his  little  fifth- 
grade  daughter  to  go  to  the  school  lo- 
cated within  one  block  of  his  home,  she 
will  now  be  required  to  get  on  a  bus  and 
be  carried  across  the  city  Into  a  rural 
area  of  the  county.  He  said  that,  his  lit- 
tle daughter  will  have  to  spend  any- 
where from  2  to  2y2  hours  a  day  riding 
on  the  bus.  • 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  some  human 
being  could  tell  me  how  tyranny  of  that 
sort  contributes  toward  education. 

I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  how 
tyranny  of  that  sort  contributes  to  re- 
spect for  the  Federal  courts  of  this 
country.  ^         . 

I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  why  such 
tyranny  as  that  should  be  tolerated  In  a 
land  which  boasts  that  it  is-^e  land  of 

the  free.  ^.  ^  , 

This  situation  In  Charlotte  which  I 
have  just  related  is  being  repeated 
throughout  the  Southern  States  In  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  cases  and  I  shall 


have  a  UtUe  more  to  say  about  that  later 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  strange  that  all  of 
this  busing  and  other  means  of  forced 
Integration  Is  being  done  under  the  pre- 
text that,  somehow,  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  as  set  forth  In  the  14th 
amendment  requires  It,  or  at  least  justi- 
fies it. 

Well,  the  equal  protection  clause  Is  a 
wise  provision  of  law.  Properly  Inter- 
preted, It  is  a  clause  which  prevents  a 
State  from  treating  persons  similarly 
situated  in  a  different  manner.  It  is  such 
a  wise  clause  that  it  should  be  appUed 
nationally.  Yet.  we  had  on  th£_fioor  of 
this  Senate  on  yesterday  some  Senators 
trying  to  make  a  distinction  between 
what  they  caU  de  jure  segregation  in  the 
schools  and  de  facto  segregation  in  the 
schools. 

Well,  every  Informed  Senator  knows 
that  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned. 
In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  historic  Brown  case— now 
known  as  First  Brown — outlawed  de  jure 
segregation  In  the  schools.  North,  South, 
East  and  West.  But  some  persons  who 
advocate  not  applying  the  principle  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  to  North  and 
South  stm  want  to  talk  about  de  jure 
segregation  which  has  not  been  In  exist- 
ence anywhere  in  this  and,  so  far  as  the 
schools  are  concerned,  since  May  of  1954. 

Some  of  the  old  poUtical  phUosoiAers, 
who  did  not  read  party  platforms  but 
who  exercised  their  own  intelligence, 
made  some  statements  which  illustrate 
wisdom.  One  of  these  old  political  phi- 
losophers was  John  Locke  and  he  gave 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  exposition 
of  what  constitutes  freedom  under  gov- 
ernment. What  he  said  bears  repetition 
here  because  every  fundamental  prm- 
clple  set  forth  In  that  statement  Is  being 
violated  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
Its  dealings  with  the  pubUc  schoois  of 
our  land.  John  Locke  said : 


Freedom  of  men  under  government  Is  to 
have  a  standing  rule  to  Uve  by.  commMi 
to  everyone  of  that  society,  and  made  by  the 
legislative  power  vested  m  it;  a  Uberty  to 
follow  my  own  will  In  aU  things,  when  the 
rule  prescribes  not.  and  not  to  be  subject  to 
the  Inconstant,  uncertain,  unknown  and 
arUtrary  will  of  another  man. 

Let  us  examine  what  John  Locke  said, 
If  we  are  going  to  have  freedom  under 
government,  he  said  we  must  have  a 
standing  rule  to  live  by,  common  to 
everyone  of  the  society  which  establishes 
the  rule.  This  principle  is  violated  every 
day  with  respect  to  the  public  schools 
In  our  land.  I  say  this  because  we  have 
one  rule  for  the  South  and  another  rule 
for  the  other  areas  of  the  country.  And 
those  who  distort  and  pervert  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  14th  amendment  continue  to  Insist 
that  the  spirit  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  be  violated  and  that  we  have  one 
rule  for  one  area  of  the  country  and 
another  rule  for  another  area  of  the 
country. 

These  policies  to  face  integration  which 
are  instituted  by  Federal  bureaucrats 
and  the  Federal  courts  also  violate  the 
second  rule  laid  down  by  John  Locke  as 
a  fimdamental  condition  for  freedom  of 
men  under  government.  This  principle  is 
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that  the  rules  which  are  to  ^  common 
to  all  men  In  the  society.  North,  South. 
East,  and  West,  must  be  made  by  the 
legislative  power  vested  In  the  govem- 
m^t  of  that  society. 

These  policies  and  rules  to  bus  stu- 
dents and  to  force  integration  which  are 
being  enforced  in  such  a  harsh  manner 
are  not  rules  made  by  the  legislative 
body  of  this  Nation.  They  are  rules  made 
by  faceless  bureaucrats  over  in  the  De- 
partment 6f  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, who  are  elected  by  nobody  and 
cannot  be  identified  by  anyone,  and 
who  have  not  been  entnisted  with  any 
power  by  the  American  people. 

They  are  rules  and  policies  made  out 
of  the  head  and  from  the  imagination 
of  Federal  judges  exercising  the  most 
unb9unded  discretion  that  any  judges 
have  ever  exercised  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation,  and  exercising 
a  discretion  which  might  be  becoming 
to  totalitarian  countries,  but  which  are 
entirely  alien  to  free  people. 

And  so.  John  Locke  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  rules  which  given  men  not 
only  must  be  common  to  every  member  of 
the  society  and  applied  in  like  manner. 
Just  as  the  equal  protection  clause  obli- 
gates the  SUtes  to  apply  those  rules, 
but  also  it  must  be  a  rule  established 
by  the  legislative  power  because  freedom 
does  not  exist  In  any  government  if  the 
peqple  are  subject  to  the  inconstant,  the 
uncertain,  the  unknown,  and  the  arbl- 
■  trarj-  will  of  other  men. 

The  Inconstant,  the  uncertain,  the  un- 
known, and  the  arbitrary  will  of  other 
men  is  precisely  what  the  helpless  little 
children  of  the  Southern  States  and 
their  parents  are  being  subjected  to  at 
this  lime  by  HEW  bureaucrats  and  by 
judicial  activists,  rather  than  the  acts 
of  Congress  or  the  legislature. 

One  of  the  great  English  Jurists,  Sir 
Charles  Pratt,  had  something  to  say 
about  the  discretion  of  a  Judge  which 
should  be  repeated  here  today  because 
Federal  judges  are  now  exercising  un- 
bounded discretion,  defined  by  no  law. 
but  only  by  the  inconstant,  uncertain, 
unluiown.  and  arbitrarj-  wills  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justices. 

Sir  Charles  Pratt  sUted  in  the  case  of 
Hindson  against  Kersey: 

-Tbe  discretion  of  m  judge  U  a  I«w  of  ty- 
r»Dts.  It  Is  mlways  unknown.  It  is  different  In 
different  men.  It  is  c*sual  and  depends  upon 
constitution,  temper,  and  passion.  At  the 
best  It  Is  oftentimes  caprice:  In  the  worse 
It  Is  every  vice,  folly,  apd  passion  to  wblcb 
human  nature  is  liable. 

We  are  told  that  these  policies  with 
respect  to  southern  schools  were  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes.  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  take 
some  action  which  will  give  some  free- 
dom to  the  children  of  this  land  and  not 
subject  them  to  the  policies  of  this  Na- 
tion laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes  which  causes 
little  children  to  be  bused  around  like 
cattle  and  pawns  in  a  chess  game. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  supposed  to  be 
a  Judicial  tribunal.  It  Is  not  supposed  to 
be  a  school  board  It  is  not  supposed  to 
make  laws.  It  is  supposed  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  according  to  Its  language 
and  its  history,  as  I  shall  remark  fur- 
ther In  this  discourse. 


If  there  Is  any  provision  In  the  Con- 
stitution which  is  plain  and  unambiguous 
and  which  he  who  runs  may  read  and 
not  err  In  so  doing,  it  is  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause,  the  14th  amendment. 

All  that  the  14th  amendment  says  is 
that  no  SUte  shall  deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  boundaries  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  This  provision  wsu  in- 
serted in  the  14th  amendment  to  prevent 
a  SUte  from  applying  its  laws  to  one 
person  or  to  one  group  of  people  in  one 
way  and  to  another  person  or  another 
group  of  people  in  another  way  when 
that  person  or  that  group  of  persons  were 
similarly  situated. 

All  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
does  is  to  forbid  the  States  of  this  Union 
to  deny  to  any  person  within  their  ju- 
risdiction due  process  of  law  or  equal 
protection  under  law  or  their  privileges 
and  immunities  as  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes.  There  Is  not  a  syllable  in  the  equal 
protection  clause  which  authorizes  Con- 
gress, or  authorizes  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  authorizes  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  put  a  single 
limiUtion  upon  the  freedom  of  any  in- 
dividual. And  yet.  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  pointed  out  yesterday  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate^  one  of  the 
soundest  and  most  eloquent  speeches  I 
have  ever  been  privileged  to  hear,  the 
equal  protection  clause,  after  being  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954 
to  give  each  child  the  right  not  to  be 
excluded  from  any  school  operated  by  a 
SUte  for  which  he  is  otherwise  eligible 
on  the  basis  of  his  race,  is  now  being  dis- 
torted and  pervaded  by  Federal  courts  to 
deny  helpless  and  hapless  little  children 
of  the  right  to  attend  their  neighbor- 
hood schools,  and  Is  compelling  them  to 
be  transported  hither  and  yon  to  other 
schools  simply  because  they  want  to 
change  the  racial  composition  of  the 
neighborhod  schools  or  simply  because 
they  want  to  change  the  racial  compo- 
sition of  the  schools  to  which  they  are 
transported. 

In  other  words,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  so  eloquently  pointed  out 
yesterday,  the  Federal  courts  are  per- 
verting and  distorting  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
deny  helpless  little  children  of  their  free- 
dom to  attend  their  neighborhood  school, 
and  this  is  occurring  despite  the  fact 
that,  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  authorizes  Congress,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  the  President,  or  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  any  other  power  under  heaven 
to  deny  a  single  individual  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  be  he  a  schoolchild 
or  school  parent,  or  anyone  else,  of  his 
freedom. 

A  great  Republican.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
said  something  about  allowing  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Oovenunent  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  At  this  point  I  quote 
his  remark: 

If  the  policy  of  the  government  upon  vital 
question^  affecting  the  whole  people  Is  to  be 
Irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  .  .  .  the  people  will  have  ceaaed  to  be 
their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  prac- 
tically resigned  this  government  Into  the 
bands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  explain  what 

I  shall  call,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  my 

» 


proposed  amendments  to  the  pending 
bill.  H.R.  514.  I  call  these  my  amend- 
ments for  the  sake  of  brevity  because 
they  are  not  simply  my  amendments. 
They-  are  cosponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen ),  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Eastland)  . 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Qukney)  .  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land), by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Jordan),  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Spakkman),  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis).  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

However,  I  shall  designate  them  as  my 
amendments  merely  for  convenience  of 
expression  during  the  remainder  of  my 
remarks.  These  amendments  bear  the 
numbers  471.  472.  473.  474.  475,  and  486. 
They  would  restore  to  local  school  boards 
their  constitutional  power  to  administer 
the  public  schools  committed  to  their 
charge;  they  would  confer  upon  parents 
the  right  to  choose  the  public  schools 
their  children  attend;  they  would  sectire 
to  children  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
schools  chosen  by  their  parents;  and  they 
would  make  effective  the  right  of  public 
school  administrators  and  teachers  to 
serve  in  the  schools  in  which  they  con- 
tract to  serve. 

These  amendments  are  identical  with 
bULs  designated  as  S.  3114  and  S.  3278 
which  I  have  heretofore  Introduced. 

I  have  divided  these  bills  Into  these 
amendments  in  the  hope  that  some  Sen- 
ators who  might  be  opposed  to  one  of  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  could  support  the 
other  provisions  of  these  measures.  In 
presenting  the  case  for  the->e  amend- 
ments I  shall  disobey  Mark  Twain's  ad- 
monition. "Truth  is  precious.  Use  it  spar- 
ingly." Indeed.  I  will  use  truth  In  quan- 
tities which  may  embarrass  and  displease 
some  judicial  activists  and  crusading  bu- 
reaucrats- 

THi  oaJscTivx9  or  the  amendments 

These  are  the  objectives  of  the  amend- 
ments: 

First.  To  restore  to  local  school  boards 
the  power  to  administer  the  public 
schools  committed  to  their  charge. 

Second.  To  confer  upon  parents  the 
right  to  choose  the  public  schools  their 
children  attend. 

Third.  To  secure  to  children  the  right 
to  attend  the  public  schools  chosen  by 
their  parents. 

Fourth.  To  make  effective  the  right  of 
administrators  and  teachers  of  public 
schools  to  serve  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  contract  to  serve. 

Fifth.  To  end  the  perversion  of  the 
equal  protection  c'ause  of  the  14th 
amendment  by  judicial  activists  and 
crusading  bureaucrats. 

Sixth  To  end  the  disobedience  of  acts 
of  Congress  by  Judicial  activists  and 
crusading  bureaucrats. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  the 
term  "Judicial  activists"  and  the  term 
"crusading  bureaucrats." 
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It  is  the  fimction  of  judges  to  Interpret 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  not  to 
amend  them.  To  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion or  a  law  is  to  ascertain  its  meaning', 
and  to  amend  the  Constitution  or  a  law 
is  to  change  its  meaning. 

Most  judges  rightly  regard  themselves 
as  the  servants  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  not  their  masters.  Con- 
sequently, the  number  of  judicial  activ- 
ists is  comparatively  small. 

Judicial  activists  are  Judges  who  im- 
derUke  to  amend  the  Constitution  or  the 
laws  while  professing  to  Interpret  them. 
In  so  doing,  they  actually  substitute  their 
personal  notions  for  coristltutlonal  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  law. 

Judicial  activists  are  motivated  by 
good  intentions.  Daniel  Webster  un- 
doubtedly had  them  In  mind  when  he 
made  this  trenchant  sUtement: 

Good  intentions  will  always  be  pleaded  for 
every  assumption  of  authority — It  Is  hardVy 
too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitution  was 
made  to  guard  the  people  against  the  dangers 
of  good  Intentions.  There  are  men  In  all  ages 
who  mean  to  govern  well,  but  they  mean  to 
govern.  They  promise  to  be  good  masters,  but 
they  mean  to  be  masters. 

Judicial  activists  labor  under  the  delu- 
sion that  there  was  little.  If  any,  wisdom 
on  earth  before  their  arrival.  As  a  con- 
sequence, they  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  their  souls  that  the  amendments  they 
usurp  the  power  to  make  improve  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws.  For  this  rea- 
son, they  believe  the  ends  they  have  In 
view  excuse  the  unjustified  means  they 
employ  to  accomplish  them. 

Let  me  make  it  plain  that  all  the  Fed- 
eral Judges  who  do  the  things  of  which  I 
complain  are  not  Judicial  activists.  The 
Federal  judiciary  is  structured  as  a  hier- 
archy in  which  the  Judges  In  one  echelon 
are  compelled  to  follow  the  rulings  of 
Judges  In  higher  echelons,  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  disagree  with  them.  As  a 
consequence,  many  Federal  judges  In 
lower  echelons,  who  rightly  regard  judi- 
cial activism  as  a  cardinal  Judicial  sin, 
are  forced  to  do  the  will  of  more  highly 
placed  Judicial  activists  to  escape  the 
charge  of  Judicial  insubordination. 

Crusading  bureaucrats  are  power- 
hungry  oflBcers  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  who  steal  a  mile  of  au- 
thority for  everjr  inch  given  them  by  law. 

MUAL   paOTSCTION   CLAUSB  OF  THE    14TH 
AMENDMENT 

If  we  are  to  undersUnd  the  conditions 
out  of  which  the  necessity  for  the  amend- 
ments arise,  we  must  understand  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  which  prohibits  a  SUte  from 
denying  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

While  the  opinions  of  Judicial  activists 
and  the  guidelines  of  crusading  bureau- 
crats tend  to  shroud  this  clause  in  ob- 
scurity, the  true  meaning  of  the  clause 
is  simple  and  readily  undersUndable. 
The  clause  means  simply  that  all  persons 
subjected  to  State  action  shall  be  treated 
alike  under  like  conditions,  both  in  the 
rights  conferred  and  in  the  obligations 
Imposed. 

In  Interpreting  this  clause  in  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  347  U.S. 
483,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  SUte 
denies  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 


to  black  children  If  it  denies  them  ad- 
mission to  Its  public  schools  attended  by 
white  children  under  State  laws  requir- 
ing or  permitting  segregation  according 
to  race.  One  of  the  intellectual  and  legal 
giants  of  our  age,  the  late  Chief  Judge 
John  J.  Parker  of  the  U/6.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  corrrectly 
explained  what  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided in  the  Brown  case  in  his  per  curiam 
opinion  in  Briggs  v.  Elliott,  132  F.  Supp. 
776.777: 

Having  said  this.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
point  out  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  and  what  It  has  not  decided  In 
this  case.  It  has  not  decided  that  the  federal 
courts  are  to  uke  over  or  regulate  the  public 
schools  of  the  states.  It  has  not  decided  that 
the  states  must  mix  persons  of  different 
races  in  the  schools  or  must  require  them  to 
attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  choosing  the  schools  they  attend. 
What  It  has  decided,  and  all  that  It  has  de- 
cided. Is  that  a  state  may  not  deny  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to  at- 
tend any  school  that  it  maintains.  This,  un- 
der the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
state  may  not  do  directly  or  Indirectly;  but 
If  the  schools  which  It  maintains  are  open 
to  children  of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the 
Constitution  Is  Involved  even  though  the 
children  of  different  races  voluntarily  attend 
different  schools,  as  they  attend  different 
churches.  Nothing  In  the  Constitution  or  In 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  takes 
away  from  the  people  freedom  to  choose  the 
schools  they  attend.  The  Constitution,  In 
other  words,  does  not  require  integration. 
It  merely  forbids  discrimination.  It  does  not 
forbid  such  segregation  as  occurs  as  the  re- 
sult of  voluntary  action.  It  merely  forbids 
the  use  of  governmental  power  to  enforce 
segregation.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is 
a  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  power  by 
the  state  or  state  agencies,  not  a  limitation 
upon  the  freedom  of  individuals. 

What  Judge  Parker  said  In  the  Briggs 
case  correctly  interprets  the  ruling  in  the 
Brown  case.  Circuit  Judge  Wisdom's  at- 
tempt In  US.  V.  Jefferson  County  Board 
of  Education.  372  F.  2d  836,  862,  to  dis- 
miss what  Judge  Parker  declared  in  the 
Briggs  case  as  "pure  dictum"  is  not  even 
plausible.  The  Briggs  case  was  one  of  the 
four  cases  consolidated  for  hearing  and 
decision  In  the  Brown  case,  and  Judge 
Parker  was  applying  that  decision  to  the 
Briggs  case  on  its  remand  to  the  three- 
judge  district  court  sitting  In  the  eastern 
district  of  South  Carolina. 

It  Is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sim  In  a 
cloudless  sky  that  Judge  Parker's  asser- 
tion that  when  a  State  opens  its  schools 
to  children  of  all  races  and  grants  to 
them  freedom  to  choose  the  schools  they 
attend,  its  action  In  so  doing  does  not 
violate  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  is  absolutely  sound. 
This  is  so  because  when  it  Ukes  such  ac- 
tion, the  SUte  treats  all  persons  of  all 
races  exactly  alike  imder  like  conditions, 
•  and  thus  fulfills  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  equal  protection  clause.  No 
amount  of  Judicial  or  bureaucratic  Jar- 
gon and  sophistry  can  erase  this  obvious 
truth. 

Moreover,  Judge  Parker's  declaration 
is  faithful  to  the  proposition  that  the 
Constitution  decrees  that  Americans  are 
citizens  of  a  free  society  and  not  the  hap- 
less and  helpless  subjects  of  judicial  and 
bureaucratic  oligarchies. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  at  this 
point  that  when  the  Brown  case  Itself 


wsis  remanded  to  the  court  in  which  It 
originated,  the  three-Judge  U.S.  district 
court  sitting  in  the  District  of  Kansas  re- 
vealed itself  to  be  in  complete  agreement 
with  Judge  Parker's  analysis  of  the 
Brown  case  by  making  the  following 
sUtement : 

It  was  stressed  at  the  bearing  that  such 
schools  as  Buchanan  are  all-colored  schools 
and  that  in  them  there  is  no  intermingling 
of  colored  and  white  children.  Desegregation 
does  not  mean  that  there  must  be  inter- 
mingling of  the  races  In  all  school  districts. 
It  means  only  that  they  may  not  be  pre- 
.  vented  from  intermingling  or  going  to  school 
together  because  of  race  or  color. 

If  It  is  a  fact,  as  we  understand  It  is,  with 
respect  to  Buchanan  School  that  the  district 
Is  inhabited  entirely  by  colpred  students,  no 
violation  of  any  constitutional  right  results 
because  they  are  compelled  to  attend  the 
school  in  the  district  in  which  they  live. 
(139F.  Supp.  468.  470) 

It  Is  noted,  In  passing,  that  in  Bell  v. 
Sctiool  City  of  Gary.  324  F.  2d  209,  Deal 
v.  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  369  F. 
2d  55,  and  other  well-considered  cases, 
able  Federal  courts  rendered  decisions  In 
full  harmony  with  the  sound  views  ex- 
pressed by  Judge  Parker  in  the  Briggs 
case. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT   OF    1M4 

Congress  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  In  part  to  Implement  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  as  Interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Brown  case.  In  so 
doing,  Congress  accepted  the  view  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  prohibits  a 
SUte  from  taking  into  consideration  the 
matter  of  race  in  a.s.signing  children  to 
public  schools  and,  for  this  reason,  for- 
bids a  SUte  to  deny  to  any  child  admis- 
sion to  any  public  school  solely  because 
of  the  child's  race. 

This  conclusion  is  made  manifest  by 
section  401  of  title  IV  which  is  concerned 
with  desegregation  of  public  education, 
and  section  602  of  title  VI  which  relates 
to  nondiscrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs.  x 

I  will  analyze  these  and  other  relevant 
sections  of  titles  IV  and  VT  in  subsequent 
remarks,  and  for  that  reason  forego 
elaboration  of  this  point  at  this  time. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  likewise  makes  this 
conclusion  abundantly  clear. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill  which  became  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia 
addressed  this  question  to  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
received  this  reply  from  Senator 
Humphrey:  ' 

Mr.  Btro  of  West  Virginia.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  assure  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  under  Title  VI  school 
children  may  not  bie  Blissed  from  one  end  of 
the  community  to  another  end  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  taxpayers'  expense  to  reUeve 
so-called  racial  imbalance  in  the  schools? 

Mr.  HtTMPHRET.  I  do. 

Senator  Humphrey  made  these  further 
sUtements  relating  to  the  purposes  oT 
the  bill: 

Mr.  HtTMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
stitution declares  segregation  by  law  to  be 
unconstitutional,  but  it  does  not  require 
Integration  in  all  situations.  I  believe  this 
point  has  been  made  very  well  in  the  courts. 
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and  I  understand  that  other  Senator*  will 
cite  the  particular  case*.     * 

I  shall  quote  from  the  caae  of  Bell  agtUnat 
School  Cltv  of  Gary.  Ind..  in  which  the  Ped- 
^  coui^'  of  aSeala  cited  the  foUowlng 
language  from  a  special  three  Judge  dis- 
trict court  in  Kan««:  Desegregailon  does 
not  mean  that  there  must  be  intermingling 
of  the  races  In  all  school  districts.  It  means 
only  that  they  may  not  be  prevented  from 
intermingling  or  going  to  school  together 
because  of  race  or  color  "  Brown  v  Board  of 
Education.  DC    139  F   Supp   4«8.  470 

In  Briggs  V.  Elliott  (ED6C1.  133  Supp.  r7«. 
T77  the  Court  said:  The  ConaOtutlon.  in 
other  words,  does  not  require  IntegraUon^It 
merely  forbids  discrimination "  In  other 
words,  an  overt  act  by  law  which  demands 
segregation  is  unconatltuUonal.  That  was  the 
riUlng  of  the  historic  Brown  case  of  19M 

THK     PEBVHISXON     OF    THE     ZQVAL     paOTtCTlON 
CLAUSE   AND  THE  CTVIL  WCHTS  ACT  OF    l»e4 
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Before  the  advent  of  the  judicial  ac- 
^tivlsts,  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  was  uniformly 
Interpreted  In  mulUtudes  of  decisions  to 
be  merely  prohibitory  In  nature  and  op- 
eration, and  to  impose  upon  a  Stote  no 
duty  whatever  except  the  duty  to  refrain 
from  the  specified  prohibited  action,  that 
Is  denying  persons  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  This  Is 
manifestly  the  right  interpreUtion  of 
the  clause  because  this  is  exacUy  what 
it  says.  ,      .   ^ 

But  this  interpretation  is  not  pleasmg 
to  judicial  acUvists.  who  are  aOlicted  in 
virulent  form  with  the  disease  of  tyrants 
which  George  Washington  diagnosed  in 
his  farewell  address  as  iove  of  power 
and  proneness  to  abuse  it." 

As  a  consequence,  the  judicial  acUvists 
now  pervert  the  equal  protection  clause 
and  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and 
declare  that  they  not  only  outlaw  State 
imposed  segregation  in  public  schools, 
but  also  thrust  upon  a  SUte  the  affirma- 
tive obligation  to  use  compulsory  meth- 
ods to  mix  black  and  white  children  in 
public  schools,  regardless  of  the  desires 
of  such  children  and  their  parents,  and 
regsu-dless  of  the  impact  of  the  compul- 
sion upon  the  schools  as  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

In  so  doing,  the  judicial  activists  un- 
dertake to  add  to  the  equal  protection 
clause  things  which  expand  their  power 
and  subtract  from  it  things  which  limit 
their  power. 

Lack  of  time  precludes  me  from  stat- 
ing in  detail  the  specious  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  the  judicial  acUvists  in  sup- 
port of  their  declaration  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  now  requires  the  com- 
pulsory integraUon  of  public  schools.  I 
must  refer  those  interested  in  this  phase 
of  the  subject  to  the  69  pa«e  opinion  of 
Circuit  Judge  Wisdom  in  U.S.  v.  JetJer- 
son  County  Board  of  Education.  372  F.2d 
836.  and  the  118-page  opirilon  of  Circuit 
Judge  Wright  in  Hobson  v.  Hansen.  200 
P.  Supp.  401.  where  these  reasons  are  pre- 
sented with  prof useness. 

Some  of  the  Fed2ral  courts  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court  are  now  attempting 
to  rob  school  children  and  their  parents 
of  the  liberty  to  select  schools  embodied 
in  the  freedom  of  choice  concept.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals declared  on  July  11.  1969.  In  the 
case  enUUed  Hawthorne  against  Lune- 
berg.  that  "the  famous  Briggs  against 


Elliott  dlctxmi— adhered  to  by  this  court 
for  many  years— that  the  ConsUtuUon 
forbids  segregation  but  does  not  require 
integraUon.  is  now  dead." 

In  this  quotation  from  the  Hawthorne 
case,  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals was  referring  to  the  consUtutional 
principle  enunciated  oy  Judge  Parker  In 
these  words:  "Nothing  in  the  ConsUtu- 
Uon—takes  away  from  the  people  free- 
dom to  choose  the  schools  they  attend." 
Briggs  v.  Elliott.  132  F.  Supp.  776,  777. 
I  make  this  observaUon:  If  this  con- 
sUtutional principle  is  now  dead,  it  was 
murdered  by  judicial  acUvists  In  viola- 
Uon  of  the  equal  protecUon  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  itself.  This  is  so  be- 
cause no  man  who  is  willing  to  give  words 
their  obvious  meaning  can  find  anything 
in  the  equal  protection  clause  which  de- 
prives any  individual  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  the  freedom  to  choose  the  pub- 
lic school  he  attends  or  any  other  free- 
dom Indeed,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this 
clause  relates  solely  to  SUte  and  not  to 
individual  action,  and  does  not  under- 
take to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  individ- 
ual. 

Judicial  acUvists  cite  the  opinion  of 
JusUce  Brennan  in  Green  v.  County 
School  Board  of  Sew  Kent  County.  391 
U.S.  430,  as  a  pronouncement  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  Brown  case  re- 
quires all  public  .schools  to  be  compul- 
sorily  integrated  if  both  black  and  white 
children  of  school  age  are  obtainable 
and  that  all  "freedom  o^choice"  plans 
are  automaUcally  unconstitutional. 

However,  as  the  distingtilshed  Senator 
from  Kentucky  tMr.  Cooper)  and  I  have 
agreed,  in  colloquy  which  will  appear  in 
the  Record  after  my  prepared  remarks, 
the  Green  case  does  not  hold  at  all  that 
freedom  of  choice  plans  are  unconstitu- 
Uonal.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  say  what 
the  Green  case  holds.  If  one  desires  to 
speak  with  assurance  concerning  it,  he 
must  limit  his  remarks  to  these  obser- 
vaUons:  Its  facts  are  plain:  its  verbiage 
is  ambiguous  and  murky;  it  lays  down  no 
undersundable  or  workable  rule. 

New  Kent  County  Is  a  rural  county  In 
eastern  Virginia  which  possesses  only  two 
schools.  One  of  these  schools,  the  New 
Kent  School,  is  designated  by  the  opin- 
ion as  a  "white"  school,  and  the  other, 
the  Watkins  School,  is  designated  by  the 
opinion  as  a  "Negro"  school.  Three  years 
before  the  opinion  was  written,  the  school 
board  of  New  Kent  County  completely 
removed  from  its  school  system  all  State- 
imposed  segregaUon.  and  adopted  a 
"freedom  of  choice"  plan  which  allowed 
-each  black  and  white  schoolchild  in  New 
Kent  County  to  attend  whichever  school 
he  chose  to  atterxd. 

The  district  court  and  the  Poiuih  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  adjudged  this  free- 
dom of  choice  plan  valid,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  their  ruling  and 
remanded  the  case  to  the  district  court 
with  a  statement  that  the  school  board 
must  be  required  to  "fashion  steps  which 
promise  realisUcally  to  convert  prompUy 
to  a  system  without  a  white'  school  and 
a  Negro"  school  but  just  schools."  I  will 
not  undertake  to  determine  whether  the 
case  constitutes  a  solemn  adjudication 
tl«t  the  words  "Just  schools"  imply  that 
aU  schools  must  be   black  and   white 


schools  where  black  and  white  children 
are  available  for  coercive  mixing. 

I  will  make  certoln  comments,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  only  real  reason 
given  by  the  opinion  for  the  rejection  of 
the  school  boards  "freedom  of  choice" 
plan.  ^     , 

The  opinion  declares  that  such  plan 
did  not  consUtute  an  "adequate  com- 
pliance" with  the  responsibility  Imposed 
upon  the  school  board  by  the  second  de- 
cision in  the  Brown  case  t347  U.S.  294. 
300-301).  "to  achieve  a  system  of  deter- 
mining admission  to  the  pubUc  schools 
on  a  nonraclal  basis"  because  not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  the  550  white  children  In  the 
county  had  chosen  to  attend  Watklns 
School,  and  only  115  of  the  740  black 
chUdren  in  the  county  had  chosen  to  at- 
attend  the  New  Kent  School. 

This  ruling  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
sUndlng.  It  Is  as  clear  as  the  noonday 
sun  In  a  cloudless  sky  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  "to  achieve  a  system  of  de- 
termining admission  to  the  public  schools 
on  a  nonraclal  basis"  Is  to  open  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  children  of  all  races,  and 
allow  them  or  their  parente  to  choose 
the  schools  they  attend.  Oceans  of  Ju- 
dicial sophistry  cannot  wash  out  this 
plain  truth. 

If  the  Green  case  means  anything,  it 
means  that  freedom  of  choice  plans  are 
valid  if  black  and  white  children  choose 
to  mix  themselves  in  public  schools  in 
proportions  pleasing  to  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  but  are  invalid  if  black  and 
white  children  exercise  their  freedom  of 
choice  in  a  maimer  displeasing  to  Su- 
preme Court  JusUces. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  to  boast  that  it  is  a  free  coun- 
try if  the  freedom  of  its  people  hangs  on 
such  an  arbitrary  and  tenuous  Judicial 
thread. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hughes  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  car- 
toon smd  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  June  23.  1968.  and 
which  are  highly  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject imder  consideration.  The  cartoon 
depicts  a  black-robed  Federal  Judge  who 
presides  over  a  classroom  inhabited  by 
small  children,  banging  his  gavel  on  the 
teacher's  desk  and  declaring  In  stem  Ju- 
dicial language:  "This  court  will  come 
to  order." 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  format  of  the 
Congressional  Record  does  not  permit 
reproduction  of  the  cartoon  for  the  edi- 
fication of  Senators.  Forturxately,  how- 
ever. I  can  read  the  editorial  Into  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  is  enUtled  "Our  Judges 
Should  SUck  to  Their  Judging." 
I  shall  read  the  editorial: 


Eleven  months  ago  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators,  with  some  17,- 
000  members  around  the  covmtry,  strongly 
urged  that  an  appeal  be  taken  from  Judge 
Skelly  Wright's  decision  In  the  District  school 

The  aaaoclatlon  said  that  the  decision 
•usurps  the  prerogatives  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  school  administrators"  and,  further, 
that  Judge  Wright's  educational  theories  are 
"wrong  and  dangerous." 

Now  a  year  after  the  ruling,  an  appeal  will 
be  heard  this  week   by   the  United   SUtea 
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Court  of  Appeals.  What  the  result  wlU  be  Is. 
of  course,  uncertain.  But  one  may  at  least 
hope  that  the  appellate  Judges  will  return 
control  of  the  Washington  schools  to  the 
school  authorlUes.  and  that  Judge  Wright 
will  be  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  his 
Judicial  knitting. 

Judge  Wright  has  not  been  the  only  fed- 
eral Judge  to  get  into  the  business  of  run- 
ning or  trying  to  run  pubUc  school  systems. 
The  Supreme  Court  an*  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  also  got  In  a  few  whacks 
this  year. 

The  case  of  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954 
and  an  implementing,  decision,  known  as 
Brown  n.  came  down  a  year  later. 

The  1954  Brown  ruling  held  that  segregated 
public  school  systems  ixnposed  or  required 
by  state  or  local  law  were  in  vlolaUon  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  therefore 
tmconatltutlonal.  Brown  II  decreed  that  such 
segregated  systems  must  be  abolished.  The 
court  did  not  say.  however,  that  compulsory 
segregation  must  be  replaced  by  compulsory 
Integration. 

John  J.  Parker,  then  chief  Judge  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  construed  the  Brown  deci- 
sion in  this  language:  "It  (the  court)  has 
not  decided  that  the  states  must  mix  persons 
of  different  races  in  the  schools  or  must  re- 
quire them  to  attend  schools  or  must  deprive 
them  of  the  right  of  choosing  the  schools  they 
attend.  What  it  has  decided,  and  all  that  It 
has  decided.  Is  that  a  sUte  may  not  deny  to 
any  person  on  account  ol  race  the  right  to 
attend  any  school  that  It  maintains.  •  •  • 
Nothing  in  the  ConstltuUcn  or  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away  from 
the  people  the  freedom  to  choose  the  schooU 
they  attend." 

Chief  Judge  Parker  was  a  distinguished 
Jurist,  not  a  man  to  bypass  or  undermine 
Supreme  Court  rulings.  A  few  years  before 
his  death  In  1958  he  was  awarded  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Associations  gold  medal  for  "con- 
spicuous service  to  American  Jurisprudence." 
But  in  undertaking  to  construe  Brown.  Judge 
Parker  spoke  too  soon.  He  couldn't  foresfce, 
of  course,  what  the  Supreme  Court  would  say 
in  May  1968  la  the  case  of  Virginia's  New 
Kent  County,  and  he  would  have  been  horri- 
fied to  read  that  opinion. 

New  Kent  is  a  small  rural  county  with  only 
two  schools  for  lU  740  Negro  and  650  white 
pupils— New  Kent  School  on  the  east  side  of 
the  county  for  whites  and  George  W.  Watklns 
School  on  the  west  for  Negroes.  There  Is  no 
residential  segregation  In  the  county. 

New  Kent,  as  it  had  to  do,  went  along  for 
several  years  after  Brown  with  the  Virginia 
Legislature's  various  efforts  to  avoid  school 
desegregation.  But  three  years  ago  the  county 
adopted  a  freedom  of  choice  plan.  There  has 
been  no  claim  that  the  plan  did  not  offer  a 
truly  free  choice  or  that  It  was  applied  in  any 
discriminatory  way.  No  white  children  trans- 
ferred to  the  Watklns  School.  But  in  1967  a 
total  of  115  Negro  children  appUed  for  and 
were  enrolled  In  New  Kent.  This  was  up  from 
35  m  1965  and  111  In  1966.  To  sum  it  up.  no 
white  children  have  gone  to  the  "colored" 
school,  but  slightly  more  than  15  percent  ct 
the  Negro  children  were  attending  the 
"white"  school  at  the  end  of  this  year's  term. 
In  an  ambiguous  opinion.  Justice  Brennan 
said  this  was  not  good  enough. 

He  did  not.  and  indeed  he  could  not.  prop- 
erly eay  that  a  bona  fide  freedom  of  choice 
plan,  such  as  New  Kent's,  Is  unconstitutional. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  cite  any  specific  consti- 
tutional basis  for  holding  that  the  New  Kent 
system  wouldn't  do. 

He  said  the  plan  placed  a  "burden"  on 
children  and  their  parents — the  bxirden  of 
applying  for  admission  to  one  school  or  the 
other  If  they  wanted  to  switch.  He  did  not 
streea  the  point  that  the  parents  of  116  Negro 
children  did  not  find  this  too  burdensome  last 
year.  He  also  suggested  that  the  county 
should  adopt  some  kind  of  "zoning"  system, 


although  he  was  very  vague  about  this.  And 
without  more  ado,  he  set  aside  a  ruling  by 
the  Fourth  Circuit  which  had  upheld  the 
New  Kent  plan. 

So  much  for  that.  But  what  Is  It  that  New 
Kent  County  Is  supposed  to  do  that  will 
satisfy  the  learned  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  they  doff  their  Judicial  robes  and 
sit  as  a  local  school  board?  Justice  Brennan 
didn't  say.  The  county  authorities  are  left 
In  the  dark.  But  we  have  several  suggestions. 

(1)  The  ruling  applies  only  to  states  whose 
schools  formerly  were  segregated  by  law, 
which  hieans  the  southern  and  border  states. 
If  this  Is  what  the  law  now  requires  In  those 
states,  why  Is  It  not  required  In  all  states? 

(2)  This  decision,  although  It  doesn't  spell  It 
out,  clearly  commands  compulsory  Integra- 
tion, and  this  without  specifying  any  con- 
sUtutional basis  for  the  command.  Judge 
Brennan  did  cite  skme  language  from  Brown 
II.  but  Brown  II  Is  not  the  ConstltuUon.  (3) 
The  court  Is  saying,  though  not  In  so  many 
words,  that  some  white  children  In  New  Kent 
County,  regardless  of  their  wishes,  must  be 
compelled  by  the  local  authorities  to  attend 
the  "colored"  school,  and  that  more  than 
115  Negro  children,  regardless  of  their  de- 
sires, must  be  compelled  to  attend  the 
"white"  school.  Precisely  what  racial  "mix" 
win  be  satisfactory?  Again,  the  justices  in 
their  inflnlte  wisdom  did  not  say.  We  suspect 
they  haven't  the  foggiest  notion.  We  also  sus- 
pect that  what  they  have  done  will  play  hob 
with  New  Kent  County's  public  school  sys- 
tem and  the  education  of  both  Its  black  and 
white  children. 

Another  Judicial  shocker,  which  reinforces 
our  belief  that  Judges,  especially  eager-beaver 
Judges,  should  stay  out  of  the  schoolroom, 
has  just  come  down  from  the  Fourth  Circuit. 

The  effect  of  this  5-to-2  ruling  In  a  Nor- 
folk case  is  to  cut  down  the  neighb«rhood 
school  concept.  Again,  the  court  majority 
uses  weasel  words.  It  says  that  the  assign- 
ment of  pupils  to  neighborhood  schools  Is  a 
sound  concept.  But  it  adds  that  this  is  not 
true  If  purely  private  discrimination  In  hous- 
ing keeps  Negroes  out  of  a  given  residential 
area.  How  does  private  discrimination,  as 
distinguished  from  public  or  state  discrim- 
ination, offend  the  ConsUtuUon?  The  major- 
ity judges,  of  course,  do  not  say.  But  we  note 
with  interest  the  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge 
Albert  V.  Bryan,  who  said  the  court  was 
guilty  of  "usurpation,"  and  that  the  majority 
through  Its  decision  "once  again  acts  as  a 
school  board  and  as  a  trial  court,  and  now  Is 
about  to  act  as  a  city  planning  commission." 
This  last  presumably  refers  to  the  problem 
of  how  to  bus  pupils  In  Norfolk,  which  has 
no  school  bus  system. 

To  sum  It  up,  federal  Judges  have  a  con- 
stitutional duty  and  the  competence  to  strike 
down  any  law  which  imposes  school  seg-. 
regatlon.  They  have  neither  the  duty  nor  the 
competence  to  demand  compulsory  integra- 
tion and  to  run  the  schools  by  Judicial  flat. 
The  sooner  the  Judges  recognize  this.  If  they 
ever  recognize  It,  the  better  It  will  be  for 
our  system  of  pubUc  education 


Mr.  President,  in  passing  from  this 
phase  of  my  remarks,  I  note  that  since 
it  is  authorized  by  congressional  legis- 
lation to  extend  Federal  financial  aid  to 
public  school  activities,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ad- 
ministers the  provisions  of  UUe  VI  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  deals 
with  nondiscrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  I  content  myself  with 
the  observation  at  this  time  that  the 
crusading  bureaucrats  in  HEW  have  al- 
lied themselves  with  the  judicial  activ- 
ists. As  a  consequence,  they  pervert  con- 
gressional intent  expressed  in  tiUes  IV 
and  "VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  use  Federal  funds  appropriated  by 


Congress  for  educational  purposes  to 
compel  school  boards  to  operate  public 
schools  £is  integrating  rather  than  edu- 
cating institutions. 

A  FEDERAL  JUBGE'S  ANALYSIS  OF  JTJDICIALLT 
forced  INTEGRATION 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  has  been 
much  better  said  by  an  observant  and 
wise  Federal  district  judge,  J.  Robert 
Elliott,  of  the  middle  district  of  Georgia, 
who  performs  his  task  where  people  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being  rather  than 
in  some  remote  Judicial  ivory  tower. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Coiut  of  Appesds  remanded  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Crisp  County,  Ga..  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  Of 
Georgia  with  directions  that  Judge  El- 
liott reconsider  his  former  ruling  in  the 
"light  of  the  most  recent  decisions  of  the 
court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court 
dealing  with  school  desegregation." 

In  an  order  requiring  the  school  board 
to  submit  a  new  plan  of  desegregation. 
Judge  Elliott  made  an  accurate  and 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  tragic  im- 
pact of  judicially  coerced  integration 
upon  law  and  public  school  education. 
I  quote  his  words: 

A  review  of  these  decisions  shows  that  It 
Is  Intended  that  integration  be  brought 
about  In  some  way  by  school  administrators 
as  the  flrst  order  of  business.  Problems  of 
money,  problems  of  transportaUon.  problems 
of  finding  competent  teachers  willing  to  staff 
completely  Integrated  schools,  problems  of 
political  and  emotional  ramlficaUorus  and 
the  myriad  frustrating  difficulties  peculiar  to 
public  education,  and  even  the  substantial 
objections  of  those  thbught  to  be  benefited, 
are  either  Ignored  or  brushed  aside.  We  are 
told  not  to  be  "color  blind",  but  to  be  "color 
conscious".  The  three  R's  long  thought  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  public 
school  system  have  been  ecllpised  by  the  one 
big  R — Race.  Integration  Is  primary.  Educa- 
tion Is  secondary.  And  through  It  aU  is  the 
clear  Implication  that  Federal  Courts  are 
competent  to  design,  supervise  and  admin- 
ister plans  for  the  Integration  of  all  school 
systems  within  our  jurisdiction  regardless  of 
the  diverse  and  complex  problems  presented. 
As  for  myself.  I  disavow  any  such  occult 
power  and  am  convinced  that  a  fairly  ad- 
ministered freedom  of  choice  plan  ts  the 
best  answer  and  that  the  "Immediate  total 
Integration  at  any  cost"  approach  must  In- 
evitably result  m  serious  damage  to  the  pub- 
Uc school  system.  However,  we  are  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  so  we 
win  make  one  more  drag  of  the  Judicial  claw 
across  this  sensitive  area. 

HOW  THE  PERVERTED  VERSIONS  OF  THE  E«UAL 
PROTECTION  CLAUSE  AND  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ACT    or    1964    ARE    ENFORCED 

The  judicial  activists  and  the  crusad- 
ing bureaucrats  have  virtually  taken  over 
the  public  schools  of  the  South.  Their 
inconsistent  professions  remind  me  of 
Aesop's  Fable  entiUed  "The  Man  and 
The  Satyr,"  which  goes  like  this: 

A  man  had  loet  his  way  In  a  wood  one  bit- 
ter winter's  night.  As  he  was  roaming  about, 
a  Saytr  oame  up  to  him  and  finding  that  he 
had  icet  his  way,  promised  to  give  him  a 
lodging  for  the  night,  and  guide  him  out  of 
the  forest  In  the  morning.  As  he  went  along 
to  the  Satyr's  cell,  the  man  raised  both  his 
bands  to  his  mouth,  and  kept  blowing  at 
them.  "What  do  you  do  that  for,"  said  the 
Satyr.  "My  hands  are  numb  with  the  cold." 
said  the  man.  "and  my  breath  warms  them." 
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After  U>ia  they  arrtved  »t  the  Satyrs  home, 
and  soon  the  Satyr  put  a  smoking  dish  or 
porridge  before  him.  But  when  th«  »an 
nOsed  hU  spoon  to  hU  mouth,  he  began 
blowing  upon  It  "And  what  do  you  do  that 
for  ••  said  the  Satyr  "The  porridge  U  too  hot. 
and  my  breath  will  cool  It "  "Out  you  go. 
said  the  Satyr  "1  will  have  nought  to  do  with 
a  mein  who  can  Wow  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath." 


The  judicial  activists  and  the  cnisad- 
ing  bureaucrats  blow  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  breath.  At  one  moment  they 
accept  as  valid  the  ruling  in  the  Brown 
case  and  the  congressional  definition  of 
desegregaUon.  and  assert  that  school 
boards  are  forbidden  by  the  ConsUtution 
to  consider  race  in  assigning  faculty 
members  and  pupils  to  public  schools. 
The  next  moment  they  declare  that 
school  boards  must  take  race  into  con- 
sideration in  assigning  faculty  members 
and  pupils  to  public  schools  because  the 
ConsUtution  obligates  them  to  mix  black 
and  white  faculty  members  and  pupils  In 
pubUc  schools.  .K  fh- 

In  thus  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath,  the  Judicial  activists  and 
crusading  bureaucrats  exemplify  the 
moral  Uught  by  another  fable  of  Aesop; 
namely,  the  fable  of  "The  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb."  which  proclaims  the  truth  that 
"any  excuse  will  serve  a  tyrant." 

Let  me  recount  with  succinctness  what 
Federal  Judges  and  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare do  to  public  school  boards,  public 
school  administrators,  public  school- 
teachers. pubUc  schoolchUdren.  the  par- 
ents of  public  schoolchildren,  and  tax- 
payers to  enforce  the  fallacious  interpre- 
taUons  which  the  Judicial  acUvists  and 
crusading  bureaucrats  put  upon  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  I4th 
amendment  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

1964 

They  arbitrarily  esUblish  numerical  or 
percentage  quotas  based  on  race  for 
specified  schools,  and  compel  school 
boards  to  assign  black  and  white  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers,  and  black  and 
white  children,  to  these  schools  in  num- 
bers or  percenuges  sufficient  to  meet 
these  racial  quotas.  In  so  doing,  they 
compel  school  boards  to  breach  the  pro- 
visions of  contract  giving  the  affected 
administrators  and  teachers  the  legal 
right  to  teach  in  other  schools 

If  neighborhood  schools  are  located  in 
racially  mixed  school  districts,  they 
compel  school  boards  to  force  children 
residing  in  the  district*  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools  even  in  instance 
where  some  of  the  chUdren  have  vadd 
reasons  for  assignment  to  schools  else- 
where. ^   , 

If  neighborhood  8C^oola  are  not  lo- 
cated to  racially  mixed  districts, 
they  compel  school  boards  to  resort  to 
geographical  rezoning.  to  bus  school- 
children from  one  school  to  another  or 
from  one  school  district  to  another,  and 
to  "pair  schools."  The  sole  objective  of 
each  of  these  courses  of  action  is  to  mix 
black  and  white  children  in  the  same 
schools,  and  each  of  them  requires  that 
substantial  numbers  of  black  and  white 
children  be  denied  the  freedom  to  attend 
the  neighborhood  schools  nearest  their 
homes  because  children  of  their  race  are 
needed  to  Integrate  schools  elsewhere. 


Let  me  explain  what  each  of  these 
courses  of  action  Involves. 

In  geographical  rezoning,  Federal 
Judges  and  HEW  officials  compel  school 
boards  to  create  new  geographical  dis- 
tricts or  zones,  gerrymandered  if  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  to  embrace  racially 
mixed  residential  areas,  and  to  make  ar- 
bitrary assignments  of  black  and  white 
chUdren  to  the  various  schools  within 
the  newly  created  districts  or  zOhes,  even 
though  such  arbitrary  assignments  deny 
subsUntlal  numbers  of  the  chUdren  the 
right  to  attend  the  neighborhood  schools 
nearest  their  homes  and  require  them  to 
travel  substantial  distances  to  reach  the 
schools  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Some  of  the  judicially  and  bureaucrat- 
Ically  Imposed  geographical  zoning  plans 
thrust  grave  hardships  upon  school- 
children and  their  parents.  Others  are 
Irrational.  Moreover,  some  imposed  in 
the  fifth  circuit  where  Judicial  acUvism 
runs  rampant  even  imperil  the  safety  of 
schoolchildren. 

I  mention  only  a  few  of  the  numerous 
instances  which  prove  the  validity  of 
these  observations. 

The  school  board  of  Raleigh,  the  capi- 
tal of  North  Carolina,  was  coerced  by 
HEW  to  adopt  new  geographical  zoning 
by  the  threat  of  cutUng  off  Federal  funds 
otherwise  available  to  it.  Under  the  HEW 
coerced  geographical  rezoning  plan,  the 
school  board  in  Raleigh  had  to  deny  to 
numerous  children,  both  black  and  white, 
the  right  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools,  and  to  assign  them  to  schools 
located  substanUal  distances  from  their 
homes.  Two  boys  who  reside  only  four 
blocks  from  a  high  school  were  assigned 
to  another  high  school  4V2  mUes  distant 
from   their   home.   When   their    father 
made  requests  in  their  behalf  that  they 
be  assigned  to  their  neighborhood  high 
school  instead  of  the  distant  high  school, 
he  received  this  response  from  the  school 
authoriUes  in  respect  to  each  of  his  sons: 
I  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  request 
for  transfer  of  school  aaslgnment  •   •   •  for 
your  child  has  been  denied.   •   •   •  Honoring 
your  request  would  have  resulted  In  espoalng 
your  chUd  to  fewer  studenu  of  a  different 
race  than  he  would   be  expoaed  to  In  the 
school  to  which  he  has  been  aaalgned  for  the 
next  year 


The  father  wrote  me  a  letter  to  which 
he  pointed  out  that  the  denial  of  his  re- 
quest for  the  transfer  of  his  sons  to  their 
neighborhood  high  school  compelled 
them  to  walk  9  mUes  daUy  to  and  from 
the  distant  high  school,  despite  the  to- 
tervening  traffic  hazards.  He  then  put  to 
me  a  question  which  I  now  to  turn  put 
to  the  Senate:  Why  should  children  "be 
herded  around  like  cattle  and  shifted  like 
pawns  to  a  chess  game?" 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  a  few  Ju- 
dicial decisions  to  the  fifth  circuit  where 
the  courts  are  dominated  by  Judicial  ac- 
tivists of  highly  Immoderate  attitudes. 
They  compel  school  boards  to  create 
geographical  zones  sufficient  to  "produce 
Integration  of  faculties.  sUfT.  facUlUes, 
transportation,  and  school  activities  such 
as  athletics,  along  with  the  integration 
of  students"  i  Adams  v.  Matthews.  403  F. 
2d  181).  even  though  the  geographical 
district*  are  so  Irrational  as  to  compel 
litUe  children  to  imperU  their  safety  by 


crossing  hazardous  raUroad  tracl^. 
bridges,  and  bayous  (U.S.  vr  Indtanota 
Uunicipal  School  District.  CA-5.  April 
11  1969,  No.  25.665;  U.S.  v.  Greenwood 
Municival  School  District.  CA-5.  Febru- 
ary 4.  1969.  No.  25.714) ;  ignore  the  den- 
sity of  population  in  the  zones,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  residences  of  schoolchildren 
to  schools,  and  natural  boundaries  cre- 
ated by  Ood:  and  deprive  school  boards 
of  the  abiUty  to  make  maximum  use  of 
existtog  school  buildtogs  (1/.5.  v.  Indt- 
anola  Municipal  School  District,  supra; 
Henri/  v  C/arfc$daIc  Jlfunicipal  School 
District.    CA-5.     Mareh    6.     1969.    No. 

23.255).  .     ,       ... 

Indeed,  the  court  of  apUea.s  for  the 
fifth  circuit  intimates  to  the  Greenwood 
Municipal  School  District  case  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14tn 
amendment  requires  school  boards  to  give 
•all  Negro  students  a  desegregated  edu- 
caUon."  regardless  of  what  burdens  such 
action  would  impose  upon  them,  their 
parents,  other  schoolchUdren.  the  par- 
ents of  other  schoolchildren,  and  the 
taxpayers. 

Moreover,  the  same  court  makes  the 
astounding  declaration  to  the  Indlanola 
Municipal  School  District  case  that  even 
nondiscriminatory  acUon  of  a  school 
board  is  unconstitutional  if  it  faUs  to  re- 
sult in  substantial  desegregation. 

When  they  require  school  boards  to 
resort  to  the  busing  of  students.  Federal 
Judges  and  HEW  officials  compel  the 
school  boards  to  deny  to  substantial 
numbers  of  black  and  white  chUdren  the 
right  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools,  and  to  transport  them  by  bus  to 
other  schools  in  the  district  to  which 
they  reside,  or  to  other  schools  to  other 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
racial  composition  of  their  neighborhood 
schools,  or  the  racial  composition  of  the 
schools  to  which  they  are  transported. 

When  they  reqmre  the  Painng  ol 
schools.  Federal  judges  and  HEW  offi- 
cials compel  school  boards  to  swap  cer- 
tato  grades  In  a  school  located  In  a  pre- 
domtoately  black  residential  area  for 
certato  other  grades  to  a  schoo  located 
in  a  predominately  white  resldenUal  area. 
For  example,  they  may  require  a  school 
board  to  transfer  grades  one  through 
four  from  school  A  to  school  B.  and 
grades  five  through  eight  from  school  a 

to  school  A.  .   »  „  „ 

In  their  zeal  for  compulsory  Integra- 
Uon  of  schools.  Federal  Judges  and  HEW 
officials  have  even  assumed  overlordship 
over  the  property  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  SUtes.  In  many  cases,  they  compel 
school  boards  to  close  public  schools  at- 
tended to  predomtoate  numbers  by  chU- 
dren of  one  race,  and  to  transfer  such 
ChUdren  to  other  public  schools  attended 
In  predomtoate  numbers  by  chUdren  of 
the  other  race.  In  so  dotog.  they  regard 
with  utter  dlstain  the  fact  that  the 
schools  which  are  closed  were  built  with 
the  hard-earned  doUars  of  the  taxpayers, 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  clostog  of 
such  schools  deprive  the  people  of  the 
community  of  any  community  center. 

CKirtog  last  year,  under  pressure  from 
HEW.  the  school  board  of  Hyde  County. 
N  C  undertook  to  close  two  schools  black 
ChUdren  had  been  attending  and  to  force 
the  black  chUdren  to  attend  a  predomi- 
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nately  white  school  located  elsewhere  to 
the  county.  This  action  evoked  violent 
demonstrations  by  black  citizens  of  Hyde 
County  who  demanded  that  the  closed 
schools  be  reopened  and  that  their  chU- 
dren be  permitted  to  attend  them.  Events 
of  this  nature  have  been  inspired  by 
slmUar  action  in  other  areas. 

In  the  recent  unreported  case  entitled 
Swann  against  the  Charlotte  Mecklen- 
burg Board  of  Education,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Western  District  of  North 
Caroltoa  ordered  the  school  board  not 
to  divest  itself  of  any  land,  options,  rent 
arrangements,  or  other  access  to  or  con- 
trol over  real  estate  which  It  may  have  to 
the  second  ward  area  untU  It  could  be 
determined  whether  a  mldclty  high 
school  would  prove  most  desirable  for 
desegregation  purposes. 

Sometimes  one  encoimters  statements 
In  desegregation  cases  that  courts  only 
enforce  plans  for  desegregation  pre- 
sented to  them  by  school  boards.  Candor 
compels  me  to  say  that  these  statements 
savor  of  hypocrisy.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
plans  are  dictated  by  Federal  Judges,  and 
are  presented  by  school  boards  simply 
because  their  members  sit  beneath 
Damoclean  swords.  The  members  of  the 
school  boards  know  they  are  subject  to 
betog  ftoed  or  Jailed  for  contempt  of 
court  If  their  official  action  is  displeastog 
to  Federal  Judges.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  it  requires  great  patriotism  for  any 
person  to  serve  on  a  school  board  now- 
adays. 

Even  apart  from  constitutional  con- 
slderations.  Federal  Judges  and  HEW 
officials  ought  to  stop  taktog  over  and 
exercising  the  functions  of  school  boards. 
This  is  so  because  they  lack  the  com- 
petence to  operate  schools.  The  vaUdlty 
of  this  observation  is  made  manifest  by 
the  arbitrary  gtodeltoes  of  HEW.  which 
exhalt  the  Integration  of  the  bodies  of 
schoolchildren  above  the  enlightenment 
of  their  minds;  and  the  decisions  of  Ju- 
dicial activists  which  ^ommick  educa- 
tional processes  almost  as  badly  as  they 
mangle  the  Constitution. 

I  yield  at  this  potot  to  the  temptation 
to  comment  briefly  upon  one  of  these  de- 
cisions, Hobson  v.  Hansen.  269  F.  Supp. 
401.  where  Judge  Wright  uses  118  pages 
to  instruct  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  to  how  It  should 
perform  Its  constitutional  obUgation  to 
abolish  de  facto  segregation  produced  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  by 
prevalent  residential  patterns,  and  as  to 
how  It  should  teach  the  chUdren  of  the 
District  after  Its  schools  are  desegre- 
gated. Judge  Wright  adjudges,  to  es- 
sence, among  other  things,  that  the  Con- 
stitution now  forbids  a  public  school  to 
extend  to  bright  or  dUigent  students  any 
opF>ortunity  to  learn  anything  more  than 
it  attempts  to  teach  to  dull  or  lazy  stu- 
dents. 

I  challenge  the  validity  of  this  adjudi- 
cation. Gov.  Charles  Brantley  Aycock, 
of  North  Caroltoa.  was  right  when  he 
asserted  that  the  highest  of  the  toalien- 
able  rights  of  the  American  people  is 
the  "right  of  each  todlvidual  to  make  of 
himself  aU  that  God  gave  him  any  pos- 
sibility of  betog."  I  deny  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  my  country  undertakes  to 


rob  ChUdren  of  this  right  by  imposing 
upon  them  the  equality  of  Inferiority. 

THB  ACTIONS  or  JUDCES  AKD  HEW  OFFICIALS 
VIOLATE  THK  CONSTmrTION  AND  ACTS  OF  CON- 
CEESS 

Since  they  treat  aU  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  aU  races  alUce  under  like  condi- 
tions, freedom-of-choice  plans  are  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  equal  protection 
clauses  of  the  14th  amendment,  which 
merely  forbids  Stotes  to  treat  dUIerently 
persons  simUarly  situated.  This  betog  so. 
Federal  Judges  and  HEW  officials  vio- 
late the  equal  protection  clause  when 
they  nullify  freedom-of-choice  plans  and 
imdertake  to  Impose  on  State  school 
boards  aflirmative  obUgatlons  to  com- 
mtogle  black  and  white  children  to  pub- 
Uc schools. 

It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  Federal 
Judges  and  HEW  officials  actually  force 
school  boards  to  violate  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  as  toterpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Brown  case  when  they  com- 
pel school  boards  to  employ  such  pro- 
grams as  large-scale  geographic  rezon- 
ing, the  bustog  of  chUdren,  or  the  pairing 
of  schools.  These  programs  require  school 
boards  to  deny  to  substantial  numbers 
of  children  the  freedom  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools  and  assign  them 
to  other  schools  because  children  of  their 
race  are  needed  to  desegregate  the  other 
schools.  Consequently,  these  programs 
discrlmtoate  agatost  the  chUdren  affected 
by  them  because  they  deny  those  chil- 
dren admission  to  their  neighborhood 
schools  on  accoimt  of  their  race. 

Furthermore,  when  Federal  Judges  and 
HEIW  officisUs  undertake  to  produce  de- 
segregation of  faculties  of  public  schools 
by  compeUtog  school  boards  to  force  ad- 
ministrators or  teachers  to  serve  to 
schools  other  than  those  to  which  the 
administrators  or  teachers  have  con- 
tracted to  serve,  they  compel  school 
boards  to  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  article  I.  section  10  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  that  "No  State 
shaU  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obUga- 
tion of  contracts." 

In  addition  to  being  repugnant  to  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  acUons  of  Federal 
judges  and  HEW  officials,  which  I  have 
previously  recounted,  violate  laws  made 
by  the  Congress. 

The  first  of  these  laws  is  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  title  IV  of  that 
act.  Congress  imdertakes  to  enforce  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  Brown  case.  In  so  doing,  Congress 
uses  the  term  "desegregation"  and  "dis- 
crimination" toterchangeably  to  express 
the  concept  made  familiar  by  the  prev- 
alent use  of  the  word  "discrimtoation" 
to  mean  State  action  denying  persons 
admission  to  public  coUeges  or  public 
schools  because  of  their  race. 

This  observation  is  made  todlsputable 
to  all  except  judicial  activists  and  cru- 
sading bureaucrats  by  section  401(b) 
which  expressly  declares  that  "desegre- 
gation" merely  means  "the  assignment 
of  students  to  pubUc  schools  and  wlthto 
such  schools  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin"; 
secUon  407(a)  (1)  (2)  which  refer  to  chU- 


dren who  "are  being  deprived  by  a  school 
board  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  and  todivlduals  who  have  "been 
denied  admission"  to  a  public  coUege  or 
permission  "to  conttoue  at  a  pubUc  col- 
lege by  reasons  of  race,  color,  reUgion,  or 
national  origto"-  and  section  409  which 
directs  Its  attention  to  "discrimtoation 
to  pubUc  education."  There  Is  not  a 
stogie  syUable  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  giving  any  support  to 
a  different  toterpretation. 

Section  401(b)  merits  further  consid- 
eration because  it  specifies  not  orUy  what 
Congress  means  by  the  term  "desegrega- 
tion," but  also  what  Congress  does  not 
mean  by  that  term. 

Section  401(b)  consists  of  two  clauses. 
The  first  clause  provides  that  "desegre- 
gation" as  used  to  tlUe  IV  "means  the 
assignment  of  students  to  pubUc  schools 
and  withto  such  schools  without  regard 
to  their  race,  color,  reUgion,  or  national 
origto,"  and  the  second  clause  provides 
that  "desegregation"  as  used  to  title  IV 
"shaU  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  sch(Jols  to  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance." 

As  a  law  made  by  Congress,  title  IV  is 
btodtog  on  Federal  Judges,  and  defines 
their  Jurisdiction  to  respect  to  pubUc 
schools  operated  by  pubUc  school  boards 
acttog  as  State  agencies. 

The  first  clause  of  section  401(b) 
simply  commands  sch(X)l  boards  to  ig- 
nore race,  color,  religion,  and  national 
origto  as  factors  to  assigning  students  to 
pubUc  schools.  Hence,  it  is  self-evident 
that  a  school  board  complies  with  every 
jot  and  title  of  this  clause  if  it  opens  the 
schools  It ,  operates  to  children  of  aU 
races,  colors,  religions,  and  national  ori- 
gins, and  allows  them  or  their  parents  to 
choose  the  schools  they  attend. 

Stoce  Federal  Judges  have  no  power  to 
add  anythtog  to  the  laws  they  enforce, 
this  clause  merely  confers  upon  Federal 
Judges  the  limited  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
its  command  by  decrees  which  prevent 
recalcitrant  school  boards  from  denying 
otherwise  eligible  chUdren  admission  to 
sch(X)ls  on  account  of  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origto. 

Stoce  Federal  judges  do  not  have 
power  to  subtract  anythtog  from  laws 
they  enforce,  the  second  clause  of  sec- 
tion 401(b)  denies  to  Federal  judges 
jurisdiction  to  compel  school  boards  to 
assign  "students  to  pubUc  schools  to  or- 
der to  overcome  racial  imbalance."  By 
this  clause,  Congress,  forbids  Federal 
judges  to  make  decrees  compelling  school 
boards  to  take  affirmative  steps  to  com- 
mingle black  and  white  chUdren  to  pub- 
lic schools  to  proportions  satisfactory  to 
judicial  activists,  even  to  cases  where 
judicial  activists  assert  that  such  action 
is  necessary  to  achieve  what  they  spe- 
ciously, sentenAously,  and  imrealistically 
call  a  unitary  nonraclal  system  free  of 
the  vestiges  of  State-imposed  segrega- 
tion. 

This  toterpretation  of  section  401  (b)  is 
completely  confirmed  by  sections  407  and 
409  of  title  IV. 

Before  the  enactment  of  title  IV  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  only  the  todi- 
vlduals aggrieved  thereby  had  legal 
standing  to  make  complatot  to  Federal 
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court*  concerning  SUte-lmpo»ed  segre- 
Suon  in  public  education.  They  were 

SSricted  tS  seekmg  relief  ^o[  ."Jf  "J^^^^J 
awi  their  children^  They  did  not  have 
th»  rlBht  to  demand  that  Federal  coui« 
So Jw  «i£titute  federally  coerced  inte- 
gration for  SUte-lmposed  segregation_ 

When  it  drafted  title  IV.  Congress  de- 
rirfld  to  ex flbd  to  the  Attorney  General 
^SSmg"  sv«  for  -such  reUef  as  may 
Sf^wroprtate-  in  behalf  of  two  groups 
M  ^oTe  5  he  believes  their  complaints 
?i  bT-merttorious-  and  concludes  that 
Se^are^  iSe  to  initiate  and  mainUln 
Spr^ate  legal  Proceedings  for  the  r 
own  relief  These  groups  o^.^^^'^^^l 
described  m  essence,  as  children  »no 
•  S^  bemg  deprived  by  a  school  }>oaTdot 
tSe  eqia^prouction  of  the  laws"  and  m- 
S^Sals  who  have  been  "d^n'^L^f "'j^; 
sion"  W  a  public  college  or  '^"^^^ft 
S,  continue  in  attendance  at  a  pubUc 
coUege  by  reason  of  race,  ^or.jhgon. 

^ii^toT^si^eS-'^^^^^^ 
rtSts  of^dividuals  to  sue  in  their  own 

nation  in  public  education  in  benaii  oi 
Se  iggSeved  persons  designated  m  sec- 
♦iifn  foaVa )  It^de  this  purpose  mani- 
SbJ  i^rttoHi  the  section  language 
e?pr^?TrovT«£ng  "that  nothing  herein 

sJKpower  any  oO^^i*!  °;;SL^'3i'kSS 
nnit*^  states  to  issue  any  order  seeKuus 
to  a^iev?a  racial  balance  in  any  school 
to  requinng  the  transportaUon  of  pupUs 
ll  Indents  from  one  school  to  another 
S  ?ne  Siool  district  to  "pother  morde 
to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  other- 
^  enlarge  the  existing  PO.-er  of  the 
court  to  insure  compliance  with  consu 

''''^IX^T.re  Violating  th.»e  pro- 
visS  of  itle'lV  of  the  CivU  R^«hts  Ac 
of  1964  with  constanUy  increasing  fre- 
quency and  intensity. 

section  601  of  title  VI  of  the  Clru 
Tufwl  Act  of  1964.  which  is  designed  to 
SSi?  "nondiscrimination  in  federaUy 
listed  programs-  rather  ttum  to 
Sieve  the  desegregaUon  of  public 
schools,  provides  that: 

nailon  under  any  program  or  activity  recelv 
ing  federal  financial  aaalatance 
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orders  of  general  appllcabUity  ■  which 
shaU  be  consistent  with  achievement  ol 
the  objecUves  of  the  statute  authoriz  ng 
the  financial  assisUnce  in  connecuon 
with  which  the  acUon  is  taken." 

Second  To  enforce  compliance  witn 
requirements  embodied  in  such  ru^«|; 
regulations,  or  orders  by  withhold  ng 
Federal  financial  asslsUnce  from  tne 
particular  program,  or  Part  therefor  in 
which  noncompliance  with  title  VI  u 

found. 

Notwithsunding  tiUe  VI  does  not  com- 
mission them  to  compel  school  boards  to 
desegregate     public     schools,     "ot^^th- 
sta^mg  none  of  the  sUtut«s  authoriz- 
ing them  to  extend  Federal  financial  as- 
sisUnce to  programs  conducted  by  Pubhc 
schools    have    as    their    objective    the 
achievement  of  compulsory  IntograUon 
in  public  schools,  notwithstanding  sec- 
Uon  407<a)  of  UUe  IV  expressly  forbids 
them   "to   Lssue   any   order   seelung   to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by 
requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or 
students  from  one  school  to  another  or 
one  school  district  to  another  m  order  to 
achieve  such  racial  balance     »nf  not- 
withstandmg   their   power  to  withhold 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  express- 
ly limited  to  -the  particular  program,  or 
part  thereof."  In  which  noncompliance 
with  tlUe  VI  Is  found,  crusadmg  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  avidly  seized  upon  UUe  VI 
as  a  pretext  for  forcing  school  boards  to 
desegregate  public  schools  In  »  manner 
pleasing   to  them.  To  accomplish   this 
purpose.  Uiese  HEW  officials  compelled 
school  boards  to  employ  geographic  re- 
zoning,  the  busmg  of  chUdren.  the  pair- 
ing of  schools,  and  other  arUflcial  meth- 
ods   to    mix    black    and    whit*    school 
administrators.   U»chers.   and   chUdren 
in   pubUc   schools    In    proportions   dic- 
Uted  by  them  as  condiUons  precedent 
to  obUinlng  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  school  programs,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er the  programs  were.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
in  noncompliance  with  tiUe  VI. 

When  protests  were  made  against  these 
violations  of  UUes  IV  and  VI.  the  HEW 
officials  advanced  specious  arguments  to 
Justify  their  UlegallUes  and  conUnued  to 
preserve  In  them. 

Congress  thereupon  inserted  this  pro- 
vision m  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EducaUon  Act  of  1965.  the  principa^ 
sUtute  which  empowers  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ex- 
tend Federal  financial  assistance  to  pub- 
lic schools: 

Mottling  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  Slates  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  the  personnel  of  any  school  system 
•  •  •  or  to  require  the  assignment  or  trans- 
portation of  students  o'/**^»»*"  ,"» -T"" 
lo  overcome  racial  imbalance^  (PL.  8»-10 
Title  Vni.  Section  804,  20  U  8  C  Section  884) 


No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the  at- 
tendance of  studenu  at  a  parUcular  school 
in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbaUnce  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  w»y,  •t»^- 
school  district  or  school.  (P.L.  90-667;  83 
Stat.  906) 


Since  it  is  empowered  by  cerUiin  stat- 
utes enacted  by  Congress  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assisUnce  to  certoin  pro- 
grams  conducted  by  pubUc  schools,  the 
beparunent  of  HealUi.  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  empowered  by  secUon  602  ol 
tiUe  VI  to  do  these  things: 

First  To  effectuate  the  provisions  or 
secUon  601  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
grams "by  Issuing  rules.  regulaUons.  or 


The  crusading  HEW  officials  ignored 
this  sUtutory  prohiblUon  and  proceeded 
to  violate  it  as  weU  as  tlUes  IV  and  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Righto  Act  of  1964. 

This  contumacy  prompted  Congress  to 
enact  this  provision  in  1968  and  insert 
it  as  an  amendment  In  the  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969: 


Despite  this  statutory  InhlbUlon.  HEW 
steadfasUy  conUnues  Its  efforts  to  com- 
pel school  boards  to  mix  black  and  white 
administrators,  teachers,  and  students  In 
public  schools  In  a  manner  pleasing  to 
them.  „ 

I  put  this  quesUon  to  the  Senate:  How 
can  America  expect  murderers,  robbers, 
and  thieves  to  obey  the  law  when  Fed- 
eral judges  und  HEW  officials  treat  acts 
of  Congress  with  contempt  and  violate 
them  with  Impunity? 

In  virtually  all  Instances,  the  acUons 
of  Federal  judges  and  HEW  officials, 
which  I  have  recounted,  were  strongly 
opposed  by  substantial  numbers  of  Uie 
black  and  white  parents  and  other  black 
and  white  residents  of  the  communities 
affected  by  them.  ^,  .  ,  » 

Some  weeks  ago  a  Federal  district 
judge,  who  had  signed  a  compulsory  de- 
segregation decree,  had  this  question  put 
to  him: 

If  the  whites  don't  want  It  and  the  blaclu 
dont  want  It.  why  do  we  have  to  have  It? 
The  judge  answered.  In  substance,  that 
the  Constitution  requires  it. 

If  the  Judge  had  replied  that  the  judi- 
cial activlste  demand  It.  he  would  have 
been  right.  But  he  erred  In  saying  Uie 
Constitution  requires  it. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  requires,  or  even  authorizes.  Fed- 
eral judges  and  HEW  officials  to  sub- 
stitute federally  coerced  school  integra- 
tion for  outlawed  SUte-imposed  school 
segregation.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  which  confers  upon 
Federal  Judges  or  HEW  officials  the  auto- 
cratic power  to  deprive  schoolchildren 
and  their  parents  of  the  freedom  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  how  their  con- 
stitutional and  legal  rights  are  to  be 
exercised.  Yet  Uiis  is  precisely  what  Fed- 
eral judges  and  HEW  officials  do  when 
they  assume  authority  to  nulUfy  free- 
dom of  choice  plans,  deny  schoolchildren 
the  liberty  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools,  and  compel  them  to  attend 
schools  other  than  those  chosen  by  them 
or  their  parents. 

TH«     ACTIONS     OF     FTDtmAL     JUOCM     AHO     KIW 
OFflCIAI^  Aa«   UNJUST  AND   UNWISE 

The  acUons  of  Federal  judges  and 
HEW  officials,  which  I  have  enumerated, 
are  unjust  and  unwise  as  well  as  un- 
constitutional. 

GovernmenUl  action  which  visits  the 
sins  of  the  guilty  upon  the  innocent  is 
repugnant  to  justice.  Yet  tiiat  is  what 
HEW  officials  intend  to  do  when  they 
deny  the  benefits  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  innocent  children  merely 
because  the  members  of  pubUc  school 
boards  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
operating  pubUc  schools  with  wisdom 
disagree  with  their  self-manufactured 
views  and  arbitrary  guidelines  in  respect 
to  the  deslrabiUty  of  compulsory  de- 
segregation or  the  particular  methods  of 
achieving  it. 
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In  so  doing,  they  not  only  punish  the 
innocent  children  for  things  for  which 
they  are  not  remotely  responsible,  but 
they  thwart  the  primary  purpose  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  In  authorizing  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  public 
schools;  that  is,  the  promotion  of  the 
education  and  welfare  of  disadvantaged 
children.  As  every  intelligent  man  knows, 
disadvantaged  children  suffer  the  most 
when  HEW  officials  deny  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  school  systems  op- 
erating the  schools  they  attend. 

On  occasions  the  HEW  bureaucrats 
engage  in  the  unspeakable  act  of  deny- 
ing food  to  hungry  children  to  impose 
their  self-manufactured  notions  on  the 
school  boards  and  the  general  public. 

When  HEW  officials  cut  off  Federal 
funds  and  they  and  Federal  courts  deny 
to  children  the  freedom  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools,  and  herd  them 
around  like  cattie  and  shift  them  about 
like  pawns  in  a  chess  game,  they  seri- 
ously Impede  their  education.  Moreover, 
their  efforts  to  compel  administrators 
and  teachers  to  serve  in  schools  other 
than  those  in  which  they  contract  to 
serve  Is  driving  untold  numbers  of  gifted 
administrators  and  teachers  either  from 
public  school  work  entirely  or  from  the 
particular  schools  which  stand  in  sorest 
need  of  their  talents. 

On  August  2,  1969.  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  article  by  Eric  Went- 
worth  entitled  "Integration  of  Teach- 
ers Is  Aim  of  U.S.  Drive  for  Equal  School- 
ing." in  which  he  made  observations  on 
this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
'  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  scope  of  this  task  Is  already  being  dem- 
onstrated as  the  federal  government  turns 
Its  clvll-rlghU  artillery  Increasingly  toward 
urban  school  systems  outside  the  Deep  South. 
In  case  after  case,  one  of  the  Oovemment's 
key  targets  Is  the  segregation  of  teachers — 
too  many  black  teachers  in  black  schools,  too 
many  white  teachers  In  white  schools. 

Not  only  Is  this  a  noxious  color  scheme, 
the  government  contends,  but  to  some  extent 
at  least  the  mostly-black  faculties  tend  to 
have  teachers  with  less  impressive  academic 
credentials — and  vlce-veraa. 

However,  when  It  comes  to  schemes  for  en- 
forcing a  better  balance  of  black  and  white 
teachers  In  these  schools,  the  obstacles  are 
Immense.  A  lot  of  teachers  simply  don't  want 
to  comply. 

Desegregating  the  pupils  Is  one  thing — af- 
ter all.  the  law  requires  them  to  stay  in 
school.  But  there's  no  law  requiring  a  teacher 
to  teach,  especially  to  teach  In  a  particular 
school  system  he  thinks  U  trying  to  push  him 
around. 

For  example,  after  Indianapolis  ordered 
mandatory  transfers  for  204  teachers  last 
September  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  desegre- 
gation order.  It  discovered  that  65  of  them 
had  resigned  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

More  recently,  when  Memphis  sought  to 
transfer  nearly  400  teachers  to  comply  with 
a  federal  court  order,  the  teachers  threatened 
at  one  point  to  go  to  court  themselves. 
'  The  highest  hurdles  to  forced  teacher  de- 

segregation have  been  erected  where  the 
ever-heftier  teachers'  trade  union  move- 
ment has  taken  hold.  One  of  the  basic  pro- 
tections espoused  by  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers  and  sought  by  Its  afllUates 


In  contracts  with  school  boards  Is  the  right 
to  voluntary  transfers. 

"Forced  transfers  have  been  tried  in  a 
number  of  instances."  the  AFT  asserted 
recently,  "and  they  have  brought  about  In- 
creased teacher  turnover  and  a  general  In- 
crease m  the  teacher  shortage." 

Transfer  rights  are  a  key  Issue  In  Chicago, 
where  the  JusUce  Department  has  threatened 
court  action  unless  the  Windy  City's  school 
board  takes  quick  steps  to  break  up  Its  "seg- 
regated pattern  of  faculty  assignments." 

The  Chicago  Board,  hoping  to  promote 
voluntary  transfers,  has  asked  Washington 
among  other  things  for  money  to  offer  $1,000 
bonuses  to  teachers  willing  to  work  in  ghetto 
schools.  It  has  also  proposed  lowering  its 
celling  on  the  number  of  fuUy-certlfled 
teachers  In  each  school  to  spread  those  lees 
qualified  more  evenly  through  the  system. 
But  federal  officials  doubt  they  have  au- 
thority at  present  to  fund  ghetto  "combat 

pay" which  teachers  unions  eye  askance  In 

any  event.  And  to  lower  the  celUng  would 
require  rewriting  the  Chicago  board-union 
contract. 

Atop  these  other  obstacles,  systemwlde  de- 
segregation faces  still  another,  relatively  new 
challenge— the  mounting  clamor  lor  decen- 
tralized, neighborhood  control  from  parents 
fed  up  with  fighting  officialdom  downtown. 
And  here  especially.  If  there  are  white  par- 
ents who  want  white  teachers  there  are  also 
black  parents  today  who  want  black  teachers. 
Judge  Wright,  while  noting  two  years  ago 
"a  significant   U   not  startling"   correlation 
between  the  races  of  pupils  and  their  teach- 
ers m  D.  C.  schools,  stopped  short  at  the 
time  of  ordering  mandatory  faculty  shifts. 
'  Mandatory  transfers  would  almost  certain- 
ly bring  a  new  confrontation  between  the 
school  board  and  the  Washington  Teachers 
Union.  Such  a  development  could  only  add 
to  the  confusion.  Inner  conflict  and  conse- 
quent low  morale  of  a  school  system  that 
already  provides  ample  proof  that  the  na- 
tion's capital  is  hardly  the  nation's  show- 
place. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
judicial  activists  and  the  crusading 
bureaucrats  have  made  some  threats  to 
the  Chicago  School  Board  as  set  forth 
in  Mr.  Wentworth's  article,  they  have 
thus  far  virtually  concentrated  all  of 
their  efforts  upon  the  public  school  sys- 
tems of  the  South. 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  insatiable  hunger 
of  nonelective  Federal  officials  for  power, 
I  give  this  warning  to  those  who  live  in 
the  North,  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West. 
When  the  judicial  activists  and  crusad- 
ing bureaucrats  reduce  the  South  to  a 
state  of  vassalage,  they  will  not  sit  down 
like  Alexander  the  Great  and  weep  be- 
cause they  can  find  no  other  worlds  to 
conquer.  They  vrill  turn  their  attention 
to  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West,  take 
over  and  exercise  the  functions  of  their 
school  boards,  and  herd  their  chUdren 
around  like  catUe  and  shift  them  about 
like  pawns  in  a  chess  game. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  highly  advisable 
for  northern  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  Join  me  in  my  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  Judicial  and  bureaucratic  tyranny, 
and  restore  to  the  States  their  right  to 
operate  their  public  schools  in  a  maimer 
consistent  with  wisdom  and  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 


WHAT  MT   AMENDMENTS  DO 

Let   me    enumerate   the   things    my 

amendments  are  designed  to  accomplish. 

If  they  are  enacted,  these  sunendments 


will  restore  to  the  local  school  boards  of 
the  States  their  constitutiorud  power  to- 
administer  the  public  schools  committed 
to  their  charge  without  impairing  In  any- 
way their  constituUorml  obligation  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  treat  all  schoolchildren 
and  all  parents  of  all  races  in  like  man- 
ner under  like  conditions.  In  so  doing,  the 
amendment  honors  and  enforces  the 
truth  proclaimed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Texas  v.  White,  19  L.Ed.  227,  237,  that 
"the  Constitution  in  all  its  provisions, 
looks  to  an  indestructible  imion  composed 
of  indestructible  states." 

If  they  are  enacted,  my  amendments 
will  confer  on  parents  the  right  to 
choose  the  public  schools  their  children 
attend.  In  so  doing,  the  amendment  will 
honor  and  enforce  the  truth  proclaimed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Pierce  v. 
Society  of  Sisters.  268  \3S.  510,  that 
parents  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
upbringing  and  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. After  all,  Ctod  gives  the  childrai 
to  parents  and  not  to  judicial  activists 
and  crusading  bureaucrats,  smd  parents 
have  more  interest  in  their  upbringing 
and  education  than  any  other  human 
beings  anjrwhere  on  the  face  of  this 
earth. 

If  they  are  enacted,  my  amendments 
will  secure  to  children  the  right  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools  chosen  by  their 
parents.  In  so  doing,  the  amendment 
recognizes  the  further  truth  proclaimed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Pierce  against 
Society  of  Sisters,  supra,  that  children 
are  not  the  mere  creatures  of  the  State. 
After  all,  the  father  of  the  schoolboys 
in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  was  right  when  he 
declared  that  children  ought  not  "to  be 
herded  around  like  cattle  and  shifted 
like  pawns  in  a  chess  game"  to  satisfy 
the  luidefined  notions  of  judicial 
activists  and  crusading  bureaucrats  con- 
cerning compulsory  integration. 

If  they  are  enacted,  my  amendments 
will  make  effective  the  right  of  public 
school  administrators  and  tesuihers  to 
serve  in  the  schools  in  which  they  con- 
tract to  serve  instead  of  being  compelled 
by  Judicial  or  bureaucratic  flat  to  serve 
in  other  schools  in  violation  of  other 
contracts  and  contrary  to  their  con- 
veniences and  desires. 

If  they  are  enacted,  my  amendments 
will  end  the  perversion  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  the  disobedience  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress by  Judicial  activists  and  crusading 
bureaucrats. 

The  amendments  are  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  Constitution.  Moreover,  they 
make  a  substsmtial  contribution  to  the 
constitutional  Ideals  that  all  Americans 
of  aU  races  shall  be  members  of  a  free 
society  and  that  none  of  them  shall  be 
the  hapless  and  helpless  subjects  of  Judi- 
cial or  bureaucratic  oligarchies. 

The  amendments  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish these  things  by  restoring  free- 
dom of  choice  to  its  rightful  place  in  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  by  placing  certain 
prohibitions  upon  Federal  judges  and 
executive  officials  with  respect  to  the 
busing  of  children,  and  the  assignment 
of  members  of  the  faculties  of  public 
schools  to  schools  other  than  those  in 
which  they  contract  to  teach. 
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Let  me  expUin  the  amendmenU. 
Amendment  No.  471  provides  that— 

Freedom  of  ehoJce"  means  a  syitem  for 
the  sMlgnment  of  atudenta  to  public  «ch.  oU 
and  within  public  »chooU  maintained  by  a 
•chool  board  operating  •  system  of  public 
■choots  in  which  the  public  schools  and  the 
claMM  it  operaiM  are  open  to  studenu  of 
all  races  and  In  which  the  students  are 
granted  the  freedom  to  attend  public  schooU 
and  clasaea  choeen  by  their  re«pecti-.c  parent* 
from  among  the  public  schools  and  clafsea 
available  for  the  instruction  of  students  of 
their  agea  and  educational*  standings. 

Amendments  Nos.  471.  472.  and  473 
forbid  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
caUon.  and  Welfare  to  do  any  of  these 

First  To  withhold,  or  threaten  to 
withhold.  Federal  ftnanclal  assisUnce 
from  any  public  school  operating  under 
a  freedom  of  choice  plan  "on  account  of 
the   racial   composition   of    Its   student 

body  " 

Second  To  withhold,  or  threaten  to 
withhold.  Federal  financial  asslsUnce 
from  any  public  school  "to  coerce  or  in- 
duce the  school  board  operating  the  pub- 
Uc  school  to  transport  students  from  such 
public  school  to  any  other  public  school 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  in  any  way 
the  racial  composlUon  of  the  student 
body  at  such  pubUc  school  or  any  other 

public  school."  .  „   t^ 

Third  To  withhold,  or  threaten  to 
withhold.  Federal  financial  assisUnce 
from  any  school  board  operaUng  any 
public  school  to  coerce  or  mduce  the 
school  board  to  transfer  any  member  of 
any  faculty  from  the  pub'.lc  school  In 
which  the  member  of  the  faculty  con- 
tracts to  serve  to  some  other  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
racial  composition  of  the  faculty  at  any 
pubUc  school. 

Amendment   No.   474   empowers   any 
school  board  or  any  parent  of  any  stu- 
dent affected  or  to  be  affected  by  any 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  amendments  Nos. 
471.  478.  or  473  to  sue  the  United  SUtes 
In    the    district    court    of    the    United 
SUtes.  and  obtain  such  relief   'as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  redress 
the  violation  or  prevent  the  threatened 
violation." 
Amendment  Np.  475  specifies  that: 
No  court  of  the  tJnlted  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  make  any  decUlon,  enter  any 
Judgment,  or  Issue  any  order  requiring  any 
school   board    to   make   any   change  in   the 
racial  composlUon  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  school  or  In  any  class  at  any  pub- 
lic school  to  which  studenu  are  assigned  In 
conformity  with  a  freedom  of  choice  system 
as  defined  in   amendment  471,  or  requiring 
ady  school  board  to  transport  any  studenu 
from   one   pubUc  school   to  another  pubUc 
school  or  from  one  place  to  another  place  or 
from  one  school  dutrlct  to  another  school 
district  in  order  to  effect  a  change  In  the 
racial  composition  of   the  student  body  at 
any  school  or  place  or  in  any  school  district, 
or  denying  to  any  student  the  right  or  prlTt- 
lege  of  attending  any  public  school  or  class 
at  any  public  school  chosen  by  the  parent 
of  such  student  In  conformity  with  a  free- 
dom of  choice  system  as  defined  In  amend- 
ment 471.  or  requiring  any  school  board  to 
close  any  school  and  transfer  any  studenu 
from  the  closed  school  to  any  other  school 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  radal  com- 
poslttOQ  of  the  student  body  at  any  pubUc 


school,  or  precluding  any  school  board  from 
carrying  Into  effect  any  proylslon  of  any  con- 
tract between  It  and  any  member  of  the 
faculty  of  any  public  school  It  operates  spec- 
ifying the  public  school  where  the  member 
of  the  faculty  U  to  perform  bis  or  her  duUes 
under  the  contract. 

Amendment  No.  486  Is  similar  to  No. 
475.  but  It  limits  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  In  only  one  area.  That  Is, 
the  amendment  withdraws  Jurisdiction 
from  the  Federal  courts  to  make  any  de- 
cision under  any  judgment,  or  issue  any 
order  requiring  any  school  board  to 
transport  students  from  one  public 
school  to  any  other  public  school  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  In  any  way  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body.  Be- 
yond limiting  busing  by  the  courts, 
amendment  No.  486  also  prohibits  It 
from  being  done  by  any  Federal  agency. 
Amendments  Nos.  475  and  486  are 
sancUoned  by  article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  empowers  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  appellate  JurisdlcUon  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  both  the  original  and 
appellate  JurisdlcUon  of  all  Federal 
courts  Inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  order  that  the  complete  text  of 
these  amendments  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  Members  c(  the  Senate.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  full  at  the  concluson  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Itis  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  may  seem  to  some  to  be 
strong  legislative  medicine.  Be  this  as  it 
may.  their  provisions  must  be  prescribed 
by  Congress  to  protect  public  school  sys- 
tems, administrators,  teachers,  and  chil- 
dren from  "the  love  of  power  and  prone- 
ness  to  abuse  If  of  judicial  activists  and 
crusading  bureaucrats  The  amend- 
ments would  do  this  by  granting  to  par- 
ents of  all  races  the  freedom  to  choose 
the  public  schools  their  children  attend 
and  by  depriving  Federal  Judges  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  the  power  to  deny  to  any 
child  of  any  race  the  freedom  to  attend 
the  public  school  chosen  by  his  parents. 
In  so  doing,  the  amendments  would  ex- 
alt freedom  above  governmental  tyranny 
and  make  effective  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree the  constitutional  objective  that 
Americans  of  all  races  shall  tie  members 
of  a  free  society.  Moreover,  they  would 
do  these  things  In  complete  harmony 
with  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  whose  only  command 
Is  that  States  treat  in  like  manner  all 
persons  similarly  situated. 

My  amendments  merit  the  support  of 
every  Senator  and  Representative  who 
believes  tliat  It  Is  either  unconstitutional 
or  unwise  for  Federal  judges  and  bureau- 
crats to  herd  children  around  like  cat- 
tle or  shift  them  about  like  pawns  In  a 
chess  game. 

EZHIBrT    1 

Amsnomknt  No.  471 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
trtle  and  sections : 

TITLE  IX 

Sac.  901 .  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Bute"  means  any  State.  DUtrlct. 
Commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 


(b)  "Public  school"  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educaUonal  Institution,  which  Is 
operated  by  a  State,  subdlvUlon  of  a  SUte.  or 
governmental  agency  within  a  State,  or  any 
elementary  or  secondary  educational  institu- 
tion which  Is  operated,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  or  through  the  use  of  govemmenUl 
funds  or  property,  or  funds  or  property  de- 
rived from  a  governmental  source. 

(c)  "School  board"  means  any  agency  or 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one  or 
more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
studenu  to  or  within  such  system. 

(d)  "Student"  means  any  person  required 
or  i>ennllted  by  State  law  to  attend  a  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  insuuc- 
tlon.  ^     ^, 

(e)  "Parent  •  means  any  parent,  adoptive 
parent,  guardian,  or  legal  or  actual  custodian 
of  a  student. 

(f)  "Faculty"  means  the  administrative 
and  teaching  force  of  a  public  school  system 
or  a  public  school. 

(g)  "Freedom  of  choice  system"  means  a 
system  for  the  assignment  of  studenu  to 
public  schools  and  within  public  schools 
maintained  by  a  school  board  operating  a 
system  of  public  schooU  In  which  the  public 
schooU  and  the  classes  It  operates  are  open 
to  studenu  of  all  races  and  In  which  the  stu- 
denu are  granted  the  freedom  to  attend  pub- 
lic schools  and  classes  chosen  by  their  re- 
spective parenu  from  among  the  public 
schools  and  classes  available  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  studenu  of  their  ages  and  educaUonal 
standings. 

Sec  902  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  empowered  to 
extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  with- 
hold, or  tiireaten  to  withhold,  such  financial 
assistance  from  any  such  program  or  activity 
on  account  of  the  racial  composition  of  the 
student  body  at  any  public  school  or  In  any 
class  at  any  public  school  In  any  ease  what- 
ever where  the  school  board  operating  such 
public  school  or  class  maintains  in  respect  to 
such  public  school  and  class  a  freedom  of 
iholce  system  as  defined  In  section  901  (g) 

AMKNDMnrr  No.  472 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  foUowlng  new 
Utle  and  section : 

TITLE  IX 

Sec.  903.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  any  such  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  from  any  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  at  such  public  school  to 
coerce  or  induce  the  school  board  operating 
such  public  school  to  transport  studenu 
from  such  public  school  to  any  other  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  In  any 
way  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  such  public  school  or  any  other 
public  school. 

Amendment  No.  473 

'  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
title  and  section : 

TITLE  IX 
Sec.  904.  No  departmsnt,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  Slatei  empowered  to 
extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  m 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  such  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance from  any  such  program  or  activity  at 
such  public  school  to  coerce  or  Induce  the 
school  board  operating  such  public  school 
system  to  transfer  any  member  of  any  public 
school  faculty  from  the  public  school  In 
which  the  member  of  the  faculty  contracU 
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to  serve  to  some  other  public  school  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  racial  composition  of 
the  faculty  at  any  public  school. 

Amendment  No.  474 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
title  and  section: 

TITLE  EX 
Sec.  905.  Whenever  any  department,  agen- 
cy, officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
violates  or  threatens  to  violate  section  902. 
section  903,  or  section  904  of  this  Act  the 
school  board  aggrieved  by  the  vloIaUon  or 
threatened  violation,  or  the  parent  of  any 
student  affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation,  or  any 
student  affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation,  or  any 
member  of  any  faculty  affected  or  to  be 
affected  by  the  vlolaUon  or  threatened  vio- 
lation may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
United  States  In  the  district  cotirt  of  the 
United  States  complaining  of  the  violation 
or  threatened  violation,  and  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  try  and  determine  the  civil  action 
Irrespective  of  the  value  or  the  amount  In- 
volved In  It  and  enter  such  Judgment  or 
Issue  such  order  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  redress  the  violation  or  prevent 
the  threatened  violation.  Any  civil  action 
against  the  United  States  under  this  section 
may  be  prosecuted  In  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  school  board  aggrieved  by  the 
violation  or  threatened  vlolaUon  has  lU  prin- 
cipal office,  or  In  the  judicial  dfstrlct  In  which 
any  school  affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the 
VlolaUon  or  threatened  violation  Is  located, 
or  In  the  judicial  district  In  which  a  parent 
of  a  student  affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the 
Violation  or  threatened  violation  resides,  or 
In  the  judicial  district  In  which  a  student 
affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the  violation  or 
threatened  vlolaUon  resides,  or  In  the  judi- 
cial district  In  which  a  member  of  a  faculty 
affectefl  or  to  be  affected  by  the  vlolaUon  or 
threatened  violation  resides,  or  In  the  judi- 
cial district  encompassing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  United  SUtes  hereby  expressly 
consenU  to  be  sued  In  any  civil  action  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  and  hereby  expressly 
agrees  that  any  judgment  entered  or  order 
Issued  In  any  such  civil  action  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States  and  lU  offending 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
secure  an  appellate  review  of  the  judgment 
or  order  by  appeal  or  certiorari  as  Is  provided 
by  law  with  respect  to  judgmenU  or  orders 
entered  against  the  United  States  In  other 
civil  actions  In  which  the  United  States  Is 
a  defendant. 

Amendment  476 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
title  and  section: 

TITLE  IX 
Sec.  906.  No  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision, 
enter  any  judgment,  or  Issue  any  order  re- 
quiring any  school  board  to  make  any  change 
In  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body 
at  any  public  school  or  In  any  class  at  any 
public  school  to  which  studenu  are  assigned 
In  conformity  with  a  freedom  of  choice  sys- 
tem as  defined  In  section  901  (g)  of  this  Act, 
or  requiring  any  school  board  to  transport 
any  studenu  from  one  public  school  to  an- 
other public  school  or  from  one  place  to  an- 
other place  or  from  one  school  district  to 
another  school  district  In  order  to  effect  a 
change  In  the  racial  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  any  school  or  place  or  in  any 
school  district,  or  denying  to  any  student 
the  right  or  privilege  of  attending  any  pub- 
lic school  or  class  at  any  public  school  chosen 
by  the  parent  of  such  student  In  conformity 
with  a  freedom  of  choice  system  as  defined  In 
section  901(g)  of  this  Act,  or  requiring  any 
school  board  to  close  any  school  and  transfer 


the  studenu  from  the  closed  school  to  any 
other  school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
racial  oompoilU<»>  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  school,  or  precluding  any  school 
board  from  carrying  Into  effect  any  provision 
of  any  contract  between  It  and  any  member 
of  the  faculty  of  any  public  school  It  op- 
erates speclfylhg  the  public  school  where 
the  member  of  the  faculty  Is  to  perform  his 
or  her  duties  under  the  contract. 

Amendment  No.  486 

Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  utle  and  sections : 

TITLE  IX 

Sec.  901.  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  empowered  to 
extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  from  any  such  program 
or  activity,  at  such  public  school  to  coerce 
or  induce  the  school  board  operating  such 
public  school  to  transport  studenU  from 
such  public  8cho<d  to  any  other  public  school 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  In  any  way  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
such  ypubllc  school  or  any  other  public 
sch9cn. 

Sec.  902.  No  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  make  any  deci- 
sion, enter  any  judgment,  or  Issue  any  order 
requiring  any  school  board  to  transport  any 
studenu  from  one  public  school  to  another 
public  school  or  from  one  place  to  another 
place  or  from  one  school  district  to  another 
school  district  In  order  to  affect  a  change 
In  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body 
at  any  school  or  place  or  In  any  school  dis- 
trict. 

(The  following  proceedings,  which 
took  place  during  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Ervin's  address,  are  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  act  of  so 
doing  will  not  lose  me  my  right  to  the 
floor,  that  my  prior  and  subsequent  re- 
marks will  not  be  construed  to  be  more 
than  one  speech  on  the  same  subject  on 
the  same  day.  and  that  the  colloquy  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  myself  will  appear  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  In  order 
not  to  disturb  their  continuity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nei- 
soN  In  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
case  in  1954  held  that  all  States  must  be 
color  blind  with  reference  to  their 
schools,  and  that  any  child  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  school? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  eminently  correct.  The  Brown  case 
held.  In  substance,  that  in  assigning 
pupils  to  public  schools,  those  who  had 
the  power  to  make  the  assignments 
should  totally  ignore  and  leave  out  of  all 
consideration  the  race  of  the  children 
concerned. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  the  promulgations 
and  regulations  of  the  Departmmt  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
later  Supreme  Court  decisions,  have  held 
that  you  must  no  longer  be  color 
blind,  but  that  now  you  must  be  color 
conscious? 


Mr.  ERVm.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  that  you  must 
go  out  and  find  the  exact  percentage  of 
white  students  and  white  teachers  in  a 
given  school,  the  exact  percentage  of 
black  students  and  blade  teachers  in  a 
given  school,  and  that  you  must  get  some 
kind  of  a  computer,  mix  them  up,  and 
assign  them  under  some  mathematical 
formula  that  they  think  wise? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Absolutely.  The  judicial 
activists  have  abandoned  the  decision 
in  the  Brown  case,  and  hold  now  that  the 
primary  consideration  in  assigning 
teachers  or  assigning  students  to  schools 
shall  be  the  race  of  the  teacher  or  the 
race  of  the  child. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  courts  are 
now  practicing  a  complete  perversion  of 
the  Brown  case;  and  also,  as  I  intimated 
awhile  ago  in  my  remarks.  It  Is  a  com- 
plete perversion  and  distortion  of  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution;  namely, 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  under  which  they  profess  to 
act.  because  it  robs  the  teachers  of  the 
right  to  teach  In  the  schools  which  they 
have  contracted  to  teach,  and  robs  the 
children  of  their  right  to  go  to^^tt^ir 
neighborhood  schools.  In  other  wo^ds^lt 
does  something  the  14th  amendment  does 
not  justify:  It  places  limitations  upon 
the  freedom  of  Individuals. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  the  Senator  is  j 
saying,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the  very 
acts  they  are  doing  now  are  violative  of 
the  predicate  to  the  Brown  decision, 
which  is  the  14th  amendment,  and  the 
equal  protection  clause  thereof? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Absolutely.  It  is  a  violation 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  upon  which  the  decision 
in  the  Brown  case  is  based,  and  of  the 
plain  words  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
itself. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  our  colleagues,  when  we  try  to  point 
that  out  to  the  Senate,  lo<A  with  some 
ridicule  and  some  scorn  upon  southern 
Senators  who  try  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution. They  think  they  are  acting  wisely 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  Negroes  of  the 
South  and  the  Nation. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  clipping  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post.  It  ap- 
pears on  page  2  and  quotes  from  news 
sources.  The  last  paragraph  of  this  item 
reads  as  follows: 

A  boycott  by  the  1600  pupils  at  all-black 
Spalding  School  In  Lamar.  S.C,  was  virtually 
100  percent  effecUve.  They  are  protesting  a 
court-ordered  desegregation  plan  that  would 
move  about  500  Negro  pupils  to  a  predoml- 
nanUy  white  school.  About  121  whites  are 
to  be  transferred  to  Spalding. 

In  other  words,  these  1,600  Negro  pupils 
of  the  Spsilding  School  in  Lamar,  S.C, 
are  violently  objecting  to  that  court 
decree,  which  transfers  them  from  their 
school,  to  which  their  parents  have  de- 
cided to  send  them,  to  a  different  school, 
which  they  do  not  want  to  attend. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  agree  with  me  that  that 
is  violative  of  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law  for  the 
1,600  black  students  of  that  school? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Absolutely.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute violation  of  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  that  clause  in  the  Brown  case,  and 
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It  Is  an  absolute  violation  of  th«  words 
of  the  clau5e  Itself. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  congratulate  him  on  the  point 
he  Is  maltiuu. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  a  ques- 
tion or  an  observation  and  for  colloquy 
between  him  and  myself,  without  my 
losing  the  right  to  the  floor,  with  the 
understanding  that  any  subsequent  re- 
marks I  may  make  after  the  colloquy  be- 
tween me  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  shall  not  be  counted  as  an  addi- 
tional speech  by  me  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  with  the  undersUnding  that 
anything  which  may  be  said  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  myself 
will  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  so  as  to  preserve  the  continuity 
of  my  prepared  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  He  is  an  able 
lawyer.  He  has  served  faithfully  and 
well  in  this  body,  and  he  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  these  school 
quesUons.  which  affect  not  only  his 
State  but  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  dlstingiiished 
Senator  this  question:  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  Congress  passed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  which  is  being  invoked  to 
such  an  extent  to  try  to  bring  about  in- 
tegration of  the  races,  that  act  con- 
tained no  provision  that  a  racial  balance 
shall  be  achieved? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  expressly  de- 
clares that  no  action  shall  be  taken  to 
achieve  racial  balance  or  to  correct  racial 
imbalance  And  the  act  sUtes  in  plain 
.  words  that  in  assigning  students  to 
schools,  the  public  school  boards  shall 
wholly  Ignore  the  race  of  those  children 
and  shall  not  assign  any  child  to  any 
school  because  of  race. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Since  a  matter 
might  come  up  at  a  later  date,  did  that 
act  not  include  a  definition  of  desegre- 
gation to  the  effect  that  it  would  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Congress  took  particular 
pains  to  define  what  desegregation  should 
be  and  to  define  what  desegregation 
should  not  be.  In  declaring  what  would 
constitute  desegregation,  it  declared,  in 
effect,  that  school  authorities  should  not 
take  Into  consideration  the  race  of  any 
child  in  making  an  assignment  of  that 
child  to  a  school.  In  defining  what  segre- 
gation is  not,  it  particularly  said  chil- 
dren should  not  be  assigned  to  schools  to 
overcome  a  racial  imbalance. 

In  a  further  provision  of  this  act.  it 
says  that  no  Federal  ofBcer  or  Federal 
court  should  require  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren m  order  to  achieve  a  racial  balance. 
Yet.  in  the  past  week,  in  Charlotte.  N.C.. 
a  Federal  Judge — acting.  I  will  have  to 
say.  imder  some  orders  of  the  higher 
echelons  of  the  Federal  Judiciary— en- 
tered an  order  requiring  the  busing  of 


10.000  children  to  achieve  a  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  schools  of  that  city. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Was  that  not  only 
>ft  violation  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
but  also  a  violation  of  the  provision  In 
the  last  appropriations  measure  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  which  it  was  provided  that 
the  funds  would  not  be  used  to  force  bus- 
ing of  students  or  abolishment  of  schools 
or  to  force  any  student  attending  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  attend 
a  particular  school  against  the  choice 
of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance? 

Mr  ERVIN  Congress  has  declared  ex- 
pressly in  three  separate  acts  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  not  do  what  It  is  actually 
doing.  Congress  also  declared  the  same 
thing  impliedly  in  another  act. 

One  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  this :  How 
can  Congress,  how  can  the  President,  how 
can  the  people  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pect people  who  are  at  heart  murderers 
and  burglars  and  robbers  and  arsonists 
and  thieves  to  obey  the  law.  when  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
flouting  acts  of  Congress  every  day?  It 
certainly  does  not  set  an  example  of  law 
enforcement  or  of  obedience  to  the  law. 
when  oflJ^ers  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare do  every  day  what  they  are  forbid- 
den to  do  by  at  least  three  express  acts 
of  Congress  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  last  appropriations  measure  pro- 
vided that  the  funds  could  not  be  used 
to  bring  about  a  forced  busing  of  stu- 
dents, and  other  purposes,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  obtaining  Federal  funds 
otherwise  available  to  any  State  or  school 
district  or  school? 

Mr  ERVIN  The  act  of  Congress  from 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  quoted  ought  to  be  intelligible  to 
anybody  who  can  read  and  write,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  intelligible  to  the 
faceless  bureaucrats  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

How  can  one  expect  the  lawless  ele- 
ment to  obey  the  law.  when  the  ofBcers 
and  employees  of  one  of  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  vio- 
late the  law  with  impunity  and  treat  the 
acts  of  Congress  with  contempt? 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  If  he 
does  not  feel— I  think  he  has  put  his 
finger  on  It — that  the  real  point  here, 
which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked, 
since  the  courts  have  referred  in  the 
Brown  case  and  subsequent  cases  to  de- 
segregating schools,  is  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention that  no  child  of  any  race  should 
be  denied  attendance  at  any  school,  but 
that  is  far  different  from  forced  Integra* 
tlon  or  forced  bu^ng.  which  is  a  sep- 
arate matter  entirely. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  difference  between 
those  two  propositions  is  as  wide  and 
as  deep  as  the  gulf  which  yawns  be- 
tween Lazarus  and  Abraham's  bosom 
and  dives  in  Hell.  One  of  them  Is  a 
recognition  of  what  the  court  declared 
to  be  the  constitutional  right  of  a  child, 
and  the  other  Is  the  denial  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  a  child. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  the 


court,  in  the  Brown  decision  and  subse- 
quent decisions,  held  that  it  would  be 
discrimination  to  prohibit  any  child  of 
any  race  from  attending  any  school,  but 
the  courts  have  gone  further  now.  and 
the  Supreme  Court  seems  to  be  uphold- 
ing orders  which  not  only  do  that 
through  forced  integration,  but  are  up- 
holding orders  of  the  court  below  which 
seem  to  be  following  the  Supreme  Court, 
so  that  they  can  require  children  to  be 
picked  up  here  and  transferred  there 
and  swapped  back  and  forth,  and  that 
this  Is  being  done  with  the  approval  of 
the  Court  and  that  this  is  now  the  pol- 
icy, rather  than  desegregation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  man  willing  to  face  reality  will  deny 
that  the  recent  actions  of  the  Court 
are  disruptive  of  public  education  In 
Southern  States.  How  can  It  be  other 
than  disruptive  when  teachers  are  taken 
off  their  assignments  and  sent  from  one 
school  to  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  and  litUe  children  are  transferred 
from  their  neighborhood  schools  to  dis- 
tant schools  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
the  first  day  of  April,  or  the  first  day  of 
May.  There  is  no  question  about  It  dis- 
rupting the  education  of  those  children. 
This  is  the  reason  I  said  that  those  who 
seek  to  bring  about  forced  Integration, 
under  the  circumstances,  are  more  In- 
terested In  the  Integration  of  the  bodies 
of  litUe  black  and  white  children  than 
they  are  in  the  enlightenment  of  their 
minds. 

Mr.  THURMOND  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  said,  It  Is  applicable  in  my 
State  right  now  In  at  least  two  counties. 
Greenville  and  Darlington:  and  in  the 
school  in  Lamar,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  referred  to  as 
being  In  Darlington  County,  they  are  now 
bringing  about  forced  integration  in 
order  to  try  to  get  racial  balance.  Is  that 
not  what  is  going  on  in  the  South  but 
not  in  other  parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  was  Illustrated  In 
debate  when  the  legislature  of  the  great 
Empire  SUte  of  New  York  passed  a  law 
by  approximately  2-to-l  majority  In  both 
houses  of  Its  legislature  to  prohibit 
schoolchildren  in  New  York  from  being 
treated  as  the  schoolchildren  In  the 
South  are  being  treated  now.  That  great 
libertarian.  Governor  Rockefeller,  signed 
that  legislative  proposal  into  law. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
those  who  are  proposing  the  Stennis 
amendment,  upon  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  others  Join,  are 
merely  trying  to  give  the  Nation  the 
same  law  and  the  same  equality  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
tried  to  give  to  the  people  of  New  York. 
.  Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  precisely  what 
those  of  us  who  are  supporting  the  Sten- 
nis amendment  are  trjring  to  do.  In  other 
words,  we  are  trying  to  give  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  South,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Union  and  citizens  of 
the  Union,  the  same  right  the  New  York 
Legislature  hsis  given  the  schoolchildren 
of  New  York. 

Some  people  prate  about  equality,  but 
It  Is  a  strange  thing  that  the  very  ones 
who  prate  the  most  seem  to  be  willing  to 
give    equality    to    schoolchildren    else- 
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where  that  they  are  not  willing  to  ex- 
tend to  schoolchildren  in  the  South. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  It  not  true  that 
there  has  been  objection  In  many  parts 
of  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  to 
busing  and  forced  integration  of  the 
races? 

Mr.  ERVIN.. There  is  no  question  about 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  cerUln 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Union  are  opposed  to  busing  and  are 
opposed  to  the  taking  of  littie  children 
and  making  them  hapless  and  helpless 
puppets  of  the  Judicial  and  bureaucratic 
oligarchies. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Blacks  comprise 
only  13  percent  of  the  population  of  Il- 
linois. Indiana,  Michigan.  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  yet,  according 
to  figures  from  the  HEW  report  of  Jan- 
uary 2,  75  percent  of  the  blacks  in  these 
States  are  In  schools  that  are  over  one- 
half  black,  and  48  percent,  almost  half, 
are  in  schools  over  95  percent  black. 
Does  that  soimd  like  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  they  are  trying  to  Invoke  and 
impose  upon  the  South? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks  that  while  many  tyran- 
nies are  being  perpetrated  by  the  Federal 
courts  and  HETW  bureaucrats  under  the 
equal  protection  clause,  those  who  sanc- 
tion such  tyrannies  are  not  willing  to 
have  equality  of  laws  applied  North  trnd 
South  in  this  particular  area  of  national 
life. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  It  not  the  purpose 
of  those  who  are  cosponsors,  those  who 
are.  supporting  the  Stennis  amendment, 
simply  to  give  the  lltUe  children  of  the 
South  and  the  people  of  the  South  the 
same  opportunities,  the  same  privileges, 
and  the  same  rights  that  are  now  being 
epjoyed  by  i>eople  In  the  North. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  those  who 
support  the  Stennis  amendment,  and 
those  who  support  the  amendments 
which  I  and  many  other  colleagues  have 
proposed,  are  trying  to  give,  by  law.  to 
all  children  of  all  races.  North.  South. 
East,  and  West,  equality  of  freedom  to 
attend  their  nelghf)orhood  school.  That 
Is  all  we  are  trying  tb  do.  We  are  trying 
to  protect  the  rights  of  littie  children  in 
all  areas  of  the  country  so  that  they  will 
not  have  imposed  upon  them  the  tsrran- 
nies  now  being  imposed  upon  them  in 
the  South. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
those  who  have  taken  a  position  against 
this  amendment  have  misjudged  or  mis- 
read It  and  are  not  willing  to  have  the 
children  of  the  South  kept  on  the  same 
plane  and  the  same  position  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  North? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  refrain  from  at- 
tempting to  diagnose  the  mental  state 
of  those  in  opposition  to  my  amend- 
ments, because  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  who  believes  in  the  American 
principle  that  the  most  precious  value 
of  civilization  Is  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  who  profess  the  equality  of 
all  men  before  the  law,  would  opppse  a 
legislative  proposal  which  merely  under- 
takes to  give  equality  of  freedom  to  the 
parents  and  children  of  all  races 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  my  State  of 
South  Carolina,  every  school  is  deseg- 


regated, and  a  child  of  any  race  can  at- 
tend any  school.  There  Is  no  discrimina- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  feel  that  that  is 
true  freedom  and  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  certainly  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Brown  case.  The 
Brown  case  imdertook  to  enforce  what  it 
said  was  the  constitutional  right  of  a 
schoolchild;  that  is,  to  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  attend  a  public  school  on  ac- 
coimt  of  race.  Now,  instead  of  having  the 
Brown  case  applied,  we  have  an  attempt 
made  to  rob  children  of  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise their  constitutional  rights;  be- 
cause those  children  today,  blcu:k  and 
white,  in  Southern  States,  are  being 
robbed  of  their  constitutional  rights 
which  the  Brown  case  held  they  possess. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understand  it, 
and  I  want  to  make  this  clear,  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  favor  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  the  jsosition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  Is  in  favor  of 
desegregation,  is  opposed  to  any  discrim- 
ination, but  is  in  opposition  to  forced  in- 
tegration, and  forced  busing,  which  is 
an  entirely  different  principle  altogether. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  advocating  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  would  give  to  every 
child  of  every  race  the  absolute  right  to 
attend  the  public  school  suitable  for  a 
child  of  his  age  and  educational  ad- 
vancement, without  hindrance  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  without  hindrance  from  the 
Federal  courts.  In  other  words,  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  America  once  again  a  free 
land. 

How  anyone  can  object  to  a  parent 
having  the  right  to  select  a  school  for 
his  child  to  attend  exceeds  my  compre- 
hension. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  So  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  advocating 
is  true  freedom  of  choice,  and  this  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Stennis  amendment, 
which  does  not  favor  discrimination  but 
favors  allowing  any  child  of  any  race  t.o 
attend  any  school  in  the  school  district 
in  which  he  lives. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  we  in  the 
South  are  held  to  be  evil  people,  practic- 
ing intimidation  against  black  children. 
But  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
provision  of  titie  I  of  an  act  prescribing 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  and 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  became  the  law  on  April  11.  1969. 

I  read  from  section  101(b)  of  that 
statute: 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  or  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force  will- 
fully Injures,  intimidates  or  Interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  Injure.  Intimidate  or  Inter- 
fere with  .  .  .  any  person  because  ot  his 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  and 
because  he  Is  or  has  been  enrolling  In  or 
attending  any  public  school  or  public  col- 
lege .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •!.- 
000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both:  and  if  bodily  harm  results  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both;  and  if  death 
results  shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  does  its 
duty  and  enforces  the  law  which  I  have 
Just  read,  there  will  be  no  threats  of 
violence  anywhere  in  the  South  or  inter- 


ference with  the  right  of  any  child  to 
enroll  or  attend  any  schools. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  the,  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  his  amendments  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  on  his  amend*- 
ments.  These  amendments,  as  I  construe 
them,  would  provide  for  freedom  of 
choice  without  forced  integration  or 
forced  busing,  \rtiich  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing is  true  freedom.  I  believe  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation  favor  such  a  course. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  we 
have  an  sunendment  that  would  prohibit 
busing.  Everyone  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  it  when  the  debate  is 
pnded. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yie;ld  to  me  for  questions  and 
discussion  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  with  the 
understanding,  first,  that  I  will  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor,  that  he  may  ask 
me  any  questions,  make  any  observation, 
or  engEige  in  such  colloquy  as  he  sees  fit 
with  the  Senator  from  NorUi  Carolina, 
and  that  any  remarks  the  Senator  from 
Itentucky  may  make  or  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  may  make  in  this 
connection  may  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  continuity  of  my  speech. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  unani- 
mous-consent request?  I  could  not  hear 

it-  „      „^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

imanimous-consent  request  was  that  the 

Senator  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor 

while  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  made 

his  comments,  and  that  questions  may 

be  asked. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
find  out  if  this  will  take  any  length  of 
time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  our  colloquy  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina's  stipulation 
covers  every  possible  circumstance  to 
prevent  him  from  losing  the  floor  and  to 
limit  my  questions.  He  is  a  good  lawyer. 

I  do  not  intend  now  to  discuss  the 
social  implications  of  the  pending 
amendment.  My  purpose  is  to  find  out  as 
simply  as  I  can  what  it  intends.  I  do  so 
because  in  the  time  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  hear  the  debate,  and  from  read- 
ing the  Record,  if  I  may  say  so.  I  do  not 
think  the  intent  of  the  amendment— and 
the  distinction  between  its  two  objec- 
tives— has  been  made  very  clear. 

Mr.  President,  in  1964  I  was  very  m- 
terested  in  the  development  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  and  I  maintain  my  interest 

The  Senator  may  remember  that  in 
1964  when  the  civil  rights  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  a  nimiber  of  Senators 
who  favored  the  bill  were  managers  of 
certain  UUes. 

It  happened  that  former  Senator 
Douglas  of  Illinois  and  I  were  charged 
with  managing  on  the  floor  title  IV  of 
the  bill  which  dealt  with  education. 

I  have  read  the  1964  Rbcoed  and  many 
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of  the  questions  raised  In  this  debate 
were  raised  then.  Of  course,  many  things 
have  changed  since  that  time  and  many 
clrciunsUnces  have  occurred  and  court 
decisions  rendered  which  bring  about 
new  questions  and  further  interpreta- 
tion. 

Is  it  correct  that  amendment  No.  481. 
to  the  pending  bill,  deals  with  two  dis- 
tinct propositions?  The  first  concerns  it- 
self with  the  subject  popularly  called 
busing  or  more  accurately  compulsion 
upon  a  student  to  attend  a  public  school 
to  overcome  a  so-called  racial  Imbalance. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  absolutely  correct.  As 
I  construe  the  pending  amendment,  it 
provides  two  things.  One  is  a  prohibi- 
tion upon  busing  to  achieve  or  correct  a 
racial  imbalance.  The  other  is  to  assure 
that  no  child  shall  be  assigned  to  any 
particular  school  because  of  race.  That  is 
the  reverse  of  the  Brown  case. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Lines  11  through  14  of 
page  2  of  the  amendment  read: 

Provided.  That  nothing  contained  In  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law 
shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a  pupil  in 
the  manner  requested  or  authorised  by  his 
parents  or  guardian. 

This  language  goes  to  the  so-called 
freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  ERVIN  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  first  objective  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  prohibit 
compulsion.  As  I  recall — and  I  know  I 
am  correct  because  I  have  read  the  rec- 
ord of  the  debate  in  19«4.  the  Senator 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators — I  re- 
member particularly  former  Senator 
Olin  Johnston  who  is  now  dead — di- 
rected questions  to  former  Senator 
Douglas  and  me  as  managers  of  title  IV, 
asking  whether  it  intended  busing  or  the 
forced  assignment  of  students  to  secure 
a  racial  balance.  My  answer  was  •No." 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  correct 
that  title  rv  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  specifically  provided  that  the  de- 
segregation of  schools  did  not  mean  com- 
pulsory assignment  of  students,  which  Is 
popularly  called  busing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say. 
if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  pardon 
my  making  a  personal  allusion  to  him. 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  one 
of  the  great  American  patriots  and  one 
of  the  great  American  lawyers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  mighty 
kind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky made  it  very  plain  In  1964  that 
•  title  rv  of  the  bill  was  "attempting  to 
implement  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  equal  protection  clause  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  first  Brown  case. 

And  so  there  was  written  into  that  law 
in  section  401  (b>.  these  words: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schooU  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  but  'desegregation"  shall 
not  mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. 

Then  further  this  provision  was  In- 
serted in  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1984: 
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NothliK  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  any  cjurt  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transports-- 
tlon  of  studsnta  from  one  spfa«Ql  to  another 
or  from  one  scUwol  district  to"-%nother  In 
order  to  achieve  8Udvi«clal  balanc«f><)rother^ 
wise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of  tfir-COTirt 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  constitutional 
standards. 

Mr  COOPER.  That  was  the  wording 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  But  since 
that  time,  is  it  not  correct  that  consider- 
ing that  general  principle,  the  Court  has 
had  to  look  at  the  so-called  "freedom  of 
choice"  not  generally  and  in  all  cases 
as  a  violation  of  that  section,  but  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  "freedom  of  choice" 
as  a  Government-applied  nile  in  some 
cases — on  the  facts  the  case — would  vio- 
late the  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  courts  have  said 
that  where  you  do  not  have  true  freedom 
of  choice,  where  you  have  freedom  of 
choice  to  circumvent  the  Brown  decision, 
that  freedom  of  choice  is  imconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
distinction  clear. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  with  regard 
to  freedom  of  choice,  it  Is  said  that  it  is 
not  truly  a  constitutional  question  unless 
there  is  a  State-imposed  rule  which  would 
bring  it  into  violation  of  the  Brown  case. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  In  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  ambiguous  and  murky  deci- 
sion. Green  against  New  Kent  County, 
the  Court  held  that  SUte  school  plans 
were  not  constitutional. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  a  specific  plan  for 
desegregation  is  looked  upon  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  school  board  of  a  dis- 
trict had  imposed  such  a  rule  of  freedom 
of  choice  that  did  not  go  toward  the 
objective  of  desegregation  but.  in  fact, 
would  continue  segregation. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Having  asked  these 
questions,  I  now  come  to  the  conclusion. 
In  the  Senators'  opinion,  would  the 
language  on  page  2,  lines  11  to  14 — and 
this  is  the  language  which  gives  me  trou- 
ble— enable  a  school  district  In  any  sec- 
Uon  of  the  United  SUtes.  under  the 
guise  of  freedom  of  choice  to  evade  the 
law  of  the  Brown  case,  and  to  relieve  It- 
self of  the  responsibility  to  move  toward 
what  the  courts  have  said  must  be  ac- 
complished, and  that  is  desegregation? 
Would  this  language  give  an  outlet  or 
an  escape  as  It  seems  to  me  It  would? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  understand  the  Senator 
Is  referring  to  amendment  481.  section 
2? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  controlling 
provision  In  the  amendment  Is  section  2 
which  states: 

No  person  shall  be  refused  admission  Into 
or  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  In  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

I  think  subsection  <2)  on  page  2  Is  in 
complete  harmony  with  that  because  It 
states  that  no  student  shall  be  compelled 
or  forced  to  attend  a  certain  school  be- 
cause of  race.  In  other  words,  it  is  pre- 


serving the  constitutional  right  of  the 
child  which  is  declared  in  section  2  on 

_V.  COOPER.  It  Is  my  view  at  the 
ptMent  time,  unless  I  hear  something 
.Jew  in  the  debate  that  the  language  on 
page  2.  up  to  the  word  "provided"  is  the 
law  today;  that  it  Is  the  law  Congress 
passed,  and  it  Is  written  into  title  IV  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  the  law  passed 
by  Congress  but  It  Is  not  the  law  en- 
forced by  the  courts  because  of  that 
most  famous  case — or  to  use  a  more  un- 
savory term,  that  notorious  case — of 
Green  versus  New  Kent  County.  How  it 
reached  Its  conclusion  I  do  not  know 
because  the  State  had  abolished  all 
vestiges  of  State  Imposed  segregation  3 
years  before  the  opinion  was  written. 
They  had  only  two  schools  in  the  county 
and  they  said  to  the  children  of  the 
county,  "You  can  go  to  cither  of  the 
schools  you  wish."  There  was  no  coer- 
cion. The  white  students  did  not  elect 
to  go  to  what  had  been  a  black  school 
and  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
blacks  elected  to  go  to  a  white  school. 
The  effect  of  that  decision  is  that  the 
school  board  of  that  covmty  was  com- 
pelled to  force  some  white  children  to 
go  to  a  black  school  and  some  black  chil- 
dren to  go  to  a  white  school;  and  that 
was  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  the  Court  held  in 
that  case  that  freedom  of  choice  was  not 
necessarily  unconstitutional  amd  was  not 
necessarily  constitutional. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  depended  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  freedom  of  choice  decision 
made  by  the  particular  school  district 
and  whether  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  or  did  factually  evade  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  In  pursuing  segrega- 
tion. The  Court  held  in  that  case  it  was 
not  permissible. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  believe  the  Court 
mentioned  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in 
the  Green  case. 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  did  not. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  only  interpretation  I 
place  on  the  Green  case  is  that  children 
can  have  freedom  of  choice  provided  they 
exercise  their  freedom  In  a  manner 
pleasing  to  a  majority  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  but  they  cannot  have  freedom  of 
choice  if  they  exercise  their  freedom  of 
choice  m  a  manner  displeasing  to  a  ma- 
jority of  Supreme  Court  Justices.  I  can- 
not get  any  other  meaning  out  of  the 
case  except  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  a  difficult  case  and 
It  Is  difficult  to  xmderstand.  Apparently 
the  Court  was  saying  that  If  a  govern- 
mental body,  such  as  a  school  board, 
should  direct  a  course  which  resulted  In 
segregation  It  should  not  be  approved. 

I  have  one  other  question.  My  judg- 
ment at  present  Is  that  the  last  section 
of  the  amendment  should  be  stricken  be- 
cause It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
leave  a  loophole  for  freedom  of  choice 
to  be  used  to  circvunvent  the  provisions 
of  the  Brown  case,  rather  than  leaving 
It  to  the  District  court  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  plan  as  provided  in  the 
Brown  case. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  construe  the  second  pro- 
vision on  page  2  as  being  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
because,  as  we  agreed  a  while  ago,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  In  title  IV  pro- 
vided that  no  student  shall  be  assigned 
to  any  school  on  account  of  his  race, 
color,  or  creed,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

This  section  states  that: 

No  student  shall  be  assigned  or  compelled 
to  attend  any  school  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  equality  In  attendance 
or  mcreased  attendance  or  reduced  attend- 
ance at  any  school,  of  persons  of  more  than 
one  particular  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

I  construe  that  to  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  Is  subject  only  to  one 
change.  This  does  say  the  school  board 
can  exercise  some  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  exception  clause  Is  in  the  first 
senteiM;e. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  suldress  a 
question  to  amendment  463.  I  find  no 
fault  with  the  amendments'  statement 
of  policy— that  is,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964 — with  respect  to  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  shall  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that 
principle. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  in  full  accord  with 
the  fundamentJ<J  principle  that  all  laws 
should  apply  In  like  manner  to  all  peo- 
ple in  like  circumstances. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Admitting  the  princi- 
ple and  not  only  admitting  It  but  believ- 
ing In  It.  I  think  it  is  the  correct  prin- 
ciple. But  it  is  difficult  of  achievement. 
What  would  the  Senator  do  with  a  school 
district  or  school  districts,  in  my  State 
of  Kentucky,  or  some  State  in  the  North, 
such  as  New  York,  where  de  facto  seg- 
regation exists  to  accomplish  desegre- 
gation? Should  we  require  Federal  com- 
pulsion to  send  students  from  one  school 
district  or  several  school  districts  to  an- 
other school  district  in  which  they  did 
not  reside  in  order  to  accomplish  de- 
segregation. Is  there  some  contradiction 
in  the  two  amendments?  In  amendment 
463  the  Senate  would  say  that  we  ought 
to  deal  with  de  facto  segregation.  I  see 
no  simple  way  of  dealing  with  it  unless 
Federal  compulsion  Is  used  to  transfer 
children  from  one  district  to  another; 
and  that  Is  not  permitted  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 1  do  not  approve  Fed- 
end  compulsion  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  would  approve.  It  may  be  that 
it  Is  a  matter  for  the  States  to  de- 
termine. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  every  child  ought 
to  have  an  absolute  right  to  attend  his 
neighborhood  school,  the  school  nearest 
his  home  which  is  adapted  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  his  age  and  his 
educational  attainments.  I  would  not  im- 
pose any  compulsion  at  all.  I  would  give 
freedom  to  everybody  to  go  to  any  school 
he  wanted  to  that  was  suitable  to  his  age 
and  educational  standards.  I  would  not 
exercise  any  compulsion  at  all,  because 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  problem  which 
can  be  solved  by  compulsion.  1  think 
problems  of  this  kind  have  to  be  solved 


by  the  persuasive  powers  of  religion,  and 
not  by  the  coercive  powers  of  laws. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  argued  that 
problem  for  years,  and  I  agree  funda- 
mentally it  should  be  the  perfect  an- 
swer, but  the  Congress  has  acted  and  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  a  governmental 
body  cannot  sustain  segregation  and 
prevent  desegregation.  Our  argimient  on 
this  may  be  legalistic,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  wholly  legalistic,  because,  as  I  view 
the  Green  case,  it  says  that  freedom  of 
choice  in  itself  Is  not  prohibited,  but  that 
if  fr-edom  of  choice  is  imposed  by  a 
school  district  to  prevent  desegregation 
and  continue  discrimination,  then  It  is 
prohibited. 

The  problem  which  worries  me  about 
the  second  portion  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  dlstingiilshed  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  that 
it  might  provide  a  com'-lete  escape  from 
the  Brown  case  and  th.   1964  act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  5>-y  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  I  think  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  would  permit  com- 
pulsion in  only  one  case,  and  that  is 
where  a  threat  was  made  to  deny  a  child 
admittance  to  a  school  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  It  absolutely 
prohibits  that.  It  says  desegregation  shall 
not  consist  In  the  admittance  of  chil- 
dren to  schools  on  account  of  their  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  In  other  words, 
the  only  compulsion  that  is  permitted 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  com- 
pulsion under  the  principle  enunciated 
in  the  Brown  case  that  no  child  shall 
be  prevented  from  attending  any  school 
on  account  of  race.  It  absolutely  prohibits 
denial  of  admission  on  account  of  race. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  know  the  position  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  took  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  think, 
largely  as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  title  rV 
of  the  1964  act  was  written  In  harmony 
with  the  provision  of  the  Brown  case 
on  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  may  say  that  Senator 
Douglas,  who  was  with  me,  tmd  who  was 
a  strong  supporter  throughout  the  years 
of  civil  rights,  as  the  Senator  knows — 
and  I  may  say  I  have  been — agreed  with 
that  interpretation  at  that  time.  The 
interpretation  is  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  Senator 
Douglas  was  one  of  the  most  sincere 
men  I  have  ever  known.  I  admired  him 
very  much  and  had  much  affection  for 
him.  nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
and  I  disagreed  very  frequently  on  some 
of  these  problems. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  poiht  the 
following  materials:  First,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  Green  against  County 
School  Board;  second,  a  comment  on 
this  case  appearing  In  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  of  November  1969;  and  third, 
statements  made  by  former  Senator 
Douglsis  and  myself  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  managers  of  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  on  April  3,  1964, 
at  pages  6820  and  6839  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  No. 

695.  October  Term,  1967] 
Chauxs  C.  Okxxn  rr  al.  v.  Coomtt  School 

BOAKO  or  Nrw  Kztn  Coxnrrr,  Vibginia,  rr 

AL.  (On  Wktt  of  CTektiorari  to  th«  UNrrKD 

States  Coxtkt  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 

Czscmr) 

(May  27.  1968.] 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  question  for  decision  Is  whether,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  here,  respondent 
School  Board's  adoption  of  a  "freedom-of- 
cholce"  plan  which  allows  a  pupil  to  choose 
his  own  public  school  constitutes  adequate 
compliance  with  the  Board's  responsibility 
"to  achieve  a  system  of  determining  ad- 
mission to  the  public  schools  on  a  nonracial 
basis.  .  .  ."  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
349  U.8.  294,  3(X)-301  (Broton  II) 

Petitioners  brought  tliis  action  in  March 
1965  seeking  injunctive  relief  against  re- 
spondent's continued  maintenance  of  an  al- 
leged raciaUy  segregated  school  system.  New 
Kent  County  is  a  rural  county  in  Eastern 
Virginia.  About  one-half  of  its  population 
of  some  4,500  are  Negroes.  There  is  no  resi- 
dential segregation  In  the  county;  persons  of 
both  races  reside  throughout.  The  school  sys- 
tem has  only  two  schools,  the  New  Kent 
school  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  and  the 
Oeorge  W.  Watkins  school  on  the  west  side. 
In  a  memorandtun  filed  May  17,  1966,  the 
District  Court  found  that  the  "school  system 
serves  approximately  1,300  pupils,  of  which 
740  are  Negro  and  550  are  white.  The  School 
Board  operates  one  white  combined  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  (New  Kent],  and  one 
Negro  combined  elementary  and  high  school 
(Oeorge  W.  Watkins).  There  are  no  attend- 
ance zones.  Each  school  serves  the  entire 
county."  The  record  Indicates  that  21  school 
buses — 11  serving  the  Watkins  school  and  10 
serving  the  New  Kent  school — travel  overlap- 
ping routes  throughout  the  county  to  trans- 
port pupils  to  and  from  the  two  schools. 

The  segregated  system  was  initially  estab- 
lished and  maintained  under  the  compul- 
sion of  Virginia  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  mandating  racial  segregation  in 
pUbUc  education.  Va.  Const.  Art.  IX.  f  140 
(1902);  Va.  Code.  {22-221  (1950).  These 
provisions  were  held  to  violate  t^e  Federal 
Constitution  in  Davis  v.  County  School  Board 
of  Prince  Edward  County,  decided  with  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483.  487 
(Broton  I).  The  respondent  School,  Board 
continued  the  segregated  operation  of  the 
system  after  the  Brown  decisions,  presumably 
on  the  authority  of  several  statutes  enacted 
by  Virginia  in  resistance  to  those  decisions. 
Some  of  these  statutes  were  held  to  be  un- 
coixstittuional  on  their  face  or  as  applied.' 
One  statute,  the  Pupil  Placement  Act.  Va. 
Code  S  22-232.1  et  aeq.  (1964),  not  repealed 
until  1966,  divested  local  boards  of  authority 
to  assign  children  to  particular  schools  and 
placed  that  authority  In  a  State  Pupil  Place- 
ment Board.  Under  that  Act  children  were 
each  year  automatically  reassigned  to  the 
school  previously  attended  unless  upon  their 
application  the  State  Board  assigned  them 
to  another  school;  students  seeking  enroll- 
ment for  the  first  time  were  also  assigned  at 
the  discretion  of  the  State  Board.  To  Septem- 
ber 1964,  no  Negro  pupil  had  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  New  Kent  school  under  this 
statute  and  no  white  pupil  had  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Watkins  school. 


>  Cy.,  Griffin  v.  County  School  Board  of 
PriTuse  Edward  County,  377  U.S.  218;  Green 
V.  School  Board  of  City  of  Roanoke,  304  F.  2d 
118  (C.A.  4th  Clr.  1962);  Adkiru  v.  School 
Board  of  City  of  Newport  News,  148  F.  Supp. 
430  (D.C.EX).  Va.),  aff'd.  246  F.  2d  325  (C.A. 
4th  Cir.  1957) ;  James  v.  Almond,  170  F.  Supp. 
331  (D.CJ:.D.  Va.  1959):  Harrison  v.  Day, 
200  Va.  439.  106  S.E.  2d  636  (1959). 
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The  School  Board  inlUally  sought  <ll8inla«»l 
of  this  suit  on  the  ground  th»t  petitioners 
b«d  ffclled  to  apply  to  the  State  Board  lor 
.Mignment    to    New   Kent   school.    However 
on   August   a.    1965.   five  months   after   the 
suit  was  brought,  respondent  School  Board, 
in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  federal  finan- 
cial aid   adopted  a  •  freedom-of-cholce "  plan 
for  desegregating   the   schools'  Under    that 
plan    each  pupil  may  annually  choose  be- 
tween the  New  Kent  and  Watklns  sehooU 
and    except  for  the  first  and  eighth  grades, 
p'lplls  not  making  a  choice  are  assigned  to 
the    school    previously    attended;    first    and 
eighth  grade  pupils  must  afBrmatlvely  chooae 
a  school  After  the  plan  was  filed  the  District 
Court  denied  petitioners  prayer  for  an  In- 
junction  and    granted    respondent    leave   to 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  plan  with  re- 
spect  to    employment    and    assignment    of 
teachers  and  staff  on  a  racially  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis.  The  amendment  was  duly  flWW 
and  on  June  28.  1966.  the  DUtrlct  Court  ap- 
proved  the    -freedom-of-cholce"  plan  as  so 
amended.    The    Court    of    Appeals    for    the 
Fourth  Circuit,  en  banc.  383  F.  ad  336.  338.' 
affirmed  the  District  Courts  approval  of  the 
•freedom-of-cholce"  provisions  of  the  plan 
but  remanded  the  case  to  the  District  Court 
for    entry    of    an    order    regarding    faculty 
"which  Is  much  more  specific  and  more  com- 
prehensive" and  which  would  incorporate  In 
addition  to  a    minimal,  objective  time  table" 
some  of  the  faculty  provisions  of  the  decree 
entered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  in  Vnited  States  v    Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education.  373  F    3d  836.  alTd  en 
banc.  380  P.  ad  386   (19671.  Judges  Sobelofl 
and  Winters  concurred  with  the  remand  on 
the  teacher  issue  but  otherwise  disagreed,  ex- 
pressing the  view  "that  the  District  Court 
should  be  duected  .  .   .  also  to  set  up  pro- 
cedures for  periodically  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  |Bo4rds|    freedom  of  choice" 
I  plan  I  In  the  ellmlnaUon  of  other  features 
of  a  segregated  school  system."  383  F.  3d.  at 
330.  We  granted  certiorari.  389  US.   1003. 
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-  Congress,  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
progress  in  school  desegregation.  Included 
provisions  In  the  Civil  RlgbU  Act  of  1964  to 
deal  with  the  problem  through  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  42  USC 
If  3000c  et  aeq.  3000d  et  seq.  3000h-3.  In 
Title  VI  Congress  declared  that 

"No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance"  43  USC. 
I  2000d 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  issued  regulations  covering  racial 
discrimination  In  federally  aided  school  sys- 
tems, as  directed  by  43  USC  f  2000d  1.  and 
m  a  statement  of  policies,  or  "guidelines." 
the  Department's  Office  of  Education  estab- 
lished standards  according  to  which  school 
systems  In  the  process  of  desegregation  can 
remain  qualified  for  federal  funds  45  CFR 
M  80  1-80  13.  181  1-181  76  (1967).  "Freedom- 
of-cholce"  plans  are  among  those  considered 
acceptable,  so  long  as  in  operation  such  a 
plan  proves  effective  45  CFR  I  181.54.  The 
regulations  provide  that  a  school  system 
"subject  to  a  final  order  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  desegregation  of  such 
school  .  .  system"  with  which  the  system 
a^ees  to  comoly  is  deemed  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  the  statute  and  regulations.  45 
CFR  1804c  See  also  45  CFR  11816.  See 
generally  Dunn.  Title  VI.  the  Ouldetlnes  and 
School  DeFegregaMon  In  the  South.  53  Va  L. 
Rev.  43  ( 1967) :  Note.  55  Oeo.  L.  J  335  ( 1966) : 
Comment.  77  Yale  L.  J.  331  (1967). 

■■This  case  was  decided  tp*t  curiim  on  the 
basis  of  the  opinion  In  Bowman  v  County 
School  Board  of  Charles  City  County.  383  F. 
3d  326.  decided  the  same  day.  Certiorari  has 
not  been  sought  for  the  Botcman  case  ItaeU. 


The  pattern  of  separate  "white"  and  "Ne- 
gro" schooU  in  the  New  Kent  County  school 
system  established  under  compulsion  of  state 
laws  Is  precisely  the  pattern  of  segregation  to 
which  Brovn  I  and  Brown  II  were  particu- 
larly addreased.  and  which  Brown  I  declared 
unconstitutionally  denied  Negro  school  chil- 
dren equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Racial 
IdenUficatlon  of  the  systems  schooU  was 
complete,  extending  not  Just  to  the  compo- 
sition of  student  bodies  at  the  two  schools 
but  to  every  facet  of  school  operations- 
faculty,  staff,  transportation.. extracurricular 
activities  and  facilities.  In  short,  the  State, 
acting  through  the  local  school  board  and 
school  officials,  organized  and  o|>erated  a  dual 
system,  part  "white"  and  part  "Negro." 

It   was  such  dual  systems  that    14  years 
ago  Brown  1  held  unconstitutional  and  a  year 
later  Broun  II  held  must  be  abolished;  school 
boards  operating  such  school  systems  were 
required  by  Brown  II  "to  effectuate  a  transi- 
tion to  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  school 
system  "  349  US.,  at  301    It  Is  of  course  Uue 
that  for  the  time  immediately  after  Brown 
II  the  concern  was  with  making  an  Initial 
break   In  a   long-established   pattern  of   ex- 
cluding   Negro    children    from    schools    at- 
tended   by    white    children.    The    principal 
focus  was  on  obtaining  for  those  Negro  chil- 
dren courageous  enough  to  break  with  tra- 
dition a  place  In  the  "white"  schools.  See. 
e.g..  Cooper  v.  Aaron.  358  US.  I,  Under  Brown 
It   that   immediate   goal   was  only   the   first 
step,  however.  The  translUon  to  a  unitary, 
nonraclal   system   of   public   education   was 
and  IS  the  ultimate  end  to  be  brought  about; 
It  was  because  of  the  "complexities  arising 
from   the  transition  to  a  system  of  public 
education    freed    of    racial    discrimination" 
that  we  provided  for  "all  deliberate  speed" 
to  the  Implementation  of  the  principles  of 
Brown  I  349  US.,  at  299-301   Thus  we  recog- 
nized the  task  would  necessarily  Involve  solu- 
tion of  "varied  local  school  problems."  Id.. 
at  299    In  referring  to  the  "personal  Inter- 
est of  the  plaintiffs  In  admtssloh  to  public 
schools  as  soon  as  practicable  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis."  we  also  noted  that  "|t|o 
effectuate  this  interest  may  call  for  elimina- 
tion of  a  variety  of  obstacles  In  making  the 
transition.    ,  ,"  Id.,  at  300  Yet  we  emphasized 
that  the  constitutional  rlghu  of  Negro  chil- 
dren required  school  officials  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  establUhlng  that  additional  time  to 
carry  out  the  ruling  in  an  effective  manner 
"Is  necessary   In  the  public  Interest  and   Is 
consistent    with   good    faith   compliance   at 
the    earliest    practicable    date,"    Ibid.    We 
charged   the  district   courU  in   their   review 
of  particular  situations  to  "consider  problems 
related  to  administration,  arising  from  the 
physical  condition  of  the  school  plant,  the 
school  transportation  system,  personnel,  re- 
vision   of    school    districts    and    attendance 
areas  into  compact  units  to  achieve  a  sys- 
tem of  determining  admission  to  the  public 
schools  on   a   nonraclal    basis,   and   revision 
of  local  laws  and  regulations  which  may  be 
necessary  In  solving  the  foregoing  problems. 
They  will  also  consider  the  adequacy  of  any 
plans  the  defendants  may  propose  to  meet 
these  problems  and  to  effectuate  a  transition 
to  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  school  sys- 
tem "  Id.  at  30O-301, 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  13  years 
after  Brown  II  commanded  the  abolition  of 
dual  systems  we  must  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  respondent  School  Board's  "freedom- 
of-cholce"  plan  to  achieve  that  end.  The 
School  Board  contends  that  It  has  fully  dis- 
charged Its  obllgaUon  by  adopUng  a  plan  by 
which  every  student,  regardless  of  race,  may 
"freely"  chooae  the  school  he  will  attend. 
The  Board  attempU  to  cast  the  Issue  In  Its 
broadest  form  by  arguing  that  Its  "freedom- 
of-cholce "  plan  may  be  faulted  only  by  read- 
ing the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  universally 
requiring  "compulsory  integration."  a  read- 
ing It  Insists  the  wording  of  the  Amendment 
win  not  support.  But  that  argument  Ignores 
the  thrust  of  Brown  II.  In  the'  light  of  the 


command  of  that  case,  what  Is  involved  heVe 
la  the  question  whether  the  Board  ha^ 
achieved  the  "racially  nondiscriminatory 
school  system"  Brown  II  held  must  be  ef- 
fectuated in  order  to  remedy  the  established 
unconsUtutlonal  deficiencies  of  lU  segre- 
gated system.  In  the  context  of  the  sUte- 
Imposed  segregated  pattern  of  long  stand- 
ing, the  fact  that  in  1966  the  Board  opened 
the  doors  of  the  former  "white"  school  to 
Negro  children  and  of  the  "Negro"  school  to 
white  children  merely  begins,  not  ends,  our 
Inquiry  whether  the  Board  has  taken  steps 
adequate  to  abolish  Its  dual,  segregated  sys- 
tem. Brown  II  was  a  call  for  the  dUmanUlng 
of  well-entrenched  dual  systems  tempered  by 
an  awareness  that  complex  and  multlfaceted 
problems  would  arise  which  would  require 
time  and  flexibility  for  a  successful  solution. 
School  boards  such  as  the  respondent  then 
operating  state-compelled  dual  systems  were 
neverthless  clearly  charged  with  the  affirma- 
tive duty  to  take  whatever  steps  might  be 
necessary  to  convert  to  a  unltory  system  In 
which  racial  discrimination  would  be  elim- 
inated root  and  branch.  See  Cooper  v,  Aaron, 
supra,  at  7;  Bradley  v.  School  Board.  383  U.S. 
103;  cf.  Watson  v.  City  of  Memphis.  373  US. 
523.  The  constitutional  rights  of  Negro  chil- 
dren articulated  In  Brown  I  permit  no  less 
than  this;  and  It  was  to  this  end  that  Brown 
II  commanded  school  boards  to  bend  their 
efforts.' 

In  d<  termlnlng  whether  respondent  School 
Board  met  that  command  by  adopting  Its 
"freedom-of-cholce"  plan.  It  U  relevant  that 
this  P.rst  step  did  not  come  until  some  11 
years  after  Broven  I  was  decided  and  10  years 
after  Brown  II  directed  the  making  of  a 
•prompt  and  reasonable  start,"  This  deliber- 
ate perpetuation  of  the  unconstitutional 
dual  system  can  only  have  compounded  the 
harm  of  such  a  system.  Such  delays  are  no 
longer  tolerable,  for  "the  governing  consti- 
tutional principles  no  longer  bear  the  Im- 
print of  newly  enunciated  doctrine  "  Watson 
V.  City  of  Memphis,  supra,  at  629;  see  Bradley 
V.  School  Board,  supra:  Rogers  v,  Paul,  383 
VS.  198.  Moreover,  a  plan  that  at  this  late 
date  falls  to  provide  meaningful  assurance 
of  prompt  and  effective  disestablishment  of 
a  dual  system  Is  also  Intolerable,  "The  time 
for  mere  'deliberate  speed'  has  run  out." 
Grij^ln  v  County  School  Board.  377  U,S.  318. 
334;  ••the  context  In  which  we  must  Interpret 
and  apply  this  language  |of  Broton  II  \  to 
plans  for  desegregation  has  been  significantly 
altered,"  Goss  v.  Board  of  Education,  373 
VS.  683.  689.  See  Calhoun  v,  Latimer,  377 
U.S.  283.  The  burden  on  a  school  board  today 
Is  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work,  and  promises  realta- 
tlcally  to  work  now. 

The  obligation  of  the  district  courts,  as  It 
always  has  been.  Is  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  a  proposed  plan  In  achieving  desegrega- 
tion. There  Is  no  universal  answer  to  complex 
problems  of  desegregation;  there  Is  obviously 
no  one  plan  that  will  do  the  Job  In  every 
case.  The  matter  must  be  assessed  In  light  of 
the  circumstances  present  and  the  options 
available  In  each  Instance.  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  the  school  board  to  establish  that  Its 
proposed  plan  promises  meaningful  and  Im- 
mediate  progress  toward  disestablishing 
state-Imposed  segregation.  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  the  district  court  to  weigh  that  claim 


« "We  bear  In  mind  that  the  court  has  not 
merely  the  power  but  the  duty  to  render  a 
decree  which  will  so  far  as  possible  eliminate 
the  discriminatory  effects  of  the  past  as  well 
as  bar  like  discriminations  In  the  future." 
Louisiana  v  Vnited  States.  380  U.  S.  145.  154, 
Compare  the  remedies  discussed*  In.  e.  g.. 
NLRB  v  Newport  Sews  Shipbuilding  A  Dry 
Dock  Co..  308  U,  S  241;  Vnited  States  v. 
Crescent  Amusement  Co..  323  U.  S.  173; 
Vnited  States  v.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  231  U.  S,  1. 
See  also  Griffin  v.  County  School  Board,  377 
U.  S,  218.  233-334. 
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In  light  of  the  facts  at  hand  and  In  light 
of  any  alternatives  which  may  be  shown  as 
feasible  and  more  promising  in  r.helr  ef- 
fectiveness. Where  the  court  finds  the  board 
to  be  acting  In  good  faith  and  the  proposed 
plan  to  have  real  prospects  for  dlsm,<ntllng 
the  sute-lmposed  dual  system  "at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date."'  then  the  plan  n»ay  be 
said  to  provide  effective  relief.  Of  course, 
where  other,  more  promising  courses  of  ac- 
tion are  open  to  the  board,  that  may  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  good  faith;  and  at  the  least 
It  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  board 
to  explain  Its  preference  for  an  apparently 
less  effective  method.  Moreover,  whatever 
plan  Is  adopted  will  require  evaluation  In 
practice,  and  the  court  should  retain  Juris- 
diction until  It  Is  clear  that  state-Imposed 
segregation  has  been  completely  removed.  See 
No,  805.  Raney  v.  Board  of  Education,  post, 
at  p.  5, 

We  do  not  hold  that  "freedom  of  choice" 
can  have  no  place  In  such  a  plan.  We  do 
not  hold  that  a  "freedom-of-cholce"  plan 
might  of  Itself  be  unconstitutional,  although 
that  argument  has  been  urged  upon  us. 
Rather,  all  we  decide  today  Is  that  In  deseg- 
regating a  dual  system  a  plan  utilizing  •'free- 
dom of  choice"  Is  not  an  end  In  lts<>lf.  As 
Judge  Sobeloff  has  put  It : 

"  'Freedom"  of  choice"  Is  not  a  sacred  talis- 
man; It  Is  only  a  means  to  a  constitutionally 
required  end— the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
segregation  and  Ita  effects.  If  the  means 
prove  effective.  It  is  acceptable,  but  If  It  falls 
to  undo  segregation,  other  means  must  be 
used  to  achieve  this  end.  The  school  officials 
have  the  continuing  duty  to  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  "unitary, 
nonraclal  system ' '"  Bowman  v.  County 
School  Board,  382  F  2d  326.  333  (C.  A.  4th 
Clr.  1967)  (concurring  opinion).  Accord, 
Kemp  V.  Beasley,  389  F,  3d  178  (C.  A.  8th 
Clr.  1968) ;  Vnited  States  v.  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education,  supra. 

Although  the  general  experience  under 
"freedom  of  choice"  to  date  has  been  such  as 
to  Indicate  its  ineffectiveness  as  a  tool  of 
desegregation.'  there  may  well  be  Instances 
In  which  It  can  serve  as  an  effective  device. 
Where  It  offers  real  promise  of  aiding  a  de- 
segregation program  to  effectuate  conversion 


of  a  sUte-lmpoaed  dual  system  to  a  unitary, 
nonraclal  syatem  there  might  be  no  objection 
to  allowing  such  a  device  to  prove  itself  to 
operation.  On  the  other  hand.  If  there  are 
reasonably  available  other  ways,  such  for 
Illustration  as  zoning,  promising  speedier 
and  more  effective  conversion  to  a  unitary, 
nonraclal  school  system,  ■•freedom  of  choice" 
mtist  be  held  unacceptable. 

The  New  Kent  School  Board's  "freedom- 
of-cholce"  plan  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  suf- 
ficient step  to  "effectuate  a  transition"  to 
a  unitary  system.  In  three  years  of  operation 
not  a  single  white  child  has  chosen  to  attend 
Watkins  school  and  although  115  Negro  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  New  Kent  school  In  1967  (up 
from  35  in  1965  and  111  In  1966)  85%  of  the 
Negro  children  In  the  system  still  attend  the 
all-Negro  Watkins  school.  In  other  words, 
the  school  system  remains  a  dual  system. 
Rather  than  further  the  dismantling  of  the 
dual  system,  the  plan  has  operated  simply 
to  burden  children  and  their  parents  with  a 
responsibility  which  Brown  II  placed 
squarely  on  the  School  Board.  The  Board 
must  be  required  to  formulate  a  new  plan 
and.  In  light ^f  other  courses  which  appear 
open  to  the  Board,  such  as  zoning."  fashion 
steps  which  promise  realistically  to  convert 
promptly  to  a  system  without  a  "white" 
school  and  a  "Negro"  school,  but  Just  schools. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Is 
vacated  Insofar  as  It  affirmed  the  District 
Court  and  the  case  is  remanded  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  further  proceedings  consist- 
ent with  this  opinion. 

It  is  so  ordered. 


(From  the  Harvard  Law  Review] 
Equal  Pbotection 


'The  views  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  which  we  neither  adopt 
nor  refuse  to  adopt,  are  as  follows: 

'"Freedom  of  choice  plans,  which  have 
tended  to  perpetuate  racially  Identifiable 
schools  In  the  Southern  and  border  States. 
require  affirmative  action  by  both  Negro  and 
white  parents  and  pupils  before  such  dises- 
tablishment can  be  achieved.  There  are  a 
number  of  factors  which  have  prevented 
such  affirmative  action  by  substantial  num- 
bers of  parents  and  pupils  of  both  races: 

"(a)  Fear  of  retaliation  and  hostility  from 
the  white  community  continue  to  deter 
many  Negro  families  from  choosing  formerly 
all-white  schools; 

"(b)  During  the  past  school  year  (1966- 
1967).  as  In  the  previous  year.  In  some  areas 
of  the  South.  Negro  families  with  children 
attending  previously  all-white  schools  under 
free  choice  plans  were  targets  of  violence, 
threats  of  violence  and  economic  reprisals 
by  white  persons  and  Negro  children  were 
subjected  to  harassment  by  white  classmates 
notwithstanding  the  conscientious  efforts  by 
many  teachers  and  principals  to  prevent  such 
misconduct; 

'•(C)  During  the  past  school  year,  in  some 
areas  of  the  South  public  officials  improp- 
erly Influenced  Negro  families  to  keep  their 
children  In  Negro  schools  and  excluded  Negro 
children  attending  formerly  all-white  schools 
from  bfficlal  functions; 

••(d)  Poverty  deters  many  Negro  families 
In  the  South  from  choosing  formerly  all- 
white  BChools,  Some  Negro  parents  are  em- 
barrassed to  permit  their  children  to  attend 
such  schools  without  sulUble  clothing.  In 
some  districts  special  fees  are  assessed  for 


courses  which  are  available  only  in  the  white 
schools; 

"(e)  Improvements  in  facilities  and  equip- 
ment .  .  .  have  been  Instituted  in  all-Negro 
schools  in  some  school  districts  in  a  manner 
that  tends  to  discourage  Negroes  from  select- 
ing white  schools." 

Southern  School  Desegregation.  1966-1967,  at 
88  (1967).  See  id.,  at  46-69;  Survey  of  School 
Desegregation  In  the  Southern  and  Border 
States  1966-1966,  at  30-44,  51-62  (U.S. 
Comm'n  on  Civil  Rights  1966) . 

•'"In  view  of  the  situation  found  In  New 
Kent  County,  where  there  is  no  residential 
segregation,  the  elimination  of  the  dual 
school  system  and  the  establishment  of  a 
'unitary,  non-racial  system"  could  be  readily 
achieved  with  a  minimtun  of  administrative 
difficulty  by  means  of  geographic  zoning — 
simply  by  assigning  students  living  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  coimty  to  the  New  Kent 
School  and  those  living  in  the  western  hall 
of  the  county  to  the  Watkins  School.  Al- 
though a  geographical  formula  Is  not  uni- 
versally appropriate,  it  is  evident  that  here 
the  Board,  by  separately  busing  Negro  chil- 
dren across  the  entire  county  to  the  'Negro' 
school,  and  the  white  children  to  the  'white' 
school,  is  deliberately  mamteinlng  a  seg- 
regated system  which  would  vanish  with 
non-racial  geographic  zoning.  The  conditions 
In  this  county  present  a  classical  case  for  this 
expedient."  Boioman  v.  County  School  Board, 
supra,  n.  3,  at  332  (concurring  opinion) . 

Petitioners  have  also  suggested  that  the 
Board  could  consolidate  the  two  schools,  one 
site  (e.g.,  Watkins)  serving  grad^  1-7  and 
the  other  (e.g..  New  Kent)  serving  grades 
8-12,  this  being  the  grade  division  respond- 
ent makes  between  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels.  Petitioners  contend  this  would 
result  in  a  more  efficient  system  by  elim- 
inating costly  duplication  in  this  relatively 
small  district  while  at  the  same  time  achiev- 
ing Immediate  dismantling  of  the  dual  sys- 
tem. 

These  are  two  suggestions  the  District 
Court  should  take  into  account  upon  re- 
mand, along  with  any  other  proposed  alter- 
naUves  and  in  light  of  conslderaUons 
respecting  other  aspects  of  the  school  sys- 
tem such  as  the  matter  of  faculty  and  staff 
desegregation  remanded  to  the  court  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 


1.  Free  Choice  and  Free  Transfer  Plans  for 
School  Desegregation. — In  Green  v.  County 
School  Board »  the  Court  severely  restricted 
the  availability  of  '"freedom  of  choice"  as  a 
device  for  desegregating  southern  schools. 
Kent  County  in  Virginia  is  a  rural  county 
with  roughly  equal  numbers  of  Negroes  and 
whites  and  no  residential  segregation.  Before 
1954  the  County  operated  two  schools,  one 
In  Its  eastern  part  for  all  grades  of  white 
pupils  and  another  in  Its  western  part  for  all 
grades  of  Negroes.  School  buses  used  over- 
lapping routes  to  take  pupils  to  and  from 
school.  There  was  no  desegregation  of  the 
county  schools  during  the  decade  following 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  '■'  when  Virginia 
was  massively  resisting  integration.  In  August 
1965  Kent  County  adopted  a  desegregation 
plan  which  permitted  Negro  and  white  par- 
ents to  choose  which  school  their  children 
would  attend.  Since  then  approximately 
fifteen  percent  of  the  Negroes  bad  attended 
the  formerly  all-white  school,  but  no  white 
families  had  chosen  to  send  their  children 
to  the  all-Negro  school.  Petitioners  sought 
to  enjoin  operation  of  this  allegedly  segre- 
gated School  system.  Speaking  unanimously 
through  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  the  Court  held 
the  free  choice  plan  inadequate  because 
eighty-five  percent  of  the  Negro  pupils  con- 
tinued to  attend  an  Identifiable  "Negro" 
school  and  becatise  more  effective  means  to 
eliminate  such  racially  Identifiable  schools 
were  reasonably  available.  In  school  systems 
formerly  segregated  by  law,  school  boards 
have  an  affirmative  duty  to  eliminate  the 
vestiges  of  racial  discrimination  "root  and 
branch."  This  duty  Is  not  discharged  by  offer- 
ing to  Negro  and  white  families  freedom  to 
choose  which  school  their  children  will  at- 
tend unless  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  actu-. 
ally  leads  to  conversion  of  the  existing  "•dual" 
school  system  (part  white  and  part  Negro)  to 
a  '"unitary"  system." 

Freedom  of  choice  plans  became  wide- 
spread in  the  South  after  pupil-placement 
laws,  and  other  antl-integratlon  measures 
were  struck  down,<  and  after  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  an- 
nounced that  such  plans  would  satisfy  the 
duty  of  school  boards  to  desegregate  in  order 
not  to  be  cut  off  from  federal  aid.'  By  the 
1966-67  school  year  such  plans  were  in  use 
In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  southern 
school  districts  d«egregatlng  by  voluntary 
plan  or  under  court  order."  In  practice,  free- 
dom of  choice  has  produced  very  little  In- 
tegration.' 

Until  Green,  the  constitutional  stattis  of 
freedom  of  choice  plans  was  unclear  be- 
cause of  confusion,  still  not  wholly  re-  < 
solved,  over  the  nature  of  the  evil  con- 
demned in  Broum  and  the  remedial  duty 
imposed  on  states  and  school  boards.  The 
Fourth  Circuit  •  took  the  view  that  in- 
stitution of  a  free  choice  plan  satisfies  the 
full  duty  of  school  boards  subject  to  Broum 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  Integration 
achieved.  The  Fifth  Circuit*  and,  in  a  re- 
cent decision,  the  Eighth  "^  held,  to  the  con- 
trary, that  desegregation  means  integration 
and  that  the  adequacy  of  free  choice  Is  to 
be  tested  by  the  amount  of  Integration  «♦ 
produces. 

At  Issue  m  Green  was  not  the  pace  of  "de- 
segregation" achieved  by  the  respondent 
school  board,  but  the  very  meaning  of  "de- 
segregation" under  Brown.  The  school  board 
argued  not  that  it  was  desegregating  at  an 
adequate  pace,  but  that  it  had  ""desegregated" 
completely.  The  board  contended  that  Brown 
condemned  only  the  assignment  of  pupils 
to  schools  by  the  state  on  the  basis  of  race.. 
The  full  duty  of  a  state  Is  fulfilled  when 
state  laws  ind  practices  compelling  segrega- 
tion are  respectively  repealed  and  terminated. 
Free  choice  is  particularly  unobjectionable 
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Blnoe  It  mlBnn«Uvely  provides  "equal  e<luc»- 
Uonai  opportunity"  by  giving  Negro  and 
white  cbtklren  an  equal  opfwrtunlty  to 
cbooM  wblcb  acbool  tbey  will  attend. 

The  Solicitor  Oenwal.  aa  amicus  curiae, 
contended  that  Broton  Imposes  on  states 
formerly  segregated  by  law  the  duty  not  only 
to  end  state  compelled  segregation,  but  also 
to  tAke  afflrmauve  steps  to  undo  the  racial 
separation  which  remains  as  an  effect  of  past 
practice,  and  that  that  duty  Is  not  fulfilled 
while  racially  Identifiable  schools  remain'' 
The  possible  implications  of  this  theory  are 
broad  Indeed :  It  might  Impose  on  southern 
states  the  duty  to  eliminate  racially  Identi- 
fiable schools  even  where  their  preservations 
results  from  educationally  sound  pupil  as- 
slgnment  policies.  Moreover,  beyond  the  field 
of  educatlMi.  the  argument  might  require 
southern  states  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
eliminate  racially  separate  use  of  any  fa- 
cilities formerly  segregated  by  law.  The  So- 
licitor General  and  petitioners  also  offered 
the  CoucL  a  narrower  ground  of  decision  by 
presenting  evidence  to  the  effect  that  gen- 
erally throughout  the  South  the  choice  given 
to  Negroes  under  free  choice  plans  Is  not 
perceived  by  them  to  be.  and  is  not  In  fact, 
free,  and  that  given  the  context  of  traditional 
white  and  Negro  schools  In  the  South,  the 
"free  choice"  of  whites  Is  really  foreor- 
dained '^  The  Court  alluded  to  this  evidence 
but  "neither  adopt|ed|  nor  refuse|d|  to 
adopt"  lt.'« 

The  Court  also  did  not  unambiguously  en- 
dorse the  broader  theory.  Its  only  explana- 
tion of  why  the  Negroes  In  Kent  County  who 
chose  to  go  to  the  Negro  school  were  denied 
equal  protection  was  that  the  county  school 
system  remained  a  "dual"  one.  But  the  Court 
did  not  explain  bow  "dual"  systems  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  "unitary"  ones.  At 
various  points  In  bis  opinion  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  suggested  that  several  factors  were 
relevant  to  the  decision:  a  long  record  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  charged 
with  implementing  desegregation,  the  past 
history  of  racial  identification  attaching  to 
the  schools  In  question,  the  lack  of  educa- 
tional or  administrative  reasons  for  adoption 
of  the  free  choice  plan,  the  affirmative  ac- 
tivities of  the  board  to  facilitate  racial  sep- 
aration under  the  free  choice  plan,  the  actual 
enrollment  figures,  the  undoubted  percep- 
tions and  attitudes  of  the  Negro  and  white 
communities  toward  the  schools,  and  the 
availability  of  alternative  methods  wblcb 
would  provide  greater  racial  mixing. 

It  may  also  have  been  Important  to  the 
decision  that  the  county  population  was  not 
predominately  Negro,  and  that  therefore  the 
goal  of  an  integrated  education  for  all  Negro 
pupils  was  feasible  absent  white  withdrawal. 
Because  all  these  factors  pointed  in  the 
same  direction  Green  was  an  easy  case:  all 
the  Justices  could  concur  in  the  opinion, 
but  perhaps  only  because  the  opinion  does 
not  set  forth  any  doctrine  indicating  which 
of  the  many  relevant  factors   are  crucial. 

In  more  difficult  cases,  where  not  all  the 
(actors  point  the  same  way.  the  Court  will 
have  to  refine  its  analysis  of  the  concepts 
"dual  system."  "unitary  system,"  "segre- 
gatAd."  "integrated."  and  "racially  Identi- 
flable."  And  it  will  have  to  begin  facing 
some  of  the  hard  questions  Involved  in  im- 
plementing Brown:  In  formulating  desegre- 
gation plans,  what  weight  is  to  be  given 
to  sound  policies  of  education  and  school 
administration:'*  what  weight  to  wishes  of 
southern  black  nationalists  for  separation, 
even  where  by  the  lights  of  the  larger  com- 
munity the  result  wtll  be  "Inferior"  educa- 
tion; what  weight  to  such  evidence  as  exists 
that  once  the  ratio  of  Npgro  pupils  to  whites 
passes  beyond  a  critical  point  the  educa- 
tional benefits  from  Integration  are  reduced 
or  lost  altogether?  Since  Brown,  the  lower 
courts  have  been  grappUng  with  these  Issues 
largely  without  guidance  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  Green  the  Cotirt  missed  an  Im- 


portant opportunity  to  provide  guidance 
by  re-arttculating  the  reasons  for  and  the 
very  meaning  of  "desegregation."  ■* 

Free  choice  remains  a  theoretically  per- 
missible system  of  pupil  assignment  In  the 
South,  but  the  Court  has  at  least  made  it 
clear  than  ail  end  to  avoidable  racially  Identi- 
fiable schools  Is  a  primary  goal  of  desegre- 
gation, and  that  free  choice  cannot  be  em- 
ployed If  more  effective  means  of  achieving 
this  goal  are  reasonably  available.  In  many 
southern  communities,  methods  more  ef- 
fective than  free  choice  are  available:  "  In 
Green,  a  division  of  Kent  County  into  two 
geographic  attendance  aones  might  have 
achieved  substantially  more  integration:  in 
the  companion  Monroe  case,  use  of  a  "feeder 
system"  ■■  appeared  to  be  an  effective 
method:  in  other  communities  the  redraw- 
ing of  attendance  zones.  Judicious  location  of 
new  school  facilities,  or  enlargement  of  old 
ones  can  be  effective  In  promoting  an  end 
to  racially  identifiable  schools.'*  Since  such 
a  large  variety  of  techniques  is  available  to 
school  boards  now  required  to  take  affirms 
tlve  action  to  eliminate  racial  separation 
and  since  free  choice  plans  place  considerable 
administrative  burdens  on  school  boards  and 
thus  are  not  likely  to  be  favored  by  the 
boards  themselves."  Green  probably  sounds 
the  knell  for  free  choice  in  the  South." 

The  Court  struck  down  free  choice  In  Kent 
County  without  commenting  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  expressed  "preferences"  of  most 
of  the  county's  Negroes  for  separation.  Has 
the  Court  taken  Judicial  notice  that  "free 
choice"  by  southern  Negroes  Is  a  myth?  Or 
has  It  merely  placed  the  burden  on  school 
boards — at  least  In  the  South — to  show  that 
the  choice  was  truly  free?  Or  has  the  Court 
resolved  to  Ignore  even  strong  preferences  of 
black  uationalists  on  the  theory  that  school 
botu^s  must  eliminate  segregated  schools 
even  If  Negro  parents  wish  them  to  survive? 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Court  Is  pre- 
pared to  distinguish  between  separatist 
preferences  fiowlng  from  militant  national- 
ism and  those  fiowlng  from  traditions  of 
deference  fostered  by  caste  systems,  how  will 
It  develop  techniques  for  applying  the  dis- 
tinction? Once  again.  Green  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers. 

Since  the  decision  applies  only  to  school 
districts  formerly  segregated  by  discrimina- 
tory state  actlOR."  it  does  not  directly  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  "de  facto"  segregation. 
The  Court  expreasly  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  a  decision  for  petitioners  would  entail 
that  the  Constitution  "universally  re- 
quir|es|  compulsory  integration.'"**  More- 
over, the  failure  of  the  Court  to  articulate 
more  fully  its  concept  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  Its  underttanding  of  the  re- 
lationship between  Integration  and  equality 
will  prolong  uncertainty  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional status  of  free  choice  plans,  community 
control,  and  unrevised  neighborhood  sttend- 
ance  xones  In  the  North.  In  condemning 
racial  separation  in  Green  the  Court  gave  no 
hint  whether  outside  the  South  separate 
public  education  of  Negroes  and  whites 
might  In  some  contexts  satisfy  the  equal 
protection  clause.  But  since  Green  did  strike 
down  free  choice  in  a  county  representative 
of  large  parts  of  the  South  and  did  so  with- 
out developing  principles  applicable  to  the 
North,  the  decision  may  be  a  step  toward 
the  Ironic  result  of  required  integration  in 
the  South  coexistent  with  continued  racial 
separation  In  the  North.  As  predictable  re- 
sistance to  Green  grows  In  the  South,  the 
Irony  may  become  politically  Intolerable,  and 
pceasure  may  grow  for  the  Court  to  grant 
certiorari  in  a  northern  school  case." 

Finally,  the  Court's  steadfast  refusal  to 
prescribe  a  minimum  acceptable  rate  of  In- 
tegration leaves  unresolved  questions  as  to 
the  relation  between  the  duty  imposed  by 
Brown  and  Green  and  the  requirements  of 
the  Guidelines  ■  Issued  by  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  pursuant  to  Title  VI  of 


the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  ISei."  The  1B66 
Guidelines,  issued  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, accepted  free  choice  as  a  technique  of 
desegregation  and  set  the  fall  of  1967  aa  the 
target  date  for  toUl  desegregation."  The  re- 
vised Guidelines  promulgated  in  1066  re- 
treated from  the  establUhed  Urget  date  by 
providing  for  detailed  percentage  of  integra- 
tion as  targets  of  desegregation  plans  "  The 
new  1968  Guidelines  continue  to  adhere  to 
the  basic  principle  that  the  teet  of  whether 
free  choice  "works"  is  the  extent  to  which 
pupils  in  minority  groups  actually  transfer 
out  of  segregated  schools,  but  they  establish 
a  new  target  date  for  full  Integration — fall 
1969.*  The  existence  of  parallel  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  requirements  for  desegrega- 
tion has  created  problems  for  both  HEW  and 
the  Courts  and  has  engendered  considerable 
discussion.""  Prior  to  Green  the  Fifth  Circuit 
had  sought  to  resolve  these  problems  by 
adopting,  with  only  marginal  change,'^  the 
1966  HEW  standards  as  minimum  require- 
ments for  all  court-approved  free  choice  plans 
In  the  circuit. «  Other  Circuits  had  reached 
other  accommodations,  giving  the  Guidelines 
greater  or  lesser  weight  In  the  appraisal  of 
desegregation  plans."  In  directing  the  re- 
mand in  Green  the  Court  mlsMd  an  oppor- 
tunity to  guide  the  lower  court<rin  their  re- 
liance on  the  Guidelines. 

rooTMoras 

*391U.S.  430  (1968). 

'347  U.S.  483  (1954)  (Brown  I):  349  U.S. 
294  (1955)   (Brown  11). 

>  In  the  companion  case  of  Raney  v.  Board 
of  Educ.  391  US.  443  (1968).  the  Court  held 
that,  in  accordance  with  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Educ.  349  US  394.  299-301  (1955).  district 
courts  should  retain  Jurisdiction  in  cases  in- 
volving a  desegregation  plan  In  order  to  en- 
sure the  constitutionality  of  the  plan  and  of 
its  execution.  In  the  second  companion  case. 
Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commr's,  391  U.S.  450 
(1968),  the  Court  held  that  the  adequacy  of 
"free  transfer"  plans  Is  to  be  tested  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  "free  choice"  plans.  A 
free  transfer  plan  differs  from  a  free  choice 
plan  in  that  the  former  permits  a  choice 
only  after  an  initial  assignment  on  some 
baslk  other  than  choice  (e.g.,  geographic 
districts) ,  whereas  the  latter  permits  a  choice 
of  the  initial  assignment. 

*  The  antecedents  of  free  choice  In  Vir- 
ginia were  recounted  by  the  majority  In 
Green.  The  history  In  other  states  which 
have  recently  turned  to  free  choice  is  parallel. 
See,  e.g.,  Clark  v.  Board  of  Educ.  369  F.2d 
661  (8th  Clr.  1966)  (Arkansas  anU-integra- 
tion  efforts  culminating  in  free  choice ) ; 
United  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Bd.  of 
Educ.  372  F.2d  836.  878  (1966).  ag'i  with 
modifications  on  rehearing  en  banc,  380  F.2d 
385  (5tb  Clr).  cert,  denied  iub  nom.  Caddo 
ParUh  School  Bd.  v.  United  States.  389  U.S. 
840  (1967)  (origins  of  free  choice  in  the  5th 
Circuit).  See  generally  Dunn,  Title  V/,  The 
Guidelines  and  School  Desegregation  in  the 
South.  53  Va.  L.  Rev.  42  ( 1967) . 

*See  note  25  infra. 

*  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Southern  School  Desegregation  1966-47  at 
45-46.  87  (1967) 

^  On  the  ineffectiveness  of  free  choice  as  a 
method  of  achieving  Integration,  consult  id. 
at  46-60.  The  difficulty  of  providing  a 
genuinely  free  choice  in  a  community  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  Integration  Is  sug- 
gested In  Coppedge  v  Franklin  County  Bd. 
of  Educ.  273  F.  Supp   289  (E.D.N.C.  1967). 

^  See  Bowman  v.  County  School  Bd.,  382 
F.  2d  326  (4th  Clr.  1967)  (en  banc);  Bradley 
V.  School  Bd.,  345  F.2d  310  (4th  Clr.  1965), 
vacated  and  remanded  on  other  grounds, 
383  US.  103  (1965)  The  Fourth  Circuit  thus 
In  effect,  though  not  expressly,  adopted  the 
famous  dictum  In  Briggs  v.  Elliott.  132  F. 
Supp.  776,  777  (E.DS.C.)  1955)  that  "|t|he 
Constitution  .  .  .  does  not  require  integra- 
tion. It  does  not  forbid  such  segregation  as 
occurs  as  the  result  of  voluntary  action.  It 
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merely    forbids    the    use    of    governmental 
power  to  enforce  segregation." 

•United  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Bd.  of 
Educ,  372  F.2d  836  (1966),  afd  With  modifi- 
cations on  rehearing  en  banc,  380  F.2d  385 
(5th  Cir.).  cert,  denied  sub  nom.  Caddo 
Parish  School  Bd.  v.  United  States,  389  U.S. 
840  (1967);  Singleton  v.  Jackson  Municipal 
School  DUt..  355  F.2d  865  (5th  Clr.  1966). 

"Kemp  v.  Beasely,  389  F.3d  178,  181  (8th 
Cir.  1968):  Kemp  v.  Beasley,  362  F.2d  14. 
20-21  (8th  Clr.  1965).  But  see  Kelley  t.  Al- 
theimer  School  Dlst..  378  F.2d  483,  490  (8th 
Clr.  1967)  (rehearing  en  banc  denied)  (re- 
jection of  request  that  school  board  be  or- 
-dered  to  Integrate  classes  Immediately,  the 
court  stating:  ".  .  .  we  are  not  prepared  to 
bold  at  thu  time  .  .  .  that  desegregation  .  ,  . 
cannot  be  accomplished  if  students  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  schools  of  their 
choice");  Clark  v.  Board  of  Educ,  369  F.2d 
661,  666  (8th  Clr.  1966)  ("(Tlhe  constituUon- 
allty  of  I  a  desegregation  1  plan  does  not  nec- 
essarily depend  upon  favorable  statistics 
indicating  positive  Integration  of  the  races  . . 
The  (free  choice)  system  is  not  subject  to 
constitutional  objection  simply  because  large 
segments  of  whites  and  Negroes  choose  to 
continue  attending  their  familiar  schools")- 

"  Brief  for  Respondente  at  8-13,  Green  v. 
County  School  Bd..  391  U.S.  430  (1968). 

"  Memorandum  for  the  United  States  as 
Amicus  Curiae  at  3-6.  Green  T.  County  School 
Bd.  391  U.S.  430  (1968). 

"  Id.  at  T-g.  Brief  for  Petitioners  at  21-25, 
Green  v.  County  School  Bd.,  391  U.8.  430 
(1968).  The  evidence  is  presented  In  Unitk) 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  SotrrH- 
EXN  School  Desecbegation  1966-67,  at  47- 
69  (1967). 

"391  U.S.  at  440  n.  5. 

"^E.g.,  the  policy  of  assigning  children  to 
the  school  nearest  their  home:  tracking  sys- 
tems designed  to  segregate  pupils  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  learn. 

"Since  Brown  the  Court  has  never  stated 
unambiguously  whether  such  terms  as  "seg- 
regation," "dual  system,"  and  "racially  iden- 
tifiable schools."  refer  to  physical  separation 
of  the  races  or  to  racial  separation  attribu- 
table to  discriminatory  state  action.  The  ex- 
istence and  celebrity  of  -the  Briggs  dictum^ 
see  note  8  *upra,  testify  to  the  Court's  un-  ■ 
willingness  to  Identify  desegregation  squarely 
with  integration.  Since  the  Court  has  not 
identified  with  precision  the  evil  condemned 
in  Brotcn,  Its  own  formulations  of  the  re- 
medial duty  In  terms  of  "desegregation"  or 
"conversion  to  a  unitary  system"  can  be  read 
as  merely  conclusory  terms,  whose  connec- 
tion with  actual  racial  mixing  Is  unclear.  But 
see  United  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Bd.,  of 
Educ,  372  F.2d  836.  846  n.  5  (1966).  Off'd 
with  modifications  on  rehearing  en  banc,  380 
P.2d  386  (6th  Clr.).  cert,  denied  sub  nom. 
Caddo  Parish  School  Bd.  v.  United  SUtes. 
389  U.S.  840  (1967). 

"  Throughout  the  South,  ^my  potentially 
"effective"  desegregation  plan  runs  the  risk 
that  white  pupils  will  flee  the  public  schools 
altogether.  It  would  be  unseemly  for  courts 
to  allow  threats  of  white  withdrawal  to  set 
an  effective  maximum  on  the  amount  of  In- 
tegration they  will  order.  But  the  results  of 
this  approach  may  be,  especially  In  countries 
with  a  predominantly  Negro  population,  that 
if  the  courts  order  more  integration  than 
the  white  community  regards  as  tolerable, 
there  will  be  no  integration  at  all.  To  avoid 
this  result  the  cotirts  may  tie  forced  to  find 
some  means  to  close  off  the  exit  to  private 
and  iMtrochial  schools  or  to  bring  these 
schools  within  the  ambit  of  the  public 
system. 

"The  feeder  system  is  a  commonly  used 
method  of  pupil  assignment  whereby  pupils 
graduating  from  a  specified  sq^ool  at  one 
level  are  automatically  assigned  to  a  specified 
school  at  the  next  higher  level. 

'•  For  a  brief  survey  of  techniques  for  pro- 
motion of  Integration,  consult  Flss,  Racial 


Imbalance  in  the  Public  Schools:  The  Con- 
stitutional  Concepts,  78  Haav.  L.  Rev.  664, 
670-74  (1966). 

*°The  burdens  and  uncertainties  which  a 
free  choice  plan  introduces  Into  the  process 
of  school  administration  are  discussed  In 
Moses  V.  Washington  Parish  School  Bd..  276 
F.  Supp.  834.  860-52  (ED.  La.  1967).  After 
surveying  the  disadvantages  of  free  choice 
plans  the  court  concluded  that  no  good  rea- 
son could  be  advanced  for  their  adoption 
other  than  as  a  merely  transitional  step  In 
the  very  early  stages  of  desegregation.  It  was 
In  such  a  context  that  free  choice  was  ordered 
for  the  state  of  Alabama  In  Lee  v.  Macon 
County  Bd.  of  Educ,  267  F.  Supp.  458  (M.D. 
Ala.) ,  aff'd  sub  nom.  Wallace  v.  United  States, 
389  U.S.  215  (1967)  (mem),  where  the  court 
evidently  sought  to  find  a  uniform  plan  which 
had  some  chance  of  achieving  Integration 
throughout  the  state  regardless  of  local  con- 
ditions. In  that  case  the  court  retained  Juris- 
diction for  periodic  redeterminations  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  plan. 

"However,  the  demise  of  free  choice  will 
not  occur  until  after  the  1968-69  school  year. 
In  suits  instituted  by  the  Justice  D^artment 
after  the  decision  In  Green,  the  Fifth  Circuit 
has  held  that  It  is  too  late  to  alter  plans  for 
the  administration  of  schools  for  the  coming 
academic  year.  See  N.Y.  Times,  Aug.  7,  1968, 
at  27,  col.  7. 

^  "State  action"  In  this  context  Includes 
the  compulsory  segregation  statutes  which 
existed  In  17  states  at  the  time  of  Brown  and 
actions  of  state  officials,  such  as  gerrymander- 
ing of  attendance  zones,  taken  deliberately 
to  foster  segregation.  For  an  example  of  the 
latter,  consult  Clemons  v.  Board  of  Educ,  228 
P.  2d  863  (6th  Cir.),  cert,  denied,  350  U.S. 
1006  (1966)  HllUboro,  Ohio). 

"  391  U.S.  at  437. 

-*  All  of  the  Supreme  Court  opinions  deal- 
-ing  with  school  desegregation  have  involved 
schools  in  states  which  formerly  imposed 
segregation  by  law.  The  Court  has  thus  far 
not  determined  what  the  duty  of  a  school 
board  is  with  respect  to  racial  Imbalance  not 
attributable  to  state  compulsion  or  enco\ir- 
agement.  It  denied  certiorari  In  Bell  v.  School 
City.  213  F.  Supp.  819  (NX).  Ind.),  afj'd,  324 
F.  2d  209  (7th  Clr.  1963) ,  cert,  denied.  377  U.8. 
924  (1964)  (where  segregation  of  schools  oc- 
curs without  deliberate  Intent  of  state  or 
school  officials,  there  Is  no  state  action  In 
violation  of  th&requal  protection  clause  and 
no  duty  to  correct  racial  Imbalance) . 

»  U.S.  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  HEW,  Policif^ 
on  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Com- 
pliance with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  33  Fed.  Reg.  4955  (1968). 

*42  U.S.C.  i  2000d  (1964).  HEW  Issued 
a  general  regulation  proscribing  discrimina- 
tion in  any  program  it  administers.  45  C.F.R. 
I80.1-.13  (1964).  puldelines  for  school  de- 
segregation were  «ubsequently  Issued  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  now  by  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights.  

n  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  Desegregation 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools;  Gen- 
eral Statement  of  Policies  under  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  30  Fed.  Reg. 
9981,9982-83  (1965). 

*  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  Statement  of 
Policies  for  School  Desegregation  Plans  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  31 
Fed.  Reg.  5623.  5628-29  ( 1966) . 

«"33  Fed.  Reg.  4965,  4956  (1968).  The  new 
Guidelines  add :  "If,  under  a  free  choice  plan, 
vestiges  of  a  dual  school  structure  remain, 
the  school  system  is  responsible  for  talcing 
whatever  additional  steps  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  desegregation  of  Its  schools." 
Id. 

"See.  e.g..  Dunn.  Title  VI.  The  Ouidelints 
and  School  Desegregation  in  the  South,  63 
Va.  L.  Rev.  (1967);  Note.  The  Courts, 
HEW,  and  Southern  School  Desegregation, 
77  Yale  L.J.  321  (1967);  81  Haav.  L.  Rxv.  474 
(1967);  64  Mich.  L.  Rev.  340  (1965). 

»  See  81  Haav,  L.  Rev.  474.  476  tt  n,7  ( 1967) , 


**  United  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Bd.  of 
Educ.  372  F.2d  836  (1966),  aff'd  with  modi- 
fications on  rehearing  en  banc,  380  F,2d  385 
(5th  dr.),  cert,  denied  sub  nom.  Caddo  Par- 
ish School  Bd.  V.  United  Stetes.  389  U.S.  840 
(1967). 

"See  81  Habv.  L.  Rev.  474,  475  &  nn.8,  9 
(1967), 

(From  the  Conokessionai.  Recoeo.  vol,  110, 
pt.  5,  p.  6820] 
Mr.  Douglas: 

TECRmCAL    ASSISTANCE 

In  addition  to  this,  th#  Commissioner  of 
Education  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  or 
contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  special  Institutions  to  give  train- 
ing to  school  teachers  and  supervisors  and 
other  personnel  to  help  them  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  which  might  follow  upon  de- 
segregation. It  also  provides  that  grants  may 
be  made  for  Inservice  training  for  school  per- 
sonnel and  In  employing  specialists  to  advise 
in  problems  concerning  desegregation. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out,  this  technical 
assistance  would  not  only  be  available  to  a 
school  or  district  where  desegregation  has 
been  ordered  under  a  plan,  but  where  the  de- 
segregation was  voluntary  as  well. 

RACIAL   IMBALANCE   KZCLTTDED 

Finally,  there  is  nothing  In  this  title  deal- 
ing with  so-called  racial  Imbalance  In  the 
public  schools.  Ther^  Is  nothing  In  this  title 
which  would  require  the  busing  of  students, 
to  transfer  white  students  from  predomi- 
nately white  schools  to  Negro  schools.  There 
Is  nothing  to  require  the  transfer  of  Negroes 
Into  predominately  white  schools. 

The  provisions  with  respect  to  racial  Im- 
balance were  specifically  excluded  from  the 
House  bill  and  are  not  a  part  of  this  bill, 
contrary  to  some  of  the  propaganda  and 
publicity  which  has  gone  out  about  It. 

Let  me  read  from  the  bottom  of  page  13, 
and  the  top  of  page  14.  of  the  blU: 

"  'Desegregation'  shall  not  hlean  the  as- 
slgpment  of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

It  would  be  possible  for  States  and  locali- 
ties to  follow  such  policies  as  they  thought 
wise  and  proper,  but  it  would  not  be  a  re- 
quirement of  Federal  law.  This  Is  one  of  the 
Issues  with  which  we  are  trying  to  deal  in 
Chicago.  The  Hauser  report  has  been  very 
well  received  by  the  press  of  Chicago  and 
by  a  very  large  section  of  public  opinion  in 
Chicago.  It  may  be  put  Into  effect, 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  110, 
pt.  6.  p.  6839] 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield,  before  he  passes  from  section  407, 
regarding  the  powers  of  the  Attorney 
General? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  yield. 

Mr  Keating.  First,  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frooa  Kentucky  for  the 
excellent  analysis  which  he  has  made  of  title 
rv,  in  his  affirmative  presentation  to  the 
Senate.  Many  misleading  charges  have  ap- 
peared regarding  the  education  section.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  bill  would  give  to  the 
Attorney  General  Inordinate  control  over  the 
operation  of  public  schools.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  us  wants  to  clve  the  Attorney 
General  authority  to  operate  our  pubUc 
schools.  It  is  said  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
he  could  establish  and  enforce  a  racial  quota 
system  in  the  schools.  Would  the  Senator 
comment  on  that  point,  and  tell  us  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  section  which  would 
give  any  such  power  to  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any 
provision,  or  language,  in  the  bill  which 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  any  such 
authority.  The  only  authority  he  would 
have  would  be  to  Initiate  a  suit  and  attempt 
to  achieve  the  desegregation  of  schools  which 
school  boards  had  refused  to  do.  I  do  not 
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see  how  he  c«»  r*«ch  Into  the  operaUon  of 
the  schooU  or  have  anything  to  dfi  with  lu 
facilities,  or  Its  teachers,  or  the  courses  u 
offers  or  anything  else  ^  ,w.,  ,h. 

Mr  KsATiNG  It  has  been  charged  that  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  schools  would  be  denied 
the  right  to  handle  students  and  teaching 
staffs  m  any  way  they  saw  fit  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  bill  which  would  lend  JusUQr 
cation  to  a  charge  of  that  kind? 

Mr    Coopta    I   have   been   unable   to   find 
anything   to   that   effect    I   have   given   this 
kind  of  legislation  some  thought  for  several 
years    In   1960,   I  offered  an  amendment   to 
the  dvU  rights  bill   It  was  substantially  the 
same  as  the  section  now  under  consideration 
In   1961    <9*J.  and   1963    I  Offered  the  same 
amendmeftl.  and  at  times  I  have  been  Joined 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr     Keating  I.    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  New  Tork   IMr    JAvrrs|.  and  last  year 
with    the    Senator    from    Connecf.cui    |Mr^ 
DoDDl    as   chief   cosponsor    We   were   Joined 
by   15  other  Members  of  the  Senate  as  co- 
'sponsors.     It     contained     substantially     the 
same  language  as  the  section  we  are  consider- 
ing   For  4   years   I   have   been   offering   the 
section   now   under  consideration,   as  either 
an  amendment  or  a  bill    I  have  spoken  on 
the  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation  every 
year     I    have    studied   section    407    as    It    Is 
now  presented    I   have  never  been  able  to 
find  anything  In  it  except   what   the  lan- 
Kuage  provides    It  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  right  to  Initiate  an  action  to 
secure  desegregation  of  schools.  . 

Mr  KMTiNC.  la  this  section  not  very  much 
less  comprehensive  than  the  so-called  part 
ni  which  was  actually  adopted  In  the  House 
blli  in  1957  and  eliminated  In  the  Senate^ 
Mr  CooPEB.  There  Is  no  comparison  at  all 
between  the  two.  We  are  considering  a  spe- 
cific case;  namely,  a  right  which  has  alr^a^y 
been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  exist.  It  Is  known  It  Is  the 
right  of  an  Individual  not  to  be  dlscrlml- 
Mted  against  In  admltunce  »«*„?"'>»<= 
school  because  of  race  or  color.  Title  III  em- 
braced any  number  of  known  rlghu  It  was 
even  said  that  It  Included  some  unknown 
claimed  rights.  This  section  deals  with  a 
right  that  has  been  established  and  has  been 
known  and  recognized  throughout  the  coun- 
try except  in  some  1 1  States. 

Mr  Keating.  Finally,  a  number  of  letters 
have  cojne  to  me  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  I  presume  they  have  come  to  other  Sena- 
tors who  represent  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, concerning  specifically  the  propoMl  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  that 
,  students  be  moved  from  one  area  of  the  city 
to  another  to  overcome  an  alleged  racial  im- 
balance Would  the  bill  In  any  way  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  force  or  to  finance 
such  a  program:  or  would  It  give  the  Federal 
Government  any  authority  or  power  what- 
ever in  that  direction?  .„, ,  w  v 
Mr  CooPEi.  No.  Title  IV.  section  401,(b) 
contains  a  definition  of  desegregation  with 
this  condition: 

•■  ■peaegregatlon'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racUl  imbalance." 

Mr  Keating.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
definite  prohibition  against  the  use  of  any 
Federal  funds  or  any  Injuctlon  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  would  move  children 
from  one  area  to  another  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  CooPES.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect I  am  sure  the  langtiage  which  I.  have 
lust  read  would  apply  to  the  first  sections  of 
this  title.  secUons  401  to  406.  which  deal 
with  technical  assistance,  grants,  training, 
and  so  forth.  Training.  granU.  and  aasUt- 
ance  could  not  be  withheld  In  an  effort  to 
achieve  desegregation  baaed  upon  the  racial 
Imbalance  in  schools  under  this  bill. 

The  language  of  section  401(b)  would  also 
apply  to  section  407.  The  Attorney  General 
would  have  no  authority  to  Institute  action 
for  the  pxirpoae  of  trying  to  correct  racial 
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imbalance  'but  «)  secure  the  right  against 
dlacrlmlnaUon.  Tte  language  speaks  for  It- 

Blr.  Keating.  ^'c^Pt  w*th  regard  to  the 
provisions  prohibiting  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment generally  which  are  dealt  with  in 
another  title.  woulV^>r«^te  schools  In  any 
way  be  affected  by  the  paieage  of  the  bill  so 
far  as  the  educaUon  sectloiV  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  CooPEE.  It  is  my  Judgl^ient  that  they 
would  not  be  affected.  j 

Mr  Keating.  In  other  w^ltu.  the  Senator 
feels  that  except  for  tjk^provlslon  relating 
to  employment.  whlpiTprovldes  that  an  em- 
ployer cannot  dlsc^mlnate  with  regard  to 
race  generally  In  an^  activity,  there  would  be 
nothing  m  this  section  which  would  deal 
with  private  schoolsv^n  any  way? 

Mr   CooPEE.  That  ir-ajy  undersUndlng 
Mr.  Keating.  In  this  ^,^ 

Mr.  CooPEE.  That  Is  correct    T»ie  section 
gives  a  definition  of  the  schools  toNje  cov 
ered  The  bill  In  section  401(C)  defines >Dub 
lie  schools"  and  public  colleges 

Mr.  Keating.  I  have  asked  these  quesllons 
of  the  Senator  because  grf  hl»<pmprehonslve 
study  of  this  problem  t  agree  with  ttte  an- 
swers which  he  has  given.  It  might  seem  to 
the  Senator  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  rather  obtuse  in  this  matter.  However, 
all  these  questions  are  raised  by  Information 
contained  in  the  pamphlet  called.  "Unmask- 
ing the  Ovll  Right  Act  "  This  pamphlet  has 
been  widely  circulated  all  over  the  Nation 
and  in  the  State  of  New  York  by  people  who 
are  completely  misinformed  regard'.nj  the 
contents  of  the  bill.  All  of  the  allegations  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  contained  in  mall 
which  I  have  received  on  this  subject. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  on  the  answers 
which  he  has  given.  My  purpose  in  asking 
the  questions  Is  to  place  In  the  Record  the 
views  of  one  who  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  detailed  knowledge  on  this 
tlUe.  and  one  who  Is  widely  respected  by  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  hU  deep 
study  and  clear  understanding  of  the  Issue  to 
which  he  devotes  himself. 

Mr  CooPEE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  realize 
that  the  Senator  knows  the  answers  to  the 
quesUons  which  he  has  asked  me  The  ques- 
tions and  answers  might  seem  simple  How- 
ever I  think  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Senator 
and  all  of  us  to  keep  asking  these  questions 
because  they  are  being  asked  throughout  the 
country.  That  U  the  reason  I  speak  today  at 
some  length  on  what  are  accepted  prInclpleB: 
namely,  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
interpret  the  Constitution;  and  the  fact  that 
the  Brown  case  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
not  merely  the  law  of  the  case  I  speak  on 
those  matters  because  this  kind  at  talk  Is 
heard  throughout  the  country. 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.   ALLEN. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
questions  or  observations  or  colloquy  on 
these  conditions:  First,  that  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor:  and  second, 
that  anything  which  may  be  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  or  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  shall  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  prepared  remarks, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  my 
prepared  remarks  in  the  Recohd. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere;^. 

Mr.  ALLE24.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  the  Honorable  Claude  Kirk, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Florida, 
filed  an  original  proceeding  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  as  he 
is  permitted  to  do  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  alleging  that 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida  are 
being  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the 


laws  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  by 
reason  of  the  Federal  school  policy  that 
allows  segregation  in  the  North  and  re- 
quires instant  desegregation  in  the  South. 
That  petition  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  causing  Grovernor  Kirk 
to  say  that  a  convicted  felon,  by  writing 
some  memorandum  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope,  could  get  the  attention  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  that  the  people  of 
Florida  could  not. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
the  Honorable  Albert  P.  Brewer,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
her  people,  filed  a  similar  petition  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  averring  that  the  people 
of  Alabama  are  being  denied  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  US.  Constitution  on  the  same 
grounds:  and  that  petition  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  caused 
Governor  Brewer  to  remark  that  a  Com- 
munist can  get  the  ear  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  3.5  million  to  4  million  Ala- 
bamians  are  unable  to  get  the  ear  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  this  subject. 

Does  the  Senator  think  it  was  right  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  deny  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the 
people  of  Florida  a  hearing  on  this  mat- 
ter before  that  so-called  august  body? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  have  to  confess 
that,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  one  who  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  administering 
justice.  I  have  been  sadly  disappointed 
by  recent  actions  of  the  Supreme  Couit 
in  refusing  to  hear  causes  brought  in  be- 
half of  the  Southern  States.  We  are  all 
accustomed  to  the  old  aphorism  that 
justice  is  blind,  but  the  recent  actions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes.  I  say  with  all  due  deference, 
would  Indicate  that  justice  Is  not  only 
blind,  but  deaf  also. 

When  the  Court  dismissed  these  cases. 
It  had  just  about  enough  time  to  read 
the  preamble  to  the  case.  The  Justices 
dismissed  them  without  hearing.  I  had 
always  heard  that  every  man  Is  entitled 
to  due  process.  Of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  in  the  voting  rights  decision, 
that  seven  Southern  States  are  not  en- 
titled to  due  process,  that  their  peo- 
ple are  not  protected  by  the  prohlbi- 
Uon  against  a  bill  of  attainder.  If  that 
means  what  It  says,  we  could  be  abol- 
ished by  court  action  without  even  notice 
or  an  opiwrtimity  of  being  heaid. 

I  was  almost  as  shocked  by  the  action 
the  Court  took  in  the  case  of  Mississippi, 
wherein  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
recommended  a  delay.  The  Justices  said. 
In  effect,  as  I  recall  the  decision,  that 
they  would  go  ahead  and  order  desegre- 
gation and  the  Court  could  hear  com- 
plaints later. 

I  could  not  help  but  think,  when  I 
read  that  memorandum  decision,  of  an 
old  couplet  I  have  heard  all  my  life: 

I  oft  have  beard  of  Lydford  Law, 
How  in  the  mom  they  hang  and  draw. 
And  sit  In  Judgement  after. 

I  never  thought  the  Supreme  Court 
would  get  to  the  point  where  they  wotdd 
apply  Lydford  Law,  but  they  certainly 
did  In  that  case:  and  as  a  result  of  It. 
we  have  a  disruption  of  the  educational 
process.  Teachers  are  being  shifted  In 
violation  of  their  contracts  with  school 
boards  from  one  school  to  another  In 
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the  middle  of  the  term,  and  little  chil- 
dren are  being  denied  their  right  to  at- 
tend their  neighborhood  schools  and  be- 
ing transferred  elsewhere  in  the  middle 
of  the  term. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that 
those  who  fanatically  advocate  forced 
Integration  are  more  Interested  in  the  in- 
tegration of  the  bodies  of  little  black 
childrefi  than  they  are  In  the  enlighten- 
ment of  their  minds. 

I  hate  to  make  such^austlc  comments 
about  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  because  I  was  taught  by  my  fa- 
ther to  revere  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
brought  me  up  here  when  I  was  a  small 
boy,  took  me  to  the  old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber,  and  pointed  out  the  busts  of 
the  great  justices  of  the  past,  and  he 
said  to  me.  In  a  tone  of  awe.  "This  Court 
would  enforce  the  Constitution  though 
the  heavens  fall." 

As  a  tewyer,  I  am  forced  to  say  that 
in  recent  years  they  have  sometimes 
mangled  the  Constitution  instead  of  en- 
forcing it.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
these  things,  because  I  believe  tyranny 
on  the  bench  Is  just  as  bad  as  tyranny 
on  the  throne. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  able  ex- 
planation of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  who  has  served  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  his  State,  and  who 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  In  the  entire  country. 

I  wonder  if  the  term  "constitutional 
lawyer"  is  really  going  to  have  any  mean- 
ing In  years  to  come,  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  gotten  the  law  Into 
such  a  state  of  confusion  that  I  am  sure 
they  do  not  know  what  the  law  is  and, 
while  a  constitution  lawyer  knows  what 
the  law  should  be  stated  to  be  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  they  very  seldom  agree 
with  eminent  constitutional  lawyers  on 
these  subjects. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  interject  at  this 
point  to  mention  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  what  a  great  law 
teacher  in  North  Carolina.  Dean  Mor- 
decai  of  the  old  Trinity  Law  School,  now 
Duke  University  Law  School,  said  about 
the  law  making  quite  different  require- 
ments of  different  classes  of  men.  He  said 
that  the  law  required  a  layman  to  know 
all  the  law.  every  Jot  and  title  of  it.  and 
that  It  required  a  lawyer  to  know  a  rea- 
sonable sunount  of  the  law.  but  that  It 
did  not  require  a  judge  to  know  a  damn 

thing.  ^,  , 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
might  live  up  to  that  third  require- 
ment he  sets  out?  • 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  about  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have 
the   highest  respect  for  the   Supreme 
>    Court  as  an  Institution. 

I  have  said  that  the  controlling  ele- 
ment on  the  Supreme  Court  In  recent 
years  has  been  composed  of  judicial 
activists,  and  judicial  activists  are  men 
of  good  intentions.  They  think  that  they 
can  Improve  on  the  Constitution  that 
we  have,  and  so  they  exercise  their 
power  and  undertake  to  change  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  to  reflect 
their  personal  views  while  they  are 
professing    to    Interpret    the   Constitu- 


tion. I  think  every  Informed  lawyer  in 
the  United  States  will  admit  that  to  be 
true  privately,  and  I  think  that  most  In- 
tellectually honest  lawyers  will  admit  It 
publicly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  since  we 
are  speaking  of  legal  precedents  and 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  what 
legal  precedents,  if  any,  were  cited  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  handing  down  the 
1954  decision  in  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  were  no  legal  deci- 
sions cited  as  precedents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Court  said  that  the  decision  that 
was  handed  down  in  1927  in  Gong  Lum 
against  Rice,  where  they  held  exactly  the 
opposite,  did  not  raise  the  validity  of 
the  separate-but-equal  doctrine,  though 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  who 
wrote  the  opinion  In  that  case,  said  In 
express  words  twice  that  the  only  ques- 
tion involved  In  the  case  was  the  validity 
of  the  separate-but-equal  doctrine. 

All  of  the  legal  precedents  that  were 
cited  they  rejected  or  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish. The  case  was  based  funda- 
mentally on  the  fact  that  since  Plessy 
against  Ferguson,  there  had  been  some 
new  books  and  treatises  written  on 
psychology,  and  the  case  contains  a  re- 
markable statement  to  the  effect  that  we 
caimot  turn  the  clock  back  to  1868  or  to 
1896,  when  Plessy  against  Ferguson  was 
decided:  while  the  effect  of  the  decision 
was  that  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Covat 
to  turn  the  clock  back  to  1868,  when 
the  14th  amendment  became  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  and  ascertain  from  the 
history  what  it  was  intended  to  do. 

So  that  laid  down  the  premise  which 
I  think  is  improper,  and  which  actuated 
the  decisions  of  the  Warren  court,  that 
the  Constitution  from  time  to  time 
changes  its  meaning  without  any  change 
in  its  phraseology  being  authorized  by 
the  only  people  who  can  change  its 
meaning,  the  States  and  Congress,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
justices  are  the  sole  judges  of  when  these 
automatic  changes  occur  and  what  the 
nature  of  the  changes  are,  which  means 
that  we  have  no  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  America  imder  that  kind  of  a 
provision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Actually,  then,  the  only 
work  of  a  literary  or  legal  nature  that 
was  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  sup- 
port of  this  decision  In  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  was  a  work  by  a 
Swedish  sociologist? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  Myrdal's  "The  Amer- 
ican Dilemma,"  I  believe  it  is  called. 

While  I  accept  the  decision  that  no 
child  should  be  excluded  from  any  school 
on  account  of  his  race — and  that  is  In- 
volved In  the  freedom  of  choice  provi- 
sion— that  case  has  always  left  me  with 
the  misgiving  that  perhaps  whenever 
new,  books  on  psychology  are  written, 
the  Constitution  automatically  changes 
its  meaning,  which  is  a  fearful  doctrine. 

But  I  might  state  that  it  started  a  se- 
ries of  precedents  which  show  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  recently  constituted, 
has  the  feeling  that  it  has  the  power  to 
change  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 


notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution itself  provides  that  its  meaning 
can  be  changed  in  only  one  way,  which  is 
by  an  amendment  under  article  V.  In 
fact,  that  was  the  reason  why  I  opposed 
the  elevation  of  Justice  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice,  because  he  made  speeches 
in  which  he  said  that  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  had  no  fixed  and  unchang- 
ing meaning,  that  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  Just  as  impermanent  as 
the  hand  that  wrote  them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
fact  that  on  last  Sunday,  in  the  great 
port  city  of  Mobile.  Ala.,  a  meeting  was 
held  by  four  southern  Governors — Gov. 
Albert  P.  Brewer,  of  Alabama:  Gov.  John 
McKelthen.  of  Louislsaia;  Gov.  John  Bell 
Williams,  of  Mississippi;  and  Gov.  Lester 
Maddox,  of  Georgia — and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  meeting,  they  announced  a 
statement  of  principles  to  which  they 
subscribe.  I  should  like  to  read  that 
statement  of  principles — it  is  not  long — 
and  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  if  he  would  tell  us 
whether  this  statement  Is  In  conformity 
with  his  views.  They  said : 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  In  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  quality  public  education,  admin- 
istered and  controlled  by  local  citizens. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  problems  of 
our  schools  should  be  solved  through  orderly, 
democratic  processes  and  not  through 
violence. 

We  reaffirm  our  determination  that  no 
child  m  any  State  or  in  any  school  system 
shall  be  mandatorily  assigned  or  bused  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance 
In  our  public  schools.  We  believe  that  the 
same  standards  for  the  operation  of  schools 
applied  m  other  States  should  be  applied  In 
the  Southern  States.  We  resent  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  singled  out  In  our  respective 
States  for  punitive  treatment. 

We  support  the  commitment  given  by 
President  Nixon  In  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1968  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  choice 
and  maintenance  of  neighborhood  schooU. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina subscribe  to  that  statement  of 
principle? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  think  that  that 
statement  of  principles  is  a  good  state- 
ment of  the  things  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  I  and  other  Senators  who 
are  supporting  these  amendments  are 
fighting  for  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  that  statement  not 
pretty  well  embodied  in  the  Stennis 
amendments? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEIN.  And  in  the  amaendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Cosponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  propound 
this  question  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  It  involves 
statistics,  comparing  some  Alabsuna  at- 
tendance figures  with  figures  In  other 
sections  ot  the  country.  These  figures 
are  given  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  I  assume 
they  are  correct.  

According  to  the  figures  of  HEW,  91.7 
percent  of  the  Negroes  in  Alabama  at- 
tend schools  that  are  a  majority  black. 
The  same  figures  show  that  in  the  city 
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of  Los  Angeles.  95.3  percent  of  the  Ne- 
groes attend  majority  black  schools  In 
Newark  N  J..  97.9  percent  of  the  Ne- 
groes—nearly all  of  them— attend 
schools  that  are  a  majority  black,  in 
Gary  Ind..  96.9  percent  of  the  Negroes 
attend  majority  black  schools.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of 
segregaUon  In  Los  Angeles,  Newark.  N.J.. 
and  Gary,  Ind..  than  in  the  SUte  of 

T"»ould  like  the  Senator  to  explain 
to  me.  if  he  can.  why  It  Is  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  push  for  de- 
segregation on  a  crash  basis  in  Alabama 
but  to  completely  ignore  the  situation  in 
Los  Angeles:  Newark.  N.J..  and  Gary. 
Ind..  where  there  is  more  segregation 
than  in  Alabama. 

Mr  ERVIN.  In  reply  to  that.  I  wiU  say 
something  I  dislike  to  say.  because  it  is. 
a  very  unfortunate  truth  In  our  national 
life  today :  that  it  Is  poli^cally  proflUble 
In  some  areas  of  this  country  to  brow- 
beat the  South.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
Northern  States  were  treated  the  same 
as  the  Southern  'States  are  treated  in 
this  field.  It  would  not  take  more  than 
24  hours  and  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
to  get  a  freedom  of  choice  bill  passed  by 
Congress.  I  realize  that  I  have  no  Ucense 
to  be  a  prophet,  but  I  nevertheless  would 
usurp  and  exercise  the  right  to  mal^e  that 
prophecy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  uuorma- 
tion  the  Senator  has  given. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  under  the  following 
condiUons:  First,  that  I  wi^^not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor;  second,  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  a 
question  or  for  observations  or  for  col- 
loquy; and  third,  that  any  matters  which 
may  transpire  between  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  myself  will  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  after  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks so  that  the  continuity  of  my  re- 
marks may  be  preserved. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
thte  right  to  object,  could  we  have  some 
idea  of  the  length  of  this  coUoquy? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  does  not  know,  because  I  do 
not  know  how  long  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wants  to  make  inquiry  or  en- 
gage in  colloquy. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  If  the  floor 
is  going  to  change  hands  under  the  guise 
of  colloquy,  someone  else  should  have 
the  right  to  participate. 

If  the  coUoquy  is  of  a  reasonable 
length,  say  a  half  an  hour  it  does  not 
matter  to  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  T  propose  to  occupy  the 
floor  until  I  say  everything  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  said  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  North  Carolina,  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  acquire  freedom  for  the  people 
of  other  SUtes. 

I  waited  here  for  several  days  after  the 
bill  was  laid  before  the  Senate  in  an  ef- 
fort to  make  a  speech.  I  could  not  get  the 
floor.  *' 
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A  person  tries  to  be  very  polite.  I  have 
yielded  to  a  number  of  my  brethren, 
which  has  caused  my  speech  to  be  longer 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

I  cannot  enlighten  the  Senator  from 
New  York  as  to  how  long  the  Senator 
from  Florida  wUl  query  me  or  how  long 
he  will  want  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  informs  me  that  it  will 
only  be  a  short  time.  On  that  basis.  I  do 
not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  on 
his  speech.  I  ask  him  this  quesUon  be- 
cause it  bothers  me.  With  the  Federal 
courts  operating  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  its  requirement  that  SUtes  ac- 
cord equal  treatment  to  all  persons,  how 
do  they  justify  the  fact  that  they  order 
school  t)oards  to  send  some  white  chil- 
dren on  buses  in  one  direction  and  some 
Negro  children  on  buses  In  another  di- 
rection, but  leave  some  white  children  in 
the  schools  where  they  originaUy  were 
and  some  Negro  children  in  the  schools 
where  they  originally  were? 

How  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
feel  that  equal  treatment  under  the  law 
Is  given  to  the  two  groups  of  children, 
let  us  say.  with  the  white  group  which 
they  have  ordered  to  be  bused  some- 
where else  and  the  other  group  which 
they  have  ordered  to  stay  where  it  is. 
How  does  the  distinguished  Senator  rec- 
ognize that  as  a  giving  of  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  the  Supreme  Court  has  ever  at- 
tShipted  to  Justify  it.  And  I  do  not  think 
any  other  court  has  ever  made  out  any 
justification  for  It. 

There  are  some  decisions  In  the  fifth 
cirtruit,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  pronounced  judicial 
activist.  I  recaU  one  of  their  decisions 
that  said  that  even  though  the  actions  of 
the  school  boards  in  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  was  entirely  nondiscriminatory, 
it  was  imconstitutional  unless  It  produced 
substantial  integration  of  the  races. 

Another  decision  of  the  fifth  circuil  In- 
volved these  facts;  The  school  board  had 
divided  a  town  into  two  school  districts 
because  the  good  Lord  had  put  a  bayou 
between  the  t«vo  natural  sections  of  the 
town  and  because  there  were  dangerous 
railroad  tracks  there.  One  of  these  schools 
was  substantially  white  and  one  sub- 
stantially colored,  but  they  were  divided 
because  of  the  natural  boundary,  the 
bayou,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of 
the  children,  because  of  the  railroad 
lines. 

The  court  said  that  the  safety  of  the 
children  was  of  secondary  importance, 
that  the  overriding  important  matter  was 
the  mixing  of  the  races  in  the  schools. 
Now  some  of  the  UtUe  black  children  are 
required  to  cross  the  bayou  and  to  cross 
the  railroad  tracks  at  the  hazard  of  risk- 
ing their  lives  to  pet  to  school  on  fche 
other  side  of  the  biorou.  And  some  of  the 
little  white  children  are  required  to  cross 
the  bayou  and  the' dangerous  railroad 
tracks  to  get  to  the  other  school. 

That  is  the  kind  of  decision  that  has 
been  handed  down  in  the  fifth  circuit. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  The  thing  that  bothers  me 
so  greatly  Is  the  matter  of  trying  to  find 
how  equal  treatment  Is  being  given  to 
either  black  children  or  white  children 
when  each  of  those  groups  Is  divided 
and  some  of  them  are  left  where  they 
were,  close  to  their  homes,  and  some  of 
them  are  transported  far  away  to  an- 
other school.  How  could  that  constitute 
equal  treatment  of  those  two  groups 
when  they  are  divided? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  when  the 
courts  require  States  to, violate  the  equal 
protection  clause  in  these  decisions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  has  stated  what  I  think  is 
the  case.  The  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  is  violated  instead 
of  observed  in  these  decisions  about 
which  we  have  been  speaking. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OP  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  February  3.  1970.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  joint  reso- 
lution (SJ.  Res.  131)  to  welcome  to  the 
United  States  Olympic  delegations  au- 
thorized by  the  International.  Olympic 
Committee. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. ^ 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.)^ 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2214)  to  exempt  pota- 
toes for  processing  from  marketing  or- 
ders, and  It  was  .signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  with  the  understanding 
that  his  colloquy  will  not  be  Interrupted 
in  the  record,  so  that  I  may  call  up  a 
resolution  affecting  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  have  it 
considered  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  has  no  refereqce  to  the 
'  matter  of  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no.  It  is  the 
adjournment  resolution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator,  with 
the  imderstanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  the  Senator 
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will  not  lose  the  floor,  and  the  colloquy 
will  not  be  interrupted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADOPTION  OF  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  TWO  HOUSES  TO  FEBRUARY 
16, 1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  497. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
^491.  which  was  read  by  the  bill  clerk,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Tuesday,  February  10. 
1970.  they  stand  adjourned  until  13  o'clock 
meridian.  Monday,  February  16.  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  n<f  objection.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  497  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  may  be  indulged  in  so  that  I  may  have 
a  brief  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  1 
may  propound  some  unanimous-consent 
requests  without  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  be  printed  In  the  Record  after 
my  remarks  In  order  to  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity of  my  prepared  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  91-225) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  a  message  at  the  desk 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  "Environmental  Quality."  It  is  very 
broad  in  scope;  the  President  states  that 
the  message  embraces  a  37-point  pro- 
gram Involving  23  major  legislative  pro- 
posals and  14  new  measures. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  message  be  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Commerce,  Finance, 
and  Government  Operations  since  their 
jurisdictions  are  expected  to  be  Involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Like  those  in  the  last  century  who 
tilled  a  plot  of  land  to  exhaustion  and 


then  moved  on  to  another,  we  in  this 
century  have  too  casually  and  too  long 
abused  our  natural  environment.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  can  wait  no 
longer  to  repair  the  damage  already  done, 
and  to  establish  new  criteria  to  guide  us 
in  the  future. 

The  fight  against  pollution,  however,  is 
not  a  search  for  villains.  For  the  most 
part,  the  damage  done  to  our  environ- 
ment has  not  been  the  work  of  evil  men, 
nor  has  it  been  the  inevitable  by-product 
either  of  advancing  technology  or  of 
growing  population.  It  results  not  so 
much  from  choices  made,  as  from  choices 
neglected:  not  from  malign  intention, 
but  from  failure  to  take  Into  account  the 
full  consequences  of  our  actions. 

Quite  inadvertently,  by  ignoring  en- 
vironmental costs  we  have  given  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  the  careless  polluter 
over  his  more  conscientious  rival.  While 
adopting  laws  prohibiting  Injury  to  per- 
son or  property,  we  have  freely  allowed 
injury  to  our  shared  surroundings.  Con- 
ditioned by  an  expanding  frontier,  we 
came  only  late  to  a  recognition  of  how 
precious  and  how  vulnerable  our  re- 
sources of  land,  water,  and  air  readly  are. 
The  tasks  that  need  doing  require 
money,  resolve  and  ingenuity— and  thes 
are  too  big  to  be  done  by  govemmem 
alone.  They  call  for  fundamentally  new 
philosophies  of  land,  air  and  water  use, 
for  stricter  regulation,  for  expanded  gov- 
ernment action,  for  greater  citizen  in- 
volvement, and  for  new  programs  to  en- 
sure that  government,  industry  and  in- 
dividuals all  are  called  on  to  do  their 
share  of  the  job  and  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  cost. 

Because  the  many  aspects  of  environ- 
mental quality  are  closely  interwoven, 
to  consider  each  in  isolation  would  be 
unwise.  Therefore,  I  am  today  outflnlng 
a  comprehensive,  37-point  program,  em- 
bracing 23  major  legislative  proposals 
and  14  new  measures  being  taken  by  ad- 
ministrative action  or  Executive  Order 
in  five  major  categories: 
— Water  pollution  c<Hxtrol. 
— Air  pollution  control. 
— Solid  waste  management. 
— Parklands  and  public  recreation. 
— Organizing  for  action. 
As  we  deepen  our  understanding  of 
'complex  ecological  processes,  as  we  im- 
prove our  technologies  and  institutions 
and  learn  from  experience,  much  more 
will  be  possible.  But  these  37  measures 
represent  actions  we  can  take  now.  and 
that  can  move  us  dramatically  forward 
toward  what  has  become  an  urgent  com- 
mon goal  of  all  Americans:   the  rescue 
of  our  natural  habitat  as  a  place  both 
habitable  and  hospitable  to  man. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Water  pollution  has  three  principal 
sources:  municli>al,  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural wastes.  All  three  must  even- 
tually be  controlled  if  we  are  to  restore 
the  purity  of  our  lakes  and  rivers. 

Of  these  three,  the  most  troublesome 
to  control  are  those  from  agricultural 
sources:  animal  wastes,  eroded  soil,  fer- 
tilizers and  pesticides.  Some  of  these  are 
nature's  own  pollutions.  The  Missouri 
River  was  known  as  "Big  Muddy"  long 
before  towns  and  industries  were  built 
on  its  banks.  But  many  of  the  same 


techniques  of  pest  control,  livestock  feed- 
ing, irrigation  and  soil  fertilization  that 
have  made  American  agriculture  so 
abundantly  productive  have  also  caused 
serious  water  pollution. 

Effective  control  will  take  time,  and 
will  require  action  on  many  fronts: 
modified  agricultural  practices,  greater 
care  in  the  disposal  of  animal  wastes, 
better  soil  conservation  methods,  new 
kinds  of  fertilizers,  new  chemictQ  pesti- 
cides and  more  widespread  use  of  nat- 
ural pest  control  techniques.  A  number 
of  such  actions  are  already  imderway. 
We  have  taken  action  to  phase  out  the 
use  of  DDT  and  other  hard  pesticides. 
We  have  begun  to  place  controls  on 
wastes  from  concentrated  animal  feed- 
lots.  We  need  programs  of  Intensified  re- 
search, both  public  and  private,  to  de- 
velop new  methods  of  reducing  agricul- 
tural pollution  while  maintaining  pro- 
ductivity. I  have  asked  The  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  press  forward 
in  this  area.  Meanwhile,  however,  we 
have  the  technology  and  the  resources  to 
proceed  now  on  a  program  of  swift 
clean-up  of  pollution  from  the  most 
acutely  dsunaging  sources:  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes. 

ICUNICIPAI.  WASTES 

As  long  as  we  have  the  means  to  do 
something  about  it,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  municipal  pollution  of  our 
waters  should  be  allowed  to  persist  im- 
checked. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  Clesm 
Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966  was 
passed,  we  have  failed  to  keep  our  prom- 
ises to  ourselves:  Federal  appropriations 
for  constructing  municipal  treatment 
plants  have  totaled  only  about  one-third 
of  authorizations.  Municipalities  them- 
selves have  faced  increasing  diflBculty  in 
selling  bonds  to  finance  their  share  of 
the  construction  costs.  Given  the  satu- 
rated condition  of  today's  municipal 
bond  markets,  if  a  clean-up  program  is 
to  work  it  has  to  provide  the  means  by 
which  municipalities  can  finance  their 
share  of  the  cost  even  as  we  increase 
Federal  expenditures. 

The  best  current  estimate  Is  that  it 
will  take  a  total  capital  investment  of 
about  $10  billion  over  a  five-year  period 
to  provide  the  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants  and  Interceptor  lines  needed 
to  meet  our  national  water  quality  stand- 
ards. This  figure  is  based  on  a  recently- 
completed  nationwide  survey  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  present  facilities,  plus  pro- 
jections of  additional  needs  that  will  have 
developed  by  then — to  accommodate  the 
normal  annual  increase  in  the  volume 
of  wastes,  and  to  replace  equipment  that 
can  be  expected  to  wear  out  or  become 
obsolete  in  the  interim. 

This  will  provide  every  community  that 
needs  it  with  secondary  waste  treatment, 
and  also  special,  additional  treatment 
in  areas  of  special  need,  including  com- 
munities on  the  Great  Lakes.  We  have 
the  industrial  capsuilty  to  do  the  Job  in 
five  years  If  we  begin  now. 

Tb  meet  this  construction  schedule,  I 
propose  a  two-part  program  of  Federal 
assistance: 

— I  propose  a  Clean  Waters  Act  with 
$4  billion  to  be  authorized  immediately, 
for  Fiscal  1971.  to  cover  the  fuU  Federal 
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share  of  the  total  $10  billion  cost  on  a 
matching  fund  basts.  This  rvould  be  allo- 
cated at  a  rate  of  91  biUion  a  year  for 
the  next  four  y^ars.  with  a  reassessment 
in  1973  of  needs  for  1975  and  subsequent 

.years.  ,  ^        ,  #  n 

By  thus  assuring  communities  or  run 
Federal  support,  we  can  enable  planning 
to  begin  now  for  all  needed  faciliUes  and 
construction  to  proceed  at  an  accelerated 

rate. 

/  propose  creation  of  a  new  Envtron- 

mental  Financing  Authority,  to  ensure 
that  every  municipality  in  the  country 
has  an  opportunity  to  sell  its  waste  treat- 
ment plant  construction  bonds. 

The  condition  of  the  municipal  bond 
market  is  such  that,  m  1969.  509  issues 
totaling  $2  9  biUiort  proved  unsalable.  If 
a  municipality  cannot  sell  waste  treat- 
ment plant  construction  bonds,  EFA  will 
buy  them  and  will  seU  its  own  bonds  on 
the  Uxable  market.  Thus,  construction 
of  poUuUon  control  facilities  wUl  depend 
not  on  a  community  s  credit  rating,  but 
on  its  waste  disposal  needs. 

Providing  money  is  important,  but 
equally  imporUnt  is  where  and  how  the 
money  is  spent.  A  river  cannot  be  pol- 
luted on  its  left  bank  and  clean  on  its 
right  In  a  given  waterway,  abating  some 
of  the  poUuUon  is  often  little  better  than 
doing  nothing  at  all.  and  money  spent 
on  such  partial  efforts  is  often  largely 
wasted.  Present  grant  allocation  for- 
mulas—those in  the  1966  Act— have  pre- 
vented the  spending  of  funds  where  they 
could  produce  the  greatest  results  in 
terms  of  clean  water.  Too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  seeing  that  invest- 
ments in  specific  waste  treatment  plants 
have  been  matched  by  other  municipal- 
ities and  industries  on  the  same  water- 
way. Many  plants  have  been  poorly  de- 
signed and  inefficiently  operated.  Some 
municipalities  have  offered  free  treat- 
ment to  local  industries,  then  not  treated 
their  wastes  sufficiently  to  prevent  pol- 
lution. 

To  ensure  that  the  new  funds  are  weU 
invested,  five  major  reforms  are  needed. 
One  requires  legislation:  the  other  four 
will  be  achieved  by  administrative  action 
/  propose  that  the  present,  rigid  al- 
location formula  be  revised,  so  that  spe^ 
cial  emphasis  can  be  given  to  areas 
where  facilities  are  most  needed  and 
where  the  greatest  improvements  in  wa- 
ter qualify  vnll  result. 

Under  existing  authority,  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Interior  will  InsUtute  four 
major  reforms: 

—Federally  assisted  treatment  plants 
wiU  be  required  to  meet  prescribed  de- 
sign, operation  and  maintenance  stand- 
ards, and  to  be  operated  only  by  State- 
certified  operators. 

—Municipalities  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance in  constructing  plants  will  be 
required  to  impose  reasonable  users'  fees 
on  industrial  users  sufficient  to  meet  the 
costs  of  treating  industrial  wastes. 

— Develcrpment  of  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  will  be  required  at  an  early 
date,  to  ensure  that  Federally  assisted 
treatment  plants  will  in  fact  contribute 
to  effective  clean-up  of  entire  river  basin 
systems.  Collection  of  existing  data  on 
pollution  sources  and  development  of 
effluent  inventories  will  permit  systems 
approaches  to  pollution  control. 
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Wherever  feasible,  communities  will 

be  strongly  encouraged  to  cooperate  in 
the  construction  of  large  regional  treat- 
ment facilities,  which  provide  economies 
of  scale  and  give  more  efficient  and  more 
thorough  waste  treatment. 

INOUSTUAL  POLLUTION 

Some  industries  discharge  thflr  wastes 
into  municipal  systems;  others  discharge 
them  directly  into  lakes  and  rivers.  Ob- 
viously, unless  we  curb  mdustrial  as  well 
as  municipal  pollution  our  waters  will 
never  be  clean. 

Industry  itself  has  recognized  the 
problem,  and  many  industrial  firms  are 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  control  their 
water-borne  wastes.  But  strict  standards 
and  stritt  enforcement  are  nevertheless 
necessary— not  only  to  ensure  compli- 
ance, but  also  in  fairness  to  those  who 
have  voluntarily  assumed  the  often 
costly  burden  while  their  competitors 
have  not.  Good  neighbors  should  not  be 
placed  at  a  competitive  dlsadvanuge  be- 
cause of  their  good  neighborliness. 

Under  existing  law.  standards  far 
water  pollution  cohtrol  often  are  estab- 
lished in  only  the  most  general  and 
insufficient  terms:  for  example,  by  re- 
quiring all  affected  Industries  to  install 
secondary  treatment  facilities.  This  ap- 
proach takes  little  account  of  such  cru- 
cial variables  as  the  volume  and  toxicity 
of  the  wastes  actually  being  discharged, 
or  the  capacity  of  a  particular  body  of 
water  to  absorb  wastes  without  becoming 
polluted.  Even  more  Important,  it  pro- 
vides a  poor  basis  for  enforcement:  with 
no  efBuent  standard  by  which  to  meas- 
ure, it  Is  difficult  to  prove  in  court  that 
standards  are  being  violated. 

The  present  fragmenting  of  Jurisdic- 
tions also  has  hindered  comprehensive 
efforts.  At  present.  Federal  jurisdiction 
generally  extends  only  to  interstate  wa- 
ters. One  result  has  been  that  as  stricter 
State-Federal  sundards  have  been  im- 
posed, pollution  has  actually  increased  in 
some  other  waters — in  underground 
aquifers  and  the  oceans.  As  controls  over 
interstote  waters  are  tightened,  pollut- 
ing industries  will  be  increasingly 
tempted  to  locate  on  intrastate  lakes  and 
rivers — with  a  consequently  increased 
threat  to  those  waterways — unless  they 
too  are  brought  under  the  same  stric- 
tures. 

I  propose  that  ve  take  an  entirely  new 
approach:  one  which  concerts  Federal. 
State  and  private  efTorts.  which  provides 
for  effective  nationwide  enforcement, 
and  which  rests  on  a  simple  but  pro- 
foundly significant  principle:  that  the 
Nation's  waterways  belong  to  us  all.  and 
that  neither  a'  municipality  nor  an  in- 
dustry should  be  allowed  to  discharge 
wastes  into  those  waterways  beyond 
their  capacity  to  absorb  the  wastes  with- 
out becoming  polluted. 

Specifically.  I  propose  a  seven-point 
program  of  measures  we  should  adopt 
now  to  enforce  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion from  industrial  and  municipal 
wastes,  and  to  give  the  States  more  ef- 
fective backing  in  their  own  efforts. 

— /  propose  that  State-Federal  water 
quality  standards  be  amended  to  impose 
precise  effluent  requirements  on  all  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  sources.  These 
should  be  imposed  on  an  expenditious 
timetable,  with  the  limit  for  each  based 


on  a  fair  allocation  of  the  total  capacity 
of  the  waterway  to  absorb  the  user's  par- 
ticular kind  of  wastes  without  becom- 
ing polluted. 

— /  propose  that  violation  of  estab- 
lished effluent  requirements  be  considered 
sufficient  cause  for  court  action. 

—I  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  allowed  to  proceed  more 
swiftly  in  his  enforcement  actions,  and 
that  he  be  given  new  legal  weapons 
including  subpoena  and  discovery  power. 

—I  propose  that  failure  to  meet  es- 
tablished water  quality  standards  or  im- 
plementation schedules  be  made  subject 
to  court-imposed  fines  of  up  to  $10,000 
per  day. 

—I  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  authorized  to  seek  immedi- 
ate injunctive  relief  in  emergency  situa- 
tions in  which  severe  water  pollution 
constitutes  an  im:ninent  danger  to 
health,  or  threatens  irreversible  damage 
to  water  quality. 

—1  propose  that  the  Federal  pollu- 
tion-control program  be  extended  to  in- 
clude all  navigable  waters,  both  inter- 
and  intrastate,  all  interstate  ground 
waters,  the  United  States',  portion  of 
boundary  waters,  and  waters  of  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone. 

/    propose    that    Federal   operating 

grants  to  State  pollution  control  en- 
forcement agencies  he  tripled  over  the 
next  five  years — from  $10  million  now 
to  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1975— to  as- 
sist them  in  meeting  the  new  responsi- 
bilities that  stricter  and  expanded  en- 
forcement will  place  upon  them. 

An  POLLUTION  CONTEOL 

Air  is  our  most  viUl  resource,  and  its 
pollution  is  our  most  serious  environ- 
menUl  problem.  Existing  technology  for 
the  control  of  air  pollution  is  less  ad- 
vanced than  that  for  controlling  water 
pollution,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  we 
can  do  within  the  limits  of  existing  tech- 
nology— and  more  we  can  do  to  spur 
technological  advance. 

Most  air  pollution  is  produced  by  the 
burning  of  fuels.  About  half  is  produced 
by  motor  vehicles. 

MOTOK  VKHICLZS 

The  Federal  Government  began  reg- 
ulating automobile  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  with  the 
1968  model  year.  Standards  for  1970 
model  cars  have  been  made  significantly 
tighter.  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
emissions  from  new  buses  and  heavy- 
duty  trucks  have  also  been  brought  un- 
der Federal  regulation. 

In  future  years,  emission  levels  can 
and  must  be  brought  much  lower. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  is  today  publishing  a  no- 
tice of  new,  considerably  more  strin- 
gent motor  vehicle  emission  standards  he 
intends  to  issue  for  1973  and  1975  mod- 
els— including  control  of  nitrogen  oxides 
by  1973  and  of  particulate  emissions  by 
1975. 

These  new  standards  represent  our 
best  present  estimate  of  the  lowest  emis- 
sion levels  attainable  by  those  years. 

Effective  control  requires  new  legis- 
lation to  correct  two  key  deficiencies  in 
the  present  law: 

a)  Testing  procedures.  Under  present 
law.     only     manufacturers'     prototype 
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vehicles  are  tested  for  compliance  with 
emission  standards,  and  even  this  is 
V  ^-voluntary  rather  than  mandatory. 

•^  /  propose  legislation  requiring  that 
representative  samples  of  actual  produc- 
tion vehicles  be  tested  throughout  the 
model  year. 

b)  Fuel  composition  and  additives. 
What  goes  into  a  car's  fuel  has  a  major 
effect  on  what  comes  out  of  its  exhaust, 
and  also  on  what  kinds  of  pollution-con- 
trol devices  can  effectively  be  employed. 
Federal  standards  for  what  comes  out  of 
a  car's  engine  should  be  accompanied  by 
standards  for  what  goes  into  it. 

/  propose  legislation  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  regulate  fuel  composition  and  ad- 
ditives. 

With  these  changes,  we  can  drastical- 
ly reduce  pollution  from  motor  vehicles 
in  the  years  just  ahead.  But  In  making 
and  keeping  our  peace  with  nature,  to 
plan  only  one  year  ahead  or  even  five  is 
hardly  to  plan  at  all.  Our  responsibility 
now  is  also  to  look  beyond  the  Seventies. 
and  the  prospects  then  are  uncertain. 
Based  on  present  trends.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  by  1980  the  increase  in  the 
sheer  number  of  cars  in  densely  popu- 
lated areas  will  begin  outrunning  the 
technological  limits  of  our  capacity  to 
reduce  pollution  from  the  Interhal  com- 
bustion engine.  I  hope  this  will  not  hap- 
pen. I  hope  the  automobile  industry's 
present  determined  effort  to  make  the 
Internal  combustion  engine  sufficiently 
pollution-free  succeeds.  But  if  it  does 
not.  then  unless  motor  vehicles  with  an 
alternative,  low-pollution  power  source 
are  available,  vehicle-caused  pollution 
will  once  again  begin  an  inexorable  in- 
crease. 

Therefore,  prudence  dictates  that  we 
move  now  to  ensure  that  such  a  vehicle 
will  be  available  if  needed. 

I  am  inaugurating  a  program  to  mar- 
shal both  govenmient  and  private  re- 
search with  the  goal  of  producing  an 
unconventionally  powered,  virtually  pol- 
lution-free automobile  within  five  years. 
— /  have  ordered  the  start  of  extensive 
Federal  research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  unconventional  vehicles,  to  be 
conducted  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
— As  an  incentive  to  private  develop- 
ers. I  have  ordered  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shbuld  undertake  the  purchase 
of  privately  produced  unconventional 
vehicles  for  testing  and  evaluation. 

A  proposal  currently  before  the  Con- 
gress would  provide  a  further  incentive 
to  private  developers  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  government  to  offer  premium 
prices  for  purchasing  low-pollution  cars 
for  its  own  use.  This  oould  be  a  highly 
productive  program  once  such  automo- 
biles are  approaching  development,  al- 
though current  estimates  are  that,  ini- 
tially, prices  offered  would  have  to  be  up 
to  200%  of  the  cost  of  equivalent  con- 
ventional vehicles  rather  than  the  125% 
contemplated  In  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  Immediate  task,  however,  is  to  see 
that  an  Intensified  program  of  research 
and  development  begins  at  once. 

One  encouraging  Eispect  of  the  effort 
to  curb  motor  vehicle  pollution  Is  the 
extent  to  which  Industry  Itself  is  taking 
the  Initiative.  For  example,  the  nation's 


principal  automobile  manufacturers  are 
not  only  developing  devices  now  to  meet 
present  and  future  Federal  emission 
standards,  but  are  also,  on  their  own 
initiative,  preparing  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket by  1972  automobiles  which  will  not 
require  and.  Indeed,  must  not  use  leaded 
gasoline.  Such  cars  will  not  only  dis- 
charge no  lead  into  the  atmosphere,  but 
will  also  be  equipped  with  still  more  ef- 
fective devices  for  controlling  emis- 
sions— devices  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  lead-free  gasoline. 

This  Is  a  great  forward  step  taken  by 
the  manufacturers  before  any  Federal 
regulation  of  lead  additives  or  emis- 
sions has  been  Imposed.  I  am  confident 
that  the  petroleum  Industry  will  see  to  It 
that  suitable  non-leaded  gasoline  Is  made 
widely  available  for  these  new  cars  when 
they  come  on  the  market. 

STATIONARY-SOURCE    POLLUTION 

Industries,  power  plants,  furnaces,  in- 
cinerators— these  and  other  so-called 
"stationary  sources"  add  enormously  to 
the  pollution  of  the  air.  In  highly  in- 
dustrialized areas,  such  pollution  can 
quite  literally  make  breathing  hazardous 
to  health,  and  can  cause  unforeseen  at- 
mospheric and  meteorological  problems 
as  well. 

Increasingly,  industry  Itself  has  been 
adopting  ambitious  pollution-control 
programs,  and  state  and  local  authorities 
have  been  setting  and  enforcing  stricter 
antl-poUutlon  standards.  But  they  have 
not  gone  far  enough  or  fast  enough,  nor, 
to  be  realistic  about  it,  will  they  be  able 
to  without  the  strongest  possible  Federal 
backing.  Without  effective  government 
standards.  Industrial  firms  that  spend 
the  necessary  money  for  pollution  con- 
trol may  find  themselves  at  a  serious 
economic  disadvantage  as  against  their 
less  conscientious  competitors.  And  with- 
out effective  Federal  standards,  states 
and  communities  that  require  such  con- 
trols find  themselves  at  a  similar  dis- 
advanUge  in  attracting  Industry,  against 
more  permissive  rivals.  Air  Is  no  re- 
specter of  political  boundaries:  a  com- 
munity that  sets  and  enforces  strict 
standards  may  still  find  its  air  polluted 
from  sources  In  another  community  or 
another  state. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967,  the 
Federal  government  Is  establishing  air 
quality  control  regions  around  the  na- 
tion's major  Industrial  and  metropolitan 
areas.  Within  these  regions,  states  are 
setting  air  quality  standards — permis- 
sible levels  of  pollutants  In  the  air — and 
developing  plans  for  pollution  abatement 
to  achieve  those  air  quality  standards. 
All  state  air  quality  standards  and  Im- 
plementation plans  require  Federal 
approval. 

This  program  has  been  the  first  major 
Federal  effort  to  control  air  pollution. 
It  has  been  a  useful  beginning.  But  we 
have  learned  In  the  past  two  years  that 
It  has  shortcomings.  Pedwal  designation 
of  air  quality  control  regions,  while  nec- 
essary in  areas  where  emissions  from  one 
state  are  iwlluting  the  air  in  another, 
has  been  a  time-consuming  process.  Ad- 
joining states  within  the  same  region 
often  have  proposed  Inconsistent  air 
quality  standards,  causing  further  de- 
lays for  compromise  and  revision.  There 
are  no  provisions  for  controlling  pollu- 


tion outside  of  established  air  quality 
control  regions.  This  means  that  even 
with  the  designation  of  hundreds  of  such 
regions,  some  areas  of  the  country  with 
serious  air  pollution  problems  would  re- 
main outside  of  the  program.  This  Is 
unfair  not  only  to  the  public  but  to  many 
Industries  as  well,  since  those  within  re- 
gions with  strict  requirements  could  be 
imfalrly  disadvantaged  with  respect  to 
competitors  that  are  not  within  regions. 
Finally,  Insufficient  Federal  enforcement 
powers  have  circumscribed  the  Federal 
government's  ability  to  support  the 
states  In  establishing  and  enforcing  ef- 
fective abatement  programs. 

It  Is  time  to  build  on  what  we  have 
learned,  and  to  begin  a  more  ambitious 
national  effort.  I  recommend  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  be  revised  to  expand  the 
sc(^)e  of  strict  p>ollution  abatement,  to 
simplify  the  task  of  Industry  In  pollution 
abatement  through  more  nearly  uniform 
standards,  and  to  provide  special  con- 
trols against  particularly  dangerous 
pollutants. 

— /  propose  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment establish  nationwide  air  quality 
standards,  with  the  states  to  prepare 
within  one  year  abatement  plans  for 
meeting  those  standards. 

This  will  provide  a  minimum  standard 
for  air  quality  for  all  areas  of  the  rui- 
tlon,  while  {permitting  states  to  set  more 
stringent  standards  for  any  or  all  sec- 
tions within  the  state.  National  air  qual- 
ity standards  will  relieve  the  states  of 
the  lengthy  process  of  standard-setting 
under  Federal  supervision,  and  allow 
them  to  concentrate  on  the  immediate 
business  of  developing  and  Implementing 
abatement  plans. 

These  abatement  plans  would  cover 
areas  both  inside  and  outside  of  Federally 
designated  air  quality  control  regions, 
and  could  be  designed  to  achieve  any 
higher  levels  of  air  quality  which  the 
States  might  choose  to  establish.  They 
would  Include  emission  standards  for 
stationary  sources  of  air  pollution. 

—^7  propose  that  designation  of  inter- 
state air  quality  control  regions  continue 
at  an  accelerated  rate,  to  provide'  a 
framework  for  establishing  compatible 
abatement  plans  in  interstate  areas. 

— I  propose  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment establish  national  emissions  stand- 
ards for  facilities  that  emit  pollutants 
extremely  hazardous  to  health,  and  for 
selected  classes  of  new  facilities  which 
could  be  major  contributors  to  air 
pollution. 

In  the  first  instance,  national  stand- 
ards are  needed  to  guarantee  the  earliest 
possible  elimination  of  certain  air  pollu- 
tants which  are  clear  health  hazards 
even  In  minute  quantities.  In  the  second 
Instance,  national  standards  will  ensure 
that  advanced  abatement  technology  is 
used  in  constructing  the  new  facilities, 
and  that  levels  of  air  quality  are  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  Industrial  expan- 
sion. Before  any  emissions  standards 
were  established,  public  hearings  would 
be  required  Involving  all  Interested  par- 
ties. The  States  would  be  responsible  for 
enforcing  these  standards  in  conjunction 
with  their  own  programs. 

— /  propose  that  Federal  authority  to 
seek  court  action  be  extended  to  include 
both  inter-  and  intrastate  air  pollution 
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situations  in  which,  because  of  local  non- 
enforcement,  air  quality  is  below  na- 
tional standards,  or  in  which  emissions 
standards  or  implementation  timetables 
are  being  violated. 

—I  propose  that  failure  to  meet  estab- 
lished air  quality  standards  or  imple- 
mentation schedules  be  made  subiect  to 
court-imposed  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  per 
day. 

SOUD    WAST*    UAUAGtUtUT 

•Solid  wastes"  are  the  discarded  left- 
overs of  our  advanced  consumer  so- 
ciety. Increasing  in  volume,  they  litter 
the  landscape  and  strain  the  faculties 
of  municipal  governments. 

New  packaging  methods,  using  mate- 
rials which  do  not  degrade  and  cannot 
easUy  be  burned,  create  difficult  new  dis- 
posal problems.  Though  many  wastes  are 
potentially  re-usable,  we  often  discard 
today  what  a  generation  ago  we  saved. 
Most  bottles,  for  example,  now  are  "non- 
returnable."  We  re-process  used  paper 
less  than  we  used  to,  not  only  adding  to 
the  burden  on  municipal  sanitotion  serv- 
ices but  also  making  wasteful  use  of 
scarce  timberlands.  Often  the  least  ex- 
pensive way  to  dispose  of  an  old  auto- 
mobUe  Is  to  abandon  It — and  millions 
of  people  do  precisely  that,  creating  eye- 
sores for  millions  of  others. 

One  way  to  meet  the  problem  of  solid 
wastes  is  simply  to  surrender  to  it:  to 
continue  pouring  more  and  more  public 
money  into  collection  and  disposal  of 
whatever  happens  to  be  privately  pro- 
duced and  discarded.  This  Is  the  old 
way;  it  amounts  to  a  public  subsidy  of 
waste  pollution.  If  we  are  ever  truly  to 
gain  control  of  the  problem,  our  goal 
must  be  broader:  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  wastes  and  the  difficulty  of  their  dis- 
posal, and  to  encourage  their  construc- 
tive re- use  Instead. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  need  Incen- 
tives, regulations  and  research  directed 
especially  at  two  major  goals:  a)  making 
products  more  easily  disposable — espe- 
cially containers,  which  are  designed  for 
disposal;  and  b)  re-using  and  recycling 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  waste  mate- 
rials. 

As  we  look  toward  the  long-range 
future— to  1980.  2000  and  beyond— re- 
cycling of  materials  will  become  increas- 
ingly necessary  not  only  for  waste  dis- 
posal but  also  to  conserve  resources. 
While  our  population  grows,  each  one 
of  us  keeps  using  more  of  the  earth's 
resources.  In  the  case  of  many  common 
minerals,  more  than  half  those  extracted 
from  the  earth  since  time  began  have 
been  extracted  since  1910. 

A  great  deal  of  our  space  research  has 
been  directed  toward  creating  self-sus- 
taining environments,  in  which  people 
can  live  for  long  periods  of  time  by  re- 
processing, re-cycling  and  re-uslng  the 
same  materials.  We  need  to  apply  this 
kind  of  thinking  more  consciously  and 
more  brocully  to  our  patterns  of  use  and 
disposal  of  materials  here  on  earth. 

Many  currently  used  te<;hniques  of 
solid  waste  disposal  remain  crudely  de- 
ficient. Research  and  development  pro- 
grams under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  of  1965  have  added  signiflcanUy  to 
our  knowledge  of  more  efficient  tech- 
niques.  The   Act   expires   this  year.   I 


recommend  its  extension,  and  I  have 
already  moved  to  broaden  its  programs. 
/  have  ordered  a  re-direction  of  re- 
search under  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal 
Act  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  tech- 
niques for  re-cycling  materials,  and  on 
development  and  use  of  packaging  and 
other  materials  which  will  degrade  after 
use— that  is,  which  vnll  become  tempo- 
rary rather  than  permanent  wastes. 

Pew  of  Americas  eyesores  are  so  im- 
slghtly  as  ita  millions  of  junk  automo- 
biles. ,    ^  , 

Ordinarily,  when  a  car  is  reUred  from 
use  it  goes  first  to  a  wrecker,  who  strips 
it  of  its  valuable  parts,  and  then  to  a 
scrap   processor,   who   reduces   the   re- 
mainder to  scrap  for  sale  to  steel  mills. 
The  prices  paid  by  wreckers  for  junk 
cars  often  are  less  than  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting them  to  the  wrecking  yard.  In 
the  case  of  a  severely  damaged  or  "can- 
nibalized" car,  instead  of  paying  for  it 
the   wrecker  may   even  charge   towing 
costs    Thus  the  final  owner's  economic 
Incentive  to  deliver  his  car  for  processing 
is  slight,  nonexistent  or  even  negative. 
The  rate  of  abandonment  is  increas- 
ing. In  New  York  City.  2,500  cars  were 
towed  away  as  abandoned  on  the  streets 
in  1960.  In  1964,  25,000  were  towed  away 
as  abandoned:  In  1969.  more  than  50,000. 
The  way  to  provide  the   needed  in- 
centive is  to  apply  to  the  automobile  the 
principle  that  its  price  should  Include 
not  only  the  cost  of  producing  it.  but 
also  the  cost  of  disposing  of  it. 

/  have  asked  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  take  the  lead  in  pro- 
ducing a  recommendation  for  a  bounty 
payment  or  other  system  to  promote  the 
prompt  scrapping  of  all  iunk  automo- 
biles. 

The  particular  disposal  problems  pre- 
sented  by  the  automobile  are  unique. 
However,  wherever  appropriate  we 
should  also  seek  to  establish  incentives 
and  regulations  to  encourage  the  re-use, 
re-cycling  or  easier  disposal  of  other 
commonly  used  goods. 

/  have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
toork  toith  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  the 
Environment,  and  unth  appropriate  in- 
dustry and  consumer  representatives, 
toward  development  of  such  incentives 
and  regulations  for  submission  to  the 
Congress. 

PAUU  AKD  PUBLIC  BSCSXATION 


Increasing  population.  Increasing  mo- 
bility, increasing  incomes  and  increas- 
ing leisure  will  all  combine  in  the  years 
ahead  to  rank  recreatlorud  facilities 
among  the  most  vital  of  our  public  re- 
sources. Yet  land  suiUble  for  such  fa- 
cilities, especially  near  heavily  popu- 
lated areas,  is  being  rapidly  swallowed 
up. 

Plain  common  sense  argues  that  we 
give  greater  priority  to  acquiring  now 
the  lands  that  will  be  so  greatly  needed 
in  a  few  years.  Good  sense  also  {ungues 
that  the  Pederal  Government  itself,  as 
the  nation's  largest  landholder,  should 
address  itself  more  imaginatively  to  the 
question  of  making  optimum  use  of  its 
own    holdings   in    a   recreation-hungry 

era. 

— /  propose  fvU  funding  in  fiscal  1971 
of  the  $327  mUUon  available  through  the 


Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for 
additional  park  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, with  increased  emphasis  on  loca- 
tions that  can  be  easily  reached  by  the 
people  in  crowdeA  urban  areas. 

/  propose  that  we  adopt  a  new  phi- 
losophy for  the  use  of  Federally-owned 
lands,  treating  them  as  a  precious  re- 
source—like money  itself— which  should 
be  made  to  serve  the  highest  possible 
public  good. 

Acquiring  needed  recreation  areas  is 
a  real  estate  transaction.  One  third  of 
all  the  land  in  the  United  SUtes— more 
than  750.000.000  acres— is  owned  by  the 
Pederal  Government.  Thousands  of 
acres  in  the  heart  of  metropolitan  areas 
are  reserved  for  only  minimal  use  by 
Federal  installations.  To  supplement  the 
regularly-appropriated  funds  available, 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
to  meet  new  real  estate  needs  through 
use  of  presently-owned  real  estate, 
whether  by  transfer,  sale  or  conversion 
to  a  better  use. 

Until  now,  the  uses  to  which  Feder- 
ally-owned properties  were  put  has 
largely  been  determined  by  who  got 
them  first.  As  a  result,  counUess  prop- 
erties with  enormous  potential  as  recre- 
ation areas  linger  on  in  the  hands  of 
agencies  that  could  just  as  well — or  bet- 
ter  locate  elsewhere.  Bureaucratic  in- 
ertia is  compounded  by  a  quirk  of  pres- 
ent accounting  procedures,  which  has 
the  effect  of  imposing  a  budgetary  pen- 
alty on  an  tigency  that  gives  up  one  piece 
of  property  and  moves  to  another,  eveh 
if  the  vacated  property  is  sold  for  10 
times  the  cost  of  the  new. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  more  ra- 
tional use  of  our  enormous  wealth  of  real 
property,  giving  a  new  priority  to  our 
newly  urgent  concern  with  public  recre- 
ation— and  to  make  more  imaginative 
use  of  properties  now  surplus  to  finance 
acquisition  of  properties  now  needed. 

By  Executive  Order,  I  am  directing 

the  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  in- 
stitute a  review  of  all  Federally-owned 
real  properties  that  should  be  considered 
for  other  uses.  The  test  will  be  whether 
a  particular  property's  continued  pres- 
ent use  or  another  ux>uld  better  serve 
the  public  interest,  considering  both  the 
agency's  needs  and  the  property's  loca- 
tion. Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
identifying  properties  that  could  appro- 
priately be  converted  to  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas,  or  sold,  so  that  proceeds 
can  be  made  available  to  provide  addi- 
tional park  and  recreation  lands. 

—I  am  establishing  a  Property  Review 
Board  to  review  the  GSA  reports  and 
recommend  to  me  what  properties  should 
be  converted  or  sold.  This  Board  will 
consist  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, plus  others  that  I  may  designate. 
— /  propose  legislation  to  establish,  for 
the  first  time,  a  program  for  relocating 
Federal  installations  that  occupy  loca- 
tions that  could  better  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

This  would  allow  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  surplus  properties  to 
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be  used  for  relocating  such  instaUations. 
thus  making  more  land  available. 

/  also  propose  accompanying  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  ensuring  that  its  sources 
of  income  would  be  maintained  and  pos- 
sibly increased  for  purchasing  additional 
parkland. 

The  net  effect  would  be  to  increase  our 
capacity  to  add  new  park  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  by  enabling  us  for  the 
first  time  to  use  surplus  property  sales 
in  a  coordinated  three-way  program:  a) 
by  direct  conversion  from  other  uses; 
b)  through  sale  of  presently-owned  prop- 
erties and  purchase  of  others  with  the 
proceeds;  and  c)  by  sale  of  one  Federal 
property,  and  use  of  the  proceeds  to  fi- 
nance the  relocation  and  conversion  costs 
of  making  another  property  available  for 
recreational  use. 

— /  propose  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  be  given  authority  to  convey 
surplus  real  property  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes  at  a  public  benefit  discount 
ranging  up  to  100  percent. 

—I  propose  that  Federal  procedures 
be  revised  to  encourage  Federal  agencies 
to  make  efficient  use  of  real  property. 
This  revision  should  remove  the  budg- 
etary penalty  now  imposed  on  agencies 
relinquishing  one  site  and  moving  to 
another. 

As  one  example  of  what  such  a  prop- 
erty review  can  make  possible,  a  sizable 
stretch  of  one  of  California's  finest 
beaches  has  long  been  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic because  it  was  part  of  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. Last  month  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment arranged  to  make  more  than  a 
mile  of  that  beach  available  to  the  State 
of  California  for  use  as  a  State  park.  The 
remairUng  beach  is  sufficient  for  Camp 
Pendleton's  needs;  thus  the  released 
stretch  represents  a  shift  from  low-prior- 
ity to  high-priority  use.  By  carefully 
weighing  alternative  uses,  a  priceless 
recreational  resource  was  returned  to  the 
people  for  recreational  purposes. 

Another  vast  source  of  potential  park- 
lands  also  lies  untapped.  We  have  come 
to  realize  that  we  have  too  much  land 
available  for  growing  crops  and  not 
enough  land  for  parks,  open  space  and 
recreation. 

/  propose   that  instead  of  simply 

paying  each  year  to  keep  this  land  idle, 
we  help  local  governments  buy  selected 
parcels  of  it  to  provide  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  use  by  the  people  of  towns  in 
rural  areas.  This  program  has  been  tried, 
but  allowed  to  lapse:  I  propose  that  we 
revive  and  expand  it. 

/  propose  that  we  also  adopt  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  contracts  with  private 
owners  of  idled  farmland,  providing  for 
its  reforestation  and  public  use  for  such 
pursuits  as  hunting,  fishing,  hiking  and 
picnicking. 

ORCANEEINC    rem.    .\CT10N 

The  environmental  problems  we  face 
are  deep-rooted  and  widespread.  They 
can  be  solved  only  by  a  full  national  ef- 
fort embracing  not  only  sound,  coordi- 
nated planning,  but  also  an  effective  fol- 
low-through that  reaches  into  every 
community  In  the  land.  Improving  our 
surroundings  is  necessarily  the  business 
of  us  all. 


At  the  Pederal  level,  we  have  begun  the 
process  of  organizing  for  this  effort. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity has  been  established.  This  CouncU 
will  be  the  keeper  of  our  environmental 
conscience,  and  a  goad  to  our  Ingenuity; 
beyond  this,  it  will  have  responsibility 
for  ensuring  that  all  our  programs  and 
actions  are  undertaken  with  a  careful 
respect  for  the  needs  of  environmental 
quality.  I  have  already  assigned  it  major 
responsibilities  for  new  program  devel- 
opment, and  I  shall  look  to  it  increasingly 
for  new  Initiatives. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  En- 
virormient.  which  I  created  last  year,  acts 
as  a  coordinating  agency  for  various  de- 
partmental activities  affecting  the  en- 
vironment. 

To  meet  future  needs,  many  organiza- 
tional changes  will  stUl  be  needed.  Fed- 
eral institutions  for  dealing  with  the  en- 
vironment and  natural  resources  have 
developed  piecemeal  over  the  years  in  re- 
sponse to  specific  needs,  not  all  of  which 
were  originally  perceived  in  the  light  of 
the  concerns  we  recognize  today.  Many  of 
their  missions  appear  to  overlap,  and 
even  to  confiict.  Last  year  I  asked  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Execu- 
tive Organization,  headed  by  Mr.  Roy 
Ash,  to  make  an  especially  thorough 
study  of  the  organization  of  Federal  en- 
vironmental, natural  resource  and 
oceanographlc  programs,  and  to  report 
its  recommendations  to  me  by  April  15. 
After  receiving  their  report;  I  shall  rec- 
ommend needed  reforms,  which  will  in- 
volve major  reassignments  of  respon- 
sibUities  among  Departments. 

For  many  of  the  same  resisons,  over- 
laps in  environmental  programs  extend 
to  the  Legislative  as  well  as  the  Executive 
branch,  so  that  close  consultation  will  be 
necessary  before  major  steps  are  taken. 
No  matter  how  well  organized  govern- 
ment Itself  might  be.  however,  in  the  final 
analysis  the  key  to  success  lies  with  the 
people  of  America. 

Private  Industry  has  an  especially  cru- 
cial role.  Its  resources,  its  technology,  its 
demonstrated  ingenuity  in  solving  prob- 
lems others  only  talk  about — all  these  are 
needed,  not  only  In  helping  curb  the  pol- 
lution industry  itself  creates  but  also  in 
helping  devise  new  suid  better  ways  of 
enhancing  all  aspects  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

/  have  ordered  that  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  give  special  priority  to  the 
processing  of  applications  for  patents 
which  could  aid  in  curbing  environmen- 
tal abuses. 

Industry  already  has  begtm  moving 
swiftly  toward  a  fuller  recognition  of  its 
own  envlrorunental  responsibilities,  and 
has  made  substantial  progress  in  many 
areas.  However,  more  must  be  done. 

Mobilizing  industry's  resources  re- 
quires organization.  With  a  remarkable 
degree  of  unanimity,  its  leaders  have 
Indicated  their  readiness  to  help. 

/  will  shortly  ask  a  group  of  the  na- 
tion's principal  industrial  leaders  to  join 
me  in  establishing  a  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council. 

The  Coimcil  will  work  closely  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  Secretary  of 


Commerce  and  others  as  appropriate  in 
the  development  of  effective  policies  for 
the  curbing  of  air.  water,  noise  and  waste 
pollution  from  Industrial  sources.  It  will 
work  to  enlist  increased  support  from 
business  and  Industry  in  the  drive  to  re- 
duce pollution,  in  all  Its  forms,  to  the 
minimum  level  possible.  It  will  provide  a 
mechanism  through  which,  in  many 
cases,  government  can  work  with  key 
leaders  in  various  industries  to  establish 
voluntary  progrsmis  for  accomplishing 
desired  pollution-control  goals. 

Patterns  of  organization  often  turn  out 
to  be  only  as  good  as  the  example  set  by 
the  organizer.  For  years,  many  Pederal 
facilities  have  themselves  been  among 
the  worst  polluters.  The  Executive  Order 
I  issued  last  week  not  only  accepts  re- 
sponsibility for  putting  a  swift  end  to 
Federal  pollution,  but  puts  teeth  into  the 
commitment. 

I  hope  this  wUl  be  an  example  for 
others. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  chief 
environmental  concern  was  to  conserve 
what  we  had — and  out  of  this  concern 
grrew  the  often  embattled  but  always  de- 
termined "conservation"  movement.  To- 
day, "conservation"  is  as  important  as 
ever — but  no  longer  is  it  enough  to  con- 
serve what  we  have;  we  must  sdso  restore 
what  we  have  lost.  We  have  to  go  beyond 
conservation  to  embrace  restoration. 

The  task  of  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment calls  for  a  total  mobilization  by  all 
of  us.  It  involves  governments  at  every 
level;  it  requires  the  help  of  every  citizen. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  simply  sitting 
back  and  blaming  someone  else.  Neither 
\s  it  one  to  be  left  to  a  few  himdred  lead- 
ers. Rather,  it  presents  us  with  one  of 
those  rare  situations  in  which  each  in- 
dividual everywhere  has  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  speciad  contribution  to  his 
country  as  well  as  his  commimity. 

Through  the  Council  on  Envlrormiental 
Quality,  thnmgh  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  working  with  Governors  and  Mayors 
and  coimty  officials  and  with  concerned 
private  groups,  we  shall  be  reaching  out 
in  an  effort  to  enlist  millions  of  helping 
hands,  milliqps  of  willing  spirits — mil- 
lions of  volunteer  citizens  who  will  put 
to  themselves  the  simple  question: 
"What  can  I  do?" 

It  is  in  this  way — with  vigorous  Federal 
leadership,  with  active  enlistment  of 
governments  at  every  level,  with  the  aid 
of  industry  and  private  groups,  and 
above  all  with  the  determined  partici- 
pation by  individual  citizens  in  every 
state  and  every  commimity,  that  we  at 
last  will  succeed  in  restoring  the  kind  of 
environment  we  want  for  ourselves,  and 
the  kind  the  generations  that  come  after 
deserve  to  inherit. 

This  task  is  ours  together.  It  siunmons 
our  energy,  our  ingenuity  and  our 
conscience  in  a  cause  as  fundamental  as 

life  itself. 

Richard  Nixok. 

Thb  White  House,  February  10.  1970. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres^ 
ident's  extensive  message  on  our  en- 
virormient  is  no  less  than  the  bold  and 
massive  start  toward  reordering  our  na- 
tional attitudes  and  actions.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  attack  on 
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the  problems  which  are  gnawing  away 
at  the  quahty.  of  Ufe'  for  Americans.  Im- 
plemenution  of  these  massive  proposals 
will  start  a  new  era  of  concern  for  our 
environment.  These  are  the  most  im- 
portant national  actions  proposed  since 
another  great  Republican  President. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  took  initiative 
seven  decades  ago. 

The  23  legislative  proposals  and  14  ad- 
ministrative measures  call  for  an  entire 
new  outlook  on  land.  air.  and  water  use. 
They  go  far  beyond  rhetoric  and  meet 
the  issue  of  what  we  must  do  now  head 
on.  Now  Congress  must  act.  The  bold 
and  innovative  legislation  proposed  by 
the  President  deserves  the  speedy  and 
full  attention  of  Congress.  We  have 
waited  too  long,  we  have  done  too  little. 
Next  week.  I  will  introduce  into  the 
Senate,  is,  the  prime  sponsor,  the  legis- 
lation wnich  will  implement  the  Presi- 
dent s  proposals.  I  invite  ccsponsorship 
from  every  Senator.  I  have  assured  the 
President  and  my  colleagues  that  this 
legislation  is  top  priority  for  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  hope  that  massive  bi- 
partisan support  will  assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we.  their  Ctovemment. 
after  much  talk,  are  willing  to  act  and 
act  now,  to  protect  their  precious  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  midwestern  Governors  last  Fri- 
day. President  Nixon  called  for  total 
mobilization  to  overcome  the  environ- 
mental crisis. 

Today,  the  President  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  program  which  represents  a  far- 
reaching  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  improve  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  program  will  increase  1971  outlays 
for  major  environmental  programs  by 
42  percent.  Budget  authority  for  1971 
Will  be  increased  by  240  percent. 

Increased  Federal  spending,  however, 
is  not  enough.  More  research,  better  co- 
ordination of  activities,  and  tougher  en- 
forcement measures  also  are  needed.  All 
of  these  requiiements  for  an  effective 
program  are  recognized  and  included  in 
the  President's  program. 

For  example,  the  proposed  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  will  provide 
coordination  of  Federal  and  State  financ- 
ing by  iniur'ng  that  local  governments 
will  be  able  to  borrow  the  iiece'sai  y  fun  Is 
for  financing  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  plants.  This 
type  of  Federal  assistance  is  just  as 
valuable  as  direct  cash  outlays. 

A  significant  indication  of  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  Is  that  the  newly 
established  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  will  be  directed  to  become  in- 
volved in  seve  al  areas  of  research,  such 
as  solid  wjistes.  agricultural  pollution, 
and  low-emission  vehicles. 

This  will  assure  a  continued  concern 
in  the  White  House  for  environmental 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  which  we 
have  received  rails  for  strong  bipart  san 
support — and  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
receive  such  support.  ' 

It   demands    widespread    public   sup- 
port— and  I  am  sure  that  support  will 
be  forthcoming. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  In  his  state 


of  the  Union  message,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  committed  his  admin- 
istration to  the  fight  to  improve  and  pre- 
serve our  rapidly  deteriorating  environ- 
ment. Li  his  message  to'  Congress  on  the 
environment,  the  President  translated 
that  commitment  into  legislative  and 
adm.'n  strative  proposals. 

The  problems  of  the  environment  are 
so  vast  and  critical  that  they  deserve  the 
attention  and  commitment  of  the  best 
problem  solvers  in  the  Nation.  They  are 
not  simple  problems  whose  solutions  lie 
merely  in  rhetoric.  Nor  are  there  Repub- 
hcan  or  Democrat  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

This  presidential  message  represents 
the  most  comprehensive  and  far-reach- 
ing commitment  of  any  administration 
to  the  problems  of  environmental  Im- 
provement. In  his  37-point  program,  in- 
cluding 23  legislative  measures  and  14 
administrative  actions,  the  President  has 
touched  the  major  areas  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  the 
use  of  Federal  lands  for  public  recrea- 
tion. An  important  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  was  his  appeal  for  action 
at  every  level  of  government  and  from 
every  segment  of  society.  This  means  that 
industry  and  private  groups,  along  with 
the  individual  citizen,  must  participate 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  restoring  the 
kind  of  environment  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  the  kind  the  generations  that 
come  after  deserve  to  inherit. 

I  hope  Senators  will  examine  these 
proposals  carefully  and  make  their  views 
known  to  the  committee  throughout  Its 
del.beratlons. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  mes- 
sage en  the  environment  from  President 
Nixon  represents  a  significant  step  to- 
ward our  g<^l  of  a  better  quality  of  life 
for  all  people.  The  companion  legislation 
which  will  be  presented  within  a  few 
days  should  propel  us  more  rapidly  to- 
ward that  moment  when  our  environ- 
ment becomes  cleaner  with  each  passing 
day.  rather  than  progressively  dirtier. 

But  it  will  not  be  achieved  easily  or 
cheaply.  As  the  President  states  in  his 
message:    <• 

The  tasJta  that  need  doing  require  money, 
resolve,  and  Ingenuity— and  they  are  too  big 
to  be  done  by  government  alone.  They  call 
(or  rundamentally  new  philosophies  of  land, 
air.  and  water  use.  for  stricter  regulation,  for 
expanded  government  action,  for  greater 
citizen  Involvement,  and  for  new  programs 
to  ensure  that  government.  Indiistry.  and 
Individuals  all  are  called  on  to  do  their  share 
of  the  job  and  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost. 

The  President  offers  important  pro- 
posals for  water  pollution  abatement, 
with  increased  funds  for  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants.  Possibly  more 
important  than  the  $4  billion  in  Federal 
moneys  for  the  program — enough  dollars 
to  do  the  job.  according  to  present  best 
estimates  by  the  administration — is  the 
Imaginative  new  effort  to  assist  local 
communities  in  raising  their  share  of  a 
project's  cost.  The  proposed  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  will  assure 
all  communities  of  a  buyer  for  their  bonds 
to  finance  a  sewage  treatment  plant.  As 
the  President  declares: 

Thus,  construction  of  pollution  control 
facilities  will  depend  not  on  a  community's 
credit  rating,  but  on  lU  waste  disposal  needs. 


Another  important  feature  of  the 
President's  program  is  the  encourage- 
ment it  offers  for  State  participation  in 
construction  of  projects  to  improve  water 
quality.  The  President  suggests  modify- 
ing the  present  allocation  formula  for 
funds  so  that  special  emphasis  can  be 
given  to  areas  where  facilities  are  most 
needed,  and  where  the  States  offer  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  communities. 

The  Nixon  administration  also  pro- 
poses new  requirements  that  effluent 
standards  be  established  on  all*  waters. 
This  means  that  each  outfall  pipe  will 
someday  have  a  pollution  control  stand- 
ard to  meet  in  addition  to  current  prac- 
tices setting  quality  standards  in  the 
receiving  river  or  lake.  The  hmit  for 
each  source  of  pollution  would  be  based 
"on  a  fair  allocation  of  the  total  capac- 
ity of  the 'waterway  to  absorb  the  user's 
particular  kind  of  waste  without  becom- 
ing polluted. "  the  President  says,  and 
thus  speed  up  the  move  toward  clean 
water  across  the  land.  This  will  have  an 
additional  benefit  in  simply  encourag- 
ing each  State  to  make  a  census  of  each 
source  of  potential  pollution  within  its 
boundaries. 

In  the  field  of  the  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion, the  Nixon  administration  has  of- 
fered other  significant  proposals.  Par- 
ticularly important  Is  the  suggestion  for 
effluent  standards  to  be  established  on 
new  facilities  emitting  gases  into  the  air. 
This  would  be  done  for  those  industries 
offering  the  greatest  potential  pollution 
danger,  and  tied  to  the  use  of  the  best 
technology  available. 

With  his  lofty  goals  and  promises  for 
heavy  Federal  financial  commitment  to 
cleaner  air  and  water,  the  President  also 
seeks  increased  penalties  for  the  recal- 
citrant. His  proposals  Include  a  request 
for  the  imposition  of  fines  of  up  to 
SI 0.000  per  day  for  any  plant  that  fails 
to  meet  established  air  or  water  quality 
standards  or  implementation  schedules 
The  automobile,  of  course,  represents 
the  greatest  challenge  in  the  control  of 
air  iMllutlon.  The  action  announced  to- 
day by  the  President  should  greatly  ac- 
celerate the  effort  to  reduce  pollution 
from  vehicles.  The  requirement  of  more 
stringent  emission  standards  will  reduce 
l>ollution  from  Internal  combustion  en- 
gines. At  the  same  time,  increased  re- 
search Into  other  propulsion  sources 
meshes  the  best  that  appears  possible 
now  with  the  best  that  technology  can 
bring  us  In  the  future. 

The  President  also  has  committed  him- 
self to  finding  Incentives  to  encourage  the 
recycling  of  solid  wastes,  particularly 
ways  to  get  junked  cars  off  the  streets 
and  junkyards  and  back  into  the  eco- 
nomic pipeline. 

The  proposals  I  have  touched  on  repre- 
sent just  a  fraction  of  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  suggested.  Other  proposals 
will  be  made  by  Senators,  as  well  as  by 
Members  of  the .  other  body.  In  the 
months  ahead. 

•  The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider many  of  these  proposals. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  the  committee 
considers  and  debates  these  and  other 
proposals,  it  will  continue  its  tradi- 
tion of  bipartisan  cooperation  in  the 
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consideration  of  bills  deaUng  with  en- 
vironmental enhancement.  This  spirit  of 
cooperation  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee iMr.  Randolph  >r  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member  (Mr. 
Cooper  >.  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  (Mr.  Muskie).  It  is  a 
spirit  that  has  enabled  the  committee 
to  report  many  essential  pollution  control 
bills  since  the  formation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  1963,  and  thus  create  a  foun- 
dation for  the  Presidents  excellent 
proposals. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  continue  to 
look  upon  the  environment  as  a  per- 
vasive challenge  that  can  only  be  met 
with  this  cooperative  action. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon's  message  to  the  Congress  on  this 
day,  Feruary  10,  1970.  calling  upon  the 
Congress  and  the  entire  Nation  to  restore, 
in  his  words,  "the  kind  of  envirormient 
we  want  for  ourselves,  and  the  kind  the 
generations  that  come  after  deserve  to 
inherit"  is  a  historic  message.  He  has 
asked  the  Nation  to  move  to  action,  and 
has  made  his  petition  not  to  the  Con- 
gress alone  but  to  the  States  and  all  citi- 
zens as  well. 

The  President  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive     program,      including      legislative 
proposals    and    administrative    actions 
covering  the  wide  spectrum  of  programs 
and  decisions  required  to  protect,  restore, 
and   secure   environmental   qusQity.   He 
proposes  substantial  changes  in  programs 
that  have  had  their  origin  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Worics.  on  which  I ' 
serve   as    ranking    minority    member- 
identifying  inadequacies  of  the  present 
water  and  air  pollution  control  legisla- 
tion.  SlgnificanUy,    the   President   had 
previously  described  the  problems  as  be- 
yond partisanship.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  recognizes  this  fact, 
and  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  Senator  Edmund  ^.  Muskie,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  will  agree,  as  do  Sena- 
tor BOGCS,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  its  minority 
members.  I  know  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee will  work  to  secure  for  the  Nation 
the  best  legislation  it  is  possible  to  enact. 
I   look   forward    with   enthusiasm   and 
optimism  to  the  work  that  can  be  done 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
to  Implement  the  President's  proposals. 
The  President  has  given  this  Nation 
leadership  and  direction  in  recognizing 
that  pollution  and  degradation  of  the 
environment  is  caused  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  by  State  and  local 
governments,  industry,  and  individuals. 
And  all  will  need  to  work  together  in  a 
number  of  large  and  continuing  efforts 
to  clean  up  and  enhance  our  environment. 
The  President,   the   members   of   his 
Cabinet,  and  his  staff  have  placed  before 
this  Nation  a  document  that  appeals  to 
the  very  best  in  our  citizens.  Placing  en- 
vironmental issues  among  the  Nation's 
first  priorities,  the  President  appeals  to 
the  energy  of  the  citizens  of  this  coim- 
try  to  participate  in  achieving  environ- 
mental quality.  His  appeal  can  be  a  uni- 
fying force,  bringing  people  to  work  to- 


gether in  their  communities,  in  their 
States,  and  in  the  Nation  so  that  a  better 
equality  of  life  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  fact  sheet,  released 
today  by  the  White  House,  which  sum- 
marizes the  program  contained  in  the 
President's  messs«e  to  the  Congress  on 
the  environment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Presidents  Message  to  the  Congress  on 

the  environment 

i.  the  37-point  program 

Water  pollution 

1.  Authorization  of  94  billion  to  cover  the 
Federal  share  of  $10  billion  needed  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants.  To  be  allocated  at  a  rate  of  $1  bil- 
lion per  year  over  the  next  four  years,  with 
a  reassessment  In  1973  of  further  needs  for 
1973  and  subsequent  years. 

2.  Establishment  of  Environmental  Fi- 
nancing Authority  to  ensure  that  every  mu- 
nicipality can  finance  its  share  of  treatment 
plant  construction  costs. 

3.  Revision  of  statutory  formula  govern- 
ing allocation  of  grants  for  treatment  plant 
construction,  to  permit  construction  of 
plants  where  need  is  greatest  and  where 
greatest  Improvements  in  water  quality  will 
result. 

4.  Requirement  that  treatment  plants  be 
built  to  prescribed  design,  optratlon  and 
maintenance  standards,  and  be  operated 
only  by  certified  operators. 

5.  Requirement  that  municipalities  Impose 
users  fees  on  Industrial  users  sufficient  to 
meet  costs  of  treating  Industrial  wastes. 

6.  Requirement  of  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans,  to  assure  that  construcUon  of 
municipal  treatment  plants  is  complimented 
by  abatement  of  all  other  sources  of  water 
pollution. 

7.  Encouragement  of  construction  of  large- 
scale,  regional  treatment  facilities. 

8.  Extension  of  Federal-State  water  quality 
standards  to  Include  precise  effluent  stand- 
ards for  all  Industrial  and  municipal  sources. 

9.  Provision  that  violation  of  established 
water  quality  standards  Is  sufficient  cause 
for  court  action. 

10.  Revision  of  Federal  enforcement  pro- 
cedures to  permit  swifter  court  aeUon  against 
those  m  violation  'of  water  quality 
standards. 

11.  Provision  that  violation  of  estiblished 
water  quality  standards  Is  subject  to  court- 
imposed  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day. 

12.  Authorization  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  seek  immediate  Injunctions  where 
severe  water  pollution  threatens  imminent 
danger  to  health  or  irreversible  damage  to 
water  environment. 

13.  Extension  of  Federal  pollution  control 
authority  to  Include  all  navigable  waters, 
both  Inter-  and  intra-state.  all  Interstate 
ground  waters,  the  United  States'  portion  of 
boundary  waters,  and  waters  of  the  Contigu- 
ous Zone. 

14.  Tripling  of  Federal  operating  grants  to 
state  pollution  agencies— from  $10  million 
now  to  $30  million  In  1975. 

Air  pollution 

15.  Publication  of  new.  more  stringent 
motor  vehicle  emission  standards  for  1973 
and  1975.  " 

16.  Revision  of  auto  emissions  enforcement 
procedures,  to  ensure  that  all  new  autos  are 
In  compliance  with  Federal  standards. 

17.  AuthorlzaUon  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  regulate 
gasoline  composition   and  additives. 

18.  Initiation  of  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  produce  an  unconvenUon- 


ally-powered.  low-pollution  auto  within  five 

years. 

19.  Initiation  of  testing  and  evaluation  pro- 
grams to  assist  private  developers  of  un- 
conventional,  low-pollution  autos. 

20.  EstabUshment  of  national  air  quality 
standards,  with  the  states  preparing  abate- 
ment enforcement  plans  to  meet  national 
standards. 

21.  Accelerate  designation  of  Inter-state 
air  quality  control  regions. 

22.  Establishment  of  national  emissions 
standards  for  pollutants  that  are  extremely 
hazardous  to  health  and  for  specified  classes 
of  new  facilities. 

23.  Extension  of  Federal  air  pollution  con- 
trol authority  to  both  Inter-  and  Intra-state 
situations. 

24.  Provision  that  violation  of  air  quality 
standards  and  national  emissions  standards 
are  subject  to  court-imposed  fines  of  up  to 
$10,000  per  day. 

Solid  weiste  management 

25.  Re-dlrection  of  solid  waste  research 
toward  techniques  for  re-cycling  materials 
and  producing  packaging  materials  that  are 
easily  degradable. 

26.  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
develop  bounty  payment  or  similar  system 
to  ensure  prompt  scrapping  and  re-cycUng 
of  Junk  automobiles. 

27.  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
work  with  appropriate  Industry  and  con- 
sumer groups  to  develop  other  incentives  or 
regulations  for  re-cycllng  or  easier  disposal 
of  consumer  goods. 

Industrial  involvement 

28.  Establishment  of  National  Industrial 
Pollution   Control   Council.  \ 

29.  Priority  treatment  for  patent  appUcSv 
tlons  which  could  aid  in  curbing  envlron-\ 
mental  abuses.  »v 

Parks  and  recreation  ^ 

30.  Full  funding  of  the  $327  million  avail- 
able under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund. 

31.  Review  of  all  Federally-owned  real  es- 
tate to  Identify  properties  that  can  be  con- 
verted to  public  recreational  use.  or  sold, 
with  proceeds  used  to  acquire  additional  rec- 
reational EO'eas. 

32.  Relocation  of  Federal  Installations  that 
occupy  locations  that  could  better  be  useet,^ 
for  other  purposes. 

^.    Provision   that   the   Land   and   Water. 
Conservation  Fund  is  maintained  or  increased 
as  a  source  of  funds  for  purchase  of  lands 
m  future  years. 

34.  Authorization  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  surplus  real  property 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes  at  public  benefit  dis- 
counts of  up  to  lOO-. 

35.  Revision  of  budget  accounting  proce- 
dures to  encourage  Federal  agencies  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  their  properties. 

36.  Assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  making  constructive  recreational 
use  of  idled  farmlands. 

37.  Authorization  of  long-term  contracts 
with  owners  of  idled  farmlands  for  refor- 
estation and  other  improvements  for  pubUc 
recreational  use. 

n.    HIGHLIGHTS    OF    PRESIDENT'S 
ENVIRONMENT    PROGRAM 

Water  pollution 
Municipal  pollution 

Major  Problems:  1.  Federal  funding  for 
construction  of  water  treatment  plants  has 
been  far  below  the  nation's  needs. 

2.  Municipalities  with  serious  pollution 
problems  have  often  been  unable  to  finance 
their  share  of  treatment  plant  construction 
costs.  ^      . 

Admlntstration  Proposals:  1.  Federal  fund- 
ing to  provide  waste  treatment  in  every  com- 
munity In  the  nation  at  the  fastest  rate 
possible.  $10  billion  program  to  begin  now. 
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w,t.  a«*ssn.ent  In   1973  of  nee<ls  tor  1.75          3.  Incre«e.  u- oX  .<ile.  ra,«..an<.  r<,  put>-  --"^-^-^^^r^^^.Tn^^S^ 
and  be>x>nd.                                     .     k     .,     to           rec«*"0'>                                          „^-*w  propo«al  will  require  96  bUUon  of  SUte  and 
2    Environmental  Financing  Authority  to  ^  5^,^  estimates  roa  a  national  paocaaM  [^^J^^^^^^cing  to  match  the  Federal  •hare 
ensure     that     all     municipalities     needing         ^^  municipai.  sawAot   TaaATMCNT   plant  ^^  ^^  billion.  This  provides  a  total  program 
treatment  planu  can  finance  local  cosU.            constsuction  qj  HO  billion  of  waste  treatment  plant  con- 
industrial  Pollution                              On  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge,  a  jtructlon.  If  the  Administration's  water  pol- 
M».«,  PT«hi*m    1   Regulations  on  disposal  naUonal  construction  program  of  »10  billion  ^^^^^oa  goals  are  to  be  met.  It  will  be  neces- 
of^^Z^n^iJ  Tastes    ireff^atlons   appl>to  in  the  next  five  years  for  municipal  waste  ^^          ,de  more  than  the  Federal  share 
^..i.?^   ts.^^    weuT  have    been    too  treatment  plants  and  Interceptor  sewers  will  ^  [^^  ^t,.  it  will  also  be  necessary  to 
we^  trprev"f  in"reS  water  pollution,  be  required  to  meet  national  water  quality  ^^,,  ^^,  .^equate  financing  for  the  Stat. 

Zr^.ni.trlitoii  ProDosal    1   Reform  pollu-  sUndards.  and  local  share  wUl  be  available. 

tlo^^S  Pr^r^^  gre*t^  strenVthen         The  nation  ha.  not  kept  pace  with  sewage  The  President  Is  proposing  the  wtablUh- 

™»^^loM    on    In^uKU    and    muiJclpal  treatment  needs  In   the  face  of   the   rapid  ^lent  ot  an   Environmental  Financing  Au- 

«!m?eis^dDer^t  swift  enforcement  ^'  populaUon   Increases   and   concentration   to  thority  (KFA)  to  assure  that  no  State  or  loca^ 

polluters  and  permit  swui  cm  t~^    centers    that    has    occurred    In    the  body  will  be  unable  to  meet  water  quaUty 

Anrt^ltural  Pollution  first  70  years  of  thU  century.  There  U  an  .tandards  because  of  the  InablUty  to  borrow 

"                                            ,,   ,,  immediate   need   today   to  construct  about  necessary  funds.  The  net  effect  of  the  new 

Major  Problem:    1.   Agricultural  pollution  ^^^  ^^^  sewage  treatment  plants  to  com-  authority  will  be  to  provide  a  conduit.  Local 

sources  are  diffuse,  necessitating  control  01  ^J^^^J^^e5  without  such  facilities  around  the  oommunlUes  that  would  normally  have  dlffl- 

agrlcultural  methods  and  materials.  nation  An  excess  of  3500  existing  plants  mu»t  culty  to  obtaining  ftoanclng  wUl  be  able  to 

Administration  Proposal:    1.   Phasing  out  ^   substantially    upgraded   as   of   today   to  use  this  conduit  to  Up  the  caplUl  market  on 

of   DDT   and   other   hard   pesticides.   Water  ,jg,.on^njodat«     population     growth.     Major  favorable  terms. 

quality    control*    on    concentrated    animal  j^^^,  ^,4,4  m  the  moat  heavily  populated  under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

(eedlou.  sutes.  For  example,  at  least  a  balf-bllUon  terlor  would  IdenUfy  communities  that  are 

Air  Pollution  dollar  public  tovestment.  or  more,  must  be  unable   to  ftoance  at   reasonable   rates   the 

AutomobUe  PolluUon  made  In  states  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  local  share  of  approved  waste  treatment  grant 

«  ,«,  i>r«hi.m«     1    Emissions  from  motor  California,  Massachusetts.  Ohio,  Texas.  IIU-  proJecU.    The    Secretary    would    guarantee 

J^  1  ^.t  tTreducS^eS  If  »S  Sllu-  nols  and  New  Jersey.  timely  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on 

vehicles  must  be  ^"<=~  «^**"^  "  ,    ^*"'               xhese  estimates  rest  upon  an  exhaustive  obUgaUons  that  are  sold  to  the  Envlronmen- 

Uon  U  to  oe  brougt^nder  control^  .tSTthTtTa.    been    ciSrled    out    by    the  tal  Ftoanclng  Authority  for  this  purpose  The 

a    It  may  be  '"?«»*'''/*  ^^^,*^*^'.  J^e^   Water   Pollution   Control   Adnrunls-  Authority  wSuld  obtato  funds  to  make  these 

r,^tiv~,!^r^ce  .irTllut"oTtSord  uib  JS!^  oVer  the  last  3  years,  and  It  Is  cor-  purchase,  by  Issuing  Its  own  taxable  obllga- 

?*='!?    ^f.^«^?n^^Zj^  number  o?auto6^  roborated  by  an  Independent  canvas,  of  the  Uon.  to  the  capital  market  in  large  enough 

^»*M*.  ft  ^Mn^^t^L^s     1     St«nrth^  sta^s.  The  FWPCA  analysis  concludes  that  block,   to  provide  favorable  reception.  The 

-J^       ™Mi/rj?ri^ons  ItanSS^T^d  ^tovestment  of  M.9  billion  will  be  required  S«:retary  of  the  Treasury  would  also  be  au- 

"^J^  !^fn-^^mint^r^eStir«    to^^re  to  eUmtoate  existing  waste   treatment  de-  thorlzed  to  purchase  EFA  obUgaUons.  thu. 

'tiTTheS^e  a'p^h^  t^'^l*^^  aut«.^S^-  flclencle.  within  5  years:    and  during   that  a«.urtog  availability  of  funds  to  meet  the  re- 

mat  iney  are  appue^i  vu  ■«            ^nitivM  to  time    growth   of   demand  and   replacement  qulrements  of  the  Authority. 

Ute  gasoline  composition  •^*^.  "^^"^^^^^  rSulrem«t«  will  e^h  add  about  •2  5  bll-  The  interest  rate  at  which  EFA  would  pur- 

achlev.  maximum  potable  poUuUon  reduc-  f,"^„"'[^7j;*^",„7j;,\^'^°j  l^ulred.  Tlie  con-  chase  State  and  local  obligations  would  be 

"*lf -R^nn  a  research  and  development  pro-  elusion    resU    upon    an    evaluation    of    re-  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  'rre^uij 

^*^,L.?^n  u^rinventJoMllT-i»w-  ported  needs  for  every  public  sewage  system  laktog  toto  conslderaUon  current  yields  on 

*!!f  i^.^^nuo^auto^  19-wTwe^  m  the  U5..  a.  they  were  defined  individually  comparable  Federal  obllgaUons.  obligation. 

ered,  low-pollution  auto  by  1975  U  we  »n  '"  ••             ■           ^^    historical    relaUonshlp  Issued  by   EFA,  and   municipal  obllgaUons. 

not  reduce  pol  utlon  sufficiently  from  con-  by^^esch  ^'^^^^'^^'^  J^^,  ,„  p,^,    ,1  ^^^  Treiiury  would  make  a  differential  pay- 

venttonal  vehicle..  placement,  and  growth  of  demand  on  sy.-  ment  to  EFA  to  cover  the  difference  between 

Pollution  from  stationary  wurcea  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^  jg  years.  the  Interest  received  on  the  tax-exempt  bond. 

Major  Problem:  l  The  preaent  program  for         To  supplement  that  analysis,  each  sUt«  purchased  and  the  Interest  paid  on  the  tax- 

refTUlaUng    air    pollution    from    stationary  was  independently  requested  to  estimate  the  able  bonds  Issued. 

SX*.  is  extremely   limited  to  scope  and  total  amou'nt  of  lU  needed  Investment  for.        Th«  ""^'^'^'i^yjfK '*li    ..       V^^J^ 

7oe»  not  provide  sufficient  enforcement  au-  the  next  5  years,  without  consideration  of  °* '^^'*^}^L^^^ ^^^^!^ ^,}^T^l 

thorlty  agatost  pollut*rs.  financial  consUalnt..  Those  estimates  total  ury  as  Chairman  =^^^^lrector  will  be  a^v- 

"IdSto'SSllorPro^^.  H^sUblUh  na-  ,102    bllllon-actually    slightly    less    th^  :^u'oV^o^rS^^arn.  TnTal  "c^pltl^rtj;! 

Uonal    air    quality    standards    and    extend  ^wPCA's  figure,  because  a  number  of  the  ~*^,^aced  by  the  Treasury.  EFA  would  be 

abatoment  regulaUons  to  aU  areas  of  t^e  na-  ^^^^^^  reported  tovestment  needs  for  a  e-year  .^thorlzed  to  charge  fees  for  lU  commlt- 

tlon    Where   air    quality    »»    «»1<«'   ^*"^^*'  rather  than  a  5-year  period.  ments  and  other  services  that  are  adequate 

standards.      Establish      national      «"  f '°^         we   will   refine    these   tovestment  studies  ^^  cover  aU  expenses  and  to  provide  for  ac- 

.tapdards  for  extremely  hazardou.  V^j^^  ^n  a  continuing  basis  and  a  toUl  reassess-  cumulation    of    contingency    reserves.    EFA 

and     certato     classes     of     °*^_ '"*"'"".  ment  will  be  conducted  to   1973  to  awure  would  be  required  to  transmit  to  the  Presl- 

Stren«then  enforcement  authority  for  swut                                              obJ«:tlve.    are    fully  dent  and  the  Congres.  an  annual  report  ot 

action  agatost  polluters.                                          achieved  by  1976.  lU  operaUon.. 
5o{id  vostes 

...      -_^.  ,    M  „    „„.,.,«.,  t-^hr.ftlo.  V.  gUOCtT  IMPAa  Of  EPWIROHIIEKTAL  PROGRMIS 

Major  Problem:  1.  New  consumer  tecnnoio- 

glea  and  marketing  methods  are  creattog  an  OUTLAYS  FOR  MAJOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  PROGRAMS 

Uiereeatiuc  volume  of  waste  and  refuse.  There 

J^MfeirlncenUves  for  reusing  wastes  or  dls-  IF««l  ?••"■  Oo""  ••»«>«'-'«' '"  "'"'•"I         ■ 

posing  of  them  efficiently.  ~ ' "  " 

Admtolstratlon  PropoMl:  1.  Develop  tocen-  1971  increm 

tlves  and  regulations  for  reductog  volume  of  1969  ictssl    1970  wtimsl.    1971  Mtimstt           Amount             Ptfcst 

wastes,  by  encouragtog  products  that  can  be ^___ 

te-cycled  or  easuy  disposed.  F«l«-w.t.,PoiM-« Cental  Adm™w«i«.....             1215              $258              W           +»07                +iO 

Porks  N«tion«l  Air  Pollution  Control  AdministnbM «J  J?  sis  tU  +22 

Major  Problems:    1.   MetropoUtan  expan-     Roero.tion.1  rtjourcs J72 «^ ^ ^^1 Zz. 

alon   U  claiming   potential   recreation   area.  .^^^  144  715  1,  US  330  42 

which  will  be  Irretrievable  U  not  acquired     ■ 

now.  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FbR  MAJOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  PROGRAMS 

2.  Federal  funding  for  acquisition  of  rec- . 

reatton  area,  has  been  far  below  naUonal  f^„„  ,,„„  p„„„,^„  control  Adm.mstr.iios....             1301               $W            KlOl          +$3,215               +3M 

needs.  N«tion«l  Air  Poimtnn  Control  Administration M  96  106  +10  +"» 

3.  The  Federal  government  has  not  made     R«cr*ttionjl  rMwrcas *27 «3Z w^ ''•'°' Z— 

ImaglnaUve  use  of  Its  vast  real  estate  assets.  —              TT^              4  go4              3,390                   2*0 

AdmtoUtratlon  Proposals:   I.  Full  funding  '*>'*'-- ; ; 

ol  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund: ' 

$327  million  for  fiscal  1971.  j^y    HART.  Mr.  President,  there  is        Certainly  the  President's  proposals  to 

2.  Identification  and  oonversioQ  of  Federal    m^g^  praise  In  President  Nixon's  mes-     broaden  water  and  air  quality  standards 
properties  which  could  bett«r  be  u«»d  f or  environment,  but  it  should     are  welcomed. 

!^%:r'^T^irj^'io^J:i^    ^t^^r.^  .H..  *e  mess«.  raise.  «        ""'^  "^T'^'lSn,™?'^^" 
^^  ^  many  questions  as  it  answers.  be  certain  that  the  company  wmcn  seeas 
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to  protect  the  environment  will  not  be 
put  at  a  competitive  disadvantage,  in 
terms  of  production  costs,  with  a  firm  lo- 
cated where  local  or  State  standards  are 

less  stringent.  ..  i.     ,    *v,- 

Alsa.  the  added  enforcement  tools  the 
President  asks  are  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection. ^    ^, 

Having  read  the  message,  the  big  ques- 
tion remains:  Will  the  program  really 
get  us  moving  against  pollution? 

For  example,  the  President  estimates 
"It  will  take  a  total  capital  investment 
of  about  $10  bUlion  over  a  5-year  period 
to  provide  the  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  and  Interceptor  lines  needed  to 
meet  our  national  water  quality  stond- 

ards."  ,      _   . 

He  goes  on  to  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  only  $1  bilUon 
annually  for  4  years,  with  the  rest  to  be 
raised  through  State  and  local  bond  is- 
sues. He  further  proposes  to  create  an 
Environmental  Financing  Authority  to 
buy  any  such  bonds  a  State  or  municipal- 
ity Is  unable  to  sell.  The  authority  will 
In  turn  sell  its  own  bonds  on  the  taxable 

market.  _,,  ^  ,     * 

These  questions  come  immediately  to 

mind. 

First.  Given  the  high  Interest  rates, 
which  may  well  continue  throughout  the 
decade,  how  much  does  this  approach 
increase  the  cost  of  the  program  over 
straight-out  grants  of  say  $2  blUlon  an- 
nually for  5  years?  The  taxpayer  pays 
either  way.  ' 

Second.  What  effect  will  this  approach 
have  on  the  economy?  Might  it  not  add 
more  inflationary  pressures  to  the  al- 
ready overburdened  bond  market? 

Third.  At  what  point  in  time  and  at 
what  Interest  rate  will  it  be  determined 
that  the  bonds  cannot  be  sold  locally? 

Fourth.  And  what  happens  if  a  mu- 
nicipality or  a  State  has  used  up  its  limit 
of  bonded  Indebtedness?  Must  vije  wait 
for  the  State  legislature  to  Increase  that 
limit  before  a  project  Is  started? 

Only  when  we  know  the  answers  to 
those  questions  will  we  know  if  this  pro- 
posal wiU  result  in  swrift  and  tangible 
progress  in  the  effort  \fi  clean  our  water- 
ways- .  ^xw  * 
Let  us  hope  the  answers  show  Just  that, 
but  if  they  do  not.  let  us  be  prepared  to 
take  necessary  steps  to  match  the  pace 
of  the  program  to  the  urgent  need.  And 
let  us  be  prepared  to  ask  what  level  of 
treatment  we  can  achieve  through  this 
program,  and  whether  we  ought  to  plan 
now  to  go  further. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  that  ur- 
gency. 

Michigan  alone  will  need  $1.5  billion  by 
1980  to  build  the  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cUlttes,  lateral  sewer  line  and  storm  sew- 
ers it  needs  to  meet  minimum  water  qual- 
ity standards.  WhUe  Federal  money  is 
not  available  for  aU  of  these  needs,  funds 
must  come  from  the  public.  The  more 
the  Federal-aid  programs  cost  the  pubUc. 
the  less  there  will  be  available  for  Uiose 
projects  to  be  financed  without  Federal 

Mr  President,  while  I  endorsed  the 
proposal  to  broaden  the  effect  of  air  and 
water  quaUty  standards.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  no  mention  is  made  of  going 
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beyond  minimum  standards  to  require 
the  best  reasonable  alternative  in  con- 
nection with  certato  types  of  programs. 

The  Senate  recently  accepted  my 
amendment  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  which  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  just 
such  a  determination  before  approving 
Federal  funds  for  a  mass  transit  project. 

It  seems  to  me  this  requirement  should 
be  appUed  to  aU  appropriate  Federal 
programs.  ^    .        „   ..  ^ 

Under  his  discussion  of  air  pollution, 
the  President  recommended  that  States 
be  allowed  to  impose  standards  stricter 
than  required  by  Uie  Federal  Govem- 

"^I  would  hope  that  Uie  administration 
will  vigorously  endorse  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  regard  to  radioactive  emissions 
from  nuclear  powerplants. 

The  President  outltoed  an  ambitious 
program  to  reduce  the  amount  of  air 
pollution  caused  by  tiie  totemal  com- 
bustion engtoe.  I  regret  he  did  not  give 
stronger  support  to  the  bill  before  Con- 
gress which  would  use  the  purchasmg 
power  of  tiie  Federal  Government  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  low-emission 
motor  vehicles. 

Similarly,  there  was  much  to  applaua 
to  his  discussion  of  land  usage.  No  one 
can  take  exception  to  his  statement  that 
"plain  commonsense  argues  that  we  give 
greater  priority  to  acquiring  now  tiie 
lands  that  will  be  so  greatiy  needed  to  a 
few  years."  ^    _ 

And  to  back  up  that  statement,  the 
President  has  requested  the  fuU  $327 
mUlion  avaUable  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  from  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund. 

That  request  gives  rise  to  expectations 
that  the  administration  may  soon  en- 
dorse a  proposal  to  make  Sleeptog  Bear 
Dunes  to  Michigan  a  national  lakeshore. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  better  example  of 
a  precious  resource  which  could  be 
rutoed  forever  if  we  do  not  act  promptly. 
There  was  one  serious  omission  to  the 
part  of  the  President's  statement  relattog 
to  land  use. 

While  stress  was  placed  on  the  wise 
and  best  use  of  federally  owned  land,  no 
mention  was  made  of  requiring  the  same 
approach  to  selecttog  sites  for  airports, 
highways,  and  other  projects  which  In- 
volve Federal  doUars  and  privately,  lo- 
cally, or  State-owned  property.  If  we  are 
to  protect  our  environment,  we  must  be 
concerned,  for  example,  with  the  ques- 
tions of  where  or  if  a  new  highway  should 
be  built.  There  appears  no  reason  to  give 
less  attention  to  the  answers  to  those 
questions  tiian  to  those  cases  to  which 
Federal  land,  ratiier  than  Federal  money 

is  Involved.  .  _,.x.  ^v. 

To  sum  up,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
scope  of  the  President's  message.  If 
there  are  questions  unanswered,  or  seri- 
ous omissions.  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  sup- 
ply the  answers  and  fill  In  the  blanks. 

Pollution  recognizes  no  political  or 
geographic  boundaries. 

Neither  should  we  to  Congress  as  we 
work  to  implement,  perfect  and  enlarge, 
where  necessary,  the  proposal  the  Presi- 
dent outltoed  for  us  today. 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    every 


American  citizen— whether  he  knows  It 
or  not— has  a  major  stake  to  the  quality 
of  our  physical  envirorunent.  Fortu- 
nately, more  and  more  American  citizens 
have  become  aware  to  recent  years  and 
months  of  the  deterlorattog  quaUty  of 
that  environment.  This  growtog  public 
concern  about  pollution  and  other  as- 
saults on  the  environment  not  only  de- 
mands but  will  permit  effective  pubUc 
and  private  action. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of   the   Union.   President   Nixon 
responded  to  this  pubUc  challenge  by 
making  an  unprecedented  national  com- 
mitment to  improvtog   the  quality  of 
American  life.  Within  the  context  and 
given  the  limitations  of  that  occasion, 
there  were  few  specific  todications  of 
how  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion hoped  to  promote— to  fact— the^im- 
proved  quality  of  which  he  spoke  so  com- 
peUingly.  Some  reacted  ^ J^®  .^fl: 
dent's  speech  critically.  aUeglng  that  it 
was  no  more  than  new  rhetoric  and  that 
words  however  noble  and  well-totended, 
are  no  substitute  for  action  and,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  for  money. 

Today,  the  President  has  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  major  message  setttog  forth 
to  great  detail  the  short-  and  long-term 
goals  of  his  administration  to  the  major 
areas  of  environmental  concern — water 
poUution,  air  pollution,  soUd  waste  man- 
agement, parklands  and  public  recrea- 
tion, and  the  need  for  new  institutional 
organizations  for  coordinating  and  ad- 
mtoistertog  the  new  poUcies  and  pro- 
grams. The  message  is  accompamed  by 
drafts  of  legislation  proposed  to  the 
Congress.  Others  wUl  follow  during  the 
comtog  weeks.  *    ,„  loe^ 

Stoce  comtog  to  the  Senate  to  1967, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  servtog  on 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  PoUution.  During  these  3  yeare  I 
have  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  be- 
come famUiar  with  ttie  dimensions  of 
the  environmental  problem  and  with  the 
tremendous  obstacles  that  must  be  over- 
come on  the  way  to  its  aUeviatlon.  TTius 
It  Is  sometiilng  more  than  perfunctory 
applause  when  I  say  that  I  find  this 
message  from  the  President  an  extraor- 
dtoarily  significant  and  hopeful  docu- 
ment. It  is  no  less  than  the  blueprint  for 
a  physical  environment  to  which  the  to- 
dividual  freedom  which  is  the  end  of  our 
Government  wiU  be  able  to  tiirive  and 

flourish.  .    ^.      „ 1 

Some  wUl  find  fault  witii  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  for  whatever  r^n. 
When  such  criticism  is  responsible  it 
wlU  be  welcomed,  and  the  program  wUl 
be  strengthened  by  constructive  compe- 
tition. But  progress  toward  environ- 
mental quality  wiU.  to  Uie  future,  be  cast 
to  terms  of  refining  Uie  President  s  pro- 
gram This  is  the  document  that  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  f utiire  action.  This 
is.  henceforth,  the  touchstone,  the  bench- 

The  program  of  the  President,  today, 
contains  37  potots.  Each  of  the  potots  is 
designed  to  meet  a  particular  aspect  of 
the  larger,  total  problem  of  which  «ach 
part  is  totimately  related  to  the  other. 

But  the  program  as  a  whole  is  based 
on  several  very  fundamental  assumptions 
about  the  problem  and  about  our  econ- 
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omy  and  our  social  Institutions.  It  ac- 
knowledges, ftrst.  that  material  pros- 
perity and  a  quality  environment  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  as  some  romantics 
would  have  us  believe;  thus  the  choice 
is  not  between  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  a  higher  environmental  stand- 
ard. As  the  President  says  in  his  message, 
the  damage  done  to  our  environment 
"has  not  been  the  ine'vitable  byproduct 
either  of  advancing  technology  or  of 
growing  production.  It  results  not  so 
much  from  choices  made,  as  from  choices 
neglected:  not  from  malign  intention 
but  from  failure  to  take  into  accoimt  the 
full  consequences  of  our  action."  Thus, 
the  problem  has  two  faces:  One  retro- 
spective and  the  other  prospective  We 
must  act  to  correct  the  unwanted  side 
effects  of  past  choices  and.  by  no  means 
less  important,  we  must  act  in  such  a 
way  as  to  anticipate  the  unwanted  side 
effects  of  future  choices  and  fail  to  make 
them. 

The  second  basic  assumption  of  the 
Presidents  program  is  that  the  market 
system  of  our  free  enterprise  must  be 
supplemented  by  selected  Government 
actions  in  a  Joint  effort  to  clean  un  the 
environment  and  keep  it  clean.  With  a 
profound  and  fundamental  understand- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  our  material  and 
political  freedom  is  enhanced  by  the  com- 
petitive nature  of  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy, the  President  has  chosen  not  to 
disrupt  the  essential  competitive  func- 
tion but  to  equalize  through  Federal  reg- 
ulation and  incentive  any  "external  dis- 
economy" that  will  result  from  the  In- 
vestments that  must  be  made  in  a  qual- 
ity environment.  Thus  the  free  market 
will  continue  to  operate,  with  Govern- 
ment regulation  affecting  all  as  equitably 
as  possible,  and  with  the  people,  the 
consumers  making  free  choices  between 
various  alternative  goods  and  services. 

The  third  basic  assumption  is  one  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  structure,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  governments. 
Existing  legislation  for  the  abatement 
and  control  of  air  and  water  oollution 
has  reserved  to  the  States  and  localities 
the  primary  responsibility  for  standard 
setting,  ior  the  establishment  of  the 
standards  that  govern  the  emissions  and 
effluents  that  degrade  our  environment. 
This  approach  was  taken  out  of  the  finest 
deference  to  our  federal  system  and  to 
the  conviction  that  power  should  always 
be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  people. 
Many  States  and  localities  have  moved 
with  great  vigor  and  commitment  In  es- 
tabl'shing  standards  for  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement.  But,  because  more 
stringent  standards  Impose  greater  ex- 
ternal diseconomies  on  existing  and 
prospective  productive  facilities,  the 
natural  and  healthy  competition  between 
gutes  and  localities  for  greater  eco- 
nomic growth  has  oft«n  tended  to  Im- 
pede the  genuinely  effective  action  that 
is  so  clearly  needed.  The  Presidents  pro- 
gram will  relieve  this  problem  by  estab- 
lishing national  air  quality  standards 
and  water  quality  standards  amended  to 
reflect  the  specific  requirements  of  en- 
tire river  systems.  The  Federal-State 
partnership   will   continue   but  will   be 


modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the 
States  in  many  ways  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  imposing  on  themselves  require- 
ments that  conflict  their  ability  to  com- 
pete for  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  that  the  prob- 
lem of  environmental  quality  should 
transcend  partisan  politics  discounts  the 
very  real  contribution  made  to  our  na- 
tional life  by  the  two-party  system. 
There  can  be  little  harm  in  efforts  by  all 
of  us  to  come  up  with  the  very  best  pol- 
icies and  programs  for  improving  the 
quality  of  our  environment:  from  such 
competition,  whatever  its  motivation, 
comes  public  benefit.  What  cannot  be 
excused  is  the  obstruction  of  a  program 
in  the  national  interest,  whatever  the 
reason.  The  message  of  the  President 
that  we  have  received  today  is  a  great 
cornerstone  on  which  the  foundation  of 
our  environment  for  the  future  will  be 
buUt.  

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <HR.  514'  tt  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
othe^  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  what  I  understand  will  be  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor.      / 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  request  may 
be  placed  in  the  Record  so  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  not  be  Interrupted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  on  Tuesday  next  there 
t>e  a  time  limitation  on  all  amendments 
of  2  hours  each,  the  t'me  t?  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
or  whomever  they  may  designate;  and 
that  there  be  5  hours  of  debate  on  the 
bill  itself. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
we  must  protect  ourselves.  l)ecau'e  time 
and  time  again  we  fail  to  take  care  of 
amendments  to  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  Just  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  JAVTT8.  I  know,  but  we  have  to 
include  time  for  amendments  to  amend- 
ments. If  we  omit  that,  we  are  in  trou- 
ble. So  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
amendments  to  any  amendment  shall 
have  1  hour,  divided  equally;  but  let 
us  take  care  of  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  amend  the  amendments  of  other  Sen- 
ators instead  of  shutting  them  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  for  the  comment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  in 


that  respect.  We  could  do  that  If  the 
Senator  wishes  and  make  it  6  hours  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  as  I  understand  the 
situation,  the  proposal  was  for  1  hour 
to  a  side  on  each  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  made  that  suggestion 
as  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour.  30  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Thirty  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  agreeable  to  hav- 
ing controlled  time,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  sweeping  nature  of  some  of  those 
amendments.  I  think  we  should  allow 
1  hour  to  a  side  on  these  amendments 
to  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And.  according  to  the 
subject  matter,  perhaps  we  can  yield 
back  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
ob^e-'t 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
would  the  Senator  allow  me  to  amend 
my  unanimous-consent  request  to  in- 
clude 2  hours,  on  each  amendment 
to  an  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamenUry   inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  there  should  arise  an 
occasion  where  there  is  a  substitute  for 
an  amendment  offered,  that  substitute 
would  have  2  hours  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
Included  in  the  proposed  agreement. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion for  clarification.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  would  accord  to  school 
administrators  and  teachers  who  con- 
t  acted  to  teach  in  specific  schools  the 
rieht  to  continue  to  teach  in  their 
schools  and  not  have  that  right  taken 
away  bv  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  wish  to  clarify 
that  amendment  a  little.  I  understand 
this  agreement  would  not  prohibit  my 
clarifying  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  E31VIN.  But  It  would  be  covered 
by  the  restriction  of  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly.  It  would 
cover  all  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not 
obje«(l.  there  neve*  has  been  any  purpose 
on  the  Fart  of  those  of  us  who  offer  these 
amendments  to  filibuster  or  delay  a  vote 
or  cause  anv  delay  anytime  to  get  to  the 
merits  of  this  matter.  I  think  that  Is 
clearly  demonstrated  during  the  debate 
we  have  had  on  the  amendment.  Per- 
sonally. I  would  like  to  have  had  a  vote 
today  but  this  is  what  it  seems  we  can 
agree  on.  I  am  not  being  personal  at  all. 
This  is  substantially  what  I  proposed 
myself. 
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Mr.  President.  I  Just  mention  that  to 
refute  the  implications  that  frequently 
try  to  arise  on  bills  of  this  kind  that 
there  Is  some  disposition  to  imduly  delay 
the  vote.  I  am  delighted  we  can  have  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not  object, 
we.  too.  wanted  a  vote  today  and  we 
wanted  it  when  most  of  the  Members 
were  here,  which  would  be  at  or  about 
this  time.  We  have  not  charged,  in  terms 
of  the  bill,  any  filibuster  or  dragging  of 
feet  at  all.  I  would  not  wish  the  implica- 
tion made  that  we  did  not  want  to  vote. 
We  wanted  one  yesterday  and  today.  But 
be  that  as  it  may  and  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there  the  record  should  be  clear 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  en- 
tirely satisfied.  We  have  worked  out  the 
best  arrangement  we  could. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  satisfied. 
I  am  disappointed  that  we  could  not  get 
to  at  least  one  vote  today.  But  that  is 
the  way  the  ball  rolls,  as  they  say. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  have  a  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator v^ants  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  would 
this  Include  the  requirement  of  ger- 
maneness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object  and 
I  shall  not  object.  I  wonder  if  the  able 
majority  leader  meant  to  include  dis- 
position of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
prior  to  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: ) 

Ordered,  That  effective  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1970.  after  the  approval  of  the 
Journal,  during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  614)  to  extend  programs  of 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purposes,  debate 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  shall  be 
limited  to  a  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
or  their  designees;  Provided,  That  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  In  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  Minority  Leader  or  some  Senator  des- 
ignated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  addlUonal  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
briefly  once  again.  I  left  out  the  stipula- 
tion that  amendments  already  at  the 
desk  would  be  excluded.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  agreements  be  cor- 
rected. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Prom 
germaneness  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Prom  germaneness. 
The  ones  at  the  desk  already. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
same  request  that  these  proceedings  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  after  the  body  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
NOON  ON  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  16, 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  ilext. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  imder  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  nothing 
like  emphasizing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership  on 
Monday  next  to  spend  the  entire  day  on 
the  appropriations  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittees beginning  with  Calendar  No.  659. 
Senate  Resolution  332.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  these  resolutions.  It  will  take 
all  day.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  will  have 
.•some  extended  remarks  to  make  on  that 
cccasion. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  a 
good  attendance  then.  If  Senators  are 
not  present  and  they  do  not  get  the 
moneys  they  are  requesting,  they  will 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 
But  Monday  will  be  resolutions  day  for 
•  the  committees. 

I  hope  we  will  have  further  business 
this  afternoon.  I  hope  no  Senator  rushes 
off  because  we  have  a  luianimous-con- 
sent  agreement.  I  think  this  afternoon 
we  ought  to  have  all  the  speeches  which 
can  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  suid  all  the 
legislation  we  can  pass. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York— that  I,  too,  was  ready  to 
vote  today;  hoped  we  would;  but  we  will 
not.  When  I  say  I  am  satisfied.  I  am 
satisfied  in  the  Senate  sense,  which  is  the 
art  of  the  possible. 

I  would  like  to  make  inquiry  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  with 
regard  to  Tuesday.  Some  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  we  might  meet  on  Tues- 
day at  11  instead  of  12. 1  hope  it  will  not 
be  earlier,  because  we  probably  will  have 
a  leadership  meeting  at  the  White  House 
that  morning,  buWwe  have  no  objection 
to  11  o'clock  that  morning,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  wishes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  16.  TO  11  A.M. 
TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  17.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  business  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday  next,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEIR.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: First,  that  I  will  not  lose  the 
floor;  second,  that  he  may  make  inquiry 
of  me  or  may  make  observations  or  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  me  and  that 
whatever  he  says  or  I  say  in  connection 
therewith  shall  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Federal  judge  for 
the  middle  district  of  Georgia,  Judge  J. 
Robert  Elliott.  I  have  known  Judge  El- 
liott now  for  some  40  years.  He  was  an 
outstanding  scholar  in  school.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  I  first  saw 
him  as  a  participant  in  a  debate  in  which 
a  debating  team  from  Oxford,  England, 
took  part.  I  was  Impressed  with  his  abil- 
ity at  that  time,  and  I  still  am.  I  think 
he  correctly  stated  the  law.  and  I  share 
his  views. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  have  heard  the 
major  portion  of  a  very  outstanding  ad- 
dress by  my  warm  friend  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina. I  think  he  has  made  an  eloquent 
plea  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  all  Americsuis.  of  every 
color  and  every  creed,  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  heed 
his  advice  and  words  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Georgia. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  during  the  delivery  of 
Mr.  Ervin's  address  and  which  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  STEaWIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
Senator's  amendment 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Before  yielding,  I  under- 
stand that  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  amendments  have  to  be 
drafted  today  in  order  to  be  eligible.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  have  Just  been  in- 
formed of  something  I  did  not  imder- 
stand  before,  that  amendments.  In  order 
to  be  eligible,  would  have  to  be  drafted 
today. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Any  germane 
amendment  can  be  offered  at  any  time 
UP  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  I  had  un- 
derstood, but  I  was  Informed  that  some- 
one had  a  different  opinion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  only  one  other 
amendment,  which  is  just  a  clarifying 
amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  I  wanted 
to  say  that  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  study  of  his  fine  group  of 
amendments,  and  commend  him  highly. 
I  congratulate  him  warmly  upon  their 
completeness,  upon  his  approach,  and 
upon  the  enlightened  way  that  they  are 
put  together. 

I  have  heard  a  part  of  the  Senator's 
speech.  I  wish  I  could  have  heard  all  of 
it.  but  I  had  duties  in  the  cloakroom  and 
off  the  floor.  I  know  the  merits  of  the 
Senator's  position  are  very  strong.  He 
knows  the  subject  matter  of  the  school 
problem,  and  he  knows  the  law  on  the 
subject. 

I  think  our  fellow  Senators,  as  well  in- 
formed as  they  are  and  as  circumspect 
as  they  are  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  simply  do  not  realize,  and  cannot 
realize  unless  they  have  been  involved 
in  It,  the  problem  that  has  been  cre- 
ated by  this  massive  demand  for  immedi- 
ate integration  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  just  cannot  realize  the  distress,  the 
frustration,  the  uncertainty  and,  really, 
the  destruction  of  the  spirit — and  there 
is  a  spirit  to  a  school. 

■The  demand  is  so  great  that  we  are 
losing  many  of  our  teachers.  We  are 
losing  administrators.  I  have  had  them 
call  me,  and  write  to  me,  and  wait  up 
here  all  day,  just  to  get  my  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  things  are  going  to 
get  better.  Certainly  I  am  not  a  wise 
man.  but  they  feel  as  though  I  tun  in 
touch  with  the  matter.  Teachers  who 
are  planning  their  futures,  young  men 
with  families  who  are  teaching,  are  con- 
sidering that  If  the  situation  does  not 
improve,  they  are  going  to  have  to  seek 
other  employment. 

Mr.  ER\aN.  One  thing  that  is  strange 
to  me  is  the  courts  attitude  on  the  mat- 
ter of  contract  impairment.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  behalf  of  school 
adininlstrators  with  reference  to  that 
issue. 

Virtually  every  school  administrator 
and  every  teacher  contracts  to  serve  a 
particular  school  because  of  the  proxim- 
ity of  that  school  to  his  home,  among 
other  considerations.  The  Constitution 
■'of  the  United  States  says  that  no  State 
shall  pass  any  law  impalrmg  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract  If  the  legislature  of 
any  State  of  this  Union  should  pass  a  law 
providing  what  the  school  boards  are  re- 
quired to  do  with  respect  to  shifting  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  about,  they 
would  be  violating  the  Constitution. 

Yet.  we  have  Federal  courts  and  HEW 
officials  who  absolutely  require  State 
school  boards  to  vlolat^the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Insofar  as  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  a  contract  Is 
concerned:    and   we   have   the  Federal 


courts  and  the  HEW  requiring  school 
boards  to  violate  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  so  as  to 
rob  little  children  of  their  freedom  to  go 
to  their  neighborhood  schools. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
stated,  unless  you  live  in  one  of  these 
States,  you  cannot  appreciate  the  un- 
speakable tyrannies  being  practiced  upon 
the  people  of  the  Southern  SUtes.  I  have 
probably  8.000  letters  from  people  in 
North  Carolina.  I  received  3,000  letters 
in  a  period  of  about  4  days  from  one  of 
the  largest  cities  In  my  State,  Winston- 
Salem,  complaining  of  an  order  of  the 
court  requiring  500  teachers  to  change 
their  schools  in  the  middle  of  a  school 
term.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  those 
letters.  Many  of  them  are  pathetic.  I  re- 
ceived one  from  a  lady  in  Warrenton, 
N.C.  She  said: 

My  husband  and  I  took  everything  we  had 
and  everything  we  could  borrow  to  acquire  a 
home  acroas  the  street  from  an  elementary 
school  so  oxir  little  children  couid  walk  across 
the  street  to  their  school. 

She  said: 

They  will  not  let  my  B-year-old  daughter 
walk  across  the  street  to  school  any  longer, 
but  they  compel  her  each  day  to  get  on  a 
bus  and  ride  5',i  miles  out  Into  the  county. 
In  order  to  mix  her  racially,  together  with 
eight  other  white  children.  In  a  school  of  103 
black  children.  ^ 

These  things  are  happening  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Instances  In  the 
South.  In  my  State,  some  shUdren  are 
required  by  court  order 
hours  or  2V2  hours  a 
from  school,  when  th 
within  1  or  2  or  3  bloc 

Why  any  men  who  _, 
not  to  speak  of  mercy,  will  visit  these  un 
speakable  tyrannies  upon  little  helpless 
children  is  something  my  mind  and  my 
heart  cannot  comprehend. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  a  fine 
constitutional  lawyer,  as  he  has  demon- 
strated In  many  ways.  I  want  to  ask  him 
this:  Where  in  the  Constitution  is  there 
power  for  the  Government  to  reach  over 
Into  a  man's  family  and  take  his  children 
and  bus  them,  again^it  the  parents'  will, 
a  distance  of  5  miles.  10  miles,  15  miles, 
20  miles— not  relevant,  particularly— 
just  to  create  a  racial  balance  or  per- 
centage or  ratio  of  any  kind?  Does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  reasoning  that 
permits  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in 
the  Constitution  that  authorizes  courts 
to  do  that — not  a  single  syllable.  On  the 
contrary,  while  the  courts  profess  to  be 
acting  imder  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment,  that  kind  of 
action,  if  done  by  a  State,  would  be  an 
imconstltutlonal.  flagrant,  and  blatant 
violation  of  the  constitutional  provision 
under  which  the  courts  profess  to  act. 
I  do  not  mind  saying  this  p.  ..cly.  be- 
cause, to  my  mind,  as  I  have  said  before, 
tyranny  on  the  bench  Is  Just  as  repre- 
hensible as  tyranny  on  the  throne.  And 
I  intend  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the 
American  people  as  long  as  God  gives  me 
a  heart  to  love  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  It  not  be  said  that 
moving  children  around  in  the  schools 
in  order  to  balance  the  racial  ratio  is 
not  being  done  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
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ment.  It  Is  being  done.  I  know  of  instance 
after  Instance  In  which  the  people  rep- 
resenting the  HEW  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  told  a  school  superintend- 
ent, the  executive  director  for  the  school 
board  of  the  district,  'Put  them  where 
you  please,  as  long  as  you  keep  the  ratio 
in  line  with  the  ratio  of  the  races."  That 
Is  happening  over  and  over.  I  know  It 
Is.  It  may  be  disputed,  but  that  is  their 
game. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
a  very  learned  man  some  time  ago,  and 
I  told  him  that  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  the  only  thing  that 
is  going  to  bring  peace  to  this  Nation, 
the  only  thing  that  is  going  to  unite  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  the  only  thing 
that  is  going  to  bring  the  races  Into 
more  harmony  Is  the  freedom  of  choice 
system.  ^^ 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  He  said  to  me.  'I  would 
be  for  freedom  of  choice  as  a  proper  so- 
lution, provided  we  did  not  have  any 
coercion." 

I  said,  "But.  you  would  substitute,  for 
fear  some  private  individuals  might  prac- 
tice a  little  coercion  under  a  freedom  of 
choice  system,  the  most  colossal  coer- 
cion of  an  economic  nature  that  this 
country  has  ever  dreamed  of — HEW  tak- 
ing billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  appro- 
priations to  coerce  economically  these 
school  boards  Into  doing  their  bidding, 
which  Is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution — not  only  Inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  but  also  Inconsistent 
with  good  horse  sense."  Of  course,  pri- 
vate coerclcm  Is  already  prohibited  by 
an  act  which  became  law  on  April  11. 
1969.  which  I  commented  on  in  my  col- 
loquy with  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  one  point 
has  not  been  developed  in  this  debate. 
I  have  found  Mr.  PanetU.  of  HEW.  to  be 
a  rather  frank  man.  I  ask  him.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  now,  after  a  school 
district  has  obeyed  all  the  court  orders 
and  has  totally  Integrated  the  school  and 
there  Is  no  longer  any  remnant  of  the 
so-called  dual  system  or  anything  like 
that?  Are  you  going  to  agree  that  the 
court  may  Wnter  a  final  decree  and  dis- 
miss the  suit  as  to  the  defendants?" 
He  said.  "Yes." 

I  said,  "Well,  then  what  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

He  said.  "Well,  we  are  going  to  keep  a 
siu^'eillance  over  them" — I  am  talking 
about  the  South  now — "and  we  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  watch  them;  and  if 
there  is  any  evidence  of  gerrymander- 
ing or  of  meandering  or  of  artificial- 
creation  of  districts,  then  we  are- going 
to  bring  them  back  into  court." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Panetta's  department  has  compelled  the 
gerrymandering  of  school  districts  all 
through  the  South. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  my  point. 
That  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing 
now — gerrymandering  everywhere,  try- 
ing to  get  their  percentages. 

Another  point  is  that  here  is  a  man, 
in  this  free  government  of  ours,  saying, 
frankly,  that  he  is  going  to  perpetuate 
the  police  authority  over  these  school 
districts.  Our  friends  in  the  North,  or  in 
any  area  outside  the  South— I  will  put 
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it  that  way — do  not  know  anything 
about  that.  The  position  is,  "That  is  a 
different  kind,  and  we  do  not  have  the 
proof."  So  they  do  not  make  this  effort 
to  police  them.  They  do  not  make  this 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  one  reason  is  that 
they  know  that  in  a  few  days,  if  they 
tried  the  same  thing  in  the  North  that 
they  tried  on  us.  they  would  be  fired 
from  their  jobs  and  would  have  to  find 
other  ways  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  add  this 
point:  We  In  the  South,  who  are  being 
subjected  to  the  things  we  have  related, 
need  help.  We  need  help  beyond  our 
borders.  We  do  not  have  the  political 
strength — we  do  not  haVe  the  votes  on 
this  floor,  we  do  not  have  them  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  electoral  votes  in  the  electoral 
college — to  protect  ourselves.  We  ap- 
peal—I do— I  appeal  to  the  fair-think- 
ing people  beyond  the  South  to  con- 
sider this  matter,  this  problem,  and  try 
to  help  us  find  a  solution.  We  will  work 
on  some  reasonable  basis,  because  our 
educational  system  is  being  destroyed.  It 
may  be  restored  at  sometime.  But  these 
children,  as  they  are  coming  along — 8. 
9,  10,  11,  and  12  years  of  age — will  never 
have  those  years  back,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  a  gap,  the  lost  group. 

I  had  thought  there  was^ope  in  what 
the  President  was  going  to  do  in  ap- 
pointing a  very  high  level  commission. 
I  do  not  know  that  a  commission  can  do 
much,  however.  It  will  take  a  Judiciary 
that  changes  its  mind  on  some  facts,  and 
it  will  take  some  action  In  this  Congress. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  going  to  take  a  Su- 
preme Court  which  recognizes,  once 
again,  that  our  Constitution  was  brought 
into  being  to  create  a  free  society,  and 
that  our  Constitution  does  not  contem- 
plate that  little,  helpless,  and  hapless 
children  shall  be  made  the  puppets  of  a 
Judicial  oligarchy.  That  is  what  It  is 
going  to  take. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  an  example. 
Some  of  the  people  I  have  known  who 
have  represented  HEW  have  been  real 
educators.  They  knew  their  subject.  I 
know  as  a  fact  that  when  they  were  hur- 
ried out  into  the  school  districts  in  my 
State  last  July  and  August,  some  of  the 
very  best  ones  told  some  of  our  better 
school  administrators:  "I  want  you  to 
know  that,  as  a  professional  man,  these 
plans  that  we  are  filing  are  not  soimd 
educationally  and  that  I  know  they  can't 
be  carried  out."  Those  very  plans  were 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  October  decisions, 
•  after  all  the  testimony  of  HEW  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  indicated 
there  was  not  time  to  prepare  plans. 

That  shows  the  very  willful  demand 
of  the  court  decrees,  regardless  of  the 
facts — do  it,  anyway.  These  districts  were 
told  later  In  open  court,  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  panel,  "We  know  you 
cannot  do  all  these  things;  we  know  It 
cannot  be  done;  but  we  have  to  order 
you  to  do  It,  anyway." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  One  other  point  that  has 
not  been  touched  upon  in  this  debate 
is  that  the  Federal  courts  do  not  process 
the  competence  to  operate  school  sys- 
tems. 


If  anyone  doubts  that,  he  should  read 
the  118-page  opinion  of  Judge  Skelly 
Wright  In  the  District  case.  He  solemnly 
adjudged  that  the  Constitution  now  for- 
bids a  school  board  to  offer  a  bright  and 
diligent  student  the  opportunity  to  learn 
anything  more  than  what  it  offers  to 
teach  a  dull  and  lazy  student. 

The  Constitution  of  my  country  does 
no  such  thing.  The  Constitution  of  my 
country  does  not  impose  upon  the  school- 
children of  American  an  equality  of  in- 
feriority as  Judge  Wright  says  It  does. 

The  Constitution  of  my  country  pre- 
supposes that  every  American  shall 
have  an  inalienable  right  to  make  of 
himself  that  which  God  Almighty  gave 
him  the  power  to  become. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  greatly  the 
Senator's  remarks.  I  am  thankful  that 
he  yielded  to  me  so  that  I  could  con- 
gratulate him  on  a  very  fine  sjjeech. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  is  considering  legisla- 
tion that  strengthens  and  reaffirms  the 
national  commitment  to  quaUty  educa- 
tion. The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1969  will  ex- 
pand, improve,  and  extend  for  4  years  the 
programs  first  enacted  In  1965  to  up- 
grade education  and  teaching  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  where  so  much 
time  and  effort  went  into  the  hearings 
and  executive  consideration  of  the  bill, 
I  am  proud  that  we  brought  this  bill  to 
the  floor  with  the  imanimous  support  of 
committee  members. 

In  addition  to  extending  basic  author- 
ities, H.R.  514  also  makes  changes  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  money  it  au- 
thorizes is  spent  effectively. 
im.E  1 

One  of  these  changes  is  in  title  I,  for 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. This  title  is  the  Federal  effort  to 
solve  one  of  our  most  criticsd  social 
problems:  adequate  education  for  the 
children  of  the  Nation  s  poor. 

Each  year,  16,000  school  districts  re- 
ceive money  imder  this  title,  and  offer  its 
special  services*to  9  million  poor  chil- 
dren. For  Texas,  existing  law  authorizes 
$140,043,000  imder  this  title.  Since  ap- 
propriations fall  far  short  of  educational 
authorizations,  averaging  only  about 
one-third  in  the  President's  budget  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
Texas  actually  received  $73  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969  for  title  I,  and  is  budg- 
eted for  $74.5  million  in  flscal  1970. 

Texas  is  typical  In  that  It  Is  receiving 
only  53  percent  of  what  it  is  authorized 
to  receive  for  title  I.  When  charges  are 
made  that  this  effort  to  give  better  edu- 
cation to  children  from  poor  families  is 
failing,  or  unsuccessful,  we  have  to  re- 
member it  Is  operating  with  only  half 
the  money  it  was  intended  to  have.  Fund 
title  I  fully,  I  say  to  the  administration 
and  to  Congress,  before  drawing  your 
conclusions  as  to  its  worth  and  success. 

It  is  ironic,  too,  that  while  the  Presi- 
doat  castigates  impacted  aid  for  not  put- 
ting money  into  the  poor  districts,  he 
still  economizes  on  the  poor  districts. 


too.  Even  his  budget  for  flscal  year  1971 
shows  an  increase  of  only  $74  million 
for  title  I  over  the  meager  requests  he 
submitted  last  year.  It  barely  keeps  up 
with  price  increases.  The  continued  star- 
vation budget  for  title  I  undermines  com- 
pletely the  President's  arguments  about 
impacted  aid. 

In  the  bill,  we  have  amended  title  I  to 
raise  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  the  low  in- 
come factor,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  This  means  that  poor  children  will 
be  those  from  families  having  an  income 
less  than  $4,000,  co^ipared  to  the  $3,000 
figure  we  use  today.  'The  poverty  line  we 
use  today  Is  $3,500  for  a  family  of  four. 
Since  this  is  a  4-year  bill,  it  is  reasonable 
and  realistic  to  adjust  this  figure  to 
$4,000,  beginning  July  1,  1972. 

The  second  major  change  in  title  I 
takes  note  of  the  special  financial  hard- 
ship for  school  districts  having  large 
numbers  of  poor  children.  It  follows  t^at 
when  a  high  percent  of  their  xihildren 
come  from  poor  families,  the  school  dis- 
trict has  little  financial  base  from  which 
to  get  money  to  run  the  schools. 

Therefore,  we  added  to  title  I  special 
grants  to  districts  serving  high  concen- 
trations of  poor  children.  The  formula 
calls  for  grants  to  districts  with  20  per- 
cent or  more  title  I  pupils,  or  5,000  and 
over,  if  tH*it  figure  is  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  children  in  the  district.  We  believe 
that  urban  and  rural  areas  will  benefit 
equally  under  this  formula. 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIES 

The  existing  program  for  putting  li- 
braries and  library  materials  into  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  has  been 
so  successful  that  we  have  extended  it 
and  increased  its  authorization.  In  the 
first  3  years,  this  section  of  the  law  has 
brought  12,234  libraries  into  public 
schools,  serving  6  million  children.  But 
the  job  is  not  finished.  In  Texas  alone, 
40  ijercent  of  our  elementary  schools  still 
lack  a  library.  The  bill  carries  increased 
authorizations  for  title  n  of  $200  milUon 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  rising  to  $230  million 
in  1974. 

BILINCT7AI,   EDUCATION 

Children  whose  fsunilies  speak  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English  at  home,  have 
a  greater  handicap  in  our  school  system 
than  any  other  group.  Understandably, 
their  dropout  rate  is  very  high.  In  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1967,  which 
I  authored,  we  finally  recognized  that 
this  dropout  rate  was  more  a  case  of  the 
school  system  leaving  them  out. 

In  bilingual  education,  we  make  it  pos- 
sible for  these  children  to  learn  in  the 
language  they  hear  and  speak  at  home 
as  well  as  the  national  lemguage  of  Eag- 
lish.  Of  the  76  projects  funded  in  fiscal 
1970,  65  are  for  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren. The  1968  provides  money  for  bilin- 
gual teaching,  and  for  training  the 
teachers. 

The  bill  extends  this  suit  for  4  years, 
and  raises  the  authorization  to  $80  mil- 
lion in  flscal  year  1971,  $100  million  in 
flscal  year  1972,  $135  million  in  1973,  and 
$170  million  in  flscal  year  1974.  It  also 
adds  schools  on  Indian  reservations  to 
those  who  may  submit  bilingual  projects 
for  funding. 

I  call  attrition,  however,  to  the  lack 
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of  funding  that  has  crippled  the  effec- 
tiveness of  bilingual  education.  The  1970 
budget  called  for  $10  million  of  the  $40 
mUlion  authorized.  In  the  vetoed  appro- 
priation bill.  Congress  approved  $25  mU- 
lion. In  this  bill,  we  double  the  authoriza- 
tion to  $80  million  for  fiscal  1971. 

But  the  budget  the  President  sent  us 
Monday  still  asks  that  only  $10  million 
be  spent.  That  would  be  one-eighth  of 
the  sum  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  recommending. 

The  great  promise  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion will  never  be  realized  until  we  pro- 
vide the  money  to  operate  it.  until  we 
breathe  financial  life  into  the  programs 
we  can  only  create  on  paper  with  our 
authorisations. 

rXDCKAIXT    IMPACTSD    DISTKICTS 

The  committee  bill  extends  for  4  years 
the  payments  made  to  school  districts 
affected  by  Federal  activities.  We  made 
no  basic  changes,  except  to  add  children 
residing  in  low-rent  housing  projects  to 
those  whose  parents  work  for  the  Federal 
Ooverrmient.  I  considered  the  committee 
language  inadequate  in  this  area,  and 
offered  a  corrective  amendment,  which 
was  adopted. 

Despite  the  attacks  that  have  been 
made  upon  assistance  to  districts  affected 
by  Federal  activities,  the  committee 
found  none  of  them  convincing.  Far 
from  mere  "aid  to  education"  program, 
payments  to  these  school  districts  is 
more  accurately  a  cost  of  doing  business 
for  these  installations,  as  well  as  for 
education,  and  a  matter  of  tax  eqxiity 
for  local  communities. 

ADULT   tDUCATION 

The  bill  amends  the  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1966  to  include  secondary-level 
education  for  adults  who  have  not  fin- 
ished high  school.  While  1  26  million  peo- 
ple have  participated  in  adult  basic  edu- 
cation, it  has  been  at  a  level  under  the 
eighth  grade,  since  fewer  than  10  SUtes 
have  any  program  at  the  secondary  level. 

Fifty-six  million  adult  Americans  lack 
a  hl«h  school  education.  The  committee 
bill  will  enable  them  to  obtain  its  equiva- 
lent by  increasing  the  funds  so  that 
States  may  go  beyond  basic  literacy  in 
their  adult  education  programs. 

LEAKNING     OISABILITICS 

Title  VI  codifies  all  existing  programs 
for  handicapped  children,  and  Incorpo- 
rates a  measure  I  Introduced  earlier,  as 
S.  1190.  for  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities.  The  National   Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped  has  Identified 
children  with  specific  learning  disabili- 
ties as  those  having  a  disorder  in  one  or 
more  of  the  processes  involved  in  under- 
standing or  using  language.  The  disorder 
may  manifest  itself  in  a  poor  ability  to 
listen,   think,   read,   write,  spell,   or  do 
mathematical  calculations.  These  disor- 
ders are  not  the  result  of  retardation, 
emotional  disturbance,  or  motor  handi- 
caps, but  of  certam  brain  disfunctions 
that  can  be  overcome  with  proper  teach- 
ing   methods.    A   program    of   research, 
teacher  training,  and  model  centers  for 
these  children  Is  authorized  and  funded 
separately  so  that  funds  for  it  will  not  be 
taken  from  other  equally  important  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 


CONCLUSION 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill.  It 
continues  the  principle  of  Federal  aid. 
that  there  be  no  replacement  of  local 
effort  or  Federal  control  of  education. 
Our  States  and  communities  will  still 
carry  the^reat  load  of  raising  the  money 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  of  administering  education  for  their 
children.  These  Federal  programs  sup- 
plement but  do  not  replace  local  effort. 
They  are  intended  to  fill  in  some  of  the 
saps  left  in  school  systems  that  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  meet  every 
educational  need  of  local  children. 

There  is  an  overriding  Federal  inter- 
est in  good  education.  Our  boys  and  girls 
are  our  greatest  natural  resource.  The 
money  spent  to  train  their  minds  and 
develop  their  ulents  will  be  repaid  many 
times  over  in  future  years. 

For  their  well-being,  and  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  country.  I  recommend  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  514. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
matter  of  desegregation  of  schools,  there 
can  be  no  reversal  of  the  precedents 
established  by  the  courts  of  the  Nation. 
However,  an  interesting  contribution 
to  the  breadth  of  the  nationwide  debate 
now  in  progress  was  offered  by  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  in  its  weekend 
issue  as  the  lead  editorial.  I  ask  that 
the  editorial  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
its  follows: 

Inticbation:  No«th  and  Sooth 
The  United  States  Is  aiming  today  toward 
a  tremendous  goal:  the  achievement  of  gen- 
uine racial  balance  In  lu  public  schools  But 
the  difficulties  encountered.  s>Tnbollzed  by 
the  current  Senate  debate,  proclaim  that 
this  goal  still  requires  the  most  careful  pon- 
dering and  the  greatest  wisdom  from  all  citi- 
zens— concerning  both  Immediate  tacUca 
and  ultimate  alms. 

With  the  South  under  Supreme  Court 
command  to  end  Immediately  its  dual  white- 
black  school  system.  Southern  senators  are 
pleading  for  more  time  to  comply,  and  are 
demanding  that  the  new  standards  of  racial 
balance  be  applied  to  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South.  F»artlcularly  Is  the  Southern  attack 
aimed  at  prohibiting  pupil  bussing  and  at 
restoring  "freedom  of  choice"  as  permissible — 
U  snallpace — method  of  desegregation. 

The  goal  of  desegregation  is  eminently  de- 
sirable. Several  studies,  including  the  Cole- 
man report  In  19«e.  have  documented  the 
proposition  that  minority-group  children 
show  their  greatest  achievement  gains  when 
placed  in  integrated  schools 

Meanwhile  heavier  investment  In  slum- 
area  schools  has  not  produced  as  much  pupil 
improvement  as  might  be  e«pected  Ergo, 
school  integration  Is  good  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, despite  the  fact  that  In  Philadelphia 
and  some  other  cities  some  black  officials  say 
enthusiasm  for  bussing  Is  fading  and  that 
black  parents  prefer  their  neighborhood 
schools. 

But  the  gravest  questions  now  are  the 
practical  ones  concerning  Just  how  much 
true  desegregation  Is  being  achieved,  and 
whether  current  avoidances  and  evasions  are 
only  temporary. 

Resistance  to  desegregation  In  Mississippi 
areas  where  blacks  are  in  the  majority — re- 
sulting In  large  resort  to  private  schools  by 
whites — has  been  well  publicized  Now  a  sur- 
vey by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shows  that  a  kind  of  "resegrega- 
tlon"   Is  developing  In   many  big  Northern 


cities.  When  city  schools  which  have  had  a 
large  white  majority  experience  a  big  Influx 
of  black  pupils.  In  a  number  of  Instances  the 
whites  in  the  neighborhood  begin  to  move 
out  and  the  schooU  eventually  become  al- 
most entirely  nonwhlte.  In  other  Northern 
school  districts  there  Is.  of  course,  "de  facto" 
segregation  due  mainly,  to  long-existing 
housing  patterns. 

Senator  Siennls  of  Mississippi  and  other 
Southern  senators  are  saying  to  the  govern- 
ment: Either  proceed  as  diligently  against  all 
ithls  Northern  segregation  as  you  are  moving 
In  the  South,  or  Jettison  the  whole  drive  and 
fall  back  on  "freedom  of  choice." 

The  United  Stales  cannot  really  abandon 
Itself  to  a  reinstated  dual  school  system.  It 
cannot  leave  slum  pupils  bereft  of  massive 
educational  help.  What  has  to  be  determined, 
with  deepest  dedication,  is  whether  present 
procedures  are  truly  accomplishing  their 
purposes,  and  how  the  aim  of  a  classless, 
educated  society  can  be  most  effectively  and 
speedily  promoted.  In  both  North  and  South. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Ea- 
cLETON  in  the  chair  > .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ALL  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS,  TOGETH- 
ER WITH  ANY  MINORITY.  INDI- 
VIDUAL OR  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS  ON  FRIDAY.  TEBRUARY  13. 
1970.  DURING  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  com- 
pletion of  business  today  until  Monday, 
February  16,  1970,  that  all  committees  of 
the  Senate  may  be  permitted,  on  Friday. 
February  13,  to  file  their  reports  together 
with  any  minority,  individual,  or  supple- 
mental views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  the  rule  of  germaneness  has 
passed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  645.  and  then  Calendar 
Nos  651.  653,  654.  655.  656.  657.  and  658. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OP  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
ACQUIRED  BY  THE  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2595)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  8.  after  the 
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word  'used",  insert  "in  the  United 
States":  on  page  2.  line  1.  after  the  word 
"including",  strike  out  "hospitals  to"  and 
insert  "hospitals,  to":  in  line  2,  after  the 
word  "any"  strike  out  "such  use  without 
regard  to  any  limitation  or  priority  con- 
tained in  this  section  or  in  any  other 
provision  of  law"  and  insert  "such  use 
prior  to  any  other  use  or  disposition,"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Revresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1431) ,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Dairy  products  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  through  price 
support  operations  may.  Insofar  as  they  can 
be  used  in  the  United  SUtes  In  nonprofit 
school  lunch  and  other  nonprofit  child  feed- 
ing programs.  In  the  assistance  of  needy 
persons,  and  In  charitable  Institutions,  In- 
cluding hospitals,  to  the  extent  that  needy 
persons  are  served,  be  donated  for  any  such 
use  prior  to  any  other  use  or  disposition." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  "Mr.  Nelson)  has  introduced 
a  most  commendable  bill.  S.  2595.  which 
not  only  serves  the  humane  and  benefi- 
cial purpose  of  providing  for  distribution 
of  healthful  dairy  products  to  children 
and  other  needy  persons,  but  effects  a 
more  economical  operation  of  a  part  of 
the  existing  price  support  program  for 
dairy  products. 

This  bill  would  permit  high  priority 
donation  of  dairy  products  which  are 
held  by  the  Government  to  be  made  to 
school  lunch  programs,  to  assist  other 
needy  children  and  people,  and  to  be 
given  to  charitable  institutions,  includ- 
ing hospitals,  without  the  present  re- 
quirement that  such  donations  cannot  be 
made  unless  the  products  cannot  be  sold. 

Permitting  food  distribution  to  be 
given  this  high  priority  avoids  the  pres- 
ent expensive  and  duplicative  process  of 
selling  Government  held  products  and 
then  having  to  purchase  the  same  type 
products  for  food  distribution  programs. 

The  fact  that  both  these  commend- 
able objectives  are  achieved  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation — providing  wholesome 
dairy  products  to  those  who  need  them 
and  making  an  existing  Government 
program  more  economical — Is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  thought  and  study 
given  to  this  measure  by  its  able  sponsor. 
Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 

Existing  law  provides  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  only  do- 
nate dairy  products  "to  prevent  the 
waste  of  commodities."  The  sale  of  these 
goods  now  has  priority  over  donation  for 
worthy  purposes.  However,  after  being 
forced  to  sell  these  products,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  often  has  to 
enter  the  marketplace  again  as  a  pur- 
chaser and  obtain  necessary  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  the  food  distribution  programs. 

Wholesome  dairy  products  have  played 
an  extremely  important  role  in  the 
school  limch,  needy  persons,  wid  other 
food  assistance  programs  for  many 
years.  The  use  of  dairy  products  in  these 
programs  has  and  should  continue  to 
contribute  toward  the  objective  of  elim- 
inating hunger  and  malnutrition  of  the 
Nation's  poor. 


In  1969  the  Government  stocks  of 
dairy  products  provided  169.5  million 
pounds  of  butter,  54.6  million  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  102.9  million  pounds  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  for  school  lunch  programs 
and  other  donations  for  needy  persons. 
Occasionally,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  inventories  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts have  declined  to  such  low  levels 
that  their  use  in  some  programs  have 
had  to  be  curtailed  or  even  temporarily 
interrupted.  This  inequitable  situation 
must  be  corrected  by  a  realinement  of 
our  priorities,  and  the  bill  achieves  this 
goal.  We  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
situation  of  having  to  tell  hungry  chil- 
dren and  malnourished  needy  people 
that  we  cannot  feed  them  because  the 
sale  of  these  goods  has  priority  over  their 
pressing  needs. 

This  bill,  S.  2595,  cuts  through  this 
governmental  redtape  and  needless  du- 
plication, and  gives  priority  for  distri- 
bution of  dairy  products  held  by  the 
Government  to  programs  for  feeding 
children  and  other  needy  persons. 

The  bill  will  assist  the  nonprofit  school 
lunch  and  other  nonprofit  child  feeding 
programs,  programs  for  the  assistance  of 
needy  persons,  and  programs  of  food 
distribution  to  charitable  Institutions, 
Including  hospitals.  This  is  a  worthy  ob- 
jective in  itself,  and  when  economy  and 
efficiency  of  governmental  operations  are 
also  achieved,  it  is  clear  that  the  bill  Is 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  join  me 
In  support  of  this  bill. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passe*^. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate's action  today  in  approving  this  legis- 
lation will  make  it  possible  for  more  sur- 
plus dairy  products  to  be  available  for 
school  limch  programs. 

This  measure,  which  I  was  pleased  to 
sponsor,  assures  that  that  national  school 
lunch  program  will  receive  first  call  in 
the  distribution  of  butter,  cheese,  and  dry 
milk  products  obtained  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  through  price- 
support  programs.  The  bill  also  makes 
these  products  available  to  needy  persons 
through  food  programs  at  day -care  cen- 
ters, hospitals,  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions. 

There  are  tens  of  millions  of  American 
schoolchildren  who  still  do  not  have  a 
limch  program  available  at  their  schools. 
This  leaves  many  youngsters,  including 
several  million  imdemourlshed  children 
from  poverty  homes,  without  a  good  mid- 
day meal. 

Dairy  products  form  the  nutritional 
base  of  our  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  will  give  the 
health  and  well-being  of  millions  of 
American  children  top  priority  in  our 
efforts  to  eliminate  hunger  from  our  Na- 
tion. 

Currently,  surplus  commodities  held  by 
the  Agriculture  Department  are  initially 
earmarked  for  domestic  commercial 
trade  or  foreign  export.  The  products  are 
only  available  for  the  country's  food  pro- 
grams after  the  distribution  channels  are 
exhausted. 
While  supplies  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 


ucts are  usually  adequate  for  both  sales 
and  food  programs,  the  Department's 
stocks  have  occasionally  dropped  so  low 
that  products  have  not  been  available  for 
certain  programs. 

This  legislation  will  help  to  assure  con- 
tinuing supplies  of  dairy  products  for 
domestic  food  programs  at  less  cost  to  the 
Goverrmient  than  would  be  the  case  If 
the  Agriculture  Department  exhausted 
Its  inventories  through  sales  and  had  to 
purchase  the  supplies  in  the  open  market. 


ACCESSIBILITY  TO  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED  OF~CERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC FACILTIIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  14464)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12.  1968,  to  insure  that  certain 
facilities  constructed  under  authority  of 
Federal  law  are  designed  and  constructed 
to  be  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  after  line  7. 
strike  out: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (B)"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof:  "(B)"; 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
1,  strike  out: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "personnel)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof:  "personnel  and  (C) 
a  bus,  subway  car,  train,  or  similar  type  of 
rolling  stock)"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  4,  strike  out 
"(3)"  and  insert  "(1)";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  6.  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(2)";  and,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
strike  out  "(5)"  and  insert  "(3)". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
p&ssed. 

REMOVAL  OF  DEPOSIT  LIMITS  IN 
CASE  OP  ANY  MEMBER  OP  A  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICE  WHO  IS  A  PRIS- 
ONER OP  WAR,  MISSING  IN  AC- 
TION, OR  IN  A  DETAINED  STATUS 
DURING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

The  bill  (HJl.  9485)  to  remove  the 
$10,000  limit  on  deposits  imder  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in 
the  case  of  any  member  of  a  imlf  ormed 
service  who  Is  a  prisoner  of  war,  missing 
In  action,  or  In  a  detained  status  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


INCREASE  IN  NUMBERS  AND  ELIGI- 
BILITY OF  OFFICERS  TO  SERVE 
ON  CERTAIN  SELECTION  BOARDS 

The  bill  (H.R.  8664)  to  authorize  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  flag  ofQcers 
who  may  serve  on  certain  selection 
boards  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  number  of 
officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  who  are  eligible  to  serve 
on  selection  boards  considering  Reserves 
for  promotion  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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GRADE  RESTRICTIONS  OP  DIREC- 
TOR AND  ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS 
OP  THE  MARINE  CORPS  BAND 
The  bill  (HJl.  9564  >  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions on  the  grades  of  the  director 
and  assisUnt  directors  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Band  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ELIGIBILITY  OP  NAVAL  PLIGHT  OF- 
FICERS TO  COMMAND  NAVAL  AC- 
TTVnTES 

The  bill  tH.R.  11548)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  Stotes  Code,  to  permit  naval 
flight  officers  to  be  eligible  to  command 
certain  naval  activities  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  order  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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GEN.  OMAR  N.  BRADLEY 
The  concurrent  resolution    (H. 


Con. 

Res.    207)    was    read,    considered,    and 

agreed  to,  as  follows. 

H.  Con.  Rn.  307 
Wber«as  May  8.  1970.  marks  the  twenty- 

flfth    anniversary   of    the   victory   of   Allied 

forces  and  the  termination  of  World  War  H 

In  Europe;  and 

Where**    General    of    the   Army   Omar    N. 

Bradley   is  acknowledged   to  have  played  a 

role  of  utmost  Importance  in  gaining  that 

victory;  and 
Whereas   General    of   the   Army   Omar  N. 

Bradley  la  the  last  surviving  officer  of  World 

War  II  having  attained  the  rank  of  General 

of  the  Army;  and 
Whereas   General   of   the  Army   Omar  N. 

Bradley  is  donating  his  coUecUon  of  personal 
papers;    historical    documents,    and    memo- 

rabUla  to  the  United  Stales  Army  MiUtary 
History  Research  Collection;  and 

Whereas  the  Bradley  collection  will  be 
housed  at  Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennsylvania, 
and  wUl  be  formaUy  dedicated  and  opened  to 
the  pubUc  on  May  8.  1970.  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  V-K  Day:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(tht  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  U  the  sense 
of  Coogreas  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  V-E  Day.  and  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Omar  N.  Bradley  his- 
torical collecUon,  appropriate  ceremonies  be 
conducted  at  Carlisle  Barracks  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
memorial  tribute  to  the  AUled  victory  in 
Europe  and  in  memory  of  those  who  gave 
thalr  lives  to  attain  that  victory,  and  ex- 
piiMlnj  the  gratitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  one  of  this  country's  greatest  soldiers. 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  N   Bradley. 


sert  "Uniformed  Ser\1ces":  in  line  4.  after 
the  word  Secretary",  strike  out  "of  the 
Navy,  a  member  of  the  naval  service ' 
and  insert  "concerned,  a  member  of  the 
Uniformed  Services";  after  hne  21.  strike 
out: 

"(2)  The  following  new  Item   Is  Inserted 
In  the  analysis: 

"•406b.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: members  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice attached  to  a  ship  overhauling 
away  from  home  port."  " 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
■On  page  3,  line  16.  delete  clause  (3)  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  following  new  Item  Is  Inserted 
In  the  analysis: 

•  4065.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: members  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  attached  to  a  ship  over- 
hauling away  from  home  port.'  " 

The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  some  additional  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee which  affect  some  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments  just  agreed  to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  aa 
follows: 

On  page  2.  delete  lines  23  and  24. 

On  page  3.  amending  the  41  tie,  follow- 
ing the  word  'read:"  delete  the  word 
"To"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"An  Act  to". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   the  amendments  are  agreed 

to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  provide  entitlement  to  round  trip 
transportation  to  the  home  port  for  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  on 
permanent  duty  aboard  a  ship  overhaul- 
ing away  from  home  port  whose  de- 
pendents are  residing  at  the  home  port.". 


ROUND  TRIP  TRANSPORTATION  TO 
HOME  PORT  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NAVAL  SERVICE  ON  PERMA- 
NENT DUTY  ABOARD  A  SHIP 
OVERHAULING  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
PORT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8020)  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  entitlement  to 
round  trip  transportation  to  the  h<Mne 
port  for  a  member  of  the  naval  service 
on  permanent  duty  aboard  a  ship  over- 
hauling away  from  home  port  whose  de- 
pendents are  residing  at  the  home  port 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2.  line  2.  after  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "naval  service"  and  In- 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  BENNETT 
AT  SENATE  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  prayer  break- 
fast group,  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr. 
BEHNrrr)  made  remarks  that  were  cer- 
tainly Impressive,  of  great  deplfi.  and 
spiritual  value. 

I  believe  they  will  be  of  value  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  people 
of  the  country.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RcMAiKS  ST  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bemkett, 
Senate  Peatee  BaEAKFAST.  Januaet  28. 
1970 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  I  have  today 
or  taking  my  turn  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
session,  a  new  year,  and  a  new  decade — the 
Seventies.  It  has  become  the  custom  to  hall 
each  new  decade  with  an  appraisal  of  Its 
possible  direction  and  significance;  and  as  I 
begin.  I'd  like  to  suggest  for  your  considera- 
tion the  hope  that  these  will  be  the  ■Spirit- 
ual Seventies." 


This  Idea  Is  based  on  more  than  a  pleasant 
sounding  alUteraUon.  It  has  roots  that  go 
deep  Into  our  religious  heritage;  In  fact,  all 
the  way  back  to  the  Old  Testament.  The 
numbers  "7"  and  "70"  were  sacred  to  the 
Children  of  Israel.  With  them  they  measured 
their  week  and  the  7th  day  became  the  Sab- 
bath—the Lord's  Day— the  preservation  of 
whose  holiness  was  commanded  In  the 
Decalogue.  In  the  seventh  year,  all  Hebrew 
slaves  were  to  be  set  free,  and  the  year  of 
seven  times  seven  was  the  year  of  Jubilee 
and  all  debts  were  to  be  forgiven. 

Christ  rettected  this  special  feeling  for 
seven  and  seventy  many  times.  Including  His 
answer  to  Peter's  quesUon  about  forgiveness. 
as  recorded  in  Matt.  18:  31-22— 

Then  came  Peter  unto  him  and  said  "Lord, 
how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and 
I  forgive  him?  till  seven  times?  Jesus  salth 
unto  him.  I  say  not  unto  thee  until  seven 
times  but  until  seventy  times  seven." 

Why  do  we  need  in  the  70's  what  might  be 
called  a  "Sabbath"  decade?  For  the  same 
reason  the  Sabbath  was  originally  InsUtuted. 
The  first  slE  decades  of  thta  century  have 
been  very  busy  ones — devoted  to  material 
creaUon.  That  this  has  happened  at  a  speed 
which  has  far  out-paced  our  spiritual  growth 
U  demonstrated  by  the  evils  that  have  grown 
and  expanded  along  with  our  material  prog- 
ress—Including those  we  regard  as  today's 
great  problems:  crime,  discrimination,  pollu- 
tion, war.  Thus  far.  most  of  our  suggested 
solutions  have  been  based  essentially  on 
more  materialism  and  more  money.  These 
have  failed  because  the  essenUal  causes  of 
our  problems  are  human  weaknesses — spirit- 
ual failures.  Too  often  we  In  Government 
have  sought  to  exploit  these  rather  than  to 
cure  them. 

In  the  face  of  these  problems,  what  can  we 
m  government  contribute  to  the  realization 
of  the  concept  "The  Spiritual  SevenUes"? 
There  Is  obviously  no  simple,  complete  list  of 
specifications,  no  exclusive  set  of  principles, 
no  one  and  only  pattern  of  organization  or 
administration.  But  there  are  some  observa- 
tions I  would  like  to  make. 

First,  I  shaU  begin  with  deflnlUons  of  the 
words  "spiritual"  and  "government".  For 
this  purpose,  let's  go  to  the  dlcUonary. 
Among  lU  many  definitions  of  spiritual  are 
these:  _    , 

"Influenced   or  controlled   by  the  Divine 

Spirit  " 

"Having  a  nature  In  which  a  concern  for 
the  spirit  of  Ood  predominates." 

"Seeking  earnestly  to  live  in  a  right  rela- 
tion to  Ood." 

•Relating  to  the  moral  feelings  or  states  of 
the  soul  as  distinguished  from  external  ac- 
Uons — reaching  or  affecting  the  spirit  of  man 
rather  than  his  material  aspects  ' 

To  round  out  this  deflniuon,  I  should  like 
to  quote  two  scriptures.  The  first  U  familiar 
to  all  of  us. 

"Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with 
aU  thy  mind.  This  Is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. And  the  second  Is  like  unto  It — 
Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets." 

Mn.  who  call  otirselves  makers  of  law. 
should  remember  this  especially  In  the  "Spir- 
itual SevenUes" 

The  other  passage  I  want  to  relate  to  the 
definition  of  the  word  "spiritual"  Is  from 
the  Mormon  scripture. 

"When  ye  are  in  the  service  of  your  fellow 
beings  ye  are  only  In  the. service  of  your 
Ood." 

Oolng  again  to  the  dictionary,  we  learn 
that  "to  govern"  means  "to  steer"  as  with  a 
rudder  In  a  boat  If  government  Is  to  be  good, 
those  who  steer  it  must  know  all  the  dan- 
gerous rocks  and  shoals  along  the  course — 
political,  social  and  economic — and  splrlt- 
uaJ — and  be  determined  to  avoid  them. 

No  good  pUot  ever  deliberately  steered  his 
ship  Into  a  storm  or  close  to  a  reef,  as  some 
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of  us  politicians  are  often  tempted  to  do. 
But  every  dependable  one  must  be  capable  of 
holding  to  his  chosen  course  when  the  waves 
of  opposition  are  raging  and  the  decks  are 
awash. 

If  "to  govern"  is  to  steer,  we  can  see  the 
truth  in  the  poet's  phrase  "The  Ship  of 
State"  and  ask  ourselves  to  wuat  fair  harbor 
should  our  ship  of  State  be  bound  in  the 
"Spiritual  Seventies?" 

Over  the  centuries,  many  great  men.  with 
actual  experience  as  wise  mariners  and  as 
faithful  servants  In  government,  have  pon- 
dered this  problem  and  have  come  up  with 
essentially  the  same  answer — that  the  goal 
and  safe  harbor  of  good  government  is  the 
happiness  of  the  people  It  serves.  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  the  idea  into  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  In  his  deathless  phrase  "life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Interpreting  this  concept  of  government 
as  the  pilot  and  happiness  as  the  harbor, 
many  have  believed,  and  some  still  do.  that 
government  has  the  power  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cific duty  to  confer  this  happiness  by  Its 
actions.  But  this  I  cannot  accept.  Govern- 
ment has  no  poweas  of  Itc  own  except  those 
It  derives  from  the  people  It  governs— with 
or  without  their  consent.  Happiness,  which 
Is  our  goal.  U  not  an  attribute  of.  govern- 
ment, to  be  dispensed  like  money  or  Jobs. 
Happiness  Is  a  spiritual  state  which  only 
Individual  men  and  women  can  seek  and 
attain. 

William  EUery  Channlng  recognized  this 
when  he  wrote — 

"The  object  of  good  government  Is  not  to 
confer  happiness  but  to  give  men  opportu- 
nity to  work  out  happiness  for  themselves." 
What  Is  Inpplness? 

If  you  are  a  devotee  of  Charlie  Brown,  you 
will  remember  that  he  has  been  concerned 
with  a  definition  of  happiness.  He  reached 
the  conclusion  that  "Happiness  Is  a  warm 
puppy." 

If  you  were  a  Mormon,  you  would  have 
been  brought  up  on  the  concept  contained 
In  the  simple  statement  "Man  Is  that  he 
might  have  Joy."  In  other  words,  happiness 
or  joy  is  at  once  both  a  great  eternal,  mo- 
Uvatlng  spiritual  force  for  good  and  the  ul- 
timate spiritual  reward  for  righteous  living. 
Why  should  the  search  for  happiness,  a 
quest  that  Is  Intensely  personal,  also  be 
thought  to  be  the  goal  of  good  government? 
There  Is  an  obvious  answer — govertunent  is 
an  Institution  which  men  have  created  In 
their  own  Image — endowed  with  their  own 
powers  and  charged  with  their  own  respon- 
sibilities. Into  Us  laws  they  virrlte  their  own 
standards  of  conduct — onto  Its  administra- 
tors they  cast  their  burden  of  self-dlscl- 
pUne — unto  Its  courts  they  look  for  wise 
and  prudent  Judgment  on  their  weaknesses. 
Therefore,  government,  even  good  govern- 
ment, has  the  same  weaknesses  as  well  as  the 
same  strengths  as  are  p>06sessed  by  Its  human 
creators.  Just  as  water  cannot  rise  above  Its 
source,  government  can  never  p>ossess  moral 
force  or  wisdom  greater  than  those  Its  peo- 
ple have. 

When  people  created  government  as  a  de 
vice  to  solve  their  common  problems,  they 
had  to  endow  It  with  power  to  act  and  to 
agree  to  be  bound  by  Its  action.  Power  thus 
became  the  vital  living  force  In  government; 
and  In  this  sense.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  huge 
magnifying  glass  capable  of  focusing  the 
united  personal  powers  of  a  whole  people 
on  their  common  problems.  But  magnifying 
glasses  can  become  burning  glasses  If  the 
power  Is  carelessly  concentrated.  SlmUarly. 
governments  too  powerful  can  become  de- 
structive even  of  those  who  created  them. 
Indeed,  one  might  say  that  governments  may 
be  said  to  resemble  the  creature  made  out 
of  human  parts  by  Dr.  Frankenstein  and  that 
for  us.  as  for  the  good  doctor  In  the  story. 
the  ultimate  risk  U  that  government  may 
turn  on  its  creators  and  destroy  their  happl- 
I  rather  than  promote  It. 


The  key  to  good  government  then  Is  good 
people — both  in  and  out  of  It.  And  by  "Good", 
we  should  mean  spiritually  strong. 

At  this  point,  let  me  re-read  the  definitions 
of  "spiritual"  I  quoted  earlier  relating  direct- 
ly to  this  concept  of  "good  people"  and  ask 
myself  and  you  to  apply  the  test  to  ourselves 
as  part  of  government. 

Are  we  Influenced  or  controlled  by  the  Di- 
vine Spirit?  Do  we  have  a  nature  In  which 
concern  for  the  spirit  of  God  predominates? 
Are  we  seeking  earnestly  to  live  in  a  right 
relation  to  God?  Do  we  relate  more  to  the 
moral  feelings  or  states  of  the  soul  rather 
than  to  external  things?  Do  we  seek  to  reach 
or  affect  the  spirit  of  men  rather  than  their 
material  aspects? 

Of  course  all  of  us  meet  these  qualiflca- 
tlons  to  some  extent  or  we  wouldn't  be  here 
today.  But  where  can  we  turn  for  help  to  do 
better?  The  best  place  Is  to  the  counsel  of 
the  Master  Himself  whose  words  are  pre- 
served for  us  In  the  Scriptures.  That's  where 
I  turned  in  preparation  for  this  assignment. 
Because  there  are  certain  special  spiritual 
problems  involved  In  the  political  system — 
our  poUUcal  system — certain  unique  tempta- 
tions that  are  harder  for  us  to  resist,  I  found 
myself  re-wrlUng  one  famous  passage  to 
read: 

"It  Is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  politician  to  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  first  of  these  unique  temptations  grows 
out  of  the  poUttcal  conflict  for  power.  PoUU- 
cal conflict  is  a  struggle  for  power.  Christ 
said  m  Matt.  30:25-27— 

"Te  know  tkat  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles 
exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that 
are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them. 

"But  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you.  but 
whosoever  will  be  great  among  you.  let  him 
be  your  minister  and  whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you.  let  him  be  your  servant." 

Another  problem  is  pride.  The  1970  cam- 
paign win  be  on  us  before  we  know  it.  and 
campaigns  still  flt  the  old  one-sentence  defl- 
nltlon  "Point  with  pride  and  view  with 
alarm."  There  is  an  old  warning  worth  re- 
membering found  In  Proverbs  16:18-19—^ 

"Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.  Better  it  is  to  be 
of  an  humble  spirit  with  the  lowly  than  to 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud." 

The  Prophet  Mlcah  gave  the  same  kind 
of  adWce  affirmatively — 

"He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  Is 
good  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
but  to  do  Justly  and  to  have  mercy  and  to 
walk  humblv  vrtth  thy  God." 

PoliUcal  partisanship — like  love — is  often 
blind.  I  wonder  what  the  effect  would  be 
on  us  as  candidates  If— at  our  poUtlcal  ral- 
lies, along  with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance — 
some  one  were  required  to  read  the  first  five 
verses  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Matthew? 
Listen  to  them  now. 

"Judge  not.  that  ye  be  not  Judged.  For 
with  what  Judgment  ye  Judge,  ye  shaU  be 
Judged  and  with  what  measures  ye  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 

"And  why  beholdest  then  the  mote  that 
Is  In  thy  brother's  eye.  but  conslderest  not 
the  beam  that  Is  in  thine  own  eye? 

"Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  let 
me  pull  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye  and  behold 
the  beam  Is  In  thine  own  eye? 

"Thou  hyprocrite.  flrst  cast  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own  eye.  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's 
eye." 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  this  matter 
which  has  always  disturbed  me.  It  Is  repre- 
sented In  a  phrase  the  Savior  used  In  the 
parable  of  the  talents.  The  servant  who  hid 
his  one  talent  used  this  phrase  in  his  defense. 
"Lord,  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  a  hard  man 
reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown  and 
gathering  where  thou  hast  now  strawed." 

Sometimes  I  think  this  Is  the  most  com- 
mon evU  in  poUtlcal  life— this  business  of 
trying  to  reap  where  we  have  not  sown,  pre- 


senting another  man's  Idea  as  our  own.  or 
claiming  credit  for  things  whicll  we  did  not 
accomplish. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  problem  we  face  In 
our  poUtlcal  conflict  Is  the  problem  of  self- 
ishness. In  our  system,  those  who  want 
elective  office  must  seek  It  in  spite  of  the 
old  saying  that  the  office  should  seek  the 
man.  We  must  put  ourselves  on  display. 

A  politician's  concern  for  his  "image"  fre- 
quently overshadows  every  other  aspect  of 
his  campaign. 

The  central  theme  of  Christ's  pattern  for 
Uvlng  was  unselfishness — the  very  opposite 
of  this.  It  was  presented  In  two  great  para- 
doxes. I  have  already  quoted  the  one  that 
related  to  power — "Whosoever  would  be  chief 
among  you.  let  him  be  your  servant." 

In  my  opinion,  the  other  has  even  more 
fundamental  and  profound  meaning  for  all 
men.  and  particularly  for  men  Uk»  us.  In 
Matt.  16:  25-26 — 

"For  whoeoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it  and  whosoever  wlU  lose  his  Ufe  for  my 
sake,  will  find  it.  For  what  Is  a  man  profited 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul?  or  what  shaU 'a  man  give  In  ex- 
change for  his  soul." 

And  finally,  there  Is  this  question  of  pri- 
orities. Today  there  Is  much  partisan  talk 
about  whose  table  of  priorities,  whose  scale 
of  values  Is  the  most  desirable.  As  we  face 
the  potential  of  the  "Splrltal  Seventies,"  per- 
haps we  should  turn  to  God  to  find  what 
hU  ultimate  priority  is.  We  can  read  It  In 
Matt.  6:  33 — 

"But  seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness  and  aU  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Here  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  70's — 
the  Sabbath  decade.  Can  we  remember  to 
keep  It  Holy?  As  steersmen  of  the  "Ship  of 
State"  can  we  set  and  hold  true  a  course 
toward  the  harbor  of  human  happiness? 

Because  of  us.  wlU  these  become  the  "Spir- 
itual Seventies"? 

Each  man  of  us  must  answer  this  question 
for  himself. 


S.  3433— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  BASIC  INCOME  AND 
INCENTIVE  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Bayh.  Gravel, 

INOUYE,    MONDALE,    MONTOYA,   RANDOLPH, 

Young  of  Ohio,  and  others,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  entitled 
"The  National  Basic  Income  and  Incen- 
tive Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3433)  t*  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  basic  income  benefits  to  in- 
dividuals and  families  in  need  thereof, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  tiUe.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  at  long  last  to  redeem 
our  pledge  as  a  Nation  to  wipe  the  para- 
doxical scourge  of  poverty  from  this  oth- 
erwise prosperous  land.  Repeatedly,  over 
the  years,  we  have  made  such  a  promise 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  Impoverished  fel- 
low citizens.  We  have  made  progress  in 
moving  toward  this  goal.  But  now  the 
time  has  come  to  act — to  act  as  decisively 
and  courageously  as  our  Idealism  de- 
mands and  our  great  resources  allow. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  continue  a  fight 
which  the  late  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  I  launched  in  the  fall  of  1967. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  he  and  I. 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Fmance  Com- 
mittee, joined  together  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  opposition  to  certain  re- 
gressive, punitive  amendments  which  had 
been  adopted  in  the  welfare  laws  in  the 
fall  of  1967.  We  fought  for  a  deletion  of 
those  objectionable  provisions  and  ad- 
vocated affirmative  improvements  in  the 
welfare  laws  of  our  country.  We  were 
successful  by  and  large  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  but  unfortunately,  most  of 
the  gains  we  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  that  session  were  lost  later  in 
conference. 

We  continued  that  flght.  and  I  have 
continued  it  since  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  also  as 
a  member  of  the  Kerner  Commission — 
National  Advisor>-  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  I  was  one  of  those  who  advo- 
cated ver>-  strongly  what  eventually  be- 
came the  recommendation  of  the  Kerner 
Commission— the  institution  in  this 
country  of  a  Federal  income  main- 
tenance svstem.  which  would  l>e  accom- 
plished by  the  bill.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing, the  National  Income  and  Incentive 

Act.  ^  ,  _, 

It  federalizes  the  presently  outdated, 
unworking.  and  inhumane  welfare  sys- 
tem, replacing  it  with  a  Federal  income 
maintenance  system.  In  the  process  it 
would  give  immediate  financial  relief  to 
the  States,  not  by  a  revenue-sharing  plan 
but  by  letting  them  keep  more  of  their 
own  money. 

The  result  of  this  and  related  pro- 
grams would  be  to  provide  every  child 
in  America  with  the  kind  of  minimum 
standard  of  life  which  would  allow  him 
a  chance  to  break  out  of  poverty  and  to 
become  whatever  his  abilities  and  ambi- 
tions permit. 

The  bill  would  help  hold  families  to- 
gether, rather  than  as  is  true  now  under 
the  welfare  system  in  many  of  the 
SUtes  often  force  the  head  of  a  family 
who  is  unemployed  and  ineligible  for 
assistance  from  the  home.  This  matter 
was  one  which  the  late  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  I  attacked  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  successfully.  I  am  pleased  to  say. 
We.  and  others  on  the  Senate  floor,  felt 
that  forcing  a  mother  of  two  children 
receiving  APDC  to  go  to  work  and  forc- 
ing the  father,  if  he  were  in  the  home,  to 
leave  the  home  so  that  the  family  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  was  going  about 
things  exactly  backward  We  felt  it 
would  be  better  to  change  the  welfare 
laws  of  the  country  and  not  require  the 
mother  to  go  to  work. 

Although  that  was  the  position 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  it  was  not  the 
position  eventually  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference and  thereafter  by  Congress. 
Therefore,  this  great  anomaly  still  exists 
in  the  welfare  laws  of  many  States  and 
is  in  itself  a  major  cause  for  family 
deterioration. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would 
change  that  very  serious  and  very 
grievous  fault. 

It  Is  a  huiAan  Investment  system.  It 
Is  an  affirmation  that  every  child  bom 
In  America  has  cerUin  basic  rights:  to 
good  health,  to  a  decent  education,  to 
enough  to  eat.  to  a  real  chance.  It  is  a 
GI   biU   of   righU  for  every   American 
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child.  And  we  Americans  should  all  know 
from  that  one  example  what  great  divi- 
dends are  realized  by  us  all,  what  eco- 
nomic growth,  what  human  enrichment 
is  unleashed  by  human  investment. 

We  learned  from  the  GI  bill  that  those 
funds  invested  in  human  development 
were  paid  back  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
many  limes  over  in  increased  taxes  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  increased  income 
made  possible  by  the  program. 

Indeed,  great  economic  dividends  al- 
ways result  from  upgrading  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  those  in  the  lower  eco- 
nomic levels.  But,  more  importantly,  this 
bill  will  result  in  a  great  moral  dividend: 
it  will  allow  us  all  to  feel  we  are  living 
more  closely  in  line  with  the  ideals  we 
profess.  We  will  more  nearly  be  entitled 
to  say  that  we  believe  in  the  dignity  and 
value  and  worth  of  every  human  life. 

The  bill  I  am  today  introducing  would 
achieve  these  purposes  by  establishing 
over  a  3-year,  phase-in  period  a  new 
Federal  program  for  undergirding  other 
sources  of  income  for  all  Americans. 
Under  this  program,  the  officially  deter- 
mined "poverty  level"  would  become  the 
effective  floor  below  which  the  income 
of  no  American  family,  or  Individual 
would  be  permitted  to  fall.  To  the  extent 
that  income  from  jobs,  wages,  farming, 
and  other  enterprise,  social  security,  and 
other  sources  failed  to  meet  this  minimal 
standard,  the  basic  Income  benefit  would 
make  up  the  difference.  To  the  extent 
that  we  can  reduce  this  gap  by  measures 
and  policies  that  prevent  poverty  before 
it  occurs — by  higher  wages,  new  and  bet- 
ter job  opportunities,  training  provisions 
and  allowances,  a  strengthened  income 
position  for  the  small  farmer,  a  fairer 
share  of  national  income  for  the  retired 
worker  through  social  security,  a  better 
break  for  children— to  that  extent  we 
would  limit  the  task  and  cost  of  the  na- 
tional basic  Income  and  incentive  pro- 
gram. This  is  an  undergirding  program, 
not  a  substitute  for  these  other,  needed 
measures.  The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is 
to  strengthen  all  of  our  efforts  to  allow 
people  a  better  chance  by  placing  the 
ppotection  of  a  floor  beneath  the  income 
of  every  American  individual  and 
family. 

It  is  time  for  this  principle  to  l)ecome 
reality.  The  Nation  s  Governors  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume  the  total  responsibility  for  fl- 
nancing  public  assistance.  The  Supreme 
Court  m  its  landmark  decision  outlawing, 
as  unconstitutional.  State  welfare  resi- 
dence restrictions — Shapiro  against 
Thompson — made  such  a  Federal  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  virtually  in- 
evitable. Every  major  organization  and 
study  commission  concerned  with  welfare 
policy  has  urged  such  a  step  in  one  form 
or  another.  The  Heineman  Commission 
made  an  excellent  report  and  the  Kerner 
Commission  also  called  for  changing  the 
welfare  system  to  an  Income  mainte- 
nance system. 

We  know  now  that  a  decent  and  livable 
Income  will  create  incentive  for  people, 
while  the  presently  inadequate  welfare 
system  destroys  incentive. 

The  VS.  OfDce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  has  been  administering  an  experi- 
mental income  maintenance  system  in 


several  New  Jersey  cities  which  shows 
this  very  clearly.  One  official,  speaking  of 
this  program  recently  said: 

The  work  ethJc  in  this  (low-Income)  popu- 
lation has  been  badly  under-estimated.  The 
Protestant  ethic  applies  very  strongly  to  low- 
Income  people. 

This  experiment  has  shown  that  people 
do  not  quite  work  when  they  have  income 
supplements:  far  from  it.  "Even  where 
the  job  is  unsatisfactory,  there  is  this 
urge  to  work."  this  same  official  has 
pointed  out. 

As  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions. 
Mr.  President,  for  some  reason  you  and 
I  know  we  would  not  like  to  be  on  wel- 
fare or  relief,  but  somehow  there  are 
those  who  think  lower  income  people  do 
■4»li«*belng  on  welfare.  You  and  I  know 
we  want  to  work,  but  somehow  there  are 
those  who  think  low-income  people  do 
not  want  to  work.  The  facts  are  just 
the  opposite.  The  truth  is.  as. has  been 
shown  by,  among  other  things,  a  New- 
Jersey  experiment  financed  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  that  when 
people  get  a  little  more  and  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  a  more  nearly  decent 
sUndard  of  health,  nutrition,  housing, 
and  education  by  having  some  decent 
minimum  income,  they  are  just  like  the 
rest  of  us  and  want  to  do  It  a  little  bet- 
ter. The  facts  show  that  if  people  are 
given  a  decent  income  they  have  a 
chance  to  do  a  little  better,  a  chance 
they  do  not  have  now  under  the  welfare 
systems  which  exist  in  most  States,  sys- 
tems which  are  degrading,  dehumanizing 
and  which  destroy  incentive  and  initi- 
ative. 

President  Nixon  in  his  welfare  message 
of  last  August  proposed  a  family  assist- 
ance program  with  a  floor  which  works 
out  at  $1,600  a  year  for  a  family  of  four 
with  two  children.  But  a  floor  at  such  a 
low  level,  instead  of  raising  families  out 
of  poverty,  would  mean  for  many  a  sad 
plunge  into  the  lower  depths  of  even 
greater  poverty.  It  would  provide  consid- 
erably less  than  half  the  amount  pre- 
scribed for  all  Federal  agencies  as  "the 
poverty  level"  by  President  Nixon's  own 
Budget  Bureau  in  a  circular  issued  in 
August  of  last  year.  It  would  provide  in- 
come substantially  b>elow  the  amount 
now  paid  to  more  than  80  percent  of 
those  now  receiving  aid  under  the  Fed- 
eral-SUte  AFDC  programs. 

Moreover,  such  a  plan  would  do  little 
or  nothing  to  help  the  States  with  their 
increasingly  staggering  flnancial  bur- 
dens. Under  the  administration  plan,  the 
States  would  still  have  to  meet  the  cost — 
virtually  without  additional  Federal 
aid — of  closmg  the  gap  between  an  un- 
realistically  low  Federal  floor  and  the 
actual  needs  of  poor  families.  Nothing 
would  be  done  to  equalize  the  crazy  quilt 
pattern  of  presently  varied  AFDC  bene- 
flts  in  the  SUtes.  Including  the  40  States 
now  above  that  floor.  The  only  Federal 
Initiative  prrfVided  for  beneflts  above  that 
$1,600  level  in  the  administration  bill 
would  be  the  threat  to  withhold  Federal 
firndsi  going  to  a  State  for  the  needy, 
aged?  blind,  and  disabled  If  the  State 
failed  to  maintain  its  July  1969  level  of 
payment  to  needy  children.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  providing  a  unlfled  Federal  pol- 
icy of  income  protection  for  all  the  poor. 
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the  n^s  of  one  group  would  be  made 
hostage  to  the  needs  of  another. 

By  contrast,  the  National  Basic  Income 
and  Incentive  Act  provides  that  by  July  1. 
1973.  the  Federal  Government  will  meet 
the  full  cost  of  imdergirding  the  income 
of  all  persons. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  put  new  reality 
behind  the  traditional  rhetoric  of  our 
growing  concern  about  poverty. 

In  1944,  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt called  for  the  country  to  accept  a 
"second  bill  of  rights  imder  which  a  new 
basis  of  security  and  prosperity  can  be 
established  for  all— regardless  of  station, 
race,  or  creed." 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  in- 
augural address  of  1961  asked  the  coun- 
try to  "bear  the  burden  of  a  long  twi- 
light struggle"  which  would  be  a  ^nig- 
gle against  "the  common  enemies  of 
man:  Tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war 
itself." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  i»  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  January  8. 
1964.  declared  an  "unconditional  war  on 
poverty  in  America." 

We  have  been  called  repeatedly  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  portion  of  the  country's  im- 
mense bounty  for  all  her  people.  As  of 
now  we  have  not  answered.  We  have 
not  yet  committed  ourselves  to  this  ba- 
sic human  cause  which  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  eliminate  alienation  and 
division  from  our  national  community 
and  to  narrow  the  gap  between  what  we 
say  and  what  we  do.  Why  have  we  pas- 
sively accepted  a  caste  of  poverty-ridden 
citizens  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  na- 
tional wealth  in  the  world's  history?  We 
did  not  count  money  when  we  decided  to 
undertake  the  task  of  landing  men  on 
the  moon.  But  we  have  appeared  to  be 
prepared  to  cut  every  budget  figure 
which  would  insure  a  real  future  for  30 
million  of  our  poorest  fellow  Americans. 
Perhaps  our  very  strength  as  a  nation 
has  fostered  this  strange  blind  spot.  We 
rightly  regard  ourselves  as  a  nation  of 
individualists.  We  correctly  prize  indi- 
vidual liberty,  freedom,  and  initiative. 
We  have  been  a  nation  of  frontiers,  of- 
fering opportunities  and  challenges  for 
the  Individual. 

In  a  growing  nation  of  new  and  ex- 
panding frontiers,   it  was  less  difficult 
for  the  prosperous  to  assume  that  their 
prosperity  resulted  from  superior  virtue 
and  extra  effort  and  that  the  afflictions 
and  problems  of  the  poor  were  the  prod- 
uct of  their  own  failure  of  will  and  char- 
acter. 
Thus,  we  have  reUlned  and  have  even 
.    recently  added  regressive  and  punitive 
provisions   to  our   welfare   laws  which 
have  added  the  burden  of  shame  to  the 
sufferings  of  poverty.  Not  so  long  ago. 
we  also   oppressed   and   hid  away   the 
mentally  111  or  retarded  because  their 
sufferings   aroused   a   sense   of   shame, 
guilt,  or  fear  In  those  of  us  who  were 
well.  Today,  we  still  do  too  much  of  the 
same  In  regard  to  those  who  are  poor. 
We  are  basically  decent  and  generous 
people.  But  we  have  never  fully  under- 
stood the  power  of  poverty  to  corrode 
a   life,   to  destroy  Initiative,  to  extin- 
guish hope.  The  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
us  to  recognize  that  poverty,  too.  Is  an 
affliction  which  destroys  the  capacity  for 
Initiative  so  highly  valued  in  our  tradi- 


tions. The  child  who  is  undernourished 
has  no  real  freedom.  The  man  who  can- 
not find  a  job  sees  no  beckoning  future 
or  frontier;  he  knows  little  actual 
liberty. 

Present  programs  for  poor  people  re- 
quire them  to  run  a  dehumanizing 
gauntlet  of  indignity  to  secure  a  grudg- 
ing pittance  of  help.  Go  to  any  welfare 
office  or  public  health  clinic  and  see  the 
long  lines  and  the  cold  treatment  poor 
l>eople  consistently  receive.  Ask  yourself, 
"Could  I  go  through  this  kind  of  process 
again  and  again  and  still  get  up  in  the 
morning  with  a  bounce  and  a  wJilstle? 
Would  I  go  out  each  morning  ready  to 
take  on  the  world  and  win  my  rightful 
place?  If  I  were  a  child  and  saw  my 
mother  or  father  go  through  this  process, 
would  I  still  dream  dreams?" 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  continues 
to  be  a  lingering  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  in  this  coimtry  that  poor 
people  should  be  punished  for  their  pov- 
erty and,  therefore,  are  not  entitled  to 
the  same  treatment,  quality  of  services 
and  humane  considerations  that  are  ex- 
tended to  those  who  are  not  poor.  I  can 
say — and  I  have  been  poor — that  being 
poor  is  punishment  enough. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  rightly  prized  our 
independence.  But  we  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  grasp  the  full  measure  of  our 
individual  interdependence.  Our  wisest 
men  have  reminded  us,  as  did  John 
Donne  In  the  17th  century,  that  "No  man 
is  an  island  entire  of  Itself."  A  20th  cen- 
tury American,  Dr.  Paul  Tillich,  said  it 
another  way: 

And  we  participate  In  each  other's  having 
and  in  each  other's  not  having.  When  we  be- 
come aware  of  this  unity  of  all  beings,  some- 
thing happens  to  us.  The  fact  that  others  do 
NOT  have  changes  the  character  of  our  hav- 
ing; It  undercuts  our  security  and  drives  us 
beyond  ourselves,  to  understand,  to  give,  to 
share,  to  help  .  .  .  Our  becoming  aware  of 
the  fact  that  others  who  COULD  have  devel- 
oped into  full  human  beings  did  not,  changes 
our  state  of  full  humanity. 

In  the  past,  we  may  have  acknowledged 
these  as  lofty  sentiments,  but  the  con- 
crete facts  of  recent  times  have  made 
clearer  our  increasing  dependence  on 
each  other  and  the  threat  to  us  all  of 
failing  so  to  act. 

Water  can  be  polluted  hundreds  of 
miles  from  its  source.  A  rise  in  the  price 
of  steel  is  immediately  felt  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  in  all  sectors  of  our  economy. 
Our  sense  of  community  must  now  catch 
up  with  the  facts  of  modem  life.  Otxr 
nationtd  conscience,  our  sense  of  values, 
our  bond  of  humanity — not  just  our 
gross  national  product — must  expand 
and  grow.  A  renewal  of  national  charac- 
ter requires  that  the  reality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  many  must  become  the  reality 
of  opportunity  for  all. 

We  have  been  a  throw-away  nation. 
We  use  disposable  plates,  disposable 
bottles,  disposable  clothes,  and  the  list 
is  getting  longer.  We  must  now  resolve 
not  to  be  known  for  what  we  throw  away, 
but  for  what  we  build  and  save.  And, 
most  of  all,  we  must  build  and  save 
people. 

Our  recent  progress  shows  that  pov- 
erty need  not  always  be  with  us.  In  the 
10  years  between  1959  and  1969,  the 
number  of  people  who  could  be  coimted 


as  "poor,"  according  to  the  official  meas- 
ure of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  dropped 
by  14  million  persons — from  39.4  to 
25.4  million.  But,  quite  obviously,  25 
million  poor  people  in  a  country  as  rich 
as  ours  is  still  too  many.  We  have  made 
real  progress  over  the  years  in  raising 
social  security  benefit  levels,  but  not 
enough;  we  must  do  better.  We  have 
made  progress  In  raising  wage  levels  and 
the  Federal  minimum  wage,  but  not 
enough;  we  must  do  more.  We  have  made 
a  good  start  In  upgrading  the  skills  of 
our  work  force  through  the  manpower 
development  training  and  similar  pro- 
grams. We  have  made  a  commendable 
beginning  in  creating  new  job  opportuni- 
ties In  the  public  and  other  personnel- 
shortage  areas  of  community  service.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  best  answer  to  poverty  is  preven- 
tion. We  know  how  to  prevent  poverty  as 
surely  as  we  know  how  to  prevent  small- 
pox or  polio.  Any  measures  of  allevia- 
tion, however  well  conceived,  must  be 
seen  as  transitional,  residual,  or  supple- 
mentary to  those  measures  that  will  pre- 
vent poverty  before  it  occurs. 

The  ways  to  prevent  poverty  are  well 
known  to  us  all.  Allow  every  baby  a 
chance  to  be  born  wanted,  raised  In  good 
health,  educated  to  full  capacity,  ac- 
cepted upon  Individual  merit,  welcomed 
to  a  range  of  job  choices  according  to 
capacity  and  interest,  paid  a  good  wage, 
insured  at  adequate  levels  against  the 
economic  hazards  of  the  industrial  econ- 
omy, and  assured  a  comfortable  house  in 
a  supportive  neighborhood,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  cultural  enrichment,  partici- 
pation in  the  decisions  affecting  his  own 
life,  and  survival  Into  a  resi>ected  and 
secure  old  age. 

In  this  age,  these  are  not  utopiaai  goals. 
For  we  have  made  a  strong  beginning 
in  all  of  them,  but  we  have  not  carried 
our  beginnings  through  to  their  logical 
development.  For  example,  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  a  landmark  measure  In 
social  responsibility,  but  old  age  is  still  a 
major  cause  of  poverty.  We  need  con- 
tinued upgrading  of  our  social  security 
benefit  level  to  eliminate  this  anomaly 
for  those  outside  our  wage  system. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  an- 
other such  landmark  measure.  But  even 
for  those  covered  by  its  present  mini- 
mum wage  provisions,  a  full-time  work- 
er with  average  family  responsibilities 
may  still  earn  less  than  the  officially 
designated  poverty  income  level,  while 
there  are  millions  uncovered  by  the  law 
who  earn  substantially  less.  Thus,  a  basic 
attack  on  poverty  must  Include  higher 
minimum  wages  and  broader  coverage. 
Moreover,  we  must  assure — as  this  bill 
does — that  hunger  and  deprivation  of 
benefits  will  never  be  used  to  force  an 
individual  to  take  a  job  below  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  level  or  to  undercut 
the  standards  of  fellow  workers  by  a  re- 
quirement that  he  take  a  job  at  less  than 
their  wage  rates  or  one  Involved  in  a 
labor  dispute.  The  failure  of  the  Nixon 
proposal  to  afford  protection  against 
such  practices  constitutes  a  most  serious 
threat  to  the  health  of  the  economy.  It 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  similar 
practices  under  the  poor  law  brought  27 
percent  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  onto  the  relief  rolls  in  the 
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early  19th  century  and  delayed  the  up- 
grading of  labor  standards  required  by 
the  industrial  revoluUon.  The  very  aim 
of  reducing  dependency,  so  strongly  em- 
phasized in  the  Presidents  message, 
could  thus  be  thwarted  by  such  a  aelf- 
defeating  policy. 

SimUarly.  while  we  have  Increasingly 
brought   the   resources   of    the   Federal 
Government    to    bear    on    problems   of 
health,  education,  training,  and  job  crea- 
tion, we  are  far  from  our  goal  of  assuring 
good   health  services   to  all   who  need 
them,  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
for  all  our  young  people,  and  decent, 
open-ended  job  opportunities  for  all  who 
are  able  to  work.  We.  therefore,  need  to 
move  toward  a  universal  health  program 
and  to  fulfill  the  commitment  announced 
and  beg\m  in  regard  to  education  during 
the  last  administrations.  Above  all.  we 
need  an  updated  manpower  program,  so 
that  a  guaranteed  job  becomes  an  effec- 
Uve  policy  as  intended  by  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1945.  There  are  criUcal 
shortages  of  personnel  in  health,  educa- 
Uon.  and  other  public  services  and  grow- 
ing   needs    for    reconstruction    of    our 
rapidly  deteriorating  urban  evironment. 
We  need  the  fullest  utilization  of  all  our 
potential    and    presently    wasted    man- 
power to  fulfill  these  neevls. 

If  we  are  now.  as  a  result  of  tightening 
up  the  economy  of  America,  to  see  the 
levels  of  employment  reduced,  it  seems  to 
me  we  need  a  more  humane  welfare  sys- 
tem, such  as  would  be  provided  by  this 
bill,  and  also  an  expanded  program  of 
private  and  public  employment,  such  as 
would  be  carried  out  xmder  the  O  Hara 
bUl  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
a  measure  being  developed  by  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Either  a  guaranteed  job  or 
a  guaranteed  Uicome  system  is  essential 
in  our  society. 

These  interrelated  measures  must  be 
seen  as  needed  parts  of  an  integrated  ef- 
fort to  wipe  out  poverty  and  achieve  a  so- 
ciety which  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
all  its  people.  To  ad^•ocate  minimiun  in- 
come proposals  outside  ihe  context  of 
these  other  and  related  measures  to  up- 
grade the  level  of  opportunity  for  those 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the  econopiic  lad- 
der would  be  unrealistic  and-Tfreconcil- 
aWe  with  our  democratic  ideals. 

The  role  of  the  National  Basic  Income 
and  Incentive  Act  in  thls/otal  campaign 
against  p)overty  is  the  provision  of  a  true 
floor  under  income  for  all  Americans.  It 
would  do  so  in  a  way  th^s  equitable  and 
dignified  for  those  who  ne>d  Its  help,  fair 
to  the  State  governments  in  relieving 
them  of  a  staggering  burden  to  alleviate 
conditions  over  which  they  have  rela- 
tively little  control,  and  well  within  the 
administrative  scope  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  provides^a  program  of  federally  fi- 
nanced basic  income  benefits  which 
would  bring  all  families  and  individuals 
up  to  the  ofBclally  designated  poverty  in- 
\jclex  level,  with  some  adjustments  for  geo- 
graphical differentials  and  special  needs. 
as  with  the  Mind  and  aged. 

The  transition  to  a  fun  federally  fi- 
nanced program  would  be  over  a  3-year 
period,  giving  to  the  States  a  20-percent 
reduction  in  welfare  costs  the  first  year, 
a  50-percent  reduction  the  second  year 


and.  then,  in  the  third  year,  the  total  cost 
up  to  the  poverty  level  would  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Tlie  first  year  the  basic  income  benefit 
would  be  70  percent  of  the  minimum  liv- 
ing requirement,  or  approximately  $2,520 
assuming  the  poverty  level  to  be  $3,600: 
the  second  year  the  basic  Income  t>enefit 
for  a  family  of  four  would  be  80  percent 
of  the  minimum  living  requirement,  or 
approximately  $3,060;  and  the  final  year 
the  basic  income  benefit  would  be  the  full 
minimum  living  requirement.  But.  in  the 
meantime,  the  States  would  be  required 
to  maintain  at  least  the  standard  of  as- 
sistance they  were  providing  persons  In 
-"rtmilar  situations  in  January  1970.  The 
bill  authorizes  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment between  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  SUtes, 
under  which  the  States  would  undertake 
to  act  as  agents  for  this  new  Federal  pro- 
gram. But.  should  any  SUte  decline  such 
a  role  or  fall  to  live  up  to  Its  agreements, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  un- 
dertake direct  Federal  administration 
immediately  and  to  withhold  the  amount 
the  State  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
quired to  expend  from  other  grants  go- 
ing to  the  State. 

The  single  most  objectionable  provi- 
sion in  the  President's  proposal  is  the 
$1,600  annual  Income  fioor  for  a  family 
of  four  without  adequate  financial  and 
other  provisions  to  protect  even  the  pres- 
ent level  of  payments  In  the  40  States 
now  above  the  S1.600  figure.  The  $1,600  Is 
not  an  adequate  Income  floor  for  a  family 
of  four.  The  President's  proposal  would 
provide  only  $133  per  month  for  a  family 
of  four.  The  weakness  of  this  proposal 
becomes  clear  when  such  a  level  is  com- 
pared with  current  State  AFDC  pay- 
ments which  now  range  up  to  $332  per 
month. 

If  the  Federal  Government,  In  the 
name  of  reform,  sets  a  level  for  welfare 
beneflts  which  Is  not  only  less  than  one- 
half  of  Its  own  ofBclally  designated  pov- 
erty level,  but  which  is  also  less  than 
what  80  percent  of  the  SUtes  are  cur- 
rently providing.  It  would  still  be  subject 
to  the  criticism  so  appropriately  made  by 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Pub- 
lic Welfare  In  a  1966  report  which  stated: 
Public  aasUtance  payments  are  so  low  uid 
so  uneven  that  the  Oovernment  Is  by  Its 
own  standards  and  definitions  a  major  source 
of  poverty  on  which  It  has  declared  uncon- 
ditional war. 


Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Shultz,  was  quoted  in  yesterdays 
Washington  Evening  Star  as  calling  the 
welfare  system  of  America  something 
akin  to  the  bubonic  plague. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  if  you  are  deal- 
ing with  something  like  that,  you  cannot 
do  anything  really  serious  about  It  un- 
less you  move  to  cure  It. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  state- 
ment, but  I  say  that  the  administration 
Is  not  curing  It.  but  Is  just  sort  of  doctor- 
ing It  a  little  around  the  edges. 

If  we  are  really  serious  alwut  reform- 
ing our  welfare  system,  and  if  we  want  to 
avoid  merely  patching  up  the  system 
and  pouring  good  money  after  bad.  as 
President  Nixon  recently  suggested  we 
should  not  do.  then  the  basic  floor  of 


Income  for  a  family  of  four  will  have  to 
be  more  than  $1,600.  It  is  tragically 
wrong  that  the  difference  between  the 
States  making  the  highest  payments  and 
those  making  the  lowest  payments  per 
person  Is  now  as  much  as  $1,488.  As  Pres- 
ident Nixon  himself  has  pointed  out.  a 
child  in  one  State  is  not  worth  more 
than  one  in  another,  but  under  President 
Nixon's  own  proposal  the  difference  in 
payments  by  the  States  would  continue 
to  be  substanUal.  Under  the  present  pro- 
posal there  would  not  only  be  a  floor  but 
a  progressive  upgrading  In  all  States  un- 
til the  full  poverty  level  Is  reached  for  all 
Americans. 

Work  Incentive  provisions,  which  are 
in  the  President's  proposal  and  also  in 
the  bill  I  have  introduced,  are  definitely 
needed,  for  there  are  good  reasons  for 
encouraging  l)eneficiaries  who  can  work, 
to  work  by  recognizing  their  need  for  a 
progressive  improvement  in  their  Income 
as  a  result  of  their  own  effort.  We  must 
not  In  this  process,  however,  sacrifice 
basic  income  standards  for  those  who 
cannot  work.  We  have,  therefore,  pro- 
vided a  plan  of  earned  income  exemp- 
tion above  the  basic  poverty  level  which 
starts  by  disregarding  in  the  calculation 
of  resources  all  of  the  first  $75  a  month 
of  eitrnings.  half  of  the  next  $150.  and 
a  quarter  of  the  remainder  until  the  full 
basic  Income  benefit  level  Is  reached. 

The  program  provided  by  this  bill  is 
to  be  administered  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  who  Is  authorized  to  create 
new  machinery  for  Its  administration; 
utilize  existing  units  within  the  Depart- 
ment; utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  the  personnel, 
facilities,  and  services  of  other  Federal 
agencies:  contract  with  agencies  of  the 
States  or  their  political  subdivisions;  or 
a  combination  of  all  these  methods. 

This  bill  contains  strong  incentives  to 
work  and  strong  disincentives  against 
idleness,  but  it  contains  Important  safe- 
guards. In  the  first  place,  mothers  of 
preschool  and  school  age  children,  per- 
sons over  age  65,  and  disabled  persons 
would  be  exempt  from  any  requirement 
to  work.  But  should  they  choose  to  do 
so.  they  would  be  able  to  retain  a  portion 
of  their  earnings. 

All  mothers  of  preschool  and  school 
age  children  should  be  able  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  they 
are  able  to  carry  the  double  responsibili- 
ties of  home  and  job.  It  seems  unfair  to 
permit  the  mother  whose  husband  is  still 
in  the  home  to  exercise  this  kind  of  op- 
tion, as  the  Nixon  plan  would  do.  but 
deny  it  to  a  mother  who  is  already  car- 
rying the  double  burden  of  rearing  chil- 
dren unaided  by  a  father  in  the  home. 
No  beneficiary-,  under  this  bill,  would 
be  required  to  accept  employment  In  a 
Job  Involving  a  labor  dispute  or  paying 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  or  the  pre- 
vailing wage. 

Beneficiaries  would  be  assured  of  the 
right  to  receive  a  prompt  determination 
of  eligibility— eligibility  based  on  a  dec- 
laration of  resources  and  family  circum- 
stances, pot  on  demeaning  and  recurring 
investigations. 

This  is  an  important  provision,  for  It 
would  help  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
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those  receiving  tissistance.  It  would  also 
have  the  advantage  of  correcting  what 
Mitchell  Ginsberg,  human  resources  ad- 
mlnstrator  of  New  York  City,  has  ac- 
curately referred  to  as  ,  a  bankrupt 
policy,  Ginsberg  said: 

You  can't  send  around  caseworkers  as  spies 
and  law  enforcers  on  Monday,  constantly 
checking  on  the  eligibility  of  welfare  recelpl- 
enu  to  see  that  there  Is  no  cheating,  and 
then  have  them  come  around  on  Tuesday 
and  say.  "Today  I  am  here  as  a  social  worker 
and  as  a  friend  to  help  you."  It  just  will 
not  work. 

Even  on  a  dollars  and  cents  basis,  the 
infringements  on  privacy  and  self-re- 
spect which  the  present  method  of  in- 
vestigations entail,  and  the  wasting  of 
valuable  skills  which  social  workers  pos- 
sess, cannot  be  warranted.  Welfare  fraud 
has  been  discovered  to  involve  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  receiving  assistance.  Even  If  less- 
er irregularities  are  included,  discrep- 
ancies represent  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  detection. 

In  1968.  Marin  County,  Calif.,  found 
that  the  declaration  method  provided  re- 
sults which  were  "as  reliable  and  ac- 
curate as  the  information  obtained 
through  an  interview-administered  dec- 
laration rhethod."  In  Maine,  a  switch  to 
the  declaration  method,  along  with  other 
reforms,  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  ineliglbles  on  welfare  rolls 
from  8  percent  in  1964  to  only  1  percent 
In  1968.  Maine  found  the  cost  of  eligibil- 
ity determination  per  case  dropped  from 
$22.50  \mder  the  old  system  In  1964  to 
$6.30  In  1968  under  the  declaration 
method.  The  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, In  a  1968  study,  provided  added  cor- 
roboration when  they  found  that  all  of 
the  welfare  departments  surveyed  which 
had  tried  the  declaration  method  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  conventional  ssrstem. 

The  present  bill  also  attacks  the  basic 
need  to  eliminate  the  other  condescend- 
ing and  grudging  ways  in  which  assist- 
ance is  now  given.  Any  claimant  or  re- 
cipient dissatisfied  with  a  decision  of  the 
agency  would  be  assured  a  fair  and  in- 
dependent hearing,  represented  by  coun- 
sel. All  recipients'  records  would  be  held 
in  confidence. 

There  are  several  reascms  why  a  fed- 
erally financed  system  is  superior  to  the 
present  system  of  Federal  and  State 
cost-sharing  or  the  divided  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President's  proposal. 

Last  year's  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Shapiro  against  Thompson,  declaring 
State  welfare  residency  laws  unconstitu- 
tional, focused  attention  on  the  fact  that 
welfare  is  a  national  problem  and  should 
be  a  national  responsibility.  There  Is  no 
logical  or  constitutional  reason  for  wel- 
fare recipients  to  be  penalized  because 
they  move  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another;  it  is  not  fair  that  some  States 
should  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 
welfare  expenses  because  they  gain  ad- 
dlUonal  citizens  eligible  for  assistance 
from  other  States. 

Complete  Federal  financing  has  also 
gained  support  from  Governors  and  oth- 
er officials  because  of  the  critical  finan- 
cial problems  facing  most  of  our  States. 
The  twin  and  increasing  burdens  of  edu- 


cation and  welfare  present  impossible 
budgetary  problems  for  Governors  and 
State  legislatures.  Federalization  of  the 
welfare  system  would  free  the  States  to 
devote  more  of  their  own  funds  to  such 
compelling  needs  as  education. 

Furthermore,  federalization  of  the 
welfare  system  Is  gaining  support  be- 
cause more  and  more  people  are  recog- 
nizing that  It  would  be  more  effective 
than  any  form  of  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram that  might  be  devised.  The  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Missouri,  War- 
ren E.  Heames,  in  remarks  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  November 
24,  1969,  discussed  In  the  context  of  wel- 
fare payments  and  revenue  sharing  the 
need  for  people  to  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  more  responsive  and  stated: 

This  concept  is  violated  by  both  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system  and  that  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  since  both  Involve 
federal  control  with  a  combination  of  fed- 
eral aid  and  state  funds.  This  leaves  the 
states  with  financial  obligations  but  very 
litUe  authority  in  what  is  essentially  a  fed- 
eral program.  This  concept  also  is  violated 
by  the  proposed  revenue  sharing  plan,  which 
would  separate  the  right  of  spending  from 
the  responsibiUty  of  taxing.  It  would  allow 
state  and  local  officials  to  spend  these  blank 
check  funds  without  being  fully  responsive 
to  their  constituents,  smce  they  could  use 
the  excuse  that  "this  Is  just  federal  money" 
upon  receiving  a  con^lalnt  from  local  tax- 
payers. 

On  the  other  hand,  full  federal  financing 
of  welfare  coxild  clearly  place  both  the  pow- 
ers and  responslblliUes  for  that  program 
with  one  level  of  the  government,  and  also 
would  free  crlUcaUy  needed  state  funds  to 
be  used  for  other  purposes. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  President's 
revenue  sharing  plan  would  yield  to  the 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  an  esti- 
mated $5  billion.  In  1968  the  States'  share 
of  the  welfare  cost  was  $3.7  billion  and 
at  present  levels  of  benefits  would  by 
1976  reach  at  least  $5  billion.  The  best 
plan  of  revenue  sharing  would  obviously 
result  from  the  Federal  Government  as- 
suming the  welfare  burden  now  borne  by 
the  States. 

A  consideration  of  these  various  rea- 
sons led  the  Governors  of  the  States,  at 
the  National  Governor's  Conference  In 
Colorado  Springs  during  August  of 
1969 — a  conference  I  attended,  and  at 
which,  I  discussed  federalization  of  the 
welfare  system — to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  welfare  system  should  be  sub- 
stituted as  they,  said,  "on  a  phased  basis" 
by  a  "federally  financed  system"  of  wel- 
fare psorments.  This  goal  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  bUl  I  am  today 
introducing. 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  substan- 
tial. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  anyone  who 
has  studied  our  present  welfare  system 
knows  that  by  changing  this  section  or 
that  section  or  by  adding  2  or  3  billion 
here  and  perhaps  another  billion  some 
other  place,  few  of  the  failures  of  the 
present  system  will  be  eliminated.  There 
is  no  magic  In  calling  an  old  worn  out 
system  by  a  new  name  and  by  dressing  it 
up  a  bit.  As  one  person  has  put  It,  "The 
welfare  system  is  designed  to  save 
money  Instead  of  people  and  tragically 


ends  up  doing  neither."  Both  welfare 
recipients  and  taxpayers  rightly  believe 
that  the  present  welfare  system  is  a  fail- 
ure and  that  it  traps  people  in  poverty; 
this  being  true,  it  should  be  replaced 
rather  than  repaired. 

Fortune  magaine  contained -an  article 
In  Its  July  1968  Issue  written  by  Edmond 
K.  Paltermayer,  wherein  It  was  estimated 
that  2  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct would  bring  everyone  In  the  coimtry 
up  to  a  minimum  standard  of  living  and 
employment.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
improper  or  unreal  goal,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  other  developed  na- 
tions are  spending,  on  the  basis  of  a  per- 
centage of  their  GNP,  more  than  three 
times  what  we  are  spending. 

The  costs  of  the  national  basic  income 
and  incentive  program  would  not  be 
cumulative  to,  but  instead  of  the  present 
Federal  costs  of  welfare  and  the  pro- 
posed Nixon  revenue  sharing  plan. 

If  we  put  first  things  first,  if  we  get 
our  priorities  straight,  if  we  put  people 
ahead  of  SST's  and  ABM's  and  manned 
Mars  landings  and  a  mistaken  continua- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  can  easily 
do  what  needs  to  be  done,  what  human- 
ity requires. 

We  often  forget  that  poverty,  by  def- 
inition, means  lack  of  money.  Somehow 
we  have  managed  to  cling  to  the  idea 
that,  if  we  can  just  give  enough  advice 
and  services  to  the  poor,  they  will  some- 
how quit  being  poor.  For  most  of  the  pjoor 
people  today,  this  myth  is  just  not  work- 
ing. Further,  we  must  at  last  realize,  as 
other  nations  have,  that  doing  nothing 
or  doing  fDot  enough  ultimately  costs  us 
more. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evi- 
dent: that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin's  definition 
expresses  well  the  reality  and  the  ideal 
of  "equality": 

The  right  of  every  man  to  partlclpiU*  ac- 
cording to  his  aptitudes  and  powers,  in  the 
common  endeavor  to  promote  each  by  way  of 
the  other,  the  future  of  the  individual  and 
the  species.  Indeed,  is  It  not  this  need  and 
legitimate  demand  to  participate  in  the  Hu- 
man Affair  (the  need  felt  by  every  man  to 
live  co-extenslvely  with  Mankind)  which 
deeper  than  any  desire  for  material  gain,  is 
today  agitatliig  those  classes  and  races  that 
have  hitherto  been  left  out  of  the  game? 

Each  of  us  today,  more  than  ever  in  a 
highly  urbanized,  highly  technological 
society,  indeed  is  a  part  of  mankind,  and 
mankind  is  a  part  of  each  of  us. 

The  old  maxim,  "live  and  let  live,"  will 
no  longer  suffice.  "Live  and  help  live" 
is  both  the  moral  and  practical  password 
to  our  survival. 

If  Americans  make  up  their  minds  to 
it,  we  can  stop  the  suffering  of  millions 
of  women  and  children,  and  we  can  make 
it  possible  for  millions  of  Afhericans  to 
have  a  chance  to  be  real  men. 

I  call  upon  America  to  make  up  Its 
mind  to  achieve  its  ideals  and  to  make 
sure  that  every  child  who  stands  before 
the  flag  and  recites,  "with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all"  can  fully  live  the  Ideal  he 
salutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Income  smd  Incentive  Act  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mar>'  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

SUMMAXY  or  Pbovisions  in  National  Basic 
Income  and  Incentiv*  Act 
Sec  2001.  Seta  forth  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  which  l»  to  estfcbUsh  a  national  pro- 
gram or"Bkslc  incoipe  beneHls  entirely  fi- 
nanced from  Federal  funds,  uniformly  ad- 
ministered throughout  the  Nation  by  either 
Secretary  or  delegates,  designed  to  assure 
that  even-  individual  and  family  will  enjoy 
the  level  of  living  Justified  by  American  pro- 
ducUvlty.  and  will  encourage  persons  to 
enter  the  labor  market. 

Sec.  2002.  Provides  that  the  determina- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  minimum  living 
requirement  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  determination  shall  be  consistent  with 
th*  Incomes  of  nonfarm  families  deter- 
mlnea  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion for  the  latest  year  for  which  daU  is 
available  as  an  Index  of  poverty  subject  to 
such  variables  as  age.  composition  of  fami- 
lies, difference  in  cost  of  living  In  different 
regions  of  a  country,  et  cetera. 

S«c.  2003  (a».  Provides  authority  for  Sec- 
retary to  determine  what  resources  can  be 
disregarded  for  purpose  of  determine  qual- 
ification and  level  of  need  Such  Items  as 
the  home,  household  goods,  and  personal  ef- 
fects of  an  Individual  or  family  as  well  as 
other  Items  which  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine warrants  exclusion. 

In  addition,  the  earned  income  of  any 
individual  or  of  any  member  of  a  family 
group  during  any  month  shall  be  disre- 
garded to  the  extent  of  the  first  $75.  plus 
one-half  of  the  next  tl50.  plus  one-fourth  of 
the  remainder 

Sec  2003  (b).  Provides  for  conditions 
upon  which  a  refusal  to  accept  a  Job  will 
not  disqualify  individual  to  basic  Income 
benefits.  Refusal  to  accept  a  Job  If  It  Is  va- 
cant due  to  a  labor  dispute.  If  the  wages  are 
not  in  keeping  with  prevailing  wages  In 
area  for  similar  Job  or  if  below  minimum 
hourly  rate,  et  cetera,  will  not  be  grounds  for 
denial. 

Refusal  to  participate  in  work-training 
program  If  the  program  would  not  prepare 
the  Individual  for  a  suitable  Job  which  will 
be  available  when  training  is  complete  will 
not  disqualify  one  to  benefits 

Further,  it  is  provided  that:  one  under  the 
age  of  16  or  over  65:  one  physically  or  men- 
tally unable  to  work:  a  child  attending 
school:  a  woman  having  In  her  care  a  pre- 
school child  or  a  child  attending  school:  and 
that  one  required  in  the  home  because,  of  the 
Illness  or  incapacity  of  another,  will  not  lose 
benefits  by  reason  of  refusal  to  participate 
In  work-training  program. 

Sec  2004  Provides  that  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance to  which  an  individual  or  family 
group  is  entitled  to  shall  t)e  equal  to  the 
minimum  living  requirement  of  such  indi- 
vidual or  group  leas  the  amount  of  other  in- 
come and  resources  available  to  the  Indi- 
vidual or  group. 

Sec  2005  Provides  for  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary,  or  his  delegate  to  refer  appli- 
cant for  basic  income  benefits  to  other  agen- 
cies, rehabilitative,  et  cetera.  If  he  would 
benefit  from  services  of  the  agency. 

Sec  2006  Provides  for  the  filing  of  an  ap- 
pUoatlon  for  benefits.  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  what  information  is  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  application  Furthermore,  the 
action  requires  the  Secretary  to  act  prompt- 
ly on  an  application. 

Sec  2007  Provides  that  the  Secretary  or 
bis  delegate  shall  make  the  determination 
of  eligibility  for  benefits  based  on  informa- 
tion in  the  application  and  If  the  Initial 
determination  is  incorrect  the  Secretary 
shall  take  appropriate  action  to  assure  that 
no  more  than  the  correct  amount  Is  paid. 
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Sec  2008  Provides  for  review  procedure 
of  determination  made  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate.  Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
determination  Is  provided  for  along  with  the 
right  to  legal  representation. 

Sec  2009  Provides  for  the  applicability  of 
legal  procedures  otherwise  provided  for  in 
Social  Security  Act  to  this  title 

Sec  2010.  Provides  for  authorization  of 
appropriations  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  June  30.  1971.  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated. 

Sec  2011  Provides  for  the  publication  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  11  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code 

Sec  2012.  Provides  for  authority  for  the 
Secreury  to  administer  the  program  author- 
ized by  the  Act  Authority  Is  given  to  the 
Secretary  to  utilize  the  personnel,  facilities, 
and  services  to  another  Federal  agency  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  or  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
States   to   administer   the   program 

Sec  2013  Provides  that  the  Secretary  by 
regulaUon  shall  provide  safeguards  which 
restrict  the  use  or  disclosure  of  Information 
concerning  applicants  or  recipients 

Sec  2014  Provides  for  a  three  year  Uansl- 
tlon  to  the  benefit  levels  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 2002.  section  2003.  and  section  2004. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1971.  the  basic  Income 
benefits  shall  be  the  greater  of  70  percent  of 
the  minimum  living  requirements  or  the 
benefits  paid  under  the  States  plans  as  of 
January  1.  1970.  based  on  the  present  poverty 
level  this  shall  be  $2,520  For  fiscal  year 
1972  the  greater  of  85  percent  of  the  then 
determined  minimum  living  requirement  or 
the  States  benefit 

For  the  years  1971  and  1972,  the  Secreury 
can  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  to  administer  the 
plan. 

The  Slates  will  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost 
of  administrating  the  program  Including  the 
payment  of  the  benefits  specified  In  the  Act 
In  excess  of  the  following  percentages  of  ex- 
penditures which  would  have  been  made  by 
such  State  under  titles  I.  X.  XIV.  XVI,  and 
part  A  of  TlUe  IV  had  thU  section  not  been 
in  effect: 

For  the  fiscal  year  1971—80  percent  of  such 
exTendltures. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1972—50  percent  of  such 
expenditures 

Should  a  State  refuse  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secreury,  then  the  Sec- 
retary can  administer  the  program  through 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  money  expended, 
which  would  not  have  otherwise  been  ex- 
pended had  the  State  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment, may  be  withheld  from  amounu  pay- 
able to  such  SUte  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Sec  2015  Provides  for  certain  conform- 
ing amendments. 


the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  46  use.  1126c.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Carey,  and  Mr. 
Weicker  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  US.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  use.  5355<a»,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  McKneally  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Military- Academy,  on  the  part  of  the 

House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  use  6968ta>.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  Minshall.  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  US.  Naval  Academy,  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  ' 


ORDER  OF  BUSftJESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  wUl  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U  S.C. 
9355'a>,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Co'orado.  Mr  Flynt. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Brotzman.  as 
membei-s  of  the  Board  of  Vlsitirs  to 
the  U.8.  Air  Force  Academy,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
14  use.  194ia>.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  St.  Once  and  Mr.  Meskill 
as  memters  cf  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  begins,  the  political 
focus  of  Americans  has  Increasingly  cen- 
tered on  our  domestic  problems.  New 
areas  have  emerged  as  cause  for  critical 
concern.  In  this  "new*  probe  into  our 
society's  internal  problems  we  have  dis- 
covered that  individuals  in  our  society 
are  increasingly  being  overwhelmed  by 
forces  outside  of  their  direct  control. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  areas  of  this 
type  of  concern  is  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment, where  poisonous  af-,  putrid 
water,  and  despoiled  landscapes  face  the 
helpless  citizen  who  views  with  alarm  the 
destruction  of  our  natural  resources.  Re- 
cently we  have  come  to  recognize  that 
this  situation  is  so  damaging  and  threat- 
ening that  our  very  existence  is  at  stake. 
The  legislative  and  executive  branches 
have  committed  themselves,  at  least  In 
speeches,  to  sweeping  remedial  action  to 
restore  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
Hopefully,  action  will  follow  words. 

Yet  there  is  a  second  area  that  I  be- 
lieve deserves  just  as  much  concern  and 
attention  as  the  environment:  the  cause 
of  the  consumer.  This  is  a  broad  field 
that  encompasses  many  problems  from 
advertising  fraud,  repair  deficiencies, 
and  oil  import  quotas,  to  planned  ob- 
solescence, court  reform,  and  so  on,  in- 
definitely. The  stakes  are  tremendous: 
just  in  the  area  of  consumer  fraud  and 
shoddy  goods,  losses  to  the  American 
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'public  may  well  be  above  $10  billion  a 
year.  And  this  figure  does  not  Include 
the  indirect  costs  to  consumers  of  de- 
cisions made  adverse  to  their  Interests 
such  as  artificial  price  support  programs 
or  goods  designed  for  high  repair  costs. 

Here,  as  in  pollution,  the  individual 
as  consumer  faces  institutions  and  prac- 
tices which  he  cannot  begin  to  affect  or 
remedy.  Indeed,  not  only  can  the  con- 
sumer not  correct  evil  practices  or  poor 
production  methods,  but  also  he  usually 
stands  little  chance  of  recovering  his 
own  losses  from  fraud  or  deception.  The 
consumer  is  helpless  when  faced  with 
distant  corporate  or  government  deci- 
sions, when  confronted  with  restrictive 
laws  and  hostile  courts,  and  when  op- 
posed by  a  battery  of  highly  paid  indus- 
try lawyers. 

For  those  who  have  explored  this  Is- 
sue with  concern  for  the  consumer,  it 
has  become  obvious  that  we  must  redress 
the  balance  between  the  hapless  buyer 
and  the  indifferent  business.  If  not,  there 
will  be  no  justice  in  the  marketplace. 
Laws,  trade  customs,  regulations,  and  In- 
stitutions developed  for  our  economy  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  by.  the  Progres- 
sives are  now  hopelessly  inadequate  for 
the  task  of  policing  today's  world  of  mass 
marketing  and  electronic  Industry.  Noth- 
ing stands  out  as  more  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  failure  of  outmoded  at- 
tempts to  aid  the  consumer  than  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  a  seemingly 
inert  and  lifeless  bureaucracy  long  since 
devoid  of  any  strength  or  initiative. 

What  we  need  is  a  redress  In  our  im- 
balance of  power  between  the  buyer  and 
seller.  This  can  be  done — and  should  be 
done — starting  with  two  distinct  yet 
complementary  approaches: 

First,  the  consumer  needs  an  advo- 
cate at  the  Federal  level.  There  is  no  one 
who  represents  the  individual  buyer — 
and  he  alone — in  the  councils  of  Govern- 
ment or  in  the  byzantine  maze  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Only  when  there 
is  someone  whose  responsibility  is  to 
fight,  lobby,  publicize,  and  sue  for  tiie 
consumer  will  our  ossified  institutions 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
buyer. 

Second,  the  consumer  must  be  given 
an  adequate  private  remedy  in  court.  No 
administrative  agency  can  possibly 
guard  the  consumer  rights  of  millions 
of  individuals  or  the  thousands  of  com- 
plaints received  each  year.  Each  buyer 
is  best  protected  by  himself.  One  he  has 
a  reasonable  chance  of  recovering  his 
damages,  a  court  of  law  will  be  the  most 
direct,  efficient,  and  certain  mode  of  re- 
dressing the  wrongs  in  the  marketplace. 
The  primary  responsibility  should  rest 
upon  the  individual  and  not  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Both  of  these  approaches  are  required 
for  the  consumer — a  remedy  at  court  for 
individual  wrongs  and  an  advocate  at 
the  highest  levels  of  Government  to  af- 
fect national  policy.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation last  session  that  would  serve  the 
consumer  in  these  ways.  On  April  25, 
1969. 1  Introduced  the  consumer  class  ac- 
tion bill  <S.  1980)  and  on  May  1.  1969. 
I  introduced  the  Consumer  Affairs  Act 
of  1969  tS.  2045)  providing  for  an  Of- 
fice of  Consiuner  Affairs  in  the  Execu- 


tive Office  of  the  President.  Other  Sen- 
ators have  introduced  bills  in  these 
areas,  some  similar  and  others  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

The  administration  has  also  drafted 
legislation  on  these  two  specific  sub- 
jects; on  October  30.  S.  3201.  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act.  was  submitted  by 
the  President  providing  for  consumer 
class  actions  and  on  December  12.  the 
administration  introduced  S.  3240,  Its 
bin  creating  an  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. As  a  strong  proponent  of  consumer 
legislation.  I  welcomed  this  commitment 
by  the  administration  on  behalf  of  the 
consumer.  And  the  administration  has 
repeatedly  said  that  It  meant  to  act 
vigorously  and  effectively  in  these  areas 
to  protect  the  consumer. 

However,  if  one  looks  beyond  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Presidents  spokesman 
and  examines  the  proposed  legislation  In 
detail,  it  can  be  judged  only  as  a  dismal 
failure. 

In  the  words  of  Bess  Myerson  Grant, 
the  head  of  the  New  York  City  Consumer 
Affairs  Division,  appointed  by  Mayor 
Lindsay: 

The  administration's  so-called  class  action 
bill  Is  like  balloon  bread — substantial  at  first 
glance  but  short  on  weight. 

She  went  on  to  say  that  It  is  In  essence 
a  fraud. 

The  administration  bill  Is  not  the  product 
of  the  President's  valiant  special  assistant 
for  consumer  affairs,  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer. 

The  administration  bill  is  the  product  of 
White  House  assistants — and  by  the  look  of 
the  legislation  they  have  drafted,  these  are 
assisunts  whose  primary  concern  Is  not  the 
Interests  of  the  consumer. 

The  single  most  disingenuous  provision  In 
the  administration  bill  Is  its  prerequisite  of  a 
Justice  Department  or  FTC  action  before  a 
class  suit  may  be  brought.  What  assxirance 
would  consumers  have  that  these  agencies 
would  have  sufficient  funding  or  personnel 
to  prosecute  the  many  thousands  of  Instances 
of  systematic  consumer  abuse  which  occur 
every  year? 

The  11  categories  of  wrongs  to  which  the 
administration  bill  Is  addressed  boll  down  in 
reality  to  only  two  categories — misrepresenta- 
tion and  failure  to  rettirn  deposits  for  goods 
not  delivered. 

Mr.  President,  she  said  that  failure  to 
make  good  on  guarantees,  "unconscion- 
able contracts,"  such  as  ones  in  which  a 
buyer  is  promised  a  dlscoimt  If  he  per- 
suades another  person  to  make  a  pur- 
chase, and  Installment  sales  were  sub- 
jects which  had  been  omitted. 

I  believe  that  if  yqu  enact  a  meaningful 
consumer  class  actlcn  law.  you  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  historical  landmark — an  event 
as  Important  In  the  legal  protection  of  the 
American  consumer  as  was  the  passage  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of  1890. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  entitled  "Buyer's 
Bill  Called  'Fraud' "  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  6.  1970. 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BvTER's  Bill  Called  Fraud 
(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 

Bess  Myerson  Grant,  the  sUtuesque  for- 
mer. Miss  America  who  now  looks  out  for 
"theJlttle  man"  In  New  York  City,  yesterday 


put  her  own  label  on  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's class  action  consumer  bill.  It  is,  she 
said,  "a  fraud." 

In  testimony  before  House  and  Senate 
subcommittees  on  consumer  affairs  and  at 
a  Capitol  Hill  press  conference,  Mrs.  Orant 
said  she  was  here  to  help  the  legislators  do 
a  little  comparative  shopping  on  what  kind 
of  class  action  they  should  settle  for. 

A  class  action  bill  would  permit  consumers 
to  get  relief  for  their  grievances  In  federal 
courts,  something  they  cannot  now  do.  Un- 
der such  a  bin.  the  consumer  would  have 
standing  to  sue  either  as  an  individual  or 
band  together  with  other  consumers  In  a 
single  suit,  thereby  sharing  the  cost. 

As  part  of  President  Nixon's  "Buyer's  Bill 
of  Rights,"  the  administration  has  proposed 
legislation  that  would  allow  class  actions, 
but  only  after  the  Justice  Department  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  obtained 
a  judgment  against  the  mamifacturer  or 
merchant  involved.  * 

Mrs.  Orant.  whom  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
named  New  York's  commissioner  of  con- 
sumer affairs  a  year  ago,  favors  a  bill  which 
allows  consumers  to  start  class  action  In 
federal  courts  on  their  own.  Such  legisla- 
tion  has   been   Introduced   by   Rep.   Robert 

C.  Eckhard    (D-Tex.)    and  by  Sens.  Joseph 

D.  Tydlngs  (D-Md.)  and  Frank  E.  Moss  (D- 
Utah).< •  t"^-^ 

The  administration's  so-called  class  ac- 
tion bill  Is  like  balloon  bread,"  Mrs.  Orant 
said.  "Substantial  at  first  glance,  but  short 
on  weight." 

Asserting  that  this  proposal  Is  "not  the 
product  of  the  President's  valiant  special 
assistant  for  consumer  affairs.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Knauer."  she  added: 

"The  administration  bill  Is  the  product  of 
White  House  assistants — and  by  the  look  of 
the  legislation  they  have  drafted,  these  are 
asslsUnts  whose  primary  concern  Is  have 
that  these  agencies  not  the  interests  of  the 
consumer. 

"The  single  most  disingenuous  provision 
In  the  administration  bill  is  Its  prerequisite 
of  a  Justice  Department  or  FTC  action  be- 
fore a  class  suit  may  be  brought.  What  assur- 
ance would  consumers  have  that  these 
agencies  would  have  sufficient  funding  or 
personnel  to  prosecute  the  many  thousands 
of  Instances  of  systematic  consumer  abuse 
which  occur  every  year?" 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Grant  said.  "The  11  cate- 
gories of  wrongs  to  which  the  administration 
bill  Is  addressed  boll  down  In  reality  to  only 
two  categories — misrepresentation  and  fail- 
ure to  return  deposits  for  goods  not  de- 
livered." 

She  said  that  failure  to  make  good  on 
guarantees,  "unconscionable  contracts,"  such 
as  ones  In  which  a  buyer  Is  promised  a  dis- 
count If  he  persuades  another  person  to 
make  a  purchase,  and  installment  sales  were 
subjects  which  had  been  omitted. 

•I  believe  that  If  you  enact  a  meaningful 
consumer  class  action  law,  you  wUl  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  historical  landmark — an  event 
as  important  In  the  legal  protection  of  the 
American  consumer  as  was  the  passage  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of  1890."  she 
said. 

Appearing  at  her  press  conference  were 
Eckhardt  and  numerous  other  consumer  ad- 
vocates. They  Included  Rep.  Seymour  Hal- 
pern  (D-N.Y.) — who  kissed  the  lady  upon 
his  arrival — Rep.  Allard  Lowensteln  (D-N.Y.) , 
Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D-NtY^ ,  who 
has  Introduced  legislation  to  set  up  a  sepa- 
rate Department  of  Consumer  Affairs:  Rep. 
James  H.  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.)  and  Rep.  Rich- 
ardson Preyer  (D-N.C). 

"The  laws  which  were  adequate  when  we 
were  trading  for  horses  are  not  adequate 
today,"  Preyer  said 

Mrs.  Grant,  who  was  wearing  a  bright  red 
wool  suit  with  a  printed  scarf,  takes  con- 
siderable care  about  what  she  says  to  the 
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pr«M  or  any  other  public  forum  on  the 
complexltlea  of  consumer  protecUon. 

"It's  not  easy  for  me  to  understand  all 
this  legal  etuff."  ahe  told  a  reporter  later. 
"I  dont  understand  It  untU  1  really  tit  down 
and  study  It." 

Mrs.  Grant  Is  equally  chary  about  her  age. 
She  admits  to  having  won  the  Miss  America 
contest  in  1946  and  dodges  the  age  quesUon 
by  saying:  "I  was  nine  years  old— I  was  a 
very  tall,  well -developed  9-year-old." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  In  both 
cases  the  promise  of  grand  schemes  Is 
betrayed  In  the  reality  of  line  print.  This 
le(?lslation  is  the  product  of  the  politics 
of  public  relations:  It  Is  not  written  by 
those  who  are  serious  about  the  continu- 
ing abuses  In  the  marketplace.  Indeed. 
If  we  compare  the  elaborate  promises  of 
this  administration  against  the  delivered 
product— its  legislation— I  beUeve  the 
American  public  is  the  victim  of  a  con- 
sumer fraud.  The  consumer  was  prom- 
ised protection,  and  he  has  received  from 
the  administration  only  artifice. 

I  realize  that  these  are  strong  charges 
to  make :  I  would  not  make  them  if  I  did 
not  believe  this  is  such  a  vital  area  and 
If  I  could  not  document  them.  I  propose 
to  do  Just  that. 

In  order  to  understand  the  grave  de- 
ficiencies of  the  administration  propos- 
als. I  believe  it  is  essential  to  present 
some  of  the  background  In  each  area,  and 
to  discuss  the  bills  In  detail. 

OOttSTJUBt   CLASS   ACTIONS 

The  presence  of  consimier  tjrpe  agen- 
cies in  the  government  and  the  present 
leeial  structure  do  not  provide  the  con- 
sumer with  an  individual,  private  rem- 
edy that  is  at  all  adequate.  For  most  of 
Anglo-American  legal  history,  the  law 
has  uncompassionately  Insisted:  "Caveat 
emptor— let  the  buyer  beware."  This  was 
all  very  well  when  one  was  selling  a  cow 
to  his  neighbor  and  the  man  had  a 
chance  to  look  the  animal  over. 

But  in  today  s  marketplace,  with  so- 
phisticated Madison  Avenue  techniques, 
and  expense  accounts,  whatever  justifi- 
cation there  may  have  been  for  such  a 
policy  in  the  early  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  economy  no  longer  exists.  Its 
chief  effect  in  today's  complex  market 
Is  to  place  an  undue  burden  on  the  con-» 
tractual  party  least  capable  of  carrying 
it.  Too  often  the  modern  consumer  fs  un- 
able to  assess  the  technical  qualities  of 
the  product  he  purchases,  t6  resist  so- 
phisticated sales  campaigns,  or  to  com- 
prehend the  multitude  of  credit  plans 
and  financial  "deals"  that  he  may  be 
offered.  Every  1year  billions  of  dollars  are 
wasted  by  consumers  through  the  pur- 
chase/Of misrepresented  merchandise. 
Althbugh  the  least  educated  and  the  more 
iuipoverished  segments  of  society,  those 
'who  can  least  afford  it.  suffer  the  most,  all 
levels  of  society  are  affected.  Commis- 
sioner Mary  Gardiner  Jones  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  characterized  the 
situation  this  way : 

No  matter  how  Informed  and  sophisticated 
the  consumer,  deception  will  take  Its  toll 
and  the  very  morality  of  the  community  Is 
at  stake  when  there  is  no  effective  legal 
action  to  be  taken  against  such  dishonest 
merchants. 

Public  awareness  of  the  need  for  con- 
sumer   protection    programs    ha«    had 
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some  salutary  effects,  but  has  not  re- 
sulted in  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
Incidence  of  fraud.  False  advertisers, 
loan  sharks  and  others  of  their  ilk  are 
still  making  exorbitant  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  unwary  consumer. 

Despite  good  intentions  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  consumer  protection  laws 
and  agencies,  our  society  continues  to 
require  that  the  "buyer  beware.'-"  Ralph 
Nader  estimates  that  "at  least  95  per- 
cent of  illegal  consumer  abuses  are  never 
adjudged  to  be  such  by  our  legal  system. 
The  arm  of  the  law, '  he  continues, 
"never  reaches  these  abuses,  thereby 
permitting  an  'overworld'  of  corporate 
crime  which  reaps  billlona  yearly  from 
the  defenseless  consumer." ' 

The  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  indicate  the  weaknesses  of 
the  present  "agency"  approach  to  the 
prevention  of  consumer  frauds. 

"Even  Commissioner  Ralph  Elman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently 
charged  that  this  agency  is  marked  by 
"waste,  inefficiency,  and  indifference  to 
public  interest."* 

Mr.  President,  let  me  recall  some  his- 
tory.   Has    the    Presiding    Officer    ever 
heard  of  the  Holland  Furnace  Co.  case? 
The  lengthy  career  of  the  Holland  Fur- 
nace Co.  provides  a  classic  example  of 
the     Ineffectiveness    of     administrative 
agencies  in  providing  consumer  rem- 
edies. Complaints  about  high  pressure 
tactics  were  made  against  the  company 
as  long  ago  as  the  early  1930's.*  In  De- 
cember   1936.   the   company   agreed   to 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  dissent  or- 
der against  certain  misleadinK  advertis- 
ing claims.*  Although  complaints  against 
the  company  continued,'  a  second  pro- 
ceeding was  not  Initiated  by  the  Federal 
Trade    Commission    until    1954.*    Four 
years  later,  a  cease  and  desist  order  was 
issued  prohibiting  Holland  "!rom  engag- 
ing in  a  sales  scheme — whereby  its  sales- 
men gam  access  to  homes  by  misrepre- 
senting themselves  as  official  'in-spectors* 
and    heating  engineers'  and  thereafter 
dismantling  furnaces  on  the  pretext  that 
this  is  necessary  to  determine  the  extent 
of  necessary*  repairs." ' 

This  is  not  1930  or  1940.  This  is  1958, 
Mr.  President.  For  7  years,  Holland  Fur- 
nace Co.  Ignored  the  court  decree  enforc- 
ing the  cease  and  desist  order.  Finally 
in  1965.  the  company  was  heavily  fined 
for  contempt  of  court.' 

Consumer  fraud  is  too  widespread  to 
be  effectively  policed  by  any  one  agency. 
Administrative  budgets  and  personnel  are 
limited.  By  their  very  nature  consumer 
protection  agencies  must  select  only  the 
most  blatant  forms  of  fraud  and  only 
those  operating  on  a  large  scale  as  to 


Justify  the  expenditure  of  agency  time. 
Delay  Is  inherent  in  a  bureaucracy,  and 
furthermore,  administrative  budgets  and 
many  personnel  are  limited  and  In  some 
cases  the  statutory  structure  or  powers 
of  an  agency  may  Inhibit  its  effectiveness. 
More  often  than  not.  such  agepgles  lack 
effective  sanctions  to  enforce  their 
decrees.* 

It  Is  clear  that  present  agency  remedies 
might  as  well  be  nonexistent.  Just  as 
important,  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
that  I  propose  will  by  itself  not  remedy 
the  problem.  This  Office  can  affect  policy, 
it  can  litigate  major  cases  and  attack 
fiagrant  and  widespread  practices.  But 
no  one  agency  or  agencies  in  Washington 
will  provide  enough  protection  for  the 
consumer  who  has  been  defrauded.  The 
adminlstraUon  gives  us  fine  rhetoric. 
But  If  one  reads  the  fine  print,  he  will 
find  that,  as  Bess  Myerson  said.  It  is  a 
fraud.  We  must  provide  a  legal  remedy 
so  the  Individual  can  act  immediately 
and  effectively.  The  Injured  party  has 
the  Incentive  to  carry  through:  he  Is  the 
best  guardian  of  his  own  Interest. 

We  thus  must  use  a  traditional  Amer- 
ican tool:  the  private  lawsuit. 

Today,  of  course,  the  victimized  con- 
sumer may  initiate  a  private  action  for 
fraud  or  for  rescission  of  a  sales  con- 
tract on  the  basis  of  misrepresentaUon. 
In  most  cases,  however,  this  ability  at 
present  Is  more  theoretical  than  real. 
Lawsuits  are  costly.  The  financial  loss 
to  a  single  consumer  is  not  usually  large 
enough  to  make  Individual  litigation 
practicable.  His  court  costs  and  attor- 
ney's fees  may  far  exceed  the  restitution 
he  Is  likely  to  receive  if  he  prevails  In 
his  suit. 

But  while  administrative  agencies  may 
have  limited  effectiveness  with  Individ- 
ual cases,  and  the  cost  of  an  individual 
suit  may  be  prohibitive,  many  persons 
acting  as  a  defrauded  class  could  afford 
to  enforce  their  individual  rights."  A 
consumer  class  action  compensates  for 
the  inability  of  individual  consumers  to 
litigate  small  individual  losses  by  en- 
kbling  one  or  more  representatives  of  a 
group  of  consumers  with  similar  Injuries 
to  place  the  group  injury  in  Issue.  The 
aggregate  group  claim  is  generally  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  outlay  of  the  nec- 
essary expenses  and.  more  significantly, 
to  make  it  possible  to  obtain  private 
counsel  on  reasonable  terms. 

In  addition  to  being  economically  In- 
feasible,  individual  suits,  even  If  their 
success  is  assumed,  are  unlikely  to  prove 
an  effective  deterrent  to  the  dishonest 
company.  In  fact,  many  irresponsible 
companies  probably  treat  the  loss  of  an 


■  Hearings  on  S.  1980  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee in  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery 0/  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary. 
91st  Cong.,  l8t  Sess. 

'  The  Washington  Poet.  September  11. 
1969.  at  A2,  Col.  1-2. 

'Consumer  Bulletin  at  26  (April  1965). 

•24  F.T.C.  1413-14  (1936). 

•Consumer  Bulletin  at  26-26  (Aprtl  1965). 

*See  65  P.T.C.  65   (1958). 

'M.   at   91.   aiT'd.   295   F.2d   302    (7th   Clr. 
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•  Iri  Re  Holland  Ftimace  Co..  241  F.  2<t548 
(7th  CU.)  cert.  den..  381  U.S.  924  (1966). 


•See  Dixon.  Federal  State  Cooperatives  to 
Combat  Unfair  Trade  Practices.  30  State 
Govt  37  (1966);  Mendell,  N.Y.  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Frauds  and  Protection,  11  N.Y.LmJ. 
603  (1966);  O'Connell.  Consumer  Protection 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  39  State  Govt 
230  (1966);  Rice.  Remedies,  Enforcement 
Procedures  and  the  Quality  of  Consumer 
Transaction  Problems,  48  B.Ui.  Rev.  669 
(1968). 

"See  Dole.  "Conaumer  Clou  Aetlotu  un- 
der Recent  Consumer  Credit  legislation.'' 
44  N.Y.UX.  Rev.  80  (1»«9):  Staars,  TTie 
Consumer  Class  Action.  49  B.U.L.  Rev.  211 
(1»«) 
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occasional  small  Judgment  as  one  of  the 
risks  of  the  trade;  a  risk  made  worth 
while  by  their  continued  high  profits 
through  misrepresentation  or  other  de- 
celt. 

The  consumer  class  action,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  beneficial  effects  that 
extend  beyond  the  restitution  of  indi- 
vidual damages  to  the  injured  consum- 
ers. The  mere  existence  of  an  effec- 
tive class  action  remedy  will  deter  im- 
proper conduct.  The  potential  defendant 
is  forced  to  consider  not  only  the  pos- 
sible direct  economic  loss  from  a  class 
action,  but  also  the  potential  visibility, 
publicity,  and  public  reaction  and  the 
resulting  loss  of  good  will."  Although  the 
dishonest  merchant  may  be  able  to  safe- 
ly ignore  the  separate  complaints  of 
many  individuals,  he  cannot  afford  to 
disregard  the  public  criticism  of  many 
voices  raised  In  unison. 

Class  actions  are  a  potentially  In- 
valuable weapon  in  the  consumer's  ar- 
senal, but  the  class  action  procedure  of 
many  of  the  States  Is  outmoded  and 
archaic.  Most  States  provide  some  form 
of  class  actions,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  define  the  procedure  usually 
makes  it  unavailable  In  a  consimier 
fraud  situation. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  Snyder  against 
Harris."  the  Federal  courts  appear  to  be 
even  less  hospitable  to  consumer  class 
actions  than  State  courts.  Prior  to  Sny- 
der against  Harris  the  provisions  of  rule 
23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dures "  appeared  to  establish  a  proce- 
dural basis  for  the  maintenance  of  con- 
sumer class  actions  in  those  cases  where 
a  basis  for  Federal  Jurisdiction  existed." 
But  In  that  decision  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  separate  and  distinct  claims 
cannot  be  aggregated  to  meet  the  re- 
quired $10,000  jurisdictional  amount. 
This  ruling  in  effect  makes  the  rule  23 
action,  the  most  modem  class  action 
procedure  In  the  United  States,  unavail- 
able to  the  defrauded  consumer  who  has 
a  claim  of  less  than  $10,000.  even  if  he 
can  satisfy  the  necessary  diversity  of  cit- 
izenship requirement  for  Federal  Juris- 
.  diction,  and  thus  precludes  recourse  to 
the  Federal  courts  in  consumer  class 
actions. 

It  was  because  of  this  legal  situation 
and  the  obvious  need  for  vigorous  action 
in  the  consumer  field  that  I  introduced 
last  spring  S.  1980,  the  Consumer  Class 
Action  Act.  S.  1980  provided  for  con- 
sumer class  actions  in  Federal  court  In 
cases  where  State  consumer  protection 
laws  have  been  violated.  The  bill  was  de- 
signed to  reverse  the  effects  of  Snyder 
against    Harris    and.    in    addition,    to 


"See  Dolgow  v.  Anderson,  43  FJIJ}.  472, 
485-88  (E.D.N.Y.  1968);  Dc^e,  Consumer  Class 
Actions  Under  the  Uniform  Deceptive  Trade 
Practices  Act.  1968,  Duke  U.  1101.  1103. 

"394U.S.  332  (1969). 

"  See  Donelan.  Prerequisites  to  a  Class  Ac- 
tion Under  New  Rule  23,  10  B.C.L.  Rev.  627 
( 1969) ;  Kaplan,  Continuing  Work  of  the  Civil 
Committee:  1966  Amendments  of  the  Fed- 
eral RuUs  of  Civil  Procedure  (/).  81  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  366,  375-400,  414-16  (1967). 

»  The  Class  Action — A  Symposium,  10  B.C. 
Ind.  &  Comm.  Law.  L.  Rev.,  spring  (196B). 


broaden  the  basis  for  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  consumer  fraud. 

By  doing  so,  it  would  afford  the  liberal 
machinery  of  Federal  rule  23  for  joinder 
of  all  persons  in  like  situations  involv- 
ing deception,  fraud,  or  other  illegal 
over-reaching  of  consumers. 

In  July,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  hearings  to 
consider  the  merits  of  S.  1980. 

Testimony  was  heard  from  among  oth- 
ers, Ralph  Nader;  Virginia  Knauer,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs;  and  Bess  Myerson  Grant, 
commissioner  of  the  department  of  con- 
sumer affairs  for  the  city  of  New  York- 
all  of  whom  supported Jhfi^Qncept  of  in- 
creased consumer  access  to  the  class  ac- 
tion procedure  available  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

In  her  testimony,  Mrs.  Knauer  pre- 
sented a  somewhat  different  approach 
than  S.  1980,  suggesting  legislation  to 
permit  consumer  class  siction  suits  for 
the  broad  range  of  practices  condemned 
as  "unfair  or  deceptive"  imder  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  After  close 
study  of  Mrs.  Knauer's  proposal,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  complemented  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1980.  On  October  29,  I  in- 
troduced S.  3092  combining  Mrs.  Knau- 
er's proposal  with  my  own.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) , 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  S^|(pcommit- 
tee  of  the  Commerce  Committee  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3092. 

Basically,  S.  3092  makes  unlawful  and 
subject  to  class  suits,  acts  in  defraud  of 
consumers  that  affect  commerce,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 
An  act  in  defraud  of  consumers  is  de- 
fined as  including  two  distinct  things: 
First,  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  prac- 
tice as  condemned  in  section  5(a)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act;  and  sec- 
ond, an  act  that  gives  rise  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion by  a  consumer  or  consumers  imder 
State,  statutory,  or  decisional  law  for 
the  benefit  of  consumers.  Diversity  of 
citizenship  is  not  required.  Federal 
Jurisdiction  Is  premised  upon  the  com- 
merce power. 

Such  a  suit  in  Federal  court  would 
apply  the  laws  of  the  State  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  that  the  Federal  courts 
apply  such  law  in  a  diversity  of  citizen- 
ship case.  Thus,  the  court  in  any  suit, 
would  be  dealing  with  a  definite  body  of 
law  in  a  manner  in  which  it  is  8w;cus- 
tomed  to  deal  with  such  law.  Moreover, 
utilization  of  existing  well-developed 
bodies  of  State  law  and  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rulings  prevent  the  coverage 
of  the  bill  from  being  "vague." 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  provision 
of  S.  3092  Is  section  4(d)  which  governs 
the  award  of  attorney  fees.  If  an  action 
has  been  successful,  the  attorney  will 
receive  an  award  of  a  reasonable  fee, 
based  on  the  value  of  his  services  to  the 
class.  I  have  become  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  the  private  bar  is  the  im- 
tapped  reservoir  of  consumer  power. 

S.  3092  is  designed  to  insure  the  ready 
availability  of  competent  well-compen- 
sated counsel.  By  doing  so,  it  guarantees 
a  major  increase  in  legal  muscle  for  the 
consumer. 


Significantly,  that  muscfe  will  be  in  the 
form  of  private  legal  actions,  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  effectively  redressing 
grievances  in  this  country.  The  bill  de- 
pends solely  upon  existing  legal  processes. 
I  think  that  by  utilizing  traditional 
institutions  and  proven  procedures  we 
can  attack  this  problem  of  consumer 
fraud  directly.  We  do  not  need  elaborate 
new  schemes,  we  do  not  need  massive 
governmental  intervention.  We  do  not 
need  to  regulate  the  free  market.  All 
that  Is  required  Is  opening  the  processes 
of  the  courts  to  this  long  neglected  area. 
Unfortunately  various  political  pres- 
sures have  induced  the  administration  to 
retreat  from  the  strong  proposal  orig- 
inally advocated  by  Mrs.  Knauer,  the 
President's  own  consumer  spokeswoman. 
The  bill  that  the  President  finally  sent  to 
Congress  on  October  30  offered  a  sorry 
substitute  for  meaningful  consumer 
class  action  protection  that  the  American 
people  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hansen  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  statements  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  some  of  these  consumer  fraud 
problems.  As  the  former  attorney  gen- 
eral of  a  large  State  with  consumer  fraud 
problems  I  was  Involved  in  a  good  many 
of  these  cases  and  I  am  faa^liar  with 
the  situations  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  refers  to. 

There  is  one  area  I  think-  we  have 
overlooked  and  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
concern  himself  with  it  In  this  regard. 
Most  of  these  major  sales  are  on  a  credit 
basis,  especially  referral  sales.  The  sales 
of  major  appliances  are  sold  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  going  to  be  paid  for 
by  referring  for  collection  the  sale  of 
vacuum  cleaner  sjrstems  in  the  house, 
water  softeners,  furnaces,  siding  Jobs, 
and  roofing  jobs. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Home  improvements. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Yes.  All  of  these  are  areas 
where  the  fast-buck  operator  moves  in. 
In  almost  every  instance  the  homeowner 
signs  a  note  which  is  usually  discounted 
before  the  sun  goes  down  and  it  winds 
up  under  the  protection  of  "holder  in  due 
course." 

One  of  the  attacks  I  made,  and  suc- 
cessfully made,  was  to  set  up  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  collection  of  these 
notes,  fraud  in  the  inducement.  I  think 
that  this  idea  should  be  given  particu- 
lar attention  so  that  financial  institu- 
tions will  learn  ttiey  cannot  buy  this 
bad  paper,  because,  without  exception, 
they  know  who  the  fast  buck  operators 
are.  There  are  collections  before  the  Job 
is  sold.  Many  of  them  are  fly-by-night 
loan  companies,  but  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  them  are  solid  financial  institu- 
tions where  this  paper  winds  up. 

If  there  is  one  area  where  a  consumer 
protection  bill  should  focus  it  would  be 
in  the  area  of  extending  the  protection 
B»A  setting  out  exactly  ^hat  constitutes 
fraud  in  the  inducement  so  tharlney  can 
ring  the  bell  on  this  paper. 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  point  made 
by  the  distingxushed  former  attorney 
general  of  the  Stote  of  Ohio  1&  very  per- 
tinent. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  in  addition, 
purchasers  of  this  fraudulent  paper 
generally  require  the  seller  to  set  aside 
an  additional  sum  of  money  so  that  it  is 
not  a  purchase  without  recourse.  Yet 
the  poor  defrauded  consumer,  when  he 
tries  to  defend  against  paying  on  the 
note  because  of  the  fraud,  finds  himself 
out  of  luck  on  account  of  the  holder-in- 
due-course  doctrine. 

The  commissioners  on  uniform  State 
law  in  their  new  draft  of  the  proposed 
commercial  codes  for  the  SUtes  have 
adopted  a  proposal  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  with 
respect  to  limiting  the  defenses  of  the 
holder  in  due  course  doctrine  where 
fraud  was  the  basis  of  the  original  sale. 
Just  how  many  States  are  moving  to 
adopt  it  and  what  the  final  steps  will  be. 
I  do  not  know  However.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion  in  this  area  merits  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  individual  States  would 
consider  carefully  the  recommendations 
of  the  commissioners  because  certainly 
in  the  home  improvement  field  and  many 
other  areas  the  amount  of  fraud  per- 
petrated on  the  poor  individual  home- 
owner buying  a  home  improvement  con- 
tract is  suCRciently  large  to  be  considered 
tragic  and  criminal. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  bringing  up  this  matter 
and  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  Saxbe  in  the 
chair).  I  wish  to  comment  for  1  or  2 
minutes  about  the  Presidents  proposals. 
Under  the  President's  proposal  a  con- 
sumer cannot  file  a  suit  no  matter  how 
outrageous  the  fraud  is.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  the  private  rem- 
edy that  is  supposed  to  give  every  con- 
sumer the  chance  to  have  his  day  in 
court  is  tied  to  the  Government  bureauc- 
racy. Before  the  consumer  can  file  a  suit, 
the  Attorney  General  must  have  initi- 
ated and  won  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  or  the  F^C  must  have  filed 
a  final  cease-and-desist  order.  Thus  all 
the  individual  suits  must  depend  upon 
the  promptness  and  concern  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  or  FTC  bureaucracy — 
which  or  both  far  from  being  consumer 
agencies.  Under  the  Nixon  bill,  a  con- 
sumers right  to  his  day  in  court  is  more 
restricted  than  a  treble  damage  plain- 
tiff in  an  antitrust  action.  Must  we  re- 
peat the  faUures  of  the  dormant  FTC? 
I  ask.  What  is  the  point  of  giving  the 
buyer  an  effective  private  action  if  it  is 
made  to  depend  upon  bureaucratic  ap- 
proval? 

Just  as  disastrous  for  the  consumer, 
the  Government  and  private  suits  would 
be  limited  to  a  narrow  series  of  defined 
fprms  of  fraud,  forms  that  unscrupulous 
merchants  can  change  as  rapidly  as  the 
legislation  can  be  enacted. 

Under  this  severe  limitation,  the  con- 
sumer will  have  fewer  remedies  than  he 
would  in  State  courts.  Why  grant  the 
consumer  the  advantage  of  the  Federal 
procedure  and  then  deny  him  the  power 
of  SUte  substantive  law?  With  these  two 


crippling  limitations  the  consimier  will 
be  little  better  off  than  he  is  today.  He 
will  have  no  private  remedy  and  no 
State  law  wedded  to  modem  procedure. 
All  that  he  will  have  are  promises, 
promises. 

omct  or  coNsoMC«  aitairs 

As  I  said  earlier,  no  pure  agency  or 
administrative  change  will  solve  the  con- 
sumers  problems.  Our  primary  relevance 
upon  private  initiative  must  rest  in  the 
courts.  But  a  pure  consumer  agency,  rep- 
resenting the  consumer  alone,  can  have 
profound  impact  upon  key  Federal  Gov- 
ernment decisions,  agency  rulings,  and 
court  actions.  At  present,  no  one  repre- 
sents the  consumers  in  Washington,  and 
even  the  class  action  proposal  will  not 
remedy  this  particular  lack  of  repre- 
sentation. We  need  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  am  quite  flat- 
tered that  the  administration  bill  creat- 
ing an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (S. 
3240)  so  closely  follows  my  own  bill  <S. 
2«45)  in  so  many  respects.  I  regret,  how- 
ever, that  in  several  crucial  areas  the 
administration  proposal  differs  from 
mine;  these  differences  add  up,  in  my 
opinion,  to  a  virtual  emasculation  of  au- 
thority of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
and  make  this  reorganization  more  cos- 
metic than  real. 

In  delegating  fimctions  to  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  the  two  bills  are 
very  similar.  Both  measures  provide  for 
an  Office:  First,  to  coordinate  Federal 
action  and  program  affecting  consum- 
ers :  second,  to  disseminate  consumer  in- 
formation; third,  to  initiate  and  coordi- 
nate consumer  research:  fourth,  to  aid 
efforts  at  consumer  education:  fifth,  to 
assist  State  and  local  government  con- 
sumer efforts;  sixth,  to  investigate  and 
report  on  consiuner  affairs ;  and  seventh, 
to  be  the  consumer  "advocate"  within 
the  Federal  Government.  Where  the  bills 
differ  is  In  the  powers  granted  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs. 

CONSUMEE   COMPLAINTS 

In  the  area  of  consumer  complaints, 
for  example,  my  bill  provides  for  a  Con- 
sumer Office  that  can  investigate  and 
then  act.  Under  the  administration  plan, 
however,  the  Office  can  do  neither;  it 
merely  is  a  passive  transmission  belt  for 
consumer  complaints  to  the  appropriate 
agencies. 

Under  section  3(b)(2)  of  my  bill,  the 
Consumer  Office  will  establish  consum- 
er centers  across  the  country  to  bring  the 
Federal  consumer  advocate  in  reach  of 
the  consumer  himself.  The  administra- 
tion makes  no  such  proposal. 

In  section  5tb>  of  my  bill  there  is  a 
specific  provision  that,  upon  a  com- 
plaint, the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
"shall  take  whatever  action  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  resolve  the  complaint — in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  referral  to  an 
appropriate"  agency.  In  the  administra- 
tion bill,  under  sections  104  (ai  and  (b), 
all  that  the  Office  is  permitted  to  do  is 
"transmit"  the  complaint  to  the  appro- 
priate agency.  This  city  already  possesses 
adequate  personnel  whose  sole  function 
is  to  refer  unsolved  problems  to  other 
personnel.  The  entire  point  of  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  is  to  create  an  organi- 
zation outside  the  existing  bureaucracies 


to  provide  action  for  the  consumer:  we 
must  provide  a  Federal  advocate  and 
representatives  for  the  consumer  who 
will  ftu:e  the  bureaucracy.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  an  organization  which 
merely  ferries  consumer  complaints  to 
the  existing  departments  and  agencies 
and  passively  hands  the  problem  over 
will  change  the  present  situation 
whatsoever. 

Further,  the  full  power  of  investiga- 
tion is  granted  to  the  Consumer  Office 
under  my  bill  so  that  a  complete  inquiry 
can  be  made  following  any  complaint; 
this  power  Is  obviously  necessary  if  any 
successful  solution  is  to  be  provided  by 
the  Office  for  valid  complaints. 

How  can  an  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  or  the  State  of  Maryland, 
or  any  other  SUte,  be  responsible  for  a 
consumers'  affairs  division  if  he  did  not 
have  the  wherewithal  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation when  he  received  a  com- 
plaint? He  could  refer  it  to  the  States 
attorney  of  Harford  County,  or  Anne 
Arundel  County,  or  Cuyahoga  County,  or 
any  other  county.  But  he  could  do  that 
without  any  consumer  agency.  What 
happens  then?  He  does  not  know,  and  he 
does  not  have  any  control  over  it.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  President  is  asking 
us  to  do — to  have  an  agency  and  just  let 
them  refer  a  complaint.  There  is  no 
power  to  Investigate  and  no  p>ower  to  act. 

More  important,  the  function  of  con- 
sumer advocate  requires  the  powers  of 
Investigation  to  discover  if  individual 
complaints  reflect  widespread  practices 
that  must  be  corrected.  The  administra- 
tion proposal  has  an  Investigation  pro- 
vision, section  204.  which  prevents  the 
use  of  these  powers  In  conjunction  with 
complaints. 

INVESTIGATIVE    POWEKS 

Under  my  proposal,  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Is  granted  a  full  battery  of 
discovery  or  Investigative  powers  to  be 
used  for  all  purposes.  Section  5'd)  uti- 
lizes the  subpena  power  for  documents 
and  witnesses,  deposition  authority,  and 
the  contempt  of  court  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  49) .  In  order  to  give  realis- 
tic punch  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
consumer  advocate.  I  have  added  the 
penalty  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
same  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  1 15 
U.S.C.  15)  which  contains  stiff  fines  and 
jail  sentences  for  willful  refusal  or  false 
statements. 

In  stark  contrast  to  these  broad 
powers  of  investigation,  the  administra- 
tion's plan  has  discovery  provisions 
which  are  drafted  to  practically  blind- 
fold the  consumer  advocates.  As  noted 
above,  there  are  no  investigatory  powers 
that  can  be  used  for  complaints. 

Indeed,  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
lt=;elf  has  no  Investigatory  powers; 
rather  these  are  vested  in  the  Consumer 
Protection  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. This  Division  Is  given  cer- 
tain Investigatory  power  under  section 
204(a>  (1)  and  (2),  but  only  for  general 
investigation.  Thus  under  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  there  is  the  anomaly  of  hav- 
ing the  policy  Investigation  power  given 
to  the  prosecutors;  the  policy  body,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  must  proceed 
blindly.  To  compound  this  ridiculous 
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situation  futher,  the  power  of  investi- 
gation relating  to  actual  court  cases  or 
regulatory  proceedings,  that  is,  the  pros- 
ecut.r's  Investlgatoiy  pcaver.  is  given 
under  section  204(a)(3)  to  the  Federal 
agency  involved  in  the  proceedings  and 
not  to  the  consumer  prosecutor.  Thus, 
the  Division  of  Consumer  Protection  un- 
der section  203  can  intervene  to  present 
the  c-insumer's  case  in  court  or  before 
an  agency — presumably  to  present  the 
consumer  point  of  view.  But  under  sec- 
tion 204<a)  (3)  the  consumer  lawyer  has 
to  rely  upon  that  very  agency  for  dis- 
covery powers. 

If  the  agency  does  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing, nothing  happens.  Two  or  three  sec- 
reUrles  could  be  set  up  right  now  In  the 
White  House,  who  could  pass  on  com- 
plaints to  the  agencies.  Basically,  that 
Is  what  has  been  happening  for  the  last 
20  or  30  years. 

Needless  to  sky,  there  are  no  penalties 
for  false  statements  or  willful  refusal. 

LEGAL    REPRESENTATION 

The  authority  granted  for  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  consumer  into  regu- 
latory proceedings  and  appeals  of  those 
proceedings  or  in  district  courts  and 
court  of  appeals  is  similar  in  both  my 
bin  and  the  administration  proposal — the 
difference  in  approach  lies  with  the  peo- 
ple given  this  authority.  In  S.  2045.  this 
power  is  given  to  the  consumer  advocate, 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  Thus  an 
independent  body  whose  only  task  is  to 
represent  the  consumer  Is  given  the 
power  to  do  precisely  that^represent  the 
consumer.  This  guarantees  that  a  new 
point  of  view  is  injected  into  agency  and 
court  proceedings. 

At  last  someone  will  speak  for  all  the 
unrepresented  consumers  across  the  land. 
The  administration  divorces  the  power  to 
intervene  from  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  and  puts  It  back  into  an  ongoing 
bureaucracy — the  Justice  Department. 
Those  who  are  the  policymakers  cannot 
be  the  advocates.  The  Justice  D^>art- 
ment  advocates  are.  as  I  pointed  out 
about,  dependent  upon  the  agencies  in- 
volved for  any  information  gathering 
powers,  so  they  have  no  Independent 
source  of  Information.  Most  distressing, 
the  Justice  Department  also  may  have 
the  responslbUlty  to  defend  the  agency 
itself  if  it  Is  In  court. 

Thus  the  very  same  Department — 
albeit  with  different  divisions — which 
has  the  responsibility  of  bringing  In  the 
consumer  perspiectlve  also  has  the  re- 
sponsblllty  of  presenting  the  agency  per- 
-  spectlve.  I  cannot  Imagine  a  greater  con- 
flict of  responsibilities  In  one  depart- 
ment. It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to 
create  a  new  structure — the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs — because  an  independ- 
ent view,  a  new  perspective  must  be 
created  at  the  Federal  level,  and  then 
not  permit  that  new  structure  to  present 
Its  case.  What  is  the  point  of  a  consumer 
advocate  If  It  cannot  advocate? 

REPRESENTATION    IN    DECISIONMAKING 

At  the  Federal  level,  many  of  the  deci- 
sions made  that  affect  the  consumer  most 
directly  are  not  made  In  adversary  pro- 
ceedings before  courts  or  agencies.  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  most  of  the  vital  decisions  affecting 


the  consumer  are  not  made  this  way. 
Rather  they  are  made  In  the  policy  deci- 
sions of  the  departments,  agencies,  or 
high-level  committees.  The  need  for  the 
consumer  advocate,  that  is,  a  separate, 
new  voice  in  the  higher  councils  of  Gov- 
ernment, is  the  very  reason  for  creating 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  plac- 
ing it  in  the  President's  Executive  Office. 
We  must  create  a  high  level,  policy  advo- 
cate for  the  consumer. 

For  this  reason,  my  bill  in  section  4(d) 
specifically  provides  for  the  Intervention 
of  the  Consumer  Office  as  a  matter  of 
right  when  "any  matter"  Is  pending  be- 
fore an  agency  or  department  that  "may 
affect  substantially  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers.'  Contrast  this  clear  mandate  for 
the  Consimier  Office  to  plead  the  case  of 
the  consumer  to  the  administration's 
analogous  provision,  section  301. 

For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  import 
quotas  cf  oil.  a  matter  handled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  here  is  a  de- 
cision which,  when  the  amount  of  oil 
coming  into  this  country  is  restricted, 
can  raise  the  cost  of  living  for  the  aver- 
age consumer  by  many  dollars  every 
year.  Here  Is  where  the  consumer  ought 
to  be  represented.  Here  is  where  a  peo- 
ple's counsel,  here  is  where  a  public  de- 
fender, here  Is  where  a  consumer  ad- 
vocate ought  to  be  in  there  fighting  for 
the  consumer.  There  is  no  one  in  there 
now. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  is  given  no 
authority  to  speak  or  intervene  in  any 


matter,  through  any  bureaucratic  maze, 
to  represent  the  consumer.  The  Division 
of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  given  no  authority  to  speak 
or  intervene.  There  is  no  Institutional 
change.  Every  department  arrtl  agency 
is  directed,  when  making  decisions  to 
"give  due  consideration  to  the  valid  in- 
terests of  constmiers." 

Well,  they  are  supposed  to  do  that 
now,  yet  we  know  it  is  not  happening. 
To  me,  this  directive  is  a  joke.  It  is  next 
to  meaningless.  Nothing  can  be  more  in- 
adequate for  the  consumer.  It  is  a  clear 
decision  to  do  nothing  at  all. 

I  hope  I  have  brought  to  light  some 
of  the  grave  inadequacies  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposals:  No  help  to  the 
complaining  consumer;  no  independent 
investigatory  powers  for  the  policymak- 
ers or  advocates;  no  separate  institution 
for  c6nsumer  advocacy;  and  no  repre- 
sentation In  policymaking  decisions.  I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  administra- 
tion's program  is  totally  inadequate.  It 
is  a  promise  without  the  possibility  of 
fulfillment.  It  is  the  consumer  advocate 
blindfolded  and  tonguetied. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
chart  comparing  the  provisions  of  S.  2045, 
my  proposal,  with  those  of  S.  3240,  the 
administration  proposal.  I  think  this  will 
make  the  contrast  between  the  two  pro- 
posals quite  clear. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i». 


COMPARISON  or  Typings  (S.  2045)   and  Administration   (S.  3240)   Proposals  for  an 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 


TYDINGS S.  204  5 

Consximer  complaints 

Establishes  regional  consumer  centers  to 
receive  complaints,  give  expert  advice,  and 
seek  resolution  of  consumer  problems,  i  3 
(b)(2). 

Upon  complaint,  powers  given  to  consumer 
office  to  take  "appropriate  action, "■  such  ac- 
tion not  limited  to  referral.  If  agency  refuses 
action,  binding  arbitration  provided.  5  5(b). 

Investigatory  powers  of  complaints  as  in 
5  9.  FTC  Act  (15  use  §  491:  penalty  for  re- 
fusals of  discovery  as  In  §  10,  PTC  Act.  [15 
use  $50). 

Investigations 

Pull  PTC  powers  upon  consumer  com- 
plaints— 5  5(a)  (as above). 

Pull  PTC  discovery  powers  for  any  agency 
proceeding  or  court  proceeding — §  5(d) ,  using 
§  9,  PTC  Act  providing  subpoena  powers  for 
documents  &  witnesses;  court  contempt  for 
refvisal;  and  deposition  powers  and  S  10  PTC 
Act— providing  penalties  for  refusal:  $1,000 
to  $5,000  one  year  imprisonment;  for  false 
statement:  $1,000  to  $5,000/3  years  Imprison- 
ment. 

Legal  representation 

Intervention  In  agency  proceeding  by  con- 
sumer office.  !  4(a)&(b). 

Intervention  In  court  proceedings  by  con- 
sumer office — {  4(b) &(c). 
Representation  in  executive  decisionmaking 

Intervention  consumer  office  as  of  right 
J  4(d)  — 


administration S.  3240 

Consumer  complaints 
No  provision  for  regional  consumer  com- 
plaints. 

Powers  of  Consumer  office  limited  to  trans- 
mittal of  complaints  of  legal  violations,  bad 
trade  practices,  etc.  S  104(a)&(b).  No  other 
action  permitted. 

No  Investigatory  powers  concerning  com- 
plaints—! 204. 

Investigationa 

No  powers  of  investigation  upon  consumer 
complaints  (as  above) . 

Discovery  powers  In  court  or  agency  pro- 
ceedings: i  204  (a)  (2):  can  require  discovery 
by  order— 5  204(a)  (3)  option  of  discovery  la 
granted  to  other  federal  agencies  at  pro- 
ceedings—5  204(a)  (4)  provides  petition  to 
court  for  contempt  In  discovery  refusals. 


Legal  representation 

Intervention  In  agency  proceedings  by 
Justice  Department  §203   (b)&(c). 

Intervention  in  court  proceedings  by  Jus- 
tice Department— §  203(c)&(d). 
Representation  in  executive  decistonmaking 

No  Intervention-Agency  involved  Itself  re- 
sponsible for  protecting  consumer,  as  done 
at  present. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reached  that  point  in  the  legislative 
process  where  hard  choices  must  be  made 
about  these  measures.  As  far  as  I  am 


concerned  the  choices  are  clear  cut. 
Either  we  have  the  appearance  of  relief 
for  consumers  and  the  illusion  of  redress 
of  fraud  and  deception  or  we  have  major 
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substantive  changes  In  the  law.  We  can 
pretend  we  are  helping  the  consumer 
by  offering  Mm  an  Office  for  Consumers 
with  no  real  powers  and  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion strangled  with  crippling  devices  or 
we  can  create  meaningful  solutions  to 
longstanding  problems  with  some  bite 
to  them.  It  is  a  question  of  purpose:  Are 
we  interested  in  short-term,  political 
gain  built  upon  elaborate  but  empty  pro- 
posals? Or  are  we  interested  in  granting 
the  hard-pressed  consumer  hl^  day  in 
court  and  his  voice  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process?  I  hope  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  under  the  impression  that  be- 
fore this  body  there  are  proposals  of 
varying  approach  and  technique,  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
only  two  types  of  proposals  before  us — 
those  that  will  be  effective  and  those  that 
are  drafted  to  be  Ineffective. 

I  hope  we  will  do  something  for  the 
consumer.  If  not.  I  hope  the  consimier 
will  elect  those  who  will. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer  for  his 
courtesy,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


MR.  FRTTCHEY   SHOULD  INFORM 
HIMSELF 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
not  often  that  I  feel  the  necessity  to  re- 
spond to  criticism  either  expressed  or 
Implied  by  editorial  writers  and  news- 
paper   colimmists.    However,    a    recent 
article  by  Mr.  Clayton  Fritchey  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  Friday.  Febrixary  6.  1970, 
concerning  S.  30.  the  Organized  «rlmc 
Control  Act  of  1969.  which  passed  the- 
Senate  on  January  23  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  73  to  1  affords  Justification 
for  a  departure  from  that  general  policy. 
It  is  apparent  from  an  examination 
of  Mr.  Fritchey'5  article  that  he  has 
not  bothered  to  read  the  act.  the  Sen- 
ate debates,  the  committee  report,    or 
the  hearings  conducted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee.  Instead,   the  article   represents 
little  more  than   a  scissors  and   paste 
collage    of    newspaper    comments    and 
quotes  that  other  more  enterprising  re- 
ports have  drawn  together.  For  this  rea- 
son. Mr.  Fritchey  himself  has  a  woefully 
distorted  conception  of  the  process  that 
led  to  the  passage  of  S.  30  by  the  Senate, 
and  In  the  article  Inflicts  that  miscon- 
ception  on  his   readers  through   what 
can  only  be  charitably  described  as  ir- 
responsible Journalism. 

Mr.  Fritchey  begins  by  suggesting  that 
8.  30  was  the  product  of  a  "stampede"  by 
an  "excitable"  Senate  acting  under  "pop- 
ular pressure."  The  bill  was,  he  says, 
"rammed  through"  with  "little  or  no  de- 
bate." As  we  here  In  the  Senate  know 
so  well,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  process  which  produced 
S.  30  had  its  beginning  on  January  15, 
1969.  over  a  year  ago.  when  I  introduced 
S.  30.  along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  E«- 
viH)  and  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Hruska)  . 
It  moved  through  extensive  hearings  and 
consultations,  during  the  course  of  which 
seven  other  bills  in  the  organized  crime 
area  were  Introduced  and  Included  In 
our  considerations. 

Mr.  President,  only  a  habit  of  irrespon- 
sible jouznalism — or  perhaps  misguided 


ideology — could  lead  a  commentator  to 
suggest  that  this  bill  was  "rammed 
through'  the  Senate.  Debate,  as  all 
the  Members  know,  proceeded  over  the 
course  of  3  days.  Each  Member  was 
allowed  to  speak  as  long  as  he  chose. 
Where  a  llmlUtlon  was  placed  on  de- 
l>ate.  it  was  done  by  unanimous  consent. 
And  I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  as 
manager  of  the  bill  I  declined  overtures 
from  the  leaders  to  agree  on  limited  de- 
bate more  than  once  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  measure.  I  felt  it  should  have 
full  and  free  debate.  It  was  only  after  we 
were  nearing  the  conclusion,  as  I  recall 
In  the  third  day  of  the  processing  of  the 
bill  In  the  Senate,  that  any  time  limita- 
tion was  set.  and  then  It  was  set  on  par- 
ticular amendments  as  they  came  up, 
and  set  by  unanimous  consent  and  by 
agreement  of  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Each  amendment  that  was  suggested 
was  considered  thoroughly  and.  I  might 
add.  where  they  improved  the  bill  they 
were  gladly  accepted  by  the  floor  man- 
agers, and  where  the  floor  managers 
thought  they  were  Inappropriate,  votes 
were  duly  taken — In  most  Instances  roll- 
call  votes. 

Mr.  Fritchey  next  suggests  that  per- 
haps to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
some  of  the  bill's  "worthwhUe"  features 
might  be  salvaged.  He  then  notes  that 
the  House  Committee  expects  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  legislation  on  February 
18.  This  comment,  like  several  others, 
shows  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Fritchey's 
column  is  based  on  the  quicksand  found- 
ation of  little  more  than  other  people's 
nein'spaper  clippings.  Had  he  contacted 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  directly, 
as  I  have  done,  or  any  other  responsible 
source,  he  would  have  learned  that  the 
committee  does  not  now  plan  to  take 
up  S.  30  as  a  part  of  Its  February  18 
hearings  and  that  earlier  reports  to  the 
contrary  in  the  newspapers  were  erron- 
eous Instead.  I  am  informed.  S.  30  will  be 
the  subject  of  hearings  in  the  House 
sometime  after  the  Febniary  18  series  of 
hearings  Is  completed,  probably  some- 
time to  late  April. 

A  central  point  made  by  Mr.  Fritchey's 
article  is  that  new  sentenctog  authority 
Is  not  needed  to  deal  with  the  leaders 
of  organized  crime.  Such  Is  not  the  view 
of  those  who  have  taken  the  time  and 
trouble  to  study  this  problem  to  anything 
more  than  a  superficial  fashion.  The 
model  penal  code  of  the  American  Law 
Institute,  the  model  sentenctog  act  of 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
Itoquency,  the  sentencing  standards  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  and  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
own  studies,  all  refute  Mr.  Fritchey's 
views,  confirm  the  commonsense  Judg- 
ment of  American  citizens  everjrwhere 
that  the  leaders  of  organized  crime  are 
not  now  brought  to  book  under  present 
procedures,  and  conclude  that  special 
sentencing  techniques  like  S.  30's  must 
be  used. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  potot 
out  how  Mr.  Fritchey  stands  convicted, 
from  his  own  words,  of  falling  prey  to 
the  very  sto  he   would  impute  to  the 


Senate.  He  accuses  this  body  of  giving 
to  to  "popular  pressure" — impllclty.  I 
would  suppose,  of  lack  of  courage  or  to- 
dependent  convictions — but  he  then  sug- 
gests that  there  is  no  need  to  enact  S.  30,  ^ 
stoce  it  is  aimed  at  organized  crime  ** 
which,  he  suggests,  is  not  responsible 
for  the  violence  that  "so  much  concerns" 
the  public.  Obviously.  S.  30  should  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits — independ- 
ent of  the  question  of  public  pressure. 
But  Mr.  Fritchey  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  He  cannot  fault  us  for  taking 
action  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
people  everywhere  and  suggest  at  the 
same  time  that  our  action  is  inappro- 
priate stoce  it  does  not.  he  says,  meet 
those  demands. 

Nevertheless.  I  suggest  that  Mr. 
Fritchey  has  once  agato  demonstrated 
the  superficiality  of  his  understanding  of 
our  crime  problem  when  he  failed  to 
recognize  the  relationship  between  or- 
ganized crime  and  the  sort  of  street 
crime  that  he  suggests  gives  our  citizens 
legitimate  concern.  Whitney  Young  of 
the  Urban  League  has  rightly  observed: 

A  ckUM  of  violence  In  Harlem  is  the  refusal 
of  the  authorltlee  to  cr«clc  down  on  the 
Mafia,  which  trafflcks  In  narcotics. 

Narcotics  addicts  account,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  those  most  directly  tovolved.  for 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  muggtogs, 
robberies,  and  thefts  in  our  major  metro- 
politan areas — tocludtog  not  only  Har- 
lem, but  also  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Febru- 
ary 9.  1970.  page  2,  column  1.  the  cost 
to  stolen  property  to  connection  with 
drug  addiction  to  the  District  is  esti- 
mated at  $618  million  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  these  narcotics 
addicts  raise  the  money?  Many  of  them 
do  not  work.  Many  of  them  have  no 
source  of  tocome  except  by  mugging, 
robbery,  stealing.  «md  burglary.  We  must 
cut  off  the  source  of  supply  of  the  drugs, 
which  Is  controlled  by  organized  crime — 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  harmful 
drugs  that  come  toto  this  country,  the 
Illicit  drug  traffic.  Is  brought  to  by  the 
forces  of  organized  crime.  Yet  this  very 
distinguished  columnist  can  see  no  rela- 
tion between  the  street  crime — where  the 
addict  goes  out  and  knocks  somebody  on 
the  head  or  snatches  a  woman's  purse  or 
by  unlawful  entry  commits  burglary — 
and  organized  crime,  the  activities  of  the 
Mafia. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Fritchey  ends  his 
article  by  falltog  toto  the  fallacy  char- 
acteristic of  much  of  the  reasontog  of 
some  liberal  commentators  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  He  suggests  that. 
If  we  were  willtog  to  put  up  the  ktod  of 
money  that  it  takes  to  modernize  the 
major  law  enforcement  and  prison  sys- 
tems to  this  country,  we  might  be  able 
to  restore  law  and  order. 

He  presents  this  spendtog  program, 
moreover,  as  an  alternative  to  giving  to 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  the  legal 
tools  they  need  to  respond  to  our  crisis 
to  crime  control,  when,  to  truth,  these 
items  are  not  mutually  exclusive  or  alter- 
native courses  of  action.  The  peace  forces 
to  our  society— the  police,  the  courts,  the 
prisons — need  not  only  money  and  mod- 
ernization—with that  I  agree — but  they 
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also  need  modem  legal  tools  and  tech- 
niques. To  deny  law  enforcement  either 
more  ftoancial  resources  or  the  new  legal 
tools  that  are  required  is  to  render  more 
difficult  their  task  of  enforctog  the  law 
and  protecttog  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  stocerely  regret  that 
Mr.  Fritchey's  article  is  calculated  more 
to  mislead  than  to  toform  his  readers. 
I  therefore  felt  constratoed  to  call  this 
shoddy  reporting  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  articles  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  prtoted  to  the  Record 
at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Peb.  6.  1970) 
HoosE  Gets  Chance  To  Calm  Senate 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 
The  accepted  theory  for  having  a  bicameral 
Congress  Is  that  If  the  suppoeedly  mercurial 
House  should  stampede  under  popular  pres- 
sure, as  It  has  from  time  to  time,  the  more 
entrenched  Senate  would  be  there  to  stabi- 
lize the  situation  until  the  panic  passed.  In 
the  new  session  of  the  9l8t  Congress,  how- 
ever, the  public  must  look  to  the  House  to 
restrain  an  excitable  Senate — at  least  as  far 
as  crime  busting  Is  concerned. 

After  pondering  some  of  the  dubious  fea- 
tures of  the  hodge-podge  omiUbus  crime  bill 
Just  passed  overwhelmingly  (73  to  1)  by 
the  Senate,  with  little  or  no  debate,  the 
country  can  be  glad  that  this  legislation  still 
has  to  face  further  scrutiny  In  the  House, 
especially  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  where, 
fortunately,  there  are  Influential  members 
of  parUea  who  are  dedicated  to  protecting 
the  kind  of  civil  m)ertles  that  this  bUl 
endangers. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  the  Senate  RepubU- 
can  leader,  tiilnks  both  parties  should  share 
the  credit  for  the  bill.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  both  share  the  blame,  for 
the  bill  was  rammed  throxigh  In  three  days 
only  because  of  partisan  politics. 

President  Nixon,  seeking  to  pre-empt  the 
law-and-order  issue,  as  he  did  in  1968, 
blamed  the  Congress  for  not  acting  on  the 
crime  bill,  and  the  Democrats,  despite  mis- 
givings, sought  to  head  him  off  by  immedi- 
ate passage.  So  now  It  Is  up  to  the  Ho\ise 
to  salvage  the  bill's  worthwhile  features, 
while  purging  It  of  provisions  so  question- 
able and  extreme  as  to  threaten  Its  constitu- 
tionality. 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  D-N.T..  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  says  hear- 
ings will  start  on  the  legislation  on  Feb.  18. 
The  ranking  Republican  on  the  committee. 
Rep.  W.  M.  Mcculloch  of  Ohio,  says  he  "has 
no  intention  of  rushing  through  any  un- 
constitutional legislation  that  won't  stand 
up  In  court." 

Celler's  calm  view  Is  that  "frankly,  crime 
Is  primarily  a  state  matter;  It  Is  not  a  fed- 
eral matter."  Nixon,  since  becoming  Presi- 
dent, has  also  been  comlnf  around  to  this 
view,  but  after  blaming  Lyndon  Johnson  for 
the  Increase  In  crime,  he  can  hardly  absolve 
himself  of  responsibility  now  that  he  U  In 
the  White  House. 

Actually,  the  new  crUne  bill  U  as  much 
DemocraUc  Senator  John  McCleUan's  as  It  is 
Nixon's,  perhaps  more  so.  Most  of  the  admin- 
istration's Items  centered  on  gambling,  ob- 
scetUty  and  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  law  enforce- 
ment. The  McClellan  Items  largely  reflected 
hte  prlmlUve  view  that  crime  oan  be  cured  by 
tougher  sentences  and  fewer  safeguards  for 
defendants. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  for  instance, 
Xeara  that  a  provlaUm  oetenatbly  aimed  at  pto- 


fesslonal  criminals  Is  so  broad  that  a  war  pro- 
testor like  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  could  get  30 
years  under  some  circumstances.  Other  sen- 
ators are  mindful  that  James  V.  Bennett, 
former  U.S.  prisons  director,  says  that  our 
criminal  laws  are  already  "the  most  severe 
to  the  world" — ^but  they  haven't  curbed 
crime. 

As  bad  as  crime  Is,  there  U  no  great  urgency 
for  enacting  the  Senate's  bill,  for  It  doesn't 
concentrate  on  the  kind  of  violence  that  so 
concerns  the  public;  muggings,  robbery,  rape, 
riots,  looting,  car  thefts,  vandalism.  Juvenile 
gangsterism,  etc.  It  Ls  primarily  aimed  at  the 
mobs  and  organized  crime,  which  seldom 
threaten  the  public  directly. 

The  administration  has  already  discovered 
Uiat  harsher  sentences  are  no  real  answer  to 
crime.  When  it  came  to  power  last  year,  the 
administration  was  talking  about  10  and  20 
years  In  prison  for  marijuana  offenses,  but 
now  It  Is  going  along  with  proposals  to  make 
"pot"  a  mere  misdemeanor,  subject  only  to 
light  punishment  and  or  suspended  sen- 
tences. 

The  only  senatx>r  who  had  the  courage  to 
vote  against  the  pending  bill  was  Lee  Met- 
calf,  D-Mont.  He  says  he  was  and  Is  pre- 
pared to  vote  more  money  for  policemen, 
courts  and  rehabilitation,  but  "I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  taking  away  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  fimdamental  rights  from  pec^le 
charged  with  crime."  A  sheepish  colleague, 
who  feels  the  same  way,  but  voted  for  the 
bill,  says.  "Everyone's  afraid  of  being  called 
soft  on  crime." 

When  Congress  and  the  President  are  ready 
to  support  an  effective  gun  control  bill,  and 
are  willing  to  put  up  the  kind  of  money  It 
takes  to  modernize  the  nation's  law  enfore- 
ment  and  prison  systems,  the  country  can 
begin  to  take  seriously  their  proclaimed  to- 
tereet  to  law  and  order. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Feb.  9. 
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H17CE  Cost  op  Addiction 

(By  Don  EUrkman) 

The  enormity  of  financial  losses  a  major 
American  city  suffers  from  crimes  committed 
by  drug  addicts  has  been  revealed  In  a  pene- 
trating study  by  a  Johns  Hopkins  University 
medical  researcher. 

Dr.  Leon  Wurmser,  director  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Drug  Abuse  Center  In  Baltimore, 
reports  robberies,  muggings,  burglaries,  shop- 
lifting and  other  crimes  committed  by  Balti- 
more addicts  cost  the  city  $100  million  to 
S500  million  per  year. 

Baltimore  has  a  population  of  about  one 
million  and  about  12,000  are  drug  addicts. 
Dr.  Wurmser  says.  The  $100  to  $500  million 
estimate  Is  based  on  confidential  toformatlon 
he  obtained  from  60  Baltimore  addicts  who 
revealed  the  details  of  their  crimes  to  un- 
signed questionnaires. 

The  study  showed  an  average  drug  ad- 
dict's habit  cost  him  $47  a  day.  with  the 
amount  varying  from  per  addict  to  one  who 
had  to  spend  $250  a  day  for  drugs. 

Because  the  addicts  had  to  sell  stolen 
goods  at  prices  varying  from  one-third  to 
one-half  their  true  value,  an  addict  with 
average  $47  per  day  habit  bad  to  steal  goods 
valued  at  about  $42,000  annually  to  support 
his  habit.  Dr.  Wurmser  said. 

All  60  addicts  confessed  they  had  to  com- 
mit a  variety  of  crimes  to  support  their 
drug  habits.  Forty-one  of  the  60  admitted 
widespread  shoplifting,  30  confessed  to  being 
dope  pushers,  19  said  they  committed 
burglaries.  16  participated  In  confidence 
games  and  gambling,  eight  resorted  to  vio- 
lent robberies  and  muggings,  and  five  were 
prostitutes. 

PRESENTS  STCDT 

In  a  personal  presentation  of  his  study 
to  a  Joint  session  of  the  Maryland  legisla- 
ture. Dr.  Wurmser  cited  the  case  of  a  young 
addict  who  had  been  hooked  on  heroto  stoce 


last  August.  To  support  his  $65-a-day  habit, 
this  addict  admitted  a  long  string  of  shop- 
liftings, automobile  break-ins  and  burglaries. 

Dr.  Wurmser  said  another  addict  with  an 
$80-to-$100  a-day  habit  claimed  he  had  stol- 
en a  "few  hundred  thousand  dollars"  worth 
of  goods  by  shopllfttog  In  Baltimore  depart- 
ment stores  and  shopping  centers  every  year 
for  six  years. 

The  day  before  he  turned  himself  toto 
Johns  Hopkins,  the  addict  admitted  bur- 
glarizing a  drugstore  of  30  watches  ahd  60 
to  70  packs  of  razor  blades.  He  sold  his  haul, 
valued  at  $400.  for  $110  to  buy  heroto. 

Dr.  Wurmser  says  the  Baltimore  police  de- 
partment's drug  addict  register  lists  6.000 
known  addicts  but  there  are  an  equal  num- 
ber who  haven't  been  detected  by  the  police. 

"For  6.000  addicts  our  estimate  of  property 
damage  would  go  to  $250  million  per  year  and 
for  12.000  addicts  to  $500  million  per  year," 
Dr   Wurmser  said. 

This  enormous  loss  Is  borne  mostly  by  Bal- 
timore's large  stores.  Dr.  Wurmser  said,  but 
Insurance  companies  bear  part  of  the  brunt 
and  their  losses  eventually  are  passed  on  to 
the  city's  consumers. 

PAVORS    METHADONE 

The  only  logical  way  to  treat  narcotics  ad- 
dicts. Dr.  Wurmser  said,  Is  to  place  them  on  a 
strictly  supervised  dose  of  the  drug  metha- 
done, a  narcotic  that  substitutes  for  the  ad- 
dict's chosen  drug. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  addicts  who  use 
methadone  for  six  months  are  able  to  break 
their  addiction.  Dr.  Wurmser  said,  and  taking 
dally  doses  of  methadone  allows  addicts  to 
lead  an  almost  normal  life  while  "kicking" 
the  drug  habit. 

Dr.  Wurmser  estimated  the  average  metha-i 
done  cure  costs  about  $1,000  an  addict,  or 
two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  amount  an  ad- 
dict would  steal  to  support  his  habit. 

ADDICTS   COSTLT   TO    DISTEICT    OF   COLTTMBIA 

The  financial  cost  to  Waahtogton  Is  at 
least  as  staggering  as  to  Baltimore  from 
crimes  committed  by  drug  addicts.  If  Dr. 
Leon  Wurmser's  calculations  are  correct. 

Estimates  on  the  true  niunber  of  addicts 
in  the  District  range  from  the  Federal  Nar- 
cotics Bureau's  figure  of  1,162  last  sprtog  to 
more  than  12,(X)0  by  such  persons  as  Hia- 
watha Bxirrls,  director  of  Bonabond,  Inc.,  a 
leading  drug  rehabilitation  program.  Col. 
Jeru-Ahmed  Hassan,  director  of  the  Black- 
man's  Development  CJenter  heroin  treatment 
program,  said  more  than  9,000  addicts  were 
registered  In  his  program,  with  1.500  actively 
receiving  treatment. 

A  $41-a-day  habit  would  mean  $544,000  to 
drug  traffic  dally  for  12,000  addicts,  or  $199 
mllUon  a  year.  An  addict  with  a  $47-a-day 
habit  has  to  steal  goods  valued  at  $51,465  a 
year,  if  stolen  goods  brtog  one-third  their 
true  value,  based  on  Dr.  Wurmser's  calcula- 
tions. 

And  12,000  addicts  needtog  $50  a  day  to 
drugs  would  mean  $618  million  to  property 
stolen  and  fenced  here  each  year. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969 

The  Senate  conttaued  with  tiie  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  to  connection  with  HJl. 
514,  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  and 
to  particular  to  support  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  others, 
of  whom  I  am  one,  which  is  amendment 
No.  481,  and  relates  primarily  to  the  en- 
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actment  of  freedom  of  choice  for  the 
parents  and  the  children  in  our  puWic 
school  systems. 

1  first  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
amendment  No.  481  follows  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  last  year  of  section  3201 
of  the  Statutes  of  New  York.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statute  3201, 
now  part  of  the  law  of  New  York,  as  en- 
acted by  a  vote  of  better  than  2' 2  to  1  in 
the  lower  House  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature and  a  substantial  vote  in  the 
Senate  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  and 
approved  by  Governor  Rockefeller  of 
that  State  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

}  3201.  No  exclusion  Discrimination  on  ac- 
count or  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin 
prohibited 

)  No  person  shall  be  refused  admission 
Into  or  be  excluded  from  ally  public  school 
In  the  state  of  New  York  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

2  Except  with  the  express  approval  of  a 
board  of  education  having  jurisdiction,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  such  board  hav- 
ing been  elected,  no  student  shall  be  assigned 
or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  equality  in  attend- 
ance or  Increased  attendance  or  reduced 
attendance,  at  any  school,  of  persons  of  one 
or  more  partlctilar  races,  creed*,  colors,  or 
national  origins;  and  no  school  district, 
school  zone  or  attendance  unit,  by  whatever 
n>ime  known,  shall  be  established,  reorga- 
nized or  maintained  for  any  such  purpose, 
provided  that  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a  pupil 
in  the  manner  requested  or  authorized  by  his 
parents  or  guardian. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  have  included  all  of  that  section 
except  the  portion  which  deals  with  re- 
ligious schools,  which  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  Stennis  amendment 
which  will  follow. 

Without  attempting  to  read  the  sUt- 
ute  of  New  York  in  fuU,  I  just  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  the  concluding 
words  of  that  portion  which  deal  with 
the  public  schools  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  that  nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a 
pupil  In  the  manner  requested  or  author- 
ized by  his  parents  or  guardian. 

This  makes  It  very  clear  that  the  ma- 
jor thrust  of  that  portion  of  the  sUtute 
of  New  York  has  to  do  with  the  reten- 
tion of  freedom  of  choice  of  parents  and 
guardians  as  to  where  their  children 
shall  attend  public  schools. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  completely 
clear  for  the  Record  how  closely  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Stennis 
and  others  follows  not  only  the  meaning 
but  even  the  exact  wording  of  the  stat- 
ute of  New  York  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
body  of  amendment  No.  481,  entitled 
"Discrimination  on  Account  of  Race, 
Creed,  Color,  or  National  Origin  Pro- 
hibited." be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


On  page  45.  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
the  following  new  section; 

DISCaiMINATION    ON    ACCOUNT    OF    RACk.    CRTEO, 
COLO*.     OK     NATIONAL     ORtCIN     PaUHIBrTCD 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  refused  ad- 
mission Into  or  be  excluded  from  any  public 
school  m  any  State  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

(bi  Except  with  the  express  approval  of  a 
board  of  education  legally  constituted  In  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  having 
Jurisdiction,  no  student  shall  be  assigned  or 
compelled  to  attend  any  school  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  equality  in  attend- 
ance or  increased  attendance  or  reduced 
attendance,  at  any  school,  of  persons  of  one 
or  more  particular  races,  creeds,  colors,  or 
national  origins;  and  no  school  district, 
school  zone,  or  attendance  unit,  by  whatever 
name  known,  shall  be  established,  reorga- 
nized, or  maintained  for  any  such  purpose: 
Provided.  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law 
shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a  pupil  In 
the  manner  requested  or  authorized  by  his 
parents  or  guardian. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times we  are  lucky  enough  to  find  an 
able  and  a  scholarly  treatise  on  a  subject 
under  discussion  in  the  Senate  which  so 
nearly  fits  the  situation  that  I  think  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  found  such  a  scholarly 
discussion  of  this  question — freedom  of 
choice — entitled  •Freedom  of  Choice  and 
the  Constitution."  in  a  brief  written  by 
Mr.  Whiteford  S.  Blakeney,  an  able  at- 
torney at  law  of  Charlotte.  N.C.  I  have 
inquired  of  some  of  my  North  Carolina 
lawyer  friends,  particularly  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Ervin>.  as  to  the  standing  of  Mr.  Blak- 
eney and  I  find  that  he  sUnds  among 
those  few  attorneys  considered  to  be  at 
the  top  of  the  North  Carohna  bar. 

Therefore.  I  have  been  particularly 
happy  to  find  this  brief,  which  is  on  the 
subject  of  Freedom  of  Choice  and  the 
Constitution."  and  after  making  some 
minor  changes  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  brief  applicable  to 
present  debate,  I  am  going  to  read  from 
that  brief  in  some  detail  because  I  think 
it  so  clearly  applies  to  the  specific  part 
of  the  pending  debate. 

There  are  the  words  of  Mr  Blakeney, 
with  minor  changes,  to  make  them  apply 
directly  to  our  situation  now  pending : 
PacEOOM  or  Choice  and  the  Constttution 

The  subject  which  I  shall  undertake  to 
discuss  with  you  Is  of  deep  interest  to  many 
people  nowadays  It  Is  In  fact  a  center  of 
continuous  controversy,  which  In  turn  Is 
heightened  by  a  great  deal  of  genuine  mis- 
understanding and  confusion. 

Not  all  things  yield  to  reasoning,  but  clear 
thinking  and  understanding  are  certainly  the 
beginning  of  solution  to  any  difficult  prob- 
lem; and  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  thinking 
and  understanding  processes  on  this  subject 
have  become  extraordinarily  obscure  and 
tangled. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  two  different 
propcsltlcns: 

(1)  The  United  States  Constitution  re- 
quires that  State  government  shall  not.  on 
the  basis  of  a  child's  race  or  color,  designate 
or  determine  where  he  Is  to  attend  public 
school. 

(2)  The  United  States  Constitution  re- 
quires that  State  Oovernments  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  a  child's  race  or  color,  designate  and 


determine  where  he  is  to  attend  public 
school — 1/  such  be  neccsisary  In  order  to 
accompiuh  rac.al  integration. 

Imn.edlately  it  appears  that  these  two 
stateuients  contradict  eich  other.  They  are 
indeed  CLntradictory.  And  this  contradiction 
summarizes  the  whole  dilemma  of  this  prob- 
lem today.  For  some  of  our  Federal  Courts 
and  Federal  executive  authorities  are  now 
trying  to  maintain  both  of  these  positions — 
to  their  own  confusion,  to  the  frustration  of 
thousands  of  school  administrators,  and  to 
the  total  befuddlement  of  students,  teachers, 
paren  s  and  the  general  American  public. 
How  has  such  a  Situation  come  about? 

THE    first    PROPOSmON 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  case  of  Brcwn  vs  Board 
of  Education  ruled  that  even  though  facilities 
and  curricula  and  all  other  facors  be  wholly 
equal,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  permit  the  compulsory  separating 
and  segregating  of  children  In  public  schools 
en  the  basis  of  race  or  color.  The  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  the  Court  pointed 
to  as  compelling  this  ruling  was  the  short 
and  concise  command.  In  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  directing  that  "no  State  shall 
deny  to  any  person  within  l*s  Jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

That  decision  departed  from  established 
precedents,  but  Its  reasoning  was  that,  since 
the  Constitution  directs  the  State  to  accord 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws  "  to  all  citizens, 
the  State  is  not  doing  so  when  It.  the  State 
Itself,  assigns  any  child,  because  of  his  race, 
away  from  any  other  children  in  the  public 
schools.  Laws  compelling  separation  because 
of  race  do  not  accord  equal  protection  cf 
law.  said  the  Court. 

Thus  there  became  established  and  set- 
tled the  first  proposition  I  stated  to  you, 
namely:  The  United  States  Constitution  re- 
quires that  State  governments  shall  not,  on 
the  basis  of  a  child's  race  or  color,  designate 
or  determine  where  he  Is  to  attend  public 
school. 

Soon  thereafter,  various  Federal  District 
Courts  and  Appellate  Courts  outlined  care- 
fully what  the  Supreme  Court  had  thus  held, 
and  what  It  had  not  held  For  example. 
Judge  John  J.  Parker.  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  4th 
Circuit,  emphasized  that: 

"It  (the  Supreme  Court)  has  not  decided 
that  the  States  must  mix  persons  of  different 
races  In  the  schools  or  must  require  them  to 
attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  choosing  schools  they  attend  What 
It  has  decided  Is  that  a  State  may  not  deny 
to  any  person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to 
attend  any  school  that  It  (the  State)  main- 
tains." 

Further,  he  stressed : 

"(The  Constitution)  does  not  forbid  such 
segregation  as  occurs  as  the  result  of  vol- 
untary action  It  merely  forbids  the  use  of 
government.-vl  power  to  enforce  segregation. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  a  limitation 
upon  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  freedom 
of  individuals." 

For  some  twelve  years  after  the  Brown  de- 
cision, no  Court  disagreed  with  this  clear 
statement  of  constitutional  principle,  nor  did 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Indeed.  In  1964.  Congress  embodied  this 
same  distinction  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
enacted  that  year  It  Is  declared  In  that 
major  Federal  statute  that : 

"•  Desegregation"  means  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin,  but  desegrega- 
tion' shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance." 

Further.  It  Is  enacted  even  more  specia- 
cally  In  this  statute  that: 

"(Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  ojn- 
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clal  or  Court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance.  .  .  ." 

But  approximately  three  years  ago.  there 
began  to  develop  a  swing  or  shift  on  the  part 
of  Federal  authorities  and  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts.  They  began  to  say :  Twelve  years 
have  now  passed  since  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Broten  case  and  a  suffi- 
cient racial  mixing  In  the  public  schools  has 
not  occurred;  in  some  area  there  has  been 
little  or  none;  and  In  some  places  It  Increased 
for  a  while  but  is  now  actually  diminishing. 

To  this,  many  school  admlnlstratots  made 
answer:  We  are  no  longer  In  any  way.  di- 
rectly cr  Indirectly,  maintaining  or  requiring 
any  segregation  by  race  In  the  public  schools. 
We  are  not  placing  upon  school  children,  ac- 
cording to  race,  any  desperate  pressures  or 
inducement  cf  any  nature.  We  give  to  the 
children  of  any  race  the  same  freedom  to 
phoose  where  they  will  attend  school  that  we 
give  to  the  children  of  any  other  race.  In 
various  cases  It  was  proved  In  Court,  and 
Indeed  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  this  was  so, 
and  that  no  student,  whit*  or  black,  was 
being  In  any  way  restricted,  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color.  In  choosing  where  he  would 
attend  school. 

No  matter,  the  rulings  began  to  declare, 
more  racial  Integration  must  take  place.  It 
Is  essential  to  "quality  education ";  school 
authorlUes  have  an  "afllrmatlve  duty"  under 
the  United  SUtes  Constitution  "to  bring 
about  more  mixing  of  the  races  In  the  public 
schools."  It  was  Insisted.  The  tejt  of  the 
validity  of  any  plan  or  program  relative  to 
school  assignments  Is  whether  It  actually 
"works."  and  works  sufficiently.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  racial  integration;  If  It  does  not,  then 
It  Is  unconstitutional.  Such  became  the  new 
pronouncements. 

And  therefore  It  had  become  apparent  that 
the  local  school  plan  did  not  'work."  Thn 
Court  decreed  that  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution required  the  school  authorities  to 
use  "other  means"  In  order  to  produce  a 
greater  proportion  of  racial  mixing. 

Specific  orders  as  to  such  "other  means" 
have  now  begun  to  emanate  rapidly  from 
some  of  the  lower  Federal  Courts — Court 
orders,  for  example,  to  halt  the  construction 
of  schools,  or  to  close  schools  though  they 
might  be  up-to-date  and  veil  equipped,  or 
to  provide  free  bus  service  to  a  child  if  he 
chooses  to  go  In  a  direction  that  will  in- 
crease racial  mixing  but  not  If  he  chooses  to 
go  In  any  other  direction,  and  even  the  fore- 
shadowing of  decrees  for  the  compulsory 
busing  of  children  away  from  wherever  they 
may  be.  In  order  to  accomplish  a  greater 
degree  of  racial  Integration. 

EQUAL    PROTECTION? 

Unanswered  are  such  bafBlng  questions  as: 
How  many  white  and  how  many  black  will 
be  forced  to  change  or  transfer?  How  are  the 
Individuals  to  be  selected  who  are  to  be 
forced  to  move?  Where  Is  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  law  as  between  thoee.  both  black  and 
white,  who  are  compelled  to  move  and  those 
black  and  white,  who  are  not  compelled  to 
move?  How  are  the  percentages  or  propor- 
tions of  racial  mix  to  be  determined?  What 
Is  sufficient  mixing  and  what  is  not?  Are  the 
proportions  to  be  the  same  In  each  and  every 
school? 

.  Meanwhile,  as  Court  orders  of  this  new 
tenor  Issue,  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  been  pro- 
mulgating guidelines  with  respect  to  the 
ratios  of  racial  mixing  and  the  percentages 
of  annual  Increase  therein  which  will  be 
deemed  "satisfactory,"  coupled  with  pro- 
nouncements that  schools  which  fall  to  meet 
these  ratios  and  these  percentages  will  be 
cut  off  from  Federal  assistance  funds. 

•In  this  connection  It  might  be  noted  that 


when  the  Civil  Rlghu  Act  of  1964  was  being 
debated  in  Congress,  the  managers  of  the 
Bin,  In  response  to  specific  questioning, 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  gave  assurance  that 
the  cutting  off  of  funds  for  any  such  reason 
would  "violate  the  law." 

Here  Is  Indeed  an  incredible  spectacle.  The 
Congress  oX  the  United  States  having  enacted 
a  statute  declaring  that  "  'desegregation'  shall 
not  mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance," a  department  of  the  United  States 
Government  proceeds  to  use  vast  sums  of 
tax  money,  collected  from  American  citizens, 
as  a  means  of  Inveigling  school  administra- 
tors to  Join  with  It.  the  Federal  department, 
in  violating  the  expressed  will  of  Congress. 
The  funds  amount,  however,  to  hundreds  of 
dollars,  and  with  a  temptation  so  great,  many 
succumb. 

But  as  for  the  Courts  and  their  new  orders, 
they  say — and  rightly  so— »that  on  any  mat- 
ter as  to  which  Congress  and  the  Constitu- 
tion are  not  In  harmony,  their  duty  is  to 
follow  the  Constitution.  And  various  of  them 
are  declaring  that  tt;e  basic  constitutional 
distinction  which  they  all  observed  up  until 
two  or  three  years  tkgo  is  no  longer  valid. 

Thus  some  of  the  Judges  of  the  4th  Circuit 
Court  only  two  years  ago  referred  to  this 
fundamental  distinction  as  a  "facile  formula" 
and  a  mere  "dictum."  Some  other  Judges  In 
the  Fifth  Circuit  opined  that  it  "shoiUd  be 
laid  to  rest."  And  in  July  of  last  year,  1969, 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  solemnly 
Intoned  that  this  pivotal  principle  "Is  now 
dead." 

Thus  they  arrive  at  the  second  proposition 
which  I  originally  stated  to  you.  namely:  The 
United  States  Constitution  requires  that 
State  governments  shall,  on  the  basts  of  a 
child's  race  or  color,  designate  and  deter- 
mine where  he  Is  to  attend  public  school — 
if  such  Is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish 
racial  integration. 

Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
so  require?  Let's  analyze  the  matter. 

How  does  it  make  sense  to  say  that  words 
in  the  United  States  ConsUtutlon,  and  spe- 
cifically in  its  Fourteenth  Amendment,  pro- 
hibit the  State  from  assigning  children  In 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  and  that 
Identically  the  same  words.  In  the  ^me  pro- 
vision, may  compel  the  State  to  assign  chil- 
dren in  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race? 
How  can  It  reasonably  or  Intelligently  be 
claimed  that  the  constitutional  requirement 
of  "equal  protection"  of  the  law  freed  the 
citizen  from  governmental  compulsion  based 
on  race,  but  that  the  same  requirement  now 
Imposes  governmental  compulsion  based  on 
the  same  factor,  namely,  race?  Is  this  not 
a  monumental  Inconsistency? 

How  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  Constitution 
grants  freedom  to  the  Negro  child  or  the 
•  white  child.  If  It  denies  free  choice  to  both 
of  them  and  Imposes  a  compulsion  upon  both 
of  them — a  compulsion  shaped  and  deter- 
mined by  race? 

Not  only  do  we  have  here  a  stultifying  self- 
contradiction.  It  Is  also  a  180  degree  reversal 
of  what  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  the 
Brown  case.  The  second  proposition  neces- 
sarily means  that  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, and  specifically  Its  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  today  requires  what  It.  pro- 
hibited fifteen  years  ago.  namely.  State  dic- 
tation of  school  assignments  on  the  basis 
of  race.  Yet.  In  the  meanwhile,  there  has 
been  no  change  whatever  In  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment — not  In  any  word  or  Jot  or 
title. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  constitutional 
provision  in  question.  It  Is  simply  this:  "No 
SUte  shall  .  .  .  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. "  That  Is  all.  The  Supreme  Court  based 
its  Brown  decision  sp>ecifically  and  wholly 
'  upon  those  words.  All  that  has  been  done 
in  this  field,  all  that  is  now  sought  to  be 


done.  Is  in  the  name  of  these  few  words 
In  the  Fourteenth  Amenament  to  our  Con- 
stitution. 

One  of  the  first  pr.nciples  of  American 
constitutional  law  is  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  no  powers  except  as  dele- 
gated or  assigned  to  R  by  the  Constitution. 
Nobody  claims  that  the  Constitution  gives 
the  Federal  Government  any  power  to  edu- 
cate the  youth  or  to  operate  and  regulate  the 
public  schools  in  the  various  States.  And  the 
Federal  Courts  are  not  claiming  any  author- 
ity to  direct  or  control  the  States  In  this 
public  school  con.roversy  or  any  a&i>ect  of  it. 
except  to  enforce  the  constitutional  provision 
which  says  that  the  States  shall,  in  all  mat- 
ters, give  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  to 
all  citizens. 

Since  then  all  that  the  Federal  courts  are 
now  purporting  to  do  in  this  field  rests 
solely  on  this  phrase,  how  do  they  claim 
they  are  obtaining  the  "protection"  of  law 
for  a  citizen  when  they  order  a  State  to 
take  from  him  a  right  which  they,  the  Fed- 
eral Courts,  have  themselves  declared  to  be 
his  constitutional  right,  namely  the  right  not 
to  have  his  school  assignment  determined  on 
the  basis  of  his  race? 

How  do  they  claim  that  a  person  in  re- 
ceiving the  protection  of  law  is  a  right  when 
the  law  is  depriving  him  of  that  very  right? 
And  how  do  they  explain  Eaying  to  him: 
The  constitutional  provision  for  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws"  recently  required  that 
we  give  you  this  right,  and  now  the  same 
constitutional  provision  requires  that  we 
take  it  away  from  you? 

Thus,  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals  has  discerningly 
put  it: 

"The  freedom  of  the  Negro  child  to  attend 
any  public  school  without  regard  to  his  race 
or  color,  first  secured  in  the  Brown  cases,  is 
again  lost  to  him  after  a  short  life  of  less 
than  thirteen  years." 

Reason,  common  sense.  Intellectual  Integ- 
rity all  lead  to  one  conclusion :  That  the  same 
words  of  the  Constitution  which  are  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  a  State  from  forcing  ra- 
cial segregation  upon  any  school  child,  black 
or  white,  are  not  to  be  construed  as  command- 
Tng  the  State  to  force  racial  integration  upon 
any  school  child;  black  or  white.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  assure  the  child  freedom 
in  this  matter  and  at  the  same  time  order 
it  taken  from  him.  Rather,  it  guarantees  to 
him  that  he  shall  not  be  compulsorily  as- 
signed to  a  school  on  the  basis  of  his  race — 
period.  Barring  a  child  from  a  certain  school 
because  of  his  race,  white  or  black — and 
forcing  a  child  to  go  to  a  certain  school 
because  of  his  race,  white  or  black — these  are 
exactly  one  and  the  same  offense  against  the 
Constitution  of  this  nation. 

Beyond  the  abstract  reasoning  of  this 
matter,  however,  let  us  consider  the  force  and 
impact  of  a  Court  order  as  it  says  to  a 
school  child,  whether  black  or  white:  Be- 
cause of  your  race,  you  will  now  leave  here, 
though  against  your  will,  and.  because  of 
your  race,  you  will  now  be  transported  to  a 
distant '  place  and  there  you  will  attend 
school,  though  against  your  will.  Such  com- 
pulsion is  bound  to  be  resented,  deeply  re- 
sented, by  American  citizens,  both  black  and 
white. 

And  well  may  they  resent  it,  for  it  is  not  a 
compulsion  of  minor  or  Insignificant  nature. 
It  is  a  major  intrusion  upon  the  individual's 
freedom  of  choice  and  decision.  It  is  a  major 
erosion  of  the  guarantees  of  our  Constitution. 
It  Is  a  major  step  In  our  accelerating  trend 
toward  governmental  dictatorship. 

As  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Judicial 
Circuit  has  said  "with  regard  to  this  issue, 
"the  collision  is  head-on  between  individual 
freedom  and  paternalistic  authoritarianism." 
In  his  words,  the  orders  which  are  now  being 
issued  "cut  horizontally  and  vertically"  Into 
the  body  of  constitutional  principle  In  a 
manner  that  is  "breathtaking." 
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other  Judges  hare  well  summartaed  the 

matter:  _     ^  j     _^ 

•If  completely  free  choice  Is  afforded  and 
neither  the  students  nor  theU  parents  de- 
sire to  change  the  schools  the  studenU  have 
heretofore  attended,  this  Court  Is  without 
authority  under  the  Constitution  or  any  en- 
actment of  Congress  to  compel  them  to  make 

a  change." 

•While  professing  to  vouchsafe  freedom 
and  liberty  to  Negro  children,  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  freedom  and  liberty  of  all  stu- 
dents. Negro  and  white  alike." 

■It  is  unthinkable  that  our  ConstUuUon 
does  not  contemplate  a  middle  ground— no 
compulsion  one  way  or  another." 

•The  true  answer  remains,  give  (the  child) 
absolute  freedom  of  choice  and  see  to  It  that 
be  gels  that  choice  in  absolute  good  falth^ 

But  those  who  support  the  new  compul- 
sion say  that  "freedom  of  choice  Is  not  an 
end  in  Itself"  and  that  racial  mUlng  In  the 
schools  must  be  brought  about,  by  the  force 
of  Court  decrees  If  need  be.  In  order  to 
achieve    the    further    objective    of    -quality 

education."  .„^„«.  #,« 

Upon  reflection,  however,  one  cannot  fall 
to  see  that  freedom  of  choice  Is  an  end  In 
Itself  Indeed,  what  end  Is  higher  or  greater? 
What  is  the  objective  of  our  Constitution  If 
not  this?  Individual  freedom  and  Uberty 
are  the  words  repeated  and  echoing  through- 
out the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  are  Its  very 
theme  They  are  what  It  secures  and  guaran- 

What  man  will  do  with  freedom  U  left  for 
hU  own  initiative  and  choice  and  decision, 
not  for  governmental  dictation  and  decree. 
That  Is  why  he  esteems  It  so  highly— It  and 
the  Constitution  which  assuree  It  to  him. 

As  for  "quality  education."  It  may  be  rea- 
sonable to  doubt  whether  forced  assignments 
to  schools  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  ra- 
cial mUlng.  Irrespective  of  the  wishes  of 
anybody  concerned.  Is  Ukely  to  contribute  to 
equanimity  or  harmony  or  educational  proc- 
esses in  the  public  schools.  But  however 
that  may  be.  It  U  not  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  to  try  to  analyze  what  constitutes 
or  does  not  constitute  ''quality  education. 
Nor  is  It  the  purpose  of  thU  discussion  to 
argue  the  merits  or  demerits  of  racial  mixing 
in  the  public  schools. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  try 
to  make  clear  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  require— indeed  does 
not  permit— any  governmental  authority  to 
dictate  and  prescribe  public  school  assign- 
ments on  the  basis  of  race. 

If  racial  mixing  results  from  the  free  and 
voluntarr  choice  of  individuals,  there  can 
l>e  no  quarrel  with  that  from  a  legal  stand- 
point But  there  U  and  should  be  quarrel 
with  those  who  declare  that  our  Constitu- 
tion orders  and  compels  It.  To  Impose  It  by 
force  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  la  an 
unforgivable  subversion  of  that  great  Cove- 
nant— our  very  Charter  of  freedom. 

Those  who  faU  to  see  this  may  be  moti- 
vated by  the  best  of  intentions  to  achieve 
"quality"  education,  social  "\mlty."  or  what 
not.  There  Is  no  occasion  to  doubt  that  they 
sincerely  and  genuinely  beUeve  that  what 
they  seek  Is  good.  But  there  always  have 
been,  and  probably  always  will  be.  many 
people  who  have  a  great  urge  to  plan  and 
prescribe  what  they  deem  to  be  best  for 
everybody.  And  In  that  process  they  are  often 
quite  willing,  consciously  or  unconscloxisly. 
to  override  any  Individual  Ubertles  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  what  they  consider  beneficial 
and  desirable. 

The  Constitution  Is,  and  was  intended  to 
be.  a  curb  upon  and  a  barrier  against,  such 
persons — when  they  have  achieved  public 
office  and  hold  the  reins  of  government  In 
their  hands.  As  Daniel  Web**er  declared: 

•at  Is  hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  was  made  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  dangers  of  good  intentions." 


Justice  BrandeU  said:  "Experience  should 
teach  us  to  be  most  on  our  guard  to  protect 
liberty  when  the  governments  purposes 
are  beneficent  .  .  .  The  greatest  dangers  to 
liberty  lurk  in  insidious  encroachment  by 
men  of  »eal.  well-meaning,  but  without 
understanding." 

And  as  Thomas  Jefferson  vividly  expressed 
It:  '"Let  us  hear  no  more  then  of  the  good 
intentions  of  man.  but  bind  him  down 
with  the  chains  of  the  Constitution." 

One  Judge,  In  recently  exalUng  this  new 
domain  of  governmental  dictation  which  we 
are  now  considering,  quoted  Victor  Hugo's 
aphorism  that  •'no  army  is  stronger  than  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come  "  To  this  it  might 
be  respectfully  answered  that  the  Idea  which 
this  Judge  now  espouses  has  not  Just  ar- 
rived. Throughout  ancient  and  medieval 
times  It  bestrode  the  world.  For  thousands 
of  years,  man  has  struggled — and  ever  strug- 
gled— against  It.  It  Is  the  Idea  that  those 
who  wield  governmental  power  shall  always 
control  more  and  more  the  decisions,  the  ac- 
tions, the  lives,  of  the  governed. 

It  is  an  Idea  which  was  thought  to  have 
been  banished  from  these  shores  with  the 
adoption  of  the  American  Constitution.  But 
It  Is  Infinitely  persistent  and  returns  con- 
tinually m  many  guises.  Again  and  again  It 
must  be  resisted  and  fought  by  free  men 
who  recognize  It  for  what  It  Is— the  age-old 
enemy  of  Individual  liberty— the  ever-pres- 
ent reach  for  control  and  power  over  other 

people.  ,  . 

But  the  method  of  resistance  cannot  be 
the  disobeying  or  defying  of  Court  orders. 
That  Is  the  road  of  anarchy.  Those  who  place 
their  hope  and  faith  In  constitutional  gov- 
ernment must  follow  constitutional  prec- 
edes—while  there  Is  a  Constitution. 

And  the  contest  on  this  matter  Is  by  no 
means  yet  resolved.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
Indicated  but  not  yet  crystallized  Its  adop- 
tion of  this  new  compulsion.  Appeals  in 
Court  are  sUll  open.  The  Supreme  Court  can 
and  does  alter,  and  Indeed  reverse.  Its  own 
trends— as  we  have  so  clearly  seen  on  this 
very  subject.  If  need  be.  language  more  spe- 
cific and  hopefully  impossible  to  subvert, 
can  be  placed  In  the  Constitution  by  the 
amending  process,  should  the  American  peo- 
ple sufficiently  so  desire. 

But  first  there  must  be  understanding- 
understanding  as  we  are  discussing  here  to- 
day  that  In  pubUc  schooling  our  country  Is 

almost  subtly  and  unconsciously  shifting 
from  a  State  compulsion  based  on  race  to  a 
Federal  compulsion  based  on  race — and  this 
upon  the  amazing  claim  that  the  United 
States  Constitution  requires  it. 

In  the  end.  this  latter  compulsion.  Uke  the 
former,  cannot  prevaU.  It  wUl  be  repelled 
and  undone— for  the  simple  reason  that  It 
undertakes  to  shackle  a  force  greater  than 
it  Is  By  that  greater  force  I  mean  the  spirit 
of  independence— man's  elemental  urge  and 
yearning  for  freedom— freedom  to  decide 
and  to  choose  for  himself— personal  freedom 
in  his  life. 

That  Is  exactly  the  force  that  built  thU 
nation  and  established  a  constitutional 
framework  for  all  government  In  this  land. 
And  It  is  a  force  that  Uves  on.  The  more  re- 
strictions, the  more  controls,  the  more  dic- 
tates that  are  heaped  upon  It— the  more 
bonds  that  are  fastened  around  It— the 
greater  becomes  the  certainty  that  they  will 
be  broken. 

Patrick  Henry's  impassioned  cry  expressed 
It.  Irrespective  of  their  race  or  color,  men  do 
value  liberty  above  all  else. 

And  no  matter  how  often  or  how  severely 
It  may  be  repressed.  It  reasserts  Itself  in- 
evitably and  rises  again  and  again  In  all  the 
generations  of  mankind.  It  is  a  flame  that 
can  never  be  extinguUhed! 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hamskn  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 

yield?  ,  ,^  , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment read  by  the  Senator  and  the  logic 
thereof  are  very  persuasive.  In  stating 
that  perhaps  the  law  has  gone  full  cir- 
cle and  turned  back  on  itself  in  an  effort 
to  grant  equality  to  the  black  man  it 
could  be  we  have  brought  inequality  to 
both  black  and  white. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  exactly  what 
Mr.  Blakeney  says  and  I  thought  his 
treatise  was  so  completely  persuasive 
and  so  completely  unanswerable  that  I 
wanted  to  place  the  major  contents  of 
it  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  It  certainly  makes  for 
an  outstanding  case.  As  a  lawyer  we 
look  with  great  concern  on  the  fact  that 
somethinp  that  is  attempted  falls  or 
that  it  brings  a  different  end  than  was 
foreseen.  But  it  is  not  that  simple,  as 
he  states  in  that  article. 

It  Is  a  situation  with  many  ramifica- 
tions because  the  case  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  upset  a  procedure 
of  some  55  years  or  longer  whereby  the 
separate  but  equal  system  had  survived 
in  this  country;  and  the  separate  but 
equal  system  had  evolved  into  a  separate 
black  society,  separate  and  second  class; 
and  it  had  resulted  in  a  rather  hopeless 
outlook.  As  we  came  into  the  Brown 
decision,  and  into  allied  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  then  to  the  civil  rights 
laws  that  were  passed  by  this  body.  It 
seemed  that  we  were  taking  away  the 
barriers  that  held  the  black  man  to 
this  second  class  position. 

All  over  the  country  it  was  heralded 
as  "Now  we  are  going  to  have  equality  in 
education  and  equality  in  opportunity." 
because  everywhere  education  was  con- 
sidered as  the  doorway,  the  key.  to 
achieving  the  opportunities  that  awaited 
everyone  in  this  country. 

But  then  nothing  happened;  and  we 
waited  and  we  waited.  And  we  saw  that 
there  were  other  forces  at  work.  Even 
with  freedom  of  choice,  we  found  that 
there  were  economic  forces,  there  were 
social  forces;  we  saw  that  a  parent  did 
not  want  to  send  a  child  to  a  school  where 
he  was  not  wanted,  where  he  was  a 
stranger  in  his  own  community,  where 
the  educational  level  was  so  different  that 
he  could  not  meet  the  requirements.  And 
so  he  drifted  backward,  to  a  society  that, 
even  though  second  class,  was  one  where 
he  felt  comfortable. 

So  we  had  the  situation,  as  we  have 
today,  where  a  high  school  sophomore 
could  not  read  a  newspaper. 

In  our  northern  cities  I  know,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis> 
and  others  have  pointed  out.  as  the  black 
man  took  over  the  center  city  and  the 
ghetto  developed,  we  have  had  schools — 
and  It  has  happened  In  my  State — that 
were  more  than  95  percent  black.  We 
have  schools  here  in  Washington  that  are 
practically  100  percent  black. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Leave  out  "practical- 
ly." They  are  100  percent  black. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  has  resulted  in  a 
segregation  that  was  never  foreseen  m 
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Brown  against  Board  of  Education.  What 
has  resulted  is  a  segregation  that  has 
put  the  bl8w;k  man  in  a  worse  situation, 
from  the  education  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity standpoint,  than  he  was  years  ago. 
But  the  very  idea  that  we  are  going  to 
turn  this  around  and  we  are  going  to 
change  it  by  saying,  "All  right,  we  will 
stop  the  Court  in  its  attempt  to  make 
integration  work";  we  will  change  it 
around  and  say,  "All  right,  let  them  go 
to  school  wherever  they  want  to" — this 
is  exactly  what  the  black  militant  wants, 
the  black  separatist,  because  he  says 
there  is  no  area  of  reconciliation  between 
the  black  man  and  the  white  man.  And 
the  Black  Panther  says,  "There  Is  noth- 
ing but  revolution  that  Is  left,  because 
we  have  been  crowded  out.  We  have  been 
put  in  a  position  where  the  opportimities 
that  exist  are  purely  visionary  and  do 
not  really  exist  in  fact." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  white  sepa- 
ratist says.  "Well,  we  cannot  integrate 
this  school,  because  there  is  too  great  a 
difference,  and  the  10th  grad^  black  stu- 
dent and  the  10th  grade  white  student 
have  really  nothing  in  common.  So  when 
we  go  in  to  teach  them  geometry,  we 
might  as  well  be  trying  to  teach  Greek  to 
a  person  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
basics  of  English.  So  we  have  to  segregate 
If  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  educa- 
tional system  In  America." 

What  comes  out  of  all  thl3  Is  not  an 
answer  that  is  obvious  to  all  of  us.  A  Ju- 
.  rist  or  an  attorney  who  says  this  problem 
can  be  solved  so  easily  by  mailing  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  again  the 
simple  law  of  the  land  does  not  have  the 
whole  answer.  He  satisfies  himself.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  we  have  today  in 
Washington,  in  Cleveland,  is  not  a  satis- 
factory answer. 

I  personally  am  one  who  believes  that 
we  must  have  integration  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  any  kind  of  peace  in  this 
country.  I  think  that  90  percent  of  the 
black  people  of  this  country  believe  that 
there  is  hope  for  integration,  and  it  Is 
only  the  few  who  are  giving  up  the  idea 
and  who  have  turned  to  militancy  who 
refuse  to  believe  It.  I  think  most  of  the 
white  people  in  this  coimtry  want  to  be- 
lieve that  this  can  be  so. 

As  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  world, 
it  cannot  be  too  optimistic.  We  know  that 
racial  mixing  has  been  the  only  perma- 
nent solution,  and  it  has  happened  only 
in  a  few  countries,  and  racial  mixing  does 
solve  the  problem.  But  here  we  see  no 
evidence  that  it  is  going  to  happen  on 
such  a  major  scale  that  It  Is  going  to 
solve  our  problem. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  to  turn 
the  clock  back  and  say,  "Well,  let  us  make 
it  freedom  of  choice  and  this  will  solve 
the  problem"  is  the  answer.  What  I  am 
afraid  of  Is  that  freedom  of  choice  will 
perhaps  work  in  the  North  In  a  few  areas, 
but  that  in  most  areas  where  the  aggra- 
vation Is  today,  in  the  South,  and  the 
rural  South  especially,  we  will  be  right 
back  where  we  were  at  the  time  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  because  the 
ones  who  want  to  go  to  school  will  settle 
quietly  for  the  segregated  school,  or  what 
will  amoimt  to  the  segregated  school.  The 
few  bold  ones  who  are  willing  to  stand 
the  taunts  and  the  hurts  and  the  social 
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injustice  that  comes,  not  from  the  insti- 
tution, but  the  people,  will  attend  the 
white  high  schools  and  undergraduate 
schools.  But  generally  it  will  sift  itself  out 
until  we  have  segregated  schools  and  we 
will  be  back  where  we  were  before  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education. 

Now,  If  that  is  what  we  want,  if  that  is 
satisfactory  to  us,  then  I  suppose  it  is  a 
solution.  But,  for  me,  I  hope  for  some- 
thing more.  Perhaps  I  am  optimistic,  but 
I  hope  for  something  more,  and  that  is 
that  integration  can  become  a  reality 
and  that  men  can  come  to  live  one  with 
another  as  brothers  in  this  coimtry;  that 
education  will  open  the  doors  so  that 
there  will  be  equal  opportunity,  so  that 
we  do  not  have  economic  stratification, 
which  we  have  today,  with  the  very  lim- 
ited top  for  the  black  man;  and  that  the 
dream  that  Martin  K^ng  talked  about, 
and  the  dream  that  many  optimistic  citi- 
zens of  this  country  still  hold,  has  a 
chance  to  become  a  reality. 

If  we  turn  it  aroimd  and  start  back 
down  the  Jim  Crow  road,  even  though 
legally  condoned,  it  is  going  to  kill  the 
hopes  of  those  who  feel  that  there  is  a 
chance  for  it  to  work. 

I  see  the  argtiment.  I  imderstfmd  it. 
As  I  say,  it  was,  and  is,  most  persuasive. 
But  I  view  it  with  fear,  fear  that  what  we 
say  and  what  we  mean  are  two  different 
things,  and  that,  unequally  applied,  even 
though  conceived  in  the  greatest  of  jus- 
tice, it  can  achieve  distortion  and  result 
in  evil. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comments.  I  can  see 
that  they  are  based  on  a  deep  conscience, 
and  he  just  does  not  know  what  the  an- 
swer is.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are  sure 
at  this  stage  what  the  answer  is.  But 
certainly  the  tirgument  which  I  made, 
and  the  argiunent  which  I  have  repeated, 
which  was  made  by  the  learned  Char- 
lotte attorney,  Mr.  Blakeney.  does  not 
suggest  turning  back,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  to  the  Jim  Crow  days. 

I  may  mention  to  the  Senator  that  I 
have  15  grandchildren.  They  are  all  in 
school.  Every  one  of  them  is  going  to 
school  attended  by  both  white  and  col- 
ored students,  in  varying  numbers,  de- 
pending upon  the  situation.  They  are 
learning  to  get  along  with  the  matter. 
But  the  trouble  b^ins  when  this  new 
course  of  decisions  comes  in  that  says, 
"We  are  not  going  to  permit  this  thing 
to  go  according  to  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  individuals;  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  neighborhoods  to  solve  this  situa- 
tion for  themselves;  we  are  going  to 
bring  in  a  new  said  contradictory  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  this  particu- 
lar part  of  the  14th  sunendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  the  Court  leaned 
upon  In  its  two  Brown  cases."  That  Is 
what  disturbs  the  whole  picture. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  come  back  where  I 
started.  I  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  New  York,  through  its  legis- 
lature, had  passed  last  year  and  had 
made  the  law  of  that  great  State,  either 
our  largest  or  next  largest  State,  the  fol- 
lowing— and  I  read  into  the  Record  that 
part  of  the  statute  which  applies: 

Except  with  the  express  approval  of  a 
boaitl  of  education  having  Jurisdiction,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  such  board  hav- 


ing been  elected,  no  student  shall  be  as- 
signed or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin,  or  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  equal- 
ity In  attendance  or  increased  attendance  or 
reduced  attendance,  at  any  school,  of  persons 
of  one  or  more  particular  races,  creed,  colors, 
or  national  origins;  and  no  school  district, 
school  zone  or  attendance  unit,  by  whatever 
name  known,  shall  be  established,  reorga- 
nized or  malntelned  for  any  such  purpose, 
provided  that  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a  pupil 
In  the  manner  requested  or  authorized  by  his 
parents  or  guardian. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  present  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  followed  with 
a  good  bit  of  interest  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  enactment  of  that  law.  It 
began  shortly  after  the  Brown  cases, 
when  there  began  the  urge  for  busing 
of  great  numbers  of  students  from  the 
black  areas  of  New  York  City  into  the 
white  areas,  and  from  the  white  areas 
into  the  black  ones,  in  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  better  balance  racially  in  the 
schools  of  the  great  city  of  New  York. 
I  read  in  the  New  York  Times,  day 
after  day.  the  stories  told  there  of  the 
vast  disapproval  of  the  parents,  both 
white  and  Negro,  of  that  busing  of  their 
cliildren.  I  read  in  the  Times  of  the  dis- 
approval of  the  carrying  of  their  children 
far  away   from  their  own  homes,   far^ 
away  from  the  places  where  they  were 
able  to  get  home  for  their  warm  lunch, 
far  away  from  the  influence  of  their  own 
parents,  through  their  PTA's,  and  so 
forth;  and  the  outcry  became  so  great 
that  it  finally  resulted  in  the  enactment 
of  this  statute  last  year,  which,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  was  enacted  by  a  huge 
majority.  The  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  114  to  41,  or  a  good  deal  of  better 
than  2  to  1— better  than  21/2  to  1;  and  a 
substantial  vote  in  the  senate  of  the 
legislature    and    Governor    Rockefeller 
signed  it. 

The  reason  was  that  the  people  of  that 
State,  having  tried  busing,  having  tried 
the  overriding  of  the  freedom-of-cholce 
principle  for  their  own  people,  found  it 
not  good,  and  decided,  in  their  own  wis- 
dom and  through  their  own  legislature, 
that  the  busing  of  students  for  the  pres- 
ervation or  making  of  a  racial  balance 
should  not  be  permitted,  and  that  free- 
dom of  choice  should  never  be  disturbed. 
I  think  that  was  a  very  compelling 
showing  by  the  State  which  had  made, 
I  think,  the  greatest  trial  of  the  philos- 
ophy that  by  busing  this  problem  could 
be  solved.  I  said  yesterday.  In  an  ex- 
change on  this  floor,  that  a  learned  edu- 
cator, the  president  of  one  of  the  great 
universities  in  the  Nation,  had  just  a  few 
years  ago  written  a  book  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  said  that  busing,  the  trans- 
porting of  students  away  from  their  own 
homes,  was  not  the  smswer.  that  the  an- 
swer was  the  building  of  better  education 
in  the  districts  that  so  greatly  needed  it, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  who 
were  so  backward  and  so  very  behind  In 
their  educational  opportunities. 

Dr.  Conant  made  this  point  clear  over 
and  over  again  in  his  book.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  read  excerpts  from  that  book 
in  the  debate  on  a  kindred  bill  dealing 
with  that  subject  spme  years  ago  here 
on  the  Senate  floor.  ' 
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The  history  of  the  effort  In  the  State 
of  New  York  has  resulted  in  this  statute. 
and  we,  in  almost  the  same  words — in 
identical  words  so  far  as  they  can  be 
adapted  to  the  Federal  conditions — are 
aslui\8.  through  the  Stennis  amendment. 
No  481.  to  solve  this  problem  for  all 
of  the  people  in  all  of  the  50  States  in 
the  same  way  that  the  people  of  New 
York,  through  their  legislature,  have 
solved  it  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
interesting  thing,  when  we  start  voUng 
on  this  proposal  next  Tuesday,  to  see 
where  the  Senators  from  the  great  State 
of  New  York  stand  on  this  matter.  Has 
the  experience  recognized  by  the  legisla- 
ture had  the  effect  upon  them  that  they 
believe  in  freedom  of  choice,  that  they 
still  beheve  in  the  freedom  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  primarj*  purpose  of  our 
Constitution  and  of  our  Bill  of  Rights? 
It  is  going  to  be  very  interesting  to 
see  their  reaction  to  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  xmless  there  be  further 
questions.  I  yield  the  floor. 


8.  3434— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE  ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
PUBLIC  COUNCIL  CORPORATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  administrative  rxilemaking  proc- 
esses reach  sdmost  every  activity  of 
ever>'  American.  Children  attend  fed- 
erally assisted  schools;  laborer?  work  on 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion projects  or  in  industries  contracting 
with  or  regulated  by  the  Government; 
the  Indian,  the  Alaskan  native,  the 
farmer,  the  disabled  veteran,  the  widow, 
often  rely  heavily  on  Government  assist- 
ance. The  Ux  system  is  administered 
through  regulations  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service;  the  meat  we  eat  has  been 
inspected  pursuant  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulations;  the  products  we 
buy — food,  drugs,  appliances,  cosmetics, 
automobiles — are  all  manufactured  and 
distributed  within  the  framework  of 
rules  and  regulations  worked  out  by  the 
FTC.  the  FDA.  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation suid  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Yet  how  many  of  the  people  know  of. 
much  less  participate  in  the  determina- 
tion of.  the  rules  and  regulations  that  so 
vitally  affect  them?  Surely,  the  Washing- 
ton law  Arms  specializing  in  administra- 
tive practice  follow  closely  and  partici- 
pate vigorously  in  any  proceeding  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  their  paying  clients. 
But  who  looks  out  for  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  the  consumer,  the  elderly?  Who  is 
their  advocate  in  the  decisionmaking 
process?  In  fact,  until  now  they  have 
been  unrepresented. 

At  present,  pracUcally  the  only  reaort 
for  the  unrepresented  public  is  to  com- 
plain to  congressional  offices,  where  staff 
generalists.  usually  not  lawyers,  may 
contact  agencies  regarding  particular 
constituents  or  groups  of  constituents. 
Yet  congressional  staffs  have  neither  the 
time  nor  resources  adequately  to  handle 
all  matters  of  administrative  decision- 
making "appealed"  to  Capitol  Hill,  and 


often  their  involvement  In  administra- 
tive proceedings,  however  well  inten- 
tioned  or  casual,  creates  problems  of 
appearance. 

One  recent  study  imdertaken  for  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  bar  Prof.  Arthur  Bonfleld  exam- 
ined the^  extent  to  which  Federal  agen- 
cies attempt  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
one  element  of  the  unrepresented  public; 
namely,  poor  people,  with  respect  to 
those  rulemaking  proceedings  aimed  at 
or  having  a  substantial  unpact  on  them, 
and  the  extent  such  persons  participate 
in  those  proceedings.  The  results  were 
not  surprising.  To  begin  with,  a  number 
of  agencies  did  not  even  recognize  that 
programs  they  administered  had  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  poor.  For  example, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  omitted 
from  its  enumeration  of  programs  hav- 
ing a  substantial  impact  on  the  poor  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  pro- 
grams tuid  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
programs.  In  fact,  these  programs  have 
a  major  influence  on  areas  where  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  population  Is  poor. 
Even  when  agencies  recognize  that 
their  programs  substantially  affect  the 
poor.  Professor  Bonfleld's  study  reports 
that  about  one-third  of  these  agencies 
had  not  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  those  affected  by  the  programs, 
and  of  the  two- thirds  sUting  they  made 
some  efforts  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
the  affected  class,  the  efforts  described 
appeared  haphazard,  unsystematic,  and 
sporadic.  Of  those  agencies  acknowl- 
edging that  they  administer  programs 
subsUntially  affecting  the  poor,  about 
half  reported  that  no  particular  groups 
or  organizations  had  intervened  or 
otherwise  participated  in  their  rulemak- 
ing proceedings. 

Often  an  agency  feels  that  it  has  done 
all  that  is  expected  of  it  when  it  pub- 
lishes in  the  Federal  Register  notices 
of  proposed  rules  and  regulations  and 
of  rulemaking  proceedings.  Yet.  how 
many  television  watchers  or  automobile 
purchasers  can  pay  the  $25  a  year  for 
the  Federal  Register,  will  read  it  regu- 
larly, will  recognize  a  notice  of  a  rule 
or  proceedings  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  or  Highway  Safety  Admin- 
istration affecting  their  interests,  and 
will  be  able  to  understand  that  notice 
when  they  focus  on  it?  Most  impor- 
tantly, how  many  consumers  have  the 
expertise,  time,  and  financial  ability  to 
represent  themselves  or  obtain  counsel 
to  represent  their  interests  before  the 
relevant  agency? 

Many  bureaus  and  agencies,  of  course, 
have  advisory  panels,  groups,  or  commis- 
sions, which  are  set  up  by  statute  or  by 
regulation  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  the 
views  of  those  outside  of  Government  in 
a  regular  and  orderly  fashion.  Yet  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  any  con- 
sumer or  lay  organization,  or  minority 
group,  is  almost  totally  lacking  on  any  of 
these  panels.  For  example,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  a 
number  of  advisory  committees,  manned 
by  representatives  and  employees  of 
licensees,  equipment  manufacturers, 
broadcasters,  and  the  like;  but  one 
wonders  who  advises  the  agency  on  the 


needs,  and  Interests  of  the  radio  listeners, 
telephone  users,  and  television  watchers. 

This  past  fall  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
published  a  compilation  of  responses 
from  members  of  the  major  regulatory 
agencies  to  a  questionnaire  I  sent  to  them 
on  citizen  involvement  and  responsive 
agency  decisionmaking.  The  same  theme 
echoed  on  page  after  page.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ob- 
served that  'ordinarily,  the  Board  does 
not  specifically  seek  out  the  views  of 
persons  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
likely  to  present  their  views  to  the 
Board."  That's  a  shorthand  way  of  say- 
ing that  only  commercial  interests  regu- 
lated or  directly  affected  are  involved  in 
agency  decisionmaking.  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  observed  the 
"citizen  participation  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  decision- 
making process  Is  virtually  nonexistent." 
Former  Chairman  Lee  White  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  wrote : 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  meaningful  citizen 
Involvement  In  the  administrative  process  Is 
sorely  lacking. 

And  even  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  maintained  that 
basically  everything  was  fine  in  the 
agency,  admitted  that  citizen  participa- 
tion before  that  agency  is  "somewhat 
limited." 

This  phenomenon  is  certainly  not  lim- 
ited to  the  regulatory  agencies.  How 
often  do  aliens  participate  in  rulemak- 
ing by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service?  What  input  do  draft-age 
men  have  into  the  policy  formulation  of 
the  Selective  Service  System?  How  often 
are  passengers  represented  in  ICC  rule- 
making proceedings?  How  is  the  automo- 
bile driver's  interest  represented  before 
the  various  subagencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation?  How  often  is 
the  Indian  heard  before  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  or  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation? 

Obviously  no  one  can  insure  that  the 
public's  voice  will  be  followed  in  admin- 
istrative rulemaking  proceedings.  And  it 
certainly  is  not  a  monolithic  voice.  But 
presently  there  is  no  way  we  can  be  sure 
that  diverse  segments  of  the  unrep- 
resented public  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  those  pro- 
ceedings. A  number  of  bills  have  been 
Introduced  in  this  Congress  to  give  the 
consimier,  the  poor,  and  other  segments 
of  the  unrepresented  public  a  vehicle 
through  which  their  interests  can  be 
translated  into  effective  representation 
and  channeled  through  the  proper  ad- 
ministrative processes  to  reach  Govern- 
ment decisionmakers.  Specifically,  there 
are  bills  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  a  Utility  Consumers 
Couns^,  and  an  Independent  Consumer 
Council,  and  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  contract  for  representation 
of  the  poor  before  Federal  agencies. 
Each  approach  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  many  of  these  have 
been  brought  out  and  will  continue  to 
come  out  in  hearings  on  the  bills.  We 
no  longer  question  the  need  for  effective 
representation  of  the  public  interest  in 
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the  agencies  of  the  Government.  We  are 
now  searching  for  the  mesois  for  more 
of  such  representation. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Counsel  Corpora tion.  This  bill  is  based 
on  the  premise — reinforced  time  and 
again  In  the  studies  by  the  Administra- 
tive Conference,  in  articles  and  books  on 
administrative  law  and  procedure,  and 
in  voliunes  of  testimony  before  a  num- 
ber of  House  and  Senate  committees — 
that  large  segments  of  the  American 
public  are  not  adequately  represented  in 
the  Federal  rulemaking  process,  and  thus 
that  the  views  of  those  directly  affected 
by  administrative  agencies  of  all  types 
are  frequently  not  heard  In  the  formula- 
tion of  policy. 

There  are  a  number  of  privately  funded 
organizations,  many  with  ofBces  in 
Washington,  that  are  now  making  first 
efforts  at  representing  before  Govern- 
ment agencies  segments  of  the  hereto- 
fore imrepresented  public  in  specific 
substantive  areas.  Examples  of  these  are 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Law  and  So- 
cial Policy,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Responsive  Law,  the  Washington  Re- 
search Project,  the  Citizens  Advocate 
Center,  the  Citizens  Communications 
Center,  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  Action  on  Smoking  and  Health, 
Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Health 
Care,  and  the  Welfare  Rights  League,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

These  are  begiiming  to  take  their  place 
beside  older  organizations,  for  example, 
the  Legal  Defense  Fund,  the  NAACP, 
the  ACLU.  and  the  Sierra  Club.  These 
organizations  have  performed  and  will 
increasingly  perform  important  func- 
tions in  representing  citizens'  interests 
before  Federal  agencies.  But  the  demand 
for  such  representation  far  exceeds  that 
which  they  can  on  their  own  supply. 
They  are  all  dependent  on  individual 
contributions  or  foundation  funding,  and 
thus  they  often  have  neither  the  present 
resources  nor  the  long  range  financing 
to  budget  complex  projects  or  long  range 
activities,  both  of  which  are  necessary 
for  effective  participation  on  adminis- 
trative proceedings.  Thus  there  remains 


a  huge  public  representation  gap  which 
only  public  resoiirces  can  fill. 

The  Public  Counsel  Corporation  I  pro- 
pose would  be  a  nonprofit  Corporation 
modeled  after  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  directed  by  a  board  of  presi- 
dential appointees.  The  Corporation 
would  be  authorized  to  represent  directly 
or  by  contract  the  Interests  of  the  un- 
represented public  in  agency  proceedings, 
either  on  its  own  Initiative  or  by  request 
of  the  agency.  It  could  initiate  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  and  could  represent  indi- 
viduals or  groups  seeking  judicial  review 
or  consideration  of  administrative  ac- 
tions or  Inactions  where  the  issues  in- 
volved substantially  siffect  the  interests 
of  the  unrepresented  public. 

The  Corporation  would  also  serve  a 
clearinghouse  function  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information  concerning 
rulemaking  affecting  the  unrepresented 
public. 

The  term  "unrepresented  public"  is 
generally  defined  in  the  bill  as  "persons 
or  groups  of  persons  whose  collective  in- 
terests are  no-  Ukely  to  be  adequately  rep- 
resented in  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
United  States  because  such  persons  or 
groups  lack  resources  or  institutional 
mechanisms  to  provide  such  representa- 
tion." I  believe  that  the  Board  of  the 
Corporation  can  determine  the  precise 
substantive  areas  of  involvement  based 
on  input  from  presently  existing  public 
interest  organizations  and  on  a  study  of 
areas  where  the  public  is  not  at  present 
adequately  represented  by  any  groups  or 
organizations. 

The  Public  Counsel  Corporation  cannot 
insure  that  Government  regulators  will 
consider  the  needs  of  the  consumer,  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  the  minority  groups, 
and  other  citizens.  It  is  not  an  exclusive 
remedy.  The  Corporation  set  up  by  the 
bill  might  exist  side  by  side  with  a  UtiUty 
Consumers  Counsel,  or  might  be  incor- 
porated Into  and  utilized  to  expand  the 
representational  elements  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Consumers  Counsel. 

I  hope  that  hearings  on  my  proposal 
will  bring  out  not  only  the  value  of  in- 
dependent representation  of  public  in- 
terests before  Government  agencies,  but 
how  the  various  proposals  currently  be- 


fore Congress  can  be  amalgamated  to  in- 
sure that  the  processes  of  Government 
are  opened  to  widespread  public  partic- 
ipation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3434)  to  amend  title  8. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Public  Counsel  Cor- 
poration to  Insure  full  participation  by 
and  on  behalf  of  unrepresented  citizens 
In  administrative  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings. Introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  16,  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
497,  and  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  February  16,  1970. 

The  motion  was  screed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  imtil  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1970,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  February  10,  1970: 
U.S.  Attorney 

D.  Dwayne  Keyes.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  California 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  P.  Hyland. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Carl  H.  Slayback,  of  nUnols.  to  be  U.8. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  J.  Moos 
resigned. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  Ueutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Beagley,  Larry  E. 
Braun.  Prank  IV 


Ekle,  Thomas  L. 
Rlckman.  Dwlght  O. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

His  Grace.  Bishop  Papken,  primate's 
legate  of  the  diocese  of  the  Armenian 
Church  of  America,  Washington.  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Father  of  all,  You  are  the  source  of 
all  inspiration  and  wisdom.  Be  with 
these  leaders  of  our  country. 

Give  them  Your  strength  to  solve  the 
complex  problems  of  today  and  every 
day. 

As  they  are  seeking  divine  guidance, 
be  with  them  and  attend  to  their  various 
needs  with  a  faith  that  will  not  shrink 
under  the  pressure  of  external  foes  and 
internal  crises. 

Fortify  them  all  to  uphold  and  pro- 
tect the  freedom  we  inherited  and  en- 
joy. As  children  of  God  let  them  strive 
earnestly  to  be  Just  peacemakers. 


In  February  as  we  honor  the  memory 
of  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  additionally  Armenian -Amer- 
icans take  pride  in  honoring  their  great- 
est ancestral  heroes,  the  Vartanlan 
Saints,  who  1,500  years  ago  protected  the 
Christian  faith  from  the  onslaught  of 
the  sun  worshipers. 

O  God,  replace  our  weakness  with  Your 
courage;  endow  us  with  Your  generous 
love  and  hope.  Take  our  indifference  and 
make  us  men  of  charity  and  understand- 
ing in  dealing  with  friends  and  foes. 

Fervently  we  invoke  Your  protection 
upon  our  country.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Joiumal  of  the  proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PP-ESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  Pebruary  4. 1970 : 

H.J.  Res.  1051.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  commencing  Pebruary  1,  1970,  as 
International   Clergy   Week   In   the—United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  Pebruary  9, 1970 : 

H.R.  15149.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programa 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1072.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  for  other  purposea. 
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CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  WEL- 
COMES BISHOP  PAPKEN.  OP  ST. 
MARYS  ARMENIAN  APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH  IN  WASHINGTON.  DC. 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. >  ,        ^     . 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  be- 
half of  my  constituents  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  many 
of  whom  are  of  Armenian  descent,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  here 
today  Bishop  Papken  Varjabedlan.  who 
has  served  the  Armenian  Church  with 
dedication  and  devotion  for  more  than 
33  years. 

He  has  served  throughout  the  country. 
In  Troy.  N.Y..  in  Philadelphia,  in  Cali- 
fornia and  now  he  is  the  represenUUve 
in  Washington.  DC.  of  the  diocese  of 
the  Armenian  Church  of  America.  He  was 
ordained  a  bishop  upon  assuming  the 
post  of  primate  of  the  diocese  of  the 
Armenian  Church  in  California  in  1957. 
Bishop  Papken  began  his  religious 
training  in  Jerusalem,  having  attended 
the  Armenian  Seminars'  there  from  1932 
to  1936.  He  continued  his  studies  at  the 
Near  East  School  of  Theology  in  Beirut. 
Lebanon.  In  1947  he  enrolled  at  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  which  is  af- 
flUated  with  Yale  University  and  received 
S.T.B.  and  S.T.D.  degrees  from  that 
school.  ^       .  , 

It  is  fitting  that  Bishop  Papken  join 
us  here  today,  because  this  week,  as  we 
in  America  commemorate  the  birth  of 
the  Great  Emancipator,  the  Armenian 
Church  commemorates  its  greatest  hero 
St.  Vartan.  who  led  his  vastly  outnum- 
bered army  to  martyrdom  in  451  A.D.  In  a 
battle  against  the  Persians.  St.  Vartan 
and  his  gallant  army,  by  their  sacrifice, 
gave  evidence  of  the  fierce  devotion  of 
the  Armenians  to  Christianity,  and  be- 
cause of  this,  the  Persian  onslaught 
against  the  Armenian  Church  failed. 

During  the  span  of  turbulent  centuries 
that  have  passed  since  St.  Vartan's  great 
battle,  there  have  been  numerous  on- 
slaughts by  superior  foes  against  the 
Armenian  Church  and  the  Armenian 
people.  None  of  these  onslaughts  have 
succeeded,  and  today,  the  Armenians  re- 
main steadfast  to  their  church  and  to 
their  beUef  In  Christianity.  Their  reU- 
gion  and'their  culture  continue  to  flour- 
ish wherever  Armenians  live  in  aU  cor- 
ners of  the  globe. 

Since  coming  to  America.  Bishop  Pap- 
ken has  made  several  trips  abroad,  and 
wherever  he  has  traveled  he  has  told  of 
our  great  democracy  where  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
freedom  of  thought  are  guaranteed  to  all 
Americans. 

I  want  to  thank  Bishop  Papken  for 
being  with  us  today  and  to  wish  him  con- 
tinuing success  in  his  work  with  the 
Armenian  Church. 


H.  Rkb.  839 

Resolved.  That  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr  Devlne.  be  and  he  U  hereby  elected  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Farewell  Address  may  be  read  by  a  Mem- 
ber to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  JAILING 
SOUTHERN  GOVERNORS 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  a  news  report  heard  this 
morning,  Jerris  Leonard,  head  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  has  suggested  the  possibility 
of  jailing  southern  Governors  in  cormec- 
tion  with  their  current  effort  to  save 
public  education  in  their  SUtes  from 
complete  destruction. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  force  behind 
the  current  integraUon  effort  is  centered 
in  the  Federal  Government  In  Washing- 
ton and  that  the  problems  visited  upon 
our  schools  are  the  result  of  a  double 
standard  application  of  school  integra- 
tion—a sUndard  of  summary  enforce- 
ment in  Southern  States  as  against  a 
•wink"  in  the  North. 

It  would  appear  that  someone  high  in 
the  administration  of  this  Government 
has  given  thought  to  the  jailing  of  these 
southern  Governors;  otherwise,  Mr. 
Leonard,  who  holds  a  high  responsible, 
and  powerful  position  within  the  admin- 
istration, would  have  never  made  refer- 
ence to  the  idea  of  Jailing  southern 
Governors. 

His  statement  was  shocking  and  un- 
questionably designed  to  Intimidate. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General  to  make 
public  whatever  plans  are  being  con- 
sidered in  this  regard.  I  am.  therefore, 
today  respectfully  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General  to  do  so. 
If  no  such  has  been  discussed  or  con- 
sidered at  the  levels  of  the  Office  of  the 
President  or  that  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, then  the  President  and  Attorney 
General  should  repudiate  the  idea  and 
Mr.  Leonard  be  ordered  to  forget  it. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  delwite  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY. FEBRUARY  18 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday, 
February  18. 1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  PRINTINO 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  829)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  ERASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
27,  1970.  I  was  unavoidably  detained  at 
an  important  meeting  downtown.  Be- 
cause my  return  was  delayed.  I  was  not 
able  to  vote  on  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  15149.  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  appropriations,  1970.  At  page 
1357.  I  am  recorded  as  being  paired 
against  the  bill.  This  is  not  correct.  If 
present  I  would  have  voted  "ye«." 


DESIGNATING  A  MEMBER  TO  READ 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  PARE- 
WELL  ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  spe- 
cial order  agreed  to  today,  the  Chair 
designates  the  gentleman  from  Dlinols 
(Mr.  ANNUNZIO)  to  read  George  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  immediately 
following  the  approval  of  the  Journal  on 
February  23, 1970. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUnONS 
DULY  PASSED  AND  FOUND  TRULY 
ENROLLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday.  February  16.  1970.  the  Clerk 
be  authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
the  Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


READING  OP  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary   23,    1970,   George    Washington's 


STATE  OP  THE  UNION 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day. I  watched  the  state  of  the  Union  as 
it  appears  to  the  Democrats.  They  did  a 
good  job.  too.  in  pointing  out  all  that  Ifl 
wrong.  But  they  never  said  where  they 
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have  been  up  to  now  In  avoiding  or  cor- 
recting those  things  that  are  wrong. 

In  fact,  they  went  out  of  their  way  not 
to  place  the  blame,  because  they  know 
too  well  where  the  blame  rests. 

But  even  more  interesting  than  their 
message  were  those  who  delivered  it  and 
those  who  did  not.  Those  who  appeared 
were  all  fine,  honorable  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding one  candidate  for  President.  But 
where.  I  ask.  were  the  rest  of  the  party  s 
leaders?  ^^     ^ 

Where,  for  Instance,  was  the  Demo- 
cratic whip  in  the  Senate?  Where  was 
the  Democratic  whip  in  the  House? 
Where  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  last  year?  Where  was  the 
Democratic  national  chairman?  Indeed, 
where  was  the  immediate  past  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  did  so  much  as 
Senate  majority  leader,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  as  President  to  shape  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Union? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Democratic  for- 
mer President  and  the  Democratic  for- 
mer Vice  President  and  the  Democratic 
Party  chairman  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  situation  today? 

Or  is  it  just  that  those  responsible  for 
this  message  to  the  American  people  did 
not  want  to  reopen  old  wounds? 


THE  PRECARIOUS  FISCAL  SITUA- 
TION CONFRONTING  THE  COUN- 
TRY / 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ad.?ress  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  extend  his  remarks  on  the 
budget  and  fiscal  situation  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  and  include  pertinent  tabular  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers and  all  citizens— and  this  certainly 
includes  the  press — need  to  understand 
the  precarious  fiscal  situation  confront- 
ing the  country.  We  need  to  understand 
that  had  the  budget  now  before  the  Con- 
gress been  submitted  under  the  same 
budget  guidelines  that  obtained  imder 
the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  adminis- 
trations, and  imder  the  first  3  years  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  the  new 
budget,  submitted  last  week,  would  show 
an  estimated  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1971 
of  $7.3  bUllon. 

That  blunt  statement  of  fact  will  seem 
strange  and  perhaps  Incredible  to  peo- 
ple who  have  read  the  big  headlines  and 
who  have  not  studied  and  understood 
the  fine  print. 

Let  me  follow  my  blunt  statement  of 
fact  with  a  few  other  statements  of  fact. 

We  talk  about  a  balanced  budget,  but 
under  the  budget  as  submitted  we  will 
have  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  by  around 
$8  billion  this  year. 

We  talk  about  a  balanced  budget,  but 
we  are  being  requested  to  provide  new 
spending  authority  above  what  was  pro- 
vided last  year  by  way  of  appropriations 
and  other  spending  authority,  in  the  net 
sum  of  $9  billion.  The  gross  increase  is 
several  billions  higher,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain nonrecurring  offsets. 

This  Is  what  the  so-called  imlfied 
budget  shows.  But  even  under  the  uni- 
fied budget,  which  takes  Into  account 
the  various  trust  funds,  during  the  3- 


year  period  ending  with  fiscal  1971,  we 
are  expecting  to  borrow  from  the  trust 
funds,  dedicated  to  social  security  and 
otherwise,  about  $19  billion  in  order  to 
meet  the  regular  expenditures  of  the 
Government. 

My  plea  Is  that  we  take  accoimt  of 
this  situation. 

We  should  sUso  take  account  of  this: 
The  trend  is  in  the  wrong  direction.  Un- 
der the  unified  budget,  which  can  be  mis- 
leading, the  budget  surplus  is  going  down. 
In  fiscal  1970  it  is  now  down  from  1969. 
In  fiscal  1971  it  Is  down  from  1970. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  precari- 
ous fiscal  situation  confronting  the  coun- 
try. If  we  do  not  find  a  way  to  dramatize 
this  situation  then  we  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  penalty  In  accelerated  Infia- 
tlon. 

THE  UNIFIED  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  the  chairman  of  our  committee  is 
still  on  the  floor,  because  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  a  ques- 
tion. He  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
there  is  some  gimmickry  here  n  a  unified 
budget,  that  did  not  prevaU  Li  the  pre- 
vious administrations,  surely. 

As  I  recall,  the  chairman  supported  the 
proposition  pushed  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration that  we  go  this  route. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 

from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON.  No.  I  charge  no  gim- 
mickry. I  think  there  has  been  complete 
good  faith.  ,     .  .. 

All  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  alert  the 
Congress  and  the  country  to  the  facts. 

The  unified  budget  is  not  the  creature 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  It  was  first 
approved   under   the   previous   admin- 

tration.    

Mr.  MICHEL.  Right. 

Mr  MAHON.  The  point  is  that  this 
unified  budget  has— while  not  designed 
to  do  so— misled  or  confused  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  not  students  of  fiscal 
matters.  They  seem  startled  when  they 
are  told  that  under  the  former  procedure 
the  new  budget  for  fiscal  1971  is  out  of 
balance  by  $7.3  billion.  This  is  a  shock- 
ing fact  we  must  be  aware  of  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  situation. 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  will  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. As  he  well  knows,  last  year  when 
there  was  considerable  talk  about  a  sur- 
plus in  the  neighborhood  of  some  $6  bil- 
lion I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  we 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  there 
were  considerable  moneys  coming  into 
the  unified  budget  from  the  trust  funds- 
social  security  contributions,  highway, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  so 
forth— and  that  we  should  not  be  talking 
about  a  big  svirplus  when  In  fact  a  good 
part  of  it  was  a  result  of  contributions  to 
the  trust  fvmds  exceeding  pay  out. 

The  recenUy  enacted  social  security  in- 
crease of  15  percent  alone  accounts  for 
over  a  $1  billion  increase  in  outgo  from 


that  projected  in  last  September's  budget 
review. 

The  situation  is  mighty  serious. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  certainly  going  to  sup- 
port him  in  every  effort  to  hold  spending 
or  appropriations  down  to  within  these 
bounds,  prescribed  by  the  1971  Nixon 
budget,  but  we  have  to  have  the  support 
of  the  genUeman  from  Texas  and  the 
Members  on  that  side  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  We  carmot  be  coming  on  the 
fioor  next  week  again,  for  example,  and 
raising  the  President's  compromise  fig- 
ures on  the  Labor-HEW  bill  by  over  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  and  still  hold  the 
line.  You  cannot  have  it  Ij^th  ways. 
What  we  say  today  will  have  to  be  backed 
up  with  votes  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
next  week.  Otherwise  we  are  just  playing 
games  and  dangerous  ones  at  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  It  not  about  time, 
speaking  of  budgets,  that  we  got  some- 
thing that  Congress  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic can  understand  by  way  of  budgetary? 
We  have  an  administrative  budget,  a 
unified  budget,  an  expenditure  budget, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
budgets.  It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  can  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion if  he  will  Insist  upon  some  kind  of 
a  budget  that  we  can  understand— not  a 
mixture  or  an  admixture  of  all  kinds  of 
budgets. 

THE  BUDGET  SITUATION 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  _,  ,^  x 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  J  Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  tne 
gentleman  yields,  I  am  placing  In  the 
Record  today  a  comprehensive  statement-' 
in  regard  to  the  budgetary  situatij* 
showing  what  the  true  situation  ishrre- 
gard  to  the  budget.  I  hope  ItJPWll  be 
helpful.  The  present  budget  isjrot  inac- 
curate but  it  Is  misleading  to/eople  who 
only  read  the  headlines.  They  read  head- 
lines saying  there  Is  a  surplus,  and  there 
is  when  viewed  In  a  certain  context,  but 
in  a  broader  context,  and  in  relation  to 
Federal  funds  there  is  not  a  surplus.  We 
are  borrowing  this  year  some  $8  billion 
from  the  trust  funds  which  must  even- 
tuaUy  be  restored  if  social  security,  high- 
way, and  other  trust  funds  are  to  pay 
their  bills. 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes.  And  Congress  knew 
that  when  it  started  issuing  participa- 
tion certificates  and  otherwise  borrowing 
from  those  funds.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  have  known  what  would 
happen;  that  it  was  "robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,"  and  that  there  would  be  a 
day  of  accounting. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  He  has  made 
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a  very  valid  atgiiment.  The  unified  budg- 
et does  in  many  aspects  give  us  a  false 
picture  of  what  we  are  actually  spend- 
ing. The  argument  was  made  by  a  Mem- 
ber on  this  side  Of  the  aisle,  that  the 
Johnson  administrauon  first  proposed  it. 
I  was  one  who  madevhe  same  argument. 
We  need  to  be  alert  td  the  fact  that  un- 
der the  past  standards  that  we  have 
adopted  we  have  a  d^cit  in  this  budget 
and  we  cannot  continually  borrow  from 
our  trust  fimds  and  get  away  with  it  for- 
ever. I  compUmeny  the  gentleman  and 
hope  that  the  entir^  House,  as  appropria- 
tion bills  come  befire  this  body,  keeps  it 
in  mind  and  also  keeps  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  are  going /to  have  to  keep  our 
spending  within  bqunds. 


ENVIRONJ^a^AL     CONTROL— MES- 
SAGE PROM   THE   PRESIDENT  OP 
IE  UNTTED  STATES  iH.  DOC.  NO. 
91-225 • 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Like  those  in  the  last  century  who 
tilled  a  plot  of  land  to  exhaustion  and 
then  moved  on  to  another,  we  in  this 
century  have  too  casuaUy  and  too  long 
abused  our  natural  environment.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  can  wait  no 
longer  to  repair  the  damage  already 
done,  and  to  establish  new  criteria  to 
guide  us  in  the  future. 

The  fight  against  pollution,  however,  is 
not  a  search  for  villains.  For  the  most 
part,  the  damage  done  to  our  environ- 
ment has  not  been  the  work  of  evil  men, 
nor  has  it  been  the  inevitable  by-product 
either  of  advancing  technology  or  of 
growing  population.  It  results  not  so 
much  from  choices  made,  as  from  choices 
neglected:  not  from  malign  intention, 
but  from  failure  to  take  into  accoimt  the 
full  consequences  of  our  actions. 

Quite  inadvertently,  by  ignoring  en- 
vironmental costs  we  have  given  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  the  careless  polluter 
over  his  more  conscientious  rival.  While 
adopting  laws  prohibiting  injury  to  per- 
son or  property,  we  have  freely  allowed 
injury  to  our  shared  surrounding  Condi- 
tioned by  an  expanding  frontier,  we  came 
only  late  to  a  recognition  of  how  precious 
and  how  vulnerable  our  resources  of  land, 
water  and  air  really  are. 

The  tasks  that  need  doing  require 
money,  resolve  and  ingenuity — and  they 
are  too  big  to  be  done  by  government 
alone.  They  call  for  fundamentally  new 
philosophies  of  land,  air  and  water  use. 
for  stricter  regulation,  for  expanded  gov- 
ernment action,  for  greater  citizen  in- 
volvement, and  for  new  programs  to  en- 
sure that  government,  industry  and  in- 
dividuals all  are  called  on  to  do  their 
share  of  the  Job  and  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  cost. 

Because  the  many  aspects  of  environ- 
mental quality  are  closely  interwoven,  to 
consider  each  in  isolation  would  be  un- 
wise. Therefore,  I  am  today  outlining  a 
comprehensive.  37-point  program,   em- 


bracing 23  major  legislative  proposals 
and  14  new  measures  being  taken  by  ad- 
ministrative action  or  Executive  Order 
in  five  major  categories: 

— Water  pollution  control. 

— Air  pollution  control. 

— Solid  waste  management. 

— Parklands  and  public  recreation. 

— Organizing  for  action. 

As  we  deepen  our  understanding  of 
complex  ecological  processes,  as  we  im- 
prove our  technologies  and  institutions 
and  learn  from  experience,  much  more 
«ill  be  possible.  But  these  37  measures 
represent  actions  we  can  take  now.  and 
that  can  move  us  dramatically  forward 
toward  what  has  become  an  urgent  com- 
mon goal  of  all  Americans :  the  rescue  of 
our  natural  habitat  as  a  place  both  habit- 
able and  hospitable  to  man. 

W.^TEB   POLLUTION 

Water  pollution  has  three  principal 
sources:  muiucipal,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural wastes.  All  three  must  even- 
tually be  controlled  if  we  are  to  restore 
the  purity  of  our  lakes  and  rivers. 

Of  these  three,  the  most  troublesome 
to  control  are  those  from  agricultural 
sources:  animal  wastes,  eroded  soil,  fer- 
tilizers and  pesticides.  Some  of  these  are 
nature's  own  pollutions.  The  Missouri 
River  was  known  as  "Big  Muddy"  long 
before  towns  and  industries  were  built 
on  its  banks.  But  maiiy  of  the  same  tech- 
niques of  pest  control,  livestock  feeding, 
irrigation  and  soil  fertilization  that  have 
made  American  agriculture  so  abun- 
dantly productive  have  also  caused  se- 
rious water  pollution. 

Effective  control  will  take  time,  and 
will  require  action  on  many  fronts :  modi- 
fied agricultural  practices,  greater  care 
in  the  disposal  of  animal  wastes,  better 
soil  conservation  methods,  new  kinds  of 
fertilizers,  new  chemical  pesticides  and 
more  widespread  use  of  natural  pest  con- 
trol techniques.  A  nimiber  of  such  actions 
are  already  underway.  We  have  taken 
action  to  phase  out  the  use  of  DDT  and 
other  hard  pesticides.  We  have  begun  to 
place  controls  on  wastes  from  concen- 
trated animal  feed-lots.  We  need  pro- 
grams of  intensified  research,  both  public 
and  private,  to  develop  new  methods  of 
reducing  agricultural  pollution  while 
maintaining  productivity.  I  have  asked 
The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
to  press  forward  in  this  area.  Meanwhile, 
however,  we  have  the  technology  and 
the  resources  to  proceed  now  on  a  pro- 
gram of  swift  clean-up  of  pollution  from 
the  most  acutely  damaging  sources: 
municipal  and  industrial  waste.  ^ 

MITNICtPAL    WASTES 

As  long  as  we  have  the  means  to  do 
something  about  it,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  municipal  pollution  of  our 
waters  should  be  allowed  to  persist  un- 
checked. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  Clean 
Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966  was 
passed,  we  have  failed  to  keep  our  prom- 
ises to  ourselves:  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  constructing  municipal  treat- 
ment plants  have  totaled  only  about  one- 
third  of  authorizations.  Municipalities 
themselves  have  faced  increasing  dilB- 
culty  in  selling  bonds  to  finance  their 
share  of  the  construction  costs.  Oiven 
the  saturated  condition  of  today's  mu- 


nicipal bond  markets,  if  a  clean-up  pro- 
gram is  to  work  it  has  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  municipalities  can  fi- 
nance their  share  of  the  cost  even  as  we 
increase  Federal  expenditures. 

The  best  current  estimate  is  that  it 
will  take  a  total  capital  investment  of 
about  $10  billion  over  a  five-year  period 
to  provide  the  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  and  interceptor  lines  needed  to 
meet  our  national  water  quality  stand- 
ards. This  figure  is  based  on  a  recently- 
completed  nationwide  survey  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  present  facilities,  plus  pro- 
jections of  additional  needs  that  will 
have  developed  by  then — to  accommo- 
date the  normal  annual  increase  In  the 
volume  of  wastes,  and  to  replace  equip- 
ment that  can  be  expected  to  wear  out 
or  become  obsolete  in  the  interim. 

This  will  provide  every  community 
that  needs  it  with  secondary  waste  treat- 
ment, and  also  special,  additional  treat- 
ment In  areas  of  specitd  need.  Including 
communities  on  the  Great  Lakes.  We 
have  the  industrial  capacity  to  do  the  job 
in  five  years  if  we  begin  now. 

To  meet  this  construction  schedule.  I 
propose  a  two-part  program  of  Federal 
assistance : 

— /  propose  a  Clean  Waters  Act  with 
$4  billion  to  be  authorized  immediately, 
for  Fiscal  1971.  to  cover  the  full  Federal 
share  of  the  total  $10  billion  cost  on  a 
matching  fund  basis.  This  would  be  allo- 
cated at  a  rate  of  tl  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  four  years,  with  a  reassessment  in 
1973  of  needs  for  197 S  and  subsequent 
years. 

By  thus  assuring  communities  of  full 
Federal  support,  we  can  enable  plan- 
ning to  begin  now  for  all  needed  facili- 
ties and  construction  to  proceed  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate. 

— /  propose  creation  of  a  new  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority,  to  ensure 
that  every  municipality  in  the  country 
has  an  opportunity  to  sell  its  wgste  treat- 
ment plant  construction  bonds. 

The  condition  of  the  municipal  bond 
market  is  such  that,  in  1969.  509  issues 
totalinf?  $2.S  billion  proved  unsalable.  If 
a  municipality  cannot  sell  waste  treat- 
ment plant  construction  bonds.  EFA  will 
buy  them  and  will  sell  its  own  bonds  on 
the  taxable  market.  Thus,  construction 
of  pollution  control  facilities  will  de- 
pend not  on  a  community's  credit  rating, 
but  on  its  waste  disposal  needs. 

Providing  money  is  important,  but 
equally  important  is  where  and  how  the 
money  is  spent.  A  river  cannot  be  pol- 
luted on  its  left  bank  and  clean  on  its 
right.  In  a  given  waterway,  abating  some 
of  the  pollution  is  often  little  better  than 
doing  nothing  at  all,  and  money  spent 
on  such  partial  efforts  is  often  largely 
wasted.  Present  grant  allocation  for- 
mulas— those  in  the  1966  Act — have  pre- 
vented the  spending  of  funds  where  they 
could  produce  the  greatest  results  in 
terms  of  clean  water.  Too  Utile  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  seeing  that  invest- 
ments in  specific  waste  treatment  plants 
have  been  matched  by  other  municipal- 
ities and  industries  on  the  same  water- 
way. Many  plants  have  been  poorly  de- 
signed and  inefficiently  operated.  Some 
municipalities  have  offered  free  treat- 
ment to  local  industries,  then  not  treated 
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their  wastes  sufficiently  to  prevent  pol- 
lution. 

To  ensure  that  the  new  funds  are  well 
invested,  five  major  reforms  are  needed. 
One  requires  legislation:  the  other  four 
will  be  achieved  by  administrative  action. 

— /  propose  that  the  present,  rigid  al- 
location formula  be  revised,  so  that 
special  emphasis  can  be  given  to  areas 
where  facilities  are  most  needed  and 
where  the  greatest  improvements  in 
water  quality  will  result. 

Under  existing  authority,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  institute  four 
major  reforms: 

— Federally  assisted  treatment  plants 
will  be  required  to  meet  prescribed  de- 
sign, operation  and  maintenance  stand- 
ards, and  to  be  operated  only  by  State- 
certified  operators. 

— Municipalities  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance in  constructing  plants  tvill  be 
required  to  impose  reasonable  users'  fees 
on  industrial  users  sufflcient  to  meet  the 
costs  of  treating  industrial  wastes. 

— Development  of  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  unll  be  required  at  an  early 
date,  to  ensure  that  Federally  assisted 
treatment  plants  will  in  fact  contribute 
to  effective  clean-up  of  entire  river  basin 
systems.  Collection  of  existing  data  on 
pollution  sources  and  development  of 
effluent  inventories  will  permit  systems 
approaches  to  pollution  control. 

— Wherever  feasible,  communities  wiU 
be  strongly  encouraged  to  cooperate  in 
the  construction  of  large  regional  treat- 
ment facilities,  which  provide  economies 
of  scale  and  give  more  efficient  and  more 
thorough  waste  treatment. 

INDDSTBIAL    POLLUTION 

Some  industries  discharge  their  wastes 
into  municipal  systems;  others  discharge 
them  directly  into  lakes  and  rivers.  Obvi- 
ously, unless  we  curb  industrial  as  well 
as  municipal  pollution  our  waters  will 
never  be  clean. 

Industry  itself  has  recognized  the  prob- 
lem, and  many  industrial  firms  are  mak- 
ing vigorous  efforts  to  control  their 
water-borne  wastes.  But  strict  stamdards 
and  strict  enforcement  are  nevertheless 
necessary — not  only  to  ensvu*  compli- 
ance, but  also  in  fairness  to  those  who 
have  voluntarily  assumed  the  often  costly 
burden  while  their  competitors  have  not. 
Good  neighbors  should  not  be  placed  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  because  of 
their  good  neighborliness. 

Under  existing  law,  standards  for 
water  pollution  control  often  are  estab- 
lished in  only  the  most  general  and  in- 
sufficient terms:  for  example,  by  re- 
quiring all  affected  industries  to  install 
secondary  treatment  facilities.  This  ap- 
proach takes  little  account  of  such  cru- 
cial variables  as  the  volume  and  toxicity 
of  the  wastes  actually  being  discharged, 
or  the  capacity  of  a  particular  body  of 
water  to  absorb  ws^tes  without  becoming 
polluted.  Even  more  important,  it  pro- 
vides a  poor  basis  for  enforcement :  with 
no  effluent  standard  by  which  to  measure, 
it  is  diCBcult  to  prove  in  court  that 
standards  are  being  violated. 

The  present  fragmenting  of  jurisdic- 
tions also  has  hindered  comprehensive 
efforts.  At  present,  Federal  jurisdiction 
generally  extends  only  to  interstate 
waters.   One  result  has  been   that  as 


stricter  State-Federal  standards  have 
been  imposed,  pollution  has  actually  in- 
creased in  some  other  waters — in  under- 
ground aquifers  and  the  oceans.  As  con- 
trols over  interstate  waters  are  tightened, 
polluting  industries  will  be  increasingly 
tempted  to  locate  on  intrastate  lakes  and 
rivers — with  a  consequently  increased 
threat  to  those  waterways — unless  they 
too  are  brought  under  the  same  stric- 
tures. 

I  propose  that  we  take  an  entirely 
new  approach:  one  which  concerts  Fed- 
eral, State  and  private  efforts,  which  pro- 
vides for  effective  nationwide  enforce- 
ment, and  which  rests  on  a  simple  but 
profoundly  significant  principle:  that  the 
nation's  waterways  belong  to  us  all.  and 
that  neither  a  municipality  nor  an  in- 
dustry should  be  allowed  to  discharge 
wastes  into  those  waterways  beyond 
their  capacity  to  absorb  the  wastes  with- 
out becoming  polluted. 

Specifically.  I  propose  a  seven-point 
program  of  measures  we  should  adopt 
now  to  enforce  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion from  industrial  and  municipal 
wastes,  and  to  give  the  states  more  ef- 
fective backing  in  their  own  efforts. 

— /  propose  that  State-Federal  water 
quality  standards  be  amended  to  impose 
precise  effluent  requirements  on  all  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  sources.  These 
should  be  imposed  on  an  expeditious 
timetable,  with  the  limit  for  each  based 
on  a  fair  allocation  of  the  total  capacity 
of  the  waterway  to  absorb  the  user's  par- 
ticular kind  of  waste  witfiout  becoming 
polluted. 

— I  propose  that  violation  of  estab- 
lished effluent  requirements  be  consid- 
ered sufficient  cause  for  court  action. 

— /  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  allowed  to  proceed  more 
swiftly  in  his  enforcement  actions,  and 
that  he  be  given  new  legal  weapons  in- 
cluding subpoena  and  discovery  potoer. 

— /  propose  that  failure  to  meet  estab- 
lished water  quality  standards  or  imple- 
mentation schedules  be  made  subject  to 
court-imposed  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  per 
day. 

— I  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  authorized  to  seek  immediate 
injunctive  relief  in  emergency  situations 
in  which  severe  water  pollution  consti- 
tutes an  imminent  danger  to  health,  or 
threatens  irreversible  damage  to  water 
quality. 

— /  propose  that  the  Federal  pollution- 
control  program  be  extended  to  ijiclude 
all  navigable  waters,  both  inter-  and 
intrastate,  all  interstate  ground  wa- 
ters, the  United  States'  portion  of  bound- 
ary waters,  and  u>aters  of  the  Contiguous 
Zone. 

— /  propose  that  Federal  operating 
grants  to  State  pollution  control  enforce- 
ment agencies  be  tripled  over  the  next 
five  years  from  $10  ynillion  now  to  $30  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975 — to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  new  responsibilities  that 
stricter  and  expanded  enforcement  vnll 
place  upon  them. 

Ant  POIXTmOK  CONTROL 

Air  is  our  most  vital  resource,  and  Its 
pollution  Is  our  most  serious  environ- 
mental problem.  Existing  technology  for 
the  control  of  air  pollution  Is  less  ad- 
vanced than  that  for  controlling  water 


pollution,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  we 
can  do  within  the  limits  of  existing  tech- 
nology— and  more  we  can  do  to  spur 
technological  advance. 

Most  air  pollution  is  produced  by  the 
burning  of  fuels.  About  half  is  produced 
by  motor  vehicles. 

MOTOR  VXBICLES 

The  Federal  Government  began  reg- 
ulating automobile  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  with  the 
1968  model  year.  Standards  for  1970 
model  cars  have  beoi  made  significantly 
tighter.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  emis- 
sions from  new  buses  and  heavy-duty 
trucks  have  also  been  brought  under  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

In  future  years,  emission  levels  can 
and  nlust  be  b  -ought  much  lower. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  today  publishing  a  notice 
of  new.  considerably  more  stringent 
motor  vehicle  emission  standards  he  in- 
tends to  issue  for  1973  and  1975  models — 
including  control  of  nitrogen  oxides  by 
1973  and  of  particulate  emissions  by 
1975. 

These  new  standards  represent  our 
best  present  estimate  of  the  lowest  emis- 
sion levels  attainable  by  those  years. 

Effective  control  requires  new  legisla- 
tion to  correct  two  key  deficiencies  in  the 
present  law: 

a)  Testing  procedures.  Under  present 
law.  only  manufacturers'  prototype  ve- 
hicles are  tested  for  compliance  with 
emission  standards,  and  even  this  is  vol- 
untary rather  than  mandatory. 

/  propose  legislation  requiring  that  rep- 
resentative samples  of  actual  production 
vehicles  be  tested  throughout  the  model 
year. 

b)  Fuel  composition  and  additives. 
What  goes  into  a  car's  fuel  has  a  major 
effect  on  what  comes  but  of  its  exhaust, 
and  also  on  what  kinds  of  pollution- 
control  devices  can  effectively  be  em- 
ployed. Federal  standards  for  what 
comes  out  of  a  car's  engine  should  be  ac- 
companied by  standards  for  what  goes 
into  it. 

I  propose  legislation  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  regulate  fuel  composition  and  ad- 
ditives. 

With  these  changes,  we  can  drastically 
reduce  pollution  from  motor  vehicles  in 
the  years  just  ahead.  But  in  making  and 
keeping  our  peace  with  nature,  to  plan 
only  one  year  ahead  or  even  five  is  hardly 
to  plan  at  all.  Our  responsibility  now  is 
also  to  look  beyond  the  Seventies,  and 
the  prospects  then  are  imcertain.  Based 
on  present  trends,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
by  1980  the  increase  in  (he  sheer  num- 
ber of  cars  in  densely  populated  areas 
will  begin  outrunning  the  technological 
limits  of  our  capacity  to  reduce  pollution 
from  the  internal  combustion  engine.  I 
hope  this  will  not  happen.  I  hope  the 
automobile  industry's  present  determined 
effort  to  make  the  internal  combustion 
engine  sufficiently  pollution-free  suc- 
ceeds. But  if  it  does  not,  then  unless  mo- 
tor vehicles  with  an  alternative,  low- 
pollution  power  source  are  available, 
vehicle-caused  pollution  will  once  again 
begin  an  inexorable  increase. 

Therefore,  prudence  dictates  that  we 
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move  now  to  ensure  that  such  a  vehicle 
will  be  available  if  needed. 

I  am  Inaugurating  a  program  to  mar- 
shal both  government  and  private  re- 
search with  the  goal  of  producing  an  un- 
conventionally powered,  virtually  pollu- 
tion-free automobile  within  five  years. 

— /  have  ordered  the  start  of  an 
extensive  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment program  in  unconventional 
vehicles,  to  be  conducted  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  CouncU  on  Envi- 
ronmemtal  Quality. 

— As  an  incentive  to  private  develop- 
ers. I  have  ordered  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  undertake  the  pur- 
chase of  privately  produced  unconven- 
tional vehicles  for  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. 

A  proposal  currently  before  the  Con- 
gress would  provide  a  further  Incentive 
to  private  developers  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  offer  premium 
prices  for  purchasing  low-pollution  cars 
for  its  own  use.  This  could  be  a  highly 
productive  program  once  such  automo- 
biles are  approaching  development,  al- 
though current  estimates  are  that.  Ini- 
tially, prices  offered  would  have  to  be 
up  to  200  Tc  of  the  cost  of  equivalent 
conventional  vehicles  rather  than  the 
125'"r  contemplated  In  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. The  immediate  task,  however,  is 
to  see  that  an  intensified  program  of 
research  and  development  begliis  at 
once. 

One  encouraging  aspect  of  the  effort 
to  curb  motor  vehicle  pollution  Is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  industry  Itself  Is  taking 
the  initiative.  For  example,  the  na- 
tion's principal  automobile  manufac- 
txirers  &ie  not  only  developing  devices 
now  to  meet  present  and  future  Federal 
emission  standards,  but  are  also,  on  their 
own  initiative,  preparing  to  put  on  the 
market  by  1972  automobiles  which  will 
not  require  and.  Indeed,  must  not  use 
leaded  gasoline.  Such  cars  will  not  only 
discharge  no  lead  into  the  atmosphere, 
but  will  also  be  equipped  with  still  more 
effective  devices  for  controlling  emis- 
sions— devices  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  leadfree  gasoline. 

This  Is  a  great  forward  step  taken  by 
the  manufacturers  before  any  Federal 
regulation  of  lead  additives  or  emis- 
sions has  been  imposed.  I  am  confident 
that  the  petroleum  industry  will  see  to 
It  that  suitable  non- leaded  gasoline  is 
made  widely  available  for  these  new  cars 
when  they  come  on  the  market. 

STATIONABT-BOITmCS    POIXtTTION 

Industries,  power  plants,  furnaces,  In- 
cinerators— these  and  other  so-called 
"stationary  sources"  add  enormously  to 
the  iSollutlon  of  the  air.  In  highly  in- 
dustrialized areas,  such  pollution  can 
quite  literally  make  breathing  hazardous 
to  health,  and  can  cause  unforeseen  at- 
mospheric and  meteorological  problems 
as  well. 

Increasingly,  Industry  Itself  has  been 
adopting  ambitious  pollution -controlled 
programs,  and  state  and  local  authorities 
have  been  setting  and  enforcing  stricter 
antl-poUutlon  standards.  But  they  have 
not  gone  far  enough  or  fast  enough,  nor, 
to  be  realistic  about  It,  will  they  be 
able  to  without  the  strongest  possible 
Federal  backlng^^thout  effective  gov- 


ernment standards.  Industrial  firms  that 
spend  the  necessary  money  for  pollution 
control  may  find  themselves  at  a  serious 
economic  disadvantage  as  against  their 
less  conscientious  competitors.  And  with- 
out effective  Federal  standards,  states 
and  communities  that  require  such  con- 
trols find  themselves  at  a  similar  dis- 
advantage in  attracting  Industry,  against 
more  permissive  rivals.  Air  is  no  respecter 
of  political  boundaries:  a  community 
that  sets  and  enforces  strict  standards 
may  still  find  its  air  polluted  from 
sources  in  another  community  or  an- 
other state. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967,  the 
Federal  government  Is  establishing  air 
quality  control  regions  around  the  na- 
tion's major  industrial  and  metropolitan 
areas.  Within  these  regions,  states  are 
setting  air  quality  standards — permissi- 
ble levels  of  pollutants  in  the  air — and 
developing  plans  for  pollution  abatement 
to  achieve  those  air  quality  standards.  All 
state  air  qiritHty  standards  and  imple- 
mentation plans  require  Federal  ap- 
proval. 

This  program  has  been  the  first  major 
Federal  effort  to  control  air  pollution. 
It  has  been  a  useful  beginning.  But  we 
have  learned  In  the  past  two  years  that 
It  has  shortcomings.  Federal  designation 
of  air  quality  control  regions,  while  nec- 
essary in  areas  where  emissions  from 
one  state  are  polluting  the  air  in  an- 
other, has  been  a  time-consuming  proc- 
ess. Adjoining  states  within  the  same 
region  often  have  proposed  inconsistent 
air  quality  standards,  causing  further 
delays  for  compromise  and  revision. 
There  are  no  provisions  for  controlling 
pollution  outside  of  established  air  qual- 
ity control  regions.  This  means  that  even 
with  the  designation  of  hundreds  of  such 
regions,  some  areas  of  the  country  with 
serious  air  pollution  problems  would  re- 
main outside  of  the  program.  This  Is 
unfair  rwt  only  to  the  public  but  to 
many  industries  as  well,  since  those 
within  regions  with  strict  requirements 
could  be  unfairly  disadvantaged  with  re- 
spect to  competitors  that  are  not  within 
regions.  Finally,  insufficient  Federal  en- 
forcement powers  have  clrcimtiscrlbed 
the  Federal  government's  ability  to  sup- 
port the  states  in  establishing  and  en- 
forcing effective  abatement  programs. 

It  is  time  to  build  on  what  we  have 
learned,  and  to  begin  a  more  ambitious 
national  effort.  I  recommend  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  be  revised  to  expand  the 
scope  of  strict  pollution  abatement,  to 
simplify  the  task  of  Industry  In  pollu- 
tion abatement  through  more  nearly  uni- 
form standards,  and  to  provide  special 
controls  against  particularly  dangerous 
pollutants. 

— /  propose  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment establish  nationwide  air  quality 
standards,  uHth  the  states  to  prepare 
within  one  year  abatement  plans  for 
meeting  those  standards. 

This  will  provide  a  minimum  standard 
for  air  quality  for  all  areas  of  the  na- 
tion, while  permitting  states  to  set  more 
stringent  standards  for  any  or  all  sec- 
tions within  the  state.  National  air  qual- 
ity standards  will  relieve  the  states  of 
the  lengthy  process  of  standard-setting 
under  Federal  supervision,  and  allow 
them  to  concentrate  on  the  Immediate 


business  of  developing  and  Implement- 
ing abatement  plans. 

These  abatement  plans  would  cover 
areas  both  inside  and  outside  of  Feder- 
ally designated  air  quality  control  re- 
gions, and  could  be  designed  to  achieve 
any  higher  levels  of  air  quality  which  the 
states  might  choose  to  establish.  They 
would  include  emission  standards  for 
stationary  sources  of  air  pollution. 

— /  propose  that  designation  of  inter- 
state air  Quality  control  regions  con- 
tinue al  an  accelerated  rate,  to  provide 
a  framework  for  establishing  compatible 
abatement  plans  in  interstate  areas.    . 

— /  propose  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment establish  national  emissions  stand- 
ards for  facilities  that  emit  pollutants 
extremely  hazardous  to  health,  and  for 
selected  classes  of  new  facilities  which 
could  be  a  major  contributor  to  air 
pollution. 

In  the  first  Instance,  national  stand- 
ards are  needed  to  guarantee  the  earliest 
possible  elimination  of  certain  air  pol- 
lutants which  are  clear  health  hazards 
even  in  minute  quantities.  In  the  second 
instance,  national  standards  will  ensure 
that  advanced  abatement  technology  Is 
used  in  constructing  the  new  facilities, 
and  that  levels  of  air  quality  are  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  industrial  expan- 
sion. Before  any  emissions  standards 
were  established,  public  hearings  would 
be  required  Involving  all  Interested  par- 
ties The  States  would  be  responsible  for 
enforcing  these  standards  In  conjunc- 
tion with  their  own  programs. 

— /  propose  that  Federal  authority  to  ■ 
seek  court  action  be  extended  to  include 
both  inter-  and  intrastate  air  pollution 
situations  in  which,  because  of  local  non- 
enforcement,  air  quality  is  below  na- 
tional standards,  or  in  which  emissions » 
standards  or  implementation  timetables 
are  being  violated. 

— I  propose  that  failure  to  meet  estab- 
lished air  quality  standards  or  imple- 
mentation schedules  be  made  subject  to 
court-imposed  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  per 
day. 

SOLID   WASTE   MANACEMXNT 

"Solid  wastes"  are  the  discarded  left- 
overs of  our  advanced  consimier  society. 
Increasing  in  volume,  they  litter  the 
landscape  and  strain  the  facilities  of  mu- 
nicipal governments. 

New  packaging  methods,  using  mate- 
rials which  do  not  degrade  and  cannot 
easily  be  burned,  create  difficult  new  dis- 
posal problems.  Though  many  wastes  are 
potentially  re-usable,  we  often  discard 
today  what  a  generation  ago  we  saved. 
Most  bottles,  for  example,  now  are  "non- 
returnable."  We  reprocess  used  paper 
less  than  we  used  to,  not  only  adding  to 
the  burden  on  municipal  sanitation  serv- 
ices but  also  making  wasteful  use  of 
scarce  timberlands.  Often  the  least  ex- 
pensive way  to  dispose  of  an  old  automo- 
bile is  to  abandon  it— and  millions  of 
people  do  precisely  that,  creating  eye- 
sores for  millions  of  others. 

One  way  to  meet  the  problem  of  solid 
wastes  is  simply  to  surrender  to  it:  to 
continue  pouring  more  and  more  public 
money  into  collection  and  disposal  of 
whatever  happens  to  be  privately  pro- 
duced and  discarded.  This  is  the  old  way: 
it  amounts  to  a  public  subsidy  of  waste 
pollution.  If  we  are  ever  truly  to  gain 
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control  of  the  problem,  our  goal  must  be 
broader:  to  reduce  the  volume  of  wastes 
and  the  difficulty  of  their  disposal,  and 
to  encourage  their  constructive  re-use 
instead. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  need  incen- 
tives, regulations  and  research  directed 
especially  at  two  major  goals:  a)  making 
products  more  easily  disposable — espe- 
cially containers,  which  are  designed  for 
disposal;  and  b)  re-uslng  and  recycling 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  waste  mate- 
rials. 

As  we  look  toward  the  long-range  fu- 
ture—to 1980,  2000  and  beyond— recy- 
cling of  materials  will  become  increas- 
ingly necessary  not  only  for  waste  dis- 
posal but  also  to  conserve  resources. 
While  our  population  grows,  each  one  of 
us  keeps  using  more  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources. In  the  case  of  many  common 
minerals,  more  than  half  those  extracted 
from  the  earth  since  time  began  have 
been  extracted  since  1910. 

A  great  deal  of  our  space  research  has 
been  directed  toward  creating  self-sus- 
taining environments,  in  which  people 
can  live  for  long  periods  of  time  by  re- 
processing, recycling  and  re-iislng  the 
same  materials.  We  need  to  apply  this 
kind  of  thinking  more  consciously  and 
more  broadly  to  our  patterns  of  use  and 
disposal  of  materials  here  on  earth. 

Many  currently  used  techniques  of 
solid  waste  disposal  remain  crudely  de- 
ficient. Research  and  development  pro- 
grams imder  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  of  1965  have  added  significantly  to 
our  knowledge  of  more  efflcient  tech- 
niques. The  Act  expires  this  year.  I  rec- 
ommend its  extension,  and  I  have  al- 
ready moved  to  broaden  Its  programs. 

/  have  ordered  a  re-direction  of  re- 
search under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  tech- 
niques for  re-cycling  materials,  and  on 
development  and  use  of  packaging  and 
other  materials  which  urill  degrade  after 
use — that  is.  which  will  become  tempo- 
rary rather  than  permanent  wastes. 

Few  of  America's  eyesores  are  so  un- 
sightly as  its  millions  of  junk  automo- 
biles. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  car  Is  retired  from 
use  It  goes  first  to  a  wrecker,  who  strips 
it  of  Its  valuable  parts,  and  then  to  a 
scrap  processor,  who  reduces  the  re- 
mainder to  scrap  for  sale  to  steel  mills. 
The  prices  paid  by  wreckers  for  jimk 
cars  often  are  less  than  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting them  to  the  wrecking  yard.  In 
the  case  of  a  severely  damaged  or  "can- 
nibalized" car,  Instead  of  paying  for  it 
the  wrecker  may  even  charge  towing 
costs.  Thus  the  final  owner's  economic 
incentive  to  deliver  his  car  for  process- 
ing Is  slight,  non-existent  or  even  nega- 
tive. 

The  rate  of  abandonment  is  Increas- 
ing. In  New  York  City,  2.500  cars  were 
towed  away  as  abandoned  on  the  streets 
in  1960.  In  1964,  25.000  were  towed  away 
as  abandoned;  in  1969,  more  than  50,000. 
The  way  to  provide  the  needed  incen- 
tive Is  to  apply  to  the  automobile  the 
principle  that  its  price  should  include 
not  only  the  cost  of  producing  it,  but  also 
the  cost  of  disposing  of  it. 

/  have  asked  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QualUv  to  take  the  lead  in  pro- 
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ducing  a  recommendation  for  a  bounty 
payment  or  other  system  to  promote  the 
prompt  scrapping  of  all  junk  automo- 
biles. 

The  particular  disposal  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  automobile  are  unique. 
However,  wherever  appropriate  we 
should  also  seek  to  establish  incentives 
and  regulations  to  encourage  the  re-use, 
re-cycling  or  easier  disposal  of  other 
commonly  used  goods. 

/  have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
work  with  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  the 
Environment,  and  with  appropriate  in- 
dustry and  consumer  representatives,  to- 
ward development  of  such  incentives  and 
regulations  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

PARKS   AND    PUBLIC   EECRSATION 

Increasing  population,  increasing  mo- 
bility. Increasing  incomes  and  Increasing 
leisure  will  all  combine  in  the  years 
ahead  to  rank  recreational  facilities 
among  the  most  vital  of  our  pubUc  re- 
sources. Yet  land  suitable  for  such  fa- 
cilities, especially  near  heavily  populated 
areas,  is  being  rapidly  swallowed  up. 

Plain  common  sense  argues  that  we 
give  greater  priority  to  acquiring  now  the 
lands  that  will  be  so  greatly  needed  in  a 
few  years.  Grood  sense  also  argues  that 
the  Federal  Government  itself,  as  the 
nation's  largest  landholder,  should  ad- 
dress Itself  more  Imaginatively  to  the 
question  of  making  optimum  use  of  Its^ 
own  holdings  in  a  recreation-hungry  era. 
— /  propose  full  funding  in  fiscal  1974 
of  the  $327  million  available  through  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for 
additional  park  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, with  increased  emphasis  on  loca- 
tions that  can  be  easily  reached  by  the 
people  in  crowded  urban  areas. 

/  propose  that  we  adopt  a  new  phi- 
losophy for  the  use  of  Federally-owned 
lands,  treating  them  as  a  precious  re- 
source—like money  itself— which  should 
be  made  to  serve  the  highest  possible 
public  good. 

Acquiring  needed  recreation  areas  is 
a  real  estate  transaction.  One  third  of  all 
the  land  in  the  United  States— more  than 
750,000,000  acres — Is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Thousands  of  acres  in 
the  heart  of  metropolitan  areas  are  re- 
served for  only  minimal  Mse  by  Federal 
Installations.  To  supplement  the  regu- 
larly-appropriated fimds  available, 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
to  meet  new  real  estate  needs  through 
use  of  presently-owned  real  estate, 
whether  by  transfer,  sale  or  conversion 
to  a  better  use. 

Until  now,  the  uses  to  which  Federally- 
owned  properties  were  put  has  largely 
been  determined  by  who  got  them  first. 
As  a  result,  countless  properties  with 
enormous  potential  as  recreation  areas 
linger  on  In  the  hands  of  agencies  that 
could  just  as  well — or  better — locate  else- 
where. Bureaucratic  inertia  is  com- 
pounded by  a  quirk  of  present  account- 
ing procedures,  which  has  the  effect  of 
imposing  a  budgetary  penalty  on  an 
agency  that  gives  up  one  piece  of  prop- 
erty and  moves  to  another,  even  if  the 
vacated  property  is  sold  for  10  times  the 
cost  of  the  new. 
The  time  has  come  to  make  more 


rational  use  of  our  enormous  wealth  of 
real  property,  giving  a  new  priority  to 
our  newly  urgent  concern  with  public 
recreation — and  to  m£ike  more  imagina- 
tive use  of  properties  now  surpliis  to 
finance  acquisition  of  properties  now 
needed. 

— By  Executive  Order.  I  am  directing 
the  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  institute  a  review  of  all  Federally- 
owned  real  properties  that  should  be 
considered  for  other  uses.  The  test  will 
be  whether  a  particular  property's  con- 
tinued present  use  or  another  toould 
better  serve  the  public  interest,  consider- 
ing both  the  agency's  needs  and  the 
property's  location.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  identifying  properties 
that  could  appropriately  be  converted  to 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  or  sold,  so 
that  proceeds  can  be  made  available  to 
provide  additional  park  and  recreation 
lands. 

—I  am  establishing  a  Property  Review 
Board  to  review  the  GSA  reports  and 
recommend  to  me  what  properties  should 
be  converted  or  sold.  This  Board  wiU 
consist  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, plus  others  that  I  may  designate. 

— /  propose  legislation  to  establish,  for 
the  first  time,  a  program  for  relocating 
Federal  installations  that  occupy  loca- 
tions that  could  better  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

This  would  allow  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  surplus  properties  to  be 
used  for  relocating  such  installations, 
thus  making  more  land  available. 

7  also  propose  accompanying  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  ensuring  that  its  sources 
of  income  would  be  maintained  and  pos- 
sibly increased  for  purcfiasing  additional 
parkland. 

The  net  effect  would  be  to  increase  our 
capacity  to  add  new  park  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  by  enabling  us  for  the 
first  time  to  use  surplus  property  sales 
in  a  coordinated  three-way  program:  a) 
by  direct  conversion  from  other  uses;  b) 
through  sale  of  presently-owned  prop- 
erties and  purchase  of  others  with  the 
proceeds;  and  c)  by  sale  of  one  Federal 
property,  and  use  of  the  proceeds  to 
finance  the  relocation  and  conversion 
costs  of  making  another  property  avail- 
able for  recreational  use. 

/  propose  tfiat  the  Department  of 

the  Interior  be  given  authority  to  convey 
surplus  real  property  to  State  and  locta 
governments  for  park  and  recreation 
purposes  at  a  public  benefit  discount 
ranging  up  to  100  percent. 

—I  propose  that  Federal  procedures 
be  revised  to  encourage  Federal  agencies 
to  make  efficient  use  of  real  property. 
This  revision  should  remove  the  budget- 
ary penalty  now  imposed  on  agencies 
relinquishing  one  site  and  moving  to 
another. 

As  one  example  of  what  such  a  prop- 
erty review  can  make  possible,  a  sizable 
stretch  of  one  of  California's  finest 
beaches  has  long  been  closed  to  the 
public  because  it  was  part  of  Camp 
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Pendleton.  Last  month  the  Defense  De- 
partment arranged  to  make  more  than 
a  mile  of  that  beach  available  to  the 
SUte  of  California  for  use  as  a  State 
park.  The  remaining  beach  Is  sufBcient 
for  Camp  Pendleton's  needs;  thus  the  re- 
leased stretch  represents  a  shift  from 
low-priority  to  high-priority  use.  By 
carefully  weighing  alternative  uses,  a 
priceless  recreational  resource  was  re- 
turned to  the  people  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Another  vast  source  of  potential  park- 
lands  also  lies  untapped.  We  have  come 
to  realize  that  we  have  too  much  land 
available  for  growing  crops  and  not 
enough  land  for  parks,  open  space  luid 
recreation. 

— /  propose  that  instead  of  simply  pay- 
ing each  year  to  keep  this  land  idle,  we 
help  local  governments  buy  selected  par- 
cels of  it  to  provide  recreational  facili- 
ties for  use  by  t?ie  people  of  totons  in 
rural  areas.  This  program  has  been  tried, 
but  allowed  to  lapse:  I  propose  that  we 
revive  and  expand  it. 

— /  propose  that  we  also  adopt  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  contracts  with  pri- 
vate owners  of  idled  farmland,  providing 
for  its  reforestation  and  public  use  for 
such  pursuits  as  hunting,  fishing,  hiking 
and  picnicking. 

OKCANIZINC  FOB  ACTIOir 

The  environmental  problems  we  face 
are  deep-rooted  and  widespread.  They 
can  be  solved  only  by  a  full  national 
effort  embracing  not  only  sound,  co- 
ordinated planning,  but  also  an  effec- 
tive follow- through  that  reaches  Into 
every  community  In  the  land.  Improving 
our  surroundings  is  necessarily  the  busi- 
ness of  us  all. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  have  begun 
the  process  of  organizing  for  this  effort. 
The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity has  been  established.  This  Council 
will  be  the  keeper  of  our  environmental 
conscience,  and  a  goad  to  our  Ingenuity: 
beyond  this,  it  will  have  responsibility 
for  ensuring  that  all  our  programs  and 
actions  are  undertaken  with  a  careful 
respect  for  the  needs  of  environmental 
quality.  I  have  already  assigned  it  ma- 
jor responsibilities  fpr  new  program  de- 
velopment, and  I  shall  look  to  It  in- 
creasingly for  new  Initiatives. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment, which  I  Treated  last  year, 
acts  as  a  coordinating  agency  for  various 
departmental  activities  affecting  the  en- 
vironment. 

To  meet  future  needs,  many  organiza- 
tional changes  will  still  be  needed.  Fed- 
eral institutions  for  dealing  with  the  en- 
vironment and  natural  resources  have 
developed  piecemeal  over  the  years  in 
response  to  specific  needs,  not  all  of 
which  were  origrlnaUy  perceived  in  the 
light  of  the  concerns  we  recognize  today. 
Many  of  their  missions  appear  to  over- 
lap, and  even  to  conflict.  Last  year  I 
asked  the  President's  Advisory  CoiincU 
on  Executive  Organization,  headed  by 
Mr.  Roy  Ash.  to  make  an  especially  thor- 
ough study  of  the  organization  of  Fed- 
eral environmental,  natural  resource  and 
oceanographic  programs,  and  to  report 
its  recommendations  to  me  by  April  15. 
After  receiving  their  report,  I  shall  rec- 


ommend needed  reforms,  which  will  in- 
volve major  reassignments  of  responsi- 
bilities among  Departments. 

For  many  of  the  same  reasons,  over- 
laps in  environmental  programs  extend 
to  the  Legislative  as  well  as  the  Execu- 
tive branch,  so  that  close  consultation 
will  be  necessary  before  major  steps  are 
taken. 

No  matter  how  well  organized  govern- 
ment Itself  might  be,  however,  in  the 
final  analysis  the  key  to  success  lies  with 
the  people  of  America. 

Private  Industry  has  an  especially  cru- 
cial role.  Its  resources,  its  technology.  Its 
demonstrated  Ingenuity  in  solving  prob- 
lems others  only  Ulk  about — all  these 
are  needed,  not  only  In  helping  curb  the 
pollution  Industry  Itself  creates  but  also 
In  helping  devise  new  and  better  ways  of 
enhancing  all  aspects  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

/  have  ordered  that  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  give  special  priority  to  the 
processing  of  applications  for  patents 
which  could  aid  in  curbing  environmen- 
tal abuses. 

Industry  already  has  begun  moving 
swiftly  toward  a  fuller  recognition  of  Its 
own  environmental  responsibilities,  and 
has  made  substantial  progress  In  many 
areas.  However,  more  must  be  done. 

Mobilizing  Industry's  resources  re- 
quires organization.  With  a  remarkable 
degree  of  unanimity,  its  leaders  have  in- 
dicated their  readiness  to  help. 

/  will  shortly  ask  a  group  of  the  na- 
tion's principtU  industrial  leaders  to  ioin 
me  in  establishing  a  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council. 

The  Council  will  work  closely  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  SecreUry  of 
Commerce  and  others  as  appropriate  In 
the  development  of  effective  policies  for 
the  curbing  of  air.  water,  noise  and  waste 
pollution  from  Industrial  sources.  It  will 
work  to  enlist  Increased  support  from 
business  and  industry  In  the  drive  to  re- 
duce pollution,  in  all  Its  forms,  to  the 
minimum  level  possible.  It  will  provide  a 
mechanism  through  which,  in  many 
cases,  government  can  work  with  key 
leaders  in  various  Industries  to  establish 
voluntary  programs  for  accomplishing 
desired  pollution -control  goals. 

Patterns  of  organization  often  turn 
out  to  be  only  as  good  as  the  example 
set  by  the  organizer.  For  years,  many 
Federal  facilities  have  themselves  been 
among  the  worst  polluters.  The  Execu- 
tive order  I  issued  last  week  not  only 
accepted  responsibility  for  putting  a  swift 
end  to  Federal  pollution,  but  puts  teeth 
Into  the  commitment. 

I  hope  this  will  be  an  example  for 
others. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  chief 
environmental  concern  was  to  conserve 
what  we  had — and  out  of  this  concern 
grew  the  often  embattled  but  always  de- 
termined "conservation"  movement.  To- 
day, "conservation"  is  as  Important  as 
ever — but  no  longer  is  It  enough  to  con- 
serve what  we  have ;  we  must  also  restore 
what  we  have  lost.  We  have  to  go  beyond 
conservation  to  embrace  restoration. 

The  task  of  c'.eanlng  up  our  environ- 
ment calls  for  a  total  mobilization  by  all 


of  us.  It  Involves  governments  at  every 
level ;  it  requires  the  help  of  every  citizen. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  simply  sitting 
back  and  blaming  someone  else.  Neither 
Is  It  one  to  be  left  to  a  few  hundred  lead- 
ers. Rather,  It  presents  us  with  one  of 
those  rare  situations  In  which  each  In- 
dividual everywhere  has  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  special  contribution  to  his 
country  as  well  as  his  community. 

Through  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  through  the  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  working  with  Governors  and 
Mayors  and  coimty  officials  and  with 
concerned  private  groups,  we  shall  be 
reaching  out  In  an  effort  to  enlist  mil- 
lions of  helping  hands,  millions  of  willing 
spirits — millions  of  volunteer  citizens 
who  will  put  to  themselves  the  simple 
question:  "What  can  /  do?" 

It  is  in  this  way — with  vigorous  Fed- 
eral leadership,  with  active  enlistment  of 
govenunents  at  every  level,  with  the  aid 
of  Industry  and  private  groups,  and  above 
all  with  the  determined  participation  by 
Individual  citizens  In  every  state  and 
every  community,  that  we  at  last  will 
succeed  in  restoring  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment we  want  for  ourselves,  and  the  kind 
the  generations  that  come  after  deserve 
to  Inherit. 

This  task  Is  ours  together.  It  summons 
our  energy,  our  ingenuity  and  our  con- 
science In  a  cause  as  fundamental  as  life 
Itself. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Wnnr  House,  February  10.  1970. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  OUR 
NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
Just  heard  President  Nixon's  me&sage  on 
the  environment.  I  am  of  course  delighted 
that  the  President  has  at  long  last  been 
converted  to  a  supporter  of  clean  water. 
Sitf»)»^  was  not  the  case  10  years  ago. 
At  that  time.  Congress  passed  a  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  sponsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Blatnik).  President  Elsenhower  vetoed 
that  measure.  The  President,  then  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  In- 
sofar as  I  know,  was  In  full  accord  with 
that  veto.  At  any  rate,  he  has  never  dis- 
avowed It.  The  House  on  February  25, 
1960,  voted  249  to  157  to  override  the 
veto,  this  being  short  of  the  required 
two- thirds.  On  that  occasion  House  Dem- 
ocrats voted  234  to  27  In  favor  of  clean 
water,  Republlcaiu.  voted  134  to  15 
against  clean  water.  That  vote  clearly 
demonstrates  how  the  two  parties  have 
always  stood  on  environmental  issues. 
This  legislation  was  repassed  In  1961  and 
•approved  by  President  Kennedy. 

Even  today,  hov/ever.  the  President  Is 
obviously  but  a  halfhearted  convert.  It 
Is  true  that  his  message  today  would 
raise  the  $800  million  annual  contract 
authority  level  proposed  in  his  budget 
message  to  $1  billion.  This,  however.  Is 
still  below  the  $1.25  billion  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1971  In  the  1966  Clean  Water  Act.  In  ad- 
dition, he  proposes  to  keep  the  appropria- 
tion level  for  water  and  sewerllnes  at 
$150  million,  approximately  Its  past  lev- 
el. Congress  last  year  provided  an  author- 


ization for  this  program  for  next  year 
of  $500  million.  Waste  treatment  plants 
while  of  course  of  vast  Importance  can- 
not operate  In  a  vacuum.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  the  sewerlines  to 
take  the  waste  to  the  treatment  plants. 
Smaller  communities  In  particular  have 
found  It  impossible  to  toke  advantage  of 
the  waste  treatment  plant  grants  with- 
out also  receiving  tandem  grants  lor  the 
required  lines. 

The  President  has  a  considerable 
amount  to  say  on  the  subject  of  air  pol- 
lution, but  conspicuously  missing  from 
his  message  Is  any  explanation  as  to  why 
when  Congress  voted  to  up  his  appro- 
priation request  for  air  pollution  from 
$96  million  to  $109  million,  he  chose  to 
veto  the  Labor-H^W  appropriation  bill. 
Even  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the  President 
proposes  an  appropriation  under  that 
which  Congress  voted  for  the  current 

year.  ^       ... 

On  the  subject  of  parks  and  public 
recreation,  the  message  chose  to  Ignore 
the  open  spaces  program,  on  the  statute 
books  since  1961.  a  measure  which  inci- 
dentally House  Republicans  voted  158  to 
7  to  kill.  The  President  In  his  budget 
message  has  stressed  the  Importance  of 
providing  adequate  parks  and  recrea- 
tional open  spaces  particularly  In  and 
near  cities.  This  Is  exactly  what  the  open 
spaces  program— administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment^provldes.  The  President's 
budget  request  nevertheless  Is  for  but 
$75  million,  a  sum  identical  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  some  $10  million  below 
the  authorized  level  for  1971  provided  in 
last  year's  housing  legislation. 

President  Nixon  and  the  Republican 
Party  are  of  course  to  be  congratulated 
for  having,  even  at  this  late  date,  reached 
the  point  of  acknowledging  that  this  Na- 
tion Is  beset  by  environmental  problems 
and  now  espousing  programs.  If  some- 
what halfheartedly,  formulated  and  en- 
acted Into  law  by  the  Democratic  Party 
a  decade  ago.  But  the  needs  are  greater 
today  than  they  were  then,  and  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Democratic  91st  Congress 
will  have  to  enlarge  and  reshape   the 
President's  proposals  if  America's  nat- 
ural heritoge  is  to  be  saved  for  posterity. 
We  Democrats  are  of  course  delighted 
that  the  Republicans,  as  evidenced  by  the 
President's   message,    have   successfully 
traveled  the  long  Intellectual  road  from 
the  19th  century  to  1960.  But  the  1960's 
are  over.  The  Republican  Party  is  ob- 
viously weary  from  Its  long  Journey  and 
can  proceed  not  another  mile  forward. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  Democrats  then 
to  provide  the  answers  to  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  seventies.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  Is  solid  evidence 
that  the  Republican  Party  Is  lacking  In 
either  the  Insight  or  ccpmitment  to  ac 
compllsh  this. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT :  THE  ACTION  DEC- 
ADE BEGINS 


Jilr.  SA"yLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  and  to  the 

American  public  on  the  subject  of  our 
Nation's  environment  will  become  the 


single  most  important  document  of  this 
administration.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be- 
come the  most  Important  Presidential 
message  of  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  as  no  other  President  In  our 
history,  has  outlined  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  attack  on  problems 
heretofore  largely  ignored— problems 
which  everyone  realizes  must  be  solved. 
The  President's  message  is  courageous 
to  a  fault— it  is  not  the  standard  fare 
that  "big  brother"  wUl  solve  the  problem 
of  environmental  poUution  if  only  given 
enough  money.  No.  the  President  states 
simply  and  eloquently  that  the  way  to 
solve  the  adverse  environmental  situation 
created  by  our  unparalleled  economic 
and  technological  growth  is  through  total 
cooperation  of  all  levels  of  government, 
with  all  levels  of  industry  and  labor.  More 
important,  solutions  will  come  if  the  in- 
dividual citizen  seizes  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  under  the  new  program  and 
attacks  pollution  in  his  immediate 
environment. 

We  began  the  year  calling  this  the 
Environmental  Decade.  Henceforth,  it 
should  be  called  the  Environmental  Ac- 
tion Decade. 

The  President's  leadership  in  this  field 
was  revealed  to  the  public  last  week  with 
his  order  to  eliminate  poUution  from  Fed- 
eral Government  installations.  Never 
before  has  the  Federal  Establishment 
been  directed  to  set  its  environmental 
house  in  order  by  a  specified  date.  For 
years  the  pollution  caused  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  a  concern  of 
the  Nation's  conservationists ;  now,  some- 
thing positive  and  concrete  is  bemg  done. 
In  short,  this  administration  has  acted 
where  others  have  postured. 

The  14-polnt  plan  for  a  total  attack 
on  water  poUution  is  a  perfect  indication 
of  the  administration's  long  term  con- 
cern for  the  Nation's  environment.  This 
is    no    one-shot,    poUticaUy    oriented, 
polemic,  but  a  firm  commitment  to  the 
people  that  the  Nation's  water  and  wa- 
terways wUl  be  cleaned  up,  improved, 
and  protected.  An  important  facet  of  the 
overall  program  to  combat  water  poUu- 
tion is  the  President's  promise  for  a  re- 
assessment in  1973  of  the  progress  of  the 
plan  to  that  date  and  the  requirements 
for  future  years'  water  poUution  efforts. 
CaUing  for  industrial  users  to  pay 
fees  sufBcient  to  meet  the  costs  of  treat- 
ing industrial  wastes  is  in  line  with  pro- 
posals I  have  made  on  the  same  subject 
and  I  am  heartened  that  the  principle 
underlying  the  clean  water  trust  fund 
is  incorporated  In  the  message.  I  hope 
that  the  principle  will  be  extended  to 
cover  those  municlpaUtles  that  discharge 
pollutants  into  our  waterways  sometmies 
in    greater    quantities    than    industrial 
users.  The  provisions  of  the  program 
extending  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  act  legally  against  polluters  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  overall  program. 
As  the  President's  message  was  being 
delivered  to  the  Congress,  the  Justice 
Department  was  suing  poUuters  in  the 
Midwest.  Again,  this  is  proof  positive  of 
tiie    administration's    conunitment    to 
antlpoUution  action. 

Although  action  may  be  the  single 
outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  activities  to  date 


concerning  the  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment, the  adjective,  innovative, 
must  be  applied  to  the  plan  to  convert 
some  Federal  properties  for  use  by  the 
public  as  recreation  areas.  This  inno- 
vation, along  with  full  fimding  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  is  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  President's  awareness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's responiibiUty  to  plan  ahead 
for  the  recreation  and  open-space  needs 
of  citizens  suffering  from  unplanned 
urbanization. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
President's  reference  to  the  problem  of 
solid  waste  disposal  and  his  recognition 
of  the  potential  for  recycling  of  the  ma- 
terials which  presently  create  heaps  of 
poUution.  One  immediately  thinks  of 
automobUe  hulks  and  although  that  Is 
a  major  problem,  the  solid  waste  result- 
ing from  coal  production — culm  pUes— 
covering  acres  upon  acres  of  land  in 
many  States  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
need  for  a  reuse  technology.  With 
cosponsors  from  all  the  coal-producing 
States  I  have  Introduced  a  biU.  H.R. 
14557,  which  would  begin  an  in-depth 
study  of  ways  to  utilize  culm  materials. 
The  caU  for  "national  air  quaUty 
standards"  is  another  giant  step  forward 
in  the  batUe  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment. With  the  estabUshment  of  such 
standards,  combined  with  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  water  quaUty  standards, 
the  Government  can  move  on  aU  fronts 
against  aU  types  of  poUuters. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  to  be  congratulated  for  submit- 
ting a  reasonable  plan  for  financing  the 
fight  on  environmental  poUution.  Natu- 
raUy,  there  wiU  be  tho^  who  cry  that 
the  program  is  "not  enov^h"  or  that  "the 
Federal    Government    should     assume 
more    of    the    financial    burden."    The 
amount  proposed  is  a  thousand  percent 
more  than  expenditures  In  1969.  What- 
ever the  President  proposed  would  be 
criticized  by  politicians  who  habitually 
caU  for  "more  Federal  spending"  as  the 
solution  to  any  or  aU  problems.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  correctly  judging  that  the 
American   people   know   that   "Federal 
money"   is   their   money,   has   not  at- 
tempted to  poUtlcaUy  soften  the  Indi- 
vidual financial   responsibilities  of  the 
program.  The  outline  proposals  consti- 
tute a  program  for  the  people— all  the 
people— and  aU  the  people  as  taxpayers 
wiU  have  to  share  in  the  financial  bur- 
den. The  President  has  been  honest  with 
the  Congress  tind  the  Nation  on  a  mat- 
ter which  has  so  often  been  confused  by 
fuzzy  rhetoric.  The  proposal  submitted 
today  to  the  Congress  wlU  not  be  "the 
solution"   to  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental  pollution   during   the   environ- 
mental action  decade— it  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. But  what  a  beginning. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
OUR  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT      • 

(Mr.  ROBISON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker— 
This  task  is  ours  togetlier.  It  summons  our 
energy,  our  ingenuity  and  our  conscience  in 
a  cause  as  fundamental  as  life  itMlX. 
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with  those  words,  Richard  Nixon  con- 
cluded his  historic  message  to  this  Con- 
gress on  our  natural  en^roiunent — a 
most  welcome  message,  as  received  by  us 
today,  and  a  carefully  considered  action 
plan  that  demands  an  early  and  favora- 
ble congressional  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  our  problems  are 
many,  our  challenges  Innumerable,  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  President  has  now 
properly  proclaimed  Uie  conservation  of 
our  ennronment  as  our  chief  task  in  this 
decade — and  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  this 
centurj'. 

Though  we  have  learned  to  live — albeit 
imcomfortably — with  the  knowledge  that 
man  now  has  it  within  his  power  through 
nuclear  weaponry  to  obliterate  all  human 
life,  we  must  now  learn  to  understand 
that  the  scourge  of  pollution,  absent 
drastic  action  on  our  part,  presages  a 
possible  devastation  as  thorough  as  that 
contemplated  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

This  message  today  should  do  much  to 
advance  that  understanding. 

And  it  is  a  call  to  broad -scale  action 
on  the  part  of  goverrmient  at  every  level, 
on  the  part  of  industry,  and  on  the  part 
of  every  citizen — a  call  to  action  that 
must  be  heeded. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
message,  and  I  pledge  him  my  full  sup- 
port in  the  Implementation  of  the  en- 
vironmental programs  he  has  recom- 
mended. 


Mr.   Speaker.   House   Resolution   818     however,  this  earmarking  of  the  monejrs 
provides  an  open  r\ile  with  1  hour  ot  '  Uiuy  cause  other  park  sites  to  be  slighted. 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE.  CALIF. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  818  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  818 

Rtiolied,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tbla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reaolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
3786)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  addi- 
tional funds  necessar)-  for  acquisition  of  land 
at  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  In 
California.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  con&ned  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  dlTlded 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  xinder  the  flve-mlnut« 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
•hall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Meniber  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  b;ll  cv  conunlttee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in  the  btu. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Younc)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YODNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta).  pending  which  I  jrield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
3786  to  autliorize  additional  funds  neces- 
sary for  acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point 
'Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3786  is  to  au- 
thorize an  increase  of  $38,365,000 — from 
$19,135,000  to  $57.500.000 — in  the  appro- 
priation for  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

Legislation  authorizing  establishment 
of  the  seashore  was  approved  during  the 
87th  Congress,  at  which  time  $14  mil- 
lion was  authorized  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands.  In  the  89th  Congress,  an  addi- 
tional $5,135,000  was  authorized.  Of  the 
total.  $19,135,000.  $17,037,073  has  been 
appropriated  to  purchase  land  and  the 
remaining  $2,097,927  is  committed  to  the 
settlement  of  existing  condemnation 
cases. 

Land  price  escalation  has  outdistanced 
appropriations;  reliable  cost  estimates 
were  not  available  originally:  and  the 
land  exchange  program  contemplated  by 
the  act  did  not  work  as  expected.  How- 
ever, a  substantial  Investment  has  been 
made  and  if  the  area  Is  to  be  a  useful 
part  of  the  national  park  system,  then 
the  authorization  must  be  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  818  in  order  that  HJl. 
3786  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ations of  additional  funds  to  assure  the 
acquisition  of  all  remaining  non-Federal 
lands  needed  to  make  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  a  successful  part  of 
the  national  park  system. 

The  87th  Congress  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  64.546  acres  of  land  for  the  park, 
and  authorized  $14,000,000  for  this  ac- 
quisition. At  that  time  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  It  would  be  necessary  to  ac- 
quire lands  located  within  a  "pastoral 
zone"  as  long  as  it  was  used  for  ranching 
and  dairying  purposes.  Land  values 
quickly  increased  and  lands  within  the 
pastoral  zones  were  threatened  with 
subdivision. 

The  89th  Congress  responded  with  an 
additional  authorization  of  $5,135,000 
for  land  acquisition.  Thus  far  some  $17,- 
037,073  has  been  expended  on  the  pur- 
chase of  some  28.776  acres  and  $2,097,927 
Is  committed  to  the  settlement  of  con- 
demnation cases  involving  almost  400 
acres. 

Land  costs  have  continued  to  rise  and 
the  presently  owned  Federal  lands  are 
not  contiguous.  A  substantial  Investment 
has  been  made  at  Point  Reyes  and  the 
value  of  a  completed  park  has  increased 
with  population  expansion  and  other 
uses  of  available  land  In  the  general 
area. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  an  additional  $38,365,000,  bringing 
the  total  authorizations  to  $57,500,000 
for  the  park.  This  figure  is  $5,000,000 
above  ctirrent  National  Park  Service  es- 
timates. All  funds  will  be  msuie  available 
from  moneys  credited  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury. This  use  of  the  funds  will  not  prej- 
udice any  presently  planned  land  ac- 
quisition programs  for  other  parks  or 
recreation  areas  in  fiscal  1970.  In  1971, 


The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylor)  has  filed  minority  views 
opposing  the  bill.  He  believes  it  changes 
our  basic  philosophy  concerning  the 
funding  of  authorized  national  parks 
and  recreation  areas.  He  points  out  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  not  sup- 
port this  approach — as  evidenced  by  its 
letter  of  September  10.  1969 — because 
it  would  require  that  other  planned  ac- 
quisition be  curtailed  and  funds  shifted 
to  Point  Reyes.  He  believes  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  national  parks  have  an 
equally  good  case  and  that  this  bill  places 
one  park  in  a  preferred  position. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  sui>- 
ports  additional  funding  for  land  ac- 
quisition at  Point  Reyes.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  believes  it  will  cause  the  cur- 
tailment of  other  planned  purchases. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

TYie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (H.R.  3786)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  neces- 
sary for  acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THK   COMMnTKX   OF  TRS   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  HJl.  3786,  with  Mr. 
Watts  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  will  be  recognized  for  one-half 
hour  and  the  geni.  an  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Satloi)  will  be  recognized 
for  one-half  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  As- 
pinall). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  now  before  the  House  is  an  easily  un- 
derstandable bill.  It  should  not  be  a  con- 
troversial bill.  It  Ls  a  bill  which  is  drafted 
to  fulfill  a  commitment  which  the  Con- 
gress made  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
in  1962 — to  make  the  Point  Reyes  Penin- 
sula in  California  a  national  seashore. 
To  accomplish  this  objective,  HJl.  3786, 
if  enacted,  would  Increase  the  amount  of 
money  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
land  acquisition  from  $19,135,000  to  $57,- 
500,000 — an  increase  of  $38,365,000.  The 
bill,  as  reported,  also  provides  that  none 
of  the  lands  acquired  with  these  funds 
are  to  be  resold  or  leased  for  any  red- 
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dentlal  or  commercial  purposes,  except 
as  authorized  by  law.  ^ 

As  briefly  as  possible,  I  want  to  ex- 
plain the  background  which  causes  this 
legislation  to  be  before  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Many  Members  will  recall  that,  when 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  was 
authorized  in  1962,  it  was  estimated  that 
this  superb  outdoor  area  could  be  ac- 
quired for  $14  million.  Subsequent  events 
proved  this  authorization  to  be  grossly 
inadequate.  Not  only  was  the  estimate 
bsised  on  extremely  poor  data — rather 
than  competent  appraisals — but  land 
prices  began  to  escalate  as  soon  as  the 
Federal  Government  began  to  show  an 
interest  In  the  property.  The  cost  esti- 
mates also  suffered  from  the  fact  that 
the  early  years  of  the  land  exchange  pro- 
gram were  severely  frustrated  so  as  to  be 
an  ineffective  tool  in  keeping  cash  costs 
minimal.  Adding  to  the  problem,  lands 
in  tlie  so-called  pastoral  zone,  which 
were  to  be  retained  in  private  owner- 
ship, were  threatened  with  adverse  uses 
totally  incompatible  with  the  objectives 
of  the  seashore. 

Some  of  these  problems  might  not 
have  been  so  critical  if  cash  had  been 
available  to  move  promptly  forward  with 
the  necessary  acquisitions.  Our  report  in 
1962.  and  the  act  itself,  implored  the 
Secretary  to  acquire  the  lands  with  dis- 
patch, but  funds  were  slow  in  eomlng. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  these  handicaps, 
It  was  necessary  to  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  89th  Congress.  At  that  time,  a 
stopgap  measure  was  considered  wlilch 
had  as  its  limited  objective  authorizing 
$5,135,000  for  the  acquisition  of  six 
specific  tracts  of  land  located  within  the 
bound^es  of  the  seashore.  While  it  was 
recognized  that  there  would  be  a  "need 
for  a  very  considerable  increase"  in  the 
authorization  ceiling,  intensive  studies 
were  to  be  made  prior  to  further  action 
by  the  Congress. 

Now  we  have  come  a  little  further.  All 
but  about  $2  million  of  the  $19,135,000 
authorized  has  actually  been  appropri- 
ated and  put  to  use  and  the  remainder 
is  allocated  to  acquisitions  still  being  liti- 
gated. In  1966,  we  said  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  Increase  the  ceiling  to  $57.- 
500.000  based  on  Information  supplied 
to  the  committee,  H.R.  3786  authorizes 
this  amount  to  be  appropriated — hope- 
fully in  the  immediate  years  ahead.  The 
one  thing  that  we  have  learned  is  that 
these  costs  do  not  diminish  with  the 
passage  of  time.  The  President  has  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  move  forward  VTith 
requests  for  funds  as  soon  as  the  au- 
thorization is  approved.  This  action 
should  not  be  discouraged;  we  should 
move  forward  as  lapidly  as  possible  to 
complete  this  program. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  amount 
Included  In  the  bill  exceeds  the  amount 
which  the  Department  suggested  was 
needed  by  $5  million.  Normally,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  do  not  recommend  a  ceil- 
ing in  excess  of  the  amoimts  suggested  by 
the  Department,  but  in  this  case  we  felt 
fully  justified  in  doing  so: 

First,  because  our  ceiling  was  based  on 
data  supplied  to  the  committee  prior  to 
Uie  submission  of  the  revised  amoimts 
recommended  by  the  Department; 


Second,  because  we  recognize  the  diffi- 
culties in  making  accurate  estimates 
when  the  time  frame  is  not  fixed.  In  fact, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  already 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
amounts  recommended  in  the  depart- 
mental report  due  to  more  up-to-date 
cost  information;  and 

Third,  because  we  want  to  be  able  to 
assure  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring  tliis  mat- 
ter up  again. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  we  hope 
we  are  proven  wrong.  In  the  long  history 
of  disappointments  associated  with  this 
land  acquisition  program,  it  would  be  a 
happy  ending  if  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice could  complete  the  acquisition  of  the 
remaining  lands  at  a  cost  figure  below 
the  ceiling.  This  is  their  responsibility. 
The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice told  us  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  higher  figure  because,  he  added: 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  one  dime  more 
than  I  have  to  spend,  no  matter  what  you 
authorize. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  want  to  say  that 
these  funds  will  be  requested  as  an  appro- 
priation from  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  Thrft  fund  is  the  exclusive 
source  of  revenues  for  the  Nation's  out- 
door recreation  program,  in  general. 
Everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  legis- 
lation was  enacted  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress which  raised  the  level  of  the  fimd 
to  $200  million  annually  for  a  5-year 
period.  At  no  time  since  that  action  was 
taken  has  any  administration,  regardless 
of  party,  fully  utilized  the  financial  re- 
sources which  were  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Members  of  this  House 
recognize  that  the  mandate  which  they 
gave  to  the  Chief  Executive  in  this  respect 
has  been  largely  ignored.  Moneys  have 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  fund 
while  land  acquisition  programs — like 
this  one  at  Point  Reyes — have  been  per- 
mitted to  falter.  There  is  no  economy  in 
holding  moneys  in  a  fund  where  they  may 
draw  4  or  5  percent  interest,  when  they 
could  be  put  to  active  use  in  authorized 
areas  where  price  escalation  is  running 
upward  from  10  to  15,  and  20  percent  per 
annum. 

My  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
wrote  some  strong  minority  views  in  this 
report,  and  I  are  in  agreement  on  this 
point.  We  both  believe  that  all  of  the 
moneys  in  the  fund  should  be  promptly 
put  to  effective  and  efficient  use.  We  both 
feel  we  have  been  betrayed  by  the  bureau- 
crats downtown  who  have  deliberately 
ignored  the  congressionsd  mandate  im- 
plicit in  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  Amendments  of  1969.  We 
both  know  that  only  $111.5  million  of  the 
$200  million  available  in  the  fund  was 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1969,  and  we  also 
know  that  only  $124  million  of  the  $288.5 
million  available  in  the  fund  in  fiscal  year 
1970  was  requested.  Now  we  are  both 
extremely  concerned  about  the  Presi- 
dent's 1971  budget  which,  on  its  face, 
requests  actual  appropriations  of  only 
$168.5  million  of  the  $364.5  million  which 
is  available  in  the  fund  suid  which  can 
be  legally  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

If  these  funds  were  not  sorely  needed 
we  would  not  have  tirged,the  enactment 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 


legislation  during  the  90th  Congress.  And 
more  importantly,  if  the  funds  are  not  to 
be  requested  then  the  program  to  which 
they  are  dedicated  is  seriously  and  need- 
lessly jeopardized.  Both  my  colleague  and 
I  will  be  very  interested  in  analyzing  the 
President's  message  on  the  environment 
in  detail  to  ascertain  if  and  how  this 
administration  plans  to  utilize  these  fi- 
nancial resources.  If  the  President,  as  he 
suggests,  is  ready  to  make  these  funds 
work  for  the  program,  then  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Congress  cannot  proceed 
with  the  consideration  and  approval  of 
this  legislation  for  Point  Reyes  and  com- 
parable legislation  for  Cape  Cod.  I  have 
also  wTitten  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior asking  him  to  forward  to  us  the 
views  of  his  Department  on  such  pro- 
posed authorization  as  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  the  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore,  Gulf  Islands 
National  Seashore,  and  the  Voyageurs 
National  Park.  If  the  President  means 
business  about  the  "environment"  that 
we  are  hearing  so  much  about,  then  our 
committee  stands  ready  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments concerning  the  merits  of  these  and 
other  matters  of  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3786  will  be  only  a 
page  in  the  middle  of  a  big  book.  It  could 
well  mark  the  end  of  a  decade  of  progress 
in  the  annals  of  conservation  history,  but 
it  could  also  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
decade  of  constructive  achievements 
where  the  objectives  of  the  past  can  be- 
come the  realities  of  the  present.  We  can 
make  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
a  reality  if  we  enact  this  legislation  and 
follow  through  with  the  fimds. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
join  me  in  supporting  the  enactment  of 
this  important  measure.  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  HJl.  3786. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  despite  the  fact  that  the 
committee  report,  as  filed,  includes  my 
minority  views  in  opposition  to  the 
present  enactment  of  this  bill.  The 
reason  I  filed  minority  views  is  not  be- 
cause Point  Reyes  is  not  a  good  project 
and  not  that  the  area  should  not  be 
preserved  and  the  land  acquired.  I  ob- 
jected to  picking  out  Point  Reyes  and 
authorizing  its  acquisition  in  preference 
to  all  the  other  projects  that  have  been 
authorized  by  Congresses  in  years  gone 
by  and  that  also  need  immediate 
financing. 

Since  I  filed  those  minority  views,  three 
items  have  come  to  my  attention  which  I 
would  Like  to  report  to  this  committee. 

First,  under  date  of  February  6,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Robert  P.  Mayo. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  letter  follows: 

KxEcuTiVK  Orncx  of  tbz  Presi- 
dent,   BTTRBATT    of    the    BtTDCET, 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  6,  1970. 
Hon.  JoRN  P.  Satlor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  We  are  writing  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  your  recent  questlonB  about 
the  Item  Included  in  the  President's  1971 
budget  of  $188.9  million  of  budget  authority 
proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

While  the  specific  tise  ot  the  funds  hu 
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not  b««n  completely  worked  out.  certain  as- 
pecta  of  the  AdmlnlstrmtJon-s  program  are 
now  clear. 

The  funds  will  be  used  to  support  park- 
land acquisition,  both  Federal  and  State. 
in  places  located  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  expected  that  only  a  limited  portion 
of  the  $1889  million  will  be  used  for  pro- 
posed new  national  park  or  recreaUon  areas 

The  main  emphasis,  insofar  as  Federal 
recreation  lands  are  concerned,  will  be  on 
acquisition  in  currently  authorized  areas- 
including  some  areas  on  which  legislation 
is  needed  to  increase  existing  appropriation 
authorization 

We  expect  that  we  will  be  able,  shortly,  to 
further  clarify  the  proposals  which  will  be 
made  pursuant  to  this  budgetary  provision 
If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  please  let 
us  know. 

Sincerely. 

ROBCBT  P.  Mato. 

Director. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  have  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated 
Febniary  10.  1970.  That  letter  foUows: 
The  SEcarTA«T  or  thz  Intewob. 

Washington.  February  10. 1970. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satloe. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dtae  John  :  This  will  respond  to  your  In- 
quiry concerning  the  proposed  usage  of  the 
$188.9  million  shown  In  the  President's  FY 
1971  budget  to  be  expended  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  in  addition 
to  the  basic  budget  request  of  $138  5  million. 
The  staff  of  the  Department  has  nearly  com- 
pleted preparation  of  a  proposed  breakdown 
for  expenditure  of  the  $188.9  million,  and  the 
bulk  of  those  funds  allocated  for  Federal 
acquisition  would  be  used  for  acqulslUon  of 
presently  authorized  areas  (Including  areas 
for  which  an  Increase  in  the  authorized 
celling  would  be  required) . 

I  am  anxious,  as  you  know,  to  develop  new 
directions  In  the  general  park  land  acquisi- 
tion program.  In  terms  of  Immediate  prlorl- 
Ues.  however.  I  recognize  the  urgent  need 
to  complete  acquisition  of  those  areas  which 
have  been  already  authorized.  Accordingly, 
the  overall  program  for  FT  1971  will  be 
directed  to  a  large  degree  toward  that  objec- 
tive. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WaLTO  J.  HlCKEl., 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago  Members 
heard  read  by  the  reading  clerk  the 
President's  message,  dated  February  10. 
1970.  in  which  the  President  states  on 
page  10: 

I  propoae  fuU  funding  In  nacal  1971  of 
the  $337  million  available  through  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  additional 
park  and  recreational  facilities  .  .  . 

With  this  assurance  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  from 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior,  and  from 
the  President  of  the  United  Stotes.  this 
bill  should  be  passed. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  In- 
creased cost.  I  have  been  told  by  some 
people  it  is  unconscionable — and  In 
many  respects  it  is — because  certain 
people  in  California  have  deliberately 
attempted  to  Increase  the  price  of  cer- 
tain land  included  within  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore. 

There  is  only  one  way  the  Congress 
can  keep  control  of  the  rising  prices  in 
the  areas  which  we  desire  to  acquire  for 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  and  that  Is 
the  system  which  was  devised  and  used 
and  approved  by  the  Congress  when  we 


acquired  the  Redwoods  National  Park- 
simply  Congress  provides  in  the  bill  cre- 
ating the  park  or  recreation  area  that 
the  land  immediately  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the  only 
problem  then  is  to  pay  for  it.  With  this 
method  the  costs  in  the  Redwoods  have 
not  escalated.  But  the  costs  in  all  of 
the  other  areas,  whether  they  be  in  Cali- 
fornia. Pennsylvania.  New  York.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Maryland,  or  anywhere  be- 
tween, have  escalated  at  the  rate  of  10, 
15.  and  sometimes  20  percent  a  year. 

Even  though  the  people  in  the  Psu-k 
Service  conscientiously  try  to  give  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Senate  committees 
their  best  information  and  their  best 
appraisals,  the  failure  to  finance  at  once 
causes  Uncle  Sam  to  have  to  pay  these 
increased  prices. 

With  the  request  the  President  has 
in  his  message  today  that  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  be  increased. 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  now  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  take 
the  initiative  and  to  say  that  parks  and 
recreation  areas  hereafter  authorized 
should  use  the  formula  which  we  used 
in  the  Redwoods,  which  is  to  «u:quire  the 
land  at  the  time  the  President  signs  the 
bill.  With  this,  the  value  is  fixed  and 
the  only  matter  we  have  then  is  to  de- 
termine how  it  shall  be  paid  and  to 
whom  it  shall  be  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  bill 
be  passed. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there 
are  other  members  of  the  committee  who 
share  some  of  my  feelings  respecting  this 
bill,  but  I  must  speak  only  for  myself  at 
this  point. 

I  do  not  like  to  bring  a  bill  like  this 
to  the  noor.  The  plain  mHtter  of  fact 
is  that  we  got  caught  with  our  tweeds  at 
half-mast  on  the  cost  on  this  project. 

Congress  approved  it  once  because 
Congress  thought  it  was  a  worthwhile 
project.  It  is  a  project  I  think  is  a  fine 
addition  to  our  national  park  system. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  is  great. 
We  cannot  stop  at  this  point,  because  to 
do  so  would  be  to  lose  the  investment  we 
have  already  made  there. 

So  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of  say- 
ing that  we  just  might  as  well  close  our 
eyes  and  vote  this  authorization  through 
and  get  this  business  out  of  the  way,  be- 
cause the  longer  we  keep  it  in  check  the 
greater  the  cost  is  going  to  be. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
league. I  agree  heartily.  If  we  had  used 
at  Point  Reyes  the  same  formula  which 
we  used  in  the  redwoods  we  would  have 
had  the  use  of  this  park  for  10  years, 
at  the  pnce  we  could  have  bought  It  for 
10  years  ago. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  KYL.  We  cannot  lay  the  blame  for 
the  problem  which  has  developed  on 
somebody  else,  because  the  Congress  did 
what  it  did.  This  example  should  be  re- 
membered in  the  future  when  we  come  to 
similar  cases.  We  did  some  unrealistic 


things.  We  locked  land  In  a  single  land 
use  for  all  future  time,  defying  all  rea- 
son and  all  logic.  Then  we  got  a  prob-  .. 
lem  which  has  to  be  solved  in  this 
fashion.  There  is  a  lesson  here,  and  we 
had  better  leem  that  lesson  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
and  the  entire  committee,  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  so  that  we  can  vote 
it  into  law. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Presidents 
message,  from  which  the  gentleman 
quoted,  which  I  consider  to  be  impor- 
tant: Increased  emphasis  on  locations 
that  can  be  easily  reached  by  the  people 
in  crowded  urban  areas. 

I  spent  some  time  a  few  years  ago  in 
this  area,  and  I  visited  the  land  set  aside 
for  the  park  near  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco. 

It  has  been  the  feeling  of  the  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
having  to  do  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  related  agencies,  the  gentle-  • 
woman  from  Washington  (Mrs.  Han- 
sen", and  the  members — and  we  have 
stressed  for  the  last  2  or  3  years— that 
It  is  Important  to' obtain  property  for 
parks  near  the  city  areas  where  there 
are  people  who  need  recreational  oppor- 
timltles.  These  should  be  within  walking 
distance,  if  possible,  and  certainly  within 
a  few  hours  of  riding  distance  by  bus  or 
car,  or  even  by  hitchhiking. 

This  is  one  area  where  this  can  be 
accomplished,  so  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee for  its  action  today. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
■Johnson  ) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  coauthor  of  legislation  we 
have  l)efore  us  today,  I  rise  to  advise  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  need  for  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation  is  urgent. 
The  situation  we  now  face  at  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  is  serious. 

In  addition  to  the  general  problem  of 
land  price  escalation,  more  magnified  at 
Point  Reyes  than  at  any  other  unit  of 
the  national  park  system,  there  is  an 
immediate  threat  to  the  magnificent 
national  seashore  we  have  begim  there. 
The  threat  Is  the  imminent  subdivision 
of  the  2,400-acre  Lake  Ranch,  which  has 
been  called  the  jewel  of  Point  Reyes 
Peninsula. 

The  owners,  the  Sweet  family  of  Coos 
Bay.  Oreg.,  do  not  want  to  subdivide  the 
property.  They  believe  that  the  Lake 
Ranch  should  be  part  of  the  national 
seashore.  Since  the  seashore  was  author- 
ized In  1962,  they  have  been  waiting  for 
the  National  Park  Service  to  acquire  this 
land.  But  the  Park  Service  has  used  up 
or  committed  all  the  funds  we  have  au- 
thorized and  approprated  to  date,  often 
in  order  to  step  in  and  halt  subdivision 
of  other  properties.  Now,  members  of  the 
Sweet  family  say  they  can  no  longer 
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carry  the  financial  burden  of  the  prop- 
erty taxes  on  the  ranch,  amounting  to 
about  $22,000  in  1968  alone.  Grazing 
leases  yield  only  $2,400  in  return.  The 
Sweet  family  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  willingness  to  hold  back  the  develop- 
ers in  order  that  this  may  be  a  national 
recreation  facility.  However,  there  Is  a 
limit  to  how  long  they  can  carry  this 
financial  burden  by  themselves.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  Lake  Ranch  Is 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  national 
seashore. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  its  location.  It  cuts 
across  the  full  width  of  the  peninsula 
and  the  national  seashore  area,  from 
Inverness  Ridge  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west.  The  terrain  ranges 
from  the  1,200-foot  fir  and  pine-covered 
ridge — from  which  one  can  see  down- 
town San  Francisco,  incidentally — to  the 
bluffs  of  Double  Point,  one  of  the  penin- 
sula's landmarks,  and  the  ranch's  2  miles 
of  ocean  beach.  If  the  Lake  Ranch  were 
to  be  subdivided,  visitors  to  the  northern 
portions  of  the  nationsd  seashore  would 
be.  In  eflfect.  cut  off  frwn  the  southern- 
most portions. 

The  remarkable  characteristics  of  this 
property  Include  the  lakes  for  which  it 
is  named.  The  pelicans  and  other  sea 
birds  come  in  from  the  ocean  to  these 
seven  fresh-water  lakes  to  drink  and  to 
wash  the  salt  from  their  feathers.  The 
shoreline  here  Includes  Seal  Beach  where 
hundreds  of  seals  raise  their  pups.  The 
Lake  Ranch  also  is  noted  for  the  variety 
of  its  upland  gsmie  and  waterfowl,  and 
the  abundance  of  its  wild  flowers.  This 
diversity  and  abundance  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent forms  of  life  has  caused  the  Park 
Service  to  propose  that  the  national  sea- 
shore's nature  center  and  principal  na- 
ture trails  and  nature  education  activi- 
ties should  be  located  here. 

All  In  all.  the  Lake  Ranch  stUl  epito- 
mizes what  the  National  Park  Service 
found  when  it  surveyed  all  of  our  ocean 
shorelines  a  decade  or  so  ago  and 
reported: 

The  Point  Reyes  Peninsula  provides  a  com- 
bination of  scenic,  recreation,  and  biologic 
interests  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else 
in  this  country  as  near  to  a  large  center  of 
population. 

There  are  other  properties  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  national  seashore  that 
are  not  yet  In  public  ownership,  includ- 
ing many  of  Its  45  miles  of  beaches,  but 
none  is  in  such  a  strategic  location  or 
presents  such  a  superlative  combination 
of  natural  and  scenic  values  as  does  the 
Lake  Ranch. 

If  we  do  not  act  promptly,  as  time 
goes  on  more  and  more  of  the  penin- 
sula's extraordinary  natural  values  will 
be  lost. 

I  was,  therefore,  honored  to  sponsor, 
along  with  so  many  other  members  of 
the  California  delegation,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  which  would  clear  the  way 
for  sufficient  funds  to  finish  the  work 
that  was  begim  by  our  late  colleague. 
Clem  Miller. 

As  Congressman  Miller  and  the  late 
Senator  Clair  Engle,  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  Senate  to  save  Point  Reyes,  said 
when  they  joined  to  introduce  their 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  bills  8 
years  ago: 


If  we  act  sensibly  and  foreslghtedly  now, 
while  the  opportunity  remains,  we  shall  have 
preserved  for  America  priceless  heritage  to 
be  enjoyed  many  times  over,  not  only  by  our 
generation,  but  also  by  those  which  follow. 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on  land 
price  escalation  at  Point  Reyes. 

It  may  be  useful  to  review  the  situa- 
tion 8  years  ago,  when  we  authorized 
this  project  with  an  authorization  limit- 
ing appropriations  for  land  acquisition 
to  $14  million. 

The  $14  million  figure  was  set  after  the 
Park  Service  estimated  that  the  public- 
use  portions  of  the  seashore  could  be 
secured  within  that  amount.  This  figure 
was  arrived  at  by  reducing  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  $35  million  by  some  $21 
million,  as  follows:  $9  million,  estimated 
value  of  lands  to  be  acquired  by  exchange 
for  Federal  land  elsewhere;  $10  million, 
estimated  value  of  lands  the  ranching 
area  or  pastoral  zone  which  it  was  as- 
sumed at  the  time  need  not  be  acquired, 
and  $2  million,  estimated  value  of  the 
A.T.  Si  T.,  REC,  and  Vedanta  Society 
lands  which  it  was  assumed  need  not  be 
acquired. 

In  its  report  on  the  1962  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
noted  that  it  believed  the  $14  million 
figure  would  be  adequate  only  if  several 
assumptions  proved  to  be  true.  As  sum- 
marized later,  in  1966  by  the  Commit- 
tee—House Report  2067,  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session — these  assump- 
tions were — 

( 1 )  that  the  land  prices  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  appraisal  on  which  the  figures  was 
based  was  made,  would  remain  approximately 
constant  for  a  few  years  at  least: 

(2)  that  the  land  acquisition  program 
would  be  started  and  carried  out  promptly; 

(3)  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  land 
could  be  acquired  by  exchanges  rather  than 
by  payment  of  cash;  and 

(4)  that  a  26,000-acre  pastoral  zone  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  National  Seashore 
would  continue  .  .  .  and  that  little,  if  any, 
of  the  land  In  this  zone  would  have  to  be 
acquired  to  preserve  its  character. 

None  of  these  assumptions,  of  course, 
has  proven  correct. 

The  committee  report  noted  this  In 
1966,  when  It  raised  the  appropriation 
limitation  to  $19,135,000.  It  reported 
then  that — 

( 1 )  Land  prices  have  risen  rapidly  and  are 
continuing  to  do  so. 

(2)  The  acquisition  program  got  off  to  a 
relatively  slow  start. 

(3)  Large-scale  use  of  the  exchange  au- 
thority has  been  frustrated  by  developments 
in  an  adjoining  state  (a  reference  to  the 
objections  of  the  then  Governor  of  Oregon 
to  a  proposed  exchange  of  the  Lake  Ranch 
at  Point  Reyes  for  some  BLM  tlmberland  in 
Oregon). 

(4)  Parts  of  the  pastoral  zone  have  been 
subdivided  and  threatened  with  subdivisions, 
the  development  of  which  will  be  incompat- 
ible with  the  intended  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  National  Seashore. 

The  1966  committee  report  concluded: 
The  net  result  is  that  there  is  need  for  a 
very  considerable  Increase  In  the  present  lim- 
itation on  appropriations.  While  the  present 
bill  proposes  ap  immediate  Increase  of  $6,- 
135.000  to  take  care  of  six  specific  tracts  of 
land  totaling  3.707  acres,  the  Committee  is 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  stop- 
gap measure  and  that  there  will  be  need  Tor 
further  Increases — perhaps  to  $57.500.000 — 
before  the  seashore  Is  fully  established. 


Since  passage  of  the  1962  act,  land 
price  escalation  at  Point  Reyes  has  aver- 
aged from  10  to  20  percent  a  year.  The 
price  rise  has  been  as  fast  as  It  has  In 
part  because  of  Its  location — only  some 
20  to  30  airline  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

We  should  not  forget  that  Cape  Cod 
and  Point  Reyes  were  the  first  of  the 
national  seashores  and  lakeshores  of  the 
1960's.  Not  only  were  these  the  first  ma- 
jor units  of  the  national  park  system  to 
be  acquired  entirely  or  even  largely  with 
appropriated  fimds,  they  were  the  first 
so  near  major  metropolitan  areas.  It  was 
in  these  respects,  an  entirely  new  ball 
gsune  for  the  National  Park  Service  and 
for  this  committee. 

The  breakthrough  was  in  line  with 
major  recommendations  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion. If  there  was  one  highest  priority 
recommendation  for  on-the-groimd  ac- 
tion in  the  ORRRC  report,  it  was  that 
undeveloped  shorelines  near  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  threatened  by  incompat- 
ible encroachment  should  be  acquired 
for  the  public  benefit. 

since  we  began  this  new  era  in  the 
history  of  our  national  paric  system,  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal.  We  have 
learned  that  we  must  shorten  the  timelag 
between  authorization  and  acquisition. 
In  1968,  we  gave  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice for  the  first  time  authority  to  con- 
tract for  options  to  acquire  land  In  ad- 
vance of  actual  appropriation  of  funds. 
And,  of  course,  we  authorized  more  ade- 
quate armual  financing  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund — for  which  we 
now  need  full  funding  at  the  $200  million 
level  as  we  authorized. 

Although  our  experience  at  Point 
Reyes  has  been  imf ortunate  from  the 
standpoint  of  early  completion  of  the 
land  acquisition  program  there,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  instructive  extmiples  of  the 
price  escalation  problem  we  have  experi- 
enced. As  a  result  of  what  we  have 
learned  at  Point  Reyes,  we  have  already 
begun  to  improve  the  land  acquisition 
policies  and  procedures  for  the  whole  na- 
tional park  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  my  colleagues 
today  received  in  the  mail  a  Sierra  Club 
poster  portraying  the  beauty  of  Point 
Reyes.  May  I  end  this  admittedly  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  problems  that  we  face 
in  California  in  connection  with  the  Sea- 
shore by  reminding  you  of  this  poster 
and  say  as  I  said  In  my  cover  letter, 
"One  picture  Is  worth  10,000  words."  May 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  support  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  work  we  have  begim  at 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  -and  I  will  not 
take  the  entire  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  bill  has 
been  ably  presented  to  the  Members  on 
the  fioor  by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  who  have  enunci- 
ated the  problems  we  have  faced  In  ad- 
vancing this  project  to  its  current  posi- 
tion. 
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I  do  want  to  take  time  to  single  out. 
In  particular,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AspiNALL)  and  also  the  members  of 
the  committee,  to  state  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate the  priority  consideration  they 
have  given  to  the  advancement  of  this 
very  unique  conservation  gem.  known  as 
the  Island  in  Time,  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore. 

Again,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AspiNAi.L>  has  shown,  as  he  did  on 
the  Redwood  National  Park,  that  he  is 
a  man  of  his  word.  At  that  time.  I  asked 
for  early  consideration  of  the  Point 
Reyes  proposal.  Today  you  are  seeing  the 
results.  This  ver>-  able,  kindly,  consider- 
ate, and  dedicated  gentleman  ffom  Colo- 
rado has,  once  again,  proven  to  be  a 
stanch  friend  of  conservation.  History 
will  record  his  great  efforts  and  all 
Americans  will  enjoy  and  appreciate  his 
extraordinary  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional park  and  seashore  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  principal 
authors  of  the  legislation  to  complete 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  now 
before  the  House.  I  want  to  urge,  in  the 
strongest  manner  possible,  prompt  and 
affirmative  action  on  this  proposal. 

The  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
was  originally  authorized  by  the  87th 
Congress,  but  this  original  authorization, 
plus  a  suw>lemental  appropriation  by 
the  89th  Congress,  proved  to  be  Insuf- 
ficient to  acquire  the  necessary  property 
to  complete  the  seashore,  primarily  due 
to  escalating  land  values. 

At  present,  the  total  authorization  for 
Point  Reyes  is  $19,350,000.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  estimated  that  in  order 
to  complete  this  conservation  gem  on  the 
north  coast  of  California,  an  additional 
$38  million  is  required.  The  legislation 
now  under  consideration  will  authorize 
these  needed  funds. 

Quite  frankly,  we  are  faced  with  a  half- 
completed,  half-usable  national  seashore 
that  is  desperately  in  need  of  funds  to 
complete  the  project.  Even  in  Its  half- 
finished  state,  the  Park  Service  recorded 
neafljul  million  visitors  during  1969. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore,  which  is  located  Just  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  and  San  Francisco,  has  the  po- 
tential for  one  of  the  finest  conservation 
projects  ever  undertaken  in  this  country. 
The  general  area  Is  one  of  true  natural 
t)eauty  that  is  superbly  adaptable  for 
park  purposes  and  its  close  proximity  to 
a  major  metropolitan  complex  provides 
untold  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
for  people  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nattire 
that  aboxmd  there. 

The  need  for  Immediate  action  Is  ex- 
tremely urgent.  The  threat  of  Imminent 
subdivision  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  of  the  seashore  is  a  very  real  and 
present  one.  The  county  of  Martn.  In 
which  the  seashore  is  located,  has  all  but 
exhausted  all  legal  means  aimed  at  de- 
laying or  preventing  this  subdivision.  It 
is  therefore  up  to  this  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  to  prevent  the 
desecreatlon  of  the  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  seashore. 

President  Nixon,  in  anticipation  of  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  and  recogniz- 
ing the  urgent  nature  of  the  problon,  an- 
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nounced  on  November  18,  following  a 
meeting  with  Chairman  Aspinall.  Sena- 
tor Murphy,  and  me.  that  his  adminis- 
tration would  make  the  funds  available 
for  this  project.  Since  that  time.  In  his 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  specifically  earmarked  funds 
for  the  Point  Reyes  project.  In  the  event 
of  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  neces- 
sary authorizing  legislation. 

Every  major  conservation  organization 
in  the  country  has  announced  support  of 
this  bill  as  well  as  all  local  governmental 
units  and  political  subdivisions  in  the 
area  of  the  seashore.  Governor  Reagan 
has  personally  announced  his  unqualified 
support  as  has  the  California  State  As- 
sembly by  oCBclal  resolution.  In  addition, 
I  have  received  and  forwarded  to  the 
White  House  more  than  400,000  signa- 
tures from  residents  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  and  throughout  the  State  of 
California  urging  prompt  and  favorable 
action  by  the  Congress  to  complete  the 
seashore. 

Therefore.  In  closing.  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  assist  In  providing 
this  generation  and  future  generations 
with  the  opportunity  to  share  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  natural  assets  by 
making  possible  the  completion  of  this 
conservation  package  that  will  mean  so 
much  to  so  many. 

A  half-completed  seashore  is  totally 
unacceptable  and  any  further  delays  in 
providing  the  needed  funds  will  only 
compound  an  already  difiBcult  problem 
and  could  seriously  jeopardize  comple- 
tion of-the  project  for  all  time. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

COHELAN )  . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  speak,  once  again,  to  the 
Issue  of  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
As  you  know,  and  as  most  Members  of 
this  body  know,  this  has  been  an  Issue 
of  long-standing  interest  with  me.  Nine 
years  ago,  my  former  colleague  and  dear 
friend,  the  late  Congressman  Clem 
Miller  and  I  Introduced  the  original  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy  signed  a 
bill  which  established  the  boundaries  of 
Point  Reyes  and  authorized  Congress  to 
appropriate  up  to  $14  million  to  pur- 
chase it  from  private  owners  for  use  as 
a  national  seashore.  The  House  sub- 
sequently approved  an  additional  $5  nxll- 
Uon.  Of  the  total  54.000  acres  available, 
some  22,000,  less  than  half  of  the  origi- 
nal authorized  acreage,  has  been  pur- 
chased with  the  total  $19  million  ap- 
proprlatlcm. 

The  park  today  Is  a  series  of  frag- 
mented patches  with  little  territorital 
contlnulty.^t  has  been  the  subject  of 
untold  comroversy,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions was  almost  lost  to  bulldozing  and 
subdividing  Interests. 

I  have  continued  the  fight  to  save 
Point  Reyes  ever  since.  This  area,  po- 
eUcally  described  as  an  'Island  in  Time" 
Is  held  by  some  as  a  monument  to  natu- 
ral beauty  «uid  to  man's  aspirations.  This 
effort  is  bipartisan  In  nature  and  has  the 
support  of  most  of  the  California  dele- 
gation, including  both  of  our  Senators. 


I  know  that  many  more  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  share  my  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  conservation  projects 
and  my  sincere  belief  in  the  need  to  pre- 
serve that  small  pai-t  of  this  country  that 
remains  natiu-al  and  free.  Point  Reyes  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  this  type  of  ter- 
rain— a  wild,  unfettered  expanse,  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  soul  of  this-catmtry. 

Popular  support  and  demand  both  In 
California  and  throughout'^the  Nation 
has  been  overwhelming.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  indicated  their 
support  for  this  effort  by  sending  this 
bill  to  the  floor  for  our  decision,  and 
most  importantly,  the  administration 
has  finally  expressed  suppwrt  for  Point 
Reyes  by  approving  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  necessary  to  complete  the  pur- 
chase of  the  remaining  acres. 

The  Presidents  recent  budget  mes- 
sage has  earmarked  $7.1  million  as  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  Point  Reyes 
for  this  fiscal  year,  and  an  additional 
$188.9  mlUion  for  fiscal  year  1971  for 
Point  Reyes  and  "other  recently  author- 
ized recreation  areas."  Not  only  is  this 
a  bonus  for  those  of  us  behind  the  Point 
Reyes  project,  but  all  conservationists 
can  take  heart  for  the  many  other  price- 
less parklands  in  this  country  that  have 
long  been  fought  for  now  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  completed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  have  admin- 
istration support  for  Point  Reyes,  but  it 
Is  also  equally  satisfying  and  Important 
to  have  the  administration  acknowledge 
the  real  need  and  demand  for  Increased 
outdoor  recreation  facilities.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  surely  underscores 
the  true  value  of  preserving  and  protect- 
ing areas  of  natural  wilderness. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  be  a 
preferential  action  and  will  in  no  way 
detract  from  acquiring  other  sorely 
needed  and  desired  national  parklands. 
The  $7.1  million  approved  for  this  year 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. In  no  way  jeopardizing 
other  previously  planned  park  acquisi- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  additional 
moneys  requested  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1971  are  for  Point  Reyes  and 
"other  recently  authorized  recreation 
areas." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  have  jointly  worked  out  a 
planning  schedule  and  timetable  for 
parkland  acquisition.  The  President's  re- 
quest Including  funds  for  Point  Reyes 
in  no  way  Jeopardizes  this  schedule,  but 
rather  includes  the  acquisition  of  Point 
Reyes  as  one  among  other  authorized 
parklands  to  be  secured. 

This  bill  has  been  with  us  for  many 
years.  The  will  of  the  Congress  was  clear 
when  it  first  approved  the  establish- 
ment of  Point  Reyes  as  a  national  sea- 
shore sane  years  ago.  This  Important 
land  has  been  hanging  In  the  balance  for 
too  long.  The  case  Is  Imminent;  the 
threat  of  subdivision  and  bulldozing  is 
real;  its  effect  would  be  disastrous,  and 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  what  the 
Congress  Initially  Intended.  The  Presi- 
dent has  now  realized  this  and  can  no 
longer  nm  the  risk  of  forestalling  pur- 
chase. If  the  land  is  not  purchased  now, 
it  wlU  not  be  there  to  pxirchase  in  the 
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future.  Surely  we  must  recognize  the 
values  at  stake  here.  Point  Reyes  is  the 
case  in  question  now,  but  with  complet- 
ing Point  Reyes  we  may  hope  to  move 
on  toward  completing  the  many  other 
priceless  lands  that  are  of  prime  Inter- 
est to  so  many  of  you.  1  am  convinced 
that  the  President's  approval  of  the  funds 
for  Point  Reyes  Is  indicative  of  things 
to  come  In  the  area  of  conservation  and 
preservation  of  wilderness  areas  and  na- 
tional parklands.  All  of  us  should  get 
behind  this  effort  for  it  is  Indeed  a  na- 
tionwide effort.  Callfomlans  will  un- 
doubtedly benefit  most  Immediately  and 
most  directly,  but  all  of  our  citizens  have 
some  things  to  gain.  The  completion  of 
Point  Reyes  Is  only  a  start  In  expanding 
and  enhancing  the  public  lands  in  our 
national  park  system. 

The  current  environmental  crisis, 
coupled  with  our  growing  concern  over 
the  great  problems  of  population  ex- 
plosion, air  pollution,  the  dangers  of 
pesticides,  and  other  ecological  crises  all 
speak  to  the  need  for  accessible  wilder- 
ness areas.  Statistics  Indicate  that  na- 
tional parks  are  utilized  mostly  by  peo- 
ple from  densely  populated  urban  areas. 
However,  the  availability  of  such  regions 
is  limited  and  wholly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  total  population. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Point  Reyes 
lands  would  provide  45  unspoiled  shore 
miles  with  beaches,  caves,  rocks,  and 
tide  p<x)ls  for  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. Although  the  majority  of  visitors 
are  from  the  densely  populated  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  the  national  sea- 
shore is  of  great  Interest  to  the  entire 
country.  Of  some  60,000  miles  of  shore- 
line In  the  United  States — not  Includ- 
ing Alaska  and  Hawaii — ^less  than  2  per- 
cent Is  publicly  owned.  Point  Reyes  is  a 
rarity  among  those  rare  miles  of  public 
beaches;  It  Is  the  only  California  coastal 
area  of  beaches,  cliffs,  rolling  hills,  for- 
est, and  pasture  not  partitioned  or  paral- 
leled by  highway. 

Nowhere  else  In  this  country  is  there  a 
recreation  area  that  offers  so  much  ne«ir 
such  a  large  population  center.  Classified 
by  the  U.S.  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  as  one  of  the  nine  most 
important  and  relatively  unspoiled  nat- 
ural seashores  In  the  United  States,  It 
combines  manifold  scenic,  recreational, 
and  biological  Interests.  Topographically, 
it  boasts  broad  sand  beaches,  sheer  cliffs, 
rolling  i}astures,  and  wooded  uplands  and 
ridges. 

Due  to  this  topographical  diversity, 
Etnd  a  variety  of  climatic  pockets,  the 
area  supports  abimdant  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  of  many  types.  Among  these 
are  strands  of  virgin  Douglas-fir,  the 
Monterey  pine,  and  the  Bishop  pine,  as 
well  as  six  specialized  varieties  of  flora 
found  nowhere  else  In  the  world.  Ani- 
mal life  in  the  area  Includes  164  species 
of  birds.  It  Is  the  southernmost  habitat 
of  the  mountain  beaver,  the  wintering 
ground  of  a  large  concentration  of  black 
brant  geese,  and  the  only  remainder 
mainland  breeding  ground  for  a  sea- 
bird  known  as  the  California  murre.  It 
Is  one  of  the  few  areas  from  which  both 
sea  lions  and  harbor  seals  c&n  be  seen. 
In  tuldltion  to  serving  as  a  refuge  for 


plant  and  animal  life  not  easily  seen 
elsewhere,  Point  Reyes,  offers  much  to 
those  interested  in  geology  and  arche- 
ology. Originally  the  home  of  the  Mlwok 
Indians  before  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man,  113  aboriginal  sites  are  known,  and 
many  are  believed  to  be  worthy  of  ex- 
ploration. Geologically,  Point  Reyes  Is 
unique  In  that  its  rock  formations  are  un- 
like those  on  the  etist  side  of  the  Ban 
Andreas  Fault,  It  is  here,  too,  that  the 
famous  fault  shows  Itself  above  the 
ocesLD.. 

Of  Interest  to  such  specialists  as  the 
geologist  and  archeologlst,  Point  Reyes 
offers  unlimited  possibilities  for  enjoy- 
ment to  everyone.  The  pleasures  of 
camping,  hiking,  picknicking,  fishing, 
water  sports,  and  riding  can  be  experi- 
enced in  an  atmosphere  of  great  natural 
beauty.  Such  beauty,  and  the  rich  va- 
riety of  wildlife  that  attends  it,  should 
be  preserved  for  future  generations,  in 
a  world  where  the  magnificence  and 
timelessness  of  places  such  as  Point 
Reyes  are  needed  more  and  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  careful 
and  special  consideration  to  this  bill. 
A  yes  vote  will  not  only  secure  Point 
Reyes  as  p^rt  of  our  .national  park  sys- 
tem, but  will  also  reaffirm  this  body's 
commitment  to  the  preservation  of 
wilderness  areas  and  to  this  country's 
dwindling  natural  resources.. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  quote  from  one 
man's  poetic  description  of  Point  Reyes: 

We  need  the  sea. 

We  need  a  place  to  stand  and  watch  and 
listen — ^to  feel  the  pulse-beat  of  the 
world  as  the  surf  rolls  In. 

We  need  to  keep  some  of  our  vanishing  shore- 
line an  un£;>oUed  place,  where  all 
men,  a  few  at  a  time,  can  discover 
what  really  belongs  there — can  find 
their  own  Island  In  Time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mail- 

LIASD). 

Mr.  MAITiTiTARD.  Mr. Chairman,  Irise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3786,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  additional  fimds 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  program  of  land 
acquisition  at  Point  Reyes  Nationtd  Sea- 
shore in  California.  My  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  and  I  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  as  a  step  toward  completing 
Point  Reyes  and  making  It  a  meaningful 
unit  of  the  national  park  system. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  preserve  a 
portion  of  our  diminishing  seashore  for 
recreational  purposes,  the  Congress  in 
1962  approved  and  the  President  signed 
a  law  establishing  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  Funds  in  the  amount  of 
$14  million  were  appropriated. 

By  1966,  however,  It  became  evident 
that,  because  of  rapidly  rising  land  costs, 
more  money  would  be  required.  Thus. 
an  additonal  $5,135,000  was  authorized 
as  a  stopgap  measure. 

To  date,  these  funds  have  been  used 
to  purchase  22,816  acres  of  the  total  54,- 
136  acres  intended  for  acquisition. 

Now,  HJl.  3786  increases  the  authori- 
zation by  $38,365,000,  thus  raising  the 
celling  to  a  total  of  $57,500,000. 


As  indicated  In  the  report  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  this 
is  the  amount  considered  necessary  In 
order  to  insure  an  adequacy  of  funds  for 
a(Miuisitlon  In  an  area  where  land  costs 
are  expected  to  rise.  These  funds  are  to 
be  made  available  through  the  land  and 
water  consei-vation  fund,  which  was  de- 
signed specifically  to  expand  our  Nation's 
outdoor  recreation  resources.^, The  ad- 
ministration has  Indicated  that  the 
money  can  be  allocated  during  this  and 
the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  speedy  com- 
pletion of  land  purchases  at  Point  Reyes 
is  imperative.  The  seashore  is  located 
only  30  miles  from  San  Francisco,  in  a 
rapidly  expanding  metropolitan  area.  Its 
proximity  to  this  densely  populated  area 
makes  the  seashore  a  unique  one  in  this 
country,  and  it  has  been  preserved  so  far 
only  because  the  main  fiow  of  traffic 
from  San  Francisco  has  been  away  from 
the  shore.  This  situation  Is  changing, 
however,  and  the  land  near  the  shore  is 
now  coming  Into  great  demand. 

We  can  no  longer  vacillate.  Each  delay 
means  only  Increased  costs  as  the  land 
involved  jumps  in  value. 

Strong  public  interest  in  and  support 
for  the  preservation  of  Point  Reyes  has 
been  expressed,  both  to  myself  and  the 
gentieman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  and  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  With  considerations  of  economy 
in  mind,  I  urge  the  House  today  to  act 
favorably  on  H.R.  3786  so  that  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  can  be  com- 
pleted within  a  reasonable  amoimt  of 
time  and  so  that  a  magnificent  portion 
of  our  coastline  can  be  preserved  for  the 
enjoyment  of  oiu-  citizens. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  for  the  bill  before 
us  today,  H.R.  3786,  which,  as  reported 
with  an  amendment,  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  at  an  adequate  level 
to  permit  the  acquisition  of  all  non- 
federal lands  still  needed  Jto,  complete 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  6n  the 
California  coast. 

Congress  first  authorized  funds  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  64,546-acre  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  1962,  realiz- 
ing the  need  both  to  preserve  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources  and  to  provide 
its  citizens  with  national  recreational 
areas. 

However,  as  a  result  of  numerous  prob- 
lems, including  Improper  estimates  on 
land  costs  and  increases  in  land  prices, 
the  national  seashore  envisioned  by  Con- 
gress in  1962  has  still  not  been  completed. 

This  legislation,  as  amended,  would 
increase  the  authorization  for  acquisi- 
tion of  land  in  Point  Reyes  from  $19,- 
135,000  to  $57,500,000 — an  Increase  of 
$38,365,000 — which  would  enable  Point 
Reyes  to  become  an  Important  part  of 
our  national  park  system. 

This  bill  also  includes  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  during  the  marking  up 
session  of  the  Committee  and  which  pro- 
vides that  no  property  or  interests  In  ai^^ 
lands  acquired  within  Point  Reyes  may- 
be conveyed  or  leased  for  residential  or 
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commercial  use  except  for  those  public 
accommodaUons.  facilities,  and  services 
provided  for  in  Public  Law  89-249.  estab- 
lishing concession  policies  m  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  seashore  and 
to  prevent  the  Department  of  Interior 
from  selling  land  within  the  Point  Reye* 
National  Seashore  for  private  develop- 
ment. 

During  the  hearings,  the  Department 
of  Interior  revealed  plans  to  sell  9,200 
acres,  one-sixth  of  the  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  seashore,  to  a  private 
developer  for  residential  use  as  a  re- 
stricted subdivision  with  related  com- 
mercial faclllUes,  including  shopping 
centers. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
on  May  13,  1969.  National  Parle  Service 
Director  George  Hartzog  contended  that 
he  had  authority  to  sell  back  land  under 
a  1968  amendment  to  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  Act,  and  that  in 
Point  Reyes  the  Interior  Department 
could  recoup  $10  million. 

During  my  questioning  Mr.  Hartzog 
stated  that,  although  control  would  be 
exercised  over  lot  sizes,  location,  quality 
of  building  sites,  and  architectural  de- 
sign— in  order  to  prevent  a  building  "of- 
fensive" to  the  park  such  as  a  high  rise 
apartment — no  control  would  be  exer- 
cised over  those  who  purchased  the  land 
from  developers. 

In  other  words,  the  land  would  be  sold 
to  the  developer,  who  could  then  sell  it 
as  he  saw  fit  for  whatever  price  he 
wanted. 

In  a  December  9.  1969,  letter  to  me 
from  Thomas  Flynn,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service,  the  pro- 
posed subdivision  of  the  9.200  acres  was 
broken  down — 1,475  lots  of  which  75 
were  marina  frontage  and  vjew.  1,250 
were  interior  lots,  and  150  were  proposed 
golf  course  sites. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  a  private 
country  club  development  should  not  be 
created  within  the  national  park  system. 

This  plan  would  place  the  Government 
in  the  role  of  a  speculator  and  a  land 
developer,  having  acquired  the  land  os- 
tensibly for  public  conservation. 

The  proposal  fb  sell  the  land  to  private 
owners  for  development  is  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
it  authorized  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  in  1962.  It  would  deplete  the 
seashore  by  one-sixth,  allowing  for  the 
resale  of  the  land  to  developers  who 
would  build  homes,  shopping  centers,  and 
other  facilities  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  park. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee,  to 
Senate  Report  No.  1071,  accompanying 
S  1401— Public  Law  90-401— which 
amended  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  said  the 
following  in  reference  to  the  authority 
provided  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  back  and  lease  back  lands : 

labile  the  Secretary  la  suthorlzed  to  con- 
vey such  freeholds  or  leksehoMs  in  a  manner 
which  Is.  In  hU  Judgment,  consistent  with 
the  purpose  for  which  the  area  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  the  committee  wishes 
to  make  clear  the  legislative  Intent  that  new 
commercial  development  such  as  residential 


subdivisions  ...  Is  not  to  be  considered 
within  the  purposes  for  which  such  areas 
were,  and  will  be,  authorized  by  Ccngress. 
(Senate  Report  No.  1071.  p.  8.) 

Despite  the  intent  of  the  committee 
not  to  allow  the  sell-ba^-k  and  lease-back 
authority  to  include  sale  to  developers 
for  subdivision,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  sale 
^  And  for  this  reason,  I  introduced  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  3786  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore. Certainly,  such  a  sale  or  rental 
would  greatly  damage  the  overall  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  seashore  as  a 
national  park — to  retain  its  natural, 
recreational,  and  historical  resources  for 
all  Americans. 

The  committee  has  set  an  im>^ortant 
precedent  in  reporting  out  the  bill  with 
the  amendment  which  states: 

No  freehold,  leasehold,  or  lesser  interest  in 
any  lands  hereafter  acquired  within  the 
boundaries  of  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
shall  be  conveyed  for  residential  or  commer- 
cial purposes  except  for  public  accommoda- 
tions, facilities,  and  services  provided  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  October  9.  1965  (Public 
Law  89-249.  79  Stat.  989) . 

Congress  must  neitlier  countenance 
nor  sanction  the  carving  out  of  enclaves 
of  private  privilege  within  the  national 
park  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  H.R.  3786. 

If  the  1970's  is  to  become  the  decade 
during  which  we  pledge  to  keep  our  en- 
vironment free — we  caimot  start  off  in  a 
better  way  than  to  make  this  invest- 
ment— an  investment  which  will  preserve 
a  large  part  of  our  land  unfettered  from 
commercial  development  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone,  in  this  decade  and  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Keith  > . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wholly 
share  the  sentiments  of  Chairman  .^spin- 
all  and  my  friends  John  Saylor,  Don 
Clausen,  and  Bill  Mailliard  in  regard  to 
the  need  and  desirability  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Open  spaces  near  our  large  popu- 
lation centers  are  disappearing  rapidly, 
and  any  money  appropriated  for  acquir- 
ing such  land  is  money  well  spent. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  paries  simi- 
lar to  that  at  Point  Reyes,  close  to  centers 
of  population,  that  were  authorized  years 
ago  and  which  were  not  completed  be- 
cause of  rising  land  costs  and  other  fac- 
tors. One  such  park  is  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore,  which  was  authorized 
nearly  10  years  ago,  and  which  is  still  in- 
complete. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee  would  care  to 
comment  on  the  likelihood  of  Cape  Cod 
Seashore's  completion  being  funded,  to 
view  of  the  President's  recent  actions 
and  our  own  here  today? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  requests  down  at  the  administra- 
tion. Included  among  them,  of  course.  Is 
the  additional  authorization  for  Cape 
Cod.  But  the  President's  message  being 


what  it  is  today,  it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  I 
am  sure  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee whether  it  is  Cape  Cod  or  Dela- 
ware Gap  or  Ar.sateague.  We  will  try  to 
bring  these  things  into  the  picture  just 
as  rapidly  as  the  administration  down- 
town and  the  Interior  Department  will 
send  them  up. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  It  does  make  a 
difference  to  me  and  to  my  constituents. 
As  the  gentleman  knows  well,  the  cost 
of  this  delay  has  been  enormous.  The 
original  estimate  of  $16  million  was  suf- 
ficient to  purchase  16,400  acres  of  land, 
leaving  only  7,519  acres  unacquired.  To- 
day it  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  more 
to  acquire  those  last  7,500  acres  than 
it  did  to  acquire  the  nrst  16,400.  And 
prices  of  land  in  the  area  are  still  rising. 
They  say  that  "he  who  hesitates  is 
lost."  and  the  history  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Natiyial  Seashore  is  a  perfect  example 
of  that. 

So  whUe  I  feel  the  Point  Reyes  bill 
we  are  considering  today  is  a  highly 
worthwhile  measure.  I  would  like  some 
assurances  that  our  voting  for  this  meas- 
ure will  not  be  detrimental  to  other  such 
projects,  like  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore— which  have  been  waiting  much 
longer  for  funding. 

There  are  landowners  on  Cape  Cod 
who  have  been  kept  in  limbo  for  nearly 
a  decade,  waiting  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  act  upon  its  commitment  to 
complete  acquisition.  And  I  think  it  only 
fair  that  the  Cape  Seashore  be  given 
highest  priority  in  any  program  of  na- 
tional parkland  acquisition. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  tell 
my  colleague  that  with  the  assurance  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
and  the  message  which  we  just  had  from 
the  President  that  Cape  Cod  will  be  au- 
thorized very  shortly — that  an  authori- 
zation will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  assurance. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3786 — a  bill  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  land 
acquisition  at  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore.  This  bill,  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  almost  30  Members  of  the 
House,  has  as  its  chief  objective  the  au- 
thorization of  adequate  funds  to  acquire 
all  of  the  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  seashore. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation has  sought  to  expand  the  number 
of  outdoor  recreation  areas  near  our 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas.  We  have 
recognized  that  they  should  be  as  con- 
venient as  possible  for  the  large  urt>an 
populations  and  yet  be  suitable  additions 
to  the  national  park  system.  Unfortu- 
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nately.  not  all  available  lands  near  or  to 
our  cities  are  appropriate  for  nationjj 
park  status,  nor  are  all  potential  national 
park  lands  located  near  our  cities. 

Large,  undeveloped,  natural  and  scenic 
areas  located  in  proximity  to  our  major 
cities  are  few  and  far  between.  But  Point 
Reyes  is  such  an  area.  It  is  located  about 
30  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  its  out- 
door recreation  potential  is  so  great  that 
It  can  be  a  valuable  resource  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  living  nearby.  At  the  same 
time,  its  natural  and  scenic  values  are  so 
outstanding  that  the  area  is  Important 
to  E>eople  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  popularity  of  this  area  continues 
to  expand.  Even  with  the  scattered  and 
fragmented  land  ownership  pattern 
which  precludes  efficient  public  use  of 
the  federally  owned  lands,  large  numbers 
of  people  are  already  visiting  the  area. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
1969  visitation  figure  for  the  area  would 
probably  top  a  million — almost  a  two- 
fold increase  over  the  575,000  visitations 
reported  the  year  before.  These  outdoors- 
men  come  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but 
the  diversified  resources  at  Point  Reyes 
are  conducive  to  boating,  hiking,  fishing, 
swimming,  camping,  riding,  and  many 
other  popular  outdoor  activities. 

The  outdoor  values  of  Point  Reyes  have 
not  changed  appreciably  since  the  Con- 
gress authorized  it  as  a  national  sea- 
shore in  1962,  but  land  prices  have  In- 
creased tremendously.  In  the  mld-slxtles, 
we  recognized  that  land  prices  In  this 
area  were  escalating  at  a  rate  of  about 
15  percent  per  year,  and  we  know  now 
that  the  rate  of  increase  is  not  likely  to 
-  diminish  In  the  future.  Even  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  relied  on 
data  only  about  a  year  old  In  making  Its 
report  to  the  committee  last  May,  made 
a  reappraisal  of  the  anticipated  land 
costs  and  increased  its  estimates  sig- 
nificantly before  this  legislation  was  re- 
ported by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation. 

In  addition  to  land  price  escalation, 
the  Members  should  realize  that  this  bill 
contemplates  the  acquisition  of  26.000 
acres «f  land  which  we  never  expected  to 
have  to  purchase  under  the  original  act. 
These  au-e  the  so-called  pastoral  zone 
lands  which  were  to  be  retained  in  pri- 
vate ownership  for  ranching  and  dairy- 
ing purposes.  Unfortunately,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  these  activities  have  been  de- 
clining and  the  Park  Service  has  been 
forced  to  acquire  some  of  the  lands  to 
head  off  subdivisions  and  other  adverse 
uses.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  before 
you.  adequate  funds  will  be  authorized  to 
acquire  all  of  these  lands  so  that  they  will 
be  available  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  all  Americans  for  all  time. 

Our  objective  at  this  area  has  been 
frustrated  because  the  authorization  ceil- 
ing has  appau-ently  been  too  restrictive, 
because  the  Budget  requests  have  been 
too  slow  and  too  small,  and  because  ap- 
propriations have  fallen  short  of  the 
need.  Regardless  of  where  the  fault  may 
lie.  the  authorization  recommended  In 
this  bill— H.R.  3786— is  ample  to  com- 
plete the  task  and,  if  this  measure  Is  en- 
acted, the  mandate  to  complete  this 
project  will  be  clear.  We  hope  that  these 
funds  can  be  made  available  promptly. 


Unless  they  are,  no  one  can  be  sure  that 
this  job  can  be  completed  at  or  below  the 
ceiling.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  Indicated  that  his  esti- 
mates are  reliable  only  if  he  has  the 
funds  in  hand  within- the  next  2  fiscal 
years.  Knowing  how  long  it  has  taken  to 
get  the  authorized  funds  that  have  been 
available  for  this  area  so  far.  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  all  or  part  of  the  $5  million 
authorization  which  the  committee  is 
recommending  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  authorizing  and  the  appropriating 
committees  work  together  closely  on  this 
entire  outdoor  recreation  program.  Our 
purposes  are  one  and  the  same — to  make 
reasonable  progress  toward  a  desirable 
goal.  The  enactment  of  any  authorizing 
legislation  justifies  the  existence  of  a 
Federal  undertaking  and  it  represents  a 
commitment  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, but  it  takes  appropriations  to  con- 
vert these  projects  Into  tangible  realities 
which  the  public  can  see.  and.  use  and 
enjoy.  Both  elements  of  the  legislative 
process  are  indispensible:  without  an  au- 
thorization, the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees are  powerless  to  make  moneys  avail- 
able; without  appropriated  funds,  an  au- 
thorization Is  a  project  or  program  on 
paper,  only. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  awjrove 
H.R.  3786  which  provides  one  link  in 
the  chain,  and  I  hope  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, and  the  Congress  will  extend 
and  strengthen  that  chain  so  that  Point 
Reyes  can  truly  become  a  national  sea- 
shore worthy  of  the  name. 

By  way  of  a  summary.  Congress  to 
1962  authorized  the  Potot  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  to  acquiring  land  and  the  money 
authorized  has  been  spent  or  obligated, 
but  many  of  the  most  valuable  seashore 
holdings  are  still  not  to  Government 
ownership,  so  that  the  park  is  not  yet 
a  manageable  area.  Yet  there  is  much 
toterest  In  the  park,  and  a  million  visi- 
tors are  anticipated  this  year. 

Having  to  tocrease  an  authorization 
to  this  manner  Is  unpleasant,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  future  value  of  Potot  Reyes 
to  our  Nation  will  justify  our  action.  We 
have  partly  established  a  badly  needed 
seashore  area.  We  now  have  no  choice 
but  to  finish  the  job.  Land  values  to  the 
area  are  tocreastog  at  10  to  20  percent 
each  year.  Delay  to  action  is  poor 
economy. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  rise  to  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  I  think  now  is  the  time 
to  begto  to  acquire  these  lands  around 
our  national  seashores  as  soon  as  p>os- 
sible  because  of  commercial  and  pri- 
vate development  which  will  take  place 
unless  this  is  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  particu- 
lar project  Is  located  to  the  State  of 
California,  It  obviously  will  benefit  peo- 
ple who  travel  there  from  other  States. 
However.  I  urge  the  acquisition  and  com- 
pletion of  other  areas  such  as  Cape 
Cod  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 


Cumberland  Island  to  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. We  have  this  Island  on  the  coast 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  which  is  the 
largest  island  on  the  entire  eastern  sea- 
board. In  my  opinion  this  Is  the  least 
we  can  do  for  future  generations  to  order 
to  assure  that  there  will  be  spaces  avail- 
able and  that  they  will  not  be  taken 
over  by  commercial  and  private  groups. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  under  consid- 
eration, H.R.  3786,  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  additional  fimds  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  at  the  Potot  Reyes 
National  Seashore  in  California.  I  do  not 
oppose  this  legislation  because  I  believe 
completion  of  the'Potot  Reyes  Seashore 
is  unnecessary,  but  because"^  object  to 
the  manner  to  wnich  this  legislation  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  to  violation 
of  time-honor^  means  for  establishing 
fundtog  priorities  for  acquisition  of  land 
for  our  national  park  system. 

In  its  report  on  the  legislation,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  states,  and  here  I 
quote: 

The  priority  of  a  particular  area  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  complex  product  of  perhaps  six 
principal  and  several  additional  factors,  most 
of  them  highly  Judgmental.  These  six  prin- 
cipal factors  are :  ( 1 )  the  priority  of  the  prin- 
cipal federal  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  area 
(bearing  In  mind  that  areas  are  authorized 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes) ,  (2)  the  over- 
all quality  of  the  area  for  Its  principal  pur- 
pose (recognizing  that  most  areas  are  au- 
thorized for  more  than  a  single  pur- 
pose). (3)  the  relative  supply  of  other  areas 
serving  a  similar  purpose  for  potential  users 
as  well  as  the  number  of  such  users  and  the 
proximity  and  accessibility  of  the  area  to 
them.  (4)  the  relative  cost  of  the  area  com- 
pared with  other  areas  which  would  serve  a 
similar  purpose,  (5)  the  threat  to  the  area  by 
conflicting  purposes  or  adverse  development, 
and  (6)  price  escalation  potential,  particu- 
larly as  escalation  might  be  affected  by  au- 
thorization. 

Vfhile  we  believe  these  are  the  key  factors, 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  apply  them 
m  suflBclently  precise  fashion  to  provide  a 
clear  and  objective  basis  for  allocating  a 
higher  or  a  lower  priority,  for  example  to 
Point  Reyes  acquisition  than  to  Cape  Cod 
(or  the  Delaware  River  Oap  National  Rec- 
reation Area  serving  Philadelphia  which  I 
represent)  or  to  give  a  seashore  recreation 
area  higher  or  lower  priority  than  areas  with 
other  principal  purposes. 

—This  aforementioned  report  is  the  last 
word  that  we  have  on  H.R.  3786.  It  would 
appear  from  this  report  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  some  doubts 
about  which  national  park  projects 
should  have  priority  and  this  fact  is 
pototed  out  quite  graphically  near  the 
end  of  the  departmental  report  where 
we  read: 

While  under  the  circumstances  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  bill,  we  must  re- 
Iterate  that  funds  likely  to  become  available 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  acquisition  of 
such  areas  without  extensive  curtailment  in 
already  programed  acquisition. 

Thus,  I  would  say  that  we  can  assume 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  some 
reservations  about  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  to  view  of  the  limited  ac- 
quisition resources  available  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  Yet 
on  November  18, 1969,  a  press  conference 
takes  place  at  the  White  House  and  sud- 
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deiily  we  are  advised  that  the  principles 
which  have  guided  the  Congress  over  the 
years  with  regard  to  the  funding  of  the 
national  parks  and  recreation  program 
have  been  thrown  out  of  the  window. 
While  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  speak- 
ing for  the  administration,  says  that 
there  are  no  funds  available  for  new 
IMrks  or  increasing  authorizations  be- 
cause of  budgetary  restraints,  the  press 
conference  says  that  a  commitment  has 
been  made  for  the  Point  Reyes  project 
and  funding  will  be  available. 

I  believe  that  the  Point  Reyes  Sea- 
shore may  well  be  n^ed  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  San  Francisco  area  but  cer- 
tainly no  more  than  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area  is  needed 
by  the  residents  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

I  represent  the  northeast  section  of 
Philadelphia  and  I  assure  you  all  that 
Is  a  paucity  of  recreational  opportunity 
in  my  district  and  its  environs.  Our  sit- 
uation is  certainly  as  serious  as  is  the 
San  Francisco  predicament  and  I  object 
strongly  to  the  administration's  attitude 
that  our  national  parks  and  recreation 
areas  program  Is  to  be  made  a  partisan 
political  football.  If  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  the  San  Francisco  need  for 
the  Point  Reyes  Seashore  was  greater 
than  Philadelphia's  need  for  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area,  then  I  would  not  object  to  the  au- 
thorization and  exp)enditure  of  Federal 
tax  dollars  for  this  pmrpose.  However, 
under  the  circumstances  that  the  Point 
Reyes  matter  has  been  decided — out- 
side the  orderly  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing priorities  we  have  all  agreed 
upon — I  must  op>pose  this  bill  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  will  vote  against  it. 

We  have  established  an  accepted  sys- 
tem of  priorities  for  authorization,  and 
funding  of  national  park  and  recreation 
program  projects.  Let  us  continue  to 
abide  by  these  priorities  and  considera- 
tions and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  the  Implications  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  report  on  their  States  and 
congressional  districts  when  It  states: 

While  under  the  clrcumstacces  we  would 
b*ve  no  objection  to  the  bill,  we-  must  re- 
Iterate  that  tunda  likely  to  become  available 
will  not  be  gufflclent  to  permit  acquisition  oX 
•ucb  areas  without  extensive  curtailment  In 
-  already  programed  acquisition. 

I  believe  we  cannot  let  party  labels 
decide  our  national  park  and  recreation 
area  priorities.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
these  familiar  lines,  Lord  Byron  paid 
poetic  tribute  to  the  shores  of  the  vast, 
blue  ocean: 

There  Is  a  pleasure  In  the  pathless  woods; 
There  Is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 

I  am  here  today  to  urge  that  we  pay 
financial  tribute  to  the  recreational  and 
esthetic  needs  of  the  American  people. 
Unless  we  appropriate  the  fimds  needed 
for  the  authorized  acquisitions  at  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  we  will 
be  denjrlng  our  people  an  essential  part 
of  the  natural  heritage  they  are  entitled 
to  enjoy.  The  need,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, is  quite  evident.  This  glorious  strip 
of  "lonely  shore"  at  Point  Reyes  is  with- 
in a  2-hour  drive  for  5  million  people 
living  in  the  greater  bay  area  of  San 
Francisco.  It  Is  a  part  of  our  national 
plan  to  put  the  parks  where  the  people 
are. 

In  times  past,  it  was  said  that  the  na- 
tional parks  represent  the  best  that  Is 
America.  With  the  overcrowded  park 
conditions  we  have  now,  can  we  make 
that  same  statement  today?  Last  year 
an  observer  declared  that  our  national 
parks  and  seashores  have  become  na- 
tional slums.  At  Yosemite,  for  example, 
attendance  has  almost  doubled  In  the 
past  5  years.  On  a  July  Fourth  weekend, 
74.000  persons  were  logged  in. 

One  sensible  way  to  alleviate  the  traf- 
fic Jams  and  congestion.  Is  to  provide 
more  space  for  our  national  parks  and 
seashores.  This  is  exactly  what  H.R. 
3786  is  designed  to  do  for  one  of  our  most 
critical  recreation  areas — the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore. 

Furthermore,  it  is  urgent  that  we  en- 
act this  legislation  without  delay.  Since 
1962  when  the  seashore  was  established, 
the  constant  escalation  of  land  prices 
has  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  author- 
ized acquisition  of  private  land  still 
within  the  boundaries.  With  the  $57,500.- 

000  authorized  by  H.R.  3786.  the  National 
Park  Service  will  be  able  to  acquire  the 
remaining  dairy  farms,  ranches,  and 
other  private  lands  within  the  seashore 
boundaries.  As  conditions  exist  now.  this 
hodgepodge  ownership  pattern  results 
in  an  unmanageable  patchwork,  for  most 
of  the  ocean  beach  In  the  area  Is  still 
privately  owned. 

I  am  not  sure  that  solutions  to  all  the 
problems  facing  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice will  be  simple — or  even  possible — but 

1  do  feel  certain  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  environmental 
decade  of  the  seventies,  we  have  pledged 
to  the  people  of  America  that  we  will 
seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment— that  we  will  try  to  make  It 
possible  for  more  Americans  to  enjoy 
Byron's  pleasure  of  the  pathless  woods 
and  the  rapture  of  the  lonely  shore. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  passage  of  H.R.  3786  is  a 
fitting  tribute  and  creates  a  lasting  mon- 
ument to  a  man  who  served  ably  in  this 
House  and  who  championed  the  cause 
of  the  preservation  of  the  magnificent 
Point  Reyes  area,  the  late  Honorable 
Clem  Miller. 

The  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
was  envisioned  by  him  and  the  bill  es- 
tablishing its  boundaries  was  signed  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1962. 

With  the  passing  of  H  Jl.  3786  we  have 
seen  to  It  that  Clem  Miller's  dream  will 
be  completed  and  that  this  "Island  In 
Time,"  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore %1U  be  preserved  for  future  gen- 
erations to  enjoy  and  to  explore. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live,  it  Is  fitting 
that  this  legislation  is  passed  and  pro- 
vides for  the  completion  of  this  Natloiial 


Seashore  which  stands  as  a  tribute  to 
the  foresight  and  concern  of  the  man 
who  conceived  it,  our  late  colleague,  Clem 
Miller. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.  3786 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  Public  Law  87-657  of  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress  Is  repealed  and  that  there 
Is  enacted  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Stc.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except 
that  no  more  than  $57,500,000  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
waters  and  Improvements  thereon,  and  In- 
terest therein,  and  Incidental  costs  relating 
thereto.  In  accordance  with  provisions  of 
this  Act." 

COMMrTTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  cort;imittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert   In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  8  of  the  Act  of  September 
13.  1962  (76  SUt.  538),  as  amended  (16  U  B.C. 
450C-7).  Is  amended  (a)  by  deleting  '$19,- 
135.000'  and  Inserting  '$57,500,000',  and  (b) 
by  Changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
section  to  a  colon  and  adding  Provided.  That 
no  freehold,  leasehold,  or  lesser  interest  In 
any  lands  hereafter  acquired  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore shall  be  conveyed  for  residential  or 
conimerclal  purposes  except  for  public  ac- 
commodations, facilities  and  services  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  the  Act  of  October  9.  1965 
(Public  Law  89-249.  79  Stot.  969).'" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Watts,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HM.  3786 >  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  fimds  necessary  for 
acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  In  California,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  818,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUI. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  H  Jl. 
3786  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenlan  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.  Con.  Res.  497.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  February  10,  1970.  to  February 
16,  1970. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
if  he  will  advise  us  as  to  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Monday  Is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  and  there  are  five  suspen- 
sions: 

H.R.  1049,  to  amend  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Act; 

H.R.  14300,  to  facilitate  the  disposal  of 
Government  records  and  to  abolish  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Executive  Papers; 

HJl.  14116,  to  Increase  criminal  penal- 
ties under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act; 

H.R.  13582,  to  authorize  the  waiver  of 
claims  of  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  certain  erroneous  payments;  and 

HR.  13008,  Job  Evaluation  Policy  Act 
of  1970. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  and 
we  will  also  have: 

H.R.  14810,  to  authorize  production  re- 
search under  marketing  agreement  and 
order  programs,  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate;  and 

H.R.  15165.  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Population  Growth,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Future,  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  have  the  Department  of 
Labor-Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

This  annoimcement  Is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  UB.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code  9355(a) , 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr. 
Brotzman. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  U.S.  COAST 
GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  14  United  States  Code  194(a), 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  St.  Once 
and  Mr.  Meskill. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  UJ3.  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  46  United  States  Code  1126c, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Caret 
and  Mr.  Weicker. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS.  U.S.  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code  5355(a) , 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  McKneallt. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OP  VISITORS.  U.S.  NAVAL 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code  6968(a) . 
the  Chtdr  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US.  Naval  Acad- 
emy the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  MiNSHALL.  and  Mr.  Morton. 


THE  EPIC  OP  ST.  VARTAN 
THE  BRAVE 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Hecoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  welcome  Bishop 
Papken,  representative  of  the  diocese  of 
the  Armenian  Church  of  America  In 
Washington,  D.C..  as  guest  Chaplain. 

During  his  prayer  and  during  my  own 
welctnning  remarks,  mention  was  made 
of  St.  Vsulan.  who  in  AJD.  451  led  his 
army  in  a  battle  against  the  Persians.  As 
a  result  of  this  battle,  the  Armenian 
Church  and  the  faith  of  the  Armenians 
In  Christianity  was  preserved. 


At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  include  a  brief  history  of  the  epic 
battle  which  occurred  in  A.D.  451,  over 
1,500  years  ago.  The  article  about  this 
event  f (^ows : 

EzciapTS  Fbom  the  Epic  op  St.  Vahtam  tkx 
Brave' 

More  than  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  an 
epic  celebrated  by  Armenians  everywhere 
took  place.  It  symbolizes  the  resolute  cour- 
age and  firmness  of  faith  of  a  people.  Vartan. 
the  Armenian  general,  and  1035  comrades  fell, 
on  May  26,  451,  A.D..  In  the  plain  of  Avarayr, 
ancient  Shavarshan,  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Biblical  Mount  Ararat,  battling  against  an 
overwhelming  army  of  another  King  of 
Persia,  in  defense  of  their  natlOQal  homeland 
and  Christian  faith.  That  memorable  con- 
filct,  though  It  ranlcs  as  a  military  defeat, 
secured  the  preservation  of  a  Okrlstlafi  bas- 
tion in  the  Near  E^ast. 

In  the  calendar  of  the  Armenian  Church, 
an  annual  day  Is  set  apart  In  memory  ot 
those  1036  martyrs,  for  their  loyalty  to  a 
supreme  Ideal.  And  the  Armenian  communi- 
ties throughout  the  world  are  dedicating  the 
present  year  to  the  celebration  of  the  fifteen- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  that  battle. 

the     soul    of    ARMENIA 

The  adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  state 
religion  of  Armenia  angered  the  Sassanld 
Kings  of  Persia,  her  siizeralns,  who  saw  In 
the  change  not  only  a  political  but  a  cul- 
tural danger.  In  their  determination  to 
spread  the  Mazdean  religion  In  western  Asia 
and  thereby  to  consolidate  a  unified  front 
against  Roman  influence,  the  Sassanld  mon- 
archs  took  steps  to  avert  the  apparent  threat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity In  Armenia  was  not  innately  secure. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  nobility  still  clung 
to  their  ancient  gods  and  In  reality  were 
silent  partners  of  the  Mazdean  priests,  al- 
though hating  them  In  their  hearts.  The 
assassination  of  King  Trdat  m,  the  first 
patron  of  the  new  religion  in  the  country, 
was  ascribed  to  pagan  plotters.  Even  Oregory, 
the  "niumlnator,"  the  first  Patriarch  (257- 
325 ) ,  had  retired  Into  seclusion  to  avoid  his 
opponents.  His  Immediate  successors  met 
violent  deaths.  Instigated  by  members  of 
the  royal  family. 

Why  was  there  such  a  relapse?  Christian- 
ity, according  to  tradition,  had  been  preached 
even  by  Christ's  apostles,  Thaddeus  and 
Bartholomew.  Church  history  declares  that 
Roman  legionnaires  of  Oalatla  and  Asia 
Minor,  10,000  In  number,  embraced  Chris- 
tianity and  took  refuge  In  the  plain  of  Ararat, 
In  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  (98-117).  All  eventually  became 
martyrs.  A  bishop,  Ohevond  (Leondlus)  by 
name,  occupied  the  see  of  Artaz,  in  Armenia, 
and  was  martyrized  at  Shavarshan  In  190. 
Another  bishop,  Mehrujan,  to  whom  a  letter 
had  been  sent  from  Bishop  Dlonlslus  of 
Alexandria  (according  to  E^useblus),  also  met 
death  for  his  faith  at  Artaz  about  the  end 
of  the  third  century. 

Persecution  at  last  ceased.  Trdat  m.  his 
family  and  courtiers,  were  baptized  by  St. 
Oregory  on  January  6th,  303,  the  Feast  of 
Baptism  and  Epiphany.  Constantlne  the 
Oreat  promulgated  the  Edict  of  Milan  In 
favor  of  the  new  religion  In  313.  His  own 
baptism  took  place  In  327  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  Paganism  had  suffered  a  signal  reverse 
m  the  year  311  when  Maxim  Daja,  the  Ro- 
man Oovemor  of  Syria,  was  repulsed  by 
Trdat  ni  In  his  attempt  to  uproot  the  new 
religion  from  Armenia  by  armed  force. 

Notwithstanding  such  sponsois  of  Cbzls- 


•  Based  on  the  classical  History  of  Vartan 
by  Ellsaeus  (5th  century)  and  translated  by 
C.  P.  Neumann  (1830)  as  published  by  the 
Diocese  of  the  Armenian  Church,  New  Tork. 
1961,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifteen  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Epic. 
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tianlty  In  Armenl*.  there  remained  etlU 
much  to  be  done  to  achieve  real  success.  The 
new  religion  was  too  abstract  to  appeal  w 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  majority  of  the 
population,  because  church  and  community 
remained  too  far  apart  from  each  other 
Bible  readings,  prayers  and  hymns  were 
conducted  In  foreign  languages;  Syrlac  In 
the  much  larger  Persian  section  and  Greek 
in  the  Western.  Occasional  translaUons  dur- 
ing church  services  and  the  sermons  In  the 
Armenian  tongue  did  not  mean  much,  the 
congregaUons  being  unable  to  retain  or 
memorize  them. 

At  this  critical  Juncture,  there  appeared 
on  the  scene  a  man  named  Mesrop-Mash- 
totz.  former  secretary  of  the  royal  chancel- 
lery. Encouraged  by  the  scholarly  KathoU- 
kcfe.  Sahak  Partev.  and  financially  aided  by 
the  King.  Vram-Shapuh.  Mashtotz.  after  ex- 
tensive travels  and  untiring  research*  In- 
vented the  Armenian  alphabet.  That  blessed 
achievement  was  followed  by  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  under  the  guidance  of  Sahak. 
first  from  the  Syrlac.  and  then  from  the 
Greek  Schools  were  opened  and  a  craving 
for  knowledge  was  stimulated.  Community 
of  thought,  sentiment  and  Interests  thus 
came  about.  The  country  boy  was  trained  In 
company  with  the  sons  of  the  nobllltyr  the 
grandson  of  the  pagan  priest  together  with 
the  Issue  of  the  house  of  St.  Gregory,  among 
whom  was  Vartan  Mamlkonlan.  the  future 
hero  of  liberty,  the  son  of  the  Patriarch's 
daughter.  Sahakanush.  This  process  of  edu- 
cation made  Armenia  a  happier  land,  an  ob- 
ject of  admlraUon  to  the  world  (Pavstoe). 

The  literary  movement,  through  the  ren- 
dering Into  Armenian  of  the  works  of  various 
Church  Fathers  and  ancient  lay  thinkers,  de- 
veloped with  amazing  swiftness.  In  less  than 
half  a  century  Another  outcome  was  the 
awakening  of  a  national  consciousness.  The 
numerous  clans,  separated  from  each  other 
by  geographical,  political  and  social  barriers, 
were  now  being  drawn  tojtether  by  the  spiri- 
tual tie  of  the  written  and  spoken  Word  The 
Armenian  Soul  came  into  being  The  nation 
might  lose  Its  independence.  It  might  be 
scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  but 
it  would  still  survive  In  spirit. 

To  what  extent  the  Armenian  soul  had 
been  crystallized  may  be  seen  in  this  up- 
rising In  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century. 
Just  sixteen  years  after  the  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  Armenia  at  that 
time  had  no  king.  The  leaders  of  the  nation, 
lay  and  clerical,  many  of  them  brought  up 
m  the  Sahak-Mesroplan  schools,  and  well 
versed  In  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  as- 
sembled at  Artashat  and  bravely  though 
courteously  rejected  the  command  of  their 
sovereign  lord,  the  Persian  King  of  Kings, 
to  replace  their  religion  with  that  of  sun  and 
fire  "From  this  belief  no  one  can  move  us." 
they  declared,  "neither  angels  nor  men. 
neither  Are  nor  sword  or  water  or  any  other 
bitter  torture." 

This  bold  stand  was  not  an  empty  ges- 
ture-. In  the  following  year.  451.  66.000  volun- 
teers assembled  to  oppose  the  formidable 
force  of  lazdegerd  11.  and  sealed  the  nation's 
pact  of  attachment  to  faith  and  homeland, 
with  the  blood  of  Vartan  and  1.085  fellow- 
martyrs  on  U»e  battlefield.  Greatly  outnum- 
bered, they  suffered  defeat,  but  the  physical 
military  disaster  was  destined  to  result  In 
spiritual  victory 

MKVtrol   or  THX    TllfZS 

After  the  fall  of  the  Arsaclds  of  Persia,  the 
dynasty  of  Sassan.  the  Persian,  ruled  over 
the  land  of  the  Armenians  The  Sassanlds 
were  ardent  followers  of  the  Maglan  religion, 
and  InfUcted  great  oppression  upon  all  who 
did  not  adhere  to  their  beliefs.  Their  domin- 
ion In  Armenia  began  during  the  reign  of 
Arshak  (363-381).  son  of  Tlran.  grandson  of 
Trdat,  and  continued  until  the  sixth  year 
of  King  Artashes.  the  son  of  Vramshapuh. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Artaabes  by  the 


King  of  Kings  In  428.  the  government  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  Armenian  nakharars  (sa- 
traps or  great  princes),  and  whenever  the 
Persian  monarch  demanded  It.  the  nakharars 
led  their  horsemen  to  war.  The  fear  of  God 
was  still  firmly  established  In  Armenia,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Persian 
Shapuh  until  the  second  year  of  lazdekert 
(Hazgerd).  the  son  of  Vram.  in  whom  Satan 
found  a  willing  accomplice  Spewing  forth 
the  venom,  with  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast  he 
fell  upon  the  country  of  the  Greeks,  pressing 
on  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mdzbln  (Nlslbln). 
He  laid  waste  sundry  provinces  of  the  Ho- 
roms  (Romans),  and  after  burning  the 
churches,  he  dragged  the  booty  and  prison- 
ers In  his  train,  terrifying  all  the  troops  and 
the  country. 

Now  the  blessed  Horom  (Byzantine)  Em- 
peror Theodoslus  (the  Second.  408-450). 
would  not  give  battle,  but  sent  Anatol.  his 
Eastern  commander,  to  the  Persian  court 
with  much  treasure  for  a  peace  conference. 
Now  those  Persians  who.  after  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  had  fled  to  the  Imperial 
city  oi  Constantinople,  were  delivered  into 
the  Persian  King's  hands,  and  all  things  re- 
quired by  him  were  agreed  to.  The  Persian 
King,  having  been  appeased  by  these  con- 
cessions, returned  to  his  capital.  Tizbon 
(Cteslphon) 

Having  thus  secured  his  position,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  all  people  away  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith:  some  by  threats,  others  by  impris- 
onment and  torture.  But  observing  that  many 
of  his  subjects  fled  the  country  and  scattered 
to  various  foreign  parts,  he  called  his  advisers 
together  for  consultation  The  Magi  (priests) 
said.  'Valiant  King,  the  gods  have  given  thee 
the  empire  and  victory.  They  require  no  cor- 
poreal homage,  but  they  expect  that  all  na- 
tions of  thy  kingdom  shall  be  brought  under 
one  law.  after  which  thou  wilt  also  subject  the 
land  of  the  Greeks  to  thy  belief.  Gird  thyself, 
then,  O  King,  gather  an  army  and  set  out 
against  the  Land  of  Kushans  of  the  East,  as- 
semble all  the  tribes,  lead  them  within  the 
Gates  of  the  Watch  and  set  up  thy  residence 
even  there  Shouldst  thou  hold  them  all  last 
In  a  distant  foreign  land,  thou  wilt  then  at- 
tain the  object  of  thy  wishes.  But  exterminate 
the  sect  of  the  Christians  " 

This  advice  appeared  excellent  to  the  king, 
so  an  edict  was  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  reading.  "To  all  peoples  of  my  king- 
dom. Aryans  and  non-Aryans;  our  greetings 
of  benevolence  increase  for  you  Rest  ye  in 
good  health.  We  ourselves  are  In  good  health 
thanks  to  the  gods!" 

■Without  In  any  way  troubling  you.  we 
went  forth  to  the  land  of  the  Greeks,  and 
without  bloodshed,  by  kindness  only,  we 
gained  the  submission  of  the  whole  country. 
Be  ye  of  good  cheer  and  rejoice  boundlessly 
And  now  receive  ye  the  word  which  we  are 
about  to  announce  to  you.  We  have  made  an 
inflexible  resolution:  to  storm  forth  towards 
the  East,  to  subjugate,  with  the  help  of  the 
gods,  the  land  of  the  Kushans.  As  soon  as 
ye  see  this  edict,  ye  will  promptly  assemble 
around  me  your  horsemen,  to  proceed  with 
me  to  the  land  of  Apara  " 

This  proclamation  was  sent  through  the 
lands  of  the  Armenians,  Georgians,  Albani- 
ans. Lephnlans.  Ozodeans.  Gordeans  and 
Aghtznlq.  and  many  distant  countries  which 
In  former  times  were  not  required  to  Journey 
that  way  Prom  Great  Armenia  came  an  army 
of  nobles  and  their  sons,  and  men  of  the 
Ostanlk  class  of  the  royal  house.  Similarly, 
recruits  were  collected  In  the  lands  of  the 
Georgians  and  Lephnlans.  and  from  the 
southern  provinces,  near  the  frontiers  of  TaJ- 
kastan.  from  Horom  Land,  the  lands  of  Kor- 
deq.  of  the  Goths,  Dsovdeans  and  Arznarzun: 
all  of  whom  were  believers  In  one  Catholic 
and  ApoatoUc  Church  These  people  In  their 
Innocence,  cheerfully  hastened,  with  all  their 
warlike  accouterments,  to  offer  their  military 
service.  With  them  also  went  many  priests 
and  church  mlnlstera,  with  goapeU  In  their 


bands.  None  of  these  nations  had  the  slight- 
est inkling  of  the  king's  Intent  They  were  all 
obedient  to  the  precepts  of  God,  mindful  of 
the  lesson  of  Paul  (Eph.  VI,  68);  "Be  obedi- 
ent servants  to  your  masters.  Do  not  oppose 
them,  but  show  them  homage;  serve  them 
In  love,  as  though  you  were  serving  God  and 
not  man;  for  the  Lord  will  reward  you  for  all 
your  pains." 

Fortified  by  such  exhortations,  they  had 
left  their  country,  eager  to  comply  with  the 
king's  command. 

The  king  manifested  pleasure  In  seeing  be- 
fore him  the  nobles  and  so  great  a  host.  Con- 
cealing his  design,  he  lavished  honors  upon 
them.  Then  he  proceeded  against  the  Huns 
of  Kushanland.  but  falling  to  subdue  them 
after  two  years  of  struggle,  he  sent  the  troops 
back,  each  command  to  lis  own  province, 
and  summoned  others  In  their  stead. 

As  to  the  Romans,  they  remained  true  to 
their  treaty  obligations.  The  Khaylenturqs 
ceased  their  attacks  upon  the  Watch  of  Jor. 
the  Huns  were  restrained  within  their 
boundary.  The  king  therefore  sent  Joyful 
tidings  to  the  flre-temples  and  perpetuated 
his  abominable  religion.  Increasing  the  of- 
ferings of  fat  oxen  and  long-haired  white 
bulls  and  goaU.  He  also  honored  the  flre- 
prlests  with  crowns  and  distinctions,  and 
decreed  that  the  ChrlsUan  properties  be 
plundered. 

Puffed  up  by  arrogance,  he  now  believed 
himself  to  be  superhuman,  worthy  to  be 
classified  among  the  Immortals.  He  could 
not  control  his  wrath  when  told  of  the 
cruclflxlon.  burial  and  resurrecUon  of  Jesus. 
About  that  time,  an  Armenian  youth  of 
princely  descent.  Garekln  by  name,  became 
engaged  In  argument  with  the  king  about 
the  mission  of  Christ  In  this  world.  The 
monarch  was  so  IrrlUted  by  the  bold  as- 
sertions of  the  young  man  that  he  ordered 
the  latter's  imprisonment  and  torture,  and 
.finally,  his  execution 

Exasperated  by  the  unyielding  attitude  of 
the  Christians  In  the  army  and  among  the 
civilians,  the  king  now  resorted  to  drasUc 
measures  He  separated  nobles  from  common 
people,  and  although  bitter  at  every  Chris- 
tian, he  persecuted  the  Armenians  more  than 
others.  He  seduced  some  of  them  with  gold, 
lands  and  high  honors.  He  often  spoke  to 
Armenian  princes  In  wheedling  words:  "Oh, 
If  you  would  only  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
Magi  into  your  souls!  Oh.  that  you  would 
exchange  the  heresy  of  your  minds  for  the 
true  and  excellent  laws  of  our  gods!  You 
would  then  stand  as  equals  to  my  own 
noblemen;  nay.  I  would  even  exalt  you  still 
higher  " 

This  campaign  of  hypocrisy  continued  from 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  to  the  eleventh. 
But  as  the  Christians  grew  stronger,  he  be- 
came more  Indignant  and  Issued  a  com- 
mand. "All  peoples  and  tongues,"  he  said, 
"must  give  up  their  false  beliefs,  worship 
the  sun.  bring  offerings  to  him  and  call  him 
God.  They  shall  feed  the  holy  fire  and  fulfill 
all  other  ordinances  of  the  Magi." 

He  then  marched  to  the  land  of  Itaghla. 
The  King  of  the  Kushans  took  to  flight,  hla 
cities  and  fortresses  were  plundered  and  his 
subjects  carried  away  captives.  The  Magi  now 
told  the  king  that  the  gods  required  no  other 
evidences  of  homage  but  that  he  should  ban- 
ish all  heresies,  and  make  the  Zoroastrlan 
religion  dominant.  It  was  thereupon  planned 
to  confine  the  cavalry  forces  of  the  Arme- 
nians. Georgian  and  Albanians  within  the 
Gates  of  the  Watch,  closing  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  West,  and  leaving  open  only  the 
passage  to  the  East.  Thus  enclosed  as  In  a 
cage,  the  Christians  were  ordered  to  deny 
God. 

Their  only  answer  was,  "We  call  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  that  we  have  never 
been  negligent  In  our  duty  to  the  king; 
that  we  have  never  been  cowards,  and  that 
we  are  being  punished  for  no  just  cause." 
When  this  plea  reached  the  king's  ears,  he 
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swore  an  oath  that,  "I  will  never  set  you 
free  until  you  fulfill  my  demand."  On  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  detention  of  the  Ar- 
menians, the  king  gave  them  a  sumptuous 
banquet.  He  spoke  to  them  in  a  kindly  man- 
ner, urging  them  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  sacrl- 
flced  animals,  which  the  Christians  were  for- 
bidden by  their  religion  to  touch.  Having 
failed  in  this,  the  king  resumed  his  policy 
of  oppression. 

The  new  governor  of  Armenia.  Denshapuh, 
Inaugurated  a  new  poll-tax  system  for  Ar- 
menia, hypocritically  promising  exemption 
from  all  other  kinds  of  taxation  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  charges  of  military  service.  But 
proofs  of  his  evil  designs  were  only  too  plainly 
evidenced  by  new  governmental  regulations, 
tax  Increases,  the  hitherto  unknown  taxing 
of  hermits  and  monks,  and  the  fomenting 
of  discords  between  prominent  families 
through  official  Intrigues.  To  these  Irritants 
was  added  a  heavier  blow — the  demotion  of 
the  Hazarapet.  Vahan  Amatunl.  who  had  gov- 
erned the  nation  In  a  paternal  manner.  His 
post  was  given  to  a  Persian.  The  position  of 
Chief  Justice,  until  then  held  by  the  Church- 
men, was  transferred  to  a  Mogpet  or  fire- tem- 
ple priest. 

Exactions  became  extremely  oppressive 
when  the  legal  tax  of  100  dahekan  was  raised 
to  200  for  priests  and  300  for  bishops.  Taxes 
were  now  Imposed  not  only  on  edifices  In 
good  repair,  but  also  upran  ruined  buildings. 
Flagrant  Injustices  were  sanctioned  also  in 
the  division  of  hills,  plains  and  woods.  The 
officials  conducted  themselves,  not  as  agents 
of  the  king,  but  as  plunderers.  On  finding 
even  these  processes  Ineffective  In  bringing 
about  apostasy.  Denshapuh  sent  to  Armenia 
a  document  compiled  by  Zoroastrlan  priests, 
allegedly  proving  the  truth  and  excellence 
of  their  religion,  and  fervently  calling  for  Its 
adoption.  The  paper  began  with  the  custom- 
ary salutation:  "Mlhrnerseh,  the  Vzruk 
(Vizier) ,  generalissimo  of  Erans  and  Anerans, 
many  greetings  to  the  people  of  Greater 
Armenia."  But  It  closed  ominously  with: 

"Two  courses  are  now  before  you  to  choose; 
either  that  you  write,  word  by  word,  an  an- 
swer to  this  message,  or  that  you  repair  to 
the  court  and  be  present  at  the  Great  As- 
sembly." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  document,  the 
bishops  met  at  Artashat,  together  with  dis- 
tinguished princes,  and  compiled  a  4,000- 
word  answer,  opening  with  the  customary 
fiatterlng  phrases: — 

"Bishop  Hovsep  (Joseph) ,  together  with  all 
who  are  united  vinth  me,  from  the  great  to 
the  little,  to  thee,  Mlhrnerseh.  the  great 
Hazarapet  (General)  of  Aryans  and  non- 
Aryans,  great  and  abundant  salutations.  In 
peace-loving  mind,  to  thee  and  to  the  entire 
Aryan  army."  Then  followed  a  laborious 
treatise  on  Christian  doctrine,  together  with 
a  refutation  of  the  Zoroastrlan  tenets,  and 
a  final  resolve : 

"Prom  this  confession  none  can  ever  shake 
us,  neither  angels  nor  men,  neither  sword, 
fire,  water  cr  any  bitter  tortures.  All  our 
goods  and  chattels  we  commit  into  your 
hands:  our  bodies  also  are  at  your  disposal. 
Do  as  you  will.  If  you  choose  to  leave  vis  In 
the  free  exercise  of  our  faith,  we  on  our  part 
win  exchange  you  for  no  other  lord  on 
earth;  neither,  however,  will  we  own  In 
heaven  any  other  Lord  than  Jesus  Christ 
only,  beside  whom  there  Is  no  other  God." 

This  document  was  signed  by  the  following 
bishops: 

Hovsep,  Bishop  of  Alrarat,  Sahak  of 
Taron,  Mellteh  of  Manazkert,  Yeznlk  of 
Bagrevand,  Surmak  of  Bznunlq,  Tajat  of 
Tayq,  Tatlk  of  Bassen.  Kassun  of  Turuberan, 
E^mla  of  Mardastan.  Eulall  of  Mardaghl, 
Ananla  of  Sewnlq.  Musheh  of  Ardzrunlq. 
Sahak  of  Rshtunlq.  Bassll  of  Mokq.  Cad  of 
Vanand,  Yeghlsheh  of  Amatunlq.  Eghbayr  of 
Antsevatzlq,  Eremla  of  Apahunlq. 

At  the  royal  court,  the  letter  was  read 


before  a  large  assembly.  The  king.  Inflamed 
with  rage,  declared  his  determination  not  to 
relent  until  the  Christians  abandoned  their 
"erroneous  doctrines."  He  then  ordered  his 
chancellor  to  prepare  a  summons  to  be 
served  upon  certain  distinguished  persons  In 
Armenia,  whose  names  he  himself  selected. 
They  were  as  follows: 

Vassak  Sewnl.  Nershapuh  Ardzrunl.  Ar- 
tak  Rshtunl,  Qal  Khorkhorunl,  Vartan  Ma- 
mlkonlan, ManeJ  Apahunl,  Vahan  Amatunl, 
Cute  Vahevanlan,  Shmavon  Antsevatzl. 

It  was  the  custom,  when  Armenian  troops 
came  to  the  court,  that  some  officer  be  sent 
by  the  king  to  meet  them,  to  Inquire  as  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Armenian 
land,  and  having  twice  or  thrice  performed 
this  ceremony,  the  king  would  preside  at  a 
review  of  troops  and  publicly  thank  the 
Armenian  notables,  each  one  by  name,  re- 
calling the  deeds  of  bravery  and  services 
contributed  to  the  monarchy  by  their  an- 
cestors. But  on  this  occasion  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  done.  Instead,  a  distant  rumbling, 
like  that  of  a  winter  storm,  seemed  to  threat- 
en terrible  destruction.  "I  have  sworn  an 
oath  by  the  sun,"  roared  the  king,  "by  the 
great  god  who,  with  his  rays.  Illumines  all 
the  world,  who,  by  his  warmth,  vivifies  all 
creatures,  that  If,  on  the  morrow,  on  his 
marvelous  appearance,  every  knee  does  not 
bend  before  him  and  acknowledge  htm  as 
god,  I  will  bring  you  all  manner  of  punish- 
ment and  penalties,  until  you  bend  your 
win  to  my  command." 

Unalarmed  by  this  threat,  the  Armenians 
humbly  presented  to  the  king  another  writ- 
ten answer:  "We  beseech  thee,  O  brave  king, 
lend  ear  to  our  few  words  and  listen  pa- 
tiently. We  wish  to  remind  thee  of  the  days 
of  Shapuh,  the  king  of  kings,  who  was  the 
father  of  thy  grandfather,  lazdegerd.  God 
gave  him  the  land  of  the  Armenians  as  a 
heritage  when,  already.  It  was  under  the 
same  profession  of  faith  In  which  we,  at 
the  present  day.  still  live.  Our  fathers  and 
the  grandfathers  of  our  fathers  cheerfully 
performed  for  him  the  duties  of  obedience, 
fulfilled  all  his  commands  and  were  fre- 
quently honored  by  him.  Prom  that  time 
until  the  present,  we  have  continued  the 
same  duties,  and  Indeed,  even  more  to  thee 
than  to  thy  predecessors." 

The  letter  closed  with  statements  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  they  had  been  paying,  and 
some  details  of  services  they  had  been  ren- 
dering to  the  Persian  Empire. 

The  king's  reply  was  blunt:  "I  look  upon 
It  as  a  loss  to  keep  the  tribute  of  your  land 
In  the  royal  treasury,  and  I  hold  your  valor 
of  no  avail,  for  In  your  Ignorance,  you  offend 
against  the  truths  of  our  belief.  You  despise 
ovir  gods,  you  pollute  the  burning  flame  and 
defile  the  water;  you  bury  your  dead  In  the 
earth,  which  you  thus  befoul;  and  while  you 
do  not  receive  the  Idrdlgar,  you  render  assist- 
ance to  Ahrlman.  And  worst  of  all,  you  do 
not  at  all  times  approach  your  women,  which 
gives  most  Joy  to  the  gods  ...  I  am  much 
troubled  In  spirit,  lest  on  your  account  the 
gods  should  be  enraged,  and  take  vengeance 
on  us  .  .  ." 

Again  the  Armenians  pleaded  for  toler- 
ance, again  reciting  theological  argiiments 
In  defense  of  their  faith,  finally  declaring 
their  readiness  for  all  torments,  even  for 
death. 

Red  with  rage,  lazdegerd  voiced  new 
threats:  "I  will  load  you  vrlth  chains  and 
send  you  to  remote  parts  of  Sacastan,  where 
many  of  you  will  perish  from  the  heat.  The 
survivors  I  will  cast  Into  prison.  I  will  send 
your  country  an  Innumerable  force,  with 
elephants;  your  wives  and  children  shall  be 
banished,  your  churches  and  chapels  demol- 
ished .  .  .  and  should  anyone  oppose  my 
will,  he  shall  be  trampled  by  wild  beasts  .  .  ." 

The  nakharars  were  then  led  away  from 
the  monarch's  presence,  guarded  by  a  chief 
executioner.  But  there  was  no  weakening  of 


spirit  among  them,  though  they  were  eager 
for  some  suggestion  of  rescue.  In  their  con- 
finement, they  thought  of  the  Biblical  Abra- 
ham and  exclaimed,  "We  are  as  Isaac,  bound 
on  the  holy  altar.  Receive,  O  Lord,  our  souls, 
and  deliver  not  thy  church  to  the  scorn  and 
Jest  of  this  tyrannical  ruler." 

One  of  the  king's  privy  councillors  loved 
Christ  in  secret.  Aware  of  the  king's  inten- 
tion to  Inflict  the  long-threatened  punish- 
ment on  Armenia,  he  advised  some  of  the 
prisoners  to  deliver  themselves  from  danger 
by  stratagem.  While  secretly  maintaining 
their  loyalty  to  God,  he  advised  the  princes  to 
send  word  to  the  court  that  they  would  com- 
ply nrith  the  royal  order.  At  this  news,  the 
king  happily  altered  his  plans.  He  now  poured 
honors  upon  the  Christians,  raised  them  all 
to  their  former  rank,  gave  to  each  of  them 
farms  and  towns  belonging  to  the  royal  Ar- 
menian patrimony.  He  then  sent,  as  teachers 
of  fireworship,  an  army  of  700  Magi  under  a 
high  dignitary,  with  a  strong  military  escort. 
The  nakharars,  too,  returned  to  Armenia. 

Before  arriving  in  Armenia,  the  Magi  had 
determined  by  lot  in  what  language  and  what 
order  to  conduct  instruction,  for  they  were 
commanded  to  convert  not  only  the  Ar- 
menians but  all  the  neighboring  tribes.  A 
royal  ordinance  allowed  six  months  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task: — 

"Before  the  day  of  Navasard  arrives,  the 
churches  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Great  King 
shall  have  been  pulled  down  .  .  .  their  books 
shall  be  taken  away  and  sent  to  the  royal 
treasury;  the  sound  of  psalms  shall  be  si- 
lenced and  the  reading  of  the  prophets  shall 
cease;  the  priests  shall  not  teach  the  people 
in  their  homes,  and  the  believers  in  Christ, 
men  and  women,  who  dwell  in  abbeys  shall 
be  forced  to  return  to  the  normal  modes  of 
life. 

"Ftirthermore,  the  wives  of  the  princes 
shall  be  brought  to  the  Magi  to  receive  In- 
struction, and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
noblemen  and  of  the  common  folk  shall  be 
Instructed  by  the  same  Magi  In  a  public  as- 
sembly. They  shall  abolish  the  laws  of  matri- 
mony, which,  according  to  Christian  custom, 
they  have  received  from  their  fathers;  and  a 
man  shall  take  several  wives  Instead  of  one, 
so  that  the  Armenian  population  may  be 
much  Increased.  .  .  . 

"No  man  shall  kill  any  living  thing  with- 
out PT^fcing  an  oblation  (offering),  whether 
it  be  a  sheep,  goat,  bear,  bird  or  sucking 
pig.  None  shall  knead  cakes  without  (wear- 
ing a)  pantam,  dust  and  filth  shall  not  be 
thrown  into  fire;  hands  shall  never  be 
washed  without  bull's  urine.  Serpents,  foxes 
and  hares  shall  not  be  killed.  Otter,  sala- 
mander, frog  or  any  other  kind  of  worm 
shall  be  destroyed  and  their  bodies  collected, 
to  be  brought  to  the  proper  officer,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  measure  of  quantity  re- 
quired by  royal  ordinance. 

"All  these  things  shall  be  done  within  a 
year." 

The  Magi  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes, 
having  received  these  instructions,  were 
eager  to  reach  Armenia.  They  were  too 
pleased  at  the  prospect  before  them  to  com- 
plain of  the  length  of  the  Journey,  by  day 
and  night. 

Vartan  was  well  aware  of  the  wavering 
spirit  of  some  of  those  who  were  attached 
to  him,  but  his  courage  did  not  fall  him 
and  he  endeavored  to  cheer  and  Inspire  the 
men  under  him..  After  seizing  the  royal  res- 
idence by  assault,  he  commanded  the  troops 
to  assemble  In  Artashat  and  replaced  the 
faltering  and  disloyal  officers  by  his  own 
brothers  and  nephews.  The  leading  person- 
alities In  his  command  were  as  follows: — 

Vartan  spoke  to  the  princes  and  their  men 
as  follows: — 

"I  have  been  In  many  battles;  you,  too, 
with  me.  Sometimes  we  have  bravely  van- 
quished the  foe;  sometimes  they  have  van- 
quished tis.  We  have  often  been  conquerors. 
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But  on  all  occasions  we  thought  of  worldly 
purposes  only,  and  we  lought  merely  at  the 
command  of  a  mortal  king.  ...  All  of  us 
have  many  wounds  and  scars  upon  our  bod- 
lee,  and  great  must   have  *een  our  intre- 
pidity to  have  won  those  marks  of  honor. 
But  I  consider  the  exploiu  whereby  we  have 
received  those  marks  useless  and  empty  be- 
cause  they   have   achieved   nothing   perma- 
nent. If.  however,  you  have  done  such  deeds 
of  valor  in  obedience  to  a  mortal  ruler,  how 
much  more  will  vou  do  then  for  our  Im- 
mortal king,  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  who 
Judges  everyone  according  to  his  works.  .  .  . 
••Now.   therefore.  I  entreat   you.  my  dear 
companion*— and  especially,  as  many  of  >ou. 
although  greater   than  I  In  bravery,  worth 
and  inherited  distinction,  have  of  your  own 
free  will  and  out  of  your  love,  elected  me  as 
your  leader— I  beg  of  you  all.  high  and  low, 
to  listen  to  me  In  a  sympathetic  spirit.  Pear 
not  the  number  of  heathen,  shield  not  your 
necks  from  the  sword  of  mortal  man.  but  act 
so  that  the  Lord  may  give  the  victory  into 
o\ir    hands,   that   we    m.iy   annihilate    their 
power  and  lift  on  high  the  standard  of  truth. 
Should  our  life's  purpose  be  completed  by 
a  holy  death  In  battle,  let  us  meet  It  with  a 
Joyful  heart  .  . 

After  delivering  this  speech  before  the  as- 
sembly, the  valiant  Oeneralisslmo  further 
comforted  the  men  privately  according  to 
their  personal  needs.  To  him  who  w.w  un- 
armed, he  sent  weapons;  to  him  who  was  not 
adequately  clothed  he  supplied  garments, 
and  he  gave  a  horse  to  him  who  needed  one. 
With  generous  pay  he  made  them  all  happy. 
He  ordered  the  troops  to  march  before  him 
In  review  and  congratulated  many  by  name. 
Well  veraed  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his 
early  youth,  he  read  aloud  from  the  Sacred 
Book  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  Maccabees, 
explaining  the  course  of  events:  how.  In  de- 
fense of  Gods  law,  they  had  fought  against 
the  Seleuclan  king,  Antlochus.  and  that,  al- 
though they  had  suffered  death,  the  remem- 
brance of  their  bravery  had  been  preserved 
and  made  them  Immortal  on  earth  as  well 
as  in  Heaven.  After  this  exhortation.  Vartan 
took  his  station  on  the  plain,  arranging  the 
groups  and  encircling  them  with  the  cavalry. 
A  few  days  later,  the  Persian  army  arrived 
In  the  cantons  of  Her  and  Zarevand  (modern 
Khol  and  Salmast.  Persia).  Here  they  halted, 
pitched  their  tents,  erected  fortlflcaUona, 
dug  trenches,  built  wooden  stockades  and 
secured  the  camp  in  all  possible  ways.  A 
number  of  enemy  raiders  went  forth  to  for- 
age and  plunder,  but  a  band  of  200  Ar- 
menians under  Amatunl  drove  the  marauders 
back  to  their  camp. 

Again  Vissak  resorted  to  perfidy.  He  sent 
renegade  priests  to  seduce  the  common 
soldiers,  but  was  still  unable  to  accomplish 
his  design.  The  priest  Ohevond  was  called 
upmn  to  come  forward.  He  stood  forth  and 
delivered  a  stirring  discourse  before  the  cler- 
ical messengers  In  a  loud  voice,  after  which 
the  soldiers  spent  the  night  In  spiritual 
meditation,  the  catechumens  among  them 
being  baptized.  In  the  morning  they  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion.  The  entire  army 
said  Joyfully.  '"May  Ood  look  down  In  mercy 
upon  our  voluntary  s^f-sacrlflce.  and  may 
be  not  deliver  the  Cburch  Into  the  hands 
of  the  heathen." 

THX   AKMXKIANS    IN    BATTLS 

Tbe  Persian  general,  seeing  hU  emissaries 
driven  away,  relinquished  his  hope  of  dis- 
solving the  Armenian  forces.  After  consult- 
ing Vassak.  he  called  his  staff  officers  and  or- 
dered the  herd  of  elephants  to  march,  with 
3.000  lancers  to  each  elephant.  He  admon- 
ished tbe  nobles  to  "Be  mindful  of  the  pre- 
cious oil  and  crown,  of  the  wine  and  tbe 
enviable  marks  of  honor  which  will  be  of- 
fered you  by  the  court.  Tou  will  become  lords 
of  provinces  and  owners  of  vast  principali- 
ties. You  know  the  valor  of  the  Armenians. 
and  tbe  courage  of  every  one  among  them." 


He  also  reminded  them  of  their  friends  who 
had  skulked  away  from  battle  and  been 
sentenced  to  death,  their  sons  and  daughters. 
In  fact,  their  entire  families  being  placed  on 
an  equality  with  aliens,  deprived  of  their 
Inheritance. 

He  then  arranged  the  army  for  battle,  ex- 
tending the  vanguard  across  the  plain.  On 
the  right  and  left  wings  stood  one  elephant 
each,  surrounded  by  3.000  lancers,  while 
around  himself  he  collected  such  a  body  of 
hardy  warriors  as  to  give  the  force  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  impregnable  castle  or  fort- 
ress. He  distributed  the  banners,  ordered 
the  flags  to  wave,  and  all  to  be  ready  at  the 
sound  of  the  great  trumpet.  The  troops  of 
the  Abbarhalgs.  of  the  Oajlana.  of  the  Huns, 
of  the  Kakhlans  and  all  the  selected  men 
he  assembled  In  one  place  and  commanded 
them  to  be  ready  to  break  In  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  Armenian  army. 

Meanwhile  Vartan.  after  consultation. 
disposed  his  officer*;  as  follows:  the  first  di- 
vision he  entrusted  to  the  Prince  of  Ardz- 
runls.  and  with  him  the  Prince  of  Moks  as 
adjutant-general  These  two  he  placed  over 
the  whole  army.  The  second  division  was  un- 
der Khoren  Khorkhorunl,  with  Nerseh  QaJ- 
berxinl  as  adjutant-general.  The  third  divi- 
sion wa;  entrusted  to  Tatul  Vanandetzl,  with 
Tajat  Qntuni  as  adjutant.  The  fourth  divi- 
sion was  taken  over  by  himself,  with  Arsha- 
vlr  and  his  own  brother  Hamazasplan  as  ad- 
jutants. He  appointed  outposts  and  com- 
manded resistance  to  the  Aryans  (Persians) 
staUoned  at  Derbend  Pass,  on  the  Caspian 
shore. 

Both  armies,  thus  fully  arrayed,  rushed 
against  each  other,  like  clashing  clouds 
thundering  forth,  with  peals  resounding 
through  hills  and  vales  as  loud  as  the  yells 
of  the  combatanu  on  each  side.  The  gleam- 
ing of  the  helmets  of  the  warrors  rivalled  In 
luster  the  beams  of  the  sun;  the  flash  of  the 
swords  and  spears  was  like  the  glare  of 
flames  in  the  sky.  But  who  shall  describe  the 
terrible  noise  when  all  listeners  were  deaf- 
ened by  the  whizzing  of  arrows  and  the  Im- 
pact of  the  shields?  Nussalavurd  ordered 
Artashlr.  who  was  on  the  wild  beast  as  oo 
a  watch  tower  or  as  In  a  fortified  city,  to 
Incite  his  troops  by  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet, and  he  himself  plunged  among  the  fore- 
most ranks.  Not  a  little  carnage  did  the  val- 
iant Vartan  and  his  colleagues  Inflict,  until 
he  himself  was  found  worthy  of  martyrdom 
on  the  spot. 

The  batUe  continued,  the  day  waned  and 
night  approached.  Bodies  were  heaped  around 
fallen  cedars.  On  all  sides  were  broken  spears 
and  shattered  bows,  wherefore  the  sacred 
bodies  of  the  wounded  could  not  be  recog- 
nized. The  survivors  were  scattered  amongst 
the  hills  and  castles.  Now  that  the  Arme- 
nian leader  had  fallen,  there  was  no  longer 
any  chief  arovmd  whom  the  broken  forces 
could  rally.  So  they  took  refuge  In  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  country. 

Of  the  royal  house  of  Arshakunl,  of  that  of 
Ardzrunis  and  of  other  princely  houses, 
there  were  yet  others.  740  In  number,  whose 
names  have  been  Inscribed  In  the  Book  of 
Life.  In  all,  there  fell  1,036  men,  9  nakharars 
Included. 

On  the  side  of  the  Infidels,  the  number  of 
dead  was  3.544.  among  whom  were  nine  dis- 
tinguished persons,  on  whose  account  Nus- 
salavurd was  deeply  concerned,  for  he  saw 
that  the  loss  of  his  army  was  several  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Armenians. 

a    MODCaN    AFPaAlSAX. 

"Vartan's  death  was  a  heavy  loss  ftw  Ar- 
menia, but  the  battle  of  Avarayr  saved  the 
nation,  for  the  Persians,  staggered  by  so 
vigorous  a  resistance,  baited  In  order  to  re- 
coup their  losses.  About  this  time  grave 
dangers  from  the  Huns  appeared  on  their 
eastern  frontiers,  and  their  armies  had  to 
hasten  to  the  plains  of  tbe  Oxus  River,  to 
check  the  Invaders:  and  thus  Armenia  was 


for  a  long  time  delivered  from  the  Maglan 
menace.  The  memory  of  Vartan's  supreme 
sacrifice,  and  those  of  his  comrades  has  been 
so  ailectlonately  cherished  that  the  Arme- 
nian Church  stUl  celebrates  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Avarayr  and  pays  tribute  to 
those  who  fell  on  that  day." — Jacques  de 
Morgan,  Hlstolre  du  Peuple  Armenlen,  1919. 
In  the  history  of  entire  Christendom  the 
Battle  of  Avarayr  Is  the  first  Instance 
where  a  country  as  a  whole  rose  to  arms  and 
fought  an  unequal  war  for  the  defense  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  of  religious  freedom. 
This  action,  which  was  Uken  in  a  remote 
century  of  ancient  Christian  history  by  a 
relatively  smtai  nation  living  In  an  outlying 
area  of  the  civilized  world  of  that  time.  Is 
significant  In  that  It  consolidated  the  foun- 
dations of  the  ramparts  of  Christian  civili- 
zation in  the  East  which  Asian  paganism 
never  succeeded  to  destroy  In  the  course 
of  Its  continued  onslaught  until  modern 
times. 

St.  Vaetan,  A.D.  451— Abmenians 
Detxnding  Thkib  Paith 
More  than  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  the 
Armenian  people  rose  as  a  nation  to  defend 
lU  faith.  The  first  nation  to  adopt  that  faith 
and  the  first  to  go  to  war  to  defend  It,  It 
fought  with  all  Its  might  In  the  face  of  dev- 
astating pressure  Imposed  by  the  fanatical 
ruler  of  the  flre-worshlpplng  Sa&sanlds. 
Vartan.  the  commander  of  the  Armenians,  on 
the  eve  of  the  cllmacUc  battle  exhorted  his 
troops  with  the  following  words: 

"Tou  and  I  have  been  in  many  battles  to- 
gether In  some  we  triumphed  over  our 
enemies:  In  others  we  met  defeat  at  their 
hands.  But  our  victories  have  been  more  In 
number  than  our  defeats. 

"On  all  these  occasions,  however,  sacrifices 
were  made  for  personal  glory,  because  we  were 
fighting  merely  at  the  command  of  a  mortal 
king.  He  who  deserted  was  branded  a  coward 
throughout  the  land  and  met  merciless 
death:  whereas,  he  who  pressed  onward 
valiantly  enjoyed  national  fame  for  bravery 
and  received  splendid  gifts  from  the  tem- 
poral and  mortal  king. 

"We  all  have  numerous  wounds  and  scars 
on  our  bodies,  and  there  have  been  many 
deeds  of  valor  for  which  we  have  been  excel- 
lently rewarded  But  I  consider  all  these 
notable  accomplishments  Ignoble  and  tise- 
less  and  all  the  honors  idle,  because  they  wUl 
all  fade  away. 

"Now  then.  If  we  were  able  to  perform  such 
brave  deeds  In  obedience  to  a  mortal  com- 
mander, how  much  more  should  we  do  for 
our  Immortal  king  who  Is  the  Lord  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  and  Who  will  Judge  men 
according  to  their  deeds. 

•I  entreat  you.  therefore,  my  brave  com- 
panions, especially  because  many  of  you  sur- 
pass me  m  valor  and  precede  me  In  princely 
rank.  But  since  you  of  your  own  free  will 
have  selected  me  as  your  leader  and  com- 
mander, let  my  words  be  pleasant  and  agree- 
able to  you  all.  great  and  small:  Pear  not 
the  heathen  hordes  and  never  turn  your 
backs  to  the  frightful  sword  of  mortal  men; 
because  should  our  Lord  grant  us  victory,  we 
shall  destroy  their  might  and  the  cause  of 
righteousness  shall  be  exalted.  But  If  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  meet  a  holy  death 
m  this  battle,  let  us  accept  our  fate  with 
Joyful  heart,  without  mingling  cowardice 
with  our  valor  and  courage. 

"We  all  recall  two  or  three  engagements 
In  which  our  Lord  came  to  our  aid  with  a 
mighty  force  and  enabled  us  to  earn  great 
fame  In  bravery,  to  smite  the  royal  armies 
fiercely,  to  obUterate  the  sacrilegious  Idol- 
atry In  some  places,  and  to  destroy  and  an- 
nihilate the  ungodly  decree  of  the  king.  He 
who  Intended  to  cause  Injury  to  ovir  holy 
church  with  words  and  commands  Is  now 
fighting  with  bows,  spears,  and  swords.  He 
who  thought  that  we  donned  Christianity 
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like  a  garment  has  now  discovered  that,  as 
man  cannot  change  the  color  of  the  skin, 
so  he  cannot  and  will  never  succeed  In  alter- 
ing ovu-  minds,  because  the  foundations  of 
Christianity  are  firmly  set  on  an  immovable 
rock,  not  only  on  this  earth,  but  In  heaven 
above,  where  neither  rains  fall,  nor  winds 
blow,  nor  floods  are  formed. 

••Stand  firm  by  our  resolute  Commander, 
who  shall  never  forget  your  deeds  of  valor. 
Pear  Is  a  sign  of  doubt;  but  as  we  have 
repudiated  doubt  long  since,  let  fear  also 
disappear  from  our  hearts  and  minds." 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  past  year 
since  coming  to  Washington  from  Phila- 
delphia. Bishop  Papken  has  continued 
his  efforts  to  bring  the  message  of  love 
and  fellowship  from  the  ancient  Arme- 
nian Church  to  fellow  Americans  of  vary- 
ing faiths. 

Bishop  Papken  Is  well  known  in  Phila- 
delphia having  served  the  Armenian 
Church  there  for  numy  years.  While 
there  he  was  continuously  Involved  in 
community  activities  and  ecumenical 
work. 

In  his  dual  capacities  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  primate's  legate  of  the  diocese 
of  the  Armenian  Church  of  America  and 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Armenian  Church 
on  Fessenden  Street,  he  ministers  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  his  parish  which  en- 
compasses the  whole  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington and  represents  the  whole  Armen- 
ian Church. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  words  of  welcome  this  morning 
to  great  Bishop  Papken.  Many  of  my 
constituents  in  the  16th  District  know 
him  well.  Thousands  of  Armenian  immi- 
grants came,  over  50  years  ago,  to  settle 
in  the  fertile  valley  surrounding  Fresno. 
They  brought  with  them  the  skill  of 
working  with  the  grape  arbor  from  the 
old  country.  Nurtured  by  the  sun  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  air  of  American  freedom, 
these  people  created  their  gardens  of 
Eden. 

Bishop  Papken  when  he  was  primate  of 
the  diocese  of  the  Armenian  Church  in 
California  often  visited  Fresno.  I  join 
with  my  constituents  to  wish  this  worthy 
churchman  well  in  his  lt*ors  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bishop 
Papken  honors  us  with  his  presence  here 
today.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
church  leaders  in  our  country. 

For  the  past  35  years  he  has  served 
as  deacon,  priest,  and  bishop  In  one  of 
the  most  ancient  churches  of  Christen- 
dom. In  fact,  Americans  of  Armenian 
descent  this  month  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  St,  Vartan  and  his  soldiers, 
heroes  of  the  Battle  of  Avarayr.  1,500 
years  ago  in  ancient  Armenia,  when  the 
pec^ile  of  that  country  fought  against  the 
Persians  to  preserve  their  Christian 
faith. 

Throughout  his  long  years  of  service, 
Bishop  Papken  has  constantly  worked 
toward  the  unity  of  peoples  of  all  faiths. 
In  his  present  post  as  primate's  legate  of 
the  diocese  of  the  Armenian  Church  in 
America  he  has  participated  in  numer- 
ous communltywide  activities. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  he  numbers 
among  his  friends  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents of  eastern  Connecticut  who  are  of 
Armenian  descent.  I  wish  to  join  with 
them  today  in  extending  a  warm  wel- 


come to  Bishop  Papken  on  his  visit  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  inspiring  words  of  his  prayer  with 
which  he  opened  our  session  today. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  opening  prayer  of 
today's  session  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives delivered  by  Bishop  Papken. 
I  remember  well  when  he  was  ordained  a 
bishop  and  assumed  the  primacy  of  the 
diocese  of  the  Armenian  Church  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1957. 

During  his  years  In  Los  Angeles,  he 
formed  lasting  section  of  religious  faiths. 
He  came  before  us  today  representing 
Armenifin  Americans  in  their  annual 
commemoration  of  St.  Vartan,  hero  of 
the  batUe  of  Avarayr,  1,500  years  ago  in 
Biblical  Armenia,  in  which  the  Armeni- 
ans fought  the  Persians  to  preserve  their 
Christian   faith. 

In  keeping  with  a  true  concept  of 
Christianity.  Bishop  Papken  has  pio- 
neered in  the  ecumenical  activities  of  the 
Armenian  Church  and  I  wish  him  abid- 
ing success  as  he  continues  to  preach 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  freedom  of 
religion  and  conscience. 

k 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  welcoming 
Bishop  Papken. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEARINGS    ON    BILLS    TO    REPEAL 

THE  EMERGENCY  DETENTION  ACT 

OF  1950 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  16  bills 
to  repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
of  1950,  sponsored  by  not  less  than  ^33 
Members  of  the  House,  have  been  In- 
troduced in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress and  have  been  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
Ten  bills— while  not  expressly  repealing 
the  act,  but  which  are  drafted  to  that 
effect  as  an  amendment  to  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  sponsored  by  22  Members 
of  the  House,  some  of  whom  have  like- 
wise joined  in  the  foregoing  bills  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security- 
have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Likewise,  a  Senate  bill,  S. 
1872,  sponsored  by  21  Members  of  the 
Senate,  reported  on  December  22,  1969, 
without  hearings  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  passed  on  that 
day  without  debate  or  recorded  vote  in 
the  Senate,  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
House  and  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

The  committee  which  I  chair  has  re- 
ceived numerous  Inquiries  with  respect 
to  the  disposition  of  these  bills.  In  view 
of  the  interest  on  this  subject,  both  with- 
in and  without  the  House.  I  want  to 
advise  the  Members,  and  others  con- 
cerned, that  it  is  my  Intention  to  hold 


hearings  on  such  bills  commencing  on 
this  March  16,  1970.  Indeed,  I  also  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  other  persons 
who  have  an  opinion  on  the  important 
questions  raised  by  these  bills  to  appear 
and  to  give  the  committee  the  Eissistance 
of  their  views. 

That  the  bills  raise  questions  not  free 
from  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  Inferred 
from  the  fact  that  while,  as  early  as 
June  10,  1969, 1  had  requested  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  bills  in- 
troduced to  that  date  which  would  repeal 
this  act,  it  was  not  until  last  December, 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  session,  that 
these  views  were  obtained  through  the 
Department's  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
Richard  G.  Klelndlenst.  Noting  that— 

Various  groups,  of  which  our  Japanese- 
American  citizens  are  most  prominent,  look 
upon  the  legislation  as  permitting  a  reoc- 
currence of  the  roundups  which  resulted  In 
the  detention  of  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry during  World  War  n.  The  repeal  of 
this  legislation  will  allay  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions— unfounded  as  they  may  be— of 
many  of  our  citizens. 

Since  In  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  allaying  of  these  fears  would 
outweigh  "any  potential  advantage" 
which  the  act  may  provide  in  a  time  of 
emergency,  the  Department  therefore 
recommen(led  its  repeal. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
is  an  independent  act  which  constitutes 
tiUe  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  It  is  a  wartime  measure  which 
would,  in  short,  authorize  the  detention 
of  persons  whom  there  is  a  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  would  probably  engage 
In  acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage  during 
a  period  of  proclaimed  national  emer- 
gency in  the  event  of :  First,  an  invasion 
of  the  United  States;  second,  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress;  or  third,  insurrec- 
tion within  the  United  States  in  aid  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  In  the  years  foUowing 
the  adoption  of  the  act,  the  event  for  its 
application  has  not  occurred.  The  act  has 
therefore  never  been  applied,  nor  has  It 
been  judicially  construed. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
was  legislation  enacted  in  1950  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  number  of  Senators 
whose  expertise  in  the  area  of  subversion 
and  sincere  concern  for  constituti<mal 
considerations  and  individual  liberties, 
are  enUUed  to  great  weight.  The  act.  In 
fact.  Incorporates  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  S.  4130,  introduced  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress, which  was  drafted  and  sponsored 
by  Senators  Kilgore,  Douglas,  Humphrey. 
Lehman,  Graham,  Kefauver,  and  Benton. 
There  are  few  who  would  dispute  the 
civil  libertarian  credentials  of  a  major- 
ity of  these  sponsors.  Although  initially 
offered  by  them  as  a  substitute  for  title  I 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  and 
originally  opposed  by  Senator  McCarran 
on  alleged  groimds  of  "unconstitutional- 
ity," the  Emergency  Detention  Act  was 
subsequently  amended  to  meet  his  objec- 
tions and,  as  thus  amended,  was  finally 
enacted  as  title  n  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  upon  the  basis  of  the 
cogent  argumentation  advanced  by  its 
sponsors. 

In  drafting  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act  of  1950,  the  Senators  who  sponsored 
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the  legislation  were  fully  aware  of  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  during  World 
War  II.  That  the  provisions  of  the  title 
were  not  directed  towards  persons  of  a 
particular  national  origin,  race,  or  re- 
ligion, is  made  manifest  in  its  legislative 
history.  The  act  was  directed  to  the  inner 
"hard  core"  of  the  Communist  Party  or- 
ganization. Senator  Douglas,  who  was  a 
principal  proponent  of  the  act.  made  this 
clear  when,  in  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
act.  he  said: 

I  would  say  that  apparently,  according  to 
Mr.  Hoover,  what  we  have  m  |s>cl  an  Inner 
Communist  Party  organization,  which  has 
an  Inner  "bard  core"  of  determined  revolu- 
Uonarles.  Then,  within  the  Communist  Par- 
ty, there  Is  a  wrapper,  so  to  speak,  of  thoae 
who  are  Communists,  but  who  probably  are 
not  potential  saboteurs.  There  would  then 
be  various  other  ramifying  circles. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  real 
danger  to  the  United  States  is  with  the  "In- 
ner hard  core."  If  what  we  want  to  do  U  to 
punish  the  outer  extremities,  let  Senators  go 
ahead  and  do  that.  But  I  think  the  real 
danger  to  the  United  States  Is  from  thU 
Inner  "^ard  core,"  who  are  potential  sabo- 
teurs and  spies.  Mr.  Hoover  says  there  are 
12.000  of  them.  In  my  Judgment.  If  we  had 
a  period  of  national  emergency — and  I  think 
It  IS  pretty  close  to  being  a  period  of  na- 
tional emergency  now — the  best  thing  the 
country  could  do  would  be  to  "put  them 
on  Ice."  so  to  speak,  treating  them  nicely, 
but  to  take  them  out  of  circulation  so  that 
they  could  not  commit  acta  of  sabotage  or 
spying. 

The  particular  fear  evoked  among  our 
Japanese- American  citizens  seems  to 
rest  on  the  assumption  that  the  act  au- 
thorizes the  establishing  of  the  same 
"detention  centers."  "concentration 
camps."  or  "relocation  centers"  with 
which  they  were  afflicted  in  World  War 
n.  At  that  time,  about  112.000  Japanese 
residents  of  Western  States,  approxi- 
mately two- thirds  of  whom  were  natu- 
ral-born citizens  of  the  United  States. 
were  removed  from  their  homes  and 
placed  first  in  temporary  camps  and 
later  in  ten  "relocation  centers"  situ- 
ated in  several  Western  States. 

However,  "relocation  centers"  which 
had  been  established  during  World  War 
n  were  not  established  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act  of  1950.  which  was  not  of  course 
then  in  existence.  Moreover,  such  action 
would  not  be  authorized  by  this  act 
against  either  Japanese  nationals  or 
American  nationals  of  Ja[>anese  ances- 
try. While  it  is  true  that  an  earlier  act. 
the  act  of  April  16.  1918—50  US.C.  21— 
would  expressly  authorize  the  President 
to  apprehend,  restrain,  or  remove,  dur- 
ing war  or  Invasion,  alien  enemies  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States,  which  could 
have  been  applied  to  resident  Japanese 
nationals  during  World  War  II,  that 
statute  would  have  been  inapplicable  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who.  al- 
though of  Japanese  ancestry,  were  re- 
located during  the  war. 

Relocation  centers  established  during 
World  War  n  were  in  fact  established 
pursuant  to  an  Executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Executive  Order  9066. 
February  29.  1942.  7  Federal  Renter 
1407.  Issued  about  2  months  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  at  a  time  when 
fear  that  a  Japanese  Invasion  of  the 


west  coast  was  Imminent,  the  order  was 
promulgated  by  the  President,  as  ex- 
pressly set  forth  in  its  terms,  by  virtue 
of  the  constitutional  authority  vested  in 
him  as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

By  the  terms  of  the  order,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  authorized  and  directed 
to  prescribe  military  areas  "from  which 
any  or  all  persons  may  be  excluded,  and 
with  respect  to  which,  the  right  of  any 
person  to  enter,  remain  in.  or  leave  shall 
be  subject  to  whatever  restrictions  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  appropriate  mil- 
itary commander  may  impose  in  his  dis- 
cretion." This  order,  indeed,  was  In  ef- 
fect "ratified"  by  the  Congress  in  the 
act  of  March  21.  1942—56  SUt.  173— by 
which  it  was  made  a  misdemeanor  know- 
ingly to  enter,  remain  in.  or  leave  pre- 
scribed nxilltary  areas  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  area. 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  issue 
this  order,  when  questioned,  was  gen- 
erally upheld.  However,  its  application  to 
imrticular  circumstances  was  in  part  cir- 
cumscribed by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  order  to  prevent  espionage  and 
sabotage.  It  was  held  In  Hirabayashi  v. 
United  States.  320  U.S.  81  (1943).  that 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  such  per- 
sons embraced  within  the  order  could  be 
restrained  by  a  curfew;  and  it  was  held 
In  Korematsu  v.  United  States.  323  U.S. 
214  (1944)  that  such  persons  could  be 
excluded  from  a  defined  area.  However, 
in  Ex  parte  Endo.  323  U.S.  283  (1944)  it 
was  held  that  a  citizen  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry, whose  loyalty  was  conceded  by 
the  Government,  could  not  be  detained 
against  her  will  in  a  relocation  camp. 

Thus  the  President,  unguided  and  un- 
restrained by  Congress,  took  the  course 
he  did  to  deUin  many  loyal  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry,  an  action 
which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  dark  day  in  our  history.  On  repeal  of 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950. 
and  In  the  absence  of  any  legislation  on 
this  subject,  we  are  restored  to  the  posi- 
tion In  which  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
commencement  of  World  War  II.  It  is 
surely  a  serious  question,  requiring  fur- 
ther exploration,  whether  we  wish  to 
leave  the  door  open  to  similarly  Ill-ad- 
vised and  hasty  action  in  the  future. 
Therefore,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  vital 
Interests  which  the  sponsors  of  the  bills 
seek  to  protect  can  be  best  served  only  by 
the  development  of  a  record  on  the  basis 
of  which  reasoned  action  can  be  taken. 

That  such  should  be  our  course  is  fur- 
ther reinforced  by  the  consideration  that 
the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Einergency  Detention  Act 
remain  very  much  in  existence  today. 
The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  con- 
taining two  titles  at  the  time  of  its  adop- 
tion :  Title  I  cited  separately  as  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  and 
title  n  cited  separately  as  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950,  was  enacted  In 
September  of  1950  shortly  following  the 
invasion  of  South  Korea  by  Communist 
forces.  These  titles  were  an  expression  of 
congressional  concern  in  the  face  of  ac- 
cumulating evidence  of  a  threat  posed  by 
a  foreign  directed  and  controlled  Com- 


munist   apparatus    within    the    United 

Of Mf ac 

The  nature  of  this  threat  with  which 
the  Congress  sought  to  deal  Is  expressed 
In  the  act  by  detailed  legislative  find- 
ings based  upon  extensive  evidence  ad- 
duced before  various  congressional  com- 
mittees. The  first  of  these  findings,  ex- 
pressed in  title  I  of  the  act,  and  reiterated 
In  identical  language  In  the  prefatory 
findings  of  title  II.  was  as  follows: 

There  exist*  a  world  Conununlst  move- 
ment which.  In  Its  origins.  Its  development, 
and  Its  present  practice.  Is  a  world-wide  rev- 
olutionary movement  whose  purpose  It  is,  by 
treachery,  deceit.  Infiltration  Into  other 
groups  (governmental  and  otherwise),  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  d'.ctatorshlp  in  the 
countries  throughout  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  a  world-wide  Communist  organi- 
zation. 

Further  findings,  expressed  In  both 
titles,  determine  that  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  "world  Communist  move- 
ment" is  vested  In  and  exercised  by  the 
Communist  dictatorship  of  a  foreign 
country  and  that  In  furthering  the  pur- 
poses of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, set  forth  above,  that  country  has 
established  and  utilizes  In  various  coun- 
tries "action  organizations,"  organized 
on  a  secret,  conspiratorial  basis,  which 
operate  to  a  substantial  extent  through 
"Communist-front"  organizations  so  as 
to  conceal  their  true  character  and  pur- 
pose. 

These  findings,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter observed,  were  the  product  of  exten- 
sive investigation  by  committees  of  Con- 
gress over  more  thtin  a  decade  and  a 
half.  They  cannot,  he  said,  be  dismissed 
"as  unfounded  or  Irrational  imaginings." 
Communist  Party  v.  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board.  367  U.S.  1.  95  (1961) . 
Indeed.  In  that  case,  which  was  the  first 
test  of  the  act.  the  Court  upheld  the  de- 
termination of  the  Board  that  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S.A..  was  a  Communist- 
action  organization  operating  within  the 
United  States  under  Soviet  Union  con- 
trol for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  So- 
viet-style dictatorship  in  this  country. 
This  determination  remains  undisturbed 
to  this  day.  although  the  Communist 
Party  has  the  opportunity  under  sec- 
tion 13(b)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
tO'  have  this  question  redetermined  on 
petition  to  the  Board. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
Party  would  seek  to  disturb  this  con- 
clusion in  light  of  its  long  and  continu- 
ous record  of  obeisance  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  recently  as  Jime  1969.  Ous 
Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.,  led  a  delegation  of  the 
party  to  the  International  conference  of 
Communist  parties  in  Moscow,  at  which 
he  and  his  sissociates  pledged  continuing 
support  to  the  leadership  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
conference,  Henry  Winston,  Chairman  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  proudly 
sUted  that  they  had  afiOxed  their  signa- 
tures to  the  decisions  of  the  conference. 
Likewise  attending  the  February  1968 
preliminary  consultative  meeting  of  79 
Communist  parties  convened  in  Buda- 
pest, Hungary,  Ous  Hall  declared  that 
the  fight  against  "U.S.  imperialism"  was 
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the  central  Issue  uniting  them.  In  May 
1969  at  New  York.  245  delegates  In  at- 
tendance at  the  national  convention  of 
the  Communist  Party,  USA.,  pledged 
overwhelming  support  to  his  leadership. 
Title  I  of  the  act,  designated  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
contains  provisions  designed  to  control 
certain  aspects  of  the  threat  posed  by 
the  world  Communist  movement,  by  es- 
tablishing a  system  for  the  public  dis- 
closure and  identification  of  Communist- 
action  and  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions operating  within  the  United  States. 
This  title  had  Its  genesis  in  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill— H.R.  5852— of  the  80th  Con- 
gress. The  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
further  elaborated  In  S.  2311.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Mundt  in  the  81st  Congress  fol- 
lowing his  election  to  the  Senate,  togeth- 
er with  Senators  Ferguson  and  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina.  Not  limited  as  a  war- 
time statute,  but  applicable  in  time  of 
peace.  Its  essential  disclosure  concept  has 
been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Communist  Party  versus  8ACB.  supra. 

On  the  other  hand,  title  n.  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950.  presently 
In  issue,  was  intended  to  cope  with  other 
aspects  of  this  threat.  It  is  designed  as  a 
wartime  statute  to  cope  specifically  with 
the  activities  of  espionage  and  sabotage. 
It  was  directed  to  certain  hard-core  ac- 
tivists seeking  to  effect  the  objective  of 
the  world  Communist  movement  or  of 
other  movements  or  organizations  hav- 
ing as  a  purpose  the  destruction  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  to 
substitute  therefor  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship controlled  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. To  achieve  Its  objective  the  act 
authorizes  the  detention  of  such  persons 
during  the  period  of  emergency,  while 
according  such  persons  detailed  hearings 
and  judicial  review.  This  title  has  its 
origin,  as  previously  indicated,  in  the 
bill — S.  4130 — introduced  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress by  Senators  Kilgore,  Douglas. 
Humphrey,  Lehman,  Graham,  Kefauver. 
and  Benton. 

The  necessity  for  the  detention  meas- 
ure was  expressed  by  them  in  the  find- 
ings— section  101  of  title  II— as  follows: 

(10)  The  experience  of  many  countries 
In  World  War  II  and  thereafter  with  so- 
called  "fifth  columns"  which  employed  es- 
pionage and  sabotage  to  weaken  the  Inter- 
nal security  and  defense  of  nations  resist- 
ing totalitarian  dictatorships  demonstrated 
the  grave  dangers  and  fatal  effectiveness  of 
such  Internal  espionage  and  sabotage. 

(11)  The  security  and  safety  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  com- 
mon defense,  especially  in  time  of  Invasion, 
war  or  Insurrection  In  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
require  every  reasonable  and  lawful  protec- 
tion against  espionage,  and  against  sabotage 
to  national-defense  material,  premises,  forces 
and  utilities.  Including  related  facilities  for 
mining,  manufacturing,  transportation,  re- 
search, training,  military  and  civilian  supply, 
and  other  activities  essential  to  national  de- 
fense. 

(13)  Due  to  the  wide  distribution  and 
complex  mterrelaUon  of  facilities  which  are 
essential  to  national  defense  and  due  to  the 
Increased  effectiveness  and  technical  devel- 
opment m  espionage  and  saboUge  activities, 
the  free  and  unrestrained  movement  In  such 
emergencies  of  members  or  agents  of  such 
organizations  and  of  others  aesoclated  in 
their    espionage    and    sabotage    operations 


would  make  adequate  stirvelUance  to  prevent 
espionage  and  sabotage  impossible  and  would 
therefore  constitute  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  pubUc  peace  and  the  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

(13)  The  recent  successes  of  Communist 
methods  In  other  countries  and  the  nature 
and  control  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment Itself  present  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
to  the  existence  of  free  American  Institu- 
tions, and  make  It  necessary  that  Congress, 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  conunon  defense, 
to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  as  an  Independent  nation,  and  to 
guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form 
of  government,  enact  appropriate  legisla- 
tion recognizing  the  existence  of  such  world- 
wide conspiracy  and  designed  to  prevent  It 
from  accomplishing  Its  purpose  In  the  United 
States. 

( 14)  The  detention  of  persons  who  there  Is 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  probably  will 
commit  or  conspire  with  others  to  commit 
espionage  or  sabotage  Is,  In  a  time  of  Internal 
security  emergency,  essential  to  the  common 
defense  and  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
territory,  the  people  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stotes. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  title  were 
not  directed  toward  persons  of  a  partic- 
ular national  origin,  race,  or  religion.  Is 
thus  manifested  not  only  in  its  legislative 
history,  but  is  likewise  clear  in  the  actual 
provisions  of  the  title.  In  deciding  the 
issue  of  the  existence  of  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  a  person  will 
probably  engage  in  or  conspire  with 
others  to  engage  in  espionage  or  sabo- 
tage, section  109(h)  of  the  title  provided 
that  the  Attorney  General  and  reviewing 
authorities  are  authorized  to  consider 
evidence  of  the  following: 

(1)  Whether  such  person  has  knowledge 
of  or  has  received  or  given  Instruction  or 
assignment  in  the  espionage,  counterespio- 
nage, or  sabotage  service  or  procedures  of  a 
government  or  poUUcal  party   of  a  foreign 
country,  or  In  the  espionage,  counterespio- 
nage, or  sabotage  service  or  procedures  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any    other   organization    or    political    party 
which  seeks  to  overthrow  or  destroy  by  force 
and  violence  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  of  its  subdivisions  and  to 
substitute  therefor  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship controlled  by  a  foreign  government,  and 
whether  such  knowledge.  Instruction,  or  as- 
signment  has   been    acqvUred   or   given   by 
reason  of  civilian,  military,  or  police  service 
With  the  United  States  Government,  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  several  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Territories,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Insular 
possessions,  or  whether  such  knowledge  has 
been  acquired  solely  by  reason  of  academic 
or  personal  Interest  not  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  or  In  preparation  for  service  with 
the  government  of  a  foreign  country  or  a 
foreign  political  party,  or  whether,  by  reason 
of  employment  at  any  time  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  such  person  has  made  f»ill  written 
disclosure  of  such  knowledge  or  Instruction 
to  officials  within  those  agencies  and  such 
disclosure  has  been  made  a  matter  of  record 
in  the  files  of  the  agency  concerned; 

(2)  Any  past  act  or  acts  of  espionage  oi 
sabotage  committed  by  such  person,  or  any 
past  participation  by  such  person  In  any  at- 
tempt or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  act  ol 
espionage  or  sabotage,  against  the  United 
States,  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  there- 
of, or  any  public  or  private  national  defense 
facility  within  the  United  States; 

(3)  AcUvlty  in  the  espionage  or  sabotage 
operations  of,  or  the  holding  at  any  time  after 
January  1.  1949,  of  membership  In,  the  Com- 


munist Party  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  organization  or  political  party  which 
seeks  to  overthrow  or  destroy  by  force  and 
violence  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  of  Its  political  subdivisions  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  a  totaUtarian 
dictatorship  controlled  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  undoubtedly  based  upon  these 
considerations,  that  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  Its  expression  of  views,  ad- 
verted to  the  fact  that  the  apprehensions 
of  a  number  of  our  citizens  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  statute  to  "various 
groups,"  of  which  our  Japanese-Ameri- 
can citizens  are  most  prominent,  was 
"unfounded."  Nevertheless,  It  appears 
both  from  the  statements  of  sponsors  of 
legislation  to  repeal  the  tiOe,  and  from 
the  rather  extensive  mail  we  are  receiv- 
ing emanating  from  nationality  and 
racial  groups,  that  these  apprehensions 
do  exist. 

In  light  of  the  experience  In  World 
War  II,  it  is  imderstandable  that  some  of 
our  citizens,  iiarticularly  those  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry,  and  some  of  other  racial 
or  religious  groups  as  well,  might  be  dis- 
quieted by  rumors  of  the  existence  of 
"concentration  camps."  These  rumors 
were  given  some  further  plausible  cre- 
dence when,  during  the  Korean  war, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  n, 
then  enacted,  and  in  readiness  for  its 
possible  enforcement  in  the  event  of  a 
full-scale  and  declared  war,  certain  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
title  were  held  in  readiness  for  a  few 
years  with  funds  authorized  by  Congress. 
These  facilities  were  located  at  Tule 
Lake,  Calif.;  Wickenburg  and  Florence, 
Ariz.;  El  Reno.  Okla.:  Allenwood,  Pa.; 
Avon  Park,  Fla.  However,  these  facilities 
were  never  used  for  the  purposes  of  title 
n,  since  the  events  that  might  call  them 
Into  use  had  not  been  determined  to  have 
occurred.  About  1957,  the  project  was 
discontinued.  No  faciUties  have  been 
maintained  since  that  time,  and  no  funds 
have  been  appropriated,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Nevertheless,  rumors  of  the  existence 
of  "concentration  camps"  have  contin- 
ued to  persist.  The  history  of  this  con- 
troversy has  been  summarized  in  a  letter 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  to  a 
Member  of  Congress,  then  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  dated  May  9.  1968.  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended  to  my  statement.  In- 
deed, in  the  prior  administration,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  responding  to 
numerous  inquiries  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  existence  of  "concentration 
camps."  took  the  position  that  such  "dis- 
quieting rumors"  were  stimulated,  and 
started  spreading  in  1966,  "probably"  as 
the  result  of  allegations  contained  In  an 
article  captioned  "Concentration  Camps. 
TJSJi."  written  by  a  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Allen.  Jr..  at  the  request  of  the  so-called 
Citizens  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  and  widely  disseminated  by  it. 
This  pamphlet,  reviewed  by  the  Internal 
Security  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  was  found  to  be  "replete  with 
Inaccuracies." 

The  controversy  which  appears  to 
have  been  generated  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Allen  pamphlet  appears  like- 
wise to  have  inspired  articles  on  the 
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subject  in  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
national  circulation,  which  had  the  re- 
sult of  giving  further  currency  to  the 
rumors.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
during  the  high  period  of  riots  In  the 
cities.   The   Washington   Post,   for   ex- 
ample, on  March  3.  1968,  carried  an  ar- 
ticle   titled    "Negro   Detention    Camps: 
Debunking  of  a  Myth."  which  reported 
an  Inquiry  made  of  J.  Walter  Yeagley, 
Assistant    Attorney    General,    whether 
tiUe  n  "of  the  McCarran  Act"  could  be 
"legally    applied    against    a    nameless 
mass  of  Negroes  who  happened  to  be  In 
a  street  where  a  riot  was  taking  place." 
Mr.  Yeagley  is  quoted  as  replying  that — 
I  know  of  no  contingency  plan  for  mtts 
Federal  detention  ot  Negroes  under  TlUe  n 
or  any  other  statute.  It  would  be  absolutely 
unconstltuUonal   for  what   Rap   Brown   ac- 
cuses us  of  doing. 

Subsequently,  on  May  6,  1968,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Issued  its  report — House  Report 
No.  1351.  90th  Congress,  second  session — 
titled  "Guerrilla  Warfare  Advocates  in 
the  United  States,"  in  which  it  was  sug- 
gested, among  other  things,  that.  In  the 
event  of  guerrilla  warfare,  guerrillas  en- 
gaging in  acts  of  overt  violence  should 
forfeit  their  rights  as  in  wartime,  and 
that  various  detention  centers  to  be  op- 
erated under  title  n  "might  well  be 
utilized  for  the  temporary  imprisonment 
of  warring  guerrillas."  The  release  of 
this  report  precipiuted  other  articles, 
among  which  was  that  appearing  in  the 
May  6.  1968,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  followed  by  a  May  28,  1968.  article 
in  Look  magazine.  To  the  careless  ob- 
server it  was  made  to  appear  that  the 
United  States  was  maintaining  concen- 
tration camps  for  the  interment  of  Negro 
militants  and  other  dissenters. 

Indeed,  this  controversy  became  a 
matter  of  International  interest  follow- 
ing, as  might  well  have  been  anticipated, 
a  TASS — Moscow — International  broad- 
cast, in  English,  on  May  7,  1968.  The  text 
of  the  broadcast  is  as  follows: 

Washington. — Frightened  by  the  growth 
of  the  Negro  movement  In  the  country.  U.S. 
authorities  are  planning  the  severest  meas- 
ures to  •suppress  the  movement.  The  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  which 
bas  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  oppressor 
of  anything  progressive  In  America,  has  pub- 
lished a  report  proposing  mass  roundups  and 
arrests  In  Negro  ghettos  and  the  throwing  of 
acUve  civil  rights  fighters  Into  concentration 
camps. 

The  hue  and  cry  thus  generated,  agi- 
tating many  loyal  citizens,  was  taken  up 
by  other  revolutionaiy  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  Black  Panthers,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  black  Maoist  group.  An  ar- 
ticle contained  in  the  July  12.  1969  issue 
of  its  publication,  the  Black  Panther. 
titled  "Concentration  Camps."  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended  to  my  remarks.  Is  Il- 
lustrative of  the  alarming  character  of 
the  mass  of  misinformation  purveyed  on 
this  subject. 

In  addition,  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  magazines,  including  some  in  the 
Washington  area,  have  carried  articles 
conveying  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
the  power  of  detention  was  presently 
possessed  by  the  executive.  Apparently 
the  articles  were  written  by  persons  who 


had  not  read  title  n.  A  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  title  will  reveal  that  the 
President  does  not  now  and  never  has 
had  such  power,  for  the  conditions  prece- 
dent which  would  bring  such  power  Into 
being  have  never  occurred.  In  the  light 
of  such  widespread  misinformation,  it  is 
no  wonder  that,  in  both  administrations, 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  dispel  the  erroneous  impression  that 
"concentration  camps'  were  maintained 
in  the  United  States  was  not  wholly  suc- 
cessful. 

It  is.  of  course,  my  hope  and  Intent 
that.  In  the  consideration  of  bills  to  re- 
peal title  n.  we  shall  be  able  to  divorce 
ourselves  from  such  emotional  consid- 
erations, which  can  throw  more  heat 
than  light  upon  the  issues.  I  do  not  think 
it  relevant  to  the  consideration  of  these 
bills  that  the  controversy,  or  even  some 
of  it.  may  have  been  Inspired  by  un- 
founded rumor  instigated  by  alleged  sub- 
versive Individuals  or  organizations.  The 
basic  Issues  presented  by  these  bills  are 
questions  of  the  act's  necessity,  its  con- 
stitutional propriety,  and  the  relevancy 
of  the  measure  to  the  objectives  sought 
to  be  attained.  The  title  must  ultimately 
stand  or  fall  on  these  basic  issues.  I  do 
not  think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
any  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  an 
Inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  controversy. 
Nor  shall  I  tolerate  any  suggestion  or  im- 
plication that  the  effort  to  repeal  the 
act  is  purely  a  subversive  conspiracy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  disposition  of 
these  bills  we  shall  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nations  security  consistent- 
ly with  other  national  mterests  and  a 
due  respect  for  constitutional  liberties. 
This  will  Involve  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  provisions  of  the  title,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  for  appropriate  remedial  alter- 
natives. In  dealing  with  these  complex  Is- 
sues, as  I  have  said,  the  committee  will 
need  the  assistance  of  interested  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  other  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  will  share  with  us 
their  knowledge,  research,  and  judgment, 
to  the  end  that  we  shall  accomplish  a  re- 
sult which  is  best  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I  would  ask  that  all  Members  in- 
terested in  the  questions  raised  by  the 
bills  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of 
their  thought  and  Judgment. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 


Dkpabtiient  of  Jusnc* 
WMhitiffton,  D.C.,  May  9.  tiSt. 
Hon.  John  C.  CxrLvm, 
House  of  RepresentaUves. 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  CONcaxssM  AX :  Considerable 
public  attention  has  recently  been  focused 
on  the  subject  of  "emergency  detention"  and 
"concentration  camps  or  detention  centers" 
allegedly  maintained  by  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Security 
*ct  of  1950.  otherwise  referred  to  as  the  Mc- 
Carran Act. 

Rumors  about  the  existence  of  "concen- 
tration camps"  m  the  United  States  started 
spreading  In  19M.  probably  as  the  result  of 
allegaUoos  contained  In  an  article  cap- 
tioned "Concentration  Camps  USA"  written 
by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Allen.  Jr..  at  the  request  of 
the  Citizens  ComnUttee  for  Constitutional 
Liberties.  This  pamphlet  has  been  reviewed 
by  this  Division  and  found  to  be  replete  with 
Inaccuracies.  You  may  wish  to  refer  to  the 
reports  of  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  for 
background    information    on    the    Cltlxens 


Committee  for  Constitutional  Ubertles 
which  commissioned  Mr.  Allen  to  write  his 
article. 

More  recently,  an  article  in  the  May  6. 
IMS  issue  of  "The  Washington  Post"  cap- 
tioned "HUAC  Would  Intern  Any  Negro 
"  -Ouerrlllas'  "  attributes  to  the  HUAC  a  sug- 
gestion that  "guerrilla  warfare"  advocated 
by  militant  black  naUonalUts  might  be 
countered  by  "detention  centers"  among 
other  devices.  According  to  thU  article  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Willis  declared  that  "mixed 
Communist  and  black  nationalist  elements 
across  the  Nation  are  planning  and  organiz- 
ing guerrlUa-type  operaUons  against  the 
United  States.  In  the  event  of  such  violence 
the  Committee  contended  that  "the  guer- 
rillas would  be  declaring  a  state  of  war  with- 
in the  country  and  therefore  would  forfeit 
their  rights  as  in  wartime."  According  to 
the  HUAC  report  "The  McCarren  Act  pro- 
vides for  various  detention  centers  to  be 
operated  throughout  the  country  and  these 
might  well  be  utilized  for  the  temporary  Im- 
prisonment of   warring   guerrillas." 

A  review  of  emergency  detention  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
win  reveal  that  there  Is  no  support  therein 
for  the  esUbllshment  of  detention  centers 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  HUAC  re- 
port. That  Act  provides  that  In  the  event 
of  (1 )  Invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  Its  possessions,  or  (2)  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress,  or  (3)  Insurrection  with- 
in the  United  States  m  aid  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
claim the  existence  of  an  Internal  security 
emergency  and  during  such  emergency,  act- 
ing through  the  Attorney  General,  to  appre- 
hend, and  by  order,  detain  persons  as  to 
whom  there  Is  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  such  persons  will  engage  In  or  conspire 
with  others  to  engage  In.  acts  of  espionage 
or  sabotage. 

In  keeping  with  the  provisions,  facilities 
were  maintained  for  a  few  years  with  funds 
appropriately  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
this  purpose.  These  facilities  were  located 
at  Tule  Lake.  California;  Wlckenburg  and 
Florence.  Arizona;  El  Reno.  Oklahoma:  Allen- 
wood.  Pennsylvania;  and  Avon  Park.  Florida. 
These  faclUUes  were  never  used  for  the  fore- 
going purposes  About  1957.  the  project  was 
discontinued,  the  camps  abandoned  and  since 
that  'time  no  such  camps  have  been  main- 
tained and  no  funds  have  been  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Installations  at  Allenwood  and  Flor- 
ence are  now  used  as  regiUar  Federal  Prison 
camps  where  minimum  security  Inmates 
charged  with  a  variety  of  offenses  are  con- 
fined. The  site  at  El  Reno  Is  used  as  grazing 
land  for  catUe  kept  by  the  Farm  operated  by 
the  nearby  Federal  Reforaiatory  In  which 
youthful  offenders  are  confined.  The  Avon 
Park  installation  was  taken  over  by  tlie  State 
of  Florida  as  the  Avon  Park  Correctional 
Institution.  The  Wlckenburg  site,  which  had 
been  leased  from  the  City  of  Wlckenburg 
was  turned  back  to  the  City  In  1956.  The  Tule 
Lake  site,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Department  of  Interior,  was  returned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  1956. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  stated, 
during  his  appearance  on  April  7,  1968.  on 
NBC's  "Meet  THe  Press."  that  there  are  no 
concentration  camps  In  this  country  and 
there  will  be  no  concentration  camps  In  this 
country.  He  added  that  "Rumors,  and  fear 
that  arises  from  rumors,  are  a  great  threat 
to  us.  Fear  Itself  Is  a  great  threat,  and  peo- 
ple who  spread  false  rumors  about  concen- 
tration camps  are  either  Ignorant  of  the  facts 
or  have  a  motive  of  dividing  this  country." 
The  following  appeared  in  an  article  in  the 
Man^  3,  1968  Issue  of  "The  Washington 
Post."  captioned  "Negro  Detention  Camps: 
Debunking  of  a  Myth"; 

Assistant     Attorney     General     J.     Walter 
Teagley.   whose   Internal   Security   Division 
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of  the  Justice  Department  would  administer 
Title  n  of  the  McCarran  Act  U  It  were  In- 
voked, says  there  are  two  basic  reasons  why 
the  Act  could  not  be  legally  applied  against 
a  nameless  mass  of  Negroes  who  happen  to 
be  In  a  street  where  a  riot  Is  taking  place: 

The  Act  requires  that  each  "detained" 
person  be  arrested  on  a  warrant  specifying 
his  name  and  stating  the  Government's  belief 
that  he  may  engage  or  conspire  to  engage  In 
sabotage  or  espionage. 

Even  If  the  rioting  were  formally  declared 
an  "Instirrectlon."  there  Is  no  evidence  to 
date  that  It  Is  or  may  be  fomented  "In  aid 
of  a  foreign  enemy."  as  required  before  Title 
II  could  be  appUed. 

"I  know  of  no  contingency  plan  for  mass 
Federal  detention  of  Negroes  under  Title  n 
or  any  other  statute."  says  Yeagley.  "It 
would  be  absolutely  unconstitutional  for  us 
to  do  what  Rap  Brown  accuses  us  of  doing." 
Sincerely. 

3.  Walter  Yeaclet. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

(Prom  The  Black  Panther.  July  12.  19691 

CONCENTllATION  CAMPS 

In  a  recent  article  I've  written  about  the 
extermination  of  our  Black  population.  Well, 
now  If  you  are  still  not  convinced  here  comes 
the  Where's. 

Let's  deal  with  the  names  and  locations  be 
fore  going  any  further: 
Tule  Lake — California. 
Wlckenburg— Arizona. 
Florence — Arizona. 
Safford — Arizona. 
Tucson — Arizona. 
El  Reno — Oklahoma. 
Montgomery — Alabama. 
Greenville — South  Carolina. 
Mill  Point— West  Virginia. 
Allenwood — Pensylvanla. 
Avon  Park — Florida. 
Elmendorf — Alaska. 

Well  these  are  the  known  areas  for  deten- 
tion. This  may  be  your  home  tomorrow  or 
It  may  be  your  place  of  burial  the  day  after. 
I  stated  "Maybe",  because  I  don't  know  If 
you  are  armed  or  not  and  I  don't  know  If 
you  are  brainwashed  and.  or  narrow-minded 
or  not  and  I  dont  If  you  exercise  the  wisdom 
of  being  prepared  Just  In  case  the  Black 
Panther  Party  Is  right  or  not.  I  don't  know 
If  j-ou  value  your  life  enough  to  fight  for  It. 
So  I'll  stick  to  "Maybe". 

Three  of  these  detention  centers  are  now 
in  operational  use  In  a  slightly  different 
guise,  the  rest  (as  far  as  I  know)  are  ready 
and  available  with  a  minimum  of  prepara- 
tion—and all  that  Is  needed  to  fill  these 
camps  with  thousands  of  Black,  whites, 
browns,  Is  a  high  ranking  pig — (probably  one 
you  voted  In)  to  launch  "Operation  Dragnet." 
The  warrants  already  exist.  The  concen- 
tration camps  are  mostly  ready  and  waiting. 
Only  the  time  to  fill  them  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Operation  Dragnet  Is  the  manifestation  of 
Title  n  of  the  Beastly  McCarran  Act.  a  law 
which  when  put  Into  force  can  slap  at  least 
13.000  suspected  subversives  behind  barbed 
wire  within  24  hours. 

On  September  22.  18  years  ago  Congress, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  made  an  official  public 
law  831.  Now  It  Is  known  as  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  Under  It.  the  president  Is 
authorized  to  declare  the  existence  of  an 
"Internal  Security  Emergency"  caused  by 
war.  Invasion  or  civil  uprising. 

Thxis  giving  the  pigs  the  power  to  arrest 
and  JaU  anyone  they  think  will  engage  In  or 
probably  conspire  against  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  You  can  be  snatched  off 
the  streets  or  from  your  home  and  never  be 
heard  from  again.  (Remember  the  beginning 
outrages  against  the  Jewish  poptilatlon  of 
Germany)  Ponar.  Without  even  a  hearing. 
Title  n  permits  the  G-men  or  other  arrest- 
ing officers  to  jail  you  for  48  hours — and  If  In 
that  period  of  time  the  Attorney  General's 


office  feels  that  you  are  any  way  a  threat  »o 
National  Security,  your  hearing  as  well  as 
your  whereabouts  can  be  kept  secret.  Anyone 
considered  as  a  ghetto  dweller  can  be  a  threat 
because  the  manner  of  life  you  are  forced  to 
live  vrarrante  change,  not  to  mention, 
revenge. 

The  Bay  Area  Is  full  of  FBI.  CIA  (G-Men) 
or  shall  we  say  8.S.  I  advise  you  not  to  take 
this  lightly,  because  If  you  are  not  following 
the  advice  and  tactics  set  down  for  you  by  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  then  you  are  virtually 
defenseless. 

For  you  brothers  and  sisters  who  plan  to 
survive  here  In  the  Bay  Area  or  anywhere  in 
fascist  UJ3.A.  I  say  to  you  "AU  Power  to  the 
People".  For  the  rest  I  will  sadly  say.  that 
Tule  Lake.  Calif.,  nine  miles  outside  of  Newall 
Is  waiting  for  you.  From  1942  through  March 
1946  It  held  16,000  Japanese-Americans,  when 
they  were  released  they  fled  the  barbed  wire 
and  clapboard  GI  barracks  like  the  wretched 
Internees  they  were. 

Tule  Lake  has  been  on  standby  since  1952. 
about  the  same  time  that  the  numerous 
passlflcaUon  and  dividing  programs  popped 
up  on  the  scene.  The  plan  Is  set  out  In 
elaborate  detail  In  a  government  document 
of  the  90  Congress  and  session  called  House 
Report  No.  1351  and  is  dated  May  6.  1968. 
Here  U  how  the  Blacks  wUl  be  dealt  with: 
Identification  cards  will  be  Issued,  and  com- 
bat areas  such  as  ghettos  or  riot  torn  .college 
campuses,  will  be  sealed  off.  and  then — 

1.  A  curfew  would  be  imposed  on  the  en- 
closed areas.  No  one  would  be  allowed  out  of 
or  Into,  the  area  after  stxndown. 

2.  During  the  night,  authorities  will  not 
only  patrol  the  botxndary  lines,  but  will  also 
attempt  to  control  the  streets  and,  IX  neces- 
sary send  out  foot  patrols  through  the  entire 
area.  If  the  guerrillas  attempt  to  either  break 
out  of  the  area  or  (try)  to  engage  the  au- 
thorities In  combat,  they  will  be  readily  sup- 
pressed. 

3.  During  a  guerrilla  uprising,  most  civil 
liberties  will  have  to  be  suspended:  Search 
and  seizure  operations  would  be  Instituted 
during  daylight  hours.  Anyone  found  arm- 
ed or  without  proper  Identification  will  be 
Immediately  arrested. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  ghetto  would  not 
be  involved  In  the  guerrilla  operations  and. 
under  conditions  of  police  and  military  con- 
trol, some  would  help  In  ferreting  out  the 
guerrillas.  Their  help  will  be  invaluable. 

4.  If  the  guerrillas  were  able  to  hold  out 
for  a  period  of  time  then  the  population  of 
the  ghetto  woiUd  be  classified  through  an 
office  for  "control  and  organization  of  the 
Inhabitants." 

This  office  would  distribute  census  cards 
which  would  bear  a  photograph  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, the  letter  of  the  dUtrlct  In  which  be 
lives,  hU  house  and  street  number  and  a 
letter  designating  his  home  city.  This 
classification  would  aid  authorities  In  know- 
ing the  exact  location  of  any  suspect  and 
who  Is  In  control  of  any  given  district.  Under 
such  a  system,  movement  wotild  be  pro- 
scribed and  the  ablUty  of  the  guerrilla  to 
move  freely  from  place  to  place  would  be 
seriously  curtailed. 

6.  The  population  within  the  ghetto  would 
be  exhorted  to  work  with  authorities  and 
to  report  both  on  guerrillas  and  any  suspi- 
cious activity  they  might  note. 

PoUce  agencies  would  be  In  a  position  to 
make  Immediate  arrests,  without  warrants, 
under  suspension  of  guarantees  usually  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution. 

6.  Acts  of  overt  violence  by  the  guerrillas, 
would  mean  that  they  have  declared  "a  state 
of  war"  vrtthln  the  country  and.  therefore, 
would  forfeit  their  rights  as  In  wartime. 

The  McCarren  Act  provides  for  various  de- 
tention centers  to  be  operated  throughout 
the  country  and  these  might  weU  be  utilized 
for  the  temporary  imprisonment  of  warrtnt 
guerrillas. 


7.  The  very  nature  of  guerrlUa  operations 
as  presently  envisioned  by  certain  Commu- 
nists and  black  nationalists  would  be  im- 
possible to  sustain.  According  to  the  most 
knowledgeable  guerrilla  warfare  experts  In 
the  country,  the  revolutionaries  could  be  Iso- 
lated and  destroyed  In  a  short  period  al 
time. 

And  that's  official.  That's  Uncle  Sam's 
plan.  Thousands  of  htiman  beings  are  already 
slated  for  this  degenerate  beastly  system's 
secret  camps.  The  odds  are  one  In  200  that 
you  are  among  them. 

How  do  the  names  get  there?  Post  office, 
police  records,  credit  cards,  welfare  roles, 
school  records,  medical  records,  employment 
records,  credit  ratings. 

Purpose  of  concentration  camps:  "The  con- 
centration camp,  first  used  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  Nazi  regime.  It  was  a 
pillar  of  the  system  of  terror  by  which  the 
Nazis  consolidated  their  power  over  Germany. 
It  was  a  primary  weapon  In  the  battle  against 
the  jews,  against  the  Christian  Church, 
against  labor,  against  opposition  or  non 
conformity  of  any  kind. 

"The  concentration  camp  involved  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  terror  to  achieve  the  cohesion 
within  Germany  which  was  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  the  Nazi  conspirators  plans 
for  aggression.  It  was  the  final  link  In  a 
chain,  of  terror  and  repression  which  In- 
volved the  S.S.  and  the  gestapo.  and  which 
resulted  in  the  apprehension  of  victims  and 
their  confinement  without  trial,  often  with- 
out charges  and  generally  with  no  Indication 
of  the  length  of  their  detention." 

Statement  of  American  prosecution  of 
Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Trials  1946— Nazi 
Conspiracy  and  Aggression. 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMIE  L.  ' 
WHTTTEN.  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given   . 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  period  of  15  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  have  had  the  distinct 
privilege  and  honor  of  serving  on  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  provides  the  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  with  my  friend,  Jamie  L. 
Whitten.  who  has  been  the  chairman  of 
this  particular  subcommittee  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  member. 

As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Congressman  Jamie  L.  Whit- 
ten has  established  an  excellent  record 
and  is  recognized  throughout  the  50 
States  as  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  is  a  true  friend  of  the  American 
farmer. 

I  have  served  on  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations longer  than  any  present  mem- 
ber other  than  my  chairman,  Jamie  L. 
Whitten.  When  I  was  first  selected  to 
go  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
it  was  my  hope  and  desire  to  serve  on 
the  Agriculture  Subcommittee.  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  on  this  subcommittee,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
appropriates  the  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and.  In 
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addition,  am  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Budget  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jamie  L.  Whiton  of 
Mississippi,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
NaUons  strongest  advocates  of  con- 
servaUon  of  natural  environment^  and 
on  January  23  was  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Limestone  Institute  at  their  an- 
nual congressional  banquet. 

In  recogniUon  of  Congressmim  Whit- 
TiNS  long  service  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  s  agriculture  and  his  continuing 
hard  work  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
the  549  members  of  the  National  Ume- 
stone  Institute  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas  tbe  Honorable  Jamie  L.  Whltien 
MemU7or  congress,  selfless  public  servant 
to  his  state  and  nation  without  surcease 
since  the  age  of  21.  devoted  "dvocate.  mis- 
sionary, and  dedicated  leader  on  behalf  ol 
the  priceless  heritage  of  our  o*"o°«„'f°f 
'has  achieved  an  unexcelled  magnitude  of  a«- 
compllshments  therefor:  and 

Whereas  he  has  guided  the  development  of 
a  record  of  strong  support  In  the  Congress 
for  soil  conservation  programs,  the  Extension 
Service  4-H  Club  work,  rural  electrification, 
loans  for  rural  housing,  flood  prevention  and 
watershed  programs:  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Whltten  has  long 
been  the  resolute  leader  of  the  Congress  In 
orovldlng  monies  for  all  conservation  pro- 
grams, and  is  the  recognized  champion  In 
protecting,  preserving,  restoring  our  natural 
resources  "which  will  always  be  the  base 
upon  which  all  the  rest  of  our  economy  de- 
pends:" and  _, . 

Whereas  during  his  Incumbency  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  Agriculture  the  American  farmer 
has  become  enabled  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  for  our  people  In  large  quantities  and 
at  low  costs  which  are  unmatched  any- 
where In  the  world:   now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  National  Limestone 
Institute.  Inc  .  In  Convention  in  Washing- 
ton DC.  this  twenty-third  day  of  January. 
1970  that  the  Institute  express  Its  grateful 
appreciation  for  his  superUtlve  work:  and. 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Honorable 
Jamie  L.  Whltten  be  the  1970  recipient  of 
the  National  Limestone  InsUtutes  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  Outstanding  Con- 
tribution to  the  Natlon-s  Agriculture 

Mr.  Speaker,  presentation  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  by  Robert  M. 
Koch  president  of  National  Limestone 
Institute,  followed  Congressman  Wnn- 
TiN's  address  to  the  institute's  mem- 
bers and  congressional  guests  on  "Some 
Problems  Created  by  Urtwmization." 

Congressman  WnrmN  is  only  the  10th 
man  to  receive  the  National  Limestone 
Institute  Award  for  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice to  the  Nation's  agriculture  since  the 
institute  was  formed  25  years  ago. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE 
SCHCX)L  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  MCMILLAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  rendered  a  number  of 
decisions  during  the  past  few  years  that 
have  vitally  affected  our  public  school 
system  here  In  the  United  States.  We 
realize  that  the  Supreme  Court  reinter- 
preted the  Constitution  and  legislative 
clause  on  Integration  which  so  substan- 
tially affected  our  school  system. 


One  of  the  Court  orders  recently  ren- 
dered in  my  congressional  district  has 
done  great  damage  to  the  public  school 
system  and  race  relations  In  one  of  the 
outstanding  counties  in  my  district  and 
in  the  SUtr  of  South  Carolina.  There  is 
no  county  In  the  United  SUtes  where 
both  white  and  black  races  enjoy  such 
excellent  relations  as  they  have  always 
enjoyed  in  the  county  of  Darlmgton, 
S  C  We  have  some  real  leaders  in  both 
races  and  they  have  always  cooperated 
and  lived  congenially  together.  I  had  re- 
ceived no  complaints  from  Darlington 
County  concerning  integration  until  the 
recent  Court  order  which  Is  completely 
tearing  down  the  public  school  system  In 
that  county. 

I  have  had  numerous  telephone  calls 
and  letters  during  the  past  week  from 
both  races,  black  and  white,  stating  that 
they  strenuously  objected  to  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  order  which  will,  unless 
changed,  cause  a  number  of  seniors  in 
the  Darlington  public  schools  to  fall  to 
graduate  this  year. 

I  of  course,  realize,  and  I  think  all  my 
coiistltuents  who  will  take  time  to  think 
win  realize,  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  court  orders 
rendered  and  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  However,  I  do  wish  they 
would  discontinue  issuing  orders  of  this 
nature  In  the  middle  of  a  school  term  if 
the  judiciary   is  actuaUy   interested   in 
educating    our    younger    generation.    I 
know    that    this    is    a    matter    that    Is 
squarely  between  the  school  officials,  the 
Individual  people  In  every  State,  and  the 
Federal  courts.  It  is  not  a  problem  for 
politicians  and  I  was  hoping  that  the 
people  In  my  district  would  not  try  to 
make  a  United  States  court  order  a  polit- 
ical  football,   as  our  wonderful   school 
system  should  not  be  subjected  to  politics. 
On  two  occasions  within  the  past  year 
the  House  has  added  amendments  to  ap- 
propriations bills  calling  for  freedom  of 
choice  and  no  busing  of  children  for  the 
purpose  of  racial  balance  in  our  schools. 
However,  both  these  bills  have  failed  to 
pass  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  southern  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  fully  realize  that  all  the 
Court  orders  have  been  directed  toward 
the  Southern  States  and  we  have  done 
everything  legally  possible  to  use  the  leg- 
islative process  to  correct  this  situation. 
We  simply  do  not  have  sufficient  votes  to 
overturn  any  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions since  the  North,  East,  and  West 
have  been  voting  against  us. 

I  have  a  bill  for  freedom  of  choice  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
However.  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  think 
the  committee  chaired  by  Congressman 
Emanuel  Celleb  would  ever  favorably 
report  my  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Our  only  chance  is  to  add  amendments 
to  the  appropriations  bills  with  the  hope 
that  we  can  get  a  freedom-of-choice  bill 
finally  enacted  into  law. 


TO  PROHIBIT  INVOLUNTARY  BUS- 
ING OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 


Introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  involun- 
tary busing  of  schoolchildren  and  to 
adopt  freedom  of  choice  as  a  national 
policy.  The  forced  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren away  from  neighborhood  schools 
Is  wrong  and  Congress  must  find  a  way 
to  stop  It.  It  Is  costly,  time  consuming, 
and  dangerous.  It  In  no  way  improves 
the  quality  of  education.  It  cuts  across 
both  races  and  does  damage  to  both 
races. 

I  favor  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities by  providing  a  good  school  In 
every  community  and  giving  all  pupils 
genuine  freedom  to  attend  the  school 
that  their  parents  choose.  This  would 
give  all  children  of  all  races  an  equality 
of  education  and  an  equality  of  liberty. 

The  neighborhood  school  backed  by 
community  support  has  become  the 
backbone  of  American  education  and  It 
Is  being  destroyed  by  busing.  Parents 
all  over  the  South  do  not  understand 
why  their  right  to  send  their  children  to 
the  neighborhood  school  a  few  blocks 
away  is  being  denied.  They  resent  this 
tyranny  from  the  judiciary  and  from 
HEW.  No  parents,  black  or  white,  have 
told  me  that  they  prefer  that  their  chil- 
dren be  bused  away  from  the  neighbor- 
hood school  to  the  other  side  of  a  town 
or  county. 

As  you  recall,  last  year  the  House 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  providing  that  no  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  used  for  the  busing 
of  pupils  In  order  to  secure  racial  bal- 
ance. Then  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Mr.  Finch,  opposed 
the  amendment  bitterly  and  persuaded 
the  Senate  to  kill  It.  Yet  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  con- 
trolled by  Secretary  Finch.  Is  applying 
two  sets  of  standards  in  the  Nation — 
one  for  the  South  and  one  for  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  Certainly  the  same  guide- 
lines should  be  enforced  uniformly 
throughout  the  Nation.  Such  an  enforce- 
ment would  bring  an  end  to  busing,  be- 
cause people  throughout  the  Nation 
would  see  the  futility  of  it.  Busing  to  se- 
cure racial  balance  was  tried  In  New 
York  City  and  then  abolished  by  act  of 
the  New  York  Legislature.  If  people  In 
New  York  do  not  want  this  system  for 
themselves,  surely  they  would  not  try  to 
force  It  on  another  section  of  the 
Nation.        

ROGERS   PUSHES   "GET  THE   LEAD 
OUT"  CAMPAIGN 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  see  the  recent  action 
taken  by  certain  members  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  petroleiun  industries  since 
last  week  when  I  called  for  a  "Get  the 
Lead  Out"  campaign. 

As  I  have  proposed,  there  would  be 
a  phasing  out  of  leaded  gasoline,  thu* 
allowing  the  automobile  industry  to  in- 
stall more  effective  muffler  devices  to 
cut  down  on  the  pollution  emitted  from 
autos. 

Two  petroleum  firms  have  Indicated 
they  would  be  willing  to  develop  lead- 
free  gasoline  if  the  automobile  Industry 
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would  develop  engines  which  could  use 
lower  octane  gas. 

And  we  also  have  pledges  from  cer- 
tain automobile  manufacturers  that  in- 
deed they  win  develop  an  engine  which 
win  use  lead-free  gas  and  will  instaU 
muffler  systems  which  wlU  be  capable  of 
eliminating  between  90  and  97  percent 
of  the  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide which  now  pwllutes  our  air. 

I  commend  these  companies.  But  at  the 
same  time.  I  would  point  out  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  petroleum  Industry  has 
come  forth  and  Indicated  they  are  willing 
to  help  clean  up  the  air. 

We  are  now  in  a  "chicken  and  egg"  de- 
bate. The  oU  companies  say  they  win  de- 
velop lead-free  gas  If  the  automakers 
will  develop  engines.  From  the  first  state- 
ments from  both  Industries,  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  production  of  lead-free  gas  Is 
a  technical  possibUlty.  as  is  the  develop- 
ment of  lower  combustion  engines. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  is  plan- 
ning to  continue  hearings  on  H.R.  14733 
the  Clean  Air  Act  which  I  Introduced 
last  session  and  we  hope  that  by  the 
hearing  date  the  oU  companies  will  have 
reached  a  unanimous  decision  to  help  us 
fight  air  pollution  by  producing  lead-free 
gasoline.  If  not.  then  standards  for  fuel 
I  feel  will  be  forthcoming. 

Last  month  I  wrote  to  several  com- 
panies asking  what  would  be  Involved  In 
producing  lead-free  gasoline.  As  yet,  I 
have  not  heard  from  all  such  companies. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  urge  that  all  the 
petroleum  companies  now  remaining 
I J  silent  on  this  Issue  make  their  stand 
known. 

We  could  start  this  program  this  year 
and  have  a  complete  conversion  within 
5  or  6  years.  I  feel  this  would  represent 
the  single  greatest  breakthrough  in  the 
fight  to  make  our  environment  a  cleaner 
one  particularly  when  one  realizes  that 
60  percent  of  air  poUuti<jn  comes  from 
the  automobile.  I 

AID  FOR  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  com- 
munism continues  to  stir  up  conflicts  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  heartening  to  see  at 
least  one  coimtry  standing  up  to  Soviet 
pressures. 

That  country  is  Israel.  And  that  coun- 
try deserves  our  whole-hearted  support. 
In  light  of  continuing  Soviet  aid  to  Nas- 
ser there  Is  only  one  side  for  us  to  be  on 
here.  oU  or  no  oil. 

Twenty-two  years  of  Arab  siege  have 
weakened  neither  Israel's  determination 
nor  ability  to  survive.  Indeed,  that  small 
State  is  now  stronger  than  ever. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  has  virtually 
donated  bUlions  of  dollars  worth  of  arms 
to  its  Arab  clients,  tossing  In  thousands 
of  Soviet  "advisers"  to  accompany  the 
arms.  Egypt's  Nasser,  the  Russian's  cho- 
sen instnmient  for  spreading  Russian 
Influence  and  power  in  the  Middle  East, 
has  been  the  best  customer.  The  Soviet- 
groomed.  Soviet-armed  Nasser  today 
poses  the  greatest  threat  to  Israel's  secu- 
rity. The  United  States  must  see  to  it 


that  Israel  remains  capable  of  meeting 
that  threat. 

The  United  States  has  never  given 
arms  to  Israel,  and  Israel  does  not  ask 
that  It  do  so  now.  Nor  has  Israel  ever 
asked  that  American  boys  be  sent  over 
to  flght  In  her  defense.  She  asks  only 
that  we  seU  her  the  weapons  that  she 
needs  to  defend  herself.  Surely,  we  can 
do  no  less. 

The  Arab  countries  buy  from  both 
East  and  West — and  at  favorable  terms. 
Now  that  Prance  has  become  a  major 
supplier  of  the  Arab  States  and  is  em- 
bargoing shipments  to  Israel,  Israel's 
position  has  become  more  critical  than 
ever. 

In  view  of  Israel's  virtual  dependence 
on  the  United  States  for  arms,  I  think 
that  we  must  make  it  clear  that  when  we 
meet  her  military  requests  we  do  so  wUl- 
ingly  and  gladly — for  this  is  one  coimtry 
completely  committed  to  democracy  and 
to  freedom. 

A  strong  Israel  is  the  best  deterrent  to 
Soviet-Arab  aggression.  For  if  the  Egyp- 
tians or  the  Russians  have  reason  to 
doubt  Israel's  ability  to  thwart  an  attack, 
that  attack  will  most  certainly  come.  The 
United  States,  by  complying  with  Israel's 
requests  to  purchase  arms,  can  help  make 
sure  that  no  such  doubts  arise.  President 
Nixon  has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
providing  Israel  with  a  margin  of  military 
superiority  over  the  Arab  States,  and  I 
strongly  support  this  view. 

But  in  addition  to  the  military  offen- 
sive in  the  Middle  East  there  is  also  a 
diplomatic  offensive.  When  the  Arab 
armies  and  their  Soviet  arms  went  down 
in  June  1967,  Soviet  prestige  in  the  area 
went  with  them.  Thus  the  Soviets  have 
been  trying  to  recoup  their  losses  by 
backing  the  Arab  postwar  demands  to 
the  hilt  in  the  diplomatic  arena. 

The  Russians  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  vest  the  Arab  bloc  with  a  status- 
quo-ante  Arab  aggression  settiement. 
This  is  exactiy  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 
But  the  Israelis  are  not  about  to  give  up 
any  of  their  hard-won  territorial  gains — 
nor  should  they — without  a  concrete  as- 
surance of  Arab  willingness  to  accept 
peace  with  Israel,  once  and  for  all  and  to 
recognize  Israel  as  a  de  jure  State.  This 
assurance  can  come  only  from  the  Arabs 
themselves,  and  it  can  only  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  Arabs  to  the  Israelis — not 
by  m-lntentioned  Soviet  diplomats  to 
their  weU-lntentioned  American  coimter- 
parts.  And  this  assurance.  If  It  is  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  sealed  in  a 
pe{u«  treaty. 

If  Israel  relinquished  these  territories 
in  advance  of  a  peace  treaty,  there  would 
be  no  peace  treaty  forthcoming,  for  there 
would  be  nothing  to  induce  the  Arabs  to 
join  Israel  at  the  peace  table.  And  there 
would  be  little  to  stop  the  Arabs  from 
launching,  another  fuU-scale  war.  for 
they  would  be  led  to  believe  that  a  new 
attempt  would  at  worst  simply  leave 
them  back  where  they  sterted.  Their  loss 
of  arms  has  been  more  than  made  up  for 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Israel's  stamina  in  the  face  of  the  mili- 
tary and  political  Soviet-Arab  offensive 
provides  a  ray  of  hope  for  aU  small  coun- 
tries who  have  reason  to  fear  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Soviet  Union.  She  knows  that 


she  cannot  afford  to  setUe  for  anything 
short  of  a  real  Arab  peace  treaty,  and 
she  is  going  to  stay  where  she  is  until 
she  gets  one.  The  integrity  and  the  wis- 
dom of  Israel's  position  should  be  clear 
to  aU  those  who  sincerely  want  peace  to 
come  to  the  Middle  East. 

It  Is  in  America's  interest  to  strengthen 
Israel  and  we  should  not  Impose  condi- 
tions— ^poUtical  or  economic — In  trans- 
ferring arms  to  Israel  which  in  any  way 
abridge  her  sovereignty  or  prejudice  her 
prospects,  for  the  attainment  of  a  real 
peace  with  her  neighbors.  Such  a  settie- 
ment is  urgenUy  needed  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

VAGUE  CHARGES  AND  QUOTmO 
OUT  OF  CONTEXT  ON  C-5A 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  somewhat  startled  and 
somewhat  amused  by  remarks  of  the 
senior  Senator  of  Wisconsin  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  5,  1970,  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  was  startied,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  appears  to  this  Rep- 
resentative that  the  Senator  Is  prac- 
ticing by  his  statement  precisely  what 
he  is  complaining  about  others  having 
done;  namely,  making  vague  charges 
and  quoting  out  of  context. 

I  am  amused,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  ex- 
pertise of  confusion,  in  the  political 
sense,  with  which  the  senior  Senator 
attempts  to  accomplish  this  by  his  state- 
ment. 

In  the  statement  he  refers  to  some 
unnamed  individuals  or  groups  as  hav- 
ing made  certain  vague,  undefined  state- 
ments about  him.  If  the  Senator  desires 
to  make  accusations,  let  him  specifically 
name  those  to  whom  he  attributes  these 
statements.  Otherwise,  one  may  wonder 
about  the  origin  of  the  statements. 

Let  him  not  engage  in  the  old  politi- 
cal game  of  using  terms  such  as  "some 
people,"  "they,"  and  Uke  vague  refer- 
ences to  nameless  individuals  who  he  says 
are  accusing  him  of  some  act  or  the 
other. 

I  state  here  and  now  that  the  Sen- 
ator's qualifications  to  judge  whether 
the  C-5  is  safe  at  suiy  load  are  the  same 
as  his  qualifications  to  judge  whether 
from  a  technical  view  the  ApoUo  space- 
craft is  safe  at  any  load. 

But  aside  from  that,  there  are  certain 
items  that  can  be  determined  from  the 
record  and  the  Senator  quotes  Al  Smith 
as  stating: 

Let  us  look  at  tbe  record. 

And  he  continues: 

Let  us  examine  the  misstatements  and  mis- 
representations and  lay  them  side  by  side 
with  the  truth. 

Then  the  Senator  proceeds  to  use  a 
series  of  jumbled  statements,  some  taken 
out  of  context,  by  which  he  attempts  to 
defend  the  so-called  charges  he  says 
"some"  have  made  against  him.  I  still 
do  not  know  who  these  nameless  people 
are. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  record.  In  the 
first  statement  he  makes  a  charge  that 
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the  C-5A  did  not  meet  the  PAA  require- 
ments. This  aircraft,  of  course.  Is  not  de- 
signed for  commercial  use  but  for  mili- 
tary use  and  military  standards  are  the 
criteria  to  be  met.  However,  the  FAA  re- 
quirements referred  to  are  probably  those 
in  the  Whlttaker  report,  page  3,  listed 
below :  ^     _ 

h.  Sink  rate  reduction  from  10  f  p.s.  (FAA 
certlflcatlon  requlremenfl  to  9  f.p.s.  The 
ciirrent  standard  BbnL-8862  speclHes  10  f.pj. 
but  does  not  specify  design  strength  at  160* 
of  limit  load  without  failure  as  xised  for 
the  C-5  with  9  f.p.s.  sink  rate. 

This  item  acknowledges  that  the  C-6 
is  designed  to  higher  strength  than  FAA 
requires.  The  standard  military  9  feet 
per  second  can  be  put  in  perspective  with 
the  realization  that  the  C-130  transport 
is  designed  to  9  feet  per  second  and  en- 
gages in  assault  takeoffs  and  landings 
daily  in  Vietnam,  as  much  more  demand- 
ing environment  than  £.ny  commercial 
airliner  is  exposed.  It  certainly  compUes 
with  all  requirements  for  the  mission  it 
is  designed  to  accomplish. 

Second,  the  Senator  tries  through  an 
obvious  twistmg  of  the  Whittaker  report 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  mere  fact 
that  there  have  been  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  specifications  of  the  aircraft  is 
something  of  a  horrible  nature  when,  in 
fact,  the  report  from  which  the  Senator 
takes  his  information  points  out  that  the 
changes  are  beneficial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  some  46 
designed  performance  changes  to  date 
and  quoting  directly  from  the  report: 

None  of  these  changes  has  degraded  the 
mission  performance  requirements,  eg.,  pay- 
load  range,  takeoff,  and  landing  distance  or 
cruise  speed  ...  for  these  criteria  changes 
(are)  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  contractor.  It  looks  as  though 
we  wlU  have  a  good  aircraft. 

Now  why  did  not  the  Senator  quote 
this  section? 

Then  the  Senator,  practicing  some 
more  of  the  deception  which  he  is  de- 
crying, attempts  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  Whittaker  report  verifies  that  only 
40  airplanes  are  needed.  He  does  this  by 
taking  out  of  context  statements  on  page 
3  of  the  report.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  have  the 
report.  I  would  like  to  quote  in  full  the 
pertinent  section: 

This  fact  was  a  consideration  In  the  deci- 
sion to  have  6  squadrons  of  0-5A  aircraft 
and  reduce  the  programmed  C141  force  from 
20  squadrons  to  Its  current  level.  An  extrapo- 
lation of  this  thesis  using  currently  pro- 
jected C-5A  cosu  again  demonstrates  that  if 
(emphasis  added)  the  outsize  requirements 
necessitates  the  procurement  of  at  least 
(emphasis  added)  40  C-5A  aircraft,  addi- 
ticmal  quantities  of  this  aircraft  will  be  the 
most  economical  means  of  meeting  all  types 
intercontinental  military  airlift  needs  be- 
yond present  airlift  force  capacities  (em- 
phasis added). 

In  Other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Whittaker  report,  which  the  Senator  at- 
tempts to  distort,  confirms  that  the  origi- 
nal requirement  based  on  a  decision  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  for  six 
squadrons — 96  airplanes  plus  spares  and 
others  for  a  total  of  120— not  for  40.  The 
only  statement  about  the  40  Is  that  if 
outsize  requirements  dictate  the  need  of 
at  least  40.  the  most  economical  means 


of  providing  for  the  necessary  airlift  re- 
quirements would  be  additional  C-5A's. 
After  having  read  the  Whittaker  report, 
I  must  admit  tiiat  I  am  somewhat  as- 
tounded that  the  Senator  could  interpret 
it  in  the  manner  that  he  did,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  read  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  Record,  I  placed  its  actual  words 
in  the  RzcoRD. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senator  Ignores 
that  part  of  the  Whittaker  report  relat- 
ing to  the  cost  of  the  C-5  as  related  to 
the  747  and  makes  a  vague  charge  that 
one  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  other.  On 
page  3-5  of  the  Whittaker  report  it  says: 

Coet  of  the  standard  commercial  version 
of  the  747B-P  (without  AGE,  data,  or  train- 
ing coats)  la  estimated  at  about  $23  million 
each  (Similar  quantlUes  to  C-5A  buy).  The 
comparable  C-&A  coet  la  936.9  million. 

The  report  goes  on  to  note  that  the 
747  does  not  have  the  needed  military 
features  of  the  C-5  which  would  cost 
extra  in  the  747. 

However,  the  most  astounding  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  is  that  the  747,  a 
civilian  plane,  is  comparable  to  the  C-5 
in  most  aspects.  What  a  tremendous 
oversimplification.  True,  both  the  C-5 
and  the  747  have  four  engines,  are  land 
planes,  and  are  of  about  the  same  size 
and  speed,  but  that  is  like  saying  a 
woman  is  comparable  to  a  man.  Just  as 
a  man  can  never  birth  a  baby  the  747 
could  never  do  the  job  of  the  C-5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ences, I  quote  from  the  Whittaker  report 
on  page  2: 

In  addition  to  the  gross  tonnage  capability 
Improvement,  the  meet  remarkable  aspect  of 
the  C-5A  Introduction  la  a  very  slgnlOcant 
gain  In  military  flexibility.  The  C-5A  evolved 
from  a  Specific  Operational  Requirement 
(SOR)  prepared  by  the  Air  Force  from  Army 
requirements.  It  was  based  on  all  of  the 
operational  experience  derived  from  more 
than  a  decade  of  airlift  usage  In  Berlin. 
Beirut,  the  Congo.  Korea  and  extensive 
development  exercises  In  the  field. 

The  major  feature*  designed  mto  the  C-5A 
enable  It  to  reach  any  part  of  the  globe  with 
a  minimum  number  of  refueling  stops,  or.  if 
necessary,  without  stopping,  by  the  use  of 
aerial  refueling.  lu  high  flotation  38  wheel 
landing  gear  will  permit  it  to  land  on  4000 
ft.  unpaved  fields.  Its  cargo  deck  Is  low  to 
the  ground  (truck  bed  height)  and  enables 
easy,  quick  loading  and  unloading.  For  ve- 
hicular loads,  the  aircraft  drops  each  end 
of  Its  cargo  deck  to  provide  ramps  for  roll/ 
on  roll  off  access.  In  the  event  of  resupply 
requirements  not  near  an  airfield,  the  rear  of 
the  aircraft  opens  to  permit  airdrop  delivery 
of  loads  up  to  unlU  of  50.000  lbs.  It  la 
equipped  with  special  avionics  which  enable 
It  to  pinpoint  any  target  location  at  night 
or  In  adverse  weather  and  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective In  formation  with  other  C-6A's  If 
large  scale  simultaneous  deliveries  are  re- 
quired. In  summary,  the  C-5A  provides  mo- 
bility to  our  General  Purpose  Forces  which 
Is  superior  to  that  which  can  be  achieved 
with  any  other  transport  system  In  the 
world. 

There  U  no  practical  alternative  to  achieve 
this  capability.  The  747  and  other  com- 
mercial augmentation  aircraft  of  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  wlU  be  able  to 
assist  In  meeting  resupply  airlift  require- 
ments, but  will  not  be  able  to  operate  Into 
unimproved  airfields  or  airfields  without 
ground  handling  equipment  for  loading  and 
unloading,  nor  to  accept  outsize  cargo,  nor 
to  operate  under  the  unprotected  conditions 


for  which  the  C-6A  has  been  designed,  nor 
to  function  In  the  air  drop  resupply  role. 

Now,  for  the  Senator's  charge  that  the 
C-5  is  unsafe  to  fly  until  what  he  called 
the  problem  of  the  wing  crack  Is  solved, 
let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

It  Is  quite  correct  that  a  minor  wing 
structure  modification  Is  required  on  the 
C-5.  This  was  pointed  out  by  laboratory 
test  and  the  discovery  of  a  hairline  crack 
in  a  cap  on  a  wing  spar  in  C-5  No.  3. 

After  engineers  designed  and  tested  an 
appropriate  strengthening  modification 
for  the  wing,  C-5  No.  3,  the  structural 
test  airplane,  returned  to  Marietta  for 
installation  of  the  modification.  During 
flight  testing,  airplane  No.  3  was  utilized 
in  fiight  and  ground  operations  well 
above  load  factors  and  weights  permitted 
on  other  airplanes  so  as  to  verify  C-5 
structural  integrity.  The  world's  heaviest 
airplane  takeoff  weight,  798,200  pounds, 
was  accomplished  on  No.  3  to  allow  In- 
fiight  maneuvers  at  the  C-5's  maximum 
design  gross  weight.  While  Galaxy  No. 
3  was  being  readied  for  the  modification, 
small  8-inch  cracks  were  detected  on 
both  the  left  and  right  wings  in  the  area 
destined  to  be  modified.  Ship  No.  3  had 
been  fiying  for  an  unknown  nimiber  of 
hours  with  the  cracks  present  thereby 
confirming  Lockheed's  design  philosophy 
of  "damage  tolerant."  This  philosophy 
demands  design  of  the  structure  that  if 
a  structural  weakness  occurs  there  will 
be  suflBcient  strength  in  an  adjacent 
structural  member  to  carry  the  load 
transferred  from  the  weakened  member 
and  prevent  a  catastrophic  loss.  The 
wing  structure  of  the  C-5.  as  typified  in 
ship  No.  3,  clearly  demonstrated  that  a 
structural  failure  is  compensated  for  by 
adjacent  structure. 

On  discovering  the  cracks  on  ship  No. 
3.  Lockheed  immediately  undertook  de- 
tailed inspection  of  the  other  nine  C-5'8 
that  were  flying.  All  these  airplanes 
were  cleared  by  experts,  not  politicians, 
and  returned  to  flight  status. 

Professional  aerospace  experts  from 
both  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed  after 
detailed  Investigation  have  validated  the 
safety  margin  for  the  C-5  and  approved 
continued  fiying  with  appropriate  opera- 
tional restrictions. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  need  to  ground 
the  C-5  pending  retrofit  of  the  modifica- 
tion in  the  view  of  responsible  highly 
competent  aeronautical  engineers. 

Apparently,  the  Senator  is  unaware  of 
the  plan  to  incorporate  the  wing  modifi- 
cation on  airplanes  No.  14  and  subsequent 
prior  to  delivery  to  the  Air  Force.  Addi- 
tionally, the  proposal  calls  for  retrofit  of 
the  modification  in  all  airplanes  except 
No.  5  by  mid-August.  In  fact,  airplane 
serials  1,  3,  6,  and  9  are  currently  in  work 
for  the  wing  beefup. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  trade  on  his  reputation 
as  a  fiscal  expert  to  endow  statements  on 
technical  matters  with  the  aura  of  un- 
questionable truth.  Further,  I  carmot 
help  but  ask  myself  this  question.  Is  he 
engaging  in  a  personal  vendetta  to  make 
the  C-5  scapegoat?  I  ask  this  because  he, 
a  politician  as  am  I,  would  try  to  sub- 
stitute his  judgment  on  technical  matters 
for  that  of  professional  aeronautical 
engineers. 
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PRESERVINO  THE  NEIOHBORHOOD 
SCHOOL 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  which  Is  ad- 
dressed to  a  serious  problem  confronting 
all  sections  of  our  Nation — the  disrup- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  school  system 
through  the  busing  of  schoolchildren, 
the  pairing  of  schools,  and  other  devices 
aimed  at  achieving  racial  desegregation 
and/or  racial  balance  In  the  Nation's 
schools.  This  is  far  more  than  a  regional 
problem,  but  one  which  is  confronting 
parents,  children,  and  school  officials  In 
many  places  throughout  the  United 
States.  If  we  permit  the  basic  American 
institution  of  the  neighborhood  school  to 
be  destroyed.  In  my  Judgment  there  will 
be  far-reacning  effects  upon  the  life  of 
our  society  far  too  adverse  to  Justify  any 
alleged  social  gain  achieved  thereby. 

Most  Americans  who  are  parents  se- 
lect the  neighborhood  in  which  they  live 
with  great  care.  For  most  of  us  the 
quality  of  the  neighborhood's  schools 
constitute  a  basic  prerequisite  for  mov- 
ing there.  The  typical  American  devotes 
time,  energy,  and  money  through  the 
local  PTA  and  in  other  ways  toward  the 
Improvement  of  the  neighborhood's 
school  or  schools  which  his  children  at- 
tend. To  require  his  children  to  walk  or 
be  bused  past  their  neighborhood  school 

iis  an  unreasonable  and  unwarranted 
abrogation  of  the  obvious  rights  of  par- 
ents and  children  alike.  Why  should 
parents  work  to  purchase  a  home  and 
continually  strive  to  provide  for  their 
children  the  best  possible  environment  If 
the  Federal  courts,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  any 
other  authority  in  turn  compels  the  chil- 
dren of  those  parents  to  attend  other 
schools  which  are  in  many  instances 
well  removed  from  the  neighborhood  In 
which  they  live? 

This  Ixmovatlon  in  American  education 
by  those  who  advocate  the  achievement 
of  racial  balance  as  the  primary  value  of 
an  educational  system  subjects  young 
children  to  difficulties  and  daingers  clear- 
ly beyond  any  involved  in  their  attend- 
ance at  a  neighborhood  school.  It  is  un- 
reasonable in  the  extreme,  for  example, 
to  compel  first  graders  to  walk  extra  dis- 
tances and  cross  major  trafQc  arteries 
at  the  rush  hour  when  such  children 
could  attend  schools  closer  to  their 
homes.  To  force  a  young  child  to  attend 
a  school  which  his  mother  cannot  easily 
reach  in  the  event  of  injury  or  illness  \a 
a  similar  Intrusion  upon  the  rights  of 
parent  and  child.  In  too  many  instances, 
furthermore,  efforts  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  our  schools  are  subjecting 
schoolchildren  to  pressures  and  preju- 
dices which  are  seriously  disrupting  their 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle  to  preserve  the 
neighborhood  school  is  a  fight  for  the 
rights  of  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
their  race  or  creed  and  against  the  clear 
abrogation  of  these  rights  which  we  are 
witnessing  today.  Because  this  Is  a  battle 
which  the  Congress  ought  to  fight  and 


which  we  must  win.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  on  this  date  which  would  pro- 
hibit any  elementary  or  secondary 
school  student  from  being  required  to 
attend  a  school  other  than  that  school 
in  closest  proximity  to  his  home,  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  parents. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
position of  a  school's  student  body,  racial 
or  otherwise.  Nor  Is  desegregation  of 
schools  by  other  lawful  and  less  disrup- 
tive means  In  any  way  affected  by  this 
measure.  It  would,  for  instance,  still  al- 
low for  the  desegregation  of  faculties  by 
means  of  transfers  and  it  would  fulljf 
preserve  volimtary  transfer  rights. 

This  legislation  provides  full  recogni- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  righto  of 
those  children  who  feel— or  whose  par- 
ents feel — that  their  educational  oppor- 
tunities can  be  bettered  through  trans- 
fer to  other  schools.  This  bill  would  also 
protect,  however,  the  rights  of  those 
parento  and  children  who  do  not  wish  to 
travel  great  distances  to  schools  when 
appropriate  schools  already  exist  in  their 
own  neighborhoods.  Toward  this  end, 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion which  simply  and  specifically  pre- 
cludes the  compulsory  attendance  of  stu- 
dents at  schools  far  from  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  attempts 
to  change  the  composition  of  our  Na- 
tion's schools  to  thwart  their  basic  pur- 
pose of  providing  quality  education.  Nor 
can  we  allow  such  attempts  to  abrogate 
the  righte  of  those  very  persons  our  edu- 
cational systems  are  meant  to  serve. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  Nation's  schools 
have  become  a  battleground  in  our  time, 
but  for  the  sake  of  all  Americans  the 
battle  for  the  survival  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school  system  in  our  country  is  one 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 


HOW  TO  GET  INTEREST  RATES 
DOWN 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  concerned  about  inflation,  high  In- 
terest rates  and  the  scarcity  of  funds  for 
mortgages.  Few  find  inflation  attractive 
but  too  many  lose  sight  of  the  devasta- 
tion it  creates  when  called  upon  to  sup- 
port the  measures  necessary  to  correct 
It. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  my  colleagues. 
I  recognize  that  in  a  period  such  as  this 
the  burden  of  responsibility,  should  I  say 
the  burden  of  statesmanship,  hangs 
heavy  upon  us.  Yet,  I  must  say  that  I  feel 
that  we  in  Congress  must  share  the  blame 
for  these  problems  and  I  know  that  we 
can  help  correct  them. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  general  scarcity  of  mortgage  funds 
and  the  fact  that  those  funds  which  are 
available  are  so  costly  that  they  price 
low  and  middle  income  people  out  of  the 
market.  Even  the  interest  subsidy  pro- 
grams we  have  enacted  are  less  effective 
and  can  aid  fewer  people  when  rates  are 
high. 


Unfortunately  this  seems  to  be  a  sub- 
ject somewhat  like  the  weather  in  that 
everyone  talks  about  it  but  no  one  does 
much  about  it.  One  reason  I  believe  is 
because  it  is  so  hard  for  most  people  to 
see  and  understand  the  relationship  be- 
tween inflation,  high  interest  rates,  and 
tight  money.  I  was  pleased  to  find  an 
article  by  Mr.  Ralph  F.  Leach,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  in  the  January  1970  issue 
of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  survey  entitled 
"How  To  Get  Interest  Rates  Down."  I 
submit  this  article  for  inclusion  with 
these  remarks  and  commend  it  to  you 
for  reading. 

The  article  is  outstanding  not  because 
it  teUs  us  of  any  simple  cure.  It  does  not. 
It  says  Just  what  every  Intelligent  eco- 
nomist has  been  saying  for  months, 
namely  that  high  interest  rates  are  a 
result  of,  I  repeat  "a  result"  of  inflation. 
I  know  there  are  a  few,  including  a 
minority  of  the  majority  in  this  House 
who  would  argue  that  high  rates  are  a 
cause  of  inflation  but  in  the  over  view  of 
our  total  national  economy  this  position 
cannot  be  sustained. 

What  makes  this  article  remarkable 
and  informative  is  that  it  draws  a  direct 
correlation,  in  language  the  layman  can 
imderstand,  between  rates  of  inflation 
and  interest  rates.  It  offers  real  and  sup- 
portable promise  that  by  getting  inflation 
under  control  we  can  bring  interest  rates 
down  and  improve  the  availability  of 
funds  for  mortgages. 

For  those  of  you  who  enjoy  higher 
mathematics  I  refer  you  to  a  study  en- 
titled "Interest  Rates  and  Price  Level 
Changes,  1952-69"  in  the  "Bulletin  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis" 
for  December  1969.  This  highly  tech- 
nical study  demonstrates  the  means  by 
which  conclusions  such  as  those  reached 
by  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Bank  would 
be  made. 

What  both  these  studies  bear  out  is 
that  long-term  interest  rates  at  any 
given  time  are  the  product  of  two  things. 
First  is  the  basic  return  which  the 
lender  feels  is  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  money.  Second,  the  additional  per- 
centage the  lender  feels  is  necessary 
based  upon  the  future  rate  of  inflation. 

I  could  explain  this  second  point  by 
relating  it  to  risk.  It  is  a  risk  of  not  get- 
ting back  the  same  number  of  dollars,  in 
purchasing  power  as  were  lent  out.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  some 
loans  involve  more  risk  than  others  and 
that  those  with  a  higher  risk  involve  a 
higher  rate.  The  UjS.  Treasury,  for  ex- 
ample, has  always  been  able  to  borrow 
at  a  relatively  low  rate  as  compared  to 
the  rates  charged  to  an  individual  or  a 
company  whose  credit  standing  is  not 
well  established. 

We  aU  talk  about  "reasonable"  inter- 
est rates  but  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
define  "reasonable."  I  found  Mr.  Leach's 
article  provides  same  basis  for  Judgmento 
In  this  area.  After  reviewing  the  econ- 
omies of  Industrialized  nations  he  found 
that  Great  Britain  had  enjoyed  a  stable 
economy  from  1850  to  1900  and  that 
long-term  funds  were  available  at  3  per- 
cent In  that  country  during  that  iieriod. 
Using  this  as  a  base,  that  is  the  basic 
rate  a  lender  expects  to  obtain  for  the 
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use  of  money,  and  the  GNP  Inflator  to 
compute  the  risk  of  inflation  he  was  able 
to  chart  an  amazing  correlation  between 
the  sum  and  rates  actually  charged. 
Using  this  approach  it  is  possible  to  say 
at  least  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
a  certain  rate  of  interest  to  accompany 
a  certain  rate  of  inflation.  Most  regretta- 
bly I  have  to  report  to  you  that  with  our 
present  rate  of  inflation  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  interest  rates  to  decline. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  all 
members  should  recognize  and  under- 
stand this  relationship  between  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates  because  it  will 
require  the  concerted  effort  of  us  all  to 
correct  this  problem.  It  is  one  thing  for 
us  in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  identify  inflation  as  the  culprit 
which  has  driven  up  interest  rates,  dis- 
rupted the  flow  of  mortgage  money  and 
stymied  our  efforts  to  achieve  our  hous- 
ing goals.  But  no  one  committee,  in  this 
House  can  recommend  any  one  action  to 
cure  inflation — it  requires  the  concerted 
and  coordinated  effort  of  all  of  us  work- 
ing together. 

Nor  can  we  shirk  this  responsibility  or 
shift  it  to  others.  Passage  of  legislation 
to  authorize  the  President  to  impose 
credit  controls  is  the  kind  of  weak  es- 
capism we  cannot  afford.  It  suggests  that 
we  place  the  blame  for  inflation  on  the 
private  users  of  credit  and  restrict  it  to 
cure  the  problem.  My  constituents  do  not 
fall  for  that  and  I  dare  say  yours  do  not 
either.  They  know  that  the  real  culprit 
is  the  Federal  Government — that  its 
spending  must  be  controlled  and  that 
control  must  first  be  exercised  here  in 
the  Congress.  If  it  is  I  think  we  can  rest 
assured  interest  rates  will  dechne  and 
funds  for  home  mortgages  wiH  again  be 
available.  The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey. 

January  1970) 
How  To  Orr  Inthust  Ratcs  Down 
(This  article  Is  an  expanded  and  updated 
version  of  the  testimony  presented  by  Mr. 
Ralph  F  Leach.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  to  the 
Conomlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  on  March  26. 
1969.) 

The  year  J\wt  ended  can  be  characterized, 
with  little  risk  of  overstatement,  as  an 
astounding  period  for  the  co«t  of  credit  In 
the  money  and  capital  markets.  Interest 
rates  reached  levels  unmatched  In  modern 
times.  The  yield  on  three-month  U.S.  Treas- 
ury bllU  exceeded  S-  at  the  peak  In  De- 
cember. High  quality  long-term  corporate 
bonds  often  required  a  yield  well  In  excess 
of  9'"c  In  order  to  be  attracUve  to  Inves- 
tors— resulting  In  borrowing  costs  never  be- 
fore experienced  in  corporate  financial  his- 
tory. Municipal  Issues  moved  up  in  yield 
unUl  at  the  peak  they  offered,  on  average, 
a  return  of  nearly  7'>  tax-free.  And  bor- 
rowing costs  for  the  Treasury  on  Its  notes 
and  bonds  were  higher  than  at  any  time  In 
the  past   100  years. 

Homebuyers.  meanwhile,  saw  the  Interest 
cost  of  a  mortgage  \oaa  cUmb  steadily  dur- 
ing 1969  to  reach  SVi'"'  and  even  more  in 
some  areas.  Bank  loans,  too.  grew  more  costly 
and  harder  to  get  as  1969  wore  on— reflecting 
the  severely  restrictive  policies  pursued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

With  credit  costs  at  such  stratospheric 
heights  It  Is  not  surprising  that  cries  have 
gone  up  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  to  get 
interest  rates  back  to  a  "normal  and  rea- 
sonable"  level.   At   Morgan   Guaranty  Tnwt 


Company— and  I  think  It  U  fair  to  say  In 
the  banking  community  generally — we  are 
dUturbed  about  the  economic  and  financial 
situation  which  has  brought  Interest  rates 
to  such  high  levels.  While  there  has  been 
a  modest  easing  In  rates  In  recent  weeks, 
everyone  agrees  that  interest  rates  at  cur- 
rent levels  still  are  much  too  high  for  the 
long-run    good   of    the   country. 

Bankers,  it  Is  often  said,  rub  their  hands 
together  in  great  glee  when  Interest  rates 
climb  steeply.  It  happens.  howe\er.  that  this 
Just  Isnt  so  Many  people  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  phenomenon 
of  rising  interest  rates  The  obvious  assump- 
tion Is  that,  since  higher  rates  mean  more 
income  for  lenders,  bankers  and  other  lenders 
always  try  to  push  rates  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible level.  The  other  side  of  this,  often  for- 
gotten or  Ignored,  is  that  banks  are  bor- 
rowers as  well  as  lenders  and  higher  rates 
mean  higher  costs  for  them  In  addition, 
banks  have  large  portfolios  of  fixed-Income 
securities,  and  higher  Interest  rate*  mean 
depreciation  In  the  market  value  of  these 
holdings 

Interest  rates,  of  course,  are  a  price — the 
price  of  borrowed  money.  Since  interest  rates 
merely  express  the  price  relationship  which 
mediates  between  the  demand  for  and  the 
supply  of  credit,  getting  interest  rates  down 
from  today's  high  levels  and  keeping  them 
there  in  the  1970s  will  require  three  things, 
most  probably  In  combination: 

1.  Some  dampening  of  the  overwhelming 
desire  to  use  borrowed  money. 

2.  An  Increase  In  the  wUllngness  to  save 
money. 

3.  A  significant  and  lasting  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  price  inflation  below  last  years 
6^, .  as  measxired  by  the  Increase  In  the  con- 
sumer price  Index,  the  highest  In  nearly  two 
decades 

Point  number  3— the  need  sharply  to  re- 
duce inflation— is  of  critical  Importance, 
Prom  naany  years  of  living  day  to  day  In  the 
markets  where  money  Is  bought  and  sold, 
borrowed  and  lent.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the 
level  of  Interest  rates,  by  and  large,  reflecu 
the  appraisal  of  borrowers  and  lenders  of  the 
prospects  for  future  price  stability.  This  Is 
particularly  true  of  long-term  rates,  since  an 
Investor  who  Is  turning  over  his  savings  to 
someone  else  under  a  long-term  fixed-Income 
contract  naturally  will  expect  not  only  a 
reasonable  return  to  compensate  him  for  the 
use  of  his  money  but  an  additional  rate  of 
return  to  compensate  him  for  any  anticipated 
loss  of  purchasing  power.  Another  way  of 
saying  this  Is  that  only  those  countries  which 
can  demonstrate  long-run  price  stability  can 
expect  an  economic  and  savings  pattern 
which  win  provide  low  long-term  interest 
rates. 

The  observed  link  between  Interest  rates 
and  the  pace  of  price  Inflation  Is  not.  of 
course,  something  that  only  recently  has 
come  to  light— as  the  box  on  this  page  In- 
dicates. However,  we  at  Morgan  Guaranty 
have  used  this  link  as  the  basU  for  extensive 
analysis  designed  to  aid  the  bank  and  Its 
customers  In  anticipating  interest  rate  move- 
menu  for  business  purposes.  In  doing  this 
we  have  utilized  techniques  of  the  new 
science  of  opefatlona  research.  Our  objec- 
tive has  been  to  Improve  our  own  Invest- 
ment performance  and  the  counsel  we  give 
our  cUenU  with  respect  to  their  financing 
plans. 

We  started  our  analysis  by  trying  to  deter- 
mine a  proper  assumption  as  to  a  reasonable 
rate  of  return  In  a  nonlnflatlonary  setting. 
Our  observations,  historical  and  more  recent, 
led  us  to  conclude  that  an  expectation  of 
absolute  price  stability  over  the  life  of  a 
long-term  security  Involving  virtually  no 
credit  risk  would  produce  an  Interest  rate 
of  about  3%.» 


We  tested  this  assumption  over  periods  of 
financial  history  In  the  US  and  other  coun- 
tries. Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many 
periods  of  price  stability  to  study.  Wars  and 
their  accompanying  inflation  have  erupted 
with  distressing  regularity.  The  financial  up- 
heavals associated  with  the  great  depression 
of  the  1930's  knocked  relationships  out  of 
kilter  for  quite  a  while  In  most  countries. 
During  World  War  II— and  continuing  up  to 
1951— Interest  rates  were  artificially  pegged 
In  this  country. 

it  Is  Interesting,  however,  that  In  the  one 
extended  period  of  price  stability  recent 
enough  so  that  we  have  fairly  good  records 
of  both  rates  and  prices,  the  idea  of  a  basic 
3';  rate  seems  to  be  supported.  The  economic 
history  of  the  last  half  of  nineteenth-century 
England  reveals  that  by  and  large  It  was  a 
period  free  of  inflationary  pressures,  and  that 
the  consumer's  EhlUlng  bought  approxi- 
mately as  much  at  the  end  of  the  century  as 
It  did  In  the  1850s.  Long-term  British  Issues 
fluctuated  around  a  3  a  yield  during  the  en- 
tire half-century;  In  fact  the  rate  tended  to 
decline  as  the  period  of  price  stability  length- 
ened.- What  this  suggests  Is  that  long-term 
interest  rates  at  any  given  time  are  the  pro- 
duct of  two  things:  a  basic  return  of  some- 
thing approximately  STr  plus  some  addi- 
tional percentage  based  on  Investors'  ex- 
pectations of  future  Inflation. 

THE    INrLATION-EXPEBIENCE     FACTOa 

To  quantify  tills  expecUtlonal  factor,  we 
took  various  measures  of  Inflation  and 
checked  out  their  correlation  with  Interest 
rate  movements.  As  one  measure,  we  tried 
using  the  average  of  consumer  prices.  This 
Index,  however,  deviated  rather  widely  at 
tunes  from  the  trend  In  bond  prices.  The 
measure  which  showed  the  highest  degree  of 
correlation  was  the  annual  rate  of  Increase 
in  prices  as  reflected  In  the  GNP  deflator, 
that  broad  measure  which  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  employs  to  eliminate  the 
effect  of  price  changes  from  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  time  period  for  which  the 
deflator  showed  the  smallest  deviation  from 
bond  prices  turned  out  to  be  the  24  months 
preceding  any  given  Interest  rate  reading. 
Most  of  the  Ume,  that  Is.  the  addition  of 
this  "Inflation-experience  factor"  to  3 '7  has 
produced  a  reasonably  good  approximation 
of  actual  marketplace  interest  rates.  This  can 
be  seen  from  the  chart  on  page  8.  depleting 
experience  during  the  1960'8.  The  line  labeled 
••actual"  records  the  trend  of  yields  on  new 
Issues  of  high  grade  corporate  bonds.  The  line 
labeled  -calculated"  was  arrived  at  by  com- 
bining 3'-;  with  the  'inflation-experience 
factor."  based  on  the  GNP  deflator. 

The  generally  close  correlation  between  the 
calculated  rate  and  the  actual  rate  set  in 
the  marketplace  seems  persuasive  documen- 


'  Such  a  rate  Is  comfortably  above  what 
J.  M.  Keynes  considered  a  rock-bottom  floor 


demanded  by  lenders.  In  his  General  Theory 
of  Employment  Interest  and  Money,  he  re- 
ferred to  a  "minimum  rate  of  Interest  ac- 
ceptable to  the  generality  of  wealth-own- 
ers"— a  rate  which  he  suggested  might  be  2%. 
Reflecting  his  rather  unsympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  rentier.  Keynes  footnoted  the 
nineteenth-century  saying,  attributed  to 
Bagehot.  that  "John  Bull  can  stand  many 
things,  but  he  cannot  stand  2  per  cent." 

'  The  British  Radcliffe  Report  In  1959  lends 
support  to  the  Idea  of  a  basic  3%  gilt-edged 
return.  Sir  Roy  Harrod.  In  his  testimony, 
urged  that  3%  "on  which  (Britain)  pros- 
pered and  expanded  for  a  century"  has  a 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  rate  to 
which  reasonable  policies  will  bring  the  mar- 
ket "quite  naturally,  without  any  fuss  or 
bother."  Professor  J.  R.  Hicks  based  his  be- 
lief m  this  concept  of  a  normal  3'~r  rate  ".  .  . 
on  a  review  of  the  last  two  hundred  years." 
arguing  "that  It  has  generally  been  during 
wars  and  their  aftermaths  that  the  long  rate 
has  been  appreciably  above  the  37e  level  .  .  ." 
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tation  of  the  link  between  Inflation  and  In- 
terest rates. 

The  implications  of  this  for  national  eco- 
nomic and  flnanclal  policy  are  clear.  It  Is 
imperative  that  such  policies  concentrate 
on  controlling  inflation  and  reducing  the  ex- 
pectation, all  too  widespread  In  homes  and 
businesses,  that  a  high  and  ever  rising  rate 
of  Inflation  will  continue  in  the  months 
ahead. 

With  a  lowering  of  the  Inflation  rate,  or 
eyen  a  lessened  expectation  that  the  current 
rate  will  be  malnUlned,  a  lowering  of  In- 
terest rates  very  likely  will  follow.  In  fact 
a  realization  on  the  part  of  investors  that 
the  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  are  determined  to 
control  inflation  would  In  Itself  have  a  power- 
ful effect  on  the  interest  rate  level. 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  In  Congressional 
hearing  last  month  on  his  »ppointment  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  curbing  Inflation 
In  order  to  bring  down  Interest  rates: 

"At  the  present  time  we  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  business  and  fl- 
nanclal pec  pie  In  the  willingness  of  this  gov- 
ernment to  pursue  an  antl-lnflationary  policy 
...  We  must  have  a  budget  for  next  year 
which  will  be  regarded  by  financial  people 
as  being  antl-lnflatlonary.  If  We  do  that,  then 
I  think  our  monetary  authorities  will  no 
longer  carry  the  heavy  burden  that  they  have 
been  carrying.  The  Inflation  premium  on  In- 
terest rates  will  .  ,  tend  to  come  down,  and 
we  could  all  begin  to  look  forward  to  easier 
credit — lower  interest  rates." 

Dr.  Paul  McCracken,  Chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
linked  inflation  and  Interest  rates  In  an  In- 
terview m  U.S.  Sews  <t  World  Report  on 
January  12.  1970. 

•Today's  high  rates  ...  are  in  part  a  re- 
flection of  past  errors  In  economic  policy. 
Once  the  economy  starts  expanding  at  too 
rap'd  a  rate,  bringing  on  sustained  Infiatlon, 
lenders  of  money  Insist  on  a  rate  of  Interest 
that  leaves  them  with  a  decent  return  after 
Infiatlon. " 

Some  people  argue  that  Interest  rates 
could  be  kept  from  rising  by  the  adoption 
of  a  perpetual  easy-money  policy.  Simply 
inject  reserves  Into  the  banking  system,  they 
say,  and  low  levels  of  yields  will  automati- 
cally follow.  For  a  while.  Indeed,  such  a  pol- 
icy can  keep  rates  low  In  the  short-term 
end  of  the  market.  However,  each  increment 
of  reserves  supplied  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  under  this  concept  only  serves  to 
convince  another  segment  of  Investors  that 
price  stability  has  been  sacrificed,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  to  expediency.  At  each 
stage,  we  find  these  Investors  turning  to 
equlty-orlented  employment  of  their  funds 
and  avoiding  investment  In  long-term  flxed- 
Income  securities.  As  a  consequence,  a  mone- 
tary policy  which  Is  Judged  by  the  market 
to  be  unduly  easy,  or  easy  for  too  long,  will 
almost  certainly  result  In  raising  rather  than 
lowering  long-term  Interest  rates. 

The  experience  of  1967  (see  accompanj'lng 
chart)  Illustrates  this  point.  Beginning  late 
In  1966,  long-term  yields  had  started  down- 
ward while  the  short-term  money  market 
was  still  fairly  tight,  reflecting  market  con- 
viction that  the  Federal  Re6er^•e  clearly  In- 
tended to  curb  Inflationary  pressures.  For 
a  while  after  monetary  policy  turned  easy, 
both  long-  and  short-term  rates  moved 
lower.  Fairly  early  In  1967,  however,  the 
market  began  to  sense  that  the  massive 
stimulative  thrust  of  both  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  risked  an  early  resumption  of  In- 
flationary pressures.  Prom  February  until 
June,  despite  a  steady  supply  of  reserves  to 
the  market  which  pushed  short-term  yields 
steadily  downward,  long-term  rates  moved 
back  up  because  Inflationary  expectations 
were  Increasing. 

Experience  In  past  years,  particularly  In 
1967  and  1968.  has  convinced  borrowers  and 
lenders  alike  that  In  any  future  period  of 


uncertainty  as  to  the  economic  outlook — 
that  U,  a  sltuaUon  in  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  confronted  with  a  risk 
of  a  business  slowdown  or  potentially  greater 
Inflationary  pressures — doubts  will  be  re- 
solved on  the  side  of  economic  stimulation. 

This  market  conviction  not  only  has  pro- 
duced high  rates.  It  also  has  undermined  the 
breadth  and  resilience  of  the  flxed-lncome 
securities  market.  Yet  the  survival  of  this 
market  Is  essential  to  the  whole  flnanclal 
fabric  of  the  country.  Healthy  debt  markets 
are  vital  If  businesses  In  the  1970's  are  to 
raise  the  funds  needed  to  equip  a  growing 
work  force  and  if  the  nation  Is  to  meet  its 
vast  social  needs.  It  Is  true  that  some  under- 
develofjed  countries  manage  to  survive  with- 
out long-term  capital  markets — that  Is,  of 
course,  one  reason  why  they  are  underde- 
veloped. And  the  United  States  doubtless 
could,  over  a  period  of  time,  restructure  its 
markets  and  Institutions  to  the  expectation 
of  perpetual  inflation  and  still  survive — but 
only  at  a  tremendous  cost  in  our  standard 
of  living. 

We  have  come  dangerously  close  to  the 
total  disruption  of  financial  markets  by 
yielding  to  the  tempting  thought  that  a  lit- 
tle inflation  never  hurt  anyone.  The  notion 
surely  Is  open  to  challenge,  but  In  any  case 
what  this  country  has  experienced  has  not 
been  a  '•little "  Inflation.  The  harm  done  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years  will  take  time 
to  undo. 

OUTLOOK    CONSIDERATIONS 

Against  the  background  of  a  demonstrated 
link  between  inflation  and  Interest  rates, 
what  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  for  borrow- 
ers in  the  future?  More  specifically.  Is  there 
a  chance  that  Interest  rates  will  be  brought 
down — and  brought  down  In  a  substantial 
way — this  year  and  in  1971  ? 

In  attempting  a  look  ahead,  it  is  helpful 
to  glance  once  again  at  the  chart  on  page  8. 
From  that.  It  can  be  seen  that  actual  market- 
place Interest  rates  during  the  last  half  of 
1969  rose  considerably  above  those  that 
would  have  been  expected  on  the  basis  of 
Inflationary  experience  during  the  preceding 
two  years.  Whereas  new  Issues  of  high-grade 
bonds  carried  yields  of  about  8.7  Tc  In  De- 
cember 1969,  the  sum  of  the  basic  Interest 
rate  of  3%  and  the  "inflation-experience 
factor"  works  out  at  only  about  7.7%. 

Conceivably,  the  considerable  discrepancy 
between  the  actual  and  the  calculated  In- 
terested rates  may  well  be  the  result  of  the 
sort  of  "credibility  gap"  that  Dr.  Bums  al- 
luded to  In  his  testimony  before  Congress 
in  December.  It  evidences  an  assumption  by 
borrowers  and  lenders  that  disinflation  will 
not  be  pursued  effectively  and  that  high  rates 
of  Inflation  will  persist  for  many  months. 
As  a  consequence.  It  may  very  well  be  that. 
In  the  extremely  distorted  Inflationary  en- 
vironment of  1969,  Investors  tended  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  immediately  past  experi- 
ence as  against  experience  over  as  long  a 
period  as  two  years. 

If  the  assumption  of  continuing  high  rates 
of  Inflation  were  to  be  shattered  by  evidence 
of  decisive  support  In  Congress  and  in  the 
Administration  for  sticking  to  policies  aimed 
at  restoring  price  stability.  It  is  entirely  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  Interest  rates 
promptly  would  head  downward. 

Monetary  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
m  fact,  have  been  severely  restrictive.  The 
federal  budget  over  the  past  year  has  tended 
to  dampen  economic  activity,  though  fiscal 
restraint  In  1970  is  threatened  by  the  end 
to  the  surcharge,  by  revenue  losses  from  tax 
reforms,  and  by  the  large-sized  Increases 
voted  In  Social  Security  benefits.  Only  a 
tight-fisted  hold  on  spending  programs  now 
can  keep  the  federal  budget  from  slipping 
rather  heavily  into  the  red. 

As  policies  of  monetary  and  fiscal  restraint 
have  taken  hold,  economic  activity  has 
slowed  noticeably.  Total  output  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1969  showed  no  growth  at  all  In 


real  terms.  A  number  of  prominent  econo- 
mists— Including  those  In  my  own  bank — 
see  a  distinct  possibility  that  a  recession 
may  already  have  gotten  under  way. 

The  consensus  of  many  economists  is  that 
Inflation  probably  will  In  some  degree  mod- 
erate in  1970,  and  slacken  further  in  1971. 
The  Inflation  rate,  for  example.  Is  seen  In 
many  of  these  forecasts  as  dropping  from 
the  4.5 '■f  rate,  as  measured  by  the  GNP  price 
deflator,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969  to 
roughly  a  3.5%  pace  by  the  end  of  1970. 
There  is  hope  also  that  the  trend  will  con- 
tinue in  1971,  producing  a  rate  of  inflation 
perhaps  no  more  than  3  To  by  the  end  of  that 
year. 

If  m  fact  these  forecasts  of  lower  rates  of 
Infiatlon  turn  out  to  be  fairly  accurate,  his- 
torical experience  suggests  that  inlprest 
rates  should  decline  from  today's  roof-top 
levels.  Using  the  strictly  mechanical  ap- 
proach of  a  3%,  basic  Interest  rate  plus  the 
inflation-experience  factor,  based  on  a  mov- 
ing average  of  prices  over  the  previous  two 
years,  high-grade  bond  yields  might  fluctu- 
ate around  the  following  levels:  from  the 
83/4  f-r  of  the  fourth  quarter  1969  to  B'~c  by 
fourth  quarter  1970.  and  down  to  TTc  by  the 
end  of  1971. 

Even  If  one  had  a  sure-flre  method  for 
predicting  inflation  rates,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious, of  course,  that  this  approach  Is  no 
foolproof  formula  for  predicting  interest-rate 
levels. 

Many  forces  besides  inflation  Influence  in- 
terest rates  at  any  given  time.  Only  a  partial 
list  of  such  factors  would  Include  the  stance 
of  monetary  policy,  new  financing  volume, 
savings  rates,  and  Investor  preferences.  For 
the  short  run,  trading  swings  in  the  market- 
place can  cause  rates  to  fluctuate  on  either 
side  of  the  level  indicated  by  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. And  even  for  the  long  haul  it  surely 
would  be  unwise  to  forecast  interest  rates 
simply  on  the  single  consideration  of  the 
expected  rate  of  price  inflation. 

Yet  It  Is  abundantly  clear  from  the  record 
that  investors  are  naturally  concerned  with 
what  they  expect  Is  going  to  happen  to  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
rates  at  which  they  will  put  their  funds  out 
Mj  hire  surely  wUl  reflect  such  a  basic  con- 
cern. 

Inflation  and  Interest  Rates:  A  Long- 
Obsesved  Link 

The  observed  link  between  Interest  rates 
and  the  rate  of  Infiatlon  reaches  far  back 
Into  financial  history 

Economist  John  Stuart  Mill  noted  In  his 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  published  in 
1848: 

•Depreciation,  merely  as  such,  while  in 
process  of  taking  place,  tends  to  raise  the 
rate  of  Interest :  and  the  expectation  of  fur- 
ther depreciation  adds  to  this  effect:  because 
lenders  who  expect  that  their  Interest  will 
t>e  paid,  and  the  principal  perhaps  reci3emed. 
In  a  less  valuable  currency  that  they  lent, 
of  course  require  a  rate  of  interest  suflSclent 
to  cover  this  contingent  loss." 

But  even  at  that  early  date  Mill  found 
that  others  had  already  made  the  same  point. 
Nearly  40  years  earlier — in  1811 — Henry 
Thornton,  the  British  monetary  theorist, 
stated : 

•'In  countries  in  which  the  currency  was 
In  a  rapid  course  of  depreciation,  supposing 
there  were  no  usury  laws,  the  curreni  rate 
of  interest  was  often  .  .  .  proportionately 
augmented." 

Irving  Fisher,  after  years  of  study,  con- 
cluded in  1896  that  there  was  a  close  correla- 
tion between  prices  and  Interest  rates.  In  his 
book  Appreciation  and  Interest,  Fisher  wrote 
that  high  interest  rates  accompanying  high 
prices,  and  low  Interest  rates  accompanied 
low  prices.  He  viewed  interest  rates  as  be- 
ing made  up  of  two  components : 

1.  The  "real"  rate  of  interest,  to  which 
real  saving  and  Investment  respond. 
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2.  An  added  premium  bared  on  expected 
changes  In  the  price  level. 

The  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  In  Ita 
December  1969  Review,  devoted  20  pages  to 
an  analysis  of  Interest  rates  and  price 
changes  in  the  period  1952-69  The  m.-.Jor 
finding— and  its  significance  In  measuring 
the  Impact  of  monetary  policy— was  put  this 
way  by  the  St.  LauIs  Reserve  Bank: 

"Past  price  movements  exert  a  mAjor  ef- 
fect on  nominal  (observed)  Interest  rates, 
with  the*ellect  largely  manifested  wUhin  two 
years.  Consequently,  most  of  the  rise  In  mar- 
ket interest  rates  since  1965  can  be  nttrltjuted 
to  the  current  inflation. 

•"This  Qndlng  ha.*  an  important  Implica- 
tion for  market  Interest  rates  as  an  indicator 
of  the  thrust  of  monetary  actlnns  on 
economic  activity.  High  market  Interest  rates 
do  not  necessarily  indlc.ite  monetary  ex- 
cessive monetary  ease  (as  measured  by  rapid 
expansion  of  the  money  supply),  which  re- 
sults m  rapidly  expanding  total  spending 
and  eventually  inflation  " 


WHAT  IS  THE  NIXON  PROGRAM 
FOR  AGRICULTURE— AND  WHERE 
IS  IT? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevloua 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albebt)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  depres- 
sions in  this  country  have  historically 
been  farm  bred  and  farm  fed.  The  Great 
Depression  of  1929  had  been  preceded  by 
a  decade-long  agricultural  depression  in 
rural  America.  The  Republican  Party, 
dominant  in  our  National  Government 
during  the  1920's,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  economic  anguish  of  the  American 
fanner.  This  helped  make  inevitable  the 
general  economic  collapse  which  fol- 
lowed. American  agriculture  revived  and 
prospered  during  20  years  of  Democratic 
rule  but  with  assumption  of  office  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  E^sra  Taft 
Benson  in  1953,  farm  income  began  a 
precipitous  slide  downward.  Four  years 
later  we  experienced  our  most  severe 
post  World  War  n  economic  slump,  the 
1957-58  recession.  I  am  fearful  we  are 
now  headed  down  the  same  unfortunate 
path  toward  economic  hard  times  for  the 
American  farmer  and  ultimately  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

After  more  than  a  year  under  the  Re- 
publican administration  of  President 
Nixon,  the  Congress  continues  to  wait 
in  vain  for  proposals  by  the  administra- 
tion on  farm  programs. 

Over  and  over  again — at  meeting  after 
meeting — we  have  been  told  that  an- 
swers were  forthcoming  to  questions  on 
how  to  4cal  with  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  Despite  this  promise  of 
answers,  we  have  received  nothing  in  the 
way  of  constructive  proposals  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Actually,  the  new  administration  has 
quickly  mastered  the  put-off  promise  and 
appears  to  have  made  the  technique  a 
matter  of  common  usage  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

A  new  deal  for  the  American  farmer — 
we  heard  that  theme  repeated  often  by 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
last  election.  Much  was  made  by  them 
over  their  promise  of  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  would  speak  to  the 
White  House  for  farmers,  iTv^t4'i»^  of 
speaking  to  farmers  for  the  White  House. 


We  have  had  a  new  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  more  than 
a  year  and  I  believe  that  farmers,  and 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  are 
anstious  for  him  just  to  speak — period. 
We  would  like  to  know  his  views;  we 
would  like — and  have  a  right — to  know 
how  he  and  the  administration  stand  on 
farm  programs — what  they  have  done  so 
far,  and  what  they  expect  to  do. 

For  months  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  an  attachment  of  aides  have 
been  meeting  informally  with  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  this 
body.  From  these  meetings.  I  am  told, 
the  impression  has  emerged  that  on  pol- 
icy the  new  Department  officials  are 
about  as  rootless  as  a  tumbleweed  in  a 
whirlwind.  They  have  been  steadfast 
only  to  the  suggestion  that  they  will  ad- 
minister whatever  Congress  enacts. 

What  kind  of  leadership  is  this?  What 
are  farmers  and  Members  of  Congress  to 
expect?  In  order  to  pass  meaningful, 
soimd  farm  legislation,  we  must  have 
the  President's  proposals  and  his  sup- 
port. I  and  many  others  are  increasingly 
troubled  by  this  approach,  or  perhaps 
better,  this  lack  of  approach. 

Consider  the  events  of  this  past  Tues- 
day. February  3.  At  long  last  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  sent  forward 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  this 
body  some  proposals  for  farm  legislation 
and  what  were  the  circumstances?  These 
proposals  were  not  even  given  the  ad- 
mini.;tration  stamp  of  approval. 

They  only  carried  the  notation  that 
herewith  was  a  composite — a  synthesis — 
a  so-called  bipartisan  consensus — of  leg- 
islative opinions  expressed  at  the  infor- 
mal meetings,  held  earlier  with  the  Agrl- 
cultuie  Committee.  Chairman  Poace  im- 
mediately repudiated  the  suggestion  that 
the  proposals  submitted  came  even  close 
to  a  consensus  of  the  group. 

Certainly  the  issues  at  stake  require 
more  courage  and  initiative  than  what 
has  been  shown  by  the  Department  lead- 
ership thus  far.  The  hour  already  has 
grown  very  late. 

If  no  action  is  taken  on  new  legislation, 
as  now  appears  possible,  because  of  the 
administration's  lack  of  proposals,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  required 
by  law  to  proclaim  wheat  marketing 
quotas  no  later  than  April  15.  1970,  and 
hold  a  referendum  of  wheat  farmers  on 
strict  marketing  controls  prior  to  August 
1.  When  last  held  in  April  of  1963.  such  a 
referendum  was  defeated.  Today  fanners 
are  waiting  with  worry,  fear,  and  doubts. 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  lead  time  re- 
quired for  intelligent  planting  decisions 
has  been  dissipated  and  farmers  simply 
will  not  get  details  on  programs  far 
enough  in  advance. 

The  other  major  commodity  programs 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Will  the 
lead  time  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  be 
dissipated  in  inaction  also? 

The  importance  of  action  on  farm  leg- 
islation cannot  be  overemphasized,  not 
only  for  its  Impact  on  the  farmers  of  our 
Nation,  but  because  of  its  impact  on  our 
total  economy. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  producing  group 
which  buys  about  $27  billion  in  produc- 
tion goods  per  year  is  an  important  fac- 
tor In  our  goi^ral  economy.  The  com- 


mercial farmer  buys  about  5  percent  of 
our  total  steel  production,  about  $1.6  bil- 
lion of  our  petroleimi  products  or  about 
11  percent  of  the  total  sold.  He  buys  a  lot 
of  rubber  for  his  cars  and  tractors.  It  Is 
estimated  that  his  purchases  are  the 
basis  for  about  6  million  Jobs  in  machin- 
ery, chemical,  and  other  supply  Indus- 
tries. In  turn,  his  products  are  the  basis 
for  processing  and  marketing  industries 
which  provide  an  estimated  14  to  16 
million  Jobs. 

There  Is  a  growing  trend  in  our  ex- 
panding Industrial  economy,  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  farm  sec- 
tor and  its  contributions  to  the  total 
economy;  unfortunately,  this  sector  re- 
ceives less  and  less  emphasis.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  farm  sector  in  its  in- 
terrelations to  the  rest  of  the  economy 
however  must  be  recognized  because  Its 
products  are  necessary  for  our  existence. 
We  must  have  food  and  fiber  to  meet 
domestic  requirements;  we  should  also 
have  enough  additional  food  and  fiber 
to  help  balance  our  trade. 

We  must  also  consider  the  impact  of 
agriculture  on  the  total  economy.  Recent 
data  from  my  neighboring  State  of  Kan- 
sas show  this  impact  to  be  staggering. 
On  the  average,  $1  of  farm  income  gen- 
erated $3.33  of  total  income,  whereas 
$1  of  nonfarm  Income  generated  only 
$1.46  of  total  income. 

In  addition,  the  farm  sector  in  that 
State  expended  84.4  percent  of  its  in- 
come in  the  nonfarm  sector,  whereas  the 
nonfarm  sector  expended  only  10  percent 
of  its  income  in  the  farm  sector;  and, 
lastly,  there  was  an  increasing  interde- 
pendence between  farm  and  nonfarm 
sectors  in  the  period  1950  to  1966. 

In  recent  years,  the  clamor  to  aban- 
don farm  programs  has  Increased  con- 
siderably in  volume.  I  believe  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  critics  of  these  programs  in 
general  offer  no  alternatives,  and  have 
Ill-considered  the  consequences  their  ac- 
tions might  bring  about. 

I  repeat:  The  hour  already  has  grown 
late.  President  Nixon's  administration 
must  come  forward,  and  come  forward 
immediately,  with  legislative  proposals 
and  push  for  enactment  of  legislation 
which  so  vitally  affects  our  farmers  and 
our  total  economy. 

It  has  the  responsibility.  It  cannot 
shirk  it.  It  cannot  dodge  it.  If  because  of 
this  adminLstration's  lack  of  agricultural 
proposals,  lack  of  leadership  or  both, 
American  agriculture  suffers  disaster, 
the  responsibility  will  be  at  the  door  of 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
stressing  the  n'»ed  for  more  equitable 
farm  legislation.  Four  years  ago  on  this 
very  date,  as  a  result  of  a  special  elec- 
tion, I  was  privileged  to  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  great  body.  In  this  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  this  Nation  has  become  the 
victim  of  almost  unprecedented  spiraling 
inflation  and  practically  every  segment  of 
our  economy  has  participated,  through 
wage  and  price  increases,  except  the 
American  farmer. 

It  is  ironical  that  in  this  inflation  the 
American  farmer  is  today  receiving  less 
of  the  constmier's  dollar  than  he  did 
20  years  ago  while  his  cost  of  production 
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has  increased  several  times.  This,  in 
Itself,  emphaticiJly  demonstrates  the 
need  for  Improved  farm  legislation.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  we  find  a  rapidly  de- 
creasing farm  population,  almost  to  the 
extent  of  being  a  national  catastrophe. 
Many  of  you  are  concerned  with  an  in- 
creased food  stamp  program — and,  cer- 
tainly, this  is  no  criticism  of  food 
stamps — but  I  think  it  in  order  to  remind 
you  that  if  our  farmers  cannot  survive 
economically  then,  heaven  forbid,  we 
will  become  a  "have  not "  nation  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities.  And.  what,  may  I  ask, 
would  be  the  value  of  the  food  stamps  if, 
indeed,  there  was  no  food  for  which  to 
redeem  them? 

And  so.  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  overall  economy  and  well-being  of 
this  Nation  should  look  sympathetically 
at  the  plight  of  the  farmer  and  Join  those 
of  us  who  are  attempting  to  bring  forth 
legislation  which  might  solve  this  acute 
problem.        

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND    -^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  aU  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHAOS    IN    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL 
SYSTE3iaS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  southern  region  of  this 
country  is  In  the  throes  of  a  very  serious 
problem — a  problem  that  can  no  longer 
be  considered  regional.  However,  I  fear 
that  those  of  you  in  this  body  who  rep- 
resent constituencies  outside  of  the  South 
are  not  interested  enough  in  this  very 
serious  matter. 

The  matter  is  the  future  of  the  public 
school  system  In  a  number  of  Southern 
States.  It  is  serious  to  the  extent  that  a 
large  percentage  of  students  are  now  at- 
tending poorly  staffed  and  poorly 
equipped  private  schools  and  a  signi- 
ficant number  are  Just  not  attending 
school  at  all.  It  is  serious  because  with- 
in the  public  school  system  itself  only 
chaos  is  master.  The  teachers  have  been 
reshuffled  and  must  start  anew  midway 
through  a  semester.  The  students  have 
been  thrown  into  mass  confusion  as  a 
result  of  busing,  transferring  problems, 
new  teachers,  and  new  surroundings. 
Some  children  are  about  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  third  school  this  year. 

Think  now.  what  I  am  saying  to  you. 
Great  numbers  of  students  are  being 
transferred  in  February  and  March,  not 
between  semesters,  not  at  the  end  of  a 
school  year,  but  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  semester.  How  does  the  receiving  teach- 
er grade  the  transferred  student  that  she 
has  never  seen  before  when  half  of  his 
work  in  the  semester  has  been  before 
another  teacher  In  another  school?  Well 


some  schools  have  had  to  create  arti- 
ficial semesters  and  for  many  students 
there  will  be  an  extra  set  of  grades.  The 
poor  teachers  are  swamped  with  extra 
work  and  there  is  chaos  in  the  admin- 
istrative office  of  the  school  boards. 

Can  aU  this  be  what  we  want  for  our 
children? 

Yet.  Just  about  the  only  people  in 
this  or  the  other  body  expressing  con- 
cern about  the  worsening  situation  are 
those  colleagues  who  represent  constitu- 
encies in  the  South.  One's  first  impres- 
sion of  the  inattention  paid  by  those 
Congressmen  outside  of  the  South  is  that 
they  either  just  do  not  care  because  the 
victims  of  the  Supreme  Court  policies 
are  not  their  constituents,  or  they  Just 
do  not  understand  the  problem. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  problem  it  is  because  you  have 
not  been  listening.  Maybe  we  have  cried 
"wolf"  too  often.  But  I  am  most  serious 
when  I  say  that  our  schools  are  facing 
a  chaotic  situation. 

The  problem  of  the  schools,  affecting 
several  million  southern  children,  is  a 
national  problem,  not  a  regional  one. 
You  see,  the  last  vestige  of  our  old  dual 
school  systems  is  about  gone.  This  leaves 
us  with  integrated  schools  much  like  you 
have  in  the  North.  But  the  courts  have 
not  been  willing  to  stop  there.  In  their 
zeal  to  drive  us  to  the  wall,  the  Judges 
are  treating  our  children  like  so  many 
parcel  post  packsiges  to  be  delivered 
aroimd  town  or  across  the  county.  Well, 
its  time  for  the  same  court  decisions  to 
be  applied  in  your  part  of  the  coimtry. 
I  can  assure  you  that  you  would  then 
imderstand  the  problem  most  clearly. 

Let  me  point  out  part  of  that  problem. 

I  would  remind  my  northern  colleagues 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  stated 
specifically  that  no  official  or  court  of 
the  United  States  was  empowered  "to 
issue  any  order  seddng  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance." 

I  would  also  remind  you  that  desegre- 
gation is  defined  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
as  follows: 

Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  achoolB  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

The  intention  of  Congress  was  clear 
in  1964.  but  HEW  and  the  courts  from 
the  very  beginning  found  many  ways  to 
get  aroimd  the  law  by  arguing  that  the 
many  guidelines  and  orders  they  were 
issuing  were  not  to  "overcome  racial 
imbalance."  but  rather  were  to  break 
up  a  dual  school  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dual  school  syston  in 
most  of  the  South  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  But  still  the  army  of  bureaucrats 
and  Judges  continue  their  relentless 
march  through  the  South.  1  suppose  the 
thing  I  resent  most  is  that  while  this  is 
going  on;  while  the  courts  have  mis- 
construed the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
while  the  HEW  continues  to  Ignore  the 
clear  Intent  of  Congress,  the  Members 
of  this  great  body  sit  here  in  silence  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  the  courts  and  the 
bureaucrats  are  thumbing  their  Tespec- 
tive  noses  at  us.  Does  the  1964  law  mean 


what  It  says  or  not?  Are  you  willing  to 
stand  behind  the  laws  you  pass  or  not?. 
Is  it  okay  for  the  bureaucrats  and  the 
courts  to  ignore  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  as  long  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  status  quo  In  your  con- 
gressional districts? 

Where  does  it  all  end?  Unfortunately 
it  will  not  end  until  some  of  the  same 
unconstitutional  court  decisions  are  ap- 
plied in  your  ptart  of  the  coimtry  as  they 
are  being  applied  in  mine.  We  watched 
many  of  you  squirm  when  President  Nix- 
on proposed  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
be  applied  in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South.  Now  let's  see  what  happens  when 
your  constituents  are  bused  across  town; 
when  they  are  moved  from  their  neigh- 
borhood schools;  when  the  public  school 
syst^ns  of  your  district  are  thrown  into 
utter  chaos.  That  is  when  it  will  all  end. 
That  is  when  you  will  finally  understand 
the  problem.  That  is  when  the  Congress 
will  finally  demand  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  follow 
the  law.  And  that  is  when  Congress  will 
finally  call  the  hand  of  the  courts. 

Look,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  South 
know  we  have  been  wrong  in  the  past.  As 
a  region  we  have  struggled  mightily  to 
keep  things  as  they  were.  Frequently,  we 
have  not  come  into  court  "with  clean 
hands."  But  that  day  has  passed  now. 
The  zealots  are  overrunning  our  land. 
The  all  encompassing  octopus  of  Gov- 
ernment— having  enjoyed  great  feast 
at  the  expense  of  the  South — is  still 
hungry;  its  appetite  only  whetted,  not 
satisfied.  And  so  our  children  are  made 
to  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
demand  that  the  bureaucrats  and  the 
courts  follow  the  law.  I  call  on  the  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  follow  the  law.  And 
finally,  and  most  reluctantly,  I  say  to 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Justice  Department,  if  you  are  not  going 
to  follow  the  law,  then  by  all  that  is  holy 
enforce  your  illegal  edicts  in  every  region 
of  this  land  just  as  you  do  in  the  South. 
Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cries  of  righteous 
indignation  will  issue  from  the  now  silent 
figures  of  our  northern  friends.  And  then 
maybe  we  will  finally  get  some  action  out 
of  this  sleeping  Congress. 

Listen  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hear  my 
words.  I  am  talking  in  the  emotional 
terms  of  a  man  concerned  about  what  is 
happening  in  his  city  and  his  State.  I  am 
concerned  about  what  is  happening  to 
the  millions  of  southern  children,  whose 
educated  minds  are  so  desperately 
needed  if  the  South  as  a  region  is  ever 
to  move  out  of  the  economic  dark  ages. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  effect  such  ac- 
tion by  the  courts  is  having  on  the  fee- 
ing of  respect  for  law  and  order,  long  one 
of  the  most  admirable  characteristics  of 
the  southerner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  should  know  that 
most  of  the  people  now  crying  for  relief 
from  oppressive  court  orders,  now  seek- 
ing an  end  to  discrimination  of  the  worst 
kind,  are  not  radicals.  They  are  con- 
cerned citizens,  both  black  and  white, 
who  do  not  want  to  see  an  end  to  public 
education.  They  are  solid  members  of 
their  community,  who  only  seek  a  chance 
to  live  their  lives  without  the  uncon- 
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stitutional  interference  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  beg  my  colleagues  to  let  them 
have  that  right.  Remove  the  heel  of  Gov- 
ernment from  our  necks  and  let  us  once 
again  turn  our  attentions  to  providing 
good,  sound  educational  opportunities 
for  all  our  citizens. 
Is  that  too  much  to  ask? 


PANAMA  CANAL  POLICIES:  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  CONFUSION  CLARI- 
FIED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  informed 
leaders  of  the  Congress  in  both  House 
and  Senate  have  long  recognized  the 
Panama  Canal  as  posing  one  of  the 
gravest  questions  now  facing  the  United 
States.  Though  various  Senators  and 
Representatives,  in  addresses  and  state- 
ments in  the  Congressional  Record 
over  a  period  of  years,  have  covered  the 
significant  angles  of  this  complicated 
subject,  the  mass  news  media,  with  rare 
exceptions,  has  failed  to  clarify  the  is- 
sues. Too  often  what  has  been  published 
was  inaccurate,  lacking  in  realistic  per- 
spective, misleading  and  confusing.  All  of 
this  proves  that  the  writers  involved  have 
had  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essen- 
tial facts,  or  the  necessary  objectivity  to 
deal  with  matters  of  such  vast  import. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  much  interest 
that  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  two 
letters  to  the  editor  on  the  canal  ques- 
tion. The  first,  on  December  28.  1969.  by 
Emmett  Harris,  correctly  expressed  the 
fear  of  loss  by  the  United  States  of  its 
control  over  the  vital  waterway;  the  sec- 
ond, on  January  4,  1970.  by  Robert  Mc- 
Clintock,  a  career  oflQcial  of  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  Department  of  SUte.  ridi- 
culed the  fears  of  Mr.  Harris  and  grossly 
misinterpreted  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
new  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

With  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  re- 
suiting  confusion.  Capt.  Franz  O.  Willen- 
bucher.  a  retired  career  ofUcer  of  the 
Navy  and  lawyer  with  long  experience  in 
Panama  Canal  treaty  matters,  on  Jan- 
uarj-  13  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  which  this  paper  de- 
clined to  publish.  This  letter  admirably 
clarifies  the  key  Issues  in  the  canal  ques- 
tion and  makes  two  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  the  actions  that  should  be  taken 
by  our  Government.  They  are:  First,  a 
formal  declaration  in  opposition  to  the 
surrender  by  the  United  States  of  any  of 
its  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  authority 
over  the  Canal  Zone  territory  and  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  any  other  nation  or  to  any 
International  organization:  and  second 
the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the 
major  modernization  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

As  to  the  fundamental  question  of 
safeguarding  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  ranal  enterprise,  more  than  100 
Members  of  the  House  have  introduced 
identical  resolutions  opposing  the  pro- 
jected surrenders  at  Panama  that  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  committee  has  not  yet 
held  hearings,  nor  has  it  Indicated  when 


they  will  be  held.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
may  add  that  extensive  hearings  by  this 
committee  on  similar  resolutions  in  1967 
were  held  but  never  printed  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  such  cases  and  the  commit- 
tee never  made  a  report. 

In  regard  to  the  major  modernization 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  identical  bills  are 
pending  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  form  of  modernization  provided  for 
in  them  contemplates  retention  by  the 
United  States  of  its  full  sovereignty  over 
both  the  zone  territory  and  canal,  en- 
ables the  maximum  utilization  of  all 
work  so  far  accomplished  on  the  great 
wate  way.  avoids  the  dangerous  pitfall 
of  treaty  involvements  with  Panama  and 
other  countries  directly  affected,  and 
preserves  the  economy  of  Panama 
through  the  employment  of  thousands  of 
Panamanians  on  the  canal  enterprise. 
and  large  expenditures  in  Panama  of 
more  than  $100  millions  annually. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
statement  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  January  19.  1970.  entitled.  "Pan- 
amp,  Giveaway:  Time  for  Action  has 
Come  "  I  quoted  the  full  texts  of  the 
pending  measures  now  l>efore  the  Con- 
gress along  with  another  thoughtful  let- 
ter by  Captain  Willenbucher  published 
in  the  December  25.  1969.  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star. 

Because  letter-writer  McClintock  is 
now  assigned  for  duty  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Undersecretary  for  Political 
Affairs,  it  is  unthinkable  that  he  would 
write  the  letter  he  did  without  superior 
approval.  For  this  reason,  it  was  prob- 
ably a  trial  balloon  for  what  could  be 
a  move  to  reopen  the  negotiations  for 
the  proposed  1967  giveaway  treaties  that 
are  p.gain  being  vigorously  demanded  by 
radical  elements  in  Panama. 

As  the  indicated  series  of  letters  is 
highly  pertinent  to  the  present  canal  sit- 
uation and  should  be  read  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  cognizant  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  quote  the  two  that  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post,  along 
with  the  complete  text  of  the  one  that 
the  Post  refused  to  publish: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  28.  1969) 
Pear  fok  the  Canal 

Personnel  changes  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Panama  desk  Indicate  that  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Panama  Treaty  Is  again 
about  to  be  given.  Since  the  closing  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  only  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
the  Panama  Canal  remain  under  non-Com- 
munist control.  The  release  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  Is  to  place 
the  control  of  that  vital  waterway  in  jeop- 
ardy. Step*  should  be  taken  to  block  the 
Panama  Treaty. 

Emmktt  Haebis. 

Wasrincton. 

IProm  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.  4,  1970] 
A  MATTca  or  STEArrs 

I  read  with  some  amusement  the  letter 
published  In  your  edition  of  Dec.  28  from  Mr 
Emmett  Harris  In  which  he  expresses  fear 
that  personnel  changes  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment Indicate  that  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Panama  Treaty  Is  again  atwut  to  be  given. 
Mr.  Hams  concludes  that  "since  the  closing 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  only  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
and  the  Panama  Canal  remain  under  non- 
Communlst  control." 

This  almpUatlc  view  of  the  geography  of 


the  oceans  does  not  conform  with  the  facts. 
The  two  principal  straits  governing  egress 
from  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the  West— the 
Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  and  the  Baltic 
Belts — are  controlled  by  our  NATO  allies. 
Turkey,  Denmark  and  Norway,  with  Sweden 
neutral.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world  egress 
by  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Sea  of  Japan 
Is  controlled  at  the  Strait  of  Tsushima  by 
South  Korea  and  Japan  and  at  the  Hakodate 
Strait  also  by  Japan.  The  entrance  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Is  the  Straits  of  Oman,  controlled 
by  Iran.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  traversed 
by  Soviet  warships  as  well  as  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
lie  between  non-Communist  Spain  and  Mo- 
rocco In  fact,  your  correspondent  Mr.  Harris 
should  be  Informed  that  there  are  no  Inter- 
oceanlc  straits  r>r  canals  in  Communist  hands 
anywhere,  except  for  a  few  passages  between 
the  Kurlles  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

As  for  Mr.  Harris's  fear  that  "the  release 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama Is  to  place  the  control  of  that  vital 
waterway  in  Jeopardy."  the  main  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  present  Guardla  government  In 
Panama  Is  antl-communism:  nor  do  the  pro- 
posed treaties  give  away  the  Panama  Canal. 

Probably  If  Mr.  Harris  were  to  learn  that 
this  commentary  on  his  geography  was  writ- 
ten by  a  State  Department  offlcer.  his  suspi- 
cions would  b*  deeply  increased.  However, 
at  least  one  advantage  of  writing  as  a  State 
Department  officer  Is  that  we  know  our  facts. 
Robert  McClintock. 

Washington. 

January  13. 1970 
To  the  Editor. 
Washington  Post. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sot:  As  a  career  naval  officer  who. 
while  on  active  duty  In  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, shared  with  others  responsibility  for 
certain  national  defense  aspects  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  participated  In  drafting  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty  of 
1936-39.  and.  consequently,  long  Interested 
In  questions  affecting  Its  operation  and  se- 
curity. I  read  the  letters  of  Emmett  Harris 
and  Robert  McClintock  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  Dec  28.  1969  and  January  4.  1970. 
respectively,  with  more  than  casual  Interest. 
The  Harris  letter,  while  basically  sound.  Is. 
unfortunately,  very  much  too  short.  The 
effect  of  the  McClintock  letter  Is  to  confuse 
by  emphasis  upon  Irrevelant  matter  and  a 
disregard  of  essential  facts. 

Ever  since  the  1917  Communist  overthrow 
of  the  Russian  Government  and  the  influence 
at  Petrograd  of  John  Reed,  the  notorious 
Harvard -educated  Communist.  long  range 
Soviet  policy  has  aimed  at  gaining  control 
of  key  strategic  water  transportation  routes. 
While  the  other  waterways  mentioned  by  Mr. 
McClintock.  a  career  officer  of  the  United 
States  Foreign  Service,  are  Important,  they 
are  dwarfed  Into  Inslgnlflcance.  when  com- 
pared with  the  ONLY  two  Interoceanlc  ca- 
nals :  Suez  and  Panama. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  stage  was  set  for 
Soviet  dominance  by  two  colossal  diplomatic 
blunders  which  we.  ourselves,  made  during 
the  E.senhower  administration.  The  first  was 
our  determined  Insistence  that  Britain  with- 
draw from  the  Suez  Canal  Zone,  to  which 
demand  It  reluctantly  succumbed  only  after 
ruthless  pressure,  Including  our  sale  of  ster- 
ling on  a  scale  which  would  have  broken  the 
pound.  The  second  was  our  refusal.  In  1956, 
to  help  finance  the  Aswan  Dam  project,  as 
something  which  could  not  be  done,  only  to 
witness  Its  successful  construction,  as  a 
monument  to  Soviet  persistence  to  achieve 
Its  ultimate  aim  of  Communist  control  over 
the  Suez  Canal.  Following  our  refusal  of 
such  financial  aid.  the  British  having  been 
f ->rced  to  withdraw,  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  was 
^•ttl.^nallzed  on  July  26.  1956  by  E;ypt.  which 

"asioned  the  closure  of  the  Canal  for  the 

■rr  time.  It  was  sut>sequently  reopened  and 
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for  a  time  operated  until  It  was  again  closed 
In  1967.  as  the  result  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 
It  has  since  remained  closed  with  evil  conse- 
quences to  world  shipping.  The  predictable 
result  of  our  own  ineptitude  has  been  di- 
rectly to  aid  Communist  Russia  In  becoming 
the  likely  heir  to  the  Suez  Canal  should 
Israel  fall,  thus  placing  ourselves  In  the  dif- 
ficult position  of  choice  between  possible 
necessity  of  direct  military  aid  to  Isra«l 
should  her  Independence  he  threatened  or 
the  loss  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  CommunUt 
control. 

In  the  Caribbean,  which  Is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  our  fourth  front.  Soviet  power  In 
1959  gained  control  of  Cuba  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  a  situation  which  also  resulted 
from  our  diplomatic  Ineptitude.  Since  then. 
Communist  agents  In  Panama,  among  them 
Thelma  King,  a  former  member  of  the  Pana- 
manian National  Assembly  and  now  a  leading 
commentator  on  Panamanian  television,  led 
In  agitation  against  the  United  States.  These 
activities  were  featured  by  Red-led  Pana- 
manian mob  assaults  In  January.  1964  against 
the  Canal  Zone,  causing  the  death  of  four 
of  otu  soldiers  and  large  losses  of  United 
States  property  In  Panama  and  the  United 
States  owned  Zone  territory.  This  violence 
led  to  the  negotiation  of  three  proposed  new 
Canal  treaties  which  would.  If  adopted,  cede 
United  SUtes  territory  and  property  at  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama. 

Many  members  of  Congress  have  recognized 
the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  exUtlng  situa- 
tion In  Panama.  Starting  on  October  27.  1969 
(the  birth  date  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  who, 
while  president,  provided  the  leadership  for 
achieving  for  the  United  SUtes  full  sover- 
eign powers  over  the  Canal  Zone)  more  than 
100  members  of  Congress  have  Introduced 
Identical  resolutions,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  United 
{.i|  States  should  maintain  and  protect  Its  sov- 
C*'  erelgn  rights.  Jurisdiction,  and  control  over 
the  Canal  and  Its  operation  and  not  sur- 
render any  of  those  powers  In  any  degree 
to  any  other  nation  or  any  International 
organization. 

It  18.  also,  important  for  the  people  of  our 
country  td'know  that  legislation  to  provide 
for  major  modernization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  has  l>€en  Introduced  In  l>oth  Senate 
and  House  to  effectuate  plans  already  de- 
veloped, that  such  modernization  does  not 
Involve  a  new  treaty  with  Panama,  since  it 
does  not  require  any  additional  land  or 
waters  or  any  new  authority  and  that  It 
would  preserve  and  Increase  the  economy  of 
Panama  as  well  as  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  which 
are  important  users  of  the  Canal. 

It  might  be  well  for  those  who  advocate 
surrender  of  Its  sovereign  rights  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  by  the  United  States  to 
answer  certain  pertinent  questions,  Includ- 
ing the  following: 

(1)  Why  should  the  total  net  Investment 
of  more  than  $5,000,000,000  of  United  States 
taxpayers'  money  In  the  Canal.  Including  ex- 
penditures for  defense  which  Incldently 
must  continue,  be  completely  Ignored  and 
lost? 

(2)  Why  have  our  treaty  negotiators 
wholly  disregarded  the  provisions  of  Article 
IV.  Section  3.  Clause  2  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  which  vests  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  territory  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States  In  Congress  (Senate  and 
House)  and  not  alone  In  the  treaty-making 
power  (President  and  Senate)? 

(3)  Would  not  the  surrender  of  the  United 
States  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Canal  instantly  create  a  power  vacuum  (as 
occurred  In  the  Middle  East  through  our 
Ineptitude)  that  would  promptly  be  fllled  by 
Soviet  power,  all  leading  to  Communist  dom- 


ination of  the  Canal  and  of  Panama  Itself 
and  over  other  Latin  American  countries? 
Witness  Cuba  where  we  assisted  Soviet  Rus- 
sia In  gaining  Its  foothold  In  this  very  area. 

Based  up->n  Its  actions  In  1967  and  again 
In  1969.  our  House  of  Representatives  will, 
no  doubt,  vigorously  oppose  any  attempt  to 
give  away  the  Canal  or  any  future  canal 
which  may  be  constructed  with  United  States 
taxpayers'  money,  as  Is  contemplated  in  the 
proposed  treaties,  which  aroused  a  storm  of 
protest  In  the  United  States  when  their  con- 
tents became  known. 

The  McClintock  letter  appears  to  be  a  trial 
balloon  on  the  part  of  the  old  State  De- 
partment-White House  clique  which,  for 
years,  has  been  advocating  a  give-away  pol- 
icy not  only  with  regard  to  our  possessions 
m  Panama,  but  also  by  Insisting  that  the 
British  do  likewise,  as  we  did  with  reference 
to  the  Suez  Canal. 

Our  people  must  realize  that  the  real  sov- 
ereignty issue  at  Panama  Is  not  United  States 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone  versus  Panamani- 
an control;  It  is  United  States  control  versus 
Communist  control  in  that  coup-ridden 
country.  Any  other  view  Is.  to  say  the  least, 
naive  and  blind  to  the  true  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Two  years  before  Panama  ceded  to  the 
United  States  territory  to  construct  the 
Canal,  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901  was 
consummated  between  the  United  States  and 
Great,  Britain,  under  the  precise  terms  of 
which,  as  a  mandate  of  civilization,  we  agreed 
to  operate  any  isthmian  canal  which  we 
might  construct  on  the  basis  of  "entire 
equality"  with  tolls  to  be  "Just  and  equita- 
ble' to  all.  This  we  have  scrupulously  done. 
Consequently,  there  cannot  be.  nor  Is  there 
any.  Just  or  supportable  reason  why  any  na- 
tion, much  less  Panama,  should  want  our 
authority  and  control  diluted  in  any  way. 
Certainly,  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
assert  Itself.  It  should  promptly  adopt  the 
resolution  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives covering  the  sovereignty  question. 
It  should  also,  forthwith,  enact  the  legisla- 
tion, pending  In  both  houses  of  Congress,  for 
major  modernization  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
something  which  the  State  Department  ap- 
pears not  ready  to  accept,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  single  most  logical  solution 
to  this  vital  problem  in  these  difficult  times 
of  world-wide  political  Instability. 

Franz  O.  Willenbucher. 

Captain,  USN.  {Retired). 


LEGISLATION  TO  BAN  THE  SALE  OF 
LEADED  GASOLINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr,  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Augtist  4  and  5,  of  last  year  I  introduced 
H.R.  13281  and  H.R.  13321,  to  my  knowl- 
edge the  first  bills  ever  Introduced  in 
the  Congress  to  regulate  or  ban  the  sale 
of  lead  in  gasoline.  HJl.  13281  would 
require  a  health  warning  on  all  advertis- 
ing of  leaded  gasoline;  while  H.R.  13321 
would  eliminate  the  depletion  allowance 
for  all  oil  companies  that  continue  to  sell 
or  manufacture  leaded  gasoline. 

At  the  time  I  noted  that  the  health 
effects  of  lead  on  the  nervous  system,  on 
reproductive  organs,  as  a  cause  of  blood, 
coronary,  and  kidney  disease  and  on 
lung  damage  have  been  known  for  many 
years.  It  was  also  clear  that  the  Increase 
in  the  level  of  lead  both  in  human  be- 
ings and  in  the  air  over  our  major  cities 


was  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  leaded  gasoline  produced.  Yet 
no  State  or  Federal  standards  for  lead 
had  been  established. 

I  followed  this  up  at  an  ad  hoc  hear- 
ing on  air  pollution  in  December  with 
expert  testimony  from  witnesses  like 
Ralph  Nader  and  the  former  New  York 
City  Commissioner  of  Air  Pollution,  Aus- 
tin Heller,  who  testified  as  to  the  dan- 
gers of  lead. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
pronouncement  of  public  concern  re- 
cently heard  from  the  auto  industry  on 
auto  pollution  appear  to  date  from  about 
the  time  of  this  hearing. 

In  January  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  of  New  York,  calling 
on  him  to  initiate  action  to  ban  lead  in 
gasoline.  I  noted  that  leaded  gasoline 
was  the  single  greatest  source  of  lead 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  while  doc- 
tors and  scientists  have  not  set  a  thresh- 
old for  lead  concentration  as  a  health 
hazard,  "we  cannot  permit  this  experi- 
ment with  human  life  to  continue." 

The  President's  announcement  today 
in  his  environmental  message  supporting 
the  banning  of  lead  in  gasoline  is  thus  a 
source  of  pride  to  me.  However,  it  must 
be  made  clear  that  the  banning  of  lead 
is  not  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  auto  pollution,  and  that  it  is 
probably  fair  to  say  that  one  of  the  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  Presidential  sup- 
port was  the  reversal  of  the  traditional 
position  of  the  auto  industry  on  the 
question. 

A  year  ago  the  auto  industry  opposed 
the  banning  of  lead  in  gasoline.  Public 
indignition  over  auto-caused  air  pol- 
lution, and  the  growing  support  for 
banning  the  inherently  polluting  internal 
combustion  engine,  forced  the  industry 
to  jettison  its  traditional  alliance  with 
the  oil  companies  in  order  to  try  to  save 
the  internal  combustion  engine  itself 
from  being  banned.  Eliminating  lead 
from  gasoline  would  bring^  about  a  mod- 
erate reduction  in  pollution  from  the 
automobile.  This  is  why  I  have  advocated 
action  against  it.  It  will  not,  however, 
bring  about  the  kind  of  significant  re- 
duction that  will  mean  clean  air. 

The  auto  industry  hopes  that  by  sup- 
porting the  banning  of  lead,  public  at- 
tention will  be  diverted  from  the  internal 
combustion  engine  to  the  oil  industry 
until  the  furor  subsides  and  the  threat 
of  legislative  action  is  ended. 

I  do  not  intend  to  let  this  happen.  Last 
July  I  introduced  legislation  to  ban  the 
internal  combustion  engine  unless  it 
could  meet  rigorous  new  pollution  stand- 
ards. Next  week  I  intend  to  offer  a  set 
of  recommendations  that  will  eliminate 
the  automobile  as  a  source  of  pollution. 
It  is  today  responsible  for  60  percent  of 
air  pollution  in  this  coimtry  and  up  to 
92  percent  in  urban  areas.  These  recom- 
mendations will  come  in  a  report  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  December  hear- 
ings. 

The  text  of  H.R.  13281  and  H.R.  13321 
follow,  as  do  my  Record  statements  when 
I  Introduced  them,  my  telegram  and  the 
reply  from  Governor  Rockefeller,  a  re- 
cent Washington  Post  article  en  leaded 
gasoline,  and  other  related  information: 
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HJl.  13281 


A  bill  to  require  MiTertlAing  for  gMolln*  that 
cont«aas  lead  to  contain  a  statement  that 
the   gasoline   contains   lead    and    that   In- 
haling  lu  fumee  can  be  fatal  and  to  re- 
quire that  such  statement  be  prominently 
displayed  where  feuch  gasoline  Is  sold 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  shall 
be   an   unfair  or  deceptive  act  or   practice 
within  the  meaning  of  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  fall  to  dlaplay. 
clearly  and  prominently,  (1)  In  all  advertis- 
ing of  gasoline  that  contaliu  lead,  and   (2) 
at  all  places  where  kuch  gasoline  la  sold  the 
following  statement:  "This  gasoline  contains 
lead.  Lead  fumes  are  poisonous.  Prolonged 
exposure  can   be  fatal."  The  statement  re- 
quired to  be  displayed  prominently  at  the 
places  where  such  gasoline  is  sold  shall  be 
cocnpoeed  of  letteit  four  Inches  high  and  one- 
bait  inch  thick. 

Sxc.  3  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  enforced  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  provided  for  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prevent  any  person 
from  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in 
the  kame  manner,  by  the  same  means,  and 
with  the  same  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  as  though  all  applicable  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  were  Incorporated  into  and  made  a  part 
of  this  Act:  and  any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  and  entitled  to  the  prtvllegea  and 
ImmunlUea  provided  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Ootnmlaslon  Act  as  though  the  applicable 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Oommlaalon  Act  were  Incorporated  Into  and 
made  a  part  at  this  Act. 

Sac.  3.  The  flrst  section  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Hit.  isaai 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  after  1970  no  oil  or 
gas  depletion  deduction  shall  be  allowed  a 
company  which  U  engaged  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly in  the  sale  to  consumers  of  petroleum 
products  containing  lead 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  artd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
613  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  (re- 
lating to  percentage  depletion)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  Ddtiai.  or  Dkplxtion  to  CoMPamxa 
Enoacxd  ts  Salx  or  PmoLXOM  Pboooots 
CoNTAXNiNC  LsAO. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter,  no  deduc- 
tion for  depletion  shall  be  allowed  a  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  any  oil  or  gas  well  under 
section  611  for  any  taxable  year,  whether  the 
applicable  allowance  for  depletion  would  be 
determined  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this 
section  or  otherwise.  If  such  taxpayer  Is  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  be 
engaged  In  such  taxable  year  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  one  or  more  alBllatee.  par- 
ents, subsidiaries,  or  related  companies,  or 
otherwise.  In  the  sale  at  retail  to  consumers 
of  gasoline  or  other  petroleum  products  to 
which  lead  has  been  added." 

Skc.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1970. 

{Frtm  the  CoNoaxssioNAL  Racoao,  Aug.   4. 

1969) 
IiBcisLsnoN  To  Rx«t7iBX  a  Health  WaawiNa 
ON  Aix  ABvxanazHc  roa  Osbounx  CoirrAm- 

INO    LXAO 


The  SrxAKxa  pro  tempore.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  (Mr.  F*aBsTxiN)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

ICr.  FAaBSTsnr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Introduced  H.R.  13281.  leglslaUon  to  require 
a  health  warning  on  all  advertising  for  gaso- 
line containing  lead. 

The  amotmt  of  lead  In  the  air  over  New 
York  City  has  almost  tripled  In  the  46  years 
since  tetraethyl  lead  was  Introduced  as  a 
motor  fuel  additive  Similar  trends  have  been 
noted  In  other  cities  and  In  Increasing  atmos- 
pheric lead  contamination  even  In  such  re- 
mote locations  as  Greenland  and  Antarctica. 

Lead  has  so  contaminated  the  oceans,  sur- 
face waters,  air.  and  food  that  man  today 
bears  a  body  burden  of  lead  far  above  the 
natural  level  of  Intake.  The  average  lead  con- 
centration In  the  bodies  of  Americans  today 
Is  many  times  the  level  found  even  a  few 
years  ago. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  auto- 
mobiles In  general  and  the  lead  gas-using 
Internal  combustion  engine  In  particular  Is 
the  No.  1  villain.  According  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  automobile  is  the  single 
largest  contributor  to  the  lead  In  our  atmos- 
phere. Forty-five  percent  of  all  lead  In  gas- 
oline by  weight  ends  up  In  the  atmosphere. 

The  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
forecasts  the  continued  upward  surge  In  the 
lead  content  of  our  air  at  an  annual  rate  of 
approximately  4Vi  percent.  In  terms  of  the 
next  4  years,  this  means  38  million  more 
pounds  of  lead  pollution. 

Lead  pollution  level  for  automobiles,  19€t~ 
72,  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration — 
Total  emissions  nationwide 

I  In  millions  of  pounds  per  year ) 

1068 199 

1968 208 

1970 217 

1971    227 

1972   237 

The  effects  of  lead  potkonlng  have  been 
well  known  for  many  years.  Lead  poisoning 
can  attack  the  central  nervous  system, 
peripheral  nerves,  smooth  muscles,  and  re- 
productive organs,  as  well  as  cause  blood 
disorders,  coronary  and  chronic  kidney  dis- 
ease, and  lung  damage.  This  Is  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  Tetraethyl  Lead 
Corp.,  major  producer  of  lead  In  the  United 
States,  has  almost  been  forced  to  go  out  of 
bualneas  several  times  as  a  result  of  success- 
ful lawwulta  by  former  employees  whcae 
health  was  permanently  Impaired  through 
exposxire  to  lead.  Yet  the  danger  from  lead 
for  a  majority  at  the  population  comes  not 
from  Individual  contacts,  but  from  ctunula- 
tlve  exposures  to  lead:  for  lead  particles  build 
up  In  the  body. 

Despite  this,  there  are  currently  no  State 
or  Federal  air  quality  standards  for  lead  In 
the  United  States  although  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  last  week  or- 
dered oil  companies  to  provide  it  with  data 
on  additives  In  fuel.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
already  regulating  the  lead  content  of  gaso- 
line, and  the  panel  on  electrically  powered 
vehicles  recommended  In  1967  that  stand- 
ards for  the  lead  content  in  gasoline  be 
immediately  established.  A  scientific  task 
force  on  environmental  problems  in  Sweden 
has  reconunended  the  total  banning  of  lead 
additives  from  gasoline. 

I  cannot  stand  by  and  watch  the  long-term 
harmful  effects  of  lead  pollution  remain 
masked  only  to  be  detected  too  late  to  pre- 
vent serious  damage.  We  may  already  be 
perilously  close  to  the  threshold  of  lead  tox- 
icity as  a  result  of  environmental  expostire. 

The  legislation  I  am  today  Introducing 
would  require  aU  advertising  for  gasoline 
containing  lead  to  contain  the  warning ; 

"This  gasoline  contains  lead.  Lead  fumes 
are  polaonotis.  Prolonged  exposure  can  be 
fatal." 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  prominent 


posting  of   the  same   health   warning  near 
gasoline  pumps  In  service  stations. 

This  proposal  is  the  second  in  a  three-bill 
package  relating  to  the  effect  of  automo- 
biles and  air  pollution.  On  Thursday  I  In- 
troduced legislation  that  would  ban  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  automobiles  powered 
by  internal  combustion  engines  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978.  The  final  bill,  which  I  Intend 
to  introduce  on  Tuesday,  will  call  for  a  tax 
incentive  to  oil  companies  which  eliminate 
lead  from  gasoline. 

I  From  the  Concrkssiomal  Racoao, 
Aug.  5.  1969) 

LXCISLATION  To  RXFEAL  OiL  DXPLXTION  AL- 
LOWANCE roa  CoMPANXxs  Who  MANurac- 
TtnuK  LbaokdOas 

The  SrxAKxa.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
FAaasTxiN)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Pasbstkin.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Introduced  H.R.  13321,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  for  oil  com- 
panies which  continue  to  manufacture  gas- 
oline containing  lead  after  January  1,  1971. 

This  legislation  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
tax  reform.  Congress  hopefully  is  going  to 
reduce  the  27 14 -percent  depletion  allowance 
anyway.  Lead  fumes  from  gasoline  contrib- 
ute very  heavily  to  the  $12  billion  annual 
cost  of  air  pollution  as  well  as  representing 
a  serious  health  hazard.  There  are  practical 
and  relatively  inexpensive  alternatives  to 
lead  In  gasoline.  The  petroleum  Industry, 
however,  like  the  auto  Industry,  has  generally 
resisted  efforts  to  put  these  alternatives  Into 
effect,  because  it  does  not  want  to  go  to  the 
expense  and  effort  necessary  to  effect  a  con- 
version. The  economic  Incentive  can  serve  as 
a  significant  stimulus.  The  big  oil  compa- 
nies must  take  some  corrective  action  or 
pay  the  bill. 

There  are  two  alternatives  to  gaaoUne 
containing  lead.  One  would  be  to  either 
replace  lead  with  other  additives  or  to  modify 
the  refining  process.  Lead  functions  in  gaso- 
line as  an  antiknock  ingredient.  Nickel  and 
boron  are  among  the  addlUvee  which  can 
be  substituted  to  perform  the  same  function. 
American  Oil  Co..  on  the  other  hand,  has 
modified  its  refining  process  to  bring  about 
a  higher  level  of  paraffins  in  order  to  produce 
its  nonleaded  gas.  In  either  case  refined  gas- 
oline is  still  the  basic  fuel  which  goes  into 
the  internal  combustion  engine. 

Tbe  second  alternative  is  the  replacement 
of  gasoline  by  natural  gas.  Natural  gas  can 
be  used  in  internal  combustion  engines  Just 
as  refined  gasoline  is.  Natural  gas.  however, 
does  not  pollute  the  atmoephere  to  the  ex- 
tent regular  gas  does,  and  produces  no  lead 
emission.  This  is  demonstrated  by  recent 
truck  tests  conducted  by  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration  in  Detroit: 

Comparative  truck  emistioTis  for  leaded  gas- 
oline and  propane — Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration 

I  In  grams  per  mile  | 

Carbon  monoxide : 

Gasoline 17.00 

LPO    (propane) 16.00 

Hydrocarbons : 

Gasoline 28.80 

LPO    (propane) . 8.00 

Oxides  of  nitrogen: 

Gasoline  8.00 

LPO    (propane) 4. 00 

Lead: 

Gasoline 8.17 

LPO    (propane) 0 

Methane  in  the  compressed  form  Is  now 
Jtist  beginning  to  oome  Into  use  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gasoline.  As  tests  with  a  1968 
Ford  Ranchero  demonstrated,  methane  pro- 
duces an  even  lower  level  ot  pollution  emis- 
sion than  propane : 
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comparative  pollutant  emission  for  leaded  Its  octane  rating  47  years  ago,  and  as  auto-  Whatever  the  reasons,  some  people  have 

Comporattje  po.             ^^j^„„^  n^tUe  engines  grew  bigger  and  more  power-  begun  to  move  against  leaded  gasoUneJ^- 

•'                             ,,   ,  ful  BO  did  the  amount  of  lead  in  the  gas.  Each  lalatlon  has  already  been  written  to  reduce 

I  In  grams  per  nnie  j  gallon  of  today's  gasoline  has  about  4  grams  and  ultimately  remove  lead  from  gasoline  sold 

Carbon  monoxide:  ©f  lead  In  it,  which  adds  up  to  700  million  In  California,  and  the  state  Itsell  Is  about  to 

Gasoline  4 28.20  pounds  of  lead  consumed  each  year  by  gaso-  test  some  of  Its  cars  with  unleaded  gasoline. 

Methane  4 211  line  sales.  New  York  City's  Depcutment  of  Air  Re- 
Hydrocarbons:                        I  While  there  is  no  hard  agreement  about  sources  has  said  that  It  wants  to  buy  unlead- 

OasoUne — - « 2.68  how  much  lead  gets  exhausted  Into  the  air,  ed  gasoline  for  Its  3,600  can  and  8,700  trucks. 

Methane 1*1  most  experts  say  that  about  70  per  cent  of  That's  a  sizable  order.  The  city  spends  as 

Oxides  of  nitrogen:  t^e  lead  In  gasoUne  comes  out  of  a  car's  tall-  much  as  $3.6  million  (tax-free)  a  year  to  buy 

Gasoline . 3.82  pipe.  The  disagreement  Is  over  how  much  gasoline  for  its  vehicles. 

Methane  -61  drops  onto  the  ground  as  solid  lead  particles  More  and  more  motorists  are  turning  to 

Lead:  and  how  much  wafts  into  the  air  as  an  aero-  lead-free    gasoline,    though    their    motives 

Gasoline  1- 3. 17  gQj   ^  conservative  estimate  is  that  half  the  might  be  more  to  cut  down  on  wear  to  their 

Methane  \ 0  exhausted  lead  gets  airborne,  meaning  that  engines  than  to  Improve  the  public  health. 

Even   aside   from    the   level   of   pollution  at  least  250  million  pounds  of  lead  swirl  into  American  Oil  Co.  says  its  lead-free  gasoline 

emission,  methane  offers  other  benefits  over  the  air  every  year  from  automobile  exhausts,  now  accounts  for  20  per  cent  of  its  total  gaso- 

leaded  gasoline.  It  Is  cheaper  to  operate,  does  There  U  no  doubt  that  the  nation's  cities  line  salee,  and  at  many  of  Its  stations  the 

not  clog  spark  plugs,  dilute  or  contaminate  have  more  lead  In  their  air  today.  Most  cities  lead-free  gas  outsells  the  cheaper  brand  with 

the  oil,  or  corrode  the  exhaust  pipes.  Pur-  with"  populations  of  about  1  million  have  2  lead  In  It.  Its  sales  of  lead-free  gasoline  In 

thermore.  It  rates  as  safe  as  if  not  safer  than  micrograms  of  lead  for  each  cubic  meter  of  Atlanta  alone  were  up  16  per  cent  last  year, 

gasoUne  by  the  insurance  industry.  air,  while  cities  of  2  million  have  2.6  micro-  and  the  sales  growth  of  the  unleaded  product 

The  bin  is  the  third  and  last  in  a  leglsla-  grams  of  lead  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  in  22  states  was  enough  a  year  ago  to  expand 

tlve  package  I  have  proposed  to  reduce  air  Two  years  ago,  Loe  Angeles  had  6  micro-  company  production  of  the  lead-free  gas  by 

pollution  caused  by  automobiles.  My  initial  grams  of  lead  per  cubic  meter  of  air,  the  70.000  barrels  a  day. 

bill  would  ban  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  highest  In  the  nation  at  the  time.  But  last  penny  a  gallon 

i'nd  :^requlre  a  h^h  warning  In  ads  at  7.5  micrograms  of  lead.  ^^^  f^^  U  e«,noml^^^^^..can  ^1 

J^y^^^^Z^^flZt  a  .ton«o  meMure  °'"  "*  "*'"  ^^^'^^  P^-  «^<1  ^^  <=1«'1™«  "  «»st«  «nore  than 

~^^^Er^^B  dorbrtl-^of^eUrfr^rlpS  ^Ig^hT^Iy^oMfS-tarra^grth-r 

iSiHrrSH^^i  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  .r^o^TLSis^-^T-:i.^o^^ 

T^^  do^s^me'SuSL  S^XuTa^  ^7  as  8  Xerograms  of  lead  for  each  cubic  for  a  penny  more  per  gallon  but  the  company 

^,««Si«  ~.n,,tion   hTl^  Uves  are  too  Im-  meter  of  Its  downtown  air.  that  supplies  most  of  the  tetraethyl  lead  In 

^     »  ^'^    H-!i.„T^i^^!.  t^\«^mo-  "It  seems   Uke   we're  about  ready  to  go  the  U.S.  tells  a  different  story. 

^^d^rys^'Z^^l^'Z^ZZ:  over  the  edge,"  said  Scrlpps'  Dr.  T.  J.  Chow  The  Ethyl  Corp.  claims  thTaverage  Increase 

~;ii   M«J;!7.L  on  L  liS^^AiP    prouu«,  iuw  __^^  Public  Health  Service  recommends  that  in  cost  to  make  an  unleaded  gasoUne  would 

pouuMon  cars  on  a  mi^e  auue.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  exceed  10  micrograms  per  be  4  cents  per  gallon,  and  closer  to  8  cente 

,___      ..     „_  .  , .„„  o„^   _-»,  «   ,o7ni  cubic  meter."  per  gallon  for  small  oil  refineries.  The  com- 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,  ibtoj  poctors  disagree  on  the  scope  of  lead's  haz-  pany  estimates  that  the  cost  to  the  country 

Gasoline  Pikms  Mat  Have  To  Get  the  Lead  ^^^^   ^^^   ^^j   ^j    agree   It's   no   help   to  would  be  $3.5  billion  a  year,  with  the  petro- 

OuT  health.  leum  industry  having  to  pay  more  than  $6 

(By  ThooMis  OTOole)  Lead  poisoning  Is  one  of  the  oldest  occupa-  billion   to  construct   the   new  refineries   It 

One  of  the  first  casualUes  In  the  nation's  tlonal  diseases  known.  Its  symptoms  classic  would  need. 

new  war  on  pollution  might  be  the  lead  In  In  medical  textbooks.  A  lead  overdose  can  Even   if   Ethyl's   figures   are   correct,   the 

easoUne  change  red  blood  cells,  hemoglobin  and  the  lead  might  be  token  out  of  gasoline  anyway. 

In  recent  weeks    amid  the  furor  against  meUbollsm  of  body  enzymes.  Long-term  lead  A  few  recent  evente  suggest  that  It  might 

dirty  air  and  President  Nixon's  promise  to  intake  can  cause  chronic  kidney  disease  and  happen  in  the  next  five  years,  starting  with  a 

clean  It  up  the  city  of  New  York,  the  state  damage  the  brain.  speech  by  Edward  N.  Cole,  president  of  Gen- 

of    California     the    President    of    General  Usually,  lead  poisoning  is  the  result  of  un-  eral  Motors. 

Motors  Corp    a  Congressman  from  New  York  knowingly  swaUowlng  or  even  eating  lead,  not  Pointing  out  that  unleaded  gasoline  cuts 

and  one  from  Florida  have  all  made  threat-  breathing  it  In  almost  invisible  quantlUes  down  engine  wear,  reduces  auto  exhausts  and 

enlng  statements  about  leaded  gasoUne.  with  air.  improves  the  performance  of  anOpoUutlon 

After  introducing  a  bUl  to  dlsaUow  oil  and  But  in  the  air,  the  lead  exhausted  by  cars  mufflers  on  cars,  Cole  concluded: 

gas  depleUon   allowances   to  any   company  has  a  particle  size  Just  smaU  enough  to  be  "The    potential    gains    which    might    be 

selling  leaded  gasoline.  Rep.  Leonard  Parb-  inhaled  and  Just  big  enough  to  sUck  to  the  realized     through     removal     of     tetraethyl 

Bteln  (D-N.Y.)   went  one  step  further  a  few  lung.  What  lead  does  to  the  lung  Is  largely  lead    from   automobUe   gasoUne    should   be 

weeks  ago  In  a  telegram  to  New  York's  Gov.  unknown,  but  a  recent  study  of  rats  Inhaling  evaluated." 

Nelson  Rockefeller.  lead  exhauste  showed  that  they  were  unable  By  the  end  of  last  week,  it  was  clear  that 

"We  cannot  permit  this  experiment  with  to  "cleanse"  other  particles  trapped  by  the  Just  such  a  thing  was  already  being  studied, 

human  life  to  continue,"  the  telegram  read,  lungs.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  disclosed  that  major  oil  com- 

"Urge   you   to   recommend   the  banning  of  At  least  some  of  the  lead  in  the  lung  moves  panics  had  begun  talks  with  auto   manu- 

leaded  gasoUne  in  New  York  State."  through  the  body.  One  doctor  studying  the  facturers  about  how  both  Industries  might 

Rep.  Paul  Rogers  (D-Fla.)  was  a  Uttle  less  tissue  from  bodies  of  people  who  had  Uved  In  cooperate     In     removing     the     lead     from 

vehement  about  the  lead  in  gasoline,  but  as  i^rge  American  clUes  found  lead  In  the  aorta,  gasoUne. 

the  second  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  kidney,   lung,  Uver,  pancrecis,  spleen,  bone.  In  effect,  one  Mobil  executive  said,  the  auto 

Subcommittee    on    Public    Health.    Rogera  trachea,  larynx  and  prostote.  makers  told  the  oil  companies  that  the  "lead 

miKht  swing  a  Uttle  more  vrolght  on  the  Issue  ^^nji^nsr-  -m  movb  must  go." 

th^  Farbsteln  beoinnino  to  move  ^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^j,  Atlanta  Richfield  said  it 

"We  have  pretty  well  established  that  60  Still,  no  medical  study  has  ever  said  that  ^as  making  plans  to  test  market  a  lead-free 

per  cent  of  our  air  poUutlon  comes  from  the  auto-exhausted  lead  has  caused  disease  In  gasoUne  In  California  next  year  if  the  car 

automobUe"  Rogers  said  recently  In  asking  man.  manufacturers  could  design  an  engine  for 

the  suboonimlttee  to  look  Into  the  causes  of  "Exposure  to  small  amounte  over  a  long  1972  models  that  would  run  on  a  lower  octane 

air  poUutlon    "and  everything  we've  heard  time  are    unclear,"  said  one  report  on  lead  gasoUne  than  that  used  today. 

thus  far  Indicates  that  lead  In  fuel  may  be  in  the  atmosphere  last  year.  "The  ImpUcation  Is  obvious  here,"  said  an 

a  malor  fact<»  In  the  polluUon  problem."  a  growing  number  of  complaints  against  oil  company  official.  "Atlantic  already  knows 

-.<-r-  .m  wAurrtM  leaded  gasoUne  accuse  it  not  of  being  a  health  that  Detroit  has  such  an  engine  right  now." 

FACTS  AND  FANCIES  t^^  but  Of  becoming  a  nuisance.  AU  this  Is  window  dressing  to  what  the 

Uke  many  another  issue  In  air  poUuUon  ^'^f^' ^"*  °1^                                 atmos-  Nixon  administration  might  do   to  outlaw 

these  days,  the  facte  and  fancies  about  leaded  One  fj"^^^^^]^^^^^^^^^  f^^-  lead  In  gas,  a  poeslbUlty  that  strongly  exists. 

gasoUne  and  Us  Impact  on  the  air  and  pub-  P^ff'°^*'^«^^^2°  Ar^^t  in  the  I^  The  Dei^artm^nTof  Health,  Education  and 

lie  health  are  Uttle  known  and  often  con-  ^^"1^  ^^^^"f  ^.ftlTlt Te  UnlvLlty  Welfare,  Is  studying  the  Issue  right  now,  at 

tradlctory.  .  K    ^r^^    „7^.i^I^  »K«t  i*art  «hAUBta  the  same  time  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 

What  are  the  facte  about  the  lead  in  gaso-  0^^'^^^.^^^,^^^^^^^  Lent  Is  weighing  the  effects  of  a  ban  on  lead 

"'Sad  was  introduced  Into  ga«,Une  to  raise  Se^c  ?S.Ls.^t  cause  smog."  on  the  oU  and  chemical  business. 
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President  Nixon  himself  alluded  to  a  ban 
on  leaded  gasoline  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message.  In  which  he  promised  a  clean-up 
campaign  against  the  automobile. 

"Adequate  control."  he  said,  "requires 
further  advances  In  engine  design  and  fuel 
composition." 

While  he  dldnt  mention  It.  the  President 
meant  the  lead  In  gasoline  and  an  engine 
that  could  run  Just  as  well  on  regular  un- 
leaded fuel.  He  might  not  be  thinking  of 
removing  all  the  lead  In  gasoline,  but  he  Is 
almoGi  certainly  thinking  of  laws  that  would 
gradually  cut  It  down. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News.  Jan.    U. 

1970) 

Pasbstcin  Bds  Rocky  Pi-t  Ban  on  Leaded 

Gas 

Washington. — Rep.  Leonard  Fnrbsleln. 
Manhattan  Democrat,  asked  Gov.  Rockefeller 
today  to  ban  the  sale  of  leaded  gasoline  In 
New  York  as  an  air  jxjllutlon  control  meas- 
ure. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  governor.  Farbstein 
said  the  lead  content  In  gasoline  used  as 
automobile  fuel  was  a  major  source  of  pollu- 
tion and  would  pose  an  increasingly  serious 
health  hazard  If  unchecked. 

"There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
automobile  Is  the  No.  1  villain."  Farlisteln 
said.  "Fifty  per  cent  of  all  lead  In  the  at- 
mosphere Is  attributable  to  automobiles.  In 
the  last  40  years,  the  percentage  of  lead  In 
the  air  of  New  York  City  has  almost  tripled  " 

He  suggested  that  New  York  follow  Cali- 
fornia's example  and  use  compressed  natuial 
gas  as  auto  fuel  "Methane  and  related  fuels 
are  less  expensive  than  regular  gasoline  and 
cause  cne  tenth  the  pollution,"  he  said. 

(From  Omsollne  Retailer.  Jan.  21,  1970) 

New  YoKK  Representative  Seeks  Ban  on 

Leaded  Gasoune 

'  Washington. — Rep.  Leonard  Farbstein  (D- 
N.Y.)  has  called  upon  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller to  take  action  to  ban  the  sale  of  leaded 
gasoline  In  New  York  State. 

"Gasoline  Is  the  only  major  uncontrolled 
source  of  lead  in  the  atmosphere."  Farbstein 
wired  Rockefeller.  "We  cannot  permit  this 
experiment  with  human  life  to  continue,"  he 
said. 

Farbstein  has  Introduced  legislation  In 
Congress  to  ban  the  use  of  lead  In  gasoline. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  push  this  sugges- 
tion and  others  in  a  congressional  appear- 
ance In  early  February. 

The  New  York  congressman's  action  fol- 
lowed Gov.  Rockefeller's  proposal  to  set  up 
a  new  Dept.  of  Environmental  Protection. 
While  the  New  York  City  congressman  sup- 
ports Rockefeller's  suggestion,  he  called  for 
immediate  action  to  eliminate  this  source 
of  pollution. 

There  are  currently  no  state  or  Federal 
standards  for  the  control  of  lead,  although 
state  and  local  Jurisdictions  do  not  have  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  contents  of  fuels 
sold  within  their  boundaries,  according  to 
Farbstein.  The  Soviet  Union,  be  added.  Is 
already  regulating  the  lead  content  of  gaso- 
line, and  a  scientific  task  force  has  recom- 
mended Sweden  do  the  same. 

Farbstein  said  "that  lead  fumes  from  gaso- 
line contributed  very  heavily  to  the  930  bil- 
lion annual  cost  of  air  pollution,  and  unlike 
other  pollutants,  lead  accumulates  In  the 
body,  thus  Increasing  the  hazard  to  health 
as  exposure  continues.  One  of  the  major  auto 
companies  recently  came  out  for  a  ban  on 
lead." 

"There  are  two  alternatives  to  gasoline 
containing  lead."  according  to  Farbstein. 
"One  would  be  to  replace  lead  with  other 
additives  or  to  modify  the  refining  process, 
as  Apiertcan  Oil  Co.  Is  currently  doing.  A 
second  Is  to  replace  leaded  gasoline  with 
natural  gas." 


"California  has  recently  announced  that 
it  will  use  compressed  natural  gas  in  Its 
vehicles,"  Fart)stein  said.  He  urged  New  York 
to  "follow  California's  example.  Methane  and 
related  fuels  are  less  expensive  than  regu- 
lar gasoline  and  cause  one-tenth  the  pollu- 
tion." 

"There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
automobile  Is  the  number  one  villain."  Farb- 
stein stressed.  "Fifty  percent  of  all  lead  In 
the  atmosphere  Is  attributable  to  automo- 
biles. In  the  last  40  years  the  percentage  of 
lead  in  the  air  of  New  York  City  has  almost 
tripled." 

January  9.   1970. 
Hon.  Nelson  A    Rocketeller. 
Governor,  the  State  of  New  York. 
Albany.  NY. 

Dear  Governor  Rockefeller:  Urge  you  to 
recommend  the  banning  of  leaded  gasoline  in 
New  York  State  as  part  of  your  program  on 
the  environment.  Gasoline  Is  the  only  major 
uncontrolled  source  of  lead  in  the  atmos- 
phere. We  cannot  permit  this  experiment 
with  human  life  to  continue.  Reasonably  in- 
expensive alternatives  to  lead  In  gas  exist. 

Urge  you  also  to  follow  California's  ex- 
ample and  establish  a  program  to  use  com- 
pressed natural  gas  or  other  low-pollution 
fuels  In  place  of  gasoline  In  state  vehicles.  It 
will  not  only  cut  pollution,  but  is  less  ex- 
pensive. 

Lfonard  Farbstein. 
Member  of  Congress. 

State  or  New  York. 

ExEctrrrvE   Chamber. 
Albany.  NY..  February  4.  1970. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein. 
V.S.   Representative.   House   Office  Building. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Farbstein:  Governor  Rockefeller 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  telegram  of 
January  tenth,  in  which  you  suggest  that  the 
State  of  New  York  ban  the  use  of  leaded 
gasoline. 

The  Stote  Health  Department  ha£  been 
aware  of  growing  concern  over  this  contami- 
nant source,  and  as  a  result,  has  been  study- 
ing its  effects  on  health  and  possible  alter- 
natives to  Its  usage.  However,  much  con- 
troversy still  remains  as  to  the  actual  im- 
pact of  this  material  on  the  environment. 
When  the  facts  become  clear  and  if  standards 
are  required,  we  are  confident,  as  you  are, 
that  a  suitable  additive  substitution  can  be 
made.  Currently,  one  major  producer  markets 
a  lead-free  gasoline  at  a  slightly  higher  price. 

In  addition,  concerned  State  agencies  are 
presently  studying  the  possibility  of  using 
low  pollution  fuels  as  possible  power  sources 
for  general  vehicle  use  They  are  following 
closely  and  evaluating  the  various  experi- 
mental and  pilot  projects  presently  being 
conducted. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Alton    Marshall. 

Amebican  On.  Co., 
Chicago.  III..  December  4.  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein. 
House  of  Representatit^es. 
Riyburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  about 
the  use  of  lead  In  gasoline.  While  American 
Oil  Company  certainly  has  a  concern  for 
public  health  and  welfare.  I  am  aXrald  In  this 
Instance  it  would  not  be  honest  for  us  to 
accept  the  compliment  paid  us  concerning 
our  unleaded  product. 

You  see.  we  cannot  truthfully  claim  that 
our  unleaded  Amoco  Super  Premium  gaso- 
line was  developed  as  an  antl-poUutlon 
measure.  We  have  manufactured  It  for  many 
years — and  people  have  continued  to  buy 
it — primarily  because  It  Is  good  for  auto- 
mobile   engines,     especially     valves,     spark 


plugs,  and  mufflers  that  are  susceptible  to 
corrosion  from  lead  deposits. 

American  Oil's  unleaded  premium  repre- 
sents less  than  20  percent  of  our  total  pro- 
duction of  gasoline.  All  our  regular  grades 
use  lead  compounds  to  Increase  anti-knock 
pinentlal  and,  in  most  areas  of  the  United 
States,  we  also  market  a  leaded  premium. 
This  Is  another  reason  why  we  could  not.  In 
all  candor,  make  any  widespread  claims  for 
an  antl-pollutlon  product. 

It  Is  not  that  we  are  not  concerned  with 
the  pollution  problems  of  auto  emissions. 
We  are  doing  basic  research  In  this  area  our- 
selves, and  we  are  contributing  to  the 
research  done  by  others,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  and  the  Inter- 
Industry  Emission  Control  Program. 

More  specifically,  we  are  also  concerned 
about  the  potential  problem  of  lead  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  we  are  watching  carefully 
the  studies  that  are  still  going  on  In  an 
elTort  to  determine  how  big  the  problem  may 
actually  be.  That  is  the  dlfflculty,  of  course: 
to  date,  no  one  knows  with  any  certainty 
what  effects  on  human  beings  are  likely 
from  current  or  future  levels  of  lead  in  the 
atmosphere. 

What  our  company — and  the  oil  Industry 
generally — hopes  will  happen  is  that  these 
studies  will  be  permitted  to  continue  so  that 
they  can  result  in  solid  facts  on  which  we 
can  base  action.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  a  reduction  of  lead  In  gasoline  will  be 
necessary.  In  spite  of  the  added  cast  it  will 
entail,  both  to  the  Industry  and  the  con- 
sumer If  so.  we  hope  these  burdens  will  not 
be  Imposed  before  it  is  known  whether  they 
will  actually  contribute  significantly  to  solv- 
ing our  pollution  problems. 

Now,  about  your  specific  questions: 

( 1 )  What  automobiles  need — and  particu- 
larly automobiles  with  today"s  high-compres- 
sion engines — is  high  octane  fuel.  As  it  hap- 
pens, lead  Is  the  least  expenslv;  way  of 
raising  the  octane  rating  of  gasoline.  Cars 
either  need  fuel  containing  lead  or  some 
other  alternate  high-octane  product 

(2)  We  have  not  carried  out  any  studies 
solely  by  ourselves  on  the  health  effects  of 
lead,  although  we  do  participate  in  the 
financing  of  such  studies  through  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute. 

(3)  and  (4)  Our  unleaded  Amoco  Super 
Premium  is  a  unique  fuel  which  satisfies  the 
octane  requirements  of  most  automobiles. 
Neither  It  nor  any  other  gasoline  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  all  cars. 

(5)  We  produce  the  anti-knock  effects  of 
lead  by  special  processing  and  by  blending  In 
more  high-octane  components.  Including 
aromatlcs  and  paraffins. 

(6)  Consumer  price  depends  greatly  on 
the  effects  of  competition  in  the  market- 
place, so  I  cannot  give  you  a  flat  answer  to 
this  question.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
our  dealers  price  unleaded  Amoco  Super  Pre- 
mium higher  than  competitive  leaded 
premiums. 

I  hope  that  this  response  to  your  inquiry 
Is  satisfactory  and  that  I  have  been  able  to 
answer  your  questions  In  a  way  that  will  be 
helpful  to  you.  Thank  you  again  for  your 
Interest. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  L.  Godschalk. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb.  6, 

1970] 
Shift    to    Lead-Free     Gas    Debated— Move 
Would  Imply  Big  Chances  by  Oil  and  Car 

F^MS 

( By  Martin  Skala ) 
New  York. — For  a  long  time  salesmen  for 
the  American  Oil  Company  have  been  beg- 
ging management  to  let  them  market  Amo- 
co"8  leadfree  gas  on  the  West  Coast.  In  the 
smog-laden  Los  Angeles  area,  salesmen 
reckon,  the  "clean-burning"  fuel  could  be  a 
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big  hit  with  thousands  of  motorists  as  well  as 
with  pollution-control  officials. 
•  Lead  additives  are  under  Increasing  at- 
tack by  automakers  as  an  unwanted  source 
of  pollution  In  automotive  exhausts,  and 
Amoco  Is  the  only  major  oil  company  pro- 
ducing an  unleaded  product. 

So  far,  Amoco's  managers  have  resisted 
their  salesmen's  pleas.  The  company  figures 
that  construction  of  a  second  refinery  to 
to  produce  unleaded  gas  for  the  West  Coast 
wouldn't  be  profitable  unless  the  fuel  was 
priced  several  cents  a  gallon  above  compet- 
ing "premium"  brands.  Amoco's  experience 
in  the  East  shows  a  reluctance  among  motor- 
Isu  to  pay  more  than  a  cent  a  gallon  addi- 
tional for  a  high-octane,  lead-free  gas. 
cost  aftecteo 
Most  oil  companies,  some  of  whom  have 
considered  productlng  an  unleaded  fuel  in 
the  past,  would  probably  agree  with  Amoco. 
If  lead  is  removed  from  gasoline,  says 
Rawlelgh  Warner  Jr.,  chief  executive  officer 
of  Mobile  Oil  Company,  "the  consumer  will 
probably  pay  more — whether  In  cash  per 
car  or  per  gallon  or  In  a  less  efficient  auto- 
mobile." OH  executives  estimate  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  producing  high-quality  lead- 
less  gasoline — primarily  more  extensive  re- 
fining— would  raise  gas  prices  by  3  to  4 
cents  a  gallon. 

responsibility  shifted 
Furthermore,  auto  engines  will  probably 
have  to  be  reenglneered.  with  less  emphasis 
p'aced  on  high  compression  ratios.  Most  of 
the  100  million  cars  and  trucks  now  on  the 
road  couldn't  operate  efficiently  on  unleaded 
gas. 

An  antiknock  compound,  tetraethyl  lead, 
provides  even  burning  of  fuel  In  combustion 
chambers.  It  boosts  the  octane  rating  of  gas 
more  cheaply  than  traditional  refining 
methods. 

A  strong  booster  of  lead  compounds  In 
days  when  the  horsepower  race  was  in  lull 
swing,  Detroit's  turnabout  It  something  of 
a  shock  to  the  oil  Industry.  It  Is  viewed  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  place  more  of  the  bur- 
den of  battling  automotive  pollution  on  fuel- 
makers.  As  federal  antlpoUuUon  law  now 
stands,  car  builders  are  the  only  ones  re- 
sponsible far  controlling  the  various  con- 
taminants In  exhaust  gases. 

Some  critics  of  lead  additives  assert  that 
the  400  million  pounds  of  lead  poured  Into 
the  atmosphere  each  year  from  vehicular 
tailpipes  constitute  a  health  hazard.  But 
there  Is  little  scientific  evidence  to  support 
this  view,  most  medical  authorities  agree. 

Detroit's  principal  objection  to  leaded 
fuels  Is  their  corrosive  effect  on  new  types  of 
pollution-control  equipment,  such  as  cata- 
lytic mufflers.  The  absence  of  lead,  auto- 
makers contend,  would  make  It  easier  to 
redvKe  hydrocarbon  emissions  in  accordance 
with  tough  emission-control  standards  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  1980. 

product  defended 
Makers  of  lead  compounds,  quite  natu- 
rally, have  risen  to  the  defense  of  their 
product.  But  the  number  of  oil  companies 
taking  Detroit's  lead-must-go  message  seri- 
ously Is  increasing. 

"The  Issue  Is  one  of  trade-offs."  says  one 
of  Mobil's  fuel  researchers.  By  this  he  means 
the  auto  companies  and  fuelmakers  must 
evaluate  the  complex  Interrelationships  be- 
tween octane  levels,  compression  ratios,  the 
use  of  lead,  and  cosu.  If  Detroit  were  to 
mass-produce  cars  with  lower  compression 
ratios,  for  example,  conversion  to  unleaded 
fuels  would  be  less  costly  to  oil  refiners.  This 
Is  because  less-powerful  engines  dont  re- 
quire high-octane  ratings  to  operate  effi- 
ciently. 

Privately,  some  oil-company  executives  say 
the  lead  question  may  have  to  be  resolved  by 


federal  regulation.  Washington  may  be  forced 
to  set  standards  for  fuel  composition  In  or- 
der to  move  the  entire  petroleum  industry 
toward  a  common  goal. 

If  lead  additives  are  prohibited.  oil-Indus- 
try executives  say  two  things  are  certain. 
First,  there  would  be  an  enormous  push  to 
build  new  refining  capacity,  possibly  as 
much  as  $6  billion  worth.  This  U  more  than 
the  refinery  Industry  has  spent  on  new  con- 
struction m  the  past  10  years. 

platinum  supply  crucial 

Secondly,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
big  scramble  for  platinum,  which  Is  widely 
used  as  a  "reforming"  catalyst  in  producing 
high-octane  levels.  Par  larger  quantities  of 
the  precious  metal  would  be  needed  In  re- 
finery processes. 

According  to  an  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute study,  now  several  years  old,  refiners 
would  need  an  additional  3.4  million  ounces 
of  platinum  to  maintain  current  octane 
levels  without  lead.  ThU  is  equivalent  to 
seven  years'  normal  consumption. 

The  big  spurt  in  demand  would  probably 
send  platinum  prices  soaring.  The  white 
metal,  whose  major  sources  are  South  Africa, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Canada,  already  sell 
for  9135  an  ounce.  Supplies  are  limited,  al- 
though South  Africa,  the  biggest  free-world 
platinum  producer.  Is  expanding  platinum 
output  significantly. 

"It  will  replace  gold  as  South  Africa's  No. 
1  export  metal  In  the  '70's."  forecasts  Charles 
R.  Stahl.  publisher  of  Green's  Commody 
Market  Comments.  Mr.  Stahl  figures  enough 
platinum  will  be  available  to  meet  the  pe- 
troleum Industry's  demand,  provided  refiners 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  6.  1970] 
Atlantic    Richtoxd    May    Make    Gasoline 

Lead-Free;     Henry    Ford    Stn»PORTS    the 

Idea 

New  York.— Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  an- 
nounced qualified  plans  to  make  a  lead-free 
gasoline  for  the  California  market  by  late 
1971  as  a  step  toward  eventually  removing 
lead  from  all  Its  gasoline. 

The  plans  would  be  dependent  on  auto 
makers  agreeing  to  produce  a  new  Internal 
combustion  engine  to  use  unleaded  fuel. 

In  Detroit,  Henry  Ford  U.  chairman  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  said  that  "Just  as  soon  as  we  are 
assured  that  an  adequate  supply  (of  lead- 
free  fuel)  win  be  available,  we  will  build  our 
new  cars  with  modified  power  systems  so  that 
they  can  operate  effectively"  with  the  new 
fuel.  Mr.  Ford's  comment  represents  the  first 
specific  promise  by  any  Detroit  auto  maker 
to  alter  automotoUes  to  handle  lead-free  gaso- 
line. _^ 

The  announcement  heated  up  a  growing 
debate  over  leaded  fuels  and  their  relation  to 
automotive  alr-pollutlon  problems.  Auto 
makers  say  they'd  like  to  have  lead  removed 
from  gasoline  because  It  poisons  the  catalysts 
In  devices  used  to  remove  pollutants  from 
auto  exhausts.  Some  medical  studies  have 
concluded  that  there  isn't  any  scientific  evl- 
f^ence  that  lead  Itself  U  an  air-pollutant 
danger  to  health. 

A  subcommittee  has  sent  to  the  Transpor- 
tation Committee  of  California's  state  as- 
sembly a  bill  that  would  phase  out  lead  con- 
tent in  gasoline  over  a  four-year  period. 
California  motortste  are  the  nation's  largest 
consumers  of  gasoline. 

The  bill  would  require  that  lead  content 
in  gasoline  drop  to  two  grams  a  gallon  by 
July  1,  1971,  to  one  gram  a  year  later,  to 
one-half  gram  the  next  year  and  to  no  lead 
at  all  by  July  1.1974. 

Gasoline  throughout  the  country  gen- 
erally contains  an  average  of  about  2»/2  grams 
of  lead  per  gallon,  with  premium  containing 
about  one-half  gram  more  a  gallon  than 
regular. 

Robert  O.  Anderson,  chairman  of  AtlanUc 


Richfield,  said,  "The  combination  of  a  lead- 
free  gasoline  and  a  new  engine  designed  to 
use  this  fuel  appears  a  most  promising  route 
to  the  development  of  an  essentially  pollu- 
tion-free automobile." 

He  said  that  California  was  selected  as  the 
first  place  for  Atlantic  Richfield  to  make 
and  sell  an  imleaded  gasoUne  because  "the 
problem  of  air  pollution  Is  most  severe  there 
at  the  present  time."  A  spokesman,  however, 
reported,  "We  regard  our  action  as  the  first 
step  in  an  orderly  process  which  will  ulti- 
mately result  In  the  removal  of  lead  from  all 
gasoline." 

Mr.  Anderson  asserted  that  the  automotive 
Industry  Is  on  the  verge  of  designing  an 
engine  that  would  operate  on  lead-free  gaso- 
line. And  he  said  Atlantic  Rlchfleld's  pro- 
posed gasoline  change  is  aimed  at  helping 
automotive  engineers  "In  their  efforts  to 
bring  an  essentially  pollution-free  Internal 
combustion  automobile  from  the  drawing 
boards  to  the  general  public  without  undue 
delay." 

He  added  that  the  company  is  convinced 
that  the  combination  of  a  new  engine  and 
a  lead-free  gasoline  vrill  "ultimately  solve 
the  problem  of  the  automobile  as  a  major 
polluter  of  the  atmosphere." 

He  said  the  move  would  require  "major 
modification"  of  the  company's  big  Watson, 
Calif.,  refinery,  south  of  Los  Angeles.  And 
he  said  the  plans  would  be  contingent  on 
sufficient  1972  model  cars  requiring  the  new 
fuel. 

The  company  declined  to  say  whether  the 
unleaded  gasoUne  would  have  to  be  a  lower 
octane  (lower  quality)  fuel  than  present 
leaded  gasoline,  or  whether  It  will  cost  mo- 
torists more.  But  others  In  the  oil  Industry 
generally  contend  It  would  have  to  be  of 
lower  octane,  and  would  have  to  carry  a 
higher  price. 

The  vice  president-research  of  another 
major  oil  company  asserted,  "To  maintain 
present  octane  ratings  without  lead  would 
Just  be  too  costly  to  the  industry  and  to  the 
motorist." 

Mr.  FOTd  recently  wrote  the  heads  of  19 
major  oil  companies  saying  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  nationwide  availability  of  lead-free 
gasoline.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Ford  repeated  the 
company's  finding  that  "most  of  our  ad- 
vanced-vehicle exhaust  emission  control 
systems  (such  as  those  using  catalysts,  ther- 
moreactors  and  exhaust-gas  recirculation) 
have  a  shorter  life  when  leaded  fuel  is  used." 
Mr.  Ford  proposed  to  the  oil  executives 
that  they  retain  the  two-fuel  system  cur- 
rently utilized  by  most  oil  companies  "to  ease 
any  resulting  problems"  from,  making  lead- 
free  gasoline. 

He  suggested  that  one  fuel  could  be  lead- 
free  with  an  antiknock  rating  equivalent  to 
that  of  today's  regular-grade  fuel.  He  added 
that  "all  new  engines  manufactured  by  us 
following  the  countrywide  Introduction  of 
this  fuel  would  be  modified  to  function 
properly  on  this  fuel  with  emission-control 
devices."  And,  he  said,  this  lead-free  fuel 
also  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  63 '"c  of  aU 
used  cars  currently  In  use. 

Mr.  Ford  suggested  that  the  remaining 
37%  of  used  cars  In  use  could  be  serviced 
by  a  second  fuel  that  could  be  leaded  and 
that  would  have  an  antiknock  equivalent  to 
that  of  today's  premium-grade  fuel. 

Mr.  Ford  also  asked  the  oil  executives  to 
let  him  know  when  they  thought  lead  might 
be  removed  from  premium-grade  fuel  "so 
that  we  might  again  build  new  cars  with 
more  efficient  engines  requiring  higher  oc- 
tane fuel." 

Floyd  D.  Gottwald  Jr.,  chairman  of  Ethyl 
Corp.,  a  principal  producer  of  lead  antiknock 
compounds  for  gasoline,  has  estimated  that 
unleaded  gasoline  of  current  octane  ratings 
would  cost  motorists  about  four  cents  a  gal- 
lon more  than  leaded  gasoline. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  currently  mar- 
kets an  unleaded  gasoline  In  Eastern  markets. 
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Competitors  »y  it  sells  for  an  average  of  one 
cent  a  gallon  more  than  leaded  gasoline.  And 
they  note  that  moat  of  Indiana  Standard's 
gasoline  Is  leaded  and  that  cocta  escalate  as 
«n  Increasing  share  of  total  gaaollne  output  Is 
made  unleaded. 

Atlanuc  Richfield  said  It  la  sUll  studying 
how  It  would  market  an  unleaded  gasoline 
through  Ita  ser^-lce  stations.  Most  of  the  100 
miiiinn  car*  and  trucks  on  the  road  require 
leaded  fuel,  as  gaaollne  is  currently  consti- 
tuted and  a  spokesman  says  "as  long  as  the 
public  needs  leaded  gmsoUne.  well  make 
one." 

One  oil  company  researcher  reports  that 
the  standard  procedure  for  making  unleaded 
gasoline  Is  to  add  more  "aromaUca."  the 
T<datlle.  high  value  lighter  products  of  oil 
refining.  This,  he  says,  both  coets  more  and 
results  In  a  gasoline  subject  to  greater  evap- 
oration loss  (frutn  auto  fuel  tanks  and  carbu- 
r«ton) .  Mr.  Oottwald  asa«rU  the  added  aro- 
matlcs  oould  wonen  auto  air  poUutlon  as 
much  as  25  T .  according  to  Oovemment 
teats. 

Concerned  over  such  problems,  one  oil  ex- 
ecuUve  said  California  and  Atlantic  Rich- 
field may  be  moving  too  rapidly  toward  un- 
leaded fuel  before  enough  Is  known  about 
how  It  will  affect  air  pollution  and  auto 
performance. 

The  oil  Industry  la  the  nation's  second 
largest  user  of  lead.  In  1968.  reflnerlee  con- 
simied  337.589  metric  tons  of  lead  in  the 
form  of  tetraethyl  lead.  Only  storage  bat- 
teries accounted  for  more  lead  use.  and  gas- 
oline took  more  lead  than  paint,  ammuni- 
tion and  solder  combined. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2.  1"70| 

POLLmON    ROLS    OF    \JUJ>    DXSTUTB) ETHTl. 

CoKP.  Sats  Amtxkkock  Hold  No  Hxaltb 

MXNACK 

(By  John  J.  Abele) 

Claims  that  the  presence  of  lead  anti- 
knock compounds  In  gasoline  adds  to  air 
pollution  were  disputed  yesterday  by  the 
Ethyl  Corporation,  a  leading  manufacturer 
of  the  compounds 

In  a  special  report  to  the  company's  stock- 
holders. Floyd  D.  Oottwald  Jr..  chairman, 
declared;  "There  is  no  proof  whatsoever 
that  the  use  of  lead  antiknocks  In  gasoline 
Is  or  will  be  detrimental  to  public  health." 

Last  week.  Rawlelgh  Warner  Jr..  chxdr- 
man  of  the  Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  told  a 
group  of  security  analysts  here  that  be- 
cause of  growing  concern  over  air  pollu- 
tion, atuomoblle  manufacturers  had  Indi- 
cated to  oil  companies  that  "lead  must 
go" 

Blr.  Oottwald,  howeTer.  contended  that  the 
Use  of  unleaded  gaaollne  could  lead  to  an 
Increase  In  poUutlon,  would  raise  the  cost 
of  gasoline  by  about  4  cents  a  gallon,  and 
would  require  the  use  of  more  crude  oil 
than   present   manufacturing   processes. 

"Smog  will  not  be  reduced  by  elimination 
of  lead  antiknocks."  Mr.  Oottwald  said,  "but 
win  probably  be  increased  because  unleaded 
high-octane  gasoline  yields  higher  emis- 
sions of  hydrocarbons  that  react  to  cause 
smog. 

"The  emissions  from  fuels  using  lead  anti- 
knocks have  been  thoroughly  studied  (or 
more  than  40  years,  but  the  substitution  of 
Don-leaded  gasolines  for  leaded  gasolines 
may  very  well  introduce  health  hasards  that 
are  presently 


LOWB  oo«r 

The  Ethyl  chairman  also  said  that  the  use 
of  leaded  gaaollne  "ooiuerres  the  nations 
petroleum  resources"  and  provldss  lower- 
oost  gasoline  to  consumers. 

"Automobiles  can  be  engineered  to  pro- 
duce low  levels  of  exhaust  emissions  when 
operating  on  leadsd  fuels,"  he  added.  "More- 
over, high  octane  gasolines  will  continue  to 
be  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
present  englnf  In  the  survant  gansratlon  of 
automobiles.'' 


In  another  development,  officials  of  the 
Continental  Oil  Company  said  here  yesterday 
that  98  million  of  the  company's  (350  mil- 
lion captUl  expenditure  program  this  year 
would  be  directly  devoted  to  various  types  of 
pollution  control. 

The  officials  emphasised  that  the  $8  mil- 
lion figure  reflected  only  projects  specifically 
designed  to  curb  pollution. 

Many  other  projects,  they  said,  have  anti- 
pollution features  Included  as  a  part  of  the 
overall  cost.  Defenses  against  pollution  also 
represent  a  large  factor  In  regular  operaUng 
costs,  they  added. 

John  O.  McLean,  president,  told  a  press 
luncheon  that  Continental  expects  earnings 
In  1970  to  be  higher  "than  the  $148.4  million, 
or  W.TT  a  share,  reported  for  1869. 

Factors  that  are  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  Increased  profits,  he  said.  Include  higher 
production  In  Libya  and  Dubai,  operations 
at  a  United  Kingdom  refinery  that  was  com- 
pleted last  year  and  Increased  coal  produc- 
tion In  this  country. 

A  Stbcial  Rxpobt — Ths  Status  op  Lkao 

Antiknocks   in   Oasounx 

(By  Floyd  D.  Oottwald.  Jr  .  Chairman  of  the 

Board.  Ethyl  Corp.) 
To  the  Shareholders  of  Ethyl  Corp.: 

As  a  shareholder  of  Ethyl,  you  are  prob- 
ably aware  by  now  of  the  continued  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  relation  of  the  au- 
tomobile to  air  pollution.  Some  statements 
have  been  made  that  lead  antiknocks  In  gas- 
olines will  make  It  more  difficult  for  the  au- 
tomotive Industry  to  build  cars  meeting  the 
low  exhaust  emission  standards  forecast  for 
the  future.  The  question  also  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  concentrations  of  lead  now  In 
the  air,  or  likely  to  be  In  the  air  In  the 
future,  might  be  harmful  to  the  health  of  the 
public.  Such  considerations  have  raised  other 
questions  as  to  the  possibility  of  reducing 
or  even  ultimately  eliminating  lead  anti- 
knocks in  gasoline. 

We  want  to  advise  you  of  your  Company's 
position  and  of  our  continuing  effort  to  pro- 
tect both  our  stockholders'  and  the  public 
Interest.  Based  on  years  of  Intensive  study, 
we  believe: 

1.  There  Is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  use 
of  lead  antiknocks  in  gasoline  Is  or  will  be 
detrimental  to  public  health. 

3.  "Smog"  will  not  be  reduced  by  elimina- 
tion of  lead  antiknocks,  but  will  probably  be 
Increased  because  unleaded  high-octane  gas- 
oline yields  higher  emissions  of  hydrocar- 
bons that  react  to  cause  smog. 

3.  The  emissions  from  fuels  using  lead 
antiknocks  have  been  thoroughly  studied  for 
more  than  forty  years,  but  the  substitution 
of  nonleaded  gasolines  for  leaded  gasolines 
may  very  well  Introduce  health  hazards  that 
are  presently  unassessed. 

4.  The  use  of  lead  antiknocks  conserves  the 
nation's  petroleum  resources. 

5.  OasoUne  will  coat  the  motorist  more  If 
leaded  anUknocks  are  not  used. 

8.  Automobiles  can  be  engineered  to  pro- 
duce low  levels  of  exhaust  emissions  when 
operating  on  leaded  fuels.  Moreover,  high 
octane  gasolines  will  continue  to  be  essential 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  present  engines 
In  the  current  generation  of  automobiles. 

Brief  background  for  each  of  these  state- 
ments follows: 

1.  There  is  no  proof  whatsoever  that  the 
use  of  lead  antiknocks  in  gasoline  Is  or  will 
be  detrimental  to  public  health. 

During  the  more  than  forty  years  of  use 
of  lead  antiknock  compounds,  the  effects  of 
these  materials  have  been  studied  extensively 
by  government.  Industry,  and  the  medlcaJ 
and  scientific  world.  Thus,  lead  antiknock 
compounds  are  among  the  most  comprehen- 
sively studied  products  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  health.  A  great  many  statements 
from  competent  suthorltles  could  be  quoted. 
Following  are  only  a  few: 

From  the  nJ9.  World  Health  Organlxfttlon 
in  1965: 


"There  has  been  no  Increase  in  lead  con- 
tamination In  the  last  two  decades.  ...  If 
there  has  been  any  change  It  would  appear 
that  at  present  man  U  exposed  on  the  whole 
to  leas  lead  In  his  environment  than  he  was 
twenty  years  ago." 

From  the  American  Medical  Association's 
Committee  on  Occupational  Toxicology  In 
1988: 

"The  Committee  feels  obligated  to  point 
out  that  as  a  result  of  years  of  careful 
clinical  study  of  workers  In  the  lead  In- 
dustry significant,  subtle  and  unrecognized 
or  'unrecognizable'  changes  are  not  occur- 
ring In  the  general  population  as  a  result 
of  Its  exposure  to  environmental  lead.  In 
fact,  this  vast  clinical  evidence,  evaluated 
by  a  great  number  of  cllnlcally-tralned  sci- 
entists, suggests  that  the  general  public  Is 
not  now.  nor  in  the  Immediate  future,  fac- 
ing a  lead  hazard." 

From  a  publication  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Haley, 
an  expert  in  the  field  of  toxicology  In  1988 : 

"The  supposed  chronic  lead  Intoxication 
from  environmental  contamination  Is  a 
myth,  not  a  fact." 

Thus,  authorities  in  the  field  recognize 
that  lead  Is  and  always  has  been  widely  dis- 
tributed In  everything  on  the  earth,  includ- 
ing man.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  lead  In 
excessive  amounts  can  be  harmful.  Similarly, 
many  other  useful  things  which  are  essen- 
tial in  human  and  plant  metabolism  are 
harmful  In  excessive  amounts.  In  the  case 
of  lead,  extensive  studies  of  urban  atmos- 
phere and  people  exposed  to  It  have  been 
made  and  are  being  made  In  cooperation 
with  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  These  studies  of  large  numbers  of 
people  In  large  cities  have  shown  no  evidence 
of  health  problems  due  to  lead. 

a.  "Smog"  win  not  be  reduced  by  elimina- 
tion of  lead  antiknocks  but  will  probably 
be  Increased. 

A  published  and  generally-accepted  In- 
vestigation carried  out  by  Midwest  Research 
Institute  showed  that  adding  lead  anti- 
knocks to  gaaollne  had  no  influence  on  the 
amount  of  photochemical  smog  formed  from 
vehicle  exhaust  emissions  or  the  amount  of 
eye  irritation  produced.  The  Investlgatois 
summarized  their  work  as  follows: 

"Neither  tetraethyl  lead  nor  halogen-con- 
taining scavengers  of  lead  have  any  detect- 
able effect  on  the  smog-fonnlng  potential  of 
automobile  exhaust." 

It  is  now  recognized  that  If  nonleaded 
high  performance  gasoline  were  to  be  pro- 
duced nationwide,  the  hydrocarbon  compo- 
sition of  the  gasoline  would  have  to  be 
altered  to  reach  present  octane  number 
levels.  Oenerally.  this  would  mean  Increas- 
ing the  concentration  of  aromatlcs  In  gaso- 
line. Therefore,  the  exhausted  hydrocarbon 
products  of  the  gasoline  would  be  expected 
to  be  different  and  to  have  different  smog- 
forming  potential.  Recently  an  Investigation 
of  the  smog-forming  potential  of  leaded 
and  unleaded  fuels  embodying  such  changes 
In  hydrocarbon  composition  was  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Petroleum  Research 
Center  at  BartlesvlUe,  Oklahoma.  The  pub- 
lication based  on  this  work  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Leaded  and  the  comparable  quality  pro- 
totype unleaded  fuels  yielded  about  equal 
amounts  of  emlselons.  This  was  true  for 
both  evaporative  and  exhaust  losses.  If  the 
photochemical  effects  Is  considered,  the  fuel 
factor  Is  shown  to  exert  significant  Influence. 
The  fuel  alterations  from  leaded  to  unleaded 
changed  emission  characteristics  so  that  the 
pollution  effect  was  increased  by  as  much  as 
25%." 

Extensive  studies  also  indicate  that  In- 
creased aromatic  content  substantially  In- 
crease eye  Irritation. 

S.  The  emissions  from  fuels  using  lead 
antiknock  have  been  tborotighly  studied 
but  the  substitution  of  nonlead  gasolines  for 
leaded  gasolines  may  very  well  Introdtio* 
health  hazards  that  are  presently  imassessed. 
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As  mentioned  earUer.  gasoline  would  con- 
tain greater  concentrations  of  aromatlcs  If 
lead  antiknocks  were  not  used.  Such  an  in- 
crease In  aromaUcs  may  very  well  Intro- 
duce a  new  and  serious  health  problem  be- 
cause of  the  exhaust  materials  produced. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  choice  would 
be  between  emissions  whose  health  hazards 
are  presently  imassessed  and  the  continued 
use  of  lead  antiknocks  which  have  been 
studied  for  more  than  forty  years  with  no 
proof  that  a  health  problem  exists. 

Further  evidence  indicates  that  the  use 
of  lead  antiknocks  reduces  the  emissions  of 
aldehydes  by  cars.  These  materials  are  Ir- 
ritating to  the  eyes  and  nose,  are  odorous 
and  undesirable,  and  have  been  described 
as  "instant  smog." 

4.  The  vise  of  lead  antiknocks  conserves 
petroleum  resources. 

It  would  take  about  6%  more  crude  oU 
to  make  gasoline  of  present-day  quality  If 
lead  antiknocks  were  not  available.  This  Is 
because  more  extensive  refining  operations 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  to  raise  the 
octane  number  of  non-leaded  gasoline.  For 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  this  means 
that  360  mllUon  additional  barrels  of  crude 
oil  would  have  to  be  consumed  annually  if 
lead  antiknocks  were  unavailable. 

6.  OasoUnes  will  cost  more  If  lead  anti- 
knocks are  not  used. 

The  amount  by  which  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing gasoline  would  be  Increased  If  lead  were 
not  used  would  vary  among  Individual  refin- 
ers. We  estimate  that  the  average  Increase 
in  cost  for  equal  road  performance  for  the 
entire  U.  8.  refining  industry  would  be  about 
4«  per  gallon.  The  cost  Increase  might  be 
Vtwlce  as  much  for  small  refiners,  a^d  It  Is 
likely  that  many  of  them  could  not  continue 
in  business  If  lead  antiknocks  were  not 
available.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole  we  esti- 
mate this  would  result  In  an  Increase  of  8.8 
billion  dollars  in  the  annual  cost  of  gasoline. 
In  addition,  the  petroleum  Industry  would 
be  faced  with  a  capital  expenditure  of  more 
than  8  bUlion  doUan  to  build  the  additional 
refining  facilities  needed  to  produce  non- 
leaded  gasoline.  This  is  more  than  the  refin- 
ery Industry  has  spent  on  new  construction 
In  the  past  10  years! 

8.  Automobiles  can  be  engineered  to  pro- 
duce low  levels  of  exhaust  emissions  when 
operating  on  leaded  fuels. 

Spectacular  Improvements  have  been  made 
by  the  automobile  Industry  In  reducing 
all  automobile  emissions.  Ethyl's  engine 
modification  work  shows  that  automobile 
engines  can  continue  to  be  Improved  to  give 
even  lower  levels  of  emissions  when  operated 
on  leaded  fuels.  Until  different  engines  de- 
signed with  distinctly  lower  compression  ra- 
tios are  mass  produced,  high  octane  gasolines 
will  continue  to  be  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  present  engines  In  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  automobiles.  Any  effort  to 
achieve  that  octane  without  lead  will  have 
the  serious  adverse  effects  referred  to  above. 
We  concur  with  the  opinion  of  others  that 
the  present  Internal  combustion  engine  of- 
fers the  best  promise  for  continued  Improve- 
ment and  solution  to  the  automotive  phase 
of  the  overall  air  pollution  problem  In  the 
United  States.  We  differ  In  opinion  with 
some  on  the  approach.  Our  goal  U  to  con- 
tribute to  the  attainment  of  the  best  aoiu- 
tlon.  We  firmly  believe  that  through  our 
continuing  cooperative  efforts  with  the  au- 
tomotive and  oil  Industries  and  all  levels  of 
Oovemment.  the  primary  goal  of  an  essen- 
tially pollution-free  car  is  feasible. 

BTTICMAXT 

Improving  the  environment  Is  now  an  ac- 
cepted national  goal  and  one  we  whole- 
heartedly endorse.  But  in  seeking  to  attain 
this  desirable  goal,  it  Is  well  to  proceed  only 
on  the  basis  of  established  facts  and  not  to 
be  stampeded  into  condemning  proven  prod- 
ucts or  embracing  untested  theories.  Tetra- 


ethyl lead  is  a  proven  product  which  has 
served  the  automotive  public  well  and  safely 
for  mcwe  than  40  years  Until  there  is  scien- 
tific proof  of  Its  having  any  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  environment,  and  cer- 
tainly until  a  safe  and  effective  substitute 
for  it  Is  found,  this  product  will  continue 
to  provide  the  pubUc  with  the  most  efficient 
gasoline  known  to  our  technology. 

In  summary,  these  are  the  basic  reasons 
for  the  continued  use  of  load  antiknocks  In 
gasoline.  We  believe  no  Justification  has  been 
estabUshed  lor  their  elimination  or  reduc- 
tion. Restrictions  on  lead  antiknocks  would 
certainly  Increase  the  cost  of  gasoUne  and 
waste  petroleum  resources,  not  only  without 
Improving  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
with  substantial  risk  of  seriously  degrading 
the  present  quality  of  the  atmosphere. 

UiavEXSAL  On.  Pboducts  Co., 
Des  PUxines,  lU.,  December  5.  t969. 
Hon.  LxoNASD  Fasbstxin, 
Cuatom  Court  House  Building, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

DxAB  Congxxsskan  Farbstein  :  It  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  you  are  hold- 
ing a  meeting  Deoember  8th  In  New  York 
City  for  the  purpoee  of  discussing  automo- 
bile exhaust  emissions  and  Its  effect  on  pol- 
lution In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

Just  yesterday,  the  writer  testified  before 
a  sub-committee  of  the  California  Legisla- 
ture on  certain  aspects  of  the  auto  exhaust 
pollution  problem  with  relation  to  the  effect 
of  lead  In  gasoUne  and  the  use  of  catalytic 
exhatist  emission  control  devices.  Since  I  be- 
lieve our  evidence  Is  pertinent  to  the  discus- 
sion you  have  arranged.  I  thought  you  might 
appreciate  having  a  copy  of  oiw  testimony 
for  subsequent  review. 

If  you  are  Inteersted  in  any  other  aspects 
of  this  matter  please  feel  free  to  call  upon 
us  for  further  Information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  O.  Logan. 

TBsmcoNT  OF  John  O.  Logan,  PBXsmxNT  of 
UNivnsAL  On.  Pkodttctb  Co.,  Dxs  Plaixxs, 
III.,    to    thx    Assemblt    Committxx    on 

TlLAirBPOXTATION    OF    THX     CAUFOKNIA    ICO- 
SSLATUSX 

Los  ANGELES.  Calif.,  December  4, 1989. 

The  Assembly's  Transportation  Oommlt- 
tee's  Subcommittee  on  Air  Pollution  Hearing 
on  (1)  the  feaslblUty  of  altering  fuel  com- 
position and  (3)  the  deslrabUlty  of  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  lead  additives  In  gasoline. 

In  summary,  we  believe — 

1.  It  Is  technically  possible  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  lead  additives  with  no  sacrifloe  In 
gasoline  quality. 

2.  To  do  so  will  require  sizable  capital 
Investment,  but  this  Investment  is  not  un- 
reasonable If  expended  over  a  period  of  yeara. 

3.  The  manufacturing  cost  to  produce  un- 
leaded gasoline  should  not  exceed  It*  per  gal- 
lon and  will  be  substantially  less  If  only  a 
portion  of  the  lead  Is  eliminated. 

4.  Using  unleaded  gasoline  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  remaining  exhaust  pollutants 
can  be  eliminated  for  the  life  of  the  vdilele 
by  using  suitable  catalytic  converters. 

5.  Using  leaded  gasoline  a  lesser  portion 
of  the  exhaust  pollutants  can  be  eUmtnated 
because  the  catalytic  converter  loses  effi- 
ciency more  rapidly  and  might  have  to  be 
replaced  during  normal  car  life. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Panel  on  Electrically 
Powered  Vehicles.  October  1967) 
(c)  Iiead  Emissions — ^Lead  alkyls  are  added 
to  gasoline  to  Increase  octane  ratings  and 
reduce  engine  knock.  Current  concentrations 
of  this  additive  range  from  approximately 
a  grama  per  gallon  for  regular  blends  to  4 
grams  per  gallon  for  some  premium  grades. 
Most  of  the  lead  component  of  gas(^lne  Is 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  atmosphov 
as  lead  compounds  in  the  exhaust. 


The  sharp  Increase  In  motor  vehicle  mile- 
age over  the  past  two  decades  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  similar  rise  In  the  use  of 
lead  additives.  These  totals  and  projections 
to  the  end  of  the  century  are  shown  In 
Figure  8  (figures  not  printed  In  the  Rbcobd)  . 
Concern  -over  the  use  of  lead  additives  Is 
concentrated  upon  Its  possible  effects  In  the 
following  areas:  (1)  human  health,  (3)  In- 
creased emission  levels  of  other  exhaust  pol- 
lutants, (3)  modification  of  atmoephttrlo 
processes,  and  (4)  deactivation  of  catalysts 
or  abeorbants  which  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  emission  of  other  pollutants. 

The  major  fears  from  rising  lead  levels 
In  the  environment  stem  from  a  belief  that 
many  of  the  adverse  health  effects  may  be 
chronic  or  cumulative  and  not  early,  or 
easily,  detectable.  This  concern  Is  accentu- 
ated by  the  fact  that  In  addition  to  ingestion. 
Inhalation  Is  a  major  route  for  bodily  abso^- 
tion  of  lead.  The  motor  vehicle  Is  the  major 
producer  of  airborne  lead  compounds  in 
urban  areas. 

In  addition  to  Its  possible  effects  on  human 
health,  lead  Is  reported  to  be  a  contributing 
agent  to  higher  emission  levels  for  hydro- 
carbon exhaust  contaminants.  It  appears 
from  available  data  that  lead  deposits  In  the 
engine  account  (or  a  gradual  Increase  of  30 
to  40  ijarts  per  mlUlon  In  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions. This  increase  is  a  minor  percentage  of 
the  hydrocarbon  exhaust  levels  allowed  under 
present  Federal  standards,  but  It  oould  be- 
come significant  under  more  restrictive  fu- 
ture regulations  If  the  lead  effect  does  not 
show  a  reduction  In  proportion  to  the  re- 
duction of  other  exhaust  emissions. 

Definitive  quantitative  data  regarding  the 
effects  of  lead  In  all  these  areas  of  concern 
may  not  be  available  for  many  years.  The 
processes  Involved  are  extremely  complex 
and  the  early  Isolation  of  this  single  variable 
to  determine  past,  present,  cumulative,  and 
synergistic  effects  Is  unlikely.  Once  this  Is 
realized,  the  question  becomes  one  of  Iden- 
tifying the  risks  and  the  selection  among 
alternative  strategies  In  view  of  these  risks. 
If  the  risks  are  very  low.  then  the  easiest, 
or  lowest  cost  strategies  may  be  selected 
without  hesitation  until  aU  the  relevant 
evidence  has  been  gathered.  However,  the 
growing  rates  of  lead  emissions  Into  the  at- 
mosphere present  a  potentially  serious  prob- 
lem. The  controversy  In  the  medical  profes- 
sion regarding  the  dangers  to  public  health 
Is  an  Indication  that  the  problem  cannot  be 
dismissed  without  concern.  The  possibility 
is  real  that  long-term  harmful  effects  may 
be  masked  and  detected  too  late  to  prevent 
serious  damage. 

These  uncertainties,  with  their  corre- 
sponding health  and  economic  Impacts,  dic- 
tate Immediate  action  if  the  risks  are  to  be 
reduced.  As  a  minimum,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  assure  that  current  atmospheric 
lead  levels  are  not  exceeded.  This  goal  can 
be  achieved  In  the  face  of  a  rising  motor 
vehicle  population  because  satisfactory  en- 
gine performance  is  possible  with  lower  lead 
levels  In  gasoline.  Non-leaded  fuels  with 
adequate  performance  characteristics  can  be 
produced  through  a  modification  of  exist- 
ing refining  processes.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  elimination  of  lead  from  gasoline, 
on  the  basis  of  current  engine  design  and 
fuel  requirements,  would  Involve  an  approx- 
imate $4  billion  tnveetment  by  the  petro- 
leum Industry  and  an  Increase  of  about  30% 
in  the  manufacturing  cost  of  gasoline.^  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  these  estimates 
are  based  on  octane  levels  required  by  the 
current  Internal  combustion  engine.  If  en- 


>LawBon,  S.  D.;  J.  F.  Moore,  and  J.  B. 
Rather,  Jr.,  "A  Look  at  Lead  Economics  In 
Motor  OasoUne,"  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, Division  of  Refining,  Reprint  Mo,  88- 
87,  3and  Midyear  Meeting,  Los  Angeles,  Oal- 
Ifomla,  May  18, 1987, 86  p. 
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gtnes  are  designed  and  u»ed  which  can  per- 
form adequately  at  lower  cx:tane  levels.  »ome 
or  all  of  this  coat  may  be  avoided. 
The  Panel  recommends  the  following: 
Recommendation  5:  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  should  immediately  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  lead  content  In  gasoline  which 
win  prevent  any  further  increase  In  the  total 
quantity  of  lead  emitted  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  DejMutment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  begin  an  intensive  study  of 
the  long-term  health  effecu  of  lead  In  the 
atmosphere  to  determine  requirements  for 
future  action. 

I  From  the  Scientist  and  Citizen.  April  19681 

iNTaOOVCTION    TO    A    CONTmOVE«ST 

"Some  maintain  that  a  large  segment  of 
the  population  Is  already  perilously  close  to 
the  thresiiold  of  lead  toxicity  as  a  result  of 
environmental  expoeure:  others  take  an  al- 
most diametrically  opposed  position."  says 
Dr  Leo  J  Gehrig  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice.' Is  the  public  forever  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Inability  of  the  experts  to  agree,  or 
Is  there  an  alternative  to  hopefully  awaiting 
the  rarely-seen  unanimity? 

When  scientists  disagree.  Scientist  and  Cit- 
izen s  approach  Is  to  present  aa  clearly  as 
possible  the  best  available  evidence  and  ex- 
plain the  differences  which  exist  among  the 
experts.  We  believe  that  an  informed  public 
is  best  equipped  to  decide  the  social  issues 
that  so  often  arise  from  decisions  which 
must  sometimes  be  made,  despite  scientific 
uncertainty. 

In  the  case  of  lead  contamination,  the 
question  Is  clear:  Should  steps  be  taken  to 
limit  the  amount  of  lead  In  our  environ- 
ment? It  has  been  proposed  that  new  and 
stricter  standards  be  set  for  lead  concentra- 
tion In  the  air.  In  food  and  In  water.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  lead  additives  In  gasoline 
be  prohibited  (In  Sweden,  a  scientific  task 
force  on  environmental  problem  has  already 
recommended  this  step  ) 

Much  of  the  disagreement  about  lead  Is 
centered  on  the  work  of  Dr  Clair  C  Patter- 
son Patterson.  In  a  series  of  studies  and 
articles,  has  argued  that  the  average  lead 
concentration  In  the  bodies  of  Americans  Is 
many  times  the  natural  lead  concentration 
In  human  tissues.  He  has  presented  geo- 
chemlcal  studies  which  estimate  the  natural 
lead  concentrations  In  air.  water  and  food  to 
be  far  below  current  levels.  He  places  the 
blame  for  the  drastic  Increase  in  environ- 
mental lead  on  recent  Industrial  contamina- 
tion, especially  from  airborne  lead  emitted 
from  auto  exhausts. 

Patterson  says  that  Industrial  lead  has  so 
contaminated  the  oceans,  surface  waters,  air 
and  foods,  that  man  today  bears  a  high  body 
burden  of  lead  from  this  artificially  ao- 
celerated  Intake  He  warns  of  the  likelihood 
of  chronic,  low-level  damage  from  lead  as 
contamination  of  the  air  from  Industrial 
sources — especially  leaded  gasoline — In- 
creases 

Lead  poisoning  has  been  detected  by 
clinical  signs  and  symptoms  such  aa  tboae 
outlined  In  Dr.  David  Elwyn's  article  In  this 
Issue,  or  by  chemical  tests  of  blood  and  urine 
In  general,  blood  teeU  are  the  phyalclans' 
chief  tool  for  detecting  lead  poisoning  Blood 
lead  levels  from  005  to  0.4  part*  per  mU- 
Ilon  have  been  considered  wltiUn  the  range 
of  normal  exposure:  those  of  0.4  to  0.6  In- 
dicative of  occupational  exposure  to  lead; 
those  of  0.6  to  0.8  abnormally  high  and  In- 
dicative of  danger  from  le«d  poisoning.  A 
blood  level  above  08  parta  per  million  U 
considered  strong  evidence  of  lead  poison- 
ing According  to  most  studies,  the  average 
blood  lead  level  of  the  population  is  about 


025  parta  per  million,  usually  thought  of  as 
•normal."  and  well  within  safe  IlmlU  of 
exposure. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  Is  that  the  classi- 
cal and  generally  accepted  concept  of  acute 
lead  poisoning  lacks  terms  to  answer  Pat- 
tersons  arguments.  There  Is  no  recognition, 
for  example,  of  "low-level"  lead  damage: 
lead  poisoning  to  the  clinical  practitioner  Is 
defined  by  the  presence  of  recognizable  signs 
and  symptoms:  to  the  experimental  re- 
searcher, lead  poisoning  Is  conceived  of  In 
terms  of  labelled  ranges  of  blood  lead  con- 
centration: normal,  occupational  exposure, 
dangerously  high.  Intoxicated.  With  few 
exceptions,  there  was  a  general  dismissal  by 
occupational  toxlcologlsts  of  Patterson's 
most  significant  points:  that  the  Increasing 
concentrations  of  lead  In  the  air  are  bound 
to  show  up  as  Increasing  amounts  of  lead 
In  the  body,  and  that  this  process  has  In 
fact  already  resulted  In  dangerously  high 
levels  of  lead  contamination,  as  represented 
In  the  "normal."  average  blood  lead  level  of 
0  25  parts  per  million. 

There  are.  of  course,  areas  of  general  agree- 
ment Because  lead  Is  so  commonplace  and 
so  useful  and  because  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  poison.  Its  occurrence  In  nature 
and  Its  physiological  effects  have  been 
studied  for  centuries. 

There  Is  no  significant  disagreement  on 
the  amount  of  lead  In  the  environment.  This 
is  largely  a  matter  of  direct  measurement  of 
lead  concentrations  In  air.  water,  foods  and 
organisms.  The  studies  which  have  been 
made  to  date  offer  clear  and  relatively  unam- 
biguous data  about  the  prevalence  of  lead  In 
the  environment. 

There  Is  no  significant  disagreement  about 
the  source  of  lead  in  the  environment  The 
natural  distribution  of  lead  Is  well  known, 
and  Industrial  lead  contamination  can  be 
determined  by  direct  measurement. 

There  Is  no  disagreement  about  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  large  doses  of  lead  on  human 
health.  Classical  lead  poisoning  has  long 
been  familiar  to  doctors,  and  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  detailed  and  comprehensive  mono- 
graphs.-' '  Although  much  uncertainty  re- 
mains as  to  the  mechanisms  by  which  lead 
causes  harm,  there  is  no  doubt  that  con- 
tinuing large  doees  of  lead — or  a  single  mas- 
sive dose — can  cause  serious,  often  fatal 
Illness.  There  Is  general  agreement  that  blood 
lead  levels  above  0.5  parts  per  million  are  In- 
dicative of  abnomuU  exposure,  and  that 
blood  lead  levels  in  the  neighborhood  of  0.8 
parts  per  million  are  consistent  with  the 
appearance  of  clinical  symptoms  of  acute 
lead  poisoning. 

Finally,  there  la  no  evidence  that  any 
amount  of  lead  has  beneficial  effects  on 
health. 

The  areas  of  disagreement  about  lead  are 
also  easily  Identified,  and  they  are  many. 
But  four  key  questions  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  disagreement  about  lead  contamination: 

Has  the  rate  of  environmental  lead  con- 
tamination   Increased    In   recent   years? 

Does  a  rise  In  environmental  lead  con- 
tamination necessarily  result  in  an  increase 
m  the  average  body  burden? 

Has  the  iKxly  burden  of  lead  In  hunMn 
beings  Increased  In  recent  years? 

Does  long-term,  low-level  exposure  to 
lead  damage  health? 

The  articles  by  Schroeder.  Hardy,  and  Pat- 
terson In  this  Issue  seek  to  caet  light  on  some 
of  these  questions.  Patterson's  studies  of 
polar  lead,  for  example,  show  a  sharp  In- 
crease m  atmospheric  lead  contamination. 


<  "Sympoatum  on  Environmental  Lead 
Contamination,"  Public  Health  Service  Pub- 
lication No.  1440.  Waahlngton.  DC.  UMieh. 
1966,  p.  3. 


» Aub,  J.  C  .  L.  T.  Palrhall.  A.  S.  Mlnot.  and 
Paul  Reznlkoff.  "Lead  Poisoning."  Medicine 
Monographs.  Vol.  VII.  Williams  and  Wllklns. 
BalUmore.  1926. 

■  Cantarow,  Abraham,  and  Max  Trumper. 
"Lead  Poisoning,"  WUUaxzu  and  Wllklns,  Bal- 
timore. 1044. 


Ooldsmith  and  Hexter  (see  page  71)  have 
found  a  clear  relationship  between  Increas- 
ing atmospheric  contamination  and  Increas- 
ing blood  lead  levels.  However,  the  overall 
effects  of  Increasing  lead  contamination  on 
human  health  remain  uncertain,  and  the 
most  Important  question — whether  low-level 
exposure  to  lead  Is  harmful — cannot  be  an- 
swered clearly  and  unequivocally. 

What  must  be  weighed,  then,  are  the  un- 
known health  costs  of  continued  exposure 
versus  the  known  economic  cost  of  reducing 
the  risk.  Only  the  public  can  Judge  whether 
the  threat  of  illness  from  current  levels  of 
lead  exposure  Is  worth  the  cost  of  curtailing 
lead  concentration. 

Lead  Is  a  more  Immediate  and  dangerous 
threat  to  a  small  segment  of  our  population — 
children  In  the  slums.  Here  the  danger  Is  not 
In  doubt:  the  facts  are  clear.  The  social  de- 
cision requires  weighing  the  lives  of  children 
against  the  cost  of  new  or  rehabilitated 
housing  In  the  slums.  The  articles  by  Elwyn 
and  Simon  and  the  report  from  the  Rochester 
Committee  for  Scientific  Information  deal 
with  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Should  standards  be  set  for  the  control 
of  lead  contamination?  As  always,  the  answer 
depends  on  the  public's  ability  to  weigh  the 
extent  of  the  risk  against  the  cost  of  pro- 
tection. Only  In  this  way  can  we  avoid  de- 
cisions based  on  groundless  fears  or  blind 
complacency. 

Lead    in    the    Modebn    Environment:    How 

Much  Is  Natural? 
(By  Clair  C.  Patterson  with  Joseph  D.  Salvia) 

In  July.  1965  a  Boeing  707  took  off  from 
McOulre  Air  Force  Base,  carrying  our  small 
party  from  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Within  a  few  hours  the  big  J»t  had 
left  behind  the  summer  heat  of  New  England. 
It  was  bound  for  Thule.  Greenland,  where 
we  would  spend  ten  weeks  collecting  sam- 
ples of  snow  from  three  types  of  sites:  from 
the  vertical  faces  of  ancient  glaciers  at  the 
edges  of  the  Ice  caps;  from  deep  tunnels  at 
the  polar  research  station  Camp  Century: 
and  from  surface  snow  layers  In  undisturbed 
virgin  regions  of  the  arctic. 

Drs.  T.  J.  Chow  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. M.  Murozuml  of  the  Muroran  Tech- 
nical Institute  In  Japan,  and  I  have  col- 
loborated  for  years  In  the  study  of  lead 
contamination. 

From  studies  of  changing  lead  concentra- 
tions m  polar  snows  of  recent  centuries  and 
m  seawater.  we  hoped  to  gather  data  which 
would  determine  the  extent  to  which  indus- 
trial lead  has  contaminated  the  atmospheres. 
The  remote  polar  Icecaps  far  from  any  Im- 
mediate source  of  lead  contamination, 
seemed  the  Ideal  proving  ground.  As  rain 
and  snow  "scrub"  the  atmosphere,  airborne 
dust  particles  and  suspended  aerosols  are 
carried  to  earth.  By  careful  measurement 
of  annual  samples  of  precipitation,  changes 
In  the  relative  concentrations  of  lead  and 
other  substances  In  the  air  can  be  deter- 
mined. We  hoped  to  measure  long-term  vari- 
ations of  lead  contamination  by  gathering 
lead  samples  of  snow  layers  from  the  polar 
Icecaps. 

The  annual  snowfall  In  polar  regions  Is 
relatively  small — about  one  foot  per  year  In 
the  Antarctic  and  three  feet  per  year  in  the 
Arctic.  Because  of  the  low  year-round  tem- 
perature and  the  absence  of  melting  or  sur- 
race  activity,  snow  is  deposited  in  distinct 
annual  layers  which  remain  relatively  undis- 
turbed. Each  layer  Is  an  Intact  record  of 
what  was  in  the  air  when  the  snow  came 
down:  the  thickness  of  the  polar  Icecaps  Is 
comprised  of  centuries  of  such  records.  In 
1964  we  had  begun  a  series  of  expeditions 
to  collect  samples  of  Ice  and  snow  and 
measure  the  lead  content.  These  expeditions 
culminated  with  the  Greenland  and  Antarc- 
tica ezpedlUons  of  1965-66.> 
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I  was  accompanied  on  the  Greenland  ex- 
pedition by  three  students  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology.  The  plane 
carried  tons  of  equipment,  much  of  which 
had  been  developed  for  our  purposes,  and 
tested  In  earlier,  preliminary  expeditions  in 
the  United  States  and  Greenland. 

After  disembarking  at  Thulc.  our  party 
and  equipment  were  trucked  to  Camp  Tuto, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Ice  sheet,  where  we  gath- 
ered blocks  of  Ice  from  tunnels  driven  deep 
Into  the  vertical  faces  of  the  glacier  sheets. 
Samples  of  Ice.  dated  by  carbon  14  deter- 
mination at  about  800  B.0..=  were  taken 
from  the  exposed  ancient  edgee  of  the  ice 
sheet. 

We  then  fiew  by  helicopter  140  miles  east- 
ward to  Camp  Century,  a  center  for  U.S.  arc- 
tic research  until  its  abandonment  In  1967. 
In  Its  deep  snow  tunnels  were  year-round 
living  quarters,  shops,  and  laboratories, 
heated  and  powered  by  an  atomic  reactor  and 
supplied  In  the  summer  months  by  a  tractor 
from  Camp  Tuto.  Here  at  Century  we  gath- 
ered more  samples  of  Ice  and  snow,  this  time 
from  the  walls  of  a  thousand-foot  long  tun- 
nel which  slanted  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
300  feet  beneath  the  arctic  Ice.  Samples  of 
annual  snow  layers  dating  back  more  than 
200  years  were  gathered  by  workers  cutting 
the  frozen  blocks  from  the  walls  with  chain 
saws. 

Snow  samples  were  dated  by  several  dif- 
ferent methods:  stratlgraphlc  techniques 
(annual  layers  are  Identified  by  variations  in 
seasonal  textures  of  the  snow);  direct  meas- 
urement of  accumulation  en  stakes:  meas- 
urement compaction  of  successive  snow 
layers;  determination  of  lead  210  (a  radio- 
active isotope  of  lead  common  in  air — it  is 
the  daughter  product  of  radon,  a  radioactive 
gas».  Lead  210's  twenty-two-year  half  life 
can  be  used  to  date  snow  as  old  as  seventy 
years  An  addlUonal  aid  to  dating  recent 
samples  was  the  known  location  of  two  layers 
of  snow  dated  by  fallout  contamination  from 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bomb  tests. 

Our  party.  Joined  by  a  dozen  soldiers,  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Research  Support  Group,  em- 
barked from  Camp  Century  in  Augxist.  We 
travelled  hundreds  of  kilometers  upwind  In 
three  fifty-ton  caterpillar  snow  tractors,  each 
pulling  a  train  loaded  with  supplies,  and 
research  and  communications  equipment. 
The  weather  was  bad  and  we  traveled 
through  almost  continuous  storm,  checking 
our  course  with  a  sun  compass  when  pos- 
sible. When  the  storms  obscured  the  sun.  we 
held  our  course  by  sighting  back  along  flag- 
markers  that  we  set  out  as  we  went.  At  a 
desolate,  virgin  site,  working  parties  dug  a 
trench  fifty  feet  deep  and  300  feet  long  to 
collect  samples  of  snowfalls  from  the  last 
fifteen  years.  (The  Camp  Century  site,  con- 
taminated at  the  surface  by  human  activity 
since  1954  and  by  slight  melting  of  the  upper 
layers  of  snow  in  summer,  was  unsuitable  for 
the  collection  of  recent  samples.) 

In  November.  1965.  I  went  to  Antarctica  to 
conduct  similar  experiment*  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  accompanied  also  by  three 
Caltech  studenu  and  by  four  students  from 
the  University  of  Canterbury  In  New  Zealand. 
We  flew  from  New  Zealand  to  McMurdo 
Sound  in  Antarctica  in  Air  Force  C-130 
turbo-prop  planes,  and  from  there  to  the 
mile-high  Byrd  Station,  halfway  between  the 
South  Pole  and  the  edge  of  the  Antarctic  Ice 
sheet,  where  even  midsummer  temperatures 
fall  to  ten  degrees  below  zero. 

Here,  with  electric  chain  saws  and  an  elec- 
tric winch,  we  dug  an  IncUned  tunnel  more 
than  300  feet  long  and  140  feet  deep.  As  In 
the  arctic  expedlUon.  all  personnel  worked 
ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  for  many  weeks. 
In  low  temperatures  and  at  high  altitudes. 
Because  of  the  extreme  demands,  only  young, 
strong  men  In  top  physical  condition  were 
chosen  for  the  expeditions. 

Again  as  In  the  arctic  expedition,  the  proj- 
ect was  concluded  by  gathering  surface  snow 


samples  from  a  virgin  site,  uncontaminated 
even  by  the  activities  of  the  few  men  at  tiny 
Byrd  station.  This  time,  we  travelled  many 
miles  upwind  from  Byrd.  on  the  mile-high 
Antarctic  plateau.  Our  four  man  party 
travelled  in  a  single  snow-cat  pulling  a 
freight  sled.  At  the  final  site,  deep  in  thU 
remote  region,  we  excavated  by  hand  a  hun- 
dred-foot long  Inclined  shaft  to  collect 
samples. 

In  both  the  Greenland  and  Antarctic  ex- 
peditions, surface  laboratories  were  set  up 
at  sites  remote  and  upwind  from  the  main 
camp  tunnel  entrances.  Power  lines  from 
camp  generators  had  to  be  laid  to  supply 
the  electric  cutting  tools  in  the  shafts  and 
the  ice-melters  in  the  laboratories.  Trans- 
formers were  installed  and  laboratory  build- 
ings were  built  and  their  interiors  lined  with 
plastic  sheeting. 

The  ice  blocks  were  collected  by  men  com- 
pletely encased  in  plastic  suits,  working  with 
acid-cleansed  stainless-steel  electric  tools  to 
prevent  contamination  of  the  snow.  The 
shaft  at  Byrd  alone  required  four  weeks  to 
excavate,  working  two  ten-hour  shifts  per 
day. 

Samples  were  taken  from  ten  different 
time-levels  in  each  deep  shaft;  from  flve  dif- 
ferent Ume-levels  in  each  virgin  site  trench, 
and  from  several  different  levels  at  each 
glacier-edge  site.  The  ice  blocks  gathered 
from  each  site  were  melted  in  the  surface 
laboratories  and  transferred  to  large,  chemi- 
cally clean  plastic  drums  for  transport  back 
to  laboratories  in  the  U.S.,  where  they  were 
analyzed  for  concentrations  of  lead  and  other 
substances. 

For  lead  analysis,  we  use  an  extremely 
sensitive  and  accurate  method  called  isotope 
dilution — a  small  quantity  of  lead  isotope 
tracer  is  added  to  the  snow  water,  mixed 
with  the  lead  In  It.  withdrawn,  and  analyzed 
on  a  mass  spectrometer  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  tracer  lead  to  sample  lead.  This 
method  Is  complex,  tedious  and  expensive, 
so  the  work  Is  slow  and  costly.  For  determina- 
tion of  other  elements,  we  use  isotope  dilu- 
tion (potassium,  calcium,  titanium) .  neutron 
activation  (sodium,  chlorine),  atomic  ab- 
sorption (sodium,  potassium,  magnesium), 
spectrophotometrlc  techniques  (chlorine), 
and  emission  spectrographlc  techniques  (sili- 
con). 

For  the  simple  lead  curve  of  sixteen  jxjints 
shown  in  Figure  1.  about  400  lead  analyses 
of  various  kinds  have  been  performed  over 
a  period  of  four  years.  The  scatter  in  these 
points  Is  due  mainly  to  our  Improper  sam- 
pling techniques.  At  the  time  the  Ice  samples 
were  taken  we  were  Ignorant  of  seasonal 
variation  effects,  and  we  failed  to  mix  equal 
proportions  of  rich  and  lean  winter  and  sum- 
mer layers  In  all  samples,  which  Introduced 
a  pronounced  scatter  upon  the  yearly  trend. 
The  analytical  work  was  done  cooperatively 
by  Morozumi.  Chow,  and  myself  in  our  lab- 
oratories at  the  Muroran  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego,  and  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Three  polar  field  expeditions  were  carried 
out  between  July  1964  and  February.  1966. 
But  the  polar  snow  studies  were  only  one 
aspect  of  our  inquiry  Into  environmental  lead 
contamination. 

Chow  is  conducting  a  program  of  collect- 
ing measurements  of  lead  concentrations 
in  continental  and  oceanic  atmospheres,  rain- 
fall, harbor  waters,  soils  and  grasses,  and 
coal.  Since  March,  1967,  he  has  operated  a 
continuous  air  sampling  program,  monitor- 
ing lead  m  the  atmosphere  In  the  San  Diego- 
La  JoUa  area.  In  1967.  the  Scrtpps  Oceano- 
graphlc  Institute's  research  vessel  Argo  col- 
lected samples  of  lead  In  oceanic  air  from 
thirty  stations  along  Its  path  from  San 
Diego  to  American  Samoa.  Chow  has  found 
much  less  lead  in  the  air  over  the  mld- 
Paclflc  than  in  rural  American  air.  indicat- 


ing that  coimtry  air  outside  cities  Is  also  pol- 
luted with  lead.  Chow  has  also  analyzed  lead 
content  in  coals  from  the  major  American 
mining  areas,  and  in  samples  of  soils  and 
grasses  gathered  near  busy  U.S.  highways 
In  Maryland. 

Dr.  M.  Tatsumoto,  Dr.  Chow,  and  I  have 
made  studies  of  lead  and  barium  concentra- 
tions in  sea  water.'  Most  of  this  work  has 
be«n  in  process  for  several  years  and  It  will 
probably  be  several  years  more  before  a  com- 
prehensive picture  Is  completed. 

Researchers  have  studied  the  distribution 
and  concentration  patterns  of  lead  in  sea 
waters  all  over  the  world.  Long-term  surveys 
have  been  made  of  the  concentrations  of 
lead  in  urban  and  rural  atmospheres,  and 
of  the  surface  water  systems  which  supply 
drinking  water  to  most  Americans.  Geochem- 
Ical  studies  and  experiments  have  sought  to 
determine  the  relationships  between  lead  and 
other  substances  in  their  natural  distribu- 
tion. 

The  research  of  recent  years  has  added  to 
the  already  considerable  knowledge  of  lead 
In  the  environment.  The  polar  snow  studies 
furnish  evidence  of  a  sharp  Increase  In  lead 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere.  The  lead 
content  of  North  polar  snows  has  increased 
gradually  and  drtimatlcally  with  time,  dis- 
playing a  marked  parallel  with  the  increase 
In  lead  smelting  and  in  consumption  of 
leaded  gasoline.  Near  the  North  Pole,  lead 
concentrations  apparently  have  increased 
about  four  hundred  per  cent  between  1760 
and  1940;  since  1940.  there  has  been  an- 
other, sharper  increase,  this  time  by  about 
three  hundred  per  cent.  Lead  content  In 
snow  dating  from  1750  is  about  twenty 
micrograms  per  ton;  from  1860  about  flfty 
micrograms;  from  1940  about  eighty  micro- 
grams; from  1950,  about  120  micrograms; 
and  from  1965,  about  210  micrograms  (See 
Figure  1 ) . 

This  corresponds  with  what  is  known 
about  the  increase  in  lead  smelter  produc- 
tion following  the  industrial  revolution,  and 
the  Increase  In  the  use  in  leaded  gasolines 
in  recent  decades.  Samples  of  snow  taken 
from  the  North  Greenland  Ice  sheet  furnish 
concentration  profiles  of  other  substances 
during  the  same  period  (See  Figure  2). 
There  has  been  no  significant  change,  for 
example.  In  the  concentrations  of  sea  salts 
and  calcium  In  snow  during  the  last  two 
centuries. 

These  findings  become  more  significant 
In  the  light  of  the  data  gathered  in  Antarc- 
tica, where  lead  concentrations  In  snow 
samples  taken  near  the  South  Pole  were  In 
sharp  contrast  with  the  Greenland  results. 
The  highest  lead  content  of  the  Antarctic 
samples  was  about  equal  to  the  800  B.C. 
sample,  loicest  value  found  In  Northern 
snows.  Older  samples,  taken  from  snow  lay- 
ers approximately  two  centuries  old.  showed 
no  significant  decrease  In  lead  content. 
These  findings  suggest  that  the  Increase  In 
lead  content  of  Northern  snows  is  due  to 
atmoephertc  contamination,  for  most  Indus- 
trial contamination  of  the  air  occurs  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  the  prevailing  air 
currents  set  up  an  effective  barrier  against 
the  transmission  of  airborne  contaminants 
from  the  northern  hemisphere  to  the  south- 
em. 

Measurements  taken  In  the  Atlantic.  Pa- 
cific and  the  Mediterranean  show  that  the 
recent  distribution  of  lead  In  sea  waters 
follows  a  pattern  of  relatively  high  surface 
concentrations  which  decrease  sharply  with 
depth,'*  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  stron- 
tium 90  and  cesium  137.  which  are  products 
of  radioactive  fallout  from  nuclear  explo- 
sions.' and  whose  current  concentrations  in 
sea  water  are  without  doubt  the  result  of 
recent  contamination  from  two  decades  of 
atomic  bomb  testing  (See  Figure  3). 
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Tb*  lead  p«tt«m  la  stilklncly  <llirennt. 
almost  the  oppo«lt«,  of  tb«  bartum  conoen- 
traUon  In  Ma  water  (8m  rigura  4) .  Bartuxn, 
an  element  cloaely  ralated  to  lead,  appears 
In  low  surface  concentrations  whlcb  Increase 
with  depth.'  This  reflecta  a  history  approxi- 
mately In  accord  with  the  nattiral  preva* 
lance  of  barltim  in  the  enrtronment.  Since 
barium  U  of  little  Industrial  algnlflcance, 
this  pattern  la  probably  an  Indication  of  the 
dlatribuUon  to  ba  expected  In  tha  abaenca 
of   Industrial   contamination. 

Research  In  the  field  of  environmental  lead 
has  not  only  shown  an  increase  in  lead 
concentration  In  the  Atmoephere  and  !n  the 
seaa.  Contamination  from  Industrial  lead 
U  everywhere:  air,  water,  food,  and  man 
himself  carry  many  times  the  amount  of 
lead  they  would  bear  In  an  uncontamlnated 
environment.  City  dwellers  are  especially 
subject  to  hlgb  concentrations  of  lead,  large, 
ly  due  to  the  discharge  Into  urban  air  of 
tons  of  lead  from  the  exhaust  wastes  of  auto- 
mobllaa. 

The  Survey  of  Lead  in  t/ie  Atmosphere  of 
Thne  Urban  Communities*  compiled  In  Cin- 
cinnati. Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles,  by  a 
working  group  from  public  health  .-vgenclas, 
the  Kettering  Laboratory  and  Industries  pro- 
ducing leaded  gasoline,  shows  annual  average 
airborne  lead  concentrations  in  these  cities  of 
14  mlcrogruna  per  cubic  meter  of  air  In 
Cincinnati,  1.6  micrograms  per  cubic  meter 
In  Philadelphia,  and  25  micrograms  In  Los 
Angeles.  These  figures  range  from  thirty  to 
fifty  times  the  average  existing  rural  con- 
centration. 2nd  five  thousand  times  the  esti- 
mated natural  concentration. 

Shortly  after  this  report  was  Issued.  I  crit- 
icized the  California  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service  for  collaborating  with  the  leaded  fuel- 
producing  Industries  In  seeming  to  exoner- 
ate leaded  fuels  as  a  source  of  Increased 
lead  burdens  In  the  bodies  of  city  dwellers.' 
I  pointed  out  that  these  agencies  had  ig- 
nored the  obvious  relationships  which  existed 
between  present  blood  lead  levels,  lead  con- 
centrations In  air.  and  material  balance  con- 
siderations of  the  sourcea  of  lead  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

California  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  investigators  John  R.  Ooldsmlth  and 
Alfred  C.  Hexter,  working  with  data  from 
the  above  survey  and  from  experimental 
data  complied  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Kehoe,  now 
reoognlze  a  predictable  dose-response  rela- 
tionship between  Increased  respiratory  ex- 
posure and  Increased  blood  lead  levela.  Oold- 
smlth and  Hexter  now  take  Issue  with  Kehoe, 
the  Professor  Ermerttus  of  Occupational  Med- 
icine at  the  Kettering  Laboratories,  who  says: 

"So  long  as  a  larger  quantity  of  lead  U  ab- 
sorbed by  tne  average  citizen  from  food  and 
beverages  than  froon  the  air  .  .  .  the  con- 
trol of  atmospheric  lead  cannot  be  expected 
to  obviate  a  potential  lead  hazard  to  the 
general  population,  since  It  does  not  corccm 
Itself  with  the  principal  source  of  such  haz- 
ard. ■• 

On  the  basis  of  accepted  measurements  of 
intake  and  abaorptlon  rates  for  lead,  and  re- 
cent meaaurementa  of  airborne  lead  concen- 
trations. Ooldamlth  and  Hexter  now  contend, 
as  I  had  pointed  out  earlier,  that  total  lead 
absorption  from  alimentary  and  respiratory 
tracts  are  of  similar  magnlt\ide,  and  that  for 
residents  of  highly  contaminated  areas  such 
as  Los  Angeles,  the  amoimt  of  lead  absorbed 
from  Inhalation  may  be  greater  than  that 
from  food  and  drink. 

They  conclude  that  airborne  lead  is  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  body  lead,  at  least  for  city 
dwellers,  and  that  It  la  a  real  hazard: 

Increased  respiratory  exposure  within  the 
range  observed  tn  community  air  pollution 
Is  capable  of  producing  materially  increased 
storage  of  lead  tn  the  body  aa  reflected  In 
blood  lead  level;  and  that  further  increases  in 
atmospheric  lead  urill  rerult  in  higher  blood 

PooCnotes  at  end  of  article. 


lead  levels  in  the  population  in  a  predictable 
relationship.  (Italics  added) 

This  conclusion  Is  still  not  universally  ac- 
cepted, however.  Some  authorities  ae«  no  Im- 
mediate threat  in  atmospheric  lead  contam- 
ination. In  10M.  Dr.  Kehoe  had  this  to  say  of 
the  public  health  ImpUcatlona  of  lead  ex- 
posure: 

"It  Is  fair  to  say  that,  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  United  Statas,  the  absorption  of  lead 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  generally,  la  at- 
tended by  no  hazard.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
there  may  not  be  situations  productive  of 
danger  and  of  actual  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
within  the  population.  .  .  .  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  food  and  beverages  of  the  na- 
tion contain  but  little  more  lead  than  that 
which  occurs  naturally  in  them,  while  the 
ambient  air,  even  in  the  more  heavily  con- 
taminated areas  of  our  cities.  Is  contaminated 
with  lead  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter.  .  .  .  We  have  found 
no  reason  to  believe  or  to  suspect  that  the 
quantities  of  lead  involved  In  this  normal 
metabolism  of  lead  have  Increased  within  the 
past  twenty-odd  years."  '• 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted 
by  many  people  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  occupational  medicine  that — excluding 
occupational  exposure  to  lead — the  lead 
content  tn  a  typical  man's  blood  and  tissues 
la  well  within  the  margin  of  safety.  Thia 
assumption — and  It  la  Important  that  we 
Identify  it  as  such — Is  based  on  other  as- 
sumptions, now  questionable  In  the  light  of 
recent  studies  of  lead  In  the  environment. 

NATtntAL    LXAD    STATCB 

It  la  assumed  that  lead  In  food  and  water 
Is  not  much  aboove  natural  levels.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  typical  lead  burden  in  man 
today  la  not  much  above  what  would  be  ex- 
pected in  an  entirely  natural,  uncontam- 
lnated environment.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
lead  burden  is  normal,  or  little  above  normal, 
in  terms  of  man's  body  chemistry  and  the 
physical  environment  out  of  which  he 
evolved.  It  Is  assumed  that  there  has  been 
in  recent  years  no  significant  increase  In  lead 
tn  man's  immediate  atmospheric  environ- 
ment and  therefore  no  significant  Increase 
in  lead  intake  by  human  beings. 

Drs.  Leonard  J.  Goldwater  and  A.  Walter 
Hoover  of  Columbia  University  said  In  1M7: 

"Concern  has  been  expressed  that  in- 
creased burning  of  gasoline  by  the  internal 
combustion  engine  and  the  wider  use  of  lead 
In  industry  are  causing  additional  exposures 
to  lead  In  our  environment.  At  the  same 
time  the  amounta  of  environmental  lead 
from  insecticides,  lead  pipe  and  palnta  have 
decreased.  It  would  appear  that  the  increase 
of  lead  from  the  former  sources  has  been 
balanced  by  decrease  from  the  latter."  " 

These  assumptions  are  not  demonstrable. 
They  may  be  entirely  false. 

A  most  serious  flaw  in  the  above  argument 
is  that  airborne  lead  pollution  does  not  re- 
place a  segment  of  the  lead  pollution  of  foods 
with  equal  effect.  For  a  unit  of  lead  entering 
the  Itmgs  and  a  unit  of  lead  entering  the 
stomach,  nearly  an  order  of  magnitude 
greater  fraction  la  absorbed  Into  the  body  by 
the  lungs.  Much  of  the  lead  entering  the 
stomach  passes  through  the  gastrointestinal 
tract  unabsorbed.  The  abov«- mentioned 
studies  of  lead  concentration  in  modern  and 
prehistoric  environmenta  casta  serious 
doubts,  furthermore,  on  what  may  be  the 
most  harmful  assumption — that  the  typical 
American  Is  In  no  danger  from  lead  poison- 
ing today  and  has  been  In  no  danger  for 
decades.  It  may  well  be  that  any  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  danger  of  lead  to  typical  human 
beings  today  Is  meaningless  except  In  the 
light  of  more  accurate  knowledge  of  a  genu- 
inely natural  lead  environment. 

It  Is  difflctilt  to  measure  natural  concen- 
trations of  lead  in  foods  by  studies  of  oon- 
temporary  plant  and  animal  tlssuea  from 
relatively  uncontainUnated  rural  or  primi- 


tive araas  because  induatrlal  lead  pollution 
la  ao  wldeapread  and  of  such  long  standing 
duration.  I  have  been  compiling  a  history 
of  world  lead  production,  and  figures  from 
that  study  show  that  very  large  quantities 
of  lead  have  been  smelted  In  southwest  Asia 
and  Europe  since  2500  B.C.,  the  time  when 
men  discovered  how  to  obtain  sliver  from 
lead  ores.  The  huge  amounts  of  lead  that 
accumulated  from  these  operations  has  pro- 
vided the  foundation  for  a  widespread  usa 
of  lead  In  human  societies  throughout  the 
world  during  the  last  four  thousand  years. 
The  Romans  produced  an  average  of  more 
than  60.000  tons  of  lead  each  year  for  four 
hundred  years,  and  most  of  this  lead  wma 
shipped  to  Italy,  where  It  was  utilized  by 
a  population  of  about  ten  million  free  peo- 
ple and  four  million  sUves.  with  an  Indus- 
trial per  capita  consumption  of  approxi- 
mately 0.004  tons  of  lead  per  person  per  year, 
the  Romans  are  essentially  indistinguishable 
frocn  modem,  industrialized  Americana,  who 
have  an  Industrial  per  capita  consumption 
of  lead  of  about  0.008  ton  of  lead  per  person 
per  year. 

Natural  lead  concentrations  can  alao  be 
estimated  by  comparing  the  occurrence  of 
lead  with  that  of  such  commonplace  ele- 
menta  as  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium. 
Because  these  elementa.  unlike  lead,  are  not 
of  Industrial  importance,  their  occurrence 
in  plant  and  ■J'lm^i  tissues  has  not  changed 
significantly  since  primitive  times. 

Man's  natural  sources  and  rates  of  lead 
intake  can  be  estinutted  from  the  same  and 
aimiiaj  data.  These  studies  of  procesaes 
which  determine  the  natural  lead  content 
of  air  and  water  suggest  that.  In  an  uncon- 
tamlnated setting,  essentially  all  of  man's 
lead  Intake  comes  from  food,  with  Inalgnl- 
floant  amounta  originating  In  air  and  water. 
Tlie  total  lead  intake  of  a  man  in  a  natural 
environment  Is  estimated  on  this  basis  at 
about  20.S  micrograms  per  day.* 

Kehoe  *«  and  others  have  studied  lead  In- 
take and  output  and  established  accepted 
rates  of  lead  absorption  in  blood  and  tissue. 
About  ninety-five  per  cent  of  ingested 
lead — that  is,  lead  taken  In  from  food  and 
beverages — la  excreted  in  the  feces.  Most  of 
the  five  per  cent  which  remains  Is  absorbed 
into  the  blood  and  later  excreted  in  urine. 
But  a  very  small  portion  of  thia  absorbed 
lead  la  retained  in  the  tissues,  mostly  in 
bone,  so  that  over  a  period  of  years  a  body 
burden  ot  lead  Is  accumulated  which  varies 
with  the  changing  conditions  of  lead 
exposure. 

This  body  burden  Is  a  function  of  lead 
Intake,  rate  of  absorption,  and  rate  of  re- 
tention of  absorbed  lead.  Of  the  twenty 
micrograms  that  are  thought  to  have  been 
Ingested  dally  by  man  tn  an  uncontamlnated 
state,  only  about  five  per  cent,  or  one  micro- 
gram. Is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  most  of 
thia  abaorbed  lead  Is  stored  by  the  body;  a 
man  in  an  uncontamlnated  environment 
would  accumulate  a  body  burden  of  several 
milligrams  during  his  lifetime. 

Lead  exposures  are  usually  expressed  today 
by  the  amount  of  lead  In  the  blood.  It  \a  nec- 
essary, therefore,  to  convert  this  estimated 
natural  body  burden  into  an  estimated  level 
of  lead  in  the  blood.  In  the  absence  of 
other  information  today,  one  may  suppose 
that  the  natural  distribution  of  lead  in  the 
body  la  in  the  aame  proportion  which  pre- 
vails today.  In  the  U.S..  the  significant  range 
of  blood  lead  la  from  about  0.05  parte  per  mil- 
lion to  0  4  parte  per  mUllon.">  >•>»'«»»  with  a 
mean  level  of  about  0.35  parte  per  million; 
while  the  mean  body  burden  Is  about  200 
nxlUlgrams  of  lead.  Following  the  same  pro- 
portion, the  estimated  natural  blood  level 
would  be  about  0.0035  parte  per  million,  or 
only  a  hundredth  of  current  typical  levela. 

There  la  a  poeslblllty  that  thia  propor- 
tionality may  not  be  quite  so  linear.  That  Is. 
In  contaminated  states  the  blood  may  not 
reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  total  body  bur- 
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den  of  lead,  so  that  changes  in  blood  lead 
concentrations,  in  going  from  natural  to 
contaminated  environmenta.  are  not  so  severe 
as  corresponding  changes  in  total  body  bur- 
dens of  lead.  We  may.  therefore,  be  under- 
estimating blood  lead  levels  In  the  natural 
state. 

All  of  these  estimates  of  the  natural  lead 
state  in  man  are  based  on  a  set  of  relation- 
ships which  existo  in  the  occurrence  of  certain 
subgroups  of  metals  (Including  lead)  In  the 
earth's  crust  and  In  man.  and  on  observation 
of  the  behavior  of  these  metals  In  the  human 
body.  Details  of  the  geochemlcal  processes 
Involved  and  full  documentation  of  the 
studies  which  contributed  to  these  estimates 
can  be  found  in  my  article,  "Contaminated 
and  Natural  Lead  Environmenta  of  Man," 
Archives  of  Environmental  Health.''  Although 
these  estimates  cannot  carry  the  weight  of 
direct  observation,  they  represent  the  only 
comprehensive  attempt  yet  made  to  deter- 
mine natural  lead  states. 

When  estimates  of  natural  states  are  placed 
together,  they  give  the  following  perspective 
of  the  position  of  primitive  man  with  re- 
spect to  lead  in  his  environment: 

About  0.01  parte  per  million  of  lead  In 
human  foods. 

About  0.6  micrograms  of  leal  per  liter  of 
water. 

About  0.0005  micrograms  per  cubic  meter 
of  air. 

Total  lead  intake  of  about  30.6  micrograms 
per  day  for  a  150  pound  man. 

Average  body  burden  of  about  two  milli- 
grams for  a  150  potind  man. 


Average  natural  blood  lead  level  of  about 
0.0025  parte  per  million. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  survey  ex- 
isting lead  states  and  compare  the  situation 
today  with  these  estimates  of  natural  lead 
states. 

LZAO   TODAY 

The  Industrial  use  of  lead  today  is  so  mas- 
sive that  the  amount  of  lead  mined  and  in- 
troduced Into  our  relatively  small  urban 
environmenta  each  year  is  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times  greater  than  the  amount  of  nat- 
ural lead  leached  each  year  from  soil  by 
streams  and  added  to  the  oceans  over  the 
entire  earth."  There  are  Indications  that 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  lead  In  the  young 
surface  layers  of  the  oceans  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  Is  Industrial  In  origin,""  and 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere contains  about  a  thousand  times  more 
than  nattiral  amounte  of  lead." 

As  a  result  of  this  contamination,  the  ratio 
of  industrial  lead  to  natural  lead  may  be 
very  high  in  ctxnmon  foods  and  other  bio- 
logical materials,  and  lead  concentrations 
In  typical  people  and  environmenta  far  above 
natural  levels.  How  has  the  1,200,000  tons 
of  lead  annually  consumed  by  American  In- 
dustry affected  man's  Intake  of  lead  and 
body  burden? 

In  one  survey  of  foods  In  Britain  and  the 
United  States,"  the  American  beverages  were 
found  to  have  only  five  times  the  estimated 
natural  lead  content,  but  in  tttis  case  and  in 
two  other  siirveys,*  *>  all  other  foofts  showed 
a  much  higher  lead  content,  ranging  up  to 
4.3  parte  per  million  in  British  beverages. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  If  a  person 
Ingeato,  for  a  prolonged  Interval,  food  and 
liquids  averaging  several  parte  fter  million  of 
lead,  he  will  become  incapacitated  with  acute 
classical  lead  poisoning.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  studies  which  showed  that  this  was 
true '"  were  being  made  at  about  th€ 
aame  time  U.S.  government  health  agencies, 
at  Congressional  urging,  had  finished  Investi- 
gations of  lead  arsenate  pesticides  in  1939 
and  had  set  maximum  permissible  levels  of 
lead  In  apples  at  7  parte  per  million.  Data 
pertinent  to  the  111  effecte  of  several  parte  per 
million  of  lead  in  food  are  summarized  on 
page  74  of  K^oe's  Harben  Lectures.'" 

In  the  United  States,  the  average  lead  con- 
centration In  foods  is  alx>ut  0.3  parte  per 
□milon,  about  twenty  times  the  Inferred 
natural  concentration. 

Lead  concentration  In  f rest)  surface  waters 
and  In  local  water  supplies  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  many  surveys  In  this  country.  ■-"  On 
the  basis  of  these  surveys,  average  concentra- 
tions are  about  0.008  parte  per  million  of  lead 
In  rivers  and  about  0.011  parte  per  mlUlon  In 


municipal  water  supplies.  The  Increased  lead 
content  in  municli>ai  water  supplies  Is  prob- 
ably due  to  contamination  from  lead  piping 
In  the  water  systems. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  average  letul 
concentrations  In  existing  urban  atmospheres 
Is  about  1.3  micrograms  of  lead  per  cubic 
meter.""  For  existing  rural  atmospheres  a 
similarly  conservative  estimate  would  be 
about  0.05  micrograms  per  cubic  meter."" 
These  estimates  are  based  on  direct  meaaure- 
menta of  lead  concentrations  In  sAIected 
urban  and  rural  atmospheres. 

An  additional  and  important  contribution 
to  respiratory  lead  exposure  orlglimtee  in  re- 
cent decades  from  tobacco  smoke.  "Hie  lead  in 
tobacco  comes  from  auto  exhaust  fallout  and 
lead  arsenate  Insecticides.  In  this  counlay, 
the  average  one-and-a-half  pack-a-day  ciga- 
rette smoker  used  to  be  exposed  to  about  24 
micrograms  of  lead  per  day  by  Inhalation." 

All  the  above  data  can  be  summarized  to 
give  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  an  average 
person's  lead  intake.  But  most  of  the  lead 
passes  directly  through  the  digestive  system 


and  Is  excreted.  The  important  factor,  for 
our  purpoaes,  la  the  amount  of  lead  that  Is 
absorbed  into  the  blood. 

As  mentioned  before.  In  the  discussion  of 
lead  Intake  under  natural  conditions,  only 
five  per  cent  of  the  body's  lead  intake  from 
food  and  water  is  absorbed  even  temporarily 
into  the  blood  and  tlssuea."  In  striking  con- 
trast, about  forty  per  cent  of  the  lead  that 
is  inhaled-  is  absorbed  by  the  body." 

By  grouping  the  population  at  large  into 
urban  and  rural,  smokers  and  non-smokers, 
the  population  can  be  divided  into  categories 
according  to  variations  in  respiratory  expo- 
sure, and  their  respective  rates  of  lead  Intake 
and  absorption  can  be  compared  as  shown  In 
Table  I. 

There  Is  probably  very  little  difference  In 
the  average  lead  content  of  food  and  water 
consumed  by  people  In  these  four  population 
groups.  The  large  differences  in  the  amounte 
of  lead  absorbed  by  the  groups  is  the  result 
of  differences  In  the  amounte  of  lead  they 
Inhale  from  air  <»'  from  smoking. 

Although  there  Is  very  little  difference  in 
total  lead  Intake  among  these  groups,  the 
differences  among  these  groups  in  lead  ab- 
sorption and  blood  lead  levels,  as  aiiown  in 
Table  11,  contrast  sharply.  The  total  increase 
In  lead  intake  from  lowest  to  highest  Is  only 
about  twelve  per  cent,  but  Increases  in  ab- 
sorption and  blood  lead  levels  are  close  to  100 
per  cent.  This  disproportion  Is  the  result  of 
the  higher  absorption  factor  of  Inhaled  lead, 
and  serves  as  another  forceful  warning  of  the 
greater  hazards  from  lead  In  urban  air  and 
in  tobacco  smoke. 

In  summary,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Indus- 
tarlal  lead,  especially  lead  from  auto  exhaust 
wastes,  has  greatly  Increased  lead  contami- 
nation of  the  atznoepherlc  environment  In 
the  modem  era.  l^e  studies  of  lead  con- 
centrations in  northern  polar  snows  and  in 
sea  waters  of  the  northern  hemisphere  indi- 
cate a  significantly  sharp  increase  in  lead 
contamination  In  the  last  few  decades.  Aa 
a  result,  people  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
especially  city-dwellers,  have  been  exposed 
to  constantly  Increasing  amotmte  of  lead. 
Most  of  this  increase  seems  to  be  in  the  form 
of  airborne  lead  aerosolB,  so  that  It  la  now 
clear  that  atmospheric  lead  contamination 
is,  at  least  In  large  cities,  a  hazard  of  equal 
or  greater  magnitude  than  lead  in  food  and 
water. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is 
a  clear  dose-response  relationship  between 
atmospheric  lead  cxmtamination  at  levels 
common  In  urban  air  pollution  and  the  blood 
lead  levels  of  those  exposed. 

What  will  happen  If  lead  contamination 
continues  to  accelerate  In  the  future  as  It 
has  In  the  last  two  hundred  years?  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  consumption  of 
leaded  gasolines  will  continue  to  increase  as 
the  number  of  automobiles  Increases  and  as 
auto  engines  become  more  powerful. 

The  public  may  soon  be  forced  to  decide 
whether  the  health  hazards  Inherent  in  con- 
tamination from  lead  are  outweighed  by  the 
social  and  economic  exigencies  of  today's 
patterns  of  lead  consumption.  For  more  than 
forty  years  federal  and  state  health  authori- 
ties failed  to  recognize  this  hazard,  and  my 
lead  contamination  study  met  severe  oppo- 
sition at  first,  but  the  climate  of  opinion 
has  changed.  The  possibility  of  danger  from 
current  levels  of  lead  pollution  is  now  a  re- 
spectable viewpoint  even  In  the  field  of  med- 
icine." Federal  and  state  health  people  are 
re-examining  the  situation.  It  may  be  that 
Increasing  lead  contamination  will  soon  ne- 
cessitate the  setting  of  standards  for  lead 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere. 
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GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCTUSZKO  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Roonet)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  glad  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  once  more,  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
the  time  has  come  when  we  Join  with  our 
loyal  Polish -American  friends  to  pay 
honor  to  that  great  patriot  and  hero  of 
our  War  of  Independence.  Gen.  Thaddeus 


Kosciuszko.  Although  I  cannot  claim 
Polish  ancestry.  I  share  with  those  who 
do.  the  same  deep  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  respect  for  our  beloved  Revolu- 
tionary hero. 

It  is  worthwhile  for  all  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  the  daily  task  of  making  con- 
temporary history  to  turn  back  the  pages 
and  review  problems  faced  by  the  men 
who  have  preceded  us  in  these  historic 
Halls.  It  is  good  for  us  to  read  again  of 
the  types  of  leadership  demanded  of  our 
Chiefs  of  State  and  those  who  were  at 
the  helm  of  our  legislative  bodies  during 
the  great  epochs  of  our  history. 

I  find  it  particularly  gratifying  to  be 
reminded  once  more  of  the  galaxy  of  be- 
wildering problems  which  faced  our  Illus- 
trious first  President  and  our  pioneering 
forebears  in  the  Congress.  My  gratifica- 
tion does  not  come  from  recalling  the 
problems,  but  rather  in  the  manner  in 
which  George  Washington  solved  them. 
I  am  gratified,  too.  in  witnessing  again 
the  kind  of  men  upon  whom  the  Father 
of  Our  Country  relied  for  encourage- 
ment and  help.  One  of  these  close  and 
trusted  friends  was  a  Polish  soldier  and 
statesman  who  became  one  of  General 
Washington's  most  trusted  military  aides 
and  one  of  President  Washington's  most 
intimate  friends. 

Even  as  a  young  boy  growing  up  In 
Poland.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  possessed 
a  keen  discernment  of  right  and  wrong 
plus  an  unswerving  determination  to  do 
something  about  the  wrongs  he  encoun- 
tered about  him.  His  passionate  love  of 
liberty  and  the  independence  of  his 
people  thrust  him  into  the  leadership  of 
those  who  resisted  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria. For  his  fearless  efforts  in  behalf  of 
his  countrymen.  Kosciuszko  was  exiled 
from  his  native  land.  This  young  officer's 
love  of  freedom  was  so  deep,  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  had  compassion  for  the 
American  patriots  who  were  beginning 
their  struggle  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  British  enslavement. 

I  hope  that  someday  a  record  of  the 
meeting  of  this  young  Polish  zealot  with 
General  Washington  may  be  found.  It 
would  be  a  fascinating  bit  of  history  to 
learn  in  detail  how  this  yoimg  officer 
presented  himself  as  a  volunteer  to  help 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Conti- 
nental Army.  His  presentation  must  have 
been  of  the  same  high  order  as  his  sub- 
sequent military  service. 

General  Washington  had  young  Kos- 
ciuszko commissioned  a  colonel  of  en- 
gineers In  the  raw  and  fledgling  Con- 
tinental Army. 

He  performed  his  first  assignments  of 
strengthening  the  fortifications  along 
the  Delaware  River  and  at  West  Point 
with  such  zeal  and  with  such  despatch 
that  even  Thomas  Jefferson  was  so  Im- 
pressed that  he  remarked  that  the  yoimg 
Polish  officer  was  "the  purest  son  of 
liberty  I  have  ever  known." 

Kosciuszko  gave  of  himself  and  his  ex- 
perience without  reservation  as  he  served 
General  Washington  month  after  month 
during  the  6  grim  and  hungry  years  of 
war.  He  not  only  contributed  great  skill 
as  an  engineer  and  tactician  but  he  en- 
deared himself  to  his  troops  and  fellow 
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officers  for  his  valiant  and  courageous 
leadership  on  the  fields  of  battle.  Because 
of  his  valor  and  because  of  his  accom- 
plishments, a  grateful  Congress  bestowed 
upon  him  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  American  citizenship  along  with  a 
grant  of  500  acres  of  land  and  $12,000 
cash.  We  recall  with  great  feeling  and  ad- 
miration General  Kosciuszko's  moving 
Instructions  to  his  dear  friend  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  was  the  executor  of  his 
last  will,  that  these  moneys  should  go  for 
the  freeing  of  slaves  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Many  Americans  then  and  even  now 
regret  that  Kosciuszko  decided  to  forego 
making  this  country  his  home  and  bask 
In  the  love  and  adulation  of  his  adopted 
countrymen.  Yet  all  Americans  deeply 
respect  smd  admire  him  for  his  decision 
to  return  to  his  homeland  to  lead  Polish 
patriots  to  fight  for  their  independence. 
His  efforts  in  his  homeland  were  spec- 
tacular and  of  such  magnitude  that 
Catherine  the  Great  unleashed  all  her 
mighty  military  strength  to  crush  the 
uprising. 

And  so  the  unfortunate  destiny  of  our 
great  American  hero  was  not  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  a  good  life  among  his  de- 
voted American  friends,  but  to  be  cap- 
tured in  battle  and  consigned  to  life 
imprisonment  in  a  stinking  dungeon. 
Only  upon  the  death  of  Catherine  was 
he  freed  from  prison — a  wasted  and 
suffering  man  but  still  with  his  love  of 
freedom  burning  fiercely. 

Today,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  lies  buried 
in  the  Wawel  Cathedral  in  Krakow 
among  Poland's  most  historic  and  hon- 
ored dead.  I  have  paid  my  respects  to  him 
there. 

Today  In  America.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko  lives  In  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  men.  On  Thursday,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  we  join  with  his 
countrymen  and  with  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans so  proud  of  their  blood  relationship 
to  him.  to  revere  his  name  and  to  praise 
his  deeds.  We  herald  him  not  as  a  for- 
eign-bom officer  but  as  a  true  American 
patriot. 

MARILYN  ANNE  McKAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  not  to  have  personally  known 
Marilyn  Anne  McKay,  because  she  had 
an  extraordinary  gift  for  life  that  I  am 
sure  will  live  as  a  testament  to  a  genera- 
tion seeking  to  bear  personal  witness  to 
the  dignity  of  mankind. 

For  In  the  work  and  hoi>es  and  deter- 
mination of  this  23-year-old  girl,  there 
is  a  vision  of  life  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  disillusionment  of  a  generation 
perplexed  by  a  world  it  inherited  but  did 
not  shape. 

She  explained  to  the  Peace  Corps: 

It  seemed  to  me  that  1  had  so  much  given 
to  me  that  It  was  a  moral  obligation  of  mine 
to  give  up  some  of  my  time  to  help  others  who 
were  not  as  fortunate  as  I. 

She  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Africa 
after  devoting  herself  to  teaching  the 
children  of  a  remote  village  in  outer 


Liberia.  Marilyn  was  vacationing  in 
Kenya  with  two  other  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  Susan  Davey  and  Martha 
Merrill,  when  their  car  was  struck  by  a 
train.  It  was  the  Peace  Corps'  worst  sin- 
gle tragedy. 

Marilyn  McKay  grew  up  In  a  section 
of  my  district  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  where  she 
was  blessed  with  a  family  rich  in 
spiritual  character  as  well  as  material 
wealth.  Her  sister  is  a  nun,  Sister  There- 
sa, a  member  of  the  order  of  Daughters 
of  Wisdom  in  Norfolk,  Va.  And  she  had  a 
brother  who  also  tragically  died  in  an 
auto  accident  10  years  ago. 

A  graduate  of  St.  John's  University,  she 
was  caught  up  in  the  youthful  turmoil 
of  our  times,  yet  firm  in  her  religious 
conviction  that  she  need  not  be  passive 
while  expressing  devotion  anc"  love  for 
her  country.  While  a  student,  she  tu- 
tored the  less  fortunate  children  of  the 
city,  symbolizing  the  belief  of  today's 
youth  that  their  personal  affluence  is  pe- 
culiarly empty  if  others  live  ignorant  of 
their  potential. 

For  from  what  I  understand  of  this 
yoimg  lady,  as  she  moved  from  child- 
hood to  adulthood,  her  adolescence  was 
a  time  of  setting  personal  goals  that  de- 
manded the  best  of  her  abilities  while 
devoted  to  her  idealistic  convictions.  In 
this  she  reflected  the  quieter  and  imdra- 
matic  side  of  today's  youthful  rebellion, 
the  dedication  and  knowledge  that  only 
hard  work  produces  change. 

Joining  the  Peace  Corps,  she  defined 
this  personal  goal : 

I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  hardships  that 
poorer  people  have  (.  .  .  In  New  York  City) 
that  I  felt  a  definite  need  within  myself  to 
try  and  do  something  to  alleviate  at  least  a 
small  part  of  the  suffering  In  the  world. 

In  the  Peace  Corps,  teaching  In  the 
difficult,  demanding  environment  of  the 
small  village  of  Barzlwen,  a  grueling  6- 
hour  drive  from  Liberia's  capital  city  of 
Monrovia,  Marilyn  fulfilled  her  promise. 
Her  devotion  to  her  Peace  Corps  assign- 
ment found  expression  in  helping  to 
build  common  bridges  amongst  people  of 
different  cultures,  creating  a  world  of 
understanding  and  promise  instead  of 
despair  and  hopelessness. 

In  the  wake  of  Marilyn's  tragic  death, 
the  McKay  family  has  set  up  a  memo- 
rial fund  in  her  name.  It  suggests  to  me 
the  remembrance  of  a  young  girl  who 
called  forth  the  best  In  human  nature 
while  challenging  our  complacency. 

Her  death  calls  to  mind,  what  Tenny- 
son once  wrotei 
That  which  we  are,  we  are; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  parts. 
Made  weak  by  .  .  .  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield. 


LIBERTY  UNDER  ATTACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vanik).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
free  country — or  is  it? 

I  have  watched  repeated  attacks  on 
individual  liberty  In  the  past  few  months, 
and  I  wonder  If  we  are  still  a  free  coun- 
try, and  if  we  are,  how  long  we  will 
remain  that  way. 


The  Vice  President  has  made  violent 
attacks  agsunst  the  press  In  general  and 
certain  individual  newspapers  in  partic- 
ular, using  language  such  as  we  have 
not  heard  since  Senator  Goldwater 
made  his  famous  assault  in  1964. 

I  have  seen  written  Into  law  a  bill 
making  It  a  crime  to  cross  State  lines 
with  the  Intent  of  creating  a  riot.  We 
well  know  that  such  a  law  Is  so  vague 
that  it  is  of  extremely  dubious  value  and 
is  in  all  likelihood  imconstltutional,  a 
law  so  poorly  drawn  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  refused  to  .prosecute  under  it, 
yet  which  is  used  by  the  present  Attor- 
ney General  to  prosecute  a  trial  In  Chi- 
cago that  is  so  bizarre  as  to  defy  de- 
scription, a  trial  that  is  in  every  respect 
a  disgrace  to  our  whole  system  of  justice. 

I  see  the  admlnlstratlop  pressing  for 
a  law  that  will  Irrevocably  change,  limit, 
and  impair  the  right  of  our  citizens  to 
reasonable  restraints  on  the  search  of 
their  private  homes  by  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  see  wholesale,  admittedly  Illegal 
wiretapping  justified  by  a  fantastic  legal 
argument  of  the  Justice  Department. 

I  see  the  Justice  Department  seeking 
wholesale  confiscation  of  private,  im- 
publlshed  notes,  film,  and  other  material 
gathered  by  reporters.  This  action  alone 
casts  grave  doubts  on  the  extent  of  free- 
dom of  the  press,  which  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  know.  It  is  an  assault  on 
the  press  such  as  has  not  taken  place 
in  living  memory. 

I  see  the  use  of  the  military  draft  as 
punishment  for  defiant  acts,  until  at  long 
last  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  this 
outrage  Illegal. 

Those  who  have  concern  tUwut  free- 
dom had  better  pause  now  and  think  of 
what  has  been  happening  to  our  liberty, 
and  ponder  how  much  of  it  we  have  lost 
and  are  in  danger  of  losing.  I  am  one  of 
those.  It  Is  time  that  we  think  of  what 
Is  happening  and  time  that  we  warn  of 
the  dangers  we  are  facing.  Liberty  Is 
under  attack  In  our  own  land. 

Consider  the  matter  of  the  press. 

I  am  not  uncritical  of  the  press.  In- 
deed, I  doubt  that  anyone  has  disputed 
more  strongly  than  I,  or  at  greater  polit- 
ical danger,  television  network  reporting 
that  I  felt  was  erroneous.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  dispute  the  f  actuality  of  a  broad- 
cast, and  quite  another  to  bring  to  bear 
all  tiie  powers  of  Government  against  a 
reporter  or  a  news  institution,  to  force 
from  them  information  that  is  confiden- 
tial and  has  heretofore  been  considered 
privileged. 

We  have  just  seen  the  spectacle,  not 
merely  of  the  Vice  President  attacking 
newspapers,  but  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Issuing  carte  blanche  subpenas  to 
force  reporters  {ind  their  companies  to 
produce  unpublished  notes  and  film,  and 
other  materials,  as  part  of  a  Government 
investigation.  This  is  dangerous  business, 
because  it  smacks  of  using  the  press  as 
an  arm  of  the  police,  of  using  raw  data 
as  part  of  a  general  Government  fishing 
expedition.  The  Attorney  General  now 
confesses  that  the  action  of  issuing  these 
subpenas  was  a  mistake.  But  he  offers 
no  real  gtiarantee  that  It  will  not  happen 
again.  It  seems  clear  indeed  that  he  in- 
tends to  continue  using  newsmen  for 
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Information  when  he  deems  this  neces- 
sary, just  as  he  intends  to  tap  any  tele- 
phone line  that  he  deems  neceesary. 

Some  newsmen  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Justice  Department,  by  demanding 
subpenas  for  material  on  certain  types 
of  stories.  Intends  to  intimidate  newsmen 
from  covering  those  stories.  Others  theo- 
rize that  the  Issuance  of  such  subpenas 
will  cause  news  sources  to  refuse  to  talk 
to  reporters.  Either  way.  news  about  the 
subjects  in  question  would  dry  up.  and 
the  Attorney  General  would  not  see  sto- 
ries about  subjects  that  he  did  not  like. 
He  would  substitute  his  desire  to  kill 
stories  about  the  Black  Panthers  for  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know  about  this 
group,  its  actions,  and  its  beliefs. 

Perhaps  the  Attorney  General  is  con- 
cerned about  the  accuracy  of  news  Items. 
But  that  offers  no  ground  upon  which  to 
subpena  inf  ormaUon  that  was  never  pub- 
lished: how  could  an  unpublished  item 
give  riae  to  concern  about  Items  that  were 
in  fact  published?  Perhaps  the  Attorney 
General  in  his  zeal  forgets  that  the  best 
guarantee  of  accurate  news  is  free  news- 
papers. He  would  do  well  to  remember 
Jefferson's  comment  that — 

The  press  la  impotent  If  It  abandons  It- 
mU  to  falaebood. 

If  li4r.  Mitchell  is  concerned  about  news 
accuracy,  then  he  should  assure  the  press 
Its  full  liberty,  for  in  the  end.  If  the  press 
Is  inaccurate.  Its  stories  will  be  rejected 
by  the  people  who  read  them.  It  Is  a  con- 
trolled press  that  cannot  be  contradicted; 
It  is  a  controlled  press  that  cannot  ex- 
pose facts  needful  of  exposure :  and  It  Is 
a  controlled  press  whose  falsehoods  can- 
not be  denounced. 

If  the  Government  Intimidates  report- 
ers, or  uses  the  powers  of  Government  to 
suppress  their  activities,  or  to  cut  the 
press  off  from  its  sources  of  Information, 
our  press  will  In  fact  be  controlled,  and 
to  the  extent  that  It  Is  controlled,  our 
people  will  have  lost  their  right  to  know 
the  truth — and  It  Is  the  truth  that  makes 
men  free. 

This  is  no  matter  of  mere  passing  con- 
cern; it  Is  no  Isolated  incident.  Por  this 
matter  touches  upon  the  very  heart  of 
the  relationship  between  a  reporter,  his 
duty  and  his  responsibility,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  the 
Government. 

Surely  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
sedc  information  from  smy  source,  when 
It  is  seeking  facts  regarding  criminal 
matters.  But  that  must  be  a  restricted 
right.  The  Government  in  a  free  land 
cannot  resort  to  torture,  it  cannot  force 
a  man  to  testify  against  himself:  it  must 
use  legal  means  to  get  its  information: 
It  must  protect  the  rights  of  the  inno- 
cent. The  Government  has  in  the  past 
asked  reporters  to  supply  confidential 
Information  only  on  a  very  limited  basis. 
It  has  never  launched  a  broadside  attack 
against  reporters  and  the  press  such  as 
we  have  just  seen:  and  the  reaction  of 
the  press  to  this  attack  Is  understand- 
able. Mr.  Mitchells  recognition  of  his 
error  and  his  pt^ic  pledge  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  has  been  Infringed,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  not  happen  again. 
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In  addition  to  the  attacks  on  the  press, 
both  poliUcal  and  legal,  we  are  witness- 
ing a  drive  for  a  type  of  search  warrant 
such  as  must  not  exist  in  any  country 
calling  itself  free. 

What  free  country  would  grant  police 
the  right  to  smash  down,  without  warn- 
ing, a  private  door?  Yet  that  is  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  do.  The  search  war- 
rant procedure  in  the  Drug  Act  would 
permit  police  to  obtain  from  a  magistrate 
search  warrants  that  would  enable  the 
police  to  attack  households  without 
warning.  Our  law  has  for  centuries  given 
special  status  to  a  man's  private  home; 
no  police  could  enter  without  a  duly  ob- 
tained warrant,  and  no  pohce  could  en- 
ter without  warning.  But  we  are  now 
seeing  an  erosion  of  that  very  funda- 
mental right  of  freedom  from  unreason- 
able search,  in  the  name  of  nailing  a  few 
narcotics  users. 

Granted,  it  Is  possible  for  users  of 
drugs  to  dispose  of  key  evidence  in  drug 
cases  in  the  seconds  that  it  takes  for  the 
police  to  announce  their  presence.  Yet  It 
is  not  the  users  who  are  most  dangerous 
to  our  society— It  Is  the  big  pushers  who 
are  not  «oing  to  be  caught  up  in  this 
crude  dragnet  at  all.  Moreover.  I  can 
foresee  the  day  when  the  so-called  no- 
knock  warrant  will  be  sought  for  gam- 
bling cases,  for  in  gambling  operations 
it  is  also  possible  to  destroy  records  and 
crucial  evidence  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Then  the  no-knock  warrant  will  be 
sought  for  other  offenses.  Where  will  It 
end?  Who  knows,  for  the  camel  whose 
nose  we  now  see  in  liberty's  tent  is  a 
formidable  one. 

The  demand  for  more  and  more  police 
power  of  this  type  will  not  end  crime:  it 
will  not  do  anything  more  than  erode 
freedom.  Law  and  order  is  one  thing,  but 
tyranny  is  quite  another.  We  have  to  be 
willing  to  take  risks  for  liberty,  just  as 
we  have  to  be  willing  to  take  risks  for 
peace,  as  the  President  is  so  fond  of 
saying. 

How  much  risk  nre  we  willing  to  take 
to  preserve  our  own  liberty?  If  the  At- 
torney General's  policies  seem  to  say 
anything,  it  Is  that  he  Is  not  willing 
to  take  much  risk  at  all.  Yet  if  there  Is 
anything  that  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
take  risks  for.  It  Is  our  own  liberty,  for 
our  own  freedom  not  to  be  intimidated, 
controlled,  and  threatened  by  limitless 
police  power  granted  the  State  by  men 
who  are  too  unwise  to  uphold  their  lib- 
erty, or  too  afraid  to  defend  it. 


the  Near  Northwest  Side  of  Chicago.  Joe 
was  a  lifelong  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Cook  County.  He  was  an  out- 
standing public  official  serving  the  wants 
and  needs  of  the  immigrant  Polish  dis- 
trict which  he  represented  from  1931  to 
1955.  He  served  as  collector  of  customs 
in  the  Chicago  Port.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  He  served  in  many  civic 
organizations  and  devoted  a  lifetime  in 
Democratic  politics  as  State  senator,  al- 
derman, ward  committeeman,  and  dele- 
gate to  the  national  convention. 

Joe  served  his  city,  his  SUte,  and  his 
Nation  with  dedication  and  devotion,  and 
he  will  be  missed  not  only  by  me  but 
by  his  countless  friends  and  associates 
who  have  known  Joe  and  his  willingness 
to  always  extend  a  helping  hand  to  his 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Annimzio  joins  me 
in  extending  to  Dan  and  his  two  sisters 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  on  the  loss  of 
their  father. 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  R08TENKOW8KI 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  distinguished  majority  leader  Hon. 
Carl  Albeit,  in  expressing  my  condol- 
ences to  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Dah  Rostekkowski.  who 
serves  as  whip  of  the  Illinois  delegation 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus, cm  the  loss  of  his  father,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  P.  RostenkDwski. 

For  over  25  years  I  have  known  Joseph 
Rostenkowskl.  He  served  as  committee- 
man and  alderman  of  the  32d  ward  on 


ABM— THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

(Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  that  the  anti-balllstic-mlssile  sys- 
tem was  first  discussed  by  this  House  In 
early  1968.  I  have  questioned  the  need 
for  its  immediate  deployment.  I  have 
done  so  not  because  I  doubt  the  need  for 
the  best  possible  defense  for  the  United 
States,  but  rather  because  I  fear  that 
deployment  of  ABM  before  all  research 
and  development  activities  are  com- 
pleted will  result  in  an  Imperfect  system 
and  will  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
millions  of  dollars  in  unnecessary  cost 
overruns. 

In  last  year's  Defense  appropriations 
bill.  $400.9  million  was  appropriated  for 
continued  ABM  research  and  develop- 
ment which  the  Defense  Department 
said  was  necessary  to  perfect  the  system. 
Also  included  In  this  bill,  over  the  ob- 
jections of  several  of  my  colleagues  and 
me.  was  a  total  of  $3595  million  for  de- 
ployment at  sites  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota.  This  measure  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  December  29.  so  It  Is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  necessary  research 
and  development  for  which  we  appro- 
priated over  $400  million  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

In  light  of  this.  I  was  dismayed  to  dis- 
cover In  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  30  that  the  adminis- 
tration plans  to  ask  for  $600  million  to 
build  additional  missile  sites  in  Wash- 
ington Stote,  Michigan-Ohio  area,  Mis- 
souri. Washington.  D.C.,  and  southern 
New  EIngland.  I  have  learned  since  then 
that  more  money  for  research  and  de- 
velopment will  also  be  requested. 

I  find  It  dlfBcult  to  understand  how 
the  administration  can  propose  these  new 
sites  at  the  same  time  that  Its  Defense 
Department  admits  to  a  need  for  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  additional  research 
and  development.  It  has  been  shown  time 
and  again  on  other  sophisticated  weap- 
ons systems  that  concurrency  of  research 
and  development  and  production  results 
in  imi)erfect  weapons  and  unnecessary 
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additional  expense.  Such  concurrency 
has  cost  the  American  people  more  than 
$16  billion  in  the  last  few  years,  yet  the 
administration  seems  determined  to 
make  the  same  mistake  on  what  may  be 
our  most  complex  and  expensive  weapons 
system. 

More  Importantly,  however,  I  am  con- 
cerned by  the  lack  of  information  from 
the  Defense  Department  on  Just  where 
these  missile  sites  are  to  be  located.  Why 
is  It  that  the  people  of  southern  New 
England.  Washington,  DC.  the  Michi- 
gan-Ohio area.  Missouri,  and  Washing- 
ton State  had  to  learn  about  these  pro- 
posed sites  from  the  New  York  Times 
rather  than  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? Certainly,  national  security  is  not 
a  factor  in  this  case  since  the  construc- 
tion of  these  sites  and  their  locations  will 
soon  be  common  knowledge  anyway.  It 
appears,  imfortimately,  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  remained  silent  In  order 
to  prevent  public  concern  and  criticism 
about  tlie  locations  of  these  ABM  sites 
imtil  construction  begins. 

Once  again,  the  Defense  Department 
has  forgotten  the  basic  fact  that,  in  a 
democracy,  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know.  Since  the  American  taxpayer  is  ex- 
pected to  foot  the  bill  for  ABM.  he  cer- 
tainly has  the  right  to  criticize,  on  his 
own  or  through  his  elected  representa- 
tive, the  location  of  any  of  these  sites.  It 
is  absurd  for  the  Defense  Department  to 
think  that  It  can  remain  immune  tb  pub- 
lic questioning  about  ABM  by  merely 
keeping  silent. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  provide  more  details  about  the  pro- 
posed site  location  in  southern  New  Elng- 
land.  and  I  urge  our  colleagues  from  other 
affected  areas  to  do  the  same.  In  the 
meantime.  I  wish  to  Insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  New  York  Times  article 
of  January  30,  which  must  serve,  unfor- 
tunately, as  a  poor  substitute  for  a  De- 
fense I>epartment  policy  statement: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  SO,  1970] 

President  Seeks  ABM  BcPANsioit  but  Plans 
Review 

(By  William  Beecher) 

WASHtNOTON,  January  29. — President  Nlzon 
has  decided  to  seek  an  expansion  of  the  Safe- 
guard missile  defense  system  and  of  the 
funds  to  be  requested  for  it  from  Oongreea 
In  the  next  budget.  Administration  officials 
say. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  has  ordered  an  llth-bour 
restudy  of  the  specific  proposals  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  largely  because  of  con- 
cern about  Soviet  reaction  to  the  move,  the 
officials  add. 

The  new  budget,  which  goes  to  Congress 
on  Monday,  will  contain  a  request  for  about 
•1.5-bUlloD,  roughly  S600-mlUlon  of  which 
would  be  earmarked  (or  expanding  Safegruard 
beyond  the  first  two  sites  narrowly  approved 
by  the  Senate  Isst  August. 

nvEsrncs  becommknoed 

The  remaining  funds,  about  $900-mUUon, 
would  be  devoted  to  completing  meet  of  the 
financing  for  the  first  two  Safeguard  altea, 
whl(^  were  ai^roved  by  CX>ngress  after  a 
bitter  debate.  Construction  of  tliose  flnt 
Sites  Is  just  gettmg  started. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  Army 
have  recommended  a  second  st^  that  would 
Include  construction  of  two  new  sites  and 
land  acquisition  and  preliminary  preparation 
of  three  additional  sites. 


According  to  reliable  Administration  and 
Congressional  sources,  these  would  Involve 
the  following : 

A  new  Safegiiard  site  at  Whlteman  Air 
Force  Base,  In  Missouri  to  protect  Mmute- 
man  missile  sUos  in  the  area  against  a  pos- 
sible Soviet  attack. 

A  new  defense  site  In  upper  Washington 
SUte  to  shield  against  any  launching  of  mls- 
Bilee  from  (Communist  China. 

Site  acquisition  and  preparation  of  a  de- 
fense around  the  nation's  capital  to  protect 
national  leaders  and  their  communications 
against  a  surprise  Soviet  attack. 

Similar  acquisition  and  preparation  of  sites 
In  both  southern  New  England  and  in  the 
Michigan-Ohio  area  to  protect  against  a 
Chinese  attack. 

LONG  bevixw  made 

Military  and  diplomatic  sources  say  that, 
after  a  long  review,  the  Pentagon  became 
convinced  that  an  expansion  of  Safeguard 
should  proceed  because  of  the  continuing 
buildup  of  the  threat  from  both  Russia  and 
China.  The  move  would  also  be  designed  to 
Increase  pressure  on  Soviet  negotiators  In  the 
arms  control  talks  to  try  to  come  up  with 
a  relatively  eskrly  agreement  on  limiting  stra- 
tegic weapwns. 

The  Pentagon  sent  a  variety  of  possible 
expansion  proposals  to  the  White  House  but 
urged  selection  of  the  package  that  features 
both  additional  protection  of  Mlnuteman  of- 
fensive missiles  and  a  start  on  a  "thin"  na- 
tionwide defensive  screen  against  the  kind 
of  attack  on  cities  that  China  is  expected 
to  be  capable  of  laimching  In  the  mld-nme- 
teen-seventiea. 

But  at  a  National  Security  Council  meet- 
ing within  recent  days,  the  sources  said,  arms 
control  officials  strenuously  raised  objec- 
tions to  startmg  on  the  nationwide  defense 
system  at  this  time. 

what  worries  RUSSIANS 

The  Russians,  they  argued,  are  less  worried 
about  Bllnuteman  defense  than  about  a  start 
on  a  broader  national  defense  system  that 
could  conceivably  be  expanded  one  day  to 
try  to  protect  many  American  cities  against 
a  large-scale  Soviet  attack. 

Even  though  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Ad- 
ministrations have  disclaimed  any  intention 
to  expand  Safeguard  into  a  heavy  defensive 
system,  the  protesting  officials  pointed  out. 
the  system  to  protect  against  a  Chinese  threat 
would  technically  be  adaptable  to  heavy  ex- 
pansion merely  by  adding  a  lot  of  short- 
range  antlballistic  missiles  around  a  number 
of  American  cities. 

Concern  on  this  score  might  compel  the 
Russians  to  build  a  lot  more  Intercontinental 
missiles,  thus  undermining  hopes  for  freez- 
ing offensive  systems  In  the  arms  talks,  which 
are  to  resume  April  16  In  Vienna.  The  dis- 
armament officials  urged  delay  on  this  part 
of  the  Safeguard  expansion  untU  the  talks 
are  further  along. 

Officials  say  the  President  thought  this 
argument  had  enough  merit  to  warrant  fur- 
ther study  before  the  final  Safeguard  ex- 
pansion package  Is  settled  on. 

Because  of  this  last  minute  review,  officials 
were  not  sure  late  today  whether  the  Presi- 
dent would  go  Into  much  detail  on  his  Safe- 
guard decision  in  his  Budget  Message  on 
Monday,  or  would  keep  his  remarks  on  that 
subject  fairly  general,  leaving  a  fuller  ex- 
planation until  later. 

In  support  of  their  position.  Pentagon  offi- 
cials argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
structed even  more  intercontinental  missiles 
In  1969  than  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R. 
Laird  projected  in  Congressional  testimony 
last  spring.  The  Chinese  missile  program, 
they  say.  Is  not  moving  any  faster  than  ex- 
pected but,  in  the  words  of  one  analyst.  "Is 
a  year  further  along  the  road." 

To  delay  defensive  measures  unllatnally 


while  the  Russians  are  speeding  up  their 
offensive  biilldup  would  merely  decrease 
pressure  on  them  to  come  up  with  an  agree- 
ment to  boid  down  deployment  of  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons.  Pentagon 
officials  argue. 

Their  specific  Safeguard  proposal  Is  based 
on  the  following  rationale: 

To  add  a  defense  of  the  Mlnutemen  at 
Whlteman  to  the  first  two  sltee  around 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in  Montana  and 
Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  in  North  Dakota 
would  be  in  recognition  of  the  Soviet  buildup 
with  Its  big  SS-8  missiles,  now  approaching 
300,  up  from  the  230  SS-9'ft  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Laird  last  spring. 

The  site  in  Washington  State  would  be 
aimed  to  start  a  defense  strictly  against 
China  In  hopes  of  achieving  a  full  defense 
againsrt  China  by  the  mid-nineteen-seventies, 
when  China  Is  expected  to  have  anywhere 
from  15  to  40  Intercontinental  missiles. 

Preliminary  work  on  the  three  other  sites 
would  be  aimed  to  reduce  the  time  that 
would  be  required  to  buUd  full  Safeguard 
systems  at  those  places  In  the  event  they 
should  be  required. 

STTRVETS  WOtTLD  BE  ICADB 

The  work  would  Include  aerial  surveys  In 
three  locations  to  find  suitable  sites;  test 
borings  of  the  land  to  insure  it  Is  sclld 
enough  to  suppcMt  the  heavy  facilities;  and 
acquisition  of  the  land  and  access  routes  for 
heavy  construction  equipment. 

The  site  near  the  nation's  capital  would 
be  designed  to  protect  the  decision-makers, 
especially  from  an  attack  from  Soviet  missile 
submarines  lying  Just  offshore  m  the 
Atlantic. 

The  sites  In  the  Northeast  and  along  the 
Michigan-Ohio  border  would  be  designed  to 
complete  the  five  northern-most  sites  de- 
signed against  a  Chinese  attack.  These  would 
include  the  Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks 
sites,  which  have  capabUlties  of  covering  a 
large  part  of  the  north-central  part  of  the 
border  against  Chinese  attack  as  well  as 
close-in  defense  of  Mlnutemen  against  a 
Soviet  sUike. 

One  knowledgeable  official  described  the 
basic  differences  of  approach  between  Penta- 
gon and  arms  control  officials  as  being  a 
philosophical  difference  over  the  effective- 
ness of  the  carrot  or  the  stick.  "The  military 
men  prefer  the  stick,  while  the  aims  oon- 
tiollers  feel  the  carrot  would  be  more  effec- 
tive," he  said. 


U.S.  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 
CONTINUES  ITS  OFFENSIVE  ON 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tively and  operationally  there  has  been 
much  recent  activity  aimed  at  defeating 
organized  crime.  Much  more  must  be 
done  at  all  levels  of  government.  Not 
only  that,  but  governmental  activity 
alone,  however  effective,  is  not  enough 
To  achieve  a  total  engagement  against 
that  enemy  an  involved  smd  concerned 
private  sector  is  indispensable. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  develtw)- 
ments  in  the  evolution  of  greater  pub- 
lic concern  about  organized  crime  has 
been  the  strenuous  and  effective  actions 
of  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
this  regard. 

Recognizing  organized  crime  as  one 
of  the  most  ominous  threats  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  private  enterprise  system, 
the  chamber  has  embaiked  on  a  number 
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of  programs  which  not  only  dispel  myths 
and  tell  the  facts  about  organized  crime 
but  also  tell  the  public  what  steps  to  take 
in  combating  it. 

As  was  stated  in  a  report  by  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs,  which 
I  chair: 

One  of  the  greatest  menace*  that  orga- 
nized crime  presents  Is  the  ability,  through 
accumulation  of  Illegal  gains,  to  infiltrate 
legitimate  buslnew.  (Federal  Effort  Against 
Organized  Crime:  Report  of  Agency  Opera- 
Uons.  H.  Kept.  No    1574.  June  20.  1968) 

The  chamber  s  deskbooK  on  organized 
crime,  published  last  September,  is  a 
definitive  blueprint  for  effective  action 
by  the  businessman  against  syndicated 
crime. 

Recently  at  the  eighth  conference  of 
trade  and  professional  associations, 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  US. 
Chamber,  an  illuminating  and  hard-hit- 
ting action  forum  on  organized  crime 
was  conducted. 

Charles  Rogovin.  administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, and  Aaron  Kohn.  director  of  the 
New  Orleans  MetropoliUn  Crime  Com- 
mission, as  panelists  quite  dramatically 
conveyed  the  real  threat  that  American 
business  faces  from  the  crime  confed- 
eration. 

In  the  question  and  answer  period 
which  followed  short  presentations  by 
the  panelists,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  businessman  faces  one  problem  the 
syndicate  does  not.  the  problem  of  crime. 
Syndicates  derive  approximately  one- 
third  of  their  business  intake  of  up  to 
$50  billion  a  year  as  untaxed  profit.  A 
portion  of  this  profit  results  from  the 
sale  of  merchandise  which  has  been 
stolen  from  the  free  marketplace.  This, 
of  course,  poses  formidable,  if  not  Insur- 
moimtable,  competition  to  the  legitimate 
merchant. 

To  ehminate  the  organized  crime 
menace  each  and  every  businessman 
must  become  aware  of  the  importance 
of  organized  crime,  support  legislation 
drafted  to  combat  it,  respond  to  its 
symptoms,  speak  out  against  it  using 
tools  such  as  the  chaml)ers  deskbook  on 
organized  crime,  and  pass  up  profitable 
organized  crime-initiated  arrangements 
that  may  be  so  appetizing  when  offered. 
In  summary:  "All  that  is  necessary  for 
the  triumph  of  this  evil  is  do  nothing." 
The  association  demrtment  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  is  well  equipped 
to  join  in  the  battle  against  organized 
crime.  The  more  than  1,100  trade  and 
professional  associations  that  make  up 
its  membership  are  linked  together  with 
the  millions  of  businessmen  united  under 
the  leadership  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  is  extremely  significant 
that  this  conference  selected  the  menace 
of  organized  crime  as  the  issue  to  focus 
on  during  its  yearly  meeting. 

Again  I  commend  the  chamber  and  Its 
ass3ciation  of  tradesmen  and  profession- 
als for  their  stepped-up  offensive  on  or- 
ganized crime.  The  chamber  has  indeed 
been  a  principal  catalyst  in  achieving 
Increased  public  awareness  and  involve- 
ment in  the  fight. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  and  Congress  are  rapidly  realiz- 
ing that  the  most  Imporunt  area  facing 
us  is  environmental  protection.  Citizen 
groups  are  being  formed  to  study  what 
the  individual  can  do  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion, businesses  are  realizing  that  the 
protection  of  the  environment  is  as  im- 
portant to  our  continued  economy  as  the 
profit  margin,  college  groups  are  or- 
ganizing teach-ins  on  this  issue,  and 
Congress  is  being  deluged  by  requests 
for  increased  appropriations  and  new 
programs. 

In  my  district  in  Wisconsin,  an  exam- 
ple has  been  set  by  a  group  of  citizens 
who  have  realized  that  the  only  way  to 
control  pollution  is  through  the  individ- 
ual effort  working  through  the  locally 
constituted  form  of  government.  Instead 
of  sitting  back  and  decrying  the  few 
years  of  hfe  which  we  have  ahead  of  us. 
this  group,  which  calls  Itself  the  Neigh- 
borhood Organizations  Working — 
NOW — and  which  represents  and  acts 
in  concert  with  other  organizations  on 
Lake  Delavan,  Wis.,  has  been  working 
very  strenuously  with  the  State,  with  the 
Federal  Govenmient  through  my  office, 
and  with  the  local  municipalities. 

As  a  result  of  their  continuing  efforts, 
a  lake  which  was  rapidly  dying  stands  a 
good  chance  of  providing  the  citizens  of 
southern  WLsconsin  with  continuing  rec- 
reational facihties.  It  is  with  a  sense  of 
admiration  for  these  efforts,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  America  how 
pollution  control  progress  can  be  made, 
that  I  place  two  recent  articles  from  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  These  articles  give  needed 
recognition  to  the  local  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Sage  T.  Ounderson.  Ross  Robbins. 
Richard  Gifford.  Steve  Mestan.  A.  John 
Beacus,  and  Joseph  M.  Monroe. 

The   articles  follow: 
How  CrrizxN  Gaoup  Saved  Lake  Delavan — 
Water    Was   Suitocateo   bt    EnrtJENTS 

(By  Dennis  Madlgan) 

A  Uttle-used  Wisconsin  -tatute.  a  family 
heirloom  Masonic  ring,  and  citizen  concern 
translated  Into  action  have  combined  to  spur 
the  cleanup  of  Lake  Delavan. 

The  quality  of  fishing  and  swimming  In 
this  2.072-acre  Walworth  County  lake  has 
declined  In  recent  years  During  the  past 
summer  at  several  points  along  Its  shoreline, 
almae  was  so  dense  boats  could  not  pas* 
through  It. 

The  problem  Is  nutrlent-flUed  runoff  which 
fertilizes  the  lake. 

Awareness  of  Lake  Delavan's  deterioration 
dates  back  as  far  as  1935. 

Tom  Ounderson.  of  Neighborhood  Organi- 
zations Working  (NOW) ,  a  federation  of  con- 
cerned local  groups,  has  clippings  on  Lake 
Delavan's  condition  dating  back  that  far. 
They  were  given  to  the  NOW  leader  by  hla 
father. 

Citizen  concern  peaked  early  In  1969  when 
the  Delavan  Pish  and  Game  Assn  authorized 
a  $4,000  study  of  the  nutrient  problem  In 
the  lake  by  Llmnetlcs,  Inc.,  a  Milwaukee 
firm. 

Llmnetlcs  reported  on^Apr.  17  that  40  per 


cent  of  the  nutrlenu  came  from  Improperly 
treated  sewage  effluent  from  the  City  of  Elk- 
horn  Another  5  per  cent  of  the  nutrients  was 
attributed  to  the  treatment  plant  at  the  Wal- 
worth   County    Home    and    Hospital. 

Septic  tanks  around  the  lake.  Lemnetlcs 
said,  contributed  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
problem,  and  feedlot  runoff  In  the  lake's  wa- 
tershed was  the  cause  of  30  per  cent  of  the 
nutrient  enrichment. 

Three  days  after  the  Llmnetlcs  report. 
NOW  was  formed. 

And  four  months  after  NOW  went  into 
action,  on  Aug.  20.  Ounderson  and  five  other 
lAke  Delavan  landowners  dusted  off  Section 
537  of  Chapter  144.  Wisconsin  Statutes,  and 
filed  complaints  against  Elkhorn  and  Wal- 
worth County. 

'  The  six-man  group  took  the  name  of  the 
Lake  Delavan  Improvement  Assn. 

The  statute,  which  has  only  been  brought 
into  play  on  a  half  dozen  occasions  since  It 
was  created  In  1966.  directs  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  (DNR)  to  hold  a  public 
hearing  when  six  or  more  citizens  file  a 
verified  complaint  on  alleged  or  potential 
pollution. 

After  filing  the  complaint,  the  association 
and  NOW  continued  to  develop  support  for 
their  efforts. 

On  Oct.  4.  Ounderson  and  Delavan  Enter- 
prise Editor  Albert  L.  Petermann  set  out  to 
photograph  the  12-ln-thlck  layer  of  algae 
clogging  one  of  the  bays. 

Petermann  suggested  Ounderson  scoop  up 
a  handful  of  the  growth. 

Agreeing.  Ounderson  begran  to  remove  the 
heirloom  32d  Degree  Masonic  ring  he  wore  on 
the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  explaining 
he  didn't  like  to  submerge  It  In  the  algae. 
The  ring,  in  the  family  since  hU  grand- 
father acquired  It  In  1892,  slipped  from  his 
grasp,  bounced  once  on  the  dock,  and  settled 
slowly  Into  the  algae. 

DonrUng  skln-dlving  gear.  Gunderson  de- 
scended slowly  Into  the  bay  In  search  of  the 
family  heirloom.  After  settling  Into  several 
feet  of  sediment  and  never  touching  solid 
bottom,  he  decided  the  best  strategy  would 
be  to  sift  the  sediment  through  a  piece  of 
large  mesh  hardware  cloth. 

Instead  of  disturbing  the  sediment.  Gun- 
derson reached  deep  Into  It  with  the  hard- 
ware cloth  and  swept  It  upward  through  the 
sediment  and  algae 

He  found  the  ring  on  the  second  upward 
slfUng. 

NOW  found  added  support  after  Peter- 
mann published  the  photo  of  Ounderson 
sifting  sediment. 

On  Nov.  18.  the  Delavan  Lake  Sanitation 
District,  Including  the  Towns  of  Delavan  and 
Walworth,  was  formed,  with  Ounderson  as 
president  All  septic  tanks  with  the  poten- 
Ual  to  drain  Into  Lake  Delavan  will  become 
part  of  the  district,  virtually  eliminating  25 
per  cent  of  the  nutrients. 

On  Jan.  7,  the  City  of  Elkhorn,  cooperat- 
ing through  City  Atty.  Rodney  Thorson  and 
Aid.  Thomas  Godfrey,  agreed  to  several  steps 
to  curtail  any  further  occtirrence  of  improp- 
erly treated  sewage  entering  the  lake. 

The  action  was  agreed  to  at  the  DNR  hear- 
ing which  resulted  from  the  complaint  filed 
four  months  earlier.  Another  40  per  cent  of 
the  nutrients  have  been  accounted  for. 

Walworth  County,  at  the  same  hearing, 
agreed  to  a  study  of  Its  treated  effluent  to  de- 
termine if  Llmnetlcs'  report  was  accurate. 
Another  5  per  cent  of  the  problem  Is  unde.r 
surveillance. 

Ounderson  reports  the  latest  NOW  efforts 
center  on  establishing  a  watershed  project  to 
eliminate  the  remaining  30  per  cent  of  the 
nutrients  threatening  the  life  of  Lake  Dela- 
van. 

Judging  from  past  action  of  local  citizens, 
the  Lake  Delavan  watershed  will  be  a  re- 
ality— soon — through  NOW. 
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Only   Six   People   Needed  To   Act  Against 

POLLTTTER — BXTT    It'S    COMPLICATED,    EXPEN- 
SIVE 

If  you  want  to  take  a  polluter  to  court, 
there's  a  Wisconsin  statute — Section  537  of 
Chapter  144 — that  permits  you  and  five  other 
citizens  to  carry  out  the  action. 

That  may  sound  simple. 

It  appeared  that  way  in  the  Lake  Delavan 
Improvement  Assn.'s  recent  action  against 
the  City  of  Elkhorn  and  Walworth  County. 

But  It's  Important  to  remember  that  both 
Elkhorn  and  Walworth  County  were  ready 
to  c<x>perate  with  the  association. 

Elkhorn  had  Just  completed  two  years  of 
exhaustive  studies  on  lu  sanitary  sewer  sys- 
tem to  find  where  excess  clear  water — from 
rain  and  other  runoff^was  entering  the 
system.  These  waters  pushed  sewage  volume 
above  Elkhorn's  plant  capacity  and  caused 
discharge  of  Improperly  treated  effluent. 

Elkhorn's  findings,  on  file  with  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  (DNR)  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing,  said  the  age  of  the 
sanitary  sewer  system  made  limiting  excess 
clear  waters  Impractical.  Elkhorn  was  pre- 
pared to  expand  its  plant  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities. 

Walworth  County  had  recently  Installed 
treatment  equipment  at  Its  County  Home 
and  Hoepltal  and  readily  agreed  to  a  check 
of  Its  efficiency. 

The  statute  was  created  In  1966  as  part  of 
the  water  resources  legislation  passed  that 
vear.  It  was  later  amended,  when  Wisconsin's 
air  pollution  and  solid  waste  regulations 
were  adopted,  to  Include  any  Instance  of 
alleged  or  potential  environmental  pollution. 

In  the  four  years  144 — 537  has  been  around, 
only  a  half  doeen  hearmgs  have  been  re- 
quested. 

The  particulars  of  the  law,  plus  the  very 
real  possibility  of  encountering  opposition 
Instead  of  cooperation  from  polluters,  may 
help  explain  why  It  has  been  used  so  Infre- 
quently. 

Finances  and  time  play  the  major  roles 
In  carrying  a  citizen-polluter  confrontation 
to  Its  conclusion. 

Any  six  citizens  may  file  a  verified  com- 
plaint— made  under  oath  and  notarized — 
with  DNR.  The  filing.  If  proper.  Initiates 
action  by  the  department  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  alleged  or  potential  pollution. 

DNR  has  the  option  of  asking  the  com- 
plainants for  a  security  deposit  of  up  to 
$100.  This  keeps  the  complainants  honest 
and  discourages  cranks. 

The  responsibility  for  carrying  the  cass 
forward  rests  with  the  complainants. 

When  a  complaint  is  filed.  It  must  be  spe- 
cific. Generally,  this  means  such  things  as 
date,  time,  extent,  and  effect  of  the  pollu- 
tion must  be  stated.  Pacts  and  figures  are 
needed  to  back  up  the  specifics  to  the  com- 
plaint. 

Legal  counsel  is  necessary. 

The  bills  lor  fact  collection  and  legal 
help  must  be  paid  by  the  six  citizens. 

The  Delavan  Lake  group  raised  funds  for 
Its  action  through  citizen  and  organization 
contributions.  Specific  facts  were  gathered 
by  Llmnetlcs,  Inc..  Milwaukee,  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000  underwritten  by  the  local  Plsh  and 
Game  Assn. 

Richard  J.  Steinberg.  Milwaukee  attorney 
and  counsel  for  Llmnetlcs.  Inc  .  was  retained 
as  legal  counsel  for  the  association. 

Within  90  days  of  the  complaint  filing. 
DNR  is  required  to  hold  the  hearing.  Within 
90  days  following  the  hearing,  DNR  Is  re- 
quired to  issue  an  order  based  on  evidence 
presented   at   the  hearing. 

While  one  type  of  order  can  direct  a  pol- 
luter to  correct  a  situation,  other  types  of 
orders  can  be  Issued. 

DNR  may  dismiss  the  complaint  for  lack 
of  evidence  or  other  reasons. 

It  may  also  find  the  complaint  was  filed  to 
bad  faith.  In  this  case,  the  p'.rty  ccmpHined 


against  can  recover  hearing  expenses  through 
action  In  a  civil  court. 

On  the  face  of  it,  a  six-month  time  frame — 
from  filing  to  order — may  not  seem  bad. 

However,  another  Wisconsin  statute  says 
any  ruling  of  a  state  agency  is  subject  to 
court  review.  DNR  hearings  are  termed  quasi- 
Judicial.  This  means  the  department  order 
may  be  challenged  by  the  polluter. 

Review  and  appeal  processes  can  delay 
implementation  of  the  order  by  as  much  as 
a  year,  if  it  is  upheld. 

Add  to  this  the  six  months  between  filing 
and  order  and  you  have  a  long,  arduous — 
and  costly — process. 

There  was  no  challenge  by  either  Elkhorn 
or  Walworth  County  in  the  association's 
action. 

The  success  of  the  Lake  Delavan  Im- 
provement Assn.  can  be  duplicated.  All  it 
takes  is  six  citizens,  a  large  share  of  time  and 
money,  and  a  touch  of  good  fortune. 


PORNOGRAPHY 


(Mr.  SCHADEBERO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  article  entitled 
"Pornography"  which  was  researched 
and  written  by  Jay  Reed,  a  writer  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  this  great  metropolitan  news- 
paper from  my  State,  in  its  magazine 
section  "Insight." 

This  article  points  out  better  than  any 
I  have  seen  how  the  pomographer  has 
taken  a  place  on  Main  Street.  U.S-A.. 
and  has  thereby  cloaked  his  business  of 
pollution  of  the  mind  in  an  aura  of  re- 
spectability which  he  does  not  deserve. 

He  is  doing  this  because  of  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  to  close  his  previous 
channels  of  communications,  the  mails. 
Now  he  must  ply  his  wares  and  his  smut 
on  the  city  streets  and  avenues. 

I  take  this  opportimity  to  remind  the 
Congress  that  this  business  is  far  too  em- 
broiled in  the  seedy  aspects  of  life  to  be 
considered  respectable.  I  challenge  this 
industry  to  prove  that  it  deserves  a  place 
in  any  city,  in  any  State. 

I  hope  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
other  Members  of  this  August  body  will 
read  Mr.  Reed's  article  and  offer  support 
to  House  Resolution  797,  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  select  committee  to  probe  the 
extent  of  this  industry  in  America. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

POBNOCEAPHT 

(By  Jay  Reed) 

Not  all  of  Milwaukee's  garbage  Is  collected 
by  city  sanitation  crews.  Not  all  of  the  stuff 
that  brings  on  sickening  swirls  of  nausea 
finds  Its  way  to  incinerators  and  dumps.  Not 
all.  Bet  your  life,  not  all.  A  lot  of  it  is  stacked 
In  neat,  cellophaned  rows  in  a  dozen  or  so 
Milwaukee  smut  shops,  otherwise  known  as 
magazine  stores.  It  sells  to  a  panting  public, 
so  inclined,  at  prices  ranging  from  75c  to  as 
much  as  28  bucks  a  clatter  If  your  thing  is 
dirty  movies. 

This  may  or  may  not  seem  like  much  de- 
pending upon  your  state  of  affluence,  but 
what  you  have  to  remember  Is  that  we  are 
not  talking  here  of  the  staff  of  normal  life 
like  milk  or  bread  or  oranges  or  even  beer. 
Were  talking  about  the  literary  refuse  that 


attracts  maggots  to  the  dumps  of  the  human 
mind.  We're  talking,  plainly,  about  dirty 
books. 

I  have  Just  completed  a  survey  of  Mil- 
waukee smut  shops.  I  visited  all  of  them,  or 
all  I  could  find.  I  purchased  representative 
magazines  and  books  and  newspapers  In 
some,  but  not  all  of  them.  And  I  read  the 
material  from  cover  to  cover.  I  browsed  a  lot. 
I  observed  the  patrons.  And  I  spent  time  to 
the  shops  ranging  from  8:30  to  the  morning 
until  11  at  night  on  varlovis  days  of  the 
week  and  on  weekends.  Since  this  Is  not  an 
ordinary  report,  the  reader  should  know 
this:  After  four  years  of  active  duty  with  the 
Marine  Corps  Infantry  here  and  overseas: 
after  an  overseas  stint  as  a  war  correspond- 
ent; after  some  International  travel  as  a 
merchant  seaman,  I  do  not  classify  myself 
as  a  prude. 

I  have  had  intimate  association  with  purple 
portions  of  society  to  a  half  dozen  or  more 
countries.  I  thought  I  had  seen  It  all — or 
most  of  It — over  the  years. 

Yet,  over  a  period  of  10  days,  I  have  pur- 
chased and  read  written  material  here  to 
Milwaukee  that  made  my  stomach  crawl. 
Some  of  it  was  debased  enough  to  make  me 
think  of  Singapore's  waterfront  as  a  virginal 
place,  clean  and  fine  as  mom's  good  old 
apple  pie. 
So  we  live  to  a  permissive  society. 
So  the  highest  courts  In  our  land  and  the 
most  respected  Judicial  minds  In  this  country 
have  been  unable  to  make  definitions  of  "ob- 
scenity" and  "pornography"  precise  enough 
for  legislation. 

So  one  of  the  most  popular  best  selUng 
novels  in  recent  times  concerns  a  man  whose 
single  passion,  masturbation,  makes  him  in- 
capaj>le  of  love. 

So  to  a  hit  play  of  the  times  the  actors 
take  off  their  clothes  and  scream  obscenities 
at  the  audience. 

So  for  the  price  of  $2.75  you  can  buy  in 
downtown  Milwaukee  right  now  a  book  by 
one  Hilda  Carter  or  Hilda  Arthur — depend- 
ing upon  which  page  of  the  book  you  be- 
lieve— that  describes  in  sickening  detail,  from 
first  paragraph  to  last,  every  sexual  experi- 
ence and  act  of  perversion  you  can  think  of. 
So  what? 

Well,  here  is  what. 

There  has  to  be  something  wrong  with  a 
society  that  permits  the  open  sale  of  such 
a  book  under  the  guise  of  a  Uterary  effort. 
Legalizing  the  sale  of  pornography  would  be 
one  thing.  There  would  be.  at  least,  some 
Uttle  honor  in  that.  But  a  hypocritical  bury- 
ing of  the  public  head  In  legal  sands  Is 
something  else.  That  Is  what  Is  happening. 
Sure,  there  are  those  who  will  say  that  to 
suppress  by  law  activities  or  expressions 
that  some  consider  immoral  or  sinful  Is  to 
deprive  those  of  contrary  opinion  of  their 
constitutional  rights. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  dirty  book. 

They  will  say  that  a  four  letter  word  that 
shocks  a  churchgoing  housewife  to  Wau- 
watosa  win  not  mean  a  thing  to  a  pulp  cut- 
ter in  Woodruff. 

They  will  say  that  words  describing  sexual 
acts  are  largely  used  as  curses.  Jokes,  or  in 
contempt:  that  they  are  dirty  only  to  those 
for  whom  sex  itself  Is  dirty. 

They  will  say  our  customs  and  codes  of 
morality  are  changing.  They  will  say  there 
can  be  no  law  discriminating  against  hard 
core  pornography  that  does  not,  at  the  same 
time,  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  the  serious  writer  to  portray  life  as  he 
sees  it  and  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  read  It 
If  he  should  choose  to  do  so. 

They  will  say  these   things.   And  much, 

much  more. 

To  which  I  must  say:  Oh,  hell! 

It  is  one  thing  to  applaud  so-called  sexual 

freedom  as  a  healthy  reaction  against  the 

hypocrisy    of   self-confessed    "good"    people 
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whb  practice  in  private  what  they  condemn 
In  public 

But  It  U  quite  another  to  accept  the  grow- 
ing abuse  of  thU  fr««lom  by  commercial  in- 
terest* who  use  It  in  the  name  of  art  or  lit- 
erary effort  to  debase  and  TUlgarlM  sex.  lan- 
guage and  all  of  the  other  basic  InstlncU. 

To  discriminate  between  healthy  fre«lom 
and  sick  license  Is  a  difficult.  If  not  down- 
right dangerous  thing  to  do.  but  It  will  be 
done  before  the  conclusion  of  this  article, 
rlghty  or  wrongly. 

But  let  us  now.  for  the  moment.  t»Ke  a 
look  at  the  Milwaukee  sltuaUon. 

It  U  easy.  IX  you  have  the  price,  to  buy  a 
"dirty"  l)ook  at  any  one  of  a  number  of 
downtown  locaUons.  Two  executives  of  the 
NaUonal  Citizens  for  Decent  Uteratxire.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  totxred  Milwaukee  book- 
stores about  a  year  ago  and  called  the  city 
"one  of  the  worst  In  the  nation"  as  far  aa 
the  avallablUty  of  smutty  material  Is  con- 
cerned. 

The  stores  are  strikingly  similar  In  out- 
wau^d  appearance.  Their  windows  are  either 
thickly  curtained  or  painted.  In  most  caaee. 
You  cant  see  In.  But  the  comeons  are  dis- 
played. 

They  consist  of  a  suggestive  cover  or  two,  » 
magazine  featuring  the  word  "Sex,"  an  as- 
sortment of  paperbacks  with  lurid  titles, 
pictures  of  unclothed  females  with  strips  of 
tape  sometimes  placed  over  strategic  areas. 
Most  of  the  shops  also  display  a  sign  advertis- 
ing adult  magazines  and  another  saying 
"You  Must  Be  21  to  Enter." 

So  spend  a  half  an  hour  with  me  now  In 
a  typical  downtown  Milwaukee  smut  shop. 
Let's  go  In  at  noon  because  It  Is  a  fairly 
busy  hour.  There  are  plain  shelves  against 
plain  walls.  The  lighting  U  good.  The  maga- 
zines are  racked  singly,  segmented,  as  It 
were,  by  general  subject  matter.  There  are 
the  girlie  types  In  one  area;  the  male  nudes 
In  another:  the  paperbacks  In  yet  another. 
There  will  be  a  section  of  photo  magazines 
devoted  solely  to  cloeeup  shots  of  male  and 
female  sex  organs.  There  will  be  pamphlet* 
dealing  with  artificial  organs  Yet  another 
section  features  erotic  phonograph  records 
and  fllmstrlps. 

The  floor  Is  carpeted.  Through  the  entrance 
to  the  right  there  siu  behind  a  small  coun- 
ter a  middle  aged  man  who  watches  with 
bored  Interest  the  comings  and  goings  of  cus- 
tomers. Down  the  center  of  the  room  are  two 
rows  of  tables  on  which  are  stacked  more 
picture  magazines.  The  variety  of  stock  la 
astonishing.  The  store  features  a  section  of 
photo  magazines  and  written  material  en- 
tirely for  homosexual  Interests  which  Is  the 
largest  I  have  ever  seen. 

And  It  also  features  a  complete  display 
of  "sexploitation"  papers,  lavish  with  four 
letter  words,  paid  personal  sollctatlons  for 
every  category  of  sexual  partnership,  group 
or  single,  device* — mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal— for  Increased  sexual  prowess  and  arti- 
cles on  new  cultural  developments. 

Moat  sell  for  75c  a  copy.  One  called 
"Screw"  features  aa  one  of  Its  lead  articles 
»  story  on  the  }oys  of  masturbation  while 
watching  television. 

The  profusion  of  paperbacks  caters  to  all 
conceivable  erotic  or  sadistic  tastes. 

Certain  of  the  magazines  are  enclosed  In 
cellophane.  Except  for  their  covers,  the4r 
contents  cannot  be  seen  Their  prices,  gen- 
erally, are  a  dollar  or  two  higher  than  the 
others.  Presumably,  they  are  of  better  qual- 
ity or  contain  a  "hotter"  array  of  material. 
The  one*  I  purchaaed.  however,  were  little 
different  than  the  overall  run. 

Price  ranges  are  fairly  standard,  although 
at  least  two  stores  hike  the  prices  printed 
on  the  covers.  A  picture  magazine  selling 
for  $3.  according  to  the  price  printed  on  Its 
oo^er.  was  hiked  to  94  by  a  sUcker  p««t*d 
over  the  original  price.  A  paperback  with  a 
printed  prlc*  of  fliW  waa  pushed  to  t3.7S. 
Tlinlinmim  n  and  yoimg  executives  make 
up  a  good  part  of  the  noon  smut  trade.  Tbey 


stride  in  purposefully,  select  carefuUy  and 
then  they  stand  there  and  read  or  flip 
through  the  pages  of  the  picture  stuff  One 
ini^n  In  a  blue  suit,  white  shirt  and  polished 
shoes  munched  a  sandwich  whUe  he  read. 

Milwaukee  authorities  say  they  have  no 
Idea  what  the  total  yearly  profits  are  of  those 
who  deal  In  smut.  But  Citizens  for  Decent 
Uterature  estimates  the  business  grosses 
something  Uke  ta  bUllon  annually. 

Most  of  the  smut  coming  Into  Milwaukee 
Is  published  In  New  York  and  CaUfomla. 
There  are  no  smut  publlahers  In  Wisconsin, 
so  far  as  local  authorities  can  determine. 
Mall  order  smut,  on  the  other  band,  comes 
from  a  variety  of  sutes  and  Scandinavian 
countries. 

Obscene  material  Is  reaching  the  hands  of 
Milwaukee  children  and  authorities  are  con- 
cerned. Capt.  Leonard  Zlolkowskl.  head  of 
the  police  vice  squad,  said  his  department 
had  received  a  number  of  complalnU  from 
parents  but.  too  often,  they  had  already  de- 
stroyed the  evidence. 

I  Interviewed  a  half  doeen  studenta  at 
Milwaukee  high  schools  They  were  random 
Interviews  lasting  from  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  a  half  hour. 

In  each  case,  they  had  seen  "dirty"  mate- 
rial. Two  students  showed  me  examples  of 
the  material.  One  was  a  picture  magazine 
displaying  photos  of  nude  men  and  women 
performing  acta  Just  short  of  actual  Inter- 
course and  perversion.  There  was  a  film  strip 
of  a  nude  woman  dancing.  There  was  a 
plastic  viewer  through  which  the  film  could 
be  viewed.  And  there  were  a  half  dozen 
pamphlets  advertising  sex  books  and  film 
and  erotic  equipment  that  could  be  pur- 
chased through  the  malls. 

The  students  claimed  they  had  not  pur- 
chased the  material.  "The  other  kids  bad  It, ' 
they  said. 

Whatever  the  extent  that  young  people 
receive  obscene  material,  authorities  believe 
It  is  adulU.  rather  than  youngsters,  who  feed 
the  smut  Industry.  The  kids  I  talked  with 
tended  to  shrug  It  all  off.  One  senior  at 
Marshall  High  School  said  he  had  seen 
"quite  a  bit"  of  smutty  material.  How  did 
he  feel  about  It? 

•I  think  It's  pretty  funny." 
Milwaukee  has  an  ordinance  against  dis- 
tributing obscene  material  to  Juveniles.  Cur- 
rently In  State  Assembly  committee  Is  a  bill 
making  It  Illegal  to  distribute  harmful  mate- 
rial to  anyone  under  18. 

The  problem  Is  now.  as  It  always  has  been. 
In  defining  what  Is  obscene. 

Supreme  Court  rulings  on  what  Is  obscene 
and  what  Is  not  Involve  three  basic  factor*. 
To  be  obscene  the  work : 

1.  Must  be  without  redeeming  social  value. 
a.  Must   be   an   affront   to   contemporary 
community  standards. 

3.  Must  have  a  clear  appeal  to  prurient 
Interest  in  sex. 

This,  of  coune.  Is  what  has  opened  the 
door  to  a  full  scale  assault  on  the  sort  of 
reading  material  that  once  was  looked  at 
behind  the  barn  or  In  the  confines  of  a  hotel 
room  In  Paris  for  those  who  got  there. 

There  Is  an  Incapability  today  among  peo- 
ple to  establish  a  line,  not  drawn  by  law  but 
by  each  individual's  deepest  Instlnctt.  That 
Is  the  key.  What  U  offensive  or  obecene  Is 
not  pKtures  or  descriptions  of  two  naked 
people  making  love  but  the  context  in  which 
It  Is  presented. 

That  Is  my  argument  with  those  magazines 
which  can  be  purchased  so  easily  In  Mil- 
waukee today. 

The  real  obscenity.  In  my  view,  occurs 
when  sex  Itself  becomes  the  object  of  con- 
tempt, when  sadism  enters  In.  when  aggres- 
sion Is  committed  against  the  human  txxly 
or  the  human  spirit. 

There  U  a  need  In  Milwaukee  and  else- 
where right  now  to  hold  a  public  lynching 
of  a  ir««^'»»»"  called  hypocrisy. 

We  must  caU  It  Ilk*  It  U  and  quit  the  kid- 
ding. 
Th«r*  Is  pomofrapby.  You  know  It. 


There  Is  obscenity.  You  know  It. 

And  neither  one  has  anything  to  do  with 
honest  sexuality  and  the  freedom  of  expres- 
alon  essential  to  full  social  development. 

It  Is  dirty,  miserable,  sordid  stuff — the  law 
notwithstanding— and  Ifs  piling  up  on  Mil- 
waukee's mental  doorstep. 

Somewhere  there  must  be  a  garbageman 
who  win  carry  It  away. 


THE  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  FOREST 
TIMBER  CONSERVATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
wedc  this  body  was  scheduled  to  con- 
sider H.R.  12025,  the  National  Forest 
Timber  Conservation  and  Management 
Act.  However,  the  bill  was  removed  from 
the  calendar;  and,  thus,  any  final  action 
by  the  House  has  been  postponed. 

In  order  that  I  might  make  my  own 
position  with  respect  to  this  legislation 
clear,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting 
these  comments  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

Approximately  1  year  ago.  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  held  extensive  hearings 
concerning  the  very  rapid  rise  in  the 
prices  of  plywood  and  lumber  which  was 
then  occurring.  Of  course,  our  hearings 
were  instituted  because  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  our  committee  has  over  those 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  quantity  of  housing 
for  American  citizens,  particularly  those 
in  the  low-Income  bracket.  Needless  to 
say,  we  were  concerned  that  a  sharp  rise 
In  a  commodity  basic  to  home  construc- 
tion, timber,  and  its  related  products, 
would  undermine  our  efforts  to  achieve 
our  national  housing  goals. 

The  following  facts  became  readily  ap- 
I)arent  In  the  course  of  our  hearings : 

First.  Approximately  54  percent  of  the 
standing  timber  existing  in  the  United 
States  which  Is  suitable  for  commercial 
purposes  Is  located  in  Government 
owned  and  controlled  national  forests. 

Second.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber from  the  national  forests  are  now 
paid  Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury while  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  UjB.  Forestry  Service — an  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — are  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress.  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Forest  Service  are  never  as 
great  as  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the 
timber  and  they  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Forest  Service  if 
proper  land  management  techniques  are 
to  be  employed. 

Third.  The  nationaJ  forests  are  not 
now  producing  the  timber  of  which  they 
are  capable:  it  is  estimated  that  with 
proper  land-management  techniques  the 
productivity  from  our  forests  could  be 
raised  to  7  billion  board  feet  per  year 
in  the  next  10  years. 

FV)urth.  The  national  forests  can 
reach  this  high  degree  of  productivity 
without  destroying  the  uses  of  forest 
areas  for  recreational  and  wildlife  pur- 
poses, provided  adequate  funding  is  pro- 
vided to  the  Forest  Service. 

Fifth.  Under  present  funding  ar- 
nmgements,  the  Forest  Service  is  unable 
to  provide  the  degree  of  land  manage- 
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ment  which  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation and  sustalnment  of  present  forest 
areas,  it  l>eing  recognized  that  presently 
4.8  million  acres  need  reforestation. 

Of  course,  the  facts  set  out  above  lead 
to  only  one  inescapable  conclusion  and 
that  being  that  proper  fimding  for  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  must  be  provided 
without  further  delay  if  we  are  to  achieve 
any  of  our  national  goals  for  housing 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  our  national  forests. 
The  bill  now  before  the  Congress,  HJl. 
12025,  the  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1969 
is  the  most  logical  answer  to  this  need, 
and  I  Intend  to  give  it  my  support. 

However,  I  also  feel  that  in  the  pres- 
ent act  there  are  not  adequate  safe- 
guards to  preserve  the  fish,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  values  of  our  national  for- 
est lands.  Even  though  the  argument 
will  be  presented  that  the  Multiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  provides  adequate 
safeguards,  I  believe  that  with  the 
strong  emphasis  on  timber  yield  which 
is  found  in  the  National  Forest  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained 
Yield  Act  would  be  effectively  emascu- 
lated. Also,  I  have  found  through  expe- 
rience with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  recreational  and  fish  and  wild- 
life values  often  do  not  hold  predcMnl- 
nance  when  the  Department  is  consider- 
ing any  special  project. 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  require  that  before 
sections  6  and  7  of  this  act  could  be  im- 
plemented in  any  national  forest,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  head  of  the  agencies  exercising  ad- 
ministration over  wildlife  resources  of 
the  particular  State  involved.  This  con- 
sultation would  at  least  give  conserva- 
tion interests  an  avenue  through  which 
to  present  their  views  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  before  any  action  is  be- 
gun. 

I  find  that  the  idea  of  consultation 
and  cooperaticm  between  the  different 
Government  agencies  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation has  been  reaffirmed  many 
times  by  the  Congress.  Specifically,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of 
1934,  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  of  1954,  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  the  National 
Trails  Act,  and  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act.  All  of  these  acts  require  consul- 
tation and  coordination  by  the  different 
Government  departments  in  order  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  recreational  and 
wildlife  Interests  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. With  these  precedents  in  mind, 
I  feel  that  my  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  conservation  part  of  this 
bill. 


BXTSINISS  DEALINGS  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hope  to  begin  hearings  this  year  on  the 


question  of  American  export  control 
policy.  Recently  we  passed  an  extension 
of  the  Export  Control  Act,  in  whi<di  we 
liberalized  our  trade  dealings  among  our 
businessmen  and  the  Communist  bloc 
countries.  ' 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
insert  following  my  remarks,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a  column  which 
was  prepared  for  the  February  9  edition 
of  Barron's,  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Hes- 
sen,  which  deals  with  the  subject  matter 
of  the  degree  to  which  American  tech- 
nology has  been  exported  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites,  with  no  resulting 
benefit  to  Uiis  country.  I  invite  this  col- 
umn to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  column  is  as  follows: 
Cafttaust  DtTPEs:  The  Stobt  of  U.S.  Busi- 

NX8S  Dkalinos  WrrH  thi  Sovirr  Union 

(Note. — The  accompanying  article  was 
written  by  Robert  Hessen,  author  of  the 
widely  circulated  "Campus  or  Battleground?" 
(Barron's,  May  20,  1968) .  and  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Columbia  Dtilverslty.  It  first  appeared 
In  the  January  1970  Issue  of  The  Objectlvlst, 
a  monthly  magazine  edited  by  Ayn  Rand.) 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  a  niimber  of  American  business- 
men scurrying  to  Extern  Euroi>e,  sniffing  the 
scent  of  Soviet  rubles.  Their  action  was  par- 
alleled by  British  and  Cantidlan  businessmen 
eager  to  supply  machinery  and  food  to  Red 
China  and  Castro's  Cuba.  The  men  who  pur- 
sue such  policies  evade  the  fact  that,  two 
generations  ago,  similar  action  by  Western 
businessmen  saved  the  Soviet  Union  from 
self-destrucUon,  and  helped  to  strengthen 
the  dictatorship  whose  unchanging  goal  Is 
our  annihilation. 

The  massive  aid  which  Western  business- 
men have  given  the  Soviet  regime  Is  re- 
counted and  thoroughly  documented  In  an 
important  new  book,  Western  Technology 
and  Soviet  Economic  Development,  1917  to 
1930  by  Professor  Antony  C.  Sutton,  who  Is 
a  Research  Fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution 
of  Stanford  University.  With  meticulous 
scholarship.  Dr.  Sutton  demonstrates  the 
overwhelming  economic  Ineptitude  of  the 
Soviets,  and  their  total  dependence  on  West- 
em  technology.  His  documentation  exposes 
the  crude  falsehood  of  Soviet  prc^aganda 
claims. 

The  official  line  propagated  by  Soviet 
spokesmen  (and  repeated  by  their  Western 
sympathizers)  declares  that,  when  the  So- 
viets seized  power  In  1918,  they  Inherited  an 
empty  cupboard,  which  they  then  trans- 
formed Into  a  cornucopia.  Dr.  Sutton  shows 
that  the  truth  was  the  exact  opposite:  the 
Soviets  seized  an  economy  that  was  Indus- 
trialized to  a  significant  extent  and  pro- 
ceeded to  plunge  It  Into  chaos. 

Between  1918  and  1922,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment attempted  to  run  the  country  on  the 
basis  of  "socialist  self-siifflclency."  The  result. 
Dr.  Sutton  shows,  was  a  breakdown  of  the 
economy.  The  Bolsheviks'  seizure  of  power 
caused  a  mass  exodus  of  foreign  engineers 
and  technicians — and  the  flight  of  compar- 
ably skilled  Russians,  either  Into  exUe 
abroad  or  to  the  coimtryslde,  where  food 
was  easier  to  obtain.  Men  of  ability  were 
replaced  by  men  of  unquestioned  Party  lojral- 
ty:  Industrial  managers  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  Ideological  orthodoxy  rather  than 
of  managerial  talent.  Tliroughout  Soviet  In- 
dustry, Incompetents  soared  to  the  heights 
of  power. 

By  1923,  as  a  result  of  strict  adherence 
to  socialist  poUdes,  the  Soviet  economy 
reached  a  state  of  "catastrophic  collapse." 
Following  Marx'  dictum  that  money  Is  a 
capitalistic  tool  of  exploitation  unnecessary 
in  a  socialist  society,  the  Soviets  deUberately 
Inflated  the  ruble  In  order  to  wipe  out  Its 
value.    Ttxey    succeeded — and    crippled    the 


country  In  the  process.  The  inflation  trig- 
gered a  decline  toward  a  primitive  barter 
economy;  people  would  ZK)t  exchange  goods 
for  paper  money  of  steadily  decreasing  value. 

Socialist  dogma  also  subverted  Industrial 
methods.  As  an  example.  Dr.  Sutton  cites 
the  case  of  a  Soviet  steel  mill  built  In  con- 
temptuous defiance  of  all  concern  for  costs. 
The  mill  used  raw  materials  which  had  to 
be  transported  a  distance  of  1,280  miles.  En- 
gineers and  economists  complained  that  this 
was  uneconomical,  but  they  were  Ignored. 
The  official  Party  line  proclaimed  that  trans- 
portation cost  should  not  determine  the 
location  of  factories  In  a  socialist  society; 
cost-consciousness.  It  declared,  is  a  capital- 
istic concept. 

By  means  of  an  Industry-by-lndustry  sur- 
vey. Dr.  Sutton  shows  that.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Soviet  regime,  output  fell  pre- 
cipitously throughout  the  country.  Virtually 
the  only  exceptions  were  a  few  foreign-owned 
firms  that  had  been  temporarily  exempted 
from  nationalization,  becaxise  the  Soviets 
did  not  feel  competent  to  operate  the  highly 
complex  factories  Involved. 

To  revive  their  crippled  economy,  the  So- 
viets desperately  needed  Western  machinery 
and  Western  technicians.  To  finance  Im- 
ports, they  were  exporting  food,  even  at  a 
time  when  starvation  was  sweeping  Russia. 
It  was  American  "missions  of  mercy"  that 
helped  the  Soviet  dictatorship  to  survive.  Dr. 
Sutton  cites  the  following  example:  "The 
Soviets  were  loading  a  boat  with  Ukrainian 
wheat  for  export  to  Germany,  while  along- 
side was  a  boat  from  the  United  States  un- 
lo€tdlng  American  wheat  for  the  famine  areas 
to  the  north  of  the  Ukrame." 

In  1921,  Lenin  conceded  that  the  Soviet 
system  could  avert  total  collapse  only  by  re- 
laxing economic  controls  and  by  obtaining 
assistance  from  Western  businessmen.  He  de- 
creed a  "New  Economic  PoUcy,"  a  temporary 
repeal  of  certain  controls,  which  permitted 
retailing,  wholesaling  and  small  manufactur- 
ing concerns  to  return  to  private  ownership. 
Lenin  would  not,  however,  relinquish  control 
over  what  he  called  the  "commanding 
heights"  of  the  economy,  which  Included  for- 
eign trade,  mining,  transportation  and  heavy 
Industry. 

Dr.  Sutton  describes  In  detail  the  Soviet 
program  of  economic  "concessions,"  which 
was  designed  to  enlist  the  services  of  foreign 
companies  and  thxis  to  use  the  latest  Western 
technology  In  the  development  of  the  "com- 
manding heights."  A  concession  involved  a 
contract  by  which  the  Soviet  union  author- 
ized a  foreign  company  to  organize,  equip 
and  operate  a  specified  economic  enterprise; 
the  company  did  not  acquire  any  ownership 
rights,  but  It  was  free  (at  least,  on  paper) 
to  earn  a  surplus  or  profit  for  a  spedfled 
number  of  years,  after  which  all  the  assets 
of  the  concession  were  to  become  Soviet 
property. 

Other  studies  of  Russia  have  noted  the 
existence  of  these  concessions,  but  have  dis- 
missed them  as  economically  Insignificant. 
Dr.  Sutton  emphatically  disagrees  with  such 
an  assessment:  he  proves  that  major  scholar- 
ly contribution  of  his  book  lies  In  the  fact 
that  he  has  assembled  a  vast  amount  of  data 
about  concessions  from  widely  scattered 
sources,  and  has  shown  that  these  conces- 
sions played  an  indispensable  role  In  Soviet 
economic  development. 

Thus,  contrary  to  their  propaganda  claims 
of  self-sufficiency,  the  Soviets  were  forced  to 
ai^>eal  to  the  technology  and  talents  of  capi- 
talism to  save  their  system.  If  Western  gov- 
ernments and  Western  businessmen  had  con- 
tinued the  policy  of  political  ostracism  and 
economic  boycott  begun  In  1918,  the  Soviet 
economy  would  have  collapsed.  Dr.  Sutton 
does  not  draw  this  latter  conclusion  eiq;>Uc- 
lUy,  but  the  evidence  he  presents  makes  It 
Inescapable. 

In  turning  to  the  West  for  aid,  the  Sovleta 
were  not.  of  course,  abandoning  their  long- 
range  dedication  to  sodallsm  or  to  world- 
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revolution.  On  the  baals  of  a  careful  study 
of  Soviet  political  writings  in  tbls  early  pe- 
riod. Dr.  Sutton  concludes :  "The  pleas  to  the 
Party  faithful  to  accept  foreign  capltallsU 
and  engineers  give  the  clue  that  Communist 
Intent  was  to  absorb  capital,  skills,  and  tech- 
nology, and  then,  'when  the  lemon  was 
sucked  dry."  to  discard  It."  To  the  jhame  of 
the  West,  the  Soviet  strategy  succeeded.  a« 
Dr.  Sutton  Illustrates  In  his  discussion  of  the 
oil  and  coal  Industries. 

In  1900.  Russia  had  been  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  crude  oil.  When  the  So- 
viets took  over  the  oil  fields  of  the  Caucasxw. 
they  acquired  an  asset  that  could  have  be- 
come a  major  source  of  exports.  Instead,  the 
oil  fields  were  all  but  destroyed.  As  a  result 
of  negligent  operations,  writes  Dr.  Sutton, 
'water  percolated  Into  the  wells,  and  the 
flow  of  crude  oil  became  first  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  water  and  finally  a  flow  of  oily 
water  •  Left  to  themselves,  the  Soviets  would 
have  been  In  the  same  position  as  primitive 
savages  living  in  an  industrial  era.  staring 
helplessly  at  the  works  of  modern  technology, 
finding  their  Incantations  useless  to  raise  oil 
from  the  ground  But  they  were  not  left  to 
themselves.  An  American  firm  operating  on 
concession.  International  Barnsdall  Corp, 
Bent  technicians  and  a  massive  quantity  of 
modern  oll-drllllng  equipment  to  the  Cau- 
casus, and  restored  the  Russian  oil  fields  to 
normal  operations. 

A  similar  development  occurred  In  the 
case  of  coal.  Russia's  most  productive  coal 
fields  were  In  the  Donetz  Basin,  which  In 
1910  produced  three-fourths  of  Russia^  total 
coal  output.  Yet.  under  Soviet  operation, 
coal  production  fell  sharply  from  1917 
through  the  mld-Twentlea.  The  situation 
became  so  bad  that.  In  1921-23.  coal  had  to 
be  Imported  Into  the  region  from  England 
and  America  This.  Dr.  Sutton  observes,  was 
"truly  a  case  of  'carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.'  " 
Once  again.  It  was  an  American  firm  (Stuart. 
James  St  Cooke.  Inc.  t  that  balled  out  the 
Bolsheviks.  It  reorganized  Russian  coal 
mines  In  accordance  with  the  latest  Ameri- 
can mining  methods,  thus  providing  the  So- 
viets with  a  productive  and  profitable  enter- 
prise. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  Soviet  electrical 
Industry.  Dr  Sutton  draws  a  conclusion 
which  Is  equally  applicable  to  other  Indus- 
tries: "All  technological  progress  resulted 
from  a  transfer  from  West  to  East.  Further, 
rather  than  just  restoring  and  modernizing 
the  pre-revolutlonary  plants,  the  foreign  as- 
sociates Introduced  the  latest  Innovations 
from  Western  laboratories — sometimes  before 
they  had  been  utilized  In  the  Western  coun- 
try of  or.gln."  Clearly,  the  Soviets  drew 
enormous  benefits  from  their  dealings  with 
Western  business  firms. 

What  did  the  Western  companies  get  In 
return?  In  terms  of  paper  promises,  profits: 
m  fact,  expulsion  and  expropriation.  Dr.  Sut- 
ton describes  several  Soviet  methods  em- 
ployed to  expel  Western  companies  from 
Russia  one:  they  had  finished  the  desired 
task:  the  Soviets  encouraged  crippling  labor 
strikes,  they  accused  foreign  firms  of  bribing 
Soviet  officials,  they  trumped  up  charges  of 
economic  espionage.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful methods  consisted  of  raising  taxes  to 
the  point  where  the  foreign  enterprise  would 
be  forced  to  run  at  a  Iom:  then,  when  the 
company  closed  Its  doors.  It  was  seized  with- 
out compensation. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  example  ot  So- 
viet duplicity  cited  by  Dr  Sutton  Involves 
the  concession  rights  to  manganese  mining. 
In  1913.  Russia  produced  52%  ot  the  world's 
supply  of  manganese,  but  production  fell  to 
zero  In  1920.  and  reached  only  25%  of  ca- 
pacity In  1924.  The  Soviets  grai>ted  a  conces- 
sion to  a  group  of  German  cboipanles.  and 
then  unilaterally  changed  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  When  the  Germans  protested,  the 
Soviets  simply  nationalized  the  companies' 
assets,  and  proceeded  to  negotiate  a  new  con- 


cession with  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  who  repre- 
sented an  American  syndicate.  Dr.  Sutton 
quotes  a  British  observer  who  recognized 
that  the  Soviet  motive  In  negotiating  this 
new  concession  was  primarily  political:  to 
establish  "the  fact  that  a  big  American  com- 
pany had  taken  the  properties  which  be- 
longed to  foreign  concerns  .  .  .  thereby  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  the  Soviet  government  to 
nationalize  property." 

Harrlman  in  turn  soon  became  Soviet  prey. 
His  agreement  with  the  Soviets  was  signed 
m  1925;  after  only  a  year  of  full-time  oper- 
ations, manganese  output  climbed  to  half 
of  the  prewar  total  A  year  later,  the  Soviets 
announced  their  plan  to  expropriate  Harrl- 
man's  $4  million  Investment.  In  a  rare  offer 
to  compensate  a  victim  of  expropriation, 
they  offered  Harrlman  long-term  bonds — 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  he  would 
"arrange  a  commercial  loan  for  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  develop  the  manganese  Indus- 
try." As  Dr  Sutton  notes.  Harrlman's  ac- 
ceptance of  this  offer  was  a  double  victory 
for  the  Soviets;  first,  in  agreeing  to  take 
their  long-term  bonds,  a  leading  American 
businessman  was  sanctioning  and  granting 
validity  to  Soviet  paper  promises;  second, 
after  Harrlman  had  arranged  a  commercial 
loan  for  the  Soviets,  they  "went  about  Eu- 
rope bragging  they  could  borrow  money  from 
Harrlman  .  .  .  therefore  their  credit  must 
be  good." 

Harrlman's  policy  was  of  far-reaching 
benefit  to  the  Soviets:  other  American  busi- 
nessmen played  a  similar  role  In  building  up 
the  Russian  economy.  Not  all  American  com- 
panies were  willing  to  play  such  a  role,  not 
even  a  majority,  but  the  list  does  include  a 
number  of  giants,  among  them  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Co..  General  Electric.  Westing- 
house,  DuPont,  Ford  and  RCA.  Nor  did 
American  businessmen  have  a  monopoly  on 
what,  at  best,  was  short-sighted  stupidity. 
The  examples  provided  by  Dr.  Sutton  show 
that  the  Americans  had  keen  competition 
from  their  British.  German.  French.  Swed- 
ish and  Italian  counterparts. 

In  the  closing  pages  of  his  book.  Dr.  Sut- 
ton writes:  "One  surprising  conclusion  from 
this  study  has  been  that  organizations 
which  are  often  thought  to  be  somewhat 
socialist  In  character,  such  as  cooperatives 
and  trade  unions,  have  consistently  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Soviet 
Union  m  the  matter  of  credits,  aid.  trade,  or 
technical  assistance  ...  On  the  other  hand, 
the  industrial  and  financial  elements  In  all 
Western  countries  have.  In  the  final  analysis, 
provided  more  assistance  for  the  growth  of 
the  Soviet  Union  than  any  other  group." 

While  Dr.  Sutton  proves  this  point  con- 
clusively, he  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
why  so  many  Western  businessmen  were 
willing  to  deal  with  a  ruthless  dictatorship 
that  was.  and  is.  openly  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  capitalism.  He  offers  evidence 
that  a  few  Western  businessmen  were  secret 
Soviet  sympathizers;  "their  contribution," 
he  writes,  "was  to  lead  the  way  and  instill 
confidence  In  the  Soviet  government  In  the 
hope  that  other  businessmen  would  follow." 
This,  however,  does  not  explain  the  behavior 
of  the  majority  of  the  businessmen  in- 
volved. What  does  explain  it?  The  follow- 
ing is  my  own  explanation,  consistent  with 
the  evidence  provided  by  Dr.  Sutton: 

The  businessmen  who  cooperated  with 
the  Sovlete  regarded  themselves  as  "prac- 
tical men."  as  "realists."  They  acted  on  the 
premise  that  Ideaa  (particularly  political 
philosophy  and  morality)  are  Irrelevant  to 
business  dealings.  They  treated  communist 
Ideology  as  "Jaist  words"  that  need  not  affect 
their  working  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
government.  Their  contemptuous  Indiffer- 
ence to  Ideas  forced  them  to  act  in  a  "prag- 
matic." range-of-the-moment  manner:  their 
occasional  attempts  to  Justify  their  actions 
were  a  grab  bag  of  evasions,  rationalizations 
and  empty  slogans.  Some  chose  to  declare 


that  Soviet  Russia  was,  or  easily  could  be- 
come, a  congenial  member  of  the  family  of 
nations.  Some  asserted  that  Western  trade 
and  friendship  would  somehow  Induce  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  abandon  their  dictatorship 
and  renounce  their  plans  for  world-revolu- 
tion. Others  claimed  to  believe  that  some- 
how "the  people  "  would  overthrow  their  So- 
viet rulers  and  establish  a  parliamentary 
regime.  Such  was  the  deliberate  blindness  of 
these  so-called    "practical  men.  " 

They  paid  for  it.  As  Dr.  Sutton  shows, 
some  firms  signed  concession  agreements  to 
Invest  new  sums  and  build  new  plants  In 
Russia  m  the  hope  of  recovering  property 
which  the  Soviets  had  previously  expropri- 
ated. They  ignored  the  possibility  of  being 
expropriated  a  second  time — a  fate  that  ac- 
tually l>efell  Singer.  Westlnghouse  and  In- 
ternational Harvester.  Other  firms,  lured  by 
exceedingly  lucrative  profit  "guarantees." 
evaded  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  would 
seize  their  factories  many  years  before  the 
expiration  of  the  concession  term.  The  re- 
sult of  such  evasions  was  that  many  firms 
lost  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  a  loss  they  had 
richly  deserved. 

No  other  book  has  demonstrated  so  thor- 
oughly the  Soviets'  economic  Ineptitude  or 
the  West's  role  In  saving  and  strengthening 
the  Soviet  regime.  This  is  a  segment  of  his- 
tory that  ought  to  be  better  known,  and  the 
coverage  needs  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
early  years  of  the  SqvleU.  The  present 
volume,  although  self-contained,  covers  only 
the  years  from  1917  to  1930.  Fortunately.  It  Is 
the  first  of  three  volumes:  the  next  two, 
scheduled  for  publication  In  1970  and  1971, 
win  carry  Dr.  Sutton's  analysis  of  Western 
aid  to  Soviet  Russia  up  to  1945  and  1960  re- 
spectively. When  completed,  the  series  will 
undoubtedly  rank  as  the  foremost  scholarly 
work  In  the  field. 

A  book  published  a  few  years  ago,  East 
Minus  West  Equals  Zero  by  Werner  Keller, 
presented  the  same  basic  thesis.  It  was  Ig- 
nored In  academic  circles,  allegedly  on  the 
grounds  that  Mr.  Keller  Is  a  Journalist, 
rather  than  a  professional  scholar,  and  that 
he  relied  almost  exclusively  on  secondary 
sources.  Neither  excuse  can  be  employed  to 
attack  Dr.  Sutton's  work.  Dr.  Sutton  Is  an 
economist  and  an  historian  of  technology; 
his  book  Is  based  on  research  In  six  lan- 
guages; this  research  Included  a  study  of 
Soviet  periodicals  and  trade  Journals,  U.S. 
State  Department  archives  (which  contain 
economic  reports  on  Russia  from  our  embas- 
sies abroad),  and  the  captured  German  For- 
eign Office  records  (which  contain  similar 
economic  reports) . 

The  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Sutton's  doc- 
umentation Is  the  outstanding  virtue  of  his 
book.  He  analyzes  the  Soviet  economy  on 
an  Industry-by-lndustry  basis,  and  Includes 
an  extensive  amount  of  technological  detail. 
While  this  makes  his  book  Invaluable  to 
scholars.  It  may  present  some  difficulty  to 
the  general  reader.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
will  reward  the  general  reader's  patience,  for 
It  Is  a  storehouse  of  Information  not  avail- 
able anywhere  else. 

If  you  know  any  businessmen  who  mouth 
today's  liberal  line,  claiming  that  no  harm 
can  come  from  economic  relations  with  So- 
viet Russia.  Red  China  or  Cuba,  urge  them  to 
read  this  book.  It  Illustrates  why  actions 
which  are  profoundly  Immoral  are  also  pro- 
foundly Impractical,  and  It  makes  clear  why. 
If  America  ever  perishes,  the  coroner's  ver- 
dict will  read:  Suicide. 


STREAM  CHANNELIZA'nON 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier in  this  Congress,  I  sent  to  each  Mem- 
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ber  of  this  body  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  I  wrote  for  Field  &  Stream  maga- 
zine regarding  the  adverse  effect  chan- 
nelization of  our  streams  and  rivers  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  on  the 
wildlife  resources  of  our  country. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  minimize  the 
problem.  Specifically,  I  am  seeking  to 
amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  so  as  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  object  in  writing  to 
the  head  of  any  agency  sponsoring  a 
project  involving  streambed  alterations 
if  he  fears  that  serious  damage  would 
result  to  the  stream's  ecology.  My 
amendment  would  then  require  a  con- 
ference between  the  Secretary,  or  his 
designate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, or  his  designate,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  a  mutually  agreeable  method 
of  carrying  out  the  project.  In  the  event 
that  no  mutually  acceptable  method  of 
carrying  out  the  project  can  be  agreed 
uix>n.  the  controversy  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  for  its  resolution  of 
the  differences  presented. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  would  require  that 
in  computing  cost-benel^t  ratios  while  in 
the  planning  stage  of  a  project,  the  term 
"cast"  shall  include  the  net  gain  or  loss 
t3  the  wildlife  and  recreational  use  of 
the  land  and  water,  the  cost  to  be  jointly 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  head  of  the  agency  exercis- 
ing administration  over  the  particular 
State  concerned. 

The  third  section  of  my  legislation 
would  prohibit  channelization  or  channel 
deepening  within  any  project  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  completed 
a  study  which  investigates  the  potiential 
damage  to  the  ecology  and  the  environ- 
ment of  the  project  areas  and  concludes 
that  there  are  not  other  economically 
justifiable  and  technically  feasible  tech- 
niques which  could  be  employed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  matter  "will  re- 
ceive prompt  action  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

PRESIDENT'S  CABINET  TASK  FORCE 
ON  OIL  IMPORTS  CREATES  CON- 
CERN I 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
disclosures  over  probable  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Imports  has  created  deep 
concern  and  imcertainty  among  the  Na- 
tion's independent  oil  producers.  They 
are  justifiably  alarmed  over  the  possi- 
bility that  present  mandatory  import 
controls  will  be  replaced  by  a  variable 
tariff  system. 

The  implementation  of  a  tariff  system 
could  result  In  unretrievable  damage  to 
the  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry,  and 
thereby  endanger  our  national  security. 
This  Nation  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  relying  upon  foreign  sources 
for  Its  domestic  supplies;  and  this  is 
what  could  happen  under  a  tariff  system. 

The  tariff  system  would  result  in  in- 


creased oil  imports,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  incentives  needed  for  domestic  ex- 
ploration for  new  sources  cf  supply.  Such 
a  condition  could  set  in  motion  forces 
that  would  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
domestic  oil-producing  industry,  and 
compel  the  United  States  to  dei>end  on 
foreign  nations  for  oil. 

This  would  be  a  great  blow  to  our 
Nation,  and  to  oil-producing  States  such 
as  Kansas.  Thousands  of  jobs  are  at 
stake.  Tax  revenues  in  32  States  which 
produce  oil  and  gas  would  be  sharply 
reduced,  with  a  substantial  adjustment 
in  State  tax  structures  and  loss  of  school 
tax  revenues. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  communi- 
cated and  visited  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  who  is  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  task  force  regarding  the  impact 
of  the  tariff  system  on  our  national  se- 
curity and  the  independent  producers.  I 
have  joined  with  my  colleagues  from 
other  oil-producing  States  in  expressing 
deep  concern  over  any  change  in  the 
program  which  would  result  in  increased 
oil  imports. 

On  January  31,  1970,  I  wrote  to  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  protests  and 
strong  reactions  from  independent  pro- 
duceis  in  Kansas,  and  outlining  the 
damages  which  the  reported  tariff  sys- 
tem would  have  upon  our  national  secu- 
rity and  this  vital  industry. 

I  hope  the  President,  after  careful 
study  of  the  task  force  recommenda- 
tions, will  allay  the  doubts  and  fears  by 
the  continuation  of  the  present  manda- 
tory control  program  which,  on  the 
whole,  has  fulfilled  its  objectives. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  letter  to 
the  President: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrEO  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  31.  1970. 
Hon.   Richard  M.   Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  am  again  writing  In 
regard  to  the  reported  recommendations  of 
your  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Impwrts. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  and  proposed 
changes  In  the  mandatory  oil  Import  pro- 
gram have  reached  the  press.  Althoiigh  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  not  yet  been  brlefet 
on  those  recommendations,  we  are  receiving 
protests  and  strong  reactions  from  our  con- 
stituents. 

The  reported  tariff  system  would  probably 
result  In  the  closing  of  thousands  of  oU 
wells,  most  of  them  owned  by  small  and  In- 
dependent operators.  This  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  State  of  B:ansas.  It  would  drive 
out  of  work  thousands  of  individuals  who 
directly  or  Indirectly  owe  their  livelihood 
to  the  petroleum  Industry. 

Exchanging  the  present  oil  Import  controls 
for  a  tariff  system  would  have  eveh  graver 
Implications  for  our  national  security.  TTie 
tariff  system  wovUd  result  In  Increased  oil 
imports  and  thereby  reduce  the  Incentives 
needed  for  domestic  exploration  for  new 
sources  of  supply.  Such  a  condition  could  set 
m  motion  forces  that  would  cause  the 
destruction  of  the  domestic  oil  producing  In- 
dustry, and  compel  the  United  States  to  de- 
pend on  foreign  nations  for  otl. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  seriously  concerned 
about  the  reported  recommendations  trf  the 
Task  Force  because  they  will  damage  seri- 
ously the  second  largest  Industry  of  Kansas, 
and  do  long-range  damage  to  our  national 
sectirlty.  I  wxnUd  appreciate  Information  on 


now   these  recommendations  have  evolved, 
and  what  actions  you  may  take. 
Sincerely, 

Garner  E.  Skriver, 
Afcmber  of  Congress. 


CASTRO  AND  THE  AMERICAS 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Freedom  Academy  at  Korea's  Freedom 
Center  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
free  world.  The  academy,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Jose  Hernandez  of  the 
Philippines  and  secretary  general  of  the 
World  An ti -Communist  League,  is  dedi- 
cated to  study  and  instruction  in  Com- 
munist psychopolitical  warfare  and  the 
means  to  combat  it.  The  academy  draws 
students  and  professional  participants 
from  coimtries  in  free  Asia  and  other 
parts  of  the  free  world. 

The  armual  students'  seminar  at  the 
academy  has  developed  into  another  suc- 
cessful undertaking  of  this  imique  insti- 
tution. Last  November  the  seminar  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
people's  war.  Two  of  the  lectures  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  George- 
town University  treated  of  the  operations 
of  Fidel  Castro  in  the  Americas.  The 
viewpoints  developed  in  these  lectures, 
particularly  their  organic  analysis  re- 
lating Castroism  to  Communist  develop- 
ments in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  else- 
where and  the  conversion  of  Cuba  into 
a  critical  Russian  base,  make  for  some 
profitable  reading  and  thought.  The  con- 
crete measures  proposed  for  coping  with 
this  growing  Russian  menace  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  deserve  studied  at- 
tention and  consideration. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  the  two 
lectures  on  "Castro  and  the  Americas" 
to  my  colleagues,  along  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  both  the  recent  seminar  and  the 
Korean  Freedom  Center: 

Castro  and  the  Americas 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

"I  must  keep  Cuba  armed  with  the  most 
modem  equipment  so  that  the  United  States 
and  some  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
can  be  restrained  until  the  moment  that 
we  are  able  to  launch  our  continental 
plans" — so  spoke  Fidel  Castro  to  his  con- 
fidants early  In  the  60's,  as  reported  by  his 
sister  Juanlta.'  This  Insistent  statement  In 
Itself  reveals  the  intricate  nature  and  scope 
of  our  subject.  "Armed  with  the  most  mod- 
em eqtilpment"  and  "our  continental  plans" 
are  the  key  phrases  In  this  declaration  of 
Intention.  They  Indicate  the  subordinate 
and  dependent  character  of  what  Is  fre- 
quently dubbed  Castroism  and  clearly  sug- 
gest a  broader  framework  of  analysis  only 
by  which  this  phenomenon  of  the  so-called 
and  miscalled  "peoples'  war"  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  can  be  Intelligently  understood 
and  combatted. 

Before  we  construct  this  framework  of 
analysis,  let  us  at  the  very  outset  debunk 
certain  lingering  myths  surrounding  the  es- 
sentially reactionary  revolution  staged  by 
Castro.  Duped  by  propaganda  emanating 
from  Havana  and  other  sources,  there  still 
are  uncounted  citizens  of  varying  Intelli- 
gence m  the  Free  World  who  believe  that 
Castroism  Is  merely  a  socio-economic,  revo- 
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1utlozi*z7  phenomenon  »ln>ed  at  aocUl  Jus- 
tice ftnd  economic  betterment.  Theee  peo- 
ple In  their  Incorrigible  n&lvet*  we  peren- 
nial fodder  for  any  well-executed  propa- 
ganda. At  the  turn  of  the  Ws.  they  were  pre- 
ceded by  countless  others.  Including  leaders 
and  writers,  who  hailed  Castroism  as  an- 
other agrarian  reform  movenient,  only  to 
be  disillusioned  by  events  In  a  ye«r  or  two. 
The  repeated  lessons  of  history,  from  l^n- 
In's  "land,  bread  and  peace"  to  Mao's  char- 
acterized "agrarian  reformers"  to  He  Chi 
Mlnb's  fabrications,  are  never  learned  by 
too  many,  and  thus  find  a  field  for  repe- 
tition In  new  geographical  contexts,  as  In 
the  case  of  Cuba. 

Another  dangerous  myth,  enunciated  even 
by  a  former  American  Secretary  of  State, 
is  poised  on  the  geographical  size  of  Cuba 
and  views  Castroism  as  merely  the  hollow 
squeal  of  a  pygmy.  A  relatively  small  Island, 
with  a  small  population  and  meager  re- 
sources and  capacity — so  the  barren  argu- 
ment goes — need  Cuba  be  feared  by  such 
large  state*  as  the  United  SUtes.  BraEll.  Ar- 
genUna  and  others  In  the  Americas?  Castro 
has  said,  "If  we  train  but  300  men  to  act 
as  group  leaders  In  each  country,  we  will 
have  enough  to  explode  the  Socialist  Revo- 
lution volcano  In  Latin  America."  With 
some  sense  of  confidence,  he  went  on  to 
say  "If  to  this  we  add  the  militant  and/or 
nonmlllt&nt  Marxists-Leninists  in  all  Latin 
America  who  will  act  as  a  fifth  column  as 
well  as  the  other  elements  which  through 
contagion,  economic  or  aoclal  frustration, 
poUttcal  ambition,  either  left  or  right,  are 
conditioned  to  join  an  Insurrectional  move- 
ment. Soviet  rockets  will  not  be  needed  In 
the  takeover  of  the  entire  continent."  •  A 
hollow  threat?  Never  for  those  who  know 
how  Lenin  started,  as  well  as  Mao,  Ho,  Tito 
and  numerous  other  Red  leaders,  trained 
and  skilled  In  peycho-polltlcal  warfare.  And 
for  the  past  ten  years  the  methodic*!,  em- 
perlcal  \infoldlng  of  this  threat,  even  on  the 
terrain  of  the  supposedly  "mightiest  naUon 
In  the  world."  has  supplied  more  than  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  network  and  real 
bases  underlying  It. 

Other  myths  obscuring  the  reality  of  Cas- 
troism and  Its  fundamental  bases  of  sup- 
port pt^tray  the  Castro  episode  as  Just  an- 
other In  the  species  of  Latin  American  revolts 
against  a  previously  corrupt  and  dictatorial 
regime,  or  just  another  LaUn  American  ex- 
pression against  Yankee  Imperialism,  or  a 
costly  Russian  adventure  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  Moscow  would  sooner  dis- 
card. The  ramlflcatlons  of  these  myths  are 
extensive  and  sometimes  emerge  In  the  most 
unlikely  circumstances  when  a  rational  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  place  Castro  and  bis  op- 
erations In  true  perspective.  For  example, 
some  of  these  myths  are  strongly  Implied  by 
positions  taken  today  that  "Demonstrations 
and  rebellions  today  In  Latin  America  are 
not  led  by  Communists  nor  encouraged  by 
Russia"  or  that  "The  principal  threat  to 
the  United  States  In  Latin  America  Is  not 
conununlsm  but  a  form  of  Naaserlsm  which 
tends  to  grow  In  Latin  American  republics" 
or  "To  continue  to  assist  the  LaUn  Ameri- 
can military  means  to  encourage  insurrec- 
Uon  rather  than  to  Insure  stability"  or  "The 
most  radical  elements  are  not  the  Commu- 
nists, but  the  priests."  * 

The  persistence  and  untoward  clrculaUon 
of  these  myths  show  to  some  extent  the  dif- 
ficulties facing  us  m  projecting  the  true 
meaning  and  significance  of  Castro  In  the 
Americas.  As  always,  the  sources  of  these 
myths  are  naive  Interpretations,  Ignorance, 
and  propaganda  agitation.  In  the  Americas, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of 
knowledgeable  as  well  as  Just  plain  working 
people  view  Castro  and  all  that  he  represents 
with  anathema  and  rightful  disdain.  In  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Congress,  the  President 
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and  both  major  parties  have  by  one  expres- 
sion or  another  reflected  this  general  view. 
Through  the  Organization  of  American  States 
the  governments  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  expressed  the  same  sentiment. 
Mexico,  which  has  maintained  relations  with 
Cuba.  Ukevrtse  cannot  be  said  to  favor  the 
totalitarianism  that  prevails  on  that  betrayed 
Island.  So.  when  one  speaks  of  peoples  gen- 
erally, the  environment  Is  foreign  and  incon- 
duclve  to  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  the 
Castrolst  instrumentality. 

A  "people's  war"  on  either  of  the  American 
continents  and  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Castro  or  an  allied  native  of  a  given  country 
Is  a  fantasy.  It  would  be  like  putting  an 
acorn  Into  a  pot  of  butter  and  expecting  the 
growth  of  an  oak  tree.  This  Is  not  the  con- 
text of  the  problem  and  the  real  threat.  What 
Is  the  context — providing  us  with  the  only 
Intelligible  framework  of  analysis — Is  that 
ultimately  determined  by  the  Russian  pres- 
ence and  direction,  enforced  either  directly 
or  through  proxies  and  agents.  This  con- 
text uallzatlon  of  the  problem  Is  not  new.  It 
was  seen  In  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  It 
Is  In  formative  process  In  the  Middle  East  and 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  geography 
changes,  but  the  determining  power  and 
techniques  remain  substantially  the  same. 

THS  RUSSIAN  orrsaiiiNANT 
Let  us  now  recall  Castro's  two  key  phrases, 
"armed  with  the  most  modem  equipment" 
and  "our  continental  plans."  Plainly, 
whether  Castro  uttered  these  words  or  not. 
both  logic  and  fact  dictate  that  he,  his  horde 
and  sympathizers,  and  the  Island  are  com- 
pletely Incapable  alone  of  realizing  the  ob- 
jectives Implicit  m  these  two  phrases.  For 
these.  Castro  and  his  so-called  revolution- 
aries are  thoroughly  and  essentially  de- 
pendent on  external  sources,  and  In  politico- 
economic  reality  the  sole,  determining  source 
Is  Moscow.  All  of  which,  despite  Castro's  dis- 
enchanting approaches  toward  Red  China, 
leads  up  to  the  working  structure  and  main 
props  of  our  analytical  framework  for 
Castro's  operations  In  the  Americas. 

With  no  natural,  popular  environment  In 
the  hemisphere  for  a  "people's  war"  or  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  or  "more  Vletnams." 
the  only  course  open  for  Castro  to  produce 
these  fraudulent  conflicts  Is  that  of  profes- 
sional revolutionism.  As  In  so  many  other 
cases  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  course 
Involves  the  whole  panoply  ot  psychc- 
poUUcal  warfare  which  Moscow  Is  In  the 
best  position  to  supply.  This  course,  as  one 
American  ofllclaJ  puts  It,  Is  a  "determined 
campaign  of  subversion  which  Is  now  being 
waged  against  the  responsible  governments 
of  Latin  America."  •  And  the  tools  are  Cas- 
trolst or  Castro-bred:  the  determlnator  and 
manipulator  Is  the  Russian  subsldlzer.  It  Is 
Moscow  that  arms  and  has  armed  Castro 
"with  the  most  modem  equipment."  and  be 
who  pays  the  piper,  determines  the  tunes 
to  be  played  In  what  Is  quite  accurately 
described  as  "our  continental  plans,"  with 
emphasis  placed  on  "our."  Beyond  arms  and 
other  necessary  equipment,  Moscow  pours 
Into  the  faltering  Cuban  economy  some  one 
million  dollars  a  day  In  staking  out  Its  In- 
vestment for  future  operations  In  the 
hemisphere. 

This  vital  point  on  the  Russian  determi- 
nant cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  All 
too  often  one  finds  regional  experts  and 
specialists  so  engrossed  with  their  specialty 
that  the  whole  picture — If  you  will,  the 
forest  In  relation  to  Its  component  trees — la 
somehow  missed,  or  at  beet  distorted.  Tran- 
sient and  successive  events  of  subversive  Cas- 
tro operations  are  noted  with  equal  tran- 
siency, but  all  too  frequently  they  are  left 
Isolated  and  unrelated  to  the  steadily  evolv- 
ing pattern  of  Interrelated  events,  patterns 
which  have  been  repeated  time  and  time 
again  In  other  quarters  of  the  world.  With 
these  lapses,  characteristic  myths  then 
seep  In,  confusion  spreads,  and  the  antici- 


pated net  gain  devolves  to  the  unremitting 
Red  aggressors.  This  sequence  Itself  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  aggressors'  strategy  for 
the  long  haul,  and  It  Is  remarkable  how 
consistently  they  succeed  at  It. 

At  this  Juncture,  permit  me  to  Interject 
a  few  similarities  from  this  highly  ImporUnt 
part  of  the  world  in  order  to  make  my  unify- 
ing and  cohesive  point  perfectly  clear.  Here 
In  Korea,  for  example,  you  and  I  know  all 
that  has  transpired  since  1950.  If.  however, 
with  political  foresight  combined  with  over- 
whelming military  power  we  had  properly 
checked  the  Russian  presence  and  influence, 
there  wouldn't  have  been  a  Red  Korean  army 
trained  and  equipped  by  the  Russians;  there 
woudln't  have  been  a  diplomatically  staged 
Korea  In  parUUon.  and  today  a  far  more 
formidable  bastion  of  freedom  would  exist 
on  this  soil.  In  the  case  of  Red  China,  the 
basic  Russian  contribution  extends  over  dec- 
ades, despite  Intermittent  parties'  rifts. 
In  the  case  of  toUlltarlan  North  Vietnam, 
the  Russian  stamp  was  long  Imprinted  on 
the  genocldlst  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  and  Moscow's 
heavy  contribution  In  material  support  to 
Hanoi  is  a  chief.  If  not  the  paramount,  factor 
In  the  prolongation  of  the  war  there.  The 
fundamental  Russian  hand,  backed  up  and 
reinforced  by  an  Imperial  power  far  surpass- 
ing that  of  any  combination  of  Red  states. 
Is  played  with  conditioned  finesse  in  other 
parts  of  Asia.  too.  With  comparable  dexterity, 
so  it  Is  being  played  In  the  Americas,  utilizing 
and  manipulating  Castro  and  his  betrayed 
Cuba  as  instruments  and  tools  In  the  unfold- 
ing continental  plans. 

Thus,  to  complete  this  basic  framework 
of  analysis  and  Interpretation,  within  the 
time  allowed  here,  let  us  for  our  full  per- 
spective, as  against  just  an  operational  In- 
sight, note  the  many  dominant  elements 
entering  Into  this  framework.  Por  those,  like 
myself,  who  argue  that  the  basic  enemy  to 
the  Free  World  U  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm.  It  is  Important  to  cite  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Imperial  Russian  Interest 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  did  not  com- 
mence with  Khrushchev  and  Cuba.  As  Its 
expanding  Interest  In  Asia,  It  goes  all  the  way 
back  to  Alexander  I  in  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury, an  Interest  which  In  part  contributed 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  What  Alexander 
failed  to  achieve,  not  to  mention  subsequent 
Tsars,  the  momentary  Red  Tsar.  Khrushchev, 
succeeded  In  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Second,  as  will  be  shown  later  in  opera- 
tional application,  what  should  be  noted  here 
Is  the  policy  view  expressed  by  Brezhnev,  the 
formulator  of  a  revised  imperialist  Russian 
version  now  called  the  Brezhnev  doctrine.  Re- 
ferring to  the  lesson  of  the  postwar  years, 
be  explicitly  states.  "It  teaches  In  particular 
that  the  'Cold  War'  and  the  confrontation  of 
military  blocs,  the  atmosphere  of  mllltAry 
threats,  seriously  hamper  the  activity  of  rev- 
olutionary democratic  (I.e.  Commxinlst) 
forces."*  With  reference  to  Western  Europe, 
he  continues  In  this  vein:  "And  conversely, 
the  past  few  years  have  shown  clearly  that  In 
conditions  of  slackened  International  tension 
the  pointer  of  the  political  barometer  moves 
left .  .  .  The  Increase  In  the  Influenx^  of  West 
European  Communist  parties  Is  most  directly 
correlated  with  the  reduction  In  tension 
which  has  taken  place  in  Europe."  This  de- 
ceptive policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  bears 
poignant  significance  for  current  Castro  op- 
erations In  the  Americas. 

Por  a  perceptive  understanding  of  the  role 
of  Castro  In  the  Americas  we  mtist  note,  too, 
the  following  elements  constituting  otir 
analytic  framework.  One  Is  the  mythology  of 
communism  Itself.  The  myths  of  communism 
and  the  socialist  revolution  have  long  been 
exposed  by  the  captive  nations  In  Central 
Europe  and  In  the  Soviet  Union,  who  have 
suffered  long  under  the  weight  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperlo-colonlallsm  buttressing  the  Red 
totalitarian   apparatus   In   each   syndicated 
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state  and  "republic."  *  In  many  areas  of  Latin 
America,  Castrolte  propaganda  attempts  to 
Interweave  these  myths  with  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity In  the  old  fashion  of  an  Ideologlo 
Trojan  horse. 

Another  element  is  the  "peoples'  war"  con- 
cept which  carries  as  much  relevance  to 
Marxism  as  soclologic  capitalism  does  to  to- 
talitarian statlsm.  The  spurious  concept  la, 
however,  relevant  to  operational  Leninism 
which  Is  deeply  rooted  in  traditional  Russian 
Imperial  techniques  of  empire-building.  The 
Tsars  of  the  Russian  Empire  were  alwajs 
"liberating"  other  peoples,  and  the  unwanted 
wars  were  cast  in  the  names  of  peoples, 
whether  they  were  Slavonic  peoples  In  other 
empires.  Orthodox  people,  or  peasant  people. 
Today,  the  focus  Is  on  national  peoples  in 
the  fraudulent  context  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation,"  the  precedent  step  to  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  means  of  social  livelihood,  and 
the  final  clamp  of  tyrannical  totalitarianism 
with  a  red  coat  of  paint. 

Correlated  with  the  "peoples'  war"  con- 
cept is  the  crucial  dlvlde-conquer-and  then 
dominate  technique,  also  an  old  Russian 
emplre-bulldlng  technique.  The  Instrumen- 
tal "peoples'  war"  concept  involves  more  than 
one  dimension.  It  Is  aimed  not  only  at 
targeted  national  people  In  relation  to  a 
phantom  Imperialist  exploiter,  but  equally  so 
against  segments  of  that  national  people. 
As  employed  time  and  time  again,  early  in 
this  political  warfare  game.  In  Eastern  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  the  technique  Is  by  now 
classic  for  the  production  of  intensive  revolu- 
tions, or  more  commoiLly  called  civil  wars. 
Thus,  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  no  more  a  civil 
war  than  It  was  In  Byelorussia,  Ukraine, 
Georgia  and  other  parts  of  the  present-day 
Soviet  Union.  As  In  these  early  cases,  and 
with  similar  people's  war  slogans,  It  Is  a  war 
triggered  by  Red  aggression  from  without  and 
backed  In  the  main  by  Moscow.  It  Is  this 
type  of  war  that  Moscow  through  Castro  and 
other  proxies  seeks  In  time  to  launch  on  the 
American  continents. 

An  additional  element  of  Importance  Is 
this  matter  of  proxy.  la  recent  years  the 
phrase  "Russian  wan  by  proxy"  has  attained 
currency.  So  Koreans  and  Chinese  do  the 
fighting  in  Korea,  Vietnamese  In  Vietnam, 
Arabs  In  the  Middle  East  and  so  forth,  with 
no  Russian  blood  spilled,  while  Moscow  feeds 
the  fires  of  the  phoney  "peoples'  war,"  ma- 
neuvers Into  guiding  position,  and  awaits  the 
dividends  of  native  dependency  and  effective 
Imperial  dominance.  In  line  with  this  re- 
peated pattern,  Cubans,  Americans.  Brazil- 
ians. Chileans,  Bolivians  and  others  in  the 
Americas  may  be  similarly  involved  In  a 
"peoples'  war  by  proxy" — proxies  of  Soviet 
Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm.  Now,  here  too, 
a  "peoples'  war  by  proxy"  Is  only  a  contem- 
porary version  of  the  time-tested  Imperialist 
Russian  borderlands  springboard  technique, 
which  has  been  used  by  Red  Moscow  In  Iran, 
Iraq  and  Outer  Mongolia  and  Is  being  used 
in  relation  to  Red  China  today.  Specifically, 
in  close  geographical  proximity.  Azerbaijani 
In  the  USSR  are  used  In  relation  to  those  In 
Iran.  Kurds  with  regard  to  those  In  Iraq 
and  so  on  down  the  line,  all  prettied  up  In 
terms  of  a  people's  aspirations.  On  our  higher 
technologic  and  communications  plane  today 
oceanic  distances  are  no  barrier  to  the  sub- 
stantial enforcement  of  the  same  policy  and 
technique  with  Cuba  as  both  a  part  of  the 
Red  Russian  imperlum  and  a  Latin  American 
country  and  training  ground  for  other  Latin 
Americans  In  the  export  of  the  "peoples'  war 
by  proxy." 

Capping  this  whole  contextual  structure 
are  the  final  two  elements  of  psycho-poUtlcal 
warfare  and  the  captive  nation  status  of 
Cuba.  It  is  often  difficult  for  citizens  of  the 
Pree  World  to  view  events,  developments,  and 
such  described  elements  In  meaningful  Inte- 
grallstlc  form,  as  Integral  parts  of  an  evolv- 
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Ing  whole;  In  short,  as  an  expanding  net- 
work causing  and  being  effected  by  an  or- 
ganic process  that  has  now  been  in  being  a 
little  over  fifty  years.  Cuba  and  what  Is 
transpiring  In  the  Americas  In  terms  of  pro- 
fessional revolutionism  are  Jtist  recent  addi- 
tions of  note  In  this  organic  process  toward 
Soviet  Russian  world  domination.  And,  In 
this  connection,  what  seems  most  difficult  to 
convey  to  free  citizens  Is  this  thriving  reality 
of  professional  revolutionism  that  inspirits 
the  process  of  psycho-political  warfare,  lead- 
ing to  Its  consummate  goal  of  a  Red  take- 
over and  the  addition  of  another  nation  to 
the  long  list  of  captive  nations.  When,  be- 
fore American  groups,  I  relate  this  process 
and  speak  about  some  6,000  political  warfare 
training  schools,  probably  over  200,000 
trained  Red  professional  revblutlonarles  scat- 
tered on  all  populated  continents,  about  slm- 
tilated  American  and  other  villages  In  the 
USSR  for  future  operations  In  the  U.S.. 
about  P.R.  "sleepers"  In  the  U.S.  and  else- 
where awaiting  patiently  the  opportunity 
that  contingent  events  may  afford,  and  the 
heavy  Red  resources  that  are  poured  Into  this 
prime  and  indispensable  weapon,  I  Invari- 
ably encounter  glares  of  disbelief  and  out- 
right rejection,  all  in  the  myopic  and  com- 
placent spirit  of  "It  Can't  Happen  Here." ' 
Well,  what  history  and  logic  can't  teach, 
costly  experience  will. 

After  the  Red  takeover  of  Cuba  a  decade 
ago,  most  Cubans  were  sent  behind  the  Iron 
Cturtaln  for  this  specialized  training,  to  so- 
called  universities  in  Moscow,  Prague  and 
elsewhere.  Now  the  training  ground,  not  only 
for  Cubans  but  also  nationals  from  all  coun- 
tries in  the  Americas,  Is  this  small  Island  In 
the  Caribbean.  Based  on  decades  of  cvunula- 
tlve  experience  and  systematic  cotirse  de- 
velopment In  masked  Institutions  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  outside,  this  expanding 
training  program  on  the  Island  Is  subsi- 
dized in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  Russlaiu, 
their  syndicated  allies  In  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  economic  deprivations  of  the  oppressed 
Citban  nation.  This  training  in  the  whole 
gamut  of  Red  peycho-polltlcal  warfare  In- 
cludes propaganda.  Infiltration  tactics,  popu- 
lar front  operations,  guerrilla  warefare,  sabo- 
tage, assassination  plotting,  and  the  Instru- 
mentalist development  of  every  conceivable 
means,  whether  universities,  drugs,  youthful 
Inexperience,  sex  blackmail,  etc.,  designed  to 
create  disorder,  division,  and  the  erosion  of 
legitimate  authority.  As  we  shall  see.  Castro's 
Cuba  is  now  primarily  the  convenient  and 
strategic  base  for  Red  psycho- political  war- 
fare operations  In  the  Americas.  Herein  lies 
the  real  threat  of  a  pygmy  leader  on  a  rela- 
tively small  Island,  backed,  subsidized  and 
controlled. 

Finally,  It  Is  no  wonder  that  Innumerable 
Cuban  refugees  and  defectors  have  rightly 
and  accurately  characterized  present-day 
Cuba  as  a  Russian  colony.  Again,  one  of  the 
closest  to  puppet  Castro,  his  own  sister,  has 
observed  In  uneqtilvocal  terms,  "We  could 
see  as  the  days  passed  how  the  country  was 
being  delivered  to  Russian  imperialism."* 
Despite  geographical  distance,  with  Castro, 
Cuba  has  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  slipped 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  though  we  Inac- 
curately speak  of  a  Sugar  Curtain.  In  short, 
Cuba  Is  the  latest  addition  to  the  long  lUt  of 
captive  nations.  To  Indicate  how  minds  work 
and  experience  teaches,  I  can't  but  recall  a 
White  House  call  at  the  end  of  July.  1961 
chastening  me  for  classifying  Castro's  Cuba 
as  a  captive  nation  In  an  address  I  delivered 
to  a  Chicago  Captive  Nations  Week  rally 
where  about  500  Cuban  refugees  participated. 
My  explanation  along  the  lines  set  forth  here 
were  to  no  avail.  However,  a  year  later,  In  his 
Cuban  crisis  address  to  the  American  nation 
President  Kennedy  numbered  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple as  a  "captive  people."  Similarly,  In  his 
recent  address  to  the  American  people,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  in  effect  saying,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  deliver  the  people  of  South  Viet- 


nam as  another  addition  to  the  long  list  of 
captive  nations. 

THX    BtrSSIAN    CUBAN    BASS    FOB    THE    AMEBICAS 

Turning  now  to  this  Russian  Cuban  Base 
for  the  Americas,  It  Is  always  important  to 
know  how  a  given  condition  or  state  of  cir- 
cumstances evolved,  at  what  costs  to  th« 
population,  and  toward  what  dominant  ends. 
An  evolutional  development  of  an  object  or 
phenomenon  always  provides  experiential  in- 
sights that  logical  analysis  alone  can  never 
divulge.  Por  example,  it  often  amazes  me  how 
relatively  few  educated  people  In  this  world 
actually  know  how  the  Soviet  Union  came 
into  being,  now  the  main  backer  of  the  emo- 
tionally unstable  Castro.  To  be  sure,  it  Is  not 
my  purpose  or  our  goal  here  to  furnish  an 
historical  account  of  the  Castro  story  In 
Cuba.  Others  have  narrated  this  far  more 
oranpetently  than  I  can.  No,  on  the  stage  set 
by  o\ir  depicted  framework  of  analysis,  It 
would  do  well  for  us  to  review  brlefiy  the 
highlights  of  this  evolution  In  terms  of  more 
or  less  acceptable  phases  of  the  development. 
This  brief  review  will  suggest  some  familiar 
repetitions  of  history. 

Por  our  formal  object.  It  would  not  be  a 
rigid  portrayal  to  view  the  Castro  story  in 
these  phases  of  development:  (1)  the  pre- 
takeover  phase  of  guerrilla  activity,  1963-59 
(2)  the  Red  unmasking  and  Russian  foot- 
hold, 1960-43  (3)  Castro's  vain  orientation 
toward  Peking,  1964-68  and  (4)  the  coneoU- 
datlon  of  the  Russian  Cuban  base,  1968  on- 
ward. The  first  phase,  marked  by  camouflage, 
perfidy,  naive  American  psychological  assist- 
ance, guerrilla  determination  cloaked  by 
Idealistic  propaganda,  and  a  corroded  regime, 
we  can  dispose  of  quickly.  Not  unlike  the 
perfidious  genocldlst.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  who  ex- 
ploited the  genuine  fores  of  nationalism  and 
human  economic  aspirations  to  further  his 
ultimate  Red  totaUtarlan  objective.  Castro 
made  his  appeal  to  these  same  forces  and 
attracted  the  help  and  sympathies  of 
peasants,  Intellectuals  and  other  strata  of 
Cuban  society.  While  In  the  Sierra  Maestta 
Mountains  he  owed  the  safety  of  his  life  and 
revolution  to  the  peasants  who  only  sought 
a  more  livable  economic  existence.  These 
legitimate  forces  surrounded  the  26th  of 
Jiily  Movement,  from  that  date  In  1953,  when 
Castro  attacked  the  Moncada  Barracks,  to 
the  takeover  on  January  1.  1959.  Those  who 
knew  Castro  from  the  days  at  Havana  Uni- 
versity and  elsewhere  openly  suspected  his 
motives,  were  left  unheard,  and  In  the  end 
were  proven  right — another  old  behavioral 
pattern. 

As  In  so  many  other  historical  cases  of  the 
Red  Cheaters  In  this  century,  the  second 
phase  initiated  the  betrayal  of  Cuba,  Its  peo- 
ple, and  Castro's  own  revolutionary  loyalists. 
His  supporting  peasants  were  now,  in  1960. 
"little  donkeys"  untutored  in  Marxism;  na- 
tionalist Cuban  veterans  of  the  revolution , 
were  suddenly  unfit  for  their  military  and 
government  positions;  and  the  autonomous 
status  of  Havana  University  was  abolished  to 
become  a  reservoir  of  totalitarian  indoctrina- 
tion.* With  speed  and  ruthlessness.  Commu- 
nist Party  characters  began  to  emerge  Into 
leadmg  positions,  and  names  such  as  "Che 
Ouevara.  L&zaro  Pefia,  Bias  Roca  and  others 
began  to  occupy  the  seats  of  the  inner  court- 
cll.  As  demonstrated  In  punctuated  form  two 
years  later,  with  equal  speed  plans  were  laid 
for  a  Russian  and  Red  Chinese  back- 
ing for  a  psychological  propaganda  campaign 
throughout  Latin  America,  for  the  system- 
atic exploitation  of  favorable  conditions  in 
Latin  American  countries,  particularly  Bra- 
zil and  Venezuela,  to  foist  "the  socialist  rev- 
olution" and  eventually,  over  a  ten  or  fifteen 
year  period,  establish  a  "Union  of  Socialist 
RepubUcs  of  the  Americas,"  for  the  training 
m  Cuba  of  thousands  of  Latin  Americans  in 
psycho-polltlcal  warfare,  and  for  basic  exac- 
tions in  toll  and  sweat  from  the  now  captive 
Cuban  populace  to  undertake  this  seemingly 
grandiose  continental  program. 
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How  swiftly  the  trmnsrormailon  of  Cuba 
was  executed,  all  the  world  wa»  able  to  wit- 
ness two  years  hence.  What  Just  a  few  years 
before  was  regarded  on  the  world  scale  as  a 
small  Island  of  some  seven  million  people, 
with  a  gross  national  product  of  over  92  bil- 
lion and  Indigenous  beauty  and  civilized  at- 
tractions, now  suddenly  became  a  crossroad 
of  connict  and  military  confrontation  t)e- 
tween  the  two  major  nuclear  powers  in  the 
world  Vlrtuallv  overnight  the  new  Russian 
base  was  conver:ed  into  a  nuclear  arsenal 
with  Russian  IRBMs  placed  In  a  calculated 
setting  for  a  nuclear  blackma'l  of  the  United 
State.;  itself  The  outstand.n^  facts  of  the 
Bav  of  Pigs  disaster  and  the  subsequent  mis- 
sile cr.sis  in  October.  1962  are  well  known  to 
you.  However,  for  our  analytl:  examination 
here,  the  meaning  and  slgnlflc.incs  of  these 
tw3  facts  deserve  special  consideration.  The 
first  plainly  demonstrated  the  Ineptitude 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration  to  handle 
politically  and  militarily  this  Cuban  prob- 
lem. This  no  doubt  inspired  t^e  Khrushchev 
adven'ure  later,  and  with  lasting  benefits 
to  Moscow's  strategy  In  the  Americas  The 
second  event,  namely  the  missile  crisis,  pro- 
duced President  Kennedy's  "assurances 
against  an  Invasion  of  Cuba."  which  the 
Kremlin  to  this  day  Interprets  a^  a  binding 
guarantee  that  the  US  would  neither  in- 
vade nor  permit  an  Invasion  of  Cuba  What 
finer  sanctuary  could  one  obialn  for  foment- 
ing trouble  and  revolution  In  the  profes- 
sional Leninist  senie  throughout,  the 
Americas! 

Cleawly  now.  these  notable  events  of  the 
early  60's  laid  the  foundation  for  the  bulld-up 
of  Cuba  as  a  Russian  base  of  systematic  psy- 
cho-political warfare  In  the  Americas  As  we 
turn  to  the  third  phase  le  .  Castro's  vain 
and  materially  futile  approach  toward  Pe- 
king, which  caused  some  difficulties  for  the 
Russians,  there  are  several  prominent  as- 
pects to  be  considered.  One.  accounting  in 
pare  for  this  overt  re-dlrectlon.  the  erratic 
totalitarian  leader  of  Cuba  was  definitely  dis- 
satisfied with  Khrushchev's  retreat  In  the 
face  of  the  American  naval  blockade  Two. 
In  the  following  three  years,  his  vocal  erratl- 
clsm  was  amply  demonstrated  by  his  seem- 
ing dependence  on  Peking,  which  had  nei- 
ther the  capability  of  furnishing  the  where- 
withal for  those  "continental  plans'"  nor  a 
stability  within  Red  China  during  the  maca- 
bre circus  of  Mao's  "cultural  revolution." 
Three,  to  this  day,  it  is  a  controversial  Issue 
as  to  whether  all  the  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons had  been  withdrawn  from  Cuba  And 
four,  the  deteriorating  economic  condition  in 
Cuba  during  this  entire  p<flod  and  the  con- 
vening of  the  so-called  Trlcontlnental  con- 
ference In  January.  1966  clearly  Indicated 
that  the  powerful  Russian  hold  on  Cuba  had 
not  lessened.  These  last  two  points  require 
necessary  elaboration  for  they  lead  to  the 
fourth  phase  on  the  firm  consolidation  of 
this  Russian  Cuban  base  In  1968 

It  wasnt  until  the  end  of  1961  that  Castro 
orally  publicized  his  concealed  motive  when 
he  declared  ""I  am  a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  and 
will  be  one  until  the  day  I  die  " '  •  As  In  so 
many  other  instances.  I  am  sure  this  Russian 
tool  doesn't  understand  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm. 
which  Is  an  ideological  squared  circle,  but 
the  badge  of  differentiation  and  ostensible 
philosophical  respectability  is  nevertheless 
polltlcallv  useful  Marxism  carries  as  much 
weight  with  the  pattern  of  economic  totali- 
tarianism In  Cuba  as  It  does  In  other  Red- 
controlled  states,  which  substantially  means 
zero  As  In  Czecho-Slovakla.  Poland.  Bul- 
garia. North  Korea  and  other  smaller  Red 
states,  the  economic  deterioration  of  Cuba 
In  this  decade  Is  basically  the  result  of  to- 
talitarian planning  geared  to  the  proverbial 
'"continental  plans""  of  psycho-polltlcal  war- 
fare and  military  aggression.  Those  In  the 
U.S .  for  example,  who  glibly  speak  of  mal- 
adjusted national  priorities  should  study  the 
pattern  of  any  Red  state,  particularly  the 


empire-state  of  the  USSR,  and  by  contrast 
would  see  day  compared  to  night,  even  on 
the  scale  of  satisfied  idealism." 

An  overburdening  bureaucracy,  dispropor- 
tionate armed  services,  spy  network*,  con- 
centration camps,  political  warfare  schools, 
heavy  subventions  for  propaganda,  friend- 
ship missions  and  other  familiar  accouter- 
ments  of  the  Red  totalitarian  state  are  not 
productive  factors  on  the  plane  of  civilized 
economic  values.  Rather,  they  represent  In- 
dividually and  collectively  a  burdensome, 
costly  Imposition  on  the  sweat,  toll  and  lives 
of  the  underlying  captive  populace.  What  has 
transpired  and  exlsu  In  Russian-controlled 
Cuba  Is  an  old  repeated  story,  going  back 
to  the  Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist 
Republic  m  1917  As  elsewhere.  Castro's  Jails 
and  concentration  camps  are  filled  with 
some  85.000  political  prisoners,  subjected  to 
forced  labor  and  Indignities  that  receive 
scarcely  a  whimper  In  the  United  Nations 
and  other  councils  and  media  of  vocal 
Idealism. '- 

Here  are  some  salient  facts  on  Cuba's  eco- 
nomic deterioration  In  the  service  of  Cas- 
tro's Russian  "continental  plans.""  Moscow 
subsidizes  Its  Cuban  base  at  the  rate  of  91 
million  a  day.  receiving  in  return  unneeded 
sugar  that  costs  twice  as  much  to  produce 
than  m  free  economies.  Reflecting  the  state 
of  the  economy,  the  Cuban  peso  sells  for  less 
than  three  cents  in  the  world  market,  and  to 
pay  for  goods  purchMed  from  Western  Eu- 
rope or  Canada.  Castro  must  pay  In  hard  cur- 
rency, which  for  him  Is  In  continual  short 
supply.  On  this  small  Island  over  a  third  of 
a  million  are  In  the  armed  services.  Includ- 
ing the  250.000  mllltla.  Collective  sUte 
farms,  employing  a  half  a  million  workers, 
account  for  about  70  per  cent  of  agricultural 
output  and.  according  to  plan,  would  pro- 
duce about  90  per  cent  as  the  remaining 
200.000  small  private  landowners  are 
squeezed  out  In  the  next  two  decades  Sugar 
still  Is  the  main  foreign-exchange  earning 
crop,  averaging  over  seven  million  tons  with 
a  goal  set  for  ten  million  In  1970.  Diversifi- 
cation efforts  in  cattle-ralalng.  rice,  grapes, 
asparagus,  etc..  have  not  succeeded  as 
planned,  and  over  these  years  Cuba  still 
Imports  more  food  than  It  exports. 

For  the  populace  at  large,  life  Is  pretty 
drab  and  fear-ridden,  given  the  block  spy 
system  and  the  like  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
several  airline  hijackers  have  sought  an  "out" 
back  to  the  States  By  far  more  prominent 
Is  the  fact  that  approximately  400.000  Cubans 
h?ve  fled  to  the  US  since  1959,  and  since 
December  1.  1965  nearly  158.000  antl-Castro 
Cubans  have  been  alr-llfted  to  the  US  at  an 
average  American  cost  of  about  955  million 
per  annum  This  questionable  policy  of  In- 
directly aiding  Castro  through  property  con- 
fiscations nnd  lessened  antl-Castro  resistance 
and  rebellion  deserves  serious  reexamination. 
Nonetheless,  under  the  Maximum  Leader's 
rule.  I.D  cards  for  all  were  Instituted  to 
tighten  security  surveillance;  Catholic 
schools  were  abolished,  and  children  attend 
state  schools  with  their  heavy  propaganda 
indoctrination:  ration  cards  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  with  dally  shortages  dictating  con- 
sumption In  such  terms:  three  pounds  of  rice 
per  person  per  month,  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  meat  per  person  per  week,  orange 
juice  only  for  infants  and  the  sick,  three 
ounces  of  coffee  per  person  per  week,  twenty- 
five  gallons  of  gas  for  a  large  automobile.  If 
a  Cuban  has  one.  and  two  new  pairs  of  shoes 
per  year  Night  life,  which  used  to  be  a 
source  of  gaiety  for  the  average  fun-loving 
Cuban,  Is  now  almost  exclusively  for  foreign- 
ers. Including  the  nearly  8.000  Russian  mili- 
tary advisors  and  '"technicians."  Batista  was 
corrupt,  but  Castro  Is  corruptibly  impover- 
ishing. 

A  final  economic  facet  of  Importance  to 
our  total  anal>'sl8  Is,  in  addition  to  the  Rus- 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


slan  aid,  the  real  poUtlcal  aid  given  to  the 
totalitarian  Cistro  regime  by  several  Free 
World  trading  countries.  Britain,  Spain, 
Prance  and  Japan  as  well  as  others  are  In- 
volved. At  the  beginning  of  1967,  Cuba  had 
only  about  $50  million  in  hard  currency  left, 
but  West  European  countries  saved  It  from 
the  brink  with  credit  extensions  of  over  $140 
million.  Britain  and  lU  sale  of  900  Leyland 
buses.  French  trucks  and  heavy  roadbulldlng 
equipment.  Spanish  fishing  trawlers,  trucks 
and  buses.  Japanese  sugar  purchases  and  de- 
tails of  similar  character.  In  some  Instances 
buttressed  by  five  year  term  credits,  are  In 
the  aggregate  beneficial  to  Castro  Russian 
plans.  Americans  recent  this  trade,  but  as  I 
once  pointed  out  In  an  exchange  with  Sena- 
tor FulbrUhl,  chalrni  in  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  our  allies  can 
come  b;\ck  at  us.  primarily  with  reference  to 
Eastern  Europe,  and  soundly  point  to  "'the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  our  failure  to 
have  provided  that  kind  of  cold  war  Institu- 
tional framework  that  would  consider  not 
only  the  trade  weapon,  but  ptolltlcal  and 
other  nonmlUtary  weapons  and  In  the  diplo- 
matic area  alike"  "  In  the  Americas  we  are 
not  even  adequately  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  peycho-polltlcal  threat  posed  by  Castro 
and  his  Russian  sponsors  which  was  Indi- 
cated by  the  faint  response  In  the  Americas 
to  the  highly  significant  Trlcontlnental  Con- 
ference In  Havana  In  January  1966. 

THE    RED    SUMMrr    ON    POLmCAL    WARTAKE 

The  trlcontlnental  Conference  was  really 
a  Red  summit  on  political  warfare  In  the 
Americas  It  was  publicized  as  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America,  a  sort  of  Banding  con- 
ference In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  real- 
ity. It  was  a  convention  of  eighty-two  Com- 
munist Party  delegations,  the  Soviet  Union 
having'  forty  delegates  led  by  Sharaf  Rashl- 
dov  and  Red  China  with  thirty-four  dele- 
gates Despite  the  Slno-Russlan  rift,  it  is 
Illuminating  that  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
conference  were  approved  unanimously.  One 
couldn't  get  better  unity  than  this.  More- 
over, the  declared  resolution  of  the  gathering 
are  as  clear  and  explicit  as  to  the  Red  Kampf 
as  were  the  pages  of  Hitler's  Meln  Kampf. 
We  cannot  ever  blame  the  Red  totalltarlans 
for  Informing  us  of  their  Intentions  and  pro- 
grammatic directions,  but  we  must  continu- 
ally blame  ourselves  for  Ignoring  them  until 
It  Is  almost  too  late. 

In  addition  to  stating  Its  purposes  and 
objectives  with  maximum  candor,  the  con- 
ference was  revealing  In  numerous  res[)ects. 
As  Just  fwlnted  out.  In  spite  of  the  Slno- 
Russlan  conflict.  It  showed  again  the  power 
of  unity  where  the  common  enemy  denomi- 
nator, the  U.S.,  Is  Involved.  This  summit 
meeting  on  insurrectionary  planning  across 
two  continents  underscored  the  grip  the 
Russians  have  on  the  Cuban  base,  regard- 
less of  the  many  Havana-Moscow  squabbles 
that  marked  this  period.  Also.  In  this  so- 
called  appeal  to  the  Third  World,  tlie  world 
of  the  less  developed  nations,  it  was  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  partial  non-Russian 
composition  of  the  USSR  delegation,  start- 
ing with  Sharaf  Rashldov.  a  candidate  mem- 
ber of  the  Politburo,  as  though  to  Impress  on 
others  the  organic  unity  of  the  USSR  and 
the  affinity  of  Its  lees  developed  nations  with 
the  L.D  N.  peoples  Furthermore,  in  the  string 
of  peak  developments  and  major  highlights 
of  the  Castro  story — already  punctuated  by 
the  1959  takeover,  the  1961  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco, 
and  the  1962  missile  crisis — this  conference 
Is  the  next  peak  development  resulting  from 
President  Kennedy's  guarantee  of  sanctuary 
for  the  Russian  base  and  leading  to  the  next 
major  developments,  namely  the  Immediate 
formation  of  Castro's  Latin  American  Soli- 
darity Organization  (LASO)  and  the  Havana- 
Moscow  accord  of  1968. 

Clearly.  In  unmistakable  terms,  this  Red 
Summit  produced  a  declaration  of  psycho- 
pollUcil  war  against  all  the  governments  In 
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the  Americas.  The  underlying  problem  for 
the  conspiratorial  delegates  was  not  what  to 
do,  but  how  to  do  It — a  problem  of  Imple- 
mentation and  timing,  not  one  of  resolution 
and  fixed  objective.  The  problem  of  Imple- 
mentation has  been  a  source  of  superficial 
friction  between  Castro  and  the  Russians. 
As  one  Cuban  analyst  put«  It,  "for  the  Rus- 
sians .  .  .  Castro  represents  an  extremely 
efficient  springboard  for  the  spread  of  com- 
munism to  the  rest  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  ...  It  Is  convenient  for  them  to 
have  some  Influence  on  the  development  of 
Communist  governments  originated  from 
Cuba.  But.  as  far  as  the  Ideology,  the  Ideol- 
ogy that  has  been  advocated  for  Instance 
by  Ch^  Ouevara  and  by  most  of  the  leaders 
In  the  Castro  government  today,  Is  more  In 
line  With  the  Maoist  Ideas."  "  Let  me  stress 
here  a  vital  point  that  Is  often  overlooked, 
and  this  is  that  Maoist  Ideas  on  guerrilla 
warfare,  the  countryside  tactic  and  so  forth, 
not  new  In  themselves,  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive to  Russian  political  warfare  strategy 
which,  given  time  and  place,  readily  accom- 
modates them.  The  fundamental  question  Is 
timing,  a  prudent  assessment  of  not  only  a 
local  or  regional  or  even  a  continental  situa- 
tion but  of  a  global  one  and,  from  this  view- 
point, being  In  a  far  more  critical  position 
than  Is  Mao,  Castro  or  other  Red  pygmies, 
the  Russian  coordinator  is  right  In  his  pur- 
suit for  balanced  warfare  with  maximized 
opportunities  for  success. 

Now  let  us  observe  some  of  the  declarations 
and  resolutions  of  this  Red  Summit  on 
psycho-polltlcal  warfare.  Among  numerous 
resolutions,  one  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
continuing  Latin  American  Solidarity  Orga- 
nization "to  combat  North  American  im- 
perialism." Another,  targeting  Colombia, 
Venezuela  and  Peru,  called  "To  advance  the 
militant  solidarity  of  the  fighters  of  those 
countries  among  each  other,  and  with  tbe 
countries  of  the  three  continents  in  the  great 
battle  for  national  liberation."  As  some  of 
you  know,  the  Red  Casa  Nostra  also  under- 
wrote political  warfare  training  schools  in 
Havana  and  Pyonyang  In  captive  North 
Korea.  A  long  resolution,  studded  with  typ- 
ical Red  Jargon  on  "principles  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  nonintervention,"  "liberty  and 
Independence."  "facism  and  Imperialism." 
concentrates  on  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
condemns  "the  imperialist  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  an  aggressor," 
"the  oligarchic  governments  of  Brazil.  Para- 
guay, Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
as  accomplices,"  and  "the  Organization  of 
American  States  a  prime  political  instrument 
of  North  American  Imperialism."  Other  con- 
demnatory resolutions  were  directed,  for 
example,  at  the  United  Nations  for  ineffec- 
tiveness and  vacillation  and  at  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force  "for  being  a  threat  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  and  the  embodiment  of  inter- 
national  counter-revolution." 

The  pitch  for  all  this  and  more  was  prodded 
by  the  chief  of  the  largest  delegation  to 
this  Red  Appalachla.  In  his  statement  the 
Kremlin's  mouthpiece  Indicated  the  prime 
targets  when  he  said  "We  express  our  frater- 
nal solidarity  with  the  armed  fight  for  liberty 
by  the  patriotic  Venezuelans.  Peruvians, 
Colombians  and  Guatemalans  against  the 
lackey  Imperialism."  "  Using  the  techniques 
of  accusing  others  for  their  exclusive  crimes 
In  this  respect,  he  went  on  to  say  "The  peo- 
ples that  carry  on  this  heroic  struggle  against 
imperialism.  In  whatever  corner  of  the  globe 
that  it  takes  place,  can  be  certain  that  the 
soviet  people  will  always  be  at  their  side." 
No  doubt,  captive  to  captive.  The  climax  of 
the  statement  is  reached  In  these  words: 
"Our  principal  enemy  Is  world  imperialism, 
headed  by  the  imperialism  of  the  United 
States."  and  the  old  Russian  Imperio-coloni- 
allst  ring,  "in  the  world-wide  struggle  for 
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liberation."  That  Is  liberation  into  Russian 
captivity. 

As  in  all  such  operations  with  a  guaran- 
teed base,  the  propaganda  and  organizational 
tentacles  arc  formed  and  begin  to  penetrate 
the  environment  of  the  targeted  "enemy," 
sweeping  into  their  grip  a  motley  assortment 
of  humanity,  from  gangsters  to  educated 
fools,  and  tearing  at  every  disruptive  issue, 
from  Red  victory  in  Vietnam  to  sex  educa- 
tion in  primary  schools.  Castro's  LASO  was 
launched  for  export  of  revolution  through- 
out the  hemisphere,  and  thousands  of  agents. 
Including  students  and  black  militants,  are 
trained  annually  for  the  act.  ThU  only 
formalized  and  magnified  an  operation  that 
had  been  in  process  since  the  start  of  the 
decade.  For  example,  the  criminal  Robert  F. 
Williams,  who  fled  arrest  on  a  kidnaping 
charge  In  North  Carolina,  was  operating  long 
before  this  on  Radio  Havana  and  through 
other  media.  He  was  continually  giving  ad- 
vice to  Afro-Americans  on  revolt  tactics,  as 
for  instance,  "Hand  grenades,  bazookas,  light 
mortars,  rocket  launchers,  machine  guns  and 
ammunition  can  he  bought  clandestinely 
from  servicemen,  anxious  to  make  a  fast 
dollar  .  .  .  Extensive  sabotage  is  possible. 
Gas  tanks  on  public  vehicles  can  be  choked 
up  with  sand."  and  so  forth."  A  trl-Con- 
tlnental  Information  Center  eventually 
emerged  In  New  York  and  paraded  such  spon- 
sors as  the  baby  doctor  Benjamin  Spock  and 
the  so-called  communist  theoretician  Herbert 
Aptheker.  Undoubtedly,  a  proliferation  of 
such  activities  will  occur  as  It  did  thirty 
years  ago,  but  with  one  great  difference,  the 
Inunensely  greater  Cold  War  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Rtisslan  center. 

Now  for  the  present  phase  of  Russian  con- 
solidation of  its  Cuban  base.  Those  who  over 
the  years  have  demonstrated  little  percep- 
tion into  Russian  cold  war  strategy  and 
tactics,  have  recently  been  sobered  up  by 
what  they  call  "the  Sovletizatlon  of  Cuba." 
You  wouldn't  know  from  this  brand  of  think- 
ing that  any  missile  crisis  occurred  in  1962, 
and  all  that  that  Implied  In  preparation. 
Russian  control  and  Russian  influence.  The 
economic  cards  of  power  alone  foretold  the 
destiny  of  Cuoa  even  three  years  before.  Thus 
the  report€(d  pact  between  Havana  and  Mos- 
cow in  1968  is  Just  the  culmination  of  a 
trend  In  basic  evidence  for  an  entire  decade, 
regardless  of  superficial  ebbs  and  flows  In 
Castro-Russian  relations. 

This  significant  pact  is  loaded  with  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  dyntmilte.  First,  as  dis- 
closed by  intelligence  and  diplomatic  Cuban 
defectors,  the  Russians  are  now  In  full  con- 
trol of  the  DOI,  Castro's  Directorate  General 
of  Intelligence,  and  with  it  Cuba's  diplo- 
matic apparatus  and  Prensa  Latina,  Castro's 
wire  service.  Second,  the  characteristic  Rus- 
sian policy  ruse  is  seen  in  an  attempted  com- 
bination of  Moscow's  "peaceful  coexistence" 
strategem  on  the  inter-governmental  level 
and  a  more  recessive  and  subterranean  Cas- 
trotst  political  warfare  operation  on  the  two 
continents.  After  all,  neither  Khrushchev  nor 
Brezhnev  nor  Kosygin  ever  repudiated  the 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  or  "peoples' 
wars"  technique:  in  fact,  each  is  on  record 
reasserting  it.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  Brezh- 
nev hHS  found  the  facade  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence" most  conducive  to  Red  penetra- 
tions for  enkindling  such  phoney  wars.  With 
a  vocal  de-emphasis  of  political  warfare  on 
the  governmental  level  and  greater  mechan- 
ical efficiency  In  exporting  revolution  through 
indigenous  forces  on  the  two  continents,  the 
Castro  regime.  Just  like  the  Russian  regime 
In  Moscow,  can  even  become  acceptable  to 
the  U.S.  By  the  same  token,  easier  Russian 
access  to  the  Latin  American  countries  will 
be  facilitated,  too. 

According  to  one  Important  defector,  Or- 
lando Castro  Hidalgo,  a  former  member  of 
the  GDI.  the  economic  leverage  exercised  by 
the  Russians  to  obtain  all  this  is  to  continue 
supporting  Castro's  lagging  economy  with 
subsidies    and    5,000   technicians.''   Moscow 


has  also  agreed  to  Increase  desperately 
needed  petroleum  shipments  and  to  pur- 
chase more  of  Cuba's  nickel  ore  output. 
Also,  the  Cuban  and  Russian  embassies  in 
Mexico  City  are  mutually  coordinating  sub- 
versive operations  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  while  the  Paris  center  of  the 
DGI  conducts  operations  into  South  Amer- 
ica, with  active  support  from  the  Russian 
embassies.  Another  recent  defector,  Augustin 
Sanchez  Gonzalez,  went  on  leave  from  his 
post  M  charge  d'affairs  of  Cuba's  United 
Nations  mission  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for 
a  visit  to  Cuba,  returned,  and  defected.  What 
he  saw  was  a  "total  domination'"  of  his  Cuba 
by  the  USSR.  He  publicly  charged  that 
Castro  "is  making  of  Cuba  merely  another 
colony  of  imperial  Russia."  He  also  observed, 
"While  the  common  people  lack  food,  medi- 
cine, adequate  clothing  and  shoes,  the 
wealth  of  Cuba  continues  to  flow  abroad  in  a 
vain  effort  to  subvert  the  Latin  American 
continent." "  Such  accounts  only  repeat 
what  others  have  attested  to  years  ago.  As  in 
the  mountainous  cases  of  refugees  and  de- 
fectors from  Eastern  Europe  and  Red  Asia, 
the  question  is  how  many  does  it  take  to 
impress  these  truths  on  the  still  free  peoples? 
Red  propaganda  concerning  Vietnam  has 
demonstrated  how  easily  people  can  be  mis- 
led despite  the  testimonies  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  tiave  experienced  Red  totalitarian 
tyranny  and  have  wtinessed  the  worst  cases 
of  terrorism  and  genocide.  But,  then,  is  It 
true,  as  Sanchez  says,  that  Castro's  effort  Is 
"vain"  to  subvert  the  Latin  American  conti- 
nent? 

"OUK    CONTINENTAl.    PLANS"    IN    EXECUTION 

For  the  process  of  psycho-polltlcal  warfare 
and  its  outcomes,  implied  predictions  in  ad- 
jectives such  as  vain,  promising,  successful, 
etc.  are  always  academic  and  experientlally 
amateurish.  The  process  rests  heavily  on 
emergent  contingencies  and  a  capability  to 
capitalize  on  them.  A  linear  cause  and  ef- 
fect development  is  not  the  essence  of  this 
process,  and  from  Lenin  down  to  Castro  the 
chance  moment  was  always  crucial.  No  one 
can  predict  the  eventuatlon  of  the  chance 
moment,  but  they  who  work  toward  it,  what- 
ever its  form  or  character,  and  have  developed 
a  capability  to  harness  it  stand  the  best 
chance  of  winning,  regardless  of  numerous 
costly  dry-run  rehearsals  and  probing  tests. 
Time,  patience,  methodical  organizational 
build-up,  and  professional  revolutionary 
training  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  this 
capability.  The  Americas  have  deep-seated 
problems  as  any  other  area,  ranging  from 
afiluent  indifference  to  overpopulation,  and 
trained  professional  revolutionaries  can  easily 
tap  them  through  a  variety  of  means,  whether 
instigated  agitation,  front  association  or 
outright  leadership.  Ciunulatlve  causation  is 
what  counts,  and  then  the  anticipated 
chance. 

Castro  was  In  a  sense  right  when  years  ago 
he  spoke  of  "our  continental  plans" — but 
not  his  and  his  associates,  rather  the  Rus- 
sians and  his.'*  The  overall  framework  is 
set  and  moulded,  and  if  the  Red  pygmy  in 
his  emotional  tantrums  were  to  balk  it, 
I'm  certain  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
he  would  not  again  see  the  light  of  day.  Much 
content  of  specific  subversive  and  other 
events  has  already  been  recorded,  and  there 
assuredly  will  be  considerably  more  in  the 
years  ahead,  with  proliferating  consequences 
and  points  of  impact  in  a  constantly  fluctuat- 
ing environment.  In  short,  if  one  grasps  the 
framework  set  forth  here,  all  that  is  sub- 
stantially required  for  the  period  ahead  is 
to  systematically  catalog  by  case  method 
the  empirical  evidence  of  the  execution  of 
"our  continental  plans."  Here  let  us  re- 
count some  selected  speciflc  cases  that  from 
this  point  of  time  may  be  regarded  as  "fail- 
ures," but  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  longer 
time  dimension  may  prove  to  be  experi- 
mental cases  that  were  necessary  for  the 
final  results.  We  dont  ever  want  to  place 
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ourMlTCs  in  the  position  of  Mylng  "My  mind 
Is  OQAde  up;  don't  confuse  me  with  the 
facts." 

The  conditions  in  l.atln  America  vary  In 
character  and  degree  from  country  to  coun- 
try, and  the  Red  totallUrtans  will  naturally 
concentrate  on  the  weakest  one.  Overall,  these 
conditions  tor  social  ferment  and  unrest  In- 
clude a  rapid  population  growth,  structural 
economic  imbalances,  income  maldlstrlbu- 
Uon,  single  export  sUples.  lack  of  transport 
and  communications.  Inadequate  agrarian 
land  ownership.  Illiteracy,  and  governmental 
Instability.  Regardless  of  marked  Improve- 
ments, the  Cuban-trained  PR.  will  always 
agitate  for  easily  Idealized  objecUves  on 
higher  points  and  levels  of  scale.  This  U 
even  being  done  in  the  developed  economy 
of  the  0.S.  where  over-exaggerated  poverty, 
the  Immaturity  of  youth,  naive  pacifism  mag- 
nified racism  and  Vietnam  frustrations  are 
being  methodically  exploited.  In  short,  the 
prevalence  of  problems  Is  extensive,  and  thus 
the  field  for  manipulation  is  unbounded,  de- 
pending on  popular  awareness,  security  alert- 
ness, and  national  will. 

Bolivia,  as  we  aU  know,  was  a  testing 
ground  for  a  Castro-type  operaUon.  The  non- 
Cuban  Ernesto  Ch*  Guevara,  supposedly  a 
guerrilla  warfare  expert,  chose  this  ground 
and  was  killed  by  the  Bolivian  army  In  Oc- 
tober 1967  The  propaganda  rumblings  over 
this  event  extended  to  black  militants  in  the 
U.S.  who.  In  addressing  themselves  a  couple 
of  months  before  to  fellow  comrade  Ch*." 
stated  "The  African-Americans  inside  the 
United  States  have  a  great  deal  of  admira- 
tion for  you.  We  eagerly  await  your  wrlUngs 
in  order  to  read  them,  digest  them  and  plan 
our  tactics  baaed  on  them."  "•  For  the  Rua- 
alans  this  must  have  been  a  complete  waste. 
Bolivian  government  forces  have  also  cap- 
tured a  guerrilla  leader,  Felix  Melgar  Antelo. 
trained  In  Cuba  and  quite  informative  as  to 
Ruaslan-Cuban  operations  out  of  Havana  and 
throtigh  Russian  embassies  In  Uruguay, 
Colombia  and  Mexico.  Typical  of  other  Latin 
American  countries,  as  concerns  Instability 
in  government,  Bolivia  underwent  a  unique 
socUl  revolution  In  1952.  a  military  coup  in 
10M,  and  another  one  in  1960  under  Gen- 
eral Alfredo  Orando.  Economic  problems  in 
further  nationalization  of  resources,  as  the 
OuU  oil  fields,  transiwrtatlon  and  marketing 
plague  the  present  regime. 

Another  terrorist  target  has  been  Brasil. 
the  sometimes  tottering  keystone  of  South 
America.  Psyohologloally,  It  must  be  borne 
ta  mind  that  aelde  from  Injected  Leninist  or 
Maoist  doctrine,  Castro,  a  Latin  American,  in 
part  pictures  himself  as  the  proverbial  Latin 
American  leader  operating  now.  by  proxy, 
out  of  th«  mountains  for  social  Justice.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  vast  dlCerence  between  the 
revoiutlonarieB  of  the  past  In  this  area  and 
the  professional  ones  of  the  present  under 
Ruaslan  guidance.  The  difference  Is  between 
national  Independence  with  social  Justice 
and  captivity  In  the  extended  Soviet  Ruaalan 
Empire  without  it.  Brazil,  too.  has  had  many 
revolutions  and  Just  a  few  years  ago  was  on 
the  brink  of  a  Red  takeover.  Early  in  the 
decade  of  the  60's.  Castro  had  his  eye  on  this 
large  nation  when  be  was  reported  to  have 
said.  "This  continental  action  must  begin 
with  the  two  countries  where  the  conditions 
are  the  most  favorable.  I.e.  Venezuela  and 
Brazil.  It  will  take  about  10  or  15  yean  to 
get  all  of  the  other  naUons  into  the  fold."  " 

This  year  Brazilian  forces  uncovered  a 
training  center  on  the  Paraguay- Brazil  border 
with  a  band  trained  In  Cuba  and  possessing  a 
powerful  radio  station  In  direct  contact  with 
Havana.  The  case  of  the  kidnaping  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  C.  Burke  Elbrick  In  Rio  de 
Janeiro  this  past  September  is  also  signifi- 
cant. Thirteen  of  the  fifteen  Brazilian  prls- 
oaen  traded  for  tlie  life  of  the  ambassador 
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asked  to  go  to  Cuba  upon  their  arrival  in 
Mexico  City.  The  largest  nation  In  Latin 
America,  Brazil  has  Its  outstanding  problems 
of  Insufficient  capital,  vast  unexplolted  re- 
aouroee,  Infiatlon.  structural  economic  Im- 
balanoe,  and  communications  deficiencies. 

In  the  adjacent  northern  countries  of 
Venezuela  and  Colombia,  the  pattern  of 
psycho-polltlcal  warfare  has  been  substan- 
tially the  same.  Involving  propaganda,  the 
exploitation  of  students,  terrorism,  bank 
holdups,  iwllce  station  and  barrack  raids, 
building  burning,  assassinations  and  other 
activities  reminiscent  of  the  banditry  of 
Stalin  and  the  early  Ruaslan  Bolsheviks.  As 
reported  early  this  year,  the  Colombian 
government  had  "discovered  an  Internation- 
al Communist  subversive  plot  which  extends 
to  Mexico.  Bolivia.  Peru,  Venezuela,  Brazil 
and  Colombia.""  The  story  was  confirmed 
by  the  Venezuelan  government.  This  and 
other  reports  disclosed  that  at  the  end  at 
December.  1968.  "70  guerrilla  delegates  from 
five  countries  met  In  the  Andes  Mountains 
along  the  Venezuelan-Colombian  border  to 
'Integrate'  their  acUvltles  in  a  conUnental 
war  of  subversion  and  terror."  Three  Russian 
KOB  agents  were  present,  one  identified  as 
B.  Taraskov.  The  urban  riots  In  five  Colom- 
bian cities  last  January  were  one  result  of 
this  meeting,  developing  a  labor  dispute  over 
bus  fires  into  a  wave  of  terror. 

Prom  our  viewpoint.  In  all  of  this  It  Is 
quintessential  to  constantly  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  guiding  and  Integrating  Rus- 
sian hand.  According  to  Colombian.  Vene- 
zuelan and  other  intelligence  sources,  Mos- 
cow Is  pouring  In  some  one  million  dollars 
for  this  guerrilla  Integration  program:  It  has 
appointed  Tiro  Pljo.  a  polltburo  member  of 
the  Soviet-controlled  Colombian  Communist 
Party  as  the  chief  of  the  combined  Oolom- 
blan  and  Venezuelan  guerrilla  forces;  it  has 
its  security  members  in  Russian  embassies 
aid  m  the  planning  and  staging  of  riots,  as 
two  had  In  Bogota:  It  has  embassy  couriers 
traveling  regularly  from  Havana  to  Mexico 
City  to  deliver  funds  to  Castrolte  couriers 
for  guerrilla  distribution  in  South  America, 
and  one  was  apprehended  at  the  El  Dorado 
airport  In  Bogota  with  U.S.  tlOO.OOO  and  Rus- 
sian plans  for  intensified  urban  and  niral 
guerrilla  activity  in  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Bolivia  and  Panama.  One  could  go  on  and 
on  with  this  kind  of  authentic,  detailed  re- 
porting, but  It  won't  help  In  the  least  if  we 
have  no  overall  conception,  with  valid  con- 
cepts, of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  Amer- 
icas. Within  our  framework  of  analysis,  these 
and  many  other  evidences  point  clearly  to 
the  Russian  command  over  a  united  con- 
tinental guerrilla  force  precipitating  more 
Vletnams  at  the  doorstep  of  American  power. 

In  Argentina.  Castro-supported  Red  activ- 
ity Is  directed  at  the  Catholic  Church,  "rec- 
ognized to  be  revolutionary  and  reformist." 
the  workers,  professors,  and  the  campeslnos 
or  small  farmers,  and,  as  reported  by  an  out- 
standing organ,  the  professional  revolution- 
ists have  moved  ahead  on  all  thesn  fronts." 
In  Chile,  three  years  ago  President  Eduardo 
Frel  himself  acknowledged  the  Inspiration 
given  by  the  Tricon  tlnentai  Conference  to 
the  Illegal  mines  strikes  In  his  country.  The 
confiscation  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  mines, 
the  drift  toward  Red-supported  nationaliza- 
tion, and  reports  of  a  resumption  of  Chilean 
trade  with  Cuba  next  year  and  In  defiance  of 
the  OAS  embargo  are  some  Indications  of  the 
trend  In  that  country.  The  cases  of  Guate- 
mala has  a  history  In  Red  revolutionism,  and 
In  this  decade  the  guerrilla  warfare  In  the 
ooxintry's  eastern  region  has  been  under  the 
dominance  of  the  pro-Russian  FAR.  (Rebel 
Armed  Forces)  faction.  Its  future  Importance 
Is  underscored  by  both  the  Ttlcontlnental 
Conference  and  Russian  command  over  the 
integrated  guerrilla  forces.  The  case  of  the 
Domlnloan  Republic,  which  received  special 
attention  at  the  conference.  Is  by  no  means 
cloeed.  Tbe  Red  takeover  attempt  in  1065, 


which  displayed  for  all  to  see  a  remarkable 
unity  of  action  among  Moscow,  Peking  and 
Havana,  was  a  near  success  that  undoubtedly 
will  serve  future  plans. 

Panama,  too.  has  been  fertile  ground  for 
riot  and  demonstration  agitation.  As  Presi- 
dent Robles  himself  had  to  admit  In  1966, 
Red  agitators  under  Tricon  Instructions  cap- 
italized on  and  aggravated  the  riots.  A  con- 
sumate,  mediate  objective  of  Red  political 
warfare  in  that  area  is  the  panamalzatlon  of 
the  Canal  and  Its  tragic  strategic  conse- 
quences for  the  U.S."  Among  the  many  mina- 
cious strlkeB  planned  against  the  VS..  Puerto 
Rloo  is  being  sought  as  a  center  of  Red  agita- 
tion. One  of  the  trlcon  resolutions  contains 
this  drivel:  "Puerto  Rico  remains  occupied 
by  U.S.  imperialism,  wbicb  not  only  denies 
her  the  light  of  independence,  but  has  con- 
verted It  into  an  enormous  military  base  that 
Includes  atomic  weapwns  From  It  the  U.S. 
Government  organizes  interventionist  ac- 
tions In  Latin  American  countries.  We  ex- 
press solidarity  with  the  struggle  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  and  call  for  the  aboli- 
tion or  neo-colonlallam  there."  The  same, 
time-worn  propaganda  times  for  an  area  that 
has  free  and  open  elections  and  the  Inde- 
f>endlsta  movement  Is  minlscule. 

WHAT   TO   DOT 

Finally,  what  to  do  about  this  growing 
Russian-Castro  threat  In  the  Americas?  This 
bubject  merits  a  lecture  In  Its  own  right. 
However,  for  our  conclusion,  a  few,  broad 
guidelines  and  recommendations  are  in  order: 

1.  Through  every  possible  medium,  the 
achievement  of  a  popular  understanding  of 
the  analytic  framework  outlined  here,  with 
prime  emphasis  on  the  Russian-Castro  com- 
plex. 

2.  VS.  reafllrmatlon  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
against  Red  intervention  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

3.  Concentrating  on  the  Immediate  base, 
a  forthright  U.8.  and  OAS  declaration  di- 
rected at  the  captive  Cuban  people  that  no 
ptermanent  Red  captivity  will  be  visited  upon 
them. 

4.  Programatlc  action  for  the  elimination 
of  this  Soviet  Russian-Castro  base  by  Cu- 
bans, entailing  a  recognized  free  Cuban  gov- 
emment-ln-exlle,  recruitment  and  training 
of  exiles  for  infiltration  Into  Cuba  and  the 
build-up  of  national  resistance  for  the  gen- 
uine liberation  of  a  captive  nation. 

5.  American  leadership  in  the  tightening 
of  the  economic  boycott  of  Cuba  and  the 
elimination  of  Free  World  economic  contri- 
butions to  this  Russian  base. 

6.  Inadequate  by  Itself,  the  launching  of 
a  hemispheric  economic  plan,  short  on  mis- 
leading economic  promises  but  long  on  ra- 
tional aid,  trade  and  development  encom- 
passing the  use  of  multilateral  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  agencies,  easier  financing  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican exports,  and  guarantees  of  Investments 
against  confiscatory  nationalization. 

7.  Military  assistance  to  all  members  of 
OAS  for  Insuring  the  extinction  of  so-called 
Indigenous  Red  revolutionaries  and  progres- 
sive stability  of  the  respective  nations:  and 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  Freedom  Acad- 
emy In  the  U.S.  for  the  learning  of  the  strat- 
egy and  tactics  of  Red  psycho-polltlcal  war- 
fare, a  governmental  Institution  not  only 
for  Americans  but  also  patriotic  citizens  of 
other  Free  World  countries. 

Most  of  these  points  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  advocated  by  different  people  for 
a  decade  and  even  more.  What  would  be  new 
is  to  do  what  should  have  been  done  long 
ago.  as  those  who  had  the  vision  and  fore- 
sight advocated.  The  free  Koreans  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  not  only  having  foresight 
but  also  acting  upon  it  by  establishing  this 
Freedom  Center  for  the  study  of  Red  psycho- 
polltlcal  warfare.  And.  strangely  enough,  this 
type  of  warfare  Is  as  old  as  the  hills.  In  con- 
temporary times,  originating  In  Moscow,  It 
has  fooled  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time 


and  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  it 
can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time. 
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Dobriansky 
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rope's Freedom  Fighters  Taras  Shevchenko." 
"Peace  and  Freedom  Through  Cold  War  Vic- 
tory." "Essays  on  Liberty."  "Nations,  Peoples 
and  Countries  In  the  USSR."  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Red  Nightmare."  "The  ViUner- 
able  Russians." 

de  Jaegher 

"The  Enemy  Within  Peking's  Red  Guards" 
In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Y.  Pan. 

Founded:  Free  Pacific  Association.  Two 
High  Schools,  A  Free  Pacific  News  Agency.  A 
Free  Pacific  Magazine.  A  Daily  Paper  "The 
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WHT     THIS     seminar 

The  Free  World  has  been  witness  in  recent 
years  to  the  so-called  People's  Wars  of  Lib- 


eration. This  term,  a  Communist  concoction, 
is  a  fancy  name  for  a  criminal  act. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Wherever  the  Communists  have  set  foot, 
they  have  stayed  and  the  people  whom  they 
promised  and  pledged  to  liberate  have  be- 
come slaves  of  their  Communist  "liberators." 

Now,  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  a  "Peo- 
ple's War"  as  the  Communists  understand  It? 

Is  a  "People's  War"  really  the  result  of  the 
collective  vote  of  the  people? 

Or  is  a  "People's  War"  the  will  and  desire 
only  of  the  Communist  directorate? 

Does  a  "People's  War"  always  succeed,  as 
the  Communists  assert,  or  can  It  be  thwarted 
by  free  peoples  determined  to  remain  free? 

What  is  the  true  nature  of  a  "People's 
War"? 

Is  it  true  that  a  "People's  War"  brings  in 
its  wake  terrorism,  pillage,  murder,  the  de- 
struction of  sacred  places,  and  the  massacre 
of  innocent  women  and  children? 

The  Free  World  must  know  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  Otherwise,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  drift  into  the  orbit  of  the  Com- 
munists through  the  constant  and  universal 
bombardment  of  the  air  by  deceptive  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

This  Is  the  reason  for  holding  the  present 
Seminar  on  "The  People"s  War." 

WHO  MAT  ATTEND  THIS  SEMINAR 

Any  young  man  or  woman  at  college  level 
duly  certified  and  recommended  by  the 
Chairman  or  President  of  any  WACL  national 
or  associate  member  Is  qualified  to  attend 
the  Seminar. 

Any  Chapter  may  send  from  one  to  five 
youth  representatives  to  this  Seminar. 

The  only  expense  each  student  will  incur 
Is  the  round-trip  plane  fare  from  the  Chi^t^r 
to  the  Freedom  Center,  Seoul,  Korea,  and 
return. 

The  Freedom  Center  will  underwrite  all  ex- 
penses of  all  student-trainees  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Seminar  or  from  November  20 
to  25.  1969.  These  will  Include  hotel  accom- 
modations, teaching  aids,  stationery,  enter- 
tainment, transportation,  and  visits  to  im- 
portant places. 

It  is.  therefore.  Imperative  that  aU  regis- 
tration forms  be  submitted  to  the  WACL 
Permanent  Secretariat  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1. 1969. 

Come  to  Freedom  Center  (and  the  Freedom 
Academy)  Seoul.  Korea.  '"For  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Man's  Freedom  Based  on 
Amitt  and  Justice" 
The  only  Freedom  Academy  in  the  Free 
World  for  the  Whole  World. 

The  Freedom  Center  stands  on  Korean  soil 
to  sjrmbollze  man"s  determination  to  fight 
for  freedom  and  to  preserve  it  against  the 
malice  and  the  snares  of  any  form  of  tyran- 
ny and  cruelty  to  the  mind,  the  heart,  and 
the  body  of  the  human  person. 

The  Freedom  Center  calls  the  youth  of 
all  lands  to  come  to  the  Freedom  Academy 
to  know  and  appreciate  the  meaning  of  real 
Freedom. 

The  Freedom  Center — non-political,  non- 
partisan, non-sectarian. 

A  clearing-house  of  Ideas  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  set  up  to  establish  a  new  order 
based  on  Love  and  Justice. 

A  rapidly  growing  library.  People  come 
from  everywhere  to  read  or  look  at  graphs, 
pictures,  maps  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  Freedom  and  why  they  should  fight  to 
preserve  it. 

An  Exhibition  Hall  which  contains  arti- 
facts of  Freedom  together  with  pictorial  and 
documentary  evidence  of  Communist  perfidy 
and  treachery. 

Lecture  Halls  where  trainees  gather  to  par- 
ticipate In  symposia,  seminars  and  institutes 
to  know  and  love  Freedom  and  Democracy 
and  to  learn  how  to  fight  all  forms  of  ab- 
solutism— especially  Communism. 
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CollccU    art    objccu    from    tM    over    the 
world. 

Welcomes  performers  of  the  arts  of  man- 
kind 

For  further  parUculars  write  the  Director. 
Freedom  Center.  Seoul.  Korea. 

THB  ransoM  c«nte«— rxs  paocaAMS  and 
paojscTs 

Director:  Dr.  Jose  Ma  Hernandez. 

I.  Education  Seminars,  symposia.  insU- 
tutes  under  the  dUectlon  of  the  Freedom 
Academy  for  youth  representatives  from  free 
and  uncommitted  countries  of  the  world. 
Short-term  courses  as  well  as  regular  longer 
courses  to  train  the  youth  for  leadership 
Advanced  studies  for  speclalUts  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  freedom  Lecturers,  experts,  and 
professors  from  aU  parts  of  the  world  will 
te»ch  at  the  Freedom  Academy  Scholarships 
will  be  offered  to  carefully  chosen  youth 
leaders  from  the  East  and  the  West. 

U.  Research  On  the  story  of  mans 
struggle  from  slavery  to  Freedom  On  the 
history  of  mens  battles  to  preserve  liberty. 
Justice,  and  peace.  On  the  comparative  arts 
of  mankind  for  a  greater  understanding  of 
man  and  his  problems. 

111.  Cultural  Exchanges  Arts  of  all  coun- 
tries collected  and  displayed  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion Hall  and  other  Halls.  Visiting  groups 
perform  at  the  amphitheatre — drama,  con- 
certs, movies,  dances.  Informal  meetings  at 
Freedom  Grll.  Golf  Driving  Range,  and  Free- 
dom Center  Grounds. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14557. 
A  BILL  DESIGNED  TO  RID  THE 
NATION  OF  CULM  BANKS 

iMr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  in- 
troduced H.R.  14557  on  October  28  of 
last  year  with  24  colleagues  as  cospon- 
sors.  I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  investigate  possible 
uses  of  solid  waste  resulting  from  the 
mining  and  processing  of  coal.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  two  important  letters  indi- 
cating that  both  industry  and  labor  are 
fully  committed  to  the  bill,  its  passage, 
and  implementation.  The  letters  are  from 
the  presidents  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  are  reproduced  below: 
tJNrrar  Mink  Woaittas  or  Amckica. 

Washington.  DC.  January  26.  1970. 
Hon.  John  P  SATLoa. 
V.S  House  of  Hepresentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dtxa  CoNcarssMAN  SATioa:  The  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  urges  immediate 
acUon  to  PASS  H.R.  14557.  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  an  Investigation  of  appropriate 
means  to  use  or  remove  gob  piles  and  culm 
banks  located  In  coal  producing  areas. 

Such  banks  present  an  economic,  an 
aesthetic  and  a  health  hazard  to  the  people 
of  coal  nUnlng  regions.  They  Inhibit  the  full 
development  of  those  regions  and  det.-act 
from  the  well-being  of  both  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  Inhabitants. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in 
October  19«0  addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Interior  Walter  J  Hlckel  urging  Immediate 
acUon  on  culm  banks  We  urged  the  Interior 
Dep»rtment  to  redouble  Its  efforts  because 
the  people  of  the  coal  mining  regions  will  no 
longer  endure  the  eyesore  of  cxilm  banks 
and  the  ever  present  danger  that  such  banks 
represent  to  their  health  and  safety. 

There  Is  no  more  urgent  need  In  the  area 
of  solid  waste  disposal  than  the  problem  to 
which    your   bill.   H.R.    14557,   Is   addressed 


from  the  standpoint  of  the  volume  of  nia- 
terlal  Involved  and  the  economic  and  social 
losses  Incurred  Removal  of  these  banks  is 
the  number  one  national  priority. 

The  appropriate  congre»slonal  committees 
should  call  immediate  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject and  the  UBiJW  will  appear  and  present 
testimony  on  the  need  for  the  program  you 
have  outlined. 

We  congratulate  you  and  the  other  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  for  your  foresight  and  wis- 
dom in  introducing  It  and  we  offer  the  full 
resources  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  In  any  legislative  program  designed 
to  insure  its  immediate  passage. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.   A.   BOTLK. 

National  Coal  Association. 
Washington.  DC.  t^ecember  1,  1969. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlos. 
U.S.  House  of  Representattves. 
Washington.  DC 

Mt  Dkab  Conckcssman  Satlor:  The  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  strongly  en- 
dorses your  *Jlll  (HR  14557)  to  investigate 
means  of  using  or  removing  the  solid  wastes 
resulting  from  mining  and  processing  coal 

Dlsp93al  o(  solid  wastes  is  a  perplexing 
national  problem.  Certainly  the  most  Cetlr- 
able  solution  is  to  turn  wastes  to  useful 
purposes.  We  hope  that  your  bill  will  result 
in  knowledge  that  will  not  only  help  lo  dU- 
pose  of  wastes  from  coal  mining  but  to  gain 
a  financial  credit  from  their  use  to  help 
offset  the  present  high  cosu  of  waste  han- 
dling and  ritsposal 

As  you  know,  the  coal  Industry  has  long 
been  concerned  with  the  problem  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  rock,  shale  and  other  maierlaU 
which  must  be  removed  to  reach  a  coal  seam, 
or  which  are  mined  along  with  the  coal  and 
separated  from  it  In  coal  preparation  plants. 
For  example.  Truax-Traer  Co..  In  coopera- 
tion with  Ohio  State  University  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
Is  now  conducting  research  to  determine 
means  of  prevenUng  stream  pollution  from 
deposits  of  such  mining  wastes,  known  as 
gob  piles.  Though  the  project  has  been  under 
way  for  only  a  year.  It  has  found  that  only 
the  outer  few  feet  of  the  exposed  surface  of 
gob  piles  reacts  with  the  atmosphere,  while 
the  Interior  remains  Inert  and  probably  would 
not    contribute    to   stream    pollution. 

These  preliminary  findings  lead  to  some 
conclusions : 

1.  Moving  gob  piles  for  dUposal  elsewhere 
would  probably  expose  new  acld-formlng 
material  and  create  eddltlonal  pollu'lon 

2  If  no  way  Is  found  to  utilize  the  gob 
piles,  the  best  solution  may  be  to  find  suit- 
able planu  that  will  thrive  on  the  slopes, 
converting  abandoned  gob  piles  into  green 
hills. 

In  view  of  this  experience,  we  hope  that 
the  research  provided  under  your  bill  would 
Include  studies  on  the  most  effective  means 
of  revegetatlng  these  waste  deposits  In  cases 
where  they  cannot  be  put  to  effective  use 

We  believe  this  bill  will  provide  cdectlve 
service  to  the  coal  Industry  and  the  nation. 
Your  sponsorship  of  HR  14557  U  typical  of 
your  continuing  interest  In  the  coal  li.(»ustry 
and  In  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  F    Dt  nn 

Chairman  Aspinall  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has 
requested  a  report  on  this  measure  from 
the  Interior  Department  and  I  am  con- 
fident he  will  schedule  hearings  on  the 
matter  as  soon  as  a  reply  has  been  re- 
ceived and  studied. 

Today,  there  are  an  estimated  1.5  bil- 
lion tons  of  refuse  in  the  culm  piles  that 
disturb  the  environment  of  every  mining 
region.  Peimsylvanla  alone  has  800  such 
hideous  landmarks. 


H.R.   14557  has  been  cosponsored  by 
colleagues    of    both    parties    from    six 
SUtes.  They  are:    Congressmen  Frank 
M.  Clauc,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvaiua, 
RouRT  J.  CoRiETT.  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, John  H.  Dent,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania.  James  G.  Fulton. 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania.  Joseph  M. 
Gaydos.     Democrat,     of    Pennsylvania, 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 
Albert    W.    Johnson.    Republican,    of 
Pennsylvania.  James  W.  Kee.  Democrat, 
of  West  Virginia.  Joseph  M.   McDade, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania.  Robert  H. 
Mollohan.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia, 
William    S.    Moorhead.    Democrat,    of 
Pennsylvania,  Thomas  E.  Morgan.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Pennsylvania.  Arnold  Olsen, 
Democrat,  of  MonUna.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Democrat,  of  Kentucky.  Milvin  Price, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  Fred  B.  Rooney, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  George  E. 
Shipley.  Democrat,  of  Illinois.  John  M. 
Slack.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia.  Har- 
LEY  O.  Staggers.  Democrat,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Prank  A.  Stubbletield.  Democrat, 
of  Kentucky,  William  C.  Wampler.  Re- 
publican, of  Virginia.  J.  Irving  Whal- 
LEY.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Gus  Yairon,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  Invite  the  support  of  everyone  who 
wishes  to  Join  in  eliminating  a  most 
serious  blight  on  the  beauty  of  this  land. 
I  believe  that  Pennsylvania's  success  In 
finding  uses  for  materials  in  coal  refuse 
banks  should  encourage  extensive  Fed- 
eral research  such  as  I  he.ve  proposed 

While  removal  of  the  frightful  peaks 
that  defUe  the  horizons  of  ever>-  mining 
region  of  every  mining  State  would  alone 
justify  Federal  involvement,  applica- 
tion of  the  solid  wastes  to  useful  pur- 
pose is  an  added  inducement  to  scien- 
tific exploration  of  the  problem. 

For  many  years  the  "red  dog"  that 
comes  from  burning  refuse  banks  has 
been  utilized  in  roadbuildlng.  More  re- 
cently In  Pennsylvania  recovery  of  un- 
burned  combustible  materials  has  sent 
to  market  literally  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  that  otherwise  could  be  lost  for- 
ever. 

To  eliminate  entirely  the  manmade 
mountains  of  unsightJlness.  however, 
will  require  discovery  of  new  uses  for 
the  other  materials  that  make  up  these 
monstrosities.  A  research  team  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  is  ex- 
perimenting on  the  use  of  material  from 
the  culm  piles  to  prevent  skidding  on  ley 
highways.  It  is  also  looking  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  mixing  the  coal  wastes  with 
fertilizer  for  hydroseeding  on  deep 
banks.  The  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries  is  also 
Investigating  economic  disposal  of  the 
refuse  banks;  Including  the  use  of  coal- 
ash  slag  for  producing  mineral  wool  in- 
sulating. Such  utilization  should  be 
ample  reason  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  join  in  attacking  a  problem 
that  has  blighted  the  Inadscape  in  all 
mining  areas. 

While  recovery  of  germanium,  lith- 
ium, vanadium,  alumina,  sulfur,  and 
other  contents  of  the  culm  piles  Is  not 
economically  attractive  at  this  time,  an 
In-depth  study  might  very  well  result 
in  cost  vindication  by  combining   net 
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worth  of  the  byproducts  and  increased 
land  value.  The  least  Congress  can  do 
in  the  Interest  of  esthetic  considerations 
is  to  enact  H.R.  14557.  Through  it  may 
come  the  economic  answer  to  a  problem 
which  has  plagued  the  land  for  much 
too  long.        

WORE®  OF  SGT.  KEN  O.  KEOGH  AN 
INSPIRATION  TO  ALL  AMERICANS 

iMr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
6,  1969.  I  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  House  Resolution 
664,  a  resolution  honoring  our  soldiers  In 
Vietnam.  In  November,  I  sent  a  copy  of 
that  resolution,  with  a  covering  letter,  to 
those  men  from  Delaware  who  are  cur- 
rently serving  in  Vietnam. 

On  December  3.  1969,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Sgt.  Ken  Keogh,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Sergeant 
Keogh's  words  of  patriotism  can  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  Americans,  and  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  his  letter  at  this  point  in 

the  Record: 

November  27.  1969. 

WnxiAM  V    Roth.  Jr., 
Congress  of  the  United  Stated, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C 

Deas  M«.  Roth  :  Since  I  have  a  few  minutes 
to  myself.  I  thought  I  would  write  and  thank 
you  for  your  consideration  for  the  Vietnam 
veterans.  I  received  your  letter  a  few  days 
ago  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  I.  from 
the  state  Delaware,  was  the  only  one  In 
my  unit  to  receive  a  letter  from  his  sUte 
representative.  I  guess  that  goes  to  prove  one 
of  the  many  reasons  behind  our  state's  nick- 
name. The  First  State. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to 
serve  for  my  country  by  having  to  serve 
a  tour  of  duty  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
As  I  see  It.  I'm  doing  my  share  to  stop  oppres- 
sion, terror  and  turmoil,  and  to  keep  the 
stain  of  blood  off  American  soil.  What's  one 
small  year  to  give  for  such  a  big  cause? 
Liberty  and  freedom  mean  a  lot  to  me.  I 
only  wish  a  lot  of  other  people  felt  the  same 
way  and  didn't  take  It  for  granted.  A  little 
more  than  seven  more  months  and  I'll  be 
home  for  good.  I'll  be  glad  I  have  served  my 
one  year  and  that  I  have  served  It  proudly. 

One  other  thing  Mr.  Roth,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  I  can  go  about  getting  a  state 
nag.  I  would  definitely  like  to  have  one. 

Well.  I  guess  I've  taken  up  enough  of  your 
time  and  I'd  like  to  thank  you  once  again 
for  your  letter. 
Slncerelv. 

Sgt.  Ren  D.  Keogh. 


TAKE   PRIDE    IN    AMERICA— NO.    26 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  imitter.> 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation.  In 
1967.  the  United  SUtes  spent  more 
money  on  education — $36,687,000,000— 
than  any  other  nation.  In  1969,  this  figure 
was  $40  billion.  This  expenditure  ex- 
ceeded the  entire  gross  national  product 
of  every  country  in  the  world  except  the 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom.  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Israel,  France,  and  Canada. 


NOT-SO-SWEET  SUGAR 

« Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
pointed  out  the  extremely  wasteful  re- 
sults of  the  headlong  rush  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration — 
EDA— to  spew  out  the  taxpayers'  money 
on  ill-advised  or  ill-conceived  projects. 
A  classic  example  of  this  tendency  to 
throw  away  the  taxpayers'  money  Is  the 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  project  into 
which  tens  of  millions  of  the  public's 
money  has  been  poured  and  which  Is  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  In  other  cases,  the 
alleged  review  of  this  project  made  by  the 
EDA  to  determine  whether  It  could  stand 
on  its  own  feet  was  apparently  little  more 
than  a  joke. 

The  EDA  said  Maine  Sugar  could  go 
It  alone  and  it  has.  to  date,  put  up  $12.3 
million  of  the  public's  money,  while  the 
State  of  Maine  Is  liable  for  another  $8 
million  In  guaranteed  bank  loans. 

Let  me  outline  a  little  of  the  history  of 
this  project  for  those  who  may  be  un- 
familiar with  it. 

Maine  Sugar  Industries — a  corporation 
largely  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  of  Maine — Is  a  beet 
sugar  processing  plant  in  northern 
Maine. 

The  sponsors  of  the  project  wanted  to 
Introduce  sugar  beets  In  that  area  as  a 
second  crop  to  help  the  farmers.  In  1963, 
they  put  great  pressure  on  both  the  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  Departments,  not 
only  to  put  up  money  for  the  project,  but 
also  to  provide  a  33,000-acre  sugar  beet 
allotment  for  the  area.  They  got  what 
they  wanted. 

After  the  Commerce  Department 
agreed  to  finance  most  of  the  project,  the 
original  processor  In  the  picture — Great 
Western  Sugar — decided  it  was  too  risky 
and  backed  out.  The  sponsors  of  the  proj- 
ect hurriedly  persuaded  Fred  H.  Vahl- 
sing.  Jr.,  president  of  Vahlsing,  Inc., 
which  had  a  pouto  processing  plant  in 
Maine,  to  go  into  the  sugar  beet  business, 
although  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
processing  of  sugar  beets. 

You  might  think  that  when  an  experi- 
enced commercial  sugar  company  threw 
up  its  hands  and  left  the  scene,  not  only 
the  backers  of  this  project  but  the  Fed- 
eral officials  involved  would  have  thought 
twice  about  the  risks.  You  would  have 
been  wrong. 

The  blind  determination  to  obtain  this 
plant  was  so  strong  that  one  of  today's 
most  pious  and  vocal  advocates  in  Con- 
gress of  antipollution  campaigns  left  no 
stone  unturned  until  the  classification  of 
the  stream  on  which  the  plant  is  located 
was  legally  changed  so  that  it  became 
little  better  than  an  open  sewer  because 
of  waste  discharged  into  it  from  the 
Vahlsing  potato  plant  and,  later,  its 
neighboring  sugar  beet  plant. 

I  understand  that  the  pollution  of 
this  once  clear  and  pure  fishing  stream 
became  so  severe  that  a  Canadian  town 
downstretun  has  raised  heated  objections 
with  the  State  of  Maine  for  permitting  it. 
At  any  rate,  this  continuing  pollution 
has  now  cost  the  taxpayers— at  a  mini- 


mum— $196,000  in  the  form  of  a  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Agency  grant 
to  try  to  clean  up  the  stream. 

Pollution  aside,  Maine  farmers  never 
planted  anywhere  near  the  number  of 
acres  of  sugar  beets  the  bureaucratic 
dreamers  In  Washington  said  they  could. 
So,  in  1966,  the  Federal  Government 
obligingly  picked  up  the  $2.25  million 
tab  for  sugarcane  processing  machinery 
for  this  plant  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
make  the  project  self-supporting. 

This  was  nothing  more  than  throwing 
good  money  after  bad,  and  I  am  pleased 
tD  note  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  O'Neill)  has  expressed 
my  sentiments  on  this  score  on  previous 
occasions. 

Last  June  16  he  spoke  of  the  sorry 
history  of  what  he  described  as  the  "ill- 
advised  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration Involvement  in  this  project." 

And  he  observed  that  his  previous 
judgment  "was  correct  and  that  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  this  project 
was  not  'preceded  by  and  consistent  with 
sound,  long-range  economic  planning."  " 
as  required  by  law. 

To  make  a  long  story  short — the  up- 
shot of  all  this  money  being  poured  into 
the  venture  is  that: 

Maine  Sugar  Industries  lost  $2.7  mil- 
lion during  the  9-month  period  that 
ended  on  July  31. 1969. 

It  owes  $170,000  to  Maine  beetgrowers 
for  last  year's  crop,  and  $1.3  million  to 
New  York  State  beetgrowers.  The  New 
York  Sugar  Association  Is  reportedly 
considering  a  suit  to  force  payment. 

The  conpany  is  now  delinquent  on  two 
payments  to  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  on  an  $8  million  loan  gtiaranteed 
by  the  Marine  Industrial  Building  Au- 
thority, a  Stote  agency. 

It  owes  $300,000  In  back  taxes  to  the 
town  of  Easton,  Maine. 

Two  New  York  banks,  Morgan  Guar- 
anty and  Chase  Manhattan,  have  re- 
portedly refused  to  advance  any  more 
money  to  either  Maine  Sugar  Industries 
or  Vahlsing,  Inc. 

At  the  end  of  January  this  year,  the 
situation  had  become  so  bad  that  some 
employees  of  the  sugar  beet  plant  were 
laid  off  for  lack  of  payroll  money. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  partial  recita- 
tion of  what  has  happened  as  a  result 
of  a  foolish  venture,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight. 

I  am  advised  that  Vahlsing  is  now  en- 
deavoring to  lobby  for  certain  changes  in 
the  sugar  import  quotas  that  would  ben- 
efit his  company.  I  understand  that  on 
December  15, 1969,  Vahlsing  wrote  to  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  Hardin  asking  him  to 
reallocate  sugar  beet  quotas  for  Maine, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer- 
sey in  such  fashion  that  his  company 
could  benefit.  And  I  imderstand  he  has 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  increase  the  total  acreage 
allotment  in  States  where  he  has  process- 
ing plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  administra- 
tion has  already  bent  over  backward  to 
bail  out  this  ill-conceived  project.  Inter- 
est payments  on  the  EDA  loan  have  been 
deferred  until  October  of  1971  and  prin- 
cipal payments  imtll  October  1973. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  taxpayers 
are  not  going  to  be  asked  to  put  another 
red  cent  into  this  monumental  boon- 
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doggie  and.  in  light  of  the  past  dismal 
history  of  this  project,  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  Secretary  Hardin  would  take 
no  precipitous  action  on  any  self-serving 
request  by  Vahlsing. 


FULL  FUNDING  FOR  ESSENTIAL 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter* 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  February 
5.  I  introduced  H.R.  15729.  in  which  23 
of  my  colleagues  joined.  This  bill  provides 
supplemental  funding  for  five  key  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government's  ef- 
forts to  bring  decent  housing  to  all 
Americans. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  with  three 
more  cosponsors:  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
Harrington,  and  Mrs.  MinkT 

The  pressing  need  for  these  additional 
funds  is  clear.  This  need  is  pointed  out 
in  an  article  by  Leonard  Downie,  Jr.. 
which  appeared  in  the  February  8  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post.  Mr.  Downie  per- 
ceptively analyzes  the  problems  of  hous- 
ing In  America,  particularly  so  far  as 
low-  and  middle-Income  families  are 
concerned.  As  he  states : 

The  little  botislng  that  bM  been  built  has 
not  been  available  to  moet  o{  tboae  (amlllea 
statistics  show  need  It  most  .  .  . 

One  of  the  reasorvs  for  the  failure  to 
meet  the  commitment  enunciated  as  long 
ago  as  1949  by  the  National  Housing  Act 
for  a  "decent  home  for  every  American" 
is  the  lack  of  funding.  Particularly  rele- 
vant to  H.R.  15729  Is  Mr.  Downies  re- 
port that — 

Although  Congress  has  passed  bold  legisla- 
tion for  housing  the  poor.  It  has  failed  to 
appropriate  the  money  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  says  It 
needs  to  carry  the  laws  out 

In  detailing  the  innovative  approaches 
created  by  the  housing  laws  of  the 
1960's — such  as  the  rent  supplement 
program  and  the  sections  235  and  236 
programs — Mr.  Downie  reports,  as  I 
stated  In  my  statement  on  February  5 
upon  introduction  of  H.R.  15729: 

All  of  these  opportunities,  however,  have 
been  encumbered  by  a  meager  supply  of 
money  from  Congress  .  .  .  (S)o  little  money 
has  t>een  appropriated  for  the  programs  so 
far  that  K\JT>  funds  are  usually  used  up 
within  months  of  becoming  available.  Disap- 
pointed Investors  are  being  turned  away. 

Certainly,  there  are  problems  with  the 
Federal  housing  program,  and  these 
problems  must  be  resolved.  But  equally 
necessary  is  sufDcient  funding. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  that  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mrs 
Mink  have  joined  23  of  our  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  provide  full 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  ur- 
ban renewal,  model  cities,  rent  supple- 
ment, section  235  homeownership,  and 
section  236  rental  assistance  programs. 

I  also  commend  Mr.  Downie's  article  to 
my  colleagues  as  an  Impressive  report  on 
these  problems: 


I  Prom  the  Washington   (DC)    Post.  Feb.  8. 
19701 

U.S.   EiTOBT  To  Hot7SB  Pooa 
Held  Failuex 

(By  Leonard  Downie.  Jr.) 
Por  a  decade,  the  federal  government  has 
experimented  with  subsidizing  private  busi- 
ness and  "nonproflt  groujjs"  to  build  hous- 
ing for  the  poor.  Congress  has  provided  dur- 
ing the  1960s  what  everyone  believes  Is  the 
most  Imaginative  legislation  possible 

But  many  congressmen,  top  Nixon  admin- 
istration housing  otnclals.  and  an  emerging 
cadre  of  professionals  and  volunteers  trying 
to  build  the  housing  for  the  poor  agree  the 
job  simply  is  not  being  done. 

Par  lesb  housing  than  Congress  planned 
for  •iow"  and  •moderate"  Income  families 
has  been  built  under  the  once  promising  new 
programs. 

The  little  housing  that  has  been  built  has 
not  oeen  available  to  most  of  those  families 
statistics  show  need  It  most.  It  has  gone 
mostly  to  the  richest  of  families  eligible 
under  government  regulations. 

Optimistic  plans  for  renovating  m.my  of 
the  basically  sturdy  but  rundown  houses  and 
apartment  buildings  of  city  slums  for  low- 
Income  families  have  failed  to  achieve  sig- 
nificant results 

This  Is  the  case  despite  the  fact  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  supermarket  of  subsidies  to 
offer  builders  of  housing  for  the  poor  through 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968,  which  President 
Johnson  called  a  "Magna  Carta  to  liberate 
our  cities." 

The  reasons  the  experts  give  for  the  fail- 
ures are  varied. 

Although  Congress  has  passed  bold  legis- 
lation for  housing  the  poor.  It  hafi  failed  to 
appropriate  the  money  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  says  It 
needs  to  carry  the  laws  out. 

The  nationwide  credit  squeeze  and  rising 
mortgage  Interest  rates  also  have  hurt,  be- 
cause most  of  the  government  subsidies  go 
to  Insuring  and  paying  part  of  the  interest 
on  mortgage  loans  made  by  private  sources 
for  construction  or  renovation  of  the 
housing. 

The  most  costly  Item,  however,  the  one 
that  keeps  rents  In  the  subsidized  projects 
so  high  that  low-income  families  cin't  get 
Into  them   Is  land. 

'"Land  control""— the  ability  to  get  the  land 
needed  for  subsidized  housing  programs  at 
a  much  lower  cost,  or  with  a  further  federal 
subsidy— IS  listed  as  a  "must  "  need  by  every 
expert  In  housing  for  the  poor.  In  and  out  of 
government. 

There  has  been  little  overall  direction  from 
HUD  for  private  investors  and  the  churches, 
labor  unions  and  civic  associations  that  form 
nonprofit  or  limited  profit  groups  and  cor- 
porations to  build  low  Income  housing. 

They  usually  know  little  about  copstruc- 
tlon,  mortgage  financing,  or  the  red  tape  of 
HXJD's  Federal  Housing  Administration.  An 
Urban  America.  Inc.,  book  of  instructions 
and  official  forms  for  such  a  group  to  use  to 
process  a  housing  application  contains  280 
pages  and  70  forms. 

Even  experienced  groups  with  bousing  ex- 
perta  on  their  staffs,  like  Washington's  Hous- 
ing Development  Corporation,  have  run  into 
interminable  delays  In  the  PHA  process.  De- 
lays of  one  and  two  years  between  initial 
application  and  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion are  common. 

Part  of  the  delay  comes  from  still  another 
problem  plaguing  efforts  to  build  housing  for 
the  poor:  rising  construction  coata. 

They  are  going  up  so  fast,  eapeclally  for 
renovation  of  existing  slum  buildings,  that 
PHA,  which  compares  requests  to  a  data 
bank  of  costs  for  past  projects,  often  refuse* 
to  approve  construction  coat  estimates  ot 
even  the  most  experienced  nonprofit  housing 
groups. 


PH-'V  has  also  had  difficulty  changing  from 
an  agency  that  primarily  Insured  mortgages 
on  safe  middle  class  home  Investments  to  one 
that  many  expect  to  take  the  leadership  in 
the  risky  redevelopment  of  the  slums. 

HUD  Secretary  George  Romney  says  he 
knows  about  all  this  and  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

He  Is  reorganizing  HUD  to  separate  the 
Insurance  and  housing  production  functions 
and  to  give  priority  to  providing  housing  for 
the  poor,  with  emphasis  on  finding  new  tech- 
nology for  the  task. 

A  top  aide  to  Romney  says  HUD  Is  pre- 
paring "'dramatic  and  possibly  controversial" 
proposals  for  still  more  legislation  and 
changes  within  HUD  designed  to  refine  and 
operationally  Improve  the  pioneering  housing 
laws  of  the  '60s. 

ExperU  like  Channlng  Phillips  of  Wash- 
ington's Housing  Development  Corporation, 
who  work  with  HUD  every  day  In  Uylng  to 
get  the  housing  built,  say  they  like  what 
they  have  seen  so  far  of  the  new  direction 
there. 

They  fear,  however,  that  the  nation  lacks 
the  strong  commitment  to  provide  decent 
housing  that  Is  necessary  to  get  enough 
money  spent  and  enough  of  the  old  rigid 
rules  made  more  flexible. 

The  nation  had  already  made  a  formal 
commitment  In  the  1930s,  reinforced  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  to  provide  "a  decent 
home      .  .  for  every   American  "" 

Por  millions  of  upward  bound  white  Amer- 
icans, the  promise  came  true  as  PHA  and  Its 
predecessor  and  sister  agencies  provided  the 
Insurance  and  other  backing  for  their  migra- 
tion to  comfortable  homes  In  the  suburbs. 

After  World  War  II.  to  provide  a  way  sta- 
tion for  poorer  people  not  yet  ready  to  rent 
or  buy  a  decent  home,  the  government  em- 
barked on  building  public  housing  projects. 
Many  have  have  become  government-built 
ghettos  for  very  poor,  mostly  black  tenants. 
Many  units  suffer  from  disrepair  and  run 
up  losses  for  the  local  governments  that 
own  them. 

The  housing  laws  of  the  1960s  constitute 
an  entirely  new  approach.  The  government 
would  finance  Indirectly,  through  PHA  mort- 
gage Insurance  and  the  paying  of  Interest 
on  mortgages  from  private  Investors,  the  ef- 
forts of  private  businesses  and  groups  to 
build  housing  for  those  too  poor  for  regular 
PHA  programs  and  not  poor  enough  to  qual- 
ify for  public  housing. 

The  laws  were  designed  to  help  build  and 
renovate  housing  for  both  sale  and  rental 
to  poor  families.  The  government  also  was 
authorized  to  pay  much  of  the  mortgage  In- 
terest for  low-income  home  buyers  and  pay 
part  of  the  monthly  rent  ior  low-Income 
tenants. 

A  nonproflt  group  or  limited  dividend  cor- 
poration can  go  to  HUD  with  plans  to  build 
or  refurbish  an  apartment  building  or  home 
for  a  low-Income  family.  If  the  plans  are  ap- 
proved the  group  can  get  an  PHA  guarantee 
to  insure  the  mortgage  and  pay  some  of  Its 
Interest  "The  applicant  must  flnd  a  bank  or 
other  investor  to  make  the  mortgage  loan 
and  get  the  architect,  builder  and  the  rest 
to  get  the  Job  done 

If  the  apartment  building  or  house  is 
being  rented,  the  group  or  corporation  keeps 
ownership  of  it  and  Is  responsible  for  lU 
maintenance. 

Nonproflt  groups  are  expected  to  break 
even.  And,  at  the  end  of  the  40-year  mort- 
gage, the  church  or  union  or  neighborhood 
group  would  own  a  building  free  and  clear 
A  limited  dividend  corporation— usually 
an  established  builder  or  a  syndicate  of  in- 
vestors, put  together  by  a  builder — Is  allowed 
to  make  a  6  per  cent  return  on  Its  Invest- 
ment. What  makes  It  more  attractive  Is  that 
Investors  can  deduct  depreciation  of  the 
finished  building  from  their  Income  at  tax 
time. 
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Speculative  home  bulldera  who  put  up 
houses  that  are  Inexpensive  enough  can  sell 
them  to  low-Income  buyers  with  the  mort- 
gage guaranteed  and  much  of  the  Interest 
on  It  paid  by  the  federal  government. 

Finally,  nonproflt  groups  like  Washing- 
ton's Urban  Rehabilitation  Corporation 
(financed  by  the  Catholic  archdiocese  and 
overseen  up  to  now  by  the  Rev.  Oeno  Baronl) 
can  take  old.  rundown  house*  and  get  PHA- 
Insured  loans  to  rehabilitate  and  sell  them 
to  low-Income  buyers. 

All  of  these  opportunities,  however,  have 
been  encumbered  by  a  meager  supply  of 
money  from  Congress  and  severe  restrictions 
In  both  the  legislation  and  FHA  procedures 
on  how  the  programs  could  be  carried  out. 

Donald  Reape.  a  Philadelphia  mortgage 
expert  who  helps  get  Investors,  mortgage 
money,  builders  and  FHA  officials  together 
for  subsidized  housing  projects  (in  the  trade 
he  la  called  a  "packager")  says  that  Investors 
In  limited  profit  corporations  are  "lined  up" 
waiting  for  federal  funds  to  get  to  work. 

But  so  little  money  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  programs  so  far  that  the  HUD  funds 
are  usually  used  up  within  months  of  be- 
coming available.  Disappointed  Investors  are 
being  turned  away. 

The  one  problem  many  of  the  limited 
profit  comftanles  usually  can  handle  is  FHA 
red  tape.  The  reason  Is  that  the  builder  or 
real  estate  exp>ert  who  puts  a  limited  profit 
company  together  has  had  this  experience. 

But  FHA  red  tape,  lack  of  technical  ex- 
pertise and  scarcity  of  venture  capital  all 
combine  to  hamper  severely  what  Congress 
expected  to  be  the  other  primary  source  of 
subsidized  housing:  nonprofit  groups. 

"Generally, "  says  Don  Reape  In  Philadel- 
phia, "the  nonproflt  sponsor  has  not  gotten 
the  Job  done."  , 

Reape  acts  as  the  paid  adviser  for  churches, 
unions  or  civic  groups  that  try  to  build  big 
subsidized  apartment  buildings.  He  is  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage  loan 
for  the  building. 

He  knows  what  they  don't  know  about 
how  to  find  a  mortgage  lender,  a  builder 
and  subcontractors;  about  how  to  deal  with 
FHA,  local  officials,  zoning  boards,  and  the 
Uke. 

He  places  little  importance  on  the  Nixon 
administration's  Operation  Breakthrough 
project  to  find  ways  to  massproduce  housing. 

"What  we  need  are  more  funds  now,"  ixe 
says,  "We  must  face  that." 

Small  nonprofit  groups  that  want  to  redo 
a  house  or  two,  or  build  a  very  small  apart- 
ment building,  cannot  pay  a  consultant, 
Reape  says,  yet  they  must  go  through  the 
same  complicated,  time  consuming  process- 
ing required  for  big  projects  that  pay  con- 
sultants' fees. 

The  usual  result.  Reape  said,  is  that  the 
small  nonprofit  group  gives  up.  Or,  they 
proceed  naively  through  projects  that  wind 
up  In  financial  disarray  when  they  are  fin- 
ished. 

Another  arm  of  the  government,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  tried  to  at- 
tack the  nonprofit  problem  by  funding  larg- 
er nonproflt  groups  called  "housing  develop- 
ment corporations."  Washington's  HDC, 
which  Is  now  renovating  Clifton  Terrace,  is 
one  of  these. 

The  OEO  grants  pay  for  large  staffs  of  ex- 
perts for  these  groups,  and,  along  with  g^rants 
from  other  sources,  provide  working  capital 
with  which  they  can  acquire  property  to 
build  on  and  prepare  good  initial  develop- 
ment plans  for  FHA. 

But  even  for  these  groups,  the  red  tape 
tangle,  rising  construction  costs  and  short- 
ages of  federal  subsidies  have  made  the  hope 
of  large-scale  housing  production  "a  hoax," 
according  to  an  official  of  Philadelphia's  HDC. 

Philadelphia  contains  more  than  15,000 
abandoned  brick  rowhouses,  according  to  of- 
ficial city  estimates,  an  Ideal  resource  for 
renovation  of  housing  for  the  poor. 


But  Philadelphia's  HDC  has  been  able  to 
renovate  only  30  for  sale  to  low  or  moderate 
income  families. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity, however,  was  able  to  bypass  FHA  red 
tape  and  restrictions  and,  through  the  of- 
fices of  HUD  that  provide  public  housing 
assistance,  renovate  nearly  6,000  of  the  same 
"used  bouses"  for  rental  to  public  housing 
tenants. 

Washington's  HDC  has  tied  up  $400,000 
In  capital  in  contracting  for  buildings  for 
construction  and  renovation,  but  thus  far 
has  gotten  FHA  approval  for  just  four  of 
10  pending  projects.  Pour  of  those  not  ap- 
proved have  been  pending  for  more  than 
a  year. 

Frank  DiStephano.  an  Urban  America, 
Inc.,  employee  who  watches  the  nation's  12 
HDCs  for  OEO,  says  they  still  are  not  being 
provided  with  enough  operating  funds  from 
the  government,  enough  capital  from  pri- 
vate sources  (who  would  be  repaid  when  a 
Job  was  finished),  or  enough  expert  advice 
and  help  from  HUD. 

Their  production  of  housing  has  gone 
"only  from  nothing  to  a  little."  DiStephano 
says. 

He  also  wants  to  see  construction  costs 
and  the  prices  for  acquiring  land  drop  so 
that  the  rents  charged  the  tenants  can  be 
dropped.  These  programs  are  still  serving 
"moderate"  Income  families,  and  not  really 
"low"  Income  persons,  DiStephano  com- 
plains. 

And  he  Joins  with  several  others  In  the 
field.  Including  top  HUD  officials.  In  calling 
for  a  concerted  national  commitment  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  poor,  a  commitment 
Uke  that  which  put  men  on  the  moon. 

"We  kept  hearing  about  the  promise  of 
these  new  housing  laws,"  Reape  says.  "But 
these  people  can't  live  on  promises." 


RESOLUTION  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  18  of  my  colleagues,  a  resolution  on  the 
Middle  East  reading  as  follows: 

Whereas  since  the  Arab-Israiell  war  of  1967, 
the  aimounced  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  for  direct  negotiations  between  the 
pcirtles  as  the  only  road  to  an  effective  long- 
term  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  affirmed  Its  support  for  that  policy  In  the 
Foreign  Aaslstence  Act  of  1967  and  lias  In  ef- 
fect reaffirmed  that  position  in  1968  and 
1969,  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  at  State  In  his 
speech  of  December  9,  1969,  has  indicated 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  made  certain 
proposals  with  regard  to  an  eventual  settle- 
ment between  Israel  and  Egypt,  thus  under- 
cutting Israel's  bargaining  position  In  any 
future  talks,  and  eroding  the  principle  that 
all  issues  should  be  resolved  In  direct  talks, 
and 

Whereas  the  principle  has  been  further 
eroded  by  the  proposals  reportedly  made  by 
the  U.S.  Government  with  regard  to  a  settle- 
ment between  Israel  and  Jordan,  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  recently  reaf- 
firmed the  necessity  of  negotiations  between 
the  parties,  but  without  repudiating  the 
specific  proposals  earlier  made;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  Government  should 
withdraw  the  specific  proposals  made  and  re- 
afllrm  the  previous  policy  of  insisting  on  ne- 


gotiations between  the  parties  as  the  only 
long-term  solution, 

(2)  the  United  States  should  henceforth 
refrain  from  attempting  to  Impose  a  settle- 
ment In  the  Middle  East  or  to  bring  pressure 
on  the  parties  to  accept  any  particular  set  of 
proposals,  and 

(3)  the  United  States  GoTernment  should 
make  available  to  Israel  such  military  assist- 
ance as  Israel  requires  to  assure  her  defense, 
to  offset  at  least  in  part  the  vast  amounts  of 
weapons,  aircraft  and  other  aid  being  fur- 
nished to  the  Arab  States  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  powers. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  following 
Members  have  joined  me  In  sponsoring 
this  resolution:  Messrs.  Boland,  Brown 
of  California,  Mrs.  Chisholh,  Messrs. 
CoNYERs,  DuLSKi,  EDWARDS  of  California, 
Gibbons,  Halpern,  Hawkins,  Koch,  Ot- 
TiNGER,  Pepper,  Rees,  Rosenthal,  Ryan, 

SCHEUER,    TtJNNEY,    Smd    WHITEHTTRST. 

The  resolution  reflects  the  views  on  the 
Middle  East  which  I  expressed  In  some 
detail  In  a  speech  given  at  the  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.,  City  Club  on  January  10, 
which  my  colleague  Mr.  Farbstein  kindly 
had  Inserted  In  the  Record  on  January 
22  at  pages  E223-E225.  It  Is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  joint  declaration  pre- 
pared by  Chairman  Celler,  which  I  have 
signed  along  with  some  240  other  Mem- 
bers. But  It  goes  beyond  that  declara- 
tion in  repudiating  the  specific  proposals 
made  by  the  administration  last  fall. 
Some  of  those  specific  proE>osals,  having 
to  do  with  terms  for  a  settlement  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, were  stated  in  Secretary  Rogers' 
speech  of  December  9.  Others,  suggesting 
guidelines  for  an  Israel-Jordan  settle- 
ment, were  reported  by  the  New  York 
Times  on  December  21  and  22  and  have 
not  been  denied — ^In  effect  have  been 
confirmed — by  the  State  D^artment. 

These  proposals  tended  to  undercut 
the  Israelis'  bargaining  position  in  any 
talks  that  might  actually  take  place,  and 
were  thus  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ple that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  must 
themselves  hammer  out  the  terms  of 
settlement. 

Since  those  proposals  were  made — and 
attacked  by  both  Israelis  and  Arabs — 
the  President  has  reaffirmed  the  neces- 
sity of  direct  negotiations  between  the 
parties  before  any  settlement  can  be  ar- 
rived at.  The  President  has  also  stated 
that  the  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able arms  to  the  Israelis  needed  for 
Israel's  defense.  These  developments  are 
reassuring.  However,  there  has  been  no 
repudiation  of  the  earlier  specific  pro- 
posals, which  therefore  still  stand  as  the 
U.S.  position.  Since  these  proposals  have 
been  rejected  by  both  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
the  U.S.  Government  is  clearly  free  to 
withdraw  them,  and  this  should  now  be 
done. 


WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  VIETNAM? 

(Mr.  de  la  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  vexing  problems  that  faces  our 
Nation  Is  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

During  recent  visits  to  my  district  I 
have    discussed    this    matter    at    great 
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length  with  my  constituents,  for  we  have 
lost  many  of  our  boys  from  south  Texas, 
and  many  more  are  daily  facing  the 
prospect  of  going  there  I  have  been 
asked  to  make  sUtements  concerning 
this  matter  and  this  Is  in  essence  my 
stand  as  I  speak  in  my  district. 

How  we  got  there  or  why  Is  now  really 
a  moot  question.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
there.  I  am  not  a  professional  inihur>- 
man — although  I  have  served  and  have 
received  trainmg  in  the  military  in  what 
some  people  call  the  old  school. 

I  have  had— and  shall  continue  to 
have— the  opinion  that  if  you  become 
involved  in  a  military  conflict  you  go 
out  and  win.  using  all  the  resources  at 
your  command.  This  has  not  been  done 
in  the  past  and  It  is  not  being  done  now. 
I  disagreed  with  it  in  the  past  and  I  dis- 
agree with  it  now. 

I  do  not  trust  the  Communists  and  I 
never  shall,  so  the  idea  of  a  negotiated 
peace,  as  far  as  the  Communists  are 
concerned,  in  my  humble  opinion  is  a 
futile  effort. 

It  has  not  worked  in  the  past  and  it 
will  not  work  in  the  future.  They  merely 
change  their  tactics  and  their  strategy 
and  continue  their  aims  of  subjugation 
of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world— while 
we  abide  by  our  commitments. 

Therefore  the  ultimate  question  re- 
mains. -What  do  we  do  in  Vietnam?" 
There  is  in  my  opinion  only  one  per- 
son in  our  country  who  has  all  the  facts 
at  his  disposal.  This  person  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stotes  He  and  he 
alone  has  the  facts  and  the  ultimate  awe- 
some responsibility  to  make  the  decisions 
which  must  be  made. 

We  as  individuals — and  I  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress— have  in  turn 
the  responsibility  to  assist  him  in  these 
decisions.  The  only  recommendation 
which  I  had  was  not  heeded— that  we 
win.  Now  the  only  recourse  that  we  have, 
you  and  I.  is  that  we  support  our  Presi- 
dent, and  pray  to  God  that  he  make  the 
right  decisions. 

I  supported  President  Johnson,  and 
now  I  support  President  Nixon  We  can- 
not— and  I  surely  will  not — impose  on 
him  timetables  or  schedules  of  troop 
withdrawals.  This  only  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  who  has  time  on 
their  side. 

The  President — our  President — yours 
and  mine,  must  have  a  free  hand  to  do 
what  he  thinks  is  best  for  the  good  of 
the  country  and  of  mankind.  There  can- 
not be  any  disagreement  or  difference  of 
opinions  as  there  is  with  domestic  prob- 
lems or  programs — for  here  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  external  enemy  of  our 
country,  who  is  not  interested  in  pri- 
orities or  differences  in  approach.  Their 
main  and  sole  interest  is  the  destruction 
of  our  democratic  form  of  Government. 
Vietnam  is  but  another  step  or  phase 
In  their  overall  plan. 

I  therefore  disassociate  myself  from 
any  plan,  any  group  or  any  individual 
who  would  hinder  or  in  any  way  Impede 
the  actions  of  the  President  in  his  at- 
tempt to  find  an  honorable  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Again  I  state.  Mr  Speaker,  although 
I  do  not  agree  with  many  of  the  actions 


heretofore  taken.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

B>'  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Pelly.  for  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1970.  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoDELL.  for  15  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoccHLiN).  for  30  minutes, 
today:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee",  for  10  minutes, 
today:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vander  Jact).  for  5  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter: » 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Plywt.  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  for  60 
minutes,  on  February  19. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  tables,  and  charts  in  connection 
with  his  1-minute  speech  today,  and  that 
these  remarks  appear  in  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  today's  Record. 

Mr.  FRELnvGHinrsEN  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Albert  immediately  following  the 
reading  of  the  President's  message  on 
environmental  pollution  today. 

Mr.  Saylor.  his  remarks  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today,  and  to  include 
eiftraneous  material. 

Mr.  Saylor  Immediately  following  the 
President's  message  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CoucHLiN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Porr. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScoTT. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Mxsxiu.  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  CoRMAN  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Springer. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee*  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : » 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Biacci  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Howard  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rodino  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PICKLE  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaca. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  two 
Instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Sisk. 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 
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rent  Resolution  497.  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Monday.  February  16.  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


•X 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3214.  An  act  to  exempt  potatoes  for 
processing  from  marketing  orders. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vandc  » .  In  accordance  with  House  Con- 
current Resolution  497  of  the  91st 
Congress,  the  Chair  decl.  res  the  House 
adjourned  imtll  12  o'clock  noon  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  next. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  46  min- 
utes pjn.).  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  followed : 

1627.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  chairman  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1969.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  45  Stat.  1222  (16  U.S.C.  715b): 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1628.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting  the 
22d  annual  report  and  financial  statements  of 
the  operation  of  the  Armory  and  the  12th 
annual  report  and  financial  statement  of  the 
Board's  operation  of  the  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Stadium  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  10.  Public  Law  80-605.  as  amended 
and  section  10.  Public  Law  85-300.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1629.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors,  the  Foundation 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  transmitting 
the  audit  report  of  the  association  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30.  1969.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  Pub- 
lic Law  83-662  (68  Stat.  800) :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

1630.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  a  grant  to  defray  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  expanding  the  tinlted  Nations 
Headquarters  in  the  United  States:. to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1631.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. transnUttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1632.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  so  as  to  extend  Its  duration,  provide 
for  national  standards  of  ambient  air  qual- 
ity, expedite  enforcement  af  air  pollution 
control  standards,  authorize  regulation  of 
fuels  and  fuel  additives,  provide  for  Improved 
controls  over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  estab- 
lish standards  applicable  to  dangerous  emis- 
sions from  stationary  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1633.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to  con- 
duct studies  and  make  recommendations  re- 
specting the  reclamation  and  recycling  of 
material  from  solid  wastes,  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
and  for  othei  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1634.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Uansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  an  Environmental 
Financing  Authority  to  assist  in  the  financ- 
ing of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1635.  A  Utter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1636.  A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
luUon  <:k>ntrol  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466  et  seq.):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


1637.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  ajnend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. To  save  succeeding  generations  (Rept. 
No.  91-a37).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  15728.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-«38).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H  R.  14645.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
certain  uses  of  likenesses  of  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States,  and  ot  the  seals  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-639).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  15807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  In  order  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
such  act.  to  extend  the  provisions  of  title  II 
relating  to  emission  standards  to  vessels,  air- 
craft, and  certain  additional  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
noise  and  Its  effects:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  15808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15  per 
centum  Increase  in  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  computing  Interest  on  invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Ichoro.  Mr.  Rivers,  and 
Mr.  Utt)  : 

H.R.  15809.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  grants 
to  assist  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
carry  on  programs  to  teach  moral  and  ethical 
principles;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  DORN: 

H.R.  15810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  1960  (74  Stat.  220) .  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  dato;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request) : 

H.R.  15811.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314(k) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
a  statutory  payment  of  $47  per  month  to  a 
veteran  who  has  lost  the  use  of  a  lung  or 
kidney  as  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  15812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  Increase  In 
the  rate  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  certoln  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  15813.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38.  United  Stotee  Code,  to  provide  a  re- 
curring grant  of  monetary  assistance  for  the 
purchase  of  specially  equipped  automobiles 


or  other  conveyances  by  certain  disabled  vet- 
erans: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  15814.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  total  disability  ratings 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  where  such  ratings  have  been 
m  force  for  10  years  or  more;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  15815.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
presumption  of  service  connection  In  the  case 
of  veterans  suffering  from  hypertension  de- 
veloping a  10  percent  degree  of  disability 
within  2  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  release;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  15816.  A  bill  to  establish  a  minimum 
rate  of  disability  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  tuberculous  disease 
which  has  reached  a  condition  of  complete 
arrest;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  15817.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  addition- 
al compensation  provided  for  certain  dis- 
abled veterans  whose  children  are  attending 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  15818.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1732  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance paid  to  certain  eligible  persons  pur- 
suing a  full-time  program  of  education  un- 
der chapter  35  of  such  title;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

HJl.  15819.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  15820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  15821.  A  bin  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  ORAT: 

H.R.  15822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  observed  in 
the  United  States  from  the  first  Sunday 
following  Memorial  Day  to  the  first  Sunday 
following  Labor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstote  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  H.ALEY; 

HJl.  15823.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  15824.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Stotes  Code,  to  extend  servicemen's  group 
life  Insurance  protection  from  120  to  240 
days  after  discharge;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  15825.  A  bill  to  require  a  review  of 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Basin  Streams 
with  respect  to  additional  bank  protection 
and  erosion  control  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  MIKVA: 

H.R.  15826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15  per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounto: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstote  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINQER : 

HJl.  15827.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  terminate 
certain  licenses  and  permits  relating  to  the 
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disposition  of  waste  materials  In  the  waters 
of  the  New  Tork  Bight,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries 

By   Mr.   OTTINGER    (for  himself.   Mr. 
AooABBO.   Mr.   BiACCi.   Mr.   Bingham. 
Mr.  Bkasco.  Mr.  Bctton,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOUM.  Mr    Delanbt.  Mr.  Fakbstein. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr    Gilbeit,  Mr.  Gaovxa. 
Mr.  Halpekn,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Lowxn- 
8TXIN.  Mr.  PooELL.  Mr    PowEix.  Btr. 
RsiD  of  New  York,  Mr    Rosenthal. 
Mr.    Rtan.    Mr.    ScHEtTxa.    and    Mr. 
WoiTF)  : 
H.R.  15828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  terminate  cer- 
tain licenses  and  permits  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  waste  materials  In  the  waters  of 
the  New  York  Bight,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi.  Mr  HowAao.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
RooiNO.  Mr.  Sandman.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son  of  New  Jersey,   and   Mr.   Wm- 

NAU.)  : 

H.R.  15829  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  terminate  cer- 
tain licenses  and  permits  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  waste  materials  In  the  waters  of 
the  New  York  Bight,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  itx.  PELLY : 

H.R.  15830.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  UberalUe  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H  R.  15831.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  15832.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  castor  oil  from  the  national  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15833.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  15834.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  lead  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R.  15835.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  magnesium  from  the  national  stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJi.  15836.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  type  A.  chemical  grade  manganese  ore 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R  15837.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  type  B,  chemical  grade  manganese  ore 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Comoalttee  on  Armed 
Ser%-ice«. 

H  R.  15838  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dUpoeal 
of  shellac  from  the  national  stockpile:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R  15839  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  tungsten  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15840  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  ^nc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

HJi.  15841.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
termination  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  cer- 
tain property  used  for  farming  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  15842.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c(6i 
(I)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  to  permit  projects  for  paid  ad- 
vertising under  marketing  orders  applicable 
to  tomatoes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R  15843  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  to  fully  fund  the  "Construc- 
tion Grants  for  Waste  Treatment  Works" 
program  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm.    Mr.    HamaiNGTON.    and    Mrs. 
Mink)  : 
H.R.  15844.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  to  fully  fund  the  urban  re- 
newal,  model   cities,   rent   supplement,   and 
low-Income  homeownership  and  rental  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal   year 
1970.  and  for  other  purptoses.  Including  Jobs 
In  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R  15845.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SIKES : 
H  R  15846.  A  bill  providing  that  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin   Is  prohibited:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  E:ducatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SpaiNcsa )  : 
H.R  15847.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  to  conduct 
studies  and  make  recommendations  respect- 
ing the  reclamation  and  recycling  of  mate- 
rial from  solid  wastes,  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr  Spbincer)  : 
H  R.  15848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  Its  duration,  provide  for 
the  national  standards  of  ambient  air  qual- 
ity,  expedite   enforcement   of   air   pollution 
control    standards,    authorize    regulation    of 
fuels  and  fuel  additives,  provide  for  Improved 
controls  over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  estab- 
lish standards  applicable  to  dangerous  emis- 
sions from  stationary  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  15849.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Involun- 
tary busing  of  schoolchildren  and  to  adopt 
freedom  of  choice  as  a  national  policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 
H  R  15850    A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  assure  adequate 
consideration  of  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  con- 
nection with  certain  water  modification  proj- 
ects, and   for  other  purposes:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  BUCHANAN : 
H.R.  15851.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Government  from  requiring  any  schoolchlld 
to  attend   a  public  school   other   than   bis 
neighborhood  school;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   BUTTON: 
H.R  15852    A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  In  order  to  Improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  of  military  courts-martial  by  re- 
moving defense  counsel  and  Jury  selection 
from  the  control  of  a  military  commander 
who  convenes  a  court-martial  and  by  creat- 
ing an  Independent  trial  command  for  the 
purpose   of   preventing   command    Influence 
or    the    appearance    of    command    Influence 


from  adversely  affecting  the  fairness  of  mili- 
tary Judicial  proceedings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.R.  15854  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors"  services  under  the  program 
of  supplemenury  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  KYROS: 
H.R  15855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15  per 
centum  increase  In  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  computing  interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
H.R.  15856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  for  the 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R  15857.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H  R.  15858.  A   bill    to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of   1937  to  provide  a  15  per 
centum  increase  In  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  15859.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  of- 
fice space  and  staff  for  Members  of  Congress 
representing  a  certain  type  of  district  and  to 
provide  a  cost-of-living  allowance  for  such 
additional  staff  In  certain  cases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Beasco.   Mr.   BtniKX  of  Florida.  Mr. 
BtraTON     of     California.     Mr.     But- 
ton,   Mr.    Halpexn.    Mr.    Helstoski, 
Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Mixva,  Mr.  Ottin- 
CEE.   Mr    PODEU.,   Mr.   Powell.   Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Tie&nan.  and 
Mr.  Waldix)  : 
H.R.  15860.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  effective 
and  suitable  disposal   of  passenger  cars  at 
the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of  their  use 
on  the  highways  by  encouraging  the  dispos- 
al of  such  cars  through  persons  licensed  by 
the    Secretary    of    Transportation,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H  R.  15861     A   bill    relating   to   the   policy 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  certain  pro- 
visions of   Federal   law:    to   the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Lat>or. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.J.  Res  1080.    Joint   resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  busing  or  In- 
voluntary  assignment   of   students:    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  1081.   Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appointments 
of  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  Judges 
be  required  to  be  reconfirmed  every  6  years, 
to  require  5  years'  prior  Judicial  experience 
as  a  quallflcatlon  for  appointment  to  the 
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Supreme  Court,  and  to  require  retirement 
of  Federal  Judges  at  the  age  of  70  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Boland,    Mr.    BaowN    of   CaUfomla, 
Mrs    Chisholm,   Mr.   CoNTEas,    Mr. 
DuLSKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  GIBBONS,  Mr.  Halpehn,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rossnthal,  Mr. 
Rtan,    Mr.    Scheuoi,    Mr.    TtJNNET, 
and  Mr.  WHrrEHtjmaT)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  503.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  504.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  "free- 
dom of  choice"  plans  are  the  most  equitable, 
legal,   and    feasible   method   of   facilitating 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.    Con.    Res.    505.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of  the   Congress   with 
respect  to  the  participation  of  South  Africa 
In  the  Davis  Cup  International  tennis  com- 
petition; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Res.  830.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  MANN: 

H.  Res.  831.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Porno- 
graphic Enterprises;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  Res.  832.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  participation  of  South  Africa  In  the 
Davis  Cup  international  tennis  competition; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.  Res.  833.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  peace  In  the 
Middle  East:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols: 
H.R.  16865.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marlon 
Owen:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.   15862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santo 
Salvagglo,    Anna    Collura,    and    Patrlzla    C. 
Collura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  15863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Diaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
HJl.  15864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.    Stevenson;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

294.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  overriding  the  presidential  veto 
of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  health, 
education,  and  welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

295.  Also,  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  Increas- 
ing the  amounts  of  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ments under  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

389.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  BeUe 
Pickering,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  others,  rela- 
tive to  certain  movies  regarded  as  porno- 
graphic In  content:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

390.  Also,  petition  of  Daniel  Edlord  Le- 
veque,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TOPICS:    HOW    THE    ADMINISTRA- 
TION CAN  CURB  INFLATION 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
rosy  forecasts  on  the  'success"  of  its  al- 
leged fight  against  the  Nation's  wild  in- 
flation flowing  from  administration 
spokesmen  on  a  regular  basis,  I  think  it 
is  about  time  we  mounted  a  crusade  to 
reply  to  the  propaganda. 

A  certain  member  of  the  administra- 
tion has  demanded  truth  in  reporting 
and  presentation  on  Government  ac- 
tivities. Let  us  give  it  to  him  and  a  con- 
cerned public. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows  that 
there  has  been  no  abatement  of  inflation 
since  the  present  administration  took 
office.  In  fact,  inflation  has  grown  pro- 
gressively worse.  Prices  of  everything  go 
up  and  up.  Interest  rates  go  up  and  up. 

The  Nation  is  headed  for  dire  trouble 
if  inflation  is  not  at  the  very  least  braked. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  administration 
has  no  effective  anti-inflation  program. 
It  is  floundering  badly  and  I  believe  it 
Is  about  time  that  the  administration 
started  listening  to  some  experts  not  hav- 
ing membership  in  the  closed  corporation 
setup  running  the  financial  and  economic 
affairs  of  our  Nation. 

One  outside  expert  that  should  be  lis- 
tened to  is  the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Gk>ld- 
berg.  As  we  all  know  Mr.  Goldberg  has 
had  vast  experience  in  many  phases  of 
American  life.  Let  the  Record  show  that 


during  his  career  in  Government,  Mr. 
Goldberg  served  as  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  news  column  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  January  31,  1970, 
Mr.  Goldberg  offered  some  sound  advice 
on  how  to  combat  inflation,  and  I  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  all  by  hereby  placing 
the  column  in  the  Record: 
Topics:  How  the  Administration  Can  CtmB 
Inflation 
(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 

I  am  the  last  one  to  deny  the  utility  of 
cliches  to  public  officials.  But  a  cllch6  cannot 
be  substituted  for  a  policy.  I  fear  that  this 
may  be  happening  with  respect  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's Inflation  policy. 

Its  cliche  Is  governmental  nonintervention 
in  labor-management  affairs.  The  most  ap- 
plauded statement  that  can  be  made  to  a 
business  or  labor  audience  Is:  "Let  the  Gov- 
ernment stay  out  of  collective  bargaining." 
But  I  know  from  experience  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  stay  out  If  a  dispute  Im- 
pairs our  national  health,  safety  or  economy. 

President  NUon  recognized  this  In  1959. 
when  as  Vice  President  he  Intervened  to  help 
settle  the  116-day  steel  strike.  The  stlU  un- 
settled railroad  controversy  is  an  example 
affecting  national  health  and  safety.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Shultz  rightly  put  aside  Ad- 
ministration predilections  against  Interven- 
ing to  help  resolve  this  dispute. 

More  importantly,  the  Administration  has 
stm  to  deal  reaUstlcally  with  the  Impact  of 
the  sum  total  of  collective  bargaining  on 
our  Inflationary  economy.  Collective  bargain- 
ing does  not  operate  In  a  vacuum.  To  Illus- 
trate, coUectlve  bargaining  Is  not  responsible 
for  the  more  than  $30  billion  a  year  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditiires  In  carrying  on  the 
tragic  war  In  Vietnam. 

Although  collective  bargaining  may  not  be 
the  prime  cause  of  inflation,  It  contributes 


to  Its  acceleration.  Workers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  moderate  wage  demands  at  the  ex- 
pense of  living  standards  while  prices  and 
profits  remain  unrestrained.  Employers  can- 
not absorb  Increasing  costs  arising  from  col- 
lective bargaining  without  protecting  profl* 
margins. 

The  Administration  Is  concerned  about 
this,  but  Its  remedy  Is  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint.  This  means  higher  Interest  rates, 
tighter  credit,  a  diminution  of  the  money 
supply,  higher  taxes,  a  reduction  In  govern- 
mental expenditures,  a  substantial  budget 
surplus  and  higher  levels  of  unemployment. 
prices,  proptts,  wages 

I  am  not  reassured  by  statistics  showing 
that  the  gross  national  product  Is  slowing. 
These  figures  are  accomi>anled  by  reports  of 
price  Increases  In  key  commodities,  wage  In- 
creases and  growing  lay-offs  In  Important 
Industries.  Only  this  week  the  Commerce  De- 
partment reported  that  food  prices  went  up  3 
per  cent  in  January. 

The  time  has  come — indeed  It  Is  long  over- 
due— to  supplement  appropriate  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  by  dealing  directly  with 
the  Impcict  of  prices,  wages  and  profits  on 
Inflation. 

A  good  beginning  for  the  Administration 
would  be  to  raise  rather  than  lower  its  voice 
about  inordinate  price  and  wage  Increases. 
"Jawboning"  Is  not  always  effective,  but 
silence  on  the  part  of  government  Is  deemed 
acquiescence.  "Guidelines"  don't  always  work 
but  at  least  remind  Industry  and  labor  that 
they  also  must  heed  the  pubUc  interest. 

In  all  candor,  however,  I  doubt  that  at  this 
late  stage  "Jawboning"  and  "gtildelines" 
alone  will  do  the  Job.  The  Administration 
wUl  have  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  wage, 
price  and  profit  situation. 

Robert  Roosa,  a  perceptive  economist  and 
financier,  has  advocated  a  wage-price-proflt 
freeze.  It  would  be  In  the  form  of  a  Presi- 
dential a]^)eal  to  maintain  aU  prices,  wages 
and  dividends  at  present  levels  for  a  period 
of.  say,  six  months. 
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The  dlfflculty  with  Mr,  Room's  suggesUon 
U  the  inequity  of  a  proepective  rreeze.  ap- 
plicable to  aoine  when  others  will  have 
beaten  the  Ireeze  by  hiking  prices  or  raising 
wages  The  dlfflculty  with  all-out  controls 
Is  the  antipathy  Americans  have  to  direct 
controls — particularly  in  an  undeclared  war — 
an  anUpathy  based  upon  past  distaste  for 
bureaucratic  admlnlsuaUon  and  black 
marketeerlng.  the  almost  Inevitable  con- 
comitant of  controls  even  In  times  of  a  de- 
clared war.  But  greater  than  both  of  these 
difficulties  Is  the  consequence  of  •gallop- 
ing" inflation. 

CtriZXN    KESPONU 

I  believe  that  the  American  people,  whether 
they  come  from  Industry  or  labor,  understand 
this,  the  citizen  is  ahead  of  his  elected  of- 
ficials and  Is  ready  to  support  a  responsible 
wage,  price  and  proflu  policy  to  help  control 
inflation. 

But  whether  popularly  supported  or  not. 
It  is  the  first  obligation  of  any  Administra- 
tion to  protect  the  national  health,  safety 
and  economy  with  all  the  means  available  to 
It  and.  If  these  are  inadequate,  to  seek  addi- 
tional means  from  the  Congress 

We  have  reached  a  crisis  point  which 
brooks  no  further  delay  and  no  appropriate 
measure — including  wage,  price  and  profit 
controls — can  be  excluded  to  bring  Inflation 
under  control. 


THE  PRECARIOUS  BUDGET  SITUA- 
TON— NEED  FOR   DRAMATIZATION 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  in  speaking  to  the  House  briefly 
about  the  precarious  fiscal  situation  con- 
fronting the  country.  I  discussed  one  key 
aspect  of  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  last  week,  and  secured  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  budget 
more  fully  and  to  include  pertinent  tabu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members  and  all  citi- 
zens, and  this  cerUlnly  Includes  the 
press,  need  to  imderstand  the  precarious 
fiscal  situation  confronting  the  country. 

We  need  to  understand  that  had  the 
fiscal  197)  budget  now  before  Congress 
been  submitted  under  the  same  budget 
guidelines  that  obtained  under  the  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy  administrations, 
and  under  the  first  3  years  of  the  John- 
son administration,  the  new  budget,  sub- 
mitted last  week,  would  show  a  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1971  of  $7.3  billion,  not  the 
$13  billion  surplus  in  the  headlines. 

That  blunt  statement  of  fact  will  seem 
strange  and  perhaps  incredible  to  people 
who  have  read  the  big  headlines  and  who 
have  not  studied  and  understood  the  fine 
print.  I  am  not  charging  bad  faith.  I 
know  of  none. 

I  am  charging  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
Information  as  to  the  facts. 

Let  me  follow  my  blunt  statement  of 
fact  with  a  few  other  statements  of  fact: 

First.  We  talk  about  a  balanced  budget, 
and  it  is  balanced  under  the  new  unified 
budget  system,  which  seems  to  mislead  a 
lot  of  people.  The  Federal  debt  continues 
to  go  up.  The  sulminlstration  estimates 
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that  the  gross  Federal  debt  will  Increase 
by  nearly  $8  billion  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  means  that  the  debt  ceiling  will 
have  to  be  raised  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. If  there  were  a  balance  of  outgo 
and  income  in  the  federally  owned  funds 
of  the  Goverrunent.  the  Federal  debt 
would  not,  of  course,  go  up. 

Second.  The  fiscal  1971  budget  rcquesU 
new  spending  authority — "budget  au- 
thority" is  the  technical  term— in  excess 
of  fiscal  year  1970  in  the  sum  of  $9  bil- 
lion. The  gross  increase  Is  several  billions 
higher  than  $9  billion  as  I  shall  in  a  few 
moments  show  in  some  detail,  but  there 
are  certain  nonrecurring  offsets. 

Third.  Under  the  unified  budget  which 
became  effective  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and 
which  includes  6  months  imder  the  pre- 
vious administration,  the  so-called  sur- 
plus is  dwindling.  The  trend  Is  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Here  it  is: 

Under  the  unified  budget,  the   fiscal 

1969  surplus  was  S3  2  billion.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  sag  to  $15  billion  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  and  it  is  estimate  1  to  sa? 
further  in  I  he  forthcoming  fiscal  ycai  to 
$1.3  billion. 

What  concerns  me  and  many  others  is 
that  the  so-called  surplus  for  fiscal  year 

1970  will  probably  dwindle  further,  and 
the  so-called  surplus  for  1971  will  un- 
doubtedly vanish,  and  we  will  be  in  the 
red  under  the  new  unified  budget  plan 
in  1971.  Under  the  former  budget  plan 
which  obtained  in  the  previous  admin- 
istration, we  would  be  in  the  red  for  the 
3  fiscal  years  1969.  1970,  and  1971  in  the 
total  sum  of  $19.9  billion.  The  actual  fig- 
ures by  years  are:  1969,  $5.5  billion;  1870. 
estmated,  $7.1  billion:  1971,  estimated. 
$7.3  bUlion. 

The  practical  facts  which  I  have  re- 
cited are  not  understood  generally,  but 
they  must  be  understood  if  we  are  to  be 
able  to  take  off  the  cloak  of  complacency 
in  regard  to  fiscal  matters.  Under  the 
facts  there  is  no  possible  basis  for  com- 
fort in  regard  to  the  budgeUry  situa- 
tion. 

It  must  be  understood  how  the  unified 
budget  surplus  is  arrived  at.  As  a  result 
of  the  actions  of  Congress,  increasing 
social  security  and  other  trust  funds, 
trust  funds  have  sharply  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Receipts  of  trust 
funds  have  exceeded  expenditures  of 
trust  funds,  thereby  creating  large  sur- 
pluses. The  estimated  surplus  for  1971 
is  $8  6  billion.  The  estimated  surplus  for 
1970  is  $8.6  billion.  The  surplus  for  1969 
was  $8.7  billion. 

Tr\ist  funds  are  dedicated  to  specific 
programs,  such  as  social  security  and 
highway  construction.  These  revenues  are 
not '  available  for  regiilar  Federal  pro- 
grams. They  can  be  borrowed,  however, 
by  the  Government  and  used  to  pay  the 
regular  expenses  of  the  Government,  and 
this  is  what  has  been  and  is  being  done. 
The  Government  Iwrrows  these  funds, 
paying  appropriate  interest,  and  uses 
them  for  the  regular  functions  of  the 
Government. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  practice  of  bor- 
rowing surplus  trust  funds  and  using 
them  for  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. These  sums  earn  Interest,  of  course. 
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paid  by  the  taxpayer.  But  the  Congress 
and  the  citizen  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  these  funds  will  have  to  be  repaid 
and  that  a  budget  surplus  based  solely 
on  trust  fund  borrowings  is  not  a  very 
comforting  situation. 

I  am  not  making  a  partisan  appeal.  It 
was  not  this  administration  which  first 
advocated  the  unified  budget  procedure. 
This  was  done  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. I  am  not  even  making  a  plea  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  unified  budget 
plan.  I  am  just  advocating  that  a  way  be 
found  to  display  the  full  truth  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people. 

The  unified  budget  plan  was  designed 
to  promote  understanding  by  use  of  a 
single,  comprehensive  measurement  in 
lieu  of  the  three  or  four  separate  sets  of 
figures  used  previously.  It  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  actual  situation  in  relation  to 
general  Federal  funds  but  it  does  pro- 
vide a  picture  of  toUl  budgeUry  income 
and  outgo  for  economic  analysis  and 
other  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  contribute  to  the 
awakening  of  the  American  people  on 
this  issue.  Some  way  must  be  found  to 
dramatize  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  country. 

Moreover.  I  am  not  charging  this  ad- 
ministration with  Inventing  unacceptable 
inflation.  It  began  In  the  previous  ad- 
ministration largely  because  of  unbal- 
anced budgets  brought  about  principally 
by  h"avy  war  spending  and  insufficient 
Federal  revenues.  Yet  within  the  last 
year  inflation  has  not  only  continued 
unabated,  it  has  accelerated.  I  will  Insert 
a  set  of  figures  Illuminating  this  fact. 

THE    NCKO   FOR   LfVINC    wrTHIN   OITm    MEANS 

M'.  Speaker,  the  President  has  done 
his  duty  under  the  law  in  presenting  his 
budget  to  Congress.  The  budget  mes- 
sage may  very  well  be  the  most  impor- 
tant document  presented  to  Congress 
this  year. 

In  a  sense  the  President  has  passed 
the  ball  to  Congress  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  in  the  coming  months  to 
carefully  evaluate  the  President's  budget 
and  use  its  best  Judgment  in  taking 
action. 

In  my  judgment,  it  must  be  agreed 
that  the  President  has  used  considerable 
restraint  in  presenting  his  budget  to 
Congress.  I  applaud  the  President  for 
placing  heavy  stress  on  the  need  for  a 
balance  in  Federal  spending. 

Last  Friday,  the  President  said  in  Chi- 
cago that  total  mobilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources  was  necessary  to  fight 
pollution.  He  added:  'Whatever  the  costs 
we  are  going  to  do  the  Job."  I  find  no 
fault  with  this.  I  applaud  it. 

Now,  others  are  saying  we  must  spend 
billions  to  reduce  poverty  to  the  mlnl- 
mimi. 

Others  are  saying  that  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  in  providing  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  that  we  must  spend 
more.  more.  more. 

Others  talk  about  housing  and  pro- 
pose the  expenditure  of  billions. 

Others  are  saying  that  the  cities  will 
die  without  mass  transit  aid.  advocating 
long-range  programs  that  will  cost  un- 
counted billions. 
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I  will  not  go  on  to  mention,  spmce.  wel- 
fare, revenue  sharing,  and  Innumerable 
other  opportunities  for  spending  for  good 
purposes. 

My  point  is  that  everybody  is  talking 
about  big  spending  but  nobody  Is  talk- 
ing In  a  very  loud  voice  about  attractive 
new  tax  programs  which  will  raise  mas- 
sive sums  of  additional  revenue  to  pay 
for  the  spending  program. 

Unless  some  way  can  be  found  to  rec- 
tify this  situation,  we  are  in  my  Judg- 
ment headed  toward  fiscal  and  economic 
chaos. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  hero  in  the  1970*s, 
he  may  be  the  man  who  entices  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  upon  themselves  the  taxes 
required  to  pay  for  all  our  programs  to 
clean  up  the  environment,  stamp  out 
disease,  eliminate  poverty,  and  educate 
everybody.  Everybody  can  dramatize  the 
need  for  spending.  Why  cannot  some- 
body dramatize  the  need  to  collect  the 
revenue? 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  finance  these 
ambitious  programs  by  deficit  spending, 
the  money  will  not  buy  much  and  our 
efforts  wUl  fail? 

A  TENUOUS  BUDGET  BAI^NCE 

I  share  the  President's  concern  that 
pressures  for  increased  spending  could 
unhorse  the  razor-thin  imified  budget 
surplus  of  $1.3  billion  which  he  has  pre- 
sented. In  fact,  I  say— regretfully— that 
in  my  opinion  the  razor-thin  unified 
budget  surplus  projected  for  fiscal  1971 
will  disappear. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  see  a  much 
larger  surplus  projection.  The  %\2  bil- 
lion figure  stands  uncomfortably  close  to 
the  edge  of  a  zero  balance.  It  is  a  fragile, 
precarious  balance.  It  can  disappear  with 
a  single  miscalculation — and  there  are 
always  miscalculations  in  budgets. 

Original  budget  projections  are  often 
highly  fragile.  They  rest  on  mikjor  as- 
sumptions and  contingencies.  They  not 
Infrequently  fall  to  allow  prudent  mar- 
gins of  safety  as  hedges  against  miscal- 
culations and  failures.  They  are  prospec- 
tive only.  They  are  not  self-enacting. 
They  never  materialize  exactly  accord- 
ing to  plan.  They  are.  characteristi- 
cally and  understandably,  optimistic  In 
tone  and  outlook. 

I  would  say  that  the  current  budget 
message  Is  no  exception  In  these  regards. 

Whether  this  budget  reflects  a  strong 
budget  position  Is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
open  to  debate. 

The  unified  budget  position  in  the  cur- 
rent year  has  deteriorated  considerably. 
The  administration's  original  April  15 
estimate  for  fiscal  1970  projected  a  uni- 
fied surplus  of  $5.8  billion.  In  its  Summer 
Review  of  the  Budget  issued  last  Sep- 
tember, the  reestimated  amoimt  was  $5.9 
billion.  Today,  It  Is  again  reestimated, 
down  to  $1.5  billion.  It  Is  withering  away. 

Our  national  budget  position  is  slip- 
ping. Today's  unified  budget  surplus  of 
$1.3  billion  for  1971  is  down  from  the 
reestimated  unified  surplus  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year  1970, 
which  itself  is  somewhat  tentative  espe- 
cially because  of  the  uncertainty  involved 
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as  to  the  final  figures  for  the  vetoed 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 

The  unified  budget  surplus  for  fiscal 
1969  was  $3.2  billion.  Thus  both  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  have  slipped  to  less 
than  half  the  1969  figure. 

It  is  thus  crystal  clear  that  there  is  no 
room  whatever  for  complacency  about 
our  fiscal  position.  The  current  highly 
volatile    Inflationary    situation    under- 
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scores  the  necessity  to  follow  a  high 
order  of  restraint  in  approaching  the 
fiscal  bills  of  the  session. 

DETAn^  OF  TKUST  FTTND  AND  FEDERAL 
FUND  TOTALS 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Include  a  table  summa- 
rizing the  budget  totals  with  a  division 
between  the  trust  funds  and  Federal 
funds: 


THE  BUDGET  SURPLUS  AND  DEFICIT  SITUATION 
|ln  billions  of  dolUnI 


Trust  funds    Federal  funds 


Less:  Intra- 

governmental 

Total  of       transactions 

the  2    that  wash  out 


Net  toUls 


Fiscal  1971: 

Bud(et  receipts  (estimated) 

Budget  outlays  (estimated). 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-)  (estimated) 


Fiscal  1970: 

Budget  receipts  (estimated) 
Budget  outlays  (estimated) 


202.1 
200.8 


Surplus  (+)  or  defKif  (-)  (estimated) 

Fiscal  1969: 

Budget  receipts  (actual) 
Budget  outlays  (actual) 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-).ielu»l 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-).  all  3  years  (esti- 
mated)   — 


+25.9 


-19.9 


+6.0 


+6.0 


«;.sw..ir™Ksrr,.s'i"«.s,is::w^^^^^ 


Source  of  figures:  Budget  for  1971.  p.  19  of  Special  Analyses. 

The  fact  is  that  prior  to  3  or  4  years 
ago,  the  trust  fund  surpluses  were  either 
small  in  relation  to  more  recent  years,  or 
there  were  small  deficits.  Contributions 
are  made  to  the  trust  funds  for  dedicated 
purposes.  Necessary  amounts  are  paid 
out  of  the  trust  funds  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  established,  such  as 
social  security,  highway  construction, 
civil  service  retirement,  and  other  au- 
thorized programs.  The  larger  surpluses, 
as  you  will  note  from  the  table  which 
I  now  Insert,  have  occurred  in  the  more 
recent  years  and  are  projected  to  con- 
tinue for  a  few  years. 

Trust  fund  surpluses  and  deficits,  fiscal  years 
1971-1960 

I  In  bllUona  ol  dollars] 

Surplus  ( + ) 
or 
deficit  ( - ) 

Fiscal  year : 

1971  (estimate,  1971  budget) +8.6 

1970  (estimate,  1971  budget) +8.6 

i9«9 ::::  ill 

+6.2 

.     ^J  g 

+2.2 

+2.6 

" +1.8 

-.2 

" +.8 

-.5 


1968 
1967 
1966 
1965 
1964 
1963 
1962 
1961 
1960 


Source:  Computed  from  the  budget  lor 
1971. 

With  respect  to  the  unified  budget, 
on  the  debit  side,  so  to  speak,  the  plan 
masks  the  Federal  funds  budget  posi- 
tion and  gives  rise  to  misunderstandmg 
when  surplus  trust  funds  are  borrowed 


to  defray  the  general  costs  of  Govern- 
ment On  the  credit  side,  the  unified 
budget  plan  does  this,  and  this  is  very 
pleasing  and  helpful  to  economists  and 
many  others  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment—it  does  show  the  totality  of  the 
flow  of  funds  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public. 

IS   THE    NEW   BUDGET    REALISTIC? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  key  question  is  whether 
the  projected  budget  is  realistic. 

Does  it  square  with  the  realities? 

Does  it  project  a  "strong  budget  posi- 
tion" the  President  says  is  necessary  in 
the  present  situation? 

Is  there  any  substantial  margin  as  a 
hedge  against  miscalculation  of  esti- 
mates? As  shown  by  the  new  budget, 
there  were  significant  miscalculations  in 
the  1970  budget  estimates  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Are  there  propositions  in  the  new 
buclget  that,  based  on  recent  experience, 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  a  majority 
in  Congress  will  adopt?  Some  contingent 
items  involving  additional  revenues  and 
reductions  in  spending  in  the  new  budget 
are  resubmissions  from  last  year's  budget 
or  earlier  budgets. 

While  the  overall  budget  projects  a 
hairline  margin  of  surplus  on  the  unified 
basis,  like  all  budgets  it  hinges  on  many 
contingencies  and  assumptions. 

SELECTED    BUDGET    CONTINGENCIES   AND 
ASSUMPTIONS 

The  new  budget  for  fiscal  1971  assumes 
that  the  Treasury  will  acquire  an  addi- 
tional $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  1971  by  speed- 
ing up  the  collection  of  taxes  withheld 
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and  excise  taxes.  That  improves  the 
short-run  cash  position  but  adds  no  ad- 
ditional revenue. 

The  new  budget  assumes  adoption  of  a 
long  list  of  proposed  cutbacks,  revisions. 
&nd  terminations  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities that  are  counted  on  In  the  new 
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budget  to  save  $2,132  million  In  spend- 
ing and  $2,423  mUlion  in  budget  au- 
thority in  fiscal  1971. 

As  the  President's  budget  points  out: 
If  theM  actions  were  not  taken,  the  much- 
needed  budget  surplus  would  disappear. 
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It  Is  most  unlikely  that  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  will  adopt  all  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  condensation 
of  the  more  detaUed  list  of  these  cut- 
backs, revisions,  and  terminations  that 
appear  in  the  budget: 


SELtCTtO  LISTING  OF  J»71  BUDGET  PHOPOSUS  TO  TEUMINATE.  RESTRUCTURE,  AND  REfORM  CURRENT  PROGRAMS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

jFncst  yMCS  m  millieasl 


Aitncy  and  progrim 


1971  Mvinis 


Ul  full  yMr  Mviiics 


BudftI 
authority 


Budftt 
outlays 


Budget 
authofity 


1.  PtogramttrmiMtioia: 

Special  milk  pror*<"       

Agriculture  conservation  ptactici* 

payments     

Sale  ol  Alaska  Railroad 

Annual     grants     to     land-grMil 

colleges     

Hospital  constructwn  grants 

Another 


SS4 

211 
100 

12 
65 

113 


M 

100 

12 
2 
% 


$S4 

227 


Budftt 
outlays 


M4 

233 


1971  ssvin|S 


Isi  lull  yMr  savings 


Agency  and  program 


12 
6S 
130 


,  Total,  program  terminations 

2.  Program  restructuring: 

Sales  ol  stockpile  commodities 

School  assistance  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas— tie  payments 
more  closely  to  local  fiscal  needs. 
MedKaie— discourage  overuse  ol 
iMit-ltrm  insitutional  care  and 
Mcoungc  greater  use  ol  more 
•Acient  providers  ol  health  care_ 


US 


300 


»• 


12 
65 

137 

HI 


597 
392 

235 


751 
196 

215 


400 


300 


400 


300 


Various     changes     in     veterans 

services  (p.  55.  Budget  lot  1971). 

Allolhtr         

Total,  program  restructuring 

3.  Program  reductions 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal 

grants  

NASA 

Apolk)  lunar  eiploration 

Launch  vehicle  and  spacecfslt 

production 

Another 

Total,  program  reductions    

4.  Total,  all  three  groups 


B4id«et 
•utkonty 


$146 
31 


Budget 
outlays 


$159 
75 


Budget 
authority 


{195 
66 


Budget 
outlays 


$208 
1S5 


1,401 

22 
215 

160 

40 


1.396 

3 

277 

125 
31 


961 


22 


1.093 


12 


500 

40 


431 


2.423 


436 


S62 


500 

35 

I47 


2.041 


2.171 


Note  -Defense  military  items  not  listed,  since  any  new  reductions  in  1971  are  largely  a  continu- 
ation oi  Ktions  initiated  in  fiscal  1970. 


Source  ol  ligures:  Budget  lor  1971.  pp.  S0-S6. 


Continuing  with  the  listing.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  new  budget  assumes  a  6- 
month  delay  in  enactment  of  a  general 
civilian  and  military  pay  raise— from 
July  1  to  January  1,  1971.  Earlier  enact- 
ment would  draw  down  the  projected 
surplus:  about  $1,000  mUUon  would  be 
added  to  the  budget  if  July  1  were  the 
effective  date. 

It  calls  for  $674  million  additional  in 
1971  from  increased  postal  rates,  which 
it  assumes  will  be  enacted  by  this  com- 
ing April  1.  Congress  failed  to  act  on  the 
postage  increase  bill  last  year.  And  an- 
other $500  million  of  increased  postal 
revenues  are  counted  on  to  come  from 
various  reforms  and  changes  which  ap- 
parently, at  the  moment,  are  not  con- 
tingent on  legislative  action. 

The  budget  resubmlta  various  user 
charge  proposals  which  failed  of  adop- 
tion last  year,  relating  to  aviation  and 
highways;  $653  million  Is  counted  on 
in  the  figures. 

Another  1-year  extension  of  excise 
taxes  on  automobllec  and  telephone 
service  is  proposed,  valued  at  $560  mU- 
lion in  fiscal  1971. 

The  new  budget  would  make  necessary 
another  debt  ceiling  Increase — In  the 
order.  I  would  assume — of  about  $8 
billion. 

On  a  percentage  basis,  the  projected 
growth  In  the  gross  national  product 
for  calendar  1970,  which  underpins  the 
revenue  estimates,  appears  to  compare 
reasonably  with  the  general  outlook.  It 
is  projected  5.7  percent  above  calendar 
1969,  which  was  7.7  percent  above  the 
calendar  1968  GNP. 

The  greater  uncertainties  about  the 
projections  appear  to  lie  on  the  spending 
side,  especially  in  view  of  the  constant 


pressures  for  more  and  more  spending 
but  not  for  more  and  more  revenues  to 
pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  listing  sum- 
marizing   m    tabular    form    the    major 
items  referred  to: 
Selected    major    contingencies    surrounding 

the  projected  $1.3  billion  unified  budget 

surplus  lor  fiscal  year  1971  (partial  listing 

only ) ' 

I  In  millions  of  dollars) 

Budget  surplus  projected  by  the 
President.  February  2,  1970  (with 
all  the  attending  assumptions  and 
contingencies)     +1,331 

In  the  absence  of  Treasury  steps  ad- 
ministratively to  speed  up  collec- 
tion of  withheld  income  taxes,  and 
excise  taxes  (which  add  to  fiscal 
1971  recelpu.  but  not  to  ultimate 
revenues)   —1,200 

Then  the  proJect«d  figure  would  be.       +131 
If    the    various    proposals    for    user 
charges,  resubmitted  this  year,  are 
not    adopted    (Involving    aviation 
and  highways) —       —663 

Then  the  projected  figure  would  be.       —622 
If  the  proposal  to  extend  excise  tax 
rates  declining  on  January  1.  1971 
for  1  year  is  not  adopted  (Involv- 
ing automobiles  and  telephones)  .       —660 

Then  the  projected  figure  would  be.  —1.082 
If  the  proposal  to  raise  the  taxable 
income  base  for  several  social  in- 
surance programs  from  $7,800  to 
$9,000  effective  January  1,  1971 
Is  not  adopted 


-205 


-1,391 


Then  the  projected  figure  would  be. 

Assumlng  failure  of  adoption  of  the 
various  proposals  to  terminate,  re- 
structure, and  reduce  various  ci- 
vilian programs  (as  shown  on  pp, 
50-56  of  the  Budget) —2, 132 

Then  the  projected  figure  would  be.  —3,523 
If  the  Congress  should  decide  to  put 
the  civilian  and  military  pay  raise 
In  effect  next  July  1,  rather  than 
January  1.  1971,  as  the  budget 
proposes    

Then  the  projected  figure  would  be.  —4,623 
If  the  postal  rate  increase  proposal, 
resubmitted  from  last  year.  Is  not 
adopted  (Note:  This  does  not 
count  other  postal  revenue  in- 
creases of  6500  million  which  the 
budget  assumes  but  which  appar- 
ently— at  this  time — are  not  as- 
sumed to  be  contingent  upon 
legislative  action) -674 


Then  the  projected  figure  would  bt.  —1,287 
If    the    proposal    to    increase    rail- 
road  retirement   revenues   is   not 
adopted — —104 


-1,000 


Then  the  projected  figure  would  be.  —6, 197 

'  Partial  listing  only;  and  other  considera- 
tions enter.  Including,  of  course,  action  or  in- 
actions on  the  spending  side  of  the  budget. 
Perhaps  the  single  most  important  contin- 
gency, aside  from  the  selected  list  above, 
that  could  affect  the  tentatively  projected 
budget  picture  would  be  If  the  general  per- 
formance of  the  economy.  In  calendar  year 
1970.  were  to  vary  significantly  from  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  underpinning  the 
budget.  Principally,  the  assumption  that  the 
ONP  (gross  national  product)  for  calendar 
1970  win  be  about  6986.000,000.000— about 
$53,000,000,000  over  calendar  1969,  an  in- 
crease of  5.7  percent,  which  compares  with 
an  increase  of  7.7  percent  In  1969  over  1968, 

Source;  Budget  for  1971  (one  or  two  fig- 
ures rounded ) . 

TH«   INCBKASE   IN    NEW   BUOCXT   AUTHOarTr 

The  projected  Increase  of  $2.9  billion 
in    expenditures — budget    outlays — re- 
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fleets  a  considerable  degree  of  austerity 
on  the  si>ending  side — certainly  it  ap- 
pears so  when  compared  to  the  $13  bil- 
lion increase  now  estimated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1970  over  what  was 
actually  spent  in  fi.scal  1969. 

But  today's  expenditures  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  are  the  consequences  of 
yesterday's  appropriation  decisions.  And 
this  year's  appropriations  lay  the  basis 
for  next  year's  spending.  New  budget 
obligating  authority  Is  the  barometer  to 
the  direction  of  the  spending  budget; 
the  key  Indicator;  the  leading  edge  that 
precedes  the  actual  expenditure. 

The  1971  budget  proposes  a  net  In- 
crease of  $9  billion  In  new  budget  au- 
thority over  the  total  now  estimated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1970.  And  this  is 
very  much  a  net  result,  of  course,  reflect- 
ing the  sharply  changing  priorities  pro- 
posed In  the  budget,  and  reflecting 
something  of  the  size  of  the  probable 
path  of  rise  In  expenditures  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Here,  In  capsule  form.  Is  a  breakout  of 
the  $9  billion  increase  In  new  budget 
authority  proposed  In  the  budget  for 
1971  compared  with  the  currently  esti- 
mated total  for  1970 — which  Itself  as- 
sumes enactment  at  this  session  of 
$5,095  million  in  supplementals : 

Neu-    budget    authority   increase,   1971   over 
1970        I 

I  Millions 

New  obllgatlonal  authority: 

(a)  National  defense  {speTiding 
is  projected  to  go  down  In  the 
new  budget  in  1971  by  $5,849 
mUllon) -$2,954 

(b)  All  other +16,736 

Net  change,  new  obligating 

authority ---   +13.781 

Lending  authority  (reflects  dele- 
tion of  a  $3  billion  standby  loan 
authority  made  available  in  fiscal 
1970  to  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  deletion  of  a  $2  bil- 
lion Item  made  available  in  fiscal 
1970  for  mortgage  purchase  au- 
thority to  the  Govt.  Natl  Mort- 
gage Association) —  .. —     —4,802 


Net  increase,  new  budget  au- 
thority, 1971  over  1970 
(Shown  in  1971  budget)—     -^8.979 


J 


Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  this  net  in- 
crease— and  I  emphasize  "net" — of  $8.- 
979,000.000  involves  items  that  will  go 
on  the  books  automatically  under  laws 
of  earlier  years — so-called  permsuient 
authority  that  does  not  require  action  at 
this  session.  This  would  include  the  trust 
funds,  such  as  social  security,  highways, 
and  civil  service  retirement.  And  It  would 
Include  Interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
other  permanent-type  Federal  fimd  ap- 
propriations. 

But  a  great  portion  of  the  net  increase 
proposed  in  new  budget  authority  will  be 
subject  to  action,  either  legislative  or  ap- 
propriation, or  both,  at  this  session. 

I  am  Inserting  a  capsule  listing  of 
many  of  the  more  significant  increases 
and  decreases  proposed: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Major  increases  and  decreases  in  new  budget 
authority  proposed  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1971  {as  compared  to  estimated  1970 
amounts) 

I  In  rounded  amounts] 

MiUiOTU 
New  obllgatlonal  authority: 
National  defense: 
Defense,  military  (various,  in- 
cluding importantly  the  ef- 
fect    of     further     cutbacks 
associated      with      Vietnam 

war)       -$3,257 

Military      construction      (and 

family    housing) +669 

Military  assistance   (net) +10 

All  other  (many  items,  both  up 
and  down,  and  Including  off- 
setting receipts  from  public.         —276 

Subtotal,  national  defense.    —2,964 
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other  than  national  defense: 

Interest    on    the    public    debt 

(permanent-type)    +200 

Civil  service  retirement  (per- 
manent-type)             +407 

Railroad  retirement  fund  (per- 
manent-type)            +161 

Social  security  and  related 
trust  funds  ( pertnanent- 
type)    +4,973 

Family    assistance    plan    (new 

legislation)    .- +600 

Revenue  sharing  (new  legis- 
lation)      +276 

Civilian  and  military  pay  in- 
creases, Including  pay  ad- 
justments related  to  postal 
reform  (new  legislation,  but 
assumes  delayed  effective 
date  of  pay  bill  of  6  months)      + 1,  226 

Pood    assistance    programs +640 

Law  enforcement   assistance..         +212 

Supersonic  aircraft    (SST) +204 

Urban  mass  transportation 
($214  million  already  enacted 
for  1971.  Proposed  legislation, 

$2,802  million  contract  author- 
ity for  first  5  years) -2,921 

Ship  construction  (maritime).         +183 

Airways  and  airport  develop- 
ment ( proiK>sed  legislation. 
There  is  an  $80  million  offset 
by  dropping  the  former 
grant-in-aid   item) +235 

Construction  grants,  waste 
treatment  works  (new  legis- 
lation. $4  billion  contract  au- 
thority for  a  5-year  period, 
offset  here  in  1971  by  deletion 
of  $800  million  appropria- 
tion in   1970) +3,200 

Land  and  water  conservation 
fund  (partially  new  legisla- 
tion)     ---         -rl81 

National  Science  Foundation 
(emphasis  on  environmental 
sciences)   +73 

Special    benefits    for    disabled 

coal   miners +140 

Grants  for  public  assistance..         +861 

Payments  to  trust  funds  for 
financing  supplemental  med- 
ical services +578 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(Proposed  legislation,  con- 
tract   authority) +200 

Veterans  +202 

Space  program —404 

Agricultural  conservation  prac- 
tices program  (advance  au- 
thority)           -195 

Inter-American  Development 
Bank    (non-recurring) —505 

Disaster  relief  (large  increase 
was  in  1970,  Hurricane  Ca- 
mlUe) -105 


Decennial  census  (nonre- 
curring)           —$106 

Postage  rates  ($674  mllUon 
proposed  legislation;  plus 
$500  million  otherwise.  Op- 
erates as  offset  to  both  out- 
lays and  budget  authority).     —1.  174 

Multilateral  assistance  program 

(proposed  legislation) +640 

Increase  in  allowance  for  gen- 
eral budget  contingencies —         +700 

All  other... +322 

Subtotal,  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  increase,  other 
than  national  defense +16.735 

Net  change,  new  obligating  au- 
thority   +13.781 

Lending  authority: 

Deletion  of  nonrectirring  special 
authority  provided  in  1970  tot 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board —3,000 

Deletion  of  nonrecurring  au- 
thority provided  In  1970  for 
Government  National  Mortgage 
Association — 2, 0(X) 

ESport-Import  Bank +661 

All  other  (net  of  several  items).         —368 

Subtotal,  net  change  in  lend- 
ing authority —4.802 

Net  change,  budget  authority.  1971 
over    1970,    as    shown    in    1971 

budget +8,979 

(Note. — Much  reqtUres  current  action  by 

Congress;  much  does  not.) 

NEW    BUDGET   ATJTHORrrT 

The  proposed  net  increase  of  $9  billion 
is  reflected  In  the  new  budget  authority 
gross  total  of  $234,819,000,000  proposed 
or  estimated  for  1971 : 

Millions 

Gross  total  proposed  for  1971 $234,819 

Less  amounts  not  requiring  action 
this  session  (so-called  perman- 
ents) -86,706 

Amounts  requiring  action  at 

this  session 148, 113 

Divided  as  to : 
New    legislative    proposals     and 

contingencies 10,900 

Specific  budget  requests 137,213 

Amounts  requiring  action  this 
session '  148, 113 

>  This  involves  less  than  $93  billion  of  the 
$200.8  billion  projected  expenditure  budget, 
and  It  involves  a  substantial  number  of  bil- 
lions of  so-called  relatively  uncontrollable 
items. 

Recapitulating,  the  new  budget  In- 
volves a  total  of  $154,696,000,000  in  new 
budget  authority  for  consideration  at  this 
session,  as  follows: 

Millions 

Fiscal    1971 $146,113 

Fiscal  1970  supplementals 5,096 

Fiscal  1972  (advance  funding) 1.488 

154,696 

I  Include  a  summary  indicating  the 
approximate  portions  of  the  $200.8  bil- 
lion expenditure  budget  total  that  relates 
to  new  budget  authority  subject  to  action 
In  the  current  session  and  the  portions 
not  requiring  action: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  BUDGET  ACTED  UPON  ANNUAUY-THE  BUDGET  NOT  ACTED  UPON  ANNUALLY 
IIr  miMioin  ot  doilan| 


Febmanj  lOi,  1970 


Ntw  budMt 
autlMcity.  1971 


Budgtt  outlays.  1971 


Ntw  budftt 
authoiity.  1971 


Bud|«t  outlays.  1971 


In  1971  Compartd    Proioctid    Compartd 
budMt  to  tor  to 

■^  1970  W7l  U70 


In  1971  Compared    ProiKttd    Compared 

budtet  to  for  to 

resuests  1970  1971  1970 


1.  Proposed  to  be  available  through  current  xtions 

by  the  Congress. . . 

2.  Portion  estimated  to  become  available  without 

current  Ktions  by  the  Congress  (so-called 

permanent    authorizations    under    laws    ol 

earlier  years,  such  as  interest  on  the  debt,        „  ,„        .  ,  „, 

social  security  and  other  trust  lunds.  etc  ) 86.  /»      -^.ttw 

SubtoUl 2HIW    -t-U.tSi 


148.113      +9.165       92.798       +2.U8 


28.826 

121.  C24 


-t-LlOt 


3.  Outlays  trom  uneiptnded  carryover  balances  ol 

ailkinds --^ »».9» 

Subtotal 234.819  +11.853  217.559 

4.  Deduct  oflsctting  receipts  (Intrabudgetary  trans- 

actions to  ayoid  doub  e  counting,  and  "pro-  .,  ,..  ,  ,  ...  ,-  ,„ 

prietary  receipts  Irom  the  public  ■) -16.788  -*-2.874  -IB. /W 

Tolil*  in  the  1971  budge! 211031  +8.979  200.771 


+2. 122 
+5.758 


Source:  Budget  tor  1971.  p.  541. 

PROPOSALS    FOB    NKW    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  common  to  every  budget 
are  proposals  requiring  new  legislation. 
Realization  of  the  total  budget  figures 
hinges  on  the  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals; the  related  amounts  are  cranked 


into  the  totals.  Some  are  for  increases; 
some  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
totals. 

In  the  new  budget  there  are  proposi- 
tions of  legislation  aggregating— for  fis- 
cal 1971 — nearly  $10  billion  in  adcUtional 


new  budget  authority.  However,  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  proposals  to  offset 
or  reduce  spending,  and  the  low,  first- 
year  expenditure  impact,  a  much  smaller 
budget  outlay  total  is  involved. 
A  tabulation  follows: 


ITEMS  PROPOSED  FOR  SEPARATE  TRANSMITTAL  UNDER  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 
||R  llMHisands  ol  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1970 

Fiscal  yaar  1971            | 

Fiscal  year  1970 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Budget 
authority 

Budget 

outlays 

Budget 
authority 

Budget  ' 

outlays 

Budget 
authority 

Budget 
outlays 

Budget 
authority 

Budget 
outlays 

Funds  approriated  to  President: 

Eipansion  o)  defense  production...  . 
Asian  development  bank . . 
Provision     tor     eipanded     multt- 

"■».ooo 

6.000 

35.000 

540.000 

-622.000 

-87.616 
10  000 

1 

40.000 
-689.300 

Transportation:    FAA-airport  and    air- 
ways trust  fund 

Federal  Highway  Administration: 

Public  lands  highways 

ContrKt  aulhoiity 

57.500 

2.300 

292.500 

-3.975 
-62.300  . 
-118.950 
20.000 

118.950 

3.975 
62.300 

80.000 
2.802.000 

163.000 
-15.000 

Forest  highways.  contrKt  authority. 
Daiien  (iap  highway 

-20.000 

0(^ce  ot  Economic  Opportunity . 
EconomK  opportunity  progne 

4.000 

Forest  highways,  (nonrevolving 

trust  fund) 

Public  lands  highways  (nonrevoW- 

Total                         

25.000 

6.000 

-47.000   * 

-706.916 

20.000 

• 

-4.577 

! 

-4.547 
-1.542 

15.000 

Agfculturt: 

Consume!  marKeting  servic*- 
consumer  protective  markttint 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration 
UMT  Fund 

Removal  of  surplus  nr>C4fltural 

80.000 

ContrKt  Authority 

Total 

■" 

-4.sn 

-«.a88 

Total 

TV  A;  TVA  Fund-Contract  Authority... 

57.500 

2.300 

3,194.500 

247.000 

HEW 

12.000 
600.000 

425.000 

-235.000 
204.000  . 

4.000 
500,000 

212.500 
-215.000 

200.000  . 

Family  planning  scfvices 

Family  assistance . .       

ODice  ot  Education    Eiementarf 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Compensation  and  pensions 

Medical  care 

1. 800 

1.000 

-104.000 

-40.000 

-104.000 
-40.000 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service- 
Grants  to  Stales  lor  public  as- 

-125.000 

flfi^iuslmeftt  benefits           

24.000 

24.000 

88.000 

88.000 

Total 

Other  independent  agencias: 

Civil  Service  Commission    Inter- 
governmental personnel  assist- 
ance     - 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing   Payment  to  Corporation. .. 

sistance  (providing  or  hnancing 
medical  services)  -                 . 

2S.QO0 

25.000 

-56.000 

-181,000 

Social  Security  Administtatioiv— 
Trust  (nonMMlving)  fund 

4.400 

Tot*: 

1.006.000 

501.500 
62.260 
40.000 

3.000 

Interior: 

Bureau  ol  Outdoor  Recreation- 
Land  and  Water  Conservation 

ot 
to 

7.100 

7.100 

188.900 

22,500 

21S00 

Federal   Water    Pollution    Contr 
Administration- 
Construction  grants  lot  wM 

District  of  Columbia 

Federal  payment  to  District  of 

Columbia         

Loans  to  District  of  Columbia 

for  capital  outlay 

7.000 

7.000 

48,000 
27.500 

35  300 

ContrKt  authority  

_ 

4.000.000  .. 

27.500 

ToUl  .  .   

al  " 
ar 

7.100 
S3S 

7.100 
487 

4,188,900 
1.212 

1.2SC 

Total 

Committee  on  population  growth 
and  the  American  future.  S.  &  E. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board:  Rail- 

7.000 

7.000 

75,500 

62.800 

Justice:  Legal  Actnriti«  and  Genw 
Administration— S    &   E    Consul 
Protection  Division 

1.433 

340  . 

670 

Ubor 

667.000 

714.300 
8.000 

43.  SCO 

103,700 

103,700 

Net  total,  foregoing 

, 

Manpower  Training  Act      

Unemployment  trust  fund 

-32.638 

-•4,273 

8,202,185 

-301,019 

Total 

..." 

887.000 

722.300 

Special  allowances: 
Revenue-sharing... 
Civilian  and  military  pay  incroasts. 

Cm£Miul  IaIaI  nwt 

275.000 
1.400.000 

275  000 

Post  Office:  PrapoMd  lnUiMia.  n 

m' 

-ISCOOO 

-1S8.000 

-1.174.000    - 

-1.174.000 

.        175.000 

175.000 

1.400.000 

142,572 

110.727 

9,877,185 

1,373.981 

State:   Internatnrul  organintions  a 
conferences— Special  contribution 
the  U.N 

nd 
to 

20.000 

Source  ot  figures:  Bureau  ot  the  Budget 
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naCAL    EKvniONlCENT    IN    TEAtS    IMMEDIATELT 
AHEAD 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  new  priority  in 
the  President's  budget  is  our  seriously 
deteriorated  physical  environment.  Pro- 
posals to  deal  with  the  problem  loom 
large  in  the  $13.7  billion  increase  re- 
quested in  new  obligational  authority. 
The  budget  also  contains  an  illuminating 
and  instructive — though  considerably 
bleakish — appraisal  of  our  future  fiscal 
environment.  I  applaud  the  President  for 
making  this  study  and  including  it  in 
the  budget.  Although  necessarily  rough 
and  arbitrary,  it  Is  a  sobering  projection 
of  the  probable  Federal  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures over  the  next  5  years,  flscals 
1971-75. 

It  projects  a  GNP — gross  natiorud 
product — of  $1.4  trillion  for  1975. 

It  assumes  a  declining  rate  of  inflation 
during  the  next  2  years,  followed  by  rela- 
tive price  stability  thereafter. 

It  projects  Federal  revenues  of  $266 
billion  in  1975. 

It  estimates  Federal  expenditures  of 
$244  billion  in  1975.  leaving  a  theoretical 
"Federal  nest  egg"  of  $22  billion. 

It  assumes  that  the  "new  initiatives" 
proposed  in  the  1971  budget — with  a  1971 
price  tag  of  $3  billion  in  expenditures — 
will  entail  $18  billion  in  1975. 

Quoting  from  the  budget: 

The  major  conclusion  of  the  analysis  Is 
that  projected  claims  leave  only  modest  re- 
sources for  future  Initiatives,  Including  tax 
and  debt  reduction  as  well  as  new  expendi- 
ture programs,  through  1975." 

More  immediately  than  1975 — again 
quoting  from  the  budget: 

On  the  basis  of  present  estimates.  Uttle, 
If  any,  margin  is  available  in  1972  for  new 
Initiatives 

This  bleakish  outlook,  though  rough 
and  approximate,  clearly  marks  out  the 
necessity  of  following  a  stringent  course 
in  Federal  fiscal  affairs,  beginning  writh 
the  present  budget — which  has  no  clear 
margin  at  all. 

Without  new  taxes,  the  revenues  are 
not  going  to  be  available.  And  letting  the 
overall  budget  slip  back  into  the  red 
would  of  course  tend  to  pull  the  rug 
from  under  the  assumption  that  the  rate 
of  inflation  would  decline  during  the 
next  couple  of  years. 

RISE     IN    COST    OF    LIVINO DECLINE    IN    BUYING 

POWEK  OF   DOLLAR 

Mr.  Speaker,  inflation,  as  measured  by 
the  official  Government  Consumer  Price 
Index,  has  risen  dramatically  and  unac- 
cepUbly  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  Prom 
December  of  1968  to  December  of  1969.  it 
increased  by  6.1  percent.  In  consequence, 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  in  the  year 
just  closed  fell  by  6  percent. 

The  previous  year,  1968.  it  increased 
by  4.7  percent.  The  year  before  that,  by 
3.1  percent.  The  year  before  that,  by  3.3 
percent.  In  the  6  years  preceding,  that 
is,  from  1965  back  through  1960,  the  rate 
of  increase,  from  year  to  year,  never  ex- 
ceeded 2  percent. 

I  include  illuminating  tables  of  figures: 
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RATE  OF  INFLATION  AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  CONSUMER 
PRICE  INDEX 


Percentage  increase 

Across  the    Average  of  the 

year— from      year  over  the 

December  to 

irecedmg 

December    year 

s average 

Calendar  year: 

1969  over  1968 

+6.1 

+5.4 

1968  over  1967 

-f4.7 

+4.2 

1967  over  1966 

+3.1 

+2.8 

1966  over  1965 

+3.3 

+2.9 

1965  over  1964 

+2.0 

+1.7 

1964  over  1963 

+1.1 

+1.3 

1963  over  1962 

+1.7 

+1.2 

1962  over  1961 

+1.2 

+1.2 

1961  over  1960 

+0.6 

+1.1 

1960  over  1959 

+1.5 

+1.6 

Note   Average  annual  percentage  rate,  period  of  December 

1959,  to  December  1969. 

Is  +2.5  percent 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  DOLLAR 
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budget  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction, 
recommending  reductions  wherever  rea- 
sonably possible.  No  doubt  there  may  be 
some  Increases  In  certain  programs. 

We  began  our  consideration  of  the 
budget  on  yesterday  vrith  an  overall 
hearing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  A  number  of  subcommittees  be- 
gin Individual  hearings  next  week.  We 
are  committed  to  undertake  to  have  all 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  In  and 
through  the  House  by  June  15.  We  plan 
to  Issue  a  schedule  of  the  dates  for  the 
various  bills. 


CONCLT7SION 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
decide  what  funds  shall  be  appropriated. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  some  further  re- 
arranging of  priorities.  But  I  believe  we 
must  make  an  all-out  effort  to  proceed 
with  restraint  and  caution  and  hold  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  as  low 
as  reasonably  p>ossible. 

There  will  be  many  opportunities  to 
practice  fiscal  prudence.  The  $10.9  bil- 
lion of  new  legislative  proposals  will  be 
before  the  legislative  committees  and  the 
House. 

Some  $35  billion  of  the  new  appropri- 
ations for  going  programs  are  first  sub- 
ject to  annual  authorizations  through  a 
number  of  legislative  committees. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
carefully  screen  all  the  Items  In  the 


ANSWER  TO  CAMPUS  REBELLION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
knowledge  In  the  20th  century  Is  pyra- 
miding by  geometric  progression:  It  Is 
doubling  about  every  15  years. 

As  a  higher  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion gadns  levels  of  education  once  re- 
served for  the  scholar,  value  systems  are 
certain  to  change.  In  the  past  2  years, 
there  have  been  more  than  150  univer- 
sity and  college  uprisings  In  the  United 
States.  Some  have  been  marked  by  ex- 
treme violence;  guns  and  bombs  have 
been  used. 

One  of  the  solutions  to  this  awful 
waste  of  academla  Is,  I  believe,  a  change 
of  emphasis  In  the  total  envirorunent  of 
our  higher  educational  system.  Young 
men  and  women,  deprived  of  even  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  learning,  are 
thrown  Into  a  giant  multlunlverslty  at- 
mosphere, taught  by  recorders  and 
guided  by  computers — and  asked  to  com- 
pete with  other  students  who  arrived 
from  advanced  school  systems.  Small 
wonder  that  they  feel  aUenated;  and 
their  disenchantment  Is  only  com- 
pounded when  concessions  on  curricu- 
lums  are  made  on  their  behalf. 

How  this  educational  dilemma  can  be 
met  Is  detailed  In  an  article  entitled 
"Pea-Size  Colleges  Answer  the  Campus 
RebeUion,"  written  by  Miller  A.  F. 
Ritchie,  president  of  Pacific  University. 
In  the  February  Issue  of  the  magazine 
The  Lion,  President  Ritchie  teUs  how 
small  private  colleges  and  public  com- 
munity colleges  enroll  about  two-thirds 
of  the  54  million  undergraduates  on  U.S. 
campuses  today.  They  are,  I  agree,  a 
wholesome  force  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem. 

As  I  stated  in  a  Founder's  Day  speech 
at  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College  last 
October,  the  many-faceted  universities 
are  very  much  In  the  forefront  of  atten- 
tion today,  both  for  the  splendid  educa- 
tional job  they  are  doing  and  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that,  unfortunately;  they  also 
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manifest  much  that  is  wrong  with  Amer- 
ica today.  I  sulded: 

Colleges  In  the  smaller  clawlflcaUon.  sucb 
M  West  Virginia  Wealey»n.  have  been  spared 
the  problem*  attendant  with  extreme  big- 
ness. It  Is  small,  private  colleges  that 
were  the  foundation  of  America's  higher  ed- 
ucation system  that  today  gl\-es  our  nation 
the  world's  highest  educational  levels 

I  might  add.  parenthetically,  that 
West  Virginia  has.  in  its  21  State-sup- 
ported colleges  and  universities,  one  of 
the  highest  number  of  educational  in- 
stitutions per  capita  in  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pka-Sizx  CoLtxcES  Answer  thx 
Campus  Rebellion 

(By  Miller  A.  P.  Ritchie) 
In  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  more 
than  150  university  or  college  uprisings  In 
the  United  States.  Youth's  war  on  authority 
has  been  ugly,  frightening  and  bewilder- 
ing, but  worst  of  all  it  has  engendered  a 
dangerous  myth  that  there  Is  an  implacable 
trend  on  all  college  campuses  to  a  universal 
rule  of  disorder.  The  facts  speak  differently, 
for  we've  largely  overlooked  America's  small 
colleges  and  universities. 

What's  happening  on  the  pea-stze  cam- 
puses? Why  Is  It  that  most  small  colleges 
don't  make  waves,  even  small  ones?  The 
students  are  the  same,  with  about  the  same 
proportion  of  longhalrs.  hippies,  ylpples,  pac- 
ifists and  war  apologists.  And  the  profes- 
sors and  administrators  are  the  sas>e.  too- 
earnest,  dedicated  educators  who  are  trying 
to  do  a  Job. 

No.  you  never  hear  much  about  the  small, 
private  colleges,  but  according  to  a  report 
by  Editorial  Projects  for  Education.  Inc..  they 
educate  one-third  of  the  present  crop  of 
students.  Add  to  this  percentage,  the  enroll- 
ments In  small  public  community  colleges 
and  you  account  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  54-mllUon  undergraduates  In  the  U.S. 
today. 

It  would  be  a  gross  error  to  say  that  small 
colleges  have  escaped  the  frustrating  Issues 
that  student  militants  have  made  headlines 
out  of  on  the  larger  campuses.  That  would 
be  Impossible,  considering  the  magnitude 
and  the  rate  of  social  change  that  is  going 
on  In  American  society.  This  ferment  Is  as 
bewildering  and  disturbing  to  our  young 
people  as  It  Is  to  us.  Continuous,  rapid 
change  Is  now  the  Inevitable  and  normal  pat- 
tern  of   development   In   higher   education 

By  virtue  of  Its  size,  the  small  college  can 
be  more  quickly  responsive  to  this  perma- 
nent change.  And  this  should  say  something 
for  the  future  direction  of  higher  education 
in  the  U.S. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  an  educational  in- 
stitution is  obliged  to  adapt  Itself  to  every 
demand  of  Its  students. 

In  a  university,  which  Is  a  professional 
authority,  one  man's  opinion  is  not  neces- 
sarily as  good  as  anothers  A  student's  opin- 
ion Is  not  necessarily  as  good  as  his  profes- 
sor's. And  certainly  this  holds  true  of  the 
student  who  Is  one  of  the  militant  minority, 
who  insists  that  if  there  Is  to  be  any  author- 
ity. It  should  be  by  the  vote  of  him  and  his 
peers  on  the  Issue  of  the  moment  without 
regard  for  any  truths  history  may  have  to 
tell  or  for  any  rules  and  regulations. 

This  kind  of  emotional  naivete  reminds  me 
of  the  story  of  the  four  children  who  found 
a  kitten,  but  didn't  know  how  to  tell  wheth- 
er It  was  a  male  or  female  Finally,  one  of 
the  youngsters  had  an  Idea  I  know.  "  he 
said.  "We'll  take  a  vote." 
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By  deflnlilon.  most  of  the  problems  that 
bug  the  student  as  he  emerges  from  late  ado- 
lescence are  emotional  not  rational.  He  Is 
placed  In  the  college  milieu  only  to  discover 
that  It  Is  a  structured  learning  situation 
stressing  rational,  not  emotional  or  passion- 
ate solutions  to  problems.  It  cannot  be  a 
piLrtlclpatlng  democracy  where  every  student 
has  the  right  to  vote  on  what  should  be 
taught  and  who  should  teach  It.  Absolute, 
subjective  democracy  has  never  worked,  and 
it  is  not  even  desirable  U  we  are  to  believe 
in  the  distinctive  role  of  the  liberal  arts 
college:  To  pass  on  the  heritage.  This  implies 
consent  to  professional  authority  and  the  ac- 
knowledgement by  the  student  that  his  opin- 
ion is  not  necessarily  as  good  as  those  who 
represent  this  authority. 

This  does  not  mean  that  students 
shouldn't  have  a  voice,  a  say  In  the  running 
of  a  university,  but  It  should  be  realistic.  If 
anything,  campus  riots  have  taught  us  that 
those  who  refuse  to  make  peaceful  change 
possible  are  making  violent  change  Inevita- 
ble. The  revolutionary  mood  of  our  urUversl- 
tles  exists  on  the  smaller  campuse«,  but  at 
Pacific  University  and  In  hundreds  of  other 
small  colleges  like  this  one.  discontent 
doesn't  get  a  chance  to  fester  Grievances  are 
anticipated  before  the  radicals  can  blow  them 
out  of  proportion. 

If  the  small  colleges  have  done  a  better 
Job  of  heading  o(T  rebellion.  It  Is  becauae  they 
have  faced  the  stark  facts  of  survival.  The 
presidents  know  with  terrible  certainty  what 
Just  one  riot  could  do  to  even  an  old  and  re- 
vered Institution 

Consider  what  happened  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity when  students  rioted  In  April  1968 
Much  of  the  university  was  closed  for  the 
balance  of  the  academic  year — a  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  a  blow  to  lu  prestige 
from  which  It  may  never  recover. 

Such  a  prospect  gives  a  small  college  presi- 
dent nightmares  The  continued  existence  of 
private  universities  such  as  Pacltic  depends 
upon  tuition  and  dnanclal  contributions 
from  influential  citizens  who  recognize  their 
dollars  are  helping  to  turn  out  sensitive,  re- 
warding graduates  who  in  their  turn  help 
build  the  university's  distinctive  reputation 
through  career  success  and  alumni  support. 
Any  kind  of  ugly  confrontation  that  would 
shake  public  confidence  would  have  reper- 
cussions that  would  be  felt  for  years.  The 
most  Ukely  tragic  consequence  to  a  small 
university  of  a  cop-taunting,  building-occu- 
pying riot  Is  that  eventually  the  doors  might 
have  to  close  for  good. 

But  the  majority  of  colleges  have  not  been 
coerced  Into  policy  changes  out  of  fear  of 
what  might  happen  If  they  don't.  They  real- 
ize that  university  authorities  who  submit 
to  student  intimidation  are  creating  a  prec- 
edent of  appeasement  and  conciliation  from 
which  there  is  no  retreat.  Once  a  university 
gives  in  to  unreasonable  demands  or  demands 
unretwonably  made.  It  has  abandoned  Its 
authority,  undermined  the  concept  of  aca- 
demic freedom  and  substituted  passion  for 
reason  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes. 

Thus,  the  small  colleges  have  innovated 
because  they  saw  the  need  for  reform  was 
immediate  and  valid:  they  have  made  ex- 
citing changes;  they  have  Involved  students 
wholesomely  in  the  university's  decision- 
making processes  and  they  have  Joined  with 
students  In  building  a  climate  of  learning 
that  encourages  them  to  engage  in  honest 
debate  on  needed  university  reforms  and 
social  changes,  rather  than  adopt  the  politics 
of  violence 

If  I  were  to  have  to  describe  the  manner 
In  which  these  things  have  come  about  in 
the  small  colleges  in  the  past  five  years.  I'd 
call  It  the  quiet  upro.ir 

The  game  of  quiet  uproar  at  Pacific  Uni- 
versity has  Involved  the  same  student  de- 
mands gleaned  out  of  manifestos  Issued  at 
dozens  of  big  university  rebellions:  partlcl- 
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pation  In  matters  of  student  discipline;  bet- 
ter, more  pupU-orlented  teachers,  a  voice  In 
faculty  hiring:  a  black  studies  program: 
greater  communication  between  students 
and  faculty  and  administration. 

Take  for  Instance,  the  matter  of  a  black 
studies  program:  One  day  last  spring,  a  bel- 
ligerent group  of  Negro  students  from  a 
neighboring  college  contacted  members  of 
Pacific's  Negro  student  group.  The  visiting 
contingent  was  still  heady  from  the  success- 
ful havoc  It  had  wrought  at  the  prestigious 
college  by  occupying  the  president's  office 
following  a  demand  for  absolute  student 
control  of  a  black  studies  program.  A  20- 
year-old  Negro  political  science  major  at 
Pacific  said  the  visiting  black  students  had 
come  over  to  "show  us  how  to  put  the  admin- 
istration down  and  get  It  to  Install  black 
studies.  With  that  wedge,  we  could  develop 
real  black  power  on  campus  At  first  they 
wouldn't  believe  us  when  we  told  them  we 
already  had  a  black  studies  program  In  the 
works.  Then  they  told  us  we  had  sold  out; 
then  they  went  away." 

Guidelines  for  the  black  studies  program 
at  Pacific  are  being  drawn  as  socially  inclu- 
sive of  both  races,  black  and  while,  not  as  a 
Harvard-type  propaganda  course  where  the 
Negro  student  can  get  Instructions  on  how 
to  make  a  Molotov  cocktail 

We've  had  a  heterogeneous  student  body 
for  years— Negro.  Oriental.  East  Indian. 
Cuban  and  naUve  Hawallans  and  we've 
planned  It  that  way  and  Integrated  all  stu- 
dents m  the  social  life  of  the  campus.  So 
there  Is  no  feeling  of  alienation.  Other  col- 
leges, which  have  only  lately  awakened  to 
the  need  for  this  kind  of  social  mixing  have 
suddenly  imported  large  groups  of  Negroes. 
But  you  cannot  socially  Integrate  a  minor- 
ity suddenly  and  dramatically.  A  resulting 
allei.Mlon  Is  almost  predictable. 

For  example,  at  Oregon's  second  largest 
university.  Oregon  StaAe  (13.000  students) 
57  Negroes  registered  for  Fall  1968.  Only  17 
remained  after  a  walkout  that  Involved  a 
campus  incident  over  a  black  football  play- 
er's forbidden  beard.  The  beard  incident  was 
only  a  precipltatUig  factor.  The  main  reason: 
social  IsolaUon.  On  the  other  hand  Pacific, 
with  63  Negroes,  has.  like  many  other  smaller 
colleges,  successfully  Integrated  large  per- 
centages of  black  students  Social  acceptance 
has   already    been    established. 

More  than  10  years  ago,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  for 
Higher  Education,  predicted  the  failure  of 
some  500  small  liberal  aru  colleges.  One  of 
the  contrlbuung  causes :  The  perpetuation  of 
archaic  business  methods  and  organizational 
structures.  Pacific,  no  different  than  other 
colleges,  hamstrung  by  an  Inbred  system  of 
Uttle  bureaucracies,  centralization  of  Influ- 
ence, faculty  power  plays,  outmoded  business 
procedures,  and  no  clear  plan  for  future 
growth,  decided  to  do  something  about  It. 

Three  years  ago.  Stanford  University  col- 
lege management  consultant  Lewis  B.  May- 
hew  was  called  In.  His  recommendations  In- 
cluded: 

Administrative  reorganization. 
Improving  lines  of  communication  between 
faculty    and    administration,    students    and 
faculty. 

Now.  with  administrative  responsibilities 
parceled  out  more  effectively.  I  have  been 
freed  to  Implement  major  university  policy 
matters  and  to  pursue  the  vital  Job  of  de- 
veloping new  sources  of  funds  for  the  col- 
lege. 

Our  provost,  Brock  Dixon,  keeps  the  uni- 
versity machinery  running  smoothly,  so  that 
every  decision  is  not  a  crisis. 

The  most  immediate  and  perhaps  most  far- 
reaching  result  Is  the  Improvement  In  total 
campus  relationships.  With  an  organization, 
and  a  plan  for  the  future,  we  ve  found  the 
time  to  solve  some  human  problems. 
Topping  the  list  of  these  problems  were 
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student  gripes  expressed  this  way  by  May- 
hew  In  his  report : 

"Students  generally  feel  that  there  should 
be  greater  communication  with  the  faculty 
and  administration.  By  this  they  don't  want 
more  paternalism— they  feel  they  have  too 
much  of  that  already.  But  they  would  like  to 
know  channels  of  communication  and  would 
like  to  see  some  action  as  a  result  of  their 
efforts.  They  also  would  like  to  see  a  more 
vibrant  intellectual  tone  to  the  campus  but 
don't  quite  understand  how  they  might  help 
to  achieve  It.  They  also  feel  that  some  faculty 
members  are  not  really  concerned  with  aca- 
demic freedom  for  studenw.  They  report  In- 
cidents where  faculty  penalize  students  for 
developing  Ideas  of  their  own.  As  is  true  of 
students  elsewhere,  they  also  want  greater 
control  over  their  personal  lives." 

Part  of  Pacific's  answer  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  STACULATION  committee;  the 
title  derived  by  combining  the  words,  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  administration.  Its  pur- 
pose: a  three-way  meeting,  often  followed 
by  a  social  hour,  once  a  month  where  rep- 
resentatives of  each  group  mingle,  let  their 
hair  down,  discuss  and  work  out  grievances, 
hone  new  Ideas  for  improving  Inter-personal 
relationships  and  sharpen  the  spirit  of  com- 
munity on  campus. 

Has  it  worked?  Indeed  It  hasl  The  Stacu- 
latlon  Committee  has  kept  small  problems 
small  before  they  become  big.  It  has  Im- 
proved student-faculty-admlnlstratlve  un- 
derstanding on  campus.  And  out  of  the  (rank 
exchanges  In  Staculatlon  Committee  meet- 
ings has  come  a  major  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  notably  the 
establishment  of  a  trustee  committee  on 
student  affairs. 

Now  the  students  have  a  pipeline  for 
their  proposals  directly  to  the  Board  of 
Tnistees.  From  their  sometimes  "untrust- 
Ing"  viewpoint,  this  mea&s  that  an  issue 
vital  to  them  can  now  be  presented  to  the 
university's  policy  makers,  without  the  risk 
that  second-hand  Interpretation  will  dilute 
or  scale  down  the  seriousness  to  them  of  the 
problem. 

Directly  and  Indirectly,  the  Staculatlon 
Committee  has  Increased  student  participa- 
tion In  the  decision-making  process  on  cam- 
pus. Student  representatives  have  partic- 
ipated on  the  search  committee  for  a  new 
dean  of  the  College  of  Optometry  and  they 
now  serve  on  most  of  the  major  university 
faculty  committees;  a  student  will  partic- 
ipate on  an  advisory  committee  charged  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  revise  the  by-laws 
of  the  university,  and  two  students  will  be 
part  of  a  new  committee  on  developing  long 
range  goals  for  the  university. 

How  closely  does  the  profile  of  the  Pacific 
University  undergraduate  compare  with  that 
of  the  student  on  the  big  campus  and  does 
the  closeness  and  sanctuary  of  the  small 
university  actually  contribute  a  more  direct 
personal  leveling  and  social  shaping  of  a 
rebellious  boy  or  girl? 

According  to  M.  H.  McDowell.  Pacific's 
psychology  department  chairman,  "We  have 
our  share  of  deeply  hostile  kids,  about  the 
same  percentage  as  the  multiversity,  but  If 
you  say  5  percent  are  potential  trouble- 
makers, this  number  Is  more  manageable 
out  of  our  university  population  of  1.200 
than  the  same  percentage  of.  say,  30.000 
students. 

"Actually,  I  think  we  get  more  dissidents 
on  the  small  campus;  these  kids  who  are 
truly  angry,  disgusted  with  society,  but  still 
have  high  hopes  for  a  better  world,  as  op- 
posed to  the  ones  who  withdraw  from  life 
or  lash  out  blindly  against  what  they  con- 
sider the  follies  of  the  establishment. 

"In  a  smaller  community,  they  can  dis- 
cover better  who  they  are  and  they  can  learn 
to  live  better  with  themselves  and  society  by 
learning  the  responses  to  the  actions  of  their 
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peers.  The  small  school  Is  too  little  for  a 
student  to  be  socially  Isolated." 

McDowell  recalled  one  youth  who  In  a 
heated  discussion  with  some  classmates  ac- 
cused them  of  being  square  and  surrendering 
to  the  establishment  because  they  didn't 
"smoke  grass"  and  wear  their  hair  long. 

"A  few  months  later  he  was  off  pot  and 
wore  his  hair  short.  Nobody,  neither  In  the 
administration  nor  among  his  classmates, 
forced  him  to  do  so.  He  sUnply  discovered 
that  while  most  of  the  kids  Uked  him,  they 
thought  he  was  being  silly,  not  modem." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  in  the  fu- 
ture for  the  small  private  colleges  Is  to  keep 
Improving  the  cUmate  of  learning  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  Inevitable  and  continu- 
ing rapid  change  In  American  society. 

Touth  today  Is  attacking  the  beliefs  and 
assumptions  the  older  generation  built  Its 
life  upon.  It  Is  not  comforting  and  we  dont 
like  It  to  be  told  that  we've  rigged  history, 
and  so  Idealized  our  social  devices  of  the  past 
that  we  refuse  to  see  many  of  them  are  out- 
moded for  solving  the  agonizing  problems  of 
today. 

The  tUne  Is  certainly  gone  when  we  any 
longer  can  Insist  to  our  young  that  the  pur- 
pose of  an  education  Is  acquiring  a  passport 
to  a  good  job  and  a  secure  future.  The  kids 
won't  buy  It  and  you  can't  blame  them.  We 
reproach  them  with  the  worn  accusation: 
"You've  never  had  to  work  hard  for  a  living." 
This  Is  true,  but  Irrelevant.  We  worked  hard 
for  precisely  the  reason  that  we  could  give 
them  the  time  and  leisure  to  quest  and  per- 
fect solutions  to  the  problems  of  human 
rights,  politics,  government  and  justice, 
problems  we  sensed  and  often  recognized,  but 
were  too  busy  or  preoccupied  to  pursue.  Often 
I  think  we  are  a  Uttle  envlotis  of  their  free- 
dom, perhaps  resentful  of  them  becatise  we 
didn't  have  It  In  such  large  measure. 

Americans  have  always  had  a  tendency  to 
equate  bigness  with  success,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  quality  in  education. 
I  think  we  must  redefine  what  we  mean  by 
quality:  I  believe  it  is  to  create  an  environ- 
ment for  the  full  flowering  of  the  htiman 
spirit,  but  the  construction  of  this  environ- 
ment should  be  accomplished  lawfully,  not 
by  uncivil  coercion,  by  rebellions  that  tear 
a  campus  apart,  by  insults  or  childish  with- 
drawal. It  must  be  done  by  the  intelligent 
young  whom  we  have  supplied  with  the  vi- 
sion and  purpose. 

The  small  colleges  In  America  are  better 
equipped  to  do  this  today.  If  they  have  so 
far  accomplished  anything,  it  Is  to  prove 
that  bigness  can  be  a  fault  and  by  their 
examples  we  may  eventually  act  to  decen- 
tralize our  huge  universities  into  cluster  col- 
leges that  can  offer  the  advantages  of  the 
close  personal  community  that  exists  on  the 
pea-size  campuses. 


LOS  ANGELES  AREA  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  ACCEPTS  CHALLENGE 
OF  AMERICA  IN  THE  1970'S  TO 
FIND  ANSWERS  TO  MAJOR  URBAN 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFOHmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  in  the  January  27  edition 
of  Southern  California  Business,  the  of- 
ficial weekly  publication  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  two 
very  thoughtful  and  encouraging  letters 
addressed  to  the  membership  of  that  or- 
ganization by  Mr.  John  V.  Vaughn,  the 
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chamber's  1969  president,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Simpson.  Jr.,  the  new  incoming  presi- 
dent for  1970. 

In  his  1969  president's  letter  to  the 
members,  Mr.  Vaughn  emphasized  the 
urgent  need  for  all  elements  of  the  urban 
community  to  work  closely  together  to 
help  solve  the  growing  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  that  confront  us,  partic- 
ularly in  our  major  metropolitan  popu- 
lation centers.  After  outlining  some  of 
the  leading  areas  of  concern — air  pollu- 
tion, public  transportation,  water  re- 
sources and  quality,  new  means  of  rev- 
enue for  government,  continued  indus- 
trial growth,  new  jobs,  education,  and 
the  planning  function — Mr.  Vaughn 
declared: 

A  new  dimension  to  all  of  these  problems 
became  dominant  In  1969 — a  recognition  by 
the  private  business  sector  that  the  social 
elements  of  our  society  are  Inseparable  from 
the  economic.  The  Chamber,  therefore, 
wisely  broadened  Its  purposes  and  activities 
to  provide  greater  emphasis  on  social  objec- 
tives such  as  campus  disorders,  racial  unrest, 
and  jobs  for  the  disadvantaged  .  .  . 

If  feasible  answers  are  to  be  fotind  to  to- 
day's many  socio-economic  needs  and  ques- 
tions. It  Is  essential  that  every  thoughtful, 
concerned  businessman  recognize  his  obli- 
gation to  his  commuiUty  and  to  himself. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  his  1970  president's 
letter,  followed  a  similar  theme  and 
noted  that  the  chamber  was  constantly 
working  "to  keep  abreast  of  current 
problems  that  now  encompass  not  only 
economic  and  political  problems,  but  our 
vast  sociEd  problems  that  continue  to 
multiply  with  an  exploding  economy." 
And  he  pledged: 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  authori- 
ties and  educators  on  the  various  social 
problems  including  Jobs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, recognizing  that  these  social  prob- 
lems cannot  be  separated  from  business  and 
Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to^ake  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  these  leaders  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  their  forthright  and  constructive  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  challenge  of  Urban 
America  in  the  1970's. 

I  believe  that,  with  this  kind  of  posi- 
tive thinking,  and  an  evident  willingness 
to  assume  the  responsibility  and  expend 
the  effort  required  to  get  the  job  done,  we 
will  be  able  to  overcome  our  current  diflQ- 
culties,  and  fulfill  the  bright  promise  of 
America  for  all  our  citizens. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  full  texts  of  these  outstanding  letters 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  1969  PBEsmENT's  Letteb 
Since  1888.  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  been  a  strong,  vital  part 
of  Its  conununlty.  A  small,  centrallzed-clty 
community  In  the  beginning,  our  city  has 
now  enlarged  Into  a  five  county  megalopolis. 
Ever  broadening  our  prospective  over  the 
years,  our  emphasis  has  changed  markedly 
from  selling  sunshine  and  oranges  to  work- 
ing toward  solutions  to  urgent  growth.  The 
Chamber  has  constantly  pursued  a  funda- 
mental policy  of  creating  a  favorable  climate 
for  grovirth  luider  a  free  enterprise  system. 

True  to  Its  heritage,  Chamber  volunteers 
and  staff  have  worked  diligently  during  the 
past  year  on  the  burning  issues  facing  this 
area — air  pollution,  public  transportation, 
water  resources  and  quality,  new  means  of 
revenue  for  government,  continued  Indus- 
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trt«l  growth,  new  Jobs,  education  and  the 
planning  function 

The  hundred*  of  volunteer*  on  committees 
can  take  Justifiable  pride  In  their  accom- 
pllshmenU  for  slow  but  steady  progress  has 
been  made  on  all  front*. 

But  a  new  dimension  to  all  of  these  prob- 
lems became  dominant  in  l»«) — a  recogni- 
tion by  the  private  business  sector  that  the 
social  elements  of  our  society  are  Insepara- 
ble from  the  economic  The  Chamber,  there- 
fore wisely  broadened  Us  purposes  and  ac- 
tivities to  provide  greater  emphasis  on  social 
objectives  such  as  campus  disorders,  racial 
unrest,  and  Jobs  for  the  disadvantaged 

This  new  dimension  has  sharply  increased 
the  need  for  broader  business  support  of  the 
Chamber,  and  for  the  participation  and  co- 
operation of  all  stable  eJemenu  of  the  com- 
munltv. 

If  feasible  answers  are  to  be  found  to  to- 
day's many  socio-economic  needs  and  ques- 
tions. It  is  essential  that  every  thoughtful, 
concerned  businessman  recognize  his  obliga- 
tion to  his  community  and  to  himself  He 
can  do  his  be«t  by  supporting,  financially 
and  personallv.  an  organization  that  ha* 
proven  itself  capable  of  dealing  with  major 
issues 

A  membership  of  16.000  volunteers— over 
3  000  member  firms— 3.000  active  committee- 
men—a  staff  of  80  professionals — a  budget  of 
$1.226.000 — are  imposing  figures  Combined 
with  the  leadership  of  a  Board  of  50  top 
business  leaders,  we  can  accomplish  much, 
and  alreadv  have. 

When  we  relate  otir  actions  to  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  the  challenge  of 
change  In  a  widely  diverse,  five  county  area 
of  over  ten  million  souU.  however,  more, 
much  more,  is  needed. 

1  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  who 
contributed  to  our  noteworthy  progress  this 
past  ve«r.  I  urge  all  of  us  to  renew  our 
efforts  We  must  attract  greater  interest  and 
support  from  among  the  thousands  of  other 
business  firms  and  individuals  who  can  and 
should  support  the  continuing  work  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
John  V.  Vacchn. 

Tht  1970  PaBsroiNT's  Lrrrz* 

The  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, one  of  the  strongest  voices  of  free 
enterprUe  In  the  western  Unlt«l  States,  ha* 
for  many  years  effectively  used  It*  olBces  In 
bettering  the  communities  In  which  we  live. 

The  records  are  filled  with  successful  ac- 
complishments for  which  thU  organization 
can  be  Justifiably  proud 

However,  as  the  world  moves  at  an  ever 
faster  pace,  we  find  the  problem*  of  our  area 
to  be  more  complex  and  of  greater  urgency. 

Because  of  this,  your  Chamber  Is  constant- 
ly reorganizing  to  keep  abreast  of  current 
problems  that  now  encompasa  not  only  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems,  but  our  vast 
social  problem*  that  continue  to  multiply 
with  an  exploding  economy 

We  recognize  that  the  rapid  rise  of  Infla- 
tion m  our  economy  I*  affecting  all  area*  of 
business  and  government,  and  that  we  miut 
make  every  effort  to  strongly  represent  the 
Interests  of  our  business  commumty. 

The  growth  of  Southern  California  has 
been  dynamic  and  our  problem*  Include 
manv  which  your  Chamber  ha*  extended 
every  effort  In  effecting  a  solution. 

Progreas  ha*  been  made,  but  the  need  for 
Increased  smog  reduction,  adequate  public 
transportation,  and  a  restructuring  of  State 
and  local  taxes  are  sUll  with  u*.  These  Im- 
portant problem*  will  receive  priority  con- 
sideration m  the  year  1970. 

Involvement  In  developing  adequate  water 
resoiirces.  preparing  for  increased  industrial 
growth  and.  in  short,  planning  for  the  orderly 
over-all  economic  growth  of  our  community. 
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will  be  undertaken  by  your  Chamber  and 
over  3.000  participating  firm*  whose  business- 
men act  a*  our  Committee  volunteers 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  authorltle* 
and  educators  on  the  varloiu  social  problems 
including  Jobs  for  the  disadvantaged,  rec- 
ognizing that  these  social  problem*  cannot  be 
separated  from  business  and  indusuy 

W.  A.  Simpson.  Jr. 


PATROLMAN  MICHAEL  GRAY.  BAL- 
TIMORE POUCE  DEPARTMENT. 
NAMED  OFFICER  OF  THE  YEAR 
FOR    1969 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAKYLANO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
conjunction  with  il.s  observation  of  Crime 
Prevention  Week,  the  Exchange  Club  of 
Highlandtown.  Baltimore,  has  named 
Patrolman  Michael  Gray  of  the  Balti- 
more Police  Department  its  Ofllcer  of 
the  Year  for  1969 

I  aslc  unanimou-s  consent  that  a  report 
of  Patrolman  Grays  outstanding  police 
work  be  printed  in  the  Record  '.ogether 
with  a  proclamation  by  Mayor  Thomas 
DAlesandro  III  designating  the  week  of 
Febniarj-  8-14.  1970.  as  "Crime  Pre\en- 
tion  Week."' 

There  beinij;  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Patrolman  Michakl  Orat 

Patrolman  Michael  Gray  was  born  on 
24  October  1944  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the    Police    Department    since    8    November 

1966 

He  l«  currently  assigned  to  the  Operation* 
Unit  of  the  Southeaatern  DUtrlct  and  1* 
aaslgned  to  areas  where  crime  sutlstlcs  indi- 
cate additional  patrol  strength  Is  needed. 
Between  the  months  of  June  an«'.  November 
1969  he  was  assigned  to  a  special  squad  In 
plainclothes  which  was  concerned  specifically 
with  Felony  Offenders  with  emphasis  on 
Narcotics  violations. 

Patrolman  Cray  attended  a  two  week 
course  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  in  Washington.  DC.  and  In 
addition,  he  participated  In  a  one  week  con- 
ference held  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
which  was  sponsored  by  ".he  International 
Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers  Association. 
Patrolman  Gray  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from  the  Towson  State  Col- 
lege In  1966.  He  Is  an  energeUc.  ambitious 
officer,  who  Is  willing  to  work  many  hours 
without  compensation  and  Is  typical  of  the 
•new  breed"  becoming  Involved  In  Law 
Enforcement. 

During  the  year  1969  Pateolman  Gray  par- 
ticipated In  many  outstanding  cases  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  occurred  on  18  Octo- 
ber at  a  bar  in  the  700  block  S.  Broadway. 
HI*  Investigation  revealed  an  argument  en- 
sued between  a  male  and  female  patron  of 
the  bar.  Patrolman  Gray,  who  wa*  working 
undercover  on  a  narcotic*  investigation, 
rushed  the  two  combatants  and  disarmed  the 
woman  who  had  a  gun  a*  well  a*  the  man 
who  had  a  knife.  Four  shot*  were  fired  by 
the  woman  before  the  disarming  and  an  Inno- 
cent bystander  was  shot.  The  man  wa* 
arrested  and  charged  with  possession  of  a 
deadly  weapon.  Further  investigation  re- 
vealed the  gun  taken  from  the  woman  was 
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stolen  m  a  tl9.000  burglary  In  Anne  Arundel 
County 

In  addition.  Patrolman  Gray  assisted  Bal- 
timore County  Police  in  clearing  several 
burglaries  In  that  Jurisdiction  as  well  as  m 
Baltimore  City  and  assisted  In  the  Investi- 
gation which  resulted  in  the  apprehension  of 
two  youths  who  had  committed  a  burglary 
at  the  S.  &  N.  Katz  Jewelry  Store  located  at 
3520  Eastern  Avenue.  Merchandise  valued 
at  more  than  i26.000  was  recovered. 

During  the  year  1969  Patrolman  Gray  par- 
ticipated In  307  arresu.  Listed  below  U  a 
compilation  of  those  arrests: 

Homicide    - 1 

Attempted    murder 1 

Assault  &  robbery — 11 

Burglary 22 

Narcotics    violators 95 

Misdemeanors - 177 

Proclamation   by  Mator  Thomas  J.  DAle- 
sandro III.  DCSICNATINC  THE  WCEK  OF  FTB- 

RUART   8-14.    1970.   AS    'Crime   Prevention 

Week"  in  Baltimore 

Crime  Is  the  concern,  not  solely  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  but  of  the  community  as 
well,  and  as  a  result.  It  Is  Important  that 
each  citizen  learn  to  do  his  part  to  prevent 
crime. 

The  National  Exchange  Club  Is  sponsoring 
National  Crime  Prevention  Week  throughout 
the  Nation  during  the  week  of  February  8 
to  14.  1970. 

The  Exchange  Club  of  Highlandtown  will 
observe  'Crime  Prevention  Week"  during  the 
same  period  of  time. 

Since  crlRUnals  do  not  slacken  their  activi- 
ties at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  it  Is 
the  duty  of  all  our  citizens  to  help  stamp  out 
this  growing  menace. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro 
III.  Mayor  of  the  City  of  BalUmore.  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  week  of  February  8-14.  1970, 
as  "Crime  Prevention  Week"  In  Baltimore, 
and  do  urge  all  our  citizens  to  cooperate  In 
the  observance  and  In  the  activities  being 
held  by  the  Exchange  Club  of  Highlandtown. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore  to  be  affixed  this  second 
day  of  February.  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy. 
T*HOS.  J.  D'Alesandro  III. 

ilfayor. 


IN  ACCORD:  CLEAN  AIR  A  MATTER 
OF  TIME  NOT  ONE  OF  PERSUAD- 
ING INDUSTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
very  perceptive  editorial  concerning  the 
problems  of  curbing  pollution. 

Quoting  the  vice  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  coal  corporations  in  the  Na- 
tion. Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  the  edito- 
rial stresses  the  fact  that  tough  anti- 
pollution legislation  will  be  of  no  avail 
unless  we  have  the  technology  to  meet 
the  causes  of  pollution  and  overcome 
them. 

As  Mr.  Ewart  points  out,  it  will  be  little 
help  to  the  country  to  pass  antipollution 
legislation  without  developing  a  tech- 
nology to  accomplish  the  goals  of  this 
legislation.  We  must  move  simultaneously 
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to  curb  pollution  where  our  present  tech- 
nology permits. 

And  we  must  mount  a  cooperative  drive 
between  government  and  Industrj'  to  de- 
velop that  technology  where  It  does  not 
exist. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  apparently  the  hope 
of  industry  leaders  such  as  Mr.  Ewart, 
that  government  and  industry  can  com- 
bine their  resources  In  a  joint  industry- 
by-industry  effort  to  rid  our  coimtrj-  of 
pollution. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  for  the  re- 
sponsibility for  polluting  and  for  cleaoi- 
ing  up  pollution  does  not  rest  with  one 
corporation  or  industry  any  more  than  it 
rests  with  the  Government. 

I    commend    this    editorial   to   every 
Member  of  the  House : 
I  From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer. 

Jan.  27.  1970) 
In  Accord  :  Clean  Air  a  Matter  op  Time  Not 
One  of  Persuading  Industry 
During  the  course  of  a  recent  speech  in 
Moundsvllle  Donald  L.  Ewart.  Vice-President, 
of  Consolidation  Coal  Co..  had  this  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  pollution  abatement: 

'The  need  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  air  and  water  resources  cannot  be 
questioned  ...  We  in  the  coal  industry, 
together  virlth  our  friend*  In  the  utlUty  In- 
dustry, must  admit  that  we  were  slow  to 
recognize  and  to  correct  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. We  accept  the  criticism  The  same  crit- 
icism in  var>-lng  degrees  can  also  be  leveled 
at  all  indusuy  and— to  take  It  one  more 
siei>— at  all  the  clUzens  of  this  country  .  .  - 
"I  do  not  quarrel  wltb  the  need  for  an 
aroused,  well  Informed  public  demanding 
en\ironmental  protection,  nor  do  I  deny  that 
strong,  well  enforced  laws  are  necessary  to 
achieve  progress  in  pollution  control.  But  all 
of  the  past  omissions  are  not  going  to  be 
remedied  bv  the  passage  of  technologically 
unattainable  and  scientifically  questionable 
pollution  laws.  Nor  will  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution be  solved  expeditiously  by  simply  say- 
ing to  industry  clean  up  your  mess.'  Pollu- 
tion will  not  be  eliminated  solely  by  counsel- 
ling women's  groups  and  student  activists  to 
demonstrate  for  new  laws.  In  our  current 
energj-  and  fuel  crisis  many  air  pollution  laws 
now  on  the  books  cannot  be  enforced  because 
there  are  no  alternatives  to  current  prac- 
tice .  .  . 

"This  Is  no  time  and  there  Is  no  room 
for  senseless  finger  polnUng  ...  If  we  are 
to  solve  this  problem  quickly  without  crip- 
pling our  economy  we  must  put  the  best  sci- 
entific and  technical  brains  to  work  on  It^ 
both  m  and  out  of  government  .  .  .  The 
Federal  Government  must  exercise  leader- 
ship ...  It  must  commit  va«t  sums  of 
our  tax  money,  far  beyond  current  levels,  to 
develop  integrated  systems  which  will  max- 
imize the  use  of  our  resources  with  the  least 
environmental  damage.  Industry  also  must 
be  prepared  to  expend  more  of  Its  talents  and 
lU  money  In  thU  national  effort.  When  It 
does  you  and  I  mvist  be  prepared  to  spend 
more  for  the  goods  and  services  we  receive. 
This.  I  believe,  we  are  willing  to  do.  but  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  rational 
national  policy." 

Cleaning  up  the  atmosphere — and  the 
streams — Is  a  matter  of  time  and  effort.  In- 
dustry, obviously,  and  government,  hope- 
fully, are  as  aware  of  this  as  they  are  of  the 
size"  of  the  task  and  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  improvement.  In  the  meantime  It  will 
serve  no  useful  purpose  and  could  Impose  a 
great  economic  loss  to  insist  on  coal  pollution 
emission  standards,  for  example,  unattain- 
able at  the  present  stoge  of  technical  devel- 
opment with  the  fuel  available. 
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MONTANA-WYOMING  COAL  RE- 
SOURCES FOR  ELECTRIC  GEN- 
ERATION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  hun- 
dreds of  persons  crowded  Into  a  hearing 
room  In  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago  to  urge 
that  electric  power  for  that  polluted  city 
be  generated  from  low-sulphur  coal  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming.  At  last  the  pub- 
lic Is  beginning  to  demand  the  environ- 
mental protection  which  neither  gov- 
ernments nor  Industries  have  provided. 
Western  coal  will  help  provide  that 
protection.  Let  me  emphasize,  however, 
certain  things  that  need  to  be  done  to 
accomplish  this: 

First.  We  need  tougher  laws,  and 
tough  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  to 
keep  environmental  damage  Incident  to 
coal  production  at  a  minimum. 

Second.  We  need  more  Industry  and 
government  financing  of  power  produc- 
tion by  magnetohydrodynamlcs — MHD — 
the  energy  technology  which  provides 
direct  conversion  of  fuel  Into  electric 
power  with  a  minimum  of  pollution. 
Congress  has  poured  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion Into  nuclear  power  development  but 
has  yet  to  fund  an  MHD  pilot  plant.  The 
power  Industry,  as  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials;  and  Fuels,  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
<Mr.  Moss)  disclosed,  and  as  I  pointed 
out  In  my  remarks  of  January  28.  has  put 
next  to  nothing  Into  MHD  and  other  re- 
search and  development  related  to 
emergrlng  energy  technologies. 

Third.  We  need  long-distance  high 
voltage  transmission  lines,  to  bring  the 
power  from  western  coalfields  to  the 
load  centers  and  to  provide  reliable  loop 
service.  All  power  systems  must  have  ac- 
cess to  a  nationwide  transmission  net- 
work. It  must  be  designed  to  serve  the 
public  rather  than  to  exclude  or  over- 
charge small  consumer-owned  distribu- 
tors of  power. 

The  hearing  record  of  S.  607,  the  util- 
ity consumers  counsel  bill,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  record  in  the 
Ott^r  TsiU  Power  case  document  the  ef- 
forts of  many  utilities  to  monopolize 
transmission  facilities,  to  refuse  to  deal 
with  smaller  systems  and  to  make  un- 
reasonable demands  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  document 
relating  to  coal  development  and  power 
transmission  was  released  this  week.  It  is 
entitled  "Montana-Wyoming  Coal  Re- 
sources for  Electric  Generation"  and 
was  produced  by  Ken  Holum  &  Associ- 
ates. Mr.  Holum  Is  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  and  Power,  under 
whose  direction  the  Department  of  In- 
terior prepared  Study  190.  an  analysis  of 
transmission  line  plans  released  April  18, 
1968,  to  encourage  all  segments  of  the 
electric  utility  industry  to  proceed  with 
cooperative  planning. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
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jority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  I  to- 
day Issued  a  short  statement  regarding 
this  new  study.  It  is  time  for  action  now 
on  it  and  Study  190.  In  order  that  per- 
sons in  government  and  industry  may 
have  convenient  reference  to  this  impor- 
tant new  study,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  Senator  Mansfield's  and  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

COAL     RESOITRCCS     POR     ELECTRIC     GENERATION 

(By  Ken  Holum  &  Associates,  Consultants) 
To:  The  Western  Inter-tle  Task  Force. 
From:  Ken  Holum  and  Associates. 

Gentlemen.  A^  your  request  we  prepared 
and  submitted  to  you  on  July  17th  a  proposal 
for  a  survey  study  designed  to  determine  the 
probable  cost  of  Montana-Wyoming  Coal  de- 
livered to  major  electric  generating  stations 
together  with  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  that 
electric  energy  delivered  to  load  centers  in 
the  West  over  a  high-voltage  transmission 
network  modeled  after  those  systems  sug- 
gested in  Study  190  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

You  expected  this  first  phase  effort  to 
produce  recommendations  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  long-range  study  should  be  conducted. 
If  additional  effort  Is  proposed  you  asked 
that  we  make  recommendations  as  to  ap- 
propriate next  steps  In  the  study  effort. 

Work  has  proceeded  under  the  July  17th 
outline  to  the  point  where  It  seems  appro- 
priate to  submit  a  report  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  future  action.  Our  "Findings. 
Recommendations,  and  Conclusions"  are 
summarized  Immediately  following  this 
transmittal  letter. 

We  have  found  that  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming have  huge  resources  of  strlppable  coal, 
and  we  have  concluded  that  this  coal  Is  In  all 
probability  the  nation's  largest  reserve  of 
cheap  energy.  Although  the  supply  Is  more 
limited,  water  Is  available  for  cooling  pur- 
poses. We  are  convinced  that  a  carefully 
planned  transmission  network  can  deliver 
electric  energy  produced  at  mine-mouth 
plants  In  Montana  or  Wyoming  to  major  load 
centers  In  the  west  at  prices  that  compare 
favorably  with  power  produced  at  large  nu- 
clear stations  located  at  or  near  to  those 
load  centers.  Our  conclusions  are  based  on 
current  prices  and  available  technology. 
West-wide  cooperation  taking  advantage  of 
the  economies  inherent  In  mld-polnt  genera- 
tion and  system  diversities  will  almost  cer- 
tainly produce  additional  savings. 

Traditionally  the  consumer-owned  electric 
utilities  have  been  the  pace-setters  for  the 
Industry.  Development  of  the  Inter-reglonal 
relationships  required  to  take  advantage  of 
the  economies  suggested  by  Study  190  and 
this  Investigation  represent*  a  new  and  excit- 
ing challenge  to  that  leadership. 

The  document  entitled  "An  Appraisal  of 
Transmission  Study  190,"  prepared  In  re- 
sponse to  Interior's  request  for  "a  coopera- 
tive planning  effort,"  Indicates  that  a  large 
segment  of  the  power  Industry  1*  still  un- 
wUUng  to  Initiate  new  concepts  and  pursue 
new  relationships  within  the  Industry. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
sumer-owned utilities  of  the  West  proceed 
with  the  development  of  a  comprehensiix  in- 
vestigation and  power  cost  study  of  Montana 
or  Wyoming  coal  burned  at  or  near  mine- 
mouth  with  the  electric  energy  delivered  to 
load  centers  over  a  high-voltage  transmis- 
sion network  intercomiected  leith  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  system  to  the 
west  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  system 
to  the  east.   We  suggest  a  generating  station 
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with   four   800   MW   ntacblnes   as   a   logical 
polnt-of-Iocus  for   the  Initial  effort. 

A  variety  of  engineering  studies  and  legal 
investigations  «-tll  need  to  be  conduced  be- 
fore  the  uUlltles  in  the  region  can  consider 
final  decisions  and  commitments.  We  have 
pinpointed  some  of  thoee  requirements  in 
the  recommendations  section.  You  should  an- 
ticipate that  other  similar  needs  may  well 
emerge  as  the  work  progresses. 

Our  preliminary  Investigation  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  proper  utilization  of  Montana- 
Wyoming  coal  and  high-voltage  transmission 
technology  may  well  save  participating  utili- 
ties 10s  of  millions  of  dollars  Achieving 
these  results  will  obviously  require  hard  ne- 
gotiating and  skilled  planning  and  leader- 
ship. 

Although  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  re- 
port, we  suggest  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
study  must  develop  an  appropriate  relation- 
ship among  themselves  that  will  provide  gen- 
eral policy  guidance  and  make  provisions  for 
day-to-day  supervision  of  the  detailed  work. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ken   Holvm. 

riNDINCS 

( 1 )  Coal  Supply.  Both  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming have  extremely  large  reserves  of  strlp- 
pable  coal.  At  least  two  companies,  one  in 
each  state,  own  proven  reserves  In  excess  of 
two  billion  tons.  Because  the  coal  seams  are 
thick  (up  100  and  200  feet  in  some  locations) . 
large  reserxes  are  available  in  a  small  geo- 
graphic area.  Without  any  bargaining,  we 
have  been  quoted  coal  prices  of  6«  and  ll'jc 
a  million  BTD's.  delivered  to  power  plants 
located  in  this  area. 

1 2)  Water  Supply.  Water  is  available  for 
cooling  purposes  in  both  states.  Price  varia- 
tions will  be  substantial.  Preliminary  dis- 
cussion indicates  a  range  of  from  $900  per 
acre  foot  in  Montana  below  Yellowtall  Dam 
upwards  to  9100.00  an  acre  foot  in  Wyoming, 
when  you  include  amortizing  of  the  facili- 
ties necessary  to  deliver  water  to  the  coal 
fields.  Because  of  supply,  cost,  and  environ- 
mental factors,  once-through  cooling  may 
prove  impractical.  Some  coal  fields  will  sup- 
j»rt  mine-mouth  generation  only  If  you  con- 
demn agricultural  water  rights  or  assume  the 
necessary  development  of  dry  cooling  tower 
technology. 

(3)  Price  and  Supply  Relationships.  On 
the  basis  of  preliminary  offers,  without  ne- 
gotlatons.  the  cheapest  coal  seems  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  more  expensive  water  and 
the  more  expensive  coal  with  the  cheapest 
w.^ter  Six  cent  coal  and  1100.00  water  and  llf 
coal  and  tSOO  water  will  produce  electric  en- 
ergy for  costs  that  are  not  too  far  apart. 
Future  price  trends  for  each  commodity  may 
be  controlling. 

(4)  Study  190  and  the  July  1969  Appraisal. 
A  review  of  the  July  1969  appraisal  does  not 
disturb  the  basic  assumption  that  diversities 
and  other  benefits  achieved  as  a  result  of 
Interconnecting  the  system  of  the  West  will 
amortize  all  or  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of 
building  the  transmission  facilities.  The 
manner  in  which  the  diversity  benefits  are 
realized  can  be  of  significant  economic  Im- 
portance. 

(5)  Montana-Wyoming  Coal — Nuclear 
Plants.  Montana-Wyoming  coal  will  produce 
fuel  costs  comparable  to  those  of  nuclear 
plants.  The  substantial  difference  in  capital 
costs  is  available  to  finance  transmission 
lines  or  to  provide  other  benefits  to  owners. 

(6)  Indian  Tribes — Their  Resources.  Both 
the  Crow  and  Cheyenne  reservations  In 
southeastern  Montana  may  have  a  good  com- 
bination of  coal  and  water. 

(7)  State  Law.  On  the  basis  of  the  sketchy 
Investigations  of  state  law.  there  is  general 
agreement  that  new  laws  may  be  required 
In  either  State  before  municipal-type  flnanc- 
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Ing  can  be  available  to  finance  power  facill- 
Ues  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

t8i  The  First  Development.  Although 
obviously  a  preliminary  finding,  a  generating 
station  composed  of  four  800  MW  machines 
appears  to  bear  a  nice  relationship  to  antici- 
pated interregional  power  requirements  and 
the  development  of  an  economic  transmis- 
sion system.  To  take  advantage  of  sea,sonal 
diversities,  "mid-point"  generation  and  an 
extensive  transmission  system  are  required. 
To  be  meaningful  to  each  region,  compara- 
tively large  blocks  of  power  (1000  MW  or  so) 
need  to  be  delivered.  Too  large  a  development 
will  produce  excessive  unit  transmission 
costs.  Delivering  approximately  1200  MW  east 
and  1200  MW  west  requires  an  Installation  of 
3200  MW.  allowing  for  losses,  station  service 
and  reserve. 

(9 1  Investments  and  Power  Costs.  Invest- 
ments approximating  ^4  billion  dollars  will 
be  required  to  construct  a  3200  MW  plant  and 
a  2000  mile,  500  KV  transmission  system. 
Since  the  capacity  and  output  would  be  used 
oy  a  number  of  systems,  the  required  in- 
vestment might  be  distributed  among  them, 
directly  or  Indirectly. 

It  Is  anticipated,  based  upon  preliminary 
analysis,  that  power  could  be  delivered  to 
major  load  centers  on  existing  transmission 
systems  at  4  to  4' 2  mills  per  kwh  at  8000 
hours  use  of  delivered  kw,  based  upon  8'r 
fixed  charge  rates  1  municipal-type  financ- 
ing), anticipated  coal  and  water  costs  and 
today's  prices  The  lower  costs  depend  upon 
obtaining  some  seasonal  diversity  benefits  be- 
tween regions  These  costs  are  comparable  to 
delivered  costs  that  may  be  optimistically 
expected  from  large  nuclear  plants  under  the 
same  conditions 

CONCLt;SIONS 

The  supply  and  price  situation  with  re- 
spect to  both  coal  and  water  in  both  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
those  fuels  burned  In  power  generating  sta- 
tions located  in  or  near  mine-mouth  may 
prove  to  be  the  cheapest  source  of  future 
electric  power  supply  for  a  portion  of  the 
requirements  of  many  utilities  In  the    Vest. 

Coal  prices  are  so  attractive  In  relation- 
ship to  other  alternatives  that  it  appears 
quite  likely  that  utilities  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west or  utilities  in  the  Missouri  Basin  area 
will  find  It  profitable  to  locate  major  gener- 
ating stations  In  the  region  even  if  they  have 
to  proceed  unilaterally.  The  feasibility  will 
be  substantially  enhanced,  however,  by  a 
cooperative  approach. 

Substantial  economies  appear  to  be  avail- 
able to  all  parties  if  widespread  interregional 
planning  Is  carried  forward  and  generating 
stations  and  transmission  facilities  con- 
structed to  realize  the  benefits  Inherent  In 
system  diversification  and  centrally  located 
generation. 

Although  the  document  entitled  "An  Ap- 
praisal of  Transmission  Study  190"  Is  not 
convincing  from  the  point  of  view  of  estab- 
lishing that  a  high-voltage  transmission  sys- 
tem Interconnecting  the  West  Is  uneconomi- 
cal, the  fact  that  It  was  prepared  In  response 
to  Interior's  request  for  "a  cooperative  plan- 
ning effort"  Indicates  that  a  large  segment 
of  the  electric  utility  Industry  Is  not  likely 
to  Initiate  such  an  effort.  Hopefully  their 
attitudes  are  subject  to  change  at  a  later  date. 

Recognizing  that  major  refinements  will 
undoubtedly  occur  during  the  study  effort, 
a  3.200  MW  mine-mouth  generating  station 
located  on  or  near  major  coal  fields  In  either 
Wyoming  or  Montana,  together  with  an  ex- 
tensive transmission  system,  appears  to  meet 
urgent  requirements  of  all  three  regions  and 
to  hold  special  promise  for  the  most  com- 
plete utilization  of  existing  resources  and 
transmission  facilities.  Coal  and  water  are 
available  for  a  station  of  this  size. 

Investments  In  production  plant  are  esti- 
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mated  at  M50.000.000  Transmission  Invest- 
ments could  exceed  $300,000,000.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  these  Investments  relate  to 
service  In  the  Northwest  and  the  other  half 
to  the  Missouri  River  Basin  area.  If  this  po- 
tential is  compared  with  nuclear  plants  on 
the  West  Coast  or  on  the  Missouri  River, 
possible  changes  in  Interest  rates  will  affect 
either  alternative  similarly,  since  they  are 
both  capital  intensive  with  low  variable  costs. 

RECOMMENDATION'S 

1.  Although  a  project  of  this  magnitude 
may  ultimately  require  the  particlpfttlon  of 
many  of  the  power  systems  of  the  regions 
involved.  It  Is  necessary  that  It  be  brought 
to  a  more  definitive  stage  before  such  par- 
ticipation is  considered.  It  Is  appropriate  that 
the  consumer-owned  systems  take  the  initia- 
tive In  undertaking  the  next  phase  of  devel- 
opment because  of  the  inter-regional  aspects 
Involved. 

3.  Based  upon  more  detailed  engineering 
studies  outlined  below,  negotiations  should 
be  undertaken  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
proposals  for  coal,  including  consideration 
of  appropriate  contract  provisions  and  multi- 
party arrangements.  Colncldentally  negotia- 
tions for  cooling  water  should  be  Initiated 
to  determine  the  optimum  combination  for 
a  given  site. 

3.  A  preliminary  investigation  should  be 
made  of  ownership  possibilities  and  p>o6slble 

contract  arrangements  between  principals, 
with  consideration  of  necessary  state  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  ownership  pattern  as 
needed  to  obtain  optimum  financing  terms 
and  conditions. 

4.  Investigations.  Including  discussions 
with  appropriate  power  systems,  should  be 
made  to  determine  standby  availability  at 
each  proposed  delivery  point  to  reduce  neces- 
sary transmission  Investment. 

5.  An  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  di- 
versity benefits  between  participating  sys- 
tems to  be  Incorporated  In  the  basic  planning 
of  the  generation  and  transmission  facilities. 
In  addition  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  potential  benefits  of  diversities  between 
other  Interconnected  systems,  utilizing  the 
proposed  transmission  system  and  displace- 
ments possible  with  "nild-point"  generation. 

6.  The  possibility  of  utilizing  the  low-cost 
energy  (less  than  1  mill  per  kwh  delivered) 
to  be  combined  with  future  Federal  hydro 
peaking  power  in  both  the  Columbia  and 
Missouri  River  basins  should  be  studied,  in- 
cluding the  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal 
power  marketing  agencies. 

7.  A  detailed  transmission  analysis,  includ- 
ing necessary  computer  runs  should  be  made 
to  verify  routings  and  to  permit  accurate 
estimates  of  Investments.  It  may  also  be  per- 
tinent to  consider  a  system  with  two  power 
sources,  planned  In  relation  to  transmission 
factors  and  water  supplies. 

8.  A  preliminary  site  aiialysis  and  cooling 
water  study.  Including  consideration  of  dry- 
type  cooling  towers,  and  other  cooling  plans, 
should  be  prepared. 

9.  On  the  basis  of  the  above,  a  compre- 
hensive power  cost  study  should  be  prepared. 
In  sufficient  depth  and  detail  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  decisions. 

If  negotiations  for  coal  and  water  produce 
Incremental  costs  comparable  to  those  of 
nuclear  stations  and  if  the  benefits  achieved 
by  Intercoimecting  systems  and  mid-point 
generation  prove  ultimately  adequate  to 
amortize  a  substantial  portion  of  the  neces- 
sary transmission  facilities,  a  portion  of  the 
difference  in  capital  costs  between  nuclear 
and  coal  fired  plants  become  savings  to  the 
participants.  Careful  planning  and  hard  ne- 
gotiating may  well  produce  that  result.  On 
the  basis  of  present  cost  differentials  the 
savings  in  Investment  could  In  the  long  run 
approximate  9100.000.000. 
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THE   RESOURCES 

Rocky  Mountain — and  more  specifically 
the  resources  located  in  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming— is  receiving  increasing  attention  as 
the  nation's  total  energy  consumption  con- 
tinues to  Increase  at  a  rapid  rate.  Electric 
utilities,  oil  companies,  and  gas  suppliers  are 
each  giving  the  area's  coal  fields  Increasing 
attention  as  they  plan  to  develop  additional 
supplies  of  electric  energy,  liquid  petroleum 
or  gas. 

In  each  instance  the  economic  utilization 
of  the  coal  resource  requires  substantial 
quantities  of  water  as  an  Integral  element 
in  the  energy  conversion  process.  Dry  type 
cooling  towers  may  reduce  the  amount  of 
water  required  to  convert  coal  to  electric 
energy,  but  the  technology  Is  not  available 
on  an  economically  competitive  basis  at  the 
present  time. 

Accordingly,  any  investigation  of  the  eco- 
nomic attractiveness  of  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming coal  for  large-scale  mine-mouth  electric 
power  generation  must  concern  Itself  with 
both  the  supply  and  the  price  of  coal  and 
the  availability  and  the  costs  associated  with 
water  for  cooling  purposes. 

COAL       I 

The  United  States  Geologic  Survey  esti- 
mates that  in  excess  of  900  MUlon  tons  of 
coal  remain  In  the  ground  In  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  The  two  states  account  for  over 
one-third  of  the  total  reserves  available  In 
the  United  States.  See  figures  1  and  2. 

S.  L.  Oroff,  Chief  of  the  Oround  Water  and 
Mineral  Fuels  Division  of  the  Montana  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  Geology,  reports  that 
Montana  coal  production  peaked  in  the  early 
1940's  when  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
was  producing  2.5  million  tons  annually  at 
Calstrlp  and  dropped  to  slightly  over  300,000 
tons  in  1958  He  expects  the  State  to  have 
proven  strlppable  reserves  approaching  15 
billion  tons  In  1970. 

Without  having  made  any  special  effort  to 
Identify  ownership  of  coal-bearing  lands  In 
the  two  States,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  Federal 
government,  the  State  governments,  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  Crow  and  Cheyenne  Indian 
Tribes  are  all  major  owners  of  such  lands. 
Mineral  rights  are  being  acquired  and  have 
been  acquired  by  major  oil  comp>anles,  coal 
companies,  individual  electric  utilities.  U.S. 
Steel  and  Reynolds  Metals.  Many  entitles 
Including  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Reyn- 
olds Metals,  and  the  Peabody  Coal  Company 
have  active  and  aggressive  programs  of  drill- 
ing and  testing  designed  to  prove  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  coal  reserves. 

Although  attempting  to  secure  definitive 
coal  prices  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  pre- 
liminary study.  It  has  of  course  been  neces- 
sary to  secure  some  price  Information  from 
coal  suppliers  to  develop  meaningful  cost 
Information  w.th  respect  to  electric  energy. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  bargain  or  nego- 
tiate. We  have  asked  for  prices  that  are 
attainable  If  and  when  price  negotiations 
are  actually  conducted. 

On  that  basis  the  Peabody  Coal  Company, 
with  coal  in  both  Montana  and  Wyoming 
and  proven  reserves  exceeding  2  billion  and 
approaching  3  billion  tons,  quotes  coal 
delivered  to  a  generating  station  (depending 
upon  the  location  and  size  of  the  station)  at 
from  11. 5C  to  14<  per  million  BTU.  Because 
water  supplies  are  uncertain  in  Wyoming, 
they  quote  Wyoming  coal  f.o.b.  at  llf  to 
13.5<  per  million.  This  information  has  been 
extracted  from  a  September  18th  letter  from 
R.  E.  Miller.  Senior  Vice  President  for  sales 
to  Kenneth  Holum.) 

The  Reynolds  Metal  Company  has  as- 
sembled a  unique  property  at  Lake  DeSmet. 
Wyoming.  They  are  just  completing  a  drill- 
ing program  on  40.000  acres  of  coal  lands. 
Proven  reserves  on  the  40,000  acres  exceed 
2  billion  and  may  equal  3  billions  tons.  On 
September  19,  1969,  the  Wyoming  Oongree- 
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slonal  delegation  wrote  the  Joint  CoDunittee 
on  Atomic  Energy  saying  among  other  things, 
"The  Reynolds  power  consultants  estimate  a 
fuel  cost  at  the  power  plant  of  about  6t  per 
million  BTU."  We  would  expect  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  to  have  reliable  Information 
consistent  with  the  situation  us  it  existed  at 
that  time,  "nils  Information  is  consistent 
with  Information  acquired  when  we  discussed 
this  resource  with  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds, 
Chairman  of  the  Boaitl,  and  other  company 
officials,  In  Richmond  on  August  1.  More  re- 
cent conversations  Indicate  that  cost  escala- 
tion may  result  In  higher  fuel  prices  for  this 
paitlcular  resource. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  a  major 
owner  of  coal  reserves  In  Wyoming.  The  rail- 
road owns  every  other  section  In  a  strip  40 
miles  wide  across  the  State.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  alternate  sections  are  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Because  of  restrictions  in  the  law  the  rail- 
road company  Is  unable  to  acquire  the  inter- 
vening sections  to  assemble  a  complete  coal 
supply  package.  Nevertheless,  they  estimate 
that  mine-mouth  costs  for  coal  In  the  Banna 
area  of  Wyoming  would  fall  In  the  lOf  to  12<^ 
per  million  BTU  range  for  production  of  5  to 
6  million  tons  per  year.  They  would  expect 
costs  to  drop  if  production  were  doubled — at 
least  to  the  lower  figures  in  the  suggested 
range. 

Although  the  precise  figure  will  vary  with 
the  heat  content  of  the  coal  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  turbine  generator,  a  power  Installation 
in  either  Wyoming  or  Montana  will  consume 
approximately  5  million  tons  of  coal  annually 
for  each   1000  MW  of  capacity. 

WATER 

Unfortunately  the  two  States  (Montana 
and  Wyoming)  that  contain  one-third  of  the 
nation's  coal  reserves  are  less  adequately  sup- 
plied with  the  water  that  continues  to  be 
an  essential  element  of  all  fuel  conversion 
processes. 

The  Green  River  In  western  Wyoming  and 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  In  eastern 
Montana  are  capable  of  supplying  the  water 
necessary  for  major  power  generating  sta- 
tions, although  the  Yellowstone  would  re- 
quire some  regulation  that  Is  not  currently 
in  existence.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
Yellowtall  Dam  on  the  Bighorn  River  can 
supply  municipal  and  Industrial  water  to 
both  states  from  its  reservoir  that  straddles 
the  border  between  the  two  States.  The  State 
of  Montana  has  under  consideration  plans 
to  enlarge  its  dam  and  reservoir  on  the 
Tongue  River,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion Is  completing  plans  for  its  proposed 
Morehead  Dam  on  the  Powder  River.  The 
Reynolds  Metals  Company  has  acquired  water 
rights  and  developed  storage  at  Lake  DeSmet, 
which  is  expected  to  produce  a  safe  yield  of 
50,000  acre  feet  anually  for  consumptive 
uses. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  marketing 
municipal  and  industrial  water  from  Yellow- 
tall  water  in  both  States.  A  $9.00  per  acre 
foot  rate  has  been  established  in  Montana, 
below  the  power  plant,  and  a  $11.00  rate  has 
been  established  for  Wyoming  users  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lost  power  revenues.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  reserved 
110,000  acre  feet  anually  of  Yellowtall  water 
for  the  Crow  and  Cheyenne  Indian  Tribes  in 
Montana. 

Water  Is  available  for  large  power  gener- 
ating plants  located  on  or  near  the  coal  fields 
in  both  Wyoming  and  Montana,  but  the 
availability  of  water  and  the  costs  involved 
in  purchasing  or  developing  a  supply  may 
well  be  as  important  a  consideration  in  plant 
siting  as  the  availability  of  coal  and  Its 
costs. 

As  noted  earlier,  water  Is  available  below 
Yellowtall  Dam  at  $9.00  per  acre  foot.  Com- 
panies owning  or  acquiring  coal  Interests 
In  the  Yellowtall  service  area  have  generally 
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moved  aggressively  to  acquire  options  on 
Yellowtall  water. 

The  $9.00  per  acre  foot  Yellowtall  water 
In  Montana  and  the  $11.00  acre  foot  counter- 
part in  Wyoming,  plus  the  industrial  water 
potentially  available  at  Fontanelle  and  Boy- 
sen  Dams  in  western  Wyoming,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  cheapest  supply  available.  Exist- 
ing large  multi-purpose  federal  storage  proj- 
ects are  certain  to  produce  the  cheapest 
water. 

Reynolds  Metals  has  tentatively  priced 
Lake  DeSmet  water  at  $100.00  per  acre  foot. 
It  seems  quite  likely  that  water  developed 
on  the  Tongue  or  diverted  to  the  Platte  River 
system  from  the  Green  River  In  western 
Wyoming  will  produce  comparable  costs  when 
delivered  to  the  coal  fields.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  proposed  Morehead  Dam  on 
the  Powder  River  may  produce  more  attrac- 
tive costs. 

PRICE    AND   StrPPLT    RELATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  discussion 
conducted  with  potential  coal  suppliers, 
cheap  coal  appears  to  be  associated  with  ex- 
pensive water  and  cheap  water  with  more 
expensive  coal.  The  6(  per  million  BTXT  coal 
owned  by  Reynolds  Metals  is  associated  with 
projected  $100.00  per  acre  foot  water.  Pea- 
body Coal  Company,  which  quoted  a  min- 
imum coal  price  of  11.5c  per  million  BTU 
Is  able  to  associate  that  coal  with  $9.00  per 
acre  foot  water  that  the  company  has  under 
option. 

Final  decisions  as  to  plant  siting,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  costs,  would  appear  to  turn 
primarily  on  two  factors:  (1)  the  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  either  coal  or  water  prices 
or  both  in  future  negotiations;  and  (2)  the 
ability  of  engineers  to  develop  techniques 
which  will  reduce  the  demand  for  cooling 
water  without  unreasonably  increasing  the 
initial  capital  Investment. 

THE    LAW 

This  preliminary  Investigation  is  based 
on  public  agency  financing  and  tax  exempt 
operations  despite  the  fact  that  no  research 
has  been  conducted  Into  a4>plicable  law  in 
either  state.  In  fact,  discussions  with  indi- 
viduals who  are  knowledgeable  on  the  law  in 
the  two  states  Indicate  that  new  legislation 
will  almost  certainly  be  required  before  a 
domestic  corporation  can  qualify  in  either 
state. 

States  often  find  it  necessary  to  modify 
existing  law  or  modify  old  law  to  attract 
new  commercial  enterprises.  Many  states 
have  enacted  legislation  that  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  program  outlined  in  this 
report.  Obviously  those  laws  will  provide  tise- 
ful  precedents. 

The  potential  availability  of  both  coal  and 
water  on  both  the  Crow  and  Cheyenne  res- 
ervations in  Montana  introduces  an  addi- 
tional opportunity  that  merits  research  and 
consideration.  It  may  well  be  that  more  de- 
tailed study  will  Identify  opportunities  for 
the  sponsors  of  the  plan  and  the  Indian 
Tribes  to  work  together  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

STUDY    190    AND   THE    JTTLT    1969    APPRAISAL 

Study  190.  prepared  by  technical  personnel 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  and  the  South- 
west Power  Administration,  analyzes  twelve 
transmission  line  schemes  designed  to  inter- 
connect and  permit  power  exchanges  be- 
tween the  electric  systems  of  the  West.  The 
Study  was  released  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  April  18,  1968,  with  the  stated 
hope  that  "the  document  should  encourage 
all  segments  of  the  electric  utility  industry 
to  proceed  with  cooperative  planning." 

In  July,  1969,  a  report  entitled  "An  Ap- 
praisal of  the  Transmission  Study  190"  was 
released.  Although  the  report  is  unsigned, 
the  cover  Indicates  that  it  is  the  joint  prod- 
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uct  of  the  Western  Systems  Coordinating 
Council  (WSCC).  Mld-ConUnent  Area  Power 
Planners  (MAPP).  Mld-Amerlcan  Inter-p>ool 
Network  (MAIN),  and  the  East  Central  Area 
Reliability  Agreement  (ECAR). 

With  one  significant  exception  there  Is 
little  evidence  that  the  partlcipanu  in  the 
appraisal  report  had  any  interest  in  achiev- 
ing the  potential  economies  and  developing 
the  Inter-reglonal  relationships  suggested 
by  Study  190  Instead  of  using  the  informa- 
tion in  Study  190  as  a  basis  for  additional 
planning  and  the  development  of  new  rela- 
tionships between  utilities  and  regions,  the 
sp>onsors  of  the  appraii^A  report  have  limited 
their  effort  to  subjecting  the  Study  and  Its 
conclusions  to  new  and  much  more  stringent 
economic  requirements. 

After  Study  190  had  been  released,  but 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  appraisal  re- 
port, the  executive  branch  of  the  national 
government  modified  federal  resource  poli- 
cies so  that  the  Interest  rate  on  projects  such 
as  envisioned  in  Study  190  became  4>|', 
instead  of  3>4^;  as  used  In  the  original 
Study.  The  appraisal  report  appropriately 
uses  'he  new  higher  interest  rate  In  comput- 
ing costs  but  fails  to  recognize  that  higher 
Interest  rates  will  also  affect  and  Increase 
the  benefit  side  of  the  same  calculations. 

Those  who  advocate  eliminating  or  sharply 
curtailing  federal  activity  In  the  resources 
field  have  always  urged  the  application  of 
the  opportunity  cost  of  money  doctrine  and 
the  Inclusion  of  taxes  foregone  as  an  expense 
charged  against  federal  projects.  Although 
the  argument  continues,  the  federal  policy 
makers  In  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branch  have  traditionally  and  appropriately 
rejected  both  theories.  Their  application  in 
the  appraisal  report  suggests  the  authors' 
desire  to  prove  the  proposed  program  In- 
feasible.  In  both  Instances,  the  authors  have 
departed  significantly  from  established  and 
continuing  national  policy. 

Applying  the  much  more  stringent  finan- 
cial criteria,  le..  the  higher  interest  rate. 
taxes  foregone  and  the  opportunity  cost  of 
money  doctrines — the  appraisal  report  finds 
the  benefit  cost  ratio  for  the  scheme  sub- 
jected to  re-analysls  to  be  84  to  1  instead  of 
1  7  to  1  as  projected  In  Study  190. 

Taxes  forgone  and  the  opportune  cost 
of  money  are  not  appropriate  components 
of  financial  analysis  of  federal  resource  proj- 
ecu.  However.  In  this  specific  Instance  the 
Important  fact  Is  that  even  under  the  se- 
vere criteria  employed  by  the  authors  of  the 
July  appraisal,  the  transmission  system  by 
Itself  creates  economic  benefits  that  are  al- 
most sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  the 
system. 

As  noted  earlier,  one  short  sentence  In 
the  entire  document  Is  devoted  to  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  that  could  more  appropriately  have 
been  the  principal  thrust  or  the  group's  ef- 
fort. They  say — 

"The  development  of  extra-high  voltage 
transmission  facilities  In  the  vast  area  be- 
tween the  Pacific  coastal  systems  and  the 
highly  populated  Midwestern  areas  should  be 
predicated  on  sound  planning  concepts  of 
meeting  the  Intervening  area's  needs  for 
electric  power  and  developing  its  energy  re- 
sources before  long  Inter-reglonal  ties  are 
built  without  sufficient  underlying  trans- 
mission lines." 

Utilizing  and  developing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains' energy  resources  while  simultaneously 
realizing  the  economies  Inherent  In  the  ex- 
isting diversities  U  the  purpose  of  this  Study 
and  the  effort  It  proposes.  Study  190  at- 
tempu  to  IdenUfy  the  full  scope  of  exUtlng 
and  projected  diversity  benefiu  and  pro- 
poses transmission  systems  that  will  realize 
these  potential  economies. 

Utilizing  the  Information  developed  by 
the  Interior  team.  It  becames  appropriate  to 
analyze  the  economies  of  large  generating 
plants  located  qp  or  near  to  the  coal  fields 
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of  Wyoming  and  Montana  at  mId-poInt  on 
a  transmission  network  and  to  consider  the 
opportunities  for  staged  development  of  the 
ultimate  transmission  system.  No  doubt 
staged  development  will  require  forgoing 
some  of  the  ultimate  diversity  benefits  until 
later  In  the  construction  cycle. 

THE   PROPOSED  PUkN 

This  preliminary  plan  analyzes  the  pros- 
pective merit  of  utilizing  low-cost  Montana- 
Wyoming  coal  In  conjunction  with  a  west- 
ern Inter-reglonal  high-voltage  transmission 
system  to  meet  an  appropriate  portion  of  the 
Weifs  growing  requirements  for  electric  en- 
ergy. 

The  "Hydro-thermal  accord"  anticipates 
the  single  entity  approach  to  the  future 
power  requirements  of  t:ie  Pacific  Northwest. 
Current  planning  anticipates  the  Installa- 
tion of  units  In  the  1000  MW  range,  most  of 
which  would  l>e  nuclear  fueled.  The  plan  dis- 
cussed in  this  report  suggests  that  Montana- 
Wyoming  coal  might  be  a  reasonable  and 
economic  substitute  for  one  of  those  units. 
Although  additional  units  might  well  be  lo- 
cated In  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  at  some 
future  time,  reliability  of  service  and  trans- 
mission line  limitations  favor  a  conservative 
approach 

The  Salt  River  project  has  an  oportunlty 
under  an  existing  arrangement  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  deliver  400  MW  Into 
the  Bureau's  Colorado  system  In  exchange 
for  400  MW  delivered  to  the  project  in  Ari- 
zona from  the  Reclamation  system.  The 
Archer  substation  Is  considered  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate delivery  point. 

Basin  Electric  must  complete  plans  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  It?  members  be- 
yond the  capability  of  the  second  400  MW 
unit.  Specific  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
requirements  of  Tri -State  and  Central  Mon- 
tana a::  well  as  the  member  systems  served 
by  Units  1  and  2  The  plan  contemplates 
deliveries  to  the  former  through  the  facili- 
ties at  Archer  and  to  the  latter  by  deliveries 
at  Grand  Island  and  displacement  through 
the  345  KV  line  in  existence  and  under  con- 
struction. 

Five  Colorado  cities  with  consumer-owned 
electric  systems  may  well  find  the  proposed 
facilities  the  cheape  t  possible  source  for 
their  growing  power  requirements  Delivery 
to  Archer  over  the  facilities  propoised  In  this 
plan,  together  with  additional  use  of  the 
existing  lower  voluge  network,  makes  their 
participation  possible. 

Municipal  members  of  the  Missouri  B.'uln 
Systems  Oroup  will  soon  find  It  necessary  to 
supplement  their  Bureau  of  Reclamation  al- 
locations The  plan  contemplates  meeting 
these  requirements  with  bulk  deliveries  to 
Grand  Island  and  displacement  over  existing 
facilities 

Grand  Island  Is  a  major  power  center  for 
the  public  systems  In  Nebraska  with  power 
moving  towards  Grand  Island  both  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  hydro  system  to  the 
north  and  the  Cooper  nuclear  station  under 
construction  to  the  east.  Delivery  to  Grand 
Island  from  the  west  facilitates  major  power 
deliveries  Into  Nebraska. 

The  preliminary  analysis  Indicates  that 
Archer  and  Grand  Island  are  major  delivery 
points  for  power  flows  to  the  east.  For  de- 
liveries Into  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Anaconda 
and  Hot  Springs  appear  to  be  similarly  ad- 
vantageous. 

As  outlined  above.  Including  one  of  the 
proposed  units  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
deficiencies  of  the  systenu  included  In  the 
study  outline  will  approximate  3.000  MW  by 
1980  or  earlier.  By  1990  the  same  systems. 
Including  one  additional  1.000  MW  unit  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  will  have  requirements 
of  8.000  MW  Although  no  attempt  has  been 
male  to  develop  a  plan  for  meeting  the  1990 
requirements,  it  Is  useful  to  recognize  the 
m:ignltude  i.f  the  future  potential. 

Except    for    the    Pacific    Northwest,    for   a 
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variety  of  reasons,  this  preliminary  study  Is 
limited  to  the  requirements  of  a  selected 
group  of  consumer -owned  utilities.  Partici- 
pation by  the  investor-owned  utilities  would 
substantially  Increase  the  potential  demand 
and  because  of  the  economies  of  scale  we 
would  expect  the  potential  savings  to  In- 
crease at  a  greater  ratio. 

The  economic  evaluation  of  the  proposed 
plan  assumes  diversity  benefits  of  12'',  at  the 
time  of  peak  load.  The  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  Dakotas  have  winter  peaks.  Nebraska  and 
Colorado  louds  are  summer  peaking.  The  Salt 
River  project  peaks  occur  during  the  sum- 
mer months  but  the  displacement  Involved 
may  modify  the  significance  of  these  sum- 
mer peaks.  The  12%  diversity  factor  appears 
reasonable  but  It  requires  more  detailed 
analysis. 

Similarly,  the  analysis  assumes  capacity 
losses  of  \Q'r.  Twenty  percent  of  the  gross 
generating  capacity  has  been  allocated  to 
reser\e  and  swtlon  service  Th«  plan  con- 
templates the  development  of  reserve  ar- 
rangements with  a  number  of  systems  or 
pools  such  as  the  Missouri  Basin  Systems 
Group,  the  Nebraska  systems  ( or  MAPP ) ,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Power  Pool,  and  possibly 
WEST.  On  this  basis  16%  of  the  stations 
capacity  has  been  allocated  to  maintaining 
reserves. 

With  these  assumptions  of  load  require- 
ments at  source  totaling  3,170  MW.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  extremely  low  fuel  costs 
available  In  the  region  modify  the  need  for 
the  high  efficiency  turbine  generators,  we 
suggest  that  four  800  MW  units  would  be  an 
appropriate  Installation 

The  analysis  developed  In  this  preliminary 
report  assumes  that  a  station  with  four  800 
MW  turbine  generators  can  be  built  for  a 
total  cost  of  t450.000.000  or  $140  per  KW. 
These  coets  are  predicated  on  reasonable  site 
condlttotu,  the  use  of  cooling  towers  and 
staggered  Installation  of  our  Identical  units 
to  permit  manufacturing  economies. 

Because  of  the  apparent  wide  range  of 
coBU  to  be  expected  for  both  coal  and  water, 
a  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  effect  of 
the  two  extremes.  This  analysis  demonstrates 
that  fuel  at  6f  per  million  BTU  combined 
with  $100  per  acre  foot  water.  Is  more  eco- 
nomical than  llr  coal  and  $9  00  water  by  a 
narrow  margin.  Because  of  high  water  costs 
In  many  areas  and  the  effect  of  these  costs 
on  the  costs  of  power,  a  more  detailed  study 
of  potential  savings  In  water  use  is  clearly 
Indicated. 

Because  fuel  cosu  will  be  less  than  a  mill 
per  KWH,  the  analysis  assumes  the  plant 
win  operate  7.500  hours  per  year  for  a  plant 
factor  of  approximately  85%.  Energy  at  less 
than  one  mill  per  KWH  should  prove  to  be 
extremely  useful  for  supporting  future  peak- 
ing InsuUatlons  on  either  the  Missouri  or 
Columbia  River  hydro  systems. 

Anticipating  non-profit,  tax  exempt  financ- 
ing and  Interest  cosu  of  6%.  a  fixed  charge 
rate  of  B',  was  used  In  the  calculations.  If 
present  trends  continue  and  this  proves  to 
be  too  optimistic  an  assumption,  the  same 
factor  would  apply  to  alternative  sources 

Facilities  would  almost  certainly  be  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  optimum  overall  costs 
rather  than  the  highest  level  of  fuel  effi- 
ciency. With  that  In  mind,  10.000  BTU  per 
KWH  seems  the  likely  level  of  fuel  efficiency. 

On  the  basis  of  the  assumptions  outlined 
above.  It  Is  expected  that  the  proposed  p:ant 
win  produce  power  for  2.5  mills  per  KWH 
on  the  plant  bus-bars. 

Transmission  lines  of  500  KV  capacity  are 
required  to  deliver  the  quantities  of  power 
cuntempiated  over  the  distances  Involved  In 
the  study  area.  Such  a  line  from  the  plant 
t9  Archer  to  Grand  Island  U  the  basic  facil- 
ity required  to  deliver  power  eastward.  If  It 
Is  possible  to  develop  appropriate  stand-by 
arrangemenu  for  power  deliveries  to  Archer 
and  Grand  Island  this  facility  may  prove  to 
be  sufficient.  However,  that  decision  involves 
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studies  and  negotiations  t>eyond  the  scope 
of  this  study.  For  that  reason  the  study  In- 
cludes funds  to  finance  a  second  500  KV  line 
from  the  plant  to  Fort  Thompson  and  a 
second  345  KV  line  from  R>rt  Thompson  to 
Grand  Island. 

A  500  KV  line  from  the  plant  to  Anaconda 
and  Hot  Springs  Is  the  basic  facility  required 
to  deliver  power  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
recent  arrangement  for  the  delivery  of  a 
large  block  of  power  from  Rock  Springs.  Wyo- 
ming, to  southern  Idaho  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  displacement  requires  consid- 
erable study  before  an  additional  alternative 
route  to  Hot  Springs  and  Anaconda  can  be 
considered  appropriate.  Instead,  the  plan  in- 
cludes enough  funds  to  finance  250  miles  of 
500  KV  line  beyond  Anaconda  and  Hot 
Springs  to  provide  the  required  support  for 
these  delivery  points. 

On  this  basis  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
transmission.  Including  substations  and 
other  equipment  Is  estimated  to  be  $341,000,- 
000.  The  total  Includes  $80,000,000  for  reac- 
tors and  capacitors.  Obviously  more  study  Is 
required  to  firm  up  the  latter  figure.  Utilizing 
the  fixed  charge  rate  of  8  % ,  transmission 
costs  per  KWH  are  approximately  1.4  mills. 

The  basic  costs  of  the  proposed  plan  are 
$25  per  KW  per  year  of  non-simultaneous  de- 
mand at  the  points  of  deUvery  and  0.9  mills 
per  KWH  at  the  same  points  of  delivery — 
Archer,  Grand  Island,  Anaconda,  and  Hot 
Springs.  On  the  basis  of  7,500  hours  of  de- 
livered demand  the  average  cost  Is  4.2  mills 
per  KWH.  At  8.000  hours  (91%  load  factor), 
the  cost  Is  4.0  mills. 

Large  nuclear  fueled  units,  located  close 
to  loads,  appear  to  be  most  likely  alternatives 
to  the  plants  proposed  In  this  study.  An 
analysis  of  the  projected  costs  from  such 
units  is  Included  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  analysis  anticipates  that  a  1.100  MW 
nuclear  unit  will  cost  $200,000,000  or  $180  per 
KW — $40  per  KW  more  than  the  conventional 
unit.  Although  these  plants  can  be  located 
closer  to  load,  reducing  transmission  costs, 
additional  transmission  would  be  required. 
The  study  Includes  $1.30  per  KW  year  for 
transmission  purposes  because  this  Is  the 
figure  utilized  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Utilizing  the  8%  fixed  charge  rates  as  used 
for  the  conventional  plants,  the  basic  costs 
become  $22.50  per  KW  year  and  1.36  mills  per 
KWH  delivered  which  at  7500  hours  is  4.4 
mills  per  KWH  at  8,000  hours  is  4.2  mllU. 
Nuclear  plants  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  fi- 
nanced by  Investor-owned  utilities  at  their 
capital  cost  rates  will  produce  6.4  mills  power 
at  7500  hours  of  use  and  6.1  mills  at  8000 
hours. 

The  quantities  of  capacity  that  should  be 
considered  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  states 
requires  careful  detailed  study.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Montana-Wyoming  coal  source  should 
be  considered  Initially  as  enlarging  the  op- 
portunities of  existing  planning  In  the  sepa- 
rate regions,  rather  than  modifying  them  in 
any  basic  way. 


Joint  Statement  bt  Senators  Mike  Mans- 
iTEU)  AND  Lee  Metcalt  on  Holum  Report 
Mcntana  and  Wyoming's  vast  resources  of 
coal  and  Its  economic  potential  have  again 
been  plni>olnted  by  a  new  private  study  re- 
leased this  week  by  Ken  Hclum  and  Asso- 
ciates, a  consulting  firm  In  Washington,  D.C. 
The  consultants  state  that  "In  all  probability, 
Montana  and  Wyoming  have  the  Nation's 
largest  reserve  of  cheap  energy  .  .  .  water 
Is  available  for  cooling  purposes  ...  a  care- 
fully planned  transmission  network  can  de- 
liver electric  energy  produced  at  mine-mouth 
plants  In  Montana  or  Wyoming  to  major  load 
centers  In  the  West  at  prices  that  compare 
favorably  with  power  producd  at  large  nu- 
clear stations  located  at  or  near  to  those 
load  centers." 

Montana-Wyoming  coal  resources  for  elec- 
tric generation  Is  based  en  current  prices  and 
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available  technology  and  was  prepared  for 
the  Western  Inter-tle  Task  Force. 

"Coal  prices  are  so  attractive  in  relation- 
ship to  other  alternatives  that  it  appears 
quite  likely  that  utIUtles  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  or  utilities  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  area  will  find  It  profitable  to  locate 
major  generating  stations  in  the  region  even 
If  they  have  to  proceed  unilaterally.  The 
feasibility  will  be  substantially  enhanced, 
however,  by  a  cooperative  approach. 

Substantial  economies  appear  to  be  avail- 
able to  all  parties  if  widespread  inter-regional 
planning  Is  carried  forward  and  generating 
stations  and  transmission  facilities  con- 
structed to  realize  the  benefits  inherent  In 
system  diversification  and  centrally  located 
generation." 

The  Holum  report  estimates  that  there 
are  In  excess  of  nine  hundred  billion  tons  of 
coal  remaining  in  the  ground  In  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  The  two  states  account  for 
over  one-third  of  the  total  reserves  available 
in  the  United  States.  Water  Is  available  for 
large  power  generating  plants  located  on  or 
near  the  coal  fields  In  both  states,  but  the 
availability  of  water  and  of  costs  Involved 
may  well  be  as  Important  a  consideration  as 
the  avallabUlty  of  coal  and  Its  costs. 

The  development  of  these  coal  resources 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  the  Crow  and 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservations,  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  coal  and  water.  The 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
recommends  "that  consumer  owned  utilities 
of  the  West  proceed  with  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  Investigation  and  power 
cost  study  of  Montana  or  Wyoming  coal 
burned  at  or  near  mine-mouth  with  the 
electric  energy  delivered  to  load  centers  over 
a  high-voltage  transmission  network  Inter- 
connected with  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration system  to  the  west  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  system  to  the  east." 

We  feel  that  a  rapidly  growing  Interest  in 
Montana  coal  resources  along  with  new  re- 
search in  uses  of  coal  for  thermo-generatlng 
plants  (MHD),  having  a  minimum  of  pollu- 
tion, will  be  a  major  economic  boost  for 
eastern  Montana. 


BRAVE  BOYS  RISK  LIVES 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Eddie  Watklns  and  Dale  Quillen.  two  fine 
young  men  from  Maryland,  recently 
risked  their  lives  to  rescue  a  drowning 
child.  I  wish  to  commend  their  courage 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record : 

Two  Boys  Rcsctrs  Child  at  Havre  de  Grace 
Marina 

Two  teenagers,  with  Boy  Scout  training, 
have  been  credited  with  saving  an  unidenti- 
fied child  from  a  watery  grave. 

The  young  men,  Eddie  Watklns  and  Dale 
Quillen.  along  with  about  a  dozen  other  per- 
sons, were  Ice-flshing  at  the  Tidewater  Ma- 
rina in  Havre  de  Grace  recently,  when  the 
Ice  gave  away  and  a  small  child  was  plunged 
Into  the  icy  water.  Eddie  and  Dale,  who 
were  about  15  feet  away  at  the  time,  rushed 
to  the  floundering  child's  aid.  Eddie  laid 
down  on  his  stomach  and  Inched  his  way 
to  the  boy.  at  the  same  time  Dale  produced  a 
ten-foot  piece  of  rope  from  his  pocket  and 
threw  one  end  to  the  pair.  Together  they 
worked  the  child  out  of  the  water  and  onto 
the  ice.  Then  they  put  the  youngster  up  on 
the  bulkhead  where  his  father  was  waiting. 
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Mrs.  Helen  Watklns,  who  accompanied  the 
boys  on  the  fishing  trip  said  she  noticed 
the  child,  which  she  thought  was  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old.  walking  on  the  Ice  near  a 
piling  shortly  before  he  fell  into  the  water. 
She  went  on  to  say,  that  the  unidentified 
child  apparently  was  with  his  father  and  a 
friend  or  brother.  At  the  time  the  youngster 
fell  Into  the  ten-foot  deep  water,  his  brother 
or  friend  and  father  were  sitting  in  a  bluish- 
green  pick  up  truck,  about  40-feet  away. 
Everyone,  who  was  present,  acknowledged 
that  only  the  quick  action  taken  by  the 
boys  saved  the  child's  life.  They  also  noted 
that  the  Ice  had  many  air  pockets  in  it  where 
the  accident  occurred  and  they  were  in 
great  danger  of  falling  through  the  opening. 
Both  boys  credit  their  Boy  Scout  training 
for  knowing  what  to  do  in  such  situations. 
However,  beside  training  it  takes  a  brave 
person  to  lay  his  life  on  the  line  for  some- 
one else,  partlctUarly  a  total  stranger. 

Eddie  Watklns  Is  17  years  old  and  Is  a  Jun- 
ior at  Bel  Air  High  School.  He  formerly  was 
a  member  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  999,  in  the 
Forest  Hill  community. 

Dale  Quillen  is  16  years  old  and  like  Eddie 
is  a  Junior  at  Bel  Air  High  School.  He  is  a 
member  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  952,  which 
meets  at  the  Hickory  Elementary  School. 
Dale  has  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Star  Scout 
In  the  scouting  program,  which  is  only  two 
steps  away  from  the  coveted  Eagle  Scout 
rank.  He  is  a  member  of  the  school's  track 
team  and  participates  in  the  cross-country 
event. 

Both  of  the  young  men  live  In  the  Hickory 
area  on  Mlnnick  Road  with  their  parents. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  EFFORTS  PAY- 
ING OFF:  DOWNTURN  IN  DEATH 
RATE  IS  FORECAST 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  vntoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
large  number  of  deaths  suffered  on  the 
highways  of  the  United  States  has  for 
years  been  a  cause  for  extreme  concern. 
With  the  death  toll  increasing  yearly, 
there  have  been  concerted  efforts  to  halt 
and  reverse  the  trend. 

Both  private  and  public  bodies  have 
been  involved  in  this  campaign  to  re- 
verse the  trend  as  more  and  more  ve- 
hicles crowd  our  highways.  In  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  which  I  have  the  re- 
spDnsibility  to  chair,  we  have  worked 
diligently  to  assure  that  new  highways 
a  e  constructed  in  the  safest  manner 
possible.  All  legislation  pertaining  to 
highways  is  developed  with  safety  receiv- 
ing prime  consideration,  and  I  believe  we 
have  made  significant  strides  in  improv- 
ing our  roadways. 

But  the  task  is  not  yet  completed.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  begin  a 
systematic,  accelerated  program  of  re- 
placing bridges  that  carry  highways 
acrcss  bodies  of  water,  an  undertaking 
that  is  vitally  needed,  considering  the  age 
and  condition  of  many  of  our  thousands 
of  bridges.  I  also  intend  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures aimed  at  the  very  serious  prob- 
lem of  accidents  at  railroad  crossings  in 
which  approximately  1.500  lives  are  lost 
every  year. 

While  the  need  for  improved  highway 
safety  is  very  real,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
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nevertheless     greatly     encouraged     by 
trends  that  are  appearing. 

I  was  particularly  heartened  by  the 
information  contained  in  an  article  in 
the  February  2  issue  of  U.S.  News  L 
World  Report.  This  well-documented 
article  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  high- 
way accidents  has  started  to  decline  and 
predicted  that  we  might  expect  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  highway 
deaths  in  the  next  few  years. 

Because  highway  safety  affects  every 
citizen.  I  ask  umuiimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Aks    Crowoko    Highways   OrmNO   Sxrai? 

A  sl^lflc&nt  drop  in  highway  carnage  may 
be  in  the  offing.  That's  the  feeling  of  traffic 
officials.  Their  optimism  stems  from  a  com- 
bination of  things.  Including  safer  cars,  bet- 
ter-trained young  drivers.  But  many  hazards 
will  remain. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  modem  era  of  the 
automobile,  traffic  experts  see  a  reasonable 
chance  that  the  death  toll  on  US.  highways 
win  enter  a  sustained  downturn,  even 
though  the  number  of  cars  and  trucks  con- 
tinue to  rise 

In  the  past,  temporary  declines  in  deaths 
have  come  when  car  usage  dropped  for  some 
reason.  But  fatallUes  rose  again  when  traffic 
increased. 

Deaths  in  traffic  accidents  hit  an  all-time 
high  In  1969.  of  approximately  56.000.  as  the 
accompanying  chart  shows.  A  further  rise  Is 
predicted  for  this  year  and  next.  But,  by 
1972  or  1973.  a  continuing  downturn  Is  a 
distinct  prospect. 

If  a  decline  comes,  the  trend  toward  fewer 
traffic  fatalities  Is  expected  to  continue  for 
some  years.  By  1980.  an  annual  death  toll  of 
about  41.000  Is  indicated  by  projections  of 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  a  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  agency. 

The  same  projections  indicate  there  will 
be  37  million  more  cars,  trucks,  buses,  motor- 
cycles and  other  vehicles  on  the  road  In  1980 
than  there  were  during  1969. 

If  the  indicated  reduction  in  deaths  Is  to 
talte  place.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  death 
rate  per  100  million  vehicle-miles  to  be  cut 
almost  to  half— from  5.4  In  1969  to  2  9  In 
1980. 

This  can  happen,  traffic  experts  believe.  If 
certain  trends  now  at  work  continue  through 
the  1970s. 

These  trends  Include  constantly  improv- 
ing safety  features  on  cars;  a  nationwide 
upgrading  of  highways  and  freeways:  more 
driver  education  for  young  people;  stepped- 
up  law  enforcement;  campaigning  by  private 
and  public  agencies  against  hazards. 

aoAoauTCKs  to  ufpaovE 

Not  all  developments  are  favorable.  Deaths 
caused  by  drunken  drivers  are  rising,  with  no 
solution  In  sight.  The  new  "muscle"  cars  are 
a  worry. 

The  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  says  some  can  speed  up  to  150  miles 
an  hour.  One  Insurance  company  reported 
that  losses  for  the  superpower  cars  are  56 
per  cent  greater  than  for  ordinary  autos. 

Tet  the  basic  trend  toward  safer  auto 
travel  is  apparent. 

For  years,  safety  campaigners  have  been 
gaining  In  the  batUe  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
fatalities  per  mile  of  travel.  If  that  rate  were 
as  high  today  as  it  was  in  1934.  for  example, 
there  would  have  been  163.000  automobile 
deaths  last  year,  or  three  times  the  number 
that  actually  occurred 

The  decade  of  the  19608  brought  the  first 
sign  of  a  significant  showdown  in  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities  Between  1962  and  1966. 
there  was  an  annual  Increase  In  traffic  deaths 
averaging  6.8  per  cent  a  year.  Between  1960 
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and  1968,  the  average  rise  was  2.0  per  cent. 
In  1969,  the  National  Safety  Council  figures 
show  that  fatalities  rose  1.4  per  cent. 

The  turning  point  came  in  1966.  with  pas- 
sage of  two  federal  laws — the  Highway  Safety 
Act  and  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act. 

Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act.  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  drew  up  16 
highway-safety  programs,  through  which 
States  and  localities  get  federal  grants  to  help 
carry  out  recommended  programs. 

They  promote  such  things  as  driver  educa- 
tion for  students,  [lerlodlc  motor-vehicle  In- 
spection, motorcycle  safety,  curbing  alco- 
holic drivers,  emergency  medical  services,  and 
plans  for  highway  construcUon  that  elimi- 
nate hazards  along  the  roadsides. 

mPRbvCO    SArECUABDS 

Under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  the 
Bureau  ordered  manufacturers  to  Incorpo- 
rate 30  safety  features  Into  cars  built  after 
Jan.  1,  1968  These  Included  safety  belts, 
windshields  that  reduce  head  Injuries,  steer- 
ing columns  that  absorb  some  of  the  blow  In 
a  crash  Safety  requirements  continually  are 
being  revised,  and  more  are  planned. 

Manufacturers,  on  their  own.  have  been 
engineering    added   safety   features. 

The  auto  builders  also  have  been  recalling 
cars  In  which  safety  defects  have  been 
found,  as  required  by  the  new  legislation. 
Through  1969.  some  14  million  vehicles  have 
been  called  back  to  auto  dealers  for  correc- 
tive work. 

These  measures  have  produced  some  strik- 
ing results. 

Safety  belts  saved  2.500  to  3.000  lives  In 
1968.  the  National  Safety  Council  says.  If 
all  auto  occupants  had  safety  belts  and  used 
them.  It  esUmates.  from  8,000  to  10,000  lives 
would  be  saved  In  a  year.  At  present,  75  per 
cent  of  occupants  have  them,  but  actual  use 
of  belts  comes  to  only  30  per  cent  of  all  driv- 
ing time. 

Motor  cycle  deaths  had  been  Increasing  at 
the  rate  of  35  per  cent  a  year  when  new  fed- 
eral standards  Influenced  more  States  to 
enact  laws  requiring  that  motorcyclists  wear 
crash  helmets  and  eye  protection.  Motorcycle 
deaths  decreased  2  per  cent  in  1967  and  10 
per  cent  in  1968.  despite  a  large  Increase  In 
the  number  of  motorcycles. 

rURTMm    IMPROVTMBNT 

Emphasis  now  Is  on  "survlvablltty,"  or 
saving  the  life  of  occupants  after  a  crash 
occurs.  Higher  standards  for  automobile  con- 
struction and  highway  safety  have  helped, 
and  many  more  Improvements  are  planned, 
both  by  the  Government  and  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Douglas  W.  Toms,  director  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  says  a  "second  gen- 
eration" of  safer  automobiles  Is  coming.  Im- 
provements he  envisages  include  such  things 
as  crashproof  protection  for  passengers  on 
the  sides  and  tops  of  cars — heavy  metal  to 
protect  against  side  collisions  and  roll-overs. 

Mr.  Toms  Is  counting  heavily  on  the  air 
bags  that  now  are  being  developed  as  a  safe- 
guard and  may  be  installed  in  some  1971 
cars.  These  are  air  pillows  which  Inflate 
automatically  in  a  crash.  The  rider  Is 
thrown  Into  a  big  ctishion  Instead  of  against 
solid  metal. 

One  advantage  of  the  air  bag  Is  that  it  re- 
quires no  co-operaUon  on  the  part  of  the 
occupant.  Seat  belts  have  to  be  buckled  and 
often  are  Ignored.  Mr.  Toms  hopes  the  air 
bag  will  eliminate  the  need  for  seat  belts. 
But  some  technical  problems  remain  to  be 
solved. 

Dr.  William  Haddon.  Jr..  president  of  the 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety, 
charges  that  fragile  construction  In  some 
autos  makes  them  easily  crushed  in  a  coUl- 
alon.  He  calls  auto  bumpers  "largely  cos- 
metic," and  wants  bumpers  and  the  entire 
framework  of  the  car  made  Into  "proper 
energy-alMorblng  stnicturM." 
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CAtNS    AND    LOSSES 

Checking  with  traffic  officials  in  a  number 
of  cities.  "US.  News  &  World  Report"  cor- 
respondents turned  up  these  signs  of  gains 
and   losses   In   the   battle   for   traffic   safety: 

Chicago  has  reduced  accidents  by  29  per 
cent  on  one  of  its  expressways  by  Installing 
new  guardrails  and  "break-away"  signs 
mounted  on  poles  that  collapse  when 
rammed  by  a  car. 

Chicago  also  has  a  three-year  program  to 
make  seven  expressways  safer.  Light  stand- 
ards have  aluminum  bases  rather  than  con- 
crete. Taller  poles,  set  behind  guardrails, 
will  be  used  so  that  fewer  are  needed.  Some 
will  be  100  feet  high. 

Guardrails  will  be  used  to  protect  motor- 
ists who  run  Into  the  bases  of  underpassr'S 
and  other  solid  structures.  The  rails  will  be 
flexible  and  high,  and  will  have  many  sup- 
ports so  as  to  keep  cars  from  climbing  over 
them  or  causing  the  rails  to  buckle  between 
widely  spaced  braces. 

CX>MPULSORY    CBUCATION 

Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix  both  had  declines 
in  traffic  fatalities  In  1969.  Much  of  the  credit 
Is  given  to  the  remedial  driver-education 
classes,  which  courts  In  California  and  Ari- 
zona can  compel  trafflc-law  violators  to 
attend. 

California  officials  also  have  found  their 
stepped-up  automobile  Inspections  an  effec- 
tive accident  preventive.  Last  year.  65  teams 
from  the  highway  patrol  checked  about  4 
million  cars  for  proper  functioning  of  Ughts, 
brakes,  horns  and  turn  signals. 

In  Milwaukee.  Police  Inspector  Lloyd  K. 
Lund  believes  one  new  danger  Is  the  super- 
powered  cars.  He  said: 

"You  put  a  young.  Inexperienced  driver  In 
a  350-hf  rrepowcr  car  and  you  can  Just  Imag- 
ine what  he'll  do.  You  see  them  zoom  down 
th;  freeways,  chaneing  lanes,  tires  spinning." 

Another  trend  being  eyed  warily  Is  the 
higher  leg.tl  speeds  that  are  being  adopted. 
Traffic  officials  in  both  New  Orleans  and 
Cleveland  blame  the  higher  speed  limits  per- 
mitted on  highways  for  many  traffic  deaths. 

National  traffic  experts  agree  that  speed 
does  not  necessarily  produce  more  accidents, 
but  they  believe  It  makes  crashes  less  "eur- 
vlvable." 

Actually,  on  a  national  basis,  fewer  fatali- 
ties occur  on  turnpikes,  where  the  highest 
speeds  are  permissible,  than  on  rural  roads. 
The  National  Safety  Council  found  that  in 
1968  the  rate  on  turnpikes  was  2.7  deaths  per 
100  million  vehicle-miles  of  travel,  compared 
with  7.5  on  rural  roads. 

THE    AI£OHOUC    DRIVER 

Still  baffling  to  the  safety  experts  Is  the 
problem  of  the  alcoholic  driver.  Drinking  Is 
Indicated  as  a  factor  in  at  least  half  of  motor- 
vehicle  accidents,  says  the  Safety  Council. 

"An  astonishing  44  per  cent  of  drivers  killed 
In  accidents  lost  their  lives  because  the  other 
guy  was  drunk."  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  A.  Volpe  recently  told  the  National 
Safety  Council.  He  said  a  major  effort  should 
be  made  to  Identify  chronic  alcoholics  and 
prevent  them  from  driving. 

In  accordance  with  the  standards  set  up  by 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  32 
States  have  enacted  laws  to  make  it  legal  to 
compel  drivers  to  take  blood,  urine  or  breath 
tests  when  they  are  believed  to  be  Intoxi- 
cated. Britain  reduced  Its  auto  deaths  about 
14  per  cent  after  It  put  a  compulsory  breath- 
screening  test  Into  operation  In  1967, 

California  finds  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  persons  driving  under  the  Influence  of 
drugs  and  narcotics. 

"Many  times  we  And  drivers  are  under  the 
Influence  of  both  drugs  and  alcohol,"  said 
one  official  In  California.  "People  take  all 
kinds  of  narcotics,  often  barbiturates,  to  get 
'high.'  Then  they  try  to  cover  It  up  by  drink- 
ing. This  comblnaUon  Is  especially  danger- 
ous." 
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Another  drivers  problem  creating  concern 
Is  the  large  number  of  collisions  caused  by 
motorists  suffering  from  a  chronic  or  acute 
emotional  disorder. 

"People  who  drive  when  they  are  emo- 
tionally upset  aren't  thinking  about  their 
driving,"  claims  Leroy  Mauser  of  the  Houston 
pxollce  department. 

Sergeant  William  Turner,  of  the  Phoenix 
police  department's  traffic  bureau,  believes: 

"If  times  were  not  so  difficult,  I  expect  that 
the  accident  rate  would  be  even  lower.  If  a 
driver  doesn't  think  we  should  be  in  Viet- 
nam, or  read  something  In  the  paper  which 
upsets  him.  he  may  be  preoccupied.  If  he  has 
an  argument  with  his  wife,  he  may  be  di- 
verted from  his  driving  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  This  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween an  accident  and  avoidance  of  one." 

QUICK    MEDICAL  AID   NEEDED 

Although  medical  attention  has  invproved, 
accident  victims  often  die  for  lack  of  proper 
care  after  a  crash,  experts  have  found.  One 
major  program  calls  for  Sta.tes  and  localities 
to  Improve  care  of  the  Injured — summoning 
help  quickly  and  providing  good  medical  at- 
tention. In  some  places,  helicopters  are  being 
used. 

The  Highway  Safety  Bureau  says  doctors 
estimate  that  between  10,000  and  20.000  of 
those  killed  each  year  in  auto  accidents  could 
be  saved  If  they  were  handled  properly  In  "the 
postcrash  phase." 

All  of  these  problems  and  many  others  are 
being  tackled  by  federal  and  local  authorities 
and  the  auto  Industry. 

The  payoff  will  come  soon,  they  believe.  In 
a  year-by-year  lowering  of  the  highway  death 
toll. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Hew  York  State  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles  said : 

"I  think  we  are  entering  an  encouraging 
period.  There  Is  much  to  be  done.  But  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  to  improve  safety 
In  the  last  few  years,  and  much  more  Is  being 
done  now  that  Is  significant." 


ARKANSAS  VETERANS  HOSPITALS 
FACE  FUNDING  AND  STAFFING 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  survey  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Vetertins' 
Affairs  is  continuing  to  reveal  more  and 
more  serious  problems  which  are  pri- 
marily being  caused  by  funding  and  staff- 
ing shortages.  The  staffs  at  many  of  our 
VA  hospitals  are  being  overworked  and 
imder  these  circumstances  they  carmot 
begin  to  deliver  the  quality  of  care  which 
they  have  in  the  past.  Vietnam  veterans, 
in  many  areas,  are  experiencing  long 
waits  to  have  their  teeth  examined  and 
fixed.  Many  hospitals  are  having  to  use 
maintenance  and  equipment  funds  to 
help  pay  for  drugs,  medical  supplies, 
food,  and  other  on-going  day-to-day 
hospital  operating  costs.  Many  veterans 
who  no  longer  need  expensive  hospital 
care  and  who  could  be  placed  in  com- 
munity nursing  homes  at  VA  expense 
cannot  be  transferred  because  of  lack 
of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  average  na- 
tional ratio  of  about  1.5  staff  for  each 
patient  in  general  medical  hospitals  is 
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wholly  inadequate.  It  should  be  at  least 
2  staff  for  each  patient  and  psychiatric 
hospitals  should  have  at  least  a  l-for-l 
ratio.  The  recent  1971  budget  submission 
allows  very  little  relief  in  this  area  and 
I  am  concerned  that  our  Nation's  ex- 
servicemen  will  not  be  receiving  prompt 
and  proper  medical  care  which  they  are 
due. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in- 
vestigation of  the  hospitals  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas  revealed  funding  deficien- 
cies in  fiscal  year  1970  of  almost  $1.3 
million  to  operate  about  1.900  beds  serv- 
ing approximately  213,000  Arkansas  vet- 
erans. VA  hospitals  in  Arkansas  are  lo- 
cated at  Fayettevllle  and  in  Little  Rock. 

As  of  February  6,  1970,  the  Arkansas 
hospital  directors  had  advised  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  that  supple- 
mental funds  had  been  received  in  Janu- 
ary 1970  to  apply  toward  some  of  the 
reported  deficiencies.  About  $267,000  had 
been  made  available  toward  the  almost 
$1.3  million  deficit  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee earlier  in  the  year. 

The  230-bed  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospital  in  Fayette  ville  reported 
funding  deficiencies  of  about  $116,000, 
Most  of  this,  approximately  $100,000  is 
needed  to  cover  salaries  of  10  on-duty 
employees.  Hospital  director.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Bounds,  reported  that  he  would  have  to 
reduce  his  employment  level  by  16  full- 
time  positions  on  April  1,  1970,  unless 
additional  funding  support  was  received. 
Other  shortages  included  about  $3,800 
for  drugs  smd  chemical  supplies;  $3,700 
for  medical  and  dental  supplies,  and  the 
balance  for  recurring  maintenance  and 
repairs  supplies  and  materials  to  main- 
tain the  physical  plant. 

Dr.  Bounds  reported  that  he  was  de- 
ferring filling  three  nursing  positions  and 
two  other  positions,  one  clerical  and  one 
food  service  worker,  in  an  effort  to  recoup 
salary  funds  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  divert  approximately  $82,000  in  equip- 
ment and  nonrecurring  maintenance  and 
repair  of  facility  funds  to  support  on- 
duty  personnel.  Bounds  said : 

The  most  pressing  need  at  this  station  are 
adequate,  recurring  funds  and  staff  Improve- 
ment to  continue  on-going  medical  programs 
and  to  meet  the  significant  Increase  In  the 
outpatient  workload.  This  Increased  work- 
load has  caused  a  marked  increase  In  the 
cost  of  drugs  and  beneficiary  travel,  and  has 
placed  increased  demands  on  support  serv- 
ices, such  as  laboratory,  radiology,  and  medi- 
cal administration. 

Included  in  a  long  list  of  items  of 
equipment  that  would  have  to  be  de- 
ferred were  three  cardiac  arrest  carts  for 
treatment  of  patients  with  acute  heart 
conditions,  a  circo-electric  bed.  replace- 
ment of  an  operating  table,  sterilizers, 
and  some  ofl5ce  equipment.  Dr.  Boimds 
reported  that  he  would  need  53  more 
people  at  an  tmnual  cost  of  about  $360,- 
000  to  achieve  a  minimal  stafiQng  ratio 
satisfactory  for  the  operations  of  his 
hospital. 

Dr.  Bounds  subsequently  advised  the 
committee  that  he  had  received  a  sup- 
plemental allotment  of  $57,840  to  aroly 
against  his  reported  deficiencies.  He  said 
that  this  additional  amount  would  en- 
able him  to  restore  $11,000  of  the  $82,000 
previously  diverted  equipment  and  main- 
tenance funds  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
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$71,000;  $16,000  would  correct  deficien- 
cies reported  for  drugs,  medical,  and  den- 
tal supplies  and  $23,000  would  negate  the 
need  for  a  reduction  of  personnel  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
remaining  $7,840  would  be  ai^lied  to  the 
community  nursing  care  program  which 
would  permit  an  average  of  10  patients 
in  the  program  rather  than  nine  previ- 
ously allowed. 

Director  Kenneth  J.  O'Brien  of  the  Lit- 
tle Rock  Hospital  reported  the  largest 
fund  deficiency  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas— almost  $1,175,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Over  $600,000  of  this  amount  was 
required  to  maintain  fiscal  year  1969 
employment  levels.  To  meet  this  fimding 
deficiency  for  salaries  O'Brien  reported 
that  he  would  divert  approximately 
$275,000  in  initial  equipment,  replace- 
ment equipment,  and  maintenance  and 
repair  of  facilities  funding  support  as 
well  as  he  would  defer  filling  about  43 
position  vacancies  including  22  nursing 
positions. 

The  Consolidated  VA  Hospital  at  Lit- 
tle Rock  consists  of  a  471 -bed  general 
medical  hospital  with  a  statewide  out- 
patient program  located  in  Little  Rock. 
The  hospital  is  closely  -Integrated  with 
the  University  of  Arkansas  Schotrf  of 
Medicine.  The  VA  hospital  complex  also 
includes  the  large  psychiatric  hospital 
located  in  North  Little  Rock.  The  psychi- 
atric hospital  has  1.216  beds,  plus  a  100^ 
bed  VA  nursing  home.  All  administrative 
and  50  percent  of  the  professional  serv- 
ices of  these  two  hospitals  are  consoli- 
dated with  more  or  less  flexibility  of 
staff  between  the  two  hospitals. 

O'Brien  also  reported  a  shortage  of 
$21,200  to  support  the  community  nurs- 
ing home  care  program.  He  stated  that 
an  average  daily  community  care  load  of 
60  could  be  funded  with  the  support  pro- 
vided by  VA  central  office  this  fiscal  year; 
however,  if  additional  funds  could  be 
made  available  an  average  daily  load  of 
70  patients  could  be  maintained  in  com- 
munity nursing  homes.  A  shortage  of 
about  10  much  needed  research  support 
persormel  was  also  disclosed  in  the  com- 
mittee investigation.  In  order  to  support 
on-going  research  activities  about  five 
more  positions  costing  about  $35,000  are 
reouired  over  and  above  the  current  on- 
duty  strength. 

To  bring  the  hospital  to  the  staflBng 
ratio  of  employees  to  patients  tidvocated 
by  me.  Hospital  Director  O'Brien  stated: 

We  need  a  funding  celling  for  110  more  po- 
sitions at  a  cost  of  about  $900,000  annually. 

O'Brien  stated  he  was  also  short  in  the 
specialized  medical  programs  including 
10  more  positions  for  the  surgical  inten- 
sive care  unit  at  an  annual  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $75,000.  In  the  fee  dental 
program,  the  first  half  year  experiences 
indicated  that  he  would  need  approxi- 
mately $90,000  to  cover  authorizations 
for  dental  care  primarily  for  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Director  O'Brien  subsequently  reported 
to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  that 
he  had  received  supplemental  funding 
support  in  January  1970.  Funds  in  the 
amount  of  $209,299  were  received  to  ap- 
jAy  against  his  reported  fimding  deficien- 
cies. O'Brien  said  he  would  not  be  re- 
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quired  to  conduct  a  reduction  in  force 
but  he  said: 

We  have  not  beeA  able  to  employ  up  to  the 
level  of  1.885  full-time  permanent  celling  we 
are  authorized  this  year  due  to  inaufflclent 
funding. 

He  said  that  with  the  $200,000  addi- 
tional he  received  for  salaries,  an  em- 
ployment level  of  1.830  could  be  main- 
tained. It  would  still  be  necessary  to  use 
about  $200,000  of  the  previously  diverted 
$275,000  equipment  and  maintenance 
funds  for  salaries.  This  would  leave  a 
balance  of  $75,000  for  "needed  equipment 
and  maintenance  and  repair  require- 
ments."  OBrlen  stated. 

The  balance  of  the  supplemental  al- 
lotment. $9,299.  was  restricted  for  use  in 
the  commimity  nursing  care  and  O'Brien 
said: 

It  appears  that  there  will  be  adequate 
community  nursing  home  funds.  All  other 
deficiencies  as  reported  .  .  .  continue  to  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hospiUls  in  Arkansas 
are  tr>ing  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
disabled  veterans  who  need  care,  but 
they  cannot  do  this  promptly  and  prop- 
erly unless  they  get  more  funding  and 
sufSng  assistance.  Congress  should  keep 
this  m  mind  when  appropriation  bills  re- 
lating to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
are  considered  in  the  future. 


AID  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  EARMARKING 
OF  FUNDS  IN  FOREIGN  AID  BIIX 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  it  would  l>e  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  to  read  some  recent  corre- 
spondence between  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  myself,  on  the 
issue  of  earmarking  funds  in  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill.  I  would  like  to 
draw  particular  attention  to  the  Agency 
letter  of  February  5.  1970.  in  which  ex- 
plicit  disapproval  of  indiscriminate  ear- 
marking is  stated.  The  correspondence 
follows: 

DXCEMBKB    18.     1069. 

Dr   John  A. 'Hannah. 

Administrator.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Washington.  DC. 
Deab  D«.  Hannah:  I  have  become  con- 
cerned about  the  number  of  specific  Insti- 
tutions and  projects,  both  economic  and 
military,  for  which  the  Congress  has  ear- 
marked funds  in  this  years  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
list  of  all  these  Items,  for  easy  future 
reference. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Lex  H.  Hakilton. 
Member  of  Congress. 

DrPAtTMiNT  or  Statt,  AcrNCT  rot 

lNTE«N.*T10NAt.  DtVXLOPMENT. 

Washington.  DC.  January  15.  1970. 
Hon.  Ln  H    Hamilton. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dtab  CoNcuasMAN  Hamilton  :  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  December  18.  1909.  I  am  en- 
closing a  list  of  funds  earmarked  for  specific 
institutions  and  projecu  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Agencies  ApproprlaUon 
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Act.  1970.  reported  out  by  the  Conference 
Committee  Since  the  Conference  Report  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  these  earmarklngs 
have  not  as  yet  become  law. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you.  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Hannah. 

Funds  earmarked  in  fiscal  year  1970 
appropriation  bill 
United        Nations       Children's 
'und    $13,000,000 

American  schools  and  hospitals 

abroad:    24.550.000 

American   University   of   Bel- 
rut.  Lebanon  . 9.490.000 

American  Farm  School.  Thes- 

salonlkl.  Greece  100,000 

Robert       College.       btanbul. 

Turkey    2.300.000 

American  University  In  Cairo. 

Egypt 200.000 

Escuela    Agrtcola.    Panamerl- 

cana.  Honduras 200.000 

Admiral  Bristol  Hospital.  Is- 
tanbul, Turkey 75.000 

Project  Hope 500.000 

Welzmann  Institute.  Israel...       3.000.000 
Merkaz      Lechlnuch      Icbud. 

I»fa«l    - 1.400.000 

Amana  tHpenat  B.A..  Israel..  600.000 
Hadaasah  (expansion  of  medi- 
cal facilities  In  Israel) 5.000.000 

Hospital    and    Home    for    the 
Aged.  Zlchron-Taakov. 

l»r%el\    650.000 

Beth      Taacov      Aval      Girl's 

School    1.200,000 

Educational   Center   of  Oall- 

1««    - - 800.000 

Hospital  In  Chemke.  Nigeria.  500.000 

Program  Support 35.000 

American  schools  and  hoapltals 
abroad      ( foreign      curren- 
cies) : 
University    of    North    Africa. 

Tangier.  Morocco 3.000.000 

Vocational     School     for     the 

Underprivileged    In   Israel..       1,000.000 
Merkaz      Lechlnuch      Ichud. 

!»'■»••   500.000 

Indus        Basin        Development 

'^nd    7.530,000 

Prototype  desalting  plant 20.000.000 

U.N.   Relief  and   Works  Agency 

( Arab  Refugees ) i ,  OOO.  000 

Military  assistance  for  Korea...     50.000.000 
Military  assistance  for  Republic 
cf  China 54.500.000 

jANTTAar  16.  1970. 
Dr  John  A.  Hannah. 

Administrator.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
DxAx  D«.  Hannah:  Thank  you  for  the  lUt 
of  earmarked  funds  In  the  FY  1970  Appro- 
prtatlon  Bin 

I  have  become  Increasingly  disturbed  by 
the  number  of  theee  earmarked  Items  The 
past  year  has  witnessed  an  unusual  prolifera- 
tion of  them,  causing  the  aid  bill  to  ad(»t 
charactertsuca  of  porkbarrel  legislation  I 
would  like  to  know  that  the  posiuon  of  the 
Administration  Is  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely. 

Ln  H.  HAMn.TON. 
Member  of  Congress. 

OKrAtentKtn  of'Statx.  Aoknct  fob 

INTKXNATIONAI.  DXYXLOPMCNT. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Lxc  H.  Hamilton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAX  CoNcaEssMAN  Hamilton:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  January  16  expreulng  your 
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concern  over  earmarking  of  funds  In  this 
years  foreign  aid  approprlaUon  bill. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  favor  ear- 
marking or  line  Item  appropriation  for  a 
specific  purpose  or  program  In  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation.  Earmarking  tends  to  restrict 
the  Executive  Branch's  flexibility  to  carry 
out  what  it  believes  to  be  the  best  possible 
foreign  assistance  program  with  the  limited 
funds  available  and  inhibits  lu  abilities  to 
respond  to  the  constantly  changing  world 
environment.  Moreover,  earmarking,  even  for 
desirable  purposes  often  tends  to  stimulate 
earmarking  for  other  purposes,  which  may 
be  less  desirable.  It  may  also  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  higher  priority  to  programs  of 
less  consequence  to  the  development  process, 
thus  making  our  total  assistance  effort  less 
effective.  We  prefer,  therefore,  that  Congres- 
sional Interest  In  a  particular  foreign  assist- 
ance purpose  or  activity  normally  be  ex- 
pressed by  some  means  other  than  earmark- 
ing of  funds  Needless  to  say.  we  also  would 
not  like  foreign  aid  bills  to  become  "pork- 
barrel"  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  AdmlnlstraUon 
does  not  have  an  Inflexible  position  on  all 
earmarking  in  foreign  assistance  legislation. 
To  be  sure,  in  some  cases  an  earmarking  may 
be  for  a  purpose  or  activity  which  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  opposes  or  believes  should  be 
left  to  lu  dlscreUon.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever. It  may  merely  reflect  Congressional  sup- 
port for  an  acUvlty  which  the  Executive 
Branch  also  supports,  or  it  may  represent  a 
Congressional  inltlaUve  which  the  ExecuUve 
Branch  finds  accepuble  within  the  context 
of  Its  own  program.  Thus,  the  Administra- 
tion's position  on  particular  earmarked  items 
would  depend  on  the  facts  of  each  case. 

I  appreciate  the  Interest  that  you.  as  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  foreign  aid.  have  taken 
In  this  matter.  We  share  your  concern  and 
hope  that  the  number  of  earmarked  Items  In 
our  legislation  can  t>e  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RtrrHcaroao  Poats. 
Acting  Administrator. 


A  SEQUEL  TO  A  SONG 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
apologies  to  and  profound  respect  for 
country  and  western  singer  Roger  Miller 
who  once  sang : 

Got  a  letter  Just  this  morning 
It  was  postmarked  Omaha 
It  was  typed  and  neatly  written 
Offering  me  this  better  Job 
Better  Job  at  higher  wages 
Expkenses  and  a  car 
But  I'm  on  TV.  here  locally 
I  can't  quit  I'm  a  star. 

The  following  sequel  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  and,  therefore.  I  urgently 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  to  whom  it 
may  concern: 

Got  a  letter  Just  this  morning 

From  an  Inalecshul  onob 
It  was  typed  and  neatly  written 

Askln'  me  to  quit  my  Job 
Quit  my  Job  at  playln'  architect 

With  resturants  as  a  ploy 
But  we  got  T.B.  here  locally 
I  cant  give  up  my  toy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  all  very  con- 
fusing, but  perhajDs  someone  will 
understand. 


February  10,  1970 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  CARL  L.  KLEIN. 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
FOR  WATER  QUALITY  AND  RE- 
SEARCH 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALirOtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  was  privileged  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carl  L.  Klein. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  Water  Quality  and 
Research,  at  the  fifth  annual  Confer- 
ence on  Water  Resources  Research. 

Secretary  Klein  is  a  capable  adminis- 
trator and  has  brought  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  an  in-depth  imder- 
standing  of  the  tremendous  water  quality 
and  resource  management  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation. 

I  certainly  a-rree  with  Secretary  Klein 
that  top  priority  should  be  given  to  the 
preservation  of  our  environment  for  this 
generation  as  well  as  those  to  follow. 
Consequently.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
the  Congress  realize  its  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  act  on  legislation  which 
will  improve  the  quality  of  our  lakes, 
streams,  rivers,  and  oceans,  and  which 
will  provide  for  the  conservation  amd 
wise  utilization  of  all  our  water  resources. 

It  is  clear  that  as  population  density 
increases,  water  management,  and  pollu- 
tion problems  will  intensify  and  demands 
for  water  for  municipal,  Industrial,  rec- 
reational, and  agricultural  uses  will  in- 
crease. 

In  view  of  the  envirtmmental  problems 
we  are  presently  facing  and  will  meet  in 
the  future,  I  am  very  pleased  that  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  qualified 
and  dedicated  leader  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  Quality  and  Re- 
search. Accordingly,  I  thought  it  appro- 
priate to  share  with  my  colleagues  Secre- 
tary Klein's  comments.  Therefore,  I  in- 
clude his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
Remarks  bt  Cabl  L.  Klein.  Assistant  Sec- 

BETABT  or  THE  INTEXIOK  rOR  WaTEH  QUALITY 
AND  RESEABCH.   at  THE  FlTTH  ANNUAL  CON- 
FERENCE  ON    Wateb    Resources    Research. 
Washington.  D.C.  February  3.  1970 
You  couldn't  have  picked  a  more  appropri- 
ate time  to  hold  this  Fifth  Annual  Water 
Resources  Research  Conference.  Never  before 
has  the  Nation's  attention  been  so  dlrectl:* 
flxed  on  problems  relating  to  water  resources. 
President  Nixon  voiced  the  Nation's  con- 
cern January  1.  when  he  approved  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  which  set  up  a  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Environmental  Quality. 
He  made  this  his  first  official  act  of  the  new 
decade  In  order  to  focus  attention  on  what 
he  called  a  "now  or  never"  campaign  to  re- 
claim the  purity  of  our  air,  our  water  and 
our  living  environment. 

Three  weeks  later  he  introduced  a  810  bil- 
lion clean  water  program  to  build  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants  wherever  they  are 
needed  to  make  our  waters  clean  again.  He 
said.  "We  no  longer  can  afford  to  consider 
air  and  water  common  property,  free  to  be 
abused  by  anyone  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sequences. Instead,  we  should  begin  to  treat 
them  as  scarce  resources,  which  we  are  no 
more  free  to  contaminate  than  we  are  free 
to  throw  garbage  In  our  neighbor's  yard." 
The  President  said  It  was  "time  for  those 
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who  make  massive  demands  en  society  to 
make  some  minimal  demands  on  themselves." 
as  he  urged  everyone  to  Join  the  campaign 
to  make  America  a  cleaner  place  now  and 
for  the  generations  to  come. 

In  directing  his  appeal  for  an  environ- 
mental cleanup  to  the  people,  the  President 
placed  on  you.  as  representatives  of  state 
water  centers  and  agencies,  a  large  measure 
of  responsibility  for  making  sure  the  public 
w.:s  supplied  with  adequate  water  quantity 
ar  well  as  quiUty. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eril  Assembly.  I  feel  I  have  some  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  at  the  state  level  for  water 
research  ani  the  efficient  planning,  develop- 
ment and  managem?nt  of  local  water  re- 
sources that  can  asure  such  supplies.  I  also 
feel  that  top  priority  should  be  given  to  Im- 
proving water  resources  management,  par- 
ticularly In  metropolitan  areas  where  In- 
creased water  quantity  and  water  quality 
requirements  can  have  profound  effects  on 
water  resources  management  and  on  en- 
hancement of  the  environment. 

The  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  has 
prepared  a  plan  for  research  In  the  urban  en- 
vironment to  be  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  tech- 
nical experts.  This  program,  once  approved, 
win  provide  increased  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination amcng  Federal  agencies,  and  be- 
tween the  Federal  sector  and  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  academic  and  other 
research  organizations. 

Thus,  we  have  taken  positive  steps  to  Im- 
prove our  knowledge  and  understanding  cf 
urban  water  problems  thrcugh  research  and 
to  relate  rssearch  findings  meaningfully  to 
decision-making  and  to  technological  Im- 
provements. 

Many  of  today's  water  problems  are  really 
people  problems.  Man.  It  has  been  said.  Is 
Nature's  only  mistake.  Let  us  look  at  what 
he  has  done. 

The  Mississippi  Is  congested  with  5  cubic 
miles  of  soil  each  year,  a  mammoth  waste 
of  farmland  in  a  starving  world.  Lake  EMe  Is 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  septic:  New  Tork 
City  suffers  from  water  shortages  while  the 
Hudson  flows  foully  past;  salt  water  en- 
croaches In  the  Delaware;  floods  alternate 
with  drought,  the  fruits  of  two  centuries  of 
land  mismanagement. 

The  Potomac  River  and  Its  estuary  flows 
through  the  heart  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  \irtually  unused.  The  summer 
weekend  exodus  to  the  ocean  resorts,  despite 
the  frustrations  and  delay,  symbolizes  man's 
biological  need  to  retain  some  contact  with 
nature. 

Yet  man  can  use  his  rivers,  lakes,  shore- 
lines, and  waterways  to  enhance  rather  than 
detract  from  his  enjoyment  of  urban  life. 
Water,  managed  well,  can  make  our  cities 
more  hospitable,  more  enjoyable,  and  con- 
tribute to  our  sense  of  well  being. 

A  number  of  programs,  such  as  those  In 
Chicago  and  Cleveland,  propose  pwrtltlonlng 
and  restoring  beaches  to  make  them  safe  for 
use.  Water-based  recreation  plans  may  In- 
clude the  locating  of  reservoirs  close  to  cen- 
tral city  areas  for  use  by  nearby  residents, 
as  we  are  planning  at  Kingman  Lake  In 
Washington. 

Outstanding  examples  of  how  urban  water- 
fronts can  be  restored  to  give  visual  access 
and  lift  the  spirits  of  urban  residents  are 
the  Corpus  Chrlstl  bayfront  and  the  Charles 
River  In  Boston. 

But,  you  know  and  I  know  that  because  of 
the  nature  of  water  Itself  there  are  no  In- 
stant solutions  to  our  water  problems.  One  of 
your  colleagues,  Robert  L.  Smith,  stated  the 
difficulty  quite  clearly  when  he  wrote  that 
the  American  public  has  become  most  con- 
scious of  water  management  problems — 
mainly  becavise  of  the  migratory  nature  of 
water  and  Its  capacity  to  fulfill  and  satisfy 
such  a  diverse  pattern  of  wants. 

Each  of  these  wanta  Is  related  to  the  social 
desires  and  economic  needs  of  one  or  more 
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individuals,  private  corporations,  or  political 
units,  he  stated.  "Now  there  are  some  who 
win  quarrel  with  the  contention  that  recog- 
nition of  these  two  characteristics — migra- 
tory nature  and  diverse  utility — Is  funda- 
mental to  understanding  our  water  manage- 
ment problems.  But  the  first  Is  adequately 
documented  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
second  Is  continually  observed  In  contempo- 
rary America." 

"Each  Individual  assigns  a  different  rela- 
tive value  scale  to  the  various  water  uses, 
but  everyone  desires  It  for  one  or  more  pur- 
poses. The  significance  of  this  situation  can 
be  simply  stated.  The  world  of  water  Is  In- 
herently full  of  conflict — conflict  between 
man  and  nature,  conflict  between  political 
Jurisdictions,  conflict  between  users,  and  con- 
flict between  social  value  Judgments  which  of 
themselves  are  biased  by  personal  needs  and 
wants." 

If  I  were  to  carry  a  placard  at  the  upcom- 
ing "environmental  teach-ins."  my  placard 
would  bear  the  slogan.  "Water  Is  Deep."  I 
trust  and  hope  that  you.  the  leaders  In  the 
field  of  water  resources  research  planning 
and  management,  will  reassert  that  leader- 
ship m  the  coming  decade  and  will  Insist 
that  there  must  be  presentation  and  repre- 
sentation by  all  Interests;  that  there  be  rea- 
soned Intellectual  discussion,  and  reconcili- 
ation of  legitimate  differences  In  points  of 
view. 

Give  us  an  unpolluted  Intellectual  envi- 
ronment and  we  can  advance  more  rapidly 
toward  the  goal  of  an  unpolluted  physical 
environment. 

One  of  our  most  difficult  problems  in  plan- 
ning our  water  needs  In  this  country  Is  that 
the  pattern  of  population  growth  Is  far  from 
uniform.  Although  the  total  U.S.  population 
Increased  by  18  percent  between  1950  and 
1960,  more  than  half  the  nation's  counties 
actually  lost  Inhabitants  during  those  years. 

The  U.S.  population  has  been  migrating 
West  and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  South.  In  1940. 
only  11  percent  of  the  population  lived  in 
the  Far  West  and  Rocky  Mountain  states. 
By  1965.  16  percent  did;  by  1985  the  Censiis 
Bureau  expects  about  19  percent  will  live 
there.  Most  of  the  Increase  of  the  IS  to  20 
million  Inhabitants  expected  in  the  West  will 
be  added  to  a  single  state — California.  As 
you  know,  California  Is  already  experiencing 
severe  water  problems. 

Even  more  conspicuous,  though,  will  be 
the  continuing  urbanization  of  the  Nation's 
population.  One  bvindred  years  ago,  about 
a  quarter  of  the  VS.  population  lived  In 
cities  and  towns  of  more  than  2,500  people. 
By  1900,  40  percent  lived  In  localities  of  that 
size,  and  by  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the 
percentage  had  passed  50  percent. 

Today  the  percentage  has  climbed  to  more 
than  70  percent,  or  140  mUUon  people.  They 
live  on  less  than  2  percent  of  the  land — 
land  that  Is  covered  by  cities,  towns,  or 
suburbs.  Of  these  urban  dwellers,  more  than 
40  percent  live  In  the  28  metropolitan  areas 
that  contain  more  than  1  million  Inhabi- 
tants each.  By  the  year  2000.  these  areas  are 
expected  to  house  80  to  90  percent  of  all 
the  people  In  this  country. 

The  greatest  urban  growth  hav  not  been 
m  the  central  core  of  the  cities,  however, 
but  In  the  sprawling  suburbs  around  them. 
Since  1960,  the  suburbs  have  grown  seven 
times  faster  than  the  central  cities,  said  since 
1965,  the  number  of  people  living  In  sub- 
urban communities  has  exceeded  the  num- 
ber living  In  cities. 

What  this  means  Is  that  In  the  Immediate 
future  urbanization  will  place  ever  greater 
demands  on  the  Nation's  water  resources.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  average  annual  total 
expenditures  by  local  governments  on  urban 
water  resources  will  be  on  the  order  of  $12 
billion  or  more  annually  through  1980. 

The  preceding  statistics  serve  to  underline 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  faced  by  thoae 
who  will  be  responsible  for  providing  the 
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essential  water  related  facilities  to  the  grow- 
ing urban  complexes.  That  problem  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  long  time  neglect  of  re- 
search on  many  aspects  of  urban  water.  The 
deliberate  and  systematic  study  of  urban 
water  problems  is  an  Immediate  necessity  If 
future  crises  resulting  from  Inadequate  man- 
agement of  water  resources  are  to  be  averted. 

Before  turning  to  the  subject  of  Improv- 
ing water  management  In  the  urban  environ- 
ment. I  would  like  to  define  what  we  mean  by 
management  and  Identify  the  kinds  of  water 
management  problems  our  cities  face  today. 

The  term,  water  management,  eludes  pre- 
cise definition.  One  might  say  water  manage- 
ment seeks  "a  rational  basis  for  choice  and 
a  maximum  of  flexibility  to  cope  with 
changes  in  the  services  demanded  and  in 
the  priority  that  society  accords  them."  This 
Implies  a  continuing  asaessment  of  the  hy- 
drologic  and  social  environments  and  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  in  a  setting 
conducive  to  flexibility  in  choice  of  altern- 
atives for  action. 

In  Layman's  language,  however.  I  think 
we  could  say  management  is  the  art  of  ma- 
nipulating the  water  resources  for  the  public 
good.  Whatever  deflnltlon  we  accept,  metro- 
politan water  resources  management  exists 
more  as  a  concept  than  as  Implemented 
policy.  This  Is  so  because  metropolitan  plan- 
ning and  management  in  general,  despite  the 
growth  of  planning  commissions  nationwide, 
have  not  received  wide  acceptance.  A  water 
management  plan  cannot  be  an  entity  in 
Itself.  It  must  be  part  of  the  overall  metro- 
politan plan  for  development  and  manage- 
ment. 

Effective  coordinated  water  management 
at  the  metropolitan  level  has  not  been  the 
general  rule,  possibly  because  by  tradition, 
management  has  looked  upon  the  urban 
water  problem  solely  as  one  of  water  supply 
and  distribution,  waste  water  disposal  and 
storm  drainage.  Seldom  do  municipal  water 
supply  and  waste  treatment  agencies  play 
any  direct  role  in  such  water  functions  as 
flood  control  or  recreation  use.  or  water  front 
development. 

Moreover,  realistic  water  resources  plan- 
ning is  conunonly  thwarted  because  of  non- 
englneerlng  restraints  of  a  legal,  political. 
Jurisdictional,  or  administrative  origin.  For 
most  metropolitan  areas,  the  prevailing  pat- 
tern has  been  described  as  a  patchwork  of 
numerous,  independent  agencies  providing 
water  and  sewage  services  to  municipalities 
or  groups  of  municipalities  within  the  urban 
complex. 

The  result  is  bovind  to  be  a  heightening  of 
conflict.  As  population  density  increases, 
water  management  and  pollution  problems 
will  intensify.  Demand  for  water  for  munici- 
pal. Industrial,  recreational,  and  agricultural 
uses  will  Increase.  The  uncontrolled  expan- 
sion and  growth  of  urban  areas  will  then 
have  serious  consequences  with  regard  to 
our  wetlands,  estuaries,  flood  plains,  and 
watersheds. 

The  water  resources  research  planner  and 
manager  will  be  expected  to  develop  means 
to  satisfy  fairly  the  diverse  needs  of  all  who 
have  legitimate  claim  to  the  water  resource. 
The  decision-maker  will  have  to  be  provided 
the  data,  the  methodology,  and  the  formulae 
which  will  allow  him  to  achieve  an  effective 
solution  Public  involvement  in  the  decision 
making  process  will  increase  and  there  will 
be  those  whose  emotional  Involvement  In 
the  Issues  will  shadow  and  cloud  tUclr 
reason. 

Improvement  in  water  management  in  the 
urban  environment,  however,  can  be  ex- 
panded slgnlflcantly  by  imaginative  research. 
Indeed,  research  Is  part  of  management.  Here 
are  some  examples  of  current  or  recently- 
completed  OWRR- sponsored  research  to  show 
you  what  I  mean. 

A  study  of  urban  water  politics  and  de- 
cisionmaking in  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
suggest*  that  political  and  Institutional 
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factors  are  restricting  the  development  of  a 
regional  system  In  an  area  keenly  protective 
of  local  autonomy.  These  factors  are  more 
significant  than  economic  or  social  consid- 
erations, or  projected  business,  industrial 
and  residential  demands. 

In  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  of  southern  Ne- 
vada, one  of  the  fastest  grovrtng  urban  areas 
of  the  United  States,  progress  is  being  made 
on  how  best  to  organize  an  urban  oriented 
population  for  optimum  water  management 
and  distribution. 

At  Cornell  University,  mathematical  plan- 
ning models  are  being  structured  for  defining 
alternative  designs  and  policies  for  munici- 
pal and  regional  water  resources  systems. 
This  Includes  supply,  distribution,  urban 
runoff  collection,  storage  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
is  assisting  OWRR  In  outlining  and  develop- 
ing a  national  program  of  urban  water  re- 
sources research.  A  final  report  for  the  first 
project  year  comprises  nearly  700  pages. 

And  research  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity is  underway  to  assess  the  past  per- 
formance of  water  agencies  in  metropolitan 
Washington,  DC,  with  a  view  toward  recom- 
mending Improvements. 

In  summing  up,  I  believe  we  would  all 
agree  that  water  management  Is  a  key  ele- 
ment in  efficient  utilization  of  our  water 
resources  and  that  planning  and  manage- 
ment assume  even  greater  importance  In  the 
framework   of   the   urban   complex. 

Let  us  welcome  the  newcomers  who  will 
labor  and  sweat  for  a  higher  quality  en- 
vironment. Their  views.  Insights,  and  per- 
spectives are  the  ingredients  which  could 
produce  totally  new  concepts  in  the  water 
resources  field. 

I  welcome  heightened  public  awareness 
and  Involvement  in  environmental  quality 
problems,  but  there  is  one  small  lingering 
uncertainty  that  troubles  me.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  an  Issue  as  important  as  this  one 
become  a  fad  or  a  sophist  symbol  of  pro- 
test for  the  sake  of  protest — or  to  see  pro- 
test on  the  basis  of  half-truths,  faulty  intel- 
ligence, or  misunderstanding  of  the  Issues 
involved. 

Let  us  not  be  sidetracked  from  our  goal 
of  a  higher  quality  of  Ufe  by  those  who 
would  contribute  little  to  the  attainment 
of  those  goals,  but  would  rather  polarize  the 
issues  and  prevent  public  understanding  of 
alternative  choices. 

We  welcome  the  teach-in,  and  with  it  the 
stimuli  of  searching  Inquiry.  But  all  of  us 
have  the  responsibility  to  convey  to  the  pub- 
lic the  real  issues  involved. 


February  10,  1970 


EULOGY  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  ROS- 
TENKOWSKIS  LATE  FATHER  HON 
JOSEPH  P.  ROSTENKOWSKI 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  n.i.iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"What  greater  ornament  to  a  son,"  wrote 
Sophocles  of  old.  "than  a  father's  glory, 
or  to  a  father  than  a  son's  honorable  con- 
duct?" These  words  come  inevitably  to 
mind  in  reflecting  on  the  passing  of  a 
dear  friend  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league's beloved  father.  In  sharing  his 
sense  of  loss,  we  also  share  his  pride  in 
all  that  his  father  embodied — the  tri- 
umph of  the  Polish  people  through  so 
many  centuries  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.  The  millions  of  Poles  who  have 
come  to  these  shores — as  early  as  the 


settlement  of  Jamestown  in  1607 — have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  up- 
building of  American  life  in  every  area 
of  endeavor.  We  are  stronger  as  a  Na- 
tion because  of  their  presence. 

In  his  sorrow  at  this  time,  my  col- 
league will  surely  find  consolation  and  in- 
spiration in  the  awareness  of  his  father's 
life  and  character.  Folk  wisdom  through 
the  ages  has  captured  the  meaning  of 
those  precious  ties  which  bind  father  to 
son  in  every  generation,  "Like  father, 
like  son,"  we  read — and  again.  "Patris 
est  fllius."  "he  is  his  father's  son."  It  is 
no  small  privilege  to  carry  into  public 
and  private  life  those  qualities  and 
values  which  have  been  inextricably  as- 
sociated with  the  Polish  people — their 
deep  religious  faith,  their  love  of  family 
and  home,  their  inextinguishable  cour- 
age, their  fierce  passion  for  liberty.  As 
sons  of  all  our  common  Father,  may  we 
look  to  our  earthly  fathers  with  gratitude 
and  pride,  trusting  that  in  the  conduct 
of  our  lives  we.  in  turn,  may  honor  them, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  my  colleague  is 
strengthened  today  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  father's  genuine  pride  in  the  honor- 
able achievements  of  his  son  in  service  to 
America  within  this  great  deliberative 
body.  To  him  and  to  all  of  his  family. 
Mrs.  Kluczynski  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  in  their  loss. 


KOSCIUSZKO— HERO  OP  TWO 
WORLDS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JOtSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fitting  that  all  of  us  who  love  liberty  and 
freedom  so  much  should  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment on  this,  the  224th  anniversary  of 
Kosciuszko's  birth  to  remember  this 
great  Polish  patriot.  Kosciuszko  was 
bom  on  February  12.  1746,  the  same  day 
that  we  honor  the  memory  of  a  great 
American  President.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko.  with  a  name  diffi- 
cult for  most  Americans  to  pronounce, 
and  bom  in  the  village  of  Mereczowszczy- 
zna.  even  more  unpronounceable,  came  to 
America  on  borrowed  money.  With  no 
recommendations  except  his  military  en- 
gineering background  and  humble  per- 
sonality, he  offered  his  services  to  fight 
for  the  American  cause.  On  October  18, 
1776,  Kosciuszko  was  appointed  colonel 
of  engineers  and  served  until  the  Ameri- 
can cause  was  won. 

Kosciuszko  is  best  remembered  for  his 
engineering  skill  in  erecting  the  fortifi- 
cations at  West  Point  and.  after  the  war, 
recommending  the  present  location  for 
the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy.  Military  historians  also  named 
him  "the  Father  of  the  American  Artil- 
lery" for  his  publication  of  the  first  ef- 
fective system  for  the  organization  of 
the  American  artillery. 

On  the  site  of  West  Point  stands  a 
commemorative  statue  of  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko  and  a  tribute  "to  the  hero  of 
two  worlds." 

The  garden  that  Kosciuszko  started 
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while  working  on  the  fortifications  at 
West  Point  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  days  has  recently  been  reconstruct- 
ed as  a  project  of  the  Polish  community. 

Returning  to  his  native  Poland,  Kos- 
ciuszko was  commissioned  a  major  gen- 
eral and  with  an  army  of  peasants  armed 
with  scythes  fought  against  the  well-or- 
ganized and  equipped  Russian  forces 
during  Poland's  insurrection  of  1794, 
Critically  wounded,  he  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  in  Russia.  Gaining  his  free- 
dom after  the  death  of  Catherine  the 
Great,  he  visited  America  and  received 
a  hero's  welcome  in  Philadelphia. 

Before  his  final  departure  from  Ameri- 
can soil,  Kosciuszko  left  a  document  with 
his  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was  his 
last  will  and  testament,  dated  May  5, 
1798,  directing  that  his  American  prop- 
erty be  used  to  purchase  freedom  for 
Negro  slaves  and  to  provide  for  their 
education. 

Kosciuszko  died  in  Switzerland  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1817.  After  Poland  regained  her 
freedom,  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  among 
Poland's  greats  on  Wawel  Hill  in  Kra- 
kow. Outside  the  walls  of  the  city  a 
mound  of  earth  was  piled  up  as  a  me- 
morial, earth  taken  from  the  battlefields 
where  Kosciuszko  had  defended  free- 
dom. This  earth  was  carried  by  hand- 
fuls.  in  baskets,  and  wheelbarrows  by 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Not  only  to  the  Poles  of  Poland,  but 
also  to  the  millions  of  Poles  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  and  extraction, 
Kosciuszko  is  a  source  of  pride,  a  hero, 
and  a  symbol;  a  source  of  pride  because 
he  was  a  democrat  of  the  new  world 
variety,  a  hero,  because  he  forever  made 
it  possible  for  the  growing  generations 
of  Polish-Americans  to  feel  that  they  did 
not  come  empty-handed  to  the  blessings 
of  American  freedom,  that  while  that 
freedom  was  being  won  by  those  whose 
ancestors  came  in  the  Mayflower,  there 
was  a  Kosciuszko  helping  them;  a  sym- 
bol of  the  link  between  their  new  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  country  of  their  forefathers,  Poland. 

Kosciuszko's  life  was  that  of  honorable 
achievement,  and  his  name  has  lived 
through  two  centuries,  is  synonymous 
with  freedom  in  two  countries,  and  will 
continue  for  generations  to  come  to  in- 
spire free  men  everywhere. 


THE  NCAA  IS  NOT  A  SECRET 
ORGANIZATION 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  recent  days  there  have  been 
news  reports  and  some  discussion  in  this 
body  about  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association's  actions  against 
Yale  University  for  participation  by  its 
athletes  in  certain  events  of  the  Macca- 
biah  games,  held  last  summer  in  Israel. 

Surely  some  disagreement  with  the  de- 
cision within  and  without  the  NCAA  is 
to  be  expected,  and  disagreements  be- 
tween   the    NCAA    and    the    Amateur 
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Athletic  Union  will  find  supporters  and 
opponents  of  both  organizations. 

Such  disagreement  with  the  sanctions 
imposed  by  the  NCAA  hardly  represents 
a  sound  basis  for  a  congressional  inves- 
tigation. Before  any  such  suggestion  is 
seriously  considered.  I  feel  it  appropriate 
that  certain  facts  about  this  organiza- 
tion be  given.  This  is  not  secret  informa- 
tion, but  then  neither  is  the  NCAA  a  se- 
cret organization. 

First,  the  NCAA  is  a  voluntary  orga- 
nization with  670  member  institutions. 
All  of  these  institutions  have  voting 
rights. 

Second,  all  records  of  the  organization 
are  public,  and  these  records  are  printed 
and  distributed. 

Finally,  the  college  president  of  each 
member  institution  designates  who  has 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  college. 


LEGISLATION  ON  TEACHING  ETHI- 
CAL AND  MORAL  VALUES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  great  need  in  America  today  for  broad 
instruction  in  the  development  of  man's 
moral  and  ethical  values.  Such  a  pro- 
gram can  be  developed  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  our  Nation 
and  the  Federal  Government  can  give 
stimulus  to  this  through  the  grant  pro- 
cedure. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
12339.  to  accomplish  this.  It  has  35  co- 
sponsors  and  is  pending  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
cosponsorsare: 

Mr.  Adair,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr, 
Brock.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr.  CORBETT,  Mr.  Daniel  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr,  Dent,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  IcHORD,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Kuykendall, 
Mr.  Leccett.  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr.  Madden, 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Rarick. 
Mr.  Rivers.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SiKES.  Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and 
Mr.  Yatron. 

The  teaching  of  ethics  and  instruc- 
tion in  moral  values  are  a  proper  func- 
tion of  our  schools,  especially  in  view 
of  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  pro- 
hibiting prayer  and  Bible  reading  In 
public  schools.  Educational  programs 
of  this  nature  and  textbooks  for  such 
have  already  been  developed  in  some 
school  systems  in  the  Nation. 

The  curriculum  and  academic  in- 
struction in  morals  and  ethics  could  take 
the  form  of  assembly  programs  or  indi- 
vidual classes.  Lessons  on  coureige,  hero- 
ism, and  good  works  developed  from  ac- 
tual stories  and  biographies  of  great 
men  and  women  could  be  the  teaching 
avenue. 

Programs  on  the  growth  of  the  free- 
dom of  worship — how  it  became  pwirt  of 
our   Constitution;    on   patriotism — how 
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brave  men  fought  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom :  on  good  citizenship — why  is  it  im- 
portant to  obey  the  law  and  on  the  objec- 
tive history  of  religion,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  approved,  could  all  be 
topics  of  classroom  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said  that  we 
have  as  a  society  failed  our  youth  by  fail- 
ing "to  teach  them  the  meaning  of  disci- 
pline, restraint,  self-respect,  and  respect 
for  law  and  order  and  the  rights  of 
others."  The  teaching  of  moral  and  ethi- 
cal standards  belongs  in  the  home, 
church,  and  school. 

The  juvenile  crime  rate  is  growing  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  the  overall  crime 
rate  and  this  is  an  indication  of  failure 
to  teach  t)ur  children  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  baid.  The  latest  figures 
show  that  arrests  of  juveniles  for  serious 
crimes  increased  78  percent  in  1968  over 
1960,  while  the  population  in  the  juvenile 
age  group,  10  to  17,  increased  only  25 
percent. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  the  rising  crime 
rate,  costing  the  nation  $27  billion  sm- 
nually,  then  we  must  concentrate  on  the 
problem  where  it  hurts  the  most:  Our 
young  people. 

The  legislation  we  have  introduced  will 
attack  the  problem  at  the  root  and 
through  strong  classroom  teaching  of 
moral  smd  ethical  values  our  young  peo- 
ple will  be  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
chEdlenge  of  right  and  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Orlando,  Fla., 
Sentinel  on  this  bill  and  a  copy  of  the 
bill: 

[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  Dec.  28, 

1969] 

Teaching  Ethics,  Morals 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  Increase 
in  juvenile  crtme  may  well  be  the  lack  of 
emphasis  on  moral  and  ethical  values.  In  the 
opinion  of  Florida  Congr.  Charles  E,  Bennett. 

He  points  to  the  50  percent  increase  in 
Juvenile  crime  In  1967  over  1960  and  to  the 
nation's  $27  billion  annual  crime  bill  as 
reasons  to  try  to  reverse  the  trend. 

He  proposes  a  federal  program  to  stimulate 
the  teaching  of  morals  and  ethics  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  commenting: 

"The  teaching  of  ethics  and  Instruction 
in  moral  values  are  a  proper  fimctlon  of  our 
schools,  especially  In  view  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  rulings  prohibiting  prayer  and  Bible 
readings  in  public  schools. 

"The  curriculum  and  academic  Instruction 
In  morals  and  ethics  could  take  the  form 
of  assembly  programs  or  Individual  classes. 
Lessons  on  courage,  heroism  and  good  works 
developed  from  actual  stories  and  biographies 
of  great  men  and  women*  could  be  the  teach- 
ing avenue. 

"Programs  on  the  growth  of  the  freedom 
of  worship— how  It  became  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution: on  patriotism — how  brave  men 
fought  to  preserve  our  freedom;  on  good 
citizenship — why  it  Is  important  to  obey  the 
law  and  on  the  objective  history  of  religion 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  approved, 
could  all  be  topics  of  classroom  discussion." 

Bennett  received  surprisingly  good  re- 
sponse from  his  colleagues  to  his  Idea.  When 
he  Introduced  his  bill  to  accomplish  his  goals 
(H.R.  15336)  he  had  23  cosponsors. 

Principles  such  as  Bennett  wants  taught 
in  the  schools  used  to  be  emphasized  In  the 
classroom  as  well  as  In  the  home  but  we 
seem  to  have  gotten  away  from  all  that.  We 
have  lost  touch  with  the  pioneers  and  what 
they  had  to  overcome.  We  have  lost  touch 
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wuh  those  whose  acts  of  valor  made  this  a 
free  country  and  has  kept  It  that  way. 
We  need  to  be  retaught 


H  R.   12339 
A   bill    to   provide    Federal    grants   to   assist 

elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  carry 

on  programs  to  teach  moral  and  ethical 

principles 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representat:res  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
vm  or  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereo!  the  following  new  section: 

"CBAMTS     roa     TEACHING      MOBAL     AND     ETHICAL 
PalNCIPLCS     ^ 

Sec  807  I  a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to 
assist  them  in  est.^bllshlng  and  carrying  out 
programs  under  which  students  attending 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will 
>5e  provided  instruction  Sn  moral  and  ethical 
prlnclplea.  The  content  and  nsture  of  such 
Instruction  shall  conform  to  general  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  such  State  agencies. 

••(bl  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated •6.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  804  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "this  Act"  the  following; 
"(Other  than  section  807)" 


THE  NIGERIAN  CRISIS 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   NEW    JEaSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
are  all  concerned  about  the  crisis  In 
Nigeria.  As  witnesses  to  the  tragic  suffer- 
ing from  the  now -ended  civil  war  we  can 
hope  and  pray  that  the  toll  of  human 
lives  will  soon  be  brought  to  an  end.  In 
the  spirit  of  helping  end  this  tragic  loss 
of  life  a  number  of  Members  from  the 
House  and  Senate  have  today  Issued  the 
follo\i-ing  statement  with  specific  recom- 
mendations for  effectively  bringing  relief 
to  that  war-torn  nation: 

Statement  on  the  Nicesian  Cbisis. 
FEaavAar   10,  1970 

We  are  appalled  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
potential  tragedy  In  the  former  Eastern 
Region  of  Nigeria.  Initial  reports  from  the 
territory  liberated  by  the  surrender  are  con- 
tradictory. United  Nations  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  painted  an  optimistic  picture,  while 
the  United  Nations  representative  In  Nigeria 
later  gave  a  much  more  solemn  read- 
ing on  the  relief  situation.  Press  dis- 
patches give  very  disturbing  accounts,  while 
the  Nigerian  government  remains  optimistic. 

We  understand  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
Western,  who  recently  visited  the  enclave, 
that  10.500  tons  of  food  are  needed  weekly 
During  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugee 
hearings,  it  was  stated  that  only  140  tons  of 
food  had  gotten  in  during  the  Orst  week  and 
one-half  after  the  end  of  the  war.  From  our 
knowledge  of  the  relief  problem  in  the  past 
and  from  the  testimony  of  Drs.  Taylor  and 
Western.  It  Is  clear  that  the  need  for  relief  is 
immediate  and  desperate 

President  Nixon  has  made  an  unequivocal 
commitment  tc  provide  aid  to  insure  that  the 
needs  of  all  Nigerians  are  met.  Nonetheless, 
confusion  surrounds  the  existing  relief  con- 
ditions and  there  are  indications  of  wide- 
spread and  desperate  need  for  food.  We  there- 
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fore  call  upon  the  President  to  use  the  full 
power  of  his  office  to  Insure  that  food  be 
gotten  Into  the  areas  of  need  without  delay 

To  this  end  we  call  upon  the  President  to: 

( 1  >  Continue  the  presence  of  expert  observ- 
ers In  the  area  of  need  to  update  and  present 
reliable  information  which  la  an  indispen- 
sable basis  for  action 

(2)  Present  to  the  Nigerian  Government 
all  the  Information  at  our  disposal  respect- 
ing the  present  situation  We  feel  that  the 
Information  gathered  by  experts  would  be 
useful  to  the  Nigerian  Government 

i3)  Convey  to  the  Nigerian  Government 
our  feeling  that  the  food  crisis  can  be 
eased  Immensely  by  utilizing  Individuals  and 
agencies  experienced  In  handling  similar 
emergencies  throughout  the  world. 

(4)  Convey  to  the  Nigerian  Government 
the  President's  Informed  opinion  that  the 
best  way  of  meeting  the  crisis  would  be 
to  open  an  airfield  in  the  area  of  need  Im- 
mediately. Alternatively,  supplies  could  be 
air  dropped.  Poor  ground  transportation 
makes  an  air  lift  essential 

(5)  Emphasize  to  Gtneral  Gowin  that  he 
has  a  unique  opportunity  for  promoting  life 
and  for  fostering  Nigerian  unity.  The  next 
few  days  will  determine  whether  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  goes  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  great  humanitarian  govern- 
ments of  the  world  or  whether  that  govern- 
ment will  carry  with  It  for  generations  the 
stigma  of  having  lost  thousands  of  Its  citi- 
zens through  insufficient  action.  The  poasl- 
bllty  la  there  too  for  the  government  to 
show  the  people  of  this  devastated  area  that 
they  are  welcome  members  of  the  Nigerian 
community. 

We  realize  that  the  Nigerian  Government 
has  full  sovereignty  over  lu  territory.  But 
the  Imminent  tragedy  la  a  human  one.  and 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  insure  that  the 
human  needs  of  all  Nigerians  are  met. 

Senators  Bibch  Bath.  Pbank  Chvech. 
Alan  Ceanston.  Philip  A  Hart.  Harold  E. 
Hughes.  Dankl  K.  Inoctb,  George  McGov- 
ERN.  Walter  F.  Monoale.  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
tota. 

Representatives  Joseph  P.  AoDAaao,  George 
E.  Brown.  Jr..  Daniel  E.  Button.  Shirley 
Chisholm.  Don  £U)waros.  Lxonard  Fare- 
stein.  Jacob  H.  Gilbkbt.  James  J.  Howard. 

Representatives  Robert  L.  Lxccett.  Abncr 
J.  MiKVA.  Pat»t  T  Mink.  Richard  L.  Ottin- 
CEB.  William  F.  Ryan.  James  H  Schever, 
Prank  Thompson.  Jr..  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Edward  I.  Koch. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

op    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pointed 
out  last  week  that  parity  had  dropped 
one  point,  that  the  American  producer 
now  gets  75  percent  of  what  is  considered 
a  fair  price  for  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and 
investment. 

But  still  we  have  rising  food  prices  In 
our  retail  stores  and  the  consumers  in 
general  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
producer  is  being  overpaid. 

The  editors  of  our  Sixth  Congressional 
District  are  doing  a  good  job  in  explod- 
ing this  fallacy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert  an- 
other well-written  editorial  about  food 
costs  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  one  was  written  by  Curtis  B. 
Warnke  of  the  Wood  Lake  News: 
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Food  for  Thought! 

We  read  an  extremely  Interesting  article 
the  other  day  In  the  Progressive  Farmer 
written  by  C  O.  Scruggs.  He  pointed  out  a 
number  of  facts  about  American  agriculture 
as  compared  to  that  of  other  countries.  Did 
you  know  for  example  that  In  Russia  half 
the  population  Is  required  to  produce 
enough  food  for  the  other  half?  That  in 
Communist  China,  lb'',  of  the  population 
Is  required  to  produce  the  food  which  offers 
at  best  bare  subsistence? 

In  the  United  States  on  the  other  hand, 
five  million  farm  workers  produce  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  195  million  Americans 
and  60  million  foreign  Consumers — In  other 
words,  one  American  farm  worker  produces 
enough  to  feed  and  clothe  himself  and  al- 
most 50  others.  This  achievement  indeed 
ranks  with  the  "Miracles"  of  all  time.  Unfor- 
tunately not  enough  of  us  are  appreciative 
of  this  "Miracle",  take  It  for  granted,  cr 
make  light  of  It.  Actually  we  should  be 
thankful  our  farm  friends  continue  to  pro- 
duce such  abundance  for  a  relatively  small 
return. 

Writer  Scruggs  in  the  Progressive  Farmer 
went  on  to  point  out.  and  we  quote:  "In  1900 
every  American  family  spent  W',  of  ito  dis- 
posable Income  on  food.  Today,  the  average 
family  spends  only  17 "^  of  Its  disposable  In- 
come on  food.  In  the  part  20  years,  average 
farm  prices  have  (,one  own  9'~. .  Hourly  earn- 
ings of  manufacturing  workers  have  gone  up 
127'~, .  Corporate  dividends  have  gone  up 
251  ^. 

In  1920.  It  took  4  hours  and  29  minutes 
to  buy  a  pound  of  steak,  a  pound  of  p>ork. 
a  quart  of  milk,  a  dozen  eggs,  a  dozen 
oranges  and  a  10-pound  sack  of  potatoes. 

Today.  It  requires  only  1  hour  and  30 
minutes  of  work  to  purchase  these  same 
Items — plus  buUt-ln  maid  service  of  frozen 
orange  juice,  frozen  ready-to-cook  potatoes, 
and  other  conveniences  of  packaging." 

Certainly  these  facts  and  figures  should 
give  us  all  some  "food  for  thought"  In  the 
days  ahead.  Contemplate  what  It  would  be 
like  here  If  we  needed  75 ^  of  our  popula- 
tion to  produce  our  food  for  example — what 
time  would  we  have  for  lelstire.  luxury,  etc? 
Very  little,  would  be  our  guess — think  about 
It! 


THE  COST  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF 
MEDICAL  CARE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  soaring,  runaway  cost 
of  medical  and  health  care  in  the  United 
States  today.  We  also  have  reason  of  late 
to  question  the  efficiency  of  the  methods 
and  services  providing  that  care.  Re- 
cently, the  very  able  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  department  of  legislation.  Andrew 
J.  BiemiUer.  made  a  speech  before  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Society  at  the  in- 
stallation of  its  new  president.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Rhoads.  addressing  his  remarks  to 
these  vital  matters.  His  comments  were 
evidently  thoughtful  and  critical,  and 
merit  consideration,  for  they  were  the 
subject  of  a  news  story  and  editorial  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  These  com- 
ments should  be  pondered  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  and  I  would  like  to 
include  his  speech  in  the  Record: 
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February  10,  1970 

The  Cost  and  Efficixnct  or  Medical  Care  in 

the  United  States 

(By  Andrew  J.  Blemlller) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Let  me  start  with 
two  things  I  am  sure  we  agree  on.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  Is  a 
fine  gentleman  and  I  say  that  from  a  long 
family  acquaintanceship.  I  am  sure  you 
agree — after  all  you  elected  him. 

Second.  I  am  sure  we  agree  that  Americans 
deserve  the  very  best  In  medical  care  and  that 
making  American  health  care  Number  One  In 
the  world  can  be  our  common  goal. 

Let  me  first  of  all  cite  my  own  credentials 
as  a  partisan  In  this  cause. 

I  have  been  In  the  center  of  the  fight  for 
national  health  Insurance  and  Improvements 
In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  medical  care 
for  over  30  years.  In  1937  I  Introduced  In  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  a  sute  health  Insur- 
ance bill  which  became  the  model  for  the 
A'agncr-Murray-Dlngell  bill.  Introduced  In 
Congress  In  the  early  40's.  When  I  came  to 
Congress  I  Joined  as  a  sponsor  of  that  bill  and 
served  on  the  House  Committee  which  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  measure  In  1949. 
The  bin  died  In  Committee. 

A  section  of  that  bill,  which  would  have 
authorized  extensive  grants  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  enlargement  of  medical  schools, 
nursing  schools  and  other  schools  graduating 
health  personnel,  was  Introduced  Jointly  by 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  and  myself.  Sen.  Taft 
passed  the  bill  In  the  Senate.  With  the  help 
of  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  then  a  Philadelphia 
Congressman.  I  got  the  bill  out  of  committee 
only  to  see  It  die  In  the  Rules  Committee, 
then  a  burial  ground  for  progressive  legisla- 
tion. Let  me  add — Senators  Taft  and  Scott 
carried  the  banner  of  the  Republican  party. 
I  was  a  Democratic  Congressman  from  Wis- 
consin. So  this  was  clearly  bi-partisan.  And, 
If  that  bill  had  passed,  we  would  not  have  the 
serious  shortages  of  medical  personnel  which 
persist  today. 

All  of  this  legislation  was  fought  bitterly 
and  blindly  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. However,  the  AMA's  Influence  In 
the  Congress  began  to  wane  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Disability  Amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  law,  which  the  AMA  fought. 
With  the  passage  of  Medicare,  which  the 
AMA  fought  to  the  bitter  end.  Its  Influence 
became  less  and  less.  We  are  now  awaiting 
the  role  the  AMA  will  play  In  the  legUIa- 
tlon  needed  so  badly  today.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will  brook  ftirther 
delay  In  the  passage  of  national  health  In- 
surance legislation  and  we  hc^  the  AMA 
will  proceed  from  that  premise  and  avoid  Its 
traditional  role  of  absolute  opposition  to  the 
new  day  that  Is  here. 

Now  let  me  state  the  AFL-CIO's  Interest 
In  health  care.  We  are  not  doctors  and  do 
not  pretend  to  be.  President  Meany  expressed 
It  this  way  Just  a  few  weeks  ago: 

"We  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  treat- 
ment of  Illness  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  That's  their  business.  That's  what 
they're  trained  to  do — for  long  years  and 
usually  at  considerable  expense. 

"While  we  think  medical  treatment  Is  the 
doctor's  business,  the  health  of  Americans  Is 
the  nation's  business.  And.  more  specifically, 
the  health  of  workers  Is  a  major  concern  of 
the  trade  union  movement." 

Our  members  have  to  pay  to  get  well,  to 
stay  well  and  to  keep  from  becoming  111,  If 
at  all  possible. 

Our  Interest  Is  no  more  complicated  than 
this. 

Current  discussion  focuses  on  the  health 
care  delivery  system.  In  general,  and  the  mal- 
distribution of  medical  manpower  and  medi- 
cal and  health  facilities.  In  particular.  Along 
with  these,  there  is  obvious  and  quite  valid 
concern  over  the  cost  of  care. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  you  doctors  ought 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  practice  medicine 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  your  abilities  and 
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dedication.  We  believe  you  ought  to  have 
maximum  opportunity  to  make  the  quality 
of  health  care  In  this  country  the  very  best 
In  the  world.  For  we  are  concerned  about 
quality,  too.  After  all.  It  Is  our  bodies,  our 
health  and  our  Uvea  that  you  are  dealing 
with. 

We  read  about  and  marvel  at  Manhattan's 
Lenox  Hill  pediatric  cardiology  unit;  Colum- 
bia Presbyterian  Medical  Center's  neurologi- 
cal magnetic  probe:  Harvard's  knlfeless'braln 
surgery  w^lth  a  proton  gun:  and  Dr.  De- 
Bakey's   brilliant  heart  transplants. 

Yet.  millions  of  Americans  do  not  get  ade- 
quate care  or  have  access  to  the  best  care 
and  facilities  available.  The  best  in  tech- 
nology and  research  Is  concentrated  In  a  few 
large  cities  and  university  connected  hos- 
pitals. In  the  hinterlands,  many  hospitals 
cannot  provide  specialized  pediatric  facilities 
at  all.  Others  were  built  and  equipped  years 
ago.  and  have  not  been  able  to  install  expen- 
sive modem,  sophisticated  equipment. 

Modern  medical  technology  Is  also  waste- 
fully  duplicated  In  some  areas. 

Down  In  Miami,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  has  a  SlOO.OOO  linear  accelera- 
tor for  radiation  treatment  of  cancer.  Not 
far  away.  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital  Is  In- 
stalling Its  own.  Neither  will  be  used  at  any- 
where near  capacity. 

Out  In  Los  Angeles,  at  what  Time  Magazine 
has  called  "hospital  corners,"  four  cobalt 
radiation  units  for  cancer  treatment  are 
installed,  where  one  or  two  could  efficiently 
serve  the  hospitals  of  the  area. 

We  also  see  a  shortage  of  doctors  and 
medical  personnel.  We  see  lots  of  city  doc- 
tors but  few  country  doctors.  In  New  York 
City,  each  100,000  residents  Is  served  by  over 
200  physicians. 

While  It  Is  bad  enough  that  Mississippi  has 
only  69  doctors  per  100.000  residents,  in  the 
ghetto  and  poverty  areas  of  New  York  City, 
the  ratio  is  only  10  to  each  100.000  residents. 

Uneven  geographical  distribution  of  doc- 
tors— and  I  use  geographical  not  only  as  be- 
tween states  but  as  between  silk  stocking 
and  slum  areas — is  Just  one  sign  of  the 
doctor  shortage.  According  to  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Manpower 
Report,  during  the  1955-65  decade,  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  increased  22  percent — com- 
pared with  a  population  Increase  of  17  per- 
cent. However,  there  was  only  a  12  percent 
increase  In  the  number  of  new  doctors  who 
went  Inlo  private  practice  as  M.D.'s  or  oste- 
opaths. 

The  Professional  Health  Services  Act  of 
1963  and  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Act 
of  1965  undoubtedly  have  begun  to  help 
close  the  gap.  But  the  fact  remains,  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  for  medical  care  Is 
growing  rapidly,  specialization  Is  reducing 
the  number  of  doctors  available  for  general 
practice  and  direct  patient  care. 

We  feel  the  effects  of  maldistribution  of 
doctors  and  the  shortage  In  a  number  of  ways. 
Curtailment  of  house  calls,  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining appointments,  long  waits  In  crowded 
waiting  rooms,  rushed  and  harassed  doctors, 
and  nighttime  or  weekend  trips  to  hospital 
emergency  rooms  for  routine  treatment  and 
services  by  doctors  we've  never  seen  (»'  known 
before,  personalizes  the  problem  for  tis  in 
annoying,  time  consuming  and  expensive 
fashion. 

Then  we  look  at  health  care  costs  and, 
"Wow!" 

Let's  look  at  It  statistically. 

Per  capita  health  expenditures  rose  1 1  pier- 
cent  in  fiscal  1969  over  fiscal  1968. 

Payments  for  hospital  services  Increased  17 
percent. 

Payments  for  physicians'  services  went  up 
9  percent. 

These  are  the  figtires  for  the  latest  year. 
The  picture  for  last  10  years  Is  much  more 
graphic.  The  cost  of  living  rose  about  25  per- 
cent. Hospital  dally  service  charges  shot  up 
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150  percent.  Physicians  fees  climbed  nearly 
50  percent. 

There  are  three  points  to  be  made  about 
these  Increases.  First,  they  cant  be  blamed 
entirely  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

In  mld-1966.  when  these  programs  went 
Into  effect — and  the  APL-CIO  proudly  played 
a  leading  and  vital  role  In  their  enactment — 
the  price  of  medical  care  was  already  climb- 
ing twice  as  fast  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
But  medical  care  costs  shot  up  even  more 
after  their  enactment. 

Second,  we  in  labor  resent  and  reject  the 
argument  that  skyrocketing  hospital  costs 
can  be  blamed  on  w^e  Increases  for  hospital 
employees  and  workers.  We  make  no  apologies 
for  our  efforts  to  bring  low-wage  hospital 
employees  under  the  minimum  wage  law.  Nor 
are  we  defensive  about  organizing  hospital 
workers.  It  Is  our  duty  to  Increase  their 
wages  and  better  their  working  conditions 
whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

According  to  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, the  dally  expense  of  Community 
hospitals  went  up  by  59  percent  from  1963  to 
1968,  while  average  annual  salaries  of  em- 
ployees m  these  hospitals  rose  35  percent. 

So  Increasing  substandard  wages  to  mini- 
mum wage  levels  or  even  a  little  higher,  does 
not  explain  the  tremendous  Increase  In  hos- 
pital rates. 

The  third  point  concerns  physicians'  fees. 

We  believe  doctors  deserve  an  Income  com- 
mensurate with  their  talents  and  their  serv- 
ices. We  dont  object  to  this.  How  could  we? 
In  the  labor  movement,  we  try  to  obtain  de- 
cent Incomes  for  as  many  people  as  possible 
on  much  the  same  basis. 

But  as  we  see  it,  this  does  not  excuse  some, 
or  even  a  few  doctors,  taking  advantage  of 
their  unique  position  to  arbitrarily  charge 
excessive  fees  for  their  services. 

Victor  R.  Fuchs,  an  outstanding  health 
economist  and  vice-president  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  sums  up  the 
price  of  health  care  this  way:  "Almost  no- 
where else  in  the  economy  do  technologists 
have  as  much  control  over  demand."  He  says 
control  by  the  mlUtary  of  the  defense  budget 
m  time  of  war  Is  the  only  parallel. 

Nowhere  was  the  presence  of  unfettered 
fee  Increases  and  the  absence  of  control  over 
them  more  clearly  evident  than  In  the  case 
of  Medicaid,  and  this  applies  to  medicare 
and  Insurance  companies  and  hospitals  as 
well.  Before  Medicaid,  doctors  were  either 
getting  nothing  at  all  or  whatever  the  traffic 
would  bear  from  the  patients  covered  by  the 
program.  But  some  doctors  and  health  prac- 
titioners seized  upon  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
as   get-rlch-qulck  schemes. 

Of  course  I  know  you're  not  responsible. 
I  know  that  most  doctors  have  the  best  of 
motives.  But  In  pro  football,  when  a  player 
gets  charged  with  clipping,  his  team  Is 
penalized.  And  If  the  clip  was  Intentional  or 
unnecessary,  be  gets  fined  by  his  own  team. 
So,  while  we  are  not  against  doctors  making 
money,  we  think  when  they  get  caught  clip- 
ping, the  penalty  ought  to  be  more  than  15 
yards  and  loss  of  the  down. 

Infiatlonary  medical  and  health  care  costs 
are  also  reflected  in  the  nation's  total  ex- 
I>enditures  for  these  services.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  they  totaled  $60.3  billion — nearly  7  per- 
cent of  the  Gross  National  Product  and  an 
11.9  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
This  amounts  to  almost  $300  a  year  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  In  America. 

Month-after-month,  the  Insured — three- 
fourths  of  the  population — pay  premiums, 
which  usually  Increase  each  year,  then  find 
that  only  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total 
cost  of  their  bills  are  covered  by  their  pri- 
vate insurance  plans.  The  rest  Is  out-of- 
Docket.  This  Is  a  critical  point,  for  too  often, 
financial  considerations,  not  medical  con- 
siderations, determine  where  and  how  medi- 
cal services  are  delivered,  and  even  by  whom, 
and  who  will  have  access  to  them  and  who 
wont.  Private  Insurance  financing  has  too 
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often  (orced  the  practice  of  medicine  on  tbe 
basis  of  the  flne  print  In  his  insurance  policy, 
rather  than  his  health  needs. 

America  spends  a  greater  percentage  of  lt« 
Groes  National  Product  for  health  care  than 
any  other  country  In  the  world.  Yet  we're 
not  even  in  the  top  ten  when  we  compare 
the  major  indices  of  adequate  health  stand- 
ards with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
The  rankings  may  vary  a  notch  or  two,  but 
according  to  one  recent  authoritative  study — 

Fifteen  other  countries  have  longer  aver- 
age life  expectancies. 

In  12  other  countries  10-year  old  female* 
have  a  longer  life  expectancy. 

In  31  other  countries  10-year  old  males 
have  a  longer  life  expectancy. 

In  14  other  nations  the  Infant  mortality 
rate  Is  less  than  In  tbe  U.S. 

For  non-whites,  the  poor,  and  city  ghetto 
residents,  the  life  expectancy  rate  Is  7  years 
less  than  the  average  white  American  rate: 
Infant  mortality  rates  are  roughly  compa- 
rable to  Equador's:  and  maternal  mortality 
rates  are  comparable  to  Costa  Rica's. 

We  And  those  statistics  intolerable. 

In  medical  care,  we  believe  the  United 
States  must  be  No.  1.  We  cant  settle  for  an 
Avis  rental  car  philosophy  In  this  field 

But  we  aren't  No  1.  In  fact,  the  record 
shows  we  continue  to  drop  In  the  ratings. 
despite  the  new  advances  In  science  and 
technolo^. 

So  we  look  at  the  high  cost  of  health  care: 
see  the  concentration  of  doctors  In  suburbia 
and  middle  class  areas  and  the  dearth  In 
rural  and  poor  areas:  the  uneven  distribu- 
tion and  often  redundant  availability  of 
modem  hospital  facilities  and  our  low  health 
care  rank  In  the  world  and  ask.  "Why?" 

We  believe  the  answer  U  lack  of  organiza- 
tion. America  has  no  rational  system  for 
the  delivery  and  financing  of  medical  and 
health  care. 

In  a  very  thorough  and  extensive  criti- 
cal analysis  of  tbe  American  health  care 
system.  In  this  month's  Issues.  Fortune 
magazine  stated  tbe  problem  this  way: 

"The  financial  distortions,  tbe  Inequities, 
and  the  managerial  redundancies  In  the 
system  are  of  a  kind  that  no  competent 
executive  could  fall  to  see.  or  would  be 
willing  to   tolerate   for   long. 

"Tbe  conversions  to  modern  methods,  and 
the  Institution  of  some  degree  of  efficiency 
that  Americans  have  reached  In  other  realms, 
would  probably  effect  enough  saving  so  that 
good  care  could  be  brought  to  every  Amer- 
ican— with  very  little  Increase  In  costs. 

"Nobody  except  other  physicians  should 
tell  physicians  bow  to  practice  medicine.  But 
tbe  manage .nent  of  medical  care  has  become 
too  Impoitant  to  leave  to  doctors,  who  are. 
after  all.  not  managers  to  begin  with." 

In  tbe  labor  movement,  we  have  been 
trying  to  cope  with  this  non-system  through 
collective  bargaining  and  through  a  few 
pre-paid  comprehensive  group  health  prac- 
tice programs. 

In  tbe  case  of  collective  bargaining  and 
negotiated  health  and  welfare  plans,  we 
have.  In  most  Instances,  undertaken  a  Sisy- 
phean task.  Time  after  time,  we  have  bar- 
gained to  get  health  benefits  over  the 
high  peaks  of  Health  and  hospital  costs. 
Each  time  we  have  been  confronted  with 
yet  another  steep  and  ascending  incline  In 
fees  and  charges,  which  roll  us  half  way 
down  the  hlU  again,  by  the  time  the  con- 
tract  Is  up  for  renewal. 

It  has  meant  that  frequently  our  mem- 
bers have  been  paying  Just  as  a>ucb  or  even 
more  out  of  their  own  pockets,  after  nego- 
tiated Increases  for  health  care  funds,  as 
they  were  paying  before. 

For  nearly  20  years,  we  have  been  on 
this  treadmill,  unable  to  overcome  ever- 
mounting  health  care  costs.  The  money 
has  not  been  purchasing  comprehensive 
health  services  or  making  our  members  and 
their  families  better  off.  It  has  merely  been 
going  from  us  and  our  employers  and  pass- 
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Ing  through  third  party  Insurance  carriers  In- 
to the  labyrinth  of  Interlocking  referrals,  spe- 
cialties, clinics,  laboratories,  pharmacies  and 
hospitals,  each  of  which  depends  on  and 
feeds  on  the  other  for  sustenance  and  main- 
tenance. 

Taken  in  totality.  It  U  a  confusing.  In- 
efllclent.  often  Inaccessible,  and  always  ex- 
pensive piece-rate,  cost-plus,  unevenly  dis- 
tributed system.  And  the  users  pay  for  It 
all,  beginning  at  the  point  of  entry  and 
continuing  all  the  way  down  tbe  line. 

Blue  Cross  Association  President  Walter 
J.  McNerney  stated  the  problem  succinctly, 
when  he  said  medical  care  suffers  from  "a 
serious  dlscombobulatlon  of  tbe  principles 
of  the  free  market  with  no  Invisible  hand 
to  move  resources  about  efficiently." 

So  we've  looked  for  better  alternatives. 
And  we've  found  them  In  some  places  Here 
In  Philadelphia,  we  have  tbe  APL-CIO  Hos- 
pital Association,  which  provides  group 
practice  for  approximately  35.000  public 
employees   and   members   of   their   families. 

Through  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Hospital.  In-patient  and  out-patient  serv- 
ices are  provided  for  our  members  and  the 
surrounding  community.  Its  success  has 
been  Judged  by  Resident  and  Staff  Physi- 
cians Magazine.  In  an  Informal  survey  of 
patients  in  Philadelphia.  JFK  Memorial  Hos- 
pital was  Judged  the  city's  best,  of  all  hos- 
pitals, in  the  provision  of  care.  It  vm  tbe 
only  non-unlverslty  hospital.  In  ten  cities 
surveyed,  to  win  the  distinction.  TTe  run- 
nerup.  Incidentally,  was  the  hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps  the  measuring-rod  plan  of  tbem 
all  Is  tbe  well  known  Kaiser  Foundation 
program.  It  deserves  close  attention.  It  Is 
a  two  million  member  prepaid  system  oper- 
ating Its  own  network  of  hospitals  and  out- 
patient clinics  In  California.  Oregon  and 
Hawaii  and  more  recently  In  Denver  and 
Cleveland. 

Access  to  and  point  of  entry  Into  tbe 
System  Is  easy.  It  Is  organized  into  regions, 
each  having  a  large  clinic  housing  salaried 
physicians  of  all  major  specialties.  In  tbe 
same  building  tbe  patient  has  access  to  his 
personal  physician,  specialists  and  tbe  whole 
range  of  technical  and  laboratory  services. 
If  hospitalization  Is  necessary,  there  are  19 
Kaiser  Foundation  Hospitals  available,  many 
adjoining   tbe  outpatient   clinic. 

The  Kaiser  program  covers  preventive  care 
and  physical  examinations,  as  well  as  the 
usual  range  of  services. 

In  a  typical  plan  of  tbe  Sacramento-San 
Francisco  area.  Fortune  Magazine  reports 
that  a  subscriber  with  two  or  more  de- 
pendents pays  $35.40  a  month.  It  covers  all 
professional  services  In  tbe  doctor's  office,  all 
X-ray  and  laboratory  services,  and  profes- 
sional services  In  tbe  hospital.  Including 
surgery  and  hospital  care  for  up  to  ill  days 
per  person  In  a  calendar  year.  It  also  In- 
cludes professional  service  In  tbe  home. 

How  can  Kaiser  successfully  operate  tbe 
program? 

For  one  thing,  subecrlbers  monthly  charges 
are  set  for  the  year  and  the  entire  program 
must  operate  on  tbe  revenue  derived  there- 
from. If  costs  exceed  revenue,  tbe  system 
must  absorb  tbem.  This  provides  a  built-in 
cost  control  factor. 

However,  any  reduction  In  operating  costs 
goes  Into  a  bonus  fund  shared  by  the  doctors 
and  the  hospitals.  Thus  the  Incentive  Is  to 
reduce  costs  and  to  avoid  needless  treatment 
and  unnecessary  hospitalization. 

And  Kaiser  costs  have  been  rising  less  than 
half  as  fast  as  for  tbe  nation  as  a  whole. 

Office  hours  are  regular  and  turn  Is  taken 
for  after-hours  and  weekend  duty. 

Physlcans  are  completely  freed  from  ad- 
ministrative and  business  duties,  thus  re- 
lieved of  managerial  and  businessman  func- 
tions, so  that  they  can  do  what  they  are 
trained  to  do — practice  medicine. 

The  Kaiser  Foundation  plan  stands  In  dls- 
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tlnct  contrast  to  the  manner  In  which  moat 
of  US  medical  and  health  care  Is  now  dis- 
tributed 

I  realize  group  practice  plans  aren't  every 
man's  answer  or  preference.  There  are  varia- 
tions on  the  theme.  An  outstanding  one  Is 
tbe  San  Joaquin  Foundation  for  Medical 
Care.  In  California,  and  emulated  In  28  other 
counties.  Unions  participate  In  this  plan  too. 

The  Foundation  is  a  corporation  complete- 
ly controlled  by  the  County  Medical  Society. 
It  sells  medical  services  at  predetermined 
fees  and  approves  g^roup  policy  Insurance 
plans,  assigned  to  subscribers  on  an  Income 
level  basis 

E\'en  this  Isn't  a  rigid  arrangement.  At  least 
one  union  has  directly  negotiated  with  the 
Foundation  for  a  comprehensive  package  of 
health  services,  fully  prepaid.  Including  pre- 
ventive services. 

While  the  business  functions  of  the  Insur- 
ance program  are  outside  the  Foundation. 
It  Is  responsible  for  policing  claims.  A  com- 
mittee of  doctors  reviews  the  claims  and  If 
it  Is  dissatisfied  with  a  participating  doctor, 
he  can  be  denied  readmlsslon  into  the  plan. 
So  here  we  have  group  responsibility  for 
delivering  services  on  a  fixed  budget;  pre- 
determined fees  negotiated  or  set  by  the 
doctors  within  tbe  Foundation  and  distrib- 
uted on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis:  and  a  self- 
policing  mechanism. 

It  works. 

Last  year,  the  San  Joaquin  Medical  Foun- 
dation contracted  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  provide  medical  services  to 
Medicaid  ellgibles.  and  12  months  later  re- 
turned $200,000  to  tbe  State.  Efficiency  paid 
off  tbere. 

For  many  years  the  AFL-CIO  has  urged 
emulation  of  tbe  Kaiser  and  San  Joaquin 
plans  and  similar  community-sponsored  pro- 
grams. We  have  always  felt  they  would  Insti- 
tute a  badly  needed  competitive  discipline 
upon  the  rest  of  the  medical  system,  as  well 
as  deliver  comprehensive  health  services  to 
more  people. 

But  tbe  change  has  been  too  slow  in 
coming. 

Tbe  health  care  crisis  is  now.  It  has  been 
with  us  for  too  many  years,  with  too  little 
attention  being  paid  to  It. 

Let's  face  It — it  Is  time  for  physlcans  to 
get  away  from  being  small  businessmen.  Over 
300,000  active  physlcans  can't  act  individ- 
ually as  Independent  businessmen.  This  Is 
the  Twentieth  Century  with  integrated  auto- 
matic analog  digital  computer  planning 
systems.  We  who  must  use  and  need  your 
services,  are  paying  more  and  more  for  In- 
efficiency and  receiving  deteriorating  services. 

We  aren't  happy.  We  won't  be  satisfied 
until  you  are  Number  One. 

Along  with  streamlined  organization  of 
tbe  delivery  system  complex,  there  has  to  be 
simultaneous  development  of  a  financing 
system  which  will  enable  all  persons  to  enter 
the  mainstream  of  health  care  on  an  equal 
basis  and  with  assurance  of  first  class  care. 

We  believe  tbe  answer  Is  National  Health 
Insurance  which  provides  that: 

1.  Every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
nation — rich  or  poor,  working  or  unemployed, 
old  or  young,  black  or  white — is  eligible  for 
the  complete  range  of  services. 

2.  Benefits  are  comprehensive,  including 
preventive,  outpatient,  inpatient  and  reha- 
bilitative care. 

3.  The  program  should  be  financed  like 
Social  Security,  with  payments  by  employees 
at  about  tbe  presently  scheduled  Medicare 
rate,  with  the  Federal  government  and  em- 
ployers splitting  tbe  remaining  cost.  The 
self-employed  would  pay  as  they  do  now  un- 
der Social  Security.  The  program  would  ab- 
sorb Medicare  and  Medicaid.  With  these 
provisions,  for  tbe  first  time  we  would  have 
equal  rights  to  health  care,  regardless  of 
income. 

4.  The  national  health  insurance  program 
should  contract  for  all  medical  services  on  a 
prepayment  basis.  Eligible  contractors  would 
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Include  medical  and  dental  societies,  boq>l- 
talB  and  multl -specialty  groups.  All  should  be 
paid  on  a  per  capita  basis  but  bow  each  con- 
tractor distributed  tbe  funds  It  received  to  Its 
own  constituents  would  be  strictly  an  in- 
ternal matter. 

5.  National  health  Insurance  should  en- 
hance, not  contract,  the  freedoms  of  patients 
and  doctors  alike.  Patients  should  have  free 
choice  of  physicians  and  free  choice  of  health 
delivery  systems.  Participation  by  physicians 
could  be  voluntary.  If  they  did  choose  to 
participate  there  should  be  no  Interference 
whatsoever  with  their  clinical  practice  of 
medicine.  Solo  practitioners  could  contract 
to  provide  services  on  the  same  per  capita 
basis  as  medical  societies  or  groups.  However, 
If  the  program  is  properly  organized,  doctors 
who  were  members  of  medical  societies  or 
multi-specialty  groups,  would  be  free  of  all 
paper  work  and  administrative  and  man- 
agerial fimctions.  They  would  be  free  to 
devote  all  their  attention  to  tbe  prevention 
and  treatment  of  illness.  After  all,  that  Is 
what  doctors  have  been  trained  to  do.  That 
Is  how.  in  the  finest  traditions  of  their  pro- 
fession, physicians  can  make  their  greatest 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
man. 

6.  A  principal  aim  of  tbe  program  should  be 
Improvement  of  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  health  care.  Therefore,  financial  assistance 
should  be  provided  for  planning,  developing 
and  initial  staffing  of  comprehensive  health 
delivery  systems. 

Some  of  course,  will  ask:  Can  we  afford 
national  health  insurance? 

To  us,  tbe  answer  Is  simple:  We  cant  af- 
ford not  to  to  have  It. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  health  care  a 
matter  of  right  as  well  as  a  privilege.  The 
time  has  come  to  make  American  health  care 
the  best  in  tbe  world. 

We  can  change  the  system  with  benefit  for 
all  parties — doctors,  patients  and  hospitals. 
And  we'd  like  to  see  the  medical  profession 
Join  with  us  In  tbe  fight  to  help  bring  it 
about. 


REASON— NOT  "RULINGS"— CAN 
BRING  RACIAL  PEACE 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or  SOtTTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  Including  for  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  excellent  editorial  by  David 
Lawrence  in  the  February  16  issue  of 
D.S.  News  k  World  Report. 

I   commend    this    thought-provoking 
article  to  our  careful  consideration: 
RxASON — Not  "Rttunos" — Can  Bamo 
Racial  Peace 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Complex  leg^al  rulings  and  court  orders 
that.  In  effect,  necessitate  the  busing  of 
students,  on  the  one  hand,  while  a  variety 
of  statutes,  on  tbe  other  hand,  forbid  busing 
of  children  to  "overcome  racial  imbalance," 
have  all  contributed  to  a  cxlals  In  America's 
pubUo  schools  which  will  never  be  solved 
by  the  methods  now  being  used.  Quality  edu- 
cation will  not  be  achieved  by  fixing  rigid 
quotas  of  teachers  or  pupils  for  certain 
schools  In  particular  areas  so  that  parents 
have  to  send  their  children  to  distant  schools 
and  teachers  are  chosen  not  on  the  basis  of 
competence  but  by  race. 

"Discrimination,"  which  used  to  be  i4>pUed 
mostly  against  Negroes,  Is  being  inflicted 
upon  whites,  too,  and  slowly  a  spirit  of  re- 
sentment Is  developing  which  could  bring 
serious  outbreaks   of  violence   In  America. 
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This  Is  happening  not  only  In  tbe  South  but 
also  in  the  North. 

Tbe  simple  truth  Is  that  oommunlty  life 
cannot  be  regulated  by  conflicting  niles  and 
regulations  that  are  hastily  Imposed  and  or- 
dered enforced  before  a  community  can  ad- 
Just  Itself  to  change. 

Congress  declared  in  tbe  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  that  the  law  did  not  empower  "any  of- 
ficial or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  radal  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  tbe  transportation 
of  students  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance. 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
Its  1964  decision  ordered  schools  which  had 
been  segregated  by  State  law  to  be  desegre- 
gated. But  It  did  not  require  integration  as 
a  compulsory  step  In  communities  where 
neighborhood  patterns  had  developed  nat- 
tirally. 

There  are  approximately  23.000,000  Negroes 
In  the  United  States  out  of  a  population  of 
over  200,000,000.  Every  spiritual  influence 
known  to  man  demands  that  human  beings 
be  treated  in  a  civilized  manner  irrespective 
of  race  or  color  or  religion.  America  has  prid- 
ed Itself  on  what  has  been  achieved  by  the 
power  of  reason  In  settling  disputes  between 
rival  groups. 

Reconciliation  of  the  races  can  be  accom- 
plished in  schools.  But  in  the  last  several 
years  we  have  pushed  tbe  clock  back,  and 
the  headlines  In  tbe  newspapers  tell  us  that 
we  have  unfortunately  reverted  to  conditions 
of  100  years  ago  In  arousing  bitter  feeling 
between  the  races.  Extremists  have  appeared 
on  all  sides. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  Is  the 
vagueness  with  which  tbe  courts  have 
bandied  tbe  whole  problem  of  Integration. 
Since  tbe  first  Important  decision  was 
rendered  In  1964  requiring  desegregation, 
there  has  been  no  clear  definition  of  what 
course  the  schools  should  take  to  attain  this. 

Today  tbere  are  many  segregated  schools 
outside  the  South — more  perhaps  than  In 
the  South.  The  explanation  given  is  that  this 
segregation  is  due  to  natural  causes,  whereas 
In  the  South  it  Is  the  result  of  State  laws 
which  In  tbe  past  have  required  separate 
schools  for  whites  and  Negroes. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  Issue  a  court  order  and 
fix  a  date  by  which  a  certain  quota  of  each 
race  shall  attend  a  public  school.  It  Is  no 
answer  to  assign  a  proportionate  number  of 
teachers  of  each  rate  to  all  schools  in  a  dis- 
trict. Teachers  themselves  are  today  unhappy 
and  dissatisfied.  Some  of  tbe  best  teachers  are 
resigning  their  Jobs  and  seeking  other  forms 
of  employment.  They  do  not  want  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  controversies. 

What  is  needed  Is  not  only  time  but  pa- 
tience. Tbe  school  problem  wUI  not  be  solved 
In  a  few  weeks  or  even  a  few  months.  The 
courts  have  been  mistaken  In  fixing  dead- 
lines. 

First  of  all.  It  Is  necessary  to  proclaim  def- 
initions of  what  is  meant  by  "Integration." 
If  segregated  schools  have  arisen  because  of 
State  laws  In  certain  localities  and  neighbor- 
hood patterns  have  been  formed.  It  will  take 
some  time  to  alter  such  situations.  In  tbe 
North  these  are  described  as  "natural  pat- 
terns." But  tbe  people  In  the  South  see 
little  difference  because  both  have  become 
established  facts.  Tbe  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  would  be  to  have  one  set  of  rulee 
applying  In  some  States  and  another  system 
in  other  States. 

The  reeponslbiUty  for  settling  these  dis- 
putes rests  with  each  oommunlty.  Coercion 
will  not  solve  anything.  The  voice  of  reason 
will  accomplish  far  more. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  appeals  can 
be  made  to  tbe  conscience  of  the  liberty- 
loving  people  In  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
wish  to  see  the  race  issue  handled  on  a  fair 
and  humane  basis.  In  every  State  of  the 
Union  oommlBBlons  of  whites  and  Negroea 
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can  be  formed  who  have  the  respect  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  who  can,  after  study  of 
each  problem,  come  up  with  solutions  to 
bring  a  steady  Improvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  desegregated  schools  In  accordance 
with  the  1964  decision  of  tbe  Supreme  Court. 
Tbe  art  of  conciliation  Is  still  powerful  In 
applying  the  voice  of  reason.  It  can  prevent 
violence. 


A   RATIONAL   PLAN   FOR    COMPRE- 
HENSIVE HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIPPTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  February  9,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  health  insurance 
program.  This  legislation,  designed  to  re- 
structure America's  health  care  delivery 
system,  is  needed  to  meet  what  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  crisis  in  health  care. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  capsule  description  of  the  pre- 
payment pilot  project  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Foundation  for  Medical  Care,  which 
I  referred  to  yesterday  in  my  speech: 
San  Joaqihn  Foundation  for  Mxdical  Cau 
Pbepaticent  Pilot  PaoJacr 

A  one-year  pilot  program  designed  to  Im- 
prove quality  medical  care  for  the  poor 
throughout  California  was  initiated  Febru- 
ary 1,  1968  by  the  San  Joaquin  Medical  So- 
ciety's Foundation  for  Medical  Care  through 
a  contract  with  the  California  State  Office 
of  Health  Care  Services. 

This  unique  experiment,  first  In  Califor- 
nia and  one  of  the  first  In  the  United  States, 
means  tbe  state  will  be  buying  a  prepaid 
medical  insurance  program  for  most  of  Its 
welfare  recipients.  This  gives  the  State  a 
predictable  ceiling  on  costs  for  a  predicta- 
ble period  of  time. 

Tbe  program,  as  agreed  to  between  tbe  two 
bodies,  provides  complete  care  for  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled,  the  blind  and 
potentially  self-supporting  blind,  and  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children.  All  of  the 
claims  of  our  32,000  recipients  flow  through 
tbe  Foundation.  Approximately  22,000  are 
covered  under  the  prepayment  proposal. 

San  Joaquin  Medical  Society's  four  cotin- 
tles — San  Joaquin,  Amador.  Calaveras,  and 
Tuoliunne — will  provide  the  area  for  the 
experiment.  Physician  members  of  the  Foun- 
dation are  accepting  tbe  challenge  to  provide 
mainstream  care  and  are  assuming  the  risk 
of  underwriting  tbe  costs  if  tbe  costs  exceed 
funds  allocated  by  the  State  under  current 
Medl-Cal  regulations. 

In  other  words,  San  Joaquin's  doctors  are 
backing  their  contention  that  an  efficient 
and  effective  prepaid  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram can  be  made  to  work  If  administered 
properly  on  a  local  leveL 

If  tbe  plan  works  out  successfully.  It  may 
be  extended  to  other  areas  of  the  State.  The 
United  Foundations  for  Medical  Care,  which 
represent  Foundations  in  28  California  coun- 
ties, recently  passed  a  resolution  ratning  for 
a  similar  plan  of  action  If  tbe  San  Joaquin 
pilot  program  Is  a  success. 

Unique  aspects  of  the  pilot  program  In- 
clude the  prepayment  of  doctors'  services, 
tbe  recording  of  all  services  provided  to  a 
patient  on  one  patient  profile  record  and  the 
recording  or  all  services  supplied  by  pro- 
viders of  medical  care  on  provider  profile 
records. 

The  sevlcee  of  the  following  providers  are 
reviewed  In  the  Foundation  office,  payment 
Is  authorized,  adjusted  or  denied  according 
to  medical  Indications,  and  all  Information 
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Is  collected  on  the  patient'*  profile  card: 
physicians,  druga.  optometry,  podiatry,  den- 
tal, hearing  aids,  lay  laboratory,  chiroprac- 
tic, assistive  devices,  nursing  home,  hospital, 
hospital  outpatient,  physical  therapy,  pros- 
thetic and  orthotic  appliances,  transporta- 
tion, and  others  (psychology,  special  duty 
nursing,  etc.).  Computerization  of  statistics, 
patient  and  provider  profile*  Is  being  devel- 
oped In  order  that  the  program  can  be  as 
transferable  as  possible  to  other  areas. 

Most  of  the  clerking  functions  connected 
with  the  program  are  carried  out  through 
a  separate  contract  between  the  fiscal  inter- 
mediaries in  California;  specifically  Blue 
Crosa  North  and  South.  California  Blue 
Shield,  the  State  Office  of  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices, and  the  San  Joaquin  Foundation. 

The  pilot  program  was  conceived  before 
Medi-Cal  became  established  and  while  the 
State  was  providing  medical  care  for  the 
aged  under  Kerr-Mllls  legislation.  Califor- 
nia's A3.  5  (Casey)  stressed  the  possibility 
of  prepayment  programs  two  years  ago  and 
A3,  nso  (Duffy)  made  possible  the  current 
pilot  project. 

San  Jo«quln'8  Foundation  for  Medical 
Care  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  pre- 
paid medical  services  for  a  decade  and  a  half. 
It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  State  request- 
ed San  Joaquin's  cooperation  on  the  pilot 
project.  Under  terms  of  the  agreement  with 
the  State,  the  Foundation  provides  physi- 
cian services  to  public  assistance  recipients 
receiving  cash  grants  and  residing  In  one 
of  the  five  counties. 

The  Foundation  verifies  eligibility  based 
on  eligibility  determination  made  by  the 
local  welfare  departments.  Prior  authoriza- 
tion is  also  the  resp>onslblllty  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  the  medical  consultant  Is  a  Foun- 
dation physician  in  private  practice. 

Once  public  assistance  recipients  are  cer- 
tified by  category  each  month,  the  State 
pays  the  Foundation  on  a  monthly  basis 
within  the  framework  of  Medl-Cal  fiscal 
regtilatlons. 

If  the  services  rendered  to  authorized 
public  assistance  recipients  by  the  Founda- 
tion exceeds  the  amount  allocated  by  the 
State,  then  the  physicians  of  the  Foundation 
absorb  the  extra  costs. 

Donald  C.  Hasbington,  MJ>., 
President,  Foundation  for  Medical  Care 
of  San  Joaquin  County. 


YOUTH  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  Include  the  tabula- 
tion of  my  recent  youth  questionnaire 
which  was  mailed  to  political  science  and 
government  students  in  every  college  and 
junior  college  and  many  large  high 
schools  in  the  "Big  First"  District  of 
Kansas. 

My  oCBce  received  an  overwhelming  re- 
sponse from  over  1,500  students  and 
compared  the  answers  with  the  22,500 
replies  we  received  from  our  adult  con- 
stituency for  the  same  questionnaire. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  received  a 
75-percent  return  from  our  youth  ques- 
tionnaires, five  times  greater  than  the  15- 
percent  retiun  from  our  adult  constitu- 
ency. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  groups  leads 
one  to  believe  t^iat  these  students  are 
better  informed  than  their  elders,  less 
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inclined  to  have  strong  political  party 
allegiances  and  more  Independent.  Our 
youth  today  want  honest  answers. 

I  think  this  questionnaire  shows  that 
our  young  people  are  probably  much 
more  responsible  than  we  give  them 
credit  for.  One  thing  Is  certain,  most  of 
our  young  people  are  taking  an  active 
and  constructive  interest  in  their  gov- 
ernment. 

The  tabulation  and  comparison  of  the 
two  questionnaires  are  as  follow: 

YOUTH     AND    CONSTITUENT    QUESTIONNAIRE    RESULTS 
It*  I 
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SAFEGUARD  MISSILE  SYSTEM 


QiM*liO"* 


C*mtH- 


Vouth 


1.  Do  you  Uvor  tn  increase  in  socitl  se- 

curity benebts  Uus  icssioa  ol  Con- 
iress? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Govecnmenl  try  to 

slow  down  the  mitration  Irom  the 
tarm  to  the  city  through  tai  inceii- 
tives  and  aid  to  private  business  to 
help  create  jobs  in  rural  areas? 

Yes 

N* 

Undecidsd 

3.  Vietnam— Oo  yoo  favor— 

(a)  Gradual  withdrawal,  no  reci- 
prKily  tram  the  enemy? 

(b)  Immediate  and  compM* 
withdrawal? 

(e)  President  Niion's  troop  re- 
placement profram  contingent 
upon  mutual  withdrawal  and 
South  Vietnamese  readiness?.. 

(d)  Increased  miiiliry  eltort  to 
press  lor  a  military  victory? 

UndWMtod 

4.  The  Safeguard  M«4«  Systom,  do  yos 

favor— 

(a)  President's  proposal  to  deploy 
the  system  around  two  ICBM 
srtos? 

(b)  AutlMraation  o)  funds  lor  ro- 
soarth  and  devetopmant  only?. . 

(c)  No  lundinf  lor  this  sysloai?. . . 
UndocMlod 

5.  Foreign  aid.  do  you  lavor— 

(a)  Reducing  the  loretgn  atd  pro- 
grams?  

(b)  ContHMsliwi  al  Mm  mm 
level? 

(c)  I  ncreasing  Um  feroifn  aid  pra- 
graoi? 

Undecided  ..  

6.  Would  you  tavor  giving  judges  author- 

ity to  detain  criminals  prnr  to  trial 
depending  on  the  danger  to  the  com- 
munity involved? 

Yes.  

No 

Undecidsd 

7.  Tko  draft,  do  you  favor— 

(a)  Eitensnn  ol  the  present  s«l*C- 

trve  servce  system? 

fb)  A  draft  by  lottery? 

(c)  A  volunleor  career  military 

lorvice? 

Undecided 

I.  Do  you  lavor  legisialieH  wftidi  «**M 
convert  the  Post  Office  Department 
into  a  Government. owned  corpora- 
tion to  oportto  on  a  s«ll-MPPOftM( 

bSSM? 

Yoi 

No 

Undoetdod 

9.  Farm  legislation,  ito  yM  fmer— 

(a)  Continuation  ol  the  presoot 

program? 

(b)  Continuation  ol  the  present 

program  but  with  voluntary 
but  permanent  land  retire- 
ment? - 

(c)  Governmeflt  program  lor  in- 

created  collective  bargaiiv 
ing  rights  lor  the  farmers?  . 

(d)  Gradual    withdrawal    ol    the 

GovOfniiMflt  Irom  tlie  larm 
picture  to  a  market  fov- 
erned  by  suppty  sad  de- 
mand?    

Undecided 
10.  Do  you  lavor  a  bill  whidi  would  limit 
daylight  saving  lime  to  the  three 
tnu 
Y* 
N« 
U* 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

or  NTW  jnsaT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ex- 
pect that  before  too  long  the  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  request  our  approval 
for  another  costly  expansion  of  the  so- 
called  Safeguard  missile  defense  sys- 
tem. 

Because  of  this  likelihood  I  believe  it 
important  that  we  know  the  views  of 
thinking  people  and  community  thought 
molders  on  the  subject.  Therefore.  I 
include  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial of  February  2,  1970,  from  a  leading 
New  Jersey  newspaper,  the  Record  of 
Hackenstu:k : 

Satkcuakos  on  Saixcuaso 

President  Nixon  Is  reported  ready  to  seek 
expansion  of  the  Safeguard  missile  defense 
system,  which  is  deplorable.  But  he  Is  also 
reported  Impressed  by  arguments  of  disarma- 
ment experts  that  such  expansion  is  unwise. 
and  he  has  ordered  further  study  before  any 
proposal  is  sent  to  Congress.  And  tliat  la 
excellent. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  cost,  although  Mr. 
Nixon's  emphasis  on  the  coat  of  the  vetoed 
health  and  education  bill  suggests  he  would 
not  be  averse  to  acting  on  that  ground.  The 
proposal  Is  that  $900  million  be  spent  on  two 
Safeguard  sites  already  approved  and  that 
•600  million  go  to  expansion.  With  the  budg- 
et's paper  surplus  only  01.3  billion  in  a  total 
of  0200  billion,  some  further  frugality  would 
be  welcome. 

But  the  more  Important  point  Is  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States'  missile  defense 
system  will  prompt  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  to  foUow  along;  that  will  compel 
further  United  States  action  on  the  argu- 
ment that  is  being  advanced  today,  and  so  it 
will  go. 

Meanwhile  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  are  In  deep  trouble  at  home.  Within 
China  there  is  still  turmoil  as  the  Communist 
party  tries  to  make  Maoists  of  people  who  are 
desperate  to  make  a  living.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  there  Is  In  progress  another  of  those 
tragicomic  campaigns  to  Increase  workers' 
productiveness  by  exhortation,  spjrlng,  and 
abuse. 

All  three  big  nuclear  powers,  that  Is,  have 
major  domestic  dlfflcultles  that  could  easily 
absorb  the  resources  now  being  devoted  to 
arms. 

And  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, where  would  be  the  battlefield  on 
which  this  country  would  fight  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union?  President  Nixon  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work  In  withdrawing  overcommit- 
ments abroad.  He  wants  a  lower  profile,  as  he 
puts  It.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  he 
•aid: 

"The  nations  in  each  part  of  the  world 
should  assume  the  primary  responsibilty  for 
their  own  well-being;  and  they  themselves 
should  determine  the  terms  of  that  weU- 
being. 

"We  shall  b«  faithful  to  our  treaty  oom- 
mltments,  but  we  shall  reduce  our  Involve- 
ment and  our  presence  In  other  nations'  af- 
fairs." 

That  passage  comes  near  being  opposite 
to  a  decision  to  expand  a  missile  defense  sys- 
tem that  cam  only  heighten  tensions  in  ad- 
vance of  the  resumption  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can disarmament  talks  April   16. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed In  the  editorial.  Why  must  we 
go  on  and  on  In  an  arms  race  when  our 
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people  have  been  led  to  believe  by  the 
administration  that  its  quest  is  for  world- 
wide peace?  In  my  opinion  the  road  to 
peace  should  not  be  lined  with  death- 
dealing  weapons  and  other  warlike 
instruments  and  machines. 
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ARKANSAS  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT 
CREATES  NEW  MARKETS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  Senators  John  McClellan  and 
the  late  Bob  Kerr  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  introduced  the  first  bills 
to  develop  the  Arkansas  River  for  com- 
mercial navigation,  they  acted  with  vi- 
sion, farsightedness,  and  faith  which 
today  are  being  more  than  justified.  The 
hopes  and  dreams  are  turning  into  reali- 
ties as  the  river  is  opened  for  navigation 
beyond  Little  Rock,  upstream  to  Dar- 
danelle-Russellville,  and  Fort  Smith. 

The  first  commercial  shipment  beyond 
Little  Rock — 31.000  bushels  of  com  to 
the  AVI  feed  mUl,  via  the  Port  of  Dar- 
danelle — traveled  almost  1,000  miles  by 
barge,  from  Peoria,  on  Illinois  water- 
ways, and  the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 
Rivers.  The  poultry  industry  in  Arkansas 
uses  huge  quantities  of  feed,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  annually,  and  much 
grain  must  be  brought  in  from  other 
States  for  processing. 

The  river  is  becoming  a  stimulus  for 
economic  growth.  Business  and  industry 
are  taking  notice. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  January 
30, 1970,  contains  two  reports  which  spell 
out  much  more  about  the  potential  of 
Arkansas  River  navigation. 

The  aritcles  which  follow  are:  "River 
Project  Spurs  Mid-South  Growth."  and 
"River  System  Enlargement  Aids  Farm- 
ers." I  heartily  commend  these  reports  to 
my  colleagues. 
Rnmt  Pbojkct  Spuss  Mis-South  Obowth 

Ltttle  Rock. — ^Fort  Smith,  Little  Rock  and 
Pine  Bluff  and  the  lush  overseas  trade  marts 
had  for  a  long  time  been  separated  by  thou- 
sands of  seemingly  unconquerable  miles.  But 
as  the  last  echoes  of  the  '60  died  out,  they 
found — for  the  Itrst  time — they  had  aome- 
thlng  in  common. 

Exactly  on  schedule  on  the  final  day  of 
last  year,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  sllm>ed  a 
lone  barge  and  ttig  Into  the  giant  Fort  Smith 
locks  Unking  a  1,400  mile  previously-land- 
locked area  by  water  with  the  outside  world. 

The  massive  construction  rigs,  now  silent, 
had  finally  opened  up  a  vast  section  of  the 
mid-South  to  the  Gulf,  via  the  Arkansas 
River  and  the  murky  Mlssteelppl.  opening  up 
an  untapped  potential — for  interior  fanners, 
manuf{u:turers,  and  miners,  as  well  as  chem- 
ical and  petro-chemlcal  Industries — that  ap- 
pears without  limit. 

DaxAU  corns  tsttx 

The  vast  Arkansas  River  project,  one  of 
the  largest  and  costliest  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Army  Corps  still  has  a  few  miles  to 
go.  It  now  pushes  on  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
where  a  late  1970  opening  has  been  sched- 
uled, pulling  the  plug  from  stlia  another  rloh 
potential  world  trading  area. 

Completion  of  the  river  project  waa  a 
dream  come  true  for  residents  of  the  mid' 
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South  and  a  vast  trading  area  encompassing 
several  nearby  states.  It  meant  that  at  long 
last  they  could  get  their  products  more  com- 
petitively on  the  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets by  using  the  all-water  route,  and 
uniting,  for  the  first  time,  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation In  the  area  Into  a  gigantic  all-pur- 
pose transportation  netwcH-k. 

There  were  some  who  felt  the  Arkansas 
project  was  a  waste  of  money;  that  It  couldn't 
oome  even  close  to  generating  the  kind  of 
cargoes  Its  backers  forecast  for  it. 

The  river  to  Pine  BluS  and  Little  Rock 
has  been  opened  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  already  Its  cargo  accomplishments 
have  astounded  even  Its  most  ardent  sup- 
porters. 

By  the  close  of  1969,  the  waterway  had 
handled  more  than  2.5  million  tons  of  freight, 
more  than  had  been  forecast  for  the  first  five 
years.  What  was  even  more  significant  was 
that  many  of  the  products  moved  In  the  over- 
seas trade  mainstream.  Including  large  quan- 
tities of  steel  and  ore. 

In  short,  the  river  had  become  a  happy 
cargo  hunting  ground  for  even  the  hardened 
barge  operators  who  had  figured  the  first  five 
years  were  going  to  be  lean  ones  economically. 

And  what  of  the  future  for  the  Arkansas? 
The  state's  Gov.  Winthrop  Rockefeller  feels 
it  spells  a  great  potential  for  the  area.  So 
does  Arkansas  Industrial  director,  Adrian 
Williamson,  Jr.,  who  sees  the  whole  Arkansas 
business  community  backing  the  project  and 
its  future  development  with  their  own  money 
if  some  of  the  planned  bond  projects  fall. 

Early  this  year,  Little  Rock,  for  the  first 
time,  will  become  an  official  U.S.  customs 
entry  port,  which  everyone  predicts  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  profitable  world  trade 
center  for  this  section  of  the  mid-South. 

MASSIVK  TERMINAI. 

Already,  massive  terminal,  dock  Installa- 
tions, and  plants  have  sprung  up  along  the 
Arkansas  from  the  bend  of  the  river,  at  the 
Mississippi,  where  the  winding  waterway 
turns  inland. 

There  is  also  considerable  talk  about  soy- 
bean elevators  springing  up  to  help  farmers 
move  their  stocks  into  the  trade  channels. 
New  docks  are  being  planned  for  moving  raw 
materials  in  and  finished  products  out. 

State  officials  estimate  that  this  year  alone 
multi-million  dollar  projects  for  the  river. 
Including  hydro-electric  and  atomic  plants, 
will  hit  record  proportions. 

Col.  Charles  Steel,  who  heads  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  office  here,  sees  great 
things  for  the  Arkansas  project. 

Some  indications  of  the  area's  trade  po- 
tential can  be  gleaned  from  the  value  of 
its  agricultural  products  alone. 

The  state  estimates  Its  annual  agricultural 
productivity,  based  on  last  year's  figures,  at 
close  to  a  billion  dollars,  with  poultry  lead- 
ing the  way  (0306  million);  followed  by  soy- 
beans (0210  mlUion);  cotton  (0145  mllUon); 
rice  (0121.822  million) ;  and  cattle  and  feeder 
calves  ($110,558  mllUon) . 

SOTBKAKS,   RICE    EXPORTS 

They  said  that  barge  transportation  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  important  for  the  ex- 
ports of  soybeans  and  rice,  two  of  the  state's 
major  farm  commodities.  And  the  pocsibill- 
tles  of  a  slgiUficant  increase  in  cattle  feed 
lot  production  in  Arkansas  also  Indicates  a 
demand  for  Importing  feed  and  fertilizer  by 
barge. 

One  leading  transportation  executive 
pointed  out  that  the  container-protected 
movement  of  freight  Is  bringing  about 
changes  In  transportation  concepts,  and 
since  the  proposed  multi-modal  distribution 
center  Is  close  to  the  planned  "landbridge" 
container  concept.  Little  Rock  becomes  an 
Ideal  distribution  point. 

FIFKLimS   NOT    OVKRLOOKXD 

All  Of  which  means  that  while  the  traf- 
fic la  expected  to  move  In  the  direction  of 
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the  lower  coet  water  routes,  the  railroads 
will  play  a  major  role  in  the  over-all  multi- 
modal system. 

Even  the  pipelines  are  not  overlooked  in 
the  transportation  picture.  For  example,  the 
Houston-based  Texas  Eastern  Pipeline,  a 
common  carrier  line,  passes  through  the 
port  on  its  way  to  Pittsburgh.  It  is  expected 
to  become  a  major  soiirce  of  supply  for  the 
plastic  industries. 

As  the  guiding  light  on  the  project  since 
Its  Inception,  Colonel  Steel  knows  every 
bend  In  the  vast  project.  He  estimates  that 
already  over  (500  million  worth  of  new  plant 
Investment  in  the  state  can  be  attributed  to 
the  river  with  its  low  cost  transportation  po- 
tential. Another  030  million  have  been  spent 
on  port  facilities,  private  docks  and  marinas. 

The  Federal  agency  he  represents  also  Is 
planning  to  spend  additional  money  on  river 
maintenance  and  some  construction  Is  still 
to  be  completed. 

VAST  POTENTIAL 

Said  Colonel  Steel:  "The  vast  potential  of 
the  Arkansas  River  project  Is  still  to  come." 

Meanwhile,  plans  are  also  underway  to  set 
up  a  major  transportation  complex  at  Little 
Rock  which  will  serve  as  the  focal  point  for 
shipments  moving  Into  the  mid-South  from 
abroad  and  for  those  for  domestic  river 
movement  or  for  shipment  In  the  area. 

Some  of  the  nation's  largest  forwarding 
companies  are  interested  In  the  potential  of 
the  transportation  center  and  have  placed 
on  It  their  stamp  of  approval.  There  are  also 
plans  for  setting  up  a  vast  warehoxislng  and 
container  complex  to  go  with  the  transpor- 
tation hub. 

BIG   TIME    TRANSPORTATION 

"We  are  going  to  tie  together  all  of  our 
transportation  to  take  advantage  of  the  river 
project,"  said  Industrial  Director  Williamson. 

"We  feel  that,  geographically,  we  have 
everything  going  for  us,  and  that  we  have 
the  potential  for  becoming  one  of  the  na- 
tion's biggest  distributing  and  warehousing 
centers.  We  plan  to  use  our  asbets  to  accom- 
plish this."  he  said. 

The  blast  of  the  river  tugs,  the  booming 
clarions  seeking  out  a  hole  in  the  murky 
fog  blanketing  the  river,  and  the  clash  of 
steel  being  discharged  on  local  docks,  are 
new  sounds  for  this  historic  old  city.  But 
they  are  welcome  oneb. 

Instead  of  being  annoying,  they  serve  as 
dally  reminders  that  Little  Rock,  Pine  Bltiff 
and  Fort  Smith  are  now  In  big  time  trans- 
portation and  a  whole  new  era  In  the  world 
of  trade  Is  here. 

River  System  Enlargement  Aids  Farmers 

Helena,  Ark. — Mid-America  farmers  by 
year's  end  were  jingling  more  money  In  their 
pockets  than  they've  had  for  years.  Crop  re- 
turns climbed  and  the  prospects  for  a  bigger 
slice  If  the  export  market  loomed  large  for 
most  of  them. 

The  extension  of  the  Mlsslbslppl  River  sys- 
tem into  the  Arkansas  opened  up  new  trade 
vistas  for  them.  For  the  first  time,  grain 
farmers  found  themselves  In  competition 
with  their  counterparts  In  other  sections  of 
the  South.  They  were  able  to  trade  at  home 
and  abroad  on  an  equal  basis. 

E^ven  before  the  first  tug  and  tow  moved 
Into  the  river,  traditional  land  freight  rates 
began  to  drop.  When  water  trankportation 
moved  Inland  to  Pine  Bluff  and  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas  soybean  farmers  were  getting  a  6 
cents  p«'  bushel  premium  on  th^r  crop. 
This  year  the  hike  could  go  even  higher, 
making  this  the  most  highly  paid  of  the  soy- 
bean areas. 

Many  feel  the  rate  drop  still  has  not  bit 
bottom.  Some  predict  a  rate  war  that  could 
prove  to  be  a  bonanza  for  the  Interior  ship- 
pers, because  nobody  figures  the  land  trans- 
port companies  are  going  to  surrender  their 
traditional  cargoes  without  a  fight. 
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LUNCHEON    WITH   LIZ   CARPENTER 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Febrwiry  10.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mx  Speaker,  the  most 
refreshing  woman  Jovimallst  to  hit  the 
Washington  scene  In  many  years  Is  the 
inimitable  Liz  Carpenter.  She  has  great 
charm  and  wit  and  has  made  a  deep  Im- 
pression on  Washington  and  the  United 
States. 

Recently  Owen  Dobson,  women's  edl- 
toE*f  the  E\-ening  Star,  wrote  an  article 
about  Liz  Carpenter,  her  work,  and  book 
"RuiBcs  and  Flourishes."  This  article  is 
extremely  well  written  and  captures  the 
warmth  and  good  heart  of  this  lovable 
person  and  her  personal  glimpse  into 
the  Johnson  years.  The  book  Is  bound 
to  be  a  best  seller. 

I.  therefore,  want  my  colleagues  to 
share  this  informative  and  colorful 
article  about  the  most  genuinely  popu- 
lar news  personality  In  America  today. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Jan.  23,  1970] 

LrifcHEON  WfTH  Lb  CAMmrrK^ 

(By  Owen  Dobson) 

The  street  where  she  lives  U  a  quiet  street, 
a  cul  de  sac  really.  llne<i  with  sedate  city 
houses. 

And  surprisingly,  her  house  at  the  end  of 
this  street  Is  fairly  quiet. 

Her  maid,  superb  cook  and  experienced 
packer,  Ruth  Jackson  Baker,  answers  the 
door  .  .  .  and  cloee  on  her  heels  is  the 
"worlds  greatest  barker"  .  .  .  Llr  Carpenter. 

We  settle  down  In  comfortable  chain 
flanking  the  fireplace.  And  yet  you  never 
quite  feel  Liz  Is  settled. 

BUST,  BtrsT 

The  secretary  la  upetalis  pounding  out 
correspondence,  notes  and  Invitations  .  .  . 
Mr.  Peacock  Is  up  the  block  In  a  neighbor's 
heated  garage  painting  the  •Llzmoblle".  the 
fitted  camper  that  will  trundle  through  Texas 
trumpeting  her  book  .  .  .  and  Ruth  Is  cook- 
ing In  the  kitchen  and  mentally  making 
notes  of  what  to  pack  for  her  boas,  who  Is 
flying  to  New  York  that  evening. 

Ruth  brings  champagne  (LU's  favorite 
drink  ...  on  the  rocks)  and  pate  on 
crackers.  The  pate  Is  a  gift  from  Liz's  former 
White  Hoxise  sidekick.  Slmone  Poulaln. 

Liz  has  already  tried  to  let  us  "off  the 
hook"  .  .  .  because  she  fears  another 
warmed-over  Liz  Carpenter  piece.  "What  U 
there  left  to  say?" 

She  was  a  newspaperwoman  ...  a  wife,  a 
mother  of  two  children,  president  of  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club,  press  secre- 
tary to  the  First  Lady  of  the  land,  aide  to  the 
President  and  now  .  .  .  author. 

Probably  everyone  In  America  knows  these 
things.  They  even  know  of  her  keen  wit.  her 
gift  for  Imagery  and  her  laudatory  lectern 
work. 

Up  cloee.  Ll«  really  Is  bigger  than  life. 

She  lives  big  .  .  .  she  thinks  big  .  .  .  her 
world  Is  big.  and  yet  she's  not  too  big  to  do 
the  Uttle  things.  She  flto  everything  and 
everyone  Into  her  life.  She  Isnt  the  kind  of 
woman  to  drop  people  In  her  wake,  rather 
she  carries  them  with  her. 

She  Is  a  busy  woman.  And  a  happy  woman. 
Her  personal  deflnlUon  of  happiness  Is  "be- 
ing used  up." 

And  that's  exactly  what  she  was  during  her 
five  years  In  the  White  House.  Long  days  and 
late  nights  of  work  .  .  .  big  parties  and  Uttle 
parties,  and  Liz  and  Les  Carpenter  dldnt 
neglect  any  of  them.  Often  In  Washington,  It 
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Isnt  who  gives  the  party,  but  who  accepts 
the  invitation  that  "makes"  the  hostess  or 
the  event. 

OPTIMISM 

Aside  from  "being  used  up"  or  even  "used", 
Lla  sees  her  other  attributes  as  zest  and 
optimism.  She  adds  "most  of  my  skies  are 
blue  not  gray." 

But  how  did  she  get  that  way? 

Well,  to  start  with,  she's  Scotch-Irish,  a 
popular  and  dependable  American  combina- 
tion. 

Her  home  life  was  settled  but  not  sed- 
entary. She  was  the  middle  of  Ave  children. 
Her  father  built  highways  throughout  the 
state  .  .  .  and  her  mother  ran  their  lives. 

It  sounds  like  a  good  life. 

The  family  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Sutherland 
lived  In  a  lovely  old  plantation-house  in 
Salado,  Tex.,  built  by  her  great,  great  grand- 
father. 

It  was  a  farm  and  a  ranch  .  .  .  "mostly 
sheep  and  goats,  because  the  soil  there  Is  not 
good.  But  there  were  rolling  bills  and  cool 
streams. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  house  . .  .  the  kind  you 
think  of  at  Christmas.  A  place  where  you 
kept  butter  In  the  spring.  It  had  slave  quar- 
ters, which  I  now  call  equal  opportunity 
rooms." 

Her  ancestors  had  come  there  from  Ten- 
nessee, leaving  "OTT  signs  on  theUr 
houses  .  .  .  you  know,  gone  to  Texas." 

It's  probably  a  tossup  when  it  comes  to  the 
pride  of  being  an  American  or  a  Texan,  but 
next  to  Ood.  family  and  the  Johnsons,  It's 
fairly  clear  Liz  loves  Texas. 

She  speaks  proudly  of  the  "strangers'  bed- 
room" In  her  family  home,  "In  Texas,  peo- 
ple felt  that  everyone  was  entitled  to  a  bed, 
food  and  drink.  I  cant  remember  my  mother 
ever  turning  anyone  away,  even  during  the 
depression." 

NO  OBAT  KABS 

"I  can't  stand  the  thought  of  an  anony- 
mous world  where  a  cry  lor  help  would  go 
unanswered."  And  Liz  brought  that  feeling 
with  her  to  Washington.  Her  friends  claim 
their  calls  for  help  never  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears. 

Luncheon  with  Hz  Is  sort  of  like  luncheon 
at  the  White  House  . . .  once  removed. 

Her  place  mats  are  lovely  linen;  her  cr>-stal 
and  sliver  gleaming  and  the  food  superb. 
Salad,  fllets  of  beef,  spinach  souffle,  rice  and 
flnally  sherbet  with  champagne. 

Some  things  you  Just  never  get  over! 

Luncheon,  of  course,  is  punctured  by  sev- 
eral phone  Calls  ...  a  newspaperwoman  friend 
and  the  publisher,  twice. 

Liz  never  misses  a  beat.  Just  as  she  op- 
erated In  the  White  House.  What  most  peo- 
ple find  distracting  and  disconcerting,  doesn't 
faze  her.  She  diists  these  things  off  and 
comes  right  back  to  the  subject. 

Austin,  Tex.  probably  fostered  Liz'  con- 
suming interest  In  the  vlUI  and  Intriguing 
world  of  politics.  Her  family  moved  to  a 
townhouse  in  Austin  when  the  oldest  child 
was  ready  for  "the  university. "  For  the  grand 
sum  of  935  a  year,  a  yotingater  oould  "matric- 
ulate." and  so  the  entire  family  picked  up 
and  moved. 

College-age  cousins  came  too.  "There  was 
no  lock  on  our  door.  My  mother's  attitude 
was  another  cot-another  cousin.  Fortunately, 
our  bouse  was  very  flexible." 

Liz  says  "my  mother  wasn't  the  world's 
greatest  housekeeper."  EarUer  on  she  had  re- 
ferred to  her  own  housekeeping,  "I  hope  you 
won't  say  I'm  a  bad  housekeeper."  Then 
the  subject  abruptly  switched  to  "managed" 
news. 

Actually,  Us'  house  U  not  a  decorated 
house  .  .  .  It's  comfortable,  convenient,  ef- 
ficient and  filled  with  things  that  hav* 
meaning  rather  than  things  that  have  been 
selected  to  fit  the  decor. 

Her  "Uvlng"  Christmas  tree  overpowers  the 
family  room,  but  "the  ground's  been  too 
frosen  to  plant  It." 
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LOTS    or    TALK 

Then  we  switch  back  to  Austin.  "Being  the 
state  capital  and  a  university  town,  there 
was  always  lots  of  political  talk." 

Biachlnatlons  and  8f>eculatlons  along  po- 
UUcal  Unes  still  fascinate  Uz  Carpenter. 

After  her  own  "university"  days.  Liz  went 
Into  the  newspaper  business  .  .  .  the  career 
that  equipped  her  well  for  the  later  high 
points. 

But  It  was  an  early  piece  of  advice  from  a 
managing  editor  that  really  set  the  pace  for 
Lis  •■R«meml>er.  no  story  ts  too  big  for  you  to 
handle,  and  no  story  Is  too  small."  She  be- 
lieves that  still.  She  gave  as  much  zest  to 
"drafting  a  speech"  for  the  Johnsons  as  she 
did  for  "Ucklng  the  stamp  for  envelopes." 

"It's  like  eating  liver.  You  might  not  like 
It.  but  you're  better  for  It." 

Like  the  former  President,  an  avowed  ad- 
mirer of  women  as  doers.  Liz  thinks  nothing 
be«ts  a  working  mother. 

"Any  woman  who  can  balance  a  home  and 
family  against  a  Job  is  a  more  total  woman. 
You  can  change  a  diaper  and  dictate  a  story 
on  deadline  at  the  same  time.  You're  willing 
to  do  everything." 

Liz  also  thinks  professional  women  work 
harder  than  men.  "Just  to  Justify  being  a 
woman  and  having  the  Job." 

"But  it  all  builds  character,  and  somehow 
you  manage." 

Of  her  taxing  role  at  the  White  House.  Liz 
says,  "only  a  dullard  would  have  found  It  too 
taxing.  It  had  laughter  and  some  tears,  but 
the  one  sustaining  thing  was  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  thought  I  was  better  than  I  was. 
Because  he  thought  I  could.  I  did  It." 

The  other  sustalner  during  those  days  and 
since.  Is  her  husband.  Lee  Carpenter. 

KNDTTXKD    OnCANOS 

He  endured  the  demands  while  Liz  was 
press  secretary,  when  life  simply  couldn't  be 
normal  or  regulated. 

Then  that  all  ended  .  .  .  and  along  came 
the  book.  Ua  warned  Les  she  "would  be 
difficult  to  live  with"  and  his  only  reply 
was   "what's  new  about  that?" 

And  so  ...  he  proofread  her  copy:  rubbed 
her  shoulders;  took  her  on  little  trips  during 
her  "dry"  spells  when  words  wouldn't  work; 
and  left  her  alone  when  they  flowed. 

Finally,  the  chapter,  the  last  word,  the 
last  period  and  the  book  was  completed. 
Then  came  the  terrible  wait. 

"A  time  when  you  ask  yourself  is  it  any 
good.  What  wiU  my  friends  think  of  It?  Will 
they  be  disappointed?  What  will  people  say?" 

The  critical  period  of  creativity. 

But  the  book  Is  out  ...  off  the  presses  and 
on  the  road  ...  a  road  tour  really,  as  the 
Johnson's  chief  barker  does  the  medicine 
show  routine  on  her  own  behalf. 

Goast-to-coast  Liz  will  "do  all  I  can  for  my 
book  and  Doubleday." 

And  all  Liz  does  amounts  to  a  great  deal. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks,  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asked. 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks.  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sa- 
distically practicing  spiritual  and 
mental  genocide  on  over  1,100  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  familiee. 

How  long? 
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A    MECHANISM   AGAINST 
AGGRESSION 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NKW    HAMPSRIXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terest of  avoiding  future  wars,  declared 
or  undeclared,  it  behooves  the  smaller 
nations  of  the  world  to  get  with  the 
Western  bloc  within  the  United  Nations 
to  fashion  a  workable  method  of  dealing 
with  aggression — whatever  the  source. 

The  cost  of  Vietnam  is  proof  that  the 
United  States  cannot — nor  should  it — 
undertake  unilateral  defensive  action, 
the  main  objective  of  which  is  to  pro- 
tect Southeast  Asia  from  Communist 
slavery.  Such  a  role  is  properly  that  of 
a  world  organization,  not  a  single  nation. 

The  United  Nations  should  have  been 
empowered  and  ready  to  act  In  this  type 
of  situation  and  It  should  now  be  recon- 
structed to  have  this  deterrent  capability 
should  the  ugly  face  of  aggression  appear 
again  elsewhere  in  this  world. 

If  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  made 
to  work  effectively  in  the  cause  of  pre- 
serving world  peace,  let  us  take  the  lead- 
ership in  fashioning  a  new  international 
organization  that  can  do  this,  even  if  it 
means  bypassing  the  Soviet  bloc  to  make 
it  workable. 

Time  is  running  out  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  reading  of  the  following  warning 
on  isolationism  written  by  the  distin- 
guished columnist  David  Lawrence  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Star: 

WAKNINO    SOtTNCED    ON    ISOLATION 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Is  America  getting  ready  to  abandon  the 
world  to  the  brutlsbness  of  dictatorships  and 
the  Inhumanity  of  despotic  governments? 

These  were  some  of  the  challenging  ques- 
tions underlying  former  President  Johnson's 
candid  talk  to  the  American  people  over 
CBS  television  last  Friday  night. 

He  told  of  his  struggles  to  find  a  way  to 
bring  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  peace 
table  and  of  his  halt  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  impress 
the  enemy  with  his  sincerity  of  purpose. 

He  said  Congress  had  given  him  in  1964. 
through  the  almost  unanimously  approved 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  power  and 
authority  to  take  "whatever  action  may  t>e 
necessary  to  protect  our  forces  and  to  pre- 
vent aggression,"  but  he  declared  he  dldnt 
use  that  power  until  1966.  He  then  added: 

"I  tried  to  get  them  (the  North  Viet- 
namese) not  to  Infiltrate.  But  they  were 
determined  to  do  one  thing,  and  that's  take 
over  this  little  country.  And  If  they  take 
that  one  over,  they  were  determined  to  take 
over  others.  In  my  Judgment,  just  as  Hitler 
was. 

"We  have  an  alliance — we've  got  40  of 
them.  And  the  American  people  had  better 
stop.  look  and  Usten  on  this.  They  have  sup- 
ported, they  have  approved  through  their 
representatives  more  than  40  alliances  which 
represent  the  word  of  honor  of  the  United 
States.  Now  we  either  ought  to  get  out  of 
those  alliances,  tear  them  up  and  say  we 
wont  keep  our  word — or  we  ought  to  carry 
it  out." 

What  Lyndon  Johnson  is  putting  his  finger 
on  Is  a  mood  of  new  isolation  which  is  grow- 
ing up  in  the  United  States  that  can,  as  In 
the  jMst,  cause  trouble  and  lead  to  serious 
consequences  In  the  world. 

A  committee  of  the  Democratic  Party,  for 
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instance,  is  this  very  week  advocating  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  and  suggesting  that  It  be  done 
in  18  months.  The  committee,  which  1& 
headed  by  former  Ambassador  Averell  Harrl- 
man,  says  In  part: 

"Our  national  Interests  require  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  be  brought  to  a  close  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  loss  of  Ufe, 
the  diversion  of  resources  from  critical  do- 
mestic needs  and  the  disunity  of  our  coun- 
try must  be  ended  .  ,  . 

"U.8.  withdrawal  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  progress  of  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
the  level  of  violence  or  the  progress  of  so- 
called  Vietnamlzation.  It  should  depend 
wholly  and  exclusively  upon  the  Interests 
and  policy  of  the  United  States." 

Once  the  smaller  nations  begin  to  feel 
that  the  United  States  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  self-determination, 
a  wave  of  fear  wlU  sweep  the  world.  The  ma- 
jor Commimlst  countries  will  see  opportuni- 
ties to  reach  out  not  only  In  Asia  but  In  Eu- 
rope and  Latin  America  to  wield  their  power 
of  subversion  and  aggression.  Johnson,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  TV  talk  last  week,  also 
made  this  observation: 

"We  have  said  from  the  very  beginning 
that  aU  of  us  beUeved  that  Hitler's  aggression 
almost  destroyed  the  world.  And  we  believe 
that  Communist  aggression  will  destroy  it  If 
somebody  doesn't  stand  up  to  It." 

Unfortunately,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  a  failure.  There  are  provisions  In  its 
charter  which  allow  for  International  action 
when  any  nation  engages  in  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. The  Vietnam  war  would  never  have 
required  550.000  American  troops  at  any 
time  if  the  U.N.  had  done  its  Job.  A  distribu- 
tion of  manpower  among  10  or  20  nations, 
with  perhaps  an  American  as  military  com- 
mander and  a  staff  composed  of  officers  from 
various  countries,  could  have  proved  an  ef- 
ficient counterforce  against  North  Vietnam's 
aggression. 

Why  hasnt  this  happened?  Perhaps  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  has  a  veto  power  In 
the  Security  Council.  But  collective  action 
to  thwart  aggression  can  also  be  taken  under 
Article  61  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

It  Is  time  that  the  small  nations  of  the 
world — aU  of  which  have  votes  in  the  As- 
sembly— begin  to  realize  that  a  mechanism 
against  aggression  Is  necessary  to  their  sur- 
vival. 


THE    IMPORTANCE    OP    RESOURCE 
DETVELOPMENT 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  McClatchy 
newspapers  of  California  have  an  out- 
standing record  of  support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  and 
for  programs  to  preserve  a  healthy  en- 
vironment. 

In  California  of  late,  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  tendency  to  forget  the 
importance  of  resource  development  of 
our  State.  The  Fresno  Bee  and  other  Mc- 
Clatchy papers  recently  editorialized  on 
that  subject  and  I  insert  that  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

(From  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  Jan.  34, 1970] 
CALiroKNiA  Cannot  Arroxo  To  Abandon 
Rkasonablx  Devklopmekt  or  Resottbces 
Water   is   such   a  precious   commodity   In 
California  battles  for  it  have  been  fought 
with  guns  and  countless  lawsiUts.  Hardly  a 
session  of  the  state  legislature  goee  by  with- 
out skirmishes  Involving  water.  Political  ca- 
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reers  have  been  built  or  broken  in  the 
process. 

In  the  new-found  zeal  for  protecting  the 
state's  environment  this  bit  of  history  should 
be  remembered:  The  development  of  the 
state's  water  resources  has  done  more  to  im- 
prove the  environment  than  to  damage  it. 

Two  of  the  most  significant  accomplish- 
ments in  this  regard  are  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Central  Valleys  Project  and  the  state's 
water  project. 

Each  represents  a  massive  commitment  of 
the  taxpayers  and  water  users  toward  Im- 
proving upon  nature  In  such  a  way  as  to 
benefit  all  citizens.  They  are  multipurpose 
projects  which  not  only  provide  water  for 
growing  food  and  supplying  homes  and  in- 
dtistries,  but  also  minimize  the  great,  dam- 
aging floods  create  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities where  there  were  none  before.  Im- 
prove fish  life  and  generate  electricity — ^the 
use  of  which  Is  growing  by  leaps  and  boimds 
as  the  people  seek  a  better  Ufe. 

Talk  of  halting  or  abandoning  such  in- 
vestments Ignores  these  facts  and  borders  on 
Irresponsibility. 

Before  the  federal  government's  Shasta 
and  Folsom  Dams  were  built,  for  Instance, 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  was  peri- 
odically endangered  by  the  intrusion  of  salt 
water  from  the  ocean.  Before  the  state's  Oro- 
vllle  Dam  was  in  operation,  the  Feather  River 
was  a  muddy  stream  most  of  the  year  and  a 
destructive  river  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Where  once  there  was  a  dry  expanse  of  the 
western  San  Joaquin  Valley  there  now  Is  the 
joint  federal-state  San  Luis  Project  providing 
water  supply  and  recreational  and  fishing 
resources  which  did  not  exist  before. 

Noting  the  upsurging  militancy  of  water 
project  opponents,  WUllam  R.  Gianelll,  state 
director  of  water  resources,  recently  had  this 
sound  advice: 

"Our  real  responsibility  is  to  take  the  intel- 
ligent road  toward  a  balanced  environment 
which  will  permit  both  the  development  of 
our  resources  and  the  protection  of  our 
environment." 

"nils  reasonable  cotirse  should  guide  the 
debate  over  future  development  and  use  of 
all  the  state's  natural  resources. 


THE     USE     OF     PESTICIDES     AND 
INSECTICIDES 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  great  concern  among 
Americans  about  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  insecticides.  Some  States  have 
taken  broad  action  in  the  field  and  have 
barmed  the  use  of  certain  types  of  pesti- 
cides entirely. 

We  must  always  be  alert  and  aware 
to  what  the  uncontrolled  use  of  pesticides 
does  to  our  environment.  However,  Mr. 
Si>e8iker,  we  should  never  become  stsun- 
peded  into  the  promiscuous  prohibition 
of  all  pesticides. 

There  are  those  who  are  now  advocat- 
ing that  we  return  to  the  balance  of 
nature's  principle  and  forgo  the  use 
of  chemical  pesticides  and  insecticides. 
One  of  the  best  articles  I  have  seen 
which  puts  reason  into  this  discussion 
appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Sunday. 
February  8.  This  is  by  one  of  the  most 
noted  and  most  renowned  horticulturists 
in  the  entire  Nation.  Mr.  Charles  Hud- 
son. I  insert  the  article  in  its  entirety 
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at  this  point  In  the  Rccord  and  compli- 
ment Mr.  Hudson  for  a  public  service  In 
preparing  the  article : 
Balance   Thko«t   Hit:    L«t  Natctz   Subouk 

PsarS?   SPKATtNC.   DUSTTNC  Nkxsko 

(By  Charles  Hudson) 

The  month  of  February  begin*  to  give  us  a 
little  more  Incentive  to  get  out  In  the  garden 
and  do  some  needed  planting,  pruning  and 
other  timely  chores.  It  Is  a  month,  too,  when 
dormant  spraying  will  have  to  be  done  before 
planu  begin  to  leaf  out.  This  brings  up  a 
serious  and  much  misunderstood  situation 
concerning  the  use  of  pesticide* 

Every  facet  of  public  Information  has  been 
filled  with  all  kinds  o<  predlcUons  of  the 
severe  threat  to  human  and  animal  life  If 
we  continue  to  use  pesticides.  Much  of  the 
material  already  publicized  Is  exaggerated 
and  without  poisltlve  proof  of  research,  but 
let's  look  at  the  possible  situation  If  we  do 
stop  using  pesticides  on  our  garden  plants 
and  leave  It  all  up  to  nature  to  handle 
things  for  us.  It  Is  the  old  theory  of  "bal- 
ance of  nature"  that  is  claimed  to  keep 
our  plants  free  of  bugs,  worms  and  diseases. 
But  there  Is  no  balance  of  nature  in  our  big 
urban  areas  as  It  might  have  been  100  years 
ago. 

Let's  look  at  some  kltuatlona  that  might 
develop  If  we  do  stop  spraying  and  dusting 
our  crops  and  let  nature  take  care  of  the 
pests. 

First  of  all,  our  fruit  trees  would  be  com- 
pletely ruined  by  all  types  of  worms,  wood 
borers  and  foliage  and  stem  diseases.  There 
would  certainly  be  no  aakurance,  even  re- 
motely, that  our  wild  birds  would  control  the 
inaect  population.  We  wish  they  could,  but 
bird  populations  In  urban  areas  are  far  too 
small  to  effect  such  a  natural  control.  The 
result?  Our  fruit  trees  In  a  single  year  would 
become  worthless,  and  they  would  die  In  a 
few  more  years  If  we  left  It  all  up  to  nature. 

What  about  roses?  Would  nature  keep  our 
plants  free  of  aphlds.  leaf  hoppers,  thrlps,  red 
spiders  and  budworms?  Would  nature  Include 
a  remarkable  cure  for  blackspot  and  mildew 
diseases,  and  In  addition  such  troubles  as 
stem  canker,  rose  cane  borers  and  other  such 
troubles?  We  would  have  to  give  up  rose 
growing  In  a  matter  of  a  year  or  two  If  It  was 
all  left  up  to  nature  to  handle  the  pest  con- 
trol situation. 

Vegetable  gardening  Is  so  Important  In 
these  times  of  extremely  high  food  prices.  If 
we  leave  It  up  to  nature  to  take  care  of  the 
many  pests  that  Infest  our  crops  we  would 
again  come  up  with  worthless  crops  ruined 
by  bean  beetles,  com  borers,  com  earworms, 
cucumber  beetles,  squash  vine  borers,  cab- 
bage worms,  aphlds  and  a  dozen  other  such 
conunon  Insects.  As  much  as  we  would  like  to 
leave  it  all  up  to  nature  to  control  these  pests, 
let's  face  It:  man  has  unbalanced  nature  in 
heavily  populated  urban  areas  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  to  use  other  means  to  make  our 
crops  productive. 

Oolng  on  down  the  line  of  plants  we  grow 
In  our  home  garden  plots  we  would  have  m 
bleak  outlook  If  It  was  left  entirely  up  to 
nature  to  prevent  pest  damage  to  all  of  our 
ornamentals  and  food  crops. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  criticism  of  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides  Is  the  fact  that  these  are 
chemicals.  I  wonder  If  such  critics  realize  that 
much  of  the  human  body  Is  composed  of 
chemicals,  that  fertilizers,  organic  or  Inor- 
ganic, are  mostly  chemical  In  nature,  and 
that  our  soils  and  soil  conditioners  are  mostly 
chemical.  Soils  and  plants  are  great  chemical 
factories  converting  basic  elements  to  forms 
that  can  be  utilized  by  plants. 

Unless  someone  comes  up  with  an  earth- 
shaking  new  discovery  of  a  completely  non- 
poisonous,  nonpoUutlng  type  of  pest  control 
very  soon,  we  will  be  using  pesticides  for  a 
long  time  yet  to  come.  They  are  tjtiving 
about  producing  biological  change*  In  In- 
sects by  radiation  and  other  treatments,  but 
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most  of  these  are  still  In  experimental  stages 
and  are  far  from  being  perfected  to  the 
point  where  everyone  could  use  them  In  their 
gardens. 

Much  of  the  so-called  pollution  by  garden 
chemicals  Is  practically  nil  where  home 
gardening  Is  concerned.  It  Is  wide  area  usage 
and  distribution  by  airplane  dusting  or 
spraying,  and  with  the  uae  of  power  equip- 
ment In  large  orchards  and  fields  where  It 
oould  possibly  pollute  the  air  and  soil  with 
overdoses  of  chemicals.  But  commercial  op- 
erators are  working  hard  to  confine  spray 
and  dust  applications  to  narrowly  defined 
areas  where  crops  are  growing.  And  they  are 
using  materials  with  shorter  residual  life. 

In  our  home  gardens,  many  of  us  could  be 
guilty  of  carelessness  In  using  overdoses  and 
In  making  guess  measurements  of  pesticides. 
We  oould  be  guilty  of  spraying  or  dusting  on 
windy  days  when  pesticides  are  carried  far 
beyond  the  small  intended  areas  considered 
for  treatment.  Or  we  could  Just  get  In  the 
habit  of  careless  spraying  without  thought  ot 
household  animals  and  birds  In  the  garden. 

Manufacturers  of  sprayers  and  dusters 
have  perfected  their  apparatus  to  the  point 
where  materials  can  be  confined  to  fairly 
close  or  small  areas  Herbicides  should  be 
distributed  to  lawn  areas  by  holding  the 
spray  nozzle  close  to  the  ground  to  concen- 
trate weed  killers  on  plants  to  be  treated,  not 
to  Infect  all  other  plants  nearby.  Dusts 
should  be  applied  on  calm  days  so  wind  will 
not  carry  them  to  neighboring  yards,  lakes 
or  streams. 

As  has  often  been  told,  serious  troubles, 
and  death  from  pesticides  are  far  fewer  than 
deaths  caused  by  overdoses  of  aspirin  and 
other  household  drugs.  It's  all  a  matter  of 
how  we  use  them  and  how  to  keep  them  safe 
from  hands  of  children. 


NO-MDCINa  RULE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or    TXNNCSSKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  following  newsstory  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  of  Friday,  January  30. 
1970.  The  item  concerns  the  no-mixing 
rule  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  newsstory  follows: 

BaSCE    INDCSTST    FOBKSKXS    ACTION    ON    No- 

MixiNC  Rule  Legislation 
Barge  Industry  executives  expect  that  the 
"no-mlxlng"  rule  legislation  will  be  un- 
blocked and  passed  by  the  Congress  In  1B70, 
finally  legalizing  a  major  Improvement  In 
barge  productivity  which  began  to  be  effec- 
tive 15  years  ago. 

Some  final  minor  compromises  may  be 
necessary,  but  the  legislation  is  expected  to 
survive  with  mixing  of  regulated  and  non- 
regulated  commodities  approved  for  a  single 
towload  of  barges  and  authorization  given 
to  require  the  publication  of  rates  on  all  dry- 
bulk  commodities  shipped  by  barge.  Industry 
sources  said. 

"This  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come." 
J.  W.  Hershey.  of  Houston,  chairman  of 
American  Commercial  Lines  and  a  principal 
barge  line  spokesman  said  last  week.  "There 
Is  no  controversy  over  eliminating  the  'no- 
mlxlng'  rule.  The  only  argument  that  re- 
mains Is  over  the  provision  for  publication 
of  rates.  When  the  Congress  balances  the 
public's  right  to  know  the  rates  that  are 
charged  against  the  potential  for  dlscrlmlna- 
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tlon  by  shippers  Involved  In  secret  rates.  I 
believe  they  will  come  out  for  the  public's 
right  to  know  what  the  rates  are." 

TECHNOLOGICAL    IWEAKTHROUOH 

The  problem  arose  out  of  three  technologi- 
cal break-throughs  In  barge  transportation. 
Improvements  In  reduction  gearing  enabled 
the  barge  lines  to  buy  faster  running,  lighter 
and  more  powerful  dlesel  engines. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  L.  P. 
Struble,  executive  vice  president  of  Dravo 
Corporation  of  Pittsburgh,  a  pioneer  designer 
of  shallow  draft  equipment,  the  barge  lines 
began  taking  full  advantage  of  the  kort 
nozzle,  a  metal  shroud  around  the  propeller 
which  concentrated  the  water  against  the 
propeller  blades  and  added  some  25  per  cent 
to  the  effective  push  or  thrust  of  the  tow- 
boat  wheel  underway. 

A  third  break-through  occurred.  Bfr. 
Struble  said.  In  the  steering  control  of  a 
barge  tow.  "By  strategically  locating  rudders 
forward  and  aft  of  the  nozzles,  the  naval 
architects  developed  a  towboat  which  had 
absolute  steering  control,  forward  and  back- 
want. 

ECONOMIC    IMPACT 

The  economic  impact  was  to  triple  the 
productivity  of  the  towboat  and  enable  the 
barge  Industry  to  maintain  the  same  ap- 
proximate level  of  rates  they  were  charging 
In  the  1920's.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Hershey  testified, 
average  barge  rates  actually  declined  about 
10  per  cent  between  1960  and  1969. 

The  barge  Industry  hired  the  Stanford 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business  to 
make  a  study  of  the  economic  Impact  of 
separating  the  regulated  and  unregulated 
traffic  and  breaking  up  40.000  ton  tows.  The 
conclusion  of  Dr.  Karl  Ruppenthal  of  Stan- 
ford was  that  barge  lines'  total  costs  per  ton 
mile  would  have  to  go  up  47  per  cent  and  that 
there  therefore  would  be  a  significant  change 
In  the  rates  charged  by  the  certificated  barge 
lines. 

Asked  at  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics to  translate  these  predictions  of  cost 
Increases  Into  possible  rate  Increases.  Mr. 
Hershey  testified  that  shippers  could  expect  a 
10  to  15  per  cent  rate  Increase  If  the  legis- 
lation falls. 

Since  nothing  could  be  more  In  the  public 
Interest  and  particularly  the  consumer's  In- 
terest than  continuation  of  low  freight 
rates,  the  barge  Industry's  proposal  for  an 
amendment  of  the  bulk  exempt  section  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  section  303(b). 
Is  highly  popular.  The  bill  went  through 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  unani- 
mously In  1967.  but  stuck  fast  In  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with  Its 
merit. 

NOT  ENOUGH  VOTES 

Congressmen  told  the  Water  Transport 
Association,  sponsors  of  the  bill,  that  there 
were  not  enough  votes  to  get  the  bill  out 
unless  there  could  be  some  sort  of  accom- 
modation of  the  railroad  opposition. 

The  railroad  Industry  had  long  sought 
either  the  complete  regulation  of  the  barge 
lines  or  the  deregulation  of  railroads  on  bulk 
commodities.  After  years  of  struggle,  they 
had  failed  to  achieve  either  objective  and 
testified  that  as  a  result  they  were  under  an 
unfair  handicap  In  competing  for  dry-bulk 
traffic  of  the  barge  lines.  They  particu- 
larly objected  to  the  fact  that  the  barge  rates 
were  secret. 

One  leading  railroad  marketing  speclallat 
said  that  If  he  had  a  year's  run  of  the  rates 
actually  charged  by  barge  he  would  be  able 
to  design  rate  proposals  to  compete  for  the 
traffic.  Without  that  knowledge,  he  was 
hopeless.  Thus,  the  actual  regulation  of 
barge  rates  was  not  an  essential  to  Increased 
competition:  knowledge  of  the  charges  made, 
however,  was  crucial. 

Under   the    leadership   of   RepresentatlTe 
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Samuel  N.  Friedel.  chairman  of  the  House 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  subcommit- 
tee, the  committee  put  together  the  two  main 
Issues,  the  need  to  cure  the  "no  mixing" 
problem  and  the  need  to  equalize  to  some 
degree,  the  competition  between  railroads 
and  water  carriers. 

The  railroads  dldnt  get  everything  they 
wanted  out  of  the  compromise.  Neither  did 
the  barge  lines.  They  had  originally  sought  a 
broadening  of  the  bulk  exemption.  This  bad 
been  opposed  as  too  radical  by  both  the  ICC 
and  the  truckers. 

But  the  consumer  certainly  came  out 
ahead.  As  a  published  statement  by  the  Water 
Transport  Association  pointed  out,  the  com- 
promise had  six  basic  public  benefits: 

"1.  Continued  low  river  rates  derived  from 
low  unit  costs  resulting  from  large  tows. 

"2.  More  equitable  rail-water  competition 
and  therefore  additional  stimulus  to  Im- 
proved efficiencies  and  lower  rates  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

"3.  More  Intelligence  on  what  Is  going  on 
In  the  barge  transport  market  place.  Tlie 
more  Intelligence  there  Is,  the  more  effectively 
competition  works. 

"4.  Less  discrimination  In  transportation 
rates.  Discrimination  Inevitably  results  from 
secret  rates. 

"6.  A  report  by  the  ICC,  based  on  facts 
never  before  available,  which  can  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  future  policy-making  by  the 
Congress  after  the  two-year  trial  period  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill. 

"6.  Satisfaction  of  the  public's  right  to 
know  transp)ort  rates." 

DOT   ENTERS   BATTLE 

Some  big  shippers  working  through  Ameri- 
can Waterways  Operators  were  opposed  to  the 
publication  of  rates  and  fears  were  expressed 
that  small  operators  would  find  publication 
burdensome. 

The  E>epartment  of  Transportation  entered 
the  battle  with  the  announcement  that  the 
mixing  rule  bill  seemed  likely  to  go  through 
and  they  Intended  to  use  It  as  a  vehicle  for 
amending  the  rule  of  rate-making  to  give 
more  freedom  In  rate-making  to  the  railroads, 
although  the  railroads  said  they  had  no  In- 
terest In  Joining  the  two  Issues  together. 

The  Department,  however,  said  late  last 
year  that  It  Intended  to  offer  a  bill  to  give 
the  railroads  more  rate-making  freedom.  Dr. 
Paul  Cherlngton,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pol- 
icy and  Intenatlonal  Affairs  said.  "If  these 
two  bills  are  considered  as  a  package,  we  have 
an  exercise  in  good  old-fashioned  log-rolling." 

In  actual  fact  the  barge  Industry  thinks 
the  compromise  will  be  mnch  more  modest 
In  nature.  The  first  estimate  by  AWO  that 
1,700  barge  operators  would  be  affected  has 
been  scaled  back  to  600. 

This  total  Is  disputed  by  the  Water  Trans- 
port Association  which  believes  the  actual 
number  affected  would  be  less  than  200,  and 
probably  less  than  100. 

By  amendment,  the  harbor  and  terminal 
operators  have  been  exempted  and  by  ICC 
rule-making  the  number  of  carriers  required 
to  publish  rates  could  be  much  further  re- 
stricted so  that  short  haul  carriers  could  be 
virtually  eliminated. 

Another  Important  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  would  cut  down  the  burden  of 
filing  rates  for  the  small  operator. 

The  Idea  Is  that  the  carriers  required  to  file 
rates  with  the  ICC  could  be  authorized  to 
Join  together  In  an  agency  tariff  so  that  there 
could  be  one  tariff  agreed  to  by  everybody. 

All  carriers  would,  of  course,  retain  the 
right  of  Independent  action  If  they  desired. 

But  an  agency  tariff  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  having  each  small  barge  line 
publish  his  own  tariff. 

Also  likely  is  the  re-lnstatement  of  the  pro- 
vision In  the  original  mixing  rule  bill  which 
eliminates  the  requirement  that  the  exemp- 
tion applies  only  to  commodities  In  bulk 
carried  "In  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  trade  In  the  handling  and  transportation 
of  such  commodities  as  of  June  1.  1938." 
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ONLT    EXCEPTION 

The  so-called  "magic"  date  has  been  a 
dead  letter  for  some  time.  Tests  before  the 
Commission  have  resulted  In  a  policy  that  In 
effect  states  that  dry  bulk  Is  dry  bulk,  re- 
gardless of  whether  It  was  carried  In  bargee 
before  the  "magic"  date  or  not. 

The  only  exception  Is  sugar  In  bulk  which 
would  be  deregulated  by  elimination  of  the 
date.  Again  deregulation  of  sugar  would  In- 
tensify competition  for  the  sugar  traffic. 
Rates  would  be  published,  but  no  economic 
regulation  would  be  possible  and  the  traffic 
would  not  be  restricted  to  the  regulated 
barge  lines. 

The  Depcutment  of  Transportation  suc- 
ceeded In  holding  up  the  legislation  before 
the  Rules  Committee  last  year.  The  vote  was 
a  narrow  seven  to  six.  If  the  DOT  can  be  per- 
suaded to  separate  out  the  very  large  Issue 
of  amendment  to  the  rule  of  rate-making, 
bound  to  be  highly  controversial  with  the 
railroads,  shippers,  truckers,  and  water  car- 
riers, the  main  objection  will  remain  those 
who  want  secret  rates. 

CASE  rOR  SECRET  RATES 

The  case  for  secret  rates  Is  not  believed  to 
be  a  strong  one.  It  does  permit  large  shippers 
to  negotiate  advantageous  rates  on  a  spot 
basis.  But.  as  other  shippers  point  out,  one 
shipper's  advantage  Is  another  shipper's  dis- 
advantage. Shippers  generally  would  be  bet- 
ter off  without  discrimination  In  rates,  they 
say.  For  example,  very  low  back  haul  rates 
can  often  be  negotiated.  The  barge  operator 
Is  glad  to  get  any  rate  that  will  help  him 
return  the  barge  to  the  origin  point. 
But  this  means,  barge  operators  point  out, 
that  one  shipper  Is  subsidizing  the  other. 
If  there  Is  two-way  traffic,  the  first  shipper 
has  a  right  to  share  In  the  economies  of  the 
two-way  operation. 

After  the  Rules  Committee  votes  out  the 
bill,  amendments  can  be  made  on  the  floor 
and  the  blU  then  goes  to  the  Senate,  where 
It  Is  well  and  favorably  known. 

The  barge  operators  believe  their  IS-year 
struggle  is  near  the  end.  If.  by  some  mis- 
chance, the  legislation  falls,  there  Is  senti- 
ment in  the  barge  Industry  for  letting  the 
axe  fall  and  raising  the  rates.  "How  simple 
our  life  would  be,"  the  argument  runs,  "If 
we  raised  the  rates  IS  per  cent  and  let  the 
shippers  do  all  the  work  of  getting  them 
down  again  by  passing  the  bill." 


BOY  SCOUTS'  60TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  February  7  through  13.  1970, 
marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  it  Is  with  great 
admiration  that  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  again  express  my  genuine  Interest  in 
and  affection  of  this  outstanding  orga- 
nization. 

I  know  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
shares  my  pride  In  the  fine  job  that 
scouting  does  for  the  youth  of  America. 
Over  36  million  boys  have  been  proud 
members  of  Scout  units  and  have  earned 
their  steps  up  the  ladder  of  achievement 
within  the  organization  since  it  was 
founded  In  our  Nation's  Capital  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1910.  Today  the  national  mem- 
bership stands  at  over  6  million.  In  Cub 
packs,  scouting  groups,  and  Ebcplorer 
posts.  Scouts  of  all  ages,  under  the  capa- 
ble guidance  of  their  leaders,  work  to- 
ward character  development,  physical 
fitness,  and  outstanding  leadership. 
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In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  organiza- 
tion more  sympathetic  or  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  our  youth  and  this  In  Itself 
makes  membership  a  deeply  personal 
experience  for  every  boy.  This  I  know 
personally  because  both  of  my  sons  were 
Scouts  at  one  time.  They  are,  of  course, 
grown  now,  but  I  still  recall  the  meet- 
ings I  attended  as  a  rwirent — and  at- 
tended proudly. 

I  recall  that  one  of  our  colleagues  who 
had  been  a  district  attorney  for  12  years 
before  being  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  once  told  me  that  in  all 
his  yefirs  In  law  enforcement,  he  could 
not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  a 
juvenile  case  Involved  a  Boy  Scout.  And 
I  am  told  that  throughout  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  the  ratio  of  juvenile  cases  in- 
volving boys  who  have  participated  in 
scouting  is  only  one  out  of  every  thou- 
sand. In  this  era  of  unrest  and  mounting 
problems  in  which  we  are  witnessing  the 
struggle  of  so  many  of  our  young 
people  for  a  clear  vision  of  their  place 
in  the  future,  scouting  is  indeed  one  of 
the  best  proven  methods  of  developing 
individual  character  and  qualities  of 
leadership. 

Our  Boy  Scouts  are  definitely  among 
our  greatest  assets  and  at  this  time  of 
their  60th  anniversary  I  consider  It  a 
high  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  them  and 
wish  for  each  of  thesn.  continued  suc- 
cess. Scouts  today  ase  mindful,  as  they 
were  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  of 
the  opening  phrase  of  their  oath:  "On 
my  honor  I  will  do  my  best."  No  more 
can  we  ask  of  anyone. 


THE  MISSING  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  20 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  I  pointed  out 
the  administration's  failure  In  opening 
new  Job  Corps  centers.  Last  yeau-  when 
the  administration  closed  59  Job  Corps 
centers  over  the  strenuous  objections  of 
53  Members  of  Congress,  who  joined  me 
in  introducing  House  resolutions  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  imwise  action.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Shultz  told  Congress  that  at  least 
10  of  the  30  new  centers,  which  the  ad- 
ministration then  promised,  would  be 
opened  by  September  1969.  As  I  said  on 
January  20,  the  administration  is  seri- 
ously remiss.  Thus  far.  only  two  com- 
pletely new  centers — in  Atlanta  and 
Phoenix — have  been  opened.  Two 
others — in  New  Jersey  and  Hawaii — &re 
merely  replacements  for  previous  centers 
which  were  on  the  same  {dtes. 

In  my  speech  of  January  20  I  also 
called  upon  the  administration  to  utilize 
abandoned  buildings  for  new  centers.  An 
article  which  appears  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  9,  by  John  Herbers, 
reports  the  availability  of  such  aban- 
doned buildings,  and  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  also  com- 
mending to  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
Eve  Edstrom  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 7  Washington  Post,  and  which  re- 
ports the  delay  in  opening  new  Job  Corps 
centers. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
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(From  Um  WuMn«ton  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  7. 

1B70) 
Xkbollib  Coon  Soab  on  Cximas  fob  Job 

COKPS 

(By  Eve  Bdatrom) 
Th*  NUon  ftdiiilnl5tr«tloD  b»a  fallen  tMr  be- 
hind Its  schedule  (or  opening  30  new  "mini" 
oenten  for  Job   Corpe  youtb,  and  enroUee 
ooata  are  far  In  excess  of  orlgla&l  estimates. 

After  ordering  tbe  shutdown  of  59  Job 
Corps  centers  last  year,  Labor  Secretary 
George  P.  Sbultc  told  Congress  that  at  least 
10  of  the  new  centers  would  be  opened  by 
last  September. 

But  as  of  yesterday,  only  four  were  In  op- 
eration and  two  of  tbem.  with  the  btUk  of 
enrollees.  are  on  the  ssime  New  Jersey  and 
HawaU  sites  that  housed  Job  Corps  enrollees 
under  the  Johnson  administration. 

Nlzon  administration  officials  also  esti- 
mated that  costs  of  the  new  program  for 
each  enrollee  would  be  In  the  neighborhood 
of  15300  annually.  But  actual  start-up  costs, 
exclusive  of  capital  outlays,  appear  to  be 
double  or  triple  that  amount. 

Cost  figures  were  bard  to  come  by  at  the 
Labor  Department  yesterday.  But  one  source 
•aid  $749,960  already  has  been  spent  on  op- 
erating a  new  center  at  Phoeulx.  That  center 
has  had  only  50  enrollees  since  Octcber  so  the 
cost  averages  almost  tl5.000  an  enroUee. 

No  actual  expenditure  figures  for  the  other 
new  center  at  Atlanta  were  available.  But  the 
operator  of  the  center  has  a  12  061.474  con- 
tract to  rvm  It  during  fiscal  1970.  It  opened 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  with  about  30  enrollees. 
and  reportedly  a  stafil  of  86. 

The  eventual  capacities  of  both  the  Phoenix 
•nd  Atlanta  centers  wlU  be  350. 

Therefore.  Assistant  Labor  Secretary  for 
Manpower  Arnold  Weber  said  no  meaningful 
cost  calculations  can  be  made  until  the  cen- 
ters are  operating  at  full  capacity.  When  that 
happens,  he  said  he  believed  the  estimated 
enrollee  cost  of  $5300  will  be  met. 
■iCBiTrnNc  DnmctTLTT 
However,  tbe  lAbor  Department  has  been 
having  difficulty  recruiting  enrollees  for  the 
program.  Por  exam^e.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  Interest  white  girls  to  go  to  the  Atlanta 
taelllty  which  is  In  a  Negro  neighborhood. 

Weber  said  It  wovUd  be  fair  to  state  that 
the  admlnJstratlon's  "original  ambitious 
■chedule  for  opening  the  new  centers  has 
not  been  realized." 

But  he  said  this  was  a  "conscious  d»- 
eUlon"  based  on  the  administration's  desire 
to  operate  successful,  high  quality  centers. 
Be  further  noted  numerous  problems  have 
arisen  concerning  the  location  of  sites. 

As  Rep.  WUllam  P.  Ryan  (D-N.T.)  has 
pointed  out.  there  still  Is  no  center  for  New 
York  Olty  youth  because  Long  Island  resi- 
dents have  been  objecting  strenuously  to 
such  use  of  a  site  that  the  Job  Corps  plans 
to  take  over. 

Therefore,  although  the  administration 
■aid  one  of  Its  purpoeas  in  eetabUshlng  the 
new  centers  was  to  permit  enrollees  to  be 
'elose  to  home.  New  York  boys  are  being 
■hipped  to  the  old  established  centen  in 
Kentucky  and  Indiana,  which  were  not  af- 
fected by  last  year^  shutdown  orders. 

Foa  Kxw  TEMsrr  onlt 

Many  of  the  New  York  youth  formerly  were 
sent  to  Camp  Kilmer  in  New  Jersey,  but  Ryan 
■aid  that  center  now  has  been  restricted  to 
handle  only  New  Jersey  young  people. 

The  New  Jersey  site,  which  used  to  train 
about  1600  young  people,  now  has  about  170 
boys  enrolled,  while  the  center  In  Hawaii 
has  about  2S0  enrollees. 

Ryan  said  It  Is  shocking  that  the  adminis- 
tration. In  providing  for  only  600  young  peo- 
ple at  the  new  centers  at  the  present  time, 
"has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  commitment"  to 
operate  substitute  centers  tor  those  that  were 
■but  down. 

He  also  said  that  many  of  the  closings 
have  been  wasteful.  H*  noted  that  an  esoel- 
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lent  center  was  closed  In  St.  Louis  and  now 
the  administration  Is  shopping  around  to  find 
a  different  suitable  location.   •   •   • 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  9,   1970] 

UaSAN    Pasadox:    DwnxiNos    Abandonxb 

DxsprrB  HousiNO  SuoaTAOX 

(By  John  Berbers) 

WssHiNaTON,  February  8. — In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  three  miles  southeast  of  the 
Capitol,  there  Is  a  cluster  of  two  and  three- 
story  apartment  buildings  set  on  rolling  hills 
and  separated  by  tree-lined  streets,  lawns, 
sidewalks  and  play  areas. 

Tbe  buildings,  erected  In  the  nlneteen- 
fortles,  are  made  of  clean  brick,  and  the  de- 
sign is  not  unattractive.  Yet  entire  blocks  of 
them  are  vacant,  their  windows  and  doors, 
covered  with  plywood.  In  the  few  that  are 
occupied,  people  live  only  on  the  upper  floors 
because  the  g;round  level  la  considered  too 
vulnerable  to  burglars,  who  roam  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

On  a  winter  afternoon,  the  area  seems  to  be 
a  ghost  town  occupied  by  children  at  play. 
This  scene  of  premature  decay  and  abandon- 
ment provides  visual  evidence  of  a  trend  that 
Is  evident  In  large  cities  across  the  country: 

While  the  nation  Is  undergoing  the  most 
critical  housing  shortage  since  World  War  n, 
structurally  sound  dwellings  In  the  Inner 
cities  are  being  abandoned  In  Increasing 
numbers  to  vandalism  and  demolition. 

In  Detroit,  where  there  are  3,000  empty 
buildings — 1 JOO  of  them  abandoned  by  their 
owners — Jack  Kelley.  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  tbe  Department  of  Buildings  and  Safety 
Engineering,  said: 

People  are  looking  all  over  (or  good  homes 
and  we  have  thousands  of  these  empty  ones 
around." 

CAUSIS   TKKMXD    COUPLXX 

The  causes  are  complex  and  are  Inter- 
twined with  all  the  other  factors  of  urban 
distress,  especially  the  troubles  of  poor  mi- 
norities. A  survey  of  14  major  cities  showed 
that  the  abandonment  of  boiising  that  could 
be  rehabilitated  at  a  reasonable  cost  Is  oc- 
curring almost  exclusively  In  poor  minority 
neighborhoods. 

The  acceleration  of  this  process,  however, 
seems  to  be  caused  chiefly  by  these  develop- 
ments: 

The  landlord,  who  has  been  accused  for 
years  of  overcharging  and  underaervldng  low 
Inconte  families,  now  finds  the  slum  unprofit- 
able and  Is  withdrawing  as  fast  as  possible. 
"The  buildings  become  harder  to  rent,  and 
the  owners  find  It  more  economical  simply  to 
walk  away,"  said  Albert  Nervlanl,  chief  of  the 
St.  Louis  housing  code  enforcement  office. 
Tenant  strikes  and  urban  violence  at  recent 
years  also  have  discouraged  investors. 

Economic  conditions  that  are  holding  down 
construction  of  new  housing — high  costs  and 
Interest  rates  and  scarcity  of  capital — are  also 
hampering  rehabilitation  and  simple  repairs. 

Whites,  and  to  some  extent  blacks,  when 
they  have  the  means  and  opportunity,  are 
migrating  to  the  suburbs  or  outer  areas  of 
the  city  to  escape  blighted  neighborhoods. 
Por  example,  Negroes  are  moving  from  Ana- 
oostla,  the  southeastern  section  of  Washing- 
ton, Into  Prince  Oeorges  County,  Md.,  leaving 
behind  vecant  units  that  would  be  snapped 
up  If  they  were  not  In  a  distressed  area. 

Federal  and  local  programs  of  rehsblllta- 
tlon.  housing  subsidies  and  demolition  pro- 
grams are  barely  making  a  dent  In  the  aban- 
donment process.  In  the  Roxbury  section 
of  Boston,  3,700  apartments  have  been  reba- 
bllltated  recently  under  Federal  and  local 
effort,  but  tbe  number  of  abandoned  or 
vacant  buUdlngs  In  the  city  has  Increased 
from  450  to  800  In  tbe  last  two  years. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  at  last  count  there 
were  34.000  vacant  residential  structures, 
Ivan  B.  Bluckman,  assistant  botislng  dlrec- 
tor.  said,  "There  are  thousands  of  aban- 
doned properties  in  Philadelphia  that  are 
not  the  responsibility  of  anyooa." 
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TWO  roUCT  APPBOACHXS 

This  raises  the  question  of  national  policy. 

The  previous  Administration  had  planned 
on  expanded  urban  renewal,  Model  Cities  and 
other  Federal  programs  to  help  to  arreet 
Inner  city  decay.  Tbe  Nixon  Administration, 
however.  Is  taking  a  different  approach.  Por 
example,  the  Democrats  had  projected  Model 
Cities  appropriations  at  about  $1 -billion  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Mr.  NUon's  new  budget 
calls  for  half  of  that,  which  to  the  current 
expenditure. 

What  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  prom« 
Islng  instead  Is  action  and  programs  that 
will  help  the  minority  poor  to  acquire  more 
personal  wealth  and  earning  capahlllty  and 
opportunity  to  move  Into  better  neighbor- 
hoods, as  whites  have  done. 

Some  local  officials  say  this  does  not  an« 
swer  what  will  happen  to  the  Inner  cities, 
and  they  fear  that  abondonment  and  blight 
will  spreiMl  to  stable  neighborhoods  If  left 
unchecked.  For  example,  fairly  new  apart- 
ments In  the  Anacoetia  section  of  Washing- 
ton are  vacant  and  boarded  up  because  they 
are  cloee  to  distressed  areas. 

According  to  the  survey,  the  problem  of 
abandonment  is  worst  In  the  large  cities  of 
the  Industrial  East  and  Middle  West.  In  New 
York,  officials  estimate  that  114,000  apart- 
ments have  been  lost  since  1966  because  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  buildings. 

The  trend  Is  found  also,  however.  In  South- 
ern and  Western  cities  where  there  Is  a 
large  minority  population.  In  Houston,  offi- 
cials estimate  there  are  7,600  abandoned 
dwellings,  and  New  Orleans  recently  cloeed 
part  of  a  five-block  area  near  the  center  of 
town  because  of  decay. 

In  Chicago,  where  1.400  buildings  were  de- 
molished by  court  order  last  year,  John 
Hlgbt,  chief  of  tbe  city's  bxilldlng  demolition, 
said  that  most  of  tbe  cases  fell  Into  a  pat- 
tern. 

THIEVKS    MOVE     IN 

"The  neighborhood  deteriorates,  crime  In- 
creases," he  said.  "Tenants  damage  tbe 
buildings  and  may  balk  at  paying  their 
rents.  The  landlord  Is  hailed  Into  housing 
court  for  violations.  If  he  tries  to  comply,  he 
finds  It  difficult  to  get  a  good  contractor  to 
go  Into  the  area.  He  Just  quits  trying. 

"Eventually.  It  gets  so  bad  people  more 
out.  Thieves  and  vandals  come  In.  Plumbing, 
heating  and  electrical  services  are  stripped 
and  sold  for  salvage.  Eventually  the  thieves 
go  through  the  floor  and  dig  up  the  lead 
pipes  and  sell  them. 

"A  building,  which  not  long  before  could 
have  been  repaired.  Is  wrecked  beyond  re- 
pair. And  then  it  ends  up  under  the  ball  at 
tbe  court's  direction." 

One  building  In  Chicago  provides  a  case 
study  of  sonae  of  tbe  conflict,  sociology  and 
economics  Involved.  The  building,  at  6801-00 
Calumet  Avenue  on  the  South  Side,  was 
erected  In  1901  and  contained  34  apartments. 

To  make  more  money  by  packing  in  more 
families,  the  owners  converted  It  some  years 
later  to  96  units  In  violation  of  tbe  build- 
ing codes.  The  courts  In  1963,  after  a  com- 
plaint had  been  filed,  ordered  It  deconverted 
to  34  units. 

Last  June,  an  Inspection  showed  tbe  build- 
ing to  be  largely  occupied  but  In  a  state  of 
neglect  and  Infested  with  rats  and  roaches. 
The  authorities  said  that  the  building  could 
have  been  put  Into  shape  without  major 
work. 

The  owners.  Cheers  Bnterprtses,  Inc.,  did 
not  follow  tbe  orders  of  the  court  In  cor- 
recting code  violations,  and  on  Oct.  24  city 
Inspectors  found  the  building  vacant  and 
stripped  of  plumbing  and  beating  facilities. 
The  case  was  moved  to  demolition  court. 

PANTHCaS   OCCX7PIXD   buhaing 

Subsequently,  members  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther party  occupied  the  building,  and  It 
was  there  on  Nov.  13  that  tbe  shooting  oc- 
curred In  which  two  i>ollcemen  and  a  Pan- 
ther were  killed  and  several  poUcemen  and 
Panters  wounded. 
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On  Dec.  1,  the  building  was  ordered  de- 
molished, and  last  week,  after  several  delays 
caused  by  cold  weather,  the  structure  was 
gone. 

One  hopeful  sign,  housing  officials  say, 
Is  the  tax  reform  enacted  last  year,  which 
cuts  the  amount  of  depreciation  an  owner 
can  claim  during  bis  first  few  years  of  owner- 
ship. The  previous  depredation  table  en- 
couraged a  rapid  turnover  of  buildings  and 
thus  their  deterioration. 


CITY  OIL:  COUNTRY  WATER 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP   MICIIIOAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  January  22, 
1970.  Issue  of  the  Lelanau  Enterprise 
Tribune.  I  am  certain  all  of  you  will 
agree  with  the  editor — saving  the  cities  is 
important  in  saving  the  Nation,  and 
small  town  and  country  people  have  as 
big  a  stake  in  keeping  a  healthy  nation 
as  anyone.  The  editorial  follows: 
Crrr  On.;  Countet  Wa-rb 

The  easy-going  antipathy  between  the 
dwellers  of  tbe  city  and  those  of  the  cotintry- 
■Ide  Is  an  element  of  our  society  that  we 
probably  couldn't  live  without,  particularly 
In  tourist  areas  like  ours  where  each  year 
tbe  locals  try  to  understand  and  Imitate  the 
resorters  and  the  resorters  try  to  mix  with 
the  locals,  and  each  group  finally  gives  up  In 
September,  deciding  It's  a  matter  of  com- 
bining city  oU  and  country  water. 

This  good-natured  opposition  to  the 
healthy  variety,  but  there  to  an  unhealthy 
type  of  urban-rural  enmity  that  shows  up 
now  and  then.  One  time  It  appeared  In  Mich- 
igan was  last  year  when  numerous  conser- 
vation clubs  and  outstate  communities 
charged  that  tbe  state  was  reneging  In  the 
way  It  divided  up  the  parks  and  recreation 
bond  money  approved  by  voters  tbe  previous 
November. 

Governor  William  MlUlken  and  others 
wanted  to  give  a  sizable  chunk  to  urban 
areas.  Some  people  said  he  was  only  going 
where  tbe  most  votee  were  and  that  It  was 
merely  a  strategy  to  draw  more  votes  out 
of  the  cities  for  the  OOP.  MlUlken,  though, 
probably  lost  one  outstate  vote  for  every  one 
he  picked  up  In  the  cities  by  deciding  to 
rough-shod  his  way  through  tbe  Issue.  He 
truly  believed  the  cities  needed  recreation 
funds  at  least  as  much  as  other  regions. 

Tbe  governor's  new  plan  largely  won  out, 
and  now  Mllllken  has  followed  through  by 
calling  a  conference  on  urban  letoure  In  De- 
troit next  week  In  conjunction  with  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  tbe  Michigan  Natural  Re- 
sources Council. 

"Letoure  time  can  Improve  man's  sense 
of  well  being,  or  free  him  to  take  out  angers 
and  frtistratlons  on  hto  surroundings,"  Mll- 
llken said  In  announcing  tbe  conference. 
"It  to  the  sense  of  a  man's  importance  to 
himself  that  gives  him  a  grip  on  hto  life." 

Not  every  Michigan  city  suffers  from  tbe 
specific  llto  that  Mllllken  alludes  to,  but 
most  of  them,  especially  the  big  ones,  are 
sick  and  getting  sicker.  Some  non-clty- 
dwellers  smugly  sit  back  ad  say,  "tough  luck, 
but  we  shouldnt  have  to  worry  about  their 
problems,"  all  the  while  forgetting  that  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  achieve  in  the 
city  but  one  of  the  most  Important  for  a 
feeling  of  "weU  being,"  as  the  governor  put 
It,  to  a  closeness  with  nature,  free  of  pollu- 
tion, blight  and  crime.  Letoure,  with  Its  po- 
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tentlal  for  sloth  and  violence,  also  has  tbe 
potential  of  reuniting  men  with  nature. 

Instead  of  being  smug,  we  should  be  com- 
plimented by  tbe  city  folks'  finally  coming 
around  to  valuing  the  good  earth,  as  we  al- 
ways have  done.  Now  that  America  has  sud- 
denly woke  up  to  find  Itself  primarily  urban 
and  Industrial,  a  few  leaders,  like  President 
Nixon  and  Governor  Mllllken,  are  trying  to 
convince  us  that  saving  the  cities  to  Impor- 
tant In  saving  the  nation,  and  that  small 
town  and  country  people  have  as  big  a  stake 
In  keeping  a  healthy  nation  as  anyone. 


OPERATION  APPRECIATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   UABTUUn) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Washington,  D.C, 
recently  presented  a  program  at  which 
James  Mema,  aide  to  the  National 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League,  described  the  work  of  Operation 
Appreciation.  Operation  Appreciation  is 
a  program  which  Mr.  Mema  began  3% 
years  ago  to  give  sdd  and  entertainment 
to  returning  Vietnam  casualties.  I  should 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Mema  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League  for  their  fine  work  in 
this  area  by  including  the  introductory 
remarks  and  the  text  of  Mr.  Mema's 
speech  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

INTKODOCTION    OP    GUXST    SpKAKKE,    JaMXS    E. 

Mesna,  bt   Geobge  T.  Stapford 

This  past  Veterans  Day,  November  11th, 
President  Nixon  announced  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  program  of  visits  by  outstanding 
Americans  to  Veterans  Admintotratlon  Hos- 
pltato  throughout  the  United  States.  He 
called  tbe  program  the  VIP  Program— the 
InltlaU  VIP  standing  for  "Very  Importcuit 
Patients." 

The  program  Is  to  Involve  nearly  500  out- 
standing Americans  volunteering  their  time 
to  visit  hospitalized  veterans.  The  volunteers 
will  Include  famous  names  from  the  fields  of 
entertainment,  professional  football,  base- 
baU,  basketball,  etc. 

WeU.  I  dont  know  If  President  Nixon  to 
aware  of  It  or  not,  but  such  a  type  program 
has  been  functioning  practically  within  a 
shadow's  length  of  the  White  House  for  the 
past  3^  years — right  here  In  the  Washington 
area — at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  to  be  ex- 
act. The  name  of  thto  program  to  Operation 
Appreciation. 

Our  guest  speaker  tonight  to  the  origina- 
tor and  Chairman  of  Operation  Apprecia- 
tion. Operation  Appreciation  has  been  fan- 
tastically successful  and  to  believed  to  be 
the  Nation's  first  substantial  and  continu- 
ing aid  program  for  returning  Vietnam  cas- 
ualties. The  program  has  received  much  na- 
tional attention,  has  been  cited  by  the  Free- 
dom Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  has  been 
praised  on  the  floors  of  Congress  on  many 
occasions,  and  most  Importantly,  has  served 
as  a  model  and  the  impetus  for  adoption 
by  numerous  other  organizations  at  hun- 
dreds of  military  and  veterans  hospltato 
across  the  country. 

We  have  asked  our  guest  speaker  to  tell  us 
about  Operation  Appreciation.  He  will  con- 
clude hto  remarks  with  some  personal  obser- 
vations about  the  Vtotnam  Veteran. 

Before  we  begin  the  program,  let  me  give 
you  a  Uttle  background  about  our  guest 
speaker. 

A  naUve  of  New  York,  ha  spent  10  yean 
of  hto  youth  In  two  Catholic  orphanages  In 
Bockland  County.  New  York.  He's  a  oondsat 
veteran  of  the  Korean  War,  having  served 
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three  years  in  the  Marine  Corps  tnm  1B80- 
1963.  He's  a  1967  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He's  a  co-founder  and  Past 
Commandant  of  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Detachment.  Marine  Corps  League.  Last  year 
he  served  as  State  Commandant  of  the  Ma-  ' 
rlne  Corps  League  In  Maryland.  Having 
progressed  from  local  and  state  level,  he  to 
now  serving  as  Aide  to  the  National  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Oorpe  League. 

In  1968,  In  nationwide  competition  he  was 
named  the  Marine  of  the  Year  at  the  National 
Convention  of  tbe  Marine  Corps  League  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Last  year  he  was 
named  one  of  the  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America  for  1969  by  the  National  Jayoees  and 
the  Outstanding  Americans  Foundation. 

In  professional  life,  he  to  a  Government 
Public  Affairs  Officer  with  the  Naval  Supply 
Systems  Command  In  Washington. 

Married  to  hto  college  sweetheart  and  the 
father  of  four  children,  he  makes  hto  home  In 
New  CarroUton,  Maryland. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  officially  wel- 
come and  present  our  guest  speaker — a  recog- 
nized outstanding  veteran  ^>okeeman,  Mr. 
Jim  Mema. 

The  Viittnam  Veteran — ^America's  Most 

Underrated  War  Hsto 

(By  James  E.  Mema) 

Operation  Appreciation  to  the  name  of  a 
volimteer  "home-front  support  program" 
which  we  originated  In  the  Washington  area 
some  aVi  years  ago.  In  May,  1966.  As  the 
name  Implies,  we  had  but  one  purpose  In 
mind — we  simply  wanted  to  show  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  American  flghtlng  man — 
to  let  h'l"  know  that  he  hod  not  been  for- 
gotten— that  hto  great  personal  sacrifices  in 
defense  of  freedom  were  appreciated  by  many 
of  hto  fellow  Americans. 

We  began  the  program  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  shortly  after  the  return  back  to  the 
States  of  some  of  the  first  American  casual- 
ties from  the  Vietnam  War.  We  IntentlonaUy 
selected  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  as  the  place 
to  start  thto  program  because  thto  was  where 
the  wounded  Marines  In  thto  area  were 
being  sent  for  recuperation,  rest,  and  treat- 
ment. Being  former  Marines,  a  few  of  us  from 
the  Prince  Georges  County  (Maryland)  De- 
tachment, Marine  Corps  League  felt  that 
thto  was  a  situation  where  we  oolght  be  able 
to  be  of  some  immediate  asstotance  to  our 
feUow  Marines. 

WeU.  what  to  Operation  Appreciation? 
What  kind  of  a  Job  has  It  done  and  what  form 
of  asstotance  has  It  rendered? 

In  a  nutshell.  Operation  Appreciation  has 
provided  a  diversity  of  enjoyment  and  en- 
tertainment for  the  wounded  Marine  Corps 
and  Navy  Vietnam  veterans  at  Bethesda.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  Nation's  first  substan- 
tial and  continuing  old  program  for  return- 
ing Vietnam  casualties. 

Operation  Appreciation  has  treated  the 
Vietnam  veterans  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospi- 
tal to  more  than  70  outings  and  entertain- 
ment and  recreational  events  since  Its  Incep- 
tion. These  have  ranged  from  taking  the  pa- 
tients to  aU  of  the  major  sports  events,  both 
professional  and  collegiate,  such  as  baseball, 
basketball,  football,  boxing,  soccer,  wrestling, 
stock  car  races  and  tennis  matches,  to  such 
diverse  social  events,  for  example,  as  stage 
play  at  tbe  Washington  National  Theatre, 
concerts  at  Constitution  Hall,  pizza  parties, 
firehouse  parties,  American  Legion  smcAers, 
society  lawn  parties.  Congressional  recep- 
tions on  Capitol  Hill,  embassy  parties,  and 
sports  banquets. 

Some  of  you  may  have  noticed  an  article 
thto  week  In  the  sports  section  of  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  about  the  upcoming  heavyweight 
championship  fight  next  month  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  In  New  York  between  Joe 
Fraaler  and  Jimmy  Ellto.  A  New  York  Con- 
gressman. Representative  Martin  B.  Mc- 
KneaUy  to  trying  to  organize  one  of  the  moat 
unusual  boxing  promotions  In  years — ^having 
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Uae  world's  heaTywelght  title  contender*. 
Prazler  and  EllU.  put  on  an  exhibition  match 
In  the  House  or  Representatives  gymnasium 
before  their  champlonahlp  bout.  Congress* 
man  Jim  Wright  ai  Texas  Is  even  hopeful  at 
this  time  of  being  allowed  to  spar  a  short 
round  with  either  contender,  should  the  pro- 
posed match  In  Washington  come  off. 

I  spoke  to  Congressman  McKnealiy  about 
this  on  Wednesday  over  the  phone.  I  told  him 
I  hoped  the  exhibition  would  take  place  and 
that  If  It  did.  I  would  like  to  bring  a  group 
of  wounded  Biarlne*  from  the  hospital  as  his 
guests  to  watch  the  match.  Congressman  Mc- 
Kneaily  Informed  me  he  Is  confident  that 
the  proposed  match  may  take  place  shortly 
and  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  have  the 
"Gyrenes.'*  as  be  affectionately  called  them, 
as  his  guests. 

When  we  take  the  patients  on  an  outing, 
and  we've  had  up  to  as  many  as  150  at  one 
time,  we  usually  try  to  make  arrangements  to 
take  them  behind  the  scenes.  Into  the  locker 
room  after  a  baseball  game,  for  example,  to 
meet  with  Brooks  Robinson  ot  the  Baltimore 
Orioles,  or  back  stage  after  a  performance  at 
Washington's  National  Theatre  for  a  visit 
with  actreas  Myma  Loy  or  singer  Kiss  Pearl 
Bailey. 

Operation  Appreciation  Is  also  concerned 
about  the  long  and  sometimes  lonely  hotirs 
at  Bethesda  and.  to  help  brighten  at  least 
some  of  them.  It  arranges  for  variety  shows 
and  "cheer-up"  visits  by  friends,  the  service- 
man's Congressman,  pretty  girls,  local  talent, 
and  prominent  personalities. 

On  one  occasion,  thanks  to  a  referral  that 
I  had  received  from  sportswrlter  Bob  Addle  of 
the  Washington  Post.  It  was  Joe  Garaglola  of 
baseball  and  radio  and  television  fame  that 
I  contacted  at  his  home  In  Scarsdale,  New 
York  with  a  request  to  come  to  Bethesda  for 
a  visit  with  the  patients.  Joe  promptly  ad- 
Justed  his  schedule  and  piUd  a  generous  visit. 
He  was  an  Instant  success  with  his  highly 
amusing  banter  of  sports  stories  and  film 
clips  from  national  television  shows  on  which 
he  bad  appeared. 

The  Washington  Redskins  football  team  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  groups  we've  ever 
brought  to  the  hospital.  Sonny  Jurgensen, 
S*m  Huff,  and  Bobby  BCltchell  received  the 
biggest  ovation  of  all  the  players.  I  will  al- 
ways remember  this  encounter  of  both 
groups,  the  young  wo\uided  Marines  and  the 
pro  football  players,  each  Idolizing  each 
other  and  each  representative  of  teamwork  at 
Its  finest.  In  my  opinion.  It  was  a  meeting 
ct  "champions  among  champions." 

Singer  Judy  Garland  was  another  celebrity 
that  I  was  fortunate  to  persuade  to  come 
to  Bethesda.  Accompanied  by  a  piano  on 
wheels.  Miso  Garland  went  from  ward  to  ward 
bringing  chants  of  music  and  cheer  to  the 
combat-weary  Marines. 

Another  distinguished  visitor  whom  we 
escorted  to  Bethesda  was  Mrs  William  Henry 
Sullivan.  Jr..  the  National  President-General 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Seeing  first-hand  the  results  of  Opera- 
tion Appreciation.  Mrs.  Sullivan  saw  to 
It  that  the  doors  to  Constitution  Hall  were 
opened  wide  for  free  admittance  to  concerts 
by  hospitalized  servicemen.  She  also  saw  to 
It  that  our  program  was  adopted  nationally 
by  the  hundreds  of  D^Jl.  Chapters  across 
the  country. 

We  have  also  conducted  gift  drives  for  the 
patients  on  occasion  and  the  response  has 
always  been  most  heart-warming,  resulting 
In  a  deluge  of  gifts  and  small  necessities. 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  many  local  and 
national  business  firms. 

Operation  Appreciation  has  many  sup- 
porters. Our  most  acUve  and  Interested 
booster  by  far  Is  Mrs.  Marjorle  Merrlweather 
Poet,  well  known  Washington  socialite  and 
philanthropist.  Words  are  inadequate  to  ex- 
press the  high  esteem  which  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Marine  Corps  League,  the  patients 
and  staff  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  hold  In 
their  hearts  for  this  gracious  and  compas- 
sionate lady.   In  her  own  unheralded  way. 
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Mrs.  Post  has  provided  financial  support 
making  possible  many  of  the  activities  of 
Operation  Appreciation.  She  constantly  In- 
quiries about  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
"her  bojrs"  at  Bethesda  and  has  entertained 
hundreds  of  Vietnam  Veterans  at  gala  par- 
ties at  HlUwood.  her  Washington  estate,  on 
a  number  of  occasions. 

Thl&  then,  m  quick  fashion.  Is  what  Op- 
eration Appreciation  la  all  about.  It's  simply 
a  people-lo-people  way  of  saying  "thank  you" 
to  some  truly  deserving  and  outstanding 
young  Americans. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  and  the  priv- 
ilege to  appear  before  community,  civic,  and 
other  fine  service-oriented  groups  such  as 
Kiwanls  here  tonight  to  explain  Operation 
Appreciation  and  to  urge  adoption  of  similar 
programs  at  the  many  military  and  veterans 
hospitals  throughout  this  great  land  of  ours. 
I  believe  we've  attained  many  fine  results. 
The  program  has  been  editorially  endorsed 
by  leading  newspapers  and  has  been  adopted 
by  other  organizations  It  has  been  cited  at 
length  In  the  Congressional  Record  a  num- 
ber of  times  which  has  helped  Immensely  to 
spread  the  word  nationally. 

It  is  Imperative  that  programs  of  this  type 
be  continued  throughout  the  Nation  because 
the  war  In  Vietnam  is  far  from  over  and 
many  casualties  continue  to  return  home 
dally  for  recuperation  and  rehabilitation.  To 
date,  more  than  265,000  Americans  have  been 
wounded  In  action  In  Vietnam.  Many  of  these 
servicemen  will  be  hospitalized  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Por  anyone  who  gets  involved  In  a  program 
of  tills  type,  he  or  she  will  find  that  the  hours 
oftentimes  are  long  but  the  rewards  In  terms 
of  personal  satisfaction  and  grauficatlon  are 
many. 

With  your  Indulgence.  I  would  like  to  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  about  this 
remarkable  young  man  of  our  times — the 
Vietnam  Veteran.  After  coming  Into  contact 
with,  working  with,  and  literally  counselling 
hundred  and  hundreds  of  these  fine  young 
Americans.  I  believe  I  have  formed  some  per- 
sonal opinions  and  observations  about  these 
men  from  a  unique  and  close  personal  van- 
tage point.  I  would  like  to  share  some  of 
these  thoughts  with  you. 

And  while  I'm  referring  primarily  to  the 
young  Bdarlne  of  today,  the  same  thoughu 
can  be  equally  expressed  for  our  gallant  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  Coast  Guardsmen 
who  are  performing  Just  as  valiantly  and 
courageously  in  the  struggle  against  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Vietnam  Veteran  Is  the 
most  under-rated  American  war  hero  of  all 
times — he's  truly  our  unheralded  young  pa- 
triot. Never  before  in  our  almost  200  years  of 
existence  have  we  sent  our  brave  defenders 
to  battle  lacking  the  home-front  support  that 
they  do  today. 

This  young  fighting  aum  goes  to  war 
quietly  and  efllclently.  In  Vietnam,  be  faces 
countless  hardships  and  death.  But.  In  the 
tradition  so  well  established  by  his  fore- 
fathers, be  does  his  duty.  And  when  be  comes 
home,  he  can  be  sure  there  will  be  no  na- 
tional outburst  of  emotion  or  flag-waving  In 
his  behalf.  To  the  contrary,  he  comes  home 
as  quietly  as  he  left.  Many  of  these  modern 
American  heroes  return  home  often  as 
strangers  in  their  own  land.  They  are  not 
greeted  as  the  heroes  that  they  are — but  as 
someone  to  be  forgotten  rather  than  re- 
vered— as  someone  who  has  been  guilty  of 
some  wrongdoing. 

Compare  this  attitude  and  treatment  and 
lack  of  respect  to  our  returning  Teterana  of 
World  War  ni  And  even  Korea  I  Then  It 
was  clearly  a  case  of  appreciation  and  prlde^ 
both  for  the  serviceman  and  his  uniform  and 
all  that  he  represented. 

Today,  in  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself.  It's  "Open  Season  on 
the  Armed  Forces."  We  see  all  atx>ut  us  a 
growing  disenchantment  with  the  military 
establishment  and  anything  even  remotely 
connected  with  defense  preparedness. 
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What  effect  does  all  of  this  have,  particu- 
larly the  wave  of  anti-war  moratorium 
demonstrations  on  our  fighting  men.  the 
young  man  of  today  who  bears  arms  in  United 
States  uniform  and  whom  I  have  heard  de- 
scribed by  General  Lew  Walt,  the  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  as  "the 
smartest,  toughest,  best  led.  and  most  highly 
motivated  youngster  who  ever  shouldered  a 
rlfie  In  the  defense  of  this  country." 

Frankly,  he  doesn't  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  It.  He  doesn't  have  time.  As  the  Navy's 
top  Chaplain  Rear  Admiral  James  W.  Kelly 
recently  remarked  upon  his  return  from  his 
annual  Ctirlstmas  visit  to  Vietnam.  "The  U.S. 
serviceman  In  Vietnam  Is  less  concerned 
about  public  opinion  than  the  Job  at  hand." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  dissent  at  home  has 
been  met  with  the  attitude  of  "disgust" 
among  U.S.  fighting  men.  The  effect  on  our 
troops  morale  has  been  Insignificant,  he 
added,  but  he  feels  the  recent  moratorium 
demonstrations  may  have  Inspired  the  enemy. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Gen- 
eral Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr.  recently  ex- 
pressed some  concern  about  this  same  prob- 
lem and  drew  an  appropriate  analogy  of  the 
situation.  He  recalled  attending  the  State 
Dinner  last  Aug\ist  for  the  Moon  Astro- 
nauts— one  of  many  tributes  to  the  bravery 
and  skill  of  these  Incredible  men.  As  he 
watched  and  listened  throughout  the  festive 
occasion,  he  couldn't  help  thinking  about  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  the  young  Marines  In 
Vietnam.  He  noticed  a  serious  and  highly  dis- 
turbing difference.  Our  astronauts  were 
cheered  on  by  all  of  the  American  people  and 
were  greeted  enthusiastically  when  they  re- 
turned. It's  obvious,  he  thought  to  himself, 
that  we  can't  say  the  same  of  the  young  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam.  Many  Americans  do  not 
support  him — too  many  outright  reject  him 
when  he  returns. 

That  same  Individual  Marine.  I  have  found, 
doesn't  like  being  referred  to  as  a  tool  of 
Imperialistic  aggression,  especially  when  the 
accusation  is  made  In  an  American  accent. 
But  be  doesn't  pay  too  much  attention  to 
It.  He's  too  busy  manning  the  outposts  of 
freedom — or  searching  for  mines  set  by  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers — mines  that  have  killed 
and  injured  more  Vietnamese  civilians  than 
they  have  American  troops. 

He's  a  remarkable  young  fellow  doing  a 
man-sized  Job  In  Vietnam — our  man  in  uni- 
form. And  young  Indeed  he  Is — the  average 
age  of  the  80,000  Marines  tliat  General  Walt 
commanded  when  he  was  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force 
In  Vietnam  was  19  But  he's  got  a  pride  in 
his  heritage  and  maturity  beyond  his  youth- 
fulness.  He's  one  of  the  finest  American  Am- 
bassadors the  world  has  ever  seen. 

I  have  mentioned  the  high  dedication  and 
sense  of  purpose  of  the  modem  Marine.  He 
believes  In  what  he  is  fighting  for — be  U 
convinced  that  our  conomltment  is  Just.  And 
he  proves  his  commitment  by  his  actions. 
Since  the  first  Marines  became  eligible  for 
rotation  home  from  Vietnam  In  1066,  a  total 
of  nearly  40.000  Marines  have  voluntarily 
extended  their  tours  for  6  months  or  more 
in  that  country.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of 
two  full  Marine  Divisions.  Of  all  Marines  eli- 
gible to  vote.  75 'r  cast  their  ballots  In  the 
last  national  election — far  greater  than  the 
60%  nationwide  participation  by  eligible 
voters  as  recorders  by  the  Gallup  poll.  This 
la  what  the  young  Marine — the  young  Amer- 
ican— thinks  of  the  American  effort  In  Viet- 
nam— this  U  how  he  sees  his  duty — this  U 
a  good  example  of  how  highly  the  IndlTldual 
Marine  values  his  citizenship. 

According  to  official  Veterans  Administra- 
tion statistics,  there  are  now  approximately 
3  million.  400  thousand  Vietnam  era  veterans 
l>ack  In  clviiian  life.  Seven  hundred  thousand 
enrolled  this  past  Fall  In  education  and  train- 
ing under  the  Vietnam  G.I.  Bill — approxi- 
mately 380.000  are  attending  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities. 

And  I'm  sure  that  most  of  them  are  typical 
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of  the  determination  of  two  of  Prince  Georges 
County's  finest  young  citizens,  Charles  E. 
"Butch"  Joeckel,  Jr.  of  Colmar  Manor  (Mary- 
land) and  John  Clements  of  Cheverly  (Mary- 
land). Both  of  these  young  men  were  seri- 
ously wounded  in  combat  while  serving  with 
the  Marine  Corps  In  Vietnam.  Butch  lost 
both  of  Ills  legs  from  an  enemy  land-mine 
while  leading  a  patrol;  John  Clements  was 
awarded  three  Purple  Hearts  for  his  heroic 
efforts  out  there.  He'll  probably  need  the 
continued  use  of  his  cane  to  help  him  walk, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Both  were  retired  on 
disability  from  the  Corps  due  to  their  in- 
juries— both  are  currently  full-Ume  students 
under  the  O.I.  BUI.  You  ought  to  see  them 
together  strolling  the  campus  of  Prince 
Georges  (immunity  College,  each  helping  the 
other  on  their  way  to  classes.  Witnessing 
their  determinaUon  gives  you  a  great  feeling 
of  pride. 

"Butch"  and  John.  I  feel,  are  typical  of 
the  nearly  half  a  million  inspired  young  men 
who  are  returning  home  from  Vietnam  each 
year.  They  are  the  "mature  Americans"  of 
tomorrow.  They're  not  going  to  shed  the 
mantle  of  leadership — the  qualities  of  char- 
acter— the  firm  determination  they  have  ac- 
quired— when  they  return.  As  General  Walt 
has  said,  "They've  been  shot  at  for  real,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  let  anything  keep  them 
from  taking  a  stand  on  Issues  Involving  the 
security  of  this  country.  They  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  America's  position  in  the 
world  on  their  shoulders  now.  And  theyll  all 
have  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  to 
fulfill  in  the  years  to  come.  And  theyll  do  a 
good  Job." 

Finally,  let  us  never  forget  the  Tallant 
40.300  American  servicemen  who  have  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
make  sure  that  their  sacrifices  have  not  been 
In  vain.  More  than  100  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  are  from  our  own  Prince  Georges 
Coimty — heroes  like  20  year  old  Warrant  Of- 
ficer Tom  King  of  New  Carrollton.  an  Army 
helicopter  pilot  whose  plane  was  shot  down 
by  enemy  fire;  Lance  Corporal  Stephen  E. 
Belcher,  an  18  year  old  Marine  from  Avondale 
who  was  killed  by  mortar  fire  while  on  a 
search-and-destroy  mission  and  who  was 
voted  the  outstanding  athlete  of  the  Hyatts- 
ville-Brentwood  Boys  Club;  and  Marine  Cap- 
tain James  A.  Graham  of  Forestvllle  who  won 
the  Nation's  highest  award,  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  personal  heroism  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

Captain  Graham.  In  the  thick  of  battle 
and  while  personally  accounting  for  IS  ene- 
my killed,  had  been  ordered  by  his  battalion 
conunander  to  withdraw  to  friendly  lines. 
The  CapUln  reacted  by  sending  all  of  bis 
men  back  except  one  man  who  could  not 
be  moved  due  to  the  seriousness  of  his 
wounds.  He  apologized  to  his  Battalion  Com- 
mander for  not  completely  carrying  out  the 
order  to  withdraw,  but  said.  "I  Just  cant 
leave  this  young  Marine,  keep  the  fire  com- 
ing though.  Colonel,  we  are  hurting  them." 
About  20  minutes  later.  Captain  Graham 
radioed:  "This  Is  my  last  transmission.  I  am 
being  assaulted  by  at  least  25  of  them.  It's 
been  a  pleasure  soldiering  with  you."  Those 
were  his  last  words. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  In  attendance  on 
October  29.  1968  when  the  Medal  of  Honor 
was  pKwthumousIy  presented  to  the  Cap- 
tain's widow.  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Graham  after 
the  ceremony  and  extended  an  offer  of  9B- 
slstance  from  the  Marine  Corps  League.  With 
a  sense  of  great  pride  and  much  confidence 
m  the  future.  Mrs.  Graham,  a  mother  of 
two  young  children  replied,  "I  don't  have 
half  as  many  problems  as  I  have  offers  of 
assistance."  She  impressed  me  as  a  woman 
who  is  every  bit  as  brave  as  her  husband 
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all  servicemen  who  gave  their  lives  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Memorial  is  to  be  built  in  Largo, 
Maryland,  near  the  site  of  the  new  Prince 
Georges  Community  College  on  land  already 
promised  to  be  donated  by  the  County  Gov- 
ernment. The  Memorial  has  already  been 
designed,  free  of  charge,  by  a  professional 
architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Kerley  of  Cheverly. 
All  that  remains  to  be  done  Is  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  to  build  It. 

This  Is  a  task  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  any  one  group  alone.  We  are 
hopeful  that  by  means  of  public  subscrip- 
tion and  contributions  and  through  the  as- 
sistance of  interested  business  and  civic 
and  service  organizations  throughout  the 
area,  the  Memorial  may  soon  be  a  reality. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  It  Is  clear  that  we 
have  seen  vivid  examples  of  our  service- 
men in  Vietnam  to  continue  the  course  to 
Its  end.  We  need  determination  like  that 
here  at  home  too.  As  grateful  Americans, 
we  need  to  continue  to  show  our  faith  in 
these  men — we  must  honor  them — and  we 
must  give  them  their  due  recognition  and 
a  true  showing  of  our  appreciation. 
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Well,  we're  not  going  to  let  the  memory 
of  these  courageous  heroes  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. The  Marine  Corps  League  Is  pushing 
ahead  with  plans  to  build  a  Vietnam  Me- 
morial In  their  honor  as  a  fitting  uibute  to 
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or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
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Monday,  February  9.  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  200th  anniversary  of  this 
Nation's  founding,  more  and  more  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  our  Nation's  her- 
itage— especially  the  buildings  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  historic  past. 

Yet,  paradoxically,  this  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  past  comes  at  a  time  when 
more  and  more  of  our  physical  heritage 
is  being  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  high- 
ways, shopping  centers,  and  factories. 

Under  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1966,  we  in  Congress  pledged 
a  national  commitment  to  preserve  and 
restore  the  buildings  that  are  a  part  of 
our  heritage.  We  have  appropriated  rel- 
atively insignificant  sums — ^less  than  $1 
million  annually — to  fulfill  that  pledge. 

In  hearings  recently  held  before  the 
Interior  Committee,  Dr.  Richard  W. 
Hale,  Jr.,  acting  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Commission,  testified 
as  to  the  need  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  such  funds,  if  we  are  to  save  many 
historical  buildings  that  are  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks, which  follow,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Statement  of  Dr.  Ricrakd  W.  Halx,  Jk. 

My  name  Is  Richard  Hale.  I  am  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Commission,  and  Its  executive  under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  John  P.  X.  Davo- 
ren,  who  Is  the  Massachusetts  State  His- 
toric Preservation  Liaison  Officer.  A  state's 
Liaison  Officer,  It  should  be  explained.  Is  the 
person  in  each  state  or  territory  to  whom 
has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  conducting 
surveys  under  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1966  and  making  submissions 
for  Ills  state  to  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places.  Besides  that,  the  newly  formed 
organization  of  such  Liaison  Officers,  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Liaison  Officers,  has  elected  me  its 
President.  Therefore  I  can  speak  not  only 
for  Massachusetts  but  for  those  In  the  fifty- 
four  other  states  and  territories  who  operate 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  program 
at  the  state  level. 
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There  are  two  points  which  the  members 
of  the  National  Conference  would  like  to  have 
made  at  this  hearing  on  H-14,896. 

One  is  that  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
money  for  surveys  and  planning  and  that 
that  money  will  be  well  spent.  Last  year  the 
appropriation  of  $669,000  for  state  use  fell 
far  short  of  what  the  states  bad  to  put  up. 
ThU  year,  with  the  state  survey  program 
under  full  swing,  more  than  that  will  be 
needed.  Each  state  can  tell  how  much  of  his- 
toric value  has  been  uncovered  by  the  sur- 
vey program,  and  how  that  survey  program  is 
being  integrated  Into  over-all  planning.  Our 
Massachusetts  money,  for  Instance,  went  In- 
to finding  out  much  more  than  bad  been 
previously  known  about  Cape  Cod.  and,  more 
than  that,  integrating  our  findings  Into  the 
over-all  planning  for  the  environment  being 
done  by  the  Cape  Cod  Economic  Planning 
and  Development  Commission.  We  want  now 
to  continue  that  relationship  with  the  rest  of 
the  regional  planning  agencies  in  the  state. 

The  second  thing  that  they  would  like  to 
have  said  is  that  there  Is  a  further  need  for 
grants  for  historic  preservation  of  the  prop- 
erties whose  value  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  surveys  now  under  way.  Seed  money  In 
the  form  of  matching  preservation  funds  can 
make  all  the  difference  in  such  cases.  Tour 
time  should  not  be  taken  up  with  Instances, 
sometimes  of  successes  against  unnecessary 
difficulty,  at  other  times  of  failures  because 
hope  of  help  was  lost.  Every  state,  I  am  sure, 
can  give  such  Instances,  where  the  possibility 
of  matching  funds  would  have  provided  the 
margin  of  success  and  the  lack  of  such  hope 
catised  falltire.  But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  state  the  feeling  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Liaison  Officers  that  the  time 
has  now  come  to  plan  to  go  beyond  historic 
surveys  to  preservation  grants. 

It  is  for  these  two  reasons — need  of  his- 
toric surveys  to  Identify  the  historic  heritage 
that  Is  so  Important  a  part  of  the  quality  of 
our  environment,  and  need  of  grant  money 
to  preserve  what  has  been  so  identified,  that 
leads  the  National  Conference  of  State  His- 
toric Preservation  Liaison  Officers  to  hope 
that  the  authorization  of  funds  will  be  larger 
them  $1  million  and  $2  million  but  will  be 
at  least  the  $10  million  of  the  previous  law, 
if  not  far  more.  The  Liaison  Officers  of  the 
states  reported  a  figure  of  preservation  needs 
to  the  Office  of  Archeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  which  goes  well  beyond  that 
figure. 

I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  time  by  repeat- 
ing what  others  have  said  already,  but  In  con- 
clusion, may  I  add  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Historic  Preservation  Liaison 
Officers  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  other  as- 
pects of  H-14.896,  the  expansion  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  and  the  support  of  the  Rome 
Center,  and  wish  to  be  so  recorded. 


CRIME  IN  THE  STREETS  AND 
COURT  DELAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW   JERSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
more  than  8  months  ago  this  body  showed 
its  concern  for  the  ever-increasing  fre- 
quency of  serious  crime  in  the  coimtry 
by  creating  a  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
to  study  the  many  facets  of  this  complex 
problem.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

We  appointed  as  chairman,  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Florida,  the  Honorable 
Claude  Pepper,  and  six  Members  whose 
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viewpoints  and  districts  are  reflective  of 
the  people  that  this  Congress  serves. 

During  these  past  8  months,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  has  held  hearings  m 
Washington,  D.C..  Boston.  Omaha.  San 
Francisco.  Columbia.  S.C.  and  Miami. 
The  committee  is  now  in  the  process  of 
drafting  legislative  recommendations 
ba^ed  on  its  findings. 

In  addition.  Chairman  Pxpper  has  an- 
nounced further  hearings  this  year  be- 
ginning with  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
surrounding  suburban  areas  on  February 
25.  26.  27,  and  28. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  committee  re- 
vealed alarming  evidence  on  the  growth 
in  use  and  traffic  in  dangerous  drugs  and 
found  loopholes  in  existing  drug  statutes 
in  need  cf  immediate  attention. 

The  committee  has  also  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  the  less  spectacular  yet 
perhaps  even  more  critical  subjects  of 
court  delay  and  case  backlog,  and  the 
disgrace  of  many  of  the  Nation's  adult 
and  juvenile  correctional  systems  which 
do  little  more  than  turn  out  more  profi- 
cient criminals. 

The  committee's  work  has  gained  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  In  the 
news  media.  I  would  like  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  Insert  Into  the  Record 
a  few  of  the  editorials,  columns  and  tele- 
vision and  radio  conmients  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  committee. 

In  conclusion.  I  include  an  excellent 
article  written  by  the  chairman  on  the 
subject  of  "Crime  in  the  Streets  and 
Court  Delay"  which  appeared  In  the 
January  28  edition  of  the  Georgetown 
Law  Weekly: 

(Prom  the  Miami  B«*eh  Sun.  Jan.  19.  1970] 

PXPPSB  SPAkKS  Nabcotic  Pbobb 

(By  Miller  D«vU) 

Miami  aoon  may  adopt  New  York's  meth- 
ods of  nabbing  Mafla  hoods  as  they  bring 
Illegal  beroln  Into  this  country.  VS.  Rep. 
Claude  Pepper  said  today. 

Pepper  said  federal  agents  at  New  Tork'i 
John  P.  Kennedy  Airport  are  using  soma 
new  techniques  In  blocking  beroln  and  co- 
caine Importation.  Pepper's  office  said  tha 
congressman  went  today  to  visit  J^K  airport 
and  leam  how  It's  don*. 

"New  York  has  taken  some  tough  new 
steps  m  apprehending  Cosa  NosUa  couriers." 
said  a  Pepper  aide.  "These  should  apply  with 
equal  success  at  the  Miami  air  terminal." 

The  bulk  of  Klegal  narcotics  are  brought 
Into  Dade  County  through  the  airport,  a  Pep- 
per-chaired congressional  committee  was 
told  here  last  month: 

One  federal  agent  said  an  unholy  alliance 
between  the  Italian  Mana  and  the  Cuban 
"Mafla"  has  developed  In  which  the  Cuban 
hoodlums  exchange  quality  cocaine  for  high- 
grade  heroin. 

Pepper  said  additional  crime  hearings 
probably  will  be  htid  in  Miami  and  other 
nuijor  US  cities  this  year. 

"First  we  must  go  before  the  Congress  and 
ask  for  the  money."  the  Pepper  spokesman 
said.  "We  have  not  been  given  any  indication 
as  to  how  much  money  we  can  expect  at  this 
point." 

Pepper  in  1969  Uld  groundwork  for  basic 
legislation  the  committee  is  preparing  on 
narcotic  control. 

While  the  public  appears  fascinated  by  the 
doings  of  the  fabulous  underworld,  this  pos- 
sibly was  not  what  the  1968  political  cam- 
paign was  all  about. 

Sources  on  the  crime  committee  say  the 
connection  lies  in  the  underworld  dlssemt- 
naUon  of  illegal  dnigs  which  are  bellsTed  to 
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be    a   major   contributor   to  crime   in    the 
streets 

Another  Issue  Pepper  fought  for  was 
stricter  ball  rules.  This  bill  has  been  bot- 
tled up  in  a  Senate  subcommittee  by  Sen. 
Sam  J.  £rvin  Jr.,  a  North  Carolina  Demo- 
crat. Ervln  says  he  doubts  if  the  law  would 
be  constitutional. 

(Prom  the  Miami  Review.  Aug.  19.  1969] 
Pepper's  Pkuon  RcroaM  Plans  Mksit  Studt 

AND     CONSmtJUTION 

(By  Lee  Ruwltch) 

"A  good  many  millions  of  dollars." 

That's  bow  Congressman  Claude  Pepper 
describes  the  cost  of  a  proposed  overhaul  of 
the  nation's  prison  system.  Pepper  says  "It 
will  l)e  cheap  If  it  works." 

Despite  these  ambiguities,  there  is  sound 
logic  In  the  Congressman's  proposed  Inno- 
vations including  on  the  Job  training  for 
prison  inmates  and  the  boarding  of  model 
prisoners  In  private  homes. 

Pepper  Is  chairman  of  the  Select  House 
Committee  on  Crime,  which  will  soon  hold 
a  public  hearing  in  Miami,  one  of  a  number 
scheduled  throughout  the  nation. 

The  statistics  that  constantly  remind  us 
of  the  high  percentage  of  repeat  offenders 
vividly  point  up  the  failure  of  our  penal 
system.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  haa 
Just  revealed  another  startling  Increase  In 
crime  as  well  as  a  decline  In  the  effective- 
ness of  law  enforcement  agencies  In  appre- 
hending offenders. 

Pepper  wants  a  National  InsUtute  for 
Corrections  to  spearhead  new  approaches  in 
dealing  with  convleta. 

Under  his  proposal  federal  funds  would 
help  local  communities  provide  correctional 
facilities  for  minor  offenders.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  miserable  failures  of  the  Dade 
County  Jail  which  Just  "Incarcerates"  the  ac- 
cused m  a  highly  detrimental  atmosphere 
likely  to  create  more  hostility  and  bitterness 
that  would  imdermlne  any  future  rehabili- 
tation effort. 

Prison  reform  may  "cost  a  good  many  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  .  .  .  but  It  wlU  be  cheap  if  it 
works." 

(Prom   the  St.   Petersburg   Times   Sept.    7. 

1969] 
Wht   IsN^r  Cniitm  Poooht  at  th«  Roots? 

(By  Representative  Clauds  Psppss) 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  com- 
pleted the  InlUal  phase  of  its  hearings  on  a 
national  view  of  the  crime  problem. 

Obviously,  we  did  not  need  these  hearings 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  that  crime 
exists.  We  all  know  too  well  that  the  fear  of 
crime  pervades  the  nation  and  that  political 
candidates  are  being  elected  on  the  law  and 
order  banner. 

The  real  message  from  our  hearings  Is  that 
despite  this  omnipresent  fear  and  the  public 
outcry  for  law  and  order,  we  are  doing  rela- 
tively little  to  meet  the  crime  problem.  We 
have  heard  more  than  40  witnesses  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings.  The  cumulative 
testimony  of  these  witnesses  has  eetabllahed 
the  inadequacy,  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, of  our  present  programs. 

Indeed  a  real  paradox  exists.  While  we  all 
clamor  for  the  control  of  crime,  most  actions 
that  must  be  taken  are  apF>arently  «tnf»ng 
the  lowest  priorities  for  govemmentaj  action. 
During  the  past  decade  Juvenile  crime  has 
had  an  alarming  increase  out  of  all  propor- 
tion with  the  Increase  In  overall  crime.  Ar- 
rests of  Juveniles  for  narcotics  offenses  has 
Increased  800  per  cent  yet  our  federal  ex- 
penditures for  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control  have  deare«sed.  I  suggest 
that  a  rather  cruel  hoax  la  being  perpetrated 
on  our  citizens.  They  are  being  assured  that 
things  are  t>elng  done  that  are  not  betng 
don*. 
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The  Omnlbiu  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  the  most  signlflcant 
federal  legislation  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice,  established  a 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  to  provide  federal  assistance  to  the 
states  and  local  governments  for  their  crim- 
inal Justice  systems.  Last  year  $29-miIllon  In 
action  grants  were  awarded  and  Increased 
funding  is  sought  for  this  year. 

With  that  increase,  the  total  federal  ex- 
penditure in  all  areas  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  will  be  far  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  total  federal  general  expendi- 
tures. Furthermore  the  bulk  of  the  LEAA  ac- 
tion money  will  go  to  law  enforcement — 
police — continuing  the  neglect  of  the  press- 
ing needs  in  such  areas  as  Juvenile  Justice, 
narcotics  addict  rehabilitation,  court  back- 
log, and  corrections. 

Oui  nation  has  no  national  or  sensible 
program  for  corrections  and  rehabilitation: 
there  is  no  adequate  national  program  for 
treating  narcotic  dependents  on  a  medical 
basis;  we  have  no  meaningful  or  adequately 
funded  program  for  dealing  with  the  critical 
problem  of  youth  crime:  there  Is  no  federal 
program  for  attempting  to  alleviate  the  crisis 
that  exists  in  our  state  courts,  which  are 
overloaded  and  confronted  with  hopeless 
backlogs:  although  we  all  recognize  that  or- 
ganized crime  Is  an  interstate  business  with 
which  most  local  law  enforcement  bodies  are 
Incapable  of  dealing,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
federal  response  for  the  elimination  of  this 
menace:  at  every  stage  our  efforts  in  law  en- 
forcement and  corrections  are  beset  by  frag- 
mentation, with  very  little  coordination  be- 
tween local,  state  and  federal  authorities. 

The  fear  that  is  both  valid  and  real  Is  not 
the  fear  that  crime  exists  but  the  fear  that 
we  will  continue  to  do  very  little  to  meet 
the  problem.  If  our  committee  can  dispel  the 
fantasy  that  our  government  is  responding 
adequately,  we  will  have  fulfilled  an  Impor- 
tant and  vital  function.  Let  me  cite  an  ex- 
ample of  this  delusion.  Recently,  the  Admin- 
istration forwarded  to  Congress  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "comprehensive"  bill  to  control 
drug  abuse  and  narcotic  addiction.  However, 
an  analysis  of  the  bill  reveals  that  it  Is  little 
more  than  a  codlflcaUon  of  existing  statutes 
concerning  law  enforcement. 

Every  expert  witness  our  committee  has 
heard,  both  in  open  hearings  and  In  execu- 
tive session,  has  agreed  that  no  realistic  pro- 
gram to  control  this  Important  problem  could 
rationally  omit  provisions  for  rehabilitation, 
medical  treatment,  training  and  education. 
What  is  scarcely  one-fourth  of  a  satisfactory 
program  to  control  drug  addiction  and  abuse 
has  been  foisted  on  the  American  people  aa 
a  "comprehensive"  legislative  package. 

It  Is  almost  a  cliche  to  say  there  are  no 
simplistic  solutions  to  the  crime  problem. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  set  the 
profits  of  organized  crime  from  gambling 
alone,  at  •7-blUlon  annually.  Our  present 
federal  effort  against  organized  crime  may 
rise  to  an  unprecedented  funding  level  of 
•SS-mlllion. 

The  hearings  and  studies  of  our  commit- 
tee have  disclosed  to  me  that  there  are  sev- 
eral deficiencies  and  gape  In  our  federal  leg- 
islation dealing  with  crime.  A  major  over- 
haul of  these  laws  Is  desperately  required. 
The  areas  of  most  pressing  need  are:  Juvenile 
deUnquency,  narcoUc  addict  rehabilitation 
and  educational  programs  about  drugs.  Im- 
provement of  state  and  local  criminal  ootirta, 
vast  upgrading  of  criminal  Justice  person* 
nel — police  prison  guards,  probation  officers 
and  prosecutors,  a  majcv  revamping  of  our 
Juvenile  courts,  and  greatly  increased  use  of 
dtlaen  volunteers  in  our  court  and  correc- 
tion efforts. 

There  Is  one  Item  of  legislation  I  consider 
of  great  urgency — where  a  federal  effort  is 
immediately  needed.  I  have  met  with  many 
correctional  experts  and  the  consensus  Among 
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them  Is  apparent  that  our  correctional  In- 
Btltutiona  are  largely  a  relic  of  another  age. 
Our  correction  programs  Just  do  not  correct — 
the  institutions  are  In  too  many  instances 
"hothouses  of  crime"  and  "secondary  courses 
In  criminal  activity."  These  conclusions  are 
most  alarming  when  considered  in  relation  to 
Juvenile  corrections. 

Cbimk  in  the  Steeets  Am  Court  Dzlat 
(By  Congressman  CLatmx  Pepper) 

Prom  its  Inception,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  congestion  In  our  courts  and  Its  effect 
on  the  crime  rate.  Our  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington, Miami,  and  other  cities  have  con- 
vinced U£  not  only  that  serious  congestion 
exists  but  that  It  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions, especially  In  urban  areas.  Moreover, 
it  is  causing  the  crime  rate  to  rise  and  re- 
spect for  our  criminal  Justice  system  to 
diminish.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable— 
tmless  we  take  prompt  and  substantial 
action  to  shore  up  the  system,  we  will  soon 
be  engulfed  by  untried  and  llltrled  criminal 
cases. 

MORE  PEOPLE  ARkEBTED 

In  many  cities,  fwlice  forces  which  de- 
servedly have  been  upgraded  are  arresting 
more  people  than  ever  before — more  than 
the  rest  of  the  system,  the  courts  and  cor- 
rections, can  handle.  Justice  that  once  de- 
terred crime  with  its  swiftness  and  sureness 
has  become  lumbering  and  uncertain,  so 
that  the  principal  problem  today  Is  not  that 
the  courts  are  "tunUng  the  criminals  loose" 
because  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
but  that  the  cases  of  many  of  the  accused 
are  not  even  being  reached  on  the  docket. 
At  best,  we  often  see  assembly-line  Justice 
dispensed  by  harried  Judges,  prosecutors  and 
clerks  striving  to  cope  with  a  mounting  case- 
load. Thus,  the  criminal  with  a  ball  bonds- 
man and  a  lawyer  has  gained  months  and 
sometimes  years  in  which  to  rob  and  steal 
afresh:  the  Insolvent  defendant,  who  can  af- 
ford neither  bail  nor  private  counsel,  sits  In 
Jail  untU  an  overworked  public  defender  ot 
an  appointed  attorney  can  check  out  his  de- 
fense and  get  him  to  trial;  all  the  while,  the 
Innocent  is  left  to  despair  of  ever  clearing 
his  name,  and  the  whole  of  society  loses  con- 
fidence In  the  efficacy  of  the  Judicial  process. 

Witness  after  witness  before  our  Cconmlt- 
tee  described  the  caseload  problem  In  the 
courts  In  the  gravest  terms.  "From  one  end 
of  the  Nation  to  the  other,"  said  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell,  "local,  SUte  and 
Federal  criminal  courts  are  becoming  hope- 
lessly overcrowded."  The  District  Attorney 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  Evelle  J.  Younger, 
noted  that  "State  courts  throughout  the 
country  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
where  the  sheer  volume  of  criminal  cases 
threatens  to  Inundate  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice."  To  Representative  Bertram 
L.  Podell  of  New  York,  the  prevalence  of 
clogged  dockets  represent  "a  national  dis- 
grace." 

Justice  so  long  delayed  benefits  no  one 
except  the  criminal  himself.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  Dean  A.  Kenneth  Pye  of  the  Duke 
University  School  of  Law,  Police  Chief  Jerry 
V.  Wilson  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  and 
others,  the  last  thing  in  the  world  the  crim- 
inal wants  is  prompt  and  speedy  trial.  He  Is 
delighted  to  have  prosecution  witnesses  go  to 
the  courthouse  time  after  time,  only  to  find  a 
case  postponed  again,  or  a  witness  who  has 
moved  away  or  become  sick  or  died.  Even  If 
the  criminal  is  unlucky  enotigh  to  have  his 
case  called  up  In  court,  he  and  his  lawyer 
can  always  resort  to  plea  bargaining — a  device 
that  too  many  Judges  uid  proeecutors,  be- 
cause of  overwork,  readily  embrace.  It  la  not 
surprising  therefore,  as  Chief  WUson  noted, 
that  many  auto  thieves,  burglars,  muggers 
and  prme  snatchers  are  aUowed  to  plead 
guilty  to  such  reduced  ohaiges  as  petty  lar- 
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oeny  and  simple  assault — "a  great  ntimber  of 
fairly  serious  criminals  get  off  with  little  or 
no  punishment."  The  effect  on  the  police  was 
aptly  described  by  Representative  James  H. 
Scheuer  of  New  York:  "There  Is  nothing 
more  discouraging  to  a  police  professional 
than  to  have  risked  his  life  In  bringing  In 
a  suspect,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  violent 
crime,  and  then  leam  that  we  have  to  force 
the  defendant  to  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser 
offense  than  what  the  police  officer  charged 
him  with  because  society  has  not  provided 
the  Judges,  the  Juries,  the  prosecutors,  the 
court  clerks,  the  secretaries  and  the  detention 
facilities  to  try  people,  particularly  young 
people." 

what  is  eftect? 

What  la,  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the  crime 
rate?  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  it 
often  takes  a  year  to  18  months  to  bring  a 
felony  case  to  trial,  there  is  documentation. 
A  study  by  the  VS.  Attorney's  office,  cited  by 
Chief  Wilson,  found  a  rearrest  rate  of  60  to 
70  per  cent  among  persons  charged  with  rob- 
bery and  released  on  ball. 

Another  study  was  made  by  the  police  de- 
partment of  156  persons  Indicted  for  robbery 
(holdup)  In  fiscal  year  1967.  Within  the  fol- 
lowing year,  about  36  per  cent  had  been  re- 
Indicted  for  additional  felony  offenses — ^the 
majority  of  which  were  holdups — that  were 
committed  while  the  defendant  was  out  on 
bond  on  the  original  holdup  charge.  Some 
were  arrested,  and  subsequently  released  on 
bail,  as  many  as  five  times.  Chief  Wilson  re- 
jected the  notion  that  recent  controversial 
Supreme  Court  decisions  such  as  JIftranifa 
were  the  "real  causes"  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
saying:  "My  own  view  is  that  the  real  prob- 
lem is  that  we  are  Just  not  getting  our  crimi- 
nals to  trial  and  are  not  getting  them  effec- 
tively processed  through  the  coiu^  on  the 
basis  of  the  cases  that  we  are  able  to  make." 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  Miami,  where 
the  Committee  conducted  Its  most  searching 
examination  to  date  of  an  overburd^ed 
court  system.  The  five  Judges  of  the  Dade 
Cotinty  Criminal  Court  dispose  of  about  12,- 
000  cases  a  year,  or  about  2,500  cases  each, 
about  60  per  cent  are  felonies,  the  rest  mis- 
demeanors. Chief  Judge  Jack  M.  Turner  esti- 
mated that  most  cases  of  those  who  can  af- 
ford ball  are  tried  within  12  to  18  months; 
"run-of-the-mill"  Jail  cases  get  to  trial  with- 
in three  to  six  months,  he  said,  although 
other  witnesses  told  of  defendants  who  had 
spent  as  much  as  18  months  to  two  years  In 
Jail  awaiting  trial.  For  all  classes  of  defend- 
ants. Judge  Turner  thought  a  fair  interval — 
fair  to  both  prosecution  and  defense — ^be-  , 
tween  arrest  and  trial  would  be  three  to  four 
months.  State's  Attorney  Richard  E.  Oersteln 
felt  it  was  "essential  for  the  efficient  admin- 
istration of  Justice"  to  guarantee  every  de- 
fendant a  trial  within  90  days  after  arrest. 

Far  from  achieving  these  goals,  the  court 
Is  experiencing  growing  caseloads  and  back- 
logs with  no  let-up  in  sight.  The  backlog  of 
pending  cases  (that  Is,  ready  for  trial) 
Jumped  from  3303  In  Augtist,  1068,  to  6,978 
In  August,  1969 — a  ill  per  cent  Increase.  At 
the  already  frenzied  pace  at  which  the  five 
Judges  now  work,  the  August,  1969,  backlog 
would  require  seven  months  to  dispose  of, 
even  If  no  new  cases  were  filed.  But  there 
can  be  no  such  prospect:  the  volume  of  new 
cases  filed  by  the  State's  Attorney  In  the 
Criminal  Court  Increased  by  63  per  cent — 
from  6,473  to  8.298 — during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1969  compared  wlht  the  same 
period  In  1968. 

COULD  easilt  ke  mucb  worse 
As  bad  as  this  situation  Is,  It  could  easily 
be  much  worse.  All  but  a  handful  of  the 
felony  cases  now  coming  before  the  court 
are  disposed  of  by  the  Judge  after  waiver 
of  Jury  trlaL  One  Judge  told  a  Committee 
investigator  that  If  four  or  five  attorneys 
with  large  defense  practices  demanded  tima- 
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consuming  Jm^  trials  for  all  their  clients, 
chaos  would  ensue.  The  prevailing  opinion 
la  that  defense  attorneys  readily  waive  Jury 
trial  In  the  belief  that  the  saving  in  time 
will  Influence  the  Judge  to  impose  a  softer 
sentence  If  conviction  results. 

Like  Criminal  Courts  In  all  of  Florida's 
metropolitan  areas,  the  one  In  Dade  County 
operates  under  several  statutory  and  other 
handicaps.  A  Judge  may  be  added  only  with 
every  250,0<X>  Increase  In  county  population 
(whereas  a  Judge  may  be  added  In  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  which  largely  handles  civil  cases, 
with  each  50,000  Increase  In  population). 
In  addition,  only  Florida  and  Vermont  i>er- 
mlt  discovery  depositions  from  witnesses  in 
criminal  cases — a  rule  that  substantially  In- 
creases the  workload  for  both  State's  At- 
torney and  PubUc  Defender  offices  In  Dade 
County.  Efforts  to  obtain  more  personnel 
are  rebuffed  by  a  Metropolitan  government 
whose  funding  powers  are  severely  limited 
by  the  State  Constitution. 

qualitt  justice  sttffers 
Under  such  handicaps  and  pressures  as 
the  Committee  found  In  Miami,  the  quality 
of  Justice  admittedly  suffers.  State's^^ttor- 
ney  Oersteln.  a  past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association,  cited 
the  multitude  of  serious  felony  cases  that 
are  tried  In  blg-clty  courts  throughout  the 
land  with  little  or  no  preparation  by  the 
prosecutors.  "They  are  tried  'from  the  hip,' 
so  to  speak,"  he  said.  "The  prosecutor  picks 
up  the  file.  He  calls  out  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  and  he  attempts,  by  rote,  by  prior 
exf>erience  in  these  areas,  to  try  the  case. 
That  is  no  way  for  serious  crime  to  be  tried 
In  America."  Although  the  workload  in  his 
office  has  Increased  by  320  per  cent  In  the 
past  flve  years,  there  has  been  only  a  13  per 
cent  Increase  In  staff,  he  eaid — and  the 
starting  pay  of  his  assistants  Is  less  than 
that  for  a  Dade  County  patrolman. 

MAJOR   REFORM    NEEDED 

Phillip  Hubbart  told  us  of  his  constant 
dilemma  during  five  years  In  the  Public  De- 
fender's office,  where  each  of  10  part-time 
assistants  assigned  to  the  Criminal  Court 
handle  330  to  340  felony  cases  a  year  (com- 
pared with  a  nationally  recommended  max- 
imum of  150  cases  per  full-time  defender), 
there  are  no  Investigators.  He  was  able  to 
handle  such  a  vast  caseload,  Mr.  Hubbart 
said,  by  placing  a  higher  value  on  his  clients' 
rights  to  a  fair  trial  rather  than  on  their 
right  to  a  speedy  trial.  "It  was  a  terrible 
choice  to  have  to  make,"  he  said,  "but  I 
moved  time  and  again  for  continuances  In 
my  cases  until  I  was  prepared  to  try  them. 
Frequently,  this  meant  five-to-slx-month 
delays  In  the  trial  of  a  Jailed  defendant. 
Some  of  these  people  were  undoubtedly  in- 
nocent, but  they  had  to  wait  their  turn  in 
line  tmtll  I  could  fully  check  out  their  de- 
fenses." Even  so,  Mr.  Hubbart  estimated 
that  because  of  the  heavy  caseloads  in  tJie 
Public  Defender's  office,  flve  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  Insolvent  defendants  it  counsels  were 
being  convicted  of  offenses  they  did  not 
commit.  His  conclusion  was  that  "it  is  the 
poor,  not  the  wealthy,  who  suffer  from  these 
inexcusable  Inequities  and  delays  In  our 
criminal  Justice  system.  A  Nation  dedicated 
to  equal  Justice  under  the  law  should  not 
tolerate  such  Injustice.  Major  reforms  are 
In  order," 

Indeed  they  are.  For  Dade  County,  It  was 
uniformly  agreed,  the  overriding  require- 
ment Is  for  manpower — more  Judges,  more 
prosecutors,  more  public  defenders.  Judge 
Turner  held  out  hope  that  Florida  voters 
this  year  will  approve  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  make  the 
less  burdened  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  In 
metropolitan  areas  available  to  try  the  over- 
flow of  criminal  cases.  Mr.  Oersteln  and  Ifr. 
Hubbart  implored  Congress  to  appn^xlata 
funds  directly  to  large  cities  to  hire  more 
proeeeutots  and  public  defenders.  No  aodi 
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funds  have  yet  com«  to  Dade  County  from 
the  Law  Enforcement  Aaalstance  Admlnls- 
tratton. 

MOaX    ADMIN  ISTSATOaS 

For  multi-Judge  systems  everywhere.  I  con- 
cur with  retired  Associate  Justice  Tom  Clark 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  now  Director  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center,  that  professional 
court  admlnisuators  l)e  appointed— and  fully 
empowered — to  free  Judges  to  spend  more 
tmie  on  the  bench.  We  need  more  schools  to 
train  such  administrators:  at  present,  only 
American  University  her*  In  Washington  and 
the  University  of  Souibem  California  offer 
degree  courses  In  Judicial  administration. 
There  should  be  more  statewide  Judicial  con- 
ferences (Only  a  few  States  have  them  now) 
where  successful  techniques  of  Judges  and 
court  administrators  can  be  exchanged. 
Systems  should  be  set  up  for  constant  review 
of  all  components  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  work- 
ing or  not  working.  Finally,  a  much  greater 
pro|X>rtlon  of  funds  should  be  expended 
through  LEAA  to  strengthen  those  compo- 
nents of  the  system  above  the  police  depart- 
ment level;  as  many  witnesses  before  us 
pointed  out.  It  does  little  good  to  strengthen 
police  forces — Indeed.  It  may  do  more  harm 
than  good — without  strengthening  those 
other  parts  of  the  system,  principally  courts 
and  corrections,  which  must  deal  with  all 
those  the  police  arrest 

In  the  coming  year,  the  Committee  will 
pursue  Its  study  of  what  Is  commonly  known 
as  court  delay.  But  this  much  we  now  know: 
only  through  massive  infusions  of  manpower 
and  money,  wUllngly  supplied  by  an  under- 
standing public,  can  criminal  Justice  In  this 
country  continue  to  be  administered  as  a 
deterrent  to  crime  and  In  accord  with  our 
traditions  of  fair  treatment  for  all,  rich  or 
poor. 


"KNOW  THE  TRUTH,  AND  THE 
TRUTH  SHALL  MAKE  YOU  FREE" 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
congratulate  and  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  the  Yankee 
State  of  Connecticut,  Senator  RiBicorr. 
for  his  frank  and  forthright  statements 
during  yesterday's  debate  in  the  other 
body  on  the  most  pressing  domestic 
problem  facing  the  American  people — 
S.  1461,  and  the  following. 

The  threat  of  unlawful  Federal  inter- 
vention and  control  of  our  educational 
systems  is.  in  many  of  our  districts,  a 
crisis  of  destructive  proportions  today. 
It  is  certain  to  cause  grave  controversy 
elsewhere  and  become  a  national  crisis 
by  this  September. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  with  his  analysis  of 
the  school  crisis.  He  correctly  recognizes 
that  it  is  not  an  educational  problem 
but  rather  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
far  more  serious  problem  of  race  re- 
lations. 

We  of  the  South — of  both  races — have 
long  understood  each  other  and  have 
repeatedly  proven  that  we  can  live  to- 
gether in  the  same  society  with  a  mini- 
mum of  friction  and  a  maxlmimi  of  in- 
dividual freedom  if  left  alone  to  solve  our 
own  problems.  It  is  certainly  no  acci- 
dent that  George  Washington  Carver 
And  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  greatest 
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contributors  to  humanity  of  their  race, 
and  a  credit  to  any  civilization,  were 
products  of  the  South.  For  over  15  years, 
we  of  the  South  have  been  trying  to  tell 
our  fellow  Americans  what  Senator  Ribi- 
corr  has  now  aiuiounced — that  national 
solutions  to  local  problems  are  impos- 
sible. 

As  an  intelligent  people,  we  must 
realize  that  when  engines  do  not  rim. 
bridges  fall,  and  designs  fail,  we  do  not 
continue  from  the  same  blueprint.  We 
must  remain  viable  and  look  for  solu- 
tions to  our  problems  which  are  accept- 
able to  the  majority,  yet  carefully  pre- 
serving the  basic  rights  of  the  minority. 
We  must  have  the  honesty  to  recogtUze 
and  deal  with  facts  as  they  are — not  as 
we  wish  them  to  be. 

As  a  matter  of  economics,  the  cost  of 
unsuccessfully  implemented  race  mixing 
by  force  has  proven  astronomical,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  financial  drain  on  the 
taxpayers  but  also  in  the  field  of  human 
relations.  Efforts  to  force  individual  lib- 
erties and  grant  compensatory  freedoms 
to  a  few  have  but  resulted  in  amassing 
more  and  more  concentrations  of  power 
in  a  central  government  with  the  result 
that  the  experiment  now  threatens  the 
individual  liberties  of  all  under  a  near- 
police  state. 

Lawlessness  has  been  encouraged  in 
the  name  of  law:  deceit  masquerades  as 
truth,  while  truth,  unwelcome  is  ostra- 
cized. Our  land  is  a  troubled  land. 

Whether  it  be  planned  or  accidental, 
we  are  on  a  course  which  will  destroy  this 
Nation — the  last  remaining  bulwark  of 
human  freedom. 

To  avoid  the  destruction  of  our  coun- 
try, we  must  first  identify  the  deviation 
in  our  course  and  then  correct  it.  The 
able  Seiuitor  from  Connecticut  has  rec- 
ognized that  we  are  off  course.  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  his  proposed  solution, 
I  commend  his  sounding  of  the  alarm. 

Because  I  recognize  that  the  state- 
ments made  so  frankly  by  Senator  RiBi- 
corr are  not  in  the  interests  of  sectional 
politics  or  in  deference  to  any  race  or 
minority  group,  but  only  in  the  higher 
interest  of  the  very  survival  of  our  United 
States,  I  laud  the  Senator  for  his  courage 
and  devotion  to  our  country  and  our 
people. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
study  carefully  yesterday's  historic  col- 
loquy in  the  other  body.  The  91st  Con- 
gress bears  the  responsibility  to  genera- 
tions unborn,  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem  this  year. 


ONE-WEAPON  ECONOMICS 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oKscoif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  add  an- 
other voice  to  the  growing  chorus  of  those 
who  recoi^ilze  that  the  economic  policies 
of  the  administration  are  taking  the 
Nation  along  an  increasingly  dangerous 
road.  An  editorial  In  today's  New  York 
Times  notes  nearly  all  the  pitfalls:  con- 
tinued reliance  on  virtually  one  antl- 
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inflationary  weapon,  monetary  policy; 
confidence  in  the  balanced-budget  ap- 
proach to  economic  stability,  based  on  a 
budget — for  fiscal  1971 — that  is  most 
precariously  balanced:  a  refusal  to  come 
to  grips  with  soaring  prices  and  wages. 

The  editorials  final  paragraph  re- 
states what  I  have  been  saying  for 
months: 

A  sole  reliance  on  monetary  policy  Is  un- 
necessarily risky.  Although  the  hour  is  late, 
the  President  must  sUrt  the  task  of  regain- 
ing greater  economic  flexibility  and  a  great 
arsenal  of  policy  weapons.  He  must  also  map 
out  and  press  for  the  structural  reforms  that 
win  make  stable  growth  an  achievable  ob- 
jective, not  a  more  forecast  or  a  pious  hope. 

I  commend  the  entire  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Onc-Wkapon   Economics 

Though  the  unemployment  figures  axe 
somewhat  unreliable  on  a  month-to-month 
basis.  It  new  seems  clear  that  President 
Nixon's  prescribed  "slowing  pains"  are  start- 
ing to  affect  the  labor  market.  The  season- 
ably adjusted  unemployment  rate  climbed 
from  3.4  per  cent  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber to  3.9  per  cent  In  January  and  will  prob- 
ably go  higher. 

In  his  first  official  encounter  with  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
since  assuming  the  chairmanship  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums  pre- 
dicted a  moderate  rise  In  unemployment  this 
year— to  4.3  or  4.3  per  cent,  "or  maybe  a 
little  higher."  A  full  percentage  point  added 
to  the  unemployment  rate  means  Joblessness 
for  about  800,000  more  people. 

At  Dr.  Bums's  swearlng-ln  ceremony, 
President  Nixon  pointedly  Insisted  that  the 
time  Is  near  for  "lower  Interest  rates  and 
more  money." 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  President 
and  his  economic  advisers  should  be  jaw- 
boning Dr.  Burns  and  the  Fed  about  easing 
monetary  policy:  this  is  essential  to  its  hopes 
for  curbing  Inflation  gradually  with  only  a 
modest  rise  In  unemployment  and  an  early 
economic  recovery. 

According  to  the  Nlzon  Administration's 
scenario,  the  economy  Is  not  to  grow  at  all 
In  the  flrst  half  of  1970  but  Is  then  to  begin 
a  moderate  upswing  In  the  second  half  of 
the  year.  Even  In  1971,  however,  the  economy 
Is  expected  to  stay  well  below  Its  full-em- 
ployment potential.  Not  until  1973,  by  the 
Administrations  current  forecasts,  will  the 
economy  enter  a  new  phase  of  strong  In- 
flatlonless  growth,  with  real  output  rising 
by  a  vigorous  4.3  per  cent  a  year  and  unem- 
ployment hold  to  a  pleasant  3.8  per  cent 
rate. 

The  real  question  Is  whether  the  White 
House  has  retained  the  policy  Instruments 
It  needs  to  br'  <;  about  the  economic  pat- 
tern, level  of  employment  and  rate  of  price 
Increase  that  It  desires.  In  fact,  the  Admin- 
istration has  virtually  stripped  itself  of  the 
policy  Instrument  needed  to  achieve  both 
price  stability  and  low  unemployment. 

On  fiscal  policy.  It  has  produced  a  pre- 
cariously balanced  budget  and  at  the  same 
Ume  committed  Itself  to  a  balanced -bud  get 
philosophy.  Even  If  there  Is  not  a  more  seri- 
ous recession  and  revenue  shortfall  than  the 
budget  assumes,  there  may  actually  be  a  sig- 
nificant deficit  next  year  of  $5  billion  or  more. 
This  could  result  from  a  refusal  of  Congreaa 
to  go  along  with  a  six-month  delay  In  pay 
Increases  for  Federal  clvlUan  and  military 
personnel,  a  postal  rate  Increase  and  massive 
sales  of  Government-owned  mortgages,  stock- 
piled materials  and  other  assets. 

The  Administration  has  ruled  out  tax  In- 
creases as  Instrument  of  economic  policy. 
No  tax  Increase  under  any  circumstances  has 
apparently  become  basic  Republican  Ideology 
for  the  time  being,  no  matter  what  the  con- 
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sequences  for  Inflation  or  for  meeting  urgent 
public  needs  may  be.  The  Administration 
blames  Congress  for  this  but  does  nothing 
to  oppose  or  re-educate  Congress  on  the  fiscal 
facts  of  life. 

The  Administration  has  also  ruled  out  any- 
thing resembling  a  policy  on  prices,  wages 
and  productivity  at  a  time  when  huge  wage 
Increases  are  In  prospect,  as  unions  boost 
their  wage  demands  to  keep  pace  with  splral- 
Ing  living  costs.  The  Administration  cannot 
end  the  structural  faults  In  the  American 
economy  that  have  produced  so  heavy  a 
trade-off  between  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment simply  by  describing  a  growth  path 
that  returns  gradually  to  full  employment. 

The  only  policy  tool  left  to  achieve  the 
desired  growth  path  Is  monetary  policy.  And 
that  tool  still  belongs  to  Dr.  Burns  and  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

But  the  Administration  must  now  face  up 
to  the  question  of  what  It  would  do  if  Its 
comfortable  forecast  of  a  gentle  slump  and 
early  economic  recovery  proves  false  and  If 
changes  in  the  money  supply  fall  to  produce 
the  stabilization  and  growth  results  on  which 
the  White  House  Is  counting. 

A  sole  reliance  on  monetary  policy  is  im- 
necessarlly  risky.  Although  the  hour  is  late, 
the  President  must  start  the  task  of  regain- 
ing greater  economic  flexibility  and  a  great 
arsenal  of  policy  weapons.  He  must  also  map 
out  and  press  for  the  structural  reforms  that 
wlU  make  stable  growth  an  achievable  ob- 
jective, not  a  mere  forecast  or  pious  hope. 


BIRTH  CONTROL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion over  the  need  to  control  our  ex- 
panding population.  Earlier  this  session 
of  Congress  I  had  the  pleasure  of  cospon- 
soring  legislation  which  would  set  up  a 
study  commission  on  population  control. 
Recently,  Dr.  Warren  A.  Rasmussen  of 
the  Georgia  State  Health  Department 
submitted  to  me  some  satlstics  concern- 
ing the  need  for  birth  control  in  order 
to  prevent  unwanted  pregnancies.  For 
example,  he  pointed  out  that  there  were 
1,561  bom  to  mothers  of  ages  11  through 
15  and  119  of  these  mothers  were  having 
their  second  or  third  child.  I  believe  that 
these  dramatic  statistics  show  that  there 
is  a  signiflcant  need  to  control  the  pop- 
ulation problems. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  hereby  inserting  Dr.  Rasmussen's 
letter  into  the  Record  and  the  material 
which  accompanied  it: 

DKCATITX,  Oa., 
November  18.  1969. 
Congressman  Ben  BLACKBpaN, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mr.  Blackburn:  I  enjoyed  reading 
your  November  1969  newsletter  about  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  policy  regarding  Viet  Nam.  tax 
reform,  and  electoral  reform.  In  my  opinion, 
you  have  omitted  one  of  the  more  important 
aspects  of  President  Nixon's  efforts  toward 
facing  "our  national  goals  In  a  more  realistic 
framework".  I  refer  to  President  Nixon's 
speech  In  July  regarding  population  problems 
and  the  need  for  providing  family  planning 
services  to  needy  women  In  this  country. 

The  Georgia  Department  of  Public  Health 
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conservatively  estimates  that  there  are  pres- 
ently 201,162  low  Income  women  of  prepro- 
ductive  age  in  Georgia  who  are  at  risk  of 
pregnancy  and  not  sterile,  pregnant,  or  seek- 
ing or  desiring  pregnancy.  These  women  can- 
not afford  contraceptive  service  from  private 
physicians.  Alas,  many  have  no  access  to  any 
medical  care.  Of  87,322  babies  bom  in  1968 
of  Georgia  mothers,  1.661  were  bom.  to 
mothers  ages  11,  12.  13,  14,  or  16:  and  119 
of  these  girls  were  having  their  second  or 
third  child.  Three  out  of  five  are  unmarried. 
An  additional  6,436  babies  were  bom  to  girls 
age  16  and  17.  1,264  were  bom  to  mothers 
over  age  40  of  whom  60 Tc  already  had  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  or  more  children. 
One  baby  In  nine  had  no  father  listed  on 
the  birth  certificate.  Many  of  these  babies 
resulted  from  "unwanted  pregnancies". 

It  Is  my  belief  that  an  "unwanted  preg- 
nancy" may  be  considered  a  veneral  disease 
which  is  transmitted  by  a  human  vector. 
This  disease  needs  to  be  more  precisely  Iden- 
tified epldemlolog^cally  and  more  effectively 
controlled. 

In  1965,  the  Georgia  Health  Department 
initiated  the  use  of  Intrauterine  devices  and 
oral  contraceptives  as  birth  control  measures 
in  local  health  clinics.  The  stated  goal  of  the 
program  was  that  "every  baby  should  be  a 
wanted  baby". 

Only  ll^c  of  the  needy  women  in  Georgia 
are  currently  receiving  active  contraceptive 
care.  Although  this  is  one  of  the  better 
family  planning  programs  in  the  United 
States,  Its  expansion  is  curtailed  by  budg- 
etary and  personnel  limitations.  President 
Nixon's  Important  policy  statement  In  July 
favored  the  provision  of  family  planning 
services  to  all  needy  women  In  this  country. 
I  have  heard  nothing  about  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  sUted  objective  into  financially 
supported  programs. 

To  summarize  the  situation  in  Georgia, 
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If  one  sums  up  all  babies  barn  to  girls  age 
17  or  under,  all  babies  bom  to  women  ag« 
40  and  over,  illegitimate  babies  bom  to 
mothers  between  ages  18  and  39  and  all  other 
babies  bom  to  mothers  who  already  have 
five  children  or  more,  one  learns  that  22,934 
(26%)  of  all  babies  bom  In  1968  had  a  high 
risk  suggesting  that  they  may  have  resulted 
from  unwanted  pregnancies.  This  does  not 
Include  illegal  abortions  about  which  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge.  Nor  does  It  in- 
clude the  few  legal  abortions  which  have 
been  received  by  a  privileged  few.  Nor  again, 
does  it  include  many  other  women  who  mar- 
ried to  obtain  a  father's  name  for  the  birth 
cMtlflcate. 

Please  give  my  compliments  to  President 
Nixon  for  his  verbal  interest  in  family 
planning,  the  lack  of  which  causes  untold 
suffering;  please  give  him  your  strongest 
support  in  backing  bis  words  with  appro- 
priate monetary  funding.  "An  ounce  of  pn- 
vention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  Is  more 
truly  said  of  birth  control  than  prob€tbly 
any  other  health  Issue  today. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROGEB  W.  ROCRAT,  M  J). 

PjS.  Enclosed  Is  an  October  memorandum 
from  the  Georgia  State  Health  Department 
which  substantiates  most  of  my  statistics. 


Mkmorandttm 

October  29,  1969. 
To:   All  District  Directors  of  Public  Health, 

All  District  Directors  of  Public  Health 

Nursing,  All  Regional  Consultant  Nurses. 

All  Local  Health  Departments,  Regional 

Offices. 
From:  Warren  A.  Rasmussen,  M.D.,  Director, 

Office  of  Local  Health;  Albert  K.  Schoen- 

bucher,  MX>.,  Director,  3i(atemal  Health 

Service. 
Subject:  Maternal  Health  Service  Informa* 

tion  Memo — October  1969. 


GEORGIA'S  TOP  10  IN  FAMILY  PUNNING  SERVICE 


October  1969 


September  1969 


August  1969 


Rank 


County 


Pefcent 
served 


County 


Percent 
served 


County 


Percent 
served 


10. 


Cliv 52.6 

Webster 35.7 

Metro  AtlanU 32.1 

Jisper 30.0 

Wilkinson 29.3 

BenHill 27.8 

Screven 25.7 

Wirren 25.7 

Butts 24.6 

Crawford 23.4 


Clay 52.6 

Webster 34.7 

MetroAUanta 31.0 

Butts 28.2 

BenHill 27.5 

Wilkinson 27.2 

Peach 23.3 

Glascock. 22.7 

Warren 22.6 

Harris 20.8 


Clay 

SO.  4 

Metro  Atlanta 

34.4 

Webster 

Wilkinson 

Butts 

31.0 
29.5 
28.8 

BenHill 

Glascock 

Peach 

25.9 
23.4 
22.1 

Crawford 

Warren 

21.3 
20.5 

raoM  LAST  plack  to  pennant  contcnoer  in 

reus   MONTHS 

Sounds  like  a  sports  headline?  Well,  they're 
m  there  pitching  in  Terrell  County! 

In  July  It  was  announced  that  Terrell 
County  had  started  Its  family  planning  clinic 
on  July  7.  1969.  In  the  past  four  months  (14 
clinic  sessions)  177  new  patients  have  been 
admitted  to  family  planning  services — almost 
21.5%  of  the  estimated  eligible  women.  This 
phenomenal  rise  Is  due  to  Dr.  Charles  Ward's 
request  to  see  15  new  patients  during  each 
clinic  session.  He  devotes  each  Monday  after- 
noon to  providing  contraceptive  services  to 
the  needy  women  In  Terrell  County. 

But  even  the  physician's  willingness  Is  not 
enough.  The  efforts  of  Terrell  County's  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Department  of 
Family  and  Children  Services  are  to  be  cmn- 
mended.  They  have  had  to  struggle  to  meet 
Dr.  Ward's  requested  number  of  clinic  pa- 
tients. They  soon  discovered  that  caseflndlng 
and  referral  were  not  enough.  Patients  need 
other  help.  Now  FACS  and  OEO  caseworkers 
arraoige  and  provide  transportation  and  other 
help  so  that  the  women  can  attend  clinics 
at  their  appointed  time.  They  also  assist  Miss 


Juanlta  Foster  and  Mrs.  Roslle  Stone  in  the 
clinic  sessions. 

A  unique  innovation  was  added  in  October. 
OEO  aides  use  surplus  commodity  foods  to 
provide  lunch  for  patients.  The  patients  are 
taught  how  to  use  available  commodity  foods 
to  prepare  nutritious  as  well  as  pcUatable 
meals.  It  has  been  said  that  nutrition  has  a 
place  In  family  planning — Terrell  County  is 
proving  it. 

This  outstanding  accomplishment  is  an 
excellent  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done 
when  the  health  department,  FACS,  and 
OEO  cooperate  fully  with  the  physician  to 
provide  needed  services. 

CONCRATITLATIONS 

To  the  Big  Indian  Creek  Club  In  Madison 
for  winning  FIRST  prize  (worth  teo)  m 
community  exhibits  at  the  Morgan  County 
Agricultural  Fair  with  an  exhibit  titled: 
"Family  Planning  Multiple  Alternatives." 

KETKO  ATUUfTA  HEDEITNES  ACTIVITT  STATUS 

Until  August  1969,  family  planning  patients 
m  Metro  Atlanta  (Fulton,  DeKalb,  and  Rock- 
dale Cotintles)  were  considered  "active"  until 
they  were  more  than  two  months  tardy  for 
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their  appotntmenta.  TbeM  p«UenU  will  now 
be  defined  as  delinquent  as  soon  as  they  miss 
their  appointment.  This  will  cause  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  reported  "active"  paUenU. 

NUmSSS    MAT    DO    PAF   SMKABS 

"It  Is  recognized  that  physician  services 
ftre  not  available  in  aU  health  department 
ellnlcs.  and,  therefore,  some  provisions  must 
be  made  for  obtaining  the  Pap  smear  at  times 
other  than  during  a  pelvic  examination  by  a 
physician.  With  approval  of  the  local  board  of 
health  and  the  Office  mt  Local  Health,  nurses 
and /or  technicians  may  be  taught  by  local 
physicians  to  obtain  a  Pap  smear  Consulta- 
tion and  Instructions  for  teaching  will  be 
provided  by  the  Maternal  Health  Service.  ThU 
nursing  assistance  In  no  vray  reUeves  the 
physician  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
patient  • 

Nurses  have  been  performing  Pap  smears 
and  ITTD  string  checks  In  several  counties 
during  the  past  three  to  four  years  These 
techniques  can  be  easily  taught  by  the 
clinician  and  provide  the  nurse  with  the 
capability  of  performing  them  during  non- 
cUnlc  hours  when  the  physician  may  not  be 
present.  The  physician's  time  can  then  be 
used  for  Initiating  new  patient  services  and 
handling  problems  and  complications  asso- 
ciated with  contraception  This  would 
especially  help  coxintles  which,  like  Webster, 
have  family  planning  appolntmenu  booked 
through  March  1970 — most  of  these  are  for 
follow-up  patients. 

PAltlLT  PLANNINC   QUBrrXONNAIRS 

On  September  18.  1969,  a  questionnaire 
was  mailed  to  375  active  health  department 
clinicians.  About  50%  have  already  been  re- 
turned. The  preliminary  results  are  very  In- 
ter eating: 

153  (87%)  provide  family  planning  In 
their  private  practice.  BofJi  the  lUD  and  oral 
contraceptives  are  used  by  134  (81%)  of  the 
physicians  who  provide  family  planning  In 
their  private  practice. 

Although  the  Uppes  L<oop  was  preferred 
by  most  physicians,  both  the  loop  and  the 
8af-T-Coll  were  used  by  a  large  number  of 
physicians  in  public  health  clinics.  Eighty 
(4«%  1  preferred  a  single  combined  oral  con- 
traceptive; 83  (4«%  )  chose  two  or  more  com- 
bined preparations.  Ninety-two  (63%)  pre- 
ferred a  single  sequential  preparation;  40 
(33%)  chose  two  or  more  preparations;  18 
(B%)  expreMcd  dlaUke  for  aequentUl  prep- 
arations. 

A  "Sa-day"  pUl  was  preferred  to  the  "31- 
day"  pUl  for  clinic  patlenu  by  the  majority 
of  the  physicians. 

Foam  and  condoms  were  used  by  moat 
physicians;  appropriate  comments  were 
mojim  about  their  relative  IneSectlveneas. 

The  nJD  received  considerable  praise  from 
the  physicians: 

"Only  thing  any  good  In  cUnlc  patients  Is 
an  lUD." 

"In  our  clinic  there  Is  very  little  real  need 
for  anything  but  the  loop." 

"I  am  100%  for  the  lUDa  and  have  put  in 
about  400  since  1966  (this  Includes  public 
baalth  and  private) ." 

"I  Uke  the  loop  also." 

Several  complained  about  the  "short 
strings":  another  tersely  stated  "loops  and 
cotls  unreliable  In  my  practice". 

^'At.r.^TM  FBOM  NON  fOOO  imiS 

Did  you  ever  wonder  U  tliftt  "Argo"  starch 
craved  by  some  pregnant  wocnMi  added  calo- 
ries? WeU,  It  does.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  box 
of  starch  Is  86%  carbohydrates  and  yields 
1690  calories! 

This  Is  the  amount  of  calories  expended 
during  4-6  hotirs  of  active  exercise,  since  we 
need  approximately  3.7  calories  per  pound  of 
body  weight  per  hour  for  active  activities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now  U  you  really  want  to  get  an  Idea  of 
how  many  calories  this  represents.  Just  visu- 
alize a  bag  of  potato  chips,  a  piece  of  apple 
pie,  a  bag  of  peanuts,  milk  abake,  and  a 
candy  b<u- — all  of  these  add  up  to  that  bos 
of  starch! 

Would  you  like  an  Inservlce  program  on 
nutrition?  I  would  be  happy  to  plan  a  visit 
to  your  county. 

UNWANTKD  snTHS  IN  oxoaoiA:  less 
"Krery  baby  should  be  a  wanted  baby." 
So  we  believe.  Who  knows  the  extent  of  un- 
wanted births  in  Georgia?  The  number  of 
girls  who  quit  school  because  of  pregnancy? 
The  unmarried  mothers  who  cannot  ade- 
quately support  themselves  and  care  for  their 
children?  The  older  mothers  who  already 
have  a  houseful  .  .  .  and  suddenly  .  . 
one  more?  And  many  of  these  are  already 
poor  people.  "The  rich  get  richer  and  the 
poor  get  babies." 

An  Increased  health  risk  to  mother  or  baby 
Is  associated  with  mothers  age  17  or  less  and 
40  or  more.  Increased  health  problems  are 
also  seen  with  multiple  teenage  pregnancies, 
frequent  pregnancies,  and  having  more  than 
five  babies  (at  any  age) . 

Did  you  know  that  In  calendar  year  1968 
In  Georgia  . . . 

There  were  1,561  births  to  girls  age  16  or 
under,  90  ^nore  than  in  1907.  (69%  of  these 
births  were  to  non- white  mothers.) 

119  of  the  1,661  babies  bom  to  mothers 
age  15  or  imder  were  the  second  or  third  baby 
bom  to  that  mother. 

56 'r  of  the  children  born  to  mothers  age 
16  or  less  had  no  fathers  listed  on  the  birth 
certificate. 

An  addlUonal  6.436  girls  age  16  and  17 
gave  birth  to  babies  in  1968.  Of  these  tragi- 
cally young  mothers.  31  were  delivering  their 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  child  ...  at  age  16 
or  17. 

1,264  babies  were  born  to  mothers  age  40  or 
over;  761  (60%)  were  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  or  higher  in  the  family. 

One  out  of  nine  babies  bom  had  no 
father  named  on  the  birth  certificate. 

How  many  babies  were  bom  to  your  coun- 
ty's children? 

How  many  unwanted  babies  will  be  bom  in 
your  county  In  1969?  In  19707 

Family  planning,  birth  control,  can  be 
•ffectlve  .  .  . 

What  are  you  doing  to  prevent  unwanted 
births?? 

The  following  pamphlets  are  now  freely 
available  from  Central  Supply.  Oeorgla  State 
Health  Department.  Please  order  as  many  as 
you  can  effectively  use: 
"Why  Family  Planning?" 
"If  Tou  Have  Cboeen  the  Loop  for  Spacing 
Your  Children  .  .  ." 

NUMBER  OF  LIVE  BIRTHS  BY  MOTHER'S  AGE  AND  COUNTY. 
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•  From    Maternal    Health    Service    Policy 
Statement  revised  September  1969. 
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Mothera'  age 


Totol. 

ll-li        12        13        14  IS 
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>  Biostatistics  Service,  Georgia  Department  of  Public  Health 
(excludes  militanr  estalriishments  in  Georgia  which  reported  1 
13-year-old  and  1  IS-year-old  mother  I  n  1968). 

•  Bulloch  County  had  1  11-year-old  mother  in  1968. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  LIVE  BIRTHS  IN  GEORGIA,  1968,  BY  AGE,  RACE,  MARITAL  STATUS,"  AND  fARITY« 


Characteristics  of  mother 


Wblte  births 


Percent 
ot  total 

white 

births    Nonwhite  births 


Percent  of 
total  non- 
white  births 


Total 
births 


Percent 

of  total 

births 


Age  less  than  IS;  56  percent  un-  479  (27  percent 

married;  8  percent  with  unmarried). 

previous  child. 

Age  16  to  17;  21  percent  had  3,079  (12  percent 

previous  children.  unmarried). 

Age  40  and  over;  50  percent  had  698  (41  percent: 

more  than  S  previous  live  more  man  5). 

births. 

Unmaniad  mothers  age  18  to  39;  1,S82  (17  percent: 

35  percent  had  2  or  more  2  or  more). 

previous  live  births. 

Married  mothers  age  18  to  39  2,820 

with  more  than  5  previous  live 

births.  

Subtotal' 8,658 

Married  mothers  age  18  to  39  49,958 

with  5  or  fewer  previous  live 
births. 

Totol  births S8,616 


0.8    1,082  (69  percent 
unmarried). 

5.3    3,357  (50  percent 
unmarried). 

L2    566  (84  percent 
more  than  5). 

2.7  5,406  (40  percent: 

2  or  more). 

4.8  3.866 


3.8         1,561 


11.7 
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18.8 
13.5 


6,436 
1.264 

6,988 

6,686 


1.8 

7.4 
1.4 

8.0 

7.7 


14.8    14,2n. 


49.7       22,935 


26.3 


85.2    14,429. 


Sa3       64,387 


73.7 


lOaO    28.706. 


100.0       87,322 


100.0 


I  Marital  status  is  defined  bv  presence  or  absence  of  name  of  father  on  birth  certlficato. 

«  DaU  obtoined  from  Biostatistics  Service,  Georgia  SUto  Board  of  Health.  •  „    j-    j      .      ^ 

>  The  subtotal  may  represent  live  births  which  may  be  unplanned,  unwanted  and  medically  or  socially  disadvanUged. 


WHILE  WE  LOOK  THE  OTHER  WAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  XLLINOXB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPaESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  the  House  has  passed  a  proposed 
(constitutional  sonendment  establishing 
direct  popular  vote  for  the  President, 
the  subject  is  of  such  a  tremendous  im- 
portance that  commentary  and  debate 
very  properly  <x>ntinues. 

Therefore,  I  was  especially  interested 
in  the  very  profound  commentary  on 
the  subject  in  the  Thursday.  February  5, 
Worth-Palos  (111.)  Reporter,  in  a  column 
by  Mr.  Zay  Smith,  Jr.,  a  Journalist  who 
is  recognized  for  his  very  high  degree 
of  political  sagacity. 

Incidentally,  columnist  Smith  is  a 
most  able  and  dedicated  liberal  who  very 
consistently  maintains  the  honesty  of  his 
convictions.  I  believe  that  has  commen- 
tary is,  therefore,  especially  pertinent. 

I  include  the  article,  as  follows: 


Whilk  Wk  Look  thk  Other  Wat 
(By  Zay  SmlUi,  Jr.) 

In  the  1960's,  Senator  John  Kennedy  led 
tbe  forces  opposing  tlie  abolishment  of  the 
electoral  college.  In  a  typlcaUy  eloquent 
speech,  he  paraphrased  Lord  Melbourne  and 
based  his  argument  on  this  aphorism : 

"When  It  Is  not  necessary  to  change.  It  la 
necessary  not  to  change." 

These  words  are  unassailable.  To  preach 
against  them  Is  to  preach  revolution  Just 
for  the  hell  of  It,  as  some  foolish  men  have 
recently  done.  It  Is  simply  against  common 
sense  to  destroy  an  Institution  that  Is  work- 
ing well,  and  It  is  also  a  waste  of  precious 
effort  as  there  are  so  many  institutions  that 
are  not. 

So  Senator  Kennedy  and  his  forces  won. 
The  outoccne,  actually,  was  never  In  doubt. 
The  electoral  college  had  many  frleilds  In 
the  1950's. 

But  we  have  been  scared  twice  since  then, 
and  we  have  seen  what  damage  the  elec- 
toral college  can  and  might  do,  given  an- 
other squeaker,  espedally  a  three-party 
squeaker.  And,  with  a  decade  of  new  ex- 
periences to  our  credit,  we  are  moving  to 
change  the  way  that  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  are  elected. 

A  (Constitutional  amendment  has  already 
been  swept  through  the  House  of  Bqn«- 


sentatlves.  It  awaits  Senate  action.  If  It  goes 
Into  force,  the  character  of  our  national  elec- 
tions will  be  changed  radically.  And  It  Is  sad 
that  there  is  not  sitting  in  the  Senate,  at 
this  moment,  a  Senator  Kennedy  to  para- 
phrase a  Lord  Melbovime,  for  the  proposed 
amendment  would  (^ange  much  that  It  is 
necessary  not  to  change. 

Peaceably,   through   due   process,   we   are 
threatened  with  evolution  Just  for  the  hell 
of  It,  and  from  this  evoluton  might  come 
a  worse  chaos  than  the  one  we  are  presently  - 
trying  to  forestall. 

In  the  words  of  Theodore  H.  White,  who 
has  been  watching  the  making  of  Presidents 
for  decades: 

"Last  September,  In  a  triumph  of  noble 
purpose  over  common  sense,  the  House 
passed  and  has  sent  to  the  Senate  a  proposal 
to  abolish  the  Federal  System. 

"It  is  not  called  that,  of  course.  Put  forth 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
new  scheme  offers  a  supposedly  better  way 
of  electing  Presidents.  Advanced  with  the 
delusive  rhetoric  of  vox  popuU,  vox  del,  it 
not  only  wipes  out  the  obsolete  Electoral 
College  but  abolishes  the  sovereign  states  as 
voting  units.  In  the  name  of  the  People,  It 
proposes  that  a  giant  plebiscite  pour  all  70,- 
000,000  American  votes  into  a  single  pool 
whose  winner,  whether  by  6,000  or  5,000,000, 
Is  haUed  as  National  Chief." 

White  foresees  election  night  nightmares 
if  the  amendment  passes,  and  several  of  his 
arguments  are  here  condensed : 

1.  John  Kennedy  won  the  Presidency  in 
1960  with  a  margin  of  less  than  one-fifth  of 
one  percent  of  votes  cast  nationally.  There 
were  cases  of  undeniable  vote  fraud  in  at 
least  three  states.  But  no  one  challenged  his 
victory  because  "the  national  decision  had 
been  made  by  electoral  votes  of  honest-covint 
states — sealed  off  from  contamination  by 
fraud  elsewhere — and  because  scandal  could 
as  well  be  charged  to  Republicans  as  to 
Democrats."  The  partltionliig  Inherent  In 
our  present  system  had,  then,  nullified  the 
vote  frauds  In  1960. 

However,  had  the  votes  been  dun^Md  Into 
one  large  pool,  the  pressure  to  cheat  and 
to  call  for  recounts  would  Inevitably  grow, 
and  with  this  presstire  would  grow  the 
chances  for  chaos.  "Any  vote  stolen  any- 
where in  the  Union  (would)  pressure  politi- 
cians thousands  of  miles  away  to  balance  or 
protest  it."  With  the  proposed  system,  ac- 
cording to  White's  best  guess,  both  the  1960 
and  1968  elections  would  have  ended,  not  in 
an  orderly  transition,  but  In  an  electoral 
brawl. 

2.  Today's  system  forces  "candidates  to  plan 
campaigns  on  many  levels,  choosing  groups 
and  regions  to  which  they  must  appeal,  im- 
portantly educating  themselves  on  local  Is- 
sues in  the  states  which  they  seek  to  carry. 
But  if  states  are  abolished  as  voting  units, 
TV  becomes  absolutely  dominant  .  .  .  Issues 
will  be  shaped  In  national  TV  studios,  and 
the  heaviest  swat  will  go  to  Hie  candidate 
who  raises  the  most  money  to  buy  the  best 
time  and  most  'creative'  TV  talent." 

There  is  enough  of  this  already,  as  anyone 
who  has  read  The  Selling  of  tbe  President, 
1968,  by  Joe  McGlnnls,  knows.  Take  away  the 
partitions,  the  local  issues  and  the  clout  they 
carry,  and  all  restraints  against  this  sort  of 
practice  are  taken  away  with  them. 

3.  In  the  same  sense,  "if  states  are  abol- 
ished as  voting  units,  the  chief  political  lev- 
erage of  Negroes  is  also  abolished." 

"Black  votes  count  today  because  blacks 
vote  chiefly  in  blg-clty  states  where  they 
make  the  margin  of  difference.  No  candidate 
seeking  New  York's  43  electoral  votes.  Penn- 
sylvania's 29,  Illinois*  26  can  avoid  courting 
the  black  vote  that  may  swing  those  states." 

Thus  the  grievances  of  the  blacks  (aa  weU 
as  those  by  countless  other  minority  groups 
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that  often  hold  whites  m  members)  could  be 
easily  ignored  by  the  ambitious  candidates,  in 
the  hallowed  name  o(  The  People. 

These  and  other  points  that  White  makes 
should  make  us  pause  a  bU  before  stapling 
our  new  Amendment  to  our  most  important 
listing  of  Uw5  In  our  eagerness  to  attack  the 
Electoral  College,  which  should  be  attacked 
and  which  should  be  abolished  so  great  Is 
the  potential  for  mischief  It  carries,  we  are 
also  attacking  the  entire  system  of  state  by 
state  voting.  How  often  we  hear  about  the 
baby  and  the  bath  water.  How  often  we  for- 
get to  keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  baby. 

The  most  dangerous  aspect  Is  this:  wc  are 
presently  spending  c^ost  of  our  attention  on 
those  Issues  (such  as  environment  und  the 
arms  race)  which  threaten  to  settle  us  If 
we  do  not  settle  them.  So  great  are  tho  pres- 
sures of  these  Issues  that  we  are  presently 
being  distracted  from  this  Constitutional 
amendment.  Constitutional  law  does  not  help 
sell  magazines  as  mushroom  clouds  do.  An 
amendment  such  as  this,  a  compara'.lve  bore 
as  Issues  go.  might  not  arouse  the  passions 
necessary  for  a  full  national  debate.  And  If 
this  happens.  It  may  very  well  slip  through 
In  the  same  way  that  most  unfortunate  laws 
slip  through:  while  the  electorate  Is  looking 
the  other  way. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  ADVERTISINa 
INDUSTRY  TO  JOIN  IN  ACHIEVINa 
"CONSUMERISM"  GOALS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OP    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vertising industry  is  one  of  the  most 
important  economic  factors  in  otir  so- 
ciety; it  makes  the  market  for  most  of 
the  things  consumers  buy.  thus  helping 
to  provide  Jobs  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans at  ever-higher  standards  of  living. 
When  enlisted  in  a  public  service  cru- 
sade of  any  kind,  it  can  appeal  to  us 
very  effectively  and  successfully  and 
stimulate  public  interest  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  worthwhile  goals.  While  it 
continues  to  sell  cigarettes,  for  instance, 
its  skills  are  also  used  with  great  effect 
in  persuading  millions  of  people  to  give 
up  smoking,  or  in  persuading  youth  not 
to  start.  It  is  a  potent  force  in  every 
aspect  of  dally  life. 

Traditionally,  however,  the  advertis- 
ing industry  and  the  consumer  interest 
have  often  been  on  opposite  sides  of 
many  issues.  Thus.  I  was  happy  to  ac- 
cept a  sincere  invitation  from  leaders 
of  the  American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies  last  month  to  meet  with 
the  AAAA's  Committee  on  Government 
and  Public  Relations  to  discuss  con- 
sumerism— why  it  has  grown  into  such 
a  tremendous  political  force  resulting  in 
the  introduction  of  scores  of  proconsum- 
er  bills  in  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tures, and  why  this  legislation  has  be- 
come so  important. 

COrOMMKLUL    AfTKB    THX    BAU. 

In  an  introductory  statement  prior  to 
an  extended  question-and-answer  period 
on  the  status  of  consumer  legislation  and 
the  outlook  for  {>assage  of  some  of  the 
bills.  I  urged  the  leaders  of  the  advertis- 
ing industry  to  put  human  safety — the 
safety  of  the  members  of  their  own  f ami- 
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lies — at  the  very  top  of  their  concern  In 
viewing  some  of  the  urgent  consumer 
bills  now  pending  "even  when  they  step 
on  some  corporate  toes  of  client  firms." 
I  added: 

I  am  not  asking  the  advertising  Industry  to 
commit  suicide— Just  to  help  us  all.  Includ- 
ing all  of  you  as  Individuals  and  family 
men — to  avoid  involuntary  suicide — to  pro- 
tect our  families  from  industrial  warfare 
against  our  health. 

No  Industry  sets  out  deliberately  to  kill  or 
malm  Its  customers.  I  know  that.  Often  It 
Is  tAe  competitive  drive  within  an  Industry 
which  forces  firms  to  market  products  they 
themselves  have  doubts  about,  but  cannot 
take  the  time  to  perfect  because  then  some- 
body else  win  soak  up  the  market. 

As  a  woman,  I  love  to  read  the  cosmetic 
ads.  for  Instance.  I.  too.  dream  of  their  im- 
plied miracles.  But  I  want  the  assurance 
that  when  I  buy  a  cream  or  lipstick  or  bath 
oil  or  other  product  to  change  me  overnight 
Into  Cinderella  at  the  ball,  midnight  won't 
find  me  scratching  a  rash  or  going  to  the 
hospital  for  liver  or  kidney  disease 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  herewith  the  introductory 
remarks  which  I  made  to  the  AAAA 
leaders  as  follows: 

RCMAKKS  BT  CONCKKSSWOMAN  LEONOB  K    SVL- 

UVAN.  Demockat  or  Miasouai.  Chaikman  of 
THi  SvBcoMMrrrcx  on  Consumcx  ArrAns. 
House  CoMMrrrxx  on  Banking  and  Cub- 
btnct.  at  mkmnc  v/vth  commrttee  on 
Government  and  Public  Relations.  Amebi- 
CAN  Association  or  Aovebtisinc  Agencies. 
WiLi.iAMSBUBC  Room.  Watebcate  Hotel. 
Washington.  DC.  Monday  Mobninc.  Jan- 
VABT  26.   1970. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  and  delighted — 
and  I  know  you  gentlemen  are  at  least  sur- 
prised— by  the  tremendous  surge  In  public 
Interest  In  the  whole  broad  field  cf  consumer- 
Ism:  for.  while  the  issues  themselves  are  not 
new  by  any  means,  the  attention  they  are 
now  receiving  Is  amazing.  Time  Magazine  re- 
cently devoted  Its  cover  story  to  this  sub- 
ject— centering  around  Ralph  Nader,  but 
Including  a  broad  roundup  of  most  of  the 
consumer  Issues;  the  dally  presa  more  and 
more  Is  assigning  reporters  full  time  to  con- 
sumer news:  the  television  networks  are  doing 
the  same  thing;  and  this  session  this  morn- 
ing. In  which  I  am  most  happy  to  participate, 
is  a  good  Illustration  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  business  community  Is  viewing  the 
revolt  of  the  consumer. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  17  years  ago.  In- 
tent on  making  consumer  Issues  my  main 
Interest  as  a  legislator,  there  were  so  few 
members  of  Congress  primarily  Interested  In 
this  area  of  legislation  that,  as  I  have  smld  on 
several  occasions,  we  could  have  held  a  caucus 
In  one  of  the  Capitol  elevators.  A  telephone 
booth  would  have  been  a  little  too  small. 

Jim  Oelaney  of  New  York  had  recently 
completed  an  Investigation  Into  the  chemi- 
cals then  being  used  in  extravagant  disre- 
gard for  safety,  without  pretesting,  in  foods 
and  cosmetics,  but  any  legislation  on  the  Is- 
sue was  still  5  years  away:  Doc  Miller  of 
Nebraska  was  expressing  his  concern  as  a 
medical  man  over  the  unrestricted  use  of 
pesticides  In  agriculture:  Hut>ert  Humphrey, 
as  a  pharmacist,  was  upset  over  the  degree 
of  supervision  over  non-prescrlptloa  drugs 
Including  cough  medicines  containing  nar- 
cotics; Bates  Kefauver  was  working  on  or- 
ganized crime  issues  at  that  time  and  hadn't 
t>egun  his  probe  into  drug  prices  and  drug 
patents  which  eventually  led  him  fatefully 
Into  the  fleld  of  drug  safety:  there  waa  some 
concern  over  smoke  and  smog  in  our  cities, 
but  air  pollution  wasn't  considered  a  great 
nationat  tsaue  at  the  time,  and  to  on.  The 
total  budget  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
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Istratlon  was  about  $5  million  compared  to 
today's  IS-fold  increase  to  (73  million. 

NOT  "pbotest"  but  recocnition  of  pboblems 

In  1953.  when  I  took  my  seat  In  the  House, 
a  Pood  and  Drug  inspector  was  not  free  to 
enter  a  factory  to  see  how  products  under  the 
agency's  supervision  were  being  made,  unless 
the  management  voluntanly  admitted  him, 
or  he  made  an  appointment  in  advance — and 
you  can  Imagine  how  different  conditions 
would  be  in  the  plant  when  the  Inspection 
appointment  date  arrived  compared  to  what 
they  might  have  been  before. 

Anyone  could  market  anything  he  wanted 
to  in  the  food  line  without  pre-clearance 
of  dangerous  ingredients,  and  it  would  be  up 
to  the  government  to  detect  unsafe  food 
additives  and  then,  if  it  could  prore  they 
were  unsafe,  remove  the  product  from  the 
market.  That  U  still  the  law  on  cosmetics. 

With  this  audience.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
have  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  changes 
in  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  since 
1953.  or  into  the  history  of  other  changes  in 
the  laws  dealing  with  consumer  products, 
because  I  believe  that  most  of  the  adver- 
tising Urms  represented  here  have  been  very 
close  Indeed  to  those  changes — and  not  al- 
ways in  the  position  of  helping  to  bring  them 
about. 

A  lot  of  people  tend  to  associate  the  con- 
sumer movement  with  the  general  movement 
of  protest  in  this  country — over  civil  rights, 
minority  aspirations,  the  revolt  of  youth,  and 
so  on.  I  don't  see  much  connection.  I  think 
it  Is  more  a  reflection  of  increasing  affluence, 
increasing  levels  of  education,  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  more  and  more  of  our  middle 
class  In  the  so-called  good  life.  They  are  In 
a  position  now  to  buy  more  things — more 
complex  and  sophisticated  and  expensive 
gadgets  and  appliances  and  playthings  and 
luxuries,  and  they  are  fed  up  with  the  slip- 
shod workmanship  and  the  fast-dealing  and 
the  poor  service  and  the  hazards  they  en- 
counter In  the  acquisition  of  things  they 
purchase  In  the  pursuit  of  happinesa. 

REVOLT    or    middle    CLASS 

In  the  fight  over  the  Truth  in  Lending  law, 
I  found  very  little  interest  or  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  lower  income  families  (or 
the  credit  abuses  of  which  they  were  tradi- 
tional victims — it  was  the  upper  middle  class 
which  did  most  of  the  protesting  about  credit 
charges  and  practices.  A  study  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  last  June,  before  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  went  into  effect, 
showed  that  the  people  most  likely  to  be 
aware  of  the  extremely  high  interest  rates 
being  charged  for  credit  were  the  college- 
educated,  upper  income  families;  moat  of  the 
others  seemed  to  think  that  they  were  buying 
used  cars  at  6*7  or  so  Instead  of  34 <>  or  32'~o 
or  lOCi  or  whatever  they  were  paying,  and 
most  of  those  frankly  didn't  care  what  they 
were  paying  as  long  as  it  was  only  so-much- 
a-month.  But  when  department  stores  went 
to  the  l>3'~<  a  month  credit  charge  on  re- 
volving credit,  and  we  publicized  that  at  the 
annual  rate,  you  should  have  read  the  mall 
I  received  from  Indignant  well-to-do  families 
aghast  at  discovering  they  were  paying  18% 
for  credit. 

The  consumer  movement  Is  growing  and 
making  Itself  visible  and  articulate — and  alao 
effective — because  more  and  more  families 
are  able  to  buy  the  mechanical  gadgets  which 
threaten  their  lives  or  safety,  or  which  coet 
large  amounts  of  money  and  therefore  are 
expected  to  be  well-made  and  worth  the  ex- 
pense. And  you  can't  soft-soap  them  anymore 
Into  being  happy  with  their  evidences  of 
wealth  and  well-being,  for  these  are  people 
who  work  hard  and  take  pride  In  what  they 
do  for  a  living  and  they  reeent  being  suckered 
by  the  sloppy  workmanship  or  the  fast-deal- 
ing of  those  they  deal  with  or  buy  from. 
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CHANGK  IN  ATTrrUDB  OF  PmSSS 

And,  as  we  live  longer  and  are  able  to 
buy  medical  care,  we  increasingly  resent,  and 
fight  against,  environmental  factors  which 
shortien  our  lives  or  cause  disease,  and  against 
products  and  their  promotion  which  entice 
us  into  premature  illness  and  death.  It  was 
only  after  Veterans  Administration  physi- 
cians discovered  a  close  relationship  between 
clgaret  smoking  and  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease that  the  newspapers  would  ever  print 
anything  adverse  to  the  tobacco  Industry, 
even  though  all  of  us  grew  up  being  told  by 
our  teachers  that  cigarets  were  "coffin  nails." 
But  I  think  that  VA  study  on  cigareu  and 
their  statistical  relaUonshlp  to  killing  dis- 
eases marked  a  turning  i>olnt  in  the  con- 
sumer movement — in  public  awareness  of  en- 
vironmental and  other  hazards,  and  it  also 
marked  the  start  of  press  attention,  in  any- 
thing other  than  the  most  perfunctory  and 
protective  manner,  to  products  sold  in  this 
country  and  widely  advertised  In  the  media. 

Now  consumerism  is  one  of  the  hottest 
and  most  glamorous  of  political  issues  in  the 
Congress.  Most  of  the  Members  of  both  bodies 
have  Introduced  one  or  more  bills  dealing 
with  specific  aspects  of  consumer  complaints. 
Some  of  them  are  very  important  and  very 
necessary  bills:  others  are  not  so  important, 
and  some  border  on  the  absurd. 

But  regardless  of  the  kind  of  consumer 
complaint  a  bill  deals  with — and  there  are  as 
many  complaints  about  individual  products 
or  practices  as  there  are  consumers — the  mere 
introduction  of  the  bill  gets  the  Member 
some  press  attention  and  some  flattering  ap- 
proval from  some  of  bis  constituents.  Pass- 
ing the  bills  Is  another  matter  entirely.  That 
takes  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  hard  legisla- 
tive work,  but  some  good  and  timely  breaks 
In  the  news — for  instance,  any  disaster  brings 
with  It  some  legislative  reaction,  and  we  tend 
to  legislate  largely  in  response  to  crisis  and 
disaster. 

NO   THREAT   TO   LEGITIMATE    BUSINESS 

Thanks  to  clients  of  many  of  the  firms  In 
this  industry,  a  cosmetics  safety  measure  of 
mine  has  been  bottled  up  In  Committee  since 
1964.  I  am  not  that  paUent,  but  I  know  that 
events  will  eventually  pass  that  bill  for  me. 
The  cosmetics  Industry  has  Its  fingers  crossed 
on  that — a  perpetual  posture  for  that  In- 
dustry, which  U  living  under  the  knowledge 
that  only  the  restraint  or  good  luck  of  In- 
dividual cosmetic  merchandisers  has  avoided 
some  catastrophe  to  thousands  of  women,  or 
men  and  women,  which  would  almost  auto- 
matically result  In  passage  of  reasonable  leg- 
islation the  industry  Itself  knows  we  need, 
but  doesn't  want. 

The  advertising  Industry  is  not  In  any  way 
threatened  by  the  consumer  movement.  You 
may  be  inconvenienced  by  it,  as  you  were  In 
getting  out  new  commercials  overnight  for 
the  diet  soft  drinks  after  cyclamates  were 
banned  for  this  purpose — and  you  proved 
your  resourcefulness  and  professionalism  In 
adjusting  to  that  tremendous  task.  So  you 
can  do  miracles. 

Other  government  actions  to  protect  the 
consumer  may  inconvenience  you  from  time 
to  time  In  your  work,  but  you  people  are 
consumers,  too — and  It's  your  safety,  as 
much  as  anyone  else's,  which  is  often  at 
stake.  And  the  credibility  Of  joui  advertis- 
ing is  enhanced  when  you  know,  and  the 
public  knows,  that  what  you  advertise  and 
help  sell  la  teorth  buying. 

I  think  the  business  economy  of  this 
country  will  be  strengthened,  not  weakened, 
by  the  passage  of  needed,  and  Intelligently 
drawn,  consumer  legislation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  passing  laws  just  for  show — empty 
laws  to  meet  a  public  demand  by  providing 
a  title  and  no  substance.  Frankly,  the  Truth 
In  Packaging  law.  which  many  of  you  fought 
so  hard.  Is  nothing  more  tjian  that.  The 
Truth  in  Lending  law.  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  are 
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different — they  have  substance  and  teeth. 
And  they  will  help  you  do  a  better  job  of 
marketing  American  Industry's  products, 

SATCTT    ISSUXS   PARAMOUI4T 

We  are  now  faced  with  many  bills  to  reg- 
ulate credit,  not  just  disclose  its  costs;  to 
regulate  credit  life  Insurance  rates;  to  reg- 
ulate the  quality  and  performance  of  prod- 
ucts; to  do  many  of  the  things  which  might 
assure  more  bargaining  power  to  the  con- 
sumer in  negotiating  a  purchase  or  making 
a  loan.  There  is  strong  public  support  for 
those  bills,  just  as  there  Is— I  might  say— 
for  the  idea  of  price  and  wage  controls.  These 
are  pocket  book  Issues. 

More  imporunt  to  me — although  I  am  not 
against  protecting  the  pocketbook  by  any 
means — are  the  proposed  measures  to  protect 
human  life  from  mounting  dally  hazards,  and 
I  sincerely  and  deeply  hope  your  great  Indus- 
try will  place  Itself  behind  these  objectives, 
even  when  they  step  on  some  corporate  toes 
of  client  firms.  I  am  not  asking  the  advertis- 
ing Industry  to  commit  suicide — just  to  help 
us  all.  including  all  of  you  as  individuals  and 
family  men — to  avoid  Involuntary  suicide — 
to  protect  our  families  from  Industrial  war- 
fare against  otir  health. 

No  Industry  sets  out  deliberately  to  klU  or 
malm  Its  customers.  I  know  that.  Often  It  is 
the  competitive  drive  within  an  Indtistry 
which  forces  firms  to  market  products  they 
themselves  have  doubts  about,  but  can't  take 
the  time  to  perfect  because  then  somebody 
else  will  soak  up  the  market.  I  could  give  you 
a  catalogue  of  such  products,  but  I  think  you 
know  what  many  of  them  are. 

As  a  woman.  I  love  to  read  the  cosmetic  ads, 
for  Instance.  I  too  dream  of  their  Implied 
miracles.  But  I  want  the  assurance  that  when 
I  buy  a  cream  or  lipstick  or  bath  oil  or  other 
product  to  change  me  overnight  Into  Cin- 
derella at  the  ball,  midnight  won't  find  me 
scratching  a  rash  or  going  to  the  hospital  for 
liver  or  kidney  disease. 


THE  CASE  FOR  PRETRIAL 
DETENTION 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF   VIBCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1970,  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  addressed  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  as- 
sembled in  its  midwinter  meeting  In 
Freeport.  Grand  Bahama  Island.  It  was 
a  speech  of  unusual  excellence  concern- 
ing an  issue  of  unusual  urgency.  In  a 
most  scholarly  ftishion,  he  made  the  case 
for  limited  pretrial  detention  of  repeat 
offenders  and  narcotics  addicts  accused 
of  crimes  of  violence  and  explained  in 
depth  the  safeguards  the  administra- 
tion's draft  legislation  would  erect  to  pre- 
serve the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
accused.  I  quote  Mr.  Kleindienst's  speech 
in  full: 

The  Cask  for  Pretrial  Detention 

(By  Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  O. 
Kleindienst) 

Time  and  events  have  produced  a  crisis  of 
disorder  in  American  society. 

In  the  great  cities  of  the  nation,  crime  and 
Its  consequences  press  In  on  Americans, 
creating  apprehension  and  fear,  and  seri- 
ously diminishing  the  enjoyment  of  life.  As 
we  examine  the  situation,  nearly  every  form 
of  criminal  activity  is  on  the  rise,  while  the 
system  we  have  developed  for  containing  this 
lawlessness  is  breaking  down. 
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"An  accumulation  of  public  neglect,"  as 
one  observer  puts  It,  has  rendered  the  Insti- 
tutions of  criminal  justice  almost  incapable 
of  meeting  the  present  emergency.  Nowhere 
Is  this  more  painfully  obvious  than  In  the 
nation's  capital. 

Crime's  social  turbulence  Is  infinitely  com- 
plex. A  long  view  of  things  sees  crime  as  the 
product  of  social  forces,  economic  conditions, 
cultural  patterns,  and  ebbing  morals  as  much 
If  not  more  than  of  human  depravity.  Recent 
studies  have  helped  us  to  delineate  with 
some  precision  the  causes  of  crime.  Among 
these  certainly  are: 

The  alienation,  bitterness,  and  frustration 
of  poverty,  aggravated  by  racial  tensions,  in 
an  urban  setting; 

The  boredoms  and  stresses  of  great  afflu- 
ence as  it  coexists -uneasily  with  conditions 
of  poverty; 

The  steady  dissolution  of  family  life; 

The  rootlessnees,  confusion,  and  disorien- 
tation which  result  from  urbanization  and 
unparalleled  mobility; 

The  fashionable  i>ermisslveness  which  con- 
dones misconduct;  and 

The  growing  disrespect  for  the  sources  of 
authority  which  help  to  regulate  human 
behavior. 

To  these  broad,  sometimes  Intangible,  and 
grimly  persistent  factors  which  contribute 
remorselessly  to  crime  in  society,  we  must 
add  the  present  Inadequacy  of  the  crtmlnal 
justice  system.  Fragmented  In  Its  operations 
and  split  in  its  perspective,  the  criminal 
justice  system  Is  falling  to  achieve  Its  tradi- 
tional objectives. 

It  Is  faUlng  to  deter  criminals. 

It  is  falling  to  restrain  criminals. 

It  l3  falling  to  rehabilitate  criminals. 

And  the  failure  of  the  system  to  achieve 
these  qijjecttves  is  generating  an  unfortunate 
but  understandable  spirit  of  retribution 
among  an  angry,  fearful,  and  dissatisfied 
people. 

"The  long  range  solution  to  our  problems 
with  crime  lies  In  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
treat  and  remove  the  causes  of  crime — an 
effort  involving  the  whole  of  government,  In 
every  department  at  every  level.  Such  an 
effort  win  require  a  massive  commitment  of 
our  energy  and  resources.  It  will  require 
time.  And  we  must  remember  that  as  long 
as  the  effort  continues,  it  will  compete  with 
other  national  priorities  of  urgency  and  Im- 
portance. Thus,  the  causes  of  crime,  which 
we  all  agree  must  receive  our  most  imagina- 
tive, dedicated,  and  Intensive  exertions,  are 
not  going  to  be  eliminated  within  the  life 
of  this  administration  or  the  length  of  this 
decade.  Despite  our  beet  efforts  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions,  these  causes  may  still 
exist  when  the  nation  passes  into  a  new  cen- 
tury. 

This  unpleasant  assessment  should  not 
surprise  anyone.  It  does  not  Imply  In  the 
least  that  needed  social  reforms  can  be  put 
off  or  ignored.  On  the  contrary,  the  President 
has  called  for  action  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress on  fundamental  welfare  reforms,  ex- 
panded efforts  to  combat  hunger,  and  birth 
control  assistance.  The  administration  will 
continue  to  press  forward  with  programs  like 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  to  rid  the  land  of  dis- 
crimination m  employment.  These  steps  are 
crucial.  But  any  realistic  assessment  of  the 
situation  must  recognize  the  need  for  short 
range  plans  to  treat  the  symptoms  of  crime — 
the  rape,  robbery,  and  violence  In  the 
streets — not  tomorrow  but  now. 

We  believe  the  alleviation  of  crime  may  be 
achieved,  vrtth  relative  speed  and  lasting  ef- 
fect, by  reforming  and  Improving  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice.  This  will  take 
some  modification  In  substantive  law.  It  will 
take  some  revision  of  criminal  procedure. 
But  mostly  It  will  require  ample  funding  for 
police,  prosecutors,  public  defenders,  ball 
agencies,  courts,  cMrectional  facilities,  treat- 
ment centers,  and  the  other  Institutions  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  To  make  this 
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syst«m  work  in  the  present  crtals.  we  c«nnot 
give  tt  le«8  than  generoua  support.  We  will 
pay  for  petty  economlea  In  blood  and 
•ufferlng. 

The  short  range  plans  to  Improve  criminal 
justice.  In  every  Jurisdiction  where  the  fed- 
eral government  holds  sway,  are  Ineecap- 
ably  the  burden  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  the  District  of  Columbia — where  total 
offenses  last  year  Jumped  27  per  cent:  where 
reported  armed  robberies  climbed  from  4.640 
In  1968  to  7.071  m  1969.  up  44  per  cent:  and 
where  a  homicide  occurred  every  30  hours — 
we  And  the  ultlm.^ie  test  for  a  law  and  order 
admlnlstrmtion  which  expects  to  be  taken 
seriously.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Dlstrlci  of  Columbia  presents  a  challenging 
opportunity  for  experimentation  and  reform. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  trying  to  Improve  criminal  Justice 
m  ways  that  will  assure  new  quality 
throughout  the  system  and  push  the  crime 
rate  decidedly  downward.  II  deterrence,  re- 
habilitation, and  restraint  are  desirable  ob- 
jectives, we  must  adjust  the  system  so  that 
these  obJecUves  will  be  achieved. 

The  crime  rate  will  be  reduced,  at  least  to 
some  extent.  If  we  have  police  forces  with  the 
manpower  and  wherewithal  to  be  present  In 
the  streets  to  deter  and  solve  crime.  As  things 
stand  now.  the  police  solution  rate  for  re- 
ported robberies  in  Washington  Is  less  than 
30  per  cent  That  feeble  percentage  will  not 
deter  crime.  An  expanded  police  force,  well 
trained,  well  equipped,  and  sensitive  to  the 
Issues  of  the  day.  can  Improve  that  statistic. 
The  risk  of  apprehension  which  attends 
every  crime  must  be  Increased. 

The  crime  rate  will  be  reduced  when  the 
offenders  who  are  apprehended  are  processed 
without  delay.  When  nine  to  twelve  months 
•lapse  between  arrest  and  trial  because  of 
choked  and  crowded  courts,  swift,  sure  Jus- 
tice Is  an  Idle  plpedream.  Crime  will  not  be 
deterred  by  protracted  proceedings:  it  will 
not  be  deterred  by  backlogs  and  delays.  The 
court  reorganization  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration for  Washington  Is  prompted  In  large 
part  by  the  necessity  of  removing  these  scan- 
dals from  the  system  to  speed  the  dlspoal-' 
tlon  of  a  criminal  case. 

The  crUne  rate  will  alao  be  reduced  when 
sentencing  practices  once  again  reflect  the 
objective  of  deterrence  as  well  as  the  ob- 
jective of  rehabilitation.  When  a  potential 
offender  believes  he  wUl  "get  off  easy"  If 
ha  Is  caught,  he  wUl  not  be  deterred  from 
committing  a  crime. 

CBS  television  recently  carried  a  docu- 
mentary program  on  crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Reporter  Hike  Wallace,  who 
traveled  with  a  poUce  patrol  for  several 
hours  one  evening,  interviewed  a  man  on 
his  way  to  choir  practice  who.  moments  be- 
fore, bad  been  assaulted  and  robbed  by  a 
gang  of  boys.  The  Americans  at  hocne  who 
■aw  the  cameras  focus  on  the  man's  face. 
with  blood  streaming  from  his  mouth,  could 
only  have  reacted   with  fear — and  outrage. 

Although  grim  retribution  should  not  be 
the  aim  of  the  panel  sanction,  our  judicial 
procedure  and  sentencing  practice  must  im- 
part to  an  offender  the  outrage  of  society 
with  acts  of  violence.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise on  our  intolerance  of  violent  crime. 
The  wanton  violence  of  the  streets  has  no 
place  in  a  dvlllaed  society.  The  criminal  jus- 
tice system  must  make  that  clear. 

This  determination  to  restore  deterrence 
to  the  system  must  be  matched  by  an  equal 
determination  to  effect  rehabilitation  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  across  America.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said  'hat  "No  realistic  pro- 
gram to  substantially  reduce  crime  can 
ignore  the  appalling  defldenclea  of  our 
prisons    and    rehabilltatlTe   efforta." 

At  least  40  per  cent  of  aU  offenden  r»- 
tasMd  from  custody  eventually  ratum  to 
prtaoa.  The  peroantage  of  releaaed  offendcfs 
«tK>  oocninlt  nsfw  crimes  le  probably  much 
higher.  Recognising  this,  the  President  has 
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directed  the  Attorney  General  to  formulate 
a  ten  year  program  for  a  complete  modern- 
ization of  the  physical  plants  and  oorrec- 
tional  programs  In  the  federal  prison  system, 
with  the  goal  of  developing  model  faculties 
and  programs  which  state  and  local  systems 
can  follow. 

Among  other  things,  the  President  specifi- 
cally asked  the  Attorney  General ; 

To  give  priority  in  the  federal  corrections 
program  to  the  special  problems  presented 
by  juvenile  offenders,  women  offenders,  and 
the  mentally  disturbed,  with  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  alternatives  to  traditional  Inatltu- 
Uonallzatlon; 

TO  expand  training  programs  for  correc- 
tional personnel:  and 

To  devise  new  vocational,  educational,  and 
employment  opportunities  for  persons  on 
probation,  In  prison,  and  on  parole. 

The  stakes  involved  In  effective  rehabilita- 
tion t>ecome  quite  clear  when  we  realize  that 
19  out  of  every  20  men  who  enter  prison  one 
day  will  return  to  society.  To  reduce  crime. 
we  must  see  that  these  men  leave  custody 
with  education,  with  training,  and  with  posi- 
tive attitudes  toward  their  role  as  citizens. 
IX  they  do  not  leave  with  the  capacity  to  make 
an  attractive  place  for  themselves  In  the 
world  about  them,  we  can  only  expect  them 
to  return  to  crime.  Developing  correctional 
programs  that  will  restore  wayward  men  Is 
one  of  the  most  challenging  and  difficult 
problems  we  face  today. 

As  we  seek  to  improve  deterrence  and 
rehabilitation,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
ultimate  objective.  That  objective  and  the 
first  purpose  of  the  criminal  law.ls  to  protect 
the  public  from  crime  and  violence. 

Governments  are  organized  among  men  to 
afford  some  measure  of  protection  to  the 
individual  citizen.  They  exist  to  provide  a 
setting  In  which  people  can  flourish  and  move 
about  freely  without  fear.  When  lawlessness 
Is  rampant,  the  liberty  and  security  of  the 
citizen  are  in  peril  When  crime  and  the  fear 
of  crime  terrorize  our  people,  the  primary 
purpose  of  government  falls. 

This  Is  the  situation  in  Washington  today. 
Merchants  and  citizens  are  buying  arms  for 
protection  t>ecause  they  know  that  last  year 
more  people  were  robbed  and  raped  and  slain 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  than  ever  before. 
They  know  that  Washington  resldenu  are  the 
most  beleaguered  and  endangered  citizens 
In  the  United  States. 

One  thinks  of  Leon  Epatein.  the  clothier, 
who  «ras  gunned  down  last  February  in  a 
four  dollar  robbery. 

One  thinks  of  Herman  Clifford,  an  aasutant 
principal,  who  was  murdered  In  a  holdup  at 
Cardozo   High   School 

One  thinks  also  of  the  many  thousands  of 
people  in  Washington  who  reported  being 
victimized  In  an  armed  robbery.  Too  often 
these  people  felt  a  knife  at  their  ttiroata  or 
were  told  point  blank,  as  they  looked  down 
the  barrel  of  a  gun:  "Olve  me  your  money, 
or  ni  klU  you." 

Crimes  of  this  nattire  have  an  obvioiis  Im- 
pact. Middle  class  blacks  have  long  since 
Joined  the  exodus  frocn  Wsshlngton.  They 
know  first  hand  that  crime  hits  hardest  in 
the  black  community.  They  know  that  in 
three  flXths  of  the  forcible  rapes,  the  victim 
is  a  Negro.  Bepreaentatlve  William  L.  Clay, 
a  young  congressman  from  St.  Louis,  was 
■peaking  for  blacks  all  across  this  country, 
when  he  said : 

"We  no  longer  take  strolls  at  night,  shop 
at  night,  and  we  are  afraid  to  use  the  dty 
parks.  We  are  viotims  of  fear,  we  are  victlma 
of  crime.  And,  by  and  large  we  have  not 
been  the  ooes  to  raise  our  voices  In  pro- 
test. ...  I  am  smar^id  by  the  notion  held 
by  many  white  people  that  the  ghettoa  are 
safe  if  your  skin  Is  black." 

Columnist  William  RasptMrry  obaerrM  that 
in  Washington  poor  blacks  not  only  have 
their  handtraga  snatched  and  their  apart- 
meirts  looted,  but  they  also  suffer  indirectly 
when  whites  are  robbed.  Said  Raepberry: 
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"There  won't  be  any  more  robberies  of 
High's  (Dairy)  stores  at  14th  Street  and 
Colorado  Avenue,  N.W..  or  at  103  Rhode 
Island  Avenue.  N.W.,  BOO  Upshur  Street.  N.W.. 
or  407  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.E.  Tboee 
stores  have  been  closed  down,  beginning  in 
November.  The  High's  (store)  at  3847  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  S.E.,  which  was  robbed 
again  this  week,  after  being  hit  twice  the 
week  before,  will  be  closed  before  the  month 
Is  out. 

"That  means  that  mothers  In  those 
neighborhoods  will  have  to  go  a  little 
farther  for  the  baby's  milk— a  major  prob- 
lem when  there's  no  car  in  the  family  .... 
It  means  too.  that  many  of  the  people  who 
worked  In  those  stores  will  be  job  hunting." 

Some  people  are  the  innocent  victims  of 
crime;  other  people  are  the  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  fear.  For  example,  last  December  a 
retired  park  policeman  heard  noises  In  the 
night.  He  got  up  to  investigate  and  spotted 
two  dark  figures  on  the  porch  of  his  home. 
It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
week  before  someone  had  tried  to  break  Into 
the  man's  house.  So  he  returned  to  his  bed- 
room, took  his  pistol,  and  fired  two  shots 
onto  the  porch.  His  daughter  died  of  a  gun- 
shot wound  In  the  head — a  victim  of  fear. 

Several  days  ago  a  man  and  woman  walked 
out  of  a  dairy  store  In  northwest  Washing- 
ton. Two  boys,  one  15  and  one  18,  left  after 
them  and  walked  behind  them  down  the 
street.  Suddenly  the  man  turned  around, 
demanded  to  know  whether  the  boys  planned 
to  rob  him,  and  then  fired  a  shot.  The 
18-year-old  boy  died  moments  later — a 
victim  of  fear. 

Mure  than  a  year  ago.  the  Washington 
Dally  News  published  an  editorial  in  which 
It  said: 

"No  one  can  deny  that  we  have  reached 
a  real  crisis  in  the  breakdown  of  law  en- 
forcement here,  or  that  the  very  real  and 
Justified  fears  of  both  the  business  and 
residential  communities  demand  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  be  done  to  protect  both 
life  and  property." 

Since  that  editorial  appeared,  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  climbed  27  per 
cent. 

It  Is  against  this  background  of  crime  and 
fear  that  we  should  examine  the  President's 
program  on  crime.  Tonight.  I  would  like  to 
HI*.*!!—  one  part  of  this  comprehensive  pro- 
gram— our  legislative  proposal  for  pretrial 
detention. 

On  January  31st  of  last  year.  President 
Nixon  asked  Congress  to  amend  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  limited 
pretrial  detention  of  dangerous  defendants. 
The  President  observed  that  "Increasing 
numbers  of  crimes  are  being  committed  by 
persons  already  Indicted  for  earlier  crlmea, 
but  free  on  pretrial  release.  Many  (defend- 
ants) are  being  arrested  two,  three,  even 
seven  times  for  new  offenses  while  awaiting 
trials."  Thus,  the  President  proposed  that 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  be  amended  so  that 
dangerous  hard  core  recidivists  could  be  held 
in  temporary  pretrial  custody  when  they  are 
charged  with  a  serious  crime  and  when  their 
pretrial  release  would  present  a  clear  danger 
to  the  community. 

Although  crime  prevention  through  re- 
straint Is  an  old  and  perceptible  theme  In 
our  law,  the  measure  we  suggested  has  been 
bitterly  criticized.  Long  before  our  bill  was 
even  drafted.  It  was  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  host  of  critics.  During  the  past 
year,  the  President  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  repeatedly  been  charged  with 
racial  bias  and  a  "beat  'em  up,  lock  'em  up 
hysteria"  about  crime.  One  defense  attor- 
ney went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  pretrial 
detention  Is  "the  opening  gun  In  a  move- 
ment to  discard  the  fundamental  protec- 
ttona  of  trial  by  jury,  the  right  to  cross  ex- 
amination and  the  other  rights  which  have 
distinguished  our  system  of  justice  from 
that  of  totalitarian  countries." 
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We  In  the  Department  of  Justice  believe 
that  pretrial  detention  is  essential  to  any 
serious  effort  to  reduce  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  accept  the  burden 
of  persuading  the  public  that  our  position 
Is  sound.  We  also  ask  that  men  of  good 
will  examine  our  proposal  with  an  open 
mind. 

The  legislation  we  have  authored  raises 
fundamental  questions  of  policy  and  p>ower. 
These  questions  were  carefully  considered 
before  we  decided  to  take  our  stand.  Tlie 
Department  of  Justice  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  supporting  legislation  we  believe  to  be 
unwise  or  unconstitutional,  and  pretrial  de- 
tention Is  no  exception. 

The  pretrial  detention  we  propose  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  two  objectives.  First, 
it  is  an  effort  to  reduce  violent  crime,  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  persons  released  prior  to  trial. 
Although  pretrial  detention  would  be  au- 
thorized In  all  federal  courts.  It  would  have 
Its  largest  Impact  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  the  problems  of  crime  are  by  far 
the  most  serious. 

Our  second  objective  is  to  eliminate  from 
the  bail  system  the  hypocrisy  of  locking  up 
defendants,  without  fixed  standards,  through 
the  device  of  requiring  a  high  money  bond. 
This  second  objective,  of  removing  the 
shameful  practice  of  detaining  defendants 
arbitrarily  by  setting  a  bond  which  they 
cannot  meet,  Is  too  often  overlooked  when 
considering  this  question.  Let  me  discuss 
these  objectives  In  turn. 

1.  Pretrial  detention  of  selected  defend- 
ants, In  categories  of  offenses  characterized 
by  violence,  is  made  necessary  by  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  mEJiy  defendants  are  com- 
mitting additional  crimes  during  the  period 
of  their  pretrial  release.  Precise  statistics  on 
the  number  of  these  crimes  are  not  available 
because,  until  recently,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  tabulate  the  incidence  of  crime  on  ball. 
Also,  accurate  statistics  are  simply  not  pos- 
sible when  many  crimes  go  unreported  and 
most  crimes  remain  xinsolved. 

Nonetheless,  the  statistics  we  have  are 
quite  revealing.  During  the  period  between 
July,  1966,  and  June,  1967,  36  per  cent  of 
the  defendants  indicted  for  robbery  and  re- 
leased prior  to  trial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  reindicted  for  subsequent  fel- 
onies. In  1968,  when  667  persons  were 
indicted  for  robbery,  nearly  70  per  cent  of 
those  released  prior  to  trial  were  rearrested 
and  charged  with  a  subsequent  offense. 

Who  are  the  people  who  commit  these 
crimes?  Some  are  desperate  narcotics  addicts 
with  an  IrresUtible  need  to  support  their 
habits.  Some  are  incorrlglbles.  with  long  rec- 
ords of  antl-sodal  violence.  Some  have  fam- 
ilies whom  they  seek  to  "bankroll."  Some 
commit  crimes  to  pay  a  bondsman  or  an 
attorney.  And  some  are  out  for  a  "last  fling." 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  while  speeding 
up  the  trial  process — which  Is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  our  court  reorganization — will  prob- 
ably reduce  the  volume  of  offenses,  none 
of  the  defendants  here  described  will  be 
parttcululy  motivated  to  obey  the  law  dur- 
ing the  period  of  pretrial  release.  In  the  60 
to  60  days  between  arrest  and  trial — which  is 
probably  the  minimum  for  serious  offenses — 
the  addict's  habit  will  not  disappear;  the 
lifelong  incorrigible  will  not  be  reformed: 
and  the  last  fling  phenomenoin  will  still  be 
present.  Instead  of  spacing  their  crimes  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  many  of  these  defend- 
ants can  be  expected  to  aocelerate  their 
misconduct,  becoming  more  reckless  and 
more  dangerotis  because  their  time  for  plan- 
ning action  has  been  reduced. 

To  protect  the  public,  we  would  retain  In 
custody  the  most  dangerous  of  these  defend- 
ants, but  only  after  a  full-scale  adversary 
beartng  in  which  the  ootirt  determines,  In 
written  findings,  that  no  condttion  or  com- 
bination of  conditions  of  releate  vHU  reaaon^ 
ably  aaaure  the  »afety  of  the  community. 
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Ttxe  government's  burden  at  such  a  hearing 
Is  twofold:  to  show  by  a  "substantial  prob- 
ability" that  the  defendant  in  fact  commit- 
ted the  violent  crime  with  which  be  Is 
charged,  and  to  convince  the  court  that  the 
defendant  presently  constitutes  a  danger 
to  the  community.  If  this  burden  Is  not  met, 
the  defendant  will  not  be  detained. 

Under  the  standards  thus  established, 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  detention  we 
propose  except  a  release  which  threatens  the 
public  safety.  There  Is  no  alternative  to  the 
detention  we  propose  except  a  rejection  of 
the  purpose  of  the  criminal  law. 

2.  Our  second  objective  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  for  centuries,  courts  have  been 
detaining  persons  charged  with  crime  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  setting  high  bond.  This 
sham  frequently  served  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  community  from  dangerous  de- 
fendants, but  it  also  imprisoned  people  who 
posed  no  threat.  When  the  issue  of  danger- 
ousness  silently  appeared,  there  were  not  set 
standards  or  due  process  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  defendant  under  suspicion:  and 
since  there  was  no  visible  determination  of 
dangerousness,  there  was  little  or  nothing 
for  a  coxirt  to  review. 

This  hypocritical  procedure,  which  most 
often  victimized  the  Indigent  defendant,  was 
the  evil  to  which  the  Ball  Reform  Act  was 
directed.  In  place  of  money  bail,  the  Act 
substituted  personal  bond  and  personal  re- 
cognizance: financial  conditions  were  to  be 
Impoeed  only  when  necessary  to  assure  the 
defendant's  presence  at  trial.  In  striving  to 
eliminate  money  as  a  barrier  to  release,  the 
1966  legislation  was  a  great  leap  forward, 
which  more  than  justified  Its  label  of  re- 
form. At  the  same  time,  however,  by  totally 
eliminating  dangerousness  as  a  criterion  to 
be  considered  in  setting  conditions  for  pre- 
trial release,  the  Bali  Reform  Act  Ignored 
the  rationale  behind  700  years  of  legal  prac- 
tice. Today,  federal  judges  are  faced  with 
an  agonizing  decision  when  a  dangerous  de- 
fendant stands  before  them.  They  must 
either  disregard  the  compelling  mandate  of 
the  new  law  by  setting  bail  beyond  the 
defendant's  means,  or  they  must  shut  their 
eyes  to  community  danger.  One  course  per- 
petuates hypocrisy:  the  other  course  is  reck- 
less and  irrational. 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  has  not  been  copied  In  the  states.  There 
Is  a  reason  why  the  money  ball  sys- 
tem will  continue  to  hang  on.  There 
Is  a  reason  why  even  today  almost  40  per 
cent  of  some  categories  of  defendants  in  the 
nation's  capital  do  not  obtain  their  pretrial 
freedom.  The  reason  Is  that  protecting  the 
community  from  danger  is  an  imperative 
felt  necessity  of  our  law.  By  falling  to  meet 
this  necessity  head-on.  the  defenders  of  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  are  perpetuating  a  system 
of  money  bail  which  inevitably  discriminates 
against  the  poor.  They  are  blocking  needed 
appropriations  and  authority  to  expand  the 
D.C.  Ball  Agency  so  that  many  additional 
defendants  can  be  released  on  conditions 
prior  to  trial.  And  they  are  seriously  jeopar- 
dizing the  safety  of  the  commtinity,  which 
is  powerless  in  some  cases  to  prevent  the 
release  of  a  dangerous  offender. 

Ironically,  the  Ball  Reform  Act  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  detention  of  hundreds  ol 
defendants  who  might  be  released  under  new 
procedures.  This  Administration  is  prepared 
to  move  vigorously  to  free  these  defendants, 
under  some  reasonable  conditions,  if  they 
do  noA  pose  a  threat  to  the  community.  But 
no  movement  in  this  direction  Is  possible 
until  the  law  comes  to  grips  with  the  dan- 
gerous defendant. 

These  Issues  are  of  critical  Importance 
when  we  relate  them  to  vital  trends  In  the 
law.  For  example,  ten  years  from  now,  court 
decisions  based  on  equal  protection  of  the 
law  may  give  the  indigent  defendant  the 
means  to  force  his  release  before  trial  U 
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money  Is  the  barrier  between  jail  and  free- 
dom. Such  a  development  could  not  be  wel- 
comed by  a  society  besieged  with  crime  un- 
less that  society  were  empowered  to  protect 
Itself  against  the  truly  dangerous  defend- 
ant. That  means  of  protection  is  pretrial 
detention. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  constitutional 
objections  to  this  legislation  are  not  well 
founded  and  cannot  stand  up  to  careful 
examination.  The  three  objections  most  fre- 
quently cited  are  the  Eighth  Amendment. 
Due  Process,  and  the  Presumption  of  Inno- 
cence. Let  me  discuss  these  one  at  a  time: 

The  Eighth  Amendment  provides  that  "Ex- 
cessive bail  shall  not  be  required  .  .  .  ."  Op- 
ponents of  otir  legislation  assert  that  by  these 
words  the  Eighth  Amendment  establishes  a 
right  to  bail.  They  say  that  to  refuse  ball  In 
certain  cases  would  clearly  be  "excessive" 
and  that  the  "right"  to  bail  would  thvis  be 
denied.  Our  response  to  this  contention  Is 
set  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Carlson  v.  London.  Speaking  through  Justice 
Stanley  Reed,  the  Court  declared: 

The  ball  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  ball  in  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  bail  shall  not  be 
excessive  in  those  cases  where  it  is  proper  to 
grant  ball.  When  this  clause  was  carried  over 
into  our  Bill  of  Rights,  nothing  was  said  that 
indicated  any  different  concept.  The  Eighth 
Amendment  has  not  prevented  Congress  from 
defining  the  classes  of  cases  in  which  ball 
shall  be  allowed  In  this  country.  Thus  in 
crimiixal  cases  bail  Is  not  compulsory  where 
the  punishment  may  be  death.  Indeed,  the 
very  language  of  the  Amendment  fails  to  say 
all  arrests  must  be  bailable. 

As  Justice  Reed  indicated,  the  Elfi^th 
Amendment  finds  its  sotirce  In  the  KngllBh 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  pertinent  provision  there 
was  speclflcally  designed  to  limit  the  discre- 
tion of  courts.  It  would  be  very  curious  in- 
deed If  the  Foujiding  Fathers  chose  virtually 
Identical  language  to  limit  the  legislative 
discretion  of  Congress,  without  recording 
their  new  Intention.  After  all,  contemporary 
constitutions  in  Pennsylvania,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Vermont — all  of  which  were  studied 
before  drafting  the  Bill  of  Rights — set  out 
quite  explicitly  an  absolute  right  to  ball  in 
non-capital  cases.  These  constitutions,  as  well 
as  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  show  that  early  law- 
makers were  capable  of  establishing  a  right 
to  ball  in  clear,  unmistakable  language  when 
such  was  their  purpose.  As  a  writer  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  Review  observed. 
"The  drafters  of  the  Eight  Amendment 
chose  oblique  language  Indeed  if  they  In- 
tended to  create  an  abeolute  guarantee  of 
ball.  It  Is  more  likely  that  the  Amendment 
presupposed  the  familiar  English  common- 
law  rules  as  to  the  avaUabllity  of  ball." 

In  any  event,  all  the  early  American  b&U 
provisions.  Including  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789,  excepted  capital  offenses  from  a  right  to 
ball.  This  Is  significant  to  us,  for  at  the  time 
these  measures  were  drafted,  most  serious 
offenses,  such  as  robbery,  rape,  and  arson, 
toere  capital  offenses  and  thus  not  bailable  «■ 
a  matter  of  right.  The  only  change  which  has 
occurred  over  the  years  Is  the  gradual  elim- 
ination of  capital  punishment — a  develop- 
ment which  Is  largely  tinrelated  and  Ir- 
relevant to  cturtody  pending  trial.  It  pumtB 
belief  to  suppose  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  powerless  to  detain  a  dangerous  rapist 
in  Washington,  D.C,  unless  Congress  passes 
a  new  law  punishing  rape  with  death. 

If  the  Eighth  Amendment  really  estab- 
lished a  "right"  to  hail.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Congress  could  create  exceptions  to 
that  right  simply  by  penalizing  offenses 
with  death.  Nowhere  does  the  Bghth  Amend- 
ment authorize  exceptions  for  capital  of- 
fenses. Tet  no  ons  sertonsly  contends  that 
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the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  beoune  uncon- 
tUtuUonal  in  1781  when  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment WM  adopted.  Nowhere  doee  the  Eighth 
Amendment  authorise  the  denial  of  ball 
when  wltneesee  are  threatened  or  evidence 
may  be  destroyed,  or  when  a  defendant  Is 
charged  with  an  offen«e  during  hla  parole, 
or  when  extradition  proceedings  are  pend- 
ing—yet these  exceptions  are  frequently  ap- 
proved. 

If  the  Eighth  Amendment  eeUbllahed  a 
right  to  ball,  one  wonders  how  the  prestig- 
ious American  Law  InsUtute.  as  far  back 
a*  1937,  could  have  Included  a  provision  for 
pretrial  detention  In  Its  model  Code  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure.  One  wonders  too  how  the 
American  Bar  Association  today  can  ad- 
vocate the  revocation  of  ball  when  a  defend- 
ant commlU  a  crime  during  his  pretrial  re- 

These  legislative.  Judicial,  and  scholarly 
exceptions  to  ball  are  oonsUtent  with  the  In- 
terpretaUon  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  In 
Carlson  v.  London.  They  would  be  hard  to 
explain  In  any  other  way. 

Opponents  of  pretrial  detention  claim  that 
If  Congress  can  determine  which  offenses  are 
bailable  and  which  offenses  are  not.  then  It 
could  abolish  the  right  to  ball  and  the  Eighth 
Amendment  would  become  meaningless.  But 
that  U  not  the  case.  Although  no  one  has 
ever  dreamed  of  abolishing  the  right  to  ball 
altogether,  the  Due  Proceas  clause  In  the 
Fifth  Amendment  would  certainly  bar  a  total 
abolition,  for  such  an  extreme  move  could 
not  be  rationally  defended  for  all  ofTensea. 
And  even  If  bailable  offenses  were  wholly 
abolished  by  Congress.  Judicial  hUtory  dem- 
onstrate* that  courts  would  have  the  in- 
herent pover  to  ball  defendanu.  They  have 
done  so  throughout  this  country,  even  when 
expressly  fortrtdden  by  statute. 

Today.  49  state  constitutions  have  an  ex- 
cessive ball  clause  similar  to  the  clause  In 
the  Eighth  Amendment.  37  of  these  consti- 
tutions also  have  a  provision  creating  an 
absolute  right  to  ball  In  non-capital  cases. 
If  the  37  constitutions  with  both  clauses 
really  have  two  clauses  which  mean  the  same 
thing,  we  may  be  witness  to  the  most  shock- 
ing example  of  constitutional  redundancy 
In  the  whole  history  of  government. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  state  courts 
which  have  Interpreted  an  excessive  ball 
clause  have  never  interpreted  such  a  claxise 
to  create  an  absolute  right  to  ball— even  In 
non-capital  cases.  Thus.  New  York  did  not 
lose  Its  power  to  detain  a  dangerous  murder 
suspect  when  It  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment. Yet.  If  the  Eighth  Amendment,  which 
appUes  to  the  states.  Is  Interpreted  to  forbid 
pretrial  detention  in  non-capital  cases,  com- 
mon murderers  would  be  bailable  In  New 
York,  and  we  would  be  forced  to  declare  the 
ball  provisions  In  four  states — Florida.  Rhode 
Island.  Michigan,  and  Maine — unconstitu- 
tional, because  they  permit  the  denial  of  ball 
m  certain  non-capital  case*. 

These  points,  which  are  amply  supported 
by  authority,  substantiate  our  position  on 
the  Eighth  Amendment  And  this  position  Is 
crucial.  For  If  It  Is  conceded  that  Congress 
can  create  categories  of  offenses  which  are 
not  automatically  bailable,  then  the  Due 
Process  objection  begins  to  fall.  After  all. 
the  Due  Proceas  clause  has  not  barred  other 
Instances  of  custody  before  trial.  For  exam- 
ple, given  proper  procedures.  Juveniles  may 
be  detained:  sexual  psychopaths  and  the 
mentally  dlsturl>ed  may  be  detained:  aliens, 
parolees,  and  accused  persons  who  have  Oed 
across  state  lines  may  be  detained.  People 
may  be  detained  In  offlclal  custody  if  the 
interests   of   society    so    require. 

What  remains  Is  a  concern  for  the  fairness 
and  reasonableness  of  the  procedures  by 
which  this  detention  Is  lawfully  consum- 
mated. 
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Under  the  legislation  we  propose,  the  gor- 
emment  must  proceed  against  a  defendant 
m  a  hearing  of  record.  It  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  producing  evidence,  and  It  must  dem- 
onstrate by  a  "substantial  probability" — 
which  Is  more  than  by  probable  cause — that 
the  defendant  has  committed  a  serious  crime. 
At  this  hearing  the  defendant  Is  entitled 
to  counsel.  He  may  present  witnesses  on  his 
behalf  and  cross-examine  witnesses  presented 
by  the  government.  Through  this  procedure 
he  may  discover  the  case  against  him.  And 
he  will  not  be  retained  in  custody  unless  the 
court  Is  convinced — and  says  so  In  writing — 
that  no  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions of  release  tctll  reasoruxbly  assure  the 
safety  of  the  community — a  determination 
which  may  be  appealed. 

If  the  defendant  should  be  detained,  be 
may  not  be  held  for  more  than  60  days.  Dur- 
ing his  confinement,  he  Is  to  be  set  apart 
from  convicted  offenders  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent.  He  may  have  unlimited  access 
to  counsel.  He  may  be  released  for  short 
periods  In  custody  to  secure  witnesses  and 
procure  evidence.  Every  effort  will  be  made 
by  the  prosecution  and  by  the  courts  to 
schedule  and  hold  a  speedy  trial. 

IX  government  may  detain  an  accused 
murderer  prior  to  trial  on  a  simple  showing 
of  probable  cause,  then  Due  Process  does  not 
forbid  It  to  detain  other  defendants — for 
limited  periods,  through  reasonable  proce- 
dures, for  Important  public  ends  We  believe 
our  legislation  meeu  these  requirements. 

Having  examined  the  Eighth  Amendment 
and  Due  Process  considerations,  we  come  at 
last  to  the  Presumption  of  Innocence. 

The  presumption  of  Innocence  Is  a  time- 
honored  canon  of  American  law.  Most  fre- 
quently. It  Is  cited  as  a  rule  of  evidence  which 
allocates  the  burden  of  proof  at  trial  and  re- 
quires the  prosecution  to  satisfy  a  Jury  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  accused 
has  committed  the  crime  charged.  The  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence  serves  the  additional 
useful  purpose  of  warning  the  Jury  to  dis- 
regard the  developments  before  trial — such 
as  the  defendant's  arrest,  his  Indictment,  and 
his  possible  detention — and  to  consider  the 
defendant  innocent  until  his  guilt  Is  fully 
established.  A  rule  which  governs  procedure 
at  trial  does  not  preclude  detention  before 
trial.  If  It  did.  we  would  be  forced  to  grant 
murderers  pretrial  release,  for  we  do  not  deny 
them   the   presumption   of   innocence. 

The  presumption  of  Innocence  may  also  be 
defined  as  a  rule  which  requires  the  gov- 
ernment to  produce  evidence  from  the  first 
moment  when  a  case  begins  Thus,  the  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence  may  apply  to  arrest, 
but  It  does  not  preclude  arrest  If  the  govern- 
ment has  reasonable  grounds.  It  may  apply 
at  the  preliminary  examination,  but  a  de- 
fendant may  be  held  If  the  government  shows 
probable  cause.  Nothing  In  this  presumption 
of  innocence  bars  a  defendant's  detention 
prior  to  trial  if  the  government  produces 
evidence  which  strongly  suggesu  guilt.  This 
Is  one  purpose  of  our  pretrial  hearing. 

Finally,  the  presumption  of  Innocence  may 
be  regarded  as  a  way  of  looking  at  a  crim- 
inal defendant  until  the  final  moment  a  ver- 
dict la  rendered.  This  approach  would  treat 
a  defendant  as  Innocent  even  though  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt  Is  great.  Viewed  as  a 
social  policy,  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
underlies  the  general  desirability  of  grant- 
ing defendants  pretrial  release.  It  shows  our 
respect  for  the  Individual  citizen  and  assures 
that  the  Innocent  will  not  be  detained. 

But  this  wise  social  policy  Is  not  Incon- 
trovertible. Occasions  do  arise  when  It  must 
give  way  As  Britain  determined  long  ago. 
society's  Interest  In  the  public  safety  tran- 
scends other  Interests  when  danger  Is  clear. 
Balancing  the  Interests  of  the  Individual 
and  the  public  Is  a  dilemma  Inherent  In  a 
free  society.  The  questions  are  difficult  for 


conscientious  men.  Today,  as  we  reconcile 
the  tensions  between  order  and  liberty,  crime 
and  fear  weigh  heavily  In  the  balance.  For 
they  threaten  important  liberties  as  well  as 
our  lives  The  time  has  come  to  face  our  re- 
sponsibilities, to  afford  protection  to  all  of  our 
people.  We  can  no  longer  neglect  the  secur- 
ity of  our  citizens.  We  must  reassert  their 
liberty  to  live  without  fear.  Pretrial  deten- 
tion Is  not  the  whole  answer:  but  It  is  part 
of  the  answer  in  this  time  of  crisis. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


HOPE  FOR  THE  PXJTURE 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    TOaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  come  to  appreciate  the 
serious  threat  of  pollution  to  our  homes 
and  country  have  attempted  to  focus 
public  attention  on  these  problems.  We 
see  now  that  the  task  of  cleaning  up  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  of  ridding  our  air  of 
noxious  fumes,  and  of  stopping  the  fur- 
ther destruction  of  scenic  beauty.  Is  one 
that  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight. 
It  will  take  billions  of  dollars.  It  will 
Uke  imagination.  It  will  take  determina- 
tion. But,  above  all.  it  will  take  a  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  every  American 
to  the  restoration  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. A  commitment  that  must  carry 
through  year  after  year. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  receive  recently  a  poem  writ- 
ten by  a  young  American  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  Miss  Barbara  Seubert. 
age  11.  has  described  movingly  the  de- 
struction that  man  can  wreak  on  his  en- 
vironment. She  asks  questions  which  we 
have  not  answered.  Her  awareness  of 
them  should  help  in  the  search  for  an 
answer. 
Following  is  her  poem : 
Man 
(By  Barbara  Seubert) 
Burning  to  ashes  were  the  trees 
The   fire   leaped   high    with   the   help   of   a 

breeze. 
The  frightened  animals  ran  and  ran 
Why  Is  beauty  destroyed  by  man? 

A  dead  deer  lies  on  the  ground. 
A  harmless  bug  wiggles  around. 
The  fish  are  caught,  but  then  Just  tossed  on 

land. 
Why  U  beauty  destroyed  by  man? 

Some  try  to  help  things  like  forests  and  air. 

But  some  people  Jiist  don't  even  care. 

Some    people    don't    care    whether    there's 

beauty  or  goo! 
Could  one  of  those  people  possibly  be  you? 

In  the  city  or  a  country  town. 
Utter  Is  lying  all  around. 
A  candy  wrapper,  an  old  tin  can. 
Why  Is  beauty  destroyed  by  man? 

In  a  pleasant  Uttle  city. 

Where  once  things  were  sweet  and  pretty. 

Are  now  covered   with   air  pollution  worse 

than  the  land. 
Why  must  beauty  be  destroyed  by  man? 

On  the  beach  you  think  It's  great. 
It  Is  not.  you've  come  too  late. 
Now  the  fish  lie  dead  In  the  sand. 
Why  must  beauty  be  destroyed  by  man? 
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Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or  NTW  jExsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  significance  of  a  "tight  money" 
policy  In  fighting  Inflation.  Our  banking 
institutions  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  with  Inflationary  pressures  on 
the  economy,  and  some  of  our  larger 
banks  have  launched  campaigns  urging 
restraint  in  consumer  credit  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Record 
the  following  article  from  the  American 
Banker  which  describes  these  antl-lnfla- 
tion  activities: 

Campaigns  Against  BoaaowiNO 

One  of  the  most  common  crttidsms  levied 
against  banks  these  days  by  some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  laymen  Is  that  they  keep  pushing 
consumer  credit  at  a  time  when  all  policy 
efforts  are  being  made  In  the  direction  c^ 
restraint. 

It  has  been  an  awkward  ambivalence. 

Bankers  can  explain  the  whole  situation 
away,  at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  by 
pointing  out  that  consumer  credit  Is  only  a 
relatively  small  part  of  their  total  operation, 
and  needs  constant  nurturing  In  lean  times 
as  well  as  fat  ones,  and  that  there  Is  nothing 
really  Inconsistent  about  maintaining  a  firm 
presence  In  the  consumer  areas  where  they 
have  already  established  a  position,  particu- 
larly when  to  do  so  requires  only  a  moderate 
commitment  of  the  bank's  resources,  aind  to 
fall  to  do  so  would  entail  the  risk  of  losing 
ground  already  won. 

The  trouble  with  this  logic  has  been  that 
In  terms  of  public  impact,  the  big  ads  tirg- 
Ing  consumers  to  borrow  have  got  much 
more  attention  than  any  explanations  of 
why  they  are  not  Inconsistent  with  broad 
policy  objectives.  They  have  created  thereby 
a  climate  of  doubt  among  the  financially  un- 
sophisticated as  to  Just  how  seriously  to  take 
the  banks  when  they  preach  restraint. 

A  number  of  banks  around  the  country 
have  been  facing  up  to  this  problem,  and 
have  pushed  advertising  campaigns  urging 
the  public  to  save,  rather  than  borrow.  But 
they  have  been  In  the  small  minority. 

One  of  that  minority,  and  certainly  among 
the  very  largest  Institutions  within  It.  Is  the 
17.6  billion  deposit  Chemical  Bank,  New 
York,  which  last  November  started  a  series 
of  ads  In  the  newspapers  and  on  TV  de- 
signed specifically  to  discourage  its  custom- 
ers from  contributing  to  inflation.  These 
ads  assured  the  customer  that  there  was  still 
money  for  him  to  borrow  if  he  had  a  com- 
pelling reason,  but  they  warned  that  un- 
necessary borrowing  was  reckless,  and  urged 
him  not  to  unless  he  had  to. 

So  it  Is  encouraging  that  this  montli  two 
other  giant  New  York  banks  Join  In  what 
may  now  be  in  the  process  of  becoming 
somewhat  leas  of  a  minority  activity  among 
banks. 

The  $18.7  billion  Chase  Manhattan  started 
a  campaign  earlier  this  month  under  the 
ttUe:  The  Inflation  Fighters.  It  emphasizes 
the  contribution  which  the  Individual  can 
make  to  bringing  inflation  under  control,  by 
saving. 

The  tl7.3  bilUon  deposit  First  National 
City  Bank  Inaugiirated  its  campaign  with 
a  slightly  different  emphasis,  by  urging  the 
customer  to  help  fight  Inflation  by  not  bor- 
rowing: "Think  twice  the  next  time  you're 
thinking  about  a  personal  loan."  The  bank 
acknowledged  that  some  personal  locms 
would  always  be  necessary,  and  affirmed  Its 
continuing  interest  In  doing  this  basic  bank- 
ing business:  "There  are  tUnes  you  should 
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borrow  and  times  you  shouldn't.  If  now  Is  a 
time  you  shotildn't  borrow,  we  hope  you 
won't.  If  it's  a  time  you  should  borrow,  come 
see  us." 

Chase  says  it  plans  to  keep  on  running 
its  campaign  "until  the  inflation  situation  is 
better."  City  has  firm  plans  for  one  more 
newspaper  ad  this  month,  and  then  will 
assess  customer  reaction  before  deciding 
what  to  do  next. 

It  is  Important  that  these  leading  insti- 
tutions have  made  these  statements,  di- 
rected specifically  towards  the  individual 
consumer  who  has  been  disconcerted  by  the 
thmst  of  earlier  banking  efforts  to  encour- 
age borrowing.  It  would  be  unrealistic,  how- 
ever, to  expect  that  they  would  change  con- 
sumer borrowing  habits  overnight,  or  that 
they  would  bring  Instant  assurance  to  those 
individuals  who  have  been  worried  about 
banking's  ambivalence  In  this  area. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake,  too,  to  mini- 
mize the  potential  value  of  these  efforts, 
both  in  the  market  area  where  they  are  being 
carried  out.  and  as  examples  which  other 
banks,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  might 
find  useful.  The  more  banks  that  Join  in, 
the  more  convincing  each  will  be,  and  the 
greater  the  total  effect  upon  the  public. 
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ONE  ANSWER  TO  DRUG  PROBLEMS 


BOY   SCOUTS   OF   AMERICA— STILL 
RELEVANT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  CONNSCnCTTT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
8,  1970.  marked  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  an  organiza- 
tion whose  efforts  and  achievements  In 
behalf  of  the  youth  of  this  country  would 
fill  many  pages  of  this  Record. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  words 
like  "honor,"  "duty,"  and  "be  prepared" 
have  been  sjmonsmious  with  Boy  Scout- 
ing. Especially  today  when  the  values 
and  virtues  emphasized  by  Scouting  may 
be  obscured  In  some  factions  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  Boy  Souts  of  America  continue 
to  perform  an  urgently  needed  service  in 
molding  eager  boys  into  mature  young 
men  with  purposeful  futures. 

The  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  con- 
tinues to  be  relevant  because  it  has 
changed  with  the  times.  Although  out- 
door activities  are  still  a  major  precept 
in  the  Scouting  philosophy,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  have  turned  more  and 
more  In  recent  years  to  the  city,  to  the 
ghetto,  and  to  the  youngsters  who  most 
need  their  guidance,  friendship,  and 
idealism. 

A  young  constituent  and  friend  of 
mine  who  recently  attended  college  here 
in  Washington  spent  a  great  portion  of 
his  leisure  hours  as  a  scoutmaster  in  one 
of  the  poorest  and  most  troubled  areas 
of  the  city.  Through  him  I  noted  person- 
ally the  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
youngsters  once  they  were  exposed  to 
Scouting.  The  change  was  both  obvious 
and  remarkable,  and  it  proved  to  me  that 
there  is  and  always  will  be  a  place  and  a 
need  for  the  Boy  Scouts  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  their  60th 
anniversary  and  wish  them  many  more 
successful  years.  In  the  success  of  the 
Scouting  program  lies  the  success  of 
many  young  men  and  ultimately  the 
hope  of  America. 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  in  Congress — as  well  as  interested 
citizens  all  across  the  country — are  con- 
cerned over  the  use  of  drugs  by  our 
young  people.  In  the  city  of  Provo  In 
my  home  State  of  Utah  there  is  a  pro- 
gram which  is  doing  something  more 
than  merely  talking  about  the  problem. 
The  youth  center  at  the  Utah  State  Hos- 
pital in  Prrvo  is  attempting  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  problem  through  a  series 
of  youth  panels  set  up  throughout  the 
State. 

These  panels  have  been  most  effec- 
tive at  dvlc  clubs,  PTA  groups,  high 
school  classes,  university  forums,  and 
other  tjrp>es  of  public  meetings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  personal  thsmks  to  Glen  R.  Brown. 
assistant  director  and  principal  at  the 
Provo  Youth  Center,  and  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  read  about  this  imusual  ap- 
proach to  the  drug  problem.  Perhaps 
such  frank,  open  discussions  could  be  of 
benefit  to  citizens  in  every  State. 

The  material  follows: 
Drttg  Panels,  Yottth   Center,  Utah   State 
hospitai, 

The  widespread  abuse  of  drugs  in  Utah  has 
caused  a  furor  among  citizens.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  demanding  information 
and  programs  to  combat  the  problem.  In  re- 
sponse to  public  concern,  Utah  has  seen 
legislation  enacted  and  the  appointment  of 
a  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  I^g 
Abuse.  Professionals  have  attempted  to  re- 
spond, as  Is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  con- 
ferences on  Drug  Abuse  held  in  the  past  two 
years. 

A  great  deal  of  apprehension  is  felt  by  those 
who  are  called  on  to  "help"  youngsters  who 
abuse  drugs.  The  i^prehension  is  primarily 
motivated  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing how  they  can  best  be  "helped."  A  review 
of  current  literature  indicates  widespread 
concern  but  general  confusion  over  treat- 
ment methods  by  both  legal  and  professional 
agencies. 

Current  literature  maintains  that  the  con- 
trol of  drugs  can  best  be  stccompllshed 
through  public  education.  Numerous  articles 
have  been  published  in  popular  magazines 
and  many  experts  have  lectured  to  teenage 
and  citizen  groups.  Information  has  been 
disseminated  without  investigation  into  the 
legal,  social,  and  psychological  implications 
of  drug  abuse. 

Experience  indicates  that  young  people 
have  gotten  the  "word"  from  "experts"  and 
now  desire  a  dialogue  with  ex-addlcts  in 
their  peer  community. 

methodologt 

The  Utah  State  Hospital  has  sponsored 
adult  patient  panels  for  many  years  with 
considerable  success.  It  was  therefore  qvilte 
natural  that  among  other  adult  program  fea- 
tures panels  became  a  part  of  Youth  Center 
tradition. 

Through  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
increasing  demand  for  youth  panels  and  the 
public  reception  and  patient  response  has 
been  enthusiastic.  In  the  beginning  months 
the  panel  theme  was  usually  general  with 
discussion  around  Youth  Center  program 
and  youth  problems.  We  soon  were  beset, 
however,  with  many  youth  admitted  with 
drug  problems.  Parents  and  community  lead- 
ers were  concerned  with  the  unfamiliar  sit- 
uation and  we  were  asked  to  provide  in- 
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formation  reg*rdlng  thU  problem.  We  again 
turned  to  the  panel  as  the  best  medium  ror 
providing  public  InformaUon  regarding 
drugs  It  alao  ha«  proven  to  be  very  thera- 
peuuc  for  the  patient  with  a  drug  problem 
a«  he  tends  to  become  more  prosoclal  as  he 
describes  the  problem  and  why  It  happen*. 
We  were  at  first  concerned,  wondering 
whether  the  exposure  to  the  public  would 
onlv  oJTer  an  opportunity  to  recite  their  lingo 
and  reinforce  their  attracUon  to  the  drug 
culture.  We  discovered  that  this  could  be 
avoided  while  still  allowing  honeet  response* 
from  the  paUents  by  the  way  the  stair  mod- 
erator would  guide  the  panel  and  screen 
the  quesr.ons.  For  Instance,  an  audience 
question  asking  "what  is  a  trip  like"  or 
•what  does  It  feel  like  to  be  on  drugs"  serves 
no  purpose  but  to  stimulate  patient  and 
even  soir.e  of  the  audience  to  the  glamour 
and  excitement  of  drugs.  The  moderator  sim- 
ply asks  the  panel  not  to  respond  to  in- 
appropriate questions. 

We  have  aporoached  a  drug  panel  request 
m  various  wa'ys  always  with  an  eye  to  the 
audience  and  the  youth  involved.  Usually  we 
ask  four  or  five  youth,  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
to  participate.  On  occasion,  however,  we  have 
taken  other  combinations  and  have  had 
panels  all  the  way  from  one  to  six  patient*. 
We  have  also  invited  a  member  of  the  au- 
dience to  sit  in  on  the  panel  which  adds  to 
the  audience  involvement  and  Interest. 

Recently  we  asked  two  youth  who  had 
been  discharged  from  the  Hoepltal  to  Join 
some  inpatients  on  a  drug  panel.  The  re- 
sults were  exceUent  as  we  heard  the  paUent 
In  treatment  and  the  youth  who  had  suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated  express  themselves. 

We  strive  for  Informality  and  honest,  can- 
did, tinrehearsed  comments  from  our  panels. 
Always  audience  participation  with  ques- 
tions and  comments  Interchanged  with  the 
panel  Is  encouraged.  Staff  members  who  take 
out  panels  do  so  voluntarily  and  without 
any  compensation  in  terms  of  time  or  money. 
The  value  of  the  panel  itself  serves  as  thm 
reward.  ^.  . 

There  are  very  few  rtgld  rules  to  wlUcn 
panel  moderators  must  subscribe.  Guidelines 
and  suggestions  have  been  written  down  as 
products  of  our  experience,  however,  there 
U  much  emphasis  on  flexlblUty  and  Imagi- 
nation in  making  these  panel  presenUtlons 
interesting  and  informative  to  the  public 
and  rewarding  and  therapeutic  to  the  patient. 
cOMMinttrT  BxscnoNs 
The  community's  reaction  to  our  panel 
program  Is  well  reflected  by  the  Increasing 
number  of  requests  received  each  month.  In 
September  of  1868.  the  average  number  of 
presentations  had  reached  thirty  per  month. 
(It  should  b«  noted  that  there  were  over 
sixty  panels  per  month  requested  during  the 
Spring  but  due  to  the.  fact  that  most  panels 
were  being  taken  out  on  the  moderator's 
personal  time  there  was  insufficient  time 
available  to  fill  all  requests).  It  U  felt  that 
tbU  steady  Increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  hearing  the  presenUtlons  were  favor- 
ably Impressed  and.  therefore,  passed  on 
their  positive  feelings  to  other  individuals 
and  organizations  and  thus  Increased  the 
commtinlty's  interest  and  demand  for  such 
panels. 

The  conununlty's  reaction  to  our  panel 
program  has  also  been  reflected  by  a  panel 
evaluation  form  which  has  been  given  to 
each  of  our  panel  audiences  during  1969.  A 
representative  of  the  organization  hosting 
the  panel  was  asked  to  obtain  the  group's 
feelings  (positive  or  negative)  in  regards  to 
the  panel,  reflect  the  feelings  on  the  evalua- 
tion form,  and  mail  the  form  back  to  the 
Youth  Center  as  soon  as  possible  A  few  di- 
rect quotes  from  these  forms  give  one  an 
Indication  at  the  types  of  responses  received. 
"Tour  program  was  awarded  the  Utah 
jayoee  Outstanding  Program  of  the  Tear 
Award" 
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"The  panel  presented  at  our  school  has 
helped  our  counselors  a  great  deal  In  their 
understanding  of  the  youth  enrolled  In  our 
school  program" 

"Your  panel  presentation  seemed  to  have 
a  tremendous  effect  upon  studenU  In  my 
class  and  I  am  sure  that  your  presenUtion 
was  the  beginning  of  a  turning  point  In 
many  of  their  lives'* 

Cp  to  this  point  all  comments  on  returned 
forms  have  been  quite  similar  to  the  above 
mentioned.  Negative  comments  have  been 
limited  to  such  items  as: 

"Not  enough  time  for  questions" 
"Students  not  having  name  tags" 
The   total    panel    presentation    has   never 
received  unfavorable  criticism. 

The  enthusiasm  and  genuine  Interest  radi- 
ated by  the  audience  during  and  directly 
following  presentations  Is  another  factor 
worth  mentioning.  Panel  partlclp>anu  are 
generally  flooded  with  queetlons  and  at  times 
concluding  the  presentation  has  been  an  al- 
most impossible  task  for  the  moderator,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  presentation  the  process 
often  begins  again,  the  panel  participants  are 
almost  smothered  by  members  of  the  au- 
dience who  either  want  questions  answered 
or  want  to  express  their  appreciation  Several 
audience  members  have  been  so  favorably 
Impressed  by  presentations  they  have  Imme- 
diately oSered  their  services  as  a  volunteer  to 
our  program.  Financial  contributions  to  the 
Youth  Center  have  also  originated  In  a  like 
manner. 

In  general  It  Is  felt  by  all  Involved  that  the 
panel  program  Is  meeting  a  very  obvious  need 
within  the  community.  The  community 
members  rea<^ed  by  this  program  have 
seemed  almost  "hungry"  for  thU  type  of  a 
presentation. 

PANXL  qux8TioNN*nx 
In  early  June.  1969.  a  panel  questionnaire 
was  administered  to  40  of  83  youth  who  were 
in  residence  at  the  Hoepltal.  The  question- 
naire was  administered  only  to  those  youth 
attending  school  for  that  particular  school 
day.  The  Identity  of  the  individual  respond- 
ents was  kept  anonymous. 

Seventy-two  and  one-half  percent  of  the 
youth  were  fifteen  years  and  above  with  the 
remainder  t>elng  13  or  14  years  old.  No  panel 
participants  were  under  13  years  of  age.  al- 
though in  the  past  we  have  had  young  chil- 
dren participate  successfully  on  selected 
panels. 

The  length  of  time  In  Xtxt  Hospital  U  shown 
In  Figure  1. 
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Ficxraz   3.  Attitude   regarding   pivtidiMtion 

on  panels 
Enjoyment  of  panel  participation:      Percent 

Yes ■'a.S 

NO 

No  response " 

The  following  quotation  from  a  16  year 
old  youth  Is  fairly  Indicative  of  a  response  as 
to  the  advantages  of  panels: 

'•PaneU  help  me  to  express  my  feelings  to 
other  people.  They  help  the  Youth  Program 
because  they  let  the  public  know  about  the 
Youth  Program.  They  help  the  general  pub- 
lic to  be  Informed  about  the  problems  the 
youth  of  today  have." 

There  were  eight  responses  or  20%  of  the 
sample  who  indicated  some  disadvantages  of 
panel  participation.  Three  Indicated  the  pub- 
lic got  too  personal  or  dldnt  understand,  and 
others  stated  they  Interfered  with  school  or 
Youth  Program  activities.  Two  respondents 
Indicated  extreme  nervotisness  or  embarrass- 
ment while  participating. 

The  general  enthusiasm  of  the  youth,  we 
as  a  staff  have  subjectively  noted.  Is  verified 
by  the  response  to  the  question,  "Would  you 
like  to  participate  In  future  panels?"  Eighty- 
five  percent  answered  In  the  alBrmative,  ten 
percent  stated  they  did  not  wish  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  future,  and  Ave  percent  did  not 
respond  to  the  question. 

In  summary,  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire administered  to  40  youth  indicate  a 
sizeable  majority  enjoy  participating  In 
panels  and  feel  that  it  is  very  beneflclal  to 
the  public  and  hospital  In  general  but  very 
specifically  to  them  personally  in  self -growth 
and  ego-enbanc«ment. 


FicciK  1.  Length  of  hoapitalization 
Numbers  of  months:  Percent 

I  month  or  less 80 

a   to  4   months 37.8 

6  to  7  months — — 1* 

8  to   10   months 7.6 

II  months  and  over 90 

Thirty  of  the  forty  respondenU  or  75% 
of  the  sample  Indicated  they  had  been  on 
a  panel  presenUtion.  Flgiire  2  represents 
the  frequency  of  participation. 
FicuKS  a.  Frequency  of  panel  participation 
Ntunber  of  panels  participated  In:    P^c^* 

None 3*  , 

1  to  a 7." 

3  toe » 

6  or  more *' 

The  majority  of  the  youth  (see  Figure  8) 
indicated  they  enjoyed  being  on  paneU,  and 
the  same  percentage  related,  in  an  open- 
ended  question,  their  opinion  of  advantages 
to  themselves  and  the  public.  There  were 
28  write-in  responses  Indicating  the  panels 
helped  them  personally  in  a  therapeutic 
sense.  In  addition,  there  was  19  write-in 
responses  indicating  ths  benefits  of  panels 
to  the  public  or  the  Youth  Program  In  gen- 
eral. 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP    CALirOSKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Include  In  the  Congrissional 
Record  an  outstanding  editorial  from  the 
February  2  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  enUUed,  "  'No-Knock*  and  Basic 
Rights." 

This  editorial  sounds  a  strong  warn- 
ing of  the  potential  danger  to  our  basic 
American  constitutional  right*  posed  by 
the  Senate-passed  provision  in  the  om- 
nibus drug  control  bill.  S.  3248.  which 
allows  for  unannoimced  entry  Into  pri- 
vate homes  by  narcotics  agents. 

After  discussing  this  important  subject 
In  some  detail,  the  Times  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  considering  the  controversial  "no- 
knock"  provision.  wUl  "act  with  greater 
wisdom  than  the  Senate  and  reject  It." 

Since  this  is  a  question  with  vital  pub- 
lic policy  ImplicaUons  for  all  our  citizens. 
I  believe  the  Times'  thoughtful  editorial 
can  be  of  substantial  assistance  In  assur- 
ing the  kind  of  thorough  and  balanced 
House  consideration  the  subject  deserves. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"No-Kmock,"  and  Basic  Rjorts 

juue:  What  tt  yarong  vith  the  Senate' 
pasted  provision  allowing  urumnounced  en- 
try  into  private  homes  by  narcotics  agentsf 

In  tlieir  understandable  concern  to  glv* 
law  enforcement   authorities  new  weapons 
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LOS    ANGELES    TIMES    WARNS    OP  _ 

THREAT    TO    BASIC    RIGHTS    IN  <  S 

"NO-KNOCK"  PROVISION  OF  SEN-  *  X 
ATE  DRUG-CONTROL  BILL 
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to  fight  the  growing  crime  problem  in  the 
nation,  the  Administration  and  Congress 
may  unwittingly  l>e  moving  to  erode 
certain  rights  which  are  fundamental  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  society. 

Preventive  detention  of  certain  suspects, 
who  could  be  held  without  bail  for  up  to 
60  days  In  the  belief  that  they  might  if  re- 
leased commit  crimes.  Is  one  example.  The 
latest  move  Is  contained  in  a  bill  passed  by 
Senate  last  week  which  could  permit  federal 
investigators  In  narcotics  cases  to  break  into 
homes  without  warning  or  identification. 

The  "no-knock"  provision  was  part  of  an 
omnibus  drug-control  bill  which  contains 
many  good  features.  The  Intent  of  the  no- 
knock  statute  is  to  strengthen  the  evidenoe- 
gathering  powers  of  law  enforcement  officers. 
But  Inescapably,  the  provision  represents  a 
threat  to  the  privacy  and  security  of  all 
citizens. 

The  statute  allows  an  officer,  after  obtain- 
ing a  warrant  from  a  Judge,  to  enter  a  home 
or  other  building  without  notice  (e.g.,  by 
kicking  down  a  door)  if  the  Judge  Issuing  the 
warrant  can  be  convinced  that  illicit  nar- 
cotics are  on  the  site  and  "will  be"  destroyed 
or  disposed  of  if  advance  notice  of  entry  were 
given. 

Under  present  law  narcotics  agents  seeking 
entry  must  first  Identify  themselves.  This 
has  sometimes  resulted  in  8U^;>ects  destroy- 
ing evidence  before  permitting  agents  to 
enter.  Tlie  sudden,  unannounced  entry  which 
the  new  statute  would  permit  is  supposed  to 
get  around  this. 

But  the  statute  Is  confusing. 

It  is  not  clear  If  it  Is  permissive  or  man- 
datory, that  is,  whether  a  Judge  must  issue 
a  no- knock  warrant  after  l>eing  told  by  agents 
Illegal  narcotics  are  at  a  certain  site.  BCore- 
over  it  demands  prescience  which  no  man. 
Judge  or  otherwise,  poasesses.  How  Is  anyone 
to  know  whether  evidence  "will  be"  de- 
stroyed? 

Beyond  this,  the  potential  for  abuse  and 
error  in  implementing  the  new  authority  Is 
vast. 

To  take  but  one  example,  what  if  federal 
agents  make  a  mistake  and  kick  down  the 
door  of  the  wrong  house?  And  what  if  the 
Inhabitants  of  that  house,  properly  terrified 
by  this  invasion,  try  to  flee,  or  respond  by 
taking  up  one  of  the  millions  of  guns  in  pri- 
vate hands  to  shoot  at  the  intruders?  What 
then? 

The  poastbUittes  of  practical  error  and 
tragedy  resulting  from  this  new  statute 
could  be  multiplied.  The  overriding  Issue  in 
any  case  is  plain.  The  no- knock  provision 
■macks  too  much  of  the  authority  given  the 
Soviet  secret  police  or  the  Gestapo.  It  Is  de- 
structive of  our  basic  rights,  and  the  Hotise 
should  act  with  greater  wisdom  than  the 
Senate  and  reject  it. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CRISPUS  ATTUCKS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NTW  .jxaszT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words 
and  deeds  of  relatively  few  men  have 
directed  the  course  of  history  through- 
out the  ages.  One  of  those  rare  individ- 
uals was  an  American  patriot — Crlspus 
Attucks— first  to  give  his  life  In  the  cause 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

He  is  martyred  not  only  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  life,  but  as  a  great  symbol  of 
resistance  to  tyranny,  which  renders  him 
Immortal. 

As  a  black  man.  he  had  escaped  the 
chains  of  slavery  which  had  bound  him 
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as  an  individual.  His  later  deeds  further 
illustrated  a  burning  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion, a  selfless  devotion  to  freedom  for 
all  men.  from  all  tyrants. 

His  courage,  his  leadership  on  that 
fateful  day  in  Boston  in  the  struggle  to 
be  free,  make  him  a  symbol  of  hope  for 
all  men  and  an  honored  American  pa- 
triot. 


HORTON  PRAISES  80DUS  MIGRANT 
PROJECT  FOR  DEVELOPING  SELF- 
IMAGE  OP  CHILDREN  AUD  UTILIZ- 
ING RESOURCES 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NSW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  migrant 
children  are  constantly  pulled  away  from 
education  with  the  turn  of  the  crops.  The 
Sodus  migrant  project  at  Sodus  Central 
School  in  Wayne  Coimty,  N.Y.,  has  gone 
a  long  way  to  develop  the  potential  of 
these  migrant  children  and  to  encourage 
the  continuation  of  their  education. 

Migrant  children  attend  Sodus  Central 
School  from  September  through  Novem- 
ber. During  these  months,  college  stu- 
dents from  New  York  State  University 
College  at  Oswego  help  with  the  migrant 
children  and  attempt  to  supply  some  'of 
the  special  and  individualized  attention 
that  a  teacher  with  a  regular  class  might 
not  be  able  to  offer. 

The  migrant  chlldiren  are  not  taught 
in  separate  classes.  They  Join  the  reg- 
ular class  and  become  a  cohesive  part  of 
the  unit. 

The  teachers  feel  that  the  college 
students  bring  to  the  class  a  new  en- 
thusiasm, new  Ideas,  and  the  extra  help 
that  is  so  desperately  needed.  As  one 
teacher  said: 

We  learn  so  much  more  about  these  chil- 
dren with  these  (Oswego)  students  helping. 
They  listen  to  them,  get  them  talking,  bring 
them  out  in  a  way  we  never  could  in  so 
short  a  time  with  so  many. 

Another  said: 

The  migrant  child  desperately  needs  help. 
He  needs  the  special  and  Individual  atten- 
tion that  only  an  extra  teacher  or  aid  can 
give  him. 

One  teacher  said  the  contribution 
made  by  the  college  student  to  the  mi- 
grant child  was  "development  of  self- 
image  through  discussions  and  projects, 
and  the  sense  that  someone  cares." 

The  success  of  this  project  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  all  efforts  must 
be  made  to  encourage  such  progi-ams. 
It  utilizes  so  many  possible  resources  to 
improve  education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues  the   evaluations   of   the   Sodus 
migrant  project  as  made  by  the  teachers 
and  college  students,  as  follows: 
SoDTTS  Teacbeb  Responses 

1.  Question:  If  asked  would  you  be  willing 
to  have  the  assistance  of  an  Oswego  college 
student  during  the  Fall  of  1970?  Yes — ^No. 
Why  or  why  not? 

All  the  teachers  except  one  said  they  would 
be  willing  to  have  an  Oswego  student  next 
fall.  The  general  feeling  was  that  the  Btu- 
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dents  in  this  program  helped  provide  indlvld- 
tial  attention  and  more  of  a  one-to-one 
relationship  with  the  migrant  children  than 
the  classroom  teacher  could  ever  provide.  A 
few  of  these  same  teachers  enjoyed  working 
with  the  students  as  they  had  some  fresh, 
new  ideas.  The  one  negative  comment  said 
that  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  migrant 
child  who  needs  the  security  of  one  teacher 
and  not  the  conftision  created  by  extra 
helpers. 

"The  student  had  time  to  work  individu- 
ally with  the  cbUdren — which  I  would  never 
have." 

"I  can  use  their  help  and  their  fresh  young 
ideas.  I  enjoy  working  with  these  young  peo- 
ple." 

"I  enjoy  working  with  the  college  level 
student,  and  the  exchanging  of  ideals  is 
worthwhile,  fun,  and  interesting." 

"They  are  eager  and  the  personal  touch 
that  they  are  able  to  give  is  of  great  value." 

"It  has  l)een  so  worthwhile  to  have  in- 
dividual help  for  these  children  who  are  short 
term  students  for  our  school  system." 

"Migrant  children  need  much  mdlvidual 
help  and  attention.  Large  classes  prohibit 
teachers  doing  Just  this  . . ." 

"I  feel  these  children  receive  more  of  the 
Individual  help  they  need  through  the  Os- 
wego students." 

"They  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  class- 
room teacher.  The  Oswego  student  gave  the 
individual  migrant  much  needed  attention, 
allowing  the  classroom  teacher  to  move  for- 
ward at  a  normal  speed  with  her  regular 
class." 

"The  Oswego  students  are  able  to  work 
with  the  migrants  on  an  Individual  basts 
giving  them  the  attention  and  feeling  of 
personal  achievement  they  so  badly  need." 

"Migrants  need  one-to-one  contact  I  Our 
classrooms  are  too  large  for  us  to  help  them 
adequately." 

"The  migrant  children  need  more  atten- 
tion than  Is  possible  to  give  them  In  a  class 
of  36." 

"The  migrant  children  need  a  feeling  of 
belonging  and  recognition  of  one  teacher  for 
security.  The  school  is  trying  to  help  them, 
by  having  special  help  which  is  upsetting 
and  confusing  enough  for  them." 

"The  migrant  child  desperately  needs  help. 
He  needs  the  special  and  individual  atten- 
tion that  only  an  extra  teacher  or  aid  can 
give  him." 

"We  learn  so  much  more  about  these  chil- 
dren with  these  helping.  They  listen  to  them, 
get  them  talking,  bring  them  out  in  a  way 
we  never  could  in  so  short  a  time  with  so 
many." 

"I  feel  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get 
in  order  to  reach  the  needs  of  the  migrant 
chUd." 

"The  migrant  students  get  more  out  of 
the  sessions  with  the  Oswego  student  than 
out  of  whole  class  activities." 

"Their  concern  for  these  children  Is  great 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  develop  background  experi- 
ence for  their  teaching." 

2.  Question:  Were  you  iKt)vided  enough 
asststance  by  your  school  system?  Yes — No. 
Explain  if  necessary. 

There  were  only  two  negative  responses  to 
this  question.  Some  of  the  teachers  said 
they  were  informed  early  al)out  the  project 
and  were  pleased  with  the  school  system's 
concern  for  the  teacher  during  tills  time. 
Only  a  few  felt  tlxat  the  orientation  pro- 
gram for  the  teachers  was  weak  and  could 
be  improved.  In  addition,  most  teachers  sug- 
gested that  the  Oswego  student  should  have 
special  rooms  to  work  in  but  realize  that 
under  the  circumstances  this  Is  impossible. 

"I  was  informed  tliey  would  be  coming 
and  that  I  could  have  th^r  help  long  in 
advance  of  their  arrival." 

"Just  knowing  that  our  school  system  en- 
courages this  program  is  proof  enough  that 
they  are  trying  to  help  tis  at  this  pctfticular 
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time.  Our  principal  Issued  a  "sign  up"  bul- 
lettn.  Also,  a  survey  was  made  ot  the  weak- 
nnwtM  of  tbe  program  la  its  early  stages — 
these  bave  been  strengthened." 

"...  except  that  we  lack  space  for  these 
students  to  work!  Tbe  School  really  cannot 
help  this!" 

"I  feel  the  cooperation  was  exuemely  good 
this  year.  They  are  behind  the  program  and 
take  care  of  problems  before  they  arise." 

"We  were  not  given  time  to  discuss  what 
the  special  migrant  teachers  were  doing  in 
order  to  tell  the  Oswego  students  what  to 
do" 

Z.'fjueaUon:  Was  the  orientation  program 
Information  sulBclent?  Yes — No 

All  the  teachers  said  their  orientation  in- 
formation was  sulBclent  but  only  a  few  elab- 
orated on  this  question.  There  were  two 
constructive  criticisms  mentioned.  One  sug- 
gested that  the  teachers  Join  the  Oswego 
students  In  the  fcvmal  orientation  program 
while  aides  take  care  of  the  children  for  the 
morning.  The  other  Idea  was  that  perhaps 
the  teacher  and  the  Oswego  student  could 
g«t  together  and  meet  during  the  orientation. 
4.  (jueatton  What  slgnincant  contribu- 
tions to  the  migrant  children  were  made  by 
the  college  student(8)  with  whom  you 
worked  most  closely? 

"Individual  attenUon  .  .  .  special  help  In 
writing,  reading,  math." 

'Children  were  given  the  individual  atten- 
tion they  enjoy  and  need.  They  were  helped 
with  spedflc  problems." 

"Development  of  self-image  ttorou^  dis- 
cussions and  projects  .  .  .  The  child  devel- 
oped self-confidence  that  someone  oarea." 

.  .  any  child  benefits  from  having  some- 
one close  to  them  to  encourage  and  express 
appreciation  for  thetr  effort." 

"A  fine  experience  for  one  chUd  In  par- 
ticular. She  had  an  experience  with  a  tape 
recorder,  individual  chance  for  personal  con- 
versations, creative  hand  work,  etc." 

"Gave  them  emotional  security  .  .  .  worked 
with  individuals  or  very  small  groups  teach- 
ing basic  skills  and  concepts  .  .  .  read  stories, 
rhymes,  and  sang  songs  to  children  .  .  ." 

"Individualized  and  personalized  student/ 
adult  relationship" 

"Individual  attention  .  .  .  chance  to  work 
creatively  ..." 

"Oave  the  migrant  child  a  chance  to  be 
himself,  not  fearing  failure  and  criticism 
from  his  fellow  classmates  .  .  .  and  she 
aroused  enthusiasm  and  Interest  In  the 
children  which  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  do." 
"I  feel  one  of  the  major  contributions 
made  was  providing  individual  attention." 
"Made  plans  for  Individual  as  well  as  group 
teaming  .  .  .  took  leadership  in  planning  a 
going  away  party  for  migrants  .  .  .  helped 
migrants  make  a  booklet  of  themselves  to 
give  to  the  whole  class  .  .  .  provided  Ideas 
and  materials  for  masks  and  partial  costumes 
(or  Halloween  parade  .  . 

"All  four  of  them  foimd  at  least  one  stu- 
dent with  which  they  achieved  great  rapport 
and  these  students  developed  much  self- 
interest  and  self-respect  which  helped  them 
advance  several  levels  In  reading  and  math." 
"She  Instilled  a  feeling  of  trust  for  tbe 
"white"  man  .  . 

"She  brought  the  shy  child  more  closely 
into  the  group  with  hU  ability  to  contribute 
In  a  small  group  situation." 

"They  created  an  enthusiasm  in  these 
children  and  an  eagerness  to  talk.  cut.  paste, 
sing  or  whatever  the  activity  was." 

"The  children  got  attention  that  I  could 
not  have  possibly  given.  The  lessons  the 
Oswego  students  gave  were  geared  more  to 
individual  needs  " 

'*The  student's  age  and  fact  that  she  was 
not  a  teacher  seemed  to  be  an  aid  to  getting 
Individual  Information.  The  children  seemed 
to  feel  free  to  say  more  to  her  Small  group 
learning  situations  helped  the  migrants  to 
get  more  needed  poslUve  attention." 
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5.  Question:  What  suggestions  would  you 
make  for  Improving  the  program? 

"The  studenu  would  gain  more  satisfac- 
tion themselves  and  give  more  aid  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  the  parUclpatlng  teacher  If  they 
came  on  successive  days." 

'Have  the  student  arrive  early  enough  in 
the  morning  to  get  materials  ready  for  the 
day" 

'Perhaps  next  year.  If  we  have  part-time 
teachers,  they  could  take  over  our  regular 
class  and  we  could  work  with  the  Oswego 
student  and  the  migrant  child.  We  would 
then  have  a  better  Idea  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening." 

"To  make  this  a  practice  teaching  experi- 
ence so  the  students  could  work  with  these 
children  each  day  or  at  least  part  of  the  day.  " 

"Part-time  certified  teachers  have  not 
had  planning  time  with  regular  teachers  and 
with  Oswego  teachers.  How  about  a  full-day 
pay  for  part-time  teachers  once  near  the 
beginning  of  the  program  so  that  the  Oswego 
teachers  and  part-time  teachers  can  plan 
strategy,  schedules,  etc.  with  regular  teach- 
ers." 

"...  except  for  possibly  preparing  the  Os- 
wego student  by  informing  him  more  real- 
Utlcally  for  the  type  of  child  he  or  she 
will  be  working  with."" 

"...  the  program  was  handled  very  well 
and  I  would  certainly  be  wUllng  to  do  It 
again  In  the  same  way." 

"More  time  set  aside  by  part-time  teacher 
(or  discussion  and  planning  with  Oswego 
teacher.'  " 

"1  don't  feel  that  for  any  reason  more 
than  one  student  should  be  assigned  or  be 
permitted  to  work  with  the  same  teacher." 

"More  manipulative  materials  and  those 
relating  to  the  black  children  should  be 
provided."" 

"I  feel  more  teachers  should  be  educated" 
to  this  program  so  they  will  want  to  become 
involved.  Right  now  there  are  several  teach- 
ers with  migrant  studenu  that  never  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  and  do  not  seem  to 
want  to." 

"The  Sodus  teacher  needs  more  orientation 
In  this  program  . 

"Emphasize  the  use  of  professional  be- 
havior." 

Oswxco  Sttjocnt  Rxsponsxs 

1.  Question:  If  you  were  asked,  would  you 
sign  up  again  for  the  Sodus  Migrant  Project 
section  of  EducaUon  300?  Yes — No  Why  or 
why  not? 

Every  student  agreed  that  they  would  sign 
up  again  for  the  Sodus  Migrant  Project  Many 
of  these  students  were  eager  to  apply  and  ex- 
plore new  Ideas  that  they  learned  in  their 
education  courses  to  an  actual  classroom. 
The  satisfaction  they  received,  the  confidence 
that  they  obtained,  and  the  chance  to  prepare 
themselves  for  student  teaching  were  aU  part 
of  this  very  "real  yet  unmeasurable  experi- 
ence'" for  them. 

"It  .  .  .  offered  many  rewards  and  satis- 
factions which  outweighed  the  bad."' 

"I  enjoyed  it  and  found  it  very  rewarding. 
I  also  feel  that  Just  being  in  the  classroom 
and  working  with  children  has  been  a  good 
preparation  for  student  teaching.  I  also 
learned  a  lot  In  children's  attitudes  and  how 
to  cope  with  them."" 

"It  was  the  most  valuable  experience  I've 
ever  had.  I  enjoyed  it  completely  and  It  gave 
me  such  a  good  feeling  to  know  I  was  needed. 
I  <lon"t  think  111  ever  be  quite  the  same 
horsuici  ot  It."' 

.  because  tt"s  the  bast  thing  that  has 
ever  happened  to  me.  I  learned  more  about 
kids  and  myself  than  ever  before."' 

".  .  .  because  I  feel  it  has  been  the  most 
worthwhile  experience  of  my  college  career. 
I  feel  as  though  I  have  gained  far  more  from 
this  experience  than  I  have  been  able  to  give 
out." 

".  .  .  has  so  much  to  offer  to  the  student. 
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Besides  being  able  to  help  these  migrants  in 
all  areas,  social  and  academic,  the  student  Is 
able  to  see  his  own  potential  ...  'I  (ound 
myself"  .  .  .  built  up  much  confidence  In  me 
and  also  has  prepared  me  for  student 
teaching."* 

"...  an  Invaluable  experience  (or  me.  It 
gave  me  a  chance  to  apply  methods  and 
theories  to  pracUce  before  I  went  student 
teaching.  I  could  discuss  problems  with  other 
studenu  and  for  the  first  time  I  felt  really 
Involved.  Instead  of  reading  about  mi- 
grants— I  got  the  experience  first  hand." 

"This  was  the  most  rewarding  experience 
In  terms  of  what  I  learned,  and  what  I  was 
able  to  do,  that  I  have  ever  had  In  my  pro- 
fessional courses.  It  has  certainly  helped  me 
decide  whether  teaching  Is  really  for  me." 

■"It  has  been  an  exuemely  valuable  learn- 
ing experience  for  me.  and  the  self  Improve- 
ment of  the  children  and  their  change  in 
attitude  seem  to  indicate  It  has  been  a 
worthwhile  experience  for  them  too."" 

.  .  It  was  the  best  and  longest  experience 
that  I  have  had  with  teaching  In  any  of  my 
college  courses!"' 

.  proved  to  be  as  valuable  to  me  as  I 
hoped  I  made  It  for  my  chUdren.  It  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  me  to  try  out  a  lot  of 
Ideas  I  had  formulated  myself."" 

"...  I  found  my  purpose  in  life  ...  I  found 
the  motivation  to  teach  . . 

"I  felt  It  very  worthwhile  and  one  of  the 
most  educational  experiences  I  have  had.  It 
has  prepared  me  for  student  teaching  more 
so  than  coming  right  out  of  methods.  It  also 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  confidence." 

"Every  migrant  child  Is  different.  No  one 
can  say  they  learned  everything  there  Is  to 
know  from  one  experience." 
"The  experience  was  invaluable." 
■"I  feel  that  the  practical  experience  I  have 
gained  in  this  project  has  been  worth  more 
than  most  of  my  other  education  courses 
combined." 

"I  feel  It  has  been  the  most  rewarding  real 
experience  In  my  college  career.  What  I 
learned  could  never  have  appeared  in  any 
book.  It  was  the  best  opportunity  one  could 
ever  have  to  be  actually  working  with  these 
children.  Instead  of  reading  or  hearing  about 
someone  else  doing  It." 

"It  Is  a  very  practical  and  real  experience 
.  .  .  you  are  given  responsibility  ...  It  gives 
you  great  satuf action  helping  these  chil- 
dren." 

".  .  .  one  of  the  most  valuable  courses  that 
I've  experienced." 

"thU  has  been  one  of  the  most  educating 
experiences  I  have  ever  taken  part  In.  The 
value  of  this  for  anyone  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  education  la  unmeasurable." 

"The  course  has  been  an  extremely  worth- 
while experience  for  me.  I  have  learned  a  lot 
about  teaching  and  children  and  this  Is  the 
type  of  Information  one  can  only  gain 
through  experience."" 

great  preparation  for  student  teach- 
ing." 

a.  Question:  Were  you  provided  enough 
assistance  by  the  college?  Yes— No.  Kxplaln 
If  necessary. 

All  of  the  studenu  felt  they  were  provided 
with  enough  assistance  by  the  college.  Tbe 
majority  of  studenu  that  did  comment  on 
this  question  said  that  Dr.  Nash  was  con- 
cerned, understanding.  wllUng  to  help,  and 
always  available.  The  information  that  was 
given  to  these  studenu  In  the  spring  was 
beneficial  and  helped  answer  their  questions. 
They  also  mentioned  that  the  librarians  in 
the  curriculum  library  were  very  helpful  to 
them.  Only  one  person  commented  on  the 
fact  that  this  project  was  not  publicized 
enough  on  campus. 

3.  Question:  Was  the  orientation  program 
and  Information  sufficient?  Ye»— No 

Almost  75%  of  ths  studenU  In  their 
evaluations  said  the  orientation  program  at 
the   Sodus   Schools   and   Information    were 
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sufficient,  and  tbe  remaining  said  It  was 
not.  Many  felt  that  It  was  a  good  introduc- 
tion to  the  school,  tbe  project,  and  the  per- 
sonnel. The  trips  with  Mrs.  Herring  were 
enjoyable  but  a  (ew  studenta  wished  they 
■aw  more  homes.  Those  who  wrote  "no" 
felt  the  orientation  program  was  biased,  too 
Idealistic,  and  the  panel  of  mlgranU  were 
not  typical  of  the  migrant  children  and 
parenta  In  Sodus. 

"Yes,  but  I  felt  that  tbe  people  who 
■poke  were  not  typical  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  mlgranU  (especially  the  parenU  that 
spoke).  But  I  can  understand  Mrs.  McDow- 
eirs  problem  In  finding  people  to  speak." 

"Yes,  the  program  was  very  Informative. 
The  first-hand  experience  o(  the  speakers 
was  very  Interesting,  and  as  Mrs.  McDowell 
■aid.  expressed  the  good  side  o(  the  migrant's 
situation.  It  might  have  been  helpful,  too, 
to  have  the  other  point  of  view."' 

"'No.  I  was  really  disappointed  with  the 
orientation  program.  The  parenU  of  the 
migrant  children  were  far  from  typical,  from 
what  I  have  learned  from  my  own  migrant 
(tudenU.  The  orientation  program  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  mlgranu  are  much  bet- 
ter off  than  they  actually  are." 

"No,  I  felt  the  orientation  program  gave 
us  a  (alse  impression  o(  thesa  people  and 
their  homes.  When  visiting  tbe  camps,  I  saw 
the  real  truth  . . ." 

"No.  it  was  very  misleading  and  untrue. 
The  mlgranU  presented  in  the  orientation 
program  were  not  typical  in  economic  status 
and  attitudes." 

"I  thought  the  orientation  program  was  of 
very  little  value,  besides  introducing  per- 
sonnel and  making  us  feel  welcome.  I  learned 
things  later  on  that  completely  changed  my 
conception  of  the  migrant  worker  from  the 
partly  false  one  that  was  presented." 

"'Yes.  It  was  sufficient,  but  no  more  than 
that.  It  gave  a  starting  point." 

"I  thought  that  the  orientation  was  an 
excellent  Introduction  to  the  program  in 
that  It  let  us  in  on  some  of  the  student"8 
backgrounds  and  family  life."' 

"Yes.  as  far  as  any  orientation  goes  It  is 
impossible  to  see  what  It  was  actually  like 
until  you  are  active  in  it." 

"No.  I  think  the  view  we  received  of  tbe 
mlgranu  was  very  one-sided  and  idealistic — 
which  we  learned  quite  abruptly  when  we 
got  Into  our  class." 

"Yes.  the  orientation  program  gave  me  a 
good  Introduction  to  the  life  of  a  migrant. 
However,  as  I  stated  In  my  log,  I  felt  the 
people  who  spoke  were  not  giving  us  a  truly 
representative  picture  In  all  cases." 

"No,  it  was  not  realistic  I'm  afraid  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  it  was  adequate  In  explaining  the 
life  of  the  migrant."' 

""Yes.  In  a  general  sense  It  was  excellent 
but  I  had  to  experience  everything  with  the 
children  and  see  the  camps  with  Mrs.  Herring 
to  gain  a  greater  understanding  of  the  people 
and  the  project.  I  really  enjoyed  the  migrant 
people  present  at  the  orientation  program. 
You  could  tell  that  they  wanted  us  to  under- 
stand their  way  of  life  and  some  of  the 
problems  they  face.  While  I  worked  with 
the  children.  I  learned  In  addition  to  what 
the  orientation  program  gave  me." 

"Yes.  I  thought  the  orientation  program 
was  sufficient.  "The  family  presented  was 
Ideallstlcally  successful  but  what  other  type 
could  really  be  used  as  an  example?  Dr.  Nash"s 
orientation  was  as  explanatory  as  possible."' 

4.  Question:  What  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  migrant  children  do  you  feel 
you  made? 

.  .  Individual  attention  .  .  .  give  them 
confidence  to  face  what  was  ahead  of  them 
in  life — to  think  that  they  could  do  things 
without  falling  all  the  time."" 

"...  a  feeling  of  self  worth  .  .  .  love  and 
attention  .  .  .  special  help  in  number  work 
and  language  arte  .  .  .  trying  to  make  school 
enjoyable  for  them  by  making  lessons 
interesting." 
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"friend  .  .  .  helper  .  .  .  someone  to  talk 
to  .  .  .  doing  things  they've  never  done  be- 
fore—carving pumpkins,  collages  .  .  .  help 
them  enjoy  many  stories  .  .  ."" 

"I  loved  them  and  gave  them  a  chance  to 
see  themselves  when  they  needed  It." 

"Friendship,  understanding,  and  love." 

'"Friendship,  confidence  ...  I  stressed  .  .  . 
respect  for  others  and  showing  cotirtesy  when 
it  Is  due." 

"I  tried  to  get  them  to  want  to  speak  out 
and  express  themselves  ...  I  taught  one 
child  to  successfully  virlte  his  name,  by  him- 
self for  the  first  time." 

"Individual  attention!  .  .  .  help  In  reme- 
dial reading  .  .  .  some  special  activities  they 
don't  get  at  home  or  In  school." 

"What  I  hope  I  did  accon4>llsh  was  to  help 
create  In  these  children  a  desire  to  learn, 
and  a  realization  that  learning  can  be 
fun  .  . 

"By  using  different  medlas  than  would  be 
practical  in  a  classroom  I  think  I  was  able 
to  provide  meaningful  learning  experiences. 
This  seemed  to  favorably  change  their  at- 
titude towards  school.  Because  the  tasks  were 
geared  to  their  needs  they  were  able  to  be 
successful  and  experience  the  feeling  of 
achievement  which  led  to  an  Improvement  in 
their  seU  image." 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  made  any  academic 
progress  with  my  children,  but  I  was  a  friend 
and  confidant  to  my  kindergarteners  when 
they  needed  one,  and  I  think  that  maybe 
that  was  more  Important  than  having  them 
virrlte  their  name  and  numbers!" 

"I  feel  that  I  helped  them  become  more 
Independent  children.  My  main  objective  was 
to  make  them  Interested  In  school  and  learn- 
ing 80  that  they  could  function  in  the  class- 
room situation.  This  Included  cutting  experi- 
ences, practicing  numerals,  writing  names, 
and  singing.  I  feel  that  I  accomplished  tliis 
to  some  degree  with  every  child."' 

"Build  up  their  self-images  .  .  .  help 
them  in  their  readiness  .  .  .  and  I  gave  them 
love  ..." 

"Self-confidence  and  trust."" 

"Purely  abstract  ...  I  feel  the  children 
trusted  me  .  .  ."" 

"They  had  a  chance  to  respond  to  some- 
one."" 

"I  tried  to  communicate  with  these  clill- 
dren  as  an  Interested  Individual  on  a  one 
to  one  basis." 

"Hopefully,  a  change  in  tbe  attitudes  of 
the  children  I  worked  with  re:  school,  teach- 
ers and  white  i>eopIe.  X  attempted  this 
through  sincere  methods  of  interest  In  each 
child  and  affection  for  each." 

"I  hope  I  gave  them  the  individual  at- 
tention they  needed." 

"Confidence  ...  I'd  like  to  think  that  I 
was  able  to  help  them  do  some  of  tbe  things 
that  they  at  first  thought  were  incapable  of 
doing  such  as  role  playing  and  pantomlning, 
writing  their  own  endings  to  open  ended 
stories,  getting  up  in  front  of  the  class  to 
talk  to  their  classmates." 

"Hopefully,  I  contributed  to  developing 
their  self-image." 

"I  feel  that  my  interest  in  the  individual 
child  was  most  significant  .  .  ." 

5.  Question:  What  suggestions  would  you 
make  for  Improving  the  program? 

"I  feel  that  more  space  is  needed  in  tbe 
school,  but  I  realize  that  this  Is  difficult, 
under  the  circumstances." 

"Maybe  set  aside  a  room  where  we  could 
work  together  with  the  half-day  teachers 
and  the  migrant  children  because  the  cafe- 
teria Is  so  distracting." 

"Longer  periods  of  time  with  Just  ml- 
granU." 

".  .  .  it  would  be  much  easier  to  carry 
through  lessons  if  you  dldnt  have  to  plan 
around  a  three  or  five  day  interval  between 
times  going  to  Sodus." 

"Rooms  to  work  with  the  migranta  .  .  . 
if  possible,  the  mlgranU'  folders  concerning 
tesU  and  grades 
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".  .  .  ttiat  we  be  provided  with  more  spcu^e 
to  work,  portable  blackboards,  and  such 
equipment." 

"There  should  be  an  effort  to  unite  tbe 
people  of  Sodus  with  the  mlgranU  in  the 
area  of  education. . ." 

"It  would  be  nice  if  there  was  some  way 
that  provisions  could  be  made  for  better 
working  rooms.  It  would  also  be  more  bene- 
ficial if  arrangemenU  could  be  made  so  it 
would  be  5  days  a  week  ..." 

"The  most  practical  improvement  that  I 
can  think  of  would  be  to  arrange  facilities 
so  that  the  college  studenu  each  have  a 
place  to  work  with  their  studenU  away  "from 
the  classroom." 

"Could  we  go  5  mornings  a  week  and  have 
the  other  ed.  electives  in  the  afternoon  so 
that  they  could  correlate  more  closely  with 
what  we  were  trying  to  accomplish  in  Sodus?" 

"'I  think  that  the  program  should  be  for 
three  days  a  week  in  Sodus  instead  of  two. 
I  think  that  there  should  be  more  communi- 
cation between  the  half-day  teachers  who 
work  with  the  mlgranU  and  with  us  Oswego 
studenu." 

"Have  a  bigger  'publicity'  program  in  the 
spring." 

"I  tlilnk  more  consecutive  days  sbotild  be 
spent  in  Sodus." 

"...  more  or  closer  coordination  with  tbe 
Sodus  teachers  and  Oswego  student." 

"For  those  Involved  in  the  Intermediate 
building  as  I  was,  improve  and  expand  tbe 
orientation  program  to  Include  a  list  of  re- 
source material  available,  not  only  tliat  which 
the  individual  teacher  can  supply. . ." 

"The  Sodus  teacher  should  fully  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  the  project.  Only 
teachers  with  migrant  children  should  sign 
up  .  .  .  On  the  college  side,  studente  should 
be  screened  carefully. . ." 

"Need  more  rooms  . . .  need  more  communi- 
cation between  the  Sodus  teachers  and  the 
Oswego  student." 

"I  would  have  liked  more  than  one  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  camps  and  talk  with  the 
people.  I  would  have  liked  to  meet  the  par- 
enU of  my  migrant  studenU." 

"I  think  tbe  teachers  were  confused  as  to 
what  we  were  there  for  or  what  our  status 
was  as  far  as  helping  teacher,  student  teacher 
or  observers." 


THE    18TH   ANNUAL  PRESroENTlAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   mifKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  18th  an- 
nual Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  was 
held  on  Thursday,  February  5,  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  The  President, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the 
Judiciary,  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  Governors  of  the  various  States, 
sind  members  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government  attended 
the  breakfast. 

Presidents  of  national  and  interna- 
tional labor  unions,  leaders  in  indtistry 
and  business,  chancellors  and  presidents 
from  colleges  and  universities,  and  citi- 
zeans  from  other  phases  of  American  life 
were  present. 

The  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Service  broadcast  the  Prayer  Break- 
fast live  to  millions  of  men  and  women  in 
imif  orm  aroimd  the  globe. 

We  have  found  this  event  to  be  very 
meaningful,  not  only  to  those  who  gather 
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at  the  breaUast.  but  al40  to  mllll<xi8  of 
citizens  across  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2,600  persons  at  the 
breakfast  were  given  an  hour  of  inspira- 
tion, devotion,  and  truth. 

I  Include  the  program  and  proceedings 
of  the  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  in 
the  RicoRO  at  this  point: 

PSXSIDKMTIAL  PBATKB  BSXAKTAST 

Pkbsvakt  5,  1970 
pmooaAM 

Music:  "Paltb  of  Our  Pathera,"  by  Jobn 
Brown  Unlvertlty  Chorml  Group. 

Piwldlng:  Honorable  Albert  H.  Qule, 
United  States  House  of  Repreeentatlves. 

Invocation :  Honorable  Morris  Udall,  ITnlted 
State*  House  of  RepresentaUvea. 

BaKAKFAST 

Introduction  of  bead  table  and  statement: 
Honorable  Albert  H.  Qule. 

Greeting  from  House  Braakfast  Group: 
Honorable  Bun  Talcott,  United  States  House 
of  Representatives. 

Greeting  from  Senate  Breakfast  Group: 
Honorable  Herman  Talmadge,  United  States 
Senate. 

Old  Testament  and  remarks:  Honorable 
Jamee  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Prayer  for  National  Leaders:  Admiral 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons. 

New  TesUment  and  remarks:  Honorable 
MelTln  R.  Laird.  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Closing  Prayer:  Honorable  James  B  Allen, 
United  States  Senate. 

Closing  Song:  "America." 

• 

PaocixDiNcs  or  18th  Anxttal  PaxsmsimAi. 

PaATKR  Breaxpast 

nrrocATioir 

(Read  by  Representative  Moaais  K.  Uoaix. 

Arizona) 

Mr.  Udall.  O  Lord,  we  assemble  tills 
morning  in  this  capital  dty  as  men  and 
women  designated  by  o\xr  fellow  citizens  to 
bear  the  burdens  and  enjoy  the  prlvUeges  of 
leading  our  fellow  men  In  these  troubled, 
dangerous  and  revolutionary  times.  For,  these 
are  truly  times  when,  as  Thy  servant,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  said,  "Mankind  holds  in 
Its  mortal  hands  the  power  to  eliminate  all 
forms  of  human  poverty  or  to  eliminate  all 
forms  of  human  life." 

Grant  us,  O  Lord,  the  wisdom  and  courage 
to  serve  Thee  and  Thy  people,  to  recognize 
the  humility  and  vision  to  provide  the  essen- 
tial function  of  leadership,  which  Is  to  lead. 

As  this  nation  enters  a  new  decade  and 
nears  Its  second  century  under  liberty,  help 
xu  find  that  elusive  road  to  peace  with  other 
nations  and  the  way  to  make  our  peace  with 
nature  on  this  otwls  we  call  "earth." 

We  bow  our  heads  and  ask  these  blessings 
In  Thy  nan>e,  and  In  the  name  of  Thy  Son, 
Jes\is  Christ.  Amen. 

(Presiding:  The  Honorable  Albert  H.  Qule. 
Minnesota. ) 

Mr.  Qttix.  This  morning  we  meet  for  the 
eighteenth  consecutive  Prayer  Breakfast,  and 
we're  honored  In  having  with  us  this  morning 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  as  our  guests  as  we  gather  In  fellow- 
ship with  Christ.  Your  Interest  In  attending 
this  Breakfast  Is  appreciated  by  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  Prayer  groups. 

Along  with  us  today,  then,  we  welcome  our 
colleagues  In  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  the 
Judiciary,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
Governors  of  the  several  States,  and  other 
men  and  women  of  the  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative Branches  of  the  Government,  mili- 
tary ofDcers,  offlcers  of  labor  unions,  heads  of 
the  news  media,  business  leaders,  educators. 
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astronauU,  athletes,  religious  leaders,  and 
dtlaens  throughout  America  and  the  world. 
The  1970  PresldenUal  Prayer  Breakfast  Is 
also  being  broadcast  live  to  the  members  of 
the  armed  services  throughout  the  world  by 
the  American  Forces  Radio  and  Televlalon 
Service.  In  addition,  field  chaplains  of  more 
than  760  military  installations  are  holding 
Identical  prayer  breakfasu  and  listening  to 
prerecorded  statements  by  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Laird. 

When  I  think  of  what  we  represent  sitting 
down  here  together,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
view  of  earth  which  some  here  this  morning 
have  seen — the  view  from  space.  We  are  from 
throughout  the  nation.  We  are  from  through- 
out the  world.  We  are  of  all  ages,  races  and 
backgrounds,  and  we  Join  In  the  bond  of 
Chrlstlove.  What  we  experience  here  In  a  pri- 
vate way  can  be  communicated  across  Amer- 
ica and  around  the  globe  through  the  lives 
which  we  live.  For  we  must  find  ways  of 
coming  closer  to  our  Lord  and  Master  and  of 
finding  His  guidance.  It  Is  our  hope  that  out 
of  this  meeting  today  will  come  a  specific 
e»prtt  de  corps  which  will  move  our  nation 
forward  spiritually,  and.  If  this  happens,  per- 
haps we  would  recognize  His  presence  by  a 
real  desire  to  pray  together  about  our  prob- 
lems. We  might  also  recognize  His  presence 
by  an  Increasing  freedom  and  lack  of  embar- 
rassment when  we  talk  about  the  person  of 
God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  spiritual  awakening. 

Now.  I'd  like  to  Introduce  to  you  some 
of  the  people  who  are  at  the  head  tables. 
Ill  Introduce — and  I  would  ask  you  to  hold 
your  applause — all  those  who  will  not  take 
part  In  the  program.  So,  111  begin  with  the 
head  table  behind  me,  and  first  with — 

Governor  Llnwood  Holton  and  Mrs.  Holton. 

Governor  Lester  Maddox  and  Mrs.  Mad- 
dox. 

Secretary  John  Volpe  and  Mrs.  Volpe. 

Secretary  Maurice  Stans  and  Mrs.  Stans. 

Postmaster  General  Winston  Blount  and 
Mrs.  Blount. 

Secretary  Walter  Hlckel  and  Mrs.  Hlckel. 

Secretary  George  Shults  and  Mrs.  Shultz. 

Mrs.  George  Ronuiey,  the  wife  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  DevelOfMnent. 

Governor  Russell  Peterson. 

Governor  Claude  Kirk. 

And  over  to  my  left  on  this  head  table, 
111  start  off  with — 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  and  Mrs. 
MltcheU. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Green,  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Resources  of  Canada  and  Mrs.  Green. 

Dr.  Orlando  Montenegro,  President  of  the 
Congress  of  Nicaragua. 

Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy. 

Dr.  Seville  Sacassa,  Dean  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps. 

Mr*.  Allen,  the  wife  of  Senator  James  B. 
AUen. 

Again,  let  me  Introduce  Congressman 
Morris  Udall. 

Mrs.  Allen,  the  wife  of  Commlaslonsr  of 
Education  James  E.  Allen,  Jr. 

Senator  Prank  Carlson. 

Over  on  the  right  side: 

Senator  Everett  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Jordan. 

Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Spain,  Fred- 
rlco  Silva  and  Mrs.  Sllva. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Roger*  and  Mrs. 
Rogers. 

William  Tolbert,  Vice  President  of  Uberla. 

Mrs.  Talcott,  wife  of  Congressman  Burt 
Talcott. 

Mrs.  Latrd.  th«  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mrs.  Qule. 

Mrs.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

Mrs.  Nixon. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  each 
Thitfsday  morning,  a  group  of  Congressmen 
meet  together  in  a  prayer  breakfast,  and 
bringing  u.i  greetings  from  the  House  Break- 
fast Group  is  Congressman  Burt  Talcott  of 
California. 
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Mr.  Talcott.  Good  morning.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleagues  In  Government,  and  friends. 
Some  of  us  arrived  this  morning  from  the 
sad  journey  to  California,  where  we  helped 
to  memorialize  the  life  of  a  friend  and  col- 
league. Glenn  Lipscomb,  and  to  share  our 
loss  with  his  family  and  friends.  But  this  is 
a  new  day,  and  I  know  that  Glenn  would 
want  It  to  be  a  Joyous  one,  so  it's  with  per- 
sonal humility  and  great  representative 
pride  that  I  bring  wajm  greetings  from  the 
House  Prayer  Group. 

Some  Americans  would  probably  consider 
a  hotel  room  In  Washington  on  a  Thursday 
morning  with  no  clergymen  on  the  plaftform 
and  with  a  quorum  of  the  House  and  Senate 
present  to  be  the  least  likely  situation  for  a 
meeUng  at  which  prayer  U  the  principal 
attraction.  But  for  those  I  have  a  message, 
that  I  invite  you  to  convey  to  your  associ- 
ates In  your  communities:  Among  your 
elected  representatives,  there  Is  a  growing 
conviction  that  universal  tmderstandlng, 
domestic  tranquillity  and  peace  can  be 
greatly  advanced  by  a  fellowship  based  upon 
a  belief  In  God  and  sustained  by  prayer.  And 
also,  the  moat  venerable  of  all  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  Is  that 
every  dally  session — from  the  first  session 
in  PhUadelphla  unUl  today— has  be<>n  opened 
with  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  especially  grateful 
to  you  for  your  contribution  by  personal  ex- 
ample to  the  spiritual  renaissance  so  needed 
by  our  society  today.  Your  presence  here, 
yoiir  Innovation  of  holding  Sunday  religious 
services  in  the  East  Room,  your  prayer 
breakfast  In  the  White  House,  gave  tremen- 
dous Impetus  to  the  concept  of  men  meeting 
together  on  a  spiritual  basis. 

The  meetings  of  our  House  Prayer  Group 
are  informal  with  mlnUnal  organization. 
There  are  no  dues  or  membership  lists.  Only 
members  and  elected  members  of  foreign 
parliaments  attend  our  meetings.  All  the 
discussions  are  off  the  record.  This  prece- 
dent enhances  the  candor  of  our  discussions 
and  the  intimacy  of  our  fellowship. 

Capitol  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  avidly  po- 
litical and  keenly  partisan  places  on  earth. 
But  our  group  Is  strictly  nonpolltlcal  and 
nonpartisan.  Upstairs  on  the  House  floor  we 
are  fiercely  adversary — disputation  is  the 
vogue.  But  downstairs  at  breakfast  we  are 
friends.  The  mode  Is  to  listen,  exchange  Ideas 
and  to  discuss  points  of  view.  Our  group  does 
not  profess  any  particular  theology,  there  Is 
little  religiosity,  and  no  liturgical  trappings. 
We  are  ecimienlcal  and  we  were  long  before 
ecumenism  became  popular.  Men  of  all  reli- 
gious persuasions  attend  our  Thursday  meet- 
ings. 0\irs  Is  a  simple  fellowship  of  communi- 
cation, of  conciliation  and  concern.  Each  of 
us  Is  different — from  widely  different  dis- 
tricts, with  quite  different  backgrounds, 
training  and  religious  experiences.  But,  like 
mankind  everywhere.  It  is  essential  that  we 
retain  a  bond  of  friendship  In  spite  of  our 
extraordinary  differences. 

We  open  and  close  each  meeting  with 
prayer.  Some  say  grace,  some  ask  a  blessing, 
some  give  an  Invocation  or  a  benediction, 
and  sometimes  we  pray  silently,  each  In  his 
own  way  But  prayer  Is  central  to  our  meet- 
ings. It  gives  us  a  feeling  of  renewal,  a  spirit 
of  unity  with  God,  and  a  sense  of  oneness 
that  Is  bomehow  above  partisanship  and  poll- 
tics,  and  somehow,  almost  mysteriously.  In- 
clusive of  all  of  our  denominational,  ethnic 
and  national  differences. 

We  legislators  deal  «ith  the  future.  The 
laws  we  enact  are  all  prospectlves.  So,  In  our 
search  for  solutions,  we  are  naturally  at- 
tracted to  the  hope  and  the  optimism  and 
the  love  of  Christ.  We  are  living  In  a  devel- 
oping world,  where  people  are  continually 
changing,  and  nothing  Is  finished.  But  we 
find  certitude  In  Christ,  the  eternal  contem-' 
porary.  We  believe  that  a  network  of  private 
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prayer  meetings,  whether  at  brealtfast  or 
lunch  or  even  without  food,  whether  in  the 
Capitol,  the  church,  an  office  or  your  home, 
whether  you  tackle  hard  political  Issues  or 
dlfTicult  social  concerns  or  nagging  personal 
problems,  la  compatible  with  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

If  members  of  the  Congress,  with  all  of  our 
diversity  and  adversarinese,  can  meet  weekly 
In  spiritual  fellowship,  certainly  every  other 
vocational  group  could  do  better. 

So  with  our  very  special  greetings  this 
morning  the  House  Prayer  Breakfast  Group 
rarnestly  Invites  you  to  join  and  support 
the  prayer  group  movement  where  you  live 
or  work.  You  will  be  promoting  a  growing, 
worldwide  fellowship,  which  we  are  con- 
vinced Is  the  best  hope  for  mutual  imder- 
standlng  among  men;  tranquillity  within 
communities,  and  peace  with  freedom  among 
nations. 

Mr.  Qt^E.  Each  Wednesday  morning  the 
Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  Group  meets,  and  to 
bring  greetings  from  that  group  I  give  you 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
Honorable   Herman   Talmadge. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Nixon,  Mrs.  Agnew,  distinguished  guests: 

I  am  honored.  Indeed,  to  bring  greetings 
to  this  distinguished  gathering  from  the 
Prayer  Group  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
As  our  distinguished  chairman  told  you.  we 
meet  each  Wednesday  morning  while  the 
Congress  Is  in  session.  It  ib  an  Intimate  and 
deeply  personal  meeting.  A  selected  mem- 
ber of  our  group  brings  a  spiritual  message. 
There  are  also  responses  and  discussion  then, 
by  Involving  all  of  the  members  present. 

I've  been  a  regular  participant  In  the  Sen- 
ate Prayer  Breakfast  Group  for  the  13  years 
that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Senate.  I 
like  to  think  of  It  as  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
and  of  the  souls  of  Senators  in  recognition 
^  2  of  the  high  power  that  gtildea  all  of  us  in 
A  3.1  our  service  to  our  State  and  nation,  and  in 
^  X  ^  search  of  divine  Inspiration.  This  Is  what 
the  Prayer  Breakfast  Group  means  to  me.  By 
coming  together  each  week  as  we  do,  re- 
spect Is  paid  to  the  eternal  truth  as  enunci- 
ated by  the  Psalmist  in  "blessed  Is  the  na- 
Uon  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

We  are  a  great  and  strong  nation.  We  have 
the  best  government  in  the  world.  We  have 
more  freedom  and  more  prosperity  than  any 
other  people.  For  these  and  all  of  our  bless- 
ings we  are  thankful.  But  after  all  has  been 
said  and  done,  those  of  us  In  the  Senate 
and  throughout  all  of  our  Government,  from 
the  President  on  down,  are  but  mortals  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  All  of  us  mtist  know  that 
God  reigns  over  all.  Wise  old  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  It  best  In  urging  that  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  be  opened  with  the 
prayer:  "God  governs  In  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice.  Is  It  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  His  aid?"  We  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  this  principle,  and  in  so 
doing  we  renew  the  religious  faith  that  has 
been  so  vital  and  meaningful  to  generations 
of  Americans  before  us. 

It  Is  equally  important  and  necessary  for 
all  of  us  now.  These  are  difficult  and  ex- 
tremely troubled  times  for  Americans  and 
for  people  throughout  the  world.  The  best  in 
all  of  vis  Is  put  to  the  test  almost  dally.  In 
recent  years,  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that 
our  nation  has  gone  from  one  crisis  to  an- 
other, either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  faith 
of  all  Americans  in  freedom.  In  what  Is  right, 
in  what  Is  good,  and  in  their  Ood,  Is  tested 
time  and  again.  This  Is  why  men  must  take 
time  from  their  duties  to  meet,  to  pray,  and, 
most  especially,  to  seek  divine  gtiidance. 

Next  week  the  nation  will  observe  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  presided 
over  this  cotmtry  during  a  most  critical  pe- 
riod. Lincoln  spoke  of  liberty  and  courage 
and  the  spirit  of  America  on  many  occa- 
sions. In  making  these  blessings  more  secure. 
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be  acknowledged  the  power  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Almighty.  I  think  It  is  appropri- 
ate for  us  today  to  think  on  these  words 
of  Lincoln : 

"What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our 
liberty  and  Independence?  It  is  not  our 
frowning  battlements  or  bristling  seacoast, 
or  army  and  navy.  These  are  not  our  reli- 
ance against  tyranny.  Our  reliance  Is  on  the 
love  of  liberty  which  Ood  has  planted  in 
us.  Our  defense  is  the  spirit  which  prized 
liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men  In  all 
lands  everywhere." 

Oiu-  faith  Is  our  strength.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  opportunities  like  our  weekly  break- 
fast meeting  in  the  Senate,  and  for  this 
special  occasion  each  year  when  ^  can  Join 
together  to  dedicate  ourselves  toHhe  ideal 
that  ours  Is  truly  a  nation  under  God. 

Mr.  Qon.  To  read  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  bring  some  comments,  I  present 
to  you  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW, 
U.S.  ComnUssloner  of  Education,  the  Honor- 
able James  E.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Mrs. 
Agnew,  distinguished  guests,  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen: 

May  I  direct  your  attention  to  passages 
from  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

"Get  wisdom,  get  insight,  do  not  forsake 
her  and  she  will  keep  you.  Love  her,  and 
she  will  g^uard  you.  The  beginning  of  wisdom 
is  this:  Get  wisdom,  and  whatever  you  get, 
get  insight.  Happy  is  the  man  who  finds 
wisdom;  the  man  who  gets  understanding. 
For  the  gain  from  it  is  better  than  to  gain 
from  silver,  and  its  profit  better  than  gold. 
She  is  more  precious  than  jewels,  and  noth- 
ing you  desire  can  compare  with  her.  Long 
life  is  in  her  right  hand;  in  her  left  hand 
are  riches  and  honor.  Her  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  eire  peace. 
She  is  the  tree  of  life  to  those  who  lay  hold 
of  her;  those  who  hold  her  fast  are  called 
happy." 

A  compelling  hvunan  instinct  and  desire — 
and  necessity — is  to  pass  to  the  young  the 
wisdom  and  luiderstanding  of  age  and  ex- 
perience. This  Is  the  motivating  force  of  all 
education;  whether  in  its  simplest  or  its 
most  sophisticated  form.  To  transmit  knowl- 
edge is  comparatively  easy,  but  the  nurturing 
of  understanding  is  more  elusive,  for  here 
we  deal  not  only  with  the  mind  but  with  the 
heart  and  the  spirit  as  well. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  problems  of  our 
country,  our  world  cannot  be  solved  by 
knowledge  alone,  but  will  yield  only  to  the 
combination  of  Increased  knowledge  and  a 
shared  concern  for  the  hvunan  condition 
that  understanding  can  produce.  Thus,  we 
seek  in  our  schools,  ovir  colleges,  our  uni- 
versities to  give  our  young  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  that  are  the  true  greatness 
of  our  heritage.  When  we  fall  to  gain  their 
allegiance  to  these  values  it  is  becavise  we 
rely  too  much  on  word  rather  than  deed,  on 
precept  rather  than  practice.  It  Is  this  dis- 
parity that  too  often  exists  between  what 
we,  the  older  generation,  say  and  what  we 
do.  That  is,  I  believe,  at  the  root  of  much 
of  the  disillusionment  and  the  unrest  of 
youth  today.  They  recognize  ovir  hypocrisy, 
and  their  trust  in  ovir  vmderstanding, 
our  faithfulness  to  our  Inheritance  of  dem- 
ocratic ideals  and  principles  is  undermined. 

In  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  the  question  is 
asked: 

"How  shall  I  give  thee  a  pleasant  land,  a 
goodly  heritage?" 

Certainly  this  is  the  goal  of  our  labors,  the 
hope  of  ovir  struggling — to  give  our  coming 
generations  a  goodly  heritage.  Let  us  strive 
to  do  this  by  providing  education  that  will 
transmit  our  heritage,  ovir  traditions,  our 
values  in  ways  that  will  produce  both  wisdom 
and  understanding. 

Let  us  also  resolve  not  to  be  guilty  of  the 
hypocrisy  that  can  destroy  the  faith  of  ovir 
young,  but  to  demonstrate  our  tinderstand- 
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Ing,  not  only  through  reaffirmation  of  faith 
in  our  Creator  and  dedication  to  democratic 
principles,  but  also  in  the  practice,  both  In 
our  personal  and  public  lives,  that  honors  the 
principles  and  ideals  we  h<^>e  will  constitute 
the  goodly  heritage  we  can  continue  to  pass 
on  to  coming  generations. 

Mr.  Quix.  To  bring  a  prayer  for  national 
leaders,  we  now  call  on  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Admiral  Moorer.  Bow  our  heads,  please. 

Eternal  Father,  by  whose  spirit  men  are 
inspired,  and  in  whose  service  they  put  forth 
their  most  noble  efforts,  we  ask  Your  presence 
with  the  leaders  of  our  country,  our  Presi- 
dent, the  leaders  in  our  Government  and  ovir 
military  services;  indeed,  all  Americans  who 
are  charged  with  authority  and  accountabil- 
ity throughout  our  land.  We  pray  that  You 
will  give  them  Yovir  blessing  and  Yovir  guid- 
ance, as  they  earnestly  strive  to  make  wise 
decisions  and  develop  enduring  policies.  We 
pray  that  those  who  are  entnisted  with  such 
awesome  responsibilities  will  be  endowed  with 
solid  faith  and  sound  Judgment,  and  as  they 
lead  the  f>eople  of  America  we  pray  that  they 
will  In  tvim  be  led  by  You,  so  that  our  great 
nation  wllst  be  ^n  example  and  an  inspiration 
to  all  peoples  of  the  world,  and  that  our 
nation  will  perform  in  accordance  with  Thy 
will.  Amen. 

Mr.  Qthe.  To  bring  \X6  a  message  from  the 
New  Testament  and  make  comments  on  it, 
it  Is  my  privilege  to  Introduce  to  you  a  close 
friend,  a  former  colleague  in  the  Hovise,  and 
now  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvln  Laird. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Mis. 
Agnew,  ladles  and  gentlemen : 

Reading  from  the  New  Testament,  John 
15;  4  and  5: 

"Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide 
in  me. 

"X  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.  He 
that  abldeth  In  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
brlngeth  forth  much  fniit;  for  without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing." 

Twenty  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
words  which  I  have  read  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  spoken  by  Him  that  called  Him- 
self the  Prince  of  Peace.  Within  that  span 
of  history  man  has  achieved  trvily  remark- 
able things.  He  has  made  our  deserts  blocxn. 
he  has  made  the  oceans  and  the  airways  our 
highways.  He  has  harnessed  the  forces  of 
nature,  he  has  made  tremendovis  attacks 
against  his  traditional  enemies — ^hunger,  dis- 
ease and  poverty.  And  In  ovir  day  he  has  even 
stepped  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  These 
and  countless  other  accomplishments  are 
sources  of  Justifiable  pride;  pride  to  all  men 
in  all  parts  of  our  world.  The  knowledge 
eiqjanslon  of  the  last  half  century,  the  awe- 
some implications  of  nuclear  power,  the  diz- 
zying speed  of  technological  progress — all 
these  are  eloquent  witness  to  the  poten- 
of  disquietude.  And  he  asks  why.  He  looks 
tiality  of  man.  His  forward  progress,  indeed, 
seems  limitless.  His  total  mastery  of  the 
forces  of  nature  appears  to  be  inevitable. 
And  yet,  despite  this  phenomenal  progress 
in  the  material  sense,  20th  Century  man  feels 
in  the  depths  of  his  being  a  disturbing  sense 
about  him  and  he  sees  man's  inhvimanity  to 
man.  He  sees  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  He 
sees  violence  erupt  where  order  should  exist, 
and  he  somehow  feels  that  the  quality  of 
human  life  is  deteriorating.  And  he  asks  ^^y. 

"Without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing.  Except 
the  Lord  build  a  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
who  btilld  It." 

When  man  forgets  his  ultimate  dependence 
upon  his  Creator,  he  violates  his  natvue.  And 
violated  nature  can  produce  neither  a  good 
life  nor  a  good  society. 

When  man  perceives  himself  In  the  place 
of  God  and  relegates  Ood,  as  some  have  done, 
to  the  tomb,  then  man  is  in  serious  danger 
Indeed. 
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It  WM  Abraham  Uncoln.  In  1861.  who  Mid 
in  words  that  were  simple,  eloquent  and  di- 
rect, and  I  quote: 

••It  U  the  duty  of  naUons.  ol  men.  to  own 
their  dependence  upon  the  overruling  power 
of  Ood  We  have  grown  In  numbers.  In 
wealth  and  in  power  as  no  other  naUon  has 
grown  but  we  have  forgotten  God.  We  have 
forgotten  the  gracious  hand  that  preserved  us 
in  peace  and  multiplied  and  enriched  and 
suengthened  us  We  have  vainly  Imagined 
that  all  these  blessings  were  produced  by 
some  superior  virtue  and  wisdom  of  o\ir 
own." 

So  said  Abraham  Uncoln  In  1861. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  Is  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Not  the 
abject  fear  of  the  slave  for  his  master,  but 
the  wholesome  respect  of  the  child  for  hU 
father  It  Is  only  In  the  complete  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  dependency  on  the 
Divine  mercy  that  we  as  Individuals  or  as  a 
nation  can  look  forward  to  uue  progress 
toward  the  good  society. 

We  who  are  here  are  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
President  Uncolns  admonition  We  who  rep- 
resent a  score  or  more  of  different  creeds  and 
practice  many  different  modes  of  worship  are 
one  in  our  purpose  here  this  morning:  we 
are  here  to  admit  our  reUance  upon  Ood. 
and  to  implore  from  Him  those  glfu  that 
will  enable  us  to  go  about  His  work  here 
on  earth.  We  cling  firmly  to  the  principle 
that  state  and  church  should  be  separate. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  Ood  and 
man  or  that  Ood  and  State  should  be  spUt 
asunder.  We  do  not  believe,  to  borrow  Un- 
colns words,  that  men  or  nations  should 
forget  God.  "Without  me.  ye  can  do  nothing 

When  there  Is  so  much  to  be  done,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  Divine  power  that  alone 
will  enable  us  to  remove  the  scars  that  aflUct 
our  nation  and  our  world. 

And  so.  humbly  we  ask  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  guidance  and  for  blessing.  Above 
all  we  ask  Him  to  lead  us  along  the  way 
to  peace;  to  peace  and  love  among  all  of 
his  children. 

Hi  QtTiE  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Jt  U  a 
n-eat  privilege  and  a  high  honor  to  present 
M>  you  the  President  of  the  United  States 

The  PaxsmENT.  Congressman  Qule.  all  of 
the  dlsUngulshed  guests  here  at  the  head 
tables,  in  the  audience  and  Ustenlng  on 
radio  and  also  on  television: 

When  I  was  preparing  the  State  of  the 
Union  message.  I  did  something  that  I 
usually  do  In  preparing  an  important  speech. 
I  read  for  several  days  the  background  of  aU 
stich  messages  that  had  been  delivered  by 
Presidents  from  the  beginning  of  thU  coun- 
try, and  I  found  many  interesting  things— 
the  fact,  for  example,  that  from  the  time  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  unUl  Woodrow  Wilson 
none  were  deUvered  In  person.  They  were  all 
sent  in  wrlilng.  The  fact  that  they  varied 
a  great  deal  In  length— Woodrow  Wilsons 
was  the  shortest  when  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  delivering  them  orally  In  1913.  He 
spoke  only  for  12  mlntues.  And  the  longer 
ones  ran  as  long  as  30.000  or  40.000  or  50.000 
words.  That,  of  course,  would  be  on  occa- 
sions when  they  did  not  have  to  be  delivered 
In  person.  Even  those  delivered  In  person 
usually  averaged  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a 
half,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  and 
depending  upon  the  time. 

The  content  of  the  messages  varied,  too. 
The  messages  really  present  a  history  of  the 
country,  how  its  problems  changed,  and  also 
how  some  of  the  problems  remained  the 
same  through  the  whole  190  years'  history 
of  this  country.  But  while  lengths  were  dif- 
ferent and  styles  were  different  and  the  men 
were  different  and  the  contents  of  the  mes- 
sage* were  different,  there  was  one  theme 
that  ran  through  them  all.  The  author  of  the 
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book  on  state  of  the  union  messages — and 
somebody  did  write  a  book  about  state  of 
the  union  messages — the  author  pointed  out 
that  almost  without  exception,  each  Presi- 
dent at  some  point  In  his  message  called 
upon  Divine  Guidance  for  himself,  but. 
more  Important,  for  this  nation. 

Now,  let  us  be  quite  candid.  All  of  our 
presidents  were  not  the  same  In  their  reli- 
gious faith.  I  mean  by  that  they  did  not  be- 
long to  the  same  churches,  and.  for  some, 
religious  faith  was  deeper,  a  different  ex- 
perience than  for  others. 

But  yet  every  one.  whether  he  was  a 
churchgoer,  or,  as  In  Uncoln's  case,  not  a 
churchgoer,  every  one  recognized  in  the  awe- 
some position  of  power  of  the  Presidency  the 
necessity  for  Divine  Guidance,  and  also  the 
fact  that  this  naUon  Is  a  naUon  under  Ood, 
and  that  this  nation  some  way  from  the  be- 
ginning has  had  a  spiritual  strength  far  more 
important  than  the  enormous  economic  po- 
tential that  we  have  now  developed,  or  the 
mlUtary  strength  that  we  now  possess. 

So  consequently  this  morning  I  am  very 
honored  and  very  privileged  to  be  here  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  with  you  to  listen 
to  members  of  the  Senate,  members  of  the 
House,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  speak  very  deeply,  very 
sincerely  with  regard  to  their  own  religious 
faith  and  also  with  regard  to  this  nation's 
fundamental  unifying  strength:  The  fact 
that  regardless  of  our  backgrounds,  regard- 
less of  what  religions  we  may  have,  that  this 
Is  a  nation  which  from  the  beginning  has 
had  a  spiritual  value  which  all  of  us  In  posi- 
tions of  leadership  In  varying  degrees  have 
recognized  and  on  which  we  have  relied. 

This  nation  has  had  many  problems.  Ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  experience  of  all — the  war  between 
the  States,  brother  against  brother.  But  per- 
haps never  In  our  history  has  the  nation  had 
a  greater  challenge  and  greater  problems 
than  when  we  were  the  most  powerful  and 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  something 
we  had  no  reason  to  dream  we  could  become, 
when  we  were  13  States  and  3.000.000  people 
and  poor  economically  and  very  weak  mili- 
tarily. And  so  here  we  stand  In  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  Century,  rich  and  powerful  and 
with  the  faith  not  only  of  the  people  who 
live  In  this  country— 200  million — In  our 
hands,  but  with  the  faith  of  hundreds  of 
millions  all  over  the  world  who  cherish  free- 
dom, who  want  peace,  depending  upon  what 
we  do.  So  It's  well  to  be  reminded  of  what 
this  thread  that  runs  through  our  history — 
that  men  wlU  work  hard,  they  will  lead  as 
well  as  they  can.  they  will  be  as  wise  as  they 
can.  but  that  we  recognize  our  own  Inabil- 
ity to  do  It  alone,  that  we  need  the  spiritual 
strength  which  unites  us  and  the  spiritual 
strength  which  gives  us  an  extra  power,  per- 
haps that  needed  vision  that  we  need,  to 
look  beyond  the  material  problems  that  seem 
to  be  so  overwhelming  and  see  the  promise 
of  a  better  life  for  us  and  all  the  peoples  In 
the  world  in  the  year  ahead.  And  what  a 
really  wonderful  time  to  be  aUve  lor  that  rea- 
son— with  all  that  we  have  and  with  all  that 
we  can  become,  and  what  we  can  mean,  not 
only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  whole  world. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Whlta 
House  church  services,  to  which  many  of  you 
have  been  invited  and  many  of  you  have 
attended.  There  were  a  number  of  memora- 
ble statements  on  those  occasions.  I  think 
one  that  particularly  Is  appropriate  to  refer 
to  this  morning  was  Cardinal  Cook's  quota- 
tion from  St.  Augustine,  when  he  told  all  of 
the  assembled  people  from  government  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  words  of  St.  Augustine: 
"Work  as  If  everything  depended  on  you  and 
pray  as  U  ererythlng  depended  on  God." 
And  that  la  the  meosage  I  would  iMTe  here 
this  momlnc.  We  must  work  as  If  eTcry- 
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thing  depended  on  us;  we  must  pray  as  If 
everything  depended  upon  Ood.  recognizing 
that  America  is  a  nation  under  Ood.  We  do 
have  a  destiny;  not  a  destiny  to  conquer  the 
world  or  to  exploit  the  world,  but  a  destiny 
to  give  something  more  to  the  world  simply 
than  an  example  which  other  nations  In  the 
past  have  been  able  to  give — a  great  mlUtary 
strength  and  great  economic  worth — to  give 
to  other  nations  of  the  world  an  example  of 
spiritual  leadership  and  Idealism  which  no 
material  sUength  or  mlUtary  power  can 
provide. 

Mr.  Qinx.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
I  speak  for  all  who  are  gathered  here,  our 
hearts  and  our  spirits  unite  with  you. 

There  are  two  parts  left  of  our  program— 
the  closing  prayer  and  the  closing  song.  So 
what  I  would  ask  you  to  do  Is  to  remain 
standing  for  the  closing  song  and  then  to 
remain  In  your  places  while  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Nixon  retire  from  the  room.  Now 
I'd  like  to  call  on  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  honorable  James  B.  Allen, 
to  lead  us  In  our  closing  prayer. 

Senator  Aixek.  Our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
know  that  Thou  art  Ood,  and  we  look  to 
Thee  as  our  Lord,  and  as  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe.  We  are  thankful  for 
this  occasion,  for  the  evidence  It  gives  of  our 
trust  In  Thee,  our  dependence  on  Thee,  and 
our  need  of  Thee  every  hour.  We  thank  Thee 
that  we  are  and  we  pray  that  we  shall  ever  be 
one  nation  under  Thee.  Indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  Bless,  we  pray 
Thee,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  efforts  for  the  common  good  as  he  leads 
the  nation  In  this  day  of  challenge  and  op- 
portunity, of  peril  and  hope,  of  war  and  the 
yearning  for  peace.  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee, 
that  America  will  always  be  free,  that  It  will 
always  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  all. 
Grant  that  among  Thy  children  everywhere 
throughout  the  world  war  will  give  way  to 
peace,  hunger  to  plenty,  Illness  to  good 
health,  unrest  to  tranquillity,  dependence 
to  self-reliance,  hatred  to  brotherly  love, 
agnosticism  to  faith  In  Thee.  We  pray  that 
our  fellowship,  our  meditation  and  our 
communion  with  Thee  this  morning  will 
Inspire  us  to  a  closer  walk  with  Thee  today 
and  In  the  future.  Forgive  us  of  our  sins. 
Bless  us  and  all  peoples  everywhere.  We  pray 
in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

(Closing song:  "America.") 


STEVIE  WONDER 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NKW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asked  by  a  number  of  constituents  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Stevle  Wonder  will  be  hon- 
ored with  an  award  known  as  the  Fight 
for  Sight  Show  Business  Inspiration 
Award  for  1969.  I  am  told  that  he  is  re- 
ceiving this  award  because  while  blind 
from  birth,  he  dramatically  overcame 
this  severe  impairment  and  became  a 
talented  musician  and  entertainer.  The 
award,  I  am  told,  is  being  presented  to 
him  as  an  inspiration  to  other  young 
pe(H>le  similarly  physically  impaired  to 
pursue  active,  productive  lives.  The 
award  will  be  presented  to  him  by  Mr. 
Earl  Wilson,  a  noted  columnist  who  Is 
an  active  leader  in  the  Fight  for  Sight 
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CHICAGO'S  PROPOSED  LAKE 
AIRPORT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  has  recently  surrounded 
the  possible  siting  in  Lake  Michigan  of 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area's  third 
major  airport.  Some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  financing  and  environmental 
problems  posed  by  a  lake  airport  where 
made  by  Mr.  Douglas  Schroeder  in  his 
article.  "'The  Lake  Airportr— A  Disaster 
in  the  Making,"  which  appeared  in  the 
March  1969  edition  of  Inland  Architect. 

I  believe  Mr.  Schroeder's  remarks  wiU 
be  of  current  interest  to  House  Members 
who  are  not  only  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  airport  development  but  also 
about  the  impact  of  such  development  on 
our  environment. 

After  some  lengthy  introductory  re- 
marks on  the  background  of  the  lake 
airport  proposal.  Mr.  Schroeder  begins 
his  discussion  of  the  costs  Involved  by 
referring  to  the  cost  comparisons  which 
appeared  in  a  study  on  the  lake  airport 
done  by  the  open  lands  project,  a  Chi- 
cago conservation  group.  Mr.  Schroeder's 
remarks  follow: 

The  Lakx  AiSFOBT — A  DiSASrxx  in  thi 

Makiko 

(By  Douglas  Schroeder) 

The  Open  Lands  Project,  a  conservation 
£  group,  published  an  exhaustive  study  In 
2  September.  1968,  entitled,  "WIU  a  Lake  Alr- 
port  Best  Serve  the  Chicago  Area?"  It  makes 
total  cost  comparisons  based  on  data  as- 
sembled for  the  city  by  the  Real  EsUte  Re- 
search Corp.  and  Haiza  Engineering  Co.  The 
figures  compare  the  projected  costs  of  build- 
ing the  airport  on  the  lake  bottom  and  buUd- 
It  on  a  land  site  favored  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  east  of  the 
village  of  Frankfort,  near  the  Junction  of 
Interstate  80  and  Interstate  67: 

General  cost  projectioru 

Lake  airport : 

Site $413,  000.  000 

Improvements    400,  000, 000 

Principal   costs 813.000.000 

Annual  debt  service  (  X  40 )  .  62,  945,  000 


Total    costs a.  117.800,000 


Land  airport : 

Site 211.  800.  000 

Improvements 400,000,000 

Principal  costs 611,800,000 

Annual  debt  service  (  X  40)  .  39,  767,  000 

Total  costs 1.690,680.000 

Land  sites  other  than  the  one  preferred  by 
the  FAA  also  could  be  developed  for  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  lake  site,  according 
to  reports  given  the  city  by  Its  consultants. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  costs  of 
large  public  works  consistently  are  under- 
stated. The  proposed  lake  bottom  airport  Is 
an  example  of  this  technique  used  to  make 
a  plan  sound  economically  plausible. 

For  example,  the  plans  proposed  by  Harza 
Engineering  Company  call  for  a  single  four- 
lane  access  roadway  from  shore  by  causeway, 
bridge  or  tunnel,  with  provision  for  two  ad- 
ditional lanes  In  the  future.  O'Hare  Airport — 
which  acconunodates  much  less  traffic  than 
that  expected  for  the  lake  bottom  airport — 
ts  served  by  an  eight-lane  highway.  During 
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rush  hours,  even  a  minor  accident  has  been 
known  to  cause  O'Hare  traffic  to  back  up  for 
miles. 

Three  other  i>erimeter  entrances  serve  air 
cargo,  employe  and  service  traffic  at  O'Hare. 
A  fifth  entrance  Is  planned  from  Irving  Park 
Road  when  that  street  Is  rerouted.  And  a 
rapid  transit  line  also  has  been  projected 
for  an  expanded  O'Hare  In  order  to  take  even 
more  pressure  off  roadways  to  the  field. 

In  short.  18  or  more  traffic  lanes  and  a  rapid 
transit  line  will  be  needed  to  serve  an  ex- 
panded O'Hare  Field  and  Its  projected  40.- 
000,000  passengers  a  year.  Is  It  reasonable  to 
assume  that  four  lanes  will  accommodate 
the  60.000.000  passengers  projected  for  the 
first  year  of  operation  for  the  lake  airport? 

A  more  realistic  cost  estimate  for  the  lake 
facility  would  Include  this  inevitable  public 
Investment  for  roads  and  transit.  This  added 
cost  could  equal  the  cost  of  the  polder  itself. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  lake  airport 
could  be  connected  easily  to  the  central  busi- 
ness district  by  a  subway  tunnel.  If  such  a 
connection  were  built  from  Monroe  Street 
to  the  airport  five  miles  In  the  lake,  by  either 
tunneling  through  rock  or  trenching  the  lake 
bottom,  the  cost  would  be  about  $100,000,000, 
or  $20,000,000  per  mile. 

Other  costs  that  have  not  been  Included 
In  the  published  estimates  would  be  for  such 
necessities  as  sewer,  water,  gas  and  commu- 
nication lines  to  the  airport. 

But  the  costs  don't  stop  there.  What  about 
the  expense  of  controlling  air,  water  and 
noise  pollution  caused  by  the  giant  lake  bot- 
tom airport?  And  what  about  the  sadly  di- 
minished value  of  the  lakefront  as  a  glorious 
place  of  relaxation,  refreshment  and  enjoy- 
ment for  all  the  people? 

Noise  abatement  Is  a  factor  that  prompted 
Chicago  officials  to  consider  moving  an  air- 
port farther  offshore  Into  deeper  water.  But 
even  after  this  change  was  made  in  plans, 
diagrams  of  noise  zones  along  takeoff  and 
landing  paths  show  that  Uptown  and  Rogers 
Park  communities  on  the  North  Side  and  the 
Kenwood-Oakland  and  South  Shore  on  the 
South  Side  would  fall  Into  zones  requiring 
residential  soundproofing.  Much  of  the  recre- 
ational shore  to  the  north  and  south  would 
be  blighted  by  constant  airplane  noise. 

Moving  an  airport  further  offshore  would 
make  transportation  and  utility  connec- 
tions even  more  expensive.  Building  the 
pKJlder  In  deeper  water  would  add  more  to 
the  construction  costs.  The  practical  limit  of 
polder  construction  In  the  lake  Is  probably 
16  mUes  offshore  from  Chicago  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Moving  an  airport  to  this  outer 
limit  would  not  much  minimize  the  con- 
flict in  aircraft  traffic  patterns  and  would 
make  prospects  for  additional  polderlng  to 
even  greater  distances  that  much  more  at- 
tractive. 

Air  pollution,  too.  would  be  a  problem. 
Lake  Michigan  has  been  a  giant  reservoir  of 
clean  air  for  Chicago.  A  lake  airport  would 
become  a  source  of  contamination  from 
heavy  airplane  exhaust  fumes.  The  main 
contaminant  from  Jets  is  carbon  exhausted 
In  the  form  of  black  smoke.  Though  carbon 
emissions  from  Jets  is  not  known  to  be  harm- 
ful to  health.  It  Is  highly  visible  and  cer- 
tainly  esthetlcally    objectionable. 

Carbon  smoke  could  reduce  visibility  and 
constitute  a  safety  hazard  as  It  settles  Into 
the  depressed  airport  polder  and  Is  trapped. 
The  carbon  particles  also  will  settle  In  the 
lake  and  add  to  existing  water  pollution. 

Officials  contend  4hat  the  lake  airport 
would  not  add  to  water  poUutlon.  They  point 
out  that  sewage  will  be  pumped  to  the  main- 
land, not  Into  the  lake.  However,  the  Harza 
Engineering  firm  has  proposed  that  a  reser- 
voir be  created  within  the  polder  to  collect 
seepage  through  the  dike  and  rain  ninoS. 
This  water  would  be  pumped  Into  the  lake 
In  great  quantities. 

It  certainly  Is  probable  that  large  amounts 
of  oil,  kerosene,  carbon  and  exotic  chemical 
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compounds  will  be  In  this  water  as  It  la 
pumped  Into  the  lake.  Inasmuch  as  such 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  stop  the 
eutrophicatlon  (aging)  of  Lake  Ml>^y^^gT^n  it 
Is  unlikely  that  Chicago  would  be  permitted 
for  long  to  get  away  with  pumping  this 
untreated  water  into  the  lake. 

And  would  a  lake  bottom  airport  be  safe? 
And  could  it  be  operated  without  too  many 
weather  shutdowns?  If  an  airport  cannot  be 
operated  fuUy  because  Its  air  space  conflicts 
with  that  of  other  airports,  then  It  is  not 
going  to  be  an  efficiently  run  facility. 

The  FAA  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  city  early 
in  1968  that  poor  weather  conditions  and/or 
heavy  traffic  could  affect  O'Hare  and  the  lake 
airport  simultaneously.  This  interaction  Is 
not  as  likely  between  O'Hare  and  an  airport 
built  on  the  land  site  south  of  the  city. 

Weather  records  of  Lake  Michigan  condi- 
tions, taken  at  Dunne  Crib,  2%  miles  off 
68th  St.,  show  higher  winds,  more  moisture 
and  more  fog  and  haze  than  is  experienced 
on  land. 

Beyond  all  these  drawbacks,  the  least  befu*- 
able  expense  of  a  lake  bottom  airport  Is  the 
potential  loss  of  more  of  the  lake  itself 
through  additional  polderlng.  Experience  at 
O'Hare  Field  shows  that  a  major  airport  gen- 
erates tremendous  commercial  and  indus- 
trial expansion.  There  would  be  irresistible 
pressures  on  the  city  for  creation  of  more 
land  in  the  lake,  once  the  precedent  were  set 
by  the  airport  polder. 

What  is  to  stop  other  municipalities  and 
other  states  from  trying  to  expand  their 
shorelines  into  the  lake  if  Chicago  does  it? 

Certainly,  when  all  objections  are  con- 
sidered, a  site  south  or  southwest  of  Chicago 
seems  to  be  the  best  answer  to  the  i»x)blem 
of  increased  air  traffic.  The  area  is  not  yet 
densely  populated  and  is  ready  for  more 
development. 

The  problem  is  not  Just  Chicago's.  And  It 
should  not  be  solved  strictly  on  terms  laid 
down  by  Chicago.  It  should  be  viewed  within 
a  wider  framework. 

For  example.  Chicago,  Cook  Ooimty  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  could  set  up  a  special 
authority  to  construct  the  third  airport.  The 
costs  and  revenues  could  be  shared  by  each 
of  the  governing  bodies. 

The  airix>rt  should  be  viewed  as  a  nucleus 
of  a  planned  and  zoned  district,  perhaps  10 
or  more  miles  in  diameter.  A  mass  transit 
line  to  the  core  dty  should  be  included  in 
construction  plans  to  insure  cheap  and  quick 
transportation  for  both  passengers  and  work- 
ers at  the  airport. 

To  answer  our  question — Is  it  necessary  to 
ruin  our  city  and  deprive  us  of  our  lake- 
front  so  that  passengers  might  save  20  min- 
utes of  travel  time? 

The  answer,  emphatically,  is  no. 


LESTER  W.  THOMPSON  TELI£ 
STORY  OP  WARD  5C2'S  ALCOHOL- 
ISM TREATMENT  PROGRAM  AT 
PALO  ALTO  VA  HOSPITAL 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  27.  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  very  impressive  paper  by  Mr. 
Lester  W.  Thompson  in  which  he  tells 
the  story  of  the  founding  of  ward  502'8 
alcoholism  treatment  program  at  the 
Palto  Alto  VA  hospital,  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  patients  in  the  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Thompson  was  himself  a  pa- 
tient in  ward  5C2,  and  therefore  can 
speak  first-hand  of  the  great  initiative 
shown  by  Head  Nurse  Lois  R.  Learned 
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In  getting  the  program  started,  of  the 
eflectlvefteas  of  a  treatment  program 
run  by  a  dedicated  staff,  and  of  the  need 
for  more  such  programs. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  misappUed  budg- 
et cuts  and  personnel  ceilings  have  pre- 
vented the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  moving  rapidly  In  activating  spe- 
cialized alcoholism  treatment  units  In 
the  many  VA  hospitals  that  have  re- 
quested them.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
sons  story  of  local  Initiative  and  of  pa- 
tients who  seek  and  respond  to  profes- 
sional help  will  serve  to  Jog  loose  funds 
long  overdue  to  meet  a  great  national 
health  problem.  I  commend  his  moving 
account  of  life  in  ward  5C2  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
HisTOKT  or  W.vko  SC2.  VrmtANs'  Admutis- 

THAnoN    HosjTTAi..    Paix>    Alto.    Calif. 
(By  Lester  W.  Thompson) 

I.    AUrOROLISM     AS    A    PKOBLEM    Or 
VATtOUM.   CONCERN 

Ward  5C2  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hoepltal.  Palo  Alto.  California.  Is  primarily 
an  alcoholic  rehabilitation  ward.  To  date.  Its 
history  Is  rather  brief,  but  hopefully,  the 
attainment  of  the  goals  envisioned  by  the 
doctor  In  charge  of  the  ward  and  his  staff 
is  promlslns.  However,  before  going  Into  de- 
tail about  the  history  of  the  ward  and  Its 
program.  It  U  thought  that  a  brief  resume 
of  alcoholism  as  a  serious  national  problem  Is 
In  order. 

In  March  of  1969.  H.R.  S53a.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in 
order  to  provide  additional  beds  and  special 
iinlts  in  Veterans  Admlnlstratlan  Hospitals 
for  the  care  and  treatment  at  veterans  aflUct- 
ed  with  alcoholism  and  for  other  purposes 
was  introduced  Into  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  Mr.  Reuss.  a  Representative  from 
Wisconsin,  and  fourteen  co-sponsors.  Much 
of  the  statuilcal  data  following  Is  taken 
from  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Reuss  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  Introducing 
this  bill. 

Alcoholism  ranks  along  with  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer  and  Mental  niness.  as  a  national 
health  problem.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Reuss 
that  5.000.000  Americans  suffer  from  this 
disease,  with  200,000  new  cases  developing 
each  year,  although  other  estimates  have 
Indicated  this  flg^ire  to  be  as  high  as  6,000,000 
to  8.000 .000  Americans  11.000  deaths  a  year 
are  directly  attrtbuUble  to  this  illness,  but 
this  could  tee  a  minimal  figure  as  It  Is  rec- 
ognized among  the  medical  profession  that 
excessive  use  of  alcohol  has  been  In  many 
Instances  a  contributing  factor  when  the 
cause  of  death  was  listed  as  heart  disease 
or  some  other  Illness.  Alcoholism  Is  also  a 
major  factor  In  approximately  fifty  percent 
of  fatal  auto  accidents,  many  InvolrlBf 
chronic  alcoholics.  In  addition,  the  oo«t  to 
industry  In  Job  absenteeism  and  Industrial 
accidents  Is  staggering,  ranging  from  two  to 
•»  four  bllUon  dollars  per  year.  In  a  recent 
speech.  Senator  Murphy  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, made  the  statement  that  In  bis  opin- 
ion, the  cost  to  Industry  in  California,  alone, 
was  a  bUUon  dollars  per  year. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  Inoonatatan- 
cles  In  the  statistics  and  complete  and  ac- 
curate statistical  data  are  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
possible, to  obtain,  the  figures  stated  above 
indicate  that  alcoholism  Is  a  serious  menace 
to  society  and  growing  increasingly  more 
so.  However,  statistics  alone  cannot  tell  the 
story.  It  Is  estimated  that  each  alcoholic 
affects  four  family  members,  thus  using  Rep- 
resentative Reuss'  mintmiim  statistics  Of  five 
million  people  •t^i'-t^  with  this  Ulnasa.  Al- 
cohol reaches  Into  the  Uvea  of  at  least  twanty 
million  Americans,  bringing  the  anguish  of 
ftw^nr^^i  insecurity  and  family  disruption. 

Alcoholism  has  long  been  thought  of  as  a 
moral  problem  tnrolving  some  weakneaa  of 
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character,  and  despite  the  voluntary  work 
of  such  organizations  as  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous, the  chronic  drunk  has  been  treated 
more  often  than  not  as  a  person  irretrievably 
lost  to  society,  who  must  lead  a  precarious 
existence  the  rest  of  his  life.  However,  in  re- 
cent years,  alcoholism  Is  increasingly  be- 
ing recognized  for  what  It  la — a  complex  dis- 
ease, not  fully  understood,  but  which,  never- 
theless, can.  In  some  cases,  be  effectively 
treated.  Industry  has  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  alcoholic  Is  not  necessarily  the 
typical,  so-called,  skid  row  bum,  but  that 
approximately  thirty-five  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple suffering  from  an  alcoholic  problem  are 
in  their  own  ranks  of  white  collar  workers, 
even  reaching  into  the  top  echelons  of  man- 
agement. Another  forty-five  percent  are  blue 
collar  workers.  Industry  has  also  become  In- 
creasingly aware  that  In  many  Instances  It 
is  better,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  to 
rehabilitate  the  alcoholic,  thus  continuing  to 
capitalize  on  his  knowledge  and  experience, 
than  to  train  a  new  employee  for  the  Job. 

There  Is  also  an  increasing  tendency  among 
the  courts  to  treat  the  alcoholic  for  what  he 
Is — a  sick  person,  rather  than  a  crlmin:U,  and 
the  problem  is  receiving  increased  attention 
from  the  medical  profession,  health  agen- 
cies, voluntary  organizations,  research  insti- 
tutions, and  is  of  growing  concern  to  health 
Insurance  companies.  Nevertheless,  due  to 
the  past  neglect  of  the  problem,  there  U> 
a  woeful  shortage  of  specialized  facilities  and 
trained  personnel  to  treat  alcoholics.  Many 
doctors  are  unwilling  to  accept  an  alcoholic 
as  a  patient  even  for  a  disease  other  than  al- 
coholism If  they  are  aware  the  potential 
patient  has  a  drinking  problem.  Hospitals  are 
hesitant  to  accept  alcoholics  as  patients  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  except  In  the  case 
of  an  emergency.  Many  state  and  county 
health  Institutions  who  are  supF>o6edly 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  problem  and  will 
accept  the  patient,  assist  him  through  the 
withdrawal  stages  which  are  results  of  an 
Intensive  bout  with  the  bottle,  and  then 
leave  him  to  shift  for  himself  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  stay  In  the  Institution.  The 
patient  may  occasionally  receive  a  visit  from 
a  psychiatrist,  whose  principal  question  Is 
"Why  do  you  drink?"  If  the  poor  patient 
knew  the  answer  to  this  question,  he  might 
well  be  able  to  do  something  about  the 
problem  on  his  own.  Private  Institutions 
are  expensive  and  their  cost  Is  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  alcoholics  even  though  he  may 
have  enjoyed  a  substantial  salary  for  the 
majority  of  his  working  years.  In  addition, 
the  treatment  for  the  alcoholic  In  the  private 
sanitorium  is  often  not  based  on  scientific 
fact  and  has  very  little.  If  any,  therapeutic 
value. 

U.    ALCOBOUSM   or  KKLATION   TO   TUX  VRTBAN 

In  19M,  Veterans  Administration  Regula- 
Uons  were  amended  to  specify  that  requests 
for  hospitalization  for  alcoholism  be  proc- 
essed the  same  as  any  other  disease  suscepti- 
ble to  cure  or  decided  Improvement.  Of  the 
five  million  American  alcoholics  estimated 
by  Representative  Reuss.  1.700.000  of  them 
are  known  to  be  veterans.  In  addition,  alco- 
holism Is  a  known  factor  In  approximately 
twenty  percent  of  the  psychiatric  cases  in- 
volved In  Veterans  Administration  Hospi- 
tals. Of  105.000  veterans  In  all  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospitals  on  one  certain  day, 
sixteen  percent  were  known  to  have  a  drink- 
ing problem.  To  counteract  this  specific 
problenx  of  alcoholic  veterans,  there  are 
twenty-five  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pitals with  a  total  of  000  beds  authorized  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holics and  many  of  the  wards  set  aside  for 
this  purpoee  are  operating  without  the  nec- 
essary funds  and  an  Inadequate  staff  This 
Is  out  of  a  total  of  125.000  beds  authorized 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

Tb*  bill  proposed  by  BepreeenUtlve  Retiss 
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would  have  authorized  the  establishment  of 
4.000  beds  for  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  alcoholics,  1,000  to  be  set  up  each 
year  from  1970  through  1973.  This  bill  was 
not  enacted  despite  the  fact  that  pilot  pro- 
grams In  various  Veterans  Administration 
Hospitals  Involving  sixty  to  ninety  days  in- 
tensive inpatient  treatment  supplemented  by 
an  adequate  and  sustained  program  of  out- 
patient care  have  shown  rehabilitation  to  be 
possible  m  an  encouraging  forty  percent  of 
the  cases  treated. 

m.  HisTOBT  or  WASD  sea 

Prior  to  1969.  Ward  5C2  was  a  peychlatrto 
ward,  headed  by  Dr.  Leo  Traub,  with  LuU  R. 
Learned  as  the  head  niuve.  The  ward  con- 
tained a  number  of  patients  with  alcoholic 
problems  who  caused  considerable  trouble  to 
the  staff.  During  the  Christmas  and  New 
Years'  holidays  of  1967,  Mrs.  Learned  aroused 
the  patients'  Interest  In  decorating  the  ward 
in  an  attractive  and  cheerful  manner.  Sur- 
prisingly, the  Incidence  of  Intoxication  and 
disorderly  conduct  was  much  lower  on  ward 
6Ca  than  on  the  other  psychiatric  wards  In 
the  hospital  tmd  Inquiry  among  the  patients 
as  to  the  reason  for  their  reasonably  good 
behavior  revealed  that  the  patients  were  ap- 
preciative of  Mrs.  Leamed's  efforts  on  their 
behalf  and  felt  that  they  could  not  let  her 
down. 

Mrs.  Learned  Informed  her  supervisor  that 
she  was  Interested  In  a  head  nurse  position 
In  an  alcoholic  rehabilitation  ward,  and  on 
October  8.  1968.  arrangements  were  made  for 
her  to  attend  the  alcoholic  programs  set  up 
in  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals  In 
Houston,  Texas,  and  Topeka.  Kansas.  On 
November  13,  1968.  she  visited  the  hospital  at 
Houston  and  the  following  week  she  went  to 
the  hospital  at  Topeka  for  the  purpoee  of 
observation  and  study  of  the  operation  of 
alcoholic  rehabilitation  wards.  Upon  her  re- 
turn, she  began  a  definite  formulation  of  a 
program  for  a  similar  ward  at  the  Palo  Alto 
Hospital. 

On  Febnuuy  17,  1969,  Ward  6Ca  started  an 
alcoholic  program  with  Mrs.  Learned  as  the 
head  nurse.  Alcoholic  patients  are  difficult 
to  treat,  and  many  of  the  employees  of  the 
hospital  were  unwilling  to  serve  on  such  a 
ward,  but  a  volunteer  staff  was  finally  as- 
sembled. The  original  group  of  patients  had 
primarily  psychiatric  problems  so  that  from 
this  group  only  three  volunteered  for  the 
alcoholic  rehabilitation  program.  Those  pa- 
tients whose  problems  were  mlnaly  psychiat- 
ric were  gradually  transferred  to  other  wards 
or  discharged  from  the  hospital  and  replaced 
by  patients  with  a  professed  desire  to  under- 
take a  program  which  wotild  assist  tbem  In 
their  alcoholic  problems.  As  far  as  Is  known, 
there  was  never  any  formal  announcement 
to  the  effect  that  an  alcoholic  rehabilita- 
tion program  was  In  effect  In  the  Palo  Alto 
Veterans  Hospital,  but  the  word  was  spread 
and  shortly  after  the  program  was  Initiated 
there  was  and  has  been  a  waiting  list. 

rr.  ntrr  or  wabo  sci 

The  ward  la  preaently  in  charge  of  Dr.  E. 
D.  Badcllffe.  l£X>.  and  Psychiatrist.  The  doc- 
tor received  his  medical  education  In  E?urope 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1963.  In 
1963.  he  served  as  an  Intern  and  from  1964 
to  1967  he  took  psychiatric  training  and  then 
served  In  private  practice  and  as  a  teacher. 
In  1967  he  Joined  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, and  In  February  1969,  about  a  week 
after  ward  5C3  was  opened,  accepted  the  po- 
sition as  the  doctor  in  charge  of  this  ward. 

Previous  comments  have  Indicated  the  im- 
portant role  Mrs.  Lois  R.  Learned,  the  pres- 
ent head  nurse  of  the  ward,  had  In  Its  es- 
tablishment. She  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  In  1961  after  serv- 
ing two  sUnta  In  the  Nursing  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army,  one  from  1943  to  1946 
as  a  nurse  In  a  field  hospital  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  the  other  from  1947  to  1949. 
In  the  Interim  between  her  latter  discharge 
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from  the  Regular  Army  and  her  affiliation 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  In  1951, 
she  took  time  out  to  have  a  baby  daughter, 
and  she  also  served  In  public  health  nursing. 

A  patient,  upon  first  being  admitted  to  the 
ward,  may  gain  the  Impression  that  instead 
of  being  an  Army  Nurse,  or  as  the  old  cliche 
often  stated  "an  Angel  of  Mercy",  she  may 
have  been  the  first  sergeant  In  an  Infantry 
Company  of  the  lOlst  Para  troop  Division,  but 
they  soon  learn  that  despite  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  stem  taskmaster  and  adheres  to 
the  rules,  the  welfare  of  the  paUents  and 
pride  In  the  ward  are  her  primary  concerns. 

Another  Important  role  In  the  fimction  of 
ward  5C2  Is  played  by  Dr.  C.  A.  BrackblU, 
the  Staff  Psychologist.  Dr.  BrackblU  taught 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  for  three  years 
and  then  took  graduate  work  In  Psychology 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles, where  he  obtained  his  Ph.  D.  In  1951. 
In  1953,  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  serving  In  various  posts  un- 
til he  became  associated  with  the  staff  of 
ward  6C2  in  February  1969.  The  writer  Is  not 
qualified  to  comment  upon  his  competence 
as  a  Psychologist,  but  It  can  be  said  with 
impunity  that  he  Is  a  terrible  volley  ball 
player,  ranking  Just  slightly  higher  than 
nursing  asslstanta  Holley  and  Thomas,  In 
that  regard. 

In  recounting  the  work  of  the  staff,  one 
must  certainly  remember  the  contributions 
of  Miss  Maryellls  Ramsey,  the  Social  Worker. 
Miss  Ramsey  Is  a  registered  nurse,  having 
taken  her  training  at  St.  Mark's  Hospital  In 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  She  took  further  train- 
ing at  Westminster  College  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
obtaining  her  B.S.  degree  In  nursing  there. 
Further  graduate  work  led  to  a  Master  of 
Social  Work  degree. 

Although  Mrs.  Dorothy  Kmg  Is  rather  coy 
about  her  contribution  to  the  operation  of 
the  ward,  stating  that  she  Is  only  a  typist, 
she  actually  Is  an  excellent  secretary  and  pro- 
vides extremely  valuable  assistance  to  the 
patients  In  obtaining  funds  due  to  them 
from  the  various  state  and  federal  agencies. 
In  addition,  she  Is  well  known  for  the  choco- 
late cakes  she  provides  for  the  ward  picnics, 
which  are  held  on  the  average  of  once  a 
month,  weather  permitting. 

Ward  routine  requires  starting  the  day  at 
6:00  ajn.,  but  If  It  was  not  for  the  strident 
voice  of  Mrs.  Pemella  Parmer,  a  night  nurs- 
ing attendant  and  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  all  of  the  patients  would 
probably  sleep-In  until  around  ten  In  the 
morning.  All  of  the  patients  of  ward  5C3  will 
probably  remember  to  his  dying  day  those 
Immortal  words  of  Mrs.  Parmer's,  "Alright, 
gentlemen,  six  o'clock,  six  o'clock,  time  to 
get  up,  time  to  get  up."  If  for  any  reason  this 
call  Is  Ignored  by  any  patients,  Mrs.  Willie 
Rattler,  the  other  night  nursing  assistant 
and  also  an  original  member  of  the  staff,  can 
shortly  set  them  straight  that  It  actually  Is 
time  to  get  up.  In  summary.  It  might  be  said 
In  regards  to  the  morning  call  that  Mrs. 
Farmer  provides  the  vocal  power,  but  Mrs. 
Rattler  Just  plain  provides  the  power. 

The  nursing  assistants  on  the  day  shift  are 
Hazel  Dabney,  Anna  Thomas,  Doris  HoUey 
and  James  Black.  Onoe  again,  the  writer  does 
not  feel  qualified  to  comment  upon  their 
ability  as  nursing  assistants  but  does  feel 
that  he  can  make  an  accurate  statement  con- 
cerning their  prowess  as  volley  ball  players. 
Anna  Thomas  and  Doris  Holley  are  hand- 
icapped to  a  degree  by  a  lack  of  height  and 
one  senses  some  lack  of  muscular  coordlna- 
Uon  In  playing  the  game.  In  addition.  Mrs. 
HoUey  has  the  tendency  to  close  her  eyes  and 
cover  her  head  with  her  arms  If  she  thinks 
the  ball  Is  coming  any  place  near  her.  Mrs. 
Dabney  could  be  an  excellent  volley  ball 
player  except  for  the  fact  sbe  has  a  tendency 
to  catch  the  ball  and  throw  It  Instead  of 
batUng  the  ball  as  It  should  be  done.  Natu- 
rally, this  resulto  m  a  fault  for  the  team 
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that  she  Is  on.  However,  she  Is  enthusiastic 
and  her  love  of  participation  encourages 
others. 

Mr.  Black  Is  a  new  addition  to  the  ward, 
and  a  welcome  one.  He  Is  a  powerful  man 
and  the  very  sight  of  him  Is  usually  enough 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  In  the  rare  event 
any  patient  gets  some  wrong  Ideas  In  regard 
to  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  waj-d.  Per- 
haps, too  much  stress  Is  placed  upon  volley 
ball  as  a  recreational  activity,  but  since  the 
soft  ball  season  has  ended,  volley  ball  has 
become  the  chief  recreational  activity  in 
which  there  can  be  group  participation.  Mr. 
Black  has  certainly  become  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  volley  ball  team,  practically  as- 
suring a  win  for  the  team  on  which  he  plays. 

The  swing  shift  nurse  Is  Nell  Sounders, 
but  as  she  Is  also  assigned  to  another  ward 
on  which  the  patients  perhaps  need  more 
attention  than  those  on  502,  one  sees  little 
of  her  except  for  periodic  check-ups  and 
medication  time.  She  is  ably  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Lillian  Nelson,  nursing  attendant,  who,  if 
time  permits,  can  hold  her  own  with  any  of 
the  patients  In  a  variety  of  card  games.  This 
has  resulted  in  some  humiliation  among  the 
patients,  because  as  everyone  knows,  every 
ex-military  man  feels  that  he  graduated  from 
the  branch  In  which  he  served  Magna  Cum 
Laude  In  every  card  game  ever  devised. 

An  hour's  session  of  psychodrama  Is  en- 
gaged in  once  a  week  by  the  patients.  This 
therapy  Is  conducted  by  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Drew, 
Chief  of  Educational  Therapy  of  the  hospital 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  Therapist.  Mrs. 
Drew  has  a  B.A.  degree  from  Mississippi 
Women's  College  and  took  some  graduate 
work  at  Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  She  taught  EnglUh  In  high  school 
for  approximately  fifteen  years  before  Joining 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  1951.  In  1958 
she  was  promoted  to  her  present  position  as 
Chief  Educational  Therapist. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thompson  has  a  Special  Sec- 
ondary Teaching  Credential  In  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Is  now  working  on  a 
Master's  Degree  at  San  Jose  State  College. 
She  Joined  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital Staff  In  1966  at  her  present  position. 

V.    PXOCXAM    or    THE    WARD 

Admission  to  the  ward  is  strictly  voluntary, 
but  the  patient  must  sign  an  agreement  to 
stay  for  ninety  days.  Withdrawal  before  that 
time  without  Dr.  Radcllffe's  permission  Is 
withdrawal  against  medical  advice,  except  In 
some  rare  cases  where  the  patient  has  prac- 
tically completed  the  program  and  has  a  Job 
awaiting  him.  Violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
war  such  as  showing  up  at  the  end  of  a 
week-end  pass  In  an  Intoxicated  state  is 
usually  cause  for  dismissal  at  Dr.  Ralcllffe's 
discretion.  However,  a  second  such  violation 
Is  practically  automatically  grounds  for  dis- 
missal from  the  ward.  In  addition,  a  person 
Is  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  this  program 
only  one  time. 

Upon  admission  to  the  ward,  the  patient 
Is  given  an  admission  questionnaire  to  fill 
out  and  a  booklet  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  ward.  He  is  then  given  a 
basic  Intelligence  test  and  a  test  for  person- 
ality traits,  which  are  evaluated  by  Dr. 
BrackblU  and  his  evaluation  is  Inserted  In 
the  patient's  chart. 

The  ward  has  a  bed  capacity  for  twenty- 
eight  patients  and  the  staff  has  worked  out 
a  program  whereby  seven  to  eight  new  pa- 
tiente  start  the  program  within  a  relatively 
short  time,  such  as  a  week,  thus  creating  a 
cycle  of  approximately  that  number  of  new 
patients  being  admitted  each  month. 

Etaphasls  Is  not  only  placed  on  the  alco- 
holic rehabilitation  aspects  of  the  program, 
but  the  patient  Is  also  given  a  c(Hnplete 
physical  check-up  and  any  necessary  treat- 
ment Is  prescribed.  This  Includes  dental  and 
eye  care. 

After  breakfast,  the  ward  Is  cleaned  by  the 
patients.  Then,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
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the  first  session  of  the  day,  between  9 :00  ajn. 
and  10:00  a.m.,  group  therapy  sessions  are 
held.  The  new  patients  are  assigned  to  Mrs. 
Learned's  group  for  the  first  thirty  days, 
which  consists  primarily  of  Instructional 
classes.  One  Is  faced  with  facts,  the  Alcoholic 
Game  and  Alcoholic  Thinking.  One  of  the 
major  points  stressed  in  these  Instructional 
classes  Is  what  Mrs.  Learned  has  termed  a 
"BUD" — building  up  a  desire  for  a  drink.  It 
is  emphasized  that  If  frustration  or  other 
feelings  should  tempt  the  patient  to  take  a 
drink,  and  If  he  can  recognize  It,  stop  and 
think  about  It,  and  seeks  help,  sobriety  can 
be  maintained.  Each  patient  Is  Instructed  on 
how  to  recognize  his  own  Individual  "BUD". 
This  ties  In  to  a  degree  with  the  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  precept  that  It  Is  the  first  drink 
that  gets  you  Into  trouble.  To  supplement 
this  program,  two  beds  have  been  set  aside 
as  "BUD "  beds,  whereby  a  graduate  of  the 
program  who  finds  himself  In  such  a  position 
Is  allowed  to  re-enter  the  ward  for  a  day  or 
two  prior  to  taking  that  first  drink,  but 
absolutely  not  after. 

After  the  thirty-day  session  In  Mrs. 
Learned's  group,  the  patient  Is  then  SLSslgned 
to  either  Miss  Ramsey's  therapy  group  or  Dr. 
BrackblU's  group.  These  groups  are  usually 
smaller  than  Mrs.  Learned's,  and  here  Indi- 
vidual problems  of  the  patients  are  discussed. 
Upon  first  being  exposed  to  these  smaller 
groups,  the  patient  Is  generally  somewhat  ret- 
icent to  air  his  personal  problems  In  front  of 
other  Individuals,  but  this  reticence  Is  usu- 
ally soon  overcome.  The  emphasis  Is  upon 
trying  to  help  the  patient  recognize  his  prob- 
lems, and  then  attempt  to  find  a  reasonable 
solution.  Being  questioned  by  five  or  six  other 
Individuals  may,  at  times,  result  In  confusion 
In  a  patient's  mind,  but  as  a  rule,  the  therapy 
seems  to  work  and  for  those  that  are  sincere 
In  their  efforts  to  face  their  problems,  this 
program  I4>pear8  to  be  of  considerable 
assistance.  ^ 

Wednesday  morning  from  9:00  ajn.  to 
10:00  ajn.,  Psychodrama  sessions  are  held 
tinder  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Drew  and  Mrs. 
Thompson.  Here,  various  situations  which 
may  have  caused  the  patient  trouble  In  the 
past  or  that  he  may  have  to  cope  with  upon 
reentering  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
community  are  reenacted  by  the  patients. 
Once  again  the  directors  of  the  program  are 
faced  with  the  shyness  of  the  patients  in  ap- 
pearing before  the  entire  group,  but  this  Is 
soon  overcome  and  although  no  one  has  yet 
discovered  who  will  be  a  threat  to  the  careers 
of  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  or  Richard  Burton, 
the  program  has  been  of  assistance.  One  of 
the  more  successful  scenes  enacted  recently 
portrayed  the  prospective  Job  applicant  and 
his  method  of  handling  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  alcoholic,  and  has  successfully  completed 
the  program  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital.  Incidentally,  he  got  the  Job,  but 
that  was  probably  because  the  Interviewer 
was  In  the  same  position  as  the  one  being  In- 
terviewed and  could  have  been  a  bit  more 
sympathetic  toward  the  applicant's  problem. 

Tuesday  morning  from  9:00  ajn.  to  10:00 
ajn.  is  an  Important  hour  of  every  week. 
That  Is  the  time  when  Dr.  Radcllffe  ^ves  his 
lectures  on  alcohol.  The  lectures  are  factual 
and  there  Is  no  moralizing.  Never  once  has  he 
admonished  the  group  not  to  drink.  It  is  his 
belief  tbat  this  Lb  the  individual's  own  choice. 
His  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  characteristics 
of  alcohol.  Its  effects  on  the  human  body,  and 
the  cost  to  society.  A  series  of  slides  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  human  body  showing 
the  disastrous  results  alcohol  has  had  on 
these  organs  provides  extreme  emphasis  on 
the  more  Important  points  the  Doctor  wishes 
to  put  across.  Such  as  factual  approach  In- 
stead of  sermonizing  Is  a  much  more  effective 
i4>proach. 

Friday  mornings  from  9:00  ajn.  to  10:00 
a.m.  are  devoted  to  group  therapy  sessions 
without  the  presence  of  staff  members,  and 
surprisingly,  some  rather  serious  discussion 
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rwults  insteMl  of  Just  what  might  be  termed 
«  general  "bull  seealon." 

The  period  from  10:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m. 
each  day  U  devoted  to  general  athletics. 
There  U  a  well-equipped  gymnaalum  avail- 
able, and  also  a  swimming  pool  Patients 
may  avail  themselvea  of  any  of  the  equip- 
ment Including  rowing  machines,  parallel 
bars,  weights,  pulleys,  and  other  equipment. 
In  addition  there  Is  a  small  nine  hole  three 
par  golf  course  Softball  Is  the  principal 
group  paruclpauon  aport  In  the  summer 
time,  and  once  again  It  might  be  said  that 
there  have  been  no  Brooks  Robinsons.  Ron 
Santos  or  WlUle  Mays  discovered  and  the 
games  are  not  cloaely  acouted  by  the  major 
league  representatives  However.  It  U  rather 
amazing  to  see  how  this  physical  acUvlty 
Improves  the  agility,  coordination  and  gen- 
eral physical  fltneas  of  the  patlentk.  It  will 
be  noted  that  In  discussing  the  general 
members  of  the  staff  there  were  consider- 
able references  made  to  their  prowess  In 
volley  ball.  AXwer  ihe  close  of  the  sofiball 
•eakon.  which  Incidentally  ended  this  year 
with  the  team  from  ward  5C2  being  beat 
in  the  playoff  of  the  championship  by  a 
score  of  thirteen  to  twelve,  volley  ball  be- 
came the  principal  group  sport  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  often  participate  with  the 
patients  in  this  activity.  This  season  has 
been  a  particularly  successful  one  In  which 
a  group  of  bumbling  uncoordinated  old  men 
anally  fielded  a  fairly  proficient  volley  ball 
team.  The  climax  of  the  season  to  date  was 
the  sound  dubbing  given  by  the  team  from 
ward  5Ca.  to  a  challenging  ward  In  two 
games.  To  date  there  have  t>een  no  other 
challengea. 

Mondays  through  Thursdays  from  1:00 
p.m.  to  4:00  pjn.  Is  devoted  to  either  educa- 
tional therapy  or  industrial  therapy.  For  the 
patients  that  choose  the  educational  therapy 
there  la  a  wide  variety  of  courses  offered, 
ranging  from  grade-school  level  to  the  col- 
lege level  First,  the  patient  Is  given  a  series 
of  tests  to  determine  his  relative  standing 
In  the  educational  set-up  and  then  a  cerles 
of  courses  are  arranged  for  him  to  further 
his  education  and  assist  him  In  regaining  a 
respectable  econonUc  status  in  society 

The  Industrial  therapy  offered  gives  tha 
patient  a  number  of  cholcea.  There  Is  a 
fairly  well  equipped  woodshop.  machine 
shop,  and  hobby  shop.  They  are  all  operated 
by  patients  under  staff  supervision  The 
woodshop  and  the  machine  shop  not  only 
give  the  patient  the  opportunity  to  engage 
In  the  construction  of  something  he  desires. 
but  he  also  works  on  a  number  of  projects 
that  win  be  of  use  to  the  hospital  staff. 
Those  engaged  in  these  activities.  In  ad- 
dition to  accomplishing  something  worth- 
while, are  either  maintaining  or  furthering 
their  skills  in  the  use  of  the  machinery  In- 
volved In  these  operations. 

Other  pattents  are  assigned  to  various  non- 
paying  Jobs  In  the  hospital  such  as  working 
in  the  X-ray  department.  There  are  also  pa- 
tients assigned  to  Jobs  around  the  hospital 
which  pay  a  minimal  wage,  such  as  clearing 
tables  In  the  canteen  or  working  In  the 
bowling  alley.  The  principal  Job  taken  by  the 
patients  are  offered  by  Dann  Industries 
which  pays  the  beglniner  •!  00  per  hour.  ThU 
allows  the  patient  with  Uttle  or  no  money 
the  opportunity  to  at  least  earn  his  ooffee 
and  cigarette  funds,  bealdea  keeping  him  busy 
in  the  afternoon. 

After  4:00  p.m..  the  patient  Is  free  for  the 
day.  although  Dann  Industries  sometimes 
work  at  nlghu  and  the  ambitious  one  can 
take  advantage  of  that  opportunity  If  he  so 
desires.  However,  moat  of  this  evening  free 
time  Is  occupied  by  patients  in  watching 
television,  playing  cards  or  vlslUng  with 
members  of  hu  family.  At  times,  this  Is  the 
most  boring  time  of  the  day.  Many  at  the 
patients  have  no  family  to  visit  them,  and 
after  ninety  days,  cards  and  television  can 
become  quite  monotonous,  so  quite  a  number 
of  the  occupants  of  the  ward  take  advantage 
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of  the  0:90  p.m.  llghU  out  to  go  to  bed.  keep- 
ing In  mind  that  dally  morning  chant.  "Oen- 
tlemen.  It's  six  o'clock.  Ifs  six  oclock.  time 
to  get  up.  time  to  get  up!" 

Although  the  program  outlined  above  la 
generally  followed.  It  has  some  flexibility, 
which  allows  various  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  replaced  at  limes  by  films  dealing 
with  alcoholism  and  the  social  problems  the 
alcoholic  might  (ace.  One  film,  as  a  rule,  la 
shown  once  a  month.  ThU  U  "The  Alcoholic 
Cat".  It  shows  that  a  cat  which  by  nature 
abhors  alcohol  can  become  alcoholic  through 
being  subjected  to  a  series  of  frustraUons  It 
recognizes  that  a  man  Is  a  much  more  com- 
plex personality  than  a  cat.  but  the  most 
meaningful  part  of  the  film  U  the  latter  part 
that  reflecu  a  man's  ability  to  susuin  his 
economic  and  social  position  through  the  In- 
creasing use  of  alcohol,  but  eventually 
reaches  the  point  that  this  can  no  longer  be 
done  He  then  abruptly  drops  to  the  poalUon 
where  his  economic  and  social  life  Is  de- 
stroyed Although  he  has  reached  thU  point, 
there  may  be  some  hope  for  recovery  but 
such  recovery  U  difficult  and  requires  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  Patient*  are  primed 
for  this  film  in  lAn  Leamed's  class  on  the 
learning  and  unlearning  process. 

The  ward  has  an  elected  slate  of  officers. 
consUtlng  of  a  President  or  Chairman,  a  Vice 
Chairman,  and  a  Secretary -treasurer,  and  a 
Master-at-arms.  The  titles  are  self-explana- 
tory except  that  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
Master-at-arms  Is  In  charge  of  the  dally 
clean-up  of  the  ward.  There  Is  also  a  Recrea- 
tion Chairman,  whose  principal  function  to 
date  has  been  attempUng.  In  conjunction 
with  the  other  wards,  to  arrange  some  bene- 
ficial and  constructive  program  for  the  pa- 
tlenu.  who  for  various  reasons  are  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  week-end  pass 
privileges. 

Meetings  of  the  paUenU  are  held  at  8  30 
a  m.  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  The 
Tuesday  morning  meeUngs  are  attended  by 
the  staff,  which  allows  for  a  close  liaison  be- 
tween staff  members  and  patlenu.  The 
Thursday  morning  meeting  Is  for  patients 
only.  The  various  buslneas  of  the  ward  Is 
discussed  and  the  appropriate  action  taken 
based  on  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  pa- 
tients. In  addition,  a  75*  per  week  collection 
Is  taken  which  provides  for  coffee  available 
to  the  patlenu  from  6:00  a.m.  to  8:00  aJn. 
and  from  4 :00  p.m.  to  bedtlnte. 

Before  closing  this  portion  of  the  brief 
history  of  the  ward,  another  important  rec- 
reational activity  ahould  be  mentioned. 
These  are  the  ward  picnics  which  are  gen- 
erally held  on  a  monthly  basis  These  pic- 
nics are  organized  by  a  committee  of  pa- 
tients who  are  ably  assisted  by  the  female 
staff  members  In  the  preparation  of  the  food 
They  are  generally  held  at  one  of  the  nu- 
merous parks  In  the  area.  Recreational 
equipment  Is  drawn  from  the  gymnasium, 
and  a  full  schedule  of  athletic  activities  are 
provided  for  patients  and  staff  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  are  physically  unable 
to  participate  No  comment  can  be  made 
about  the  earlier  picnics,  but  It  was  uni- 
versally acclaimed  that  the  last  two  held 
were  unqualified  successes.  Plans  for  a 
Christmas  get-together  for  all  patients  who 
have  completed  the  program  Is  underway. 
VI.  scccias  or  ths  fkocbam 
Because  of  the  short  length  of  time  the 
program  has  been  In  effect,  there  Is  lltUe 
statistical  data  that  can  be  provided  Indi- 
cating either  the  failure  or.  most  impor- 
tanUy,  the  success  of  the  program.  Since 
Its  Inception,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
patients  who  have  gone  AMA.  that  Is.  failed 
to  complete  the  full  ninety  days.  There  have 
also  been  a  few  patients  who  have  been  dis- 
missed from  the  program  for  the  violation 
of  rules,  principally  showing  back  to  the 
ward  from  a  weekend  pass  In  an  Intoxicated 
state.  It  Is  also  known  that  a  number  of 
paUenU  who  successfully  completed  the  pro- 
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gram  failed  to  remain  sober  after  their  dis- 
missal. However,  as  previously  stated,  this 
Information  Is  not  based  on  any  statUtlcal 
research  program,  but  only  on  hearsay  and 
personal  knowledge  of  the  patients.  To  offset 
these  discouraging  aspecu.  there  U  tangible 
evidence  that  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  program  has  re- 
sulted In  a  changed  life  for  the  better  The 
st»ff  has  received  a  number  of  letters  and 
postcards  from  graduates  of  the  program  In 
which  they  Indicate  they  are  living  a  life  of 
sobriety  and  have  regained  a  respectable 
place  In  the  economic  and  social  world.  In 
addition,  a  considerable  number  of  patlenu 
who  have  completed  the  program  visit  the 
ward  on  occasion,  and  they  appear  to  have 
attained  the  same  goaU.  These  letters,  post- 
cards and  visits  have  an  encouraging  effect 
on  the  present  Inhabitants  of  the  ward, 
showing  that  with  sufficient  willpower,  a 
man's  ways  can  be  changed  and  that  there 
Is  also  hope  for  him. 

As  previously  stated,  there  la  lltUe  pro- 
vision for  outpatient  care,  except  for  the 
"BUD"  beds.  However,  Dr.  RadcUffe  has 
stated  that  he  believes  In  an  adequate  out- 
patient program,  but  such  a  program  will 
have  to  be  Initiated  a  step  at  a  time  and  lis 
future  U  Indefinite  He  does  hope  that  In 
the  near  future  he  can  Initiate  a  follow-up 
program  consisting  of  a  questionnaire  being 
sent  to  each  patient  six  months  after  he  has 
completed  the  program.  Thls^ould  provide 
some  slight  measure  of  Its  falmre  or  success. 
Dr  Radcllffe  also  states  that  he  Is  well  aware 
that  despite  the  screening  process,  there  are 
patients  who  are  not  sincere  in  their  efforts 
to  regain  sobriety  and  that  these  patlenu 
may  check  Into  the  ward  for  any  number  of 
ulterior  reasons.  However,  he  Is  not  espe- 
cially perturbed  by  this.  He  believes  that,  al- 
though the  patient  may  not  be  sincere  when 
he  checks  in.  after  exposure  to  the  program, 
he  may  come  to  recognize  the  beneficial  re- 
sulU  of  the  attainment  of  a  sober  and  re- 
spectable life  In  the  community. 

In  summation.  It  might  be  said  that  to 
date  the  program  Is  In  the  experlmenUl 
stage,  and  whether  It  Is  a  success  or  a  failure 
cannot  be  sUUstlcally  proven  at  this  time 
However,  In  view  of  the  comment  expressed 
I  In  the  first  two  major  divisions  of  this 
paper,  particularly  those  concerning  the 
menace  of  alcohol  to  society  as  a  whole  and 
especially  to  the  veterans.  It  would  appear 
that  It  Is  Imperative  that  something  be  done 
to  cope  with  this  problem.  The  program  on 
ward  5C2  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  ap- 
proach to  at  least  a  partial  solution  to  the 
problem  of  alcoholism,  and  lU  succesa  at  this 
time  may  be  Judged  by  the  attitude  of  the 
partictpanu  In  the  program.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  men,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  hard-core  alcoholics,  those  who 
have  Imbibed  excessive  quantities  of  liquor 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  that  now  these 
men  have  a  feeling  that  there  Is  hope  and 
that  they  can  be  free  themselves  from  a 
physiological  and  psychological  addiction 
that  has  either  almost  ruined  their  lives  or 
will  do  so  eventually. 

History  Is  a  continuing  process  and  It  can 
only  be  hoped  that  the  history  of  ward  5Ca 
to  be  written  In  the  future  will  show  an 
Increasing  success  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics. 
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Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
into  the  decade  of  the  1970's  It  Is  be- 
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coming  increasingly  Important  for  the 
Government  to  establish  a  set  of  na- 
tional priorities  in  order  that  the  many 
pressing  problems  facing  us  be  handled 
in  an  orderly,  constructive  manner.  I 
introduce  into  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Democratic  Policy  Council,  which 
Monday  arrived  at  some  conclusions  as 
to  how  we  might  meet  many  of  those 
urgent  matters  facing  us  today.  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Senator  Fred  Harris  are 
cochairmen  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Council,  and  I  am  a  member. 

Amebica  in  the  1970's 

(By  the  Democratic  Policy  Council. 

February  9.   1970) 

We.  the  members  of  the  Democratic  Policy 

Council,  set  forth  In  this  first  statement  of 

policy  our  principal  beliefs  and  hopes  about 

the  paths  this  nation  should  follow  in  the 

decade  of  the  1970's. 

We  believe  the  American  people  are  capa- 
ble of  facing  America's  problems  for  what 
they  are.  We  believe  they  are  willing  to 
Initiate  and  sustain  tangible  efforts  to  meet 
these  problems.  We  do  not  believe  they  will 
long  be  content  with  a  national  administra- 
tion lacking  any  deep  Inner  convictions 
about  ourselves  and  our  world  ...  a  national 
administration  highly  skilled  In  public  re- 
lations and  television  packaging,  but  de- 
monstrably unwilling  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  necessities  of  the  1970's. 

Our  people  are  threatened  by  the  prospect 
of  an  Inflationary  economy  headed  simul- 
taneously toward  recession.  Rising  prices  are 
a  cruel  ux  on  the  poor,  the  retired,  on  every 
owner  of  insurance  policies,  every  contribu- 
tor to  a  retirement  system. 

The  strength  of  our  economy,  as  our  re- 
sources of  human  life  and  spirit.  Is  drained 
by  a  war  which  has  been  prolonged  unnec- 
essarily. 

Our  humanity  Is  assaulted  by  Inadequate 
schools,  by  the  crushing  cosU  of  available 
health  care,  by  racial  injustice  and  unequal 
opportunity,  by  a  crisis  In  housing  and  trans- 
portation, by  the  foul  air  and  water  which 
pollute  our  environment,  and  by  a  rising 
rate  of  crime. 

Our  Initial  doubt  about  the  Republican 
Administration's  capacity  to  tackle  these 
problems  was  changed  to  certainty  when.  In 
the  same  week.  President  Nixon  vetoed  as 
inflationary  legislation  providing  an  extra 
tl.2  billion  for  education  and  health  and 
then  announced  a  new  multl-bllUon-dollar 
spiral  In  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  believe  the  American  people  deserve 
better  from  their  national  leaders. 

In  the  months  ahead  the  Democratic  Policy 
Council  and  lU  committees  will  speak  to 
these  problems  .  .  .  specifically  and  in  de- 
tail. Some  of  what  we  say  here  today  Is 
general — for  In  certain  areas  we  have  yet 
to  find  solutions  equal  to  the  problems  which 
confront  us.  Some  of  what  we  say  Is  tenta- 
tive— for  In  examining  these  problems  we 
expect  to  learn  much.  But  this  document 
does  express  our  deepest  convictions  about 
the  purposes  and  goals  which  should  charac- 
terize our  national  life  In  this  decade  of  chal- 
lenge and  promise. 

We  offer  these  Ideas  and  positions  to 
the  American  people.  And  we  challenge  the 
Republican    Administration    to    respond. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  In  this  decade 
we  must  devote  our  greatest  energies  to 
securing  the  decisive  shift  of  resources — 
human  and  natural — from  pursulU  which 
cripple  or  destroy  man's  capacity  for  life, 
liberty  and  happiness  to  those  which  en- 
hance these  qualities.  Too  often,  however, 
such  recognition  Is  not  accompanied  by  the 
realization  that  this  task  will  require  diffi- 
cult and  courageous  political  Judgments. 

Just  to  fulfill  the  nation's  exlsttng  com- 
nUtmenu  to  Its  citizens  may  require  plac- 
ing   additional    burdens   on    the   American 
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people.  It  may  require  further  redistribution 
of  our  wealth  and  redirection  of  our  human 
energies.  It  will  require  the  elimination  of 
obsolete  Federal  programs  and  subsidies  that 
have  long  since  lost  their  original  purpose. 
It  may  require  restructuring  of  our  Instru- 
ments of  government.  As  a  beginning  It  Is 
essential  to  commit  the  billions  now  spent  on 
Viet  Nam  to  help  solve  our  pressing  do- 
mestic problems. 

CONGRESSIONAL    LEADEKSHIP 

It  Is  the  Congress  to  which  the  American 
people  must  Increasingly  look  for  leadership 
In  determining  our  national  priorities  and 
committing  the  resources— human  and  finan- 
cial—to meet  our  urgent  domestic  needs. 
An  Initial  step  In  any  such  determination  Is 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  National  Priorities. 

These  are  but  a  lew  examples  of  the  com- 
mitments which  Congress  already  has  made 
the  law  of  the  land : 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  declared  that  the 
"general  welfare  and  security  of  the  nation 
require  ...  a  decent  home  and  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family  .  . 

In  the  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.  the  Congress  recognized  that  for 
twenty  years  the  promise  had  not  been  kept, 
noted  the  failure  as  "a  matter  of  grave  na- 
tional concern"  and  rededlcated  Itself  to  "the 
elimination  of  all  substandard  housing  In  a 
decade. " 

In  the  1966  Model  Cities  legislation.  Con- 
gress declared  that  "Improving  the  quality  of 
urban  life  Is  the  most  critical  problem  facing 
the  United  States  .  .  .". 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
declared  It  "the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  in  this  nation  by  opening 
to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  education 
and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
the  opportunity  to  live  In  decency  and 
dignity." 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  made  It  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  "to  provide  financial  assistance  .  .  . 
to  local  educational  agencies  serving  areas 
with  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  to  expand  and  Improve  their 
educational  program.  .  .  ." 

COMMITliENTS    IGNORED 

To  date  these  commitments  remain  un- 
fulfilled and  either  Ignored  or  underfunded 
by  the  Republican  Administration. 

Simply  to  Ignore  these  acta  of  Congress  and 
the  national  goals  estabUshed  by  these  acts 
Is  not  acceptable;  we  must  move  decisively 
to  accomplish  them.  But  we  must  look 
simultaneously  at  other  pressing  needs: 

Crime.  The  Republican  Administration  has 
talked  a  great  deal  about  stopping  crime. 
But  the  crime  rate  has  continued  to  rise; 
Indeed,  crime  Increased  by  11  percent  na- 
tionwide In  1969.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
however,  the  Republicans  have  asked  for  only 
$480  million  to  Implement  the  Safe  Streeta 
Act  of  1908  In  comparison  to  the  $1  billion 
that  was  forecast  for  1971  by  the  previous 
Democratic  Administration.  Effective  use 
should  be  made  of  all  of  the  resources  that 
can  be  made  available  through  this  legis- 
lation. 

LACK   8TSTX1C 

Today  In  the  United  States  we  have  no 
system  for  the  enforcement  of  our  criminal 
laws.  We  have  Instead  only  a  faltering,  In- 
efficient process — police,  courts,  correc- 
tions— consisting  of  an  amalgamation  of 
fragmented  and  often  hostile  agencies.  There 
are  serious  deficiencies  in  every  part  of  this 
process,  and  as  a  whole  It  Is  not  preserving 
order  and  keeping  our  people  safe  from  the 
threat  of  crime. 

Each  year  there  are  more  than  nine  mil- 
lion serious  crimes  committed  In  the  United 
States.  Only  half  of  these  are  even  reported 
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to  the  police.  The  police  arrest  a  stispect  In 
only  one-eighth  of  the  crimes  committed 
and  In  only  one-sixteenth  is  there  a  convic- 
tion obtained.  The  law  enforcement  process, 
as  It  presently  operates.  Is  not  doing  the  Job 
on  crime  that  must  be  done,  and  It  will  never 
do  the  Job  unless  we  face  up  to  the  need  for 
basic  improvemenU  In  levels  of  funding  and 
In  management  techniques. 

We  must  swiftly  and  substantially  Increase 
the  resources  devoted  to  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Federal,  state  and  local  authorities  must 
work  together  to  create  central  offices  of 
criminal  Justice  at  the  metropoUtan  level  to 
make  all  parts  of  the  law  enforcement  proc- 
ess— police,  courta,  corrections — function  to- 
gether as  a  fair,  effective  system. 

NEED    MAJOR    EITORTS 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  need  major 
efforte  m  several  areas  almost  totally  over- 
looked by  the  Republicans:  strict  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  prevention  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  rehabilitation  of  young  of- 
fenders before  they  become  hardened  crim- 
inals; rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts;  the 
reform  of  our  court  system  to  eliminate  de- 
lays In  the  administration  of  Justice  and  the 
reform  of  our  correctional  institutions  to  In- 
clude greater  stress  on  community-based  re- 
habilitation. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  crimes  are  commit- 
ted by  repeat  offenders.  In  other  words,  to 
achieve  real  resulU  In  the  war-on-crlme.  It 
is  essential  to  provide  the  facllitlea  and  ex- 
pert personal  care  to  help  stop  persons  con- 
victed of  one  crime  from  committing  another. 
Education.  Improving  education  and  mak- 
ing It  freely  available  to  all  our  people  Is 
the  surest  way  to  break  the  cycles  of  pov- 
erty, crime,  welfare,  and  blighted  opportunity 
that  preventa  us  from  fulfilling  our  ntalonal 
destiny.  Yet  we  have  only  begun  to  make  the 
major  commitment  of  resources,  time  and 
talent  needed  to  secvire  this  urgent  priority. 
Existing  programs,  including  the  landmark 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  and 
Higher  Education  Acta,  remain  underfund- 
ed; there  is  almost  no  support  from  the 
federal  government  for  research  Into  new 
educational  techniques;  and  we  need  to  make 
greater  efforts  In  areas  of  pre-school  educa- 
tion, child  development,  facilities  and  meth- 
ods for  teaching  disadvantaged  children  and 
further  education  for  adult  Americans.  Edu- 
cation must  never  be  starved  of  funds  «r 
sacrificed  for  less  essential  needs.  It  must 
receive  our  continuing  attention,  commit- 
ment, and  support. 

Cities.  The  urban  crisis  was  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  political  landscape  of  the 
1960's,  but  the  Republican  Administration 
already  seems  bent  upon  having  us  forget  It 
in  the  1970's.  Despite  the  Importance  of  na- 
tional action  to  save  our  environment,  this 
effort  cannot  become  an  excuse  or  rationale 
for  diverting  our  attention  and  vital  re- 
sources from  the  Increasingly  serious  plight 
of  American  cities.  The  Elsenhower  Commis- 
sion has  called  for  vast  new  expenditures 
on  domestic  needs,  tmdeiScorlng  the  earlier 
concltislons  of  the  Kerner  and  Douglas  Com- 
missions about  the  urgency  and  dimension 
of  the  task  of  reconstructing  urban  life. 

Above  all,  however,  the  effort  to  rescue 
our  metropolitan  areas  requires  a  political 
decision,  supported  by  all  the  American  peo- 
ple. This,  In  turn,  will  require  committed 
and  articulate  political  leadership  which 
calls  upon  our  nation  to  make  the  sacrifices 
now  that  are  essential  if  we  are  to  Insure 
the  survival  and  development  of  urban 
America. 

Medical  Care.  Sharply  rising  medical  costs 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  health  care  for 
millions  of  Americans  demand  far  better  use 
of  existing  medical  facilities,  and  their  ex- 
pansion to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
1970's.  We  must  explore  ways  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  be  Insured  against  grave  financial 
loss  through  Illness  and  to  have  full  access 
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to  preventlTe  cvt  facilities.  The  time  hM 
come  to  look  partlculwly  »l  wayi  for  the 
federal  government  to  help  eetabUah  and 
support  national  program*  of  health  insur- 
ance, m  the  private  market  where  poMlble 
but  through  public  action  where  necessary. 
The  time  has  also  come  to  correct  immedi- 
ately the  outrageous  abuses  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  as  revealed  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  staff  yesterday. 

Welfare.  LAst  year,  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration proposed  a  family  assUtance 
program  that  would  begin  reform  of  the 
present  welfare  sy«tem  and  provide  a  federal 
minimum  payment  of  $1600  for  a  family  of 
four  whose  Income  was  under  91000.  Al- 
though the  RepubUcan  program  contains 
some  good  elemenu.  we  should  explore  other 
proposals  that  would  remedy  shortcomings 
In  the  Administration's  bill. 

UfCOMX    MAXimN/U4CB 

We  need,  for  example,  to  Implement  the 
broader  proposals  of  the  Helneman  Com- 
mission on  Income  Maintenance  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  and  to  increase  the 
minimum  paymenu  to  a  figure  that  makes 
U  possible  for  a  family  of  four  to  survive 
In  today's  economy;  achieved  In  stages  this 
would  bring  each  family's  income  to  the 
federally-defined  poverty  line  of  $3600  a 
year.  And  we  should  look  for  ways  to  relieve 
the  already  overburdened  budgeU  of  state* 
and  localities. 

Other  needs  claim  our  attention  and 
action: 

Workable  mass  transportation  systems  to 
eliminate  the  dally  worsening  traffic  con- 
gesUon  of  the  highways  In  our  metropoli- 
tan centers; 

A  total  commitment  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion m  this  richest  of  nations:  and 

A  program  for  rural  America  which  con- 
centrates on  development  of  rural  com- 
munities and  their  human  and  material 
resources:  which  helps  to  relieve  the  already 
overcrowded  urban  centers;  which  more 
fairly  compensates  efficient  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities  while  reducing 
gross  overpaymenta  to  a  handful  of  absen- 
tee, off-the-land  farm  "manufacturers." 

XXSOTTBCK    NXZD 

Where  will  we  find  the  resources  to  meet 
these  commitments  and  solve  these  prob- 
lems? 

First,  we  mtiat  Insure  that  no  favored  In- 
terest group  evades  Its  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  public  sector  We  must  con- 
tinue the  fight  to  close  tax  loopholes  which 
benefit  a  faw  poUtlcally  powerful  groups  to 
the  detriment  of  our  society  as  a  whole. 
Progress  was  made  In  1969  by  the  Democratic 
Congress,  but  more  must  be  done. 

Second,  we  must  make  a  serious  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  reduce  our  military  budget  to 
the  lowest  level  consUtent  with  realistic  na- 
tional security  objectives.  We  welcome  the 
cuU  announced  on  the  Pentagon  budget  for 
fiscal  1971.  even  though  the  Administration's 
refusal  to  release  figrires  on  expenditures  re- 
lated to  the  Vietnam  war  makes  it  difficult  to 
amft—  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  military 
lediKtlons  which  have  been  proposed.  But  we 
■re  dlstreased  to  learn  of  the  Administration's 
decision  to  return  Initial  responsibility  for 
military  budgeting  to  the  Armed  Services  In- 
stead of  leaving  It  In  civilian  bands;  alloca- 
tion of  Defense  dollars  should  not  be  deter- 
mined tbrotigb  logrolling  by  competing  serv- 
ices, but  by  people  aware  of  and  responsible 
for  competing  domestic  needs  of  our  society. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  the  number  of 
major  new  weapons  systems  initiated  In  the 
past  year  has  been  unusually  large;  when 
added  to  weapons  programs  previously  under 
way.  the  coat-to-completlon  of  131  major 
systems  has  risen  to  over  $140  billion,  even  if 
no  further  cost  overruns  occur. 

We  must  understand  the  small  InlUal  down 
payments  on  major  weapons  systems  can  have 
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enormous  Impact  on  future  budgets,  depriv- 
ing the  American  people  of  urgently  needed 
funds  for  schools,  hospitals,  clean  air  and 
water,  and  more  livable  cities  and  rural  areas. 

TKUTH   IN   BUSCrriNO 

The  Policy  Council's  Truth -In-Budgeting 
Task  Force  will  soon  release  a  more  detailed 
report  on  the  Republican  Administrations 
budget  for  fiscal  1971. 

Third,  we  must  pursue  responsible  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  to  Insure  real  growth 
In  our  economy  so  that  under  existing  tax 
rates,  there  will  be  substantial-addlUonal 
revenues  for  our  public  needs.  Inflation  must 
not  continue  to  rob  the  poor,  the  retired,  the 
small  businessman,  those  on  fixed  Incomes 
and  so  grievously  Inhibit  our  ability  to  meet 
our  national  needs. 

Finally,  we  must  face  the  difficult  question 
^ruy  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  for  the  possi- 
bility that  along  with  tax  reform  and  Penta- 
gon budget  reductions  we  will  have  to  make 
selective  Increases  in  tax  rates  so  that  those 
able  to  contribute  most  readily  to  the  public 
weal  will  do  so  In  Uue  proportion  to  their 
ability. 

This  nation  has  the  greatest  per  capita  in- 
come of  any  naUon  In  the  world,  but  our 
citizens  contribute  less  per  capita  than  those 
In  most  Industrialized.  Western  nations. 

In  sum.  a  decisive  shift  of  resources  will 
not  be  achieved  with  rhetoric  or  short-term 
budgetary  gimmickry.  It  will  take  bold  and 
Imaginative  commitments  of  resources  and 
talents,  worthy  of  a  great  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple. We  have  faith  that  given  proper  leader- 
ship. America  will  take  these  esscnUal  steps 
In  the  decade  ahead. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TZZAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
held  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
of  this  House,  chaired  by  the  Honorable 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida,  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  good  many  editorials  in 
cities  throughout  this  country. 

These  editorials  were  written  follow- 
ing hearings  by  the  committee  into  such 
important  subjects  of  concern  as  dan- 
gerous dnig  abuse,  organized  crime,  and 
crimes  of  personal  violence — more  c<Mn- 
monly  referred  to  as  street  crime. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  editorial 
in  the  Houston  Chronicle  summarizing 
the  testimony  of  Houston  attorney  Leon 
Jaworski.  who  was  instrumental  in  the 
writing  of  crime  control  and  prevention 
recommendations  that  appeared  in  the 
1967  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admln-^ 
istration  of  Justice. 

Chairman  Pepper  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  outstanding  job  he  has  been  do- 
ing with  this  new  committee.  They  have 
been  holding  hearings  across  the  coun- 
try and  more  are  scheduled.  Wherever 
hearings  have  been  held,  strong  new 
information  has  been  developed  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  Chairman 
Pepper  has  mustered  a  completely  bi- 
partisan approach  to  solving  this  Na- 
tioa'a  difficulties  in  these  areas  of  crime. 
Regardless  of  whether  we  agree  with 
all  the  findings  of  the  committee  or 
whether  there  Is  division  within  the 
Congress  on  the  best  approaches,  we 
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can  all  agree  that  the  committee  has 
mirrored  the  integrity,  the  motives  and 
the  deep  concern  of  the  chairman. 

I  cosponsored  the  legislation  creating 
this  committee  and  I  am  proud  of  their 
work.  Accordingly.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing in  the  Record: 

I  From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Aug.  6.  19691 

Statk  Rolx  in  Law  and  Order 

In  spite  of  a  lot  of  Ulk  and  demands  for 
law  and  order,  state  and  community  leaders 
have  done  Uttle  to  launch  an  effective  fight 
against  crime. 

Leon  Jaworski.  Houston  attorney  and 
member  of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion, believes  that  Interaction  between  com- 
munities and  the  criminal  Justice  system  is 
the  key  to  esUbllshlng  law  and  order  In  the 
nation. 

"In  my  view,  what  has  been  lacking  so  far 
is  the  leadership  on  both  state  and  local 
levels  that  Is  required  to  generate  this  reac- 
tion," Jaworski  told  a  special  House  commit- 
tee on  crime. 

The  Houston  attorney,  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Assn's.  special  committee  on 
crime  prevention  and  control,  believes  that 
state  and  local  bar  groups  could  greatly  aid 
In  Implementing  recommendations  of  the 
President's  commission  Citizens  action  pro- 
grams, citizens  education  programs,  develop- 
ment of  new  attitudes  among  young  people, 
cltlzen-pollce  community  relations  projects 
and  citizens  cooperation  with  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies  are  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions proposed  by  the  President's  committee. 
Carrying  out  such  recommendations  re- 
quire state  and  local  leadership.  Jaworski 
thinks  that  the  organized  bar  groups  could 
assume  leadership  and  provide  coordinated 
action. 

We  agree  with  Attorney  Jaworskl's  pro- 
posed method  of  action. 

We  add  a  reminder  that  law  and  order 
and  the  overall  problem  of  criminal  activi- 
ties are  the  business  of  every  citizen  and 
the  final  responsibility  rests  with  the  general 
public. 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Dally  News. 

Aug.  6,  1969] 

Over  Knx  in  trs  Drug  Bnx 

An  expert  who  testified  before  the  House 

Crime  Committee  yesterday  unloaded  some 

alarming    data   on    the    widespread    use   of 

drugs   among   young  people  In   the  United 

States. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Blum  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity said  use  of  marijuana  by  college  students 
runs  as  high  as  40  percent  In  metropolitan 
areas.  Even  more  alarming,  the  statistics  for 
high  school  students  In  the  big  cities  are 
Just  about  the  same. 

No  doubt  it  was  this  growing  Incidence 
of  drug  experimentation  among  youngsters 
which  led  the  Nixon  Administration  to  pro- 
pose a  two-year  prison  sentence  for  posses- 
sion or  use  of  marijuana  on  a  first  offense. 
That's  too  harsh. 

While  everyone  can  agree  on  tough  penal- 
ties for  pushers.  It  Is  no  help  to  brand  flnt- 
time  pot  smokers  as  felons  and  send  them 
away  for  two  years.  Ur.  Roger  O.  Egeber, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  opposes  such  an  approach  and 
points  out  this  kind  of  enforcement  would 
require  "building  stockades"  to  pen  up  the 
number  of  people  Involved. 

Moat  experts  beUeve  the  right  tack  U  In- 
creased research  and  education  to  discourage 
drug  abuse.  This  was  the  line  taken  by  Dr. 
Blum,  who  suggested  an  educational  pro- 
gram that  would  reach  school  bocu-ds  and 
administrators,  parents,  teachers  and  doc- 
tors. 

There  Is  certainly  cause  for  concern  that 
so  many  young  people  are  turning  on  with 
pot.  But  putting  youngsters  behind  bars    is 
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not  an  enlightened  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

will  seek  community  control  of  the  activities. 
There  Is  growing  evidence  In  the  major  cities 
of    America    of    the    beginning   of    a   black 
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[From   the  Denver    (Colo.)    Post.  Sept.   11, 

19691 

A  New  Look  at  Drdo  Laws 

Estimates  of  how  many  Americans — mostly 
young — have  tried  marijuana  range  in  the 
millions,  yet  there  is  little  agreement  on 
what  If  anything  should  be  done  about  It. 
Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  D-Fla.,  has  made  a 
timely  suggestion  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. He's  calling  for  a  report  on  marijuana 
along  the  lines  of  the  1964  study  on  smok- 
ing and  health. 

Pepper  observes  that  many  scientific  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  before  the  nation- 
wide legal  and  moral  controversy  can  be 
resolved.  For  example,  should  marijuana  be 
classed  with  dangerous  drugs  like  LSD  and 
addictive  narcotics  like  hen>ln?  Do  users 
easily  move  on  to  such  narcotics?  Are  there 
permanent  physical  and  mental  effects?  What 
about  a  user  driving  a  car? 

Many  experts  believe  current  penalties  for 
the  use  and  possession  of  marijuana  are  too 
strict  and  unrealistic.  Among  them  are  Dr. 
Roger  Egeberg.  assistant  secretary  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare:  James  Ooddard.  for- 
mer food  and  drug  administrator,  and  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  main  focus  of  drug  laws  seems  to  be 
the  pusher  rather  than  the  curious  teen- 
ager. But  this  can  produce  such  bewildering 
results  as  the  Colorado  marijuana  law,  which 
the  state  Supreme  Court  u{^eld  this  week 
in  a  5-0  decision. 

The  law  classifies  marijuana  as  a  narcotic 
and  makes  f>06seeslon  a  felony,  while  use  is 
only  a  misdemeanor.  We  aren't  sure  how  a 
person  could  use  (tot  without  possessing  It. 
Possession  of  the  far  more  potent  LSD,  on 
2  ^      the  other  hand.  Is  a  misdemeanor. 
i    3  i         President  Nixon  deplores   'this  rising  slck- 
"  X   <     ness"  and  has  proposed  new  federal  laws  to 
Congress.  A  recent  Life  Magazine  editorial 
welcomes  new  legislation  while  criticizing  the 
Nixon  bill's  premise.  This  Is  that  marijuana 
Is  classified  with  LSD  and  "hard"  narcotics, 
with  the  same  tough — and  unenforceable — 
penalties:    3  to  10  years  in  Jail  for  use,  a 
minimum  of  five  for  distributing. 

Life  states  that  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
those  arrested  on  "soft"  drug  charges  are 
convicted,  suggesting  that  the  courts  find 
the  laws  unfair.  Juvenile  drug  arrests  have 
gone  up  more  than  800  per  cent  since  pen- 
alties were  stiffened  In  1956,  Indicating  that 
they're  also  Ineffective  as  deterrents. 

One  loophole  In  the  White  House  bill 
praised  by  the  magazine  Is  that  Judges  may 
release  first-time  drug  offenders  on  proba- 
tion, sparing  them  the  lifetime  stigma  of  a 
felony  conviction.  But  even  more  flexibility 
would  be  achieved  by  making  possession  of 
marijuana  a  misdemeanor  and  adding  penal- 
ties for  driving  a  car  under  Its  Influence. 

The  Life  editorial  assumes  that  martjuana 
Is  "Infinitely  less  harmful"  than  other  drugs, 
with  "no  proven  physiological  111  effects."  The 
key  word  here  is  "proven."  That  Implied 
question  mark  gives  extra  urgency  to  Rep- 
resentative Pepper's  request. 

(From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Defender. 

Aug.  6, 1969) 

RniNO  Black  Matia 

There  Is  much  fear  among  law  enforce- 
ment experts  In  Washington  that  youthful 
Negro  crime  may  be  on  the  road  to  assuming 
the  dimension  and  organization  of  a  black 
Mafia.  Such  a  development  Is  regarded  by 
them  as  a  rebellion  against  the  white  rack- 
eteers who  exploit  heartlessly  Negro  slums. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  Ralph  O.  Salerno,  retired 
New  Tork  City  detective  supervisor  and  a 
leading  expert  on  the  Mafia,  said  that  "More 
recently,  black  militants  have  indicated  that 
If  the  economics  of  vice  are  to  continue  they 


The  former  detective  sergeant,  a  veteran  of 
31  years  on  the  New  York  police  force,  said 
that  the  public  concern  over  crime  in  the 
streets  has  obscured  the  fact  that  up  to 
50  percent  of  street  crimes  are  committed 
by  narcotics  addicts  supplied  through 
tightly  organized  mob  sources.  This  ominous 
assessment  poses  a  new  dilemma  to  black 
leadership. 


[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel, 
Jan.  6, 1970) 

Millions  Living  in  Fear 

Asking  for  an  additional  $3  billion  from 
federal  and  local  governments  to  fight  crime, 
U.S.  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  of  Miami  said  the 
other  day,  "Millions  of  Americans  now  live 
In  fear  for  the  physical  security  of  them- 
selves and  their  homes. 

"They  regard  crime,  particularly  violent 
crime.  In  the  streets  or  In  armed  robberies 
or  burglaries,  as  the  main  domestic  crisis." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  not  since  the  Civil 
War  or  the  frontier  days  have  millions  of 
Americans  locked  up  their  homes  at  night 
with  some  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  how 
safe  they  are  against  the  rising  tide  of  law- 
lessness. 

That  is  certainly  true  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. But  we  are  continually  surprised  by 
the  attitude  of  millions  of  other  Americans 
who,  despite  the  fears  of  some  and  the  warn- 
ings which  are  constantly  being  repeated  In 
the  press  and  by  our  political  leaders,  do 
not  lock  up  their  homes  at  all. 

They  go  to  bed  every  night  leaving  the 
front  door  unlocked  or  a  rear  window  open — 
an  Invitation  to  any  criminal  who  happens 
along. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  how  Impor- 
tant It  is  for  us  to  lock  our  cars,  not  only 
the  switch,  but  also  the  doors,  so  as  to  help 
keep  some  teen-age  boy  from  going  wrong. 

How  much  more  Important  It  Is  to  make 
our  homes  burglar  proof,  especially  at  night. 


DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COUNCIL— H: 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  DUR- 
ING THE  1970'S 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   lONNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Viet- 
nam tragedy  has  hopefully  caused  a  new 
trend  in  U.S.  international  affairs,  not 
only  in  regard  to  Southeast  Asia,  but 
throughout  the  world.  I  introduce  into 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Council,  which  has  gone  on 
record  supporting  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  within  the 
next  18  months,  and  also  proposed  meas- 
ures we  might  adopt  in  dealing  with 
other  nations  across  the  globe  during  this 
decade.  Averlll  Harriman  is  chairman  of 
the  council's  international  affairs  com- 
mittee. 
Democratic   Pouct   Council — H:    Interna- 

TIONAl.    AlTAIRS    DtrRINC    THE    1970'S 

Despite  the  Administration's  claims  of 
progress,  Vietnam  remains  our  most  urgent 
overseas  problem  and  our  most  divisive  and. 
bitter  domestic  one.  Our  national  Interests 
require  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  be  brought 
to  a  close  at  the  earliest  practical  moment. 
The  loss  of  life,  the  diversion  of  resources 


from  critical  domestic  needs,  and  the  dis- 
unity of  our  country  must  be  ended. 

The  withdrawal  of  some  U.S.  troops  Is  a 
desirable  first  step  and  we  support  this  de- 
cision. But  future  U.S.  decisions,  affecting 
American  lives  and  resources,  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  either  North  Vietnamese  or 
South  Vietnamese  actions.  Our  schedule  of 
withdrawal  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  progress  of  the  Paris  peace  talks,  the 
level  of  violence,  or  the  progress  of  so-called 
Vietnamlzation.  It  should  depend  primarily 
upon  the  Interests  and  policy  of  the  United 
States.  That  Interest  and  that  policy  require 
a  firm  and  unequivocal  commitment  to  the 
American  people  that  all  U.S.  forces  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  In  accordance  with 
a  definite  schedule.  We  see  no  reason  why 
this  withdrawal  should  not  be  completed 
within  eighteen  months.  Such  a  withdrawal 
can  be  accelerated  by  efforts  to  create  the 
conditions  necessary  for  a  peaceful  political 
settlement. 

The  resolution  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy 
cannot  be  found  in  military  measures 
alone — whether  those  of  the  United  States 
or.  through  Vietnamlzation.  those  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  can  be  found  in  political  ar- 
rangements which  broaden  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  to  the  point  where  It  is 
truly  representative  of  the  people.  Our 
continued  unconditional  support  of  the 
Thleu  government  as  now  constituted  Is  not 
only  unjustifiable  but  deltisive.  The  VS. 
should  be  Interested  In  putting  an  end  to 
violence  In  Vietnam,  not  prolonging  It.  And 
so  long  as  the  present  government  of  Viet- 
nam believes  that  It  can  count  on  U.S.  mili- 
tary support  for  an  indefinite  period,  we 
believe  It  will  not  take  or  permit  others  to 
take  the  domestic  pKilitical  measures  In 
South  Vietnam  which  are  essential  to  peace. 

MXCOTUTIONS 

There  are,  as  well,  unanswered  questions 
regarding  negotiations.  It  Is  puzzling  that 
President  Nixon  stated  in  his  November  3rd 
address  that  Ho  Chl  Mlnh's  letter  to  him 
"flatly  rejects'*  his  approach.  We  had  been 
faced  with  a  North  Vietnamese  demand 
that  a  settlement  "must  be  ...  In  accordance 
with  the  NLF  program."  But  Ho  Chl  Mlnh's 
letter  stated,  "The  ten  point  program  .  .  . 
Is  a  logical  and  reasonable  basis  for  settle- 
ment .  .  .".  Furthermore,  bis  letter  ended  by 
stating,  "With  good  will  on  both  sides  we 
might  arrive  at  common  efforts  in  view  of 
finding  a  correct  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
problem."  Was  this  a  rejection,  or.  In  fact, 
an  invitation  for  further  negotiation? 

By  falling  to  appoint  a  successor  to  Am- 
bassador Lodge,  the  Administration  has 
created  the  widespread  Impression  that  it 
has  downgraded  the  Paris  talks  and  "writ- 
ten off"  negotiations.  We  beUeve  that  the 
President  should  Immediately  appoint  a  high 
level  negotiator  to  hesMl  the  Paris  delegation 
and  thus  put  pressxire  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  Among 
the  subjects  that  should  be  pressed  are  steps 
to  reduce  the  level  of  combat  and  violence, 
leading  to  a  ceasefire. 

COMPROMISE    SETTLEMENT 

President  Thleu  has  denounced  and  taken 
action  against  Vietnamese  political  leaders 
who  have  urged  a  negotiated  compromise 
settlement.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  South  Vietnamese  desire  such  a 
settlement.  Even  In  the  1967  elections,  over 
sixty  percent  of  the  people  voted  for  civilian 
candidates  who  ran  on  some  type  of  peace 
platform.  We  beUeve  the  United  States  should 
now  insist  on  the  inclusion  in  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment of  men  who  repressent  wider  public 
opinion  desiring  a  peaceful  solution  and  who 
are  prepared  to  negotiate  such  a  settlement. 

Fuithennore,  the  United  Nations  should 
be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  to 
speed  a  resolution  of  the  struggle  In  Vietnam. 

The  AdmlnlstraUon's  faUure  to  develop  vl- 
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able  US,  policies  In  other  areas  of  the  world 
is  deeply  disturbing. 

Almost  the  only  •new"  policy  or  this  Ad- 
ministration has  been  the  so-called  Ouam  or 
Nixon  Doctrine.  At  first  this  appeared  to 
mean  that  we  would  keep  existing  commit- 
ments In  Asia  but  not  expand  them  and  that 
coping  with  subversion  must  be  the  responsi- 
bility basically  of  the  nation  threatened.  Yet 
the  policy  has  now  become  an  accordion,  con- 
tracted at  home,  expanded  when  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  travel  President  Nixon 
volunteered  In  Bangkok  to  stand  with  Thai- 
land against  threats  "from  abroad  and  from 
within."  and  Vice  President  Agnew  spoke  in 
Singapore  of  a  "deflnlte  relationship"  where 
there  has  been  no  commitment  In  the  past. 
In  addition,  the  President  Implied  but  did 
not  define  an  American  nuclear  umbrella 
over  Asia.  Finally,  the  Presidents  State  of 
the  Union  message  seemed  to  apply  the  doc- 
trine to  the  who'.e  world,  and  without  dis- 
tinction. This  may  or  may  not  be  "policy." 
but  It  represents  neither  clarity  nor  a  willing- 
ness to  level  with  the  American  people. 

WXLCOMC   DtSCTISSIONS 

We  welcome  the  resumption  of  American- 
Chinese  discussions  In  Warsaw  and  the  Ini- 
tiatives toward  relaxation  of  barriers  to 
commerce  and  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  We  urge  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  further  steps  which  will 
bring  China  Into  wider  contact  with  the 
community  of  nations  and  encourage  the 
end  of  her  Isolation. 

We  support  the  growing  economic  and  so- 
cial role  being  played  In  AsU  by  Japan.  We 
should  encourage  the  trend  toward  regional 
cooperation  among  Asian   nations. 

The  objective  of  US  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  i^  lasting  peace  between  the  Arab  na- 
tions and  Israel — a  peace  that  will  assure 
Independence  and  security  to  Israel  and  all 
other  nations  In  the  area.  Today  we  are 
further  away  from  that  goal  than  we  were 
14  months  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  primary  Importance,  tbe 
United  States  should  undertake  efforts  to 
bring  about  face-to-face  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict, including  efforts  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  should  also  press  for 
restoration  of  complete  compliance  with  the 
cease-fire.  It  Is  regrettable  that  tbe  quiet 
statesmanship  of  the  past  has  given  way  at 
times  to  public  declarations  by  Administra- 
tion spokesmen. 

ASMS   SACE   CONTINTrES 

In  the  meantime,  the  Middle  East  arms 
race  continues  at  an  accelerated  rate, 
spurred  by  Increased  shipments  of  arms  to 
Arabs  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  recent 
French  sale  of  advanced  aircraft  to  Libya. 
T.-.e  United  States  should  make  every  effort 
to  reduce  the  flow  of  arms  into  the  area  an(L 
press  for  Middle  East  arms  limitation 
arrangements. 

However,  pending  such  an  arrangement, 
tbe  United  States  must  remain  prepared  to 
correct  or  prevent  an  arms  imbalance  which 
might  either  threaten  Israel's  exl.=tence  or 
contribute  to  a  resumption  of  major 
hostilities. 

We  believe  the  United  States  should  wel- 
come and  support  the  new  German  govern- 
ment's Initiatives  for  Improving  relations 
with  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  we  believe 
that  the  proposed  Euro|>€an  Security  Con- 
ference between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  presents  opportunities  to  reduce 
tensions  in  Europe  now.  and  we  are  con- 
cerned by  Indications  that  the  Administra- 
tion considers  that  the  conference  should  be 
postponed  for  at  least  a  year.  Rather  than 
dragging  our  feet,  we  should  assure  our 
NATO  allies  that  the  United  States  Is  fully 
prepilred  to  ]oln  in  such  a  conference.  Among 
tbe  immediate  issues  should  be  tbe  lessening 
of  tensions  in  Europe  and  the  mutual  reduc- 
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tlon  of  force  levels.  A  Warsaw  Pact -NATO 
agreement  on  balanced  reductions  in  forces 
is  the  soundest  way  to  reduce  the  number  of 
American  troops  sutloned  In  Europe. 

Pending  such  an  agreement,  we  call  upon 
the  Administration  to  obtain  from  our  Ger- 
man and  other  allies  in  NATO  an  arrange- 
ment to  Uke  over  some  of  the  budgetary 
costs  now  carried  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

In  Latin  America,  this  Administration  has 
replaced  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with  a 
vacuum. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  study  trip  of  our 
already  overstudled  Hemisphere  was  com- 
pleted months  ago;  the  Latins  presented 
their  own  Joint  proposals  on  US.  policy  to 
the  President  last  year.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  adequate  Administration  response.  No 
policy  on  trade;  no  policy  on  aid — except  to 
reduce  It;  no  policy  on  inter-American  re- 
organization; no  policy  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform.  Nothing  to  reflect  a  commit- 
ment to  Latin  America's  drive  for  a  better 
future. 

However,  there  have  been  ample  assur- 
ances that  the  pollUcal  status  quo  will  be 
respected;  the  Governor's  embrace  of  Du- 
valler.  and  his  advocacy  of  increased  military 
aid.  are  only  some  notorious  examples.  Mili- 
tary governments  and  the  erosion  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty  In  Latin  America  seemingly 
are  not  matters  of  much  concern  to  the  Ad- 
ministration today 

This  Is  not  a  policy  to  stir  the  hopes — and 
strengthen  the  commitment — of  the  demo- 
cratic leadership  In  Latin  America. 

KEOEDICA'rE     OURSELVES 

We  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  UN 
In  order  to  Insure  that  lis  role  for  peace — 
in  mediation,  conciliation,  and  In  providing 
observers  and  peacekeeping  forces — will  be 
effective  In  those  parts  of  the  world  In  which 
the  UN  alone  can  act. 

We  should  also  look  to  the  UN  as  an  Im- 
portant forum  for  the  control  of  the  arms 
race,  helping  to  bring  more  countries  Into 
the  growing  consensus  against  the  use  of  nu- 
clear and  other  weapwns  of  mass  destruction, 
through  instruments  such  as  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon  Treaty,  and  for  the  control  of  the 
population  explosion  which  threatens  the 
human  environment  of  the  rich  nations  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  poor.  Furthermore. 
Its  affiliated  agencies  can  serve  an  expanding 
role  in  cooperative  action  for  human  progress 
and  should  have  our  enthusiastic  support. 

While  economic  progress  is  no  guarantee  ol 
peace,  we  believe  that  economic  development 
of  the  emerging  nations  can  make  an  essen- 
tial contribution  to  a  peaceful  world.  Th? 
United  States,  together  with  the  other  in- 
dustrialized nations,  has  a  responsibility  ta 
Increase  and  make  more  efficient  Its  par- 
ticipation in  development,  particularly 
through  multilateral  organizations  and 
through  a  liberalized  trade  policy. 

The  CoRunlttee  on  International  Affairs  Is 
preparing  detailed,  policy  papers  which  will 
examine  and  make  recommendations  In  each 
of  these  critical  areas. 


CAN  WE  SURVIVE? 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Can  We 
Survive?"  That  Is  the  question  which  the 
noted  environmentalist,  Barry  Com- 
moner, poses  in  a  verv  illuminating  and 
disturbing  article  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Washington  Monthly.  Man.  writes 
Professor  Commoner,  must  begin  to  plan 
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for  his  own  survival  soon.  His  own  life, 
moreover,  relies  heavily  on  his  links  with 
the  natural  surroundings  he  too  often 
took  for  granted  and  abused  so  blindly. 

Fortunately,  our  country  seems  to  have 
become  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  en- 
vironmental problems  facing  it.  It  Is  now 
the  responsibility  of  us  in  Congress  to 
construct  legislation  which  will  deal  with 
these  problems  effectively. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
inserting  Professor  Commoner's  article: 
Can  We  Survive? 
(By  Barry  Commoner) 
No  one  can  escape  the  enormous  fact  that 
California  has  changed.  What  was  once  desert 
has  become  the  most  productive  land  In  the 
world.   The   once-lonely   mountain   tops   are 
crisscrossed  with  humming  power  lines.  Pow- 
erful industries,  from  old  ones  Uke  steel  to 
the  most  modern  aerospace  and  electronic 
operations,  have  l)een  built.  California  has 
t>ecome  one  of  the  most  fruitful,  one  of  the 
richest  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  Is  all  change,  and  It  Is  good. 

But  there  are  other  changes  In  California. 
Its  vigorous  growth  has  been  achieved  by 
many  men  and  women  who  came  to  give 
their  children  a  healthy  place  to  live.  Now. 
however,  when  school  children  in  Los  Angeles 
run  out  to  the  playing  fields,  they  are  con- 
fronted by  the  warning:  "Do  not  exercise 
strenuously  or  breathe  too  deeply  during 
heavy  smog  conditions."  For  the  sunshine 
that  once  bathed  the  land  In  golden  light 
has  been  blotted  out  by  deadly  smog.  In  a 
numt>er  of  California  towns  the  water  sup- 
plies now  contain  levels  of  nitrate  above  the 
limit  recommended  by  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service:  given  to  Infants,  nitrate  can  cause 
a  fatal  disorder,  methemoglobenemla.  and 
pediatricians  have  recommended  the  use  of 
bottled  water  for  Infant  formulas.  The  nat- 
ural resources  of  California,  once  a  magnet 
that  attracted  thovisands  who  sought  a  good 
life,  now  harbor  threats  to  health.  Beaches 
that  once  sparkled  In  the  sun  are  polluted 
with  oil  and  foul-smelling  deposits.  Rivers 
that  once  teemed  with  fish  run  sluggishly  to 
the  sea.  The  once  famous  crabs  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  are  dying.  Redwoods  are  toppling 
from  the  banks  of  eroding  streams.  All  this, 
too.  Is  change,  and  It  Is  bad. 

Thus,  much  of  the  good  that  has  been  pro- 
duced In  California,  through  the  Intelligence 
and  hard  work  of  its  people,  has  been  won 
at  a  terrible  cost.  That  cost  Is  the  possible 
destruction  of  the  very  capital  which  has 
been  Invested  to  create  the  wealth  of  the 
state — Its  environment. 

The  environment  makes  up  a  huge,  enor- 
mously complex  living  machine — an  ecosys- 
tem— and  every  hiunan  activity  depends  on 
the  Integrity  and  proper  functioning  of  that 
machine.  Without  the  ecosystem's  green 
planu.  there  would  be  no  oxygen  for  smelters 
and  furnaces,  let  alone  to  support  human 
and  animal  life.  Without  the  action  of  plants 
and  animals  In  aquatic  systems,  there  would 
be  no  pure  water  to  supply  agriculture.  In- 
dusuy.  and  the  cities.  Without  the  biologi- 
cal processes  that  have  gone  on  In  the  soil  for 
thousands  of  years,  there  would  be  neither 
food  crops,  oil.  nor  coal.  This  machine  Is  our 
biological  capital,  the  basic  apparatus  on 
which  our  total  productivity  depends.  If  It  Is 
destroyed,  agriculture  and  industry  will 
come  to  naught:  yet  the  greatest  threats  to 
the  environmental  system  are  due  to  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  activities.  If  the  ecosys- 
tem Is  destroyed,  man  will  go  down  with  It; 
yet  It  Is  man  who  Is  destroying  It.  For  In  the 
eager  search  for  the  benefits  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  technology,  we  have  become  en- 
ticed Into  a  nearly  fatal  lUuslon:  that  we 
have  at  last  escaped  from  the  dependence  of 
man  on  the  rest  of  nature.  The  truth  Is  trag- 
ically different.  We  have  become  not  less  de- 
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pendent  on  the  balance  of  nature,  but  more 
dependent  on  It.  Modern  technology  has  so 
stressed  the  web  of  processes  In  the  living  en- 
vironment at  Its  most  vulnerable  points  that 
there  Is  little  leeway  left  in  the  system.  We 
are  approaching  the  point  of  no  return;  our 
survival  Is  at  stake. 

These  are  grim,  alarming  conclusions;  but 
they  are  forced  on  us.  I  am  convinced,  by 
the  evidence.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  that 
evidence. 

A  good  place  to  begin  Is  the  farm — on 
which  so  much  of  California's  prosperity  Is 
based.  The  wealth  created  by  agriculture  Is 
derived  from  the  soil.  In  It  we  grow  crops 
which  convert  Inorganic  materials — nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  tbe  other 
elements  required  by  life — Into  organic  ma- 
terials— proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and 
vitamins — which  comprise  our  food. 

The  soil,  the  plants  that  grow  In  It,  the 
livestock  raised  on  the  land,  and  we  ourselves 
are  parts  of  a  huge  web  of  natural  proc- 
esses— endless,  self-perpetuating  cycles.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  behavior  of  nitrogen, 
an  element  of  enormous  nutritional  impor- 
tance, forming  as  It  does  the  basis  of  proteins 
and  other  vital  life  substances.  Most  of  tbe 
earth's  available  nitrogen  Is  In  tbe  air.  as 
nitrogen  gas.  This  can  enter  tbe  soli  through 
nitrogen  fixation,  a  process  carried  out  by 
various  bacteria,  some  of  them  living  free  In 
the  soil  and  others  associated  with  the  roots 
of  legumes  such  as  clover.  In  nature,  nitrogen 
also  enters  the  soil  from  tbe  wastes  produced 
by  animals.  In  both  cases  tbe  nitrogen  be- 
comes Incorporated  Into  a  complex  organic 
material  In  tbe  soil — humus.  The  humus 
slowly  releases  nitrogen  through  the  action 
of  soil  microorganisms  which  Anally  convert 
It  Into  nitrate.  In  turn,  the  nitrate  Is  taken 
up  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  Is  made  into 
protein  and  other  vital  parts  of  the  crop.  In 
a  natural  situation  tbe  plant  becomes  food 
for  animals,  their  wastes  are  returned  to  tbe 
soil,  and  the  cycle  Is  complete. 

This  cycle  Is  an  example  of  the  biological 
capital  that  sustains  us.  How  has  this  capi- 
tal been  used  In  California? 

The  huge  success  of  agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia Is  a  matter  of  record;  It  forms  the 
largest  single  element  In  the  state's  econ- 
omy. To  achieve  this  wealth  a  vast  area  In 
the  center  of  the  state  has  been  transformed 
from  a  bare  desert  Into  the  richest  agricul- 
tural land  m  the  nation.  How  has  this  been 
done?  How  has  this  transformation  affected 
the  continued  usefulness  of  the  soil  system, 
especially  the  nitrogen  cycle? 

When  the  flrst  farmers  came  to  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  they  found  fertile  soil  and 
sunshine;  only  water  was  needed  to  make 
the  valley  bloom.  This  was  obtained  flrst 
from  local  streams  and  later.  Increasingly, 
from  wells  which  tapped  the  huge  store  of 
water  that  lay  beneath  the  entire  Central 
Valley.  As  the  bountiful  crops  were  taken, 
the  soil,  originally  rich  In  nitrogen,  became 
Impoverished.  To  sustain  crop  productivity, 
inorganic  nitrogen  fertilizers  were  added  to 
the  soil.  But  with  the  loss  of  natural  soil 
nitrogen,  humus  was  depleted;  as  a  result 
the  soil  became  less  porous,  and  less  oxygen 
reached  the  roots,  which  were  then  less  effi- 
cient In  taking  up  the  needed  nutrients  from 
the  soil.  The  answer:  more  nitrogen  fertilizer, 
for  even  If  a  smaller  proportion  Is  taken  up 
by  the  crop,  this  oan  be  overcome  by  using 
more  fertilizer  to  begin  with.  California  now 
uses  more  nitrogen  fertilizer  than  any  other 
state — an  average  of  about  450  pounds  per 
acre  In  1959. 

One  of  the  rules  of  environmental  biology 
Is:  "Everything  has  to  go  somewhere,"  and 
we  may  ask:  Where  did  the  extra  nitrate 
added  to  the  soil,  but  not  taken  up  by  the 
crops,  go?  The  answer  Is  clear:  The  unused 
nitrate  was  carried  dovm  Into  the  soil,  ac- 
cumulating at  greater  and  greater  depths  as 
the  water  table  fell  due  to  the  continual 
pumping  of  Irrigation  water. 
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with  the  water  table  falling,  agrlcultvu« 
In  the  Central  Valley  was  headed  for  disaster; 
recognizing  this  fact,  the  state  constructed 
the  Frlant-Kern  Canal,  which  began  to  sup- 
ply the  valley  with  above-ground  Irrigation 
water  beginning  In  1951.  Irrigation  water 
must  always  be  supplied  to  soil  in  amounts 
greater  than  that  which  Is  lost  by  evapora- 
tion; otherwise  salts  accumulate  in  the  soil 
and  the  plants  are  killed.  So,  following  the 
opening  of  the  new  canal,  the  valley  water 
table  began  to  rise  toward  Its  original  level — 
carrying  with  It  the  long-accumulated  ni- 
trates In  the  soil. 

Now  there  Is  another  simple  rule  of  envi- 
ronmental biology  that  Is  appropriate  here: 
"Everything  Is  connected  to  everything  else." 
The  valley  towns  soon  learned  this  truth,  as 
their  drinking  water  supplies — which  were 
taken  from  wells  that  tapped  the  rising  level 
of  underground  water — began  to  show  In- 
creasing concentrations  of  nitrate.  In  tbe 
1950'6,  the  Bureau  of  Senltery  Engineering 
of  the  California  Department  of  Public 
Health  began  to  analyze  the  nitrate  content 
of  city  water  supplies  In  the  area.  They  had 
good  reason  for  this  action,  for  In  July,  1960, 
an  article  In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association  had  described  139 
cases  of  Infant  methemoglobenemla  In  the 
United  States  Identified  since  1947;  14  cases 
were  fatal;  all  were  attributed  to  farm  well 
water  contaminated  with  more  than  45  ppm 
of  nitrate. 

At  flrst,  only  a  few  scattered  Instances  of 
high  nitrate  levels  were  found  In  valley  wa- 
ter supplies.  However,  a  study  of  800  wells 
in  southern  California  counties  In  1960 
showed  that  88  of  them  exceeded  the  45  ppm 
limit:  188  wells  had  reached  half  that  level. 
In  that  year,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
recommended  that  a  nitrate  level  of  45  ppm 
should  not  be  exceeded,  warning: 

"Cases  of  Infantile  nitrate  poisoning  have 
been  reported  to  arise  from  concentrations 
ranging  from  66  to  1100  ppm.  .  .  .  Nitrate 
poisoning  appears  to  be  confined  to  Infants 
during  their  first  few  months  of  life;  adults 
drinking  the  same  water  are  not  affected, 
but  breast-fed  infants  of  mothers  drinking 
such  water  may  be  poisoned.  Cows  drinking 
water  containing  nitrate  may  produce  milk 
sufficiently  high  in  nitrate  to  result  In  infant 
poisoning." 

In  Delano,  a  1952  analysis  showed  only 
traces  of  nitrate  In  the  city  water  supply;  In 
1966,  analyses  of  three  town  wells  obtained 
by  the  Delano  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
showed  nitrate  levels  of  70-78  ppm.  In  1968. 
a  study  by  the  Water  Resources  Board,  made 
m  reply  to  a  request  by  State  Senator  Wal- 
ter W.  Stlern,  showed: 

"Nitrate  concentrations  In  groundwater 
underlying  the  vicinity  of  Delano  are  cur- 
rently m  excess  of  the  limit  .  .  .  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  .  .  . 
similar  geologic  and  hydrologic  conditions 
occur  In  other  areas  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  the  sUte  generally." 

So  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Central  Valley 
has  been  gained,  but  at  a  cost  that  does  not 
appear  In  the  fairmers'  balance  sheets — the 
general  pollution  of  the  state's  huge  under- 
ground water  reserves  with  nitrate.  Fortu- 
nately, there  appear  to  be  no  reports  of 
widespread  acute  Infant  methemoglobenemla 
In  the  area  as  yet.  However,  the  effects  of 
chronic  exposure  to  nitrates  are  poorly  un- 
derstood. We  do  know  that  In  animals  nitrate 
may  Interfere  with  thyroid  metabolism,  re- 
duce the  availability  of  vitamin  A,  and  catise 
abortions.  Moreover,  there  Is  evidence  that 
even  small  reductions  In  the  oxygen  avail- 
able to  a  developing  human  fetus — ^whlch 
might  occur  when  the  mother  Is  exposed  to 
subcrltlcal  levels  of  nitrate — result  In  per- 
manent damage  to  the  brain.  In  sum,  the 
success  of  agriculture  In  the  Central  Valley 
has  been  won  at  a  cost  which  risks  the  health 
of  the  people. 

Nor  does  tbe  nitrogen  problem  end  tiiere. 
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Much  of  tbe  nitrogen  fertilizer  applied  to 
the  soil  of  tbe  Central  Valley  finds  Its  way 
Into  the  San  Joaquin  River,  which  drains 
the  irrigated  fields.  As  a  result,  the  river 
carries  a  huge  load  of  nitrate  Into  the  San 
Francisco  Bay-Delta  area.  Here  the  added 
nitrate  Intrudes  on  another  environmental 
cycle — ^the  self-purlfylng  biological  processes 
of  natural  waters — ^bringing  In  Its  wake  a 
new  round  of  environmental  destruction.  The 
excess  nitrate — along  with  excess  phosphate 
from  agricultural  drainage  and  municipal 
wastes — stimulates  the  growth  of  algae  In 
the  waters  of  Bay,  causing  the  massive  green 
scums  that  have  become  so  common  In  the 
area.  Such  heavy  overgrowths  of  algae  soon 
die  off,  releasing  organic  matter  which  over- 
whelms the  biological  purification  processes 
that  normally  remove  It.  As  a  result,  the 
natural  balance  Is  destroyed;  the  water  loses 
Its  oxygen:  fish  die;  the  water  becomes  foul 
with  putrefying  material.  In  the  cooler  words 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  report  on  the 
San  Joaquin  Master  Drain.  "Problems  result- 
ing from  nutrient  enrichment  and  associated 
periodic  dissolved  oxygen  depression  are 
numerous  in  the  Bay-Delta  area." 

So  the  agricultural  practices  of  tbe  great 
Central  Valley  have  overwhelmed  the  nat- 
ural nitrogen  cycle  of  the  soil  with  massive 
amounts  of  fertilizer;  once  this  cycle  was 
broken,  the  rivers  were  contaminated  with 
nitrate.  Reaching  the  Bay-Delta  area,  the 
excess  nitrate  has  destroyed  the  natural 
balance  of  the  self-purlfylng  processes  In 
these  waters,  with  the  foul  results  that  are 
only  too  well  known  to  those  who  live  In 
that  once-sparkling  natural  area. 

This  much  is  known  fact.  But  once  tbe 
natural  cycles  of  the  Bay-Delta  waters  are 
disrupted,  other  biological  disasters  may 
soon  follow.  At  the  present  time.  In  a  num- 
ber of  regions  of  the  Bay-Delta  waters,  the 
bacterial  count  exceeds  the  limit  recom- 
mended by  the  California  Department  of 
Public  Health  for  water  contact  sports.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  entry  of  too  much  un- 
treated sewage.  But  experience  with  the  wa- 
ters of  New  York  harbor  suggests  another, 
more  ominous,  possibility  which  connects 
this  problem,  too,  to  the  drainage  of  nutri- 
ents from  agricultural  areas,  as  well  as  from 
treated  sewage.  In  New  York  harbor.  In  the 
period  1948-1968,  there  has  been  a  10-20-fold 
Increase  In  the  bacterial  count  despite  a 
marked  improvement  In  the  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  that  drain  Into  tbe  bay.  Here 
too  there  has  been  an  Increase  in  nitrate 
and  phosphate  nutrients.  In  this  case  largely 
from  treated  sewage  effluent.  The  possibility 
exists  that  bacteria,  entering  the  water  from 
sewage  or  the  soil,  are  now  able  to  grow  in 
tbe  enriched  waters  of  the  bay.  If  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  changes  In  water  quality 
such  as  those  which  have  occurred  In  the 
Bay-Delta  area  may  lead  to  new,  quite  un- 
expected, health  hazards.  The  soil  contains 
many  microorganisms  which  cause  disease  in 
human  beings  when  they  are  first  allowed  to 
grow  m  a  nutrient  medium.  There  is  a  dan- 
ger, then,  that  as  the  Bay-Delta  waters  be- 
come laden  with  organic  matter  released  by 
dying  algae  (resulting  from  overgrowths 
stimulated  by  agricultural  and  municipal 
wastes),  disease-producing  microorganisms 
may  find  conditions  suitable  for  growth,  re- 
sulting In  outbreaks  of  hitherto  unknown 
types  of  water-borne  disease. 

Nor  does  the  nitrogen  story  quite  end  here. 
We  now  know  that  a  good  deal  of  the  excess 
nitrogen  added  to  the  soil  by  Intensive  fer- 
tilization practices  may  be  released  to  the 
air  In  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  ox- 
ides. In  the  air,  these  materials  are  gradually 
converted  to  nitrate  and  carried  back  to  the 
ground  by  rain.  In  1957.  a  national  study  of 
the  nitrate  content  of  rainfall  showed  exces- 
sively high  levels  In  three  heavily  fertilized 
regions:  the  Com  Belt,  Texas,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California.  There  Is  Increasing 
evidence  that  Jiltrate  dissolved  In  rain. 
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carry  enough  nutrient  Into  even  remote 
mountain  lakes  to  cauM  algal  overgrowth* 
and  so  poUute  water*  rtUl  largely  free  or  the 
effect*  of  human  wastes.  Recent  pollution 
problems  In  Lake  Tahoe  may  originate  in 
this  way. 

I  cite  these  details  In  order  to  make  clear 
a  profound  and  inescapable  fact  of  Ufe:  that 
the  environment  Is  a  vast  system  of  inter- 
locking connections — among  the  soil,  the 
water,  the  air.  plants,  animals,  and  our- 
selves—which  forms  an  endless,  dynamically 
InteracUng  web.  This  network  la  the  product 
of  minions  of  yaars  of  evoluUon:  each  of 
lU  connecUons  has  been  tested  against  the 
trial  of  time  to  achieve  a  balance  which  Is 
stable  and  long-laaUng  But  the  balance,  the 
nne  fabric  of  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical mterconnecUons  In  the  environment. 
U  a  delicate  one:  it  hangs  together  only  as  a 
whole.  Tear  Into  It  In  one  place— such  as  the 
soil  of  the  Central  Valley— and  the  fabric 
begins  to  unravel,  spreading  chaos  from  the 
soil  to  the  rivers,  to  the  Bay.  to  remote 
mountain  lakes,  to  the  mother  and  her  in- 
fant child.  The  great  Central  Valley  has  be- 
come rich  with  the  fruiu  of  the  land,  but  at 
a  cost  which  has  already  been  felt  across  the 
breadth  of  the  sUte  and  which  Is  yet  to  be 
fully  paid. 

Nor  do  we  yet  know  how  the  destructive 
process  can  be  halted,  or  If  Indeed  It  can 
be   In  Lake  Erie,  where  the  natural  balance 
of  the  water  system  has  already  been  largely 
overwhelmed  by  excessive  nutrlenU.  no  one 
has   yet   been   able   to   devise   a   scheme   to 
restore  its  original  condition.  The  Bay-Delta 
waters  may   suffer   the   same   fate.   The   re- 
cently released  Kaiser  Engineers'  report  on 
the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  Water  QuaUty 
Control   Program   predicts   that   the   drain- 
age of  agrlciiltural  nuulents  (nitrogen  and 
phosphor\is)  from  the  San  Joaquin  will  con- 
tinue unabated  for  at  least  the  next  50  years 
If  present  agricultural  practices  persist.  The 
report  proposes  a  system  which,  to  control 
only  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  drainage 
In  the  Bay-DelU  area,  will  cost   about  tfi 
billion  In  that  period.  And  even  at  that  coat 
the  plan  will  only  transfer  the  problem  to 
the  ocean — where  the  waste  nutrlenu  are  to 
be  discharged — which  can  only  bring  disaster 
■   to  this  last  remaining  natural  resource,  on 
which  so  many  of  our  future  hopes  must  rest. 
The  root  of  the  problem  remains  In  the 
■oU.  for  If  the  disrupted  balance  Is  not  re- 
stored there.  Its  destructive  effects  will  only 
spread  into  further  reaches  of  the  environ- 
ment.   Tragically,    each    year    of    continued 
over-fertlltzatlon  of  the  soil  may  make  re- 
covery Increasingly  difficult   For  example,  we 
know  that  Inorganic  nitrogen  nutrients  stop 
the    nitrogen -fixing    activity    of    microorga- 
nisms and  may  eventually  kill  them  off  or 
at  least  encourage  them  to  mutate  Into  non- 
flxlng  forms.  If  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil  Is  ever  to  be  restored,  we  may  have  to 
rely  heavily  on  these  microbial  agenU:  but 
this  becomes  less  and  less  possible  as  we  con- 
tinue to  use  massive  amounts  of  fertilizer. 
In  effect,  like  a  drug  addict,  we  may  become 
"hooked"  on  continued  heavy  nitrogen  fer- 
tilization and  so  become  Inescapably  locked 
into  a  self-destructive  course 

This  same  tragic  tale  of  environmental 
itltaifT^r  can  b«  told  of  another  prominent 
feature  of  California  agriculture — Insecti- 
cide*. One  Important  aspect  of  the  biological 
capital  on  which  agrlcxiltural  producUvlty 
depends  U  the  network  of  ecological  rela- 
tionships that  relate  Insect  pests  to  the 
plants  on  which  they  feed,  and  to  the  other 
Insects  that.  In  turn,  prey  on  the  pests. 
Thwe  natural  relaUons  serve  to  keep  pest 
populations  In  check  Pests  which  require  a 
particular  plant  as  food  are  kept  In  check 
by  their  Inability  to  spread  onto  other 
plants:  the  other  Insects  which  parasitize  and 
prey  upon  them  exert  important  biological 
control  over  the  pest  population. 
What  has  happened  In  attempts  to  control 
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cotton  pests— where  the  great  bulk  of 
synthetic  insecticide  Is  used  In  the  United 
Slates — shows  how  we  have  destroyed  these 
natural  relations  and  have  allowed  the 
natural  pest-regulating  machinery  to  break 
down  The  massive  use  of  the  new  Insecticides 
has  controlled  some  of  the  pests  that  once 
attacked  cotton.  But  now  the  cotton  plants 
are  being  attacked  Instead  by  new  insect* 
that  were  never  previously  known  as  pests  of 
cotton  Moreover,  the  new  pests  are  becoming 
Increasingly  resistant  to  Insecticide,  through 
the  natural  biological  process  of  selection.  In 
the  course  ot  Inheritance,  of  resistant  types. 
In  Texas  cotton  fields,  for  example.  In  1963 
It  took  50  times  as  much  DDT  to  control 
insect  pests  as  It  did  in  11>«1.  The  tobacco 
budworm.  which  now  attacks  cotton,  has  been 
found  to  be  nearly  Immune  to  methyl- 
parathlon.  the  most  powerful  of  the  widely 
used  modern  Insecticides. 

California,  too,  has  begun  to  experience 
environmental  disaster  from  the  munslve  use 
of  Insecticides.  Consider  only  a  single  recent 
example.  In  1965  the  rich  cotton  fields  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  were  Invaded  by  the  Pink 
BoUworm  from  Arizona.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  began  an  eradication"  program 
based  on  a  fixed  schedule  of  repeated,  heavy, 
insecticide  sprays.  The  Pink  BoUworm  was 
controlled  (but  by  no  means  "eradicated"): 
however,  the  cotton  plants  were  then  at- 
tacked by  other  insects  which  had  previously 
caused  no  appreciable  damage — the  beei  army 
worm  and  the  cotton  leaf  perforator.  The 
Insecticide  had  killed  off  Insects  that  were 
natural  enemies  of  the  army  worms  and 
perforators,  which  had  In  the  meantime  be- 
come resistant  to  the  sprays.  Catastrophic 
losses  resulted.  The  problem  Is  now  so  serious 
that  Imperial  Valley  farmers  have  proposed 
the  elimination  of  cotton  plantings  lor  a  year 
In  order  to  klU  off  the  new  pesu.  which  can- 
not survive  a  year  without  food 

California  U  beginning  to  experience  the 
kind  of  insectlclde-lnduced  disaster  already 
common  In  Latin  American  experience  In  the 
Cafiete  Valley  of  Peru,  for  example.  DDT  was 
used  for  the  first  time  in  1949  to  control  cot- 
ton pests.  Yields  Increased— temporarily.  For 
soon  the  number  of  Insect*  attacking  the 
cotton  grew  from  7  to  13  and  several  of  them 
had  become  resistant  to  the  insecticides.  By 
1965,  the  cotton  yields  had  dropped  to  half 
their  previous  value,  and  despite  1(^-25  in- 
secticide applications,  pest  control  was  Im- 
possible. Productivity  was  restored  only  when 
massive  insecticide  application  was  halted 
and  biological  control  was  reestablished  by 
Importing  insecu  to  attack  the  pests. 

These  InsUnces  are.  again,  a  warning 
that  present  agricultural  practices  may  be 
destroying  the  biological  caplUl  which  Is 
essential  to  agricultural  productivity— In 
this  case,  the  natural  population  of  InaecU 
that  attack  Insect  pests  and  keep  them  under 
the  control  of  a  natural  balance.  Again.  If 
the  ecologically  blind  practice  of  massive  in- 
secticide treatment  la  allowed  to  continue, 
there  Is  a  danger  of  permanently  losing  the 
natural  protective  insects— and  agriculture 
may  become  "hooked"  on  insecticides. 

And  here  too  we  see  dlssster  spreading 
through  the  environmental  network.  In  1969. 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  seized 
two  shipments  of  canned  Jack  mackerel,  an 
ocean  fish  originating  from  Terminal  Island. 
Los  Angeles,  because  of  excessive  residues  of 
DDT  and  related  Insecticides.  Insecticides 
draining  off  agricultural  lands  Into  the  Bay- 
Delta  area  have  caused  levels  of  DDT  which 
exceed  the  amount  allowed  by  the  FDA 
to  appear  In  the  bodies  of  striped  bass  and 
sturgeon.  It  Is  possible  that  the  recent  de- 
cline In  San  Francisco  Bay  crabs  may  be 
due  to  the  same  cause.  Spreading  through 
the  food  chain.  DDT  has  begun  to  cause  dis- 
astrous declines  In  the  population  of  birds 
of  prey,  and  there  Is  some  evidence  that  gulls 
are  being  affected  as  well.  The  latter  would 
extend  the  web  of  disaster  even  further,  for 


the  gulls  are  vital  In  controlling  waste  In 
shoreline  waters. 

Now  let  me  foUow  the  track  of  environ- 
mental disaster  from  the  farm  to  the  cities 
of  California.  Again,  nitrogen  1*  a  valuable 
guide,  thU  time,  surprisingly  enough,  to  the 
smog  problem.  This  problem  originates  with 
the  production  of  nitrogen  oxides  by  gaso- 
Une  engines.  Released  to  the  air,  these  oxides, 
upon  absorption  of  sunlight,  react  with 
waste  hydrocarbon  fuel  to  produce  the  nox- 
ious consUtuents  of  smog.  ThU  problem  U 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  technological  Im- 
provement of  gasoline  engines:  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  hlgh-compreaslon  en- 
gine. Such  engines  operate  at  higher  tem- 
peratures than  older  ones;  at  these  elevated 
wmperatures  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of 
the  air  taken  Into  the  engine  tend  to  com- 
bine rapidly,  with  the  resultant  production 
of  nitrogen  oxides.  Once  released  Into  the 
air.  nitrogen  oxides  are  activated  by  sunlight. 
They  then  react  with  waste  hydrocarbon 
fuel,  forming  eventually  the  notorious  PAN— 
the  toxic  agent  of  the  smog  made  famotis  by 
Los  Angeles. 

The  present  smog-control  technique — re- 
duction of  waste  fuel  emission — by  dlmlnleh- 
ine  the  interaction  of  nitrogen  oxides  with 
hydrocarbon  wastes,  enhances  the  level  of 
airborne  nitrogen  oxides,  which  are  them- 
selves toxic  subsUnces.  In  the  air.  nitrogen 
oxides  are  readily  converted  to  nitrates, 
which  are  then  brought  down  by  rain  and 
snow  to  the  land  and  surface  waters.  There 
they  add  to  the  growing  burden  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  which,  a*  I  have  already  Indicated. 
Is  an  Important  aspect  of  water  pollution. 
What  is  surprising  Is  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen oxides  that  are  generated  by  automotive 
traffic:  more  than  one-third  of  the  nitrogen 
contained  In  the  fertilizer  currently  em- 
ployed OU  U.S.  farms  One  calculaUon  shows 
that  farms  In  New  Jersey  receive  about  25 
pounds  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  per  year  (a  sig- 
nificant amount  in  agHcultural  practice) 
from  the  trucks  and  cars  that  travel  the 
New  Jersey  highways.  Another  recent  study 
shows  that  in  the  heavily  populated  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  the  nitrate  content 
of  local  rainfall  is  proportional  to  the  local 
rate  of  gasoline  consumption. 

Thus,  the  emergence  of  a  new  technology — 
the  modem  gasoline  engine — Is  itself  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  smog  problem  and  for 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  pollution  of  sur- 
face waters  with  nitrate.  And  no  one  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  smog  Is  a  serious  hazard 
to  health  Again  we  see  the  endless  web  of 
environmental  processes  at  work.  Get  the  en- 
gines too  hot— for  the  sake  of  generating 
the  power  needed  to  drive  a  huge  car  at  de- 
structive speeds — and  you  set  off  a  chain  of 
evenu  that  keeps  kids  off  the  playground, 
sends  older  people  to  a  premature  death,  and. 
In  passing,  adds  to  the  already  excessive  bur- 
den of  water  poUutanU. 

This  Is  some  of  the  tragic  destruction  that 
lies  hidden  In  the  great  panorama  of  the 
changing  California  environment — cosU  to 
the  people  of  the  state  that  do  aot  appear 
as  entries  In  the  balance  sheets  of  Industry 
and  agriculture.  These  are  some  of  the  great 
debts  which  must  be  paid  If  the  state's  en- 
vironment Is  to  be  saved  from  ultimate  de- 
struction The  debts  are  so  embedded  In  every 
feature  of  the  sutes  economy  that  It  is  al- 
most impos'slble  to  calculate  them.  Their 
scale,  at  least,  can  be  secured  from  the  figure 
produced  for  the  water  quality-control  sys- 
tem which  will  transfer  the  pollution  prob- 
lem of  the  Bay-Delta  area  to  the  ocean:  $S 
billion  over  60  years,  and  continuing  at  $100 
million  a  year. 

At  what  cost  can  the  smog  that  envelops 
Los  Angeles  be  cleared  up — as  It  surely  must 
If  the  city  Is  to  survive?  Start  with  the  price 
of  rolling  back  air  pollution  that  risks  t'le 
health  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Bay  area,  the  Peninsula,  and  San  Diego.  And 
do  not  n^Iect  t:3e  damage  already  done  by 
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amog  to  the  pine  forests  ih  the  area  of  Lake 
Arrowhead.  Nitrogen  oxides  have  Just  been 
detected  In  Tosemlte  Park:  what  will  It  cost 
If  the  state's  magnificent  forests  begin  to 
die.  unleashing  enormous  flood  problems? 
How  shall  we  reckon  the  cost  of  the  huge 
redwoods  on  the  North  Coast,  which  need 
for  their  secure  footing  the  soil  built  up 
around  their  roots  during  annual  floods, 
when  these  floods  are  stopped  by  the  new 
dams  and  the  trees  begin  to  topple?  How 
shall  we  determine  the  cost  of  the  urban 
spread  which  has  covered  the  richest  soil  In 
the  state?  What  will  It  cost  to  restore  this 
soil  to  agriculture  when  the  state  Is  forced 
to  limit  Intensive,  pollution-generating  fer- 
tilization, and  new  lands  have  to  be  used  to 
susum  food  production?  What  Is  the  price 
of  those  massive  walls  of  concrete,  those  free- 
ways, which  slice  across  the  land,  disrupting 
drainage  patterns  and  upsetting  the  delicate 
balance  of  forces  that  keeps  the  land  from 
sliding  Into  ravines?  Against  the  value  of  the 
new  real-estate  developments  on  landfills  In 
San  Francisco  Bay,  calculate  the  cost  of  the 
resulting  changes  in  tidal  movements,  which 
have  decreased  the  dilution  of  the  polluting 
nutrients  by  fresh  water  from  the  sea  and 
have  worsened  the  algal  overgrowths.  Or  bal- 
ance against  the  value  of  the  offshore  oil  the 
cost  of  a  constant  risk  of  beach  and  ocean 
pollution  until  the  offending  welU  are 
pumped  dry.  Finally,  figure.  If  possible,  what 
It  will  cost  to  restore  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  In  central  California,  to  keep  the 
nitrogen  In  the  soil,  where  It  belongs,  and  to 
develop  a  new,  more  mixed  form  of  agricul- 
ture that  will  make  It  poaslble  to  get  rid  of 
most  insecticides  and  make  better  use  of  the 
natural  biological  controls. 

tf  the  magnitude  of  the  state's  environ- 
mental problems  Is  staggering,  perhaps  there 
Is  some  consolation  In  the  fact  that  Califor- 
nia is  not  alone.  Most  of  Lake  Erie  has  been 
lost  to  pollution.  In  Illinois,  every  major 
river  has  been  overburdened  with  fertilizer 
drainage  and  has  lost  Its  powers  of  self- 
purtficatlon.  Automobile  smog  hangs  like  a 
pall  over  even  Denver  and  Phoenix.  Every 
major  city  Is  experiencing  worsening  air  pol- 
lution. The  entire  nation  Is  In  the  grip  of 
the  environmental  crisis. 

What  Is  to  be  done?  What  can  l>e  done? 
Although  we  are.  I  believe,  on  a  path  which 
can  only  lead  to  self-destruction,  I  am  also 
convinced  that  we  have  not  yet  passed  the 
point  of  no  return.  We  have  time — perhaps 
a  generation — In  which  to  save  the  environ- 
ment from  the  final  effects  of  the  violence 
we  have  already  done  to  It.  and  to  save  our- 
selves from  otxr  own  suicidal  folly.  But  this 
Is  a  very  short  time  to  achieve  the  massive 
environmental  repair  that  Is  needed.  We  will 
need  to  start,  now,  on  a  new  path.  And  the 
first  action  Is  to  recognize  how  badly  we 
have  gone  wrong  In  the  use  of  the  environ- 
ment and  to  mobilize  every  available  re- 
source for  the  huge  task  of  saving  It. 

Yet  all  the  marvelous  knowledge  In  our 
universities  and  laboratories  seems  now  to 
stand  helpless,  while  the  air  becomes  fouler 
every  day.  beaches  covered  with  oil,  and 
precious  water  and  soil  more  heavily  laden 
with  pollutants. 

But  there  Is  another  crisis — one  that  has 
struck  the  nation's  entire  scientific  com- 
munity. This  crisis,  like  the  environmental 
one.  Is  also  man-made  and  disastrously 
short-sighted:  It  Is  the  drastic  curtailment 
of  the  funds  for  research  and  education. 

What  a  tragedy  I  At  the  very  moment  that 
the  nation  has  begun  to  sense  the  urgency 
of  the  environmental  crisis,  when  the  flnt 
steps  In  the  large  and  urgent  task  must  be 
taken  in  the  laboratories  and  classrooms  of 
our  universities,  the  tools  are  denied  the 
men  who  would  use  them. 

The  huge  undertakings  listed  here  cannot 
even  be  begun  unleai  we  drastically  reorga- 
nize our  prlorltlee.  We  cannot  continue  to 
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devote  the  talent  of  our  engineers  and  the 
competence  of  our  workers  to  the  production 
of  overpowered,  pollution-generating  cars 
that  do  violence  on  the  road  and  In  the 
ecosystem.  We  cannot  burden  otir  produc- 
tive resources  with  a  monstrous  device  like 
the  8ST— which,  if  used  in  the  VS.,  will 
bring  the  violence  of  aJrport  noise  to  60 
million  Americans.  We  cannot  continue  to 
waste  manpower  and  resources  on  weapons 
that  become  obsolete  before  they  are  pro- 
duced— and  which.  If  ever  used,  will  destroy 
this  planet  as  a  place  for  human  life.  In  a 
crisis  of  survival,  business  as  usual  is  sul- 
ade. 

The  environmental  crisis  hs«  brought  us 
to  a  great  turning  ix>lnt  In  this  nation's  his- 
tory. We  have  become  a  nation  that  wields 
the  greatest  power  In  the  history  of  man: 
power  in  the  form  of  food.  Industrial  plants, 
vehicles,  and  the  weapons  of  war.  We  have 
also  become  a  nation  beset  by  violence:  on 
the  battlefield,  on  the  highways.  In  personal 
encounters,  and,  more  fundamentally.  In 
the  destruction  of  the  natural,  harmonious 
fabric  of  the  environmental  system  which 
supports  us.  It  Is  this  fundamental  violence 
to  the  world  In  which  we  live  which  divides 
us,  as  we  compete  among  ourselves  for  the 
earth's  goods,  unaware  that  each  of  us.  In 
our  own  way  Is  thereby  contributing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  that  supports  us 
all. 

The  time  has  come  to  forge  a  great  alliance 
In  this  nation :  All  of  us  now  know  that  If  we 
are  to  survive,  the  environment  must  be 
maintained  as  a  balanced,  harmonious 
whole.  We  must  all  work  together  to  preserve 
it.  If  we  fall,  we  shall  abandon  the  place 
where  we  mtist  live — the  thin  skin  of  air,  wa- 
ter, soil,  and  living  things  on  the  planet 
Earth — to  destruction.  The  obligation  which 
our  technological  society  forces  upon  all  of 
us,  young  and  old,  black  and  white,  right 
and  left,  scientist  and  citizen  alike.  Is  to  dis- 
cover how  humanity  can  survive  the  new 
povrer  which  science  has  given  It.  Every  ma- 
jor advance  In  the  technological  competence 
of  man  has  enforced  new  obligations  on  hu- 
man society.  The  present  age  of  technology 
Is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of  history.  We 
already  know  the  enormous  benefits  It  can 
bestow,  and  we  have  begun  to  perceive  Its 
rightful  threats.  The  crisis  generated  by  thU 
knowledge  is  upon  us. 

We  are  enormously  fortunate  that  our 
young  people — the  first  generation  to  carry 
strontium  90  In  their  bones  and  DDT  In  their 
fat— have  become  particularly  sensitive  to 
this  ominous  paradox  of  the  modem  world. 
For  It  Is  they  who  face  the  frightful  task  of 
seeking  humane  knowledge  In  a  world  which 
has.  with  cunning  perversity,  transformed 
the  power  that  knowledge  generates  Into  an 
Instrument  of  catastrophe. 

The  environmental  crisis  Is  a  grim  chal- 
lenge. It  also  Is  a  great  opportunity.  From 
It  we  may  yet  learn  that  the  proper  use  of 
science  is  not  to  conquer  nature,  but  to  live 
In  It.  We  may  yet  learn  that  to  save  ourselves 
we  must  save  the  world  that  Is  our  habitat. 
We  may  yet  discover  how  to  devote  the  wis- 
dom of  science  and  the  power  of  technology 
to  the  welfare,  the  survival  of  man. 
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our  youth  of  today  are  pr^ared  and 
capable  to  cure  many  of  the  problems 
created  by  past  and  present  generations. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  17l8t  birth- 
day we  will  celebrate  Thursday,  had  a 
way  of  conveying  ideas  that  are  worthy 
of  repetition  and  which  pertain  to  pres- 
ent generations.  Thoughts  spoken  by 
Lincoln  over  a  century  ago  have  partic- 
ular relevance  today  in  bridging  our 
modem  generation  gap  and  in  helping 
to  remind  us  that  our  children  are  the 
hope  for  the  future: 

A  child  Is  a  person  who  Is  going  to  carry 
on  what  you  have  started.  He  Is  going  to  sit 
where  you  are  sitting,  and  when  you  are  gone, 
attend  to  those  things  which  you  think  are 
important.  You  may  adopt  all  the  policies 
you  please,  but  how  they  wlU  be  carried  out 
depends  on  him.  He  will  assume  control  of 
your  cities,  states,  and  nations.  He  Is  going 
to  move  m  and  take  over  your  churches, 
schools,  universities,  and  corporations.  All 
your  books  are  going  to  be  Judged,  praised, 
or  condemned  by  him.  The  fate  of  humanity 
Is  In  his  hands. 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
capabilities  and  the  potential  creativity 
of  our  youth.  The  problems  which  today's 
parents  face  In  raising  their  children  are 
not  a  recent  phenomenon.  I  believe  that 


THE    ONE    MIDEAST    ANSWER 
REMAINS— NEGOTIATION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  all  of  us.  Many  Members  of 
the  TJS.  Congress  have  been  watching 
rapidly  moving  events  in  that  part  of 
the  world  with  great  interest  and  much 
activity.  Among  those  who  have  been 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  problems  in- 
volved is  Representative  Dante  Fascell 
of  Florida.  Throughout,  he  has  been  for 
the  principle  of  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  without 
any  preconditions  to  such  negotiations. 

Congressman  Fascell  is  currently  serv- 
ing his  eighth  term  In  the  House,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  14  years.  On  the 
committee  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments Subcommittee  for  8  years,  and  Is 
now  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Subcommittee.  He  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  State  Department 
Organization  and  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee,  the  Subcommitte  for 
Review  of  Foreign  Aid  Programs,  and 
the  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  Subcommittee.  In  addition. 
Congressman  Fascell  was  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  and  served  sis  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  24th  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  1969. 

I  congratulate  Congressman  Fascell 
for  his  position.  His  constituents  ob- 
viously have  a  fine  public  servant.  Fur- 
ther evidence  of  support  of  his  position 
appeared  as  an  editorial  in  the  Miami 
Herald  on  Tuesday,  January  27,  1970. 
which  editorial  follows: 

Thz  Okx  Mideast  Answer  Remains: 
Negotiation 
"The  United  States,"  President  Nixon  told 
a  group  of  Jewish  leaders,  "stands  by  Ita 
friends.  Israel  is  one  of  Its  friends." 

Spelled  out,  these  words  of  reassurance 
mean  more  arms  for  Israel,  If  needed,  and 
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Insistence  on  a  negotiated  agreement  be- 
tween   Israel   and   the  Arab  states. 

There's  nothing  new  in  this,  for  It  has  been 
•aid  before  in  less  emphatic  words.  The  dif- 
ference U  the  attitude.  Mr.  Nixon  realizes 
that  the  policy  enunciated  last  month  (and 
since  In  part  revised)  by  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  did  some  violence  to  an  old 
friendship. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, proposed  a  Middle  East  settlement 
that  seemed  heavily  dependent  on  the  big 
pKJwers  (two  of  whom  are  unfriends  of  the 
Israelis)  and  appeared  to  avoid  direct  con- 
frontaUon  between  Israel  and  its  hostile 
neighbors. 

This  would  have  meant  restoraUcn  of  the 
pre- 1967  borders,  requiring  Israel's  with- 
drawal from     occupied'  territories. 

It  provided  also  (or  seemed  to)  for  a 
"civic"  role  for  Jordan  in  Jerusalem,  a  city 
now  open  for  the  first  time  In  22  years  to  all 
comers. 

Further.  It  went  back  to  the  1948  war  arjd 
the  most  nagging  of  all  problem* — that  of 
:he  Arab  refugees.  The  Rogers  formula  pro- 
vided for  their  repatriation  or  compensation, 
and  only  after  all  of  this  were  Israel  and 
its  neighbors  to  t>e  brought  together. 

The  Rogers  policy  statement  was  an  alarm- 
ing digression  from  the  only  viable  quest 
for  peace  In  the  Middle  East  We  hope  and 
believe  Mr.  Nixon  has  countered  It  satis- 
factorily. 

More  arms,  of  course.  Is  not  the  answer. 
With  the  delivery  of  50  Phantom  Jets  and 
Its  ratio  of  1  to  4  Arab  fighters.  Israel  prob- 
ably has  enough  arms,  at  least  the  way 
Israel  is  able  to  use  them. 

Nor  Lb  the  answer  In  aerial  and  commando 
forays  into  Egypt  which,  however  tactically 
successful,  are  still  war.  not  peace  The  cur- 
rent one-sided  Battle  of  Egypt  keeps  Nasser 
off  balance  but  it  also  keeps  the  watching 
world  on  edge. 

There  is  only  one  answer;  there  has  never 
been  any  other  answer  since  1948:  there  will 
never  be  another  answer:  that  Is  direct,  face- 
to-face  unconditional  negotiation  which  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  all  parties  to  exist. 

As  a  resolution  by  Rep.  Dante  Pascell  sets 
forth.  "There  can  bie  no  imposed  settlement 
upon  the  parties  to  this  dispute.  Peace  can 
only  be  achieved  by  working  out  their  differ- 
ence together  acroas  the  conference  table." 

Easier  said,  of  course,  than  done.  But  we 
are  delighted  to  hear  Mr.  Nixon  saying  It.  too. 


PRISONER  OP  PEACE— HONOR 
OVER  ALL. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnsiANA 
•    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker.  In  the  third 
volume  of  his  war  memoirs.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  has  this  to  say  about  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  events  of  the  times: 

Rudolph  Hess  was  a  good  looking,  youngish 
man  to  whom  Hitler  took  a  fancy,  and  who 
became  an  Intimate  member  of  the  personal 
staff  .  .  he  knew  and  wa«  capable  of  under- 
standing Hitler's  Inner  mind  .  .  his  hatred 
of  Soviet  Russia,  his  lust  to  destroy  Bolshe- 
vism, his  admiration  for  Britain  and  earnest 
wish  to  be  friends  with  the  British  Empire, 
his  contempt  for  most  other  countries  .  .  . 

In  the  same  work.  Churchill  went  on 
to  say  that  Hess  "came  to  us  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  though  without  authority, 
had  something  of  the  quality  of  an 
envoy." 

Later,  in  volume  III  of   the  Second 
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World  War,  he  wrote  of  the  treatment 
of  Hess : 

Reflecting  upon  the  whole  of  this  story. 
I  am  glad  not  to  be  responsible  for  the  way 
m  which  Hess  has  been  and  is  being  treated. 

During  the  last  few  days,  many  of  us 
here  on  the  Hill  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  talk  with  a  polite  and 
unassuming  young  man — Wolf  Rucdiger 
Hess,  the  only  child  of  Rudolph  and  Ilse 
Hess.  He  has  come  to  this  land,  known 
throughout  the  world  for  Its  humanity, 
in  the  simple  Interest  of  freedom  for 
his  father,  the  sole  occupant  of  Spandau. 
His  mission  is  humanitarian  and  only 
humanitarian. 

A  statement  prepared  In  1967,  cir- 
culated throughout  the  world,  and  signed 
by  more  than  100,000  people  from  all 
over  the  world,  speaks  for  Itself.  I  In- 
clude it  in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
Stattment 

On  October  1.  1967.  a  year  of  exUeme 
loneliness  will  draw  to  a  close  for  Rudolf 
Hess,  erstwhile  Relchsmlnlster,  who  con- 
tinues to  oe  Incarcerated  In  the  four-power 
prison  of  Berlln-Spandau.  He  Is  In  this  74th 
year,  his  27th  year  of  imprisonment. 

In  1946  the  Nuremberg  Court  Expressly 
exonerated  Rudolf  Hess  of  the  charges  of  war 
crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity  brought 
against  him.  The  only  count  on  which  he 
was  found  guilty  was  based  on  the  histori- 
cal and  political  accusation  that  he  had 
aided  and  abetted  the  preparations  for  and 
the  Implementation  of  a  war  of  aggression. 

The  unders:gned  are  not  however  con- 
cerned with  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case  of 
Hess.  It  Is  on  humanitarian  grounds  that 
we  wish  to  express  their  very  strong  view 
that  the  punlshmen*  inflicted  upon  Hess  has 
by  now  far  exceeded  any  justifiable  limits. 

We  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  a  po- 
litical prison  by  four  major  powers  for  the 
single  purpose  of  watching  the  slow  death 
of  an  aged  man  Is  not  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  this  age  which  Is  strlrlng  towards 
true  humanity. 

Within  the  framework  of  world  political 
affairs  to  which  the  governments  concerned 
must  dally  devote  their  attention,  the  case 
of  Hess  may  appear  to  be  Insignificant — yet 
this  flagrant  defiance  of  the  precepts  of  hu- 
manity may  set  a  tragic  precedent  If  no 
steps  are  taken  to  bring  It  to  an  end.  and 
this  Is  our  recommendation. 

Since  that  time  this  aged  and  Infirm 
man  has  been  placed  in  the  British  mili- 
tary hospital.  His  son  only  asks  that  his 
father  be  permitted  to  Join  hLs  aged  wile 
In  a  modest  home  for  his  few  remaining 
days — to  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
How  can  anyone,  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity, deny  such  a  simple,  universal,  hu- 
man prayer? 


PROBLEMS  OP  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  WIUIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLtNOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  today 
revealing  his  plans  for  the  acceleration 
of  the  national  effort  against  pollution. 
The  problem  has  many  facets  and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  working  with  the 
problem  for  years  already  know  only  too 
well  that  hasty,  high-sounding  legisla- 
tion or  Elxecutlve  pronouncements  will 
not  solve  It.  It  Is  complicated  by  many 
factors  of  nature  and  economics,  none 
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of  which  can  be  entirely  ignored  and  all 
of  which  must  be  to  some  extent  accom- 
modated. Past  efforts  have  moved  rather 
slowly  and  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
pace  was  the  lack  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Wrong  solutions  can  complicate 
rather  than  assist. 

In  the  matter  of  air  pollution  with 
which  I  have  been  more  closely  identi- 
fied we  have  now  had  2  years  experience 
with  the  first  really  comprehensive  plan 
for  determining  what  substances  in  the 
air  cause  undue  damage,  for  deciding 
upon  the  quality  of  air  to  be  achieved 
and  for  the  eventual  abatement  at  the 
local  and  even  factory  level.  Not  every- 
thing has  worked  as  well  or  as  rapidly 
as  we  had  hoped  but  it  has  Involved  the 
organizations  and  people  directly  af- 
fected. It  has  helped  point  up  the  need 
for  more  action. 

The  President  In  outlining  his  recom- 
mendations for  chanees  and  additions  to 
the  law  and  Government  policy  has 
wisely  built  upon  this  experience,  setting 
forth  bold  but  also  logical  and  realistic 
steps  to  hasten  the  day  when  our  en- 
vironment can  become  what  we  wish  It 
to  be  and  we  must  strive  for.  The  plan 
would  hasten  the  enforcement  of  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  emissions  to  the 
ultimate  possible  with  present  technol- 
ogy. It  would  then  push  both  Govern- 
ment action  and  private  efforts  to  pro- 
duce a  new  means  for  motor  vehicle  pro- 
pulsion which  would  minimize  or  elimi- 
nate pollutants  from  that  source.  In  the 
matter  of  Industrial  and  other  stationary 
sources  of  air  pollution  it  now  appears 
that  air  quality  should  be  as  uniform  as 
possible  over  the  country  and  standards 
should  be  determined  on  a  national  basis. 
Abatement  plans  and  execution  should. 
as  the  1967  act  provided,  remain  at  State 
and  regional  levels. 

Solid  waste  which  threatens  to  ensrulf 
us  before  many  more  years  go  by  is  a 
problem  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and 
one  which  has  no  answers  at  present. 
This,  despite  an  act  of  Congress  encour- 
aging new  systems  and  helping  with  ex- 
perimentation In  the  disposal  of  solid 
waste.  The  recommendations  contained 
In  the  message  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  More  disposable  containers  and 
recycling  of  containers  must  come  about. 
Research  at  this  time  Is  the  only  answer 
and  that  is  provided  for.  Junk  cars  pre- 
sent a  sizable  but  different  problem  and 
will  be  approached  more  directly. 

I  commend  the  President  on  a  sensi- 
ble, realistic  approach  which  does  not 
make  idle  recommendations  Incapable  of 
tu:compllshment  but  tries  to  set  forth 
those  things  that  can  Improve  our  en- 
vironment as  quickly  as  possible.  Great 
progress  should  be  possible  under  such 
leadership  and  I  trust  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  will  support 
and  carry  out  the  programs  outlined. 


FEBRUAR\   NEWSLETTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  vtaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we 
are  sending  our  February  newsletter  to 
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approximately  27.000  people  residing  In 
the  Eighth  District  of  Virginia  who  have 
furnished  their  names  and  addresses  and 
requested  a  copy.  The  newsletter,  which 
is  set  forth  In  full  below,  contains  the 
results  of  a  recent  opinion  poll  of  all 
homes  in  the  district  on  issues  confront- 
ing the  country. 

Members  may  be  Interested  in  learn- 
ing the  views  of  my  constituents  on  a 
variety  of  matters  Including  inflation, 
crime,  pollution,  and  disorder  In  our 
schools.  I  hope  they  will  take  the  time  to 
look  at  the  statistical  results  of  the  poll. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Tot;>  Congressman  Bill  Scott  Reports 

Pebruart  1970. 
congressional  ithics 

All  members  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  Joined  In  a  bill  to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  provide  that  any  honorarium  of  $300 
or  more  from  a  single  source  and  any  unse- 
cured debt  obtained  by  a  Member  In  the 
amount  of  $10,000  or  more  be  reported  to 
that  Committee.  These  two  requirements 
would  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year  and  supplement  last  year's  attempt 
to  eliminate  any  fraud  or  conflict  of  Interest 
by  Members  of  the  Congress.  The  Committee 
also  Issued  an  advisory  opinion  stating  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  attempt  to  as- 
sist all  constituents  In  their  relationship 
with  the  E^xecutlve  Branch  of  the  govern- 
ment but  should  not  request  favoritism  or 
threaten  reprisal  If  requests  are  not  granted. 
Of  course,  federal  criminal  statutes  bar  a 
Congressman  from  receiving  compensation 
for  Intervening  on  behalf  of  a  constituent 
with  a  federal  agency. 
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ACllVlliU  IN  BRIZr 

The  vetoed  Labor-HE W  -OEO  Appropria- 
tion Bill  Is  again  being  considered  In  Com- 
mittee and  will  come  before  the  House  for 
action  about  February  18.  It  Is  expected  that 
most,  but  not  all,  of  Impacted  aid  funds  will 
be  retained. 

A  measure  to  transfer  Jurisdiction  over 
the  District  of  Columbia  correctional  insti- 
tutions at  Lorton  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Oovemment  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  been  favorably  recommended  by 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  House. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insur- 
ance and  Health  Benefits  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings to  begin  March  18  on  federal  employees' 
health  benefit  programs.  Among  the  mat- 
ters which  will  be  considered  Is  the  ratio 
of  sharing  of  the  costs  of  health  benefits 
between  the  Government  and  the  employee. 
I  hope  that  the  program  can  be  amended 
so  that  the  cost  of  benefits  can  be  shared 
between  the  Government  and  employees  on 
a  50-50  basis. 

The  Speaker  removed  from  the  House 
Calendar  a  measure  scheduled  to  be  con- 
sidered last  Thursday  to  increase  the  tim- 
ber yield  from  commercial  forest  land  of  na- 
tional forests. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Governor,  I 
urged  that  the  full  weight  of  his  office  be 
given  to  the  completion  of  Interstate  66 
from  the  Beltway  Into  Washington.  In  my 
opinion,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  a  further 
delay  In  constructing  this  vital  Interstate 
link. 

The  President's  budget  includes  $600,000 
for  pre-constructlon  planning  funds  for  the 
Salem  Church  Dam. 

A  new  measure  to  curb  pornography  has 
been  approved  by  «  House  Subcommittee  and 
will  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of 
our  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
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A  recent  bill  I  Introduced  would  exempt  the 
first  $250  of  Interest  on  money  deposited  In 
thrift  Institutions  to  encourage  further  sav- 
ings. It  Is  felt  that  the  additional  funds 
deposited  could  be  loaned  for  home  building 
and  help  relieve  both  the  tight  money  mar- 
ket and  high  Interest  rates. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
protect  pensioners  and  dependent  parents  of 
servicemen  killed  in  action  against  any  re- 
duction In  their  combined  benefits  from 
Social  Security  and  Veterans  pensions. 

The  Defense  Communication  Agency  will 
lease  space  at  Newton  Square  In  Reston  until 
two  new  buildings  containing  approximately 
97,500  square  feet  of  space  are  constructed 
on  11  acres  of  land.  The  new  buildings  In 
Reston  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  first  of  next  year. 

president's  BtTocrr 

The  budget  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  President  Indicates  receipts  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  or  $202.1  billion  and  expendi- 
tures of  $200.8  billion,  with  a  surplus  of 
$1.3  billion.  This  compares  with  an  antici- 
pated surplus  this  year  of  $1.5  billion  and  a 
surplus  for  1969  of  $3.2  billion.  During  the 
sixties  there  was  a  deficit  In  government 
spending  totaling  $57  billion  and  the  cost- 
of-living  Increased  by  25%  which  apparently 
contributed  substantially  to  the  present  high 
Interest  rate,  tight  money  and  Inflationary 
pressures.  I  certainly  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  services  which  need  to  be 
provided  by  the  government  without  increas- 
ing the  budget  estimates  or  again  having 
deficit  spending. 

Poll  results:  You  may  be  interested  in 
the  following  tabulation  of  answers  received 
to  date  from  our  opinion  poll.  Somewhat 
over  33,000  questionnaires  were  returned  and 
the  results  In  percentages  are  set  forth  below : 


Yes 


No 
No     opinion 


1.  It  the  cost  at  living  continues  to  ris«,  would  you  favor— 

(a)  General  cutback  of  Government  profrims? 75  24 

(b)  Freezing  all  Government  annuities  sucli  as  social  sscurity 

and  veterans'  payments  at  the  present  level? 22 

(c)  Federal  wage  and  price  controls? 60 

2.  Oo  you  favor  - 

(a)  Providing  food  stamps  at  low  cost  to  needy  finiliw? 78 

Cb)  Federally  guaranteed  minimum  income? 21 

(c)  Requiring  all  able  bodied  adults  to  be  availabi*  lor  work 

before  receiving  welfare  aid? 92 

3.  Oo  you  favor  social  security- 

fa)  Payments  tied  to  cost  of  liying? 83 

(b)  Deduction  increases  to  obtain  higlter  payments? 30 

(c)  Amendment  to  allow  higlier  earned  income  by  annuitant?.         76 

4.  It  tlie  draft  is  continued,  do  you  believe  the  present  law  is  ade- 

quate?    59 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  space  program  (nancing  should  b« — 

(a)  Continued  at  the  present  level? 51 

(b)  Increased? 14 

(c)  Decreased?.  .  65 

6.  Do  you  favor  reducing  the  penalty  ttr  1st  oflenst  use  and  posses- 

sion of  marihuana? . . 48  49 


75 

35 

19 

74 

7 

15 

59 

17 

31 

10 

45 
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33 
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l«o 
No    opinion 


7.  To  reduce  crime,  would  you  favor— 

(a)  Denying  bail  to  persons  previously  convicted  of  a  felony 

or  presently  on  bail  wlio  are  again  arrested  for  a 
felony? 91 

(b)  Making  a  felony  all  crimes  involving  a  gun  and  the  use 

or  threat  of  force? 90 

8.  Do  you  favor  U.S.  recognition  of  Red  China? 48 

9.  To  deal  with  air  and  water  pollution,  do  you  favor— 

(a)  Federal  laws  governing  industrial  pollution? 85 

(b)  Permitting  States  to  exercise  control? 51 

(c)  Federal  funds  and  State  control? 39 

(d)  Tax  credit  to  private  industry? 50 

10.  Some  Members  of  Congress  feel  the  President  should  consult 

with  the  Congress  and  receive  its  approval  prkir  to  any  future 
commitment  of  troops  to  combat  abroad.  Oo  you  agree  with  this 
position? 65 

11.  Oo  you  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  share  a  fixed 

percentage  of  tax  funds  with  the  States? 69 

If  answer  is  "yes"  should  it  be — 

(a)  Based  on  population? . .         60 

(b)  Based  on  percentage  of  funds  collected  in  a  State? 62 

(c)  Based  on  formula  whereby  higher  percentage  be  given 

to  poor  States? 49 

12.  Do  you  believe  Federal  assistance  should  be  denied  colleges 

which— 

(a)  Fail  to  have  a  plan  to  deal  with  campus  disorders? 73 

(b)  Terminate  ROtC  programs? 48 

(c)  Refuse  to  do  important  Government  reseatdi? 48 
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There  seems  to  be  substantial  agreement 
In  the  need  to  stem  the  crime  rate,  reduce 
pollution  and  quiet  campus  disorders.  Most 
people  favor  providing  food  stamps  at  low 
cost  to  needy  families,  tying  Social  Security 
payments  to  the  cost  of  living  and  allowing 
those  receiving  Social  Sectirlty  to  earn  more. 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  nearly  even 
division  of  opinion  on  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing the  penalty  for  first  offense  use  and 
possession  of  marihuana  and  whether  Red 
China  should  be  recognized. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  supplementing  your 
answers  with  opinions  on  other  Issues  con- 
fronting the  country  and  for  the  construc- 
tive suggestions  regarding  future  question- 
naires. One  constituent  suggested  that  my 


personal  views  be  stated  in  each  instance 
but  I  am  fearful  that  this  would  make  the 
poll  less  objective  and.  of  course,  my  views 
are  frequently  interwoven  Into  the  monthly 
newsletters  forwarded  to  you. 

OTHER     SUGGESTIONS     BT     CONSITnTENTS 

Tliat  there  be  a  70-year  age  limitation  for 
members  of  Congress  and  that  the  seniority 
system  be  revised  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  the  Chairman  of  each  Committee;  that 
there  be  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  give  the  respective  states  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  public  schools;  that  retired 
military  men  be  employed  as  policemen  and 
also  to  enforce  discipline  in  the  public 
schools:  that  It  be  illegal  for  one  person  to 
sell  a  mailing  lict  to  another. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   THE   BOY   SCOUTS 
OF  AMERICA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW    YORK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  large 
part  the  future  of  America  depends  on 
the  proper  development  of  Its  youth.  It 
Is  they  who  eventually  take  over  the 
reins  of  leadership  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  carve  our  destiny  as  well  as  chart 
the  course  for  future  generations. 
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Since  their  founding  on  Pebniary  8. 
1910.  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have 
played  a  vital  part  in  promoting  the 
proper  development  of  our  youth  in 
league  with  parents,  churches,  and 
schools  throughout  our  country.  For 
their  contribution  they  deserve  the 
cheers  of  a  grateful  Nation. 

This  week  we  honor  Boy  Scouts 
throughout  the  country  and  their  slogan 
for  the  occasion  is  indicative  of  the  im- 
pressive sUbihty  of  this  fine  group  of 
Americans— "Sixty  Years  of  Scouting." 
What  we  are  really  honoring  Is  60  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  American  Ideals 
and  spirit  and  the  glorious  pride  that 
comes  with  promoting  the  essence  of 
America. 

Boy  Scout  leadership  has  concerned 
itself  with  the  development.  In  young 
men.  of  the  attributes  of  self-reliance, 
initiative,  physical  strength,  endurance, 
courage,  and  patriotism.  The  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  work  closely  with  the  com- 
munity sponsoring  them,  and  help  Amer- 
ican boys  from  eight  through  ado- 
le.Ncence  learn  to  fend  for  themselves 
against  the  elements.  This  development 
of  skills  engenders  within  them  a  spirit 
of  self-re'tance  so  necessary  for  satis- 
factory achievement  In  future  yea-s. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  building  of  the  man 
of  tom:!rrow  is  one  of  the  biggest  tasks 
confront  ng  America  today.  The  fulfill- 
ment cf  ^ur  national  d°stiny  has  been 
vastly  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  Boy 
Scouti  who  can  pride  th'mselves  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  time,  their  efforts. 
and  their  energies  have  been  decidedly 
well  invested. 

Approximately  6  million  scouts  and 
leaders  have  subscribed  to  the  high  Ideals 
of  the  Scout  oath  and  the  Scout  law 
s'nce  the  founding  of  the  organization 
»n  1910.  This  is  evidence  enough  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  have  more  than  earnestly 
attempted  to  meet  their  responsibilities, 
their  aim"*,  and  their  objectives. 

For  their  efforts  and  for  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  democracy, 
once  again,  "Congratulations.  Boy 
Scouts  of  Amerca.  for  60  yeais  of  out- 
standmg  servrce  to  America  and  Ameri- 
cans." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Reform  has  be«n  the  theme  of  the  new  Ad- 
mlnutrmtlon  As  a  result.  Issues  like  tax  re- 
form, draft  reform,  reform  of  the  electoral 
system,  postal  reform,  and  welfare  reform 
dominated  Congressional  activity  during  the 
session. 

The  emphasis  on  reform  will  continue  this 
year  A  number  of  legislative  proposals  which 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  future 
of   America   are   awaiting   action 

Vietnam  and  Inflation  remain  in  the  fore- 
front. 

As  we  move  Into  the  decade  of  the  70s.  we 
must  give  special  attention  to  the  protection 
of  our  environment. 

This,  the  second  session  of  the  Slst  Con- 
gress, promises  to  be  a  busy  one. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  MKSKU.L. 

sKvts  Bn.LS  rAssco 
I  was  highly  gratified  by  the  passage  of 
seven  Important  legislative  measures  which 
I  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  this  session.  The  measures  are: 

1  A  Bin  Providing  for  the  Direct  Election 
of  the  President  (passed  by  the  House); 

2  A  BUI  to  Grant  Congressional  Consent 
to  the  Connecticut-New  York  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Transportation  Compact  (passed  by 
the  Hotise  and  Senate  and  signed  by  the 
President); 

3.  A  BUI  to  Reform  the  Census  and  Insure 
lU  Conndentlallty    (passed  by  the  House); 

4.  A  Bill  Relating  to  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment (passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  President) ; 

5.  A  BUI  to  Raise  Salaries  of  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Employees  (passed  by  the 
House); 

6  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Voting  RlghU  Act 
of  1065  to  Extend  lU  Provisions  Nationwide 
(passed  by  the  House) ; 

7.  A  Resolution  CalUng  for  Peace  With 
Justice  In  Vietnam  (Identical  to  resolution 
which  passed  the  House) . 
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MESKILL  NEWSLETTER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or    CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  inte.id  ;o  send  out  my  newsletter  re- 
porting on  congressional  activities  dur- 
ing the  fiist  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  text  of  my  yearend  re- 
port in  the  CoifCKCssioNAL  Record.  The 
text  follows: 

CONCBXSSltAN    MKSXIU.    RXPOBTB   TO    YotT 

PBBa<7*aT  1970. 
Deab  PaiKNo:  In  December  we  completed 
the  sixth  longest  leglslaUTe  session  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  Congress.  While 
the  session  was  notable  for  the  slimmest  leg- 
islative output  In  38  years.  Congress  did  take 
major  InlUatlves  in  several  Important  areas. 
This  was  time-consuming. 


TAX  anoan 

Tax  reform  was  a  big  laaue  In  the  put  aes- 
alon  of  Congress  A  fair  and  equitable  tax 
law  was  the  aim.  While  the  bill  finally  en- 
acted Into  law  does  not  please  everybody.  It 
Is  a  step  m  the  right  direction.  It  U  a 
beginning. 

As  the  first  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  raise  the 
personal  Income  tax  exemption  from  $600  to 
•13(X>.  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  modified  version 
of  this  measure  included  In  the  tax  bill 
signed  by  the  President.  The  compromise  to 
raise  the  personal  exemption  to  t7S0.  while 
Inadequate,  is  an  Improvement. 

•'Operation  Snowball,"  an  effort  by  Con- 
necticut women  to  secure  passage  of  my  bill. 
H.R.  60.  brought  the  personal  exemption  Is- 
sue home  to  many  Congressmen  and 
Senators. 

I  pledge  to  drive  for  additional  Increases 
in  the  personal  exemption  until  It  reaches 
a  realistic  level. 

roaiT  oiTicx  amd  cnrn,  bebvicx  com mrtkx 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  I  enthusiastically 
tackled  the  postal  reform  Issue. 

In  short  order.  It  became  clear  to  me  that 
the  Poet  Office  was  engaged  In  a  "race  with 
catastrophe."  Outmoded  facilities  and  ar- 
chlac  management  practices  have  produced 
unsatisfactory  working  conditions.  The  de- 
livery of  the  Nation's  mall  has  suffered  as  a 
result. 

Convinced  that  only  total  reform  will  save 
the  postal  system  from  collapse.  I  have 
pressed  for  meaningful  postal  reform. 

SOCLAI.    SECtTHrrT 

The  cruel  grip  of  Inflation  made  passage  of 
an  Increase  in  social  security  benefits  im- 
perative. Congress  reacted  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  America's  senior  citizens  Uvlng  on 
fixed  Incomes  by  passing  a  15-percent  across- 
the-board  Increase  In  social  security  benefits. 

Here  is  what  the  15-percent  Increase  means 
to  you: 
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The  benefit  Increase  was  the  only  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act  considered 
by  Congress  during  the  First  Seealon.  I  had 
hoped  to  see  Congress  undertake  major  re- 
vision of  the  Act  last  year,  but  Ume  ran  out. 

I  do  expect  further  revisions  this  year, 
however.  I  pledge  to  continue  to  fight  for 
passage  of  provisions  to  tie  future  benefit 
Incraaaaa  to  the  coet-of-llvlng  index  and  to 
scrap  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings an  Individual  can  receive  and  still  re- 
main eligible  for  benefits. 

voTiMC  Bxcoao 

I  voted  for:  Tax  Reform  Bill;  Census  Re- 
form (Meaklll  Bill):  Antl-balllstlc  Missile 
DefenM:  Peace  Corpa  Appropriations;  Hous- 
ing BUI;  Draft  Reform;  Increased  Funding 
for  Water  Pollution  Control;  Electoral  Col- 
lege Reform  (Mesklll  BUI);  15-Percent  In- 
crease In  Social  Security  Benefiu;  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act;  National 
Votlnc  Blghta  Act  (MesklU  Bill);  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Pay  Increases  (Mesklll 
BUI):  Drug  Abuse  EducaUon  Act;  To  Estab- 


lish the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunl- 
Uea  for  Spanish  Speaking  People;  ConnecU- 
cut-New  Tork  Railroad  Passenger  Trans- 
portation Compact  (Mesklll  Bill);  Clean  Air 
Act;  Child  Nutrition  Act;  Vietnam  Reso- 
lution (Mesklll  Resolution);  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Bill  (Mesklll  Bill) . 

I  voted  against  Farm  Subsidy  Progrvn; 
Supersonic  Transport;  Surtax;  Foreign  Aid: 
Use  of  Tax  Dollars  to  Build  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts:  Trade 
With  Communist  Natlona. 

mnj^  iNTaoDT7Css 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
many  bills  which  I  Introduced  during  the 
First  Seaslon  of  the  91st  Congress.  The  bills 
cover  a  broad  range  of  Issues  dealing  with 
problems  facing  America  today. 

H  R.  50 — A  Bill  To  Double  the  Income  Tax 
Exemption. 

H.R.  5543 — A  BUI  To  Remove  the  Social 
Security  Earnings  LlnUtatlon. 

HJl.  7014— A  BUI  To  Provide  Tax  Credits 
for  Water  and  Air  Pollution  Faculties. 
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Hit.  12473 — A  Bill  To  Include  Teachers 
Under  Medicare. 

H.R.  10800 — A  Bill  To  AboIUh  the  OU  Im- 
port Quota  System  Over  a  10- Year  Period. 

H.R.  11031 — A  Bill  To  Prevent  the  Use  of 
Malls  To  Send  Obscene  Materials  To  Minors. 

H.R  13311— A  BUI  To  Continue  the  Golden 
Eagle  Passport  Program  To  Our  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Areas. 

H  R.  1332S — A  BUI  To  Establish  a  Lifetime 
Fee  for  Senior  Cltl»ns  for  AdnUsslon  To 
Certain  Outdoor  Recreation  Areas. 

H.R.  12806 — A  BUI  To  Amend  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act. 

H.R.  13198 — A  BUI  To  Establish  an  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Trust  Fund. 

H.J.  Res.  455— A  Resolution  To  Allow  Vol- 
untary Prayers  In  Public  Schools. 

Address  all  correspondence  to:  The  Hon- 
orable Thomas  J.  Mesklll.  1017  Longworth 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
Phone:  (202)  235-4476).  or  to:  The  Honor- 
able Thomas  J.  Mesklll.  Room  406.  City  Hall, 
New  Britain.  (Connecticut  06051.  Phone:  229- 
0773. 

A  special  service:  I  am  privileged  to  t>e 
able  to  offer  a  fine  16  mm  color  movie  with 
soxmd  track  of  the  launch  of  Apollo  11  for 
showing  to  civil  groups  and  organizations  In 
the  Sixth  District.  Please  contact  my  District 
Office  If  you  wish  this  dramatic  film  for  use 
by  your  organization. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY   OP   THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  U.S.  JAYCEES 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees — a 
youth-oriented  organization  which  has 
been  the  training  ground  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  Nation's  leaders  during 
the  past  half  century- 

As  former  chairman  of  the  board  and 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Jaycee 
chapter  in  my  hometown  of  Schoolcraft, 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  personally 
familiar  with  some  of  the  Ideals,  goals, 
and  purposes  of  this  outstanding  orga- 
nization. Scattered  throughout  my  con- 
gressional district  are  many  public  ofB- 
clals  and  civic  leaders  who  received  their 
introduction  to  public  service  through 
Jaycee  activities.  This  carries  through  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress  where  many  former 
Jaycees  now  serve  as  Representatives 
and  Senators. 

The  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  has 
become,  in  a  remarkably  short  period  of 
time,  a  major  policy  voice  in  American 
society.  Providing,  on  the  one  hand  serv- 
ice to  thousands  of  Individual  American 
cities  and  towns,  and  proposing,  in  na- 
tional convention,  recommendations  to 
the  people  and  the  Goverrunent  alike,  the 
Jaycees  have  captured  the  attention  and 
respect  of  all  America. 

Local  problems  of  every  kind  receive 
the  attention  of  the  Jaycees,  from  litter- 
strewn  sidewalks  to  lack  of  adequate  po- 
Uee  or  educational  facilities.  Juvenile 
delinquency  Is  a  prime  target  of  several 
Jaycee  programs.  Including  some  that 
are  national  In  scope.  In  the  matter  of 
overall  civic  Improvement,  programs  have 
been  launched  by  virtually  every  Jaycee 
chapter  in  the  country,  each  according 
to  professional  planning  requimnents. 
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Today,  there  are  6,000  Jaycee  chapters 
in  the  United  States,  with  309,614  mem- 
bers. In  addition,  the  Jaycee  idea  has 
been  carried  throughout  the  world,  with 
2,546  chapters  and  89,499  members  in 
more  than  80  nations. 

The  Jaycee  creed,  written  by  William 
Brownfleld  in  1946,  summarizes  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  Jaycees  in  God,  in 
humanity,  and  in  America: 

We  beUeve  that  faith  In  Ood  gives  mean- 
ing and  purpose  to  human  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  economic  Justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  men  through  free  enterprise; 

That  government  should  be  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men; 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  In  human 
personality; 

And  that  service  to  humanity  Is  the  best 
work  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  salute  the  Jaycees  for  the  service 
they  perform,  touching  on  so  many  vital 
areas  of  our  American  life.  I  hope  the 
Jaycee  spirit  will  continue  to  prevail  so 
that  individual  initiative  will  continue 
to  flourish  in  this  country  and  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  those  traditions  essential 
to  all  of  us. 
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LITHUANIA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MAssACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month 
of  February  marks  the  719th  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
State.  To  commemorate  this  momentous 
occasion,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Recokd.  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people,  a  letter  from 
the  Lithuanian-American  Community  of 
America.  I  would  also  like  to  include  a 
copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416.  which  passed  this  body  in  1965  and 
the  other  body  in  1966,  urging  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  certain  action  in  this  re- 
gard: 

A   Sx:ven-Centx7KT   QtnesT   por   Fxzedom 

(BSAVE    LrrHXTANIA) 

During  the  month  of  February.  Lith- 
uanian-Americans will  be  commemorating 
the  719th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Lithuanian  State  when  Mlndaugas  the 
Oreat  unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities 
Into  one  kingdom  In  1251  and  the  52nd  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
Uc  of  Lithuania  which  took  place  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918.  But  this  celebration  of  Lith- 
uania's Independence  Day  will  not  be  sim- 
ilar to  American  celebration  of  the  Fotirth 
of  July.  It  wlU  contain  no  note  of  Joy.  no 
jubUant  tone  of  achievement  and  victory. 
On  the  contrary,  the  observance  will  be 
somber,  sorrowful,  underlined  with  the  grim 
accent  of  defeat  and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania 
has  lost  Its  Independence,  and  today  sur- 
vives only  as  a  captive  nation  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  Commiuilst  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  In  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  States 
by  legal  or  democratic  processes.  The  Soviet 
Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia by  force  of  arms  In  June  of  1940. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  people  who 
have  Uved  peacefiUly  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic   trotn   time   Immemorial.   Their   lan- 


guage Is  the  oldest  In  Europe  today.  They 
were  united  Into  a  State  more  than  7(X)  years 
ago,  and  by  the  15th  century  their  nation 
extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  almost  to  the  gates  of  Moscow.  Their 
fortunes  graduaUy  declined  and  the  nation 
was  completely  taken  over  by  Russia  In  1795. 

The  Intensive  and  determined  struggle  for 
freedom  and  Independence  from  CTzarlstic 
Russia  was  climaxed  on  February  16,  1918, 
by  the  Declaration  of  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional CouncU,  proclaiming  the  restoration 
of  the  Independence  to  Lithuania. 

The  February  Sixteenth  Declaration  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly  In  1920.  Thus,  follow- 
ing the  wUl  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  the 
re-establlshment  of  an  Independent  State  of 
Lithuania,  with  Its  capltol  In  the  city  of 
Vilnius  was  accomplished.  A  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition by  many  free  countries  followed. 
On  September  22.  1921,  Lithuania  was  re- 
ceived as  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  thereby  Lithuania  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  conununlty  of  sov- 
ereign nations.  A  full  diplomatic  recognition 
by  the  United  States  of  America  on  July  28, 
1922,  was  followed  soon,  also  with  de  ^ure 
recognition,  by  other  world  powers — Oreat 
Britain.  France,  Italy  and  Japan. 

Soviet  Russia  recognized  de  jure  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  in  1920,  and  on  July 
12th  of  the  same  year  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  Lithuania  which  stated  that: 

"The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  the  sover- 
eignty and  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  with  aU  the  Juridical  rights  associated 
with  such  a  declaration,  and  forever  re- 
nounces, In  good  faith,  all  Russian  sovereign 
rights,  which  It  previously  bad  In  regards  to 
Lithuanian  Nation  and  Its  territory?' 

The  re-estabUshment  of  an  Independent 
State  of  Lithuania  and  her  return  to  the 
self-governing  commtinlty  of  nations  Is  the 
most  significant  historical  event  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  for  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tion, whose  political  maturity,  economic 
achievements  and  cultural  creativity  were 
manifested  during  the  period  of  restored  In- 
dependence (1918-1940). 

During  the  Second  World  War,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  became  a  victim  of  Soviet 
Russia's  and  Nazi  Germany's  conspiracy  and 
aggression,  and  as  a  result  of  secret  agree- 
ments between  those  two  powers  of  August 
23rd  and  September  28th.  1939.  became  in- 
vaded and  occupied  by  Soviet  Russian  armed 
forces  on  June  15.  1040. 

Since  the  days  of  Soviet  Russian  occupa- 
tion, tbowever,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
waged  an  Intensive  fight  for  freedom.  During 
the  period  between  1944  and  1952  alone,  some 
30,000  freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  In  an 
organised  resistance  movement  against  the 
Invaders.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
were  Imprisoned  or  driven  to  Siberia. 
Though  that  resistance  movement  was  weak- 
ened and  finally  subdued  due  to  a  failure  to 
get  any  material  aid  from  the  West,  never- 
theless, the  Lithuanian  people  are  continuing 
their  passive  resistance  against  Soviet 
Russian  genocldal  aggression  to  this  very  day. 

The  United  States  of  America,  mindful  of 
Its  own  striiggle  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, has  remained  sensitive  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  other  people  for  self-determination. 
For  this  reason,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  are  grateful  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  denouncing  the  Soviet 
Russian  aggression  in  Lithuania  and  for  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  aUen  subjugation  of 
Lithuania  since  1940.  The  United  States 
continues  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of 
Lithuania.  The  Lithuanian  Legation  at 
Washington,  D.C,  Consulates  General  In 
New  Tork,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  a  Con- 
sulate In  Boston  are  recognized  and  are 
functlocUng. 

Recently  the  United  States  C<Migress  passed 
H.  Con.  Rea.  416  that  calls  for  freedom  for 
the  BalUe  States.  AU  freedom-loving  Amer- 
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icana  should  urge  tBe  Prwldent  of  the 
United  StAtes  to  implement  this  leglslftUon 
by  bringing  up  the  question  of  the  Uberm- 
tlon  of  the  Baltic  States  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  urging  the  Soviets  to  withdraw 
from  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia 
,  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  719th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
state,  and  the  62nd  anniversary  of  the  ea- 
tabUshment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania, 
the  Lithuanian- American  Conununlty  of  the 
USA.  Inc..  representing  all  Lithuanian- 
Americans  throughout  the  nation,  most  fer- 
ventlv  appeals  to  the  representaUves  of  the 
Federal.  Swte  and  local  governments,  relig- 
ious leaders,  labor  unions.  clvU.  political  and 
professional  organizations,  academic  and 
cultural  Institutions,  news  media  and  to  the 
people  of  good  wlU.  to  support  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  self-de- 
termination and  to  national  Independence  in 
their  own  country. 

The  free  world  can  never  rest  in  peace, 
knowing  that  In  Lithuania  under  Soviet 
rule,  religious  persecution  Is  prevalent  and 
basic  human  freedoms  and  rights  are  denied 
to  the  Lithuanian  people. 

LiTHUANIAN-AMEaiCAN      COMMUNTTT      OF 

THB  United  States  of  AxxaiCA.  Imc. 
Chicago.  Iu...  February  1970. 

H.  Con.  Rks.  416 
Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  U  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation: 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in 
Its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States:  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativ^s 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  State* — 

( a  I  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations -and  at  other  appro- 
priate international  fortims  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia.  LatvU.  and  UthuanU. 
and 

(b»  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rlghu  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 
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which  has  been  placed  against  the  Re- 
public of  Rhodesia.  As  you  know,  this 
embargo  has  forced  the  United  States  to 
purchase  chromium  ore  which  is  vital  to 
our  defense  effort  from  the  Soviet  Union 
instead  of  Rhodesia.  Recently,  Mr.  L.  O. 
Bliss,  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Foote  Mineral  Co..  presented 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  regarding  our  need  for 
chormlum  ore.  For  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  hereby  Inserting 
Mr.  Bliss'  testimony  Into  the  Ricord  : 
Statement  of  L.   O.   Bliss 


February  10,  1970 


TRADE  EMBARGO  AGAINST 
RHODESIA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF   CEOBCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 
Mr  BLACKBURN.  Ur.  Speaker,  many 
speeches  have  been  made  before  this 
body    concerning    the    trmde    embargo 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  Members:  I 
am  L.  G.  Bliss.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  ExecuUve  Officer  of  Poote 
Mineral  Company,  a  Pennsylvania  corpora- 
tion. Since  1932  Ftoote  Mineral  Company  has 
been  the  sole  owner  of  Rhodeslan  Vanadium 
Corporation,  a  Delaware  corporation,  which 
owns  and  operates  chromium  ore  deposits 
and  mines  In  the  Great  Dyke  region  near 
Salisbury.  Rhodesia.  Prior  to  the  establish- 
ment   of    economic    sanctions    against    the 
Rhodeslan  government,   these  deposits  con- 
sUtured   one   of   Poote    Mineral   Company's 
principal  sources  of  chromium  ore  for  the 
production  in   the  United   States  of  ferro- 
chromium  and   other  chromium-containing 
alloys.  These  alloys  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction   of   stainless   steel,    tool    steels,   and 
other  high   performance  metals  and   alloys. 
The  distribution  of  the  mineral  riches  in 
the  earth's  crust  having  been  decided  many 
mlllenia  before  political  boundarlea  were  es- 
tablished   it   has   been   customary   through 
the    ages    to    share    the    world's    resources 
through  trade  between  nations.  This  Inter- 
change of  the  materials  vital  to  civilization 
Is  conducted  between  nations  of  widely  di- 
vergent political  and  philosophic  views,  and 
is  rarely  Interrupted  except  In  the  face  of 
hostlUUes — m  which  case  the  supply  of  stra- 
tegic materials  becomes  a  matter  of  utmost 
importance  to  a  nation's  defense. 

The  principal  sources  of  high  grade  metal- 
lurgical chrome  ores  carrying  a  ratio  of 
chrome  to  Iron  of  3  to  1  or  better  are  located 
in  Rhodesia,  the  Soviet  Union,  Turkey.  Iran. 
'Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  It  Is  l>elleved  that  the  reserves 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  extensive,  but  reli- 
able quantitative  Information  Is  not  avail- 
able. Excluding  Russia  for  the  moment.  It  Is 
significant  that,  of  the  chromium  ore  re- 
serves of  some  440  million  tons  estimated  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  approximately  300  mil- 
lion tons  are  located  In  Rhodesia 

Companies  engaged  In  the  production  of 
chromium  alloys  recognize  the  importance  of 
differentiating  among  various  types  of 
chrome  ores.  They  recognize  that  to  speak 
only  in  terms  of  the  total  chromium  con- 
tained In  the  ore  U  exceedingly  misleading. 
Ores  charged  Into  a  furnace  must  be  care- 
fully selected  not  only  for  chromium  con- 
lent,  but  also  for  the  chromium-Iron  ratio, 
the  magnesium  ozlde-to-alumlnum  oxide 
ratio,  the  physical  size  of  the  ore  particles, 
and   the   level   of   undesirable   Impurities. 

For  example.  Poote  Mineral  Company  proc- 
esses a  low  carbon  grade  of  ferrochrome  by 
a  two-stage  process.  In  the  first  stage  a 
chrome  slUclde  Is  produced.  It  requires  a  one 
to  four  Inch  lumpy  ore  with  a  chrome-Iron 
ratio  In  excess  of  three  parts  of  chrome  to  one 
of  iron.  To  Insure  furnace  efficiencies,  the 
ratio  of  the  magnesium  oxide  content  to  the 
aluminum  oxide  content  must  be  controlled 
at  about  1.5  to  1. 

In  the  second  stage  the  chrome  slllclde  so 
produced  la  mixed  with,  among  other  raw 
materials,  a  high  ratio  chrome-to-lron  ore. 
but  of  a  BubstanUally  finer  particle  size.  Ob- 
viously, the  assay  of  the  resultant  product  Is 
at  least  In  part  dependent  upon  the  quality 


of  the  ore  used.  Deviation  from  proper  ore 
mixes  in  either  of  the  two  stages  of  the 
process  materially  affects  the  economics  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  resultant  product. 
Hence,  a  high  chromium  content  alone  does 
not  qualify  an  ore  for  metallurgical  use. 
Moat  certainly,  chrome  units  available 
around  the  world  cannot  be  added  together 
as  If  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing  in 
the  determination  of  balance  between  supply 
and  demand. 

These  commenU,  In  part,  explain  why 
Poote  Mineral  Company,  in  operaUng  lu 
Rhodeslan  mines  over  the  past  37  years,  not 
only  consumed  the  toul  output  of  lu  own 
mines  but  also  purchased  chrome  ore  of  dif- 
fering characteristics  from  other  areas  of  the 
world,  principally  Turkey  However,  since 
1065  Russian  ore  has  also  been  used  In  in- 
creasing quantities.  It  also  explains  in  part 
why  other  companies  have  maintained 
chrome  operations  in  Rhodesia  and  have  re- 
Ued  heavily  upon  the  lumpy  pod-type  high 
grade  chrome  ore  which  Is  abundant  In  that 
country. 

Usually  mining  techniques  differ,  depend- 
ing on  the  manner  in  which  the  ore  occurs. 
The  deposits  being  worked  by  the  Rhodeslan 
Vanadium  Corporation  are  of  a  layered  t>-pe, 
dipping  at  an  acute  angle.  This  t>-pe  of  oc- 
currence results  In  the  development  of  a 
complex  system  of  shafts,  stopes  and  drifts 
to  mine  the  ore  which  occurs  In  layers  from 
four  to  six  inches  In  thickness.  Thus,  It  can 
be  appreciated  that  over  a  period  of  37  years 
the  honeycomb  of  tunnels  extends  for  many 
thousands  of  feet  under  the  surface.  If  such 
a  complex  U  left  unattended,  it  would  flood 
and  the  serpentine  walls  of  the  tunneU 
would  collapse.  If  this  were  permitted  to 
occur.  It  Is  Judged  economically  unfeasible 
to  reach  the  previously  developed  ore 

We  estimate  that  Rhodeslan  Vanadium 
Corporation  has  at  lU  disposal  over  a  hun- 
dred years  of  ore  reserves,  assuming  a  min- 
ing rate  of  100,000  tons  a  year.  It  Is  difficult 
to  place  a  dollar  value  on  such  a  reserve.  It 
Is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  of  locating 
another  reserve  of  equal  proportions  else- 
where In  the  earth's  crust — If  indeed  one  ex- 
ists ouUlde  of  either  Rhodesia  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Prior    to    the    sanctions    the    Rhodeslan 
Vanadium  Corporation  employed  about  1,100 
workers.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  pay- 
roll differs  today.  The  employees  are  housed, 
fed.   hospitalized   and   schooled.   Recreation 
facilities  are  also  provided.  Rhodeslan  Vana- 
dium Corporation  has  consistently  exceeded 
the  lawful  minimum  requirements  In  these 
matters.  We  operate  a  thousand-acre  farm 
which  provides  an  abundance  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  basic  to  the  diet  of  our  work  force 
and  their  families  totalling  4,000  people.  This 
complex  operation  has  produced  between  60 
and  100  thousand  tons  of  high  grade  chrome 
ore  per  year  In  the  years  1960  through  1966. 
Thus,  at  the  time  sanctions  were  Imposed 
we  were  faced  with  a  serious  problem  not 
envisioned    when    we   began    operations    In 
1932.  To  close  the  mines  would  have  been 
tantamount   to   an   irrevocable  loss  of  one 
hundred   years   of   high    grade   chrome   ore 
reserves.  A  shutdown  would  have  resulted  in 
the  dUpersement  of  4,000  workers  and  their 
families — to  find  other  sources  of  employ- 
ment, food,  schooling  and  hospital  accom- 
modations.   Consequently,    after    discussing 
the   problem  with   the  State  and  Treasury 
DepartmenU,  we  continued  to  (^>erate  the 
mines  at  the  rate  of  40,000  tons  of  chrome 
ore  per  year  considered  to  be  minimal  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  properties.  This  was 
done  by  Poote  Mineral  Company  at  a  cost 
of  •74,000  per  month.  The  ore  produced  was 
stockpiled  above  ground. 

At  the  time  thU  action  was  taken  there 
were  many,  including  the  member  countries 
m  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  Individuals 
within  otir  own  Government,  who  considered 
that  the  sanctions  would   serve   their   in- 
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tended  purpose  and  that  they  ootild  sub- 
sequently and  quickly  be  removed. 

Clearly,  Foote  Mineral  Company's  eco- 
nomic muscle  was  Inadequate  to  continue 
maintenance  operations  for  an  Indefinite 
period  of  time.  By  the  end  of  1967.  and  prior 
to  the  imposition  of  so-called  "bard"  sanc- 
tions, we  made  it  known  to  our  Government 
as  well  as  to  Rhodeslan  officials  that  the 
one  million  dollars  advanced  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  assets  and  for  the  preventing 
of  dispersal  of  our  operating  force  was  all 
we  could  afford.  This  sum  covered  the  pro- 
duction of  67.000  tons  of  high  grade  metal- 
lurgical ore.  The  Implications  of  this  deci- 
sion were  quite  clear.  If  the  mines  were 
abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  support  period, 
4,000  workers  and  their  families  would  be 
dispersed  with  destinies  unknown,  and  a 
valuable  chromium  source  would  be  lost  not 
only  to  the  Company  but  to  our  nation. 

This  eventually  was  forestalled  when,  on 
January  2,  1968.  Rhodeslan  Vanadium  Cor- 
poration was  mandated  and  the  management 
of  Rhodeslan  Vanadium  Corporation  was 
Instructed  by  the  Rhodeslan  government  to 
continue  the  operations  at  the  minimal  level 
of  40.000  tons  per  year.  ThU  mandate  con- 
tinues m  force,  although  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee as  to  the  future. 

With  regard  to  the  economic  Impact  on 
our  Company,  it  must  be  appreciated  that 
we  had  invested  substantial  sums  of  money 
prior  to  the  Imposition  of  sanctions  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  ore  to  be  mined 
In  the  future.  This  Is  a  necessary  requisite 
to  the  development  of  any  mine.  Three  cate- 
gories of  ore  totolllng  232.766  tons  were  de- 
veloped by  December  16,  1966.  These  are  de- 
fined as  follows:  77.035  tons  completely  de- 
veloped and  available  for  retreat  stopping: 
65.505  tons  developed  but  not  completely 
available  for  retreat  stopping:  and  90,225 
tons  available  for  advance  stopping. 

Needless  to  say,  the  cost  of  the  developed 
ore  referred  to  above  had  been  paid  for  well 
In  advance  of  December  16,  1966.  It  equates 
to  four  to  five  years  of  total  production  at 
a  minimal  rate  of  40.000  tons  per  year. 

In  the  belief  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  not  choose  to  dlscrlmlna- 
tarily  penalize  a  U.S.-based  company  In  the 
Implementation  of  the  Rhodeslan  sanctions. 
Foote  Mineral  Company  submitted  a  special 
license  request  to  the  Foreign  Assets  Control 
Division  of  our  Treasury  Department  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1967  for  permission  to  import 
40,000  tons  of  metallurgical  grade  chrome 
ore.  mined  and  paid  for.  Paradoxically,  the 
Rhodeslan  regime  did  not  then,  nor  do  we 
believe  it  now  would,  prevent  shipment  of 
thU  parcel  to  the  United  States.  The  special 
license  request  was  denied.  A  second  request 
for  57.000  tons  mined  and  paid  for  was  sub- 
mlUed  on  August  28,  1968.  ThU  request  was 
also  denied. 

In  the  meantime,  an  offer  was  received  to 
purchase  our  Rhodeslan  assets.  Including  the 
ore  above  ground.  Obviously  under  exUtlng 
circumstances,  the  price  offered  was  well  be- 
low what  U  considered  to  be  a  reasonable 
market  value.  We  requested  comments  from 
various  departments  of  our  Government  on 
the  advUablllty  and  legalities  of  selling  the 
properties.  No  formal  response  has  been  re- 
ceived albeit  several  unofficial  observations 
were  offered. 

As  previously  stated,  Foote  Mineral  Com- 
pany has  traditionally  relied  on  non-captive 
mines  for  a  portion  of  Its  ore  requirement. 
In  1965  we  paid  approximately  $26  per  long 
dry  ton  for  a  Russian  run  of  the  mine  ore, 
F.  O.  B..  Bumslde,  Louisiana,  U.  S.  A.  Due  to 
the  magnesium  content  of  the  Russian  ore, 
we  required  other  ores  in  the  mix  fed  to  the 
furnaces.  Each  year  since  1965  the  price  of 
non-captive  ores  has  increased.  I  understand 
we  will  be  obliged  to  pay  in  excess  of  $66  per 
long  dry  ton  In  1970.  ThU  U  over  twice  the 
prices  paid  pre-sanctlons.  ThU  penalty  in 
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chrome  ore  prices  adds  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing low  carbon  ferrochrome  approxi- 
mately 4.5  cents  per  pound  of  contained 
chrome,  or  16.3%  of  the  current  selling  price. 
Such  a  dramatic  Increase  In  cost  contributes 
to  our  inflationary  spiral  rather  than  being  a 
result  of  Inflation.  In  making  these  com- 
ments I  note  that  manganese  ore.  an  equally 
strategic  raw  material  not  Available  In  the 
United  States,  has  decreased  In  price  during 
the  same  period  of  time. 

Apart  from  the  cost  of  non-captive  ore,  I 
urge  consideration  of  the  Impending  short- 
fall of  ore  which  will  likely  occur  in  1971  and 
beyond  If  Rhodeslan  ore  Is  effectively  blocked 
from  the  marketplace.  In  support  of  thU 
statement  I  point  out  that  there  U  a  strong 
possibility  that  Russian  ore  allocated  to  the 
U.S.  marketplace  In  1970  may  fall  short  of  the 
demand.  I  further  note  that  our  stockpile  re- 
serves are  not  Inexhaustible. 

I  believe  some  comments  on  the  total 
chrome  problem  relating  to  sanctions  are 
germane  to  your  deliberations. 

Based  on  an  estimated  consumption  of 
850,000  short  tons  of  high  grade  chrome  ore 
m  1969,  there  will  be  no  shortfall.  Of  the 
amoimt  required,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Tur- 
key will  provide  an  estimated  629,000  tons; 
the  contribution  from  Government  stockpiles 
U  expected  to  be  175,000  tons.  Inventories 
and  ImporU  of  South  African  ore  will  more 
than  saUsfy  the  modest  deficit. 

However,  It  Is  our  understanding  that  all 
economically  usable  chrome  ore  In  the  excess 
stockpile  has  alretuly  been  committed  to  the 
U.S.  consuming  Industry.  Beginning  In  1971, 
a  shortfall  of  available  ore  can  be  anticipated. 
Depending  on  the  leveU  of  producer  stock- 
piles and  specific  purchasing  arrangements, 
all  producers  of  chromium  alloys  may  not  be 
equally  affected  by  the  shortfall,  but  the  net 
effect  to  the  steel  Industry  will  be  a  reduction 
In  the  availability  of  domestically  produced 
ferrochrome  products. 

We  have  another  concern  In  attempting  to 
assess  the  magnitude  of  the  shortfall.  As  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  U.S.-based  com- 
panies rlg^orously  adhere  to  the  Intent  of  the 
United  Nations  sanctions  and  the  resultant 
regulations,  It  U  well  known  that  many  other 
countries  party  to  the  same  agreements  are 
not  so  disposed.  The  fact  is  that  movements 
of  PJiodeslan  ore  to  many  of  our  competing 
friendly  nations  are  Increasing.  How  much 
and  at  what  rate  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  will 
continue  to  find  Ite  way  Into  world  markets 
at  substantially  lower  prices  than  those  paid 
for  by  American  Industry  for  ore  of  a  different 
origin,  U  difficult  to  predict.  Whether  the 
magnitude  of  these  sales  will  be  adequate  to 
offset  the  anticipated  shortfall  by  Increasing 
the  availability  of  Rtisslan  ore  remains  to  be 
seen.  Yet,  regardless  of  the  outcome  It  Is 
clear  that  high  priced  ores  will  continue  to 
be  the  only  ones  av«llable  to  U.S.-based 
furnaces. 

In  our  efforts  to  set  an  example  In  Inter- 
national morality  we  must  be  mindful  of  the 
practical  considerations.  It  U  well  docu- 
mented that  countries  such  as  Malawi, 
Botswana  and  Zambia,  as  well  as  others  sur- 
rounding Southern  Rhodesia,  are  quite  real- 
Utlc,  as  are  those  nations  buying  Rhodeslan 
chrome  ore.  They  point  out  the  need  to 
protect  their  own  economies  as  Justification 
for  their  trading  behavior.  Thus  It  U  that, 
as  we  assess  alternatives  available  to  us,  we 
must  be  mindful  of  the  long  range  pragmatic 
aspect  of  any  course  we  steer.  To  recotmt 
a  few: 

1.  No  amount  of  expenditure  of  US.  dol- 
lars can  cause  redUtributlon  of  the  world's 
high  grade  chromium  deposits. 

2.  A  shortfall  of  high  grade  chrome  can 
only  further  contribute  to  the  spiral  of  in- 
flation. 

3.  A  prolonged  shortfall  of  chrome  guaran- 
tees a  major  disturbance  In  the  raw  materials 
essential  to  our  mobilization  base.  Above- 
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ground  stockpiles  are  exhaustible  much 
sooner  than  known  reserves  of  chrome  ore 
In  Rhodesia.  Maintenance  of  our  stockpiles, 
or  replenishment  of  depleted  stockpiles, 
through  sources  presently  available  to  the 
United  States,  seems  Increasingly  remote. 

I  cannot  believe  there  was  ever  any  Intent 
m  our  support  of  the  United  Nations  posi- 
tion on  Rhodesia  that  we  Jeopardize  our  na- 
tional security.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  In- 
equltablUtles  were  foreseen  In  the  admlnU- 
tratlon  of  that  policy  which  would  place  upon 
any  American  company  or  segment  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  a  dUproportlonate  share  of  the 
cost.  In  short.  I  believe  we  Intended  to  treat 
ourselves  as  equitably  as  we  Intend  to  treat 
the  reet  of  the  world. 

As  we  examine  otir  future  policy  toward 
RhodesU.  it  U  to  be  hoped  that  we  do  not 
pit  Idealism  against  pragmatism,  but  rather 
temper  one  with  the  other.  With  calm  de- 
liberation I  believe  we  can  formulate  a 
Judicious  policy  which  could  well  avert  an 
Incipient  crUU. 

Table  1. — Estimated  free  toorld  reserves  and 
potential  resources  of  metallurgical  chro- 
mite 

[Thousand  long  tons] 

Republic  of  South  Africa 100.000 

South    Rhodesia 300,000 

Turkey 9,000 

United    States 400 

Philippines 1, 500 

Finland   0 

Canada 0 

India 1,200 

Malgache    Republic 2,000 

Cuba 160 

Yugoslavia 1,600 

Iran 1,000 

Greece   876 

New   Caledonia 000 

Japan 250 

Sierra  Leone 160 

Brazil 160 

PakUtan   100 

Cyprus 100 

Other  800 

Free  world  total 419,075 

Soxibce:  "Mineral  Facts  and  Probluns" — 
1965  edition.  Bureau  of  Mines,  bulletin  630. 

TABLE  2.— FORECAST  GROWTH,  METALLURGICAL  CHROME 

ORE  AND  CHROMIUM   CONSUMPTION   IN   THE   UNITED 

STATES 

IThousands  ol  tons) 


Chnxne  ore 

after 
allowance 
for  scrap 


-  Percent - 


Chrooiium 

content 

after 

allowance 
for  scrap 


1968     1973     cliange    1968    1973 


Stainless  steel 525 

Alloysteel.   215 

Tool  steels  •  (at!  types). .  16 

High  temperature  and 

nonlerrous  alloys 61 

Foundries  (metal- 

lursical) 61 

Miscellaneous  metal- 
lurgical applications'..  6 

Total »794 


659 

157 

19 

87 


+26  163  205 
+26  39  49 
+19         5  6 


l-«3       19 


84       +38 
10       +67 


19 


27 
26 


1.016       +28     247       316 


>  Based  on  production  jol  96,000  tons  of  toot  steel  with  an 
averai*  Or  content  ol  6  percent 

<  Includes  cutting  and  wear- resistant  materials,  welding  and 
haid  iacint  tods  and  use  in  other  steels. 

>  To'al  chrome  ore  requirement  is  ac  ually  lower  because  of 
impor'ation  of  41,000  tons  of  Or  in  HC  and  LCF«Cr  in  1968. 
This  is  equivalent  to  128,000  tons  of  chromite.  No  reduction  in 
chiomita  reauirements  is  made  in  1973  forecast  iMcause  of  diffi- 
culty of  predicting  import  level. 

Note:  The  projection  includes  allowance  for  losses  during 
use  of  the  ferroalloys  In  metallurgical  processing:  also  includes 
an  additional  10-percent  loss  for  processing  chromite  into 
ferroalloys.  Average  assay  of  ore  for  metallurgical  uses  is  50 
percent  tffit. 

Source:  National  Research  Council  and  Foote  Mineral  Co. 
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1967   19C6   IStS   I9t4   13(3   1K2   IKl 
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«1^«- ,3«         33?         %         JJ?         IS         in         !S         ^         'S         "J 
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Tu'^n     -•   72  S  5         IM         MS  M  II         101  S«  M 
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T,tti 3S6        4«        539        W        •»        Wl         3M        577         «52         541 

U  S  canwmptiM  tt  MMriMi                             ^^iaS07l32t32SMM2(U 
dinxnit*  "•        — 

^ .„  <ia,,Mr7i  batwMH  »»ovt  ckiomit*  imports  ind  coiuumplion  Km  l)«tn  m»d«  up  by  impoilJ  ol  r»«fothroniium 
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THE  NIXON  BUDGET  MAKES  SENSE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxQtois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Spenker.  the  re- 
sponsibility iiiherent  in  President  Nixon's 
budget  is  dearly  in  the  public  interest.  I 
beUeve  it  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
Nation's  interest  for  Congress  to  de- 
liberately plunge  the  Federal  budget  Into 
deficit  status.  Therefore.  I  submit  for  the 
RccoRD  a  very  timely  editorial  commen- 
tary in  the  Wednesday,  February  4.  Chi- 
cago Today,  in  which  this  publication 
emphasizes  the  commonsense  of  the 
Nixon  budget. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IProm  the  Chicago  Today.  Feb   4.  1970) 

Tms   Nixon    Bcncrr   Makxs   Sknsx 

Like  many  others,  we'd  have  Uked  to  see 
more  of  the  new  budget  devoted  to  human 
resourcee.  That  category  l»  given  more  tluui 
military  needs  only  on  paper,  since  It  Includes 
veterans'  benefits  and  programs — the  coet  of 
which  was  Incxirred  by  the  mllltiry  SUll.  we 
cant  agree  with  those  who  believe  Prealdent 
Nixon  has  surrendered  to  the  Pentagon.  His 
budget  is  as  advertised    Mr.  Nixon  himself, 
far  from  claiming  miracle*,  admitted  at  the 
outset  that  It  was  only  a  beginning — a  start 
toward  "reordering  our  national   priorities." 
In  Its  simplest  breakdown,  the  300  8-bll- 
Uon-dollar  budget  allows  41  cents  of  each 
dollar  for  human  needs  thru  welfare,  antl- 
crlme.  antl-pollutlon.  and  other  programs; 
38  cents  for  naUonal  defense:   10  cents  for 
physical  resources:    7  cents   for  Interest;    5 
cents   for  all  other  programs    (foreign   aid. 
for  example]:  and  1  cent  for  debt  reduction. 
That  Is  a  reasonable  apportionment,  con- 
sidering military   commitments    that   can't 
be  shrugged  off.  Tet  the  budget  has  met 
Instant    crltlclam.    ranging    from    the    view 
that   the  President   Is   spending   too  much 
money  to  the  belief  that  he  shotild  t>e  spend- 
ing more. 

There  Is  some  merit  in  the  charge  that  the 
administration  Is  covering  up  Viet  Nam 
costs,  which  were  not  broken  down.  But  we 
can  buy  the  explanation  that  Nixon  needs 
flexibility  In  shaping  Viet  Nam  policy.  At 
any  rate.  It  can't  be  any  woree  to  hide  the 
figures  than  to  fabricate  them,  which  at 
times  has  seemed  to  be  a  full-time  profes- 
sion In  the  defense  department. 

By  approving  tbs  programs  be  has  asked 
for.  Congress  can  see  to  it  that  the  surplus 
Is  maintained.  Or  Congress  can  tinker  with 
allocations  on  Its  own,  for  good  or  bad.  In 
either  case,  the  result  cannot  be  attributed 
to  Nixon. 


In  our  Tlew,  the  Important  fact  about 
this  budget  U  that  it  doesnt  contemplate 
spending  money  that  doesnt  exist.  That 
practice  has  been  tried  before,  and  it  has 
only  served  as  prolog  to  the  present  InfU- 
tlonary  mess.  Mr.  Nixon's  more  tlghtflsted 
method  seems  to  us  a  promising  antldou. 


DO  AWAY  WITH  INTERIOR 
PLUMBING 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  point  out  that  Will 
Muller  of  the  Detroit  News  of  February 
5.  1970.  has  a  far  superior  remedy  for 
locating  drugs  In  a  person's  household 
than  the  'no-ltnock"  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Muller  suggests  that  we  do  away  with 
interior  plumbing.  As  anyone  can  see  his 
argument  is  both  logical  smd  reasonable. 
I  recommend  It  for  your  reading,  and 
include  It  herewith: 

Plumbimc   Seen   as  Law  ENfoaCKMCNT  Krr 

(By  Will  Muller) 
From  aU  the  current  debate  in  Washing- 
ton. Its  easy  to  see  that  the  real  law  enforce- 
ment problem  In  thU  country  Is  plumbing. 
The  VS  senators  and  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives are  now  split  Into  contending  factions 
known  as  the  "Knocks"  and  the  "No- 
Knocks." 

The  "no-knocks"  want  a  new  kind  of 
search  warrant  law.  Under  It,  officers  could 
kick  In  the  door  of  an  establishment  without 
knocking,  dart  through  the  wreckage  and 
guard  the  bathroocn  and  the  sink. 

The  vision  of  a  policeman  kicking  down  a 
householder's  door  and  riishlng  Into  his 
bathroom  without  learning  If  the  coast  Is 
clear  Is  shocking  to  the  "Knocks."  They  want 
the  search  warrant  rules  kept  as  they  are. 

It  seems  the  present  procedure  for  exer- 
cising a  search  warrant  Is  a  matter  of 
eUquette  theee  days.  The  ofllcer  knocks  on 
the  door.  If  It  opens,  he  asks  If  the  bead  of 
the  household  U  In  and  dUpoeed  to  receive 
company. 

Next,  the  householder  steps  out  on  the 
^rch  to  t*lk  to  the  officer  They  exchange 
generalities  about  the  proepecU  for  more 
snow  and  whether  Lenore  Romney  really 
wanu  to  be  a  U.S  senator. 

After  that,  the  officer  produces  his  warrant. 
The  householder  goes  back  in  his  quarters  to 
find  his  reading  glasses  While  all  this  proto- 
col la  being  followed,  others  inside  the  house 
are  fluahlng  the  evidence — pot,  hashish, 
heroin  and  UBD — into  the  plumbing  and 
washing  it  away. 


If  thU  Is  so.  tune  has  gentled  police  officers 
since  the  days  when  they  were  harrying  boot- 
leggers under  the  Volstead  act. 

In  those  days,  officers  even  were  careless  as 
to  the  address  shown  on  a  warrant.  If  It 
wasn't  the  first  place  where  they  kicked  In  the 
door,  they  Just  worked  their  way  down  the 
street. 

Even  In  those  Umes.  however,  plumbing 
was  a  handicap  to  law  enforcement.  There 
was.  for  Instance,  the  occasion  when  the  vice 
squad  raided  a  blind  tiger  not  far  from 
where  this  is  being  written. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  sheriff  blew  a 
whistle.  A  policeman  who  would  have 
dwarfed  Alex  Karras  charged  the  door.  Be- 
hind it  at  the  exact  second,  the  proprietor's 
wife,  shaped  like  a  sack  of  russet  potatoes 
and  several  Umes  as  heavy,  was  desperately 
trying  to  empty  the  evidence  In  the  sink. 

The  force  of  the  patrolman's  charge  struck 
her  rear  quarters  and  catapulted  her  Into  the 
sink  There  she  sat.  some  300  pounds  of 
disheveled  profanity,  spitting  defiance  imUl 
the  last  of  the  moonshine  gurgled  away. 

Done  U  the  hardier  era  when  a  raiding 
agent  was  asked  on  the  witness  stand  how  he 
gained  entrance  to  a  place  selling  forbidden 
splriu. 

"We  used  the  Big  Key."  he  replied. 
"The  Big  Key?"  queried  the  Judge.  "What's 
that?"' 
""An  ax."'  answered  the  officer. 
The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  UjB.  attor- 
ney general's  office  has  kno«-n  since  the  days 
of   Mabel  Walker  Wlllebrandt  that  running 
water  in  the  house  is  only  protection  for  the 
evilly  IncUned.  The  bathtub,  once  the  status 
symbol  of  prosperity,  truly  It  a  bolt  hole  for 
organized  crime. 

A  recent  president  adjured  hU  people  to 
think  of  what  they  could  do  to  Improve  the 
country  Today,  the  record  of  the  Washington 
debate  shows,  the  answer  is  simple. 
Abandon  Interior  plvunblng. 


NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroxMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week.  February  8  through 
14,  is  Negro  History  Week— an  occa- 
sion which  has  been  observed  in  lx)s 
Angeles  for  a  number  of  years.  In  view 
of  this  observance.  I  would  like  to  pay 
homage  to  these  Americans  whose  par- 
ticipation in  our  Nation's  development 
began  in  1619. 

The  history  of  the  black  man  In  the 
United  SUtes,  although  often  neglected 
In  our  history  books,  is  one  of  great  ac- 
complishments that  have  Improved  life 
in  America.  Due  to  the  publicity  and 
public  adulation  received  by  sports 
heroes  and  celebrities,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  black  athletes,  musicians,  and 
singers  have  often  overshadowed  the  ac- 
complishments of  black  scientists.  In- 
ventors, educators,  businessmen,  and  re- 
ligious leaders. 

However,  throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  black  American  has 
made  his  mark  and  helped  determine  the 
outcome  of  events.  Thus,  any  history  of 
America  must  include  the  Negro. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  some 
5.000  Negroes  served  In  the  Continental 
Army  and  Navy  The  first  American  to 
die  in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  Crispus 
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Attacks,  a  black  man  shot  by  the  British 
at  the  "'Boston  Massacre"  in  1770. 

A  black  pioneer.  Jean  Baptiste  Point 
DuSable,  founded  the  settlement  of  Chi- 
cago. Another  black  pioneer,  Matthew 
Henson.  was  with  Adm.  Robert  E.  Peary 
when  he  discovered  the  North  Pole  in 
1909. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  ft  million  black 
soldiers  and  sailors  served  in  the  Union 
forces  during  the  Civil  War.  Twenty  of 
these  men  were  recognized  for  valor  and 
received  the  Nation's  highest  medal  for 
heroism — the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Incidentally.  Just  6  months  ago.  I  had 
the  honor  of  participating  in  the  cere- 
monies paying  tribute  to  the  late  Pfc. 
James  Anderson.  Jr..  of  CMnpton — the 
first  black  marine  to  receive  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

In  the  Old  West,  there  were  more  than 
5.000  black  cowboys.  A  black  man.  Bill 
Pickett,  invented  the  art  of  "bulldog- 
ging."  James  P.  Beckworth  was  a  black 
frontiersman  who  excelled  in  trapping 
and  hunting. 

The  first  black  physician  in  America 
was  James  Derham,  who  established  a 
prosperous  medical  practice  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  first  doctor  to  perform  open 
heart  surgery  was  black — E>r.  Daniel 
Hale  Williams.  Dr.  Charles  Drew,  a  black 
surgeon,  invented  the  blood  bank  and  be- 
came the  world's  greatest  authority  on 
blood  plasma. 

The  achievements  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington and  George  Washington  Carver 
are  well  known  to  students,  but  how 
many  Americans  have  read  the  works  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  the  author  of  "The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo."  and  realized 
that  he  was  of  African  descent,  as  was 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  Alexander 
Jushkin.  Black  Americans  such  as  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar  and  Charles  Waddell 
Chestnutt  have  left  their  mark  in  the 
literary  annals  of  America. 

Leaders  in  the  movement  for  civil 
rights  have  admired  such  leaders  as 
Frederick  Douglassj  and  of  course,  the 
outstanding  leader,  the  late  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr. 

Black  men  have  prospered  in  the  field 
of  business.  C.  C.  Spauldlng  developed 
an  insurance  company  that  had  assets 
worth  $33  million  when  he  died.  S.  B. 
Fuller  set  up  a  firm  in  Chicago  that  man- 
ufactures toiletries  and  cosmetics  and 
distributes  them  by  door-to-door  sales 
people.  The  Puller  Products  Co..  is  one 
of  the  largest  black -owned  businesses  in 
America. 

The  residents  of  Los  Angeles  know  the 
fine  architecture  of  Paul  Williams,  who 
designed  the  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel,  a 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  store.  ofSce  buildings, 
and  mansions.  He  ranks  high  among 
architects  of  the  world. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  by  black 
men  and  women  in  the  sports  and  enter- 
tainment field  is  endless.  The  record 
shows  that  the  black  men  and  women 
have  been  in  the  forefront.  Whatever 
our  history  has  been;  whatever  our  fu- 
ture brings;  the  black  man  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  and  made  this 
country  and  this  world  a  better  place  to 
live. 
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VICTIMS  OF  CRIMES  ARE  AIDED  BY 
HAWAH'S  MODERN  COMPENSA- 
TION LAW 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  seri- 
ous crimes  committed  in  the  United 
States  clearly  points  to  the  need  for 
strengthening  our  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  provide  for  more  effective 
crime  prevention  and  detection. 

Concerned  as  we  are  with  a  total  at- 
tack on  crime,  a  problem  of  equal  mag- 
nitude which  must  be  considered  is  that 
of  the  plight  of  victims  of  violent  crimes 
who  suffer  physical  injuries  or  devastat- 
ing economic  loss. 

My  colleagues  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Hawaii  is  at  the  forefront 
among  the  States  in  showing  society's 
concern  for  the  innocent  victims  of  crime 
by  providing  compensation  for  their 
losses  through  legislation. 

In  1967  the  Hawaii  Legislature  passed 
an  act  which  provided  for  "compensa- 
tion to  victims  of  crime  and  indemnifying 
citizens  in  connection  with  crime  pre- 
vention." 

Hawaii's  Criminal  Injuries  Compensa- 
tion Commission  recently  submitted  a  re- 
poTt  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  current 
Hawaii  Legislature  summarizing  its  first 
full  year  of  work.  In  that  report,  it  was 
revealed  that  47  awards  totaling  $111,945 
had  been  decided  by  the  commission  un- 
der this  law  designed  to  give  financial  aid 
to  persons  suffering  from  the  conse- 
quences of  criminal  acts. 

Wilfred  S.  Pang,  executive  secretary 
of  the  commission,  in  a  recent  interview 
with  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  writer  Helen 
Altonn,  commented  that: 

The  biggest  problem  Is  that  people  are  Just 
not  coming  forward^-prlmarily  because  ot 
Ignorance,  not  knowing  that  we  have  tills 
legislation. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  may  be  better  informed  about 
Hawaii's  modem  and  farsighted  ap- 
proach to  society's  No.  1  issue.  I  sidimlt 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
ORs  the  article  from  the  Thursday.  Jan- 
uary 22,  1970,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
entitled,  "Victims  of  Crimes  Reminded  of 
CiHnpensatlon  Law": 

Vicmcs  or  Crimks  Remindbs  or 
Compensation  Law 
(By  Helen  Altonn) 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  1968,  Warren  Lee 
Gales  and  his  wife.  Monlque.  were  shot  to 
death  by  his  ex-wlfe  In  a  car  on  Mlkahala 
Way.  leaving  Mrs.  Oales'  mother  virtually 
penniless. 

Because  she  was  dependent  upon  her  son- 
in-law,  HawaU's  Criminal  Injuries  Compen- 
sation Commission  has  awarded  Mrs.  Berta 
Fleblg,  now  In  Germany.  $10,000. 

The  61 -year -old  woman  will  receive  a  lump 
sum  of  tLOOO  and  the  balance  In  $150 
monthly  Installments. 

This  Is  one  of  47  awards  totaling  $111,- 
945  decided  by  the  commission  last  year  un- 
der the  1967  State  law  designed  to  give  fi- 
nancial help  to  persons  suffering  from  crim- 
inal acts. 
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Claimants  need  not  be  residents,  but  the 
crime  must  occur  in  the  Islands  and  ap- 
plications must  l>e  filed  within  18  months 
of  the  date  of  the  crime. 

Seven  recipients  of  1969  awards  were  visi- 
tors here  at  the  time  of  the  crimes. 

They  Include  two  men  and  two  women 
from  Alberta,  Canada,  who  were  Injured  fiee- 
Ing  from  a  carload  of  hoodlums  at  Kaena 
Point  in  July  1967. 

The  four  awards.  Including  compensation 
for  medical  expenses,  pain,  suffering,  nerv- 
ous and  mental  shock,  totaled  $60,  $145, 
$268  and  $120. 

The  commission  has  submitted  a  report 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  sum- 
marizing Its  first  full  year  of  work  (only 
three  awards  totaling  $1,000  were  made  \n 
1968.) 

The  Legislature  also  must  appropriate 
money  to  pay  the  awards — so  far  only  on 
paper. 

Commenting  on  the  report  In  an  Inter- 
view. Wilfred  S.  Pang,  executive  secretary  of 
the  commission,  said: 

"The  biggest  problem  Is  that  people  are 
Just  not  coming  forward — ^primarily  because 
of  Ignorance,  not  knowing  that  we  have  this 
legislation." 

He  said  only  a  small  percentage  of  vic- 
tims of  what  appear  to  be  eligible  crimes 
under  the  compensation  law  are  filing  appli- 
cations. 

The  commission  had  IS  applications  dur- 
ing Its  six  months  of  operation  In  1968  and 
84  last  year.  It  decided  SO  of  last  year's  ap- 
plications— denying  three — leaving  42  pend- 
ing, plus  11  that  came  In  this  month. 

The  commission  Is  meeting  every  week  to 
keep  up  with  the  workload.  Pang  said.  "We 
are  bending  over  backward  to  help  the  vic- 
tims." 

Six  of  the  awards  made  last  year  were 
for  the  maxlmtim  compensation  permitted 
under  the  law — $10,000. 

Pang  said,  however,  "This  doesnt  mean 
we  will  end  up  being  out-of-pocket  that 
much.'' 

In  many  cases,  such  as  lilrs.  Fleblg's, 
awards  were  made  on  the  basis  of  periodic 
payments  with  a  stipulation  that  the  unpaid 
balance  will  revert  to  the  State  If  the  ap- 
plicant dies. 

"We're  trying  to  prevent  people  from 
squandering  the  money  and  going  on  wel- 
fare." Pang  explained. 

He  noted,  Incidentally,  that  Mrs.  Fleblg 
might  have  been  entitled  to  another  $10,000 
In  compensation  as  a  result  of  ber  daugh- 
ter's death  If  her  daughter  had  been  em- 
ployed and  contributing  to  ber  support. 

Since  she  was  dependent  upon  her  son-ln- 
law,  rather  than  her  daughter,  her  second 
claim  was  denied. 

Assault  and  battery  offenses  comprised 
about  (t5  per  cent  of  all  i4>pUcatlons.  Homi- 
cides (murder  and  manslaughter)  were  the 
second  major  source  of  claims — about  18 
per  cent. 

Other  crimes  Involved  were  rape,  assault 
with  Intent  to  rape,  carnal  abuse  of  a  female 
under  12,  unlawful  use  of  explosives  and 
miscellaneous  (generally  Involving  the  use 
of  an  automobile.) 

Only  eight  applications  were  from  the 
Neighbor  Islands.  To  save  costs,  the  appli- 
cants were  brought  to  Honolulu  for  bear- 
ings rather  than  the  four-man  oommlaslon 
going  to  them.  Pang  said. 

The  awards  averaged  about  $2382.  with 
the  most  money  allotted  to  cover  medical 
expenses  and  financial  loss  to  dependents 
of  dead  victims. 

Pang  pointed  out  that  the  law  provides 
for  recovery  of  the  payment  from  the  of- 
fender and  the  Attorney  General's  Office  was 
alerted  to  cases  where  this  might  be  pos- 
sible. 
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To  date,  however,  no  action  has  been  taken 
to  collect  any  money  from  offenders. 

Among  thoee  receiving  the  highest  cou.- 
pensatlon  under  the  law.  besides  Mrs  Plebig. 
were  Mrs.  Ernest  Joy  Sr  .  and  her  son  Ernest. 

Mrs.  Joy's  husband  was  killed  and  she  and 
her  son  were  injured  In  a  shooting  in  their 
Date  Street  apartment  last  February. 

John  D.  Bento,  former  Uttle  League  leader 
and  a  Wahlawa  "man  of  the  year."  was 
charged  with  the  first-degree  murder  of  Joy 
and  the  attempted  first -degree  murder  of 
Mrs.  Joy  and  the  Joys*  son. 

Mrs  Joy  was  awarded  $10,000  by  the  Com- 
pensation Commission,  of  which  96.225  wlU 
be  paid  In  a  lump  sum  to  cover  medical, 
funeral  and  burial  expenses. 

The  balance  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
•200  a  month  with  no  requirement  that  any 
of  It  revert  to  the  State  in  the  event  of  her 

death.  _.  ^  ., 

Mrs  Joy  also  was  awarded  •1,184  for  medi- 
cal expenses  and  •QOO  for  pain  and  suffering 
from  her  Injuries  and  her  son  wUl  receive 

Mil  .    _ 

The  other  •lO.OOO  awards  were  made  to. 
The  60-year-old  wife  of  a  man  who  was 
shot  to  death.  She  will  receive  a  ^4.000  lump 
sum  and  the  rest  at  the  rate  of  •lOO  per 

month. 

A  50-year  old  woman  who  suffered  severe 
head  injuries  when  she  was  robbed  and  as- 
saulted by  an  unknown  assailant  while  walk- 
ing to  work  early  one  morning. 

Her  medical  expenses  totaled  •8.561  and 
loss  of  earnings  amounted  to  •2.160-^w  even 
the  •lO.OOO  Isnt  enough  to  compensate.  Pang 
pointed  out.  . 

She  wUl  receive  •6.000  In  a  lump  sum  and 
the  rest  in  •lOO  monthly  instaUments. 

The  mother  of  a  46-year-Qld  man  who  waa 
killed  in  bis  apartment  by  an  ui^own  aa- 
waiant.  Now  Uvlng  In  England,  she  will  r^ 
celve  ^271  In  a  lump  sum  and  the  balance 
at  the  rate  of  $100  a  month. 
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argument — even  given  the  need  to  build  26 
million  new  units  by  1978— Is  not  convinc- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  prices  for  lumber 
products  have  fallen  to  nearly  half  what  they 
were  a  year  ago.  with  no  increased  cutting 
permission,  indicating  that  supply  Is  not  the 
only  factor  In  lumber  cosU.  But  more  basi- 
cally. Is  It  wise  to  trade  foresU  for  housing? 

The  conservatlonlsU  who  lobbied  against 
the  bill  raised  some  significant  questions  The 
bill  appears  to  favor  the  use  of  national 
forest  lands  for  logging,  at  the  expense  of 
recreaUonal.  watershed  protection,  fish  and 
wildlife  protection,  and  other  noncommer- 
cial uses.  Also,  the  bill  might  let  the  log|pr8 
get  out  of  the  "sustained  yield"  edict  writ- 
ten Into  the  national  forest  management  act 
of  1960. 

However,  we  believe  the  main  reason  for 
holding  off  passage  of  the  bill  now  on  the 
brink  of  House  action  Is  that  such  matters 
as  how  America's  remaining  forest  lands  are 
to  be  used  should  not  be  decided,  as  in  the 
past,  by  lobby  muscle  and  public  relations 
c<»mpalgns  alone  Frankly,  the  claims  of  nei- 
ther the  commercial  nor  the  conservation 
Interests  are  absolutely  clear. 

What  the  nation  needs  Is  a  new  audit  of 
Its  forestland  and  timber  resources.  It  needs 
the  advice  of  Umber-yleld  and  woodlands 
management  experU  not  so  clearly  in  the 
camp  of  the  cut  and  don't-cut  antagonUts. 

The  history  of  the  timber-use  controversy 
has  grown  overdense  with  allegaUons  and 
mlstriist.  Perhaps  under  the  Presidents  new 
Council  of  Environmental  Advisers  or  an- 
other Independent  commission,  a  balanced 
and  prudent  program  for  forest  use  could 
be  put  forth. 


OVERDENSE  TIMBER  ISSUE 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

ow  mcifToaif 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  I^' 
niary  7-9  1970.  weekend  issue  or  tne 
Christian  Science  Monitor  carried  a  fine 
editorial  on  the  so-called  National  For- 
est Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1969.  H  R.  12025. 

,  So  that  my  coUeagues  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  aware  of  the  Monitor  s 
view  on  this  legislation.  I  insert  the  text 
of  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro: 

overobnsx  timbxb  tsbvx 

Vote  on  the  Umber  bill  was  postponed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  ^^tj™' 
postponement  Indicated  that  the  National 
Forest  Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
1969  a«  the  bUl  U  called,  had  suffered  a 
sharp  cutback  In  »upport.  Once  thought  sure 
of  passage.  Its  chances  appear  to  have 
dimmed. 

On  balance,  we  feel  the  bUl  ahould  be  de- 
feated when  It  Is  finally  brought  to  the  floor. 
The  commercial  timber  interesto  and  build- 
ing groups  favor  the  bill  It  would  increase 
timber  cutting  on  97  million  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  land  already  set  aside  for  com- 
mercial production  A  main  part  of  the  cut- 
more-sooner  group's  rationale  Is  that  the 
United  States  U  going  to  need  vastly  more 
lumber  for  housing.  Also,  increased  yields 
could  help  keep  the  price  of  lumber  down. 

This      help-the-natton'8-hou«aig-ahortage 


WRC-TV  SPEAKS  OUT  IN  A 
STRONG,  CLEAR  VOICE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


or  ixoan>A 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
one  single  message  that  has  reached  each 
member  of  this  body's  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  in  its  hearings  and  studies  of 
the  past  8  months,  it  is  thLs:  without 
citizen  awareness  and  community  action 
very  little  can  be  achieved  from  even  the 
most  carefully  planned  efforts  to  reduce 
and  curtail  the  escalating  crime  rate  in 
this  country. 

In  Washington,  the  complex  and  multi- 
faceted  problem  of  crime  and  the  un- 
ending search  for  reasonable  solutions 
is  as  evident  and  troublesome  as  in  any 
other  major  city  in  the  land.  But  there 
are  hopeful  signs. 

Just  recently,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
note  the  adoption  of  an  editorial  opinion 
commentary  by  Washington's  WRC-TV, 
charmel  4. 

The  editorial  voice  of  WRC  is  Bryson 
Rash.  His  comments  on  the  news  in 
behalf  of  the  station  are  informative  and 
perceptive. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
editorial  comment  of  last  week  in  which 
WRC  endorsed  legislation  to  improve  the 
swiftness  and  certainty  of  Justice  in  our 
courts. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  station.  Mr. 
Rash  said: 

There  U  no  sense  In  stuffing  one  end  of 
a  pipeline — caUed  Jail,  prison  or  reforma- 
tory  with    convicted    criminals    and    treat 

them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  come  out 
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of  the  other  end  of  the  pipeline  still  crim- 
inals and  too  often  back  in  the  pipeline. 

We  support  also,  as  a  most  important  part 
of  the  entire  law  enforcement  system,  the 
upgrading  of  the  correctional  institutions  of 
the  District — In  terms  of  money,  additional 
personnel  and  program  approval. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  There  is  no 
more  single  important  matter  in  the  en- 
tire criminal  Justice  system  than  the 
subject  of  reform  of  our  correctional  In- 
stitutions and  rehabilitation  methods. 
Half  of  those  released  from  prison  are 
rearrested. 

If  we  can  cut  down  on  the  alarming 
rate  of  recidivism,  we  will  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  in  the  saving  of 
lives  and  property. 

WRC-TV  is  making  a  valuable  contri- 
bution by  speaking  out  in  a  strong,  clear 
voice  on  these  issues. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  first  three  of  what  hopefully 
will  be  a  continuous  series  of  WRC-TV 
editorials: 

CaiMK  IN  Washington 
This  Is  Volume  One,  Number  One.  In  a 
series  of  editorials  which  wUl  serve  to  express 
the  opinion  of  WRC-TV  on  the  triumphs  and 
problems  that  affect  all  of  us  In  the  Wash- 
ington community 

We  believe — that  the  great  and  wonderim 
things  that  happen  In  this  community  should 
be  singled  out  for  praise  and  public  acclaim. 
We  believe — that  this  community  Is  beset 
with  all  of  the  difficult  problems  that  affect 
every  large  urban  area  In  the  nation.  WRC- 
TV  win  examine  them  with  candor  and  urge 
that  they  be  solved. 

We  believe — that  we  should  be  construc- 
tive. There  U  no  place  In  Washington  for 
another  voice  to  do  nothing  but  "view  with 
alarm." 

We  believe — that  WRC-TV  should  use  its 
voice  to  advocate  a  course  of  action  and  to 
prod  the  community  and  lU  leaders  toward 
a  desirable  goal.  You  may  or  may  not  agree 
with  a  position  we  may  take. 

We  believe— that  with  the  right  of  WBC- 
TV  to  present  lu  editorial  opinion,  goes  the 
responsibility  to  provide  spokesmen  for  sig- 
nificant opposing  vlewpolnu  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  reply. 

We  believe — that  the  offering  of  editorials 
Is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  news  func- 
tion of  WRC-TV. 

We  believe — that  our  voice  should  be  raised 
only  when  It  U  necessary  and  useful  to  speak 
out  on  a  subject  that  Is  worth  your  time  and 
thought. 

And  so  we  begin— with  your  help  and  co- 
operation, we  will  work  to  bring  about  a 
better  and  more  viable  Washington  com- 
munity. 

The  President  calls  It  tragic — Members  of 
Congress  term  It  a  disgrace — the  Mayor  cites 
It  as  the  city's  biggest  problem. 

Too  many  people  get  a  sort  of  vlcarlovis 
thrill  tossing  off  the  ominous  phrase — 
"Washington  Is  the  crime  capital  of  the 
nation." 

There  Is  too  much  rhetoric  and  not  enough 
action  by  people. 

To  commit  a  crime  Is  to  commit  an  anti- 
social act.  It  Is  also  an  antl-soclal  act  to 
fall  to  provide  a  proper  education  for  the 
young,  to  deny  anyone  equal  opportunity  of 
employment,  to  discriminate  against  any 
citizen   because   of   race,   color,  or  creed. 

The  differences  between  the  two  forms  of 
antl-soclal  action  Is  one  of  degree  of  violence. 
Crime  U  the  problem  of  the  entire  Wash- 
ington community.  It  cannot  be  avoided 
by  fleeing  to  the  suburbs,  for  crime  will 
reach  you  there.  Or  It  wUl  destroy  the  city 
where  you  work  and  earn  yotir  money. 
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What  can  you  do  about  It?  The  first  thing 
Is  to  rid  yourself  of  the  notion  that  you 
can  build  a  chain  link  fence  around  the  Dis- 
trict and  Issue  passes  to  come  Into  the  city 
or  leave  It. 

You  can  Involve  yourself  as  an  Individual 
or  group  In  seeing  to  it  that  the  basic  causes 
of  crime  are  modified  now  and  eliminated  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

You  can  pay  your  fair  share  of  taxes — as 
part  of  the  entire  Washington  community. 

It  will  be  cheaper  to  meet  the  issue  now 
than  pay  the  cost  of  the  fortress  city  and  the 
care   and  feeding  of  public  charges. 

We'll  go  Into  Other  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem   In    other    editorials. 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  at  varlotis 
times  during  the  day  on  February  4,  1970 
and  February  5. 1970.) 

Most  authorities  agree  that  the  surest  way 
to  contain  the  crime  problem  is  swift  and 
certain  Justice. 

In  the  District,  that  Is  not  available  now. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  Into  the  sorry 
statistics  of  the  backlog  of  cases  or  the  delay 
In  bringing  to  trial  those  accused  of  a  crime. 

The  Senate  has  passed  and  the  House  Is 
almost  certain  to  approve,  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  reorganize  the  court  system 
In  the  District. 

The  measure  would  transfer  from  the 
Federal  District  court  to  a  new  D.C.  Superior 
court.  Jurisdiction  over  all  local  criminal 
cases  and  major  civil  actions. 

It  provides  also  for  folding  In  the  Juvenile 
court  and  sets  up  more  efficient  methods  for 
handling  Judicial  buUness,  Including  a  num- 
ber of  new  Judges  to  end  the  present  backlog 
and  Insure  speedy  Justice. 

WRC-TV  supporta  this  legislation. 

We  support  also,  as  a  most  Important  part 
of  the  entire  law  enforcement  system,  the 
upgrading  of  the  correctional  Institutions  of 
the  District — In  terms  of  money,  additional 
personnel  and  program  approval. 

There  Is  no  sense  In  stuffing  one  end  of  a 
pipeline — called  Jail,  prison,  or  reformatory — 
with  convicted  criminals  and  treat  them  In 
such  a  manner  that  they  come  out  of  the 
other  end  of  the  pipeline  still  criminals  and 
too  often  back  In  the  pipeline. 

The  cycle  must  be  broken.  The  know  how 
Is  present — all  It  takes  Is  money  and  will. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  investment  where  you 
pay  now  and  save  later. 

More  on  crime  at  another  time. 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  at  various 
times  on  February  6  and  0,  1970.) 


NIXON  SHOWS  STATURE  AS  A  TRUE 
STATESMAN 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Webster's  dictionary  defines  a  statesman 
as  "one  who  exercises  political  leader- 
ship wisely  and  without  narrow  parti- 
sanship In  the  general  interest."  It  is  a 
significant  tribute  to  his  leadership  that 
numerous  editorials  have  used  the  word 
"statesman"  to  describe  President  Nixon. 

I  recommend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  from  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  entitled  "Nixon  Shows 
Stature  as  a  True  Statesman": 
Nixon  Shows  STATvar  as  a  Tkite  Stateskan 
(By  John   P.  Leacacos) 

Washington. — President  Richard  Nixon 
did  a  superb  Job  in  his  first  SUte  of  the 
Union  qpeech.  He  began  to  show  stature  as 
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a  true  statesman,  viz.  a  leader  who  can  com- 
bine the  arts  of  politics  to  encompass  the 
objectives  of  a  nation. 

The  President's  White  Hotise  intimates  In 
the  several  days  preceding  the  address, 
which  has  been  months  In  gestation,  dropped 
the  word  that  the  speech  was  one  of  the 
great  challenges  that  Nixon  faced  In  his 
career,  and  that  the  President  so  regarded 
It  himself.  And  It  U  only  fair  to  add  that 
the  hints  of  the  contents  of  the  speech  as 
given  to  me  personally  at  least  two  weeks 
ago  were  actually  borne  out  by  the  actual 
delivery,  which,  of  course  speaks  well  for  the 
candor  of  the  Informants. 

This  reporter  by  pure  chance  had  a  fur- 
ther enlightening  contact  with  the  creatlon- 
In-process  of  the  speech  several  days  pre- 
viously when  I  was  sitting  In  the  office  of 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  President's  assistant 
for  national  security  affairs. 

Kissinger  had  read  various  drafts  of  the 
speech  and  he  was  perusing  the  latest  version 
of  the  moment.  He  marked  those  pages  he 
liked  with  a  check  mark,  those  he  did  not 
care  for  particularly  with  an  x,  and  left  un- 
marked those  he  was  neutral  about.  Kissin- 
ger and  I  then  resumed  our  conversation. 

Some  minutes  later  the  phone  rang  and 
I  was  asked  to  step  out  of  the  room;  the 
President  was  on  the  phone.  Naturally  I 
know  nothing  of  what  was  talked  about,  but 
I  do  know  the  main  topic  at  the  White  House 
for  many  days  was  THE  SPEECH  and  I  would 
guess  that  the  President  was  asking  Kissin- 
ger about  points  that  the  latter  had  made. 
The  Impression  I  would  like  to  stress  In 
general  Is  the  President's  sensitivity  to  re- 
sponsible comment  and  his  open-mlnded- 
ness  about  revising  his  ovni  views  In  the  sig- 
nificant nuances  that  count.  In  that  sense, 
the  speech  was  a  total  administration  effort, 
but  above  all.  It  was  a  reflection  of  every- 
body to  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
President's  own  directions  and  instincts. 

In  the  liberal  rhetoric  and  conservative  an- 
chors of  the  Nixon  proposals  could  also  be 
seen  the  fine  Irish  hand  of  "Pat"  Moynlhan, 
the  lone  Democrat  In  the  highest  echelons  of 
the  presidential  circles.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Democrat  Moynlhan  sold  the  President 
a  bin  of  goods,  but  that  the  President's 
vision  and  needs  made  use  of  Moynlhan. 

All  these  Is  prefatory  to  a  series  of  points 
the  President  made  which  were  In  the  nature 
of  the  fine  print,  but  highly  Illuminating 
nevertheless.  Let  us  recall  several  phrases 
between  the  declarative  sentences.  For  In- 
stance: "harnessing  the  vast  energies  .  .  . 
new  beginnings  and  explorations  .  .  .  unfin- 
ished business  .  .  .  challenge  of  perfect- 
ing .  .  .  the  world  as  It  is  (as  basis  for  poli- 
cies) .  .  .  how  to  use  that  growth  .  .  .  the 
effectiveness  of  government  .  .  .  reform  of 
the  institutions  of  U.S.  government  ...  re- 
direct growth  .  .  .  national  growth  policy  (as 
a  national  plan)." 

In  brief,  the  President  In  his  report  to 
the  Congress  exemplified  the  two  aspects 
of  a  President's  function  that  often  are 
overlooked  in  the  purely  partisan  political 
analysis.  One  was  the  visions  he  disclosed 
In  his  capacity  as  the  leader  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. Irrespective  of  party.  The  other — and 
the  phrases  quoted  above  are  directly  per- 
tinent— have  to  do  with  managing  and  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  American  so- 
ciety In  the  most  efficacious  manner  so  that 
desired  objectives  can  be  achieved  In  reality. 
It  U  perhaps  In  this  aspect  of  tidying  up 
the  messes  of  the  past  where  400  xirban 
programs  went  off  In  almost  as  many  direc- 
tions; where  billions  were  frittered  away 
with  no  overall  goal  of  coordinating  vast 
and  contradictory  approaches;  where  no 
concepts  of  how  to  do  the  Job  were  devel- 
oped, that  President  Nixon  might  leave  his 
permanent  mark,  among  others. 

Problems  have  been  left  to  molder  for 
close  to  100  years.  Programs  have  been  left 
In  abeyance  like  a  pier  In  the  midst  of  no- 
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where.  Self-interests  have  never  been  eval- 
uated and  arranged.  Priorities  and  systems 
have  never  been  organized. 

As  a  noted  published  remarked  the  other 
day,  "If  Nixon  can  bring  modern  manage- 
ment to  the  art  of  government  as  Alfred 
Sloan  did  for  the  General  Motors,  the  great- 
est exemplar  of  modern  capitalism,  he  will 
build  the  base  and  machinery  with  which 
we  can  truly  create  a  new  nation  for  the 
next  centuries." 


A  ROMAN  GENERAL'S  OPINION  OF 
"MILITARY  CRITICS" 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  voic- 
ing his  concern  over  words  and  actions 
of  elected  officials,  a  constituent  of  mine 
made  the  suggestion  that  Congress  might 
benefit  from  a  reading  of  Lucius  Aemilius 
Paulus'  address  to  the  Roman  assembly. 

I  read  the  statement,  and  I  agree  with 
Capt.  Donald  P.  Couch,  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  who  wrote  to  me: 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  are  many  others, 
over  the  manner  In  which  governmental  fig- 
ures m  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
senate  are  criticizing  and  destroying  our  de- 
termination and  Incentive  to  defend  our 
country  and  freedom  as  well  as  our  methods 
of  combating  communist  aggression  In  the 
world  today.  ...  I  believe  that  It  would  be 
appropriate  to  read  ...  a  copy  of  Lucius 
AemlUus  Paulus'  address  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  as  food  for  thought.  Tlie  Ideals  con- 
tained In  the  address  not  only  pertain  to 
military  critics,  but  apply  to  everyone  who 
would  criticize  or  condemn  our  leaders'  ac- 
tions and  the  laws  of  this  great  country 
without  being  In  a  position  to  know  all  the 
truth  and  facts. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Captain 
Couch,  and  thus  follows  the  statement 
of  the  Roman  Consul,  Lucius  Aemilius, 
some  2,000  years  ago: 
A  Roman  Oenxral's  Opinion  op  "Militaxt 
Carries" 

2137  Ybaks  Ago. 

Lucius  .Smlllus  Paulus,  a  Roman  Consul, 
who  had  been  selected  to  conduct  the  war 
with  the  Macedonians,  B.C.  168,  went  out 
from  the  Senate -house  Into  the  assembly  of 
the  people  and  addressed  them  as  follows: 

"In  every  circle,  and,  truly,  at  every  table, 
there  are  people  who  lead  armies  Into  Mace- 
donia; who  know  where  the  camp  ought  to 
be  placed;  what  posts  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  troops;  when  and  through  what  pass  that 
territory  should  be  entered;  where  magazines 
should  be  formed;  how  provisions  should  be 
conveyed  by  land  and  sea;  and  when  It  Is 
proper  to  engage  the  enemy,  when  to  lie 
quiet. 

And  they  not  only  determine  what  Is  best 
to  be  done,  but  If  any  thing  Is  done  In  any 
other  manner  than  what  they  have  pointed 
out,  they  arraign  the  consul  as.  If  he  were  on 
trial  before  them.  : 

These  are  great  Impediments  to  those  who 
have  the  management  of  affairs;  for  everyone 
cannot  encounter  Injurious  reports  with  the 
same  constancy  and  firmness  of  mind  as 
Fablus  did,  who  chose  to  let  his  own  ability 
be  questioned  through  the  folly  of  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  to  mismanage  the  public 
business  with  a  high  reputation. 

I  am  not  one  of  thoee  who  think  that 
commanders  ought  at  no  time  to  receive  ad- 
vice; on  the  contrary,  I  should  deem  that 
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man  more  proud  than  wise,  who  regulated 
every  proceeding  by  the  standard  of  hU  own 
single  Judgment 

What  then  U  my  opinion? 

That  commanders  should  be  counselled, 
chiefly,  by  persons  of  known  talent:  by  liiose 
who  have  made  the  art  of  war  their  partic- 
ular study,  and  whoee  knowledge  Is  derived 
from  experience:  from  those  who  are  present 
at  the  scene  of  acUon.  who  see  the  country, 
who  see  the  enemy:  who  see  the  advantages 
that  occasions  offer,  and  who.  like  people 
embarked  in  the  same  ship,  are  sharers  of 
the  danger. 

If  therefore,  any  one  thinks  himself  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  respecting  the  war  which 
I  am  to  conduct,  which  may  prove  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  let  him  not  refuse 
bis  assistance  to  the  state,  but  let  him  come 
with  me  into  Macedonia 

He  shall  be  furnished  with  a  ship,  a  horse, 
a  lent:  even  hU  travelUng  charges  shall  be 
defrayed. 

But  If  he  thinks  this  too  much  trouble 
and  prefers  the  repose  of  a  city  life  to  the 
tolls  of  war.  let  him  not.  on  land,  assume  the 
office  of  a  pilot. 

The  city,  in  Itself,  furnishes  abundance  ol 
topics  for  conversation:  let  It  confine  lU 
passion  for  talking  within  Its  own  precincts, 
and  rest  assured  that  we  shall  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  any  counclU  but  such  as  shall  be 
framed  within  our  camp." 

Utt  ('Titus  UtIus)  History  of  Rome. 
Vol.  7.  Book  XLIV.  Chapter  22.  Translation 
by  George  Baker,  A.M. 
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In  Its  beauty  and  grandeur  stands  as  a 
memorial  to  his  personal  effort."  Such 
sentiments  as  Monsignor  Etooling's  are 
typical  of  the  many  eloquent  comments 
spoken  on  behalf  of  our  departed  friend. 
I  certainly  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy and  compassion  to  the  family  and 
hope  that  the  burden  of  their  loss  will 
be  eased  by  the  Itnowledge  of  the  love 
and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 


February  10,  1970 


JXnXJE   OIULIANO— ESSEX  COUNTY 
CIVIC  LEADER 


SCIENCE  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    Nrw    JKXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Newark  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted  and 
long-time  public  servants.  And  I  lost 
a  friend. 

Judge  Anthony  Oiullano's  service  to 
his  community  spanned  a  period  of  some 
50  years.  During  his  many  years  in  pub- 
lic life  he  befriended  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  a  very  religious  man  who  lived 
the  tenet  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Even  though  we  faced  one  another  in 
my  first  successful  congressional  cam- 
paign. Judge  Oiuliano  remained  one  of 
the  kindest,  most  thoughtful,  and  most 
generous  men  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  to  know. 

Judge  Oiuliano  served  in  World  War  I 
and  entered  the  practice  of  law  in  1920. 
His  legislative  career  began  in  1927 
when  he  represented  Essex  County  in 
the  SUte  assembly.  He  then  served  as 
assistant  US.  attorney  from  1933  until 
1937.  In  1952,  he  became  a  city  magis- 
trate, then  served  as  Essex  County  clerk, 
and  by  the  early  1960s  was  elected  to 
the  Newark  City  CouncU.  In  1968.  he 
was  chosen  to  become  a  municipal  Judge. 

Msgr.  Joseph  Dooling  of  St.  FYancis 
Xavier  Church,  in  eulogizing  Judge 
Oiuliano,  stated  that  he  was  "a  servant 
of  the  pe<wle— who  never  put  money 
above  his  service  to  his  fellow  man.  I 
am  glad  he  wa3  my  friend.  This  church 

•  Titus  Uvlua  (Uvy)  bom  S9  B.C.,  died 
AJ>    17. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


or  NEW  Toax 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  extraordinary  aspects  of  our  society 
is  the  American  genius  for  scientific  dis- 
covery. We  were  thrilled  by  the  moon 
shots,  marveled  at  the  feat  of  seeing 
men  walk  on  the  moon,  and  are  contin- 
ually st\inned  by  the  miraculous  results 
of  our  technology. 

But  what  has  this  scientific  enterprise 
contributed  toward  making  our  planet  a 
viable,  peacefxil  environment?  I  am 
afraid  the  answer  Is,  precious  litUe.  For 
no  one  has  seen  fit  to  give  priority  to 
scientifically  researching  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  war.  and  those  hiunan  im- 
pulses compelling  mankind  toward  hu- 
man conflict. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  excerpts  from 
an  excellent  address  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Peace  Act  Advisory  Council.  John  A. 
Mathews,  which  provides  some  thought- 
provoking  ideas  about  enlisting  the  re- 
sources of  behavioral  and  scientific  re- 
search in  pursuit  of  world  stability  where 
nations  could  live  In  peace: 

PxAcc.  Too.  Nnos  SciKKTiric  Rksbabch 
(An  address  by  John  A.  Mathews,  secretary 

of  the  Peace  Act  Advisory  Council,  to  the 

pnnual  meeting  of  the  LUle  Fellowship  at 

Washington.  DC.  January  31,  1970) 

Scientific  research  was  the  key  to  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy — for  war  and  peace. 
It  was  the  key  to  all  the  modern  weapons  of 
war,  to  electronic  computers,  and  their  use 
in  war  and  peace  Most  recently,  scientific 
research  made  It  possible  for  men  to  visit 
the  moon  and  return  With  this  astonishing 
record,  wouldn't  you  think  we  would  try  to 
uae  It  for  the  prevention  of  war? 

Strangely,  no  President  of  the  United 
States  has  yet  budgeted  for  any  significant 
amottnt  of  !«lentlflc  research  for  the  preven- 
tion of  war.  No  Secretary  of  SUte  has  yet 
requested  any  significant  amount  of  funds 
for  such  research  by  his  Department.  No 
Congress  has  yet  authorized  or  appropriated 
any  significant  amount  of  funds  for  research 
on  the  peaceful  resolution  of  international 
conflict. 

No  member  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
vl-jory  Committee,  no  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  no  President  of 
the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Science,  and  no 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  has  yet  recommended  to  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  the 
Congress  that  any  significant  amount  of 
funds  be  appropriated  for  research  on  the 
prevention  of  war. 

I  make  these  assertions  without  proof  that 


all  of  them  are  true,  but  with  a  devout  wish 
that  someone  can  contradict  them. 

Now,  of  course,  some  Government  money 
has  been  u  ed  for  this  purpose,  so  the  alle- 
gaUon  hinges  on  whether  or  not  the  amount 
has  been  significant.  In  fiscal  year  1969 
which  ended  lait  June  30,  our  Pederal  Oov- 
ernment  obligated  over  $17  billion  for  scien- 
tific research  and  development.  Even  exclud- 
ing the  amount  for  development,  the  re- 
mainder—almost 96  billion— was  obligated 
for  what  the  NaUonal  Science  FoundaUon 
defines  as  scientific  research. 

How  did  our  Government  spend  this 
money?  From  tUtUtlcs  gathered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  dedviced  that  more  than 
«4  was  for  the  means  end  methods  of  war- 
fare. More  than  •;  wa'*  for  the  exploration  of 
space.  And  more  than  Vi  was  was  combatung 
disease,  developing  atomic  energy,  and  Im- 
proving agriculture. 

Less  than  T7c  of  the  developing  atomic 
energy,  and  Improving  agriculture. 

Less  than  7%  of  the  Government's  re- 
search money  was  devoted  to  studying  the 
behavior  of  human  beings.  .  .  . 

But  before  we  look  further  to  discover  what 
has  been  spent  for  research  on  the  prevenUon 
of  war,  let  us  note  that  this  W.O  million  Is 
less  than  a  half  of  a  tenth  of  one  percent 
of  the  entire  amount  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  scientific  research.  .  .  . 

Any  feeUng  that  behavioral  research  Is  not 
worth  IW  cost,  should  be  easily  dispelled  by 
an  examination  of  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  for  such  research.  In  fiscal  1969.  It 
spent  many  millions  of  dollars— In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  •125.000  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  allocated  for  this  purpose  m 
that  year. 

For  anyone  Interested  enough  to  investigate 
for  himself,  there  are  some  pollUcal  studies 
which  have  employed  scientific  techniques, 
and  which  have  obtained  independently 
verifiable  resuiu.  To  cite  one,  I  mention  a 
project  sponsored  by  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  about  five  years  ago. 
Prof.  Karl  Deutsch  of  MIT.  and  a  group  of 
his  associates,  surveyed  the  attitude  of 
French  and  German  elites  toward  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  with  view  to  deter- 
mining the  future  policy  of  these  nations. 
The  evidence  examined  Included  extensive 
interviews,  a  survey  of  proposals  for  arms  con- 
trol In  Europe,  mass  opinion  data,  analysis  of 
the  content  of  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  data  about  the  actual  behavior  of 
European  states  and  populations  In  regard 
to  international  transactions.  One  of  their 
conclusions  was  that  the  French  electorate 
would  strongly  support  President  DeOauUe's 
opposition  to  United  States'  domination  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Within  a  year  of  this  determination,  France 
withdrew  Its  troops  from  NATO's  nUlltary 
establishment  and  required  all  NATO  troops 
In  France  to  come  under  control  of  the 
French  military  establishment  or  else  leave 
the  country. 

The  techniques  employed  by  Professor 
Deutsch  and  his  associates  could  be  applied 
to  other  knotty  problems.  For  example : 

Some  highly-respected  economists  believe 
that  currency  exchange  rates  should  not  be 
fixed  by  government  but  should  be  allowed 
to  fluctuate  as  prices  do  In  a  free  market. 
Sclentlflc  research  Involving  simulation,  gam- 
ing, and  attitude  survey  could  be  used  to 
explore  the  desirability  of  doing  thU. 

Many  highly-respected  economists  believe 
that  everyone  would  benefit  from  completely 
free  trade.  The  problem  Is  how  to  attain  It. 
Some  of  these  further  believe  that  a  nation 
would  benefit  through  removal  of  lU  own 
barriers  to  trade  even  though  other  nations 
do  not  reciprocate.  SclenOflc  research  could 
be  applied  to  this  problem. 

There  Is  evidence  that  In  spite  of  foreign 
aid,  poor  nations  are  becoming  poorer  while 
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rich  nations  are  becoming  richer.  Scientific 
research  should  be  applied  to  this  problem — 
first  to  verify  that  It  exists  and  then  to  solve 
it. 

Exploitation  of  ocean  resources  Is  growing 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
appropriated  for  this  In  the  United  States 
which  has  also  recently  created  a  council 
to  coordinate  this  kind  of  activity  In  U.S. 
agencies.  Malta — one  of  the  newer  nations — 
has  proposed  that  control  of  ocean  resources 
be  vested  In  the  United  Nations  but  Congres- 
sional hearings  revealed  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  this  In  the  United  States.  A  report 
of  the  new  council  clearly  recognizes  the 
political  problem  but  allocates  a  mlnlscule 
portion  of  Its  resources  to  the  solution.  Polit- 
ical research  Is  required. 

The  European  Economic  Community  was 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading 
to  eventual  European  union.  Elite  attitude 
surveys  conducted  In  France  and  Germany 
during  the  past  several  years  indicate  that 
progress  toward  union  has  stopped.  Fur- 
ther progress  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  Is  heavily  dependent,  upon  Its 
relations  with  other  international  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  European  Free  Trade  Area, 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  the  Western  European  Un- 
ion, and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. Since  the  United  States  Is  a  member  of 
two  of  these  organizations,  and  since  Its 
policy  is  to  favor  a  union  of  Ehirope,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  support  re- 
search to  seek  a  solution.  .  .  . 

Research  on  modlflcatlon  of  the  weather 
has  been  going  on  for  some  Ume.  If  It  suc- 
ceeds on  a  substantial  scale,  political  re- 
search will  be  required  to  avoid  Its  becoming 
yet  another  weapon  of  warfare.  .  .  . 

The  development  of  new  ways  and  means — 
new  political  structure — which  could  pre- 
vent international  conflicts,  will  require 
massive  sclentlflc  political  research.  Surely 
the  results  sought  Is  worthy  of  an  effort  at 
least  as  massive  as  our  exploration  of  space. 
The  latter — which  Included  over  919  billion 
just  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon — is  based 
on  the  generpl  v^  elf  are  clause  of  our  Consti- 
tution. While  there  Ic  substantial  doiibt  that 
the  space  program  has  In  fact  benefltted  the 
people  generally,  surely  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  equally  massive  program  of  peace 
research — research  for  the  prevention  of 
war — could  clearly  beneflt  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  states  but  those  of  the 
whole  world. 

A  step  In  this  direction  was  begun  about  a 
year  ago  when  Representative  Halpem  and 
Senator  Hartke  Introduced  the  Peace  Act 
Bills.  These  Identical  Mils  call  for  a  Secretary 
of  Peace  In  the  Cabinet  and  for  transfer  of 
existing  agencies  to  his  administration.  The 
Peace  Corps,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  IniernatlonHl  Agricultural 
Development  Service,  and  those  functions  of 
the  Department  of  StAte  which  relate  to  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  X3X.  would  be 
transferred  to  a  new  department — the  De- 
partment of  Peace. 

The  Bills  would  also  create  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Oommlttee  on  Peace  and  Interna- 
tional Cooperation,  and  thus  restore  to  the 
Congress  some  of  the  po^'ers  which  have  been 
gradually  lost  to  the  President.  The  Bills 
would  also  create  an  International  Peace  In- 
stitute to  train  young  people  for  professional 
peace  careers  as  we  have  for  generations 
trained  military  leaders  In  the  service  acad- 
emies. 

Research  on  the  peaceful  resolution  of  in- 
ternational conflict — now  so  sadly  neglected 
by  the  Government  and  private  Institutions — 
will  be  a  principal  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Peace.  Such  research  will  be 
sponsored  and  foetered  by  the  Department  in 
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the  same  manner  as  war  research  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  Furthermore,  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  nations  in  this  will  be  sought. 

If  this  seems  novel,  you  will  be  amazed 
to  learn  that  the  Idea  of  a  Department  of 
Peace  was  first  put  forth  by  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush.  It  was  later  published  by  a  distin- 
guished black  mathematician  and  astron- 
omer, Benjamin  Banneker.  The  current  Peace 
Act  Bills  are  the  latest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive of  many  legislative  attempts  to  create 
such  an  office  over  the  past  35  years. 

The  creation  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  In  1961  reflects  the  wide 
appeal  of  the  Idea  as  well  as  the  difficulty  In 
Implementing  It.  ACD.\  had  the  support  of 
former  President  Elsenhower  and  President 
Kennedy,  of  former  and  current  Govern- 
ment agency  heads  and  a  roEter  of  Ultistrlous 
statesmen,  scientists,  military  experts  and 
legislators.  Everyone  agreed  on  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  existing  government  structure 
for  waging  peace,  but  the  agency  which  they 
created  was  focused  mainly  on  the  diplomacy 
of  International  arms  control.  Its  most  far 
reaching  purpose  which  Is  to  study  the  scl- 
entlflc, economic,  political,  and  other  factors 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  war  has  been 
largely  neglected. 

Recognizing  the  slender  chance  of  passage 
of  the  Peace  Act  Bills  without  the  kind  of 
support  accorded  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  Representatives  Halpem  and 
Reuss  and  Senators  Hartke  and  Hatfield  sug- 
gested that  Interested  organizations  create  a 
council  to  develop  public  support  for  the 
legislation. 

Last  May,  ebout  26  private  associations  In- 
cluding most  of  the  national  churches,  and 
organizations  devoted  to  international  af- 
fairs and  intercultural  exchange,  created  the 
Peace  Act  Advisory  Council.  Since  then  It 
has  grown  to  36  members  led  by  Lisle 's  Foun- 
der, Dr.  DeWltt  C.  Baldwin.  The  Council 
hopes  to  Inform  the  public  about  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of  vesting  individual  and  cor- 
porate Interest  in  research,  training,  and 
other  ways  and  means  for  resolving  Interna- 
tional conflict  without  war — and  to  stimulate 
a  widespread  demand  for  action. 

Human  Intelligence,  highly  organized  and 
lavishly  subsidized,  has  brought  Americans 
to  their  present  condition  of  despair.  The 
same  Intelligence  must  be  employed  In  the 
service  of  hope.  The  Council  Is  asking  the 
American  people  to  commit  to  peace  what 
they  have  always  committed  to  war — their 
most  and  their  best. 


HORTON  COSPONSORS  FAMILY 
PLANNING  LEGISLATION  RECOM- 
MENDED BY  TASK  FORCE  ON 
EARTH  RESOURCES  AND  POPU- 
LATION 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   Nrw    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
4.  with  other  members  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources  and 
Population,  I  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

The  task  force  has  studied  the  popula- 
tion growth  problem  for  the  past  year, 
and  through  our  research  and  the  tes- 
timony of  experts  who  have  appeared  at 
our  hearings,  we  have  been  convinced 
of  the  monumental  and  devastating  ef- 
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fects  of  our  current  rate  of  population 
growth. 

Environmental  protection,  and  the  al- 
leviation of  pollution  demand  imme- 
diate attention.  However,  we  must  treat 
the  cause  of  environmental  problems, 
rather  than  the  symptoms. 

The  population  growth  problem  in- 
terrelates to  the  crises  of  pollution,  pov- 
erty, and  overcrowding.  In  the  light  of 
this  impending  disaster,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  many  unwanted  pregnancies, 
the  need  for  better  family  planning  serv- 
ices is  acutely  obvious. 

This  bill  which  I  have  introduced, 
would  amend  the  Public  Health  Act.  It 
would  provide  for  special  project  grants 
for  the  provision  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices, and  contraceptive  research.  This 
would  entail  the  training  of  professionals 
and  paraprofessionals  in  family  plan- 
ning services,  projects  for  operational 
and  demonstrational  research,  and  proj- 
ects to  provide  services  through  both 
public  and  nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations. 

In  December,  the  task  force  published 
a  report  on  family  planning — "Federal 
Government  Family  Planning  Programs: 
Domestic  and  International" — that  was 
a  result  of  our  research  into  this  problem. 
The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  is  a 
result  of  recommendations  that  were 
made  in  this  report.  One  of  the  key 
points  of  concern  was  in  the  area  of 
contraceptive  research,  and  due  to  the 
latest  controversy  that  has  arisen  over 
the  safety  of  the  pill,  we  can  see  that 
the  need  for  more  research  is  manda- 
tory If  we  are  to  provide  effective  and 
safe  family  planning  measures  for  every- 
one. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
First,  it  would  provide  for  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Center  for  Population 
Research,  to  make  grants  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  organizations,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies. 
Institutions  and  organizations,  for  proj- 
ects for  research  into  contraceptives. 
This  bill  would  authorize  $30  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $60 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  $90  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $100  million 
each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30, 
1974,  and  June  30, 1975. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  for  in- 
creased appropriations  for  ftmiily  plan- 
ning grants  and  contracts  administered 
by  the  Center  for  Family  Planning  Serv- 
ices within  HEW  in  the  amounts  of  $35 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $70  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  $100  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $130 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  $150  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  necessity 
of  this  legislation  is  obvious.  Rhetoric  is 
fine,  but  it  is  now  time  to  take  action.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  ur- 
gency of  our  population  growth  problem, 
and  then  to  fully  support  this  measure. 
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STATEMENT  ON   IRAQI  JEWS 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 


or    NXW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  February  10.  1970 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  1969.  14  Iraqis,  nine  of  them 
Jews,  were  publlcally  hanged  In  Bagh- 
dad and  Basra.  Iraq.  These  executions 
climaxed  obviously  false  charges,  mass 
arrests,  tortures,  and  secret  trials  by  a 
new  regime  seeking  to  strengthen  Its 
popular  support  by  engaging  In  acts  of 
suppression  against  minorities  and  pro- 
viding a  "Roman  circus"  for  its  blood- 
thirsty supporters. 

The  press  reported  that  radio  and 
television,  shrill  loudspeakers,  and  mar- 
tial music  exhorted  the  people  to  come 
to  Liberation  Square  to  view  the  hanging 
bodies  identified  in  death  with  signs  des- 
ignating which  were  the  Jews.  A  mob 
of  500.000  shouted  and  danced  festively, 
viewing  the  swinging  bodies. 

World  leaders  denounced  this  barbaric 
display.  Pope  Paul  VI  said  that  since 
nine  of  the  victims  were  "of  Jewish  ex- 
traction, it  has  generated  the  suspi- 
cions that  motives  of  racism  were  in- 
volved." D.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
and  U.S.  Secretary  of  SUte  William  P. 
Rogers  condemned  the  spectacle  of  mass 
public  execution  as  abhorrent  and  repug- 
nant to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

Standing  In  the  shadow  of  these  gal- 
lows is  the  terrified  remnant  of  Iraqi 
Jewry  striving  for  rescue  and  resettle- 
ment. Prom  a  150.000  flourishing  com- 
munity in  1950 — of  which  98  percent  fled, 
leaving  all  possessions  behind  after  the 
1948  Israeli  war  of  independence — a  mere 
2,500  persons,  mostly  women,  children, 
and  elderly  are  left.  These  2.500  Jews 
are  required  to  carry  yellow  identity 
cards:  are  virtually  deprived  of  a  live- 
lihood, with  business  and  professional 
license  canceled  and  ineligible  for  em- 
ployment: and  are  limited  In  pursuing 
studies  at  colleges  and  universities :  they 
are  stripped  of  all  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties. Including  the  barring  to  them  of 
all  telephones.  They  are  under  constant 
surveillance  with  their  assets  frozen  and 
are  barred  from  leaving  Iraq. 

A  year  has  gone  by  since  the  public 
hanging  of  these  Iraqi  Jews,  and  we  can 
be^t  memorialize  their  deaths  by  speak- 
ing out  and  condemning  the  oppressions 
oractlced  against  minorities  everywhere: 
Political,  racial,  and  religious.  Every  gen- 
eration sees  new  examples  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  Today  we  wltnes.s  that 
practiced  against  the  Ibos  of  Nigeria,  the 
Catholics  of  Northern  Ireland,  those 
Greeks  opposed  to  totalitarian  govern- 
ment bv  the  junta  colonels,  and  the 
Jews  .still  remaining  In  Arab  countries 
and  many  of  those  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  cite  only  a  small  part  of  this 
awful  litany. 

We  who  sit  in  relative  safety  and  se- 
curity here  in  the  Uiited  States  have  an 
obligation  to  speak  out  on  every  occa- 
sion against  oppression.  That  obligation 
applies  to  those  In  the  highest  of  places 
as  well  as  the  individual  citizen.  Unfor- 
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tunately.  our  Oovenunent  is  falling  In 
that  responsibility. 

Let  us  keep  before  us  the  word  of  God 
in  Genesis  4:  10  when  in  speaking  to 
Cain  after  the  murder  of  Abel  he  said: 

What  haat  thou  done?  The  voice  of  your 
brother's  blood  cries  unto  Me  from  the 
ground. 

The  voices  of  our  brothers,  black  and 
white.  Jew  and  Christian,  subject  to  op- 
pression are  calling  to  each  of  us  and 
must  be  heard — and  responded  to. 


Fehruary  10,  1970 


CONGRESSMAN  WIJXIAM  J.  GREEN 
AFFIRMS  SUPPORT  FOR   ISRAEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    FTNNST1.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing in  Philadelphia  Sunday  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Northeast  Syna- 
gogue Council  and  the  Philadelphia  Zion- 
ist Council.  Congressman  Bill  Grefn 
spoke  for  many  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  situation  in  the  Mideast,  and 
the  present  tenuous  policy  of  the  United 
States 

I  am  delighted  to  include  the  very  apt 
remarks  of  my  able  colleague,  the  dis- 
tingiiished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  his  point  in  the  Record.  His 
speech  reinforces  the  pledge  that  228  of 
us  made  in  signing  the  bipartisan  reso- 
lution in  support  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  on  January  29. 

Congressman  Green's  remarks  follow : 
TowAKO  A  Stablx  Ptacs  in  the  MmoLS  East 
(By  Hon.  William  J.  OaxxN) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  last  April,  on  the 
occasion  of  Israel's  aist  birthday,  a  resolu- 
tion was  circulated  In  the  Congress  That 
resolution  was  signed  by  8«  out  of  100  Sen- 
ators and  280  out  of  435  House  Members- 
far  more  than  a  majority  In  both  Chambers 

I  am  going  to  read  a  few  key  sections  of 
that  reeolutlon  because  I  believe  It  contains 
the  essentials  of  a  correct  policy  for  this 
country. 

•On  the  occasion  of  Israel's  21st  birthday." 
It  states,  "we  offer  our  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  Israel  on  their  progress  and  It  de- 
tails some  of  the  progress:  the  absorption 
of  more  than  1.250.000  refugees  and  Immi- 
grants: the  reclamation  of  the  land;  the  de- 
velopment of  their  economy:  the  cultivation 
of  arts  and  sciences;  the  revival  of  culture 
and  civilization:  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  democratic  institutions: 
their  constructive  cooperation  in  the  Inter- 
national community. 

■-We  believe."  and  tbla.  I  think  U  the 
crux  of  the  problem,  "that  the  Issues  which 
divide  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  can  be 
resolved  In  the  spirit  and  service  of  peace. 
If  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  States  would  agree 
to  meet  with  IsraelU  In  face  to  face 
negotiations. 

"There  Is  no  effective  substitute  for  the 
procedure  The  resolution  continued. 

"The  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties 
to  the  settlement. 

"We  oppose  any  attempt  by  outside  powers 
to  Impoee  halfwav  measures  not  conducive  to 
a  permanent  peace 

"To  ensure  direct  negotiations  and  to  se- 
cure a  contractual  peace  settlement,  freely 
and  sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  th»m- 
selves.  the  United  States  should  oppeee  all 
pressures   upon   Israel   to  withdraw  prema- 


turely and  unconditionally  from  any  of  the 
territories  which  Urael  now  administers." 

Finally,  the  resolution  states  that  "the 
United  States  should  make  It  clear  to  all  gov- 
ernments In  the  Near  East  that  we  do  not 
condone  a  state  of  war.  that  we  persist  In 
the  search  for  a  negotiated  peace  as  a  major 
goal  of  American  policy  " 

I  readily  signed  that  resolution. 
It  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican Leader.  Hugh  Scott. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. John  McCormack.  signed  It. 

So  did  the  Republican  Leader  of  the  House. 
Gerald  Pord. 

The  Senate  Democratic  Whip,  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, endorsed  It. 

And  to  demonstrate  Its  broad  base  of  sup- 
port. It  was  even  signed  by  Barry  Goldwater. 
Such  overwhelming  support  should  not  be 
surprising. 

For  more  than  twenty  one  years,  this  na- 
tion—and the  State  of  Israel — have  been 
bound  together  by  something  greater  than 
power,  something  bigger  than  self  Interest 
and  something  more  vital  than  the  whims  of 
diplomacy.  For  twenty  one  years,  we  have 
been  united  as  friends  and  as  brothers  .  .  . 
as  partners  In  the  democratic  experiment 
and  as  two  peoples  who  suffered  the  out- 
rages of  war  and  decided,  together,  that  we 
would  never  permit  such  outrage  again. 

Governments  should  be  extremely  careful 
when  they  choose  to  tamper  with  such  deep 
and  lasting  relationships. 

When  you  take  away  all  the  smoke  of  di- 
plomacy, this  one  essential  fact  remains: 
this  nation — and  the  State  of  Israel — are 
friends  and  allies  of  the  deepest  kind.  And 
I  Ormly  believe  that  all  decisions  must  be 
made  with  that  understanding  in  mind. 

But  put  aside  the  friendship  for  a  mo- 
ment. Forget  the  strong  ties  which  bind  us 
together.  Let  us.  for  a  minute,  be  hard  and 
practical  like  the  diplomats  and  statesmen. 
Let  us  consider  only  our  own  selfish  Interest. 
The  answer  remains  the  same.  As  Senator 
Rlblcoff  said.  Just  a  few  days  ago.  and  I  quote 
him  directly:  "Sentiment,  guilt  feelings  and 
history  and  domestic  politics  aside,  in  the 
cold  light  of  International  politics,  Israel  to- 
day Is  America's  most  valuable  asset  In  the 
Middle  East. 

"It  Is  clear."  he  said,  "that  the  Russians 
hope  to  become  the  dominant  Mediterranean 
power  and  also  to  penetrate  Africa.  The  dam 
preventing  Soviet  pressures  from  being  ex- 
erted In  these  directions  has  been  Israel. 
But  It  should  be  obvious  that  only  a  well 
armed  Israel  within  secure  borders  and  with 
a  strong  economy,  can  withstand  the  Soviet 
pressures." 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  this  a  partisan 
speech. 

I  did  not  come  here  simply  to  attack  the 
President  or  his  Administration. 

I  believe  the  President  sincerely  desires  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

But  I  also  believe  be  U  on  the  wrong 
course. 

Hopefully,  by  conducting  this  dialogue  all 
over  the  country,  we  can  convince  him  to  re- 
main firm  beside  his  friend  and  ally. 

Having  stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  relationship,  let  me  briefly 
point  out  what  I  think  U  happening  to 
American  policy  and  why  I  am  concerned 
about  It. 

First,  how  did  this  happen.  What  Is  the 
cause  of  the  great  concern  both  here  In 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  year,  it  became 
obvlo\is  that  our  government  was  discussing 
proposals  for  a  settlement  of  the  Middle 
East  problem  with  the  Soviet  Union,  without 
prior  consultation  with  Israel. 

The  very  fact  that  we  did  so  has  moved 
us  dangerously  away  from  the  principle  of 
direct  neg.otlatlons  between  the  Arabs  and 
l5riells  and  toward  a  settlement  Imposed  on 
the  parties  by  the  big  powers. 
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This  simply  will  not  work. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a  return  to  the 
mistakes  of  1966.  At  that  time,  the  four  major 
powers  Imposed  another  settlement  which 
only  led  to  deeper  trouble.  We  asked  Israel 
to  withdraw  from  the  territory  she  occupied 
In  return  for  Arab  guarantees.  She  with- 
drew— but  the  guarantees  weren't  worth  the 
paper  they  were  written  on. 

Second,  we  have,  in  these  discussions,  sug- 
gested major  concessions  from  Israel^-slm- 
lllar  to  those  of  1956 — while  asking  once 
again  for  nothing  more  than  guarantees  from 
the  Arabs.  For  example,  we  are  suggesting 
the  almost  total  withdrawal  of  Israel  from 
territory  captured  during  the  six  day  war. 

In  return,  the  Arabs  must  graciously  agree 
to  recognize  Israel. 

We  also  suggest  the  Joint  administration  of 
the  City  of  Jerusalem  by  Israel  and  Jordan. 
The  same  arrangement  would  take  place  in 
the  Gaza  Strip.  In  addition.  Israel  will  be 
asked  to  give  up  all  territory  on  the  Slnal 
peninsula,  despite  the  fact  that  the  pe- 
ninsula represents  Israel's  outlet  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  In  return,  the  Arabs  are  asked  for  no 
guarantee  of  shipping  rights  for  Israel. 

The  real  Issue  Is  that  our  government — by 
suggesting  the  areas  of  settlement — has  un- 
dercut the  Israeli  bargaining  position. 

It  has  led  the  Arabs  to  believe  that  they 
need  not  even  recognize  Israel's  existence 
in  order  to  get  a  favorable  settlement.  And 
yet.  as  Mrs.  Melr  has  said:  "If  they  won't 
sit  down  with  us.  how  will  they  live  with 
us." 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  such 
concessions  gain  \ib  friends  In  the  Arab 
world?  What  have  the  Arabs  done  lately  to 
make  us  believe  that  our  "even  handedness" 
meets  with  their  favor? 

And  even  more  fundamental,  does  anyone 
really  believe  that  such  concessions  have 
made  the  Soviet  Union  more  flexible?  It  is 
Interesting  that,  two  months  after  the  pro- 
posals were  made,  Mr.  Malik,  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  just  the 
other  day.  said  flatly  that  the  American  pro- 
posals did  not  Include  any  worthwhile  con- 
cessions and  could  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
four  power  position. 

We  have,  in  short,  managed  to  antagonize 
a  trusted  ally  while  satisfying  no  one. 

Even  more  dangerous,  however.  Is  the  vac- 
illation of  our  own  government  over  the 
past  few  weeks. 

Ever  since  the  first  news  reports  of  our 
new  position,  there  has  been  a  bewildering 
fluctuation  in  official  statements. 

Finally,  last  week,  on  January  2Sth,  the 
President  reassured  Israel  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  supply  military  equip- 
ment to  support  Israel.  He  also  stated,  to 
the  Conference  of  Jewish  Leaders  In  Wash- 
ington, that  peace  in  the  Middle  East  was  at- 
tainable only  through  negotiations  between 
the  parties  concerned. 

One  day  later,  on  January  26th.  the  Pre- 
mier of  Israel  responded  warmly  to  the  Pres- 
ident's reassurances  and  expressed  her  grati- 
fication at  what  appeared  to  be  a  solidifying 
of  American  policy. 

However,  the  next  day.  January  27th.  the 
picture  changed  again. 

American  dlplomata  spent  the  day  at  the 
United  Nations,  assuring  Arab  leaders  that 
the  President's  commenta  did  not  in  any  way 
invalidate  the  American  proposals  advanced 
in  December. 

Even  more  surprising.  American  dlplomata 
also  went  out  »!  their  way — to  assure  the 
Arabs  that  no  decision  had  yet  been  made 
by  the  Administration  on  the  Israeli  requesta 
for  further  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance. 

I  am  sure  those  assurances  were  greeted 
warmly  by  the  Arabs.  They  must  have  been 
even  more  pleasing  to  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
not  to  mention  the  French. 

This  vagueness  of  policy  led  one  Arab  dip- 
lomat to  make  an  observation  that  all  of  us. 
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oddly  enough,  can  agree  with.  "How  do  we 
know  here  we  stand,"  he  said,  "if  there  are 
such  hidden  shlfta?" 

He  Is  not  the  only  one  with  problems.  He 
should  talk  to  the  Israelis.  Or  better  yet,  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

At  any  rate,  that  was  on  January  27th. 

Two  days  later,  on  January  29th,  the  Pres- 
ident held  his  press  conference. 

"Let  me  put  one  thing  in  context,"  he 
said.  "We  are  neither  pro  Arab  or  pro  Israel. 
We  are  pro  peace." 

To  that  statement.  I  have  only  one  reply: 
Mr.  President.  I.  too.  am  pro  peace.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  being  pro  peace  is  in- 
compatible with  friendship  for  Israel. 

On  the  contrary.  I  believe  deeply  that  this 
"even  handed"  policy — this  attempt,  vague 
as  It  is.  to  be  all  things  to  all  men — creates 
a  vacuum  In  the  Middle  East.  It  tampte  oth- 
ers— already  belligerent — to  take  chances 
which  could  result  in  an  all  out  war.  It  tells 
the  Russians  and  the  Arabs  that  there  is  a 
new.  unstable  factor  in  the  Middle  East.  And 
that  instability  is  the  result  of  the  present 
vacillation  of  the  American  government. 

This  is  the  stuff  which  wheta  the  appetitas 
of  opportunistic  and  unpredictable  govern- 
ments. 

And  no  government  is  more  unpredictable 
than  an  Arab  government. 

None  is  more  opportunistic  than  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And  evidently  there  are  few  in  the  world 
more  unpredictable  and  opportunistic  than 
the  French. 

And  that  is  why  the  President  cannot 
simply  say  he  is  pro  peace  and  impartial,  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

By  moving  away  from  Israel,  we  have  not 
encouraged  others  to  get  into  the  middle  with 
us.  We  have  only  whetted  their  appetites  for 
the  small  country  which  now  stands  alone. 

I  believe  the  Congress  understands  this 
situation. 

During  the  courage  of  all  this  shifting,  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
last  week,  reiterated  the  position  taken  last 
April  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Once  a^galn,  the 
Republican  Leader  of  the  House  joined  a 
bi-partisan  coalition  In  urging  support  for 
direct  negotiations  between  the  parties 
involved. 

Do  you  realize  what  that  means?  That 
means  that  most  of  the  people's  Representa- 
tives in  Washington  do  not  agree  with  the 
shifting  position  of  our  government. 

Tonight,  I  call  upon  the  President  to  heed 
the  voice  of  the  majority  in  Congress. 

Ever  since  we  became  Involved  In  Vietnam, 
we  have  had  a  great  national  debate  about 
the  limits  of  Executive  power.  In  a  democratic 
society,  the  critics  say,  the  Executive  should 
not  have  the  absolute  right  to  formulate  and 
shift  policy  without  the  appropriate  checks 
and  balances  by  the  Representatives  of  the 
people 

Here  we  have  a  resolution  which  reaffirms 
traditional  American  policy  in  regard  to 
Israel,  supported  by  a  majority  In  Congress — 
an  "unsllent"  majority.  I  might  add.  And  I 
suggest  that  the  President  heed  the  wishes 
of  Congress  because  those  wishes  reflect  the 
desires  of  the  American  people. 

In  speaking  of  Congressional  support,  it 
was  Interesting  to  me  that  the  President.  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  congratulated 
the  CcngreM  for  its  support  of  his  policy  In 
Vietnam.  He  said  his  policy  was  successful 
largely  because  Cong^ress  was  behind  it. 

I  suggest  that  his  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
would  also  be  successful  if  It  wns  the  policy 
backed  by  a  majority  in  Congress. 

I  suppose  It  IS  one  thing  to  wrap  your 
arms  around  the  government  in  Saigon.  But 
I  didn't  know  It  was  that  difficult  to  say 
a  few  kind  words  about  the  State  of  Israel. 

By  moving  away  from  Israel,  we  have 
satisfied  no  one. 

By  offering  concessions  on  the  port  of  Is- 
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rael,  we  have  met  with  none  from  the  other 
Bide. 

By  vacillating  from  one  day  to  the  next, 
we  have  fostered  confusion  and  prompted  the 
present  adventures  in  the  Middle  East,  not 
only  of  Russia  but  of  France  and  Chins  aa 
weU. 

This  so-called  policy  must  change  .  .  . 
reverse  .  .  .  return — call  it  what  you  will, 
but  there  will  be  no  stability  in  the  Middle 
East  unless  America  stands  by  Israel  in  Ita 
desire  to  be  recognized  as  a  nation  and  in  Its 
demand  to  settle  its  own  problems  face  to 
face  with  its  adversaries. 

This  is  a  strong  position,  a  firm  position 
and  a  clear  one.  But  It  is  not  therefore 
belligerent. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  this  story  is  that 
Israel  has  not  been  infiexlble.  She  has  not 
clung  to  a  rigid  position.  Indeed,  she  believes 
that  much  Is  negotiable. 

All  she  is  saying  is  that  she  is  waiting  for 
someone  to  negotiate  with.  And  she  knows 
from  experience  that  peace  and  stability  can- 
not be  Imposed  from  the  outside  by  others. 

Last  week,  NBC's  First  Tueeday  did  a  tele- 
vision special  on  the  life  of  Israeli  Jet  pllota. 
At  the  end,  one  young  pilot  spoke — with 
simplicity — about  what  it  means  to  live  in 
Israel  today. 

"There  Is  no  other  possibility  than  to  live 
here."  he  said.  "If  you  understand  this,  you 
v?iU  have  courage.  It  is  a  hard  way  to  live 
but  you've  got  to  do  your  best.  There  is  no 
other  place  for  you  and  your  children." 

I  want  to  see  this  country  share  the  cour- 
age, the  determination  and  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  that  pilot. 

Let  us  stand  by  Israel.  Let  us  say  that  we 
won't  surrender  an  Inch  until  the  Araba 
come  to  the  bargaining  table.  Let  us  tell 
them  that  we  know  their  designs  for  what 
they  are  and  that  we  are  not  going  to  let  the 
Russians,  the  French  or  the  Chinese  overrun 
the  Middle  East  in  the  name  of  Arab  nation- 
alism. 

Let  us  make  a  few  demands  for  our  friends, 
instead  of  malting  so  many  of  our  friends.  Let 
us  tell  them  that  we  want  shipping  rlghta. 
guaranteed  borders,  the  end  of  an  arms  race 
which  eats  up  25  percent  of  Israel's  re- 
sources every  year.  And  let  us  finally  tell 
them  that  these  are  not  only  Israel's  de- 
mands. They  are  America's. 

That.  I  suspect,  is  the  better  road  to  peace 
and  stablUty  in  the  Middle  East. 

Thank  you. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHTTSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  I  introduced  two  bills 
concerning  our  national  cemeteries.  The 
first.  H.R.  5809,  would  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  at  Westfield.  Mass.  The 
second.  H.R.  5810.  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Cemeteries  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  with  jurisd'ctlon 
over  nearly  all  such  facilities. 

At  present,  the  national  cemeteries 
cla:e.st  to  New  England  aie  located  in 
Elmira,  N.Y..  and  Farmingdale.  N.Y.  I 
have  been  trying  since  1965  to  have  a 
national  cemetery  established  in  New- 
England  in  order  to  lift  the  burden  of 
traveling  unreasonably  long  distances 
from  these  throughout  New  England  in- 
volved In  visits  to  graves  of  loved  ones 
and  former  friends  buried  in  these  ceme- 
teries. 
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The  proposal  for  a  National  Cemeteries 
System  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  there  la 
an  increasing  scarcity  of  gravesites  in 
national  cemeteries  throughout  the 
Nation. 

On  February  4.  1970,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  adopted  resolu- 
tions memorializing  this  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  establishing  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  Commonwealth.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  matter.  I  in- 
clude the  resolutions  in  the  RrcoaD  at 
this  time: 
RnoLimoNS   MKMOBUi.rnwo  ths  CoNOBBas 

or  THi  UNirn)  Statts  To  Kmact  Lbcola- 

TION   EST.\flLlSHn«0   A   Natiomai,  Cmmwtwmj 

IN  THS  COMMONWCALTH 

Whereas.  It  U  the  right  of  every  yeter»n  to 
l>e  accorded  the  honor  of  a  burial  in  a  na- 
tional place  of  honor:  and 

Whereas,  Out  of  the  ninety-eight  national 
cemeteries  In  the  United  States,  there  Is 
none  In  the  New  England  area:  and 

Whereas.  The  saturation  point  of  these 
cemeteries  Is  rapidly  being  reached  and  the 
need  for  new  land  Is  pressing;  new.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  In  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts: and  be  It  further 

Resolved .  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted.  January  20.  1970. 

MOKMAM  L.  PiDCBOIf . 

Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence. January  22.  1970. 

Waixacx  C.  Mnxs. 

CI*rk. 
AttMt: 

John  P.  X.  Davo*kn. 
Secretary  of  the  Cornmontcealth. 


DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COUNCIL— IV: 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DEFENSE 
POLICY  DURING  THE   1970S 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OF   MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  is  a  most  dangerous  and 
costly  phase  of  US.  policy.  It  takes 
needed  dollars  that  might  be  better  used 
in  meeting  problems  on  the  domestic 
front,  interferes  with  meaningful  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  is  a  serious  threat 
to  the  world  because  of  the  potential 
destructiveness  it  fosters.  I  introduce 
Into  the  RicoRD  Democratic  Policy  Coun- 
cil suggestions  on  how  we  might  curtail 
our  expanded  arsenal  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  what  such  a  move  might  mean 
In  terms  of  providing  for  a  safer  world: 
DKifocaATic  Policy  Council — IV:  A«ms  Con- 

TaOL  and  DctCNSX  POLICT  DtTEINC  THl  1970'8 

We  welcome  the  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  looking  toward  the  limitation  of 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  This  U  a  critical  time.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  con- 
tinuing to  move  forward  In  the  arms  race — 
moving  Into  reaction  to  one  another  and  in 
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a  direction  which  can  only  leave  both  na- 
tions leas  secure  than  they  are  today  and 
with  fewer  resources  to  devote  to  domestic 
needs. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  national  inter- 
est of  both  countries  demands  a  stop  In  the 
"mad  momentum"  of  the  strategic  armament 
race.  A  policy  designed  to  bring  about  re- 
ciprocal restraint  will  create  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  bilateral  agreement  on 
arms  limitations,  without  endangering  our 
security  through  unilateral  disarmament  or 
Indefinite  unilateral  postponement  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  programs.  Some  have  argued 
that  negotiations  will  succeed  only  If  we 
achieve  a  position  of  increased  strength.  But 
this  argument  would  distort  the  promise  of 
disarmament  talks  into  a  rationale  for  con- 
tinued escalation.  It  would  be  a  tragic  error 
to  Jeopardize  the  prospects  for  reducing  the 
terrible  risks  and  heavy  costs  of  the  arms 
race  by  precipitate  decisions  to  proceed  with 
new  nuclear  weapons  not  urgently  needed 
for  our  national  security. 

Specifically,  we  question  the  need  and  the 
wisdom  of  going  ahead  now  with  a  new 
manned  strategic  bomber  and  expanded  plans 
for  antlbalUstlc  missile  defenses.  In  an 
abrupt  change  from  last  year's  Justification 
of  the  Safeguard  system  as  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  land  based  missiles  and  hence  our 
second  strike  capability,  the  Administration 
now  proposes  an  enlarged  system  which  pur- 
portedly would  protect  our  cities  from  a 
Communist  Chinese  nucle«r  threat  which 
may  exist  a  decade  or  more  In  the  future. 

OPPOSB  ABM 

Past  experience  surely  demonstratea  the 
futility  of  resting  present  security  decisions 
primarily  on  speculation  about  the  future. 
The  risks  of  accelerated  ABM  deployment 
far  outweigh  the  highly  conjectural  value  of 
an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system  using  today's 
technology  aaralnst  the  threats  we  may  or 
may  not  face  In  the  1980's.  We  oppose  fur- 
ther ABM  deployment. 

Expansion  of  the  Safeguard  system  from 
missile  defense  to  area  defense  will  cast 
doubt  on  our  Intentions  and  seriously  preju- 
dice the  prospects  for  the  SALT  talks.  The 
underlying  assumption  of  protracted  Chi- 
nese hoatlllty  and  Irrationality  can  also 
preclude  real  progress  In  Improving  relation- 
ships between  China  and  the  United  States. 
The  nuclear  striking  force  on  which  we  rely 
to  deter  a  major  Soviet  attack  surely  will 
deter  the  relatively  Insignificant  nuclear 
strength  attainable  by  China  or  any  other 
power  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

aSCIPBOCAL   aSSTaAlNT 

Moreover,  steps  should  be  taken  now  to 
bring  about  reclproc«l  restraint  In  testing 
and  deploying  new  nuclear  missiles  with  Im- 
proved warheads,  such  as  MIRV  Only  by  such 
steps  can  we  keep  open  the  option  of  nego- 
tiating an  effective  and  verifiable  agreement 
on  nuclear  arms  control.  This  should  be  made 
the  first  order  of  business  when  the  SALT 
talks  reconvene  In  Vienna  In  April.  In  taking 
the  Initiative  to  stop  atmoapherlc  nuclear 
testing.  President  Kennedy  advanced  the 
cause  of  peace  and  our  own  security.  The 
Soviets  responded  afflrmatlvely  to  U.S.  Initia- 
tive and  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
was  agreed  upon  shortly  thereafter.  The 
United  States  should  further  seize  the  initia- 
tive and  take  another  step  toward  a  safer 
world  by  deferring  MIRV  testing  and  further 
deployment  of  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
sile systems  while  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  similar  restraint. 

We  are  concerned  by  the  Administration's 
failure  to  relate  the  defense  budget  for  flaoal 
year  1971  to  probable  threaU  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security  in  the  1970's.  No  rhetoric 
about  meeting  our  treaty  conunltments  and 
promoting  partnerships,  while  reducing  our 
Involvement  and  our  overseas  military  pres- 
ence, can  substitute  for  detailed  analyala  of 
where  and  bow  our  security  may  be  thraat- 
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ened  and  what  level  and  mix  of  military 
power  Is  needed  to  deter  or  deal  with  those 
tbreau. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Defense  Policy 
Committee  will  shortly  release  a  more  de- 
tailed report  on  these  and  other  matters, 
together  with  recommendations  for  further 
reforms  of  the  selective  service  system. 


THE  NCAA— THE  QUEST  FOR 
POWER 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNCcTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  tuid  I  have  discussed  at  some 
length  the  case  of  Jack  Langer,  a  varsity 
basketball  player  at  Yale  University, 
who  was  declared  ineligible  for  NCAA 
competition  because  he  participated  in 
the  basketball  tournament  at  the  Mac- 
cabiah  games  in  Israel  last  summer.  Be- 
cause it  defied  the  NCAA  ban  and  al- 
lowed Langer  to  play  on  its  varsity  team 
this  year.  Yale  was  placed  on  probation 
by  the  NCAA  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

We  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  we 
did  not  stress  the  fact  that  several  other 
college  basketball  players  who  were  in- 
vited to  the  Maccabiah  games  were 
forced  to  decline  the  Invitation  because 
of  NCAA  threats.  Perhaps  the  most  trag- 
ic case  was  that  of  a  Polish-bom,  Jsraeli- 
bred  athlete  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati who  was  not  allowed  to  play  in 
a  prestigious  tournament  in  the  land  in 
which  he  was  raised. 

Another  example  of  this  Injustice  is 
brought  to  light  through  correspondence 
between  President  Oaylord  P.  Hamwell 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Mr.  Walter  Byers,  executive  director  of 
the  NCAA.  I  wish  to  insert  these  letters 
in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  study  them  carefully.  ' 

In  the  letter  from  President  Hamwell 
to  the  NCAA,  for  instance,  please  note 
that  two  basketball  players  were  not  au- 
thorized to  participate  in  the  Maccabiah 
games  even  though  a  track  man.  a  fenc- 
er, and  a  soccer  player  were  eligible  to 
do  so. 

In  the  letter  from  Mr.  Byers  to  Presi- 
dent Hamwell.  two  points  are  worth  ex- 
amining. The  first  is  the  fact  that  all 
requests  for  permission  to  participate 
in  foreign  competition  were  denied  "be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  secure  an  ac- 
ceptable administrative  organization  to 
handle  this  country's  international  bas- 
ketball competition."  This  statement 
would  seem  plausible  were  it  not  for  a 
previous  statement  which  said: 

In  the  Interim.  BPUSA  (Basketball  Fed- 
eration of  the  USA)  recommended  that  for- 
eign competition  involving  Its  members  (the 
NCAA  Is  a  member  of  BPUSA)  cease  because 
the  Federation  was  unable  to  arrange  and 
sanction  such  competition.  .  .  .  Consequent- 
ly, the  NCAA  Council  has  not  given  approval 
for  out-of-season  competition  since  1967, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

Once  all  the  excess  verbiage  is  cleared 
away.  It  becomes  obvious  that  the  NCAA 
has  not  approved  foreign  competition  be- 
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cause  BFUSA — read  NCAA — does  not 
have  the  power  to  arrange  and  sanction 
such  competition.  Therefore,  the  "in- 
ability to  secure  an  acceptable  adminis- 
trative organization  to  handle  this  coun- 
try's international  basketball  competi- 
tion" really  means  the  inability  of  the 
NCAA,  through  the  BFUSA.  tp  become 
that  administrative  organization. 

In  short,  here  is  another  tragic  exam- 
ple of  the  power  struggle  between  the 
NCAA  and  its  rival,  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union.  Mr.  Byers  admits  this  when 
he  says: 

We  believe  this  policy  will  persuade  the 
AAU  to  participate  In  the  IBB  as  FIBA  in- 
tended or  prompt  PIBA  to  take  further  steps 
to  correct  the  situation. 

How  long  must  the  athletes  and  col- 
leges of  this  country  suffer  because  of 
this  senseless  dispute.  Mr.  Speaker?  How 
long  will  these  organizations,  in  their 
blind  quest  for  power,  continue  to  for- 
get that  the  primary  purpose  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics  is  the  betterment  of  the 
individual  athlete  and  his  school?  How 
long  can  this  dispute  continue  before  It 
destroys  the  entire  system  of  amateur 
athletics  in  the  United  States? 

The  following  letters  are  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  use  of  power  by  the 

NCAA:  '  , 

I  June  20.  1969. 

Mr.  Waltkb  Btds, 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association.  Kansas  City,  tto. 

Dkae  Ma.  Btxbs:  We  are  greatly  disturbed 
to  learn  through  press  accoimts  that,  due  to 
an  NCAA  ruling,  two  of  our  vmdergradviate 
basketball  players  will  not  be  authorized  to 
participate  In  the  Maccabean  Qames.  This 
appears  to  us  to  be  Inconsistent  for  one  of 
our  track  athletes  has  been  asked  to  repre- 
sent our  country,  and  In  all  probability  we 
will  also  be  represented  by  a  fencer  and  a 
soccer  player. 

This  Is  to  request  formally,  on  behalf  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  that  neces- 
sary steps  be  taken  to  permit  the  youth- 
ful basketball  players  to  participate  In  the 
Maccabean  Games  In  Israel.  Not  to  do  so 
would  penalize  them  unjustly. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Oatlobo  p.  Habnwxll. 

Thz  National  Collegiate 

Athletic  Association, 
Kansas  City,  Bio.,  July  11,  1969. 
Dr.  Oatlobd  p.  Hahnwxll. 
Presiient.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deab  Pbesioent  Habnwell:  Please  forgive 
me  for  the  delay  In  responding  to  your  June 
20  letter.  It  had  been  our  hope  that  meet- 
ings scheduled  June  24-26  would  develop  a 
solution  to  the  problem  which  concerns  you. 
Unfortunately,  this  did  not  occur  and,  for 
this  reason,  I  am  writing  you  this  rather 
lengthy  response  to  your  request. 

NCAA  ConstltuUon  3-10-(c)  Is  specific  re- 
garding participation  In  organized  out-of- 
season  basketball  competition.  If  an  Indi- 
vidual violates  this  provision  he  jeopardizes 
his  future  eligibility  In  the  sport  of  basket- 
ball. 

There  are  other  NCAA  regulations  which 
affect  participation  In  other  sports.  Consti- 
tution 3-10-(d).  for  example.  Is  concerned 
with  soccer.  It  Is  true  that  the  Association's 
regulations  are  not  the  same  for  each  sport. 
Athletes  who  participate  In  football  and 
basketball  are  subject  to  greater  restrictions 
than  those  who  choose  to  compete  In  tennis 
and  fencing.  There  are  greater  pressures  in 
football  and  basketball  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, more  regulations. 
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The  NCAA  Is  a  member  of  the  Basketball 
PederaUon  of  the  USA  (BPUSA).  Other 
members  of  BPUSA  include  the  National 
High  School  Federation,  National  Junior  Col- 
lege Athletic  Association.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Basketball  Coaches,  Oolleglate  Com- 
missioners Association,  American  Basketball 
Association  and  others.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  organized  basketball  In  the  USA  Is 
represented  by  BFUSA. 

The  International  Amateur  Basketball 
Federation  (FIBA)  provided  BFUSA  with  an 
opportunity  to  arrange  competition  for  Its 
own  members  commencing  in  1963.  During 
the  ensuing  three  years  there  were  more  in- 
ternational exchanges  between  the  USA  and 
other  countries  than  ever  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  sport.  Unfortunately  the  agree- 
ment between  FIBA  and  BFUSA  expired 
In  January.  1967.  In  May  of  1967.  at  FIBA's 
Central  Bureau  meeting,  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  (AAU),  this  country's  current 
FIBA  member.  Informed  the  International 
body  that  It  represented  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  basketball  In  the  United  States,  an 
obvious  falsehood.  FIBA  Informed  the  AAU 
that  It  (the  AAU)  had  until  October,  1968, 
to  unify  all  amateur  basketball  Interests 
m  the  USA  and  Improve  Its  own  basketball 
program  or  FIBA  Itself  wotUd  Investigate 
the  situation  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  Interim  BFUSA  recommended  that 
foreign  competition  Involving  Its  members 
cease  because  the  Federation  was  unable  to 
arrange  and  sanction  such  competition.  The 
NCAA  Council  adopted  a  policy  In  support 
of  BFUSA  m  October.  1967.  This  was  later 
reaffirmed  by  the  Association's  membership 
at  the  1968  NCAA  Convention.  Consequently, 
the  NCAA  Council  has  not  given  approval  for 
out-of-season  competition  since  1967.  with 
the  exception  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

In  January.  1969.  FIBA  sent  a  five-man 
panel  to  the  USA  in  an  attempt  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  AAU  and  BFUSA. 
As  a  result  an  International  Basketball  Board 
was  established  which  provides  for  equal 
representation  from  both  sides  and  a  chair- 
man appointed  by  FIBA.  The  Board,  de- 
signed to  handle  all  International  competi- 
tion for  the  United  States  except  Olympic 
and  comparable  competition,  conducted  Its 
first  meeting  In  Chicago  on  June  8.  There 
appeared  to  be  general  agreement  In  many 
areas.  The  AAU  Implored  BFUSA  to  meet 
again  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  a  final 
agreement  could  be  attained  to  enable  the 
Board  to  function  immediately.  BFUSA's 
delegates  readily  agreed  and  expended  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  In  preparation  for 
the  next  meeting,  scheduled  for  June  25. 
We  were  hopeful  that  the  issue  would  be 
resolved  and  that  this  letter  could  be  more 
encouraging.  Consequently,  It  was  extremely 
frustrating  when  the  AAU's  representatives 
failed  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board's 
constitutional  subcommittee  on  June  24.  The 
following  day  the  chairman  was  forced  to 
postpone  the  IBB  meeting  indefinitely  when 
only  five  of  the  AAU's  ten  representatives 
appeared.  All  ten  of  BFUSA's  delegates  were 
In  attendance. 

A  number  of  organizations  and  NCAA 
member  Institutions  have  requested  permis- 
sion for  foreign  competition  this  siunmer.  In- 
cluding the  U.S.  Oolleglate  Sports  Council  of 
which  the  NCAA  Is  probably  the  most  active 
member.  All  such  requests  have  been  denied 
by  the  Council  because  of  the  Inability  t3 
secure  an  acceptable  administrative  organi- 
zation to  handle  this  country's  International 
basketball  competition. 

We  believe  this  policy  will  persuade  the 
AAU  to  participate  In  the  IBB  as  FIBA  In- 
tended or  prompt  FIBA  to  take  further  steps 
to  correct  the  situation.  This  country  has 
suffered  through  the  years  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  and  knowledgeable  representa- 
tion at  the  International  level.  Our  basket- 
ball authorities  are  convinced  that  positive 
correction   must   be   obtained  now   for  the 
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future  welfare  of  the  sport  and  Its  partici- 
pants. 

The  NCAA  CouncU  has  given  serious  de- 
liberation to  this  matter  and  does  not  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  a  change  in  NCAA 
policy  at  this  time.  We  regret  it  Is  not  possi- 
ble to  honor  your  request  In  the  current 
clrciunstance. 

Cwdlally  yours,  } 

Walter  Bters. 


SILVER  COINS  DISAPPEAR 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  time  and  time  again,  both  on  and 
off  the  floor  of  this  distinguished  body, 
about  the  need  to  permanently  end  the 
use  of  silver  in  coinage  and  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  silver  business. 

My  point  on  taking  silver  out  of  U.S. 
coinage  is  simple — ^we  just  do  not  have 
enough  of  this  predoufe  metal  left  to 
waste  on  coins  that  do  not  circulate. 

In  this  regard,  a  most  interesting 
article  appeared  in  the  latest  UJS.  News 
&  World  Report.  February  16,  1970.  It 
substantiates  the  fact  that  silver  coins 
disappear,  and  it  shows  how  the  coin 
hoarders  are  reaping  a  fortune  with 
Crovemment  silver. 

I  would  like  to  include  this  article 
in  the  Record  now  because  of  its  rele- 
vance to  the  continuing  debate  over 
silver. 

The  article  follows : 
Whatever   Happened   to   Silveb   Coins   and 

CERTinCATES? 

There  are  billions  of  sUver  coins  In  the 
UJ8.  and  some  221  million  dollars  In  sUver 
certificates — yet  you  rarely  see  any  of  them. 

Where  are  they?  Most  have  been  stashed 
away  by  dealers,  collectors  and  ordinary  folk 
who  regard  them  as  souvenirs  of  a  bygone 
era  that  are  likely  to  Increase  in  value. 

What  these  speculators  know:  Gradually, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  is  getting  out  of  the  sUver 
business.  The  curtain  will  be  rung  down  on 
sliver  money  In  this  country  in  a  very  short 
while — perhaps   a   matter  of   months. 

Today  the  Treasury  Is  minting  only  one 
type  of  silver  coin — the  Kennedy  half  dollar, 
which  is  only  40  per  cent  silver.  Most  of  these 
quickly  disappear  from  circulation. 

In  all,  the  Government  has  produced  about 
400  million  Kennedy  halves  that  were  90  per 
cent  stiver  and  about  800  million  of  the  40 
per  cent  variety. 

On  June  24,  1968,  the  Treasury  stopped 
paying  out  silver  in  exchange  for  silver  cer- 
tificates. These  bills  continue  to  be  legal 
tender,  but  if  they  find  their  way  into  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  they  are  retired  from 
circulation. 

The  Government  does  cortlnue  to  sell 
about  1.5  million  ounces  of  silver  at  a  weekly 
auction.  The  price  received  has  run  around 
$1.80  to  $1.90  an  ounce  In  recent  weeks. 

These  sales,  the  Treasury  says,  will  exhaust 
its  supply  of  silver  In  readily  salable  form 
around  the  end  of  October.  That  does  not  In- 
clude 165  million  ounces  safely  locked  up  in 
the  nation's  defense  stockpile. 

The  weekly  sales  could  end  even  sooner.  A 
Senate-passed  bill  would  require  the  Treas- 
ury to  use  up  Its  remaining  supply  of  sUver 
to  Issue  a  new  Elsenhower  silver  dollar. 

The  House  passed  a  silver  bill  mora  to  the 
Treasury's  liking — one  that  would  end  all 
sliver  colnsige.  One  point  on  which  the  two 
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houses  ar«  In  •grecment:  The  Treasury 
would  auction  off  to  the  highest  bidders 
some  3  million  rare  sliver  dollars  In  federal 
vaults. 

On  the  whole,  people  who  are  hoarding 
silver  coins  can  feel  rather  comfortable  about 
their  Investment.  Coin  dealers  are  offering 
t350  and  up  for  silver  dollars.  Very  rare 
"cartwheels" — depending  on  date,  place  of 
coinage,  type  of  coin  and  condition — com- 
mand hundreds  of  dollars  each. 

Silver  dimes  and  qu£u-ters  often  bring  80 
per  cent  or  more  above  their  face  value.  With 
silver  selling  at  atwut  tl.90  an  ounce,  the 
metal  alone  in  the  90  percent  coins  minted 
before  1966  Is  worth  more  than  the  face 
value. 


DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COUNCILi- 
V:  DEMOCRACY  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT DURING  THE  1970'S 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  ummsortA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  demand  and  deserve  more  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  government  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels.  As 
we  move  into  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
this  need  will  become  even  more  appar- 
ent. I  introduce  into  the  Rbcord  a  state- 
ment by  the  Democratic  Policy  Council, 
which  Monday  suggested  a  number  of 
measures  which  would  insure  not  only  a 
more  democratic  government,  but  one 
which  could  better  meet  the  needs  of  our 
citizens  as  well. 

The  material  follows: 

Americans,  living  In  a  democratic  society, 
have  never  wholly  failed  to  ask:  How  can 
government  at  all  levels  serve  all  the  people 
with  greater  Justice  and  effectiveness? 

In  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  however,  the 
American  people  will  ask  this  question  with 
greater  urgency  than  at  any  other  time  In 
our  history  and  they  will  expect  answers. 

Thev  properly  will  expect  Just  and  effective 
government  In  the  wealthiest,  most  ppwer- 
ful  nation  of  the  world.  Such  a  nation, 
Americans  will  say.  must  have  governments — 
federal,  state  and  local — which  can  secvire 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens,  move 
decisively  against  the  tremendous  human 
problems  beoettlng  our  society,  particularly 
m  Its  urban  areas,  and  preserve  our  national 
Inheritance  of  liberty  and  Individual  Initia- 
tive. 

To  secure  these  goals  of  Just  and  effective 
government  will  demand  more  than  rhetoric 
and  reassurance.  We  need  national  leadership 
ready  to  give  moral  force  and  pnctlcal  sup- 
port to  the  law  of  the  land,  the  law  that  says 
all  children,  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor, 
are  to  learn  dnd  live  together  We  need  na- 
ticnil  leadership  ready  to  walV  In  dark  urban 
ghettos  and  forgotten  rural  sprawls,  ready  to 
search  them  out.  eliminate  them  and  build 
In  their  nlace  communities  of  dignity  and 
opportunity. 

BxcoNCiLE  DirmcNcn 

Ha-lng  be^n  warned  two  years  ago  by  the 
Nat'onal  Advisory  Commission  on  ClTll  DU- 
orders  that  "our  nation  Is  moving  toward  two 
societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate  and 
unequal."  we  need  national  leadership  that 
does  not  polarize  opposltes  but  that  recon- 
ciles differences,  one  that  helpa  heal  the 
wounds  of  generations  of  oppression  and  in- 
equality. 

We  are  told  to  Judge  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration on  the  basis  of  deeds.  But  It  U 
the  record  of  Republican  deeds  which  con- 
cenu  ua: 
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The  Administration's  failure  to  support  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
which  had  secured  the  most  e-sentlal  politi- 
cal right  for  more  than  700,000  previously 
disenfranchised  blacks,  despite  considerable 
support  for  extending  the  law. 

The  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
two  Jurists,  who.  at  best,  have  demonstrated 
no  understanding  of  the  nation's  commit- 
ment to  full  racial  Justice: 

The  Administration's  efforts  to  delay  the 
process  of  school  desegregitlon  which  had 
been  promised  an  earlier  generation  of  school 
children  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1954; 

The  Administration's  opposition  to  legis- 
lation strengthening  the  enforcement  powers 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

These  acts  by  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion have  served  to  polarize  the  people  of 
this  country  on  the  basis  of  race,  and  have 
understandably  diminished  the  confidence 
of  black  citizens  In  the  commitment  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  achievement  of  equality  for 
all  citizens. 

We  believe  that  the  Haynsworth  and  Cars- 
well  nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  have  been  made:  and  we  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  Judge  Carswell  as  It  did 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

We  believe  further,  that  this  administra- 
tion must  state  unequivocally  where  It 
stands  on  the  question  of  the  elimination  of 
dual  systems  of  education  based  on  race. 

•CKSTABLISH  TRUST 

The  Committee  on  Democracy  and  Gov- 
ernment Is  charged  with  developing  the  spe- 
cific plans  that,  when  Implemented,  will  re- 
establish a  relationship  of  trust  and  common 
purpose  between  the  American  people  and 
government  at  all  levels.  In  the  1970's  this 
will  require  reforms  of  access,  structure,  and 
governmental  effectiveness. 

We  report  periodically  on  these  matters 
to  the  American  people. 

At  thU  Juncture,  however,  several  spe- 
cific directions  have  already  become  clear 
and  demand  comment  now. 

In  a  democracy,  access  to  government  can 
be  no  greater  than  access  to  the  political 
process  Itself  For  this  reason,  the  1970's 
must  be  a  time  of  far-reaching  reform  of  the 
American  political  system.  Including,  among 
others : 

The  elimination  of  the  vestiges  of  voting 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  a  goal 
which  can  best  be  served  at  this  time  by 
reenactlng  and  enforcing  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965: 

The  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  lower  the  voting  age  for  all 
state  and  federal  elections  to  eighteen: 

The  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to 
p?rmlt  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  UnttM  St-ites: 

Th-  establishment  of  a  Universal  Voter 
Enrollment  Plan  to  register  all  quallfled 
voters  through  a  Rovernment  canvass  of  ev- 
ery election  Jurisdiction,  as  called  for  by  the 
Democratic  Party's  Freedom-to-Vote  Task 
Force  under  the  chairmanship  of  former 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark: 

The  creation  of  a  National  Election  holiday 
to  permit  everyone  the  opportunity  to  vote 
and  a  National  Election  Commission  to  keep 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  current  rec- 
ord of  all  election  rules  and  results,  a  duty 
which  no  agency,  public  or  private,  now 
performs: 

Procedures  for  permitting  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  happen  to  be  on  elec- 
t'on  dav.  to  vote  through  a  simplified  process 
for  casting  and  verifying  ballots: 

Some  system  of  public  support  to  alleviate 
the  growing  financial  burdens  of  running  for 
political  office — whether  by  tax  credits,  pub- 
lic subsidies,  donations  of  time  or  services. 
Including  television  time — thus  allowing 
poor  and  middle-income  citizens,  as  well  as 
the  rich,  to  represent  their  country  In  public 
office. 
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The  benefits  of  full  participation  and  access 
to  the  political  process  can  be  thwarted 
nevertheless  by  an  outmoded  governmental 
structure  Incapable  of  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex demands  of  contemporary  society  and 
the  economy. 

POWEKfCL    INCXNTIVES 

For  this  reason  the  federal  government 
must  offer  the  states  and  localities  powerful 
Incentives  to  redesign  the  fragmented,  un- 
responsive, underfinanced  structure  of  local 
government  Itself  In  an  evolutionary  process 
toward  governmental  units  that  encompass 
metropolitan  areas  capable  of  dealing  with 
metropolitan-wide  problems.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  also  give  attention  to  develop- 
ing a  lower  tier  of  neighborhood  political 
units,  "little  city  halls,"  to  which  appropriate 
municipal  offices  and  services  would  be  de- 
centralized, and  through  which  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  neighborhood  would  exer- 
cise authority  over  the  provision  of  neighbor- 
hood services. 

Increased  effectiveness  of  government  will 
require  numerous  reforms  In  the  I970'8.  There 
are  few  things  more  destructive  of  effective 
government  action  than  the  overlapping  and 
confusion  of  administration  of  domestic  pro- 
grams. The  executive  branch  urgently  re- 
quires the  decision-making  and  command 
mechanism  that  would  be  provided  by  a 
National  Domestic  Policy  Council.  Such  an 
instrumentality  would  serve  not  only  to 
Increase  effectiveness  within  the  federal 
bureaucracy  but  also  to  carry  forward  the 
equally  vital  task  of  developing  more  effi- 
cient delivery  systems  of  federally-supported 
services. 

To  assist  In  making  these  decisions,  the 
executive  should  have  the  Information  and 
guidance  flowing  from  a  system  of  social 
Indicators — measures  of  factors  such  as 
reduction  of  racism,  and  educational  and 
health  deficiencies — prepared  and  evaluated 
by  a  Council  of  Social  Advisors,  analogous 
to  the  annual  Economic  Report  prepared  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  S[>eaker,  each  of  us 
are  asked  many  times  In  the  course  of 
vu:its  with  ynunp  people  in  our  districts, 
"What  can  I  do?  How  can  I  help?  How 
can  I  be  a  part  of  the  democratic 
process?" 

In  response  to  this  growing  concern 
for  involvement  by  young  people,  one  of 
my  colleagues  from  Indiana.  Lee  H. 
Hamilton,  has  spoken  to  many  school 
groups  In  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  on  the  impact  of  young 
peonle  on  our  society. 

I  believe  the  remarks  of  my  colleague. 
Lee  Hamilton,  responding  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  young  people  should  be 
considered  by  each  of  us.  Congressman 
Hamilton's  thoughts  are  refreshing  In 
a  world  and  times  when  we  hear  far  too 
little  of  hope  and  far  too  much  of  cyni- 
cism. 

The  speech  referred  to  follows: 
AooRXSS  ar  Ma.  Hamilton 

One  of  the  biggest  changes  that  has  come 
over  the  American  Scene  In  recent  years  Is 
the  degree  of  Involvement  by  young  people 
In  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 
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Yoimg  people  have  had  a  profound  Impact. 
One  Congressman  told  me  that  young  peo- 
ple caused  a  President  to  resign,  and  a  na- 
tion to  change  Its  Vietnam  policy. 

His  Judgment  may  be  open  to  question  but 
certainly  the  young  were  the  flfst.  and  surely 
the  first  In  any  number,  to  show  disenchant- 
ment with  Vietnam. 

During  the  moratorium  in  Washington  I 
stood  en  the  West  front  of  the  Capitol  and 
watched  perhaps  100.000-150,000  people  pass 
by.  The  dominant  Impression  that  struck 
me  was  how  young  the  people  were  who 
participated.  A  person  over  thirty  stood  out 
In  that  crowd  as  unusual. 

In  1968.  young  men  and  women  marched 
Into  New  Hampshire  and  Indiana  with  Mc- 
Carthy. I  win  not  forget  the  courage  and 
determination  of  a  young  college  coed  whom 
I  met  on  the  street  corner  in  Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana.  Without  money,  without  knowing  a 
single  person  In  the  county,  without  even  a 
car.  she  had  come  to  Dearborn  County  to 
organize  It  for  McCarthy. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  movement  of  the  1960's, 
and  In  the  emerging  battle  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  environment,  the 
young  are  prominent. 

They  have  been  the  pacesetters  In  public 
opinion  polls  and  they  have  experienced  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  public  opinion  swing 
toward  their  view.  In  a  reil  sense  the  young 
have  led.  and  the  leaders  have  followed. 

Young  people  have  always  been  Interested 
In  politics.  Anyone  who  has  run  for  office  can 
tell  you  that  youthful  volunteers  passing  out 
literature  and  pretty  girls  In  red.  white  and 
blue,  singing  the  candidate's  Jingle  and 
dancing  at  rallies,  are  a  lot  of  help.  But  to- 
day their  participation  goes  far  beyond 
that. 

Many  are  anxious  to  help,  and  can  be 
easily  recruited  to  politics.  "They  are  intelli- 
gent, financially  independent,  highly  mobile, 
energetically  Involved  and  they  have  a  pas- 
sionate concern  for  the  Issues.  They  are 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  American  politi- 
cal life. 

Their  participation  Is  most  refreshing  and 
I  welcome  them  to  the  fray. 

t.  Impatienct 

One  characteristic  about  their  participa- 
tion In  American  political  life  is  that  they 
are  Impatient.  They  see  that  changes  have 
to  be  made  and  problems  met.  They  want  to 
try  new  answers  and  approaches.  They  are 
Innovators,  reformers.  They  know  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  see  no  reason  why  It  cannot 
be  done  now.  They  will  brook  no  excuse  for 
Inaction.  They  have  no  patience  for  the 
cliches  and  platitudes  politicians  so  fre- 
quently use.  Their  Impatience,  sadly,  but  In- 
evitably, means  frustration. 

And.  of  course,  therein  lies  one  of  the  risks 
of  the  Involvement  of  young  people  In 
politics.  If  they  don't  see  sufficient  progress. 
If  the  changes  are  not  sufficiently  visible, 
then  thev  sometimes  become  disenchanted 
and  alienated  from  the  system.  They  may 
become  frustrated  because  they  believe  that 
the  system  cannot  possibly  work.  The  bud- 
ding politician  becomes,  then,  a  rebel,  a 
cynic,  or  apathetic. 

We  see  much  evidence  of  this.  Student 
rebels  sel7e  an  administration  building.  Some 
turn  to  drugs.  Some  turn  to  crime.  The  Pres- 
ident's Crime  Commission  reports  that  16 
and  le-year-olds  have  the  highest  arrest 
rate  In  the  nation  and  that  young  people 
commit  a  dlsoroportlonate  share  of  crimes. 
Some  fl»e  to  Cpnada  or  Sweden  to  avoid  the 
draft.  Some  rtage  a  sit-in  at  the  Pentagon. 
Some  become  hippies. 

Some  turn  to  socialism  or  anarchy — or  In 
one  case,  I  know,  to  monarchy — as  the  best 
system. 

Sometimes  the  establishment,  those  In 
authority,  lose  patience,  too,  and  begin  a 
crackdown.  So  they  respond  by  cracking 
skulls,  or  spraying  tear  gas  from  helicopters. 
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or  calling  In  the  Marines.  And  this,  of  course, 
confirms  the  worst  fears  of  the  young  about 
the  establishment  and  the  system,  and  fur- 
ther alienates  them. 

2.  Critical  of  establishment 
Another  characteristic  of  the  Involve- 
ment of  young  people  In  the  political  life 
of  the  nation  is  that  they  are  sharply  criti- 
cal of  the  establishment,  the  leadership 
and  of  things  as  they  are.  I  suppose  this 
is  traditional  with  young  people,  but  It  Is 
especially  accentuated  today.  It  Is  good  that 
they  are  critical. 

After  all,  they  live  In  an  unpleasant  time — 
a  time  when  any  thinking  person  Is  un- 
settled, frustrated,  concerned,  and  asking 
probing  questions  about  his  country. 

Young  people  have  a  right  to  be  critical. 
They  can  no  longer  be  as  carefree  as  they 
once  were.  Too  many  harsh  realities  en- 
circle them. 

The  pressure  of  foreign  affairs  Intrudes 
early  Into  their  lives,  and  because  of  that 
pressure,  young  men  from  Indiana  are  drafted 
and  some  are  called  upon  to  fight,  and 
some  to  die,  in  a  country  they  could  not 
Identify   by  name  only  a   few  years  ago. 

They  are  forced  to  fight  wars  whose  ob- 
jectives, origins  and  tactics  they  neither  un- 
derstand or  accept. 

They  live  in  a  world  when  a  strategic  ex- 
change can  cause  240  million  fatalities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  the  United  States  within 
20  minutes. 

They  see  unrest  and  violence  bubbling  and 
seething  beneath  the  surface  calm  In  every 
continent.  They  know  that  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  of  this  world 
is  filled  with  the  possibility  of  explosive  vio- 
lence. 

They  observe  that  the  older  generation's 
promises  and  rhetoric  often  outstrip  Its  per- 
formance, and  that  despite  that  rhetoric, 
poverty,  injustice  and  prejudice  abide  and 
abound. 

They  hear  many  white  people  say  that  we 
have  done  too  much  for  the  Negro,  but  they 
know  the  Negro  Is  three  times  as  likely  as 
the  white  to  die  In  childbirth  and  Infancy, 
three  times  as  Ukely  to  live  In  poverty,  twice 
as  Ukely  to  be  unemployed  and  only  half  of 
his  housing  meets  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, and  his  income  Is  forty  percent  lower 
and  his  life  expectancy  five  years  less. 

The  young  people  hear  us  speak  of  the 
equality  of  opportunity  In  this  land,  but 
they  see  too  many  boys  and  girls  growing 
up  stunted.  Inarticulate  and  angry. 

They  hear  us  speak  r.f  the  natural  heritage 
of  this  land,  but  they  see  all  around  them 
the  headlong  destruction  and  fouling  of  the 
natural  environment. 

The  hear  us  proclaim  the  Importance  of 
each  personality,  but  they  see  too  many  In- 
fants and  mothers  die  from  the  failure  to 
develop  an  adequate  health  system,  too 
many  citizen,  die  on  the  highways  from 
roads  and  automobiles  that  are  not  yet  r afe, 
and  too  few  people  who  have  lawyers  to  Sght 
Injustice. 

They  hear  us  extoU  the  virtues  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  and  yet  they  feel  shut  out 
from  the  decision-making  process  In  Amer- 
ica. We  tell  them  that  we  can  use  them  to 
fight  our  wars  but  not  to  vote  for  our  offi- 
cials and  they  know  that  half  of  the  men 
who  have  died  In  Vietnam  were  not  able  to 
vote  In  thl .  country. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  understand,  then,  why 
young  people  are"  critical  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

3.  Pragmatic 

We  often  speak  of  the  young  people  as 
being  energetic  and  Idealistic — and  they  are 
that — but  another  characteristic  of  the 
young  that  has  especially  Impressed  me  Is 
their  pragmatism.  They  want  to  know  what 
w'.ll  work,  what  will  help  solve  the  problems 
on  the  nation's  agenda.  They  are  not  so 
much  Interested  In  whether  It  Is  a  Demo- 
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cratlc  Party  solution  or  a  Republican  Party 
solution— A  liberal  or  a  conservative  solution. 
They  want  to  know  If  It  works. 

THE  CHALLENGE 

They  challenge  those  of  us  who  accept  the 
system.  And  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  ex- 
plain to  them  why  we  feel  the  system  can 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  this  nation,  why 
we  think  it  Is  a  moral  and  a  Just  system 
which  win  respond  to  these  needs  humanely. 
They  are  asking  whether  or  not  our  form 
of  government  can  work.  It  Is  the  same  ques- 
Uon  that  Lincoln  asked:  "Can  this  naUon 
so  conceived,  long  endure." 

It  is  the  same  question  that  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy asked:  "We  shall  have  to  test  anew 
whether  a  nation  organized  and  governed 
such  as  ours  can  endure — the  outcome  is  by 
no  means  certain." 

The  challenge  is  formidable  because  It  is  so 
basic.  It  Is  hard  because  we  are  called  upon 
to  Justify  things  we  have  always  taken  for 
granted,  as  sacred,  and  not  open  to  question. 
Naturally,  then,  those  of  us  who  are  older  are 
unsettled.  Some  of  us  even  frightened  by  It. 
and  all  of  us  deeply  disturbed. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  how  we  respond 
to  thU  challenge.  It  is  an  honest  chaUenge 
and  must  be  honestly  met.  Many  young  peo- 
ple are  losing  their  confidence  In  the  way  the 
system  operates.  They  don't  believe  the  po- 
litical process  Is  working  today.  If  we  cannot 
explain  why  an  Intelligent,  critical,  enlight- 
ened young  man  or  woman  should  believe  In 
the  democratic  system,  and  we  fall  to  meet 
the  challenge  to  their  satisfaction,  then  In 
the  long  run  the  system  Itself  is  in  Jeopardy. 

Some  would  respond  to  the  queston:  "Will 
the  system  work?"  by  saying,  "No,  the  sys- 
tem win  not  work."  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  already  turned  to  violence  and  anarchy. 

Others  win  respond  by  saying,  "Yes.  pf 
course.  It  wlU  work— it  always  has."  These 
people  will  be  amazed  that  the  question 
could  ever  be  raised  and  wUl  tend  to  think 
of  the  young  people  as  hippies,  malcontents, 
revolutionaries  (and  some  few,  of  course,  are) 
and,  more  than  likely,  simply  walk  away 
from  the  question. 

Mav  I  suggest  that  the  better  answer  to 
the  question  Is,  "Maybe  It  will  work."  It  wlU 
work: 

If  we  recognize  what  It  has  accomplished 

And  what  It  has  not  accomplished 

If  we  see  the  necessity  of  changing,  evolving 
our  Institutions  to  meet  new  situations,  and 
to  make  the  system  work  better  than  It  does 
today. 

Our  response  to  the  challenge  of  the  young 
people    when    they    ask,    "will    the    system 
work?"  should  Include  several  elements. 
1.  Impressive  record 

One,  Is  to  point  out  that  the  system  has 
established  an  Impressive  record.  We  have 
the  finest  educational  system  in  the  world. 

We  may  not  have  eliminated  poverty,  but 
we  have  built  a  nation  of  incredible  wealth, 
shared  by  an  Impressive  number  of  citizens. 
And  we  are  closer  to  eliminating  poverty 
than  any  nation  ever  has  been. 

We  may  not  have  eliminated  prejudice, 
but  few  countries  in  the  world  defend  the 
rights  of  the  minority  with  the  political  and 
legal  resources  that  this  country  does. 

And  we  have  peacefully  absorbed  more 
than  40  million  Immigrants  from  many  lands 
and  cultures,  and  given  them  freedom. 

Read,  If  you  will  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  91st  Congress:  Addabbo,  Contl, 
Derwlnskl.  Gallflanakls.  CKonskl,  Zablockl. 

We  may  have  our  faults,  but  we  are  at  least 
grappling  with  the  right  quesUona — ques- 
tions of  national  ptirpose  and  poverty,  how 
to  orgsoilze  a  peace,  and  the  relationship  of 
America  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  no 
one  of  us  Is  satisfied  with  the  answers. 

We  may  have  serious  deficiencies  In  our 
health  system,  as  a  nation,  but,  we  are 
healthier  than  ever  before  and  we  are  work- 
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Ing  very  butl   to  extend  and  ImproTe  the 
quality  of  bealtb  c*re  to  all  dtlcens. 

We  may  make  mistakes  of  Judgment  and 
mind,  but  very  few  of  motive  and  beart.  Tbe 
fundamental  motives.  Ideas.  InstlncU  of 
most  American  people  are  rlgbt  and  gen- 
erous. 

Tbere  may  be  many  Individuals  wbo  feel 
Bbut  out  wltb  Inadequate  opportunity,  but 
we  bave  created  a  climate  of  accompllsbment 
for  most  Americans,  releasing  ttaelr  intelU- 
gence  and  vitalities  for  productive  ends. 

We  may  bave  reason  not  to  trust  every 
poUtlcal  leader,  but  by  and  large  our  polit- 
ical leadersblp  performs  well  against  In- 
credibly difficult  problems,  and  poUtlcal 
leaders  bave  never  really  loat  sigbt  of  tbe 
moral  considerations  tbat  motivate  tbls 
nation. 

Tbe  electoral  process  may  not  function 
perfectly,  but  In  1M8.  69  million  Americans 
went  to  tbe  polls  and  wltbout  violence 
elected  a  new  President,  tbe  most  powerful 
political  office  In  tbe  world. 

We  may  bave  not  brougbt  peace  to  tbls 
world,  but  no  nation  bas  been  more  gen- 
erous wltb  Its  resources  to  attack  instability 
abroad,  and  more  vigorous  In  lt>  pursuit  of 
peace. 

We  sbould  also  point  out  tbat  tbe  Ameri- 
can system  does  respond  to  tbe  clearly  ex- 
pressed demands  of  tbe  people.  If  enough 
Americans  feel  strongly  about  an  Issue  for 
a  long  enougb  period,  and  are  willing  to 
stand  up,  debate,  flgbt  for,  suffer  frustra- 
tion, then  tbe  system  often  responds. 

It  took  us  %  of  a  century  In  tbls  country 
to  abolish  slavery.  Even  after  It  was  abol- 
ished, sadly  enough,  the  Negro  struggle  for 
full  legal  and  political  rights — to  say  noth- 
ing of  social  and  economic  equality — bas 
continued  (or  over  an  entire  century.  But 
slavery  was  abolished. 

Tbe  labor  unions  won  tbelr  rlgbt  to  col- 
lective bargaining  similarly  after  long  dec- 
ades of  flgbt  and  frustration  and  even 
bloodshed. 

Vietnam  policy  did  change,  maybe  not  ex- 
actly as  the  protestors  would  like,  but  It  Is 
clear  that  this  nation  has  done  an  about  face 
on  Vietnam  In  recent  months  and  that  would 
not  have  occurred  had  It  not  been  for  tbe 
demands  of  people. 

Tbe  system  can  even  sometimes  respond 
with  startling  speed.  A  comprehensive  tax 
reform  bill,  the  first  one  in  fifty-six  years,  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Just  a  few  weeks  and  in  one  year  it  was  signed 
IntA  law  because  tbe  American  people  de- 
manded more  equity  in  their  ta.x  code. 

Oiven  the  sheer  size  of  America  wltb  such 
Incredible  diversity  of  geography,  cuHures, 
people,  we  have  brought  about  unprece- 
dented social  and  economic  revolution. 

So.  the  American  record  contains  impres- 
sive achievements  and  any  fair  reading  of 
tbat  record  would  show  that  it  has  bad  sub- 
stantial, even  If  partial,  success  dealing  wltb 
tbe  incredibly  complex  probIen\s  which  crop 
up  In  a  country  as  big  and  diverse  as  America. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  mere  recitation 
of  accomplishments  and  of  good  intentions, 
will  not  be  enough  to  persuade  most  young 
people  that  the  system  will  work 

So  tbls  element  Is  only  part  of  tbe  answer. 
not  tbe  entire  answer,  but  a  necessary  ele- 
ment In  tbe  whole. 

2.  Much  needs  correction 

Another  element  In  tbe  answer  Is  to  freely 
acknowledge  that  there  Is  much  wrong  tbat 
needs  to  be  corrected. 

We  miist  candidly  acknowledge  that  we  are 
far  from  enthuslanic  about  the  performance 
of  Anterican  Institutions,  including  the  Con- 
gress, tbe  courts,  the  schools,  cities,  counties, 
the  political  parties. 

The  brutal  fact  U  tbat  we  stIU  live  in  a 
w-irld  filled  to  the  brim  with  inlustlce.  cf»re- 
lers    rbercric.   pretudlce.    unfulfilled    hopes. 
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poverty,  war.  pestilence,  crime,  apathy  and  all 
tbe  evils  of  man. 

Several  of  our  institutions — parts  of  tbe 
system — need  correction. 

(a)  The  Congress  needs  reform.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  present  seniority  system  the 
majority  member  with  the  longest  continuous 
service  becomes  the  powerful  chairman  of  a 
Congressional  committee.  The  chairman  can 
absolutely  block  any  piece  of  legislation  that 
comes  to  his  committee  and  a  member  cannot 
do  a  thing  about  it. 

The  Speaker  of  tbe  House  holds  enormous 
power  over  the  shaping  of  legislation.  The 
present  Speaker  is  78  years  of  age  Fifteen 
committee  chairmen,  nine  in  the  House  and 
six  in  the  Senate,  are  over  70. 

Two  committee  chairmen  are  over  80  and 
a  third  will  soon  be. 

(b)  The  political  party  needs  reform  Only 
three  percent  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican precinct  committeemen — the  basic 
party  officials — in  tbe  State  of  Indiana  are 
under  thirty  years  of  age. 

I  am  distressed  tbat  In  Indiana  not  more 
than  ten  percent  of  the  population  engages 
actively  in  politics  and  probably  less  than 
half  of  tbat  percentage  becomes  involved  in 
political  campaigns  We  simply  must  do  bet- 
ter if  tbe  democratic  process  is  to  remain 
viable  and  responsive. 

(c)  Tbe  National  political  party  conven- 
tions need  reform.  I  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  NaUonal  CX)nventlon  In  1968. 
Tbe  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  cha- 
otic. The  most  conscientious  delegate  could 
not  understand  what  was  going  on  The  plat- 
form speaker  could  not  be  becutl.  Motions 
were  not  available  to  him  In  writing.  Tbe 
party  platform  Itself  at  a  most  crucial  point 
could  not  t>e  amended  from  the  fioor 

These,  and  many  other  instances,  are  clear 
Indications  of  tbe  (allure  on  the  part  of  our 
system  to  respond  to  the  people. 

I  know  tbe  shortcomings  of  the  system. 

I  know  that  the  system  Is  slow  to  respond, 
that  It  takes  tremendous  effort  to  generate 
change,  that  legislative  victories  come  small 
and  come  seldom. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  deep  personal  anguish 
when  I  see  a  failure  of  the  system.  Over  tbe 
Christmas  holidays  I  read  about  twelve-year- 
old  Walter,  a  young  Negro  boy  in  New  York 
City,  wbo  died  as  a  dope  addict  because  the 
system,  tbe  community,  tbe  family,  tbe 
Church,  the  political  party,  the  police,  the 
courts,  tbe  Congress  had  failed  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  thU  young  man. 

We  must,  then,  in  our  response  to  tbs 
young  say.  honestly  and  with  candor,  tbere 
is  plenty  of  room  for  Improvement  in  tbe 
system  and  open  our  eyes  to  tbe  necessity 
of  change. 

Tbe  democratic  system  is  not  an  achieved 
state  or  a  resting  place.  It  is  a  building,  a 
making,  a  process,  a  living  tissue.  Our  Job 
Is  to  get  on  wltb  tbe  Job  of  solving  our 
problems  and  Improving  our  Institution. 
3.  Specific  improve-mentM 

And  that  brings  me  to  another  element 
in  our  response.  We  must  specifically  and 
forcefully  advocate  changes  to  improve  tbe 
system.  Not  all  of  us  will  agree  wltb  every 
suggested  change  Tbere  Is  no  reason  we 
sbould.  But  each  of  us,  acknowledging  the 
defects  In  the  system,  must  be  open  to  pro- 
posals to  make  the  system  work  better. 

Let  me  Indicate  where  I  would  make  some 
changes  to  make  tbe  system  work  better. 

(a)  Tbe  democratic  process  must  be  ex- 
panded by  reforming  tbe  Electoral  College. 
Tbe  time  has  come  In  this  country  to  elect 
Its  President  by  direct  popular  vote  and  to 
abolish  the  fiction  of  the  Electoral  College. 
We  can  no  longer  take  the  chance  tbat  tbe 
man  with  more  popular  votes  loses  the  elec- 
tion. We  cannot  permit  the  massive  dlsen- 
francblsement  of  the  minority  votes  in  every 
state  or  the  possibility  that  an  elector  would 
take  into  bis  own  hands  the  responsibility 
of  swaying  tbe  election. 
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(b)  Tbe  suffrage  ought  to  be  extended. 
Tbe  suffrage  ought  to  be  extended  to  young 
men  and  women  18  and  over.  We  call  upon 
them  to  fight,  to  carry  out  tbe  policies  of 
this  nation.  Tbey  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  tbe  leaders 
who  made  the  policies.  We  need  their  enthu- 
siasm and  idealism  in  the  political  system. 

Long  state  residency  requirements  for  vot- 
ing for  President  and  Vice  President  should 
be  removed. 

(c)  We  ought  to  extend  the  primaries  In 
Indiana  to  the  nomination  of  governor,  other 
state  officers,  and  United  States  Senator. 
The  convention  system  allows  the  average 
citizen  less  voice  In  tbe  selection  of  bis 
poUttcsl  leadersblp. 

(d)  We  ought  to  seek  new  ways  of  financ- 
ing campaigns. 

Will  Rogers  remarked.  "It  takes  a  lot  of 
money,  even  to  get  beat  with."  The  cost  of 
political  campaigning  has  sky-rocketed.  Be- 
cause of  these  costs,  good  men  refrain  from 
running.  Large  Individual  contributions 
create  uneasiness  about  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. The  candidate  Is  diverted  from  his  main 
function  by  the  necessity  of  raising  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money.  We  bave  to  seek  ways 
and  means  to  provide  some  form  of  sup- 
port: through  appropriations,  tax  credits, 
matching   Incentive   plans. 

(e)  Leglslati%-e  lobbying  practices  have  to 
be  strictly  regulated.  Lobbying  Is  based  on 
the  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  of  tbe 
people  to  petition  their  representatives.  Tbe 
present  law  is  based  on  the  premise  of  reg- 
ulation through  disclosure,  not  curtailment. 
That  premise  Is  sound,  but  there  is  simply 
too  many  loopholes  for  effective  and  fair 
regulation. 

(f)  We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  In- 
crease tbe  equity  of  our  Institutions  and  to 
open  them  to  the  influence  of  people,  es- 
pecially young  people. 

Tbe  reform  of  tbe  draft  was  a  step  In  tbe 
right  direction. 

We  must  provide  young  people — many  of 
whom  are  searching  for  a  commitment,  a 
cause — wltb  the  opportunity  to  serve.  Only 
about  one-third  of  tbe  draft  eligible  young 
men  are  called.  We  must  make  available  pub- 
lic service  opportunities  to  young  men  and 
women.  The  possibilities  are  many: 

Teaching  and  reading  assistants: 

Tutors  and  counselors  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools: 

HospiUI  aides: 

Personnel  for  neighborhood  centers: 

Assistants  to  law  enforcement  officials: 

Aides  to  social  service  agencies. 

(g)  Our  political  parties  must  become 
open  Institutions.  We  must  assure  tbat: 

Tbey  do  not  discriminate: 

That  large  delegate  fees  are  abolished; 

Tbat  the  rules  of  tbe  party  are  available 
to  all  people: 

That  adequate  notices  of  all  meetings  are 
published: 

That  proxy  abuses  are  curbed: 

That  the  opportunity  to  express  preference 
for  delegates  Is  freely  available; 

That  the  unit  rule  is  abolished. 

Above  all.  we  want  to  assure  that  any  per- 
son can  become  a  party  member  easily. 

We  bave  to  crash  out  of  our  party  struc- 
ture which  bas  not  substantially  changed 
In  100  years  time.  It  will  be  an  agonizing, 
arduous  effort  to  reform  and  open  Its  proc- 
esses, but  It  has  to  be  done. 

(h)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
needs  help.  It  must  be  restructured  and 
made  more  efficient.  Improving  Its  ability  to 
handle  a  taoo  billion  budget,  spinning  off 
its  non-policy  business.  Improving  Its  public 
image.  Congress  Is  no  longer  a  oo-equal 
branch.  The  President  not  on'.y  Is  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive: he  Is  also  chief  legislator.  The  great 
challenge  Is  to  make  the  Congress  capable 
of  exercising  Its  responsibilities  as  tbs  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government. 
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4.  Other  alternatives  to  the  system 
A  final  element  of  our  response  to  tboee 
who  challenge  tbe  system  Is  to  ask  another 
question:  Do  you  really  bave  any  other 
choice  but  to  make  the  system  work?  Vio- 
lence or  anarchy  or  totalitarianism  are  not 
for  us.  You  cannot  bave  the  pleasure  of 
overthrowing  one  system  without  tbe  btirden 
of  putting  something  In  its  place.  Tbat  bur- 
den falls  heavily  upon  those  who  criticize. 
So  we  ask  those  wbo  challenge  the  system: 
What  do  you  plan  to  put  In  Its  place? 

CONCLTTSION 

We  all  know  that  the  system,  tbe  Demo- 
cratic decision-making  process  In  America 
Is  In  for  some  rugged  testing. 

The  number  and  complexity  of  the  chal- 
lenges before  us  are  appalling.  Tbey  cut 
deeper  into  our  lives.  They  require  more 
talent,  more  money,  more  time  to  resolve. 
They  stubbornly  resist  solution. 

The  young  people  want  to  know: 

Can  tbe  democratic  system  survive? 

If  It  can  be  tough  enough  to  solve  our 
problems  wltbout  being  cruel? 

If  It  can  be  alert,  wltbout  being  authori- 
tarian? 

If  It  can  act  wltb  resolution,  but  wltb 
imagination? 

If  It  can  be  efficient  and  still  take  time  to 
consult  and  build  a  consensus. 

In  short,  can  tbe  democratic  system  sur- 
vive and  prevail  over  the  challenges  that 
confront  It? 

It  Is  not  written  In  tbe  stars  that  the 
democratic  process  will  always  remain  pre- 
eminent among  tbe  nations. 

But.  challenges  to  the  democratic  process 
are  not  new.  The  history  of  this  nation  can 
be  written  as  a  grand  conflict  between  those 
who  believed  In  the  ability  of  tbe  system 
and  the  democratic  process  to  meet  chal- 
lenge and  change  and  tboee  who  did  not. 

From  John  Adams  who  said.  "There  never 
was  a  democracy  that  did  not  commit  sui- 
cide," to  Thomas  Jefferson  wbo  said,  "Cher- 
ish the  spirit  of  the  people." 

From  Alexander  Hamilton,  wbo  feared 
power  lodged  In  the  majority,  to  Andrew 
Jackson,  who  feared  It  lodged  anywhere  else. 

From  Fisher  Ames,  who  spoke  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  many,  to  Lincoln  wbo  pro- 
fessed a  mjrstical  faith  In  the  common  man 
and  the  government  of  the  whole  people. 

We  must  take  our  place  In  this  historic  de- 
bate, expressing  our  faith  tbat  America 
can  meet  Its  challenges  If  we  recognize  our 
strengths  and  correct  oiu*  weaknesses  and 
dedicate  ourselves  "to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us  that  this  nation  imder  Ood 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom." 


CONSUMERS  NEED  CLASS  ACTION 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  so 
much  pc^tical  hay  being  made  on  con- 
sumer issues  these  days,  I  do  not  want 
my  colleagues  to  overlook  proposed 
legislation  that  will  be  of  substantial 
direct  benefit  to  the  buying  public.  Con- 
gressman EcKHAROT's  class  action  bill  Is 
the  genuine  article.  It  is  a  serious,  care- 
fully thought-out  approach  to  giving 
consumers  immediate  relief  in  the  courts. 
I  believe  it  is  Uie  most  important  con- 
sumer proposal  before  Congress  today. 

On  February  4. 1  testified  in  support  of 
this  measure,  which  I  have  ooq^onsored, 
before  the  House  Commerce  Committee. 
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I  am  placing  this  testimony  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may  know 
of  my  strong  feelings  on  this  legislation: 
Congressman  Halpekn'b  Txstimont  Before 
the  subcommrrtee  on  commehce  and  fi- 
NANCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  affording  me  tbe  opportunity  to 
offer  my  evaluation  of  the  {H-oposaJs  before 
this  Committee.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Con- 
gressman Eckhardt's  original  class  action 
blU,  which  presently  exists  In  tbe  form  of 
H.R.  14585.  I  firmly  believe  that  thU  is  the 
best  approach  to  enable  the  consumer  to  ob- 
tain effective  legal  redress  of  any  approach 
offered.  Including  the  Administration  sup- 
ported bill,  H.R.  14931. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  I  feel  that  tbe  class 
action  bill  Is  the  most  Important  measure 
before  Congress  In  terms  of  practical  aid  to 
tbe  consumer.  Many  of  the  bills  currently 
put  forward  attack  the  consumer  abuses 
piecemeal,  but  the  class  suit  approach  goes 
to  tbe  very  heart  of  the  problem — giving  the 
consiuner  tbe  tools  to  make  his  complaint 
heard  In  a  courtroom  and  thereby  receive 
bard  financial  compensation  for  tbe  injury 
he  bas  suffered. 

Much  consumer  legislation  provides 
specific  regulation  to  prevent  particular  com- 
mercial frauds  or  safety  hazards,  or  sets  up 
new  bureaucracies  to  police  tbe  enormous 
area  of  consumer  Involvement.  But  no  law  as 
yet  proposes  to  give  tbe  consumer  tbe  ability 
to  protect  himself  and  recover  for  bis  own 
damages. 

INAOEQUACT    OF    KXIBTINO    STATE    AND    FEOEBAL 
LAW 

Before  I  explain  the  benefits  of  tbe  class 
suit  approach  more  thoroughly,  I  vrant  to 
discuss  a  point  of  confusion.  The  proponents 
of  the  federal  class  action  approach  often 
talk  of  adopting  state  substantive  law. 
Critics  have  asked  what  tbls  means  If  tbe 
bills  sponsored  are  talking  of  rejecting  In- 
adequate state  processes. 

Tbe  Important  distinction  to  make  Is  tbe 
difference  between  laws  which  enable  one  to 
get  Into  court,  and  laws  which  form  tbe  basis 
for  recovering  and  proving  one's  case.  The 
first  type  of  law  Is  procedural — and  tbls  Is 
where  tbe  states  fall  short.  Tbe  second  type 
of  law  Is  substantive,  and  tbls  Is  where  tbe 
class  action  approach  would  bold  state  laws 
as  adequate  and  adopt  them  for  use  in  fed- 
eral courts.  The  state  substantive  law  on  de- 
celt  and  fraud  Is  an  adequate  basis  for  re- 
covery, but  tbe  state  procedural  statutes  on 
consumer  class  action  provide  a  poor  means 
to  enable  consumers  to  get  into  court. 

Tbls  leads  to  another  point  of  confusion. 
If  we  have  state  class  action  laws,  some  ask. 
why  must  we  bave  a  federal  class  action  law? 
Tbe  answer  Is  simple.  Tbe  state  laws  are  in- 
adequate— tbey  cannot  do  tbe  Job. 

Most  states  permit  "Joinder"  of  parties  in 
given  cases,  but  the  courts  bave  usually 
never  allowed  so  numerous  a  group  to  be 
Joined  as  consumer  suits  reqtxire,  on  tbe 
basis  tbat  all  tbe  plaintiffs'  right  to  relief 
must  arise  out  of  the  "same  transaction", 
and  a  common  question  of  law.  What  this 
often  means  Is  that  the  injured  parties  must 
bave  been  injured  by  the  same  misrepresen- 
tation at  the  same  time  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Frequently,  consumers  cannot  prove, 
even  if  their  Injuries  were  caused  by  tbe 
same  merchant  and  a  particular  form  of 
practice,  that  there  was  a  complete  similarity 
as  to  all  aspects  of  their  injuries. 

The  same  problem  restilts  wltb  state  stat- 
utes actually  permitting  class  suits.  Tbe 
courts  commonly  require  a  complete  sim- 
ilarity and  coincidental  timing  of  Injuries, 
resulting  In  a  "common  Interest".  Also,  state 
ootirts  bave  held  the  uniting  of  large  num- 
bers of  plaintiffs  unacceptable  because  all 
are  thereby  bound  by  one  remedy,  preclud- 
ing their  ability  to  seek  various  diverse 
remedies  on  tbelr  own.  In  truth,  few  would 
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seek  any  remedy  at  all  If  tbey  were  unable  to 
combine  In  tbe  class  suit. 

For  example  Ohio  gas  consumers  seeking 
to  sue  for  overcharges  were  thrown  out  of 
court  because  tbe  court  said  tbat  tbe  con- 
sumers' injuries  were  too  diverse — tbey  pur- 
chased gas  at  different  periods,  paid  differ- 
ent rates,  and  bought  under  different  fran- 
chises and  contracts.  As  a  result,  they  had 
no  "commtinlty  of  interest"  and  could  not 
be  represented  in  a  single  suit  for  all  tbelr 
Injuries.  Dat^es  v.  Columbia,  Oas  and  Elec- 
tric. 161  Ohio  Street,  417;  86  N.E.  (2d)  603 
(1949). 

A  more  disturbing  result  recently  occurred 
m  my  own  city  of  New  York,  in  which  a 
consumer  class  action  against  a  finance  com- 
pany which  notoriously  violated  tbe  New 
York  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act  by  using 
microscopic  print  on  Its  credit  contracts 
was  dismissed  because  tbe  class  was  not 
"united  in  interest"  and  maintenance  of  tbe 
class  action  would  deprive  members  of  tbe 
class  of  "other  remedies  they  might  prefer  to 
pursue".  Hall  v.  Cobum,  160  NYL.  J.  No.  28. 
Pg.  2  (Supreme  Court  Bronx  County). 

There  Is  no  llkellbood  these  people  will 
bave  any  remedy  now. 

Tbe  state  class  action  laws  then  cannot 
get  tbe  consumer  into  state  court,  and  we 
must  have  tbls  Federal  Consumer  Class  Ac- 
tion law  to  give  him  a  federal  forum. 

However,  It  must  be' noted  tbat  the  fed- 
eral courts  do  bave  a  class  action  rule  which 
allows  this  type  of  suit  at  present.  (Federal 
Rule  of  Procedure  23).  But  It  bas  not  served 
tbe  consumer  well.  First.  Federal  courts  will 
only  entertain  suits  brougbt  up>on  a  "federal 
question"  or  "diversity  of  citizenship"  Juris- 
dictional basis.  At  present,  no  Federal  sub- 
stantive law  exists  in  this  area  to  provide  a 
Federal  question".  Similarly,  diversity  Ju- 
risdiction requires  complete  diversity  of  citi- 
zens from  different  states  and  clearly  most 
consumer  abuses  occur  locally  so  tJbat  par- 
ties will  not  be  from  different  states. 

In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
tbat  claims  of  tbe  individuals  in  tbe  class 
action  cannot  be  aggregated  towards  the 
$10,000  minimum,  which  is  a  prime  prereq- 
uisite of  Federal  Jurisdiction.  Snyder  v. 
Harris  89  Supreme  Court  1053   (1969). 

So  once  again,  the  need  exists  for  new 
legislation  to  allow  consumers  to  have  tbelr 
day  In  court  by  a  clear  mandate  which  waives 
the  810,000  Jurisdictional  amount,  wtxlch 
HJt.  14585  does,  and  states  clear  Federal 
policy  tbat  "acts  In  defraud  of  consumers" 
are  in  violation  of  Federal  law  and  there- 
fore constitute  a  basis  for  "Federal  question" 
Jurisdiction. 

cx>NST7icEx  BEirarm 

How  does  this  all  actually  benefit  the 
conusmer? 

It  bas  very  great  benefits.  No  existing  leg- 
islation has  been  translated  into  meaning- 
ful relief  tor  tbe  consumer  as  yet.  One  who 
is  defrauded  in  tbe  marketplace  finds  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  concerned  wltb 
larger  "patterns"  of  fraud,  local  agencies  too 
overworked  to  assist,  and  tbe  courts  too  ex- 
pensive In  view  of  tbe  usually  modest 
amount  of  bis  claim.  Worst  of  all  tbe  mer- 
chant knows  how  Impotent  tbe  consumer 
is — and  be  takes  an  Intransigent  stance  with 
no  attempt  to  compromise  the  issue  In  the 
first  place. 

The  class  action  bill  makes  tbe  enforce- 
ment of  small  claims  feasible  for  the  first 
time,  both  legally  and  economically.  Con- 
stuners  will  be  able  to  pool  tbelr  claims  in 
one  suit  and  get  effective  legal  representation 
in  tbe  federal  district  courts. 

While  these  problems  affect  all  consumers, 
tbe  greatest  beneflcarles  may  well  be  those 
in  tbe  middle-Income  brackets,  for  tbey  are 
unable  to  secure  the  services  of  legal  as- 
sistance programs  and  cannot  afford  the 
top  legal  services  avaUable  to  the  wealthy. 

Tbere  are  many  examples  of  consumer 
abuses  where  class  action  litigation  would 
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offer  effecuve  new  mean*  of  relief.  •««»»" 
where  elderly  citizens  have  been  persuaded 
to  contract  for  extensive  dancing  lessons  only 
to  And  the  insuuctlons  misrepresented  or 
where  semlllterate  individuals  have  been 
pressured  to  purchase  sets  of  books  for  self 
education  and  such  books  are  enUrely  beyond 
their  reading  levels. 

And  the  greatest  beauty  of  this  bill  Is  that 
It  would  coat  the  InfJatlon-presaed  federal 
budget  not  a  cent,  and  no  cumbersome  ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy  need  be  developed 
to  administer  It. 

This  Is  the  very  reason  the  Administration  s 
bill  falls  to  be  useful.  It  requires  the  Attorney 
Generals  oltce  to  successfully  establish  the 
wrongful  claim  before  the  consumer  can  be- 
gin his  own  suit  In  effect,  it  makes  con- 
•umers   "second    class   citizens"    before   the 

courts. 

Moreover,  the  Administration  bill  Is  far  too 
narrow  It  allows  legal  action  onlv  for  a  speci- 
fied list  of  11  •wrongs".  H  R.  14585  makes  the 
basis  of  legJl  action  an  "act  in  defraud  of 
consumers"  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  thereby  encompasses  well 
over  800  abuses  uncovered  by  the  FTC  In 
Its  years  of  experience. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  which  approach  will  be 
the  best  for  the  consumer  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  the  HR  14585  favorably. 
Many  millions  of  consumers  will  continue  to 
be  blocked  from  effective  relief  without  this, 
and  It  U  certainly  the  best  proposal  yet  to 
provide  a  full  and  effective  recourse  to  the 
consuming  public. 


DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COUNCII^VI: 
THE  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT  DUR- 
ING THE  1970S 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  uxstnaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
deserve  a  healthy,  clean  environment. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  as  our  wa- 
ter and  air  resources  are  becoming  more 
polluted  day  by  day,  and  the  slogan 
•Keep  America  Beautiful"  will  soon  be 
nearly  beyond  our  grasp.  I  introduce  into 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Council,  which  Monday  pro- 
posed a  series  of  measures  which  are 
necessary  if  our  envirorunent  is  not  to 
be  spoiled  beyond  repair.  Senator  Walter 
MONDALE  is  chairman  of  the  council's 
human  environment  committee. 

Statxmint  bt  Policy  CouNcn. 

In  o»ir  quest  for  the  good  life  we  have  put 
enormous  pressures  on  our  natural  resources, 
disrupted  delicate  biological  balances,  fouled 
our  cities  and  the  countryside,  and  endan- 
gered our  Uves  and  the  planet.  Our  chal- 
lenge Is  to  restore  a  balance  between  man 
and  his  environment  and  to  make  life  more 
meaningful  and  attractive  in  the  largest 
cities  and  In  the  smallest  towns. 

Consider  these  facta: 

Almost  every  American  lake,  stream  or 
river  U  now  blighted  by  pollution. 

As  a  nation,  we  discard  yearly  more  than 
195  million  tons  of  soUd  waste,  and  Indus- 
trial smokestacks  spew  over  175  thousand 
tons  of  noxious  fumes  Into  the  air. 

The  exhaust  pipes  of  86  million  cars  create 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  air  poUutlon 
that  blankets  major  cities. 

Thoughtful  and  respected  sclentlsU  have 
warned  that  unless  the  tempo  of  ravaging 
our  national  environment  Is  checked,  life  It- 
self may  hang  in  delicate  balance  by  the 
year  2000. 

This  problem  touches  everyone — the  poor. 
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the  middle  class,  the  wealthy.  Not  only  is  it 
an  urban  phenomenon  but  the  forces  of 
blight  threaten  life  in  rural  America  as  well. 
BULLOOZKO  ambb:ca 
Now.  our  goal  for  all  citizens  must  be  a 
safe  and  "sane  environment  for  man— the 
right  to  clean  air.  to  clear  waters,  to  open 
spaces  and  to  a  beautiful  Amerlca^not  a 
bulldozed  America. 

We  have  made  a  small  and  modest  begin- 
ning The  apathy  of  the  1950s  turned  to 
awareness  and  action  In  the  19«0'8.  Through 
Democratic  leadership,  a  nation's  commit- 
ment was  embodied  in  such  landmark  legta- 
latlon  as: 

■nie  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963; 
The  Clean   Air  and   Solid   Waste  Disposal 
Acts  of  1965: 

The  Clean  Rivers  Act  of  1966: 
The    Water    Resources    Planning    Act    of 
1966; 
The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967;  and 
The    National    Environmental    Policy   Act 
of  1969. 

We  welcome  the  President's  expressed  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  the  environment. 
Now  we  must  hope  that  this  concern  will  be 
translated  Into  a  serious  and  sustained  com- 
mitment to  attack  these  problems. 

The  time  has  passed  for  rhetorical  pro- 
nouncements or  admonitions.  Nor  Is  this  the 
time  to  call  for  a  "do  It  yourself  environ- 
mental clean-up  program.  The  central  and 
Irreducible  fact  Is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  assume  major  responsibility  and 
assert  national  leadership  In  this  effort. 
sxTPKariciAi.  BxroBMS 
We  must  demand  more  than  sllght-of- 
hand  financing  and  the  mere  reshuffling  of 
governmental  bureaus  and  agencies.  Indeed, 
we  must  be  acutely  aware  of  the  danger  of 
superficial  reforms  that  divert  the  growing 
public  support  for  far-reaching  and  effective 
action. 

There  must  be  no  mlsundersundlngs — a 
serious  and  sustained  effort  to  achieve,  and 
then  to  maintain,  a  quality  environment  for 
Americans  Is  an  undertaking  of  major  pro- 
portions. It  will  require  significant  read- 
Justmenu  in  our  naUonal  priorities.  It  will 
entail  the  examination  and  possibly  the  re- 
jection of  certain  national  beliefs  and 
practices.  It  will  Involve  greater  citizen  par- 
ticipation. But.  most  Importantly,  It  will 
demand  new  governmental  tools  at  all  levels 
and  the  enormous  commitment  of  public 
resources. 

President  Nixon  devoted  much  of  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  to  the  environmental 
crisis.  He  c<Mnmltted  his  AdmlnUtratlon  to 
this  battle,  but  regretfully  hU  budget  does 
not  square  with  the  promise  to  propose  "the 
most  comprehensive  and  costly  program  In 
this  field  In  America's  hUtory."  In  fact,  his 
budget  represenU  for  many  programs  a  re- 
treat from  the  goals  already  set  by  Congress 
and  for  others  no  more  than  a  commitment 
to  achieve  exUtlng  levels.  And  deeds,  not 
words,  will  be  the  ultimate  measure  of  this 
Administration  s  commitment. 

POIXUnOIf  TOLL 

Pollution  takes  Its  greates  toll  among  those 
who  live  In  the  urban  environment.  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  the  central  cities  should 
not  be  asked  to  put  up  with  uncollected 
garbage,  crippling  poisons  In  the  air,  rivers 
which  are  fire  hazards,  contaminated  water 
supplies,  or  relentless  urban  noise.  These 
Americans  who  have  been  forgotten  In  the 
past  must  not  be  forgotten  now  In  this 
battle  to  reclaim  our  environment. 

We  suggest  a  program  of  action — action 
that  Is  urgently  required. 

An  appropriations  request  for  the  full 
tl.35  billion  authorized  for  expenditure  in 
fiscal  1971  for  granU  for  water  pollution 
control. 

A  program  for  continued  and  greatly  ex- 
panded assistance  to  municipalities  for  the 
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construction   of    waste    treatment    facilities 
after  1971.  ^      , 

Stricter  and  more  rapid  enforcement  oi 
both  air  and  water  pollution  control  stand- 
ards, and  greater  public  participation 
through  the  commencement  of  class  actions 
against  violators  of  the  sundards. 

A  requirement  that  all  exUUng  factories 
will  have  the  best  available  antl-poUutlon 
equipment  and  technology  installed  and  ap- 
plied as  quickly  as  possible. 

A  requirement  that  places  the  burden  of 
proof  on  proposed  Industries,  before  they  are 
built,  that  they  will  not  add  to  air  or  water 
pollution. 

Accelerated  research  to  develop  exhaust- 
free  motor  vehicles. 

Development  of  state-wide  air  pollution 
control  programs  so  that  no  polluters  can 
evade  or  escape  control  and  compliance 
schedules,  with  stand-by  authority  In  the 
Federal  government  to  act  If  the  states  do 

not. 

The  development  of  rational  systems  of 
user  charges  that  place  the  burden  of  the 
cost  of  cleaning  up  public  waterways  upon 
those  who  are  the  source  of  the  pollution. 

Greatly  Increased  Federal  outlays  for  re- 
search and  development  In  all  areas  of  en- 
vironmental control. 

Adequate  funding  for  acquisition  of  lands 
for  park  and  open  space  needs  but  In  a  man- 
ner designed  to  avoid  speculation  and  ex- 
cessive land  payments. 

Strong  Federal  strip  mine  control  and  land 
reclamation  laws. 

A  new  program  for  noise  polluUon  abate- 
ment and  control. 

The  complete  elimination  of  harmful  en- 
vlronmenUl  conumlnants  and  pesticides. 

A  national  policy  and  plan  for  growth, 
population  distribution  and  land  use. 

Development  of  a  major  Federal  environ- 
mental educational  program. 

Development  of  new  methods  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  solid  waste  dUposal. 

Strong  regulations  promptly  Implemented 
against  pollution  by  Federal  InsuUatlons. 
paoncT  coNstiMm 

The  decade  of  the  1970s  will  be  equally 
decisive  In  our  efforts  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  Under  the  leadership  of  Presl- 
denU  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  the  DemocraUc 

Party  has :  ^   .^  - 

The   NaUonal   Motor   Vehicle   and  Traffic 

Safety  Act  of  1966: 

The  Child  Protection  Act  of  1966; 
The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967; 
The  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  of 

1968; 

The  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  of  1968. 

Experience  has  shown  that  much  of  the 
consumer  legislation  of  the  1960's  needs 
strengthening.  Beyond  this,  however,  the 
1970"8  must  be  a  time  of  expanding  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  choose  and  his  right  to  be 
heard.  And.  as  In  the  case  of  environmental 
policy,  we  must  be  particularly  alert  In  the 
1970's  to  the  dangers  of  consumer  proposals 
which  offer  only  paper  rights  and  fake  re- 
form—a highly  sophisticated  brand  of  mis- 
labeling and  deceptive  packaging. 

In  this  spirit  of  vigilant  action,  we  advo- 
cate this  program: 

A  consumer  protection  agency,  one  vested 
with  Independence,  power  and  authority,  to 
consolidate  the  scattered  consumer  research 
and  investigative  activities  of  the  federal 
government  and  mechanisms  outside  the 
government  to  help  the  consumer  achieve 
sausfactlon  In  the  market  place,  such  as  the 
Consumer  Action  Plan  recently  announced 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee; 

A  freedom  of  consumer  Information  law 
that  would  authorize  the  release  of  consumer 
product  Information  collected  by  federal 
agencies,  particularly  the  Information  re- 
lated to  product  performance: 

A  federal  class  action  law  to  permit  con- 
sumer lawyers  to  bring  class  actions  In  the 
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federal  courts  without  having  to  await  prior 
action  by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission; 

A  consumer  products  guaranty  WU  that 
would  require  the  maker  of  any  guarantee 
to  repair  or  replace  malfunctioning  parts 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  without 
charge: 

A  fish  Inspection  law  that  would  provide 
full-time  federal  Inspectors  In  fish  process- 
ing plants,  essentially  the  same  system  now 
used  In  the  meat  and  poultry  Inspection 
program: 

Comprehensive  automobile  Insurance  re- 
form; and 

Comprehensive  product  safety  legislation. 

These  are  the  essential  next  steps  In  con- 
sumer protection  as  we  enter  the  1970'8.  Fur- 
ther recommendations  will  be  made.  Senator 
Walter  MondaJe  Is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser  Is  a 
member  of  the  council. 


EDUCATION  THREATENED  BY 
REIGN  OP  TERROR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnsiAif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
country  many  people  of  "good  will"  are 
trying  to  make  compulsory  integration  of 
our  schools  work. 

To  those  who  feel  that  with  time,  the 
problems  of  free  peoples  can  be  made  to 
disappear,  I  recommend  a  reading  of  the 
frightening  report  from  our  nearby  State 
of  Maryland,  discussing  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror In  the  schools  of  that  State,  resulting 
directly  from  forceful  Intermeddling  by 
Federal  bureaucrats  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  State. 

Tragically,  even  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Times,  the  terror  is  not  limited 
to  Maryland,  but  is  found  wherever  the 
zealots  have  prevailed  over  local  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  news  clip- 
pings, as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Feb.  7, 1970) 

OSAND  Jttbt  School  Pkobe  Is  Rxquzstkd 

(By  Lawrence  Meyer  and  John  Hanrahan) 

Annapolis,  February  6.— Three  Prince 
Georges  County  legislators  called  today  for 
a  grand  Jury  Investigation  Into  what  they 
termed  a  "reign  of  terror"  by  black  students 
at  Bladensburg  and  DuVal  high  schools,  the 
scenes  of  racial  conflicts  earlier  In  the  school 
year.  School  officials  denied  that  there  was 
any  terrorism. 

John  Slppel,  foreman  of  the  county 
grand  Jury,  said  the  request  would  be  con- 
sidered, but  he  gave  no  definite  answer. 

The  request  came  after  a  hearing  before  a 
House  of  Delegates  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
at  which  4  of  20  white  girls  present,  along 
with  10  parents,  testified  that  the  Negro 
"agitators"  dally  are  guilty  of  physical  as- 
saults, extortion  attempts,  threats  and  ob- 
scenities directed  against  whites  at  the  two 
schools. 

About  a  fifth  of  Bladensbtirg's  2.600  stu- 
dents are  black:  at  DuVal  about  a  quarter 
of  the  1,800  students  are  black. 

The  girls  and  their  parents  charged  that 
black  girls  at  the  two  schools  have  drawn 
up  the  equivalent  of  "10  most  wanted"  lists 
m  w>»lch  they  single  out  10  white  girls  to 
beat  up.  School  officials,  including  the  prin- 
cipal of  DuVal,  who  were  contacted  by  re- 
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porters,  denied  knowledge  of  such  lists,  but 
acknowledged  that  tensions  exist  between 
some  white  and  black  girls. 

There  were  no  black  students  or  parents 
at  the  hearing,  which  was  on  a  bill  aimed  at 
toughening  the  penalties  for  offenses  com- 
mitted In  and  around  school  property. 

The  three  legislators,  all  white  Democrate, 
making  the  request  are  Dels.  Francis  J.  San- 
tangelo,  Bernard  W.  Donovan  and  Gilbert  R. 
Giordano. 

The  trio  voiced  agreement  with  the  bulk  of 
the  testimony  to  the  effect  that  there  has 
been  a  breakdown  In  discipline  In  the  schools 
and  that  teachers  and  administrators  are 
afraid  to  take  action  against  unruly  students 
for  fear  of  physical  harm. 

The  three  legislators  addressed  their  let- 
ter to  Slppel,  rather  than  to  State's  Attorney 
Arthur  A.  Marshall  Jr.,  who  directs  grand 
Jury  activities.  Marshall  said  that  he  felt  the 
grand  Jury  would  welcome  testimony  on 
school  disorders  but  that  a  full-scale  probe 
could  be  conducted  only  by  police  or  some 
other  Investigative  unit. 

Santangelo  said  that,  although  DuVal  and 
Bladensburg  present  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems, he  hoped  that  the  grand  Jury  would  In- 
vestigate all  county  schools  that  have  experi- 
enced racial  tensions.  Racial  Incidents  have 
also  occurred  at  Sultland  and  Parkdale  high 
schools  In  the  county  this  school  year. 

In  testimony  today,  Beverly  Henn,  a  DuVal 
cheerleader,  told  the  subcommittee  that  she 
was  "on  the  list"  that  she  said  black  girls 
had  drawn  up. 

"It's  real  trouble  trying  to  get  an  educa- 
tion when  you  have  people  threatening  you 
all  day  long."  she  testified.  She  said  she 
hadn't  been  beaten  up. 

Miss  Henn  and  other  students  from  her 
high  school  and  Bladensburg  testified  that 
the  main  trouble  occurs  In  the  school  cor- 
ridors. 

There,  the  claimed  pushing,  name  calling, 
threats  and  confrontations  occur  constantly. 
No  weapons  have  been  used,  but  some  girls 
claimed  they  knew  of  black  girls  who  were 
carrying  razor  blades. 

Midge  Cruz,  a  student  at  Bladensburg. 
said  she  was  speaking  for  both  white  and 
black  students  at  her  school  "who  are  fed  up 
with  what's  been  going  on."  She  termed 
school  officials  "spineless  and  two  faced"  and 
claimed  they  let  black  students  "rim  up  and 
down  the  halls  screaming." 

Miss  Cruz  said  that  of  the  approximately 
500  black  students  at  Bladensburg  there  are 
"about  40  to  60  that  are  agitators  and  about 
100  more  that  are  their  followers." 

After  hearing  from  the  14  witnesses,  the 
Subcommittee  halted  proceedings  although 
many  other  students  and  their  parents 
wanted  to  testify.  Throughout,  Giordano 
asked  witnesses  If  they  would  be  willing  to 
testify  before  a  grand  Jury.  Most  said  they 
would.  When  he  first  mentioned  the  Idea  of 
a  probe,  the  audience  responded  with  wild 
applause. 

In  their  letter,  the  three  legislators  con- 
tended that  "Inaction  of  school  officials  and 
authorities"  In  dealing  with  racial  problems 
"was  well  documented  at  the  hearing." 

DuVal  experienced  Its  racial  disorder  Jan. 
12  when  black  and  white  youths  clashed. 
There  were  22  arrests,  and  19  were  charged 
as  Juveniles.  Bladensburg  experienced  Its  dis- 
orders last  September  and  October.  About  60 
students  were  arrested  over  several  days,  and 
police  remained  In  and  around  the  school  for 
weeks. 

A  teacher  at  Bladensburg,  who  wished  to 
be  anonymous,  told  a  rep)orter  today  she 
thinks  the  situation  at  the  school  has  Im- 
proved since  the  troubles  last  fall.  She  said 
she  •'had  never  heard"  of  a  "10  most  wanted" 
list  but  acknowledged  that  among  sopho- 
more girls  "there  have  been  some  personal 
vendettas"  that  had  been  mainly  verbal  but 
had  resulted  In  "Isolated  Instances  of  physical 
confrontations." 
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She  said  that  there  was  a  "standoff"  of 
about  two  dozen  black  and  white  girls  yester- 
day at  the  school,  but  It  broke  up  without 
trouble.  She  said  that  the  number  of  "agi- 
tators" was  about  "four  or  five  on  both  sides." 

David  L.  Dean,  the  Bladensburg  principal, 
said,  •'!  think  since  October  we've  been  get- 
ting along  pretty  well." 

•Im  sorry  to  hear  they  (the  parents)  went 
over  there  (Annapolis)  rather  than  talking  to 
us  becatise  we  like  to  bear  about  these 
things,"  Dean  said. 

He  added  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
"10  most  wanted"  list. 

Daniel  Chase,  DuVal  principal,  also  said 
he  had  not  beard  of  the  list.  He  said  police 
have  not  been  needed  at  his  school  since 
the  Jan.  12  Incident.  As  a  result  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  office  of  County  School  Super- 
intendent William  S.  Schmidt,  he  said,  a 
full-time  administrative  assistant  was  ap- 
pointed last  week  to  handle  human  relations 
problems  at  the  school. 

Schmidt  said  today,  he  has  had  no  word  on 
serious  troubles  at  Bladensburg  since  last 
fall  and  nothing  on  DuVal  since  Jan.  12. 
He  said  generally  he  is  informed  Immedi- 
ately when  there  Is  a  disturbance  at  any 
school.  As  for  supporting  school  administra- 
tors who  Impose  strict  penalties  on  trouble- 
some students,  Schmidt  said : 

"I  have  had  one  request  from  Mr.  Chase 
about  expelling  a  student  and  I  have  sup- 
ported him.  The  student  has  been  expelled." 

[Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Jan.  12.  1970 1 

Schools  Hire  Own  Guards  as  Violence  Rises 

Sharply 

(By  Wayne  King) 

Crime  and  violence  appear  to  have  In- 
creased sharply  In  public  schools  In  urban 
areas. 

This  trend  Is  documented  In  Interviews 
with  school  officials  In  20  major  clUes,  and  In 
the  preliminary  results  of  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee study  to  be  released  later  this  year. 

The  school  officials  also  reported  that  some 
school  systems  were  moving  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing problem.  In  part,  by  bringing  private 
guards  and  other  nonteachlng  personnel  Into 
the  schools  to  maintain  order. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  study  links  what 
It  calls  a  dramatic  rise  In  school  violence  over 
the  last  few  years  with  adverse  socio-eco- 
nomic conditions,  particularly  In  the  Inner 
cities.  The  study  also  says  that  the  most  dra- 
matic rise  In  violence  Involves  nonstudents 
who  congregate  In  and  around  the  schools. 
Examples  of  school  violence  abound: 

In  Washington  last  week,  policemen  were 
stationed  at  each  of  the  city's  46  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  following  several  Inci- 
dents on  Jan.  6.  On  that  day,  a  15-year-old 
student  was  shot  to  death  by  a  classmate: 
another,  14.  was  wounded  In  the  leg  when  a 
derringer  brought  to  school  by  a  friend  acci- 
dentally fired;  a  third  was  arrested  for  carry- 
ing a  pistol,  and  a  fourth  reported  being  shot 
at  on  a  school  playground.  The  Incidents  oc- 
curred at  four  different  Junior  high  schools. 

In  Nashville.  Tenn.,  two  students  Involved 
last  year  In  a  dispute  with  the  band  director 
at  East  Nashville  High  attacked  him  with 
their  fists,  knocking  out  several  teeth  and 
breaking  his  nose. 

In  Detroit,  a  25-year-old  substitute  science 
teacher  suffered  a  punctured  lung  last  year 
when  he  was  stabbed  by  a  gang  of  youths  who 
burst  Into  his  classroom  during  one  of  a 
series  of  disruptions  at  an  East  Side  high 
school.  Later  In  the  year,  a  26-year-old  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  was  wounded  when  a 
youth,  not  a  student,  asked  for  a  match  out- 
side the  school,  then  pulled  a  pistol  and  shot 
her  when  she  said  that  she  had  none. 

In  the  face  of  such  Incidents,  coupled  with 
student  disruptions  and  evidence  of  racial 
polarization  In  sacae  schools,  a  number  of 
large  urban  school  systems  are  relying  on 
private  guards,  hall  monitors  and  other  non- 
teaching  personnel  to  maintain  order. 
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While  the  problem  of  violence  In  \irtan 
schools  has  been  died  lor  ••^"»l /**"  J*/ 
teach-rs-  unions  and  others,  no  reliable  sys- 
tem of  reporting  incidenta  on  a  nationwide 
basis  has  been  developed  ,.._»„  t« 

However,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  In- 
veBUMt«  Juvenile  Delinquency,  headed  by 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Democrat  of  Con- 
necticut, is  now  compiling  daU  from  ques- 
tionnaires sent  to  153  school  systems  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Dodd  report,  while  It  stresses  that 
Its  figures  do  not  reflect  a  definitive  picture, 
concludes  that  "It  Is  possible  to  say  that 
homicide,  forcible  rape,  robbery  and  other 
crimes  on  which  statistics  were  developed 
have  dramatically  risen."  .  .   ^  .„  . 

Statistics  compiled  so  far.  conUlned  in  a 
draft  of  a  statement  Senator  Dodd  plans  to 
make  in  opening  hearings  on  school  violence 
in  the  early  spring,  show  sharp  increases  in 
specific  categories  of  crime  and  violence^ 

The  statistics,  based  on  response*  from 
the  110  districts  that  replied  to  the  qu""on- 
nalre.  showed  that  between  1964  and  19«8 
the  number  of  homicides  In  the  schools  re- 
sponding rose  from  15  to  26.  forcible  ra^ 
from  51  to  81  and  robbery  from  396  to  1508. 
In  other  categories,  the  reports  show  that 
the  number  of  aggravated  assault*  in  the 
110  district*  increased  from  475  'o  680:  bur- 
glary and  larceny  from  7.604  to  l^lM-ln. 
stances  of  vandalism  from  186.184  to  250.544: 
weaDons  offenses  from  419  to  1.089:  narcoUcs 
violations  from  73  to  854:  drunkenness  from 
370  to  1  035:  aasauiu  on  teachers  by  students 
from  1.601  to  4.267:  other  offenses  from 
4  7M  to  8.824.  and  expulsions  for  Incorrigi- 
bility from  4.884  to  8.190. 

In  another  category,  the  report  cited  what 
It  called  "perhaps  the  most  dramatic  In- 
crease." a  rise  in  crime  by  nonstudents  from 
142  instance*  In  1964  to  3.894  In  1968. 

The  report  continues:  "There  is  every 
indication  that  despite  his  triumphant  bra- 
vado, the  dropout  U  deeply  affected  by  his 
failure  In  school.  In  almost  every  case  of 
vandalism,  destruction  of  school  property 
and  attacks  on  students,  former  students 
who  were  dropouts  are  involved." 

CO«T    OF   VANDAUSM 


The  report  also  notes  that  the  nation's 
36  Urgest  cities  reported  that  school  vandal- 
ism Including  arson,  caused  damage  totaling 
more  than  $6.5-miUlon  in  1968 

The  report  tentatively  suggests  that  the 
causes  of  school  violence  are  the  same  as 
those  listed  as  cause  of  general  violence  by 
the  NaUonal  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
PreTentlon  of  Violence.  These  are: 

Low  lacome.  physical  deterioration  of 
housing  and  stirroundlngs:  dependency; 
radal  and  ethnic  concentration;  broken 
homes:  working  mothers:  low  levels  of  edu- 
cation and  vocational  skills:  high  unemploy- 
ment: high  proportion  of  single  males;  over- 
crowded and  substandard  housing:  low  rate* 
of  home  ownership  or  single-family  dwell- 
ings: mixed  land  use  and  high  population 
density. 

The  report  said  that  thew  conditions  were 
particularly  prevalent  in  the  Inner  city. 

At  the  same  time  the  statement  suggeeU 
that  laxity  on  the  part  of  school  ofDclals  may 
be  a  cause: 

"It  U  in  the  interest  of  the  school  system 
that  whatever  untoward  violence  occurs  be 
hushed  up."  the  report  said.  "It  reflecU  on 
the  school  syrtem  Itself.  .  .  The  fact  that 
theae  evenU  are  treated  so  gingerly  U  not 
lost  on  the  student  body,  which  feeU  con- 
siderable encouragement  from  thU  failure  to 
report  violent  incidents  " 

While  teachers  In  some  dtles  reported  a 
reluctance  to  dlsctpUne  unruly  youngsters, 
sometimes  out  of  fear  of  making  a  bad  situ- 
ation worse,  there  were  also  Indications  that 
more  schooU  were  turning  to  nonteach- 
Ing  personnel   for  discipline. 

After  the  InddenU  In  Waahington  laat 
week,  for  example,  school  official*  held  an 
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emergency  meeting  and  authorized  the  hir- 
ing of  80  "community  aides."  mostly  young 
men  for  duty  In  the  schools.  Uniformed  city 
policemen,  meanwhile,  have  been  assigned 
to  schooU  on  a  temporary  basis,  a  step  school 
officials  had  been  trying  to  arold  a*  possibly 
Inflammatory. 

In  New  York,  a  $500,000  pilot  program  that 
puts  170  unarmed  security  guards  in  29  high 
schools  and  19  Junior  highs  has  been  In 
operation  less  than  a  year.  The  Board  of 
Education  Is  requesting  $2,666,901  to  "pro- 
vide additional  security  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers" and  to  make  It  unnecessary  to  call  the 
city  poUce  to  schools  "except  in  rare  in- 
stances." 

PKOCkAM  CAIXKO  succxssruL 
Irving  Anchor.  aasUtant  superintendent  of 
schools,  said  that  the  guard  program  had 
been  generally  successful,  although  "some 
of  the  mllltanu  feel  that  these  are  pigs  In 
the  schools."  About  60  per  cent  of  the  guards 
are  Negro.  20  per  cent  Puerto  Rlcan. 

In  Chicago,  the  public  schooU  have  re- 
cently increased  the  number  of  part-time 
security  guards  In  the  schooU  from  390  to 
420.  The  guard  program  cost  $912,000  last 
year  and  Edward  D.  Brady,  director  of  se- 
curity, said  that  he  hoped  for  more  money 
In  the  new  budget. 

As  part  of  security  arrangements,  he  ha* 
a  direct-dial  police  phone  on  hU  desk  that 
enables  him  to  reach  all  police  dUtrlct  sU- 
tlons  and  major  police  officials  quickly.  Other 
schooU  reported  similar  direct  ties  to  poUce 
precincts. 

With  the  Increase  In  school  security  per- 
sonnel. Mr  Brady  reported  that  he  was  han- 
dling organization  of  a  new  school  sectirlty  di- 
rectors association  to  be  formed  In  Port 
Lauderdale,  ria..  in  AprU. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  school  system  spends 
about  $3-mllllon  a  year  to  employ  532  non- 
teaching  assistants.  48  fuUtlme  security 
guards  and  varying  numbers  of  "per  diem 
security  officers"  hired  as  needed  and  num- 
bering up  to  170  at  any  one  time. 

The  nonteachlng  assUtanu  are  not  hired 
specifically  to  control  violence,  "but  they 
come  in  pretty  damn  handy  for  unrullness." 
a  school  board  spokesman  said. 

PubUc  school  offlclaU  in  the  last  two  years 
have  also  had  to  cope  with  student  demon- 
strations and  dlarupUons.  Althoxigh  dis- 
ruptions in  secondary  schooU  have  received 
'ar  less  pubUc  attention  than  incident*  like 
those  at  Berkeley,  San  Francisco  State  and 
Columbia,  the  nation's  pubUc  schooU  have 
been  far  from  Immune. 

In  a  recent  study  Utled  'High  School  Stu- 
dent Unrest."  published  by  the  NaUonal 
School  Public  RelaUons  Association.  It  was 
reported  that  59  per  cent  of  the  high  schooU 
and  56  per  cent  of  the  Junior  highs  had 
experienced  some  form  of  protest  by  J»a«»fy 
of  last  year.  By  May  26.  according  to  Alan  T 
Westin  director  of  the  Center  of  Reeearch 
and  Education  In  American  Ubertlea  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  the  number  of  proteaU 
had  reached  about  2,000. 
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WHAT  ROLE  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 
RACIAL  EQUALITY? 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  uJctaoAH 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 
Mr  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  mankind 
la  ever  to  live  in  peace,  the  polsonaof 
racism  must  be  eliminated.  "Great  Ex- 
cisions. 1970."  a  recently  published  book- 
let by  the  Foreign  PoUcy  Association, 
contains  an  article  on  race  and  world 


politics  entlUed  "What  Role  for  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  Struggle  for  Racial 
Equality'"  For  8  weeks  during  February 
and  March,  adults  and  students  will  meet 
informally  in  locally  sponsored  groups  to 
discuss  this  and  other  Issues  in  "Great 
Decisions."  _^ 

I  urge  every  thoughtful  American  to 
read  the  following  article  for  this  subject 
Is  not  an  Isolated  domestic  phenomenon 
but  is  Increasingly  being  recognized  be- 
cause of  its  grave  ImplicaUons  vis-a-vis 
our  international  policies. 

The  article  follows: 
What  Rol«  rom  th«  Unftbd  Statis  m  the 

S-raucGLZ  roE  Racial  E«tJAi.rrT? 
(Starred  words  defined  in  glossary  at  end  of 
article) 
It  is  in  the  U.S.  that  the  racial  problem  is 
likely  to  be  solved  first.  Likely  to  be  solved, 
or  finally  and  fatally  to  explode  our  planet. 
{The  Economist   (London).) 

Every  thoughtful  American  recognizes  that 
the  internal  health  of  American  society  de- 
pends, in  crucial  measure,  on  how  we  cope 
with  our  race  •  problem.  But  the  external  ef- 
fecu  may  be  no  less  crlUcal.  Many  observers 
hold  that  not  merely  our  global  Image  but 
also  the  Impact  of  our  poelUon  as  a  global 
power  Is  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  our  non- 
white  clUzens  at  home. 

The  example  of  a  racially  separated  and 
stratlfled  America,  they  say.  could  corrode 
what  moral  and  cultural  Influence  we  have 
abroad.  It  could  estrange  ub  from  the  world's 
nonwblte  nations.  It  could  exacerbate  white- 
supremacy  attitudes  In  other  nation*.  At 
worst,  it  might  even  help  Ignite  a  disastrous 
world  war  across  color  lines. 

The  example  of  a  genuinely  open  and  egali- 
tarian American  society,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  supply  no  instant  panacea  for  the 
world's  racial  IIU.  But  It  could  help  alleviate 
them,  within  nations  and  among  nations,  and 
thereby  serve  the  cardinal  purpose  of  our  for- 
eign policy:  peace  with  Justice. 

For  racism  infects  our  entire  planet — even 
though  some  of  lu  Inhabitants  manage  to  see 
only  the  mote  In  the  other's  eye. 

American*  were  long  scolded  for  their  color 
prejudices  by  their  British  cousins,  who  were 
complacently  above  that  sort  of  thing  until 
nearly  a  million  colored  Immigrants  flooded 
Into  Britain  to  compete  with  white  workers 
for  Job*  and  housing.  Some  Americana,  In 
turn,  have  soothed  their  own  consciences  by 
pointing  self-rlghteously  at  South  Africa's 
white  racUts — or  at  Russian  discrimination 
against  African  students.  Meanwhile,  amid 
cries  of  pious  outrage  at  the  white  world's 
racial  arrogance,  several  African  countries  are 
busy  expelling  thousands  of  their  lifelong 
Asian  residents.  And  so  on. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  not  simply  seeking 
to  sugarooat  our  own  shortcomings,  a  study 
of  International  race  problems  poses  some 
provocative  questions: 

What  exactly  U  racism?  Does  it  have  many 
guises,  or  only  the  moat  obvious  one  of  color 
prejudice?  Where  U  It  most,  and  least,  preva- 
lent— «md  dangerous?  What  aggravates  it. 
and  what  allays  It?  What  new  perspectives  on 
American  race  problem*  can  we  gain  from  » 
survey  of  race  relation*  elsewhere?  And  what 
guidance  for  American  action,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  combat  man's  inhumanity  to  man? 
Scientist  versus  socioloifist 
In  the  definition  acceptable  to  most  sden- 
tlst*.  "race"  Identinee  a  group  of  mankind 
sharing  a  dUtlncUve  set  of  hereditary  physi- 
cal traits. 

The  word  U  so  emotionally  charged  and 
so  often  misused,  however,  that  many  an- 
thropologUts  prefer  more  neutral  labeU  such 
as  "population  imlt"  or  "breeding  group." 
But  by  any  name,  a  race  U  rarely  "pure" 
(from  exclusive  Inbreeding).  And  few  blo- 
loglaal  tralU  are  pecuUar  to  a  single  group. 
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"Color,  tooth  shape,  nose  shape,  build,  hair 
form,  eye  form,  etc.  do  not  come  In  neat 
racial  packages  clearly  dUtlnct  from  each 
other,"  points  out  anthrt^xiloglst  Robin  Pox 
of  Rutgers  University. 

For  example,  Caucasoiis — one  of  the  three 
classic  anthropological  dlvUlons  of  man- 
kind— display  skin  pigmentation  ranging 
from  pinkish  white  (north  Europe)  to  tawny 
(Middle  East)  to  coffee  brown  (India).  Cau- 
casold  hair,  while  frequently  wavy  brown, 
ranges  from  lank  to  curly  from  blond  to 
black. 

Within  the  Monj;oIol<f  division,  the  so- 
called  double  eye-fold  U  less  common  among 
American  Indians  than  among  Asian*,  and 
the  skin-color  spectrum  spans  yellowish 
white  to  deep  bronze. 

The  Negroid  division  encompasses  the  tall, 
slender.  aqulUne-featured  Nilotic  peoples  of 
East  Africa  and  the  squat,  broad-nosed 
Negrito  pygmies  of  the  Andsnuin  Ulands  In 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Skin  tone  ranges  from 
bluUh  black  to  yellowUh  brown. 

Within  the  three  big  dlvtelons  are  numer- 
ous racial  subgroups:  Eskimo.  Polynesian, 
Bushman.  Indo-Dravldlan.  Australold.  etc. 
But  sclcnUsts  stress  that  physical  "race"  has 
no  applicability  whatever  to  many  groups 
which  have  at  times  been  labeled  as  such: 
"Latin  "  U  a  civilization.  "Aryan"  Is  a  family 
of  languages.  "IrUh"  Is  a  naUonallty.  Celts. 
Slavs.  Jews.  Zulus.  MongoU  or  Arabs  are 
descended  from  tribes  with  common  geo- 
graphic origins  and  cultural  heritages. 

At  this  point,  exit  the  anthropologUt  and 
enter  the  soclologUt.  In  practice,  the  latter 
telU  us.  "race"  U  subjective.  Men  persist  in 
applying  the  notion.  If  not  always  the  word, 
to  a  whole  gamut  of  attributes — ethnic* 
cultural,  regional,  class,  tribal,  religious, 
llnguUtlc— that  dUtlngulsh  one  group  from 
of  men  from  another. 

Why?  Many  of  us  apparently  have  a 
psychological  need  to  feel  we  belong  to  an 
"In"  group,  whether  clan  or  tribe  or  nation, 
and  to  Identify  others  as  "out"  groups.  The 
technical  term  for  this  emotion  Is  ethnocen- 
trism.*  It  can  bolster  our  self-assurance  with 
a  sense  of  solidarity  and  security  among  our 
own  kind.  It  cfcn  aUo  magnify  the  ways  In 
which  ouUlders  (whether  minority  groups 
or  majority  groups)  differ  from  us  and  can 
prejudice  us  to  the  point  of  feeling  that  ve 
are  superior,  they  are  Inferior. 

In  extreme  form,  ethnocentrlsm  can  help 
drive  us  to  exploit  an  alien  group  as  the 
scapegoat  for  our  own  shortcomings,  as  the 
excuse  for  our  own  guilty  misconduct,  as 
the  target  of  our  own  fear  and  frustration 
and  aggression.  This,  says  the  sociologist.  Is 
the  essence  of  racism. 

Racism  without  race 
Analysts  of  racism  point  out  how  easily 
the  emotion  can  flourish  icftfcout  the  biologi- 
cal race  factor  being  present.  Group  prej- 
udices'against  fellow  whites,  blacks,  browns, 
etc.  can  be  as — or  more — bitter  than  those 
across  color  lines. 

One  recent  survey  of  French  worklngmen, 
for  example,  revealed  that  33  percent  ob- 
jected to  working  beside  a  white  Algerian  or 
Portuguese,  while  only  9  percent  objected  to 
a  Negro  co-worker.  The  former  tend  to  be 
poorly  educated  migrants  who  fill  the  low- 
est-level Jobs  at  rock-bottom  wages,  where- 
as the  Africans  and  West  Indians  In  France 
are  fewer  In  number,  are  better  educated  and 
fill  a  higher  niche  in  the  socioeconomic  scale. 
In  the  past,  nationalist  or  Ideological  ex- 
cess has  often  taken  on  a  quasi-racial  taint, 
as  in  the  Nazi  massacres  of  Jews,  Slavs  and 
Gypsies.  Today,  we  need  only  look  at  the 
map  for  reminders  of  how  much  ethnic  and 
cultural  tension  pervades  the  world — not 
only  within  the  same  anthropological  races, 
but  among  citizens  of  the  same  countries. 

We  see  old  religious  antagonisms  recurring 
between  Hindu  and  Muslim  In  India,  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Catholic  in  Northern 
Ireland,  between  BuddhUt  and  Catholic  in 
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South  Vietnam.  The  Jews  of  Israel  may  form 
a  united  front  vis-a-vis  their  Muslim  Arab 
neighbors;  at  home,  they  are  visibly  divided' 
Into  "Westerners"  from  Europe  and  "Orien- 
tals" from  North  Africa  and  western  Asia. 

The  Basques,  a  no  less  ancient  people,  cling 
proudly  to  their  traditions  and  unique  lan- 
guage. In  their  provinces  of  northern  Spain 
they  clamor  fiercely  for  more  regional  auton- 
omy, as  do  their  Catalan  neighbors.  The 
Celtic  minorities  In  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Brittany  have  similarly  resisted  cultural  ab- 
sorption by  the  English  and  French  major- 
ities; each  region  has  a  small  but  vociferous 
"nationalist"  movement. 

We  hear  frequent  complaints  of  discrim- 
ination against  French-speaking  Canadians 
(a  minority)  and  Flemish-speaking  Belgians 
(a  majority).  A  number  of  multiethnic  na- 
tions— Canada.  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia 
and,  not  least,  the  Soviet  Union — have  sought 
harmony  through  a  loose  federal  association 
of  ethnic  regions,  with  uneven  results.  Tiny, 
trilingual  Switzerland  probably  offers  the 
most  successful  example  to  date. 

Elsewhere,  as  between  Greek  Cypriote  and 
Turkish  Cypriote,  we  see  uneasy  coexUt- 
ence  punctuated  by  bloody  communal 
clashes.  And,  while  memories  of  the  murder- 
ous Congo  struggles  are  still  fresh,  we 
watch  Nigeria  being  devastated  by  tribal  war. 

The  Glandular  Element 

Clearly,  no  color  barrier  U  necessary  to  seg- 
regate one  group  of  men  from  another  and 
to  poison  their  minds  with  resentment,  sus- 
picion, contempt  or  lethal  rivalry.  Tet  there 
Is  near-unanimous  agreement  among  scien- 
tists and  other  scholars  that  color — or  other 
vUlble  marks  of  genetic  "race" — adds  a  spe- 
cial, sinister  poison.  To  quote  Professor  Har- 
old R.  Isaacs  of  MIT,  "Wherever  the  racial 
element  U  added  to  national,  class,  religious, 
ethnic  and  tribal  lines  of  cleavage.  It  brings 
Its  ovTn  peculiar  accretion  of  greater  glandu- 
lar Involvement  and  emotional  violence  to 
all  the  other  elements  of  conflict . . ." 

How  great  Is  thU  glandular  involvement? 
How  much  emotional  violence  Is  sparked  by 
racial  difference?  The  answers  vary  tremen- 
dously from  country  to  country,  depending 
on  the  historical  patterns  and  current  prob- 
lems of  each  society. 

COLOX   AS   A   SIGN    OP   CLASS 

Of  Malaysia's  10  million  citizens,  slightly 
over  half  are  Malays  and  more  than  a  third 
are  Chinese.  The  former  have  been  Indig- 
enous to  the  Malay  peninsula  for  some 
2.000  years.  Most  of  the  latter  are  descended 
from  the  19th-century  Immigrants  who  ar- 
rived during  the  British  colonial  period. 
Malays  tend  to  live  modestly  as  small  farm- 
ers, fishermen,  rural  schoolteachers  and  civil 
servants.  Chinese  tend  to  cluster  in  cities 
and  towns  where  they  prosper  as  merchants, 
rice  millers  and  businessmen.  The  Malays 
are  Muslim,  while  the  Chinese  adhere  to 
the  BuddhUt,  Confucian  and  Taolst  tradi- 
tions of  their  ancestors — accounting  In  part 
for  the  low  intermarriage  rate. 

Added  to  all  their  other  differences  U  a 
racial  one.  Members  of  the  Malay  majority 
and  the  Chinese  minority  look  conspicuously 
unUke.  In  Malay  slang  the  Chinese  are  "slit- 
eyes."  A  conunon  Chinese  term  for  Malays 
U  "prawn  paste"  (suggesting  an  vmSppettzlng 
brovm  color)  or  the  traditional  epithet  for 
all  non-Chinese :  ktoai  (devlU). 

Normally,  the  two  communities  are  not 
given  to  calling  each  other  rude  names.  Nor, 
although  they  coexist  uncomfortably,  have 
dUplays  of  open  antagonism  been  frequent. 
But  the  bloody  communal  rioting  that 
erupted  last  May  was  a  shocking  reminder 
of  the  depth  of  the  Malay-Chinese  rift.  And 
It  reopened  painful  questions  about  Malay- 
sia's ability  to  survive  as  a  political  union  of 
dUparate  peoples.  (The  communal  problem 
Is  compounded  by  smaller  Indian  and  Cey- 
lonese  minorities  and  by  the  primitive  In- 
habitants   of    the    country's    two    Borneo 
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states.)  But  observers  agree  that  Malaysia 
offers  a  prime  illustration  of  race  as  an  ag- 
gravating factor — but  by  no  means  the  only 
factor — in  ethnic  dUsenslon. 

ThU  qualification  Is  Important,  InsUt  ex- 
perts. If  we  are  to  see  many  of  the  world's 
"racial"  situations  In  proper  perspective, 
(i)    Split  societies 

Basically,  Malaysia  typifies  a  society  split 
Into  dUtlnct  ethnic  groups  or  classes,  In 
which  color — In  the  sense  of  physical  appear- 
ance— is  added  to  the  many  other  symboU 
that  define  class  status:  language,  religion, 
educational  and  cultural  level,  economic 
standing,  profession,  political  philosophy, 
dress,  social  customs  and  so  on. 

Color  may  be  a  sharp  or  a  mild  Irritant  be- 
tween groups;  In  Malasla  it  U  Judged  to  be 
far  less  significant  than  economic  friction. 
But  color  In  a  class  structure — unlike  the 
caste*  structures  discussed  In  the  next  sec- 
tion— ^U  never  the  sole  determinant  of  status. 

Sometimes  color  consciousness  U  no  more 
than  an  aesthetic  attitude,  a  traditional 
standard  of  what  looks  beautiful  and  what 
looks  ugly.  For  centuries  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  placed  a  high  artistic  premium  on 
smooth  white  skin  and  straight  black  hair. 
They  regarded  alien  features,  Including  West- 
erners' longer  noses,  rounder  eyes  and  heavier 
beards,  as  coarse  and  grotesque. 

Sometimes  color  accents  a  class  division 
amounting  to  a  vast  gulf  between  civiliza- 
tions, as  with  the  brown-sklimed  Indonesians 
and  the  black  Papuan  natives  imder  their 
admlnUtratlon  in  West  Iran. 

But  color  prejudice  may  be  most  "glandu- 
lar" of  all  when  a  nation's  ethnic  factions 
are  engaged  in  head-on  competition  for  eco- 
nomic survival  or  political  supremacy,  or 
both. 

Sudan.  For  eight  years  a  sporadic  but 
bloody  civil  war  has  been  raging  In  the  Su- 
dan. A  guerrilla  Insurgency  among  southern 
tribesmen,  Including  a  number  of  ChrUtlans, 
U  fighting  to  liberate  three  provinces  from 
political  domination  by  northern,  predom- 
inantly Muslim  Arabs.  The  southern  minority 
U  black -skinned;  the  northern  majority  ^s 
lighter -skinned  (although  centuries  of  Inter- 
marriage have  produced  many  dark-skinned 
Sudanese  Arabs). 

East  Africa.  South  of  the  Sudan  three 
black  African  nations — ^Kenya,  Uganda  and 
Zambia — are  expelling  thousands  of  Asian 
residents.  Most  of  them  are  Indian  merchants 
whose  families  have  Uved  in  East  Africa  for 
generations  but  who  did  not  accept  African 
citizenship  when  the  countries  gained  Inde- 
pendence from  Britain. 

The  chief  reason  they  are  being  forced  to 
emigrate  (by  being  denied  government  trad- 
ing licenses)  U  their  economic  dominance: 
Kenya's  Indians  represent  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  population  but  control  80  percent 
of  the  commerce.  But  observers  maintain 
that  the  race  factor  plays  no  small  part  In 
their  eviction — as  It  does  In  Britain's  re- 
luctance to  grant  vmlimlted  entry  to  the 
many  who  hold  BrltUh  passports. 

The  Guyana  pattern.  In  three  small  West- 
em  HemUphere  countries  the  confrontation 
U  between  two  non- Indigenous  populations. 
The  ancestors  of  most  citizens  of  Guyana  and 
Trlnldad-Tobago  were  Imported  by  the  Brit- 
ish from  either  Africa  (as  slaves)  or  India 
(as  Indentured  laborers);  those  of  Surinam 
were  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  Africa  and 
Java.  Today  economic  and  political  rivalry 
U  aggravated  in  each  country  by  racial  ten- 
sion between  those  of  African  and  those  of 
Asian  descent. 

Haiti.  Estrangement  between  a  black  class 
and  a  mulatto*  (mixed  African -European) 
class  U  nowhere  more  evident  than  In  Haiti. 
All  whites  were  expelled  or  killed  by  the  time 
that  the  Caribbean  country  won  independ- 
ence from  France  In  1804.  The  tiny  mulatto 
class  (roughly  6  percent),  which  had  en- 
Joyed  special  economic  and  educational  priv- 
ileges In  the  colonial  period,  promptly  re- 
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oUced  the  French  as  the  ruling  elite.  The 
mulaitoes  were  toppled  rrom  poUUcal  power 
in  the  1950s.  But  they  sUU  assert  the  super- 
iority of  their  French  culture,  polished 
French  speech  »nd  traditional  Catholicism, 
in  contrast  to  the  black  majorliys  "folk 
culture.  Creole'  dialect  and  Catholicism 
mixed  with  voodoo. 

(2)  Mixed  societies 
Haiti's  color-class  barrier  Is  breached  by 
only  a  few  blacks  who  marry  and  live  among 
the  lighter-skinned  elite  The  gulf  between 
the  two  classes  is  exceptional  among  the 
mixed  societies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Elsewhere  we  see  less  of  a  color  barrier  than 

^^L^in^Amenca  and  the  West  Indies.  In 
all  of  Latin  America  only  three  nations- 
Argentina.  Uruguay  and  Costa  R^<^»^^ 
overwhelmingly  -European."  T*o  others. 
Chile  and  Cuba,  have  majority  white  popula- 
tions. Everywhere  else  "pure"  »*»»te»  are  In 

the  minority.  In  Bolivia.  Af  "'<=t  .n  M«T^ 
predominate,  in  Jamaica.  Africans;  in  Mexi- 
co mestizos'  (mixed  American  Indian-Euro- 
pean);  m  the  Dominican  Republic,  mulat- 

^°The  mixtures  are  repeated  throughout 
the  region.  They  vary  according  W  how 
many  Europeans  settled  in  each  place  in 
coloial  times  and  how  extensively  they  "m- 
Dloyed  and  interbred  with  native  Indians 
.largely  in  the  Central  and  South  American 
interior)  or  Imported  African  slave*  tl«f8e'y 
on  the  eastern  c^t  and  in  the  West  Indies 

To  this  multicolored  melting  pot.  imml- 
Krants  from  various  parts  of  Europe.  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East  were  later  added. 

Within  such  hybrid  societies,  say  experts, 
•race"  categories  are  meaningless  Dlstlnc- 
tion^  betwein  ethnic  classes  are  blurred  at 
best.  Instead,  most  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  preserved  a  rigid  socioecon<ymic 
class  structure  from  the  colonial  era.  It  »» 
not  how  you  look  but  how  you  live  that  de- 
cides your  status : 

•When  an  Indian  can  talk  Spanish  rea- 
sonably well,  wears  store-bought  clothw  and 
has  n  number  of  pesos,  he  ceases  to  *>«  *» 
Indian."  explains  a  Mexican.  Conversely,  the 
falr-sklnned  indto  gringo  of  northern  PerTi 
U  considered  no  less  Indian  because  of  his 
UKht  color,  as  long  as  he  remains  attached  to 
hU  Indian  community,  language  and  cus- 
toms. 


Perhaps  not  surprtslngly.  however  the  so- 
cial scale  usually  corresponds  to  the  skui- 
color  scale.  Ughter  means  higher  (more  af- 
ttuent.  cultivated.  "European  ).  Daf"' 
means    lower    (poorer,   less   educated,     na- 

"'sut  the  scale  can  be  manipulated.  As  proof 
of  the  relative  absence  of  color  prejudice 
in  their  countries.  Latin  Americans  often 
cite  their  very  Indian-  or  African-looking 
compatriot*  who  have  earned  places  of  »»lgh- 
est  dlsUnctlon  in  society— and  are  thereby 
considered  European."  "A  rich  Negro  la  a 
white  man.  and  a  poor  ^»»'^^"*°  ^^^  * 
Ne«ro"  goes  a  Brazilian  adage.  Put  another 
way  whether  a  man  la  classed  aa  white  or 
black  or  Indian,  mestizo  or  mulatto,  may  de- 
pend leas  on  his  actual  ancestry  than  on  hU 
house.  Job.  incMne.  speech  and  clothes- 
viewed  through  the  subjective  eye  of  the 
local  census  taker 

Yet  some  social  snobbery  along  the  color 
scale  does  persist.  It  has  been  obMrved  even 
among  people  as  fiercely  proud  of  their  "na- 
tive" heritage  as  the  Mexicans  "National 
unity  demands  that  to  be  truly  Mexican  they 
must  have  some  Indian  blood."  commenU 
anthropologUt  Julian  Pltt-Rlvers.  "but  social 
aaplratlona  require  that  they  should  not  have 
too  much." 

Haicaii.  Latin  America's  melting  port  re- 
sulted from  over  400  years  of  Interbreeding. 
In  Hawaii — the  one  outatandlng  U.S.  show- 
case of  multiracial  harmony — the  process 
took  barely  a  century.  By  the  time  the  U.S. 
•nnexed  the  Islands  In   1898  they  were  al- 
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ready  peopled  by  a  mixture  of  Indigenous 
Polynesians  with  Immigrant  Americans.  Chi- 
nese. Portuguese.  Japanese.  Puerto  R»cans 
Germans  and  others  Then.  Filipinos  and 
Koreans  and  more  Americans  and  Europeans 
were  added  to  what  a  United  Nations  Edu- 
caUonal.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO)  study  calls  "a  bewildering 
array  of  hybrids."  ^ 

By  1950  nearly  a  third  of  all  children  born 
in  the  Ulands  were  racially  mixed  and  the 
rate  has  been  increasing  Despite  some  social 
segregation,  particularly  among  new  Im- 
migrants most  observers  would  agree  with 
UNESCO's  conclusion  that  Hawaii  'rep- 
resent* an  unusually  benign  resolution  of  a 
complex  racial  situation."  ^,.„«, 

Portuguese  Africa.  In  other  mixed  societies 
the  color  scale  may  be  more  sharply  stratified 
by  political  and  other  division*.  The  Portu- 
guwe.  in  their  three  African  territories,  are 
fairly  relaxed  about  race  relations  per  se. 
But  their  tough  colonial  regime  tends  to  rein- 
force the  separate  status  of  the  white  rulers 
and  entrepreneurs,  the  mulatto  middle  class 
and  the  impoverished  mass  of  black  Afri- 
cans—only  a  handful  of  whom  have  a  chance 
to  qualify  aa  "civilized"  or  "assimUated 
enough   for  the  legal   rlghta  of  Portuguese 

*^  /rwUo  In  multihued  India,  the  critical  divi- 
sion* are  between  the  Hindu  and  Muslim 
communities,  the  dozen  or  w  .f«K'°'^/"°" 
iruage  groupe.  and  the  inflexible,  heredltwy 
social  castes  within  the  Hindu  community. 
Even  so.  the  original  Sanskrit  word  for  caste. 
vama  means  color,  and  It  may  be  no  acci- 
dent that  members  of  the  highest  (Brahman) 
caste  tend  to  be  Ught-sklnned  and  those  of 
the  lowest  (Sudra)  caste,  very  dark-skinned. 
Yet  color  cuts  across  the  caste  Une*  or 
Hindu  India— chiefly  geographically,  from 
lighter  north  to  darker  south.  Never  by  itself 
does  It  stamp  a  man  as  a  member  of  a  caste : 
an   irrevocable  social  status  fixed  by  birth 

In  most  societies  of  the  world,  in  fact, 
skin  shade  and  other  "racial "  features  play 
a  limited  role  in  the  class  structure  As  seen 
from  the  above  examples,  to  which  othen 
could  be  added,  the  role  varies  from  negligi- 
ble (Mexico.  Hawaii)  to  a  conspicuous  ele- 
ment in  class  conflict  (Guyana.  Malaysia). 
But  most  experts  agree  that  there  are  only 
two  p«uts  of  the  world— the  U.S.  and  south- 
em  Africa— m  which  skin  color  Is  the  sole 
mark  of  caste. 
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fare  has  soared  while  personal  prejudice 
a-ainst  his  race  has  all  but  vanished,  as  he 
himself  has.  cynics  are  quick  to  point  ouV 
When  a  minority  Is  out  of  sight  and  out  or 
mind  prejudice  is  no  problem  A  number  of 
observers  regard  the  discrimination  against 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Mexican  minorities  as 
closer  to  the  patterns  of  ethnic  class  preju- 
dice, discussed  above,  than  to  the  Negro 
caste's  "second-class  citizenship." 


coLoa  AS  *  MASK  or  cabtx 
We  are  all  black,  different  shades  of  black, 
and  not  one  of  us  means  any  more  to  a  white 
cracker  than  any  other  one. 

Malcolm  X.  the  late  Black  Muslim  lewJer. 
was  himself  a  mulatto  whose  light  brown 
skin  could  be  traced  to  hU  white  maternal 
grandfather.  But  there  Is  a  recognized  logic 
in  his  remark.  In  the  U.S..  any  visible  African 
ancestry  tends  to  consign  IM  bearer  to  a 
custe— the  same  caste,  regardless  of  how 
African  he  looks,  how  well  he  liveo.  or  wheth- 
er he  calls  himself  black.  Negro,  colored. 
Afro-American  or  simply  American.  {V  his 
African  ancestry  Is  not  clearly  visible  he  may. 
of  course,  choose  to  "pass"  as  white,  which 
thousands  of  mulattoes  do  each  year.  One 
sociologist  has  estimated  that  about  one-fifth 
of  all  "Caucasian"  Americans  have  some  Ne- 
gro background.) 

The  American  color  caste  system,  imllke 
South  Africa's.  U  not  Illegal  In  most  states 
but  repugnant  to  most  citizens  To  the  ex- 
tent that  It  persists  in  economic  and  social 
practice,  many  analysts  feel  that  today  It  Is 
mainly  the  largest  nonwhtte  minority— over 
23  million  Negroes,  one-ninth  of  the  popula- 
tion—who are  still  victimized  by  It. 

Chinese  and  Japcmese.  who  were  once  the 
target*  of  crudely  racist  immigration  laws 
and  attitudes,  now  move  nearer  the  affluent 
mainstream  of  American  society.  The  lot  of 
the  reservation  Indian  Is  by  no  means  a 
happy  one.  but  official  concern  with  the  wel- 


AS  OTHEBS  SEE  US 

While  America's  race  problem  is  a  critical 
lasue  of  domestic  policy.  It  has  at  least  two 
notable  international  aspects.  One  Is  Its  im- 
pact on  foreign  opinion-  and.  by  Implication, 
on  the  effectiveness  of  US.  foreign  poUcy. 

The  cllch6  that  bad  news  Is  big  news  holds 
true  for  the  foreign  press  as  much  as  for 
our  own.  American  race  riots  get  loud  and 
lurid  headlines  abroad,  while  evidence  of 
progress  In  solving  our  racial  problems  tends 
lo  be  burled  in  the  back  pages.  Thoughtful 
foreigners  who  look  beyond  these  lopsided 
accounts  see  a  more  complicated  ledger: 

On  the  plus  side,  they  take  note  of  the 
massive  body  of  US  civil  right*  legislation 
enacted  In  recent  years;  the  unspectacular 
but  steady  opening  of  economic  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Negroes;  the  par- 
tial relaxation  of  barriers  against  Immi- 
grants from  nonwhlte  countries;  the  full  in- 
tegration of  the  U.S.  military  forces  (partic- 
ularly noticeable  overseas) ;  the  endorsement 
of  the  principle  of  equal  human  right*,  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  every  Administration 
In  Washington. 

On  the  minus  side,  the  world  observes  the 
upheavals  In  America's  urban  ghettoes;  the 
confrontation  of  black  mllltoncy  and  white 
backlash;  the  shift  from  the  goal  of  Integra- 
tion to  one  of  separation  (black  power) 
adopted  by  scMne  of  the  most  articulate  Negro 
leaders;  the  Inconsistency  In  American  de- 
nunciations of  South  Africa's  white  suprem- 
aclsu.  while  American  business  with  them 
flourishes. 

How  does  the  balance  sheet  add  up? 
Many  of  our  friends  abroad,  particularly 
in  Western  Europe,  more  often  than  not  sym- 
pathize   with    America's    sincere— If    some- 
times clumsy  and  frustrated— effort*  to  re- 
dress three  centuries  of  Injustice.  But  our 
critics,  including  many  politically  "uncom- 
mitted"   nonwhltes    In    the    "third    world, 
often  sneer  at  the  seemmg  hypocrisy  of  the 
world's  richest  and  mightiest  nation  which 
faUs  to  practice  the  brotherhood  It  preaches. 
Segritude 
"Black  Is  Beautiful."  The  slogan  and  the 
exalUtlon  of  Negro  identity  and  Negro  cul- 
ture implied  by  It  also  have  an  international 
dimension.  Its  origins  go  back  to  medieval 
Africa,  to  empires  rich  In  gold  and  the  arts 
of  civilization  which  thrived  on  the  Dark 
Continent   as   Europe   was  barely   emerging 
from  Its  Dark  Ages. 

One  by  one.  the  early  West  and  Equatorial 
African  kingdoms— Ghana.  Mall.  Yoruba. 
Ashantl.  Baule— were  overpowered  by  black 
neighbors  or  by  Arab  Invaders  from  the 
north.  But  their  cultural  legacy  was  not  lost. 
It  Is  celebrated  by  most  of  Africa's  present- 
day  leaders,  as  well  as  by  many  descendant* 
of  the  10  to  15  million  African  slaves  who 
were  shipped  to  the  planutlons  and  mines 
of  the  Americas  between  the  16th  and  the 
19th  centuries. 

The  poet  Aim*  C*salre.  a  "black  French- 
man" from  Martinique,  formalized  the  con- 
cept of  nigritude  In  his  writings.  This  lite- 
rary, philosophic  and  artistic  glorification  of 
"Negro-nees"  has  won  a  fairly  sophisticated 
following  among  intellectuals.  (It  was.  how- 
ever, denounced  as  an  outmoded  and  senti- 
mental 'aneslhetlc'  by  many  left-wing  dele- 
gates to  a  Pan-African  Cultural  Festival 
held  In  Algiers  last  summer.)  But  the  more 
violent  doctrine  of  "black  power"— elo- 
quently set  forth  by  C**alre'8  countryman, 
the    psychiatrist-revolutionary    Frantz    Fa- 
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non— has  had  far  stronger  political  and  so- 
cial Impact.  The  theme  of  proud,  aggressive 
"blackness"  has  characterized  all  the  Negro 
miUtant  movemenu  of  this  country,  from 
Marcus  Garvey's  back-to-Afrlca  association 
and  the  Ras  Tafarl  cult  Of  Jamaica  to  the 
Black  Muslims  and  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee. 

The  reason,  according  to  sociologist  C.  Eric 
Lincoln,  Is  that  "nowhere  but  In  America 
was  .  .  .  I  slavery!  accompanied  by  such 
devastation  of  personality  .  .  the  pltless 
obliteration  of  the  hUtory  and  the  culture 
of  a  people."  The  descendants  of  those  slaves, 
he  maintains,  suffer  from  "a  mass  social 
neurosis  "  They  feel  lost  between  an  African 
society  from  which  their  forebears  were 
cruelly  uprooted  centuries  ago  and  an 
American  society  which  refuses  to  assimilate 

them. 

Thus  many  of  the  more  militant  among 
them  are  attracted  to  negrltude.  By  adopting 
"Afro"  dress  and  customs,  by  stressing 
African  studies  In  school,  they  seek  to  assert 
an  Identity  of  which  they  can  be  proud  by 
strengthening  their  cultural  links  to  a  proud 
African  past. 

Some  of  the  strongest  champions  of  Ne- 
gro right*  have  questioned  whether  the 
problems  of  Negro  Identity  and  self-respect 
can  be  solved  by  black  ethnocentrlsm,  which 
they  consider  only  a  step  removed  from  black 
racism.  Said  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson:  "I 
make  no  defense  of  the  sins  of  the  white 
race.  .  .  .  Put  the  antidote  for  white  racism 
Is  not  black  racism." 

One  of  the  most  provocative  commentaries 
on  the  dilemma  of  the  black  American  citi- 
zen comes  from  one  who  emigrated  to  Africa: 
"I  came  to  Africa  feeling  like  a  brother,  but 
there  I  wa*.  I  wa*  not  a  brother.  I  was  not 
Senegalese  or  Nigerian  or  Ghanaian.  I  was 
American,  an  American  Negro  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  culture,  or  as  much  of  It  as  filtered 
down  to  me.  determining  what  I  am.  what 
I  think,  what  I  feel." 

"Brits."  "Nats"  Bantu,  colored 
No  comparable  dilemma  of  identity  afflicts 
the  18.7  million  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  four-fifths  of  whom  are  non- 
white.  By  law  as  well  as  by  rigid  custom 
they  are  stratified  Into  four  racial  castes: 

(1)  Whites,  or  "Europeans"  (3.6  million). 
Virtually  all  enjoy — exclusively— the  rlghta 
and  opportunities  typical  of  any  wealthy  In- 
dustrial society  with  a  parliamentary  system; 
In  fact,  white  South  Africa  Is  one  of  the 
four  richest  societies  on  earth,  with  a  level 
of  university  attendance  surpassed  only  by 
North  America. 

Within  the  elite  white  caste  are  two  dis- 
tinct communities:  the  majority  (60  per- 
cent) Afrikaners,  formerly  called  Boers, 
whose  origins  are  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and 
French  Huguenot  and  whose  Afrikaans 
language  resembles  Flemish;  and  a  large 
English-speaking  minority  of  preponderantly 
British  origin.  Colloquially,  the  two  groups 
are  known  as  Brits  and  Nats — the  latter 
short  for  the  ruling  Nationalist  party  which 
Is  dominated  by  Afrikaners. 

(2)  Asians  (600.000) .  mostly  Indians  living 
In  Natal  province.  While  inhibited  by  many 
offlclal  restriction*  on  their  residence  and 
business  activity,  a  number  of  Indians  have 
managed  to  prosper. 

(3)  Coloreds  (1.8  million).  ThU  mlzed- 
blood  caste  (mulatto  and  Eurasian)  is  pre- 
dominantly urban,  living  in  and  near  Cape- 
town. It  comprises  a  wide  range  of  Incmnes 
and  skills,  from  day  laborers  and  domestics 
to  university  graduates  qualified  for — but 
barred  from — white  executive  Job*.  Some  ob- 
servers see  the  Coloreds  as  the  most  rootless 
and  frusUated  group  in  South  Africa,  so 
near  and  yet  so  far  from  the  white  society 
most  would  like  to  be  part  of.  One  symptom 
of  their  malaise  Is  an  exceptionally  high  rate 
of  alcoholism.  Their  former  voting  rights 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  Nationalists 
and  they  are  frequently  forced  to  move  away 
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from   their   neighborhoods   when   these   are 
reclassified  "whites  only." 

(4)  Africans,  or  Bantu,  or  "natives"  (12.7 
million,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population) . 
Roughly  one-third  of  the  Bantu  work  in 
South  Africa's  urban  Industrial  sector,  with 
Jobs  in  mining,  manufacturing,  construction 
and  domestic  service.  They  must  live  in 
segregated  black  townships,  often  split  off 
from  their  families  In  rural  areas,  and  are 
subjected  to  a  huge,  humiliating  array  of 
segregation  laws:  where  they  may  and  may 
not  work.  shop.  eat.  worship,  attend  school, 
use  parks  and  other  public  facilities,  and 
even  appear  In  white  neighborhoods. 

Another  third  of  the  Africans  are  employed 
on  white-owned  farms.  The  remaining  third 
live  In  Bantustans.  These  are  the  tribal 
reserves  designated  as  autonomous  "separate 
homelands  "  for  blacks — the  ultimate  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Nationalists'  policy  of  apartheid 
(separate  development  of  the  races) . 

Of  the  275  Bantustans.  many  are  only  dots 
on  the  map.  One.  Transkel.  which  Is  as  large 
as  Denmark  and  has  close  to  1.5  million  In- 
habitants. Is  sometimes  held  up  as  a  show- 
case by  the  Natlonalsts.  But  the  very  limited 
self-government  allowed  to  Its  Xhosa  tribes, 
men  and  the  even  lower  level  of  economic 
self-sufficiency  rarely  escape  the  notice  of 
foreign  visitors. 

The  very  strange  society 
Few  foreigners.  In  fact,  are  able  to  view 
with  equanimity  what  the  American 
author  Allen  Drury  has  labeled  A  Very 
Strange  Society.  To  British  commentator 
Norman  Macrae.  South  Africa  is  "a  bewilder- 
ing. Infuriating,  evil,  oppressive  but  not 
hopeless  country"  where  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man  Is  "In  many  respects  growing  worse. 
Only  the  economics  and  the  education  are 
growing  better;  but  they  are  the  seed  of 
hope." 

Most  bewildering  to  visitors  are  statistics 
such  as  these ; 

Economically  and  educationally,  black 
South  Africans  are  much  worse  off  than 
their  white  compatriots,  with  less  than  one- 
eighth  th&  'Whites'  per  capita  Income  and 
half  tbell^  adult  literacy  rate.  Yet  the  urban 
Bantu  are  so  much  better  off  than  other 
black  Africans  on  the  continent  that,  by 
conservative  estimate,  some  1  million  of  the 
latter  have  voluntarily  come  to  work  in 
South  Africa's  gold  mines  and  factories.  And 
perhaps  half  of  them  have  entered  the  coun- 
try Illegally  with  every  Intention  of  staying 
If  they  can. 

Between  1960  and  1967  the  Bantu's  aver- 
age manufacturing  wage  rose  by  67  percent, 
his  cost  of  living  by  less  than  20  percent. 
His  consumption  of  tobacco  and  ownership 
of  automobiles  and  other  amenities  has  In- 
creased and  his  children's  schooling  has  Im- 
proved: about  80  percent  of  teenage  Afri- 
cans are  now  literate  (on  a  par  with  adult 
Coloreds  and  Asians).  But  African  educa- 
tional facilities  above  the  primary  level  re- 
main shamefully  Inadequate,  a*  do  health 
and  welfare  services. 

Moreover.  Bantu  labor  Is  badly  under- 
trained  and  underemployed  for  Its  poten- 
tial value  to  the  country's  economy.  The 
Nationalists  are  afraid  that  a  "black  Indus- 
trial tide"  will  engtilf  the  cities  (exactly 
what  Is  needed,  say  economists,  to  sustain 
the  current  boom).  They  are  trying  to 
stanch  the  urban  inflow  with  a  tough  new 
Physical  Planning  Act  which,  together  with 
the  laws  classifying  Jobs  by  race.  Is  often 
as  fnistrating  to  white  entrepreneurs  as  to 
nonwhlte  Job-seekers.  In  practice,  observes 
one  refjorter,  "employers  who  are  more  In- 
terested In  efficiency  and  profits  than  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law  have  found  ways  of  getting 
around  the  letter  of  It." 

Openings  to  the  north 
Not    the    least    strange    feature    of    this 
strange  society  Is  Its  relations  with  the  Inde- 
pendent black  states  of  Africa.  Prime  Mln- 
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Ister  John  Vorster's  new  policy  of  seeking 
closer  commercial  and  diplomatic  ties  with 
the  rest  of  the  continent  might  seem,  on 
the  face  of  It,  highly  Implausible.  With  few 
exceptions.  South  Africa's  northern  neigh- 
bors have  been  vitriolic  In  their  denouncl- 
atlons  of  Pretoria's  racist  policies.  Several 
of  them  harbor  secret  training  camps  for 
"freedom  fighters"  who  plan  one  day  to  "lib- 
erate" the  southern  Bantu  from  their  white 
oppressors.  (That  day  looks  distant  to  many 
observers.  The  Pretoria  government  not  only 
maintains  a  superbly  trained  and  equipped 
military  force,  but  has  a  network  of  police 
Informers  In  most  of  the  freedom  camps  to 
trap  potential  Infiltrators.  Within  South 
Africa  all  African  poUtlcal  organizations 
have  been  outlawed;  their  former  leaders 
have  been  expelled  or  executed  or  are  lan- 
guishing In  Jail.) 

Nevertheless,  Vorster  has  cast  his  bait 
among  the  black  republics — trade,  possible 
economic  and  even  military  aid — and  has 
felt  a  siirprlslng  number  of  nibbles.  His 
country's  exports  to  developing  Africa  rose 
20  percent  from  1967  to  1968.  Malawi.  Le- 
sotho, Zambia,  Botswana  and  Swaziland,  all 
former  British  protectorates,  are  all  cooper- 
ating with  South  Africa  In  various  economic 
ventures.  A  few  of  their  high-ranking  visitors 
have  recently  been  extended  courteslfs 
which  are  normally  reserved  for  white  digxil- 
tarles  only.  A  number  of  French-speaking 
nations — Gabon,  Chad,  Upper  Volta.  the  Mal- 
agasy Republic — have  opened  contacts  look- 
ing toward  formal  diplomatic  relations,  while 
commercial  links  with  the  Congo  and  the 
Ivory  Coast  continue  to  expand.  Kenya  and 
Uganda  censure  South  Africa  loudly  but,  ac- 
cording to  some  reports,  trade  with  It  se- 
cretly; only  Tanzania  seems  to  remain  im- 
placably hostile. 

Where  can  all  this  lead?  To  what  Vorster 
hopes  for:  a  peaceful  association  of  friendly 
African  nations,  with  white  South  Africa 
as  the  supplier  of  Industrial  and  consumer 
goods  to  Its  less-developed  black  neighbors 
(Including  its  own  Bantustans)  ? 

Or,  as  some  fear,  will  there  be  an  inevitable 
explosion  of  the  South  African  powder  keg — 
a  cataclysmic  eruption  of  black  against 
white? 

Or,  as  others  suggest,  will  the  Nationalists' 
newly  flexible  foreign  policies,  combined 
with  continuing  prosperity  at  home,  help  to 
bring  about  a  slow,  pragmatic  evolution  in 
South  Africa  toward  a  fairer  society  for  all 
citizens? 

Polecat  of  the  world 

Another  debate  ttirns  on  relations  between 
the  leading  Western  nations  and  South 
Africa.  One  Afrikaner  editor  has  portrayed 
his  covmtry  as  "the  polecat  of  the  world" 
without  a  single  ally  or  real  friend  anywhere. 
Yet  Its  major  trading  partners — British, 
American,  Western  European,  Japanese  (who 
are  expediently  accorded  the  status  of  "Euro- 
peans" when  they  visit  the  country) — do  a 
brisk  and  growing  business  with  the  racist 
society  they  deplore. 

Should  South  Africa  be  frozen  completely 
out  of  the  community  of  civilized  nations? 
According  to  one  argument,  only  by  cutting 
It  off  from  its  most  valued  commercial  con- 
tacts abroad  can  we  hope  to  coerce  the  Na- 
tlonaUsts  into  mending  their  evil  apartheid 
ways.  (One  partial  boycott,  however,  appar- 
ently failed:  In  the  four  years  following  the 
bloody  Sharpevllle  massacre  of  1960.  South 
Africa  was  hit  by  a  severe  slump  in  foreign 
Investment  and  trade,  but  this  had  no  per- 
ceptible effect  on  its  racial  policies.) 

A  contrary  argument  maintains  that  In- 
ternal liberalization  can  best  be  encouraged 
by  greater  exposure  of  South  Africa  to  the 
world's  liberal  societies.  Writer  Norman  Ma- 
crae, among  others,  flnds  some  hope  In  the 
(again  strange)  fact  that  It  is  probably  "the 
only  country  In  the  world  today  where  the 
big  business  community  Is  visibly  to  the  left 
of  the  government" — where  "richer  Is  lefter." 
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xh.  tinv  PTOgreMlve  party,  the  only  effective 

nonwhltes  draw,  much  of  it*  »"PP°;*  "°;;;^ 
lone  reprewnUtlve  In  Parliament.  Mrs  Helen 
SuzmlSVfrom  the  Jewish  community  of 
Joh^TelblS.  probably  ^he  wealthle.^^on- 
siltuency  in  the  country  Today.  M^JJ^'7 
ooint«  out  the  "able,  educated.  progreMive. 
^anc    reformer."    both    AfrUans-    and 

Kih-,peaklng.  "'»Vd\r^*Tev?f  tS^t 
for  a  business  career.  And  he  b*"*^/°!^ 
"U  1.  economic  forces  ,^",%' f^^^^U 
have  the  major  Influence,  for  the  rest  of  tni« 
?^ntuS  on  the  great  majority  of  people  llv- 
ina  within  .  .  .  South  Africa. 

one  o  the  moat  outspoken  P«>«'«f^««  »'* 
Q«„th  Africa  Is  Laurence  Oandar.  edltor-ln- 
S"ef  of^he  inSuentlal  Ran4  Daily  M.i/,  who 
S.  no  simple  way  out  of  "a  «»*«?*"!*  ^  *»'?.; 
^t  problem  It  Unt  Just  a  gap  of  coK"-  »'» 
culxSi  and  economics  •««» jducatlon^  too 
For  us  to  integrate  would  be  »"P«J'»" 
man  I  but)    the  separation   policy   we 

ha?e  such  is  It  IS.  doesn't  stand  up  to  ten 
minute  serious  investigation  Our  solution 
has  «^  either  Integration  or  genuine  par- 
tmon.  like  that  of  India  and  P^'«"'>-  "^ 
South  Africa  isnt  moylng  seriously  in  either 
direction." 

The  Republic  of  Rhodesia 
Movement  or  the  lack  of  It.  in  South 
AfMca  s  cMti-«on«clous  society  will  almost 
^rtv  ha"e  ^percussions  on  neighboring 
^^esla  HerV  a  quarter  of  a  million  set- 
Rhodesia^  Mere.  »4  preserving 

VhT/'pom[c1?  ^^n'o^fy   amid   4''8   mlUlon 

^Tsovember    19«5    Prime    U.r^^^l'^, 
Smlth-s  government.  P'ovok^  ^Hca^  p^- 
Blstence  on  political  rlghU  for  Africans   pru 
cliamM   a   'bilateral   declaration   of   inde- 
^^dence  •  from  Britain    Yet  the  country  s 
S^S  status  remained  problematical  un- 
Jn  last  June    Then,  the  Smith  regime  won 
aVi^^unimg -y""  (from  'ts  white  .^nstUu- 
r«f.i    In  A  referendum  providing  for  (a) 
~^ubl  c  Of  S^esla.  ani  (b,  a  constitution 
under  whlcrthere  Is  virtually  no  hopej^' 
MrlcInT  ever  to  attain  poUUcal  parity  with 
wh!^  (much  less  proportional  represenU- 

"°|;:U^o^l'^r*Se    country    ha.    s^^^ 

south  Africa  and  some  help  from  the  Portu- 

'^^!^.y°^<^esu  I.  not  quit,  another 
«to^  Airica-yet  So  far  there  U  no  elabo- 
^^^^opJJ^'.partheld  laws,  nor  tl»e  pnjc^ 

which  accompany  them.  But  many  ""«»«= 
S  convinced  thit  the  white  W»«»«^^7,\^ 
follow  the  same  raclat  route  as  their  next 
donTcouslns  m  south  Afrlc»-unle«  some- 
2Sg~S^n«  t«  Prov*^*  »  profound  change 
m^he  woSds  last,  stubborn  b«tlon  of  ofH- 

^'^o'^me' oS:^r:.  the  "white  redoubt^of 
K.uth^  Africa  I.  already  •«  •n^hroiU^L 
•niev  see  It  as  the  doomed  reUc  of  a  bygone 
I«  '^whlch  has  given  way  In  our  generation 
?f  wha^  ha.  befn  called  "the  revolution  of 
color." 
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races  of  men  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  America 
and   the  islands  of  the  sea. 


BACIAl.    CONTIJCT      TH«    IimBliaTIOlfAL 
DIMBtSIOM 

•The  worlds  colored  races."  writes  Moms 
B  Abram.  former  US.  representative  to  the 
ON  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  have  be- 
«>me  IncreMlngly  aware  of  their  numerical 
^^^m/^lncreaslngly  bitter  at  their  con- 
tinued sutus  of  socUl.  economic  and  poUtl- 

"=*iiirr^ne«..  and  Its  impUcaUon.  for 
world  race  relations,  some  analysU  see  a 
r^ou.  prophecy  coming  txue^  N«^70 
years  ago  the  Negro  scholar  WE  BJJ^j^ 
Predicted  that  the  problem  of  the  20tb  cen- 
?^  would  be  "the  problem  of  the  color 
Une— the  r«latlon  of  the  darkw  to  the  llghUr 


Haves  versus  have-:Mts 
Todays  color  line,  according  to  these  ana- 
lystTroihly  divides  the  worlds  3.5  billion 

"^JnlThnd  uhUe  haves:  the  Industrially 
advanced,  affluent  societies  of  the  temperate. 
or  northern,  latitudes;  and 

Two-third  nonichite  have-nots  the  under- 
develooed  agricultural  societies  of  the  tropi- 
^ror'^^ern.  '•"tude.^plus  the  non- 
white  minorities  within  the  wealthy  white 

"*U°S*easy  to  criticize  this  global  portrait 
as    a   gross    oversimplification     In    eff^t-    »^ 
"igns    «^  populauons   of   North    America^ 
E«o^  and^lie  Soviet  Union  against  those 
of  >^U  ^d  Africa.  It  1.  racially  ambiguous: 
tLauf^r  of  a  bllUon  Latin  American*  are 
^met"^   all    added    to    the    white    world, 
^meumes  vaguely  prorated  the  half  a  billion 
Caucasolds    of    India    are    classified      non 
White  ■  It  IS  geographically  '^^^^''^'Ij^'^l 
of    underdeveloped    China.    'J",^    «*"'y    * 
quarter   of   the   worlds   population,   lies   In 
the  northern  temperate  tone 

Economically,  moreover,  the  r»ch.whlte- 
versus-poor-colored  picture  Is  riddled  with 
mronsJtencles  The  most  '^npr^*'^'  "op- 
tion of  all  U  Japan-the  sole  nonwhiu  mem- 
^r  of  the  rich  mans  club  and  the  worlds 
third  biggest  industrial  power  Some  experts 
cralm  that  certain  nonwhlte  rn'^^T"?  'Jf'^ 
Javanese  In  Holland,  the  Maori  of  New 
Zealand,  are  approaching  f^'^^^^n^l 
with  the  white  majorities,  that  oth«*  '"^^ 
Eskimo,  of  Canada,  some  Soviet  Asians     re- 

^i'n'^nas.lml.ated  "«»,^»>- HSTrs^uch 
backward"  by  choice,  that  still  others,  such 
as  NeJ^s  »n%he  US  and  Britain,  enjoy  a 
:?andLd  of  living  so  much  ^Igber  than  the 
African  or  Asian  average  as  to  n>*^  ;<>"• 
ilons  of  their  condlUcn  ««"»«'«"JJ,,71^ 
vey  the  world  In  terms  of  per  <:»P«^»  ««*» 
nauonal  product  (GNP).  we  see  Pockets  of 
Illative  white  poverty  (Turkey)  and  non- 
white  prosperity  (Hong  Kong). 

IS  race.  then.  Irrelevant  to  the  Problems 
of  economic  and  social  inequality  which  b*- 
set  the  world  today?  Unfortunately  No.  My 
most  experu.  If  the  color  of  want  .Jad  the 
color  of  wealth  are  not  perfectly  uniform, 
the  former  U  still  oTerwhelmlngly  nonwhlte. 
The  colonial  pattern 
The  two  gi*at  heartlands  ofthe  b^'e-no^, 
Asia  and  Africa,  were  for  most  of  «»e  past 
c^tur?  subordinate  to  the  white  have,  of 
^ro^and  the  U.S..  through  outright  Im- 
S^lafr^e  or  (a.  In  China)   quasl-lmperlal 
^n<LTc  exploitation    Ne»r>y  »»  '>'JJ«  .T?" 
odd  new  nations  carved  out  of  We-tern  em- 
^res  sine  1M5  repreaent  transfers  of  poll- 
tical  DOwer  from  whites  to  nonwhlte..  Yet 
IL^coCui  pattern  persUt.  In  the  dlvUlon 
of  economic  power  among  the  raf* 

one  striking  Illustration  U  th'^BrltUh 
C«Mnonwealth  of  Nation.,  a  "nultl-r^rtal 
S^^^  of  the  world.  Of  the  28  member 
nations.  22  are  nonwhlte.  On  a  "C*!*  «'  P" 
^p^  GNP  u«d  by  economist  B^bara 
W^   not  on.  of  th.  22  qualifies  as  a  "rich 

country  OTSO  or  more)  Oj^,J*Y^ll^\' 
tAiiMd  "middle-income"  statu.  (WSO-tiw). 
Sr^n^nlng  16  ar.  "poor-  (•100-249)  or 
•Very  poor"   (under  •100).  But  of  the  rtx 

wh,^  ^monwealth  '-•f'^Sf'-J^^.  - 
two  smallest— Cypru.  and  Malt*— ar.  as 
bMUy  off  as  the  mlddl.-lncom.  bracket. 

HOW  ha.  th.  world-,  numerical  "*Jortty 
react«l  to  lU  persistent  teoM  of  maMrlal 

inferiority? 

The  Bandung  bloc 

•Thl.  U  the  first  Intercontinental  conf.r- 
ence  of  colored  peoples  In  thU  history  of 
^^klnd."  boosted  former  Pr-Went  SuXarno 
^Indone.U  at  Bandung  'n  April  1955^  He 
wa.  Dlaylng  boat  at  a  symposium  of  29  non- 
ZhltS    naMons-mor.    or    le«    synonymou. 


with  the  Afro-Aslan  voting  bloc  which  had 

''"^V^du^  iartrctpan^ts  had  plenty  of 
Usu.^  among  themselve.  to  discus,  and 
iTmetimes  dl«gree  on.  But  to  the  waWhlng 
white  nations,  the  conference  "^med  to 
Tneak  with  one  voice-serving  notice  tJaat 
tht  era  of  worldwide  white  supremacy  had 
Inded.  that  the  worlds  long-subjugated  col- 
ore! majority  was  now  a  solid  force  to  be 

"'^"r'^re'vorut.on  of  color"  Proclaimed  at 
Bandung  has  raised  some  troubling  questions, 
^rthe  white  and  nonwhlte  worlds  drifting 
fr^v«:.Wy  apart?  Are  they  alienated  by  an 
uTbr^JeableV"  >n  living  »tandards^  cu^- 
"ure  temperament  and  racial  prejudices  im- 
punted  by  the  colonial  past?  Are  they  even 
Jerhaps.  on  a  collision  course  toward  global 

race  war? 

Race  tear? 

Pesslmlsu  view  this  nightmarish  prospect 
as  not  so  farfetched.    Race  antagonism  by 
?Si.?f  might  not  cause  a  coUUlon.  they  ad- 
mTt-but  It  could  well  serve  a.  a  catalyst  to 
the   seething   discontent   among   nonwhltes 
^ert^elr  efonomlc  and  political  Inferiority. 
tlTun  Americans  have,  so  far  been  excluded 
Jrom  most  forecast,  of  eruption  among  the 
have-nots    They  are  considered  to  be  more 
iJ^L^eocnoLlcall,  than  the  African  and 
/Slan  naUons.  as  well  as  aligned  PoUt^ally 
I^d  cuUurally  with  the  white  West^)  What 
Sukarno  anUclpated   as   *  ~'^'0?*f"°''   °^ 
OLDEFO  (Old  established  forces,  led  »)?  the 
twTwhlte  giants,  the  U.S.  and  Russia)   and 
I^  (new  emerging  forces,  led  bythe  non- 
whlte giant.  China)  could.  In  the  pe«lmlsUc 
view  ^me  a  deadly  reality  before  the  end 

"'■Seyl^lnr'ln  evidence  to  the  deepening 
hoSmy'^tween  Russian,  and  Chinese^  The 
?o^r  having  failed  to  cultivate  much  In- 
nuence  among  the  African  and  Asian  na- 
tions, are  turning  more  and  more  to  the 
Europe  they  feel  historically  •  P"*.  f  .JJ* 
latter  though  having  n»»'»«^  >*^  ^' Vf*,^ 
n  the  third  world  than  they  hoped  are  stU 
preaching  militant  revolution  to  Its  runa 
masse.  Mid  Biay  yet  grow  sUble  and  strong 
^^h-^  they  build  up  their  nuclear  ar- 

B^nal to  Win  Its  allegiance. 

Me^m^hlle.  the  African  and  Asian  m«ses 
remain   sunk  In  poverty  as  their  num^rs 
toax    Their    leaders,  a.  seen  by  peMlmlstlc 
^rvers.  are  neurotically  sensitive  to  Eu- 
ropeans    and     Amerlcan^-whoM       white 
WMt«n    Chrtstlan"    values   they    w»oclate 
with    imperallsm    and    enslavement,    whose 
cultural    Mid   political    arrogance    they    de- 
^^IsTind    wh^   economic  subsidies   they 
bitterly  resent  having  to  depend  on. 
ilbriwlon  without  explosion? 
Other.  leM  pewlmlstlc  observers  hold  a  less 
alarmut  view   They  point  o"tJ^»*  "  ^'ff! 
have  passed  since    Bandung  without  a  co- 
h«lve  union  of  the  "new  en^^rglng  forces^ 
in  fact  the  rhetorical  solidarity  of  the  Afro- 
J^bloc  ha-  been  increasingly  •Pllntered 
bymtemal  squabbles.  Including  racial  ones^ 
Chin™ IS  ^n  as  having  disqualified  Itself 
from  any  leadership  role  among  nonwhltes. 
Itt"hiotlc  domestic  affairs.  lU  »ll-concealed 
areat-oower    ambitions   and    lU   tradlUonal 
5r«l.?^S    contempt  for  a"  non-Chln«. 
have     dlsenchantwl     many     African,     and 
Asians,  even  some  who  exchange  ambaswwlors 
with  It  and  accept  aid  from  It. 

MoM  of  the  African  and  Asian  countries 
are  far  more  preoccupied  with  thorny  do- 
ttle and  regional  problems  than  with 
theoreUcal  crusade.  acroM  color  llnM.  a 
nuXr  of  them-Malaysla.  the  Philippine.^ 
many  Prench-speaklng  African  »t*te»-«nJoy 
«n«aUT  good  relaUons  (Including  military 
SSei)%rtth  theu  former  colonial  rulers. 
Others,  such  a.  India  and  Tanzania,  pursue 
a  policy  of  color-blind  neutralism. 

Doe.  this  mean  that  l«ue.  of  race  and 
color  h»T«  dlmlnlahed  a.  a  source  of  conflict 
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among  men?  Not  at  all,  nulntAlns  Professor 
iMUic:  they  have  "only  shifted  to  new  places 
on  the  crowded  stage  of  current  affairs."  His 
forecast:  "Neither  homogenlzatlon  nor  the 
brotherhood  of  men  betng  In  near  view,  th. 
minimum  conclusion  is  that  racial  and  color 
differences  will  continue  to  figure,  more  often 
abrasively  than  not.  In  the  reshaping  of  po- 
UUcal and  social  patterns  and  relationship, 
that  win  go  on  during  the  remaining  years 
of  this  century  and  beyond  It  Into  the  next." 

A  third  outlook  on  International  race  rela- 
tions calls  for  qualified  optimism.  Its  ad- 
herent, admit  that  the  short  term  may  be 
stormy.  Pressures  may  build  up  in  southern 
Africa;  new  color-class  divisions  may  be  ag- 
gravated In  other  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
But  they  see  hope  for  the  longer  term. 
Vniversalism.? 

To  the  Ghanaian  diplomat  Robert  K.  A. 
Gardiner,  the  world  Is  now  approaching  a 
stage  where  the  rapid  social  and  Intellectual 
assimilation  of  all  It.  inhabitants  will  be  pos- 
sible. How?  Through  their  growing  economic 
Interdependence  and  community  of  cultural 
Interests,  facilitated  by  the  modem-day  ease 
of  global  communications. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  nonwhlte 
nations  are  acutely  sensitive  to  the  habits 
of  predominance  and  prejudice  in  the  white 
world.  But  they  have  not  yet  rejected  a  dia- 
logue with  that  world,  nor  the  Incorporation 
of  some  of  It.  value.  In  their  own  evolving 
Institutions.  The  late  Albert  John  LuthuU 
of  South  Africa.  Zulu  chief  and  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner,  believed  that  his  continent 
should  aspire  to  building  "a  nonraclal  de- 
mocracy that  shall  be  a  monumental  brother- 
hood." And  one  of  today's  most  respected 
African  statesmen.  President  Leopold  Sedar 
Senghor  of  Senegal,  Is  convinced  that  "we 
are  now  all  of  us,  of  different  features,  color, 
languages,  customs  .  .  .  on  our  way  toward 
the  world  of  tomorrow,  the  world  of  the 
clvUlzattlon  of  the  universal." 

THE  AMKaiCAN  CXAKPLK — AT  HOME  AND  AB.OAO 

Racial  strife  U  an  old  and  familiar  prob- 
lem to  much  of  the  world,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  continue  as  a  source  of 
friction  among  men  In  the  years  to  come.  But 
for  the  American  people,  the  problem  of  race 
relations  has  In  recent  years  become  a  matter 
of  acute  cxjDcem  and.  In  socne  respects,  of 
outright  dread.  The  U.S.  Is  the  richest,  moat 
powerful  nation  In  the  world.  It  Is  the  free 
world's  leading  force  for  democracy.  Individ- 
ual expression  and  human  rights.  Yet  the 
U.S.  Is  torn  by  a  racial  crisis  of  Its  own  that 
has  caught  the  attention  of  men  everywhere. 

Will  the  okanner  In  which  we  reMilve  tills 
crisis  make  any  difference  In  the  racial  con- 
duct of  the  world  at  large?  Will  It  affect  tiie 
Image  and  brtiavlor  of  our  own  diplomacy 
abroad?  Of  what  relevance  is  America's  racial 
crisis  to  our  International  relation  or  to  rela- 
tions among  nation,  of  the  world  In  general? 
America:  A  hated  nation? 

There  are  some  who  would  argue  XhaX  our 
domestic  problems  are  not  the  buslneu  of 
other  peoples  and  that  the  way  we  handle  the 
race  Issue  at  home  will  have  little  bearing  on 
the  future  course  of  International  events.  If 
even  today  certain  Black  African  govern- 
ment, can  deal  amicably  with  the  apartheid 
regime  of  South  Africa,  of  what  Importance 
can  our  domestic  racial  antagonisms  really  be 
In  the  great  tide  of  International  events? 

On  the  other  hand,  however.  It  is  apparent 
that  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  political  opinion 
recognizes  a  connection  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. Take  for  example  the  view  of  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan.  President  Nixon's  assistant 
for  urban  affairs.  He  has  stated  that  "what 
happens  In  America  Is  being  taken  as  a  sign 
of  what  can.  cr  must,  happen  In  the  world 
at  large.  The  course  of  world  events  will  be 
profoundly  affected  by  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  Negro  American  revolution  In  seeking 
the  peaceful  assimilation  of  the  races  in  the 
U.S." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Or  take  the  following  statement  by  Frank- 
lin H.  Williams,  director  of  the  Urban  Center 
at  Columbia  University:  "If  our  country  .  .  . 
Is  to  alter  Its  Image  as  one  of  the  most  hated 
nations  In  the  world  by  nonwhlte  peoples, 
nothing  short  of  a  major  transformation  In 
otir  racial  posture  and  priorities  domestically 
and  Internationally  will  suffice." 

Such  sentiments  are  being  widely  echoed. 
Linking  U.S.  policies  at  home  to  those  of 
South  Africa,  for  example.  Norman  Macrae 
doubts  whether  South  Africa  will  ever  "be- 
come a  full  and  decent  democracy  .  .  .  before 
America  lights  the  torch  by  solving  Its  main 
racial  problems  .  .  ." 

Exploiter  or  victimt 

Most  Americans  would  agree  that  our  "main 
racial  problems"  must  be  solved,  not  pri- 
marily because  they  affect  our  Image  abroad 
but  because  they  affect  the  quality  and  tran- 
quillity of  our  society  at  home.  But  Ameri- 
cans divide  sharply  over  the  type  of  solutions 
needed  and,  in  fact,  over  the  very  nature  of 
the  problems  themselves. 

At  one  extreme  are  the  black  militants  who 
charge  that  racism  and  Its  International 
handmaiden.  Imperialism,  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  In  the  words  of 
Stokely  Carmlchael:  "For  a  centtiry,  this 
nation  has  been  like  an  octopus  of  explolta- 
Uon.  Its  tentacles  stretching  from  Mississippi 
and  Harlem  to  South  America,  the  Middle 
East,  southern  Africa  and  Vietnam;  the  form 
of  exploitation  varies  from  area  to  area,  but 
the  essential  result  has  been  the  same — a 
powerful  few  have  been  maintained  and  en- 
riched at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  voice- 
less colored  masses." 

At  another  extreme  are  those  who  believe 
that  America's  black  revolution  Is  being 
promoted  and  financed  by  Communist  ele- 
ments bent  on  the  destruction  of  American 
society.  An  article  on  "Black  Power  and  Red 
Cuba"  In  the  National  Review,  for  example, 
makes  the  following  charge:  "Evidence  has 
been  accumulating  over  the  past  several 
yean  that  some  leaders  of  the  VS.  civil 
rights  movement  are  responding  to  direc- 
tives coming  out  of  Havana  |  Cuba  I,  rather 
than  to  any  real  desire  to  raise  the  economic 
and  social  status  of  the  American  Negroes." 
The  article  links  urban  riots  In  the  U.S. 
to  the  guerrilla  warfare  tactics  espoused  by 
Fidel  Castro  and  charges  tliat  opposition  to 
the  Vietnam  war  among  civil  rights  leader. 
Is  Oommunlst-lnsplred. 

Image  and  policy 

Though  poles  apart,  both  these  views  share 
a  common  concern  with  the  International  Im- 
plication, of  America's  racial  crisis.  If,  in 
fact,  America  is  a  "racist  society."  as  Mr. 
Carmlchael  contend.,  (and.  Indeed,  as  the 
1968  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  concluded),  then 
it  stands  to  rea«)n  that  racism  not  only 
tarnishes  the  American  Image  abroad  but  In- 
fecU  U.S.  foreign  policies  as  well. 

"Ralph  Ellison  (the  American  Negro  novel- 
ist] has  characterized  the  plight  of  the  black 
man  In  America  a.  that  of  the  'Invisible 
man.' "  Fr&nklln  Williams  has  observed.  "He 
Is  simply  Ignored  as  a  living,  breathing,  sen- 
tient person.  This  tendency  to  treat  black 
people  a.  If  they  weren't  there  also  seems  to 
apply  to  Africa,  and  to  the  problems  of  ra<je 
In   International  affairs  generally." 

Williams  notes  that  though  black  Ameri- 
cans constitute  over  one-ninth  of  our  total 
population,  they  are  woefully  underrepre- 
sented  In  our  foreign  policy  councils.  "A  new 
Administration  has  recently  assumed  leader- 
ship without  a  single  black  person  In  a  key 
State  Department  post,"  he  writes.  "On  the 
International  scene,  we  have  drc^>ped  from 
seven  black  ambassadors,  including  two  in 
Europe,  one  In  the  Middle  East,  three  In  Af- 
rica and  one  at  the  United  Nations,  to  a  total 
of  four;  one  in  Malta  and  three  In  Africa. 
Though  there  has  been  a  small  Increase  in 
the   number   of   nonwhltes   In  the  Foreign 
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Service  at  the  Jimlor  level,  the  number  of 
senior  grade  black  officers  Is  at  a  standstill, 
with  less  than  a  dozen  based  In  Washington 
or  abroad." 

There  are  those  who  argue,  however,  that 
"black  racism"  Is  a  poor  substitute  for  "white 
racism,"  and  that  paying  unwarranted  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  Africa  or  appointing 
black  men  as  ambassadors  solely  because  they 
are  black  amount,  to  racism  In  reverse.  It  Is 
true  that  the  VS.  gives  less  foreign  aid  to 
Africa  than  to  other  underdeveloped  regions 
of  the  world,  but  Is  this  because  the  U.S.  Is 
"racist"  or  becatise  Europe  bears  the  major 
burden  of  aid  for  the  African  continent  while 
the  U.S.  bears  the  major  burden  for  Asia  and 
Latin  America?  It  Is  also  true  that  blacks  are 
imderrepresented  In  the  State  Department, 
but  Is  this  because  of  raclaJ  prejudice  or  be- 
cause the  number  of  blacks  Interested  and 
able  to  do  well  In  the  competitive  Foreign 
Service  exams  Is  low? 

Moreover,  If  It  Is  true  that  black  militants 
In  the  U.S.  are  gaining  support  and  encour- 
agement from  MaoUt  and  Castrolte  forces 
abroad.  Is  It  not  time  for  American  society 
as  a  whole  to  call  a  halt  to  the  "black  revo- 
lution" In  the  interests  of  self-preservation? 

Such  a  question  raises  the  fearful  specter 
of  Internal  political  suppression  and  all  its 
consequences.  At  home  such  suppression 
could  fundamentally  alter  the  open  char- 
acter of  American  life  and  Introduce  those 
police-state  trappings  so  common  In  the  re- 
gimes of  the  Communists  we  profess  to  op- 
pose. Abroad  It  could  transform  the  image  of 
America  Into  a  racist  reality,  consigning  the 
U.S.  to  a  position  similar  to  South  Africa's. 

On  the  other  hand.  Is  It  literaUy  true  that 
nothing  short  of  violent  revolution  can  purge 
racism  and  imperialism  from  American  life, 
as  some  black  militants  (and  white  sympa- 
thizers) now  claim?  Or  Is  there  an  alterna- 
tive? 

Spotlight  on  domestic  policy 

We  have  seen  that  racial  problems  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  U.S..  and  that  many 
nations  closely  watch  the  U.S.  for  signs  of  a 
solution  to  their  own  dlfflctUtles.  Could  It  be 
that  the  U.S.  might  profit  from  the  policies 
practiced  elsewhere,  however?  Is  there  per- 
haps a  foreign  model  we  might  try  to  emu- 
late? 

In  the  Malaysian  model  of  not-always- 
peaceful  coexistence  between  two  culturally 
and  racially  distinct  groups,  each  group  re- 
tains Its  own  Identity  and  respects  the 
other's.  Though  black  Americans  do  not  have 
as  distinct  a  cultural  Identity  as  the  Chi- 
nese minority  In  Malaysia,  they  are  beginning 
to  work  toward  such  an  Identity  through 
"black  studies"  programs,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  American  society  has  never 
been  a  mosaic  of  disparate  peoples;  It  resem- 
bles more  nearly  a  melting  pot. 

The  South  African  model  of  official  sepa- 
ration of  the  races  might  satisfy  both  our 
black  militant  separatists  and  ovir  white  seg- 
regationists, but  surveys  reveal  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  blacks  still 
favors  the  goal  of  racial  Integration.  A  vast 
majority  of  whites  also  appears  to  find  apart- 
held  morally  and  politically  repugnant. 

In  the  Brazilian  or  Hawaiian  model  of  race 
mixtures.  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  categorize 
citizens  by  race,  and  color  consciousness  Is 
reduced  to  a  mild  form  of  social  snobbery. 
However,  a  high  percentage  of  racially  mixed 
marriages  is  the  starting  points  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  model.  Since  a  homogenized 
society  takes  several  generations,  at  least,  to 
create.  It  Is  questionable,  whether  black  de- 
mands for  "equality  now"  can  wait  upon  na- 
ture's taking  Its  somewhat  leisurely  course. 
Moreover,  miuTlage  Is  a  highly  personal  mat- 
ter of  Individual  choice. 

From  aspiration  to  reality 

To  an  extent,  of  course,  America's  racial 
patterns  have  no  parallel  anywhere  In  the 
world,  and  to  that  extent  a  unique  model  of 
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our  own  design,  based  upon  our  own  society* 
collective  aspirations  may  be  In  order. 

One  unprecedented  formuU  Is  "neuter- 
r«clallty."  a  term  coined  by  the  Negro  writer 
Robert  Browne:  "It  means  that  the  racial 
composition  in  a  country  Is  so  varied,  and  the 
country's  social  and  economic  organization, 
Its  attitudes  and  lis  power  relationships  so 
structured,  that  the  racial  origins  or  Its  citi- 
zens are  of  no  consequence."  As  seen  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  such  a  country  "carries 
no  racial  stigma  and  can  be  identified  with  no 
racial  bloc.  It  Is  genuinely  above  race  " 

How  can  we  rise  above  race?  By  transform- 
ing our  Institutions  and  our  Individual  atti- 
tudes, says  Mr  Browne.  We  must  demolish 
all  public  barriers— legal,  economic,  educa- 
tional— to  a  genuinely  casteless  society.  And 
each  of  vis  must  learn  to  eradicate  all  private 
notions  of  "race"  from  his  mind. 

Olven  our  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Is 
such  a  formula  either  desirable  or  possible? 
Could  It  be  achieved  within  our  existing 
Institutional  framework,  or  Is  the  revolution- 
ary change  of  that  framework  a  precondition? 
Moreover,  even  If  the  US  should  ascend  to 
the  heights  of  neuter-raciallty.  what  chance 
Is  there  that  other  nations  would  follow  suit? 
What  policies  abroad? 

In  the  meantime,  however,  are  there  any 
specific  foreign  policies  we  might  adopt  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  racial  tensions  on 
International  affairs? 

Some  critics  of  US  policy  believe  we  could 
start  bv  taking  a  tougher  stand  against  the 
apartheid  regime  in  South  Africa.  The  US 
has  signed  <  although  the  Senate  has  not 
ratified)  the  UNs  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  condemns  discrimina- 
tion "of  any  kind,  such  as  race,  color,  sex. 
language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion, 
national  or  social  origin,  property,  birth  or 
other  status,"  We  have  refrained,  however, 
from  supporting  Afro-Asian  resolutions  In 
the  UN  which  call  for  international  punitive 
action  against  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia. 
We  have  curtailed  American  trade  with  Rho- 
desia (never  very  large),  embargoed  Ameri- 
can arms  sales  to  South  Africa  and  denounced 
Portugal's  unrelenting  stand  against  self- 
determination  for  Its  African  colonies. 

Some  critics  feel  we  should  back  our  right- 
eous words  with  tougher  deeds.  They  suggest 
we  use  our  trade  with  South  Africa  (currently 
over  $700  million  a  year)  as  a  lever  to  prod 
It  toward  llt>erallzatlon.  By  the  same  token 
they  say.  we  should  reconsider  our  military 
aid  program  to  Portugal  (our  NATO  ally), 
which  indirectly  subsidizes  Portuguese  ef- 
forts to  crush  rebel  movements  in  Angola. 
Mozambique  and  Guinea. 

Others,  however,  question  the  extent  to 
which  trade  or  the  NATO  alliance  should  be 
dragged  into  issues  of  race,  particularly  when 
the  racial  policies  practiced  by  South  Africa. 
Rhodesia  and  Portugal  are  internal  matters 
that  do  not  apply  to  their  international  con- 
duct and  when  our  own  racial  policies  at 
home  are  being  criticized  around  the  world. 
Just  as  we  might  resent  Portuguese  or  South 
African  interference  In  our  domestic  affairs, 
would  not  these  countries  be  Justified  In 
resenting  our  interference  In  theirs? 

Beyond  our  policies  toward  the  white  re- 
doubt of  southern  Africa,  there  is  the  issue 
of  our  attitudes  and  policies  toward  the  non- 
white  peoples  of  the  third  world  generally. 
American  diplomats  may  no  longer  speak 
patronizingly  about  "our  little  brown  broth- 
ers" (once  a  popular  term  for  Filipinos),  but 
some  critics  still  detect  an  occasional  atti- 
tude of  condescension  toward  the  recipients 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  most  of  whom  are  non- 
white. 

In  terms  of  concrete  policies,  the  U.S. 
might  better  demonstrate  Its  concern  for 
the  fate  of  the  third  world  by  an  increased 
program  of  foreign  aid.  At  preaent  we  are 
allocating  little  more  than  three-quarters  of 
1  percent  of  our  national  Income  to  foreign 
assistance  efforts,  although  the  grinding  pov- 
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erty  and  despair  afflicting  the  low-income 
countries  is  a  fact  that  stares  us  in  the  face. 
If  our  professed  ideals  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity mean  anything  at  all.  are  we  not  bound 
to  a  greater  effort  to  free  mankind  from  lu 
current  state  of  misery  and  want?  And  if  we 
are  serious  about  eliminating  all  traces  of 
racism  from  our  foreign  affairs.  Is  It  not 
time  for  us  to  train  and  recruit  more  black 
Americans  for  service  In  our  embassies 
abroad?  One  may  argue  that  few  are  quali- 
fied, but  is  this  the  fault  of  our  black  citi- 
zens or  of  their  limited  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  a  white-dominated  society? 
A  matter  of  priorities 

Whatever  our  policies  abroad,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  U.S.  would  gain  more  con- 
fidence and  respect  among  nations  every- 
where by  improving  the  lot  of  minority 
groups  here  at  home.  For  many  black  Ameri- 
cans, the  issue  Is  one  of  priorities  If  we  can 
spend  OO  billion  a  year  to  combat  commu- 
nism in  South  Vietnam.  If  we  can  spend  over 
t20  billion  to  send  men  to  the  moon,  can  we 
not  afford  a  concerted  attack  on  racial  dis- 
crimination and  IneqtuUity  within  our  own 
society? 

Which  of  our  goals  should  take  priority? 
Or  can  we  serve  them  all.  slmulaneously?  Is 
the  struggle  for  racial  equality  indeed  "the 
overriding  issue  of  our  time."  as  Morris 
Abram  claims?  If  so.  what  steps  should  we 
take  at  home  and  abroad  to  resolve  It?  If 
not.  can  we  afford  to  ignore  it? 

OVB   NATION    IS   MOVING   TOWABD  TWO   SOCIXTICS 

(The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  1988 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  headed  by  Oov.  Otto 
Kerner  of  Illinois,  unofficially  known  as  the 
Kerner  Report : ) 

This  Is  our  basic  conclusion:  Our  nation 
Is  moving  toward  two  socleUes.  one  black, 
one  white — separate  and  unequal.  .  .  .  This 
deepening  racial  division  is  not  Inevitable. 
The  movement  apart  can  be  reversed.  Choice 
U  sUll  possible.  Our  principal  task  Is  to  define 
that  choice  and  to  press  for  a  national 
resolution 

What  white  Americans  have  never  fully 
understood — but  what  the  Negro  can  never 
forget — is  that  white  society  is  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions 
created  it.  white  institutions  maintain  it 
and  white  society  condones  It. 

Race  prejudice  has  shaped  our  history  de- 
cisively in  the  past:  it  now  threatens  to  do 
so  again.  White  racism  is  essentially  respon- 
sible for  the  explosive  mixture  tchich  has 
been  accumulating  in  our  cities  since  the 
end  of  World  War  It. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  black  power 
advocates  are  denouncing  integration  and 
cla  ming  that,  given  the  hypocrisy  and  rac- 
ism that  pervade  vhite  society,  life  in  a 
black  society  is.  in  fact,  morally  superior. 
This  a'gument  is  understandable,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  it  is 
unrealistic. 

Violence  cannot  build  a  better  society.  Dis- 
ruption and  disorder  nourish  repression,  not 
justice.  They  strike  at  the  freedom  of  every 
citizen.  The  community  cannot — it  Kill 
not — tolerate  coercion  and  mob  rule. 

CLOSSAKT 

Bantu.  A  linguistic  clasiflcatlon  for  the 
family  of  Negroid  trit>es  of  central  and 
southern  Africa:   a  member  of  this  family. 

caste.  A  system  of  rigid  social  stratifica- 
tion based  on  heredity. 

Creole.  (Fr.)  A  person  of  French  or  Span- 
ish descent  born  In  the  American  colon le«. 
Also  used  for  mixed-bloods  and  for  a  West 
Indian  dialect  comprising  French.  Spanish. 
English,  Dutch  and  African   words. 

ethnic.  Designates  a  group  of  mankind  dis- 
tinguished by  cultural  and  or  physical,  geo- 
graphic, other  traits. 

ethnocentrlsm.  The  emotional  attitude 
that  one's  own  ethnic  group  Is  special  or 
superior  to  othen. 
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mestizo.  (Sp.)  Literally,  any  racially  mixed 
person:  In  common  usage,  a  Latin  American 
of  combined  Euroi>ean  and  American  Indian 
ancestry. 

mulatto.  A  person  of  mixed  European  and 
black  African  ancestry. 

race.  A  major  biological  division  of  man- 
kind, distinguished  by  hereditary  physical 
features  such  as  skin  color,  stature,  face 
shape,  hair  color  and  texture,  shape  of  nose 
and  eyes,  etc. 

third  world  A  term  coined  by  political 
analyst  Mario  Rossi  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries which  are  Ideologically  aligned  neither 
with  the  Communist  East  nor  with  the  non- 
Communist  West:  commonly  used  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Afro-Asian  bloc. 


ONE     RESULT     OF     OUR     HOUSING 
CHAOS:  ABANDONED  DWELLINGS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
common  assumption  is  that  money  for 
constructing  new  housing  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families  is  the  major 
cause  of  our  present  housing  crisis.  I  do 
not  question  its  significance,  or  the  drain 
on  the  housing  market  created  by  in- 
flated interest  rates  on  mortgage  bor- 
rowing charged  by  banks. 

But  for  too  long  we  have  ignored  the 
critical  loss  of  housing  units  destroyed 
by  decay,  neglect,  and  abandonment. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Frank  S.  Krlstof  lias  con- 
cluded in  a  study  for  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration  that  New  York 
City  is  throwing  away  housing  units  at 
the  rate  of  33.000  annually. 

Such  alarming  statistics  raise  some 
basic  questions  which  our  housing  ex- 
perts and  urban  renewal  planners  bet- 
ter examine,  for  in  a  tight-money  situa- 
tion with  dozens  of  high-priority  social 
needs  demanding  a  share  of  the  Federal 
dollar,  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
abandon  scores  of  apartment  units 
throughout  the  Nation. 

A  nationwide  overview  of  this  problem 
was  published  the  other  day  in  the  New 
York  Times.  I  call  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  this  critical  article: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  9,   1970) 

Ukban   PAkAOOx:    Dwellings  Abandonxo 

Dcsrrrx  Housing  Shortage 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington.  February  8. — In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  three  miles  southeast  of  the 
Capitol,  there  is  a  cluster  of  two  and  three- 
story  apartment  buildings  set  on  rolling  hills 
and  separated  by  tree-lined  streeU.  lawns, 
sidewalks  and  play  areas. 

The  buildings,  erected  In  the  nlneteen- 
fortles.  are  made  of  clean  brick,  and  the  de- 
sign is  not  unattractive.  Yet  entire  blocks  of 
them  are  vacant,  their  windows  and  doors 
covered  with  plywood.  In  the  few  that  are 
occupied,  people  live  only  on  the  upper  floors 
because  the  ground  level  Is  considered  too 
vulnerable  to  burglars,  who  roam  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

On  a  winter  afternoon,  the  area  seems  to 
be  a  ghost  town  occupied  by  children  at  play. 
This  scene  of  premature  decay  and  abandon- 
ment provides  visual  evidence  of  a  trend  that 
Is  evident  In  large  cities  across  the  country: 

While  the  nation  Is  undergoing  the  most 
critical  housing  shortage  since  World  War  n. 
structurally   sound  dwellings   In    the   inner 
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cities  are  l>elng  abandoned  in  Increasing 
numbers  to  vandalism  and  demolition. 

In  Detroit,  where  there  are  3.000  empty 
buildings — 1.300  of  them  abandoned  by  their 
owners — Jack  Kelley.  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  BiUldings  and  Safety 
Engineering,  said: 

"People  are  looking  all  over  for  good  homes 
and  we  have  thousands  of  these  empty  ones 
around." 

CAUSES   TERMED   COMPLEX 

The  causes  are  complex  and  are  Inter- 
twined with  all  the  other  factors  of  urban 
distress,  especially  the  troubles  of  poor  mi- 
norities. A  survey  of  14  major  cities  showed 
that  the  abandonment  of  housing  that  could 
be  rehabilitated  at  a  reasonable  cost  is  oc- 
curring almost  exclusively  in  poor  minority 
neighborhoods. 

The  acceleration  of  this  process,  however, 
seems  to  be  caused  chiefly  by  these  develop- 
ments: 

The  landlord,  who  has  been  accused  for 
years  of  overcharging  and  underservlclng  low 
income  families,  now  finds  the  slum  un- 
profitable and  is  withdrawing  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. "The  buildings  become  harder  to  rent, 
and  the  owners  find  It  more  economical  sim- 
ply to  walk  away."  said  Albert  Nervlanl,  chief 
of  the  St.  Louis  housing  code  enforcement 
office.  Tenant  strikes  and  urban  violence  of 
recent  years  also  have  discouraged  Investors. 
Economic  conditions  that  are  holding  down 
construction  of  new  houslng^hlgh  costs  and 
interest  rates  and  scarcity  of  capital — are 
also  hampering  rehabilitation  and  simple 
repairs. 

Whites,  and  to  some  extent  blacks,  when 
they  have  the  means  and  opportunity,  are 
migrating  to  the  suburbs  or  outer  areas  of 
the  city  to  escape  blighted  neighborhoods. 
For  example.  Negroes  are  moving  from  Ana- 
coatla.  the  southeastern  section  of  Washing- 
ton. Into  Prince  Georges  County.  Md..  leav- 
ing behind  vacant  units  that  would  be 
snapped  up  If  they  were  not  in  a  distressed 
area. 

Federal  and  local  programs  of  rehabilita- 
tion, housing  subsidies  and  demolition  pro- 
grams are  barely  making  a  dent  in  the  aban- 
donment process  In  the  Roxbury  section  of 
Boston.  2.700  apartments  have  been  reha- 
bilitated recently  under  Federal  and  local 
effort,  but  the  number  of  abandoned  or  va- 
cant buildings  in  the  city  has  increased  frtxn 
450  to  800  In  the  last  two  years. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  at  last  count  there 
were  24.000  vacant  residential  structures. 
Ivan  B.  Bluckman.  assistant  housing  direc- 
tor, said,  "There  are  thousands  of  abandoned 
properties  in  Philadelphia  that  are  not  the 
responsibility  of  anyone." 

TWO  POLICY  APPRO.«CHES 

This  raises  the  question  of  national  policy. 

The  previous  Administration  had  planned 
on  expanded  urban  renewal.  Model  Cities  and 
other  Federal  programs  to  help  to  arrest  In- 
ner city  decay.  The  Nixon  Administration, 
however.  Is  taking  a  different  approach.  For 
example,  the  Democrats  had  projected  Model 
Cities  appropriations  at  about  $1  billion  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  Mr.  Nixon's  new  budget 
calls  for  half  of  that,  which  Is  the  current 
expenditure. 

What  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  promis- 
ing Instead  Is  action  and  programs  that  will 
help  the  minority  poor  to  acquire  more  per- 
sonal wealth  and  earning  capability  and  op- 
portunity to  move  Into  better  neighborhoods, 
as  whites  have  done. 

Some  local  officials  say  this  does  not  an- 
swer what  will  happen  to  the  inner  cities, 
and  they  fear  that  abandonment  and  blight 
will  spread  to  stable  neighborhoods  If  left 
unchecked.  For  example,  fairly  new  apart- 
ments In  the  Anacostla  section  of  Washing- 
ton are  vacant  and  t>oarded  up  because  they 
are  close  to  distressed  areas. 

According  to  the  survey,  the  problem  of 
abandonment  is  worst  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  industrial  East  and  Middle  West.  In  New 
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York,  officials  estimate  that  114.000  apart- 
ments have  been  lost  since  1965  because  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  buildings. 

The  trend  is  found  also,  however,  in  South- 
ern and  Western  cities  where  there  is  a  large 
minority  population.  In  Houston,  officials  es- 
timate there  are  7,500  abandoned  dwellings, 
and  New  Orleans  recently  closed  part  of  a 
five-block  area  near  the  center  of  town  be- 
cause of  decay. 

In  Chicago,  where  1.400  buildings  were 
demolished  by  court  order  last  year,  John 
Hlght.  chief  of  the  city's  building  demolition, 
said  that  most  of  the  cases  fell  into  a  pattern. 

THIEVES    MOVE   IN 

"The  neighborhood  deteriorates,  crime  in- 
creases." he  said.  'Tenants  damage  the  build- 
ings and  may  balk  at  paying  their  rents.  The 
landlord  is  hailed  into  housing  court  for 
violations.  If  he  tries  to  comply,  he  finds  It 
difficult  to  get  a  good  contractor  to  go  into 
the  area.  He  Just  quits  trying. 

"Eventually.  It  gets  so  bad  people  move  out. 
Thieves  and  vandals  come  In.  Plumbing,  heat- 
ing and  electrical  services  est  stripped  and 
sold  for  salvage.  Eventually  the  thieves  go 
through  the  floor  and  dig  up  the  lead  pipes 
end  sell  them. 

"A  building,  which  not  long  before  could 
have  been,  repaired.  Is  wrecked  beyond  repair. 
And  then  it  ends  up  under  the  ball  at  the 
court's  direction." 

One  building  in  Chicago  provides  a  case 
study  of  some  of  the  conflict,  sociology  and 
economics  involved.  The  building,  at  5801-09 
Calumet  Avenue  on  the  South  Side,  was 
erected  in  1901  and  contained  24  apartments. 

To  make  more  money  by  packing  in  more 
families,  the  ovmers  converted  it  some  years 
later  to  95  units,  in  violation  of  the  building 
codes.  The  courts  in  1962.  after  a  complaint 
had  been  flled.  ordered  It  deconverted  to  24 
units. 

Last  June,  an  inspection  showed  the  build- 
ing to  be  largely  occupied  but  In  a  state  of 
neglect  and  Infested  with  rats  and  roaches. 
The  authorities  said  that  the  building  could 
have  been  put  Into  shape  without  major 
work. 

The  owners.  Cheers  Enterprises.  Inc..  did 
not  follow  the  orders  of  the  court  in  correct- 
ing code  violations,  and  on  Oct.  24  city  inspec- 
tors found  the  building  vacant  and  stripped 
of  plumbing  and  heating  facilities.  The  case 
was  moved  to  demolition  court. 

PANTHERS   OCCXTPIED   BUXLDINC 

Subsequently,  members  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther party  occupied  the  building,  and  It  was 
there  on  Nov.  13  that  the  shooting  occurred 
In  which  two  policemen  and  a  Panther  were 
killed  and  several  policemen  and  Panthers 
wounded. 

On  Dec.  1,  the  building  was  ordered  demol- 
ished, and  last  week,  after  several  delays 
caused  by  cold  weather,  the  structure  was 
gone. 

One  hopeful  sign,  housing  officials  say.  Is 
the  tax  reform  enacted  last  year,  which  cuts 
the  amount  of  depreciation  an  owner  can 
claim  during  his  first  few  years  of  ovraership. 
The  previous  depreciation  table  encouraged 
a  rapid  turnover  of  buildings  and  thus  tbelr 
deterioration. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


OF    NEW     JERSEY 
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They  have  made  relentless  and  resolute 
efforts  to  regain  their  identity  and  their 
existence  as  a  free  people — to  enjoy  the 
Independence  which  is  rightfully  theirs. 

I  am  honored  to  be  associated  with 
their  cause  as  a  Knight  of  Lithuania,  for 
I  share  the  goals  and  ideals  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people — their  commitment  to  self- 
determination  and  justice  and  to  human 
dignity  for  all  men.  For  so  long  as  one 
man  remains  unlilierated,  no  man  can  be 
entirely  free. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  dignity  of  life, 
who  strive  for  the  ideal  of  individual  self- 
realization,  who  fortunately  experience 
the  precious  essence  of  liberty,  cannot 
ignore  the  plight  of  those  who  still  strive 
for  such  fundamentals  of  existence. 

The  free  spirit  of  a  people  Is  the 
essence  of  its  very  life.  The  Lithuanian 
people  ask  no  more;  they  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  am  proud  to 
rise  on  this  day  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
brave  and  undaunted  people. 


DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COUNCIL— 
ni:  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS  DURING 
THE  1970'S 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  man's  most 
basic  quest  is  freedom — freedom  from 
those  forces  which  threaten  both  Individ- 
ual and  collective  independence. 

The  people  of  Lithuania,  oppressed  by 
totalitarian  rule,  suffer  such  a  plight. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation 
and  recession  threaten  the  American 
people  as  we  move  into  the  1970's,  de- 
spite a  gross  national  product  that  ap- 
proaches the  $1  trillion  mark.  Definite 
measures,  not  fancy  rhetoric,  are  needed 
to  halt  this  critical  problem.  I  introduce 
into  the  Recoro  a  statement  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Policy  Council,  which  Monday 
adopted  a  series  of  measures  which  we 
feel  will  combat  this  problem  if  they  are 
swiftly  and  decisively  put  into  use.  Gard- 
ner Ackley  is  chairman  of  the  council's 
economic  affairs  committee,  and  I  am 
a  council  member. 

The  statement  follows: 
Democratic  Policy  Council — lU:  EIconomic 

AfTAIRS    DTTBING    THE    1970'S 

The  success  of  our  efforts  In  the  1970's  to 
use  the  resoiut;es  of  America  wisely  for  the 
benefit  of  all  depends  on  maintaining  a 
strong  and  sound  economy.  Today,  this  goal 
Is  threatened  by  the  cruel  reality  of  Inflation 
and  the  growing  threat  of  recession. 

Most  Americans,  particularly  those  of  mod- 
est or  flxed  Incomes,  have  suffered  under  the 
6.1  percent  rise  of  consumer  prices  which 
occurred  in  1969.  Sky-rocketing  grocery  bills 
and  an  enormous  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
basic  health  services  bring  home  the  fact 
that  inflation  has  been  more  rapid  In  the 
last  year  than  in  any  since  1951. 

Interest  rates,  meanwhile,  have  soared  to 
the  highest  levels  In  over  a  century,  small 
business  has  been  denied  fair  access  to  credit, 
and  the  housing  Industry  has  entered  a  full- 
fledged  recession.  The  economy's  expansion 
has  come  to  a  halt,  and  imemployment  Is  a 
reality  for  a  rising  nimiber  of  workers  in 
major  industries. 

While  some  have  benefited  from  skyrocket- 
ing interest  rates,  strategic  control  of  sources 
of  credit,  or  the  ability  to  push  prices  or 
income  up  faster  than  costs,  most  Americana 
have  been  caught  up  in  a  fmitiess  attempt  to 
keep  up  vrlth  a  splrallng  cost  of  living  or  of 
doing  business,  and  many  have  suffered 
severe  economic  disability. 
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BCONOldC  CBISn 

How  has  the  Republican  Admlnlstrailon 
brought  us  to  thU  state  or  economic  crtsU? 
The  Republican  Administration  ha«  failed 
to  give  us  strong,  balanced  and  afflrmatlve 
leadership  to  deal  effectively  with  our  devel- 
oping economic  crisis  It  has  rejected  a  pol- 
icy to  give  leadership  to  private  price  and 
wage  decisions,  and  has  even  repeatedly  ad- 
vertised that  It  had  no  concern  with  such 
decisions.  This  announced  renunciation  of 
Presidential  leadership  told  the  reaponsible 
and  the  Irresponsible  that  the  sky  was  the 
limit.  And  the  resulu  were  predictable: 
prices  in  those  Industries  previously  respon- 
sive to  Democratic  mrage-prlce  leadership  rose 
an  average  of  6  percent  In  1969.  compared  to 
the  1.7  percent  annual  increase  that  occurred 
in  these  industries  from  19««-fl8. 

However,  the  Administration  has  shown  no 
Interest  In  considering  the  use  of  credit 
control  authority  granted  It  by  the  Con- 
gress 

We  can  expect  little  relief  until  the  Ad- 
ministration decides  to  stop  flghUng  Infla- 
tion with  one  hand  tied  behind  Its  back. 

There  have  been  other  failures.  A  year  ago 
the  Administration  was  unable  for  months 
to  decide  whether  or  not  It  favored  extension 
of  the  income  tax  surcharge,  or  whether  It 
wanted  tax  reform  and.  If  so.  what  kind.  More 
recently.  It  has  been  unable  to  make  up  Its 
mind  about  monetary  policy,  standing  help- 
lessly by.  alternatively  wringing  and  clapping 
Its  hands  while  Interest  rates  have  soared. 

axnATKD    HOPSS 

We  have  heard  nothing  more  effective  than 
a  series  of  repeated  hopes  by  the  Administra- 
tion— repeatedly  disappointed — that  Its  poli- 
cies would  soon  bring  a  slowing  down  of  In- 
flation. Now  we  are  told  that  this  Is  all  the 
fault  of  the  Democrats  and  that  the  pro- 
jected budgetary  surplus  for  fiscal  year  1971 
will  do  the  Job.  But  the  Administration  for- 
gets to  tell  the  American  people  that  this 
budget — If  It  does  turn  out  to  be  balanced — 
will  not  be  the  ftnt  balanced  budget  In  recent 
years,  but  the  third  In  a  row:  and  It  Is  only 
the  first  for  which  the  RepubUcana  are  fvUly 
responsible. 

If  a  balanced  budget,  therefore,  was  the 
solution  for  all  economic  Ills,  then  surely 
the  Inflation  both  of  the  coat  of  living  and  of 
interest  rates,  like  the  drying  up  of  credit 
for  housing  and  small  business,  would  have 
long  since  begun  to  ease,  and  American 
workers  would  not  now  be  fearing  the  loss 
of  several  mllUon  Jobs  from  a  potenUal 
receaslon. 

We  learned  long  ago  that  a  balanced  fed- 
eral budget  in  Itself  Is  no  panacea  for  a 
sound  and  balanced  economy — yet  this  Is  all 
the  Republicans  have  offered  in  the  past 
year.  A  sophisticated  economic  policy  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  1970's  must  have 
many  concerns:  among  them,  stable  prices. 
Jobs  for  all.  reasonable  Interest  rates,  the  fair 
availability  of  credit,  adequate  economic 
growth,  and  a  sound  dollar  internationally. 
It  must  seek  equity  for  all  sectors  of  society 
— producers  and  consumers:  small  business- 
men, farmers,  homebullders  and  hocnebuy- 
ers:  workers,  the  self-employed,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  unemployable  and  the  retired; 
as  well  as  big  buatness  and  the  banks.  All 
thea«  concerns  cannot  t>e  met  by  the  simple 
prescription  of  a  balanced  budget. 

We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion:  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  Republican  Administration's  con- 
cern about  Inflation  is  directed  at  the  so- 
called  silent  majority  But  the  reality  Is  that 
the  Republican  economic  policy  has  endan- 
gered the  economic  welfare  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  The  history 
of  Republican  economics  supports  the  (car 
that — as  In  1954.  1957.  and  1960 — a  RepubU- 
can  Administration  may  once  more  plunge 
us  Into  recession  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  something  better. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Aflalrs  will  release  poUcy  studies 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  following  areas  and  possibly  others: 
economic  goals  for  America;  flscal  and  mone- 
tary policies,  and  tools  for  their  execuUon; 
Inflation;  tax  structure;  federal-slate-local 
flscal  relationships;  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power;  and  interatlonal  trade  and  the 
balance  of  payments. 


NEW  FEDERAL  RESERVE  CHAIR- 
MAN DESCRIBES  STANDBY  SE- 
LECTIVE CREDIT  CONTROL  POW- 
ERS   AS     -HELPFUL.    DESIRABLE" 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF    MISSOUSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
issue  we  confront,  and  every  vote  we  cast, 
force  us  to  search  our  hearts  and  con- 
sciences to  try  to  make  decisions  which 
are  the  proper  ones  for  our  country.  This 
is  particularly  true  on  very  controver- 
sial legislation  on  which  the  two  major 
parties  have  taken  generally  opposite 
positions.  We  have  party  loyalties  which 
most  of  us  respect,  but  we  also  have  a 
deeper  loyalty  to  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  think  most  of  us  try  to  put 
that  one  foremost. 

Thus,  it  was  reassuring  to  me  on  Sat- 
urday morning  to  have  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Honorable 
Arthur  F.  Bums,  former  counselor  to 
President  Nixon,  find  merit  in — and  wel- 
come— a  provision  of  law  which  was 
pushed  through  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 17  by  Democratic  votes,  and  which 
was  reluctantly  signed  into  law  6  days 
later  only  because  the  President  saw 
overwhelming  urgency  in  the  enact- 
ment of  something  else  he  wanted  In  the 
same  legislation. 

The  controversial  provision  I  am  re- 
ferring to  is  title  n  of  Public  Law  91- 
151.  The  public  law,  to  lower  Interest 
rates  and  fight  inflation,  to  help  hous- 
ing, small  business  and  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  an  omnibus  bill 
put  together  and  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking   and  Currency 
In  an  effort  to  rescue  the  housing  mar- 
ket from  stagnation  caused  by  exces- 
sively   high    Interest    rates    and    tight 
cnoney.  Title  n— authority   for  credit 
controls — gives  the  President  the  power 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  regulate  and  control  any  or  all  exten- 
sions of  credit  when  he.  the  President, 
determines  that  such  action  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  controlling  inflation  generated 
by  the  extension  of  credit  in  an  excessive 
volume.  Title  n  was  originally  Introduced 
by  me  on  November  24  as  H.R.  14954.  and 
was  Incorporated  Into  H.R.   15091.  the 
omnibus  measure  which  provoked  one  of 
the  bitterest  House  battles  during  the 
entire  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

THX    nOHT    OTXa   TtTLS    n 

I  believe  every  member  of  the  minor- 
ity on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  Joined  in  signing  minority  views 
on  H.R.  15091  contained  in  House  Re- 
port 91-755.  While  criUcal  of  nearly 
everything  in  H.R.  15091  except  a  non- 
controversial  provision  earlier  passed  by 
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the  Senate,  the  minority  views  were  par- 
ticularly vigorous  In  opposition  to  title 
n  At  one  point  the  minority  views  re- 
ferred to  UUe  n  In  these  words : 

ThU  goes  even  further  than  a  scatter- 
gun  approach— this  Is  blindly  pulling  the 
trigger  and  swinging  the  barrel  and  the 
victim  would  be  our  whole  economy,  which 
means  all  of  us. 

Elsewhere  In  the  minority  views  in 
House  Report  91-755.  the  following  state- 
ment Is  made: 

Speclflcally,  the  Idea  of  standby  credit 
controls  has  some  appeal.  Existence  of  the 
authority  might  have  some  deterrent  effect 
on  excessive  use  of  credit  even  U  the  au- 
thority was  not  actually  invoked.  But  pro- 
viding such  standby  authority  U  not  with- 
out lu  dangers  It  could  trigger  a  violent 
psvchologlcal  reaction  that  would  have  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  the  economy  and  blow 
inflation  through  the  roof. 


Nevertheless,  the  House  agreed  259  to 
136  to  pass  H.R.  15091  on  December  17. 
after  rejecting.  193  to  206,  a  recommit 
moUon  which  would  have  deleted  tiUe  II 
and  other  controversial  provisions  from 
It   The  following  day.  on  December  18. 
House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed  on 
the  fl  lal  version  of  the  bill,  including  title 
II  Intact  as  It  passed  by  the  House.  A 
Senate  provision  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production    Act    to    permit    volunUry 
agreements  to  regulate  credit  was  also 
agreed   to   In  conference.  Both  Houses 
then  passed  the  bUl  on  December  19  al- 
most unanimously— the  House  by  a  vote 
of  358  to  4.  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote. 
pacsioENT  DEPLoaES  iNCi-tJSiON  or  nrtM.  ii 
In  signing  the  bill  into  law  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  1969,  President  Nixon  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  one  provision  of  the 
bill  which  he  wanted— the  continuation 
of   then-expiring   authority   by   Federal 
supervisory  agencies  to  regulate  rates  of 
Interest  paid  on  bank  deposits  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  share  accounts.  But  he  de- 
plored the  Inclusion  in  the  legislation  of 
other  provisions  which  he  said  "the  ad- 
ministration did  not  request  and  does 
not  desire"  and.  In  effect,  accused  us  of 
not  having  acted  "responsibly." 
In  particular,  he  said: 
Two  provUlons  of  the  bill  would  authortee 
voluntary    and    mandatory    credit    controls, 
which.  If  invoked,  would  take  the  Nation  a 
long  st»p  toward  dlrecUy  controlled  economy 
and  would  weaken  the  will  lor  needed  flscal 
and  flnanclal  discipline.  These  aspects  of  the 
bill  made  the  decision  to  slg;i  It  a  very  dlffl- 
cult  one.  but  the  need  to  preveut  chaos  in  our 
Interest   rate   situation    has    made    my    ap- 
proval Imperative. 

roaMxa  fcoekai.  aasnivk  chaibman'b  views 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Idea  of  standby  con- 
sumer credit  controls  had  long  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Honorable  William 
McChesney  Martin,  during  hearings  over 
a  period  of  years  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  or  before  Its 
Subconunlttee  on  Consumer  Affairs.  Last 
year,  under  my  questioning,  Mr.  Martin 
went  further  and  supgfsted  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  need  for  authority  to  control 
business  credit.  Including  commercial 
paper. 

Commercial  paper  outstanding  has 
soared  In  volume  In  recent  years.  It  Is  a 
fci-m  of  I  O  U  Iss  jed  sometimes  by  banks 
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but  more  often  by  big  business  firms  to 
raise  large  amounts  of  cash,  usually  for 
short  periods,  at  whatever  interest  rate 
the  market  will  bear.  After  Chairman 
Martin  discussed  with  our  committee  the 
inflationary  potential  of  commercial 
paper  In  raising  Interest  rates  all  along 
the  line,  the  Federal  Reserve  moved  to 
regulate  commercial  pajxr  Issued  by  na- 
tional banks,  which  would  be  within  its 
jurisdiction.  However,  this  left  90  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  paper  Issued  in 
this  country  still  outside  any  regulation 
at  aU. 

WHICK  SIOE  W017LD  CHAIBMAK  BCrKNS  SUPPOST? 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  background  in 
mind,  some  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  were  most  curi- 
ous Saturday  morning  about  the  views  of 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  on 
the  desirability  of  having  standby  credit 
controls.  The  Honorable  Arthur  F'.  Bums. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  President  Eisenhower. 
and  counselor  to  President  Nixon  at  the 
time  Public  Law  91-151  was  signed,  came 
before  our  committee  Saturday  morn- 
ing, a  week  after  assuming  his  new  posi- 
tion, to  discuss  the  present  crisis  in  mort- 
gage financing  In  connection  with  bills 
now  pending  before  us  to  open  up  new 
sources  of  mortgage  money  for  home 
ownership. 

In  his  new  position,  independent  of 
the  President,  would  he  reflect  the  think- 
ing of  his  predecessor  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  on  the  question  of 
standby  credit  controls,  or  would  he 
reflect  the  thinking  of  the  President  who 
had  nominated  him  to  the  Fed? 

The  following  exchange  took  place  In 
the  committee  hearing  Saturday  morn- 
ing: 

Mrs.  ST7i.LtvAN.  In  a  measure  which  origi- 
nated with  this  Committee  last  year  and 
which  was  signed  Into  law  on  December  23, 
the  President  now  has  the  authority  to  ask 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  regulate  and  control 
"any  or  all  extensions  of  credit  when  he" — 
the  President — "determines  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  or  controlling  Inflation  gen- 
erated by  the  extension  of  credit  In  an  ex- 
cessive volume."  I  am  quoting  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  statute. 

Your  predecessor  as  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  said  to  this  Committee  that 
he  thought  It  would  be  helpful  and  useful  to 
have  such  authority  In  the  government  for 
standby  selective  credit  controls.  President 
Nixon.  In  signing  the  bill.  Indicated,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  no  Intention  of  using  these 
powers  and  did  not  want  them.  But  what 
do  you  think  about  the  usefulness  of  this 
power?  Do  you  think  we  are  better  oS  hav- 
ing It  than  not  having  It? 

And  this  leads  me,  before  you  answer  that, 
to  the  next  question :  Do  you  think  there  are 
any  types  of  credit  now  being  extended  In 
"an  excessive  volume"  which  perhaps  should 
be  limited  or  controlled  under  this  law? 

Mr.  BuKNS.  My  answer  to  your  flrst  ques- 
tion is  an  unquallfled  afflrmatlve.  I  think 
standby  authority  is  helpful,  desirable,  and 
I  have  been  for  It  for  many  years. 

Now.  your  second  question  Is  more  difficult, 
and  the  second  question  Is  one  on  which  I 
have  an  open  mind  and  will  continue '  to 
have  an  open  mind  every  day  as  we  move 
forward. 

My  present  tentative  opinion  Is  that  mar- 
kets are  adjusting,  the  economy  is  vmder- 
golng  a  process  of  change,  and  my  tentative 
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opinion  is  that  these  controls  should  not  be 
imposed  at  the  present  time. 

But  that  Is  an  opinion  that  I  am  ready  to 
change  as  the  evidence  comes  In. 

Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
206  Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
not  to  recommit  H.R.  15091  and  thus  not 
to  delete  title  n  last  December  17,  when 
193  Members  attempted  to  kill  chiefly 
that  portion  through  the  recommit  mo- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  de- 
spite his  longtime  political  closeness  to 
President  Nixon  and  despite  the  Pres- 
ident's opposition  to  title  n,  thinks  we 
did  the  right  thing.  Whether  or  not  the 
credit  controls  are  ever  used,  it  is  good 
to  know  the  Government  has  a  powerful 
instrument  which  it  could  employ  if  nec- 
essary, in  curbing  credit  Inflation. 


PARALLEL  GOVERNMENT— TECH- 
NIQUE OF  SUBVERSION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  profes- 
sional revolutionary  is  taught  that  there 
are  many  skirmishes  to  be  fought  to 
overcome  constituted  authority  but  that 
armed  open  warfare  must  come  only  in 
the  flnal  battle. 

Revolutions,  because  they  are  unpop- 
ular and  unwanted  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people,  are  instigated  among  the 
people  by  a  hard-core  few. 

In  their  buildup  for  the  flnal  blood- 
baths  of  takeover.  It  becomes  necessary 
to  work  for  popular  suprort  and  a  base 
of  safe  operations.  Their  known  leaders 
being  unpopular  and  their  ideas  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority — public 
opinion  can  only  be  reached  by  the  use  of 
half-truths  and  disguised  objectives. 

Ususdly,  these  are  aimed  at  select  mi- 
norities— with  the  intention  of  portray- 
ing a  united  front — and  affecting  the 
emotions  of  the  masses.  Thereby,  some 
converts  are  gained  to  their  hazy  think- 
ing, or  at  least  opposition  and  resistance 
from  well-meaning  people  is  neutrsdized. 

Not  desiring  to  stand  public  scrutiny 
in  an  election,  the  leaders  and  sympa- 
thizers enter  the  field  of  government  as 
appointed  specialists  and  advisers.  In 
this  position  they  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  stealing  of  power  from  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  voters. 

Such  Infiltration  is  not  new  and  must 
be  studied  and  understood  by  all  who  be- 
lieve In  a  form  of  government  where  the 
elected  popular  leaders  are  responsible 
to  the  people. 

We  find  this  pattern  in  far  too  many 
instances — when  the  cooperating  elected 
official  Is  defeated  by  the  voters,  the 
superexpert  appointee  remains,  as  does 
his  web  of  power  and  influence.  This 
hide-and-seek  type  of  revolution  is  called 
parallel  government  by  some  revolu- 
tionists. Far  more  treacherous  tlian  the 
fifth  colunm — and  more  effective  by  the 
softening-up  process  than  open  pitched 
battle — it  exists  in  many  forms  and  is 
never  identified  by  its  true  name. 
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For  example,  examine  the  parallel 
goverimient  in  the  current  appeal  for 
civil  rights.  An  emotional  appeal  is  made 
to  selected  minorities.  Pressures  are  used 
to  mold  popular  opinion.  Guided  objec- 
tives are  achieved  through  fear,  always 
Just  short  of  open  insurrection.  Two  steps 
forward  and  one  step  backward.  Negoti- 
ated peace,  but  always  unilaterally.  The 
majority  of  our  people  and  constitutional 
government  lose  on  each  so-called  com- 
promise. 

Albert  Krebs.  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune-Post  Dispatch,  was  granted  a 
lengthy  feature  interview  in  Atlanta  with 
one  Martin  Luther  King.  In  this  inter- 
view. King,  the  son  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister, related  how  he  had  no  interest  in 
religion  until,  as  a  student  at  Atlanta's 
Morehouse  College,  he  read  Thoreau's 
"Civil  EUsobedlence." 

He  then  "decided  that  the  ministry 
could  be  best  used  for  social  protest,"  and 
said  that  he  had  studied  and  had  be- 
come a  follower  of  Mohandas  K.  Gan- 
dhi, the  Hindu  nationalist,  whose  suicide 
scheme  for  other  people  was  successful 
in  destroying  the  control  of  Christian 
England  over  India. 

A  workable  knowledge  of  Gandhi's  op- 
erational techniques  calls  for  a  reading 
of  the  books  "War  Without  Violence," 
by  Krishnalal  Shridharanl,  and  "The 
Power  of  Nonviolence."  by  Richard 
Gregg.  Both  are  readily  available  and  can 
be  obtained  through  almost  any  library. 

These  authors  detail  the  teaching  and 
philosophy  of  Gandhi  for  a  plaimed  de- 
moralization and  overthrow — from  with- 
in— of  organized  existing  government. 
Both  books  are  prepared  with  simplicity, 
obviously  with  purpose  in  mind  of  reach- 
ing the  unlearned.  They  outline  the 
scheme  for  using  riots,  boycotts,  and 
demonstrations  to  accomplish  one  goal — 
the  collapse  of  the  government.  The  en- 
tire technique  is  made  so  plain  that  fol- 
lowing chapter  1  of  the  Shridharanl  booI( 
will  be  found  a  diagram  or  blu^rint 
which  outlines  the  entire  revolutionary 
technique. 

Gandhi  terms  the  last  stage  before 
collapse  and  takeover  "a  parallel  govern- 
ment." The  sinister  theory  of  "parallel 
government"  is  simple.  Infiltrate  the 
duly  elected  authority,  subvert  their  ac- 
tions, and  neutralize  the  powers  of  con- 
stituted government  so  that  uninformed 
or  misinformed  people  will  come  to  dis- 
trust or  lack  confidence  in  their  elected 
officials.  In  actuality  it  is  the  formation 
of  a  nonelected  government  operating 
under  or  within  an  existing  government. 

Thereafter,  the  people  will  be  given 
reason  to  look  to  the  imelected  members 
of  the  parallel  government  machinery  as 
the  true  leadership  because  they  alone 
will  be  able  to  exercise  the  control  to 
maintain  law  and  order  or  insure  peace. 

However,  the  revolutionary  peace- 
makers' success  is  not  the  result  of  intel- 
ligence or  leadership,  but  rather  because 
they  of  the  psurallel  government  move- 
ment are  a  part  of  the  same  conspiracy 
as  the  revolutionary  mob  they  alone  can 
control. 

Presently  there  exist,  in  this  country, 
thousands  of  parallel  governments  that 
daily  influence  the  lives,  thoughts,  and 
liberties  of  our  people,  and  gain  prestige 
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throuKh  the  use  of  such  sugar-coated 
appeals  as  "progress."  •social  action." 
"brotherhood,"  and  even  "peace." 

The  most  readilj-  recognized  character- 
istic of  the  parallel  government  is  that 
the  rilling  membership  is  never  voted  on 
by  the  people.  I  can  even  sport  the  name 
"democratic"  without  granting  a  vote — 
a  controlled  democracy. 

The  aim  of  these  retrogressive  groups 
is  unswerving — slaverj-  of  the  individual 
by  overthrow  of  his  established  govern- 
ment. Covering  every  facet  of  hxmian  en- 
deavor, a  myriad  of  names  and  objects, 
they   eventuallv   all   interlock  for  self- 
supporting  interdependence.  Many,  even 
now.  reveal  identical  leadership  overlaps 
which    l)est    reveals    their    interlocking 
coruiections  for  unified  control  of  pur- 
pose. But  all  carr>-  an  image  of  support- 
ing an  emotional  moral  cause — well  fi- 
nanced and  publicized  out  of  proportion. 
As  you  read  your  dally  paper  or  watch 
television,  think  beyond  the  catchy  slo- 
gan and  title  of  these  groups.  An  "orga- 
nization" of  unelected  folks  working  with 
what  may  seem  to  be  a  worthwhile  proj- 
ect or  to  correct  a  promoted  inequity — 
but  where  the  policies  and  directives  are 
dictated  from  the  controlling  head  offi- 
cials down,  in  lieu  of  coming  from  the 
people  up — may  well  be  a  parallel  gov- 
ernment. 

Ask  yourself.  "Do  these  groups  come 
within  due  bounds  of  your  elected  con- 
stitutional government?  Do  they  also 
work  to  construct  worthy  images  to  In- 
fluence officials?  Do  they,  in  any  way, 
have  some  influence  on  public  opinion?" 
If  so.  you  may  find  a  portion  of  your 
government  has  been  usurped  by  un- 
elected leaders — many  duped  to  the  goals 
of  the  parallel  government. 
Thomas  Jefferson  has  said: 
Sometimes  It  Is  said  that  man  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.  Can 
he.  then,  be  truated  with  the  government  of 
others?  Or  have  we  found  angels  In  the  form 
of  kings  to  govern  him? 

Once  entrenched,  the  parallel  govern- 
ment constantly  strives  to  enlarge  its 
base  of  popularity  by  drtusion  among  the 
masses. 

New  Federal  programs  only  create  an 
additional  financial  source  for  parallel 
government  growth. 

We  the  people,  more  so  in  a  few  States 
than  in  others,  have  now  been  granted  a 
theoretical  guaranteed  right  to  vote.  For 
every  one  person,  one  vote.  But  what  are 
we  to  vote  for.  when  the  government  is 
influenced — if  not  run — by  appointed, 
imelected  men  who.  through  the  use  of 
parallel  governments,  seek  and  In  many 
Instances  have  abolished  the  power  of 
votes?  Where  the  parallel  government 
has  stripped  elected  officials  of  authority 
or  so  influenced  public  opinion  against 
their  responsibility,  far  too  many  repre- 
sentatives suffer  from  inadequacy  or  lack 
courage  to  regain  their  proper  constitu- 
tional powers.  Why?  Because  of  the  fear 
of  the  parallel  goverrunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  chapter  1  of  Krishnalal 
Jethalal Shridharanis book.  "War  With- 
out Violence."  sets  forth  in  detail  the  13 
steps  of  the  revolution  leading  up  to  the 
parallel  government  under  the  Gandhi 
theory. 

Because  the  Gandhi  movement  is  be- 
ing taught  and  used  against  our  Oov- 
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emment  and  people  daily,  I  feel  our  col- 
leagues will  find  peculiar  interest  in  a 
resume  of  Gandhi's  technique  of  Saty- 
agraha  and  I  include  tho  condensation 
as  follows: 

1 .  KKCOTIATIONS  AND  AaarrkATION 

The  search  for  a  peaceful  solution  as  the 
indispensable  first  step  In  the  strategy  of 
Satyagraha  has  a  twofold  significance.  In  the 
first  place.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that, 
though  unfortunately  disrupted  for  the  time 
being,  the  disputants  have  a  fundamental 
unity.  It  also  emphasizes  that  If  the  unemo- 
tional attitude  of  give-and-take  as  the  Ideal 
condition  U  not  obtainable  at  the  critical 
moment,  the  Satyagrmhls  hope  to  create  it 
as  a  result  of  their  non-violent  direct  action. 

Over  and  above  utilizing  such  legislative 
channels  as  are  open  to  them,  the  Satyagra- 
hls  may  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with 
the  responsible  party  on  the  oppoalte  side. 
Sending  a  deputation  composed  of  Influen- 
tial and  notable  citizens  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities. Palling  In  either  action,  the 
Satyagrahls  may  seek  arbitration  by  a  third 
party     .  . 

When  even  arbitration  falls  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  Satyagrahls.  the  time  Is  ripe 
for  them  to  take  the  second  step  In  the 
programme  of  non-violent  direct  action. 

a.  AGITATION 

Generating  "cause-consciousness"  becomes 
the  supreme  aim  of  Satyagraha  leaders  at 
this  stage  of  the  movement 

Issuing  pamphlets  ....  circulating  books 
and  papers  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  activities  of  the  agi- 
tators. Catchy  songs  and  slogans  upholding 
the  "Cause.''  personal  contacta.  speeches, 
group  meeUng.s.  debates  and  discussions 
also  form  a  vital  part  of  the  propaganda 
activity.  The  use  of  modern  means  of  com- 
munication such  as  the  radio  and  the 
cinema  Is  also  Included  as  an  Integral  part 
of  the  machine  of  mass  propaganda. 

In  case  there  Is  even  an  Infinitesimal  con- 
filct  In  antl-SatyagiUha  ranks  with  regard  to 
what  stand  their  body  should  take,  that  con- 
flict Is  now  Increasingly  aggravated  by  the 
constant  activity  of  the  Satyagrahls  And 
at  this  stage  .  .  .  the  Sntva^rahlc  assign- 
ment Is  to  disrupt  the  balance  of  personal 
and  group  loyalties  In  the  opponent  by  psy- 
chological suggestions. 

3.  DEMONSTkATIONS  AIR)  THX  ULTIMATUM 

"Cause-consclousnesa"  now  seeks  expres- 
sion. Public  meetings  grow  larger  and  larger. 
Schools  and  colleges,  though  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  become  undercover 
centres  of  Satyagrablc  thinking  and  plan- 
ning 

Satyagraha  at  this  point  is  colorful,  and 
"colour"  leads  to  good  publicity.  Thereupon 
this  publicity  draws  In  more  people.  Party 
songs  and  party  slogans  are  directed  toward 
Individuals  who  have  not  as  yet  been  swayed. 
Uniforms  are  paraded  and  the  youth  of  the 
community  flnds  a  new  outlet  for  lU  ener- 
gies. 

Included  In  this  stage  of  Satyagraha  Is  the 
precipitous  step  of  Issuing  an  ultimatum. 
.  .  A  specific  time  limit  Is  set  for  the  govern- 
ment's fulfilment  of  these  minimum  de- 
mands. If  the  government  does  not  change 
Its  poslUon  after  the  ultimatum  the  people, 
confident  that  they  can  make  government 
Impossible,  embark  upon  direct  action.  Thus 
the  ultimatum  amounta  to  a  "conditional 
declaration  of  war." 

U  this  decisive  phase  of  Satyagraha  also 
falls  to  bring  about  a  just  settlement,  the 
populace  la  then  called  upon  to  plunge  Into 
the  more  militant  programme  of  direct 
action. 

4.    SCLF-PtnilnCATION 

By  taking  upon  thenuelves  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  "the  wrong  "  they  are  fight- 
ing against,  the  SatyagrahU  undertake  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  attack  from  that  of  the  revolu- 
tlonUU.  Contending  that  the  wrong  might 
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not  ha  .'e  materialized  but  for  their  own  sub- 
mission, the  Satyagrahls  begin  to  change 
their  own  behavior  and  thought  patterns. 

5     SralKK    AND    OCNEKAL    SXalKE 

Prom  this  point  on.  It  is  hard  to  present  a 
progressive,  step-by-step  development  of 
Satyagraha.  Many  of  the  phases  of  Satyag- 
raha that  are  to  follow  are  not  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  one  from  the  other,  but  are,  on 
the  contrary,  distinct  instruments  to  be  util- 
ized either  simultaneously  or  separately. 

The  strike  as  such  Is  labour's  instrument 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  desired  standard  of 
treatment  and  living  from  the  employer.  Ita 
place,  therefore.  In  a  political  movement  di- 
rected toward  either  amending  or  toward 
ending  the  government  Is  not  so  obvious.  But 
a  closer  scrutiny  of  our  complex  economic 
life  will  uncover  a  few  places  where  modern 
forms  of  government  are  extremely  vulner- 
able to  the  weapon  of  the  strike.  Attacking 
these  vantage  poinu  through  the  Instrument 
of  the  strike,  consequently,  becomes  a  part 
of  Satyagraha  strategy. 

6.    PICKETING 

Picketing  Is  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
strike.  In  the  programme  of  the  Indian 
Satyagraha.  however,  a  strike  Is  not  the  only 
slgn.ll  for  picketing.  The  latter  has  been 
evident  many  times  In  India  Independent  of 
any  strike.  In  most  cases,  picketing  as  a 
phase  of  Satyagraha  has  followed  the 
boycott. 

7.    DHURNA SIT-DOWN    STRIKE 

The  success  of  the  sit-down  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  Industry  which  sells  Ita  products 
d'.rectly  to  the  public  can  afford  to  alienate 
public  cplnlcn.  The  general  public  Is  always 
oppos?d  to  violence  and  bloodshed  In  sup- 
pressing strikes,  and  unless  these  methods 
are  utilized.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  break  a 
sit-down  strike.  Dhurna.  therefore,  Is  the 
most  dramatic  way  of  Influencing  public 
opinion  both  when  the  effort  Is  successful 
and  when  it  Is  crushed. 

8.    ECONOMIC    BOYCOTT 

Boycott,  as  an  organized  programme  of 
withdrawing  and  of  inducing  others  to  with- 
draw, from  business  relations  with  the  op- 
ponent. Is  too  well-known  a  weapon  In  the 
Western  world  to  warrant  a  detailed  analysis 
here. 

».  nonpatmcnt  or  taxes 

The  call  for  non-payment  of  taxes  ushers 
In  noft-vlolent  direct  action  In  tta  purely  Il- 
legal, unlawful  and  seditious  stage. 

When  a  "no-tax"  is  attempted,  the  reac- 
tions cf  the  stata  can  easily  be  imagined.  It 
strikes  back  at  the  Satyagrahls  with  arrest, 
confiscation  of  land  plota  and  leases,  con- 
fiscation of  property,  bank  accounta  and 
cattle. 

10.  noncooperation 

The  withdrawal  of  public  support  must 
mean  an  end  of  a  political  system.  The  com- 
munity, as  dlstlng^ulshed  from  the  state,  can 
render  the  latter  powerless  by  not  cooperat- 
ing with  it.  Thus,  noncooperation  constitutes 
a  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
In  order  to  end  an  oppressive  rule. 

1.  Surrender  of  all  titles  of  honor  and  the 
voluntary  giving  up  of  all  honorary  offices. 

2.  Nonpartlclpatlon   In  government  loans. 

3.  Boycotting  of  law  courta  by  lltlganta.  It 
would  amount  to  the  suspension  of  legal 
practice  by  lawyers  and  the  settlement  of 
civil  disputes  by  private  arbitration.  It  Is 
conceived  as  a  weapon  for  further  lowering 
the  prestige  of  the  government  as  well  as  a 
starting  point  for  a  new  authority. 

4.  Boycott  of  government,  schools  and  col- 
leges. This  step  would  provide  the  movement 
with  a  crop  of  youthful  recrulta  and  at  the 
same  time  check  the  Influence  of  academi- 
cians. 

5.  Boycott  of  the  legislative  councils.  Out- 
standing and  able  politicians  would,  as  a 
consequence,  come  out  to  work  among  the 
people  Instead  of  wasting  their  time  In  Im- 
patent  debates.   By   withdrawing  from   the 
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legislatures,  the  leaders  are  likely  to  rob  the 
government  of  such  status  as  Is  bestowed  by 
tbelr  participation. 

6.  Withdrawal  from  government  service. 

7.  Withdrawal  of  men  from  the  Army  and 
the  police.  The  state,  without  the  Indispen- 
sable assistance  of  coercion  would  be  vlrtu- 
aUy  emasculated.  Antl-mlUtarlsm  would  fur- 
ther threaten  the  existence  of  the  state 
should  a  coup  d'etat  be  attempted. 

lOA.  osraACisic 
Ostracism,  or  social  boycott.  Is  a  weapon 
of  the  community  against  Ita  members  who 
refuse  to  Join  In  the  general  programme  of 
noncooperation  with  the  opponent.  Thus  he 
who  refuses  to  non-cooperate  Is  non-cooper- 
ated m  turn.  It  Is  generally  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  by  siding  with  the  community's 
enemy  he  has  forfeited  all  the  privileges  that 
are  the  result  of  community  life. 

11.   CrVXI.   DISOBEOIZNCK 

By  refusing  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the 
state,  the  Satyagrahls  deny  the  existence  of 
the  established  order.  One  by  one,  or  simul- 
taneously, the  Important  laws  and  decrees  of 
the  stata  are  broken,  so  that  eventually  the 
entire  "rule"  Is  uprooted.  It  is  Important, 
Oandhl  has  InsUted  time  and  again,  that 
only  unpopular  and  obnoxious  laws  be 
broken  at  the  beginning  Of  a  Satyagraha. 
Only  the  breaking  of  unjust  statutes  attracts 
the  sympathy  of  the  general  public  and  fa- 
vorable world  opinion. 

No  government  Is  likely  to  allow  a  delib- 
erate breach  of  any  of  Its  laws,  much  less  a 
programme  of  disobedience.  It  will  fight  for 
Ite  very  existence.  It  will  strike  with  aU 
the  coercive  measures  at  Its  command. 

A  government  faced  with  civil  disobedience 
would  arrest  and  Imprison  all  lawbreaking 
Individuals  and  groups.  The  Satyagrahls.  in 
that  eventuality,  have  pledged  not  to  de- 
fend themselves  but  are  expected  to  accept 
the  punishment  willingly.  But  how  many 
people  can  a  state  arrest? 

12.  assertive  sattagraha 
During  the  operation  of  this  measure,  the 

Satyagrahls  begin  to  discharge,  partially  at 
least,  certain  of  the  activities  and  functions 
of  the  stata  made  stagnant  by  their  own 
previous  action. 

13.  parallel  coveknment 
Parallel  government  Is  the  full  materializa- 
tion of  the  programme  of  Ite  Immediately 
previous  stage,  viz  assertive  Satyagraha. 
Herein  the  Satyagrahls  establish  a  new  sov- 
ereignty by  replacing  the  established  order. 
Parallel  government  is  the  community  act  of 
taking  over  all  the  functions  of  the  tottering 
government,  thus  squeezing  the  established 
order  out  of  existence. 


NO-NONSENSE  APPROACH  TO 
SLUM  SCHOOLS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion over  the  Court  rulings  requiring 
racial  balance  in  southern  schools.  In  a 
recent  interview  publL'hed  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  with  Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
Clark,  a  noted  black  educator,  he  voices 
his  opposition  to  the  proposed  shifting  of 
Negro  and  white  students  in  order  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  Instead,  he  feels 
that  concentration  should  be  placed  upon 
teaching  the  b  sic  fundamentals  of  ed- 
u'latl-'n  such  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  rather  than  undertaking  du- 
bious sccial  experiments  within  our 
schools.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leagues.  I  hereby  insert  the  interview  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  into  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  26,  1969) 
No-NoNSENSE  Approach   to  Slum   Schools 

(Note. — This  Interview  with  Kenneth  B. 
Clark  was  excerpted  from  the  November 
bulletin  of  the  Council  for  Basic  Education, 
with  the  council's  permission.  Dr.  Clark,  an 
educator  and  psychologist.  Is  president  of 
Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center,  New 
Tork.) 

Q.  Dr.  Clark,  In  a  speech  two  years  ago 
you  called  for  a  "reading  and  arithmetic  mo- 
bilization year"  in  which  all  other  activities 
In  ghetto  schools  would  give  way  to  the  goal 
of  bringing  every  normal  child  up  to  at  least 
his  present  grade  level  In  those  subjecto. 
What  was  the  reasoning  behind  that  pro- 
posal? 

A.  The  reasoning  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
embarrassingly  simple.  The  major  deficiency 
In  the  ghetto  schools  Is  in  the  basic  academic 
subjects  of  reading  and  arithmetic.  This  de- 
ficiency Is  observable  from  the  third  grade 
on  and  becomes  progressively  worse  through 
the  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  It 
seems  to  me  that  If  one  Is  confronted  with  a 
problem,  one  tries  to  solve  It.  So,  as  I  said, 
the  basis  for  my  suggestion  Is  embarrassingly 
simple.  We  can  solve  our  problems  by  taking 
a  year,  or  the  necessary  time,  and  by  con- 
centrating all  the  educational  resources  and 
personnel  In  a  program  designed  to  raise  the 
reading  level  and  the  computational  skills 
of  ghetto  school  children  up  to  the  norm  for 
their  grades.  It  can  be  done.  What  disturbs 
me  Is  that  people  consider  this  a  radical  pro- 
posal. If  we  were  confronted  with  a  medical 
problem,  a  disease  of  epidemic  proportions, 
we  would  address  ourselves  to  curing  that 
disease.  We  wouldn't  temporize  and  engage 
In  long  theoretical  discussions  about  wheth- 
er disease  Is  or  Is  not  desirable,  or  things  of 
that  sort.  We  would  address  ourselves  to  ac- 
complishing whatever  was  necessary  to  con- 
trol It. 

A    RELUCTANCE    TO    ACT 

Q.  What  kind  of  recepUon  did  your  pro- 
posal get? 

A.  Politely  indifferent.  The  educational  es- 
tablishment. It  seems  to  me.  Is  content  to 
continue  to  discuss  Interminably  the  prob- 
lems of  the  "disadvantaged."  It  U  wllUng  to 
consider  theory  after  theory,  but  seems  very 
reluctant  to  act. 

Q.  If  I  have  correctly  understood  your 
writings  and  speeches,  you  would  not  go 
along  with  the  Coleman  Report  in  ite  In- 
sistence that  the  problems  of  ghetto  educa- 
tion are  more  socio-economic  than  educa- 
tional. 

A.  I  must  say.  In  all  candor,  that  I  do  not 
go  along  with  most  of  the  hlghfalutln,  the- 
oretical research  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  am  addicted  to  the  law 
of  parsimony.  I  believe  that  one  does  not 
seek  more  complex  explanations  of  a  situa- 
tion before  one  has  been  able  to  rule  out 
simple  and  obvious  explanations.  The  Cole- 
man Report,  like  other  reporta  from  our 
prestigious  institutions  and  individuals  In 
the  files  of  education,  for  some  peculiar 
reason  Ignores  the  basic  variable  In  the  aca- 
demic performance  of  low  Income  and  mi- 
nority group  children  and  that  of  more  privi- 
leged children.  Are  those  In  the  minority 
group  being  taught  as  efficiently,  as  effec- 
tively, as  those  other  children?  It  is  only 
when  we  have  completely  ruled  out  that 
variable  as  the  determinant  for  the  lower 
level  of  performance  that  we  then  can  look 
f;r  more  complex  determlnanta.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  situation  in  which  minority 
group  children  have  been  taught  efficiently, 
effectively  and  with  compassion  and  under- 
standing and  skill.  In  which  their  perform- 
ance has  not  been  at  or  close  to  the  norm  of 
the  performance  of  other  chUdren  equally 
well  taught. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  education  needs  to  be 
significantly  different  for  whites,  blacks,  In- 
dians or  Mexican-Americans? 

A.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  think  that  the  peo- 
ple who  propose  special  education,  special 
this,  special  that,  for  minority  group  chil- 
dren are  violating  the  law  of  parsimony. 
When  equal  conditions  have  been  established 
and  It  is  found  that  the  children  do  not  re- 
spond, then  and  only  then  are  we  justified 
in  looking  for  special  methods,  special  tech- 
niques. 

Q.  Again,  by  Implication,  you  have  indi- 
cated your  position  on  compensatory  educa- 
tion— If  children  are  taught  well,  they  don't 
need  It. 

A.  That's  right.  Every  compensatory  edu- 
cation program  that  I  know  of  is  merely  a 
program  In  which  these  children  are  being 
taught.  The  critical  variable  Is  that  children 
who  previously  have  not  been  well  taught  are 
now,  imder  the  guise  of  some  special  pro- 
gram, being  taught  well. 

Q.  I  am  partlctilarly  Interested  In  your 
position,  as  a  Negro,  regarding  the  place  of 
black  dlalecte  in  the  schools.  Robert  F.  Ho- 
gan.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  In  our  recent 
Interview  with  him.  Implied  that  dlalecta 
should  have  equal  acceptance  with  standard 
English  In  the  schools. 

A.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  such  an 
acceptance.  I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  a 
school  Is  to  teach  the  standards  of  a  society 
In  language,  arithmetic,  social  studies.  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  can  make  the  deviations 
and  the  varlante  the  standards.  I  am  also 
opposed  to  what  I  understand  Is  the  new 
style  among  grammarians,  that  anything 
goes  as  long  as  It  Is  used.  If  one  were  to  trans- 
late that  permissiveness  Into  arithmetic,  for 
Instance,  you  would  have  chaos.  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  theory,  I'm  talking  about  the 
basic,  essential  communication  among  mem- 
bers of  a  society.  A  word  has  to  be  spelled 
so  that  you  know  what  It  Is.  Otherwise, 
again,  chaos.  As  I  understand  It,  and  I  am 
obviously  very  old-fashioned,  a  school's  pri- 
mary function  Is  to  communicate  to  young 
people  what  the  standards  are.  Certainly  a 
good  teacher  will  not  only  present  the  stand- 
ards but  win  also  strive  for  an  understanding 
of  the  rationale  for  those  standards  and  an 
understanding  of  the  function  of  standards 
In  a  culture. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  In  the  second- 
language  approach.  I  do  not  believe  In  the 
dialect  approach.  I  do  not  believe  It  serves 
any  useful  function  to  elevate  sub-cultures 
to  the  point  where  they  are  given  the  same 
value  as  the  standard  In  the  training  and 
discipline  of  young  minds.  I  just  don't  see  it. 
insidious  and  racist 
If  there  were  no  standards,  then  I  could  see 
no  particular  reason  for  schools.  One  could 
just  permit  young  people  to  absorb  as  they 
would  the  variety  of  norms  and  patterns  that 
exist  In  a  varied  community,  communities 
of  diversity.  What  Is  more  to  the  point,  I 
think  this  permissiveness  Is  in  Itself  a  very 
Insidious,  racist  approach  to  the  problems  of 
education. 

Q.  Because  It  provides  for  shifting  stand- 
ards? 

A.  Certainly!  What  It  Is  doing.  In  effect. 
Is  giving  up  on  certain  youngsters,  consid- 
ering them  expendable.  It  Is  Insidious  be- 
cause It  seeks  to  Institutionalize  the  very 
Inequities  and  manifestations  of  inequities 
that  a  democratic  society  and  a  democratic 
education  In  that  society  should  attempt  to 
neutralize. 

And  It  certainly  Is  Insidious  that  once  this 
Institutionalization  has  been  effected.  It  is 
not  the  end.  What  has  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count Is  that  the  dialect  and  the  other  sub- 
culture norms  are  not  salable  In  the  larg« 
society.  They  might  have  some  value  as 
exotic  primitives,  but  they  have  no  value 
in  meeting  the  demands  and  requirements 
of  the  efficient  functioning  of  a  democratic 
capitalist  economy. 
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Q  Arthur  Jensen  engendered  a  debate  by 
his  claim  that  the  reason  for  the  failures  of 
compensatory  education  can  be  found  In  the 
lower  I  Q  s  of  minority  group  children.  You 
have  already  Indicated  your  displeasure  with 
the  Jensen  thesU  Certainly  the  article  has 
been  more  attacked  than  praised,  hasnt  It? 

A  It  hasn't  been  atuclted  enough.  It  »s 
an  Insidious  article;  that  Is.  It  Is  an  insidious 
approach  Scientifically.  Its  preposterous  Dr. 
Jensen  doesn't  know  what  he's  talking  about 
when  he  talks  about  genes,  about  genetic  de- 
termination. The  whole  area  of  genetics  Is  so 
complex,  so  unexamined.  In  this  complicated 
and  mysterious  area  of  biology,  geneticists 
are  only  beginning  to  understand  the  rela- 
tionship between  gene  partners  and  physical 
characteristics  They  are  a  long  way  from  un- 
derstanding the  reUtlonshIp  between  genetic 
determiners  and  psychological  characteris- 
tics I  dont  think  Dr  Jensen  Is  a  racist,  he's 
Just  naive  Apparantlv.  he  has  n«ver  under- 
stood the  work  of  Franz  Boas  or  Otto  Kllne- 
berg  and  the  cultural  anthropologists,  who. 
as  early  as  the  1930s,  were  presenting  evidence 
to  show  that  the  significant  \-anable  in  un- 
derstanding differences  among  human  beings 
Wis  not.  OS  far  as  we  know.  Inherent  bio- 
logical determinants,  but  the  complexity  of 
social  and  envlronuiental  forces  that  Interact 
with  whatever  biological  potential  exUU  In 
particular  Individuals. 

Q  Along  these  lines,  some  time  ago.  you 
remarked  upon  the  wastefulnea  of  attempt- 
ing to  cteate  a  culture-free  I Q.  test  Have 
you  had  any  second  thoughts  on  that  sub- 
ject? 

A.  No.  1  b«vent  I.Q.  tesu  an»  what  they 
are  They  have  their  uses.  Their  results  re- 
flect the  complexity  of  those  forces  I  was 
speaking  of.  They  attempt  to  measure  the  in- 
dividual potential,  a  capacity  not  too  well 
understood,  and  I  don't  expect  that  It  will 
be  during  my  lifetime,  as  it  Interacts  with 
the  complexity  of  social  and  enrlronment  In- 
fiuences  to  which  the  IndUldual  has  been 
subjected  since  birth  and  before  birth.  And 
they  are  further  complicated  by  the  com- 
plexity -of  the  forces  Involved  in  the  con- 
struction and  validation  and  administration 
of  these  tests.  They  leave  much  to  be  desired, 
but  they  are  the  beat  we  have.  It  Is  pre- 
posterous to  talk  about  their  being  culture- 
free.  They  exist  In  a  culture  A  culture-free 
test  would  be  useless.  No  Individual  functions 
outside  of  a  culture 

Q.  I  lost  of  the  books  and  aitlclea  thmt 
have  been  appearing  about  the  education  of 
bl&ck  children,  at  least  those  that  have  sold 
widely,  seem  to  me  to  have  been  basically 
personal  success  stories.  The  I'm-the-only- 
one-wbo-really-understands  sort  of  thing — 
such   books   as   "Death   At   An    Early   Age." 


"The  Way  It  Spozed  to  Be."  "Thlrty-Slx 
Children"  What  do  you  think  of  the  effects 
and  values  of  this  particular  school  of 
writers? 

A  Well.  I  would  certal::ly  be  more  In- 
clined to  accept  their  frailties  before  I  would 
accept  the  Jensen-type  frailties.  Its  true 
th.'^t  you  see  In  many  of  these  personal  re- 
ports a  kind  of  self-righteous,  positive  sen- 
ttmenullsm.  This  may  be  necessary.  This 
kind  of  approach  might  be  much  more  ef- 
fective In  stimulating  change  than  the  ra- 
tional, matter-of-fact  mathematical  ap- 
proach that  I  have  But  I'm  Inclined  to  say. 
"Look.  If  you  teach  these  children,  you  don't 
have  to  love  them  You  don't  have  to  be 
sentimental." 

I  recall  my  own  history  in  the  schools  as  I 
was  growing  up  In  Harlem.  I  don't  remem- 
ber some  of  my  better  teachers  loving  me  as 
such.  The  thing  that  stands  out  In  my  mind 
Is  that  these  good  teachers  held  me  to 
standards.  In  this  regard.  I  sensed,  maybe 
not  at  the  time  but  looking  back  on  It. 
that  In  holding  me  to  the  same  standards 
they  would  hold  everoyne  else  to  they  were 
conveying  to  me  a  respect  and  an  acceptance 
of  me  as  a  person,  which  I  then  responded 
to  positively.  I  don't  remember  love  as  such. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  teachers  who  seemed  to 
be  emotional  and  positive  in  their  affection 
for  me  were  not  particularly  good  teach- 
ers. If  I  remember  them  correctly.  They  were 
too  easy,  too  accepting  of  shoddy  perform- 
ance on  my  part  I  remember  the  man  who 
Introduced  me  to  algebra  In  the  Junior  high. 
He  was  a  German  by  the  name  of  Ruprecht. 
He  was  tough,  hard.  But  somehow  or  other, 
at  the  end  of  my  contact  with  Ruprecht  I 
recognized  that  there  had  been  real  warmth 
there  He  manifested  It  by  bis  Insistence 
that  I  do  my  homework  and  go  up  to  the 
board  to  solve  problems.  These  were  mani- 
festations of  his  respect  for  me  as  a  human 
being 

And  I  think  this  U  what  Is  at  the  heart  of 
what  Is  needed  now.  The  ghetto  child  needs 
to  sense  from  his  teachers  that  they  respect 
him  as  a  person.  And  the  only  way  he  can 
sense  It  Is  through  his  accomplishments  and 
through  teachers  providing  the  parameters 
for  accomplishment.  This  Is  where  the  whole 
thing  atwut  pride  comes  In  I  am  convinced 
that  black  children  or  any  other  group  of 
children  can't  develop  pride  by  Just  saying 
they  have  It.  by  singing  a  song  about  It.  or  by 
saying  I'm  black  and  beautiful  or  I'm  white 
and  superior.  These  approaches  are  senseless. 
Pride  comes  through  demonstrable  achieve- 
ment. The  people  who  know  this  best  are  the 
people  In  the  ghetto*.  The  children  know 
when  they  are  able  to  accomplUh  something 
and  when  they  are  falling.  They  know  when 


they  are  being  relegated  to  the  dung  heap  of 
academla.  They  know  when  they  can't  read 
as  well  as  others  or  when  they  can't  do 
arithmetic.  To  set  them  apart  and  give  their 
groups  the  names  of  birds  or  animals  doesn't 
fool  them  a  bit.  I  don't  know  a  single  child 
who  Is  so  unintelligent  as  not  to  know  when 
his  school  has  given  up  on  him.  I  don't  know 
of  a  single  child  who  can  be  fooled  by  being 
told  that  It  doesnt  matter  whether  he  knows 
how  to  read  or  write  or  do  arithmetic  because 
he  has  a  glorious  culture  or  because  of  his 
great  color.  They  don't  buy  it.  That's  why 
they  become  Junkies,  to  escape  from  them- 
selves, to  escape  from  that  second-class  kind 
of  reality.  If  you  want  to  change  that  reality, 
you've  got  to  change  it  In  the  schools. 
THB  DOcraiNs  or  "DirrEaxNCB" 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  hopeful  trends  in  ghetto 
educaUon?  Are  the  establUhed  school  sys- 
tems getting  anywhere,  or  are  they  all  capitu- 
lating to  thU  easy  doctrine  of  "difTerence"? 

A.  Frankly.  I  think  there  is  too  much  caplt- 
ulaUon  to  this  "difterence. "  It's  the  fad  now. 
and  this  fad  is  being  reinforced  by  the  black 
saparatlsu.  black  nationalists,  white  senti- 
mentaiuts  and  white  segregationists.  Ill  have 
none  of  It.  It  must  be  counteracted  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  get  school  districts 
with  tough-minded  leadership  that  will  reject 
this  kind  of  nonsense  and  demonstrate  what 
can  be  done  with  top  level  educaUon.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  get  competitive  educational 
systems,  private,  pseudo-private,  seml-prl- 
vate,  quasi-private — what  you  will.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  have  schools  for  the  em- 
ployes of  big  Industries,  subsidized  by  these 
big  Industries — AT&T.  Western  Electric, 
banks  Antf  we'll  have  to  use  these  new  forms 
of  seml-publlc  systems,  subsidized  school  sys- 
tems, to  do  today  what  the  private  jchool  sys- 
tems did  30  or  40  years  ago. 

Q  Before  they  Joined  the  group?  Many  pri- 
vate school  educators,  as  you  know,  also  sub- 
scribed to  the  doctrine  of  'dUference." 

A.  But  they  haven't  Joined  on  the  whole 
quallty-of-educatlon  issue,  as  they  appar- 
ently have  on  the  Jargon  level.  My  son  went 
to  a  private  New  England  school,  and  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  forms  (tenth  and  eleventh 
grades)  he  was  reading  books  and  being  held 
to  standards  of  writing  and  criticism  more 
ng;d  than  we  find  set  for  some  college  fresh- 
men. American  education  Is  most  undemo- 
cratic when  it  accepts  Ideas  of  Inferiority.  The 
Independent  schools  never  really  succumbed 
to  the  dilution  of  standards  that  seem  to  pre- 
vail In  the  public  schools.  Furthermore,  many 
of  the  schools  In  suburbia  never  really  suc- 
cumbed to  It.  either.  The  chief  victims  of  the 
dilution  of  educational  standards  have  been 
the  lower-Income  white  and  minority-group 
youngsters  In  the  inner  city. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Teach  me  to  do  Thy  iviU:  for  Thou 
art  my  God:  Thy  spirit  is  good;  lead  me 
into  the  land  ot  uprightness. — Psalm 
143:  10. 

OOod.  our  Father,  whose  will  is  peace, 
whose  nature  Is  love,  and  whose  desire 
is  that  we  live  In  peace  with  Thee  and  in 
love  with  one  another  grant  unto  us  a 
vision  of  Thy  purpose  for  mankind  as 
we  lean  en  the  windows!!]  of  heaven  and 
look  up  to  Thee  In  prayer. 

Deliver  us  from  antagonisms  that 
annoy  us.  from  trifles  that  try  us.  from 
disa^eements  that  make  us  disagree- 
able, and  by  Thy  spirit  make  us  great  In 
goodness,   good   in   our   greatness,   and 


genuine  In  all  our  endeavors  on  behalf  of 
our  beloved  country. 

Amid  the  problems  that  perplex  us  and 
the  dlfBcultles  that  dismay  us  do  Thou 
strengthen  and  sustain  our  spirits  and 
lead  us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for 
Thy  name's  sake.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  February  10.  1970.  was  read 
and  approved. 


cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  February  11.  1970,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUe: 

H.J.  Res.  888.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning February  13.  1B70.  and  ending  Feb- 
ruarv  19,  1070,  aa  "BClneral  Industry  Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  '"tates  was  communl- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 
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H.R.  8020.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  entitlement  to  round 
trip  transportation  to  the  borne  port  for  a 
member  of  the  naval  service  on  permanent 
duty  aboard  a  ship  overhauling  away  from 
home  port  whose  dependents  are  residing  at 
the  home  port:  and 

HJt.  14464.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12.  1968.  to  Insure  that  certain  facili- 
ties constructed  under  authority  of  Federal 
law  are  designed  and  constructed  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested : 

S.  2595.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  with  regard  to  the  use  of  dairy 
products,  and   for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Pebbuart   11.  1970. 
The  Honorable  the  SpcAKm. 
U.S.  House  of  RepTeaentativea. 

Dea«  Sn:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  February  10,  1970.  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  fol- 
lowing messages  which  passed  the  Senate 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  8664.  to  authorize  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  flag  officers  who  may  serve  oo 
certain  selection  boards  In  the  Navy  and 
In  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  are  eligible 
to  serve  on  selection  boards  considering  Re- 
serves for  promotion: 

H.R.  9485.  to  remove  the  tlO.OOO  limit  on 
deposits  under  Section  lOSS  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code.  In  the  case  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  a  prisoner 
of  war.  missing  In  action,  or  In  a  detained 
status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

H.R.  9564.  to  remove  the  restrictions  on 
the  grades  of  the  director  and  assistant  direc- 
tors of  the  Marine  Corps  Band; 

H.R.  11548.  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  naval  flight  offlcera 
to  be  eligible  to  command  certain  naval  ac- 
tivities and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  207.  General  Omar  N.  Brad- 
ley. 

Respectfully  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jemnincs.  Clerk. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 


JUDGE  HOFFMAN  COMMENDED 

( Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
believe  in  government  by  law  and  who 
seek  to  uphold  the  courts  will  taike  heart 
from  the  strong  and  courageous  ac- 
tion of  Judge  Hoffman  in  Chicago.  Dur- 
ing the  5-month-long  trial  of  those 
'Charged  with  conspiracy  to  disrupt  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago, he  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  cal- 
culated indignities  the  like  of  which  had 
never  been  heard  in  an  American  court. 
The  stiff  sentences  which  he  handed  out 
for  contempt  were  deserved. 

The  amazing  thing  was  the  patience 
which  he  exhibited  time  after  time  when 
he  was  subjected  to  insult  by  defense  at- 
torneys and  defendants  alike.  They 
sought  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  trial 
and  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  court. 


just  as  the  demonstrators  destroyed  the 
prestige  of  the  Democratic  Convention. 

Judge  Hoffman  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  action,  and  he  has  taken  a 
bold  step  to  strengthen  the  reputation  of 
American  judicial  processes. 


LET  US  NOT  CONFUSE  LEADERSHIP 
FIGHTS  WITH  INSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  notice  In  the  press 
and  over  TV  lately  about  members  of 
the  Democrat  Party  who,  because  of 
their  dedication  to  the  goal  of  congres- 
sional reorganization,  are  pressing  an 
assault  on  the  leadership  and  the  senior- 
ity system.  These  releases  have  been 
good  personal  publicity,  but  I  question 
whether  they  represent  a  responsible 
step  in  the  battle  for  Institutional  reform. 

If  the  Democrat  Party  has  Its  leader- 
ship problems,  they  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  congressional  reorganization. 
A  power  struggle  will  bring  only  harm 
to  the  organization  effort.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  been  working  on  a  re- 
organization bill  and  allegedly  it  will 
soon  be  ready  to  send  to  the 'floor.  We 
do  not  know  the  form  of  this  bill  yet, 
although  in  its  initial  stages,  when  many 
of  us  testified  in  hearings  on  It,  it  consti- 
tuted a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But,  in 
the  light  of  the  history  of  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  of  1968,  does  anyone  seriously 
think  we  will  be  permitted  to  consider 
any  degree  of  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion on  the  floor  if  that  issue  is  tangled 
with  the  leadership  issue?  Leadership 
flghts  are  only  symptomatic.  What  this 
institution  needs  is  basic  reorganization. 
If,  because  of  lack  of  discipline.  Demo- 
cratic Intraparty  personality  struggles, 
or  the  insecurity  of  majority  party  lead- 
ership in  the  face  of  repeated  press  as- 
saults, this  body  falls  this  year  to  make 
any  substantial  progress  toward  more 
responsive  processes,  this  will  be  a  major 
political  issue  in  the  fall's  congressional 
election  campaign.  The  fault  will  lie  not 
just  with  the  apostles  of  the  status  quo 
in  both  parties ;  it  will  lie  also  with  those 
young  liberal  Democrats  who  confuse 
leadership  fights  or  their  natural  desire 
for  personsd  publicity  with  the  more 
serious  business  of  Institutional  reform. 


A  VERMONTER  HAS  DONE  IT  AGAIN 

(Mr.  STAFFORD  asked  and  was  given 
(wrmlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
without  tlie  slightest  bit  of  humility  and 
Indeed  with  overflowing  pride  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  a  Vermonter  has  done  it  again. 

As  reported  in  this  morning's  papers, 
Billy  Kldd  of  Stowe,  Vt..  became  the  flrst 
U.S.  male  skier  to  win  a  world  or  Olym- 
pic gold  medal  when  he  won  the  alpine 
combined  at  the  International  Ski  Fed- 
eration championships  in  Val  Gardena, 
Italy,  yesterday. 

I  say  a  Vermonter  has  done  it  again 


because  the  only  other  gold  medal  ever 
captured  in  world  ski  competition  by  an 
American  skier  went  to  Andrea  Mead 
Lawrence  in  the  1952  Olympics  and  An- 
drea is  from  my  own  hometown  of  Rut- 
land, Vt. 

Just  as  I  watched  Andrea  develop  into 
a  world-famous  skier  on  the  slopes  near 
Rutland,  I  have  witnessed  the  tremen- 
dous tenacity  and  courage  which  led  to 
Billy  Kidd's  victory  yesterday.  Although 
he  has  suffered  Injuries  which  have  side- 
lined him  some  part  of  every  year  since 
1962,  he  kept  trying  and  won  his  gold 
medal  yesterday  after  skiing  in  a  corset 
to  support  his  weakened  back. 

I  would  be  remiss  also  if  I  did  not  pay 
tribute  to  Billy  Kidd's  teammates  from 
Vermont  who  were  responsible  for  such 
an  outstanding  showing  by  the  U.S. 
tesun.  In  addition  to  the  gold  medal  for 
ranking  highest  in  the  combined  alpine 
events,  Billy  also  captured  a  bronze 
medal  in  the  slalom,  while  Barbara 
Cochran  of  Richmond,  Vt.,  captured  a 
silver  medal  in  the  women's  slalom,  and 
her  sister,  Marilyn  Cochran,  won  a 
bronze  medal  in  the  women's  combined. 
They  and  all  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  skiers 
deserve  the  greatest  recognition  and 
honor. 

For  those  of  you  who  love  to  ski,  I  can 
only  say  as  one  who  has  skied  the  Ver- 
mont mountains  since  childhood,  come  to 
Vermont  and  ski.  It  is  the  land  of  Billy 
Kldd  and  the  country's  other  top  ski 
champions. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  HOFFMAN 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  Judge  Julius  Hoff- 
man, who  has  presided  over  the  conspir- 
acy trials  in  Chicago.  Undoubtedly  he 
must  be  one  of  the  most  patient  men  in 
this  country.  During  the  last  few  months 
he  and  his  Illinois  court  authorities  have 
been  compelled  to  endure  the  most  ruth- 
less and  ugliest  conduct  ever  to  be  wit- 
nessed In  a  trial  court  of  our  ooimtry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  contempt 
citations  and  the  sentences  which  the 
judge  handed  out  were  necessary  and 
proper.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
people  had  coming  to  them  that  which 
the  judge  gave  to  them,  and  possibly 
more. 

In  the  meantime  I  noticed  some  crit- 
icism in  some  of  the  press  of  the  manner 
in  which  Judge  Hoffman  conducted  his 
court.  Evidently  the  press  and  editorial 
writers,  who  made  the  criticism,  did  not 
realize  the  di£Qcult  circumstances  under 
which  the  judge  was  attempting  to  con- 
duct the  trial.  He  was  compelled  to  be 
patient  and  careful  in  order  not  to  in- 
clude a  reversible  error  in  the  record.  It 
was  incumboit  upon  him  that  he  be  very 
careful.  The  defendants  and  their  at- 
torneys were  doing  their  best  to  provoke 
Judge  Hoffman  into  TrmUng  some  state- 
ment or  some  improper  ruling  that  would 
give  them  groimds  for  reversal  in  an  ap- 
p>ellate  court.  Although  taking  much 
abuse,  the  judge  was  too  smart  and  too 
cool  for  them.  He  maintained  his  balance 
until  the  trial  was  concluded;  then  he 
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moved  against  the  defendants  and  their 
counsel  on  charges  of  contempt,  as  he 
should  have  done.  He  is.  indeed  a  wise 
judge.  He  knew  what  he  was  doing  and 
he  did  it  right.  ,   _, 

I  predict.  Mr.. Speaker,  that  Judge 
Hoffman  wUl  go  down  in  the  history  of 
this  country  and  of  the  great  State  of 
niinois  as  one  of  the  great  jurists  of  our 
time  He  certainly  has  proven  himseU 
to  be  an  able,  learned,  and  fair  man. 

I  might  also  say.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
Judge  Hoffman  was  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  ruthless  lawyers  ever  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  this  country,  that  is.  this 
man  by  the  name  of  Kunstler. 

Most  of  the  Members  here  do  not  know 
him.  I  know  him.  I  have  felt  his  slashes 
and  unscrupulous  tactics. 

He  prepared  a  complaint  to  this  Con- 
gress a  few  years  ago.  with  no  client, 
with  no  one  having  complained  to  him. 
He  prepared  a  trumped  up  complaint 
regarding  m>-  election  and  that  of  my 
other  colleagues  from  Mississippi.  Then 
he  went  down  to  my  SUte  searching  for 
clients.  The  original  complaint  left  blank 
the  names  of  those  complaining  because 
no  one  had  complained  But  after  tramp- 
ing  over   my   SUte    he  came  up  with 
some    so-called   clients   and    imaginary 
complainants.  He  and  his  northeastern 
compatriots   opened    an   ofBce   in   New 
York  City  and  disseminated  literature 
around  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  funds  to  support  the  "chal- 
lenge" of  our  delegation.  No  one  outside 
of  the  Kunstler  clique  knows   or  will 
ever   know   just   how   many   thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  they  raked  off 
the  public  with  this  so-caUed  challenge. 
Regrettably   he   persuaded   about   80 
percent    of    enough    Members    of    this 
House  to  vote  to  unseat  us  and  to  leave 
my  State  without  represenUtlon  in  this 
body.  This  challenge  was  a  fraud  and 
Kunstler  knew  it  was  a  fraud. 

But  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  ris- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker.  I  mentioned  this  only 
to  let  this  House  know  something  of 
the  kind  of  man  Kunstler  happens  to 

be 

He  has  lived  his  life  representing  left- 
ist clients,  furthering  leftist  movements, 
and  feathering  his  nest  with  leftist  dol- 
lars. ^    ^  . 

He  made  every  attempt.  In  the  defense 
of  his  Chicago  clients,  to  make  a  riot 
of  the  courtroom.  He  exhibited  no  re- 
spect for  either  the  court  or  the  law. 
His  conduct  was  a  horrible  reflecUon  on 
the  ancient,  learned,  and  respected  pro- 
fession of  that  of  the  practice  of  law. 

He  attempted  to  trample  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  but  Judge  Hoff- 
man did  not  let  him  get  away  with  it. 
He  is  on  the  way  to  Just  what  he  de- 
serves, a  long  rest  in  the  Cook  County 
jail. 

My  hat  Is  off  to  Judge  Hoffman,  who 
serves  his  court  and  his  people  so  well. 


District  of  Columbia  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon and  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION   TO   COMMITTEE   ON 

PUBUC  WORKS 
Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  «H.  Res.  834>   and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
io's: 

H.  Res.  834 

ReioUed.  That  Robert  A.  Roe.  of  New  Jer- 
sey be,  and  he  U  hereby,  elected  a  member 
or  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Public  Worlu. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^_ 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FX3UNDATION— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-257  • 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  essential  In  increasing 
the  nations  fund  of  scientific  knowledge, 
providing  science  training  for  our  youth, 
and  harnessing  the  forces  of  science  for 
the  good  of  our  citizens.  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Foundation,  which 
tells  of  significant  accomplishments  In 
fiscal  year  1969. 

In  that  12-month  period,  the  Founda- 
tion provided  $225  million  to  support  sci- 
entific research  in  every  SUte  of  the 
Union;  It  Invested  more  than  $106  million 
to  Improve  science  education  at  every 
level  from  elementary  school  through  the 
imiversity ;  and  it  supported  the  improve- 
ment of  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation through  development-related 
grants  totaling  more  than  $50  million. 

All  of  these  Investments  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, produce  Imporunt  l)eneflts  for  our 
society.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  such  benefits  were  realized  In  fiscal 
year  1969  as  a  direct  result  of  Foundation 
programs.  As  we  go  forward  into  the 
decade  of  the  70s.  the  role  of  science  will 
surely  become  more  and  more  imporUnt 
in  the  search  for  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems and  in  the  effort  to  enhance  our 
environment. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  WHrre  House,  February  16.  1970. 


PROVIDING     FOR     ADMISSION     TO 
UNITED  STATES  OF  CERTAIN  IN- 
HABITANTS OF  BONIN  ISLANDS 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4574)  to 
provide  for  the  admission  to  the  United 
SUtes  of  ceruin  inhabitants  of  the  Bonin 
Islands.  ,     ,  , 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DE- 
BATE TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 
Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


REMOVING  CLOUD  ON  TITLES  OF 
PROPERTY  LOCATED  IN  MALIN. 
OREO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  «H.R.  2036) 
to  remove  a  cloud  on  the  titles  of  certain 
property  all  located  In  Malin.  Oreg..  and 
owned  by  the  city  of  Malin;  Marian  H. 
Peck.  MerrUl,  Oreg.:  Marion  R.  Rupert. 
Malin.  Oreg.;  and  Blanche  Fields,  Malin, 

Oreg.  _,    . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2036 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  hereby  releases  and  quitclaims  those 
Interests  reserved  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
August  30.  1890  (26  Stat.  371.  391).  relaUng 
to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  construct 
ditches  and  canals  upon  and  through  certain 
lands  all  as  shown  on  that  certain  supple- 
menul  plat  of  Malin  (Klamath  County). 
Oregon,  filed  July  5.  1939.  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Tto  the  city  of  Malin.  Oregon.  Its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  that  certain  Interest  re- 
served by  the  United  States  In  loU  1.  2.  and  3. 
in  block  29: 

(2)  To  Marian  H.  Peck,  a  widow,  her  heir* 
and  assigns.  Box  255.  Merrill.  Oregon,  that 
certain  interest  reserved  by  the  United  States 
in  loU  8.  9.  and  10.  in  block  29: 

(3)  To  Marlon  R.  Rupert,  unmarried,  his 
successors  and  assigns.  Malin,  Oregon,  that 
certain  Interest  reserved  by  the  United  States 
In  loU  1  and  2.  In  block  30.  and 

(4)  To  Blanche  Fields,  a  widow,  her  heirs 
and  assigns.  Box  208.  Malin.  Oregon,  that 
certain  Interest  reserved  by  the  United  States 
in  loU  3.  4.  and  6  in  block  30. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•That  the  United  States  hereby  releases 
and  quitclaims  to  the  owners  of  record  of 
the  lots  hereinafter  named  those  Interests 
reserved  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1890  (26  Stat.  371,  391),  relating  to  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  construct  ditches  and 
canals  upon  and  through  Lots  1,  2,  3,  8,  9, 
and  10  in  Block  29,  and  Lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  6, 
and  6  In  Block  30  In  Malin,  Oregon,  all  as 
shown  on  that  certain  supplemental  plat  of 
Maim  (Klamath  County)  Oregon,  filed  July  6. 
1939  • 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  w-3  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the  titles 
of  certain  property  located  in  Malin, 
Oregon." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  Uble. 
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HEALTH  CARE  COST-SHARING  AR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR  CERTAIN  SUR- 
VIVING DEPENDENTS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  8413) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
prescribe  health  care  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangements for  certain  surviving  depend- 
ents, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  as  to  why 
this  bill  is  not  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
as  printed  tmd  circulated  today  and 
whether  or  not  the  others  so  listed.  Nos. 
115,  116,  and  117,  are  to  be  called? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  explanation? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  informed  that  this 
was  a  clerical  error  by  the  tally  clerk.  It 
is  eligible  and  it  was  filed,  but  it  is  a 
mere  error  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  the  reports,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  available.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  so  advised. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  bill.  It  comes  out  of  a  committee  on 
which  I  have  served,  and  it  has  passed 
previously. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  8413 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows:  (1)  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  of  section 
1079: 

■•(g)  When  a  member  dies  while  he  Is 
eligible  for  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay  under 
section  310  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
or  from  Illness  or  Injury  incurred  while  eligi- 
ble for  such  pay,  his  dependents  who  are 
receiving  benefits  under  a  plan  covered  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  continue 
to  be  eligible  for  such  benefits  until  their 
eligibility  is  otherwise  terminated." 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"{  1088.  Cost  sharing  for  certain  dependents 
■•Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  when  a  member  dies  while  he 
is  eligible  for  the  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay 
under  section  310  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  or  from  illness  or  Injury  Incurred 
while  eligible  for  such  pay,  his  dependents 
shall,  for  a  period  of  one  year  following  the 
date  of  bis  death,  pay  for  benefits  under  this 
chapter  on  the  same  basis  prescribed  for  the 
dependents  of  members  of  the  uniform  serv- 
ices who  are  on  active  duty." 

(3)  the  analysis  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  item: 

"1088.  Cost  sharing  for  certain  dependents." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  as  of  January  1.  1967. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

"That  chapter  65  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows:  (1)  by  adding 
the  following  flush  sentence  at  the  end  of 
section  1079(d) : 

•'  'However,  notwithstanding  clause  (4)  of 
this  subsection,  the  plan  covered  by  subsec- 


tion (a)  may  include  institutional  care  In 
other  than  private  nonprofit  Institutions 
and  faculties  and  transportation  to  and  from 
such  Institutions  and  facilities  If  such  care 
Is  determined  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  chapter." 
and  (2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  of  section  1079: 

•••(g)  When  a  member  dies  while  be  is 
eligible  for  receipt  of  hostile-fire  pay  imder 
section  310  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  or 
from  illness  or  Injury  incurred  while  eligible 
for  such  pay,  his  dependents  who  are  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  a  plan  covered  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  continue 
to  be  eligible  for  such  benefits  until  their 
eUgibility  is  otherwise  terminated." 

'■(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"  '5  1088.  Cost-sharing  for  certain  depend- 
ents. 
"  ■Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  when  a  member  dies  while  he 
is  eligible  for  the  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay 
under  section  310  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  or  from  illness  or  injury  Incurred  while 
eligible  for  such  pay,  his  dependents  shall, 
for  a  period  of  one  year  following  the  date 
of  his  death,  pay  for  benefits  under  this  chap- 
ter on  the  same  basis  prescribed  for  the  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uniform  serv- 
ices who  are  on  active  duty.' 

'•(4)  the  analysis  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  item:  •1088.  Cost-sharing  for 
certain  dependents.' 

■Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act.  except  for  clause  (1)  of  section  1,  shall 
be  effective  as  of  January  1, 1967." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

(Mr.  HEBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  House  passed  H.R.  18673,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
prescribe  health  care  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangements for  certain  surviving  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  imif  ormed 
services  who  die  while  eligible  for  hos- 
tile-fire pay^r  from  Illness  or  Injury 
Incurred  while  eligible  for  such  pay — to 
continue  for  varying  periods  to  receive 
benefits  under  the  civilian  health  and 
medical  programs  of  the  imif  ormed  serv- 
ices in  the  same  manner  as  though  the 
members  were  still  alive. 

The  bill,  H.R.  8413,  before  us  today  Is 
practically  Identical  to  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  at  that  time. 

In  the  case  of  regular  health  care,  the 
bill  provides  that  dependents  shall,  for 
a  period  of  1  year  following  the  date  of 
the  member's  death,  pay  for  cost-sharing 
medical  care  benefits  on  the  same  basis 
prescribed  for  dependents  of  miliUry 
Ijersonnel. 

Traditionally,  families  of  deceased 
service  persormel  are  provided  medical 
care  on  the  same  basis  as  retirees  and 
their  dependents.  Retirees  and  their  de- 
pendents and  dependents  of  deceased 
personnel  are  eligible  for  care  in  miliUry 
facilities  on  a  space-available  basis.  The 
law  also  provides  for  care  of  dependents 
of  active  duty  personnel  and  retirees  and 
their  dependents  and  dependents  of  de- 
ceased personnel  at  civilian  sources.  But 
the  law  provides  a  higher  level  of  charges 
for  retirees  and  their  dependents  and 
dependents  of  deceased  personnel  than 


for  dependents  of  active  duty  personnel 
for  care  from  civilian  sources. 

For  care  in  civilian  hospiUls  the  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  personnel  pay 
the  first  $25  of  charges,  or  $1.75  a  day, 
whichever  amoimt  is  the  greater.  De- 
pendents of  deceased  personnel  pay  25 
percent  of  the  charges  for  inpatient  care 
from  civilian  hospitals.  Similarly,  for 
outpatient  care  from  civilian  sources, 
dependents  of  deceased  personnel  pay 
the  first  $50  of  charges  for  all  types  of 
care  authorized  in  each  fiscal  year  plus 
25  percent  of  all  additional  charges  dur- 
ing the  year;  dependents  of  active  duty 
persormel  pay  the  first  $50  each  fiscal 
year  plus  20  percent  of  remaining 
charges. 

There  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  cases 
of  service  wives  who  were  pregnant  at 
the  time  their  husbands  died  in  Viet- 
nam. Under  present  law,  if  they  subse- 
quently receive  their  maternity  care  at 
civilian  hospiUls  they  would  be  charged 
as  a  dependent  of  a  deceased  person.  In- 
stead of  $25  or  $1.75  a  day,  whichever 
is  greater,  the  cost  would  be  25  percent 
of  all  charges.  Thus,  a  dependent  wife 
could  find  herself  paying  several  times 
more  than  she  expected  to  pay  lor  ma- 
ternity care  because  her  husband  was 
killed  in  combat. 

For  dependents  who  are  receiving  ben- 
efits under  section  1079(d)  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  bill  provides 
they  shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for  such 
benefits  until  their  eligibility  is  other- 
wise terminated.  Section  1079(d)  Is  a 
program  that  provides  support  for  the 
care  of  mentally  retarded  or  physically 
handicapped  dependents  of  active  duty 
military  personnel. 

Although  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  eligibility  for  care  under  the 
mentally  reUrded  or  physically  handi- 
capped program  be  enacted  Identical  to 
the  one  passed  in  the  90th  Congress 
which  was  totally  supported  at  that  time 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  this  year 
It  was  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  benefits  be  limited  to  1 
year  following  the  death  of  the  service- 
man. The  committee  action  in  reject- 
ing the  1-year  limiUtion  suggested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  predicated 
on  the  basis  that  a  special  duty  is  owed 
by  the  Government  to  those  dependents 
of  servicemen  who  are  killed  or  died 
while  receiving  hostile-fire  pay. 

We  also  added  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  care  for  mentally  retarded 
children  or  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren In  other  than  private  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions. 

Experience  has  shown  that  during  the 
almost  3  years  the  program  for  the 
handicapped  has  been  In  effect,  there  are 
some  places  within  the  United  SUtes 
where  the  only  suiUble  facility  offering 
the  type  of  service  which  the  mentally 
reUrded  or  physically  handicapped  child 
needs  are  in  profit  institutions.  In  other 
instances,  experience  has  shown  that  al- 
though there  may  be  both  types  of  in- 
stitutions in  a  particular  area,  in  some 
instances  the  so-called  profit  institution 
Is  offering  better  services  at  a  lower  cost 
to  the  Government  than  a  nonprofit  In- 
stitution. The  committee  feels  that  the 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  profit  Instl- 
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tuUons  should  be  removed  from  the  law 
so  that  in  a  given  Instance,  the  b«t 
available  and  reasonably  priced  facUity 
could  be  utilized.  ^  ,        ^ 

Except  for  the  benefits  to  be  conlerred 
under  clause  (1>.  the  amendments  to 
title  10.  United  Sutes  Code,  made  by 
the  bill  would  be  eflecUve  as  of  January 
1  1967  the  date  when  the  program  for 
care  of" mentally  reUrded  and  physical^ 
handicapped  dependents  went  into  ef- 
fect 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  precisely 
determine  the  cost  of  the  bUl.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  best  esUmate  is 
that  the  coet  for  a  12-month  period  wlU 
not  exceed  $255,000.  The  cost  can  be 
absorbed  within  the  present  appropri- 
ations. .  ,    , 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  support  this  im- 
portant bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


TAMPA  BAY  DISASTER 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The   Clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRoUNo.ll] 

AiUtr  Port.  Mom 

Adams  WtllUm  D.  Myen 

Albert  Fnwer  NlchoJ« 

Anderson.  Prellngtauyaen  OKonskl 

Tenn.  Fulton.  Tenn.  Ottlnger 

Aahbrook  Oallasber  Patman 

Asbley  Or»y  PeUy 

Aaplnall  Ortfflths  Pepper 

Barrett  Oubeer  Pettu 

Betu  Hasan  Powell 

BevlU  Halpem  Qule 

Blanton  Hamilton  Rallsback 

Blatnlk  Hanna  Held.  NY. 

Brock  Harrington  Rodlno 

Brotzman  Hathaway  Roudebvuh 

Brown.  CaUf.      HeUtoakl  Ruppe 

Brown.  Ohio        Henderson  St  Oermaln 

Bucbanan  Jones.  Ala.  St  Onge 

Burton.  CaUf.     Kastenmeler  Scheuer 

Burton.  Utab      King  Springer 

Button  Ktrwan  Stokes 

Cabell  Kleppe  Stubblefleld 

ChlshoUn  Landgrebe  Sj-mlngton 

Clark  Landrum  Taft 

CUwson.  Del      Lennon  Taylor 

Clay  Long.  La.  Teague.  CaUf. 

Conyera  Long.  Ud.  Teague.  Te«. 

Ci»mer  Lujan  Tunney 

CulTer  Lukena  Ddall 

Dawson  McCarthy  Van  DeerUn 

Delaney  McCloakey  Watklns 

Devlne  McKneally  Watson 

Dickinson  Mahon  Welcker 

Dlggs  Mathlas  Wiggins 

Owyer  May  Wilson. 

Eckhartt  Mink  Charles  H. 

Eshleman  Monagan  Yates 

Fallon  Mocrhead  Zablockl 

Plndley  Morse 

Plaber  Morton 


(Mr.  GIBBONS  aisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  a  Greek  tanker  ran  aground  in 
the  Tampa  Harbor.  As  a  result  of  this 
grounding,  many  thousands  of  gallons 
of  heavy  oil,  destined  for  a  powerplant  in 
Pinellas  County,  were  dumped  into 
Tampa  Bay. 

Although  the  Tampa  Port  Authority 
had  made  an  effort  to  be  prepared  for 
such  a  disaster,  this  accident  occurred 
outside  of  their  Jurisdiction.  However, 
they  rendered  whatever  assistance  they 
had  available. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  emergency 
type  of  equipment  or  agency  available 
to  clean  up  this  mess,  and  the  damage  to 
the  bay  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  substantial. 

What  makes  this  occurrence  doubly 
unfortunate.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  that  legis- 
lation to  clean  up  this  kind  of  mess  has 
been  pending  In  the  Congress  for  a  long, 
long  time.  I  hope  that  those  responsible 
for  this  unconscionable  delay  will  move 
rapidly  to  get  the  necessary  legislation 
on  the  books,  so  that  communities  hit 
by  such  a  disaster,  will  be  able  to  have 
the  necessary  Federal  authority  available 
to  aid  them  in  their  cleanup  Job. 

The  delay  on  legislation  to  cope  with 
this  growing  pollution  problem  reaches 
back  into  1968.  A  similar  bill  in  that  year 
was  finally  killed  through  prolonged  hag- 
gling over  a  point  similar  to  one  now 
keeping  conferees  apart.  The  conferees 
are  now  meeting  on  HJl.  4148.  and  have 
been  for  several  months. 

In  1968.  they  could  not  agree  to  In- 
cluding offshore  and  orvshore  installa- 
tions as  well  as  ships  in  the  statute  and 
It  was  the  House  side  who  balked  on  these 
provisions.  These  installations  are  In 
H.R.  4148.  however. 

However,  the  type  and  degree  of  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  accused  polluter 
Is  now  holding  up  and  has  held  up  the 
bill  since  last  October.  The  House  passed 
its  version  in  April  of  1969  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  October,  and  they  have  met  off  and 
on  ever  since. 

The  Senate  conferees  seek  a  provision 
which  would  make  the  alleged  polluter 
liable  for  costs  except  where  the  oil  or 
other  pollutant  spillage  was  caused  by 
an  act  of  God.  or  war. 

The  House  conferees  seek  to  limit  lia- 
bility to  only  those  situations  where 
blame  can  be  clearly  and  unequivocably 
proved. 

This  protracted  delay  should  continue 
no  longer.  The  conferees  should  agree  on 
a  reasonable  bill  and  thereby  empower 
the  Federal  Government  to  promptly 
clean  up  such  spillage  and  other  pollu- 
tion and  to  equally  promptly  assess  costs 
against  offenders. 

We  have  waited  too  long  already  In 
enacting  such  a  law. 


ute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
the  President  took  firm  action  to  ban 
production  and  use  of  toxins  for  germ 
warfare  purposes,  regardless  of  whether 
these  poisons  emanate  from  biological 
or  chemical  sources.  This  action  clears 
up  any  confusion  about  the  scope  of  his 
decision  to  renounce  the  use  of  biologi- 
cal weapons  and  to  pledge  that  the 
United  States  will  never  be  the  first  to 
resort  to  lethal  chemical  weapons.  In  de- 
ciding to  extend  his  ban  on  biological 
weapons  to  toxins  regardless  of  their  ori- 
gin, the  President  chose  the  most  restric- 
tive alternative  open  to  him.  and  re- 
jected the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
fense Department  that  part  of  the  toxin 
program  be  continued.  In  so  doing,  he 
has  advanced  the  cause  of  peace  with  no 
sacrifice  to  our  national  security. 

As  a  member  of  the  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. I  participated  In  the  subcommit- 
tee s  investigation  of  the  Dugway  nerve 
gas  testing  incident,  and  have  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  these  dreadful  weapons. 
There  is  a  serious  question  whether 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  at- 
tended by  such  great  hazards  to  our  own 
health  and  environment,  contribute  In 
any  way  to  our  national  security.  I  think 
they  do  not. 

The  same  conclusion  w«is  reached  in  a 
study  on  CBW  and  national  security 
sponsored  by  Congressmen  John  Dellen- 
BACX.  of  Oregon.  Charles  Moshbr.  of 
Ohio.  Howard  Robison.  of  New  York, 
and  Fred  Schwencel.  of  Iowa,  and  Joine^^ 
In  by  12  other  Republican  Congressmen. 
Including  myself.  The  study  concluded 
with  this  proposal: 

ConslderaUon  of  applying  the  breaks  In 
our  headlong  rush  toward  developing  chemi- 
cal and  biological  killers  should  be  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  urgency.  These  weapons  seem 
Ul-sulted  to  today's  mlliury  strategies.  At 
best,  they  might  be  characterized  aa  unac- 
ceptable substitutes  for  weapons  already  In 
use.  Their  abandonment  could  provide  a 
greater  atmosphere  of  rationality  In  military 
calculations  and  a  more  secure  state  of  mind 
for  modem  day  man  by  removing  one  hor- 
rifying threat  to  his  existence. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  316 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PRESIDENT  BANS  TOXIN 
WEAPONS 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 


To  his  great  credit,  the  President  has 
recognized  the  urgency  of  restricting 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  has 
placed  the  United  States  squarely  on 
the  side  of  rationality  In  controlling  the 
arms  race  and  increasing  the  prospects 
for  peace.     

THE  PROBLEM  OP  OIL  SPILLS 

( Mr.  KEITH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Just 
1  week  since  I  made  my  last  statement 
about  oil  spills,  and  here  we  are  faced 
with  another  major  disaster,  this  time 
In  Tampa.  Pla.  More  oil,  more  dead  ma- 
rine life,  more  ruined  beaches,  and  yet 
we  still  await  results  from  our  colleagues 
who  are  working  on  the  conference  ver- 
sion of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act. 
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In  March  of  1967  the  tanker  Torrey 
Canyon  went  aground  off  the  coast  of 
England,  a  disaster  which  brought  the 
dangers  of  oil  pollution  to  the  world's 
attention.  Since  then  the  toll  has  been 
stoggering— hardly  a  coastline  exists 
which  has  not  suffered  from  oil  spillage. 
In  the  United  States  alone.  714  major 
spills  were  reported  by  the  Coast  Guard 
last  year.  And  3  years  after  the  Torrey 
Canyon,  we  in  Congress  have  still  not  en- 
acted meaningful  legislation  aimed  at 
controlling  the  problem. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  all  this 
is  that  the  dangers  of  oil  spillage  threaten 
to  get  worse  rather  than  better.  The  dam- 
age done  in  England  3  years  ago  might 
be  considered  minimal  in  comparison  to 
what  the  large  supertankers— nearly 
twice  the  size  of  the  Torrey  Canyon — 
could  inflict  on  a  shoreline.  And  as  we 
discover  and  tap  more  oil  fields  through- 
out the  world,  the  probability  of  accident 
during  transport  of  the  oil  becomes  great- 
er all  the  time. 

The  possible — no.  probable — effect  on 
our  environment  is  awesome  if  we  fail 
to  act  and  act  promptly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  the  conferees  to  hasten  considera- 
tion of  this  necessary  legislation  and 
return  it  to  the  Congress  for  final  con- 
sideration at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. And  I  hope  that  we.  here  in  the 
House,  will  be  able  to  approve  the  con- 
clusions of  the  conferees. 

Only  by  acting  positively  and  quickly 
can  we  convince  the  coimtry  of  the  real- 
ity of  our  concern  for  the  preservation 
of  our  shorelines  and  our  whole  environ- 
ment. 


ANADROMOUS  PISH  CONSERVATION 
ACT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HH. 
1049)  to  amend  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  of  October  30.  1965, 
relating  to  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous 
fishing  resources,  to  encourage  certain 
Joint  research  and  development  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   1049 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Corigress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  proviso  contained  in  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  October  30,  1965  (16  U.S.C.  767a(a)), 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  ••.  except  as  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (c)  of  this  section."  Im- 
mediately before  "the  Federal  share". 

(b)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  of 
October  30.  1965  (16  U.S.C.  767a),  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  tho  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Whenever  two  or  more  States  having 
a  common  interest  In  any  basin  jointly  enter 
Into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
carry  out  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  conserve,  develop,  and  enhance 
anadromous  fishery  resoiu^es  of  the  Nation. 
or  fish  In  the  Great  Lakes  that  ascend  streams 
to  spawn,  the  Federal  share  of  the  program 
costs  shall  be  Increased  to  a  maximum  of  60 
per  centum.  Structures,  devices,  or  other 
facilities,  including  fish  hatcheries,  con- 
structed by  such  States  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  described  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  operated  and  maintained  without  cost  to 


the  Federal  Government.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  basin'  Includes 
rivers  euid  their  tributaries,  lakes,  and  other 
bodies  of  water  or  portions  thereof." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  of  October  30,  1965  (16  U.S.C.  757d(a)). 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "There  Is  author- 
ized to  oe  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  S6,(X)0.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  not 
to  exceed  $8,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
Sums  appropriated  under  this  subsection  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 

SEC.  3.  Such  Act  of  October  30.  1965  (16 
use.  757a-757f),  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Anadromous  Fish  Conservation   Act'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Dincell)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  rise  today  to  voice  my  full 
support  of  H.R.  1049,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act. 

I  have  long  been  associated  with  the 
devdopment  of  the  Anadromous  Fish 
program  of  this  coimtry.  Many  here  to- 
day will  recall  the  efforts  that  were  made 
back  in  the  86th  Congress  by  our  late 
colleague,  Clem  Miller,  and  myself  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  salmon, 
steelhead,  and  other  fishery  resources  in 
northern  California. 

In  1965.  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  spearheaded  the  en- 
actment of  the  basic  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  and  I  was  delighted  to 
join  in  supporting  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram which  I  felt  not  only  beneficial  to 
northern  Csdifornia  fisheries,  but  to  those 
throughout  the  country.  The  success  of 
this  outstanding  program  has  been  tre- 
mendous. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  for  its 
vision  in  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  the  program  in  the  first  place, 
and  for  the  proposal  now  before  us  to 
extend  and  expand  this  very  fine  pro- 
gram. I  am  pleased  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  will  solve  a 
technical  problem  which  we  in  Califor- 
nia have  faced  in  the  administration  of 
this  program  and  which  I  sought  to  cor- 
rect in  the  introduction  of  HJl.  9546. 

In  California  and  in  many  other 
States.  State  matching  fimds  for  each 
specific  project  must  be  budgeted  t^ 
much  as  18  months  In  advance  of  the 
Federal  appropriation.  The  legislature 
is  usually  most  reluctant  to  appropriate 
State  matching  fimds  when  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  approve  the  specific  project  when 
submitted.  Under  California  law,  obli- 
gating the  State  by  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  possible  un- 
less the  State  matching  funds  have  been 


appropriated.  As  a  result,  on  those  proj- 
ects which  have  to  be  specifically  bud- 
geted, the  current  Federal  appropria- 
tions catmot  be  obtained. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to  HJl. 
1049  which  will  not  only  solve  this  tech- 
nical problem  but  will  also  permit  the 
continuation  of  an  outstanding  fisheries 
effort. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  1049 
is  to  extend  and  expand  the  program  for 
the  conservation,  development,  and  en- 
hancement of  our  Nation's  anadromous 
fish  Eind  the  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes  that 
ascend  streams  to  spawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefiy  explained,  anad- 
romous fish  are  those  species  of  fish  that 
begin  their  life  in  fresh  water,  where 
they  live  for  varying  periods,  then  mi- 
grate to  salt  water  where  they  usually 
spend  most  of  their  adult  lives  and  finally 
return  to  fresh  water — usually  to  the 
stream  of  their  Wrth — to  spawn,  after 
which  many  die.  having  completed  their 
life  span.  There  are  many  species  of  fish 
in  the  Great  Lakes  similar  to  anadromous 
fish;  however,  they  are  not  considered 
anadromous  because  they  do  not  migrate 
to  salt  water.  Some  examples  of  the  spe- 
cies of  fish  with  which  this  program  is 
concerned  are  the  Atlantic  salmon,  five 
species  of  the  Pacific  salmon,  shad, 
striped  bass,  steelhead,  arctic  char,  shee- 
fish.  and  the  Dolly  Varden  trout. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  in  1965  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  was 
enacted  in  response  to  an  urgent  need 
for  a  comprehensive  national  program 
designed  to  benefit  the  anadromous  fish- 
ery resources  of  our  Nation.  The  1965  act 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  States,  either  separately  or  Jointly, 
for  the  conservation,  development,  and 
enhancement  of  anadromous  fish  and 
those  stocks  of  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes 
that  ascend  streams  to  spawn.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  total  cost  of  any  project 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  limited  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
50  percent  of  such  costs,  with  the  re- 
maining cost  to  be  paid  for  by  the  States. 
^  Since  the  enactment  of  the  act  the 
program  has  met  with  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  all  of  the  eligible  States. 
For  instance,  through  research  signifi- 
cant progress  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  techniques  for  fish  disease 
detection,  development  of  accurate  fore- 
casts of  life  and  timing  of  salmon  runs, 
and  the  use  of  artificial  spawning  and 
Incubation  channels  for  steelhead  trout. 
Other  accomplishments  have  included 
the  construction  of  fishways  in  dams  and 
rivers  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  Del- 
aware, Massachusetts,  and  many  other 
New  England  States,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  fish  hatcheries  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, California,  and  Alaska.  Resource 
inventories  are  being  conducted  in  Alas- 
ka; the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  Coast- 
al States;  and  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

With  respect  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
anadromous  fish  program  has  played  a 
prominent  role  In  the  development  of  a 
completely  new  fishery.  This  program 
began  in  1965  with  the  transplanting  of 
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the  west  coast  coho  salmon  into  the 
Great  Lakes.  Not  only  has  this  program 
produced  a  new  fishery,  but  it  has  had  a 
tremendous  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
area.  It  is  estimated  that  each  coho 
salmon  in  the  sport  fishery  is  worth  about 
$50  to  the  economy.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  estimated  that 
each  million  dollars  of  Federal  funds 
expended  under  the  Anadromous  Pish 
Conservation  Act  generates  approxi- 
mately $9  million  of  benefits  to  the 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  section 
1  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(c)  to  section  1  of  the  act  to  provide  that 
whenever  two  or  more  States  having  a 
common  interest  in  any  basin  Jointly  en- 
ter into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Secretar>-  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal 
share  of  the  program  costs  would  be  in- 
creased to  60  percent  with  the  remjun- 
ing  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  States.  Op- 
eration and  management  of  facilities 
constructed  under  this  section  would  be 
operated  and  maintained  exclusively  by 
the  States.  The  term  •basin'  as  defined 
in  the  act  would  include  "rivers  and  their 
tributaries,  lakes,  and  other  bodies  of 
water." 

The  reason  for  this  section  of  the  bill 
stems  from  the  fact  that  many  States 
have  indicated  an  interest  to  participate 
in  the  program  provided  multistate  proj- 
ects were  funded  at  a  higher  level  than 
50  percent.  The  bill  as  mtroduced  would 
have  authorized  up  to  75  percent  of  Fed- 
eral funding  for  multistate  projects, 
however,  after  considenng  all  of  the  tes- 
timony presented  at  the  hearings  on  the 
legislation,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  felt — and  I  think 
wisely — that  60  percent  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  encourage  such  Joint  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  States  and 
thusly  amended  bill  to  provide  accord- 
ingly. 

With  respect  to  section  2  of  the  bill, 
under  present  law  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  5-year  period 
ending  Jime  30.  1970.  not  to  exceed  $25 
million  to  carry  out  the  act.  Since  its 
enactment  and  through  fiscal  year  1970. 
$16,389,000  of  the  $25  million  authoriza- 
tion has  been  appropriated.  However, 
during  that  same  period  there  were  addi- 
tional requests  from  the  States  amount- 
ing to  over  $6  million  that  could  not  be 
funded  tiecause  of  inadequate  appropria- 
tions: of  this  amount  over  $4  million  waa 
applicable  to  1970  requests. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries amended  section  2  of  the  bill  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  anticipated 
State  needs.  As  amended,  section  2 
would  extend  the  program  for  am  addi- 
tional 4  years  and  at  the  following  level 
of  funding:  not  to  exceed  $6  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  $7.5  million  for  1972. 
$8.5  million  for  1973.  and  $10  million  for 
1974. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
section  7  to  the  act  to  ofBclally  cite  the 
act  as  the  "Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  under  this  act 
since  its  inception  in  1965.  Not  only  has 
It  provided  valuable  assistance  to  the 


conservation  and  development  of  anad- 
romous fish  but  the  program  has  been 
most  beneficial  to  other  species  of  fish. 
The  need  for  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram becomes  more  apparent  when  the 
anticipated  tremendous  increase  in  sport 
and  commercial  fishing  over  the  next 
decade  is  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1049  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  I 
urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  bo  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  irom  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opening  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  about  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Act.  and  its  extension. 

I  have  only  two  questions  to  ask: 

The  first  question  is  on  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  about  the  9-to-l 
feasibility  payback.  In  one  place  in  the 
report  it  says  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
one-for-one  matching  funds  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  various 
States 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment matches  one  for  one  luider  the  old 
program,  but  this  refers  to  where  one 
State  or  one  or  more  States  get  together 
to  develop  their  fishery  resources  on  a 
particular  river  or  body  of  water  within 
their  boundaries.  These  programs  are  on 
a  50-50  matching  fund  basis  and  will 
continue  to  be  on  a  50-50  basis  under 
H.R.  1049.  However,  there  Is  a  section 
in  the  bill  which  would  authorize  up  to 
60  percent  of  Federal  funds  whenever 
two  or  more  States  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  a  Joint  program  in  a  basin, 
lake,  or  other  body  of  water.  What  I  refer 
to  is  the  fact  that  for  each  dollar  spent 
under  this  program  there  has  been  a  $9 
return  in  terms  of  Improved  fisheries  and 
fishery  income. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  would  not  ordinarily, 
Mr.  Speaker,  be  on  the  same  basis,  would 
the  gentleman  say.  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  an  impoundment,  if  that  Is  needed, 
for  this  legislation  to  support  the  anad- 
romous fisheries:   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGKI.I..  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  In  precisely  that 
fashion,  because  this  legislation  does  not 
provide  for  the  construction  of  impound- 
ments and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that.  In  fact, 
it  was  to  overcome  the  results  of  im- 
poundment: but,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  advise  us  how  do  we  get 
this  9  for  1  elsewhere  in  the  report 
wherein  it  says: 

Following  Is  a  table  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  tbe  Interior  which  indicates  that 
each  million  dollars  of  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended under  this  program  generates  approx- 
imately t9  million  of  benefits  to  the  States. 

I  have  studied  that  table,  and  I  cannot 
understand  where  we  get  the  9-to-l  ratio 
instead  of  the  1-to-l  ratio  that  is  referred 
to  on  page  3. 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
refer  my  good  friend  to  pages  18  and  19 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation,  a 


copy  of  which  I  will  be  more  than  willing 
to  make  available  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  It  states— and  I  am  reading 
from  the  report: 

The  objectives  and  accomplishment*  have 
been  carefully  reviewed,  and  the  value  of  the 
resources  affected  has  been  appraised.  This 
appraisal  basically  Involves  three  elemenU 
as  appropriate — (1)  the  dockslde  value  of 
commercial  fish.  (2)  the  value  of  a  day  of 
sport  ashing  as  determined  by  the  survey, 
and  (3)  an  estimate  of  economic  benefits  to 
the  area  Involved  as  a  result  of  sport-flshing 
expenditures  as  based  on  survey  Information. 

And  it  was  on  the  basis  of  these  three 
criteria  that  for  each  dollar  spent  $9 
came  back  to  the  States  and  benefited 
the  economy  in  the  area. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me,  and 
I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  the  hear- 
ings available.  They  have  now  been  made 
available  to  me  at  the  minority  desk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
the  other  question  I  had  in  mind. 

What  in  the  wisdom  of  the  committee 
is  the  justification  for  the  substitution  or 
amendment  of  section  2,  and  extending 
this  act  for  a  4-  or  5-year  period,  rather 
than  as  in  the  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Department,  and  originally  by  the 
committee  itself,  so  as  to  bring  this  before 
the  House  from  time  to  time,  every  year 
or  2  years,  or  at  least  on  a  Congress-to- 
Congress  basis  so  that  we  might  review 
the  program  as  needed,  and  indeed  which 
has  proved  most  successful,  instead  of 
over  a  4-  or  a  5-year  period? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  is  aware  that  the  committee  does 
follow  a  policy  of  reviewing  these  kinds 
of  programs  periodically,  and  it  has  been 
our  attempt  to  have  programs  last  long 
enough  so  that  they  could  be  efficient . 
and  so  that  the  expenditures  would  not 
go  on  a  particular  crash  basis.  Therefore, 
as  a  result  of  that  feeling  we  have  ex- 
tended the  program  for  4  additional 
years. 

The  figures  furnished  are  those  that, 
as  nearly  as  the  committee  could  pos- 
sibly ascertain,  approximate  the  amounts 
that  could  actually  be  spent  in  the 
program. 

They  fall  rather  less  than  the  demands 
that  are  available,  including  the  carry- 
over demands  from  the  States  and  the 
anticipated  new  demands  based  upon  es- 
timates by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  other  agencies. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee 
and  of  the  full  committee  that  to  extend 
the  proposal  for  1  year  would  be  a  waste 
of  money  because  States  would  either 
fail  to  come  In  at  all  or  States  would 
come  In  with  unwise  programs.  We  were 
not  satisfied  to  give  the  programs  a  1- 
year  extension.  States  must  plan  their 
programs  2  or  3  or  4  years  in  advance 
because  of  the  way  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations are  and  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  1  year  would  constitute  a  waste 
of  money. 

We  have  disregarded  the  advice  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  continued  the  program 
which  provides  for  orderly  programs  and 
funding  and  in  which  economies  and 
orderly  funding  can  be  obtained  and  the 
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states  can  proceed  with  an  intelligent 
and  effective  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man wUl  yield  further.  aU  these  beauti- 
ful words  and  rhetoric  amount  to  an  "ed- 
ucated guess"  as  to  the  built-in  escalat- 
ing of  costs;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  I  would  state  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, that  the  estimates  we  have  at  this 
time  are  that  we  can  spend  significantly 
more  than  this  efficiently  and  effectively. 
For  example,  right  now  there  are  those 
who  think  for  this  fiscal  year  the  ex- 
penditure   could    be    about    $5    million 
more.   We   have   carryover   requests  of 
about  $4  million,  which  is  a  total  of  $9 
million.  For  fiscal  year   1971,  we  have 
only  authorized   an   expenditure  of   $6 
million,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amoimt,  which  our  best  Intelligence  In- 
dicates Is  necessary. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Chair   recognizes   the   gentleman   from 
Iowa  <Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Keith). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  generous 
dispensation  of  the  time. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
unique  spawning  habits  of  these  anadro- 
mous A.-ih  make  them  potentially  one  of 
the  most  important  sources  of  food  from 
the  sea.  With  amazing  regularity,  anad- 
romous fish — salmon,  striped  bass,  stur- 
geon, alewives.  and  certain  species  of 
trout — return  through  flshnms  to  the 
waters  of  their  birth. 

In  the  very  near  future,  as  we  are  all 
well  aware,  we  are  going  to  have  acute 
problems  associated  with  population 
growth  and  urbanization.  One  of  the  big- 
gest problems  will  be  assuring  an  ade- 
quate food  supply  for  this  vastly  ex- 
panded population.  With  careful  plan- 
ning and  development  now,  our  anadro- 
mous fisheries  can  contribute  greatly  to 
our  food  resources — and  our  economy — 
in  the  future. 

In  the  5  years  it  has  existed,  this  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  a  beneficial  one, 
to  the  New  England  States  in  particular 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  through  a 
more  bountiful  supply  of  fish  resources. 
The  costs  are  not  great,  and  the  poten- 
tial gains  are  enormous. 

Anadromous    fish    respect    no    State 
boundaries,  and  Congress  clearly  has  a 
significant  role  to  play  in  their  enhance- 
ment and  propagation.  The  current  act 
has  proven  to  be  a  sound  and  workable 
one,  and  I  strongly  urge  Its  continuance 
in  the  form  the  committee  has  presented. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  1049.  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act. 

If  the  Nation  is  to  enhance  its  sup- 
ply of  anadromous  fishes,  then  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  be  extended  beyond  the  pres- 
ent expiration  date.  The  legislation  now 
before  us  does  just  that  by  extending 
the  appropriation  authority  xmtil  Jime 
30,  1974. 


Representing,  as  I  do,  a  district  which 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  prime  com- 
mercial fishing  areas  of  California,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sport  fishing  regions 
in  the  country,  I  am  fully  cognizant 
of  the  need  to  enhance  the  supply  of 
salmon  and  steelhead.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  provide  that  enhancement. 
The  extension  of  the  act  will  allow 
the  States  to  plan  and  budget  for  future 
projects  to  assist  in  their  overall  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  maximize 
the  potential  of  our  fresh-water  re- 
sources for  both  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

We  can  and  must  meet  our  responsi- 
bility to  insure  the  long-term  yield  of 
these  valuable  fishery  resources.  In  ad- 
dition, we  must  meet  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  the  future  and  fulfill  our  economic 
obligation  to  the  present. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure  such 
a  program  In  terms  of  dollars  because  of 
the  long-range  effects  of  such  programs 
as  spawning  charmels,  fish  ladders, 
hatcheries,  and  rejuvenating  stream  beds 
to  promote  increased  populations  of 
anadromous  fish  and  because,  in  the  case 
of  the  sportsman,  the  benefit  is  difficult  to 
calculate  and  is  not  always  definable  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

In  my  judgment,  the  extension  of  this 
measure  will  promote  and  facilitate  sys- 
tematic exploration,  enlightened  develop- 
ment, and  responsible  exploitation  of  one 
of  our  greatest  natural  resources  and  food 
providers — the  sea. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  make  ade- 
quate provisions  to  accommodate  our 
ever-increasing  population — by  intensi- 
fying our  fishery  conservation  programs. 
A  recent  statistical  release  from  the 
fish  and  game  department  of  the  State 
of  California  Indicates  an  alarming  de- 
cline In  the  numbers  of  steelhead  suid 
salmon  available  in  the  California 
streams.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  more 
and  more  people  are  seeking  access  to  the 
great  outdoors  and  relief  from  the  pres- 
sures of  urban  life. 

Therefore,  we  must  encourage  and 
maximize  fish  conservation  in  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  America. 

In  closing,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider very  carefully  the  legislation  before 
us  with  the  previous  comments  in  mind 
and  act  favorably  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  gentleman,  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DINGELL),  and  I  would  agree  with  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall),  that  we  did  hear  a 
good  deal  of  rhetoric,  and  not  too  much 
light  on  this  subject. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  what  kind  of 
information  was  fed  into  the  computer 
that  brought  out  the  answer  of  a  9-to-l 
ratio  of  so-called  benefits? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ferred the  gentleman  to  the  pages  in  the 
healings — pages  18  and  19  in  the  hear- 
ings— and  I  would  also  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  the  top  of  page  19  and  also  to 
the  estimated  returns  from  the  State  and 
Federal  dollars  invested  under  the  Anad- 
romous Fish  Act  and  Public  Law  89-304, 
fiscal  years  1969-70  inclusive,  which  ap- 
I>ears  on  page  19. 


There  the  gentleman  will  find  that 
$14,962,915  in  Federal  investment  gen- 
erated a  return  of  $146,594,387. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  what  kind  of  won- 
derful materisd  was  fed  into  the  com- 
puter to  get  this  kind  of  answer? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  read  to  my  good 
friend  from  the  record  of  the  hearing  on 
page  18: 

This  appraisal  basically  Involves  three  ele- 
ments as  appropriate — ( 1 )  the  dockslde  value 
of  commercial  fish,  (2)  the  value  of  a  day  of 
sport  fishing  as  determined  by  survey,  and 
(3)  an  estimate  of  economic  benefits  to  the 
area  Involved  as  a  result  of  sport-fishing  ex- 
penditures as  based  on  survey  Information. 

For  example,  in  the  Great  Lakes — let 
me  just  tell  my  good  friend  that  we  have 
used  this  program  on  the  coho  salmon 
In  the  Great  Lakes. 

E^ch  coho  salmon,  not  according  to 
Federal  figures,  although  Federal  figures 
corroborate  what  I  shall  state,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  used  by  the  Mich- 
igan Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Michigan  Findings  on  Natural  Resources 
indicate  that  one  of  those  coho  salmon 
is  worth  $50  to  the  area  in  terms  of  vari- 
ous expenditures.  So  you  can  see  that  a 
program  of  this  kind,  wisely  and  well 
used,  will  result  In  an  enormous  return. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  suggest  that  If 
there  is  that  kind  of  return  to  that  area 
of  the  country,  and  there  are  many 
States  aroimd  the  Great  Lakes,  why  do 
they  not  take  this  program  over? 

Am  I  reading  the  report  correctly  that 
you  want  to  go  to  a  4-year  program  with 
more  than  $32  million  of  Federal  fimds 
instead  of  a  1-year  program  and  $5 
million? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  that.  He  was  on  this  commit- 
tee, I  believe,  when  the  original  anadro- 
mous fish  bill  was  considered.  At  that 
time  the  committee  decided  that  we 
would  go  to  a  program  which  would  give 
the  States  time  enough  to  work  out  the 
progrsun.  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  program  w^ould  benefit  not  only 
Michigan  but  also  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York — all  of  the  lake-facing 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  return  from  the 
expenditure  of  this  Federal  money  would 
particularly  benefit  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  why  do  you  not  take  over  the  bnmt 
of  carrying  this  program? 

The  next  question  that  occurs  to  me  is, 
where  is  It  proposed  to  get  the  $32  mil- 
lion? I  might  go  along  with  a  1-year  $5 
million  program,  but  now  you  are  asking 
for  a  4-year  $32  million  program,  plus 
what  is  in  the  pipeline  for  1970.  Where 
do  you  prc^wse  to  get  that  kind  of 
money? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  question  that  I  am  sure  will 
plague  us  many  times  this  year.  I  would 
expect  the  funding  for  this  program 
would  come  from  the  same  place  that 
money  comes  from  for  all  the  other 
desirable  programs  we  have. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  this  program  Is  now  available  to 
31  States  in  this  country.  Every  single 
coastal  State  has  an  application  pend- 
ing and  intends  to  spend  money  vmder 
it  because  they  see  the  enormous  benefits 
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that  will   result  from  the  building  of 
fisheries. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  do  not  blame  the  States 
for  having  their  hands  out.  As  long  as 
we  conUnue  to  provide  it.  you  can  be 
sure  their  hands  wdl  be  outstretched  to 
take  the  money  for  th^s  and  a  lot  of 
other  purposes. 

The  question  is.  When  do  you  expect 
to  make  a  contribution  to  what  this 
country  has  got  to  do.  and  that  is  to 
slow  down  sv ending  in  order  to  stop 
inflation?  When  is  it  expected  to  make 
that  kind  of  contribution?  That  is  the 
issue  before  the  House 

I  would  go  along  with  you  on  a  1-year. 
$5  million  continuation  of  the  present 
program  under  the  circumstances  that 
confront  the  country,  but  I  cannot  go 
along  with  you  on  4  years  and  $32  mil- 
lion-plus. This  is  too  rich  for  my  blood. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  am  sorry  to  hear  my 
good  friend  is  distressed  over  this.  I  do 
want  to  point  out  again  to  the  gentle- 
man that  to  curuil  the  expenditure  of 
$4  or  $5  or  $10  million  for  commercial 
fisheries  and  facilities  for  s;jorts  fishing 
that  have  the  kind  of  payout  I  have  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  return  to  the  Nation, 
in  terms  of  new  resources,  new  opportu- 
nity, new  recreation,  and  new  food 
sources  is.  I  believe,  very  unwise.  We 
have  given  you  an  extremely  wise  pro- 
gram which  I  think  in  terms  of  cost 
benefits  has  been  successful.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  cut  the  budget.  I  am 
sure  that  he  with  his  experience  in  this 
area  can  find  many  instances  in  which 
he  can  cut  programs  which  confer  much 
less  benefit  to  the  Nation  than  this 
would. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  spending  now  at 
the  rate  of  $5  million  a  year,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  $5  million  is  the  pres- 
ently allocated  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  ycu  are  getting  re- 
turns of  $50  in  the  Great  Lakes  region? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  For  each  fish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  more  do  you  want? 

Mr.  DINGEIL.  For  each  fish  we  get 
that  amount.  What  I  am  saying  to  my 
good  friend  is  that  this  is  money  that 
generates  new  revenue,  new  opportunity, 
and  it  does  it  for  the  people.  It  creates 
new  income  tax  receipts.  It  creates  new 
business  opportunity.  I  believe  this  is  the 
kind  of  program  we  should  be  spending 
money  on  rather  than  cutting  back.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
to  do  some  cutting  l>ack.  but  I  would  say 
let  us  find  for  that  purpose  programs  that 
do  not  have  the  payout  that  this  one  has. 
Let  us  not  cut  a  program  that  brings  in 
$9  for  each  dollar  spent.  To  "me  that  is  a 
foolish  kind  of  practice.  It  is  like  a  busi- 
nessman who.  when  he  sees  his  business 
turn  down,  cuts  out  his  profitable  lines. 
I  am  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  profit- 
able lines  of  business  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  engaged  in. 

I  would  say  on  the  basis  of  that  accom- 
plishment, which  is  significant  and 
which  is  carefully  detailed  in  the  hear- 
ings, that  we  ought  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  next  time  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  little  extra  reading.  I 
want  to  look  over  the  Information  that 
was  fed  Into  the  computers  to  get  a  9  to  1 


ratio.  This  I  want  to  learn  more  about 
at  some  other  time. 

Obviously  when  a  bill  is  brought  in  as 
this  one  is  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules,  we  cannot  amend  it  so  as  to  bring 
us  l>ack  to  some  sense  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. There  is  not  much  we  can  do 
about  It.  those  of  us  who  feel  this  pro- 
gram should  make  a  contribution  to 
economy,  as  well  as  all  the  other  legisla- 
tion that  is  to  come  before  us.  I  am  willing 
to  go  to  $5  million  for  another  year  and 
then  take  a  look  at  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  Government  will  be  busted 
or  Just  badly  bent  next  year,  so  let  us 
take  another  look  at  it  next  year. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  I  would  like  to  say,  was  a  very  valu- 
able member  of  the  subcommittee  when 
he  served  on  it.  He  contributed  to  the 
legislation.  We  recognize  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  House.  I  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  gentleman  to  sit  with  us  the 
next  t;me  we  have  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  before  us,  and  we  will  extend 
him  a  full  opportunity  and  full  courtesy 
to  question  them  about  these  and  other 
matters. 

I  also  assure  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  that  when  this  mat- 
ter comes  before  the  House,  it  will  have 
the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

I  promise  one  other  thing,  that  the 
Subcomnfiittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  will  continue  its  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  programs,  and  one  of  the 
programs  we  will  be  watching  with  great 
care  is  the  program  which  we  are  now 
extending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  desire  to  take 
any  more  time  on  this  bill,  except  to 
note  that  the  Department  which  is 
most  directly  interested  in  this  bill,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Is  opposed 
to  It  and  asks  that  Congress  enact  a 
1-year  program  at  a  cost  of  $5  million. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  Just  assure 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
that  it  was  the  Judgment  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Judgment  of  the  full 
committee  that  if  we  enact  a  1-year  ex- 
tension, we  might  as  well  kill  the  bill. 
t)ecause  very  few  of  the  States  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  it.  which 
means  the  termination  of  many  of  the 
programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram we  have  had  in  the  past? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No;  we  have  not.  We 
have  given  aid  to  2-.  3-.  or  even  4-  or 
5-year  programs.  Our  committee  does 
not  believe  in  having  1-year  programs, 
because  it  does  not  afford  an  ade- 
quate level  of  flexibility  and  opportunity 
to  plan  efficiently  to  make  wise 
expenditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
even  give  us  an  opportunity  to  make  it 
a  2-year  program  at  $5  million  a  year. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  sit  with  us,  and  if  he  has 
amendments  to  offer.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  visit  with  us  and  offer  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  after  the 
fact,  would  It  not? 

&lr.  DINGKT.I..  That  is  the  best  offer 
I  can  make. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Oarmatz). 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote 
to  extend  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conser- 
vation Act  is  a  vote  for  conservation.  I 
hope  every  Member  of  the  House  under- 
stands that  and  appreciates  the  fact  that 
this  act  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  much  of  our  Nation's  valuable  fishery 
resources.  Unless  the  act  is  extended, 
and  unless  these  funds  are  made  avail- 
able, then  certain  species  of  fish  will  for- 
ever disappear  from  the  waters  of  our 
world.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  this  would 
be  allowed  to  happen. 

Some  of  the  funds  which  the  extension 
of  this  act  will  make  available  will  be 
used  to  protect  the  anadromous  fish  from 
the  ravages  of  pollution,  land  filling,  con- 
struction projects  and  other  man-made 
hazards. 

But  this  legislation  will  do  more  than 
simply  provide  money.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  States  to  Join 
together  in  cooperative  ventures  to  at- 
tack fishery  problems  that  are  common 
to  large  regional  areas — instead  of  to 
limited  State  areas.  In  this  way.  larger, 
more  effective  programs,  involving  multi- 
state  participation,  can  be  successfully 
implemented. 

The  multistate  venture  is  an  activity 
that  needs  encouragement:  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  and  essential  require- 
ment. If  our  national  effort  to  save  In- 
valuable fisheries  resources  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. In  the  past,  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  coordination  and  a  lack  of  moti- 
vation to  share  responsibility.  This  Is 
both  unfortunate  and  inequitable.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  anadromous 
fish — which  lead  migratory  lives — many 
other  areas  besides  those  In  which 
spawning  occurs  benefit  from  the  anad- 
dromous  fish  program. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  Is  designed  to  stimulate  multi- 
state  ventures.  When  two  or  more  States 
agree  to  share  the  expenses  of  any  given 
program,  the  Federal  Government  will 
contribute  60  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
gram cost — Instead  of  the  normal  50  per- 
cent, as  In  most  matching  fimd  programs. 
Also,  the  total  cost  to  the  States  is  re- 
duced as  more  States  join  the  project. 
This  60-40  arrangement  will,  of  course, 
only  apply  to  so-called  basin  areas, 
such  as  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  other  similar  bodies  of  water; 
the  term  "basin"  would  include  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  lakes  and  other 
bodies  of  water  as  defined  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  anadro- 
mous fish  program  already  has  been  met 
with  gratifying  response  from  31  States. 
Every  coastal  area  of  our  Nation  has 
participated  In  this  piogram.  Including 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  gulf,  and  east  and 
west  coasts.  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  important 
bill,  and  I  urge  its  rapid  passage.  I  am 
also  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  follow 
our  example,  so  that  the  very  worthy 
proposals  this  legislation  contains  can  be 
Implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  wholehearted 
support  for  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act. 
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There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  act  should  be  extended  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion of  its  kind  that  has  passed  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years.  Tremendous  bene- 
fits have  come  from  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  funds  that  have  been  put  into 
the  act  since  it  first  became  law  in  1965. 
Depleted  fish  stocks  have  been  replen- 
ished as  literally  millions  of  anadromous 
fish  have  been  added  to  the  Nations 
waters.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
sports  fishermen  are  once  again  return- 
ing to  our  rivers  and  streams  to  fish — 
with  some  reasonable  expectation  of 
catching  something.  Commercial  fishing 
has  been  enhanced  and  millions  more 
additional  pounds  of  salmon  and  other 
anadromous  fish  are  available  for  the 
tables  of  America. 

The  economic  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  4  years  it  has  been  funded 
has  been  unexpectedly  good.  The  $15 
million  in  Federal  grants,  together  with 
matching  State  funds,  have  returned 
close  to  $150  million  to  the  economy. 
Oregon  and  the  other  west  coast  States 
receive  a  sizable  portion  of  the  alloca- 
tions but  the  benefits  are  certainly  not 
limited  to  that  area.  In  fact.  I  am  a  little 
envious  of  the  return  other  regions  are 
getting.  A  $6  million  total  investment  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  for  example,  has 
generated  returns  of  over  $62  million  to 
that  region's  economy.  In  all,  29  States 
have  participated  in  this  program  with 
an  average  retiuTi  of  almost  $5  for  every 
$1  invested. 

Artificial  propagation  as  well  as  re- 
search and  conservation  projects  are  es- 
sential to  the  survival  and  growth  of  the 
delicate  anadromous  fish  for  we  have  so 
disrupted  and  dirtied  our  waters  that 
nature's  methods  no  longer  work.  As  we 
continue  to  clean  up  our  rivers,  streams 
and  lakes  in  the  years  ahead,  let  us  con- 
tinue to  replace  the  fish  we  have  driven 
out.  Continuation  of  this  act  will  help. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  in  strong  support  of  this  legislation 
to  amend  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1965.  The  program  has 
been  of  great  value  to  my  district  in 
western  Michigan.  Its  assistance  to  rec- 
reation fishing  in  the  Midwest  alone 
would  make  the  program  worthwhile 
and  I  am  certain  that  its  benefits  are  of 
equal  value  to  our  States  with  salt  water 
anadromous  fisheries. 

Not  too  many  years  ago.  following  the 
catastrophic  decline  In  predator  fish 
species  in  the  Great  Lakes  brought  about 
by  the  ravages  of  the  sea  lamprey,  those 
lakes,  particularly  Lakes  Michigan,  Hu- 
ron, and  Superior  were  a  tragically 
wasted  recreation  resource.  Low  quality 
forage  fish;  namely  alewives.  took  over 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  in  popula- 
tion explosions.  The  imbalance  they 
brought  resulted  in  massive  die-offs  in 
1967  with  the  resultant  severe  contami- 
nation of  water  supplies  and  otherwise 
beautiful  beaches.  1967  was  a  year  of 
deep  pessimism  in  the  tourist  industry 
of  that  area. 

But.  an  answer  to  this  disastrous  prob- 
lem appeared  in  the  new  predator  fish 
program  developed  by  the  far-sighted 
and  imaginative  efforts  of  the  Michigan 
E>epartment  of  Natural  Resources.  Coho 


and  Chinook  salmon  were  imported 
from  Alaska  and  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Steelhead  trout  were  raised  in  State 
hatcheries. 

The  salmon  have  proved  an  enormous 
success  as  have  the  trout  programs.  To 
provide  a  local  and  continuing  source  of 
salmon  new  hatcheries  have  been  re- 
quired because  natural  reproduction  in 
spawning  streams  is  insufficient  for  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act 
has  provided  substantial  assistance  for 
the  constuction  of  those  hatcheries. 

This  reintroductlon  of  predator  fish 
species  has  helped  bring  the  alewife  pop- 
ulation under  control.  Both  the  salmon 
and  the  trout  consume  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  alewives.        > 

At  the  same  time  these  aiuidromous 
sport  fish  have  provided  a  recreation 
program  in  the  Great  Lakes  of  unprec- 
edented proportions.  Fishermen  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  to 
catch  coho  salmon  up  to  22  poimds, 
Chinocks  up  to  35  pounds — some  still 
have  a  year  to  go  to  reach  full  matu- 
rity— and  steelhead  in  the  20-  to  25- 
pound  range.  These  fish  are  caught  in  Il- 
linois and  Indiana  waters  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan early  in  the  spring  and  migrate 
through  the  summer  to  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  waters,  then  concentrate  at 
spawning  streams  in  the  fall.  Upward 
of  $25  million  a  year  in  new  tourist  and 
recreation  business  has  been  brought  to 
Michigan  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act  should  be  extended  in  the  form 
proposed  here  today  for  the  long-term 
benefits  of  conservation  and  recreation 
in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  1049,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quonun  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  301,  nays  19,  not  voting  111, 
as  follows : 

(RoU  No.  12] 

TEAS— 301 

BroyblU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
CaSery 
Camp 
Carey 
/barter 
Casey 
Cederberg 


Abbltt 

Betts 

Aberaetby 

Btoggl 

Addabbo 

Blester 

Alexander 

Bingham 

Anderson. 

Blackburn 

Calir. 

Boggs 

Anderson,  111. 

Boland 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Boiling 

Andrews. 

Bow 

N.Dak. 

Biademas 

Annunzlo 

Brasco 

Arends 

Bray 

Ayres 

Brlnkley 

Baring 

Brooks 

Beau.  Md. 

Bmnmfleld 

Bennett 

Brown.  Mich 

Celler 

Hogan 

FodeU 

Chamberlain 

Hollfleld 

Pod 

Chappell 

Horton 

Pollock 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Preyer.  N.C. 

CUrk 

Howard 

Price,  m. 

Clausen, 

Hull 

Price.  Tex. 

DonH. 

Him  gate 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

Pucinski 

Cohelan 

Hutchinson 

Purcell 

Collier 

Ichord 

QuUien 

Collins 

Jacobs 

Randall 

Colmer 

Jarman 

Held.  III. 

Conable 

Johnson,  Calif 

Reld.  N.T. 

Conte 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Relfel 

Corbett 

Jonas 

Reuse 

Corman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rhodes 

Coughlln 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Crane 

Karth 

Roblson 

Cunningham 

Kazen 

Roe 

Daddarlo 

Kee 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Keith 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Klucz>-nskl 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Koch 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

KuykendaU 

Rosenthal 

de  la  Garza 

Kyi 

Rostenkowski 

Dellenback 

Kyros 

Roth 

Dent 

Langen 

Roybal 

Derwlnskl 

Latta 

Buth 

DlngeU 

Uoyd 

Ryan 

Donohue 

Lowenstein 

Sandman 

Dorn 

McClory 

Satterfleld 

Dowdy 

McClure 

Baylor 

Downing 

McDade 

Schadeberg 

DulRkI 

McDonald, 

Scheuer 

Duncan 

BUch. 

Schneebell 

Edmondson 

McEwen 

Schwengel 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McFall 

Soott 

Edwards,  Calif 

McMUUn 

Shipley 

Edwards,  La. 

Macdonald, 

RIkra 

EUberg 

Mam. 

Sisk 

Erienbcm 

MacGregor 

Slack 

Each 

Madden 

Smith,  Iowa 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mahon 

Stafford 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

MalUUrd 

Staggers 

Parbsteln 

Mann 

Stanton 

Pascell 

Marsh 

Steed 

Felghan 

Martin 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Fish 

Matsunaga 

Stephens 

Flood 

Mayne 

Stiatton 

Flowers 

Meeds 

Stuckey 

Flynt 

Melcher 

Sullivan 

Foley 

Meskill 

Talcott 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Michel 

Taylor 

Povmtaln 

Mlkva 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Frey 

MUler.  Calif. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Frledel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

liUlls 

Tleman 

Ftilton.  Tenn. 

MInish 

UdaU 

Fuqua 

Mink 

Ullman 

Gallflanakls 

MlnshaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Garmatz 

MlzeU 

Vander  Jagt 

Oaydos 

Mollohan 

Vanlk 

Gettys 

Montgomery 

Vigor!  to 

Glaimo 

Moorhead 

Waggonner 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Waldle 

GUbert 

Mosher 

Wampler 

Goldwater 

Murphy,  Ill> 

Watts 

Gonzalez 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Welcker 

Goodling 

Natcher 

Whalen 

Green,  Greg. 

Nedzi 

Whalley 

Green,  Pa. 

Nelsen 

White 

Grilfin 

Nix 

Whltehurst 

Grover 

Obey 

Whltten 

Gude 

O'Hara 

Widnall 

Haley 

Olsen 

Wmiams 

Hanley 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hansen.  Idaho 

O-NeiU.  Mass. 

Wold 

Harsha 

Passman 

Wolff 

Harvey 

Patman 

Wright 

Hastings 

Patten 

Wyatt 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

WyUe 

Hawkins 

PbUbln 

Wyman 

Hubert 

Pickle 

Tatron 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Pike 

Toung 

Heckler,  lifass. 

Pimie 

Zlon 

Hicks 

Poage 

NATS— 19 

Zwach 

Belcher 

Hammer- 

Skubltz 

Cowger 

schmldt 

Smith,  N.T. 

Denney 

Mir,«^ 

Snyder 

Dennis 

Ranck 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Foreman 

Scherle 

Utt 

Gross 

Sebellus 

Winn 

Hall 

Shriver 

NOT  VOTINO— ill 

Adair 

Bell.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Adams 

Berry 

Burton,  Calif. 

Albert 

BctUI 

Burton,  Utah 

Anderson, 

Blanton 

Button 

Tenn. 

Blatnik 

Chlsholm 

Ashbrook 

Brock 

Clawson.  Del 

Ashley 

Brotsman 

Clay 

AsplnaU 

Brown.  Calif. 

ConTera 

Barrett 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cramer 
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Culver 

Jones.  Ala 

Dttwson 

Kastenmeler 

Del»n«y 

King 

Devlne 

Ktrwan 

Dickinson 

Kleppe 

Dl«v:s 

Landt;rebe 

Dwyer 

Landriim 

Eckhardt 

Lessett 

Eshleman 

Lennon 

P»Uon 

Long.  La. 

Flndley 

Lont!.  Md. 

Fisher 

Lujan 

Ford. 

Lukens 

WUlUm  D 

McCarthy 

FT»ser 

McCloskev 

FreUni:huys«n 

Mcculloch 

Oallagber 

McKneally 

Gray 

KUthlas 

Ortfflths 

May 

Oubjer 

Monagan 

H»i,-an 

Morse 

Halpern 

Morton 

Hamilton 

Moss 

Hanna 

Myers 

Hanaen.  Wash 

Nichols 

Harrington 

O'Konskl 

Haya 

Ottlnger 

HelstcskI 

Pelly 

Hendersi  n 

Pepper 

Pettis 

PoweU 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Roudebiish 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St  On>!e 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Stokes 

Stubbletteld 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Ttague.  Tex. 

Tunney 

Watkins 

Wataon 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Charlea  H. 
Wydler 
Yates 
Zablockl 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof!  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Albert  with  Mr  Adair. 

Mrs.  Orifflths  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr  Delaney  with  Mr.  Morton 

Mr  Ashley  with  Sir.  Ashbrook. 

Mr  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Roudebusb. 

Mr  Fallon  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr  Button. 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr  Brotzman. 

Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr  Klepp«. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr  Landgrebe. 

Mr   Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr    Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Lukena. 

Mr  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr  Henderson  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr   Lujan 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Watson. 

Mr  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Culver  with  &Ir.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Plsber  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr  McCulIoch. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  King. 

iSi.  Pepper  with  Mr  Watkins 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with   Mr    Bell  of  California. 

Mr  NichoU  with  Mrs  May 

Mr   Mofs  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr  Monagan  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Esbleman. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  RalUback. 

Mr  Kastenmeler  with  Mr  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr  TaXt. 

Mr   Long  of  Loxilslana  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr  Rees  with  iti.  Pelly 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr   Clay  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Pettis 

B4r  Harrington  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr  Hagan  with  Mr  Rlegle. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  iii  Powell. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  changed  his  vote  from 

'nay"  to  "yea." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsldT  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
1049. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  TITLE  44.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  TO  FACILITATE 
THE  DISPOSAL  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT RECORDS  AND  TO  ABOLISH 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DISPOSITION  OF  EXECUTIVE  PA- 
PERS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  »H.R. 
14300)  to  amend  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  to  facilitate  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment records  without  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  their  continued  preservation, 
to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.    14300 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 33    (relating  to  disposal  of  records)    of 
title  44.  tinlted  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting    immediately    after    section     3303 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  3303a.  Examination    by    Administrator    of 
General    Services    of     lists    and 
schedules  of  recortls  lacking  pres- 
ervation value:  disposal  of  records 
"(a)   The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  examine  the  llsta  and  schedules 
submitted  to  him  under  section  3303  of  this 
title.   If  the  Administrator  determines   that 
any  of  the  records  listed  In  a  list  or  schedule 
submitted  to  bim  do  not.  or  will  not  after 
the  lapse  of  the  period  specified,  have  sufll- 
clent  administrative,  legal,  research,  or  other 
value  to  warrant  their  continued  preserva- 
tion by  the  Government,  he  may — 

"(I) notify  the  agency  to  that  effect:  and 
'•(2»  empower  the  agency  to  dispose  of 
those  records  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  3302  of  this  title. 
"(b)  Authorizations  granted  under  sched- 
ules submitted  to  the  Administrator  under 
section  3303(3)  of  this  title  shall  be  permis- 
sive and  not  mandatory. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  request  ad- 
vice and  C3unsel  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  any  particular  records 
under  this  chapter  whenever  he  considers 
that — 

"(1)  those  particular  records  may  be  of 
special  Interest  to  the  Congress:  or 

"(3)  consultation  with  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  disposal  of  those  particular  rec- 
ords Is  In  the  public  Interest. 
However,  this  subsection  does  not  require 
the  Administrator  to  request  such  advice  and 
counsel  as  a  regular  procedure  In  the  general 
disposal  of  records  under  this  chapter. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
disposal  of  records  under  this  chapter.  In- 


cluding general  descriptions  of  the  types  of 
records  disposed  of  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  he  considers  appropriate  to  keep  the 
Congress  fully  informed  regarding  the  dis- 
posal of  records  under  this  chapter.". 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  3308  (relating  to  dis- 
posal of  similar  records  where  prior  disposal 
was  authorized)  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  Con- 
gress". 

(b)  Section  3309  (reUUng  to  preservation 
of  claims  of  Government  until  settled  In 
General  Accounting  Offlce)  of  Utle  44.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "un- 
der sections  3306-3308  of  this  title  *  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "under  this  chapter". 

(c)  The  following  sections  of  chapter  33 
of  tttle  44,  United  States  Code,  are  hereby 
repealed: 

(1)  secUon  3304  (relating  to  lists  and 
schedules  of  records  lacking  preservation 
value  and  their  submission  to  Congress  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Ser\lces); 

(2)  section  3305  (relating  to  examination 
of  l^sts  and  schedules  by  the  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  for  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain records  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  report  of  that  Joint  commit- 
tee to  the  Congress) : 

(3)  section  3306  (relating  to  disposal  of 
records  by  agency  heads  upon  notification 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  of 
the  action  of  the  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee): and 

(4)  section  3307  (relating  to  disposal  of 
records  upon  failure  of  the  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  act). 

Sec.  3    The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  33 

of  title  44.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended 

by  striking  out — 

"3304.  LUts  and  schedules  of  recortls  lacking 
preservation  value:  submission  to 
Congress  by  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services. 

"3305.  Examination  of  list*  and  schedules  by 
Joint  congressional  committee  and 
report  to  Congress 

-3306.  Disposal  of  records  by  head  of  Gov- 
ernment agency  upon  notification 
by  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices of  action  by  Joint  congressional 
committee. 

"3307.  Disposal  of  records  upon  failure  of 
Joint  congressional  committee  to 
act." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"3303a.  Examination    by    Administrator    of 
General  Services  of  lists  and  sched- 
ules of  records  lacking  preservation 
value;  disposal  of  records". 
Sec.  4.  Section  2909  (relaUng  to  retention 

of  records)  of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  Is 

amended  by  striking  out  "approved  by  Con- 

g^ress"  wherever  occurring  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi ) .  Is  a  sccond  demanded? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  14300,  cosponsored 
bv  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi>  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Pettis)  ,  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers, would  amend  various  sections  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate 
the  disposal  of  Government  records  with- 
out sufficient  value  to  warrant  their  con- 
tinued preservation,  to  atmlish  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Execu- 
tive Papers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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This  bill  is  designed  to  vest  full  author- 
ity in  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  the  disposal  of  useless  executive 
papers,  a  function  which  has  been  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
since  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  The 
joint  committee  would  be  abolished  under 
this  act. 

Under  existing  law  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  submit  disposal  rec- 
ommendations to  the  General  Services 
Administration.  These  are  reviewed  in 
GSA  and  in  the  National  Archives  where 
they  are  subject  to  adjustment.  When 
agreement  at  the  agency  level  is  reached 
on  disposal  requests,  the  material  to  be 
disposed  of  is  catsQogued  and  assigned  a 
disposal  schedule.  This  schedule  in  the 
form  of  a  coded  reference  list  of  numbers 
is  referred  to  the  joint  committee  for  ap- 
propriate attention.  Members  of  the  joint 
committee  are  called  upon  to  approve  this 
disposal  schedule. 

Briefly,  the  basis  for  this  proposal  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  through- 
out the  United  States  and,  in  fact,  the 
world  which  are  involved  in  varying  de- 
grees. It  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  con- 
gressionsd  committee  to  maintain  a 
realistic  oversight  over  the  disposal  of 
executive  papers  because  of  the  com- 
plexity, volume,  and  location  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  material  concerned. 

The  bill  proposes  to  authorize  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Archives,  to 
handle  the  matter  at  that  level.  The  bill 
would  retain  a  certain  congressional 
oversight  in  that  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration would  be  able  to  refer  con- 
troversial matters  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  and  to  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee for  mediation  or  settlement. 

The  joint  committee,  as  authorized  in 
the  Reorganization  Act  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  Is  comprised  of  two 
House  Members  and  two  Senators.  There 
is  no  chairman,  no  separate  staff,  and 
the  committee  has  not  formally  met  at 
least  in  the  past  14  years.  The  paper- 
work involved  in  congressional  author- 
ization for  the  disposal  of  executive 
papers  has  always  been  handled  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Under  the  existing  arrange- 
ment, members  of  the  joint  committee 
are  called  upon  to  approve  disposal  lists 
and  schedules  about  which  they  have  no 
knowledge  beyond  the  recommendation 
of  the  General  Sen-ices  Administration. 
Further,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  it  is  im- 
practical to  attempt  to  develop  a  system 
which  would  give  the  joint  committee 
members  full  background  information  on 
the  disposal  requests. 

Both  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  National  Archives  are  in  full  sup- 
port and  recommend  passage  of  HR. 
14300. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  ex- 
ecutive papers  are  covered?  Does  this 
cover  the  papers  of  a  former  President? 

Mr.  DENT.  As  long  as  they  are  execu- 
tive records,  it  is  my  understanding  they 
would  come  imder  that  disposal  plan. 


Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  covers  Presidential 
papers  as  well  as  papers  of  other  execu- 
tive officers,  Cabinet  officers  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  DENT.  When  that  particular 
agency  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
papers  requests  that  the  material  be  dis- 
posed of.  then  the  GSA  makes  its  study 
and  decides  on  the  time  for  disposal  of 
such  papers.  The  move  to  dispose  of  the 
papers  must  originate  within  the  de- 
partment or  agency  that  has  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  suppose  there 
were  any  Presidential  papers  left,  for 
any  former  President  to  dispose  of.  They 
all  have  libraries,  and  I  understand  they 
take  everything  that  is  loose  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  stuff  that  is  not  loose  when 
they  leave  office. 

Will  this  have  anjrthing  to  do  with  a 
tax  exemption  or  the  appraisal  of  pa- 
pers? Let  me  put  the  question  this  way: 
Do  Presidents  take  a  tax  exemption  on 
papers  they  turn  over  to  libraries,  either 
the  library  that  bears  their  name  or  a 
university  library? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man what  he  thinks  about  that. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

This  is  really  irrelevtmt  to  the  issue. 
The  point  is  that  this  subcommittee  did 
not  have  anjrthing  to  say  about  disposing 
of  the  papers  anyway.  We  did  not  know 
what  they  were.  I,  as  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  received  a  list  of  num- 
bers from  the  executive  department. 
When  I  made  some  inquiry  as  to  what  I 
was  signing  to  be  disposed  of.  nobody 
knew.  It  was  at  that  point  I  decided  that 
the  subcommittee  was  performing  an 
absolutely  useless  function. 

It  w£is  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration which  reviews  reports  from  the 
various  departments,  and  that  is  not  just 
Presidential  papers  but  other  papers, 
such  as  Defense  Department  papers.  The 
Agricultural  Department  and  all  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  submit  lists  of  doc- 
uments they  feel  should  be  disposed  of  to 
the  General  Services  Administrator,  who 
then  authorizes  their  disposition  subject 
to  the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Executive  Papers. 

I  felt  that  was  a  totally  useless  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  have  to  say.  in 
view  of  the  explanation  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  it  must 
be  more  than  an  exercise  in  futility  to 
be  confronted  with  a  situation  of  this 
kind. 

I  can  understand  the  reason  for  the 
legislation,  but  I  am  still  curious  about 
these  Presidential  papers  and  the  papers 
of  certain  other  executives  of  the 
Government. 

Will  this  cover  the  papers  of  Members 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Congress  is  not  an  execu- 
tive agency;  not  yet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
bill.  We  are  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from    Michigan  (Mr.  Nkdzi) 


and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Pettis)  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  neces- 
sity for  this  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  a  rather  unusual  but  a 
very  encouraging  sign,  when  we  see  Mem- 
bers ap(>ointed  to  a  committee  who  can 
bring  back  to  us  the  information  that 
the  committee  serves  no  useful  purpose 
and  the  recommendation  that  it  be  abol- 
ished. I  hope  this  bill  will  set  some 
kind  of  a  precedent.  Its  passage  will 
streamline  operations  and  save  tax  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl— H.R.  14300— 
provides  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  an  opportunity  to  help  streamline 
the  procedures  to  handle  the  job  of 
evaluating  and  disposing  of  useless  ex- 
ecutive papers  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  a  nonessential  committee  of 
Congress. 

Creation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  un- 
doubtedly was  based  on  soimd  enough 
reasoning  originally.  It  was  established 
to  provide  the  machinery  to  make  the 
final  decisions  as  to  the  disposition  of 
papers  of  the  executive  agencies  and,  by 
agreement,  of  the  courts. 

Under  the  present  system  the  heads 
of  the  agencies  of  Government  submit 
to  the  General  Services  Administration 
lists  and  schedules  of  records  which  they 
believe  do  not  have  sufficient  value  to 
warrant  their  retention.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration reviews  the  proposals  and  for- 
wards to  Congress  the  lists  of  records 
when  he  agrees  that  they  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  retain.  The  lists  come  to 
the  joint  committee  for  final  approval 
authorizing  disposal  of  the  records. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  ap- 
proval by  the  joint  committee  of  pro- 
posals to  dispose  of  records  can  be  noth- 
ing more  than  perfunctory  since  it  is 
impossible  to  review  and  evaluate  even 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  documents  said 
records  involved. 

In  essence,  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee are  expected  to  sign  lists  author- 
izing the  disposal  of  records  when  they 
have  no  information  as  to  their  content 
and  as  a  practical  matter  no  way  to  find 
out. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers  and  provide  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  could  empower 
the  various  agencies  to  dispose  of  the 
records  in  line  with  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  GSA  covering  disposal  of 
records. 

To  assist  the  Administrator  in  carrying 
out  this  authority,  the  bill  provides  that 
if  it  is  considered  that  any  particular 
records  may  be  of  special  interest  to  Con- 
gress or  consultation  with  Congress  about 
the  disposal  of  any  particular  records  is 
in  the  public  interest,  he  may  request 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congressional  oversight  is  also  main- 
tained under  the  bill  in  that  it  provides 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  an  aimual  report  to  Coti- 
gress  concerning  the  disposal  of  records 
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under  this  bill,  to  Include  such  informa- 
tion as  the  description  of  the  type  of  rec- 
ords to  be  disposed  of  and  other  informa- 
tion deemed  appropriate  to  keep  Congress 
fully  informed. 

IAt.  Spealter,  I  believe  the  approach 
embodied  in  H.R.  14300  is  reasonable  and 
sotmd.  It  would  eliminate  a  nonessential 
committee  here  in  the  Congress  and 
would  provide  more  efficient  machinery 
within  the  executive  branch  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  disposing  of  records,  doc- 
xmients,  and  other  materials  which  are 
determined  to  be  no  longer  needed.  I  urge 
the  House  to  support  H.R.  14300. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Neozi)  . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gent'eman  from 
Idaho  for  his  support.  In  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  Pettis  >  I  would  like  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
sut)committee  'Mr.  Dent>  for  cooperat- 
ing and  sharing  the  same  kinds  of  con- 
cerns that  we  had  about  this  joint  com- 
mittee. Without  his  help  this  bill  would 
not  be  on  the  floor  today  I  think  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress  should  be  grateful  for 
his  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  R  14300  was  Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  California 
•  Mr.  Prnis)  and  myself  and  has  as  its 
purpose  the  abolition  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  ExecuUve 
Papers. 

The  bill  would  vest  authority  In  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  the 
disposal  of  useless  execuUve  papers,  a 
function  under  the  nominal  Jurisdiction 
of  the  aforementioned  Joint  committee 
since  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

When  Congressman  Prms  and  I  were 
assigned  as  the  House  Members  on  this 
four-man  Joint  committee  we  soon  dis- 
covered that  we  had  no  meaningful  role 
to  play  in  the  disposition  of  the  moim- 
tains  of  executive  papers  which  had  been 
selected  for  elimination. 

The  established  procedure  calls  for  the 
head  of  each  agency  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment to  submit  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  a  list  of  papers  for 
disposition.  The  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  m  turn,  forwards  the  list 
to  Congress  where  it  is  passed  on  to  the 
Joint  committee  for  perfunctory  ap- 
proval. 

Each  member  of  the  Joint  committee 
me  ely  efBxes  his  signature  to  a  sheet 
listing  numbers  and  the  names  of  de- 
partments with  no  other  description. 
There  is  no  chairman,  no  separate  staff, 
and  no  meetings.  Indeed.  I  am  told  that 
the  committee  has  not  met  in  at  least 
the  past  14  years. 

I  believe  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration can  handle  the  matter  in  its 
entirety.  However,  our  bill  would  retain 
some  congressional  oversight  In  that 
GSA  would  refer  any  controversial  mat- 
ters to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senate  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee  for  meditation 
or  settlement. 

The  need  to  dispose  of  useless  papers, 
film.  X-rays,  and  so  forth,  is  unques- 
tioned. Disposal  saves  money  and  space. 


I  do  not  think  that  It  is  pracUcal  to  try 
to  develop  a  system  where  the  Joint  com- 
mittee would  get  more  deeply  involved. 
The  General  Ser\ices  Administration 
should  be  able  to  handle  the  Job. 

The  history  of  Congress  indicates  a 
proliferation  of  committees,  subcommit- 
tees, and  Joint  committees,  a  prolifera- 
tion that  is  rarely  checked 

This  is  one  small  case  where  abolition 
of  one  small  committee  will  be  utterly 
painless. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  committee 
will  never  be  missed. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
14300,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

TO  INCREASE  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 
UNDER  SHERMAN  ANTITRUST  ACT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
14116)  to  increase  criminal  penalties 
under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.  14116 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 1,  2.  and  3  of  the  Act  of  July  3.  1890 
(26  Stat.  209).  as  amended,  are  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out.  In  each  sec- 
tion where  It  appears,  the  phrase  "fine  not 
exceeding  flfty  thousand  dollars"  and  In  each 
instance  rubetltutlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  •  flne  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  If  a  corporation  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  If  any  other  person." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  CEXLER  asked  and  was  grtven 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  14116 
increases  from  $50,000  to  $500,000  the 
maximum  fine  which  may  be  imposed 
upon  a  corporation  in  a  criminal  suit  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act — 
15  United  States  Code  1,  2.  and  3.  At  the 
present  time  the  maximum  penalty  which 
may  be  imposed  upon  conviction  for  each 
count  of  an  indictment  under  the  Sher- 
man Act  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,000, 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  year,  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  HH. 
14116  makes  no  change  In  the  penalties 
applicable  to  natural  persons.  The  court 
will  continue  to  exercise  discretion  In  the 
Imposition  of  punishment  after  consider- 


ation of  the  gravity  and  duration  of  the 
offense,  its  consequences  upon  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  the  need  to  deter  fu- 
ture practices  of  comparable  nature. 

When  the  Sherman  Act  was  enacted 
in  1890.  it  provided  for  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  l)oth.  Shortly  thereafter 
there  were  complaints  that  the  flne.  the 
penalty  applicable  to  corfwrate  violators, 
was  inadequate  and  that  effective  anti- 
trust enforcement  required  sanctions 
that  would  have  more  significance  In 
corporate  financial  operations. 

Notwithstanding  these  complaints  and 
the  manifest  inadequacy  of  the  fine  as  a 
deterrent  when  comi-ared  to  profits  real- 
izable to  a  corporation  from  illegal  prac- 
tices, no  change  was  made  in  the  penalty 
for  65  years.  In  1955.  the  only  time  the 
penalty  provision  had  been  amended,  the 
maximum  fines  for  both  individuals  and 
corporations  were  increased  to  $50,000. 

The  inadequacy  that  was  corrected  in 
1955  is  once  again  apparent.  The  amount 
of  the  maximum  fine  available  to  deter 
criminal  activities  is  paltry  when  com- 
pared to  the  additional  profits  that  may 
flow  from  the  violation.  The  fine  is  so  low 
that  it  may  be  regarded  by  some  corpo- 
rate executives  as  a  good  business  risk. 

The  Attorney  General  urges  prompt 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  At- 
torney General  in  his  letter  stated: 
OmcE  or  THE  Attorney  Ocneral. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  29,  1969. 
The  SPEAKxa. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAa  Mb  Speaice«:  There  Is  enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  legislative  proposal  "To  Increase  crim- 
inal penalties  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act." 

This  proposal  would  Increase  from  •50.000 
to  WOO.OOO  the  maximum  fine  which  may  be 
Imposed  upon  a  corporation  for  a  criminal 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  (15  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.)  These  violations  Involve  prtnclpally 
prlce-flxlng.  boycotting,  allocation  of  cus- 
tomers, and  allocation  of  territories.  It  would 
effect  no  change  In  the  fine  with  respect  to 
natural  persons. 

The  maximum  flne  for  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  was  Increased  to 
S50.000  In  1955.  Since  that  time  the  assets 
and  profits  of  corporations  have  increased 
dramatically,  while  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  has  decreased  greatly.  Conse- 
quently, the  basic  purpose  of  such  a  fine — 
to  punish  offenders  and  to  deter  potential 
offenders — are  frustrated  because  the  addi- 
tional proflU  available  through  prolonged 
violation  of  the  law  can  far  exceed  the  pen- 
alty which  may  be  Imposed.  The  $50,000  stat- 
utory maximum  makes  fines  In  criminal 
antitrust  cases  trivial  for  major  corporate 
defendants. 

To  maintain  the  Intended  effect  of  the 
maximum  flne  established  In  the  1955 
amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act,  which  Is 
related  to  corporate  proflts  of  fourteen  years 
ago.  the  Increase  Is  obviously  needed. 

It  Is  also  needed  as  an  additional  tool  with 
which  to  combat  organized  crime.  The  In- 
creased penalty  will  constitute  a  more  effec- 
tive deterrent  against  the  Invasion  or  conduct 
of  leglUmate  business  by  criminal  organiza- 
tions In  ways  which  violate  the  antitrust 
laws. 

This  proposed  Increase  would  be  of  valu- 
able assistance  In  the  effective  enforcement 
of  the  Sherman  Act  In  regard  to  large  corpo- 
rations without  placing  an  undue  hardship 
upon  small  business  enterprises.  There  Is  no 
minimum  flne  provision  and  the  court*  and 
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this  Department  would  continue  to  exercise 
discretion  In  the  Imposition  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  fines. 

The  Department  of  Justice  urges  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  important  measure. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this   proposal   from   the   standpoint   of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  urging  the  en- 
actment of  the  Nixon  administration's 
bill  to  increase  certain  criminal  penalties 
under  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  Sherman  Acts  strictures  against 
contracts,  combinations  or  conspiracies 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  against  monop- 
olization seek  to  guarantee  a  vital  econ- 
omy in  which  free  competition  can  as- 
sure consimiers  the  best  possible  product 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Of  such 
fundamental  Importance  is  the  Sherman 
Act  in  the  attainment  of  this  goal  that 
its  violation  is  deemed  criminal  conduct. 
As  originally  enacted  in  1890.  the  act 
provided  for  a  maximum  fine  of  $5,000. 
Hopelessly  inadequate  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act  by  large  wealthy  corpora- 
tions, nevertheless,  the  penalty  was  not 
increased  imtil  1955,  when,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work  of  Attorney  General 
Brownell's  National  Committee  To  Study 
the  Antitrust  Laws,  a  maximum  flne  of 
$50,000  was  enacted. 

Even  if  tlie  1955  increase  was  adequate 
then  to  prevent  price  fixing,  division  of 
markets,  and  monopolization,  such  de- 
terrence has  been  dramatically  undercut 
by  greatly  increased  corporate  proflts 
and  by  inflation-caused  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  Today,  most  corporations  can, 
in  cynical,  calculated  disrespect  for  the 
law  and  for  the  vitally  Important  inter- 
ests the  law  seeks  to  protect,  shrug  off 
the  minimal  penalties  as  a  minor  irri- 
tant, slightly  increasing  their  cost  of 
doing  business.  Such  arrogant  defiance 
cf  the  law  cannot  be  tolerated.  While 
preserving  the  current  maximum  flne 
under  the  act  with  respect  to  natural 
persons,  this  bill  will  help  restore  respect 
for  law  by  insuring  a  strong  contem- 
porary deterrent  for  corporate  violators 
of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  Nixon  administration  will  not  coim- 
tenance  disrespect  for  laws,  whether  on 
the  streets  or  in  corporate  board  rooms. 
I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pu- 

CINSKI). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  However,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  could 
give  use  some  idea  as  to  how  well  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  is  working,  in  his 
opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  re«wons  for 
this  continuing  inflation  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  competitive 
enterprise  being  eliminated  in  this  coun- 


try, particularly  in  the  new  or  so-called 
new  phenomena  of  conglomerates,  where 
under  the  guise  of  diversification  they  go 
in  and  buy  up  a  company  and  then 
quietly  put  it  out  of  business  or  close  it 
down  as  being  inefficient  and  unprofit- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  field  of  competi- 
tion I  have  had  many  small  business- 
men, particularly  in  the  distributive  in- 
dustry, complain  to  me  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  compete  are  becom- 
ing ever  and  ever  smaller,  whereas  the 
large  corporations  such  as  those  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business  and  the  vari- 
ous other  enterprises,  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman today  has  practically  no  chance 
to  survive  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  probably  within  the  next 
one-half  decade  there  will  not  be  any 
small  businessmen  left  in  America  be- 
cause they  are  being  swallowed  up  every 
day  by  the  mergers  and  the  monopolistic 
activities  of  our  large  corporations. 

So,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  by  mak- 
ing the  penalties  larger  without  switually 
improving  the  machinery  for  the  allevi- 
ation of  the  ills  of  the  aggrieved  small 
business  concerns  whereby  they  could  get 
some  assistance  is  very  meaningless. 

I  do  not  have  the  Immediate  statistics 
before  me,  but  I  got  the  feeling  in  talk- 
ing to  my  business  people  in  my  dis- 
trict  

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman  will  yield,  is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing me  a  question  or  making  a  speech? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  asking  the  chair- 
man to  say  whether  or  not  the  state- 
ments made  to  me  by  small  businessmen 
in  my  district  to  the  effect  that  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  more  difficult  for 
small  businesses  to  stay  afioat,  especially 
in  view  of  the  monopolistic  practices 
which  are  being  carried  on  by  the  large 
corporations,  if  there  is  any  merit  to 
these  claims  that  what  is  being  done  is 
within  the  framework  of  this  act. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  might  interest  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  appointed 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5,  to  make  an  inquiry  in  depth 
into  the  growth  of  conglomerate  corpo- 
rations. Tliese  conglomerates,  they  al- 
leged, barge  in  on  small  industries,  and 
even  large  industries,  and  take  them  over 
without  the  consent  of  their  managers. 
Sometimes  there  are  rather  unusual 
methods  and  means  used  to  gain  control 
through  devious  methods. 

We  have  been  conducting  these  hear- 
ings for  several  months,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue these  hearings.  Quite  hopefully  we 
will  bring  forth  some  constructive  legis- 
lation that  will  prevent  some  of  the  evil 
activities  of  these  so-called  conglom- 
crsitcs. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  there  is  any  hope  of 
seeing  that  legislation  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  this  year? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
we  may  be  able  to  get  something  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  The  hearings 


will  go  on  for  about  2  more  months.  Then 
we  will  deliberate  and  hopefully  come 
up  with  some  solution  by  way  of  changes 
in  legislation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  14116. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.        

AMENDING  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  TO  AUTHORIZE  WAIVER  OF 
CLAIMS  OF  UNITED  STATES  ARIS- 
ING OUT  OF  CERTAIN  ERRONEOUS 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  13582)  to  amend  titles  5,  10,  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  certain  erroneous  pay- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 13582 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 165  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended — 

(1)   by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"§  2774  Claims  for  overpayment  of  pay  and 
allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  allowances 
"(a)  A  claim  of  the  United  States  against 
a  person  arising  out  of  an  erroneous  pay- 
ment of  any  pay  and  allowances,  other  than 
travel  and  transportation  allowances,  made 
before  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion to  or  on  behaU  of  a  member  or  former 
member  of  the  uniformed  services,  as  defined 
in  section  101(3)  of  title  37,  the  coUectlon 
of  which  would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience  and  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  waived  In  whole 
or  In  part  by — 

"(l)   the  Comptroller  C3eneral;   or 
"(2)   the  Secretary  concerned,  as  defined 
in  section  101(5)   of  title  37.  when— 

"(A)  the  claim  Is  In  an  amount  aggre- 
gating not  more  than  $500; 

"(B)  the  claim  Is  not  the  subject  of  an 
exception  made  by  the  ComptroUer  General 
In  the  account  of  any  accountable  officer  or 
official;  and 

"(Ci  the  waiver  U  made  In  accordance 
with  standards  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  or  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  as  the  case  may  be.  may  not 
exercise  his  authority  under  this  section  to 
waive  any  claim — 

"(1)  if.  in  his  opinion,  there  exists,  in 
connection  with  the  claim,  an  Indication  of 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault,  or  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  member  or 
any  other  person  having  an  Interest  m  ob- 
taliilns  a  waiver  of  the  claim;  or 

"(2)  alter  the  expiration  of  three  years 
immediately  following  the  date  on  which  the 
erroneous  payment  of  pay  and  allowances, 
other  than  travel  and  transportation  aUow- 
ances,  was  discovered. 
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"(Ci  A  pprscn  who  has  repaid  to  the 
United  States  all  or  p*rt  of  the  amount  of  a 
ciaim.  wuh  respect  to  which  a  waiver  Is 
granted  under  this  section.  Is  entitled,  to 
the  extent  oi  the  waiver,  to  refund,  by  the 
department  concerned  at  the  time  of  the 
erroneous  p.tyment  of  the  amount  repaid 
to  the  United  States.  If  he  applies  to  that 
department  (or  that  refund  within  two  years 
following  the  effective  date  of  the  waiver. 
The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay  from  cur- 
rent applicaole  appropriations  that  refund 
In  accordance  with   this  section. 

"(d)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  any  accountable  officer  or  official, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amounts 
with  respect  to  which  collection  by  the 
United  Stales  Is  waived  under  this  section. 

"(e)  An  erroneous  payment,  the  collection 
of  which  is  waived  under  this  section.  Is  con- 
•Iderea  a  valid   p.^yment  for  all  purposes. 

"(f)  This  section  does  not  affect  any  au- 
thority under  any  other  law  to  litigate,  set- 
tle, compmilse.  or  waive  any  claim  of  the 
United  States  ":   and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"2774.  Claims  for  overpayment  of  pay  and 
allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation   allowances." 

Sec.  2  Chapter  7  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )   by  adding  the  following  new  section : 
"716.  Claims  for  overpayment  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances,    other     than     travel     and 
transportation  allowances 

"(a)  A  claim  of  the  United  States  against 
»  person  arising  out  of  an  erroneous  pay- 
ment of  any  pay  and  allowances,  other  than 
travel  and  transportation  allowances,  made 
before  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  or  on  behalf  of  a  member  or  former 
member  of  the  National  Guard,  the  collec- 
tion of  which  would  be  against  equity  and 
g^ood  conscience  and  not  In  the  best  Inter- 
eat  of  the  United  States,  may  be  waived  In 
whole  or  In  part  by — 

"(1)   the  Comptroller  General;   or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  concerned,  as  defined 
la  section   101(5)    of  title  37.  when — 

"(A)  the  claim  Is  In  an  amount  aggre- 
gating not  more  than  >500: 

"(B)  the  claim  Is  not  the  subject  of  an 
exception  made  by  the  Comptroller  General 
In  the  account  of  any  accountable  officer  or 
official;  and 

"(C)  the  waiver  Is  made  In  accordance 
with  standards  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  or  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  as  the  case  nuy  be.  may 
not  exercise  his  authority  under  this  section 
to  waive  any  claim — 

"(1)  If.  In  his  opinion,  there  exists.  In  con- 
nection with  the  claim,  an  Indication  of 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault,  or  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  member  or  any 
other  person  having  an  Interest  In  obtaining 
a  waiver  of  the  claim:  or 

"(3)  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  im- 
mediately following  the  date  on  which  the 
erroneous  payment  of  pay  and  allowances, 
other  than  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances, was  discovered. 

"(c)  A  person  who  has  repaid  to  the  United 
States  all  or  part  of  the  amount  of  a  claim, 
with  respect  to  which  a  waiver  Is  granted  un- 
der this  section.  Is  entitled,  to  the  extent  of 
the  waiver,  to  refund,  by  the  department 
concerned  at  the  time  of  the  erroneous  pay- 
ment, of  the  amount  repaid  to  the  United 
States.  If  he  applies  to  that  department  for 
that  refund  within  two  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  waiver  The  Secretary 
concerned  shall  pay  from  current  applicable 
appropriations  that  refund  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(d)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  any  accountable  officer  or  official. 


full  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amounts 
with  respect  to  which  collection  by  the 
United  States  is  waived  under  this  section. 

"(e)  An  erroneous  payment,  the  collec- 
tion of  which  Is  waived,  'inder  this  section. 
Is  considered  a  valid  payment  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

"(f)  This  section  does  not  alTect  any  au- 
thority under  any  other  law  to  litigate,  settle, 
compromise,  or  waive  any  claim  of  the  United 
States.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"71d.  Claims  (or  overpayment  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances, other  than  travel  and 
transportation  allowances." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  55  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.   Is  amended   as   follows: 

( 1 )  Section  5584  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  catchline 
"and  allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  and  relocation  ex- 
penses": 

(B)  Inserting  after  "pay"  In  subsection  (a) 
"and  allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  and  relocation  ex- 
penses payable  under  section  5724a  of  this 
title": 

(C)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
Uon  (b)(1): 

(D)  striking  out  from  subsection  (b)(2) 
"the  effective  date  of  this  section"  and  in- 
serting "October  21.  1068"  In  place  thereof: 
and 

(E)  substituting  ";  or"  for  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (b)(2)  and  adding  a 
new  paragraph  (3)  to  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  after  the  expiration  of  three  years 
Immediately  following  the  date  on  which  the 
erroneous  payment  of  allowances  was  discov- 
ered or  three  years  immediately  following  the 
effective  d.ite  of  the  amendment  authorizing 
the  waiver  of  allowances,  whichever  Is  later." 

(2)  The  analyses  Is  amended  by  adding 
"and  allowances,  other  than  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances  and  relocation  ex- 
penses" after  "pay"  In   Item  5584. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
cbjection.  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yie'd? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Philbin  ) . 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose cf  the  bill  as  reported  is  to  amend 
titles  5,  10,  and  32  of  the  United  States 
Cede  to  provide  uniform  statutory  au- 
thority to  relieve  members  of  the  iml- 
formed  services  and  the  National  Guard 
of  erroneous  payments  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances, other  than  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances,  under  certain  conditions. 

The  proposed  statutory  language 
would  provide  the  same  general  author- 
ity for  the  waiver  of  claims,  now  con- 
tained In  secUon  5584  of  UUe  5,  United 


States  Code,  applying  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  for 
erroneous  payment  of  pay. 

In  short,  existing  law  contains  ade- 
quate authority  to  permit  the  waiver  of 
claims  for  overpayments  of  pay  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— 5584  of  title  5.  This  authority 
would  now  be  extended  to  include  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

BACKGROUND 

Existing  law  does  not  provide  adequate 
authority  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  remit  or  cancel  In- 
debtedness of  uniformed  services  per- 
sonnel iv  all  cases  in  which  equity  and 
good  conscience  suggest  that  such  action 
would  Be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
VS.  Government. 

As  a  consequence  cf  this  deficiency, 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
favorably  reported,  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. H.R.  2629,  House  Report  No.  1304. 
a  bill  which  would  have  satisfied  this 
deficiency  in  the  statutes.  This  legislation 
was  passed  by  the  House  imanimously  on 
May  6.  1968.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  on  the  legislation  and  it  died 
with  the  termination  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  proposal  before  the  House  today  is 
one  reported  favorably  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  would  have  a  similar  ob- 
jective to  that  contained*  in  H.R,  2629, 
previously  passed  by  the  House. 
rcATusEs   or  the   bill 

I.    WAIVE*    AUTHORITT 

The  authority  to  waive  overpayments, 
and  so  forth,  will  be  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  service  concerned,  when  the 
amount  does  not  exceed  $500. 

If  the  amount  exceeds  $500,  the  remis- 
sion authority  will  be  vested  in  the 
Comptroller  General. 

2.    CRITERIA    FOR    WArVER 

Waivers  would  be  authorized  in  in- 
stances where  an  erroneous  payment 
was  received  in  good  faith  and  without 
any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son involved. 

3.    RCTROACTIVrrY 

Action  to  obtain  a  cancellation  or  re- 
mission of  indebtedness  must  be  made 
within  3  years  of  the  discovery  of  the 
overpayment.  This  relatively  short  ret- 
roactive feature  was  established  by  the 
committee  to  preclude  an  avalsmche  of 
claims  previously  denied. 

4.    rREQt/ENCT    OF   t7SX 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any 
certainty  the  number  of  cases  which 
might  arise  imder  this  authority.  How- 
ever, based  upon  current  departmental 
experience,  it  is  believed  that  the  occa- 
sion for  use  of  this  authority  would  be 
relatively  small  in  number.  See  page  4 
of  House  Report  Np.  1304  on  H.R.  2629. 

S.   nSCAL  ASPECTS 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  not 
result  in  any  requirement  for  increased 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

S.  DKPABTMZNTAI.  POSITION 

The  executive  branch  supisorts  enact- 
ment of  the  leei&lation. 


I 


SUMMARY 

This  bill.  H.R.  13582.  will,  if  enacted, 
provide  members  and  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  with  the  same  op- 
portunity to  obtain  waiver  or  remission 
of  indebtedness  now  provided  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government, 

In  the  absence  of  this  legislative  en- 
actment, there  will  be  no  adequate  relief 
available  to  provide  for  meritorious  cases 
other  than  through  private  relief  legis- 
lation. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and 
since  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
previously  acted  favorably  on  legislation 
which  has  this  objective.  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.   13582.  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  titles  10  and  32  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  uniform  author- 
ity to  relieve  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  the  National  Guard  of  er- 
roneous payments  of  pay  and  allowances, 
other  than  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances, under  certain  conditions.  The 
provisions    concerning    the    uniformed 
services  and  the  National  Guard  follow 
closely  the  language  of  section  5584  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  which 
presently  provides  such  authority  for  the 
waiver  of  claims  against  civilian  employ- 
ees for  erroneous  payments  of  pay.  The 
bill  would  also  amend  section  5584  to 
provide  authority  to  waive  overpayments 
of    allowances    other   than    travel    and 
transportation  allowances  and  relocation 
expenses  of  civilian  employees. 

The  bill  H.R.  13582  is  a  revised  bill 
which  contains  the  changes  suggested  In 
the  reports  and  In  the  course  of  a  hear- 
ing  on  the  eariler  bill.   H.R.   7363.   of 
the  present  Congress.  The  bill  now  being 
considered  Includes  language  suggested 
by  the  Interested  departments  and  the 
Comptroller  General.  The   language  of 
the  two  sections  this  bill  would  add  to 
titles  10  and  32  closely  follows  the  lan- 
guage now  found  In  section  5584  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  This  sec- 
tion was  added  to  title  5  by  Public  Law 
90-616  in  1968  and  authorizes  the  waiver 
of  overpayments  of  pfty  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  an  executive  agency  when  col- 
lection would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience  and  not  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  States.  However,  since  the 
law  did  not  refer  to  military  persormel 
or  personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
the  same  relief  cannot  be  granted  them. 
Therefore,  the  basic  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  correct  this  Inequity  and  provide 
the  same  type  of  waiver  authority  to 
uniformed  services  personnel  as  is  now 
available  to  civilian  employees. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  bill  provides 
wsdver  authority  for  pay  and  allowances 
other  than  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances. The  reference  to  such  allow- 
ances was  necessary  in  order  to  place 
uniformed  services  personnel  on  a  par 
with  civilian  employees.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  In  addition  to  basic  pay.  per- 
sonnel of  the  uniformed  services  receive 
regular  nontravel  allowances  which  actu- 
ally form  a  part  of  the  regular  military 
compensation  received  by  them.  Still, 
there  are  instances  where  civilian  per- 
sormel are  paid  u  similar  type  of  allow- 


ance so  It  Is  proper  that  the  waiver  au- 
thority of  title  5  extend  to  this  type  of 
allowance.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  necessary  amendment  of 
section  5584  of  title  5. 

The  allowances  included  within  the 
waiver  authority  provided  in  this  bill  do 
not  include  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances of  military  personnel.  Similarly, 
the  waiver  will  not  extend  to  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  and  relocation 
expenses  of  civilian  personnel.  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  allowances  of 
this  category  are  not  regular  payments 
received  by  the  individual  but  rather  are 
allowances  paid  in  connection  with  a 
single  move.  They  therefore  partake  of  a 
special  allowance  rather  than  a  regular 
payment  which  Is  more  In  the  nature  of 
pay.  On  the  advice  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  committee  limited 
the  waiver  authority  defined  in  the  bill  In 
this  manner. 

I  feel  that  the  considerations  which 
prompted  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
90-616  which  added  section  5584  concern- 
ing waiver  of  civilian  pay  to  title  5  are 
clearly  relevant  to  the  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered. The  legislative  history  of  that 
law  reflects  an  awareness  of  the  need  for 
this  waiver  authority  vmder  present  day 
conditions.  The  Senate  report  on  the  bill 
observed  that  employees  who  received 
payments  in  good  faith  are  unaware  of 
any    error    when    such    administrative 
errors  are  made  In  Interpreting  those 
laws,  and  that  waiver  authority  provides 
a  practical  and  just  solution  in  many  in- 
stances. That  report  pointed  out  that  a 
general  policy  should  be  established  to 
waive  such  claims  rather  than  limiting 
relief  to  the  ofttimes  uncertain    remedy 
of  private  legislation.  That  policy  has 
been  established  by  the  Congress  In  the 
enactment  of  waiver  authority  for  over- 
payments to  civilian  employees.  It  Is  only 
right  and  equitable  that  equivalent  au- 
thority be  granted  concerning  overpay- 
ments to  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices.   H.R.    13582    has    been    carefully 
drafted  to  accomplish  this  result.  I  urge 
that  the  bill  with  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  favorably  considered. 


ANALYSIS    or   THE   BILL 

Sections  1  and  2:  Section  1  would  add 
a  new  section  2774  to  chapter  165  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
authority  for  a  waiver  of  a  claim  of  the 
United  States  against  a  person  arising 
out  of  an  erroneous  payment  of  pay  and 
allowances,  other  than  transportation  al- 
lowances, to  or  on  behalf  of  a  member  or 
former  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
when  the  collection  of  the  amount 
claimed  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience  and  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  Section  2 
would  add  a  new  section  716  to  chapter  7 
of  titie  32  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  similar  authority  for  the  waiver 
of  a  claim  of  the  United  States  against 
a  person  arising  out  of  an  erroneous 
payment  of  pay  and  allowances  other 
than  transportation  Eillowances.  to  or 
on  behalf  of  a  member  or  former  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Guard  when  the  col- 
lection of  the  amount  claimed  would 
be  against  equity  and  good  conscience 
and  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 


States.  The  provisions  of  both  section 
2774  and  section  716  as  to  the  official 
authorized  to  grant  the  waiver  of  the 
restrictions  and  statutory  limitations  as 
to  that  authority,  parallel  those  of  sec- 
tion 5584  of  tiUe  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  providing  similar  waiver  authority 
as  to  erroneous  payment  of  pay  to  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Government.  How- 
ever, while  section  5584  of  title  5  permits 
the  waiver  of  erroneous  payments  dating 
back  to  July   1,   1960,  this  bill  in  the 
sections  to  be  added  to  titles  10  and  32 
would  only   authorize  consideration  of 
claims  for  waiver  "after  the  expiration 
of  3  years  immediately  following  the  date 
on  which  the  erroneous  payment  of  pay 
and  allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  allowances,  was  discov- 
ered." Again,  as  provided  in  section  5534 
of  title  5.  a  person  granted  a  waiver  of 
an  erroneous  payment  Is  given  a  2-year 
period  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
waiver  to  apply  for  a  refimd.  That  refund 
is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  waiver. 
The  committee  feels  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant point  for  a  partial  waiver  can  be 
made  in  Ught  of  all  of  the  circumstances 
in  a  case  in  order  to  accomplish  justice 
and  equity  In  a  given  situation.  The  bill 
recognizes  this  fact  by  providing  that 
any  refund  will  be  limited  by  the  amount 
waived. 

The   presently   effective   language   of 
section    5584   of   tlUe    5    provides   that 
claims  arising  out  of  erroneous  payments 
to  civilian  employees  of  executive  agen- 
cies may  be  waived  in  whole  or  in  part 
where  the  collection  would  be  against, 
equity  and  good  conscience  and  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  new  sections  to  be  added  to  tities  10 
and  32  differ  in  that  section  2774  refers 
to   payments   to   "members   or   former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services"  and 
section  716  refers  to  "member  or  former 
member  of  the  National  Guard."  As  has 
been  noted,  the  wtdver  authority,  in  ad- 
dition to  applying  to  "pay"  would  also 
extend  to  "allowsmces,  other  than  travel 
and  transportation  allowances."  The  ex- 
perience of  the  committee  has  been  that 
the  term  "pay"  is  too  restrictive  and  the 
present  waiver  authority  has  been  held 
not  to  apply  to  certain  payments  of  al- 
lowances   to    civilian    personnel.    This 
would  be  even  more  true  in  the  case  of 
military  personnel  who  receive  regular 
allowances  which  are  very  similar  to  pay- 
ments of  compensation  but  technically 
would  not  qualify  as  "pay."  This  bill  is 
intended  to  correct  the  present  inequity 
in  the  law  which  makes  it  possible  to 
waive   overpayments   made   to   civilian 
employees  but  provides  no  such  authority 
for  military  persormel.  In  line  with  this 
principle  of  equal  consideration,  section 
3  of  the  bill  provides  for  amendments  to 
section  5584  of  titie  5  so  that  that  sec- 
tion will  also  contain  parallel  provisions 
authority  to  waive  erroneous  payment  of 
similar  allowances  to  civilian  persormel 
to  that  provided  In  the  new  sections  in 
tities  10  and  32. 

Both  sections  provide  that  the  author- 
ity to  waive  claims  is  vested  in  the 
Comptroller  General  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Second,  such  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Secretary  concerned  "as 
defined  in  section  101(5)  of  titie  37"  to 
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waive  claims  of  not  more  than  $500  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  A  claim  which 
is  the  subject  of  an  exception  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  in  the  account 
of  any  accountable  oCQcer  or  official  can- 
not be  waived  by  the  Secretary  under 
either  section  2774  of  title  10  or  section 
716  of  title  32.  The  purpose  of  the  ref- 
erence to  section  101 1 5)  of  title  37  In 
defining  "the  Secretary  concerned"  is  to 
refer  to  the  Secretary  who  has  author- 
ity over  each  of  the  uniformed  services 
as  would  be  covered  by  section  2774  of 
title  10.  and  the  National  Guard  as 
would  be  provided  in  section  716  of  title 
32.  Since  Utle  37  of  the  United  Stetes 
Code  concerns  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
uniformed  services,  this  use  of  common 
terminology  is  particularly  appropriate 
for  legislation  of  this  type  having  to  do 
with  waiver  of  claims  for  erroneous  pay- 
ments of  pay  and  allowances.  Again  as 
is  the  case  imder  the  present  law  appli- 
cable and  to  civilian  employees,  a  claim 
may  not  be  waived  by  the  Comptroller 
General  or  the  Secretary  concerned  un- 
der either  new  section  2774  of  title  10 
or  new  section  716  of  title  32  when.  In 
his  opinion,  there  exists,  in  connection 
with  the  claim,  an  indication  of  fraud, 
misrepresentation,  fault,  or  lack  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  member  or  any 
other  person  having  an  interest  in  ob- 
taining a  waiver  of  the  claim.  This  lan- 
guage is  found  in  subsection  (b)  of  each 
of  the  new  sections.  The  committee  feels 
that  these  restrictions  are  clearly  re- 
quired to  protect  the  United  States.  They 
also  serve  to  emphasize  the  essentially 
equitable  nature  of  the  relief  contem- 
plated under  this  legislation.  The  bill 
would  authorize  a  waiver  only  in  in- 
stances where  an  erroneous  payment 
was  received  in  good  faith  and  without 
any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son involved. 

In  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly  set- 
tlement of  the  accxjunts  in  instances 
where  waiver  is  granted,  both  new  sec- 
tions provide  that  in  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  accounts  of  any  accountable 
officer  or  ofUcial.  full  credit  shall  be  given 
for  any  amounts  with  respect  to  which 
collection  by  the  United  States  is  waived. 
Similarly,  it  is  provided  that  when  the 
collection  of  an  erroneous  payment  Is 
waived  under  either  section,  it  is  to  be 
considered  a  valid  payment  for  all  pur- 
poses. Both  of  these  provisions  are  iden- 
tical to  the  language  now  contained  in 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  5584 
of  tiUe  5. 

The  enactment  of  these  two  sections 
is  not  intended  to  affect  any  authority 
under  any  other  law  to  litigate,  settle, 
compromise,  or  waive  any  claim  of  the 
United  States.  Subsection  <f)  In  both 
sections  contains  this  language.  It  Is 
therefore  clear  that  the  remedy  provided 
under  either  section  is  in  addition  to  any 
other  remedies  or  procedures,  and  will 
not  be  interpreted  as  affecting  or  pre- 
empting the  authority  provided  in  other 
laws.  This  language  in  subsection  <f)  of 
both  of  the  new  sections  is  identical  to 
that  found  in  subsection  <f)  of  section 
5584  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Section  3:  As  amended,  section  3  of  the 
bill  provides  for  the  amendment  of  sec- 


tion 5584  of  title  5  so  that  the  waiver 
authority  now  provided  in  that  section 
will  extend  to  claims  for  payments  of 
allowances,  other  than  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances  and  relocation  ex- 
penses payable  imder  section  5724 1 a)  of 
title  5.  As  has  been  previously  noted, 
these  amendments  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide parallel  authority  for  the  waiver  of 
claims  in  the  sections  relating  to  the 
uniformed  services,  the  National  Guard, 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  executive 
agencies.  As  will  be  discussed  further  in 
this  report,  the  Comptroller  General 
originally  suggested  that  the  authority  to 
waive  erroneous  payments  of  allowances 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  be  modi- 
fled  by  excluding  travel  and  transpor- 
tation allowances.  H.R.  13582  was  drafted 
to  include  such  language. 

However,  after  its  introduction,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  after  review- 
ing its  provisions  informally  advised  the 
committee  that  it  was  concerned  with 
the  intended  scope  of  the  term  "travel 
and  allowances"  as  originally  included 
in  section  3  of  the  bill  as  a  proposed 
amendment  to  section  5584  of  title  5. 
It  was  pomted  cut  that  the  various  al- 
lowances payable  under  section  5724 (a> 
of  title  5  are  of  a  transitory  nature  since 
they  are  payable  only  as  incident  to  a 
permanent  change  of  station.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  pointed  out  that 
even  those  allowances  under  section 
57241  a  I  which  might  not  be  strictly 
classified  as  travel  allowances  are 
similar  in  nature  to  travel  allowances. 
It,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  commit- 
tee consider  the  exclusion  of  the  allow- 
ances set  forth  in  section  5724 (a>.  After 
a  review  of  these  provisions  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  this  limitation  should 
be  included  as  to  the  waiver  authority 
applicable  to  civilian  employees.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  language  of  section  3  of 
the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
is  to  provide  waiver  authority  for  "allow- 
ances, other  than  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  and  relocation  expenses 
payable  under  section  5724ia)  of  this 
title."  "This  title '  refers,  of  course,  to 
tiUe  5. 

The  amended  section  permits  a  period 
of  3  years  from  discovery  of  the  errone- 
ous payment  or  3  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  amendment  authoriz- 
ing the  waiver  of  allowances  during 
which  the  Comptroller  General  or  the 
head  of  the  executive  agency  would  be 
authorized  t3  grant  a  waiver  as  to  allow- 
ances as  provided  in  the  amendments  of 
section  3.  This  would  grant  persons  who 
receive  erroneous  payments  of  allow- 
ances, other  than  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  and  relocation  expenses 
payable  under  5  U.S.C.  5724(a).  a  similar 
time  period  within  which  to  file  clfllms 
covering  retroactive  periods  as  was 
granted  employees  receiving  erroneous 
payments  of  pay  under  Public  Law 
90-616  adding  section  5584  to  title  5. 

In  addition  to  the  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 5584  of  title  5,  the  catch  line  of  the 
section  and  the  corresponding  item  in 
the  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  55  of  title 
5  Is  amended  by  adding  "and  allowances, 
other  than  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances and  relocation  expenses."  A 
clarifying  amendment  has  been  recom- 


mended substituting  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  90-616.  October 
21. 1968,  for  the  words  "the  effective  date 
of  this  section"  in  subsection  cb)(2>  of 
section  5584. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill,  H.R.  13582.  is  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  housekeeping  measure  in 
that  it  does  allow  waivers  of  claims  for 
overpayments  and  some  allowances  by 
the  Comptroller  General  and  by  the 
Secretary  involved  up  to  $500 — the  same 
rights  of  waiver  as  are  now  allowed  for 
Secertaries  for  overpayments  to  civilian 
employees. 

Its  function  is  to  make  the  law  uni- 
form for  both  civilian  employees  who  are 
now  coverd  and  for  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  for  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  the  House  will 
pass  the  bUl.  H  R.  13582. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Yes.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  1  understand  that  the 
bill,  as  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Donohue)  said,  is 
retroactive:  or  is  it  prospective? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  with  me  here  for  just 
a  moment,  this  bill  will  permit  a  period 
in  which  a  waiver  may  be  made  of  3 
years  from  the  discovery  of  the  erro- 
neous payment  or  3  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  amendment  author- 
izing the  waiver.  So  it  will  be  retroactive 
only  to  the  extent  that  any  overpayment 
which  has  been  made  prior  to  3  years 
from  the  enactment  of  the  statute  may 
be  treated  under  the  statute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  so  it  is  retroactive 
for  a  period  of  3  years;  Is  that  correct? 
I  am  wondering  why  the  bill  was  not 
made  prospective  instead  of  retroactive. 
I  wonder  if  the  records  in  some  cases 
are  available  on  a  retroactive  basis? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  with  me,  I  understand 
that  the  purpose  was  to  make  it  paral- 
lel with  the  present  waiver  of  the  statute 
covering  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  retroactivity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  statute  covering  civilian 
employees? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  That  is  the 
present  law  covering  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  did  the  committee 
incorporate  the  language  that  was  sug- 
gested by  the  General  Accounting  Office; 
and  if  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
committee  did  use  the  language  suggest- 
ed by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  wanted 
to  except  allowances  for  travel  and 
transportation,  for  the  reason  that  these 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  one-shot  al- 
lowance, and  the  person  who  was  over- 
paid on  a  travel  or  transportation  al- 
lowance should  know  that  he  was  over- 
paid at  that  time.  Therefore,  a  require- 
ment to  have  him  pay  it  back  has  not 
been  waived.  So  the  committee  did  adopt 
the  language  requested  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  that  there  is 
Justiflcati:n  for   this  legislation  since 
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legislation  has  been  enacted  with  re- 
spect to  civilian  employees.  But  will  the 
gentleman  not  agree  with  me  that  even 
with  the  adoption  of  this  legislation, 
which  only  supplements  that  which  was 
previously  passed,  that  we  are  still  not 
getting  at  the  root  of  the  evil  of  over- 
payment, and  frankly,  I  do  not  know 
how  can  we  get  at  it — to  hold  someone 
responsible  for  the  altogether  too  many 
costly  mistakes  that  are  being  made 
throughout  the  Government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  will  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  perhaps  there 
are  too  many  such  errors  made.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  however,  that  if  the  author- 
ity for  waiver  up  to  $500  is  given  to  the 
Secretary  concerned  in  these  cases  then, 
as  an  administrative  matter,  it  would 
seem  the  Secretary  concerned  would  be 
able  to  tighten  up  the  operation  in  his 
department  if  there  were  too  many  of 
tliese  overpayments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  hope  that  will  be 
the  result,  but  I  do  not  see  much  of  a 
diminution  in  number  of  claims  bills  as 
a  result  of  the  administrative  settlement 
that  has  been  provided  the  civilian 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  New  York.  I  would 
thank  the  gentleman  for  helping  to  make 
the  legislative  record  in  this  regard,  be- 
cause I  think  all  of  us  here  in  the  House 
are  interested  in  having  this  sort  of  thing 
tightened  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right.  I 
hope  it  has  the  effect  of  tightening  up 
the  administrative  procedure  so  that  we 
will  see  fewer  and  fewer  of  these  over- 
payments showing  up  on  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  an  event  when  an  ad- 
justment for  an  underpayment  is  sought. 
They  are  all  overpayments,  or  practically 
all  of  them.  I  cannot  recall  in  many, 
many  months,  if  not  years,  where  a  mis- 
take was  made  in  underpaying  an  em- 
ployee. The  mistakes  are  overpayments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Those  are 
probably  self-correcting.  The  employee 
who  is  imderpaid  knows  very  quickly 
when  he  Is  underpaid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.      

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pctss  the  bill  H.R. 
13582,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lidd  on 
the  table. 

JOB  EVALUATION  POLICY  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HH. 
13008)  to  improve  position  classification 
systems  within  the  executive  branch,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R.  13008 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  eusembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Job  Evaluation  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1970". 

TITLE       I— CONGRESSIONAL       FINDINOS 
WITH   RESPECT   TO   JOB   EVALUATION 
AND     RANKING     IN     THE     EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  tremendous  growth  reqxUred  In  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  order 
to  meet  the  country's  needs  during  the  past 
several  decades  has  led  to  the  need  for  em- 
ployees In  an  ever-Increasing  and  changing 
variety  of  occupations  and  professions,  many 
of  which  did  not  exist  when  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  job  evaluation  and  ranking  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Classification  Act  of  1923. 
The  diverse  and  constantly  changing  nature 
of  these  occupations  and  professions  requires 
that  the  Federal  Government  reassess  Its  ap- 
proach to  Job  evaluation  and  ranking  better 
to  fulfill  Its  role  as  an  employer  and  assure 
efficient  and  economical  administration: 

(2)  the  large  number  and  variety  of  job 
evaluation  and  ranking  systems  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  have  resulted  in  significant 
inequities  In  selection,  promotion,  and  pay 
of  employees  In  comparable  positions  among 
these  systems; 

(3)  little  efTort  has  been  made  by  Congress 
or  the  executive  branch  to  consolidate  or 
coordinate  the  various  job  evaluation  and 
ranking  systems,  and  there  has  been  no 
progress  toward  the  establishment  of  a  coor- 
dinated system  In  which  job  evaluation  and 
ranking,  regardless  of  the  methods  used.  Is 
related  to  a  unified  set  of  principles  pro- 
viding coherence  and  equity  throughout  the 
executive  branch; 

(4)  within  the  executive  branch,  there 
has  been  no  significant  study  of.  or  experi- 
mentation with,  the  several  recognized  meth- 
ods of  job  evaluation  and  ranking  to  deter- 
mine which  of  those  methods  are  most  ap- 
propriate for  use  and  application  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

(5)  notwithstanding  the  recommendations 
resulting  from  the  various  studies  conducted 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  taken  the  Initiative  to 
Implement  those  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  job  evaluation  and  ranking  sys- 
tems within  the  executive  branch,  with  the 
result  that  such  systems  have  not,  in  many 
cases,  Iseen  adapted  or  administered  to  meet 
the  rapidly  changing  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

TITLE  n— STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 
Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  executive  branch  shall,  In  the 
Interest  of  equity,  efficiency,  and  good  ad- 
ministration, operate  under  a  coordinated 
job  evaluation  and  ranking  system  for  all 
civilian  positions,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable; 

(2)  the  system  shall  be  designed  so  as  to 
utilize  such  methods  of  job  evaluation  and 
ranking  as  are  appropriate  for  use  In  the 
executive  branch,  taking  Into  account  the 
various  occupational  categories  of  positions 
therein;  and 

{Zi  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  be  authorized  to  exercise  gen- 
eral supervision  and  control  over  such  a 
system. 

TITLE  in— PREPARATION  OF  A  JOB  EVAL- 
UATION AND  RANKING  PLAN  BT  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  AND  RE- 
PORTS AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO 
CONGRESS 

Skc.  301.  The  Civil  Service  Commission, 
through  such  organizational  unit  which  It 
shall  establish  within  the  Commission  and 
wlhch  shall  report  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 


the  establlsment  of  a  coordinated  system  of 
job  evaluation  and  ranking  for  civilian  posi- 
tions In  the  executive  branch.  The  plan  shall 
include,  among  other  things — 

(1)  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
method  or  methods  for  evaluating  jobs  and 
alining  them  by  level; 

(2)  a  time  schedule  for  the  conversion  of 
existing  job  evaluation  and  ranking  systems 
Into  the  coordinated  system; 

(3)  provision  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  have  general  supervision  of  and 
control  over  the  coordinated  job  evaluation 
and  ranking  system.  Including,  if  the  Com- 
mission deems  it  appropriate,  the  authority 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  adoption,  use 
and  administration  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  method  or  methods  established  under 
that  system; 

(4)  provision  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
cedures for  the  periodic  review  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  method  or  methods  adopted  for  use  under 
the  system;  and 

(5)  provision  for  maintenance  of  the  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  In  the  future. 

Sec.  302.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
section  301  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
consider  all  recognized  methods  of  Job  evalu- 
ation and  ranking. 

Sec.  303.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  secure  directly  from  any  execu- 
tive agency,  as  defined  by  section  105  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  or  any  bureau,  office, 
or  part  thereof,  Information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  statistics,  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each 
such  executive  agency  or  bureau,  office,  or 
part  thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, statistics,  and  technical  assistance  di- 
rectly to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  upon 
request  by  the  ComnUaslon. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  an  interim  progress  report  on  the 
current  status  and  results  of  lt«  activities 
under  this  Act,  together  with  Its  current 
findings. 

(b)  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  shall 
complete  Its  functions  under  this  Act  and 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  a  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  results  of  Its  activi- 
ties, together  with  Its  recommendations  (In- 
cluding Its  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
carry  out  such  recommendations) ,  and 

(2)  the  President  shall  transmit  that  re- 
port (Including  the  recommendations  and 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  of  the  Commis- 
sion) to  the  Congress,  together  with  such 
reconunendatlons  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
OomnUtteee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
once  each  calendar  month,  or  at  such  other 
Intervals  as  may  be  directed  by  those  com- 
mutes, or  either  of  them,  an  Interim  prog- 
ress report  on  the  then  current  status  and 
results  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
under  this  Act.  together  with  the  then  cur- 
rent findings  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  periodically  con- 
sult with,  and  solicit  the  views  of.  appropri- 
ate employee  and  professional  organizations. 

(e)  The  organizational  unit  established 
under  section  301  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to 
exist  upon  the  submission  of  the  report  to 
the  Congress  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
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objecUon.  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  13008 
states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
the  executive  branch  shall  operate  under 
a  coordinated  classification  plan,  utiliz- 
ing several  methods  of  classification.  The 
coordinated  plan  would  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

The  bill  establishes  a  separate  unit 
within  the  Commission  responsible  only 
to  the  Commissioners.  This  unit  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  and  will  cease 
to  exist  upon  submission  of  these  recom- 
mendations. 

The  independence  of  this  unit  from 
any  other  bureau  within  the  Commis- 
sion is  considered  essential  to  the  objec- 
tivity required  by  this  project. 

Other  meciianisms  have  been  built  into 
H.R.  13008  to  assure  that  all  relevant 
points  of  view  are  given  due  weight.  The 
Commission  is  required  to  consult  fre- 
quently with  employee  and  professional 
organizations  whose  members  may  be 
affected  by  the  new  system. 

We  feel  that  this  is  extremely  im- 
portant, because  no  good  classification 
program  can  be  fully  effective  without 
the  support  and  understanding  of  the 
employees  under  that  program. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  the  Com- 
mission provide  the  House  and  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees 
with  monthly  progress  reports  We  on 
the  House  side  intend  to  use  these  re- 
ports in  a  continuing  program  of  legis- 
lative oversight,  including  hearmgs.  if 
necessary. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  that  the  Com- 
mission submit  its  final  report  along 
with  legislative  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  within  2 
years  after  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  makes  no 
chtmge  in  existing  law.  It  abolishes  no 
classification  system  currently  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  Therefore,  the  bill  exempts  no 
executive  branch  agency  from  its  provi- 
sions. Over  the  years  more  than  50  clas- 
sification systems  have  been  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  that  act.  Some 
of  these  exemptions  may  still  be  justi- 
fied, but  many  of  them  could  be  profita- 
bly brought  under  a  coordinated  plan. 
We  have  taken  no  stand  on  which  ex- 
emptions should  be  allowed  to  stand, 
but  we  do  feel  that  the  Commission 
should  have  complete  latitude  to  study 
all  systems  in  preparation  of  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  support  which  H.R.  13008  has  re- 
ceived has  certainly  been  most  gratify- 
ing. It  was  sponsored  by  all  the  meml)er8 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Position  Classi- 
fication: it  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  well  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  It  was  or- 
dered reported  unanimously  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Dur- 
ing our  extensive  hearings  on  the  bill, 
all  witnesses  endorsed  Its  underlying  con- 
cepts. 

Position  classification  is  a  highly  com- 
plex matter  which  Is  little  understood 


outside  the  personnel  management  fra- 
ternity. Yet  the  methods  by  which  jobs 
are  evaluated  and  ranked  can  have  an 
enormous  impact  on  t'le  expenditures  of 
our  tax  dollars.  Poor  or  inconsistent 
classification  administration  is  wasteful, 
not  only  because  some  jobs  may  l)e  paid 
more  or  less  than  they  are  worth,  but 
also  because  it  can  lead  to  the  improper 
allocation  of  manpower. 

Because  of  the  extreme  complexity  of 
the  subject  matter.  Congress  has  gen- 
erally been  reluctant  to  Income  deeply 
involved  in  studies  and  investigations  of 
classification  systems.  For  the  past  47 
years,  we  have  been  content  to  establish 
some  broad  guidelines,  and  leave  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  systems,  thus  estab- 
lished, to  the  executive  branch.  The  orig- 
inal Classification  Act.  enacted  in  1923. 
was  the  result  of  the  studies  conducted 
by  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Reclassification  ol  Salaries.  From  tliat 
time  until  1968.  Congress  conducted  no 
full-scale  stuay  of  the  administration  of 
or  the  principles  underlying  position 
classification  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  1968,  the  Subcommittee  on  Position 
Classification  embarked  on  a  major 
study  of  position  classification  systems. 
The  results  of  this  study  were  printed 
early  in  1969  in  the  House  report  entitled 
"Report  on  Job  Evaluation  and  Ranking 
in  the  Federal  Government."  This  re- 
port is.  to  my  knowledge,  the  most  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  Federal  position 
classification  systems  ever  published. 

The  report  presented  31  major  find- 
ings and  made  11  specific  recommenda- 
tions. The  findings  pinpointed  major 
problems  in  three  t>asic  areas : 

First.  The  lack  of  fiexibility  in  the 
general  schedule  system  which  made 
that  system  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  modern  personnel  management: 

Second.  The  existence  of  a  multitude 
of  relatively  unrelated  classification  sys- 
tems leading  to  a  number  of  unwarranted 
inconsistencies  among  those  systems; 
and 

Third.  Unevenness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  classification  systems  throughout 
the  Federal  Government. 

Further,  interestingly  enough,  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  this 
report  closely  paralleled  less  compre- 
hensive studies  conducted  years  ago  by 
the  two  Hoover  Commissions  and  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Civil- 
ian Compensation.  The  recommenda- 
tions on  classification  reform  of  these 
eminent  groups,  however,  were  never 
acted  upon. 

The  subcommittee  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  this  experience  was  not  dupli- 
cated. Therefore,  we  drafted  H  R.  13008, 
which  requires  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  submit  to  Congress  in  legisla- 
tive form  a  complete  plan  for  reform  of 
executive  branch  classification  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  13008.  to  improve 
position  classification  systems  within  the 
executive  branch,  and  for  other  purposes. 


is  a  good  and  im  oi  tant  p^ece  ol  lejisla- 
tion.  It  should  be  approved. 

The  reasons  for  its  adoption  are  many, 
but  I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider Just  a  few. 

First.  Today,  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
operates  under  an  estimated  50  different 
classification  systems. 

Second.  There  is  no  consistency  under 
the  present  systems  because  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  administer  their  own  system,  with 
no  review  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Third.  The  structure  of  the  General 
Schedule  system  is  lacking  in  flexibility 
to  meet  needs  of  a  modern  government. 

This  results  in  an  inconsistent  and  un- 
fair way  to  treat  our  most  important 
resource:  our  Federal  employees. 

So.  we  propose  in  this  legislation  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  with  advice 
from  labor  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  appropriate  a.encles  and  de- 
partments, conduct  a  thorough  study  in- 
to this  subject  and  report  back  to  the 
Congress  in  2  years  with  a  legislative 
proposal. 

During  the  study,  the  Commission  will 
be  required  to  issue  monthly  reports  on 
its  progress.  Our  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  expects  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  development  of  this 
report  and  invite  all  interested  parties 
to  testify. 

That  is  all  this  bill  does.  It  gives  us  a 
chance  to  have  a  fair  classification  sys- 
tem developed  to  meet  our  present  and 
future  needs.  A  system  that  affords  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues  will  ap- 
prove this  legislation,  for  I  believe,  a 
sound  classification  system  is  as  funda- 
mental to  our  Federal  Government  struc- 
ture as  railroad  tracks  are  to  a  railroad 
company. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MESKHX,.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13008, 
to  Improve  position  classification  sys- 
tems within  the  executive  branch  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  Is  good,  sound  legislation  which 
provides  a  first  necessary  step  to  mod- 
ernize our  Federal  Job  evaluation  sys- 
tem. A  step  we  carmot  tifford  not  to  take. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  mandate 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  develop 
a  fair  and  uniform  classification  sys- 
tem. In  other  words,  a  coordinated  plan 
to  award  equal  pay  for  equal  work  re- 
gardless of  location  or  agency.  The  Com- 
mission in  preparing  its  report  should 
consult  with  labor  unions,  professional 
organizations,  and  other  parties  of  in- 
terest. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  study, 
the  Commission  will  submit  monthly 
progress  reports  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittees. This  provision  will  allow  our 
committee  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
recommendations  in  public  hearings. 

The  Commission  will  then  submit  a 
final  legislative  proposal  to  the  Congress, 
within  2  years. 
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In  closing,  let  me  repeat,  this  is  a  good 
bill.  It  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  13008,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  to  improve  position  classifi- 
cation systems  within  the  executive 
branch  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation  and  de- 
serves our  approval. 

For  nearly  3  long  years  now,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Position  Classification 
has  been  considering  this  subject.  This 
bill  has  now  been  unanimously  reported 
from  our  subcommittee  and  full  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
am  hopeful  my  colleagues  will  do  like- 
wise today. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  do  one 
important  thing:  that  is.  to  reform  our 
Federal  classification  systems.  It  intends 
to  do  this  by  authorizing  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  conduct  a  thorough 
review  and  study  of  this  subject.  In  all 
phases  of  this  program,  the  Commission 
should  consult  and  involve  employee  un- 
ions, professional  organizations,  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  other  interested  parties. 

Also,  the  Commission  will  reixirt 
monthly  to  the  House  and  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees  on 
its  progress.  Our  committee  intends  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  hold  public 
hearings  and  Invite  all  Interested  par- 
ties to  testify. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  study,  and 
within  2  years,  the  Commission  will  sub- 
mit a  final  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress. 

Since  the  Congress  is  already  on  rec- 
ord In  support  of  a  comparable  wage 
for  our  Federal  employees,  I  ask  you  to 
consider  the  words  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Bob 
Hampton,  who  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee : 

We  need  to  look  for  a  better  Job  evaluation 
system,  because  It  we're  going  to  pay  a  com- 
parable wage  then  It  should  truly  be  com- 
parable. 

In  closing,  I  strongly  urge  support  of 
this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Rhode    Island     (Mr. 

TlERNAN). 

Mr.  TlERNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13008  is  an  impor- 
tant bill  which  could  ultimately  have  a 
great  Impact  on  personnel  management 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
The  recommendations  which  will  come 
to  us  as  a  result  of  this  legislation  will 
represent  the  first  major  overhaul  of  our 
classification  systems  since  the  passage 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  H.R. 
13008  Is  the  necessary  first  step  In  this 
Important  job  of  reform. 

As  pointed  out  In  our  "Report  on  Job 
Evaluation  and  Ranking  in  the  Federal 
Government,"  a  major  problem  in  con- 
sistency across  agency  lines  has  arisen 
because  of  the  existence  of  a  multitude 
of  unrelated  classification  systems  which 
are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 


Classification  Act.  To  put  It  bluntly,  we 
have  not  always  lived  up  to  the  ideal  of 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work." 

An  important  provision  of  H.R.  13008 
grants  the  Civil  Service  Commission  the 
authority  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations concerning  those  classification 
systems  which  are  not  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. We  anticipate  that  many  of  these 
systems  can  be  consolidated  under  a 
fiexible,  coordinated  plan.  Even  should 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  recom- 
mend the  continuation  of  some  exemp- 
tions. H.R.  13008  will  have  performed  a 
valuable  service  by  having  fostered  a 
fresh  and  independent  review  of  all  clas- 
sification systems  in  the  executive 
branch. 

To  cite  Just  one  example,  I  have  long 
been  interested  in  the  personnel  man- 
agement program  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Every  indication  points  to  the  great 
need  for  a  serious  and  objective  reap- 
praisal of  all  of  the  concepts  imderlying 
the  personnel  system  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

We  are  told  that  a  rank-ln-the-man 
system  is  essential  for  flexibility  in  as- 
signment. Yet  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  many  more  positions  abroad 
than  the  Foreign  Service,  and  these  posi- 
tions are  classified  under  the  general 
schedule.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  no  complaints,  why  should  the  For- 
eign Service? 

We  are  told  that  selection-out  Is  nec- 
essary for  orderly  promotions.  Yet,  this 
mechanism  has  caused  the  dismissal  of 
countless  qualified  and  useful  specialists 
because  it  w£is  claimed  they  did  not  have 
the  "potential"  to  rise  to  the  Olympian 
heights  of  career  minister  or  ambassador. 

We  have  been  assured  that  evaluation 
of  sm  officer's  performance  is  completely 
objective.  Yet,  no  position  description 
exists  against  which  an  officer's  perform- 
ance can  be  measured. 

We  have  been  supplied  with  informa- 
tion attesting  to  the  "objectivity"  of  the 
Foreign  Service  selection  process.  Yet, 
there  Is  still  a  notable  lack  of  minority 
group  representation  within  its  ranks. 

In  short,  there  appears  to  be  a  notable 
gap  between  what  we  are  told  and  re- 
ality. 

Many  of  the  persotmel  problems  in  the 
Foreign  Service  cannot  be  attributed  to 
its  classification  program  or.  more  accu- 
rately, its  lack  of  a  classification  pro- 
gram. To  the  extent  that  they  are,  how- 
ever, H.R.  13008  will  perform  a  valuable 
function. 

I  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  the 
results  of  the  intensive  Investigation  of 
classification  and  ranking  within  the 
Foreign  Service,  as  well  as  the  other  sys- 
tems within  the  executive  branch  which 
are  exempt  from  the  Classification  Act. 
If  we  can  take  one  step  toward  order  out 
of  the  relative  chaos  which  now  exists, 
our  efforts  here  will  be  rewarded. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shrongly 
recommend  that  the  House  pass  HR. 
13008. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13008 
was  developed  in  our  Subcommittee  on 
Position  Classification.  It  is  part  of  that 
subcommittee's  efforts  to  foster  reform 
and  modernization  of  the  position  clas- 
sification systems  used  throughout  the 
executive  branch. 


During  the  3  years  of  its  existence, 
the  subcommittee  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
Its  "Report  on  Job  Evaluation  and 
Ranking  in  the  Federal  Government,"  is- 
sued last  year,  is  the  result  of  more 
than  a  year  of  intensive  study.  It  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  reports  on  the 
subject  ever  published. 

The  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  H.R.  13008.  All  told,  there 
were  58  witnesses  representing  34  em- 
ployee organizations,  departments,  and 
agencies.  All  of  these  witnesses  agreed 
on  the  general  purpose  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
13008  has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Position  Classification  and  its  chairman, 
Jim  Hanley,  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. They  have  worked  hard  and 
well  on  a  difficult  subject.  We  are  all 
very  hopeful  that  H.R.  13008  wiU  be  the 
means  by  which  much-needed  reforms 
are  eventually  put  into  effect.  I,  there- 
fore, heartily  endorse  the  bill  and  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  it  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
position  classification  is  one  of  the  key- 
stones of  modem  persoimel  management. 
The  process  by  which  we  describe  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  Job  and 
determine  its  relative  value  has  impor- 
tant implications  In  such  diverse  areas  as 
budgeting,  manpower  allocation,  recruit- 
ment, training,  organizational  structure, 
and  pay. 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  our  sub- 
committee's report;  on  Job  evaluation  and 
ranking  was  that  classiflcatlon  in  most 
departments  and  agencies  was  not  being 
utilized  fully  as  a  management  tooL  The 
reasons  for  this  failure  are  many  and 
complex,  and  we  need  not  go  into  them 
today.  Our  study  made  it  clear,  however, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  Insist  on  a  re- 
thinking of  the  concepts  underlying  our 
Federal  classification  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
tenor  and  tempo  of  Government  are  quite 
different  today  than  they  were  in  1923 
when  the  first  Classification  Act  was 
passed.  In  1923,  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment were  limited  and  Government  Jobe, 
on  the  while,  were  relatively  easy  to 
categorize. 

Today,  the  Federal  Government  is  Inti- 
mately involved  In  all  aspects  of  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  scientific  life  of  this 
country.  We  now  hire  coimtless  thou- 
sands of  specialists  whose  occupations  did 
not  even  exist  in  1923.  It  is  relatively  easy 
to  rank  a  clerk-typist's  position  accord- 
ing to  duties  and  responsibilities,  but  how 
can  we  use  these  same  principles  to  clas- 
sify a  microbiologist,  a  specialist  in  high- 
energy  physics,  or  a  teacher  whose  duties 
and  responsibilities  do  not  fit  into  neat 
little  cubbyholes. 

Although  the  function  of  Government 
has  changed  radically  in  the  past  four 
decades,  it  is  surprising  that  no  full-scale 
effort  has  been  made  to  revise  the  fimda- 
mental  concepts  of  position  classiflcation. 
We  are  still,  to  a  great  extent,  operating 
within  the  framework  established  by  the 
1923  act.  And  we  are  still  laboring  under 
the  assumption  that  exemptions  from  the 
act  which  were  approved  20,  30,  or  40 
years  ago  are  still  Justified  today. 
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It  is  high  time  that  we  require  a  com- 
plete reassessment.  In  1968.  the  subcom- 
mittee conducted  a  far-ranging  study 
which  pinpointed  the  major  deficiencies. 
In  H.R.  13008  we  are  taking  another  step 
by  requiring  that  the  experts  take  a  good, 
searching  look  at  all  of  the  systems  and 
make  specific  recommendations.  The  ad- 
ministration agrees  with  us,  as  both  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  have  endorsed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  13008  is  a  good  bill, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  House  and 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R.  13008,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  •  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
biU  just  passed.  H  Jl.  13008. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
835 )  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  83S 
Resolved,  Tbat  Wiley  Mayne  of  Iowa  be, 
and  be  U  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Refire- 
sentaUvec  on  Judiciary. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UNTIL  YABLONSKI  MURDERS  ARE 
SOLVED.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO 
PEACE  IN  THE  COAL  FIELDS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  renuu-ks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  6  weeks  have  passed  since  Jo- 
seph A.  Yablonskl,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter  were  brutally  murdered  as  they 
peacefully  slept  In  their  Clarksville, 
Pa.,  home.  It  was  a  crime  which  shocked 
the  Nation.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  done  a  remarkable  pre- 
liminary job  in  tracking  down  the 
criminals  and  a  grand  jury  in  Cleveland 
has  returned  four  murder  indictments, 
yet  those  who  paid  for  and  contracted 


for  this  dastardly  crime  still  remain  at 
large. 

I  have  contended  from  the  start  that 
UMWA  President  W.  A.  Boyle  and  the 
top  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Union  neither  directed  nor  condoned 
these  murders  even  though  the  indict- 
ments themselves  charge  a  conspiracy 
to  prevent  Mr.  Yablonskl  from  testify- 
ing before  a  grand  jury  concerning  il- 
legal activities  within  the  union.  When 
the  murders  were  discovered,  I  tele- 
graphed Mr.  Boyle  urging  that  UMWA 
offer  a  $100,000  reward  to  find  the  kill- 
ers. A  few  days  later,  the  union  put  up 
$50,000,  but  beyond  that  has  done  little 
or  nothing  to  help  solve  this  crime. 

If  this  terrible  crime  had  resulted  In 
the  deaths  of  Mr.  Titler.  Mr.  Carey,  or 
any  of  the  top  officers  of  the  UMWA. 
there  would  have  been  a  relentless  man- 
hunt directed  throughout  all  the  dis- 
tricts and  locals  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Mr.  Boyle  should  Immediately 
order  every  district  and  local  UMWA 
official  to  put  top  priority  on  running 
down  every  possible  lead  which  may  help 
to  solve  this  crime  which  has  rocked  the 
union  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Boyle  need  have  no  fear,  if  in- 
deed he  is  correct  that  the  crime  is  not 
union  connected.  Those  who  now  con- 
tend that  Mr.  Yablonskl  had  many  ene- 
mies should  immediately  mobilize  every 
man  in  the  union  to  find  out  which 
enemy  is  responsible  for  this  dastardly 
crime. 

But  instead  Mr  Boyle  has  spent  more 
time  and  effort  impugning  the  charac- 
ter of  a  dead  man  who  carmot  respond 
than  he  has  in  helping  to  solve  the  crime. 

Last  Thursday  Mr.  Boyle  issued  a  press 
release  which  contended : 

There  has  been  no  press  Investigation  of 
sl^lflcance  regarding  the  background  of 
Joseph  Yablonskl  Yet  Yablonskl  had  ques- 
tionable associations  and  political  connec- 
Uons  which  merit  JournallsUc  Investigation. 

If  Mr.  Boyle  has  any  specific  informa- 
tion, let  him  now  come  forward  with  it 
on  this  point  Instead  of  maligning  the 
character  of  a  dead  man. 

There  will  be  no  peace  in  the  coal 
fields,  and  the  coal  miners  will  not  rest, 
until  those  who  paid  for  and  contracted 
for  this  crime  are  brought  to  justice. 


ROGERS  INTRODUCES  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE HEALTH  PLANNING  AND 
SERVICES   ACT  OF    1970 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  and  Services  Act  of 
1970  which  would  amend  and  extend  for 
3  years  the  present  partnership  for 
health  law  which  began  with  Public  Law 
89-749  and  was  amended  by  Public  Law 
90-174.  The  present  law  expires  on  Jime 
30.  1970. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  would 
authorize  a  total  of  $787.5  million  over  a 
3-year  period,  ending  June  30,  1973.  This 
money  would  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  grants  to  the  States  for  compre< 


hensive  State  Health  planning;  project 
grants  for  areawide  health  planning  and 
for  training,  studies,  and  demonstra- 
tions. In  addition,  the  grant  programs 
for  comprehensive  public  health  services 
and  project  grants  for  health  services 
development  would  be  continued. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  closer  co- 
ordination between  the  314(a)  State 
planning  agencies  and  the  regional  med- 
ical programs  which  are  operating  in 
many  of  the  States  by  providing  that  the 
regional  medical  program  representa- 
tives will  be  members  of  the  State  health 
planning  councils,  lliere  will  be  no 
change  In  present  law  which  requires 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  member- 
ship of  such  State  planning  councils  be 
composed  of  consumers  of  health  serv- 
ices. 

This  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  also  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  areawide  health  plaiming 
council  which  would  include  represent- 
atives of  public,  voluntary,  and  non- 
profit private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations  concerned  with  health, 
including  representatives  of  the  interests 
of  local  government,  of  the  regional 
medical  program  and  consumers  of 
health  services.  At  least  50  percent  of 
the  membership  of  the  areawide  health 
planning  council  would  be  composed  of 
consumers  of  health  services. 

I  believe  that  by  creating  this  area- 
wide  council  imder  section  314(b)  of  the 
law  we  will  make  more  progress  in 
bringing  the  necessary  care,  skills,  treat- 
ment, and  technology  of  medical  serv- 
ices to  the  community  level. 

This  areawide  health  planning  coun- 
cil will  provide  for  assisting  health  care 
facilities  in  its  area  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  capital  expenditures  for  re- 
placement, modernization,  and  expan- 
sion which  is  consistent  with  an  overall 
State  plan.  The  State  agency  established 
under  section  314(a>  of  the  law  would 
continue  to  give  its  approval  to  any  grant 
made  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell 
at  this  time  on  the  progress  that  we  are 
making  under  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Act. 

I  am  concerned  that  many  of  the 
States  are  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  the 
Congress  envisioned  they  would  when 
this  law  was  first  enacted.  Perhaps  some 
of  this  delay  has  been  administrative  in 
nature  and  perhaps  in  part  the  existing 
legislation  or  the  subsequent  guidelines 
from  HEW  have  been  the  cause. 

In  any  event.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
will  want  to  look  closely  into  these  prob- 
lems when  hearings  are  held  within  the 
next  month  or  so. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of 
the  Members  who  helped  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  financial  disclosure  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  their  financial  Investments. 
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Recent  events  have  led  me  to  believe 
that  there  Is  also  a  need  for  disclosure 
of  financial  interests  by  those  members 
of  the  press  who  are  privileged  to  use  the 
Senate  and  House  galleries  as  well  as  to 
cover  the  White  House. 

The  specific  item  which  has  prompted 
me  in  this  matter  Is  the  unexplained  in- 
terest of  Jack  Anderson — who  writes 
•The  Washington  Merry-Go  Round" — in 
certain  legislation  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Finance.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  several  times  attempted  to 
convey  the  false  impression  that  those 
who  do  not  support  the  passage  of  a  cer- 
tain bill  are  swindling  the  public  when, 
in  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  very  evident 
that  were  this  bill  to  be  passed,  the  large 
banks  would  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
mutual  fund  business  and  competition 
to  the  multiblllion-dollar  mutual  funds 
from  the  smaller  funds  would  be  lessened. 
The  smaller  funds  and  certainly  the  in- 
dividual salesmen  who  are  out  trying  to 
make  a  living  selling  mutual  funds  would 
be  hurt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  activity  as  Mr.  An- 
derson has  engaged  in  leads  one  to  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  he  may  have  a  fi- 
nancial Involvement  with  a  bank  or  a 
multlbllllon-dollar  mutual  fund  manage- 
ment company.  Obviously,  should  Mr, 
Anderson  have  such  a  financial  involve- 
ment this  should  be  known  to  the  public 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  put 
his  remarks  in  proper  perspective  Just 
as  the  public  now  has  a  means  of  know- 
ing of  the  financial  involvement  of  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  shortly  introduce 
legislation  which  will  have  as  its  purpose 
assuring  the  public  that  they  have  a 
means  of  knowing  the  financial  involve- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
press.  The  public  may  then  relate  any 
financial  involvement  of  a  member  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  press  to  legislation  being 
formulated  and  decide  for  themselves 
whether  a  conflict  of  interest  exists. 

With  this  Information,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  public  should  be  in  a  better  position 
to  recognize  whether  a  columnist  is  at- 
tempting to  use  the  news  media  for  his 
own  private  gain  or  not.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  must  always  recognize  that 
in  reporting  news,  and  particularly  by 
the  political  columnists,  opinions  may  be 
inserted  even  inadvertently  which  are 
not.  in  fact,  correct.  However,  when  a 
columnist  or  news  reporter  seems  to  be 
attemptiiig  to  bring  pressure  on  Members 
of  Congress,  through  their  method  of 
reporting,  to  psws  or  defeat  certain  legis- 
lation, the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  per- 
sonal gain  or  benefit  to  the  columnist 
or  newsman. 


POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  ACT 
OP  1970 

(Mr.  WHTTEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  submitted  a  bill  that  will 
create  a  single  agency  to  manage  and 
conduct  the  war  on  pollution,  the  Na- 
tional Enviroiunent  Control  Commls- 
oxvi a09— Part  3 


slon.  My  bill  is  the  Pollution  Abatement 
Act  of  1970. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pollution  con- 
trol Is  needed.  The  natural  wealth  and 
beauty  of  this  great  land  has  been  squan- 
dered by  past  generations,  and  the  bur- 
georung  growth  of  our  cities  and  indus- 
trial plants  have  forced  us  to  finally  di- 
rect our  attention  to  the  need  to  control 
oiu-  wastes.  Congress  and  the  public  are 
primed  for  action.  The  President's  spe- 
cial message  on  pollution  Is  an  outstand- 
ing program  and  gets  the  attack  moving. 

We  all  know  the  end  result  we  want: 
clean  air.  clean  water,  clean  landscape, 
control  of  our  wastes,  and  a  substantial 
reduction  of  all  pollutants.  The  main 
thing  lacking  in  the  pollution  abate- 
ment effort  Is  the  machinery  to  direct 
the  attack.  Currently  the  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  pollution  control  are  scat- 
tered across  the  Government  depart- 
ments. Under  present  conditions  it  is  too 
easy  for  the  left  hand  to  not  know  what 
the  right  hand  Is  doing.  It  may  be  one 
more  reason  why  the  pollution  control 
has  not  been  effective  so  far.  If  we  are 
to  meet  the  President's  concern  and  call 
for  action  in  this  field,  an  orderly  system 
of  doing  business  must  be  established. 
The  funds  proposed  for  the  war  on  pol- 
lution may  be  urmecessarily  wasted  im- 
less  proper  management  is  given  to  aim 
the  attack. 

The  National  Enviromnent  Control 
Commission  established  by  my  bill,  the 
PoUutlon  Abatement  Act  of  1970,  would 
be  given  full  enforcement  powers  to  co- 
ordinate and  promulgate  all  actions  in- 
volved in  the  attack  on  pollution,  and 
incorporate  all  future  programs  dealing 
with  pollution.  The  Commission  would 
have  full  powers  to  fund  research.  In  the 
form  of  grants,  loans,  and  pilot  projects, 
to  approve  and  Inspect  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment,  and  to  establish  stand- 
ards. 

Concentrating  tht  pollution  control 
effort  in  one  agency  will  enable  more 
efficient  use  of  the  tax  dollars  being 
spent  to  restore,  renew  and  reform.  Cen- 
tral management  in  one  agency  to  solve 
problems  and  work  with  the  States  and 
public  will  speed  the  effort  to  eliminate 
this  blight  over  our  Nation.  We  have  been 
warned  over  and  over  by  conservationists 
that  time  is  getting  short  to  clean  up 
many  areas  of  pollution,  and  in  fact  may 
already  be  too  late.  In  our  desire  for 
quick  action  we  must  not  waste  the  funds 
expended.  A  single  agency  could  oversee 
the  operation  to  eliminate  duplicated  ef- 
fort, and  Insure  the  largest  return  for 
the  dollars  spent. 

The  National  Environment  Control 
Commission  would  be  made  up  of  seven 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  serve  6-year  terms.  No  more 
than  four  could  be  named  from  the  same 
political  party.  The  President  would  des- 
ignate the  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  Pollution  Abatement  Act  of  1970 
would  also  combine  the  scattered  pro- 
grams iH>w  carried  on  by  several 
branches  of  Government.  Currently  such 
programs  are  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  and  the 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 


Welfare.  Pensotmel  also  operate  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
the  Oil  PoUutlon  Act,  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  and  the  National  Emission 
Standards  Act.  All  these  functions  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Commission.  The 
Pollution  Abatement  Act  of  1970  would 
authorize  the  President  to  transfer  to 
the  Commission  any  other  function  re- 
lating to  the  prevention,  control,  or 
abatement  of  environmental  pollution 
presently  vested  In  any  other  branch 
of  Government.  Any  legal  action  cur- 
rently underway  by  the  various  depart- 
ments regarding  pollution  control  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Commission. 

President  Nixon  stated  In  his  Midwest 
meeting  with  several  Governors  investi- 
gating pollution  that  a  "total  mobiliza- 
tion" of  the  Nation's  resources  is  neces- 
sary to  fight  pollution.  In  that  meeting 
he  aimoimced  the  three  new  "R's,"  re- 
form, restoration,  and  renewal.  At  that 
meeting  the  President  called  for  reform 
of  our  Govermnent  Institutions,  bringing 
them  up  to  date  into  the  20th  century  so 
that  we  can  deal  with  our  problems.  I 
believe  the  Pollution  Abatement  Act  of 
1970  is  in  that  spirit.  This  return  will 
clear  the  way  for  the  other  two  "R's," 
restoration  and  renewal,  in  an  orderly, 
efficient  fashion. 


SPEECH  BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
(JULTURE  BEFORE  NATIONAL 
FARM  INSTITUTE  IN  DES  MOINES 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day evening  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin 
address  the  National  Farm  Institute  in 
Des  Moines.  Appearing  before  a  distin- 
guished audience  of  rural  Americans,  the 
Secretary  gave  a  most  impressive  forecast 
of  the  ways  In  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  play  an  important  part 
in  helping  to  wage  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's war  on  pollution.  He  cited  six  major 
policy  objectives  toward  which  the  De- 
partment will  strive  in  improving  the 
envirormiental  quality  of  all  Americans: 

First,  programs  affecting  land  re- 
sources will  foster  environmental  im- 
provement and  sustain  productivity ; 

Second,  our  forests  wUl  be  managed  to 
provide  habitat  for  wildlife,  access  for 
recreation,  water  harvest,  and  grass  for 
livestock  as  well  as  better  timber; 

Third,  pollutants  originating  in  agri- 
culture will  be  reduced  and  where  pos- 
sible eliminated.  Nonchemical  methods  of 
pest  control  will  be  used  and  recommend- 
ed when  available  and  effective; 

Fourth,  a  greater  attempt  will  be  made 
to  reverse  rural-to-urban  migration  by 
Improving  opportunity  in  rural  America 
for  all  Americans ; 

Fifth,  ways  must  be  found  to  bring 
farmers  a  fairer  and  more  adequate  in- 
come 90  that  they  too  many  benefit  from 
the  environmental  improvement  they 
will  be  helping  to  foster;  and 

Sixth,  the  President  has  ordered  a 
study  of  all  public  lands  to  insure  that 
all  of  them  serve  the  highest  pubUc  good. 
The   Department   will   cooperate    fully 
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with  local  oommunities  in  adapting  Fed- 
eral programs  and  facilities  to  commu- 
nity development. 

I  commend  Secretary  Hardin's  excel- 
lent speech  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  and  Include 
it  in  the  Rkcord.  following  my  remarks: 

AOOBXSS    BT    SSCHrTAlT    OF    ACUCULTTjm*    CXlF- 

FO«o  M.  Haedin  at  thk  National  Pasm  In- 

Sfiiuii.  Dis  Moines.  Iowa.  Fkbbuabt   12. 

\VtO 

It  in»y  be  coincidence  that  we  are  meet- 
ing on  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday — but  It 
13  altogether  fitting  and  proper  The  Admin- 
istration of  our  sixteenth  President  left  sig- 
nificant marks  on  agriculture — tat  It  was 
during  those  years  that  three  lasting  pieces 
of  legislation  came  Into  being— the  Morrill 
Act  providing  for  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  UnlverslUes.  the  Act  creating  the 
United  States  Dep«utment  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Homestead  Act  Together  they  set 
the  pattern  for  American  agriculture.  The 
Homestead  Act  resulted  In  the  setUlng  of  half 
a  continent  and  placed  the  management  of 
our  basic  soil  and  water  resources  In  the 
bands  of  independent  free-hold  farmers. 

The  19th  century  brought  progress  and  It 
brought  exploitation.  The  century  began 
with  a  patent  for  the  first  cast  iron  plow;  It 
ended  with  the  invention  of  the  gasoline  en- 
gine and  the  automobile. 

Today  we  are  very  much  aware  that  our 
technological  advances  which  have  done  so 
much  for  xis  and  for  the  world  also  are  se- 
riously offending  and  polluting  our  environ- 
ment. The  alarm  has  been  sounded,  and 
just  ths  day  before  yesterday.  President 
Nlzon  sent  to  the  Congress  a  comprehenslvfl 
37-polnt  program,  embracing  23  major  legis- 
lative proposals  and  14  new  measures  taken 
by  the  administrative  action  or  Executive 
Order. 

In  view  of  the  rising  public  concern  and 
against  the  b«tckdrop  of  the  President's  new 
Initiatives.  It  Is  Imperative  that  those  of 
us  with  agricultural  responsibilities  re-thlnk 
and  re-assess  the  special  role  of  agriculture. 

As  the  President  said  In  his  message,  "The 
fight  against  pollution,  however.  Is  not  a 
search  for  villains.  For  the  most  part,  the 
damage  done  to  our  environment  has  not 
been  the  work  of  evil  men.  nor  has  It  been 
the  Inevitable  by-product  either  of  advanc- 
ing technology  or  of  growing  population. 
It  results  not  so  much  from  choices  made, 
as  from  choices  neglected;  not  from  malign 
Intention,  but  from  failure  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  full  consequences  of  our  actions." 

Too  often  we  have  responded  only  to 
crisis.  But  when  we  have  responded,  some- 
times the  results  have  had  far-reaching  Im- 
pact. 

The  Dust  Bowl  of  the  1930's  brought  more 
progress  Into  range  management  and  dry- 
land conservation  than  the  preceding  50 
years  of  Great  Plains  farming. 

Widespread  flooding  In  the  Mississippi  Ba- 
sin In  1951  and  1952  brought  more  support 
for  watershed  protection  than  did  a  gen- 
eration of  campaigning  by  conservationists. 

A  5-year  drought  In  the  Northeast  In  the 
1960's  focused  more  public  attention  on  ur- 
ban water  needs  than  did  decades  of  talk 
about  possible  shortages. 

A  smog  crisis  In  a  few  major  cities  has 
had  a  greater  Impact  on  public  thinking  than 
SO  yean  of  steadily  worsening  air  pollu- 
tion. 

A  few  seashore  accidents  have  directed 
more  attention  to  wildlife  ecology  than  all 
the  voices  of  all  the  naturalists  since 
Audubon. 

Urban  congestion  and  related  problems  of 
squalor  and  crime  have  brought  new  Interest 
In  the  need  of  i>eople  for  recreation  and  open 
space. 

When  the  first  English  settlers  arrived  In 
America,  nature  was  the  enemy.  The  forests 


seemed  endless  and  foreboding.  Winters  were 
severe.  Crops  were  uncertain. 

At  the  same  time,  bird  and  animal  life 
appeared  Infinite  Streams  ran  free  of  human 
waste,  and  certainly  there  was  no  thoxight 
of  contamination  of  such  great  waters  as  the 
Hudson  River  and  some  of  our  Great  Lakes. 

We  are  no  longer  a  few  million  people  liv- 
ing a  comparatively  simple  life.  We  are  204 
million  people  living  on  a  major  scale.  We 
must  plan  for  another  100  million  Americans 
and  the  pressures  they  will  create  at  the 
same  time  as  we  attempt  to  deal  with  our 
existing  environmental  crises. 

Our  responsibility,  as  I  conceive  it.  Is  to 
manage  the  environment  for  the  widest 
range  of  beneficial  uses,  without  degrading 
It.  without  risk  to  health  or  safety,  without 
loss  of  future  productivity,  and  without  being 
tyrannized  by  pests. 

Nature  itself,  without  man's  stewardship, 
has  rarely  been  productive  enough  to  meet 
man's  needs — certainly  not  In  the  numbers 
In  which  we  exist  today  and  will  exist  In  the 
future.  Yet  our  resources  must  serve  every 
economic  and  social  need  of  mankind.  The 
challenge  Is  to  maximize  the  productivity  of 
the  environment  for  both  necessities  and 
amenities  and  assure  continued  use  Into  the 
very  long  future. 

This  requires  an  Integrated  approach  to 
assure: 

1.  The  necessities  of  life:  Adequate  food, 
fiber,  shelter,  and  raw  materials  for  Indus- 
try 

2.  The  safety  of  man:  Safe  and  adequate 
water,  clean  air,  productive  and  safe  soil  held 
In  place,  sanitation,  disease  and  pest  control, 
the  perpetuation  of  basic  life  processes. 

3.  A  quality  of  life:  Space  to  live,  attractive 
surroundings,  suitable  habitat  for  plants  and 
animals,  outdoor  recreation,  and  esthetic 
satisfaction. 

The  farmer,  the  rancher,  and  the  forester 
are  managers  of  an  important  share  of  these 
environmental  values. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  Nation's  land 
area  Is  used  to  produce  crops  and  livestock. 
ICore  than  one-fifth  Is  ungrazed  forest  land. 
Thus  the  watersheds  that  sustain  urban 
America  are  largely  In  farms  and  forests.  And 
the  Nation  must  look  to  the  managers  of 
these  lands  for  most  of  its  land  treatment  as 
well  as  management  of  Its  water  supplies. 

The  fact  that  the  President  In  his  special 
message  made  only  limited  reference  to  agri- 
culture does  not  mean  that  he  Is  unaware 
of  the  role  of  agricultural  Interests  or  of 
the  great  value  of  the  on-going  programs  In 
agriculture  and  forestry.  Quite  the  contrary: 
He  was  recommending  new  initiatives  and 
new  programs  to  deal  with  problems  which 
urgently  demand  new  approaches.  While  the 
agricultural  work  Is  far  from  complete,  the 
record  Is  Impressive. 

Since  the  Dust  Bowl  days  of  the  30's.  more 
than  2  million  Individual  farmers,  ranchers, 
communities,  and  other  land  users  have  vol- 
untarily signed  cooperative  agreements  to  put 
conservation  plans  Into  effect.  The  land  in- 
volved runs  to  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
acres — all  enrolled  In  conservation  programs 
without  the  need  for  regulation  or  coercion. 

At  the  same  time,  farmers  have  performed 
their  primary  production  job  so  well  that 
Americans  take  for  granted  the  constant 
availability  of  food,  its  wholesomeness.  Its 
variety  and  quality.  Even  more  fundamental- 
ly, U.S.  agriculture  has  freed  Americans  from 
what  otherwise  might  be  a  total  preoccupa- 
tion with  getting  enough  to  eat. 

Farmers  have  freed  manpower.  At  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  this  was 
a  nation  of  farmers.  Even  50  years  ago, 
over  a  fourth  of  all  Americans  were  farmers. 
If  our  agriculture  had  remained  at  the  1920 
level  of  efficiency  we  would  today  have  some 
20  million  workers  In  agriculture.  Instead  of 
fewer  than  5  million. 

Farmers  have  freed  Income.  Fifty  years  ago, 
the  basic  requirements  of  life — food,  cloth- 


ing, and  shelter — required  about  80  percent 
of  all  consumer  spending.  Today  these  es- 
sentials take  less  than  65  percent.  So  the 
average  family  can  spend  over  35  percent  of 
Its  take  home  pay — instead  of  30 — for  health, 
education,  travel,  recreation,  and  the  other 
oonslderatlona  that  add  to  life's  quality.  A 
major  part  of  this  gain  derives  from  a  de- 
cline In  the  relative  cost  of  food. 

Farmers  have  also  freed  time.  Fifty  years 
ago,  the  average  work  week  Ln  manufactur- 
ing was  51  hours,  and  paid  vacations  were 
few.  Many  things  have  helped,  but  you  can 
be  sure  that  If  food  and  fiber  production 
still  required  a  fourth  of  the  work  force.  In- 
dustrial workers  would  not  now  have  a  work 
week  averaging  below  41  hours. 

Farmers  have  freed  space.  Fifty  years  ago. 
It  required  350  million  acres  of  crops  to  pro- 
vide for  a  nation  of  107  million.  In  recent 
years  we  have  harvested  fewer  than  300  mil- 
lion acres.  If  farmers  had  remained  at  the 
1920  level  of  efficiency,  we  would  now  need 
to  harvest  500  to  550  million  acres — even  If 
we  stopped  exporting.  The  acres  spared  by 
farm  efficiency  add  hugely  to  soli  and  water 
protection.  wUdllfe.  and  recreation;  these  af- 
ford land  for  new  towns  and  open  space. 

These  benefits — Income,  time,  space,  and 
the  better  use  of  manpower — are  enormously 
Important  when  you  think  about  improving 
the  quality  of  life.  Tet.  In  accomplishing 
these  things,  we  have  manipulated  the  en- 
vironment— no  question  about  it.  And  we 
must  manipulate  It  more  In  the  future. 

This  Involves  a  whole  complex  of  consid- 
erations— natural,  technical,  economic,  so- 
cial, legal  and  political.  It  Involves  a  recogni- 
tion that.  In  agriculture  as  In  Industry,  new 
technology  has  presented  new  problems  In 
environmental  quality.  And  It  will  require 
great  wisdom  to  correct  these  problems, 
while  retaining  the  gains  that  have  come  to 
us  through  science  and  technology. 

EXAtuaXS 

Use  of  synthetic  fertilizers  has  decreased 
the  demand  for  manure.  At  the  same  time, 
new  farming  systems  have  concentrated  ani- 
mals and  poultry  in  feedlots  and  other  en- 
closures— creating  a  problem  of  odors  and 
waste  and  In  some  Instances,  contamination 
of  underground  waters. 

Chemical  fertilizers  themselves  are  adding 
to  the  nutrients  In  streams  and  reservoirs, 
contributing  to  plant  and  bacterial  growth. 

Some  of  the  persistent  pesticides,  which 
over  the  years  have  saved  many  thousands  of 
lives,  are  now  found  guilty  of  air  and  water 
pollution  and  appear  to  adversely  affect  cer- 
tain species  of  wildlife. 

Slltatlon  U  still  the  largest  single  pollut- 
ant of  water.  In  the  past  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  silt  that  has  been  kept  out  of 
streams  by  the  establishment  of  permanent 
cover  alone  would  displace  a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  a  10-year  supply  for  all  U.S.  house- 
holds. 

Because  agriculture  Is  both  user  and  cus- 
todian of  most  of  the  Nation's  soil  and  water, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  recognizes  a 
major  responsibility  for  protecting  and  en- 
haivclng  the  quality  of  the  environment.  In 
line  with  this,  we  have  within  the  past  year 
taken  a  number  of  actions  to  reduce  the  use 
of  persistent  pesticides — and  to  strengthen 
Department  programs  in  the  interest  of  the 
totial  environment: 

Many  DDT  uses  were  cancelled  last  fall,  and 
we  Intend  to  phase  out  other  non-essential 
uses  by  the  end  of  1970.  We  will  be  taking 
similar  action  toward  other  pesticides  that 
persist  In  the  environment.  A  determined 
effort  Is  being  made  to  Insure  that  decisions 
and  judgements  concerning  pesticides  be 
made  in  an  atmosphere  of  scientific  detach- 
ment and  be  baaed  on  scientific  data. 

Increased  research  is  being  applied  to  bi- 
ological control  of  pests — offering  much  long- 
term  promise  In  reducing  the  need  for  chemi- 
cal pesticides.  Genetic  resistance,  parasites. 
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predators,  and  Insect  disease  organisms  all 
have  been  used  with  success. 

Last  June,  all  heads  of  USDA  agencies  were 
instructed  to  lead  a  nationwide  effort  to 
Improve  water  quality  through  prevention  of 
pollution  from  Federal  activities.  The  order 
also  provided  for  periodic  reports  which 
amount  to  a  "monitoring"  system  throughout 
the  farm  and  forested  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  past  year.  130  small  watershed  proj- 
ects have  been  approved  for  Department 
help — nearly  one-seventh  of  all  the  projects 
approved  In  the  15-year  history  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  1969.  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program  was  extended  for  another  10  years, 
and  its  provisions  were  broadened  to  do  a 
better  job  in  pollution  control,  fish  and  wild- 
life improvement,  and  recreation. 

Already  this  year,  we  have  approved  USDA 
planning  help  to  12  new  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Development  projects — for  a  total 
of  68  now  underway.  Most  of  these  projects 
Include  accelerated  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, development  of  water  resources,  social 
and  economic  development. 

The  proposed  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
would  Include  three  long-term  crop  retire- 
ment programs  for  pilot  operation,  Including 
an  "open  spaces"  program  to  help  communi- 
ties acquire  land  for  conservation  and  recre- 
ation. 

As  we  look  to  the  futvire,  the  Department 
has  before  It  six  major  policy  objectives  rela- 
tive to  environmental  quality: 

1.  Department  programs  affect  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  nation's  land  resources. 
These  programs  will  be  administered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  foster  environmental  improve- 
ment and  sustain  productivity.  For  example, 
all  USDA  programs  will  recognize  the  rela- 
tionship between  soil  erosion  and  water  qual- 
ity. 

2.  The  Department  will  manage  our  Na- 
tional Forests  and  help  private  owners  to 
manage  their  forests  In  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide habiUt  for  birds  and  wildlife,  access  for 
recreation,  water  harvest,  and  grass  for  live- 
stock. These  purposes  will  be  Integrated  in 
well-managed  ecosystems  that  will  produce 
Increased  kinds  and  qualities  of  timber. 

3.  The  Department  will  strive  to  reduce 
pollutants  originating  In  agriculture  and  to 
ameliorate  the  effects  on  agriculture  of  those 
originating  from  other  sources.  It  will  prac- 
tice and  encourage  the  use  of  those  past 
control  methods  which  provide  the  least  po- 
tential hazard.  Non-chemical  methods,  bio- 
logical or  cultural,  will  be  used  and  recom- 
mended whenever  such  mehtods  are  available 
and  effective. 

4.  The  Department  will  strive  for  a  rever- 
sal in  the  rural-to-urban  migration  that  has 
been  taking  place  since  World  War  n.  It  will 
seek  to  Improve  opportunity  in  rural  America 
for  all  Americans  by  encouraging  community 
development,  productive  employment,  the 
enhancement  of  scenic  and  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, improved  housing,  adequate  water 
and  sewer  systems. 

5.  The  Department  will  strive  to  help 
farmers  gain  a  fair  Income  from  their  en- 
terprises— so  that  they  too  may  benefit  from 
the  environmental  improvement  that  they 
help  to  foster. 

8.  The  President  has  Issued  an  executive 
order  directing  that  a  study  be  made  of  all 
public  lands  to  Insure  that  all  of  them 
serve  the  highest  public  good.  Additionally, 
I  have  directed  Department  of  Agriculture 
agencies  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  with  local  communities  In  adapting 
Federal  programs  and  facilities  to  the  en- 
hancement of  community  development. 

The  environmental  job  cannot  and  should 
not  be  done  alone  by  one  agency  or  even  by 
the  entire  Federal  Goverment.  It  reqvilres 
cooperation  virith  State  and  local  agencies 
and  private  organizations. 

Above  all,  this  Is  a  chaUenge  to  Individual 


citizens — those  who  live  In  rural  America 
and  manage  Its  agricultural  lands  but  also 
those  of  all  ages  and  origins  who  stand  to 
benefit  from  measures  taken  there  In  the 
Interest  of  the  total  environment. 

Particularly  heartening  is  the  Interest  that 
young  Americans  are  taking  In  conservation 
and  environmental  questions.  We  must  be 
eager  to  accept  this  energy  and  enthusiasm 
and  to  recognize  this  cause  as  one  "of  par- 
ticular concern  to  yotmg  Americans,"  as 
President  Nixon  put  It. 

To  some  of  us  who  have  been  concerned 
vrtth  conservation  for  a  long  time,  It  may 
be  startling  to  find  that  environmental  qual- 
ity Is  now  a  new  cause — a  new  crusade. 

The  challenge  to  the  young  people  of 
America  Is  to  join  with  people  of  all  ages 
in  what  President  Nixon  has  called  "a  com- 
mon cause  of  all  the  people  In  America."  This 
means  commitment  to  a  lifelong  involve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  environment. 

The  challenge  to  farmers,  to  conservation- 
ists, to  scientists  and  educators,  and  writers 
Is  to  join  in  a  "new  conservation"  movement 
that  reflects  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  and  the  young  at  heart. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking  before  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Society  In  1859,  said 
It  this  way: 

"Let's  us  hope  .  .  .  that  by  the  best  cul- 
tivation of  the  physical  world  beneath  and 
around  us,  and  the  best  intellectual  and 
moral  world  within  us,  we  shall  secure  an 
individual,  social,  and  political  prosperity 
and  happiness,  whose  course  shall  be  onward 
and  upward,  and  which,  while  the  earth 
endures,  shall  not  pass  away." 


REPLY  TO  UNWARRANTED  CRITI- 
CISM OF  SUGAR  BEET  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  MAINE 

(Mr.  KYROS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  remarks 
were  recently  made  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  regarding  the  Maine  sugar  indus- 
tries which  I  believe  to  be  distorted,  In- 
accurate, and  a  disservice  to  the  Individ- 
uals who  have  been  involved  in  this 
project. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  criticize  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  when 
certain  projects  come  into  difficulty.  The 
proposal  of  Maine  sugar  industries  to 
construct  a  beet  sugar  processing  plsmt  in 
northern  Maine  was  recognized  at  the 
very  beginning  to  involve  certain  risks. 
If  it  were  a  no-risk  situation,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  the  State  of 
Maine  to  have  become  involved;  private 
entrepeneurs  would  have  imdertaken 
the  project  on  their  own. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  of  our  Nation  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  no- risk  projects.  If 
this  were  the  case,  these  areas  would  not 
be  economically  depressed.  In  establish- 
ing the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, the  Congress  specifically  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Federal  and  State  authorities  to  as- 
sist in  ventures  in  which  success  was  not 
guaranteed  at  the  outset.  Those  who  op- 
pose this  concept  of  course  have  every 
right  to  criticize  projects  which  subse- 
quently are  found  to  be  in  difficulty.  I 
would  hope,  however,  that  such  criticism 
could  be  free  from  attempts  at  politicsilly 
partisan  recrimination.  When  such  at- 


tempts are  made,  they  should  at  least  be 
accurate. 

The  recent  criticism  of  the  sugar  beet 
refining  project  in  Maine  Implies  criti- 
cism of  the  "sponsors"  of  this  project, 
and  states  that  the  president  of  Vahlsing, 
Inc.,  was  "persuaded"  to  undertake  the 
venture.  Who  were  these  sponsors?  They 
included  the  farmers  of  Aroostook 
County.  They  included  a  politically  bi- 
partisan group,  counting  not  only  the 
junior  Senator  in  the^)ther  body,  but  also 
the  senior  Senator,  the  Republican- 
controlled  State  Legislature  of  Maine, 
and  Republican  Members  of  this  body 
representing  the  State  of  Maine,  includ- 
ing my  own  predecessor. 

And  they  certainly  did  not  "persuade" 
Vahlsing,  Inc.,  to  undertake  the  beet  re- 
fining venture.  This  firm  had  take  i  close 
note  of  Great  Western  Sugar's  interest 
in  such  venture,  and  moved  forward  on 
its  own  when  the  latter  withdrew.  It  is, 
of  course,  correct  that  the  classification 
of  the  Prestile  Stream  was  douTigraded 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  sugar  beet  refinery.  This  was  not  done 
because  the  sugar  beet  refinery  intended 
to  pollute  the  Prestile  Stream.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  project  certainly  had  no 
desire  to  see  this  stream  polluted,  and 
Vahlsing  Inc.,  promised  that  the  refinery 
would  be  built  to  assure  that  there  would 
be  no  water  pollution.  This  promise  has 
been  kept.  At  the  time  of  the  refinery's 
construction,  closed-cycle  water  treat- 
ment facilities  were  installed  which  are 
as  modem  and  effective  as  exists  any- 
where in  this  coimtry  today.  Water  from 
the  beet-processing  facility  does  not  go 
into  the  Prestile  Stream,  and  this  stream 
has  not  been  polluted  by  the  beet  re- 
finery. 

At  the  time  of  plsmning  for  construc- 
tion of  the  refinery,  however,  it  was  not 
possible  to  legally  guarantee  that  the 
proposed  refinery  would  not  pollute  the 
Prestile  Stream.  It  was,  however,  legally 
required  that  financing  proposals  not  be 
advanced  in  support  of  a  project  which 
could  conceivably  violate  Maine's  pollu- 
tion classification  status.  As  Maine's  then 
Gov.  John  H.  Reed  stated  in  a  personal 
appearance  before  the  State  legislature 
on  March  5, 1965: 

The  flnanclng  .  .  .  proposal  that  Is  being 
prepared  by  the  corporation  that  Is  proceed- 
ing with  the  plans  now,  will  not  receive 
favorable  approval  unless  some  modification 
In  this  stream  classification  Is  forthcoming. 

This  reclassiflcation  was  designated 
as  temporary.  It  was  not  criticized  by  any 
member  of  Maine's  congressional  dele- 
gation. It  proved,  as  all  had  hoped  and 
trusted,  to  be  unnecessary  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  the  beet  refinery. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  reclassl- 
cation  was  in  fact  only  a  subterfuge 
to  permit  the  existing  potato  plant  of 
Vahlsing,  Inc.,  to  pollute  the  Prestile 
Stream.  This  allegation  may  be  appeal- 
ing to  some.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  untrue. 
Rather  than  go  Into  the  detaUed  history 
of  the  matter,  I  would  point  to  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Portland  Press  Herald 
of  February  5,  1970.  The  author  of  this 
article.  Mr.  Donald  C.  Hansen,  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  events  in  Maine's 
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Sut«  Legislature.  His  concluding  sen- 
tence reads: 

But  oue  thing  appears  likely:  tht  down- 
grading of  the  PreetUe  was  not  an  attempt 
at  subterfuge  In  order  to  allow  Vahlalng'a 
potato  plant  to  legally  pollute  the  PrestUe. 

I  will  certainly  not  deny  that  the  Maine 
sugar  industries  project  is  in  trouble. 
I  would  hope,  however,  that  our  efforts 
could  be  directed  at  putting  together 
a  program  which  will  succeed.  Such 
efforts  are  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Sute  of  Maine.  They  are  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  farmers  of  Aroostook 
County.  They  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
creditors.  The  people  of  Maine  have  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  invested 
in  this  project,  and  I  assure  you  that 
they  are  just  as  interested  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  In  fiscal 
integrity. 

TO  INSURE  DOMESTIC 
TRANQUILIJTY 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  much  lately  from  the  ad- 
ministration about  how  to  fight  crime. 
The  Attorney  General  assures  us  that 
preventive  detention  is  constitutional 
and  the  Justice  Department  appears 
urging  no-knock  warrants.  But  while 
the  administration  has  been  spending  Its 
time  flouring  out  how  to  circumvent  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  some  of  us  have  been 
working  on  anticrime  legislation  which 
will  be  effective,  which  will  treat  the 
causes  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  violent 
crime  in  America,  and  which  is  clearly 
constitutional. 

Today,  with  my  colleagues  tram  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waldiz)  and  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs),  I  am  introducing  three  bills 
which  I  believe  will  take  us  a  long  way 
toward  law  enforcement  which  is  both 
effective  and  decent.  Two  things  should 
be  clear  from  the  beginning.  First,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  wisely  pointed  out,  the 
amount  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  in  the  area  of  crime  reduction 
Is  limited.  We  do  not  want  a  national 
police  force.  Law  enforcement  always 
has  been,  and  should  remain,  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  authorities  in  America.  Washing- 
ton can  help:  it  can  provide  loans  and 
grants:  it  can  help  provide  training  and 
modem  crime  fighting  techniques;  and 
it  can  set  an  example  to  be  emulated  by 
the  States.  But  the  problem  of  crime  is 
essentially  a  local  problem  and  if  It  Is 
to  be  solved  it  must  be  solved  in  the 
cities  of  our  Nation  where  it  is  occurring. 

Second,  the  feeling  among  many  mem- 
bers that  America's  increasing  fear  of 
crime  in  the  streets  is  merely  a  coverup 
for  racism  will  no  longer  hold  water. 
Anticrime  proposals  need  not  be  anti- 
liberal  or  unconstitutional,  as  I  hope  my 
proposals  will  show.  In  fadt.  if  we  really 
care  about  the  poor  and  the  deprived  in 
this  country,  we  are  dutyboimd  to  act  to 
reduce  crime,  for  the  poor  and  the  de- 
prived are — as  they  always  have  been — 
the  primary  victims  of  crime.  It  may  be 
the  middle  class  neighborhoods  and  the 


white  suburbs  which  are  afraid,  but  it  is 
for  the  most  part  the  poor  neighborhoods 
and  inner-city  blacks  who  are  being 
mugged,  robbed,  assaulted,  and  mur- 
dered. Crime  hits  the  poor  hardest.  One 
of  the  best  things  we  can  do  for  them  is 
to  improve  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  in  their  cities  to  make  it  swift 
and  certain.  Those  of  us  who  reject  fear- 
mongering  appeals  to  "law  and  order" 
and  embrace  "law  with  justice"  Instead 
need  to  remember  that  justice  requires 
that  the  guilty  be  caught  and  punished 
as  well  as  that  the  rights  of  the  innocent 
be  protected.  I  believe  that  my  bills  can 
help  us  establish  both  order  and  jus- 
tice— to  insure  domestic  tranquillity. 

OMNIBUS    CBIMS    CONTBOI.    ACT    AMKNDMENTS 

In  1968  the  Congress  enacted  wliat  it 
intended  to  be  an  effective  crime  control 
measure.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  provided  many 
weapons  in  the  war  on  crime  which 
hard-line  law  enforcers  had  argued  for 
years  were  necessary.  Some  of  the  acts 
provisions — like  wiretapping  authoriza- 
tions and  repeal  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  criminal  procedure — are  as 
inappropriate  now  as  when  the  act  was 
passed.  But  even  the  "money"  provisions 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration are  not  working.  The  money 
is  not  getting  to  where  it  is  needed 
most — the  cities  and  high  crime  urban 
areas.  Moreover,  even  when  the  money 
does  get  to  cities,  the  limited  jurisdiction 
of  mayors  and  city  councils  limits  the 
use  which  they  are  able  to  make  of  the 
funds  they  receive.  Normally,  city  gov- 
ernments control  only  their  own  police: 
the  criminal  courts  and  the  corrections 
system — integral  parts  of  the  criminal 
justice  system — are  State  agencies.  Fi- 
nally, the  Omnibus  Crime  Act's  LEA  pro- 
visions are  Inadequate  because  the  act 
views  law  enforcement  as  consisting  en- 
tirely of  police  work — almost  totally  ig- 
noring the  enormous  Importance  of 
criminal  courts  and  corrections. 

The  amendments  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Act  which  I  introduce  today  wiU 
meet  these  objections.  First,  the  defini- 
tion of  "law  oiforcement."  and  thus  of 
all  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration's — LEAA — activities,  is 
broadened  to  Include  all  agencies  in- 
volved in  administration  of  the  criminal 
law.  Thus  not  only  police,  who  deter 
crime  and  apprehend  violators,  but  the 
criminal  courts,  who  try  and  sentence 
them,  and  the  corrections  system,  which 
is  supposed  to  rehabilitate  them,  may  be 
assisted  by  Federal  money. 

COOKOXMATION   OF  CmXMINAI.   JTTSTICS  ACTlVlrUta 
SBQUIBB) 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  Is  that  it 
requires,  both  in  the  statewide  law  en- 
forcement plan  and  in  allocation  of  re- 
sources by  State  planning  agencies,  co- 
ordination of  all  elements  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  Where  appropriate, 
the  LEAA  may  require  a  State,  a  county, 
or  a  city  to  form  a  criminal  justice  co- 
ordinating council  to  oversee  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  entire  system  in  an  In- 
tegrated way.  This  Is  the  kind  of  council 
suggested  by  the  National  Violence  Com- 
mission as  essential  to  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice. 


icoBx  ifONKT  roa  crnxs 
Not  only  does  the  bill  change  the  per- 
centage of  money  which  LEAA  is  author- 
ized to  grant  directly  to  cities,  but  it  pro- 
vides incentives  to  States  and  statewide 
planning  agencies  to  use  their  own  money 
to  support  law  enforcement  in  high 
crime,  urban  areas.  Thus  a  State  can  In- 
crease its  overall  grants  from  LELAA  if  it 
shows  that  it  is  putting  its  effort  where 
the  problems  really  are. 

Another  limitation  on  the  grants 
which  can  be  made  under  the  act  requires 
that  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  money 
appropriated  can  be  used  to  support  po- 
lice or  police-related  activities.  The  other 
half  must  be  divided  between  Improving 
criminal  court  procedures  and  upgrading 
the  corrections  system.  Neither  of  these 
two  latter  activities  could  get  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  total  amount  of  grants. 
All  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem would  be  assured  of  at  least  some 
attention. 

Finally,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Act 
amendment  Increases  by  five  times  the 
amount  of  money  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance. Last  year  less  than  $300  million  was 
appropriated  for  this  activity.  Although 
the  Johnson  administration  had  talked 
of  seeking  $1  billion  for  fiscal  1971,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  recently  indi- 
cated that  it  will  seek  less  than  half  that 
amount — only  $480  million.  My  amend- 
ments would  authorize  $750  million  for 
fiscal  1971,  $1.25  bUlion  for  fiscal  1972, 
and  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  1973.  If  we  are 
really  serious  about  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  in  Amer- 
ica, this  is  the  kind  of  money  we  have  to 
talk  about.  The  Nixon  administration  is 
concentrating  on  quick  and  easy  solu- 
tions: preventive  detention,  wiretapping, 
no-kiUKk  warrants.  My  belief  is  that  the 
criminal  justice  system  we  have  will  work 
if  we  give  It  the  resources  it  needs.  This 
Is  what  the  battle  of  priorities  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  is  all 
about. 

IMPBOVXO    PBXTBIAL   CXIlfE    KXDUCTION    ACT 

The  second  bill  in  the  package  I  am 
Introducing  today  is  a  revised  and  im- 
proved version  of  the  Pretrial  Crime  Re- 
duction Act  which  I  Introduced  earlier 
this  year.  The  new  bill  sUll  places  its 
primary  emphasis  where  it  should  be  in 
order  to  reduce  pretrial  crime  by  de- 
fendants released  on  ball — on  speedy 
trials.  It  would  establish  a  congresslon- 
ally  mandated  set  of  time  limits  for  the 
completion  of  criminal  trials.  For  crimes 
of  violence,  the  limit  would  be  60  days. 
For  other  crimes— except  unusually  com- 
plicated criminal  trials  like  those  under 
the  tax  laws,  the  securities  laws,  and  the 
antitrust  laws — the  limit  would  be  120 
days.  These  limits  are  phased  In  over  a 
long  enough  period  of  time  that  the 
courts  involved  will  have  time — and  will 
be  required — to  formulate  their  own 
plans  for  meeting  the  time  limits.  Part 
of  this  planning  will  require  an  assess- 
ment of  what  additional  resources  are 
needed  to  meet  the  deadlines  Congress 
Imposes.  This  bill  will  establish  the  ma- 
chinery for  collating  these  assessments 
and  sending  them  to  Congress.  Thus,  by 
the  time  60-  and  120-day  limits  become 
effective.  Congress  will  have  in  hand  a 
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comprehensive  report  from  the  front 
lines — from  the  judges,  the  prosecutors, 
the  defense  counsel,  marshals,  bcUliffs, 
court  management  personnel,  probations 
officers,  and  others — on  what  these  offi- 
cials need  to  do  their  Jobs  within  the  time 
limits  we  Impose.  Having  establi^ed  our 
speedy  trial  mandate,  the  burden  will 
then  be  on  Congress  to  give  the  courts 
and  related  agencies  what  they  need  to 
carry  out  this  speedy  trial  policy. 

PRETKIAL  8ERVICIS  AGENCIES 

Another  approach  to  reducing  crime 
committed  by  persons  released  prior  to 
trial  Is  contained  in  the  bill:  pretrial 
services  agencies.  The  bill  establishes 
such  agencies  in  five  judicial  districts  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  a  demonstra- 
tion basis.  These  agencies  would  assist 
Judges  in  enforcing  the  conditions  which 
they  impose  on  pretrial  release.  Thus  the 
conditions  which  judges  are  now  author- 
ized to  Impose  on  the  release  of  defend- 
ants prior  to  trial — conditions  which  are 
now  ineffective  to  stop  commission  of  an- 
other crime — will  have  some  real  mean- 
ing. They  will  have  meaning  because  a 
pretrial  service  agency  will  have  the  per- 
sonnel to  supervise  such  pretrial  releases, 
as  well  as  the  resources  to  provide  neces- 
sary medical  services,  job  counseling,  and 
other  care.  The  ability  to  provide  medical 
care  is  especially  important  in  light  of 
the  high  rate  of  drug  addiction  among 
defendants  released  prior  to  trial.  To  re- 
lease a  man  while  he  is  still  addicted, 
without  providing  some  means  for  him 
to  deal  with  his  dependeiKy  on  narcotic 
drugs,  Is  simply  to  Invite  him  to  commit 
another  crime  In  order  to  help  feed  his 
habit.  Pretrial  services  agencies  could 
provide  the  treatment  necessary  to  keep 
the  addict — the  potential  violent  of- 
fender— out  of  trouble. 

BAIL    REFORM    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

One  of  the  criticisms  which  has  been 
made  of  the  1966  Bail  Reform  Act  is  that 
in  its  attempt  to  make  the  right  to  pre- 
trial release  in  noncapital  cases  a  real- 
ity, it  has  exposed  society  to  the  danger 
of  many  "dangerous"  defendants  who  are 
released  on  their  own  recognizance  with- 
out sufficient  supervision  and  during  too 
long  a  period  of  time.  The  administra- 
tion's response  to  this  criticism  has  been 
to  propose  preventive  detention,  which 
would  place  the  decision  about  whether 
to  release  a  defendant  whom  a  judge  con- 
sidered "dangerous"  almost  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  that  single  judi- 
cial officer.  As  indicated  above,  my  ap- 
proach is  speedy  trials  to  reduce  the  time 
during  which  such  defendants  are  re- 
leased, and  to  provide  adequate  super- 
visory persoimel  and  facilities  through 
pretrial  services  agencies.  There  are. 
however,  three  additional  changes  in 
present  bail  procedures  which  I  believe 
can  contribute  significantly  to  reducing 
pretrial  crime. 

First,  this  bill  would  amend  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  to  make  clear  that  a  judge 
can  consider  danpercusness  in  making  a 
bail  determ'nation  to  the  extent  that  such 
consideration  overlaps,  or  involves  fac- 
tors common  to,  the  likelihood  of  the 
defendant's  appearance  at  trial.  As  every 
.ludge  knows,  the  same  factors  which 
make  a  man  a  bad  risk  of  flight  may  also 
make    him    dangerous.    The    language 


added  to  the  Bail  Reform  Act  by  this  bill 
would  make  clear  to  the  courts  Congress' 
feeling  that  "dangerousness"  need  not  be 
consciously  ignored.  It  could  be  con- 
sidered when  it  overlapped  with  deter- 
minations of  risk  of  flight. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  addi- 
tional penalties  for  crimes  committed  by 
defendants  released  on  bail  prior  to  trial. 
Thus,  in  addiUon  to  the  basic  penalty  for 
the  crime  committed,  a  defendant  con- 
victed of  a  crime  committed  while  out  on 
bail  could  receive  a  sentence  of  up  to  an 
additionsa  3  years.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  deterrent  to  the  commission  of 
crimes  while  a  person  is  released  on  bail 
and  might,  along  with  speedy  trials,  take 
us  back  to  the  days  when  we  looked  to  the 
criminsd  law  to  deter  crimes — not  to  pre- 
ventive detention  to  make  them  im- 
possible. 

Finally,  the  revised  Pretrial  Crime  Re- 
duction Act  provides  a  new  approach  to 
the  problem  of  crime  committed  by  per- 
sons who  are  probationers  or  parolees 
from  State  or  Federal  courts  or  correc- 
tions agencies.  For  these  persons,  over 
whom  State  and  Federal  court  Jurisdic- 
tion is  already  clear,  the  bill  provides 
means  for  immediate  revocation  of  pro- 
bation or  parole  In  the  case  of  proba- 
tioners and  parolees  arrested  for  crimes 
of  violence.  The  bill  does  not  require  im- 
mediate revocation,  but  it  does  require 
immediate  consideration  of  revocation. 
In  the  case  of  Federal  probationers  and 
parolees,  the  bill  provides  a  means  where- 
by the  jurisdiction  over  a  probationer  or 
parolee  who  is  outside  the  area  in  which 
he  is  being  supervised  can  be  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  a  court  in  the  area 
where  the  man  is  charged.  After  this 
automatic,  but  temporary,  transfer  of  Ju- 
risdiction takes  place,  the  court  which 
exercises  Jurisdiction  makes  a  decision 
whether  to  terminate  the  man's  proba- 
tion or  parole  exactly  as  it  would  in  the 
case  of  any  person  on  probation  or  pa- 
role. In  the  case  of  State  probationers  or 
parolees  charged  with  Federal  crimes  of 
violence  or  with  crimes  of  violence  In 
another  State,  the  Federal  court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  person  is  charged  is 
authorized  to  temporarily  detain  the  per- 
son and  to  act  In  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  court  or  parole  agency 
which  is  supervising  the  probationer  or 
parolee. 

In  simi,  what  these  new  provisions  do 
is  to  authorize  a  limited  form  of  pretrial 
detention  as  to  a  small  and  select  group 
of  persons — probationers  and  parolees — 
who  are  already  subject  to  the  supervi- 
sion of  some  criminal  justice  agency. 

REVISED    C08RECTIONAL    SERVICES    IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 

The  third  bill  in  this  crime  reduction 
package  is  a  revision  and  improvement 
of  the  Correctional  Services  Improve- 
ment Act  which  was  introduced  last  year. 
Most  of  the  act's  important  provisions 
remain  unchanged.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  still  autliorized  to  build,  staff,  and 
then  turn  over  to  the  States  model  cor- 
rectional centers.  The  provisions  for 
greater  flexibility  in  parole  determina- 
tions and  for  civil  commitment  of  of- 
fenders found  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity  in  Federal  courts  remain  un- 
changed. Federal  probation  and  parole 


authorities  are  encouraged  to  use  half- 
way houses  to  increase  the  flexibility  of 
their  treatment  of  convicted  offenders.  In 
addition  to  these  provisions,  however, 
several  notable  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  revised  proposal. 

First,  in  place  of  the  unified  U.S.  Cor- 
rections Service  which  was  proposed  in 
title  m  of  the  original  Correctional 
Services  Improvement  Act,  this  new  bill 
provides  for  a  Federal  Corrections  Co- 
ordinating Council.  This  Coimcll  would 
allow  the  Federal  probation  service  to 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  U.S. 
courts,  as  it  now  is.  but  would  encourage 
greater  coordination  and  interchange  of 
experience  smd  techniques  among  Fed- 
eral corrections  agencies.  The  Coordinat- 
ing Coimcll  would  have  power  to  issue 
guidelines  to  insure  greater  coordination 
of  Federal  corrections  activities  and  high 
personnel  and  training  standards.  The 
Federal  corrections  agencies  represented 
on  the  Coimcll — the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
the  Board  of  Parole,  the  U.S.  courts,  and 
the  Division  of  Probation  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  courts — are 
directed  to  comply  with  the  Council's 
guidelines. 

Second,  the  bill  broadens  the  Attor- 
ney General's  power  to  enter  contracts 
with  the  States  for  minimum  standards 
for  corrections  and  to  make  grants  to 
help  maintain  those  standards.  In  the 
previous  Correctional  Services  Improve- 
ment Act,  the  standard  setting  and  grant 
power  was  limited  only  to  local  prisons 
and  jails.  This  limitation  focused  the 
standard  setting  and  grant  power  on  an 
aspect  of  corrections  which  many  ex- 
perts believe  already  receives  too  much 
emphasis — ^incarceration — as  opposed  to 
non-institutional  corrections  activities, 
like  probation  adn  parole.  Thus  the  new 
revision  broadens  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's standard  setting  and  grant  powers 
to  cover  correctional  services  as  well  as 
correctional  facilities.  The  kinds  of  serv- 
ices for  which  standards  could  be  set 
and  grants  awarded  are  "probation,  pa- 
role, counseling,  medical,  psychiatric, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  services." 

Finally,  in  order  to  make  available  tu 
hard  pressed  State  and  local  corrections 
agencies  the  expertise  and  trsdning 
which  is  now  available  in  the  Federal 
system,  the  revised  Correctional  Services 
Improvement  Act  established  a  Federal 
Corrections  Academy  which  would  be 
both  a  study  and  evaluation  center  for 
new  correctional  techniques  and  a  train- 
ing facility  for  Federal,  State  and  local 
corrections  specialists.  Modeled  on  the 
FBI  law  enforcement  academy,  this  Fed- 
eral Corrections  Academy  would  help 
to  develop  the  kind  of  professionalism 
and  pride  which  is  so  necessary  in  the 
corrections  field.  It  would  also  help  to 
bring  to  State  and  local  corrections  per- 
sormel  a  level  of  specialized  training 
which  would  probably  be  otherwise  com- 
pletely unavsillable. 

A    CONSTITtmONAL    ANTICRIMK    PACKAGE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  three 
bills  which  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs),  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waldie)  .  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  will  be  effective  weapons  in  the 
fight  against  violent  crime.  I  also  be- 
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Ueve  that  unlike  many  of  the  proposal* 
the  administration  is  pushing  they  are 
constitutional  and  show  a  concern  for 
the  rights  of  all  our  citizens.  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  believe  that  they  are  the  kind  of  anti- 
crime  bills  which  Congress  can  enact 
without  constitutional  doubts  and  with 
confidence  that  they  will  help  control 
and  reduce  crime. 
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CAMBRIDGE  CENTER  TO  CLOSE 
(Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  i?ermission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  > 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  29.  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Paine  announced  the  closing  of  the  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  in  Cambridge. 
I,  of  course,  am  initially  and  most  direct- 
ly concerned  for  the  people  of  my  area 
whose  very  livelihood  depends  upon  that 
Center  and  related  research  and  devel- 
opment in  industries  in  the  Boston  area. 
This  Center  has  meant  a  great  deal  to 
the  economy  of  Cambridge  and  sur- 
rounding cities  through  jobs  and  spin-ofi 
and  because  industry  has  been  attracted 
to  the  area. 

But  since  this  action  was  forced  upon 
us.  we  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  once  again  seek  the  reordering  of  the 
priorities  of  our  Nation.  Two  and  one- 
half  weeks  ago.  I  called  a  meeting  of  the 
entire  Massachusetts  delegation  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  Cambridge.  Bos- 
ton, the  legislature,  and  the  Governor's 
office  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  NASA 
site.  We  wanted  to  explore  all  possibili- 
ties so  that  the  vast  funds  that  have 
been  put  into  the  NASA  site  would  not 
go  to  waste  and  so  that  an  equally  large 
and  important  program  could  be  found 
to  replace  the  work  that  has  been  done 
there.  This  has  opened  up  several  pos- 
sibilities in  various  fields  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  I  think  perhaps  what 
Is  most  important  is  that  we.  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  entire  Nation  in  fact,  have 
an  opportunity  to  begin  something  new 
that  will  benefit  the  entire  Nation  and 
generations  to  come. 

For  several  years  many  of  us  have  been 
talking  about  reordering  our  priorities. 
We  have  tried  to  put  weight  behind  these 
words  through  votes  on  appropriation 
measures,  by  attempting  to  emphasize 
the  various  domestic  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  importance  of  cutting  back 
on  defeniie  spending,  now.  before  It  is 
too  late,  and  before  our  domestic  prob- 
lems overwhelm  us. 

The  President  s  reorganization  of  Fed- 
eral departments  will  take  effect  soon. 
Regional  ofiBces  of  the  Departments  of 
Transportation:  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  be  located  in  Boston.  This 
action,  coupled  with  the  closing  of  the 
NASA  site,  gives  us  a  great  opportunity 
to  begin  to  seek  the  deevlopment  of  hu- 
man potential  and  the  exploration  of 
human  resources.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
vague  or  pMlosophlcal  at>out  this,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  past  we  have  let 
serious  social  problems  and  economic  In- 
equities come  upon  us  when  we  were  un- 


prepared and  unable  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  those  problems.  We  have  not 
sufficiently  foreseen  major  upheavals  in 
our  society  or  major  changes  that  might 
affect  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

We  must  begin  now  to  plan  for  changes 
that  will  Inevitably  occur  because  of 
the  degree  of  technology,  the  concentra- 
tion of  our  population,  and  the  Increas- 
ingly higher  education  of  the  majority 
of  our  people.  If  we  do  not  make  plans 
and  allowances  for  these  major  changes, 
we  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  them. 

For  instance,  automation,  and  cyber- 
nation are  facts.  The  extension  of  their 
use  and  the  growth  of  their  influence  are 
Inevitable.  We  have  to  make  plans  for 
changes  in  our  society  that  will  come 
because  of  the  growth  of  automation, 
that  is,  we  can  foresee  that  there  will  be 
a  time  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
when  machines  will  be  doing  much  of 
the  work  that  men  now  do— in  the  fields 
of  construction,  industry,  and  many  of 
the  sciences.  A  20-  or  30-hour  workweek 
will  be  possible  and  may  even  be  manda- 
tory in  order  to  pive  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work.  We  will  have  twice  as 
much  leisure  time  as  we  have  now.  and 
because  we  will  have  so  much  leisure 
time,  there  will  be  a  need  to  use  that 
time  constructively.  There  will  not  be 
enough  games  and  hobbies  to  fUl  the  day. 
But  we  will  have  a  great  opportunity,  if 
we  use  our  funds  and  knowledge  in  the 
right  way.  to  educate  fully  every  Ameri- 
can, to  provide  each  child  with  more  than 
just   a   basic   education,   but   rather   to 
educate  him  in  all  fields  that  now  are 
available  only  to  a  minority.  We  may 
see  a  growth  in  culture.  In  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  literature  and  the  humanities 
that  was  never  thought  possible. 

Modern   technology   makes   much   of 
this  possible,  but  most  of  these  changes 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  directing 
man's  will  and  energy  toward  creating 
a   better  society.   If   we   begin   now   to 
establish    programs,    seeking    the    total 
development  of  mankind  as  a  unique  and 
complex  being,  we  may  be  able  to  see  the 
realization  of  man's  great  potential.  We 
must   now   begin   to  truly  educate  our 
children  and  ourselves.  We  must  make 
a  commitment  to  eradicate  disease  from 
our  midst.  No  lon-er  can  we  allow  Indi- 
viduals to  languish  in  the  darkness  of 
poverty,    discrimination.    lU    health    or 
Isolation.  It  Is  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Nation  when  a  single  individual  is  not 
allowed  to  develop  to  his  fullest  capacity. 
We  have  all  been  told  that  a  chain  is 
as  strong  as  Its  weakest  link.  This  is  true 
and  our  Nation  cannot  be  strong,  truly 
great  or  really  good  until  every  individ- 
ual has  sufficient  resources  to  be  able  to 
become  himself.  The  resources  of  which 
I  am  speakinc;  are  not  only  financial,  but 
Include    opportunity    of    every    type— a 
good  education,  the  availability  of  Inter- 
esting work,  health  care  so  that  he  is  not 
hampered  by  llh-.es  .  and  p.lltical  free- 
dom so  that  ho  may  pursue  his  Interests 
without  fear  of  renrl'-al  and  condemna- 
tion, so  long  as  he  does  not  Infringe  upon 
another  man's  ri  hts. 

Much  of  th  s  can  be  done  through 
developing  and  utilizing  our  technology. 
We  can  clean  up  the  environment,  we 
can  develop  high-speed,  clean,  silent 
transportation,  we  can  build  beautiful 


and  Inexpensive  homes,  create  new  cities, 
and  search  for  the  end  to  disesise.  I  think 
this  must  be  the  first  part  of  the  battle. 
But  beyond  that,  we  must  prepare  for 
certain  changes  that  are  bound  to  come 
when  a  man  no  longer  needs  to  work  half 
of  his  life  at  a  duU  job  just  to  support  his 
family,  when  an  individual's  opportu- 
nities are  no  longer  restricted  by  poor 
health,  insufficient  education,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  remedial 
programs.  We  must  not  be  content  to  re- 
lieve the  congestion  of  the  cities  by  build- 
ing new  cities;  we  caimot  look  only  to 
a  minimum  Income  to  compensate  for  a 
lifetime  of  discrimination  or  an  unequal 
share  of  the  good  this  Nation  has  to  offer. 
We  must  pursue  these  programs  now  as 
an  interim  measure,  but  we  should  be 
working  for  the  day  when  we  will  not 
have  to  compensate  for  poor  education, 
lack  of  health  care,  or  discrimination. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  quantity  of  American 
life  that  will  change,  as  hopefully  the 
abundance  of  a  nation  will  be  more 
equally  shared  and  the  power  of  the  po- 
litical process  will  be  available  to  every- 
one, but  it  is  also  the  quality  that  will 
change.  It  will  l)e  possible,  and  I  am  sure 
of  this,  for  every  American  to  develop  his 
potential  to  its  fullest  capacity,  to  pursue 
his  Interest,  to  work,  and  to  play  as  he 
chooses,  to  be  knowledgeable  and  to  en- 
Joy  life  and  to  be  free  from  the  anxieties 
of  poverty,  discrimination,  and  depend- 
ence, that  we  now  see  about  us. 

This  Is  possible  If  we  work  toward  that 
goal  and  If  we  begin  now.  I  mention  this 
program  that  I  have  thought  and  talked 
about  for  many  years  because  the  closing 
of  the  NASA  site,  an  action  that  was  not 
hoped  for.  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  be- 
gin something.  If  we  choose  to  utilize  the 
expertise  that  Is  In  the  Cambridge  area — 
In  the  great  universities,  in  the  abun- 
dance of  talent  and  knowledge  of  the 
people.  In  the  skilled  workmen,  and  the 
strong  industries— we  can  begin  a  pro- 
gram of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  our  Nation. 
We  will  have  in  the  Boston  area  regional 
headquarters  for  those  departments  of 
Oovemment  that  will  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  future.  The  problems  we 
now  face  are  great,  and  I  believe  we  must 
seek  to  solve  those  problems  immediately. 
But  we  must  also  plan  for  a  future  that 
is  farther  distant  and  for  changes  that 
are  less  immediate.  And  it  Is  to  this  end 
that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  very 
deeply  what  I  have  d  scusscd  here  today. 
We  cannot  allow  problems  to  creep  upon 
us,    we   cannot   allow    ourselves    to   be 
cau?ht  unprepared  for  major  changes. 

We  are  the  richest  Nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth — rich  in  many  ways,  but  we 
could  be  something  much  greater  and 
much  more  signiflccnt.  The  peop'e  of 
America,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  have 
the  potential  to  be  truly  free  and  to  be 
that  which  mankind  wns  meant  to  be.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  allow 
each  man  to  develop  his  own  resources 
and  to  be  as  great  as  he.  as  an  Individual, 
can  be.  I  think  this  should  be  the  utmost 
priority.  Present  problems  demand  im- 
mediate solutions  but  we  must  look  to 
the  future,  beyond  those  problems,  when 
we  will  have  the  ability  to  allow  mankind 
to  truly  develop,  if  we  only  have  the  will. 
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CHICAGO'S  CONSPIRACY  TRIAL 

(Mr,  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion should  be  grateful  to  a  brave  Judge 
who  yesterday  had  the  courage  to  restore 
dignity  and  decoriun  to  the  American 
judiciary  by  imposing  a  total  of  more 
than  15  years  in  Jail  sentences  for  con- 
tempt on  the  seven  defendants  in  the 
conspiracy  trial  in  Chicago  and  on  their 
two  attorneys. 

Federal  Judge  Julius  J,  Hoffman  has 
earned  his  rightful  place  in  American  Ju- 
dicial history  as  a  defender  of  the  very 
institutions  which  offer  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  hope  and  protection  for  those 
who  preach  the  doctrine  of  dissent. 

No  Judge  In  modern  history  has  taken 
as  much  abuse  and  filth  from  the  seven 
defendants,  who  are  now  properly  en- 
sconced in  the  county  Jail  of  Cook 
County,  and  the  complete  lack  of  Judicial 
respect  by  their  two  defense  attorneys, 
as  has  Judge  Hoffman. 

I  believe  Judge  Hoffman  deserves 
special  commendation  for  the  severe  pen- 
alty of  4  years  in  prison  for  contempt  of 
court  that  he  Imposed  on  Chief  Defense 
Counsel  William  M.  Kunstler. 

Throughout  this  trial.  Mr.  Kunstler's 
conduct  as  an  o£Bcer  of  the  court  has  been 
contemptuous  of  the  very  system  that  he 
as  an  attorney  has  a  duty  to  respect,  if 
not  defend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  outoome  of  the 
jury,  which  is  still  deliberating  this  case, 
is  really  antlclimactic. 

By  his  bold  and  heroic  action.  Judge 
Hoffman  has  served  the  ends  of  justice. 
In  sentencing  these  contemptuous  de- 
fendants and  lawyers  to  jail  not  for  con- 
spiracy— this  Is  a  matter  for  the  Jury  to 
decide — but  for  contempt.  Judge  Hoff- 
man restores  respect  for  our  entire 
judiciary. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Judge  Hoffman's 
action  will  now  restore  decorimi  to  other 
similar  cases  pending  in  other  courts 
around  the  country. 

Judge  Hoffman  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  any  shortoomings  the  defendants  or 
their  coimsels  want  to  attribute  to  the 
trial  court  could  find  ample  expression 
and  redress  in  our  appellate  procedures. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall 
place  In  the  Record  today  the  list  of  con- 
temptuous actions  for  which  these  seven 
defendants  and  their  two  attorneys  have 
been  jailed. 

I  believe  we  also  owe  a  debt  of  eternal 
gratitude  to  Chief  Prosecutor  Thomas 
Poran  who  with  his  highly  dedicated 
staff  of  associates  brought  this  action 
against  the  defenders  and  in  a  brilliant 
manner  presented  to  the  jury  a  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  evidence  on  which 
he  hopes  to  win  his  conviction. 

The  final  judgment  of  this  case  belongs 
to  the  Jury,  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Poran 
and  his  associates  have  performed  an 
exemplary  public  service  by  letting  the 
Nation  see  during  the  past  4^  months 
of  this  trial  the  full  ugliness  of  those 
who,  under  the  guise  of  dissent,  would 
destroy  the  very  fabric  of  this  Republic 
and  its  free  institutions. 

I  believe  we  also  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 


tude to  U.S.  Marshal  John  Meizner  and 
his  very  loyal  and  dedicated  assistants 
who  throughout  this  very  difBcult  trial 
maintained  order  and  preserved  under 
great  difHciilty  a  semblance  of  deconim 
both  in  and  around  the  courtroom.  They 
have  performed  a  public  service  of  enor- 
mous quality. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  can 
never  forget  the  huge  contribution  made 
by  Chief  Judge  William  Campbell  who 
in  the  first  instance  ordered  a  grand  jury 
investigation  of  the  rioting  which  sparked 
the  Chicago  convention  and  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  these  indictments  and  to 
this  trial. 

Judge  Campbell  is  preparing  to  retire 
shortly,  but  his  brilliant  record  of  many 
years  of  service  to  this  country  will  be 
capped  with  his  bold  and  brave  decision 
to  set  the  parameters  on  dissent  in  this 
coimtry. 

Judge  Campbell  £md  Judge  Hoffman 
have  earned  an  eternal  place  in  the  an- 
ruils  of  American  jurisprudence  as  two 
outstanding  examples  of  the  high  degree 
of  perfection  that  we  Americans  seek  and 
expect  from  our  judiciary. 

The  chronology  of  contemptuous  ac- 
tions by  those  sentenced  by  Judge  Hoff- 
man follows: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  16.  19701 
Record  or  Contempt,  What  It  Cost  Them 

Following  Is  a  resume  of  the  contempt 
findings  by  Judge  Julius  Hoffman  against 
each  defendant,  and  the  sentences. 

David  Dellinger.  54.  cited  32  times,  sen- 
tenced to  30  months  and  16  days. 

0(;t.  15 — argued  with  Judge  Hoffman, 
called  him  "Mr."  6  months. 

Oct.  16 — Made  sarcastic  remarks  to  wit- 
ness. 1  month. 

Oct.  25 — Shouting  support  of  Bobby  Seale. 
7  days. 

Oct.  37 — Telling  at  a  witness.  "Do  you  be- 
lieve a  word  of  that?"  3  months. 

Oct.  28 — Complaining  about  a  ruling 
agatnt  defense  lawyer  William  M.  Kunstler. 
7  days. 

Oct.  29 — Voicing  support  of  Bobby  Seale. 
7  days.  • 

Oct.  30 — Making  loud  remarks  In  court.  7 
days. 

Nov.  12 — Laughing  in  court.  2  days. 

Nov.  19 — Exchanging  words  with  prosecu- 
tor Richard  Schultz.  4  days. 

Nov.  20 — Commenting  "Ah,  Jesus."  Re- 
marking to  Judge  Hoffman,  "You're  acting 
like  a  fascist  court."  4  days. 

Nov.  26 — Complaining  because  Judge 
would  not  excuse  the  Jury  for  Thanksgiving, 
3  days. 

Nov.  26 — Exchanging  comments  with  the 
judge,  saying  "If  you  call  me  a  liar  you 
are  liar."  6  days. 

Dec.  11 — Exchanging  comments  with  pros- 
ecutor Schultz  and  the  Judge.  2  days. 

Dec.  is — Starting  argument  as  Stuart 
Ball  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  defense  team,  is 
removed  from  court.  6  days. 

Dec.  30 — Exchanging  comments  with 
Schultz.  4  days. 

Jan.  9 — Arguing  over  use  of  a  bathroom 
in  the  lockup  instead  of  the  hallway.  3 
days.  Laughing.  3  days.  Calling  evidence 
"ridiculous"  and  calling  Judge's  ruling 
"hypocritical."  5  days.  Laughing  and  tell- 
ing the  judge  he  will  "go  down  In  infamy." 
6  months. 

Jan.  17 — Exchanging  remarks  with  prose- 
cutor Foran.  7  days. 

Jan.  23 — Exchanging  remarks  with  the 
judge.  4  months. 

Jan.  24 — Saying,  "Oh,  my  God,"  when 
Foran  said  he  knew  Robert  F.  Kennedy  bet- 
ter than  the  defendants. 


Jan.  24 — ^Uslng  the  word  "pig"  at  the  end 
of  a  session.  2  days. 

Jan.  30 — Exchanging  words  with  the  court. 
7  days. 

Jan.  30 — Use  the  word  "bull  .  ..."  6 
months. 

Feb.  6 — Exchanging  words  with  the  Judge. 
7  days. 

Feb.  7 — Making  sarcastic  remarks.  7  days. 

On  4  days  he  refused  to  rise  for  the  judge 
and  got  1  day  for  each  charge. 

Rennard  (Rennle)  Davis,  25  months  and 
14  days  on  23  counts : 

Oct.  1 — ^Arrived  20  minutes  late,  presented 
a  birthday  cake  to  Seale.  2  days. 

Nov.  26 — Said,  "Why  don't  you  gag  all 
of  us?"  to  the  judge.  14  days. 

Dec.  1&— Laughing.  7  days. 

Jan.  9 — Telling  the  judge,  "We  are  guilty 
until  proven  innocent."  7  days. 

Jan.  12 — Making  statements  la  court.  I 
day. 

Jan.  13 — Making  statements  In  court.  7 
days. 

Jan.  23 — Accusing  the  Judge  of  not  read- 
ing a  document  In  evidence.  2  months. 

Jan.  23 — Accusing  the  Judge  of  sleeping 
on  the  bench.  2  months. 

Jan.  23 — Disregarding  a  warning  by  the 
judge  about  keeping  testimony  within  the 
scope  of  the  questions.  6  months. 

Jan.    25 — Criticizing    Foran.    3    months. 

Feb.  2 — Applauding.  14  days. 

Feb.  2 — Making  statements  in  court.  7 
days. 

Feb.  4 — Making  remarks  in  support  of 
Dellinger.  2  months. 

Feb.  4 — Making  remarks  to  the  judge 
after  he  revoked  Delllnger's  bond.  2  months. 

Feb.  5 — Making  remarks  to  the  judge.  14 
days. 

Feb.  7 — Making  remarks  to  the  Judge.  1 
day. 

Davis  on  6  dajrs  refused  to  rise  for  the 
judge  and  got  1  day  for  each  charge.  He 
also  received  2  months  for  telling  the  jury 
that  the  marshals  had  "tortured  Seale"  on 
Oct.  30. 

Thomas  Hayden,  14  months  and  14  days 
on  11  counts: 

Oct.   29 — Making  remarks.   1   month. 

Oct.  30 — ^Making  speech  In  behalf  of  Seale. 
3  months. 

Oct.  30 — Yelling  on  behalf  of  Seale.  4 
months. 

Jan.  9 — ^Laughing  while  the  judge  was 
making  a  ruling.  1  day. 

Jan.  28— TeUlng  Asst,  U.S.  Atty.  ScbultB, 
"That  Is  not  true."  7  days. 

Jan.  28 — Telling  the  Jury  that  the  former 
Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  was  not  allowed 
to  testify  for  the  defense.  6  months. 

Hayden  shook  his  fist  and  got  2  days 
and  refused  to  rise  for  the  judge  five  times 
and  got  5  days  for  that. 

Abble  Hoffman,  eight  months  on  23  counts: 

Sept.  26 — Blowing  a  kiss  to  the  jurors,  1 
day. 

Oct.  23 — Exchanging  words  with  the  Judge. 
7  days. 

Oct.  30 — ^Rising  to  Scale's  defense  and  say- 
ing. "You  might  as  well  kill  him  as  gag  him." 
2  months. 

Nov.  12 — ^Laughing.  7  days. 

Nov.  26— Telling  Judge  Hoffman.  "1  lost 
my  last  name,"  and  other  comments.  1 
month. 

Dec.  IS — ^Laughing.  14  days. 

Dec.  30 — While  testifying,  speaking  out  of 
turn.  14  days. 

Jan.  9 — Laughing.  7  days. 

Jan.  14 — Laughing.  1  day. 

Jan.  IS— Making  a  Joke  to  the  judge  after 
being  told  not  to  assist  marshals  In  moving 
the  lectern.  Judge  Hoffman  later  dropped 
this  count,  at  the  urging  of  defense  lawyer 
Leonard  Weinglass. 

Jan.  21 — Making  a  series  of  remarks  to  the 
Judge.  42  days. 

Jan.  23 — Making  remarks  to  the  judge.  14 
days. 
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Jan.  23— Making  remarks  to  the  judge.  7 

davs 

Peb.  a — Making  conamenta,  making     tar- 

casUc"  remark*.  2  daj-s. 

Peb  4_uiung  shirt— thereby  baring 
body"  to  Jury— and  dancing  around,  show- 
ing what  hippies  do.  4  days. 

Peb.  4— TeUlng  Judge  he's  "a  disgrace  to 
the  Jews."  5  days. 

Peb.  4— Makes  an  unflattering  reference  to 
the  Judge  In  Yiddish,  and  makes  other  com- 
ments. 6  days. 

Peb.  6— Enters  court  In  Judicial  robes.  7 

days. 

Five  times  Abble  Hoffman  refused  to  rise 
for  the  Judge  and  received  1  day  for  e«:h 
charge. 

Jerry  Rubin.  2  years.  1  month,  and  23  days, 
on  15  counts: 

Oct.  30— Protesting  binding  and  gagging 
of  defendant  Bobby  Seale.  4  months. 

Jan.  15 — Outbursts  during  examination  of 
a  witness.  1  month. 

Jan.  23— Shouted  "they're  dragging  out  my 
wife."  as  manbals  removed  his  friend.  Nancy 
Kersbam.  from  the  courtroom.  6  months. 

Peb.  3 — Mockingly  attempted  to  shake 
hands  with  government  rebuttal  witness.  2 
months. 

Peb.  4 — Cried  out.  "everything  In  this 
court  U  bull  .  .  .".  «  months. 

Peb.  5 — Called  Judge  Hoffman  a  "disgrace" 

and  compared  him  to  Adolf  Hitler.  8  months. 

Feb  6 — Wears  black  robes  to  court  and  tells 

Judge   Hoffman   they   are   Judicial   robes.   7 

days.  

Peb.  6 — Tell*  government  witness  Irwin 
Bock  after  testimony,  "tough  luck,  Irv."  7 
days. 

Peb.  7 — ShouU  In  cotirt.  "we  refuse  to 
rest."  3  days. 

Refuses  to  rise  for  Judge  on  sU  occasion*. 
6  days. 

John  Prolnes.  5  months  and  15  days  on  10 
counts: 

Oct.  28 — iJiughed  at  witness.  1  month. 
Dec.  6 — Outbursts  In  court.  1  month. 
Dec.  17 — Outbursts  in  court.  1  month. 
Feb.  2 — Makes  an  outburst  to  the  Jury.  14 
days. 

Peb.  2 — Makes  another  outburst  to  the 
jury.  14  days. 

Feb.   2 — Cries   out   aa  witness   leaves   the 
stand.  "That  man  1*  trying  to  put  u*  away 
for  10  years  by  lying."  2  months. 
Feb.   5 — Cries   out   In   court.    14  days. 
Refuses  to  rise  three  times.  3  days. 
Lee    Welner.   2   months   and    18   days   on 
seven  counts: 

Oct.  28.  Oct.  29.  and  Oct.  30 — Refusing  to 
rise.  4  days. 

Dec.  1 — Shouts  while  government  witness 
James  Rochford  U  testifying.  "The  execu- 
tioner Is  mumbling  and  I  can't  hear  him." 
1  month. 

Jan.  14 — Applaud*  a  speech  made  by  de- 
fendant David  Delllnger  In  courtroom.  14 
day*. 

Jan.  28 — Insults  prosecutor.  Richard 
Schultz.  1  month. 

William  Kunstler.  4  years.  13  days  on  24 
counts: 

Oct.  9 — Attempts  to  cross-examine  witness 
about  a  document  not  in  evidence.  1  month. 
Oct.  15 — Participates  with  the  defendants 
In  efforts  to  observe   the  Viet   Nam   mora- 
torium In  courtroom.  14  days. 

Oct.  30 — Describes  Judge  Hoffman's  court- 
room as  a  "medieval  torture  chamber."  3 
months. 

Oct  30 — Refxises  to  sit  down  when  or- 
dered to  do  so.  14  days. 

Dec.  9 — Leaves  the  courtroom  during  pro- 
ceeding* and  accuses  the  court  of  interfering 
with  the  defense  case.  14  days. 

Dec.  12 — Accuses  court  of  treating  the 
government  differently  than  the  defense.  3 
months. 

Dec.  23 — Charges  that  the  government  U 
about  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  jury.  3 
months. 


Jan  8— Defies  court  order  not  to  move  In 
the  presence  of  the  Jury  that  Mayor  Daley 
be  declared  a  hostile  witness.  6  months. 

Jan.  12 — Refuses  to  sit  down  when  ordered 
to  do  so.  21  days. 

Jan.  13— Refuse*  to  sit  down  when  ordered 
to  do  so.  14  days. 
Jan.  14— Refuses  to  sit  down.  7  days. 
Jan.  16— Dem)erately  asks  a  question  of  a 
witness  when  ordered  not  to.  14  days. 
Jan.  20— Refuses  to  sit  down.  14  day*. 
Jan.  22— Refuses  to  sit  down.  21  days. 
Jan.    22 — Tells    court    that    he    sanctions 
moaning  and  groaning  from  defense  table. 
21  days. 

Jan.  22 — Continues  argument  after  ordered 
not  to.  2  months. 

Jan.  23 — Argues  a  motion  after  court  has 
ruled  and  encouraged  disorders  in  the  court- 
room. 4  months. 

Jan.  23 — Compares  Judge  Hoffman  to  a 
child  before  the  Jury.  1  month. 

Jan.  28— Disrespectful  to  prosecutor.  1 
month. 

Feb.  2— Defies  Judge  Hoffman*  order  not 
to  tell  the  Jury  that  the  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abernathy  would  not  testify  that  day.  and 
launches  Into  a  tirade  against  the  court.  6 
months. 

Feb.  2 — Brings  Rev.  Abernathy  Into  the 
courtroom  and  openly  embraces  him  being 
ordered  not  to  discuss  him.  and  tells  the 
Jury.  'This  U  the  ultimate  outrage."  6 
months. 

Feb.  4 — Accuses  Judge  Hoffman  of  causing 
the  disturbances  in  the  courtroom.  4  months 
Feb.  5 — Refuses  to  sit  down  when  ordered 
to  do  so.  1  month. 

Feb.  5 — Accuses  the  court  of  being  wrong 
when  It  wasn't  2  months. 

Leonard  Welnglass.  1  year.  8  months,  1 
week,  and  2  days  on  14  counts: 

Sept.  24 — Disregards  court  order  to  dis- 
continue argument.  2  days. 

Oct.  1 — Repeatedly  asks  questions  on 
cross-examination  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  direct  examination.  4  months. 

Oct.  30 — Criticizes  Judge  and  accuses  him 
of  being  unethical.  14  days 

Nov.  26 — CrlUclzes  Judge  Hoffman  for  not 
recognizing  him.  14  days. 

Jan.  13 — Criticize*  Judge  for  not  hearing 
a  defense  motion.  1  month. 

Jan.  13 — Makes  sarcastic  comments  regard- 
ing Judge's  ruling  on  a  defense  motion.  14 
day*. 

Jan.  13 — Criticizes  Judge's  handling  of  mo- 
tions. 1  month. 

Jan.  16 — Continues  argument  after  ordered 
to  stop.  1  month. 

Jan.  17 — Continues  argument  after  Judge 
has  ruled   1  month. 

Jan.  20 — Refers  to  a  document  after  ob- 
jection to  Its  Introduction  has  been  sus- 
tained. 3  months. 

Jan.  22— Makes  sUtement  In  open  court 
during  examination  of  a  witness  after  being 
ordered  to  stop  commenting.  1  month. 

Jan.  24 — Insults  Judge  and  continues  to 
argue  after  a  ruling  5  months. 

Jan.  26 — Argues  motion  after  It  had  been 
overruled.  1  month. 

Peb.  5 — Defies  court  order  to  discontinue 
argument.  21  day*. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (B«r. 
RosTEifKOWsxi) .  Under  a  prevloua  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagcowni«)  la  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  rise.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  have  on  almost  uncoimtable 
occasions,  to  address  myself  to  a  sub- 
ject, to  a  problem,  to  a  crisis,  that  en- 
gulfs this  land  and  I  respectfully  urge 
your  patient  attention  to  my  words. 

Six  years  ago.  on  almost  this  very 


day  of  Pebruary.  I  stood  here  In  the  well 
and  presumed  to  speak  as  the  conscience 
of  this  country.  I  look  back  over  a  tran- 
script of  my  words  on  that  10th  day  of 
Petmary  in  1964  and  there  Is  not  much 
I  would  change.  I  would  have,  had  I  the 
oratorical  wit  or  wisdom  to  do  so,  spoken 
with  more  fervor  than  even  these  words 
which  I  used  to  express  my  opposition 
to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

We  have  come  now  to  the  end  of  a  long, 
long  trail  In  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
the  likes  of  which  I  doubt  we  will  ever  see 
again.  Those  of  u*  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  here  In  this  House  In  these  last 
few  day*  have  been  a  part  of  history.  It  Is 
a  part  of  history  that  I  predict  some  of  you 
are  going  to  live  to  see  the  day  you  will 
regret.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  la  a  sad  day. 
Not  sad  because  we  have  been  a  part  of 
history,  but  sad  because  of  the  now  uncer- 
tali.  future.  Some  of  you  have  young  chil- 
dren at  home.  Some  of  you,  a  little  older, 
have  grandchildren.  How  In  Ctod's  name 
could  you  do  this  to  them?  Some  of  you 
who  vote  for  this  bill  have  sold  your  birth- 
right and  the  freedom  of  future  generation* 
for  a  mess  of  political  votes.  Man  after  man 
has  told  me.  "I  wish  I  had  the  gut*  to  vote 
against  this  legislation;  It  Is  no  good."  I 
wish  you  did.  too.  and  only  for  the  sake  of 
this  country  and  Its  welfare. 

That  was,  my  colleagues,  an  admitted- 
ly impassioned  plea,  but,  again  I  say, 
I  would  not  today  alter  or  diminish  the 
fervor  of  it. 

Time  after  time,  in  the  days  the  House 
considered  that  bill.  I  rose  to  urge,  to 
cajole,  to  wheedle,  even  to  beg  for  tem- 
perance in  what  this  body  was  about  to 
do:  to  urge  caution  and  above  all  com- 
monsense.  But  that  rare  commodity  was 
not  to  prevail. 

Nor  did  it  prevail  when  this  body,  on 
the  following  year,  rushed  headlong 
through  the  brief  consideration  we  gave 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Nor  did  it  prevail  In  1968  when  this 
body  was  swept  up  by  the  beguiling  emo- 
tional arguments  that  supported  the  so- 
called  fair  housing  legislation,  arguments 
so  slender,  so  tenuous,  so  nebulous  that 
they  must  haunt  the  consciences  of  those 
who  offered  them  up. 

In  each  of  these  Instances,  this  body 
bowed  to  the  will  of  a  militant  few  of  the 
minority  and  stripped  the  majority  of 
almost  every  vestige  of  their  freedom  to 
choose  between  legal  alternatives.  And, 
so  doing,  this  body  set  the  peaceful  ma- 
jorities of  two  races  down  upon  a  colli- 
sion course  of  violence,  distrust,  and  ha- 
tred that  will,  as  inevitably  as  the  coming 
of  tomorrow's  dawn,  end  only  when  race 
warfare  tears  this  country  apart,  unless 
we  undo  In  some  measure  the  mischief 
which  previous  Congresses  did. 

The  unctuous,  the  hypocrite,  the  dema- 
gog will  continue  to  look  the  other  way 
and  pretend  this  crisis  is  not  upon  us.  Just 
as  he  looked  the  other  way  In  1964,  In 
1965,  and  1968.  The  selfish  whose  only 
Interest  Is  his  own  perpetuation  In  oflice 
will  continue  to  peddle  his  soul  for  votes. 
Just  as  he  did  In  1964.  1965,  and  1968. 

But  from  the  others,  the  majority, 
those  who  made  an  error  of  the  heart  and 
mind,  the  Nation  now  demands,  not  an 
apology,  but  simply  the  necessary  action 
to  set  right  these  wrongs.  It  is  this  chal- 
lenge I  am  today  placing  before  you. 
The  press  has  marveled  in  recent  days 
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over  the  New  England  Senator  who  ad- 
mits that  "the  North  Is  guilty  of  monu- 
mental hypocrisy"  In  Its  treatment  of  the 
minority.  Of  course  this  is  true.  What  a 
travesty  on  commonsense  it  is  that  his 
admission  should  make  the  front  page  of 
a  newspaper.  What  a  biting  commentary 
It  Is  that  it  is  front-page  news  when  a 
Senator  takes  the  position  that  the  laws 
of  the  Nation  should  apply  to  all  Its  peo- 
ple and  not  one  section  of  the  Nation 
chosen  to  be  the  whipping  boy  of  the 
other.  How  Ironic  it  is  that  it  should  be 
front-page  news  that  a  Senator  has  said. 
"Perhaps  we  In  the  North  need  the  mir- 
ror held  up  to  us."  And,  "If  Senator 
Stennis  wants  to  make  honest  men  of 
us  Northern  liberals,  I  think  we  should 
help  him." 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  candor.  I 
welcome  him  to  the  thin  ranks  of  those 
who  have  the  courage  to  confess  their 
errors  of  judgment  and  want  to  correct 
them  at  any  hour  of  the  struggle. 

I  congratulate  President  Nixon,  too, 
for  the  candor  of  his  statement  issued  at 
a  press  conference  last  Thursday  in 
which  he  spelled  out  again  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  recent  Court  de- 
cisions and  actions  of  his  own  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  have,  in  effect,  taken  the  admin- 
istration of  our  schools  out  of  the  hands 
of  professional  educators  and  elected 
local  officials  and  put  It  in  the  hands  of 
a  group  of  unqualified  judges  and  un- 
qualified employees  of  HEW. 

In  his  statement,  the  President  said: 
The  President  has  coniistently  oppoeed. 
and  still  opposes,  compulsory  busing  of 
school  children  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
This  practice  Is  prohibited  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  Administration  1* 
In  full  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute. 

School  desegregation  plans  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare on  request  by  school  boards  or  pur- 
suant to  court  order  will  be  directed  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  toward  preserving 
rather  than  destroying  the  neighborhood 
school  concept.  It  is  the  President's  firm 
Judgment  that  in  carrying  out  the  law  and 
court  decisions  In  respect  to  desegregation  of 
schools,  the  primary  objective  must  alway* 
be  the  preservation  of  quality  education  for 
the  school  chUdren  of  America. 

It  is  the  view  of  this  AdmlnUtratlon  that 
every  law  of  the  United  States  should  apply 
equally  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  the 
extent  that  the  "uniform  application" 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  John  Stenm* 
would  advance  equal  application  of  law,  It 
has  the  full  support  of  this  Administration. 
Just  as  this  Administration  Is  opposed  to  a 
dual  system  of  education  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  so  also  is  the  Administration 
opposed  to  a  dual  system  of  justice  or  a 
dual  system  of  voting  rights. 

Am  I  an  alarmist,  a  pessimist,  when  I 
speak  of  what  is  thundering  down  on  us 
as  a  crisis,  as  a  threat  to  our  very  sur- 
vival as  a  Nation?  Experience  bom  of 
reason  and  commonsense  tells  me  no. 
that  I  am  neither  alarmist  nor  pessimist. 
I  am  a  realist. 

I  say  with  all  modesty  that  I  have  some 
experience  In  the  field  of  education.  In 
1954,  before  coming  to  the  Congress.  I 
was  elected  to  the  Bossier  Parish  School 
Board,  which  is  the  county  governing 
board  in  my  home  county,  or  parish  as 
cxvi aio— Part  s 


they  are  called  in  Louisiana.  I  was  elected 
president  of  this  board  in  1956  and  re- 
elected without  opposition  in  1960. 1  was. 
in  that  same  year,  elected  to  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Board  of  Education  and,  the 
following  year,  elected  president  of 
the  United  Schools  Committee  of  Loui- 
siana and  elected  president  of  the  Loui- 
siana School  Boards  Association. 

I  add  this  to  my  remarks,  not  to  show 
that  I  am  endowed  with  any  special  pro- 
fundity in  school  matters,  but  to  state 
my  qualifications  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  education.  The  field  is,  at  least,  my 
second  love  and  my  second  interest,  be- 
hind only  my  interest  and  concern  in- 
vested in  my  position  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

I  look  at  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
schools  today  and  it  is  clear  that  edu- 
cation as  we  have  known  it  in  Uie  past, 
in  our  colleges.  In  high  schools,  and  in 
intermediate  schools,  has  collapsed.  It 
Is  not  threatened  with  collapse;  it  has 
collapsed.  The  racial  conflict  that  seethes 
or  rages  in  our  schools  has  brought  edu- 
cation to  a  halt.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  armed 
police  patrol  the  halls,  where  a  majority 
of  the  student  body  is  armed  with  knives 
and  guns,  I  am  talking  about  Phoenix, 
Ariz..  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.;  Chicago,  Blue  Island,  and  Harvey, 
111.;  Muncie,  Ind.;  Kansas  City.  Kans.; 
Springfield.  Mass.;  Detroit  and  Pontiac. 
Mich.;  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Las  Vegas,  Nev.; 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.;  New  York  City;  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  name  but  a  few 
cities. 

All  these  cities  have  been  the  scene  of 
confrontations  and  racial  violence  In  re- 
cent months,  according  to  the  Urban  Re- 
search Corp.  of  Chicago  as  reported  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  9.  The 
Times  also  reports  that  student  truancy 
in  New  York  City  high  schools  is  now 
running  from  40  to  more  than  50  percent. 
This,  gentlemen,  is  what  prcnnpts  me  to 
say  that  education  is  not  threatened  with 
collapse.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  col- 
lapsed, if  40  or  50  percent  of  the  students 
are  absent  because  of  racial  violence  or 
the  threat  of  it.  These  institutions  are  no 
longer  schools  In  any  sense  that  I  under- 
stand the  word. 

You  gentlemen  read  the  Washington 
newspapers  every  day  as  I  do  and  you 
know  what  the  situation  is  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  You  know  that  forced 
integration  in  the  schools  here  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  very  model  for 
all  the  country  to  admire  and  emulate. 
You  know.  too.  what  happened.  The 
whites  fled  to  the  suburbs  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  today,  except  for  a  few 
whites  scattered  here  and  there,  the 
school  system  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  entirely  black.  The  blacks  now 
make  up  almost  95  percent  of  the  school 
population. 

These  are  not  schools  being  operated 
here;  they  are  armed  camps  with  stu- 
dents living  in  fear  of  their  lives  every 
hour  they  are  within  the  walls.  Teach- 
ing and  learning  are  sidelines.  The  major 
interest  In  District  of  Columbia  schools 
is  survival. 
Last  Friday's  Washington  Post  gives 


in  graphic,  horrifying  detail  the  high- 
lights of  a  typical  day  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  in  these  random 
stories: 
Students    Foeced    School    Closings:    Coo- 

lidge  walkotjt  leads  to  shutdown  hotts 

Earlt 

(By  Lawrence  Felnberg) 

Militant  members  of  the  Black  Student 
Union  led  a  walkout  yesterday  at  Washing- 
ton's CooUdge  High  School  that  disrupted 
classes  so  severely  authorities  closed  the 
school  one  hour  early. 

During  the  disorder,  groups  of  student*  In 
army  jackets  and  black  berets  went  frc«n 
room  to  room,  shouting  "school  is  out."  In 
one  case  they  pulled  several  reluctant  girl* 
up  from  their  seats. 

The  walkout  made  CooUdge,  at  6th  and 
Tuckerman  Streets  NW,  the  fourth  Washing- 
ton high  school  this  week  at  which  militant 
black  students  disrupted  normal  activities. 

Student  protest  leader*  from  two  of  the 
other  schools  affected.  Western  and  Roose- 
velt, were  at  CooUdge  yesterday,  and  spoke 
at  the  end  of  the  assembly  at  which  the 
walkout  was  caUed. 

On  Monday,  Michael  Blakey.  17,  president 
of  the  CooUdge  Black  Student  Union  spoke 
to  an  assembly  at  Western  High  at  the  start 
of  a  widespread  two-day  boycott  there. 

On  Tuesday,  about  70  Western  students 
went  to  Roosevelt  to  try  to  start  a  walkout, 
but  police  were  massed  on  the  school  steps, 
and  only  about  30  students  left  class. 

On  Wednesday,  a  false  fire  alarm  emptied 
Wilson  High  School,  and  a  group  of  black 
students — several  from  other  schools — ran 
up  a  black,  red,  and  green  Black  Liberation 
flag,  on  the  flag  pole.  Nearly  aU  student* 
returned  to  class. 

The  same  liberation  flag  was  raised  at  Coo- 
Udge yesterday,  as  television  fllm  crews,  who 
had  been  alerted  by  tipsters,  recorded  the 
scene.  Nearby  the  American  flag  was  being 
folded  Into  a  neat  triangle  by  the  black  stu- 
dents who  had  Just  taken  It  down. 

Blakey,  who  Is  caUed  the  "Ghana"  or  pres- 
ident of  the  35-member  Black  Student  Un- 
ion, was  allowed  to  speak  at  the  end  of  an 
assembly  by  CooUdge's  principal,  WUUam 
Rountree. 

Although  the  principal  did  not  expect  It, 
Blakey  Introduced  Tyrone  Atkins,  19,  the 
"minister  of  education"  of  Western  Hlgb's 
Organization  of  Afro-American  Students. 
Atkins  who  was  Introduced  as  Lumumba, 
listed  his  group's  demands,  which  already 
have  led  to  the  departure  of  Western  princi- 
pal Sidney  Zevln.  He  said  that  If  the  rest 
of  the  demands  for  more  black  studies  and 
student  power  were  not  met  by  Tuesday,  the 
Western  boycott  would  restime. 

Blakey,  who  Is  the  son  of  a  dentist,  then 
EAld  that  CooUdge  was  "surrounded  by  pig* 
(poUce),"  and  that  a  poUce  heUcopter  wa« 
overhead.  He  said  students  who  "dont  want 
to  be  treated  like  niggers"  should  walk  out 
of  school  for  a  raUy  at  the  flag  pole. 

About  a  third  of  the  1,000  students  In  the 
auditorium  cheered  and  raised  the  clenched- 
flst  black  power  salute. 

At  the  time,  Rountree  said,  there  was  only 
one  policeman  in  the  school  buUdlng.  When 
several  squad  cars  rushed  up  a  few  min- 
utes later,  along  with  Deputy  PoUce  Chief 
TUmon  ©"Bryant,  Rountree  said  he  asked  the 
police  to  leave. 

Few  classes  were  able  to  resume  after  the 
assembly.  Teachers  said  It  was  Impossible 
to  determine  how  many  of  the  school's  1,700 
students  left  as  part  of  the  boycott,  how 
many  were  intimidated  into  leaving,  and  how 
many  took  the  rest  of  the  day  off  as  a  lark. 
OooUdge  has  an  enrollment  of  1,743,  with 
1,709  Negro  and  34  white  students. 

Carl    Boyklns,    president   of   the   CooUdge 
Student  Council,  said  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents oppoc^  the  boycott. 
The  teadjer  who  Is  the  adviser  to  the  Black 
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Student  Union,  Samuel  Taylor.  36.  said  the 
group  that  led  the  walkout  had  "double- 
crossed  me."  At  the  same  time  as  they  were 
secretly  planning  the  walkout,  he  said,  they 
were  taking  an  active  part  In  school  reform 
committees,  which  also  Include  parents.  The 
committees  are  making  specific  criticisms  of 
teaching  and  are  working  to  bring  about 
change.  Taylor  said. 

Blakey.  In  an  Interview  later,  said  the  walk- 
out would  speed  the  reform  effort  because 
"It  Is  a  show  of  our  power  to  them  (the 
teachers. ) " 

"If  they  (the  teachers)  do  not  do  what 
we  want."  Blakey  said,  "we  will  eliminate 
their  jobs  because  students  wUI  take  them- 
selves out  of  the  school  rather  than  listen- 
ing to  aU  the  bull  .  . 

In  the  afternoon.  Blakey  said,  "several 
hundred"  CoolldRe  students  went  to  the 
Center  for  Black  Education.  14th  and  Fair- 
mont Streets  NW  .  and  to  the  Black  Panther 
office  on  18th  Street  NW. 

"That's  where  we  can  get  some  real  edu- 
cation." Blakey  said. 

The  Black  Education  Center  is  headed  by 
James  Oarrett.  former  head  of  the  black  stud- 
ies program  at  Federal  City  College  who  Is 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  "black  revolution." 


School  Patkol  Cttts  Plannxo 
(By  Herbert  H.  Denton) 

Wa.shlngton'8  Acting  School  Superintend- 
ent Benjamin  Henley  said  yesterday  he  plans 
to  cut  back  sharply  some  of  the  pending  pro- 
posals for  combating  school  violence  because 
their  cost  could  take  money  from  educational 
programs. 

School  officials,  parents  and  a  safety  com- 
mittee of  the  school  board  have  been  discuss- 
ing school  safety  proposals  since  last  month's 
fatal  shooting  of  a  student  at  Hine  Junior 
High  School.  Concern  has  been  Intenslfled  by 
boycotts  and  demonstrations  recently  at  city 
high  schools 

The  school  board  is  due  to  adopt  measures 
dealing  with  violence  at  a  special  meeting 
Saturday. 

Late  last  month,  the  board's  safety  com- 
mittee proposed  hiring  350  community  aides 
to  patrol  school  halls,  but  Henley  said  yes- 
terday he  would  recommend  only  80  "because 
I  cant  afford  any  more. 

"We  ought  to  use  what  funds  we  have 
to  get  at  the  real  root  problem  of  inadequate 
education."  Henley  told  reporters  yesterday. 

School  officials  are  considering  the  possibil- 
ity of  trying  to  get  more  money  from  the 
mayor's  anticrlme  programs  to  hire  more 
aides.  Henley  said. 

The  superintendent  said  he  also  planned 
to  ask  for  "less  than  a  million  dollars"  in 
next  year's  school  construction  budget  to 
hire  night  watchmen  and  to  Install  alarm 
systems  In  the  schools. 

Earlier,  at  a  hearing  on  that  budget.  City 
Councilman  Joseph  Yeldell  urged  Henley  and 
other  school  officials  to  go  to  Congress  with 
a  one-shot  request  for  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  get  alarm  systems  and  plastic 
windows  In  all  schools 

School  officials  had  testified  that  losses 
from  theft,  vandalism  and  window  breakage 
totaled  about  $700,000  last  year.  They  esti-  - 
mated  that  it  would  cost  about  t5  million 
to  equip  all  schools  with  the  plastic  break- 
age-resistant windows  and  the  alarm  systems. 

Youths  Rob  Srvntm  at  Otjwponrr 
Six    youths    robbed    an    18-year-old    Ana- 
coatla  High  School  student  of  $350  at  gun- 
point Inside  the  school  yesterday. 

After  the  robbery,  the  victim  became  hys- 
terical and  broke  several  windows  with  his 
fists,  according  to  vice  principal  Arthur  Jen- 
kins. The  student.  Dwlght  Wlmbush.  was 
treated  for  hand  cuts  at  D.C.  General  Hos- 
iMtal  and  released. 

According  to  Jenkins,  the  robbery  was 
committed  by  "outsiders"  who  came  into  the 
school  when  they  learned  Wlmbush  was  car- 
rying 9350.  ^ 


The  student  intended  after  classes  yester- 
day to  pay  the  rent  and  utilities  on  an  apart- 
ment where  he  lives  alone.  Jenkins  said,  and 
bad  mentioned  it  to  several  students. 

Although  Anacostia  has  a  full-time  police- 
man assigned  to  the  school,  neither  the 
policeman  nor  faculty  members  saw  the  non- 
students  come  Inside.  Jenkins  said  the  In- 
truders waited  for  Wlmbush  to  leave  a  class- 
room and  then  surrounded  him. 


Student  Rafeo  bt  6  Youths  at  Tatt  Jdniob 
High 

A  14-year-old  student  at  Taft  Junior  High 
School  was  raped  by  six  youths  yesterday  In 
a  backstage  area  of  the  school  auditorium, 
police  reported. 

Sex  squad  detectives  said  the  girl  had  en- 
tered a  small  room  behind  the  stage  shortly 
after  1  p.m.  The  school  Is  at  18th  and  Perry 
Streets  NE. 

Several  minutes  after  the  girl  went  into 
the  room,  six  youths  arrived. 

She  was  immediately  grabbed  and  beaten 
as  she  struggled  with  members  of  tiie  group, 
each  of  whom  forced  the  girl  to  have  sexual 
relations,  police  said. 

The  girl  was  treated  and  released  at  DC. 
General  Hospital. 

Police  have  notified  the  parents  of  six  Juve- 
niles allegedly  Involved  In  the  Incident  to 
appear  with  their  sons  for  a  police  interview 
today. 

Prompted  first  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  reversing  the  traditional  sepa- 
rate but  equal  school  system,  the  Con- 
gress expanded  on  that  philosophy  In  the 
three  legislative  acts  I  have  mentioned. 
As  bad  as  this  was,  that  was  only  the 
beginning.  Prom  this  takeoff  point,  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  principally  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  courts  have  gone  insane  in 
their  demands  for  forced  mixing  of  the 
races,  demands  that  go  far  beyond  any 
idea  ever  conceived  by  the  Congress. 

We  have  come  to  a  point  now  when 
courts  are  handing  down  with  feverish 
regxilarity  'laws  of  the  land"  wh^ch  can- 
not be  implemented  by  anyone.  Yet  they 
demand  that  their  directives  be  carried 
out. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  county  superior  court 
Judge  has  said  that  the  minority  cannot 
exceed  49  percent  in  any  school,  no  mat- 
ter what  has  to  be  done  to  prohibit  it. 
Now,  if  this  is  "the  law  of  the  land."  it 
should,  in  all  commoivsense.  be  aDpIicable 
here  in  Washington,  and  New  York  City 
and  Detroit,  and  every  other  city  in  the 
Nation.  Yet  you  know  and  I  know  that 
here  in  Washington,  for  instance,  it  Is 
physically  impossible  to  put  50  percent 
white  children  into  these  schools  because 
they  do  not  live  here  and  caimot  be  kid- 
naped from  neighboring  States.  At  least, 
not  yet. 

Last  Friday's  Washington  Post  head- 

tined  a  story  which  said  that  Federal 
tfficials  here  in  Washington  were 
"stunned"  by  this  decision.  These  same 
officials  say  if  it  Is  carried  out  it  could 
produce  a  new  "national  crisis  in  educa- 
tion." Well.  Federal  oflBcials,  whoever  you 
are,  welcome  to  the  fold.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  commonsense  did  not  tell  you  of  this 
impending  crisis  in  1954  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  overstepped  the  Constitu- 
tion with  its  first  major  decision  in  the 
area  of  education,  or  in  1964  when  the 
civil  rights  bill  was  forced  on  the  people. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  you  are  welcome  to 
Join  those  of  us  who  have  been  trying  to 
tell  you  this  all  these  years,  even  though 
you  are  many  years  late  In  arriving. 


The  Post  story  is  worth  reading  in  its 
entirety : 

Los  Ancblxs  Decision  on  Schools  STtms 
OmciALS 

(By  Robert  J.  Donovan) 

Federal  authorities  were  stunned  yesterday 
by  what  they  understood  to  be  the  scope  of 
the  Los  Angeles  school  desegregation  deci- 
sion. They  feared  that,  if  eventually  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  could  produce  a 
new  national  crisis  In  education. 

As  viewed  here,  Los  Angeles  County  Su- 
perior Court  Judge  Alfred  Oltelson's  decUlon 
on  Wednesday  went  well  beyond  existing  fed- 
eral law  and  beyond  Supreme  Court  rulings 
In  the  matter  of  school  desegregation. 

Officials  maintained — with  considerable 
dismay — that  the  decision  complicated  the 
law  on  the  subject  by  obllteraUng  the  dis- 
tinction between  de  Jure  segregation  (segre- 
gation Imposed  by  law.  as  In  some  southern 
states)  and  de  facto  segregation  (segregation 
caused  by  neighborhood  racial  patterns). 

The  Oltelson  decision,  of  course,  took  the 
opposite  position.  The  judge  held  that  the 
Los  Angeles  case  was  an  Instance  of  de  Jure 
segregation,  and  he  ruled  on  that  premise. 

The  Immediate  shock  here  was  occasioned 
by  visions  of  untold  sums  that  would  be 
needed  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
school  buses  throughout  the  United  States  If 
the  decision  became  applicable  nationally. 

Officials  here  were  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
large  new  sums  for  buses  would  come  from 
In  the  prevailing  budgetary  squeeze  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Certainly  they  were 
not  optimistic  that  voters  would  approve 
bond  Issues  for  buses  In  the  circumstances. 

Furthermore,  education  officials  were  wor- 
ried that  classrooms  would  be  further  starved 
of  funds  as  school  districts  scrounged  for 
money  for  buses. 

"Is  this  the  right  way  to  allocate  re- 
sources." a  high  official  asked,  "when  we  have 
so  many  hard-core  poverty  area  schools  that 
are  desperate  for  money?" 

The  cost  of  busing  Is  already  becoming  a 
problem.  The  Charlotte-Mec)iLlenburg  dUtrict 
of  North  Carolina,  for  example,  has  sud- 
denly been  confronted,  because  of  a  court 
decision,  by  the  need  for  at  least  300  new 
buses,  the  bulk  of  them  by  April  1. 

To  complicate  matters  North  Carolina  has 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  spending  of 
state  funds  for  transporting  school  chil- 
dren for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  racial 
balance  in  schools. 

Automobile  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives here  say  that  on  an  average  school 
buses  cost  about  (8.000  each. 

In  Los  Angeles  Robert  Kelly,  acting  super- 
intendent of  schools,  said  that  the  Oltelson 
decision  would  cost  the  city  about  9180  mil- 
lion over  the  next  eight  years.  In  his  decision 
the  Judge  had  ridiculed  any  such  estimate. 

This  is  the  ridiculous  extent  to  which 
the  mischief  of  that  Pandoras  box  has 
spread.  There  are  as  many  orders  to  our 
schools  as  there  are  courts  and  there  is 
no  uniformity  of  any  kind.  Today's 
schools  are  not  being  operated  by  uni- 
form laws  or  regulations,  they  are  tjeing 
operated  by  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
Judges  who  are  totally  without  qualifica- 
tion to  Tvm  school  systems. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  forced  Integra- 
tion, the  wealthier  who  can  afford  to  do 
so,  vote  with  their  feet:  they  pack  up  and 
move  out.  As  long  as  they  have  money, 
power,  and  ingenuity,  they  will  avoid  this 
conflict.  But  what  alMut  the  average  In- 
come earner?  What  can  he  do?  Where  is 
his  freedom?  He  does  not  have  it  because 
he  can  not  buy  it  and  that  is  a  shameful 
condition  to  put  a  free  man  in. 

At  every  point  along  the  way  in  your 
consideration  of  what  is  being  done  to 
this   Nation,   begliuiing   with   the  Civil 
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Rights  Act  of  1964,  I  ask  you  to  keep  in 
mind  one  central  fact  that  the  courts. 
HEW.  and  others  refuse  to  acknowledge, 
and  that  is  that,  as  bad  as  this  legislation 
was.  it  addressed  itself  only  to  'discrimi- 
nation." That  is  the  key  word:  Discrimi- 
nation. Discrimination  was  outlawed,  as 
it  should  be.  But.  and  here  I  quot«  section 
401  of  Utle  IV,  "desegregation  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance." 

Yet.  time  and  time  again.  HEW  and  the 
courts  fly  in  the  face  of  this  specific  dec- 
laration. The  whole  thrust  Is  not  "dls- 
criminaUon"  but  forcing  mixing  of  the 
races  by  percentages,  down  to  infinity. 
This  is  not  only  Ulegal.  it  Is  immoral  to 
deprive  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
their  freedom  of  choice. 

In  the  President's  statement  last 
Thursday,  which  I  quoted  eariier.  para- 
graph 2  states : 

The  President  has  consistently  opposed, 
and  still  opposes,  compulsory  busing  of 
school  children  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Yet.  the  Los  Angeles  school  decision 
requires  an  absolute,  mathematical  bal- 
ance down  to  the  last  Negro,  oriental, 
Puerto  Rican.  white.  Indian,  or  other 
ethnic  being.  Who  will  prevail?  Will  it 
be  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  this  California  court?  Will  It  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  Secre- 
tary Pinch  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  has  con- 
sistentiy  violated  this  poKcy?  I.  for  one, 
have  long  since  abandoned  the  idea  that 
the  courts  or  HEW  will  reform  themselves 
and  adhere  to  the  laws  as  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  made  them.  More  is  required 
of  us;  more  In  the  way  of  specific  prohibi- 
tions as  to  what  the  courts  and  HEW 
can  and  cannot  do  in  stretching,  tortur- 
ing, and  warping  the  explicit  laws  we 
make  here  in  the  Congress. 

The  New  York  Times  is  the  bible  of 
the  hberal-to-radical  element  of  politi- 
cal thought  in  this  country.  If  there  is 
any  Umit  to  which  it  will  not  go  to  pro- 
mote the  acUons  of  the  left,  it  Is  a  nar- 
row one.  Yet,  even  the  Times  has  sur- 
veyed and  been  forced  to  report  the 
truth  of  the  Nation's  education  crisis. 
This  crisis  must  be  dire  if  even  the 
Times  admits  it. 

In  the  Feburary  9  issue,  two  stories 
were  carried  on  the  front  page  and  con- 
tinued for  a  full  page  inside.  It  is  chap- 
ter and  verse  of  what  has  been  done  to 
the  children  of  this  country  by  this  sui- 
cidal drive  for  forced  integration  of  the 
races  in  every  facet  of  their  lives  despite 
the  repeated  and  continuing  determina- 
tion of  both  races  to  resist  it. 

No  parent,  indeed,  no  decent  Ameri- 
can, can  read  these  two  stories  without 
a  feeling  of  horror  at  what  Is  being  done 
to  the  youth  in  an  effort  to  assuage  th»» 
appetites  of  the  equalitaritms.  These 
stories  follow: 

(From  the  New  York  •nmes.  Feb.  0,  19701 
Racial  Stbife  Undermines  Schools  in  Crrr 

AND  NA-noN;  City  High  Schools  Affected 
(By  Joseph  Lelfveld) 

Racial  fears  and  resentment  are  steadily 
eroding  relations  between  white  teachers 
and  administrators  and  black  students  In 
many,  possibly  most,  high  schools  here. 


In  a  few  schools,  this  erosion  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  create  conditions  of  paralyzing 
anarchy  In  which  large  police  detachments 
have  been  deemed  necessary  to  keep  class- 
rooms functioning  and  put  down  sporadic 
outbursts  of  violence  by  rebellious  students. 

More  generally,  the  widening  gulf  between 
white  adults  and  black  youths  in  the  schools 
convinces  increasing  numbers  of  blacks  and 
whites  that  the  fading  promise  of  school  In- 
tegration can  never  be  more  than  a  hollow 
piety. 

A  two-month  survey  by  The  New  York 
Times  of  a  cross-section  of  the  city's  63 
academic  high  schools — some  predominantly 
black,  others  mostly  white,  some  troubled 
and  others  ostensibly  calm — Indicated  that 
racial  misunderstanding  appears  in  some 
schools  not  Just  as  a  fever  that  flares  now 
and  then  but  as  a  malignant  growth. 

In  such  schools  adults  and  youths  seize  on 
narrow  one-dlmenslonal  views  of  each  other. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  teachers,  students  who 
express  feelings  of  racial  pride  by  donning 
the  African  shirts  called  dashikls  and  wear- 
ing talismans,  or  by  sewing  the  emblems  of 
various  black  power  movements  to  Army 
combat  Jackets,  surrender  the  status  of  chil- 
dren for  that  of  "hard-core  militants." 

"We  are  faced  with  a  very,  very  specific 
political  movement,"  charged  James  Bau- 
mann,  a  co-chairman  of  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  chapter  at  Franklin  K.  Lane 
High  School,  a  neocolonlal  fortress  on  the 
Brooklyn-Queens  border  where  a  force  of  100 
policemen  was  stationed  last  October  after 
an  outbreak  of  racial  violence.  "A  small,  ded- 
icated group  of  militants  Is  trying  to  polarize 
the  student  body  and  establish  a  totally 
black  school." 

A  respected  Brooklyn  principal,  who  dldnt 
want  to  be  quoted  by  name,  talked  not  of 
small  minorities  but  uncontrollable  masses. 
"What  can  you  do,"  he  asked,  "when  you 
have  1,000  blacks  In  your  school,  all  pro- 
gramed for  special  behavior  and  violence?" 
In  the  eyes  of  many  black  students,  teach- 
ers given  to  such  Interpretations  lose  their 
Identity  and  vocation  and  merge  Into  that 
monolith  of  rigid,  hostile  authority  known 
collectively  as  "the  Man." 

"A    FAUXN    HOUSE" 

"As  soon  as  they  get  the  cops  behind  them, 
they  show  how  racist  they  are,"  said  a  Lane 
student  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  "militant" 
leader.  "We're  trying  to  get  ourselves  to- 
gether but  they  don't  like  that.  They  want 
to  get  us  out.  That's  boss  (great)!  Black 
people  shouldn't  go  to  that  school." 

A  black  senior  at  George  W.  Wlngate  High 
School  put  his  disaffection  more  brotidly: 
"The  school  system?  Like  man.  It's  a  fallen 
house." 

Often  under  pressure  the  two  sides  conform 
precisely  to  each  other's  expectations  with 
results  that  are  mutually  disastrous.  Then 
teachers  are  openly  tavinted  and  abused,  fire- 
bombs and  Chemical  Mace  are  discovered  In 
stairwells,  and  racial  clashes  erupt  between 
black  and  white  youths  who  normally  keep  a 
safe,  formal  distance  between  them. 
•  In  1969  incidents  of  this  type  were  reported 
in  more  than  30  high  schools  here. 

"The  youngsters  are  militant — everyone's 
militant,"  said  Murray  Bromberg,  principal 
of  Andrew  Jackson  High  School  In  Queens. 

Much  of  the  anger  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents can  be  traced  to  the  frustrations  both 
suffer  In  classrooms. 

"WE  AIM   higher" 

In  the  furor  over  whether  it  Is  the  schools 
that  are  falling  to  teach  blacks  and  other 
nonwhltes  or  the  students  themselves  who 
are  falling  to  learn  there  Is  one  undisputed 
lact — that  the  results  are  catastrophic. 

The  level  of  educational  achievement  ac- 
cepted as  a  norm  In  many  schools  was  Indi- 
cated last  month  by  a  letter  sent  to  the 
parents  of  all  students  at  Lane.  "We  are  not 
satUfled  Just  to  bring  every  senior  up  to  the 


eighth-grade  level  of  reading,"  It  said.  "We 
aim  higher." 

Many  black  students  are  registered  In  wa- 
tered-down "modified"  courses  that  lead  no- 
where. Even  In  schools  that  boast  of  being 
Integrated,  these  classes  are  often  all-black. 

But  the  small  minority  of  students  labeled 
"militants"  are  almost  never  drawn  from  the 
mass  of  undlsclpUned  students,  semlUterate 
dropouts,  truants  or  drug  users.  Frequently 
they  are  among  the  most  aware  and  ambi- 
tious black  students  In  the  school — the  very 
students,  teachers  commonly  say,  who  should 
concentrate  on  their  studies  and  "make 
something  of  themselves." 

ironic   SITUATION 

Some  observers  regard  It  as  Ironic,  even 
tragic,  that  these  students  and  their  capacity 
for  commitment  should  be  seen  as  a  threat. 
"The  fact  Is  that  they  are  an  articulate  and 
committed  group  of  youngsters  looking  for 
change  and  reform,"  says  Murray  Polner,  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Seymour  P.  Lachman  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

But  that  has  been  distinctly  the  minority 
view,  especially  since  the  three  teacher 
strikes  over  the  community  control  issue  in 
Ocean  HlU-Brownsvllle  late  In  1968. 

"That  was  the  precipice,"  said  Paul  Beck- 
er, a  Wlngate  teacher  who  broke  with  the 
union  after  the  second  strike  and  now  Is 
active  In  the  Teachers  Action  Committee, 
which  favors  community  control.  "After  that 
it  was  downhlU  all  the  way.  It  was  'us* 
against  'them.' " 

Many  black  students  are  still  outraged 
by  the  memory  of  epithets  and  abuse  from 
U.F.T.  picket  lines.  "There  were  teachers 
shouting,  'Nigger!' "  recalled  Billy  Pointer,  a 
Wlngate  senior,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
group  discussion  on  human  relations. 

"No.  Billy,  that's  not  right,"  said  Martin 
Goldberg,  a  social  studies  teacher.  "I  have  to 
admit  that  some  teachers  used  unprofes- 
sional language  but  I'm  almost  sure  that 
none  of  them  used  the  word  'nigger.*  That 
must  have  been  parents." 

Later,  the  teacher  commented:  "I  hate  It 
when  people  who  aren't  racists  say  'nigger.'  " 
That  the  clash  of  values  has  not  been  ex- 
clusively racial  was  demonstrated  at  Jack- 
son where  black  students  last  year  agitated 
successfully  for  the  appointment  of  a  black 
assistant  principal. 

This  fall  the  new  man.  Robert  Couche,  was 
stunned  to  find  himself  denounced  as  a 
"house  nigger"  after  having  been  regarded 
himself,  he  says,  as  an  "extremist"  at  his 
previous  school. 

More  recently,  these  same  black  students 
threatened  demonstrations  to  block  the 
transfer  of  young  white  teachers  whom  they 
considered  sympathetic. 

Negro  school  administrators  like  Mr. 
Couche  find  themselves  In  a  lonely,  uncom- 
fortable position  where  their  motives  are 
often  over-interpreted  or  misinterpreted  by 
both  their  white  colleagues  and  black  stu- 
dents. Nevertheless  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  the  advancement  of  more  blacks 
to  positions  of  real  authority  In  the  system 
offers  one  of  the  few  posslblUtles  of  blunt- 
ing the  racial  confrontation. 

At  present  few  high  schools  have  facul- 
ties that  are  less  than  90  per  cent  white;  only 
three  have  Negro  principals.  White  teachers 
often  complain  that  Negroes  are  being  fa- 
vored for  promotion,  while  many  blacks  say 
1  that  the  system  advances  only  the  "safest" 
Negroes. 

"Now  If  you  don't  bite  your  tongue,  you  re 
a  'militant,'  said  Charles  Scott,  a  former  head 
of  the  U.F.T.  chapter  at  Jackson  who  Is  a 
leader  of  a  faculty  Black  Caucus  there  that 
sees  Itself  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  union. 

STUUENT    "VfUAJKa   TO    DIE" 

Many  white  teachers  are  convinced  that 
there  Is  a  carefully  plotted  conspiracy  for  a 
black  "takeover"  of  the  high  schools — those 
of  North  Brooklyn  and  South  Queens,  In  par- 
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Ucular — by  the  same  forces  that  were  active 
In  Ocean  Hlll-Brownsvllle.  The  evidence  they 
most  often  cite  la  the  words  and  rhetoric  of 
black  student  actlvlsu  and  adults  who  Influ- 
ence  them. 

A  newsletter  of  the  African-American 
Teachers  Association  calls  for  support  of 
black  students  who  "seek  'through  any 
means  necessary'  to  make  theee  educational 
Institutions  relevant  to  their  needs." 

At  Lane,  a  student  sent  tremors  through 
the  faculty  by  proclaiming  his  wllllgness  "to 
die  for  the  cause." 

What  do  such  declarations  mean?  John 
Marson.  the  self-poesessed  chairman  of  the 
African-American  Students  Association,  re- 
plied that  violence  was  the  only  power  stu- 
dents had  to  "back  up  what  they  say."  com- 
paring it  to  the  power  of  the  UP  T.  to  strike. 

But  he  scoffed  at  the  Ideas  many  teachers 
hold  about  a  conspiracy.  No  one  can  tell  the 
students  In  the  various  schools  what  to  do, 
he  said. 

That  wasn't  the  way  It  seemed  last  semes- 
ter to  Max  Bromer.  the  beleaguered  Win- 
gate  principal.  "It's  all  planned,  it's  all  plan- 
ned." he  insisted  when  he  was  visited  one 
day  In  his  office,  which  looked  like  a  station- 
house  annex  with  four  or  Ave  police  officers 
lounging  at  a  conference  table  and  a  police 
radio  crackling  in  the  background. 

Pressure  was  building  up  in  the  school, 
he  said,  and  he  had  reliable  intelligence 
warning  htm  of  a  likely  cafeteria  riot  In  the 
sixth  period. 

A  white  teacher  came  into  the  office  and 
reported  that  the  cafeteria  was  quieter  than 
It  had  been  In  weeks  "They're  massing," 
the  principal  surmised. 

When  the  sixth  period  passed  without  in- 
cident, his  anxiety  shifted  to  the  eighth. 
Finally  the  school  emptied.  Was  it  all  a  false 
alarm''  "No,"  he  said,  "it  was  psychological 
warfare." 

Mr.  Bremer's  responses  can't  simply  be 
written  off  as  Jitters,  for  he  had  seen  his 
school  brought  to  the  edge  of  a  breakdown 
by  racial  hysteria  and  violence,  despite  what 
he  thought  had  been  a  successful  effort  the 
previous  semester  to  negotiate  an  "under- 
standing" with  the  "militants." 

As  regularly  happens,  he  haa  also  seen 
many  of  his  most  experienced  white  teachers 
See  the  school  as  the  proportion  of  nonwhlte 
studenu  shot  past  the  50  percent  mark. 

Wlngate's  troubles  last  term  boiled  out  of 
a  controversy  over  where  to  draw  the  line 
on  expression  by  black  students — the  start- 
ing point  of  moet  racial  exploelons  in  the 
high  schools.  That  line  had  been  clearly 
transgressed,  most  teachers  felt.  In  an  as- 
sembly program  staged  by  the  school's  Afro- 
American  club. 

Two  pass.iges  were  seen  as  particularly 
offensive — a  recitation  of  an  old  Calypso 
bai:ad  popular  among  Black  Muslims  ("A 
White  Man's  Heaven  Is  a  Black  Man's  Hell") 
and  a  line  from  a  skit  ("Brothers  and  sisters, 
we  cant  live  If  we  continue  to  support  the 
pigs  by  buying  their  dope  and  kissing  their 
and  letting  them  label  tis") 

BLACKS    aaousKO 

White  students  weren  t  shocked  by  these 
lines  but  by  the  angry  pitch  to  which  black 
students  In  the  audience  seemed  to  have 
been  aroused.  "I  was  actually  embarrassed  to 
be  white. "  one  girl  said,  "because  I  thought 
they  hated  me  for  something  I  didn't  do  " 

Teachers  saw  the  program  as  a  deliberate 
provocation.  "The  nerve!  The  nerve!  The 
nerve! "  one  fumed. 

A  week  later  racial  clashes  broke  out  in 
which  many  more  white  studenu  than  blacks 
were  Injured.  In  fact,  many  teachers  had 
assumed  that  a  racial  confrontation  bad  been 
In  progress  ever  since  the  assembly  Black 
students  identified  as  "militants"  complained 
that  they  immediately  became  objects  of 
sxisplcion. 

Many  Wlngate  teachers  assumed  the  stu- 


dents were  being  manipulated  by  "outside 
Influences."  They  singled  out  Leslie  Campbell 
and  Sonny  Carson,  two  fiery  figures  in  the 
Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  dispute. 

"I     WAS    WHrrKLlSTKD" 

Mr.  Campbell,  a  3S-year-old  Lane  alumnus 
who  is  softspoken  in  conversation  and  any- 
thing but  that  in  confrontation,  lost  his 
teaching  post  in  the  demonstration  project 
last  fall — "I  was  whitellsted,"  he  says — and 
has  Just  started  a  "liberated"  high  school,  in 
Brooklyn  for  black  studenu  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  African-American  Students  As- 
sociation. 

Called  the  Uhuru  Sasa  (Freedom  Now) 
School,  its  curriculum  will  include  courses  In 
martial  arts.  Swahlll  and  astrology. 

Asked  to  describe  his  relation  to  the  stu- 
dents, Mr.  Campbell  didactically  sketched  a 
diagram  on  a  pad  before  him 

"This  is  the  soil. "  he  said,  pointing  with 
a  pencil.  "The  minds  of  these  kids  U  fertile 
•oU  but  it  Just  lays  there  In  the  schools  We 
supply  the  seed — an  undersUnding  of  black 
nationalism  and  the  political  situation." 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  was  out  of  "the  dem- 
onstrations bag."  Mr.  Carson,  a  onetime 
leader  of  Brooklyn  CORE,  la  still  in  it.  He 
likes  working  with  studenu.  he  said,  because 
they  haven't  been  compromised  by  "the 
system." 

Black  studenu  here  reflect  a  mood  of  self- 
awareness  that  can  be  found  at  almost  any 
high  school  or  college  in  the  country  with 
a  significant  black  enrollment.  Some  are  Im- 
bued with  sloganistic  fervor.  Some  want  an 
outlet  for  anger.  Others  are  tenutlvely  work- 
ing out  a  life  style.  Many  are  Just  happy  to 
"belong." 

A  few  imagine  romantic  futures  for  them- 
selves as  black  revolutionaries.  But  most 
think  In  conventional  terms  of  gaining  skills 
that  will  make  them  useful  to  their  people. 

"Moat  of  them  seem  more  Indifferent  than 
hostile  to  whites.  "I  can  only  care  about  the 
people  I  relate  to  and  the  people  I  relate  to 
are  all  black,"  said  a  youth  in  Panther  garb 
at  Jackaon. 

Linda  Jacobs,  a  black  senior  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School  In  Brooklyn,  was  simi- 
larly casual  when  asked  about  her  reaction 
to  the  flight  of  whites  from  her  school,  which 
haa  gone  from  80  per  cent  white  to  80  per  cent 
nonwhlte  in  only  flve  years.  "It  doesnt  bother 
me.  not  one  bit."  she  said. 

FAKX    ADOaCSSKS    DSXD 

Many  whites  from  the  Jefferson  district 
have  used  fake  addressee  to  send  their  chil- 
dren across  the  racial  boundary  formed  by 
Linden  Boulevard  to  Canarsle  High  School, 
which  is  about  75  per  cent  white— "a  nice, 
solid  ethnic  balance."  according  to  lU  prin- 
cipal. Isadore  S.  Roeenman. 

But  Canarsle  has  had  lU  troubles.  After 
rioting  last  year  it  found  it  expedient  to 
eliminate  the  lunch  period,  as  a  way  of  pre- 
venting racial  clashes  In  the  lunch  room 

Canarsle  has  also  tried  positive  measures 
to  overcome  the  disinclination  of  black  stu- 
denu to  become  involved  in  the  school's 
extracurricular  life.  For  instance,  it  is  now 
routine  to  have  two  banda  at  all  dances,  one 
black,  the  other  white. 

Teachers  use  words  like  '"magnlflcent"  and 
"beautiful"  to  describe  relations  at  Canarsle 
But  most  black  studenu  appeared  to  agree 
with  Vernon  LewU.  a  senior,  who  said,  "Here 
you  always  have  the  feeling  there  is  someone 
behind  you,  looking  at  you." 

A   SHASP   CONTBAST 

They  contended  that  they  would  have  more 
freedom  of  expression  at  a  predominantly 
black  school  like  Jefferson.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  bulletin  boards  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can clubs  at  the  two  schooLi  indicated  the 
range.  The  Canarsle  board  told  of  scholar- 
ships available  to  blacks;  the  one  at  Jeffer- 
son carried  the  Black  Panther  newspaper. 

Despite  the  publication  of  a  code  of  stu- 


denu' rlghU  by  the  Board  of  Education  last 
October,  there  remain  extraordinary  varia- 
tions in  the  degree  of  expression  on  contro- 
versial iasues — racial  issues,  especially — per- 
mitted to  studenu. 

At  Brooklyn  Tech — a  "special"  school  for 
bright  studenu  that  is  more  than  80  per 
cent  white — a  dean  last  year  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  a  picture  of  Eldrldge  Cleaver  from 
the  cafeteria  on  the  ground  that  the  author 
and  Black  Panther  spokesman  was  a  "fugitive 
from  Justice." 

This  year  the  principal.  Isador  Auerbach. 
summoned  a  police  escort  to  remove  a  black 
"liberation  flag"  on  the  ground  that  staU 
law  forbade  any  banner  but  the  American 
flag  in  the  schools. 

Ira  Olasser.  associate  director  of  the  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  termed  this  a 
typical  case  of  "the  lawlessness  of  principals." 
There  is  no  such  provision,  he  said. 

ANOTHEB  virw 

By  contrast,  Bernard  Weiss,  principal  of 
Evander  Childs  High  School  in  the  Bronx, 
saw  no  need  to  react  to  the  posting  of  a  pic- 
ture of  Huey  Newton,  the  Black  Panther 
Minister  of  Defense,  on  a  bulletin  board  in 
his  school. 

"We  want  kids  to  read,  we  want  kids  to 
discuss."  he  explained.  "We  don't  teach  revo- 
lution. But  if  that's  what  they  want  to  dis- 
cuss, at  least  we  can  make  sure  they  hear 
both  sides." 

Evander  is  about  50  per  cent  whIU.  and 
most  of  iu  white  studenu  are  from  pre- 
dominantly luiian,  deeply  conservative 
neighborhoods  of  the  Upper  Bronx — the  per- 
fect ethnic  mix.  it  is  sometimes  said,  for  an 
explosion.  But  though  the  school  has  had 
some  close  calls  and  thorny  Issues.  It  has  had 
no  major  eruptions  of  racial  violence. 

The  school  that  has  come  closest  to  a  break- 
down— and  has  thereby  raised  the  specter 
of  ultimate  disaster  for  the  whole  system — 
l3  Franklin  K.  Lane,  which  Is  set  next  to  the 
mausoleums  of  the  Cyprus  Hills  Cemetery. 

On  one  recent  afternoon,  chemical  Mace 
was  released  on  a  staircase,  a  fire  was  started 
in  a  refuse  can  in  the  lunchroom,  and  a  tear- 
ful whlU  girl,  reporting  that  a  gang  of 
blacks  was  waiting  to  ambush  her,  demanded 
a  police  escort  to  her  bus  stop. 

"Just  a  normal  afternoon,"  said  Benjamin 
Rosenwald,  a  dean. 

Normality  at  Lane  also  included  .<(n  omi- 
nous sUnd-off  in  the  cafeteria  between  white 
policemen  with  little  metal  American  flags 
stuck  in  their  cape  and  black  studenu  stand- 
ing guard  beside  a  "liberation  flag"  Rou- 
tinely, the  studenu  taunted  "the  pigs."  The 
officers  masked  their  reactions  behind  stiff 
smiles,  but  not  one  of  them  had  his  night- 
stick pocketed. 

Many  white  studenu  are  afraid  even  to  set 
foot  in  the  cafeteria,  known  to  them  as  "the 
pit."  A  handful  have  l>een  kept  out  of  school 
altogether  by  their  parents  for  the  last  three 
months. 

There  are  those  who  find  a  simple  explana- 
tion for  Lane's  woes — the  racial  incongruity 
lietween  the  school  and  lu  kca'.e. 

Lane  Is  abcut  70  per  cent  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  but  stands  In  a  neighborhood  that  is 
entirely  white  and  aroused  on  racial  issues. 
Mainly  Italian  and  German  by  ethn'.c  back- 
ground, the  district  sends  Vito  P.  BatisU.  the 
Conservative,  to  Albany  as  IU  Assemblyman. 

But.  in  fact,  the  residenu  were  not  the  first 
gr^up  to  become  mlUUnt  over  the  racial  situ- 
ation at  Lane.  Neither  wer^  the  black  stu- 
denu. Militancy  began  with  the  local  chapter 
of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  whose 
leaders  complained  five  years  ago  that  Lane 
was  becoming  "a  dumping  ground." 

TH«  VS.T.  PosmoN 

The  U.F.T.  demanded  that  the  Board  of 

Education  hold  the  blacks  to  under  50  per 

cent  and.  when  that  point  was  passed,  they 

demanded  that  a  racial  balance  be  restored. 
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The  teachers  Insist  that  their  only  interest 
has  been  "quality  integrated  education."  But 
the  U.F.T.  has  never  proposed  that  black 
studenu  cut  from  Lane's  register  be  sent  to 
schools  now  predominantly  white. 

George  Altomare.  a  union  vice  president 
and  a  social  studies  teacher  at  Lane,  was 
asked  recently  if  he  tho-ight  a  black-white 
balance  would  also  be  a  good  idea  for  a  pre- 
dominantly white  school  like  Canarsle. 
"Ideally  yes,"  he  replied  slowly,  adding  the 
proviso  that  more  high  schools  would  first 
have  to  be  built  to  relieve  overcrowding. 

But  Mr.  Altomare  believes  there  must  be  no 
delay  In  implementing  a  union  proposal  to 
make  Lane  a  "prototype"  of  effective  inte- 
grated education— to  l)e  accomplished  by 
cutting  lu  register  by  one-third  and  Intro- 
ducing special  Uaining  In  Job  skills  tot  stu- 
denu not  continuing  to  college. 

It  U  only  on  paper  that  Lane  Is  now  over- 
crowded, for  IU  average  daily  attendance  is 
under  60  per  cent. 

Black  studenu  find  a  simple  explanation 
for  the  faculty's  insistence  on  reducing  the 
student  body.  "Lane  doesn't  like  us  and  we 
don't  like  Lane."  one  declared. 

Since  the  strikes  in  1968,  Lane  has  gone 
from  crisis  to  crisis.  Last  year  a  shop  teacher. 
Identified  in  the  minds  of  some  studenU  as  a 
supporter  of  George  C.  Wallace,  was  assaulted 
by  young  blaclis  who  squirted  his  coat  with 
lighter  fiuid  and  set  it  on  flre. 

ACTION   OVEBKUIKO 

The  assault,  which  was  followed  by  the 
threat  of  a  teacher  walkout,  led  to  the  plac- 
ing of  a  strong  police  deUchment  in  the 
school  and  the  dropping  of  678  students — 
mostly  blacks — from  IU  register,  an  action 
later  declared  lUegal  by  a  Federal  Judge. 

Even  before  the  assault,  the  union  chapter 
had  placed  a  special  assessment  aa  iU  mem- 
bers for  "a  public  relations  and  publicity 
campaign"  aimed  at  winning  the  support  of 
"business,  civic,  political  and  parent  groups" 
for  IU  position. 

This  effort  helped  arouse  the  surrounding 
white  community,  which  formed  an  orga- 
nization called  the  Cypress  Hllls-Woodhaven 
Improvement  Association  speclflcally  to  pro- 
test disorders  at  Lane. 

Michael  Long,  chairman  of  the  group,  said 
the  union  had  hoped  to  use  it  as  the  "batter- 
ing ram,"  then  disowned  it  when  it  demon- 
strated for  the  removal  of  the  school's  prin- 
cipal. Morton  Selub. 

Now  Mr.  Long  worries  that  he  may  not  be 
able  to  control  vigilante  sentiment  In  the 
community  if  there  are  further  disorders  at 
Lane. 

a  ramuAB  oxspdtb 

The  breakdown  at  Lane  last  October  had  a 
familiar  genesis — a  dispute  over  whether 
black  studenu  had  the  right  to  fly  the  "liber- 
ation flag"  in  place  of  the  American  flag  in 
a  clasBTOom  where  they  studied  African  ctU- 
ture. 

After  the  flag  had  been  removed  from  the 
room  two  days  running,  the  studenU  staged 
a  sit-in  to  protect  it,  setting  off  the  cycle  of 
confrontation,  suspensions  and  rloU. 

Black  student  actlvlsu  at  Lane  don't  deny 
that  they  have  resorted  to  violence  to  press 
their  demands,  or  "raise  tensions  to  help  a 
brother,"  or  to  "keep  things  out  in  the  open." 

They  also  acknowledge  that  they  have  not 
tried  CO  discourage  assaulU  on  whites  by 
younger  black  studenu  outside  their  own 
group  who  want,  as  one  activist  put  It,  "to 
express  tbelr  anger  and  let  the  white  stu- 
denu know  how  it  feels." 

What  they  do  deny  is  that  their  Insistence 
on  the  "liberation  flag"  was  an  attempt  to 
do  anything  but  stake  out  a  single  class- 
room where  they  would  be  able  to  express 
themselves  freely. 

"Studenu  want  to  relate  to  what's  happen- 
ing in  their  school."  said  Eugene  Touell 
who  prefers  the  adopted  name  of  Malik 
Mbulu  to  his  "slave  name"  and  now  has  en- 
rolled in  Leslie  Campbell's  new  school. 


rocTTS  or  presstthes 

Some  schools  see  a  point  In  struggling  to 
prove  to  themselves  and  their  moet  aroused 
black  studenu  that  there  is  a  place  for  them 
In  the  schools  and  an  Incentive  to  study. 

At  Jackson,  a  school  that  appears  to  be  on 
IU  way  to  becoming  all-black,  the  principal 
has  become  the  focus  of  a  wide  range  of  pres- 
sures— from  white  teachers,  black  teachers, 
middle-class  Negro  parenU  who  want  their 
sons  and  daughters  protected  from  radical 
influences,  and  some  black  studenU  who  be- 
lieve they  have  the  right  to  conduct  public 
readings  of  the  thoughts  of  Mao  Tse-tung  or 
anyone  else. 

Recently  the  principal,  Murray  Bromberg, 
went  before  a  history  class  devoted  to  "the 
evolution  of  today's  African-American  experi- 
ence" and  boasted.  "This  Is  the  school  of  the 
future." 

He  said  It  was  time  for  white  school  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  to  revise  their  as- 
sumption that  standards  must  Inevitably  be 
lower  in  an  all-black  school. 

His  audience  seemed  to  be  itching  to  pro- 
vide the  principal  with  a  list  of  assumptions 
about  black  youths  that  white  aduiu  could 
revise  But  if  they  were  "mlUtanU,"  they 
were  also  very  obviously  teen-agers  who 
found  no  incongruity  In  wearing  a  Wg  "I 
Support  Jackson  Basketball"  pin  next  to  a 
"Free  Huey"  button. 

In  fact,  the  African-American  Club  at 
Jacluon  has  discovered  it  cannot  hold  meet- 
ings on  the  same  day  as  a  basketball  game. 
Too  many  of  IU  members  are  boosters. 

INTECKATION   GOAL   PaoVINO   ELUSFVI — StWVTT 

OF  62  Srr«8  Shows  Wide  Pattixn  or  Malig- 
nant Racul  Misunderstanding — National 

TaXNDS  FOXTND 

(By  Wayne  King) 

Badal  polarization  disruptions  and  grow- 
ing racial  tensions  that  sometimes  explode 
into  violence  are  plaguing  school  administra- 
tors in  virtually  every  part  of  the  country 
where  schools  have  substantial  Negro  enroll- 
mente. 

The  degree  of  racial  unrest  was  detailed 
in  reports  from  a  number  of  cities  and  in 
studies  conducted  by  Government  and  pri- 
vate sources.  They  pointed  to  the  following 
trends: 

While  there  are  indications  that  the  dra- 
matic Increase  In  "issue-oriented"  disrup- 
tions In  the  major  urban  areas  last  year  may 
have  leveled  off,  primarily  as  a  result  of  some 
apparent  acoommodation  by  school  officials, 
racial  tensions  continue  at  a  high  level  and 
appear  to  be  Increasing. 

The  same  kinds  of  disruptions  and  clashes 
that  have  occurred  in  major  cities,  particu- 
larly in  the  North,  are  cropping  up  increas- 
ingly In  medium-size  cities. 

The  pattern  of  school-oriented  racial  pro- 
test and  tension  Is  becoming  more  apparent 
in  the  border  states  and  the  South  as  schools 
there  become  more  integrated. 

Racial  tensions  seem  to  be  moving  down- 
ward in  grade  levels,  with  problems  beccMnlng 
more  apparent  at  lower  secondary  levels  and 
below. 

Many  of  those  studying  or  Involved  di- 
rectly In  school  racial  problems  are  out- 
spoken in  the  attitude  that  an  evenhanded, 
"oolorbllnd"  approach  will  not  work.  Instead, 
administrators  are  increasingly  being  urged 
to  become  "color-conscious."  to  meet  prob- 
lems head-on  and  stringently  to  avoid  ap- 
parently repressive  measures,  such  as  calling 
In  the  police. 

No  section  of  the  country  appears  to  be 
free  of  serious  racial  problems  In  schools. 

TKI  as  SAdAL  INCmKNTS 

In  a  study  of  "confrontation  and  racial  vi- 
olence," the  Urban  Research  Corporation  in 
Chicago  collected  newspaper  aocounte  of  ra- 
cial incidents  that  occurred  at  schools  In  39 
cities,  towns  or  counties,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  last  September  Into  Jan- 
uary. The  private  research  corporation  moni- 


tors national  trends  and  prepares  reporU  for 
various  subscriber  groups  and  organizations. 
Including  governments. 

The  incidente  occurred  in  the  following 
places: 

Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Los  An- 
geles, Oakland,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Also  Chicago.  Blue  Island  and  Harvey,  III.; 
Muncle,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  New  Ibe- 
ria, La.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Pomfret  and 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md. 

Also,  Detroit  and  Pontiac,  Mich.;  St.  Paul. 
Minn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  Ash- 
vllle,  Chaptel  Hill,  Lexington  and  Sanford, 
N.C. 

Also,  Atlantic  City  and  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.;  Albany,  Belport  and  Middle  Island, 
N.Y.;    Cleveland,  Ohio;   Portland,  Ore. 

Also  Philadelphia  and  PltUburgh,  Pa.; 
Greenville  and  Ridgeville.  B.C.;  CrysUl  City, 
Tex.;  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

John  Naisbitt,  president  of  the  research 
corporation,  noted  that  the  study  included 
only  those  IncldenU  reported  by  the  press 
and  that  some  communities  had  had  a  series 
of  IncldenU.  Eleven  repwrU,  for  InsUnces, 
were  gathered  In  Chicago  alone. 

"a  univbrsal  tool" 

Many  of  the  IncldenU,  Mr.  Naisbitt  con- 
tinued. Involved  boycotu  or  closings  of  the 
schools.  In  Portland,  Ore.,  for  example,  stu- 
denu at  Roosevelt  High  School  reportedly 
walked  out  over  grievances,  gained  adult  sup- 
port and  turned  the  protest  into  a  cltywlde 
issue.  "The  school  boycott,"  Mr.  Naisbitt  said, 
"Is  almost  a  universal  tool." 

He  also  noted  rising  black-white  tensions. 
"In  some  cities  like  Chicago,"  he  said, 
"biogotry  is  gaining  respectability  in  the  face 
of  increased  black  awareness  and  black 
pride." 

"These  two  social  forces  are  on  a  collision 
course,"  Mr.  Naisbitt  added,  "and  one  of  the 
places  It's  flnding  IU  focus  is  in  our  Inte- 
grated schools." 

But  the  prevailing  opinion  of  human  re- 
lations directors  and  others  involved  with 
school  racial  problems  was  that  polarization 
was  traceable  more  to  the  quest  for  "black 
identity"  and  unity,  and  the  reaction  to  it, 
rather  than  to  racial  animosities. 

RAPm  integration 

In  some  cases  the  two  seem  to  overlap 
as  blacks  and  whites  come  under  the  stresses 
of  rapid  Integration. 

In  Detroit's  Cooley  High  School,  where 
flst  flghU  between  blacks  and  whites  broke 
out  last  fall,  black  and  white  studenu  tend 
to  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  school  cafe- 
teria. 

Other  Detroit  schools  have  had  relative 
peace,  however,  and  the  difficulties  at  Cooley 
may  be  explained  with  some  statistics.  In 
1964,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  studenU 
at  Cooley  were  white.  Today,  more  than  60 
per  cent  are  black. 

White  resistance  to  school  integration  has 
also  generated  some  problems. 

Gage  High  School  In  southwestern  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  was  integrated  in  1965  and 
now  has  400  Negroes  in  IU  enrollment  of 
2,600.  The  school  has  had  a  number  of  racial 
student  disorders. 

About  120  arresU  were  reported  In  and 
near  the  school  last  fall.  Including  92  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Oct.  28. 

BLACK  BBACTION 

Explaining  the  clashes,  a  16-year-old  Negro 
student  Columbus  T^ps,  Jr.,  said:  "Black 
students  are  going  to  react  to  InsulU.  A 
month  ago  somebody  hung  a  dummy  on  a 
rope  from  a  tree  with  a  sign,  "Niggers  Die." 

A  white  student,  Terry  Con  well,  also  16, 
said:  "Only  a  few  cause  the  trouble.  Most 
of  the  whites  (living  in  this  area)  want  to 
keep  this  community  white  and  resent  inte- 
gration of  our  school.  But  most  of  the  kids 
have  sense  enough  to  know  the  fighting  Isnt 
worth  It." 
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In  Philadelphia,  a  spokesman  for  the  school 
systems  Office  of  Inter-group  Education  ob- 
served that  -social  separation  (between 
races)  has  been  total  and  complete." 

The  office  operates  In  part  on  a  principle  It 
calls  •conflict  utilization."  Once  a  confllci 
occurs,  the  offlce  attempts  to  capitalize  on 
the  focus  It  creates  to  Investigate  and  drama- 
tize the  underlying  causes — community  atti- 
tudes, conscious  and  unconscious  discrimina- 
tion, teacher  attitudes,  etc. — that  often  have 
little  to  do  with  the  Immediate  cause  of  ^be 
incident. 

"FANTASTIC"    CAP 

"The  understanding  gap."  the  Philadelphia 
spokesman  said,  "Is  fantastic." 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Alan 
P.  Westln.  a  political  science  professor  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Research  and  Edu- 
cation In  American  Liberties  at  Columbia 
University. 

Dr.  Westln.  who  was  cochalrman  of  a  panel 
that  Invest  tgated  the  causes  of  the  Columbia 
disruptions  In  1968.  has  been  monitoring 
1.800  dally  newspapers  to  gather  data  on 
student  disruptions  in  secondary  schools 
across  the  country. 

"The  color-blind  approach  although  It 
works  In  some  areas  such  as  treating  everyone 
alike  In  restaurants  and  in  public  transpor- 
tations, won't  work  in  education,"  he  said. 
"If  there  Is  a  sudden  Influx  of  blacks  into  a 
school  and  school  authorities  take  the  atti- 
tude that  they're  color-blind.  It  s  guaranteed 
to  create  disruption  because  of  the  special 
needs  of  blacks." 

Dr.  Westln  found  that,  of  675  secondary 
school  protests  reported  In  the  newspapers 
he  monitored  last  year.  46  per  cent  were 
caused  by  racial  problems.  The  study  in- 
cluded only  demonstration,  sit-ins,  fighting 
or  other  dlsrxiptlons.  And  nearly  one  out  of 
every  five  Incidents— 18.5  per  cent  whites  and 
blacks. 

Although  a  detailed  analysU  of  the  protests 
In  the  current  school  year  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. Dr.  Westln  said  there  were  preliminary 
indications  that  the  "big  city  problems  '  of 
protest  were  occurring  more  frequently  In 
medium-size  cities. 

"PArruN  OF  pwoTiax" 

"There  Is  also  a  distinct  pattern  of  protest 
developing  In  the  border  states  and  the 
South, '  Dr.  Westln  said,  with  Negro  student 
demands  centering  on  the  hiring  of  more 
black  school  personnel,  the  revamping  of 
school  currlculums,  and  similar  issues. 

He  also  said  there  were  indications  that. 
In  many  big  cities,  the  number  of  serious 
disruptions  growing  out  of  black  demands 
for  change  had  declined. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Westln  continued, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  racial  tensions  have 
diminished.  Be  noted,  for  Instance,  "a  steady 
(Irumflre  of  fights  in  cafeterias  and  out  of 
school,  between  blacks  and  whites." 

Dr.  Westln  agreed  with  authorities  who 
maintained  that  racial  conflicts  reflected  the 
black  students'  striving  for  Identity. 

Por  example,  he  noted  that  a  major  Issue 
last  year  was  the  lack  of  black  cheerleaders. 
Other  demands  included  the  serving  of  "soul 
food  "  In  school  cafeterias  and  the  placing  of 
portraits  of  black  heroes,  such  as  Malcolm 
X.  In  school  buildings. 

Such  demands  were  "symbolic  of  a  need 
to  imprint  a  sense  of  blackness  on  the 
schools. "  he  said.  "The  black  kids  wanted  to 
feel  their  heritage  was  as  valid  as  the  whites." 

These,  stories  correctly  state  that 
racial  fears  and  resentment  have  cre- 
ated conditions  of  paralyzing  anarchy. 
They  point  out  that  this  kind  of  forced 
integration  of  the  races  against  their 
wills  can  never  be  more  than  a  hollow 
piety.  This  racial  strife  is  not  Just  a 
fever  that  flares  now  and  then  but  Is  a 
malignant  growth  and  on  the  Increase. 


In  a  desperate  effort  to  accommodate 
the  minority  militants,  the  schools  have 
watered  down  the  courses  offered  them. 
The  emphasis  has  been  shifted  from 
training  students  to  cope  with  the  world 
in  which  fhey  will  live  as  adulto,  to  an 
emphasis  on  getting  along,  accommodat- 
ing the  imruly  and  praying  for  gradua- 
tion day.  Courses  in  Swahlli  and  astrology 
have  taken  the  place  of  English  gram- 
mar and  mathematics.  I  know  of  no  de- 
mand for  Swahlll-speaking  astrologers 
in  today's  real  world,  but  a  man  who  has 
been  trained  to  think  and  speak  can  al- 
ways find  a  Job.  It  is  lunacy  to  allow  the 
minority  militants  to  dictate  the  courses 
they  will  take,  the  behavioral  patterns 
they  will  abide  by,  the  regulations  they 
will  obey,  yet  this  is  becoming  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Nation's  schools.  The  gen- 
eration it  will  produce  will  be  incapable 
of  living  in  a  structured,  orderly  society. 

What  can  this  Congress  do  to  forestall 
the  crisis?  Many  things,  most  of  them 
absurdly  simple. 

First  of  all.  abandon  the  unreasonable, 
unworkable  philosophy  that  heteroge- 
neity is  a  dirty  word.  Heterogeneity  has 
been  a  working  force  in  man  s  life  for 
a  half  million  years  since  Peking 
man.  Sinanthropus  Pekingensis,  walked. 
heavy-Jawed  but  upright  on  the  vast 
plain  of  North  Cathay. 

Man  has  always  sought  to  differen- 
tiate himself  and  it  is  as  natural  for  him 
to  do  so  as  for  a  horse  to  walk  on  four 
legs.  Certainly  a  horse  can  be  made  to 
walk  on  his  hind  legs,  but  it  is  unnatu- 
ral and  cruel  to  force  him  to  do  so  for 
long  periods  of  time. 
In  his  schools  as  in  all  other  things, 
man  has  always  supported  various  forms 
of  heterogeneity,  in  girls'  schools  and 
boys"  schools,  in  Catholic  schools,  mili- 
tary academies,  business  colleges,  art 
schools,  and  innumerable  other  exam- 
ples. This  was  freedom  of  choice  and  it 
is  as  it  should  be.  But  in  an  effort  to 
satisfy  the  equalitarian  Ideology  that  all 
men  must  be  like  all  other  men.  man. 
Ood  or  nature  notwithstanding,  this 
freedom  of  choice  has  been  destroyed 
and  a  false  condition  set  up  which  nei- 
ther man,  God  nor  nature  intended. 

What  else  can  this  Congress  do?  Sec- 
ond, it  can  pass  in  forceful,  unequivocal 
language  a  freedom  of  choice  law.  As  a 
beginning  point  for  consideration.  I  can 
suggest  a  resolution  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  six  other  Members  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation.  It  is  a  simple  state- 
ment framed  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  one  any  reasonable  man 
should  support.  It  says: 

The  Congress  shall  make  no  law  restrict- 
ing freedom  of  choice  In  any  area  of  human 
discretion  wherein  a  person  has  a  lawful 
right  to  choose  between  two  legal  alterna- 
tives: In  particular,  all  persons  shall  have 
freedom  of  choice  In  selecting  schools,  do- 
micile, marital  status,  employment  and  the 
ownership,  use  and  disposal  of  property. 

Now,  you  and  I  know  that  all  of  this 
Is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  already.  It  would  be  Idiocy 
to  say  that  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  mean  for  us  to  have  at 
least  these  basic  rights.  Yet.  you  and  I 
know  as  well.  too.  that  we  do  not  have 
these  rights  today,  thanks.  In  part  to 


the  Congress  and  thanks  in  part  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  courts.  They 
must  then.  t>e  specifically  stated. 

For  instance,  we  cannot  select  the 
schools  our  children  will  go  to.  We  can- 
not select  the  employees  we  want  to  hire 
and  we  cannot  dispose  of  our  property  as 
we  see  fit.  We  have  to  meet  whatever 
standards  the  courts  and  the  bureauc- 
racy .set  up.  unreasonable,  unworkable 
standards  which  effectively  strip  us  of 
these  rights. 

I  mention  this  particular  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  846,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  this  Congress  must  do.  There 
are  dozens  of  others  in  the  dead  flies  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I.  myself,  have 
submitted  one  or  two  on  this  subject  in 
each  of  the  9  years  I  have  been  here.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  me  and  it  makes 
no  difference  to  the  people  which  one  is 
passed.  My  abiding  interest  and  tlieirs  is 
that  something  be  done  by  the  Congress 
to  curb  the  courts  and  the  zealots  of 
HEW  and  other  agencies. 

If  the  Congress  turns  its  back  on  the 
people  in  this  crisis.  I  do  not  dare  con- 
template what  the  people  will  do.  It  may 
be  the  revolution  which  the  militant  mi- 
nority is  promoting.  It  may  be  a  civil 
war  with  whites  pitted  against  blacks.  It 
may  take  the  form  of  an  acceleration  in 
the  present  trend  away  from  accepted 
moral  standards,  respect  for  authority, 
religious  faith  and  ethics.  Regardless  of 
which,  this  Nation  cannot  continue  on 
this  path  and  this  Congress  cannot  con- 
tinue to  allow,  even,  condone  it. 

This  is  not  the  hour  for  any  man  to 
play  the  demagog.  The  hope  this  Na- 
tion has  held  out  to  mankind  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  world  today.  This  legacy  car- 
ries the  obligation  to  preserve  that  hope 
and  pass  it  on  to  future  generations.  We 
are  not  doing  so  by  participating  in  this 
destruction  of  our  educational  system. 

In  all  solemnity,  I  tell  you  gentlemen 
we  are  either  at  midnight  on  the  clock  or 
zero-zero-zero  one.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
already  too  late.  We  must  pray  it  is  not. 
We  must  work  as  if  it  is  not. 

I  guarantee  you  I  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  no  idea  untried,  to  save  edu- 
cation in  Louisiana  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  I  owe  it  to  the  people  I  represent 
and  you  do  too. 


"DE    FACTO"    OR    "DE    JURE— A 
MEANINGLESS  DISTINCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  attempt  to  shed  a  little  light 
on  a  question  which  has  been  deliberately 
and.  in  my  Judgment,  dishonestly 
clouded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  partisan 
political  advantage.  I  refer  to  the  entirely 
artificial  distinction  Invented  by  the 
technlcrats  as  a  shallow  Justification  for 
their  treatment  of  the  South  on  an  en- 
tirely different  basis  than  the  rest  of 
the  country — for  the  revival  of  the 
shameful  "conquered  province"  doctrine 
of  the  racial  Republicans  of  the  last 
century. 

While  there  Is  a  genuine  legal  differ- 
ence between  the  existence  of  a  situation 
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"de  Jure"  or  by  law.  and  its  existence  "de 
facto"  or  only  in  actuality,  the  difference 
has  no  real  meaning  whatsoever  when 
either  the  constiutlonal,  the  statutory  or 
the  procedural  aspects  of  school  segrega- 
tion are  involved.  It  Is  patently  dishonest 
to  differentiate  between  the  present  racial 
separation  in  our  schools,  throughout  the 
Nation,  on  the  artificial  theory  that  in 
the  Southern  States  the  segregation  oc- 
curred pursuant  to  law  while  elsewhere  it 
arose  from  custom. 

Let  us  candidly  examine  the  facts  as  to 
racial  separation  In  our  land. 

As  a  beginning  we  must  concede  that 
from  the  very  first  settlement  racisil  dif- 
ferences were  recognized.  They  were 
recognized  by  the  EIngllsh,  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  the  Spanish — by 
all  of  the  peoples  who  settled  our  land. 

Slavery  was  recognized — and  not  Just 
In  the  cotton-producing  sections  of  the 
land.  Indentured  service  for  a  term  was 
common,  and  for  life  well  known,  even 
in  Massachusetts.  Legal  distinctions  be- 
tween the  races  were  general,  as  they 
were  everywhere  in  the  civilzed  world. 

We  came  of  age  as  a  nation  and 
adopted  our  Constitution  with  fuU  un- 
derstanding that  legislation  was  quite 
proper  when  based  on  race — the  con- 
stitutional command  being  against  an 
arbitrary  distinction,  not  against  dis- 
crimination. Discrimination  was  com- 
mon, accepted,  and  entirely  unques- 
tioned. 

Slavery  was  never  a  real  issue  in  the 
War  Between  the  States,  Among  the 
States  remaining  In  the  Union  were  the 
"slave"  States  of  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. When  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  signed  as  a  war  measure  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  It  took  care  to  exclude 
from  emancipation  the  slaves  held  in 
those  States  and  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  fact,  by  its  own  terms,  It  did 
not  apply  to  one  slave  under  Union 
control. 

The  13th  amendment  abolished  slavery 
throughout  the  land — and  then  came 
the  14th  amendment. 

Unquestionably  the  14th  amendment, 
if  it  indeed  be  a  part  of  our  Constitution, 
made  the  Negro  a  citizen,  whether  or  not 
he  was  a  former  slave.  But  it  did  not 
pretend  to  make  a  distinction  based  on 
race — so  long  as  it  is  not  arbitrary — for- 
bidden. The  only  positive  command  of 
the  14th  amendment  is  that  classification 
by  State  legislatures  not  be  an  arbitrary 
classification. 

That  this  was  the  imderstanding  of 
the  Congress  which  proposed  the  14Ui 
amendment  is  imderscored  by  creation 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — racially  segregated. 
That  this  was  the  understanding  of  the 
States  ratifying  the  amendment  of  their 
own  free  "will  is  made  plain  by  the  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  ratification  or  by  the 
creation  subsequent  to  ratification  of 
segregated  public  school  systems  in  such 
States. 

Such  an  understanding  is  underscored 
by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  with- 
out qualm  of  a  whole  series  of  racially 
discriminatory  laws,  both  In  the  States 
and  in  the  Nation,  for  nearly  a  century 
after  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. If  there  is  a  hidden  imperative  in 


the  amendment  it  was  so  well  hidden 
that  those  who  constructed  the  amend- 
ment itself  did  not  recognize  it,  nor  did 
their  successors  in  State  legislatures,  in 
the  Congress,  or  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
until  the  clairvoyant  Warren  court  dis- 
covered the  secret  formula,  wi  h  the  as- 
sistance of  a  very  odd  company  of  special 
interest  promoters  in  1954. 

The  Brown  case,  in  which  the  Warren 
court  demonstrated  its  superior  knowl- 
edge of  the  Constitution  did  not  even 
arise  in  a  Southern  State.  It  came  from 
Kansas,  which  had  school  segregation 
as  a  matter  of  law — "de  jure"  segrega- 
tion. If  you  please.  To  this  case  were 
joined  the  arguments  in  other  cases  aris- 
ing from  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina. 

It  was  in  these  cases  that  the  Warren 
court  discovered  the  miracle  of  the  se- 
cret imperative  of  the  14th  amendment, 
and  overturned  the  prior  decisions  of 
more  than  a  half  century. 

But  this  did  not  solve  the  problem  en- 
tirely. There  remained  another  trouble- 
some point.  The  segregated  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  which  the 
14th  amendment  obviously  did  not  apply. 
There  was  another  case  pending  on  ap- 
peal, arising  from  the  District.  Plainly 
some  legal  acrobatics  were  going  to  be 
required. 

The  Supreme  Court  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion. It  concluded  that  the  "equal  pro- 
tection" clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
in  other  words,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  adopted  as  part  of  the  BiU 
of  Rights,  and  which  certainly  did  not 
outlaw  slavery,  was  suddenly  discovered 
by  the  legal  technlcrats  to  forbid  school 
segregation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  bald  perversion  of  the  Constitution 
is  worth  reading  in  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  at 
347  U.S.  497,  the  initial  step  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  present  school  mess  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

But,  back  to  the  States,  and  to  the 
theory  that  where  segregation  of  the 
schools  was  de  Jure  it  must  and  can  be 
wiped  out,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  either  race,  pursuant  to  some 
mystical  command  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1950,  as  a  part  of  the  assault  which 
had  been  very  painstakingly  laid  on  the 
Constitution,  there  was  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  a  volume  entitled  "States'  Laws 
on  Race  and  Color."  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  most  accurate  compilation  on 
the  subject,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  favor  in  any  way  racial  separation.  In- 
deed, the  foreword  recites  that  the  wom- 
an's division: 

Has  long  recognized  the  need  for  a  com- 
pilation of  the  state  laws  that  have  In  some 
mea8iu«  determined  the  racial  patterns  and 
practices  throughout  the  nation.  The  recog- 
nition .  .  .  grew  out  of  ...  an  attempt  to  an- 
swer the  recurring  question  as  to  whether  a 
"practice"  was  based  on  "law"  or  "custom 
and  tradition." 

The  foreword  continues: 

The  pattern  of  discrimination  sxid  segrega- 
tion Is  In  evidence  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree throughout  the  nation. 

At  the  time  of  publication  of  this 
volume,  some  several  years  prior  to  the 
decision  In  Brown,  school  segregation 


was  authorized  or  required  by  State  law 
in  21  States,  and  by  Federal  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  States  with 
segregated  schools  de  Jure  at  that  time 
included  Alabama.  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  New  Mexico,  North  Car- 
olina, Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming. 

At  the  same  time,  15  additional  States, 
which  had  no  laws  requiring  school  seg- 
regation, imposed  legal  sanctions  based 
on  race — that  Is  racial  restrictions  by 
law — under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
These  States  were  California,  Colorado. 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Washington. 

Only  12  States,  according  to  this  study, 
were  without  racial  discrimination  by 
law.  The  balance  of  the  48 — or  36 
States — were  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

One  or  two  of  the  most  Interesting  dis- 
criminations include  the  almost  univer- 
sal prohibition  of  miscegenation,  and  the 
frequent  prohibition  of  sale  of  either  fire- 
arms or  liquor  to  persons,  the  prohibition 
being  based  solely  on  their  race — the 
Indians. 

Now  it  is  quite  simple  to  follow  this 
theory  of  racial  discrimination  imposed 
"de  Jure"  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  it  was  done.  The 
theory  is  to  the  effect  that  since  the  Con- 
stitution, unknown  to  any  but  the  War- 
ren savants,  expressly  forbade  such  dis- 
crimination it  now  expressly  commands 
federally  imposed  corrective  action  where 
it  had  existed  imder  the  authority  of 
law,  but  not  where  it  had  existed  only 
pursuant  to  local  custom.  This  is  the 
heart  and  sole  of  the  so-called  de  Jure 
or  de  facto  distinction  in  the  application 
of  such  things  as  racial  assignment  or 
busing  to  the  school  problems  of  the 
North  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  South 
on  the  other. 

The  difficulty  with  this  theory  is  that 
the  same  constitutional  command,  if  it 
exists  at  all.  exists  with  regard  to  the 
miscegenation  prohibition  and  the  fire- 
arms and  liquor  prohibition.  If  the 
schools  must  be  integrated  by  the  forced 
application  of  a  quota  system,  so  then 
must  the  bedrooms,  and  the  labor  force, 
and  the  houses,  and  the  liquor  con- 
sumers, and  the  firearm  users,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

And  this  is  a  course  which  is  so  pat- 
ently foolish  that  even  the  most  ardent 
Integrationist  must  recognize  that  the 
fiction  simply  will  not  hold  water. 


IMPROVINO  THE  NATION'S  MAN- 
POWER EFFORTS — A  POSITION 
PAPER  BY  THE  NATIONAL  MAN- 
POWER POLICY  TASK  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  most  of  my  colleagues  know, 
the  National  Manpower  Policy  Task 
Force  is  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
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ol  acftdemic  manpower  experts  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  research  in  man- 
power policy. 

A  year  ago  the  task  force  produced  a 
document  advocating  a  comprehensive 
manpower  pohcy  approach.  While  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  had  been 
thinking  along  these  lines,  this  docu- 
ment provided  a  large  part  of  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  manpower  bills  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  tMr. 
O'Hara).  the  Nixon  administration,  and 
myself  are  based. 

The  task  force  has  now  prepared  an 
analysis  of  the  Nixon.  OHara.  and 
Steiger  proposals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  read 
the  report  which  follows: 
iMPmoTiNo  TH«  Nation's  BdANfOwm  E»to«t» 
During  the  sUtles  the  federal  government 
launched  a  series  of  manpower  programs. 
The  over-all  dlrecUon  and  thrust  of  these 
efforts  was  salutary;  they  empbaaiaed  the 
needs  of  millions  of  citizens  who  could  not 
compete  successfully  In  the  labor  market 
because  of  a  lack  of  skills  or  motivation,  de- 
ficient educaUon.  or  discrimination.  The 
execution  of  these  programs,  however,  left 
much  to  be  desired  The  multiplicity  of  pro- 
gram sponsors  at  the  local  level  made  the 
deUvery  of  effective  manpower  services  very 
difficult.  The  programs  were  characterized 
by  varying  eligibility  criteria,  overlapping 
services,  and  conflicting  regulations  After 
seven  years  of  expanding  the  manpower  pro- 
grams, there  Is  a  pressing  need  to  overhaul 
tbM*  categorical  and  disjointed  efforts. 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  lessons  that  have  been 
learned  from  the  vast  experlmenutlon  of  the 
sixties.  Improving  the  administration  of 
manpower  programs  and  related  services  to 
maxlmlre  their  impact  U  Just  as  Important 
at  this  moment  as  adding  funds,  and  as  the 
administration  of  manpower  programs  is  im- 
proved. It  is  essential  that  funds  be  further 
expanded.  Considering  the  extent  of  need, 
the  additional  funds  become  even  more  Jus- 
tifiable as  the  effecUveness  of  programs  Is 
enhanced. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  have  rec- 
ognised the  pressing  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  effort  building  on  the 
experience  of  the  sixties.  Three  major  pro- 
posals are  now  pending  before  Congress,  and 
w«  believe  that  the  enactment  of  new  legis- 
lation will  provide.  In  the  words  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  Oeorge  P.  Shultz,  "more  effective 
serrlces  to  the  individuals  and  communities 
that  need  them  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time 
invlgarate  estabUsbed  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  and  our  manpower  programs." 
Enactment  of  the  best  provisions  In  each  of 
the  three  bills  would  be  an  achievement 
comparable  to  the  Initiation  and  expansion 
of  the  manpower  programs  of  the  last  seven 
yaaia. 

THi  raorosALs 
The  major  proposals  for  overhauling  exist- 
ing manpower  programs  enjoy  bipartisan 
support.  Sponsors  of  the  bills  are  Representa- 
Uve  WUUam  A.  Steiger  (HR  10908).  Repre- 
sentative James  O.  O'Hara  (HR  11630),  and 
Senator  Jacob  K  Javits  (8  2838.  proposed  by 
the  Administration ) .  All  have  a  common 
objective  and  approach,  though  they  differ  in 
respect  to  the  responsibilities  assigned  to 
federal.  sUte.  and  local  levels.  AU  can  be 
appropriately  described  as  comprehensive 
remedial  manpower  legislation  insofar  as  ttiey 
embrace  services  aimed  at  the  employment  of 
disadvantaged  persons.  The  bills  contemplate 
the  consolidation  of  several  discrete  pieces 
of  manpower  legislation  and  list  a  broad 
range  of  services  that  can  be  provided,  leaving 
the  mix  of  services  offered  to  Individuals  in 
any  particular  state  or  community  to  admin- 
istrative discretion. 


AU  three  bills  seek  some  form  of  staU  and 
local  planning  to  adapt  the  use  of  funds  to 
area  needs,  and  all  seek  nexlblUty  in  working 
out  specific  programs.  The  Administration 
and  Steiger  bills  would  shift  the  locus  of 
state  and  local  authority  from  professional 
or  community-based  administrators  to  elect- 
ed officials. 

Both  the  O'Hara  and  the  Administration 
bills  contain  specific  features  which  go  be- 
yond the  Issues  of  consolidating  comprehen- 
sive remedial  services  and  of  shifting  state 
and  local  responsibility.  The  O'Hara  bill 
places  no  restrictions  upon  eligibility  for 
services  except  tJ»t  only  unemployed  workers 
can  qualify  for  public  service  employment. 
The  Steiger  and  Administration  bills  empha- 
size the  training  and  employment  of  the  un- 
employed and  the  poor,  and  the  O'Hara  bill 
also  provides  for  the  upgrading  of  trainees 
after  they  are  employed. 

The  scope  of  all  three  bills  Is  limited  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  the  manpower  programs 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (the  Job 
Corps  retains  lU  separate  Identity  In  the 
Administration  bill),  and  the  Employment 
Service  Insofar  as  It  Is  Involved  in  such  pro- 
grama.  The  Work  Incentive  program  (WIN), 
unemployment  insurance,  and  the  admlnis- 
tratlve  funds  for  the  Employment  Service 
would  remain  unaffected  because  they  are 
currently  funded  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Vo- 
cational EducaUon  Acts  are  also  untouched 
by  the  proposed  legislation,  except  that  the 
Administration  bill  promises  closer  coordina- 
tion with  existing  manpower  programs.  The 
decision  to  consolidate  only  the  manpower 
programs  currently  administered  by  the  La- 
bor Department,  and  to  execute  related  pro- 
grams administered  by  other  agencies,  prob- 
ably reflects  the  sponsors'  belief  that  more 
ambitious  efforts  would  kill  the  chance*  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Steiger  bill  anticipates  agreement* 
between  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  state  which  would  provide  for 
manpower  services  based  upon  plans  drawn 
up  by  the  state  education  agency  and  the 
employment  service  as  well  as  representatives 
of  labor,  management,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate manpower  agencies.  Institutional  train- 
ing (with  preference  for  skill  centers)  would 
be  provided  by  state  education  agencies  with 
HEW  approval:  state  employment  agencies 
would  offer  placement  services.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  available  federal  funds  would  be 
allocated  among  the  states  according  to  the 
size  of  their  labor  force,  number  of  unem- 
ployed, and  number  of  youths  aged  14  to  17. 
The  other  30  percent  Is  for  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  national,  experimental,  and 
demonstration  projects.  Where  states  proved 
to  be  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  their  dis- 
advantaged populations,  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  HEW  are  authorized  to  mount 
direct  federal  programs.  On  the  other  hand, 
incentive  grants  could  be  made  to  the  "re- 
sourceful and  Imaginative"  states.  Only  the 
Steiger  bill  carries  a  specified  expenditure 
authorization,  which  would  rise  to  93  billion 
annually  by  1974. 

The  O'Hara  bill  places  responsibility  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  "compre- 
henalve  manpower  services,"  either  directly 
or  through  contracts  with  state  and  local 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations.  It 
does  not  contain  the  specific  allocation  pro- 
visions to  states  and  cities  found  In  the 
other  bills.  The  O'Hara  bill  also  Includes  a 
provision  for  upgrading  employed  workers, 
a  public-service  Job-creation  program,  and 
an  allocation  of  2  percent  of  appropriated 
funds  to  research. 

The  Administration  bill  authorizes  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  slate  to  appoint  state  "prime 
sponsors"  for  manpower  programs.  For  metro- 
politan areas,  the  governor  would  appoint  a 
prime  sponsor  from  units  of  local  govern- 
ment,   unless    the    highest    elected    officials 


representing  75  percent  of  the  populaUon  of 
the  metropolitan  area  agree  upon  a  public  or 
private  agency  to  serve  as  prime  sponsor.  The 
prime  sponsor  at  the  state  level  would  be 
a  comprehensive  manpower  agency  composed 
of  the  state  public  employment  service,  the 
unemployment  compensation  agency,  and 
state- funded  manpower  agencies.  Other 
agencies  could  be  Included  at  the  discretion 
of  the  governor.  The  Administration  bill 
would  also  create  state  manpower  planning 
agencies  with  representation  from  state 
agencies,  private  groups,  and  potenlal  clients. 
The  governor  of  the  slate  would  be  required 
to  obtain  federal  approval  for  a  three-  to 
five-year  comprehensive  plan  to  be  updated 
annually.  Parallel  plans  would  be  prepared  at 
local  levels.  Seventy-five  percent  of  available 
federal  funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  slates. 
Each  state  would  initially  receive  25  percent 
of  Its  total  allocation  after  a  plan  Is  de- 
veloped and  approved.  67  percent  upon  desig- 
nation and  approval  of  Its  state  and  local 
prime  sponsors,  and  the  balance  upon  evi- 
dence oif  "exemplary  performance."  An  ad- 
ditional S  percent  of  total  federal  funds 
would  support  supplementary  efforts,  with 
the  states  and  localities  adding  91  for  every 
92  contributed  by  the  federal  government.  A 
"pass  through"  of  funds  to  the  local  prime 
sponsor  would  be  guaranteed.  The  remain- 
ing twenty  percent  of  federal  funds  would 
be  retained  for  use  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  who  would  also  develop 
federal  standards  and  priorities  for  state  and 
local  planning. 

The  Administration  bill  also  calls  for  an 
Independent  Job  Corps,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  national,  regional,  and  local 
computer-based  Job  banks,  and  authorizes  a 
10  percent  Increase  In  manpower  expend- 
itures whenever  unemployment  rises  above 
4.5  percent  for  three  consecutive  months. 

CKNTKAL    QCKSTIONS 

1.  "Creative  federalism" 
Existing  manpower  programs  stimulate 
competition  but  also  promote  confusion. 
Tidier  administration  of  manpower  pro- 
grams stimulate  competition  but  also  pro- 
mote confusion,  lldler  administration  of 
manpower  programs  Is  to  be  encouraged,  and 
the  present  bills  contribute  to  this  by  moving 
in  the  direction  of  consolidated  funding  of 
manpower  programs.  Accompanying  every 
federally-sponsored  program  Is  the  Issue  con- 
cerning the  proper  roles  of  state  and  local 
governments.  This  problem  Is  compounded 
because  political  and  economic  boundaries 
are  not  Identical.  Although  most  metro- 
politan areas  are  subdivided  Into  autonomous 
local  government  Jurisdictions,  the  contigu- 
ous communities  form  cohesive  labor  markets 
and  economic  units. 

Proposed  shifts  in  governmental  roles  must 
take  into  account  the  inherent  limits  of  the 
federal  government  to  plan  and  operate  pro- 
grams and  the  increasing  steps  taken  by 
state  and  local  governments  to  Improve  their 
capabilities  In  administering  manpower  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time,  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  even  where  states  and  localities  are 
desirous  of  taking  over  manpower  programs, 
they  often  lack  the  capacity  to  do  so.  While 
some  are  now  capable  of  assuming  such  plan- 
ning and  operational  responsibilities,  others 
will  require  time,  perhaps  several  years  be- 
fore they  can  do  so  effectively. 

The  three  blUs  deal  differently  with  these 
problems.  The  O'Hara  bill  would  retain  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  authority  to  contract  for 
agreed  services  with  state  and  local  govern- 
menu  as  he  sees  fit.  The  Steiger  bill  would 
transfer  authority  to  state  governors.  The 
Administration  bill  also  bolsters  the  gover- 
nors' authority,  though  It  Includes  a  man- 
datory "pass  through"  of  funds  to  the  local 
governments  which  would  have  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  prime  sponsor  for  metro- 
politan manpower  programs.  For  this  provi- 
sion to  become  operative,  the  Administration 
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bin  requires,  as  we  have  noted,  that  the  chief 
executives  representing  75  percent  of  the 
metropoUUin  population  must  agree  on  a 
prime  sponsor.  Otherwise  the  authority  to  se- 
lect the  prime  sponsor  belongs  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  In  most  cases  he  would  be  obliged 
to  select  the  mayor  of  the  central  city  to  act 
as  prime  sponsor  of  metropolitan  manpower 
programs. 

Although  there  are  some  differences  In  de- 
tails, the  Administration  bill  Includes  much 
that  we  proposed  In  our  January  1968  posi- 
tion paper  on  this  question.  It  seeks  to  design 
a  balanced  system  of  shared  power.  It  retains 
federal  control,  guidance,  and  appraisal,  while 
providing  state  or  local  initiative  In  ways 
calculated  to  enhance  political  accountabil- 
ity, energize  local  Ulent.  and  Improve  ad- 
ministrative performance.  Preserving  this 
delicate  balance  Is  essential,  but  there  la  the 
real  danger  that  a  restrictive  interpretation 
of  the  Administration's  bill  could  tilt  the 
balance  too  heavily  toward  the  states.  If  this 
effort  to  devise  a  fruitful  compromise  resulta 
In  unlimited  state  control,  then  It  would  be 
preferable  to  continue  our  present  system. 

We  agree  with  the  Administration  ap- 
proach which  vests  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
over-all  responsibility  for  manpower  pro- 
grams. We  also  believe  that  the  detailed 
planning  and  organizing  of  services  are  best 
performed  at  levels  that  are  In  Immediate 
contact  with  the  beneficiaries  of  the  services. 
The  Secretary  should  therefore  be  charged 
with  systematically  turning  over  responsibil- 
ity for  these  tasks  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernmenta  wherever  he  finds  the  capability, 
and  he  should  be  charged  with  encouraging 
and  supporting  the  development  of  the  ca- 
pability. In  the  meantime,  he  must  have  the 
flexibility  to  organize  the  highest  quality 
manpower  services  within  the  resources  al- 
lotted to  him.  The  Administration  bill  re- 
tains for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  discretionary 
power  over  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  man- 
power funds,  and  we  believe  that  should  per- 
mit him  the  necessary  flexibility  to  meet  his 
responsibilities. 

2.  Incentives  and  planning 
Even  If  the  best  proposals  of  all  bills  were 
adopted,  basic  problems  associated  with  plan- 
ning and  delivery  of  manpower  services  would 
remain.  The  Incentives  offered  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Steiger  bills  for  exemplary 
performance  requiring  state  and  local  match- 
ing of  funds  are  not  likely  to  encourage 
special  efforta.  And  past  experience  with  state 
or  local  "planning"  by  federal  edict,  usually 
performed  to  qualify  for  federal  largesse,  does 
not  Justify  excessive  optimism.  Nonetheless, 
the  current  proposals  offer  an  orderly  mech- 
anism for  disbursing  federal  funds  and  pro- 
vide for  project  monitoring  to  assure  that 
federal  objectives  are  pursued.  We  believe 
that  the  Administration  bill's  provision  em- 
powering the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  "item 
veto"  specific  proposals  without  Invalidating 
an  entire  state  or  local  manpower  plan  is  a 
potentially  effective  way  of  preserving  his 
over-all  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  manpower  policy.  There  Is  also  provision 
for  review  of  state  plans  In  the  light  of  na- 
tlonal  objectives. 

3.  Soope 

OonsoUdatdon  of  most  of  the  programs  cur- 
rently administered  by  the  Labor  Department 
Is  an  Important  step  In  Improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  federally-funded  manpower  pro- 
graims,  primarily  for  the  disadvantaged.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  proposed 
consolidation  will  be  broadened  to  include 
such  major  related  programs  as  the  Work 
Incentive  program.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  Vocational  Education  should  be  planned 
Jointly  with  the  remedial  manpower  pro- 
gram. We  attach  great  Importance  to  the  fact 
that  the  pending  legislation  would  permit, 
and  even  encourage,  governors  to  exercise 
wide  discretion  In  bringing  all  manpower  and 
manpower-related  programs  under  the  pur- 


view of  manpower  planning  agencies.  The 
potantlalltles  can  be  gleaned  from  efforts  in 
California,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  other 
states  that  are  experimenting  with  compre- 
hensive manpower  planning  agencies.  These 
new  developments  should  be  carefully  moni- 
tored so  that  successful  patterns  can  be 
quickly  disseminated  for  the  guidance  of 
other  states. 

A  truly  comprehensive  manpower  policy, 
however,  would  be  concerned  with  economic, 
educational,  welfare,  and  labor  market  meas- 
ures. The  development  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  high-level  talent  and  skills  are  also 
Important  components  of  manpower  policy 
with  federal  responsibility. 

4.  Preventive  and  remedial  training 
Pears  have  been  expressed  that  consoli- 
dated manpower  programs  would  establish  a 
dual  educational  system.  We  believe  that 
such  fears  are  unfounded.  The  expansion  of 
manpower  programs  during  the  past  seven 
years  has  left  vocational  educatcrs  in  con- 
trol of  Institutional  training.  Out  of  the 
experience  of  the  sixties  have  emerged  multi- 
ple tracks  for  getting  the  disadvantaged  Into 
Jobs — Institutional  skill  training,  on-the-job 
training,  work  experience,  and  subsidized  pri- 
vate employment.  It  Is  at  least  seven  years 
too  late  to  be  fearful  of  a  dual  system. 

We  also  believe  that  there  is  lltUe  basis  for 
the  criticism  that  the  proposed  bills  will 
shift  funds  from  preventive  vocational  educa- 
tion to  remedial  manpower  programs.  Voca- 
tional education  has  unquestionably  been 
underfunded.  But  this  lias  occurred  because 
prevention  has  been  underemphaslzed,  not 
because  remedial  programs  have  been  over- 
financed.  Only  the  Steiger  bill  specifically 
authorizes  increases  in  remedial  funds  and 
none  of  the  bills  recommend  that  any  in- 
creases come  as  a  result  of  diversion  tram 
elsewhere.  The  emphasis  in  all  three  bills  is 
upon  consolidating  present  remedial  funds. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  not  mute  the 
legitimate  differences  between  preventive  and 
remedial  education.  Consolidation  of  man- 
power programs  for  the  disadvantaged  Is  not 
likely  to  infringe  upon  the  educator's  domain 
In  offering  vocational  training.  If  both  voca- 
tional and  general  education  programs  were 
more  effective,  there  would  be  less  need  for 
remedial  manpower  programs.  Fears  that 
manpower  programs  will  encroach  upon 
vocational  education  are  therefore  unwair- 
ranted. 

At  the  same  time,  the  absence  of  coopera- 
tion in  planning  and  operating  training  pro- 
grams under  traditional  vocational  and  man- 
power programs  leaves  a  notable  gap  In  the 
move  toward  a  comprehensive  manpower 
policy.  This  void  will  become  even  more  detri- 
mental as  vocational  schools  place  Increased 
emphasis  on  programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
as  specified  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1968.  One  way  of  fostering  closer  working 
arrangementa  between  officials  of  manpower 
programs  and  vocational  educators  is  to  en- 
courage the  former  to  purchase  services  of- 
fered by  vocational  schools.  Vocational  educa- 
tors should  be  encouraged,  through  appropri- 
ate funding  arrangementa,  to  make  gr^tar 
use  of  the  Employment  Service  In  determin- 
ing labor  market  needs  and  in  placing  gradu- 
ates of  vocational  schools.  Vocational  educa- 
tors and  the  administrators  of  manpower  pro^ 
grams  should  also  intensify  their  efforta  by 
utilizing  their  resources  to  accommodate  the 
varied  needs  of  Institutional  and  on-the-job 
trainees  as  well  as  enrollees  in  other  man- 
power programs. 

5.  Political  responsibility 
Another  Usue  raised  by  the  Administration 
bill,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  Steiger  bill, 
is  whether  authority  over  manpower  pro- 
grams should  rest  with  elected  officials  of 
general  government  or  with  the  relatively 
permanent  and  autonomous  civil  servanta 
administering  functional  agencies.  The  trend 
for  many  years  has  been  to  remove  public 


service  functions  from  political  pressures  by 
placing  responsibility  In  the  hands  of  per- 
manent civil  servanta.  State  and  local  govern- 
menta  have  tended  to  insulate  selected  gov- 
ernmental functions.  By  protecting  these 
activities  from  Immediate  political  pressures, 
it  was  assiuned,  their  quality  and  effective- 
ness would  l>e  enhanced.  Until  the  past  dec- 
ade, federal  legislation  generally  supported 
this  practice. 

But  the  charge  has  been  repeatedly  voiced 
that  long-established  public  agencies 
dominated  by  entrenched  professionals  tend 
to  lose  touch  with  the  changing  Interestt  and 
needs  of  program  beneficiaries.  The  proposed 
solution  Is  to  shift  responslbUlty  to  elected 
officials  who  are  presumably  more  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  electorate.  PoUtlcal  of- 
ficials, it  is  argued,  are  not  committed  to  the 
statiis  quo  in  particular  agencies  and  pro- 
grams and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  re- 
spond positively  to  the  expressed  Interesta  of 
partlclpante  and  to  proposed  Innovations. 

More  recently,  therefore,  such  diverse  legis- 
lation as  model  cities,  health,  and  law  en- 
forcement has  emphasized  the  role  of  elected 
state  and  local  officials.  This  new  tendency,  of 
which  the  manpower  bill  is  perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  example,  reflects  impatience 
with  the  sluggishness  of  financial  agencies 
in  meeting  the  problems  generated  by  rupliX 
social  change. 

Vesting  ultimate  responsibility  for  perform, 
ance  with  elected  officials  does  not  negate 
the  need  for  professional  competence.  The 
trend  toward  professlonallzatlon  of  person- 
nel Involved  In  delivering  manpower  training 
and  related  services  is  likely  to  act  as  a  brake 
on  Impetuous  changes  in  policy  and  ap- 
proach. But  it  can  also  be  argued  that  the 
shift  in  authority  and  funds  to  elected  of- 
ficials requires  alternatives  to  traditional 
agencies.  Community  action  developed  as  a 
federally  supported  effort  has  involved  pro- 
gram beneficiaries  In  planning;  It  has  chal- 
lenged traditional  agencies  with  innovative 
programs,  and  it  has  provided  alternative 
routes  to  surface  talented  Individuals  who 
would  not  have  made  it  through  customary 
channels  of  civil  service  and  professional  re- 
qulremente  in  the  ordinary  course  of  eventa. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  these  ben- 
eflta  were  lost.  The  best  of  the  community 
action  agencies  can  continue  to  perform  these 
functions  to  some  degree  and  serve  as  an 
additional  watehdog  on  political  perform- 
ance. Legislation  or  regulations  should  stress 
the  Importance  of  their  Involvement  in  the 
planning  process  and.  where  past  perform- 
ance warranto,  their  potential  use  as  prime 
sponsors  for  manpower  progress. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  It  Is  time 
to  place  responsibility  for  performance  In 
the  hands  of  elected  officials  who  must  an- 
swer to  the  voters  they  serve.  We  share  the 
concern  over  the  competence  and  commit- 
ment of  many  state  and  local  govemmenta 
and  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not 
persuaded  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  wisdom.  Projecta  must,  in 
the  final  analysis,  be  Implemented  by  local 
talent.  Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  there  are  definite  Umlta  to  the  number 
of  granta  and  contracta  the  Department  of 
Labor  can  negotiate,  fund,  monitor,  and 
evaluate.  Relying  primarily  upon  governors, 
with  "pass  through"  to  the  mayors,  requiring 
accountability  for  decisions  at  both  levels,  is 
in  keeping  with  democratic  concepte.  Smaller 
communities  and  rural  areas  have  much  to 
gain  by  Improving  the  capability  of  state 
govemmenta. 

6.  Job  creation  in  the  pvbUc  sector 
All  three  bills  xmder  consideration  provide 
for  public  service  employment.  In  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Steiger  bills,  such  employ- 
ment is  merely  one  among  the  many  envimer- 
ated  "eligible  activities."  Thus  a  substantial 
public  service  employment  program  could 
be  developed  only  at  the  expense  of  other 
program  componente  that  are  already  under- 
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Onanced.  and  only  at  the  InlUatlve  of  ttata 
and  local  authorlUes  who  have  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  designing  and  admlnUter- 
Ing  this  Und  of  program. 

In  the  OHara  blU.  however,  public  serv- 
ice employment  la  an  essential  component, 
expressed  In  a  new  concept :  guaranteed  work 
or  training  (or  every  employable  Individual. 
The  emphasis  Is  upon  providing  Income  lor 
needy  persons.  "The  need  of  the  community 
for  the  service*  ..."  Is  only  one  of  six 
criteria  to  be  considered  in  evaluating  pro- 
posals, and  eligibility  Is  limited  to  unem- 
ployed or  part-time  workers  who  have  been 
unable  to  And  other  employment  or  to  qual- 
ify for  a  training  program  If  employment  In 
such  projects  U  Indeed  ■guaranteed.*"  It  will 
be  essential  to  develop  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems of  motivation  and  supervision  that  are 
likely  to  arise:  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  Iden- 
tify Jobs  that  are  within  the  capabilities  of 
a  work  force  composed  exclusively  of  the 
hard-to-employ.  Moreover,  the  "guarantee"" 
concept  Implies  an  open-ended  commitment 
of  funds,  with  expenditures  determined  by 
the  number  of  eligible  applicants.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  develop  some  basis  for  a  rea- 
sonably firm  estimate  of  costs  In  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  repudiation  or  limi- 
tation of  the  employment  •'guarantee.'" 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  a  sub- 
stantial federal  Initiative  In  this  area  while 
new  and  unanticipated  problems  are  being 
met  and  solved.  We  believe  that  the  federal 
government,  without  precluding  programs  of 
this  kind  by  state  and  local  governments, 
should  undertake  the  development  of  viable 
approaches  to  public  sector  Job  creation. 
Since  It  Is  likely  that  more  than  one  pat- 
tern will  be  needed,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
experimentation,  closely  monitored  and 
thoroughly  analyzed.  U  essential  to  design  a 
large-scale  pnjgram  of  public  service  em- 
ployment. We  surely  know  enough  to  move 
well  beyond  the  pilot  program  stage:  but  we 
would  be  taking  unknown  and  possibly  large 
risks  by  launching  an  open-ended  program  of 
guaranteed  employment. 

The  CHara  bill  sets  forth  a  highly  desirable 
and  perhaps  essential  goal  for  our  affluent 
society  by  giving  a  guarantee  of  work  or 
training  to  everyone  who  Is  willing  and  able 
to  work  but  who  Is  excluded  from  or  unable 
to  compete  In  conventional  labor  markets. 
We  accept  that  goal.  We  recognize,  however, 
the  lack  of  necessary  experience  to  achieve 
It  and  urge  active  experimentation  with  proj- 
ects to  help  determine  the  ipoet  efficient 
means  of  guaranteeing  work  to  all  who  seek 
employment. 
summakt:    towabo    a    comp«ehxnsivz    man- 

POWn    POLICT 

The  manpower  programs  affected  by  the 
three  bills  have  been  chiefly  remedial,  focus- 
ing upon  reducing  the  employment  disad- 
vantages of  individuals  who  have  difficulty 
competing  in  local  labor  markets  This  is  an 
essential  aspect  of  any  manpower  policy.  All 
three  bills  continue  this  remedial  emphasis 
insofar  as  priorities  In  authorized  services  are 
concerned,  and  all  contain  provisions  that 
win  strengthen  the  foundations  of  a  national 
manpower  policy  more  comprehensively  than 
one  which  is  primarily  remedial  In  character. 

The  Administration  bill.  In  particular, 
mandates  Important  practical  steps  in  this 
direction.  Noteworthy  are  the  provisions  for 
a  computerized  Job  bank  program,  for  auto- 
matic Increases  In  appropriations  when  the 
level  of  economic  activity  deteriorates,  and 
for  research  concerning  labor  market  re- 
sources and  processes  and  their  relation  to 
the  over-all  operation  of  the  economy,  both 
nationally  and  locally.  Such  mechanisms  are 
neceaaary  ingredients  of  a  manpower  program 
which  seeks  to  maximize  productive  employ- 
ment and  the  economic  welfare  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  force  as  well  aa  to  satufy  the 


total  manpower  needs  of  private  and  public 
employers.  Implementation  of  these  provi- 
sions is  essential  for  preventive  and  remedial 
action,  and  for  making  It  possible  to  syn- 
chronize manpower  policy  with  other  over-all 
economic  policies  In  simultaneously  achiev- 
ing stability  and  growth  In  a  high  employ- 
ment economy. 

For  maximum  effectiveness,  manpower 
policy  must  differ  slgiUflcantly  In  recession 
and  Inflationary  periods.  One  of  the  dangers 
In  shifting  operating  responsibilities  to  state 
and  local  levels  may  be  the  creation  of  a 
rigid  system  unable  to  adjust  rapidly  to 
changing  economic  environments  affecting 
the  nation  as  well  as  particular  localities. 
This  danger  can  be  avoided  If  the  federal 
government  Is  responsible  for  ensuring  the 
counter-cyclical  contributions  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

All  three  bills  endorse  the  concept  of  a 
single  comprehensive  manpower  package  for 
the  disadvantaged,  embracing  the  combined 
services  and  at  least  the  budgeu  of  the  pres- 
ent programs.  They  also  uniformly  provide 
for  flexible  adaptation  to  conmtunlty  and  In- 
dividual needs.  The  differences  In  the  bills 
are  chiefly  matters  of  implementation,  plus 
the  addition  of  peripheral  proposals. 

As  we  did  in  our  January  1969  report,  prior 
to  the  Introduction  of  these  bills,  we  endorse 
without  reservation  the  comprehensive  con- 
cept. The  Stelger  bill  Is  commendable  for  Its 
forthright  budget  authorization,  the  O'Hara 
bin  for  Its  upgrading  and  public  service  em- 
plojrment  provisions,  and  the  Administra- 
tion bill  for  lu  commitment  to  the  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged.  Its  efforts  to  develop  state 
and  local  reeponslbllltles  while  retaining  a 
strong  federal  role,  and  Its  provisions  for  Job 
banks  and  an  automatic  economic  stabilizer. 

We  urge  Congress  to  enact  this  year  man- 
power legislation  which  embodies  the  best 
of  the  three  bills.  This  action  would  not  only 
strengthen  state  and  local  manpower  plan- 
ning and  operating  responsibilities  under 
federal  support  and  guidance,  but  would  also 
be  a  slgniflcant  step  toward  the  development 
of  a  national  manpower  policy. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA— NO.  27 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
Proper  dental  care  is  an  Important 
health  care  need  In  our  society  today. 
The  United  States  with  a  population  of 
200  million  has  more  dentists — 93.400 — 
than  any  other  nation.  India  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  511  million  was  next  with  a 
total  of  74,567. 


COGENT  ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE GERALD  R.  FORD  ON  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

<Mr.  CEILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  15,  Representative  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  minority  leader.  House  of 
Representatives,  delivered  before  the 
62d  B'nai  Zion  America-Israel  Friend- 
ship Award  dinner  a  statement  which 
must  be  characterized  as  cogent,  force- 


ful, and  penetrating.  I  commend  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  remarks.  The  text  of  that  state- 
ment follows: 
Address  bt  RsntESENTATivE  Oeeald  R.  Ford 

This  is  an  audience  that  is  well-informed 
on  the  recent  history  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
situation.  Tou  have  a  sophisticated  knowl- 
edge of  Israel's  problems.  You  have  also 
heard  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric.  Since  you  are 
devoted  to  Israeli -American  friendship,  you 
have  carefully  followed  and  analyiMd  every 
development,  every  reality,  and  are  not  mis- 
led by  verbiage  and  high-sounding  formu- 
lations. Tou  retain  faith  In  your  nation,  the 
United  Stater,  to  do  Justice  in  Its  relations 
vrtth  the  embattled  democracy  of  Israel.  But 
you  want  to  know  the  score. 

The  situation  Is  too  tense  and  explosive 
to  confuse  the  Issue.  We  must  mean  what 
we  say  and  say  what  we  mean.  There  have 
been  all  too  many  wild  rumors  and  exag' 
geratlons.  There  have  been  charges  that 
Israel  Ls  being  sold  out  to  Russian  and  Arab 
pressures.  There  are  fears  that  Israel  Is 
being  undermined,  cut-off,  rejected,  and  ne- 
glected. There  are  fears  that  Israal  Is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  isolated. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  been  reassured  on  the  highest 
levels  In  Washington  that  the  United  States 
Government  stands  by  Its  friends.  Israel  Is 
one  of  Its  friends. 

The  friendship  of  our  two  countries  Is  an 
article  of  faith.  President  Nlxon  has  very  re- 
cently reaffirmed  Israeli -American  friend- 
ship. Mrs.  Oolda  Melr,  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel,  stated  that  she  "noted  with  graUfica- 
tlon""  the  clear  expression  by  President  Nlxon 
on  the  Issue  of  Israel's  security  and  Integrity. 

Also.  Israeli  Ambassador  Rabin  stated  In 
Washington  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
President's  statement.  As  a  friend  of  Israel, 
I  might  add  that  I,  too,  found  great  reassur- 
ance In  the  message  of  the  President.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  message  he  sent  through 
my  good  friend.  Max  Fisher,  to  the  emergency 
conference  of  Jewish  leaders  in  Washington 
last  month. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  denounced  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  Moscow "s  Arab  friends  had 
some  very  unkind  things  to  say  about  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon.  Communist  China  has  blamed 
the  President  for  supporting  Israel  and 
pledged  Chinese  support  to  the  Arab  cause. 

The  President  told  the  Congress  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  remarks  that  we  are  mov- 
ing from  an  era  of  International  confronta- 
tion to  an  era  of  negotiation.  This  Is  true  In 
the  Middle  East,  as  It  Is  elsewhere.  We  are 
deeply  engaged  In  trying  to  help  the  people 
of  the  Middle  East  And  peace.  But  we  will 
not  do  this  at  the  expense  of  Israel.  Indeed, 
we  will  not  do  this  at  the  expense  of  any 
nation's  legitimate  Interests. 

No  peace  agreement  will  be  worth  the  paper 
It's  written  on  If  either  side  ends  up  cheated 
and  bent  on  violent  redress  as  soon  as  It 
has  adequate  power. 

This  Administration  Is  not  going  to  nego- 
tiate the  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  There  is 
no  question  of  our  negotiating  away  the  basic 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  nations  now  at 
war.  They  must  negotiate  the  peace  them- 
selves. 

The  United  States  Is  convinced  that  peace 
can  be  based  only  on  agreement  between 
the  parties  directly  Involved.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  said.  There  Is  no  substitute  for 
negotiations.  Peace  and  security  can  only 
emerge  from  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
two  Bides  Immediately  concerned. 

Much  work  has  been  done  through  diplo- 
matic channels  under  this  and  the  previous 
Administration.  Tou  are  a  very  sophisticated 
group  and  realize  that  the  art  of  diplomacy 
Is  complex  and  that  words  and  versions  that 
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appear  In  the  press  are  often  confusing  and 
misleading  I  have  looked  carefully  behind 
the  diplomatic  situation  and  assured  myself 
that  this  Administration,  alone  or  In  concert 
with  any  other  power,  cannot  and  will  not 
dictate  the  terms  of  peace  or  seek  to  Impose 
a  settlement. 

I  advocate  a  genuine  peace,  a  real  peace, 
a  durable  peace.  Only  a  peace  based  upon 
agreement  that  Is  not  one-sided  is  a  peace 
that  all  sides  will  have  a  vested  Interest  In 
maintaining. 

President  Nlxon  stated  on  September  8, 
1968,  that  "It  Is  not  realistic  to  expect  Israel 
to  surrender  vital  bargaining  counters  In 
the  absence  of  genuine  peace  and  effective 
guarantees."  This  Administration  continues 
to   recognize   that   fact. 

The  Soviet  Union  or  Egypt  or  anyone  else 
would  be  badly  misguided  to  conclude  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  high-pressure 
Israel  Into  unilateral  withdrawal. 

The  State  Department  people  have  reas- 
sured me  that  their  real  aim  in  the  Four 
Power  talks  Is  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  con- 
flict and,  if  possible,  to  find  some  formula 
under  which  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  could 
meet  and  resolve  their  differences.  There 
must  be  some  "give  and  take"  In  any  inter- 
national diplomacy.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  wlU  "give"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Israel  while  the  Soviet  Union 
"takes"  for  the  Arabs. 

I  can  understand  how  Israel  feels.  Israel 
Is  surrounded,  besieged,  subjected  to  vilifi- 
cation and  hatred,  to  guerrilla  attacks  and 
sabotage.  The  Israelis  may  point  out  that 
while  the  United  States  is  the  advocate  of 
peace,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  advocate  only 
of  the  Arabs.  The  Israelis  may  also  raise  a 
very  legitimate  question  as  to  whether  a 
rollback  from  occupied  territory  and  even 
one-sided  concessions  to  the  Arab  states  wir 
really  satisfy  the  extremists  of  the  so-called 
"national  liberation  front"  of  the  Arabs.  It 
has  not  In  the  past,  and  Inscribed  on  t): 
Archives  Is  "What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue." 

It  Is  perfectly  tmderstandable  that  Israel 
would  scrutinize  everything  our  govern- 
ment says  and  does.  Israels  very  survival 
Is  at  stake.  The  Israelis  remember  very  well 
the  liquidation  of  the  Jews  In  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  during  World  War  n.  They  remember 
the  Nazi  genocide.  And  they  are  well  aware 
of  the  antl-JewlBh  persecution  now  practiced 
in  Syria,  Iraq,  and  some  other  Arab  States. 
It  Is  vital  that  Israel  correctly  assess  Amer- 
ican Intentions.  If  Israel  reached  a  conclu- 
sion that  It  were  Isolated  or  sold-out.  It  could 
be  a  grave  threat  to  world  peace.  Improved 
communications  between  Israel  and  America 
are  essential. 

I  arn  therefore  moved  to  propose  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  telephone  "hot-line"  be- 
tween Washington  and  Jerusalem.  Such  a 
means  of  Instantaneous  contact  would  en- 
able either  President  Nlxon  or  Prime  Minister 
Melr  to  clarify  any  misunderstanding.  It 
would  also  be  very  useful  If  new  factors  de- 
veloped that  threatened  a  dangerous  esca- 
lation or  spreading  of  the  conflict.  Israel 
would  have  the  reassurance  of  Instantaneous 
communication  with  the  President.  The 
President  could  act  Instantly.  In  some  un- 
foreseen crisis,  by  contacting  Mrs.  Melr. 

Recent  events  have  caused  me  great  con- 
cern. The  flghting  has  steadily  Increased. 
Israelis  and  Arabs  are  dying  every  day  on 
both  sides  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  young  and 
the  brave  are  giving  their  lives.  Htimanlty 
and  compassion  rebel  against  the  rising  level 
of  violence.  The  new  shipments  of  arms  to 
Libya  by  France  and  to  Egypt  by  the  Rus- 
sians are  escalating  the  arms  race  In  a  man- 
ner that  concerns  me  Intensely. 

A  new  factor  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
massive  French  transaction  with  Libya.  I 
cannot  imagine  why  Libjra,  with  an  army  far 
smaller  than  the  New  Tork  City  Police  De- 
partment, needs  over  100  of  the  latest  French 


Mirage  Jet  fighter-bombers — or  hundreds  of 
British  Chieftain  tanks,  considered  the 
world's  most  powerful  tank. 

President  Nlxon  Is  absolutely  right  in  urg- 
ing that  arms  suppliers  find  a  way  to  limit 
the  arms  race.  I  have  urged  that  our  Gov- 
ernment seize  on  the  fortuitous  and  very 
timely  occasion  of  President  Pompldou's 
visit  next  week  to  discuss  this  new  French 
policy.  The  huge  new  infusion  of  arms  Into 
a  hotbed  of  contention  does  not  help  reduce 
violence  or  fatalities. 

There  are  some  very  serious  matters  that 
obviously  will  develop  In  the  agenda  of  talks 
in  Washington  with  President  Pompidou, 
matters  that  involve  the  Interests  of  the 
whole  world.  It  has  been  a  basic  tenet  of  our 
Government  that  while  we  may  be  divided  at 
home  on  foreign  policy  matters  we  are 
nevertheless  substantially  united  when  our 
Government  deals  with  other  nations. 

The  coming  negotiations  in  Washington 
between  our  Government  and  President 
Pompidou  are  of  such  importance  that  we 
cannot  permit  an  Impression  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  no  longer  prepared  to  accord  the 
Republic  of  France  the  traditional  courtesies. 
We  seek  negotiation,  not  confrontation.  The 
violence  and  killing  In  the  Middle  East  are 
very,  very  serious.  The  situation  is  growing 
worse. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  President  when  he  speaks 
for  all  of  us  to  President  Pompidou.  This  Is 
the  way  to  Impress  upon  the  French  Presi- 
dent the  great  conviction  and  unity  of  the 
American  people  on  the  matters  we  have 
discussed. 

We  shall  do  everything  we  can  In  the 
Interest  of  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle 
East.  But  we  will  do  more  than  talk.  The 
United  States  will  not  and  cannot  stand  by 
and  watch  the  military  balance  turn  against 
Its  friends. 

We  would,  of  course,  prefer  that  President 
Nixon's  statesmanlike  effort  to  limit  the  arms 
race  would  generate  a  positive  response  from 
France,  from  Great  Britain,  and,  of  course, 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  balance  Is  essentially  to  deter  aggression 
and  to  keep  the  conflict  under  contrcd.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  supply  the  mili- 
tary equipment  necessary  for  friendly  gov- 
ernments, such  as  Israel,  to  defend  them- 
selves. We  would,  of  course,  prefer  restraint 
In  the  shipment  of  arms  Into  this  troubled 
area.  But  we  are  aware  of  what  other  major 
powers  are  doing.  We  are  maintaining  a  very 
careful  vigilance.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  steps  required. 

The  1968  Republican  Platform  pledged  that 
Israeli  military  supplies  "must  be  kept  at 
a  commensurate  strength  both  for  her  pro- 
tection and  to  help  keep  the  peace  of  the 
area."  We  promised  countervailing  help.  In- 
cluding supersonic  aircraft,  if  needed.  We 
will  keep  this  pledge.  I  might  add  that  de- 
liveries of  Phantom  and  Skyhawk  Jets  are 
going  forward  on  schedule  under  existing 
contracts. 

It  Is  understandable  that  Israel,  cut  off 
from  traditional  sources  of  arms  in  France, 
Is  seeking  a  sense  of  continuity  in  aircraft 
procurement  here.  I  deeply  regret  that  lives 
are  lost  daily  In  the  Middle  East.  But  as  long 
as  there  Is  no  peace  and  no  agreement  on 
arms  limitation,  we  will  keep  a  very  close  eye 
on  the  power  balance. 

I  can  also  reveal  that  we  are  looking  Into 
the  broader  question  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  mission  of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet,  and  related 
factors.  We  do  not  want  a  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  anyone  else.  But  we  have 
commitments  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
right  to  maintain  military  forces  there.  Our 
ships  and  our  flag  will  remain  in  that  area. 
We  will  not  flee  because  of  pressures  and 
threats.  The  6th  Fleet  will  continue  serving 
the  cause  of  freedom. 
We  have  no  warlike  motives  in  the  Middle 


East.  The  American  people  desire  only  the 
friendship  of  all  the  various  nations  of  that 
region.  It  Is  our  fervent  prayer  that  nations 
accord  others  the  right  to  exist.  Perhaps 
realization  will  come  that  true  liberation  can 
be  found  In  development  of  one's  own  coun- 
try, raising  of  one's  own  living  standard,  and 
the  development  of  one's  own  social  Justice. 
Aggression  will  not  succeed  no  matter  the 
grandiose  phrases  Invoked  to  justify  the  un- 
relatlng  warfare  by  regular  and  guerrilla 
forces.  All  parties  are  obviously  better  served 
by  peace  negotiations  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  facts  of  life.  The  real  Interests  of  both 
Arab  and  Israelis  require  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. 

In  that  land  where  the  Prophets  dreamed 
that  nation  should  not  lift  up  swOTd  against 
nation,  let  there  be  peace.  For  Israel,  a  nation 
of  people  whose  suffering  merits  a  life  more 
creative  than  perpettial  service  in  an  armed 
camp,  let  there  be  peace.  For  the  Arabs, 
whose  property  and  frustration  requires 
schools  and  hospitals  and  a  decent  life  rather 
than  the  endless  purchase  of  Jets  and  guns, 
let  there  be  peace. 

Israel  could  be  a  light  unto  the  nations  of 
that  region  if  the  Arabs  would  accept  fel- 
low human  beings  of  the  Jewish  faith  as  en- 
titled to  nationhood  as  any  other  people. 
The  genius  and  productivity  of  the  Israelis 
could  help  others  make  their  deserts  blos- 
som. Instead  of  the  cradle  of  civilization  be- 
coming its  grave,  let  the  cradle  of  clvlUzatlon 
give  rise  to  two  peoples,  Arab  and  Jewish, 
each  In  their  own  ooimtrles,  with  commerce 
and  travel  flowing  across  peaceful  borders, 
and  with  a  new  sense  of  mutual  respect  In 
keeping  with  our  dream  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

I  want  to  add  a  special  and  very  personal 
word  to  this  audience.  Many  of  you  have  de- 
voted your  lives  to  the  Zionist  cause.  Tou 
have  seen  in  Zionism  a  redemption  of  free- 
dom and  hiunan  dignity,  the  rebirth  of  a  na- 
tion, and  the  rebirth  of  a  people.  But  we  are 
now  witnessing  painful  days,  tragic  days.  In 
which  the  powers  and  political  trends  and 
pressures  of  the  world  appear  to  be  converg- 
ing on  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  was  reborn  In  blood  and  fire.  Israel 
Is  today  struggling  in  an  ordeal  of  blood 
and  fire.  But  this  time  it  Is  different.  The 
State  of  Israel  has  proved  its  mettle.  Israel 
Is  a  nation  among  the  nations. 

Tou  can  take  pride,  as  dedicated  sup- 
porters of  Israel,  as  Zionists,  in  the  nation 
you  have  helped  build.  But  the  watchman  of 
Israel  does  not  sleep  and  does  not  sltimber. 
Trying  days  lie  ahead.  Tet,  In  your  heart  of 
hearts,  you  can  draw  faith  and  sustenanw 
and  reassurance  from  one  fact.  It  Is  that 
this  Is  the  United  States  of  America.  This  is 
our  country  and  we,  Jews  and  non-Jews, 
peoples  of  all  parts  of  this  country,  the 
silent  Americans  and  the  articulate  Ameri- 
cans, win  not  let  Israel  down. 

I  thank  you. 


AEC  DRIVE  FOR  EXTRA  $130  MIL- 
LION IS  FIRST  STEP  IN  FEDERAL 
SUBSIDY  PROGRAM  FOR  UTILITy 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  February  3,  Chairman 
HoLiFiKLD  indicated  he  would  request  an 
additional  $130  million  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1971 
In  order  to  lock  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  business  of  providing  enriched 
uitmlum  to  the  utility  industry.  The  $130 
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million,  denied  by  the  Congress  last  year, 
is  again  intended  as  the  flrst  step  in  a 
$600  million  plant  construction  program 
that  the  U^.  Government  had  no  busi- 
ness beginning  or  continuing. 

To  increase  the  already  swollen  AEC 
budget  request  of  *2  36  billion  by  $130 
million  appears  aimed  as  a  directed  slap 
at  the  President  s  program  to  combat  in- 
flation. To  make  matters  worse,  the  pro- 
posal is  directed  at  enriching  a  relatively 
few  utility  companies  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  American  taxpayers. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the 
HEW  appropnations  veto,  in  his  eco- 
nomic message,  and  in  the  documents 
which  accompanied  the  presentation  of 
the  new  budget,  the  President  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  this  administra- 
Uon  will  fight  the  •  cruelest  Ux  of  all- 
Inflation"  with  every  means  at  its  dis- 
posal. But  the  control  of  inflation  is  more 
than  a  responsibility  of  the  executive 
department,  it  Is  an  equal  responsibility 
of  the  Congress. 

The  anti-inflation  drive  is  reason 
enough  to  reject  the  AECs  request  but 
there  is  an  equally  compelling  reason. 
On  November  10,  1969,  President  Nixon 
stated  his  intention  to  phase  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business  of  supplying 
private  industry  with  uranium-enriched 
material.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for 
the  continuation  of  this  program  and  in 
a  letter  to  the  President  earlier  this  ye.ir, 
I  commended  his  statement  on  this  mat- 
ter, saying  in  part : 

It  seems  r»tber  ridiculous  to  use  taxpayer 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  property 
wblcb  Is  already  ••surplus"  to  government 
needs. 

Irrespective  of  the  President's  an- 
nounced policy,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  force  the  AEC 
to  begin  the  phase-out  process  in  this  fis- 
cal year  by  providing  plaiming  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $5  million.  Commission 
lobbyists  in  Congress,  along  with  those 
of  the  utilities,  are  trying  to  build  an 
economic  case  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Eiiergy  for  the  retention 
and  expansion  of  the  capacity  of  the 
uranium-enrichment  plants.  The  long 
and  short  of  their  "Justiflcations"  Is  that 
they  expect  the  American  taxpayer  to 
subsidize  the  utility  industry  as  the  de- 
mand for  nuclear  energy  increases.  Of 
all  the  economic  institutions  in  the 
American  economy,  the  utility  Industry 
is  the  one  least  in  need  of  Federal  sub- 
sidles  of  any  type.  Congress  must  reject 
this  subsidization  proposal  and  I  trust 
that  Republicans  and  Democrats,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives,  will  band  to- 
gether to  block  this  unjustifled  power 
play  on  the  part  of  the  AEC  and  the 
utility  companies. 

I  have  attached  below  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  January  20  to  the  President  on 
the  subject  of  the  phase-out  plans  and 
I  call  your  attention  especially  to  the 
atuchment  to  that  letter  which  adds  yet 
another  reason  for  rejecting  the  AEC's 

request: 

House  ov  RomnsirTATms, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  20, 1970. 
The  Paxsmmr, 
The  White  House.  [ 

Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Pessident:  I  was  delighted  with 
your  announcement  of  November  10,  1909, 
that  you  believe  the  Federal  Government  •* 


responsibility  for  uranium  enrichment  (for 
nuclear  power  plants)  should  be  ended.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  the  taxpayers  should 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  expanding  ex- 
isting plant  capacity  (Involving  nearly  one 
billion  dollars)  and.  even  more  important,  of 
the  burden  of  constructing  additional 
plants  !n  the  future  (running  Int.)  RMny 
billions  of  dollars). 

On  the  same  day.  Chet  Holl&eld.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  expressed  the  view  that  the  next 
budget  should  Include  at  least  $130  mil- 
lion to  begin  the  program  for  expsndlng  ca> 
paclty  of  these  existing  plants. 

In  the  first  place.  It  seems  rather  ridic- 
ulous to  use  taxpayer  funds  fcr  the  Im- 
provement of  property  which  Is  already  ••sur- 
plus^'  to  government  needs. 

In  the  seccn'l  nlace,  subsidies  which  en- 
courage the  proliferation  of  light  water  re- 
actors will  have  the  effect  of  risking  a  na- 
tional calamity — because  the  proliferation 
of  light  water  reactors  Increases  the  risk  thst 
we  will  exhau.st  our  low-cost  flssUe  material 
before  a  reliable,  competitive  and  fast-dou- 
bling breeder  reactor  Is  developed 

Such  a  development  would  Indeed  be  a 
disaster.  In  the  words  of  M  King  Hubbert, 
Geological  Survey.  US  Department  of  the 
Interior,  •'these  light-water  reactors  will  ef- 
fect a  heavy  drain  on  the  lower-cost  re- 
sources of  uranlum-23S  If  not  soon  sup- 
planted by  high-ratio  converter  or  breeder 
reactors  .  .  .  With  the  growth  rates  now 
being  experienced,  the  Inexpensive  sources 
of  uranium  would  probably  be  exhausted 
within  a  fraction  of  a  century,  and  the  con- 
tained uranlum-23S  Irretrievably  lost  ...  It 
Is  clear,  therefore,  that  by  the  transition  to 
a  complete  breeder-reactor  program  before 
the  Initial  supply  of  uranlum-33S  Is  ex- 
hausted, very  much  larger  supplies  of  energy 
can  be  made  available  than  now  exist  Fail- 
ure to  make  thia  transitton  vouUt  constitute 
one  of  the  maior  disasters  in  human  his- 
tory." 

Mr.  Hubbert's  remarks  were  contained  In 
a  recent  book  entitled  •'Resources  and  Man." 
published  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  National  Research  Council  For 
your  convenience,  excerpts  of  Mr.  Hubberfs 
remarks  are  attached 

It  Is  clear  that  a  slowing  down  In  the  con- 
struction of  light  water  plants  will  give  the 
Nation  additional  time  to  avert  disaster  by 
developing  the  breeder  reactor.  I  pledge  my 
help  In  opposing  attempts  to  Increase  the 
rate  of  construction  of  these  wasteful  re- 
actors through  the  use  of  additional  tax- 
payer funds  for  expansion  of  capacity  of  the 
•'surplus"  enrichment  plants. 
Respectfully, 

John  P.  Satlob. 
Member  of  Congress. 

RxpoiT    OF    ScuMiuic    Oaotrv    Waxms    of 
"Majoa  DUAaTKB"  If  Fuulb  BIatxkial  Is 

UssD    Up    bt     Nonbrxxocbs    Befosb    thx 

Bawwwa  RSACTOB  la  Dktxlopkd.  Oeczmbbb 

31.  19«9 

(NoTB. — Recently  a  report  entitled  "Re- 
sources and  Man"  was  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Resources  and  Man.  Division 
of  Earth  Sciences.  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  National  Research  Council.  The 
entire  report  can  be  purchased  from  W.  R. 
Freeman  and  Company.  Ban  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia. 

(A  portion  of  the  report  deals  with  "Nu- 
clear Energy."  The  author  of  that  portion 
was  M.  King  Hubbert,  Geological  Survey. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Excerpts 
follow.) 

KMBBOT  FBOM  ATOMIC  FISSIOM 

In  Its  Initial  stages,  the  fission  reaction 
Is  dependent  solely  upon  the  Isotope  ura- 
nlum-23S.  Uranium,  as  It  occurs  naturally, 
consists  of  three  Isotopes,  uranliun-234.  ura- 
nlum-338,    and    uranlum-a38.    with    abun- 


dances of  0.006.  0.711.  and  99.383  percent 
respectively.  Of  these,  uranlum-234  may  be 
regarded  as  negligible.  Natural  uranium 
would  then  consist  of  uranlum-23S  and 
uranlum-238,  with  the  former  constituting 
only  one  part  In  141  of  the  whole. 

The  significance  of  uranlum-335  lies  In 
the  fact  that  of  the  several  hundred  nat- 
urally occurring  atomic  isotopes,  It  Is  the 
only  one  that  Is  spontaneously  fissionable 
by  the  capture  o.'  slow  or  thermal  neutrons. 
This  Isotope  Is  accordingly,  of  necessity,  the 
Initial  fuel  for  all  subsequent  power  devel- 
opment based  on  the  fission  reaction. 

«  •  «  «  0 

A  physical  assembly  in  which  a  controlled 
chain  reaction  occurs  Is  known  as  a  nuclear 
reactor.  For  fission  reactions,  these  reactors 
are  dlvlde<:  Into  three  principal  types,  burn- 
ers, converters,  and  breeders. 

A  burner  reactor  Is  one  that  consumes 
the  naturally  occurring  fissile  Isotope,  ura- 
nlum-23S  .  .  .  H.:^wever.  despite  the  enormous 
amount  of  thermal  energy  per  gram  released 
by  the  fissioning  of  uranlum-336,  a  severe 
limitation  Is  Imposed  upon  the  amount  of 
energy  obtainable  from  this  source  by  the 
fact.-  that  uranium  Is  a  comparatively  rare 
chemical  element,  and  that  uranlum-235 
represents  only  1/141  of  natural  uranium. 
A  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  however.  Is  af- 
forded by  the  fact  that  Is  It  possible  to  con- 
vert both  nonflsslonable  uranlum-238.  com- 
prising 99.28  percent  of  natural  uranium, 
and  thorlum-232.  comprising  essentially  the 
whole  of  natural  thorium.  Into  Isotopes 
which  are  fissionable. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Uranlum-238  and  thorlum-232.  on  the 
ot'.ier  hand,  which  are  not  themselves  fission- 
able, but  are  capable  of  t>elng  converted  Into 
previously  nonexistent  Isotopes  which  are 
fissionable,  are  known  as  fertile  materials. 
The  process  of  converting  fertile  Into  fissile 
materials  is  known  as  conversion,  or.  In  spe- 
cial cases,  as  breeding. 

•  •  •  •  • 

However,  according  to  the  AEC  Annual  Re- 
port for  1967  (US  AEC.  1968,  p.  93,  with  the 
exception  of  two  gas-cooled  reactors,  all  of 
the  central-station  nuclear  power  plants  or- 
dered by  uUlltles  since  1958  are  light-water 
reactora  .  .  .  For  present  purposes,  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  these  reactors  is 
that  they  consume  uranlum-23S  as  fuel,  hav- 
ing such  low  conversion  ratios  that  they  are 
essentially  burners. 

•  •  •  «  • 

The  significance  of  this  Is  that  these  light- 
water  reactors  will  effect  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  lower-cost  resources  of  uranlum-235  If 
not  soon  supplanted  by  high-ratio  converter 
or  breeder  reactors. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .  ,  It  la  apparent  that  a  very  tight  situ- 
ation In  uranium  supply  at  anywhere  near 
current  prices  is  likely  to  develop  within  the 
next  two  decades.  This  surmise  is  confirmed 
by  the  US  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  Its 
report  on  civilian  nuclear  power  (1967a), 
wherein,  on  page  14,  the  statement  Is  made: 

With  reactors  of  current  technology,  the 
known  and  estimated  domestic  resources  of 
uranium  at  prices  leas  than  $10  per  pound 
of  uranium  oxide  (U,0,)  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  projected 
growth  of  nuclear  electric  plant  capacity  in 
the  U.S.  for  about  the  next  25  years. 

However,  since  that  report  was  Issued  the 
estimate  of  nuclear  power-plant  capacity  for 
1980  has  been  Increased  from  95,000  to  145,- 
000  electrical  megawatu  without  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  In  the  estimates  of  ura- 
nium reserves. 

•  •  •  •  • 
This   situation    has   forced   the   breeder- 
reactor  program  out  of  a  state  of  lethargy 
Into   something   more   nearly   resembling  a 
craah  program. 
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with  the  belated  realization  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  crisis  in  the  fuel  supply,  the 
breeder-reactor  program  Is  now  being  pushed 
with  great  vigor. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Taking  a  view  of  not  les  than  a  century, 
were  electrical  power  to  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  present  type  of  light- 
water  reactors,  the  entire  episode  of  nuclear 
energy  would  probably  be  short-lived  With 
the  growth  rates  now  being  experienced,  the 
Inexpensive  sources  of  uranium  would  prob- 
ably be  exhausted  within  a  fraction  of  a 
century,  and  the  contained  uranlum-235  Ir- 
retrievably lost.  With  the  use  of  more  costly 
uranium,  the  cost  of  power  would  Increase 
until  nuclear  power  would  no  longer  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  that  from  fuels 
and  water.  ''. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  by  the  transition 
to  a  complete  breeder-reactor  program  before 
the  Initial  supply  of  uranlum-235  Is  ex- 
hausted, very  much  larger  supplies  of  energy 
can  b;  made  available  than  now  exist.  Fail- 
ure to  make  this  transition  would  constitute 
one  of  the  major  disasters  In  human  history. 


LEGISLATION  TO   REGULATE  ONE- 
BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  recently  passed  legislation  to  regu- 
late one-bank  holding  companies,  the 
provisions  of  which  nm  directly  con- 
trary to  the  recommendations  of  both 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  Nixon  administration.  It  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  to  determine 
whether  the  heavy-handed  approach  to 
the  problem  of  regulating  these  flnanclal 
institutions  adopted  by  the  House  will 
prevail. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  I  am  much  concerned 
by  the  destructive  pwtential  of  over-reg- 
ulation, a  potential  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  recognize.  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  an 
article  by  Louis  Dombrowski,  from  the 
February  8.  1970.  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  I  believe  outlines  very 
well  the  position  being  taken  by  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  The  article  follows: 

Amexican  Bankebs  Association  Aims  To 

KILL  Hotrex  Bill  in  Senate 

(By  Louis  Dombrowski) 

Washincton.  February  8. — The  American 
Bankers  association,  long  considered  by  Its 
chief  congresElonal  critic,  Rep.  Wright  Pat- 
man  |D..  Tex. I.  to  be  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful lobbies  In  Washington,  is  out  to  prove 
Patman  right. 

The  bankers,  who  were  totally  ineffective 
in  preventing  Patman  from  railroading  thru 
the  House  a  one-bank  holding  company  bill 
that  would  limit  the  business  of  banking  as 
well  as  competition  among  flnanclal  Insti- 
tutions. Intend  to  oppose  the  House  bill  when 
it  comes  before  the  Senate  banking  com- 
mittee. 

zndtistbt  a  polarizeo 

One-bank  holding  company  legislation,  de- 
signed to  extend  federal  regulation  to  com- 
panies which  own  only  one  bank — companies 
with  two  or  more  banks  already  fall  under 
federal  control — polarized  the  banking  in- 
dustry far  beyond  the  differences  one  would 
expect  among  14.000  Institutions  making  up 
the  whole. 


The  bUl  that  emerged  from  the  House 
floor  was  180  degrees  different  from  the  com- 
promise bill  reported  by  Patman's  banking 
and  currency  committee  and  Indorsed  by 
the  Nixon  administration. 

Under  Patman's  leadership,  the  bill  was 
completely  rewritten  on  the  floor  to  such 
an  extent  that  In  some  cases  banks  would 
be  prohibited  from  providing  services  they 
have  performed  for  years. 

Under  the  threat  of  such  legislaticn,  a 
majority  of  the  nation's  banks  have  united  to 
flght  a  common  enemy  thru  the  medium  of 
the  A.B.A.  Meeting  here  last  week,  the  A.B.A.'s 
federal  legislative  committee  approved  a 
policy  statement  urging  the  Senate  to  kill 
the  house-passed  bill. 

OPPOSE     RIGID     limits 

"The  association  Is  strongly  opposed  to 
any  measure  which  would  place  rigid  limits 
on  the  banking  business,^'  the  statement 
read,  •'Moreover,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
rapidly  changing  economic  environment 
within  which  banks  operate  makes  It  un- 
realistic and  even  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
define  such  limits  by  statute." 

Altho  the  A.B  A.  Is  not  opposed  to  some 
form  or  regulation  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies, the  ccMnmittee  recommended  that 
such  legislation  be  deferred  until  President 
Nixon's  proposed  commission  on  the  financial 
system  has  an  opportunity  to  make  its  study 
and  recommendations. 

"We  believe  that  such  a  study  should  rec- 
ognize that  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
have  access  to  broad  competition  in  flnanclal 
and  functionally  related  services,"  the  policy 
statement  said. 

"It  should  also  recognize  the  demands 
which  win  be  made  on  the  banking  system 
In  the  future  and  the  extent  to  which  banks 
will  require  broader  access  to  funds  to  meet 
these  demands." 

GIVES    INDt7STBT'S    VIEW 

Nat  S.  Rogers,  president  of  the  AJB.A.,  told 
newsmen  that  the  banking  Industry  with- 
out question  Is  "willing  to  abide  by  the  dis- 
tinction between  finance  and  commerce." 

He  referred  to  the  fear  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  banks,  thru  the  holding  com- 
pany vehicle,  would  eventually  dominate  the 
private  economy  thru  ownership  of  factories 
and  other  businesses  totally  or  functionally 
unrelated  to  the  business  of  banking. 

The  A3.A.  legislative  committee  Indorsed 
the  principle  that  banks  and  bank  holding 
companies  ••should  be  permitted  to  engage  In 
any  activities  which  are  flnanclal  In  nature, 
or  are  ftmctlonally  related  to  banking  and 
flnance.  and  that  they  should  be  limited  to 
such  activities." 

Asked  by  a  reporter  if  ttie  banks  were 
"running  scared,"  Rogers  replied:  "Sure  we're 
running  scared.  Anyone  would  be  if  they 
thought  their  business  would  be  liquidated 
over  the  next  20  years." 


WILL    YOUTH    AID    NIXONS    ANTI- 
POLLUTION   DRIVE? 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  re- 
cently been  much  in  the  news  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  environment,  and  on  the  des- 
perate need  for  immediate  action  by 
Government  to  halt  the  destruction  of 
our  natural  resources  and  the  contami- 
nation of  our  air  and  water.  The  first  of 
the  President's  messages  to  Congress  on 
this  vital  subject  has  been  received.  There 
are  some  who  feel  that,  substantial 
though  the  1971  budget  request  for  en- 
vironmental programs  may  be,  it  is  not 
enough. 


I  do  not  wish  to  comment  at  this  time 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  President's  en- 
vironmental program,  nor  on  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  appropriation  requested. 
I  do  want  to  point  out  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  however,  that  there  is 
much  that  <^n  be  done  to  improve  our 
environment  that  does  not  involve  the 
expenditure  of  tax  doUars.  Every  Ameri- 
can concerned  with  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  Nation  can  help:  Indeed,  if  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  public  is  not 
enlisted,  no  amount  of  Federal  funds,  no 
Government  program  however  weU  de- 
signed, can  succeed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted  columnist  John 
Chamberlain  recently  called  upon  the 
public,  particularly  the  youth  of  America, 
to  enlist  in  the  battle  against  the  pollu- 
tion and  destruction  of  our  resources.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  his  col- 
umn, "What  Voluntarism  Can  Do:  Will 
Youth  Aid  Nixon's  Anti-Pollution  Drive?" 
which  appeared  in  the  February  7,  1970. 
issue  of  Human  Ehrents: 

What  Voluntarism   Can  Do:    Will   Tottth 

An)  Nixon's  Anti-Pollution  Drive? 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

President  Richard  Nixon  certainly  flum- 
moxed the  opposition  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  speech.  The  most  Impressive  thing 
he  did  was  to  throw  raon  bridges  over  the 
generation  gap.  He  had  already  managed,  by 
his  November  "Vletnamlzation  formula,"  to 
split  the  ranks  of  the  young  on  the  war  Issue. 
Since  he  Is  manifestly  sincere  about  want- 
ing to  get  the  bigger  part  of  our  flghtlng 
forces  out  of  Southeast  Asia  before  the  year 
Is  out,  and  seems  eager  to  move  toward  a 
voluntary  army,  there  Isnt  much  point  in 
calling  for  new  marches  on  Washington  to 
protest  against  "Imperialism." 

Realizing  that  they  bad  been  outflanked,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  on  Viet  Nam.  the  young 
had  begun  to  issue  pronunci&mentos  about 
cleaning  up  the  home  environment,  stt^plng 
pollution,  etc.  But  this  was  not  an  issue 
which  Nixon  was  disposed  to  let  anyone  take 
away  from  hUn,  not  even  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan of  California.  He  set  himself  up  In  the 
State  of  the  Union  talk  as  the  most  devout 
conservationist  of  them  all.  asking  for  $10 
billion  Just  to  stop  water  pollution. 

This,  to  my  mind.  Is  great  stuff;  after  all, 
conservation  and  conservation  come  from 
the  same  root.  Wliat  I  want  to  see,  however, 
is  how  the  young  propose  to  work  with  Nixon 
In  cleaning  up  the  landscape. 

The  Issues,  here,  are  largely  teclinical  but 
not  wholly.  For  one  thing,  there  Is  litter.  A 
former  college  classmate  of  mine,  Allen  Seed, 
has  been  running  an  org^anlzatlon  for  years 
called  Keep  America  Beautiful.  He  has  school 
programs  In  20  states,  providing  material  for 
teachers  to  hand  out  to  the  young;  and,  with 
the  sudden  growth  of  Interest  In  tUs  subject, 
he  has  high  hopes  of  enlisting  the  college 
students  In  his  crusade. 

One  of  the  things  he  advocates  U  "Utter 
walking,"  which  combines  healthful  exercise 
with  cleaning  up  the  sidewalks  In  your  home 
neighborhood.  Al  Seed  {H^ctlces  what  he 
preaches  on  his  way  from  his  home  In  the 
Bast  60s  In  New  York  City,  to  his  office  at  99 
Park  Avenue,  bending  neatly  from  the  waist 
and  ridding  himself  of  bis  paunch  as  he 
goes. 

It  Is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  busy 
adults  will  hurry  to  Imitate  Mr.  Seed.  But  the 
college  kids.  If  they  really  mean  business, 
could  clean  up  whole  areas  of  our  cities  If 
they  organized  "litterwalklng"  on  a  grand 
scale. 

The  Berkeley,  Calif.,  contingent,  for  exam- 
ple, has  the  whole  Bay  Area  in  which  to 
operate.  The  Columbia  University  studenU 
in  New  York  could  make  Harlem,  which  is 
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lust  down  the  hUl  from  their  campus  on 
Mornlngslde  Height*.  spoUew  by  devoting 
three  or  four  weekends  to  t^e  task.  The  Har- 
vard and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology students  surely  could  find  plenty  of 
dirty  streets  In  Cambridge  and  Boston  to 
rid  of  the  winters  debris,  and  the  Yale  boys 
could  clean  up  that  section  of  New  Haven 
known  as  "the  HUl  "  The  students  have  man- 
power to  put  behind  NUons  "envlronmen- 
tallsm  ■•  and  the  only  question  Is  their  sin- 
cerity m  proclaiming  the  antipollution  cam- 
pal?n  as  their  special  1970  project. 

For  the  longer  term,  there  Is  the  matter  of 
careers  Since  the  control  of  pollution  Is 
largely  an  engineering  matter,  we  obviously 
need  a  whole  new  breed  of  dedicated  scien- 
tists to  take  hold  here.  The  study  of  -recy- 
cling" waste  materials  so  that  they  can  be 
used  over  again  In  Industry,  or  sold  at  a 
profit  for  scrap  or  fertilizer.  Is  in  lU  Infancy. 
Instead  of  yelling  at  capitalists  to  "do 
something"  before  nest  Monday  about  pol- 
lution, our  prospecuve  sclentlsu  should  be 
studvlng  such  subjects  as  the  control  of  Hu- 
orlde  emissions,  the  use  of  scrubbing  tanks, 
the  development  of  "soft"  detergents,  the 
drainage  of  dirty  lakes,  and  the  problems  of 
maklnir  a  good  carburetor  There  are  fortunes 
to  t)e  made  in  the  "recycling"  business,  and 
the  young  have  an  opportunity  to  get  In  here 
on  the  ground  floor. 

Money  Is  needed  for  the  control  of  pollu- 
tion, but  even  without  money  a  "voluntarlst" 
approach  to  keeping  the  landscape  clean  can 
go  a  very  long  way.  No  one  has  to  wait  for  a 
political  appropriation  to  throw  autumn 
leaves  on  a  compost  heap  Instead  of  burning 
them,  or  to  add  a  coat  of  paint  to  a  fence,  or 
to  pick  up  around  the  public  library  during 
the  noon  hour. 

If  aoo  million  people  would  only  "vote" 
President  Nixon  a  little  personal  responsibil- 
ity he  would  be  well  on  his  way  toward 
reaching  some  of  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  message 


•THE  CHICAGO  7."  "THE  DC.  9"  COM- 
MUNIST AGITATION  AND  PROPA- 
GANDA 


(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter." 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  a  lot  these  days  about  "the  DC. 
9"  and  "the  Chicago  7,"  and  I  think  we 
are  about  to  witness  a  classic  example  of 
the  agitation  technique  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement.  It  behooves  us  to  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  in  Washington, 
In  Chicago,  and  in  New  York,  and  It  is 
timely  to  recall  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  classic  work.  "Masters  of  De- 
ceit." and.  in  particular,  his  outline  on 
the  standard  agitation  and  propagsuida 
technique  of  the  conspiracy. 

Communist  agitation  agents  are 
schooled  and  directed  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  provide  raw  material  for  the 
party's  propaganda  mill.  At  the  Instant 
of  arrest,  the  cry  of  "police  brutality"  Is 
to  be  raised.  The  next  scream  of  an- 
guish is  to  be  at  "high  bail"  or  "no  bail" 
and  "inhuman  confinement  conditions," 
Then  comes  the  trial — a  superb  plat- 
form for  concerted  agitation  activities. 
Defendants  are  expected  by  the  appara- 
tus to  conduct  themselves  in  a  boisterous 
manner — to  do  everything  possible  to  dis- 


rupt the  operation  of  the  court,  to  give 
counsel  ammunition  for  a  protracted 
technical  appeal,  and  thus  to  provide 
grist  for  the  waiting  propaganda  mill. 
An  important  part  of  this  operation, 
not  discussed  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  book. 
Is  the  more  sophisticated  strategy  of 
using  every  opportunity  to  paralyze  the 
administraUon  of  Justice.  This  Satya- 
graha  technique  is  well  known  in  revolu- 
tionary movements.  See  my  remarks 
February  10,  page  3295.  Noisy  resistance 
to  arrest,  false  accusations  against  the 
pohce.  misbehavoir  in  confinement  and 
allied  activities  are  designed  to  tie  down 
the  police  operations,  bring  discomfort 
to  individual  police  officers,  and  make 
confinement  administration  nearly  im- 
possible. 

Similarly,  noisy  and  disorderly  dem- 
onstrations in  the  courtroom,  a  prolifera- 
,  tlon  of  technical  objections  and  argu- 
*  ment,  the  proffer  of  masses  of  Irrelevimt 
so-called  evidence  which  is  in  reality 
nothing  but  propaganda  or  agitation  ma- 
terial, is  designed  to  provoke  the  court 
into  error,  and  thus  give  ground  for  ap- 
peal— one  of  the  finest  agitation  fields 
available  to  the  consplfacy. 

In  short,  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction 
are  all  recognized  by  the  Communists 
as  being  one  of  the  finest  agiUtion  and 
propaganda  theaters  available  to  them — 
and  the  more  personal  liberty  is  guaran- 
teed, the  more  it  may  be  misused  for  these 
purposes. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  prob- 
lem, courts  have  long  understood  that 
to  administer  Justice — to  truly  try  and 
determine  controverted  Issues  of  fact  and 
law— It  is  necessary  that  an  orderly  and 
decorous  procedure  be  maintained.  One 
of  the  powers  of  a  court  which  has  been 
held  from  the  very  beginning  to  be  truly 
Inherent  is  its  power  to  control  Its  pro- 
ceedings for  this  very  purpose.  Hence,  a 
deliberate  effort  to  prevent  the  court  from 
operating  is  totally  unacceptable. 

Direct  contempt  of  court  Is  the  name 
which  has  been  given  to  this  device — 
that  is,  actions  which  take  place  In  the 
court  Itself,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  Judge,  and  which  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  make  the  operation  of  the  court  im- 
possible. Such  misconduct  Is  held  to  be 
direct  contempt  and  Is  punishable  im- 
mediately by  the  Judge  who  witnessed  the 
misconduct.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a 
direct  power  in  the  court  to  protect  Its 
own  existence,  its  own  operaUon.  from 
destruction  by  those  seeking  to  make  its 
fimctlons  impossible. 

Attorneys  who  are  officers  of  the  court 
under  our  system  of  Justice  are  expected 
to  protect  the  dignity— the  very  life— of 
the  court,  and  are  doubly  reprehensible 
when  they  pervert  their  knowledge  and 
their  privilege  to  the  destruction  of  that 
very  system  of  justice  of  which  they  are 
officers.  Attorneys  are  not  immune  to 
punishment  as  contemnors.  nor  should 
they  be.  Indeed,  an  attorney  disciplined 
by  the  court  for  a  flagrant  direct  con- 
tempt should  be  inwnedlately  considered 
by  the  appropirate  agency  for  licensure, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or 
not  he  should  continue  to  be  licensed  to 
practice  law.  This  Is  called  disbarment. 


One  other  piece  of  backgroimd  is  Indi- 
cated In  order  that  we  may  understand 
what  \&  going  on  in  our  country  today. 
As  an  agitation  device,  names  are  of  little 
value;  hence,  the  apparatus  long  ago 
adopted  the  policy  of  using  eye-catching 
numbers.  The  criminals  who  entered  an 
office  and  destroyed  private  property  in 
Washington — and  whose  names  no  one 
remembers— became  "The  DC.  9"  whUe 
the  alleged  riot  planners  of  Chicago  be- 
came "The  Chicago  7"  for  agitation  and 
propaganda  purposes. 

As  Mr.  Hoover  points  out.  this  labeling 
is  frequently  the  key  to  an  agiUtion  and 
propaganda  operation.  We  should  re- 
member that  whenever  the  news  madia, 
whenever  a  speaker  or  a  writer,  deper- 
sonalizes the  defendants  in  such  trials  or 
appeals  to  a  catchy  number,  then  the 
purposes  of  Commimlst  agitation  and 
propaganda  operation  are  being  served. 

We  can  expect  an  immediate  deluge  of 
sensational  stories  about  "the  Chicago 
7"  or  whatever  number  it  Is.  and  about 
"the  DC.  9"  or  whatever  number  it  is. 
Some  of  these  stories  have  already 
broken. 

We  can  expect  the  formation  over- 
night of  committees  with  high-sounding 
titles,  good  public  relations  talent,  and 
abundant  funding — all  for  the  purported 
purpose  of  "obtaining  justice"  for  the 
"7"  or  the  "9"  or  what  have  you. 

We  can  expect  well -publicized  appeals 
to  the  appropriate  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peal, and  thence  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
accompanied  by  the  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda operations  all  along  the  way. 

It  is  worth  noting  right  now  that  In 
Washington  such  an  appeal  will  be  Im- 
mediately met  by  such  Judges  as  Bazelon. 
Wright,  and  Robinson,  while  the  Chicago 
appeal  will  go  to  the  court  where  sits 
Kemer.  in  a  seat  given  him  for  his  in- 
famous Kemer  Commission  Report  based 
on  the  original  Chicago  rioting. 

On  the  Supreme  Court  awaits  Doug- 
las, whose  new  book  advocating  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  Government  will 
be  released  shortly. 

I  include  pertinent  portions  of  the 
Hoover  work,  together  with  pertinent 
newsclippings  and  editorials  In  my  re- 
marks, as  follows: 


Mastxes  or  D«c»rT:  Tm  8to«t  or  Commu- 
nism IN  Amzuca  and  How  To  Fight  It 
(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director.  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation) 

CHATTCB  IS.  MASS  ACITATION 

As  rtated  in  Chapter  10.  the  Party'a  at- 
tack U  geared  to  the  wide  variety  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Communism  has  something  to  aell 
to  everybody.  And.  following  this  principle. 
It  Is  the  function  of  mass  agitation  to  ex- 
ploit all  the  grievances,  hopes,  aspirations, 
prejudlcles,  fears,  and  IdeaU  of  all  the  spe- 
cial groups  that  make  up  our  society,  social, 
religious,  economic,  racial,  political.  Stir 
them  up.  Set  one  against  the  other.  Divide 
and  conquer.  That's  the  way  to  aoften  up 
a  democracy. 

Here  U  the  advice  of  a  top  leader  giving 
Instruction  on  how  to  spread  the  Party's 
Influence: 

Study  your  friends.  See  what  they  spon- 
taneously Ulk  about.  What  problems  Inter- 
est them? 

Is  he  an  unemployed  worker,  skilled  In 
hU  craft  but  without  work?;  a  storekeeper? 
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Maybe  business  Isn't  so  good;  a  trade-union 
man  or  a  dairy  farmer?  What  are  their  prob- 
lems?; a  young  man  Just  out  of  school? 
Looking  for  a  Job?;  a  member  of  a  minority 
group?;  a  young  mother  worrying  about 
sending  her  child  to  kindergarten? 

".  .  .  unless  each  one  of  us  grasps  the  mean- 
ing of  this  individual  approach  to  every  one 
of  our  friends  and  acquaintances,  we  are  In 
danger"  of  being  Ineffective. 

Agitation  must  be  carried  on  In  specialized 
fields:  among  women,  among  youth,  among 
veterans,  among  racial  and  nationality 
groups,  farmers,  trade  unions.  That's  the 
responsibility  of  the  Party  commissions. 

Consider  youth,  a  prime  target  of  com- 
munist attack.  Communists  start  out  with 
this  major  prenilse:  American  Imperialism 
alms  to  create  a  corrupt,  completely  milita- 
rized youth — a  "gagged,"  "scared"  generation. 
This  theme  Is  expounded  by  word  of  mouth, 
In  forums,  In  literature.  In  cartoons,  hoping 
to  exploit  the  lofty  dreams  of  youth. 

The  approach  always  has  two  sides:  (1) 
the  deceptive  line  designed  for  public  con- 
sumption, and  (2)  the  real  Party  line  de- 
signcd  to  advance  communitm.  Consider  this 
deceptive  tine  for  youth: 

1.  Increase  trade  with  ail  countries.  In- 
cluding the  communist  bloc,  to  provide 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs  for 
young  people." 

2.  Outlaw  all  mass  destruction  weapons 
(atomic  bomb) . 

3.  Promote  universal  disarmament  and 
peace. 

4.  Reduce  military  expenditures  and  repeal 
the  draft. 

5.  Repeal  all  "repressive  legislation"  and 
"restore  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

6.  "Restore  full  academic  freedom  tor  stu- 
dents and  faculties." 

7.  Promote  world-wide  "youth  friendship 
for  peace  and  democracy,"  drop  all  bars  to 
the  travel  of  youth. 

8.  Appropriate  more  money  for  schools, 
community  centers,  etc. 

That  la  the  line  designed  for  public  con- 
sumption. Sounds  acceptable,  doesn't  it? 
But  the  communists  are  not  genuinely  In- 
terested In  Improving  the  status  of  American 
youth. 

For  window-dressing,  they  always  support 
Items  desired  by  most  of  the  people:  lower 
taxes,  higher  wages,  better  bousing,  old-age 
security,  higher  farm  Income.  These  are  thor- 
oughly legitimate  Interests.  To  support  these 
alms,  and  many  others.  Is  not  to  be  a  com- 
munist. The  party  Is  simply  attempting  to 
exploit  such  Interests  for  Its  own  selfish 
alms.  They  become  Party  "talking  points." 

Behind  this  front,  as  In  the  call  for  world- 
wide youth  friendship,  more  education,  aca- 
demic freedom,  and  so  on,  lurks  the  ulterior 
motive,  the  real  Party  line.  The  attractive 
"come  along"  points  are  merely  bait.  Look 
closely  to  see  bow  the  adoption  of  these  de- 
mands, as  conceived  by  the  Party,  would 
distort  their  true  meanings  and  aid  the  com- 
munistic cause: 

"Restore  the  Bill  of  Rightt,"  In  communist 
language,  means  eliminating  of  legal  op- 
position to  communism,  stopping  all  pros- 
ecution of  communists,  and  granting  am- 
nesty to  those  presently  In  Jail.  "Repeal  the 
draft  law"  and  "peace"  mean  curtailing  our 
national  defense  effort  and  allowing  Russia 
to  become  militarily  stronger  than  the  United 
States.  "Increase  trade  teith  the  Soviet  Bloc" 
means  selling  materials  that  could  be  used 
by  the  communist  nations  for  armaments. 
"Restore  academic  freedom"  means  to  com- 
munists that  we  should  permit  the  official 
teaching  of  communist  doctrine  In  all  schools 
and  that  we  should  allow  communists  to  In- 
filtrate teaching  staffs.  If  the  communists 
bad  their  way.  America  would  be  rendered 
helpless  to  protect  herself.  Incidentally,  no- 


tice the  communist  use  of  the  word  "restore," 
Indicating  that  freedom  Is  already  g^ne  and 
that  the  Party  stands  for  Its  return. 

Now  substitute  "veterans"  for  "youth." 
The  approach  Is  the  same:  Increased  trade 
with  all  countries,  Including  the  communist 
bloc,  would  mean  thousands  of  new  Jobs  for 
veterans.  "Restore"  academic  freedom  so 
veterans  can  think  as  they  want.  Promote 
world-wide  veteran  friendship.  Drop  all  bars 
to  the  travel  of  veterans.  Also,  it  Is  good 
propaganda  policy  to  add  a  few  "come  along" 
points  appealing  specifically  to  veterans.  The 
technique  continues:  substitute  "women," 
"trade  union  members,"  "nationality  groups," 
etc. 

The  propaganda  platform  contains  a  com- 
bination of  Immediate  "come  along"  de- 
mands, designed  for  deceptive  and  siieclalized 
appeal,  and  basic  policy  aimed  to  advance  the 
commimlBt  cause. 

Thus  the  Party,  through  Its  specialized 
and  Immediate  demands,  is  able  to  gain 
entree  Into  various  groups  and  create  favor- 
able working  conditions  for  future  revolu- 
tionary action.  Very  quickly,  for  example : 

A  veterans'  meeting  endorses  "peace." 

A  nationality  festival  passes  a  resolution 
for  "peace." 

A  youth  affair  favors  "peace." 

A  neighborhood  group  comes  out  for 
"peace." 

A  women's  rally  fights  for  "peace." 

Whatever  Its  composition,  the  group,  once 
under  communist  control,  is  switched  to  the 
Party  line.  The  feigned  Interest  In  legitimate 
demands  is  merely  a  trap. 

Even  holidays  are  used  to  enhance  the 
Party's  alms.  For  example,  the  Daily  Worker 
once  headlined  a  story  "Mother's  Day  to  Be 
Marked  by  Peace  Tables  ..."  Postcards 
should  be  distributed  on  Mother's  Day,  the 
story  continued,  '"declaring  the  deepest  need 
of  all  American  mothers  to  be  a  ban  on  A- 
and  H-bombs  .  .  ." 

Also  planned,  according  to  the  story,  were 
special  Mother's  Day  leaflets  and  placards  as 
well  as  balloons  for  the  children  reading 
"World-Wide  Ban  of  A-  and  H-bombs." 

Many  people  sincerely  believe,  for  many 
reasons,  that  these  bombs  should  be  banned. 
However,  to  communists,  the  true  meaning 
of  peace  and  banning  the  A-  and  H-bombs  Is 
weakening  the  United  States  and  advancing 
Russian  aggressive  alms. 

And  so  It  goes.  A  discussion  may  start  about 
the  low  price  of  oats,  better  working  condi- 
tions on  the  second  shift,  equal  pay  for 
women,  the  death  rate  among  Elsklmos,  but 
It  will  end  with  the  endorsement  of  "peace"; 
"amnesty  for  the  Smith  Act  victims";  "re- 
peal of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1050  and 
the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act." 

Scattered,  variegated,  and  Inarticulate  In- 
terest, under  Party  guidance,  are  brought 
Into  a  common  denominator:  support  for 
the  Party  line. 

The  Party  line.  In  fact.  Is  the  simi  total 
of  all  Party  demands  at  any  given  time. 
Tou  must  leam  to  see  It  as  a  whole.  Some 
demands  are  always  present  and  seem  In- 
nocent enough,  such  as  those  for  higher 
wages,  lower  taxes,  and  better  housing.  But, 
remember,  communists  don't  really  care 
about  genuine  social  reforms.  These  imme- 
diate demands  are  strictly  for  agitational 
purptoses.  They  serve  to  arouse  pteople  and  to 
cause  tension.  William  Z.  Foster  says  very 
candidly:  "Our  Party  Is  a  revolu'-lonary 
Party,  it  alms  not  simply  to  ease  conditions 
a  bit  under  capitalism  for  the  workers  but 
to  abolish  capitalism  altogether." 

If  ever  achieved,  these  demands  will  be 
restated  In  more  extreme  form. 

Other  demands  In  the  Psj-ty  line  are  short- 
term;  that  Is,  they  may  quickly  change,  de- 
pending, on  the  current  national  and  Inter- 


national situation.  Consider  the  Party's  stand 
that  Formosa  should  be  returned  to  China 
proper.  Suppose  the  present  communist  re- 
gime in  China  were  overthrown  and  a  gov- 
ernment hostile  to  Soviet  Russia  gained 
power.  This  demand  would  be  quickly  aban- 
doned. On  the  other  hand,  certain  demands 
never  change,  such  as  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  attack  Is  primarily  agitational.  Propa- 
ganda, although  valuable,  Is  a  long-range 
softener,  to  be  handled  chiefly  on  an  Intel- 
lectual level  by  the  educational  department; 
agitation  Is  Inunedlate,  Inflammatory,  con- 
ducive to  acute  discontent,  the  specialty  of 
the  fleld  organizer. 

Lenin's  distinction  is  decisive.  A  propa- 
gandist, he  says,  to  explain  unemployment 
must  talk  about  the  capitalist  nature  of  the 
crisis,  the  need  for  building  a  socialist  so- 
ciety, etc.  "  'Many  Ideas'  "  must  he  expounded 
"so  many  indeed  that  they  will  be  under- 
stood as  a  whole  only  by  a  (comparatively) 
few  persons." 

But  the  agitator,  on  the  other  hand,  selects 
one  well-known  aspect  of  the  problem,  such 
as  "the  death  from  starvation  of  the  family 
of  an  imemployed  worker."  He  will  concen- 
trate on  imparting  a  single  idea  to  the 
masses:  why  this  family  died.  Or,  in  Lenin's 
words,  he  will  show  "the  senseless  contradic- 
tion between  the  increase  of  wealth  and  in- 
crease of  poverty."  Evoke  discontent  and  re- 
volt now.  "Leave  a  more  complete  explana- 
tion ...  to  the  propagandist."  Here  is  an 
example  of  how  agitation  works: 

The  communists  pulsUsb  a  story :  John  Doe 
has  been  arrested,  the  charge  is  murder.  Of 
course  it  is  a  tragic  event.  Crime  always 
brings  sorrow.  It  reflects  maladjustment  in 
society  and  points  up  abuses  that  genuinely 
need  correction.  But  the  communists  aren't 
interested  in  John  Doe.  They  do  not  try  to 
discover  the  true  facts  in  his  case,  study  hla 
background,  or  Improve  his  condition.  Here 
in  the  day's  news  is  a  human  tragedy  that 
can  be  exploited  for  propaganda  purposes. 
That  is  enough. 

The  Party  machinery  springs  into  action, 
typical  of  thousands  of  mass-agitation  cam- 
paigns. 

The  communist  press  publicizes  the  case 
with  pictures,  an  interview  with  the  wrong- 
doer, stories  about  his  family.  It  carries 
heartrending  and  sentimental  accounts, 
without  regard  to  truth  or  the  suffering  of 
tne  victim  of  the  crime  or  the  sorrow  of  his 
loved  ones. 

If  the  arrested  person  Is  a  member  of  a 
minority  group,  or  a  veteran,  the  father  of 
ten  children,  a  union  member  or  unemployed, 
the  agitational  appeal  is  broadened.  "Union 
Member  Framed  on  Murder  Charge."  Unem- 
ployed Veteran  Railroaded  to  Jail."  Father 
of  10  Arrested  on  False  Charges."  Almost  al- 
ways the  charge  of  "police  brutality"  is 
thrown  In  too. 

In  a  few  days  a  decision  must  be  made. 
Should  the  campaign  continue?  Maybe  the 
case  Is  quickly  over,  no  special  interest  bav- 
in'; been  aroused.  Or  the  "victim"  himself  an- 
nounces that  he's  been  treated  fairly  and  has 
no  personal  111  feelings.  That's  the  end.  The 
Party  drops  it. 

Such  campaigns  are  sometimes  carried  on 
for  months  or  years,  with  varying  degrees  of 
Intensity.  The  Party  Is  a  self-appointed  col- 
Ipctor  of  "victims"  of  "framed  evidence," 
"lynch  Justice."  "Gestapo  brutality."  aca- 
demic witchhunts."  These  "martyrs  of  injus- 
tice" Include  old-timers  like  Sacco  and  Van- 
zettl  and  the  Scottsboro  Case,  now  remem- 
bered only  in  "memorials";  and  recent  ones, 
such  as  the  "Martinsville  Seven."  the  "Tren- 
ton Six"  or  the  Rosenbergs;  or  hot-off-the- 
grlddle  varieties,  such  as  those  appearing  in 
the  ctirrent  Party  press.  All  are  trotted  out 
at  the  sUghtest  twist  of  tongue  or  pencil  as 
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exblblU  of  c»plt«ltst  "terror"  and  communUt 
••benevolence."  ^ 

Certain  exploliaUon  standards  determine 
whether  the  campaign  is  to  continue:  Can 
large  numbers  of  people  be  influenced?  Is  a 
public  official  involved— the  more  prominent 
the  better — who  can  be  undermined  and 
smeared?  Will  other  communist  ventures  be 
aided?  Can  the  Party  gain  recruits?  (Mass 
agitation  Is  always  linked  to  Party  build- 
ing )  Can  hnanclal  gains  be  secured  for  the 
Party? 

The  Party  searches  American  life  for 
agitational  points;  the  eviction  of  a  family. 
the  arrest  of  a  Negro,  a  proposed  rise  In  tran- 
sit fares,  a  bill  to  Increase  taxes,  a  miscarriage 
of  Justice,  the  underpayment  of  a  worker, 
the  dismissal  of  a  teacher,  a  shooting  by  law- 
enforcement  officers  Some  of  the  cases,  un- 
fortunately, do  reflect  tnlstakes  or  blemishes 
m  American  society  Others  are  twisted  by 
the  P.wty  Into  agitational  Items. 

Once  the  decision  has  been  made  to  con- 
tinue the  campaign,  the  next  step  Is  prob- 
ably the  formaUon  of  the  XYZ  Committee 
to  Save  John  Doe:  a  communist  front,  bom 
at  9:00  a.m..  full  grown  by  10:30  a.m.  mail- 
ing out  letters  by  noon.  This  gives  the  Illu- 
sion of  organized  interest,  focuses  attention, 
and  masks  communist  participation.  Pur- 
pose (deceptive)  Is  to  gain  "Justice"  for  the 
defendant:  purpose  (real) :  to  advance  com- 
munism. 

Attract  attention  by  building  up  a  bon- 
fire of  a^tatlon.  Suddenly,  almost  like 
magic,  a  "women's"  group  In  Oregon,  a 
"farmers' "  meeting  In  Oklahoma,  a  "con- 
sumers' "  conference  In  West  Virginia  pass 
reaolutloDs:  "Save  John  Doe!"  Literature  is 
scattered,  other  groups  contacted.  The  Party 
becomes  the  a^tatlonal  base.  Who  Is  John 
Doe?  The  members  don't  know,  except  that 
he's  the  newest  twist  In  the  Party  line.  That's 
enough ! 

The  Party  has  now  started  a  nxass-agltatlon 
campaign.  Its  success  depends  on  securing 
noncommunlst  support.  Members  contact 
community  leaders,  such  as  Judges,  members 
of  the  city  council,  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, educators,  social  workers,  trying  to  ob- 
tain statements  or  testimonials. 

The  commulnst  Is  no  longer  a  shadowy 
figure  deep  underground  or  meeting  secretly 
at  night.  He  Is  knocking  on  doors,  seeing 
prominent  people,  attending  city  council 
meetings. 

"I  feel  that  John  Doe  has  been  wrongly 
arrested  |or  convicted,  as  the  case  may  bel. 
I  am  compelled  In  the  Interests  of  Justice  to 
demand  that  he  be  released." 

That  Is  a  typical  testimonial  to  be  sent  to 
authorities  and  the  press. 

The  technique  of  obtaining  testimonials  Is 
always  to  start  with  a  sympathizer,  the  kind 
who  will  authorize  his  name  for  any  com- 
munist campaign.  Some  are  so  "controlled" 
that  headquarters  uses  their  names  without 
consultation,  even  preparing  their  state- 
ments. Others  are  contacted  on  each  occasion. 
They  next  reach  out  for  other  prominent 
sympathizers.  Officers  of  communist  fronts 
make  good  signers.  They  usually  have  impos- 
ing "titles."  Next,  branch  out  to  the  luke- 
warm, those  who  are  on  the  fence:  sometimes 
they  will  sign,  other  times  they  will  not.  If 
not,  they  must  be  sold.  Finally  come  the  un- 
suspecting noncommunlsts,  with  contact  be- 
ing made  either  In  person  or  on  the  telephone. 
"Mr  X.  I'm  So-and-So  from  the  XYZ 
Coounlttee  to  Save  John  Doe.  I  was  Just  over 
at  Mr.  ys  office.  You  know  blm,  don't  you?" 
"Tea."  will  come  the  reply.  That  geu  the 
Interview  off  to  a  good  start. 

"This  la  a  case  I  am  sure  will  Interest  you. 
You  are  a  lawyer  and  here  is  an  Indlvldvial 
who  Is  the  victim  of  Injustice.  .  .  .  Have  you 
beard  about  it? " 

"No."  Tbat%  good,  the  field  Is  clear. 
On  and  on.  "Dr.  F,  Rer.  O.  etc..  have  given 
statementfl  . . ." 


The  man  signs.  Another  "innocent  vic- 
tim." Did  he  know  the  communist  Identity 
of  the  solicitor?  No.  Did  he  know  that  the 
XYZ  Committee  to  Save  John  Doe  was  a 
communist  front?  No.  Did  he  realize  that  by 
making  the  statement  he  was  aiding  the 
communist  movement?  No. 

For  sincere,  honest  reasons  of  their  own. 
entirely  unrelated  to  communism,  many  In- 
dividuals may  support  John  Doe  This,  of 
course,  does  not  make  them  communists.  To 
call  them  communists  is  an  Injustice,  but  it 
is  not  unjust  to  point  out  that  the  Party 
always  seeks  to  exploit  such  personal  con- 
victions for  partisan  propaganda. 

The  cause  of  communism  must  be  linked 
with  as  nxany  elements  In  society  as  possible. 
Our  fight  for  John  Doe  Is  your  fight,  the 
communists  say  to  labor  unions.  Negro,  pro- 
fessional, cultural,  and  nationality  groups. 
Today  he's  being  "persecuted  "  Tomorrow 
itll  be  your  turn.  Join  with  us  and  well 
fight  together. 

We  Communists  Join  with  every  other 
democratlc-mlnded  American,  irrespective  of 
views.  In  the  common  fight  to  preserve  a 
common  democratic  heritage 

Deceptive:  the  communists  are  fighting  for 
our  "common  democractlc  heritage  ";  real: 
to  gain  the  support  of  noncommunlst  groups 
(even  ".  .  .  those  who  do  not  accept  Social- 
ism as  a  final  aim").  As  Lenin  Instructed, 
seize  allies  everywhere  Use  them  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  furthering  communism. 

Mass  agltotlon  Is  most  effective  In  captur- 
ing the  support  of  noncommunlsts.  By  se- 
curing even  the  temporary  allegiance  of  an 
Individual,  as  In  a  testimonial,  the  Party 
gains.  In  this  way  communist  propaganda 
enters  the  orbdt  of  that  individual's  personal 
Influence  "Why."  a  friend  will  say  after 
reading  the  testimonial.  "If  So-and-So  en- 
dorses that  organization  (or  issue),  it  must 
be  OK."  The  dupe  becomes  a  communist 
thought-control  relay  station.  That's  why 
cooamunlsts  are  always  eager  to  secure  the 
support  of  doctors,  clergymen,  teachers,  and 
other  persons  highly  respected  in  their  com- 
munities. The  more  widely  known  the  per- 
son, the  better. 

Circulating  petitions  Is  another  favorite 
communist  technique  for  capturing  non- 
communlst support. 

A  young  woman  stands  on  the  sidewalk. 
A  housewife,  carrying  a  package,  comes  out 
of  the  grocery  store. 

"Pardon  me."  the  young  woman  says,  ap- 
proaching her.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  help  a 
young  man  win  his  freedom?" 

The  appeal  Is  attractive.  The  housewife 
stops.  "We  have  a  peUUon  to  the  governor 
asking  for  the  release  of  John  Doe  He's  sen- 
tenced to  die.  .  .  ."  The  housewife  looks  at 
the  petition.  It  contains  nothing  communist. 
There  is  no  hammer  or  sickle  or  mention 
of  Russia.  It  is  Just  a  statement  that  we 
the  undersigned  believe  that  John  Doe 
should  be  released.  "You  can  help  a  lot  by 
signing.  .  . 

She  signs  and  so  do  thousands  of  others. 
Party  teams  are  everywhere,  on  street  cor- 
ners, at  factory  gates.  In  bus  terminals.  Sign 
here,  please.  Won't  you  send  a  telegram  or 
write  a  letter?  Here's  a  sample  all  fixed  up. 
Just  sign  it.  Would  you  like  a  leaflet?  Won't 
you  call  the  governor's  office?  Come  to  our 
rally  tonight.  Write  a  letter  to  the  newspaper. 
Is  your  club  meeting  soon?  Have  it  pass  a 
resolution  Your  pastor  can  help.  Have  him 
call  a  protest  meeting. 

The  pressure  Is  tabulated  in  thousands  of 
letters,  resolutions,  and  telegrams,  ten,  a 
hundred  times  the  number  of  all  Party  mem- 
bers In  the  United  States. 

Agitation  campaigns  are  of  all  types,  local. 
state,  and  national: 

Dealing  with  the  high  cost  of  living: 
Against  a  rise  In  transit  fares: 
Opposing  a  bill  In  Congress  or  a  sute  leg- 
islature: 


Protesting  the  showing  of  a  "Fascist" 
movie: 

Urging  amnesty  for  convicted  Smith  Act 
"victims": 

Demanding  "peace":  "repeal  the  draft": 
"more  aid  to  schools": 

Protesting  the  arrival  in  town  of  some 
celebrity  not  liked  by  the  Party. 

Campaigns  Involving  court  cases  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  provide  the  moet  sustained  agita- 
tion. These  can  be  divided  into  various  ex- 
ploitation stages. 

1.  The  arrest  stage:  the  "victim"  has  been 
illegally  arrested.  The  charges  are  "trumped 
up." 

2.  The  trial  stage:  "false  evidence"  Is  being 
used,  the  Jury  Is  "packed."  a  fair  trial  Is 
"impossible." 

3.  The  appeal  stage  (assuming  the  defend- 
ant Is  found  guilty) :  In  moat  Instances  a 
guilty  verdict  serves  the  communist  purpose 
best.  Otherwise,  little  propaganda  la  left,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  self-congratulatory  articles. 
The  communists  use  every  device.  Inside  and 
outside  the  courtroom,  to  break  down  the 
American  Judicial  system. 

4.  The  clemency  stage:  this  Is  probably  beet 
suited  to  agitation.  The  Party  operates  a 
whole  series  of  tactics   Here  are  a  few: 

Mass  meetings.  Rallies.  Demonstrations. 
Picket  lines.  These,  also  used  In  other  ex- 
ploitation stages,  now  become  Imbued  with 
"gravity."  "John  Doe  Will  Die  in  2  Weeks. 
Wire  the  Governor.  Demand  His  Release." 
"Save  My  Boy,  Please.  He's  Innocent." 
"Where's  America's  Conscience?  This  Man 
Has  Been  Framed." 

Sojourns.  Treks.  Pilgrimages.  Motorcades. 
Encampments.  The  convergence  on  a  selected 
spot,  the  state  capital  or  Washington,  DC, 
of  members  and  sympathizers  from  all  over 
the  country. 

They  arrive  by  train,  battered  old  trucks, 
rented  buses,  hitchhiking.  Get  your  tlckeu, 
meet  at  the  station,  don't  miss  the  Clemency 
Train.  Day  after  day  the  Daily  Worker  pounds 
this  theme.  An  operational  headquarters  is 
set  up,  usually  under  a  fancy  Aesopian  name 
such  as  "Liberty  House"  or  "Inspiration 
Center." 

This  tactic— concentrated  pressuie — Is  re- 
served only  for  special  occasions  Teams  visit 
offices  of  legislators,  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  demand  to  see  the  governor  or 
President.  Make  everyone  think  that  "mil- 
lions"  are  demanding  clemency.  A  cascade 
of  telegrams,  letters,  petlUons,  resolutions 
pours  In.  promoted  by  comrades  back  home. 
"The  city  was  sUrred  today  by  the  natUm't 
demand  for  clemency  for  John  Doe.  .  .  ." 
writes  the  Party's  press  agent.  Probably  260 
communlsu  and  their  sympathizers  were  In 
town. 

The  hour  of  Judicial  decision  or  execution 
nears.  The  drama  Is  heightened.  "Prayer 
meetings"  are  held  by  communists,  who  do 
not  believe  In  prayer.  Then  the  super  climax: 
a  "vigil."  The  comrades  start  a  marching 
line,  twenty-four  hours  around  the  clock, 
demanding  "mercy,"  "clemency."  One  day, 
two  days,  five  days,  twelve  days,  the  line 
moves  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  gov- 
ernor's mansion,  or  more  dramatic,  the  White 
House  Placards  read.  "Mercy  for  John  Doe." 
"Mr  Governor,  Don't  You  Have  a  Heart?" 
Any  testimonials  secured  from  prominent  in- 
dividuals bob  and  weave  In  the  marching 
line.  Leaflets  are  handed  out. 

In  two  hours  comes  a  new  shift.  Paraders 
walk  silently,  sometimes  In  single  file,  at 
other  times  two  abreast,  usually  six  to  eight 
feet  apart.  This  isn't  supposed  to  be  a  flam- 
boyant affair,  but  sad  and  mournful,  de- 
signed to  capture  the  emotions.  Death  U 
new ;  "Clemency  Now — Only  12  Hours  Left." 
"Can  America  Allow  an  Innocent  Man  to 
Die?" 

Ths  shift  is  over.  The  members  whisk  back 
to  "Liberty  House."  grab  a  bite  to  eat.  hear 
a  pep  talk,  then  return  for  another  "tour  of 
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duty."  Cots  are  available  for  sleep.  In  this 
way  a  few  financial  comrades  can  attract 
the  attention  of  thousanda.  Over  the  week 
end  other  comrades,  off  from  work,  "flood" 
into  a  city  and,  in  the  flaming  words  of  the 
Party  press,  march  by  the  "thousands" — 
meaning  probably  250  to  300.  "There's  Still 
Time  to  Act.  Send  Telegrams,  Letters  to  thi 
Otovernor."  Mount  the  presstire.  So  long  a; 
John  Doe  Is  alive  be  must  be  exploited. 

6.  The  imprisonment  stage:  the  defend- 
ant becomes  a  showpiece.  He  Is  visited  by 
his  wife  (called  a  "prison  wife")  and  his 
family,  and  delegations  go  to  see  him.  Senti- 
mental and  heart-tearing  accounts  are  writ- 
ten: ".  .  .as  the  train  sped  me  northward, 
my  eyes  ached  with  the  unwept  tears  of 
loneliness."  "I  heard  [hlsl  quiet  voice.  I 
looked  into  his  calm  eyes.  But  I  noted  too 
the  tight  lines  of  controUed  grlmness  about 
his  mouth  and  the  narrowed  tightness  about 
his  eyes." 

Birthday-card  campaigns  are  initiated. 
Send  John  Doe  a  Christmas  greeting.  His 
picture  is  published.  His  "speeches''  become 
"quotable  scripture."  A  nine-year-old  son 
visits  him  .  .  .  the  child  IB  shocked  by  the 
"watchtowers."  "gigantic  searchlights," 
"locked  iron  doors"  .  .  .  the  visit  Is  over  .  .  . 
the  little  boy  tells  his  mother,  "After  all.  If 
Daddy  didn't  have  such  good  political  ideas 
he  wouldn't  be  there  In  the  first  place." 
(He  Is  a  Smith  Act  "victim.") 

The  communist  press  will  invariably  su- 
perimpose Its  Judgment  on  that  of  a  Jury  and 
Judge  with  a  trumped-up  charge  that  the 
homicide  was  Justifiable,  the  evidence 
framed,  or  the  witness  had  committed  per- 
jury. It  will  have  a  defense  for  the  crime 
that  would  cause  the  person  not  familiar 
with  the  facts  or  the  record  of  the  trial  to 
wonder.  And  the  longer  the  lapse  of  time. 
the  more  real  the  trumped-up  defense  will 
sound  to  the  uninformed.  This  might  go  on 
for  years.  For  example,  the  Women's  Commit- 
tee for  Equal  Justice  was  not  disbanded 
until  seven  years  after  Rosa  Lee  Ingram  and 
her  two  sons  had  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced In  a  Georgia  court  for  the  slaying  of 
a  neighbor. 

6.  The  post-imprisonment  stage:  most  of 
the  propaganda  value  is  generally  gone  when 
this  stage  is  reached.  If  the  "victim"  is  dead, 
"memorial"  services  may  occasionally  be  held 
or  articles  writen. 

The  cycle  has  run.  The  campaign  may  be 
dropped  at  any  moment,  shifted  to  a  new 
tack,  used  to  buttress  another  approach.  An- 
other purpose,  especially  In  espionage  cases. 
Is  to  make  the  "victim"  think  he  la  a  "mar- 
tyr" and  believe  that  any  cooperation  with 
the  American  government,  such  as  implicat- 
ing others  or  giving  vital  Information,  would 
be  a  betrayal.  Better  to  have  him  executed 
by  the  government  for  his  crimes  than  to  ex- 
pose other  communists. 

These  campaigns  are  designed  to  dramatize 
communists  and  their  front  representatives 
as  "champions"  of  the  masses.  They  foster 
the  illusion  that  these  Individuals  are  pro- 
gressive, enlightened,  and  humanitarian,  act- 
ing in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people.  "We  stand  for  freedom  when  every- 
body else  is  not  interested."  That  is  the 
Illusion. 

The  real  motive  is  to  prepare  both  the 
Party  and  noncommunlst  society  for  revolu- 
tionary action.  Members  gain  experience  In 
mass  work :  the  art  of  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion, organizing  social  discontent,  guiding 
large  numbers.  Leadership,  discipline,  and 
organizational  structure  can  be  tested.  More- 
over, communists  hope  to  make  workers  and 
the  masses  class-conscious,  accepting  the 
Party  as  their  leader  (in  Party  terms  called 
radicalizing  the  masses).  Sow  seeds  of  dis- 
content: weaken,  divide,  and  neutralize  anti- 
communist  opposition:  above  all,  imdermlne 
the  American  Judicial  process. 


Law  enforcement  has  long  been  a  target 
of  communist  attack.  As  legal  opposition 
crystalUzed,  these  Party  attacks,  especially 
on  the  FBI,  prosecutive  officials,  and  police, 
have  mounted  In  intensity. 

Lenin  taught  that  it  was  essential  for  every 
"real  people's  revolution"  to  destroy  the 
"ready-made  state  machinery. "  Wherever 
communists  have  been  able  to  exercise  any 
measure  of  control,  their  first  step  has  been 
to  hamstring  and  Incapacitate  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  communist  performance  In  the  In- 
dian state  of  Kerala  Is  a  good  Illustration. 
Within  a  few  months  after  a  procommunlst 
government  came  into  control,  "peoples'  ac- 
tion committees"  were  formed  which  began 
to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  law  courts. 
Then  the  state  police  were  handcuffed  by  or- 
ders to  stand  on  the  sidelines  except  when 
crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  arson,  and  as- 
sault occurred.  Many  communists  were  freed 
from  Jail,  and  public  statements  were  Issued 
that  many  penal  Institutions  would  be  closed 
and  their  grounds  turned  Into  flower  gardens. 
A  noncommunlst  official  of  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment reportd  a  "complete  breakdown  of 
law  and  order." 

Experience  over  the  years  has  demonstrated 
that  every  time  communists  are  able  to  avert 
Justice  through  technicalities,  there  Is  not 
only  Jubilation  In  Party  circles  but  also  In- 
creased urglngs  for  more  brazen  Party 
action. 

Day-to-day  struggles  are  battle-hardening 
dress  rehearsals  for  revolution.  William  Z. 
Foster  boasted,  ".  .  .  capitalism  will  die 
sword  in  hand,  fighting  In  vain  to  beat  back 
the  oncoming  revolutionary  proletariat." 

Often  communists  find  it  effective  to  carry 
out  their  agitation  campaigns  through  orga- 
nizations not  generally  recognized  as  pro- 
communist.  These  can  be  either  (1)  old- 
time  organizations  which  have  been  "In- 
filtrated," or  (2)  newly  established  commu- 
nist fronu.  The  next  two  chapters  will  dis- 
cuss these  forms  of  communist  campaigning. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Feb.  15, 19701 
TuiiULT  EatJPTS  AS  "7"  THAI,  Judge  JAn.s 
PouK  Detendants  for  Contempt 
(By  William  Chapman) 
Chicago,    February    14. — The    most    emo- 
tional scene  of  the  riot  conspiracy  trial  took 
place    today    as    Judge    Julius   J.    Hoffman 
began  handing  out  contempt  of  court  sen- 
tences to  the  defendants  and  their  lawyers. 
At  one  point  In   the  tumult,   spectators 
were  dragged  from  the  room,  a  defendant 
saluted   the   Judge  with  "Hell  Hitler"   and 
defense  lawyer  William  M.  Kunstler  broke 
into    uncontrollable    sobbing. 

Marshals  forcibly  restrained  several  de- 
fendants and  their  sympathizers  after  the 
Judge  had  cited  defendant  David  T.  DelUn- 
ger  for  32  separate  points  of  contempt  of 
court  during  the  long  trial. 

The  Judge  sentenced  Delllnger  to  29 
months  and  16  days  In  prison.  Rennle  Da- 
vis to  25  months  and  5  days.  Abble  Hoff- 
man to  eight  months  and  Tom  Hayden  to 
14  months  and  14  days.  All  were  Jailed  Im- 
mediately. 

Judge  Hoffman  said  he  would  dispose  of 
contempt  citations  Sunday  morning  against 
Kunstler.  defense  lawyer  Leonard  I.  Weln- 
glass  and  the  other  three  defendants — Lee 
Welner.  John  Prolnes.  and  Jerry  Rubin. 

The  Jury  had  retired  earlier  to  begin  de- 
liberating on  a  verdict  for  the  seven  men 
accuEed  of  conspiring  to  cross  state  lines 
with  the  Intent  of  Inciting  violence  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  1968. 
The  Jurors  recessed  at  10  p.m.  without  reach- 
ing a  verdict. 

DelUnger.  the  54-year-old  pacifist,  was 
given  a  chance  to  comment  on  the  contempt 


charges  and  he  launched  Into  a  condemna- 
tion of  racism  and  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  politics  with  you*" 
Judge  Hoffman  said,  ordering  marshals  to 
put  Delllnger  In  his  chair. 

"You  wanted  us  to  be  good  Germans  and 
go  along,"  Delllnger  shouted  at  the  Judge. 

"Now  you  want  us  to  be  like  the  good 
Jews  who  went  quietly  to  concentration 
camps,"  he  added.  "I  dont  propose  to  do 
that." 

Cheers,  applause  and  shouts  of  "right  on" 
erupted  from  the  spectators'  benches. 

Marshals  dragged  out  several  peraona  who 
refused  to  leave  when  told  to.  One  of  them 
was  Delllnger's  daughter. 

"Leave  my  daughter  alone,"  Delllnger 
yelled,  and  another  girl  screamed,  "Oh.  my 
God." 

During  the  shouting  and  confusion, 
Kunstler  leaned  on  the  attorneys  lectern  sob- 
bing. He  looked  up  at  Judge  Hoffman  and 
screamed.  "My  life  has  come  to  nothing. 
You've  destroyed  It.  Please  put  me  in  Jail 
now." 

Defendant  Jerry  Rubin  strode  to  the  center 
of  the  courtroom,  raised  his  right  hand  In  a 
Nazi  salute  and  shouted  directly  at  the  Judge. 
"Hell  Hitler — that's  what  you  ought  to  be 
called." 

When  the  courtroom  finally  was  silent. 
Hoffman  began  reading  off  the  days  and 
months  of  sentence  for  each  of  Delllnger's 
contempt  citations. 

As  Delllnger  was  led  away,  Davis  said  to 
the  Judge,  "You  have  Just  Jailed  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  people  In  the  United  States." 
"All  right,  we'll  begin  to  talk  about  you 
now,  Mr.  Davis,"  said  Judge  Hoffman,  who 
promptly  read  off  the  29-year-old  Davis'  23 
separate  citations. 

The  counts  against  Davis  Included  laugh- 
ing in  the  courtroom,  not  rising  when  the 
Judge  entered,  accusing  the  Judge  of  sleeping 
during  the  trial  and  exclaUnlng  that  the  de- 
fendants were  being  considered  "guilty  un- 
til proven  Innocent." 

Delllnger's  contempt  citations  were  for 
such  behavior  as  calling  It  a  "fascist  oourt,- 
calllng  Hoffman  a  "Uar"  and  a  "hypocrite" 
and  telUng  the  Judge  at  one  point,  "You'U 
go  down  In  Infamy  for  your  obvious  ilea  in 
this  courtroom." 

Some  of  the  citations  dated  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  trial,  which  began  on 
Sept.  24.  In  October.  Hoffman  sentenced  an- 
other defendant,  Bobby  G.  Seale,  to  an  tin- 
precedented  four  years  In  prison  for  16  ci- 
tations of  contempt. 

The  Judge  today  took  up  the  contempt  Is- 
sue shortly  after  noon  when  the  Jury  began 
its  deliberations. 

The  defendants'  frequent  Interruptions 
and  comments  on  his  rulings,  he  said,  had 
"Impeded  and  obstructed  the  administration 
of  Justice. 

"Particularly  reprehensible,"  said  Hoffman, 
"Is  the  conduct  of  the  counsel  who  .  .  . 
participated  with  their  cUents  In  making  a 
mockery  of  orderly  procedure." 

Despite  his  warnings,  he  said,  Kunstler 
and  the  other  defense  lawyer,  Leonard  I. 
Welnglass,  made  "repeated  Insults"  to  the 
bench. 

He  said  the  defendants  engaged  In  "direct 
and  defiant  contempt  of  this  court  .  . .  aimed 
at  baiting  the  Judge  and  harassing  the 
United  States  attorneys  In  an  attempt  to 
stop  the  trial." 

Kunstler  argued  that  the  Judge  lacked  au- 
thority to  try  for  summary  contempt  after 
a  trial  persons  who  allegedly  had  Insulted 
him  personally.  Another  Judge  and  a  Jury 
should  be  called  in  to  try  the  contempt 
charges,  be  argued. 

Hoffman   said   he   disagreed   and   he   also 
refused  to  consider  moUons  for  ball  for  those 
cited  for  contempt. 
Judge  Hoffman  said  that  the  "Impudent 
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repetition"  of  Interruptions  by  defendants 
made  It  necessary  to  Impose  consecutive  sen- 
tences. The  terms  for  the  citations  ranged 
In  length  from  one  day  to  six  months. 

Hoffman  obser\-ed  that  the  Jury  was  Just 
beginning  to  deliberate  on  the  conspiracy 
charges  against  the  defendants. 

|Fr>->m  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Poat. 

Feb.  16.   1970) 

"Chicaco  7"  LAWYtas  Fac«  Jail — Kxtnsti.i« 

Gets  4-Year  Tdim  roa  Contempt 

«  (By  William  Chapman) 

Chicago.  Feb.  15. — A  defense  lawyer  In  the 
Chicago  conspiracy  trial  was  sentenced  to 
more  than  four  years  in  prison  today  for 
contempt  of  court. 

Judge  Julius  J.  HofTman  cited  William  M. 
Kunstler  for  24  different  Items  of  contempt 
during  the  long  trial  and  said.  "I  have  never 
heard  a  lawyer  say  to  a  Judge  the  things  you 
have  said  to  me." 

Another  defense  lawyer.  Leonard  Weln- 
glass.  was  sentenced  to  more  than  20  months 
for  contempt.  The  sentences  for  both  attor- 
neys were  stayed  by  the  Judge  until  May  so 
they  win  be  free  to  defend  the  seven  men 
whom  they  represent  In  the  case. 

But  three  more  defendants  were  sentenced 
for   contempt   and    taken   promptly    to   Jail 
today.  The  four  others  were  sentenced  and 
.  Jailed  yesterday. 

The  Jury,  meanwhile,  finished  Its  second 
day  of  deliberation  at  9  p.m.  GST  without  a 
verdict  Deliberations  will  continue  Monday 
morning. 

Tonight.  Welnglass  offered  the  defense's 
first  words  of  optimism  about  the  possible 
verdict  He  observed  that  the  Jury  had  been 
out  some  time  and  said  that  Indicated  to 
him  a  growing  poaslblllty  of  acquittal  or  a 
hung  JiU7. 

He  said  he  originally  had  been  "very  pes- 
simistic" because  "they  were  being  tried 
under  a  difficult  law  ...  by  a  Judge  who 
gave  us  no  latitude." 

The  sentence  against  Kunstler.  a  veteran 
of  many  dvU  rights  suits,  was  the  longest 
one  Imposed  during  the  trial  and  may  set  a 
precedent.  The  total  time  was  four  years  and 
13  days. 

In  a  highly  unusual  statement  from  the 
bench.  Hoffman  declared  that  behavior  such 
as  Kunstler's  encourages  crime  In  the  United 
SUtee 

H3ffman  acknowledged  that  he  was  about 
to  make  an  "unorthodox"  comment  and  then 
said: 

"We  hear  lots  about  crime  In  this  coun- 
try. There  !s  a  lot  of  crime  ...  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believes  that  the  fact  crime 
Is  on  the  Increase  U  due  In  large  part  to 
the  fact  that  waltlig  In  the  wings  are  law- 
yers willing  to  go  beyond  their  professional 
responsibilities  In  the  defense  of  clients  " 

He  added.  "The  fact  that  such  a  defendant 
knows  that  such  a  lawyer  Is  waiting  In  the 
wings  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  th?  Increase 
In  crime." 

A  battery  of  lawyers  began  assembling  to- 
day to  fight  the  contempt  sentences  on  ap- 
peal. TViPir  main  nr^ument  will  be  that  a 
trial  ludge  lacks  authority  to  sentence  de- 
fendante  or  lawyers  for  contempt  summarily 
after  a  trial  !s  ov»r. 

They  contend  t^at  summary  contempt — 
without  a  Jurv — can  be  Imposed  only  during 
a  trial  for  purposes  of  keeping  the  procedure 
orderly. 

Kunstler  told  the  Judge  his  behavior  In 
court  was  a  reaction  to  what  he  considered 
"repressive"  action,''  by  the  court. 

He  said  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  con- 
duct. "I  have  tried  with  all  of  my  heart 
faithfully  to  represent  my  clients  In  the  face 
of  what  I  considered  and  still  con.slder  repres- 
sive and  unjust  conduct  toward  them." 
Kunstler  said. 

The  a'.torney.  speaking  slowly  In  an  un- 
emotional tone.  said.  "I  can  only  hope  that 


my  fate  does  not  deter  other  lawyers  through- 
out the  country  who.  In  the  difficult  days 
that  lie  ahead,  will  be  asked  to  defend  cUenu 
against  a  steadily  increasing  governmental 
encroachment  upon  their  most  fundamental 
liberties." 

He  added.  "If  they  are  so  deterred,  then  my 
punishment  will  have  effects  of  such  terrify- 
ing consequences  that  I  dread  to  contem- 
plate the  future  domestic  and  foreign  course 
of  this  country." 

Saturday.  Kunstler  had  burst  Into  uncon- 
trollable sobbing  during  a  wild  courtroom 
scene  in  which  defendant  David  DelUnger's 
daughter  was  ejected  by  federal  marshals. 

Today,  he  said  of  that  Incident.  "I  felt  such 
a  deep  sense  of  utter  futility  that  I  could 
not  keep  from  crying,  something  I  had  not 
done  publicly  since  childhood. 

•I  am  sorry  If  I  disturbed  the  decorum  of 
the  courtroom,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
tears." 

Many  of  the  citations  against  Kunstler  and 
Weinglass  were  for  their  refusal  to  cease 
arguing  motions  after  Hoffman  ruled  against 
them. 

Others  were  for  what  the  Judge  called 
"Insults"  to  the  court,  such  as  when  Kunst- 
ler protested  that  the  binding  and  gagging 
of  a  former  defendant.  Bobby  O.  Seale, 
amounted  to  "medieval  torture."  Kunstler 
drew  three  months  for  that  outburst. 

He  drew  a  six-month  sentence  for  persist- 
ing In  asking  what  Hoffman  called  "objec- 
tionable, leading  questions"  of  Mayor  Rich- 
ard J.  Daley. 

Virtually  all  of  Welnglass'  clUtlons  wer« 
for  pressing  legal  polnU  after  the  Judge  had 
ruled  against  him. 

Speaking  to  the  Judge  today,  Welnglass 
admitted  error  on  some  points  but  Insisted 
that  In  most  Instances  he  had  been  forced 
to  argue  after  the  Judge's  ruling  because  he 
had  not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss his  motions  or  objections  fully. 

Hoffman  accused  him  of  lack  of  respect 
for  the  court.  Welnglass  responded,  "In  this 
matter  of  respect,  I  might  say  I  had  hoped 
that  after  20  weeks  of  this  trial  the  court 
would    know  my  name." 

Judge  Hoffman  repeatedly  has  called  him 
•Welntraub"  or  other  names  having  similar 
sounds.  Even  as  the  argument  went  on  today, 
the  Judge  referred  to  him  again  as  "Weln- 
traub." 

The  three  defendants  sentenced  for  con- 
tempt today  were  Jerry  Rubin,  for  35  months 
and  33  days:  Lee  Welner.  for  two  months 
and  18  days,  and  John  Frolnes.  for  five 
months  and  46  days. 

Rubin,  the  bearded  Tipple  leader,  ex- 
plained he  had  yelled  such  words  as  "Ges- 
tapo" and  "Hitler"  during  the  trial  because 
•  everjthing  that  happened  In  Hitler's  Ger- 
many was  done  by  Judges  who  wore  robes 
and  quoted  the  law." 

Welner  sarcasUcally  thanked  the  Judge  for 
wiping  out  his  own  last  notions  that  "the 
courts  are  a  forum  In  which  Justice  Is  avail- 
able." 

In  each  case.  Judge  Hoffman  found  the 
men  behaved  In  a  manner  designed  to  "sabo- 
tage the  functioning  of  the  Judicial  system." 

Judge  Hoffman  sentenced  the  other  four 
defendants  on  Saturday.  They  were  Dellln- 
ger.  two  years,  five  months  and  18  days; 
Rennard  C.  (Rennle)  Davis,  two  years,  one 
month  and  18  days;  Thomas  E.  Hayden.  one 
year,  two  months  and  14  days,  and  Abbott 
(Abble)  Hoffman,  eight  months. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16.  1970| 
ACLU  Cmticizej  Jt^Dcc  as  Oveksteppinc 

POWES 

New  Torx.  February  15.— The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  today  criticized  sum- 
mary contempt  citations  against  defense  at- 
torneys and  defendant  in  the  Chicago  riot 
conspiracy  trial  as  an  "unconstitutional  use 
of  Judicial  power." 

"The  National  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union  views  with 
gravest  concern  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
constitutional use  of  summary  contempt 
power  at  the  end  of  a  trial."  an  ACLU  state- 
ment read. 

Board  chairman  Edward  J.  Ennls  said  at 
a  news  conference  the  ACLU  expected  to  "take 
a  very  substantial  role"  In  expected  appeals. 

An  ACLU  statement  distributed  at  the 
news  conference  said  the  procedure  for  sum- 
mary contempt  "applies  only  to  those  un- 
usual situations  where  Instant  action  Is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Judicial  Institution  It- 
self and  when  there  Is  such  an  open,  serious 
threat  to  orderly  procedure  that  Instant  and 
summary  punishment,  as  distinguished  from 
due  and  deliberate  procedure,  Is  required." 

In  Chicago  meanwhile,  seven  lawyers  and 
law  professors  said  they  were  volunteering 
their  services  to  help  appeal  the  contempt 
sentences. 

Martin  Stavls,  director  of  the  Law  Center 
for  Constitutional  RlghU  In  New  York  City, 
said  the  group  would  ask  the  US.  7th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  set  bond  for  the  seven 
defendants. 

Other  members  of  the  appeal  group  are 
Thomas  Sullivan,  an  attorney  with  the  pres- 
tigious Chicago  firm  of  Jenner  &  Block; 
Arthur  Klnoy,  Rutgers  University  Law  School: 
Allan  Dershowltz,  Harvard  Law  School:  An- 
thony Amsterdam,  Stanford  Law  School: 
Herbert  Reld,  Howard  University,  and 
Michael  Tlgar.  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  Law  School. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  16, 1970] 
Dissident  Democrats  Support  "7~ 

Chicago,  February  15. —  The  New  Demo- 
cratic Coalition  ended  Its  national  conven- 
tion today,  resolved  to  work  within  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  but  to  press  elected  officials 
hard  on  Issues  such  as  Vietnam,  welfare  and 
the  antl-balllstic  missile. 

But  before  the  delegates  wrapped  up  their 
business,  the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial  di- 
verted their  attention  and  some  200  NDC 
members  marched  one-half  mile  through  the 
downtown  district  for  a  demonstration  at  the 
federal  courthouse. 

The  delegates  Joined  marchers  In  the  plaza 
outside  the  courthouse  and  read  a  resolution 
passed  In  the  morning  session  condemning 
the  trial. 

The  resolution  pledged  "vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  the  growing  repression  of  dissent  In 
America  represented  by  the  Intimidation  of 
the  news  media,  stifling  of  student  and  mi- 
nority political  organizations,  attacks  upon 
peace  groups  and  most  recently  the  Chicago 
conspiracy  trial." 

Because  of  the  march,  a  handful  of  reso- 
lutions on  women's  rights,  the  role  of  stu- 
dents and  other  Issues  never  came  up  and  the 
election  of  national  officers  was  cut  short. 

The  two  national  officers  elected  were 
Marvin  Madison  of  St.  Louis,  chairman  of 
the  Missouri  NDC.  president,  and  Joyce  Bar- 
ren of  Vermillion.  S.D.,  chairman  of  the 
state's  NDC  affiliate,  secretary.  Eleven  vloe 
chairmen  will  be  picked  later  by  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  15,  1970] 

Phil  Rirschkop.  the  Defender  op  the 

Radical 

(By  Barry  Kalb) 

Washington's  radicals  don't  rank  with 
those  from  cities  like  New  York  or  Chicago 
or  San  Francisco — no  local  Abble  Hoffmans 
or  Mark  Rudds  or  Eldrldge  Cleavers.  But  the 
blg-tlmers  occasionally  pass  through  town, 
and  before  they  leave,  they  often  need  a 
lawyer. 

Whom  do  they  go  to?  Ask  any  radical. 
"Phil  Hlrschkop." 

They  may  not  pronounce  It  correctly — 
but  the  Movement  knows:  If  you  come  to 
Washington  to  stop  the  war  or  something 
like  that,  and  you  get  caught  at  It,  get 
Philip  J.  Hlrschkop  to  be  your  lawyer. 
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Now  Hlrschkop  needs  a  lawyer.  As  the 
raucaus  six-day  trial  of  the  "DC.  Nine" 
came  to  a  close  Tuesday.  Hlrschkop,  who 
had  defended  the  anti-war  activists  who 
broke  Into  the  Dow  Chemical  offices  here  last 
March  was  told  he  was  being  held  in  con- 
tempt. 

Hlrschkop,  who  Is  a  national  officer  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  doesn't 
think  his  actions  In  court  warrant  a  con- 
tempt citation.  He  simply  thinks  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  John  H.  Pratt  was  preju- 
diced against  his  clients,  and  told  him  so. 
Pratt  obviously  thinks  differently,  and  sen- 
tenced Hlrschkop  to  30  days  In  Jail.  Hlrsch- 
kop is  appealing. 

NO  radical  image 
What  kind  of  man  Is  Philip  Hlrschkop. 
who  has  defended  the  likes  of  H.  Rap  Brown. 
Jerry  Rubin.  Norman  Mailer.  Benjamin 
Spock.  George  Lincoln  Rockwell's  body,  and 
three  long-haired  young  men  who  gave  the 
police  information  on  the  murder  of  Dis- 
trict official  Richard  L.  Mattlngly  and  ended 
up  in  Jail?  ,      ^. 

He  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  radical.  Real  radi- 
cals don't  normally  ride  around  In  police 
cars  communicating  with  the  mayor  and  the 
chief  of  poUce  during  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions, as  Hlrshkop  did  during  the  weekend  of 
Nov.  16  while  representing  the  New  Mobni- 
zatlon  Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam. 

He  has  been  called  a  Communist,  but  when 
the  American  Nazi  party  wasn't  allowed  to 
bury  ite  slain  leader.  RockweU,  In  a  US. 
military  cemetery  while  wearing  swastikas. 
Hlrshkop  took  their  case.  (His  parents,  who 
live  m  Miami  Beach,  wouldn't  talk  to  him  for 
a  year  after  that  one.) 

"I  guess  I'm  a  Uberal."  Hlrshkop  said  last 
week,  seated  In  his  upper  mlddleclass  home 
m  the  Hoinn  Hills  area  near  Alexandria. 

He  wasn't  always.  After  graduating  high 
school  In  Hlghtstown.  N.J..  In  1954,  he  Joined 
the  Special  Forces,  later  the  elite  Green 
Berets  who  have  come  to  symbolize,  to  the 
kind  of  people  Hlrshkop  defends,  all  that  Is 
bad  about  the  Vietnam  war. 

He  said  he  thought  doing  Green  Beret-type 
things,  such  as  making  22  parachute  Jumps, 
would  cure  him  of  his  fear  of  heights. 
"Jumping  out  of  airplanes  did  nothing  to 
alleviate  that,"  he  said.  "I  Just  scared  the  hen 
out  of  myself  22  times." 

He  went  through  college,  then  began  law 
school  at  Georgetown  University.  During  his 
final  year.  In  the  spring  of  1964,  he  worked 
as  a  legislative  aide  to  Rep.  Richard  Ichord. 
D-Mo. — current  chairman  of  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  (then  the  House  Un- 
American  ActlvlUes  Committee). 

"I  found  out  he  was  on  the  committee  and 
he  found  out  I  was  pro-clvll  rights  about  the 
same  time,"  Hlrschkop  recalls. 

After  leaving  Ichord  "s  employ  and  graduat- 
ing from  GeorTetown,  Hlrschkop  went  south, 
working  In  civil  rights  cases  under  the  tute- 
lage of  William  H.  Kunstler,  whose  list  of 
antl-establlshment  cUenW  outstrips  Hlrsch- 
kops's,  and  who  headed  the  defense  of  the 
seven  men  a~cu.'ed  of  Inciting  riots  during 
the  1968  Democratic  convention  In  Chicago. 
Since   then.   Hirschkop   has   been   In   the 
news  a  lot  With  one  of  his  partners.  Bernard 
Cohen— their  firm  Is  Cohen.  Hlrschkop.  Hall 
and   Jackstn-he   pleaded   the   1967   Lovin? 
vs.    Virginia    case.    In    which    the    Supreme 
Court  banned  antlmlscegenatlon  laws;   de- 
fended  H.    Rap   Brown,   then   head   of   the 
Student   Nonviolent   Coordinating  Commit- 
tee,   against    extradition    from    Virginia    to 
Mainland  the  same  year;  and  acted  as  chief 
counsel    for    the   New    (formerly    National) 
Mobe    durlnt     hree   of   Washington's    more 
hectic  demonstrations— the  Pentagon  march 
in  1967,  the  ccunter-lnaugural  activities  in 
January  of  la>t  year,  and  thJ  anti-war  dem- 
onstraUons  last  Nov.  18-16. 


Along  the  way.  he  married  and  he  and  his 
wife,  Phyllis,  have  a  daughter.  Jacqueline.  4, 
and  a  son,  David,  2.  At  33.  he  has  a  shock  of 
curly  black  hair  with  long  sideburns,  and 
although  Norman  Mailer,  In  his  book  on  the 
Pentagon  demonstration  entitled  "Armies  of 
the  Night,"  spoke  of  Hlrschkop's  "powerful 
short  bod>,"  it  appears  that  "wen-fed"  would 
be  as  apt  a  desert pti;n  now. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  15,  1970) 
Disorder  in  the  Courthoom 


The  various  committees  of  lawyers.  Judges 
and  architects  who  are  studying  the  recent 
outbursts  of  violence  and  disorder  In  the 
courtroom  have  certainly  not  begun  too  soon. 
DUruptlon  of  court  proceedings  appears  to 
have  become  a  fixed  policy  of  groups  deter- 
mined to  frustrate  the  Judicial  process.  In 
Chicago.  New  York  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Washington,  the  question  has  been  raUed  as 
to  whether.  In  certain  very  highly  contro- 
versial cases,  the  machinery  of  Justice  can 
operate  In  the  traditional  manner. 

Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  Indi- 
vidual Judge.  The  contrast  between  the  court 
management  techniques  of  Judge  Hoffman  In 
Chicago  and  Justice  Murtagh  In  New  York 
illustrates  the  great  value  of  cool  objectivity 
on  the  bench.  There  is  much  wisdom  In  the 
comment  of  Judge  Medina,  who  handled  the 
rowdy  Communist  conspiracy  trial  20  years 
ago,  that  "self-control  and  a  sense  of  humor" 
are  the  most  Important  weapons  in  a  Judge's 
arsenal  in  such  trying  circumstances.  Yet  it 
was  impossible  for  Justice  Murtagh  to  main- 
tain the  proper  atmosphere  for  a  trial  when 
he  was  reviled  as  a  "racist  hanging  Judge" 
and  the  proceedings  were  repeatedly  Inter- 
rupted by  shouts  of  "Power  to  the  people" 
and  "FascUt  pig."  At  one  point  a  defendant, 
asked  to  Identify  a  pistol,  pointed  It  at  the 
Judge  and  pulled  the  trigger,  and  a  woman 
shouted   "That's  one  dead  pig" 

If  disorder  or  violence  deUberately  pro- 
voked by  the  defendants  should  succeed  in 
preventing  trials  from  being  held,  they  would 
doubtless  become  standard  practice  for  mur- 
derers and  lesser  crtmlnals  choosing  not  to  be 
tried  Some  means  of  coping  with  these  tac- 
tics must  be  found.  A  committee  of  lawyers 
and  architects  is  studying  the  posslbiUty  of 
keeping  unruly  defendants  behind  sound- 
proof plastic  shields  except  when  they  are 
testifying.  Others  have  suggested  that  the 
defendants  be  held  in  Jail  with  the  rtght  to 
watch  the  trtal  on  television,  but  no  Ideal 
solution  has  emerged. 

Some  Judges  believe  that  most  of  the  she- 
nanigans will  soon  be  dropped  If  a  few  de- 
fense lawyers  go  to  JaU  for  contempt.  Some 
of  the  disorder  In  the  coiu-troom  undoubted- 
ly stems  from  the  disrespectful  and  obstrep- 
erous conduct  of  defense  lawyers  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  alternative  to  punishment  of 
them  for  contempt  or  seeking  their  dlst)ar- 
ment  In  the  most  flacrant  cases.  But  punish- 
ment ror  contempt,  however  essential  It  may 
be  in  the  worst  cases.  Is  ItseU  a  dangerous 
weapon.  In  the  case  of  attorney  Philip  J. 
Hlrschkop.  who  was  sentenced  to  30  days  for 
his  conduct  In  the  trial  of  the  so-called  "D.C. 
Nine"  the  other  day.  for  example,  Judge  Pratt 
would  have  been  on  sounder  ground  II  he  had 
made  his  charges  against  the  lawyer  and  left 
It  to  another  Judge  to  decide  the  issue  and 
impose  the  penalty,  If  any. 

While  the  search  for  better  remedies  goes 
on.  the  Importance  of  Judicial  detachment, 
imperturbability  and  a  sense  of  humor,  along 
with  firmness  and  adherence  to  sound  rules 
of  procedure,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Courts  must  remain  courts,  and  not  contest- 
ants m  the  exchange  of  Insults  or  emotional 
reactions,  regardless  of  what  the  provocation 
may  be.  If  some  defendants  make  It  Impos- 
sible to  try  their  cases  In  a  Judicial  atmos- 
phere. It  may  be  necessary  to  let  them  cool 
off  in  Jail  until  a  due  process  trial  can  be 
held. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16.  1970] 
"Jttdicious"  Justification 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
Chicago. — It  was  the  worst  moment  for  the 
trial,  the  worst  for  the  dignity  of  the  court, 
for  the  federal  Judiciary.  The  chief  counsel 
for  the  defense  was  leaning  over  a  desk  weep- 
ing and  imploring  the  Judge  to  throw  him 
in  JaU;  Jerry  Rubin,  one  of  the  most  Uvely 
of  the  famous  seven  Chicago  conspirators, 
was  standing  behind  the  broken  lawyer,  click- 
ing hU  heels  together,  shouting.  "HeU  Hitler." 
and  giving  Judge  Hoffman  the  Nazi  salute; 
his  co-defendant.  Dave  Dellinger.  was  calling 
out  "Leave  my  daughter  alone !  They're  hurt- 
ing my  daughter!"  His  daughter  Natasha  and 
three  or  four  of  her  friends  were  fighting  off 
a  pack  of  Federal  marshals,  others  were  flying 
onto  the  pile  like  red-dogging  linebackers, 
the  Federal  prosecutors  were  grinning  and 
the  rest  of  the  spectators  stocd  appalled. 

The  ferocious  wee  Judge  had  precipitated 
this  latest  and  most  complete  destruction  of 
his  courtroom.  He  had  begtm  reading  his  con- 
tempt citations  against  Dellinger  before  the 
Jury  settled  in  its  place  of  deliberation,  so 
eager  was  he  to  vindicate  his  dignity  against 
the  months  that  Dellinger  had  fought  him  In 
open  court  in  a  manner  forbidden  to  defend- 
ants. The  Judge  has  a  grinding,  pedantic  voice 
that  makes  words  by  extruding  them  out 
from  behind  locked  molars.  It  frightened 
people  who  hoped  to  escape  him  and  infuri- 
ated others  who  know  they  are  doomed  to 
going  to  JaU  whatever  they  do. 

He  used  the  voice  to  read  the  citation,  par- 
ticularizing each  affront  InfUcted  on  his  dig- 
nity by  Dellinger  during  the  nearly  five 
months  of  the  trial.  He  quoted  Dellinger  as 
saying  at  one  point.  "Tou  don't  want  us  to 
have  a  defense.  You're  a  hypocrite.  What 
Mayor  Daley  and  the  police  did  for  the  elec- 
toral process,  you  are  doing  for  the  Judicial 
process  "  He  rehearsed  the  number  of  times 
DeUinger  had  refused  to  rise  to  his  feet  when 
he  came  Into  the  room,  how  many  times 
Dellinger  had  burst  out  with  remarks  of  pro- 
testation and  then  he  sentenced  the  man  to 
almost  two  and  a  half  years  lA  JaU. 

On  the  defendants,  the  net  effect  was  to 
make  them  pass  through  the  whole  trial 
experience  again.  In  one  compact  recapitula- 
tion, and  they  exploded.  For  other  people  in 
the  courtroom.  It  set  off  the  renewed  recog- 
nition of  how  different  we  think  our  rights 
are  from  what  we  can  expect  from  Judges. 
Trial  by  a  Jury  of  peers  in  this  case  has 
meant  a  Jury  of  old  people  with  different 
backgrounds  and  beUefs  trying  young  peo- 
ple- It  has  meant  that,  before  a  verdict  has 
been  given,  the  defendants  have  already 
been  sentenced  to  a  total  of  13  years,  three 
months  and  one  day  In  JaU  for  contempt  of 
court.  The  right  to  defend  oneseU  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  slttUig  gagged  and 
chained  to  a  chair.  The  rtght  to  call  wit- 
nesses in  one's  behalf  has  not  been  extended 
to  the  former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Ramsey  Clark,  who  was  sitting  and 
waiting  to  testify. 

All  this  \s  legal.  AU  such  decisions  are  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Judge,  the  Uttle  man 
who  seeks  stature  through  the  strength  of 
his  marshals.  It  Is  they  whom  he  uses  to  en- 
force his  dignity  against  the  laughter  whUe 
he  sits  on  his  bench  explaining  how  he  isn  t 
a  racist,  but  a  Just,  kind  and  Joking  feUow. 
He  tries  to  Justify  himself  to  a  wider  audi- 
ence than  his  court,  but  he  feels  abtised  in 
the  greater  world  also.  "I  have  literally  thou- 
sands of  editorials  back  there  In  my  cham- 
ber I  Just  don't  have  the  time  to  write 
letters  saying  'You  Ued  about  me  .  .  .  that's 
the  sort  of  thing  that  men  In  public  Ufe  have 
to  put  up  with.'  " 

The  little  things  are  as  arbitrary  as  tne 
big  ones.  The  young  people  sleeping  on  the 
sidewalks  In  the  freezing  weather  outside 
the  buUdlng  wait  to  get  seats  In  the  coiirt- 
room.  but  they  are  excluded  whUe  the  Judge 
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IflU  hla  frlenda  In.  When  the  defeoM  caUs 
tUm  on  it.  b«  replies  wltb  petulant,  over 
enunciated  diction  that.  "I  dont  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  spectators  outride.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  Marshal  for  the 
Northern  District  of  nunols,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It's  his 
responsibility.  We  have  a  system  of  justice 
here  that  takes  care  of  everything." 

The  courtroom  is  operated  as  a  system  to 
exact  the  forms  of  dignity  by  a  Judge  who 
does  not  return  respect  with  Justice.  The 
trial  Is  full  of  Uttle  exchanges  like  the 
following. 

Mr.  Welnglass  (defense  lawyer) :  It  was 
my  face  that  Tour  Honor  was  reading.  I 
want  the  record  to  Indicate  I  was  not  smil- 
ing or  laughing. 

Judge:  The  record  may  show  that  you  are 
puzzled. 

The  J\jdge  demands  not  only  respect,  but 
love  and  understanding.  "Those  who  feel  111 
of  me  might  have  a  Uttle  compassion,"  he 
said  to  Lee  Welner  Just  before  sentencing 
him  to  Jail  for  contempt.  But  the  defendant 
replied  by  telling  him  that  the  plaque  out- 
side the  room  at  Northwestern  University's 
Law  School  bearing  Julius  Hoffman's  name 
had  been  ripped  off  the  wall  by  the  stu- 
dents there.  Did  they  leave  the  nameplate 
on  the  door?  the  Judge  asked. 

In  such  a  place,  real  Issues,  legal  and  po- 
litical never  get  debated.  These  seven  men 
were  indicted  for  conspiring  and  the  evidence 
certainly  shows  they  were,  but  all  politics  Is 
a  conspiracy  What  makes  this  one  Illegal? 
Why  should  it  be  Illegal  to  do  certain  things 
you  know  your  political  enemy  will  over- 
react to  and  thereby  discredit  himself?  That 
is  what  the  defendants  did  with  Mayor  Da- 
ley. Anyone  interested  In  any  kind  of  political 
activity  In  this  country  needs  an  answer  to 
that  question. 

It  won't  come  out  of  this  trial,  where  the 
district  attorney  ends  his  summation  by  call- 
ing the  accused,  "evil—  .  .  .  sophisticated, 
sociology  majors."  and  promises  with  a  con- 
viction that  "the  lights  In  that  Camelot 
never  go  out." 

The  lamp  may  be  burning  in  Camelot.  but 
sanity  Is  extinguished  here.  No  one  knows 
what  to  say  to  this  Judge.  Since  the  larger 
questions  have  disappeared.  Tom  Hayden. 
the  cerebral  radical,  tells  Hoffman  he'd  pre- 
fer to  stay  out  of  Jail  because.  "I  wotUd 
Uke  to  have  a  child."  One  of  Abble  Hoffman's 
last  quips  Is:  "The  big  Issue  now  is  prison 
reform." 


THIS  IB  WASHINOTON.  D.C. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  per- 
tinent material.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
11.  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  an  article 
outlining  in  some  detail  the  frightening 
and  frightful  crime  situation  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

In  order  that  as  many  people  as  possi- 
ble may  read  the  facts  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Washington.  I  submit  the  article 
for  printing  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record: 
SuaoDrc    Ckixs    Poacxs    Washincton    Rcsi- 

DBNTS  To  Cmamcs  Wat   OF  Lux:    Cabsiks. 

MxacHAirrs  Stbivx  To  Fon,  Robbzss:   Se- 

cvarTT    BoLsmsD  fo«   Apartments 
(By  Monroe  W.  Karmln) 

Washznctom. — John  D.  Holland  Is  afraid. 

For  40  years  he  has  been  selling  packaged 
liquor  at  his  Maryland  Beverage  Mart  in  this 
city's  southeast  sector.  Four  years  ago  be  In- 
stalled a  burglar  alarm  system.  Three  yeacs 
ago  he  put  iron  bars  on  his  windows.  Two 
yearv  ago  he  began  arming.  Now  on  his  desk 
on  a  platform  overlooking  the  sales  ffoor  are 


a  black  Italian-made  pistol,  a  silver  Oerman- 
made  pistol,  a  Winchester  rifle  and  an  L.  C. 
Smith  shotgun.  "I've  never  been  held  up." 
Mr.  Holland  declares,  "and  I  don't  Intend  to 
be."  Since  mid- 1967,  Intruders  have  mur- 
dered seven  local  liquor  dealers  In  the  course 
of  an  estimated  700  robberies  of  such  stores. 

Leroy  R.  Bailey  Jr.  is  afraid. 

He  drives  a  taxi.  Last  year  he  paid  930  to 
Install  an  emergency  flasher  in  his  cab.  If 
he's  threatened,  Mr.  Bailey  steps  on  a  but- 
ton that  set  off  a  flashing  signal  for  police 
aid  In  his  front  grille  and  rear  bumper.  At 
night,  he  says,  "nine  out  10  cabs  won't  pick 
up  a  man  alone."  The  number  of  Washing- 
ton cab  drivers  has  dropped  to  about  11.000 
from  13,000  two  years  ago.  Says  James  E. 
Jewell,  president  of  Independent  Taxi  Own- 
ers Association:  "This  is  a  very  dangerous 
town  to  drive  in.  Many  men  won't  work  after 
the  sun  goes  down." 

The  people  at  the  Mexican  embassy  are 
afraid. 

Last  September,  during  an  Independence 
day  celebration,  two  guests  were  robbed. 
Female  employes  have  been  accosted.  Van- 
dals have  struck  repeatedly.  Now  all  embassy 
doors  are  kept  locked.  A  fence  has  been 
erected  around  the  property,  located  two 
miles  north  of  the  White  House.  "We  live  In 
fear."  says  a  spokesman.  So  does  much  of 
the  crime-plagued  diplomatic  community. 
President  Nixon  is  asking  Congress  to  expand 
the  350-man  White  House  police  force  to 
offer  additional  protection  for  Embassy  Row. 

THX    NO.    1    UaXTE 

Most  of  Washington  Is  afraid  of  crime. 

Fear  has  changed  the  way  of  life  of  resi- 
dents of  the  nation's  capital  and  Its  environs, 
affecting  everyone  from  cab-driver  to  Sena- 
tor. It  has  also  changed  the  way  Institu- 
tions, from  schools  to  embassies,  operate. 
While  race  relations  continue  to  be  a  major 
problem  for  this  city,  whose  850.000  resldenU 
are  more  than  70%  black,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  today's  No.  1  public  concern  Is  persoxukl 
safety. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago  the  city's  tension 
was  seen  in  terms  of  white  police  versus  the 
natives,"  says  an  aide  to  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington. "Now  It's  seen  as  criminals  versus 
victims.  It's  more  crime  and  less  racial." 

Mayor  Washington,  himself  a  Negro,  says 
that  black  as  well  as  white  neighborhoods 
are  demandli  g  noore  foot  patrolmen,  even 
though  the  cop  on  the  beat  was  viewed  as  "a 
Gestapo  agent"  by  many  blacks  not  long  ago. 
The  mayor  finds  ground  for  optlntlsm  In  the 
change.  "Never  before  have  I  seen  such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
city,  both  black  and  white,  to  work  together 
on  a  problem,"  he  says. 

A    "tragic    tXAMVLX" 

The  nation's  capital  is  by  no  means  alone 
in  its  fear  of  crime:  rather,  as  Mr.  Nixon 
pointed  out  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, It  is  a  "tragic  example  "  of  the  way  crime 
and  violence  "increasingly  threaten  our  cit- 
ies, our  homes  and  our  Uvea."  But  Wsshlng- 
ton  Is  suffering  more  than  most  cities.  In 
the  nine  months  through  September,  accord- 
ing to  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Wilson,  reported  crime  in  Washington 
Jumped  26%  over  a  year  earlier,  compared 
with  an  average  national  Increase  of  11%. 
Cleveland.  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore  also 
topped  the  national  average. 

Chief  Wilson  who  was  appointed  last  sum- 
mer, hopes  to  come  to  grips  with  the  rising 
crime  rate  here  this  year,  if  he  gets  enough 
help.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  new 
tl2.4  million  crime-fighting  package  for  the 
district  to  supplement  the  city's  regular 
budget,  which  emphasizes  public  safety 
measures.  And  Congress  Is  at  work  on  other 
anticrlme  legislation  for  Washington. 

This  war  on  crime  focuses  on  several 
trouble  spots.  It  ainu  to  break  the  local 
court  bottleneck  ( It  now  takes  an  average  of 


nine  months  for  a  criminal  case  to  go  to  trial 
and  some  wait  as  long  as  20  months) ;  to  curb 
the  freedom  of  those  awaiting  trial  through 
a  controversial  preventive  detention  meas- 
ure (an  estimated  35%  of  those  arrested  for 
armed  robbery  and  released  on  ball  commit 
another  crime  before  they  come  to  trial); 
and  to  crack  down  on  drug  traffic  and  use 
(60%  of  those  arrested  here  are  drug  ad- 
dlcU). 

expanding  the  police  force 

But  this  year's  main  thrust.  Mayor  Wash- 
ington says.  Is  to  put  more  policemen  on  the 
streeu.  The  mayor  hopes  to  beef  up  the 
force  to  5.100  men  by  June  30  from  3.868  on 
Jan.  1.  Also  planned  are  expanded  criminal 
rehabilitation  and  social-welfare  programs 
that  the  mayor  hopes  can  be  meshed  into  a 
comprehensive  criminal  Justice  system. 

Because  Washington  Is  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  crime  surge  here 
Is  an  Important  stlmultis  to  action  on  both 
disuict  and  national  anticrlme  legislation. 
Among  the  victims  of  local  crime  have  been 
Sen.  Frank  Church  of  Idaho.  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler.  Mr.  Nixon's 
personal  secretary.  Rose  Mary  Woods  and 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard,  to 
name  Just  a  few.  Political  partisanship  Is  di- 
minishing as  liberal  Democrats  feel  the  im- 
pact of  crime  and  Join  the  President  In  his 
anticrlme  crusade. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  re- 
cently expressed  outrage  over  the  "senseless" 
slaying  of  a  fellow- Montanan  and  friend  In 
the  streets  of  Washington.  He  took  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  to  demand  "new  and  t>etter  ways 
to  fight  crime,  to  cut  down  the  Inordinate 
rate  of  violence."  Another  liberal  Democrat, 
Rep.  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  of  New  Jersey, 
warned  the  other  day  that  "things  may  get 
worse  If  the  Administration  and  Congress  do 
not  put  crime  control  on  the  front  burner." 

But  imtll  this  campaign  begins  to  make 
headway,  life  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  refiect  fear,  especially  after  dark. 

Cruise  through  downtown  Washington  In 
a  police  car  on  a  Saturday  night  and  the 
mood  can  be  felt.  On  P  Street,  the  main 
downtown  shopping  street,  merchants  lock 
their  doors  at  6  p.m.  Many  put  up  Iron  grill- 
work  nightly  to  protect  their  windows.  Shop- 
pers and  employees  hurry  to  the  bus  stops. 
Many  employees  who  fear  the  lonely  walk  at 
the  end  of  the  bus  ride  wait  In  the  stores 
until  their  spouses  drive  by  to  take  them 
home.  At  7  p.m.  F  street  is  almost  deserted. 

The  relatively  small  number  of  people  out 
for  an  evening  of  entertainment  arrive  a  bit 
later.  Some  go  to  the  National  Theater,  which 
now  raises  Its  curtain  at  7:30  Instead  of 
8:30  so  patrons  can  get  home  early.  Some 
head  for  downtown  movie  theaters.  The  serv- 
icemen's crowd  patronizes  the  rock  Joints 
along  14th  Street.  Fashionable  Georgetown, 
more  than  a  mile  from  downtown,  Is  still 
lively,  as  are  some  of  the  posh  restaurants 
and  clubs.  But  that's  about  It.  Much  of 
Washington  Is  dark,  and  scared. 

"Watch  the  people."  advises  a  seasoned 
policeman.  "See  how  they  walk  quickly  and 
with  a  purpose.  There's  no  casual  strolling. 
People  don't  come  Into  this  town  at  night 
unless  they  have  a  specific  destination  In 
mind.  They  go  straight  to  It  and  then  go 
home  as  fast  as  possible." 

restaurants  close 

Tbs  effects  are  evident.  The  Ceres  restaur- 
ant next  to  the  National  Theater  is  closed, 
nearby  Caruso's  restaurant  Is  gone  and  neigh- 
boring Baasin's  has  lost  50%  of  its  night  busi- 
ness. The  Commerce  Department,  a  block 
away,  was  robbed  recently.  Fumes  Bassln's 
angry  manager.  Ed  Hodges: 

"There  Isn't  a  waitress,  cashier,  busboy  or 
anyone  who  works  here  who  hasn'-  been 
robbed,  mugged  or  attacked  in  some  way.  And 
there  isn't  a  place  In  this  block  that  hasn't 
been  robbed,  and  most  hare  been  hit  more 
than  ones." 
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A  few  blocks  away,  on  9th  Street,  the  Oay- 
ety  Theater  Is  showing  "Man  and  WUe,"  an 
intimate  film  "for  adults  over  21."  Even  an 
attraction  of  this  nature  falls  to  draw  the 
audience  it  once  did.  "Business  is  very  bcul. 
way  off."  says  Robert  Morris,  the  ticket  seller. 
"People  are  afraid  to  come  downtown.  We've 
had  lots  of  purse-snatchlngs,  pockeU  cut  out 
and  all  sorts  of  other  things." 

Fear  inhibits  daytime  activity  as  well.  A 
survey  taken  last  summer  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Council  of  Governments  dis- 
covered that  65%  of  the  city's  largely  white 
suburban  residents  visit  the  downtown  area 
less  than  once  a  month,  and  15%  come  down- 
town less  thtm  once  a  year.  Asked  their  chief 
worry,  the  large  majority  of  those  surveyed 
responded:  "Crime." 

Actually,  crime  Is  spreading  m  the  sub- 
tirbs  as  well  as  In  the  city.  Three  brutal  slay- 
Ings  of  young  women,  one  In  Alexandria,  Va., 
and  two  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  have  occurred 
within  the  past  few  weeks.  While  these  crimes 
remain  unsolved,  many  suburbanites  tend  to 
view  crime  In  their  neighborhoods  as  a  spill- 
over from  the  city,  and  they  still  feel  down- 
town Is  more  dangerovis. 

Crime  continues  to  speed  the  flight  of 
Washlngtonlans  to  the  suburbs.  Though 
many  single  people  and  childless  couples  re- 
main in  the  city,  Joseph  Murray  of  the  big 
Shannon  &  Luchs  real  estate  firm  reports: 
"Families  are  leaving  at  an  accelerated  rate; 
this  Includes  both  black  and  white."  (In 
neighboring  Prince  Georges  County,  Md., 
Negro  arrivals  have  recently  outnumbered 
white  newcomers.) 

"NO  CASH" 

Sales  of  downtown  department  stores 
dropped  by  4%  In  the  first  11  months  of  last 
year  from  a  year  earlier,  while  sales  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area.  Including  those 
of  suburban  stores,  were  rising  8%.  A  recent 
Commerce  Department  survey  of  10  central- 
city  areas  showed  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia suffered  the  steepest  loss  of  business 
of  all.  Shoppers  who  do  venture  downtown 
are  contlniially  reminded  of  the  rUk.  D.C. 
Transit  bus  drivers  use  scrip  Instead  of  cash 
to  make  change.  Delivery  trucks  bear  signs 
proclaiming,  "This  Vehicle  Carries  No  Cash." 

There  are  bright  spots.  New  office  build- 
ings are  sprouting  In  some  parts  of  town. 
Convention  business  continues  to  grow  and 
tourists  arrive  in  record  throngs.  Lane  Bry- 
ant has  opened  a  new  store  on  F  Street,  and 
the  do«-ntown  Woodward  &  Lothrop  depart- 
ment store  Is  remodeling.  But  the  merchants 
know  safety  must  be  assured  before  enough 
suburban  shoppers  will  come  downtown 
again  to  make  business  snap  back. 

The  big  department  stores  are  bolstering 
their  protection.  Harold  Melnlcove,  an  ex- 
ecutive of  Hecht's,  says  his  organization  now 
has  a  security  force  "big  enough  to  protect 
some  small  cities";  he  won't  give  details. 

Smaller  stores  do  the  best  they  can.  Frank 
Rich,  president  of  both  Rich's  shoe  stores 
and  the  D.C.  Urban  Coalition,  is  a  downtown 
optimist.  But  In  his  F  Street  store  he  no 
longer  displays  shoes  In  pairs.  Just  singles: 
all  display  cases  are  locked;  key  employees 
carry  electronic  devices  In  their  pockets  to 
summon  help  in  the  event  of  danger. 

High's  dairy  stores,  which  stay  open  nights 
and  Sundays,  have  been  robbed  ao  many 
times,  says  General  Manager  William  Dar- 
nell, "we  don't  Uke  to  talk  about  It."  The 
chain's  37  D.C.  stores  were  held  up  "hun- 
dreds of  times"  last  year,  Mr.  Darnell  sighs, 
and  several  had  to  be  closed.  Money  In  all 
stores  Is  kept  to  a  minimum  by  frequent 
armored  car  pickups. 

oettino  OtJ* 

A  survey  by  the  mayor's  Economic  Devel- 
opment Committee  of  small  businessmen 
foimd  that  one  out  of  seven  contacted 
"wanted  to  close  down,  relocate  or  simply 
stop  doing  business  In  the  city." 

One  who  wants  to  get  out  Is  E.  N.  Hamp- 


ton, president  of  the  Hampton  Maintenance 
Engineering  Co.  His  firm  has  been  robbed, 
his  trucks  have  been  vandalized  and  his  em- 
ployees have  been  threatened.  "It's  disgust- 
ing."  lix.  Hampton  snarls.  "Now  we  ride 
armed  guard  in  the  trucks  with  shotguns.  As 
soon  as  I  can  find  somebody  to  buy  this  I'm 
getting  out." 

Nor  is  black  business  immune.  Berkeley 
Burrell's  four  dry  cleaning  stores  have  suf- 
fered 17  holdups  in  10  months.  Now  the  front 
door  of  each  Is  locked;  a  customer  can't  get 
In  "without  a  ticket  or  pair  of  pants  In  his 
hand."  says  Mr.  Burrell.  Employes  are  armed, 
and  the  proprietor  Is  trying  to  replace  fe- 
males with  males.  "I  may  sound  like  Barry 
Goldwater,"  he  says,  "but  we've  got  to  get 
the  community  back  to  where  It's  safe  to 
Uve  m." 

Banks  have  been  a  favorite  target  for 
bandits,  though  these  attacks  have  slack- 
ened lately.  Francis  Addison,  president  of 
the  D.C.  Bankers  Association,  says  a  "very 
high  percentage"  of  local  banks  are  robbed 
every  year.  The  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton recently  closed  one  branch  because  of 
the  danger.  All  banks  have  tightened  secu- 
rity, but  the  most  extreme  case  Is  a  Security 
Bank  branch  in  the  northeast  section. 

In  1968  the  branch  was  held  up  three  times 
within  65  days.  Now  the  bank  has  put  all 
employees  behind  plexlglas. 

Tellers  receive  any  payout  money  through 
scoops  beneath  the  plexlglas.  "The  personnel 
were  all  shook  up  and  couldn't  work,"  Presi- 
dent Frank  A.  Guntber  says,  "so  we  btillet- 
proofed  the  whole  place."  The  bank  has  not 
been  held  up  since. 

insitrance  hard  to  get 

Faced  with  the  cost  of  crime  In  Washing- 
ton, insurance  companies  have  turned  cau- 
tious. "Lots  of  companies  have  stopped  writ- 
ing fire  and  casualty  insurance,"  says  Thorn- 
ton W.  Owen,  president  of  the  Perpetual 
Building  Association,  the  city's  biggest  sav- 
ings and  loan  outfit.  "And  lots  of  Investors 
will  abandon  properties  rather  than  maintain 
them."  Hllliard  Schulberg  of  the  local  liquor 
dealers  association  says  that  for  his  members 
"the  cost  of  crime  insurance  Is  extremely 
high,  and  many  companies  won't  write  It." 
Proposed  legislation  would  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  offer  crime  Insurance  where  pri- 
vate Insurers  won't. 

Office  building  managers,  both  Govern- 
ment and  private,  are  attempting  to  cope 
with  the  danger.  James  Sykes,  manager  of  the 
William  J.  Burns  Detective  Agency  here,  re- 
ports many  buildings  have  posted  guards  at 
their  front  doors  and  says,  "We're  providing 
lots  more  escort  service  for  female  employes 
working  late  at  night."  The  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployes has  advised  Its  members  to  buy,  at  95 
apiece,  antlmugger  aerosol  spray  devices. 

Security  Is  a  prime  concern  of  apartment 
dwellers.  The  670-unlt  Marberry  Plaza,  open 
three  years  ago  In  southeast  Washington, 
exemplifies  what  a  new  building  must  offer 
to  reassure  nervous  tenants.  On  weekends 
the  project  Is  patroled  by  four  armed  guards 
with  two  dogs.  All  exterior  doors  are  locked. 
A  tenant  who  has  Invited  a  guest  for  dinner 
must  present  an  "admit  slip"  with  the  guest's 
name  to  the  desk  clerk  during  the  day.  When 
the  guest  arrives,  he  must  Identify  himself 
to  the  clerk  and  sign  the  register.  "All  of  this 
Is  at  the  request  of  the  tenants,"  says  Sidney 
Glassman  of  the  Charles  E.  Smith  Property 
management  company. 

SCHOOL  VIOLENCE 

In  aome  neighborhoods,  newsboys  no 
longer  collect  for  their  pai>ers  for  fear  of 
being  robbed;  subscribers  must  mall  In  pay- 
ments. One  cabbie  drives  with  self -addressed 
envelopes;  whenever  he  accumulates  910  he 
malls  It  home.  Some  maids  require  their  em- 
ployers to  drive  them  home.  An  outbreak  of 
violence  including  the  shooting  of  a  Junior 
high   school   student   has   prompted   Mayor 


Washington  to  post  policemen  throughout 
the  city  school  system.  Many  schools  have 
stopped  dealing  in  cash,  requiring  students 
to  pay  for  supplies  and  other  items  costing 
more  than  a  dollar  by  check  or  money  order. 

"It  used  to  be  that  holdup  students  would 
use  their  fists;  then  came  knives;  now  it's 
guns,"  said  George  Rhodes,  a  member  of  the 
D.C.  school  board.  "Not  that  there  have  been 
that  many  incidents,  but  it's  the  fear  that 
parents  and  teachers  must  live  imder  that 
is  most  troublescsne." 

School  principals,  anxious  to  protect  the 
reputations  of  their  institutions,  tend  to 
mlnltnlze  the  problem.  William  J.  Saunders, 
principal  at  Eastern  High  School  (2,400 
students  including  Just  three  whites) , 
says  violence  Is  not  a  major  problem" 
In  the  school.  Yet  several  thousands 
dollars  worth  of  football  equipment  has 
been  stolen,  and  police  officer  Sherman 
Smart  says  there  have  been  three  alleged 
rapes  In  and  around  the  school  since  Sep- 
tember. As  Officer  Smart  talks  to  a  reporter, 
a  photographer's  agent  Joins  in  to  complain 
that  he  has  visited  the  school  twice  to  take 
orders  for  class  pictures  and  has  been  robbed 
of  his  receipts  both  times. 

Not  even  the  churches  are  spared.  At  the 
Vermont  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  the  collec- 
tion plate  was  stolen  by  Intruders  in  full  view 
of  the  parishioners.  Says  Charles  Warren,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Greater  Washmgton 
Council  of  Churches: 

"Some  churches  have  begun  to  lock  their 
doors  at  11  ajn.  on  Sunday  for  the  worship 
service.  Some  have  policemen  at  the  service 
during  the  offering.  Some  have  canceled  eve- 
ning activities  or  rescheduled  them  for  the 
afternoons." 

The  National  Presbyterian  Church  has 
moved  from  its  60-year  location  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  White  Bouse  to  a  new  site 
three  miles  farther  out.  The  Rev.  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson  calls  the  new  location  "the  quiet- 
est zone  In  Washington,"  but  vandalism  Is  as 
bad  at  the  new  church  as  at  the  old  one. 
According  to  Mr.  Elson,  the  vandalism  has 
Included  "obscenity  on  chapel  pillars,  de- 
struction In  the  church  hall  and  lights  pil- 
fered and  broken." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Foro)  ,  for  today  through  this 
weelg,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Watkins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  through 
February  17,  on  the  account  of  death  in 
family. 

Mr.  Kleppe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FuQUA) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Klu- 
czYNSKi),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  accotmt  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  smy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caftery)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
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Mr.  Wacgonwih.  for  60  minut«s,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes  on  Febru- 
ary 19  ^^ 

Mr.  RosiKTHAL.  for  30  mmutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  for  60  minutes, 
on  Februar>-  24. 

I  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis"  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material :  > 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Thursday.  February  26. 

Mr.  Stucer  of  Wisconsin,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. ; 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to. 

Mr.  Sixes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  four  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I    . 

Mr.  BROOMriELo.  ' 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr  Hastings. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr  RoBisoM. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENCEL. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Bush.  i 

Mr.  Widnall.  ' 

Mr.  Quix. 

Mr.  Cotjchlih. 

Mr.  McClure. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caitery)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  lnstan<«s. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Schetter  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Bollinc. 

Mr.  Otttncer  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Owgb  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Minish  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 


Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  three  insUnces. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Matsxtnaga. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Satterfield. 

Mr.  Chappell  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Leccett  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hcbert. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminiitration.  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8664.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  flag  officers  who  may  serve 
on  certain  selection  boards  In  the  Navy 
and  In  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  are 
eligible  to  serve  on  selection  boards  consid- 
ering Reserves  for  promotion: 

H.R.  9485  An  act,  to  remove  the  tlO.(X)0 
limit  on  deposits  under  section  1035  of  title 
10.  Cnlted  SUtes  Code,  in  the  case  of  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  a  prlsi- 
oner  of  war.  missing  In  action,  or  In  a  de- 
tained status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict: 

H.R.  B564.  An  act  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  assistant 
directors  of  the  Marine  Corps  Band:  and 

H.R.  11548.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  naval  flight  officers 
to  be  eligible  to  command  certain  naval  ac- 
tivities and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.>,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  17,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1838.  A  letter  from  the  AMlstant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  support  furnished  from  mili- 
tary functions  appropriations  for  certain 
countries,  for  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1970.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 638  of  Public  Law  91-171;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1639.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the 
Army  General  Staff  on  December  31.  1968, 
pursuant    to    the    provisions    of    10    U.S.C. 


3031 1  c);   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1640.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (R.  &  D. ) ,  transmitting 
a  report  on  research  and  development  con- 
tracts for  t50,0(X)  or  more  awarded  during  the 
period  July  1,  1969-December  31,  1969,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  Public 
Law  557.  sad  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1641.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtea,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  questionable  aspects  concerning  in- 
form.iUon  presented  to  the  Congress  on  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  San  Luis 
unit.  Central  Valley  project.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, Department  of  the  Interior:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1642.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  transmitting  the  Uth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  86-380:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1643.  A  letter  from  the  national  dlrect<»'. 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  transmitting  the 
audited  financial  statement  for  the  period 
January-September  1969.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  988.  approved 
August  6.  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1644.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  1970  annual  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-599;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1645.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  351  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
so  as  to  clarify  the  Intent  to  Include  vac- 
cines, blood,  blood  components,  and  aller- 
genic products  among  the  biological  prod- 
ucu  which  must  meet  licensing  require- 
ments of  this  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

1646.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
activities  under  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  during  fiscal  year  1969,  pxir- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-765;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1647.  A  letter  from  the  president  and 
chairman.  Little  League  Baseball.  Inc..  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  for  the  year  1969, 
Including  the  audit  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  14(b)  of  PubUc  Law 
88-378;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1648.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1649.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

leSO.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and  Im- 
prove the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  aid 
In  the  development  of  integrated,  effective, 
consumer-oriented  health  care  systems  by 
extending  and  Improving  regional  medical 
programs,  supporting  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  public  health  services  and  health 
services  development  on  a  State  and  area- 
wide  level,  promoting  research  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  health  care  delivery, 
encouraging  experimentation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  local.  State,  or  regional 
health  care  delivery  systems,  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  national  health  survey,  (aclU- 
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tatlng  the  development  of  comparable  health 
Information  and  statistics  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1651.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  on 
possible  alternative  uses  of  the  resources  of 
the  Big  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River. 
Ky.  and  Tenn.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  218,  PubUc  Law  90-483;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1652.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the  53d 
annual  report  of  the  Commission,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  832  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLOOD :  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  15931.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-840).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,      j 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIT.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALBERT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Jaxman,  Mr.  Belches,  Mr. 
Emondson,  and  Mr.  Camp)  : 

H.R  15866.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 26,  1959,  with  respect  to  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO:       | 

H.R.  16867.  A  bUl  to  amelMl  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15- 
percent  increase  In  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  16868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat  220),  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

HJt.  15869.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15- 
percent  Increase  in  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  15870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  15871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  Its  duration,  provide  for 
national  standards  of  ambient  air  quality, 
exp>edlte  enforcement  of  air  pollution  control 
standards,  authorize  regulations  of  fuels  and 
fuel  additives,  provide  for  improved  controls 
over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  establish  stand- 
ards applicable  to  dangerous  emissions  from 
stationary  sources,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


B.B..  15872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  15873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 

Works  

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 

H.R.  15874.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Ck>llege 
Benefit  System  of  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  BtrxroN,  and  Mr.  Bing- 
ham) : 

H.R.  15875.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  not  less  than  seven  regional  law 
enforcement  academies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.R.  15876.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  15877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  which  air  carriers  will  be 
required  to  reserve  a  section  of  each  pas- 
senger-carrying aircraft  for  passengers  who 
desire  to  smoke;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gilbert)  : 

HJl.  15878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  national  program 
of  basic  Income  benefits  to  Individuals  and 
famlUes  in  need  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJl.  15879.  A    bUl    to    authorize    the    dU- 
posal  of  tungsten  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

HJl.  15880.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
to  assist  them  In  establishing  special  de- 
partments and  programs  In  the  field  of  fam- 
Uy  practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  In  the  field  of  family  med- 
icine; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CODCHLIN)  : 
H.R.  15881.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16  per- 
cent Increase  in  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method  of  computing  interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOREMAN:  

HJl.  15882.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJl.  15883.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  advance  payments  to 
producers  under  the  feed  grain  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSB3: 
H.R.  15884.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  Insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  15885.  A  blU  to  Include  firefighters 
within  the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  employees  engaged 
in  certain  hazardous  occupations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJl.  15886.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  X5887.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  maUlng 
of  absentee  voting  matter  free  of  postage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

lC6. 

By    Mr.     MIKVA     (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Waloie)  : 

HJl.  15888.  A  bUl  to  assist  In  reducing 
crime  by  requiring  speedy  trials  In  cases  of 
persons  charged  with  violations  of  Federal 
criminal  laws,  to  strengthen  controls  over 
dangerous  defendants  released  prlw  to  trial, 
to  provide  means  for  effective  supervision  and 
control  of  such  defendants,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  15889.  A  bill  to  assist  In  combating 
crime  by  reducing  the  Incidence  of  recidi- 
vism, providing  Improved  Federal,  State,  and 
local  correctional  facilities  and  services, 
strengthening  administration  of  Federal  cor- 
rections, strengthening  control  over  proba- 
tioners, parolees,  and  persons  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 

HJl.  15890.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  15891.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  15892.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  boating  safety  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
P'lsherles. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols: 

HJl.  16893.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16-per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 

HJl.  15804.   A  bin   to  revise  the   Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  otlier  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.   ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  15895.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  programs 
of  assistance  to  the  States  and  localities  for 
comprehensive  health  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  15896.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  16897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1964  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  quaUfied  higher  education  fund 
estabUsbed  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   STKKS: 

HJl.  15898.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  grade  of  Ueuten- 
ant  general  for  an  officer  serving  as  the  Chief 
of  the  Army  Reserve,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15899.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  grade  of  Ueuten- 
ant  general  for  an  officer  serving  as  the  Chief 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WTATT  (for  himself  and  Mr 

FOLET)  : 

HJl.  16900.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Cominls- 
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ment  Operation*. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  Railroad 

HR  15901  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  R«iiw«w 
H.R.  *=**"';"„.  ,937  to  provide  a  16-per- 
lUllrement  *«=»  ^^ /^^i^J^  and  to  change 
cent  increwe  ^^J^^^^  ^terest  on  In- 
the  method  ^'^ .^'^P^  retirement  ac- 
rur''"  tt  STmSSTon  intemat.  and 
^reign  Comx^-^^  of  VUjnl.^^ 

HR.  159(«.  A  bill  to  '^^^^^il^^ot^T. 
united  Stat«  ^„f  :,^,rc^k'n:S^' di^STu- 
sons  who  me  of  «r,tnam  to  educational 
ties  l«c^, '°  JJ^^rsued  by  corre- 
.•jSSTn^;  '^  tr^m^lU-  on  Veterans' 

^•^k,    Mr    FAUX)N    (by    requeat)     (for 
"'hlSelf  ^Mr.   BLATNiK   (by  re- 

mental  W^-^^^iA^^Seat  t^""-  ""* 
arcing  of  :;?-^.''^''^e  committee  on 
for   other   purposes,    to   tne 

P"*'"«=  Yi^  K  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
HR.  15904.  A  b»"  «;  "^  .mended,  to 
water  PoUutlon  f«^'°\i,'^  "ofthe  con- 
provide  fl^f^J^^'S^^nt  faclUUes.  and 
structton  of  ''"^^  ,*Tbe  Committee  on 
for   other   purposes,    to  the   w>mx«. 

Public  Worta.  amend  the  Federal 

BH.  15905.  A  bill  W  am«         amended: 
Water  Pollution  Control  AcV  as  am 

S*^;  committee  on  ^^^S^^-Se  Federal 
HJl.   15906.   A  to"»  ,»°  *Tcf   as   amended. 
Water  Pollution  Ctaijrol   Acv   •»  ""^ 
ZZ  Committee  o?Publlc  Worlu. 
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B^y^T   i^A  (f-or  himself.  Mr.  J*- 

«Miij  and  Mr.  WaU)i»)  :  .^   _ 

HR    iS^ZAblUtoamendtheOmal^ 

?^t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H...'75JS.""b^^-  -^VJSlbUme'S 

full  P-V^PS°.^Ji\ri^^nSSSve'rule- 

the  Judiciary. 

„o  ^f.^o  A^l  to  amend  the  act  of 
ju?v  2  Si  to  m^^^the  navigation  e.^- 
SL'^iSed  b,  the  ^f  ^Sr^^T^aTd'. 
•P«=*  **»  ,T*^™m«  o^i^^Servlces. 
''^  *Sy1^  ^^SS'^V^xas  (^  rnrn^i;. 
54r    ABADi,   B4r.   AvmBi,   Mr.   B*«n'0- 

5^  ^-"''Mr^kK^^'Sr"  O^: 
wliiM«scHMnrT.  Mr  Hn.»rosKJ.  Mr. 

S^^iTtfoNTOOM-T.   Mr.   ROBOTS. 

Sr'Rom,r.rsH,  Mr  ^^^^"-ij^ 
SATmnxu),  Mr  Satlo*,  Mr.  Scott. 
S^^L^  of  California,  and  Mr. 

-o    iSjTf  I'wU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

V^S.  ^S^U.  "c^?  - --g-to^a^Tnt-S 
income  limitations  ,'^i*^,^/,^Tlndem- 

S  Ihe^^tnlttee  on  Veterans'  Affair.. 

H^^yS  rSTTn-tore  the  right  and 
fr2fam  of'c»>rtce;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 

""""l^^iJ^'^S^AIX  (by  re<,u«t): 

W5fr   ^S-oL-pTd-^o^^^ 

H^-xi"rir:^d''^^A«-^"- 

H^?59U.  A°b?uTi^  U«.  39.  XTntt«, 


SUtes  Code,  to  permit  the  mailing  by  super 
^r.  of  elections  and  other  •l**""'^  »""» "T*: 
ties  of  county  and  city  govemmenU  In  the 
slTe^  State,  without  cost  to  "^o- Bovern- 
ments  of  official  election  noUces  and  Infor- 
Sluon^d  inquiries  designed  to  faclllta^ 
^ting  regutratlon  and  the  maintenance  of 
current  voter  registration  lUU.  andfor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl  15916  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29    1888.  reUtlng  to  the  prevention  of  ob- 
structive and  injurious  deposiu  In  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  to  provide  for  the  ^^rmixxa.- 
tlon  of  certain  licenses  and  permits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BAYLOR: 
HR.  16918.  A  blU  to  amend  t»»«,I^'^.^ 
Water  Conservation  Fund   Act  of   !»»•  " 
amended,   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
HR  16917.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States  Code  so  as  to   provide  that 
monthly    socUl    security    benefit    Pay^"" 
and  annuity  and  pension  Pay°»«°'".,"°***?^ 
tSe   Railroad  Retirement  Act  of   1937^1 
not  be  included  as  income  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  eligibility  for  a  veterans  or 
widows  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJt  16931.   A   bin   making   approprlatloM 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Educauon.   and  Welfare,   and   "'•^'^^  »«<!?- 
des.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Bir.  COWOER: 
HJ  Res  1082.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
united  States  relative  to  equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H  con.  Res.  508.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
united  SUtes  should  seU  Israel  aircraft  nec- 
essary for  Israel's  defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 

H    R«    838.  Resloutlon  to  provide  addl- 

tio^  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  InvMtU 

»Uon  and  study  authorized  by  House  Reeo- 

mtloS  47:  to  the  Commltt««  on  House  Ad- 

ministration.         

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H  R«  837.  Resolution  authorizes  trans- 
fer of  $20,000  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  payment  of  mileage  for  Mem- 
bers: to  the  committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


By  Mr.  HASTINOS:  ,      ,   ,^, 

HJl  16923  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dale 
WllUam  Swain;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HR  15924.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruno 
OaglloU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
H  R  15926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ming 
Derek  Chan,  his  wife.  Belle  Chan,  and  their 
two  daughters.  Evelyn  and  Jeannle;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY:  ^     ,  „, 

HR  16928.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Kim 
Sun-Cho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  UTT: 
H  R  16927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronnie 
B    (Mallt)  Morris  and  Henry  B.  (Mallt)  Mor- 
rls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WHTrt: 
HR  16928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dewey 
R  Hicks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 
H  R.  16929.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain.  Ga.. 
depleting  American  heroes  of  the  past;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
HJl.  15930.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  oommemoraUon  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain. 
Oa     depleting  American  heroes  of  the  past; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  &  Currency. 
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PRIVATE  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HR.   15918.  A  bin  for  thereUef  of  cer- 
tain Armed  Forces  P«"««^«'  *°<' „^^^^  j„ 
lan  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

*"*''*^By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl  15919.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ounvantray  Klrchnad  Doahl;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee   on    the    Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  MassachusetU : 
HJl  16920   A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  L. 
!>;*   to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOREMAN : 
H  R  15921.  A  bin  to  reimburse  certain  per- 
sons for  amounts  contributed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  OUB8ER: 
HJl  16922    A  bill   for   the  reUef  of  l^la 
Meesln    BeU;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

298   By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  relative  to  extending 
the  services  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstra-     3 
tlon  to  the  farmers  of  the  Trust  Territory  of    • 
the  Padflc   Islands;    to   the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  .  ^  . 

297  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  Issuing 
a  postage  stamp  commemorating  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  Peace  Arch;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

298.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Cotirt 
of  the  Ocmmonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  increasing  the  pensions  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

299.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
aUve  to  simplifying  the  retirement  Income 
sections  of  the  Individual  Income  tax  re- 
turns; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

300  Also  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  a  Federal-State  tax  sharing  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

301  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  increasing  the  exemption  for  de- 
pendents on  the  personal  Income  tax;  to 
toe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me«ms. 

302  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of't^e  tSTti  Of  Hawaii,  relative  to  sss^stlng 
the  Conitress  of  Micronesia  and  Trust  Terrt- 
S^  of  the^aclfic  islands:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  said  Insular  Affairs. 


li 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  Uie  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

391  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
New  England  AFU-CIO  Council,  Bangor, 
Maine,  relative  to  providing  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  power  f  «"*"ng 
system;    to   the   Committee   on   ApproprU- 

"sm".  AlK).  petition  of  the  Rlghettl  High 


Chapter  of  the  Junior  Statesmen  of  America, 
Santa  Maria.  CaUf.,  relative  to  lowering  the 
eUglblUty  age  for  Members  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


393.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York, 
Pa.,  relative  to  citizenship  qualifications  of 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


394.  Also,  petition  of  Daniel  J.  Condon, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


SENATE— ^oitrfai/,  February  16,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God.  ancient  of  days,  yet 
ever  new;  to  whose  mind  the  past  and 
the  future  meet  in  the  eternal  now,  we 
creatures  of  time  and  space,  to  whom  the 
past  is  soon  forgotten  and  from  whom 
the  future  is  veiled,  pause  once  more 
for  light  upon  our  pilgrim  way.  Thou  art 
infinite  and  we  are  finite.  Yet  Thou  art 
nearer  thtm  we  know  or  even  dream,  for 
Thy  light  has  ever  been  upon  the  path- 
way of  man,  from  womb  to  tomb,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Gk)d  our  Father  give  us  strength  for 
each  hour,  wisdom  for  the  next  step, 
faith  to  live  1  day  at  a  time,  endurtmce 
to  persevere  for  the  coming  kingdom. 
Make  us  heirs  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister.  Keep  this  Nation  Thou  hast 
given  us  under  Thy  protection  and  this 
Senate  under  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  10,  1970,  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  reported  favorably,  without 
amendment,  on  February  13,  1970,  the 
bill  (S.  3274)  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Recognition  and  Enforce- 
ment of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards,  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  91-702)  there- 
on, which  bill  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar and  the  report  was  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  10,  1970,  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  reported  favorably,  without 
reservation,  on  February  13,  1970,  Ex- 
ecutive A,  91st  Congress,  first  session,  the 
Convention  Establishing  the  World  In- 
tellectual Property  Organization,  signed 
at  Stockholm  on  July  14,  1967.  and  the 
Paris  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  as  revised  at  Stock- 
holm on  July  14,  1967,  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  91-13)  thereon,  which  con- 
vention was  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  and  the  report  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
oxvi ail— Part  8 


of  Tuesday,  February  10,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  legislative  calendar,  under  rule 
Vm,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
February  11,  1970,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  1438) 
for  the  relief  of  Yau  Ming  Chinn  (Gon 
Ming  Loo). 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDA-nON— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  tujtivlties  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  essential  in  increasing 
the  nation's  fund  of  scientific  Icnowledge, 
providing  science  training  for  our 
youth,  and  harnessing  the  forces  of 
science  for  the  good  of  our  citizens.  I 
am  today  submitting  to  the  Congress 
the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Foundation,  which  tells  of  significant 
accomplishments  in  Fiscal  Year  1969. 

In  that  twelve-month  period,  the 
Foundation  provided  $225  million  to  sup- 
port scientific  research  in  every  State  of 
the  Union;  it  invested  more  than  $106 
million  to  improve  science  education  at 
every  level  from  elementary  school 
through  the  university;  and  it  supported 
the  improvement  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  through  development- 
related  grants  totaling  more  than  $50 
million. 


All  of  these  investments  will,  I  am 
confident,  produce  important  benefits 
for  our  society.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  a  number  of  such  benefits  were  real- 
ized In  Fiscal  Year  1969  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  Foundation  programs.  As  we  go 
forward  into  the  decade  of  the  70s,  the 
role  of  science  will  surely  become  more 
and  more  important  in  the  search  for 
solutions  to  our  problems  and  in  the  ef- 
fort to  enhance  our  environment. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  16,  1970. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages frQm  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartiett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bin  (H.R.  3786)  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  additional  funds 
necessary  for  acquisition  of  land  at  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  temi>ore: 

HJt.  8664.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  flag  officers  who  may  serve 
on  certain  selection  boards  In  the  Navy  and 
In  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  are  eUglble  to 
serve  on  selection  boards  considering  Re- 
serves for  promotion; 

HJt.  94S5.  An  act  to  remove  the  $10,000 
limit  on  deposits  under  section  1035  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  In  the  case  of  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  pris- 
oner of  war.  missing  In  action,  or  In  a  de- 
tained status  diulng  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

HJl.  9564.  An  act  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  assistant 
directors  of  the  Marine  C^rps  Band;  and 

H.R.  11548.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  naval  flight  officers  to 
be  eligible  to  command  certain  naval  activi- 
ties and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  (HJl.  3786)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  neces- 
sary for  acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California, 
was  read  twice  by  its  tiUe  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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DESIGNATION    OP   SENATOR   BUR- 
DICK    TO    READ    WASHINOTON8 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  be- 
hall  of  the  Vice  President,  and  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  January  24. 
1901     the    Chair    appoints    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  tMr. 
BuRDicK)  to  read  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  on  February  23,  1970. 
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LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments in  relation  to  the  transacUon  of 
routine  morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SIX  CHILDREN.  SAME  FAMILY.  AS- 
SIGNED TO  FIVE  DIFFERENT 
SCHOOLS 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  presently  engaged  In  debate 
over  the  uniform  application  of  Federal 
laws  and  court  decrees  relating  to  deseg- 
regation of  public  schools. 

We  have  seen  in  the  South,  and  in 
the  South  alone,  students  assigned  to 
schools  they  do  not  want  to  attend  and 
should  not  have  to  attend  because  of 
the  great  distance  of  the  schools  from 
their  homes.  We  have  had  faculty  mem- 
bers assigned  to  schools  against  their  will 
on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  ratios  that,  in 
some  InsUnces.  have  had  to  be  met  by 
establishing  some  sort  of  a  lottery  sys- 
tem. 

All  this  Is  being  done  In  accordance 
with  the  notion  of  some  Federal  bureau- 
crat or  some  Federal  court  that  racial 
imbalance  must  be  overcome  at  all  costs. 
I  submit  that  all  this  is  being  done  to 
the  name  of  a  constitutional  require- 
ment that  does  not  exist,  and  to  the 
name  of  laws  that  do  not  exist.  In  fact.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  law.  Section  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  to  two  par- 
tlcvilar  Instances,  section  401(b)  and 
section  407(a)(2),  specifically  prohibits 
the  assignment  or  transportation  of  stu- 
dents from  one  school  to  another  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance. 

Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1954  was  eminently  clear  In  Its  pro- 
hibition against  the  assignment  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  Court  said  we  had  to  be  color- 
bltod.  Now.  school  systems  to  the  South 
are  told  they  must  be  color  conscious. 
They  are  required  to  do  exactly  what  the 
Supreme  Court  said  they  could  not  do 
15  years  ago — that  Is,  assign  student*  to 
certato  schools  because  they  happen  to 
be  white  or  they  happen  to  be  black. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  a  letter  the  other 
day  from  a  mother  to  LaGrange,  Ga.. 
which  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attentton 


of  the  Senate.  Her  case  graphically  Ulus- 
trates  the  chaos  and  confusion  that  is 
being  wrought  in  Georgia  and  through- 
out all  the  South.  It  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  absurd  the  desegregation 
Issue  has  become. 

It  also  shows  how  schools  are  betog 
made  instruments  of  somebody's  idea  of 
social  reform,  at  the  expense  of  educa- 
tion. I  present  it  to  the  Senate  today  as 
an  appalling  but  true  example  of  what 
many  of  us  have  been  talking  about  to 
the  Senate,  not  only  to  recent  days,  but 
for  several  years. 

This  LaGrange  mother  has  six  chil- 
dren. When  school  begins  next  faU,  three 
of  them  will  be  In  grammar  school.  Three 
of  them  will  be  In  Junior  high  school. 

The  grammar  school  closest  to  her 
home  Is  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  away.  In 
fact,  the  children  can  see  that  school 
from  their  front  porch.  The  closest  Jun- 
ior high  school  Is  1.2  miles  from  home. 
These  then  are  their  neighborhood 
schools. 

Under  a  plan  for  overcoming  racial  im- 
balance to  the  LaGrange  school  system. 
to  be  implemented  to  September  1970. 
to  keeptog  with  high  and  mighty  orders 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  a  most  ridiculous  sit- 
uation will  come  to  pass. 

This  lady's  six  children  will  be  as- 
signed to  attend  five  different  schools. 

The  grammar  school  assignments  for 
the  three  younger  children  are  as  fol- 
lows: A  girl,  age  7.  will  be  sent  to  a 
school  2.7  miles  away;  a  boy,  age  9,  will 
be  sent  to  a  school  1.2  miles  away:  and 
a  boy,  age  11,  will  be  sent  to  a  school 
seven-tenths  of  a  mile  away. 

Thus,  the  three  grammar  school  chil- 
dren, who  ought  to  be  attendtog  the  same 
school  to  their  own  neighborhood  will 
be  split  up.  The  school  they  should  go  to 
is  only  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  away.  Only 
the  U -year-old  boy  will  be  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  that  school.  His  brother 
and  sister  will  be  going  to  two  other 
different  schools. 

The  youngest  girl,  who  Is  only  7  and 
who  Is  accustomed  to  attendtog  school 
with  her  older  brothers,  will  be  sent  to  a 
school  almost  3  miles  away. 

The  Junior  high  school  assignments  for 
the  other  three  children  are  as  follows: 
A  girl,  age  13.  will  be  sent  to  a  school  1.3 
miles  away  and  two  boys,  ages  14  and  IS, 
will  be  sent  to  a  school  4.7  miles  away. 

Thus,  only  one  of  the  three  Junior  high 
school  children  will  be  gotog  to  their  own 
neighborhood  school.  The  other  two  will 
be  sent  almost  5  miles  away. 

This  mother  Is  not  yet  certato  whether 
her  children  will  be  bused,  whether  she 
will  have  to  send  them  to  school  by  taxi 
cab,  or  whether  she  will  have  to  drive 
all  over  the  city  herself.  The  city  of 
LaGrange  has  neither  school  bus  service 
nor  a  city  transit  system.  Local  school 
authorities  are  not  certato  whether 
school  buses  will  be  provided  next 
September. 

Thus,  as  if  the  situation  were  not  bad 
enough,  this  mother  is  also  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  get  her 
children  to  school. 

Under  local  cab  rates.  It  would  cost 
her  $12  to  $16  a  week  for  her  four  chil- 
dren who  will  be  assigned  to  schools  away 


from  their  neighborhood.  This  lady 
works  as  a  nurse  to  a  doctor's  oflBcer. 
Her  husband  serves  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Ftorce  to  Taiwan.  Cab  fares  plus  lunch 
money  would  take  a  sizable  chunk  out  of 
her  modest  weekly  salary. 

If  she  elected  to  take  the  chUdren  to 
school  herself  In  her  automobile — which 
would  interfere  with  her  regular  worktog 
hours,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  she 
would  have  to  log  to  a  total  of  22  miles 

a  day. 

I  want  to  reiterate.  This  Is  no  hypo- 
thetical case.  This  Is  an  actual  example 
of  how  plans  are  betog  made  to  dispatch 
six  children  from  the  same  family  to 
five  different  schools. 

I  ask.  what  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  edu- 
cation or  the  constitutional  prohibition, 
which  we  all  understand,  against  segre- 
gation of  the  races? 


LAOS— THE  GROWING  U.S. 
PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  media  this  morning  announced 
that  "400  U.S.  planes  yesterday  attacked 
to  Laos."  emphaslztog  that  the  primary 
Urgets  of  these  attacks  were  far  away 
from  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU;  and  over 
recent  days  the  news  media  have  been 
carrying  reports  of  US.  fighter-bombers 
Uking  part  In  the  flghttog  around  the 
Plato  of  Jars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
Ucle  entiUed  "U.S.  Jets  Join  Laos  BatUe," 
written  by  George  Esper  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Post  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1970.  be  prtoted  to  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarits. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  a  month  ago.  January  20  to  be 
exact,  the  State  Department  spokesman, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  stated: 

There  has  been  some  Increase  In  OgbUng 
(In  Laos)  and  In  the  level  of  activity  ini- 
tiated by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet 
Lao  forces,  particularly  In  the  Plalne  des 
Jarres  area.  But  one  could  say  generally  m 
Laos.  And  we  are  concerned  about  It. 

If  we  are  to  believe  these  stories,  the 
secret  war  to  Laos  and  our  role  In  It  are 
growing.  But,  to  an  issue  that  tovolves 
both  the  lives  of  our  men  and  our  treas- 
ure, should  we  be  limited  to  spoon-fed 
unofficial  reports? 

Nearly  4  months  ago,  October  22,  the 
Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad  ftolshed 
its  hearings  on  Laos;  but  the  publica- 
tion of  these  hearings  has  been  held  up 
to  effort  to  obtain  enough  of  this  Infor- 
mation released  to  the  public  so  to  make 
said  release  a  meaningful  report  of  our 
diplomatic,  military,  and  economic  activ- 
ities with  respect  to  that  country;  and 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  In  a  meeting 
with  State  Department  officials,  we  will 
make  another  effort  to  that  end. 

Only  with  that  information  can  the 
public  discuss.  Judge,  and  then  support 
administration  policy. 

To  conttoue  to  veil  American  activities 
In  Laos  behtod  an  official  cloak  of  se- 
crecy, while  permitting  unofficial  leaks  to 
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the  news  media,  can  only  lead  to  prob- 
lems comparable  to  those  which  devel- 
oped during  the  past  administration. 

President  Nixon  focused  with  percep- 
tion on  that  problem  last  November  when 
he  told  a  nationwide  audience: 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
deep  division  in  this  nation  about  Vietnam  Is 
that  many  Amertcans  have  lost  confldence  In 
what  their  government  has  told  them  about 
cur  policy.  The  American  people  cannot  and 
should  not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which 
Involves  the  overriding  Issues  of  war  and 
peace  unless  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
policy. 


ExHiBrr  A 
U.S.  Jets  Join  Laos  Battle 
(By  George  Esper) 
Saicon. — Scores  of  American  fighter-bomb- 
ers   are    flying    direct   combat    support    for 
Laotian  government  troops  under  attack  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces  around  the  Plain  of 
Jars.  Informed  sources  In  Saigon  said  today. 

They  said  the  missions  originate  from  half 
a  dozen  bases  In  Thailand,  and  implied  that 
some  may  be  using  the  Da  Nang  Air  Base  In 
South  Vietnam  and  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  car- 
riers in  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 

The  stepped-up  air  effort  In  support  of 
Laotian  ground  troops  will  not  detract  from 
the  300  to  400  sorties  a  day  being  flown 
against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  the  sources 
said.  Bombing  sorties  are  being  flown  around 
the  clock  to  meet  the  requirements  of  both 
missions. 

Although  President  Nixon  said  last  fall 
that  American  bombers  are  attempting  to 
"Interdict"  the  movement  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  supplies  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trail,  the  U.S.  has  never  pubUcly 
admitted  that  Its  planes  fly  direct  combat 
support  for  Laotian  forces. 

Sources  said  North  Vietnamese  troops  had 
captured  at  least  eight  outposts  around  the 
Junction  of  Route  7  and  Route  71  near  Nong 
Pet  at  the  northeastern  edge  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars. 

"These  are  strong  points  on  the  hills  that 
overlook  the  roads."  said  one  source.  "They 
are  the  controlling  elements  for  getting  onto 
the  plain  by  road.  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
captured  most  of  them,  but  they  still  do  not 
have  unrestricted  access." 

Most  of  the  American  tmmblng  raids  were 
concentrated  near  the  Junction  of  highways 
7  and  71,  the  two  major  North  Vietnamese 
Infiltration  routes. 

Sources  said  North  Vietnamese  had  suffered 
"heavy  casualties.  Including  76  troops  killed 
In  one  battle."  These  sources,  sympathetic  to 
the  Laotian  government,  described  the  losses 
of  Lao  government  forces  as  "light." 

"There  Is  no  single  action  I  know  of  where 
there  has  been  a  significant  number  of 
Laotian  casualties,"  said  one  source. 

Most  of  the  outposts  overrun  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  manned  by  squad  and  pla- 
toon-sized Laotian  government  units. 

OFFENSIVE   LATTNCHED 

The  U.8.  Embassy  in  Laos  reported  that  the 
long-expected  North  Vietnamese  offensive  in 
the  Plain  of  Jars  area  had  begun. 

"I  think  the  enemy  will  put  on  more  pres- 
sure." said  one  source.  "This  looks  like  a 
three-month  operation." 

The  source  Indicated  that  government 
forces  would  not  attempt  to  hold  the  Plain 
of  Jars,  but  would  fight  delaying  actions  and 
try  to  Inflict  heavy  casualties  on  the  North 
Vietnamese. 


THE  NUCLEAR  VEIL  AND  THE  RIGHT 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  some  extraordinarily 
dlsturbirg  Information,  which  to  the  best 


of  my  knowledge,  was  not  known  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate;  and  which  could 
have  major  impact,  not  only  on  our  fu- 
ture relationship  with  various  coim- 
tries — Includtog  the  other  superpower— 
but  also  on  our  national  security. 

I  thereupon  asked  the  able  counsel  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Se- 
curity Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad,  Mr.  Roland  Paul,  to  examtoe  in 
depth,  the  extent  of  any  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  to  where,  and  on  what 
terms,  various  nuclear  agreements  with 
various  countries  were  known  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

After  a  thorough  tovestlgatlon  on  his 
part.  Mr.  Paul  wrote  me  re  same;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  to 
me  be  toserted  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  upon 
receipt  of  this  letter  I  wrote  Chairman 
PuiBRicHT  to  part  as  follows: 

The  attached  letter  from  the  Counsel  of 
the  Commitments  Subcommittee  re  the 
rights  of  the  Foreign  Relations  CMnmlttee 
with  respect  to  information  Incident  to  the 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  In  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  other  Information  In  this 
field,  speaks  for  Itself. 

It  U  my  considered  opinion  that  the  veil 
of  secrecy  drawn  over  the  nuclear  picture 
since  Its  Inception— probably  imnecessary 
since  the  Smythe  Report  of  the  lat«  1940s  and 
certainly  unnecessary  now — Is  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  why  we  have  over  the  past 
20  years  expended  so  much  unnecessary 
money  In  various  mUltary  and  dlplomaUc 
activities. 

As  is  the  case  with  certato  other  prob- 
lems which  have  emerged  in  recent 
months,  agato  it  would  seem  to  come 
down  to  what  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  the  right  to  know 
about  our  foreign  relations,  and  the  com- 
mitments tocident  thereto;  and  also, 
after  prop)er  sanitizatlon  for  security, 
what  the  people  have  the  right  to  know. 
A  thought-provoktog  editorial  on  this 
subject  from  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
of  last  Saturday,  February  14,  reads  to 
part  as  follows : 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  ...  we  have  un- 
dertaken heavy  commitments  In  order  to  base 
nuclear  weapons  abroad.  If  so,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is  entitled  to 
know  what  they  are. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, "Piercing  the  Nuclear  Veil,"  be 
printed  at  this  potot  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PlERCINO  THE  NUCLEAB  VEIL 

In  the  interest  of  broader  Senate  aware- 
ness of  what  our  mlUtary  leaders  are  doing 
and  why.  we  hope  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  press  Its  Inquiry  Into  overseas 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
agreements  under  which  they  have  been  de- 
ployed. 

Senator  Symington,  whose  subcommittee  Is 
doing  such  valuable  work  In  surveying  U.S. 
security  agreements  and  foreign  commit- 
ments, has  posed  a  series  of  questions  about 
nuclear  weapons  which  the  Executive  branch 
is  sure  to  resist  answering  If  It  can.  An  at- 
torney for  his  subcommittee  has  concluded 
that  the  questions  are  constitutionally  prop- 
er and  should  be  answered.  The  committee 


ought  to  force  a  showdown  to  see  that  they 
are. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  Senators 
charged  with  responsibility  in  foreign  poUcy 
should  not  know  In  what  coxmtries  the  XJS. 
has  deployed  nuclear  weapons?  And  why  It 
is  considered  necessary  to  deploy  them  there? 
And  what  agreements  or  commitments  we 
have  made  In  order  to  get  them  so  deployed? 
And  what  security  arrangements  for  the 
weapons  are  In  effect? 

These  are  the  questions  Senator  Symington 
proposes  to  ask.  and  we  think  they  deserve 
answers.  His  subcommittee  contributed  much 
to  an  understanding  of  our  foreign  policy  by 
discovering  how  our  leaders  had  persuaded 
the  Philippines  and  Korea  to  make  token 
contributions  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  •  •  •  we  have  imdertak- 
en  heavy  commitments  In  order  to  base  nu- 
clear weapons  abroad.  If  so,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conmilttee  Is  entitled  to  know 
what  they  are. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  the  Soviets  or  even 
the  Chinese  are  Ignorant  of  these  matters. 
Undoubtedly  they  have  every  nuclear  missile 
pinpointed  and  know  all  about  every  agree- 
ment connected  with  them.  Secrecy  Is  not 
necessary  for  security;  It  serves  only  to  con- 
ceal from  the  American  people  and  their 
Senators  the  full  knowledge  about  our  for- 
eign commitments  they  ought  to  have. 

E^XHIBIT  A 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington,  B.C..  January  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Stdart  Symington, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on   U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  You  have  asked  me. 
as  Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  United 
States   Security   Agreements    and    Commit- 
ments Abroad  of  the  Senate  Conmilttee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  to  give  the  Subcommittee 
my  opinion  whether  the  E^xecutlve  Branch  Is 
legally   obligated    to    answer   the   following 
questions  posed  by  the  Subcommittee  with 
respect  to   the  deployment  by  the  United 
States  of  nuclear  weapons  abroad: 

1.  In  what  countries  has  the  United  States 
deployed  nuclear  weapons  abroad? 

2.  In  each  case  why  Is  It  considered  nec- 
essary to  have  these  nuclear  weapons  de- 
ployed in  the  respective  covmtrles  In  ques- 
tion? 

3.  What  agreements  or  understandings, 
written  or  oral,  have  been  entered  Into  with 
the  countries  where  these  weapons  are  or 
have  been  deployed? 

4.  What  are  the  arrangements  that  exist 
for  maintaining  the  security  of  these  weap- 
ons? 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  basic  Constitu- 
tional principles  reqxilre  the  Executive 
Branch  to  answer  such  questions. 

This  Issue  goes  to  the  fundamental  rela- 
tionship between  the  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive Branches.  Congress,  through  Its 
committees,  has  the  Constitutional  author- 
ity to  Investigate  any  matter  within  Its  leg- 
islative competence.'  The  concepts  of  both 
Separation  of  Powers  and  Checks  and  Bal- 
ances are  Implicit  In  the  Constitution.  This 
means  that,  unlike  in  the  British  system,  the 
continuation  of  the  Executive  Branch  as  an 
effective  separate  organ  of  our  Government 
Is  Constitutionally  protected,  but  its  func- 
tions are  only  those  explicitly  or  Implicitly 
entrusted  to  it  by  the  Constitution.'  €uid 
the  exercise  of  Its  powers  are  necessarily 
limited  by  the  legislative,  treaty  and  ap- 
propriation powers  of  the  Congress.*  It 
should  be  self-evident  that  prompt,  full  and 
forthright  disclosure  to  the  Congress, 
through  the  proper  committees,  must  be 
presumed  under  these  Constitutional  prln- 
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dples.  especially  where  the  lnfonn»tlon 
sought,  relating  m  It  does  to  agreements  and 
understandings  with  foreign  countries,  la 
clearly  of  the  sort  which  the  Executive 
Branch  has  a  basic  obUgaUon  to  reveal  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*.* 
It  Is  not  discretionary  with  the  Executive 
Branch  to  determine  what  will  be  given  to 
the  Congress  and  what  will  not:  otherwise 
the  Congress  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Executl\-e  Branch,  which  was  not  Intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  ConstltuUon.»  ThU 
point  Is  supported  by  holdings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  refusing  to  recog:nlze  such  a  dU- 
cretlon  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Branch 
to  withhold  Information  from  the  courts* 

Although  not  themselves  constituting 
what  the  law  la,  the  cases  In  American  his- 
tory In  which  the  ExecuUve  Branch  has  re- 
fused Information  to  the  Congress  and  ex- 
plained In  detail  Ita  reasons  for  doing  so 
give  some  indication  of  the  types  of  situa- 
tions In  which  the  foregoing  principles  have 
been  applied  Whether  these  principles 
were  correctly  applied  in  such  Instances  or 
not.  this  request  for  Information  by  your 
Subcommittee  Is  not  such  as  to  raise  the 
Issues  which  entitled  the  Executive  Branch. 
In  Its  view,  to  withhold  information  In  those 
earlier  cases.  The  historical  cases  usually 
cited  in  a  discussion  of  execuUve  privilege 
have  been  (a)  when  such  disclosure  was  to 
be  made  In  public  session  and  such  public 
disclosure  would  endanger  military  security 
or  the  operation  of  foreign  policy.'  (b) 
when  the  Information  sought  might  In- 
criminate Individuals  without  due  process 
of  law.-  (c)  when  the  matter  Involved  was 
thought  to  be  beyond  a  proper  legislative 
purpose.*  (d)  when  such  disclosure  would 
disrupt  the  Integrity  of  the  functioning  of 
the  Executive  Branch.'"  and  (e)  when  the 
Information  was  originally  received  by  the 
Executive  Branch  on  the  understanding  It 
would  be  kept  within  the  Executive 
Branch." 

In  the  well-known  case  of  United  States  v. 
Curtiss-Wright  Export  Corporation  the 
Court  quoted  President  Washington.  In  the 
first  Instance  of  a  Presidential  exercise  of 
executive  privilege  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs — his  refusal  to  provide  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  negotlaUng  docu- 
ments In  connection  with  the  Jay  Treaty— 
as  stating: 

••The  necessity  of  such  caution  and  secrecy 
I  in  the  field  of  foreign  negotlaUonsl  was  one 
cogent  reason  for  vesting  the  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties  In  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  principle 
on  which  that  body  was  formed  confining  It 
to  a  small  number  of  members."  " 

Thus  the  need-for-secrecy  argument,  usu- 
ally assumed  to  be  the  primary  basis  for  moat 
claims  of  executive  privilege  In  the  matters 
involving  foreign  affairs,  is  inconsistent  with 
this  Constitutional  interpretation  given  by 
the  first  Chief  ExecuUve.  Washington  was 
evidently  of  the  view  that  the  Constitution 
Intended  the  Senate  to  be  Included  within, 
not  excluded  from,  the  circle  of  secrecy  sur- 
rounding foreign  affairs. 

Inasmuch  aa  the  Information  sought  by 
your  Subcommittee  is  to  be  received  In  exec- 
utive session,  and  assuming  reasonable  safe- 
guards are  taken  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  Information  revealed.  I  see  no  basis  for 
concluding  that  the  Constitutional  principle 
of  Separation  of  Powers,  upon  which  any 
claim  of  executive  privilege  must  rest,  would 
be  jeopardized  by  the  disclosure  of  such  In- 
formation to  the  Subcommittee.  None  of  the 
questions  go  to  the  Internal  workings  of  the 
Executive  Branch  nor  even  to  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers  now  In  progress.  The  se- 
curity of  the  Information  Is  protected  by  Its 
reception  In  executive  session  with  all  rea- 
sonable safeguards."  The  Incrimination  of 
individuals  is  not  Involved  as  might  be  the 
case  where  PBI  files  or  Loyalty  Review  Board 
flies  were  sought.  Consummated  Intergovern- 


mental agreements  on  important  matters  are 
not  the  type  of  understanding  which  the 
Executive  Branch  Is  entitled  to  enter  Into  on 
a  promise  not  to  reveal  them  to  the  Senate. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  question  Is  well 
within  the  competence  of  the  Congress  under 
Its  law-making,  treaty-approving,  war-de- 
claring and  appropriation  powers.  Central 
among  the  questions  on  which  your  Sub- 
committee Is  anxious  to  have  Information  la 
the  matter  of  agreements  reached  with  for- 
eign governments.  This  area  Is  one  in  which 
the  Constitution  gives  the  Senate  a  definite 
role.  Even  If  the  agreement  Is  not  submitted 
as  a  treaty,  the  Senate  Is  entitled  to  knowl- 
edge of  It  to  protect  Its  rlghU  in  the  treaty 
making  and  agreement  making  process." 

Relevant,  although  not  conclusive.  Is  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  194«.  as  amended.  That 
statute  and  Its  legislative  history  refiect  a 
Congressional  Intention  for  full  Congres- 
sional coordination  In  the  vital  field  of 
atomic  energy.  For  Instance,  Section  202  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

•The  Department  of  Defense  shall  keep  the 
Joint  Committee  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed with  respect  to  all  matters  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  relating  to  the 
development,  utilization,  or  application  of 
atomic  energy.  Any  Ck>vernment  agency  shall 
furnish  any  Information  requested  by  the 
Joint  Committee  with  respect  to  the  activ- 
ities or  responsibilities  of  that  agency  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy."  ^ 

Although  the  right  of  the  Executive  to 
withhold  Information  is  Constitutional  In 
nature  rather  than  statutory,  where  there 
Is  a  statute  requiring  such  Information,  the 
case  Is  even  clearer  for  disclosure.'*  First,  the 
stAtute,  If  signed  by  the  President,  reflects 
Executive  acquiescence  In  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  the  information.'"  Second,  the  Pres- 
ident's Constitutional  prerogatives  are  based 
upon  his  Constitutional  oblUgatlons.  Includ- 
ing the  obligation  faithfully  to  execute  the 
laws '"  and.  when  disclosure  is  prescribed  by 
law.  that  becomes  one  of  the  statutes  he  Is 
required  to  carry  out."*  Thus,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  Is  entitled  to  the  Informa- 
tion sought. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  receive  such  Information.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  such  a  comnUttee  Is  entitled  to 
the  information  on  the  basis  of  fundamental 
Constitutional  principles.  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  further  strengthens  that  conclusion 
in  evidencing  Congressional  Intention,  and 
Presidential  acceptance  by  signing  the  Act, 
of  full  Congressional  coordination  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy. 

Section  202  of  the  Act  states: 
••All  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters  In 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
relating  primarily  to  the  Commission  or  to 
the  development,  use.  or  control  of  atomic 
energy  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee.' •* 

There  la  nothing  In  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Act.  however.  Indicating  a  Congres- 
sional Intention  to  restrict  Inquiries  by  the 
other  proper  Committees  of  the  Congress 
Into  matters  Involving  atomic  energy  which 
were  within  their  sphere  of  responsibility, 
and  there  have  been  frequent  Inquiries  by 
other  committees  thereafter  Into  matters 
which  relate  to  atomic  energy.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  received  testimony  this 
year  Identifying  the  location  of  certain  nu- 
clear weapons  In  connection  with  the  author- 
ization of  related  construction  funding: 
therefore  the  AdmlnUtratlon  has  already 
revealed  a  portion  of  the  information  you 
are  seeking  to  another  Committee  other  than 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy.  In 
1963  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
conducted  the  hearings  on  the  Limited  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  Inasmuch  as  It  was  a 
treaty  that  was  involved.  That  same  year  the 
Preparedneaa  Investigating  Subcommittee  of 


the  Armed  Services  Committee  held  hearings 
on  the  Military  Aspects  and  Implications  of 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Proposals  and  Related  Mat- 
ters. In  1969  the  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organization  and 
Disarmament  Affairs  conducted  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  Strategic  and  Foreign  Policy 
Impllcationa  of  ABM  Systems. 

The  questions  which  your  Subcommittee 
proposes  to  raise  with  respect  to  the  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  abroad  relate 
to  understandings  reached  with,  and  com- 
mitments made  to.  foreign  countries,  the 
prospects  for  Inadvertent  or  Intentional 
warfare,  and  the  fulfillment  of  treaty  com- 
mltmenu.  and  could  possibly  lead  to  legisla- 
tion governing  the  arrangements  and  condi- 
tions under  which  such  weapons  are  re- 
tained abroad.  Therefore,  the  questions  are 
well  within  the  puniew  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.^ 
Sincerely. 

Roland  A.  Paul. 
Counsel.  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad. 
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may  be  provided  to  Congressional  commit- 
tees, basing  this  contention  on  instances  in 
our  history  In  which  the  President  has  suc- 
cessfully refused  to  divulge  information  to 
the  Congress.  These  Instances  only  evidence 
the  practicalities  of  the  respective  situations 
which  allowed  the  Executive  Branch,  being 
the  party  In  possession  of  the  Information, 
to  avoid  revealing  the  relevant  Information. 
They  In  no  way  constitute  binding  prece- 
dents. See  Schwartz.  "A  Reply  to  Mr.  Rogers: 
The  Papers  of  the  Executive  Branch.'^  45 
A.B.A.J.  467  (1969):  cf.  Bishop.  "The  Execu- 
tive's Right  of  Privacy:  An  Unresolved  Con- 
stitutional Question,"  66  Yale  L.  J.  477.  485 
( 1957) .  Other  situations  can  be  cited.  Includ- 
ing the  recent  disclosure  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  contingency  plan  with  Thailand,  as 
Instances  In  which  the  Executive  Branch, 
although  Initially  reluctant  to  provide  Infor- 
mation demanded  by  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee, did  80  thereafter.  See  also  note  11 
Infra,  para.  4.  The  above-mentioned  memo- 
randa from  the  Attorney  General  are  pub- 
lished In  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  "The 
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Power  of  the  President  to  Withhold  Infor- 
mation from  the  Congress:  Memorandums  of 
the  Attorney  General,"  Committee  Print,  85th 
CXtng.,  2d  sess.  (1958).  They  are  hereinafter 
respectively  cited  as  1957  and  1958  Attorney 
General's  Memorandum. 

*  United  States  v.  Reynolds,  345  U.S.  1 
(1953) :  1  Robertson,  Tital  of  Aaron  Burr,  177, 
180,  186-86  (1875):  see  Bishop,  supra  note  5 
at  481-83  (1957). 

^  E.g.,  President  Tyler's  refusal  In  1943  to 
reveal  to  the  House  of  Representatives  cer- 
tain proposals  In  connection  with  pending 
negotiations  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  see 
1967  Attorney  General's  Memorandum  at  9: 
President  Hoover's  refusal  In  1930  to  give  the 
Senate  certain  documents  In  connection  with 
the  negotiation  of  the  London  Naval  Treaty, 
see  1957  Attorney  General's  Memorandimi  at 
20-21. 

*  President  Jefferson's  refusal  In  1807  to 
furnish  certain  documents  relating  to  the 
Aaron  Burr  conspiracy,  see  I  Richardson. 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  412 
(1898)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Richardson); 
President  Jackson's  refusal  in  1835  to  furnish 
documents  bearing  on  an  alleged  fraud  In  the 
sale  of  public  lands  Involving  the  former 
Surveyor-General  of  the  United  States  whom 
the  President  had  removed  from  office,  see 
1957  Attorney  General's  Memorandum  at  7; 
President  Tyler's  refusal  In  1843  to  divulge 
information  with  respect  to  alleged  frauds 
perpetrated  upon  the  Cherokee  Indians,  3 
Hinds.  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives 181-82  (1907):  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  refusal  In  1941  to  turn  over  cer- 
tain FBI  Investigative  reports  on  labor  dis- 
turbances, see  40  Op.  Att.  Gen.  45  (1941): 
President  Truman's  directive  to  Government 
officials  In  1948  not  to  reveal  Employee  Loyal- 
ty Program  records  or  reports  outside  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  see  1957  Attorney  Gen- 
eral •s  Memorandum  at  66-67. 

"  President  Washington's  refusal  In  1796  to 
provide  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
a  copy  of  the  negotiating  instructions  for 
the  Jay  Treaty,  see  1  Richardson  at  194; 
President  Jackson's  refusal  mentioned  In 
note  8  above;  President  Grant's  refusal  In 
1876  to  disclose  the  activities  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  performed  away  from  Washing- 
ton, see  7  Richardson  at  361;  President  Cleve- 
land's refusal  In  1886  to  provide  documents 
to  the  Senate  relating  to  the  removal  of 
George  Duskln  from  his  ofllce  as  a  district 
attorney,  see  8  Richardson  at  875;  President 
Coolidge's  refusal  in  1924  to  provide  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  list  of  the  companies  In  which 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  had  an  In- 
terest, see  65  Cong.  Rec.  60B7   (1924). 

'■•  President  Tyler's  refusal  In  1842  to  fur- 
nish the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
names  of  certain  applicants  for  federal  offices, 
and  the  details  of  their  applications,  see  4 
Richardson  at  105-06;  President  Tyler's  re- 
fusals In  1843  mentioned  in  notes  7  and  8 
above;  President  Polk's  refusal  in  1846  to 
provide  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
certain  confidential  vouchers  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  his  predecessor,  see  4  Rlchvd- 
son  at  433;  President  Buchanan's  refusal  In 
1860  to  provide  information  concerning  the 
possibility  of  Executive  Branch  officials  at- 
tempting to  Influence  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion, 5  Richardson  at  614;  President  Cleve- 
land's refusal  mentioned  in  note  9  above; 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  refusal  In 
1909  to  allow  bis  Attorney  Oeneral  to  reveal 
the  reasors  why  he  did  not  institute  .certain 
legal  proceedings  against  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  see  43  Cong.  Rec.  527-28 
(1909):  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  re- 
fusal to  turn  over  investigative  reports  men- 
tioned In  note  8  above:  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  Instruction  In  1943  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
with  respect  to  his  testifying  on  certain  ac- 
tivities at  Pearl  Harbor,  sae  1957  Attorney 
General's  Memorandum  at  23;  President 
Truman's    directive    mentioned    In    note    8 


above;  President  Elsenhower's  directive  In 
1954  precluding  Executive  Branch  employees 
from  disclosing  internal  communications  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, reproduced  In  1987  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Memorandum  at  73. 

"See  President  Jefferson's  refusal  men- 
tioned In  note  8  above;  President  Cleveland's 
refusal  mentioned  In  note  9  above;  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  refusal  mentioned  In  note  7 
above;  Kramer  and  Marcuse,  supra  note  3  at 
666. 

See  also  cases  during  the  period  1948-53 
collected  In  1958  Attorney  General's  Memo- 
randum at  91-121,  and  cases  during  the 
period  1953-60  collected  In  Kramer  and  Mar- 
cuse, st<pra  note  3,  Pts.  I,  n  at  623,  827. 

Compare  Younger,  supra  note  6  at  769-73. 
See  also  Collins,  "The  Power  of  Congressional 
Committees  of  Investigation  To  Obtain  In- 
formation Prom  the  Executive  Branch:  The 
Argument  for  the  Legislative  Branch."  39 
Geo.  L.  Rev.  563  (1951);  Berger  supra  note  1 
at  1289. 

The  Congress  has  not  alwajrs  willingly  de- 
ferred In  the  Instances  cited  above  of  Presi- 
dential refusal  to  divulge  information,  see  7 
S.  Misc.  Docs..  52d  Cong..  2d  sess.  232  (1893); 
Collins  supra  at  566;  Kramer  and  Marcuse 
supra  note  3  at  623-24. 

"  299  U.S.  304,  321  ( 1936) . 

"A  relevant  precedent  was  President 
Hoover's  statement  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  In  connection  with  a 
request  by  It  for  certain  confidential  material 
relating  to  the  negotiation  of  the  London 
Naval  Treaty  In  1930: 

"No  Senator  has  been  refused  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  confidential  material  re- 
ferred to,  provided  only  he  will  agree  to  re- 
ceive and  hold  the  same  In  the  confidence 
In  which  It  has  been  received  and  held  by  the 
Executive."  (S.  Doc.  No.  216,  71st  Cong.,  spe- 
cial sess.  2  (1930).) 

This  Is  not  Intended  to  Imply  an  answer 
to  the  further  question  of  what  Is  properly 
to   be   withheld   from   the   public. 

>*  During  the  hearings  on  the  U-2  Incident 
In  1960,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  refused 
to  disclose  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  even  In  executive  session,  the 
Information  which  the  flight  was  intended  to 
discover,  and  the  Committee  acknowledged 
that  the  Administration  had  the  legal  right 
to  refuse  to  reveal  this  Information  under 
the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege.  S.  Rep.  No. 
1761.  86th  Cong.  2d  sess.,  7.  22  (1960).  Since 
Congressional  committees.  Including  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  have  In 
other  cases,  received  Information  at  least  as 
sensitive  as  the  information  solicited  by  the 
questions  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
opinion,  the  concession  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  Its  report  on  the  U-2  in- 
cident was  unnecessary,  or  at  least  Irrelevant 
to  the  type  of  information  under  considera- 
tion here.  There  have  also  been  other  in- 
stances when  the  Executive  Branch  has  re- 
fused to  disclose  Information  in  executive 
session.  See  1957  Attorney  General's  Memo- 
randum at  25. 

"^68  Stat.  956  (1954),  42  U.S.C.  sec.  2252 
(1964);  see  also  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946, 
sec.  3(f),  as  added  68  Stat.  922  (1954);  42 
use.  sec.  2013(f)    (1964). 

The  J^nate  Report  on  the  original  act 
stated:' "It  Is  recognized  that  many  unfore- 
seeable developments  may  arise  In  this  fleld 
requiring  changes  In  the  legislation  from 
time  to  time."  S.  Rep.  No.  1211.  79th  Cong. 
2dFess.  10  (1946). 

'•See  6  Op.  Att.  Gen.  680-83    (1845). 

"  In  signing  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1959,  President  Elsenhower  specifically  stated 
that  he  was  not  waiving  any  Constitutional 
right  to  withhold  Information.  Public  Papers 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States: 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  1959,  549. 

'» U.S.  Const.  Art.  n,  sec.  3. 


"Berger  supra  note  1  at  1114-15.  But  see 
Bishop  supra  note  5  at  491. 

s>68  Stat.  956  (1954).  42  U.S.C.  sec.  2252 
(1964).  See  also  68  SUt.  957  (1954).  42  U.S.C. 
sec.  2254  (1964). 

-■  See  Standing  Rule  of  the  Senate  25.11, 
Senate  Manual,  S.  Doc.  No.  91-1,  91st  Cong. 
Ist  sess.  32  (1969).  See  also  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  sec.  136,  60  Stat. 
832,  2  U.S.C.  sec.  190d  (1964). 

The  absence  of  judicial  determination  of 
the  legal  relations  between  organs  of  govern- 
ment, especially  where  the  rights  of  private 
parties  are  not  involved,  does  not  negate  such 
obligations.  See  Chayes,  "A  Common  Lawyer 
Looks  at  International  Law,"  78  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1396.  1400-03  (1965)  (with  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  of  executive  privilege) . 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  for  the  so-called  freedom-of- 
choice  amendment  to  prohibit  forced  in- 
tegration in  the  schools. 

The  VS.  Supreme  Court,  in  1954,  in 
the  Brown  case  outlawed  State  segrega- 
tion laws,  saying  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
hibited the  States  from  assigning  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color.  How  can  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  today  require  what 
it  so  clearly  prohibited  16  years  ago  in 
the  Brown  case,  namely.  State  dictation 
of  school  assignment  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  color? 

Yet,  Federal  courts  and  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats in  HEW  are  requiring,  in  effect, 
that  students  be  bused  from  one  school 
to  another  and  assigned  to  this  school 
or  to  that  school  on  the  basis  of  color  or 
race,  Uie  purpose  being  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

HEW  is  acting  in  open  violation  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  clearly  pro- 
vided that  students  were  not  to  be  bused 
from  one  school  to  another  or  assigned 
on  the  basis  of  color  or  race  just  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

Negro  and  white  students  are  being 
bused  away  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, and  forced  to  attend  schools  miles 
away,  against  their  will.  Just  to  bring 
about  racial  balance  in  the  schools.  This 
is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  which 
could  be  better  spent  on  educating 
blacks  and  whites  and  preparing  them 
to  earn  a  living. 

Politicians  and  Federal  Judges  and 
Federal  bureaucrats  can  afford  to  send 
their  own  children  to  private  schools  or 
live  in  white  suburbia,  but  in  order  to 
make  political  hay  they  vote  for  forced 
integration  for  everybody  else's  children. 
This  is  pure  hypocrisy.  They  think  they 
are  pleasing  Negro  voters.  But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many  Negro  and  white  par- 
ents resent  this.  After  all.  why  should 
not  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  have 
some  say  in  where  their  children  will 
attend  school? 

How  many  Senators  and  Members  of 
Con-jress,  how  many  Federal  judges,  and 
HEW  bureaucrats  send  their  children  to 
school  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
the  school  population  is  95  percent 
Negro?  How  many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Federal  Judges,  and  HEW  bu- 
reaucrats would  be  willing  to  move  out 
of  white  suburbia  and  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  order  to  integrate  both 
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the  city  and  the  public  schools  of  the 
District?  To  ask  the  question  is  to  an- 
swer it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  Negro 
parents  and  white  parents  all  over  this 
country  take  a  stand  against  forced  in- 
tegration, and  speak  out  against  poli- 
ticians. Federal  judges,  and  HEW  bureau- 
crats who  insist  on  pursuing  this  unwise, 
unworkable,  foolhardy  social  experiment. 
People  like  to  choose  their  own  associ- 
ates, and  they  have  a  right  to  choose 
their  own  associates.  I  am  against  forced 
segregation.  But  I  am  also  against  forced 
integration.  Neither  can  be  supported  by 
the  Constitution. 

A  policy  of  forced  integration  cannot 
be  supported  by  the  Constitution  or  any 
Federal  statute,  and  its  enforcement  will 
bankrupt  and  destroy  the  public  school 
system  in  this  country. 

Mr,  President.  I  do  not  speak  for  the 
South.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  North.  I 
represent  a  border  State.  I  think  I  speak 
in  the  national  interest  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  schools  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  opposed  to  busing  children  aroimd 
like  cattle  and  treating  them  like  guinea 
pigs  in  an  utterly  foolish  social  experi- 
ment which,  in  the  long  nm,  wUl  not 
only  create  more  racial  unrest,  but  will 
also  greatly  Impair  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  destroy  quality  education  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  freedom  of  choice  amend- 
ment on  tomorrow. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969 — SUBMISSION  OF  AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMCNTS    NOS.    4SI,    4*2.   AKD   493 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Allen.  Eastland.  Gunwrr, 
Holland,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Rus- 
snL.  Sparkman.  Stennis.  Talmadce.  and 
Thurmond  I  send  to  the  desk  three 
amendments  to  H  R.  514.  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Educaticm  Amendments 
of  1969 

These  amendments  are  written  in  sim- 
ple and  nlain  Enelish  so  that  even  bu- 
reaucrats In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  can  imderstand 
what  they  say. 

The  first  amendment  provides  that  no 
court,  department,  agency.  oflQcer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  or  power  to  deny  to  any  child 
the  right  to  attend  the  public  school 
nearest  his  home  which  is  operated  for 
the  education  of  children  of  his  age  and 
ability. 

The  second  amendment  provides  that 
no  court,  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  or  power  to  require  any  State 
or  local  public  school  board  or  any  other 
State  or  local  agency  empowered  to  as- 
sign children  to  public  schools  to  trans- 
port any  child  from  one  place  to  another 
place,  or  from  one  school  to  another 
school,  or  from  one  school  district  to  an- 
other school  district  to  alter  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body  at  any 
public  school. 

The  third  amendment  provides  that 
no  court,  department.  a«ency.  otOcer.  or 


employee  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  or  power  to  require  any 
State  or  local  public  school  board  to  as- 
sign any  member  of  a  public  school  facul- 
ty to  any  public  school  other  than  the 
school  in  which  such  member  contracts 
to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments.  If 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  would  restore 
freedom  to  the  schoolchildren  of  this 
country  and  prohibit  them  from  being 
made  hapless  and  helpless  subjects  of 
bureaucratic  oligarchs.  They  would  '^- 
store  to  school  administrators  and  teach- 
ers their  freedom  to  contract  in  schools 
in  which  they  are  to  serve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  amendments  be 
deemed  to  be  germane  to  H.R.  514,  within 
the  purview  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNcs  in  the  chair).  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  amend- 
ments be  received  and  printed,  and  that 
they  Ue  on  the  table,  to  be  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
add  my  name  to  the  list  of  cosponsors? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btrd)  be  added  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OI  DEAFNESS  ENTIRELY  UNNECES- 
SARY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  appalling  to  learn  that  the  US.  Army 
still  has  not  adopted  a  standard  policy 
for  protecting  a  soldiers  hearing.  More 
than  half  of  the  500,000  American  sol- 
diers who  undergo  combat  training  each 
year  suffer  hearing  losses. 

So  serious  has  this  problem  become 
that  a  recent  study  by  two  physicians  at 
the  Army's  Walter  Reed  Hospital  re- 
vealed that  76  percent  of  the  troops 
permanently  assigned  to  Fort  Jackson, 
B.C.,  experienced  hearing  impairment. 

Indeed  partial  deafness  is  now  matter 
of  factly  accepted  at  Army  bases  across 
the  coimtry.  Dr.  Thomas  Nilges,  Director 
of  the  Walter  Reed  Audiology  and  Speech 
Center  states : 

I  estimate  the  chances  that  a  soldier  will 
need  a  hearing  aid  after  20  years  are  10  times 
greater  than  for  a  civilian.' 

The  Veterans*  Administration  reports 
that  presently  it  pays  approximately 
60.000  veterans  about  $3,300,000  per 
month  in  disability  payments  for  hear- 
ing Impairments.  This  amounts  to  $40 
million  a  year  for  compensation  for  hear- 
ing Impairment. 

It  is  sad  and  a  tragic  irony  of  these 
hearing  injuries  that  In  many  cases  an 
investment  of  $6  a  soldier  for  a  pair  of 
earmuffs  such  as  are  worn  by  ground 
crews  at  commercial  airports  to  protect 


against  noise,  would  have  prevented  both 
the  soldiers  loss  of  hearing  and  the  tax- 
payer's burden  of  reimbursing  service- 
men for  their  injuries  by  monthly  dis- 
ability payments  as  long  as  each  former 
soldier  lives. 

In  1963,  the  Surgeon  General's  Office 
recommended  that  each  Army  recruit  be 
given  an  individually  fitted  pair  of  ear- 
plugs. That  recommendation  was  never 
implemented,  notwithstanding  it  is  the 
only  humanitarian  thing  to  do  and  in  the 
end  would  save  our  Government  many 
millions  of  dollars.  At  present  the  Army 
issues  a  small  pair  of  earplugs  to  all  re- 
cruits but  their  wearing  them  is  not  en- 
forced and  they  have  not  been  fitted  by 
trained  technicians  or  doctors  and  are 
frequently  imcomfortable  for  the  soldier 
and  therefore  discarded.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  troops  complain  that  the  earplugs 
hurt  them.  In  some  csises.  the  soldiers 
have  been  substituted  cigarette  filters  for 
the  inadequate  earplugs  assigned  them. 
E^ren  more  shocking,  at  some  bases  of- 
ficers discourage  recruits  from  wearing 
earplugs  during  noisy  exercises  and  ar- 
tillery firing.  For  example,  at  Port  Dlx, 
N.J.,  firing  range  officers  refused  to  al- 
low the  troops  to  wear  earplugs  during 
marksmanship  exercises  despite  the  fact 
that  four  shots  from  an  M-16  rifle  are 
sufficient  to  cause  serious  hearing  loss  to 
an  unprotected  ear. 

Some  Pentagon  ofBclals  assert  that  the 
earmuffs,  which  are  $6  a  pair,  cost  too 
much. 

Mr.  President,  deafness  in  the  name  of 
economy  when  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try's young  men  is  at  stake  is  intolerable. 
Indeed,  the  entire  Army  argument  of 
economy  In  this  connection  is  nonsense. 
All  of  the  half  million  GI's  who  under- 
go combat  training  each  year  could  be 
provided  with  earmuffs  for  $3  million 
or  less.  This  is  $300,000  less  than  the 
Veterans'  Administration  pays  to  vet- 
erans each  month  for  service-connected 
hearing  defects,  deafness  and  partial 
deafness. 

The  past  negligence  and  inattention 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  that  has  resulted 
in  the  present  claims  by  former  GI's  for 
hearing  loss  has  no  Justification.  All 
thoughtful  Americans.  I  feel  certain.  Join 
me  In  demanding  an  end  to  this  waste- 
ful brutality.  There  is  no  excuse  for  per- 
petuating a  policy  or  even  permitting  a 
policy  which  results  in  hearing  losses  for 
the  enlisted  soldiers  and  draftees.  How 
could  this  be  Justified  In  the  name  of 
economy  when  billions  of  dollars  are 
spent  annually  on  wasteful  Pentagon 
projects  and  on  boondoggles  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  army  officers? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  private  In 
our  Army  in  time  of  combat.  I  have  also 
been  an  officer.  I  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  and  I  am  talking  about  facts. 


DESEGREGATION  POLICIES 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  February  7  New 
Republic  by  Alexander  Bickel  which  Is 
attracting  considerable  attention.  The 
New  Republic  is  a  very  liberal  magazine 
which  makes  no  pretense  that  Its  place 
on  the  ideological  spectrum  is  anywhere 
but  on  the  left.  The  writer  of  this  par- 
ticular article  entitled  "Desegregation — 
Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Here?"  is  a  pro- 
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fessor  of  law  and  legal  history  at  Yale 
and  has  been  a  contributing  editor  to  the 
New  Republic  for  the  last  13  years.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  Mr.  Bickel  could 
rightly  be  called  a  racist,  or  a  segrega- 
tionist, or,  for  that  matter,  even  a  con- 
servative. 

In  spite  of  the  liberal  credentials  of 
both  Mr.  Bickel  and  the  New  Republic, 
this  article  is  a  strong  indictment  of  cur- 
rent desegregation  policies  as  practiced 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  article  persuasively  points  out  that 
current  methods  of  desegregation  are  not 
promoting  healtliy  race  relations  in  pub- 
lic schools.  Instead,  in  conformity  with 
sociological  data  available  on  the  subject, 
these  policies  are  creating  resegregation. 
This  occurs  through  massive  flight  of 
Innerclty  whites  to  the  suburbs  In  urban 
areas.  It  occurs  through  large-scale  with- 
drawals of  students  from  public  schools 
into  private  and  parochial  schools  in 
other  areas.  But  it  occurs. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Bickel  poses  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  flight  of 
whites  from  massive  integration  can  be 
stopped.  He  answers  his  question  by  sug- 
gesting that  such  a  solution  would  be  so 
costly — in  both  human  and  financial  re- 
sources— as  not  to  be  worth  trying.  This 
article,  while  written  from  a  point  of 
view  I  do  not  share,  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body.  It  states  clearly,  con- 
cisely, and  convincingly  the  reasons  why 
a  reappraisal  of  school  desegregation 
T  policy  is  so  vitally  necessary.  While  I 

think  it  unlikely  it  was  intended  as  an 
3  argument  for  the  pending  smiendment.  It 

X  '  is  just  that.  I  should  like  to  quote  several 
passages  from  Mr.  Bickel's  article  which 
are  particularly  relevant: 

In  brief,  the  failure  Is  this:  To  dismantle 
the  official  structure  of  segregation,  even 
with  the  cooperaUon  In  good  faith  of  local 
authorities.  Is  not  to  create  Integrated 
schools,  anymore  than  Integrated  schools  are 
produced  by  the  absence  of  an  official  struc- 
ture of  school  segregation  in  the  North  and 
West.  The  actual  Integration  of  schools  on  a 
significant  scale  Is  an  enormotisly  difficult 
underUklng.  If  a  possible  one  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly It  creates  as  many  problems  as  It  pur- 
ports to  solve,  and  no  one  can  be  sure  that 
even  If  accomplUhed,  it  would  yield  an  edu- 
cational return. 


HEW  and  some  lower  federal  courts  first 
raised  the  ante  on  tokenism,  requiring  stated 
percentages  of  black  children  In  school  with 
whites.  Finally  they  demanded  that  no 
school  In  a  given  system  be  allowed  to  retain 
Its  previous  character  as  a  white  or  black 
school.  Faculties  and  administrators  had  to 
be  shuffled  about  so  that  an  entirely  or  al- 
most entirely  black  or  white  faculty  would 
no  longer  characterize  a  school  as  black  or 
white.  If  a  formerly  all-Negro  school  was 
badly  substandard.  It  had  to  be  closed.  For 
the  rest,  residential  zoning,  pairing  of 
schools  by  grades,  some  busing  and  majorlty- 
to-mlnorlty  transfers  were  employed  to  en- 
sure distribution  of  both  races  through  the 
school  system.  In  areas  where  blacks  were  In 
a  majority,  whites  were  necessarily  assigned 
to  schools  m  which  they  would  form  a  mi- 
nority. All  this  has  by  no  means  happened 
In  every  school  district  In  the  South,  but  It 
constitutes  the  current  practice  of  desegre- 
gation. Thus  among  the  decrees  recently  en- 
forced In  Mississippi,  the  one  applicable  in 
Canton  called  for  drawing  an  East- West  at- 
tendance line  through  the  city  so  that  each 
school  became  about  70  percent  black  and  30 


percent  white.  Elsewhere  schools  were  paired 
to  the  same  end. 

•  •  •  •  • 
What  is  the  iise  of  a  process  of  racial  inte- 
gration In  the  schools  that  very  often  pro- 
duces. In  absolute  numbers,  more  black  and 
white  children  attending  segregated  schools 
than  before  the  process  was  put  into  motion? 
The  credible  disestablishment  of  a  legally  en- 
forced system  of  segregation  Is  essential,  but 
It  ought  to  be  possible  to  achieve  It  without 
driving  school  systems  past  the  tipping  point 
of  resegregation — and  perhaps  this,  without 
coming  right  out  and  saying  so,  Is  what  the 
Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  has  been  trying  to  tell 
UB.  Thus  In  Canton,  Mississippi,  a  different 
zoning  scheme  would  apparently  have  left 
some  all-black  and  all-white  schools,  but 
still  put  about  thlrty-flve  percent  of  black 
pupils  In  school  with  whites. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  relatively  simple  to  make  flight  so 
difficult  as  to  be  Just  about  Impossible  for 
relatively  poor  whites  In  rural  areas  In  the 
South.  There  is  little  residential  segregation 
in  these  areas,  and  there  Is  no  place  to  move 
to  except  private  schools.  State  and  local 
governments  can  be  forbidden  to  aid  such 
private  schools  with  tuition  grants  paid  to 
Individual  pupils,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
so  forbidden  them.  Private  schools  can  also 
be  deprived  of  federal  tax  exempUon  unless 
they  are  Integrated,  and  a  federal  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  at  least  tempo- 
rarily so  deprived  them.  They  can  be  deprived 
of  state  and  local  tax  aid  as  well.  Lacking 
any  state  support,  however  Indirect,  for  pri- 
vate schools,  all  but  well-to-do  or  Catholic 
whites  In  the  rural  and  small-town  South 
will  be  forced  back  Into  the  public  schools, 
although  In  the  longer  run.  we  may  possibly 
find  that  what  we  have  really  done  U  to  build 
In  an  Incentive  to  residential  segregation, 
and  even  perhaps  to  substantial  population 
movement  Into  cities. 

On  a  normative  level,  is  It  right  to  require  a 
small,  rural  and  relatively  poor  segment  of 
the  national  population  to  submit  to  a  kind 
of  schooling  that  Is  disagreeable  to  them  (for 
whatever  reasons,  more  or  less  unworthy), 
when  we  do  not  Impose  such  schooling  on 
people,  In  cities  and  In  other  regions,  who 
would  also  dislike  It  (for  not  dissimilar  rea- 
sons, more  or  less  equally  worthy  or  unwor- 
thy?)' This  normative  Issue  arises  because 
the  feasibility  quesUon  takes  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  m  the  cities.  Here  movement  to 
resldentlally  segregated  neighborhoods  or 
suburbs  is  possible  for  all  but  the  poorest 
whites,  and  Is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Pursuit  of  a  policy  of  integration  would  re- 
quire, therefore,  pxirsult  of  the  whites  with 
busloads  of  inner-clty  Negro  children,  or  even 
perhaps  with  tralnloads  or  helicopter-loads, 
as  distances  lengthen.  Very  substantial  re- 
sources would  be  needed.  They  have  so  far 
nowhere  been  committed,  in  any  city. 

One  reason  they  have  not  Is  that  no  one 
knows  whether  the  enterprise  would  be  edu- 
cationally useful  or  harmful  to  the  children. 


•For  Instance  a  UPI  dispatch  from  Okla- 
homa City  dated  January  20  as  follows: 

"Mrs.  Yvonne  York,  mother  of  a  14-year- 
old  boy  taken  Into  custody  for  defying  a  fed- 
eral desegregation  order,  said  today  she  will 
take  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  US  Dis- 
trict Judge  Luther  Bohanon  last  week  ordered 
the  Yorks  to  enroll  their  son  Raymond  at 
Harding  Junior  High  in  compliance  with  de- 
segregation rulings.  The  boy  had  been  en- 
rolled at  Taft  Junior  High  a  few  blocks  from 
his  home.  Harding  is  four  miles  from  his 
home.  Raymond  was  taken  Into  custody  yes- 
terday by  federal  marshals  when  Mrs.  York 
tried  to  enroll  him  at  Taft.  He  was  detained 
for  a  few  hours."  A  city  councilman  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "The  people  of  Oklahoma  are  fed 
up  with  forced  busing  and  federal  court  or- 
ders running  our  schools.  We  demand  an  end 
to  this  madness." 


black  and  white.  Even  aside  from  the  poll- 
tics  of  the  matter,  which  Is  quite  a  i»-oblem 
In  itself,  there  is  a  natural  hesitancy,  there- 
fore, to  gamble  major  resources  on  a  chase 
after  Integration,  when  It  Is  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  resources  would  In  every  sense 
be  better  spent  In  trying  to  teach  children 
how  to  read  in  place.  Moreover,  and  In  the 
long  view  most  Importantly,  large-scale  ef- 
forts at  Integration  would  almost  certainly  be 
opposed  by  leading  elements  In  urban  Negro 
commtinjtles. 

•  '  •  •  •  • 

And  so,  while  the  courts  and  HEW  are  re- 
zonlng  and  pairing  Southern  schools  In  the 
effort  to  Integrate  them,  Negro  leaders  In 
Northern  cities  are  trjrlng  to  decentralize 
them,  accepting  their  racial  character  and 
attempting  to  bring  them  under  community 
control.  While  the  courts  and  HEW  are  re- 
assigning faculties  In  Atlanta  to  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  schools  and  to  bring 
white  teachers  to  black  pupils  and  black 
teachers  to  white  ones,  Negro  leaders  In  the 
North  are  asking  for  black  principals  and 
black  teachers  for  black  schools. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to  employ  the 
material  and  political  resources  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  process  of  disestablish- 
ing segregation  Is  not  quite  finished,  and 
both  HEW  and  the  courts  must  drive  it  to 
completion,  as  they  must  also  contmvially 
police  the  disestablishment.  But  nothing 
seems  to  be  gained,  and  much  Is  risked  or 
lost,  by  driving  the  process  to  the  tipping 
point  of  resegregation.  A  prudent  judgment 
can  distinguish  between  the  requirements  of 
disestablishment  and  plans  that  cannot  work, 
or  can  work  only.  If  at  all.  In  special  areas 
that  Inevitably  feel  victimized. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Involvement  of  cohesive  communities 

of  parents  with  the  schools  Is  obviously  de- 
sired by  many  leaders  of  Negro  opinion.  It 
may  bear  educational  fruit,  and  is  arguably 
an  Inalienable  right  of  parenthood  anyway. 
Even  the  growth  of  varieties  of  private 
schools,  hardly  Integrated,  but  also  not  seg- 
regated, and  enjojrlng  state  support  through 
tuition  grants  for  blacks  and  whites  alike, 
should  not  be  stifled,  but  encouraged  in  the 
spirit  of  an  unlimited  experimental  search 
for  more  effective  education.  Massive  school 
Integration  Is  not  going  to  be  attained  In 
this  country  very  soon,  in  good  part  because 
no  one  Is  certain  that  It  is  worth  the  cost. 
Let  us,  therefore,  try  to  proceed  with  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  Edgefield  Coxmty,  S.C.,  which 
is  a  rural  southern  county  much  like 
those  described  in  the  New  Republic  ar- 
ticle. I  taught  school  there  and  coached 
athletics,  and  served  as  county  sup)erin- 
tendent  of  education  for  Edgefield 
Coimty.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Edgefield  County  has  a  high  school 
named  Strom  Thurmond  High  School. 
The  school  population  of  Edgefield 
County  consists  of  4,382  students,  1,416 
white  and  2,966  black.  It  Is  uncertain  at 
this  time  what  the  desegregation  plan 
finally  approved  for  the  coimty  will  be. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  will  be 
unpopular.  A  number  of  citizens  have 
already  begun  preparations  for  a  pri- 
vate school.  Edgefield  County  is  very 
much  like  other  small  rural  counties 
with  large  Negro  populations.  The  pend- 
ing changes  in  the  public  schools  are 
received  with  sadness  and  with  bitter- 
ness. The  towns  are  small  and  historic. 
When  the  changes  come,  there  will  be 
no  Montgomery  County  to  move  to. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  strange  In  a  way 
that  the  southerners  in  the  Senate,  my- 
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self  among  them,  find  It  necessary  to 
quote  a  liberal  writer  in  a  liberal  maga- 
zine on  this  subject.  Undoubtedly,  both 
Alexander  Bickel  and  the  New  Republic 
will  be  beseiged  with  angry  protests  that 
they  have  aided  and  abetted  the  reac- 
tionary, segregationist  southern  bloc  In 
a  Senate  civil  rights  debate.  We  have, 
of  course,  pointed  out  many  of  the  things 
this  article  points  out.  Considering  the 
reputation  of  southern  rhetoric.  I  am 
sure  we  have  done  so  as  articulately. 
Further,  I  have  no  doubts  that  those  of 
us  from  the  South  know  far  more  about 
this  subject — in  spite  of  Mr.  Bickel's 
credentials.  It  is  strange,  and  a  little 
sad.  that  we  who  are  so  directly  famil- 
iar with  what  is  happening  and  what 
Is  going  to  happen  to  education  in  the 
South  find  it  necessary  to  quote  a  Yale 
professor  of  left  wing  persuasion  to  sub- 
stantiate our  views.  Yet  the  truth  is 
that  the  state  of  politics  in  this  Nation — 
and  indeed  in  this  Senate — is  such  that 
we  are  not  believed.  Our  motives  are 
suspect — not  because  of  our  arguments 
but  because  of  our  iiccents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  12  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  admit — begrudgingly — that  the 
motives  of  many  who  will  oppose  this 
amendment  are  theoreticaUy  pure.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  are  convinced  that  cur- 
rent policies  are  desirable  for  the  well- 
being  of  Negroes  in  the  South  and  see  no 
counterbalancing  harm  resulting  from 
these  policies.  But  I  hope  that  those  of 
you  who  fall  in  this  category  and  can- 
not be  persuaded  by  southern  rhetoric 
will  take  another  look  at  this  Issue.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  northern  liberal  reason- 
ing of  Mr.  Bickel  will  succeed  where  we 
have  not  been  listened  to  as  we  should 
have  been. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  Republic  Is  not 
the  only  magazine  which  has  discussed 
this  subject  cogently  in  a  recent  issue. 
National  Review,  which  I  must  admit 
makes  for  a  more  reliable  steady  diet 
than  the  New  Republic,  published  an 
editorial  in  its  February  10  issue  on  this 
subject.  Entitled  "The  Fruits  of  Integra- 
tion." the  editorial  points  out  the  failure 
of  the  present  course.  For  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  more  comfortable 
with  Buckley  than  Bickel.  I  should  like 
to  read  this  thought-provoking  editorial: 
THt  PmtJTTs  or  Intscbation 

Recent  survey*  by  the  Dcp*rtment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  systematic  federal  attempts 
to  Integrate  the  nation's  public  schools  have 
resulted  In  social  and  educational  deteriora- 
tion. In  the  years  since  the  Broun  decision 
(1954).  federal  authority  has  moved  beyond 
the  striking  down  of  segregationist  state 
laws  and  sought  to  mix  the  races  through 
various  kinds  of  positive  measures:  redls- 
trlctlng.  enforcing  guldellnee.  Insisting  on 
racial  balance  and  so  forth.  This  great  en- 
terprise In  social  engineering  has  produced 
predictable  results. 

A  spot-check  survey  just  completed  by  the 
OfBce  of  Education  failed  to  find  a  single  In- 
tegrated high  school — anywhere — that  was 
free  frotn  racial  conflict.  In  such  urban  cen- 
ters as  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  racial 
animosity  in  the  high  schools  Is  so  Intense 
that  only  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
pollc*  can  aasui*  even  a  precarious  order. 


Needless  to  say.  such  an  atmosphere  Is  not 
conducive  to  learning. 

But  though  some  of  the  schools  that  have 
been  Integrated  are  In  a  state  of  Incipient 
race  war.  the  integratlonlst  drive  has  In  fact 
produced  relatively  few  Integrated  schools. 
A  pattern  of  "resegregatlon"  exists  all  across 
the  nation:  as  a  local  public  school  becomes 
Integrated,  the  whites  move  elsewhere,  and 
the  school  then  becomes  resegregated.  This 
year,  public  schools  In  Washlng^ton.  D.C..  are 
95  per  cent  Negro,  the  whites  having  de- 
parted for  the  surrounding  suburbs:  a  pat- 
tern that  Is  a  product  of  class  as  well  as  of 
racial  differences — Negroes  who  have  become 
middle-class  are  also  leaving  the  central  city, 
for  they  too  find  Its  social  conditions  Intol- 
erable. Elsewhere  the  tendency  Is  the  same. 
thouKh  the  process  of  reeegregatlon  Is  not  so 
far  advanced  as  In  Washington.  More  than 
half  the  Negro  pupils  In  the  North  attend 
schools  that  are  95  to  100  per  cent  Negro. 

The  results  of  fifteen  years  of  the  Integra- 
tlonlst drive  are  now  In.  The  federally  In- 
spired attempt  to  mix  the  races  h.is  had 
three  spectacular  results:  1)  It  did  Inte- 
grate some  schools,  a  minority,  but  succeeded 
thereby  In  turning  many  of  them  Into  racial 
battlegrounds  and  crippling  others  for  pur- 
poses of  education:  but  2)  viewed  nation- 
wide It  largelv  failed,  since  whites  faced  with 
Integration  either  moved  out  or  switched  to 
private  schools:  and  3)  It  made  a  vast  contri- 
bution to  urban  decay  by  driving  middle- 
class,  taxpaylng  whites  out  of  the  central 
cities  and  Into  the  suburbs. 

And  yet  despite  the  almost  uniformly  dis- 
heartening results,  the  Integratlonlst  drive 
persists  because  It  Is  so  Intimately  a  part  of 
liberal  Ideology,  which.  In  Its  various  forms, 
oharaoterlstlcally  hates,  fears  and  strives  to 
transcend  "Irrational"  differences  of  culture, 
race,  sex  and  so  on.  As  the  "Irrational"  differ- 
ences fade  away,  so  runs  the  odd  liberal  amal- 
gam of  hope  and  assumption,  "humanity" 
will  find  Its  common  denominators  and  be- 
come homogeneous — "mankind,"  forever 
more.  amen. 

Only  in  the  real  world  It  doesn't  seem  to 
work  out  that  way.  People  In  fact  perceive 
the  "Irrational"  differences  as  real,  and  even 
as  definitive,  and  they  vote  with  their  feet. 
The  word  "Integration."  therefore,  should 
now  receive  a  new  definition,  one  more  in 
harmony  with  the  historic  American  social 
reality:  It  should  be  redefined  as  "Integration 
Into  the  American  social  system" — which  has 
by  no  means  really  produced  a  melting-pot 
homogeneity.  As  Nathan  Olazer  and  Daniel  P 
Ifoynlhan  have  shown  In  Beyond  the  Melting 
Pot.  the  melting  pot  did  not  In  fact  melt  very 
much,  and  we  remain  a  nation  of  many  dis- 
tinctive groups  Hanson's  so-called  "law"  :n 
sociology.  Indeed,  holds  that  the  third  gen- 
eration of  an  American  ethnic  group  Is  likely 
to  Insist  upon  Its  ethnic  particularity  with  a 
special  Intensity.  .\nd  everywhere,  the  desire 
for  differentiation  seems  powerful:  endogamy 
remains  the  norm,  exogamy,  the  aberration: 
ethnic  neighborhood  and  locality  and  atti- 
tude persist  from  generation  to  generation: 
people  naturally — If,  from  a  liberal  stand- 
point. Irrationally — prefer  the  company  of 
those  similar  In  manner  and  mode,  and  re- 
sist random  association. 

By  1970,  the  entire  process  of  forced  Inte- 
gration, fueled  as  It  is  by  abstract  Ideology 
and  a  priori  theories  about  human  nattire, 
has  brotigbt  racial  relations  to  a  point  of  ex- 
acerbation unknown  since  Reconstruction, 
and  the  mesaages  from  reality  have  begun 
to  shake  the  faith  of  even  such  professional 
federal  IntegratlonlsU  as  Leon  Panetta. 
HEW's  cini  rights  chief.  "We  need  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  this  whole  question  of 
the  results  of  Integration."  he  declares — but. 
meanwhile,  we  will  get  more  of  the  same: 
"In  the  meantime,  we  do  what  the  law  says 
we  should  do."  A  fanatic,  as  Oeorge  Santayana 
once  said,  la  a  man  who  redoubles  his  efforts 
after  he  has  lost  sight  of  his  goals. 


Mr.  President,  the  disenchantment  of 
many  liberals  and  conservatives  in  the 
North  with  current  methods  of  integra- 
tion Is  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
large  metropolitan  areas  outside  of  the 
South.  I  should  like  to  review  briefly  the 
situation  which  now  exists  in  the  Nation's 
five  largest  school  districts.  These  dis- 
tricts— all  outside  the  South — have  met 
the  problem  of  desegregation  with  re- 
segregation.  These  figures  are  from  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  of  January  2,  1970. 
Five  Largest  School  Districts  in  the  Ukited 
States 

New  York  City — 80  percent  of  Negroes  are 
In  schools  over  half  Negro;  44  percent  In 
schools  over  85  percent  Negro;  10  percent  In 
100  percent  Negro  schools. 

I.os  Angeles — 95  percent  of  Negroes  are  In 
schools  over  half  Negro;  79  percent  In  schools 
over  95  percent  Negro. 

Chicago — 97  percent  of  Negroes  are  In 
.schools  over  half  Negro;  85  percent  in  schools 
over  95  percent  Negro;  47  percent  In  100  per- 
cent Negro  schools. 

Detroit — 91  percent  of  Negroes  are  in 
schools  over  half  Negro;  59  percent  in  schools 
over  95  percent  Negro. 

Philadelphia — 90  percent  of  Negroes  are  In 
schools  over  half  Negro;  60  percent  In  schools 
over  95  percent  Negro. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  see  from  these 
figures  that  this  problem  Is  a  national 
one — not  a  southern  one.  We  can  also  see 
that  the  much-heralded  solution  of  ill- 
considered  mass  mixing  has  not  produced 
racial  harmony — it  has  produced  migra- 
tion and  disruption.  It  Is  rather  tragic 
that  a  policy  which  has  failed  so  miser- 
ably in  the  North  is  now  being  urged 
upon  the  South.  Those  in  theDenartment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
on  the  Supreme  Court  should  have 
studied  these  figures  and  the  factors 
which  created  them.  Rather  than  reap- 
plying unworkable  solutions  with  even 
more  energy,  they  should  have  attempted 
to  create  new  solutions. 

The  failure  of  massive  integration  Is 
discussed  In  another  editorial  which  ap- 
pears in  the  February  16  U.S.  News  (t 
World  Report.  The  distinguished  editor 
David  Lawrence  points  out  the  pressing 
need  for  a  clear  and  reasonable  stand- 
ard for  what  constitutes  desegregation: 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  Is  the 
vagueness  with  which  the  courts  have  han- 
dled the  whole  problem  of  integration.  Since 
the  first  important  decision  was  rendered  in 
1954  requiring  desegregation,  there  has  been 
no  clear  definition  of  what  course  the  schools 
should  take  to  attain  this. 

It  is  no  answer  to  issue  a  court  order  and 
fix  a  date  by  which  a  certain  quota  of  each 
race  shsill  attend  a  public  school.  It  Is  no 
answer  to  assign  a  proportionate  number  of 
teachers  of  each  race  to  all  schools  In  a  dis- 
trict. Teachers  themselves  are  today  unhappy 
and  dissatisfied.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  are 
resigning  their  Jobs  and  seeking  other  forms 
of  employment.  They  do  not  want  to  become 
involved  in  the  controverales. 

Pint  of  all.  It  Is  necessary  to  proclaim 
definitions  of  what  Is  meant  by  "integration." 
If  segregated  schools  have  arisen  because  of 
State  laws  In  certain  localities  and  nelght>or- 
hood  patterns  have  been  formed.  It  will  take 
some  time  to  alter  such  situations.  In  the 
North  these  are  described  as  "natural  pat- 
terns." But  the  people  in  the  South  see  little 
difference  because  both  have  become  estab- 
lished facts.  The  worst  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen would  be  to  have  one  set  of  rules  applying 
in  some  States  and  another  system  in  other 
States. 
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Mr.  President,  this  editorial,  entitled 
"Reason — Not  'Rulings' — Can  Bring  Ra- 
cial Peace"  is  an  excellent  argument  for 
passage  of  the  pending  amendment.  It 
sets  as  the  standard  for  the  Nation  a 
statute  passed  for  New  York,  hardly  a 
Southern  State.  Further,  the  statute  pro- 
vides for  the  maximum  of  freedom  for 
students  and  parents,  without  the 
stresses,  strains,  and  failures  of  forced 
integration. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  discuss  one 
unsettling  issue  which  has  occurred  in 
this  debate.  The  discrepancy  in  national 
policy  on  school  desegregation  toward 
the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is 
said  to  rest  on  a  judicial  distinction  be- 
tween de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation. 
While  certain  legal  problems  may  pre- 
sent themselves  In  attempting  to  deal 
with  de  facto  segregation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  social  planners  in  HEW 
would  have  tackled  these  problems  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  if  they  had 
wished  to.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  almost  total  concentration  of  ef- 
forts has  been  placed  on  southern  school 
districts  for  a  different  reason.  The  ar- 
dent integrationlsts  know  the  senseless 
integration  plans  being  forced  on  south- 
tern  school  districts  would  create  just  as 
serious  reaction  in  the  North  as  they 
have  In  the  South.  Because  the  South 
has  traditionally  been  the  whipping  boy 
for  the  Nation  on  civil  rights  issues,  lit- 
tle political  consequences  occur  outside 
of  the  South  when  radical  solutions  are 
forced  upon  the  South.  When  they  have 
completed  their  destruction  of  public 
education  in  the  South,  then  they  will 
turn  North  with  the  same  fury  and  fa- 
naticism they  have  displayed  toward  us. 
Even  if  political  pressures  prevent  their 
success  In  the  North,  they  will  have  fin- 
ished their  disruptive  policies  In  the 
South. 

This  is  discrimination  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  this  body  should  be  aware  of 
it  and  reject  It.  If  a  policy  is  unwise  for 
the  Nation,  it  is  certainly  unwise  for  one 
section  of  the  Nation.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  special  educational  problems 
which  exist  for  the  disadvantaged.  Edu- 
cators conduct  studies  in  solving  these 
problems,  recognizing  they  are  difficult 
and  not  common  to  all  children.  People 
whose  children  do  not  have  these  prob- 
lems understandably  do  not  wish  their 
children  placed  in  such  a  difficult  en- 
vironment. This  is  true  nationwide.  This 
Is  true  for  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  school  age  children. 

Must  we  in  the  South  be  subjected  to 
conditions  considered  unacceptable  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
set  aside  a  reasonable  standard  for  de- 
segregation for  the  Nation — a  standard 
that  refuses  to  override  the  parents' 
right  to  choose  their  child's  educational 
environment.  It  has  never  been  more 
necessary. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  it. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  KNOW    THIS 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
American  taxpayers  are  not  only  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  a  year  waging  an 
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undeclared  war  In  Vietnam  smd  Laos, 
in  addition  they  are  required  to  pay 
foreign  taxes  to  these  often  corrupt  re- 
gimes. The  General  Accounting  Office 
reported  that  the  United  States  is  pay- 
ing more  than  $1  million  each  month  in 
taxes  to  Saigon  over  and  above  the  $25 
billion  a  year  we  pay  out  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  fighting  there  to  save  the  Saigon 
militarist  regime  and  keep  it  in  power. 
The  GAO  has  termed  this  tax  expendi- 
ture "inappropriate."  They  could  have 
termed  it  monstrous  and  outrageous. 

In  a  sample  audit  covering  24  months, 
the  GAO  found  $28  million  was  paid  in 
property  taxes  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  to  South  Viet- 
namese landlords.  These  landlords  de- 
viously included  their  taxes  in  rental 
charges  for  leasing  facilities  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  imdoubtedly  to  conceal  the 
facts  and  the  extent  of  this  imjust  tax- 
ation. The  GAO's  Vietnam  review  re- 
vealed that  during  this  2 -year  period 
defense  agencies  paid  $55,600,000  in  rent. 
Property,  licenses,  and  income  taxes  in- 
cluded in  the  rent  ranged  up  to  62  per- 
cent of  the  total  leases. 

Mr.  President,  this  provides  but  an- 
other excmiple  of  our  subservience  to 
the  Thieu-Ky  militarist  regime  in  Sai- 
gon. Tens  of  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans have  lost  their  lives  to  keep  that 
regime  in  power.  Himdreds  of  billions 
of  American  tax  dollars  have  been 
wasted  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  Sai- 
gon militarists.  The  Saigon  government 
itself  has  been  the  major  stumbling 
block  to  an  armistice  and  cease-fire  in 
Paris.  Many  of  its  generals  were  ser- 
geants or  air  cadets  who  fought  with 
the  French  against  the  Vietnamese 
forces  of  national  liberation  during  the 
fighting  that  continued  from  1946  to 
May  1954.  Vice  President  Ky  proudly  dis- 
plays French  decorations  which  he  was 
awarded  for  his  fighting  against  his  own 
people  seeking  national  liberation  in 
1954.  These  guerrillas  were  termed 
Vietminh  then;  now  VC.  Both  Ky  and 
Thieu  were  born  in  North  Vietnam.  Their 
regime  lacks  support  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  no  political  base 
whatever. 

When  our  American  ground  troops 
leave  Vietnam  for  home  President 
Thieu's  departure  to  join  his  wife  in  her 
recently  purchased  and  very  lavish  villa 
in  Switzerland  and  Vice  President  Ky's 
departure  to  rendezvous  with  his  unlisted 
bank  accounts  in  Hong  Kong  and  Switz- 
erland will  not  be  long  delayed.  Yet,  we 
are  now  paying  taxes  to  that  government 
on  the  property  we  are  using  to  maintain 
the  regime.  It  is  as  if  the  Thieu-Ky  gov- 
ernment had  been  doing  us  a  big  favor  in 
allowing  us  to  waste  our  money  and  sac- 
rifice the  lives  of  our  young  men  in  their 
behalf. 

Mr.  President,  this  preposterous  situa- 
tion violates  all  logic  and  reason.  It  is 
also  in  clear  violation  of  congressional 
policy.  The  Congress,  in  enacting  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1C51,  precluded 
the  use  of  funds  authorized  for  the  Eu- 
ropean program  for  the  payment  of 
taxes.  This  prohibition  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Defense  Department  as  applicable 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  had  always 
been  viewed  as  an  expr^^ion  of  con- 


gressional policy  that  UJS.  contributions 
to  common  defense  must  not  be  subject 
to  foreign  taxation.  In  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  Congress  recognized  the  ab- 
surdity of  paying  a  country  for  the  privi- 
lege of  protecting  it.  There  is  no  legal 
basis  and  certainly  no  moral  justifica- 
tion for  the  financial  burden  of  a  foreign 
tax  being  passed  on  to  the  United  States. 
The  continuing  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
Saigon  militarist  regime  must  end. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  review 
shows  clearly  that  bungling  adminis- 
tration and  pure  lack  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  high  officials  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  and  the  Military  Establishment 
have  been  the  prime  reasons  that  foreign 
taxation  has  been  allowed  to  continue. 
The  GAO  report  reveals  that  no  central 
authority  or  command  exercised  any  de- 
gree of  meaningful  control  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  tax  matters  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  addition  no  policy  or  pro- 
cedural guidelines  had  been  promulgated 
to  assist  these  officials  in  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities.  Instead  of  stcting  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
officials  of  the  major  service  commands 
used  every  available  means  of  passing  the 
buck  and  avoiding  responsibility. 

Much  has  been  made  of  U.S.  "commit- 
ments" around  the  world.  American 
citizens  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
the  countries  we  have  helped  protect 
with  American  arms  and  dollars  and  the 
blood  of  our  finest  young  men  will  honor 
their  commitments  to  us  under  tax- 
relief  agreements  and  understandings. 
However,  the  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical 
General  Accoimting  Office  has  reported 
significant  "resistance"  by  the  govern- 
ments of  South  Vietnam  and  other  na- 
tions in  honoring  its  commitments.  The 
outflow  of  taxpayers'  dollars  at  the  rate 
of  $1  million  a  month  is  proof  of  the 
GAO  conclusion  that  our  tax  arrange- 
ments with  South  Vietnam  are  "not 
within  the  spirit  of  UJS.  tax-exemption 
policy." 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  to  develop 
a  new  tax-relief  agreement  with  Saigon 
to  protect  the  taxpayers'  money  and  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people  as  ex- 
pressed by  Congress  19  years  ago.  More- 
over, those  military  officials  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  foreign  tax  policy 
must  end  the  negligence  and  inefficiency 
which  has  helped  perpetuate  this  huge 
waste.  We  have  already  gone  much  too 
far  in  supporting  the  corrupt  militarist 
regime  in  Saigon. 


IMMUNITY  LEGISLATION  AND  THE 
ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  weeks  following  passage  by  this  body 
of  S.  30,  the  Orgsuiized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970, 1  have  noted  several  articles 
condemning  certain  provisions  of  the  act. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  read  hastily  written, 
undocumented,  and  inaccurate  criticisms 
of  work  that  was  carefully  conceived  and 
meticulously  reviewed  for  12  months 
before  submission  to  and  approval  by 
this  body.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  reader  that  the  vast  majority 
of  articles  critical  of  S.  30  have  been 
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written  without  regard  to  or  knowledge 
of  the  content  of  the  act.  Organizations 
have  misrepresented  the  content  of  S.  30 
and  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  how 
their  misrepresented  version  of  S.  30 
would  be  bad  law.  In  many  instances, 
were  S.  30  to  have  the  effect  claimed  by 
Its  opponents.  I  might  also  oppose  those 
provisions.  The  fact  is.  however,  that 
S.  30  as  passed  by  this  body  is  constitu- 
tional and  does  not  unnecessarily  impinge 
on  the  individual  rights  of  our  citizenry. 
Mr.  President,  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 15.  1970,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covering a  well-written  and  thoroughly 
researched  article  entitled  "The  Filth: 
Key  Target  in  Nixon's  Fight  on  Crime." 
on  page  C2  of  the  Sunday  Star,  written 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Methvln.  Title  II  of  S.  30. 
concerning  immunity,  was  a  major  toiiio 
of  this  article  which  dealt,  in  general, 
with  the  fifth  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  the  full  text  of  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  order  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  might  remove  any 
lingering  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
vote  for  title  n  of  S.  30.  I  suggest  that 
those  having  doubts  read  this  article. 
But  more  Importantly.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  compare  this  calm  and  well- 
docimiented  article  with  the  hysterical 
and  vsigue  allegations  of  other  articles 
which  have  appeared  recently.  I  am  con- 
fident that  those  in  the  House  who  ex- 
amine title  n  and  the  other  provisions  of 
8.  30  will  conclude,  as  did  the  Members 
of  this  body,  that  they  are  necessarj-  aids 
to  effective  law  enforcement.  We  are  all 
aware  that  there  are  some  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  who 
have  in  the  past  expressed  opposition  to 
immunity  legislation.  I  particularly  hope 
that  all  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  will  read  this  article.  I  believe 
it  is  a  most  persuasive  review  of  the  fifth 
amendment  as  written  and  as  interpreted 
over  the  years,  and  it  makes  a  sound  case 
for  enactment  of  title  n  of  S.  30. 

I  congiatulate  Mr.  Eugene  Methvln. 
the  author  of  the  article,  for  the  calm, 
diligent,  and  time-consuming  work  that 
went  into  its  preparation.  Such  work  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Journalists  profession.  It 
is  even  more  impressive  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  work  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  press. 

EXHIBTT   1 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Feb.  15. 

1970) 

Thx  "Fbth":  Kit  TAaon  n*  Nixon's  Fight 

ON  CmiMB 

( By  Eugene  H.  Methvln ) 
President  NUon,  In  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  has  declared  unconditional  war  on 
organized  crime,  the  5.000  members  of  24 
gangs  who  suck  an  estimated  $50  billion  a 
year  from  the  bloodstream  of  America  and 
leave  behind  a  wake  of  corruption,  violence, 
dope  addiction  and  street  crime. 

To  wage  this  war.  the  President  asked  for 
a  new  and  vital  weapon  for  law  enf orcenient : 
a  new  statute  redefining  and  carefully  limit- 
ing the  constitutional  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege  against  self-lncrlmlnatlon. 

Hla  proposal  Is  Included  In  the  omnibus 
"OrgaiUzed  Crime  Oontrol  Act "  already  ap- 


proved by  the  Senate.  73  to  1  Hoxise  pros- 
pects, however,  are  cloudier.  There,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  not  yet  considered  the 
proposal. 

Regardless  of  what  the  House  does.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  approach  to  limiting  the  Fifth 
amendment  has  already  been  adopted  In  state 
statutes  and  approved  by  the  California.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  supreme  courts,  so  the 
issue  Is  headed  directly  (or  an  early  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  test. 

In  tackling  head-on  the  problem  of  restor- 
ing the  dangerously  Ulted  balance  In  our 
criminal  procedures,  the  President  will  have 
the  help  of  a  new  chief  Justice.  Warren  E. 
Burger,  who  has  warned:  "Our  system  of 
crtmlnal  Justice  was  based  on  striking  a  fair 
balance  between  the  needs  of  society  and  the 
rlghu  of  the  individual.  To  maintain  this 
ordered  liberty  requires  a  periodic  examina- 
tion of  the  balancing  process,  as  an  engineer 
checks  the  pressure  gauges  of  his  boilers." 

And  the  gauges  read  trouble.  Crime  in 
America  Is  growing  six  times  as  fast  i>«  popu- 
lation, and  public  surveys  reveal  that  nearly 
half  the  people  living  In  our  cities  are  afraid 
to  venture  outside  their  homes  at  night. 
From  the  halls  of  Congress  to  state  legisla- 
tures and  corner  drugstores  across  the  na- 
tion. Americans  are  protesting  that  expanded 
rights  for  persons  accused  of  crime  are  de- 
stroying everyone's  right  to  security  and 
public  safety. 

IS    WORDS 

The  Nixon  AdmlnUtratlon  proposal  goes  to 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  far- 
reaching  constitutional  controversies  In  the 
nation's  history:  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against  sclf- 
Incrlmlnatlon.  15  words  that  have  been  used, 
abused  and  misunderstood  more  than  any 
other  single  provision  the  Founding  Fathers 
wrote.  It  says  simply:  "No  person  shall  be 
compelled  In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself " 

Here  Is  how  It  is  being  Interpreted: 
Item:  In  Chicago  Mafia  boss  -'Teetz' 
Bataglla.  free  on  bond,  goes  home  every  night 
during  his  extortion  trial.  His  blackmail  vic- 
tims go  to  Jail — for  their  own  safely,  since 
they  have  been  threatened  with  baseball  bats 
because  they  refuse  to  "take  the  Fifth"  to 
avoid  testifying  about  Mafia  operations. 

Item:  In  Washington  the  Secretary  of  the 
U  S  Senate.  Bobby  Baker,  dodges  behind  the 
Fifth  scores  of  times  when  his  Senate  su- 
periors ask  questions  about  payoffs  for  politi- 
cal favors,  hidden  ties  with  underworld 
figures,  even  prostitution  and  abortion  pro- 
curement under  the  very  Capitol  dome. 
■"Such  cases  would  have  been  unthinkable  to 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  They  arise 
because  in  recent  years  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices by  narrow  majorities  have  allowed  these 
few  words  In  our  Bill  of  Rights  to  become  a 
fetish. 

3ays  Professor  Robert  O.  DIxcn  of  the 
George  Washington  University  Law  School: 
•In  charUng  wise  legislative  reforms  that 
preserve  the  essence  of  the  privilege  for  Its 
truly  tltal  purposes,  we  must  understand  how 
Judicial  elaboration  has  stretched  the  Fifth 
Amendment  and  created  new  hurdles  In 
criminal  investigations." 

conraoMisB 
As  adopted,  the  Fifth  Amendment  privi- 
lege represented  a  practical  compromise  be- 
tween an  accused  individual's  need  for 
protection  against  overzealous  interro- 
gators and  the  public's  equally  vital  need 
for  effective  law  enforcement.  But  through 
the  years  US  Supreme  Court  Interpretations 
have  destroyed  this  balance  and  bloated  the 
Fifth  far  beyond  Its  Intended  constitutional 
Umlts.  Indeed.  In  1966  as  five  Justices  ex- 
tended It  to  still  new  extremes.  Justices  Byron 
White  and  John  Harlan  declared  that  the 
new  rulings  have  "no  significant  support  In 
the  history  or  language  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment." 


The  privilege  against  self-lncrlmlnatlon 
arose  In  English  common  law  In  the  16408 
from  Puritan  protests  against  King  Charles 
I '8  Star  Chamber  inquisitorial  prosecutions 
for  political  and  religious  crimes.  The  land- 
mark cases  establishing  the  privilege  had 
nothing  to  do  with  common  crime.  They  con- 
cerned the  religious  heretic,  the  noncon- 
formist or  the  critic  who  Irritated  royal  min- 
isters, not  the  murderer,  rapist  or  bagman 
Even  In  Puritan  MassachusetU.  whose  citi- 
zens fled  England  to  escape  the  hated  Inter- 
rogations, a  magistrate  Investigating  ordinary 
Clime  was  expected  to  "slfte  ye  accused  and 
by  force  of  argument  to  draw  him  to  an 
acknowledgemente  of  ye  truth."  The  Inter- 
rogator might  be  "provoking  and  forcing  to 
wrath."  but  he  might  not  so  much  as  tweak 
the  suspect's  nose — that  was  all  the  privilege 
meant. 

This  was  precisely  the  commonsense.  bal- 
anced compromise  Congress  adopted  when  In 
1789  It  wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights— the  first  ten 
amendments — for  our  Constitution.  To  Its 
framers  the  Fifth  Amendment's  15  words 
meant  only  what  they  clearly  say;  that  a  man 
on  trial  for  a  crime  could  not  be  called  to  the 
stand  and  compelled — that  Is.  by  threat  of 
punishment— to  tesUfy  to  his  own  guilt. 
They  clearly  did  not  mean  an  accused  should 
escape  all  pressure  and  Inducement  to  tell 
the  truth.  Magistrates  were  expected  to  ques- 
tion promptly  to  take  advantage  of  the  Im- 
pulse to  confess  that  frequently  fades  after 
an  accused  wrongdoer  has  opportunity  to 
Invent  false  defenses  If  he  refused  to  answer 
questions,  the  Jurors  at  his  trial  could  be  told 
so  and  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  framers  went  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  so  limit  the  self-lncrtmlnaUon  privilege. 
Rep   James  Madison  proposed  In  his  Bill  of 
Rlghu  an  unlimited  version  extending  not 
only  to  defendanu  on  trial  but  witnesses  In 
any  proceeding   Rep.  Lawrence  of  New  York 
objected  that  this  was  too  broad.  Thereupon 
Congress  on  Aug   17,  1789.  Inserted  the  words 
"In  any  criminal  case."  making  this  crucial 
limitation  to  an  accused  at  his  trial  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege. 
LiMrrcD  iMMDNrrT 
Lawrence's  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the 
absolute  constitutional  privilege  had  these 
crucial  consequences:   A  man  accused  of  re- 
ceiving stolen  goods,  for  example,  had  a  clear 
constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  testify  at  his 
own   trial.   He  could   not   be  Jailed   for   his 
silence.   But  neither  could   he  prevent  the 
prosecutor  from  arguing  and  the  Jury  from 
concluding  that  his  refusal  to  answer  ques- 
tions,   plus    other    evidence,    adds    up    to 
"guilty."  Nor.  If  called  as  a  witness  at  the 
thief's  trial,  could  he  claim  a  constitutional 
privilege.  He  shared  the  centuries-old  duty, 
accepted    without    question    by    the    Fifth 
Amendment's  framers,  of  all  citizens  to  give 
evidence.  Congress  and  state  legislators  were 
free  to  decide — by  simple  statute  In  the  light 
of  experience — how  much  privilege  he  should 
have  In  grand  Jury  proceedings,  legislative 
Investigations  or  other  proceedings   beyond 
bis  own  trial. 

Legislators  In  the  19th  century  generally 
exercised  this  authority  wisely  to  malnuin 
a  balance.  They  extended  a  limited  testi- 
monial Immunity  to  persons  not  actually  on 
trial.  permltUng  compelled  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses but  restricting  the  use  to  which  that 
testimony  could  be  put.  Under  such  a  rule 
any  criminal  who  seeks  to  Increase  his  effec- 
Uveness  in  any  criminal  enterprise  by  taking 
In  a  confederate  also  Increases  his  risk  of 
exposure  and  conviction  before  the  bar  of 
Justice  because  he  risks  that  his  accomplice 
may  be  compelled  to  testify  against  him. 

Organized  criminal  conspiracies  become 
risky.  Indeed.  A  government  purchasing  agent 
accused  of  taking  kickbacks  might  be  haled 
before  a  grand  Jury  or  legislative  body  and 
compelled  to  answer  all  questions  But  If  he 
Incriminated  himself,  his  testimony  could 
not  be  Introduced  against  him  In  any  later 
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prosecution.  However,  If  hli  testimony  led 
to  a  secret  bank  account  or  witness  who 
had  conspired  with  him,  prosecutors  could 
present  such  Independent  evidence  against 
him.  "That."  said  one  senator.  "Is  all  that 
a  rascal  ought  to  have  at  the  hands  of  Jus- 
tice— even  more  than  he  ought  to  have." 

This  compromise  worked  fairly  for  decades. 
Grand  Juries  and  prosecutors  were  able  to 
call  Implicated  persons  as  witnesses  and  pry 
open  conspiracies  Involving  corrupt  public 
officials,  racketeers  or  corporate  robber  barons 
scheming  to  cheat  the  public. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  the  Supreme 
Court  made  no  rulings  on  the  taut  line  the 
Founding  Fathers  drew  on  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. Then  In  1892  the  Justices  struck  the 
first  blow.  A  federal  grand  Jury  Investigating 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  violations  asked  a 
Chicago  grain  dealer  named  Counselman 
what  he  knew  about  secret  monopolistic  rail- 
road offers  of  freight  rates  below  their  pub- 
lished tariffs.  He  refused  to  answer,  citing 
the  Fifth. 

The  Court  thereupon  created  the  Counsel- 
man  rule  extending  the  Fifth  to  witnesses 
In  the  face  of  overwhelming  legal  authority 
to  the  contrary.  It  was,  says  Lewis  Mayers, 
a  foremost  historian  of  the  privilege,  a  classic 
case  of  Judicial  law-making  In  clear  defiance 
of  the  Constitution  and  legislative  preroga- 
tive: The  Justices  simply  repealed  the  clause 
limiting  the  Fifth  to  "any  criminal  case." 
Today's  "constitutional"  privilege  for  wit- 
nesses thus  comes  not  from  those  who  wrote 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

APFLIEO   TO    8TATXS 

It  is  the  legacy  of  corporate  lawyers  who 
sat  on  the  high  bench  In  the  gaslight  era 
and  waged  war  against  the  common  citizen  s 
right  to  curb  Industrial  robber  barons  cheat- 
ing the  public.  And  It  vastly  aided  the  mam- 
moth 20th  century  growth  of  "The  S^dl- 
cate"  wtoose  bosses  are  beyond  reach  of 
crtmlnal  prosecution,  thanks  largely  to  the 
extension  of  the  privilege  to  witnesses. 

Ironically,  that  very  year  Canada's  parlia- 
ment adopted  the  discarded  American  rule 
of  llmlUng  the  witness's  immunity  to  pre- 
venting his  compelled  testimony  from  being 
used  against  him  later.  Today,  after  78  years 
of  experience,  the  Canadian  bar  and  bench 
accept  this  rule  as  operating  with  complete 
fairness  Canadians  may  thus  compel  testi- 
mony from  implicated  witnesses  to  convict 
racketeers,  conspirators  and  corrupt  oflllcals 
who  In  the  United  Stotes  are  untouchable. 

Meanwhile,  Supreme  Court  Interpretations 
not  only  continued  but  sharply  accelerated 
their  expansion  of  the  Fifth.  Since  1950  the 
Justices  added  destructive  new  privileges  that 
were  never  even  remotely  a  part  of  the  very 
Umlted  rule  the  framers  elevated  to  constttu- 
tlonal  status. 

Moreover,  not  untU  a  scant  five  years  ago 
did  the  Court  apply  Its  new  and  expanded 
federal  rules  to  the  states,  which  have  the 
vasUy  more  difficult  task  of  enforcing  funda- 
mental criminal  laws  such  as  robbery,  mur- 
der and  rape  that  have  never  concerned 
federal  enforcers  because  they  are  not  federal 
crimes.  By  this  extension  the  Justices  In 
Washington  smashed  with  a  stroke  the  deli- 
cate balances  worked  out  over  generations 
by  sUte  legislatures,  trial  Judges  and  su- 
preme courts.  Among  the  new  prlvUeges 
smtiggled  In  on  the  coattalls  of  the  old: 

1.  Witnesses  may  falsely  claim  fear  of  self- 
Inciimlnatlon.  When  a  Philadelphia  grand 
Jury  asked  a  witness,  "What  is  yoxir  occupa- 
tion?" the  man  took  the  Fifth.  Ordered  to 
answer,  he  refused— and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  him :  The  Interrogators  "should 
have  considered  that  the  chief  occupation 
of  some  persons  Involves  evasion  of  federal 
crtmlnal  laws."  said  the  Justices. 

Ortglnally  witnesses  could  stay  silent  only 
If  their  answer  would  establish  some  element 
of  a  crime  that  the  prosecution  would  have 
to  prove  to  convict.  They  also  had  to  show. 


in  addition,  that  the  danger  of  seU-lncrlml- 
natlon  was  "real  and  substantial."  In  recent 
years  a  majortty  of  Justices  developed  a  new 
rule  that  a  witness  must  be  permitted  to  re- 
fuse Information  unless  It  is  'perfectly  clear" 
he  is  mistaken  and  hla  answer  "cannot  pos- 
sibly" tend  to  Incriminate  him.  This,  Jus- 
tices Harlan  and  Clark  protested,  converts 
the  privilege  Into  "a  general  one  against 
answering  distasteful  questions,"  really  a 
privilege  of  alleging  fear  of  self-lncrtmlna- 
tlon  to  dodge  a  duty  of  citizenship. 

Adds  Judge  Edward  Lumbard  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
"Court  decisions  have  made  It  virtually  Im- 
possible to  secure  testimony  before  grand 
Juries  and  government  bodies  where  there 
Is  any  claim  of  Fifth  Amendment  privilege, 
no  matter  how  far-fetched." 

PROTECTION    DESTBOTED 

Moreover,  such  rulings  effectively  destroy 
another  vital  constitutional  protection:  an 
accused  person's  Sixth  Amendment  right  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  fav- 
orable witnesses.  An  Illinois  man  was  con- 
victed of  a  rape-murder  even  though  his 
landlady  knew  he  was  in  his  room  asleep 
at  the  time  of  the  crime.  The  prosecutor  told 
her  she  had  "a  constitutional  right  to  si- 
lence." and  so  she  refused  to  testify.  Con- 
victed, the  defendant  came  within  six  hours 
of  being  electrocuted  before  a  crusading  ra- 
dio station  discovered  the  truth. 

2.  A  Judge  or  prosecutor  caiuiot  comment 
on  a  defendant's  silence,  and  a  Jvu-y  cannot 
consider  It  as  an  Indication  of  guilt.  In  a 
California  murder  case  witnesses  testified 
they  saw  the  defendant  and  his  date  go  Into 
an  alley,  and  later  the  woman's  battered 
body  was  found  there.  "She  can't  tell  you  her 
side  of  the  story,"  the  prosecutor  told  the 
Jury.  "The  Defendant  won't."  That,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  In  1965,  amounted  to 
"compulsion"  to  testify  forbidden  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment! 

PhUosopber  and  social  critic  Sidney  Hook 
brilliantly  Illustrates  the  folly  of  such  a  rule 
In  his  book  "Common  Sense  and  the  Fifth 
Amendment."  Innocent  men  are  usually  very 
quick  to  proclaim  their  Innocence,  while  si- 
lence creates  a  legitimate  presumption  of 
guilt,  he  declares:  "If  a  child  left  alone  with 
the  cat  refuses  to  reply  to  the  question 
whether  he  locked  It  In  the  refrigerator,  the 
refusal  certainly  has  some  evidential  weight 
that  he  did. 

"In  any  case.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  the 
future  we  would  leave  him  alone  with  a  cat 
and  a  refrigerator."  That  giant  of  the  fed- 
eral bench,  Judge  Learned  Hand,  growled, 
"The  law  rises  to  a  supreme  height  of  foolish- 
ness when  It  compels  a  Judge  In  all  solemnity 
to  Instruct  a  Jury  It  should  Indulge  In  no 
unfavorable  Inferences"  against  a  silent  de- 
fendant. 

Six  states  adopted  a  more  logical  rule. 
California's  constitution  was  typical:  the 
Judge  and  prosecutor  could  comment  on  the 
defendant's  "failure  to  explain  or  deny  by 
his  testimony  any  evidence  or  facts  In  the 
case  against  him."  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation endorsed  such  comment,  and  the 
respected  American  Law  Institute's  proposed 
Model  Code  of  Evidence  authorized  It. 

BAD   SPECTACLX 

But  the  Court's  1965  edict  forbade  all  such 
common-sense  compromise.  Justices  Stewart 
and  White  protested  that  the  ruling  "stretch- 
es the  concept  of  compulsion  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable bounds.  No  constitution  can  prevent 
the  operation  of  the  himian  mind."  The  sad 
spectacle  moved  Justice  Harlan  to  despair: 
"I  hope  the  Court  will  eventually  return  to 
constitutional  paths  which,  until.  recenUy, 
it  has  followed  throughout  Its  history." 

3.  Witnesses  may  claim  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment privUege  in  legislative  hearings.  Amer- 
icans were  shocked  in  the  late  1950s  at  the 
long  parade  of  union  officials,  empowered 
by  Congress  with  monopoly  bargaining  pow- 
ers   over    thousands    of    workers,    defiantly 


dodging  behind  the  Fifth  to  avoid  account- 
ing to  Senate  Investigators.  Of  one.  Chair- 
man John  L.  McClellan  asked:  "Are  you  mar- 
ried?" Answer:  "I  decline  to  answer  tmder 
the  Fifth  Amendment."  "Do  you  have  any 
children — legitimate  children,  I  mean?"  Same 
answer.  "Do  you  know  anything  that  you 
can  tell  us  about  that  might  not  tend  to 
Incriminate  you?  Same  answer. 

Sen.  McClellan's  efforts  to  gather  sufficient 
evidence  to  convince  Congress  to  pass  tough 
legislation  protecting  rank-and-file  union 
members  against  exploitation  by  labor  racke- 
teers largely  hit  thU  Fifth  Amendment  cur- 
tain. "Had  we  been  able  to  present  the  whole 
lurid  story,  we  could  have  marshaled  the 
votes  to  pass  our  safeguards  luidlluted,"  Sen. 
McClellan  told  me.  "Instead,  the  opposi- 
tion by  a  narrow  vote  knocked  the  teeth 
right  out." 

Ironically,  the  Constitution  Itself  so  clearly 
exempts  legislative  hearings  from  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  application  that  no  case  of  a 
congressional  witness  invoking  It  reached  the 
courts  In  Its  first  159  years.  Then  in  1955 
C*iief  Justice  Warren  upheld  such  a  claim 
with  guttering  words  that  the  privilege  was 
so  much  a  "part  of  our  legal  heritage"  that 
It  "soon  made  its  way  into  various  state  con- 
stitutions." 

The  most  extensive  expansion  of  those  15 
words  m  the  Bill  of  Rights  occurred  In  1966. 
Five  Justices  in  the  Court's  Miranda  ruling 
read  them  to  mean:  Policemen  cannot  even 
ask  an  unwilling  suspect  in  custody  ques- 
tions in  a  criminal  investigation.  If  they  do 
so,  aimounced  Chief  Justice  Warren,  the  Jus- 
tices will  consider  police  custody  "so  Inher- 
ently compulsive"  that  any  answer  falls  auto- 
matically within  the  Fifth  Amendment  pro- 
hibition against  "compelled"  testimony. 
Police  must  tell  the  suspect  he  can  remain 
silent,  warn  Mm  anything  he  says  can  be 
used  against  him,  offer  to  get  him  a  lawyer  U 
he  cannot  afford  one  himself,  and  let  the 
lawyer  sit  in  on  any  Interrogation.  If  the  sus- 
pect "indicates  In  any  manner"  that  he  does 
not  want  to  answer  questions,  "interrtjgatlon 
must  cease." 

Prophetically  Justice  Harlan  warned:  "This 
court  Is  forever  adding  new  stories  to  the 
temples  of  constitutional  law,  and  temples 
have  a  way  of  collapsing  when  one  story  too 
many  Is  added."  And  Indeed,  today  this  and 
other  Supreme  Court  "Interpretations"  axe 
collapsing  Justice  and  crippling  law  enforce- 
ment all  across  America. 

ONX  SENTXMCK 

In  Seattle.  Harry  Van  De  Venter  went  free 
because  police  omitted  one  sentence  before 
he  confessed  a  robbery-murder:  "If  you  cant 
afford  a  lawyer,  we  will  get  you  one."  The 
officers  had  carefully  warned  him  he  had  a 
right  to  a  lawyer  and  to  refuse  to  answer 
their  questions.  Van  De  Venter  wlUingly  ad- 
mitted killing  an  elderly  hotel  night  clerk, 
Paul  Wlghtman,  and  taking  »30  from  his 
cash  register.  He  even  led  police  to  the  two 
guns  he  had  thrown  into  Puget  Soimd,  and 
ballistics  tests  v^fled  that  they  were  indeed 
the  lethal  weapons.  Stormed  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelllgencer:  "Harry  Van  De  Venter  Is  a  free 
man  because  no  attorney  was  present  when 
he  confessed  a  kllUng.  PavU  Wlghtman  U  a 
dead  man,  robbed  and  shot  without  benefit 
of  legal  counsel.  Whose  rights  were  violated?" 

In  Maryland,  Judge  Joseph  L.  Carter  was 
compelled  to  free  George  McChan  from  the 
state  penitentiary.  McChan  had  10  convic- 
tions in  18  jears  for  serious  crimes,  the 
latest  in  1965  based  on  a  confession  of  three 
shotgun  robberies  of  Uquor  stores  drawing  a 
40-year  sentenpe.  Judge  Carter  protested  bit- 
terly that  Supreme  Court  rulings  were  forc- 
ing him  to  "loist  a  professional  holdup  man 
on  the  public."  Five  days  after  McChan 
walked  free,  two  gunmen  held  up  a  Balti- 
more restaurant.  kiUed  the  70-year-old  owner 
as  he  knelt  in  front  of  his  safe  after  hand- 
ing over  Its  cash,  and  shot  a  waitress  twice. 
Though  crlttcally  woimded,  she  provided  a 
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deacrlptlon  miitchlng  McChan's.  and  next  day 
police  stopped  the  getaway  car.  They  fotind 
McChan  Inside.  He  was  convicted  of  flret- 
degree  murder  and  sent  back  to  prison  for 
Ufe. 

Alter  Los  Angeles  police  read  a  robbery- 
murder  suspect  his  Miranda  rights,  the  man 
said.  "I  want  to  tell  you  about  It.  but  I  would 
like  to  have  an  attorney  present."  The  officers 
called  In  a  Legal  Aid  Society  lawyer  and  let 
the  two  talk  alone  Invited  back  In.  the  offi- 
cers asked  their  first  question.  The  suspect 
started  to  answer.  The  lawyer  Interrupted, 
ordered  the  officers  out.  and  after  another 
conference  Invited  them  back  In  Again  the 
suspect  started  to  answer  Again  the  lawyer 
Interrupted.  "I'm  tired,  and  I  dont  want 
your  help."  the  suspect  objected.  Again  the 
lawyer  ordered  the  officers  out.  The  third 
time  they  started  to  question,  the  lawyer 
curtly  told  them  his  client  would  have 
••nothing  to  say  '  That  ended  the  case  since 
police  could  not  obtain  sufficient  evidence  to 
prcsecute. 

One  despairing  lawman  asked  me:  "Chief 
Justice  Warren  said  If  the  suspect  Indicates 
in  any  manner'  he  doesn't  want  us  to  ques- 
tion him.  we  must  stop.  But  if  he  'indicates 
In  any  manner'  he  wants  to  confess, 
shouldn't  our  system  of  justice  let  him?  Does 
the  Constitution  require  us  to  provide  a 
lawyer  to  clamp  a  hand  over  a  suspect's 
mouth  at  the  moment  he's  most  willing  and 
I  •  talkauve?  " 

I  All  across  America  police  are  so  powerless 

criminals  are  thumbing  their  noses  at  the 

I  law.  In  Philadelphia,  two-thirds  of  the  sus- 

pects read  the  Miranda  rule  and  refuse  to 
answer  questions.  Amid  growing  homicides. 

I  Chicago's   police  have  experienced  a  50  per 

cent  drop  In  the  number  of  confessions  and 
statements  they  obtain  from  arrested  sus- 
pects. New  York's  police,  unable  to  question 
suspects,  have  seen  unsolved  murders  climb 
to  a  record  high. 

COUBTS    StniDENKO 

I  Two  University  of  Pittsburgh  law  profes- 

sors found  that  the  proportion  of  robberies 
the  Pittsburgh  detective  bureau  was  able  to 
solve  fell  by  almost  a  third  in  the  first  13 
months  after  Miranda.  The  proportion  of 
suspects  making  sutements  in  homicides, 
robberies,  burglaries  and  rapes  dropped  by 
almost  half:  the  two  researchers  estimated 
that  confessions  would  be  necessary  for  con- 
viction In  about  a  fifth  of  such  cases.  Nation- 
ally, the  FBI  reports  that  In  1968  the  police 
rate  of  solving  the  seven  most  serious  felonies 
fell  a  shocking  15  8  percent  below  the  1964-5 
(pre-Mlranda)  clearance  rate,  while  their 
rate  of  solving  robberies  plunged  28  8  per- 
cent 

Worse.  Miranda  has  thrown  a  catastrophic 
burden  on  our  already  clogged  courts,  as 
Judges  must  spend  days  listening  to  lawyers 
wrangle  and  "trying  the  police "  over  prof- 
fered confessions.  The  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court  protested  in  March  1969  that  a 
single  10-day  trial  spent  half  the  Ume  oc- 
cupying 500  of  the  I0O4  transcript  pages 
taking  evidence  on  the  Miranda  warnings. 
Such  cases  amply  demonstrate  "why  there  Is 
heavy  and  constantly  increasing  congestion 
In  the  Jury  trials  of  criminal  ca.ses."  the 
Massachusetts  Judges  complained  With 
trials  growing  longer  and  rates  of  apoeal 
climbing  toward  100  percent,  orderly  admin- 
Utrauon  of  criminal  JusUce  is  becoming  im- 
possible because  memories  fade,  witnesses 
die  or  move  away,  and  criminals  roam  free 
on  appeal  bonds. 

Congress  already  has  moved  timidly  and 
Ineptly  to  dilute  the  Supreme  Court's  abso- 
lutist Interpretation  in  the  Miranda  case.  As 
part  of  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Bill  Con- 
gress ordered  that  no  federal  Judge  shall  ex- 
clude a  confession  deemed  otherwise  volun- 
tary solely  because  police  Interrogators  fall 
to  give  the  full  warning  commanded  by  the 
Supreme    Cour*.     Attorney    General    John 


Mitchell  has  announced  that  federal  policy 
will  continue  to  be  to  give  the  full  Miranda 
warning,  but  If  officers  Inadvertently  fall  to 
do  so  and  confessions  are  otherwise  "volun- 
tary" federal  prosecutors  will  attempt  to  iD" 
troduce  them  In  evidence. 

Declares  the  Justice  Department  policy 
memorandum:  "Congress  has  reasonably  di- 
rected that  an  Inflexible  exclusionary  rule 
be  applied  only  where  the  constitutional 
privilege  Itself  has  been  violated,  but  not 
where  a  protective  safeguard  system  sug- 
gested by  the  court  has  been  violated  in  a 
particular  case  without  affecting  the  privi- 
lege Itself  " 

But  the  1968  Congressional  act  applied 
only  to  federal  courts.  Congress  did  nothing 
to  relieve  state  courts  of  the  worst  effects  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  Inflexible  exclusionary 
rule.  And  yet  it  Is  the  states  that  must  deal 
with  violent  street  crimes  where  police  Inter- 
rogations are  frequently  essential,  a  type  sel- 
dom seen  in  federal  courts.  It  is  also  in  the 
area  of  state  criminal  proceedings  that  the 
Congress  has  the  clearest  constitutional 
mandate  to  prescribe  procedural  rules  and 
require  the  Supreme  Court  to  respect  them. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  from  whose 
due  process  clause  the  court  claimed  power 
to  apply  Its  Miranda  rule  to  the  states, 
clearly  declares:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation 
the  provisions  of  this  article." 

Responsible  voices  across  the  nation  have 
called  for  amending  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  undo  the  damage  done  by  absolutist  Su- 
preme Court  interpretations.  In  November 
1968.  Judge  Henry  Friendly  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  one  of  the 
nation's  most  scholarly  Jurists,  declared  that 
the  court  under  Chief  Justice  Warren  "has 
pressed  the  amendment  far  beyond  anything 
that  went  before '  so  that  It  "seriously  Im- 
pedes the  state  In  the  most  basic  of  all  tasks, 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  individual 
and  his  property.  It  is  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  society  against  what  has  be- 
come an  obsession  with  the  privilege." 

"MUSCLE   OB   BOOT" 

Attorney  Percy  Foreman,  renowned  de- 
fender of  750  murder  defendants,  startled  a 
Senate  Constitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee by  proposing  such  a  change.  Too 
many  criminals  would  go  free  unless  Judges 
or  magistrates  could  question  them  under 
non-coercive  circumstances,  say  Foreman: 
"Justice  does  not  mean  that  every  defend- 
ant should  be  acquitted.  It  means  nobody 
should  t>e  coerced  to  testify  against  himself 
by  the  muscle  or  boot  of  the  constabulary." 

Says  Chairman  Birch  Bayh  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  ConstltuUonal  Amend- 
ments: "It's  inconvenient  to  sit  in  the  police 
station  and  answer  quesUons.  It's  also  in- 
convenient to  Bit  on  a  Jury,  to  register  and 
vote,  to  pay  taxes  or  serve  In  the  Army.  If 
you  are  a  suspect  in  a  police  case.  Interroga- 
tion is  an  Inconvenience  that  is  the  price  of 
citizenship  and  civilization." 

Seven  members  of  President  Johnson's  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission,  including  three 
past  presidents  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, declaring  that  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions have  drastically  tuted  the  scales  of 
Justice  "in  favor  of  the  accused  and  against 
law  enforcement  and  the  public."  have  rec- 
ommended amending  the  Fifth  If  n?cessary 
to  restore  the  balance.  So  have  House  M'nor- 
Ity  Leader  Gerald  Ford  and  former  Republi- 
can presidential  nominee  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
who  launched  his  career  as  as  an  out'tandlng 
pioneer   prosecutor   of  organized   crime. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  amend  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  We  need  only  restore  It — to  the 
balanced,  very  limited  conrunon -sense  rule 
the  framera  actually  elevated  Into  our  Con- 
stitution. President  Nixon's  recommenda- 
tion that  Congress  pass  a  new  general  tes- 
timr.nlal  Immunity  statute  (S.  3123.  Intro- 
duced t>y  Senators  Hruska,  McClellan  and 
Enrln)  Is  a  fair-minded  and  courageovu  be- 


ginning, and  our  elected  representatives  have 
ample  constitutional  authority  to  act  with- 
out resort  to  the  cumbersome  amending 
process. 

Article  I  emphatically  empowers  Congress 
"to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  all 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the 
government  of  the  United  States."  Article 
III  further  empowers  Congress  to  make  "ex- 
ceptions and  regulations"  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction.  And  finally 
the  14th  Amendment  specifically  names  Con- 
gress the  guardian  of  the  constitutional 
rights  it  creates. 

NO    "iMMUNrTY    BATH" 

8.  3122  would  limit  the  privilege  of  silence 
to  criminal  suspects  at  their  own  trial,  as 
was  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment's authors.  As  proposed  originally  last 
March  by  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  appointed 
during  the  Johnson  Administration  and 
chaired  by  former  California  Gov.  Pat  Brown, 
the  new  statute  would  apply  to  congressional 
hearings  and  to  all  caees  Involving  violations 
of  federal  law. 

A  witness  not  on  trial  himself  for  a  crime 
would  be  compelled  to  testify  even  after 
claiming  his  testimony  might  incriminate 
him,  but  he  would  be  granted  immunity  from 
having  his  compelled  testimony  or  other 
proof  It  revealed  used  as  evidence  of  his  of- 
fense In  any  later  prosecution.  But  he  would 
not.  as  under  present  laws,  receive  an  "im- 
munity bath"  against  prosecution  on  the 
basis  of  other  Independent  evidence. 

Once  investigators  identified  '  individuals 
Involved  In  any  criminal  conspiracy,  prosecu- 
tors could  hale  them  before  a  grand  Jury  or 
Judge,  grant  testimonial  immunity,  and  force 
them  to  choose  between  going  to  Jail  for 
criminal  contempt  of  court  and  identifying 
and  testifying  against  other  partners-ln- 
crime.  Thus  prosecutors  could  pry  apart 
conspiracies  and  use  the  small  fry  to  con- 
vict the  big  fish.  As  Attorney  General  Nich- 
olas Katzenbach  In  1966  told  Congress  In 
pleading  for  a  broader  Immunity  statute, 
"we  cannot  make  progress  In  fighting  or- 
gaiazed  crime  other  than  by  getting  the  tes- 
timony of  people  Involved."  By  protecting 
the  silence  of  subordinates  as  Investigators 
try  to  trace  organized  crime  to  the  men  who 
direct  It.  "we  are  authorizing  protection  of 
the  people  within  the  organization." 

One  thing  is  clelir:  Congress  must  act, 
and  soon.  "It  Is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  law."  aald  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
"that  Ideas  become  encysted  In  phrases  and 
thereby  for  a  long  time  cease  to  provoke 
further  analysis."  But  today  evidence  Is  In- 
escapably mounting  that  we  have  Indeed 
added  too  many  stories  to  the  temple  of 
Justice  and  that  millions  of  innocent  citizens 
are  suffering  as  respect  for  law  crumbles  un- 
der the  weight.  The  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
those  15  words  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  Is 
that  they  said  what  they  meant.  President 
Nixon's  proposal  gives  Congress  an  unprec- 
edented opportunity  to  move  toward  restor- 
ing that  meaning. 


SECRETARY  PACKARD  IS  NOT  A 
PROFITEER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
news  dispatches  published  February  7 
disclosed  that  the  value  of  stock  placed 
In  trust  by  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
David  Packard  increased  in  value  by  20 
percent  during  the  past  year. 

The  article  stated  that  the  value  of 
Mr.  Packard's  holdings  increased  $62 
million,  from  $301  to  $363  million. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Packard  will  not  realize  a  cent 
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of  profit — not  1  cent  of  profit — from  the 
increased  value  of  his  stock. 

Under  the  agreement  which  he  worked 
out  at  the  time  of  his  confirmation 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  increases  in  the 
value  of  the  stock  will  accrue  to  a  chari- 
table trust  and  not  to  Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  Packard  made  a  considerable  sac- 
rifice to  qualify  for  the  high  office  he 
holds.  It  is  important  that  we  be  vigilant 
about  the  finances  of  public  officials.  But 
it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  give  credit 
to  those  who  have  made  sacrifices  to 
free  themselves  of  possible  conflict  of 
interest. 

The  Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
of  Mr.  Packard's  exceptional  ability  and 
high  integrity  in  the  very  difficult  posi- 
tion of  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  .  It  asserts  two  principles 
that  I  think  are  sound  and  eminently 
fair;  namely,  that  there  shall  be  no 
compulsory  busing  to  achieve  racist  bal- 
ance, and  that  parents  shall  have  the 
ultimate  right  to  determine  where  their 
children  go  to  school. 

I  wish  to  commend  President  Nixon 
for  the  administration  statement  of  last 
week  declaring  that  the  President  "has 
consistently  opposed,  and  still  opposes, 
compulsory  busing  of  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance." 

The  President  is  also  to  be  commended 
on  his  statement  that  the  law  should 
be  applied  equally  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Nation. 

If  busing  children  to  achieve  racial 
btdance  is  wrong  in  the  North,  it  is  also 
wrong  in  the  South.  And  it  is  wrong, 
because  it  is  harmful  to  schoolchildren 
and  their  parents. 

I  hope  that  President  Nixon  will  take 
the  next  logical  step  and  order  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  stop  insisting  on  busing 
southern  students  across  cities  and 
counties. 

In  recent  years,  the  courts  have  ac- 
cepted an  unsound  and  legalistic  theory 
which  maintains  that  southern  segre- 
gation is  somehow  different  from  north- 
em  segregation.  This  theory  is  based  on 
a  strained  reading  of  history,  and  in  my 
view,  it  is  false  and  pernicious. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Walter  E.  Hoflf- 
man,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  succinctly  put  the 
matter  in  focus  when  he  said  in  a  recent 
case  involving  the  schools  of  that  city: 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  Constitution 
may  be  Interpreted  one  way  for  a  group  of 
states,  and  still  another  for  the  remaining 
states  ....  The  same  Constitution  must 
apply  to  all  50  states. 

At  this  time,  I  also  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFP)  for  his  courageous  speech 
of  last  week.  Senator  Ribicoff  righUy 
denoimced  busing  as  cruel  and  harmful 
to  young  schoolchildren  and  their  par- 
ents. He  is  the  first  northern  liberal  to 
make  so  forthright  a  statement,  and  he 
deserves  praise  for  so  doing. 


For  too  long  now,  the  public  schools 
of  this  Nation  have  been  laboratories  for 
misguided  sociologists. 

It  is  time  that  the  public  schools  be 
permitted  to  get  away  from  sociological 
theory  and  back  to  education.  That  is 
what  the  schools  are  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Ledger-Star  of  February  13,  1970, 
entitled.  "Applying  the  Law  Evenly,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Mr.  William  H.  Fitz- 
patrick  is  the  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appltino  the   Law   Evenly 

The  effect  of  a  long  series  of  court  deci- 
sions. In  the  period  of  national  trauma  which 
began  with  the  school  ruling  of  1954,  has 
been  to  sweep  away  the  web  of  Southern 
laws  prescribing  racial  separation. 

Tet  while  this  has  put  the  remaining  seg- 
regation in  the  South  on  the  same  basis  by 
which  It  Is  supported  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try— by  residential  patterns,  social  custom 
and  individual  attitudes — the  courts  and  the 
federal  government  have  continued  to  pro- 
ceed as  though  the  problem  were  exclusively 
Southern,      -v 

Until  now  voices  from  the  South,  raised 
in  criticism  of  the  policies  and  legislation 
which  single  out  this  region,  have  been  dis- 
credited. Persisting  In  their  hypocrisy.  North- 
ern politicians,  who  for  years  have  made  easy 
capital  of  their  remote  victim,  have  con- 
sistently brushed-aslde  any  reminders  of  the 
situation  in  their  home  constituencies.  They 
have  scoffed  at  any  attempts  to  make  them 
deal  with  their  own  problems  as  mere  diver- 
sionary strategy  by  the  South. 

Now,  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  have 
come  two  non-Southern  statements,  each 
carrying  a  special  weight  of  Its  own,  calling 
for  a  more  equitable  federal  approach  to  the 
whole  question. 

The  most  recent  was  the  White  House 
memorandum  of  yesterday,  in  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  opposed  the  busing  of  students 
away  from  their  neighborhood  schools,  and 
in  which  he  advocated  the  same  school  de- 
segregation rules  for  the  North  as  for  the 
South. 

This  followed  a  surprising  bit  of  candor 
only  a  few  days  earlier  from  the  Northern 
sector  Itself,  a  statement  by  Senator  Rlbi- 
ooS  which  similarly  declared  that  other  re- 
gions of  the  country  should  be  treated  no 
differently  from  the  South  In  the  matter  of 
racial  desegregation. 

The  (Connecticut  liberal's  call  for  the  North 
to  abandon  its  two-facedness  on  the  race 
question  was  an  act  of  political  courage. 
And  while  the  even-handed  application  of 
court  rulings,  the  law,  and  federal  executive 
orders  which  he  called  for  may  have  been 
put  In  some  practical  Jeopardy  by  the  effu- 
sive praise  from  the  South,  he  may  well  have 
Jolted  some  consciences  and  some  minds. 

There  Is  hope  also  that  this  exposure  of 
the  North's  self -serving  righteousness,  along 
with  Mr.  Nixon's  prodding,  may  have  started 
the  country  edging  back  toward  Constitu- 
tional sanity.  That  is,  back  toward  the  only 
position  this  nation  can  ultimately  tolerate: 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  federal  pol- 
icies— good,  bad.  Indifferent — which  deal 
with  all  parts  of  the  United  States  In  exactly 
the  same  way. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 


sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


AMBASSADORS 


The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Jerome  H.  Holland,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Sweden. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  urge  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Sweden. 

Dr.  Holland  is  a  citizen  of  Virginia.  He 
has  served  a  good  many  years  as  presi- 
dent of  Hampton  Institute  at  Hampton, 
Va.  He  is  highly  regarded  by  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  field  of  education.  He  is 
highly  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  been  living,  on 
the  peninsula  of  Virginia,  Hampton  and 
Newport  News. 

Dr.  Holland  is  a  man  of  ability.  He  is 
a  tolerant  man.  He  is  one  who,  although 
not  a  professional  diplomat,  is  likely  to 
bring  high  achievement  to  the  office  to 
which  the  President  has  nominated  him. 

I  am  pleased  today,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  to  commend  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Hol- 
land and  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  his 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Jerome  H.  Hol- 
land, of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Sweden. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  Strausz-Hup6.  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  Ceylon,  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Maldives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— DIPLOMA-nC 
AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  corvslderation  of  leg- 
islative business. 


NOMINATION  OP  JUDGE  O.  HAR- 
ROLD  CARSWELL  TO  BE  AN  ASSO- 
CIATE JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  concerning  the 
nomination  of  Judge  CarsweU  for  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
reads  in  part: 

In  a  decade  when  substantial  numbers  of 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  will  Involve 
dvU  rights,  school  desegregation  and  the  llfce. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  sheer  insanity  to  place 
on  the  bench  a  man  who  In  a  normal  trial 
situation  would  be  subject  to  disqualification 
from  hearing  a  case  because  of  his  partlaUty. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  the  posi- 
it  Uon  taken  in  this  paragraph  is  typical  of 

|i  that  currently  being  adopted  by  many 

opponents  of  the  President's  nominee. 
Judge  Carswell  has  repudiated  without 
qualification  liis  campaign  rhetoric  of 
28  years  ago  and  most  falrminded  per- 
sons are  convinced  of  ius  sincerity. 

What  bothers  the  professional  lib- 
erals is  not  that  they  think  the  judge 
may  be  biased  or  prejudiced  against  the 
case  of  forced  mtegraUon  in  the  South. 
Mr.  President:  nor  are  they  content  with 
mere  impartiality  on  that  issue.  Rather, 
they  will  apparently  be  satisfied  with  no 
less  than  a  man  whose  record  and  back- 
ground assures  them  that  he  will  be  100 
percent  committed  to  their  philosophy 
and  their  own  views  of  what  the  Consti- 
tution means  when  the  issue  is  brought 
before  the  Court. 

In  this  country  we  have  a  right  to  In- 
sist that  our  judges  be  absolutely  fair  In 
the  disposition  of  cases  before  them. 
They  should  be  in  a  position  to  hear  a 
case  with  an  open  mind  and  to  render  a 
decision  on  the  basis  of  their  interpreU- 
tion  of  the  applicable  law,  unswayed  by 
effects  of  background  or  personal  prej- 
udice. „    ^ 

Mr.  President.  Judge  Carswdl  has 
shown  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  he  pos- 
sesses these  qualifications.  He  was  ap- 
proved today  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
by  a  12  to  4  vote  with  one  abstention. 
Moreover,  he  has  convinced  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  Bar  Association 
that  he  is  a  man  of  Integrity  and  profes- 
sional competence,  and  this  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  * 

The  writer  alleges,  as  do  many  others, 
that  Judge  Carswell  "would  be  subject  to 
disqualification — because  of  his  partial- 
ity." Mr.  President,  I  have  never  heard 
any  of  these  same  people  contend  that 
Mr.  Justice  Marshall  should  disqualify 
himself  in  cases  involving  Negro  rights. 
As  we  know,  he  was  for  many  years  the 
chief  advocate  for  the  NAACP.  Indeed, 
he  argued  the  original  1954  desegrega- 
tion case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
on  their  beiialf . 


What  about  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  on 
cases  involving  antiv/ar  protests  or  draft 
reslsters?  His  views  on  this  subject  are 
well  known  and  widely  publicized.  For- 
mer Justice  Goldberg  was  a  prominent 
and  successful  labor  lawyer  before  his 
elevation  to  the  Court.  Were  there  any 
claims  from  these  people  that  this  should 
prevent  him  from  being  confirmed?  I  did 
not  hear  any. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  we  expect  our 
judges  to  be  fairminded  and  reasonable, 
so  should  we  hkewise  be  fair  with  them. 
Let  us  give  Judge  Carswell  a  resounding 
vote  of  confidence  when  we  confirm  him 
within  several  weeks.  We  will  be  ren- 
dering a  great  service  to  our  Court  and 
to  the  country  as  well. 


ORDER  FOR  CAIi.  OF  THE  CAL- 
ENDAR AT  CONCLUSION  OF 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  today, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar under  rule  vm,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  659. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR  DURING 
THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
RESOLUTIONS  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  afternoon  the 
Senate  will  be  considering  various  money 
resolutions  on  the  calendar. 

I  would  ask  the  Chair  to  instruct  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  require  staff  mem- 
bers who  are  on  the  floor  to  stay  in  their 
sears  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 

I  recognize  that  when  the  various 
money  resolutions  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, a  great  number  of  technical  person- 
nel and  staff  members  will  be  required 
to  assist  their  Senators  at  the  time  their 
respective  resolutions  are  being  consid- 
ered. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms — and  I  would  hope  that  the  Chair 
would  so  instruct  him — keep  off  the  floor 
staff  members  who  are  not  at  the  par- 
ticular time  needed  by  their  Senator  to 
discuss  the  specific  funding  item  for  their 
conunittee.  They  may  stay  away  from 
the  lobby  and  may  sit  in  the  staff  gallery 
until  the  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
in  which  their  Senator  is  interested  and 
concerned,  and  when  the  Senator  needs 
their  help,  they  can  then  come  to  the 
floor. 

I  believe  it  would  be  deleterious  to  the 
decorum  of  the  Senate  if  all  staff  mem- 
bers involved  in  the  consideration  of  all 
the  resolutions  which  will  come  before 
the  Senate  were  to  be  permitted  to  come 
to  the  floor  or  remain  in  the  lobby  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
is  well  taken  and  the  Chair  so  instructs 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ALLxif  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
RxFOBT  or  DnscTOR  or  th«  BtniEAC  or  tk« 
Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  UnUUtlon  on  budget  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1970  Is  found  In  the  1971 
Budget  of  the  United  States  (pages  46-50); 
to  the  Committee  on  ApproprlaUons. 

RXPORT    ON     NUUBES     OF     OlTICCBS    ON     DtTTT 

WrrH  HEAOQUAKTxms.  Depabtment  or  the 
Abmt  and  Detailed  to  the  Akmt  General 
Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters. Department  of  the  Army  and  de- 
tailed to  the  Army  General  Staff  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  ok  Department  or  Armt  Research 
AND  Development  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army   (R.  &  D.)    transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Department  of 
Army  Research  and  Development  contracts, 
for   $50,000   or   more,   which   were   awarded 
during  the  period  July  1.  1969,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Appropriations  roR  Certain  Mari- 
time   Procrams    of    the    Department    or 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  CX>mmerce. 
Report  or  District  or  Columbia  Armort 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  covering  the  operation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard 
Armory  and  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Stadium,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  or  United  States  Tariff 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United  States 
Taritr   Commission,   transmitting,   pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Commission  for  the 
fiscal   year  ended  June  30,   1969    (with   an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  questionable  aspects  con- 
cerning Information  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress on  construction  and  operation  of  the 
San  Luis  Unit,  Central  Valley  project.  Bureau 
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of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dated  February  12,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
Report  or  the  Office  or  Coal  Research 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursutoit  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  covering  activi- 
ties undertaken  during  the  first  full  year  of 
this  administration,  dated  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  or  Bots'  Clubs  or  America 
A  letter  from  the  National  Director,  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audited  financial  report  of  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America,  fcr  the  9  months  ended 
September  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Pxtblic 
Health  Service  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  351  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  clarify 
the  Intent  to  Include  vaccines,  blood,  blood 
components,  and  allergenic  products  among 
the  biological  products  which  must  meet  li- 
censing requirements  of  this  section  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Amend  the  Pttblic 
Health  Service  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed   legislation  to  amend  and  Im- 
prove the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  aid 
In  the  Development  of  Integrated,  effective, 
consumer-oriented   health   care  systems  by 
extending  and  Improving  regional  medical 
prog^ms,   supporting   comprehensive  plan- 
ning of   public   health  services  and  health 
services  development  on  a  State  and  area- 
wide  level,  promoting  research  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  health  care  delivery,  en- 
couraging experimentation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  local.  State,  or  regional 
health  care  delivery  systems,  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  National  Health  Survey,  facili- 
tating the  development  of  comparable  health 
Information  and  statlsUcs   at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   (with   an    accompanying   paper);    to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  on  Big  South  Fork  Cumberland 

River 
A  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  Army,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  possible  alternative 
uses  of  the  resources  of  the  Big  South  Fork 
of  the  Cumberland  River,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  dated  December  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


each  dependent  on  the  personal  Income  tax 
to  one  thousand  dollars  would  tend  to  re- 
lieve such  conditions;  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Covirt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  In- 
creasing the  exemption  for  a  dependent  on 
the  personal  Income  tax  to  one  thousand 
dollars;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clcrfc. 

Senate,   adopted   In   concurrence,   Febru- 
ary 2.  1970.  ^,    , 
Norman  L.  Pidgeon.  Clerk. 

Attest: 

John  P.  X.  Davoren. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Ooncbebs  of 
the  Untted  States  to  Enact  Legislation 
Whereby  Social  Secusttt  Benefits  Shall 
BE  Computed  on  the  Basis  of  the  10  High- 
est Years  of  the  Worker's  Earnings 
Whereas,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon    the    monthly    payments    received    by 
them  under  the  sodal  security  program:  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congrees  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  whereby 
social  security  benefits  shaU  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  ten  highest  years  of  the 
worker's  earnings;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
Senate,  adopted,  January  21,  1970. 

Norman  L.  Pidoeon,  Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, January  26,  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills.  Clerk. 

Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
op  the  United  States  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Increasing  the  Amounts  op  Mini- 
mum Monthly  Payments  Under  the  So- 
cial Securtty  Act 
Whereas,  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life 

In  this  coxmtry  has  risen  to  an  all  time  high: 

and 

Whereas,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  peo 


the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
Senate,  adopted,  January  22,  1970. 

Norman  L.  Pidgeon,  Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, January  27,  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clerk. 
Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress  or 
the  United  States  To  Increase  the  Pen- 
sions of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts hereby  urges  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  pensions  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted.  January  26.   1970. 

Norman  L.  Pidgeon,  Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, January  28,  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clerk. 
Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  ComTnonwealth. 

Resolution  Memorializinc  the  Congress  or 
THE  United  States  To  EInact  Legislation 
Removing  the  Restriction  on  the  Amount 
or  Income  a  Person  May  Earn  While  Re- 
CEiviNC  Social  Security  Benetits 
Whereas.  Under  present  law  persons  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  are  not  per- 
mitted to  earn  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  In  any  one  year  without 
a  decrease  In  their  social  security  payments; 
and 

Whereas,  Many  persons  receiving  such  pay- 
ments are  totally  dependent  upon  them  for 
their  living  expenses;    and 

Whereas,  The  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
substantially  so  that  said  social  security 
benefits  are  totally  Inadequate;  and 

Whereas,  The  removal  of  the  restriction 
on  the  amount  of  Income  a  person  may  earn 
while  receiving  social  security  benefits  will 
enable  such  persons  to  retain  their  self- 
respect;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  re- 
moving the  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
Income  a  person  may  earn  while  receiving 
social  security  benefits;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conmionwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   the   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore: 

Five  resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts;      to     the      Committee      on 

Finance: 

Resolutions  Memoriauzino  the  Congress  or 
THE  United  States  to  Enact  Legislation 
Increasing  the   Exemption   roR  Depend- 
ents ON  THE  Personal  Income  Tax 
Whereas,  The  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life 

In  this  country  has  risen  to  an  all-time  high; 

and 
Whereas,  The  current  tax  structure  of  this 

nation  requires  substantial  deductions  from 

the  earnings  of  the  people  of  this  nation; 

and 
Whereas,  An  increase  of  the  exemption  for 


thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
Senate,  adopted,  January  22,   1970. 

Norman  L.  Pidgeon,  Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, January  27,  1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clerk. 
Attest: 

John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


pie  of  thu'natlon  depend  to  a  large  extent  11     each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
Sot   entirely   upon   the   monthly   payments     *>^»'^^  ^"^^  thi..  Commonwealth, 
received  by  them  under  the  Social  Security 

Act;  and 

Whereas,  the  current  minimum  monthly 
payments  under  said  program  have  now  be- 
come grossly  inadequate  for  their  needs;  and 

Whereas,  an  increase  of  such  minimum 
payments  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month  per  person  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  month  per  married  couple 
would  tend  to  relieve  such  conditions;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  In- 
creasing the  minimum  monthly  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  month  per  person 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month 
per  married  couple;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  reeolutlons 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Oommonwealth  to  the  President  of 


The  petition  of  Woodrow  W.  Bussey,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  OUa.,  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  Mr.  Pulbrioht), 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
without  amendment: 
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S.J  R«a.  127.  Joint  reaolutlon  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  tbe  States  or  tbe 
Unlcn  and  rorelgn  nations  to  participate  in 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  Tulsa.  Okla.  from  May  15.  1971, 
through  May  23.  1971  (Kept.  No.  91-704): 
and 

H.  Con  Ree  4M  Conccurrent  reaohiUon 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front    (Rept    No,  91-705). 

By  Mr  HROSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  J.  Res  172  Joint  resolution  to  authorlxe 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  full  calendar  week 
In  May  of  each  ye«r  as  "Clean  Waters  for 
America  Week"   (Rept.  No.  91-703 ». 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMAOOE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RcrsszLi.)  : 

S  3435.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  comple- 
tlon  of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain. 
Oa..  depleting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   TYDINGS: 

S  3436  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs.  Raf- 
faellna   Stlnga   Mlramare:    and 

S.  3437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Iris  C. 
Nash:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  blmaeU  and 
Mr.  TrotNca) : 

S.  3438.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  agreements  for  the  construction  on  real 
property  belonging  to  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  buildings  for  com- 
bined District  government  and  private  usea. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  3439    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Paola 
Modottl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BATH: 

S.  3440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando  de 
la  Rama  and   Carmen  de  la   Rama;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McOEE: 

S.  3441.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Brldger  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming: to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McOkz  when  be  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  Later  In  tbe  Rzcoas 
under  tbe  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  SPARKMAN: 

S.  3442.  A  bill  to  increeiae  the  avallablUty 
of  funds  for  the  financing  of  urt^ntly  needed 
housing,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
standards  governing  the  amount  of  settle- 
ment costs  allowable  In  the  financing  of  fed- 
erally aaalsted  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Sp&bkm&m  when  he 
introduced  tbe  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rzc- 
oas  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  hlmscU.  Mr. 
PmovTT.  Mr.  MtraPHT,  Mr.  Sazbe.  Mr. 
BaooKX,  Mr.  Goookll.  Mr.  DoiiiNtcK, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Hr.  ScHwziKn )  : 

S.  3443.  A  bill  to  amend  and  Improve  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  aid  in  the  de. 
velopment  of  Integrated,  effective,  consumer- 
oriented  healtb-care  systems  by  extending 
and  Improving  regional  medical  programs, 
supporting  comprehen5lve  planning  of  pub- 
lic health  services  and  health  services  de- 
velopment on  a  State  and  areawlde  level,  pro- 
moting research  and  demonstrations  relat- 
ing to  health-care  delivery,  encouraging  ex- 
perimentation In  the  development  of  co- 
operative local.  State  or  regional  health-care 


delivery  systems,  enlarging  the  scope  of  tbe 
National  Health  Survey,  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment of  comparable  health  Information 
and  statistics  at  the  Federal.  Suie.  and  lo- 
cal levels,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  be  Intro- 
duced  the  bin   appear  later  in  the  Rccord 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr    NELSON: 

S.  3444.  A  bill  to  preserve,  protect,  develop, 
restore,  and  make  acceaslble  the  lake  areas 
of  the  Nation  by  ntabllsblng  a  national  lake 
areas  system  and  authorizing  programs  of 
lake  and  lake  areas  research,  and  for  other 
purposes:  ta  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Nklson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rxc- 
oao  under  tbe  appropriate  heading.) 


8.  3441— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  BRIDGER  NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION  AREA  IN 
THE  STATE  OP  WYOMING 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Bridger  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Tourism  and  recreation  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  indus- 
tries in  America.  In  Wyoming  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West,  the  approach  of 
a  new  age  of  tourism  is  far  more  ex- 
plosive even  than  the  national  trends. 
The  lure  of  the  mountains  and  the 
majesty  of  the  big  sky  are  bringing 
everyone  to  our  part  of  the  world  and 
yet  even  now  we  are  way  behind  in  our 
facilities  and  abilities  to  accommodate 
this  new  wave  of  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Partly  with  that  in  mind.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  create  the 
Brldger  National  Recreation  Area  in 
Wyoming.  This  area  contains  approxi- 
mately 200.000  acres  and  lies  In  the  up- 
per reaches  of  the  scenic  Green  River. 
It  borders  on  the  Brldger  Wilderness 
Area,  and  Is  entirely  within  the  Brldger 
National  Porest. 

The  formal  designation  of  this  area  as 
a  national  recreation  area,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Forest  Service,  would 
make  many  facilities  and  many  recrea- 
tional opportunities  available  to  all  of 
the  people  who  come  west  to  see  the 
great  sights  of  nature. 

In  taking  this  Important  step  we  think 
that  this  conforms  with  President  Nixon's 
request  for  another  look  at  quality  liv- 
ing and  quality  environmental  control. 
Por  in  this  very  area  we  have  problems 
of  pollution  and  devastation  of  moun- 
tainsides of  timber,  already  in  jeopardy 
because  of  some  of  the  current  policies 
of  the  Forest  Service. 

And  so  this  combination  of  factors 
makes  it  wise  in  my  judgment  to  rec- 
ommend the  creation  of  the  Brldger 
National  Recreation  Area  with  a  view 
toward  the  conservation  of  scenic,  scien- 
tific, historic  and  other  values  contribut- 
ing to  public  enjojrment  of  the  lands, 
waters  and  resources  to  be  fovmd  in  this 
area  presently  and  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

My  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  administer  this  area  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  best  provide  for: 
First,  public  outdoor  recreation;  second. 


conservation  of  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
toric, and  other  values  contributing  to 
public  enjoyment:  and  third,  the  man- 
agement, utilization,  and  disposal  of 
natural  resources  in  such  a  way  that  will 
promote  or  be  compatible  with  the  pri- 
mary purp>o6es  for  which  the  recreation 
area  Is  established. 

I  want  to  especially  emphasize  that  my 
bill  specifically  provides  for  the  multiple 
use  concept  for  the  utilization  of  the 
natural  resources  to  be  found  there,  in- 
cluding pastoral  and  grazing  uses  and 
other  vested  rights.  Likewise,  consistent 
with  recent  legislation  that  passed  the 
Senate,  this  bill  specifically  preserves  to 
the  SUte  of  Wyoming  the  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility  of  administering  ac- 
tivities under  State  laws  with  respect  to 
hunting  and  fishing. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  man- 
age, utilize,  and  dispose  of  natural  re- 
sources as  long  as  this  does  not  signif- 
icantly impair  the  purposes  for  which 
the  recreation  area  is  established.  Hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  will  be  per- 
mitted within  the  recreation  area  in 
accordance  with  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws.  However,  the  Secretary  will 
be  able  to  designate  areas  where  and 
establish  periods  when  no  himting.  fish- 
ing, or  trapping  will  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration, 
or  public  use  or  enjoyment. 

The  lands  within  the  recreation  area 
will  be  withdrawn  from  location,  entry, 
and  patent  under  the  U.S.  mining  laws. 
However,  minerals  may  be  leased  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  provided  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  it  would 
not  adversely  affect  administration  of 
the  recreation  area.  All  leases  would  be 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  to  such  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe. 

The  rights  of  Wyoming  to  exercise 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  the 
recreation  area,  and  the  right  to  tax. 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  people 
have  already  been  attracted  to  this 
scenic  wonderland.  In  the  very  near  fu- 
ture we  anticipate  overflowing  crowds 
at  nearby  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton 
National  Parks,  especially  during  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  in  1972.  This  bill  will  aid  in 
the  timely  development  of  this  area  to 
meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  for  superior  recreatiorud  op- 
portunities. I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  3441)  to  esUbllsh  the 
Brldger  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGu,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  3442— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ENTITLED  "MORTGAGE  CREDIT 
ACT  OF  1970"— NOTICE  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
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will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2958  and  8.  3442, 
commencing  on  March  2. 

Testimony  will  be  heard  on  my  bill, 
8.  2958.  which  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  to 
purchase  conventional  mortgages,  and 
also  on  my  bill.  8.  3442,  which  I  intro- 
duced today  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Congress  in  August  1969.  In  introducing 
this  bill,  I  am  acting  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission.  Al- 
though I  was  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, I  did  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations,  never- 
theless, I  believe  it  important  that  the 
full  Commission's  recommendations  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  appro- 
priate consideration. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  March  2 
through  March  6,  1970,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  each  day.  Persons  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  Miss  Doris  Thomas,  room 
5226.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone 225-6348. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  3442)  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  standards  govern- 
ing the  amount  of  settlement  costs  allow- 
able in  the  financing  of  federally  assisted 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


8.  3444— INTRODUCTION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL LAKES  PRESERVATION 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  National  Lakes 
Preservation  Act  which  would  establish 
a  national  lake  areas  system  to  preserve 
the  major  US.  lakes  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  precedent  for  this  legislation  has 
been  established  many  times.  We  have 
established  the  Redwoods  National  Park 
and  other  national  parks,  created  na- 
tional seashores  on  Cape  Hatteras  and 
Cape  Cod.  established  the  national  wil- 
derness system  and  taken  measures  to 
protect  primitive  or  little  developed  rivers 
as  part  of  a  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system. 

With  these  measures  we  recognize  the 
principle  that  there  are  certain  natural 
resources  whose  value  must  be  protected 
and  carefully  managed  for  future  gen- 
erations. We  have  acknowledged  this 
principle  with  our  protection  of  mountain 
areas,  seashores,  rivers,  and  other  unique 
features  of  our  coimtry. 

It  is  more  than  time  we  afforded  this 
same  protection  to  such  bodies  of  water 
as  Lake  Superior  whose  purity,  scenic 
beauty,  geology,  history,  and  potential 
usefulness  qualify  them  as  resources  well 
worth  preserving. 

The  Great  Lakes  chain,  of  which  about 
60  percent  lies  in  the  United  States,  cov- 
ers an  area  of  over  95.000  square  miles, 
holds  5,500  cubic  miles  of  water,  and  in- 
cludes 10,333  miles  of  shoreline. 


In  addition  to  the  Great  Lakes,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  250  natural  lakes 
with  a  surface  area  of  10  square  miles 
or  more,  20  major  saline  lakes,  and  many 
large  reservoirs. 

The  estimates  of  population  growth 
and  industrial  expansion  insure  that 
demands  on  these  lake  areas  will  in- 
crease dramatically.  Our  lakes  must  be 
protected  and  must  remain  accessible 
to  the  public. 

Yet,  present  trends  reveal  that  shore 
property  is  less  and  less  open  to  the 
public.  Former  Secretary  of  Interior 
Udall  reported  that  only  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  shoreline  of  the  Nation's 
largest  250  lakes  is  government  prop- 
erty. The  remaining  95  percent  is  pri- 
vately owned. 

Public  ownership  of  the  United  States 
shoreline  of  the  Great  Lsikes  is  some- 
what higher.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  own  19  percent  of  the 
shoreline.  But  much  of  this  land  has 
been  engtilfed  by  the  large  cities  and 
is  not  available  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

Private  ownership  Is  directly  related 
to  the  problems  of  lake  deterioration. 
Certainly  there  are  notable  exceptions 
to  this  formula.  In  general,  however, 
the  greater  the  private  ownership  along 
the  frontage  of  a  lake,  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  the  lake  will  have  deteriora- 
tion problems. 

Tragically  our  lakes  are  in  every  bit 
as  great  a  danger  as  any  other  of  this 
Nation's  once  magnificent  and  seemingly 
limitless  resources.  Pollution  from  all 
directions  threatens  our  lakes  with  high- 
speed deterioration.  A  process  which 
naturally  would  take  centuries,  perhaps 
even  milleniums,  is  being  sandwiched 
into  the  short  period  of  a  few  years  as 
pollution  by  pesticides,  oil,  detergents, 
industrial  waste,  sewage,  silt,  agricul- 
tural fertilizers,  and  probably  by  sources 
we  have  yet  to  recognize  exacts  its  toll. 

Lake  Erie  Is  dying.  Lake  Michigan  is 
seriously  polluted.  Thousands  of  smaller 
lakes  across  the  country  become  so  thick 
and  murky  with  algae  each  summer  that 
they  resemble  pea  soup.  And  now,  even 
Lake  Superior  is  threatened. 

Everything  that  these  lakes  are  and 
could  be  will  face  almost  certain  de- 
struction unless  we  act  to  halt  the  pres- 
ent trends. 

The  Great  Lakes  represent  the  great- 
est fresh  water  resource  in  the  world. 
Farsighted  people  speculate  that  some 
time  in  the  future,  the  Great  Lakes  may 
be  used  as  a  tremendous  fresh  water 
reservoir  for  the  E^astern  United  States. 
Another  proposal  suggests  that  water 
might  be  diverted  from  James  Bay  into 
the  Great  Lakes  where  it  would  be 
stored  and  ultimately  distributed  across 
the  country.  Farfetched  speculation? 
Possibly.  Nevertheless  these  suggestions 
Indicate  a  future  dependency  on  the  con- 
tinuing usefulness  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  goes  without  sajrlng  that  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  smaller  Inland  lakes  rep- 
resent tremendous  resources  in  terms  of 
recreational  facilities  and  sport  and 
commercial  fishing.  They  also  breed  and 
support  a  wide  variety  of  plant,  animal, 
fish,  and  bird  life. 

Their  functions  are  multiple;  to  list 
their  usefulness  in  any  form  of  com- 


pleteness is  both  impossible  and  unnec- 
essary. Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  these 
lakes  are  not  given  the  proper  care  and 
attention,  they  will  become  little  more 
than  stinking  cesspools,  devoid  of  ani- 
mal and  plantlife  and  of  litUe  use  to 
man. 

Pollution  is  a  key  problem.  But  the  set- 
ting of  strict  water  quality  standsirds  and 
the  elimination  of  present  sources  of 
pollution  are  only  part  of  the  task  be- 
fore us. 

Standards  for  land  quality  are  as  es- 
sential as  the  standards  for  water  qual- 
ity which  our  pollution  control  program 
is  establishing.  A  comprehensive  shore- 
line and  lake  use  management  policy  is 
Imperative. 

This  bill  would  establish  such  a  policy 
by  providing  for  action  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  to  protect  such 
lakes  as  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Tahoe  in 
Nevada  and  California,  Lake-of-the- 
Woods  in  Minnesota,  Great  Salt  Lake  in 
Utah,  Lake  Wirmebago  in  T^sconsin,  and 
Lake  Champlain  in  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
directed  to  conduct  a  nationwide  study 
to  determine  what  areas  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  national  lake  areas  system 
which  this  bill  would  establish.  He  would 
also  appoint  an  advisory  commission  to 
make  recommendations  to  him  regarding 
inclusion  of  areas  in  this  system. 

Particular  attention  would  be  given  to 
the  role  of  State  and  local  governments 
in  this  system.  The  Secretary  is  directed 
to  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  adopt  master  plans  and  zoning 
ordinances  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation  and  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governmental  units  for 
such  plans  in  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
support,  assist,  and  encourage  programs 
in  lake  area  research.  This  would  not  be 
limited  to  scientific  studies  but  would  in- 
clude economic,  legal  and  social  studies. 
The  Secretary  is  also  instructed  to  work 
with  colleges  and  universities  to  train 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in 
fields  related  to  problems  in  lake  preser- 
vation and  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  smd  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objectlcm,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  3444) ,  to  preserve,  protect, 
develop,  restore,  and  m&ke  accessible  the 
lake  areas  of  the  Nation  by  establishing 
a  national  lake  sireas  system  and  author- 
izing programs  of  lake  and  lake  areas  re- 
search, and  for  other  purposes;  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3444 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TrrLZ 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
"National  Lakes  Preservation  Act  of  1970". 
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sTATKMBirr  or  findings  and  pubpos* 
Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  Onds  and  declares 
that  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  lakes  of  the 
United  Slates  are  rich  in  a  variety  of  natural, 
commercial,  recreational,  and  esthetic  re- 
sources of  Incalculable  value  to  the  present 
and  future  development  of  the  Nation;  that 
the  resources  of  these  lakes  are  being  dam- 
aged by  pollution  from  commercial,  urban, 
and  agriculture  installations  and  develop- 
ments along  their  shores,  and  from  vessels 
plvlng  their  waters;  that  the  damage  being 
inflicted  on  these  lakes  Is  rapidly  becoming 
worse  and  may  soon  be  permanent  and  ir- 
reversible In  some  cases;  that  there  Is  a  se- 
rious lack  of  knowledge  regarding  many  as- 
pects of  natural  phenomena  In  lakes  and 
lake  areas;  and  that  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
therefore  are  to  preserve,  protect,  develop, 
and  restore  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  lakes 
of  the  United  States;  make  accessible  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  selected  parts  of 
the  NaUon's  lakes  which  are  valuable  for 
fishing,  hunting,  conservation,  recreation, 
and  scenic  beauty;  and  establish,  support, 
and  encourage  programs  of  lake  and  lake  area 
research,  and  for  the  training  of  scientists  in 
fields  relating  to  such  research. 

DDTNTrlONS 

S«c.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "lake"  means  an  inland 
manmade  or  natural  body  of  freah  water  and 
Its  sources  which  Is  standing  and  surrounded 
by  land,  fiowing  and  occupying  a  substanUal 
widening  In  the  course  of  a  river,  or  standing 
or  flowing  in  a  reservoir  or  impoundment  In 
at  natural  or  arUflclal  basin;   and 

(b)  the  term  "lake  area"  means  an  en- 
vironmental system  consisting  of  a  lake  and 
those  translUonal  areas  which  are  constantly 
influenced  or  affected  by  water  from  a  Uke 
such  as.  but  not  Umlted  to.  marshes,  em- 
baymenu.  lagoons,  inshore  waters,  channels, 
and  stream  and  river  estuaries. 

Tmx  I — MATIOMAL  LAKB  ASBAS  STSTSM 

CaTABUSHMZKT   OT  8TSTXM 

SBC.  101.  There  U  hereby  established  a 
NaUonal  Lake  Areas  System  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  -System")  composed  of 
both  federally  administered  lake  areas  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  law  enacted  after 
the  enactment  of  thU  Act.  and  lake  areas 
administered  by  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  and  designated  as  p*rt  of  the 
system  pursuant  to  section  10«  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referrfd  to  as  the  "Secretary"). 
The  System  shall  Include  lake  areas  so  estab- 
lished or  designated  on  the  Grwit  lAkes.  and 
on  other  lakes  of  substantial  size  and  na- 
tional importance,  which  are  (1)  relatively 
unspoiled  or  undisturbed  by  the  technologi- 
cal advances  of  man.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  pollutanu.  and  (2)  areas  that 
are  parUally  spoiled  or  disturbed  by  such  ad- 
vances but  should  be  protected  from  further 
adverse  effects. 

vruvT  or  laju  akcas 

SBC.  lOa.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  cons\ilta- 
tlon  with  the  States  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cles.  shall  conduct  a  nationwide  study  of 
lake  areas  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
areas  which  should,  in  the  national  interest, 
be  Included  in  the  System.  The  Secretary 
shall  In  T^^ktng  such  study  consider,  among 
other  things,  all  the  resource  and  scenic  val- 
ues of  such  areas,  their  economic  and  recre- 
ational potential,  their  ecology,  navigation. 
flood,  and  erosion  control,  the  present  and 
future  urban,  agricultural,  and  Industrial 
effects  on  such  areas,  other  uses  of  the  lakes, 
and  the  most  appropriate  means  or  methods 
of  preserving  or  protecting  such  areas  Par- 
ticular attention  shall  be  given  to  whether 
such  areas  should  be  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary because  of  their  national  significance, 
or  by  the  SUtes  or  by  local  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  whether  such  areas  may  be 
protected  adequately  through  local  Bonlng 
laws  or  other  methods  without  Federal  land 


acquisition.  Such  study  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  nationwide  outdoor  recreation  plan 
formulated  or  In  preparation  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  May  28.  1963  (77  SUt.  48),  with  any 
plan  prepared  and  developed  or  In  prepara- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  (79  Stat.  244),  and  with  statewide 
plans  prepared  or  In  preparation  and  found 
adequate  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat. 
897).  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
submit  recommendations  to  the  President 
for  inclusion  in  the  System  as  a  Federal  lake 
area  of  any  lake  area  he  deems  appropriate 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  such  recommenda- 
tions together  with  his  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto.  Recommendations 
made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  States  and  other  In- 
terested Federal  agencies.  Each  such  recom- 
mendation shall  be  accompanied  by  ( 1 )  ex- 
pressions of  any  views  which  the  States  and 
agencies  may  submit  within  ninety  days 
after  having  been  notified  of  the  proposed 
recommendation.  (2)  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  probable  effect  of  the  recommended 
action  on  any  comprehensive  river  basin  plan 
that  may  have  been  adopted  by  Congress 
or  that  is  serving  as  a  guide  for  coordinating 
Federal  programs  In  the  basin  wherein  each 
lake  area  U  located,  and  (3)  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  plan,  a  statement  Indicating  the 
probable  effect  of  the  recommended  action 
on  alternative  beneficial  uses  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  lake  area. 

(b)  In  making  the  study  provided  for  In 
this  secUon,  the  Secretary  shall  give  con- 
sideration to.  among  others,  the  lake  areas 
including  the  following  lakes:  the  Great 
Lakes;  Lake  Iliamna  in  Alaska;  Lake  Tahoe 
in  California  and  Nevada;  Lake  Okeechobee 
in  Florida:  Kealepulu  Lake  In  Hawaii;  Bear 
Lake  In  Idaho  and  Utah;  Lake  Pontchartraln 
in  Louisiana;  Moosehead  Lake  In  Maine;  Lake 
Gogebic  in  Michigan;  Lake-of-the-Woods  In 
Minnesota;  Flathead  Lake  In  Montana;  Lake 
Champlaln  in  New  York  and  Vermont;  Lakes 
Oneida.  Seneca,  and  Cayuga  In  New  York; 
Upper  Klamath  Lake  In  Oregon;  Reelfoot 
Lake  in  Tennessee;  Great  Salt  Lake  In  Utah; 
Lake  Washington  in  Washington;  Lake  Win- 
nebago in  Wisconsin;  Yellowstone  Lake  In 
Wyoming;  and  the  San  Angelo  and  Twin 
Buttes  Reservoirs  In  Texas. 

(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Lake  Area  Advisory  Commission,  which 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
t3)  of  this  subsection,  be  composed  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  serve  for  terms  of  three  years, 
except  that  of  the  members  first  appointed 
three  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year,  three 
for  terms  of  two  years,  and  three  for  terms 
of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  appointment.  The  Secretary 
shall  designate  one  member  to  be  Chairman. 
Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
there  shall  be  on  such  Commission  at  the 
time  action  Is  taken  with  respect  to  any 
area  at  least  two  persons  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  to  represent  the  State  wherein 
such  area  U  located  pending  final  disposition 
of  such  action. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  the  Secre- 
tary may  pay  the  expenses  reasonably  In- 
curred by  such  members  In  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  under  this  subsection 
upon  presentation  of  vouchers  signed  by  the 
Chairman. 

(6)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  each  lake  area  proposed 
to  be  Included  in  the  System  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  section  106,  and  to  make 


recommendations  thereon  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  consult  with  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  the  System. 

LAND  ACQUUrriON 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands  and  waters  or  Interests  therein  with- 
in any  Federal  lake  area  authorized  by  Act 
of  Congress  to  be  Included  within  the  System 
by  purchase  with  appropriated  or  donated 
funds  or  by  lease,  donation,  or  exchange, 
except  that  he  shall  not  so  acquire  with  ap- 
propriated funds  any  lands  and  waters  or 
interests  therein  owned  by  a  State  or  by 
any  pollUcal  subdivision  thereof.  The  Sec- 
retary may  also  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  In  such  an  area  and  In 
exchange  therefor  may  convey  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  any  federally  owned  prop- 
erty under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he  classi- 
fies as  stiltable  for  exchange  or  other  dis- 
posal. The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal, 
or  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal,  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as 
the  circumstances  require. 

(b)  Any  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
which  are  acquired  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  administered,  managed,  and  de- 
veloped primarily  for  the  purposes  of  sport 
and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, outdoor  recreation,  and  scenic  beauty, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  Federal  land  located  within  a 
Federal  lake  area  In  the  System  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  thereof,  be  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  for  administration  as  part  of 
said  area. 

(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
several  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
to  plan,  acquire,  develop,  and  manage  lands 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  System  for  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  or  other 
similar  public  purposes.  Funds  allocated  to 
the  States  under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  shall  be  available 
for  such  planning,  acquisition,  and  develop- 
ment. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
several  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
to  adopt  and  enforce  adequate  master  plans 
and  zoning  ordinances  which  will  promote 
the  use  and  development  of  private  property 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  System  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
he  Is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  such  States  and  subdivisions  In  the 
development  and  adoption  of  such  plans  and 
ordinances. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  refrain  or  agree  to 
refrain  from  exercising  his  authority  under 
this  Act  to  acquire  private  property  so  long 
as  he  finds  that  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty there  Is  In  effect  such  a  plan  or  ordi- 
nance which  promotes  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  such  property  In  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

BBCVLATIONS   COVBRNINO    TTSZ    OF   FBOERAI. 
AKBAS 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  governing  the  public  use 
of  Federal  lake  areas  in  the  System  adminis- 
tered by  him.  Such  regulations  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  to 
comply  with  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  t500  or  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

OTHBR  FBDEBAL  AGBNCIBa 

Sbc.  105.  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and 
development  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources, consideration  shall  be  given  by  all 
Federal  agencies  involved  to  lake  areas  which 
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should  be  Included  In  the  System,  and  all 
project  plan  reports  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress shall  discuss  any  such  potential  and 
make  recommendations  thereon.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  specific  studies  and  inves- 
tigations to  determine  which  lake  areas 
within  the  United  States  shall  be  evaluated 
for  such  purpose  in  planning  reports  by  all 
Federal  agencies  on  potential  alternative  uses 
of  the  water  and  related  land  resources  In- 
volved. 

STATE  DESIGNATED  LAKE  AREAS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies  shall  encourage 
States  and  local  subdivisions  thereof  to  con- 
sider. In  their  comprehensive  planning  and 
proposals  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
Act  of  September  2,  1937   (60  Stat.  917;   16 
U.S.C.  669  et  seq),  relating  to  Federal  aid 
In   wildlife   restoration,   the  Act  of  August 
9.  1950  (64  Stat.  430:   16  U.S.C.  777  et  seq.). 
relating  to  Federal  aid  in  fish  restoration, 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of    1965    (78   Stat.   897;    16   U.S.C.  4601-4  et 
seq.) ,  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of   1964   (78  Stat.   197:    16 
U.S.C.  779  et  seq.),  and  under  title  VII  of 
the  Housing  Act  of   1961    (75   Stat.   183;    42 
U.S.C.  1500  et  seq).  the  need  for  and  possi- 
bility of  establishing  lake  areas  on  lands  and 
waters  owned  or  acquired  and  administered 
by  them  as  part  of  the  System.  Any  such 
area  may  be  designated  as  a  part  of  the  Sys- 
tem by  the  State  In  which  such  area  is  lo- 
cated,  with   the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
after  determining  that  such  designation  Is 
within  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  When  ap- 
proving such   areas   to  be  Included  in  the 
System,  the  Secretary  shall   establish  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  desirable 
to  Insure  the  permanent  protection  of  such 
designated    areas.    The    lands    or    Interests 
therein  of  any  lake  area  included  in  the  Sys- 
tem by  a  state  shall  not  be  disposed  of  by 
sale,   lease,  donation,  or  exchange  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  •50.000.000  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring such  amounts  ae  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
administering  the  laws  cited  In  subsection 

(a)  In  order  that  additional  grants  pursuant 
to  such  laws  may  be  made  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

STATE  JtlRISOICnON 

Sbc.  107.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
restrict  or  extend  such  Jurisdiction  as  the 
States  now  have  with  respect  to  water  rights 
and  laws,  nor  be  construed  as  an  express  or 
implied  claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  rights  or  laws. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  States 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  reject 
to  fish  and  vrlldllfe. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  btintlng 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  System  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  Federal  and  State  laws, 
to  the  extent  applicable,  except  that  he  may 
designate  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  admin- 
istration, fish  or  wildlife  management,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  in  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  prescribing  any  such 
restrictions  shall  be  put  Into  effect  only 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  responsible  for  hunting  and  fishing 
activities. 

ATTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  108.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
other  than  section  106(b),  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $16,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1970;  $30,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1971;  ^60.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1972;  and  thereafter  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram herein  authorized. 


TITLE    n LAKB    and    LAKE    AREAS    RESEARCH 

Sbc.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  support, 
assist,  nad  encourage  programs.  Including 
grants  and  contracts,  of  lake  and  lake  area 
research,  Investigation,  and  experiments  of 
both  a  basic  and  practical  nature  by  Federal, 
State,  Interstate,  and  local  government 
agencies:  by  universities,  colleges,  and  re- 
search institutes:  and  by  private  organiza- 
tions. Such  research.  Investigation,  and  ex- 
periments may  Include,  without  being  Um- 
lted to,  aspects  of  the  hydrologlc  cycle:  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  water:  conservation  and 
best  use  of  available  supplies  of  water; 
methods  of  Increasing  such  supplies;  pres- 
servatlon  and  restoration  of  the  quality  of 
water  supplies:  and  economic,  legal,  social, 
engineering,  recreational,  biological,  geo- 
graphical, ecological,  and  other  aspects  of 
lake  and  lake  area  problems,  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  respective  States,  and  to  water  research 
projects  being  conducted  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  conjunction  with 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  preceding 
section,  shall  encourage,  assist,  and  estab- 
lish programs,  including  grants  and  con- 
tracts, for  research,  investigations,  and  ex- 
periments with  respect  to  fertilization, 
eutrophlcatlon,  and  related  processes  in 
lakes.  Such  research,  investigations,  and  ex- 
periments shall  extend  not  only  to  basic 
causes,  processes,  and  effects,  but  shall  in- 
clude In  addition  methods  and  processes  for 
reducing  and  eliminating  algal  growths  from 
lakes,  and  for  removing  nutrients  of  varlovis 
kinds  from  effluents,  runoff  water,  ground 
water,  and  receiving  waters. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1970:  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

SEC.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts,  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  for — 

(1)  fellowships  or  other  training  to  pro- 
vide graduate  study  for  Individuals  in  such 
fields  as  are  appropriate  and  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  appro- 
priate stipends  and  allowances  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  expenses  such  Indi- 
viduals and  their  dependents;  and 

(2)  establishing  or  Improving  programs  for 
advanced  education  and  research  In  such 
fields.  Including  costs  of  construction  or  al- 
teration of  necessary  facilities  for  such  pro- 
grams and  necessary  equipment. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1970:  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  administering  laws  affecting  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  (1) 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (2) 
coordinate  programs  pursuant  to  this  Act 
with  the  provisions  of  such  laws.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  make  recommendations  to 
such  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
for  any  such  coordinating  aictlon  by  them 
which  win  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
acquire,  establish,  or  construct  such  labora- 
tories, field  stations,  monitoring  stations, 
property  (including  land),  equipment,  and 
other  faclUtles  as  may  be  necessary. 
~(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution.  In 
accordance  with  agreements  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 


for  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
In  addition  to  other  amounts  authorized  in 
this  Act,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1, 1970:  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1971;  $26,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972,  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A  BILL 
s.  i4efl 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  jimior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  GoodelD  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1466.  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
that  certain  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  shall  be 
eligible  to  operate  Eunateur  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  hold  li- 
censes for  their  stations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCTTKRENT  RESOLTTTION  41 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  my  resolution,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  41,  urging  the 
adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the  adverse 
effects  of  govemmentJil  monetary  restric- 
tions upon  the  housing  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OP  1969— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   491    THBOTTGR  4B3 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allbn. 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Gurnby,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia)  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend 
progrsmos  of  assistance  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  imder  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


REVISION  OF  DEFINrnON  OP  THE 
TERM  "CHILD"  FOR  PURPOSES  OP 
VETERANS  BENEFITS  UNDER  TI- 
TLE 38,  UNITED  STATES  CODE- 
SUBMISSION  OF  AMENDMENT  TO 
INCREASE  PAYMENTS  TO  OR- 
PHANS OP  VETERANS  WHOSE 
DEATH  WAS  SERVICE  CONNECTED 

AMENDMENT  NO.  494 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  for  myself  and  for  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
AfEsdrs  SubcOTimittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) an  amendment  to  modify  two  pro- 
visions of  the  dependency  and  Indem- 
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nity  compensation  program.  This  pro- 
gram provides  monthly  benefits  to  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans whose  death  was  related  to  a  mili- 
tary service. 

The  first  provision  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  would  increase  by  10  per- 
cent the  monthly  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  payments  to  the 
children  of  deceased  veterans  when  there 
is  no  widow  entitled  to  benefits.  The  in- 
crease is  identical  to  that  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year. 

The  second  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment involves  certain  widows  who  are 
denied  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation benefits  under  present  law  be- 
cause their  deceased  husbands  were  in- 
sured under  national  service  life  i.isur- 
ance  on  a  premium-free  basis.  My 
amendment  would  permit  them  to  be- 
come eligible  for  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compen^iation  under  certain  speci- 
fied circumstances. 

Both  of  the  provisions  in  my  amend- 
ment passed  the  Senate  last  year  when 
we  acted  on  S.  1471.  a  bUl  I  introduced 
to  make  major  needed  improvements  in 
the  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation program.  The  House  acted  on  S. 
1471  at  a  time  when  we  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  Two 
provisions  were  dropped  by  the  House 
in  its  action  on  the  bill.  In  order  not  to 
delay  increasing  benefits  to  widows,  we 
acceded  to  the  House  amendments  and 
sent  the  bill  on  to  the  President 

I  feel  that  both  of  these  provisions 
deserve  further  consideration,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  introducing 
them  as  an  amendment  to  HJl.  10106.  a 
noncontroversial  bill  to  modify  the 
definition  of  "child"  for  veterans  benefit 
purposes  in  cases  involving  adoption.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Legislation  will  again  act  on 
these  provisions  at  an  early  moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  amendment  (No.  494 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

Amknomxnt  No.  494 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following : 
"Sec.    2.  SecUon   413    of   Utle    38.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '1 413.  Dependency    and    Indemnity    com- 
pensation to  children 
"  "Wherever  there  ts  no  widow  of  a  deceased 
veteran  entitled  to  dependency  and  ftadem- 
nlty  compensation,  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity  compensation   shall   be  paid   in   equal 
shares  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  vet- 
eran at  the  following  monthly  rates: 
"  -(1)  One  child,  t88. 
"•(2)   Two  children.  $127. 
*"(3)  Three  children.  $104. 
"'(4)   More  than  three  children.  $104.  plus 
$32  for  each  child  in  excess  of  three.' 

"Sk.  3.  (a)  SubeecUon  (a)  of  section  414 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  ts  amended 
by  striking  out  '$29'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $32'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  $80°  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  '$88'. 


"(c)  Sut>section  (c)  of  section  414  of  such 
Utle  U  amended  by  striking  out  '$41'  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  '$45'. 

"Sac.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
417(a)  of  utle  38.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  inserting  ( 1 ) '  immediately  after 
'unless',  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  or  (2) 
the  total  amount  paid  to  the  widow,  children, 
or  parents  of  such  veterans  under  any  such 
policy  Is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  face  value  of 
the  policy  and  such  amount  paid  when  added 
to  any  amounts  paid  as  death  compensation 
i«  equal  to  or  less  than  the  total  amount 
which  would  have  t>een  payable  in  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensaUon  (oUowlng 
the  death  of  such  veteran  if  such  widow, 
children,  or  parents  had  been  eligible  for 
such  compensation  upon  the  death  of  such 
veteran.  Any  person  receiving  death  com- 
pensation at  the  time  he  becomes  eligible  for 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  continue  to  receive  such  death 
compensation  unless  he  makes  application  to 
the  Administrator  to  be  paid  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  An  election  by  such 
person  to  receive  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  shall  t>e  final.' 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  417(a) 
of  such  Utle  is  amended  by  striking  out  pre- 
ceding sentence'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'first  sentence'. 

"(c)  No  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  to  any  person  by 
virtue  of  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  of  this  secUon  for  any  person  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"SBC.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act  to 
amend  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  re- 
vise the  definlUon  of  the  term  "child"  to 
recognize  an  adopted  child  of  a  veteran  as  a 
dependent  from  the  date  of  Issuance  of  an 
interlocutory  decree,  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensaUon 
payable  to  dependent  children  of  deceased 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes.'  " 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  HU- 
MANITIES ACT  OP  1965.  AS  AMEND- 
ED—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.   4*5   AND  49S 
TO  PkKSrmTE  AMKKICA'S  CTTLTtJaAI.  TaZAStTKES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  concluded  its  hearings  en  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  life  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hiunanities. 
Tlie  Senate's  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Alts  and  Humanities  had  completed 
its  own  series  of  joint  sessions  with  the 
House  group  a  week  before. 

This  swift  action  and  cooperative  spirit 
by  the  respective  committees  bodes  well 
for  President  Nixon's  request  that  Con- 
gress renew  the  charter  under  which  the 
National  Foundation  functions.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  join  as  a  sponsor  of 
S.  3238.  which  would  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  and  I  wish  to  announce 
my  complete  endorsement  of  both  his 
proposals  for  an  extension  of  the  Founda- 
tion's term  and  an  increase  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  its  programs. 

In  reviewing  the  arts  scene  in  America 
and  the  Foundation's  role  In  our  cul- 
tural life.  I  must  say  that  I  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  tangible,  down-to-earth 


contributions  that  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  Foundation.  The  hallmark  of  this 
body  has  been  its  ability  to  foster  the 
development  of  artistic  activities  nat- 
urally and  freely  across  the  United  States 
without  in  any  way  dampening  local  ini- 
tiative or  private  participation  in  the 
arts. 

Historically,  Americans  have  sup- 
ported the  arts  by  private,  voluntary  as- 
sistance coupled  with  help  from  local 
sponsoring  agencies  or  groups.  And, 
clearly,  this  source  must  continue  to  be 
the  primary  base  on  which  the  arts  will 
stand. 

Without  an  Interest  In  and  desire  for 
exposure  to  the  arts  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate citizens  at  the  village,  town,  and 
regional  level,  the  arts  will  be  alienated 
from  the  very  people  whose  lives  they 
are  Intended  to  enrich.  Without  support 
from  the  private  sector — without  money 
from  individuals,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers in  the  community  at  large: 
without  private  donations  of  time  and 
efforts;  and  without  the  exploration,  ex- 
perimentation, and  spontaneity  that  oc- 
cur at  the  community  level — the  arts 
would  become  a  stagnant,  noncreatlve 
victim  of  cultural  welfare. 

But  It  is  here,  where  the  dangers  of 
outside  Interference  are  greatest,  that 
tt>e  National  Foundation  has  performed 
with  the  highest  distinction.  Fax  from 
imposing  a  meddlesome,  heavy  hand  over 
the  arts  scene,  the  Poimdation  has 
achieved  a  remarkable  record  of  arous- 
ing, inspiring,  and  sustaining  local  ac- 
tivity and  Involvement  in  the  arts. 

The  greatest  achievement  and  strength 
of  the  National  Foundation  has  been  Its 
ability  to  cultivate  action  In  the  arts  by 
private  Individuals  and  groups  and  local 
governments  to  the  highest  point  In 
American  history. 

The  mere  existence  of  the  Foundation 
is  directly  responsible  for  an  amazing 
growth  in  the  nimiber  of  State  agencies 
devoted  to  the  arts.  In  1965,  before  the 
Foundation  was  established,  there  were 
only  15  statewide  bodies  concerned  with 
the  arts.  Today,  commissions  or  councils 
on  the  arts  exist  In  all  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Before  the  Foundation  was  created, 
the  amount  of  funds  budgeted  for  sup- 
port of  cultural  programs  in  most  States 
was  practically  nil.  Today  every  State 
appropriates  sizable  sums  at  least  for  the 
administration  of  a  program  in  the  arts. 
These  steps.  In  turn,  have  had  a  mush- 
rooming effect.  Community  sponsoring 
groups  and  fundraising  bodies  have 
sprouted  up  all  over  the  country  in  small 
towns  and  villages  where  live  concerts, 
live  art  shows,  and  live  theater  have 
never  been  held  before. 

Larger  areas  have  caught  the  spirit, 
too.  Funds  contributed,  performances 
and  exhibitions  presented,  and  audiences 
reached  have  doubled  and  tripled  in  these 
areas  as  well. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  I  can  bring  home 
the  immense  Improvement  in  the  cultural 
climate  that  has  occurred  since  the  Foun- 
dation began  its  operations  Is  to  relate 
what  has  happened  in  Arizona. 

By  the  time  the  new  Arizona  Commis- 
sion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  was 
organized  In  mld-1966,  49  other  States 
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and  three  territories  had  already  estab- 
lished their  own  agencies  devoted  to  the 
arts.  But  even  during  its  initial  year,  the 
State  commission  showed  promise  of  the 
surprising  accomplishments  which  would 
follow. 

In  its  formative  months,  covering  the 
1966-67  program  year,  the  commission 
aided  32  events  in  13  Arizona  communi- 
ties. For  every  $1  of  assistance  from  the 
commission,  nearly  $3  extra  was  contrib- 
uted by  kcal  sixinsors  and  audiences. 
Thus,  with  an  investment  of  $12,053  in 
Federal  assistance,  the  Arizona  commis- 
sion was  able  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
activities  cc^^ting  $44,149.  This  far  ex- 
ceeded the  matching  fund  requirement 
which  is  called  for  by  the  Federal  arts 
law. 

Arizona's  1967-68  cultural  program 
built  upon  this  well  conceived  plan  with 
a  further  expansion  of  efforts  to  bring 
the  performing  arts  to  people  and  places 
where  there  had  been  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  "live"  events.  It  also 
tackled  head  on  one  of  the  most  severe 
problems  threatening  the  status  and  fate 
of  live  art  by  seeking  to  provide  for  year- 
round  employment  for  persons  engaged 
in  the  musical,  theatrical,  and  dance 
professions. 

Once  more  the  results  were  nothing 
short  of  remarkable.  The  Federal  grant 
for  the  1967-68  season  was  raised  to  $39,- 
383.  The  total  local  contributions  more 
than  doubled  this  sum,  again  far  sur- 
passing the  required  matching  amounts. 
The  1967-68  figures  look  like  this:  total 
cost  of  Arizona  State  commission  pro- 
grams rose  from  $44,000  to  $124.000 :  total 
number  of  communities  participating  In- 
creased from  13  to  14:  total  number  of 
events  held  jumped  from  32  to  85:  and 
total  audience  attendance  went  up  from 
17,000  to  46,000. 

This  growth  pattern  continued  during 
the  1968-69  program  year,  with  further 
strong  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of 
new  community  projects  and  the  devel- 
opment of  self-sustaining  local  programs. 
The  Arizona  commission  has  been  par- 
ticularly successful  in  fostering  the 
growth  of  cultural  activity  where  there 
was  none  before.  For  example,  the  com- 
mission can  take  credit  for  initiating  the 
organization  of  new  commimity  sym- 
phony sponsoring  groups  in  Casa  Grande. 
Prescott,  and  Safford. 

Also,  the  conmilssion  has  aided  spon- 
soring organizations  in  Glendale.  Globe, 
and  Yuma,  making  it  possible  for  the 
Phoenix  Symphony  Orchestra  to  present 
concerts  In  each  of  these  three  commu- 
nities, as  well  as  the  above-named  ones. 
Since  the  Commission  instituted  Its  S3rm- 
phony  program  In  1967.  two  seasons  of 
three  concerts  each  have  been  held  in 
Glendale  and  Prescott  with  over  5,500 
people  attending  the  performances. 

The  successful  organization  and 
strengthening  of  lociQ  organizations  of 
this  kind,  which  are  working  to  bring 
concerts  to  their  communities,  is  tangible 
proof  that  the  National  Foundation  and 
State  agencies  are  on  the  right  track. 

The  Arizona  commission  has  geared  Its 
program  to  the  people.  It  seeks  to  engage 
the  whole  community  in  cultural  activi- 
ties. It  strives  to  encourage  the  localities 
to  increase  their  own  patronage  of  the 
arts  And  it  is  meeting  these  goals. 


In  other  areas  commission  funds  have 
helped  the  semiprofessional  Arizona 
Civic  Theater  of  Tucson  to  be  able  to 
employ  a  professional  staff.  Recently 
ACT  presented  eight  plays,  running  from 
five  to  10  performances  of  each.  The 
company's  1969  season's  attendance  was 
In  excess  of  4,500. 

In  Phoenix,  Actors  Inner  Circle  is  an- 
other semiprofessional  resident  com- 
pany which  receives  partial  support  from 
the  commission.  It  presents  approxi- 
mately 40  performances  annually  and 
joins  in  audience  development  projects 
by  appearing  before  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

One  of  the  larger  projects  aided  by  the 
commission  is  the  Flagstaff  Summer 
Festival,  which  seeks  to  bring  Arizonans 
outstanding  national  and  international 
performers  and  artists  and  to  use  Arizona 
talent  whenever  possible.  A  typical 
festival  schedule  might  offer  3  weeks 
of  events,  including  a  series  of 
symphony  concerts  under  Izler  Solo- 
mon, a  stand  by  the  Ballet  West,  major 
art  shows  of  works  by  Arizona  artists 
and  galleries,  an  exhibit  of  books  relat- 
ing to  or  printed  in  the  Southwest,  a 
program  of  film  classics,  and  a  Navajo 
craftsman  show. 

In  short,  the  Arizona  Commission  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lewis  Ruskin,  chairman, 
has  proven  its  worth  both  to  Arizona 
and  to  the  communities  to  organize  their 
own  local  arts  councils  and  in  seeding 
cultural  activities  across  the  State,  both 
in  communities  where  there  was  no  in- 
stitutiontd  framework  and  in  those  where 
the  resources  were  already  present.  The 
commission  has  acted  as  promoter,  or- 
ganizer, fundraiser,  researcher,  catalyst, 
clearinghouse,  adviser,  booking  agent, 
and  whatever  else  the  occasion  called 
for.  It  has  done  its  work  well  with  a  very 
small  budget  and  has  proven  its  capacity 
to  handle  the  Job  of  administering  a 
serious  arts  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Arizona 
commission's  record  Is  representative  of 
the  achievements  of  the  other  State 
bodies  as  well,  and  for  this  reason  I  want 
to  give  my  full  endorsement  to  the  re- 
quest adopted  by  the  respective  State  art 
agencies  for  an  appropriation  to  each 
State  of  not  less  than  $100,000  per  pro- 
gram year. 

The  vote  taken  in  Washington  at  last 
summer's  Federal-State  conference  held 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  not  received  much  play  in  the  news. 
But  the  States  passed  the  resolution  al- 
most unanimously,  with  only  four  nays, 
and  their  proposal  warrants  our  closest 
consideration. 

A  minimum  allotment  of  SlOO  000  per 
State  would  add  up  to  a  Federal  invest- 
ment of  slightly  over  $5  million  instead 
of  the  currentiy  proposed  $4,125  million 
for  State  art  grants  The  excellence  of 
State  agency  operations,  backed  up  in 
every  State  by  alm^st  1.000  experienced 
persons  who  donate  their  efforts,  funds, 
and  time,  is  solidly  established.  The  rec- 
ord of  a  tremendous  rate  of  return  for 
each  dollar  spent  by  the  States  is  also 
clearly  made. 

Therefore,  as  one  of  two  amendments 
which  I  submit  today.  I  ask  that  the 


Senate  consider  inserting  new  language 
in  section  11(a)  of  the  1965  arts  and  hu- 
manities law  to  provide  a  minimum  arts 
program  grant  to  each  State  of  $100,000. 
The  change  will  necessarily  mean 
either  a  corresponding  drop  in  the  total 
fimds  allotted  for  grants  to  groups  or  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  overall 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Foundation. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  support  the 
latter  course. 

Since  many  of  the  general  grants  are 
made  to  assist  regional  programs  which 
are  administered  in  cooperation  with 
State  agencies,  such  as  the  coordinating 
dtmce  residency  program  for  one  and  the 
music  and  dance  programs  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Rocky  Mountain  States  for  an- 
other. I  feel  that  it  Is  appropriate  to  pre- 
serve the  current  balance  between  grants 
to  groups  and  grants  to  States.  If  we  re- 
duce the  sums  programed  for  general 
grants,  we  will  be  cutting  off  funds  that 
now  benefit  the  States  just  as  directly  as 
if  their  own  State  agencies  had  spent 
them. 

But  in  addition  to  the  msiny  worth- 
while regional  programs,  which  I  hope 
the  newly  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
National  Arts  Council  will  promote  most 
vigorously,  I  recognize  that  there  are 
also  some  instances  where  large  scale 
projects  of  national  importance  exist 
that  are  beyond  the  capabilities  of  a 
single  State  agency  to  finance.  A  major 
sjrmphony  orchestra  or  museum  fall  into 
this  category.  Thus,  in  order  to  allow  the 
National  Foundation  to  retain  an  ability 
to  finance  occasional  large  scale  projects 
and  to  continue  with  its  aid  to  regional 
programs,  I  suggest  that  Congress  keep 
this  portion  of  the  Foundation's  pro- 
gram intact,  rather  than  reducing  It, 
should  the  $100,000  minimum  for  Stat« 
grants  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  no  r^um^  of  the  arts 
picture  in  Arizona — or  of  any  other 
State — would  be  complete  without  spe- 
cific examples  of  the  fired-up  spirit  of 
cultural  awareness  and  enthusiasm 
which  is  sweeping  the  villages  and  locali- 
ties in  the  State. 

One  place  where  very  special  things 
are  happening  is  Tucson,  which  has 
made  tremendous  strides  forward  in  only 
the  last  3  years.  Much  of  the  success 
story  in  Tucson  can  be  traced  to  the 
origin  of  the  Tucson  Council  of  the  Arts. 
Inc.  in  1966.  Although  the  council  does 
not  present  productions  or  projects,  it 
serves  as  a  djmamic  central  force  for 
promoting  cultural  activities  in  the 
Tucson  area. 

Another  important,  practical  function 
handled  by  the  Tucson  coimcil  is  the  pro- 
vision of  office  space  for  the  36-memt)er 
orgsmizations  who  are  affiliated  with  the 
council.  Also,  it  serves  as  the  central  box 
office,  mailing  address,  and  meeting  place 
for  many  of  its  member  groups. 

In  1969,  the  Tucson  council  scored  a 
tremendous  success  when  it  acted  as  the 
central  organization  to  carry  out  fund- 
raising  activities  on  behalf  of  Its  mem- 
ber units.  The  coimcU  sponsored  a  com- 
munitywide  auction,  tlUed  "Focus.  1969" 
which  grossed  an  astounding  $109,126. 
The  items  sold  at  auction  were  contrib- 
uted in  great  measure  by  local  citizens 
and  local  businesses.  The  first  stage  of 
Focus  was  an  auction-dinner  party  held 
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on  March  7.  1969.  and  the  second  stage 
was  a  television  auction  conducted  on 
March  8,  1969.  Out  of  the  proceeds 
raised  by  this  2-day  event,  over  $81,000 
has  been  distributed  to  the  13  member 
agencies  which  applied  for  funds. 

Not  being  content  to  rest  on  Its  laurels, 
the  Tucson  Arts  Council  sponsored  a  sec- 
ond major  fundrsdslng  effort  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  1969.  This  time  the  occasion 
was  a  preview  opening  of  the  new  Levy's 
department  store  In  Tucson.  Again  the 
results  were  amazing.  This  single  event, 
occurring  merely  6  months  after  a  pre- 
vious local  campaign,  grossed  nearly 
$6,000. 

The  council  now  is  looking  toward  the 
spring  of  1971  when  it  plans  to  promote 
"Focus  II." 

This  display  of  broad  support,  loyalty 
across  the  community,  and  foresighted 
planning  by  the  local  council  is  a  strilcing 
achievement.  It  owes  its  success  solely  to 
local  initiative  and  local  enthusiasm.  And 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  events 
transpired  after  the  National  Foundation 
was  created. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Foundation 
deserves  credit  for  what  Tucson  most  cer- 
tainly achieved  on  its  own.  But  it  plainly 
puts  to  lie  the  blind  fears  raised  by  some 
that  the  presence  of  a  Federal  arts  body 
would  dampen  the  development  of  activi- 
ties at  the  local  level  or  replace  private 
contributions.  The  point  is  that  com- 
munity interest  and  private  involvement 
have  grown  to  ever-higher  peaks  not- 
withstanding— and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  on  account  of — the  existence  of 
the  National  Foundation. 

The  arts  endowment  has  been  a  helpful 
partner  where  needed  to  encourage  new 
programs  or  sustain  existing  ones.  It  has 
kept  its  no6e  out  of  places  where  it  was 
not  needed  or  wanted.  It  has  unobtru- 
sively contributed  to  uplifting  the  Na- 
tion's cultural  climate,  to  increasing  the 
national  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
arts,  and  to  sowing  the  kind  of  conditions 
In  which  the  arts  can  flourish  naturally 
and  freely. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  my  ryin- 
down  on  the  development  of  cultural  re- 
sources and  programs  in  Arizona.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  Heard  Mu- 
seum of  Anthropology  and  Primitive 
Arts,  which  is  located  in  Phoenix.  Heard 
Is  one  of  the  older  established  cultural 
facilities  in  Arizona  and  it  Just  com- 
pleted a  general  expansion  in  late  1968. 

A  part  of  the  new  facilities  houses  the 
Kachlna  doU  collection  which  Rink  Klb- 
bey  and  I  built  up  to  about  437  artifacts. 
These  doll-god  figures  made  by  Hopl  In- 
dian artists  represent  a  unique  American 
primitive  art  that  one  day  may  be  l06t  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  collection  will  be 
on  permanent  exhibition  in  the  museum. 

Arizona  Is  blessed  with  many  fine  mu- 
seums, both  of  an  artistic  and  historical 
nature.  When  speaking  of  the  leading 
art  museums  ant  has  to  include  the 
Phoenix  Art  Museum  which  has  a  col- 
lection valued  at  $7  million.  The  Museum 
of  Northern  Arizona  should  be  men- 
tioned, too.  because  it  maintains  a  truly 
great  permanent  collection  of  Indian  and 
Western  art  and  Is  recognized  as  a  major 
research  center. 

Also,  the  State  uiUverslties  are  moving 
Into  leadership  in  the  quality  of  their 


museums.  The  University  of  Arlaona  Art 
Gallery  at  Tucson  has  recently  finished 
an  extensive  remodeling  program  and  it 
exhibits  collections  valued  at  over  $2 
million. 

Arizona  State  University's  Matthews 
Center  opened  at  Tempe  In  1968  as  a 
permanent  art  gallery  and  it,  too,  is 
growing  with  each  new  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  leads  to  the  second 
area  where  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate.  For  I  do 
not  think  that  sufficient  recognition  has 
been  given  by  the  Government  to  the 
cultural  resources  existing,  and  the  ener- 
getic activities  stirring,  on  the  American 
campus. 

Again  I  can  point  to  Tucson  for  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  I  have  in  mind. 
Here,  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  we 
have  a  College  of  Fine  Arts  which  has 
been  responsible  for  concerts,  dramatic 
productions,  and  art  exhibitions  num- 
bering over  125  during  fiscal  year  1969. 
These  events  were  heard  or  seen  by  au- 
diences of  130,000  in  Tucson  and  other 
places  in  Arizona. 

In  addition  the  University  of  Arizona 
sponsored  an  artist  series  of  31  concerts 
during  1969  which  were  given  before 
audiences  of  over  40,000  persons.  This 
means  that  concerts,  plays,  and  exhibi- 
tions sponsored  by  one  university  alone 
reached  audiences  of  170,000  Arizonians 
or  fully  10  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion. 

The  overall  cost  of  cultural  events 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Fine  Arts 
is  estimated  by  Dean  Robert  L.  Hull  to 
be  "in  excess  of  one-quarter  of  a  million 
dollars."  To  this  should  be  added  the 
value  of  Instruction  which  the  college 
provides  for  over  1.500  undergraduate 
and  graduate  majors  in  the  fine  arts 
fields. 

Also,  this  is  a  good  place  in  my  remarks 
to  tell  about  the  achievement  of  KUAT- 
TV.  the  educational  television  station  at 
the  University  of  Arizona,  which  received 
the  high  honor  of  being  presented  with 
the  Broadcast  Media  Award  at  the  an- 
nual broadcast  Industry  conference  on 
April  18,  1969  The  award  was  given  for 
KUAT-TVs  television  production  of  the 
Tucson  Civic  Ballet's  "Alice  In  Wonder- 
land." 

Mr.  President,  with  progress  and  con- 
tributions of  this  magnitude  occurring  on 
the  campus  in  America,  I  believe  that 
the  National  Foundation  should  devote 
more  of  its  attention  to  the  needs  of  col- 
leges and  universities  which  are  operat- 
ing fine  arts  productions  and  projects. 

As  Dean  HiUl  has  expressed  to  me  in 
writing  about  the  situation: 

It  may  be  that  the  National  Foundation 
felt  that  such  support  wa«  covered  ade- 
quately under  the  OfBce  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  latter  office,  however, 
has  concentrated  moat  of  ita  activities  on 
problems  relating  to  Instruction  or  perform- 
ances In  the  public  acbools  rather  than  in  the 
unlyeraltlea. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  Dean  Hull 
in  announcing  our  hope  that  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  "might  restudy  the 
current  situation  of  the  arts  in  America" 
and  "reflect  in  future  support  programs 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  Important 
artistic  activities  In  America  now  are  be- 
ing generated  by  the  universities." 


In  order  to  prod  the  Foundation  a  lit- 
tle on  this  point  and  to  assure  that  col- 
leges and  universities  will  receive  the 
equal  recognition  that  they  In  fact  de- 
serve, I  suggest  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  requiring  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  to  specifically  con- 
sider the  needs  of  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  when  deciding  to  whom  its  gen- 
eral grants  shall  be  awarded. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
outstanding  cultural  projects  underway 
In  Arizona  than  the  ones  that  I  have  al- 
ready described.  There  Is  the  Phoenix 
Youth  Ballet,  which  Is  being  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  Scottsdale  Civic  Ballet,  un- 
der the  very  competent  artistic  guidance 
of  Ruth  Sussman.  There  Is  the  Kadlmah 
Dancers  of  Tucson.  There  are  several  fine 
choral  groups,  such  as  the  Phoenix  S5mi- 
phony  Chorale,  the  Tucson  Boys'  Chorus, 
the  60-man  Orpheus  Male  Chorus  of 
Phoenix,  and  the  Tucson  Civic  Chorus. 
Also,  there  Is  an  Interesting  artistic  pro- 
gram that  is  conducted  armually  by  the 
Orme  School  near  Mayer.  Orme  is  a  pri- 
vate school  operated  for  youngsters  from 
the  eighth  grade  through  their  senior 
year.  Currently  it  is  holding  its  second 
annual  fine  arts  festival  with  14  work- 
shops taught  by  visiting  professional  art- 
ists. The  students  attend  the  workshops 
Instead  of  going  to  their  regular  classes. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  with  this 
list,  but  the  names  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  enough  to  indicate  the 
strength,  diversity,  and  vitality  of  the 
cultural  scene  in  Arizona.  These  exam- 
ples offer  sufficient  proof  that  the  gen- 
eral public  want£  and  will  support  the 
arts. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
conclude  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  that  the  arts  constitute  an  Im- 
portant dimension  of  American  life  and 
represent  a  legitimate  subject  for  gov- 
ernmental concern  and  interest.  So  long 
as  the  Government's  role  is  limited  to 
providing  a  climate  in  which  the  arts 
can  grow,  to  engaging  each  local  com- 
munity In  the  cultural  currents  flowing 
across  the  Nation,  and  to  bringing  the 
arts  to  the  people.  I  intend  to  support 
the  program  and  commend  It.  I  cannot 
see  anything  wrong  with  preserving  our 
cultural  treasures.  Ciiltural  resources 
need  to  be  protected  and  nurtured  fully 
as  much  as  other  national  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  two  amend- 
ments that  I  have  submitted  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  pointy 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Noe.  495  and  496) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

AMXirDiONT  No.  4SS  TO  8.  3338 

On  page  0.  line  24,  Immediately  preceding 
the  double  quotation  marKs,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"In  the  event  the  sum  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  for  the  purposes  of 
secUon  6(h)  shall  be  less  than  the  total 
amount  required  to  provide  an  allotment  of 
at  least  1100.000  to  each  State  pursuant  to 
such  section,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be    appropriated    to   the    Endowment   such 
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additional  sum  as  may  be  needed  to  provide 
such  a  minimum  allotment  to  each  State." 

Amendment  No.  496  to  S.  3238 
On  page  1,  strike  out  line  S,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "amended  by — 
"(a)  inserting  a  new  sentence  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows:  'In 
acting  on  applications  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  the  Chairman 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
qualified  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  assistance  which  will  enable  them  to  de- 
velop and  provide  within  the  United  States 
productions  and  projects  In  the  arts  orga- 
nized or  sponsored  by  such  institutions.' 

"(b)    amending  subsection   (d)(2)(A)    to 
read  as". 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80R  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   440 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon*  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  amendment  No.  440  to  S. 
2838,  to  establish  a  comprehensive  man- 
power development  program  to  assist 
persons  to  overcome  obstacles  to  suitable 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO-nCE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Lyle  S.  Garlock.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  of  3  years  from  October  22. 
1969.  vice  Leonard  v.  B.  Sutton,  term 
expired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday.  February  23, 1970,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


INGREDIENTS  EXIST  FOR  STATE 
ADVANCES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  SUte  of  West  Virginia,  for 
years,  has  been  pictured  widely  as  a  poor 
relative  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Union.  I  am  grateful  to  say,  and  I  think 
others  will  be  pleased  to  know,  that  we 
seem  to  have  turned  a  comer  and  that 
the  coming  decade  can  be  faced  with 
confidence.  Our  problems  are  still  with 
us,  but  the  future  Is  brighter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  projection  by  me  of  my  State's 
economy  as  we  enter  the  1970's  published 
by  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail.  Charleston, 
W.  Va..  on  January  25,  1970.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Ingredients  Exist  fob  State  Advances 

(By  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
The  dawn  of  the  1970s  finds  West  Virginia's 
economy  ending  two  sharply  contracting  dec- 
ades. 

The  1950s,  with  the  coal  Industry  buffeted 
by  technological  and  marketing  changes, 
brought  a  series  of  serious  declines  In  the 
state  that  left  it  economically  groggy  and  de- 
scribed as  "dying"  by  some  doomsday  voices. 
The  1960s  reversed  this  trend.  Slow^-and 
sometimes  painful — progress  has  carried 
West  Virginia  to  a  plateau  of  recovery  In 
which  West  Virginians  Justifiably  can  take 
pride.  While  we  have  not  yet  diversified  our 
economy  fully  enough,  while  we  still  lag  be- 
hind national  norms  in  many  statistical 
areas,  this  turnabout  is  very  real  and  very 
significant. 

The  1970s,  it  seems  to  me.  offer  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  oppwrtunlty  to  create  aji  econ- 
omy comparable  to  any  area  in  the  nation  by 
building  on  the  lessons  learned,  both  bitter 
and  inspiring. 

Many  of  the  ingredients  for  such  further 
development  already  exist. 

Our  assets  Include  very  significant  existing 
industry  and  business;  availability  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  raw  materials;  a  ready, 
hard-working  and  trainable  labor  force;  an 
unusually  favorable  geographic  location  with 
proximity  to  the  nation's  major  markets;  and 
the  existence  of  a  variety  of  programs,  fed- 
eral, state  and  local,  to  assist  new  or  expand- 
ing Industry  In  both  technical  and  financial 
aspects  of  growth. 

Our  problems  are  equally  manifest:  a  still 
uncompleted  and  inadequate  highway  sys- 
tem; mountainous  terrain  which  makes  pru- 
dent use  of  available  land  a  critical  factor 
in  all  economic  decisions;  the  need  for  a  more 
equitable  and  stable  tax  structure  to  encour- 
age long-range  business  planning;  the  need 
for  a  higher  educational  attainment  among 
ovir  adult  population;  a  national  reputation — 
largely  undeserved — for  a  "bad"  labor  cli- 
mate; and  a  somewhat  negative  attitude 
on  the  part  of  some  powerful  image-makers 
and  oplnlon-molders  within  the  state. 

In  my  Judgment,  two  or  three  Items  sug- 
gested by  our  assets  and  our  problems  deserve 
priority  attention  from  West  Virginians  who 
want  to  see  our  state  advance  steadily 
through  the  1970s. 

First  is  access.  Virtually  every  facet  of  the 
heralded  study  of  the  President's  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission — which  led  to 
passage  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  m  1965 — pinpointed  the  insular- 
ity of  Appalachian  communities  and  difficulty 
in  reaching  major  market  centers  as  a  root 
cause  of  the  region's  problems.  Wisely,  this 
legislation  permits  the  construction  of  a  net- 
work of  excellent  highways  to  eliminate  this 
problem,  at  least  in  part. 

Accelerated  construction  of  our  entire  ex- 
pressway system  must  be  the  first,  sine  qua 
non  priority  of  West  Virginia  in  the  1970s. 

As  we  move,  as  the  nation  is  moving,  from 
a  production  to  a  distribution  economy,  the 
abiUty  to  reach  these  tantalizlng-close  »irban 
centers  quickly  from  West  Virginia  becomes 
even  more  critical.  On  a  more  local  level,  a 
tnink  highway  system  could  also  relieve  the 
sectionalism  which  plagues  our  state. 

Our  tourist  industry— already  growing  with 
great  promise — cannot  reach  its  fullest  frui- 
tion until  our  majestic  mountains  can  be 
reached  easily  by  travelers  from  the  megalop- 
olis developing  between  Boston  and  Norfolk 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  and  from  the  grow- 
ing population  centers  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Midwest. 

Completion  of  all  the  interstate  highways, 
the  Appalachian  network,  and  other  needed 
highway  construction  is  basic  and  essential 
for  the  economic  development  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  19706. 
Continuing  development  of  better,  more 


adequate  facilities  for  general  and  commer- 
cial aviation  is  also  a  must.  And  the  moderni- 
zation and  upgrading  of  ovir  waterway  trans- 
portation system  is  also  of  great  importance. 
The  second  major  area  of  emphasis,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  an  Intensified  effort  to  bring 
about  the  further  development  of  what  West 
Virginia  already  has  In  Its  natural  resources 
and  industries  such  as  coal,  chemicals,  and 
electric  power  generation. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  have  sometimes  been 
carried  away  by  campaigns  to  attract  new 
Industry  as  opposed  to  strengthening  and 
assisting  business  and  Industry  already  In 
the  state. 

A  really  bright  spot  In  the  West  Virginia 
investment  picture  In  the  last  year  or  so  has 
been  the  capital  outlay  of  electric  power  com- 
panies for  generating  plants. 

Included  are  such  facilities  as  the  John 
Amos  plant  of  Appalachian  Power  now  under 
construction  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  the  Port 
Martin  plant  of  Monongahela  Power  In 
Monongalia  (bounty,  the  Mitchell  plant  of 
American  Electric  near  MoundsvlUe.  and  the 
Mount  Storm  plant  of  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  In  Grant  CJounty. 

The  opening  of  new  coal  mines  In  Monon- 
galia and  Marlon  counties  Is  significant,  too. 
This  will  develop  a  new  field  and  represent 
approximately  a  billion  dollar  investment  by 
the  railroads  and  coal  companies  involved. 

The  action  of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature 
in  enacting  a  business  tax  credit  for  expan- 
sion of  new  facilities  by  existing  Industry, 
and  for  capital  outlay  for  new  plants  In  the 
state.  Is  another  good  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

A  monograph  on  economic  development 
prepared  by  Carl  W.  Hale  for  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity points  out,  however,  that  taxes  are  not 
often  the  primary  determining  factor  In  the 
location  of  new  Industry. 

But  most  certainly  a  more  predictable  tax 
climate  for  business  and  industry  would  be 
helpful.  The  Impression  must  be  dispelled  by 
public  officials  and  state  leaders  that  West 
Virginia  will  continually  impose  a  greater 
tax  burden  on  the  business  and  Industry 
presently  In  the  state.  Business  and  Industry 
must  and  should  pay  for  its  fair  share,  but 
our  state  tax  revenues  must  continue  to  be 
drawn  from  a  structure  that  Is  broadly  based. 
And,  finally,  I  would  say  that  West  Vir- 
ginia's future  prospects  can  be  enhanced  by 
Intensifying  the  effort  to  end  the  pollution 
of  our  air  and  water  resources. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  John  Amos 
power  plant,  to  which  I  have  referred,  has 
been  designed  so  that  it  will  not  contaminate 
the  air  or  water.  I  believe  that  this  kind  of 
development  points  the  way  to  the  future. 

The  need  for  an  adequate  and  constant 
supply  of  quality  water  for  industry  will  In- 
crease as  indvistrlallzatlon  grows.  Installa- 
tions such  as  the  Summersville,  Sutton, 
Bluestone.  and  R.  D.  Bailey  Reservoirs  can 
help  to  meet  this  need. 

And  surely  both  the  Increasing  number  of 
tourists  whom  we  hope  to  attract,  and  our 
own  citizens,  should  have  pure  air  to  breathe. 
■"By  Intelligently  building  upon  our  God- 
given  natural  greatness,  West  Virginians.  I 
am  sure,  can  make  our  state  what  we  want 
It  to  be. 


A  CONCERNED  CITIZEN  SPEAKS  OUT 
AGAINST  FALSE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  wisest  political  observers  In 
Texas  Is  Mrs.  Margaret  Carter  of  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.  This  intelligent  and  observ- 
ant lady  has  an  ability  to  look  through 
the  smokescreens  that  politicians  often 
erect  and  lay  bare  the  hard  facts  of  a 
matter.  In  a  penetrating  and  thoughtful 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
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star  Telegram.  Mrs.  Carter  points  out 
clearly  the  false  economy  In  the  adminis- 
tration's desire  to  cut  aid  to  impacted 
areas.  She  also  exposes  the  weaknesses 
in  the  administrations  pollution  pro- 
gram. 

So  that  all  my  colleagues  can  have  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Carters  observations.  I 
ask  unanimous  corisent  that  this  ably 
written  letter  to  the  editor  which  was 
published  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram of  February  1,  1970.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Expensive  Economy 

Another  economy  th»t  might  appeal  to 
President  Nixon  Is  quartering  soldiers  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  That  practice  made  a 
little  trouble  for  George  m.  who  would  have 
understood  Nixon's  impulse  to  dump  the  edu- 
cational burden  for  federal  installations  on 
the  nearest  school  board. 

Educ3tlon.il  aid  to  federally  Impacted 
areas  simply  saves  local  school  districts  from 
being  swamped  by  the  Influx  of  children 
whose  parents  must  live  and  work  where  the 
federal  Installations  are.  The  local  school  dis- 
trict may  not  tax  federal  property,  yet  it 
must  educate  the  children  of  the  military. 
Few  Americans  would  favor  taking  from 
these  children — and  their  rich  and  poor 
neighbors  In  the  affected  communltlea — to 
give  to  the  children  of  the  poor  In  other 
places. 

Having  arranged  to  educate  the  children  of 
the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  children  of  the 
military,  the  President  moves  on  to  another 
basic  problem:  pollution.  He  appears  to  pro- 
pose a  Bve-year  expenditure  of  tlO  billion. 
Cloeer  scrutiny  reveals  a  M  billion  federal 
carrot  dangled  before  the  noaes  of  harassed 
local  officials,  who  cant  raise  the  required 
•6  billion  in  local  matching  money  because 
President  Nixon  InslsU  on  keeping  Interest 
rates  high. 

From  the  Presidents  point  of  view,  the  pol- 
lution cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  The  program 
falls,  the  tlO  billion  Is  "saved"  Of  course 
the  environment  la  still  polluted. 

But  dont  accuse  the  President  of  making 
no  contribution  to  the  quality  of  American 
Ufe.  He  has  added  to  our  political  experience 
a  new  definition  of  economy. 

MAacAarr  Caxttx. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  DELTA.  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Mr.  Arnold  Irvine.  Deseret  News  business 
writer,  presented  an  excellent  feature  on 
the  growth  of  Delta.  Utah  The  article 
pointed  out  that  Delta  Is  underpolng 
some  very  exciting  growth  because  of  new 
Job  opportunities  presented  by  the  beryl- 
lium boom  in  that  area. 

Since  in  1965  I  sponsored  the  legisla- 
tion providing  beryllium  with  a  depletion 
allowance.  I  was  particularly  happy  to 
see  this  action  bearing  such  fine  fruit. 

I  was  also  happy  to  note  from  the  ar- 
ticle that  the  l)erylllum  firms  have  dis- 
covered the  high  caliber  of  those  who  live 
In  and  around  Delta  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  industry  representatives  have 
praised  local  individual's  ability  to  leam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows : 


(From  the  Deseret  News.  Jan.  31.  1970] 
STACX  Ace  McTAL  Draws  Monkt. 

PCOTLI   TO    DXI-TA 

(By  Arnold  Irvine) 
Dklta.— With  the  more  Industrallzed  Wa- 
satch Front  drawing  people  with  the  strong 
magnetic  power  of  money,  the  smaller  rural 
Utah  towns  have  been  on  the  decline  for 
years. 

Not  Delta.  Over  the  past  four  years,  thU 
quiet  town  on  the  edge  of  a  rich  Pavant 
Valley  farming  area  has  been  undergoing  a 
reversal  of  the  state-wide  pattern,  thanks  to 
the  "space  age"  metal  beryllium 

Brush  Beryllium  has  Just  started  up  Its 
new  plant,  and  Anaconda  has  said  It  will 
build  a  similar  facility. 

Like  other  rural  communities  In  Utah. 
Delta  was  declining  In  population  for  many 
years.  It  la  one  of  the  state's  newer  towns, 
founded  In  1906  as  Melville,  by  a  group  of 
farmers  who  drew  lots  for  several  40- acre 
farms  then  available. 

Livestock  and  alfalfa  became  the  backbone 
of  the  area  economy  and  still  are. 

Over  the  years  the  40-acre  farm  has  be- 
come uneconomical  and  many  of  the  farmers 
have  sold  out.  Farm  size  had  Increased  and 
population  has  decreased  This  was  the  trend 
until  19«fl,  when  Delta  started  on  the  come- 
back trail,  thanks  to  the  discovery  by  Brush 
BeryUlum  of  the  largest  known  beryllium- 
containing  deposits  m  the  world.  It's  40 
miles  west  of  Delta  in  the  Topaz-Spor  Moun- 
tains. 

There  was  a  minerals  explosion  frenzy  In 
Millard  County  at  that  time  and  there  were 
some  fancy  attempts  at  claim-jumping  In 
which  some  large  corporations  were  In- 
volved. Rival  outfiU  hired  local  farmers  to 
guard  their  claims  amid  some  shooting  and 
threau  of  violence  a  la  Wild  West.  Fortu- 
nately, no  one  was  hurt  but  a  couple  of 
truck  radiators  were  mangled. 

Since  then,  DelU  has  settled  down  to  a 
steady  roar 

The  first  beryllium  plant  In  the  area. 
Brush's  spanking  new  %\2  million  facility 
Just  north  of  town,  took  lu  first  steps  last 
year  and  now  Is  sbout  ready  to  run. 

"We  have  made  some  shipments  of  con- 
centrate to  the  company  plant  In  Elmore, 
Ohio."  said  Jack  Vallquette.  plant  manager. 
He  said  that  formal  dedication  of  the 
plant  will  take  place  within  the  next  two 
months  after  the  start-up  kinks  have  been 
eliminated   from  the  operation. 

Vallquette  was  reluctant  to  dlscues  de- 
tails of  the  p'.ant  prior  to  the  formal  open- 
ing, but  a  Blyth  and  Co.,  Inc  .  report  on 
Brush  says  that  the  design  capacity  of  the 
Delta  plant  Is  450.000  to  500.000  pounds  of 
contained  beryllium  per  year,  roughly  equal 
to  the  total  Industry  demand  In  1969  That's 
a  lot  of  metal,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  beryllium  Is  the  third  lightest 
metal.  (Lithium  and  ma^npslum  are  light- 
er.) Its  high  melting  point  and  hardness 
In  addition  to  lightness  mike  beryllium  val- 
uable In  space  vehicle  building;. 

Nearly  all  of  the  70  employes  at  the  plant 
were  recruited  In  the  local  area,  Vallquette 
said.  "Mostly  farmers."  He  added,  "We  have 
an  above  average  group  In  ability  to  leam." 
With  the  Brush  operation  well  under  way, 
everyone  In  town — except  the  Anaconda  Co. 
people — Is  talking  about  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Topax  Beryllium  Co..  an 
Anaconda  subsidiary,  that  another  berylli- 
um ore  concentration  plant  will  t>e  built  In 
the  area. 

The  January  Issue  of  "Intermountaln  In- 
dustry" m  which  the  announcement  ap- 
peared, states  that  exploration  work  by  this 
firm  Is  continuing  "on  the  company  claims 
Just  south  of  Brush  Beryllium's  open  pit 
mine." 


The  fact  that  a  well  has  been  stmk  on  a 
poaslble  plant  site  at  Lynndyl.  10  miles 
northeast  of  here  Is  common  knowledge. 
Drilling  was  completed  at  1.200  feet  and  the 
well  has  produced  "good,  clean  water"  at 
the  rate  of  1,500  gallons  a  nUnute,  accord- 
ing to  Ben.  B.  Gardner,  Magna  well  driller 
at  the  site. 

He  aald  he  thought  the  well  met  the  com- 
pany's requirements  for  Its  plant  site  and 
that  another  well  Is  to  be  drilled  nearby. 

Asked  about  the  project  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
a  company  official  declined  to  comment. 

With  a  population  of  about  2.0(X)  can  Delta 
furnish  a  labor  force  for  more  Industry? 

"There  were  more  than  300  applicants  for 
work  at  the  Brush  plant."  answered  Ned  M. 
Church.  Millard  County  Resource  Develop- 
ment director. 

"We  graduate  over  100  kids  a  year  from 
the  high  school  I  doubt  that  more  than  IS 
or  30  per  cent  of  them  stay  here.  A  lot  of 
thoae  that  go  away  would  like  to  come  back." 
he  said. 

Ferrln  A.  Lovell,  manager  of  the  First 
Security  Bank  In  Delta,  one  of  the  few  who 
have  come  back,  agreed  that  many  other 
former  residents  of  the  area  would  be  b^ipy 
to  return  If  they  could  find  work  here. 

Last  year,  about  300  persons  were  added 
to  the  Millard  County  total,  most  of  the  in- 
crease coming  In  the  Delta  area.  Some  38 
new  homes  were  built  In  Delta  to  house  the 
added  population. 

'Xanrt  values  are  holding  up  quite  well." 
Lovell  said.  "There  Is  a  lot  of  Interest  shown 
by  people  coming  In  from  California." 

Ambitious  developers  have  cleared  sage- 
brush from  tracts  of  outlying  land,  put  up 
street  signs  and  are  advertising  lots  for 
sale. 

He  and  Church  both  noted  that  the  town 
would  have  to  upgrade  Its  sewer  system. 

Building  lots  In  town  average  about  91.600 
and  farm  land  Is  being  priced  at  from  tlOO 
to  8400  an  acre,  according  to  Lovell 

The  expansion  of  dalrv  herds  In  the  area  la 
bringing  pressure  for  the  establishment  of 
another  cheese  factory  In  Delta.  Brooklawn 
Creamery  has  been  making  cheese  there  for 
years.  Other  developments  that  have  boosted 
the  economy  have  been  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
microwave  station,  which  employs  18  per- 
sons, and  the  Automatic  Electric  Co.  Auto- 
yon  Installation — also  employing  18. 

Other  organizations  are  looking  at  Delta, 
and  townspeople  are  optimistic.  "There's 
good  land:  the  water  supply  Is  good,  and 
there  are  all  kinds  of  minerals  In  the  moun- 
tains,"   Lovell    said. 


PRESCRIBING  FOR  THE  PRESS — 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  THOMAS 
J.  McINTYRE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  Indi- 
cated In  the  debate  on  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act.  the  dramatic  increase 
in  concentration  of  ownership  of  com- 
munications media  has  become  a  serious 
national  problem. 

In  a  speech  Saturday  In  Chicago  be- 
fore the  Association  for  Hospital  Medical 
Education,  the  able  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  drew 
ou'-  attention  to  It  once  again. 

He  has  responded  by  introducing  S. 
3305.  the  Independent  Media  Preserva- 
tion Act.  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  to 
which  the  bill  has  been  referred,  will  be 
able  to  schedule  hearings  shortly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  McInttki's 
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remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  feel 
they  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
growing  debate  on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Prescribing    for    the    Press 
Mr.  Chairman,  honored  gueste.  members  of 
the  Association  for  Hospital  Medical  Educa- 
tion: 

Though  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  Inter- 
est In  the  subjects  that  concern  this  con- 
vention. I  have  decided  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  something  that  should  concern  every 
American  citizen — the  health  of  that  part 
of  the  First  Amendment  that  guarantees 
freedom  of  expression  and  the  current  de- 
bate  over   news    media    jjerformance. 

I  have  come  here  to  discuss  what  I  con- 
Elder  Is  a  grave  threat  to  an  often  Ignored 
dimension  of  the  First  Amendment — the  Im- 
plicit guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  for 
the  public  es  a  whole,  not  just  for  those 
who  have  acquired  the  Instruments  of  the 
press. 

I  also  Intend  to  distinguish  between  the 
dimensions  of  my  concern  over  the  threat 
and  the  concern  recently  expressed  by  Vice 
President  Agnew.  and  to  prescribe  some 
radical  therapy — therapy  that  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve Is  the  only  remedy  for  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  grim  prognosis  for  one  of  our 
most  Important  Constitutional  guarantees. 

The  current  furor  over  the  press  was 
touched  off  on  the  night  of  November  14 
when  the  man  who  had  embarrassed  the  Nix- 
on campaign  by  saying  "If  you've  seen  one 
slum  you've  seen  them  all."  suddenly  be- 
come a  folk  hero  by  saying.  In  effect,  if 
you've  seen  one  network  TV  commentator 
you've  seen  them  all — and  they're  all  preju- 
diced. 

In  this  talk,  the  Vice  President  charged 
that  TV  can  create  Issues  overnight  and  make 
celebretles  out  of  unknowns.  He  was  right 
...  at  least  ou  the  last. 

For  by  the  time  he  turned  his  guns  loose 
on  certain  East  Coast  newspapers  a  week  lat- 
er, the  name  Splro  Agnew  had.  at  long  last, 
become  a  household  word. 

In  most  newsmen's  homes,  of  course.  It  was 
uttered  like  a  word  you'd  hesitate  to  use  In 
mixed  company. 

None  of  this  should  have  surprised  any- 
one. The  press  Is  notoriously  thin-skinned — 
nearly  as  thin-skinned  as  politicians — with 
just  as  healthy  an  ego. 

I'm  sure  It  was  a  newspaperman  who 
snldely  observed  that  whereas  editors  must 
print  a  retraction  when  they  make  a  mis- 
take— doctors  can  bury  theirs. 

I'm  Just  as  sure  It  was  a  newsman  who 
noted  that  when  we  die  and  all  reach  heaven 
there'll  be  no  need  for  doctors.  l)ecause  we'll 
all  have  perfect  health:  no  need  for  lawyers, 
because  therell  be  no  disputes:  no  need  for 
politicians,  because  there'll  be  no  public  of- 
fices: but  still  a  need  for  Journalists — be- 
cause well  all  still  want  to  know  what  the 
other  fellow's  doing. 

But  historically,  there's  also  been  the  other 
side  of  the  coin. 

George  Washington  declared  that  It  was 
scurrilous  abuse  by  the  press  which  drove 
him  Into  retirement  at  the  end  of  his  second 
term. 

And  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  at  one  time 
said  that  If  he  had  to  choose  between  hav- 
ing a  government  without  newspapers  or 
newspapers  without  a  government  he'd 
choose  the  latter,  on  another  occasion 
bitterly  attacked  the  Fourth  Estate  with 
these  words ; 

"Nothing  can  now  be  beUeved  which  Is 
seen  In  a  newspaper.  Truth  Itself  becomes 
suspicious  of  being  put  into  that  polluted 
vehicle." 

And  so  It  has  been  for  lo  these  many  years. 

Nevertheless,  both  the  press  and  the  poU- 

tlclans  have  survived  In  robust  health,  and 


I  like  to  think  all  that  Jawboning  exercise 
about  each  other  has  contributed  to  their 
mutual  well-being. 

But  each  can  overstep  the  bounds,  and 
now  both  have. 

In  my  view  the  Vice  President  went  too 
far  In  hU  attack  on  the  television  news 
media  and  missed  the  mark — deUberat«ly  or 
otherwise — in  hU  attack  on  media  ownership 
concentration. 

In  the  former,  Mr.  Agnew  talked  of,  quota: 
"no  more  than  a  dozen  men  .  .  ,  (settling) 
upon  the  film  and  commentary  that  is  to 
reach  the  public,  and  (deciding)  what  40 
to  50  million  Americans  wUl  leam  of  the 
day's  events  In  the  nation  and  the  world," 

In  the  latter,  he  complained  of  the  power 
of  the  combines  owned  by  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times. 

But  examine  his  remarks,  if  you  will.  Is 
Mr.  Agnew  really  that  much  concerned  about 
ownership  concentration?  Or  Is  he  merely 
complaining  that  the  networks  and  the  com- 
bines he  attacked  don't  reflect  the  "majort- 
tartan"  viewpoint  which  he  feels  would  favor 
the  Administration  he  serves? 

If  Mr.  Agnew  were  truly  concerned  about 
the  dangers  of  media  ownership  concentra- 
tion and  the  need  to  preserve  a  multiplicity 
of  voices,  why  didn't  he  attack  the  monopoly 
stranglehold  that  exists  around  the  very 
state  In  which  he  spoke— Alabama?  There 
the  huge  Newhouse  chain  shares  ownership 
of  the  two  Birmingham  dallies  with  Scrtpps- 
Howaid.  and  itself  owns  newspapers  In 
Huntsvllle  and  MobUe,  TV.  AM  and  PM  sta- 
tions In  Birmingham,  and  a  CATV  network 
m  nearby  Annlston.  In  Montgomery,  where 
the  speech  was  delivered,  Cormage  Wallace 
controls  both  papers. 

Senator  Philip  Hart  pointed  out  that  Mr, 
Agnew's  going  to  Montgomery  to  attack  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
was  "like  going  to  Cairo  to  attack  Arthur 
Goldberg." 

And,  If  Mr.  Agnew  were  truly  concerned, 
he  could  have  referred,  too,  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Company,  that  unyielding  bulwark 
of  American  conservatism.  Here  in  Chicago, 
the  Tribune  controls  two  newspapers  and  In- 
terests in  television  and  radio.  In  New  York 
it  owns  additional  broadcast  Interests  and 
the  New  York  Dally  News— the  largest  circu- 
lation paper  in  the  country.  Broadcast  In- 
terests in  Minnesota.  Colorado  and  Con- 
necticut. CATV  systems  In  Michigan  and 
California,  and  additional  newspapers  In 
Florida — all  these  constitute  the  Trlb's  outer 
barricades. 

Finally.  If  Mr.  Agnew  were  truly  con- 
cerned, he  would  have  raised  his  voice  loud 
and  clear  against  a  bill  that  poses  a  greatar 
danger  to  freedom  of  the  press  and  diversity 
of  opinion  than  any  blU  In  recent  memory. 
Instead,  this  bill  was  supported  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  what  I  consider  a  tragically  lop-sided 
vote  just  one  week  ago. 

I  speak  now  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act,  a  bill  which  permits  the  publishers  of 
44  newspapers  In  22  cities  to  continue  en- 
gaging In  price  fixing,  profit  pooling  and 
market  sharing  practices  forbidden  by  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  premise  underlying  this  bill,  also 
known  as  the  Falling  Newspaper  Act.  is  that 
the  newspaper  Industry  Is  In  serious  finan- 
cial trouble. 

In  order  to  save  Independent  editorial 
voices,  the  supporters  of  the  bill  argued.  It 
was  crucial  that  Joint  operating  agreemente 
Involving  price  fixing,  profit  pooling  and 
market  sharing  be  allowed. 

This  aigument  Is  shot  through  with  fal- 
lacies. 

First,  the  newspaper  Industry  Is  not  In 
financial  straits.  It  Is  experiencing  unprece- 
dented prosperity.  Moreover,  this  Is  true  of 
the  very  papers  whose  supposedly  "dying" 
voices  this  bill  Is  designed  to  save. 


Let  me  give  you  an  example:  The  before- 
tax  return  on  Invested  capital  for  all  of  the 
drug  Industry  In  1968.  you  may  know,  was 
36  percent,  a  rate  of  return  some  Senators 
called  a  public  outrage.  Yet  the  before-tax 
return  on  invested  capital  for  the  two  Joint- 
agreement  papers  In  Madison,  Wisconsin  In 
1968  was  46  percent!  I  didn't  hear  many  cries 
of  outrage  over  this. 

Second,  joint  operating  agreements  will, 
in  the  long  run.  klU  off  far  more  Independent 
media  voices  than  they  could  possibly  save. 
Let  me  explain:  Supposing  you  were  In- 
terested m  getting  into  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. Would  you  be  more  Ukely  to  begin  your 
operation  In  a  one  newspaper  market  that 
was  the  result  of  an  outright  merger  of  two 
newspapers,  or  In  a  market  with  two  osten- 
sibly independent  papers — even  though 
these  two  papers  were.  In  truth,  not  so  In- 
dependent because  they  were  linked  to- 
gether by  a  joint  operating  agreement? 

For  sound  business  reasons,  you'd  jwobably 
enter  the  one  newspaper  market.  And  In 
doing  so,  you'd  be  benefitting  the  public  by 
creating  a  truly  competitive  situation  and, 
just  as  truly,  adding  an  Independent  edi- 
torial voice  to  the  market  Instead  of  sub- 
tracting one. 

It  Is  important  to  realize  that  because  they 
are  so  intensely  profitable.  Joint  agreemente 
generate  excess  cash  which  Is  almost  always 
used  to  gobble  up  other  media  voices. 

Example:  St.  Louis,  where  the  Post-Dls- 
patcb  and  the  Newhouse  chain  of  papers 
have  entered  a  joint  agreement. 

In  1968.  the  Post-Dispatch  had  enough 
excess  funds  to  buy  two  TV  stations — KVOA- 
TV  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  KOAT-TV  in  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico — for  a  combined 
price  of  $18  million. 

Just  one  year  before,  Newhouse.  the  other 
partner  In  the  Joint  agreement,  paid  a  then- 
record  price  for  a  single  newspaper  prop- 
erty—853.4  mUUon  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

A  third  argument  against  the  bill  Is  this: 
If  newspapers  are  granted  antitrust  exemp- 
tions because  they  are  pvu-veyors  of  expres- 
sion and  disseminators  of  Ideas  essential  to 
the  national  welfare,  then  we  can  expect  book 
and  magazine  publUhers.  the  broadacst  In- 
dustry and  motion  picture  producers  to 
argue  for  the  same  exemptions  for  the  same 
reasons.  , 

Fourth,  the  very  fact  that  the  newspapers 
role  Is  to  disseminate  Information  Is  the 
strongest  reason  to  withhold  antitrust  ex- 
emptions from  them.  Why?  Because  other 
Industries  which  have  been  granted  anti- 
trust Immunity — transportation  and  Insur- 
ance, for  example — have  In  time  been  sub- 
jected to  detailed  government  regulation. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  would  like  to  see 
the  press  hobbled  by  such  regulations— not 
if  we  have  any  respect  for  the  values  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment. 

These,  then,  are  the  argimients  against 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

Bolstering  these  arguments  was  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  opposed  by  almost  every- 
body in  the  Industry  except  those  companies 
with  a  money  interest  In  Its  passage. 

It  was  opposed  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  a  group  of  7.000  smaU  and 
medium  sized  newspapers  located  through- 
out the  natlonv 

Editorials  attacking  the  bill  also  appeared 
in  such  giants  of  the  industry  as  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal and  the  New  York  Post, 

And  the  publishers  and  editors  of  these 
and  many  other  newspapers  were  Joined  In 
their  opposition  by  the  printing  trade 
unions,  the  American  Newspaper  GuUd.  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  and  the 
Amalgamated  Uthographers. 

Yet  despite  all  this,  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  with  only  a  thin  scattering  of  op- 
posing vofces.  It  did  so  for  one  reason  and 
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one  raaaon  only — the  tremendoua  political 
clout  of  the  media  barons  whose  proflta 
would  be  fattened  by  It. 

At  last  count,  these  companies  owned  137 
dally  newspapers  In  86  cities  In  34  states. 
109  broadcasting  stations  In  these  and  an 
additional  three  states,  one  of  the  two  major 
world  news  services — United  Press  Intema- 
tlonal-<-and  32  national  magazines.  These  are 
the  total  holdings  of  the  men  whose  sup- 
posedly dying  voices  this  bill  was  designed 
to  save. 

The  figures  are  so  Impressively  high  be- 
cause  three  of  the  giant  chains  are  Involved. 
Scrlpps-Howard  In  7  of  the  22  Joint  agree- 
ments and  Newhouse  and  Hearst  In  two 
each. 

Again,  this  Is  an  awful  lot  of  concentrated 
political  clout — and  It  was  felt. 

Mr.  Agnew,  of  course,  was  anxious  not  to 
offend  these  companies  by  opposing  their 
bill  as  he  was  earlier  to  avoid  mentioning 
their  strsmglehold  on  the  media  around 
Montgomery. 

More  Important,  more  significant,  and  in 
a  sense  vastly  more  disturbing  than  the  in- 
consistencies of  Mr.  Agnew's  position,  bow- 
ever,  are  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  Sen- 
ate action  on  this  bill. 

Lesson  number  one  is  the  power  of  the 
media  over  legislators  against  whom  tbey 
wish  to  use  It. 

Imagine  two  scenes: 

In  the  first,  an  elected  representative  Is 
seated  In  his  office.  A  visitor  Is  announced.  He 
is  a  private  citizen — let's  say  a  JoumaUsm 
professor  from  a  college  back  home. 

His  visit  Is  brief,  his  request  directly  put. 
He  would  like  the  representative  to  oppose 
the  Newsptaper  Preservation  Act  because  he 
feels  the  measure  would  "restrict"  rather 
than  "broaden"  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  representative  promises  to  consider  his 
views  and  ushers  his  guest  out  the  door. 

A  second  visitor  Is  announced.  This  time 
be  Is  an  internationally  known  columnist  for 
a  large  newspaper  syndicate.  He  chats  with 
the  representative,  casually  bringing  up  the 
possibility  of  mentioning  him  in  an  upcom- 
ing column,  and  then  he  prepares  to  leave. 

Almost  as  an  afterthought,  however,  he 
asks  If  the  representative  has  had  a  chance 
to  study  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 
Told  that  the  man  has  taken  more  than  a 
casual  look  at  It.  the  visitor  slides  away  from 
the  topic  but  In  doing  so  mentions  how 
much  the  home  office  hopes  the  bill  will  be 
enacted  since  they  feel  It  means  survival  for 
many  of  their  newspapers. 

Now  both  of  these  visitors,  we  are  asked 
to  believe,  are  equal  under  the  Constitution. 
But  facts  being  facts,  the  tough  question  U 
whether  the  second  man  was  not  "more 
equal"  than  the  first. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  These  are  not 
Imaginary  scenes  The  lobbying  which  went 
on  for  this  bill  may  well  have  set  new  rec- 
ords. I  tried,  without  any  luck,  to  get  some 
Idea  of  when  the  bill  would  come  to  the 
floor.  Then,  two  days  before  It  did  come  up, 
representatives  from  all  the  large  newspaper 
chains  In  the  country  descended  on  Wash- 
ington. Just  as  they  departed,  the  bill  came 
to  the  floor,  brought  up  so  suddenly  I  had 
to  cancel  several  events  I'd  planned  In  New 
Hampshire. 

The  tactics  worked  Sixty  four  senators 
voted  with  the  big  chain  newspapers.  Only  13 
bucked  the  tide. 
Now  let  me  be  perfectly  candid. 
1  voted  against  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act.  I  did  so  out  of  conviction.  But  I  was  not 
one  of  the  heroes  among  the  13  who  bucked 
the  tide. 

The  real  heroes  were  those  Senators  who 
had  big  chain  newspapers  In  their  state  and 
would  not  knuckle  under  to  the  pressure.  I 
was  fortimate  In  not  having  that  situation 
In  New  Hampshire. 

So  this  is  the  first  lesson  we  have  learned 
about  the  power  of  the  media  when  It  Is  un- 
leashed In  Its  own  behalf. 


Lesson  number  two  Is  the  power  of  the 
media  to  ignore  an  Issue  they  see  fit  to  Ig- 
nore and  not  be  challenged  about  It.  When 
Mr.  Agnew  took  to  the  airwaves  to  attack 
media  performance,  his  words  got  wide  atten- 
tion. 

Yet  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  a  bill 
affecting  the  financial  interesu  of  the  media, 
was  virtually  Ignored  by  the  press  during  the 
three  years  It  was  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate— e.xcept  on  those  occasions  when  pub- 
lishers testified  in  support  of  it. 

But  let  me  be  fair.  Up  to  now  the  media 
have  seldom  used  their  power  either  to  con- 
trol legislative  votes  or  to  Ignore  Issues  except 
in  matters,  which  like  this  bill,  have  directly 
affected  their  pocketbooks. 

Indeed,  my  regard  for  the  general  perform- 
ance of  the  media  in  recent  years  Is  very  high. 
For  Mr  Agnew  notwithstanding,  it  has  been 
my  conviction  that  when  the  press  has  abused 
the  public  trust.  It  has  been  rarely.  If  ever, 
deliberate. 

More  often  than  not.  what  abuse  there  has 
been  has  occurred  when  the  press  forgot  that 
news  is  not  only  that  which  la  unusual.  It 
is  also  that  which  Is  significant. 

And  though  the  significant  may  not  be  as 
Interesting  as  the  unusual,  the  public  relies 
on  the  press  to  tell  them  what  Is  significant. 
And  most  of  the  time  It  has. 

But  those  past  high  standards  of  media 
performance  may  not  prevail  much  longer. 
The  vast  power  which  many  medA  barons 
are  accumulating  may  t>e  Increasingly  abused. 
We  are  well  aware  of  how  often  big  chains 
buy  up  Independents,  lay  off  reporters  and 
increase  the  advertising  to  news  space  ratio 
in  order  to  boost  profits.  And  the  quality  of 
the  final  product  Inevitably  suffers  as  a  result. 

Further  concentration  of  media  ownership 
constitutes  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  a 
democracy  could  face.  It  Is  also.  I  fear,  a 
danger  which  our  democracy  already  faces, 
and  a  danger  which  the  Newspaper  Preservxt- 
tlon  Act  can  only  serve  to  heighten 

Consider  the  startling  growth  of  newspaper 
chains  for  a  moment  Chain  controlled  dailies 
increased  by  S6  percent  In  the  seven  years 
between  1960  and  1967. 

In  the  latter  ye*r,  the  nation's  871  chain 
dallies  represented  49.3  percent  of  all  the 
dallies  In  the  country.  They  had  amassed  61.8 
percent  of  all  dallies'  circulation,  and  19  of 
the  35  largest  dallies  were  Included  In  that 
number. 

My  friends,  at  the  present  rate  of  expan- 
sion, all  of  the  dally  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
try— I  said  all  of  them — will  be  owned  by 
chains  In  less  than  20  years. 

Beyond  that,  many  newspaper  publishers 
have  found  out  how  profitable  it  Is  to  acquire 
broadcast  facilities.  Already  25  percent  of  the 
TV  stations  are  newspaper  owned,  and  in  the 
25  largest  TV  markets  It  Is  35  percent.  The 
figures  are  even  higher  for  VHP  stations 
alone. 

While  these  developments  have  not  greatly 
affected  media  competition  on  the  natlonsJ 
level,  they  have  had  a  real  impact  on  many 
local  communities. 

Today  there  are  1,500  American  towns  In 
which  dally  newspapers  are  published.  Of 
that  number,  only  59  towns  have  competing 
papers.  In  all  others,  a  single  owner  controls 
either  the  only  paper  In  town,  or  he  owns 
the  morning  and  afternoon  combination. 

And  in  many  communities  the  great  bulk 
of  the  media  have  been  gathered  Into  a  single 
hand.  Today  there  are  76  communities  where 
the  one  newspaper  and  the  one  radio  station 
are  under  common  control,  and  an  additional 
23  which  put  up  with  Joint  ownership  of 
their  only  television  station  and  only  news- 
paper. 

But  whatever  statistics  we  use  to  Illustrate 
the  trend  toward  chain  ownership,  monopoly 
situations,  and  multi-media  baronies,  the 
real  Irony  is  that  all  this  Is  occurring  at  the 
very  time  when  government  Itself  Is  moving 
In  the  direction  of  more  public  participation. 

While  our  legislative  bodies  have  been  re- 


distrlctlng  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  abol- 
ishing the  electoral  college,  the  Fourth  Estate 
continues  to  close  In  upon  Itself. 

There  are  many  causes  for  this  trend,  of 
course,  but  one  of  the  most  Important  surely 
Is  the  attraction  of  the  profits  available 
through  monopoly.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  let  that  cat  out  of  the  bag  when  he 
observed  that  two  competing  dailies  making 
tlOO.OOO  each  can  Increase  their  profit  to 
$500,000  by  agreeing  to  a  merger. 

Some  monopolies  have  come  about  through 
mergers,  when  such  mergers  are  permitted 
by  the  antitrust  laws.  Others  have  been 
achieved  by  driving  competitors  out  of  busi- 
ness. Selling  advertising  or  subscriptions 
below  cost  and  refusing  to  accept  ads  from 
those  who  also  patronize  competing  papers 
are  Just  two  of  the  tactics  that  have  been 
used. 

Chains  and  multi-media  baronies  have  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  single-unit  competitors 
when  they  resort  to  such  practices.  For  one 
thing,  they're  able  to  subsidize  any  losses 
thus  Incurred  with  profits  earned  from  other 
operations.  They've  also  been  able  to  offer  low 
combination  rates  for  two  of  their  media 
properties  which  give  efficiencies  per  adver- 
tising dollar  no  smaller  competitors  can 
match. 

Tet  with  this  disturbing  trend  well  un- 
derway, and  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
threatening  to  speed  up  the  trend,  the  Vice 
President  of  our  country  seems  far  less  con- 
cerned about  preserving  a  multpllclty  of  di- 
verse and  antagonistic  media  voices  than  he 
Is  shaping  the  content  of  the  single  voice 
through  which  he  would  like  to  bear  and 
see  the  media  speak. 

These,  then,  are  the  many  reasons  for  my 
concern  over  media  concentration  and  for 
my  Introduction  of  a  bill  designed  to  pre- 
vent It. 

There  are  two  provisions  In  my  Independ- 
ent Media  Preservation  Act: 

The  first  would  prohibit  any  owner  of  five 
or  more  dally  nenrspapers  from  henceforth 
acquiring  any  additional  such  papers,  thus 
halting  further  growth  of  larger  newspaper 
chains. 

The  second  would  bar  Joint  ownership  of 
press  and  broadcast  facilities  In  the  same 
metropolitan  area.  Any  existing  combina- 
tions In  a  given  area  would  be  given  three 
years  In  which  to  sell  off  one  of  their 
properties. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  particular  terms  of 
the  proposal.  I  only  know  that  unless  some 
such  law  is  passed  we  may  soon  be  embarked 
on  a  trek  toward  monopoly  In  the  most  pre- 
cious commodity  known  to  man. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  wondering,  after  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act,  if  It  Is  not  already  too  late  to  avert  such 
a  monopoly. 

In  any  event,  I  have  Introduced  this  meas- 
ure, certain  In  my  own  heart  that  It  does  not 
contravene  the  first  Amendment,  but  Instead 
would  protect  and  enchance  Its  values. 

I  say  this  because  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  It  very  clear  that  the  Intended  bene- 
ficiaries of  freedom  of  the  press  are  the 
news  consumers — you  and  I — and  not  the 
news  purveyors. 

The  Court  has  said:  "It  would  be  strange 
Indeed  ...  If  the  grave  concern  for  freedom 
of  the  press  which  promoted  adoption  of  the 
First  Amendment  should  be  read  as  a  com- 
mand that  the  Government  was  without 
power  to  protect  that  freedom." 

My  bill  Is  directed  toward  protecting  that 
freedom  by  encouraging  a  multiplicity  and 
discouraging  a  further  concentration  of 
media  voices. 

Let  me  repeat  once  again — If  some  such 
restraints  are  not  Introduced,  all  of  the  dally 
newspapers  In  this  nation  will  be  chaln- 
owhed  In  less  than  20  years. 

I  view  this  prospect  as  nothing  less  than 
tragic,  for  It  Is  my  deep  conviction  that  the 
causes  of  truth  and  freedom  are  best  served 
when  as  many  as  possible  are  pursuing  both. 


February  16,  1970 
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NAACP    LEADER    SUPPORTS    CARS- 
WELL  NOMINATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an  effort 
Is  underway  to  discredit  Judge  Carswell 
by  charging— and  continually  repeating 
the  charge— that  he  was  biased  in  de- 
ciding civU  rights  cases.  The  record  of 
the  committee  hearings  does  not  support 
such  a  charge. 

Among  those  who  believe  this  nomina- 
tion should  be  confirmed  is  Chester  K. 
Gillespie,  a  leader,  and  former  president, 
of  the  Cleveland.  Ohio,  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Recently,  In  a 
letter  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mr. 
Gillespie  explained  his  position  and  why 
he  believes  the  NAACP  should  support 
the  nomination,  too. 

I   ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 

Gillespie's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

IFrom  the  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer.  Jan.  26. 

1970] 

OnxESPix  Upholds  Carsweix 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  NAACP 

executive  committee  and  am  a  lawyer  for  the 

NAACP  national  office  In  New  York.  I  am 

also   a   former   president  of   the   Cleveland 

branch. 

I  firmly  believe  the  NAACP  should  go  slow 
and  be  very  careful  about  Its  opposition  to 
Senate  confirmation  of  Judge  Oeorge  Cars- 
well  to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  has  made  some  mistakes  in  his  several 
rulings,  but  he  ruled  a  Negro  must  be  served 
In  a  barber  shop  and  that  Negroes  must  be 
served  In  public  restaurants,  both  In  the 
state  of  Florida,  and  his  white  friends  were 
unhappy  about  these  two  rulings  and  the 
barber  closed  hU  shop. 

Unless  the  association  has  very  strong  evi- 
dence against   Judge   CarsweU,   I  think  the 
association  should  compromise  and  support 
President  Nixon  In  this  Instance.  By  oppos- 
ing the  conflrmaUon  we  might  embarrass 
some  of  our  real  friends  in  the  Senate.  In- 
cluding Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  the  minority  leader. 
And   then,   without   a  doubt   Carswell    Is 
going   to   be   confirmed   and,   therefore,   we 
could  show  some  weakness  in  national  affairs. 
We  were  wrong  when  we  opposed  the  con- 
firmation of  Justice  Hugo  Black  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  Is  now  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  Negro  ever  had. 

Judge  Carswell  should  be  promptly  con- 
firmed so  the  court  can  funcUon  as  the  Uw 
requires  and  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
America.  We  cannot  always  get  everything 

we  desire.  

Chxstzr  K.  Onxxspxx. 


known  refuge  of  the  legendary  ivory 
billed  woodpecker,  long  thought  to  be 
extinct. 

Once  the  Big  Thicket  covered  over 
3  million  acres.  Now.  as  a  result  of  the 
harmful  and  careless  practices  of  spolia- 
tion the  area  consists  of  less  than  300.000 
acres.  If  the  Big  Thicket  is  to  be  saved 
for  our  children,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
Congress  act  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  and  a  policy 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rboois. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resohttion  or  Dallas  Garden  Club  on  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Area 
The  Dallas  Garden  Club  does  hereby  adopt 
the  Policy  Statement  on  The  Big  Thicket 
National  Area,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  (as  to 
Dam  B),  and  the  appropriate  state  agencies 
(as  to  supplemental  state  and  historic  parks) 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  Implement  this 
policy  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Dallas  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.  Mattrice  E.  Moore, 

President. 
Carrollton,  Tex. 


overall  Big  Thicket  area)  through  which 
wildlife  and  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than  100  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  headquarters  be 
In  or  near  the  line  of  the  Profile  Unit. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
or  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  In  the 
formation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
or  Monument. 

In  addition,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recommend: 
(a)  the  establishment  of  a  NaUonal  Wildlife 
Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  around  Dam  B.  (b)  a 
state  hUtorical  area  encompassing  commu- 
nities of  typical  pioneer  dwelUngs,  farms, 
etc .  such  as  that  between  Beech  and  Theu- 
venlns  Creeks  off  Road  1943  In  Tyler  County, 
and  (c)  other  state  parks  to  supplement  the 
national  reserve. 


DALLAS  GARDEN  CLUB  SUPPORTS 
A  100.000-ACRE  BIO  TmCKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Dallas  Garden  Club  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  endors- 
ing my  bill,  S.  4,  which  would  create  a 
100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
In  adopting  this  resolution,  this  respected 
organization  has  Joined  with  many  other 
civic  and  conservation  groups  who  are 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  Big 
Thicket. 

The  Big  Thicket  area  of  southeast 
Texas  is  one  of  this  country's  last  true 
wilderness  areas.  It  is  known  throughout 
the  world  as  the  home  of  many  rare 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life.  It  is 
probably  most  famous  for  being  the  last 


Policy  Statement  on  Big  Thicket 
National  Area 

We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  or 
area  which  would  Include  not  only  the  mini- 
mum of  35,500  acres  proposed  In  the  Prelim- 
inary Report  by  the  National  Park  Service 
study  team,  but  also  the  following  modifica- 
tions and  additions: 

1.  Extend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Neches  River. 

3.  Extend  the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  strip,  a  maximum  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet,  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway  1746. 
Just  below  Dam  B,  down  to  the  confluence 
of  Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3.  Extend  the  Beaumont  Unit  northward 
to  Include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
Canal  and  the  Neches. 

4.  Incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  com- 
prising a  strip  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
feasible  and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  Big  Sandy-VUlage  Creek  from 
the  proposed  Profile  Unit  down  to  the  Neches 
confluence.  Where  ever  residences  have  al- 
ready been  constructed,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners 
for  scenic  easements,  limiting  further  devel- 
opment on  such  tracts  and  preserving  the 
natural  environment.  Pioneer  architecture 
within  these  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

5.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
30,000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  wolf  may  survive 
there.  An  Ideal  area  for  this  purpose  would 
be  the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  surrounded 
by  Highways  770,  336  and  105.  Although  there 
are  pipeline  crossings  in  this  area,  they  do 
not  destroy  the  ecosystem;  therefore  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  should  revise  Its  stand- 
ards pertaining  to  such  Incumbrances.  In  this 
case,  leaving  them  under  scenic  easement 
rules  Instead  of  acquiring  them. 

6  Connect  the  major  units  with  corridors 
at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
trail  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
public  roads  cutting  any  forest.  A  porUon 
of  Menard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor.  The  entire  watershed  of  Rush  Creek 
would  be  excellent  for  another. 

Such  additions  would  form  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100.000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  In  the 


THE   SILENT   MAJORITY   SPEAKS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  news  media  keeps  us  so  annoy- 
Ingly  aware  of  the  critics  of  our  society 
that  we  can  too  easUy  forget  that  there 
are  mUlions  of  Americans  who  value 
their  citizenship  and  take  pride  in  Amer- 
ica's heritage. 

Unfortunately,  these  Americans  are 
not  Interesting  news  copy  by  today's 
standards.  They  lack  drama  for  they 
do  not  demonstrate,  riot,  or  call  atten- 
tions to  themselves.  Yet,  their  contribu- 
tion to  oiir  society  is  more  permanent 
and  runs  deeper  than  those  who  loudly 
voice  the  emotions  of  the  moment.  To- 
day, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
letter  from  two  such  Americans,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lester  R.  Arie  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Phoenix,  Axiz., 
Novemher  27, 1969. 

Hon.  Paul  N.  Fannin. 
SeTiator,  Arizona. 
Hon.  Barrt  Ooldwatkb. 
Senator,  Arizona. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes. 
Representative,  Arizona. 
Hon.  Sam  Steiger, 
Representative,  Arizona. 

DEAR  Senators  and  Congressmen:  We  are 
doing  today  what  too  few  of  us  do:  taking 
time  to  express  an  (pinion;  also  making  sure 
that  It  reaches  our  elected  representatives  In 
Washington.  We  of  the  "Silent  Majority 
have  too  long  been  sUent.  taking  things  for 
granted,  neglecting  our  dvll  duties,  falimg 
to  get  involved  in  the  democratic  process.  We 
now  realize  that  the  time  is  here  to  breaJc 
that  sUence.  speak  out.  stand  up  Mid  be 
counted.  This  being  Thanksgiving  we  beUeve 
It  is  appropriate  to  first  count  our  blessings. 
So  we  shall  enximerate  some  of  the  things 
for  which  we  are  thankful.  

1.  We  give  thanks  to  God  that  by  His  Once 
and  the  circumstance  of  birth  we  are  Ameri- 
cans. _,__,,    ......a 

2.  We  give  thanks  that  we  are  privlleg^ 
to  live  under  a  government  that  Is  the  best 
yet  devised  by  the  Inspired,  composite  mind 
of  man.  On  this  point  we  are  adamantr— 
after  visiting  and  breaking  bread  with  the 
peoples  of  67  nations  during  the  past  half 
dozen  years.  Many  of  these  people  would 
realize  their  fondest  dream  If  they  and  their 
children  could  Uve  In  the  United  States. 

3  We  give  thanks  that  though  Americana 
first  and  Arlzon&ns  second  we  call  Arizona 
"Heme"  We  are  thankful  that  we  Uve  among 
people  imbued  with  traditional  concepts  and 
values  of  Americanism. 

4  We  give  thanks  for  abundant  good 
health  and  good  friends;  sufficient  worldly 
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goods  to  live  giuclously  (but  not  extrmv- 
agantly)  and  the  luiowledge  that  the  latter 
was  earned  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow  under 
a  "system"  that  grants  the  same  privilege 
and  opportunity  to  others. 

5.  We  glv*  thanks  for  the  high  moral  char- 
acter, the  ethical  and  spiritual  stature,  the 
clear,  unmuddled.  unbefuddled  thinking  of 
the  men  we  have  elected  to  represent  us  on 
a  national  and  state  level:  men  of  Integrity 
who  dare  speak  their  minds.  For  these  and 
many  other  blessings  we  give  both  bumble 
and  proud  thanks. 

Now.  to  the  true  purpose  of  this  letter. 
We  fervently  believe  that  President  Nixon's 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war  which  he  In- 
herited li  the  right  course  to  pursue.  It  la 
not  only  the  right  but  the  only  course  to 
pursue  to  achieve  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 
We  know  that  you  support  the  President.  We 
want  you  to  know  that  we  support  you  and 
the  President.  And  also,  the  Vice  President. 

We  believe  that  Vice  Pre«ldent  Agnew  ren- 
dered an  Inestimable  and  historic  service  to 
his  fellow  Americans  In  voicing  what  most  of 
lis  of  the  "Silent  Majority"  have  been  think- 
ing and  saying  privately.  We  are  tired,  nau- 
seated, even  sick,  seeing  and  hearing  self-ap- 
pointed or  corporatlon-boss-appolnted  om- 
nlpotents  play  God.  An  Internationally 
known  commentator  who  reports  that  the 
November  15  marches  constituted  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  our  population 
and  In  the  next  breath  comments  (quote) 
"Of  course  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  If 
this  constitutes  a  majority"  (unquote)  Is 
the  kind  of  slanted  reporting  and  comment 
we  reference.  Certainly  this  conunentator 
needs  to  examine  his  arithmetic.  And  while 
he  Is  examining  his  arithmetic,  his  back- 
ground and  that  of  his  boases  should  be 
Investigated. 

When  we  elect  a  President  by  the  will  of 
the  majority,  then  a  very  few,  but  a  very 
powerful  and  dangerous  few.  by  virtue  of  con- 
trolling the  news  media,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  television,  subvert  or  try  to  subvert 
the  will  of  the  majority,  something  should 
be  done.  If  this  is  not  done  from  the  inside, 
most  assuredly  it  will  be  done  from  the  out- 
side. John  Q.  American  will  take  Just  about 
so  much  and  he  has  Just  about  had  it.  The 
"Silent  majority"  Is  beginning  to  reach  the 
boiling-over  point.  Uncle  Sam  (that  com- 
posite of  John  Q.  citizen) .  the  benign,  sleep- 
ing giant.  Is  awakening.  While  he  slept  the 
Ulllputlans  (intentionally  spelled  with  a 
small  "L")  were  getting  in  their  subtle  licks 
and  dirty  work.  Aided  and  abetted  by  mlnl- 
mlnl-iniiput  polltlcos.  at  least  some  of  whom 
thought  they  saw  political  advantage  In 
aligning  with  the  lilliputs,  they  staged  their 
marches  which  gave  the  enemy  encourage- 
ment. Does  anyone  doubt  that  the  war  would 
be  settled  if  the  UUtputs  had  first  been  set- 
tled? Now  the  mlnt-mlnl-lllltput  politico* 
are  scamoerlng  for  cover:  trving  to  dlsasiwci- 
ate  themselves  from  a  bad  dretim.  They  have 
realized  that  they  made  a  bad  guess.  They 
have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  And 
It  U  IneviUble  ^at  the  rest  of  the  motley 
crew  will  wither  away  in  front  of  a  united 
America.  When  Sam  starts  swinging  the  111- 
Uputs  disappear.  Only  when  he  sleeps  do 
thev  try  to  bind  and  enslave  him. 

It  Is  the  eleventh  or  twenty-third  hour 
and  the  fifty-ninth  minute.  It  is  high  time 
for  those  who  are  not  against  America  to  be 
tor  her — and  evidence  it  by  cutting  their  hair, 
chopping  their  whiskers,  taking  a  bath, 
sweeping  the  cobwebs  out  of  their  attic,  roll- 
ing up  their  sleeves  and  Koing  to  work.  I  see 
more  work  that  needs  to  be  done  than  at  any 
time  In  history.  And  there  are  too  few  ready, 
willing  and  comoetent  to  pitch  In  and  do  it. 

We  are  very,  very  tired  of  seeing  15  year 
olds  Interviewed  on  television  and  asked 
about  their  views  on  the  Vietnam  war.  Amer- 
icans as  a  nation  have  the  least  sense  of 
history,  the  least  perspective  on  the  past  of 
any  nation   on  earth — any  modem  Aatlon. 


This  comparative  lack  of  perspective  on  his- 
tory came  as  a  shock  in  my  exchange  of 
Ideas  with  people  In  West  Germany,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Yugo- 
slavia, Finland,  Turkey.  Greece,  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of  these  people  told 
me  things  about  my  own  country  that  I  did 
not  know.  So,  what  deep,  sophisticated,  ma- 
ture knowledge  Is  such  a  youngster  supposed 
to  dispense?  All  of  us  deplore  war.  All  of  us 
would  like  to  live  in  a  world  that  Is  all  sweet- 
ness and  light:  milk  and  honey:  all  play  and 
no  work;  all  good  and  no  bad.  But  I  have 
sad  news:  there  just  ain't  no  such  animal. 
There  never  was  and  there  never  will  be 
such  a  world.  And  the  lilliputs  are  not  bet- 
tering the  world  they  and  we  live  in  by  vul- 
garity of  every  sort,  degrading  themselves 
and  the  human  race  and  attempting  to  de- 
stroy the  best  of  everything  we  have. 

It  is  so  easy  for  lilliputs  to  berate  and  tear 
down,  with  nothing  in  mind  to  replace  what 
is  destroyed.  It  is  dIfDcult  to  build  for  the 
present  and  future  generations  and  requires 
sacrl&ce  now.  If  you  want  to  see  a  really  con- 
fused lllllput  jtut  ask  him  (or  her)  "What 
Is  your  alternative?  What  do  you  suggest? 
What  do  you  have  to  offer  to  replace  what 
you  would  destroy?  What  is  the  other  side  of 
the  coin?  "  While  the  lllllput  ImlUtes  a  gup- 
pie  and  gasps  for  words  which  don't  seem  to 
be  available,  is  a  good  time  to  supply  the 
answer  yourself.  "The  worst,  the  most  hor- 
rible, the  most  complete  and  total,  the  most 
controlled,  the  most  brutal  and  abject  slav- 
ery the  world  has  ever  seen — enslavement  not 
only  of  body  but  of  mind  and  spirit ". 

Why.  under  the  guise  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Freedom  of  Speech,  Freedom  of  As- 
sembly and  "Academic"  Freedom  are  a  small 
handful  of  misguided  (or  guided)  slck-of- 
the-world.  prophets-of-doom  permitted  to 
destroy  all  freedom?  By  virtue  of  what  do 
they  possess  esoteric  and  Ood-llke  knowl- 
edge? And  how  did  they  acquire  a  license  to 
play  God?  To  project  their  cob-web  think- 
ing just  one  notch  further  means  freedom 
(license)  to  riot,  freedom  to  bum.  destroy, 
steal,  rape,  plunder  and  kill.  The  ultimate 
freedom  the  lilliputs  are  bellowing  aiul 
clamoring  for  Is  "Freedom  of  the  Law  of  the 
Jungle" — anarchy  and  chaos.  When  a  uni- 
versity hires  an  avowed  communist  to  teach 
and  invites  a  rapist  to  lecture,  something 
should  be  done  about  it.  And,  it  better  be 
soon.  The  "hirers"  should  be  given  a  lesson 
in  ditch-digging  freedom,  under  competent 
supervision. 

Why  has  not  more  coverage  been  given  to 
the  establlshed-beyond-a-doubt,  thousands 
of  heads  severed  by  the  VC  from  peaceable 
South  Vietnamese.  Impaled  on  stakes  and 
exhibited  In  isolated  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lages? I  asked  an  Air  Force  Colonel  that 
question  In  Saigon  on  Easter  Sunday.  1966. 
This  was  the  morning  after  a  good  South 
Vietnamese,  by  day.  was  shot  during  the 
night  while  attempting  to  blow  up  military 
aircraft — with  enough  explosives  on  his  per- 
son to  do  a  bang-up  job.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed at  the  airport  for  some  time.  The 
Colonel's  mouth  tightened  to  a  straight  line 
and  he  shook  his  head  negatively  "How  the 
devil  do  you  know  ..who  Is  and  who  isnt  a 
VC?"  I  asked.  He  shook  his  head  again  and 
replied  'Buddy,  from  here  In,  whoever  sticks 
his  head  up  out  there  is  a  VC.  It  Is  that  kind 
of  war". 

Herein  may  lie  the  cause  of  the  alleged 
massacre  by  American  soldiers  of  South 
Vietnamese  civilians — by  a  company  that  had 
lost  half  Its  men  to  snipers.  Remember,  those 
boys  lives  were  at  stake.  But  why  does  the 
news  media  latch  on  to  heresay  by  someone 
that  was  not  there,  take  the  word  of  com- 
munists and  pictures  provided  from  commu- 
nist sources  as  the  Gospel  truth,  try.  con- 
demn and  bang  the  Americans  without  a 
trial  and  before  the  world?  Again,  why  not 
publicize  the  fact  that  the  VC  and  Hanoi's 
Invaders  killed  thousands  and  thousands  of 
South    Vietnamese    In    cold    blood    and    In- 


flicted worse  than  death  on  thousands  more. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  but  for  the 
fact  that  this  horrible,  messy  war  is  un- 
declared, many  of  our  omniscients.  includ- 
ing university  professors,  columnists,  com- 
mentators and  corporate  bosses,  misguided 
politicians  and  others  would  be  behind  bars 
charged  with  such  crimes  as  sedition,  sub- 
version, giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
and  yes,  even  treason.  The  marchers  would 
be  marching  to  the  sound  of  other  drums 
and  Ibloscow.  Hanoi  and  Peking  would  be 
looking  elsewhere  for  their  belly-laughs. 

We.  the  silent  majority  do  not  want  cen- 
sored news.  We  merely  want  ALL  the  news; 
unbiased,  fair  reporting.  All  the  news — not 
Just  one  side.  The  worst  possible  censor- 
ship is  to  Just  Ignore:  to  be  given  the  silent 
treatment  of  ostracism.  Give  us  the  news  and 
spare  the  comment  and  interpretation — 
comment  and  Interpretation  that  Insults  the 
intelligence  of  n  ten  year  old  child  I  Com- 
ment that  exposes  the  commentator's  In- 
experience, lack  of  maturity,  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  more  particularly  knowledge 
of  America  as  well  as  lack  of  judgment  and 
good  taste:  comment  that  by  the  manner 
and  the  inflections  and  nuances  of  speech  In 
which  it  is  delivered,  belittles  America  and 
degrades  her  institutions  and  traditions.  We 
deplore  and  resent  this  sneaky,  sneering 
pomposity  being  carried  over  and  projected 
Into  network  shows — propagandizing  enter- 
tainment. 

Give  us  the  news  and  we'll  take  ours 
straight.  No  chasers,  please.  And  no  embel- 
lished Hors  d'oeuvres.  If  we  are  so  stupid 
we  can't  add  2  and  2,  we'll  ask  somebody. 
No  network  boss  nor  all  combined  has  a  li- 
cense to  try  to  brainwash  John  Q. 

In  conclusion,  no  person  or  entity,  corpo- 
rate or  otherwise.  Is  bigger  that  the  United 
States  government  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  on  the  assiunptlon  that  he 
or  it  Is.  In  the  end.  if  news  is  controlled,  you 
can  bet  that  it  will  not  be  by  somebody  or 
a  handful  of  somebodies,  elected  to  nothing 
by  nobody,  but  rather  by  Uncle  Sam.  the 
embodiment  of  the  majority  American  Will; 
that  composite  of  John  Q.  Citizen,  U.  8.  A. 
That  Is  the  American  Spirit  and  the  Ameri- 
can Way. 

Just  two  voices  from  the  great  silent  ma- 
jority of  yoMi  constituency. 
Respectfully  yours, 

LEsm  R   AaiE. 
Sallt   E.  Akie. 


HEARINGS  ON   PESTICIDE   2,4,5-T 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  apprise  the  Senate  of  some  decisions 
reached  during  the  recess  which  may 
have  implications  for  the  health  of  all  of 
us. 

I^ist  week  a  rather  frightening  article 
by  Thomas  Whiteside  appeared  in  New 
Yorker  magazine  which  discussed  the 
potentially  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  environment  and  to  man  himself 
which  may  result  from  the  use  of  a  pesti- 
cide known  as  2.4.5-T.  The  chemical  has 
been  used  quite  extensively  both  In  Viet- 
nam, as  a  defoliant,  and  at  home,  as  an 
herbicide.  Yet,  accordini;  to  the  White- 
side article,  as  well  as  several  other 
sources  whfch  have  recently  reported  on 
the  pesticide,  it  may  produce  seriously 
disruptive  ecological  effects  on  fish  and 
plant  communities.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, it  may  constitute  a  direct  threat 
to  human  life. 

Th's  last  conclusion  stems  from  the 
results  of  a  study  conducted  last  year  by 
Bionetics  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.. 
under  contract  with  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  The  study,  the  Whiteside  ar- 
ticle reports,  revealed  that  even  small 
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dosages  of  2.4,5-T  will  produce  fetal  de- 
formities in  both  mice  and  rats. 

It  was  in  response  to  the  findings  of 
the  Bionetics  study  that  Dr.  Lee  Du- 
Bridge.  President  Nixon's  scientific  ad- 
viser, announced  last  October  that  a 
series  of  coordinated  measures  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  Government  to  re- 
strict use  of  2.4,5-T.  Mr.  Whiteside's  ac- 
count of  that  statement  includes  an 
assurance  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  deregister  the  pesticide  for 
food  use,  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
1970.  unless  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration could  find  a  basis  for  establish- 
ing safe  residue  tolerance  levels  in  food. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  absence  of 
any  such  determination  by  FDA,  this  pes- 
ticide continues  to  be  sprayed  at  home 
and  abroad  on  food  crops  which  are  ulti- 
mately used  for  human  consumption. 

So  that  we  may  seek  an  explanation 
for  this  disturbing  state  of  affairs.  Sen- 
ator Magnuson,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee,  last 
week  agreed  to  my  request  that  a  1-day 
hearing  on  the  matter  be  scheduled  by 
the  Energy,  Natural  Resources,  and  the 
Environment  Subcommittee  on  the  11th 
of  March.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
and  I  last  week  also  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology;  Hon. 
Robert  H,  Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Hon.  CTifford 
M.  Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Mr. 
Charles  Meacham,  Commission,  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior:  and  Mr.  James  Nance,  presi- 
dent, Bionetics  Research  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  people  whom  we  would  like  either 
to  appear  as  witnesses  at  the  hearing  or 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
matters  relating  to  2,4,5-T: 

FEBtCABT   12.   1970. 

DcAK :  In  the  past  weeks,  questions 


have  been  raised  by  several  sources  concern' 
Ing  the  dangers  which  may  be  posed  by  use 
of  the  herbicide  known  as  2,4,5-T.  We  at  the 
Senate  Commerce  Ck>mmlttee  were  especially 
disturbed  by  Thomas  Whiteside's  discussion 
In  this  week's  New  Yorker  of  the  possible  ef- 
fect* of  this  compound  on  plant  communi- 
ties, on  certain  shell-fish  and  migratory  flsb, 
and  on  man  himself. 

In  order  to  explore  the  questions  raised 
by  Whiteside  and  others,  the  Energy,  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  has  scheduled  a 
one-day  bearing  for  March  11  at  which  we 
would  like  you  to  appear  as  a  witness.  Our 
purpose  Is  essentially  to  attempt  to  acquire 
some  understanding  of  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  3,4.6-1'  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  Administration  decisions  and 
other  developments  regarding  the  herbicide. 
If  you  have  any  difficulty  with  our  proposed 
date,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  or  the 
staff  man,  Leonard  Blckwlt  (225-6627) ,  know. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  and  to  hear- 
ing your  views  on  matters  which  are  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phiup  a.  Hart. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 
Natural  Resources  and  the  EniH- 
ronment. 

Warrek  G.  Magnttson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee.  i 

Senator  Magnvson's  decision  to  sched- 
ule this  hearing  is  another  Instance  of 
the  Commerce  Committee's  concern  for 
the  effects  of  pesticides  on  man  and  his 


environment.  In  1958,  the  committee  re- 
ported the  Pesticides  Research  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  Investigate  the  Impact  of  pesti- 
cides on  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The 
committee  has  also  been  responsible  for 
several  amendments  to  that  act,  the  lat- 
est of  which  extended  authorization  for 
research  through  fiscal  1971. 

Last  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Natural  Resources,  and  the  Environment 
held  two  sets  of  hearings  which  explored 
the  effects  of  pesticides  on  commercial 
and  sports  fisheries.  Our  hearing  next 
month  is  an  extension  of  that  effort  to 
find  a  governmental  policy  or  procedure 
which  will  protect  man  and  the  envi- 
ronment from  the  use  of  harmful  pesti- 
cides.   

EDITORIALS  SUPPORT  NEED  FOR 
IMPROVED  SOCIAL  POLICYMAK- 
ING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  during 
1969  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Program  Planning  and  Evaluation,  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, devoted  careful  study  to  S.  5,  the 
proposed  Pull  Opportunity  Act.  Hear- 
ings on  the  bill  and  on  the  HEW  study  of 
knowledge  about  current  social  condi- 
tions, "Toward  a  Social  Report,"  were 
held  during  July  and  again  In  December. 
The  testimony  received  during  those 
hearings  underscored  a  point  I  have 
made  repeatedly  In  this  Chamber: 
Towering  ignorance  of  real  social  condi- 
tions too  often  supplants  data  and  fact 
when  we  attempt  to  legislate  in  the  hu- 
man programs  area. 

No  testimony  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee during  1969  documented  that 
premise  so  pointedly  as  did  that  provided 
by  former  PresldentlsJ  Assistant  Joseph 
A.  Califano,  Jr.  Mr.  Califano's  remarks 
provided  a  shocking  indictment  of  our 
good-intentioned  but  hopelessly  Irra- 
tional approach  to  social  policymaking. 
Recently,  both  Tom  Wicker,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Laurence  Stem  and 
Richard  Harwood,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  judged  Mr.  Califano's  remarks  to 
be  of  sufQcient  Importance  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  their  widely-read  columns.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  col- 
umns be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  addition,  the  same  testimony 
prompted  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  to 
editorialize  in  favor  of  the  structural 
mechanisms  for  social  monitoring  and 
reporting  which  are  proposed  by  the  Pull 
Opportunity  Act.  I  ask  untuiimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Council 
of  Social  Advisers"  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  26,  1969] 
In  the  Nation:  The  Missing  Ingredients 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,       December       24. — Ringing 
through  the  rampant  materialism  of  Christ- 
mas is  one  clear  note  of  concern  and  gener- 
osity, sounded  by  a  small  group  of  service- 
men stationed  at  Monterey,  Calif.  Appalled 
at  the  "social  crisis"  as  well  as  the  "feeling 
of  hopelessness  about   America's  ability  to 
deal  with  its  own  problems,"  they  have  con- 


tributed a  tithe  of  their  monthly  earnings  to 
the  Urban  Coalition. 

With  this  small  beginning,  the  group 
writes,  "If  one-tenth  of  the  people  In  the 
country  could  be  persuaded  to  tithe  ten  per 
cent  of  their  Income  after  taxes  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  then  $60  billion  could  be 
raised."  That  may  well  be  so,  and  no  one 
should  spum  either  the  efficacy  of  that  much 
money  or  the  spirit  that  would  produce  It; 
unfortunately,  both  are  only  a  part  of  the 
social  dilemma  In  America. 

CALIFANO'S   TESTIMONY 

Another  major  problem  is  that  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  what  we  are  doing,  hence 
about  what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  in  the 
social  services.  This  point  was  graphically 
made  In  recent  testimony  to  a  Senate  I^abor 
Subcommittee  by  Joseph  A.  Califano,  who 
was  former  President  Johnson's  right-hand 
man  in  domestic  affairs. 

Mr.  Califano  said  that  It  hod  taken  the 
Johnson  Administration  almost  two  years 
merely  to  find  out  who  were  the  seven  mil- 
lion people  then  receiving  about  $4  blUlon 
annually  in  welfare  payments;  it  was  not 
known  until  then,  for  Instance,  that  there 
were  only  about  50,000  welfare  recipients 
who  were  actually  employable,  despite  all 
the  loud  political  charges  about  bums  and 
freeloaders.  No  real  study  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents bad  ever  been  made. 

digging  fob  data 

Similarly,  Mr.  Califano  said,  it  took  almost 
two  years  to  make  the  kind  of  study  of  hous- 
ing needs  In  America  that  enabled  Mr.  John- 
son to  state  In  1967  that  26  mUllon  new 
housing  units  would  be  needed  In  the  next 
ten  years — an  estimate  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  recently 
confirmed  on  the  basis  of  additional  data. 

When  Watts  blew  up  In  1965,  Mr.  Califano 
said,  a  Federal  team  of  about  twenty  people 
had  to  go  there  just  to  find  out  who  lived 
In  Watts,  and  In  what  conditions.  "We  know 
how  many  children  get  a  piece  of  paper  that 
says  they  graduated  from  elementary 
school,"  he  went  on.  "but  we  don't  know 
what  a  first-grade  education  Is.  ...  In  the 
transportation  area,  just  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor, while  studies  have  been  done  of  do  you 
want  trains,  highways,  planes  ...  I  think 
you  will  find  they  are  still  relatively  primi- 
tive. .  .  ." 

Yet,  he  said.  If  a  President  asked  the  De- 
fense Department  "how  fast  and-  how  effi- 
ciently can  you  transport  so  many  troops 
from  A  to  a  variety  of  countries  around  the 
world,"  he  would  get  an  answer  of  extreme 
sophistication,  with  a  wealth  of  detaU  on 
all  contingencies,  close  cost  estimates  for 
every  possible  variation,  and  calculations  of 
expected  political  effects. 

facts   ARE   LACKING 

That  kind  of  Information  Is  sadly  lacking 
for  domestic  problems,  and  the  lack  all  too 
often  paralyzes  action,  leads  to  the  wrong 
action,  or  prevents  the  right  course  being 
found.  The  subcommittee  chairman,  Walter 
Mondale,  of  Minnesota,  concluded  that  for 
all  the  "cold  facts"  at  the  Government's  dis- 
posal. It  still  was  not  very  good  at  answering 
"the  strategic  questions  of  how  we  Improve 
American  society." 

Or,  as  Mr.  Califano  put  It:  "The  disturb- 
ing truth  Is  that  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions by  an  American  Cabinet  officer  on 
whether  to  begin,  eliminate  or  expand  vast 
social  programs  more  nearly  resembles  the 
Intuitive  judgment  of  a  benevolent  tribal 
chief  in  remote  Africa  than  the  elaborate 
sophisticated  data  with  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  supports  a  major  new  weapons 
system." 

SOCIAL  ADVISERS 

Senator  Mondale  is  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  White  House  of  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers,  and  in  Congress  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Affairs — both  on  the  model 
of  Important  existing  bodies  devoted  to  eco- 
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nomJc  matters.  Their  task  would  be  to  de- 
velop the  social  information  needed,  to  speak 
for  social  needs  in  America,  to  provide  for 
human  problems  the  same  background  of 
detailed  knowledge  we  already  have  on  de- 
fense and  economic  questions. 

It  should  be  no  dUcouragement  to  the 
Monterey  servicemen  to  say  that  their  spirit 
and  dollars,  however  widely  duplicated,  will 
not  prevail  unless  soundly  directed  As  will 
be  discussed  in  another  article,  the  sense  of 
urgency  they  feel  is  the  other  ingredient  gen- 
erally missing  from  a  mix  that  might  lead  to 
advancement. 

IFrom   the   Washington   Post.  Jan.   7.   1970] 

Pedekai.  Agencies  Lack  P«ope«  Data  on 

Which  To  Base  Social  Policies 

(By  Richard  Harwood  and  Laurence  Stern) 

Joseph  A.  Callfano  Jr  .  once  described  by 

someone  with  a  fine  metaphorical  sense  as 

the  Assistant  President  for  Domestic  Affairs 

In  the  Latter  Johnson  Era,  related  a  minor 

Irony  of  his  White  House  days  to  a  SenaU 

subcommittee  last  month. 

As  the  story  went,  one  day  at  the  White 
House  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  John  Gardner  was  asked  what 
kind  of  Americans  were  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  %A  billion  national  welfare  roll.  Were 
they  blind?  Were  they  children?  Were  they 
alcoholics? 

The  nonplused  Gardner  confessed  that 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  at  HEW  seemed 
to  have  any  conception  of  what  the  break- 
down looked  like.  Strange  to  say.  It  took  two 
years  to  find  out — fr<Mn  the  summer  of  1965 
to  1967. 

Of  the  7.3  million  people  then  on  welfare, 
Callfsmo  told  the  Senators,  "we  found  out  to 
our  amazement  that  we  were  dealing  only 
with  about  150.000  fathers,  so  to  speak,  adult 
m*les  In  the  working  level  age.  and  of  them 
about  100,000  were  so  incapaciuted  that  they 
were  beyond  the  ability  to  work  or  be 
trained."  ^^ 

This  left  a  suspect  populaUon  of  50.000 
able-bodied  males  on  the  welfare  list* — leas 
than*  a  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
welfare  population. 

Of  the  remaining  number  2.1  million  were 
women  over  65  (with  a  median  age  of  72); 
700.000  were  either  blind  or  so  severely  hand- 
icapped that  they  couldnt  work;  35  million 
were  children  not  supported  by  their  par- 
ents; 900,000  were  mothers. 

Sen.  Walter  F  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  reacted 
with  what  passes  in  the  Senate  for  Incredu- 
Uty.  ClUng  President  NUon's  espousal  of 
"workfare  ■  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  his  welfare 
program.  Mondale  observed;  ".  based  on 
these  staUstlcs.  conservatively  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  on  welfare  are  not  employable. 
They  are  senior  citizens,  disabled  or  they  are 
mothers  with  large  families." 

"I  assume,"  he  continued,  "this  mythical, 
able  but  unwilling  adult  male  free-loading 
on  welfare  Is  Just  that,  a  myth." 

As  with  most  friendly  colloquies  In  Senate 
hearings,  this  was  all  aimed  at  proving  a 
point:  there  U  a  towering  Ignorance  In  our 
national  Information  centers  of  the  facts 
upon  which  Intelligent  social  poUcy  can  be 
based. 

By  Illustrating,  we  know  how  many  di- 
vorces there  are  each  year.  But  what  kind 
of  marriages  are  there?  We  know  how  much 
we  spend  on  elementary  schools  but  what  is 
a  good  second-grade  program — and  what  kind 
of  second  grades,  or  12th  grades,  do  we  have? 

Why  Is  It  that  hunger  Is  suddenly  dis- 
covered not  as  an  aberration  but  as  a  wide- 
spread affliction  In  certain  regions  and 
classes  of  Americans?  Row  can  something  as 
massive  as  an  urban  riot  happen  without 
depositing  advance  bints  of  the  rising  level 
of  social  combustion? 

As  Callfano  put  it,  "the  disturbing  truth  Is 
that  the  basis  of  recommendations  by  an 
American  Cabinet  officer  on  whether  to  be- 
gin, eliminate  or  expuut  vast  social  progranu 


more  nearly  resembles  the  Intuitive  Judg- 
ment of  a  benevolent  tribal  chief  In  remot« 
Africa  . . 

Mondale  has  been  conducting  a  personal 
crusade  for  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
which  would  have  the  ear  of  the  President, 
like  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
like  the  National  Security  Council.  His  bill 
would  set  up  a  national  system  of  social  ac- 
counts that  would  calculate,  among  other 
things,  the  effects  of  such  vast  federal  pro- 
grams as  the  Interstate  Highway  Act  on 
metropolitan  areas;  the  Impact  of  federal 
mortgage  policies  favoring  the  segregated 
suburbs  on  the  inner  city;  the  degree  of 
achievement    in    the    classrooms. 

Callfano  speaks  admiringly  of  the  Pentagon 
and  Its  sophisticated  information  systems.  Its 
rational  decision-making  processes.  Yet  even 
these  systems  have  brought  us  such  things 
as  the  P-lll.  which  loses  wings  In  flight;  the 
C-5A.  which  does  lis  most  spectacular  soaring 
on  the  cost  ledgers,  and  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
which  refuses  persistently  to  end  In  victory. 

There  certainly  can  be  little  arguing  with 
the  case  made  by  Mondale  and  Callfano  for 
a  federal  social  accounting  system — a  way  of 
measuring  the  quality  of  our  Institutions 
and  lives. 

But  there  Is  something  a  bit  scary  about 
the  notion,  too.  a  trifle  OrwelUan.  Implicit  In 
the  measurement  of  quality  Is  someone's  de- 
termination of  what  Is  good.  Each  time  the 
goverrunent  learns  something  about  our  so- 
cial condition  It  subtracts  from  our  personal 
privacy. 

The  preservation  of  the  village  idiot  Is  as 
much  a  mark  of  our  freedom  as  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  empty  belly. 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Jan.  8. 
1970) 
Council  or  Social  Aovisns 
When  the  President  and  members  of  bis 
Cabinet  discuss  flscal  and  monetary  matters, 
they  have  the  advice  of  a  prestigious  group 
of  experts  who  make  up  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

There  Is  no  comparable  body  to  advise  on 
social  problems.  Senater  Walter  Mondale  of 
Minnesota,  and  others  In  Congress,  believe 
there  should  be.  A  Mondale  bill  calls  for  a 
National  Council  of  Social  Advisers  to  keep 
up  a  constant  study  of  the  total  impact  on 
society  of  various  government  programs, 
established  to  serve  a  real  or  Imagined  need, 
but  often  having  unforeseen  side  effects. 

Such  a  council  might  delve  Into  the  social 
effects  of  federal  highway  programs  which 
disrupt  urban  neighborhoods  and  shake  up 
development  patterns  In  whole  metropolitan 
areas.  It  might  study  the  relation  of  federal 
mortgage  Insurance  to  Inner  city  decay.  It 
might  help  separate  myth  from  fact  In  plan- 
ning reforms  of  the  welfare  system.  It  could 
try  to  get  an  overall  view  of  what  Is  wrong 
with  school  systems  In  the  racial  ghettos. 

There  Is  a  towering  Ignorance  in  govern- 
ment Information  centers  of  the  facts  upon 
which  intelligent  social  policy  can  be  based, 
says  Mondale  Joseph  Callfano.  an  adviser  to 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  many  domestic 
matters,  put  it  this  way:  "The  disturbing 
truth  Is  that  the  basis  of  recommendations 
by  the  Cabinet  ofBcer  on  whether  to  begin, 
eliminate  or  expand  vast  social  programs  re- 
sembles the  Intuitive  Judgment  of  a  benevo- 
lent tnbal  chief  In  remote  parts  of  Africa." 

This  situation  exists  partly  because  of  an 
exaggerated  national  fear  of  "government 
planning,"  not  entirely  unjustified,  of  course. 
States  rights  phlloeophy  also  has  retarded 
better  national  approaches  to  social  prob- 
lems such  as  welfare  and  the  base  migration 
of  minority  groups  Into  big  city  concentra- 
tions In  the  past  quarter  century. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  Mondale  proposal 
would  have  drawn  only  skepticism  and  sar- 
casm from  the  public  and  Congress.  But  In 
today's  conditions  It  Is  at  least  getting  sober 
consideration,  although  still  considered  by 
some  as  unnecessary  or  unroalistic. 


Establishment  of  a  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers of  course  would  not  guarantee  solu- 
tions of  complex  social  problems,  any  more 
than  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
completely  solved  fiscal  and  monetary  prob- 
lems. But  In  the  latter  case.  Presidents,  Cab- 
inet members  and  Congress  have  had  the 
benefit  of  Intelligent,  competent  advice 
based  on  the  most  authoritative  and  reliable 
fact  sources.  No  one  would  propose  abolish- 
ing the  Economic  Council.  It  has  proved  Its 
usefulness. 

This  experience  suggests  that  the  Mondale 
proposal  Is  worth  trying.  Social  problems  are 
Infinitely  complex  and  still  only  vaguely 
understood.  But  on  their  solution  or  amelior- 
ation depends  the  future  stability  of  Amer- 
ica's democratic  system  of  government.  The 
very  difficulties  of  the  challenge  call  for  new 
and  special  efforts  to  guide  public  policies 
Intelligently.  A  National  Council  of  Social 
Advisers  would  be  a  worthwhile  experiment. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  JUDGE 
CARSWELL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  it  imijortant 
for  the  average  interested  American  citi- 
zen to  know  some  of  the  reasons  why  a 
number  of  Senators,  including  myself,  are 
opposing  Carswell. 

My  opposition  is  not  btised  on  any 
speech  or  political  views  he  may  have 
had  22  years  ago.  Most  men  in  public  life 
change  in  22  years.  My  opposition  Is 
based  on  Mr.  Carswell's  record  as  a  trial 
Judge — and  a  number  of  critical  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  hearings  which  he  has 
left  unanswered.  This  record  shows 
clearly  that  Mr.  Carswell  cannot  sepa- 
rate his  personal  views  and  political  prej- 
udices from  his  conduct  and  decisions  in 
court  where  dvll  rights  and  minority 
rights  Issues  are  concerned.  Time  after 
time  where  minority  rights  were  con- 
cerned, he  refused  to  uphold  the  laws 
of  Congress,  the  rulings  of  his  circuit, 
or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  when  the  governing  principles  col- 
lided with  his  own  basic  prejudices. 

He  stalled  school  desegregation  cases 
for  years  in  his  court.  ' 

He  did  not  believe  that  black  share- 
croppers should  be  registered  to  vote  so 
he  aided  and  abetted  local  officials  in 
their  harassment  of  voting  rights 
workers. 

He  was  reversed  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals on  minority  rights  cases  time  and 
again. 

He  deliberately  set  $15  flling  fees  In 
dvll  rights  removal  cases  to  his  court 
Ignoring  a  decision  on  the  fifth  circuit 
forbidding  these  filing  fees. 

He  advised  local  officials  of  how  to 
avoid  and  circumvent  a  decision  of  the 
fifth  circuit,  thus  preventing  nine  min- 
isters from  having  a  hearing  and  guar- 
anteeing them  permanent  criminal  rec- 
ords. 

He  stalled  and  delayed  hearings  to  re- 
lease students  improperly  jailed  in  vot- 
ing rights  drive.  And  when  he  finally 
signed  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  he 
cleverly  signed  a  second  order  remand- 
ing the  case  so  the  local  sheriff  could 
rearrest  them  the  moment  they  stepped 
out  of  jail. 

There  are  many  great  southern  judges 
and  lawyers  who  are  just  as  "strict  a 
constructionist"  as  Mr.  Carswell  but 
whose  records  are  clear  and  who  are 
eminent  constitutional  lawyers  and  who 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  judl- 
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Clous  men  able  to  give  any  man  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing.  Men  like  Judge 
Bryan  Simpson  of  Florida,  Judge  Brax- 
ton Craven  of  North  CaroUna.  Judge 
John  D.  Butzner  and  Judge  Walter  E. 
Hoffman  of  Virginia.  Judge  Frank  John- 
son of  Alabama.  Judge  William  E.  Mil- 
ler of  Tennessee.  Judge  Robert  A.  Alns- 
worth  and  Judge  John  Minor  Wisdom 
of  Louisiana— lawyers  Uke  Lewis  Powell 
of  Richmond.  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. L.  Richardson  Preyer  of  North 
Carolina,  Ed  Wright  of  Arkansas,  and 
Stephen  O'CoimeU.  of  Florida,  former 
State  Supreme  Court  judge  and  now 
president  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

These  are  men  whose  political  philoso- 
phy you  can  differ  with  but  whose  nom- 
ination a  falrmlnded  Senator  would 
support  because  you  know  above  all  else 
they  possess  judicial  temperament — they 
are  fair. 

My  feeling  about  Judge  Carswell  is 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  great 
southern  legal  scholars  like  Prof.  Von 
Alstyne  of  Duke  who  supported  Judge 
Haynsworth  but  who  said  that  in  Judge 
Carswell's  work  "there  is  simply  a  lack  of 
reasoning,  care  or  judicial  sensitivity 
overall."  or  Dean  Pollak  of  Yale  who  said 
that  In  his  judgment  Carswell  is  the  most 
undistinguished  nominee  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  century.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  enough  problems  to- 
day. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  man  we  con- 
firm for  life  on  our  highest  court  Is  a 
man  whose  background  and  record  Is  of 
the  highest  quality— not  the  most  medi- 
ocre the  President  can  get  away  with 
and  still  force  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights  relating 
to  the  Carswell  nomination  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows 


Thb  Case  Against  Judgk  Cakswill 
After  fifteen  years  on  the  Court.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  stimmarlzed  his  view  of  the 
qualifications  for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice: 

"Human    society    keeps    changing.    Ne^s 
emerge    first  vaguely  felt  and  unexpressed, 
imperceptibly  gathering  strength,  steadily  be- 
coming more  and  more  exigent  generating  a 
force  which.  If  left  unheeded  and  denied  re- 
sponse so  as  to  satisfy  the  impulse  behind 
it  at  least  In  part,  may  burst  forth  with  an 
Intensity  that  exacts  more  than  reasonable 
satisfaction  ...  A  Judge  whose  preoccupation 
Is  with  such  matters  should  be  compounded 
of  the  faculties  that  are  demanded  of  the  his- 
torian and  the  philosopher  and  the  prophet. 
The  last  demand  upon  him— to  make  some 
forecast  of  the  consequences  of  his  action — 
is  perhaps  the  heaviest.  To  pierce  the  curtam 
of  the  future,  to  give  shape  and  visage  to 
mysteries  still  In  the  womb  of  time  Is  the 
gift  of  imagination  .  .  .  [Judges]  must  have 
antennae  registering  feeling  and  Judgment 
beyond  logic  let  alone  quantitative  proof." 

The  record  made  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  demonstrates  that  Judge 
Carswell  has  not  grasped  the  lessons  of  hU- 
tory  does  not  comprehend  the  philosophy 
that'  underlies  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  Is  In- 
sensitive to  the  demands  that  the  future 
makes  upon  those  shaping  the  present. 

The  inescapable  truth  is  that  Judge  Cars- 
well  has  no  claim  to  distinction  In  any  field. 
He  was  not  a  preeminent  flgure  at  the  Bar 


In  the  mold  of  Brandela.  he  has  not  been  a 
major  political  flgure  in  the  mold  of  Hughes, 
he  18  not  a  scholar  In  the  mold  of  Holmes, 
and  he  It  not  a  great  Judge  in  the  mold  of 
Cardozo.  He  U  Instead,  in  the  words  of  the 
deans  of  our  two  most  respected  law  schools, 
a  man  who  "...  has  not  demonstrated  the 
professional  skUls  and  the  larger  constitu- 
tional wisdom  which  fits  a  lawyer  for  ele- 
vation to  our  highest  court.  I  am  Impelled  to 
conclude,  with  all  deference.  I  am  Impelled 
to  conclude  that  the  nominee  presents  more 
slender  credentials  than  any  nominee  for  the 
Supreme  Court  put  forth  in  this  century, 
and  this  century  began  as  I  reminded  this 
committee  with  the  elevation  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Massachusetts.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes'  (Dean  Pollak  of  Tale),  and  a  man 
with  "a  level  of  competence  well  below  the 
high  standards  that  one  would  presumably 
consider  appropriate  and  necessary  for  serv- 
ice on  the  Court"  (Dean  Bok  of  Harvard). 

Equally  slgnlflcant  U  the  testimony  of 
Professor  William  Van  Alstyne  of  the  Duke 
University  Law  School,  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  constltuttonal  law.  Professor  Van 
Alstyne  had  testified  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  In  support  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. finding  him  "an  able  and  conscien- 
tious Judge  .  .  .  [whose  decisions]  even  In 
instonces  where  I  could  not  personally  find 
agreement  private  or  professional  with  a 
particular  result  .  .  .  had  been  arrived  at 
with  reassuring  care  and  reason."  But.  testi- 
fying in  opposition  to  Judge  Carswell.  he 
stated  that  the  latter's  decisions  reflected 
"a  lack  of  reasoning,  care,  or  Judicial  sen- 
sitivity overaU  .  .  .  There  is.  In  candor, 
nothing  In  the  quaUty  of  the  nominee's  work 
to  warrant  any  expectation  whatever  that 
he  could  serve  with  distinction  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States." 

Since    the    hearings    on   Judge    Carswell, 
the  faculty  of  a  number  of  our  leading  law 
schools— Stanford,     Harvard,    Pennsylvania. 
and  others — have  opposed  his  nomination. 
Twenty  Pennsylvania  law  school  professors 
put  their  opposition  in  the  foUowlng  terms: 
"Our    examination    of    his    opinions    in 
various  areas  of  the  law  compels  the  con- 
clusion that  he  U  an  undlstlnguUhed  mem- 
ber of  his  profession,  lacking  claim  to  in- 
tellectual stature  ...  We  submit  that  Judge 
Carswell  has  faUed  to  exhibit  those  quali- 
fications  which   the    American    people    are 
entitled  to  expect  of  a  Justice.*' 
Even  more  compelling  than  the  testimony 
,     of  these  distinguished  scholars  U  the  silence 
of  Judge  Carswell's  supporters.   Both  sup- 
porters and  opponents  have  searched  Judge 
CarsweU's  decUlons  with  dlUgence  to  find  an 
opinion  that  Improved  or  clarified  the  law 
m  a  slgnlflcant  way.  Neither  has  found  a 
single  example  worthy  of  mention  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Even  Professor  James 
Moore  of  Yale,  who  keeps  his   treatise  on 
Federal   Practice   up-to-date    by    following 
federal  decisions  with  meticulous  care,  did 
not  cite  a  single  opinion  of  Judge  Carswell 
as  being  particularly  noteworthy. 

Judge  Carswell's  utter  lack  of  distinction 
U  sufficient  to  require  defeat  of  his  nomi- 
nation. The  Court  is  not  a  training  ground 
for  the  unproven.  It  Is  rather.  In  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney's  phrase,  "Equal  In  origin  and 
equal  In  title  to  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Branches  of  the  Government."  To  such 
an  exalted  post  Judge  Carswell  can  Uy  no 

claim.  ^  ^^ 

Judge  Carswell's  failure  to  meet  the  nec- 
essary professional  attainments  does  not 
exhaust  the  case  against  him;  It  Is  only 
the  beginning.  There  is  much  else  In  his 
record  which  disquallfles.  As  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Bights  told  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  when  the  Judge  was 
nominated  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  last 
year  "Judge  Carswell  has  evidenced  a  strong 
bias  against  Negroes  asserting  civil  rights 
claims  and  has  been  more  hostile  to  civil 


rights  cases  than  any  other  federal  judge 
m  Florida  during  his  tenure  as  a  district 
Judge  "  That  assessment  was  fully  JusUfled 
at  the  time  It  was  made.  Now  additional 
evidence  has  come  to  light  which  makes 
Judge  CarsweU's  hostility  to  civil  rights  in- 
controvertible—as we  shall  now  demonstrate. 

JUDGE   CABSVITELL'S   DECISIONS   IN    THE    AREA    OF 
ClVn.  AND  INDIVDJUAL  RIGHTS 

The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
presented  testimony  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  that  Judge  Carswell  bad  been 
unanimously  reversed  fifteen  times  in  clvU 
rights  and  Individual  rights  cases.'  Far  from 
negating  this  testimony.  Senator  Hrxiska  s 
"Analysis  and  Comment."  prepared  in  co- 
operation with  the  Justice  Department,  ac- 
tually reveals  that  there  were  seventeen  cases 
in  thU  category  rather  than  fifteen. 

The     Leadership     Conference     testimony 
made  clear  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth    Circuit    had    unanimously    revenea 
eight  of  Judge  Carswell's  decisions  In  clvU 
rights  cases.  Senator  Hruska's  attempt  to  an- 
swer   this    testimony    by    dtlng    "Pro   ClvU 
Rights"   and   "neutral"   cases   cannot  with- 
stand analysU.  We  so  demonstrate  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt  In  Appendix  A  hereto. 
The  Leadership  Conference  testimony  also 
set  forth  seven  habeas  corpus  and  Section 
2256  cases  In  which  Judge  Carswell  had  been 
unanimously  reversed  for  refusing  even  to 
hear   petitions   clearly  valid   on   their  face. 
Senator  Hruska's  "Analysis  and  Comment 
indicates   that   we   missed  two   such   cases, 
making  a  total  of  nine.  Senator  Hruska  s  re- 
liance, to  offset  these  nine  reversals,  on  cases 
m   which   Judge   Carswell   was    affirmed    Is 
whoUy  misplaced.  Appendix  B  demonstrates 
that  the  law  In  this  area  was  clear  throu^- 
out  the  entire  period  of  Judge  CarsweU  a  de- 
cisions, and  that  his  reversal  record  which 
was  in  excess  of  60%.  demonstrates  not  only 
incompetence  but  a  total  lack  of  senalttvlty 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

JTTDOK  CARSWELL'S  LACK  OF  JTJDICIAI. 
TEMPERAMENT 

Judge  CarsweU's  lack  of  Judicial  tempera- 
ment Is  vividly  shown  by  hU  hostile  tn»t- 
ment  of  civil  rights  attorneys  when  they 
appeared  In  his  court. 

Norman  Knopf,  a  young  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorney,  who  had  worked  in  Florida 
as  a  volunteer  In  1964,  found  "extreme  hos- 
tlUty"  between  the  Judge  and  northern  vol- 
unteers. He  "lectured  a  clvU  rights  attorney 
in  a  high  voice  a  long  time,"  Mr.  Knopfsald. 
denouncing  lawyers  who  come  down  South 
to  "rouse"  the  local  people. 

Professor  Leroy  Clark  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, who  supervised  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense Fund  UUgatlon  In  Florida  between  1962 
and  1968,  said  of  Judge  Carswell.  "he  was 
probably  the  most  hostile  Judge  I've  ever  ap- 
peared before;  he  would  rarely  let  me  finish 
a  sentence."  He  was  "Insulting"  and  "hos- 
tUe"  and  even  turned  his  back  on  Professor 
Clark  when  he  was  arguing  a  case.  "It  was 
not  unusual  for  Judge  Carswell  to  shout  at  a 
black  lawyer  who  appeared  before  him  while 
using  a  ClvU  tone  to  opposing  counsel."  Pro- 
fessor Clark  prepared  new  lawyers  for  appear- 
ances before  Judge  Carswell  by  having  them 


1  This  compilation  of  16  cases  does  not.  of 
course.  Include  Gaines  v.  Dougherty  Co. 
Board  of  Education.  334  F.  2d  983  (1964), 
where  Judge  CarsweU,  sitting  on  the  Court 
of  Appeals  by  designation,  dissented  from 
the  decision  of  Judges  Tuttie  and  Wisdom 
ordering  that  the  first,  second,  and  twelfth 
grades  be  desegregated;  Martin-Marietta, 
where  Judge  CarsweU  Joined  In  refusing  the 
grant  of  a  rehearing  en  banc  to  consider 
the  vital  Issue  of  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex-  and  Edwards  v.  State  of  Florida,  C.A. 
1271  (NJJ.  Fla.).  where,  almost  Incredibly, 
he  Ignored  a  habeas  corpus  allegation  that 
a  guilty  plea  had  been  coerced. 
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go  tbrougb  their  argunaenU  the  night  before 
whUe  he  haraued  them. 

Professor  John  Lowenthel  of  Rutgers  Unl- 
veralty  testified  th»t  when  he  appeared  before 
Judge  Carswell  to  seek  habeas  corpus  far 
civil  rights  workers,  the  Judge  •expressed 
dislike  at  northern  lawyers  such  as  myself 
appearing  In  Florida,  because  we  were  not 
members  of  the  Florida  Bar  •  Members  of  the 
Florida  bar  were,  however,  unwilling  to  rep- 
resent civil  rtghU  worker*— nor.  of  course. 
did  Judge  Carswell  offer  to  appoint  local 
counsel,  as  he  would  have  been  empowered 
to  do  Finally,  attorney  Ernst  Rosenberger 
also  described  various  measures  taken  by 
Judge  Carswell  without  legal  basU  to  obstruct 
civil  nghU  workers  and  their  counsel 

Judge  Carswells  antl-clvll  rights  bias  U 
evidenced  not  only  by  the  decisions  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  and  by  hU  hostility 
to  civil  rights  lawyers,  but  also  by  his  affirma- 
tive efforts  to  nulUfy  the  very  rlghU  which 
It  was  his  sworn  duty  to  uphold. 

One  such  incident  Involved  nine  clergymen 
freAjom  riders  arrested  in  the*  Tallahassee 
airport  restaurant.  Judge  Carswell  denied 
their  petition  for  habeas  corpus.  The  min- 
isters appealed  and  the  Fifth  Circuit  ordered 
the  Judge  to  hold  an  immediate  hearing  if 
the  State  court  did  not  do  so.  Judge  Carswell 
told  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  city  attorney,  that  "if 
you  go  ahead  and  reduce  these  sentences, 
then  there  will  be  no  hearing,  there  will  not 
be  anything  It  will  be  moot."  The  result  was 
exactly  what  Judge  Carswell  sought:  the 
sentences  were  reduced  to  the  time  already 
served  and  the  clergymen  were  denied  an 
opportunity  to  vindicate  themselves  by  a 
State  court  Judge  who  told  them.  "Now  you 
have  got  what  you  came  for.  Tou  have  got  a 
permanent  criminal  record." 

The  length  to  which  Judge  Carswell  was 
willing  to  go  to  frustrate  the  Invocation  of 
civil  rights  may  be  best  illustrated  by  Wecha- 
let  V.  County  of  Gadaden: 

An  Illegal  filing  fee  was  demanded  before 
the  petition  for  habeas  corpus  by  a  group  of 
voting  registration  volunteers  was  accepted, 
contrary  to  Lefton  v.  Hattiesburg.  333  F.  2d 
380(C.A.  6). 

The  proceeding  was  delayed  because  the 
Judge  required  '.he  petition  to  be  resubmitted 
on  a  special  form  which  had  been  designed 
for  a  different  class  of  cases. 

The  proceeding  was  delayed  further  to  se- 
cure the  signatures  of  the  prisoners  although 
the  attorney's  signature  was  all  that  could  be 
required  under  Rtile  11  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

Judge  Carswell  told  the  attorneys  repre- 
senting the  civil  rights  workers  that  he  would 
try.  If  at  all  possible,  to  deny  the  petition. 

When  he  finally  granted  the  petition,  as 
the  law  explicitly  required,  he  violated  28 
use.  144fl(f )  by  refusing  to  have  his  marshal 
serve  the  writ. 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  questions 
posed,  without  any  request  from  the  state 
and  without  affording  the  civil  rights  work- 
ers any  hearing  whatever,  he  remanded  the 
case  to  the  state  court  and  made  possible 
their  Immediate  re-arrest 

Notwithstanding  the  congressional  grant 
of  a  special  right  of  appeal  from  civil  rights 
remands,  he  even  refused  to  stay  his  remand 
order,  a  decision  promptly  reversed  by  a 
single  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Circuit,  which  sub- 
sequently reversed  him  on  the  merits. 
JtiooB  CAsavrxLL's  rvwLK  ST*m(xifTa 
In  his  fifty  yean  only  two  public  state- 
ments of  Judge  Carswell  have  come  to  public 
note.  The  first  was  In  1948. 

"I  am  a  Southerner  by  ancestry,  birth, 
training.  Inclination,  belief  and  practice.  I 
beUeve  that  segregation  of  the  races  Is  proper 
and  the  only  and  correct  way  of  life  In  our 
State.  I  have  always  so  believed  and  I  shall 
always  so  act.  I  shall  be  the  last  to  submit 
to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
break  down  and  to  weaken  this  firmly  eatab- 
Usbed  policy  of  our  people.  If  my  own  brother 


were  to  advocate  such  a  program.  I  would  be 
compelled  to  take  Issue  with  and  to  oppose 
him  to  the  limit  of  my  ability.  I  yield  to  no 
man  as  a  fellow  candidate  or  as  a  fellow  citi- 
zen m  the  firm  vigorous  belief  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  white  supremacy  and  I  shall  always 
be  so  governed." 

This  speech  cannot  be  dismissed  as  youth- 
ful folly  Judge  Carswell  was  not  a  callow 
youth  at  the  time  he  spoke  those  words;  he 
was  38  years  old.  This  speech  cannot  l>e  dis- 
missed, as  Judge  Carswell  attempted  to  do. 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  composed  prior  to 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  It  was  not 
simply  an  endorsement  of  the  separate  but 
equal  doctrine  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  which 
would  perhaps  be  understandable  In  light  of 
the  accepte<l^egal  doctrine  of  the  day;  rather 
It  was  an  endorsement  of  "white  supremacy," 
a  legal  doctrine  that  had  been  repudiated  In 
1868  with  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  objection  to  Judge  Cars- 
wells  speech  Is  not  that  It  failed  to  anticipate 
the  Brown  decision  six  years  hence,  but  that 
he  repudiated  the  principle  of  racial  equal- 
ity which  had  been  part  of  the  Constitution 
for  sixty  years  Nor  can  it  »>e  dismissed  on 
the  ground  of  necessity;  the  implication  that 
a  candidate  could  compete  for  public  office 
only  by  race-baltlng  insulU  the  Intelligence 
and  decency  of  millions  of  white  Southern 
voters,  and  conveniently  forgeu  the  many 
honorable  men  who  succeeded  In  Southern 
politics  without  descending  to  the  depths 
reached  by  the  1948  Carswell  speech.  Finally, 
this  speech  cannot  be  dismissed  on  the 
strength  of  the  Judge's  recent  repudiation 
of  "racism."  That  repudiation  came  22  years 
late  and  was  not  a  voluntary  acUon  but 
rather  was  compelled  by  the  fact  that  his 
statement  had  been  exposed  In  the  press  and 
threatened  his  promotion  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  second  Carswell  sUtement  Is  equally 
revealing  Two  months  ago.  while  addressing 
the  Georgia  State  Bar  AasoclaUon.  he  told 
the  following  story:  "I  was  out  In  the  Par 
East  a  little  while  ago.  and  1  ran  Into  a  dark- 
skinned  fella.  I  asked  blm  If  he  was  from 
Indo-Chlna.  and  he  said.  "Naw.  suh.  I'se  from 
Outdo'  Oawgee."  "  This  U  a  crude  play  on  the 
dialect  attributed  to  Negroes  with  the  pur- 
pose of  designating  them  as  Inferior  persons. 
It  Is  not  the  humor  of  a  man  who  has  re- 
pudiated racism.  It  is  not  the  humor  of  a 
man  whose  appointment  will  bring  reassur- 
ance to  those  who  hope  for  a  peaceful  recon- 
ciliation of  the  races  based  on  trtut  In  the 
law.  Possibly  Charles  L.  Black.  Jr..  Luce  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence  at  Yale  Law  School, 
t>est  explained  the  significance  of  this  Cars- 
well  story  in  his  letter  of  February  10.  1»70, 
to  Senator  Eastland : 

"The  'darkle  story"  reported  by  Newsweek 
Magazine,  evidence  coming  from  only  a  few 
months  ago.  Is  the  act  of  a  man  callous  as 
if  by  instinct  to  the  claims  of  Negroes  to 
dignity;  It  brings  to  mind  Plutarch's  Insight 
that  one  can  often  tell  more  about  a  man 
from  some  playful  action  of  bis  than  from 
his  great  public  deeds." 
J17DCX    CASswnx's    tMhstmnaa    bktou    th« 

SCNATZ    JTTMClAaT    COMMmT* 

In  1958  Judge  Carswell.  then  the  United 
SUtes  Attorney  In  Northern  Florida,  partici- 
pated as  an  Incorporator  and  director  In  a 
project  to  change  a  municipal  golf  course 
Into  a  private  segregated  golf  course  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  Holmea  v.  Atlanta.  3S0 
US  879  (1968),  holding  that  a  municipal 
golf  course  must  desegregaU.  and  to  a  pend- 
ing case  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Florida.  August 
V.  Peiuacola  (1958),  seeking  the  same  relief. 
Newspaper  accounU.  affldavlu  presented  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  very  tim- 
ing of  the  action  all  make  out  a  prima  facie 
case  of  a  conspiracy  to  violate  28  US  C.  241 
or  342.  see  United  State*  v.  Price,  383  U.8. 
787  (1960).  and  United  Statet  t.  Ouett.  383 


VS.  746  (1966).  Thus,  either  Judge  Carswell 
took  part  In  the  commission  of  a  serious 
wrong,  or  at  the  least  hU  lack  of  awareness 
of  developments  around  him  led  him  to 
place  himself  In  a  situation  of  oonfUct  of  in- 
terest relating  to  hU  ability  to  enforce  the 
law.  Neither  speaks  well  of  his  allegiance  to 
civil  rlghu. 

Judge  Carswell's  involvement  In  the  golf 
course  episode  Is  serious  in  and  of  Itself;  his 
lack  of  candor  In  tesUfylng  on  his  role  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  l»  totally 
disqualifying  ■  There  were  seven  discrepancies 
and  misstatements  in  his  testimony  on  this 
episode  alone.  Judge  Carswell  first  denied 
and  then  admitted  he  was  an  incorporator  of 
the  golf  course.  Judge  Carswell  denied  he 
was  a  director  In  the  face  of  unanswerable 
documentary  evidence  to  the  contrary.  He 
first  denied  familiarity  with  the  articles  of 
incorporation  and  then  admitted  he  had  read 
them  before  he  signed  them.  He  first  said  the 
venture  involved  "repairing  the  little  wooden 
country  club'  and  then  admitted  that  "there 
would  be  things  going  on  around  the  club- 
house '  He  denied  "racial  discrimination 
among  the  guesU'  although  affidavits  make 
the  contrary  wholly  clear.  He  referred  to  the 
group  he  helped  Incorporate  as  a  "defunct 
outfit  that  went  out  of  business,"  when  In 
reality  It  simply  shifted  from  a  profit  to  a 
non-profit  corporation.  He  even  said  that  he 
"read  the  story  |of  the  golf  course  episode) 
very  hurriedly,"  a  wholly  unbelievable  state- 
ment m  view  of  the  fact  that  this  episode 
threatened  his  nomination  to  the  nation's 
highest  legal  office. 

It  is  not  only  these  discrepancies  on  the 
golf  course  episode  that  remain  unanswered 
on  the  present  record;  there  Is  also  the  testi- 
mony of  the  four  responsible  and  well  moti- 
vated lawyers  who  testified  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  as  to  Judge  Carswell's 
hostility  to  civil  rlghU  lawyers  and  his  extra- 
judicial anU-dvll  rights  acttvltles.  Judge 
Carswell's  letter  concerning  the  testimony  of 
these  four  lawyers  Is  a  model  of  evasion: 

"Lawyers  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  have 
practiced  before  me  over  the  years  without 
any  suggestion  of  any  act  or  word  of  dis- 
courtesy or  hostility  on  my  part  notwith- 
standing assertions  to  the  contrary.  I 
emphatically  deny  such  episodes  on  my  part 
to  those  In  civil  rights  Utlgatlon  or  any  other, 
and  this  Is  fully  supported  by  statements  in 
the  record  by  counsel  In  such  cases." 

Although  Judge  Carswell  might  wish  to 
banish  the  testimony  of  these  lawyers  with 
the  wand  of  these  weasel  words,  he  cannot  do 
so.  As  one  commenutor  put  It,  his  carefully 
composed  reply  comes  down  to  the  point  that 
there  were  no  complalnu  against  Judge 
Carswell  except  for  the  complalnu. 

CONCLUSION 

We  conclude,  as  we  began,  with  the  words 
of  JusUce  Frankfurter:  "CorrupUon  from 
venality  Is  hardly  more  damaging  than  a 
widespread  belief  of  corrosion  through  par- 
tisanship. Our  Judicial  system  Is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  a  popular  belief  that  It  Is  as 
untainted  In  Its  workings  as  the  finite  limita- 
tions of  disciplined  hunian  minds  and  feel- 
ings make  possible"  Just  three  months  ago. 
the  Senate  fulfilled  lU  constltuUonal  role  as 
the  defender  of  the  Integrity  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  rejecting  Judge  Haynsworth  be- 
cause his  conduct  gave  the  appearance  of 
"corruption  from  venality."  The  record  here 
demonstrates  that  Judge  Carswell  has  been 
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*  Judge  Carswell  has  demonstrated  an  equal 
lack  of  candor  In  explaining  his  actions  to  the 
public  through  the  press.  Only  last  Friday, 
February  13,  he  "remained  unavailable  for 
comment"  concerning  the  racial  covenant  on 
the  land  he  Joined  in  selling.  Ever  since  the 
conclusion  of  his  testimony  on  January  38,  he 
has  refused  to  explain  not  only  his  actions 
In  the  golX  course  episode,  but  also  such  other 
Items  as  his  large  borrowings  and  his  mis- 
treatment of  Civil  RlghU  Uwyers. 


an  undisciplined  and  Injudicious  Judge  who 
has  championed  the  cause  of  those  who  still 
say  "never"  to  equal  rlghu  for  Negro  Amer- 
icans and  who  has  been  the  antagonist  of 
those  who  ask  nothing  more  than  a  fair 
hearing,  and  a  decision  responsive  to  the 
Ideal  of  equal  Justice  under  law. 

As  to  civil  rlghU.  Judge  Carswell  is  Judge 
Haynsworth  with  a  cutting  edge.  Thus,  this 
nominaUon  threatens  the  Court  with  "cor- 
rosion through  partisanship."  At  this  critical 
Juncture  In  our  history,  the  threat  posed  by 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Carswell  Is  even 
more  serious  than  that  posed  by  Judge 
Haynsworth's  nomlnaUon.  As  Professor 
Black  put  It: 

"The  appointment  of  such  a  man  would  be 
a  wrong  to  the  Court,  a  wrong  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  a  bitter  wrong  indeed  to  the 
blacks  of  America.  Like  many  others,  I  have 
publicly  and  privately  exhorted  them  to  trust 
to  the  law  for  redress  of  the  horrible  Injus- 
tice they  have  suffered  and  still  suffer.  I  will 
continue  so  to  exhort  them,  whatever  the 
event  as  to  this  nomination.  But  If  this  sort 
of  Judge  is  to  be  the  sort  of  Judge  they  will 
have  to  rely  on  In  the  last  resort,  I  shall  have 
some  difficulty  looking  them  straight  In  the 
eye  as  I  speak." 
APPENDIX   a:    jdocx  casswell's  civil  kiohts 

DECISIONS 

Senator  Hruska's  "Analysis  and  Com- 
ment" makes  three  polnU  concerning  the 
Leadership  Conference's  testimony  on  Judge 
Carswell's  civil  rlghU  decisions:  First,  that 
the  Leadership  Conference  did  not  adequately 
consider  what  he  calls  "Pro-Clvll  Rights"  de- 
cisions; second,  that  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence did  not  adequately  consider  what  he 
calls  "neutral"  civil  rlghU  decisions;  and 
third,  that  the  Leadership  Conference  In- 
cluded opinions  as  "Antl-Clvll  RlghU" 
which  should  have  been  treated  as  "neutral." 
f  None  of  these  poinu  Is  well  taken. 
*  A.  Alleged  Pro-Civil  Rights  Decisions.  At 
the  time  of  the  Leadership  Conference  tes- 
timony, the  only  case  upon  which  Judge 
Carswell's  supporters  appeared  to  rely  was 
the  so-called  "barber  case."  Pinkney  v.  Jlfe- 
loy.  241  F.  Supp  943  (1965).  The  Leadership 
Conference  testimony  made  clear  that  this 
was  not  a  "case"  In  any  true  sense,  for  both 
sides  stipulated  the  two  facU  which  demon- 
strated that  the  barber  was  covered  by  the 
Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964.  Senator  Hruska's 
"Analysis  and  Comment""  does  not  even  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  fact  that  the  case  was 
stipulated  rather  than  decided. 

The  other  seven  cases  relied  upon  by  Sena- 
tor Hruska  can  give  him  no  greater  comfort. 
We  consider  them  one  by  one. 

Brooks  V.  City  of  Tallahassee.  202  F.  Supp. 
56  (1961).  Is  actually  an  antl-clvll  rlghU 
decision.  There  Judge  Carswell  refused  to 
Issue  an  Injunction  against  a  restaurant  op- 
erator admittedly  guilty  of  segregation  In 
the  operation  of  his  resUurant  at  the  City 
of  Tallahassee  Airport.  As  Professor  Orfleld 
Indicated  in  his  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  "A  violation  of  the 
Constitution  apparently  demanded  more 
gentle  treatment  than  a  violation  of  a  crimi- 
nal sutute." 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  a^>ect  of  Judge 
Carswell's  handling  of  Brooks.  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  opinion.  Judge  Carswell 
suggested  that  the  city  could  legally  avoid 
Integration  of  the  airport  restaurant  by  clos- 
ing It  down.  This  paragraph  of  Judge  Cars- 
well's opinion  m  BrooJM  has  been  removed 
from  the  official  report  of  his  decision  ap- 
pearing in  Volume  303  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plement. It  does  appear,  howevM,  In  the 
original,  unsanltized  opinion  reprinted  In 
volume  6  of  the  Race  Relations  Law  Re- 
porter, a  publication  prepared  under  tlie 
auspices  of  the  Vanderbllt  University  Lav 
School,  at  pp.  10S9  to  1101.  The  last  para- 
graph reads  in  lu  entirety: 
GXVI 313— Part  3 


"Nothing  contained  In  this  order  shall  be 
construed  as  reqtilrtng  the  City  of  Tallahas- 
see to  operate  under  lease  or  otherwise  res- 
taurant facilities  at  the  Tallahassee  Mtinlcl- 
pal  Airport.  See  Boynton  v.  Virginia.  364  U.S. 
464  at  460. 

"Done  and  Ordered  In  Chambers  at  Tal- 
lahassee this  17th  day  of  October  1961." 

Judge  Carswell's  gratuitous  suggestion  in 
Brooks  Is  reminiscent  of  his  proposal  to  City 
Attorney  Rhodes  In  the  clergymen  case  and 
his  unsolicited  remand  In  Wechsler. 

Youngblood  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Bay  County,  Florida,  280  F.  Supp.  74  (1964) 
U  also  an  antl-clvll  righU  decision.  Judge 
Carswell  allowed  Bay  County  to  use  a  pupil 
assignment  system  which  was  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional  and   violated  controlling   prece- 
denU  at  the  time  It  was  given.  The  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit held  In  1959  that  a  school  board  could 
not  assign  pupils  to  segregated  schools  and 
make  them  go  through  cumbersome  reassign- 
ment procedures  In  order  to  transfer.  Gibson 
v     Board    of    Public    Instruction    of    Dade 
County,  Florida.  272  F.  2d  763.  The  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit reaffirmed  thU  position  in   1960.  Man- 
nings v.  Hillst>orough  County,  Florida.  277  F. 
2d  370,  373.  In  the  face  of  these  appellate  de- 
cisions. Judge  Carswell's  decision  In  Young- 
blood  clearly  violated  the  law  of  his  Circuit. 
The  Memorandum's  praise  of  Judge  Cars- 
well,  because  he  refused  to  adopt  Stell  v. 
Savannah  Chatham  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 220  F.  Supp.  667,  Is  relevant  only  for 
what  It  reveals  of  the  views  of  the  authors 
of  the  Hruska  memorandum.  Judge  Scarlett 
In  Stell  permitted  proof  that  black  children 
were  Inherently  inferior  to  white  children  In 
an  effort,  nine  years  after  Broum.  to  per- 
suade the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  Itself. 
The  suggestion  that  Judge  Carswell  should 
be  praised   for  rejecting  that  decision  and 
that   the  fact  that  he  approved  an   Illegal 
plan  should  be  Ignored  shows  how  low  the 
standard  for  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  must  be  set  to  accommodate  Judge 
Carswell. 

Lance  v.  Plummer.  353  F.  2d  585  (1965>, 
where  Judge  Carswell  sat  on  the  Court  of 
AppeaU  by  designation,  simply  hlghllghU 
his  own  failure  as  a  District  Judge  In  Due 
v.  Tallahassee  Theaters,  Inc.  In  the  Due  case, 
the  Judge  dismissed  a  civil  rlghte  complaint 
against  two  theater  corpwratlons,  their  man- 
agers, various  city  officials,  and  the  City  of 
Tallahassee,  and  granted  summary  Judgment 
to  the  sheriff,  all  of  whom  the  complaint 
alleged  had  conspired  together  to  keep  the 
movie  theaters  segregated.  Judge  Carswell 
was  unanimously  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  333  P.  2d  630  (1964).  In  the  Lance 
case,  on  a  similar  complaint.  Judge  Bryan 
Simpson  of  the  Middle  District  of  Florida. 
after  a  full  hearing,  enjoined  a  group  of  six- 
teen restauranU  and  motels  In  St.  Augiistine, 
Florida,  from  refusing  to  serve  blacks  and 
further  enjoined  a  local  group  from  Intimi- 
dating blacks  attempting  to  utilize  these  fa- 
cilities, as  well  as  others  with  knowledge  of 
his  order.  When  the  attorneys  for  the  plain- 
tiffs notified  Judge  Simpson  that  a  local  un- 
salaried deputy  sheriff.  Charles  Lance,  Jr., 
was  continuing  to  Intimidate  blacks' seeking 
service.  Judge  Simpson  held  he  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  injunction  and  found  him 
guilty  of  contempt.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
an  opinion  by  Chief  Judge  Tuttle,  upheld 
Judge  Simpson's  action  with  a  minor  modi- 
fication. Judge  Carswell's  failure  to  dissent 
can  hardly  reflect  much  credit  on  him  when 
he  had  been  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  dismissing  an  almost  Identical  ccmiplaint 
only  a  year  before.  What  the  Lance  case 
really  hlghllghU  U  the  difference  in  loyalty 
to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  between 
Judge  Carswell  and  his  neighbor.  Judge 
Simpson. 

The  Hruska  memorandum  then  proclaims 
the  existence  of  two  more  pro-clvll  righU 
decisions  In  the  following  cryptic  sentence: 


"In  two  unreported  decisions.  Judge  Cars- 
well  enjoined  resUuranU  from  discriminat- 
ing against  Negroes.  Lamb  v.  Betts  Big  T 
(1966);  Russell  v.  Ski  Line  Truck  Center 
(1969)." 

One  immediately  wonders,  since  no  details 
or  language  are  given,  whether  parU  of  these 
decisions  might  reflect  adversely  on  Judge 
Carswell.  But  even  more  significant  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Memorandum  fails  to  deal  In 
any  way  with,  or  even  mention.  Judge  Cars- 
well's other  unreported  decisions  and  ac- 
tions. The  Leadership  Conference  testimony 
made  specific  reference  to  these  other  unre- 
ported opinions  In  the  following  terms: 

"It  is  an  open  secret  in  this  town  that 
there  are  unreported  opinions  and  actions  in 
the  Department  of  Justice's  flies  of  the  Civil 
RlghU  Division.  Those  files  have  never  been 
made  available  to  this  committee.  I  suggest 
that  every  case  which  the  Civil  RlghU  Divi- 
sion had  m  front  of  Judge  Carswell  be  read 
by  some  representative  of  this  committee  and 
be  made  available  to  the  Civil  RlghU  groups." 
In  the  face  of  this,  the  Memorandum's  util- 
ization of  two  of  these  hidden  cases  without 
giving  any  deUils  and  without  opening  the 
full  files  on  the  other  unreported  cases  can 
only  be  treated  as  an  admission  that  the  un- 
reported decisions  and  actions  add  further 
to  the  antl-Carswell  case. 

The  Hruska  memorandum  next  refers  to 
Boifer  V.  Parker.  281  F.  Supp.  116  (1968). 
where  a  Negro  plaintiff  brought  a  civil  rlghU 
action  against  the  sheriff  and  deputy  sheriff 
of  Dixie  County  and  the  County  Government 
alleging  that  the  sheriff  assaulted  him.  Judge 
Carswell  denied  the  sheriff's  motion  to  dis- 
miss and  directed  the  sheriff  to  file  an  answer. 
But  what  else  could  he  do?  There  was  no 
question  whatever  that  the  complaint  was 
valid,  Monroe  v.  Pape,  365  VS.  167,  and  Judge 
Carswell's  only  alternative  would  have  been 
to  grant  the  motion  to  dismiss  and  Invite  the 
same  summary  reversal  that  occurred  In  Due 
v.  Tallahassee  Theaters.  Inc..  333  F.  2d  630 
(1964).  Only  when  one  contemplates  the 
twenty-two  years  of  Judge  Carswell's  antl- 
clvll  rlghU  speeches,  activities,  and  decisions 
can  it  even  begin  to  be  comprehended  how 
anyone  could  feel  that  this  case  reflected 
favorably  upon  him. 

The  last  "'Pro-Clvll  RlghU"  decision  relied 
upon  by  Senator  Hruska  is  Robinson  v.  Coop- 
wood,  415  F.  2d  1377  (1969) .  But  It  Is  a  clear 
case  of  grasping  at  straws  to  rely  on  Judge 
Carswell's  failure  to  dissent  from  the  follow- 
ing three-sentence  per  curiam: 
"Per  Ctirlam: 

"The  facU  giving  rise  to  this. controversy 
and  the  reasons  given  by  the  district  court 
for  lU  decision  are  to  be  found  in  lU  pub- 
lished opinion  In  Robinson  v.  Coopwood.  3d2 
F.  Supp.  926.  Under  the  particular  facU  and 
clrcumsUnces  of  this  case,  this  Court  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Judgment  of 
the  district  court  should  not  be  reversed.  It 
is,  therefore. 
Affirmed." 

In  summary,  the  so-called  eight  "Pro-Civil 
RlghU"  decisions  break  down  as  follows :  two 
are  actually  antl-clvll  rlghU,  two  are  im- 
reported  and  nowhere  explained,  two  could 
not  be  decided  any  other  way,  and  two  were 
simply  failures  to  dissent  on  the  appellate 
level  where  the  trial  Judge  had  reached  the 
obviously  proper  result. 

B.  Ten  Neutral  Civil  Rights  Decisions.  Of 
the  ten  cases  Included  In  thU  category  by 
the  Hrtiska  memorandum,  four  (Wechsler. 
Steele  (Leon  County),  Youngblood.  and 
Wright)  are,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  next 
section,  clearly  antl-clvll  rlghU  decisions. 
The  other  six  are  cases  in  which  Judge  Cars- 
well's rulings  as  a  District  Judge  against  the 
civil  rlghU  complalnanto  were  affirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  cases  In  which  Judge 
Carswell,  while  sitting  on  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Joined  in  a  unanimous  decision  with 
"liberal"  circuit  Judges  holding  against  a 
dvll  rlghU  claim. 
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The  Leadership  Conference  had  not  relied 
upon  these  six  cases  and  could  simply  pass 
them  by  now.  Since  they  have  been  put  In 
Issue  by  the  Hruska  memorandum,  we  de- 
sire to  make  one  point  about  these  case*,  es- 
pecially those  where  Judge  Carswell.  as  a 
District  Judge,  ruled  for  the  defendanU  In 
civil  rlghu  litigation.  There  ;s  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  that  his  rulings  would  not  also 
have  been  affirmed  If  he  had  ruled  for  the 
plaintiffs  In  civil  rights  cases,  as  elsewhere, 
the  District  Judge  has  a  large  area  of  discre- 
tion In  which  either  result  reached  would 
be  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  these 
so-called  "neutral"  cases.  Judge  Carswell 
used  his  discretion  against  the  civil  rights 
claims.  Despite  that  fact,  we  have  not  In- 
cluded these  cases  In  the  anU-clvU  rights 
category,  for  there  is  a  plethora  of  material 
without  them. 

It  might  be  worth  noting  at  this  point,  as 
the  Leadership  Conference  testimony  noted, 
that  there  Is  not  a  single  case  In  which  Judge 
Carswell  went  beyond  the  views  of  his  fellow 
Southerners  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  up- 
holding a  civil  rights  claim   One  will  look  in 
vain   In   the  Hruska  memorandum  or  else- 
where for  a  single  sentence  or  a  single  word 
In   a   Court  of   Appeals  decision  suggesting 
that  Judge  Carswell  might  have  gone  an  Inch 
too   far   m   this  area    On   the  contrary,   all 
Judge  Carswells  cases  are  ones  in  which  he 
was  reversed  for  not  going  far  enough,  or  in 
which  hU  decision  against  civil  rlghu  claims 
was  upheld.   In  this  context,  affirmances  of 
these   addlUonal   antl-clvll   rights   decisions 
can  hardly  be  said  to  make  them  "neutral." 
C.   Five   Anti-Civil  Rights   Decisions.   The 
Hruska    memorandum    concedes    five    antl- 
clvll    rlghu   decisions,   four    unanimous    re- 
versals in  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  a  dis- 
sent by  Judge  Carswell  sitting  by  designation 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals  The  Hruska  memo- 
randum argues,  however,  that  four  cases  of 
unanimous  reversals  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
relied  upon  by  the  Leadership  Conference  are 
neutral  rather  than  anti-civil  rlghu  because 
they  were  reversed  on  the  ground  of  inter- 
vening decisions.  As  we  shall  show,  however. 
Judge  Carswells  decisions  In  these  four  cases 
were  reversible  on  principles  announced  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  prior  to  his  decisions, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  simply  referred  to 
the  latest   decUlon   In   the  area  as   the  one 
he  was  to  follow  in  further  consideration  of 
the  case. 

Little  further  time  need  to  be  spent  on 
Wechsler  v.  County  of  Gadsden,  351  F  3d  311 
(1965).  We  show  In  the  body  of  thU  memo- 
randum. "The  Case  Against  Judge  Carswell." 
the  legion  of  errors  nuuJe  in  this  case.  The 
complexities  in  this  area  reflected  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinions  In  Rachel  and 
Peacock  cannot  obscure  Judge  Carswells  sev- 
eral plainly  unlawful  and  erroneous  actions, 
and  indeed  he  was  reversed  on  his  refusals  to 
grant  a  stay  as  well  as  on  the  merlU. 

In  Steele  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Leon  County.  371  P.  2d  395.  the  Hruska  mem- 
orandum relies  upon  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
vening Jefferson  case  Is  referred  to  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals'  unanimous  reversal  of 
Judge  Carswell.  But  Judge  Carswell's  1963 
order  In  Steele  violated  the  controlling  prec- 
edenu  In  Gibson  and  Mannings  Just  as  much 
as  it  violated  Jefferson.  Furthermore,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  Leadership  Conferences 
testimony,  when  the  Negro  plaintiffs  sought 
to  reopen  the  Leon  County  plan  on  April  19. 
1965.  Judge  Carswell  refused  to  hear  the  mo- 
tion on  the  ground  that  "It  would  Just  be  an 
Idle  gesture  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
testimony"  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  more 
obvious  reversible  error. 

Finally,  the  Hruska  memorandum  argues 
that  Youngblood  and  Wright  should  not  be 
held  against  Judge  Carswell  because  the 
Court  of  Appeals  unanimous  reversal  re- 
ferred to  the  Intervening  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  Board  of  Education  But  In  both 
cases,  like  the  previous  two,  Judge  Cariwell 


bad  failed  to  follow  the  law  as  It  stood  at 
the  time  he  acted.  The  Washington  Post  put 
It  weU  in  lu  editorial  on  Judge  Oarsweirs 
three  major  school  cases: 

"Eventually,  of  course.  Judge  Carswell  was 
reversed  In  all  three  cases.  It  U  true,  as 
Senator  Hruskas  memo  argues,  that  these 
reversaU  referred  the  Judge  for  instructions 
to  an  opinion  actually  written  after  he  had 
made  these  decUlons.  But  It  Is  also  Uue  that 
he  had  available  to  him  earlier  instrucUons 
In  the  form  of  decUlons  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  taken  be- 
fore he  acted,  which  had  made  It  crystal 
clear  that  his  orders  In  aU  three  cases  did 
not  meet  the  test  the  higher  courU  were 
then  requiring. 

CONCLOSION 

Nothing  in  the  Hruska  memorandum  in 
any  way  detract*  from  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference position  that  Judge  Carswell  was 
unanimously  reversed  eight  times  In  clvU 
rlghu  cases  and  indeed  the  Hruska  memo- 
randum admiu  that  this  was  "technically 
true."  Nothing  In  the  Hruska  memorandum 
seu  forth  any  true  'Pro-Clvll  Rlghu "  ac- 
tion. And  the  "neutral"  cases  to  which  the 
Memorandum  refers,  are.  as  we  have  shown, 
actually  neutral  against  civil  rights.  If  any- 
thing, the  Hruska  memorandum  has  but- 
tressed the  case  that  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference made  before  the  Committee  on 
Judge  Carswell's  civil  rlghu  decisions. 

APPENDIX   B;    judge  CAaSWEl.L'8   HABEAS  COaPUS 
AND  SECTION  2255  CASES 

The  basic  case  against  Judge  Carswell  In 
hU  handling  of  habeas  corpus  and  38  U.S.C. 
3255  cases — that  he  ran  roughshod  over  the 
rlghu  of  persons  seeking  a  hearing— was 
made  In  the  testimony  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Far  from  rebutting  this  charge,  the 
Hruska  memorandum,  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Justice  Department,  con- 
firms it. 

The  Leadership  Conference  set  out  seven 
of  these  cases  In  which  Judge  Carswell  had 
been  unanimously  reversed.  The  Hruska 
memorandum  polnU  out  two  more,  which 
we  had  overlooked  because  of  lack  of 
Ume  to  research  the  subject  fully : 

Rowe  V  VS..  345  F  3d  795  (1966)  and 
Cole  V    Wainwright.  397  F.  3d  810  (1968). 

Thus  there  are  nine,  not  seven,  unani- 
mous reversals  in  this  area. 

The  Hruska  memorandum  attempU  to 
excuse  Judge  Carswell's  failure  in  this  Im- 
portant area  of  law  on  two  grounds :  1 )  the 
law  was  unclear:  3)  he  was  also  affirmed 
In  a  number  of  these  cases. 

The  first  atumpted  defense  U  specious. 
The  only  confusion  In  the  law,  as  it  relates 
to  these  cases,  is  that  created  by  the 
Hruska  memorandum  in  an  attempt  to  cover 
up  Judge  Carswell's  record. 

The  treatment  of  the  case  of  Townsend  v. 
Sain.  373  U.S.  393.  1963).  on  which  the 
Hruska  memorandum  relies  to  explain  Judge 
Carswell's  poor  performance,  proceeds  from 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  opinion  and  de- 
cision. 

The  Hruska  memorandum  takes  the  view 
that  Toicnsend  set  new  sundards  for  habeas 
corpiu  hearings.  Whether  It  set  them  or 
clarified  them  Is  open  to  debate,  but  Irrele- 
vant to  the  issue  here.  One  of  these  "new" 
standards,  according  to  the  memorandum. 
Is  supposed  to  be  that  quoted  In  the  memo- 
randum, as  follows : 

"Where  the  facu  are  In  dispute,  the  fed- 
eral court  on  habesis  corpus  must  hold  an 
evidentiary  hearing  If  the  habeas  applicant 
did  not  receive  a  full  and  fair  evidentiary 
hearing  In  a  state  court,  either  at  the  time 
of  trial  or  in  a  collateral  proceeding." 
Townsend  at  p.  313. 

The  foregoing  is  presented  as  a  holding 
adopted  5  to  4.  This  is  pure  fabrication.  The 
principle  set  out  In  the  quoted  language  was 
accepted  by  Justice  Stewart  and  the  other 
dissenters.  Thus  as  to  this,  the  Court  was 


unanimous.  The  Stewart  opinion  (Joined  by 
the  other  three  Justices  in  dissent)  says: 

"I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Court's  state- 
ment of  the  basic  governing  principle  which 
should  determine  whether  a  hearing  Is  to 
be  had  In  a  federal  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ing: 'Where  the  facu  are  in  dUpute,  the 
federal  court  on  habeas  corpus  must  hold  an 
evidentiary  hearing  if  the  habeas  applicant 
did  not  receive  a  full  and  fair  evidentiary 
hearing  in  a  state  court,  either  at  the  time 
of  trial  or  In  a  collateral  proceeding."  "  Town- 
send,  supra.  336-7 

In  reality  the  dissenters"  exceptions  to  the 
majority  opinion  were  on  two  grounds:  1) 
the  court  should  not  have  spelled  out  in 
deUll  all  the  standards  to  guide  the  lower 
couru  in  habeas  cases.  3)  The  sUte  courU 
had  given  the  petitioner  a  fair  and  full  hear- 
ing on  the  issues  he  raised.  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  enunciated  in  Townsend. 
These  exceptions  are.  of  course.  Irrelevant 
here. 

In  the  light  of  the  clear  state  of  the  law, 
as  enunciated  by  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  (It  must  be  noted  that  eight  of  the 
nine  reversals  of  Judge  Carswell  came  after 
the  Townsend  decision),  one  could  expect  a 
high  percentage  of  afflrmonces  In  the  routine 
handling  of  such  cases.  Yet  the  maximum 
claim  for  Judge  Carswell.  as  arbitrarily  in- 
flated by  the  Hruska  memorandum,  is  nine 
such  affirmances  as  against  the  nine  rever- 
sals set  out  In  the  record. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  nine  cases  the 
Hruska  memorandum  relies  on  were  affirm- 
ances of  Judge  Carswell's  decisions.  It  Is 
plain  that  the  total  was  arrived  at  by  "pad- 
ding" the  record: 

The  language  of  Batson.  304  P.  3d  459,  In- 
dicates the  petitioner  waived  the  righU  he 
relied  on  in  open  court.  Thus  he  In  effect  stip- 
ulated his  case  away.  Therefore,  It  should 
be  disregarded. 

The  Gant  case.  308  F.  2d  738.  was  not 
treated  under  Section  3355,  but  as  a  motion 
f<w  correction  of  senunce.  Unless  we  want  to 
open  up  a  new  area  of  Inquiry,  this  too  has 
to  be  disregarded. 

The  Young  case,  337  F.  2d  763,  was  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent basis  than  that  of  Judge  Carswell's 
decision — on  the  issue  of  JurlsdlcUon,  which 
the  Judge  apparently  did  not  even  recognize 
as  being  presented  when  he  had  the  case.  It 
Is  quite  clear  from  the  Issues  raised,  and 
from  the  Rives"  dissent,  that  Judge  Carswell 
would  have  been  reversed  had  the  court 
reached  the  meriu,  on  which  the  Judge"8 
decision  was  rendered. 

This  leaves  six  affirmances  with  any  sub- 
stance whatever.  A  quick  look  at  them  re- 
veals that  none  presented  any  substantial 
legal  Issues — that  the  records  on  their  faces 
required  dismissals  of  the  petitions.  This  Is 
accentuated  by  the  opinions  In  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  generally  short  per  curlams.  They 
were  the  type  of  cases  In  which  no  Judge 
much  leas  a  Judge  inclined  to  deny  Individual 
rlghu,  could  err. 

This  record — six  affirmances  against  nine 
reversals — Is  on  the  surface  a  shockingly  poor 
one.  It  becomes  even  more  alarming  when 
one  oonaiders  the  origin  of  most  of  the  cases 
It  Is  well  known  that  one  of  the  chief 
activities  of  some  prisoners  Is  the  preparation 
of  petitions  for  wriu  of  habeas  corpus  for 
themselves  or  fellow  inmates — the  so-called 
"•Jail  house  lawyers."' 

A  study  of  the  Carswell  cases  listed  by  the 
Leadership  Conference  and  by  the  Hruska 
memorandum  In  the  habeas  corpus-Section 
2355  area  shows  that  most  were  presented 
pro  se.  Four  of  the  Memorandum's  six  actual 
affirmances  were  ones  In  which  the  petitioner 
was  unrepresented.  And  of  the  nine  reversals, 
seven  listed  by  the  Leadership  Conference  and 
two  by  the  Memorandum.  In  only  two  {Cole 
and  Dawkina)  were  the  Utlganu  represented 
by  counsel.  Thus,  In  seven  out  of  eleven 
"pro  se"  cases,  the  "Jail  house  lawyers"  pre- 
vailed over  Judge  Carswell  In  their  legal  argu- 
ments. To  us  this  means  one  of  two  things: 


either  Judge  Carswell  Is  remarkably  weak  in 
his  legal  Judgment  In  thU  phase  of  law  or 
he  Is  so  callous  to  the  rlghte  of  prisoners 
that  he  allows  his  legal  Judgment  to  be  over- 
powered by  hU  prejudices. 

In  the  effort  to  Justify  Judge  Carswell.  the 
Memorandum  notes  that  a  fellow  Judge. 
Judge  Simpson,  was  reversed  four  times  In 
habeas  cases.  But.  as  the  Memorandum  Is 
free  to  concede,  two  of  these  reversals  were 
because  he  granted  hearings  where  he  should 
not  have  and  two  were  for  not  having  granted 
them.  As  compared  to  the  record  of  Judge 
Carswell — all  reversals  for  denials  of  rights — 
this  is  certainly  more  balanced.  Indicating  a 
Judge  with  an  open,  rather  than  closed,  mind 
on  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  Judge  Carswell's  "liberal" 
ruling  In  the  McCullough  case,  the  only  com- 
ment necessary  U  that  In  the  absence  of  a 
Supreme  Court  or  Fifth  Circuit  precedent  on 
the  subject,  he  had  little  choice  but  to  follow 
the  available  appellate  precedent — that  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit. 

The  Hruska  reference  to  Judge  Carswell's 
record  over  eleven  years  Is  misleading.  Eight 
of  his  nine  reversals  were  In  the  period  1965- 
1968.  Their  frequency  In  this  period  of  Ume 
appears  to  Indicate  a  defiance  of  the  appel- 
late court.  In  that  each  was  reversed  on  the 
same  ground — a  ground  on  which  the  higher 
court  had  given  Judge  Carswell  ample  notice 
of  lU  attitude. 

The  conclusion  la  plain — that  the  further 
one  searches  into  Judge  Carswell's  record,  the 
more  convincing  Is  the  case  against  him. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN  IN- 
DEPENDENCE—ADDRESS BY  SEN- 
ATOR RALPH  T.  SMITH 
Mr.    MURPHY.    Mr.    President,    last 
night   my   distinguished   colleague,   the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  was 
privileged  to  be  guest  speaker  at  the  52d 
anniversary   celebration   of   Lithuanian 
independence. 

Senator  Smith  has.  I  believe,  expressed 
the  continuing  supjDort  of  this  body  for 
the  restoration  of  freedcwi  to  Lithuania 
and  her  sister  captive  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Smith's  remarks  and 
the  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416.  to  which  he  referred,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  concurrent  resolution  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Recoid,  as  follows: 

LrrHTTANIAN    DaT    SPEECH    OF   SENATOR    RALPH 

Ttler   SMrrH 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  Included  in 
your  anniversary  program  and  salute  gallant 
Lithuanians  everywhere,  as  well  afi  the  peo- 
ples of  other  Soviet  Russian  captive  coun- 
tries who  are  continuously  fighting  for  free- 
dom, self  government,  and  Independence. 

As  your  Senator  I  have  urged  that  the 
Voice  of  America  beef  up  lu  broadoasU  to 
Uthuanla,  Latvia  and  Estonia.  I  beUeve  that 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  must 
effectively  counterattack  Soviet  Russian  prop- 
aganda throughout  the  world.  You,  my  fel- 
low citizen,  know  from  personal  experiences 
Soviet  Russian  betrayal.  I  beUeve  that  only 
by  maintaining  superiority  in  economic,  po- 
litical, and  military  fields  can  we  protect  our 
freedom  and  produce  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom for  the  Lithuanian  and  the  other  cap- 
tive nations  of  Communism. 

Through  diligence  the  United  States  must 
work  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania. 

This  anniversary  occupies  a  special  place 
In  the  minds  of  men  to  whom  the  pursuit 
of  personal  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence Is  a  noble  and  continuing  purpoee. 


Despite  the  Soviet  Russian  oppression  the 
Ught  of  liberty  still  flickers  strongly  In  Uth- 
uanU  and  In  the  other  Baltic  nations 
throughout  Eastern  Europe,  as  was  shown 
In  Czechoslovakia  Just  over  a  year  ago. 

So  I  oall  on  Americans  of  all  nationalities 
to  Join  with  American  Lithuanians  today  In 
recognition  of  the  anniversary  of  their  In- 
dependence. It  was  Just  52  years  ago  that 
the  courageous  people  of  Lithuania  won  back 
their  freedom  and  established  the  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Lithuania. 

The  Declaration  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence on  February  16,  1918  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  years  of  struggle  and  plan- 
ning— hope  and  frustration. 

Uthuanla  has  had  a  glorious  history  as 
a  citadel  of  Christianity,  but  almost  con- 
tinually the  Lithuanian  people  have  been 
dominated  by  larger  powers  from  all  sides, 
the  Polish,  the  Germans  and  the  Russians. 
Then  it  wasn't  until  the  first  World  War  de- 
feat of  Germany  coupled  with  the  Internal 
revolution  In  Russia  that  the  time  seemed 
favorable  for  the  Lithuanians  to  retake  their 
place  as  the  free  and  Independent  people 
they   had   so  long   dreamed   of   being. 

The  period  of  Independence,  during  which 
the  nation  thrived,  saw  progress  In  many 
areas.  The  Lithuanian  people  Instituted  land 
reform,  reestablished  Industry,  set  up  trans- 
portation facilities,  enacted  social  legisla- 
tion, and  expanded  their  educational  insti- 
tutions. Lithuania  was  finally  free  after  all 
these  years  and  her  hardy  people  could  se- 
lect their  own  leaders,  speak  openly  on  the 
Issues  without  sinister  reprisals  by  the  secret 
police,  and  worship  In  their  own  Christian 
tradition. 

In  short,  Lithuania  was  esUbllshed  and 
functioned  along  the  lines  of  the  American 
system — she  grew  close  to  America — many 
people  called  Lithuania  "little  America." 
Lithuania's  people  lived  happily  and  were 
content  with  their  freedom— they  wUhed 
evil  to  no  one  and  committed  no  wrong 
against  others.  Lithuania  was  determined 
and  wanted  to  live  as  a  good  neighbor  and 
adopt  a  "mind  your  own  business"  policy. 

But  this  new  independence  was  to  last 
only  22  years  until  the  life  of  this  proud  na- 
tion was  snuffed  out  in  1940  as  Lithuania  was 
declared  constituent  republic  of  the  USSR 
by  the  Russian  dictators  in  Moscow. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  sordid  history  of  So- 
viet duplicity.  Infiltration  and  aggression 
which  against  brought  slavery,  but  I  must 
mention  that  Soviet  Russia  has  deported 
or  killed  over  25  percent  of  the  Lithuanian 
population  since  their  1940  Invasion. 

Though  their  freedom  was  destroyed  and 
their  Independence  denied  when  the  Soviet 
Russians  moved  troops  Into  Lithuania  and 
the  neighboring  republics  of  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia, the  Lithuanian  people  at  home  and 
abroad,  supported  by  freedom  loving  friends 
throughout  the  world,  have  never  surren- 
dered their  commitment  to  freedom. 

On  this  52nd  anniversary  the  most  fitting 
commemoration  we  can  offer  to  the  brave 
citizens  of  Lithuania,  the  heroes  who  have 
died  m  the  quest  of  Lithuanian  liberty,  and 
the  countless  relatives  and  friends  of  Uth- 
uanla m  the  United  States,  is  the  reaffirma- 
tion that  the  cause  of  freedom  has  not  been 
forgotten  and  the  struggle  for  freedom  will 
continue  until  won. 

You  will  recall  that  It  was  the  government 
of  the  United  States  that  was  the  first  In  line. 
In  1940,  with  a  strong  and  unequivocal  de- 
nunciation of  the  Soviet  seizure  of  the  Bal- 
tic states.  Our  government's  statement  of 
July  23,  1940,  has  become  known  among  the 
Baltic  people  as  the  Freedom  Charter  of  the 
Baltic  States.  It  states : 

"The  political  Independence  and  territorial 
Integrity  of  the  Baltic  Republics,  Uthuanla. 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  were  to  be  deliberately 
annihilated  by  one  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbors. 


The  government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  opposed  to  predatory  activ- 
ities, no  matter  whether  they  are  carried  on 
by  those  who  use  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 
They  are  likewise  opposed  to  any  form  of 
intervention  on  the  part  of  any  state  how- 
ever powerful  In  the  domestic  concerns  of 
any  other  sovereign  state  however  weak. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  stand 
by  these  principles  because  of  the  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  unless  the  doc- 
trine m  which  these  principles  are  Inherent 
once  again  governs  the  relations  between 
nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  justice,  and 
of  law.  In  other  words,  the  basis  of  modern 
civilization  Iteelf  cannot  be  preserved."" 

This  doctrine  of  1940  has  been  echoed 
many  times  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. I  remind  you  of  the  statement  made 
by  President  Nixon  and  I  quote: 

"In  committing  aggression  against  the  Bal- 
tic countries,  the  Soviet  Union  violated  not 
only  the  spirit  and  letter  of  International 
law  but  offended  the  standards  of  common 
human  decency." 

The  original  United  States  doctrine  of  the 
non-recognltlon  of  the  fruits  of  the  crime 
to  the  culprit  has  since  been  amended  to 
even  stronger  policy  of  liberation  or  the  doc- 
trine of  restoration  of  stolen  goods  to  the 
lawful  owners  which  hopefully  will  speed 
the  return  of  freedom  to  countries  forcibly 
deprived  of  It. 

As  you  know.  American  Independence  Day 
which  we  celebrate  on  July  4th,  commem- 
orates the  signing  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence m  1776.  We  are  fortunate  be- 
cause we  are  still  free.  We  are  fortunate  be- 
cause we  have  the  opportunities  offered  only 
m  America  to  be  anything  we  want  to  be. 
We  are  fortunate  because  we  can  cast  a 
secret  vote  for  our  leaders  without  anyone 
looking  over  our  shoulders.  We  are  fortu- 
nate because  our  nation  remains  free  and 
unswervingly  dedicated  to  the  defense  of 
freedom  everywhere. 

Certainly  all  Americans  believe  In  freedom, 
and  the  struggles  endured  by  our  forefath- 
ers. Self  determination,  freedom,  and  the  de- 
sire for  Independence,  won  for  us  In  these 
United  States,  by  great  sacrifice,  and  sus- 
tained by  a  determined  vigilance  and  a  ded- 
ication to  these  principles  for  which  men  con- 
tinue to  give  their  lives  and  their  fortunes, 
must  not  be  denied  to  any  nation  whose 
spirit  Is  bolstered  by  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  advance  their  case. 

TO  retreat  from  this  challenge  Is  to  di- 
minish our  own  security  as  a  free  nation. 

We  can  be  proud  as  a  nation  that  we  have 
never  recognized  the  Soviet  Russian  grab  of 
the  Baltic  states.  We  can  be  proud  that  we 
continue  to  accredit  the  governmente-ln- 
exlle  as  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Uthuanlan,  Estonian  and  Latvian  people. 
We  must  on  every  possible  occasion  Join  you 
in  dramatically  reminding  lovers  of  liberty 
and  freedom  throughout  the  world  that 
slavery  dominates  many  smaller  nations  In 
central  Europe  enslaved  by  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy.  The  United  States 
must  continue  to  lead  the  fight  to  restore 
freedom  to  these  liberty  loving  nations. 

Only  the  people  of  Uthuanla  know  the 
burdens,  the  heartbreaks  and  the  sufferings 
which  have  been  endured  since  Soviet  Rus- 
sia lowered  the  yoke  of  oppression  on  her 
shoulders.  Let  us  hope  that  soon  the  great 
Uthuanlan  nation  can  again  be  restored  to 
her  rlghtf\il  heritage  of  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence. Much  can  be  accompUshed  by 
supporting  the  programs  of  Uthuanlan 
American  organizations  and  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  Nations,  Just  as  we  are  doing  today 
In  commemorating  this  anniversary. 

I  shall  dedicate  my  own  efforu  to  obtain- 
ing positive  action  wherever  possible  to  once 
again  permit  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Lith- 
uanians to  regain  their  long  sought  Inde- 
pendence, and  to  have  the  rlghU  and  bless- 
ings of  a  sovereign  nation  restored  to  them. 
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HOCSX    CONCTTWWNT    RESOLUTION    418 

Whereas  U»e  subjecUon  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugaUon.  domlnaUon.  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  deiUal  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion: and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to 
self-determlnauon.  by  virtue  of  that  right 
they  freely  determine  their  political  status 
and  freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural   and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rtghu  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  lU 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populauons  of  the  BalUc  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspiration  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  of  self-deternUnaUon  and 
national  independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  Ues  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple:  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes  urge 
the   President  of  the  United  States— 

(a»  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  ether  ap- 
propriate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determlnaUon  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla. 

and 

ibi  to  bring  the  force  of  world  c^lnlon 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


CANCER    VACCINE    IS    A    HOPE    BY 
1973 

Mr   YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 

doubt  that  anjone  will  dispute  that  can- 
cer IS  one  of  mans  most  dreaded  diseases. 
Indeed.  I  can  think  of  no  other  disease 
that  produces  as  much  fear  and  terror 
when  it  strikes  our  loved  ones  as  does 
cancer.  SUtistically.  it  Is  second  only  to 
heart  disease  as  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  Americans. 

Thus.  I  was  very  pleased  to  read  In 
the  January  issue  of  Family  Health  that 
scientists  may  be  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
covering a  cancer  vaccine.  There  is  hope 
that  preliminary  human  tests  of  such  a 
vaccine  could  be  conducted  within  3 
years.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  prove 
so. 

At  the  present  time,  all  that  can  be 
done  about  cancer  is  to  find  it  as  soon 
as  possible  and  treat  it  with  dnigs,  radi- 
ation, and  siirgery.  Early  detection  is  the 
key  to  survival.  While  in  the  early 
1940's.  only  one  cancer  patient  in  five 
lived  5  years  or  more  after  diagnosis,  to- 
day, one  in  three  survives  for  at  least  5 
years. 

The  key  to  a  cancer  cure  seems  to  rest 
in  the  determination  of  its  cause.  And. 
there  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  that 
viruses  do  cause  at  least  some  types  of 
human  cancer.  If  this  be  so.  a  cancer 
vaccine  seems  definitely  possible. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  know  that  we 
are  all  so  vitally  interested  In  the  battle 
against  cancer,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "A  Cancer 


Vaccine  by  1973?"  written  by  Edward 
Edelson.  and  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  Family  Health,  be  printed  in  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

A  Cance*  Vaccini  bt  i»73? 
(By  Edward  Edelson) 
SclentlsU  may  be  on  the  verge  of  attain- 
ing one  of  the  most  sought-after  goals  In 
medicine — control  of  cancer. 

It  could  take  the  form  of  vaccines  to  pre- 
vent specific  malignant  diseases,  such  as 
leukemia  and  cervical  cancer  The  first  steps 
toward  an  experimental  vaccine  are  being 
taken,  and  human  testing  on  a  small  scale 
could  start  as  early  as  1973.  If  everything  goes 
perfectly. 

Or  cancer  control  could  come  from  a  single 
injection  designed  to  prevent  all  forms  of  the 
disease  This  approach  Is  considerably  more 
controversial  than  the  specific  vaccines,  but 
In  the  opinion  of  some  cancer  researchers.  It 
is  the  real  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  key  to  both  possibilities  Is  the  link 
between  viruses  and  human  cancer.  For  years, 
almost  no  one  accepted  the  Idea  that  there 
was  any  association.  But  a  little  more  than 
five  years  ago.  the  evidence  became  so  con- 
vincing that  the  federal  government  launched 
an  unusual  two-stage  research  program;  Its 
aim  was  to  prove  whether  viruses  do  cause 
human  cancer,  and  if  this  was  proved,  then 
to  do  something  about  It. 

This  Special  Virus  Cancer  Program  Is  being 
handled  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  proj- 
ect that.  In  less  than  a  decade,  enabled  the 
United  States  to  land  men  on  the  moon.  In- 
stead of  testing  one  component  at  a  time  and 
waiting  to  see  if  It  worked  before  going  on 
to  the  next.  Project  Apollo  engineers  saved 
years  by  testing  them  all  together  In  a  sin- 
gle rocket  launch.  In  the  same  way.  the  virus 
cancer  program  Is  proceeding  on  a  doeen  dif- 
ferent fronts  at  once — and  If  one  approach 
begins  to  show  promise,  resources  are 
promptly  shifted  Into  It  from  less  hopeful 


By  this  technique,  program  officials  say 
they've  achieved  In  two  years  what  might 
have  taken  10  or  15.  Some  large  questions 
remain  to  be  answered,  but  most  scientists 
are  convinced,  first  of  all,  that  viruses  do 
cause  at  least  some  human  cancers.  And 
effective  ways  to  stop  these  viruses  are  with- 
in sight. 

Right  now.  all  that  can  be  done  about  can- 
cer Is  to  find  It  OS  soon  as  possible  :ind  treat 
It  with  drugs,  radiation,  and  surgery.  Early 
detection  has  paid  large  dividends.  In  the 
19406.  only  one  cancer  patient  In  five  lived 
five  years  or  more  after  diagnosis.  Today,  one 
In  three  survives  for  at  least  five  years. 

But  there  Is  a  narrow  limit  to  what  can  be 
done  after  cancer  strikes,  and  it  appears  that 
we  are  now  close  to  the  wall.  The  cancer 
survival  rate,  after  otoving  up  steadily  for  two 
decades,  has  not  changed  since  1956.  The  new 
frontier  in  research  is  prevention,  not  treat- 
ment. 

After  a  long,  slow,  agonizing  start,  the  ptish 
toward  prevention  is  now  In  high  gear.  One 
thing  that  held  it  back  for  so  long  was  the 
difficulty  In  determining  the  cause  of  can- 
cer— or,  rather.  In  wading  through  a  confus- 
ing abundance  of  suspected  causes.  Radia- 
tion, sunlight,  dyes,  any  number  of  chemi- 
cals— dozens  in  cigarette  smoke  alone — have 
been  shown  to  cause  cancer  In  humans  or 
animals.  In  some  animal  experiments,  even 
simple  Irritation  of  the  skin  can  start  a  wild, 
relentless  growth  of  malignant  cells. 

And  then  there  are  the  viruses.  These  ex- 
ceedingly small  particles,  which  straddle  the 
border  between  living  and  nonliving  things, 
are  actually  paraaltea.  They  can  reproduce 
only  In  living  tissue,  and  are  found  in  almost 
every  living  being,  plant,  and  animal.  Until 


very  recently,  viruses  were  difficult  to  detect 
and  hard  to  culUvate  In  the  laboratory. 

For  a  long  time,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  for  suspecting  them  as  a  cause  of  can- 
cer; In  fact,  there  were  ample  reasons  against 
It  Por  example,  most  known  viral  diseases 
come  in  epidemics— they  are  obviously 
"catching."  Nobody  had  even  seen  any  hint 
that  cancer  Is  contagious.  Furthermore,  can- 
cer Is  predominantly  a  disease  of  old  age. 
while  the  known  viral  diseases  have  no  age 
boundaries  (although  many  of  them  tend  to 
be  less  common  with  increasing  age  simply 
because  people  develop  immunity  by  having 
them  In  childhood). 

Ftor  these  and  many  other  reasons,  scien- 
tists rejected  the  Idea  of  a  cancer-virus  link 
even  when  suspicious  evidence  did  begin  to 
appear.  In  1911,  Dr.  Francis  Peyton  Rous  of 
the  Rockefeller  InsOtute  reported  that  he 
had  transmitted  cancer  from  one  chicken  to 
another  by  Injection.  The  key  had  to  be  a 
virus,  because  the  fluid  he  Injected  had  been 
strained  so  that  everything  larger  than  a 
vims  had  been  removed  Yet  Dr  Rous"  report 
was  greeted  with  hostile  silence.  Physicians 
then  were  convinced  that  cancer  was  not 
contagious,  and  they  were  simply  not  per- 
suaded that  Dr  Rous'  finding  were  signifi- 
cant enough  to  divert  research  from  its  tradl- 
Uonal  channels.  Eventually,  Dr.  Rous  was  to 
get  the  Nobel  Priae  for  his  work— but  not 
until  1966.  more  than  half  a  century  after 
his  initial  report  on  transmitting  cancer. 

In  the  years  between,  scientists  began 
finding  literally  dozens  of  cases  of  virus- 
caused  cancer  In  animals  Viruses  were  Iso- 
lated from  diseased  animals,  grown  In  the 
laboratory,  and  Injected  Into  other  animals 
to  produce  cancer.  Viruses  were  shown  to  be 
responsible  not  only  for  'solid "  tumors  but 
also  for  leukemlas — the  uncontrollable  fatal 
disorders  of  the  white  blood  cells — In  rate, 
rabblu.  frogs,  hamsters,  and  other  species. 
But  for  years,  try  as  they  would,  scientists 
couldn't  add  people  to  the  list.  They  simply 
could  not  detect  any  cancer-type  viruses  In 
human  cancer  patients.  Some  researchers  be- 
gan to  speculate  that  if  viruses  caused  can- 
cer, they  must  do  It  In  hlt-and  run  fashion, 
so  that  by  the  time  a  person  had  cancer  and 
someone  tried  to  find  the  virus.  It  had  done 
lU  work  and  fled.  Others  believed  their  fail- 
ure to  find  viruses  was  a  simple  matter  of  Im- 
perfect detection  methods.  Finally,  In  1967. 
Dr.  Leon  Dmochowskl  of  the  University  of 
Texas  M.  D.  Anderson  Hospital  and  Tumor 
Instlture  at  Hoviston  turned  his  powerful 
electron  microscope  on  the  tissue  of  human 
leukemia  patients — and  found  viruslike  par- 
ticles. Other  scientists  Immediately  began 
looking  for  and  finding  such  particles. 

This  became  an  Important  turning  point: 
evidence  Implicating  viruses  In  hiunan  leu- 
kemia piled  up  By  1964,  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  became  so  convinced  that  It 
asked  Congress  for  a  special  research  appro- 
priation It  got  $10  million  for  the  first  year, 
and  the  Special  Virus  Cancer  Program  was 
under  way. 

It's  now  a  major  international  effort.  In 
addition  to  hundreds  of  researchers  at  the 
NaUonal  Cancer  Institute,  the  work  is  being 
done  in  nearly  100  US  laboratories  under 
contract  to  NCI.  And  dozens  of  other  labora- 
tories In  the  United  States  and  abroad  are 
handling  special  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence.  Dr.  Frank  J. 
Rauscher,  Jr.,  the  scientist-administrator 
who  heads  the  program,  says.  "The  measure 
of  success  here  Is:  can  you  do  It  quickly? 
It  sounds  cembali,  but  -hu  Is  a  people  pro- 
gram, and  people  we  dying  of  these  diseases 
while  we're  working." 

The  time  element  Ls  not  Just  a  matter  of 
days  or  years  but.  In  many  aspects  of  the 
work,  hours.  For  example,  one  evening  re- 
cently. sdentUta  at  the  Ifaywood,  N.J.,  lab- 
oratory of  Chas.  Pflxer  &  Co.,  a  major  NCI 
contractor,  received  a  call  from  a  Salt  Lake 
City  physician  who  is  one  of  many  cooperat- 
ing  In   the   work.   The   physician   had   Just 
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diagnosed  leukemia  in  one  of  his  patients 
and  was  about  to  start  drug  treatment.  For 
cancer  virus  research.  It  Is  Important  to  get 
cell  samples  from  the  patient  before  he  gets 
any  drugs.  So  by  5  a.m.  the  next  day,  a  Pfizer 
representative  was  on  his  way  to  Salt  Lake 
City  for  the  samples. 

Such  samples  become  the  raw  material  for 
research  all  across  the  country.  At  the  May- 
wood  lab.  they  are  spun  In  an  ultra-high- 
speed centrifuge  developed  at  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  This  forces  out  all  mate- 
rial except  the  crucial  viruses  themselves. 
This  provides  "starter  material"  to  be  put 
m  special  solutions  that  allow  them  to  repro- 
duce and  multiply.  Samples  of  these  viruses 
then  can  be  sent  to  researchers  In  other  labs 
who  will  use  them  for  a  variety  of  different 
studies.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  researchers 
in  unrelated  Institutions  are  working  as  a 
single  team  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  cancer 
vaccine. 

In  their  efforts,  the  vaccine  researchers  are 
concentrating  on  three  viruses  as  the  source 
of  potential  vaccines.  No  one  knows  how 
many  vlnises  there  are,  but  the  number 
must  be  huge.  For  instance,  more  than  100 
are  known  to  be  Involved  In  the  common 
cold  alone.  Quite  a  few  viruses  are  known 
to  be  associated  with  animal  cancers;  three 
are  suspect  In  human  cancers. 

But  the  three  viruses  on  which  the  vac- 
cine research  Is  now  focused  have  one  Im- 
portant thing  In  common:  they  have  actu- 
ally been  found  in  human  cancer  tissue  or  In 
the  blood  of  large  numbers  of  people  with 
cancer. 

The  first  of  the  three  Is  called  the  Ep- 
steln-Barr  virus,  after  the  two  scientists  who 
discovered  It.  It  apparently  causes  a  peculiar 
tumorous  disease  that  accounts  for  half  the 
cancer  deaths  among  African  children.  It's 
also  been  found  In  people  with  Hodgkin's 
disease  and  one  form  of  childhood  leukemia. 
In  these  diseases,  which  are  usually  fatal, 
the  white  blood  cells  proliferate  wildly  and 
uncontrollably  unless  slowed  down  by  drugs 
and  radiation. 

Scientists  are  also  fairly  sure  that  the  ^• 
steln-Barr  virus  (or  EBV)  also  is  the  cause 
of  Infectious  mononucleosis.  "Mono"  is  a 
distressing — but  definitely  noncancerotis — 
disease  In  which  the  white  blood  cell  count 
Increases  slightly  and  briefly.  Otherwise, 
mononucleosis  and  cancer  are  quite  unre- 
lated. 

The  EBV  Is  now  the  prime  candidate  for 
a  cancer  vaccine.  Researchers  are  working 
on  ways  to  produce  a  kllled-vlrus  vaccine, 
similar  to  the  Salk  polio  vaccine.  The  virus 
for  such  vaccines  Is  killed  so  that  It  doesnt 
Infect  anybody.  But  the  dead  virus  still  re- 
tains the  ability  to  awaken  the  body's  de- 
fenses and  trigger  the  production  of  anti- 
bodies, which  fight  oflT  live  viruses  If  the 
vaccinated  person  Is  exposed  to  them. 

If  all  goes  well,  a  vaccine  that  hopefully 
would  protect  against  Hodgkin's  dhease  and 
certain  forms  of  leukemia  could  be  available 
for  testing  in  animals  by  next  year.  And  If 
those  trials  succeed,  human  testing  could 
start  In  as  little  as  three  years  from  now.  It 
would  take  about  five  years  of  human  test- 
ing for  sclentlsU  to  be  sure  of  the  results 
of  the  tests,  so  that  they  could  proceed  with 
widespread  immunization  among  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  second  virus  Involved  In  cancer  vac- 
cine research  is  called  herpes  type  2  (for  lack 
of  a  better  name) .  This  virus  (and  the  EBV) 
happen  to  resemble  the  herpesviruses,  which 
cause  cold  sores,  shingles,  Ekln  eruptions,  and 
a  variety  of  noncancerous  illnesses.  The  two 
cancer  viruses  are  not  really  related  to  the 
common  herpesvirus. 

Herpes  type  3  has  been  found  In  a  high 
percentage  of  women  with  cervical  cancer. 
Some  scientists  believe  that  the  vlnis  Is 
passed  during  Intercotirae,  one  reason  being 


that  nuns  hardly  ever  get  cervical  cancer  but 
prostitutes  often  do.  A  vaccine  made  from 
this  virus  could  become  the  first  preventive 
measure  against  a  solid  cancerous  growth — 
as  distinct  from  the  leukemlas  or  blood 
cancers. 

The  third  and  final  virus  undergoing  con- 
centrated research  Is  quite  different  from  the 
first  two.  It's  "the  C  particle."  and  It's  a 
viruslike  organism,  one  of  three  similar  ones 
originally  obtained  from  animal  cancers. 

The  C  particle  Is.  for  several  reasons,  the 
most  interesting — and  frustrating — of  the 
organisms  under  study.  It  doesn't  act  quite 
like  an  ordinary  virus,  which  usually  Invades 
a  cell,  takes  over  the  cell's  production  facili- 
ties In  order  to  make  more  viruses,  then 
bursts  and  spills  out  Its  offspring  viruses 
when  the  cell's  manufacturing  capacity  Is 
exhausted.  Instead,  the  C  particle  often  en- 
ters a  cell  and  Just  disappears.  It  doesn't 
even  seem  to  be  able  to  reproduce  without 
the  aid  of  "helper  viruses."  And  It  spreads 
In  an  unusual  way.  Most  viruses  move  hori- 
zontally from  person  to  person,  by  coughs, 
sneezes,  or  in  water  and  food.  The  C  parti- 
cle appears  to  travel  vertically,  from  mother 
to  unborn  child.  The  particle  has  been  found 
to  cause  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  can- 
cers In  animals,  and  recently  Investgators 
have  found  htiman  cancer  cells  with  C  virus 
In  them. 

Some  cancer  vaccine  experts  believe  the 
C  particle  holds  the  ultimate  answer  to  pre- 
venting all  forms  of  cancer.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing supporters  of  this  view  Is  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Huebner,  who  beads  the  solid  tumor  section 
of  the  government's  Special  Virus  Cancer 
Program. 

Dr.  Huebner's  approach  Is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  other  vaccine  researchers. 
He  believes  that  all  animals  and  all  humans 
are  bom  with  the  C  particle.  Ordinarily,  It 
doesn't  do  much.  Something  keeps  the  Ud 
on  It.  But  this  something — which  scientists 
call  a  repressor — sometimes  stops  working, 
and  the  C  virus  becomes  active.  The  result 
is  cancer. 

To  support  his  view,  Dr.  Huebner  points 
out  that  cancer  is  primarily  a  disease  of  old 
age.  Apparently,  the  repressor  wears  down 
or  somehow  stops  doing  Its  Job  as  the  years 
go  by.  In  animal  experiments,  the  govern- 
ment scientist  has  been  able  to  find  out  how 
much  repressor  there  Is,  and  In  animals  that 
are  specially  bred  to  be  prone  to  cancer,  he 
finds  little  or  no  repressor. 

But  other  things  besides  old  age  oould  re- 
lease the  C  particle — such  as  radiation,  sun- 
light, chemicals — ^whlch  would  account  for 
cancers  among  the  young.  In  Dr.  Huebner's 
view,  this  means  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  bewildering  variety  of  cancer  causes. 
The  C  particle  is  the  only  cause:  other  things 
merely  "svritch  It  on." 

There  would  be  little  point  In  producing  a 
vaccine  against  the  C  particle.  If  everybody 
does  indeed  have  It,  as  Dr.  Huebner  beUeves. 

Scientists  debate  whether  an  ordinary  type 
of  vaccine  would  work  If  the  C  particle  Is  at 
the  root  of  all  cancers.  Dr.  Huebner,  for  ex- 
ample, says  that  If  people  are  born  with  a 
C  particle,  they  must  be  bom  with  some 
tolerance  to  It  and  would  merely  reject  the 
vaccine.  Instead,  he  would  like  to  start  a 
program  to  find  out  what  represses  the  C 
particle.  Then  an  injection  of  the  repressor 
could  be  used  to  control  cancer. 

"I  feel  we  should  do  a  moon-shot  kind  of 
effort  on  this  to  see  If  we're  right,"  he  says. 
"It  wouldn't  have  to  take  very  long." 

Whether  the  repressor  approach  or  the 
vaccine  technique  turns  out  to  be  the  "right" 
one  is  indeed  important.  But  what  matters 
even  more  is  that  some  cancers  and  f>erhat}e 
all  cancer  may  be  preventable  In  this  decade, 
by  one  means  or  another.  Says  Dr.  Rauscher, 
who  is  In  charge  of  the  government's  all-out 
cancer  virus  effort,  "That's  what  this  pro- 
gram Is  all  about." 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
distressing  to  note  that  the  administra- 
tion's priorities  give  insuflQcient  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  Last  year, 
for  example,  the  budget  request  for  the 
Administration  on  Aging  was  down  about 
$3  million  from  the  fiscal  1969  level.  And 
the'  fiscal  1971  budget  request  is  still 
about  $2  million  below  the  1969  level  for 
the  same  programs.  So  we  are  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  infiation  and  indeed,  aire 
falling  behind  on  these  important  pro- 
grams, y^ 

One  important  feature  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  the  support  of  volun- 
teer programs  providing  assistance  and 
just  plain  companionship  to  the  elderly. 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  series  of  articles  by 
Jack  Miller  telling  what  it  is  like  to  be 
old  in  Minneapolis.  These  articles  show 
how  infiation,  which  hurts  everyone,  is  a 
particularly  cruel  problem  for  the  elderly 
on  fixed  incomes.  They  also  emphasize 
that  one  of  the  leading  problems  for  the 
elderly  is  loneliness.  This  underscores 
the  need  for  generous  support  of  pro- 
grams to  meet  this  need. 

As  dramatized  in  these  articles,  hous- 
ing and  medical  care  are  also  prominent 
concerns  of  the  elderly.  The  administra- 
tion's tight  money  policy  has  been  dry- 
ing up  housing  programs,  which  are  so 
badly  needed  for  the  elderly.  And  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  medical  care,  much  of  which 
is  not  covered  by  medicare,  are  proving 
too  much  for  those  on  fixed  incomes.  The 
administration's  decision  to  increase 
medicare  premiums  can  only  make  mat- 
ters worse  if  it  is  not  stopped  by  the 
Congress,  as  I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  articles  on  "The 
Elderly"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I.  Tht  Eu>exi.t:   iNrLATioN  Adds  to  Thedi 

Woes — At  79,   Hex   Companion   Is  Peak — 

Like  Many  or  the  Aged,  Citt  Woman  Is 

Poor  and  Lonelt 

(By  Jack  Miller) 

In  the  dark,  musty  hallway  of  an  old  brick 
apartment  house  in  south  Minneapolis,  the 
door  of  Apt.  4  opened  Just  wide  enough  for 
Mrs.  S  to  f>eek  out. 

She  was  expecting  a  visitor,  but  she  still 
was  cautious. 

"You  daresn't  open  the  door  to  just  any- 
one, you  know,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 

Mrs.  S,  a  79-year-old  great-grandmother 
with  white  hair  who  smiles  a  lot,  lives  alone 
and  in  fear. 

She  told  how  an  elderly  woman  friend  re- 
cently got  knocked  down,  beaten  and  robbed 
nearby.  Young  toughs,  in  the  area,  she  said, 
"are  always  after  the  old  people,  you  know. 
I  guess  it's  because  we're  so  helpless." 

In  the  days  when  she  had  a  family  and 
friends  and  lived  in  northeast  Minneapolis, 
Mrs.  S  used  to  be  an  avid  card  player.  Now 
she  plays  solitaire. 

And  she  sits,  sewing,  for  hours  In  front  of 
an  old  console  TV  with  a  snowy  picture. 
"I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  that  TV," 
she  remarked. 

As  supposedly  simple  a  task  as  Uklng  out 
the  trash  and  going  to  the  laundry  room  is 
an  ordeal  for  Mrs.  S.  The  reason:  She  must 
navigate  two  flights  of  outside  cellar  steps 
coAted  with  ice. 
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And  even  small  trips  are  %  major  under- 
taking because,  though  her  health  Is  good, 
she  lives  In  dread  of  a  fall. 

In  the  summer,  she  Is  able  to  take  her 
little  car  a  few  blocks  to  the  supermarket. 
Now.  with  the  snow  and  Ice.  she  doesn't  dare. 
She  must  wait  for  help  from  some  relative 
or  friend    Sometimes  she  waits  a  long  time. 

During  the  bus  strike,  she  fell  and  cracked 
her  wrist  She  waited  weeks  before  going  to 
the  doctor  because  his  office  Is  In  her  old 
neighborhood   In  northeast  Minneapolis 

Like  many  of  the  elderly,  she  lives  on  an 
Income  so  low  that  the  30  cents  for  bus  fare 
Is  a  major  expenditure  She  gets  tUl  a 
month  from  Social  Security.  The  housing  au- 
thority supplements  this  with  »32  a  month 
m  rent  aid  (she  pays  another  $43)  and  she 
gets  $18  a  month  In  food  stamps  worth  $24. 

Yet  she  doesn't  complain.  "I  manage  to 
get  enough  to  eat. "  she  said  with  a  smile,  as 
the  delicious  smell  of  homemade  pea  soup 
wafted  from  the  stove. 

What  she  does  miss  Is  the  companionship 
of  people — someone  to  play  cards,  someone 
to  talk. 

She'd  love  to  get  Into  one  of  the  high-rise 
buildings  for  the  elderly.  But  she  said  with 
resignation.  "I've  had  my  name  on  the  list 
It'll  be  six  years  next  September  " 

A  recent  report  by  a  committee  of  the 
Hennepin  County  Health  and  Welfare  Coun- 
cil concluded  that  lack  of  adequate  housing 
Is  the  No.  1  problem  of  this  area's  elderly 
even  for  those  who  have  the  money. 

Despite  the  2.800  units  of  elderly  housing 
built  In  the  last  10  years,  there  are  still 
3.000  Individuals  or  couples  on  the  waiting 
lists  for  elderly  housing. 

But  if  an  older  person  has  an  income  of 
more  than  $2,400  ($3,200  for  a  couple),  he 
isn't  eligible. 

"It's  a  sad  commentary."  said  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  report,  "when  persons 
whose  Incomes  put  them  Just  beyond  eligi- 
bility for  public  housing  request  that  their 
comp.my  pensions  be  lowered  so  that  they 
may  become  eligible.  . 

In  general,  the  report  says,  housing 
-  choices  tailored  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
Individual  older  persons  do  not  exist"  In 
th?  county. 

From  findings  of  the  council  conunlttee. 
of  the  Minneapolis  Age  and  Opportunity  Cen- 
ter and  various  public  bodies.  It  Is  clear  that 
in  addition  to  problems  of  Income  and  hous- 
ing. If  you're  elderly  and  living  In  the  Min- 
neapolis area,  the  chances  are  that: 

You  have  serious  transportation  problems. 
You  find  bus  service  Inadequate.  Taxlcabs. 
when  you  fan  get  them,  strain  your  budget. 

You  have  difficulty  getting  adequate  health 
care.  In  spite  of  medicare  and  Medicaid,  be- 
cause of  the  fragmented  medical-care  sys- 
tem. And  you  may  well  be  strained  with  med- 
ical  bills   not   paid   for   under   medicare. 

If  you  are  HI.  you  don't  have  the  option 
of  being  cared  for  at  home,  and  you  face 
the  prospect  of  a  hospital  and  nursing  home. 

You  live  In  dread  of  having  to  go  Into 
a  nursing  home,  where,  critics  have  charged, 
the  care  Is  sometimes  substandard  and  where 
youll  probably  have  to  receive  welfare  aid. 

You  may  not  be  getting  good,  nutritious 
meals. 

You  are  cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of 
community  life,  from  friends,  from  employ- 
ment and  from  previous  associations. 

You  sometimes  feel,  as  Minneapolis  senlor- 
cltlzen  leader  Daphne  Krause  has  put  It.  that 
society  has  given  you  "a  dying  role  Instead 
of  a  living  one." 

n.  Thk  Eij>kki.t:  Intlation  Aooa  to  Thxui 
Woes — Man  CoNcciiLs  Ace  To  Wouk  At 
72 — Mkoical  Costs  TaaNUH  Ck>u«N  Ykabs 

(By  Jack  Miller) 

When  be  reached  retirement  age.  Bill  K 
didn't  quit. 

"I  don't  believe  in  retirement."  be  said 
emphasizing  the  point   with   bis  pipe.   "As 


soon  as  thb  average  person  retires,  be  stops 
abruptly — he  has  nothing  to  live  for." 

So  at  72.  Bill  keeps  on  working.  For  years 
a  newspaperman  for  two  of  the  biggest 
chains  In  the  country.  Hearst  and  Oannett. 
he's  now  employed  as  a  buyer  In  Downtown 
Minneapolis. 

But  to  keep  his  Job.  he  has  to  conceal  his 
age.  (  "If  they  knew  I'm  over  65,  I'd  be  out 
on  my  ear.") 

And  though  he  works  a  full  40-hour  week, 
he  brings  home  only  $112  every  two  weeks. 

For  Bin  and  his  wife,  the  older  years  have 
been  more  grim  than  golden. 

Their  apartment  Is  on  the  third  story  of 
a  roach-ridden  old  building  where  the  po- 
lice are  always  having  to  come  to  quiet  the 
drunks. 

Mrs.  K.  who  is  recovering  from  major 
cancer  surgery,  can  barely  make  It  up  and 
down  the  stairs. 

The  rent  Is  $89  a  month,  "which  Is  really 
more  than  we  can  afford  to  pay."  says  Mrs. 
K.  "and  I  hear  they're  going  to  raise  It.  I 
don't  know  what  we'll  do  then.  We  don't 
have  the  money  to  move." 

Nor  are  they  eligible  for  public  housing. 
With  the  $102  monthly  Social  Security 
check  of  Mrs.  K.  67.  their  annual  Income  Is 
about  $4.256— well  above  the  $3,300  limit 
for  public  housing. 

What  has  broken  their  budget  Is  the  medi- 
cal expenses  of  Mrs.  K  that  weren't  covered 
by  medicare:  drug,  cobalt  and  deep  x-ray 
treatments  and  lots  of  taxi  fare. 

To  cover  the  costs,  she  and  her  husband 
had  to  take  out  a  $1,000  loan. 

BUI  walks  about  a  mile  to  and  from  work 
to  save  the  bus  fare.  He  tells  you  proudly 
that  he  can  work  full  time  becauae  bis 
health  is  good. 

(His  wife  confided,  however.  "He  gets 
awfully  tired,  you  know.  He  shouldn't  have 
to  work  so  much.") 

As  he  talked.  BUI  was  interrupted  by  a 
hacking  cough.  "Had  a  little  bronchitis. " 
he  says,  ""and  It  costs  me  three  days  pay." 

BUI  Is  proud  that  he's  been  able  to  keep 
up  membership  In  the  Moose  and  Eagles 
clubs. 

"We  might  have  to  drop  that,  though." 
his  wife  said  "We  Just  dont  have  the 
money" 

"Oti.  I  don't  know  .         "  BUI  protested. 

Despite  her  weak  condition.  Mrs.  ^,  who 
worked  for  years  as  a  quUter — a  dealgner 
and  embroiderer  of  quilts  and  furniture  up- 
holstery— manages  to  make  a  few  goods  she 
offers  for  sale  at  a  senior  citizens  center. 

Her  Intricate,  multicolored  work,  all  of 
her  own  design,  adorns  the  otherwise  meager 
apartment. 

She  hopea  eventually  to  be  able  to  return 
to  work  for  an  upholstery  company,  but  In 
the  meantime  she  continues  to  knit  and  sew 
and  embroider — mainly  quilts. 

The  work  doesn't  sell  for  much. 

She  held  up  a  satin-backed  knitted  baby 
quUt.  "I'll  try  to  get  $10  for  this  but  It'll 
probably  go  for  five.  That  hardly  pays  for 
the  yarn."  she  said. 

Not  to  mention  a  week's  work. 

The  Ks  are  proud  people.  They're  old  and 
poor  and  In  trouble.  But  they're  not  quitters 

Mrs.  K  works  out  every  day  on  an  exercise 
bicycle  In  the  living  room  In  the  hope  that 
"maybe  some  day  111  be  able  to  walk  well 
again." 

ni.  The  Eldeblt:  Ikflation  Adds  to  Thcib 

Woes — 72.  Pooa.  Alone  in  SusuaaiA 

(By  Jack  Miller) 

Mrs.  R  Is  an  articulate  grandmother  of  72 
who  loves  good  music  and  good  conversation, 
who  enjoys  entertaining,  who  likes  to  be  a 
part  of  the  action. 

She  lives  In  a  friendly,  prosperous  Min- 
neapolis suburb. 

But  amid  affluence.  Mrs.  R.  la  locked  In  an 
old  age  of  Isolation  and  poverty. 


Confined  to  a  Uny.  drafty  home,  she  has 
sustained  herself  for  days  at  a  time  on  bread 
and  butter.  She  aald  she  had  no  way  to  get 
groceries. 

Until  someone  gave  her  a  stove  recently, 
she  cooked  on  a  cracked,  single-burner  hot 
plate. 

Even  now,  she  keeps  bread  and  cereal  on 
hand  for  times  when  she  can't  get— or  can't 
afford — any  other  food. 

Though  she  once  was  proud  of  her  cooking 
(Swedish  meatballs  was  a  specialty),  with 
her  husband  and  family  gone  she  now  has 
no  Incentive  to  make  full  meals. 

"You  tend  to  eat  whatever's  handy. "  ahe 
says.  "I  don't  think  I  could  make  a  decent 
meal  now  if  I  had  to." 

Her  only  regular  contact  with  anyone 
comes  every  couple  of  weeks  or  months  when 
her  son  or  daughter-in-law.  who  live  In  the 
community,  bring  groceries.  Sometimes  they 
take  her  to  their  home  for  a  brief  visit. 

But  she  hates  to  Impose  on  her  family, 
explaining:  "They  have  problems  of  their 
own." 

Though  she  has  lived  In  her  home  for  five 
years  ( four  years  since  her  husband  died ) , 
she  has  never  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  neighbors. 

"They're  mainly  younger  people, "  she  says, 
"and  they  have  their  own  groups.  There 
aren't  many  poor  people  around  here." 

She  yearns  for  contact  with  people,  perhaps 
a  senior  citizens  group,  but  she  admits,  fi- 
nally, that  she's  ashamed  of  her  clothes. 

As  for  entertaining.  "You  can't  have  any- 
body In  here.  Look  at  the  way  it  looks." 

The  living  room  has  only  two  worn  old 
chairs.  On  of  them  has  some  green  plastic 
taped  over  the  arms.  The  floor  is  bare. 

But  the  place  Is  kept  Impeccably  clean.  And 
for  Mrs.  R.  who  has  a  broken  hip  that  has 
never  healed  properly,  cleaning  is  a  great 
effort.  "I  was  down  scrubbing  the  floor  the 
other  day.  and  you  should  have  seen  me  try- 
ing to  get  up:  I  must  have  really  looked 
silly." 

Iblrs.  R's  home  Is  more  than  she  can  main- 
tain— or  wants  to. 

The  welfare  department  pays  her  $80  a 
month  for  rent,  but  she  has  to  pay  an  aver- 
ag  of  $33  a  month  In  utility  bills  out  of  a 
total  monthly  Income  of  $94  (Including  So- 
cial Security  and  Old  Age  Assistance). 

When  her  septic  tank  backed  up  recently, 
filing  the  house  with  the  stench  of  sewage, 
the  welfare  people  allowed  her  $25  to  get 
It  fixed.  She  had  to  spend  the  money  for  ne- 
cessities, though,  before  she  could  pay  the 
bin 

While  the  house  Is  warm  for  a  visitor.  Mrs. 
R.  Is  wearing  high  wool  socks  and  a  heavy 
sweater.  She  confesses  that  she  often  turns 
the  heat  down  to  save  money. 

She'd  like  to  move  back  to  the  city,  where 
she  spent  most  of  her  life,  and  live  In  one  of 
the  high-rise  buildings  for  the  elderly.  But 
like  thousands  of  other  older  people  In  the 
suburbs,  she  would  bave  to  establish  a  year's 
residency  to  qualify  to  have  her  name  put 
on  a  long  waiting  list. 

Music  has  been  a  life-long  Interest,  and 
she  wishes  she  could  afford  a  phonograph 
and  a  few  favorite  records  like  Mantovani 
and  Rubensteln.  Instead,  she  listens  to  an  old 
radio. 

Though  her  formal  education  "ended  after 
high  school  ("I  feU  in  love  at  18"),  she  has 
always  been  a  reader.  Now.  she  cant  afford 
books  or  miagazlnes. 

She  barely  has  enough  for  food.  While 
prices  have  risen  rapidly,  her  Income  has 
stayed  the  same. 

"I  eat  a  lot  of  starchy  things."  she  says, 
"because  they're  cheaper." 

Nor  can  she  afford  to  belong  to  a  church 
or  to  any  group.  There  Is  no  nearby  bus  trans- 
portation, and  taxlcabs  are  too  expensive  for 
her. 

The  worst  thing  for  her,  however.  Is  the 
loneliness. 
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"When  you're  alone  like  this,  you  spend  a 
lot  of  time  thinking  about  your  past,  about 
all  the  things  you've  done  wrong  and  about 
how  things  could  have  been."  she  confided, 
near  tears.  "I  know  It  Isn't  good  to  do  this, 
but  you  can't  help  It  .  .  . 

"I  want  to  be  alert.  I  want  to  keep  up  on 
things.  I  want  to  learn." 

She  paused,  then  added: 

"I  want  to  wear  out,  I  don't  want  to  rust 
out." 

rv.  T*HE  Elderly:  Inflation  Adds  to  Theix 

Woes — Cold  Apartment  in  Life's  Wintek 
(By  JackMUler) 

The  temperature  starts  dropping  about  5 
p.m.  In  the  Minneapolis  apartment  house 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N  live. 

After  Bupper.  the  cold  sets  in.  By  about  9 
o'clock,  the  Ns  bundle  themselves  In  bed 
beneath  a  pile  of  qullu  and  blankets. 

It  doesn't  start  warming  up  until  about  7 
In  the  morning. 

Mr.  N,  a  71 -year-old  former  logger,  has  an 
advanced  case  of  arthritis  that's  aggravated 
by  the  cold.  It  Is  a  painful  trip,  when.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  he  has  to  go  down  the 
hall  to  the  bathroom. 

Ttie  Ns  have  stuffed  newspapers  In  the 
cracks  In  the  floor  and  around  the  windows 
of  the  building's  brick  outer  wall.  But  when 
the  winter  wind  blows  from  certain  direc- 
tions, the  cold  comes  in  anyway. 

"This  used  to  be  a  nice  building,"  says 
Mr.  N,  who  has  Uved  In  the  area  for  years: 
"They  used  to  have  flowers  out  front.  And  a 
furnace  man  used  to  be  on  the  Job  till  the 
time.  Now.  they've  got  one  man  for  so  many 
buildings  .  . 

On  her  own  and  without  compensation. 
Mrs.  N  cleans  their  entire  second-floor  section 
of  the  building.  She  keeps  it  as  presentable  as 
the  dilapidation  of  the  place  permiu. 

They  keep  the  hallway  door  locked.  "If  we 
didn't."  explains  Mr.  N,  "the  drunks  would  be 
coming  In  here  all  the  Ume.  They're  always 
looking  for  a  warm  place  to  lie  down." 

But  keeping  the  hall  door  locked  Increases 
the  danger  In  case  of  fire — and  fire  Is  a  real 
danger. 

A  year  ago.  fire  destroyed  an  adjoining  unit 
in  the  building. 

"Everyone  got  out.  thank  God."  recalls 
Mr.  N.  "and  It  never  got  Into  our  part.  But 
It  could  have  been  here  Just  as  well.  You 
never  know  when  some  drunk  might  come  In 
downstairs  and  fall  asleep  with  a  cigarette." 

No  one  In  the  buUdmg  has  a  phone.  In 
case  of  fire,  someone  would  have  to  go  to  a 
firebox  across  the  street. 

With  little  money  or  mobility,  the  Ns  spend 
nearly  all  their  time  in  their  single  room.  The 
place  Is  perhaps  12  by  15  feet,  and  the  double 
bed  takes  up  about  a  fourth  of  the  space. 

Housing  may  be  the  single  largest  need 
of  the  elderly  In  Minneapolis. 

"I  think  It's  obvious  from  the  waiting  list 
for  elderly  housing  (about  3.000  individuals 
and  couples)  that  there's  a  tremendous 
need."  said  Charles  KruseU.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Minneapolis  Housing  and  Re- 
development Authority.  "We're  attempting  to 
meet  It  as  fast  as  federal  funds  become 
available." 

During  the  coming  year.  Krusell  predicted, 
about  630  new  units  will  become  available. 
Turnover  will  open  nearly  500  more. 

About  2.900  new  elderly  units  are  now  oc- 
cupied, and  Krusell  said  the  total  should 
swell  to  about  6.000  In  two  more  years. 

In  addition,  a  limited  number  of  existing 
apartments  are  available  to  low-Income  older 
people.  Occupants  pay  25  percent  of  their 
Income  In  rant,  and  the  housing  authority 
pays  the  rest  of  the  rent. 

But  eligibility  for  these  programs  Is  limited 
to  older  people  with  Incomes  not  more  than 
$2,400  for  a  single  person.  $3,200  for  a  couple. 

For  senior  citizens  with  slightly  bl^er 
incomes,  there  Isn't  much  housing  help. 


A  moderate-Income  bousing  program  for 
people  of  all  ages  has  provided  only  about 
450  units  In  Minneapolis.  For  these  ublts. 
Income  may  not  exceed  $3,240  for  a  single 
person,  $5,400  for  a  couple.  Rents  run  from 
about  $85  to  $120  a  month. 

In  the  Twin  Cities  suburbs,  there  Is  prac- 
tically no  low-income  public  housing  or 
moderate-income  housing  for  older  people, 
said  Joseph  F.  Gabler,  Minnesota  director  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Gabler  explained,  "The  reason  such  hous- 
ing has  not  developed  here  in  any  numbers 
is  that  construction  costs,  maintenance,  and 
taxes  are  so  high."  And  negligible  low-to- 
moderate  housing  has  been  built  In  the  sub- 
urbs, he  added,  "because  they  Just  haven't 
shown  any  Interest  In  It.  They  want  the 
$50,000  homes  for  the  tax  base." 

But  much  more  could  be  done,  Gabler  said. 
If  businessmen  and  private,  non-profit 
groups  such  as  churches  and  other  organi- 
zations would  provide  sponsorship  and  some 
of  the  needed  money.  Meanwhile.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  N  cope  with  housing  that  is  barely 
adequate. 

The  Ns'  income  Is  $161.20  a  month,  which 
Mr.  N  gets  from  the  Veterans  Administration 
(hU  arthritis  began  In  Prance  during  World 
War  I)  and  Social  Security. 

Rent  takes  $45.  Their  grocery  charge-ac- 
count usually  has  reached  $65  by  the  end 
of  the  month. 

"We  know  he  (the  grocer)  charges  too 
much."  says  Mr.  N.  but  he's  Just  two  blocks 
away.  We  can't  make  It  any  further.  And 
we  have  ace-hlgh  credit.  That's  worth  some- 
thing. We  pay  up  at  the  end  of  every  month." 

They  try  (often  unsuccessfully)  to  save 
up  a  few  dollars  for  taxlcab  fare  for  the 
periodic  trips  Mrs.  N  has  to  make  to  General 
Hospital  for  treatment  of  her  diabetes.  When 
there's  no  taxi  money.  Mrs.  N  walks  six  blocks 
to  the  bus  or  walks  the  whole  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  hospital. 

The  Ns  have  no  social  contacts  wltii  family 
or  friends. 

Mr.  N's  son  used  to  visit  once  In  a  while 
when  he  lived  in  Minneapolis,  but  he  has 
moved  west.  Mrs.  N's  five  children  by  a  previ- 
ous marriage  all  have  moved  away. 

'We'd  like  to  get  out  of  here."  said  Mr.  N. 
looking  at  a  hand-rolled  cigarette  he  was 
holding.  "Maybe  Into  one  of  the  high-rises." 

They  hope  to  go  soon  to  seek  help  at  a 
nearby  Citizens  Community  Center  (an  anti- 
poverty  project).  "If  It  ever  warms  up." 

"They're  going  to  tear  tbls  place  down,  you 
know,"  explains  Mr.  N,  "and  we  want  to  get 
out  before  we  get  thrown  out  In  the  snow." 

But  they  have  no  money  to  move.  And 
their  chance  of  getting  into  one  of  the  high- 
rises  Isn't  good — unless  the  couple  Is  actually 
forced  out  by  the  clearance  project,  which 
has  been  pending  for  years. 

V.  The  Eldesly:  Inflation  Adds  to  Theik 
Woes — Oldster  Has  Apartment  in  High- 
rise,  But  LrmjE  Money 

(By  Jack  Miller) 
By  one  of  the  most  Important  meastires 
of  a  pleasant  old  age — decent  housing — John 
Stenen  has  got  It  made:  He  lives  In  one  of 
Mlnneapolls's  new  high-rise  apartment 
buildings  for  the  elderly. 

But,  he  says.  "Just  having  a  bite  to  eat,  a 
warm  place  to  sleep  and  a  few  rags  to  wear — 
that  Isn't  enough  In  this  life.  You  have  to  be 
out  and  around  and  meet  people,  and  that 
costs  money." 

Like   many  older  people,   Stenen   lives   In 

poverty.  He  receives  $110  a  month.  $55  from 

Social  Security.  $55  from  Old  Age  Assistance. 

And  Stenen.  more  than  most  older  people. 

needs  to  get  around. 

He's  a  member  of  the  Minneapolis  Model 
City  policy-making  board  and  is  on  the 
board  of  the  Minneapolis  Age  and  Oppor- 
tunity Center.  Inc.  (MAO),  a  new  and  ag- 
gressive citywlde  senior  citizens  organization. 


Often,  he  doesn't  bave  money  for  btu 
fare  to  go  to  meetings. 

In  addition,  the  83-year-old  carpenter  and 
Jack-of-all-trades  lacks  the  travel  money  to 
do  much  groundwork  for  a  special  project 
he's  organizing:  an  older  pecqple's  work 
center. 

The  idea  is  to  gather  together  senior  citi- 
zens who  can  build,  repair  or  make  craft 
items  and  to  coordinate  the  assignment, 
production  and  sale  of  their  work. 

"A  lot  of  people  need  someone  to  do  a 
little  plastering,  little  painting,  a  litUe 
cement  work,  things  like  that,"  he  explains, 
"and  we'd  like  to  round  up  older  people  who 
can  do  this — to  give  them  some  work  and  a 
few  dollars  .  .  .  The  idea  is  (for  the  workers) 
to  come  together  with  other  people." 

The  work  would  be  directed  to  such  needy 
people  as  the  elderly,  welfare  mothers  and 
the  poor — but  also  to  anyone  who  needs  a 
small  Job  done  or  who  wants  to  buy  craft 
work. 

Stenen  already  does  some  of  this  kind  of 
work,  operating  out  of  his  crowded  efficiency 
apartment. 

He  repairs  everything  from  watches  to 
irons,  builds  furniture,  does  wood  carvings 
and  paintings.  He  makes  only  an  occasional 
dollar  or  two  for  the  repair  work  and  gives 
away  his  art  and  craft  work. 

His  apartment  bulges  with  the  tools  and 
materials:  a  power  saw  rig  be  built  himself, 
an  electric  sander,  paints  and  brushes  and 
a  typewriter. 

What  he  needs  is  a  workshop,  and  the 
high-rise  building  doesn't  have  one. 

But  Stenen  isnt  trying  to  organize  the 
work  project  for  his  own  benefit. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  around  long,"  he  says, 
without  self-pity.  "I  Just  want  to  bave  the 
thing  organized,  so  others  can  run  it." 

Stenen  works  so  hard  at  his  crafts,  his 
community  activities  and  his  project  be 
sometimes  "can't  find  time  to  eat."  But  with- 
out transi>ortatlon,  he's  having  a  hard  time 
launching   the    older   workers    center. 

MAO  is  helping.  Mrs.  Daphne  Krause.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  MAO.  said  the  independ- 
ent project  will  receive  aid  from  MAO's  pro- 
gram for  older  people  in  the  Model  City  area 
of  South  Minneapolis.  Funds  to  begin  those 
efforts  are  expected  In  the  spring. 

In  the  drive  to  improve  conditions  tor 
older  people  in  Mlzmeapolls,  MAO  is  playing 
a  leading  role. 

Organized  18  months  go,  the  group  already 
has  led  the  campaign  that  has  resulted  In  an 
Investigation,  and  crackdown,  on  allegedly 
substandard   nursing-home   conditions. 

In  the  Model  City  plan.  MAO  is  to  attempt 
a  wide  range  of  new  services.  Including  an 
experimental  "meals  on  wheels"  project  to 
provide  balanced  means  at  home  for  old^r 
people  who  now  aren't  getting  enough  good 
food.  The  effort  Is  to  serve  about  50  persons. 
If  successful.  MAO  hopes  it  can  be  expanded 
to  run  citjrwide. 

The  food  is  to  be  transported  by  mini- 
buses, which  MAO  also  plans  to  use  for  spe- 
cial transportation  needs  of  the  elderly — 
trips  to  the  grocery  store,  the  doctOT,  the 
hospital  and  to  group  meetings  and  activi- 
ties. 

In  addition,  MAO  plans  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  services  for  the  elderly.  Including 
friendly  visiting  (by  trained  volunteers), 
counseling  and  a  telephone  reassurance  sys- 
tem. 

The  phone  arrangement  will  provide  a 
chain  of  older  people  who  will  call  each 
other.  If  a  person  falls  to  answer,  the  caller 
win  dial  a  24-hour  emergency  number  and 
someone  will  go  find  out  what's  wrong. 

"We've  especially  got  to  reach  those  older 
people  who  are  in  Isolation,"  said  Mrs. 
Krause,  "the  seniors  who  haven t  been  found 
by  any  of  the  public  or  private  efforts  and 
who  are  facing  their  problems  alone." 

MAO  now  claims  the  active  Involvement 
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ol  about  aoo  older  people  In  Minneapolis  and 
hopes,  said  Mrs  Krause.  "to  conUnue  serv- 
ing as  a  catalyst  for  action  on  all  the  prob- 
lems ol  the  seniors." 

hUnneapolls.  with  one  of  the  largeet  over- 
65  percentages  of  any  urban  area  In  the  na- 
tion (about  14  percent,  or  more  than  60.000) . 
has  Just  begun  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
this  group,  according  to  those  who  work  with 
senior  citizens. 

A  new.  neighborhood-based  program  al- 
ready under  way  Is  operating  In  north  side 
Minneapolis  as  part  of  the  Pilot  City 
Regional  Center  effort 

With  a  federally  funded  budget  of  tlSO.OOO 
for  this  year,  the  program  operates  out  of 
a  store-front  and  U  run  In  cooperation  with 
the  Hennepin  County  Welfare  Department. 

The  program  helps  older  people  with  any 
problems  they  have — housing,  transportation, 
medical  care,  need  for  contact  with  others. 
But  much  of  Its  efforts  so  far  have  been 
fociiscd  on  transportaUon  (program  aides 
have  cars)  and  social  activities. 

Richard  Storla.  program  director,  admits 
that  perhaps  too  much  of  the  emphasis  so  far 
has  been  on  the  elderly  In  the  hlgh-rlsea 
(who  comprise  about  1.000  of  the  North 
Side's  6.000  elderly  residents)  and  not  enough 
on  old  people  living  In  homes  and  apart- 
ments. 

Also,  be  said,  there  Is  need  for  a  full-time 
day  center  to  supplement  the  project's  once- 
a-week  get-togethers. 

"ThU  Is  the  first  Ume  Hennepin  County 
Welfare  has  gone  outside  the  Downtown  of- 
fice." said  Storla.  who  had  worked  in  Wel- 
fare's Downtown  ofDce  for  years.  "The  differ- 
ence In  being  right  out  here  on  the  scene  la 
Impossible  to  describe. 

"Downtown,  you  have  to  tell  somebody. 
Tm  sorry,  our  policies  dont  cover  that.  Here, 
you  know  you  Just  better  find  an  answer." 

Health  care  Is  a  major  need  for  many  older 
people,  according  to  Dr.  Charles  McCreary,  a 
health  planner  for  the  Minneapolis  Health 
Department. 

"The  worst  problem."  said  Dr.  McCreary. 
"Is  when  older  people  need  medical  atten- 
tion, but  they  aren't  at  the  point  of  being 
an  'emergency.'  Some  of  these  people  have 
to  wait  until  they're  almost  dead  before  they 
can  get  help." 

Dr.  McCreary  said  a  number  of  hospitals 
In  Minneapolis  are  Improving  their  emer- 
gency services  and  abolishing  the  old  policy 
under  which  a  patient  had  to  have  a  doctor 
before  he  could  be  admitted  to  a  hospital. 
This  is  expected  to  take  some  of  the  load  off 
the  overburdened  facilities  at  Hennepin 
County  General  Hospital,  be  said. 

But  those  who  work  with  the  elderly  said 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  improving 
health  care.  Many  doctors  show  little  Interest 
in  treaUng  the  elderly,  officials  say.  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  patients  in  nursing 
homes.  And  officials  said  more  home  nursing 
care  Is  a  desperate  need. 


REDUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  FORCES 
IN  EUROPE— SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 292 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1969.  the  majority  leader  In- 
troduced Senmte  Resolution  292.  which  If 
passed  would  state  that  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  was  "that  a  substantial  reduction 
of  the  U.S.  forces  permanently  stationed 
In  Europe  can  be  made  without  adversely 
affecting  either  our  resolve  or  ability  to 
meet  our  commitment  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty."  I  have  previously  Indi- 
cated my  strong  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion by  becoming  a  ooeponsor.  but  I 
would  like  to  reemphaslze  and  explain 
my  support  at  this  time. 


While  it  Is  clear  that  we  should  retain 
a  strong  commitment  to  the  support  of 
NATO,  it  is  equally  important  that  we 
realize  that  our  resources  are  limited, 
and  that  reassessment  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  American  NATO  contribu- 
tions is  long  overdue.  We  need  to  con- 
tinually study  the  level  and  composition 
of  U.S.  forces  In  Ehirope.  and  make 
changes  when  and  where  appropriate, 
after  consultation  with  our  allies. 

When  NATO  was  formed,  it  was  man- 
ifest that  a  substantial  or  even  domi- 
nant role  for  the  United  States  was  es- 
sential, if  the  strength  of  the  alliance 
was  to  be  credible.  In  times  of  stress, 
during  the  Korean  war  and  again  during 
the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  we  gladly  In- 
creased American  troop  levels  to  help 
insure  the  security  of  the  free  world.  In 
the  years  since  then,  our  troop  levels 
have  remained  very  high,  even  when 
subsequent  reductions  and  redeploy- 
ments are  taken  into  account. 

In  recent  years,  circumstances  have 
changed  considerably — but  our  force 
levels  have  not  adequately  reflected 
those  changes. 

European  economies  have  boomed, 
while  we  have  been  beset  with  chronic 
and  serious  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
In  large  measure  because  of  military  ex- 
penditures abroad — but  we  continue  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
common  burden. 

We  have  vastly  increased  our  capacities 
to  move  military  forces  and  equipment 
by  air.  and  will  Increase  this  capacity 
still  further  when  all  the  C-5A  aircraft 
become  operational — yet,  we  have  made 
only  the  barest  beginnings  toward  re- 
deploying our  troops  to  domestic  bases, 
which  would  greatly  reduce  the  balance- 
of-payments  outflow  without  Impairing 
our  ability  to  meet  our  commitments  in 
time  of  need. 

The  likelihood  of  a  Soviet  conventional 
attack  on  Western  Europe  has  greatly 
decreased  in  the  eyes  of  most  experts — 
but  our  troop  strength  has  remained 
nearly  the  same  as  at  the  height  of  the 
cold  war. 

We  have  all  agreed  on  the  need  to  re- 
duce defense  spending  to  the  minimum 
level  consistent  with  our  security — yet 
we  have  ignored  savings  which  would 
accrue  from  righting  the  imbalance  in 
the  proportion  of  the  NATO  defense 
costs  we  bear. 

No  one  can  seriously  argue  that  all 
American  troops  in  Europe  should  be 
brought  home  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
for  that  would  cast  doubt  on  our  Inten- 
tions to  share  in  the  common  defense, 
and  create  an  Inequality  as  great  as  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  seek  to 
redress.  Yet.  the  facts  are  incontestlble: 
we  continue  to  pay  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  military  costs  of  the  alli- 
ance. The  Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies, a  highly  regarded  and  authoritative 
research  organization  based  in  London, 
has  recently  published  figures  which  in- 
dicate the  magnitude  of  the  difference 
between  the  share  of  the  defense  load  we 
carry.  *nd  that  undertaken  by  our  allies. 
According  to  their  research,  the  per 
capita  defense  expenditure  by  the  United 
States  In  1968  was  $396 — while  oar  ma- 


jor allies  spent  much  less:  West  Oer- 
many,  $101;  Britain.  $98:  and  Italy.  $37. 
Even  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  the  UJ3.  share  was  significantly 
larger:  We  sjjent  9.2  percent  of  ourONP 
In  1968  on  defenses;  while  the  percent- 
age for  West  Germany  was  4.5;  for  Brit- 
ain. 5.3;  and  for  Italy.  2.7. 

At  a  time  when  we  face  ever-Increasing 
demands  on  our  national  resources,  so 
much  of  which  are  needed  to  help  solve 
the  great  domestic  problems  of  our  time, 
we  must  seek  to  shift  a  fair  share  of  the 
defense  of  the  Atlantic  community  to 
those  wiio  share  equally  in  the  protection 
provided. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
refused  even  to  consider  a  reduction  or 
redeployment  until  at  least  the  end  of 
fiscal  1971,  a  year  and  one-half  from  now. 
Even  more  surprising,  an  ideal  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  problem  with  our 
allies  at  the  NATO  Ministers  meeting  In 
Brussels  In  December  was  Ignored,  and 
the  notice  of  the  intention  not  to  press 
for  a  change  was  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  before  that  meeting  began. 
In  mld-January.  the  Secretary  of  State 
reiterated  this  position,  and  said  that 
any  contemplated  reductions  after  mld- 
1971  would  be  "slight"  in  magnitude. 

We  all  know  that  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  redressing  the  balance 
would  be  complex,  and  would  take  some 
time  to  complete.  It  is  therefore  impera- 
tive that  no  additional  time  should  be 
lost  in  beginning  discussions  on  this 
topic.  Opponents  of  these  troop  reduc- 
tions often  state  that  they  are  a  good 
idea,  but  that  the  time  Is  not  ripe.  One 
can  suspect  that  the  time  will  never  be 
ripe  for  some  of  them.  To  show  good 
faith,  the  time  to  begin  to  work  on  this 
problem  is  now,  at  a  time  when  tensions 
have  been  reduced  and  improvements  In 
technology  and  weaponry  render  such 
heavy  troop  commitments  on  our  part 
obsolete. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  In  support 
of  this  important  resolution  and  by  doing 
so  to  encourage  the  administration  to 
reconsider  carefully  the  inflexible  posi- 
tion it  has  taken. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  URGINO  CONGRESS  TO 
OVERRIDE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF 
HJl.  13111— HEW  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina,  which  was  adopted  by  both 
houses,  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  HJl.  13111— the  HEW  appropria- 
tion. 

While,  unfortunately,  the  Senate  was 
not  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
issue.  I  would  have  voted  to  override  the 
veto,  and  I  agree  with  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  this  concurrent  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resdu- 
Uon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoKD,  as  follows: 
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Resolution  Aoopteo  bt  General  Assembly 

OF  South   Carolina 
A      concurrent      resolution      memorializing 
the    Congress    of    the    United    States    to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  13111. 
relating  to  an  appropriatlan   for  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  moneys  and  If  the 
veto  Is  not  overriden  to  do  all  within  Its 
power  to  make  sure  that  funds  for  educa- 
tion in  Impacted  areas  will  be  appropriated 
In  another  manner  and   'he  formula  for 
such  moneys  shall  not  be  changed 
Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  vetoed  H.R.  13111,  an  appropriation  for 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which  in- 
cluded   funds    for    education    In    Impacted 
areas:  and 

Whereas,  if  these  funds  are  not  appropri- 
ated In  the  amount  as  provided  in  this  bill,  It 
will  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  several  of  the  school  districts  will  be 
forced  to  close  their  schools  due  to  lack  of 
funds  before  the  end  of  the  present  school 
year,  or  at  the  very  least  substantial  local 
tax  increases  will  be  required.  Now,  therefore, 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
urged  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
13111.  which  appropriates  moneys  for  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  including  moneys  for 
education  in  Impacted  areas. 

In  the  event  the  President's  veto  is  not 
overridden.  It  is  urgently  requested  that  Con- 
gress do  all  within  its  power  to  make  sure 
that  these  funds  will  be  appropriated  In  an- 
other manner  and  in  no  less  amount  than 
that  which  has  already  been  allocated  this 
year  and  that  the  formula  for  moneys  to  be 
used  for  education  in  impacted  areas  shall 
not  be  changed. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  each 
Senator  and  Congressman  from  South 
Carolina. 


MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUN- 
CIL  ON   INDIAN   OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  re- 
cently met.  for  the  first  time  under  this 
administration,  on  January  26. 1970,  here 
in  Washington.  At  that  time,  the  six  Irt- 
dian  members  of  the  Council  made  a 
presentation  which  I  think  is  a  very 
important  document,  entitled  to  the  full 
attention  of  the  Government  and  the 
Congress. 

The  National  Council  on  Indian  Op- 
portunity was  originally  established  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and.  for- 
tunately, has  been  continued  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  by  action  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  function  of  the  Council  is  to 
focus  Government-wide  attention — and 
secure  action — on  the  urgent  needs  and 
problems  of  American  Indians. 

The  proclamation  established  a  Coun- 
cil which  is  chaired  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  its  membership 
Includes  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce,  Labor,  Interior,  Ag- 
riculture, Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, as  well  as  six  Indian  members. 

The  Indian  members  of  the  Council  are 
Roger  Jourdain,  of  Minnesota;  Cato  W. 
Valandra,  of  South  Dakota;  Raymond 
Nakai.  of  Arizona;  Wendell  Chlno,  of 
New  Mexico;  Willie  Hensley,  of  Alaska; 
and  my  wife,  Mrs.  LaDonna  Harris,  a 
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member  of  the  Comanche  Tribe,  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Prior  to  the  January  26,  1970,  meeting 
of  the  full  Council,  the  "Indian  members 
of  the  Council  met  separately  for  2  days 
to  hear  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions from  various  Indian  tribes  and  in- 
dividuals. Thereafter,  the  Indian  mem- 
bers met  and  drew  up  a  statement  of 
recommendations  which  Mrs.  Harris 
then  presented  to  the  full  Coimcil. 

This  statement  is  an  effort  to  carry 
out  the  basic  mandate  of  the  council; 
that  is.  to  incorporate  into  the  programs 
and  plans  of  the  Federal  Grovemment 
the  views  of  American  Indians 
themselves. 

I  believe  this  statement  is  one  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

If  these  recommendations  are  followed 
by  the  administration  and  the  Congress, 
we  would,  at  long  last,  begin  making  real 
progress  toward  what  I,  personally,  feel 
must  be  the  twin  goals  of  a  new  and  en- 
lightened Federal  policy  in  regard  to 
American  Indians:  compensatory  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  American  In- 
dian ;  and  self-determination  for  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

The  time  is  late.  As  the  statement 
points  out  so  forcefully: 

The  Indian  problem  has  been  studied  and 
restudled,  stated  and  restated.  There  is  little 
need  for  more  study  In  1970.  The  Indian 
people  are  entitled  to  some  action,  some  pro- 
gram, and  some  results.  To  that  end  we  are 
setting  forth  a  series  of  specific  goals.  These 
goals  can  and  must  be  met.  Such  positive 
Federal  action  wlU  create  Indian  confidence 
In  the  sincerity  and  oapabillty  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  hope  that  a  wider  knowledge 
and  circulation  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  statement  may  help 
them  more  rapidly  to  become  reality,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  the  Indian  Members  of  the 

National  Council  on  Indian  Oppobtdnitt 

TO  THE  Chairman  and  Federal  IiteMBERS 

In  1970.  when  men  have  landed  on  the 
moon,  many  American  Indians  still  do  not 
have  adequate  roads  to  the  nearest  market. 

In  1970.  when  almost  every  American  baby 
can  look  forward  to  a  life  expectancy  of  70 
years,  the  Indian  infant  mortality  rate  is 
three  times  higher  than  the  national  average 
after  the  first  month  of  life. 

In  1970,  when  personal  Income  In  America 
is  at  an  unprecedented  level,  unemployment 
among  American  Indians  runs  as  high  as 
60%. 

These  are  reasons  why  the  National  CX>un- 
cll  on  Indian  Opportunity — the  first  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  where  Indian 
leaders  sit  as  equals  with  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  In  overseeing  Federal  In- 
dian programs  and  In  recommending  Federal 
Indian  policy — Is  of  the  most  vital  Impor- 
tance to  Indians  all  across  the  Nation.  Be- 
cause the  essential  requirement  of  any  In- 
dian policy  must  be  active  and  prior  Indian 
consultation  and  input  before  major  deci- 
sions are  taken  which  affect  Indian  Uvea,  In- 
dian membership  on  the  Council  Is  not  only 
of  symbolic  Importance,  but  Is  Insurance 
that  such  consultation  will  be  sought. 

We  wonder  U  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Cabinet  OfBoos  fully  appreciate  the  fact  of 


their  physical  presence  here  today — the 
meaning  that  It  has  for  Indian  people?  We 
realize  that  every  group  In  America  would 
like  to  have  you  arrayed  before  them,  com- 
manding your  attention. 

For  the  Indian  people  across  the  nation  to 
know  that  at  this  moment  the  Vice  President 
and  Cabinet  Officers  are  sitting  in  a  working 
session  with  Indian  leaders  Is  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  cynicism  and  despair  rife  among 
them. 

Thus,  the  Council  and  the  vlsabllity  of  Its 
Federal  members  is  of  great  symbolic  im- 
portance to  the  Indian  people.  However,  sym- 
bolism is  not  enough.  We  must  be  able  to 
report  that  we  have  come  away  from  this 
meeting  with  commitments  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  members  that  Indian  people  and 
their  problems  will  be  considered  even  out 
of  proportion  to  their  numbers  or  political 
Impact.  Otherwise  the  distrust,  the  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  which  has  dogged 
the  Federal  Government  and  has  defeated  its 
meager  attempts  to  help  the  Indian  i>eople. 
will  continue. 

The  National  Council  has  a  concern  with 
the  well  being  of  all  Indians  everywhere — 
whether  they  live  on  the  Reservations  or  off; 
In  cities  or  rural  areas;  on  Federal  Indian 
Reservations  or  on  those  established  by  par- 
ticular states. 

Indian  tribes  have  had  a  very  long  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever, m  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  long- 
standing latent  suspicion  and  fear  brought 
about  by  broken  promises,  humiliation,  and 
defeat  have  sharpened  Into  an  almost  psycho- 
logical dread  of  the  termination  of  Federal 
responsibility.  This  fear  permeates  every  ne- 
gotiation, every  meeting,  every  encounter 
with  Indian  tribes.  Whether  this  fear  can  be 
overcome  is  debatable,  but  Federal  agencies — 
especially  those  Departments  represented  on 
this  Council — must  understand  it  and  be 
aware  of  its  strangling  implications. 

The  long  Federal-Indian  relationship  was 
until  recent  years  almost  exclusively  between 
the  Tribes  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  provision  of  services  by  the  Bureau  In 
the  past  has  at  times  been  seriously  deficient 
and  its  attitude  paternalistic,  leading  to  a 
long  series  of  criticisms  of  the  BIA.  More  than 
150  years  of  dependency  on  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Is  not  easy  to  overcome.  A  paradox — 
fear  of  termination  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  realization  that  federal  services 
are  grossly  inadequate.  This  must  be  under- 
stood before  any  real  progress  can  be  made. 
This  also  makes  it  Imperative  that  other 
Departments  and  Agencies  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  take  a  more  active  role  in  Indian 
Affairs.  In  this  way  progress  can  be  made  In 
breaking  Indian  dependency  on  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Progress  can  be  made  in 
building  Indian  confidence  in  themselves 
and  In  their  ability  to  deal  with  a  wider 
range  of  society — hopefully — help  to  over- 
come the  termination  psychology. 

The  Indian  problem  has  been  studied  and 
re-studled,  stated  and  re-stated.  There  is  Uttle 
need  for  more  study.  In  1970,  the  Indian 
people  are  entitled  to  some  action,  some 
programs,  and  some  results.  To  that  end  we 
are  setting  forth  a  series  of  specific  gocUs. 
These  goals  can  and  must  be  met.  Such 
positive  federal  action  will  create  Indian 
confidence  In  the  sincerity  and  capability  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

RXCOMMENDATIONS 

Adminiatration 
fecial  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
In  order  to  insure  parity  of  opportunity  for 
Indians  in  all  Federal  i»ograms,  we  recom- 
mend that  a  position  In  the  Immediate  of- 
fice of  each  Departmental  Secretary  be  es- 
tablished— which  hopefully  can  be  filled  by 
an  Indian.  He  will  deal  with  policy  and 
planning  for  Indian  programs  at  the  oente^l. 
regional,  and  local  levels;  assure  Indian  input 
Into   legislative   proposals,  poUcy   formula- 
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Hon.  and  program  planning,  and  r«port  ac- 
compUshmenU  on  a  quarterly  basis  to  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 
Indian  Desks 
We  recommend  that  departments  estab- 
lish  Indian  desks  at  the  program  level. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
We  recommend,  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  have  lu  own  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the   Interior,  or  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  be  given  Assistant  Secretary 
status. 

Budget 

Because  no  one  person  knows  or  Is  In  a 
position  to  know  what  the  various  federal 
departments  are  planning  for  Indian  ex- 
penditures, we  have  advised  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Council  to  assign 
a  staff  member  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
Indian  component  In  the  budget  proposals 
of  the  several  departments  and  to  follow  the 
budget  planning  process  through  all  decision- 
making levels  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
up  to.  but  not  Including,  the  final  director's 
review. 

National  Council  Field  Offices 

To  Insure  that  the  coordlnatlve.  evaluative 
and  innovative  responsibilities  given  to  the 
National  Council  by  the  President  are  car- 
ried out:  to  maximize  delivery  of  programs 
at  the  lowest  local  level;  and  to  receive  recom- 
mendations regarding  policy  and  programs 
from  local  tribes.  Indian  organizations  and 
Individuals,  we  submit  that  Council  field 
offices  composed  of  a  Director,  Assistant  Dt- 
rect<w.  and  Administrative  AssUtant  are  es- 
sential and  must  be  established  In  each  of 
the  ten  Human  Resource  Regions 
Demonstration  Projects 

In  order  to  show  that  the  Government  is 
sincere  in  Its  commitments,  and  to  assure 
greater  opportunities  available  to  Indians, 
we  suggest  that  a  demonstration  project  rep- 
resenting all  services  available  to  Indians  in 
each  department,  be  established  In  order  that 
Indians  may  observe  them  and  utilize  them 
In  their  own  communities. 

BIA  In-Service  Training 

We  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  effect  as  qulcky  as  possible  compre- 
hensive in-servlce  training  programs  to  (1) 
expose  all  of  Its  employees  to  the  cultural 
heritages  and  the  value  systems  of  the  In- 
dian people  they  serve  and  (2)  to  Increase 
and  guarantee  the  upward  mobility  of  Its 
Indian  employees. 

Evaluation  of  BIA  Staffing 

We  recommend  that  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  BIA  be  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine areas  of  over -staffing  and  duplication — 
with  a  view  toward  elimination  of  "dead 
wood". 

Indian  Service  on   Federal   Committees 

We  recommend  that  there  be  equal  op- 
portunity for  Indians  to  serve  on  all  appro- 
priate Federal  boards,  councils,  commissions, 
etc.  (e.g..  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  etc.). 

Indian  Youth 
The  Indian  members  of  the  Council  recog- 
nize the  value  of  having  the  Input  of  young 
Indians  at  policy  making  levels  and  In  the 
operation  of  progranu.  We  recommend  that 
each  department  give  specific  attention  to 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  Intern  pro- 
gram for  young  Indians  at  the  loc»l,  regional 
and  national  levels. 

education 

It  Is  an  appalling  fact  that  between  50  and 
90'x  of  all  Indian  children  drop  out  of  school. 
In  some  areas  the  figure  Is  as  high  as  75%. 
This  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  national 
average  of  23</c.  The  suicide  rate  among  all 
youn^  Indians  Is  over  three  times  the  na- 
tional average.  BstUnates  place  it  at  five  to 


seven  times  the  national  average  for  board- 
ing school  studenu. 

A  full  generation  of  Indian  adults  have 
been  severely  damaged  by  an  unresponsive 
and  destructive  educational  system.  At  a 
time  when  economic  survival  In  society  re- 
quires increasing  comprehension  of  both  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  technical  skills.  Indians 
are  lost  at  the  lowest  level  of  achievement  of 
any  group  within  our  society.  We  must  not 
lose  this  generation  of  Indian  children  as 
well  There  Is  a  desperate  need  for  both  a 
massive  Infusion  of  funds  and  complete  re- 
structuring of  basic  educational  concepts. 
Therefore,  the  Indian  members  of  this  Coun- 
cil strongly  reconunend  the  following  major 
policy  Initiatives: 

1.  That  a  Comprehensive  Indian  Education 
Act  be  submitted  to  Congress  to  meet  the 
special  education  needs  of  Indians  In  both 
Federal  and  public  schools  In  an  effective 
and  coordinated  manner.  This  act  will  pull 
together  all  Indian  education  programs  In- 
cudlng  set-aside  programs.  Provision  would 
be  made  for  Indian  input,  contracting  au- 
thority with  tribes  and  communities,  sub- 
mission of  plans,  accountability  and  evalu- 
ation procedures  In  the  hope  of  correct  :ng 
the  glaring  inadequacies  and  misdirections 
that  exist  In  present  programs  such  as  the 
Johnson  O'Malley  Act  The  Indian  members 
of  this  Council  wish  to  express  our  stropg 
sopport  for  the  HEW  appropriation  bill.  In 
particular,  we  want  to  make  It  known  that  a 
number  of  public  schools  with  large  per- 
centages of  Indian  students  will  be  forced 
to  close  If  this  bill  Is  vetoed  and  the  Im- 
pacted aid  funds  are  thereby  imperiled. 

2.  That  the  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Office 
of  HEW  Investigate  discrimination  against 
Indians  in  schools  receiving  federal  funds. 

3.  That  a  permanent  Indian  education  sub- 
committee be  established  In  eikch  house  of 
the  Congress. 

4.  That  funding  for  Indian  education  be 
substantially  Increased.  Funds  at  present  are 
not  adequate  for  even  basic  rudimentary  re- 
quirements such  as  reasonable  teacher-stu- 
dent and  dormitory  counselor-student  ratios. 
It  Is  a  fact  today  that  the  average  student- 
counselor  ratio  In  BIA  boarding  schools  is 
one  to  60  during  the  day  and  one  to  150  at 
night.  Innovative  program  planning  and  Im- 
plementation cannot  be  successfully  carried 
out  without  the  support  of  basic  operational 
facilities  and  staff. 

5.  That  the  present  reorganization  of  the 
BIA  assign  to  the  assistant  commissioner  for 
education  the  responsibilities  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  federal  schools,  having  direct  line 
control  over  the  operation  of  the  schools.  In- 
cluding budgets,  personnel  systems  and  sup- 
porting services. 

6.  That  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  re- 
ceive sufficient  funding  so  that  an  expanded 
program  would  be  available  for  Indian  and 
Eskimo  children.  Including  those  at  schools 
operated  for  Indians  by  non-profit  Institu- 
tions, and  that  the  BIA  undertake  an  ex- 
panded bilingual  program  of  Its  own.  This 
program  can  and  should  Include  the  hiring 
of  a  greatly  Increased  number  of  Indian 
teacher  aides. 

7.  That  courses  In  Indian  languages,  his- 
tory and  culture  be  established  in  all  Indian 
schools  Including  those  slated  for  transfer 
to  state  control,  and  that  a  revision  of  text- 
books be  undertaken  to  make  them  relevant 
to  an  Indian  child's  experience  and  to  elim- 
inate derogatory  references  to  his  heritage. 

8.  That  phasing  out  of  BIA  boarding 
schools  become  a  policy  goal.  At  present  ap- 
proximately 40.000  Indian  children  attend 
BIA  boarding  schools:  9.000  of  these  children 
are  nine  years  of  age  or  under.  Additional 
students  are  housed  In  BIA  bordertown 
dormitories  while  they  attend  off-reservation 
public  schools.  These  children  are  often  sent 
several  hundred  miles  from  home  (In  case  of 
Alaskan  children,  thousands  of  miles)  due 
to  the  lack  of  facilities  In  their  area.  The 
schools  which  they  atund  are  often  emo- 


tionally disturbing  and  culturally  destruc- 
tive to  some  children  and  their  families  are 
educationally  deficient  as  well.  In  order  to 
eliminate  boarding  schools,  roads  must  be 
constructed  In  rural  areas:  without  sufficient 
road  appropriations  there  cannot  be  realistic 
access  to  schools  for  these  children  on  a  dally 
attendance  basis.  A  plan  must  be  developed 
for  the  construction  of  a  vast  network  of 
community  schools  and  the  present  alloca- 
tion of  money  for  construction  at  existing 
boarding  schools  must  be  reallocated  to  the 
construction  of  community  based  schools. 

9.  The  tribal  control  of  schools  with  the 
conUnuatlon  of  federal  funding  be  Imple- 
mented upon  the  request  of  Indian  com- 
munities. In  conjunction  with  this,  a  report 
should  be  submitted  by  the  BIA  on  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  the  establish- 
ment of  local  Indian  school  boards  and  the 
powers  which  have  been  granted  to  these 
boards.  The  time  has  come  for  an  end  to  the 
solely  advisory  role  that  has  been  played  by 
the  majority  of  these  boards.  The  OEO-BIA 
Joint  experiment  at  the  Rough  Rock  School 
on  the  Navajo  reservation  has  shown  that 
Indian  control  Is  both  a  feasible  and  desir- 
able means  of  operation.  Community  located 
and  controlled  schools  could  also  serve  as 
adult  education  centers  and  would  help  to 
acquaint  Indian  parents  with  the  Importance 
of  their  involvement  in  the  education  of  their 
children  in  a  setting  with  which  they  can 
Identify. 

10.  That  training  programs  In  Indian  cul- 
tures and  value  systems  be  provided  to  teach- 
ers, administrators  and  dormitory  counsel- 
ors— be  they  Anglo  or  Indian.  There  Is  no 
excuse  for  a  quiet,  shy  Indian  child  being 
labeled  and  treated  as  dumb  and  unrespon- 
sive by  an  uncomprehending  teacher. 

11.  That  the  need  for  a  far  greater  number 
of  Indian  teachers  must  be  recognized.  At 
present,  there  are  far  too  few  Indians  grad- 
uating from  college  to  meet  this  need.  In- 
creased availability  of  scholarships  to  Indian 
students  would  enable  a  greater  number  to 
attend  Institutions  of  higher  education.  We 
support  the  establishment  of  a  national 
scholarship  clearinghouse  for  Indian  students 
which  would  Include  the  contracting  of  the 
BIA  scholarship  program.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  highest  quality  teachers  we  recommend 
the  elimination  of  the  Civil  Service  Regula- 
tion that  protects  by  tenure  Incompetent  and 
prejudiced  teachers  from  dismissal. 

"12.  That  Federal  funds  be  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  tribal  community  colleges. 

13.  Recognizing  the  first  five  years  of  life 
as  being  of  great  Importance  In  proper  child 
development,  that  we  request  the  expansion 
of  Headstart  and  kindergarten  programs  for 
Indian  schools  rather  than  reduction.  We  also 
stress  the  necessity  for  a  continuous  process 
of  Indian  Input  Into  their  organization  and 
operation. 

14.  That  modem  educational  communica- 
tion techniques  be  utilized  to  enhance  the 
educational  opportunities  for  all  Indian 
people. 

Health 

It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that  despite  con- 
siderable Improvement  the  health  status  of 
the  American  Indian  Is  far  below  that  of  the 
general  population  of  the  United  States.  In- 
dian Infant  mortality  after  the  first  month 
of  life  is  three  times  the  national  average. 
This  means.  In  plain  language,  that  children 
are  dying  needlessly.  The  average  life  span 
of  Indians  Is  44  years,  one  third  short  of  the 
national  average  of  64  years:  In  Alaska  It  Is 
only  36  years.  In  light  of  the  dire  need  for 
all  health  facilities  and  health  needs.  It  Is 
criminal  to  Impose  a  personnel  and  budget 
freeze  on  Indian  health  programs.  Even  with- 
out a  freeze,  Indian  hospitals  are  woefully 
understaffed  and  under  supplied,  even  to  the 
extent  of  lacking  basic  equipment  and  medi- 
cine. We  deplore  the  budget  decisions  that 
have  caused  this  state  of  Inadequacy. 

There  are  a  number  of  q;>eclflc  actions  that 
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can  be  taken  now  to  Improve  Indian  health 
services : 

1.  An  Indian  health  aide  program  has  been 
established.  A  review  should  be  undertaken 
of  Its  recruitment,  training  and  assignment 
policies. 

2.  The  Division  of  Indian  Health  and  the 
regular  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  should 
establish  communication  for  ascertaining 
their  respective  areas  of  responsibility.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  the  plight  of  a  sick  Indi- 
vidual, who  also  happens  to  be  Indian,  to  be 
denied  access  to  health  faclllUes  due  to  Juris- 
dictional conflicts. 

3.  The  establishment  of  Indian  advisory 
boards  at  hospitals  should  be  continued  and 
expanded.  However,  to  be  meaningful,  these 
boards  must  be  given  actual  authority  In  the 
administrative  areas  of  patient  care 

4  The  establishment  of  a  program  to  bring 
Indian  health  services  into  communities 
rather  than  simply  at  the  central  office  lo- 
cation, eg.,  traveling  clinics. 

5.  Lastly,  the  Council  goes  on  record  In 
support  of  a  national  health  insurance  sys- 
tem. 

Welfare 

President  Nixon's  proposal  for  a  Family 
Assistance  Program  Is  a  major  step  toward 
restoring  dignity  to  the  Individuals  Involved. 
We  support  the  concept  of  this  program  and 
urge  Its  enactment  and  adequate  funding. 
We  also  request  Indian  Input  Into  Its  plan- 
ning and  delivery,  for  without  a  mutual  ex- 
change this  new.  innovating  program  will  not 
satisfy  the  unique  needs  of  the  Indian  people. 

We  specifically  recommend  today  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  That  an  Inunedlate  Investigation  be  un- 
dertaken of  the  system  whereby  many  wel- 
fare recipients  are  exploited  by  trading  post 
and  grocery  store  owners.  These  trading  post 
and  grocery  stores  are  the  mailing  addresses 
for  large  numbers  of  Indian  welfare  recipi- 
ents m  the  surrounding  areas.  By  Isolated 
location,  over-charging  and  credit,  the  cus- 
tom of  dependency,  the  traders  and  store 
owners  have  complete  control  over  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  welfare  checks: 

2.  That  training  programs  In  the  culture 
and  value  systems  of  the  Indian  populations 
be  required  for  social  workers  serving  Indian 
people: 

3.  That  Indian  tribes  be  given  the  option 
of  contracting  with  the  Federal  government 
for  the  administration  of  their  own  welfare 
programs. 

Urban 

A  National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
study  conducted  In  1968-60  has  found  that 
one-half  of  the  Indian  population  In  the 
United  States  Is  located  In  urban  areas.  Yet 
none  of  the  programs  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment are  aimed  with  any  meaningful  Im- 
pact on  the  special  problems  which  Indians 
In  these  urban  environments  face. 

A  majority  of  the  urban  Indians  have  ar- 
rived at  their  present  location  through  the 
Federal  government's  relocation  program. 
This  program  Is  seriously  deficient  In  funds 
and  In  professional  direction  for  economic, 
social  and  psychological  adjustment  to  an 
environment  that  Is  almost  totally  strange. 
Impersonal  and  alien.  Aside  from  budgetary 
consideration,  this  raises  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  relocation  Is  a  proper 
policy  or  goal.  In  the  study  group's  hearings, 
those  Indians  who  testified  expressed  deep 
hostility  for  the  program.  Its  administrators, 
and  Its  fallacious  Inducements.  After  serlotis 
analysis  based  on  the  hearings,  the  Indian 
Council  members  have  concluded  that  vi- 
able economic  development  on  or  near  pres- 
ent Indian  conununltles  Is  a  goal  much  pref- 
erable to  the  artificial  movement  of  Indi- 
viduals or  families. 

Immediate  action  must  be  taken  to  re- 
evaluate the  entire  Justification  of  this  relo- 
cation policy.  In  addition,  the  needed  serv- 
Icea  for  these  people  presently  situated  in 
these  urban  societies  must  be  created  and 


It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  the  follow- 
ing actions  be  taken: 

1.  The  Departments  of  Commerce,  HEW, 
HUD,  and  OEO  must  educate  themselves  to 
the  location  of  urban  Indian  concentrations 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  present 
services  directly  and  effectively  Into  these 
areas.  In  addition,  they  must  develop  new 
programs  and  Initiatives  to  answer  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  Indians  In  an  urban  environ- 
ment. 

2.  Reinforcement  of  existing  urban  Indian 
centers  and  active  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  centers  located  In  neighborhood 
Indian  areas  which  would  serve  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  community  centers  and  program- 
malic  referral  agencies. 

3.  Establishment  of  legal  aid  offices  In  In- 
dian ghetto  areas. 

Economic  development 

Indian  people  In  general  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  busi- 
ness acumen  and  have  not  participated  in 
the  benefits  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  present 
economic  plight  of  the  first  Americans  and 
has  been  an  embarrassment  to  principles 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded.  But 
In  recent  years,  because  of  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort Involving  government  agencies  and  of 
the  private  groups  industrial  development  on 
Indian  reservations  Is  starting  to  become  a 
reality.  This  development  is  greatly  desired 
by  most  tribes  to  Improve  the  economics  of 
the  communities  and  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
Individuals  of  those  communities. 

However,  where  large  Industries  have  lo- 
cated In  Indian  communities,  the  Inade- 
quacies of  the  reservations  to  accommodate 
the  sudden  concentration  of  employee  popu- 
lations have  created  serious  problems.  In 
most  of  these  new  Industrial  communities 
there  are  Inadequate  schools,  too  few  hours. 
Insufficient  hospital  and  medical  capability 
and  generally  inadequate  community  facili- 
ties for  the  population.  While  Indians  de- 
sire and  deserve  Job  opportunities  near  their 
homes,  most  of  the  Industry  thus  far  at- 
tracted to  reservations  have  chiefly  employed 
women.  This  leaves  the  male  head  of  the 
family  still  unemployed  and  disrupts  the 
family.  Attention  of  these  federal  agencies 
concerned  with  Industrial  development 
should  be  directed  to  this  problem  and  they 
should  maximize  employment  for  Indian 
men. 

Most  of  the  Industries  which  locate  in 
Indian  country  are  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
ernment because  they  are  to  provide  Jobs 
for  Indians.  The  government  should  make 
employment  of  a  high  percentage  of  Indians 
a  condition  of  the  Federal  subsidy  to  ensure 
Increased  Indian  employment.  High  on  the 
list  of  Impediments  to  industrialization  on 
Indian  reservations  Is  the  lack  of  hard  sur- 
faced roads.  Roads  will  have  to  be  developed 
to  handle  the  traffic  of  the  work  force  and 
to  provide  a  way  to  market  goods  produced 
and  to  procure  necessary  supplies. 

A  curious  ruling  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  Is  that  Indian  tribes  are  not  public 
bodies.  The  legislation  authorizing  federal 
assistance  In  construction  of  airports  limits 
that  assistance  to  public  bodies  thereby  ex- 
cluding Indian  tribes  who  wish  to  construct 
airpwrts. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  go  on  record  support- 
ing proposed  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  to  Industry  locating  on 
Indian  reservations.  An  exemption  of  Indus- 
try from  federal  taxation  for  a  period  of 
years  would  provide  much  needed  Induce- 
ment to  Industry  to  come  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions. With  regard  to  helping  Individual  In- 
dians Into  business  for  themselves,  programs 
providing  the  necessary  capital  through 
loans  at  low  Interest  rates  and  continuing 
technical  assistance  are  essential  to  success. 

Work  must  be  done  to  create  a  climate 
and  receptivity  among  Indian  Individuals  to 
go  into  business  and  there  must  be  a  sus- 


tained vehicle  to  accomplish  this  if  Indians 
are  to  overcome  their  lack  of  experience  In 
business  management.  To  complement  this 
effort  there  Is  a  need  for  developing  a  greater 
number  of  business  opportunities.  A  pro- 
gram of  sustained  management  and  techni- 
cal assistance  as  well  as  adequate  financing 
is  needed.  A  talent  search  Is  needed  to  locate 
and  Identify  the  potential  Indian  entrepre- 
neur. 

Therefore  we  recommend : 

1.  That  there  be  developed  a  program  of 
a  100  percent  secured  loan  program  for  five 
years  for  Indians. 

2.  That  there  be  attempts  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  with  Federal  pro- 
gram linkage  to  develop  training  to  familiar- 
ize bankers  with  special  and  unique  needs 
of  the  Indian  communities  and  to  involve 
selected  Indians  In  banking  training  pro- 
grams. 

3.  That  a  consumer  education  program  be 
developed  and  Implemented  for  all  Indians. 

4.  That  an  Indian  program  to  establish 
Indian  credit  unions  and  to  Implement 
credit  union  management  training  for  In- 
dians be  organized  and  funded. 

Legal 

Independent  Indian  Legal  Agency 

Government  lawyers  In  the  Interior  and 
Justice  Departments  handling  Indian  legal 
rights  are  caught  In  a  conflict  because  they 
also  represent  government  agencies  in  litiga- 
tion affecting  Indian  rights.  In  many  cases 
government  laviryers  have  failed  to  pursue 
untested  legal  claims  of  the  tribes  that  would 
yield  substantial  water  rights. 

Because  of  this  conflict,  we  recommend 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  Independent 
from  both  the  Interior  and  JusUce  Depart- 
ments to  represent  the  tribes  in  ail  legal 
services  required  In  connection  with  all  In- 
dian rights  to  lands,  water,  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

Jurisdiction 

At  the  present  time,  Indian  tribal  courts 
do  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  non-Indian 
offenders  on  their  reservations.  In  order  to 
adequately  control  and  develop  these  reser- 
vations such  Jurisdiction  must  be  extended 
to  them,  where  such  an  extension  Is  desired 
by  the  tribe.  Further  research  and  study  of 
this  problem  Is  needed.  A  further  report  sug- 
gesting how  this  study  might  be  conducted 
win  be  forthcoming  from  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity  to  the  Interior 
and  Justice  Departments. 

Alaska  Native  Land  Rights 

The  enactment  by  Congress,  In  Its  cur- 
rent session,  of  legislation  for  the  equitable 
settlement  of  the  land  rights  of  the  Natives 
of  Alaska — ^the  Eskimos,  Indians  and  Aleuts — 
Is  of  highest  priority.  JusUce  requires  that 
the  settlement  embrace  the  proposals  set 
forth  by  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives 
which  contemplates: 

1.  That  fee  simple  title  be  confirmed  In 
the  Alaska  Natives  to  a  fair  part  of  their 
ancestral  lands. 

2.  That  Just  compensation  for  the  lands 
t«iken  from  the  Natives  include  not  only 
cash  but  also  a  continuing  royalty  share  in 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  resources  of 
such  lands. 

We  urge  that  the  several  departments  of 
the  government,  and  In  particular  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  reassess  their  position 
and  give  their  full  support  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 
Agriculture 

Indian  members  of  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity  strongly  urge  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  reempha- 
slze  Its  efforts  to  make  economic  opportunity 
and  low-income  housing  loans  available  to 
Indians  in  rural  areas.  This  effort  can  be 
aided  a  great  deal  by  employing  Indians  as 
field  workers  in  areas  with  high  Indian  con- 
centration. 
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PHA  should  work  closely  with  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  nnd  a  way  to  »dJt>st  Us 
security  requiremenu  to  the  unique  Indian 
situation.  This  will  ensure  that  more  loans 
will  be  made  to  Indians  residing  on  trust 

*We  commend  the  Extension  Service  for 
providing  60  professional  extension  workers 
m  17  states  and  90  Indian  aides  on  reser- 
va"ons  and  In  Indian  communities  to  ex- 
plain and  demonstrate  nutrition  programs 
and  better  use  of  resources  to  attain  a  better 
quail- V  of  ijviui?  (Expanded  assistance  to  ur- 
ban Indians  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
future  I .  Plans  should  proceed  for  conducting 
seminars  and  short  courses  for  Indians  on 
household  management,  budgeting  and 
credit,  and  improved  ihethods  of  breeding, 
feeding,  and  marketing  of  livestock 

The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  assistance 
to  Alaskan  Native  cooperatives  and  Indian 
cooperatives  m  Oklahoma  seek  out  oppor- 
t unities  for  the  use  of  cooperatives  among 
Indian  farmers  and  provide  the  technical 
assistance  to  keep  the  cooperatives  afloat 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  can  provide 
an  important  service  for  Indians  because 
land  Is  their  most  valuable  remaining  re- 
source Wherever  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice can  cooperate  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  preserving  Indian  land  from  erosion 
and  flood  It  should  actively  oHer  to  do  so. 
Interior  Department  resources  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  do  not  appear  to  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  total  Indian  need. 

The  Agricultural  SUblllzatlon  and  Con- 
servation Ser^-lce  also  provides  an  Important 
service  In  encouraging  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices.  This  technical  a*slsUnce 
should  be  made  available  to  all  Indian  farm- 
ers The  federal  payments  for  wool  produced 
and  marketed  by  Indians  especially  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  is  a  beneficial  pro- 
gram and  efforts  should  be  made  to  assure 
that  all  Indians  eligible  for  these  pa>-ments 
are  made  aware  of  the  program. 

The  Donation  Feed  Procram  in  Agriculture 
had  r.o  authorltv  to  purchase  hay  for  starr- 
ing Papago  cattle  In  1968.  and  as  a  result  the 
tribal  herd  was  devastated.  If  the  weakened 
cattle  had  been  able  to  consume  Depart- 
mentallv  owned  feed  grain  they  would  have 
been  saved  The  Department  should  not  allow 
such  a  disaster  to  be  repea>,e<l 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  haa  sev- 
eral other  programs  which  can  assUt  Indian 
progress.  Without  g^lng  Into  detail,  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service,  the  Economic 
Research  Service,  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice. Ru'al  ElectrlflcaUon  Administration. 
Pbod  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the  Forest 
Semce  are  useful  to  Indiana,  but  special 
efforta  should  be  made  to  Improve  the  avail- 
ability of  services  to  Indians. 
Housing 
Housing  among  American  Indians  and 
Eskimos  U  deplorable  It  Is  worse  than  that 
found  in  Appalachla  or  any  slum.  That  this 
situation  should  exist  In  America  in  1970. 
when  many  Americans  are  becoming  two- 
home  owner  families,  is  a  cruel  paradox.  Im- 
mediate action  must  be  given  by  Federal 
departments  to  relieve  thU  blight 

Even  though  some  small  breakthrough  has 
been  made  in  Indian  housing,  the  need  re- 
maining Is  tremendous  There  needs  to  be 
a  review  of  financing  to  provide  Increased 
Indian  participation  in  all  housing  pro- 
grams During  the  past  year  a  trl-agency 
agreement  Involving  the  Departmento  of 
Interior.  HEW.  and  HUD  was  effected  to 
provide  for  coordination  of  expanded  hous- 
ing and  expanded  Indian  water  and  sanita- 
tion facilities  programs.  This  represents  an 
effort  to  seek  a  better  way  of  dealing  with 
difficult  problems  by  a  Joint  effort.  However, 
these  efforu  need  to  be  reviewed  to  increase 
production  and  empbaala  and  to  maintain 
action. 

We  recommend,  in  order  to  put  the  Indian 
bousing  problem  into  clearer  focu*.  that  re- 


gional conferences  be  held  with  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  Indian  represenuitlves  and  appropri- 
ate Federal  regional  administrators,  to  deter- 
mine what  can  practically  and  effectively  be 
done  with  support  of  tribes  nnd  Indian  or- 
eanlzatlons  These  conferences  should  touch 
on  the  following  needs:  greater  ffexlblllty  In 
determining  tvpes  of  housing  programs  ap- 
propriate to  a  sltuaUon:  a  review  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  status  of  housing  authori- 
ties in  cooperation  with  lending  agencies, 
an  analysis  of  the  default  rat*  and  the 
causes  for  It. 

We  also  point  out  that  a  solution  to  the 
Indian  housing  problem  will  help  to  solve 
corollary  problems— family  Instability,  health 
and  sanitation  problems,  poor  school  at- 
tendance or  even  dropouts.  Juvinlle  delin- 
quency, and  others. 

Dlue  Lake 


For  more  than  60  years  the  Taos  Pueblo 
Indans  have  been  seeking— by  peaceful 
and  legal  means— the  return  of  their  reli- 
gious sanctuary— Blue  Lake  Because  the 
problem  Is  unique  and  because  It  has  per- 
sisted over  so  many  decades,  we  feel  that 
the  Taos  struggle  merits  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Council. 

In  1965  the  Indl.in  Claims  Commission 
ruled  that  the  Blue  Lake  area  and  an  addi- 
tional 130.000  acres  were  seized  legally 

However,  the  Taos  Indians  are  .seeking 
the  return  of  only  the  area  containing  the 
ancient  shrine  and  holy  places  of  their  re- 
ligion. Once  again,  a  bill  introduced  In  Con- 
gress which  would  right  this  Injustice  has 
passed  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  and 
Is  pending  in  the  Senate.  We  recommend 
that  the  full  Council  support  this  legislation 
and  hope  that  Council  members,  individu- 
ally will  support  the  Taos  Pueblo  at  every 
opportunity. 

Just  as  Alcatraz  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the 
frustration  and  despair  long  felt  by  In- 
dian people,  let  the  positive  actions  of  this 
government  Injure  that  such  a  symbol  Is 
never  needed  again. 


protected  Europe  agalnat  the  Mongols  and 
the  Tartars  They  furnished  a  power  and  a 
government  behind  which  the  Eastern  Slavs 
could  live  in  peace  and  safety  with  a  freedom 
that  waa  unknown  In  Moscovlte  Russia.  They 
blessed  their  subjects  with  more  human  free- 
doms than  m  the  neighboring  countries.  They 
encouraged  education  and  toleration,  and 
they  played  their  part  In  the  general  develop- 
ment of  European  civilization. 

Today  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
some  one  million  persons  of  Lithuanian 
descent  living  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  we  are  proud.  These  American  Lith- 
uanians, like  other  American  citizens.  en- 
Joy  freedom  and  independence,  and  they 
share  the  American  dream  of  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom  for  all  peoples  on  earth. 
The  Lithuanian  people  know  what  it 
means  to  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. It  is  because  of  people  of  simi- 
lar ideals  and  goals,  who  love  nnd  cherish 
freedom  and  independence,  that  the 
United  States  is  free  today. 

The  history  of  their  native  country  is 
rich  in  the  spirit  and  drive  for  inde- 
pendence. They  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  their  backpround  and  heritage. 
The  United  States,  which  is  a  melting  pot 
of  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  wel- 
comes and  Is  thankful  for  the  contribu- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  Lithuani- 
ans. Many  of  them  dream  of  the  time 
when  their  mother  country  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  Baltic  nations 
once  again  can  achieve  true  freedom  and 
independence 

This  is  a  most  appropriate  time  to  re- 
affirm our  faith  in  the  Uthuanian  people, 
who  have  continually  worked  toward  our 
common  goal  of  self-determination  and 
human  dignity.  Let  us  extend  our  very 
best  wishes  to  all  Lithuanians  on  this  day 
of  celebration. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  other  Members  in 
observing  the  52d  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day.  On  February  16. 
1918,  the  Lithuanian  people  declared 
their  Lidependence  from  foreign  rule  and 
established  a  .separate  Lithuanian  state, 
thereby  achieving  a  goal  for  which  they 
had  been  striving  for  centuries.  After  two 
decades  of  independence,  however, 
Lithuania  again  fell  under  foreign  rule 
when  it  was  overrun  by  armed  forces 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  was 
declared  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  August  3,  1940.  This 
annexation  has  never  been  cfflcially  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  SUtes. 

Lithuama  has  been  known  to  history 
since  early  in  the  11th  century  when  it 
was  a  nation  divided  into  numerous 
principalities.  Foreign  threats  were  in- 
strumental in  bringing  these  principali- 
ties together  into  a  unified  state. 
Throughout  their  long  history  the  Lithu- 
anian people  esublished  themselves  as  a 
viable  and  constructive  force  in  Europe. 
During  their  period  of  freedom  they 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
esUblishment  of  education,  peace,  tolera- 
tion, and  humim  freedom.  This  great 
Lithuanian  spirit  was  documented  in  the 
following  words  by  Clarence  Manning  in 
the  History  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation : 

The  Lithuanians  had  estahllahed  a  power- 
ful and  Independent  sUte  In  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Agsa.  They  were  able  to  check  the 
German  drive  to  the  Bast  for  centuries.  They 


SENATOR  AIKEN— FATHER  OF  THE 
WATERSHED  ACT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  beautifully  prenared  bro- 
chure from  the  Agriculture  Department, 
entitled  "Lets  Grow!"  It  was  a  pictorial 
sampling  of  the  variety  of  benefits  re- 
sulting from  PMbltc  Law  566.  the  famous 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1954. 

There,  in  glorious  color,  are  the  visible 
proofs  of  what  this  program  means  to 
commimlt'es  in  every  Stete  of  the  Union. 
The  stabilizing  of  small  river  systems 
has  resulted  not  just  in  flood  and  erosion 
control,  but  also  cropland  restoration, 
economic  growth,  and  the  creation  of 
recreational  areas. 

And  all  of  this  recalls,  as  well,  that 
this  is  one  of  two  outstanding  contribu- 
tions In  water  conservation  and  water 
use  by  the  senior  Republican  Senator,  our 
beloved  George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont. 

These  pro«rrams  are  what  might  be 
termed  the  quiet  but  practical  kind.  They 
combine  competence  with  good,  hard 
common  sense,  both  hallmarks  of  their 
author. 

In  1954.  Senator  Aiken,  then  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee.  Introduced  and  successfully 
piloted  through  Congress  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 

A  good  Republican  program,  requiring 
local  initiative — Introduced  imder  a  Re- 
publican President,  In  a  Republican  Con- 
greu  by  a  Republican  Senator — ^It  Is  now 
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acclaimed  and  claimed  by  many,  regard- 
less of  party. 

The  sampling  In  the  Agriculture  bro- 
chure of  the  small  river  systems  restored 
under  the  Watershed  Act  provides  a  re- 
freshing slice  of  Americana:  The  Oll- 
verlan  River.  N.H.;  Mud  Creek.  Ky.: 
Brush  Creek.  W.  Va.;  Hatel  Creek.  Ga.: 
Cypress  Black  Bayou,  La.;  Middle  Pork 
Anderson.  Ind.;  Fall  River.  Kans.;  Shoal 
Creek,  111.;  Mountain  Run.  Va.;  Upper 
Nantlcoke,  Del.;  High  Pine  Creek,  Ala.; 
Buena  VlsU  Creek,  Calif.;  Four  Mile 
Creek,  Okla.;  Oak  Middle.  Nebr.;  Upper 
East  Forks.  Tex.;  Thompson  Creek, 
Tenn.;  Walanae  Nul,  HawaU;  Upper 
Rock  Creek.  Md.;  Dimcan  Creek,  S.C.; 
Flat  Creek.  Ark.;  Wolf  Run.  Ohio;  Twin 
Parks,  Wis.;  Booze  HUl  Lake,  Pelucla 
Creek,  Miss.;  Paulins  Kill,  N.J.;  Gene- 
ganstlet.  N.Y.;  Sutherlin  Creek,  Oreg.; 
and  In  my  own  State,  South  Branch  Cass 
River,  Mich. 

These  are  not  the  type  that  get  head- 
lines— they  do  not  Involve  the  harnessing 
of  some  enormous  river  that  drains  half 
a  continent.  They  do  not  require  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  And  they  are 
just  as  feasible  in  a  densely  populated 
area  as  In  completely  rural  countryside. 

Later.  Senator  Aiken  became  con- 
cerned that  lack  of  dependable  water 
supplies  was  hindering  a  potential  for 
growth  In  thousands  of  small  commu- 
nities in  America. 

Therefore,  in  1965.  he  introduced  S. 
1766.  proposing  a  grant  program  to 
stimulate  construction  of  water  and  stor- 
age facilities  in  rural  communities  of  up 
to  5.000  population. 

At  that  Ume,  there  were  but  32  Re- 
publicans In  the  Senate.  And  the  bill 
was  opposed  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. Nevertheless,  Senator  Aiken's  bill 
was  cosponsored  by  92  other  Senators, 
and  passed  the  Senate  by  unanimous 
vote.  Provision  of  aid  for  rural  sewage 
systems  was  added  in  the  House,  and  the 
final  version  of  the  bill  passed  by  voice 
vote  In  both  Houses,  becoming  Public 
Law  240.  the  Rural  Water  and  Sewage 
Systems  Act. 

President  Johnson  became  so  enthusi- 
astic about  the  program  that  thereafter, 
as  was  his  wont,  he  listed  It  as  one  of 
the  major  accomplishments  of  his  "Great 
Society." 

The  rural  water  systems  program 
could  be  considered  a  fitting  and  prac- 
tical complement  to  the  watershed  pro- 
gram of  1954.  And  both  are  examples  of 
the  keen  eye  for  realistic  approaches  to 
problem-solving  by  Vermont's  George 
Aiken. 

I  would  like  to  swld  one  more  comment. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  about  pre- 
serving the  small  town  rural  communi- 
ties, and  encouraging  the  dispersal  of 
population  to  diminish  the  enormous 
overcrowding  In  metropolitan  areas.  Cer- 
tainly, Senator  George  Adcen's  Ideas 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  prime 
examples  of  how  to  provide  the  proper 
physical  environment  for  such  an  effort. 


INTERVIEW  OP  SENATE  REPUBLI- 
CAN LEADER  HUGH  SCOTT 

Mr.  8CHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  contained  an  interesting  inter- 


view by  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr.,  with  the 
distinguished  Senate  Republican  Leader 
Hugh  Scott. 

Senator  Scott  has  shown  outstanding 
qualities  of  leadership  in  the  brief  time 
he  has  served  as  Republican  leader,  and 
has  been  a  great  asset  to  the  Republican 
Party.  This  article  should  be  of  Interest 
to  all  of  us.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  It  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scott's  Senate  Style — "The  President  and 
I  Meet  as  Former  Equai^s 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr.) 

Washington. — It  was  Inevitable  that  the 
successor  to  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  would 
be  looked  at  with  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  curiosity:  How  would  his  style 
as  Senate  minority  leader  compare  with  that 
of  the  colorful  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Now.  In  his  own  words.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott 
(R)  of  Pennsylvania  details  his  approach  to 
the  Job.  He  says  that  the  President  regards 
him  as  a  ■■phraEcmaker"  and  a  "strategist." 
Mr.  Nixon,  who  served  with  Senator  Scott 
In  both  House  and  Senate,  calls  Senator 
Scott  the  "old  political  master." 

As  the  new  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
begins.  Senator  Scott,  In  a  taped  Interview 
with  this  Monitor  reporter: 

Details  his  concept  of  "shared  leadership" 
and  says  he  will  soon  Institute  a  "system 
of  regional  whips"  within  his  leadership 
organization. 

Says  he  sees  no  upcoming  battle  over  the 
ABM  and  forecasts  a  Carswell  confirmation 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  interview  follows: 

You  have  opposed  the  President  on  a  few 
major  Issues.  What  would  you  say  your  re- 
lationship with  Mr.  Nixon  is  today? 

I  would  say  first  that  generally  It  is  really 
excellent.  The  President  has  shown  a  very 
lively  Interest  In  my  reelection  as  a  Senator, 
for  example.  He's  Indicated  this  by  doing  a 
number  of  things  privately  which  are  helpful 
to  me. 

Moreover,  to  show  his  appreciation  he's 
been  good  enough  to  call  me  when  we've 
mopped  up  some  victories. 

I  would  say,  too,  that  he  has  Insisted  that 
all  of  his  staff  give  me  the  maximum  sup- 
port In  my  leadership  responslblUtles.  And 
specifically,  wherever  we  have  a  bill  pend- 
ing, members  of  the  admlnlstraUon  agency 
Involved  will  be  In  my  outer  office,  available 
to  all  Senators. 

If  It's  a  budget  matter,  the  Budget  Bureau 
people  are  here.  II  It's  HEW.  the  HEW  peo- 
ple are  outside. 

So  the  President,  has  InsUted  that  we  be 
given  the  best  Immediate  technical  advice 
possible. 

Where  else  has  the  President  been  help- 
ful to  you? 

He  has  been  helpful  In  making  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  tactics.  Also.  I  think  that  the 
Republican  Senators  are  closer  together  to- 
day because  they  feel  the  President  Is  ex- 
hibiting confidence  In  the  Senate  RepubU- 
can  leadership. 

Then  again,  to  be  specific,  I've  had  a  num- 
ber of  meetings  with  the  President.  They 
occur  several  times  a  week  during  some 
weeks — and  at  least  once  every  week. 

Do  you  count  yourself  a  close  adviser  to 
the  President? 

I  would  think  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
I  am.  yes. 

How  would  you  compare  your  relation- 
ship with  the  President  to  that  of  your  pred- 
ecessor in  this  job — Senator  Dlrksen— with 
Mr.  Nixon? 

I  think  there  are  some  Inevitable  differ- 
ences to  l)e  noted.  First.  Senator  Dlrksen  had 
hlFown  style  of  operation.  He  got  along 
extremely  weU  with  Democratic  Presidents— 


and   with   this  Republican   President  there 
was  sort  of  uncle-nephew  relationship. 

The  President  and  I  meet  not  as  equals 
but  as  former  equals,  as  practitioners  of  the 
same  trade  over  ttoe  same  period  In  both 
houses  of  Congress.  I  was  his  personal  ad- 
viser In  the  '60  campaign  and  supported  him. 
as  you  know,  In  the  '68  campaign. 

He  has  a  phrase  for  me.  He  calls  me  "the 
old  poUtlcal  master"  because  he  thinks  I 
am  a  strategist.  He  also  thinks  I  am  a  phrase- 
maker.  He  gives  me  credit  there  beyond  my 
desserts.  But  he  does  make  the  point. 

How  do  you  feel  your  style  of  operation 
In  this  leadership  Job  differs  from  that  of 
Senator  Dlrksen? 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  Dlrksen  handled 
any  differences  with  the  President  with  a  very 
light  touch — and  that  where  I  felt  I  could 
not  fully  or  conscientiously  support  a  presi- 
dential wish.  I  met  It.  I  suppose,  on  a  great 
level  of  earnestness  and  concern. 

It's  not  a  reflection  on  Senator  Dlrksen. 
because  he  handled  his  Job  with  the  greatest 
skill. 

I  suppose  your  style  will  emerge  after  you 
have  been  In  the  leadership  Job  a  little 
longer? 

I  think  my  style  will  probably  emerge  In 
the  way  I  have  begun — with  my  concept  of 
shared  leadership. 

With  Senators  Taft,  Knowland,  and  Dlrk- 
sen, It  was  a  one-man  leadership.  And  It  was 
not  really  shared.  There  was  no  confiding. 
With  me  It  Is  shared. 

For  example,  following  the  Tuesday  policy 
luncheon  It  is  Sen.  Gordon  Allott.  chairman 
of  the  Policy  Committee,  who  goes  to  the 
Senate  press  gallery  to  do  the  Job  that  Sen- 
ator Dlrksen  used  to  do  with  the  press,  rather 
than  Senator  Scott. 

When  conferences  (Senate  Republican 
caucuses)  are  called.  It's  Sen.  Margaret  Smith 
who  Is  In  full  charge  and  who  handles  the 
press  afterward.  With  regard  to  the  whip 
coimt  and  the  floor  operations.  It  Is  often 
the  GOP  whip.  Senator  Griffin,  who  back- 
stops me  and  whose  job  includes  ascertain- 
ing what  absentees  we  have  and  how  our 
senators  are  going  to  vote. 

Senator  Griffin's  daily  advice  Is  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  me.  Now,  I  found  I  didn't 
offer  that  advice  to  Senator  Dlrksen  because 
he  felt  that  he  alone  had  to  be  the  sole  de- 
cisionmaker. And  that  was  hU  way  of  leader- 
ship. V 

I  feel  that  the  way  of  leadership  Is  to 
share  it  with  the  other  party  leaders  and 
with  the  rank  and  file.  And.  therefore.  I'm 
Instituting  a  system  of  regional  whips.  I 
won't  go  Into  any  details  now  except  to  say 
that  it  will  Involve  a  better  and  more  con- 
stant monitoring  of  the  floor,  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  debates. 

I  would  Judge  from  what  you  say  that 
even  If  you  become  majority  leader  you  will 
not  be  noticed  as  much  by  the  public  as  was 
Senator  Dlrksen? 

I  think  that  the  Job  Involves  a  visibility 
that  you  can't  avoid.  But  I  am  by  no  means 
the  thesplan  that  Dlrksen  was. 

You  have  been  In  your  new  leadership  posi- 
tion for  four  months  now.  Where  have  you 
found  your  biggest  challenge? 

The  most  difficult  task  has  been  to  deal 
with  the  reality  of  being  a  minority.  There 
are  43  Republicans  and  57  Democrats.  And 
one  of  our  RepubUcans  Is  out  ill.  Therefore 
it's  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Democrats 
would  expect  to  prevail  unless  we  are. 
through  leadership,  sufficiently  persuasive. 
Therefore  we  have  to  hold  as  large  a  percent- 
age of  our  forces  as  we  can  and  persuade 
some  Democrats. 

Specifically,  what  have  Iseen  yotir  accom- 
plishments? 

We  have  won  some  Important  rounds  that 
were  hard  to  win.  We  stistalned  a  $200  million 
appropriation  In  the  aid  bill.  We  took  out 
the  objectionable  Whltten  segregation 
amendments.  We  won  the  Philadelphia  plan. 
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And  in  my  Judgment  we  will  sustAln  the 
President's  veto  of  the  HEW-Labor  bill.  Out- 
numbered as  we  are.  I  think  the  new  leader- 
ship has  a  record  It  can  point  to  with  some 
modest  pride 

In  view  of  the  upcoming  elections,  do  you 
expect  to  see  more  of  a  challenge  from  the 
Democrats  In  Congress  in  this  session  and 
more  of  a  Democratic  movement  toward 
alternative  programs? 

I  think  so.  I  think  this  session  will  be 
shorter  and  harder  working  and  more  Infused 
with  political  fireworks  You  can  also  see  the 
smoke  rising  now  from  the  scattered  camp- 
fires  on  each  party  s  hills.  And  the  big  fight 
I  think  will  be  to  put  the  blame  for  inflation 
on  the  other  party 

In  this  area  the  Democratic  Party  has  al- 
ready opened  the  session  by  trying  to  have 
It  both  ways — by  asserting  that  It  has  actu- 
ally cut  the  President's  budget  and  then  by 
seeking  credit  for  having  done  more  In  the 
spending  field  for  more  people  than  anybody 
else  had  ever  conceived  of.  They  cant  have 
It  both  ways. 

What  else  do  you  see  coming  out  of  this 
session  In  the  way  of  legislation? 

A  whole  new  i>ackage  of  crime  bills:  The 
criminal  Justice  reform  bill  and  the  orga- 
nized-crime  bill  now  pending  In  the  Senate. 
Bills  on  pornography  and  obscenity.  A  re- 
form of  the  District  of  Columbia's  Judicial 
sjrstem.  And  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, the  quite  progressive  and  advanced 
drug-abuse  bill. 

In  addition.  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  will  act  on  the  family- 
assistance  bill  which  I  Introduced  la  the 
Senate  I  plan  to  introduce  an  environmen- 
tal-quality bill  to  establish  an  agency  to 
have  control  over  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  environment. 

I  would  expect  to  see  more  antipollution 
legislation  on  a  broader  base,  lasting  for  a 
longer  time  and  Involving  more  expendi- 
tures than  presently  existing. 

We  have  airports  and  airways  legislation 
coming  up.  We  have  consideration  of  various 
mass-transit  measures  We  have  not  finished 
acting  on  the  cigarette-advertising  bill.  And. 
of  course.  Senator  Mansfield  and  I  are  meet- 
ing with  other  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  to  disctiss  ways  and  meai>s  of  ex- 
pediting the  appropriations  process  In 
Congress. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW'S  LIN- 
COLN DAY  SPEECH  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  ORIPFTN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  February  12.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  made  an  Im- 
portant and  perceptive  speech  at 
Chicago. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Addbess  bt  the  Vicb  PBkSlDEirr 
We  are  met  to  commemorate  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States  The  man  whom  we  honor 
is  remembered  and  revered  as  no  other  Amer- 
ican has  been— Indeed,  as  few  statesmen  In 
the  history  of  the  world  have  been  He  be- 
came the  central  figure  in  the  most  tragic 
drama  of  our  national  life:  yet  he  came  to  be 
regarded  with  affection  by  the  best  of  those 
who  had  fought  against  him.  and  by  their 
posterity.  Because  of  what  he  was  able  to  do. 
we  are  able  to  celebrate  his  birthday  a»  one 
nation.  Tet  the  wisdom  of  his  political  acts 
has  been  fiercely  disputed,  and  the  JusUce 
of  them  has  been  denied  by  historians  as 
much  as  by  the  hot-blooded  political  parti- 
sans of  his  lifetime.  No  one.  leaat  of  all  Abra- 


ham Lincoln  himself,  ever  thought  him  In- 
fallible. In  a  curious  way.  Lincoln  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  human  imperfection, 
struggling  to  do  right  as  Ood  gave  him  to 
see  It  and  as  he  felt  It  within  his  own  heart. 
It  Is  a  melancholy  fact  that  more  Ameri- 
cans died  as  a  result  of  the  commands  issued 
by  Lincoln,  as  Commander-In-Chlef  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  than  by 
any  other  President.  But  Lincoln  could  In 
truth  say  that  he  never  placed  a  thorn  in  any 
man's  bosom.  Lincoln  was  of  that  rare  breed 
of  extraordinary  men  who  make  ordinary 
men  like  ourselves  feel  kin  to  him  and  to 
each  other.  In  his  struggle  with  poverty,  with 
business  failure,  with  political  defeat,  with 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  early  childhood, 
of  his  children  in  their  youth,  of  his  friends 
m  their  prime,  he  knew  the  sorrow  that  Is 
closest  to  the  heart  and  which,  more  than 
anything,  links  us  all  In  a  common  human- 
ity 

But  Lincoln  wa«  not  only  a  man  of  sor- 
row. He  was  also  a  man  of  Indefatigable  Jest. 
During  his  presidency  he  was  probably  criU- 
clzed  more  for  his  Jokes  than  for  any  other 
single  thing.  Not.  I  should  add.  because  the 
Jokes  were  not  funny,  but  because  It  seemed 
to  his  criUcs  that  the  President  should  never 
be  anything  but  solemn  Actually.  It  was  only 
by  his  sense  of  humor  that  Llncon  found  re- 
lief from  the  terrible  burdens  that  other- 
wise would  have  crushed  him.  As  In  the  great 
Shakespearian  tragedies  he  loved,  the  comic 
Interlude  was  needed  to  relieve  the  desola- 
tion of  the  catastrophe  that  surrounded  him 
and  to  prevent  his  sensitivity  from  becom- 
ing cynicism,  a  change  that  happens  too  eas- 
ily to  men  at  the  summit  of  power. 

It  Is  always  instructive  to  seek  parallels 
between  the  times  of  great  men  and  our  own 
times — and  between  their  difficulties  and 
ours.  Lincoln's  poliucal  life  was  dominated 
by  the  evils  of  Negro  slavery,  sectional  antag- 
onism and.  finally,  political  disunion  and 
civil  war.  Ours  has  been  dominated  by  in- 
ternational conflict,  by  world  wars,  and  by 
racial  and  social  turmoil.  The  Civil  War  ended 
chattel  slavery  and  the  threat  to  the  Union, 
but  it  accelerated  the  Industrial  revolution 
that  ushered  into  l>elng  the  urban  America 
whose  problems  beset  us  now. 

In  1833 — in  what  now  appears  as  an  Idyllic 
era  of  the  American  past — Lincoln  said  that 
the  American  people  lived  under  a  govern- 
ment "conducive  more  essentially  to  the  ends 
o'  civil  and  religious  liberty  than  any  of 
which  the  history  of  former  times  tells  us." 
That  these  same  American  people  Imperfectly 
appreciated  the  blessings  of  their  govern- 
ment was  the  theme  of  his  speech.  I  think 
we  can  say  the  same  today.  Ours  Is  still  the 
freest  government  on  earth;  and  we  are  still 
a  restless  people,  dissatisfied  with  and  unap- 
preclative  of  our  freedom.  Perhaps  It  Is  the 
nature  of  a  free  people  to  noisily  exploit 
their  freedom  rather  than  quietly  count  their 
bleeslngs.  We  hear  little  of  the  discontent 
that  lies,  we  know,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
When  voices  do  rise  there,  as  they  did  such 
a  short  time  ago  In  Czechoslovakia,  they  are 
soon  silenced.  Much  of  our  dissatisfaction  is 
the  effect  of  our  freedom:  dissatisfaction 
breeds  progress  no  leas  than  protest,  and  we 
would  not  have  it  any  other  way.  Neverthe- 
less, we  may  declare  with  confidence  that  if 
ours  Is  not  a  perfect  form  of  government.  It 
Is  the  beet  there  Is:  and  we  challenge  critics 
not  merely  to  point  to  Its  flaws,  but  to  tell 
us  what  they  would  put  In  its  place. 

No  one  long  In  this  world  who  is  not  a 
natural  tyrant  expects  to  have  his  own  way 
in  everything,  or  even  to  have  it  altogether 
In  anything.  A  free  society  U  one  which  is 
more  or  less  successful  in  equalizing  the  lim- 
itations on  us  all  In  the  Interests  of  a  civilized 
existence.  The  only  worthwhile  freedom  Is 
freedom  under  the  law.  because  free- 
dom without  law  results  either  In  anarchy  or 
despotism  The  principal  source  of  law  under 
our   form  of  government  U  majority  rule. 


But  to  arrive  at  a  majority,  many  com- 
promises must  be  made  among  many  op- 
posing points  of  view:  and  minority  rights 
must  be  respected.  No  one  is.  or  ever  should 
be.  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
law  In  a  free  government  because  such  law 
by  its  very  nature  embodies  concessions  to 
opinions  with  which  we  differ.  But  this  does 
not  give  anyone  the  right  to  flout  the  law. 
In  1861.  a  dissatisfied  minority  attempted 
to  secede:  that  is.  It  attempted  to  withdraw 
from  the  rest  of  the  American  government  of 
which  It  was  a  part,  because  It  had  failed  to 
gain  the  majority  In  a  free  election.  Civil  dis- 
obedience In  a  free  government — except  for 
the  non-disruptive  testing  of  the  legality  of 
the  law  Itself — whether  that  disobedience 
takes  the  form  c  secession,  trespassing  upon 
private  or  public  property,  the  disruption  of 
a  college  campus,  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  or 
the  refusal  to  obey  the  order  of  a  court — 
Is  a  placing  of  oneself  above  the  law  and 
Implies  a  superiority  to  the  law-abiding.  This 
Is  not  only  arrogance,  but  constitutes  a 
denial  of  the  equality  pronounced  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  which  equal- 
ity Lincoln  rededlcated  the  nation  In  the 
Gettysburg  Address. 

The  limits  upon  free  action  In  a  free  so- 
ciety are  well  expressed  by  the  saying  that 
one  man's  right  to  swing  his  fist  ends  where 
another  man's  nose  begins.  And  the  limits 
upon  free  speech  are  equally  well  expressed 
by  the  saying  that  no  man  has  the  right  to 
falsely  shout  "Fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 
In  despotic  governments,  some  men  swing 
their  flsts  as  far  as  they  wish:  and  they  shout 
what  they  will  without  contradiction.  But 
the  price,  let  us  remember.  Is  that  others 
have  their  faces  smashed  and  their  voices 
silenced.  Those  who  denounce  without  self- 
restraint  the  limitations  upon  complete  per- 
sonal freedom  in  our  form  of  government 
are  more  likely  to  curuu  than  to  perfect  that 
freedom. 

Nowhere  In  today's  United  States  Is  free- 
dom more  actively  under  discussion  than  on 
our  campuses.  This  is  as  It  shoud  be.  One 
could  wish  that  the  discussion  would  be 
somewhat  more  acute  and  dialectical:  that 
more  of  men's  minds,  and  less  of  their  pas- 
sions, were  involved.  A  university  Is  a  com- 
munity with  its  roots  In  two  essentially  dif- 
ferent worlds,  and  the  many  paradoxes  and 
tensions  In  higher  education  arise  from  this 
fact.  Every  university,  every  academic  com- 
munity, has  Its  existence  In  a  time  and  a 
place,  In  a  nation,  and  a  specific  part  of  a 
nation.  But.  as  It  name  suggests,  it  also  be- 
longs to  a  universe  that  Is  larger  and  dif- 
ferent from  any  political  community.  A  uni- 
versity Is  cosmopolitan,  and  its  members  are 
fellow  citizens  of  the  republic  of  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  letters  that  Is  beyond  all  nation- 
ality. When  physicist  meets  physicist,  math- 
ematician, mathematician,  classicist,  classi- 
cist, they  are  Joined  with  each  other  by  a 
common  good  which  Is  their  vocation.  And 
that  vocation  knows  no  boundaries  of  politi- 
cal geography,  of  civil  law,  of  religion,  or 
Ideology.  It  Is  essential  to  the  scientist  and 
scholar  that  his  work  be  restricted  by  noth- 
ing that  might  Impede  the  discovery  or  re- 
covery of  truth  In  his  field.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  the  free  scholar  or  scientist  from 
recognizing  his  Indebtedness  to  the  free  gov- 
ernment which  appreciates  and  protects  his 
independence.  The  free  university  should  be 
loyal  to  the  free  society,  while  carefully  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  Its  autonomy. 

As  Imperfect  as  any  Institution  of  this 
world,  the  university  Is  nonetheless  governed 
by  the  ancient  and  reasonable  principle  that 
the  doctors,  or  qualified  teachers  of  each  dis- 
cipline, lay  down  the  rules  for  admitting 
people  to  study  In  their  field:  and  they  decide 
what  courses  should  be  pursued  by  appren- 
tices and  Journeymen  in  order  that  these  in 
their  turn  become  masters  and  doctors. 
Where  methodical  Instruction  and  extended 
training  are  needed  to  become  qualified,  it 
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is  right  and  proper  that  men  should  be 
treated  as  unequal.  For  example,  it  is  not 
right  that  the  unqualified  should  sit  on 
boards  of  admission  to  decide  who  is  quali- 
fied to  receive  instruction  in  Institutions  of 
higher  and  professional  learning.  Neither  a 
university,  a  business  firm,  nor  a  labor  union 
should  ever  discriminate  among  applicants 
for  membership  upon  any  basis  other  than 
aptitude  for  learning  and  practicing  its  craft. 
But  It  should  discriminate  upon  this  basis. 
Among  the  applicants  to  a  medical  school, 
those  best  able  to  become  medical  doctors. 
In  the  opinion  of  experienced  medical  doc- 
tors, should  be  chosen  In  preference  to  any 
others.  Everyone  can  see  why  this  Is  true, 
because  everyone  knows  that  when  he  is  sick, 
or  his  loved  ones  are  sick,  he  wants  the  best 
possible  medical  assistance  and  nothing  else. 
But  we  should  remember  that  it  is  no  less 
Important  for  society  that  all  the  other  voca- 
tions. In  the  professions  and  the  liberal  arts 
have  the  same  guidance  of  the  untrained  by 
the  trained  minds.  For  those  who  think  that 
there  should  be  ethnic  quotas,  or  race  quotas, 
or  socio-economic  class  quotas  in  the  admis- 
sions to  colleges  or  universities  I  would  ad- 
dress this  question:  When  next  you  are  sick, 
do  you  wish  to  be  attended  by  a  physician 
who  entered  medical  school  to  fill  a  quota  or 
because  of  his  medical  aptitude?  When  next 
you  travel  by  Jet  airplane,  do  you  want  to  go 
In  a  plane  designed  by  engineers  selected  to 
fill  a  quota  or  by  aptitude?  When  next  you 
build  a  house,  do  you  want  an  architect  se- 
lected for  architectural  school  by  aptitude 
or  by  quota? 

By  some  strange  madness,  we  find  the 
thought  seriously  entertained  among  men  in 
resfwnslble  positions  In  the  academy  Itself 
that  the  exigencies  of  society  are  such  that 
the  untrained  should  help  choose  those  to  be 
trained  and  that  membership,  whether  as 
students  or  teachers,  in  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  should  be  determined  fundamen- 
tally by  considerations  other  than  aptitude 
either  for  teaching  or  learning.  Of  course,  the 
criterion  of  competence  has  in  the  past 
sometimes  been  honored  more  In  the  breach 
than  the  observance.  But  surely  that  Is  no 
reason  to  abandon  it.  as  happens  when  the 
concept  of  what  is  erroneously  called  "open 
admissions"  makes  Its  way  aiaong  some  of 
our  supercilious  sophisticates. 

Another  less  apparent  but  entirely  per- 
nicious and  debilitating  result  of  the  use  of 
quotas  or  "open  admissions  "  Is  the  auto- 
matic creation  of  a  vested  Interest  In  mak- 
ing such  selections  reasonably  successful. 
The  same  pressures  which  operated  to  bring 
about  the  favored  admission  status  to  those 
admitted  because  of  race,  socio-economic 
class  or  ethnic  background  continue  to  op- 
erate in  favor  of  their  successful  completion 
of  studies  undertaken.  Given  an  equal  num- 
ber of  enrollees  of  each  type,  should  the  ratio 
of  "quota"  graduates  to  "aptitude"  graduates 
be  unfavorable,  a  strong  presumption  is  cre- 
ated that  the  average  "quota"  enrollee  is 
Intellectually  less  suited  to  the  skill  sought 
than  the  average  "aptitude"  enrollee.  This 
conclusion  is  repulsive  to  the  liberal  philos- 
ophy even  though  It  may  be  true. 

The  first  and  highest  obligation  of  a  uni- 
versity is  to  perform  its  own  functions  well, 
according  to  the  laws  of  learning  Itself.  For 
it  is  In  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
that  the  arts  of  civilization  In  their  highest 
reaches  must  be  preserved,  enhanced,  and 
transmited.  All  that  we  In  the  political  com- 
munity hope  to  achieve  must  And  Its  Justi- 
fication in  the  flowering  of  the  human  spirit 
as  it  confronts  the  mysteries  of  existence — 
of  the  universe — in  those  activities  that 
transcend  the  political  life.  And  oiu-  best 
political  leaders,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  are 
those  who,  amidst  turbulent  change,  not 
only  preserve  us  from  destruction  but  re- 
mind us  of  the  need  we  have  for  a  saving 
wisdom  of  the  permanent  thloga. 


ACTION,  NOT  RHETORIC.  NEEDED 
IN  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
takes  the  Nixon  administration  to  task 
for  throwing  up  a  smokescreen  of  rhet- 
oric about  the  pollution  question  while 
doing  little  in  the  way  of  concrete  action. 
As  the  Times  puts  it,  it  is  becoming 
"harder  and  harder  for  the  public  to  tell 
whether  the  environment  is  being  saved 
or  only  revered." 

No  one  could  have  been  more  pleased 
than  I  was  by  the  emphasis  on  environ- 
mental problems  in  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message.  I  agree  completely 
that  we  must  "act  on  programs  which 
are  needed  now  If  we  are  to  prevent  dis- 
aster later."  As  the  President  observed: 

Clean  air,  clean  water,  open  spaces — these 
should  once  again  be  the  birthright  of  every 
American.  If  we  act  now,  they  can  be. 

But  where  is  the  action  to  back  up 
this  lofty  rhetoric?  I  question  whether 
the  President's  actions  to  date  support 
his  rhetoric  of  urgency.  For  example,  the 
President's  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil has  met  only  three  times  since  its 
inception,  or  an  average  of  a  little  more 
than  one  meeting  every  3  months.  This 
record  does  not  compare  very  favorably 
with  that  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil— 39  meetings,  or  an  average  of  once 
every  week  and  a  half — or  the  Urban 
Affairs  Council — 20  meetings,  or  an  aver- 
age of  once  every  3  weeks.  Clearly  the 
infrequency  of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Council  meetings  suggests  something 
less  than  a  great  sense  of  urgency  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  cleaning  up  our  Na- 
tion's rapidly  deteriorating  environment. 
In  addition,  I  am  concerned  about 
placing  exclusive  reliance  upon  the  Fed- 
eral grant  and  cost-sharing  approach  to 
water  pollution.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
approach  was  recently  questioned  by  the 
General  Accounting  OflQce. 

The  GAO,  in  a  study  released  last 
November,  found  that  the  more  than  $5 
billion  that  has  been  spent  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  on  water 
pollution  in  the  last  12  years  has  not 
made  our  water  any  cleaner.  If  anything, 
we  are  worse  off  than  before.  It  is  clear 
that  another  approach  is  needed — either 
to  supplement,  or  to  supplant,  the  grant 
approach. 

The  water  pollution  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  in  November  can  do 
the  job.  My  bill,  S.  3181,  would  set  up  a 
schedule  of  effluent  charges,  and  thereby 
provide  industry  with  an  incentive  to 
control  its  own  waste  at  the  source.  The 
cost  of  pollution  control  would  be  borne 
by  those  responsible,  and  the  cleanup 
could  be  achieved  without  imposing  a 
tremendous  new  burden  on  an  already 
heavily  overburdened  Federal  budget. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  the 
effluent  charge  idea  is  effective.  'We  know 
it  works.  It  has  been  tried  in  several  com- 
munities in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  abroad,  and  In  each  Instance  the 
quality  of  the  water  improved  dramat- 
ically. 

Today  President  Nixon  is  sending  to 
Congress  a  special  message  outlining  his 
fight  to  control  pollution.  I  have  already 


written  to  the  President  to  Inf  nun  him  of 
my  effluent  charge  proposal,  and  I  hope 
he  will  embrace  this  approach  in  his  new 
program. 

Mr.  President,  rhetoric  will  no  longer 
suffice.  The  public  expects  action.  It  de- 
serves no  less. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  President  Nixon,  and  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  for  February 
7,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  have  been  greatly 
Impressed  by  the  increasing  attention  that 
your  Administration  is  giving  to  problems  of 
the  environment.  As  we  enter  the  Seventies, 
the  issue  of  environmental  pollution  is  as 
serious  as  any  that  we  face.  A  major  commit- 
ment in  this  area  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  absolutely  essential. 

At  the  same  time,  I  applaud  your  efforts 
to  reduce  the  Federal  budget. 

Existing  pollution  control  programs,  which 
over  the  past  13  years  have  cost  federal,  state 
and  local  governments  over  $5  billion,  have 
been  ineffective.  An  effort  to  make  them  ef- 
fective would  be  enormously  expensive.  And 
the  chances  are  good  the  effort  would  prove 
futUe. 

You  may  be  interested,  therefore,  in  a  pro- 
posal I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  which 
promises  clean  water  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  without  any  significant  budget  burden. 
This  proposal  offers  a  way  to  launch  an  effec- 
tive assault  on  the  desperate  problem  of 
V7ater  pollution  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting your  Administration  to  hold  the  line 
on  expenditures,  to  fight  Inflation  and  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Essentially,  my  proposal,  which  is  em- 
bodied m  a  bill  (S.  3181)  I  introduced  last 
November  entitled  the  Regional  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1970,  would  require  those  who  pol- 
lute the  water  to  pay  for  it.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  system  of  national  effluent  charges. 
The  charges  would  be  imposed  upon  indus- 
tries tuat  pollute  the  water,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  waste  they  discharge.  The 
object  is  to  make  waste  disposal  a  legitimate 
cost  of  production  rather  than  a  free  service 
provided  to  Industry  at  pubUc  expense. 

Imposing  effluent  charges  will  give  industry 
an  economic  incentive  to  cut  down  on  the 
waste  it  discharges.  The  desire  to  keep  the 
cost  of  doing  business  to  a  nUnimum  will 
encourage  industry  to  keep  Its  waste  to  a 
minimum.  And  there  is  a  very  important 
corollary  benefit :  the  money  collected  by  the 
federal  government  will  be  available  to  help 
municipalities  build  more  adequate  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

Of  course,  the  effluent  charges  would  have 
to  be  set  high  enough  to  create  an  economic 
incentive.  Otherwise,  a  danger  exists  that 
industry  would  regard  the  effluent  charge  as 
a  license  to  pollute. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  money  generated  by 
the  effluent  charge  would  be  allocated  to  re- 
gional water  management  associations  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities. 
The  remaining  fifty  percent  would  be  made 
available  to  munlcipaUtles  tor  municipal 
waste  treatment  works,  on  a  prlc«lty  basis 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  effluent  charge  idea  is  simple,  and  It 
has  been  proven  effective.  We  know  it  works. 
It  has  been  tried  in  several  conununities 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  abroad,  and 
In  each  Instance  the  quality  of  the  water  Im- 
proved dramatlcaUy. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  must 
move  aggressively  in  the  fight  against  pol- 
lution and  with  the  same  urgency  and  In- 
genuity with  which  It  ptwsued  the  race  to 
the  Moon.  We  are  polluting  our  waters  faster 
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than  we  are  cleaning  them  up  despite  the 
expenditure  of  $5  4  billion  between  1957  and 
1969  by  federal,  state  and  local  governmenta. 

The  strategy  for  HghUng  pollution  pro- 
posed lu  my  bill  offers.  In  my  view,  the  beat 
hope  of  effectively  reversing  the  Uend  toward 
Increasing  contamination  of  our  Nation's 
waters.  It  promises  to  be  more  comprehen- 
sive and  far  more  effective  than  present  pro- 
grams Tet  It  Is  a  program  that  would  not 
further  upset  the  delicate  condition  of  our 
economy  with  major  new  federal  spending 
And.  unlike  the  Hlckel  Plan  which  press 
reports  indicate  you  have  under  considera- 
tion as  an  alternative  to  present  pollution 
control  programs,  my  proposal  would  not 
add  further  to  the  already  back-breaking 
burden  on  the  property  tax. 

I  therefore  urge  that  you  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  endorsing  in  your  State  of  the 
Union  Message  this  year,  or  In  any  subse- 
quent special  message  to  Congress  you  may 
plan  on  environmental  problems,  the  ap- 
proach to  water  pollution  control  that  I 
have  proposed  I  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  my  proposal  with  you  In 
person 

Sincerely. 

Wiluam  PaozMnc. 

U.S.  Senator. 

POLLtmON    BT    OOVKmNMINT 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  someone  high 
In  the  Nixon  Administration  falls  to  pay  bU 
respects  to  the  environment,  which  for  po- 
litical purposes  is  beginning  to  take  on  the 
combined  attributes  of  flag  and  motherhood. 
The  trouble  with  this  admission  of  pure  air 
and  water  into  the  pantheon  of  national 
symtMls  is  that  it  becomes  harder  and  harder 
for  the  public  to  tell  whether  the  en\-tron- 
ment  is  being  saved  or  only  revered. 

A  case  In  point  U  the  President's  order 
to  Federal  agencies  to  move  toward  elimina- 
tion of  all  polluting  activity  by  the  end  of 
1972  On  the  face  of  It.  the  directive  is  wel- 
come But  if  the  public  Imagines  that  it 
heralds  the  end.  or  even  a  great  reduction, 
of  such  activity  by  the  very  Oovemment 
which  Is  preaching  a  pure  environment,  the 
public  Is  sadly  misled 

The  order  Is  a  clarification  of  President 
Johnson's  on  the  same  subject,  and  It  pro- 
poses to  spend  more  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
deadline  for  compliance  with  air  and  water 
pollution  standards  is  farther  off.  by  six 
months,  than  that  set  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, and  requires  not  completion 
but  only  the  beginnings  of  a  corrective  pro- 
gram 

More  Important  Is  the  question  of  how 
effective  any  slich  directive  can  be  which 
expressly  exempts  all  those  agencies  that 
can  plead  "national  security."  Chairman  Rus- 
sell E  Train  of  the  new  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  observed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  be  the  largest  single 
agency  affected  by  the  order,  and  certainly 
It  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  violator. 

No  doubt  something  can  be  done  to  re- 
duce pollution  of  various  sorts  in  army  camps 
and  air  bases  But  does  anyone  seriously  Im- 
agine that  the  Navy  wUl  rebuild  its  ships, 
that  atomic  Installations  will  be  redesigned, 
that  chemical  warfare  plants  will  be  disman- 
tled— and  all  on  a  three-year  budget  of  t359 
million?  Will  ammunition  plants  be  shut 
down  until  antl-pollutlon  Improvements  are 
made? 

Presumably  not.  In  the  name  of  "national 
security."  What  would  be  left  of  the  program 
Is  stUl  worth  doing — for  the  example  It  nolght 
set  If  for  no  other  reason  But  what  Is  essen- 
tially the  renewal  of  an  established  and 
highly  limited  policy  hardly  warrants  the 
fanfare  with  which  it  was  announced.  Ha>w 
will  the  country  know  when  something  really 
big  and  Mgnlflcant  Is  in  the  (polluted)  air? 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Oreat  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Transportation  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  is  opening  a  series  of 
hearings  on  problems  confronting  the 
transportation  system  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  A  number  of  these  problems  were 
recently  reviewed  at  the  33d  annual  Joint 
conference  of  the  Dominion  Marine  As- 
sociation and  Lake  Carriers  Association 
last  month.  Mr.  John  J.  Dwyer.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Aglebay  Norton 
Co..  gave  a  very  perceptive  address  to 
the  conference  on  "Improving  Produc- 
tivity of  Industry  in  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Region."  He  pointed  out  how 
the  shrinking  Great  Lakes  fleet  and  dis- 
criminatory railroad  rates  to  lake  ports 
are  frustrating  the  great  potential  for 
Industrial  development  in  the  Oreat 
Lakes  area. 

I  believe  Mr.  Dwyer's  remarks  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Accordingly. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 
iMPaoviNc  PmoDOCTTvrrT  in  th«  Okkat  Lakxs- 

St.    LAWaXNCX    RSCION 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  meet  with  old 
friends  of  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  lake  ship- 
ping Industry.  Talking  shop  as  we  have  a 
chance  to  do  in  these  pleasant  surroundings 
has  always  led  to  helpful  suggestions  for 
solving  our  mutual  problems  and  further- 
ing the  tremendous  opportunities  we  both 
see  ahead  for  the  Great  Lakes.  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  region 

Long  before  the  older  countries  of  Europe 
developed  the  Idea  of  the  common  market, 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  had  In  effect  developed 
a  sort  of  North  American  common  market 
and  If  you  Judge  the  success  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement by  the  growth  rate  In  gross  na- 
tional product  and  In  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  populations  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  then  you  have  to  say  the  common 
working  arrangements  have  been  success- 
ful. In  the  future,  they  can  t>e  even  more 
successful  m  realizing  for  the  people  of 
both  our  countries  the  bright  promise  of 
the  resources,  the  capital,  the  energies  we  are 
enjoying. 

We  come  together  In  this  meeting  In  part 
at  least  to  talk  about  how  this  long-standing 
and  mutually  beneficial  partnership  can  be 
Improved. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  give  con- 
sideration today  to  the  potential  role  lake 
tr.insportatlon  can  play  in  the  fight  against 
inflation,  one  of  the  principal  problems  wor- 
rying the  leaders  of  both  our  countries. 

While  naturally  most  of  our  attention  Is 
focussed  on  government  actions  In  this  area, 
too  little  attention.  In  my  view.  Is  being  given 
to  another  way  to  break  the  cost-price  spiral. 
It  Isn't  the  total  answer  of  course.  But  It  Is 
an  essential  part  of  the  answer,  perhaps  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  answer  In  the 
long  run. 

There  Is  an  Increasingly  pressing  need  to 
Increase  the  productivity  of  our  use  of  labor, 
capital,  and  our  resources. 

In  the  U.S.  as  in  Canada  there  have  been 
vast  Increases  In  productivity  since  World 
War  II  Everybody  Is  aware  of  the  great  Im- 
pact of  the  computer  in  improving  produc- 
tivity. Automation,  often  linked  to  the  com- 
puter, has  given  us  a  vast  boost  in  productiv- 
ity. Unprecedented  economies  of  scale,  par- 
ticularly In  materials  handling,  have  cut 
down  unit  costs.  MlnlaturUatlon  and  julnted 


clrculU  In  the  electronics  field  and  the  re- 
duction of  paperwork  In  all  fields  have  pro- 
vided substantial  benefits.  One  can  scan  the 
entire  panorama  c  f  agriculture,  the  extractive 
Industries  and  manufacturing  and  see  major 
advances  on  every  hand. 

We  think  of  ourselves  as  caught  up  In  an 
age  of  tremendous  technological  advance  and 
yet — and  this  Is  a  sobering  statistic — In  the 
United  States  the  average  advance  In  pro- 
ductivity, despite  all  our  new  technology,  has. 
since  the  war.  been  less  than  3  per  cent  a 
year.  We  have  been  running  faster  and  faster 
to  stay  barely  ahead  of  the  rapid  Increases  in 
labor  and  material  cosu  And  now  we  are 
falling  behind  In  the  early  1960's  wages  and 
productivity  Increases  almost  kept  pace  Last 
year  the  average  wage  Increase  was  about 
6  per  cent  and  the  current  demands  will 
average  out  at  much  more  than  that  If  they 
prevail 

While  we  are  hopeful  that  the  governments 
of  both  our  countries  will  be  successful  In 
curbing  inflation,  labor  and  management 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  real  wages  and 
real  standards  of  living  cannot  rise  unless 
output  per  unit  of  input,  which  after  all  Is 
what  we  mean  by  productivity,  goes  up  too. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  thought  of 
what  sort  of  trouble  we  would  be  In  If  there 
had  been  less  Improvement  In  productivity 
over  the  past  20  years.  It  is  surely  obvious 
that  we  must  all  redouble  our  efforts  to  Im- 
prove productivity. 

I  suggest  that  the  states  and  provinces 
bordering  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
breakthroughs  in  productivity  not  as  readily 
available  to  other  parts  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can  common  market  area. 

I  refer  speclflcally  to  promoting  much  more 
Intensive  use  of  the  Great  Lakes  water  high- 
ways both  for  Interlake  service  and  for  ex- 
port and  Import  service. 

We  have  been  studying  recently  a  most  in- 
teresting analysis  of  the  potential  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  region  prepared  for 
the  Detroit  Edison  Company  by  Constantln 
A.  Doxladls.  Doxladls  has  done  useful  work 
for  the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  many  other 
similar  public  and  private  organizations 
around  the  world.  His  study  is  not  limited 
to  Detroit,  but  takes  Into  account  the  growth 
potential  of  the  Canadian  provinces  and  all 
the  U.S.  states  bordering  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  study  was  published  In  1966  based  on 
1963  and  earlier  data  and  the  estimate  of  the 
future  growth  of  Oreat  Lakes  transportation 
was  quite  optimistic. 

The  study  assumed  that  capital  would  flow 
freely  Into  modernizing  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping and  that  the  modernization  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system  would  continue 
on  a  reasonable  schedule  after  the  opening 
of  the  Poe  Lock  at  Sault  St.  Marie 

On  that  basis,  the  study  said  that  the 
ports  of  the  Urinn  Detroit  Area.  Including 
Toledo.  Detroit  and  other  ports  as  well  as  a 
greatly  expanded  Port  Huron  Industrial  area, 
would  be  handling  225  to  300  million  tons  of 
freight  a  year  In  the  year  2000  compared  to 
77  million  tons  per  year  In  the  1958-63 
period.  The  Doxladls  staff  Is  bringing  their 
estimates  up-to-date  and  hopes  to  publish 
soon  a  n*w  volume  on  transportation  in  the 
Oreat  Lakes  region.  We  can  exp>ect  it  to  be 
far  less  optimistic  about  lake  shipping.  Mod- 
ernization of  the  balance  of  the  Seaway  sys- 
tem Is  not  In  sight  and  new  capital  Is  not 
flowing  Into  Improving  the  productivity  of 
Great  Lakes  shipping  In  anything  like  the 
required  volume  Indeed,  except  for  two  ships 
being  built  for  private  use.  no  new  invest- 
ment is  going  Into  U.S.  lake  shipping  at  all. 
A  pessimistic  forecast  on  lake  shipping  In- 
evitably means  a  pessimistic  forecast  for  in- 
dustrial growth  In  the  region. 
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The  reason  for  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
economy  of  a  decline  in  lake  shipping  is 
clearly  indicated  In  Professor  John  L. 
Hazard's  study  of  the  Problems  and  Poten- 
tial of  the  Oreat  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Trans- 
portation System,  submitted  to  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission  last 
month.  He  says  bulk  lakers  and  ocean-lake 
vessels  lift  4  to  5  times  the  tonnage  of  the 
average  bulk  hauling  trains  and  convey  It  at 
almost  the  same  through  speeds  at  line  haul 
costs  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  railroads. 

A  substantial  decline  in  lake  shipping 
therefore  destroys  one  of  the  principal  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  lake  region,  very  low 
cost  transportation  by  water. 

In  recent  papers  I  have  given  before  the 
Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lower  Lake  &le  Ports.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  there  Is  beginning  to  be  a  percepti- 
ble drift  of  Industry  away  from  the  lake  re- 
gion. Economic  growth  is  less  than  the  na- 
tional average  for  the  states  bordering  the 
lakes  on  the  U.S.  side.  I  would  except  the 
area  around  Detroit  from  this  decline  in 
growth  rates.  And.  although  I  do  not  have 
the  figures,  the  strip  of  industry  from  Wind- 
sor to  Hamilton,  Ontailo  is  probably  grow- 
ing at  a  very  fast  rate.  But  compared  to 
Southeastern  U.S.,  the  states  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  California,  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  states 
can  only  be  described  as  lagging  seriously. 

We  should  know  why  this  is  so  and  what 
can  be  done  to  reverse  the  trend,  because 
such  a  trend  makes  no  sense  at  all.  Otir 
region,  as  all  of  us  here  know,  is  richly  en- 
dowed with  raw  materials,  it  Is  closest  of 
all  to  the  important  markets  of  both  our 
countries.  It  has  a  work-minded  and  highly 
skilled  labor  force,  we  have  vast  resources  of 
capital  and  we  have,  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  management  know-how  capable  of 
out-producing  and  out-competing  other  re- 
gions of  the  U.S.  and  also  other  countries. 

I  don't  pretend  to  know  all  the  answers 
to  this  problem,  but  one  of  the  most  glar- 
ing difficulties  Is  the  fact  that  both  rail- 
rocM'and  lake  transportation  are  In  trouble. 
ToV  little  Investment  Is  going  Into  either 
ax.  railroads  or  U.S.  lake  transportation  to 
keep  up  with  the  present  growth  of  the 
region,  much  less  help  stimulate  a  faster 
growth  rate. 

From  the  Illinois  Central  in  the  West  to 
the  Penn  Central  In  the  East  has  come  testi- 
mony complaining  that  the  revenues  and 
earnings  of  the  carriers  are  not  sufficient  to 
pay  for  new  and  more  productive  equipment 
In  the  volume  necessary.  Even  the  past  three 
rate  Increases  will  not  provide  the  earnings 
required  for  the  very  heavy  new  Investment 
urgently  needed. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  U.S.  lake 
fleet  are  different,  but  the  results  no  less 
alarming.  The  "for  hire"  segment  of  lake 
transportation  has  been  under  severe  pres- 
sure. There  are  serious  threats  to  Its  ability 
to  perform  efficiently,  and  perhaps  even  to 
survive  on  a  significant  scale.  The  fleet  has 
been  steadily  shrAjijUng  as  more  and  more 
vessels  reach  the  eiid  of  their  economic  life 
and  are  scrapped  and  retired  rather  than  re- 
placed. The  number  of  ship  operators  has  de- 
clined. Obsotescene  is  a  growing  problem, 
and,  except  for  private  use.  no  new  vessel  has 
been  built  in  10  years.  Adverse  regulatory 
actions  have  resulted  In  a  progressive  nar- 
rowing of  the  traffic  base.  It  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  serve  smaller  shippers 
and  receivers  economically.  And  costs  are 
rising  ominously. 

What  is  the  signlflcance  of  a  decline  in 
transport  efficiency?  Nationwide,  transporta- 
tion accounts  for  10  cents  of  every  dollar  of 
gross  national  product.  For  the  low-valtied 
products  like  coal  and  ore,  transport  costs 
can  be  double  and  triple  that  amount.  Since 
the  Oreat  Lakes  economy  is  made  up  of 
heavy  industry  and  heavy  Industry  in  turn 
depends  on  the  cheap  movement  of  mllUona 


of  tons  of  raw  materials  and  seml-flnlshed 
products,  inefficiencies  and  Inadequacies  in 
transportation  can  be  an  all-pervasive  and 
highly  slgnlflcant  factor  in  slowing  down 
a  region's  growth  rate. 

The  inability  of  the  business  leadership  of 
the  region  to  develop  a  program  to  reverse 
the  present  deterioration  of  low  cost  water 
and  rail  service  atul  the  failure  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  health  of  the  transport  agencies  to  act  In 
a  coordinated  fashion  have  been  disappoint- 
ing. 

The  approach  has  been  fragmented,  un- 
coordinated and  short  term.  The  railroads, 
the  coal  companies,  the  auto  manttfacturers, 
the  electric  utilities,  the  producers  of  ore  and 
limestone,  the  ports  and  the  steamship  lines 
have  not  yet  learned  to  work  together  to  make 
the  most  out  of  th°  advantages  the  region 
has,  and  the  most  slgnlflcant  difference  be- 
tween our  region  and  other  regions  is  the 
broad  low  cost  water  highway  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system  Itself.  More  Inten- 
sive use  of  this  water  highway  could  produce 
a  major  increase  in  productivity  for  the 
region. 

One  of  the  most  notable  failures  of  eco- 
nomic policy  In  the  region  Is  the  failure  to 
make  a  breakthrough  In  Improving  the  co- 
ordination of  rail  and  water  service.  Poten- 
tial savings  In  transportation  costs  of  10  to 
30  per  cent  can  be  achieved  by  joining  the 
best  efficiencies  of  rail  and  water.  The  recent 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  poten- 
tial market  for  US.  coal  In  Canada  put  the 
problem  more  politely  than  I  have  ever  seen 
It  put  before.  "Modem  self-unloaders  are  In 
use  and  larger  ones  are  planned.  New  coal 
cars  and  locomotives  are  In  use  In  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Unit  trains  are  no 
longer  a  novelty.  What  remains  Is  to  pull  the 
techniques  together,  to  bring  the  general 
level  of  practice  up  to  the  best." 

Others  have  put  it  less  politely.  The  rail- 
roads, because  of  their  ability  to  manipulate 
the  rates  to  the  Oreat  Lakes  Ports,  are  in  a 
position  to  stand  on  the  oxygen  hose  of  the 
lake  shipping  industry  and  thus  have  the 
power  to  smother  most  of  it.  They  can  tri- 
umph not  because  they  are  more  efficient, 
but  because  they  can  decide  the  level  of  rates 
for  the  port  and  thus  have  the  leverage  to 
control  whether  or  not  the  lake  shipping  in- 
dustry lives  or  dies.  Professor  Hazard  points 
out  m  his  recent  study:  "What  the  railroads 
would  do  with  rates  after  extinguishing 
much  of  the  competitive  carrier  service  has 
not  been  properly  visualized  "  That  Is  cer- 
tainly a  considerable  luiderstatement. 

The  Port  of  Toledo  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  fight  to  improve  coordination  of  rail- 
water  service  at  the  lake  ports  and  has  ex- 
perienced several  years  of  frustration  as  a 
result.  W.  W.  Knight.  Chairman  of  Its  Board 
of  Directors,  has  minced  no  words  In  assess- 
ing the  situation.  "The  greatest  concern 
since  the  opening  of  the  Seaway  Is  the  ap- 
parent determination  of  the  railroads  to 
handicap  Great  Lakes  ports  by  absolutely  re- 
fusing to  provide  fair  and  equal  rates  from 
and  to  the  lake  ports'  hinterlands.  The  rail- 
roads' action  is  not  passive.  Rather,  it  takes 
the  form  of  aggressive  rate  cuts  from  Great 
Lakes  hinterlands  states  to  North  Atlantic 
ports,  accompanied  by  a  bland  refusal  to  ac- 
cord proportional  adjustments  to  the  geo- 
graphically closer  lake  ports." 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  failure  of  rail- 
water  coordination  is  not  only  costing  the 
region  heavily  today,  but.  in  the  future,  if  it 
is  allowed  to  continue,  it  could  be  a  major 
factor  in  the  decline  of  the  region  as  the 
U.S.-Canadlan  industrial  heartland.  What- 
ever seriously  hurts  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
border  will,  in  the  end,  adversely  affect  the 
Canadian  side. 

The  problems  of  reviving  Great  Lakes 
transp>ortatlon  may  sound  overwhelming,  but 
actuaily  we  have  within  our  grasp  a  relatively 
simple  remedy  which  will  unlock  tens  of 
millions  in  new  investment  for  more  produc- 


tive U.S.  lake  shipping.  It  is  to  end  the  ac- 
tive and  calculated  rate  discrimination 
against  Great  Lakes  ports  by  the  railroad 
industry. 

Until  reasonable  rules  of  Inland  access  to 
traffic  are  developed  and  equitable  rates  are 
provided  to  the  lake  ports,  Oreat  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  shipping — and  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  low  cost  water  transport  to  the 
region — will  be  severely  handicapped. 

What  is  the  real  economic  penalty  to  the 
region  of  a  declining  lake  shipping  industry? 
We  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  potential  for 
greater  efficiency  in  some  of  the  proposals 
that  have  been  made  for  Improved  water- 
rail  coordination.  The  lake  ports,  for  example, 
will  give  you  chapter  and  verse  on  what  a 
tremendous  handicap  it  is  to  industries 
within  range  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
system  to  have  to  ship  their  products  via  east 
coast  ports  for  export  instead  of  directly  via 
the  Seaway.  Rail  rates  are  so  designed  that 
traffic  has  to  make  the  long  rail  hatil  to  the 
east  coast  and  Is  biudened  by  that  extra  cost, 
instead  of  making  the  relatively  short  haul 
to  the  lake  port  and  maximizing  the  eco- 
nomic contribution  of  cheap  water  trans- 
port. How  much  the  manulacttu-ers  In  Mid- 
America  suffer  from  the  special  local  trans- 
portation burdens  they  are  forced  to  bear, 
no  one  knows.  But  it  is  certainly  a  heavy 
burden.  The  practice  has  chased  all  U.S.  flag 
international  shipping  off  the  Seaway.  Amer- 
ican steamship  lines  can't  afford  to  service 
the  Seaway  ports  when  they  are  subject  to 
the  disability  of  discriminatory  rail  rates  to 
the  ports. 

The  principle  that  needs  establishing  is 
that  the  transport  resources  of  the  region  be 
used  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  way 
possible.  As  the  situation  Is  today,  Industry 
Is  foregoing  multi-million  dollar  benefits  in 
Increased  productivity  which  would  cer- 
tainly result  from  Improved  water-rail  co- 
ordination. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  only  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  embodying  the  most  ad- 
vanced technologies  can  produce  the  oper- 
ating efficiencies  and  economies  which  alone 
hold  out  a  substantial  promise  of  reversing 
these  adverse  trends.  For  example,  the  most 
efficient  self-unloader  today  puts  3,000  to 
5,000  tons  of  coal  an  hour  on  the  shore.  New 
equipment  already  designed  could  unload 
10,000  to  15.000  tons  hourly,  drastically  short- 
ening vessel  time  in  port,  and  greatly  Im- 
proving turn-around  time  and  vessel  produc- 
tivity. Such  a  leap  forward  In  basic  efficiency, 
together  with  more  automated  engine  rooms, 
better  designed  bulls,  and  many  other  re- 
finements could,  on  a  new  Great  Lakes  self- 
unloader  built  today,  make  possible  a  piece 
of  floating  machinery  at  least  twice  as  effi- 
cient as  the  most  modern  U.S.  self-unloader 
now  operating  on  the  Lakes,  with  concomi- 
tant savings  of  great  consequence  to  shippers 
and  carriers  alike.  But  it  is  clear  that  rev- 
enues and  earnings  now  in  prospect  are  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  heavy  investment  of 
private-risk  capital  which  is  needed  for  such 
construction. 

The  problem  of  Oreat  Lakes  shipping  has 
been  studied  to  death.  What  is  needed  is 
action  along  relatively  simple  lines.  There  is, 
I  believe,  a  growing  realization  among  the 
major  industries  of  the  Oreat  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence system  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  rail 
and  lake  services  on  which  they  depend. 
When  these  industries  come  to  understand 
the  implications  of  the  decline  in  transport 
efficiency  for  future  regional  growth  and  de- 
velopment, lake  shipping  may  get  some  cru- 
cial support. 

On  the  key  issue  of  improving  produc- 
tivity by  joining  the  best  efficiencies  of  rail 
aad  water,  the  U.S.  lake  carriers  are  engaged 
in  expensive  litigation  before  the  ICC  to  es- 
tablish the  necessary  legal  framework  for 
non-discriminatory  treatment  of  the  lake 
ports.  We  expect  to  win  that  case.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  urging  on  the  ICC  q>eclflc 
Ideas    for   savings    In    transportation    costs 
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through  improved  coordination.  Tot  example, 
the  railroads  have  so  far  refused  to  supply 
their  most  efficient  unit  train  service  to  the 
lake  ports.  One  of  the  Great  Lakes  shipping 
lines  has  offered  to  invest  In  a  unit  train  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines 
to  Ashtabula  for  transshipment  beyond  by 
lake  vessel.  The  estimated  overall  saving  In 
transport  costs  for  the  rail-lake  service  Is 
between  21  and  30  per  cent  over  the  present 
aU-rall.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  railroads, 
the  ICC  and  the  State  authorities  Involved 
will  help  make  their  type  of  money  savings 
Improved  coordination  a  pattern  for  the 
1970s. 

out  basic  approach  Is  that  providing 
transportation  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible  Is  good  for  everybody.  Including 
the  railroads.  If.  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
growth  Is  slipping  away  to  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  then  the  railroads  are  losers  along 
with  all  the  rest  of  us.  It  has  recently  been 
suggested  that  the  ICC  take  the  leadership 
m  Improving  coordination  of  rail  and  lake 
service  through  a  process  of  knocking  heads 
together. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a  tremendous 
growth  potential  for  the  established  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Industrial  heartland  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  The  Industries  In 
this  region  In  both  our  countries  are  Inter- 
related. Transport  efficiency  can  stimulate 
or  retard  every  aspect  of  the  regional  econ- 
omy Without  the  influence  of  a  revived  and 
expanding  lake  service  It  will  be  impossible 
to  catch  up  with  rising  costs  of  labor  and 
materials  and  reverse  the  economic  slippage 
In  regional  growth 

With  revived  lake  vessel  Industry.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  continental  industrial 
heartland  represented  by  the  States  and 
Provinces  surrounding  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  will  develop  a  surge  of 
dynamism  appropriate  to  Its  traditional  lead- 
ership   role. 


In  the  Second  World  War  Lithuania 
was  occupied  by  both  Oermany  and  Rus- 
sia. During  the  war  almost  all  Lithuanian 
Jews  were  executed  by  the  Nazis.  Though 
a  puppet  government  declared  Lithuania 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1940.  total  Soviet  control  did  not  come 
until  the  Soviet  armies  occupied  Lithu- 
ania in  1944. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lithuania  has 
effectively  been  raped  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  though  its  sovereignty  has  van- 
ished, we  In  the  United  SUtes  have  never 
recognized  the  Incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania into  the  Soviet  Union  We  still  rec- 
ognize an  independent  Lithuania  and 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Independent  Lithuania  State  which  has 
a  legation  in  Washington.  As  Secretary 
of  Stote  Rusk  wrote  in  1967  to  the  Uth- 
uanian  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim: 

United  SUtes  support  of  the  Lithuanian 
people's  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence is  reflected  clearly  in  our  refusal 
to  recognize  the  forcible  incorporation  of 
your  country  Into  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
the  warm  sympathy  manifested  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  Lithuanian  cause. 

In  continuing  to  look  resolutely  toward  a 
free  and  independent  existence,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  both  here  and  abroad  have  es- 
tablished a  firm  foundaUon  for  the  hope  of 
free  men  everywhere  that  the  goal  of  Lithu- 
anian national  self-determination  will  ulti- 
mately be  realized. 

I  can  but  echo  the  Secretary's  senti- 
ments and  reaffirm  my  belief  In  the  basic 
principles  of  life,  freedom,  and  dignity 
for  all  human  beings. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  human  rights.  I 
have  mainUined  that  the  most  basic  and 
fundamental  human  right  is  the  light  to 
life.  And  it  is  almost  axiomatic  :o  state 
that  the  right  to  liberty,  freedom,  and 
happiness  is  a  vital  pari  of  the  right  to 
life.  In  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence our  Founding  Fathers  de- 
clared that  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness  was  inalienable  and 
the  colonists  went  to  war  with  Elngland 
to  secure  it. 

Today.  February  16.  is  the  52d  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  In  this  body  remember 
and  [>ay  tribute  today  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  whose  stniggle  for  freedom  has 
been  warmly  supported  by  Americans. 

In  1795  Lithuania  was  annexed  by 
Russia  and  was  dominated  by  czarist  re- 
gimes for  over  100  years.  During  this 
time  Russia  embarked  on  a  deliberate 
policy  of  attempting  to  obliterate  the 
Lithuanian  language  and  culture  and  re- 
place it  with  Russian.  The  attempt  failed. 
The  Lithuanian  people  resisted  Russian 
cultiu-al  genocide.  Then  In  1915.  German 
occupation  replaced  Russian  domination. 

But  with  the  growing  European  chaos 
that  accompanied  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  came  Lithuania's  moment  for 
independence.  On  February  16.  1918.  an 
elected  council  proclaimed  an  Independ- 
ent Lithuanian  state  based  on  democratic 
principles.  A  brief  Russian  occupation 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  full  Lithua- 
nian independence  during  which  time 
Lithuania  joined  the  League  of  Nations. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MILI- 
TARY TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 
AND  TERMINAL  SERVICE 

Mr.   MILLER    Mr.   President,   in   the 

relatively  short  time  since  its  establish- 
ment on  February  15.  1965.  the  MiliUry 
Traffic  Management  and  Terminal  Serv- 
ice has  improved  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  traffic  management  support 
of  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces  through 
the  elimination  of  duplication.  As  the 
newest  of  the  single  manager  transporta- 
tion agencies  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, it  has  brought  together  functions 
and  resources  formerly  lodged  in  a  num- 
ber of  agencies. 

U.S.  Army  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  J.  Lang, 
formerly  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  present 
commander  of  MTMTS.  has  had  a  varied 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  logistics 
and  transportation  field.  No  stranger  to 
Washington.  General  Lang  first  served 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  with  the  Trans- 
portation Division.  J-4  in  the  office  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUfT.  Two  years  later,  he 
served  as  special  assistant  to  the  Army's 
Chief  of  TransporUtion  and  in  1961  be- 
came deputy  of  the  MillUry  Traffic  Man- 
agement Agency.  A  TransporUtion  Corps 
officer  since  1950,  he  Is  acknowledged 
throughout  the  Military  Establishment 
and  industry  as  one  of  the  country's  fore- 
most experts  on  transportation  and  traf- 
fic management  matters.  The  Nation  is 
Indeed  fortunate  in  having  in  Its  service 
Major  General  Lang. 

The  fifth  anniversary  marks  a  special 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Military 
Traffic  Management  and  Terminal  Serv- 
ice. In  this  period  of  trial,  the  validity 
of  the  original  concept  for  MTMTS  has 


been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved 
sound.  The  experience  gained  has  opened 
up  new  vistas  and  new  opportunities  for 
improvements  in  military  transportation 
service,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  cost  through 
skillful  management. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  salute 
the  fine  record  of  achievement  estab- 
lished by  MTMTS  personnel  during  these 
past  5  years  in  meeting  all  Defense  trans- 
portation requirements  thrust  upon 
them. 

On  February  15,  1965,  the  Honorable 
Stepher  Ailes.  then  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  marked  the  activation  of  the  Mili- 
tary Traffic  Management  and  Terminal 
Service,  by  presenting  the  agency's  char- 
ter to  its  first  commander.  Maj.  Oen 
John  J.  Lane. 

The  new  organization  was  charged  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  provid- 
ing "effective,  responsive  and  economical 
support  to  the  military  department,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  unified  and  spe- 
cified commands  and  other  DOD  agencies 
in  the  areas  of  military  traffic  manage- 
ment, land  transportation  and  common- 
user  ocean  terminals."  Considerable  his- 
tory and  a  good  deal  of  frenetic  planning 
lay  behind  that  Imposing  mission  state- 
ment. 

MTMTS  was  the  product  of  a  growing 
trend  toward  unification  of  those  func- 
tions within  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  could  be  shared  in  common  by  the 
several  services.  In  the  years  immediately 
following  World  War  II,  a  curtailment  of 
wartime  defense  budgets  lent  urgent  em- 
phasis to  intensified  management  of  the 
resources  of  the  military  departments. 
The  duplication  and  overlapping  in  the 
field  of  transportation  were  natural  can- 
didates for  reform.  The  more  idealistic — 
and  simplistic — defense  planners  envi- 
sioned the  assignment  of  the  various 
types  of  transportation  activities — air, 
sea,  and  land — to  the  military  depart- 
ments best  qualified  to  handle  them. 

The  rationale  worked  well  with  the  as- 
signment of  the  air  transport  mission  to 
the  Air  Force,  which  gave  the  responsi- 
biUty  to  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service,  established  in  June  1948.  The 
following  year  the  Navy's  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  assumed  the  sea- 
lift  chores  for  DOD,  taking  over  the 
world's  largest  fleet  of  cargo  ships  from 
the  Army. 

The  task  of  delegating  the  responsi- 
bility for  land  transportation  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished.  To  begin  with,  there 
was  the  matter  of  semantics.  "Land 
transportation"  is  a  misnomer.  The  defi- 
nition of  the  function  does  not  parallel 
that  of  air  or  sea  transportation,  which 
are  operationally  oriented.  The  term 
"land  transportation, "  as  used  by  the 
planners,  meant  "transportation  man- 
agement within  the  continental  United 
States,"  and  it  was  not  limited  to  the 
earthbound  modes  of  transportation. 
Moreover  the  CONUS  land  transporta- 
tion manager  would  not  have  his  own  as- 
sets, but  would  rely  on  commercial  car- 
riers for  support. 

Finally — and  most  important — the 
services  strongly  resisted  any  plan  to  di- 
vest them  of  responsibility  for  manag- 
ing their  own  traffic.  This  resistance  was 
predicated  on  the  conceot  that  traffic 
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management  was  Inseparable  from — 
and  subordinate  to— the  supply  system, 
and  since  each  service  managed  its  own 
supply,  it  followed  that  each  would  man- 
age its  own  traffic. 

Although  the  need  for  centralized  traf- 
fic management  operations  for  the  Armed 
Forces  was  recognized,  and  strongly  rec- 
commended,  by  many  prestigious  studies, 
the  mihtary  departments  fought  the 
Korean  war  without  the  services  of  a 
central  traffic  manager.  Not  until  the 
mld-1950's,  under  the  impetus  of  a  'single 
manager"  approach  to  the  consolidated 
and  integrated  handling  of  common  mili- 
tary supply  and  service  oF>erations,  did 
the  plan  to  centralize  traffic  management 
make  significant  headway. 

On  the  first  of  May  1956.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  designated  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  the  single  manager  for 
traffic  management  within  the  continen- 
tal United  States.  Two  months  later,  the 
Military  Traffic  Management  Agency — 
MTMA — was  established. 

MTMA.  the  first  of  the  MTMTS  fore- 
bears, was  a  field  activity  of  the  Army's 
Chief  of  Transportation.  During  its  S'a 
years  of  operation,  the  agency  not  only 
saved  money  for  the  military  depart- 
ments, but  went  a  long  way  toward  over- 
coming the  traditional  resistance  to  the 
unification  of  mihtary  traffic  manage- 
ment. 

On  January  1,  1962.  MTMA  became 
the  Defense  Traffic  Management  Serv- 
ice— DTMS — a  field  agency  of  the  re- 
cently formed  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
MTMA's  reassignment  stemmed  from  a 
move  to  bring  imder  one  organization 
all  of  the  operating  agencies  designated 
as  commodity  single  managers,  as  well 
as  the  various  common  services  directly 
associated  with  supply  management. 
CONUS  traffic  management  was  one  of 
these  service.  The  mission  of  the  or- 
ganization remained  essentially  un- 
changed, but  the  Director  of  DSA  re- 
placed the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as 
single  manager  for  traffic  management. 
The  transformation  of  DTMS  to 
MTMTS  came  about  as  a  result  of  an 
interservice  study  of  the  CONUS  air  and 
ocean  terminal  system,  performed  in 
1964  at  the  behest  of  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  study  team  recom- 
mended that  the  traffic  management  and 
terminal  management  functions  be 
lumped  under  one  manager.  The  concept 
was  approved,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  was  given  the  mission.  The  fimc- 
tions  of  DTMS  reverted  to  the  Army,  and 
a  new  agency  was  organized.  The  termi- 
nal management  mission  was  formally 
recognized  by  adding  two  letters  to  the 
acronym.  MTMTS  was  bom. 

The  birth  was  not  without  its  attend- 
ant pangs.  The  intensive  planning  effort 
that  heralded  the  acouchement  began 
late  in  November  1964.  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Army's  Chief  of  Transportation. 
In  mid-December  the  DTMS  commander, 
Maj.  Oen.  Rush  B.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  who  had 
been  named  commander-designate  of  the 
new  agency,  took  charge  of  the  planning 
effort.  Upon  his  retirement  at  the  year's 
end,  he  was  succeeded  as  chief  plaaner 
by  General  Lane. 

The  planning  group  concerned  itself 
with    identifying    the    functions    that 


MTMTS  would  imdertake.  and  the  orga- 
nization that  would  best  fit  its  needs. 

General  Lane  had  succinct  guidance 
for  his  task  force: 

We'll  be  living  with  the  products  we're 
producing  today,  so  we'U  have  a  good  yard- 
stick to  see  how  well  we  do.  Do  your  Job 
well  and  do  it  simply. 

The  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
planners  heeded  General  Lane's  instruc- 
tions can  be  found  in  the  record  of  ac- 
complishments compiled  by  MTMTS  in 
its  first  5  years  of  existence. 

By  coincidence,  MTMTS'  formative 
years  paralleled  those  of  the  intensifica- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  MTMTS 
staff  was  denied  the  luxury  of  leisiu'ely 
trial  and  error  as  they  honed  the  com- 
mand's capabilities.  The  necessities  of 
supporting  the  burgeoning  war  machine 
in  Southeast  Asia  were  superimposed  on 
the  task  of  refining  the  structure  and 
performance  of  the  agency. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  sahent  statis- 
tics is  enough  to  illustrate  the  quantum 
jump  in  the  MTMTS  workload  due  to 
the  Vietnam  conflict: 

CONUS  passenger  travel,  which  had 
stabilized  at  4'^  million  military  travel- 
ers in  the  2  prewar  years— fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965 — climbed  to  7.2  million 
passengers  in  fiscal  year  1967,  before  be- 
ginning a  gradual  reduction. 

The  number  of  passengers  moving 
overseas  jumped  from  less  than  200,000 
in  fiscal  year  1965  to  well  over  800,000 
in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Prom  fiscal  year  1965  through  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  number  of  military  freight 
shipments  increased  15  percent,  vehicle 
tonnage  Increased  47  percent.  The  per- 
centage of  shipments  directly  controlled 
by  MTMTS  during  the  4 -year  period 
increased  from  16  to  22.5  percent,  while 
MTMTS  control  of  costs  climbed  from 
75  to  84  percent.  Throughout  the  period 
MTMTS  controlled  tonnage  amounted 
to  more  than  96  percent  of  defense 
shipments. 

The  ocean  terminal  workload  in  fiscal 
year  1968  approached  22  million  tons, 
more  than  2>i2  times  the  fiscal  year  1965 
figure. 

Statistics  like  these,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, mean  little.  Stack  them  against 
the  economies  achieved  and  the  manage- 
ment practices  instituted  by  the  MTMTS 
staff,  and  an  impressive  picture  results. 
Freight  traffic  management  savings  for 
fiscal  year  1968  totaled  more  thtm  $138 
million.  For  fiscal  year  1969  the  figrire 
jumped  to  $184  million,  an  all-time  high. 
Passenger  traffic  management  im- 
provements produced  cost  avoidances  of 
$13  million  in  fiscal  year  1968;  over  $12.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Defense  shipper  services  realized  more 
than  $2  million  in  cost  avoidances  In 
fiscal  year  1969.  thanks  to  MTMTS  cus- 
tomer Eissistance  efforts.  That  figure 
seems  slight  in  comparison  with  the  $2 
billion  expenditure  that  MTMTS  in- 
fiuences  annually,  but  the  share  of  those 
savings  that  accrued  to  each  of  the  in- 
dividual shipper's  transportation  budget 
was  highly  significant. 

Increased  use  of  containers.  Including 
participation  in  a  successful  test  of  the 
use  of  containers  to  transport  ammuni- 
tion; development  of  a  program  to  con- 


solidate small  freight  shipments  and  es- 
tablishment of  consolidation  centers; 
negotiation  of  a  rail  tariff  to  move  luiit 
Impedimenta  at  a  single  rate;  sponsor- 
ship of  a  program  to  move  household 
goods  by  air  to  oversea  destinations  at 
less  than  suilace  costs — these  are  a  few 
of  the  manEigement  techniques  that  have 
highlighted  MTMTS'  first  half  decade. 

The  initial  5  year|  also  witnessed  im- 
portant developments  in  internal  re- 
source management.  Nonessentifil  sub- 
ordinate elements  or  staff  agencies  were 
eliminated  or  consolidated.  Operating 
procedures  were  streamlined.  Great 
strides  were  made  toward  development 
of  an  automated  data  processing  ssrs- 
tem — acronymed  AUTOSTRAD — to  sup- 
port the  various  phases  of  MTMTS  oper- 
ations. 

General  Lane  retired  from  the  Army 
in  April  1969,  passing  the  MTMTS  helm 
to  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  J.  Lang.  Gen- 
eral Lang,  who  had  been  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  initial  MTMTS  study  group, 
immediately  made  it  clear  that  he  would 
expand  upon  the  initial  gains  made  by 
MTMTS. 

In  his  first  public  appearance  after 
taking  command,  General  Lang  spoke  of 
his  intent  to  establish  better  dialog  be- 
tween and  among  MTMTS,  the  Nation's 
transportation  industry,  and  the  other 
defense  single  managers: 

I  Intend  to  do  everything  In  my  power 
to  strengthen  the  kind  of  teamwork  which 
Improves  our  defense  transportation  captabll- 
Itles  and  posture. 

With  those  words.  General  Lang  es- 
tablished the  tenor  of  his  command 
philosophy.  In  subsequent  discussions 
with  his  commanders  and  directors,  he 
elaborated  upon  his  blueprint  for  the 
future:  Better  management  of  military 
transportation  operations;  reduction  of 
the  transportation  cost  component  of  the 
total  delivered  costs  of  commodities;  in 
cooperation  with  the  other  transporta- 
tion single  managers  to  upgrade  the  de- 
fense transportation  system;  strength- 
ening the  technical  base  of  the  installa- 
tion transportation  officer  operations; 
Improving  the  quality  of  personal  prop- 
erty moving  and  storage  services — an  ob- 
jective of  primary  concern  to  all  mihtary 
service  members — making  MTMTS  pay 
its  way  in  the  Defense  Establishment. 

These  goals  will  guide  MTMTS  in  the 
1970's,  as  it  builds  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  the  first  5  years. 


^fVESnGATION  OF  UMW  ELECTION 
BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  February  9.  1970.  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  calls  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  recent  United  Mine 
Workers  election  already  commenced  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  under  the 
chairman^iip  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  While  I  have  previously  voiced 
my  concern  that  the  investigation  be 
conducted  without  prejudicing  any  pos- 
sible future  litigation,  either  in  connec- 
tion with  the  election  or  the  tragic  mur- 
der of  Jos^h  Yablonskl,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  properly  conducted  investigation 
Is  warranted,  among  other  things  to  as- 
certain if  there  are  weaknesses  in  present 
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law,  particularly  the  Labor -Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act.  which 
need  correction.  I  also  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  part  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  also  intends  to  InvesU- 
gate  thoroughly  the  abuses  which  have 
been  claimed  to  exist  in  the  UMW  and 
other  pension  and  welfare  funds.  This 
is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  long  been 
Interested  and  concerning  which  I  have 
authorized  comprehensive  legislaUon. 
namely.  S  2167. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

P»oT«cnNC  Union  Okmoceact 
The  Democratic  leadership  in  the  Senate 
has  wisely  decided  to  authorize  a  broad  In- 
quiry into  leglalatlve  questions  raised  by  the 
murder  of  JoMph  Yablonskl  The  mine 
union  insurgent  died  believing  that  his  chal- 
lenge of  abuses  In  the  Onlted  Mine  Workers 
h*d  been  frustrated  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment s  highly  legalistic  interpreUtlon  of  Its 
obligations  under  the  union  democracy  pro- 
visions of  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act 

Mere  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  the 
law  was  put  on  the  books,  and  the  country 
will  benefit  from  an  oper?  appraisal  of  lU 
strengths  and  weaknesses 

The  inquiry  will  be  conducted  by  a  Senate 
L«bor  subcommittee  headed  by  Harrison  A. 
WlUlams  Jr  of  New  Jersey,  whoae  thorough 
Investigation  into  the  condition  of  migrant 
farm  laborers  liullcates  that  the  Tablonskl 
study  will  be  at  once  rigorous  and  construc- 
tive. 


THE  CHOCTAW  INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bUl  to  repeal  the  act  of  August  25. 
1959  i73  Stat.  420>.  as  amended.  This 
act  as  originally  passed,  provided  for  the 
termination  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe,  one 
of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  over  a  6-year 
penod  and  set  forth  the  manner  in  which 
disposition  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  tribe  was  to  be  made  The  termina- 
Uon  has,  by  subsequent  legislation,  been 
extended  to  Augiist  25,  1970. 

Termination  of  the  Indian  tribes  be- 
came popular  during  the  1950s  and  be- 
came the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Portimately  the  desire  to  see  such 
a  policy  implemented  weakened  during 
the  1960s,  although  from  time  to  time 
mention  is  made  of  terminating  the  In- 
dian tribes.  We  have  begun  to  realize, 
and  hopefully  this  realization  will  be 
stronger  in  the  1970s,  that  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  at  affording  Indians 
in  all  respects  of  their  lives  a  greater 
degree  of  self-determination.  Not  only  is 
this  the  right  thinu  to  do.  it  is  by  reason 
of  treaties  our  responsibility  to  not  ter- 
minate the  Indian  tribes  but  to  assist 
them  by  providing  educational  and 
health  assistance  that  will  enable  them 
to  decide  their  own  future. 

Although  the  Choctaw  Tribe  Is  one  of 
the  five  civilized  tribes,  it  is  the  only 
tribe  that  faces  termination.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  historical  background,  nor 
do  present  circumstances  dictate,  that 
the  Choctaw  Tribe  be  treated  differently 
and  be  terminated.  The  principal  ofUcer 
of  both  the  ChocUw  and  the  Chickasaw 
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Tribes— the  Chickasaws  are  affected  by 
the  required  sale  of  Jointly  owned  prop- 
erty—members of  the  tribes,  and  the 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegation,  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  strongly  oppose 
termination  of  the  ChocUw  Tribe. 

If  termination  occurs,  there  are  those 
who  Interpret  the  1959  act  as  completely 
eliminating  the  rights  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  to  health, 
educational,  and  other  benefits  they  have 
been  receiving  and  which  members  of 
other  tribes  will  conUnue  to  receive. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  this  legal  Inter- 
pretation, the  threatened  loss  of  these 
much  needed  services  Is  causing  great 
concern. 

There  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  ter- 
minating the  Choctaw  Tribe.  Confusion 
and  suflermg  will  be  the  result.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  prompt  action  on  this  bill. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  report 
the  first  resolution. 


AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE 
SCIENCES  COMMITTEE 

The  Assistant  Licislativi  Clerk. 
Calendar  No.  659.  Senate  Resolution  332, 
to  authorize  additional  expenditures  to 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  for  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$40,600  during  the  current  investigative 
year  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations. 

Dtiring  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$40,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate  for 
that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $26,074. 
The  pending  request  represents  an  In- 
crease of  $600  over  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
332  with  an  amendment  which  would 
revise  the  title  only. 

Senator  Anderson  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Senator  Smith  of  Maine 
IS  the  ranking  minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  Rxs.  33a 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ised under  section  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  Its  juris- 
dlcUon  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 


ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  of  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  i;nlled  States.  Including  such  activ- 
ities peculiar  to  or  prtmarlly  associated  with 
the  development  of  weapons  systems  or  mili- 
tary operations. 

S«c.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  Is  authorized,  from 
February  I.  1970.  through  January  31,  1971. 
inclusive,  to  ( 1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable.  (2)  employ  upon  a  tempo- 
rary basis  and  fix  the  compensation  of  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
Oovernment  concerned  and  the  Conunlttee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information.  faclUtles, 
and  personnel  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Oovernment. 

(b)  The  minority  Is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
or  consultant,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  No  assistant  or  consultant 
may  receive  compensation  at  an  annual  gross 
rate  which  exceeds  by  more  than  $2,700  the 
annual  gross  rate  of  compensation  of  any 
person  so  selected  by  the  minority^ 

Sec.  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  MO.- 
flOO.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•Resolution  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  for  inqui- 
ries and  investigations." 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  331)  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  In- 
quiries and  investigations  was  annoimced 
as  next  in  order. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the    roll,    and    the    following    Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 
|No.  39Leg.| 

Mien  onflln  Saxbe 

AUott  Holland  Schwelker 

Bellmon  Inouye  Scott 

Boggs  Jordan,  N.C.  Sparkman 

Byrd  W  Va  Jordan.  Idaho  Stennls 

Church  fctathlas  TalmadKe 

Cotton  Mcaellan  Thurmond 

Ellender  Mclntyre  Williams.  Del. 

Ervln  Pastore  Youn'T.  Ohio 

Ooldwater  Prouty 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr  Bible*,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  <Mr.  Burdick)  .  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  «Mr.  Dodd».  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fclbricht),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  OORX) ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MrrcALF),  the  Senator  from 
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New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  .  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Spong).  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  <  Mr.  Cranston  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson  )  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adcen),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke*,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  C.\SE),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CURTIS),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
<Mr.  Dohinick),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona <Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  "Mr.  Fong>.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  iMr.  Gurney),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the  Sena- 
tors from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr. 
SitiTH).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  YonNo)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundti    Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooti 

Cooper 

Ea?leton 

Eastland 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Javlts 

Long 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Miller 

Mondale 

Moss 

Murphy 

Muskle 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Symington 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Tarborough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


WAIVER  OP  5-MINUTE  LIMITATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  various 
money  resolutions  today,  the  5-ininute 
limitation  under  rule  VUI  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  332 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  notice  in  calling  attention  to 
Calendar  No.  659.  Senate  Resolution  332. 
that  last  year  this  committee  expended 
$26,074.  This  year  they  are  asking  for 
$40,600,  which  is  an  increase  over  their 
expenditures  last  year  of  $13,926.  I  won- 
der why  this  additional  amount  of  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  more  than  they 
spent  last  year  is  requested. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  They 
have  asked  for  two  additional  employees 
this  year.  They  asked  for  only  $600  more. 
They  turned  back  part  of  their  money 
last  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct:  last  year  they  requested  $40,000 
and  spent  $26,074.  This  year  they  have 
asked  for  $40,600.  Why  is  this  Increase 
needed?  ^ 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  They 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  re- 
quested two  additional  staff  members. 
That  was  the  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  notice, 
with  respect  to  the  next  resolution  listed. 

No.  331.  Calendar  No.  660 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Would 
the  Senator  mind  taking  these  in  order? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  next  one. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Which 
number  was  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Senate 
Resolution  331. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Would 
the  Senator  mind  if  I  made  my  general 
statement  before  we  get  into  these  indi- 
vidual items? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Some 
Senators  may  not  know  why  we  are  here. 
I  think  all  Senators  are  interested  in 
these  items. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  35  resolutions  providing 
funds  for  various  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  the  Senate  to  conduct  in- 
quiries and  investigations  for  the  com- 
ing year  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  That  com- 
mittee held  3  days  of  hearings  at  which 
representatives  of  the  committees  and 
subcommittees  involved  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  funds  requested.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration required  written  justifi- 
cation and  budgets  on  each  proposal. 

More  often  than  not  in  the  past,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  amended  mfeny  of 
the  so-called  money  resolutions  to  reduce 
the  amounts  requested.  This  year,  all  35 
resolutions  have  been  reported  unani- 
mously without  reduction.  The  total 
amount  involved  in  the  pending  resolu- 
tions is  $8,414,300,  which  represents  an 
increase  over  the  total  authorization  for 
similar  purposes  last  year  of  $974,300. 

The  reasons  for  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  amoimts  requested  by  spe- 
cific committees  and  subcommittees  will 
become  apparent  as  each  resolution  is 
considered,  but  I  feel  that  a  few  general 


observations  would  be  appropriate  at  the 
outset. 

The  largest  single  factor  contributing 
to  the  higher  amount  requested  this  year 
is  the  significant  increase  in  staff  salaries 
granted  by  Congress  last  year,  and  the 
concomitant  increases  in  contributions 
required  for  various  employee  benefit 
programs,  plus  the  larger  per  diem  al- 
lowance recently  enacted  for  official 
travel. 

As  Senators  know,  that  allowance  was 
increased  from  $16  a  day  to  $25  a  day. 
which  was  in  line  with  what  they  were 
doing  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Rules  Committee  understands 
that  the  sums  asked  for  had  the  com- 
plete approval  of  both  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  committees  in- 
volved. In  one  instance,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  combined 
two  subcommittees,  resulting  in  a  sub- 
stantial savings  of  funds.  In  another  in- 
stance, involving  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a  subcommit- 
tee which  was  separately  funded  last 
year  has  been  discontinued. 

Admittedly,  there  are  instances  of  new 
or  expanded  proposals  requiring  funding 
on  a  higher  level  than  during  the  previous 
year.  I  have  in  mind  the  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  seeks  $135,000  of  that  committee's 
total  budget.  That  is  a  new  committee 
which  was  formed  this  year,  and  which 
I  think  can  justify  the  amount  asked, 
because  it  deals  with  very  important 
questions  of  public  concern  today.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
seeks  $163,500.  This  is  another  new  sub- 
committee. 

The  interest  of  the  public,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  Congress  in  these  vital 
and  timely  subjects  convinces  the  Rules 
Committee  that  the  funds  sought  should 
be  allowed. 

In  keeping  with  long-established  prac- 
tice, the  Subcommittee  on  PrlvUeges 
and  Elections  has  requested  $150,000  for 
potential  election  year  needs.  Past  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
having  this  money  available  during  elec- 
tion years  to  enable  its  minimal  staff  to 
be  expanded,  as  and  if  need  arises,  to  in- 
vestigate election  complaints,  or  election 
contests  which  might  include  frauds.  In 
the  absence  of  such  eventualities,  it  is 
anticipated  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
requested  sums  will  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  Over  half  of  it  was  retmned 
last  year. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  the  large  commit- 
tee-print table  dated  February  9.  1970, 
and  entitled  "Senate  Inquiries  and  In- 
vestigations,"' a  copy  of  which  has  been 
placed  on  each  desk  in  the  Chamber.  In 
concise  but  complete  form,  this  table 
gives  all  of  the  essential  financial  in- 
formation concerning  the  35  resolutions 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

As  each  individual  resolution  is  called 
in  calendar  order,  I  plan  to  make  a  brief 
statement  and  then  yield  temporarily  to 
the  chairman  of  the  particular  commit- 
tee concerned,  if  debate  is  desired,  or  if 
Senators  desire  to  ask  questions. 
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Mr.  WILUAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
raising  the  questions  on  these  resolutions 
t)ecause  while  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  that  the  salary  increases  would  jus- 
tify a  part  of  these  increases  they  would 
not  explain  all.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  salary  increases  went  into 
effect  for  most  of  last  year,  so  the  com- 
mittees are  operating  on  pretty  much  of 
a  comparable  basis. 

Taking  these  committees  as  a  whole. 
I  note  that  Senators  are  asking  for  Sl,- 
594.370  more  to  run  these  same  commit- 
tees this  year.  1970.  than  was  spent  last 
year.  Can  the  excuse  be  that  this  is  an 
election  year?  Congress  will  not  be  in 
session  as  long  as  it  was  last  year.  Most 
of  the  Members  will  be  back  home  cam- 
paigning, and  certainly  none  of  this 
committee  money  should  be  used  for 
campaign  purposes.  Therefore.  I  am 
wondering  how  these  increases  can  be 
justified  when  this  year  they  will  only  be 
operating  for  about  9  months. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  resolution 
that  was  reported  previously  calls  for  a 
40-percent  increase  over  last  year's  ex- 
penditures. With  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing resolution.  Senate  Resolution  331. 
$225,000  was  requested  for  1969.  The 
committee  spent  $223,303.  and  this  year 
they  are  asking  for  $300,000.  a  33V3-per- 
cent  increase. 

Could  we  have  an  explanation  as  to 
why  this  increase  will  be  needed? 


COMMTTTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  660. 
Senate  Resolution  No.  331.  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  for  inquiries  and 
investigations. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinkis) 
Is  in  the  Chamber,  and  he  will  speak  to 
this  matter,  because  he  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  wish  to  point  out  one  thine.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  stated  cor- 
rectly the  situation  as  to  the  staff  salary 
increases.  However,  that  was  up  to  July  1 
of  last  year.  This  increase  will  be  for  a 
full  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  It  wiU 
be  for  a  fuU  year,  and  it  includes  insur- 
ance and  retirement  fund  pajrments.  The 
other  was  for  a  half  year. 

I  ask  Senator  Stcnnis  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  first  place,  this 
is  an  additional  staff  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  has  to  have  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  its  functions.  Instead  of 
being  overstaffed,  we  are  still  under- 
staffed by  ordinary  standards.  Some 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  staff, 
which  required  higher  salaries.  We  had 
to  direct  more  attention  to  what  I  call 
the  budget  items,  more  attention  to  in- 
depth  probing  of  a  great  many  of  these 
funds. 

Senators  will  recall  that  last  year  the 
matter  of  the  authorization  bill  for  mil- 
itary hardware  was  debated  on  the  floor 


of  the  Senate  for  8  weeks,  lacking  1  day — 
8  weeks  of  active  debate.  That  does  not 
include  the  3  weeks  during  which  the 
Senate  was  in  recess.  A  very  serious  chal- 
lenge was  made  to  a  great  many  of  the 
weapons,  in  addition  to  the  ABM.  which 
was  a  new  system,  to  a  degree.  That  bill 
went  to  conference,  and  we  did  not  com- 
plete action  on  it  until  approximately 
the  first  of  October.  We  had  an  item  in 
there  for  $8  billion  for  the  broad  cate- 
gory of  research  and  development,  and 
we  went  into  it  in  depth,  as  much  as  time 
would  permit. 

We  started  immediately  then  to  get 
ready  for  this  year.  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  lack  of  some  information.  We 
employed  a  man  who  is  greatly  experi- 
enced m  this  field. 

With  reference  to  the  items,  there  Is 
some  difference  of  time.  This  budget  cov- 
ers a  greater  period  of  time.  Some  of  the 
salaries  are  higher,  and  I  am  totally  re- 
sponsible for  that.  As  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment, we  do  not  have  more  employees — 
that  is.  we  will  not  have,  when  we  make 
this  adjustment. 

With  respect  to  it  being  a  campaign 
year,  no  one  has  been  put  on  here  with 
reference  to  an  election  year.  We  have  a 
vacancy  on  the  staff.  It  is  not  budgeted 
here.  We  are  not  trying  to  add. 

I  think  an  examination  will  show  that 
there  has  been  rather  frugal  application 
of  these  expenditures.  We  have  held  them 
down  all  year,  as  heretofore,  as  much 
as  we  could.  There  is  no  rubber  in  it.  We 
have  always  turned  back  an  appreciable 
sum  of  money,  imtil  this  year,  and  we 
barely  had  enough. 

I  promise  a  continuation  of  the  frugal 
administration  of  the  expenditure  of  this 
money.  I  believe  it  is  the  minimum  we 
could  ask  for  and  have  enough  with 
which  to  do  the  job  assigned. 

I  did  notify  the  Rules  Committee  that 
we  might  have  to  ask  for  more,  because 
extraordinary  things  come  up.  This 
year  we  are  handling  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act,  which  does  not  come  up  every 
year.  We  are  going  to  have  the  matter 
with  reference  to  the  carrier.  We  are 
going  to  have  the  usual  inquiries,  very 
valid  inquiries,  and  a  contest  on  the  floor 
about  some  of  these  items.  I  think  It  Is  a 
very  restricted  and  Spartan  type  budget. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
might  add  to  what  the  Senator  has  said 
that  his  request  came  to  our  committee 
unanimously  approved  by  his  committee, 
which  included  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  the  ranking  minority 
member.  We  thoroughly  went  over  the 
testimony,  oral  and  written,  and  reported 
the  matter,  and  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  before 
any  of  these  resolutions  are  agreed  to. 
As  Senators  well  know.  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  these  Increases  from  year  to 
year  for  quite  some  time.  Back  in  1946, 
as  some  will  remember — and  others  will 
read  about  it — Congress  saw  fit  to  re- 
organize the  Senate  committees.  At  that 
time,  we  had,  as  I  recall.  37  standing 
committees.  The  number  of  employees  at 
that  time,  according  to  Dr.  George  Gallo- 
way in  his  book  entitled  "Congress  at  the 
Crossroads" 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unflrUshed 
business.  H.R.  514. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  further  consideration  of  the  money 
resolutions  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON   ARMED  SERVICES 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  <S.  Res. 
331)  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  Inquiries  and  investigations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  saying,  according  to  Dr.  Galloway, 
the  number  of  employees  for  all  the  37 
committees  amounted  to  259.  At  that 
time,  it  was  thought  that  we  could  save 
money  by  reorganizing  the  Senate  com- 
mittees. As  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  indicates,  we  reduced  the  number 
of  committees  from  37  to  15.  The  Re- 
organization Act  provided  for  10  em- 
ployees for  each  committee,  or  a  total 
of  150  employees.  Each  committee  was 
allowed  four  specialists  and  six  clericals. 

It  was  thought  at  that  time  that  the 
number  provided  was  sufficient;  but.  Mr. 
President,  following  adoption  of  the  Or- 
ganization Act.  subcommittees  were 
formed  of  the  standing  committees  so 
that  today  we  are  spending  many  more 
millions  of  dollars  than  we  spent  prior 
to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

The  number  of  legislative  employees 
has  increased  from  259.  prior  to  the 
Reorganization  Act.  to  over  700  employ- 
ees at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  no  wonder  we  had  to 
build  a  new  Senate  Office  Building  at 
great  cost.  No  wonder  we  had  to  make 
use  of  every  nook  and  comer  In  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building  in  order  to  pro- 
vide space  for  the  numerous  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  President,  the  personnel  and  ex- 
penditure figures  have  been  on  the  rise 
since  the  new  act  went  into  effect.  For 
instance,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  past 
few  years  the  number  of  regular  em- 
ployees for  the  standing  committees  has 
increased  from  150  to  234.  and  that  the 
number  of  employees  for  "Special  In- 
quiries and  Investigations"  has  increased 
from  zero  to  446.  up  to  now. 

This  year  alone,  we  are  increasing 
the  number  of  employees  by  22.  accord- 
ing to  the  information  that  was  handed 
to  me  by  one  of  my  assistants.  So  that, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  now  a  comple- 
ment of  234  employees  for  the  standing 
committees  instead  of  the  150  which  the 
Reorganization  Act  provided  when  it 
passed  the  Senate. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Inouye  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  these 
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purposes  has  grown  enormously.  Dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress,  we  spent  over  $12 
million  in  order  to  provide  for  the  op- 
erations of  all  the  committees.  Last  year, 
we  authorized  in  excess  of  $7  million  for 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 
This  year,  for  the  second  session,  we  are 
authorizing  in  excess  of  $9  million.  So 
that  for  the  total  Congress,  that  is  the 
91st  Congress,  the  authorization  is  in 
excess  of  40  percent  over  and  above  what 
was  provided  during  the  89th  Congress. 
It  strikes  me  that  something  should 
be  done  about  that.  We  cannot  continue 
to  increase  the  number  of  employees  un- 
less we  make  up  our  minds  to  provide 
more  space  for  them;  and  that,  Mr. 
President,  will  be  most  expensive. 

I  objected  strenuously  for  quite  some 
time— I  believe  7  years— against  the 
construction  of  a  new  Senate  Office 
Building.  I  proposed  at  the  time  that  we 
make  use  of  all  space  available  in  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  in  order  to 
provide  for  many  offices.  Then,  since  It 
was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  extend 
the  east  side  of  the  Capitol,  we  were  able 
to  provide  for  some  50-odd  additional 
offices  to  meet  future  demands. 

But,  Mr.  President,  because  of  the  vast 
increase  of  employees  on  Capitol  Hill  we 
not  only  have  used  up  every  nook  and 
comer  In  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
but  we  have  also  provided  for  a  New 
Senate  Office  Building  which  is  fully  oc- 
cupied, and  on  top  of  that  we  have  added 
the  extension  of  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

Now  there  Is  a  move  on  to  add  on  to 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  buying  more  prop- 
erty in  order  to  expand  construction  in 
that  area  so  as  to  take  care  of  many  of 
the  employees  we  now  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  often  stated 
on  this  floor,  all  of  the  subcommittees  or 
most  of  them,  were  more  or  less  created 
on  a  temporary  basis.  Now  they  have  be- 
come permanent,  in  fact,  if  not  in  legis- 
lative authority. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year  we 
created  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  provided 
$150,000.  as  I  recall,  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  that  committee.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  select  committee  came 
on  the  floor  and  said : 

We  do  not  have  enough  funds.  But  If  you 
give  us  $250,000.  we  will  have  enough  to 
complete  this  work  by  December  of  1969. 

I  am  sure  that  few  Senators  are  sur- 
prised that  this  committee  desires  to  re- 
new its  mandate.  It  wants  to  delve  into 
the  work  of  many  other  committees,  par- 
ticularly welfare.  And  It  is  asking,  as  I 
recall,  for  $246,000  additional  to  main- 
tain the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  cite  t.'^e  creation 
of  many  other  committees  th.'- 1  .vere  or- 
ganized to  sit  for  a  year  or  t ' :;  to  com- 
plete some  very  important  work  that  was 
suggested  by  their  proponents.  We  could 
take  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee which  I  have  so  often  mentioned 
here.  The  original  proponent  of  that 
committee,  the  former  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  stated  in  the  1950's: 

Olve  us  $150,000  to  $200,000  and  we  will  get 
enough  Information  to  justify  the  Judiciary 


Committee  enacting  laws  that  will  help  in 
solving  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  that  committee  has  been 
going  on  and  on,  and  we  have  spent  in 
excess  of  $2  million  for  that  committee. 
And  it  is  still  going  on  and  on.  I  pre- 
siune  that  unless  the  Senate  puts  its  foot 
down,  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  will  barge  into  the 
business  of  every  committee  on  the  Hill, 
except  perhaps  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  I  serve  on 
that  select  committee.  It  did  a  good  job, 
not  in  providing  new  legislation,  but  in 
awakening  the  people  as  to  the  need  for 
more  food  and  fiber  to  help  the  poor.  Be- 
cause of  the  action  of  that  select  com- 
mittee, other  committees  got  busy.  We 
have  now  provided  more  and  more  funds 
to  help  provide  food  for  the  poor.  I  re- 
fer especially  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. That  program  was  enacted  by  the 
Senate  last  year. 

I  thought  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  had  done  a  good 
job  in  tripling  and  quadrupling  many  of 
the  amounts  provided  heretofore.  But  lo 
and  behold,  when  that  committee  came 
before  the  Senate,  although  the  report 
on  the  bill  that  came  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was 
voted  imanlmously,  except  for  the  vote 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  the  Sen- 
ate went  off  the  track  and  provided 
about  twice  as  much  money  as  could  be 
spent  by  the  Department.  We  did  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had 
before  us  many  witnesses  to  testify  that 
the  amount  provided  in  the  original  bill 
by  the  committee  was  sufficient  and  was 
all  that  could  be  spent  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

When  the  bill  was  considered  in  the 
Senate,  the  amoimts  were  raised  con- 
siderably, and  the  bill  is  now  before  the 
House.  I  doubt  that  It  will  be  enacted.  In 
fact,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  enacted 
In  its  present  form.  As  a  result,  we  still 
have  no  adequate  bill. 

If  the  Senate  had  acted  more  in  accord 
with  what  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  had  suggested,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  in  all  probability  the  bill  would 
have  been  enacted  in  the  House.  But  it  is 
lingering  there,  and  it  will  stay  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  what  will  hap- 
pen to  our  housing  and  welfare  programs 
if  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  goes  into  those  areas.  I 
know  that  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  housing  proposals  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Labor  and 
Welfare  Committee  has  done  good  work 
in  that  direction.  But  now  that  another 
crmmittee  imposes  itself  on  what  the 
rtanding  committees  are  doing  with  re- 
spect to  housing,  welfare,  and  many  other 
programs  it  strikes  me  that  the  continua- 
tir-n  '^f  this  porA  work  will  be  hindered, 
rathe.-  than  aided. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  proper  time,  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  refuse 
to  extend  the  select  committee.  I  think 
its  job  of  looking  after  nutrition  and  hu- 
man needs — for  which  it  was  originally 
created — has  been  accomplished.  How- 
ever, I  assume  that  we  have  quite  a  few 


eager  beavers  who  are  most  anxious  to 
see  that  the  program  continues.  I  think 
it  employs  18  people,  who  are,  of  course, 
anxious  to  retain  their  jobs. 

The  Senate  will  have  a  chance  today 
to  see  whether  we  should  vote  this  com- 
mittee out. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  a  while  ago.  I  am 
going  to  read  from  the  Record  wherein 
it  was  stated  "Give  us  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  asking  for  today,  tmd  we 
expect  to  complete  the  job  in  1969."  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  is  the  one  who  led  the  fight  on 
that  matter. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  commit- 
tees, they  are  back  for  more  money  and 
hope  to  expand  their  work  and  extend 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  almost  every  com- 
mittee on  the  Hill. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  work  that 
could  have  been  done  on  housing  than 
has  been  done  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  He 
heads  a  special  committee  and  is  getting 
money  for  that  special  committee  to 
study  further  the  matter  of  housing.  Yet, 
the  special  committee  that  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  nutrition  and 
human  needs  now  barges  into  that  field. 
I  presume  they  will  go  in  and  take 
pictures  showing  the  houses  in  which 
these  poor  people  are  living  and  make 
headlines.  That  is  a  great  story  and  it 
places  a  lot  of  fine  people  on  the  front 
pages  of  our  newspapers,  and  on  the 
television  sets  of  the  Nation. 

As  I  pointed  out  before  when  the  com- 
mittee was  first  organized,  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Agriculture    and   Forestry    was 
holding  hearings  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. We  intended  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  school  limch  program  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  A  good,  responsible 
biU  has  now  been  reported.  Many  Sena- 
tors are  complaining  about  the  work  they 
have.  Of  course,  it  continues  to  multiply 
and  if  they  continue  to  form  these  vari- 
ous committees  the  work  wiU  continue  to 
increase.  I  know  that.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  I  have  almost  all  the  work 
I  can  do.  But  I  have  found  time  to  be 
active  on  the  committee  which  is  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN).   I   think   I  have   attended 
more  hearings  than  any  other  member 
of  the  committee  in  order  to  find  out 
what  could  be  done  in  assist  the  poor. 
Mr.  President,  when  the  resolution  for 
that  particular  committee  is  called  up  I 
hope  to  present  more  facts  on  its  opera- 
tion. I  want  to  give  notice  that  I  hope 
to  have  a  roUcall  on  that  measure.  I  want 
to  see  how  Senators  stand  on  this  pro- 
posal, particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  proponents  of  this  resolution 
said  solemnly  to  us  last  year,  "We  can  get 
through  this  year." 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  has  been  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year.  According  to  the 
budgets  I  have  before  me  and  the  analysis 
made  by  one  of  my  assistants  we  are  add- 
ing 22  people  more  than  we  now  have  on 
the  payroll.  The  sunount  of  money  that 
is  being  asked  for  those  special  commit- 
tees for  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  is  over  $2  million  more  than 
during  the  first  session. 
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I  am  sure  that  It  will  be  said  that 
much  of  this  money  we  are  authorizing 
will  be  turned  back  to  the  Treasury. 
That  may  be  true  and  I  know  some  com- 
mittees do  that.  The  fact  Is  that  if  we 
desire  to  economize  and  make  the  Sen- 
ate a  more  effective,  better  organized 
body,  this  is  the  place  to  start. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  talk 
too  much  about  the  operation  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman.  I  simply 
want  to  refer  to  it  as  an  example  of  what 
might  be  done  by  other  standing  com- 
mittees. I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
longer  than  any  other  man  in  history.  I 
am  entitled  to  select  four  specialists.  I 
have  fewer  than  that.  I  believe  sincerely 
I  get  more  work  out  of  the  specialists 
on  hand  than  I  would  if  I  employed  the 
limit.  I  have  learned  since  I  have  been 
on  the  Hill  that  if  you  employ  two  law- 
yers on  a  committee  and  two  economists 
on  a  committee  they  will  be  passing  the 
buck  to  each  other.  Neither  group  will 
do  any  work :  but  if  the  work  is  centered 
on  one  group  and  they  are  told  what  is 
to  be  done,  it  will  be  done. 

Aside  from  that,  in  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  we  provided  for  a  special 
section  to  be  created  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library  to  serve  all  Senators  and 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  started  out.  I  believe,  with  235 
members  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  to  get  information  for  all  com- 
mittees and  for  all  Members  of  Congress. 
Today  that  section  has  increased  to 
about  350  people.  That  is  where  the  in- 
formation can  and  should  be  obtained. 
I  know  that  is  what  I  do  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows  we  have  four  subcommittees.  I 
compliment  him  because  he  is  a  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  subcommittees.  We  do 
not  have  other  people  coming  there  to 
work;  Senators  do  the  work.  Senators 
who  are  chairmen  of  subcommittees  do 
the  work.  They  get  the  information 
through  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  think  a  good 
job  is  done.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
if  more  Senators  did  their  work  on 
comouttees  we  would  need  fewer  sub- 
committees. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  a  dig  at  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  sis  I  have 
in  the  past,  but  that  committee  provides 
a  subcommittee  for  every  member  of  the 
committee.  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Their  budget  is  about  one-third  of  the 
amount  that  Is  being  asked  for  here 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What 
does  the  Senator  mean  when  he  says 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  provides 
a  subcommittee  for  every  member  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  does 
the  Senator  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  EILLENDER.  Well,  each  commit- 
tee has  a  staff.  I  know  that  was  the  case 
up  until  last  year:  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is  today. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  the 
Senator  said  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary provided  a  subcommittee  for 
every  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Each  member  of 
the  committee  is  the  head  of  some  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  in  error. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  a 
meml>er  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  I  have  no  subcommittee. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  must  be 
low  in  committee  seniority. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  may  be. 
but  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know,  but  up  until 
last  year  all  the  members  headed  some 
subcommittee  of  that  committee.  I  hope 
there  has  been  a  change  of  heart.  I  will 
correct  the  Record  if  I  am  wrong,  but 
I  was  informed  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  are  only  15 
subcommittees;  there  are  17  members. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  chairmen  of  two  or  more  subcommit- 
tees so  each  member  is  not  in  charge  of 
a  subconunittee.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  correct. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  But  that  committee 
has  various  subcommittees  and  each  has 
a  staff  of  its  own. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  the  record 
should  show  that  the  committee  proces- 
ses about  one-half  of  the  legislation  that 
comes  to  the  floor  of  this  body. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  to  say  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Claims  Committee  be- 
fore reorganization  I  handled  most  of 
that  work,  because  most  of  it  is  claims. 
Now  they  have  added  other  duties  to  the 
committee,  such  as  immigration.  If  the 
Senator  considers  all  this  casework,  I 
agree  with  him.  but  as  chairman  of  the 
Claims  Committee  of  the  Senate,  back 
in  1946. 1  handled  about  52  percent  of  all 
the  claims  that  came  before  the  Senate, 
and  I  had  one  clerk.  That  clerk  and  I 
did  all  the  work.  I  assigned  to  each  Sen- 
ator so  many  cases  to  handle.  They  ob- 
tained reports  from  the  department  af- 
fected. They  received  reports  from  the 
Post  Office  Department,  or  perhaps  the 
Commerce  Department,  or  wherever  any 
claims  originated.  We  were  able  to  get 
those  departments  to  furnish  us  the 
bases  for  the  claims  proposed. 

But  what  is  the  case  today?  A  special 
subcommittee  handles  all  of  that  here. 
I  think  there  are  four  lawyers  on  it,  if 
I  am  not  misUken.  There  are  several 
clerks  on  it.  The  same  thing  occurs  with 
respect  to  the  Immigration  Subconunit- 
tee. There  are  three  or  four  lawyers  at- 
tending to  that  work.  I  understand  a 
special  division  has  been  created  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  handle  a  good 
many  of  the  claims  against  the  Oovem- 
ment.  as  well  as  the  Inunigration  cases. 
It  is  true  that  the  work  has  increased 
greatly.  I  am  not  talring  issue  with  that 
statement,  but  my  good  friend  from 
Arkansas  has  raised  the  point  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  handles  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  bills  handled  In  this  body. 


I  agree,  but  many  of  those  bills  involve 
small  claims  and  cases  involving  the  im- 
migration of  Tom  Jones  or  Bill  Smith 
who  wants  to  come  into  this  country.  If 
a  proper  showing  is  made,  he  is  admitted. 
Those  are  Senate  bills,  of  course,  but  they 
are  minor  bills. 

When  I  consider  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel now  employed  to  do  the  work  that 
I  or  my  committee  did  prior  to  1946.  there 
is  a  big  difference.  That  is  what  I  am 
complaining  about.  It  strikes  me  that  too 
much  of  the  work  is  being  done  by  em- 
ployees rather  than  by  Senators. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  empha- 
sizes that  half  the  bills — and  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  that  many — are  private  claim 
bills.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily take  as  much  time  as  other  bills, 
but  processed  through  the  Judiciary 
Committee  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  highly  controversial  pieces 
of  legislation  handled  by  this  body.  We 
handled  two  crime  bills  this  year  and 
two  last  year  that  were  very  complicated. 
Besides  that,  we  have  to  consider  all  the 
constitutional  amendments.  We  have  one 
before  us  now  that  is  highly  controver- 
sial, and  much  work  has  been  done  on  It. 

I  am  not  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  but.  as  a  result 
of  my  work  on  it,  I  know  the  workload 
has  Increased  considerably  since  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  was  a  mwnber  of 
it  prior  to  1946. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  I  never  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  may  have  misun- 
derstood the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  the  Claims  Com- 
mittee. That  was  a  separate  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  number  of  claims 
has  increased  greatly  as  our  Govern- 
ment has  grown.  Our  Government  is  two 
or  three  times  as  large  as  it  was.  With 
the  growth  of  government,  the  workload 
grows. 

I  do  not  have  to  defend  the  work  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  I  think  we 
should  keep  some  of  these  questions  In 
perspective.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  in  our  subcommittees  we  have 
reduced  not  only  the  amounts  of  money 
requested,  but  the  personnel,  by  consoli- 
dating the  workload  of  the  subcommit- 
tees, which  has  been  increasing. 

If  Just  the  staff  of  the  full  committee 
were  assigned  to  do  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  would  be  a  task  that  would 
be  humanly  impossible.  It  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  realize  that.  I  may 
say  to  my  friend  from  Arkansas.  I  know 
the  workload  has  increased  considerably. 
But  the  force  necessary  to  take  care  of 
the  Increased  load  has.  In  my  opinion, 
grown  out  of  all  proportion  compared 
to  what  it  was  in  1946. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  more  claims  have 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  because  of 
our  growth.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  growth  of  the  claims  has  not  been 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
hired  to  do  the  work.  There  Is  a  special 
department  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  handle  aJl  of  this.  I  did  not  have 
that.  We  had  to  depend  on  people  In  the 
various  departments  to  fumlsh  us  with 
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information.  But  here  we  have  all  of 
these  subcommittees,  who  are  provided 
all  of  the  facts.  They  are  staffed  by  com- 
petent lawyers.  I  do  now  know  how  many 
there  are,  but  there  are  quite  a  few. 
Most  of  the  work  Is  done  by  those  law- 
yers. It  Is  my  belief  that  we  simply  have 
too  many  subcommittees.  If  we  continue 
Increasing  them  and  keep  them  going, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  build  another 
Senate  Office  Building  in  the  next  few 
years.  There  Is  a  cry  for  space  now.  There 
Is  a  move  on  to  add  to  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  I  am  sure  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina  knows  about  that. 
It  has  been  requested  of  him.  I  would  not 
be  a  bit  surprised  if,  within  the  next 
couple  of  years,  we  have  another  addi- 
tion made  In  order  to  take  care  of  the 
new  employees  we  are  providing  for  each 
year. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  practicing  a  little  economy, 
we  ought  to  set  a  good  example  here  in 
the  Senate.  The  President  Is  urging  econ- 
omy to  fight  inflation.  We  ought  to  set 
an  example  in  the  Senate  and  try  to  do 
our  work  within  reason. 

When  the  number  of  our  employees 
have  almost  doubled  within  the  last  4, 
5.  or  6  years.  I  think  it  is  something  that 
we  ought  to  look  Into  before  we  keep  on 
increasing  them. 

As  time  goes  on,  I  hope  we  can  find 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  why 
we  have  had  this  Increase  in  new  em- 
ployees. Why  was  it  necessary?  I  hope 
the  Rules  Committee  has  gone  Into  that 
question  in  order  to  justify  the  amount 

requested.  

The  PRESfDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  resolution 
No.  331. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  will 
yield  in  Just  a  moment.  Just  before  the 
Senator  makes  his  remarks,  we  had  up 
for  consideration  the  resolution  relating 
to  the  Armed  Serv'ices  Conunittee,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  331.  I  move  that  it  be 
adopted.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  has  a  committee  meeting. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion No.  331.  relating  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  It  Is  Calendar  No. 
660. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  a  moment,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
Calendar  No.  660.  Senate  Resolution  331. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  spoke  on  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  here  when  the 
Senator  spoke  a  while  ago.  I  Just  want 
to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  the 
number  of  employees  now  r^uested  Is 
20  or  21. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Eleven.  This  Is  for  the  subcommittees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  one  more 
employee? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLESn^ER.  The  budget  last  year 
was  $225,000. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.     ELLENDER.     And     it    is     now 
$300,000. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
Mr.  EXLENDER.  Is  that  necessary  for 
one  employee,  or  why  do  we  have  a  re- 
quest for  $75,000  more? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  will 
let  the  Senator  who  made  the  request 
reply  to  the  Senator's  question. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  all  of  the  facts 
in  connection  with  this  matter  are  fully 
set  forth  In  a  statement  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  have  a  condensed  state- 
ment here  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  the  Increase. 

For  salaries  we  have  an  Increase,  In 
round  figures  at  this  time,  of  $66,000 
above  last  year.  However,  the  salaries 
for  last  year  ran  somewhat  over  the  es- 
timate. We  took  care  of  a  6-month  sal- 
ary Increase  In  last  year's  budget.  We 
have  to  take  care  of  a  12-month  increase 
in  this  year's  budget. 

E^ren  though  there  are  no  changes  in 
the  total  number  of  the  staff  except  this 
one  secretary,  the  men  who  are  being 
taken  on  command  a  larger  salary  than 
heretofore.  They  are  experts  in  their 
fields.  They  both  came  out  of  an  expe- 
rience and  background  of  budget 
preparation. 

This  resolution  we  are  discussing  now 
took  8  weeks  of  hearings,  as  I  have  said, 
less  actual  debate — a  great  deal  of  time 
in  conference,  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
hearings,  and  intensive  preparation. 

Since  there  Is  $8  billion  budgeted  for 
research  and  development,  we  regarded 
the  specialist  on  that  program  as  a  seri- 
ously important  man;  and  he  began 
work  on  it  soon  after  the  bill  was  fin- 
ished last  year. 

We  had  two  men  carried  over  for  2 
additional  months  in  this  transition  pe- 
riod. That  also  makes  up  a  part  of  this 
$66,000.  We  have  two  men  for  the  en- 
tire year  this  year,  who,  one  might  say, 
oversee  staff  members  and  have  over- 
sight of  these  items  on  the  budget. 

These  axe  large  contracts.  These  men 
are  with  us  on  a  reimbursable  basis  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  They  are 
some  of  their  very  top  men,  and  have 
to  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  accounting  for  the 
Increase  that  was  the  subject  of  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  questi<Hi  was, 
they  had  10  employees  last  year,  and 
they  have  11  now.  They  are  asking  for 
11? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  many  of  the  10 
are  part  of  the  11  now  on  the  payroll? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  one  Increase, 
and  that  Is  all.  I  have  Just  been  explain- 
ing that  two  of  those  are  not  going  to  be 
with  us  any  more,  but  are  carried  over 
for  2  months. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  they  included  in 
the  10  that  they  already  have? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  Just 
where  the  Senator  got  the  10,  but  there 
are  two  more  who  are  not  going  to  be 
with  us  any  more,  carried  for  2  months 
In  this  budget,  and  that  accounts  for 


part  of  the  difference.  They  have  sdready 
been  replaced;  the  new  members  are  al- 
ready on  the  staff.  So  that  makes  It  two 
additional  staff  members  for  these  2 
months.  Then  we  have  this  extra  secre- 
tary. 

"Then  we  have  to  take  care  of  this  In- 
creased pay.  The  general  Increase  we 
took  care  of  for  only  6  months  last  year; 
we  will  have  to  take  care  of  It  for  12 
months  of  this  year. 

We  have  Included  $5,000  extra  for  the 
contribution  to  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund.  That  Is  In  the  Increase  also. 
Last  year  we  had  persormel  detailed  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  In  addition  to 
this  General  Accounting  Office  detail. 
We  have  an  estimate  on  that  for  this 
year.  That  group  was  doing  special  work. 
We  had  a  contingency  fund  for  such 
purposes  last  year  of  $10,000,  and  this 
year  it  Is  Increased  to  $15,000. 

We  are  determined  to  do  the  work  as- 
signed to  us.  It  takes  some  highly  com- 
petent men.  Talk  about  Senators  work- 
ing; Uie  Senator  need  not  doubt  that  a 
great  number  of  these  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  staff 
put  In  many,  many  hours  a  week,  day 
and  night,  weekends,  and  all  the  rest  of 
their  time.  A  tremendous  volume  of  work 
is  Involved  for  Senators  and  staff.  So  I 
have  outlined  those  Increases. 

Here  is  a  decrease.  We  think  that  this 
time  we  will  not  have  to  spend  as  much 
for  consultants  and  special  advisers  on 
special  Items,  and  we  have  reduced  that 
amount  from  $19,500  to  $7,700. 

More  than  anyone  else,  I  am  respon- 
sible for  these  Increases.  The  Senate 
committee  voted  imanlmously  for  them, 
but  they  are  based  on  personal  knowl- 
edge of  mine,  and  I  assimie  full  re^>on- 
slbillty  for  asking  for  the  money  and 
spending  the  money  as  well.  And  I  will 
guarantee,  there  are  no  drones  on  these 
staffs. 

I  am  glad  to  answer  the  Senator's  In- 
quiry, but  I  wanted  to  make  that  general 
statement. 

Mr.  EILLENDER.  I  am  not  being  un- 
duly critical. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  TJTT.T.FTJnKR.  I  simply  asked  for  in- 
formation. According  to  the  Senator's 
own  statement  here,  on  page  4  of  the  re- 
port, they  have  11  employees,  and  that 
is  why  I  was  asking. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  EILLENDER.  They  increase  by  only 
one  employee,  and  they  are  asking  for 
$75,000  more  than  they  had  last  year. 

The  Senator  says  the  subcommittee  is 
putting  people  on  who  are  more  expert. 
The  question  I  asked  a  while  ago  was: 
How  many  of  the  pecH^le  In  these  11  that 
sure  requested  here  were  on  Isist  year? 
Are  the  same  pe(vle  involved? 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  No;  we  have  two  em- 
ployees who  are  still  there,  but  are  to  be 
there  for  only  2  months  of  this  calendar 
yeax. 

Mr.  EILLEINDEIR.  Are  those  some  of  the 
11  referred  to? 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  Those  we  have  here 
csune  on  sdl  during  the  last  year,  so  I 
cannot  mnember  exactly  when.  One 
csune  on  after  we  finished  the  d^ate 
here  last  September.  One  came  on.  I 
think,  the  first  day  of  January.  One  of 
the  secretaries  left,  and  we  were  without 
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one  for  a  while,  but  then  we  got  another 
one.  So  we  have  a  gross  increase  here  of 
only  one  staff  member,  except  for  that 
2  months  I  have  mentioned,  where  two 
of  them  are  duplicated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  stated 
that  he  had  to  pay  for  work  done  by 
additional  Library  of  Congress  employ- 
ees: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  staff  there  of 
more  than  300  people.  Does  the  commit- 
tee have  to  pay  for  that  assistance? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  had  the  use.  full 
time,  of  a  research  analyst,  who  ren- 
dered some  very  fine  work  for  us  In  some 
special  fields,  and  we  reimbursed  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  that  month,  for 
her  salary.  We  had  two  men.  as  I  have 
stated,  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  We  had  another  consixltant.  as  I 
remember,  with  reference  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  I  had  the  application 
here  last  year.  There  were  some  very  far- 
reaching  amendments  offered,  one  of 
which  was  passed. 

These  are  matters  where  you  cannot 
Just  go  down  to  12th  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  pick  up  unskilled  help  to 
get  this  kind  of  work  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  realize  that,  but  I 
wonder  if  this  special  group  must  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Congress  without 
their  being  reimbursed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  under  the  circum- 
sUnces  we  have.  While  the  Senate  is 
paying  the  salary,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress does  not  have  to  pay  the  salary.  It 
is  all  the  same  so  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned.  But  it  was  paid  out  of  our 
budget,  rather  than  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress budget. 

If  the  committee  is  agreeable.  I  am 
going  to  use  more  and  more  of  that  kind 
of  help.  As  far  as  the  research  analyst 
I  have  mentioned,  for  example,  was  con- 
cerned, we  had  control  of  her.  we  direct- 
ed her.  we  controlled  her  hours,  and  she 
worked  exclusively  for  us  during  that 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  notified  the 
Rules  Committee  that  we  might  have  to 
ask  for  more  money  during  this  year 
with  reference  to  some  consiiltents  we 
may  want  to  employ. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  As  a 
matter  of  information,  any  time  a  com- 
mittee asks  for  outside  Government  em- 
ployees— from  the  Library  of  Congress. 
General  Services,  and  so  forth — they 
come  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  If  the 
Library  of  Congress  can  furnish  some- 
body for  2  weeks,  it  is  done  without  con- 
sent of  the  Rules  Committee.  If  it  Is  for 
more  than  2  weeks,  they  have  to  come 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and  ask  for 
them  and  Justify  It.  and  we  have  to 
Justify  the  payment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  realize  that.  But 
my  point  is  this:  We  are  paying  out  of 
Senate  funds,  provided,  for  expert  ref- 
erence employees  to  furnish  data  to  all 
Senators,  all  committees — to  all  Mem- 
4>ers  of  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If  the 


time  they  are  required  is  not  over  2 
weeks,  we  do  not  have  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  should  they  be 
paid  by  Congress  separately,  when  they 
are  already  working  for  Congress? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
Congress  pays  them,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress does  not  pay  them.  It  is  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  both  instances.  We 
pay  only  the  salary  they  would  be  paid 
over  there. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Is  that  amount  de- 
ducted from  the  money  that  is  asked  for 
by  the  Library  of  Congress? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr    McCLELLAN    It  is  reimbursable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that.  If 
it  is  reimbursed,  is  their  budget  de- 
creased? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Their  budget  would  be  decreased  by 
the  amount  we  put  on  the  payroll  over 
here. 

In  the  case  of  Senator  Stennis,  he  has 
asked  for  $38,000  for  reimbursable  funds 
this  year,  assuming  that  he  will  need 
these  outside  people.  If  he  does  not  use 
them,  it  will  not  be  spent. 

Mr.  EIJ.KNDER.  Perhaps  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. When  we  reorganized  in  1946, 
we  provided  a  special  fund  of  quite  a  few 
thousands  of  dollars  to  employ  as  many 
as  234  people  to  do  special  work  in  all 
lines  of  Government.  That  included  Ag- 
riculture, Commerce.  Armed  Services, 
everybody.  We  have  increased  that  fund 
quite  a  bit,  and  today  we  have  many 
more  employees  in  the  LRS  who  are  sup- 
posed to  work  for  the  committees  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  question  I  would  like  answered  is 
this:  If  that  is  true,  why  should  people 
who  are  employed  for  that  purpose  and 
who  are  paid  for  that  purpose  have  to 
be  reimbursed  by  a  committee  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
answer  to  that  Is  very  simple.  If  the  Sen- 
ator sends  a  question  over  there  that 
requires  a  week  or  10  days,  they  send  the 
answer  back,  and  that  does  not  cost  the 
Senator  anything.  But  if  the  Senator 
takes  them  off  their  work  there  and  puts 
them  to  work  here  on  a  full-time  basis, 
they  are  paid  their  salary  here  and  they 
are  not  paid  over  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  received  all 
the  Information  I  need  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
up  to  now  I  have  never  paid  a  nickel. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  did  not  bring  them  here  and  put 
them  on  his  staff  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  should  I?  Why 
should  they  not  stay  where  they  work 
and  do  that  work? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
cannot  answer  for  what  Senator  Stknnis 
needs. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  We  ought  to  look  into 
that.  If  we  Increase  the  number  of  peo- 
ple from  234  to  375.  experts  In  their  re- 
spective fields.  It  strikes  me  that,  what- 
ever work  they  do.  they  ought  to  do  It 
for  the  money  we  appropriate  each  year 
In  order  to  sustain  them. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Most 
of  the  time  they  do.  Personally,  I  have 


never  had  anybody  on  my  staff  to  do  that 
kind  of  work  whom  I  had  to  pay. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not,  either, 
and  I  have  been  using  them  for  20  years. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Be- 
fore the  resolution  is  adopted  I  should 
like  to  make  the  following  statement, 
which  I  have  prepared,  setting  out  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution. 

It  would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$300,000  during  the  current  investigative 
year  for  the  continued  operation  of  Its 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$225,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $223,- 
303.  The  pending  request  includes  an 
increase  of  $75,000  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization. These  additional  funds  are 
requested  by  the  committee  for  the  sal- 
ary Increases,  for  an  additional  staff 
member,  and  for  Increased  use  of  other 
Government  personnel  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
331  without  amendment. 

Senator  Stennis  Is  chairman  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, and  Senator  Thurmond  is  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  331)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  331 

Reiolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to— 

( I )  common  defense  generally: 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally; 

(3)  soldiers' and  sailors' homes: 

(4)  pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(5)  selective  service: 

(6)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forta,  arsenals,  military  reaerratloaa. 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(0)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  admlnlstratloQ, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(10)  conaerratlon,  development,  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(II)  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense;  and 

(13)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (3)  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
ptHnttd  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
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fixed  that  his  gross  rate  ahall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 
Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  resolution. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  329)  to  authorize  additional  ex- 
penditures to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  for  Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  autho- 
rize the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  expend  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
during  the  current  investigative  year  for 
Inquiries  and  Investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$110,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $109,392. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $40,000  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  In  order  that,  despite  ris- 
ing costs  In  general.  Its  activities  may 
continue  at  the  same  rate  and  level  as  In 
previous  years. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
329  with  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
vise the  title  only. 

Senator  Sparkman  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Senator  Bennett  Is 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  PEXli.  Mr.  President,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  who  has  sought  to 
be  as  fair  as  he  could  be  In  making  these 
decisions,  and  who.  with  his  staff,  is  being 
meticulous  in  supporting  each  one  of 
these  demands.  I  believe  that  he  deserves 
every  kind  of  commendation  for  the  work 
he  has  put  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  remarks. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  when  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
there  were  22  people  on  the  staff,  and  we 
now  have  12.  So  I  practice  what  the  Sen- 
ator preaches.  I  do  not  say  that  everyone 
else  can  do  the  same  thing.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  respect  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  329. 1  note  that  it  provides 
an  Increase  of  $40,000  and  one  person  Is 
added. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Will 

the  Senator  from  Alabama  answer  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct. 

The  Senator  wUl  note  that  last  year  we 

returned  $608.  That  Is  with  the  oversight 

responsibility  we  have.  That  Is  not  a  suffi- 


cient margin  on  which  to  operate.  The 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  employ 
one  additional  person.  When  we  pay  the 
added  amount  that  was. voted  last  year 
for  12  months  and  the  benefits  that  have 
to  be  added,  in  order  to  give  us  a  little 
more  flexibility  above  the  $608,  that  ac- 
counts for  the  $40,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  subcommittee 
engaged  in  studying  housing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  It  studies  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  there  such  a  sub- 
committee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  we  have  one 
for  housing.  With  respect  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  if  I  may  mention  that 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  we 
are  only  asking  for  $5,000  additional,  and 
that  is  all  taken  up  In  paying  the  addi- 
tional salaries  and  the  benefits. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent  will 
the  new  committee  that  is  proposed,  the 
nutrition  committee 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  is  the  first  I 
have  heard  any  mention  of  that.  Under 
the  rules,  we  have  complete  Jurisdiction 
over  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  certainly  shall 
insist  on  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator win,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  votes 
against  the  extension  of  that  committee 
because  it  involves  him  and  I  would  say 
almost  every  other  committee  on  the 
HUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  329)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  329 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to— 

(1)  banking  and  currency  generally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  In- 
dustry; 

(3)  deposit  insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabillzaUon,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar: 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and 
services; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulations; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  International  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
t^e  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  elected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 


utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  conunittee,  under 
this  resoluUon,  which  shall  not  exceed  $150,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  cMnmlttee. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•Resolution  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  for  inquiries  and  In- 
vestigations". 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  state  the  next  resolution. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  (S.  Res.  330)  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional expenditures  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  for  inquiries 
and  investigations. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  authorize 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $160,000  during 
the  current  investigative  year  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  housing  and  urban  affairs. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$155,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $151,058. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $5,000  over  last  year's  authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
330  with  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
vise the  title  only. 

Senator  Sparkbian  Is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  Senator  Bennett  is  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  330)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  330 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  vrtth  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing  and 
urban  affairs,  including  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971,  inclusive,  U  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Elxpenscs  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $160,- 
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000.  »h»Il  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  at  the  committee. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  for  a  study  of  housing 
and  urban  affairs". 


COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  resolution. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  (S.  Res.  324  >  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $759,000  during 
the  current  Investigative  year  for  in- 
quiries and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$625,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $614,083. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  Increase 
of  $134,000  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  for  the  statutory  salary 
Increases,  and  to  enable  It  to  employ 
necessary  additional  staff. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
324  without  amendment. 

Senator  Macnuson  Is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Senator  Corroi*  Is  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  four  employees  are  added  to 
this  committee,  and  the  budget  for  this 
year  is  $134,000  more  than  last  year. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Mac- 
nuson) and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  and  Justified  the  in- 
crease in  employees  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  load  has  increased  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  needed  four  additional 
employees.  They  presented  62  pages  of 
testimony,  and  the  committee  unani- 
mously approved  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  they  do  a  lot  of 
study  on  oolluticn? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Some:  yes.  It  includes  oceanography  and 
other  new  subjects  they  have  taken  on. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  324)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  334 
Reaolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  U  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  130  of  the  Le^slatlve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1944.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

(1)  Interstate  commerce  generally,  includ- 
ing consumer  and  environmental  protection: 

(2)  foreign  commerce  generally: 

(3)  transportation  generally: 

(4)  marltlma  matters: 

(5)  interoccanlc  canals; 

(6)  domestic  surface  transportation.  In- 
cludliig  pipe  Unee  and  highway  safety: 

(7)  communications.  Including  a  complete 
r«Tl«w  of  natlODal  and  international  telecom- 


munications and  the  use  of  communications 
satellites: 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  clvU  aeronautics; 

( 10)  fisheries  and  wildlife: 

(11)  marine  sciences;  and 

(13)  weather  services  and  modifications, 
Including  the  use  of  weather  satellites. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970.  to 
January  31.  1971,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslstanU 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  that  $3,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
Uon,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$759,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  325)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
inquiries  and  Investigations  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  expend  not  to  exceed  $133,100 
during  the  current  investigative  year  for 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
$59,400  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $53,822. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $73,700  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  to  meet  what  its  mem- 
bers believe  is  the  minimum  required  to 
handle  its  Increasing  workload.  One- 
third  of  the  increase  would  be  used  to 
employ   additional   minority  staff. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
325  without  amendment. 

Senator  Tydwcs  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Senator  Pkouty  Is  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  no- 
tice here  that  the  budget  has  been  al- 
most doubled.  I  would  ask  for  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Three  of  the  eight  em- 
ployees are  part  time.  I  might  add.  ex- 
cept for  the  special  resolution  granted 
by  the  Rules  Committee  to  the  commit- 
tee during  the  pest  year  and  a  half,  that 
the  staff  has  not  expanded  In  24  years. 
The  District  of  Columbia  budget  in  the 
past  5  years  has  doubled.  We  are  respon- 
sible for  oversight  on  a  budget  of  $861 
million  in  Federal  funds  for  the  first 
year  of  the  9l8t  Congress.  We  held  double 


the  number  of  hearings  in  the  2  preceding 
years.  But  the  reason  for  the  discrepancy 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
is  that  we  did  not  have  enough  money 
to  hire  three  of  the  eight  on  full  time. 
This  additional  money  will  enable  us  to 
hire  them  full  time,  plus  two  additional 
employees. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  325 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
secUons  134(a)  and  136  of  the  LegUlailve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  invesUgate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1970,  to 
January  31.  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  nxake  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultanU:  Provided .  Tliat  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $3,700  than  the  highest  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facllltlee.  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sbc?.  The  committee  shall  repwrt  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sic.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  reeoluUon,  which  shall  not  exceed  $133,- 
100  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


COMMITTEE   ON   FOREHGN 
RELATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  318)  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $300,000  during 
the  current  investigative  year  for  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icies of  the  United  SUtes. 

Dtiring  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
$260,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $248,385. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $40,000  over  last  year's  authorization. 
This  Increase  Is  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee so  that  it  may  have  adequate 
funds  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
during  the  present  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
318  with  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
vise the  title  only. 

Senator  FrrLBRioHT  Is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Senator  Ancuf  Is  tanking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  additional  permanent  employees 
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has  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Six. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Six  additional,  which 
makes  16  over  and  above  the  1946  act? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No. 
Ten  plus  six. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Includes  those  10. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  right.  How  many 
does  this  add? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
adds  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  see. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right.  One 
employee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  appeared  before 
our  committee  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ten  are  regular.  Six 
have  been  made  ■  permanent  and  one 
makes  the  total  of  16.  This  adds  one 
additional. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  318 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorlaed  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  jurlsdlcUons  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
complete  studies  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  their  administration. 

Sec.  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970.  to 
January  31,  1971.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures;  (3)  to  employ, 
upon  a  temisorary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  (3)  to 
hold  such  healings,  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  pe- 
riods of  the  Senate,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
and  (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  6r  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Ctov- 
emment.  as  the  committee  deems  advisable. 
Sec  3.  In  the  conduct  of  Its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  individuals  in  Its 
discretion,  and  It  Is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  Individuals, 
groups,  and  Institutions  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, and  may  enter  into  contracts  for 

this  purpose  < 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 

this    resolution,    which    shall    not    exceed 

$300,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  oonUngent 

fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 

by  the  chairman  of  the  comnUttee. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  swlditional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  a  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  Order 
Nos.  666,  667,  668,  and  669  be  considered 
en  bloc  because  they  all  pertain  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
We  can  move  more  swiftly  this  way. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
concur  with  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  observe  that  the 
amoimt  asked  in  one  of  the  resolutions 
is  less  than  last  year.  The  second  one 
is  less  than  last  year  and  the  third  one 
is  $15,000  more  than  last  year.  Can  the 
Senator  offer  any  explanation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  in  reducing  wher- 
ever we  could.  We  have  consolidated  and 
reduced  staffs.  We  are  asking  for  less 
money.  I  point  out.  also,  that  we  never 
can  be  sure  as  to  some  of  the  costs,  par- 
ticularly concerning  investigations,  as  to 
how  much  money  will  be  needed. 

I  remember  that  last  year,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  cut 
us  down  some;  notwithstanding  that.  I 
believe  that  this  year  we  were  able  to 
return  some  money  to  the  committee.  I 
think  we  returned  about  $98,000.  I  point 
out  that  we  are  asking  for  less  money 
this  year  on  these  committees,  but  we 
did  have  to  come  back  on  one  commit- 
tee and  get  a  little  more  money — I  be- 
lieve it  was  on  the  Judiciary — from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. I  can  say  that  these  committees  are 
working  conmiittees.  We  may  have  a 
drone  here  and  there — I  do  not  know — 
but  I  can  speak  for  those  under  my  su- 
pervision as  chairman,  that  they  are 
working  committees  and  they  are  pro- 
ducing committees.  I  hope  that  the 
funds  will  be  allowed  for  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  having  consolidated  these  mat- 
ters. I  am  hopeful  that  other  chairmen 
can  do  the  same. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  state  that  what  may 
not  be  thoroughly  understood  Is  that 
when  a  Senator  says  he  is  returning  an 
amount  of  money,  he  means  really,  that 
the  money  is  not  a  total  amount  of 
money  to  start  with  but  is  paid  out  as 
the  payroll  makes  it  necessary.  Thus, 
they  do  not  always  use  all  the  money. 
They  say  return  but  they  do  not  use  the 
total  amount  of  money  authorized.  It  is 
Just  not  used. 


COMMITTEE     ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res,  308)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  make  investigations  into  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of 
all  branches  of  Government  was  an- 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations to  expend  not  to  exceed  $688,000 
during  the  current  investigative  year  for 
the  continued  operation  of  its  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

Dxiring  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
$698,500  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $640,499. 
The  pending  request  represents  a  de- 
crease of  $10,500  from  last  year's  au- 
thorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 


308  with  an  amendment  which  would 
revise  the  title  only. 

Senator  McClellan  is  chairman  of  the 
permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  Senator  Mundt  Is  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  308 
Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  Investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  In  ac- 
cordance  with   Its   Jurisdiction   under   rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Ck>nimlttee  on  OovM-nment  Operations 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  authorized 
from  February  1.  1970  through  January  31, 
1971,  to  make  investigations  Into  the  effi- 
ciency  and   economy   of   operations   of    all 
branches  of  the  Oovemment.  Including  the 
possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, ooUusion,  mismanagement,  incom- 
petence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices,  waste, 
extravagance,  conflicts  of  Interest,  and  the 
improper  expenditure  of  Oovemment  funds 
In  transactions,  contracts,  and  activities  of 
the  Oovemment  or  of  Govenunent  ofllclals 
and  employees  and  any  and  all  such  im- 
proper practices  between  Government  per- 
sonnel and  corporations,  individuals,  com- 
panies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
business  with  the  Government;  and  the  com- 
pliance or  nonccMnpllance  of  such  corpora- 
tions,   companies,   or    Individuals    or   other 
entitles  with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
governing  the  various  governmental  agencies 
and  Its  relationships  with  the  public:  Pro- 
vided, That,  In  carrying  out  the  duties  herein 
set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this  committee  or 
any    subcommittee    thereof    shall    not    be 
deemed   limited   to   the   records,   functions, 
and  operations  of  the  particular  branch  of 
the  Government  under  inquiry,  and  may  e«- 
tend  to  the  records  and  activities  of  persons, 
corporations,  or  other  entitles  dealing  with 
or  affecting  that  particular  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authwized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  Is  further  authorized  from  Febru- 
ary 1.  1970,  to  January  31,  1971.  inclusive,  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  to  the 
extent  to  which  criminal  or  other  improper 
practices  or  activities  are,  or  have  been,  en- 
gaged in  In  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations  of 
employees  or  employers,  to  the  detilment  of 
interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  Inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities.  Nothing  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution shall  affect  or  impair  the  exercise  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  Is  further  authorized  and  directed 
from  February  1,  1970,  to  January  31,  1971, 
inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  syndicated  or  organized 
crime  which  may  operate  In  or  otherwise 
utilize  the  facilities  of  Interstate  or  inter- 
national commerce  In  furtherance  of  any 
transactions  which  are  In  violation  at  the 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  SUte  In 
which  the  transactions  occur,  and,  if  so,  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations, 
or  other  entitles  by  whom  suoti  utUlmtlon  ts 
being  made,  what  facUiUes,  devices,  metlioiU. 
techniques,  and  technicalities  are  being  used 
or  employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
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crime   uilllses  such   Interstate   factUtJe*  or 
otherwise   operates   in    interstate    fominerce 
for  the  development  of  corrupting  influences 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the   laws  of  any   SUte  and.  further    to 
study  and  invesUgate  the  manner  In  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  persons  «8«««f , J;^ 
organized  crlmlnai  acUvlUes  have  ^J^f^"*^ 
into  lawful  business  enterprise,  and  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 
operauons  of  organized  crime  In  Interstate 
or    international   commerce;    and   to   deter- 
mine whether  any  changes  are  requUed  in 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  occurrences  of 
such    pracUces    or    activities.    Nothing    con- 
tained in  this  resolution  shall  affect  or  impair 
the  exercise  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary or  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  oi 
any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  commit- 
tee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  It 
by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Legislative   ReorganlzaUon   Act  of   1M« 
SBC     4     The    Committee    on    Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed  un- 
tU    January    31.    1971.    to   make   a   full    and 
complete  study  and  investigation  of  all  other 
aspects  of  crime  and  lawlessness  within  the 
United  States  which  have  an  Impact  upon  or 
aflect  the  national  health,  welfare,  and  safety 
S«c  5  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed  until 
January  31.   1971.  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  Investigation  of  riots,  violent 
disturbances  of  the  peace,   vandalism,  civil 
and  criminal  disorder,  insurrection,  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  In  connection  therewith, 
the  immediate  and  longstanding  causes,  the 
extent  and  effects  of  such  occurrences  and 
crimes  and  measures  necessary  for  their  Im- 
mediate and  long-range  prevention  and  for 
the    preservation   of   law   and   order   and   to 
insure    domestic     tranquillity    within     the 

United  SUtes.  

SBC  6  The  Committee  on  Government 
OoeraUons  or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized 
su^ommlttees  shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31.  1971.  and  shall.  If  deemed  ap- 
propriate, include  in  Its  report  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Sec  7   (a)  Po'  t*>*  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion   the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations or  any   of   lU  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees, from  February  1.  1970.  to  Janu- 
ary 31     1971.   inclusive.   Is  authorized,   as  it 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (1 )  make 
such  expenditure*  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate;  (2)  hold  such  hearings:  (3)  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
sessions.  reccMce.  and   adjournment  periods 
of   the  Senate;    (4)    administer  such  oaths; 
(5)  take  such  tesUmony.  either  orally  or  by 
sworn  statement;  (6»  employ  on  a  temporary 
basU  such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sUtants  and  consultants;   and   (7)   with  the 
prior  consent   of   the  executive   department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  employ  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  such  executive  branch  per- 
sonnel as  It  deems  advisable;   and.  further, 
with  the  consent  of  other  committees  or  sub- 
committee* to  work  in  conjunction  with  and 
utilize   their  staffs,   as   It  shall    be  deemed 
necessary  and  appropriate  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee: Provided  further.  That  the  min- 
ority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment  and   the  person  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensaUon  shall  be 
fixed  so  that  his  gro*s  rate  shall  not  be  lees 
by  more  than  •2.700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
February  1.  1970.  to  January  31.  1971.  In- 
cluslre,  U  authorized.  In  lU  or  hi*  or  their 
discretion,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  to 
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require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  production  of 
such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents. 

Sec  8.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$688,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap. 
proved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  for  investigations 
into  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  op- 
erations of  all  branches  of  Oovernmenf. 


STUDY  OF  EXECUTIVE  REORGANI- 
ZATIONS AND  GOVERNMENT  RE- 
SEARCH 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  320)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  for  a 
study  of  executive  reorganizations  and 
Government  research  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  expend  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
during  the  current  investigative  year  for 
a  study  of  executive  reorganizations  and 
Government  research. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
$127  000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  use  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization,  of  which  the  Sub- 
committee has  expended  approximately 
$126  288.  The  pending  request  includes 
an  increase  of  $23,000  over  last  year's 
authorization.  These  additional  funds 
are  requested  by  the  committee  this  ses- 
sion to  enable  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  to  absorb  the 
functioiis  and  responsibilities  of  the  dis- 
continued Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research,  which  was  funded  with  $63,800 
during  1969.  The  current  request,  in  Sen- 
ate ResoluUon  320.  for  $150,000  for  the 
combined  subcommittee  operations  Is 
thus  $40,800  less  than  the  total  amount 
authorized  for  the  two  individual  sub- 
committee operations  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
320  without  amendment. 

Senator  RiBicorr  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Government  Research  and  Sen- 
ator JAVITS  Is  ranking  minority  member. 
The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

8.  Rbs.  320 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations  of  all  branches 
and  functions  of  the  Government  with  par- 
ticular   reference    to: 

(1)  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  reor- 
ganize the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  consider  reorganizations  pro- 
posed therein:    and 

(2)  the  operations  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
and  the  review  of  those  programs  now  being 


carried  out  through  contracts  with  higher 
educational  institutions  and  private  organi- 
zations, corporations,  and  indlvlduaU  In  or- 
der to  bring  about  Government-wide  co- 
ordination and  elimination  of  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  scientific  and  research  ac- 
tivities. ,  ..  _ 
SBC.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970, 
through  January  31.  1971.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  at  lU  discretion  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  per- 
son so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,700 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee:  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmlnUtratlon.  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  informaUon.  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

SBC.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  lu 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  It 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31.  1971 

SBC.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $150.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  INTERGOVERMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATES 
AND  MUNICIPALITIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  310)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  for  a 
study  of  intergovernmental  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  States 
and  municipalities  was  announced  as 
next  In  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  expend  not  to  exceed  $155.- 
000  during  the  current  investigative 
year  for  a  study  of  Intergovernmental 
relationships  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  States  and  municipalities. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
$140,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $135,331. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $15,000  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
statutory  pay  increase  and  to  engage  in 
an  enlarged  program  of  hearings. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
310  without  amendment. 

Senator  Muskie  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, and  Senator  Mundt  is  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  310 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
secUons  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
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In  accordance  with  Ite  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  subsection  1(J)  (2)  (D)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
Intergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties, Including  an  evaluation  of  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-380.  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24,  1969.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-733,  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  2.  1966. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971.  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  vrtth  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $155,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  voucher*  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.! 


STUDY  OP  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  311)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  for  a 
study  of  certain  aspects  of  national  secu- 
rity and  international  operations  was 
aimounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations to  expend  not  to  exceed  $105,000 
during  the  current  investigative  year  for 
a  study  of  certain  aspects  of  national 
security  and  international  operations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  same  amount,  $105,000,  was  author- 
ized by  the  Senate  for  that  purpose,  of 
which  the  committee  has  expended  ap- 
proximately $71,952. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
311  without  amendment. 

Senator  Jackson  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
International  Operations,  and  Senator 
Mundt  Is  ranking  minority  member. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  311 

Jtesolved,  That  In  holding  hearing,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  Investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized, 
from  February  1.  1970.  through  January  31, 
1971 .  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 


economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  and 
functions  of  the  Government  with  particu- 
lar reference  to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  {ind  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents,  and  skills; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member;   and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  Improve  these  methods,  processes, 
and  relationships 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  de^ns 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  assistants  and  consultants: 
Provided,  That  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select 
one  employee  for  appointment,  and  the  per- 
son so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,700 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;   and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $105.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


COMMITTEE    ON    INTERIOR    AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  309)  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  inquiries  and  investigations  was 
annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$160,000  during  the  current  investigative 
year  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  same  amount,  $160,000,  was  author- 
ized by  the  Senate  for  that  purpose,  of 
which  the  conunittee  has  expended  ap- 
proximately $134,313. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
309  without  amendment. 

Senator  Jackson  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Senator  Axlott  Is  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  309 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  luider 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Including  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas;  Indian 
affairs;  irrigation  and  reclamation;  water  and 


power  resources;  minerals,  materials,  and 
fuels;  public  lands;  environmental  studies; 
and  territories  and  Insular  affairs. 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  its  authority  under 
section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  lieorganl- 
zatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the  com- 
mittee Is  authorized  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  documents,  and  to 
take  such  testimony  on  matters  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970, 
to  January  31,  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to.  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $160,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  333)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  study  of 
administrative  practice  and  procedure 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $246,000  during  the 
current  investigative  year  for  a  study  of 
swlministrative  practice  and  procedure. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
$210,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $184,- 
965.  The  pending  request  includes  an 
increase  of  $36,000  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization. These  additional  funds  are 
requested  by  the  committee  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  the  statutory  salary  in- 
creases and  to  enable  it  to  employ  one 
additional  staff  member. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
333  without  amendment. 

Senator  Kennedy  Is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  and  Senator  Thur- 
mond is  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice an  increase  here  of  $36,000  for  one 
employee.  Can  the  Senator  explain  that? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  can 
answer  that.  There  is  one  employee 
there — but  the  insurance,  retirement, 
and  everything,  is  for  a  full  year,  where- 
as last  year  it  was  for  6  months. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  These  are  for  all  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  For 
all  employees.  That*  is  what  this  is  in 
there. 

Mr.  ELIESDAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 
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Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  la  authorized  under  sections  134 
(at  and  136  of  the  Legislative  ReorganlzaUon 
Act  of  1946.  a«  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  lull  and  complete  study  and  invesUgatlon 
of  administrative  practices  and  procedures 
within  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  rule- 
making, licensing.  Investigatory,  law  en- 
forcement, and  adjudicatory  functions.  In- 
cluding a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the  study 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  State*,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  additional  leg- 
islation is  required  to  provide  for  the  fair, 
impartial,  and  effective  performance  of  such 
functions. 

Sic.  a.  For  the  purpoae  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  I^bruary  1.  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able: (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basla 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistant*  and 
consultanU:  Provided.  That  the  minority  is 
authorUed  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  leas 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  groM 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  serrlcea.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 

Sec.  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1971. 

See.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  t34A.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION   OP   ANTITRUST 
AND   MONOPOLY   LAWS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  334)  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  antitrust  and  monopoly 
laws  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $643,500  during  the 
current  investigative  year  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
$606,300  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $586,- 
637.  The  pending  request  includes  an 
increase  of  $37,200  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization. These  additional  fimds  are 
requested  by  the  committee  to  enable  it. 
despite  increased  salary  and  other  costs, 
to  continue  its  operation  at  the  1969 
level. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
334  without  amendment. 

Senator  Hart  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antltrtist  Monopoly,  and 
Senator  Hiuska  1^  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina? I  notice  there  is  an  increase  of  one 
employee  while  they  raise  the  amount 
by  $75,000. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Which  one  is  the  Senator  referring  to? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Senate 
Resolution  334.  The  resolution  before. 
Senate  Resolution  333  had  an  increase 
of  $36,000  for  one  employee.  This  one 
has  an  increase  for  $75,000  for  one  em- 
ployee. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  ex- 
plain the  difference? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carollntf. 
$37,200. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
an  increase  of  around  $75,000  over  what 
was  spent  last  year.  Last  year  $606,300 
was  authorized,  and  $586,637  was  spent. 
This  year  they  ask  for  $643,500.  I  would 
ask,  how  did  this  employee  cost  so  much 
more? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart*  can  speak  to  that,  as  he  is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  apologize 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  talking  to  this  partic- 
ular resolution.  Is  the  question  why  the 
committee  returned  about  $70,000  last 
year  and  now  asks  a  sum  in  addition  to 
the  amount  over  last  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
asking  why  the  committee  needs  $57,000 
for  one  additional  employee. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
aware  that  we  are  asking  for  an  increase 
in  personnel.  We  are  not  asking  for  an 
Increase  in  personnel.  The  committee 
considers  no  increase  in  personnel.  The 
additional  money  represents  the  amount 
of  the  pay  raise  in  July  and  the  1 -per- 
cent Increase  in  civil  service  contribu- 
tions and  the  per  diem  increase.  The 
personnel  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  wrr.T.TAMR  of  Delaware.  The 
Committee  chart  shows  that  under  Sen- 
ate Resolution  334  the  committee  had 
30  employees  and  is  asking  for  31  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  That  Is  an  Increase  of 
one.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
budget  does  not  show. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  me  state 
again  the  testimony  I  gave  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  from  a 
memorandum  given  me  that  the  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  staff  remains  at 
the  1969  level. 

There  were  two  minority  positions 
which,  during  the  large  part  of  last  year, 
were  not  filled.  This  permitted  the  re- 
turn of  about  $20,000.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority Member,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska).  advises  us  that 
it  is  their  Intention  to  fill  these  positions 
this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  the 
report  shows  that  the  number  of  em- 
ployees on  the  staff  is  to  be  increased 
by  one. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  Is  reluctant  to 
concur  In  what  may  amount  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  staff.  But  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  the  understanding 


of  the  majority  and  minority  members 
of  the  committee  Is  that  we  maintained 
the  authorized  staff  level.  We  do  ask  for 
the  amount  I  referred  to  for  these 
persons. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  there  is  a  typograph- 
ical error  there.  My  recollection  is  Uiat 
when  the  Senator  from  Michigan  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  testified,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
also  testified.  There  were  two  minority 
staff  positions  unfilled  last  year.  The 
committee  put  on  one  or  two  employees 
and  will  add  another  one  if  he  is  needed. 
However,  if  that  is  not  done,  the  money 
will  be  returned. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  was  the  case  this  year.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  additional  position 
was  not  suggested.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  operate  with  the  existing  per- 
sormel  ceiling. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  But  there  is  a  typo- 
graphical error  here.  The  main  thing 
the  committee  asked  for  was  for  the  pay 
raise  for  the  full  year,  instead  of  the 
7  months.  I  believe  it  was.  last  year. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  indicate 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  while 
it  is  possible  there  is  a  typographical 
error,  the  representation  that  I  make  to 
the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  that  we  do  not  intend,  nor  do  we 
request,  a  numerical  increase  in  staff. 

We  testified  to  that  effect  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  I  reaffirm  here  that  our  intention  Is 
to  maintain  the  existing  personnel  level. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
can  we  have  an  understanding  that  there 
will  be  no  addition  to  the  staff  provided 
in  this  authorization? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  wUl  be  30.  instead 
of  31. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  wiU  be 
a  maximum  of  30. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  staff,  as 
the  subcommittee  memorandum  indi- 
cates, is  at  the  current  level  of  31.  On 
page  6  of  the  report,  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel Is  reflected  as  31. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
the  chairman  should  count  the  staff 
members  and  see  how  many  he  has,  and 
I  think  we  can  then  straighten  this  mat- 
ter out. 

Mr.  HART.  I  understand  the  number 
of  employees  is  31.  Two  positions  were 
not  filled.  They  were  both  minority  posi- 
tions. But  It  Is  Intended  that  both  posi- 
tions will  be  filled  this  year.  A  personnel 
authorization  of  31  was  obtained.  And  It 
is  that  figure  that  Is  shown  on  page  6  of 
the  report  that  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man is  representing  to  the  Senator  as  the 
maxlmufluflntended  to  be  sought  by  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
committee  chart  shows  that  the  commit- 
tee had  a  celling  of  30  last  year.  That 
could  be  a  typrographlcal  error,  but  If 
so  It  should  be  corrected. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.    President.    I 
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understand,  though  the  committee  em- 
ployed only  30  last  year,  that  the  authori- 
zation is  for  31. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  referring  to  page  6 
of  report  No.  91-675.  That  figure  is  31. 
And  as  the  language  in  the  middle  of  page 
6  indicates : 

Therefore,  this  year  it  Is  recommended  that 
the  staff  be  maintained  at  the   1969  level. 

The  only  explanation  I  can  suggest,  not 
having  teen  aware  of  any  possible  con- 
flict, is  that  there  is  a  typographical  error 
in  the  case  of  the  30,  because  we  have  had 
continued  authorization  for  31. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  with  that  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  334)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  334 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  lU  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  complete,  comprehensive,  and  contlnulbg 
study  and  Investigation  of  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  of  the  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
Sutes,  their  administration.  Interpretation, 
operation,  enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to 
determine  and  from  time  to  time  redeter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  any  legislation 
which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for — 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where 
necessary: 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;  and 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970.  to 
January  31,  1971,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  (2.700  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3 1  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 

Sec.  3.  TTie  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31. 1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•6(3.500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  for  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Cal- 
endar No.  673  (S.  Res.  335)  a  resolution 


authorizing  additional  expenditures  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution, 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  673,  Senate  Resolution 
335. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $173,700  during  the  cur- 
rent investigative  year  for  a  study  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$124,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $104,841. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $49,700  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  to  meet  its  increased 
workload  and  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
planned  investigations  and  studies  dur- 
ing 1970. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
335  without  amendment. 

Senator  Bath  Is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, and  Senator  Hruska  Is  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand,  under  this 
resolution  there  is  to  be  no  request  for 
additional  staff  members  on  this  com- 
mittee. The  amount  authorized  last  year 
was  $124,000.  The  committee  only  ex- 
pended $104,841  last  year,  and  this  year 
the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  authorize 
$173,700,  I  wonder  how  this  large  in- 
crease can  be  justified. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  It  is  our  In- 
tention to  £isk  for  two  sulditional  staff 
members.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  reference  to  concerning  last  year. 
We  have  eight  employees  now  and  we 
have  asked  for  two  additional  employees 
because  of  the  tremendously  heavy  work- 
load Involved  In  the  electoral  reform 
matter.  We  have  law  students  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  helping.  There 
is  no  need  to  take  any  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  name  the  people  involved  in  this 
matter.  However,  it  has  deluged  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  asked  for  one  addi- 
tional majority  and  one  additional  mi- 
nority staff  member. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  I  have  be^n 
the  chairman,  for  8  years  now,  that  we 
have  been  confronted  with  the  situation. 
It  was  imposing  such  a  tremendous  drain 
on  the  normal  staff  that  we  did  ask  the 
committee  for  this  additional  help.  The 
committee  was  kind  enough  to  grant  the 
additional  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
committee  had  nine  employees  last  year 
according  to  the  chart.  The  committee 
is  now  asking  to  make  it  10  employees. 
They  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $69,- 
000  or  about  40  percent  in  the  operating 
cost. 


As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out  Congress  is  talking  about  a 
reduction  of  Government  expenditures. 
I  wonder  how  we  can  reduce  expendi- 
tures and  have  an  Increase  of  40  to  50 
percent  in  each  standing  committee. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
we  returned  in  the  neighborhood  of  $19.- 
000.  We  did  not  expend  the  $19,000.  It 
has  been  the  pattern  of  the  committee 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  chairman  to 
return  the  imused  funds.  We  have  had 
significant  amounts  to  return.  We  have 
returned  the  funds  when  we  did  not  use 
them. 

I  can  Just  see  this  additional  burden 
coming;  it  has  been  shown  to  us.  One 
of  the  nine  members.  I  am  advised  by 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  committee,  is 
no  longer  employed  by  the  committee. 
We  have  eight  employees  now.  We  are 
asking  for  two  additional  employees. 
Looking  at  the  figures  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  looking  at.  we  are  asking 
to  go  from  eight  to  10  employees,  so  as 
to  have  one  majority  employee  and  one 
minority  employee.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  supports  this  request.  If  there 
are  unexpended  funds,  we  will  be  happy 
to  return  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Last  year 
the  committee  expended  $104,841  and  re- 
turned $19,159.  They  are  asking  for  $173.- 
700  this  year.  Frankly.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Government. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  share  the  Senator's  con- 
cern for  wanting  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Government.  I  can  say  for  the  record 
that  since  I  have  been  the  chairman,  if 
there  are  unexpended  fimds,  they  have 
been  returned  and  they  will  be  returned. 
That  is  a  pledge  I  will  continue  to  keep. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  335)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  335 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  amendments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1970.  to 
January  31.  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
depcurtments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  acUv- 
Itles  and  findings,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  81. 
1971. 
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S«c.  4.  Expeates  of  the  coininltt««  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $173.- 
700.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY   OP   MATTERS   PERTAININa 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resoluUon  tS.  Res.  336)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  a  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $230,000  during  the 
current  investigative  year  for  a  study  of 
matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
S215.000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $197.- 
150.  The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $15,000  over  last  year's  authori- 
zation. These  additional  funds  are  re- 
quested by  the  committee  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  its  projected  activities  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
336  without  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  ERvnf>  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hkuska>  Is 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <3.  Res.  336)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  336 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommlt- 
tc«  tb«r«of,  U  authorized  under  aectlona  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  constitutional  rights. 

Sic.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  reaolutlon 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970.  to 
January  31,  1971,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (I) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
vls2.ble:  (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  liilnor- 
Ity  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  (3,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1971. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9330,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  tS.  Res  337)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  an  Investigation  of 
criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $152,000  during 
the  current  investigative  year  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  criminal  laws  and  pro- 
cediures. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$145,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $133.- 
333.  The  pending  request  includes  an 
increase  of  $7,000  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization. These  additional  funds  are 
requested  by  the  committee  primarily  to 
accommodate  the  statutory  salary  In- 
creases effective  July  1.  1969. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
337  without  amendment. 

Senator  McClillam  Is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures,  and  Senator  Hrusxa  is  rank- 
ing minority  member.       

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The    resolution    (S.    Res.    337)     was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S  Rxs.  337 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

Sxc  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31.  1971.  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
( 1  >  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (3)  to  employ  on  a  temporary 
basU  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  hU  gross  rate  shall 
not  t>e  less  by  more  than  93.700  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earlles:  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sxc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 6153.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ditional  expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  the  consideration  of 
matters  pertaining  to  Federal  charters, 
holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $9,500  during  the 
current  investigative  year  for  the  consid- 
eration of  matters  pertelnlng  to  Federal 
charters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 

During  the  Isist  session  of  Congress  the 
same  amount  was  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  that  purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
338  without  amendment. 

Senator  Hruska  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charters,  Holi- 
days, and  Celebrations,  and  Senator 
McClellan  is  ranking  majority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  338)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider all  matters  pertaining  to  Federal  char- 
ters, holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970.  to 
January  31,  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (3)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimburs- 
able services,  information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovernment. 

Sac.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  69,500, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee If  we  may  next  consider  Calen- 
dar No.  681. 1  make  that  request  because 
I  must  leave  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 
If  at  all  possible  I  would  like  to  have  the 
measure  disposed  of  now. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  agreeable  with  me. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  MATTERS  PER  - 
TAINING  TO  FEDERAL  CHARTERS. 
HOLIDAYS,  AND  CELEBRATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  338)  authorizing  ad- 


EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE 
STATUTES  RELATING  TO  PAT- 
ENTS. TRADEMARKS.  AND  COPY- 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  343)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  an  examination  and 
review  of  the  statutes  relating  to  pat- 
ents, trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $132,000  during 
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the  current  investigative  year  for  an  ex- 
amination and  review  of  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  patents,  trademarks,  and  copy- 
rights. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$105,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $103,- 
889.  The  pending  request  Includes  an 
increase  of  $27,000  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization. These  additional  funds  are 
requested  by  the  committee  primarily 
to  accommodate  the  statutory  salary  In- 
creases effective  July  1,  1969. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
343  without  amendment. 

Senator  McClellan  is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,  and  Senator 
Scott   Is  ranking  minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  343)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  section 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  SUnding  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  examina- 
tion and  review  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
patents,  trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31.  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants :  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  leas 
by  more  than  93,700  than  the  gross  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
uuilze  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, faclIIUes,  and  personnnel  of  any  of  the 
the  departments  of  agencies  of  the  Oovern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  Its  earUest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9132,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  aproved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAININO 
TO  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res,  339)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  a  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $213,500  during  they 
current  investigative  year  for  a  study  of 
matters  pertaining  to  inmiigration  and 
naturalization. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$200,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 


has  expended  approximately  $185,199. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $13,500  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  to  enable  it  to  meet  its 
present  and  anticipated  workload. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
339  without  amendment. 

Senator  Eastland  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization, and  Senator  Fong  is  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  339)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resohed.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Immigration  and  naturalization. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  92,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  beads  oljthe 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31. 1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9213,- 
500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  340)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  a  study  and  exam- 
ination of  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  C(Mnmittee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $220,200  during  the 
current  investigative  year  for  a  study 
and  examination  of  the  Federal  judicial 
system. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$209,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $200.- 
788.  The  pending  request  Includes  an  in- 
crease of  $11,200  over  last  year's  author- 
ization. These  additional  funds  are  re- 
quested by  the  committee  to  meet  the 
increased  costs  resulting  from  the  recent 
statutory  salary  increases  and  to  enable 
it  to  acqiUre  the  services  of  a  trained 
investigator. 

The  CcMnmittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 


istration has  reported  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 340  without  amendment. 

Senator  Tydings  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  and  Senator  Hruska  is 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  the  amount  of  money  is  in- 
creased from  $209,000  which  was  author- 
ized last  year  to  $220,000  for  this  year, 
and  the  number  of  employees  is  increased 
by  one. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  here 
again,  last  year  we  were  forced  to  use 
a  nimiber  of  part-time  employees.  The 
reasons  we  are  increasing  the  number 
by  only  one  is  that  we  hope  to  make  sev- 
eral of  them  full-time  employees. 

This  subcommittee  passed  on  more 
substantive  legislation  than  any  other 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Among  other  things  there  was 
the  complete  reorganization  of  the  Cus- 
toms Court.  We  handled  the  omnlBus 
judgeship  bill  and  several  other  bills 
relating  to  the  judicial  system,  and  the 
bill  dealing  with  oversight  of  Federal 
judges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  340)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.    Res.    340 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subconunlttee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  JurlsdlcUon  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
study  and  examination  of  the  administra- 
tion, practice,  and  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  system  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  legislation.  If  any,  which  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  order  to  Improve  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  courts  In  the  Just  and 
expeditious  adjudication  of  the  cases,  con- 
troversies, and  other  matters  which  may  be 
brought  before  them. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  I,  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  92,700  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  cconmlttee  luider 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  9220,- 
200,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, OPERATION,  AND  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  341)  authorizing  ad- 
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ditlonal  expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  an  investigation  ol 
the  administration,  operation,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $555,000  during  the 
current  investigative  year  for  an  Inves- 
tigation of  the  administration,  operation, 
and  enforcement  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$515,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $456,156. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  Increase 
of  $40,000  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  to  meet  the  statutory  in- 
creases in  salary  and  other  expenses  and 
to  enable  it  to  utilize  additional  General 
Accounting  Offlce  investigators  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
341  without  amendment. 

Senator  Eastland  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security,  and 
Senator     Scott     is     ranking     minority 

member.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  341  >  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Rxa.  341 
lUaoltea.  That  the  Cominltt**  on  th«  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sectlona  134(«» 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  ^)eclfled  by  nUe  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  insofar  aa  they 
reUte  to  the  authority  of  the  committee,  to 
make  a  complete  and  continuing  study  and 
investigation  of  (1)   the  administration,  op- 
eration, and  enforcement  of  the  Internal  8e- 
curltv  Act  of  1950.  as  amended:  (31  the  ad - 
mlnutratlon.  operation,  and  enforcement  of 
other  laws  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage, 
and  the  protection  of  the  internal  security  of 
the  United  SUtes;   and  (3)   the  extent,  na- 
ture, and  effect  of  subversive  activities  in  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  and  poasesalons. 
Including,    but    not    limited    to.    espionage, 
sabotage,  and  infiltration  by  persons  who  are 
or  may  be  under  the  domination  of  the  for- 
eign government  or  organizations  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement  or  any  other 
movement  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force  or  vio- 
lence. 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rssolutlMi. 
the   committee,   from  February    1.    1970.   to 
January  31.  1971.  Inclusive.  U  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable:   (3)    to  employ   upon   a   temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and    consultants:    Provided.   That   the    mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:   and   (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned ,  and  the 
CommHtee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnUtratlon  to 
utilize   the   reimbursable   services.   Informa- 
tion, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Bmc.  3.  Expense*  of  the  cosnmlttee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  ahall  not  exceed  $655.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  ot  the  oommlttee. 
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INVESTIGATION   OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  «S.  Res.  342)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  Investigation  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  authorize 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $257,500  during  the 
current  investigative  year  for  an  investi- 
gation of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$250,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $246,- 
441.  The  pending  request  Includes  an  in- 
crease of  $7,500  over  last  years  author- 
ization. These  additional  funds  are  re- 
quested by  the  committee  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  It*  projected  program  for  1970. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reix>rted  Senate  Resolution 
342  without  amendment. 

Senator  Dodd  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  and 
Senator  Hroska  Is  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, can  the  Senator  tell  us  when  this 
so-called  temporary  Committee  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  was  first  started?  At  the 
time  we  were  told  that  this  was  to  be  a 
temporary  committee  which  would  last 
for  2  years  and  possibly  3  years:  that 
was  about  20  years  ago,  as  I  recaU.  The 
Senator  from  Teruiessee,  Mr.  Kefauver, 
was  the  chairman. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  can- 
not go  back  as  far  as  tliat,  but  I  do  un- 
derstand the  juvenile  problem  has  not 
left  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  can 
truly  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  more 
permanent  than  a  temporary  Senate 
committee.  I  am  wondering  if  this  does 
not  prove  it.  This  committee  started  as 
a  temporary  committee  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  then  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Kefauver.  yet  the  committee  con- 
tinuously goes  on  and  on.  stud3^ng  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  useful  purpose, 
but  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  accomplishing 
very  much  based  on  what  is  happening 
in  the  country.  Today  they  are  asking 
for  another  $250,000.  With  all  of  these 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  I  sometimes  wonder  what  the 
full  committee  does.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  overlook  the  fact  that  each  full 
committee  gets  about  $225,000.  On  top 
of  thLs  they  then  established  eight  or 
10  subcommittees,  some  getting  as  much 
as  $250,000.  I  wonder  If  we  do  not  need 
a  committee  to  find  out  what  all  these 
subcommittees  are  doing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  distlngviished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  to  present  the 
case  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  do  It  as 
eloquently  or  as  accurately  as  he  would, 
inasmuch  as  he  Is  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  However,  I  must  say  that  we 
have  these  subcommittees  to  deal  with 
the  problems  that  face  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  If  the  record  is  examined 


with  a  great  deal  of  care,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  done,  it 
would  be  found  that  I  was  not  privy  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of 
this  subcommittee.  Perhaps  It  should 
have  been  esUbllshed  as  a  permanent 
committee.  I  Imagine  the  Senator  from 
ConnecUcut  would  be  willing  to  support 
such  a  move.  , ,     ^ 

I  have  here  a  r^sum*  of  the  workload 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
planned  for  the  committee.  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  are  concerned  about  problems  of 
juvenUe  delinquency,  and  Inasmuch  as 
Senator  Dodd  is  unable  to  be  here  today 
because  of  a  longstanding  speaking  en- 
Kacement  he  Is  making  In  Cormectlcut 
this  afternoon,  he  has  asked  me  to  pre- 
sent the  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee resolution  for  consideration  on 
the  floor  and  to  put  Into  the  Record  his 
sUtement  outUnlng  the  subcommittee 
program  for  the  coming  year. 

The  total  requested  this  year  Is  $7,500 
more  than  last  year  when  the  subcom- 
mittee received  a  total  of  $250,000.  The 
subcommittee  has  absorbed  the  last  two 
Federal  pay  raises  granted  by  Congress 
without  requesting  additional  funds  for 
these  raises.  Because  of  the  Increased 
schedule  of  hearings  and  investigations, 
however,  the  chairman  Is  now  forced  to 
ask  for  the  additional  $7,500  to  cover  Its 
extended  legislative  program. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  shall  take  a  moment 
to  enumerate  some  fields  of  endeavor 
which  show  this  may  be  a  temporary 
committee  but  It  has  a  permanent  work- 
load. The  committee  already  has  plans 
underway  to  Investigate  drug  use  In  the 
Armed  Forces  In  the  United  States  in 
general  and  in  Vietnam,  in  particular. 
This  has  been  a  matter  frequently  men- 
tioned in  newspapers  lat«ly.  We  have 
hearings  scheduled  on  traffic  in  pornog- 
raphy and  obscene  literature.  I  do  not 
know  about  other  Senators  but  few  sub- 
jects fan  the  emotions  of  my  constituents 
as  much  as  the  trash  mail  that  keeps 
appearing  in  our  mailboxes  and  over 
which  to  date  we  have  not  had  effective 
control. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  concur 
in  the  statement  the  Senator  just  made, 
but  It  Is  my  tmderstandlng  that  the  CMn- 
mittee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service 
has  held  hearings  on  that  same  subject 
and  has  promised  to  report  a  bill.  Is  it 
not  about  time  we  get  legislation  instead 
of  continued  grandstand  hearings  and  a 
television  show?  I  think  what  we  need 
to  correct  these  problems  Is  legislation. 
Let  us  get  some  action. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  pointed  out,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  is  looking 
into  the  problem,  but  I  wonder  if  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  pornographic  motion  pictures, 
pamphlets,  books  and  all  sorts  of  mate- 
rials that  are  sold  In  bookstores  and  In 
a  variety  of  ways  across  State  lines  other 
than  through  the  malls.  They  are  prob- 
lems that  are  not  going  to  be  handled 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service.  This  is  an  Important  prob- 
lem that  will  have  its  resolution  in  the 
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criminal  statutes  and  that  is  why  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  through  its  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  is 
going  to  look  into  it. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  noted  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Committee  started  to  look  into 
the  problem  last  year  of  delinquent  and 
criminal  first  offenders,  as  far  as  law  and 
order  is  concerned.  Right  now  those  first 
offenders  are  thrown  into  snakepita,  with 
hardened  criminals.  They  do  not  get  re- 
habilitation; they  simply  get  training  to 
be  hardened  criminals.  The  records  show 
that  70  percent  of  those  who  are  incar- 
cerated will  be  back  in  Jail  in  a  year  or 
two. 

If  we  are  to  do  something  about  law 
and  order,  we  must  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  doing  a  better  Job  with  Juvenile 
offenders.  This  is  another  Important 
matter  that  the  committee  is  looking 
Into. 

I  will  not  proceed  further,  unless  Sen- 
ators want  me  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor wdl  yield,  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  but 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
I  know  It  did  one  of  the  finest  of  Jobs  last 
year  In  reporting  to  the  Senate  a  bill  we 
passed  Just  after  we  returned  from  ad- 
journment, which  was  virtually  a  com- 
plete rewriting  of  the  narcotics  laws  of 
the  country,  and  a  bill  of  such  impor- 
tance that  It  required  8  or  10  days  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  it. 

I  also  happen  to  know  that  my  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  has 
scheduled  Joint  hearings  with  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Subcommittee  to  pass 
on  biUs  dealing  with  pornography.  Hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  early 
March.  I  think  the  subcommittee  is 
doing  very  lmix>rtant  work. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  sisk  the  Senator  a  question  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  to  hold  hearings  on  nar- 
cotics and  drug  abuse  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  reason  why 
that  particular  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  is  holding  hearings 
or  considering  an  investigation  of  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  in  Viet- 
nam by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  I  understand  the  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  given  the  committee,  it 
was  criminal  activity  of  persons  up  to 
the  age  of  21.  One  of  the  significant 
problems  brought  to  the  committee's 
attention,  after  talking  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cormectlcut  (Mr.  Dodd)  and  his 
staff,  Is  the  large  amount  of  narcotics 
used  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  18,  19.  and  20  years  of  age. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  We  consider  our  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam  Juvenile  delinquents, 
then? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  let  us  put  it  this  way: 
To  the  extent  that  there  Is  a  drug  prob- 
lem with  soldiers  who  are  under  the  age 
of  21  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  In  the 
continental  United  States.  I  tliink  I 
would  have  to  suggest  that  perhaps  this 
is  a  proper  area  for  the  subcommittee  to 
investigate.  Hopefully,  we  will  find  that 
it  is  not  too  common  among  our  troops. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  that  subcommit- 
tee have  Jurisdiction  to  prescribe  laws 
that  affect  the  military?  Are  they  not 


under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  military 
tribunal? 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  the  committee  is  try- 
ing to  do  is  look  at  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  impact  that  a  habit  started  in  Viet- 
nam would  have  on  society  when  those 
men,  many  of  whom  will  still  be  teen- 
agers, come  back  home.  These  are  teen- 
agers and  persons  under  21  who  are  re- 
leased back  into  the  civilian  community 
who  became  drug  users  while  in  the  serv- 
ice. The  committee's  resolution  gives  it 
specific  Jurisdiction  over  this  problem 
which  has  to  do  with  the  criminal  traffic 
in  drugs. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  not  the  blU  we  passed 
2  weeks  ago  supposed  to  take  care  of 
that,  as  far  as  law  enforcement  is  con- 
cerned, after  they  are  discharged  into 
the  normal  social  structure  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  rather  try  to  get 
at  the  source  of  the  problem  where  it 
starts  than  deal  with  it  later  when  it  is 
necessary  to  apprehend  someone  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  that  that  is  a  matter  within  the 
legal  jurisdiction  of  that  subcommittee? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, yes.  The  resolution  specifically 
states  that  the  subcommittee  shall  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pei1.aining  to  juvenile  delinquency  In- 
cluding: "The  extent  to  which  juveniles 
are  violating  Federal  laws  relating  to  the 
sale  or  u=e  of  narcotics." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  it  is  not.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  also  has  a  subcom- 
mittee handling  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse  imder  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  also 
has  jurisdiction  of  veterans  affairs  as 
well  as  the  treatment,  prevention,  reha- 
bilitation, education,  and  so  on.  In  those 
areas.  I  did  not  fight  a  jurisdictional 
battle  on  the  narcotics  bill  that  was 
brought  to  the  fioor,  but  I  did  offer 
amendments.  I  think  now  the  danger  of 
extending  the  authority  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  into  other 
areas  is  a  very  real  danger.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  asked  for  in  the  way  of  appropri- 
ations to  do  this,  but  I  know  my  own 
subcommittee  has  appealed  for  funds, 
and  we  certainly  have  an  interest  in  this 
area,  ourselves. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  discuss  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut when  he  returns  from  official 
business  in  Cormectlcut?  I  am  sure  they 
can  resolve  this  question. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Everything  I  have  re- 
solved so  far  has  been  a  net  loss  to  me, 
100  percent,  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  know  of  no  discussions 
gone  Into  between  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
think  I  supported  the  amendments  he 
offered,  so  I  find  myself  in  concurrence 
with  much  that  he  has  discussed  in  this 
important  area;  but  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  proper  place  to  do  it.  Let  us  get 
the  budget  nailed  down,  and  then  resolve 
the  question  of  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amount  asked  for  is  $257,000.  This  is  how 


the  subcommittee  is  perpetuating  Itself. 
It  is  Just  adding  more  and  more  work  for 
Itself  within  this  field.  After  awhile,  I  am 
going  to  bring  out  how  the  Nutrition 
Committee  started  investigating  prob- 
lems of  nutrition,  and  now  it  is  going 
into  the  question  of  welfare  and  cover- 
ing the  work  of  many  other  subcommit- 
tees. That  is  how  committees  perpetuate 
themselves. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  and  also 
the  Senator  frcnn  Indiana  that  it  is  not 
my  Intention  to  oppose  the  appropria- 
tion, but  I  do  intend  to  show  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  chairman  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee, 
that  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  for 
conducting  this  type  of  investigation,  in 
my  opinion  of  what  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee's  authority  is,  Is 
clearly  out  of  of  bounds  with  what  the 
Jurisdiction  of  our  own  committee  is  in 
these  Investigations.  I  just  want  to  make 
my  case  on  that  point,  and  I  think  I 
have  done  It. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  ^ill  be  glad  to  discuss  that 
question  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut,  Mr. 
Dodd,  and  a  list  of  legislation  processed 
by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  Senate  Resolution  342  which 
will  assure  the  continuation  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

There  are  obvious  and  persuasive  reasons 
why  this  step  should  be  taken.  In  the  past 
few  years  JuvenUe  delinquency  has  risen 
dramatically  in  every  community  through- 
out the  country.  To  some  extent,  the  sta- 
tistics on  Juvenile  crime,  of  course,  stem 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  and  propor- 
tion of  people  under  the  age  of  18  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years. 

But  it  is  significant  that  the  Increase  in 
arrests  of  Juveniles  has  substantially  out- 
stripped the  growth  of  the  general  child 
population,  aged  10  through  17  by  a  ratio  of 
4  to  1.  I  can  foresee  in  the  near  future  that 
one  out  of  every  five  American  teenage  boys 
will  end  up  in  court  for  other  than  a  traffic 
offense  before  his  eighteenth  birthday. 

In  recent  years,  increasing  numbers  of 
young  people  are  alienating  themselves  from 
society  and  government;  instead  of  construc- 
tive work  and  the  expression  of  construc- 
tive opinions  from  which  society  could  bene- 
fit, they  are  engaged  in  campus  demonstra- 
tions. In  militant  gang  activities,  In  drug 
abuse  and  In  active  warfare  with  the  police. 

Even  our  grade  and  high  schools  have  been 
deeply  affected  by  violence.  I  directed  the 
Subcommittee  to  survey  the  crime  situation 
In  155  major  school  systems  in  the  JUnlted 
States  last  year,  r 

The  first  36  cities  reporting  showed  that 
vandalism  In  schools,  Including  arson,  cost 
more  than  $6.3  million  In  a  single  year. 

In  four  years,  the  numl>er  of  assaults  on 
teachers  rose  43  percent,  forcible  rape  went 
up  58.8  percent,  homicide  climbed  73  percent, 
robbery  soared  280  percent,  and  narcotic  of- 
fenses soared  1068  percent.  In  fact,  all  cate- 
gories of  crime  were  up  significantly. 

Because  many  school  crimes  go  unreported, 
these  and  other  statistics  are  obviously  on 
the  conservative  side;  they  certainly  are  not 
exaggerated. 
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All  of  these  observations,  of  course,  are 
gener*llii«*;  Indeed,  even  the  statistics  may 
well  be  generallUes  which  tell  xis  little  of  the 
causes,  the  prevention,  and  most  Important, 
of  the  cure  of  Juvenile  crimes. 

The  Investigations  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Sul)commlttee  consequently  have 
ranged  over  a  wide  area,  attempting  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  puzzling  and  In- 
creaslngly  urgent  question  why  crime  occurs, 
what  are  the  conditions  under  which  It 
thrives,  and  what  legislative  answers  can  be 
found  for  Its  prevention  and  cure. 

We  thus  have  addressed  ourselves  to  spe- 
clflc  questions  applicable  to  specific  sltua- 
Uons  for  which  specific  programs  could  be 
devised. 

NAaconcs 

In  the  area  of  narcotics,  the  Subcommittee 
held  nine  days  of  hearings  during  which  30 
witnesses  appeared  to  comment  on  the  most 
comprehensive  Federal  narcotics  legislation 
m  history.  The  narcotics  bill.  S.  3248.  was 
speedily  reported  out  by  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  Full  Committee  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  January  28th.  after  five  days  of  de- 
bate. However,  because  this  legislation  Is  so 
controversial  It  faces  long  debate  in  the 
House  and  In  the  Senate-House  Conference 
for  which  careful  preparations  must  be  made 
by  the  Subcommittee  staff. 

The  narcotics  hearings  bring  to  mind  that 
over  the  years  the  Subcommittee  has  had  a 
continuing  Interest  In  the  drug  problem 
which  Is  so  crucial  to  the  nation's,  and  par- 
ticularly our  young  people's,  health.  Thus,  we 
are  now  proceeding  with  an  Investigation  of 
drug  abttse  by  our  troops  In  Vietnam  in  gen- 
eral, and  specifically  In  the  case  of  the  alleged 
massacre  In  Mylal.  The  Committee  staff  al- 
ready has  talked  to  many  witnesses  and  we 
plan  to  hold  hearings  on  the  drug  abuse 
problem  among  servicemen  early  In  the  year. 

POaXOCBAPHT 

Pew  problems  have  been  as  difficult  and 
pervasive  as  pornography  which  through 
mailing  lists  Invades  millions  of  American 
families  who  have  not  asked  for.  nor  would 
tolerate,  such  material  In  their  homes. 

Tet,  millions  are  made  the  unwilling  vic- 
tims of  the  smut  peddlers  every  year. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  subject 
and  Its  many  constitutional  ramifications,  I 
have  decided  to  combine  our  efforts  with 
those  of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee In  an  attempt  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive Federal  leglslaUon  that  can  cope  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  while  withstanding 
the  test  of  Its  constitutionality.  This  Is  a 
Joint  venture  between  the  two  Subcommltees 
and  will  involve  exenslve  public  hearings  be- 
ginning m  March. 

HtSTlTU  IIONS 

Last  Spring,  the  Subcommittee  held  ex- 
plosive hearings  on  prison  conditions 
throughout  the  nation  During  the  13  days 
of  these  hearings,  the  35  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  gave  a  shock- 
ing picture  of  prison  conditions  through- 
out the  country.  We  were  told  of  systenuttlc 
brutality,  of  beatings,  torture,  even  murder 
used  to  establish  what  the  Jailers  are  pleased 
to  call  "discipline," 

Toung  people  who  are  either  first  offend- 
ers or  who  are  guilty  of  nothing  more  than 
being  homeless,  frequently  are  Imprisoned 
with  hardened  criminals. 

The  results  are  sexual  aaaaults,  more  bru- 
tality, and  a  thorough  schooling  In  crime. 
Indeed,  the  Subcommittee  found  that  there 
are  very  few  prison  systems  In  this  country 
where  rebabUlUtlon  Is  a  major  part  of  the 
program. 

The  hearings  on  American  penal  InsUtu- 
tloiM  resulted  In  a  comprehensive  corrections 
bill.  S.  2905.  the  "CorrecUonal  FaclUtles  Im- 
provement Assistance  Act  of  IftflO."  To- 
gether  with    a   bUl    Introduced   by   Senator 


Goodell.  these  bills  have  been  referred  to 
the  Subcommittee  and  will  be  the  subject 
of   legislative  hearings  early  In  the  spring. 

SCHOOL    VIOLCNCE 

The  social  unrest  and  violence  which  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  college  cam- 
puses have  Increasingly  spilled  over  Into  our 
public  schools,  as  proved  by  our  1968  surveys. 

Violence  In  our  public  schools  Is  almost 
taken  for  granted  these  days. 

The  fact  that: 

Teachers  come  to  school  armed  with  pistols 
and  knives  to  protect  themselves; 

That  in  San  Francisco,  between  November 
1968  and  May  1069  there  were  76  cases  of 
extortion:  460  thefu,  440  acts  of  vandalism, 
269  cases  of  drug  abuse  and  3.317  cases  of 
defiance  of  authority: 

That  In  1966.  there  were  only  3  narcotics 
violations  in  the  Seattle  schools  which  with- 
in a  year  had  Increased  to  268; 

That  In  San  Antonio,  assaulU  by  studenta 
on  students  grew  195  percent  from  1964  to 
1968: 

That  In  New  York  City,  vandalism  in  high 
schools  rose  254  percent  from  1964  to  1968. 
all  this  tells  us  that  our  public  school  sys- 
tem Is  getting  deeper  and  deeper  In  trouble 
unless  we  give  some  very  serious  thought  to 
the  degree  of  violence  the  American  people, 
and  particularly  our  young  people,  have  ar- 
rived at. 

In  the  firm  belief  that  this  Is  an  area 
which  should  be  fully  explored,  the  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  violence  In  otir 
schools   sometime   early   In  the  year. 

These  hearings  are  aimed  at  amending  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  to  cope  with  this  growing  problem. 

mxAXMS 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence confirm  the  earlier  findings  of  the  Sub- 
committee that  the  availability  of  guns 
contributes  substantially  to  violence  in 
American  society.  Firearms,  particularly 
handguns,  facilitate  the  commission  and  in- 
crease the  danger  of  the  most  violent  crimes, 
such  as  assassination,  murder,  robbery  and 
assault. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  which  rep- 
resents the  most  thorough  and  far-reaching 
Federal  gun  leglslaUon  ever  passed  in  this 
country,  already  has  brought  some  solid 
achievements.  t 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforc- 
ing the  act.  undertook  986  prosecutions 
between  July  and  October,  1969,  as  com- 
pared with  197  cases  in  the  same  period  In 
1968.  under  the  old  law. 

However,  despite  this  most  comprehensive 
gun  legislation  ever  written,  a  great  deal 
of  work  still  must  be  done  to  deal  with 
a  half  a  dozen  "fast  buck"  artists  who 
have  devised  a  way  around  the  Intent  of 
that  law. 

They  are  presently  tooling  up  to  mass 
produce  the  cheap  "Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cial," the  handgun  used  for  the  bulk  of  our 
holdups  aoid  other  crimes.  Some  of  their 
components  are  now  being  manufactured 
In  this  country  and  they  are  assembled  with 
parts  that  are  allowed  to  be  Imported  un- 
der the  1968  Act.  Among  the  many  fire- 
arms bills  before  the  Subcommittee.  I  have 
proposed  one  that  will  deal  with  these 
cheap,  domestically  produced  crime  guns. 
Six  domestic  firms  are  under  subpoena  and 
the  Subcommittee  staff  Is  presently  review- 
ing their  production  records  and  methods 
with  the  view  to  public  hearings  later  this 
year. 

S.  849.  a  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Mans- 
field to  toughen  the  penalties  for  those  who 
use  guns  In  the  commission  of  crimes,  was 
reported  out  of  the  Subcommittee  this  past 
year,  passed  the  Senate  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  of  considerable  benefit  in  the  nation's 
fight  against  armed  vlolenee. 


The  National  Commission  on  Violence  un- 
equivocally sUted  that: 

"This  nation  Is  entering  a  period  In  which 
our  people  need  to  be  as  concerned  by  the 
Internal  dangers  to  our  free  society  as  by 
any  probable  combination  of  external 
threats." 

It  Is  impossible  to  foresee  the  end  of 
violent  upheavals,  of  violent  crimes.  Indeed 
of  violent  changes  which  will  be  attempted 
In  our  society.  The  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  has  consistently  taken  the 
pulse  of  the  country;  It  has  made  many 
constructive  suggestions  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  Juvenile  crimes;  It  has 
been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  posi- 
tive legislation  and  has  and  will  continue 
to  ameliorate  the  situation. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  for  these  reasons 
that  Senate  Resolution  342  must  be  adopted 
to  allow  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  to 
go  on. 

I  ask  that  a  list  of  the  legislation  proc- 
essed by  the  Juvenile  delinquency  stibcom- 
mlttee  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

LCCISUtnON     PaOCESSEO    BT    THE    SENATE    SXTB- 

comimix    TO    investigate    jiTVENn.E    de- 

LINQCENCT  IN  1SS9 

Pornography 

1.  S.  2929  Introduced  by  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  Interstate 
facilities.  Including  the  malls,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  certain  materials  to  minors. 

2.  S.  2930  Introduced  by  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate 
facilities,  including  the  malls,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  salacious  advertising. 

3.  8.  2073  Introduced  by  Senator  Everett 
Dlrksen  (  Including  9  amendments)  :  To  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Interstate  facilities.  Includ- 
ing the  malls,  for  the  transportation  of  cer- 
tain materials  to  minors. 

4.  S.  2074  introduced  by  Senator  Everett 
Dlrksen:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate 
facilities.  Including  the  malls,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  salacious  advertising. 

5  S.  2676  Introduced  by  Senator  Joseph 
Tydlngs:  To  prohibit  the  sale  to  minors  of 
certain  obscene  materials  transported  In  In- 
terstate commerce  or  by  the  United  States 
malls,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Drugs 

1.  S.  1895  Introduced  by  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd:  "The  Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Danger- 
ous Drug  Control  and  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1969,"  to  reorganize  and  coordinate 
control  of  the  narcotic  and  drug  abuse  laws 
under  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs.  Department  of  Justice. 

2.  S.  2950  Introduced  by  Senator  Frank 
Moss:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Oommlsslon  on  Marihuana. 

3.  S.  2637  Introduced  by  Senator  Everett 
Dlrksen:  "The  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969. "  to  the  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  by  amending  the  nar- 
cotic, depressant,  stimulant,  and  hallucino- 
genic drug  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

4.  8.  3246  Introduced  by  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd:  "The  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969."  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  nar- 
cotic, depressant,  stimulant,  and  hallucino- 
genic drug  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Passed  In  the  Senate  January  28,  1970.) 

Ftrearma 

1.  8.  100  Introduced  by  Senator  Edward 
Brooke:  "The  National  Firearms  Informa- 
tion Act,"  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Firearms  Information  Center. 

2.  8.  846  Introduced  by  Senator  Wallace  F. 
Bennett:  To  change  the  definition  of  am- 
munition for  purposes  of  Chapter  44  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

3.  8.  849  Introduced  by  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field: To  strengthen  the  penalty  provisions 
of  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968.  (Passed  In 
the  Senate  November  18,  1969.) 
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4.  8.  977  Introduced  by  Senator  Joseph 
Tydlngs :  "The  Firearms  Registration  and  Li- 
censing Act  of  1969,"  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  interstate  traffic  In  firearms, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

5.  8.  1432  Introduced  by  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd:  To  change  the  definition  of  ammuni- 
tion for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

6.  8.  2433  Introduced  by  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd :  "The  Federal  Oun  Certification  Act  of 
1969."  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

7.  S.  2932  Introduced  by  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd:  To  amend  the  Oun  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

8.  S.  2667  Introduced  by  Senator  Peter  Dom- 
Inlck:  To  provide  additional  ptenaltles  for 
the  use  of  firearms  In  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes  of  violence. 

Inatitutlona 

1.  S.  2905  Introduced  by  Senator  Tliomas 
Dodd:  "The  Correctional  Facilities  Improve- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1969,"  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  and  localities  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  correctional 
institutions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

2.  8.  2919  Introduced  by  Senator  Charles  E. 
Goodell:  "The  Criminal  Offender  Rehabili- 
tation and  Crime  Prevention  Act  of  1969,"  to 
assist  State  and  local  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems In  the  rehabilitation  of  criminal  and 
youth  offenders. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  342).  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United  States. 
Including  (a)  the  extent  and  character  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United  States 
and  Its  causes  and  contributing  factors; 
(b)  the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions  of 
law.  Including  chapters  402  and  403  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  In  dealing  with 
youthful  offenders  of  Federal  laws;  (c)  sen- 
tences Imposed  on,  or  other  correctional  ac- 
tion taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  of- 
fenders by  Federal  courts  ,  and  (d)  the 
extent  to  which  Juvenllea  are  violating 
Federal  laws  relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of 
narcotics. 

Sec.  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technlcaJ,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  lees 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  iiersonnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  t257,- 
500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  commlt|tee. 


mVESTIOATION  OF  NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  (S.  Res.  344)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  an  investigation  of 
national  penitentiaries. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $35,000  during  the 
current  Investigative  year  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  national  penitentiaries. 

During  the  past  several  sessions  of 
Congress  $5,000  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Senate  for  that  purpose,  primarily 
to  pay  travel  expenses  of  subcommittee 
members  who  visited  certain  of  our  na- 
tional penitentiaries.  The  pending  re- 
quest includes  an  increase  of  $30,000 
over  last  year's  authorization.  These  ad- 
ditional funds  are  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee to  enable  the  subcommittee  to 
employ  a  small  but  much  needed  staff. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
344  without  amendment. 

Senator  Burdick  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Peniten- 
tiaries, and  Senator  Hruska  is  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  the  number  of  employees  for 
this  subcommittee  has  been  Increased 
from  zero  to  three.  As  I  recall,  the  late 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  Bill  Langer, 
was  provided  $5,000  to  make  trips  to  var- 
ious penitentiaries.  I  understand  there 
Is  an  increase  In  the  request  from  $5,000 
to  $35,000.  Why  the  increase? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Ux. 
President,  I  think  I  can  answer  that 
question  very  satisfactorily.  In  the  past 
most  of  the  time  the  subcommittee  did 
not  spend  that  $5,000  because  nothing 
was  done. 

We  are  getting  a  great  many  com- 
plaints about  our  Federal  institutions  all 
over  the  country,  how  they  are  operated 
and  so  on.  This  committee  has  decided  to 
do  some  work,  hire  one  employee  full 
time,  and  put  two  people  on  part  time 
who  are  experts  on  penal  institutions,  to 
actually  get  out  and  visit  some  of  these 
institutions  and  see  if  the  complaints 
coming  in  are  Justified,  and  what  should 
be  done  about  it. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  Justifiable  Increase, 
because  they  have  not  spent  anything  at 
all  in  the  past,  and  should  be  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  ThAt  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  U  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Sena.te,  to  examine, 
Investigate,  and  Inspect  national  peniten- 
tiaries. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1, 1970,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1971.  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  dSMOs  ad- 


visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  persoimel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1971. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$35,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  CRE- 
ATED BY  THE  FLOW  OF  REF- 
UGEES   AND    ESCAPEES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  345)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  flow  of  refugees  and 
escapees. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  This 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $128,900  during  the  current  inves- 
tigative year  for  a  study  of  the  problems 
created  by  the  flow  of  refugees  and 
escapees. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$109,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $95,861. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $19,900  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  for  the  salary  increases 
authorized  last  year  and  for  the  addition 
of  a  minority  staff  member. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
345  without  amendment. 

Senator  Kennedy  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees, 
and  Senator  Fong  is  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice here  a  request  for  an  increase,  and 
I  wonder  if  this  problem  is  not  being 
studied  to  death.  This  committee  has 
been  in  operation  now  for  many  years.  I 
wonder  where  the  refugees  are  coming 
from,  and  what  is  behind  these  studies. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  can 
answer  that  question  from  the  testimony 
given  before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  refugees 
coming  into  Florida  from  Cuba,  as  well 
as  some  f  n»n  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
There  are  refugees,  I  am  told  by  the  com- 
mittee, in  Vietnam,  who  seem  to  be  a 
problem  of  ours,  which  this  committee 
has  studied. 

That  is  the  information  we  got  for 
Justification  that  this  committee  con- 
tinue, stnd  that  its  activities  be  Increased. 

Mr.  EILLENDEIR.  I  can  understand  the 
problem  about  Florida.  We  spend  quite  a 
bit  of  money  to  educate  the  Cubans  who 
come  into  Florida.  But  I  wonder  If  the 
committee  has  ever  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  to  do.  Whenever  there 
are  any  refugees  in  question,  we  jump 
in  and  take  more  than  our  share.  In  the 
case  of  the  Cubans,  we  have  taken  all  the 
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responsibility.  The  vast  continent  of 
South  America  exists  nearby,  but  they 
will  not  take  them  unless  we  assist  in  full. 
I  just  wonder  If  the  studies  Indicate  the 
extent  to  which  we  should  continue  tak- 
ing these  refugees  into  our  own  country, 
and  not  permit  other  countries  to  share 
with  us  in  the  expense. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  this  committee  is 
supposed  to  be  doing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  It  is  not. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  Senator  says  about  our 
bearing  all  the  expense,  not  just  a  major 
part  of  it.  but  all.  But  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  because  I  think 

they  are  working  on  it.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  Res.  345 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  section* 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  iw  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rvUe  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  problems  created  by  the  flow 
of  refugees  and  escapees. 

Skc  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970.  to 
January  31.  1971.  Inclusive.  U  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  eipendltxires  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslstanU 
and  consultants;  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity la  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  leas 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnistraUon,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  servlcee.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
S»c  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendation* 
for  such  legUlatlon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sxc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
tl28,900.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $49,595. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $2,900  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  addiUonal  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  for  the  sUtutory  salary 
increases  effective  July  1.  1969. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
346  without  amendment. 

Senator  Ervin  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Revision  and  Codification, 
and  Senator  Scorr  is  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
tber«of.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  LeglslaUve  ReorganlzaUon 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  It*  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  ol  the  Senate  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  State*. 

Skc.  2  For  the  purpose  of  this  renolutlon 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1970,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1971.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditure*  as  It  deems  advis- 
able: (2>  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  asaUtant*  and 
conaultanu:  Provided.  That  If  more  than 
one  counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority  Is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  bis  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  les* 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  head*  of  the  de- 
paxtnaent*  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnUtraUon.  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  serrtce*.  Informa- 
tion. faclllUes,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agenlces  of  the  Oovemment. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  It*  find- 
ings, together  with  It  recommendaUons,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  pracUcable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
thU  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $55.- 
800.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


istratlon  has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
347  without  amendment. 

Senator  Ervin  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  SeparaUon  of  Powers,  and 
Senator  Hruska  is  ranking  minority 
member.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. _,    ^ 

The    resolution    was    agreed    to,    as 

follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  1*  authorized  under  section* 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 
zaUon Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  It*  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the  execu- 
tive. JudlcUl.  and  legislative  branches  of 
Oovemment  provided  by  the  ConstltuUon. 
the  manner  In  which  power  has  been  exer- 
cised by  each  branch  and  the  extent.  If  any. 
to  which  any  branch  or  branches  of  the 
Oovemment  may  have  encroached  upon  the 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  vested  In  any 
other  branch  by  the  ConstltuUon  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose*  of  this  resolution 
the  committee.  From  February  1,  1970.  to 
January  31,  1971,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditure*  a*  It  deem*  ad- 
visable: (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  ba- 
sis, technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslstanto 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  groe* 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  conaent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department*  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  service*.  Informa- 
tion. faclllUea.  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

8k:.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  It*  find- 
ings to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sec.  4  Expense*  of  the  committee,  under 
this  reaoIuUon,  which  shall  not  exceed  $130.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAININa 
TO  REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION 
OF  THE  STATUTES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  346)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  a  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  revision  and  codification  of 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  This 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $55,800  during  the  current  investi- 
gative year  for  a  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  revision  and  codiflcatlon  of 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$52,900  was  authorized  by  the  Senate  for 


STUDY  OF  SEPARATION  OF 
POWERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  347)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  a  study  of  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  This 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $130,000  during  the  current  Investi- 
gative year  for  a  study  of  constitutional 
separation  of  powers. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$105,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $87,087. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $25,000  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  to  accommodate  the  stat- 
utory salary  increase,  to  add  an  addi- 
tional staff  member,  and  to  contract  for 
special  studies. 

The  Committee  oa  Rules  and  Admln- 


COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolutlon(S.  Res.  312)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  inquiries 
and  investigations. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $695,000 
during  the  current  investigative  year  for 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$550,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $453.- 
282.  The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $145,000  over  last  years  au- 
thorization. Approximately  $10,000  of 
these  additional  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  for  the  statutory  salary 
increases.  The  balance — approximately 
$135.000 — is  requested  for  staffing  and 
expenses  of  a  new  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Narcotics. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
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istratlon  has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
312  without  amendment. 

Senator  Yarborouch  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  Senator  Javits  Is 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Hughes  is  chairman  of  the  new  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  and 
Senator  Javits  Is  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Mr.  President,  under  this  resolution  they 
are  asking  for  nearly  $250,000  more  than 
the  same  committee  spent  last  year.  I 
wonder  how  that  increase  can  be  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch),  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  to  respond  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  '»ARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  amount  requested  this  year  is  $145,000 
more  than  was  allowed  last  year;  $10,000 
of  that  is  in  salary  increase  adjustments. 
The  other  $135,000  is  for  the  expenses  of 
the  new  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughis).  We 
created  that  subcommittee  this  year. 

Beginning  last  year,  our  committee 
held  hearings,  at  the  request  of  many 
interested  people,  on  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drug  addicUon.  We  held  hearings  in 
Washington,  Texas,  and  some  other 
places.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  it 
was  a  full-time  subcommittee  Job.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  I  could  not  hold  them  all  up 
here.  So  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  agreed  to  serve  as  chairman,  and 
pursued  it  diligently. 

We  had  no  funds  for  a  staff  for  that 
subcommittee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  forced  to  use  members  of  his 
own  staff  to  do  the  work.  The  majority 
leader  <Mr.  Mansfield)  has  repeatedly 
urged  that  we  get  funds  to  furnish  a 
staff  for  that  subcommittee.  So  the 
$135,000  add-on  is  for  that  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics.,  which, 
from  the  preliminary  work  it  did  and  the 
hearings  it  held.  I  think  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  subcommittees  of  our 
entire  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator mentioned  that  this  is  only  a  $145,- 
000  increase.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  last  year,  while  there  was  author- 
ized $550,000,  there  was  spent  only 
$453,282,  or  approximately  $250,000  less 
than  they  are  now  asking  for.  This  year 
$695,000  is  requested  as  compared  with 
the  $550,000  requested  last  year.  That  Is 
$145,000  more  than  what  they  asked  for 
last  year,  but  it  is  around  $250,000  more 
than  was  spent  last  year.  I  wonder  If  they 
need  that  additional  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  last  year,  follow- 
ing the  election,  every  single  subcom- 
mittee chairman  of  that  committee  was 
changed.  We  did  not  have  the  member- 
ship on  the  subcommittees  worked  out, 
with  all  the  requests  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  settled,  until  about  Easter. 
The    distinguished     ranking    minority 


member,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits).  and  I  worked  diligently  to 
try  to  accommodate  the  members  of  the 
respective  parties  insofar  as  we  could, 
with  their  wishes,  and  very  often  most  of 
the  committee  members  wanted  to  be  on 
one  particular  subcommittee. 

By  the  time  we  had  worked  that  out 
and  had  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittees named,  and  had  employed  per- 
sonnel, about  $66,500  of  the  amount  un- 
expended was  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
committee  to  hire  staff  members  Immedi- 
ately. We  did  not  Just  go  out  and  hire 
staff  because  there  was  a  vacancy.  Two 
of  the  staff  members  we  added  and  I 
have  worked  for  12  months — the  staff  di- 
rector, Mr.  Harris,  and  the  general  coun- 
sel, Mr.  Forsythe,  who  has  spent  first  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then 
here,  some  16  yeairs — screening  people, 
trying  to  get  the  best  people  we  could 
find. 

That  $66,500  is  due  to  that  delay  in 
completing  the  staff,  smd  it  will  be  used. 
There  was  another  $20,000  not  expended 
because  we  tried  to  keep  salaries  in  line 
with  individual  abilities.  We  did  not  Just 
blindly  follow  a  salary  scale  and  raise 
everybody  to  the  maximum  immediately. 
We  started  with  salaries  we  thought  were 
reasonable,  promoting  people  and  rais- 
ing their  salaries  gradually. 

Some  of  the  moneys  we  had  for  investi- 
gations, I  feel,  will  be  used  this  year.  The 
subcommittees  were  new.  Every  single 
chairman  was  new.  Many  of  the  staff 
members  were  new.  Now  Uiey  are  in  the 
swing,  they  are  moving,  they  are  work- 
ing, and  the  money  is  needed. 

We  turned  back  all  we  could,  not  be- 
cause we  could  not  have  used  It  and  did 
not  need  it.  but  it  took  months  to  get  all 
the  subcommittees  working  efficiently.  I 
believe  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
now  have  a  smooth-running,  hardwork- 
ing committee,  and  I  believe  that  we  will 
need  all  this  money  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
well  recall  that  when  former  Senator  Hill 
was  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  he 
asked  that  many  of  the  people  employed 
on  these  subcommittees  be  made  perma- 
nent. The  idea  was  that  if  we  made  those 
employees  permanent,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  increase  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittee personnel. 

But  here  we  find  ourselves  with  28  more 
employees  that  are  permanent.  In  other 
words,  what  Senator  Hill  did  was  to  add 
to  the  10  employees  that  were  provided 
for  under  the  Reorganization  Act  18 
more,  making  28  altogether.  Now,  instead 
of  following  the  plan  that  he  had  for  de- 
creasing the  number  of  subcommittees, 
or  making  it  so  that  these  18  would  work 
for  the  full  committee,  we  find  ourselves 
In  a  position  wherein  this  committee  will 
have  a  total  of  64  employees. 

In  other  words,  they  have  10  employees 
imder  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946; 
they  have  18  that  were  made  permanent 
2  or  3  years  ago;  and  now  they  are  asking 


for  36  more,  which  would  give  that  com- 
mittee 64  employees.  What  will  they  do 
with  them? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Why.  year  before 
last,  when  we  were  down  there  signing 
the  bill.  President  Johnson  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "80  percent  of  the  legislation 
that  directly  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  in  the  Senate,  goes  through  your 
committee." 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Eighty  percent? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Other  committees 
must  be  drones. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Let  me  point  this 
out.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  next 
to  the  right-hand  column,  there  are  two 
less  employees,  than  former  Senator  Hill 
had.  If  we  get  the  three  new  employees, 
they  will  be  allocated  to  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa.  The  number  went  down  by  two  this 
year. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  we 
have  a  resp>ectable  number  of  minority 
members  on  this  committee.  We  do  not 
try  to  keep  them  out  of  staff.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  former  Senator 
Hill.  Each  subcommittee  chairman  picks 
his  staff.  They  are  not  all  mine.  I  do  not 
have  that  patronage  of  people.  In  some 
committees,  the  chairman  insists  on  it. 
I  do  not  criticize  them.  Each  committee 
has  its  own  custom.  He  appoints  aU  the 
staff.  I  have  followed  the  custom  of  Sen- 
ator Hill.  Each  subcommittee  chairman 
picks  the  staff  for  his  subcommittee. 

These  will  not  be  a  gain  for  me.  The 
three  new  staff  men  will  be  selected  by 
Senator  Hughes.  The  total  we  now  have 
amounts  to  two  less  than  Senator  Hill 
had. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  point  is  this:  I  can 
well  remember  and  I  think  the  Record 
will  bear  me  out — it  just  came  to  my  at- 
tention a  few  minutes  ago — that  Senator 
Hill  was  desirous  of  ridding  himself  of 
so  many  subcommittees.  The  additional 
employees  would  be  assigned  to  various 
Senators  to  do  special  work.  In  that  way, 
he  could  get  rid  of  special  subcommittees. 
Now  we  are  having  increases  on  both 
ends  of  the  scale. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  rules  prescribe  what  our  jurisdiction 
is.  and  our  Jurisdiction  is  public 
health  and  a  number  of  other  things 
that  we  are  not  exeroising.  If  we 
look  back  at  1946  and  look  at  the  present 
situation  with  respect  to  dangerous  drugs 
and  marihuana  and  narcotics  in  this 
coimtry,  we  cannot  Judge  the  needs  of 
1970  by  1946.  Twenty-four  years  have 
rolled  by.  The  number  fixed  in  the  1946 
law  is  wholly  inapplicable  in  America  to- 
day, with  the  vast  changes  in  this  coun- 
try in  24  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  that. 
But  what  has  happened  is  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  10  permanent  employees,  the 
Senator  has  added  18,  for  a  total  of  28. 
and  then  he  is  adding  36  more. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  has  been  in- 
herited from  Senator  Hill;  and,  with  all 
his  thriftiness.  I  pointed  out  that  it  is 
two  less  than  he  had  in  his  last  year; 
and  we  plan  to  add  three  for  the  new 
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Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics. 

A  person  need  not  wonder  what  is 
happening  with  resisect  to  narcotics  and 
other  dangerous  drugs.  Just  look  about. 
In  the  last  15  years  the  situation  has 
changed.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  average 
heroin  addict  was  over  30  years  of  age, 
and  now  the  average  is  under  21.  Look  at 
dangerous  drugs,  with  the  youth  of  the 
country  spread  out  from  the  ghettos  to 
every  level  of  society,  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
in  the  country.  That  is  the  only  sub- 
committee I  have  created. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understood  that 
Senator  Dood  was  doing  all  of  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  It  Is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  and  we 
are  entitled  to  it.  We  have  the  duty  to 
do  this,  under  the  niles.  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  capa- 
bility to  do  it. 

Nfr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  his  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  request  for  $695,000 
the  Senator  from  Texas  keeps  talldng 
about  the  great  problem  his  subcommit- 
tee has  with  respect  to  drugs  and  the  use 
of  narcotics,  but  I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  an  almost  identical  argu- 
ment was  made  earlier  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  which  is 
asking  for  $257,000  to  do  this  same  work. 
With  such  overlapping  we  almost  need 
a  committee  to  determine  the  duties  of 
the  vsulous  committees  and  to  find  out 
the  size  of  their  staffs.  I  wonder  if  we 
have  not  become  lost  in  a  maze  created 
by  the  building  up  of  a  series  of  bureauc- 
racies over  which  the  Senate  has  lost 
control.  Perhaps  any  one  of  these  sub- 
committees considered  alone  can  be  Jus- 
tified, but  collectively  we  are  becoming  a 
Government  of  staffs.  The  Senate  now 
has  over  700  committee  employees.  I 
think  it  has  gone  far  beyond  reason  both 
as  to  cost  as  well  as  being  really  effective. 
The  cost  of  these  subcommittees  now 
Is  around  $8  million  annually  while  the 
cost  of  the  full  committees  is  another 
$5  million.  E^h  year  we  get  another  20- 
or  25-percent  increase. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  I  may  reply  to  that.  I 
think  the  disquiet  which  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  voiced  is  one  that  is  in  the 
mind  of  every  Senator.  I  think  we  are  all 
indebted  to  men  such  as  Senator  Ellcn- 
DER  and  Senator  Williams  who  take 
their  time,  on  an  off  day.  when  so  many 
others  are  not  here  to  watch  the  dollars 
and  to  hold  us — I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  this  committee — to  ac- 
count for  every  dollar  we  seek. 

I  Join  with  Senator  Yarborough  in  this 
matter.  I  should  like  to  answer,  if  I  may. 
because  I  think  we  must  take  it  on  a 
finite  basis. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  affirm  that  one 
cannot  avoid  some  overlapping.  You 
might  as  well  muzzle  every  witness,  if 
you  would  avoid  overlapping.  I  think  the 
line  of  distinction  is  clear. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. Senator  Dodd  is  really  after 
the  user,  the  recipient,  the  influance  of 


television,  which  he  has  gone  into,  on 
the  cult  of  violence  and  the  cult  of  drugs. 
These  are  critically  important  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  we  are 
concerned  with  treatment,  with  cure, 
with  research,  with  sources  of  supply.  I 
think  these  are  jurisdictions  appropri- 
ately apposite  to  the  work  of  each  com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciar)'  is 
concerned  with  the  courts;  it  is  con- 
cerned with  Juvenile  delinquency  laws: 
it  is  concerned  with  truancy  laws:  it  is 
concerned  with  the  crime  that  narcotics 
addicts  commit  in  order  to  meet  their 
need,  in  the  area  of  illegality  in  which 
they  operate. 

Senator  Hughes'  subcommittee  is 
concerned  with  rehabilitation,  with 
things  like  the  methadone  treatment,  the 
halfway  houses  such  as  we  have  in  New 
York,  and  in  dealing  with  alcoholics. 

I  might  point  out  that  alcoholism  is  a 
terribly  neglected  area  in  our  country. 
We  are  talking  about  something  that 
costs  American  business  alone,  for  sheer 
absenteeism,  an  estimated  at  least  two 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  probably  much 
more:  $2  billion  is  the  lowest  possible 
figure  you  can  pick.  That  is  in  addition 
to  a  much  higher  accident  rate. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  fourth 
most  important  health  problem  in  the 
country  is  alcoholism.  I  think  we  all 
owe  a  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Senator  Hughes.  For  the  first  time,  with 
the  coming  of  his  subcommittee,  we  have 
begun  to  seize  hold  of  this  problem  In 
our  committee.  Senator  Moss  and  I  never 
got  very  far  with  our  bill  until  this  sub- 
committee came  along,  to  make  it  a  liv- 
ing matter  of  interest  to  the  whole 
country. 

So  I  do  think,  without  in  any  way 
trying  to  gild  the  lily  and  say  there  Is 
no  duplication,  that  in  substance  there 
is  ample  jurisdiction  for  lx)th.  and  the 
job  that  needs  to  l>e  done  is  critically 
important  in  both. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  $20  billion  budget  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare.  That  was  very  viv- 
idly and  dramatically  illustrated  to  the 
country  by  the  President's  veto  of  that 
budget  recently.  It  seems  to  me  that 
legislative  oversight  ir.  these  fantastical- 
ly ramified  areas,  in  which  you  have 
buildings  upon  buildings,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Federal  employees,  must 
be  understood  to  cost  us  a  little  money. 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  lay  that  beside 
the  $3  million  which  is  being  appropri- 
ated for  Judiciary. 

Concern  about  crime  is  on  the  mind 
and  in  the  heart  of  every  American. 
But.  I  respectfully  submit,  so  is  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  the  aged.  They 
are  enormous  problems  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
handles,  let  alone  American  labor  itself. 
Thus.  I,  too,  believe — and  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  be  doctrinaire  about  it — that  there 
may  be  duplication  and  we  can  do  many 
things  better  but.  on  the  whole,  this 
budget  is  designed  to  do  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  It  is  not  extravagant. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 

approve.    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 


speak  to  the  resolution  dealing  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare? I  just  came  into  the  Chamber  and 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  discussion  up 
until  now. 

May  I  inquire  whether  there  are  any 
funds  In  the  resolution  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  recent  United  Mine  Workers' 
election,  as  to  certain  charges  that  came 
out  of  that,  and  other  irreg\ilarities  or 
charges  of  improper  activities  in  the 
labor-management  field? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Subcommittee.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) is  the  chairman.  He  has  actually 
undertaken  a  set  of  hearings  with  respect 
to  the  problems  which  arise  and  could 
affect  labor  law  in  this  situation  which 
is  so  tragic,  including,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  brutal  killing  of  the  opponent 
of  the  winner  in  that  particular  race. 

There  has  been  some  concern  on  my 
part,  which  I  express  as  to  the  quasi- 
Judicial  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  has  a  limited  time  in  which 
to  report  in  respect  to  complaints  made 
to  him  about  that  election,  and  even  the 
danger  of  prejudice  to  a  murder  indict- 
ment in  respect  of  the  terrible  thing 
which  was  the  sequel  to  the  election; 
but  I  felt,  as  obvioiisly  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  implies,  that  bearing  in  mind 
the  needed  taste  and  discretion  which 
these  injunctions  that  I  gave  of  record 
require,  the  overriding  public  interest 
was,  nonetheless,  for  the  most  complete, 
possible  scrutiny. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Williams)  shows  every  intention  of  do- 
ing that.  I  join  him  in  it.  I  feel  that 
we  will  push  along  on  that  line.  Should 
we  run  into  any  problem,  I  assure  the 
Senator.  I  would  urge  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  not  to  be 
stopped  by  the  absence  of  necessary 
resources  or  of  personnel.  We  will  hon- 
estly, if  we  feel  we  must,  come  back  to 
the  Senate,  through  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, to  lay  our  case  before  it.  But.  as  the 
matter  stands  now,  that  has  actually 
been  done.  There  have  been  two  hear- 
ings and  the  committee  shows  every  sign 
of  going  forward  with  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  ask  of  the  chair- 
man or  the  ranking  member  how  much, 
if  any.  additional  funds  were  put  into 
the  resolution  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
budget  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  included  this  as  a  very 
Important  aspect  of  its  work.  There  was 
not  set  up  a  specific  fund  for  this  one 
purpose.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  chairman 
be  able  to  add  anything  to  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  there  are  no 
additional  funds  in  this  request  for  the 
investigation.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, had  passed  its  budget  and  was 
submitting  it  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  before  the  other  af- 
fair arose.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  is  preparing  a  budget  for 
the  funds  for  the  Investigation.  We  have 
called  an  executive  session  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
for  Wednesday  to  pass  on  that  budget, 
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prefatory  to  submitting  whatever  request 
the  full  committee  decides  on  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
because  that  came  up  after  the  regular 
budget  came  up.  That  would  be  a  special 
Item  and  whatever  investigation  has  been 
done  up  to  now  has  been  done  under  the 
regular  budget  of  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee or  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then,  as  I  understand 
It,  this  contemplates  that  there  will  be 
another  request  and  another  resolution 
made.  At  least,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
there  will  be  one  this  week  for  additional 
funds  for  that  particular  subcommittee 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Solely.  For  that 
one  purpose. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  resolution  as  it  is 
presented  today. 

I  want  to  express,  however,  to  the  Sen- 
ator, my  concern  about  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion, one  which  does  not  unduly  inter- 
fere with  the  Investigation  now  going  on 
by  the  Labor  Department  and  which  will 
shortly  be  concluded;  and  also  my  con- 
cern that  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  properly  staffed  and  properly 
financed,  shall  have  the  responsibility  to 
imdertake  this  very  difficult  challenge. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare.  I  think  it  should  have 
gone  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  but  my  resolution  would 
have  reactivated — I  guess  the  word  might 
be — a  committee  which  was,  in  effect,  in 
the  1950's  known  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor 
Management  Reld.  That  committee  was 
a  bipartisan  committee  made  up  of  four 
Democrats  and  four  Repubhcans — recog- 
nizing the  difficult  and  politically  sensi- 
tive area  that  this  involved.  It  was 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  .  TTie  committee  did  an 
excellent  and  thorough  job  in  the  1957, 
1958.  and  1959  period.  Then  it  went  out 
of  existence. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling,  frankly,  that 
we  need  that  kind  of  committee  again. 
This  is  a  situation  which  can  be  handled 
by  a  legislative  committee,  but  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  the  fact,  having  served  on 
that  legislative  committee,  that  they  do 
not  have  the  staff  or  the  experience  of 
the  kind  and  depth  needed  for  this  kind 
of  investigation. 

I  speak  out  now,  in  advance  of  the 
time  when  that  resolution  may  be  con- 
sidered, with  the  hope  that  perhaps  the 
Senate  will  give  consideration  to  the  Icind 
of  select  committee  which  my  resolu- 
tion seeks  to  establish. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  advised  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  has  already  been 
in  touch  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  with  some  of  the  people  on 
the  staff  of  the  committee  that  was 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan).  The  budget  request  Is 
for  $265,000,  to  staff  the  Investigation 
fully,  and  that  it  will  be  separate  for  the 
regular  budget  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which  is  sub- 
mitted here.  That  would  be  special. 


I  have  called  an  executive  session  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare for  Wednesday  of  this  week  to  pass 
on  the  request  of  the  chsdrman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee,  so  that  whatever 
action  is  taken  can  l>e  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
at  an  early  date. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  312 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommltte  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Including  all 
matters  relating  to  education;  health,  labor 
relations,  labor  safety,  wages  and  hours,  and 
migratory  labor  conditions;  manpower  train- 
ing and  utilization;  poverty,  railroad  retire- 
ment; and  veterans  education,  health,  and 
readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpoee  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1. 1970,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1971,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,700  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9695.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  coounlttee. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  317)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  make  certain  investigations. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$275,000  during  the  current  investigative 
year  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
$200,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $177,537. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $75,000  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  funds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  primarily  to  meet  its  addi- 
tional urgent  responsibilities  In  connec- 
tion with  postal  modernization  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
317  with  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
vise the  title  only. 

Senator  McGek  Is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Senator  Fong  Is  ranking 
minority  member. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  317)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  CJlvll  Service,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized sut>oommlttee  thereof.  Is  authorized  un- 
der sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  In  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  speci- 
fied by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  con- 
duct such  studies  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary with  respect  to  any  and  aU  aspects  of — 

( 1 )  the  postal  service,  with  partlcualr  em- 
phasis upon  inquiries  into  the  desirability 
of  major  organizational  restructuring  and 
modernization.  Included  in  these  investiga- 
tions, directed  toward  Improving  postal  serv- 
ice In  the  United  States,  are  mechanization, 
labor-management  relations,  ratemaklng, 
capital  fxmdlng,  wages,  hours,  work  sched- 
ules, management  techniques,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower; 

(2)  the  Federal  civil  service.  Including  re- 
tirement, life  and  health  Insurance,  and  gen- 
eral consideration  of  legislation  to  improve 
the  quality  of  Federal  employment  and  Fed- 
eral personnel  policies  and  practices;  and 

(3)  conmilttee  Jurisdiction  ooncemlng  the 
census  and  the  collection  of  statistics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970, 
until  January  31,  1971,  Inclusive,  is  author- 
ized (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants and  consultants :  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  p>erson  so  selected 
shall  be  a^wlnted  and  his  compensation 
shall  l>e  so  fixed  that  his  groes  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,700  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  beads  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  inJormation,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  at  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1971. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $275.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read:' 
"Resolution  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  for  inquiries  and 
Investigations." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  yield  to  me 
for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield.  

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  FI- 
NANCING AUTHORITY— CHANGE 
OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  estab- 
lish an  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thority to  assist  in  the  financing  of  waste 
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treatment  facUiUes.  which,  on  February 
10  1970  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on"  Public  Works,  be  referred  JolnUy  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield. 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  While  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  is  making  this 
request,  let  me  say  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  There  is  no  confUct  of 
jurisdiction  involved.  It  is  work  that  the 
two  committee  must  share  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  biU  wUl  come  to  us 
for  a  full  consideration.  When  we  have 
completed  our  part  of  the  job  it  will  be 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  Is  the  Senators  understanding. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Further.  I  imder- 
stond  that  when  the  bill  is  Introduced, 
which  I  understand  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day, it  will  be  explained  and  acted  on  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  I  am  sure  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  who  is  in  the 
Chamber  with  us. 

In  a  measure  of  this  kind  with  prob- 
lems that  concern  two  committees,  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  responsibUity  is 
shared  and  that  their  jurisdictions  are 
preserved.         

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
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The  Bill  Clerk.  Calendar  No.  688  tS. 
Res  326  >.  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Ccnunittee  on  Public 
Works  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  This 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  to  expend  not  tD 
exceed  $211,500  during  the  current  in- 
vestigative year  for  inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$240,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $234,264. 
The  pending  request  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $28,500  from  last  year's  author- 
ization. I 

The  Committee  on  Rules  ana  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
326  without  amendment. 

Senator  Randolph  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Senator  Cooper  is  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  year  1969.  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  considered  and  reported  U 
bills.  In  consideration  of  these  measures, 
among  others,  the  committee  conducted 
45  days  of  hearings,  including  21  days 
of  hearings  in  the  field,  and  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  13  times. 


During  the  second  session  of  the  9l8t 
Congress,  the  Public  Works  Committee- 
exclusive  of  the  agenda  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  PoUution.  for 
which  fimds  are  requested  under  a  sep- 
arate resolution— must  complete  action 
on  major  legislative  measures  in  the 
fields  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  fiood 
control,  highways,  economic  develop- 
ment, disaster  relief,  and  public  build- 
ings and  grounds. 

Flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbor 
development  will  entail  monetary  au- 
thorizations for  continuation  of  13  major 
river  basin  plans,  which  authorizations 
amount  to  $830  million  through  fiscal 
year  1971.  ^     ^        ^.,, 

The  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
for  1970  will  involve  consideration  of 
some  60  favorable  reports  now  in  various 
sUges  of  approval  in  the  executive 
branch,  which  recommend  improvements 
costing  an  aggregate  of  some  $1.4  biUion. 
The  committee  also  anticipates  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
method  of  justifying  water  resourc^ 
projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  feasibility  of  developing  a  program- 
matic rather  than  a  project-by-project 
approach. 

This  year.  Congress  must  authorize 
funds  for  the  orderly  continuation  of  the 
Interstate  System.  A  final  revised  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  completion  of  the 
system  wiU  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  April  15,  1970.  Current  information 
indicates  that  the  authorization  will  have 
to  be  increased  to  $63  billion,  to  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1977.  As  part  of  the 
biennial  authorization  for  Federal-aid 
highways,  the  Congress  must  also  au- 
thorize the  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  will  also 
examine  in  depth  the  working  of  the 
highway  program,  review  the  provisions 
of  existing  law.  and  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  national  highway  needs 
and  a  balanced  transportation  system 
for  the  decade  of  1975-85. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  work  we  wiU  re- 
view the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  and 
consider  the  related  problems  of  bridge 
safety  and  raUroad-highway  grade  cross- 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment must  consider  extension  and 
amendment  of  various  authorities  under 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  to  make  this  program 
more  effective  in  relieving  area  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment. 

Late  in  1969.  following  Hurricane  Ca- 
mille  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
created  a  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Disaster  Relief,  which  has  already  un- 
dertaken the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings 
to  investigate  all  aspects  of  the  Federal 
response  to  natural  disasters.  During  the 
last  2  years,  there  has  been  48  presiden- 
tially  declared  disaster  areas.  The  new 
subcommittee  must  be  prepared  for  on- 
the-spot  investigations  of  major  disas- 
ters such  as  was  required  in  connection 
with  Hurricane  Camille  in  Mississippi  and 
Virginia  during  late  1969  and  early  this 
year. 

It  is  expected  that  legislation  will  be 
reported  during  this  session  growing  out 
of   the  activities  of   this  subcommittee 


which  wUl  set  forth  programs  and  guide- 
lines for  acUon  in  meeting  Federal  re- 
sponsibiUUes  in  this  field  and  in  assist- 
ing the  SUtes  to  develop  more  effective 
plarming  and  programs  of  their  own. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  administra- 
tion, in  its  legislative  program,  will  pro- 
pose amending  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959  to  provide  a  different  method  of 
financing  the  construction  and  operation 
of  Federal  buildings.  Development  of  a 
new  program  will  require  extensive  hear- 
ings and  study  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

In  summary,  to  fulfill  the  responsibili- 
Ues  of  this  committee,  exclusive  of  the 
activities  of  the  Air  and  Water  PoUution 
Subcommittee,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  its  other  subcommittees  must 
conduct  approximately  57  days  of  hear- 
ings both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 
Early   this   year  the  conmiittee   an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  scientific  ad- 
visory panel  on  the  environment,  com- 
prised of  nationally  recognized  experts 
in  many  areas  of  scientific  discipline.  Be- 
cause of  the  impact  on  the  environment 
of  programs  authorized  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  such  as  highways 
and  water  resources  development,  this 
panel  will  serve  the  committee  in  other 
areas  than  those  of  just  air  and  water 
pollution.  The  proposed  budget  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  therefore, 
includes  travel  expenses  for  the  panelists 
who  will  come  to  Washington  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  committee. 

There  is  also  reflected  in  the  proposed 
budget  the  addition  of  two  minority  staff 
members  to  rectify  the  imbalance  which 
now  exists  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority staff  positions.  „  ,  ^  » 
Mr  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  on  Senate  Resolution  326. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  326)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Oommltte*  on  Public 
WorkB,  or  any  duly  authorized  suboommltte* 
ther«>f  is  authorized,  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
or  1946  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  JurtsdloUons  specified  by  rule  XXV  ot  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  in- 
vesUgate.  and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  flood  control. 
navlgaUon,  rivers  and  harbors,  roads  and 
highways,  public  buildings,  regional  eco- 
nomic development,  dlaaater  reUef,  envlron- 
menUl  quality,  and  ail  features  of  water  re- 
source development  and  economic  growth. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
Uon  the  committee  from  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31.  1971.  inclusive.  U  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
vUable;  (2)  to  employ,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  hU  oompensaUon  shall  be  so 
fUed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  leas  by 
more  than  12.700  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
menu  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uU- 
llM  the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
fadllUea,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partment* or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

S»c  3.  The  committee  shall  report  lU  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  aa  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  8en- 
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ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1971. 

8bc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  •311.- 
600,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


14 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  Calendar  No.  689 
(S.  Res.  327),  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  for  investigations  of  air,  water, 
and  environmental  matters,  and  such 
other  related  matters. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution,  which  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2.  line  11, 
after  the  word  "from",  strike  out  "Feb- 
ruary 1.  1970."  and  Insert  "the  date  of 
approval  of  this  resolution";  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  its  duly  authorized  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  U  authorized, 
under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed and  in  accordance  with  its  JurUdlctlons 
specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  ot  the  financing  of 
waste  treatment  facilities,  extension  and 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  including 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Noise  Pollution  Abate- 
ment: extension  and  expansion  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act;  completion  of  action  on 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  and  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Water  Quality:  limi- 
tation of  underground  usee  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy: potential  administration  proposals  on 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the 
recovery  and  recycling  of  waste  materials 
and  assessment  of  waste  disposal  technology, 
the  establUhment  of  National  Environ- 
mental Laboratories,  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  referred  to  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing this  session. 

SBC.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  resolution  to  January  31.  1971,  inclu- 
sive. Is  authorized  ( 1)  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ, 
on  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  ai^wlnted  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  hla  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  leas  by  more  than  $2,700 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee:  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmlnlstraUon,  to  uUllze  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  faclUtles,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departmenu  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1971. 

Sic.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  Bot  exceed  ties,- 
500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the 

chairman  of  the  ocxnmlttee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  sunendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Noith  CaroUna.  This 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Work^  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $163,500  during  the  current  in- 
vestigative year  for  investigations  of  air, 
water,  and  environmemal  matters. 

These  additional  funas  are  requested 
by  the  committee  in  ordCT-4hat  for  the 
first  time  it  may  provide  staffatxl  funds 
for  its  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  water 
Pollution.  This  action  is  being  initiated 
by  the  committee  because  of  the  major 
emphasis  which  the  administration  Is 
placing  on  environmental  matters,  and 
because  of  the  increasing  popular  and 
congressional  concern  in  this  vital  area. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
327  with  an  amendment  which  would 
change  the  starting  date  from  February 
1,  1970,  to  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
resolution. 

Senator  Mhskie  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, and  Senator  Boggs  is  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently this  is  a  new  subcommittee.  We 
would  like  to  find  out  something  about 
it.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  Is  involved. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  to  the  distingtxlshed  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  no  new  subcommit- 
tee or  committee  is  involved.  It  is  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
This  was  the  subcommittee  established 
in  1963.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
name  did  it  go  by  at  that  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  name  it  bears  at 
this  time,  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  According  to  the  res- 
olution, the  committee  is  asking  for 
$163,500. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  there  a  subcom- 
mittee in  existence  that  did  this  work? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  had  the  subcom- 
mittee in  existence.  And  we  dealt  with 
air,  water,  and  environmental  matters, 
and  all  other  aspects. 

We  could  not  do  the  job  with  the 
money  provided  for  the  full  committee. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  as 
to  exacUy  why  the  request  is  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  are 
any  other  committees  engaged  in  studies 
of  this  kind?  I  understand  there  are. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  perhaps  several  committees.  We  had 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
involved  in  the  financing  of  a  water  pol- 
lution program  that  will  be  introduced 
on  Wednesday.  I  am  not  the  one  to  say 
that  all  of  the  legislation  Is  in  public 
works.  But  I  will  say  that  since  1963.  the 
major  task  involved  in  pollution  and  its 
abatement  and  control  has  been  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

It  is  our  understanding — and  the  rank 
ing  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  Senator  Cooper.  I  am 
sure.  wlU  bear  me  out — that  during  the 
coming  months  we  will  have  an  exceed- 
ingly heavy  load.  I  have  tried  to  docu- 


ment very  earnestly  and  very  factually 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration the  reasons  why  the  sub- 
committee must  have  funds  with  which 
to  carry  on  its  work. 

I  say  to  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  we  are  now  receiving  500 
letters  a  week  from  tdl  over  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  environmental 
programs  that  are  being  proposed. 

We  will  be  introducing  many  bills  in 
the  Senate  In  a  day  or  so.  measures  that 
have  come  from  our  subcommittee. 

The  amoimt  of  money  requested  is  a 
very  modest  amount.  We  need  it  in  or- 
der to  do  the  job  for  the  Senate  that  Is 
necessary  in  response  to  the  thinking  of 
the  American  people  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall  it,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  did  some  work  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  He  is  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  the  same  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  RAinX)LPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  has  that  sub- 
committee been  financed  heretofore? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  has  been  financed 
from  the  appropriatioris  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  been  financed 
through  the  regular  appropriations? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  it  has  been  done  with  10  employ- 
ees? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  had  profes- 
sional staff  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  that  have  been  assigned  to 
roads,  economic  development,  and  air 
and  water  pollution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  tell  us  how  many  staff  mem- 
bers— that  Is.  specialists — the  committee 
now  has  in  addition  to  the  four  provided 
under  the  act  of  1946?  The  committee 
had  four  assigned  to  it — on  the  stand- 
ing committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
supply  that  information  in  a  moment. 
The  Public  Works  Committee  is  the  com- 
mittee that  has  jurisdiction  over  roads 
and  the  construction  of  dams  and  reser- 
voirs. 

The  very  knowledgeable  Senator  knows 
of  the  work  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, with  the  PubUc  Works  Appr{«>ria- 
Uons  Subcommittee,  in  the  field  of  riv- 
ers and  harbors.  Into  the  framework  of 
the  committee  has  come  economic  de- 
velopment, the  AppalEwhian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  and  five  regional  pro- 
grams established  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  The  Appalachian  program  was  the 
foreruimer  of  these  five  other  regional 
development  programs. 

The  committee  must  also  make  addi- 
tional efforts  in  the  field  of  highway  leg- 
islation. It  is  work  created  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  and  other 
new  highway  measures. 

The  impact  falls  on  our  committee.  It 
has  heavy  responsibility  to  develop  this 
matter  because  of  the  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  solid  waste  disposal  legislaticHi 
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proposed  by  the  administration,  and 
amendments  to  the  presents  acts  are  be- 
ing considered  by  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  able  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE). 

The  need  is  very  great.  We  have  five 
professional  staff  members  in  addition 
to  the  sUtutory  resolution.  We  would 
provide  for  two  additional  persons,  one 
minority  and  one  majority.  I  refer  to 
Senate  Resolution  327. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  According  to  the  res- 
olution, it  provides  for  eight  new  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Not  in  Senate  Reso- 
lution 327.  They  are  for  the  fuJ  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  ask- 
ing for  $163,500  for  eight  new  employees, 
according  to  the  presentation  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  full  committee  in  the 
past — by  some  of  them,  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  full  committee  reduce 
its  staff  by  these  eight  employees?  Are 
they  to  be  taken  over  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, or  will  the  committee  still  keep  16? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  repeat  the  response 
I  made  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  in  the  past  some  of  these  workers 
have  been  carried  on  the  full  committee 
staff. 

Now.  with  the  increased  environmental 
emphasis,  we  are  asking  for  a  minority 
staff  member  and  a'  majority  staff  mem- 
ber, in  addition  to  those  that  have  been 
carried  regularly. 

Mr.  ElLENDEk.  As  I  understand  it 
under  this  resolution  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided to  employ  seven  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  That  is  what  the  clerk 
tells  me  and  it  is  in  the  justification.  That 
Is  what  I  am  trying  to  have  clarified.  I 
wish  the  Senator  would  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  number  of  staff  members  he  now 
has  in  addition  to  the  regular  members 
and  then  add  these  to  them  to  indicate 
the  full  number. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
am  referring  to  these  studies.  However, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  is  given  a 
lot  of  money  to  do  the  same  thing  and 
I  understand  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  given  a  lot  of 
money  to  do  the  same  thing.  I  wonder 
whether  there  Is  duplication. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  know  of  no  Labor 
Committee  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  handed  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee does  some  environmental  work. 
Whether  It  Is  true  I  do  not  know  jBut  I 
am  told  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  It  Is  true  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  has  some  jurisdic- 
tion. For  example,  there  Is  the  matter  of 
automotive  engines. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  Jet  aircraft. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  Jet  aircraft.  That 
is  Included  because  they  deal  with  trans- 
portation. The  Committee  on  the  Inter- 
ior has  some  Jurisdiction.  However,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  absolute 


jurisdiction— at  least  we  think  so — over 
the  question  of  water  pollution  control, 
air  pollution  control,  solid  waste  disposal, 
the  millions  of  junked  automobiles  all 
around  the  country,  bottles,  containers, 
and  garbage. 

We  have  the  question  of  water  pollu- 
tion control,  which  also  deals  with  the 
unusual  problem  of  oil  spills.  A  year  ago 
we  began  hearings  on  oil  spills  after  the 
Incident  at  SanU  Barbara.  There  have 
been  other  oil  spills  all  over  the  world, 
but  this  particular  one  made  a  tremen- 
dous impact  in  this  country. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  most  recent  one 
was  in  Florida. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  an  engineer 
nor  am  I  an  expert  in  this  field,  but  to 
show  the  problems  that  arise,  there  Is  the 
problem  of  working  out  a  formula  of 
negligence;  that  is.  whether  to  make  it  a 
public  burden  or  the  sole  burden  of  the 
carriers.  We  had  testimony  from  Insur- 
ance carriers  from  all  over  the  world. 
Some  of  them  came  from  England.  The 
question  dealt  with  on-shore  facilities  as 
well  as  off-shore  facilities  smd  the  lia- 
bility for  spills  on  the  great  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Ohio  River.  We  worked  for 
1  year  on  it  and  we  have  not  yet  reached 
a  solution.  Our  committee  met  day  after 
day  and  we  had  good  attendance  on  both 
sides. 

On  the  question  of  solid  waste,  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  and  so  forth, 
there  were  two  or  three  members  from 
the  full  committee  to  study  this  problem. 
We  had  three  minority  staff  members. 

Now,  the  President  is  calling  for  a  more 
comprehensive  program  in  the  next  4  or 
5  years  with  the  construction  of  munici- 
pal sewage  plants  with  $4  billion  to  be 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  $6  billion  from  the  States  for  financ- 
ing the  program.  This  is  the  reason.  In 
my  judgment,  we  had  to  have  seven  staff 
members.  This  matter  deals  with  billions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  supplement  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatly  increased 
national  understanding  of  the  need  for 
major  emphasis  on  environmental  mat- 
ters makes  it  imperative  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  expand  Its 
agenda  in  the  field  of  pollution  control 
legislation  in  which  the  committee  has 
pioneered.  In  order  to  respond  to  popular 
concern  and  facilitate  congressional  ini- 
tiative, the  Committee  on  E*ublic  Works 
is.  for  the  first  time,  requesting  separate 
funding  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution. 

As  indicators  of  public  and  congres- 
sional interest  in  this  field,  the  subcom- 
mittee is  receiving  approximately  600 
letters  a  week,  at  least  three-fourths  of 
which  require  individual  responses  and 
there  are  pending  in  the  subcommittee 
13  major  bills  on  pollution  and  environ- 
mental matters  introduced  in  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

The  1970  legislative  agenda  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion will  Include  consideration  of  major 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lutlcMi  Control  Act.  As  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Eommo  S.  Muskie.  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  other  Members  of  the 


Senate,  this  program  envisages  the  au- 
thorization of  $2.5  billion  per  year  in 
Federal  construction  grants  for  the  next 
5  years,  the  Federal  share  for  $25  billion 
worth  of  facilities;  incentives  to  encour- 
age river  basin  development  and  financ- 
ing of  treatment  systems  for  all  sources 
of  waste  within  the  basin;  the  extension 
of  the  water  quality  standards  program 
to  all  navigable  waters;  a  minimum  re- 
quirement that  all  new  industrial  facil- 
ities which  use  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  incorporate  the  best 
available  pollution  control  technology  as 
a  condition  of  such  use;  a  requirement 
that  enforceable  effluent  standards  and 
compliance  schedules  be  specifically  in- 
cluded in  any  water  quality  standards 
implemenation  plans;  tightened  up 
Federal  enforcement  procedures  on  a 
uniform,  effective  basis;  greater  public 
participation  in  standards  development 
and  extension  of  public  participation  to 
enforcement  by  permitting  class  suits 
against  alleged  violators  of  standards; 
and  a  requirement  that  Federal  water 
quality  criteria  for  all  pollutants  be  pub- 
lished and  revised  as  appropriate  as  a 
sound  basis  for  effective  standards 
development. 

It  is  also  essential  that  we  give  full 
attention  to  the  extension  and  amend- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Proposed  leg- 
islation on  this  subject  encompasses  rec- 
ommendations for  the  creation  of  an 
Office  of  Noise  Pollution  Abatement;  na- 
tional emission  standards  for  all  moving 
sources  of  pollution:  accelerated  re- 
search efforts  to  develop  emission-free 
motor  vehicles,  for  compliance  with  low- 
emission  standards;  the  requirement 
that  all  new  industries  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  be  required  to  install 
the  best  available  pollution  control  tech- 
nology at  the  time  of  construction;  the 
early  designation  of  all  anticipated  air 
quality  control  regions;  the  extension  of 
Federal  enforcement  authority  to  project 
the  public  health  and  welfare  against 
intrastate  violations  of  air  quality 
standards;  and  a  substantial  increstse  in 
the  manpower  available  for  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  for 
the  development  and  enforcement  of  air 
quality  standards. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  must 
complete  acUon  on  S.  2005.  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1969.  Consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  development  of  new 
methods  to  reduce .  reuse,  and  recycle 
wastes;  testing  and  demonstration  of 
these  new  methods ;  the  recommendation 
of  standards  for  solid  waste  disposal  and 
collection  systems,  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  local  and  regional  resource  re- 
covery and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities ; 
and  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  Federal 
financial  commitment  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems  at  a  level  of  some  $800 
million  over  a  5-year  period. 

Legislation  covering  all  of  the  above 
items  in  water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
and  solid  waste  management  is  pending 
before  the  subconunlttee.  and  new  pro- 
posals are  expected  from  Individual 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  administra- 
tion has  already  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress its  proposals  for  action  on  these 
vital  subjects. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
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majority  and  minority  leaderships  and 
the  existing  practice  of  the  committee, 
extensive  oversight  on  agency  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs  will  be  con- 
ducted. Such  review  will  substantially 
assist  the  subcommittee  in  its  delibera- 
tions on  the  proposed  new  programs. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  subcommit- 
tee consideration  of  these  and  other  mat- 
ters will  require  approximately  45  days 
of  hearings  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field.  In  order  to  fulfill  these  demands 
it  is  essential  that  the  subcommittee  staff 
for  both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
be  increased,  and  the  proposed  budget 
anticipates  the  addition  of  one  profes- 
sional and  one  clerical  staff  member  for 
the  majority  staff  and  one  professional 
and  one  clerical  staff  member  for  the 
minority. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  effective 
action  on  these  problem-solving  pro- 
grams is  essential  to  our  national  well- 
being.  I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
respond  by  approving  Senate  Resolution 
327. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  327)  was 
agreed  to. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PRIVILEGES 
AND  ELECTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S.  Res. 
307)  to  authorize  expenditures  for  sal- 
aries and  other  purposes  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line 
22,  after  "January  31,"  strike  out  "1969." 
and  insert  "1971.";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved,  Thai  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  a«  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to — 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices: 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally:  and 

(6)  presidential  succession. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee,  from  February  1,  1970, 
to  January  31,  1971,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  employ,  ujion  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,700  than  the  high- 
est gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  serv- 
ices, information,  facilities,  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Sic.  3.  The    committee    shall    report    Its 


findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January    31,  1971. 

SBC.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9150,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  authorize 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration to  expend  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
during  the  current  investigative  year  for 
continuing  studies  of  Federal  election 
laws  and  related  matters. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
5105,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $61,993.  The 
pending  request  includes  an  increase  of 
545,000  over  last  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  funds  are  customarily 
requested  by  the  committee  each  con- 
gressional election  year  to  assure  that 
sufBcient  funds  are  available  to  investi- 
gate election  complaints  and  to  handle 
any  election  contests  which  may  arise. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
307  with  minor  amendments  which  would 
revise  the  title  of  resolution  and  rectify 
a  clerical  error. 

Senator  Cannon  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, and  Senator  CintTis  is  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  continuing  stud- 
ies of  Federal  election  laws  and  related 
matters." 


Senator  Bible  is  chairman  of  the  select 
committee,  and  Senator  Javits  is  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  322)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  In  carrying  out  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  It  by  S.  Res.  58.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  February  20.  1950,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  is  authorized  to  exanUne, 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
the  problems  of  American  small  and  in- 
dependent business  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations concerning  those  problems  to  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purp>oses  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  frc«n  February  1,  1970,  to 
January  31,  1971,  inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  faculties, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  r^)ort  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  undei 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $175.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bn.L  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S.  Res. 
322 )  authorizing  additional  expenditures 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  expend  not  to  exceed  $175,000 
during  the  current  Investigative  year  for 
a  study  of  the  problems  of  American 
small  and  independent  business. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$155,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee 
has  expended  approximately  $149,141. 
The  pending  request  includes  an  increase 
of  $20,000  over  Isist  year's  authorization. 
These  additional  fimds  are  requested  by 
the  committee  to  meet  Its  Increased  re- 
sponsibilities and  Its  need  for  more  In- 
vestigations and  hearings.  No  additional 
personnel  are  requested. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
322  without  amendment. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  316)  continuing  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  25,  after  the 
word  "than",  strike  out  "$2,400"  and  In- 
sert "$2,700";  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read: 

S.  Res.  316 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Agmg.  established  by  S.  Res.  33.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13, 
1961.  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  here- 
by extended  through  January  31,  1971. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  problems  and  opportunities  of 
older  people.  Including  but  not  limited  to. 
problems  and  opportunities  of  maintaining 
health,  of  assuring  adequate  Income,  of  find- 
ing employment,  of  engaging  In  productive 
and  rewarding  activity,  of  securing  proper 
housing,  and  when  necessary,  of  obtaining 
care  or  assistance.  No  proposed  legislation 
shall  be  referred  to  such  committee,  and  such 
committee  shall  not  have  power  to  report  by 
bill  or  otherwise  have  legislative  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by 
Bubpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
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nxed  by  the  commUtee,  •h»lJ  con«Utut«  % 
quorum  for  tb*  purpose  of  tAklng  •worn 
lesUmony. 

S«c.  5  For  purpoees  of  ihl«  reK)lutlon.  the 
committee  Ja  •uthorteed  (1 )  ">  employ  on  a 
temporary  basla  from  February  1.  1970. 
through  January  31.  1971.  iuch  technical, 
clerical,  or  other  assUtanta.  experts,  and 
consultanU  as  It  deems  advisable:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  minority  is  author- 
ized to  select  one  person  for  appointment, 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$3,700  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee:  and  (2)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  execuUye  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  employ  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  executive  branch 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  cofxxmlttee. 
which  shaU  not  exceed  •215.000  from  Peb- 
riiary  1.  1970.  through  January  31.  1971,  ahall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Sxc.  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  InveaUgatlon,  together 
with  such  recommendaUona  as  It  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31. 
1971.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  cloae  of  business  on  January  31.  1971. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution  will  continue 
the  authority  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  and  authorize  It  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $215,000  during  the  current 
investigative  year  for  a  study  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities of  older  people. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$230,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate  for 
that  purpose,  of  which  the  committee  has 
expended  approximately  $214,662.  The 
pending  request  is  $15,000  less  than  la«t 
year  s  authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
316  with  a  minor  amendment  which 
would  correct  a  clerical  oversight. 

Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  Is 
chairman  of  the  special  committee,  and 
Senator  Pkouty  is  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  find  out  what  this  com- 
mittee is  doing.  What  results  are  coming 
forth?  It  has  been  in  existence  quite  a 
whUe. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
West  Vlrjfinia  (Mr.  Randolph)  will  ex- 
plain. Incidentally,  the  committee  asked 
for  $15,000  less  than  last  year. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) had  to  leave  the  floor.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  In  response  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  with  reference 
to  the  work  being  carried  forth  by  the 
committee,  let  me  say  that  1969  was  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  productive  years 
for  the  committee.  Hearings  covering  22 
days  were  carried  on  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  with  supplemental  hearings  of  12 
days  in  the  field.  The  subjects  ranged 
from  "Older  Americans  in  Rural  Areas." 
and  efforts  to  help  them,  to  "Trends  in 
Long-Term  Care."  and  other  subjects. 
The  major  subject  was  that  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  aging.  This  subject  was  sug- 
gested by  the  minority  in  its  1968  report. 


Pour  task  forces  were  involved  prepar- 
ing working  papers  in  advance  of  hear- 
ings held.  These  working  papers  docu- 
mented the  need,  and  were  very  useful 
in  our  deliberations  both  at  hearings  and 
with  relation  to  the  social  security  legis- 
lation in  1969. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
works  with  other  congressional  units. 
We  have  conducted  hearings  with  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs.  Our  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  with  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  has  held  hearings 
on  the  Older  American  Act  amendments. 
We  have  investigated  the  usefulness 
and  availability  of  Federal  services  and 
programs  to  elderly  Mexican- Americans, 
which  Is  outlined  in  the  report,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  model  cities  program 
to  the  elderly.  These  are  the  types  of 
programs  that  have  been  carried  for- 
ward. "Trends  in  Long-Term  Care." 
imder  the  guidance  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  <Mr.  Moss) :  "The  Federal  Role  In 
Encouraging  Preretirement  Counseling," 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk);  and  other 
subjects.  I  chair  a  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes. 

This  year  we  have  15  staff  personnel. 
It  is  the  same  number  as  last  year.  It 
includes  two  part-time  employees. 

We  have  had  the  volimteer  services 
of  a  number  of  experts  who  have  worked 
on  several  task  forces.  They  prepared 
working  papers  for  our  help.  In  advance 
of  hearings.  This  has  been  done  without 
cost  to  the  committee,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  travel  expenses  Incident  to 
individuals  who  came  to  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  subcommittee 
has  been  in  existence  quite  a  while,  and 
I  am  Just  wondering  If  there  is  any  end 
to  it.  The  Senator  mentioned  nutrition. 
We  had  a  committee  working  on  that 
subject  all  last  year.  I  am  wondering  the 
extent  to  which  these  committees  will 
keep  on  going.  Here  we  are  spending  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 
that  purpose.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
probably  10  years  or  more.  I  am  wonder- 
ing If  we  can  get  to  an  end  of  some  of 
these  committees. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  on  this  committee, 
but  I  do  know  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  Is  being  done  by  that 
committee,  because  the  aging  problem  Is 
an  increasing  problem  in  this  country 
and  is  of  great  concern. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  When  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  was  brought  Into 
being,  we  did  not  have  the  medicare 
program.  That  is  one  of  the  many  devel- 
opments that  have  come  about  in  recent 

years.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
to  the  resolution. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,     as     amended,     was 
agreed  to. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION 
AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resoluUon  (S.  Res.  323)  relative  to 
extending    the    Select    Committee    on 


Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  through 
January  31. 1971. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  This 
resolution  would  continue  the  authority 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  and  authorize  it  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $246,000  during  the  cur- 
rent investigative  year  for  a  study  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  lack  of  food, 
medical   assistance,   tmd   other   related 
necessities  of  life  and  health. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
$250,000  was  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee has  expended  approximately  $237,390. 
The  pending  request  is  $4,000  less  than 
last  year's  authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
323  with  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
vise the  title  only. 

Senator  McGovirn  Is  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  and  Senator  Javits  Is 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  I>resident.  as  I 
stated  in  my  opening  statement  earlier 
in  the  day.  here  is  a  committee  that  was 
created  in  1968.  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  and  last  year.  It  was  renewed. 
The  Senate  was  asked  to  increase  the 
$150  000  appropriation  suggested  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  $250,000.  and  we 
had  quite  a  discussion  as  to  the  matter. 
As  I  understand  it,  if  the  amount  that 
we  provided  were  Increased  from  $150,- 
000  to  $250,000.  it  was  stated  that  it 
would  be  stifBcient,  not  only  to  hold  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  study  the  problem, 
but  to  make  a  final  report,  and  thereby 
end  the  work  of  the  committee. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  there  was 
a  specific  statement  made,  as  I  recall  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  PiHCY ) .  who  led  the  fight  to  increase 
the  appropriation  from  $150,000  to 
$250,000.  I  have  a  quotation  here  from 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  115. 
part.  3.  page  3673.  This  is  in  response  to 
a  question  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  as  to  how  long  the  commit- 
tee would  last.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
stated: 

As  we  analyzed  the  budget,  we  decided  thU 
committee  should  not  be  a  continuing  com- 
mittee. 

I  was  there  when  all  this  was  done. 
The  Senator  continued : 

The  continuing  function  should  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  agencies. 

In  Other  words,  the  Idea  was  for  us  to 
start  hearings  on  this  program,  and  Indi- 
cate what  the  problems  were. 

We  did  Just  that,  and  now  we  are  told 
that  this  committee  needs  to  be  broad- 
ened. In  other  words,  they  are  moving  to 
a  new  field. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  how  these  sub- 
committees have  thrived  and  expanded. 
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and  have  been  renewed  and  extended 
from  year  to  year.  I  was  handed  some 
time  ago  a  list  of  what  is  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  extension.  The 
committee  staff  seems  to  feel  that  the 
committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  virtually 
all  actlvites  of  Government  with  possi- 
bly the  exception  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  For  Instance.  1  read  from  the 
memorandum  pr^ared  for  consideration 
during  the  committee's  executive  session 
of  January  20: 

It  Is  proposed  that  In  1970  In  addition  to 
completing  lU  studies  directly  related  to 
nutrition,  the  Committee  turn  its  attention 
particularly  to  the  areaa  of  health,  income 
maintenance  and  welfare  reform.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  the  long-term  solution  to  the 
hunger  problem,  as  was  clearly  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Nu- 
trition. Is  adequate  income.  Food  stamps  and 
commodities,  which  the  CJommlttee  focused 
upon  last  year,  are  essential  Interim  solu- 
tions, but  the  long-term  solution  Is  an  ade- 
quate income  maintenance  program.  Fur- 
thermore, m  1969.  the  Committee  did  not 
have  time  to  look  at  nutrition  problems  In 
the  context  of  medical  care  and  health. 

It  would  go  Into  the  purix)ses  for  which 
many  of  the  subcommittees  have  asked 
for  funds  today,  and  into  many  of  the 
problems  that  have  already  been  studied 
by  various  executive  committees  as  well 
as  our  standing  committees.  The  quota- 
tion continues: 

It  has  not  had  time  to  examine  the  role  of 
private  medicine,  the  role  of  medical  educa- 
tion or  the  role  of  public  health  In  meeting 
nutrition  and  other  needs. 

I  am  reading  from  the  conclusions 
reached  by  this  special  committee  on 
January  20. 

I  ix)int  out,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
matters  are  the  direct  responsibilities  of 
the  regular  standing  committees,  name- 
ly, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  income 
maintenance  proposals  now  before  the 
Congress.  There  are  voluminous  studies 
underway  within  the  executive  branch 
on  the  problem  of  nutrition  and  health 
and  income  needs.  As  the  recently  pub- 
lished study  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Income  Maintenance  Programs 
pointed  out.  "Thousands  of  pages  of 
statistics  about  the  poor  have  been  la- 
beled and  published,  the  poor  have  been 
measured,  surveyed,  and  sorted  into 
numerous  categories  .  .  ."  And  so  forth. 

I  am  as  concerned  about  those  in  need 
as  any  man  in  this  Senate  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  quickly  reaching  a 
point  of  diminishing  returns  in  piling 
studies  on  top  of  tabulations.  This,  in 
effect,  IS  what  the  Select  Committee 
proposes  to  do.  There  are  a  few  of  us  on 
it  who  object  to  this  but  so  far  we  are 
in  the  minority.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
President,  it  always  seemed  to  this  Sena- 
tor, as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  that  what  we 
needed  was  to  get  some  more  action  in 
this  field  by  Improving  the  existing  pro- 
grams and  by  educating  the  people  as  to 
what  constituted  a  proper  diet  in  their 
areas. 

And  may  I  say,  Mr.  President,  as 
shown  by  the  hearings  that  we  had,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  provided 
in  excess  of  $10  million,  in  order  to  obtain 
people  to  teach  housewives  how  to  bal- 


ance their  meals.  All  of  this  has  been 
done.  All  of  the  programs  that  were  sug- 
gested by  the  committee,  I  think,  have 
been  put  into  effect.  Now  that  we  have 
done  all  of  that,  the  committee  wants 
to  sustain  itself,  wants  to  continue  itself 
by  going  into  other  matters,  far  removed 
from  the  original  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  read  all 
of  the  reasons  given  for  the  continua- 
tion of  this  committee,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  various  pro- 
posals that  the  committee  intends  to  look 
into,  in  addition  to  nutrition,  which,  as 
I  recall,  was  the  main  purpose  for  the 
creation  of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposals 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Select  CoMMrrrEE  on  NuTErnoN  and 

Human  Needs 

agenda 

;    Extension  of  the  committee  and  budget 

for  1970 

A  proposed  resolution,  budget  and  ac- 
companying memorandum  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee are  attached.  The  resolution  would 
extend  the  Committee  through  January  31, 
1971.  and  authorize  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  not  to  ex- 
ceed $246,000.  The  Committee  budget  for 
1969  was  $250,000.  The  proposed  1970  budget 
would  maintain  the  Committee  staff  at  Its 
present  level  but  with  the  addition  of  one 
more  minority  professional  staff  mem- 
ber. Upon  approval  of  a  resolution  and 
budget.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  resolution 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

2.  Committee  activities  during  1970 

The  Committee's  activities  in  1969  focused 
largely,  if  not  almost  exclusively,  upon  the 
extent  and  effect  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion, the  effectiveness  and  need  for  reform 
of  federal  food  assistance  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture 
and  on  the  role  of  private  industry  In  meet- 
ing the  nutritional  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

It  U  proposed  that  In  1970  the  Committee 
turn  Its  attentions  to  a  broader  spectrum  of 
human  needs,  placing  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the  perspective 
of  the  other  related  basic  needs  of  poor 
people  and  other  Americans. 

The  Committee  mandate  under  the  reso- 
lution which  establUhed  the  Committee  In 
the  90th  Congress  dlrecte  the  Conunlttee 
"to  study  the  food,  medical  and  other  related 
basic  needs  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

It  is  proposed  that  In  1970  in  addition  to 
completing  Its  studies  directly  related  to  nu- 
trlUon,  the  Oonmilttee  turn  Its  attention 
particularly  to  the  areaa  of  health,  Income 
maintenance  and  welfare  reform.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  the  long-term  solution  to  the 
hunger  problem,  as  was  clearly  the  con- 
clusion of  the  White  Hotxse  Conference  on 
Nutrition,  Is  adequate  Income.  Pood  stamps 
and  commodities,  which  the  Committee 
focused  upon  last  year,  are  essential  Interim 
solutions,  but  the  long-term  solution  is  an 
adequate  Income  maintenance  program. 
Furthermore,  In  1960,  the  Committee  did  not 
have  time  to  look  at  nutrition  problems  In 
the  context  of  medical  care  and  health.  It 
has  not  had  time  to  examine  the  role  of 
private  medicine,  the  role  of  medical  edu- 
cation or  the  role  of  public  health  In  meeting 
nutrition  and  other  needs. 

It  Is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
mittee begin  a  series  of  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington on  health  and  Income  maintenance — 
perhaps  two  days  on  each  subject  primarily 


directed  toward  problems  In  urban  areas. 
These  bearings  would  be  followed  by  a  field 
trip  to  Chicago  and  a  second  field  trip  to 
New  York  City.  The  Chicago  hearing  might 
emphasize  health  problems,  the  New  York 
City  hearing  welfare  reform.  Further  Wash- 
ington hearings  would  be  held  on  each  of 
these  subjects  aa  they  relate  to  rural  areas, 
followed  by  one  or  two  field  trips  to  rural 
areas. 

In  addition.  It  la  suggested  tbat  the  Com- 
mittee also  follow  up  last  year's  activities 
with  hearings  on  the  following  subjects: 

a.  Child  nutrition  and  school  lunch:  The 
Committee  began  a  series  of  hearings  last 
year  but  did  not  complete  Its  activities  on 
this  subject. 

b.  White  House  Conference  on  Nutrition: 
As  suggested  by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer.  It  Is  pro- 
posed that  the  Committee  hold  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  results  of  the  White  House 
Conference  and  on  the  Implementation  of 
Its  recommendations  by  state,  local  and 
private  groups  as  well  as  by  the  federal 
government. 

c.  NatUmal  Nutrition  Survey:  An  up-to- 
date  report  on  the  results  of  the  complete 
10-state  survey  by  Dr.  Arnold  Scbaefer 
should  be  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  staff  has  worked 
up  many  different  programs  for  the 
committee  to  look  into.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 30  subcommittees,  as  I  re- 
call, and  many  of  them  are  concerned 
with  the  very  matters  that  this  com- 
mittee wants  to  look  into.  I  think  the 
select  committee  should  make  its  re- 
port— I  believe  it  has  been  prepared — 
and  the  funds  should  be  denied  for  the 
continuation  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  had  not  read  this  res- 
olution until  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  in- 
tended to  return  to  Washington  yester- 
day, but  the  airport  was  closed  and  I 
could  not  make  it. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  read  a 
resolution  proposed  to  the  Senate  that 
goes  to  the  extent  that  this  one  does. 
It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  is  instructing 
this  committee  to  study  ways  and  means 
of  completely  changing  our  Government 
over  and  setting  up  a  complete  Pederad 
welfare  state  which  would  be  responsible 
not  only  for  food  but  also  for  clothing, 
shelter,  recreation,  education,  and  every- 
thing else  that  families  in  sOl  walks  of 
life  like  to  have. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  in  reading 
this,  because  during  the  last  few  months 
I  have  run  across  plenty  of  evidence  that 
there  are  those  who  are  trying  to  destroy 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its 
work.  I  actually  had  a  request  to  see  what 
I  could  do  toward  getting  money  away 
from  the  Extension  Service  and  handing 
it  over  to  one  of  the  OEO  agencies.  I  want 
to  say  for  the  OEO  that  the  administra- 
tive personnel  there  is  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  and 
they  have  some  very  capable  people. 

I  well  recall  the  food  stamp  bill  which 
this  body  passed  and  which  the  House  ap- 
parently will  not  pass,  under  which  peo- 
ple— I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
qualify  for  food  stamps — could  use  food 
stamps  for  practically  anything  neces- 
sary to  make  them  happy  besides  food. 
I  do  not  like  these  attacks  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  destroy  it.  I  do 
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not  blame  SecreUry  Finch  for  this.  There 
Is  an  organization  around  the  country 
that  certainly  thinks  the  US.  Govern- 
ment is  set  up  all  wrong  and  has  to  be 
made  over.  ^      ^  . 

I  am  going  to  vote  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  agree  that  we  must  not  et 
people  suffer  from  hardship,  from  dis- 
ease or  from  hunger,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessar>-  to  change  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  radically  as  this 
proposes  to  do  in  order  to  do  so. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  repeat  that  this  resolution  takes  the 
same  course  as  other  resolutions  m  the 
past.  They  organized  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. They  said.   "We  can  conclude  this 
work  in  a  year  or  two."  As  I  have  pointed 
out    we  have  had  one  going  on  for  20 
years   and  the  work  has  not  been  com- 
Dleted   This  resolution  had  for  its  pur- 
pose   as  I  stated  earber.  the  study  of 
Satautrition.  and  I  think  the  commit- 
tee did  a  fine  job  in  the  investlgaUon  it 
conducted.  But  now  that  that  work  has 
more  or  less  been  completed  and  Con- 
gress has  acted,  the  committee  now  de- 
sires to  go  into  other  phases  of  our  every 
day  Ufe  and  take  jurisdiction  of  many 
of    the    problems   that    ««,  "o^^^^J 
studied  by  the  Government  Itself  and  by 
many  subcommittees  as  well  as  standing 

"^Sf  J^ident.  I  hope  that  the  resolu- 
tion wiU  not  be  adopted  and  that  the 
moneys  requested  wUl  b«  denied. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolma.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota .Mr.  McGovERN>.  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  is  out  of  town, 
and  he  has  asked  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesoU  'Mr.  Mondalb*  to  speak  In  refer- 
ence to  this  matter? 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion, has  a  stotement  to  make,  and  i 
>-ield  the  floor  to  him  „»^„ih 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  question  of  someone  who 
understands  the  bill  thoroughly. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York!  Mr.  jAvrrs). 

Mr.   AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Btr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  designating  any- 
one in  particular  to  answer. 
I  read  from  page  2  of  the  resolution: 
Por   the  purp<»*»  of   thl«  re«)luUon  the 
committee,  rrom  February  1.  I'^O;  ^.J*?." 
uary  31.  1911.  inclusive.  U  authorized.    (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  m  It  deems  ad- 
visable:   (2)    to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslstanu 
and  TODSultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity  is   authorized   to   select    one   person   for 
appointment. 

If  I  recaU  correctly,  there  is  a  Senate 
rule  which  prohibits  the  dismissing  of 
staff  members  as  the  control  of  Congress 
changes  frxMn  one  party  to  the  other.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  minority  party 
will  be  next  January.  It  looks  as  though 
it  will  be  different  from  what  it  was  in 
times  past.  I  think  if  the  majority  keeps 
proposing  the  remaking  of  our  Govern- 
ment, there  might  be  a  change  In  the 


majority  party.  I  do  not  know  about  that 
for  sure,  and  I  would  not  make  any 
wagers.  ,    ^ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this 
is  standard  boilerplate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  tliis  resolution  all 
but  one  sUff  member  must  be  of  the 
party  that  has  a  majority  in  Congress, 
and  that  is  not  right,  if  you  have  any 
intention  of  doing  good  work. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  think  the  Senators 
concern  is  proper,  but  I  believe  this  is  the 
standard  boilerplate  of  such  resolutions, 
just  to  assure  the  minority  of  exactly 
that  situation.  There  shall  be  at  least 
one  professional  staff  member  who  is 
selected  by  them  and  to  whom  they  can 
^ook.  ,         „^  ^ 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 

is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  that  requirement  m  all 
these  resolutions? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It  is. 
where  a  staff  is  set  up  and  new  members 
of  a  staff  are  added.  It  is  to  protect  the 
minority  group. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing.   

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  known  as  the  Curtis  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  prom- 
ise not  to  speak  for  more  than  3  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs.  I  support  Senate 
Resolution  323  which  would  allow  the 
Select  Committee  to  continue  its  activi- 
ties for  an  additional  year  through 
January  1971. 

I  supported  extension  of  the  Select 
Committee  in  executive  sessions  of  the 
Select  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  which  I  am 
also  the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee 
with  Senator  McGovern  in  support  of 
Senate  Resolution  323. 

The  Select  Committee  has  shown  a 
good  record  over  the  past  year.  The  com- 
mittee has  played  a  major  role  in  arous- 
ing the  conscience  of  this  Nation  to  the 
intolerable  conditions  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  amidst  affluence.  Further- 
more. I  believe  that  this  committee  Is 
regarded  by  the  millions  of  the  poor  in 
this  country  as  their  advocate  in  alleviat- 
ing such  conditions. 

The  Select  Conmilttee's  historic  hear- 
ings helped  to  spur  the  passage  of  an 
expanded  food  stamp  program  and  pro- 
duced thousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
which  made  crystal  clear  this  Nation's 
failiu-e  to  meet  its  food  and  nutritional 
obligations  to  millions  of  hungry  Amer- 
icans. 

Senate  ResoluUon  281.  under  which 
the  committee  was  established,  clearly 
mandates  the  comlmttee  to  study  the 
food,  medical  and  other  nutrition -related 
basic  needs  among  the  American  people. 
Thus  far.  the  committee  has  dealt  quite 
extensively  with  problems  related  to  food 
and  nutrition  but  has  not  yet  had  the 
opporttmlty  to  study  fully  health,  wel- 
fare, and  other  basic  needs  as  they  relate 
to  nutrition  pursuant  to  its  Senate  man- 
date. Previoasly.  I  stated  that  I  expected 
the  committee  would  terminate  this  year. 
However,  because  of  the  developments  I 


have  just  related.  I  support  the  commit- 
lees  extension. 

The  committee  has  held  many  hear- 
ings, conducted  staff  research  and  studies 
relating  to  the  operation  and  implemen- 
tation cf  the  food  stamp  commodity  dis- 
tribution, school  lunch,  supplemental 
food,  nutrition  aides,  and  other  Federal 
food  and  nutrition  assistance  programs. 
It  has  published  an  interim  report,  "The 
Food  Gap:  Poverty  and  Malnutrition  in 
the  United  States."  and  has  gathered 
data  on  child  development  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  malnutrition,  and  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

But  there  is  much  left  for  the  com- 
mittee to  do.  including  its  follow-up  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Food  Nutri- 
tion and  Health.  For  this  reason.  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  who  served  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Consultant  on  Nutrition  and  who 
coordinated  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence, has  publicly  sUted  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  continued. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  worked  close- 
ly with  Senator  McGovern.  the  com- 
mittees chairman,  and  am  very  pleased 
with  the  close  working  relationship 
which  has  existed  between  Republican 
and  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee Also,  the  administration  has 
demonstrated  its  desire  to  cooperate  and 
provide  leadership  in  the  development  of 
programs  and  legislation  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  related  problems.  Secretary 
Hardin  and  Secretary  Finch  have  been 
before  our  committee,  demonstrating 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  exhibited. 

Mr  President.  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  we  cannot  now 
tell  the  malnourished  of  this  nation  that 
we  are  going  to  discontinue  that  com- 
mittee which  they  have  come  to  regard 
as    their   spokesman.    We    carmot    and 
should  not  teU  them  that  we  are  going 
to   stop   before   the   job   is   completed. 
Hence  I  urge  continuance  of  the  com- 
mittee for   another  year.   Within   that 
time  I  feel  the  necessary  factual  basis 
can  be  established  and  recommendations 
made  to  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees. ^  ,,     .     „ 
As  I  have  stated.  I  had.  myself,  given 
assurance  to  the  Rules  Committee  that 
we  would  treat  the  Select  Committee  as 
a  temporary  operation  and  that  we  would 
end  It  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  I  wUl 
not  go  into  the  history  of  the  formation 
of  this  committee,  however.  I  wlU  state 
that  It  came  about  because.  In  a  sense. 
hunger  was  discovered  In   the  United 
States.  In  fact,  there  was  much  opposi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  was  any  hun- 
ger in  this  country  and  there  was  much 
argument  that  It  did  not  exist.  I  think 
some  Members  may  recall  a  somewhat 
violent    confronUtlon    between    former 
Secretory  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
and  a  number  of  us.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike— the  late,  lamented  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York;  Sen- 
ator   Oborce    Murphy    of    California; 
former  Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: myself  and  other  meml>ers  of  the 
Subcommittee    on    Employment.    Man- 
power, and  Poverty, 

The    Senate    estoblished    the    Select 
Committee  beaed  upon  a  resoluUon  sub- 
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mltted  by  Senator  McGovern  as  sort  of 
an  act  of  conscience,  and  I  think  it  was 
very  proper. 

There  has  been  much  evidence  Indicat- 
ing that  hunger  and  malnutrition  affects 
millions  of  Americans.  Senator  Ellender 
has  heard  this  evidence,  and  though  I 
respect  completely  his  view  sis  to  the  fact 
that  the  standing  committees  should 
handle  it.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
controversy  about  the  fact  that  all  of 
us — he  and  I  and  everybody  else — have 
learned  new  things  about  the  problem 
of  hunger  in  the  country  which  has  ap- 
palled the  conscience  of  America. 

During  our  year  of  operation,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nu- 
trition, and  Health,  was  convened.  Lit- 
erally hundreds  of  recommendations  re- 
sulted from  that  conference.  For  the 
Select  Committee  to  quit,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  country.  Congress,  and 
the  administration  are  beginning  to  deal 
with  the  recommendations  which  have 
resulted  from,  as  it  were,  this  "people's 
conference,"  would  really  be  aborting  the 
work  for  which  the  Senate  established 
the  committee.  As  I  stated  above,  this 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  continu- 
ing. 

Now  I  should  like  to  speak  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr,  Aiken)  — 
whose  judgment  I  always  respect- 
pointed  out  as  rather  broad  areas  which 
the  committee  might  look  Into. 

I  should  like  to  tell  him  this:  I  give 
him  my  personal  pledge,  whatever  may 
be  my  views — and  he  knows  I  hold  views 
that  most  people  consider  liberal  on 
many  subjects — he  knows  I  am  a  careful 
lawyer  and  that  I  do  not  make  wild 
promises — that  I  can  assure  him  we  will 
certainly  keep  the  committee,  so  far  as  I 
can  himianly  do  It — and  I  think  I  can — 
faithful  to  its  mandate.  That  mandate 
is  hunger,  the  strict  question  of  its  Im- 
pact upon  our  people,  what  can  be  done 
about  it,  and  Includes  a  deep  understand- 
ing that  It  Is  the  legislative  committees 
that  must  be  relied  upon  to  take  action. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  I  made  this 
pledge  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern)  was  before  the 
Rules  Committee  also  and  I  think  he 
feels  as  keenly  as  I  do  about  the  scope  of 
the  select  committee's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  through  In  a 
minute  but  I  should  like  to  give  my  col- 
league an  example.  When  we  say  that 
we  will  be  concerned  with  the  welfare 
payment,  that  sounds  like,  "What  are  we 
doing  with  that?  There  is  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  so  forth,  to 
handle  that." 

But,  we  have  discovered  as  a  technique 
that  the  Inclusion  of  an  allowance  for 
food,  or  a  plan  for  food,  may  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  whether  we  can  handle  the 
welfare  load  without  breaking  the  back 
of  the  country. 

The  wisdom,  the  art.  in  which  that  can 
be  done  Is  properly  something  which  the 
committee  can  look  Into.  It  Is  still  a 
recommendation.  It  Is  still  a  legislative 
committee,  however,  that  will  have  to 
do  what  has  to  be  done. 

Thus,  coupling  the  two  points,  one, 
that  we  found  the  ramifications  of  mal- 


nutrition; and  second,  the  deep  feeling 
I  have  as  ranking  minority  member.  In 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern  )  joined,  that  the  com- 
mittee must  be  kept  catholic  to  Its  pur- 
pose, are  an  assurance  to  the  Senate  that 
we  will  not  wander  all  over  the  lot.  I  have 
been  here  long  enough  to  know  that  If  we 
did  wander,  we  would  be  speedily  cor- 
rected by  the  Senate  In  ways  which  It 
knows  expertly  how  to  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  knows  that  I  have 
great  confidence  in  his  purpose  and  his 
ability.  I  would  like  to  remind  him,  how- 
ever, that  for  at  least  10  months  he  will 
be  a  minority  member  on  that  committee. 
What  happens  beyond  that,  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  am  not  ready  to  predict  at 
this  time. 

But  the  question  I  want  to  ask  is: 
Is  this  resolution  identical  with  the  reso- 
lution or  the  authority  under  which  the 
Committee  on  Nutrition  is  now  operat- 
ing? Is  it  identical? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  identical. 
Mr,  AIKEN.  It  has  been  broadened? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  has  not  been  broad- 
ened. On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  con- 
tracted.   The    original    resolution    was 
broader  than  this  one.  This  resolution 

zeros  in.  in  my  judgment,  on 

Mr,  AIKEN.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  much  more. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  be  con- 
structive as  to  the  temper  of  the  Senate 
at  this  particular  time.  I  asked  a  con- 
structive question  as  to  the  resolution, 
because  I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  exactly 
what  the  Senator  refers  to.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 281,  adopted  April  26.  1968— the 
operative  part  of  it  reads,  "to  study  the 
food,  medical,  and  other  related  basic 
needs  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  " 

Those  are  the  only  operative  words,  "to 
study  the  food,  medical,  and  other  re- 
lated basic  needs  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 

The  key  words  which  appear  on  page  1, 
line  7.  of  the  pending  resolution  are: 
"All  matters  pertaining  to  the  lack  of." 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  charmel- 
ing  of  the  committee  into  a  narrower 
path  than  even  the  original  resolution. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  legislative 
history  clear  on  that  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  because  I  think  the  Senate 
should  have  that  from  me,  and  I  hope 
from  the  majority  as  well,  that  we  will 
concentrate  In  every  aspect— even  as  it 
is  named  here:  "pertaining  to  the  lack 
of." 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  that  is 
the  deficiency,  what  is  regarded  as  the 
purpose  of  the  Committee  on  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition.  I  should  also  like  to  i>oint 
out  that  that  does  represent  a  limitation 
from  the  previous  words  which  were  gen- 
eral and  had  no  such  limitation,  "to  study 
food,  medical,  and  other  related  basic 
needs  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  we  all  lack 
some  of  the  basic  necessities  or  desires 
of  life,  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  that 
apparently  this  has  been  broadened  so 
much  now  that  It  does  authorize  a 
committee  to  study  the  feasibility  or 
the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  complete, 
Federal  welfare  state. 


I  cannot  vote  for  it,  as  it  is  written 
now.  If  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  defeat  it, 
and  the  committee  sees  fit  to  bring  it  in 
under  the  same  authority  under  which 
the  Committee  on  Nutrition  is  now  op- 
erating, I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take 
another  look  at  it. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  have  talked  with  others,  too, 
and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  food  stamp  program 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  although  it  has 
done  as  good  a  job  as  could  possibly  be 
done.  It  has  been  kept  out  of  politics 
to  the  fullest  extent.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  if  it  gets  into  another  agency  of 
government,  as  Is  apparently  desired  by 
many,  that  we  would  become  more  seri- 
ously involved  in  politics  and  other 
things. 

May  I  ^point  out  one  thing  that  was 
done  in  Vermont  a  year  ago.  One  of  the 
Federal  agencies  used  Government  car 
pools  to  bring  old  people,  from  wherever 
they  could  get  them,  into  a  community 
where  only  a  few  old  people  reside.  There 
they  held  a  meeting  to  castigate  and 
initiate  a  general  attack  against  the 
present  administration. 

As  I  have  said  previously  today,  the 
OEO  administration  persormel  have 
shown  a  great  Improvement  In  the  past 
few  months,  I  hope  they  continue  to 
do  so. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  opposed  to  giving 
food  to  anyone  who  needs  it.  If  10  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
in  need,  that  would  be  20  million  peo- 
ple. That  is  a  lot  of  people.  I  am  in  favor 
of  taking  care  of  them.  But  we  should 
not  give  a  committee  the  authority  to 
undertake  to  remake  our  Government  in 
that  manner. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  already  dealt  with 
that  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  sincere.  He  Is  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine.  He  has  a  lot  of  people  af- 
fected by  this  who  are  In  need,  more 
perhaps  than  in  almost  any  other  State. 
We  want  to  help  them.  In  fact,  I  would 
like  to  get  them  out  of  the  slums  In 
New  York  and  take  them  somewhere 
else.  If  I  had  my  way.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  I  will  have  my  way — not  this  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  the  Senator  could 
help  them  in  some  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  on  the  subject 
of  continuation  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  be 
printed  in  the  Record;  and  also  state  to 
the  Senate,  on  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  that  he  sup- 
ports both  the  extension  and  the  ap- 
propriations for  this  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Dole  or  Kansas 

The  Seleot  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  was  established  in  1968  to 
study  the  full  dimensions  of  hunger,  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  and  related  aspects  of 
American  Ufe.  In  Its  few  months  of  operation 
the  Committee  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  in  investlgatliig,  hlghUghtlng  and 
clarifying  many  of  the  problems  and  issues 
in  this  field. 
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Alibough  the  Committee  w»»  eetJkblUhed 
for  only  on*  year.  %  mmjorlty  of  the  member* 
h»ve  come  to  feel  an  additional  years  opera- 
tion U  neceMary  to  follow  up  on  the  work 
so  far  undertaken  and  to  fully  explore  the 
areas  of  Its  responsibilities. 

Both  minority  and  majority  members  have 
conducted  a  thorough  review  of  the  Commit- 
tee's performance  and  promise  and  have 
consulted  on  the  specllJc  actlvltlea  which 
mlRht  be  undertaken  over  another  year. 

A  sound  understanding  of  our  naUon's 
problems  and  shortcomings  Is  the  first  step 
toward  effective  solution.  The  Nutrition 
Committee,  working  wUhln  Ita  Jurtsdlctlon 
on  a  non-partisan  basis,  can  help  provide 
such  understanding. 

I  Join  the  distinguished  Senior  Senator 
from  New  York  in  urging  support  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  now  to  yield,  if  the  chairman  will 
permit  me.  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  COOK),  then  to  the  Senator 
from   South   Carolina    iMr.    HoLtiNCs>. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  would  first 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  as  a  member 
of  the  committee.  I  at  no  time  felt,  nor 
do  I  feel  now.  that  a  sufficient  case  has 
been  made  to  take  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram out  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  switch  it  to  any  other  de- 
partment. I  think  that  if  there  are  any 
real  basic  fears  that  this  is  the  goal  to 
which  this  committee  is  destined.  I  would 
like  to  let  the  Senator  know  that  I 
doubt  very  seriously  that  that  is  the 
case. 

I  say  with  all  fairness  that  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  and  most  of  that  time 
I  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  but  also  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  left 
that  committee  to  go  to  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

While  I  was  a  memtier  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  it  held  over  44  days  of  hearings 
and  listened  to  more  than  300  witnesses. 
We  went  all  over  the  United  States  and 
found  what  we  were  looking  for.  al- 
though we  wish  that  we  had  not  found 
it  to  the  extent  that  we  did. 

At  no  time  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry was  there  an  effort  to  hold  hear- 
ings or  find  out  whether  this  situation 
existed. 

This  is  the  one  committee  that  I  have 
worked  the  hardest  on  and  been  made 
to  work  the  hardest  on.  And  in  all  fair- 
ness to  the  Senate  and  to  those  who  op- 
pose this,  and  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
the  Senate  did  pass  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. However,  it  has  been  bogged  down 
in  the  House  ever  since.  Neither  of  the 
two  Senators  can  say  that  the  bill,  as  it 
would  have  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  gone  to  the 
House,  would  have  been  brought  from  the 
House  committee  and  brought  before  the 
House. 

If  this  were  tnie.  all  the  House  had  to 
do  was  to  take  the  Senate  bill  as  origi- 
nally proposed  and  brought  it  before  the 
House  and  passed  It.  So  we  are  arguing 
about  apples  and  peaches. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  What  bill  is  the  House 
committee  reporting?  They  do  not  meet 
on  it  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  bill  the  House  will 
come  out  with  will  look  very  little  like  the 
one  that  came  from  the  Senate  commit- 
tee or  from  the  Senate  itself. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  helpful. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  can  only  say  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  committee  action  a  bill  was 
passed  that  the  House  will  not  pass.  The 
House  committee  was  not  willing  to  pass 
the  bill  as  it  came  to  them. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
doubt  seriously  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
has  studied  the  report  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Nutrition.  And  yet 
no  committee  in  the  House  or  Senate 
wants  to  make  use  of  the  report  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Nutrition 
and  the  detailed  studies  made  by  this 
Committee  on  Nutrition. 

I  think  that  to  end  the  committee  now 
is  to  say  that  after  the  committee  has 
held  national  hearings  and  gotten  to  the 
point  of  understanding  the  matter  and 
has  brought  industry  in  to  testify  and 
industry  has  proceeded  to  do  various  re- 
search work  on  the  matters  of  nutrition, 
the  committee  that  is  more  responsible 
for  the  White  House  Study  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  than  any  other  body 
of  Congress  should  be  terminated  and 
that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  a  White  House  conference  and  we 
have  gotten  a  report,  the  committee 
work  is  finished  and  now  is  the  time  to 
call  the  committee  work  to  an  end. 

I  might  suggest  that  this  is  the  time 
the  committee  should  be  in  existence.  I 
think  that  for  this  committee  to  go  out 
of  existence  because  some  Member  of  the 
Senate  feels  it  might  destroy  another 
committee  does  not  really  make  sense  to 
me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
say  it  would  destroy  another  committee. 
I  said  they  were  attempting  to  destroy 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  good 
programs  which  have  been  handled  by 
the  Department  over  the  years.  The 
committee  will  take  care  of  itself  under 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  would  say  that  it 
would  not  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  some  members  of  the  minority  on 
that  committee.  And  that  is  fortunate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byro  of  Virgmia  in  the  chair.)  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  two 
things  have  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion in  this  colloquy.  One  is  the  concern 
that  we  may  develop  into  a  welfare 
State.  The  other  is  the  concern  that  we 
might  destroy  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  suggestion  Is  made  that  somehow 
we  have  solved  the  hunger  problem  In 
America. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  destroy- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I 
point  out  that  I  have  no  greater  respect 
for  any  Senator  than  I  have  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 


chairman    of    that    committee,    under 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working. 

I  come  from  an  agricultural  State.  I 
am  interested  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams. I  voted  for  the  subsidies.  I  worked 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  on  these 
programs.  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
recommend  anything  that  will  destroy 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
a  study  committee. 

I  think  there  Is  a  slight  exaggeration 
in  judgment.  I  think  It  is  a  slight  exag- 
geration in  judgment  also  to  say  that  we 
will  do  away  with  the  other  systems  and 
start  a  welfare  State,  simply  because  the 
Select  Conunlttee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  crosses  the  spectrum  of  all 
endeavors;  especially,  when  the  admin- 
istration comes  out  with  a  basic  family 
wage  and  a  minimum  family  allowance. 

I  feel  that  we  are  making  tremendous 
progress  in  the  area  of  nutrition  and 
human  needs.  I  know  that  I  differ  with 
the  views  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  but  I  believe  that  we  are  mak- 
ing real  progress.  It  is  like  Bossy,  the 
cow,  kicking  over  the  pall  of  milk,  when 
we  are  getting  the  program  started,  Mr. 
Moynlhan  starts  across  his  street  and 
kicks  it  over. 

Congress  will  argue  for  the  next  10 
years  before  it  ever  adopts  such  a  pro- 
gram. And  the  problem  is  that  during 
that  10  years  of  debate — whether  it 
finally  be  $1,600  or  $3,600— we  still  will 
not  have  the  hunger  problem  solved.  The 
President  has  not  adopted  one.  We  passed 
a  food  stamp  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows. 
he  started  the  commodity  feeding  pro- 
gram. That  is  one  of  the  best  programs 
we  have  to  work  In  conjunction  with  the 
local  administration  with  local  partici- 
pation. And  the  hungry  and  those  crying 
for  this  particular  program  have  had  one 
particular  committee  to  come  to  in  Con- 
gress. 

But  this  great  country  does  not  have  a 
program  that  would  solve  their  plight. 
Pollution,  yes.  We  provide  $11  billion  for 
that.  We  could  not  have  passed  a  bill  to 
provide  even  $1  billion  before.  But  now 
we  get  an  $11  billion  program  because 
everybody  can  smell  It. 

They  still  do  not  realize  the  great  need 
involved  in  this  program.  We  need  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  work 
with  the  special  committee  for  at  least 
1  more  year  to  get  the  hunger  program 
really  established. 

This  would  be  the  worst  time  of  all  to 
assume  that  we  have  a  solution. 

We  still  have  hunger  existing  in  South 
Carolina.  We  are  still  working  on  it.  I  am 
still  trying  to  use  the  Beaufort  experi- 
ment and  extend  It. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  having  the 
background  work  and  the  experience  that 
started  first  with  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellenper>.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  — 
all  working  on  that  committee,  with  the 
committee  staff  member.  Bill  Smith.  All 
of  us  have  come  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion. To  cut  it  off  now  would  be  an  out- 
right tragedy. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN),  could  not  be  present  today. 
I  do  not  propose  to  deliver  a  speech  on 
this  matter.  However,  I  think  the  work  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  on  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve,  has  been  one  of  the  truly  re- 
markable achievements  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

We  have,  I  think,  developed  more  in- 
formation about  hunger  in  a  year  than 
has  been  developed  by  all  Federal  and 
private  agencies  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

What  we  found  has  shocked  this  Na- 
tion and  persuaded  President  Nixon  to 
declare  that  hunger  is  a  great  national 
scandal  which  challenges  the  basic  de- 
cency of  American  society. 

Out  of  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee was  proposed  what  is  known  as  the 
McCtovem-Javits  nutrition  bill — a  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly suid  which  is  now  in  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  other 
body. 

In  this  way  and  in  many  other  ways, 
the  committee  has  exposed  the  disgrace 
of  hunger  in  our  land  and  has  developed 
data  and  information  necessary  to  pre- 
pare legislation  to  deal  with  it.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  has  shown  the  broad 
scope  of  problems  which  bear  upon  the 
issue  of  hunger. 

I  think  now  is  the  time  to  extend  this 
committee  alonj  the  lines  presented  so 
that  the  committee  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  its  vitally  important 
work. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Resolution  323  extending 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  for  an  additional  year.  The 
select  committee  was  established  in  order 
to  study  and  recommend  "coordinated 
program  or  programs  which  would  assure 
every  U.S.  resident  adequate  food,  medi- 
cal assistance,  and  other  related  basic 
necessities  of  life  and  health."  The  com- 
mittee has  not  had  sufHcient  time  to  com- 
plete its  studies  or  make  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

As  a  member  of  the  select  committee. 
I  participated  in  most  of  its  hearings  on 
hunger  and  malnutrition  during  the  past 
year.  During  that  year  the  committee 
held  44  days  of  hearings  and  heard  testi- 
mony from  more  than  300  witnesses.  It 
examined  the  extent  and  effects  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  and  studied  in  some 
detail  the  operation  and  administration 
of  our  principle  Federal  food  assistance 
programs — the  food  stamp  program,  the 
commodity  distribution  program,  and  the 
school  lunch  program.  Largely,  as  a  result 
of  the  select  committee's  exjaosiu*  of  the 
hunger  problem  and  the  shortcomings  of 
our  past  food  assistance  efforts,  the 
Senate  last  September  passed  the  most 
far  reaching  food  reform  bill  in  our 
history. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  the  committee 
believed  that  it  could  complete  its  man- 
date in  1  year.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  committee  must  have  another  year's 
lease  on  life.  Thus  far  it  has  focused 
almost  exclusively  on  problems  relating 


directly  to  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  the 
foods  processed  by  private  industry.  It- 
has  not  had  time  to  examine  nutrition 
problems  as  they  relate  to  other  basic 
human  needs.  It  has  not  completed  its 
study  in  the  field  of  child  nutrition  or 
child  feeding  programs.  It  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  review  the  results  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Nutrition  which 
presented  to  the  President  and  the  coim- 
try  more  than  500  recommendations  re- 
lating to  food,  nutrition,  and  nutritional 
health.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
there  be  a  congressional  mechanism  to 
review  these  recommendations  to  oversee 
their  Implementation  and  to  suggest  new 
programs  and  legislation. 

While  other  committees  have  legisla- 
tive responsibility  for  various  aspects  of 
the  hunger  and  malnutrition  problem, 
only  the  select  committee  has  a  mandate 
which  Is  broad  enough  to  put  these  prob- 
elms  in  perspective.  The  select  committee 
is  particularly  suited  to  perform  the  kind 
of  oversight  of  Federal  food  assistance 
programs  which  the  Congress  must  exer- 
cise to  assure  the  end  to  himger  in 
America. 

The  extension  of  the  select  committee 
for  an  additional  year  is  supported  by 
every  member  of  the  minority  on  the 
committee.  I  join  with  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Javits,  Senator  Percy,  Senator 
Dole,  and  Senator  Dominick  in  full  sup- 
port of  Senate  Resolution  323. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  was  established  to  conduct  a  1- 
year  investigation  of  hunger  and  to  rec- 
ommend some  solutions.  The  committee 
has  been  working  toward  those  ends  for 
13  months  and  is  now  requesting  an  ad- 
ditional year  to  complete  the  penetrating 
investigation  it  has  begun.  I  cosponsored 
and  strongly  supported  the  original  leg- 
islation creating  this  committee  and  now 
strongly  endorse  its  extension  for  1  year. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
focus  public  attention  on  this  great  prob- 
lem and  the  data  already  gathered  has 
influenced  such  legislation  as  the  Pood 
Stamp  Amendments  of  1969  and  the  wel- 
fare reform  legislation  and  others. 

However,  the  select  committee  has  not 
had  enough  time  to  complete  Its  work.  In 
its  interim  report  of  last  August,  the  se- 
lect committee  indicated  plans  to  exam- 
ine, evfiluate,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions in  the  areas  of  family  food  assist- 
ance, child  nutrition,  nutrition  educa- 
tion, nutrition-related  research,  nutri- 
tion and  the  delivery  of  health  care,  nu- 
trition and  farm  policy,  and  much  more. 

Equally  important,  however.  Is  the 
committee's  desire  to  review  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  held 
just  2  months  ago,  December  2-4,  1969. 
There  has  not  been  enough  time  for  the 
select  committee  to  study  the  many  rec- 
ommendations which  this  conference 
produced. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  which  Is  at 
present  considering  Senate  Resolution 
323,  to  extend  the  select  committee  for 
an  additional  year,  I  state  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  this  legislation  and 
extension. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  ready  to  vote.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  323) .  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Gore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  tdso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  .  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 
'  Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Ourney)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the  Sena- 
tors from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr. 
Smith),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towra) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mumot)  .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brookk).  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  *Mr.  Percy) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ooodell>  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towir).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SmTH)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay.". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47. 
nays  12.  as  follows: 


(No.  40L^.l 

YEAS— 47 

Baker 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bayb 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

HolUngs 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Bougs 

Inouye 

Prozmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

JavUs 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N  C 

Schwelker 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Churcb 

Mathlas 

Sparkman 

Cook 

McOee 

SymlnBton 

Cooper 

Mclnt3rre 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mondale 

Ty  dings 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Yarborougb 

Oiiffln 

Murphy 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Nelson 

NAYS— 12 

Aiken 

Eliender 

Long 

Allen 

Ervln 

MlUer 

Allott 

Ooldvater 

Stennls 

EaAtland 

Holland 
NOT  VOTDtO 

Williams.  Del. 
—41 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Miukie 

BlMe 

Oumey 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Harris 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

Hugbes 

RusseU 

CurtU 

Kennedy 

Smith,  ni 

Dodd 

Uasnuson 

Smith.  Maine 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

McCartby 

Stevens 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Pong 

McOovem 

Tower 

Pulbrtght 

MetcaK 

Williams.  N.J. 

OoodeU 

Montoya 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Oore 

Mundt 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  323)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  333 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  established  by 
S.  Res.  281.  Ninetieth  Congrtaa.  agreed  to  on 
July  30.  1968,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 
Is  hereby  extended  through  January  31.  1971. 

See.  2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  examine.  Inveatlgate.  and  mak^  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  assist- 
ance, and  other  related  necessities  of  life 
and  health  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
such  matters  as  (a)  the  extent  and  cause 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the  United 
States.  Including  educational,  health,  wel- 
fare, and  other  matters  related  to  malnutri- 
tion, (b)  the  failure  of  food  programs  to 
reach  many  citizens  who  lack  adequate 
quantity  or  quaUty  of  food,  (c)  the  means 
by  which  this  Nation  can  bring  an  adequate 
supply  of  nutrltloxis  food  and  other  related 
necessities  to  every  American,  (d)  the  divi- 
sions of  reaponalblUty  and  authority  within 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  Includ- 
ing appropriate  procedures  for  congressional 
consideration  and  oversight  of  coordinated 
programs  to  assure  that  every  resident  of 
the  United  States  has  adequate  food,  medical 
assistance,  and  other  basic  related  necessities 
of  life  and  health;  and  («)  the  degree  of 
additional  Federal  action  desirable  in  theoe 
areas. 


Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1970.  to 
January  31.  1971.  Inclusive.  Is  authorized: 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  t2,700  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  (3)  to  subpena 
witnesses  and  documents:  (4)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment: 
(5)  contract  with  private  organizational  and 
Individual  consultants:  (6)  interview  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  Individuals:  and  (7) 
take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $246,000  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1970.  through  January  31,  1971,  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  continuing,  and  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  by.  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

S.  3443— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
HEALTH  SERVICES  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Prouty.  Murphy. 
DoiciNicK.  Scott.  Saxbe,  Brooke.  Oood- 
ELL,  and  ScHWEiKER.  the  administra- 
tion's bill  entitled  the  "Health  Services 
Improvement  Act  of  1970." 

We  face  a  burgeoning  health  crisis 
which  threatens  to  deny  adequate  care 
to  growing  numbers  of  Americans  and 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  plaiu  of  ex- 
panding medical  services  to  the  disad- 
vantaged in  urban  and  rural  areas.  I 
view  this  legislation  as  an  essential  ini- 
tiative for  improving  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's 
health  programs  to  meet  the  urgent  need 
for  Improved  health  care  for  the  Nation 
and  for  improvements  In  the  coordina- 
tion of  health  programs. 

The  legislation  would  aid  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Integrated,  effective,  con- 
sumer-oriented health  care  systems  by 
extending  and  Improving  regional  medi- 
cal programs,  supporting  comprehensive 
planning  of  public  health  services  and 
health  services  development  on  a  State 
and  area  wide  level;  promoting  research 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  health 
care  delivery :  encouraging  axperlmenta- 
tlon  In  the  development  or  cooperative 
local.  State,  or  regional  health  care  de- 
livery systems;  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
national  health  survey;  facilitating  the 
development  of  comparable  health  in- 
formation and  statistics  at  the  Federal, 


State,  and  local  levels,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  assist 
us  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  systems 
through  which  health  care  Is  provided  in 
our  Nation.  In  keeping  with  the  devel- 
oping health  strategy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
existing  resources  and  programs  would 
be  focused  more  Intensively  on  the  build- 
ing of  functioning,  effective,  consumer- 
oriented  health  care  systems. 

To  make  it  ]x>ssible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  step  up  the  pace  of  ac- 
tion— in  concert  with  the  States  and 
local  public  and  private  agencies — to- 
ward functioning,  effective  consumer- 
oriented  health  care  delivery  systems, 
this  bUl  would: 

First,  extend.  Improve,  and  Integrate 
three  key  programs  aimed  at  improving 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health 
services — the  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services  program,  the  re- 
gional medical  programs,  and  the  na- 
tional center  for  health  services  research 
and  development — by  placing  them  in  a 
single  title  In  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  giving  them  a  common  statement 
of  purpose,  a  single  advisory  council,  and 
a  single  annual  report  on  their  progress 
toward  health  care  system  builcUng. 

Second,  promote  the  establishment  of 
more  efficient  and  effective  health  serv- 
ice systems,  and  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  programs  under  this  and  other 
titles  of  this  act  with  related  activities 
authorized  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  other  Federal  and  federally-assisted 
health  and  health-related  programs, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  health  services  and  the  fi- 
nancing thereof. 

Third,  provide  authority  for  intensive 
experiments  and  demonstrations  in  se- 
lected States,  regions,  and  localities 
which  are  to  be  designed  to  stimulate 
and  assist  the  development  of  health 
care  systems  which  might  be  used  else- 
where in  the  Nation.  These  experiments 
and  demonstrations,  to  be  conducted 
Jointly  by  State,  regional,  and  local 
regional  medical  programs,  and  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agencies  will 
also  be  designed  to  develop  the  best 
methods  for  coordinating  and  interre- 
lating these  and  related  programs 
toward  improved  systems  of  health  serv- 
ices at  the  local  level,  which  give  a 
greater  return  on  our  health  dollars. 

Fourth,  provide  new  authority  for  the 
initial  steps  in  the  development  of  a 
Federal-State-Iocal  system  of  health 
Information  and  statistics  which  is  a 
necessary  resource  for  effective  planning 
and  operation  of  Improved  health  sys- 
tems. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislative 
proposal  is  an  Important  first  step  in  the 
establishment  of  an  organized,  coordi- 
nated, and  total  health  care  system — a 
system  which  emphasizes  delivery  and 
accessibility  to  every  person  in  need. 

The  Health  Subcommittee,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  I  am  ranking  minority  member, 
will  begin  hearings  tomorrow  on  regional 
medical  program  legislation,  authored  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH) ,  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
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mittee  and  of  the  full  committee.  I  am 
hopeful  that  under  the  chairman's 
able  leadership,  the  committee  will 
seek  to  conserve  and  protect  the  gains 
made  toward  the  goal  of  Improved 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  care 
by  the  regional  medical  program,  the 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  serv- 
ices program,  and  other  health  programs. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare — as  always — 
will  work  together  in  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  provide  constructive,  meaningful, 
comprehensive  health  legislation,  and 
under  our  chairman's  guidance,  focus  our 
resources  so  that  they  complement  and 
support  one  another  in  developing, 
through  the  regional  medical  program 
and  comprehensive  health  planning, 
more  effective  health  care  systems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3443)  to  amend  and  Im- 
prove the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  integrated,  ef- 
fective, consumer-oriented  health  care 
systems  by  extending  and  improving  re- 
gional medical  programs,  supporting 
comprehensive  planning  of  public  health 
services  and  health  services  development 
on  a  State  and  areawlde  level,  promot- 
ing research  and  demonstrations  relat- 
ing to  health  care  delivery,  encouraging 
experimentation  in  the  development  of 
cooperative  local.  State,  or  regional 
health  care  delivery  sjrstems,  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  National  Health  Survey, 
facilitating  the  development  of  compara- 
ble health  information  and  statistics  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  and 
for  other  purposes  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  Assistant  LcGisLATinuE  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

WTTHOaAWAL   OP   AITBKDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Friday,  February  6,  I  called 
up,  In  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  his  amendment 
No.  481.  I  now  withdraw  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  matter  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

amendment    no.    463 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  463. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 


Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
proposes  an  amendment  (No.  463)  as 
follows : 

On  page  45,  between  lines  4  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"POLICT   WtTH   RESPECT  TO  THE  APPLICATION   OF 
CERTAIN    PROVISIONS    OF    FEDERAL    LAW 

"Sec  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  in  dealing  with  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race  in  the  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  any  State  with- 
out regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand a  substitute  will  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale). I  call  this  amendment  up  now, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  getting  it  before 
the  Senate,  so  that  it  will  be  noted. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
correct  in  stating  that  he  had  called  up 
amendment  No.  481  last  week,  but  that 
was  with  my  knowledge  and  consent. 
Amendment  No.  463  is  the  amendment  I 
now  wish  to  offer,  and  It  is  the  one  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  I  imderstand.  The  Senator  has 
a  question  about  its  germaneness. 

I  do  not  care  to  debate  the  matter  to- 
night, but  I  did  want  to  get  it  set. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand,  the 
imanimous -consent  agreement  applies 
beginning  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  2-hour  limita- 
tion would  apply  to  this  amendment,  but 
not  until  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  time  used  to- 
night will  not  be  charged? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  point.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  brought  It  up. 

Mr.  President,  to  this  amendment  (No. 
463)  which  I  have  called  up,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  added  as  cospon- 
ors  the  names  of  the  Senators  who  co- 
sponsored  my  amendment  No.  481; 
namely,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Ntr.  Al- 
len. Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Gur- 
NEY,  Mr.  McClellan,  smd  Mr.  Long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  amendment  No.  463,  with  the  addi- 
tional names  thereon,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  463 

(Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stennis  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr. 


Russell,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Es- 
viN,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Thttrmono,  Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Otnt- 
net,  Mr.  McClellan,  and  Mr.  Long)  to  HJi. 
514,  an  Act  to  extend  programs  of  assistance 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
for  other  purposes.) 

On  page  45,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"POLICT  wrrH  respect  to  the  application  of 

CERTAIN    provisions    OF    FEDERAL    LAW 

"Sec  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  guidelines  and  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1966  shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all  regions 
of  the  United  States  In  dealing  with  con- 
ditions of  segregation  by  race  in  the  schools 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  of  any 
State  without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause 
of  such  segregation." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  had  previously 
requested  recognition. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  only,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  A  PERIOD 
FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  immediately 
following  the  prayer  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  immediately  prior  to 
the  further  consideration  of  HJI.  514. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  limit,  within  the  30  minutes, 
how  many  minutes  any  Senator  may 
have? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow,  statemaits 
made  therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION Al^lENDMENTS  QF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (House  Resolution  514) 
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to  extend  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  not  im- 
derstanding  completely  what  is  intended 
by  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  goes  into  effect  tomorrow  morning. 
I  address  this  inquiry  to  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer:  When  the  substitute 
amendment  is  called  up.  as  I  understand 
it  will  be  called  up.  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
does  the  time  on  the  substitute  come  out 
of  the  time  for  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  or 
does  it  have  time  of  its  own? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  in  order  to  offer  the  substitute  un- 
til the  time  on  the  amendment  offered 
by    the   Senator    from    Mississippi    has 

expired.  ,^. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presldmg 

Officer.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sub- 
stitute will  be  debatable  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  on  this  matter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. ^      _^   ^  J 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  note  that  the  printed 
form  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment said  5  hours  of  debate  on  the  bill. 
I  distinctly  recall  that  when  we  covered 
the  matters  of  substitutes  and  amend- 
ments to  amendments,  it  was  said  that 
we  would  have  6  hours  on  the  bill.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  recall  that? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  it  was  I  who  men- 
tioned It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  did  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
did  not  do  it.  I  see  no  reason  why  not. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator,  in  view 
of  the  majority  leader's  absence — and  it 
was  sort  of  his  t>aby— that  we  wait  until 
he  arrives  tomorrow.  Then.  If  the  Sena- 
tor feels  he  wants  another  hour.  I  will 
not  object. 

Mr.  PELL.  My  recollection  is  very 
much  along  the  same  line. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding,  and  I  will  wait  until  to- 
morrow to  put  that  before  the  Senate.^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  an  insertion  in  the  Record. 

AMSNDMKNT     NO.     4*7 

ICr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  last  Tuesday  I  submit- 
ted an  amendment  to  H.R.  514,  the  He- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1969.  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Javits).  The  amendment.  No.  490,  was 
printed.  I  have  since  modified  the  amend- 
ment and  send  it  now  to  the  desk  so 
that  it  may  be  reprinted  as  modified. 


I  ask  unanlmouB  content  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  germane,  not- 
withstanding the  order  of  February  10. 
1970.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  he  has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and. 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment.  No.  497.  is  as  follows: 
In    lieu    of    the    language    propoeed    (In 
Amendment  No   463)   to  be  Inaerted  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr   SnsttiB).  and 
others  on  page  45.  between  lines  4  and  6.  In- 
sert the  foUowlng: 
"iQUAiJTT  or  tDocATioNAi.  orpomjjfrrf 
"There  Is  hereby  established  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate   (to  be  known  as  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity)  compoMd  of  three  majority  and 
two  minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor   and    Public   Welfare,   three   majority 
and  two  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  to  study  the  effectlveneea  of 
existing  laws  and  policies  in  assuring  equality 
of  educational  opportunity,  including  policies 
of  the  United  Stales  with   regard  to  segre- 
gation on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional  origin,    whauver   the   form   of   such 
segregation  and  whatever  the  origin  or  caxxse 
of  such  segregation,  and  to  examine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  policies  are  applied  uniformly 
m   all    regions   of   the    Dnlted   States.   Such 
select  committee  shall  make  an  interim  re- 
port  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than   August   1.   1970.  and 
shall  make  a  final  report  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31.  1971   Such  reports  shall  contain  such 
recommendations  as  the  committee  finds  ne- 
cessary with  respect  to  the  rights  guaranteed 
under  the   Constitution   and  other  laws  of 
the  United   States.   Including  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  proposed  new  legislation, 
relating  to  segregation  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  whatever  the  cause 
or  origin  of  such  segregation." 

"(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
committee,  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation  to  January  31.  1971.  Inclusive. 
Is  authorued:  (1 )  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  It  deems  advisable:  (3)  to  employ,  upon 
a  temporary  basU.  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided. 
That  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  hU  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  t3.700  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  (3)  to  subpena  witnesses:  (4)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  servljes.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government; 
1 5)  to  contract  with  private  organisational 
and  Individual  consultants;  (6)  to  Interview 
employee*  of  the  Federal.  SUte.  and  local 
governments  and  other  individuals;  and  (7) 
to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

"(c)  Expenses  of  the  committee  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  shall  not  exceed  $3(X).000 
through  January  31.  1971.  and  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

"(d)  the  matter  set  forth  In  subsections 
(a),  (b).  aiMl  (c)  of  thU  section  Is  enacted 
by  the  Senate  as  an  exercise  of  its  rulemaking 
power,  and  with  full  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  change  such  matter  at  any 
time." 


THE  SAVANNAH   RIVER  PROJECT 
AND  CALIFORNIUM-252 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  rise  to 
Inform  the  Senate  of  an  exciting  de- 
velopment in  the  area  of  isotope  research 
and  the  part  being  played  by  the  Sa- 
vannah River  project  In  my  home  county 
of  Aiken.  B.C.  ^    ^ 

The  element  Californium  was  first 
produced  and  identified  by  Dr.  Glen  Sea- 
borg  and  others  in  February  1950  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  On 
November  1.  1952.  a  thermonuclear  test 
explosion  in  the  Pacific  produced  mi- 
nute amoimts  of  an  Isotope  known  as 
Califomiiun-252.  and  during  the  years 
1952-58  scientiste  of  the  Berkeley  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  were  able  to  produce 
weighable  amounts  of  this  Isotope.  Ini- 
tial efforts  to  produce  substantial 
amounts  of  Califomium-252  began  on 
October  24. 1957.  when  Dr.  Seaborg,  then 
chanceUor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  wrote  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  about 
the  need  and  means  to  continue  such  a 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  adJecUve  I  have 
heard  and  read  most  often  in  connec- 
tion with  this  chemical  element  Is 
•unique."  Since  an  explanation  of  the 
scientific  characteristics  and  properties 
of  this  amazing  material  is  necessarUy 
somewhat  esoteric  and  highly  technical. 
I  will  not  go  into  It  here  except  to  say 
this-  CaUfomium  Is  the  only  known 
radioisotope  which  gives  off  an  intense 
stream  of  neutrons  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  from  small  sources.  WhUe 
this  alone  means  very  little  to  most  of 
us  Mr.  President,  a  brief  look  at  only 
a  few  of  the  many  possibilities  being  con- 
sidered for  this  Isotope  will  be  lllumlnat- 

ins 

In  the  general  area  of  medicine  and 
medical  research,  the  uses  of  CaUfor- 
nlum-252  seem  practicaUy  boundless, 
but  I  am  particularly  excited  about  Its 
potential  In  the  fight  against  cancer.  Be- 
cause of  the  unique  properties  of  Cali- 
fornium. It  promises  to  be  a  much  more 
efficient  method  of  radiotherapy.  The 
radiologists  could  implant  this  tiny  but 
Intense  source  of  neutrons  in  the  cancer- 
ous area  and  thus  a  highly  localized  dose 
of  radiation  could  be  provided.  Even  for 
the  layman.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  this 
would  be  far  more  effective  than  the 
present  method  of  exposing  a  patient  to 
an  external  fiood  of  neutrons  from  a 
reactor. 

Californium  should  also  be  an  excel- 
lent tool  for  the  diagnostician.  Particu- 
larly gratifying  In  this  area  Is  the  possi- 
bility of  vastly  Improved  tests  for  sus- 
pected cases  of  cystic  fibrosis. 

Mr.  President,  industry  is  also  tojring 
with  the  potentialities  presented  by  Call- 
fomium-252.  Ideas  being  considered  and 
tested  Include:  Continuous,  on-line  test- 
ing of  bulk  material  In  Industrial  proc- 
esses, techniques  of  determining  mois- 
ture In  wood  and  concrete,  mineral  ex- 
ploration, petroleum  exploration,  and 
calibration  of  Instruments. 

Mr.  President,  the  projected  uacs  of 
this  new  Isotope  are  virtually  limitless.  It 
has  further  posslbillUes  In  the  areas  of 
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space  exploration,  scientific  research,  en- 
gineering, and  agriculture,  and  these  are 
only  the  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  the  method  by  which 
the  market  potential  of  Callfomlum-2S2 
is  being  evaluated  and  developed  should 
be  mentioned  here.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  working  hand-ln-hand  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  on  this  project,  and  the 
result  Is  a  program  which  promises 
eventually  to  be  self-supporting  and 
nondependent  on  the  Federal  budget  for 
its  operation.  This  Is  where  the  Savan- 
nah River  project  comes  in.  This  atomic 
energy  facility  Just  outside  of  Aiken. 
S.C.  produces  Californium  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  provide  samples  to  qualified 
private  and  corporate  researchers  for 
evaluation  as  to  applicability  to  their 
particular  fields. 

Savannah  River  project  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  future  of  Californium, 
since  it  is  only  there  that  this  material 
can  be  mass  produced.  There  is  no  other 
atomic  facility  anywhere  In  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  President,  that  has  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  turn  out  this  new 
Isotope  In  the  quantities  which,  it 
is  anticipated,  will  be  needed  and  can  be 
utilized. 

The  AEC  market  evaluation  program 
has  been  very  successful  thus  far  in  de- 
termining generally  how  much  Califor- 
nium will  be  needed  In  future  years.  The 
samples  are  provided  by  the  Savannah 
River  plant  to  potential  consumers  free 
of  charge.  They  in  turn  bear  all  costs 
of  research  and  evaluation.  In  addition, 
they  must  file  regular  reports  with  AEC 
as  to  their  findings.  These  reports 
are  published  In  trade  Journals  and  pe- 
riodical progress  reports  by  the  AEC. 
thus  stimulating  further  interest  in 
Californium. 

When  one  group  is  through  working 
with  its  sample,  the  material  is  returned 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
redistribution  to  other  interested  parties. 
We  can  see,  therefore,  that  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  private  groups  has  re- 
lieved the  Federal  Government  of  the 
prohibitive  costs  which  both  develop- 
ment and  research  would  entail. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  various  officials  of  the  AEC 
who  conceived  of  this  ^Sclent  and  eco- 
nomical method  of  developing  the  mar- 
ket potential  of  Califomium-252.  as  well 
as  the  many  private  groups  cooperating 
in  the  program.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  mention  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stetson,  man- 
ager of  the  operations  office.  Savannah 
River  project,  for  his  efforts  In  this  pro- 
gram: and.  of  course.  Dr.  Oleim  T.  Sea- 
borg. Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  whose  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative talents  have  been  so  vital 
to  its  success. 

Once  again,  I  am  proud  of  the  im- 
portant part  being  played  by  the  Savan- 
nah River  project  in  the  development  of 
this  exciting  discovery.  It  appears  that 
Californium  will  have  a  beneficial  im- 
pact on  many  facets  of  our  lives,  and  its 
uses  will  be  limited  only  by  the  boimds 
of  man's  imagination. 


ask  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  Just 
what  the  pending  business  is  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  514.  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  the  pending  question  is  on  the 
amendment  No.  463  offered  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10:30    AM., 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  imder 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1970.  at  10:30  ajn. 


NOMINAllONS 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  moving  to  adjourn,  may  I 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  16.  1970: 
Ambassador 

Stuart  W.  Rockwell,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

CiRcarr  Judge 
Malcolm  R.  Wllkey.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  vice  Warren  E.  Burger,  elevated. 

U.S.  Marshal 
John  A.  Blrknes,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Albert  A. 
O&mmal,  resigned. 

Depdtt   Assistant  Secrktart  or  Dktense 
Theodore    C.    Marrs.   of    Alabama,    to    be 
Deputy   Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense   tat 
Reserve  Affairs,  vice  Ernest  Louis  Massad,  re- 
signed. 

U.S.  Armt 
The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  nam.ed 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions 
of  title  10.  united  States  Code,  sections  593(a) 
and  3384: 

Te  be  hrigadier  general 

Col.  Charles  P.  Deane.  S6AN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Herbert  M.  Martin,  Jr..  SSAN  431-03- 
3836.  Artillery. 

Ool.  John  A.  Spencer,  Jr.,  SSAN  340-01- 
5257.  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Col.  Donald  W.  Stout,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.  officer 
named  herein  for  promotion  as  a  Reserve 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Army,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  693(a)  and  3386: 

To  he  brigadier  general 

Col.  Keith  E.  McWilllams,  SSAN  480-09- 
9199,  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Ouard  of  the  U.S.  offi- 
cers named  herein  for  appointment  as  Re- 
served commissioned  ofllcers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  693 (a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  James  J.  Uson.  Jr..  SSAN  387- 
14-7207.  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Patton.  SSAN  333-01- 
0103,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 


To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Howard  V.  ElUott.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3305 : 
To  be  colonel 

Abbott,  Arlo  E.,  527542556. 
Achee.  Pemand  M.,  Jr.,  096167970. 
Adams,  Carroll  E..  Jr.,  035141876. 
Adkins.  Walter  R..  Jr..  420207134. 
Adkisson.  George  O.,  560644419. 
Allen.  George  R..  Jr..  240223189. 
Allen.  Norman  P.  J..  551225344. 
Allen.  Walter  G..  579208032. 
Amos.  Harry  O..  Jr.,  424107018. 
Argo,  Reamer  W..  Jr..  212386970. 
Armstrong,  David  U.,  226243540. 
Arnold.  Archibald  V..  081326159. 
Baer.  Malcolm  R..  214103584. 
Bagot.  Alfred  W..  496123011. 
Bahr.  Herman  J..  500140005. 
Baiier.  Claude  W..  376186368. 
Barnes.  William  L..  244203086. 
Barrett.  James  E..  137183249. 
Baughman,  Claude  O..  469036858. 
Belmont.  Alexander,  031301316. 
Benner,  John  S.,  Jr..  245608938. 
Bennet.  John  B..  Jr..  219389376. 
Bennett.  John  C,  13632600. 
Benson.  George  C.  137146666. 
Berry.  George  A.,  Jr.,  661077816. 
Bezich,  Vii.cent  W..  328122099. 
Biersack,  Christian,  069166333. 
Bingham.  Robert  H..  002303028. 
Blair.  Wayne  A.,  176323927. 
Boberg,  Richard  W.  P..  535381794. 
Boiler.  WiUlam  P..  257609665. 
Boughn,  Robert  E..  564039079. 
Bowles.  Alvin  H..  258107731. 
Boyles.  Wilson  N..  Jr..  270126551. 
Branham.  Milton  G..  511079043. 
Braucher.  Ernest  P..  330103598. 
Braun.  William  P..  538071738. 
Brlgandi,  Joseph,  126070718. 
Brigham.  Erwln  R..  231125535. 
Briscoe.  John  J.,  579527587. 
Broughton.  Levin  B..  215203233. 
Brouse.  Marion  D..  333109039. 
Brown,  John  W..  Jr.,  155100015. 
Brownell.  James  R.  J.,  224525468. 
Bugg.  George  G..  418120854. 
Burke.  John  H.,  234189229. 
Burke.  John  T..  420526464. 
Bumell.  Bates  C.  561542806. 
Bush.  George  M..  023120897. 
Butler.  Olva  B..  434288645. 
Caffey.  Lochlln  W..  027303506. 
Calhoun.  James  R..  525281134. 
Callahan.  Patrick  O..  640228069. 
Carley.  John  T..  Jr.,  426781673. 
Carpenter.  Jay  D..  343109499. 
Carrlngton,  George.  031302424. 
Carter,  Charles  F.  J.,  235628246. 
Carter,  Colin  M..  Jr..  512147464. 
Carter.  Douglas  H..  081167644. 
Case.  Francis  R..  034102398. 
Casey.  George  W..  028120812. 
Cavanna.  Augustus  R..  188146365. 
Chalupeky.  Fred  A.,  483483312. 
Chapman.  Curtis  W.  J..  365050272. 
Chessnoe.  Michael,  476050346. 
Cbidlaw.  Richard  A.,  565322684. 
Christiansen,  James.  224525133. 
Clark.  Clyde  O..  516224376. 
Clark,  John  L.,  Jr.,  451038960. 
Clark.  WUllam  K..  400148218. 
(31outler,  Francis  M.,  397053563. 
Coady.  Gerald  G..  712031197. 
Cole.  Philip  J.,  137013385. 
Compton.  Jack  E..  233098862. 
Connell.  George  W.  J..  453228680. 
Conyne.  Albert  H..  547289704. 
Cook.  Bruce  K.,  003052761. 
Corcoran,  Edward  W.,  008057590. 
Crane,  Richard  C,  460642554. 
Cross.  Richard  E..  258224630. 
Cummlng,  James  L..  253128221. 
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Cunningham.  James  E  .  278363501. 
Curry.  Jack  A..  402018062 
Curtis.  Charles  H  .  176321600. 
Dalton.  Joseph  R  ,  506108624. 
Daskevlch.  Anthony.  452122467. 
Day.  Stephen  A..  329161751 
Delaney.  Edward  J  .  331186229. 
Denz.  Ernest  John.  116018196. 
Dexter.  George  E  .  262608143 
Dleleman.  William  K  .  520095248. 
Dingeman.  Robert  E..  575184269. 
Dolson.  Richard  H  S..  073144126. 
Dort.  Dean  R.  318168381. 
Dover.  Donovan  C.  288103368. 
Downing.  John  P..  Jr..  007144686. 
Drake.  Oscar.  133106196. 
Drake.  Thomas  D..  II.  2245267S3. 
DrlscoU.  James  A..  333166910. 
Drozd.  Walter  M  .  192240275. 
Drumrlght.  William.  409183194. 
Dubois.  Keith  P..  392144606 
Ducote.  Richard  J.  J..  439147297. 
Dunbar  Philip  H  .  Jr  .  522269698. 
Dunn.  John  P..  442131163. 
Duvall.  Duncan  E  .  534386833. 
Eggleston.  Edmond  O.,  411333384. 
EUasson.  Arne  H  .  086189603. 
Evans.  Vaughn  O..  518166358. 
Pair.  Leland  B..  487145600. 
Parley.  Roy  W..  154070332. 
Parrell.  William  J..  100228331. 
Pelld.  Terrv  T..  433141673. 
Perguson.  Ernest  S..  489303188. 
Plelds.  Hampson  H..  394104179. 
Pink.  David.  055186862. 
Plscher.  Kenneth  P..  103135087. 
Pish.  Charles  R..  392015385 
Pltzpatrlck.  Thomas.  032050115. 
Pletcher.  Earl  W  .  260604105. 
Pllnt.  Olenwood  W  .  510122935. 
Porbes.  John  M..  320346852. 
Powler.  Delbert  M..  462280417. 
Powler.  Donald  E.,  176320969. 
Pranks,  Olenn  E  .  333096806. 
Prlar.  Clvde  L  .  288126505. 
Prock.  Charles  P  .  199033469. 
Purth.  Norman  J  ,  518164847. 
Fye.  Robert  W  .  559348946. 
Oaddls.  Hubert  D..  446012438. 
Oatsls.  Andrew  J  .  224526620. 
Gaunt.  John  M..  435145172. 
Geer.  John  C.  231506658. 
Oellnl.  Walter  C  .  335140851 
Olacclo.  Albert  P..  534105793. 
OUUnd.  James  W..  546387733. 
Gtlllgan.  John  M  .  033188794. 
Oloe.  Joseph  P  .  069242604. 
Goldes.  Joseph  A..  101 120436. 
GollBton.  Lawrence  L..  490167808. 
Goodwin.  Guy  R  .  Jr  .  409181478. 
Gorder.  Charles  R  .  429743001. 
Gorier.  Howard  W  .  389070817. 
Greer.  Charles  P  .  263603294. 
Greer.  Henry  B  .  526107625. 
Gregg.  George  P  .  199032708. 
Gregorle  James  B.  J  .  260602299. 
Grimm.  Charles  C.  553203203. 
Grltz.  Sidney,  717090044 
Groves.  Richard  H..  042321884. 
Gudgel.  Edward  P..  Jr  ,  403228571. 
Gustafson.  Carl  W..  534097059. 
Oustafson.  Melvln  E  .  371403483. 
Guthrie.  William  R..  313384939. 
Hagoplan.  Jacob.  037164431. 
Hales.  William  M..  Jr..  355051363. 
Hall.  Robert  M..  315163332. 
Hamilton.  CUud  S..  255160813. 
Hamilton.  Joseph.  Jr..  141147384. 
Hamilton.  William  H..  144145718. 
Hanket.  Arthur  P  ,  292186648. 
Hanklns,  William  B..  244360939. 
Hardin,  Ernest  L  ,  Jr..  243289390. 
Harris.  Charles  E..  518133874. 
Hartllne,  Richard  S..  073140094. 
Hayden.  James  L..  717145646. 
Hayes.  Robert  E..  406487305. 
Haymaker.  Gerald  L  ,  369077135. 
Healey.  William  R.,  450221551. 
Hellbronner,  Edmund,  425125073. 
Helmerl,  Laurence  L  .  396381904. 
Helterbran.  David  J..  177167338. 
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Herbert.  James  A  .  336630337. 
Hermann.  Richard  M..  357101331. 
Herring.  William  A..  496079778. 
Hesse.  Richard  J  .  505521331. 
Heyman.  James  J  .  460641573. 
Hlllman.  Rolfe  L.  Jr  .  337333318. 
Hlnrlchs.  Prank  A  .  440148339. 
Hoffman.  Joseph  H.  J..  345606647. 
Hoge.  George  P  .  490448471. 
Holcombe.  William  H..  334535648. 
Holland  Paul  R..  Jr  .  238242361. 
Home.  WlUlam  M..  536161453. 
Hopkins,  Paul  E  .  507148757. 
Hughes.  Joseph  D..  121162720. 
Hunsaker.  James  D  524104375. 
Hunt.  Ira  A..  Jr..  371405174 
Hunt.  Wheeler  H..  460189595. 
Hutcheson.  Henry  E..  219389043. 
Hutson.  Lowell  R  .  443183396. 
Imobersteg.  Nell.  560287452 
Isenson  Raymond  S..  319128816. 
Ives.  Robert  N  .  561547042 
Jackson,  Charles  A..  248564085. 
Jacobs.  Harold  J  ,  318145346. 
James.  William  H..  212160634. 
Jeffries.  John  H..  514405012. 
Jensen.  Alvln  C.  387163266. 
Johnson,  Charles  S  ,  406541794. 
Johnson.  Elliott  M  .  247163073. 
Johnson.  Richard  H  .  464188614. 
Johnson,  Woodbury.  034126615. 
Jones.  George  S  .  ni,  265140704. 
Jones.  James  B..  251073610. 
Jones.  Lawrence  M.  J..  579528749. 
Jones,  WlUlam  C.  184163344. 
Kane.  Prancls  B..  Jr..  313386893. 
Karhohs.  Pred  E..  313135977. 
Kearlns.  Patrick  P..  327127447. 
Keams,  Thomas  C  .  180145128. 
Kelley.  Peter  Ed.  286071454. 
Kelly.  Henry  E..  Jr..  260602623. 
Kennedy.  John  L..  Jr  .  431141117. 
Kent.  Irvln  M..  059169396 
Kerker.  Edward  L..  449642165. 
Knight.  Albion  W  .  Jr.,  265204468. 
Kochel.  Kenneth  G  .  168148475. 
Koehl.  Leonard  H..  392073941. 
Kovar.  Wllbert  J  .  449285685. 
Kramer.  WlUlam  W..  055077493. 
Kratz.  WlUlam  G  .  505165563. 
Krebs.  Robert  O.,  542098718. 
Krlstoferson,  Ralph.  001189031. 
Kunkel.  Laurence  J..  499054867. 
La  Boon,  Prank  A..  442162374. 
Lathrop.  Robert  M..  435404273 
Lehman.  Ralmon  W..  387203061. 
Lehman.  Raymond  G.  J  .  257601396. 
Lester.  Loren  R.,  341138423. 
Lewis,  Robert  W  .  037133859. 
Undell.  Kermlt  O..  525923024. 
Lockhart.  Albert  E  .  281141353. 
Lohn.  Houghton.  476183443. 
Long,  William  P.,  Jr.,  280058584. 
Love.  WlUlam  J  .  541304571. 
LoveU.  WlUlam  P  .  410035855. 
MacParlane.  Jack.  549185397. 
MacPherson.  WUUa.  352189861. 
MacKinnon.  Robert  N.,  081328048. 
Maeder.  Richard  H..  014127711. 
Maertena.  Thomas  B..  257306814. 
Maler,  Harold  E.,  385182413. 
Manltsas.  Nlkltas  C.  001181294. 
Idarrlott.  Thomas  E  .  253283939. 
Uarsett.  Robert  C  .  008073335. 
Martin.  OrviUe  W.  J..  036265543. 
Mathews,  Charles  B  .  227071055. 
McAUster,  Robert.  404166944. 
McBrtde.  Robert  W  ,  327015609. 
McCain,  John  W..  430107765. 
McCarthy,  Joseph  E..  187189545. 
McChrystal,  Berber,  420527314. 
McClaln.  John  W  ,  462143500. 
McCluskey.  Joseph,  33616900 
McConnell.  Richard.  092128607. 
McCuUoch.  John  J  .  014127369. 
McCunnlff,  Thomas.  521520671. 
McDanlel.  Robert  L..  363380848. 
McDonald.  Joy  A..  346120687 
McDonald.  Thomas  J..  234533174. 
McDonough.  Joseph.  145181676. 
McPadden.  John  J..  280016464. 


McGovern.  Russell.  717143013. 
McGulnness.  WUUa.  107182556. 
McKUmey.  John  B.,  415093467. 
McLaughlin.  George.  548162851. 
McMurdo.  Strathmor,  561544041. 
McQuarrle.  Claude.  263603363. 
Melanson.  Joseph  E  ,  019185941. 
Mertel.  Kenneth  D..  430300687. 
Mlchau.  Herbert  J  .  154075470. 
Miles.  James  S..  163122714. 
Miles.  Richard  C,  042182776. 
Millar.  Donald  B..  322057865. 
Miller.  Prancls  D..  390122522. 
Miller.  Hubert  G..  078018375. 
Miller.  Judson  P..  447122063. 
Miller,  Raymond  O.,  420525538. 
Monaghan,  John  T  ,  095128339. 
Monroe.  Ernest  M..  Jr..  004163069. 
Moore.  Carl  G..  415469831. 
Moore.  Harold  G..  Jr..  401163390. 
Morlarty.  Richard  L..  349136875. 
Morris.  James  W..  360601309. 
Mort.  Thomas  A..  084164078. 
Mosgrove.  George  G..  131033404. 
Munson.  James  A.,  507103990. 
Murphy,  James  M..  330018413. 
Murphy  Maxwell  C.  J..  459648183. 
Musgrave.  Thomas  C  .  377367913. 
Musser.  Robert  H..  394129269. 
Myers,  Chester  L..  458074354. 
Myron.  John  P.,  173166258. 
Nacy.  John  D..  487280829. 
Neff.  John  H..  028146104. 
Nelson.  Donald  T..  Jr  ,  009281344. 
Nemky.  Milton  M..  454202949. 
Nerdahl.  Carl  B.,  550144083. 
Newman.  Vernon  H.,  460643439. 
Nichols.  Thomas  J..  460225548. 
NlchoU.  WlUlam  M..  543140631. 
Noahson.  Coleman,  031303529. 
NustMum.  KMtb  C,  556289563. 
OBrlen.  James  H..  Jr..  347189807. 
Ochs.  WlUlam  V..  Jr..  337305639. 
O'Connor.  Charles  D.,  370133136. 
Olenchuk.  Peter  G.,  196143593. 
Olson.  Clifford  A.,  504072970. 
Ormond,  Merle  P..  480161674. 
OrtlZ'Moreno.  Orlan.  581685305. 
Ost.  Lincoln  E..  574051 198. 
Oswell.  Gorman  S.,  013106938. 
Pannell.  Napoleon  B..  194146088. 
Parker.  Pred  C,  ni.  438241456. 
Parr.  Robert  J..  562092389. 
Patchell.  James  K..  309185523. 
Patrick.  John  W..  Jr..  376405030. 
Peck.  James  M.,  386078515. 
Pennington.  WlUlam,  430536838. 
Petrone.  Joseph  C.  J..  483483888. 
Phelffer,  John  V..  366184873. 
PhlUlps.  Warren  B..  542120111. 
Pliant.  Joseph  L..  494189857. 
Plnkey.  Vernon  W.,  549242610. 
Post.  Everett  O.,  460143803. 
Post,  Jack  H..  545243636. 
Powers.  John  J..  Jr..  157924118. 
Powers.  Patrick  W..  561547517. 
Prater.  Robert  M..  440249582. 
Pratt.  Randall  U.,  042321781. 
Preble.  Charles  E.  J..  019163077. 
PfMCon.  Daniel  C.  177127300. 
Price.  James  P..  437326763. 
Proctor.  WlUlam  D..  258186325. 
Pruett.  Lloyd  O..  521286090. 
Puleo.  Albert,  106079003. 
Rakaa.  Albert  S..  374303406. 
R&ttan.  Donald  V..  443108559. 
Rhett.  John  T.,  Jr.,  376360254. 
Rheuark.  George  D..  438243705. 
Rlchter,  Arley  C  449181350. 
Rlddler.  Garth  A..  Jr..  451015037. 
Rleger.  Gordon  J.,  043186598. 
Rlnearson.  Abram  V..  176326400. 
Rlngler.  Arthur  H.,  057123150. 
Rlppey.  G«orge  E  .  514103753. 
Robinson.  Gerald  E..  546038050. 
Rochefort.  Joseph  J..  576188323. 
Rock.  Warren  V.,  237387418. 
Rogers.  Wilfred  L..  530101137. 
Root.  James  T..  561643650. 
Root.  Walter  H..  Jr.  651367087. 
Ruaso.  Joseph.  673166306. 
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Sadler.  John  P..  Jr..  353180988. 
Salter.  Sylvan  E..  433125743. 
Samuell.  Edward  W.  J.,  081325004. 
Santangelo,  Prancls,  184166823. 
Sawyer,  Blckford  E  ,  579241686. 
Saxby.  Edward  S..  229184314. 
Scales,  Robert  H..  455121766. 
Schalbrack,  Andrew.  701162619. 
Schelter.  Louis  J.  J.,  081323007. 
Sheppard.  Albert  D..  490448542. 
Siegrlst.  Robert  H..  212386979. 
Slmmet.  Kenneth  D..  398010125. 
Skelley.  James  L..  148035444. 
Skldmore.  William  P..  526546863. 
Smith.  Ersklne.  416204942. 
Smith.  Gerald  A..  486106161. 
Smith,  Robert  S.,  Jr..  445163337. 
Snlffln.  Charles  R..  248321548. 
Snyder.  Harry  A..  161162685. 
Spraglns,  Charles  E..  576186416. 
Sprinkle.  Homer  R.,  225054911. 
Starke.  WlUlam  S.  J..  489010706. 
Stewart.  WlUlam  G..  500123986. 
Stovall.  Thomas  L..  458208754 
Streleckl.  Joseph  L.,  184148168. 
Strever.  John  E.,  Jr..  328017009. 
Sullivan.  Sardls  M..  224524999. 
Sumner.  Gordon.  Jr..  525248374. 
Sundby.  Selmer  A..  504149999. 
Swanson.  Arthur  V.,  334145336. 
Tasker,  Clayton  B..  009056970. 
Tassey.  George,  255050639 
Taylor.  WlUlam  W.,  220777024. 
Thomas.  David  H..  505521688 
Tlerno.  Ralph  T..  Jr..  141162911. 
Trefz.  William  C,  353183412 
Truby.  John  O  .  555289805 
Trumps.  Shlrly  R..  215387722 
Truscott.  Luclan  K  ,  579528295. 
Tuttle.  WlUlam  B.  J..  248646964. 
Uhland.  Herbert  W  .  065125083. 
Van  Busklrk,  Lawren.  343181291. 
Van  Cleve.  Joseph  C.  557182497. 
Van  Hout.  Harold  A..  473104215. 
Vance.  Daniel.  Jr..  386186003. 
Vlnet.  WlUlam  C.  Jr  .  438143726. 
Vlney.  George  C  .  448187869. 
Vinson,  Wilbur  H  .  Jr..  579207459. 
Vltullo.  Anthony  J..  296051051. 
Walker.  Joseph.  Jr  .  328162331. 
Walker.WlUlam  A.  J..  248202087. 
Wallace.  George  M.  I..  252305776. 
Walace.  James  L..  242148148. 
Walsh.  Owen  J.,  545224111. 
Warner,  VlrgU  L.,  Jr..  251643407. 
Wary.  WlUlam  D..  169121263. 
Weaver,  Lamar.  Jr.  264221516. 
Wesson,  Thomas  E..  462181611. 
West.  Richard  L..  384126688. 
Wheatley.  Melford  M..  510128846. 
White.  Clifford  M.  J.,  008242350. 
Whlt«.  James  T..  Jr..  578146342. 
Wlchlep.  Bernard.  Jr..  457208366. 
WIer.  WlUlam  B.  Jr..  431226060. 
Williams.  David  H.  J..  092148200. 
Williams.  Jay  B..  458166900. 
Williams,  Lawrence,  471180347. 
Williams.  Richard  C.  518146870. 
Wlnstead.  Richard  S..  518164213. 
Wlttwer,  Wallace  K.,  541166870. 
Wolaver,  Harold  D.,  522145294. 
Wolfe.  WUUam  R.  Jr..  345607896. 
Wood.  WUUam  C.  Jr..  478123653. 
Worley.  Marvin  L.  Jr.,  416141626. 
Worthlngton.  Payett.  073322641. 
Wright,  Amos  L.,  528227657. 
Towell,  Robert  C,  513181363. 
Zanln.  John  B..  172188566. 
Zeldner.  Robert  P..  4606044451. 
Zook.  WlUlam  E..  329127590. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
GefeU.  Gerard  J  ,  081326167. 
Gefell.  Joseph  G..  081328664. 
Helt.  James  W.,  198073934. 
Hope,  Holland.  464052491. 
Hyatt,  Gerhardt  W.,  494337575. 
Kapusta,  Emll  P..  081325527.! 
Lawson,  Harold  B..  137053319. 
Undsey,  Chester  R..  486147148. 
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McLeod.  Walter  G..  215382832. 
Messing.  Joseph  B.,  068143516. 

WOMEN'S   ARMT  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Carlson.  Lane.  489268159. 

MEDICAL    COBPS 

To  be  colonel 
Arney,  Glen  K.,  725162602. 
Barqulst,  Richard  P.,  483149383. 
Berrey,  Bedford  H..  719184954. 
Blemly,  Nelson  R.,  103189146. 
Brune.  Warren  H.,  499127419. 
Canham,  John  E.,  128186637. 
Clearkln,  Kevin  P.,  245605812. 
Deutsch,  David  L..  339184692. 
Glffln.  Robert  B..  Jr.,  526206862. 
Hackett  Louis,  J.,  Jr.,  403120331. 
Hansen,  Herman  R.,  480207139. 
Hansen.  James  E..  396122559. 
Harman,  Louis  E.,  Jr..  279266881. 
Hawkins,  Joseph  A..  346141903. 
Hlghsmlth.  Roy  A..  318122456. 
Irvln.  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  224247208. 
Johnson.  Arnold  W.  J..  468163111. 
Kelm,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  143164918. 
Kempe,  Ludwlg  G.,  158242696. 
Lopez.  Cesar  A..  082320739. 
McCabe,  Marshall  E..  096121150. 
Mott,  Loran  E.,  558099042. 
Qulnn,  Robert  H..  140184092. 
Raymond,  Bruce  A.,  504076872. 
Relsner,  John  E.,  538180311. 
Rodriguez,  Samuel,  400548074. 
Rose,  Lawrence  R.,  048186234. 
Roth.  Joel  L.,  176322265. 
Santos,  George  C.  547460561. 
Sholk,  Alvln,  085188747. 
Singer.  Ralph  C.  314129626. 
Stratton.  Albert  W.,  536129830. 
Thomas.  Merle  Dean.  493035603. 
Throne,  Ellas  M.,  095164596. 
Turan.  Ekrem  S.,  031301843. 
Wells.  Charles  H..  395166396. 
Woodard,  George  S.  J.,  263603339. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  Colonel 
Amaral.  WlUlam  J..  014161378. 
Bell,  Wilfred  B..  398123527. 
Benson.  Walter  E..  541056177. 
Brown,  Walter  Z.,  168209812. 
Campagna.  Sebastian,  507120583. 
Christopher,  Andrew,  073128090. 
Clark,  Raymond  C.  107123672. 
De  Young.  MlUard  E.,  370122603. 
Doane.  Richard  A..  401222175. 
Poxx.  Pred  P..  227182579. 
Gowan,  Paul  M.,  420099033. 
HeUg.  Frederick  A.,  579362184. 
Howard.  Richard  L..  559262278. 
Hughes.  Kenneth  W..  192182860. 
Kruszewskl,  Edward,  192168754. 
Lancaster,  Wallace.  507076626. 
Marlette.  Robert  H.,  310145359. 
Melkle.  WendeU  A..  302128707. 
Parker.  James  P..  547241638. 
Sauser.  Clare  W..  605527029. 
Wakeham,  Richard  D..  507200526. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Beuschel.  Lorenz  L.,  503462716. 
Brldenstlne.  WUUa.  561546288. 
Brooks.  WUUam  G..  460642815. 
Castleberry,  Merlda.  529015483. 
Ella.  Charles  V.  L..  458148457. 
Grelner.  Robert  B..  286163465. 
Ott,  Bruce  S.,  182181858. 
Pratber.  Elwln  R..  510014818. 
Rltter,  George  E..  292249130. 
Vacura,  Gordon  W.,  473095057. 
Young.  James  B..  450245593. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  coI07i«Z 
Adams.  Raymond  E.,  315031567. 
Akers.  Stephen  E.,  524126087. 
Beakes.  Francis  C,  134126494. 
Cevey.  Paul  E..  374109371 . 
GlUlam.  Robert  N..  440162358. 
Holtwlck.  PhlUp  B..  257609686. 


Lapiana.  Joseph  A.,  189092213. 
Northing,  John  W..  Jr..  261266692. 
Ostrom.  Thomas  R.,  561541456. 
Shepard,  Leonard  G..  245123098. 
Tsakonas,  Charles  T.,  041013141. 
Weatherall.  Richard,  707147505. 
Williams,  John  O.,  188147061. 
Winkler,  Harry  T..  324013086. 

ARMT    N17RSE    CORPS 

To  be  Colonel 
Allen.  Mayna.  R..  491141029. 
Bailey.  Margaret  E.,  376405315. 
Bender,  AUce  J.,  305423451. 
Bitter.  LoiUse  P..  396380034. 
Browning,  Ann  C,  570525976. 
Clevelaiid,  Rita  A.,  009281673. 
Crowley,  JuUa  G.,  014161160. 
Earle,  Barbara  E.,  009078236. 
Powler,  Mary  M.,  321341527. 
Preese,  Thelma  U.,  473287658. 
Pusselman,  Gladys  L.,  183051066. 
Gels,  Rita  M..  505521464. 
Hawkins,  Dale  A..  420527622. 
Jarma,  Luclana,  461300349. 
Maher,  Margaret  L.,  082320473.. 
Mahn,  Gertrude  I.,  020074038. 
McNeU,  Esther  J.,  473445574. 
Metzger,  Alice  M..  119070260. 
Murphy.  Patricia  T..  015185940. 
Osterman.  Lydla  D.,  230508720. 
Paulson,  Isabel  S.,  277076559. 
Rose,  Anne,  518058015. 
Sodt,  Marjorle  E.,  366017096. 
Stafford,  Margaret,  375408625. 
Stevens,  Marllynn  C,  081329041. 
Waterhouse.  Marian.  345162413. 

ARMT     MEDICAL     SPECIALIST     CORPS 

To   be  colonel 
Brlce.  Virginia  N..  229019208. 
Evans.  Nannie  R.,  579203530. 
Kemske.  Dorothy  L.,  393204895. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion  in   the  Regular  Army  of   the  United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 
To  be  mnjOT 

Benton,  WUUam  B.,  Jr..  434446065. 
French,  Forrest  J..  159287789. 
Mlal,  Robert  P..  146242475. 
Proscott,  Donald  P..  Jr..  032244871. 
Saffold,  Albert  T..  467406075. 
Sblpman.  Wayne  T..  512261954. 
Watson.  Dwane  C,  503283161. 

WOMEN'S    ARMT    CORPS 

To  be  majo' 
Dohnal,  June  P.,  349181939. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Plank.  Harold  E..  482324439. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Wood.  Theodore  D.,  184247322. 

ARMT    NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Wells.  LyndoU  L..  491328543. 
To  be  captain 
Brown.  James  R.,  159303415. 
Carothers,  Joe  D..  458581030. 
Cole.  Robert  A.,  032308235. 
Erklns,  Moses,  419549223. 
Gasklns,  PhUlp  W.,  267500627. 
Ingalsbe,  Duane  G.,  523507148. 
Kent,  Charles  E..  030287023. 
McPeely.  George  D..  194302060. 
Rea.  BUIy  C.  466641078. 
Reeves,  Jerry  P..  266482633. 
Stotzlnger.  John  E..  280321485. 
Telfair.  WlUlam  D.,  425622338. 
Thomas,  Joseph  J..  140287626. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  captain 
McKlnney.  James  H..  252563880. 
NebergaU.  Allen  V.,  363487647. 
Wolcott,  Charles  H..  461488770. 
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lUDicAi.  coaps 

To  b«  captain 
Keeney.  01«nward  T  .  2M542912. 
KUey.  Richard  J..  08e3269«0 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  t>«  captain 
Brown.  ^Xa.n  R..  371360346. 

MSDICiil.  StXVICC  COKPS 

To  be  captain 
Walsh.  James  A..  571349646 

AOMT   NX7BSK  COKI>S 

To  be  captaxn 
Jones.  Marsha  M..  410606920. 

In  the  Navt 
The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates )  to  be  perma- 
nent ensigns  In  the  line  or  stall  corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  quallcatlon  therefor  as 
provided  by  law : 

WilUam  K.  Adklns         Raymond  Porzlo 
Louis  E.  Arcurl  Richard  E.  Prell 

James  L.  Bauman  Robert  D.  Rlsh 

Michael  R.  Beard  William  B  Stephens. 

Lawrence  A.  Belli  Jr 

John  F.  Bender  James  S.  Thompson 

James  S.  Brian  Thomas  R.  Urbanek 

Oavld  R.  Burgess  John  W  Venes.  Jr. 

Craig  H.  Canaday  Oeorge  J  Walcker 

Ronald  O.  Carpenter      Thomas  M  Walsh 
Patrick  W.  Carroll  John  B.  Whitwonh 

Rodney  L.  Casey  m 

John  D.  Ca&ko  Charles  L.  Williams 

Thomas  H.  Christen-     Roger  A.  Willis 
8«n  Kerry  A  Young 

Larry  R.  ChrUtenson     peter  A.  Banta 
Duane  L.  Colbum  Walter  A.  Brzezinskl 

Richard  B.  Colquhoun  •William  A.  Cain 
Charles  P  Dameron       'John  B.  Carter.  Jr. 
Douglas  H  Davey  Robert  L.  Cotton 

Mark  E  Davis  john  C.  Dtvls 

William  D.  Emery  Patrick  C  Davis 

Robert  E.  Pelle  5,^^^  e.  Deltch.  Jr. 

Chris  A  Ferrin  p^ji  oewitt 

Christopher  O.  Foe         •Thomas  C.  Dealer,  Jr. 
Lance  D.  Ehmcke 
Joseph  W.  Oavln 
Richard  J.  Gray 
Charles  T.  Hagan.  Ill 
Stephen  L.  Heller 
Anthony  A.  Horvath 
John  Q.  Hughes 
*  John  F.  Jacobson 
Robert  A  James 
Jonathan  L.  Kaalan 
wTIn  "  -""rr"  Robert  W.  Kopprasch 

»  ,^!f  T   t"^  '"**°°       Brian  J  Lamj^rt 
Robert  J  Joyce  ^  McNeeley 

George  HKalnm         wUUam  J.  McSorley 
James  D  Keen  John  A  MacEvoy 

John  B.  Miller 
Ian  J.  Moltneaux 
•George  E.  Moore 

.         I.  n  t<         J  'Steven  Muhlhauser 

JoMph  H.  Magnider.      j^^^^  j^  ^^^^^ 

Kenneth  L.  Olson 
Craig  E.  Palran 
James  R.  Rlnker 
Donald  J.  Robertson 
Henry  M  Rowett 
Roy  C.  SI  pie 
Leonard  D.  Sprinkles 
William  B.  Stevens 
_  ..  Charles  G.  Stroud 

Steven  R.  Morgan  Herbert  D  Teel.  Jr. 

George  H.  Morton  p^ui  h.  Vogel 

Douglas  C.  Nellsson        Robert  A.  WaUh.  H 
William  M  Peterson      Bruce  H.  Winston 
James  R.  Pllcber 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefore  as  provided  by  law: 

Patrick  J.  Honey 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 


John  L.  Geb 
Paul  L.  Grace 
Thomas  Y.  Hall  n 
Robert  L.  Harmon 
Edwin  J.  Harris 
Jan  E.  Hart 
Jerry  J.  Kelnen 
John  F.  Howard 
Walter  S.  Howdyshell 
Robert  W  Jackson 
Gary  L.  Johnson 


Nicholas  W. 

Kontras 
Jack  w.  Love 
John  S.  Luzler 


Jr. 

David  P.  Magulre 
John  F.  Mahan 
William  T.  Manlerre 
Michael  A.  Marlnl 
Rex  C.  McCoy 
William  J.  McEntee 
Joseph  G  Miller 
TOm  E.  Bfltchell 


porary  lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Med- 
ical Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Edward  L.  Ashwood       Frank  E.  Ehrllch 
Robert  P.  Caudlll.  Jr.    Douglas  W.  Peterson 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefore  as  provided  by  law : 
William  Andrake  Jerry  O.  Lenlngton 

Hugh  T.  Beatty  WUUam  R.  Lomax 

Lawrence  R.  Crane        Edgar  G  McKee 
Bruce  O.  Edwards  Patrick  T  Malone 

Leslie  C.  EUwood  Daniel  D.  Muther 

Michael  C  Flanagan     Dale  W  Oiler 
Thomas  W.  Forbes         Michael  W.  Pekas 
Richard  A.  Golden         Stephen  E.  Pohl 
Mark  N.  Goldschmldt   Leonard  G  Prutsok 
Michael  J.  Gregson        Donald  E.  Pr>-or 
Robert  F  Hall.  II  Dennis  A.  Rhyne 

Jon  R.  Hammersberg     Charles  L.  Rice 
David  J.  Harter  Donald  E  Rodgers 

Clarence  M.  Harris  III   Ralph  A.  Sawyer 
Richard  E.  Harris  Harvey  W.  Schefsky 

Cecil  J.  Hash.  Jr.  Jerrold  H  Seckler 

Robert  M.  Hassan  Charles  E  Sparks 

Michael  L.  Hawkins       Charles  W  Spenler 
Phillip  D.  Hunt  Bruce  L.  Stevens 

Joseph  L.  Izzo  Steven  M.  Steinberg 

Paul  M.  Jacobsen  Gulllermo  A  Vasquez 

Dennis  W.  Kean  Arthur  F.  Wells.  Jr. 

John  G.  Knepper  Paul  A.  Whltlock.  Jr. 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(junior  grade)  temi;>orary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

*  Martin  E.  Zadlglan 

Lt.  William  W.  Miller.  MC.  US.  Navy;  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  temporary 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy  In  lieu  of  permanent  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenant  as 
previously  nominated  and  confirmed  to  cor- 
rect grade,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law, 

Lt.  Comdr.  WUUam  M.  Asher.  MC.  U.S.  Navy 
Reserve:  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  Ueu  of  per- 
manent lieutenant  (junior  grade)  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  as  previously  nominated 
and  confirmed  to  correct  grade,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to 
be  permanent  chief  warrant  officers  W-3  and 
temporary  chief  warrant  officers  W-4  In  the 
classlQcatlon  Indicated,  subject  to  the  quaU- 
ficatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Boatsicain 


Ray  H.  MulUns 


Mmchtniat 
John  Dobranskl 
Jack  M.  Howard 

Electrican 
Joseph  H.  Williams 

Electronics  technician 
Uoyd  L.  Malloy.  Jr. 

Ship  repair  technician 
John  D.  Jones 

Ship's  clerk 
Julian  P.  Corvln 


Supply  clerk 
John  Mekula 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officers  W-3.  in  the 
classifications  Indicated,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Boatneain 
Floyd  Akers,  Jr.  Ira  H.  Beaver 

Reymond  E.  Alcorn        Thomas  J.  Dougherty 


Paul  H.  Rlsek 
Richard  Stafford 
Earl  L.  Steger 
Jeder  P.  Waddell 


Kevin  A.  Plynn 
Gus  E.  Haynes 
Wnile  HoUlns.  Jr. 
Otto  J  Little 
Charles  I.  O'Donald 

Operations  technician 
Harold  F.  Brooks 

Erploaive  ordnance  disposal  technician 
Robert  L.  Harrison 

Aviation  ordnance  technician 

George  M.  Adams 
George  B.  Anderson.  Jr. 

Surface  ordnance  technician 
James  G.  Hambley         Thomas  L.  RatUfT 
Henry  C.  McElvogue       Louis  L.  Reld 

Ordnance  control  technician 
Ray  C.  Barrows 
Bennle  W.  Oaddls 
Gordon  F.  Hill 

Aviation  Maintenaruie  Technician 


James  D.  Black 
Ralph  E.  Drysdale 
WUUam  J.  Gregory 
Gilbert  W.  Howell 
Douglas  H.  Ohlman 


Charles  F.  Ragghlantt 
Marshall  B.  Read 
John  C.  Seymour 
Gerald  C.  Slayton 
Walter  J.  South 


Afoc/i  inisf 

Arlen  E.  Arnold  David  J.  Utile 

Anthony  J.  Aversano    Roland  W.  Nelson 
Douglass  R.  Beebee       Gerald  N.  Nicholson 
WUUam  C.  Boulay  Rcnald  R.  Perry 

Roger  W.  Dlonne  Robert  G.  Petrlck 

WUUam  F.  Holzendorf  Lawrence  F.  Wlppel 

Aviation  control  technician 
Louis  E.  Scott 

Electrician 
Robert  E  Barhlle         John  F.  Gardiner 
Harold  L.  Drurey  Douglas  A.  Hale 

Thomas  M.  Fitzgerald  Leon  M.  McSwaln,  Jr. 
Otis  K.  Franks  Duane  A.  Offe 

Naval  communicator 

Charles  E.  Chenoweth 

Artation  boatsiMiin 

Robert  E.  Parsons 
Joseph  D.  Pocbkowskl 

Aviation  electronics  technician 
Arthur  E.  Carter  Richard  F.  Schontag 

Leroy  E.  Engle  Robert  E.  Smith 

Frank  D.  Harper  Dewey  H.  Walker 

Communications  technician 
Maurice  D.  Cook  Joseph  E.  Henry 

William  A.  Heldecker    Arllng  G.  Stout.  Jr. 

Electronics  technician 


Ronald  N.  Bowen 
James  T.  Campbell 
Norman  L.  Carlton 
Glenn  G.  Crouch.  Sr. 
Nellson  E.  Eney,  Jr. 
Caleb  R.  Fulgham 

Ship  repair  technician 
Aug\istlne  G.  Carella     Walter  R.  Lowe 


Harry  S.  Gault 
Phillip  E.  MlUer 
Lebn  T.  Piper 
Calvin  P.  Rogers,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Rogers 


William  R.  Robblns 

s  clerk 

Frederick  W.  Jacobl 
James  Jones 
Sammy  C.  Nixon 
Herman  W.  Schmidt. 

Jr. 
Robert  L.  Sharp 
WlUard  R.  Skelley.  Jr. 
Rufus  W.Webb 
Robert  W.  WelU 


Paul  A.  Evans 

Ship 

Francis  E.  Barnett 
Gerald  D.  Bltzel 
Leonard  H.  Brown.  Jr. 
Jimmy  Clark 
Robert  L.  Davis 
Andres  Duran,  Jr. 
Charles  F.  Bayres 
William  R.  Floyd 
Charles  J.  Germany 
Millard  C.  Hardin 

Supply  clerk 
WUUam  R.  Barger  WUUam  B.  Keith 

Daryll  K.  Bourret  Wilfred  J.  Pretl 

Donald  A.  Dlglovannl    Rosendo  T.  Santonll 
John  R.  Ford  Charles  T.  Scarlngella 

WUUam  K.  Hathaway   Claude  T.  Tucker,  Jr. 
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Aerographer 
Joe  E.  McKlnzle 

Photographs  ■ 

Kenneth  R.  Kimball 
Donald  F.  Sheehan 

Citni  Engineer  Corps 

Jerry  G.  Havner 
Cecil  W.  Lovette.  Jr. 


Warrant  Officer  Edward  G.  Torres  to  be  a 
permanent  chief  warrant  ofBcer  W-3  In  the 
Navy  In  the  claESlflcatlon  of  electrician,  sub- 
ject to  the  quaUQcatlon  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Warrant  Officer  Charles  L.  Boland,  Jr.,  to 
be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer  W-4  In 
the  Navy  In  the  classification  of  supply  clerk, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Enlisted 
Scientific  Education  Program  candidates) 
to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the  Line  or  Staff 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Michael  P.  Bahnmlller  Terrel  D.  Buck 
OrvlUe  K.  Brown.  Jr.  Michael  W.  Dent 
Charles  J.  Bruerton     Alan  P.  Derry 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

James  R.  Dunlap  George  E.  Meacham 

Morris  E.  Elsen  Charles  O.  Morgan 

Clifford  A.  FroeUch  James  D.  Palmer 

John  W.  Gebbart  John  W.  Pounds,  Jr. 

William  C.  Griggs  Ronald  W.  RobiUard 

Oran  L.  Houck  AUen  R.  Sbuff 

Joseph  A.  Hughes  Kenneth  M.  St.  Clair, 
Paul  B.  Jacovelll  Jr. 

David  H.  Kellner  Gerard  R.  Stelner 

Marlene  MarUtt  Harold  B.  St.  Peter 

*  Michael  T.  Marsh  Ronald  J.  UzenolT 

John  A.  Mattoz  Jerry  E.  Walton 
Joseph  E.  McClanaban  Ervln  B.  Whltt,  Jr. 

James  W.  McHale  WUUam  J.  York 
Charles  A.  McPherronJohn  A.  Zetes 

*Jobn  A.  Ballkowskl  (clvlUan  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  Lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quaUficatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  16,  1970: 


*  Ad  Interim  appointment  Issued. 


Ambassadors 

Jerome  H.  Holland,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Eztraordlntuy  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Sweden. 

Robert  Strausz-Hup6,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Ceylon,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Maldives. 

In  thz  Diplomatic  and  Forxicn  Skbvick 
The  nominations  beginning  Keith  E.  Adam- 
son,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  information  offi- 
cer of  class  1,  and  ending  Harvey  M.  Wandler, 
to  be  a  Foreign  Service  Information  >  officer 
of  class  6,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  26, 1970;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Harry  G. 
Barnes,  Jr.,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  1,  and  ending  J.  Guy  Gwynne,  to  be 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6  and  a 
constilar  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  January  29,  1970. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BLIND  STUDENTS  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  TEXAS  IN  AUSTIN 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  always  good  to  see,  in  a  fast  moving 
society  such  as  ours,  that  we  can  still 
find  time  to  assist  those  less  fortunate 
than  we,  and  in  so  doing,  help  society  in 
general.  I  was  very  pleased,  therefore, 
when  I  read  in  the  January-February 
1970  issue  of  Rehabilitation  Record,  a 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  an 
article  about  a  real  succes;  story  at 
the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin. 

In  1965  there  were  only  six  blind  stu- 
dents at  the  university.  As  a  result  of  a 
special  project,  in  which  the  Texas  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  the  university 
are  cooperating,  there  are  now  59  visual- 
ly disabled  students  in  the  university. 
The  event  that  gave  impetus  to  this  proj- 
ect was,  much  to  the  credit  of  my  State 
legislature,  the  enactment  of  a  State  law 
exempting  the  blind  from  payment  of 
tuition  and  fees  required  at  State-sup- 
ported institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Space  for  project  activities  was  made 
available  by  the  university  administra- 
tion. Two  student  groups  provide  such 
volunteer  services  as  reading  and  trans- 
portation. And  the  student  government 
provides  funds  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional equipment  and  supplies  needed  for 
the  project. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  project  la  to 
free  the  blind  from  continued  assistance 
from  social  and  rehabilitation  agencies; 
that  is,  to  give  them  the  independence 
and  pride  that  comes  from  earning  one's 
way  in  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  so  impressed  with 
this  project,  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  article  entitled  "Blind  Stu- 
dents," written  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Hoehne,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Blind  Stttdents  at  Texas  Uktversitt 
(By  Charles  W.  Hoehne) 

In  1965  there  were  only  six  blind  students 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin.  As  of  September  1969,  there  were 
59  visually  disabled  students  at  X7T  Austin, 
thanks  to  a  special  project  In  which  the 
Texas  Commission  for  the  BUnd  and  the 
university  are  cooperating. 

The  project  includes  an  office  on  campus 
for  a  full-time  rehabilitation  counselor  and 
secretary,  five  special  reading  rooms  for 
blind  students,  a  braiUe  Ubrary  of  basic  ref- 
erence works,  taping  and  dupUcating  equip- 
ment, braiUewrlterB.  and  related  types  of 
equipment  available  at  a  central  location  on 
the  campus. 

"The  project  at  UT  Austin  represents  the 
drawing  together  and  utilization  of  a  variety 
of  resources."  according  to  Burt  L.  Risley, 
executive  director  of  our  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  "There  has  been  tremendous  sup- 
port from  the  University  community.  With- 
out this  support,  I  doubt  that  the  project 
would  have  succeeded." 

The  event  that  reaUy  triggered  this  proj- 
ect was  the  enactment  of  a  State  law  ex- 
empting the  Commission's  blind  clients  from 
payment  of  tuition  and  required  fees  at 
Texas  State-supported  Institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Space  for  project  activities  Is  made  avail- 
able by  the  University's  administration.  Two 
student  groups  provide  such  volunteer  serv- 
ices as  reading,  transportation,  and  assist- 
ance with  registration.  They  tre  Alpha  Phi 
Omega,  the  men's  service  organization  at  the 
University,  and  Gamma  Delta  EpsUon,  the 
women's  service  organization.  Volunteer 
services  also  are  provided  by  a  number  of 
Individuals  who  are  not  associated  with  ei- 
ther of  these  two  organizations.  The  student 
government  of  the  University  annually  makes 
an  appropriation  to  the  Commission  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  equipment  and  sup- 
plies needed  for  the  project. 


The  clients  attending  UT  Austin  are  pre- 
paring for  a  variety  of  vocations.  Several  are 
presently  candidates  for  doctoral  degrees.  A 
blind  law  student  Is  serving  els  a  law  review 
editor. 

"The  curriculum  at  UT  Austin  is  generally 
recognized  as  excellent,  but  rigorous,"  Risley 
points  out.  "While  the  attrition  rate  for  the 
student  body  in  general  is  rather  high,  the 
rate  of  failure  among  our  clients  has  become 
exceptionally  low.  We  do  not  expect  that 
more  than  two  blind  students  a  year  will 
leave  UT  Austin  for  academic  reasons." 

Except  for  special  equipment  and  faculties 
required  because  of  visual  loss,  bUnd  stu- 
dents at  the  University  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  their  sighted  classmates.  "A 
very  deliberate  and  calculated  effort  not  to 
'baby'  these  bUnd  students  is  made,"  ac- 
cording to  Charles  Raeke,  a  retiabilitation 
counselor  from  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
who  is  serving  as  coordinator  of  the  project. 

"This  comes  as  a  shock  to  clients  who  have 
been  overly  protected  and  pampered  at  home 
because  of  their  blindness,  but  it's  a  valuable 
experience  for  them.  They  won't  be  babied 
when  they  get  out  and  c(Hnpete  for  jobs." 

The  success  of  the  UT  Austin  project  has 
caused  us  to  consider  establishing  similar 
projects  at  other  State-supported  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  The  Commission 
estimates  that  a  college  or  university  would 
have  to  have  an  enrollment  of  at  least  50 
blind  students  before  fuU-tlme  staff  could 
be  Justified  for  a  project  of  this  type.  Volun- 
teer groups  at  Texas  Technological  College  at 
Lubbock  presently  are  cooperating  in  the 
establishment  of  a  program  for  blind  stu- 
dents at  that  Institution,  and  we  hope  to 
provide  a  simUar  service  to  the  high  con- 
centration of  college  students  In  the  North 
Texas  area. 

"The  nimiber  of  blind  students  enrolled 
in  Institutions  of  higher  education  is  going 
to  continue  to  rise,"  Risley  said  recently. 
"This  Is  only  one  facet  of  the  Increased 
sophistication  and  relevance  which  agencies 
for  the  blind  are  attempting  to  give  their 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs." 

"Our  project  at  UT  Austin  stems  from  the 
conviction  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  re- 
habilitation Is  to  help  handicapped  indi- 
viduals to  get  free  of  the  need  for  con- 
tinued assistance  from  agencies  providing 
social  or  rehabUltatlon  services.  If  a  handl- 
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capped  Individual  has  the  capacity  for  at- 
taining this  type  of  Independence.  It  Is  ad- 
ministratively unsound  to  provide  only  lim- 
ited services  which  may  in  fact  Increase  the 
individual's  dependence  upon  the  rehabili- 
tation agency  ■■ 


FRANCE.  AMERICA'S  ALLY:  PER- 
HAPS THE  OLDEST.  BUT  NOT  THE 
MOST  TRIED  AND  TRUE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  PodelD  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PODEXL.  Mr.  Speaker.  "La  Mar- 
seillaise." the  FYench  national  anthem, 
speaks  of  the  "bloody  standard  being 
raised."  That  was  in  1789,  and  Prance 
was  fighting  for  her  liberation  from 
tyranny.  Today  France  has  again  raised 
a  bloody  banner,  but  this  time  it  is  not 
on  the  side  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity. Rather,  it  is  on  the  side  of  in- 
justice and  tyranny. 

France  has  become  the  most  danger- 
ous actor  to  come  center  stage  in  the 
Middle  East  conflict.  With  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  chances  of  achieving 
peace  in  that  area.  France  is  playing  the 
role  of  antagonist.  Her  irresponsible  sale 
of  arms  to  the  belligerent  Arab  nations 
is  In  opposition  to  her  original  declara- 
tion against  such  sale.  Instead  she  has 
gtutranteed  that  there  will  be  a  still 
bloodier  confrontation  in  the  war  that 
is  presently  raging. 

Prance  has  claimed  that  her  present 
pohcics  of  arm  sales  coincide  with  her 
national  interest.  I  regret  to  say  then 
that  our  "stanch  ally"  and  "lover  of 
peace  and  Justice"  has  interests  thaV"^ 
coincide  with  increased  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East.  Indeed,  one  wonders  wheth- 
er France  has  international  Interests  or 
merely  international  investments. 

Anti-Americanism  has  been  a  persist- 
ent and  unifying  theme  in  the  internal 
politics  of  France.  To  cite  a  case  from 
the  1950's,  vociferous  popular  approval 
of  the  French  landing  in  Suez  stemmed 
from  the  knowledge  that  the  actions  had 
been  taken  against  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Paradoxically,  after  the  French  Oov- 
emments  have  deliberately  raised  the 
bloody  banner  and  stirred  up  interna- 
tional tensions,  they  have  repeatedly 
looked  to  the  United  States  to  rescue 
Prance  from  the  consequences  of  her  ac- 
tions. What  would  the  French  troops 
have  done  if  they  had  been  permitted  to 
occupy  the  area  of  Suez  in  1956?  What 
if  the  United  States  had  not  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  a  substantial  amount  for  the 
increased  protective  trade  barriers  that 
insulated  France  from  competition  from 
the  outside  so  that  her  economy  could 
prosper? 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  United  States 
should  not  have  taken  these  actions 
toward  France.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
P^nce.  in  the  past,  has  depended  on  the 
United  SUtes  both  for  a  large  part  of 
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her  well-being  and  to  rescue  her  from 
some  of  her  own  actions. 

I  am  afraid  that  France  's  present  pol- 
icy in  the  Middle  East  will  have  similar 
unfortunate  consequences  and  that  the 
United  States  will  then  be  asked  to  ball 
the  French  out.  Even  if  that  were  not  the 
case,  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
state  of  Israel  hangs  in  the  balance.  The 
French  are  sacrificing  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  Israel  in  order  to  gain  transi- 
tory mfluence  m  the  area.  And  I  might 
add  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

French  sale  of  Mirage  Jets  to  Libya 
and  the  proposed  sale  to  Iraq  threaten 
to  set  off  a  new  and  spiraling  phase  of 
the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  France 
has  assured  her  opponents  that  these 
arms  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  headed — 
what  France  terms  nonbelligerents.  Yet. 
the  dividing  line  between  t)elligerency 
and  nonljelligerency  L-.  often  ver>'  nar- 
row— If  not  nonexistent. 

Libya's  pronouncements  have  made 
her  one  of  the  most  outspoken.  anti- 
Israel  nations  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
large  shipment  of  French  arms  may  al- 
low her  to  cross  the  line  and  turn  bel- 
ligerent words  into  belligerent  actions.  If 
that  became  reality,  one  more  armed 
Arab  nation  would  Join  the  conflict 
against  Israel. 

Evidence  has  shown  that  French  Mi- 
rages are  in  fact  finding  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  armed 
attack  in  that  urea.  It  was  reported 
yesterday  that  the  Mirage  Jets  have 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians.  Even  French  imagination 
cannot  manufacture  a  story  that  would 
place  Egypt  on  the  side  of  the  nonbel- 
ligerents. 

France,  then,  is  trading  responsible 
action  in  international  affairs  for  transi- 
tory influence  What  France  does  not 
seem  to  realize  is  that  she  will  be  mak- 
ing a  bad  bargain  in  the  long  run;  these 
nations  are  not  going  to  trade  their 
right  to  independent  tuition  for  French 
bombers. 

Why  then  have  I  asked  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  refrain  from  attending 
a  joint  session  of  this  Congress  at  which 
Mr.  Pompidou  was  asked  to  speak?  I 
believe  that  the  French  sale  of  arms  to 
the  Arabs  threatens  to  turn  any  hopes 
for  peace  in  that  area  into  a  still  blood- 
ier confrontation. 

President  Pompidou  will  be  visiting 
our  country  in  2  weeks  and  he  has  been 
told  that  there  will  be  only  a  minor 
protest  by  a  few  Congressmen.  This  is 
not  the  case.  While  we  well  understand 
the  desire  and  the  need  of  our  President 
to  extend  a  courtesy  toward  a  visiting 
dignitary,  I  believe  It  is  up  to  this  Con- 
gress to  place  American  opinion  toward 
France's  action  In  a  more  accurate  light. 
Let  this  Congress  strengthen  Mr.  Nixon's 
hand  so  that  he  might  set  forth  an  un- 
ambiguous policy  toward  French  initia- 
tives in  the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Pompidou 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  American 
public's  opposition  to  French  actions, 
and  this  Congress,  as  the  necessary  rep- 
resentative body,  must  act  as  its  due 
spokesman.  By  refraining  from  attend- 
ing this  Joint  session  that  Mr.  Pompidou 
will  be  attending  we  will  be  expressing 
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our  unqualified  opposition  to  France's 
irresponsibility  generally  and  more  par- 
ticularly lately  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
is  the  one  way  that  Mr.  Pompidou  will 
come  to  know  America's  views.  Other- 
wise by  attending  the  session  and  afford- 
ing Mr.  Pompidou  this  great  accolade, 
we  will  t>e  condoning  his  actions  when 
we  actually  oppose  them. 

The  bloody  banner  has  been  waving 
over  the  Middle  East  too  long.  Too  many 
thousands  have  shed  blood  and  given 
their  lives.  Yet  the  avowed  Arab  claim 
remains  the  destruction  of  our  one  great 
democratic  nation  in  the  Middle  East — 
Israel.  France's  actions  have  provided  a 
gathering  place  for  the  forces  of  injus- 
tice and  tyranny.  Let  us  voice  our  op- 
position to  such  irresponsibility  and  let 
us  try  to  bring  peace  into  that  area. 

In  effect.  Congress  would  be  bestowing 
one  of  the  highest  honors  we  can  on  a 
visiting  dignitary,  the  first  since  1967, 
since  we  gave  the  same  honor  to  the 
President  of  Mexico.  Yet  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  went  to  France  last  year  he 
was  not  invited  to  address  the  French 
Parliament.  He  was  not  invited  to  be 
given  this  great  honor  of  addressing  the 
Joint  session  of  the  Parliament  of 
France. 

I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  which  he  said  that  Prance 
is  one  of  our  great  trusted  and  long- 
time allies.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  I 
have  made  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
Urilted  Nations  in  the  years  1960  to  1969. 
Let  me  give  you  some  facts  of  the  United 
Nations  votes  from  the  period  1960  to 
1963.  France  voted  less  times  with  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  than 
any  other  country  in  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  with  the  exception  of  Portugal. 

Let  me  give  you  some  more  startling 
facts.  On  those  items  affecting  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  France 
voted  less  times  with  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations  than  any  other 
country  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  includ- 
ing Portugal.  Between  1964  and  1969, 
the  evidence  is  even  more  startling  and 
even  more  revealing.  I  wiU  make  this 
information  available  next  week. 

I  only  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that  we 
should  not  accord  this  great  honor.  Our 
President  must  receive  the  President  of 
Prance.  This  does  not  mean  that  this 
Congress  must  give  him  that  honor  that 
in  turn  he  did  not  bestow  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  visited 
them.  I  shall  not  t>e  here.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  attend  the  session  at 
which  this  man  will  be  honored. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Americans, 
secure  in  their  own  Independence,  should 
take  a  few  moments  to  ponder  the  plight 
of  the  little  country  of  Lithuania,  whose 
52d  anniversary  it  is  today.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  editorial  that  was 
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published  In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LtTHTTANIANS   CONTINITE   THE   STBUCCLE 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Lithuanians  both  at  home  and  abroad  have 
resisted  Soviet  rule  of  their  nation.  Perhaps 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  hUtory  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  may  wonder  why.  after  all 
these  years,  they  refuse  to  quit.  A  look  Into 
the  hUtory  of  Lithuania  will  explain  why. 

ThU  Isn't  the  first  time  that  the  Baltic 
nation  has  had  to  suffer  under  foreign  domi- 
nation. It  is  by  far  not  the  longest  period 
that  Lithuanians  have  had  to  endure  alien 
oppression.  And  It  Is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  Russians  were  the  antagonists.  Russia 
once  controlled  Lithuania  for  120  years,  but 
the  Lithuanians  never  lost  their  desire  and 
determination  for  Independence. 

After  more  than  a  century  under  Russian 
rule,  the  Lithuanians  gained  their  freedom 
on  February  16.  1918.  The  next  22  years  were 
golden  years  in  the  history  of  Lithuania, 
surpassed  perhaps  only  by  the  38  years  when 
Vytautas  the  Oreat  ruled  Lithuania  500  years 
earlier  and  the  nation's  borders  extended 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  all  the  way  to  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  golden  years  of  this  century  ended 
abruptly  for  Lithuanians  in  1940  when  Hit- 
ler and  St&lln  divided  up  the  Baltic  states, 
and  the  Russians  once  again  took  over  Lith- 
uania. Nazi  armies  chased  the  Reds  out.  Then 
later  the  Soviets  chased  the  Nazis  out.  Lith- 
uanians fought  the  Russians  for  the  nest 
eight  years,  and  It  has  been  estimated  that 
30,000  of  Lithuanian  resistance  group  lost 
their  lives  In  the  struggle. 

But  the  struggle  Is  not  over  yet.  A  nation 
that  would  not  be  subdued  In  120  years  will 
not  die  In  a  quarter  of  a  century.  People  with 
a  language  and  a  heritage  that  is  over  700 
years  old.  and  who  have  great  pride  In  that 
language  and  heritage,  will  not  let  It  be 
cnished  by  the  Communist  oppressor  so 
easily.  Lithuanians  will  survive  the  Soviets 
Just  as  they  survived  the  Czars.  This  deter- 
mination win  be  evident  throughout  this 
nation  as  Lithuanian-Americans  gather  to 
mark  their  Independence  Day  on  Febru- 
ary 16  and  as  they  work  and  hope  for  a  new 
day  of  independence. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WEST  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.   MOLLOHAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 

concern  over  ecology  and  its  relation  to 
the  pollution  of  our  air.  water,  and  land 
is  predicted  by  many  to  be  the  issue  of 
the  1970's. 

But  we  realize  that  it  must  bec<Hne 
more  than  merely  an  Issue.  It  must  pro- 
duce action — positive  action — and  soon. 
It  must  not  be  lost  onoe  elections  are 
over. 

Lest  one  attempts  to  place  all  the 
blame  for  past  mistakes  on  government 
or  Industry.  I  refer  you  to  the  following 
editorial  from  Mary  Ann  Barrows'  the 
Calhoun  Chronicle. 

As  Mrs.  Barrows  correctly  explains  it: 

Tou're  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  it  (ecol- 
ogy), and  you're  going  to  have  to  do  your 
share  to  stop  poUutlon  of  that  environment. 

She  concludes  her  editorial  with  some 
sound  advloe: 
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Too  little,  and  too  late,  may  become  a 
danger  of  a  plnch-penny  administration,  re- 
lying heavily  on  tax  or  other  Incentives  to 
private  business  to  do  what  Is  everybody's 
business.  This  calls  for  some  bold  new  steps 
to  be  taken  before  It's  too  late. 

Pollution  Is  not  merely  a  problem  of 
the  great  urban  areas.  It  has  reached 
into  the  green  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, up  the  Little  Kanawha  River  to 
Orantsvllle  where  Mrs.  Barrows  lives. 

I  now  refer  you  to  Mrs.  Barrows'  edi- 
torial. I  heartily  urge  you  to  read  this 
most  provocative  article: 

Water  PoLLtmoN 

The  decade  of  the  70 's  Is  supposed  to  be 
years  devoted  to  Improving  ovir  environment, 
before  it's  too  late,  before  we  are  ruined  by 
pollution  of  our  water,  air  and  soil.  President 
Nixon  has  set  the  tone.  Attention  of  young 
people  Is  expected  to  turn  from  civil  rights  to 
ecology,  and  we  are  prepared  to  see  a  cam- 
paign against  those  who  foul  the  air  and 
contaminate  the  soil  and  water.  Who  In  his 
right  mind  can  oppose  such  a  worthy  cause? 

Civil  rights  may  not  have  had  much  rele- 
vancy In  Calhoun  county  but  water  pollu- 
tion Is  going  to  be  right  at  home.  The  Little 
Kanawha  river  and  Its  tributaries  are  pol- 
luted. There's  no  doubt  about  It.  One  good 
sniff  Is  enough  to  confirm  that  fact.  We  hope 
the  Town  of  Orantsvllle  can  get  along  with 
their  sewage  system  this  summer,  so  that  at 
least  one  section  can  stop  polluting  the  river. 

But  It  Isn't  Just  the  Town  of  Orantsvllle 
that  Is  doing  all  this  pollution.  There  are 
lots  of  homes  where  raw  sewage  goes  directly 
Into  a  nearby  stream.  Even  garbage  Is 
dumped  into  streams  and  no  thought  given 
to  what  this  Is  doing  to  the  river.  One  thing 
very  noticeable  in  the  latest  bit  of  high  wa- 
ter here:  lots  of  floating  debris  in  the  river, 
not  a  pretty  sight,  and  not  very  healthy 
either. 

Eventually,  we  see  tighter  regulations  on 
pollution  Involving  almost  everyone  In  a 
campaign  to  clean  up  our  environment.  The 
world's  population  Is  growing  much  too  fast 
to  Ignore  the  problem  any  longer.  Get  \ised  to 
that  word  "ecology."  The  dictionary  says  It  Is 
"the  science  which  treats  of  the  relations 
between  organisms  and  their  environment." 
The  "organism"  In  this  sense  is  most  usually 
man;  In  other  words,  the  study  of  man  and 
his  environment.  Tou're  going  to  hear  a  lot 
about  It,  and  you're  going  to  have  to  do  your 
share  to  stop  pollution  of  that  environment. 

"Too  little,  and  too  late,"  may  l>ecome  a 
danger  of  a  plnch-penny  administration,  re- 
lying heavily  on  tax  or  other  Incentives  to 
private  business  to  do  what  Is  everybody's 
business.  This  calls  for  some  bold  new  steps 
to  be  taken  before  It's  too  late. 


FEBRUARY  16— LFIJIUANIAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin 
mark  the  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modern  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania, which  took  place  February  16. 
1918.  Unfortimately.  the  occasion  is  a 
sad  one  for  those  who  cherished  Lithu- 
ania's independence,  for  that  land  is  to- 
day occupied  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  country  and  its  brave  people  had 
only  22  years  of  freedom  before  their 
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land  was  dominated  by  a  foreign  power, 
and  all  cultural  and  political  progress 
was  halted. 

Today,  friends  of  Lithuania  are  hop- 
ing that  the  plight  of  that  country  will 
be  brought  before  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  such 
action.  I  supiwrt  this  resolution,  which 
also  asks  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  freedom 
of  Latvia  and  Elstonia  in  addition  to 
Lithuania,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  l>e  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  B^iltlc  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people : 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June 
21,  1965. 
Attest : 

Rau>h  R.  Roberts. 

Clerk. 


THE  LADY  OP  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  SliOTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Carroll  W.  Parcher,  a  longtime, 
close,  personal  friend  of  mine,  wrote  an 
article  entitled  "The  Lady  of  the  House" 
which  sets  forth  his  opinion  regarding 
his  wonderful  and  beloved  wife,  Prances, 
who  recently  passed  away.  I  would  like 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members. 

The  article  follows: 
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I  Prom  the  Oiendale  News-Pre»s.  Feb.  6. 
19701 

•TH«     LABT     of     THt     Hot'aE"     LEAVM     HAFFT 
MKMOBtCS 

(By  Carroll  W  Parchen 
The  Star  that  swung  low  In  the  early  hours 
lust  before  the  Wednesday  morning  dawn  to 
lUt  The  Lidy  of  the  House  from  a  life  which 
pain  finally  had  made  intolerable,  took  on  lis 
beams  a  lovely  <»nd  a  remarkable  *oman 

Those  are  .vords  used  too  often  'o  describe 
those  to  whom  they  apply  only  In  the  barest 
outline  But  for  Frances  they  had  meaning 
far  bevond  the  ordinary. 

Thomas  Brown  fald:  "Life  Is  a  pure  flame, 
and  we  live  by  an  Invisible  sun  wirhln  us." 
But  for  Prances  the  sun  within  did  not 
remain  invisible.  It  shone  through.  And 
thc«e  with  whom  she  came  in  conuct.  in 
whatever  frame  of  life,  were  warmed  and 
comforted  by  Its  radiance 

Anna  Mae.  the  colored  lady  who  had  been 
■looking  after"  the  family  for  a  good  many 
years  put  It  this  way  Id  work  for  Mrs 
Parcher  IfTen  she  couldnt  pay  me  a  cent. 
It  would  »>e  wuth  It  Just  to  be  around  her  " 
And  Dick  Nixon,  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent, told  me  one  f.me:  "Yoor  wife  always 
makes  me  feel  better  She  has  something 
good  to  say  about  everyone." 

Perhaps  that  was  the  reason,  or  one  of  the 
reasons,  why  the  Invisible  sun  glowed  so 
brightly  Prances  had  that  Innate  goodness 
about  her  which  let  her  see  whatever  good 
there  was  to  be  seen  In  her  fellows  I  a  good 
which  I  somertmea  could  not  discern)  and  to 
filter  out  the  bad 

When  even  she  couldn't  find  something 
good  to  say  about  a  person,  she  said  nothing. 
And  when  I.  not  so  charitable,  or  perhaps 
Just  more  obtuse,  pointed  out  what  I  thought 
were  fairly  obvious  faults  in  someone  of  our 
mutual  acquaintance  she  almost  alway* 
countered  bv  pointing  out  a  fairly  admirable 
quality  which  I  hadnt  noticed. 

I  suopoae  no  one  goes  through  life  with- 
out making  some  enemies — even  Inadvert- 
enUy.  But  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  waa 
her  enemy  Or  who  even  dlsUked  her.  Ex- 
cept perhaps,  thoee  to  whom  she  waa  pretty 
sharp  when  they  criadzed  something  I  had 
written,  or  said  publicly,  or  some  sUnd  the 
paper  had  taken. 

Not  that  she  always  agreed.  Her  opinions 
were  as  strong  as  her  character.  But  she 
thou^t  that  "for  better  or  for  worse" 
meant  standing  up  for  your  husband  In  pub- 
lic _  ^ 

Sometimes  she  would  say:  "I  wish  you 
didn't  have  to  be  so  vehement  about  freedom 
of  speech.  Some  of  my  friends  think  you  like 
dirty  oooks.'-  But  I  doubt  If  any  of  those 
friends  got  anything  but  an  argument  when 
they  voiced  that  opinion  to  her 

Her  greatest  Joy  always  was  In  her  fam- 
ily—In  the  three  chUdren  she  guided,  more 
by  example  than  by  duresa.  toward  assum- 
ing their  adult  responslblllUes  with  courage 
and  determination.  And  In  the  grandchil- 
dren to  whom  she  gave  the  ;ame  love  and 
devotion  their  parents  had  enjoyed. 

By  the  greatest  possible  good  fortune  all 
three  children  were  able  to  be  with  her  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  her  illness— a  circum- 
stance for  which  I  shall  forever  be  grateful. 
Her  greatest  pleasure  was  In  her  friends— 
not  great  armlea  of  them  (she  liked  better 
the  smaU  dinner  party  or  the  Intimate 
luncheon  than  the  overpowering  cocktaU 
party)  but  the  com  part!  vely  small  drole  who 
shared  her  Interest  In  music  and  Ijooks  and 
baUet  and  fiowers  and  the  theatre  To  thoae 
she  was  devoted,  and  she  received  their  de- 
votion in  full  return. 

To  Prances  her  home  was  her  comfort  and 
ber  satisfaction.  We  had  only  three  during 
the  45  years  of  marriage,  but  she  made  each 
one  dlsttnotlvely  her  own,  unmistakably  a 
place  In  which  living  was  to  be  enjoyed. 

If  I  piled  books  and  magmslnas  high  on 
the  tables  around  my  chair  abe  fretted  a 
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little,  rm  sure,  but  seldom  complained  until 
the  floor  tlueatened  to  cave  In  under  the 
extr.\  weight. 

She  disclaimed  being  a  "good  housekeeper, 
of  which   there  are   perhaps   too  many,  but 
-,  without  doubt  was  a  good  home  maker,  of 
'  whom  there  are  far  too  few. 

The  house  high  on  the  Verdugos  with  the 
sweeping  view  and  the  aroma  of  faintly  aro- 
matic wx)d<  to  which  we  came  a  dozen 
years  ago.  xsa:  her  favorite.  But  It  was  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  vacation  cabin  In  the 
high  mountains  by  the  big  blue  lake,  where 
she  reveled  In  the  beauty  and  the  clean, 
fresh  air.  and  the  solitude 

Uke  most  people  with  Inner  strengths 
Prances  enjoyed  bring  alcne  When  she  came 
home  after  the  first  three-month  stay  in 
the  hospital  I  suggested  a  "live  In  "  house- 
keeper. "But  with  somebody  In  the  house  all 
the  time,  when  would  I  ever  be  alone?"  , 
I  thought  of  these  things,  and  many  more, 
as  I  sat  at  her  bedside  during  the  long 
night,  after  consciousness  as  we  know  It  had 
gone  but  before  "God's  finger  touched  her. 
and  she  slept." 

Nearly  a  half  century  of  going  to  school  to- 
gether, starting  a  little  newspaper  together. 
raising  a  family  together  and  traveling  to  far 
places  together  provides  a  broad  field  for 
remembrance. 

And  after  the  last  tortured  breath  waa 
drawn  and  the  tight  features  relaxed  in  that 
peace  which  comes  only  after  the  gentle 
touch  of  deaths  bro«ul  wings  I  thought  of  the 
Joy  there  would  be  that  night  In  whatever 
Heaven  there  U   Because  Prances  was  there. 
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Congress  passed  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment.  I  take  special  pride  in  the 
fact  that  on  June  24.  1919— less  than  a 
month  after  congressional  approval— the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  became 
the  seventh  State  to  ratify  what  was  to 
b.  come  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
i^titution.  The  36th.  and  last  needed,  rat- 
ification came  on  August  20.  1920.  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  American  women  to 
vote. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  19th  amendment. 
How  fitting  it  would  be  for  this  year  to 
a'sn  mark  the  passage  of  the  equal 
r  phts  amendment.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  sponsor  of  this  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  provides  a  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  equal  rights 
under  the  law  for  men  and  women.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  61.  would  be  but  a  small 
payment  from  a  Nation  whose  women 
citizens  have  done  so  much  to  contribute 
to  its  greatness. 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY— A  PIONEER 
AMONG  WOMEN 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  HELP  BOOST 
SUPPLY  OP  FAMILY  DOCTORS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  16.  1970 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Sunday. 
Pebruarj-  15.  marked  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
founder  of  the  women's  suffrage  move- 
ment. Miss  Anthonys  statue  stands  in 
this  Capitol  as  a  monument  to  her  work 
for  the  equality  of  riRhts  for  women. 

Believing  that  the  I4th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  guarantetd  women  the 
right  to  vote.  Susan  B.  Anthcny  cast  her 
ballot  for  President  on  November  5.  1872. 
in  Rochester.  NY.  Seven  months  later 
she  was  convicted  in  a  US.  court  of 
voting  Illegally. 

Despite   this   setback.   Miss   Anthony 
continued    her    efforts    to    enfranchise 
women.  She  drafted  and.  in  1878.  suc- 
ceeded   in    achieving    the    introduction 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  of  a  constitutional 
amendment    guaranteeing    women    the 
right   to  vote.   Through  her   80th   year 
she  continued  to  travel  across  the  United 
States  lecturing  and  organizing  support 
for  this  amendment.  At  the  age  of  83. 
she  went  to  Berlin  to  help  organize  the 
International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance. 
Although  she  did  not  atUin  her  goal 
during    her    lifetime.    Miss    Anthony's 
courage  and  determination  lived  on  In 
the  sufTragista  who  carried  on  her  work 
after  her  death  In  1906.  These  women- 
founders    of    the    National     Woman's 
Party— waged  the  battle  that  Susan  B. 
Anthony  had  begun. 

In   1919  their  campaign  reached  Its 
mark  as  the  Republican-controlled  66th 
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purpose  of  making  grants  to  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  to  establish  depfurt- 
ments  and  programs  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily practice  and  to  encourage  the  train- 
ing of  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel in  the  field  of  family  medicine. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NKW    ToaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing   legislation    today    aimed    at 
he'plne   med.cal   schools   and   hospitals    ^ 
educate   larger  numbers  of  doctors  to    ^ 
practice  family  medicine.  x 

Forty  years  ago.  three-fourths  of  all 
practicing  physicians  were  general  prac- 
titioners. 

Today  only  one  in  five — 20  percent — of 
practicing  physicians  are  general  prac- 
titioners. The  rest  are  specialists  in  sur- 
ger>'.  pathology,  radiology,  internal  med- 
icine, psychiatry,  pediatrics,  and  so 
forth. 

In  today's  sophisticated  and  rapidly 
growing  field  of  medicine,  it  is  quite  true 
that  we  need  specialists.  But  the  need  Is 
no  less  for  family  doctors — physicians 
who  can  provide  general  medical  care  for 
the  entire  family,  from  childhood  to  old 
age. 

It  is  true  that  some  medical  schools 
are  finally  beginning  to  recognize  the 
need  for  training  family  doctors.  But  the 
supply  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as 
compared  with  the  need. 

The  family  doctor  needs  to  be  trained 
in  particular  In  preventive  medicine,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  family  makeup  and 
surroundings. 

A  second  function  Is  to  advise  families 
whom  to  consult  when  it  is  apparent  the 
illness  requires  the  counsel  of  a  special- 
ist— the  average  family  does  not  under- 
stand the  medical  specialist  and  needs 
the  advice  of  a  close  family  friend,  the 
family  doctor,  to  counsel  him. 

The  bin  I  Introduced  today  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  |50  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  1. 
another  $75  million  for  the  following  fis- 
cal year,  and  then  $100  million  for  each 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
These  appropriations  would  be  for  the 


A    CRISIS    IN    AMERICAN    HIGHER 
EDUCA-nON 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or  PBNMSTLVANX* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Monday,  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  February  7,  1970, 
the  All  Pennsylvania  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Washington,  D.C..  at  a  cita- 
tion limcheon  held  In  the  Marriott  Twin 
Bridges  Motel,  honored  Dr.  Eric  A. 
Walker,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  by  awarding  him  their 
1970  citation  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contrbutlon  to  the  advance- 
ment and  extension  of  the  American 
Ideals  of  education. 

Subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  1970 
citation.  Dr.  Walker,  who  will  retire  in 
June  1970,  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  "A  Crisis  in 
American   Higher   Education": 

A  Crisis  ts  Ajusican  Hioim  Bducatiok 

If  you  asked  people  today  If  there  is  a 
crisis  In  American  higher  education,  I'm  sure 
you  would  find  that  most  pe<9le  wotild  say, 
"Yes." 

And  If  you  asked  them  what  they  con- 
sidered the  crisis  to  be.  I  believe  most  people 
would  tell  you  that  the  crlsla  Involves  stu- 
dent demonstrations,  student  demands  and 
general  unrest. 

These  are  big  problems  to  be  sure,  and  on 
some  campuses  they  have  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. But  there  Is  an  even  bigger  crisis 
looming  on  the  horizon  for  every  college — 
big  or  small.  The  new  crisis  la  one  that  has 
been  creeping  up  for  a  long  time  without  a 
lot  of  fanfare,  without  coverage  from  the 
news  media,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  general  public. 

The  major  crisis  coining  tbat  will  affect 
virtually  every  school  In  America  is  the 
crisis  in  financing  higher  education. 

Colleges  today  are  really  faced  with  two 
types  of  troubles — the  stutace  crisis  and  the 
hidden  crisis. 

First,  let  me  talk  about  some  of  the  sur- 
face problems  colleges  have  today,  and  then 
III  talk  about  the  financial  crtsU. 

Centuries  ago.  the  main  purpose  of  univer- 
sities was  to  teach.  In  fact,  universities  then 
had  no  buildings,  no  librarieB  and  no  set 
classrooms.  Universities  then  consisted  only 
of  students  and  teachers. 

Gradually,  universities  acquired  land  and 
buildings  and  then  research  was  Introduced 
as  a  function  of  the  university.  But  during 
World  War  n  the  colleges  were  called  upon 
not  only  to  do  research,  but  to  serve  as  so- 
cial Instruments  for  accomplishing  all  sorts 
of  new  things — the  developmant  of  weap- 
ons, the  training  of  workmen  for  defense 
Jobs,  the  Indoctrination  of  military  person- 
nel and  ao  on. 

We've  never  quite  gotten  over  this  and 
now  we  find  that  many  colleges  are  trying 
to  serve  as  instruments  for  social  reform,  and 
on  this  score,  I  for  one  haw  very  grave 
doubts. 

The  basic  functions  of  a  university  are  the 

dissemination  of  truth  and  knowledge  and 

the  search  for  new  truth  and  knowledge— in 

other  words,  teaching  and  research.  This  la 
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then  transmitted  to  students   and  to  the 
general    public. 

Generally,  however,  the  implementation  of 
knowledge  Is  the  function  of  other  struc- 
tures of  our  society — such  as  the  political 
structure,  the  Indtistrtal  structtire,  the  bus- 
iness structure,  the  community  structure. 

There  are  too  many  people  today  who  want 
the  university  to  devote  its  entire  time  and 
resources  to  following  one  path  or  another — 
to  ending  poverty,  fighting  racism,  stopping 
crime  in  the  streets,  ending  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Everyone  seems  to  want  the  university 
to  do  everything — and  all  at  once. 

But  the  question  is,  should  universities 
stand  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  politician 
or  special  Interest  group?  Should  the  uni- 
versities become  action  outfits?  Should  they 
become  forums  for  various  political  move- 
ments? It  seems  to  me  that  for  universities 
to  go  out  and  attempt  to  change  the  world  Is 
to  make  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  serve  as 
repositories  of  knowledge  and  as  unbiased 
critics  of  the  passing  scene.  An  actor  is  not 
In  a  position  to  critically  analyze  the  play 
in  which  he  la  engaged.  And  no  man  should 
t>e  able  to  serve  in  the  dual  capacity  as 
Judge  and  Jury. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  many  colleges  and 
universities  are  now  devoting  so  much  time 
to  trying  to  change  the  world  that  they  have 
forgotten  not  only  their  research  functions, 
but  their  teaching  functions  also.  And  as 
they  fall  in  their  primary  function,  it  is  In- 
evitable that  eventually  a  reaaseasment  will 
come  and  people  will  ask  why  do  they  exist 
ataU. 

Now  most  of  the  problems  that  you  have 
been  reading  about  on  college  campuses  over 
the  past  few  years,  have  been  student-versus- 
admlnlstration  problems.  I  think  this  is 
changing.  I  think  the  emphasis  now  will  be 
student-versus-faculty.  Students  are  gradu- 
ally coming  to  realize  that  If  their  courses 
lack  relevancy.  It  Is  many  times  because  of 
the  faculty  member  teaching  it. 

All  of  these  are  surface  problems  and.  I 
believe,  are  second  to  the  major  problem  of 
financing  In  higher  education.  As  I  watch 
the  financial  progress  of  American  education, 
I  become  more  apprehensive  that  the  whole 
system  Is  heading  for  a  terrible  fall.  We  are 
In  danger  of  pricing  ourselves  out  of  business 
If  the  cost  of  higher  education  continues  to 
Increase. 

Public  spending  on  each  college  student  Is 
expected  to  climb  almost  19  per  cent  to  JLeos 
In  the  next  few  years.  At  private  Institutions 
the  projection  Is  higher.  The  question  is,  who 
Is  going  to  pay  for  this?  Already  local  tax- 
ing bodies  are  beginning  to  say  that  they 
have  reached  their  limit  In  taxing  property 
and  wages.  The  states  find  themselves  caught 
in  an  almost  tinstoppable  treadmill  of  higher 
costs  with  few.  If  any,  new  tax  sources.  And 
although  the  Federal  Government  Is  con- 
sidered by  many  people  to  be  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  money,  it  cannot  and  vrtll  not 
prove  to  be  so. 

Tied  in  with  this  problem  of  financing  Is 
a  general  unwillingness  among  many  sectors 
of  our  population  to  support  higher  educa- 
tion as  it  has  been  supported  Ln  the  past.  I 
believe  that  there  is  gradually  accruing 
among  the  taxpayers  the  feeling  that  per- 
haps we  are  paying  too  much  for  higher  edu- 
cation. This  rising  wave  of  disaffection  for 
our  nation's  colleges,  results  in  part.  I  believe, 
from  the  poor  image  that  has  been  created 
by  a  majority  of  students. 

Indeed  a  Gallup  survey  last  fall  showed 
that  the  major  worry  of  America's  adults 
as  far  as  their  schools  are  concerned  is  dis- 
cipline, or  rather  the  lack  of  it. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  this  is  that  we  have 
Impressed  on  our  youth  that  college  Is  the 
thing  to  do.  We  have  Implied  that  If  you 
don't  go  to  college  there  are  no  other  avenues 
open.  And  so  we  have  many  students  today 
who  are  really  not  Interested  in  college  as 
such.  They  are  more  Interested  In  getting  a 
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degree  than  they  are  In  getting  an  educa- 
tion. 

And  If  taxpayers  feel  that  perhaps  they  are 
paying  too  much  for  higher  education,  they 
may  have  a  point.  University  facilities  every- 
where have  not  been  as  productive  as  they 
should  be  and  one  cannot  expect  to  ao  on 
Increasing  salaries  whUe  productlvllf  de- 
creases. We  are  stlU  teaching  at  the  ratio  of 
about  15  students  for  each  faculty  member 
and  using  many  methods  that  have  long  since 
been  outmoded. 

Indeed,  in  its  report  last  year,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  composed 
of  200  leading  businessmen  and  educators, 
said  that  the  money  expended  on  education 
produced  less  in  the  way  of  Improvements  in 
the  scope  and  quality  of  services  than  waa 
true  of  other  services  generally. 

Behind  this  Inefficiency.  I  believe,  Is  the 
fact  that  we  are  still  using  many  methods 
that  have  long  since  been  outmoded.  We 
continue  to  do  this  because  we  have  failed 
to  question  the  fundamental  validity  of 
many  of  our  basic  concepts  of  teaching. 

For  example,  in  spite  of  our  growing  i«c- 
ognltion  of  individual  differences  among  hu- 
man beings,  not  only  In  talent.  abUity  and 
Interest,  but  in  rate  of  learning,  we  continue 
to  force  our  students  into  a  pattern  designed 
for  a  mythical  average  student. 

We  take  four  nine-month  years  to  accom- 
plish our  purpose.  Is  there  anything  aacro- 
sanct  in  this?  How  can  we  really  Justify  it? 
In  England  they  use  three  years,  and  ahorter 
years  at  that.  Other  coiuitrles  use  five  years. 
But  students  learn  at  different  rates  and  they 
come  to  college  In  different  stages  of  ad- 
vancement. Isn't  It  time  we  ask  ourselves 
very  seriously  whether  we  are  right  In  trying 
to  tie  everybody  to  a  standard  four-year 
curriculum? 

Another  albatross  we  have  around  our 
necks  is  the  credit  system.  We  seem  to  think- 
that  a  student  should  pass  124  credits  of 
work  In  one  curriculum — say  Liberal  Arts — 
and  164  credits  In  engineering  to  get  a  de- 
gree. The  trouble  Is  that  the  digits  we  are 
trying  to  use  for  measurement  of  credits  are 
not  the  same  size — and  even  if  they  were, 
we  don't  seem  to  try  to  equate  them  anyway. 
But  we  think  that  every  course  has  to  be 
measured  In  numbers  of  credit  hours  or 
courses,  or  half-courses  or  units,  or  quarter 
hours.  And  we  slave  to  change  our  courses, 
stretch  out  the  material,  contract  it.  add 
irrelevant  material,  or  leave  out  important 
material  in  order  to  fit  a  calendar  which  de- 
mands a  three-credit,  four-credit,  at  two- 
credit  coiirse. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  too  often  such  a 
system  restrains  us  from  doing  what  we 
really  ought  to  do. 

Then  somehow  or  other  we  feel  that  every 
course  ought  to  consist  of  fifty  minute  lec- 
tures. Some  brave  souls  have  experimented 
with  thirty-minute  lectures  and  some  with 
seventy-five  minute  lectures.  But  no  one  has 
ever  demonstrated  that  a  lecture  of  some 
particular  length  is  necessary  or  the  beat,  or 
even  better  than  any  other  length  of  lecture. 
With   modem   teaching   aids   such   as   film 
strips,  television,  and  audiovisual  aids,  which 
can  be  used  or  not  used  as  a  teacher  sees  fit, 
should  be  force  ourselves  to  stick  to  lecturas 
of  one  particular  length? 
And  what  about  the  lecture  Itself? 
Too  often.  It  seems  to  me,  lectures  ai« 
pretty  wasteful   devices   by   which   symbols 
are   transferred   from   the  notebook  of  the 
lecturer    to   the    notebook    of   the   student 
without    leaving    much    impression    In    the 
heads  of  either  one.  Since  all  kinds  of  copy- 
ing machines  are  now  generally  available, 
I  see  no  reason  why  students  shouldn't  be 
given   copies   of   the   professor's   notes   and 
thus  avoid  the  distracting  and  useless  woi^ 
of  writing  by  longhand   a  set   of  symbols 
which   because   of  their   brevity  are,  often 
meaningless  anyway. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  alwayi  been 
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•usptclous  of  lectures,  especially  If  the  lec- 
turer hM  already  written  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  what  can  be  say  that  Is  not  already 
In  the  book.  And  If  It  Is  worth  saying,  why 
Is  It  not  m  the  book? 

The  answer  often  is  that  the  student  must 
be  offered  a  chance  to  ask  questions.  But 
If  the  question  Is  Important  It  should  hate 
been  answered  In  the  lecture,  and  If  It  U 
not  Important,  then  obviously  answering  It 
Is  a  waste  of  the  time  of  both  the  professor 
and  all  the  other  students  In  the  class.  Why 
should  an  entire  class  be  held  up  because  one 
student  Is  not  bright  enough,  or  attentive 
enough,  to  get  the  point?  We  excuse  this 
sort  of  thing  on  the  basU  that  It  maintains  a 
dialogue,  a  human  relationship,  and  we  In- 
sist that  human  relationships  are  essential 
in  the  learning  process.  We  seek  to  avoid 
regimentation.  Yet  what  can  regiment  stu- 
dents more  than  forcing  them  to  attend 
class  with  100  or  25  or  even  10  other  stu- 
dents. lUtenlng  to  lectures  In  exactly  the 
same  detail.  Taking  exams  In  unison,  and 
marching  on  to  the  final  day  when  each  will 
be  given  a  grade.  There  Is  no  freedom  for 
the  learning  process  here,  and  neither  free- 
dom nor  efficiency  can  be  attained  by  hav- 
ing the  professor  devote  time  enough  to  the 
individual  studenU  for  blm  to  keep  his 
place  in  rank  and  column,  and  march  on  at 
the  prescribed  pace. 

Another  problem  is  that  we  are  con- 
strained by  schedules.  Increasing  numbers 
of  students  and  professors  must  be  fitted 
into  a  schedule  which  will  provide  each  of 
them  with  a  classroom  at  the  proper  place 
and  the  proper  time.  Now  many  professors 
Uke  to  do  their  teaching  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  between  ten  and  twelve.  But 
many  students  like  to  do  their  learning  at 
odd  hours,  when  they  are  In  the  mood,  or 
when  they  are  thinking  about  the  particular 
topic  they  would  Uke  to  discuss.  Is  our  In- 
sistence that  the  student  fit  his  program 
Into  someone  else's  schedule  or  following  the 
convenience  of  a  professor  really  necessary 
or  even  desirable?  Moreover,  this  scheduling 
of  classes  and  pacing  the  rate  at  which  the 
material  is  presented  Is  designed  for  the 
average  or  somewhat  better-tban -average 
student.  But  studenU  do  not  progress  at 
the  same  rate.  And  the  pace  of  any  individ- 
ual student  varies  In  different  courses.  Tet 
the  schedule  Is  there  and  It  must  be  fol- 
lowed: There  can  be  no  deviation  from  It. 

The  classroom  problem  Is  an  onerous  one 
too.  Classrooms  must  be  provided  of  the 
right  slse  at  the  right  time,  and  In  the  right 
place;  and,  the  result  Is  that  very  few  col- 
leges and  universities  are  utllUlng  their 
classroom  space  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
the  time.  Tet  many  colleges  find  themselves 
space- limited  and  the  Investment  In  class- 
room space.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  largely 
stands  Idle.  Is  horrendous. 

And  we  can  look  at  the  economics  of  teach- 
ing.   Faculty    salaries    have    approximately 
doubled  over  the  past  decade    In   1958  the 
National     Education     Association     reported 
that  the  average  salary  for  full   professors 
was  Just  over  98.000.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  lBM-69  school  year,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  reported  that 
the   average   salary   for   full    professors   was 
f  •18.312    Tet  while  faculty  salaries  have  In- 
creased   tremendously,    productivity    that    Is 
cctnmensurate  with  what  Is  found  In  Indus- 
try, has  not  Increased  to  any  great  degree. 
And  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  that  the  big  crisis  looming  on  the 
borlson   for   every   college   Is   the   erlsla   in 
financing  higher  education. 

The  American  people  expect  much  from 
their  schools  and  from  the  Investment  they 
put  Into  them.  And  American  colleges — 
whether  they  want  to  or  not — will  be  forced 
to  find  ways  to  change  to  meet  the  student's 
and  the  taxpayer's  expectations. 
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I  think  It's  about  time  we  began  experi- 
menting on  new  methods  of  teaching  and 
learning. 
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UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  UNDER 
ATTACK 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  months  the  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have 
been  subjected  to  increasing  attack  in 
the  Nations  press  and  television.  Much 
of  the  news  carried  about  the  union  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  charges  which  have 
been  made  to  appear  as  fact,  even  though 
supporting  evidence  was  lacking. 

Last  week,  the  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  W.  A.  (Tony) 
Boyle,  spoke  out  against  such  biased  and 
subjective  reporting.  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  should  read 
Mr.  Boyle's  remarks  and  that  his  sUte- 
ment  should  be  given  the  widest  possible 
distribution.  It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
objectivity  to  return  to  the  Nations  news 
media,  and  Mr.  Boyles  remarks  under- 
score the  urgency  of  the  problem. 

The  remarks  follow : 

W.    A.     (TONT)     BOTLX'S    RKMAXKS 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to- 
day charged  that  It  has  been  the  victim  of 
a  JoumaUstlc  lynching  bee.  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  "totalitarian  liberal"  establishment. 

Speaking  for  the  union.  W.  A.  (Tony) 
Boyle  stated  that  the  media  in  general  has 
"deliberately"  substituted  "subjective  bias" 
for  obJecUve  reporting  and  investigation. 

"I  do  not  like  to  be  crlUcal  of  the  press 
since  this  nation  desperately  needs  an  un- 
biased and  obJecUve  media  But  the  press  has 
done  little  In  our  case  except  to  reiterate  In 
screaming  headlines  wild  charges  without 
foundation.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
build  a  lynch  atmosphere  against  our  union, 
to  utilize  that  atmosphere  for  a  full-fledged 
attack  upon  all  labor."  Boyle  said. 

The  UMW  president  added  that  while  the 
tragic  slaughter  of  Joseph  Tablonskl  and  his 
family  has  made  It  extremely  difficult  for  the 
union  to  speak  out.  the  UMW  can  no  longer 
remain  silent. 

"It  u  extremely  dlfllcult  for  us  to  raise 
questions  concerning  the  character  of  the 
dead,  but  the  interesU  of  the  UMW's  200.000 
active  and  retired  members  compel  us  to 
speak  out."  Boyle  said. 

"There  has  been  no  press  Investigation  of 
significance  regarding  the  background  of 
Joseph  Tablonskl  Tet.  Tablonskl  had  ques- 
tionable assoclaUons  and  political  connec- 
tions that  merit  JoumalUtlc  Investigation. 
We  simply  are  unable  to  understand  why 
the  press  headlines  unfounded  charges,  but 
refuses  to  undertake  investigative  reporting 
Into  the  Tablonskl  background. 

"The  press  has  sought,  at  least  by  Impli- 
cation, to  associate  me  and  our  international 
union  with  the  three  men  who  now  stand 
Indicted.  Neither  my  associate  officers  nor 
I  know  any  of  these  men.  nor  have  we  had 
any  association,  however  remote,  with  them. 
I  deny  categorically  that  the  UMW  has  ever 
knowingly  had  any  contact  with  these  indi- 
viduals. 

"The  attempt  to  elevate  Sllous  Huddleston. 
a  local  union  president  In  Tennessee,  to  the 
status  of  a  top  UMW  official  would  be  comical. 
If  the  Implications  were  not  so  grim.  There 
are  more  than  6,000  local  union  officers  In 


our  union,  all  elected  by  the  rank-and-file 
membership  We  have  checked  our  records 
on  Mr.  Huddleston  and  we  find  only  that  he 
was  an  organizer  tor  District  50.  which  Is  no 
longer  affiliated  with  our  union,  between 
1943  and  1946.  During  that  period,  I  was  a 
UMW  district  president  In  Montana."  Boyle 
pointed  out 

The  UMW  president  said  the  time  has 
come  to  put  the  record  straight,  so  that 
the  rantlngs  of  Tablonskls  lawyer  and  his 
sons,  however  understandable  as  an  emo- 
tional reacUon.  will  not  pass  as  fact. 

Charges  that  there  are  600  allegedly  bogus 
locals  in  the  UMWA  were  dismissed  by  the 
federal  district  court  In  Washington.  D.C. 
during  the  election  campaign. 

Charges  that  the  union  has  employed  a 
blacklist  to  deny  Jobs  to  top  Tablonskl  sup- 
porters are  -hogwash."  The  UMW  has  no 
hiring  halls  and  the  employers  do  the  hir- 
ing   The  law  makes  blacklists  Illegal. 

Charges  of  Intimidation  during  the  voting 
are  even  more  absurd.  On  the  eve  of  the 
election.  Tablonskl's  lawyer  claimed  that 
2  500  poll  watchers.  mosUy  outsiders  and 
including  members  of  the  American  Civil 
Ubertles  Union,  had  been  recruited  by  the 
Tablonskl  slate  The  ACLU  made  no  claims 
of  Irregularity  following  the  election.  The 
charges  filed  by  the  Tablonskl  lawyer  with 
the  Labor  Department  are  largely  trivialities 
and  technicalities,  although  the  press  has 
attempted  to  sensationalize  them  Into 
grounds  for  a  new  election.  The  election  In 
the  UMW  was  more  peaceful  than  most  ma- 
jor union  elections  and  was  entirely  demo- 
cratic: there  was  no  violence  despite  obvious 
attempu  by  the  Tablonskl  faction  to  Incite 

it-  .    .. 

"There  Is  an  obvious  attempt  to  Induce 
hysteria,  and  to  force  the  Labor  Department 
to  overturn  the  election  despite  a  2-1  ver- 
dict by  the  UMW  membership  In  favor  of 
the  incumbent  leadership.  The  UMW  wlU 
not  stand  idly  by  and  permit  this  to  tran- 
spire," Boyle  said. 


W  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  today 
hailed  the  passage  of  a  strengthened  black 
lung  compensaUon  bUl  In  West  Virginia. 

"This  bill  greatly  Improves  and  strength- 
ens the  present  compensation  statute  in  West 
Virginia.  It  contains  many  of  the  amend- 
menu  requested  by  our  organization  In  my 
letter  to  Governor  Arch  Moore  last  summer 
and  which  were  contained  In  the  leglslaUon 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session."  Boyle  said. 

Boyle  alluded  to  the  key  feature  of  the 
bill,  the  so-caUed  "presumption  clause"  when 
he  stated:  "The  new  presumption  clause  is 
a  significant  improvement  over  the  existing 
law.  It  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  coal 
operator  when  a  man  becomes  disabled  and 
when  such  disability  logically  can  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  out  of  his  occupation." 

The  UMW  president  hailed  the  victory  as 
one  for  the  UMWA  saying:  "This  Is  a  victory 
for  all  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  It  was 
achieved  because  of  the  unity  of  coal  miners 
in  West  Virginia  When  I  went  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  saw  firsthand  that  the  membership 
of  our  union  was  determined  to  stand  to- 
gether In  this  battle.  More  than  800  mem- 
bers of  the  UMWA  Committee  for  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  played  a  major  role  In  our 
legislative  efforU.  To  these  coal  miners  and 
to  their  UMWA  brothers  in  the  sUte  go  my 
heartfelt  congratulations." 

Boyle  contrasted  the  situation  now  with 
that  of  last  year.  He  said:  "A  year  ago  coal 
miners  struck  for  three  weeks  in  West  Vir- 
ginia In  an  effort  to  pass  a  black  lung  law. 
That  strike  cost  more  than  820  million  in 
lost  wages  and  almost  $4  million  In  payments 
to  the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund. 
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The  ranks  of  coal  miners  were  split  asunder 
during  that  struggle  and  the  legislation  that 
finally  passed  reflected  the  weakness  caused 
by  our  division.  This  year  out  union  went  to 
the  legislature  In  Charleston  as  a  united  and 
overwhelming  force.  This  year  the  coal  miners 
followed  the  union  leadership  and  worked  in 
close  harmony.  Our  membership  did  not  lose 
one  day's  work,  nor  did  our  Welfare  Fund 
lose  royalties.  Most  Importantly,  the  bill 
which  passed  both  houses  is  strong  and  we 
believe  an  effective  piece  of  legislation." 

Boyle  thanked  the  leaders  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  for  their  support  of  this 
legislation.  "Oiu-  legislative  efforts  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  support  we 
received  from  the  top  leadership  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  On  behalf  of  all 
miners  In  West  Virginia  I  want  to  thank 
these  legislators  and  express  to  them  the 
gratitude  of  coal  miners  throughout  the  state 
for  their  willingness  to  support  a  far- 
reaching  and  progressive  compensation  bill," 
said  Boyle. 

"We  also  must  express  our  appreciation  to 
Governor  Arch  Moore  for  his  support  of  the 
black  lung  legislation  and  his  efforts  to  help 
In  lu  passage."  Boyle  added  and  called  upon 
the  Governor  to  sign  the  bill  Into  law.  He 
said:  "We  hope  that  Governor  Moore  will 
Immediately  sign  this  leglslaUon  Into  law.  In 
doing  this  he  will  make  possible  a  fuller  pro- 
tection of  the  well-being  of  coal  miners  In 
West  Virginia,  protection  which  is  warranted 
by  the  contribution  that  coal  miners  have 
made  to  that  state  over  the  years." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAYS  BY  NEW 
JERSEY  YOUTHS 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  52  years  ago  today,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  Lithuania  became  a  free 
and  independent  country.  She  became  a 
member  of  the  international  community 
of  sovereign  nations  In  1921  when  Lithu- 
ania was  received  as  a  bona  fide  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  1922,  the 
United  States  granted  full  diplomatic 
recognition  to  this  nation,  whose  peoples 
have  resisted  foreign  subjugation  for  so 
long. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  was  Invaded  and 
she  lost  her  independence  on  June  15, 
1940.  Nonetheless,  the  United  States  has 
continued  to  recognize  the  right  of  these 
people  to  seek  a  free  and  independent 
existence  and  we  continue  to  maintain 
diplomatic  accreditation  with  the  last 
legitimately  constituted  representatives 
of  Lithuania.  , 

I  have  known  many  people  whose  roots 
are  in  Lithuania.  A  good  number  of  them 
were  bcm  there,  a  larger  number  had 
parents  or  grandparents  bom  there  and 
many  of  them  have  relatives  there  now. 
We  In  the  United  States  know  national 
pride,  independence,  liberty  and  Justice. 
However,  for  the  many  thousands  of  op- 
pressed people  in  Lithuania,  these  are 
only  cherished,  hoped  for,  but  uncon- 
summated  Ideals. 

I  salute  these  people  and  recommit 
myself  to  supporting  their  Just  aspira- 
tions for  recovery  of  their  liberty,  inde- 
pendence, and  self-determination. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NTW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Greater  Keansburg  Jaycees  of 
Keansburg,  N.J.,  sponsored  an  essay 
writing  contest,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  E.  Gary  Stover.  The  winners  of 
the  contest  were  Joseph  Westerfleld  of 
St.  Ann's  School  and  Jan  Flood  of  the 
Keansburg  Public  School. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  an  advocate  of  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
sponsored  House  Joint  Resolution  18  for 
the  past  two  Congresses.  The  subject  of 
the  winning  essays  was  "What  I  Think 
the  Minimum  Voting  Age  Should  Be." 

Becaue  I  was  so  impressed  with  the 
two  winning  essays  I  am  placing  them  in 
the  Congressional  Record  in  order  to 
give  my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view these  essays.  I  think  the  young 
t}eople  themselves  are  the  best  argument 
in  favor  of  lowering  the  voting  age  and 
I  think  a  review  of  the  two  winning  es- 
says will  show  why. 

The  essays  follow: 

What  I  Thikk  the  Minimttm  Voting  Ace 
Srouu>   Be 

(By  Jan  Flood.  Winner — Keansburg  Public 
School) 

I  think  that  the  mlnlmvmi  voting  age 
should  be  eighteen.  If  the  voting  age  was 
eighteen  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
of  America  might  have  a  better  government. 
I  say  this  because  maybe  If  eighteen  year 
olds  had  their  chance  to  vote,  maybe  better 
men  would  be  picked  for  the  different  gov- 
ernment Jobs.  Not  to  say  that  the  men  who 
are  In  arent  any  good,  but  some  could  be 
better. 

Some  people  think  that  eighteen  year  olds 
are  not  mature  enough  but,  these  people 
dont  care  If  an  eighteen  year  old  boy  is 
mature  or  not  to  send  him  to  Vietnam  to 
die.  I  guess  they  don"t  think  about  that. 
Was  It  these  eighteen  year  olds  that  got  us 
into  this  war?  No.  It  was  these  people  who 
think  eighteen  year  olds  shouldn't  have  the 
right  to  vote. 

Don't  people  realize  that  nine  out  of  ten 
eighteen  year  olds  are  mature  enough  to 
have  the  right  to  vote.  The  main  reason  these 
people  think  that  eighteen  year  olds  shouldn't 
vote  Is  because  of  hippies.  They  act  as  though 
all  eighteen  year  olds  are  hippies.  This  Is 
Just  not  true.  Anyway  Just  because  you  have 
long  hair,  wear  mod  clothes  and  use  such 
words  as  groovey.  rap,  and  out-a-slte  does  not 
mean  you're  a  hippie.  Besides  why  should 
hippies  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  at 
eighteen?  Because  they  wear  their  hair  long, 
wear  mod  clothes  and  say  groovey,  rap  and 
out-of-slte.  If  that  is  true  why.  are  they  still 
American  citizens.  No  one  ever  realized  that 
maybe  the  reason  there  are  so  many  hippies 
Is  becatise  they  are  rebelling  against  not 
being  able  to  vote  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

People  say  that  eighteen  year  olds  are  not 
mature  enough,  they  haven't  lived  long 
enough.  How  long  do  you  have  to  live  In  this 
country  to  realize  that  this  great  nation  of 
ours  Is  In  great  need  of  better  politicians. 
Maybe  if  the  people  who  are  ruining  this 
country  looked  around  and  saw  what  they 
are  doing,  they  would  give  In  to  the  country 
and  let  the  eighteen  year  olds  get  a  chance 
to  live.  Let  them  have  the  rights  that  every- 
one else  has.  I  know  that  If  the  eighteen 
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year  old  had  a  chance  to  vote,  then  he  would 
respect  the  United  States  In  a  tremendous 
way. 

Well  all  this  means  that  the  eighteen  year 
old  should  have  the  right  to  vote. 

What  the  Minimttk  Votino  Age  Shouis  Bk 
(By  Joseph  Westfleld,  Winner — St.  Ann's 

School) 
In  this  world  of  communication,  we  f^n 
not  say  that  the  eighteen  year  old  of  today 
and  the  eighteen  year  old  of  seventeen 
eighty-nine  are  equally  well  Informed.  I  di- 
rect this  statement  mainly  toward  the  fact 
that  a  newspaper  Informs  the  public  of  the 
political  candidate's  position  on  a  certain 
subject  faster  and  cheaper  than  In  colonial 
times.  This  certainly  proves  and  best  exem- 
plifies the  fact  that  the  Constitution  Is  out- 
dated and  is  in  dire  need  of  reform.  It  Is 
mandatory  that  the  citizens  unite  In  passing 
the  eighteen  year  old  vote. 

In  a  survey  about  knowledge  of  the  gov- 
ernment, adults  were  found  to  know  less 
about  this  subject  than  an  average  group  of 
teen-agers.  Facts  from  this  survey  prove  you 
are  not  necessarily  smarter  nor  more  well 
informed  than  a  person  if  you  are  older  than 
that  person.  Indirectly  It  proves  that  you 
need  not  have  the  best  officials  qualified  for 
any  particular  government  office. 

Young  people  are  always  out  to  make  an 
impression  on  older  people.  Therefore,  they 
would  not  let  an  lU-equlpped  man  go  into 
office.  In  a  way  It  Is  showing  off.  Yet.  In  a 
more  Important  way.  It  Is  doing  your  Job  to 
the  best  of  your  ability.  That  Is  the  most 
Important  thing  about  It. 

Another  phase  Is,  It  Is  extremely  imfalr 
that  these  boys  who  fight  for  us — who  die 
for  us — can  not  freely  choose  whether  they 
must  go  and  fight.  I  am  simply  stating  that 
they  can  not  vote  on  whether  they  should  be 
drafted  or  not.  He  Is  trusted  with  a  rifle.  ■ 
hand  grenade,  and  a  knife,  but,  he  is  not 
trusted  to  pull  a  small  lever  in  a  voting 
booth.  It  Just  does  not  make  sense.  He  fights 
a  war  in  which  he  probably  does  not  believe 
in,  and  a  war  In  which  the  country  he  Is 
fighting  for  would  rather  sell  out  to  the 
Communists  than  fight  for  themselves. 

When  It  comes  to  voting  however  It  Is, 
"No,  he  Is  too  Inexperienced,"  or  "Him?  I 
doubt  It.  He  would  not  even  know  what  lever 
to  pull."  These  Ignorant  comments  Incrimi- 
nate the  speaker  as  prejudiced  against 
younger  would-be  voters.  It  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  eliminated  In  the  first  years 
of  the  seventies. 

The  power  of  voting  would  help  eliminate 
another  "problem" — demonstrations.  To  old- 
er people  these  are  a  disgrace,  but,  to  young- 
er people  merely  a  way  of  expressing  them- 
selves. Voters  must  realize  that  aside  from 
writing  their  congressman  a  letter,  these 
eighteen  year  olds  have  no  other  way  of 
expressing  themselves.  "The  Moratorium" 
was  said  to  have  been  the  main  reason  why 
the  eighteen  year  old  vote  did  not  pass  In 
New  Jersey.  To  the  ones  who  voted  "no,"  I 
say,  "There  would  have  been  no  need  to 
have  a  Moratorium  had  they  the  right  to 
vote." 

These  problems  are  the  main  Ingredients 
of  the  "generation  gap."  The  "generation 
gap"  leads  us  Into  hippies  and  yipples  who 
m  turn  lead  us  Into  crime.  With  the  solution 
to  crime  at  our  fingertips,  It  Is  our  duty  to 
carry  It  out.  This  Is  a  crime  of  negligence — 
in  a  complex  way,  true — but.  It  Is  still  neg- 
ligence. They  are  the  negligent  ones — the 
voters  who  are  too  blind  to  see  the  solution 
to  the  most  taxing  problem  that  Is  f&clng 
our  nation.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  or 
woman  who  can  vote  to  see  that  this  prob- 
lem is  demolished  fast.  You  must  extend 
the  power  of  voting  to  another  group  who 
cares.  The  "young  militants."  as  they  are 
called,  do  care  what  happens  to  this  coun- 
try. 
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This  Is  my  sUnd.  To  moBt  people  It  is  an 
Impudent,  brassy,  outgoing  statement.  ThU 
15  not  the  wmy  I  feel  now  It  Is  the  way  you 
probably  felt  after  reading  It  Though  It  ob- 
viously was  not  edited.  It  Is  believed  that 
added  spice  to  It  I  wrote  It  to  get  a  point 
across  to  you.  1  feel  that  undertaking  was 
successful.  What  was  done  by  Upton  Sin- 
clair with  "The  Jungle"  It  U  felt  wtU  be 
done  with  thU.  1  hope  I  have  opened  your 
eyes  to  the  problems  that  branch  out  from 
the  "eighteen  year  old  vote." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  want  to 
assure  the  courageous  Lithuanians  that 
our  Nation  continues  to  support  their  Just 
aspiration  for  freedom,  and  I  want  to 
express  the  fervent  hope  that  the  goal 
of  Lithuanian  self-determination  shall 
soon  be  realized. 


EFFECTIVE  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

^^HON.  FRANKANNUNZIO 

or  nxiJ»ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 
Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  today- 
February  16.  1970— marks  a  special  day 
In  man  s  historic  struggle  for  freedom 
and  self-determinaUon.  for  it  was  on 
this  day  52  years  ago  that  the  Lithu- 
anians esUblished  their  own  Government 
and  proclaimed  their  independence. 

Subsequently,  on  September  22.  1921. 
Uthuania  was  admitted  to  the  League 
of  NaUons.  Then,  on  July  27.  1922.  the 
United  States  ofBcially  recognized  the 
independent  sute  of  Lithuania.  A  per- 
manent ConsUtutlon  was  adopted,  the 
Lithuanian  economy  was  stabilized,  and 
a  renaissance  of  national  culture  ensued. 
But  in  1939.  the  Soviet  Union  began 
an  unwarranted  assault  on  this  tiny 
country,  and  by  June  1940.  the  Soviet 
Army  actually  occupied  Lithuania.  The 
valiant  Lithuanians  had  no  alternative 
but  to  concede  to  Soviet  demands. 

Despite  condemnation  by  the  free 
world  of  this  unlawful  aggression 
against  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, the  Soviet  Union  to  this  day  stlU 
occupies  Lithuania  and  mainums  troops 
within  her  borders  The  naUonal  culture 
is  gradually  being  destroyed,  and  the 
Lithuanians  are  forced  to  suffer  under 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppression. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  was  adopted  by  both  the 
House  suid  Senate  recognizing  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  SUtes  and  urging  the 
restoration  of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic 
peoples.  I  cosponsored  and  supported 
this  legislation,  and  today  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  anniversary.  I  want  to  re- 
iterate the  sense  of  that  resolution 
which  urged  the  restoration  of  sovereign 
rights  and  self-goverrmient  to  Lithuania 
as  well  as  to  the  other  Baltic  States. 

America  has  never  recognized  the 
forced  Inconwratlon  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  has  always  condemned  this  flagrant 
denial  of  fundamental  human  rights. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Soviet  with- 
drawal from  the  Baltic  SUtes  and  for 
the  Baltic  Slates  question  to  be  resolved 
before  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  a  privilege  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  in  observing  this 
anniversary  and  in  saluting  Lithuanian- 
Americans  in  my  Seventh  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District  as  well  as  all  over  the 
United  States  for  their  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  our  cultural  traditions  and 
for  the  credit  and  honor  they  have 
brought  our  country. 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  be- 
fore has  there  been  such  a  widespread 
concern  over  the  need  for  effective  con- 
sumer protection  programs  and  more 
ethical  practices  in  industry. 

Of  course.  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  consumer  to  make  certain 
that  he  receives  full  value  in  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  and  services.  But  It  Is 
equally  Important  that  the  private  sec- 
tor exercise  leadership  In  behalf  of  the 
consumer;  organizations  in  every  field  of 
endeavor  that  relates  directly  to  the 
consumer  must  play  a  role  in  this  regard. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note,  therefore,  that 
in  the  field  of  live  music  an  organization 
that  is  acknowledged  leader  has  dis- 
played commendable  initiative  by  de- 
veloping several  Important  gxildelines  to 
assist  those  planning  to  engage  live 
music  for  a  social  event. 

The  organization  Is  Steven  Scott  En- 
terprises. Inc..  the  world's  largest  pro- 
vider of  live  music  for  all  types  of  social 
and  business  functions.  The  "checklist" 
developed  by  Steven  Scott  is  particularly 
noteworthy  when  we  consider  that 
quality  of  the  music  at  a  social  func- 
tion is  vital  to  Its  success. 

These  are  some  of  the  guidelines  de- 
veloped by  Steven  Scott  Enterprises 
lor  the  benefit  of  consumers  planning  to 
engage  a  band  or  an  orchestra: 

First.  Consumers  should  seek  refer- 
ences from  any  group  they  plan  to  hire, 
they  should  ascertain  where  and  for 
whom  the  group  has  played. 

Second  For  best  results,  a  reliable,  es- 
tablished group  should  be  selected.  So- 
called  pickup  musicians  rarely  have 
played  together  and  often  will  sound  like 
it. 

Third.  A  reputable  orchestra  will  have 
a  standard  rate  for  similar  events, 
whether  the  setting  is  a  small,  suburban 
house  of  worship  or  large,  fashionable 
hotel  Consumers  should  be  on  giiard 
against  a  group  that  will  attempt  to  vary 
prices  according  to  locations. 

Fourth.  Make  sure  that  special  cere- 
monies are  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  leader  and  his  orchestra  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  event.  Guests  can  be  em- 
barrassed or  offended  by  carelessly 
planned  music. 

Fifth.  Arrangements  should  be  made 
well  In  advance  of  the  event.  Otherwise, 
the  group  you  prefer  may  have  a  pre- 
vious commitment. 

I  believe  that  in  setting  up  these  valu- 
able guidelines.  Steven  Scott  Enterprises 
is  performing  an  Important  service  to  the 
community. 
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FEDERALIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

HON.  THOIKIAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  Miasissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  entlUed,  "And  It  Came  to  Pass  " 
which  appeared  in  the  Jackson  Dauy 
News  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  January  14. 
1970,  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  my 
consUtuent.  Dr.  James  C.  Pegues  of 
Greenwood.  Miss. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  federalizaUon  of 
the  schools  of  this  NaUon.  I  believe  this 
editorial  should   be  seen  and   read  by 
Members  of  the  Congress.  It  follows: 
AMD  It  Cam*  to  Pass 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  an  unbelieving  edi- 
tor sat  down  and  wrote  an  editorial  for  his 
paper.  The  Monroe  Evening  News,  of  Mon- 
roe. Michigan.  USA.  The  date  was  Wednes- 
day. Sept.  13.  1933.  ^   ^ 

Under  the  Lead  Line.  "Not  That!",  that 
incredulous  American  newspaper  editor  went 
on  to  ask  his  readers  of  three  decades  ago. 
"Are  the  schools  of  America  to  be  used  as  a 
propaganda  agency  to  mould  public  opinion 
into  conformity  with  the  poUcles  of  the  ad- 
ministration?" 

Sttll  in  a  tone  of  utur  disbelief  that  editor 
went  on  to  quote  from  an  interview  with 
one  LouU  P.  Alber.  Chief  of  the  Speakers' 
division  of  the  NRA  (NaUonal  Recovery  Act) . 
"Just  read  these  astounding  utterances  by 
Mr.  Alber."  the  editor  challenged  hU  sub- 
acrtbara. 

•The  rugged  IndlvlduaUsm  of  American- 
ism must  go.  because  It  la  contrary  to  the 
purpose  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  NRA.  which 
U  remaking  America. 

"Russia  and  Germany  are  attempung  to 
compel  a  new  order  by  means  typical  of 
their  nationalism— compulsion.  The  United 
SUtes  WtU  do  It  by  moral  pnvuaaUn.  Of 
course  we  expect  some  opposition,  but  the 
principles  of  the  New  Deal  must  be  carried 
to  the  youth  of  the  naUon.  We  expect  to 
aocompUsh  by  educaUon  what  dictators  m 
Europe  are  seeking  to  do  by  compulsion  and 

tcrot." 

Mr.  Alber  went  on  to  explain  that  a 
"primer"  ouUlnlng  methods  of  teaching  to 
be  used,  along  with  moUon  pictures  on  th* 
subject  were  being  prepared  for  distribution 
to  all  public  and  pertxhlal  schools  in  the 
country,  and  commented;  "The  NRA  Is  the 
outstanding  part  of  the  President's  program, 
but  m  fact  It  U  only  a  fragment  The  gen- 
eral public  la  not  Informed  on  the  other 
paru  of  the  program,  and  the  schools  ai« 
the  places  to  reach  the  future  buUdera  of 
the  nation."  .  .  . 

Prom  our  vantage  point  In  history  we 
know  that  the  notorious  NRA  was  laid  to 
rest  early  In  Its  Incubation  period  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  What  Is  Im- 
portant to  each  and  all  of  us  today  Is  what 
has  transpired  In  the  Intervening  years 
since  1933.  That  editor  ot  long  ago  remarked. 
"So.  according  to  Mr  Alber.  NRA— sweeping 
and  revolutionary  as  It  la — la  only  a  fragment 
of  a  greater  program  of  which  the  public 
knows  nothing,  and  this  unknown  program 
Is  to  be  Inculcated  Into  the  minds  of  puplU 
in  the  schools  everywhere,  by  official  efforts 
and  at  government  expense  .  .  .  now  our 
schools  are  to  become— like  those  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia — an  agency  for  the  promo- 
tion of  whatever  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic poUclea  the  admlnlstraUon  may  desire 
to  carry  out  And  the  taxpayers,  whether  they 
like  It  or  not.  are  to  pay  for  having  their 
children  converted  to  those  policies.  The  edi- 
tor clcmea  by  sUttng:  "The  whole  proposi- 
tion Is  so  amazing,  and  so  alarming  In  Its 
ImpUeatlona.  that  we  refuse  to  take  It  serl- 
oualy." 


February  16,  1970 


Take  a  look  about  you  today  with  the 
Washington-directed  school  policies.  Is  the 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
doing  exactly  what  the  defunct  NRA  started 
out  to  do? 


POLLUTION  AND  1970 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  cxntois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^TTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  recently  about  pollution  and 
conservation.  Some  may  assume  that  the 
Republican  Party  created  the  concern. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr.,  re- 
cently spoke  at  a  conference  at  Slkeston. 
Mo.,  on  the  subject.  It  Is  very  evident 
that  the  Issue  of  pollution  and  conser- 
vation, based  on  research,  is  old  and  that 
many  congressional  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  played  key  roles  in 
the  last  30  years.  I  thus  insert  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks  on  the  Impor- 
tant Issue  of  pollution  and  conservation 
the  addresses  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reuter: 

Pollution   and    1970 

(By  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Reuter.  L.HJ3.) 

iNTaooDcnoit 

We  are  Immersed  In  the  stream  of  time. 
As  history  bears  us  onward  over  Its  cataracts 
of  change,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  all  facts 
m  life.  One  thing  Is  certain,  however,  the 
problem  of  our  physical  environment  la  be- 
ginning to  catch  up  with  modem  man.  All 
of  us  today  are  charged  with  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  It  that  our  children 
and  grandchildren  do  not  inherit  a  sunless, 
smoke-flUed  world  of  pollution.  The  air 
around  us  belongs  to  everyone — to  the  fu- 
ture as  much  as  to  the  present — and  every- 
one has  a  deep  obligation  to  help  restore 
a  wholesome  atmosphere  to  the  globe  we  live 
on.  It  Is  too  late  for  apathy,  for  excuses  or 
recriminations.  It  Is  high  time  to  clear  the 
air.  high  time  for  all  of  us  to  let  mankind 
know  what  we  are  doing.  Atr  pollution  con- 
trol Is  no  longer  something  for  health  offi- 
cials only  to  worry  about.  Atmospheric  con- 
ditions over  the  last  couple  of  years  have 
clearly  shown  It  to  be  a  problem  of  concern 
to  every  citizen. 

Physicians  have  delved  into  the  physical 
effects  of  air  pollution.  Our  elderly,  our 
youth.  Individuals  suffering  from  respira- 
tory and  pulmonary  diseases  have  become 
the  helpless  victims  of  our  negligence  in 
the  area.  Repeated  exposures  to  contami- 
nated air  have  been  known  to  wear  down  the 
body's  defense  mechanisms  against  respira- 
tory disease.  An  association  between  high 
density  living,  air  pollution  and  respiratory 
Illness  has  been  found  by  researchers.  In- 
deed, urban  living  may  Impair  health! 

Evidence  Indicates  that  Alaska  Is  on  the 
threshold  of  economic  expansion.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  expansion  Is  unknown,  but 
any  expansion  Is  certain  to  increase  pollu- 
tion pressures.  Because  Alaskan  waters  are, 
for  the  most  part,  still  clecm.  a  unique  op- 
portunity exists  to  apply  a  preventive  pro- 
gram based  on  ecosystem  dynamics,  instead 
of  the  classical  practice  of  cleanup  after  de- 
terioration has  set  In. 

When  the  Mormon  pioneers  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  valley  in  1847.  It  was  barren  and 
dry.  But  the  air  was  clean  and  the  streams 
from  the  mountains  ran  clean  and  spar- 
kling. Today  smoke  and  smog  choke  the 
aklea  of  the  magnificent  Utah  land  of  Zlon, 
and  the  aparkling  streams  empty  into  the 
river  Jordan  and  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
grimy  and  laden  with  refuse.  Environmental 
ooDtamlnatlon    la    growing    worse    all    tiM 
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time.  Our  cities  are  becoming  more  smog- 
filled.  Our  streams  .are  becoming  more  ridden 
with  pollutants.  Our  air  carries  ever  increas- 
ing amounts  of  chemical  and  industrial 
waste. 

Not  long  ago  oceanographers  aboard  the 
research  vessel  Chain  were  collecting  surface 
samples  from  a  lonely  expanse  of  the  At- 
lantic south  of  Bermuda  known  as  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea.  Instead,  the  scientists  made  a  dis- 
turbing discovery.  Their  nets  quickly  became 
fouled  with  oil  and  tar — thick  sticky  globs 
up  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  Day  after 
day  along  a  630-mlIe  stretch  they  cleaned 
the  nets  vrlth  solvent  only  to  see  them  gum 
up  again  a  few  hours  later. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Goldberg,  an  oceanography  chem- 
ist, told  a  meeting  of  the  American  Geo- 
physical Union  that  man  Is  changing  his 
environment  almost  as  much  as  nature  it- 
self. Dr.  Goldberg,  of  the  Scrlpps  Institu- 
tion of  Oceanography,  La  JoUa.  Calif.,  said 
the  effects  of  pollution  although  they  were 
not  known,  posed  some  haunting  questions. 
Also,  Dr.  J.  O.  Pletcber.  a  physical  scientist 
for  the  Rand  Corp.  in  Santa  Monica.  Calif., 
believes  man  has  only  a  few  decades  to  solve 
the  problem  caused  by  pollution. 

DETINrnON  AND  INSIGHT 

I  define  pollution  as  man's  seemingUy  in- 
cessant drive  to  diminish  or  even  destroy 
the  natural  elements  which  sustain  life  and 
make  It  pleasurable.  It  Is  an  old  problem 
but  It  now  shrieks  with  new  urgency.  The 
urgency  we  felt  In  1969  will  be  nothing  like 
what  we  are  going  to  feel  In  1970.  Pollution 
of  our  environment  Is  the  result  of  the  inter- 
action of  man  and  his  technologies  to  the 
earth  and  Its  resources.  As  long  as  popula- 
tions were  small  In  relation  to  the  earth's 
resources,  man  could  move  on  to  other  areas 
when  he  had  produced  conditions  that  were 
unbearable,  or  unsafe,  or  unproductive.  In 
the  past  century,  his  ability  to  move  on  to 
new  resource  frontiers  became  Increasingly 
limited.  The  scientific  and  Indxistrlal  revo- 
lution, though  Its  productivity  was  a  boon 
to  man.  began  to  exact  a  terrible  toll  on  the 
poIlutlnR  of  the  environment  It  affected. 

Now  we  kno>w  that  air  pollution  can  cause 
buildings  to  fall  apart  or  be  washed  away 
by  rain,  aooordlng  to  Dr.  Krhard  Winkler,  a 
Unlveiwlty  of  Notre  Dame  geologist.  Sulphate, 
a  pollutant  released  by  burning  coal  and  fuel 
oil  can  combine  with  the  calcium  carbonate 
of  marble,  limestone  or  dolomite  to  form  cal- 
cium, or  gypsum,  which  Is  32  times  more  sol- 
uble than  limestone  and  is  easily  dtasolved 
In  rain.  If  the  gypeum  remains.  It  absoitM 
water.  Swelling  or  shrinking  depend  upon 
the  humidity,  and  eventiially  cracks  the 
stone.  Pollutants  also  can  form  weak  acids 
when  the  gases  become  dlsaodved  In  rain  and 
fog. 

A  national  publication  recently  quoted  the 
prophetic  words  of  the  19th  century  Scottish 
essayist  Thomas  Carlyle.  Upon  viewing  a 
young  America  with  a  peculation  of  about 
25  million,  Carlyle  predicted:  "Tou  wont 
have  any  trouble  In  your  country  as  long  as 
you  have  a  few  people  and  much  land,  but 
when  you  have  many  people  and  little  Ifuid 
your  trials  will  begin." 

COBKXNT  STATUS 

ITie  history  of  our  Nation  has  been  one  of 
growing  concern.  Prom  Glfford  Plnchot  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  our  conservation  lead- 
ers In  the  Oongreas.  we  have  grown  In  con- 
oflrn.  The  Congress  has  passed  meaningful 
legislation.  On  May  29.  1969,  President  Rich- 
ard Nlzon  set  up  a  new  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Council.  At  the  same  time,  he  estab- 
liahed  a  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  headed  by  Laiu-anoe 
Rockefeller,  Prealdent  Nixon  has  begun  to 
move  the  country  Into  a  new  era  of  effective 
action  In  Its  fight  to  maintain  a  clean  en- 
▼Irozunent. 

Current  Ihum  are  still  orHical,  however. 
Pumping  of  oU  In  the  aea  may  also  be  ere- 
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atlng  a  new  risk  of  cancer  In  man.  Some 
crude  oils  contain  compounds  that  tend  to 
produce  cancer  In  animals.  Researchers,  for 
example,  have  already  found  a  high  Incidence 
of  cancerous  tissues  in  certain  types  of  fish 
taken  from  the  oily  waters  of  Loa  Angeles 
Harbor.  Pish  and  shellfish  that  are  eaten  by 
man  can  ingest  these  oils.  The  chronic  oil 
pollution  may  be  leading  to  accumulation  of 
cancer-causing  agents  in  human  food. 

There  are  13.000  tons  of  air  pollutants  that 
descend  daily  on  Los  Angeles  County.  We 
can  take  some  comfort  In  the  fact  that  the 
tonnage  of  filth  in  the  air  is  declining  as 
smog  devices  oome  into  more  common  use. 
But  the  decline  remains  negligible  compared 
to  the  problem.  This  past  year  some  nine 
billion  pounds  of  smog  hovered  over  tioe  An- 
geles. That's  about  a  ton  of  pollutant  for 
every  Los  Angeles  man,  wom^  and  child. 
Biologists  say  that  thousands  may  actually 
choke  to  death  In  the  Long  Beach  area  by 
the  middle  of  1970's  if  drastic  steps  are  not 
taken.  Smog  is  rapidly  killing  trees  in  a 
100.000  acre  area  of  the  San  Gabriel  and 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

RXALIZATION   AND   NEEDS 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  Is  a  far-reach- 
ing and  critically  Important  measure  au- 
thorizing major  Pederal  support  for  a  na- 
tional program  of  air  quality  enhancement. 
Substantial  progress  Is  being  made  toward 
the  Implementation  of  this  program.  Our  ca- 
pacity, however,  to  pollute  exceeds  our  ca- 
pacity to  control  pollution.  Por  example,  in 
the  absence  of  control,  sulfur  oxide  air  pol- 
lution levels  will  continue  to  Increase  for  the 
next  ten  years. 

There  Is  a  growing  realization  of  dangers 
to  environment.  The  UNESCO  conference  In 
1969  In  San  Francisco  seriously  considered 
the  issues.  Prince  Phillip's  observation  on  the 
"Today  Show"  Indicated  that  the  environ- 
mental problems  were  of  major  concern  to 
the  British  people.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Educational  Broadcasters,  in  annual 
convention,  stated  that  environment  and  air 
pollution  are  number  one  national  priorities, 
worthy   of  the   greatest  attention. 

There  Is  also  a  move  afoot  to  strengthen  an 
existing  International  convention  designed 
to  limit  oil  pollution  on  the  high  seas.  Cur- 
rently, the  convention  allows  ships  to  dis- 
charge oil  wastes  when  more  than  100  miles 
from  land.  Proposed  amendments,  which  re- 
quire ratification  by  member  nations,  would 
prohibit  dumping  of  oil  anywhere  In 
amounts  greater  than  16  gallons  per  nautical 
mile.  It  is,  however,  recognized  that  enforc- 
ing the  convention  is  practically  an  impos- 
sible task. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  re- 
cently reported  to  the  press  what  It  is  doing 
to  help  reduce  air  pollution  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Their  plan  of  action  for  their  company 
Includes  the  following: 

1.  To  cut  in  half,  within  the  near  future, 
the  amount  of  coal  burned  In  and  around 
Chicago,  and  then  to  reduce  It  still  more. 

2.  To  Increase  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
share  of  nuclear  power  in  their  total  produc- 
tion. 

3.  To  continue  to  install  and  Improve  elec- 
trostatic precipitators  at  their  stations.  The 
goal  is  to  try  to  have  every  precipitator  pre- 
vent 98  percent  or  more  of  waste  iMirtlcles 
from  the  coal  they  bum  from  getting  into 
the  air. 

4.  To  use  all  the  natural  gas  they  can  get. 
To  Introduce  new  low-sulfur  oil.  And  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  bum  low-sulfur  coal 
successfully. 

It  was  Chicago  that  helped  to  move  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company  ahead.  The  dty 
fathers  passed  the  Chicago  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Ordinance.  This  ordinance  becomes  effec- 
tive in  July  of  1970.  It  requires  that  sulfur 
emissions  be  lowered  in  progressive  steps 
through  1974.  The  ordinance  can  be  complied 
with  either  by  burning  less  coal  or  lower 
sulfur  oola. 
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We  must  establish  u  a  goal  clean  air— air 
which  will  not  cause  disease  and  suffering, 
air  which  will  not  carry  needless  dirt  and 
waste  and  contamination  But  we  must  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  air  which  supports  the  food  we 
grow,  the  air  which  helps  to  warm  the  earth 
and  protect  us  from  space-bom  radiation. 

I  believe  it  Is  better  to  pay  a  small  amount 
more  for  a  car  today  knowing  that  In  so  do- 
ing a  Lake  Erie  cAn  be  saved  Or.  it  Is  better 
to  pay  a  few  cents  more  for  a  dre«  or  a  suit 
knowing  that  in  so  doing  a  Orand  River  can 
be  saved. 

Finally.  I  en\islon  an  America  and  a  world 
where  mankind  and  earth  are  In  basic  har- 
mony. We  have  seen  enough  in  our  triumphs 
in  space  to  know  that  there  Is  great  hostility 
to  the  existence  of  life  on  other  planets  in 
our  sol.ir  system  It  is  time  to  give  up  ideas  of 
escape  from  this  planet  which  Ood  has 
created  fcr  us.  It  is  time  to  use  our  Ood-glven 
abilities  and  create  a  world  of  harmony. 

PotXUTIOKS    AND   OtT«    RCFLCCTIONS 

I  By  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr.  ( Ed  Dl ) 

INTHOODCTION 

The  sources  of  air  pollution  are  essentially 
two:  automobiles  and  Industry-.  More  than 
half  of  the  contamination  in  the  air  over  the 
United  States  consists  of  carbon  monoxide, 
most  of  it  issuing  from  cars,  trucks,  and 
buses  More  than  a  tenth  of  air  pollution  Is 
hydrocarbons,  most  of  which  emanate  from 
auto  exhausts  as  partially  burned  gaseous 
compounds.  The  second  most  plentiful  gas 
pollutant  Is  composed  of  oxides  of  sulfur, 
produced  by  home  and  factory  combustion 
of  sulfur-containing  coal  and  oil. 

In  1967.  these  and  other  sources  hurled 
133  million  tons  of  contaminates  Into  the 
atmosphere.  In  1969.  the  annual  rate  Is  142 
million  tons — more  than  our  annual  produc- 
tion of  steel.  The  Increase  comes  from  more 
people,  more  autoe.  more  Industry,  more 
refuse  disposal  and  largely  Inadequate  con- 
trol activities.  This  pollution  U  the  direct 
result  of  affluence. 

Water  pollution  is  serious  too.  First,  mu- 
nicipal sewage:  One  third  of  the  19.200  com- 
munities with  municipal  water  systems  fall 
to  meet  existing  Public  Health  Service  stand- 
ards, which  generally  are  not  stringent 
enough  and.  In  s<xne  cases,  meaningless  from 
the  standpoint  of  pollution-control.  Second, 
industrial  pollution  is  twice  as  big  a  prob- 
lem as  municipal  sewage.  The  treated  and 
untreated  industrial  wastes  discharged  into 
our  waters  are  eq^al  to  the  untreated  sewage 
of  165  million  people  Industrial  effluents  are 
not  now  effectively  regulated,  and  industry 
itself  has  not  responded  adequately  to  the 
needs  of  pollution  control.  A  major  steel 
manufacturing  complex,  supposedly  a  show- 
case for  control  efforts,  still  contributes  10 
percent  of  the  total  wastes  flowing  into  Lake 
Erie.  Also,  there  aire  septic  tanks  overflowing 
Into  natural  watercourses,  the  discharge  of 
ships  and  marine  terminals,  the  Influence  of 
pesticides,  silt  washes  into  waters  from  land 
erosion  and  runoff,  detergents  and  fertilizers 
often  pass  through  treatment  but  remain  a 
major  source  of  phosphate  pollution,  atooolc 
reactors  have  Immensely  detrimental  envi- 
ronmental effects,  etc. 

Yes.  many  water  pollution  abatement 
efforts  simply  transfer  pollutants  to  another 
location  or  another  media,  e.g..  from  water 
to  the  air  or  the  land.  If  phosphorus  is 
precipitated  out  into  the  sludge  of  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  and  the  sludge  Is  then  In- 
cinerated. It  is  likely  that  some  of  the 
phosphorus  will  be  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere  and  will  be  brought  back  to  the 
land  and  water  with  the  rain.  The  concen- 
tration of  phosphorus  In  rain  is  estimated 
to  be  from  two  to  seventeen  million  pounds 
per  year— without  the  removal  of  phos- 
phorus. If  phosphorus  Is  removed  at  sewage 
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treatment  plants  and  the  sludge  Incinerated, 
the  amount  of  phosphorus  In  rainfall  will 
greatly  increase. 

Art  Buchwatd  may  be  correct,  therefore, 
when  he  indicates  that  the  big  protest  moTe- 
ment  of  the  1970's  will  concern  Itself  with 
pollution  He  believes  that  students,  teach- 
ers, conservation  groups  and  public-spirited 
citizens  are  ready  to  wage  war  to  Improve 
the  environment,  and  If  he  Is  correct,  we  can 
expect  to  see  some  tense  scenes  between  the 
antlpollutors  and  those  forces  which  are 
suspected  of  pollution. 

CONSSBVATION   STATCaMKN   OW  TESmOAT 

The  list  Is  too  long  to  mention  those 
Americans  who  have  helped  to  guide  us  by 
critical  problems  in  the  area  of  conservation 
so  all  mankind  was  aided.  It  Is  appropriate, 
however,  to  mention  a  few. 

1.  James  Hamilton  Lewis  of  Illinois.  Sen- 
ator Lewis  was  born  in  Danville.  Virginia, 
May  18.  1863  After  attending  Houghton  Col- 
lege In  Augusta.  Oa.  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  he  studied  law  at  Savannah.  Oa., 
aid  attended  Ohio  Northern  University  In 
188S  and  practiced  law  in  Seattle.  While  In 
the  West,  he  served  In  Congress  from  Wash- 
ington In  the  Fifty-fifth  (1897-99)  and  then 
served  In  the  Spanish-American  War.  He 
moved  to  Chicago  in  1903  and  was  elected 
to  the  US.  Senate  three  times — 1912,  1930, 
and  1936.  He  died  In  Washington,  DC  on 
April  9,  1939.  and  is  burled  in  Abbey  Mauso- 
leum, adjoining  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, Fort  Myer.  Va. 

2.  Thomas  James  Walsh  of  Montana.  Sen- 
ator Walsh  was  bom  in  Two  Rivers.  Wise., 
June  12.  1859.  He  taught  school  and  was 
graduated  In  law  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1884.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
the  same  year  and  started  practice  In  Red- 
fleld.  S.  D..  but  he  moved  to  Helena,  Mon- 
tana In  1890.  He  was  Permanent  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
1908.  1912,  1916,  1920,  1924,  and  1932.  He  was 
U.S.  Senator  from  Montana  from  1913  to 
1933.  He  had  Just  been  married  and  was  re- 
turning via  train  to  Washington  to  become 
Attorney-General  He  died  March  2.  1933.  He 
Is  burled  at  Resurrection  Cemetery  at  Helena. 

3.  Frank  Murphy  of  Michigan.  Bfr.  Justice 
Murphy  was  born  in  Harbor  Beach.  Michi- 
gan, April  13.  1890.  the  son  of  John  T.  and 
Mary  (Brennan)  Murphy.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  (A.  B.,  1912  and 
LL.  B.,  1914).  and  he  did  graduate  study  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  London  and  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  held  many  honorary  degrees: 
LLX) .  University  of  Santa  Tomas,  Manila, 
1934;  Fordham.  1936:  University  of  Philip- 
pines and  Loyola  University  1936:  Univer- 
sity of  Detroit.  Duquesne  University.  1937,  St. 
John's  University.  Brooklyn,  1938:  New 
Mexico  State  College.  La.  State  College.  St. 
Bonaventure  College.  University  of  Michigan, 
John  Marshall  College,  St  Joseph's  College, 
and  Tulane.  1941:  and  Crelghton  and  Wayne 
University.  1942. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Michigan  In 
1914.  He  served  as  Mayor  of  Detroit  from  1930 
to  1933,  Governor  General  and  First  U.S. 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines  from 
1935  to  1936.  Governor  of  Michigan  from  1937 
to  1939.  Attorney-General  of  the  U.S.  from 
1939  to  1940.  and  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  from  1940  to  1949.  He 
died   in   Washington   on   July    19.    1949. 

4.  Joseph  Taylor  Robinson  of  Arkansas.  Sen- 
ator Robinson  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Lo- 
noke. Arkansas.  August  26.  1872.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Arkansas  and 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1895  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  In  Lonoke.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Fifty-eighth  and  the  four 
succeeding  congresses  (1903-1913).  He  was 
Governor  from  January  16.  1913  to  March  8. 
1913.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
served  from  1913  to  1937.  Little  Rock  was  his 
home   from    1913    until   his  death.   He 
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Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention In  1920,  1928,  and  1936.  He  was  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  Senate  from  1923  to  1933 
and  Majority  Leader  from  1933  to  1937.  He  was 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice  President  In 
1928  He  died  In  Washington.  DC.  July  14. 
1937.  and  Is  burled  at  Roselawn  Memorial 
Park.  Little  Rock.  He  was  scheduled  to  be 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  first  nomi- 
nee to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  but 
his  death  prevented  this.  Mrs.  Robinson  later 
served  as  Postmaster  of  Little  Rock. 

5.  Henry  Agard  Wallace  of  Iowa.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Wallace  was  born  In  Adair  County, 
Iowa.  October  7.  1888.  the  son  of  Henry  C. 
and  May  (Brodhead)  Wallace.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Iowa  SUte  (B.S..  1910  and  MS.  in 
Agrl  (hon) .  1920) .  He  married  Ilo  Bnrwne  on 
May  20.  1914.  and  their  children  are:  Henry 
B..  Robert  B..  and  Jean  B.  He  was  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Wallace's  Farmer  (1910-24), 
Editor  (1924-29),  and  Editor,  Wallace's 
Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead  ( 1 929-33 ) .  He 
served  America  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  1933  to  1940.  Vice  President  from  1941 
to  1945,  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  from 
1945  to  1946  Also,  he  served  as  Editor  of  the 
Seio  Republic.  His  sixteen  books  have  often 
been  quoted.  They  go  from  Agricultural  Prices 
(1920)  to  The  Long  Look  Ahead  (1960)  and 
Include  Statesmanship  and  Religion  (1936), 
The  Century  of  the  Common  Man  { 1943) ,  and 
Sijty  Million  Jobs  (1945).  He  died  In  South 
Salem.  New  York.  November  18.  1965.  and 
was  burled  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

6.  Alben  William  Barkley  of  Kentucky. 
Vice  President  Barkley  was  born  In  Graves 
County.  Ky  ,  November  24,  1877.  the  son  of 
John  Wilson  and  Electra  (Smith)  Barkley.  He 
was  educated  at  Marvin  College.  Clinton,  Ky. 
(A.  B.I  a  student  at  Emory  College,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School.  At  least 
eleven  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
awarded  him  honorary  degrees.  Including 
the  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
He  married  Dorothy  Brower  on  June  23.  1903, 
and  she  passed  away  on  March  10.  1947.  Their 
children  are  well  known:  David  Murrell, 
Marian  Frances  (Mrs.  Max  O'Rell  Trultt). 
and  Lauro  Louise  (Mrs.  Douglas  MacArthur 
III).  Mrs.  Trultt's  husband,  who  was  bom  In 
MlUersburg.  Missouri,  on  January  25.  1904. 
died  on  February  2.  1956.  and  is  burled  at  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery.  Washington,  DC.  Their  chil- 
dren are:  Max  O'Rell,  Jr.;  A.  W.  Barkley; 
Thomas  Hulen:  and  Stephen  McKenzie. 

Vice  President  Barkley  married  Jane  (Mrs. 
Carleton  S.  Hadley),  November  18,  1949.  Mr. 
Barkley  held  many  important  offices,  which 
included:  (Congressman  (1913-27).  U.S.  Sena- 
tor (1927-49  and  1955-66)  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent ( 1949-63 ) .  He  was  Majority  Leader  from 
1937-47  and  a  part  of  1949.  and  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  from  1947-49  He  was 
Temporary  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1932,  1936,  and  1948 
and  Permanent  Chairman  In  1940.  He  re- 
ceived many  awards  Including  the  Collier's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  In  Congress 
in  1947.  the  FDR  Four  Freedoms  Award  In 
1949.  and  a  gold  medal  by  Act  of  (Congress  on 
August  12,  1949.  He  was  author  of  That  Re- 
minds Me  (1954)  He  passed  away  on  April 
30.  1956.  and  is  buried  at  Mount  Kenton 
Cemetery  In  Paducah.  Ky.  Mrs.  Jane  Rucker 
Barkley,  who  was  bom  In  Ketesvtlle.  Mo.. 
September  23.  1911,  died  on  September  6, 
1964.  and  Is  burled  In  St  Louis.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Anne  C.  and  Jane  E. 

Really,  the  work  of  several  others  must 
be  mentioned  by  name  only  because  of  lack 
of  time  today.  They  are:  Frederick  (Fred) 
Moore  Vinson  of  Louisa.  Ky.  (January  22, 
1890-September  8,  1953 ) .  Joseph  Christopher 
O'Mahoney  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  (Novem- 
ber 5,  1884-December  1,  1962),  Clyde  La- 
Verne  Herring  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (May  3, 
1879-September  15,  1946),  Dr.  Lester  Calla- 
way Hunt  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  (July  8, 
1892^une  19,  1964).  Joseph  F.  Ouffey  of 
Pennsylvania   (December  29.   1870-March  6, 
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1969) .  Key  Plttman  of  Nevada  (September  19, 
1872-November  10,  1940),  Vall  Montgomery 
Plttman  of  Nevada  (September  17,  1883- 
January  29,  1964),  Charles  Martin  Hay  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  (November  10,  1879-January  16, 
1945),  Dr.  Elbert  Duncan  Thomas  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah  (June  17,  1883-February  U, 
1953) ,  and  Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas  (May  28, 
1876-Aprll9,  1941). 

CtnUIENT    CONSEaVATION    STATESMEN    AT    WOKX 

Pages  could  be  written  about  each  of  the 
statesmen  mentioned  above  and  their  many 
contributions  in  this  area,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  now.  Yes,  the  pub- 
lic— m  this  case  the  choking,  soot-covered 
and  increasingly  sickened  public — has  finally 
become  aware  that  thousands  of  industries 
have  been  blatantly  polluting  the  once-pure 
American  air,  land  and  water.  Becoming 
aware,  also,  are  a  few  legal  agencies  who  are 
taking  seriously  their  responsibility  for  the 
public's  Interest,  If  not  protection. 

In  California.  Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  a 
conservative  Republican,  is  grappling  with 
liberal  Democrats  for  primacy  In  the  battle 
there  against  pollution.  Once  again  this  year, 
California  legislators  will  consider  a  bill  that 
would  ban  the  internal-combustion  engine 
from  California's  busy  highways.  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  has  proposed 
far-reaching  legislative  goals  to  cure  the  ail- 
ments of  the  natural  environment  In  the 
1970's.  For  immediate  action.  Senator  Nel- 
son suggests  stiff  government  regulation  in 
five  areas  of  pollution — phase  out  the  auto- 
mobile's Internal  combustion  engine  during 
1970  unless  manufacturers  develop  pollution- 
free  exhausts,  eliminate  by  1972  all  use  of  the 
"hard "  pesticides,  restrict  the  Ingredients  of 
household  detergents,  set  a  deadline  of  De- 
cember, 1972,  for  the  airlines  to  install 
smokeless  combustors  on  Jet  aircraft,  and 
outlaw  the  "no  return"  bottle  and  other  dis- 
posable containers  which  have  become  com- 
monplace In  American  marketing. 

Welfare  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  and 
Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  con- 
ducted a  meeting  with  31  major  airlines. 
Under  the  threat  of  corrective  legislation, 
virtually  all  the  nation's  airlines  agreed  to 
speed  up  steps  to  eliminate  air  pollution 
caused  by  Jet  engines.  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley  named  H.  Wallace  Poston  to  head  the 
Chicago  agency  to  protect  the  environment. 
Poston  has  been  regional  director  of  water 
pollution  control  for  the  federal  government. 
He  will  head  the  Chicago  Department  of  En- 
vlrotunental  Control,  budgeted  at  $1,927,- 
940  this  year  and  expected  to  spend  another 
$1,000,000  In  federal  funds.  Also,  a  new  pol- 
lution control  facility  became  operational 
in  Lincoln,  N.H.  This  project  Is  a  substan- 
tial step  m  cleaning  up  the  waters  of  the 
Pemlgewaiset  River,  one  of  the  most  scenic 
and  polluted  rivers  In  New  Hampshire.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, and  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity have  entered  Into  a  pact  with  the  fed- 
eral government  for  a  Joint  attack  on  air 
pollution.  Finally,  President  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on has  proposed  the  most  comprehensive 
and  costly  program  In  the  nation's  history, 
Including  a  $10-bllllon  clean-waters  pro- 
gram. 

THK  rUTURB 

The  United  States  Is  on  a  suicide  course 
and  has  only  one  generation  In  which  to 
save  Itself.  According  to  Dr.  Barry  Com- 
moner, Director  of  the  Center  for  the  Bi- 
ology of  Natural  Systems  In  St.  Louis,  the 
weapons  of  self-destruction  are  air  pollu- 
tion. Insecticides  and  fertilizers.  On  the  oth- 
er Bide  of  the  coin,  President  Nixon,  Indus- 
trial leaders,  housewives  and  students  want 
to  clean  up  the  environment.  But  It  will 
cost  billions  of  dollars,  and  thus  far  no  one 
appears  ready  to  pay  for  It.  And  the  price 
win  go  beyond  dollars.  Yes,  some  of  Ame^ 
lea's  traditional  values  will  be  called  to  ac- 
count. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Environmental  Studies  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  urges  the  crea- 
tion of  a  brigade  of  researchers  who  "could 
function  like  a  fire  department"  In  quickly 
exploring  potential  environmental  crises 
such  as  suspicious  rises  In  water  or  air 
pollution.  The  board  asks  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "National  Laboratory  for  the  En- 
vironmental Sciences"  similar  to  such  other 
contractor-oi>erated  national  laboratories  as 
those  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Ckinmilsslon. 

John  L.  GllUs  has  suggested  1980  as  a  tar- 
get year  to  bring  water  pollution  under  con- 
trol. Americans  have  achieved  great  progress 
in  the  conquest  of  outer  space  in  ten  years, 
hence  a  ten-year  program  to  cleanse  inner 
space  seems  an  altogether  reasonable  propo- 
sition. Edward  N.  (X>le  believes  that  General 
Motors  can  produce  an  "essentially  pollu- 
tion-free" auto  by  1980  and  retain  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine. 

Leaders  like  Smith  Griswold  and  Harry 
Lion  Boren  are  at  work  seeking  answers  for 
mankind.  Mr.  Griswold,  who  drives  a  non- 
piolluting  car  that  runs  on  natural  gas.  does 
not  exftect  much  from  the  Nixon  administra- 
tions on  environmental  problems.  "Some 
good  minds  are  working,  and  solutions  aren't 
hard  to  find.  But  In  government,  the  squeak- 
iest wheel  gets  the  grease."  Dr.  Boren  Is  hard 
at  work  for  the  State  of  Illinois  as  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  In  charge  of  pollution 
control.  Finally,  there  Is  the  wise  statesman 
from  Maine,  Senator  Edmupd  S.  Muskie.  who 
says  that  "rhetoric  Is  not  enough"  to  clean 
up  the  nation's  environment  and  estimated 
that  the  task  will  cost  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  by  the  year  2000. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  escape.  Traces  of  the 
toxic  gas.  for  example,  have  turned  up  In  the 
Alaskan  tundra,  off  the  coast  of  Hawaii,  In 
the  middle  of  the  California  desert  and  at 
the  top  of  the  Colorado  Rockie.  The  best 
evidence  that  small  doses  of  monoxide  can 
make  trouble  comes  from  a  series  of  recent 
studies  of  the  effects  of  carbon  monoxide  on 
heart  f>atlents  and  pregnant  women. 

The  answer  lies  in  all  mankind  Joining 
hands  In  solving  this  problem.  This  Is  pos- 
sible. 
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COMMENDING  THE  FRANKLIN  K. 
HOWARD  COLLEGE  BOARDS  IN- 
STTTDTE 


BISHOP  PAPKEN 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1970 

Mr.  OtSES.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  Bishop  Pap- 
ken  is  one  of  the  outstanding  churchmen 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  who  has, 
since  coming  here,  contributed  to  the 
ecumenical  movement  by  his  many  ac- 
tivities involving  churchmen  of  differing 
faiths.  He  has  welcomed  visiting  clergy 
to  his  church,  the  St.  Mary's  Armenian 
Church  on  Fessenden  Street,  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past  year  and  has  him- 
self gone  to  other  churches  to  represent 
the  Armenian  Church  and  has  partici- 
pated in  community  activities.  Bishop 
Papken,  wherever  he  has  served  in  the 
country,  has  always  been  In  the  forefront 
of  the  Interf  alth  movement. 

Bishop  Papken  is  a  worker  for  the  an- 
cient and  venerable  Armenian  Church 
which,  although  it  traces  its  origin  back 
to  the  Apostles  of  Christ  who  traveled 
to  Armenia,  is  one  of  the  most  democratic 
churches  of  the  world. 

I  wish  Bishop  Papken  success  in  carry- 
ing the  message  of  Christian  fellowship 
and  brotherhood  from  his  church  to  his 
fellow  Americans. 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problems  that  will  confront 
our  Nation  in  the  decade  ahead  demand 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  pro- 
duce men  and  women  with  the  skill  and 
the  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to 
assume  positions  of  leadership  in  all 
fields. 

Yet,  never  before  in  our  history  has 
there  been  such  a  tremendous  gap  be- 
tween the  number  of  students  seeking 
admission  to  college  and  the  number  of 
seats  that  are  available  to  them. 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  all  college  applications  are 
denied  admission  to  the  college  of  their 
first  choice.  Just  as  alarming  are  r^wrts 
that  half  of  all  those  who  do  enter  col- 
lege never  graduate. 

Because  of  the  vast  numbers  of  high 
school  students  seeking  admission  to  col- 
lege, a  stricter  process  of  selection  has 
evolved;  this  takes  the  form  of  the  col- 
lege board  examinations.  Indeed,  the 
scores  made  by  students  on  these  exami- 
nations are  among  the  primary  criteria 
for  admission  to  virtually  all  colleges  and 
universities  of  our  Nation. 

The  growing  emphasis  on  success  in 
the  college  board  examinations  under- 
scores the  immense  contribution  that  is 
being  made  in  the  academic  field  by  the 
Franklin  K.  Howard  College  Boards  In- 
stitute in  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Established  in  1959,  the  institute,  a 
subsidiary  of  Programmed  Proprietary 
Systems,  Inc.,  a  publicly  held  corpora- 
tion, spent  5  years  in  research  and  de- 
velopment before  accepting  the  first 
student  for  its  college  boards  study  skills 
course. 

The  course,  which  this  yeau*  will  have 
an  enrollment  of  nearly  5,000,  10  times 
the  number  of  only  5  years  ago,  is  an 
intensive  review  of  the  basic  verbal  and 
mathematical  concepts  of  4  years  of  high 
school.  Students  attend  a  4-hour  ses- 
sion once  a  week  for  8  weeks.  All  instruc- 
tors are  specialists  in  the  areas  of  math- 
ematics and  English  and  all  are  certified 
and  licensed  in  their  specialty  field. 

I  believe  that  the  Franklin  K.  Howard 
College  Boards  Institute  is  performing  an 
exemplary  service  to  the  community  for 
more  than  one  reason. 

First,  of  course,  the  institute,  by  help- 
ing high  school  seniors  to  attain  higher 
scores  on  their  college  boeirds  examina- 
tion, is  opening  the  door  to  a  higher  edu- 
cation for  qualified  young  men  and 
women  who  might  otherwise  be  denied 
this  opportunity. 

Second,  in  emphasizing  also  the  devel- 
opment of  the  student's  study  skills  the 
institute  is  helping  to  reduce  the  college 
dropout  rate. 

The  president  of  the  institute,  A.  Rob- 
ert Ueberman.  and  H.  B.  Wexler.  the 
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board  chalrauun.  both  have  had  consider- 
able experience  In  education,  and  their 
efforts  in  developing  this  admirable  pro- 
gram merit  the  highest  praise. 

In  the  1970s  we  will  need  more  doc- 
tors, more  engineers,  more  teachers,  more 
technicians — more  professionals  in  every 
field  of  endeavor.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Franklin  K.  Howard  College 
Boards  Institute  for  its  contribuUons  in 
helping  this  Nation  to  achieve  this  im- 
portant goal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OLIBNEBS    IN    THE    CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  CRIME 


February  16,  1970 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OP    MISSOCSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  2214 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAurouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  passage  of  S.  2214.  We 
have  heard  here  today,  from  Congreas- 
men  who  are  interested  in  potato  grow- 
ers, from  Congressmen  who  are  inter- 
ested in  potato  processors,  and  I  think 
it  Is  about  time  that  we  heard  from  a 
Congressman  who  is  interested  primarily 
in  poUto  eaters.  Therefore,  I  want  to 
speak  today  on  behalf  of  the  potato  con- 
sumer; and  I  have  lots  of  them  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  every  producer  of  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  receiving  a  return 
for  his  commodity,  that  will  enable  him 
to  make  a  good  living.  I  support  a  pro- 
gram that  will  return  to  our  farmers  a 
fair  price  for  what  they  produce.  How- 
ever. I  know  it  to  be  the  goal  of  certain 
advocates  of  potato  marketing  orders  to 
greatly  Increase  the  price  that  they  re- 
ceive for  their  poUtoes  by  wilhholding 
from  the  market  poUtoes  that  are  edible 
and  of  good  quaUty  for  processing  or 
eating.  These  potatoes  would  then  be  di- 
verted Into  livestock  feed  or  other  non- 
food uses. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  advocates  of  such  a 
program  that  they  would  then  be  able  to 
sell  the  remaining  portion  of  their  crop 
for  greatly  increased  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers and  to  the  processors.  To  many, 
this  is  wasteful  and  imfair  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  believe  that  growers  should  be  free 
to  produce  as  many  potatoes  as  they  are 
able  to  grow  and  then  to  market  them  in 
the  most  effective  way  possible.  I  want 
the  grower  to  have  complete  freedom 
to  sell  his  crop  on  a  fresh  market,  to  a 
poUto  freezer,  to  a  potato  chipper,  to  a 
potato  canner,  to  a  potato  dehydrator.  or 
to  any  other  potential  buyer  of  potatoes 
By  the  same  token.  I  want  the  processor 
to  be  free  to  buy  all  good  and  edible  po- 
tatoes In  a  market  that  is  controlled  by 
competition.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
will  then  result  In  my  poUto  conatuners 
receiving  the  best  possible  poUtoes  and 
potato  producte  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

I  know  that  the  passage  of  8.  2214  is 
necessary  if  this  condition  Is  to  prevail. 
That  is  why  I  am  fully  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 


Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Anthony  I^wla  of 
the  London  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times  puts  the  crime  problem  In  per- 
spective in  terms  of  warning  against 
progressively  harsher  police  and  Gov- 
ernment measures  as  the  solution.  In 
view  of  the  Senate-passed  crime  legis- 
lation. I  recommend  the  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  who  will  be  con- 
sidering crime  legislation: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Time*.  Monday. 
Peb.  0.19701 
OuMtrwu  nr  thz  Campaign  Against  Cbucs 
(By  Anthony  LewU) 
London. — One  of  the  attractions  of  Britain 
for  Americana  these  days  Is  the  simple  feel- 
ing that  It  Is  safe.  A  person  can  walk  through 
a  park  or  down  the  street  at  night,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  the  possibility  of  rob- 
bery or  assault.  By  American  standards  the 
level  of  crime  In  general  Is  low. 

Why?  Ask  anyone  who  has  thought  seri- 
ously about  It.  and  he  will  mention  that  this 
Is  a  relatively  homogeneous  country,  a  toler- 
ant and  a  contented  one,  without  the 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  that  breed 
resentment.  One  of  the  strong  traditions  Is 
community  respect  and  even  affection  for  the 
police. 

In  short,  the  reasons  go  deep  Into  the 
character  of  this  society  and  the  economic 
and  poUUcal  direction  given  by  Its  leaders 
since  the  age  of  reform  began  In  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  explanation  does  not 
lie  In  the  way  stispccts  are  questioned  or 
criminal  trials  conducted. 

Americans   might   think   about  that.  Por 
the  premise  of  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
the    overwhelming    Congressional    majority 
now  pushing  through   harsh  crime  legisla- 
tion  Is  that  "unshackling"  the  police  and 
prosecutors   will  substantially   alleviate  the 
appalling  American  crime  problem.  That  is 
the   Justlflcatlon   for  cutting   so   hard   Into 
the  established  rlgbta  of  defendanU.  as  de- 
tailed by  Tom  Wicker  In  this  space. 
THX  coNPsasioN  issxrs 
One  does  not  have  to  admire  everything 
the   Supreme    Court    has   done    by    way   of 
Judlclallzlng   the   criminal   law  to  see  that 
undoing  the  Court's  decisions  will  not  solve 
the  crime  problem.  Take  the  restraints  on 
confessions,    which    are    most    bitterly    at- 
tacked by  the  police  and  prosecutors.  Prof. 
James  Vorenberg  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
whom  some  liberals  consider  a  hardliner,  has 
shown  how  little  relevance  the  confession  la- 
sue  has. 

The  President's  Crime  Commlailon.  of 
which  Professor  Vorenberg  was  Director,  re- 
ported In  1M7  that  only  one-tenth  to  one- 
third  of  all  crimes  committed  are  actually 
reported  to  the  police.  There  are  arrests  In 
only  a  quarter  of  those  reported,  and  confes- 
sions are  essential  to  resolution  of  only  a 
small  proporUon  of  those.  Professor  Voren- 
berg concluded  that  Judicial  restrictions  on 
the  confession  process  could  affect  only  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  crimes. 

Or  think  about  some  of  the  methods  now 
described  as  vital  to  law  enforcement — wire- 
tapping, breaking  into  homes  without  knock- 
ing. Umltlng  the  right  of  defendants  st  trial 
to  know  the  soxiroes  of  prosecution  evidence. 
What  win  they  do.  what  can  they  do,  to 
reduce   the   volums   of   street   crimes   that 


rlghUy  dUturb  Americans  most  of  all?  How 
can  wiretapping  stop  a  rapist  or  mugger? 

Within  the  legal  system,  we  must  urgently 
try  to  develop  a  penology  with  some  hope 
of  rehablUtatlng  prisoners.  It  should  surely 
not  be  beyond  us  to  try  criminal  cases  and 
retolve  the  appeals  swiftly  enough  to  make 
conviction  a  present  threat. 

A  more  fundamental  requirement  Is  for  the 
police  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  ghetto. 
The  poor  and  the  black  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent  victims  of  violent  crimes  So  long 
as  they  consider  the  poUce  prejudiced  or 
hostile,  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  law  enforcement  or  even  to  report 
crimes,  there  can  be  no  eOecUve  system  of 
deterrence. 

But  that  raises  the  whole  question  of  rela- 
tions between  the  black  and  white  communi- 
ties— of  welfare  reform,  of  education,  of  em- 
ployment, of  housing.  It  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  for  a  Senator  to  face  up  to  these 
dilemmas  and  vote  with  any  confidence  for 
a  solution  than  It  Is  to  vote  for  an  antlcrlme 
bin.  But  m  the  long  run  a  bitter  divided 
society  is  not  likely  to  be  lawabldtng 

Pretending  that  there  are  easy  ways  to 
solve  the  American  crime  problem  Is  not 
only  foolish  but  dangerous.  When  the  public 
is  told  that  all  will  be  well  If  only  the  police 
and  the  Government  get  tough  and  push 
aside  the  obstacles  made  by  Judges,  and  then 
all  Is  not  well,  what  will  the  reaction  be? 

It  could  be  to  demand  ever  harsher  police 
measures.  In  the  belief  that  at  some  point 
dealing  with  the  external  manlfesUUons  of 
social  Illness  will  work.  At  some  point,  of 
course,  repression  would  Inhibit  crime — with 
ten  of  thousands  of  suspects  held  in  deten- 
tion without  trial,  say.  and  the  Supreme 
Court  swept  aside  If  U  found  preventive  de- 
tention unconstitutional. 

That  prospect  is  not  In  view,  hopefully. 
John  Mitchell  and  Richard  Nixon  surely  do 
not  want  to  arrive  at  that  point  or  anywhere 
near  it.  But  then  It  would  be  wise  to  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth  about  the 
money  and  time  and  leadership  it  will  take 
to  make  life  In  their  country  safe  agam. 


BEST  RADIO  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PRO- 
GRAM—W  J  DA.  QUINCY.  MASS.— 1969 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  desire  to  compliment  my  able 
and  distinguished  friend.  Mr.  Herb  Fon- 
taine of  the  WJDA  radio  station.  Qulncy. 
Mass.,  on  his  being  recently  awarded  the 
United  Press  International  Tom  Phillips 
Award  for  1969's  best  radio  public  service 
program  in  New  England. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  share 
my  acclaim  for  Herb's  winning  series, 
"The  Drug  Menace — 1969"  and  join  me 
in  expressing  admiration  and  gratitude 
for  the  service  he  has  performed  in 
bringing  to  his  listeners'  attention  the 
critical  problem  of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  this  ix)int  I  would  like 
to  submit  a  news  item  announcing  Mr. 
Fontaine's  achievements: 

(Prom  the  Patriot  Ledger.  Feb.  3.  1B70] 
Radio  Station  WJDA  Wins  tJPI  Pubuc 

Smvm  AwAso 
Qttinct.— Radio  SUUon   WJDA  has   been 
awarded  United  Press   International's  Tom 
Phillips  Award  for  the  past  year's  beet  radio 
public  service  program  In  New  England. 

The  winning  entry   was  a  production  of 
•The  Drug  Menace— 1»6»"  a  a4-week  eerlee. 
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produced  and  moderated  by  news  editor- 
director.  Herb  Pontalne,  assisted  by  the  WJDA 
news  staff. 

Panelists  taking  part  during  the  series  in- 
cluded school  officials,  police  chiefs,  physi- 
cians, former  and  present  drug  addicts,  psy- 
chiatrists, district  attorneys  and  high  school 
students. 

Mr.  Fontaine  worked  at  Radio  Stations 
WCOU  AM-FM  In  Lewlston,  Maine,  prior  to 
Joining  WJDA  In  1955.  A  veteran  of  World 
War  U.  he  served  with  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion In  the  Pacific  theater. 

He  Is  a  graduate  of  Medford  High  School 
and  attended  Boston  University,  and  Emerson 
College.  Mr.  Fontaine  lives  at  30  Squanto 
Road  with  his  wife,  the  former  Barbara 
Jaspon  of  Qulncy,  and  three  sons. 

The  award  was  presented  at  a  dinner  last 
Friday  night  of  some  170  broadcasters  at  the 
Marrlot  Hotel  In  Newton.  James  D.  Asher. 
owner  of  WJDA  and  WE8X  In  Salem,  and 
Program  Director  Win  Bettlnson,  were  pres- 
ent for  award  ceremonies. 


I 
BOTH  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF 
1964  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS 
OF  1969  AND  1970  CONTAIN  PRO- 
HIBITIONS AGAINST  BUSING  STU- 
DENTS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


OP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Bdr.  Speaker, 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  In  laws  and 
statutes  is  clear  with  respect  to  the 
busing  of  students  to  achieve  "racial  bal- 
ance." However,  the  administration  of 
the  laws  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  fuzzy. 

In  this  connection  I  include  In  the 
Record  a  column  by  the  noted  columnist, 
David  Lawrence,  from  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner, which  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people. 

The  column  follows: 
"Law  or  thk  Land"  Pkohbits  Forczd  School 

BUBINO 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — The  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  specifically  says  that  Congress 
may  by  law  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Congress  recently  has  passed 
such  a  law,  forbidding  the  courts  to  Issue 
any  order  to  achieve  "racial  balance"  In  the 
schools  by  busing.  The  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of 
19S4  says: 

"Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  other- 
wise enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the  courts 
to  Insure  compliance  with  constitutional 
standards." 

In  another  section  of  the  same  act  U  the 
following  provision: 

"  'Desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

In  the  1069  appropriations  act  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  EUlucatlon,  and  Welfare, 
there  were  two  secUons  that  dealt  with  the 
forced  busing  of  students.  These  provide: 

"Section  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  oon- 
Ulned  m  this  act  may  be  used  to  force 
busing  of  students,  abolishment  of  any 
school,  or  to  force  any  student  attending 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  to  at- 
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tend  a  particular  school  against  the  choice 
of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

"Section  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  act  shall  be  used  to  force 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  attendance  of  students  at  a 
particular  school  In  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  state,  school  district  or  school." 

In  the  1970  appropriations  act  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  has  been  vetoed  by  President  Nixon, 
these  sections  were  revised  to  read: 

"Section  407.  Except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  no  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  act  may  be  used  to  force  any 
school  district  to  take  any  actions  Involving 
the  busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of 
any  school  or  the  assignment  of  any  student 
attending  any  elementary  or  secondary 
school  to  a  particular  school  against  the 
choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

"Section  408.  Exc^t  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  no  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  act  shall  be  used  to  force 
any  school  district  to  take  any  actions  In- 
volving the  busing  of  studenu.  the  abolish- 
ment of  any  school  or  the  assignment  of 
students  to  a  particular  school  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  obtaining  federal  funds 
otherwise  available  to  any  state,  school  dis- 
trict or  school." 

After  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  bill. 
It  went  back  to  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee. The  phrase  "except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution"  makes  the  two  provi- 
sions valueless  because  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  ConsMtutlon  that  directly  or  Indirectly 
deals  with  the  compulsory  busing  of  school 
chUdren.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states 
broadly  the  power  of  Congress  to  forbid  the 
use  of  public  funds  to  correct  "racial  Im- 
balance," of  a  state  law  or  deliberate  dis- 
crimination locally. 

What  the  people  everywhere  are  insisting 
upon  ts  "freedom  of  choice"  Insofar  as  the 
districts  In  which  they  reside  are  concerned. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  send  their  chUdren 
to  any  school  within  a  school  district,  but 
they  cannot,  under  court  orders,  object  to 
children  or  other  races  attending  the  same 
schools.  The  parents,  however,  do  not  feel 
their  own  children  should  be  required  to  go 
to  a  distant  school  to  correct  "racial  im- 
balance." Congress  has  specifically  ruled 
against  this  remedy  and  has.  In  effect,  pro- 
hibited not  only  the  courts  from  Issuing 
such  an  order  but  also  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  from  carry- 
ing out  any  such  Instructions  of  the  courts. 

The  administration  has  appointed  a  tpe- 
clal  Cabmet  committee  under  Vice  President 
Agnew  to  try  to  solve  the  problem.  It  cer- 
tainly needs  further  study,  particularly  by 
legal  experts,  so  that  some  solution  In  con- 
formity with  "the  law  of  the  land"  may  be 
found. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  ]b  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.400  American  pdson- 
ers  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF  UOUaUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  Vietnam 
war  by  individuals  who  have  never  vis- 
ited or  served  in  that  coimtry. 

For  that  reason  I  want  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  a  first  lieutenant 
who  is  currently  serving  with  the  Marine 
Corps  in  Vietnam. 

The  letter  was  written  by  1st  Lt.  Darrell 
H.  Richards  in  re^x>nse  to  antiwar  dem- 
onstrations. It  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  his  mother,  Mrs.  John  R.  Rich- 
ards, who  resides  in  my  congressional 
district  in  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Richards,  in  her  letter  to  me,  says 
she  is  very  proud  of  her  son,  and  I  oan 
certainly  see  why.  You  will,  too,  after  you 
read  his  letter. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  with  the 
thoughts  conveyed  by  this  young  ofiScer, 
and  I  insert  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  so  every  Member  of  Congress 
may  have  the  opportimity  to  read  them: 

jANtTAaT  15,  1970. 

Deas  Sn:  I  am  a  1st  Lt.  In  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  in  Vietnam.  I  have  been 
here  for  7  months  and  have  been  on  several 
operations.  I  had  a  friend  who  asked  how  I 
felt  about  the  war  at  this  stage.  Knowing 
this  person,  as  I  feel  I  do.  and  sensing  her 
non-support  of  the  present  administrations 
policy  over  here.  I  wrote  back  the  following, 
hoping  to  enlighten  her  as  to  what  Is  Indeed 
happening. 

Just  as  I  hope  she  may  discover  the  real 
truth.  I  hope  that  you  will  print  the  follow- 
ing for  those  of  the  public  who  are  In  the 
same  classification. 

"I  dont  like  war."  this  war  or  any  other! 
Yet  sometimes  they  are  necessary.  If  a  man 
strikes  at  me  or  actively  threatens  me.  or 
those  of  my  own  I  have  but  two  courses  of 
action  to  take. 

Firstly.  I  can  make  no  overt  responsive 
action,  but  Instead  try  to  settle  the  dispute 
in  a  nonviolent,  peaceful  manner.  The  alter- 
native Is  to  strike  back  as  an  act  of  self- 
defenae!  Comparatively,  the  communists 
threatened  me  and  those  of  my  own. 

Russia,  Red  China,  North  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  the  other  communistic  satellite  nations  are 
not  satisfied  with  our  existence.  Their  doc- 
trine calls  for  us  to  change  or  be  destroyedl 

Here  in  Vietnam,  their  oppressive  doctrine 
Is  being  forced  upon  the  people.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  innocent  civilians,  who 
seek  freedom  In  a  democratic  society,  are 
being  killed,  tortured,  and  wounded  by  the 
enemy.  In  many  cases  their  brutal  acts  are 
carried  out  only  as  a  deterrence  to  the 
people's  goals. 

I,  as  most  men  over  here,  see  these  peo- 
Ide  fighting  for  their  freedom.  Just  as  we 
did.  when  we  were  a  striving  nation. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  extended 
their  desire  for  us  to  come  to  their  assistance 
In  their  struggle  for  freedom.  We  must  be 
realistic.  We  are  not  only  coming  to  their 
aid  as  an  act  which  Is  totally  and  unselfishly 
for  their  benefit  alone.  But  entered  this  war 
for  our  own  preservation  as  well.  In  an  In- 
direct way  we  are  fighting  now  to  prevent 
a  future  conflict  that  might  even  bring  the 
battlefield  to  our  own  homeland.  If  com- 
munism's surge  was  to  continue  without 
confrontation. 

Tea,  there  are  those  fatallats  who  say  oom- 
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munlsm  will  conquer  all!  But  there  are  the 
mulUtudes  of  thoM  Americana,  who  feel  Juat 
as  John  Paul  Jones  did  In  the  1770"8. 

We  r«aU«e  that  the  war  could  have  been 
ended  earlier  with  an  unlimited  military 
effort.  It  was  not  done,  and  It  U  too  Ute!  The 
war  baa  now  evolved  to  a  pollUcal  war. 

The  enemy  has  been  defeated  mliUarlly 
His  strike  now  Is  like  that  of  a  dying  snake. 
He  may  still  be  a  threat,  but  only  until  the 
sun  goe«  down.  Come  nightfall,  he  Is  dead. 
Thus  we  And  the  enemy!  The  dust  of  his 
war  has  come.  Infiltration  has  been  down 
60'  and  over,  the  percentage  of  the  past 
year.  DefecUons  are  on  the  ever  rise.  Large 
numbers  are  dying  from  malaria,  hunger, 
and  lack  of  medical  attention.  Their  moral, 
endurance,  and  hopes  have  come  near  their 
end. 

They  endure  with  one  remaining  hope. 
That  hope  U  their  only  chance  of  victory 
They  await  a  large  scale  withdrawal  of 
American  forces. 

I  detest  those  people  back  home  who  ac- 
tively protest  the  war  and  the  policies  of 
this  administration.  I  can  speak  for  most 
men  fighting  over  here  when  I  say  we  have 
great  contempt  for  them. 

The  only  reason  the  enemy  has  held  on  so 
long.  Is  because  he  thinks  the  American 
people's  demand  for  an  immediate  large- 
scale  pullout  will  be  met. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  forces 
are  nearlng  the  level  of  capability  needed  to 
□uUntaln  the  war  themselves  They  are  mak- 
ing great  progress  In  achieving  this  position. 
However,  at  the  present  stage,  the  war  cannot 
be  won  by  their  effort  alone. 

The  enemy  fully  realizes  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  He  knows  a  total  pullout  would  be 
premature  at  this  point.  Should  this  happen, 
a  cocomunlst  takeover  would  possibly  be 
Inevitable  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  ability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
and  the  Viet  Cong  to  sustain  themselves 
against  overwhelming  odds,  baa  been  baaed 
on  one  main  hope:  that  of  fm  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  U.8.  troops. 

If  the  American  people  were  united  In 
cause,  this  one  remaining  hope  for  victory 
would  be  destroyed  But  instead,  the  enemy's 
hope  Is  being  nourished  by  the  acUve  pro- 
teaters  and  denaonstrators.  As  a  result,  a 
greater  price  Is  being  paid  with  each  passing 
day  Each  day  that  the  enemy  has  his  one 
last  hope  to  cling  to.  more  American  blood 
is  spilled  upon  the  battlefield,  and  there  are 
more  aluminum  caskets  and  amputees.  These 
protesters  are  killing  us.  Although  their 
blows  are  indirect,  they  are  killing  us  Just 
as  much  as  the  bullets  made  in  Russia  and 
Red  China.  Thla  Is  why  we  detest  the  pro- 
testers and  their  demonstrations. 

Tes.  many  of  them  may  sincerely  believe 
In  their  cause.  But  regardless  of  their  Ignor- 
ance. I  have  seen  the  price  paid  by  American 
fighting  men.  due  to  the  unawareness  to  the 
truth  of  the  protester.  If  they  were  over 
here,  then  they  might  see  what  It  Is  really 
like,  and  what  It  Is  all  about. 

I  respect  a  person's  right  to  voice  his  opin- 
ion, but  when  American  men  bleed  and  die 
as  a  result.  It  no  longer  should  be  a  right, 
we  therefore  object. 

IST.  Lt.  Dabbxll  H  Richamm. 
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referred  to  as  the  "Father  of  the  State 
Fire  College"  has  long  served  the  people 
of  our  State  in  a  most  needed  capacity. 

Jim  Fleming  worked  tirelessly  to  edu- 
cate and  train  Florida  firemen.  He  began 
hia  association  with  the  Fire  College  as 
an  instructor  and  coordinator  and  rose  to 
become  chief  of  the  college  through  his 
hard  work,  devotion,  and  skill. 

His  work  will  live  on  as  a  monument  to 
him— for  the  hundreds  of  men  who  at- 
tended Florida  State  Fire  College  will 
carry  on  the  great  traditions  of  devotion 
and  duty  which  Jim  so  aptly  taught  them. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  personally 
were  doubly  blessed — in  having  known 
him  as  a  friend. 

The  Florida  State  Fire  College,  the 
Ocala  community,  and  all  the  State  of 
Florida  are  better  places  today  because  of 
Jim  Fleming. 
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ABM.  MIRV.  AND  STICKING  TO  THE 
FACTS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALiFoaNi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  February  16.  1970 
Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
umnists Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  are  known  for  the  thoroughness 
with  which  they  check  out  information 
before  printing  it.  However,  it  was  dis- 
appointing to  read  their  column  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  which  was  inaccurate  on  several 
counts.  These  inaccuracies  were  pointed 
out  by  former  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  letter  of  rebuttal 
pubUshed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Febrtiary  3, 1970. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  the 
EJvans  and  Novak  column  entitled  "ABM 
Is  Best  U.S.  Bargaining  Card  in  Arms 
Talks  With  the  Russians,"  followed  by 
Senator  Clark's  letter,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

ABM  Is  BcsT  US.  Bascainino  Casd  in  Amub 
Talks  WrrH   th«  Russians 


A   INDICATED  CITIZEN 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  rLoaiDA 
D*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1$,  1970 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Ocala  and  the  State  of  Florida 
lost  one  of  Its  most  dedicated  dtizena. 
James   Albert   Fleming,   most  properly 


(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
U.S.  development  of  the  antlbalUstlc  mis- 
sile (ABM),  approved  by  a  one-vote  margin 
m  the  Senate  last  year  after  a  convulsive 
battle.  Is  proving  to  be  the  best  card  In  the 
US.  hand  In  strategic  arms  llmlUtlon  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union 

"Without  the  ABM.  we  would  have  been 
dead  at  Helsinki."  one  top  preeldenUal 
arms-control  adviser  said  privately  In  assess- 
ing the  first  stage  of  the  arms  talks  in  Pin- 
land. 

Although  U.S.  experts  learned  long  ago  to 
b«  triply  cautious  in  appraising  Soviet  nego- 
tiating objectives — real  obJecUves.  as  op- 
posed to  propaganda  objectives — the  Helsinki 
talks,  now  in  recess,  left  the  following  im- 
pression on  the  American  negotiating  team: 
U.S.  development  of  the  ABM  has  become 
almost  an  obsession  with  Moscow.  However. 
US  development  of  MIRVs — multiple.  Inde- 
pendently targeted  re-entry  vehlclea — is  al- 
most beneath  Soviet  attention. 

If  this  genuinely  reflects  Soviet  thinking, 
it  means  that  the  ABM,  not  the  MIRV,  Is  the 
best  US.  bargalnmg  counter  In  trying  to 
convince  Moscow  that  the  time  has  come  to 
ease  off  the  dangerous  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
Nixon  administration  definitely  thinks  so. 
Thus.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird,  who 
led  the  1960  battle  for  Phase  1  of  President 
NUon's  Safeguard  ABM  plan.  Is  Just  am  anx- 


ious for  congressional  approval  of  Phase  2 
(the  precise  extent  of  which  Is  still  secret). 
At  Helsinki.  Soviet  negotiators  were  not 
openly  confessing  any  apprehension  about 
the  U.S.  ABM  program  but.  reading  between 
the  lines,  diplomatic  experts  detected  a  deep 
and  underlying  concern  over  the  rapidly 
growing  U.S.  ABM  technology.  That  Soviet 
view  of  the  ABM.  moreover.  Is  significantly 
different  from  two  years  ago  and  reflects  a 
basic  change  In  Soviet  thinking  on  strategic 
weapons. 

When  Premier  Alexel  Koeygln  came  and  met 
President  Johnson  at  Olassboro.  N.J..  In  19«7.  , 
he  defended  the  Soviet  beginning  of  an  ABM 
system  as  a  humanitarian  Insurance  policy— 
a  defense  measure  for  civilians  against  pos- 
sible nuclear  attack. 

This  appraisal  had  undergone  conceptual 
transformation  at  Helsinki  Instead  of  being 
a  humanitarian  Soviet  development.  It  had 
become  a  wicked  multiplying  factor  In  U.S. 
escalation  of  the  arms  race.  In  other  words, 
rapid  technological  advances  by  the  US.  In 
ABM  development  had  obliterated  the  So- 
viet rationale  about  ABMs. 

Indeed,  the  Soviets  now  seem  to  be  dupli- 
cating Mr.  Johnson's  position  at  Olassboro 
when  he  argued  that  neither  nation  should 
start  building  the  ABM.  Mr.  Johnson's  view 
was  that,  once  either  side  began  develop- 
ment of  the  ABM.  the  other  side  would  have 
to  develop  a  new  offensive  capability  to  offset 
the  added  protection  of  the  ABM. 

This  made  little  or  no  impression  on  the 
Russians.  Now,  however,  as  they  face  a  more 
advanced  ABM  technology  In  the  U.S.  than 
they  themselves  possess,  they  regard  the  U.S. 
system  as  one  that  carries  the  gravest  long- 
range  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  was  no  similar  Soviet  concern  at 
Helsinki  over  US.  development  of  MIRVs. 
Here,  the  technological  advantage  Is  strongly 
with  the  Russians,  for  one  major  reason:  the 
thrust  or  "throw-weight"  of  the  standard 
Soviet  long-range  missile,  the  SS-9.  Is  In- 
comparably greater  than  the  thrust  of  the 
Mlnuteman.  the  standard  U.S.  long-range 
missile. 

Boiled  down,  this  means  that  when  the 
SS-9  Is  'Mlrved" — that  Is.  when  Its  up-to-25- 
megaton  warhead  Is  split  Into  three  parts  and 
three  separate  weapons  are  dropped  from  a 
single  carrier— each  of  the  three  parts  could 
be  a  death  threat  to  a  hardened  U.S.  Minute- 
man  site  not  protected  by  ABM. 

But  when  the  Mlnuteman  Is  "Mlrved. "  the 
result  Is  three  weapons  of  only  fractional 
megatonnage — useful  as  a  counterforce 
against  Soviet  Industrial  targets  and  popula- 
tion centers  In  response  to  a  Soviet  first- 
strike,  but  not  as  destroyers  of  SS-9  missile 
sites. 

Thus  President  Nixon's  one-vote  victory 
margin  In  the  Senate  battle  over  the  ABM 
last  year,  widely  described  then  as  a  pyrrhlc 
victory,  may  prove  the  seed  of  eventual  suc- 
cess In  negotiating  a  serious  defensive  and 
offensive  arms-control  agreement  with  the 
SovleU  when  the  talks  resume  at  Vienna  In 
April  That  agreement  will  not  come  soon. 
But  without  last  year's  decision  to  move 
ahead  with  the  ABM.  It  might  not  have  come 
at  all. 


THX  ABM.  THE  MIRV  AND  THB  SALT  TAUtS 

I  feel  obligated  to  comment  on  the  recent 
Washington  Post  column  by  my  longtime 
friends  Rowland  EXans  and  Robert  Novak. 
Their  piece  "ABM  Is  Best  U.S.  Bargaining 
Card  in  Arms  Talks  With  the  Russians  "  re- 
layed (I  would  be  Interested  In  knowing  from 
whom)  so  many  Incorrect  facts  and  false 
assumptions  regarding  so  critical  an  Issue — 
that  could  be  man's  last  hopeful  chance  for 
peace — that  It  must  be  challenged  and  ex- 
amined In  depth. 

We  are  assured  right  off  that  "U.S.  experU 
learned  long  ago  to  be  triply  cautious  in 
appraising  Soviet  objectives  ..."  I  would 
Imagine    the    Soviets    also    are    somewhat 
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cautious:  maybe  even  more  so  considering 
the  United  States,  which  proposed  the  SALT 
talks  some  two  years  ago.  entered  the  nego- 
tiations which  It  had  requested  with  no  def- 
inite proposals  or  objectives. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  "ABM  has  be- 
come almost  an  obsession  with  Moscow." 
After  beginning  deployment  of  the  ABMs 
around  Moscow,  the  Soviets  soon  discon- 
tinued deployment.  It  would  not  seem  to  fol- 
low that  they  would  have  an  "obsessive"  fear 
of  a  weapons  system  that  they  themselves 
have  abandoned.  Perhaps  the  Soviets  realized, 
as  I  hope  the  United  States  s(x>n  will,  that  the 
ABM  can  easily  be  neutralized  with  Increased 
and  less  expensive  offensive  strategies,  and 
that,  because  we  are  In  the  Initial  phase  of 
ABM  research  and  development,  the  present 
state  of  ABM  technology  makes  todays  sys- 
tem already  obsolete. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  Is  said  to  be 
"anxious  for  congressional  approval  of  Phase 
2  (ABM)"  so  as  "to  convince  Moscow  that 
the  time  has  come  to  ease  off  the  dangerous 
nuclear  arms  race."  It  Is  a  unique  twist  of 
logic  that  seeks  a  reduction  of  arms  by  pro- 
posing an  Increase.  If  we  were  to  grant  the 
earlier  contention  of  deep  Soviet  apprehen- 
sion of  the  ABM,  It  would  be  even  more 
ridiculous  to  expect  that  an  expanded  ABM 
would  convince  the  Soviets  "to  ease  off." 

MIRV  was  of  no  concern  to  the  Soviets,  we 
are  told,  because  "here,  the  technological 
advantages  Is  strongly  with  the  Russians," 
because  "the  thrust  or  'throw-weight'  of  the 
standard  Soviet  long-range  missile,  the  SS-0, 
Is  comparably  greater  than  the  thrust  of  the 
Mlnuteman,  the  standard  U.S.  long-range 
missile."  This  conclusion  Is  based  on  both 
incomplete  analysis  and  Incorrect  facts.  Pint, 
"throw-weight "  Is  only  one,  and  the  least 
significant,  fact  In  measuring  the  effective- 
ness of  MIRV:  the  vital  element  being  accu- 
racy, and  the  United  States  Is  way  out  ahead 
in  this  regard.  Second,  "the  standard  Soviet 
long-range  missile"  is  not  the  SS-9,  but 
rather    the    smaller    "throw-weight"    S8-11. 

It  is  correctly  stated  that  a  Mlrved  SS-9 
"could  be  a  death  threat  to  a  hardened  U.8. 
Mlnuteman  site  not  protected  by  ABM."  But 
the  claim  that  a  Mlrved  U.S.  Mlnuteman, 
yielding  three  smaller  weapons.  Is  not  effec- 
tive against  SS-9  missile  sites  Is  not  correct. 
Again,  only  one  factor  relating  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  MIRV — size  of  the  warhead — was 
given  consideration;  while  accuracy,  at 
which  the  United  States  excels.  Is  critical 
(even  Indirect  or  near  hits,  by  silo  disloca- 
tion and  disruption,  can  knock  out  a  missile 
site). 

The  ABM  Is  not  "the  best  card  In  the  U.S. 
hand  in  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union."  In  fact,  continued  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  and  development  of  MIRV 
Jeopardize  the  SALT  talks  by  adding  uncer- 
tainty. Instability,  and  probable  escalation  up 
the  arms  ladder  at  what  could  be  an  Ideal 
time  for  productive  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments, with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  at  approximate  equality  in 
strategic  nuclear  weaponry.  What  Is  more, 
should  talks  continue  and  an  agreement  be 
reached  In  spite  of  continued  deployment  of 
ABM  and  MIRV.  we  may  find  ourselves  with 
an  agreement  that  exists  on  paper  but  that 
finds  us  little  or  no  farther  away  from  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war  than  before  SALT;  the 
means  having  eaten  up  the  ends. 

Plnally.  I  would  like  to  leave  a  thought 
with  the  "top  presidential  arms  control  ad- 
viser" (I  wonder  who  he  was)  who  said,  I 
would  Imagine  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  and 
Inexpressible  affection  for  the  man-made 
monster.  "Without  the  ABM.  we  would  have 
been  dead  at  Hellnskl  "  With  the  ABM  and 
MIRV.  we  win  be  dead  In  April  In  Vienna, 
and  we  soon  could  bf  dead  in  New  York,  in 
Moscow,  In  Washington,  in  Leningrad.  In 
San  Pranolsco,  In  . . . 

JosKPR  S.  Clark, 
President,  World  Federalists,  USA. 

Washington. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  THOMAS  H. 
HENDERSON 
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Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hendebson 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 

or   VIRCtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  recently  lost 
an  outstanding  citizen.  Dr.  Thomas 
Howard  Henderson,  president  of  Vir- 
ginia Union  University,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  59.  Dr.  Henderson,  a  native  Vir- 
ginian, who  rose  to  a  position  of  emi- 
nence in  the  field  of  education,  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  the  service  of  others. 

Born  In  Mecklenburg  Coimty,  Va.,  in 
1910,  he  came  to  Richmond  and  Virginia 
Union  University  where  he  earned  his 
B.S.  degree  in  1928.  Subsequently  he 
pursued  his  education  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  where  he  received  his 
master's  and  Ph.  D.  degrees. 

His  career  in  education  began  at  the 
age  of  18  at  Armstrong  High  School  in 
the  city  of  Richmond  where  he  taught 
chemistry.  Thirteen  years  later  he  be- 
came the  Dean  of  the  CoUege  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Virginia  Union  Uni- 
versity, a  position  which  he  held  until 
his  appointment  in  1960  as  president  of 
that  university. 

It  was  a  tribute  to  his  ability  that  he 
was  selected  to  be  the  first  layman  ever 
to  serve  as  president  of  this  Baptist-re- 
lated university.  The  wisdom  of  that 
selection  became  more  than  apparent 
during  the  next  9  years  when  his  ad- 
ministrative ability  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing an  extensive  building  program 
at  the  university,  including  the  addition 
of  a  science  building,  two  dormitories 
and  a  student  union  building,  in  dou- 
bling the  size  of  the  faculty;  in  increas- 
ing student  enrollment  by  28  percent; 
in  initiating  a  student  faculty  exchange 
with  Concordia  CoUege  in  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  and  In  effecting  a  merger  with 
Storer  College  In  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley. 

In  1940  Dr.  Henderson  led  the  fight  for 
equal  pay  for  teachers  in  Virginia  and 
later  during  the  decade  of  the  fifties 
served  as  an  expert  witness  on  matters 
involving  school  segregation. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  Richmond's 
school  board,  was  a  former  president  of 
the  Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation, served  as  chairman  of  the 
Richmond  Urban  League  and  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Virginia  Council  on  Hu- 
man Relations.  He  also  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  commission  on  the 
problems  of  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, worked  for  the  United  Givers  Fund 
and  served  on  the  Richmond  Area  Com- 
munity Council. 

Dr.  Henderson  possessed  a  keen  mind 
acutely  attuned  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  He  gave  unselfishly  of  his  time  and 
unstintingly  of  his  talents  in  the  service 
of  all  of  the  people  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  His  loss  through  death 
to  Virginia  and  the  Richmond  commu- 
nity is  well  expressed  in  a  recent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  RichmondiTimes- 
Dispatch  which  I  take  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


The  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Howard  Hender- 
son, president  of  Virginia  Union  University, 
has  ended  the  remarkable  career  of  the 
grandson  of  a  slave  whose  connection  with 
the  Baptist-related  university  spanned  more 
than  40  years. 

A  decade  ago  when  Dr.  Henderson  became 
the  president  of  the  lOS-year-old  Institution, 
he  vowed  that  "the  pursuit  of  academic  ex- 
cellence wUl  be  our  ceaseless  and  most  en- 
gaging challenge."  He  kept  his  word.  Under 
his  leadership  VUU  has  climbed  to  new 
heights  of  achievement. 

Never  one  to  accenttiate  the  negative. 
Dr.  Henderson  saw  problems  as  challenges 
that  could  lead  to  greater  opportunities.  He 
firmly  believed  that  education  was  the  key  to 
a  better  future,  not  only  for  his  race,  but  for 
all  men. 

Dr.  Henderson's  contributions  to  educa- 
tion and  to  society  were  not  limited  to  VUU. 
He  bad  served  as  a  member  of  the  Richmond 
School  Board  since  1965  and  had  been  active 
In  many  education  and  civic  organizations  on 
the  local,  state  and  national  levels. 

His  fli'm  commitment  to  education  was 
exceeded  only  by  his  deep  faith  in  God  and 
brotherhood. 

He  summed  up  his  personal  faith  in  an 
article  written  for  a  Tlmes-Dlspatch  Lenten 
season  series  In  1953.  when  as  vuu  dean,  he 
wrote:  "The  belief  In  the  brotherhood  of 
man  challenges  me  to  live  by  a  positive 
Oolden  Rule;  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  do  for 
others  what  I  would  like  them  to  do  for 
me:  to  ^xamine  every  Impulse  lif  dealing 
virlth  others  .  .  .  the  idea  of  brotherhood  leads 
me  away  from  an  easy,  self-righteous  con- 
demnation of  errant  behavior  In  others  Into 
hard  efforts  to  understand  the  causes  of 
human  mistakes  and  to  work  toward  their 
prevention.  Under  the  Infiuence  of  this  Idea, 
self-respect  becomes  blended  with  humility 
in  the  realization  that  all  brothers  are  equal 
In  certain  rights,  especially  to  the  right  to  be 
repected  and  the  right  to  opportunity." 

Dr.  Henderson's  all  too-brief  career 
spanned  an  Important  era  for  his  race,  an 
era  in  which  he  played  a  leading  role. 


NAVY    CROSS    AWARD    TO 
MASSACHUSETTS  MARINE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Msissachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  can  think  of  few  circum- 
stances which  moved  me  so  profoundly 
as  the  occasion  I  had  recently  to  meet 
vrith  Mr.  Thomas  Casey  of  Milton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Casey  and  his  wife  not  long  tigo 
accepted  in  behalf  of  their  son.  Marine 
L.Cpl.  Thomas  M.  Casey,  Jr.,  23,  the 
Navy  Cross  which  was  awarded  post- 
humously for  extraordinary  heroism  in 
Vietnam. 

As  I  read  the  citation  which  follows,  I 
am  struck  by  the  tragedy  of  all  war.  We 
have  lost  one  of  Milton's  finest  young 
men  in  Thomas  Casey,  Jr.  His  friends, 
his  family,  and  his  community  are  di- 
minished by  his  loss.  His  valor,  and  that 
of  his  comrades  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
insured  for  us  the  preservation  of  the 
American  democratic  ideal. 

I  know  I  express  the  feeling  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  extencUng  our  sympathy  to  the  father 
and  mother  and  family  of  this  fine  young 
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man  who  rave  his  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion for  his  fellow  man. 

Our  prayers  are  with  his  family  In  this 
period  of  great  sorrow. 

I  insert  the  article,  as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Milton  (Mmb.)  Record  Tr»n«crlpt. 
Jan.  33. 1970) 

FOSTHUMOTTS       PmX»l«TATION        TO       VHTNAM 

HxBo:     Navy    Cmosa     Awabb    to     Marxnk 
Casbt— Nation's  Second  Hichsst  Mkoal 
The  Navy  Cross  was  awarded  poethumoualy 
to  Marine  Lance  Corporal  Thomaa  M.  Casey 
Jr..  33.  for  extraordinary  heroism  In  Vietnam. 
The  medal,  the  nation's  second  highest  award, 
was  presented  to  his  parents,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  M.  Casey  Sr,  of  19  Wlnthrop  street, 
at  a  ceremony  at  the  Boston  Naval  Base. 
The  citation  reads  as  follows: 
•For  extraordinary  heroism  while  serving 
as  a  Fire  Team  Leader  with  Company  D.  First 
Battalion.  Seventh  Marines.  First  Marine  Di- 
vision, m  connection  with  oi)eratlons  against 
the  enemy  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam   On 
the  afternoon  of  February  1«.  19«9.  Company 
D  was  assaulting  a  large  North  Vietnamese 
Army  force  occupying  a  well-entrenched  po- 
sition in  Quang  Nam  Province    Alertly  ob- 
serving an  enemy  fortification.  Lance  Cor- 
poral Casey  launched  a  determined  assault 
upon  the  hoatlle  position,  delivering  accurate 
fire  as  he  fearlessly  maneuvered  across  fifty 
meters  of  fire-swept  terrain.  Upon  reaching 
the  hostile  bunker,  he  boldly  hurled  grenades 
Into    It.    destroying    the    North    Vietnamese 
emplacements  and  killing  an  enemy  soldier. 
Disregarding  his  own  safety,  he  went  to  sev- 
eral   casualties,    and    Ignoring    the    hostile 
rounds   impacUng  near  him,   skillfully   ad- 
ministered first  aid  to  his  wounded  comrades. 
Realising    the    need    for    an    M-TO    grenade 
launcher,  he  again  rushed  across  the  haz- 
ardous area  and,  obtaining  the  weapon,  re- 
turned to  the  point  of  heaviest  contact  When 
two  additional   Marines  were   wounded,  he 
unhesitatingly      commenced      maneuvering 
through  a  hall  of  fire  to  assist  the  injured 
men.  but  as  he  approached  the  casualties  he 
was  mortally  wounded  His  heroic  actions  and 
aggressive  fighting  spirit  inspired  all  who  ob- 
served him  and  were  instrumental  In  saving 
the  lives  of  several  Marines  By  his  courage, 
sincere  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
rades,  and   selfless  devotion  to  duty.  Lance 
Corporal  Casey  upheld  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Service    He  gallanUy  gave  his  life  for 
his  country. 

"John  H.  CRAm. 
"Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

•'(For  the  President) ." 
Besides  the  Navy  Cress,  which  stands  for 
extraordinary  heroism  In  connection  with 
military  operaUons  against  an  opposing 
armed  force.  Corporal  Caaey  received  the  Navy 
Commendation  Medal  twice,  the  Purple  Heart 
and  a  Medal  from  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  RESEARCH  AND 
GRADUATE  EDUCATION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Ur.  Speaker,  the 
October-November  1969  Issue  of  the 
Iowa  Alumni  Review  contains  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Dr  Duane  C.  Sprlesters- 
bach.  Dr.  Sprlestersbach  Is  dean  of  the 
Oraduate  College  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Dr.  Sprlestersbach  sets  forth  an 
eloquent  defense  of  the  need  for  and 
value  of  graduate  education  and  re- 
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search.  I  highly  recommend  the  article 
to  my  colleagues: 

U  or  Is  0«aduat«  Coulwjk  Dkan  Dcitnds 
RxacAacH  and  Osaocatk  Education, 
Thkbxst  Dome  Battls  Wtth  Thos«  Who 
Ca*t — "A  Cuass  on   Both   Youa  Houses" 

( By  Duane  Sprlestersbach) 
What  can  we  do  about  graduate  educa- 
Uon  and  research?  The  costs  of  graduate 
education  are  too  high  compared  with  those 
of  undergraduate  education.  For  example, 
here  at  Iowa  the  per  student  coeU  during 
the  19fl6-«7  academic  year  (the  latest  avail- 
able daU)  for  masters-level  training  was 
t3.173.  for  doctoral- level  training  M.770, 
compared  with  $873  for  the  first  two  under- 
graduate years  and  1 1,376  for  the  last  two 
undergraduate  years.  (The  biennially  com- 
puted cost  analysU  which  will  be  available 
later  this  year  will  undoubtedly  show  an 
even  greater  difference.) 

Over  50  percent  of  our  gradtiate  student 
body  of  6,000  are  nonresidents,  many  of 
whom  are  trouble  makers.  Not  every  student 
with  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  Iowa 
college.  Including  the  undergraduate  col- 
leges here  at  the  University.  U  admitted  to 
the  Oraduate  College  upon  application. 

Our  professors,  when  they  teach  at  all,  pre- 
fer to  teach  graduate  level  courses,  Ignoring 
their  obligations  to  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion. And,  to  top  it  all  off,  the  graduate  stu- 
dents who  do  get  degrees  are  all  too  often 
poorly  trained  for  teaching  and  other  profes- 
sional work  To  make  matters  worse,  most  of 
the  best  graduates  leave  the  State  for  greener 
pastures. 

And  then  there's  research.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  professors  do  their  thing  by  spending 
time  In  their  laboratories,  or  writing  books, 
or  consulting  at  some  other  institution  or 
business  about  doing  their  things.  The  re- 
ward system  Is  all  wrong.  It  really  Is  publish 
or  perish.  Good  teaching  Is  Ignored  and  most 
professors  do  little  of  any  kind,  good  or  bad. 
Things  would  be  a  lot  better  If  the  profes- 
sor would  worry  less  about  his  list  of  pub- 
lications and  spend  more  time  teaching  stu- 
dents. A  curse  on  both  your  houses! 

Forgive  me  If  I  sound  bitter,  though  I'm 
really  not.  But  I  do  get  more  discouraged 
some  days  than  others  when  almost  every 
newspaper  and  many  periodicals  carry  stories 
about  higher  education  which  make  some  of 
the  assertions  which  I  have  Just  recounted. 

It's  discouraging  because  almost  all  of 
them  reflect  so  little  understanding  of  the 
place  of  graduate  education  and  research  In 
today's  programs  of  higher  education,  and 
so  little  appreciation  of  the  stake  that  the 
average  citizen  has  In  them  I  despair  because 
It's  BO  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  and  how 
to  tell  the  story  In  a  meaningful  and  convinc- 
ing fashion  But  let  me  try. 

First,  some  orientation  We  have  101  mas- 
ters-level programs  and  8S  doctoral  level  pro- 
grams In  the  Oraduate  College  These  pro- 
grams are  superimposed  on  those  of  the  other 
nine  undergraduate  and  professional  colleges 
of  the  University. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  unified  Grad- 
tiate  College  since  none  of  the  other  colleges 
offers  graduate  programs  on  lU  own.  We 
hold  steadfast  to  this  arrangement  because 
It  capitalizes  on  a  long  tradlUon  of  real  In- 
terdlscrlpllnary  and  Intercollegiate  Inter- 
action of  our  faculties  encouraged  by  geo- 
graphical proximity.  We  are  convinced  that 
tbls  Interaction  has  a  stlmulaUng  and 
strengthening  effect  on  all  of  our  graduate 
programs.  And  Iowa  has  a  record  in  graduate 
education  of  which  It  can  be  Justly  proud. 
Despite  lU  relaUvely  small  size.  It  has  con- 
sistently been  among  the  top  35  unlvenl- 
tlea  in  the  production  of  persons  with 
doctoral  degrees,  the  great  maJorHy  of  whom 
have  gone  Into  college  and  unlvwalty  taach- 
Ing,  and  have  held  major  artmlnlKiatlv  posi- 
tions In  higher  education. 
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Iowa  was  one  of  the  first  universities  to 
recognize  creaUve  work  as  the  equivalent  of 
research  In  the  fine  arts.  We  have  developed 
Interdisciplinary  programs  such  as  Com- 
parative Literature,  American  Clvlllxatlon. 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning,  and  Anthro- 
pology and  LlngulsUcs  In  recognition  of 
meaningful  (and  relevant?)  comblnaUons  of 
related  subject  matters.  It  Is  Increasingly 
clear  that,  for  the  dollars  Invested,  Iowa  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  producers  of 
the  holders  of  advanced  degrees  In  the 
country. 

And  what  about  research?  I  know  of  no  re- 
sponsible University  official  who  has  argued 
that  The  University  of  Iowa  should  give 
precedence  to  research  over  teaching.  Quite 
the  contrary  Is  the  case.  It's  true,  however, 
that  some  of  us  have  argued  for  a  balance 
between  leaching  and  research,  believing  that 
only  through  balance  will  we  be  providing 
our  students  with  the  atutudes,  perspectives, 
and  motivations  which  will  enable  them  to 
become  disciplined  and  creative  members  of 
a  constantly  developing  society,  equipped 
with  the  skills  which  will  give  them  the 
options  for  adapting  to  changing  social  con- 
ditions and,  thus,  protection  from  becom- 
ing obeoleCe. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  statement 
that  I  might  make  concerning  research  at 
Iowa  Is  that  we  have  consistently  opposed 
engaging  In  research  which  does  not  have 
possible  benefits  to  our  educational  programs, 
either  through  the  new  InslghU  acquired  by 
the  professor/ researcher  or  through  the  In- 
volvement of  the  students  In  the  research  It- 
self. We  have  not  spawned  research  centers 
filled  with  skilled  manpower  who  do  net 
teach  and  who  are  engaged  In  research  that 
more  logically  could  be  done  by  Indiutry  or 
by  governmental  agencies. 

There  Is  a  distinct,  even  dramatic,  trend  In 
several  states  to  raise  Increasingly  sharp 
questions  about  the  financing  of  graduate 
education  In  the  state  universities.  There  Is 
mounting  pressure  to  establish  state  cur- 
tains around  our  educational  programs  by 
dramatic  Increases  In  out-of-state  tuition 
fees  for  graduate  students  and  through  spe- 
cial consideration  of  resident  students  even 
though  they  may  not  be  scholastlcally  com- 
petitive with  other  applicants. 

We  will  do  great  damage  to  the  quality  of 
both  our  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams If  we  succumb  to  these  pressures.  And 
the  SUte  will  be  the  loser.  For  example,  we 
work  assiduously  to  recruit  the  finest  teach- 
ers from  wherever  we  can  find  them  In  the 
United  States,  and  even  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

We  would  have  great  difficulty  In  Interest- 
ing these  men  and  women  If  we  could  Interest 
them  at  all.  In  coming  to  the  University  un- 
less we  could  assure  them  that  we  attract  a 
high  caliber  of  graduate  student.  Why?  Cer- 
tainly not  because  the  faculties  are  lasy  and 
looking  for  cheap  substitutes  to  do  their 
work.  On  the  contrary,  they  know  that  they 
will  develop  Into  exciting  teachers  and  will 
maintain  their  excellence  only  through  con- 
stant study  and  research.  Bright  graduate 
studeots  provide  one  of  the  major  mecha- 
nisms for  the  stimulation  the  professors  need 
to  keep  them  on  their  academic  toes. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  proposed  that 
we  should  forego  quality  faculty  when  less 
well  qualified  persons  are  available  locally. 
Should  we  do  less  In  the  case  of  potential 
graduate  students?  If  we  do,  (and  I  repeat 
myself)  our  undergraduate  programs  will 
suffer  Just  as  much  as  our  graduats  pro- 
grams will. 

Critics  of  graduate  education  forget  that 
the  modern  world  is  calling  for  nK>re  and 
more  highly  trained  persons  In  fact,  our 
continued  affluence  depends  on  them.  Ws 
simply  can't  stand  stUl,  Joining  the  myttxl- 
cal  ostrich  with  our  heads  in  the  sand  by 
assuming  that  ws  have  the  right  to  the  beat 
of  all  posslbls  worlds  unless  we  are  wllUng. 
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as  any  prosperous  businessman  knows  full 
well,  to  anticipate  and  Invest  In  future 
growth  and  development. 

For  example,  I  am  Impressed  wtth  the 
overwhelming  need  for  persons  trained  at  tlie 
very  highest  levels  In  sizable  numbers  and 
In  many  areas  of  knowledge  If  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  the  nation  are  to  fulfill  the  desitlny 
now  to  be  anUclpated  even  during  the  next 
35  years.  That  destiny  Includes  the  redesign 
and  rebuilding  of  oiu^  great  cities. 

To  do  this  requires  men  In  key  places 
able  to  handle  the  complexities  of  modem 
planning  and  design,  the  subtle  and  explo- 
sive relaUons  between  ethnic  groups,  and 
the  clumsy  but  essential  forms  of  large-scale 
government.  Where  are  such  leaders  to  be 
trained  but  In  the  nation's  universities? 

That  destiny  Includes  the  development 
and  application  of  the  most  complex  tech- 
nologies— such  as  those  required  to  mount 
successfully  our  recent  adventure  In  space. 
To  press  forward  with  these  technological 
developments  requires  long  years  of  devoted 
and  painstaking  training.  Where  Is  this 
training  to  take  place  If  not  In  our  univer- 
sities? 

The  United  States  has  reached  a  point 
where  lU  health  programs.  Its  national  de- 
fense. Its  agriculture.  Its  Industry,  and  Its 
business  are  dependent  on  the  personnel  be- 
ing trained  In  the  advanced  programs  of  our 
universities.  This  kind  of  training  U  expen- 
sive— very  expensive — involving  rare  ma- 
chines of  measurement  and  other  laboratory 
equipment,  and  Including  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  the  highest  level  of  faculty. 
Though  the  costs  are  high,  would  anyone 
argue  that  the  nation  should  turn  back? 

And  what  about  the  specific  needs  of  Iowa 
for  speclallsu?  When  there  Is  talk  about 
socking  It  to  the  out-of-state  graduate  stu- 
dents with  higher  tuition  charges.  I  want 
to  remonstrate  that  the  socking  Is  a  two- 
way  street.  Our  State  economy,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  entire  coiintry,  depends  on  a 
wide  range  of  specialists,  many  of  whom  we 
don't  train  in  fowa  because  we  haven't  the 
training  resources  required. 

If  we  were  really  close  to  the  Iowa  cur- 
tain, preventing  students  from  elsewhere 
to  come  to  our  universities,  other  states 
would  also  draw  their  curtains.  The  result- 
ing cost  In  special  fellowships  or  out-of-state 
fellowships  for  training  our  required  special- 
ists or  for  mounting  our  own  training  pro- 
grams in  relatively  esoteric  fields  has  never 
been  calculated  but  the  cost  would  be  stag- 
gering. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note,  furthermore,  that 
over  50  percent  of  those  with  doctorates  ac- 
cepting their  first  position  of  employment 
in  Iowa  have  been  trained  outside  of  the 
State.  To  maintain  this  Important  out-of- 
state  resource  for  creative  and  highly  trained 
men  and  women,  Iowa  must  continue  to  do 
Its  part. 

And  now  let  me  comment  on  some  Issues 
related  to  research.  The  popular  cry  Is  to  get 
the  professors  out  of  the  libraries  and  the 
laboratories  and  Into  the  classrooms.  In  fact, 
several  states  are  making  moves  to  legislate 
the  number  of  hours  that  the  professors  must 
appear  there.  The  assumption  seems  to  be 
that,  since  the  professor  has  completed  his 
own  training,  he  has  been  taught  all  he  needs 
to  know  and  now  his  function  until  retire- 
ment Is  to  say  what  he  knows  at  his  gradua- 
tion forevermore.  What  could  be  more  stulti- 
fying to  the  academic  climate  of  our  univer- 
sities! What  could  lead  to  more  boring,  dull, 
mundane  teaching  to  say  nothing  about  rele- 
vance I  Every  experienced  and  successful 
teacher  wlU  testify  that  he  had  only  begun 
to  know  his  field  of  specialization  when  he 
bad  completed  his  formal  academic  training. 

There  is  no  dichotomy  between  teaching 
and  research.  This  is  especially  clear  In  grad- 
uate education  where  research  Is  teaching,  or 
at  least  a  form  of  teaching  activity.  Con- 
Bldar  how  dllBoult  It  would  be  for  a  faculty 
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member  to  advise  a  student  on  the  selection 
of  a  problem  for  Investigation  If  he  had  not 
conducted  Investigations  In  related  areas. 

How  would  he  estimate  the  chances  for 
success?  How  would  he  be  able  to  discuss  the 
relation  of  the  problem  to  others  In  the  area? 
(And  this  ability  doesn't  Just  apply  to  the 
needs  of  graduate  students.  As  undergradu- 
ate students  come  to  us  with  better  baslo 
training,  they,  too,  are  being  Increasingly  en- 
couraged to  move  Into  programs  of  inde- 
pendent study  requiring  the  same  type  of 
counsel.) 

In  education  some  of  the  most  important 
teaching  is  the  advising  and  guidance  which 
the  faculty  member  gives  the  student  on 
the  selection  and  conduct  of  a  research 
problem.  Thus,  the  professor's  research  ac- 
tivity must  be  viewed  as  a  teaching  activity 
Just  as  his  preparation  for  a  lecture. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  developed  a 
system  of  accounting  for  the  effort  of  our 
faculty  which  allows  us  to  give  credit  for 
this  activity  as  simply  as  we  can  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  hours  that  they  appear 
in  the  lecture  hall. 

We  say  that  universities  are  devoted  to 
three  functions:  teaching,  research,  and 
service.  (President  Boyd  has  recentiy  said 
that  teaching  and  research  are  the  services 
which  the  University  performs. )  In  any  event 
universities  are  committed  to  the  creation 
of  new  knowledge  and  its  Integration  with 
existing  knowledge. 

This  function  does  not.  of  course,  dis- 
tinguish them  from  large  corporations  and 
some  branches  of  government  which  also  en- 
gage In  research.  However,  the  latter  engage 
in  a  relatively  more  applied  research  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  or  effectiveness  of  a  prod- 
uct or  to  solve  some  urgent  social  need.  Uni- 
versities, on  the  other  hand,  devote  them- 
selves more  to  basic  research  and  creative 
work.  Well? 

We  can't  put  a  hold  on  research  and  cre- 
ativity, as  state  and  federal  governments 
presently  seem  to  be  proposing,  by  drying  up 
financial  support  for  research.  New  products, 
new  processes,  new  opportunities  depend — 
require — a  broad  base  of  basic  research.  A 
study  recently  reported  by  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  traces  some  of  today's  key 
innovations  from  basic  research  which  was 
originally  done  with  no  thought  of  future 
utility. 

For  example,  the  HT  group  notes  that  the 
videotape  recorder  can  be  traced  to  Weber's 
1852  ferromagnetic  theory  and  Edison's  1883 
discovery  of  current  flow  in  a  vacuum  tube. 
The  oral  contraceptive  pill  can  be  traced 
from  Berthold's  1949  discovery  of  male  sex 
hormone.  And  the  electron  microscope  can 
be  traced  to  Plucker's  discovery  of  cathode 
rays  in  vacuum  discharge  tubes  and  Clavis- 
ius'  theory  of  the  kinetic  mixing  of  gases — 
both  in  1868,  BUrchoff's  Improved  mathe- 
nuitical  basis  for  the  wave  theory  of  Ught  in 
1960,  and  Lorene's  1880  postulate  of  the  elec- 
tron's existence. 

So  we  must  continually  press  for  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  support  fundamental 
research  which  most  likely  will  one  day 
provide  the  tmderglrding  for  greater  things. 

We  need  your  understanding  and  support 
if  we  are  to  remove  the  curse  from  these  two 
houses  lest  it  fall  also  on  yours  and  mine. 
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of  Lithuania,  which  secured  its  free- 
dom soon  after  the  overthrow  of  Czar- 
ist  Russia.  Ldthuania's  history  antidated 
this  historic  event  by  almost  700  years, 
for  it  was  in  1251  that  a  number  of 
principalities  united  to  form  the  Lith- 
uanian monarchy. 

At  its  greatest  extent  this  kingdom 
stretched  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  almost  to  Moscow.  Over 
the  years  its  sway  gradually  declined 
until  it  was  taken  over  by  Russia  in  1795. 

The  switch  from  the  czars  to  the  com- 
missars brought  lasting  freedom  to 
neither  the  Russians  nor  their  neighbors. 
The  restoration  of  independence  to  Lith- 
uania on  February  16,  1918,  ended  as  a 
result  of  the  alliance  entered  into  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  U  by  the  Communists 
and  their  ideological  bedfellows  the  Na- 
tional Socialists.  In  June  1940  not  long 
after  Poland  had  been  divided  between 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  lat- 
ter occupied  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. 

National  socialism  is  now  dead,  but 
communism  Is  more  powerful  than  ever. 
Almost  30  years  have  gone  by  sinc^e  the 
Soviets  annexed  Lithuania  and  its  two 
sister  republics.  Those  who  rejoiced  the 
loudest  whenever  a  new  nation  arises 
from  the  ashes  of  former  empires  in  Afri- 
ca, Asia,  South  America,  and  the  islsmds 
of  the  sea  stand  mute  whenever  the  sub- 
jugation of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia is  mentioned.  Surely  the  Lithuan- 
ians are  as  deserving  of  freedom  as  the 
peoples  of  the  more  than  60  nations  that 
have  emerged  from  colonialism  since  the 
dark  days  of  1940. 

I  can  testify  to  the  character,  the  loy- 
alty, and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Lithusuiian  people.  Our  Nation  is  the 
richer  because  more  than  a  million  of 
our  fellow  Americans  are  of  Lithuanian 
blood,  including  over  100,000  in  the  Chi- 
cago area,  Many  of  them  live  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
in  this  great  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  independent  lor  two 
centuries,  but  the  independence  of  mod- 
em Lithuania  was  ephemeral  by  com- 
parison. Even  as  we  thank  the  Almighty 
for  the  numerous  blessings  that  He  has 
showered  upon  America,  let  us  offer 
prayers  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
Lithuania  smd  the  other  Baltic  republics. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  16.  1970,  Is  the  52d  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Republic 


NEXT  YEAR  IN  ATHENS? 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
George  Anastaplo.  lecturer  in  the  liberal 
arts  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
chairman  of  the  Political  Science  De- 
partment at  Rosary  College  in  River 
Forest,  HI.,  was  interviewed  by  his 
brother,  John  Anastaplo,  radio  commen- 
tator, station  WJOB,  Hammond,  Ind., 
on  his  recent  visit  to  Greece. 

Professor  Anastaplo  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing authorities  on  Greek  history 
and  goverrunent  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Political  Science  Department  at  Rosary 
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College.  He  has  been  making  annual 
visits  to  Greece  in  order  to  get  informa- 
tion and  facts  concerning  the  govern- 
ment and  economic  conditions  and  other 
information  which  will  be  used  in  his 
writings  and  communications  to  the 
American  and  Greek  people  on  the  true 
facts  pertaining  to  the  stability  and 
future  welfare  of  liberty  and  fr^f^m  in 
the  Greek  nation.  ^ 

The  radio  interview,  which  was  eon- 
ducted  by  John  AnasUplo.  his  brother,  is 
set  out  in  the  following  question-and- 
answer  period : 

CommenUtor  John  Anastaplo.  Oood  eve- 
ning, ladies  and  gentlemen  We  have  m  our 
guest  this  evening  my  brother.  Professor 
Oeorge  Anasiaplo.  Lecturer  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Chair- 
man of  the  PoUUcal  Science  Department  at 
Rosary  College  In  River  Forest,  minols.  He 
also  holds  an  appointment  as  Professor  of 
Politics  and  Uterature  at  the  University  of 
Dallas  Our  guest  Is  knowledgeable  in  con- 
temporary Greek  affairs  and  has  published 
several  articles  on  that  subject. 

Dr  Anastaplo  has  recently  returned  to  his 
home  in  Chicago  from  his  annual  visit  to 
Greece,  after  which  he  conferred  with  inter- 
ested parties  at  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department  in  Washington.  While  in  Greece 
he  was  accredited  as  a  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Southvest  Revieic. 

Welcome  back  vo  the  show.  How  was 
Greece? 

Prof.  OtoacK  AMA3TAMX).  About  the  same. 

Question.  I  dont  know  what  that  means. 

Answer.  Bad. 

Question.  Was  it  any  better  this  time  than 
it  was  when  you  last  visited  Greece,  in  the 
summer  of  1968? 

Answer  Not  really,  even  though  there  was 
some  hope  t.hl»  time  because  of  a  statement 
issued  by  a  former  prime  minister.  Mr.  Kara- 
manlls— some  hope  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment mtgh:  be  replaced  But  prior  to 
that  statement  being  Issued— a  masterful 
statement  Issued  by  him  In  Paris  the  30th 
of  September—,  one  found  in  Greece  a  sense 
of  despemtlon  and  depression,  a  reallzaUon 
that  indeed  the  usurping  colonels  Intend  to 
stay  for  a  long  time  as  the  Government  of 
Greece  and  that  they  dont  have  much  to 
offer  except  repression,  torture  and  false 
promises.  In  that  sense,  things  were  worse: 
ifs  the  kind  of  worsening  that  comes  when 
you  realize  that  something  which  is  bad 
simply  Is  not  going  to  go  away  but  U  going 
to  stay  for  a  very  long  time  I  suspect  th*t 
by  this  time  the  encouraging  effect  of  Mr. 
Karamanlts's  statement  has  begun  to  wear 

thin. 

QuesUon.  You  don't  see  any  change,  then? 

Answer.  I  don't  see  any  prospect  of  change, 
unless  the  United  States  does  something  to 
support  Mr.  KaramanlU  In  his  effort  to  re- 
place the  people  now  In  power  by  a  mod- 
erate government  which  would  begin  to  re- 
pair the  damage  that  has  been  done  by  these 
two  and  a  half  years  of  tyranny. 

QuesUon.  It  U  reported  in  the  November 
10th  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Timet  that 
Christopher  Janus,  a  Chicago  Investment 
broker  who  is  president  of  the  Greek  Heritage 
Foundation.  taUed  to  Mr  Karamanlls.  ap- 
parently in  Paris,  and  also  to  King  Con- 
stanUne.  the  self-exiled — can  I  say  •self- 
exiled"  or  did  he  have  to  go? 

Answer.  He  virtually  had  to  go — although 
It  may  have  been  better  for  everyone  if  he 
had  not  gone 

Question.— he  talked  to  exiled  King  Con- 
stantlne  in  Rome  Janus  Is  quoted  as  saying 
that  Karamanlls  let  Janus  know  that  be  con- 
sulted with  people  in  our  State  Department 
before  he  Issued  his  September  30th  state- 
ment and  that  it  was  made  with  their  knowl- 
edge. Now  what  do  you  see  in  this  report  that 
quotes  Karamanlls  as  saying  that  he  con- 
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f erred  with  the  State  Department  before 
making  his  statement  about  the  military 
Junta  and  about  what  should  be  done?  Do 
you  see  in  this  that  the  United  States  is 
going  to  give  some  assistance  should  Kara- 
manlls attempt  to  go  back? 

Answer.  No.  I  dont  see  that.  It  sUU  seems 
to  me  an  open  question  whether  the  United 
States  government  Is  going  to  do  anything 
serious  to  help  friends  of  the  United  Stales  In 
Greece  replace  the  army  ofHcers  who  have 
seized  the  government  and  who  are  ruining 
their  country  That  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment Is  aware  of  the  deterioration  in 
Greece  cannot  be  denied — It  Is  aware  of  what 
everyone  knows — but  that  It  will  do  any- 
thing to  change  the  situation  there  remains 
t3  be  seen  There  is  no  Indication  that  the 
United  SUies  Is.  at  this  moment,  prepared 
to  take  the  strong  measures  necessary  to  help 
the  Greeks  rid  themselves  of  their  tyrants 

Question  How  long  were  you  there  this 
time? 

Answer.  I  was  there  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
this  time:  a  vt.y  intensive  two  weeks 
Question.  Were  you  followed? 
Answer.  I'm  told  1  was.  I  dldnt  see  any- 
body following  me.  but  several  people  I 
talked  with  thought  I  was  being  followed 
Many  were  afraid  I  was  being  followed. 

One  conducu  oneself  In  such  circum- 
stances as  If  one  U  being  followed.  In  thaae 
situations  one  simply  has  to  take  all  kinds  of 
precautions,  not  to  protect  oneself  so  much 
as  to  protect  one's  friends  and  the  paople 
one  Interviews  You  have  to  be  careful  whom 
you  talk  with,  because  if  you  are  not  careful 
they  will  get  into  trouble.  Government  ofll- 
clals  were  very  unhappy  about  my  presence: 
they  were  unhappy  about  the  people  I  was 
talking  with:  they  were  unhappy  about  the 
things  I  was  asking  about  and  saying  to  the 
people  I  was  talking  with.  It's  a  very  un- 
pleasant situation,  m  many  ways,  for  the 
visitor  who  knows  what  la  going  on. 

Question.  What  did  Greek  officials  do  to 
Indicate  they  were  unhappy  about  your 
presence. 

Answer.  They  let  other  foreign  correspond- 
ents  there   know   how   unhappy    they   were 
about  inquiries  I  had  been  making  and  com- 
ments I  had  made  to  people  I  bad  been  talk- 
wlth.  They  had  heard  of  some  of  the  things 
I  had  said  and,  of  course,  they  knew  about 
the   things    I    had    published    before   I   got 
there. 
Question.  Did  they  have  your  articles? 
Answer.  Ob.  sure,  they  have  them  all. 
QuesUon.  Did  they  let  you  know  directly, 
or  only   through   a   third   party,  that  they 
were  displeased  with  you? 

Answer.  A  couple  of  times  officials  In  the 
Foreign  Press  MlnUtry  let  me  know  person- 
ally. I  was  let  known  both  directly  and  In- 
dlrecUy. 

Question  Did  they  ask  you  to  leave  the 
country? 

Answer  No.  But  I  did  wonder  whether  I 
would  get  in. 

Question.  They  welcomed  you? 
Answer.  They  accepted  me. 
Question.  Reluctantly? 
Answer.  Reluctantly.  They  were  not  sorry 
to  see  me  go. 

Question.  How  about  on  the  way  back  You 
stopped  in  Paris? 

Answer.  I  stopped  in  Rome.  I  stopped  in 
Paris,  and  I  stopped  In  London. 

QuesUon.  Do  you  want  to  tak  about  those 
stops? 

Answer.  Well,  thoee  are  lovely  places. 
QuesUon.  How  about  Mr.  Karamanlls.  la 
be  a  lovely  man? 

Answer.  Mr.  Karamanlls  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant man  for  the  prudent  llberaUon  of 
Greece. 
Question.  Had  you  met  him  before? 
Answer.  Yea.  I  had  met  him  before.  He  is 
a  man  who  Is  a  good  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  who  has  great  support  among 
the  Greek  people.  He  is  a  man  the  United 
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SUtes  should  b«  doing  something  to  help 
get  back  into  power  before  It  is  too  late.  It's 
hard  to  know  how  long  we  have  before  time 
runs  out.  completely  runs  out  on  us.  and 
takes  away  from  us  all  our  opportunities 
to  help  our  Greek  allies  We  are  still  able 
to  influence  events  there  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Once  the  Karamanlls  effort  has  run 
its  course,  however,  there  will  no  longer  be 
much  we  or  our  friends  in  Greece  can  do 
to  control  events. 

Question.  Do  we  still  have  friends  In 
O  recce? 

Answer.  We  have  people  there  who  are 
eager  to  be  our  friends. 

Question.  But  are  they  our  friends  now? 
Answer.  That  Is  one  of  the  sad  things  about 
Greece  today,  that  there  should  be  many  In- 
fluential people — Intelligent,  educated  and 
even  conservative  people — who  have  long 
been  friends  of  the  United  States  but  who 
are  now  bitterly  antl- American,  people  who 
have  always  been  regarded  as  close  to  the 
Americans.  They  seem  to  believe  that  al- 
though the  United  States  may  not  have  put 
In  these  dictators,  it  has  supported  them, 
has  l>een  too  glad  to  go  along  with  them, 
and  has  thus  abandoned  friends  of  the 
United  States  to  tyranny.  We  act  as  If  It 
does  not  matter  what  the  Greek  people  think 
of  us. 

Question.  What  does   the  King  In  Rome 
think?  Does  he  want  to  go  back  to  Greece? 
Answer.   Everybody   wants  to  go  back  to 
Greece. 

Question.  Does  he  think  he  Is  going  back 
soon? 

Answer  I  don't  know.  I  guess  he  Is  also 
waiting  on  the  United  States  to  do  some- 
thing Everybody  U  waiting  now.  The  Kara- 
manlls statement  has  been  issued:  every- 
body knows  what  his  position  Is.  Now  it's 
up  to  the  only  power  that  has  any  ability  to 
change  events  peacefully,  the  United  States. 
Only  If  the  United  SUtes  does  something 
decisive  is  there  going  to  be  a  movement  In 
the  Greek  army  to  replace  the  present  lead- 
ers of  Greece  by  a  decent  regime. 

QuesUon.  The  Sun-Times  article  I  quoted 
from  earlier  reports  King  Constantlne  In 
Rome  as  saying  to  Mr.  Janus,  "Well,  next 
year.  I'll  see  you  in  Athens."  He  seemed  to 
think  the  situation  In  Greece  would  be 
changed  by  next  Spring.  Do  you  go  along 
with  that? 

Answer.  For  almost  two  thousand  years,  the 
Jews  would  always  close  their  annual  Seder 
with  the  hope.  "Next  year  In  Jerusalem!" 
Whether  the  King's  observation  to  Mr.  Janus 
means  much  more  than  that.  I  don't 
know. 

QuesUon.  Do  you  see  substance  In  the 
King's  observation? 

Answer.  I  see  In  It  a  hope,  certainly  a 
hope.  It  Is  not  an  tinreallstlc  hope:  it  could 
happen.  But  it  will  take  more  than  a  hope 
to  do  It:  It  depends  upon  us,  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean,  to  some  extent. 

Question.  You  feel  then  that  the  King  is 

dreaming  quite  a  bit  on  this  point?  You  don't 

(eel  he  will  be  back  in  Athens  in  the  Spring? 

Answer.  In  the  Spring? 

Question.  Yes.  as  it  says  in  the  article.  Let's 

say,  by  Easter? 

Answer.  I  am  afraid  he  will  probably  cele- 
brate Easter  in  Rome.  1  hope  I'm  wrong,  be- 
cause Greece  would  be  a  far  more  pleasant 
place  to  live  In  and  to  visit  If  the  King 
should  be  back.  If  Mr.  Karamanlls  should  be 
back.  If  Mr.  Papandreou  should  be  back.  If 
they  should  all  be  back — it  would  be  far 
more  pleasant  if  the  Greeks  do  get  back  to 
the  kind  of  life  that  doesn't  require  constant 
surveillance,  constant  repression,  repeated 
cotirt  martial  proceedings,  torture  and  sup- 
pression of  serious  dissent.  What  there  Is  In 
Greece  today  is  no  life  for  a  civilized  people. 
Question.  Do  you  gather  from  your  con- 
versations with  the  King  that  he  Is  happy 
living  In  Rome  or  Is  he  anxious  to  return  to 
his  throne  in  Greece? 

Answer.  There  is  no  responsible  Greek  who 
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Is  happy  out  of  Greece  in  these  circum- 
stances, when  he  Is  out  of  Greece  because 
of  a  tyranny  which  is  suppressing  all  men 
of  stature  who  have  any  serious  influence. 
This  goes  for  the  King,  this  goes  for  Mr. 
Karamanlls.  this  goes  for  Mr.  Papandreou, 
this  goes  for  Mrs.  Vlachou  In  London.  Every- 
one who  is  anyone  has  been  put  down.  I  am 
sure  that  when  such  people  are  outside  of 
Greece  they  all  long  for  the  day  when  they 
can  get  back  and  once  again  help  their 
country  return  to  some  kind  of  steady  prog- 
ress. It  Is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  all  hoping 
to  go  back  home.  They  are  all  unhappy  with 
being  out  of  Greece  and,  depending  on  their 
temperament,  I  guess,  they  have  different 
notions  of  how  long  It  will  take  before  they 
can  return  home. 

Question.  Is  King  ConstanUne  making  any 
efforts  on  his  own  to  hasten  the  day  of  his 
return  home? 

Answer.  He  has.  as  you  can  see  in  the 
papers,  a  public  position  His  position  is  that 
he  will  return  when  there  are  free  elections 
Internationally  supervised,  with  a  free  press 
and  with  the  release  of  political  prisoners. 
All  those  conditions  mean  that  the  present 
government  would  be  going  or  gone. 

QuesUon.  He's  not  going  to  take  the  initia- 
tive? 

Answer.  Well.  I  suppose  If  he  had  some- 
thing to  take  the  InlUatlve  with,  he'd  take 
It.  But  there  Is  relatively  little  he  can  do. 
You  see.  there  Is  relatively  UtUe  anybody  can 
do.  There  Is  relatively  little  that  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou can  now  do.  for  instance.  There  Is 
relatively  little  that  Mr.  Karamanlls  can  do. 
Question.  Who  Is  going  to  do  the  doing, 
then?  The  lower  echelon  officers? 

Answer.  That  is  the  question.  I  suppose. 
The  lower  echelon  officers  will  be  the  ones  to 
make  the  move,  eventually,  but  the  problem 
Is:  How  can  they  be  induced  to  move?  They 
can  be  induced  to  move  by  public  opinion 
in  Greece.  Insofar  as  that  can  be  known  by 
them,  by  the  realization  on  their  part  that 
things  are  not  going  well  and  that  the  honor 
of  the  Army  is  at  sUke.  by  becoming  aware 
of  Mr.  Karamanlls's  statement  (which  has 
never  been  published,  legally,  in  Greece), 
and.  perhaps  most  Important,  by  the  direct 
and  Indirect  Influence  of  the  United  States. 
Once  most  officers  know  that  the  United 
States  has  serious  reser\attons  about  the 
present  Greek  government  and  Is  taking 
serious  measures  to  help  the  Greek  people 
get  rid  of  that  government,  then  consden- 
Uous  officers  in  the  Army  will  likely  move. 
If  that  does  not  happen,  then  the  only  other 
alternative  that  people  can  count  upon  and 
will  resort  to,  will  be  terror,  sabotage  and 
general   deterioration    In   law   and   order. 

Question.  The  Greek  government  relaxed 
the  censorship  since  you  were  there  in  the 
summer  of  1968.  Was  that  evident  during 
your  visit  last  month? 

Answer.  The  Prime  Minister  annoimced  this 
relaxation  at  a  press  conference  that  I  at- 
tended. My  own  prediction  at  the  time  was 
that  It  would  not  mean  much,  that  this  is 
not  a  regime  that  can  afford  to  relax  censor- 
ship very  much,  that  although  the  require- 
ment that  the  text  be  passed  on  before  print- 
ing might  be  suspended —  that  is.  publishers 
may  no  longer  have  to  submit  their  text 
to  a  censor — the  effect  will  be  virtually  the 
same  because  of  the  powers  the  government 
retains  and  will  be  able  to  exercise  without 
any  Judicial  restraint.  It  looked  for  awhile, 
however,  that  I  was  wrong  In  my  opinion  that 
the  relaxation  would  not  make  any  serlovis 
difference.  Thus.  I  got,  a  couple  weeks  ago, 
a  letter  from  a  foreign  correspondent  In 
Athens  who  Informed  me  that  I  had  simply 
guessed  wrong  about  what  would  happen: 
publishers,  he  reported,  were  bemg  allowed 
to  express  some  criticisms  of  the  regime.  But 
his  letter  happened  to  be  delivered  here  the 
very  day  that  the  Chicago  papers  reported 
that    two    Athenian    newspapers    had   been 
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cloeed  down  altogether  for  what  they  had 
said  about  the  government. 

Question.  The  curtain  has  been  dropped 
again? 

Answer.  Yes,  but  at  a  different  stage.  They 
don't  require  you  to  bring  your  copy  in 
every  lUght  to  be  read  and  to  be  approved, 
but  If  you  don't  "behave  yourself" — 

Question.  — they'll  close  you  down.  So,  It 
Is  the  same  as  before? 

Answer.  It's  even  worse  in  some  ways,  be- 
cause if  you're  closed  down  for  two  or  three 
days,  or  have  all  your  run  confiscated  a  few 
times,  you  are  In  serious  trouble  financially. 
Question.  Are  you  closed  down  two  or  three 
days,  or  permanently? 

Answer.  I  haven't  gotten  the  details  yet. 
Government  officials  seem  to  have  been  clos- 
ing down  newspapers  for  a  few  days  or  they 
have  been  confiscating  a  day's  run  or  they 
have  been  going  to  news  vendors  and  saying, 
"Don't  sell  any  of  the  next  edition  of  such- 
and-such  newspaper."  The  result  is  that  a 
publisher  can  take  very  serious  financial 
losses  that  way. 

Question.  But  they  are  not  cloeed  per- 
manently? 

Answer.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  But  you  can 
figure  out  for  yourself  what  the  effect  is  go- 
ing to  be  on  publishers  of  the  sanctions  that 
are  now  being  used. 

Question.  You  have  been  urging,  both  here 
in  Chicago  and  in  Washington,  that  the 
United  States  take  strong  measures  with  re- 
spect to  Greece.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Answer.  I  think  there  are  various  measures 
we  can  take  to  show  the  Greek  army,  pri- 
marily the  Greek  army  but  also  the  Greek 
people,  what  our  opinion  Is  of  this  govern- 
ment. That's  very  Important.  We  should  make 
it  very  clear  that  we  recognize  the  serious 
damage  this  government  Is  doing  both  to 
Greece  and  to  legitimate  American  Interests 
In  Greece.  I  think  we  ought  to  take  other 
measures  as  well,  such  as  the  stopping  of  all 
mlUtery  aid  to  Greece  and  the  cutting  off  of 
all  military  relations  with  that  country.  (I  am 
not  talking  now  about  cutting  diplomatic  re- 
lations they  should  be  maintained  with  every 
country  that  has  an  effective  government.) 
I  also  think  we  should  cooperate  with  those 
allies  of  ours  In  Europe  who  are  so  unhappy 
vrith  the  Greek  government  and  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  It  and  about  Its 
corrupting  Influence  In  the  European  com- 
munity of  free  nations. 

Question.  What  about  the  argument  that 
since  we  are  trying  to  get  out  of  Viet  Nam,  It 
Is  not  wise  to  Intervene  In  Greece? 

Answer.  I'm  not  talking  about  getting  in 
there  with  an  army.  I'm  talking  about  get- 
ting out  of  there  If  the  present  Greek  gov- 
ernment is  not  replaced  by  a  government 
that  Is  responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  Greek  people.  If  we  do  our  duty  on  behalf 
of  freedom  and  constitutional  government 
In  Greece,  the  large  majority  of  conscien- 
tious Greek  army  officers  will  do  theirs;  If 
they  see  the  threatened  loss  of  the  American 
alliance  as  the  price  Greece  has  to  pay  to  re- 
tain the  tyrants  who  now  rule  Greece,  those 
officers  will  move  to  set  things  right.  All  this 
can  still  be  done  peacefully  and  sensibly.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  civil  war  begins  in 
Greece — if  it  does  (I  am  not  saying  it  Is  goUig 
to  begin) — if  the  present  government  of  In- 
competent men  stays  long  enough,  and  if  (as 
is  possible)  conditions  develop  which 
lead  to  dvU  war,  will  we  be  content  to  sit 
back  and  watch  as  we  are  doing  now?  Will 
we  not  be  "compelled"  to  intervene  If  that 
should  happen?  I  dont  want  such  a  situa- 
tion to  develop.  I  don't  want  the  destruction 
of  Greece  that  would  come  In  the  process  of 
liberating  her  again  from  possible  takeover 
by  some  of  the  elements  which  would  be  en- 
gaged in  such  a  civil  war.  We  will  then  real- 
ize that  it  does  matter  to  us  what  happens 
in  Greece.  But  If  then,  why  not  now?  This  la 
the  time  for  us  to  move,  when  we  can  still 
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act  without  hurting  either  ourselves  or  the 
Greeks. 

Question.   When   you  say,    "getting  out," 
you  mean  economically  and  militarily? 

Answer.  We  have  available  to  us  meastires, 
some  of  which  it  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  describe  at  this  time,  which  could 
bring  down  the  present  Greek  government 
within  a  few  months.  If  we  would  use  them 
Intelligently.  I  know  no  Informed  man  lii»>. 
Athens  or  in  Washington  who  doubts  this. 
Such  measures,  properly  employed,  would 
permit  our  friends  In  Greece — our  long-time 
friends  In  Greece — to  recover  the  power  that 
the  Greek  people  want  them  to  have.  But  I 
must  confess  that  it  does  not  now  appear 
that  we  Americans  are  going  to  use  respon- 
sibly and  Intelligently,  and  thereby  retain, 
the  great  influence  we  have  ecuned  in  Greece 
since  the  Second  World  War. 


POINT  REYES  EARLY  DEVELOP- 
MENT ESSENTIAL 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAi.iFoainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
this  Nation  is  faced  with  the  challenge 
of  preserving  Its  environment.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  clean  up  the  air,  water,  and 
land  we  have  despoiled  by  our  thought- 
less acts  as  individuals  believing  In  the 
American  msrth  of  our  infinite  frontiers. 

Slowly  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
there  are  indeed  finite  limits  to  the  acces- 
sibility of  clean  air  and  water  and  un- 
spoiled land.  We  have  also  come  to  realize 
that  many  of  the  natural  grandeurs  this 
coimtry  has  been  blessed  with  cannot  be 
replaced  by  man  once  he  has  destroyed 
them. 

There  are  few  areas  of  this  coimtry 
left  in  which  the  natural  splendor  of  na- 
ture has  been  left  untouched  and  un- 
ruined  by  man.  One  of  these  areas  that 
somehow  has  remained  untouched  is  the 
Point  Reyes  area  of  California. 

However,  if  this  Congress  does  not  act 
today,  this  area  may  also  be  lost  to  this 
generation  and  future  generations  of 
Americans.  This  Congr^s  must  decide 
whether  it  is  more  important  to  have  a 
properly  developed  natural  seashore  to 
be  enjoyed  by  all  Americans,  or  30,940 
acres  of  subdivided  real  estate  for  a  few 
Americans. 

Whatever  decision  is  made  at  Point 
Reyes  will  affect  the  opportunity  of  fu- 
ture generations  to  enjoy  the  sea,  sand, 
scenery,  wildlife,  forests,  and  a  feeling  of 
tranquility  that  now  exists  there. 

In  1962  President  John  P.  Kennedy  set 
aside  Point  Reyes  as  a  national  seashore. 
At  that  time  a  portion  of  the  land  was 
purchased  for  $20  million.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  $14  million 
would  be  needed  to  complete  the  neces- 
sary land  acquisition.  However,  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken. 

The  lack  of  action  by  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
costly.  It  will  now  cost  the  American 
public  $38  million  to  purchase  the  re- 
maining land.  But  If  we  wait  longer,  the 
price  tag  will  be  even  more  costly.  It 
will  be  a  cost  measured  by  the  realization 
that  the  land  needed  for  the  completion 
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of  this  national  seashore  has  been  sub- 
divided for  commercial  development  and 
Is  no  longer  filled  with  acres  of  trees  and 
streams  but  with  acres  of  homes  and 
shoppmg  centers. 

The  slow  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  caused  land  valuation  to  rise 
sharply  with  a  proportionate  increase  in 
property  taxes.  This  has  created  a  sit\ia- 
tion  where  present  land  owners  must 
either  sell  to  the  land  developer  to  build 
houses  or  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
preserve  the  area  intact.  The  choice  Is 
up  to  us  who  will  vote  today  on  this  issue. 

This  vote  is  the  key  indicator  of  how 
this  Congress  will  respond  to  the  urgent 
need  to  deal  with  our  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing environment.  I  urge  the  immediate 
and  overwhelming  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


DANBURY'S  PAUL  E.  WARD  WINS 
JAMES  V.  BENNETT  AWARD 
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men  are  continuing  to  improve  the  Fed- 
eral prison  service  and  particularly  that 
strong  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  prisoners.  I  am  also  grati- 
fied to  observe  that  these  dedicated  per- 
sotmel  and  their  achievements  are  being 
given  proper  recognition  to  inspire  and 
encourage  others  in  the  same  fields. 


February  16,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  COHN*CTlCDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signal 
honor  has  come  to  the  Federal  Correc- 
tional Institution  in  Danbury.  Conn., 
which  is  in  my  district  and  which  has 
come  through  the  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments of  Mr.  Paul  E.  Ward,  super- 
intendent of  industries  at  that  ijistitu- 
tlon. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Mr.  Ward  as  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  announcement  by  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell  that 
Mr.  Ward  has  received  the  James  V. 
Bennett  Award  named  for  the  second 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding 
supervisory  employee.  The  announce- 
ment came  through  present  Director  of 
the  Bureau,  Myrl  E.  Alexander,  Just  pri- 
or to  his  retirement.  In  addition  to  the 
Bennett  award  and  the  honor  it  repre- 
sents, Mr.  Ward  wiU  also  receive  $500  in 
cash. 

It  was  for  his  creative  management, 
expert  knowledge  of  the  electronics  field, 
and  exceptional  ability  to  train  and  en- 
courage inmates  to  r^ach  peak  goals  of 
performance  that  Mr.  Ward  was  honored 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  He 
was  one  of  nine  employees  selected  to 
receive  the  Bureau's  top  incentive  award 
for  1969  and  it  was  gratifs^lng  to  note 
that  Mr.  Ward's  name  was  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  He  t)egan  his  Bureau  of  Prisons 
service  as  an  electronics  instructor  at  the 
US.  Penitentiary.  McNeil  Island,  Wash. 
Named  supervisor  of  a  new  electronics 
production  shop,  under  his  leadership, 
the  o{>eration  grew  to  a  $4  million  in- 
dustry. Transferring  to  the  Federal  Cor- 
rectional Institution  at  Danbury,  Conn.. 
Mr  Ward  repeated  his  McNeil  perform- 
ance, establishing  and  expanding  the  in- 
stitution's electronics  and  electrical 
cable  industry,  increasing  the  industrial 
employment  and  sales  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  establishing  a  successful  voca- 
tional training  program  for  Inmate 
workers. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  dedicated 


A  BRITISH  JUDGE  ASKS:  WHAT 
GOOD  IS  FREEDOM  WITHOUT 
LAW  AND  ORDER? 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MASTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Mother  Country  of  the  Common  Law  a 
disting\iished  jurist  brings  us  some  co- 
gent thoughts  on  this  great  problem  of 
law  and  order  which  Is  facing  us  today. 
Lord  Denning,  master  of  the  rolls  of  Lon- 
don's Royal  Court  of  Justice,  in  a  speech 
before  the  California  Bar  Association, 
candidly  discussed  the  British  versus  the 
American  point  of  view  on  these  legal 
problems,  tinfortunately.  I  do  not  have 
the  entire  address,  but  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  brief  summary  of  his  talk 
which  appeared  in  this  year's  February 
edition  of  Nation's  Business.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  intelligent  ap- 
praisal of  how  two  related  legal  systems 
handle  identical  problems.  Here  is  the 
article: 

A  Bbituh  Judgx  Ask«:    What  Good  1m 
PissooM  WxTHOtrr  Law  and  Okdkb? 

The  United  St«t«a  and  Orcat  Brltftln  are 
vastly  different  but  also  greatly  alike. 

So  when  an  astute  Englishman,  the  moat 
Important  civil  judge  In  a  Judicial  system 
which  has  common  roots  with  ours,  talks 
about  how  best  to  administer  the  law,  he's 
worth  listening  to. 

Lord  Denning,  master  of  the  rolls  of  Lon- 
don's Royal  Court  of  Justice,  spoke  a  while 
back  to  the  California  Bar  Association  In 
San  Pranclsco  about  such  things  as  delays 
in  American  courts  In  bringing  cases  to  trial, 
about  striving  for  perfection  In  protecting 
defendants,  and  about  striking  a  balance 
between  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of 
civilized  society. 

He  touched  a  nerve  end  of  America  when 
he  asked:  "Have  the  rules  for  the  protection 
of  the  Innocent  been  extended  so  far  that 
the  door  Is  opened  to  many  guilty  men?  .  .  . 
And  freedom,  what  good  Is  freedom  If  we 
do  not  have  law  and  order?" 

Here  are  other  excerpts  from  Lord  Den- 
nlng's  speech: 

"Preedom,  we  have  stressed  through  the 
centurlee.  But  we  are  coming  to  think  that 
equally  Important  Is  the  security  of  decent. 
right-thinking  people. 

"Preedom.  we  know,  means  the  freedom  of 
every  man  to  think  what  he  wUl,  to  say  what 
he  will,  to  go  where  he  will,  on  all  bis  lawful 
occasions  without  .  .  .  hindrance  (from)  any- 
one, save  as  prevented  by  law. 

"Tes.  but  what  good  Is  any  man's  freedom 
to  him  If  his  hoime  Is  Invaded  by  thieves  and 
robbers  who  are  not  caught;  if  his  women- 
folk are  to  be  assaulted;  If  hU  security  la  In 
Jeopardy? 

"What  good  Is  freedom  to  us  unless  .  .  .  our 
state  ...  Is  secure? 

"We  must  maintain  the  freedom — or  rath- 
er, the  right — of  society  to  arrest  thoae  who 
commit  crimes,  to  search  them,  to  detain 
them,  for  the  protection  of  the  community 


at  large.  ...  If  conapUatora  are  oon^rlng 
against  our  state  or  our  security,  there 
should,  under  proper  safeguards,  be  a  right 
In  society  even  to  tap  wires. 

"But  here  Is  a  problem.  The  power  to  arrest 
can  be  abused.  The  power  to  detain  can  be 
violated.  The  power  to  wiretap  can  lead  to 
tyranny  and  oppression.  All  these  safeguards 
of  society,  once  abused,  can  lead  to  the  police 
state  In  a  tyranny  worse  than  we've  ever 
known. 

"The  problem  Is  to  find  the  balance,  the 
balance  between  the  freedom  of  the  Individ- 
ual on  the  one  hand,  and  the  security  of  a 
dvllized  society  on  the  other." 

Lord  Denning  then  turned  to  comparing 
the  speed  of  trials  in  England  with  those  In 
the  United  States. 

In  England,  be  said,  everyone  arrested  Is 
tried  within  eight  weeks— "the  greatest 
length  between  arreet  and  trial." 

Some  American  defendimts  are  not  tried 
for  two  or  three  years — or  even  longer. 

Brltlab  couru  do  not  necessarily  grant  a 
defendant  ball.  Lord  Denning  defended  this 
controversial  practice. 

"When  a  man  Is  arrested  for  a  serious  of- 
fense— let  it  be  murder,  rape,  bank  raid  or  the 
like — m  England  we  do  not  allow  this  man 
out  on  ball,"  he  said.  "We  keep  him  in  prison 
pending  bis  trial.  It  Isn't  necessary  to  show 
that  he  may  abscond.  If  there's  reason  to 
think  that  he  may  commit  another  offense, 
we  do  not  let  him  out  so  that  he  may  do  It 
pending  trial." 

On  the  matter  of  leaning  over  backward 
to  achieve  the  perfect  trial.  Lord  Denning 
said,  "I  often  think  that  whilst  we've  been 
busy  clearing  the  innocent,  our  rules  have  let 
the  neck  get  too  wide,  and  the  guilty  are 
only  too  often  not  convicted  and  punished, 
but  they  escape  through  the  door  which  the 
law  has  opened. 

"Just  think  of  the  next  step.  In  the  United 
States  you  have  a  fundamental  principle  that 
if  evidence  Is  unlawfully  obtained,  nothing 
which  results  from  It  can  be  given  In  evi- 
dence in  the  courts.  In  England  we  don't  go 
as  far  as  that. 

"Supposing  a  man  makes  a  confession.  In 
the  course  of  which  he  says  where  he  hid  the 
stolen  goods,  and  a  police  officer  goes  and 
finds  those  stolen  goods.  That  evidence  as  to 
those  stolen  goods  is  admissible  before  the 
jury,  even  though  there  may  be  something 
wrong  in  the  way  the  confession  was  taken." 

Lord  Denning  advocated  the  hard  line  in 
sentencing  the  guilty,  sometimes,  as  a  means 
of  teaching  a  lesson  He  cited  the  case  several 
yean  ago  of  white  hooligans  who  had  beaten 
up  Negroes  in  London's  Netting  Hill  section. 
It  was  feared  there  would  be  more  beatings. 

When  the  whites  came  to  trial  they  were 
given  not  the  six  months  in  prison  that 
might  have  been  expected,  but  Ave  to  seven 
yean. 

The  beaUngs  Immediately  stop];>ed  Lord 
Denning  told  the  California  lawyen  and 
Jurists:  "A  sentence  such  as  that  did  a  world 
of  good." 


COMMISSION  ON  POPULATION 
GROWTH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NVW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public's  sudden  recognition  of  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  has  focused  attention 
on  such  evils  as  air  and  water  pollution. 
Congress  has  been  propelled  Into  action 
at  a  time  when  further  delay  could  play 
havoc  with  the  human  race's  chances 
for  survival. 

Yet  with  all  this  newfoimd  awareness. 
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we  have  tended  to  skirt  the  crux  of  the 
problem:  expanding  population  depend- 
ent upon  limited  resources. 

Modem  technology  may  perfect  de- 
vices which  eliminate  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. The  prospects  exist  that  exten- 
sive, new  sources  of  food  will  be  devel- 
oped. Sensitivity  toward  man's  Interde- 
pendency  with  nature  is  growing  suffi- 
ciently to  Justify  hope  that  he  will  learn 
to  enhance  rather  than  desolate  his 
environment. 

But  all  these  developments  are  for 
nought  if  man  reproduces  himself  to  the 
point  where  the  earth's  resources,  no 
matter  how  shrewdly  maximized,  cannot 
support  the  planet's  population. 

To  help  assure  a  decent,  fulfilling  life 
for  the  generations  to  come,  we  must 
face  up  to  the  question  of  population  con- 
trol and  the  danger  of  the  human  race 
disappearing  in  a  malthusian  apoca- 
lypse. 

This  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  should  provide  the  vital  Infor- 
mation on  how  to  perpetuate  a  healthy, 
viable  society  in  the  midst  of  formidable 
chtdlenges  created  by  modem  technol- 
ogy, waning  natural  resources,  and  the 
advent  of  the  nuclear  age. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
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THE  BEST  WAY  TO  ELIMINATE 
WASTE 


THE  52D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DECLA- 
RATION OF  LITHUANIAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcHioAit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  in  commemorating  today,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1670,  the  52d  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  we  observe  this 
occasion  whUe  the  valiant  people  of  this 
great  nation  are  still  oppressed  by  the 
yoke  of  Russian  imperialism.  However, 
no  nation  can  be  denied  its  sovereignty 
and  freedom  forever,  and  no  people  will 
long  tolerate  the  rejection  of  their  right 
to  self-determination.  The  events  of  the 
past  year  in  Czechoslovakia  demonstrate 
that  the  Soviets  continue  to  employ  au- 
thoritarian repression  whenever  the 
spirit  of  freedom  arises. 

Fifty -two  years  ago  today,  the  people 
of  Lithuania  proclaimed  the  restoration 
of  their  independence  after  centuries  of 
Russian  rule.  A  free,  and  democratic  way 
of  life  was  enjoyed  by  these  people  until 
Jime  15,  1940,  when  again  a  ruthless  and 
aggressive  Communist  Russian  Army 
conquered  Lithuania  and  other  small 
Baltic  nations  and  incorporated  them  as 
provinces.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  continues  to  recognize  her  sover- 
eignty and  her  sister  Baltic  states  and 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  these  na- 
tions will  again  be  free  from  Russian  op- 
pression and  domination. 

Freedom-loving  Americans  everywhere 
admire  the  spirit  of  these  great  people 
and  it  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  all  of  us 
that  Lithuania  may  soon  again  take  its 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  ICICUIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  address  made  by 
Dan  E.  Reed,  secretary-manager,  Mich- 
igan Farm  Bureau  at  the  Govemor's 
Conference  on  Solid  Waste  Maiuigement 
held  in  Lansing,  Mich. 

His  twldress  follows  as  it  was  reported 
in  the  Michigan  Farm  News  of  Febru- 
ary 1. 1970: 

OOVXaNOR'S  CONrKSKNCK  ON  SOLID  WaSTK 

Management 

"The  best  way  to  eliminate  waste  Is  to  find 
something  it's  good  for,  and  that  means 
research — a  crying  need  for  agriculture!" 
Dan  E.  Reed,  Secretary-Manager,  Michigan 
Parm  Bureau,  told  those  attending  the  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  on  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment held  recently  in  Lansing. 

Mr.  Reed  continued,  "We  have  always  bad 
wastes.  We  used  to  call  many  of  them 
'riches' — the  manure  pile;  ashes  used  for 
fertilizer  and  also  soap  making;  old  bottles 
(not  antique  collectors'  Items)  provided  a 
major  source  of  Income  for  small  boys  some 
yean  ago;   old  paper;  old  Iron. 

"Much  of  the  material  in  the  loads  of 
urban  wastes  now  going  to  the  dumps — be- 
fore we  became  an  affluent  society — would 
have  been  worked  over  for  many  kinds  of 
salvage. 

"On  the  form,  with  a  small,  diversified 
farm  operation,  we  sometimes  had  a  crop 
failure  or  a  crop  for  which  there  was  no 
local  market.  The  pain  of  the  valueless  cn^ 
was  often  lessened  by  the  fact  that  whUe 
we  hadnt  made  any  money,  at  least  we  had 
the  manure  left. 

"Agricultural  solid  wastes  Include  sedi- 
ment flowing  Into  our  streams  and  alrboms 
field  dust.  Tremendous  improvements  have 
been  made  In  limiting  agriculture's  contri- 
bution of  both  of  these  wastes.  Sediment  In 
our  streams  is  now  often  found  to  be  more 
the  results  of  runoff  from  subdivisions,  con- 
struction work  and  road  building  than  from 
farm  fields. 

"A  respected  spokesman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  has  said  that 
the  Red  Cedar  River  carried  more  sediment 
from  the  buUdlng  of  1-96  Expressway  than 
resulted  from  all  of  the  farm  operations  in 
Its  watershed  since  the  Indians  roamed 
Michigan. 

"Much  has  been  done  through  the  work 
of  Boll  Conservation  Districts  and  by  indi- 
vidual farm  operatore  in  controlling  soil 
run-off  and  blow-off.  Since  this  represents 
lost  plant  food,  agriculture's  attention  to 
this  problem  is  tinderetandable. 

"As  is  true  m  both  consideration  of  urban 
problems  and  Industrial  problems  of  solid 
wastes,  agriculture  suffers  from  the  results 
of  the  affluent  society  and  from  concentra- 
tion of  activities.  Labor  costs  have  become 
so  high  that  animal  manure  (formerly  one 
of  the  backbone  ingredients  of  a  successful 
farmer's  operation)  now  becomes  so  costly 
to  handle  that  It  Is  cheaper  to  buy  and 
apply  chemical  nutrients. 

"Assembly-Une  cattle  and  hog  feeding  op- 
erations and  egg  factories  have  developed 
concentrations  of  animals  above  the  capacity 
of  nearby  land  to  accept  and  purify  the 
wastes  even  If  the  labor  were  available  to 
handle  the  tremendous  job.  A  cow  generates 
as  much  waste  as  about  I614  Humans;  one 
hog  produces  as  much  waste  as  two  people; 
and  seven  chickens  are  equal  to  the  cUspoeal 
problem  creatad  by  one  person.  The  resxUt 
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Is  that.  In  total,  farm  animals  In  the  United 
States  produce  ten  times  as  much  waste  as 
the  human  population. 

"This  means  that  a  feedlot  with  1,000  he«ul 
of  cattle  has  approximately  the  same  dis- 
posal problem  that  a  city  of  16,500  people 
might  have.  We  have  egg  factories  In  Michi- 
gan with  30,000-40,000,  or  50.000  bird  ca- 
pacity. 

"When  the  vUlage  blacksmith  was  a  major 
Industrial  producer  in  our  nation,  he  posed 
little  in  the  way  of  pollution  problems  that 
were  of  concern  to  his  neighbors.  Henry 
Pord's  production  line  and  $5  per  day  pro- 
vided a  magnet  which  drew  people  into  a 
concentrated  area  and  helped  to  speed  the 
development  of  urban  problems.  He  also  pro- 
vided something  we  all  wanted — transporta- 
tion at  prices  within  reach  of  many  people — 
not  just  the  wealthy. 

"Even  though  smoke  hung  heavy  over  the 
cities,  the  pictures  that  really  struck  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  people  were  those  run 
by  the  newspapers  in  the  early  thirties,  show- 
ing rows  of  stacks  with  no  smoke  coming  out 
of  them. 

"The  production-line  development  in  agri- 
culture has  reduced  the  status  of  chicken 
from  'only  on  Sunday'  or  'when  the  preacher 
called'  to  the  condition  where  it  now  re- 
ceives only  half  the  consideration,  money- 
wise,  as  does  the  lowly  hot  dog. 

"Chicken  and  egg  production  in  my  moth- 
er's time  consisted  of  farm  flocks  of  50-100 
chickens,  with  the  eggs  being  gathered  reg- 
ularly— most  every  day,  except  when  the  nest 
of  some  sly  hen  might  be  found  and  per- 
haps ten  or  a  dozen  eggs  added  all  In  one  day 
(not  quite  "strictly  fresh') .  The  chicken  ma- 
nure really  posed  no  solid  waste  problem  on 
our  farm.  It  was  a  bjrproduct  of  considerable 
value  and  somebody  always  had  a  pet  Idea 
as  to  what  particular  garden  spot  might  re- 
ceive the  current  production. 

"The  changes  from  the  one-sow/hog  farm 
to  today's  scientifically  managed  operation 
producing  1,000-5.000  market  hogs  per  year; 
the  broiler  factory,  the  egg  factory;  the  beef 
feeding  operations — have  all  worked  together 
to  provfde  the  American  consumer  with  bet- 
ter, more  uniform  products  of  high  quality 
and  at  prices  lower  than  any  other  spot  in 
the  world  ...  in  many  cases  lower  than  they 
were  25-50  years  ago.  It  has  also  created 
many  of  the  problems  which  are  causing  pro- 
ducers of  these  agricvilt\iral  products  serious 
difficulties,  to  the  point  where  waste  manage- 
ment Is  now  the  largest  single  problem  in 
assembly-line  animal  production. 

"We  have  spent  most  of  our  scientific  ef- 
forts on  one  end  of  the  animals — worrying 
about  the  best  and  most  efficient  feeds,  and 
have  neglected  the  other  end  product. 

"In  these  days  of  specialization,  the  live- 
stock specialist  depends  upon  the  crop 
specialist  for  his  feed.  The  livestock  producer 
reduces  his  investment  In  land,  perhaps  to 
small  acreage  and  sheds  only,  and  thus  has 
a  waste  disposal  problem  instead  of  having  a 
valuable  byproduct  In  the  manure  from  his 
operation. 

"There  Is  an  effect  from  taxation  on  waste 
problems.  The  desire  to  minimize  the  neces- 
sary capitalization  of  a  feeding  operation 
sometimes  encourages  higher  concentrations 
of  animal  ptollutlon. 

"Not  all  the  solid  waste  problems  of  agri- 
culture result  from  livestock  operations.  Up 
to  70%  of  the  agricultural  products  deUvered 
to  cannere  and  freezere  ends  up  as  waste. 
In  the  days  of  coal-fired  boilers,  canning 
plants  In  the  areas  where  pit  fruits  are  proc- 
essed piled  their  cherry,  peach  and  plum  pits 
and  used  them  as  fuel.  Today,  with  gas  at 
oil-fired  boilere,  used  to  reduce  labor  needs, 
the  pits  become  a  problem  waste. 

"When  mother  canned  her  tomatoes, 
apples,  peaches,  pean,  cherries,  etc.,  at  home, 
the  waste  was  really  no  problem.  It  went  to 
the  pig  pen,  or  the  comp>ost  pile. 

"While,  of  course,  we  have  other  problems 
of  solid  waste  In  agriculture,  let's  look  for  a 
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moment  »i  progreM  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
these  problems  Animal  and  vegetable  waste* 
have  value  as  potential  heat  producers.  One 
of  the  early  efforts  along  this  line  was  the  use 
of  the  buffalo  chip  as  a  source  of  fuel  In  the 
Weat  In  India  and  other  countries  where 
fuels  are  scarce,  patties  are  made  of  the 
animal  manure  which  then  are  used  as 
domestic  fuel.  Hundreds  of  years  ago.  the 
Chinese  developed  procedures  for  additional 
uUlizatlon  of  agricultural  wastes.  The  peas- 
ants diligently  collected  a»waste»— human, 
animal  and  plant — and  made  them  into  cake* 
and  allowed  them  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Theae 
were  then  stacked  and  later  distributed  to  the 
fields  and  used  as  organic  fertilizers. 

•Currently,  there  U  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
in  the  recycling  of  nutrients.  Processed  poul- 
try wastes  are  being  successfully  used  as  p*rt 
of  the  feed  formula  for  livestock.  Other  poa- 
slblUtles  include — digesters,  to  use  the  po- 
tential of  wastes  for  gas  manufacture;  the 
direct  Incineration  of  wastes,  either  to  pro- 
vide heat  for  their  own  destruction  or  to 
provide  usable  heat  for  other  purposes. 

•Oerber  Products  at  Fremont  has  for  years 
used  that  great  purifier,  the  soil,  as  a  dis- 
posal method.  Wastes  from  the  processing 
of  baby  foods  are  piped  distances  from  the 
plant  and  spread  on  fields  where  the  soil  Al- 
ters the  water  and  the  solids  ar«  dl^Kiaed  of 
naturally. 

•In  summary,  contributing  to  agriculture  s 
problems  have  been  the  limited  supply  of 
labor  available,  the  high  cost  of  such  labor, 
the  recognition  of  economies  of  concentra- 
tion, improved  transportation,  and  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  efficiency  to  compete  In 
the  world  markets  of  today. 

•Pew  farm  operations  today  have  the  bal- 
ance of  farms  of  60  years  ago,  where  the 
crops  were  rotated  and  the  plant  and  ani- 
mal wastes  were  reincorporated  to  Improve 
the  soil.  Perhaps  we  should  go  back  to  such 
an  agricultural  pattern  but.  If  so.  we  would 
also  go  back  to  a  pattern  of  spending  In- 
creased proportions  of  our  income  for  food. 
Today  food  is  the  American  housewife's  beat 
buy  The  average  American  family  spend* 
about  le'i^c  of  Its  spendable  income  on 
food.  A  generation  or  two  ago  this  figure 
would   have   been   more  than  30-40%. 

•In  our  affluent  society,  we  really  can't  af- 
ford to  do  many  of  the  things  that  we  know 
we  should  do— at  least  we  think  we  cant  af- 
ford to. 

■Perhaps  we  should  look  at  our  monuments 
to  waste  .  .  .  our  Junk  piles,  our  dumps. 
Destruction  of  usable  and  repairable  facil- 
ities .  .  Is  it  really  cheaper  to  throw  It 
away  than  It  Is  to  repair  it?  Or  are  we  simply 
drawing  checks  that  will  have  to  be  made 
good   by   8\icceedlng   generations?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

extinguished  the  forms  of  liberty,  but 
they  can  never  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
liberty  which  dwells  in  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  Lithuanians  everywhere. 

Lithuanisui-Americans  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  progress  and  freedom 
of  the  land  to  which  they  and  their  fore- 
fathers came  to.  In  the  Cleveland  area 
community,  which  I  represent,  they  have 
long  been  community  and  civic  leaders 
who  have  added  immeasureably  to  the 
cultural,  economic,  and  political  life  of 
northeast  Ohio. 

As  the  recent  spectacular  photographs 
of  thdsMrth  from  space  so  dramatically 
show.  w^N|lre  all  riders  on  one  small 
planet:  we  are  all  brothers  in  the  human 
race  on  this  small  globe.  The  loss  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  by  any  man  or  nation 
diminishes  us  all.  Let  us  pause  and  re- 
member today  the  freedom  that  came  to 
Lithuania  52  years  ago  today  and  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  today  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  all  men  everywhere. 


THE    52D    ANNIVERSARY    OF   LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  Tfflt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1970 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
16.  1918.  the  Uthuanian  National  Coun- 
cil at  Vilnius  declared  Lithuania  a  free 
and  independent  nation  and  provided  for 
free  elections  for  the  first  time  in  cen- 
turies. This  day.  therefore,  has  been  a 
day  of  celebration  and  remembrance  for 
Lithuanians  and  American-Lithuanians 
in  this  coxmtry. 

The  history  of  the  independent  and 
free  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  a  glori- 
ous one— but  tragically  short.  Twenty- 
two  years  after  its  creation,  the  Soviet 
Union  entered  this  brave  BalUc  sUte  and 
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mation  of  freedom  a  half  century  ago 
today  chafes  under  the  yolte  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Sooner  or  later  that  spirit  will 
prevail  and  the  Lithuanian  people  will 
again  linow  the  blessing  of  freedom. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
that  we  have  never  recognized  the  Soviet 
seizure  of  the  Baltic  States.  Let  us  re- 
mind ourselves,  and  the  world  today, 
that  this  great  Nation  continues  to  rec- 
ognize Lithuania  and  her  Baltic  neigh- 
bors as  independent  sovereign  nations. 

As  our  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy so  eloquently  stated  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
In  195S— 

The  vital  spark  of  freedom  has  not  been 
extinguished  among  Lithuanians.  Their 
cause  remains  our  cause  and  their  hopes 
more  than  ever  remain  our  responsibility. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 
1970 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  New  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
52d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. As  has  been  our  custom  for 
more  than  a  half  century,  we  pause  at 
this  time  to  honor  the  determinatloiJ  of 
the  people  of  Lithuania  to  regain  the 
independence  and  freedom  that  were  de- 
clared on  this  date  in  1918. 

The  Republic  of  Uthuania  was  esUb- 
lished  as  a  direct  result  of  President 
Woodrow  WUson's  DeclaraUon  of  14 
Points,  which  marked  the  end  of  123 
years  of  imperial  czarist  riile.  Lithu- 
ania was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1921.  The  follow- 
ing year  a  provisional  constitution  was 
adopted  which  guaranteed  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  religion,  and  commu- 
nication. The  Republic,  however,  was 
destined  to  enjoy  only  22  years  of  free- 
dom before  falling  victim  to  a  new  form 
of  Russian  tyranny — godless  commu- 
nism. 

Following  Its  independence  in  1918. 
Lithuania  proceeded  rapidly  to  embark 
on  a  course  of  progressive  and  modem 
statehood,  becoming  the  first  country  in 
Europe  to  adopt  a  land  reform  program. 
A  compulsory  education  program, 
started  in  1930,  reduced  illiteracy  from 
65  to  15  percent.  The  number  of  gram- 
mar schools  doubled  from  1930  to  1939. 
The  country's  transformation  into  a 
modem  nation  was  well  underway  when 
it  became  a  batUeground  for  Russian 
and  German  forces  in  1941. 

Although  nearly  30  years  have  now 
passed  since  Lithuania  was  reduced  In 
status  to  that  of  a  slave  stete  In  a  Com- 
munist empire,  we  nevertheless  look  for- 
ward at  this  time  to  a  day  when  the  na- 
tion will  once  again  take  its  place  among 
the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  There  is. 
of  course,  a  tie  between  these  events— for 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  procla- 


A  VOICE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE— THE 
PEOPLE'S  COUNSEL 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  today,  have 
Introduced  a  blU  to  establish  the  Public 
Counsel  Corporation,  an  iivstrument 
which  would  enable  the  poor  effectively 
to  articulate  their  views,  and  to  exert 
their  influence  upon  Govenunent  agen- 
cies whose  programs  significantly  affect 
their  lives.  Unlike  the  more  affluent 
members  of  our  society,  the  poor — a  term 
w^hich  grossly  and  unfairly  obscures  the 
individuality  of  more  than  25  million 
Americans,  white,  black,  aged,  disabled- 
are  fvot  effectively  organized  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  known  adequately  and  per- 
suasively their  needs,  their  criticisms, 
and  their  contributions. 

This  bill  adopts  the  recommendation 
of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  that  a  peoples  counsel  be 
created.  Full  explicaUon  of  the  need  for 
the  people's  counsel  is  provided  by  the 
report  of  Prof.  Arthur  Earl  Bonfleld  In 
support  of  the  Conference's  Rulemaking 
Committee,  entitled  "Representation  for 
the  Poor  in  iVleral  Rulemaking:  A  Re- 
port In  Support  of  the  Recommendations 
of  the  Rulemaking  Committee." 

The  Rulemaking  Coomilttee  queried 
some  40  Federal  agencies  In  regard  to 
the  agencies'  rulemaking  procedure.  In 
Professor  Bonfleld's  report,  which  has 
been  accepted  and  approved  by  that 
committee,  it  is  stated  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  responding  agencies  which 
claimed  to  administer  programs  substan- 
tially affecting  the  poor  had  not  previ- 
ously attempted  to  ascertain  their  views 
with  respect  to  rules  and  policies.  For 
example,  one  agency's  response  was: 

We  do  not  now  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Tlewa  of  the  poor  and  economically  under- 
prlTlleg«d,  as  such. 

The  efforts  of  the  agencies  which 
did  attempt  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
disadvantaged  people  affected  by  the 
agencies'  programs  are  characterized, 
In  Professor  Bonfleld's  report,  as  "fre- 
quently haphazard,  unsystematic,  and 
sporadic."  And  the  report  further  states: 
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Furthermore,  agencies  seem  to  have  fre- 
quently sought  Information  with  respect  to 
the  views  of  the  poor  from  persons  who  are 
neither  poor,  nor  8i>okeemen  for  the  mass  of 
the  poor  people  affected  by  the  agencies' 
actions. 

Another  query  addressed  to  the  agen- 
cies by  the  Conference's  Rulemaking 
Committee  asked  whether  they  planned 
any  changes  to  insure  that  the  views  of 
the  poor  would  be  adequately  ascertained 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  rules  im- 
plementing or  affecting  those  programs 
particularly  relevant  to  the  poor.  Again, 
the  responses  indicated  the  agencies'  in- 
sensitivity  to  these  views — "most  agency 
respondents,"  Professor  Bonfleld's  report 
states,  "indicated  that  they  had  no  such 
plans,  and  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  present  efforts  in  this  regard." 

The  bill  creating  the  people's  counsel 
is  based  on  three  premises: 

First,  large  segments  of  the  American 
public  are  not  adequately  represented  in 
the  Federal  rulemaking  process; 

Second,  the  sound  administration  of 
the  administrative  rulemaking  process 
demands  that  all  relevant  Interests  and 
viewpoints  be  considered  prior  to  the 
formulation  and  promulgation  of  an  ad- 
ministrative nile  or  regulation;  and 

Third,  to  assure  that  the  Interests  of 
the  public  are  fully  considered,  means 
must  be  established  to  provide  the  un- 
represented public  with  competent,  con- 
sistent, and  aggressive  advocates  in  Fed- 
eral rulemaking. 

In  introducing  this  bill.  I  am  partic- 
ularly mindful  of  the  opinion  expressed 
In  the  Administrative  Conference's  1969 
Annual  Report  by  Malcolm  S.  Mason,  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  who  accurately 
notes  that  "the  poor  are  many  and  dif- 
ferent and  must  be  able  to  speEik  with 
many  voices."  My  bill  provides  that  these 
voices  will  be  heard.  And  I  deem  it  es- 
sential that  Professor  Bonfleld's  report 
be  heeded  in  its  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  "official  advisory  conunittees 
to  the  poor  people's  counsel  in  each  area 
of  major  concern,  such  as  welfare  pro- 
grams, housing,  employment,  education, 
and  so  forth."  Thereby,  numerous  inter- 
ests will  be  represented.  In  the  same 
regard,  there  should  be,  as  Professor 
Bonfleld  states,  "informal  hearings 
among  the  poor"  by  the  people's  counsel 
to  achieve  the  end  of  allowing  many  views 
to  be  heard. 

Establishment  of  a  people's  counsel  is 
a  major  step  In  the  right  direction.  The 
OEO  community  action  programs  have 
shown  the  vital  role  the  disadvantaged 
can — and  must — play. 

I  would  call  attention  to  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  EN^ening  Star 
on  January  22,  1970.  by  Robert  Walters, 
entitled  "Court  Rebuffs  HEW.  Justice  on 
Role  of  Poor  in  Hearings."  The  article 
points  to  the  unjustifiable  resistance  of 
our  governmental  institutions  to  mean- 
ingful participation  by  the  poor,  as  shown 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  Justice  Depart>- 
ment  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  let  poor  peo- 
ple participate  fully  in  hearings  on  State 
welfare  reforms.  Mr.  Walters  reports  the 
Justice  Department's  being  "concerned 
about  a  precedent  that  might  substan- 
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tially  expand  citizen  participation  in  the 
Federal  policymaking  process" — an  end 
eminently  to  be  desired,  to  my  mind.  The 
article  follows: 

CouKT  Raaum  uisw.  Jusncx  on  Role  or 

Poor  in  Hearings 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

For  tiie  second  time  this  month,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare— and  the  Justice  Department — have 
been  rebuffed  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  here  for  refusing  to  let  poor  people 
participate  fully  In  hearings  on  state  welfare 
reform. 

The  circuit  court  ruled  yesterday  that 
HEW  cannot  proceed  with  administrative 
hearings  on  state  welfare  programs  unless 
It  gives  poor  people  the  status  of  fiUl  partic- 
ipants. 

Acting  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  the  court  In  a 
Nevada  case  had  Issued  an  injunction  Jan.  2 
ordering  that  welfare  recipients  be  granted 
"whatever  procedural  rights  are  exercised 
by  the  other  parties  thereto." 

The  Justice  Department,  concerned  about 
a  precedent  that  might  substantially  expand 
citizen  parUclpaUon  In  the  federal  policy- 
making process,  had  overruled  HEW  on  yes- 
terday's case. 

HEW  officials  were  tuwllllng  to  postpone 
an  administrative  bearing  on  Connecticut 
rules  compliance  until  the  appeals  court 
cotild  consider  the  government's  ban  on  full 
participation  In  the  hearing  by  welfare 
recipients. 

At  the  Justice  Department's  Insistence, 
however,  the  hearing  was  convened  as  sched- 
uled on  Tuesday  morning.  But  no  testimony 
was  taken  because  about  40  persons  staged 
a  demonstration  and  a  legal  complaint  was 
hastUy  filed. 

After  two  days  of  legal  skirmishing,  the 
court  yesterday  extended  the  Nevada  order 
to  the  hearings  on  Connecticut  welfare  re- 
visions, with  two  minor  exceptions,  both  of 
which  turned  out  to  be  Impractical  to  imple- 
ment. 

In  an  apparent  gesture  of  courtesy  to  the 
Connecticut  officials  already  here — and  In  an 
apparent  slap  on  the  wrist  to  NWRO  for  wait- 
ing until  the  last  minute  to  file  Its  legal  pro- 
test— the  court  said  the  welfare  recipients' 
right  to  full  participation  would  not  extend 
to  testimony  offered  by  Connecticut  witnesses 
or  their  cross-examination  by  HEW  officials. 

Signing  that  order  were  Judges  J.  Skelly 
Wright,  Carl  McGowan  and  Spottswood  W. 
Robinson  m,  the  same  panel  which  ap- 
proved the  Injunction  In  the  Nevada  case 
and  will  hear  further  arguments  on  the 
Issue  next  month  before  rendering  a  final 
decision. 

The  latest  court  order  was  handed  down 
shortly  after  the  Connecticut  HEW  hearing 
was  reconvened  yesterday  afternoon.  When 
Edward  K.  Adelshelm,  HEW  hearing  exam- 
iner, asked  the  state  officials  if  they  wanted 
to  testify  under  the  conditions  outlined  by 
the  judges,  they  declined  on  grounds  It 
might  prejudice  their  case. 

Adelshelm  then  ordered  an  "Indefinite  re- 
cess" of  the  proceeding,  and  HEW  officials 
later  said  no  further  state  compliance  hear- 
ings will  be  scheduled  until  the  appeals 
court  Issues  a  final  ruling. 

Under  the  current  court  restrictions,  HEW 
has  the  choice  of  either  holding  no  hearings, 
or  granting  the  welfare  recipients  full  par- 
ticipatory status — including  the  right  to  call 
their  own  witnesses,  cross-examine  other 
parties'  witnesses  and  examine  all  pertinent 
documents  in  the  cases. 

When  the  Connecticut  hearing  opened  on 
Tuesday,  Adelshelm  proposed  a  compro- 
mise— "amicus  curae"  or  frlend-of-the-oourt 
status,  which  would  give  the  poor  people  the 
right  only  to  make  one  oral  statement  dur- 
ing the  hearing  and  file  a  written  brief  for 
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the  record.  That  suggestion   was  promptly 
and  noUily  rejected. 

SOTTOHT  DELAY   EARLIER 

Officials  at  both  HEW  and  Justice  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  HEW  had  sought  to 
postpone  the  Connecticut  hearing  long  be- 
fore the  NWRO  attorneys  filed  their  court 
complaint. 

HEW  officials  were  reported  to  believe  that 
because  the  Issues  In  the  Nevada  and  Con- 
necticut hearings  were  similar,  because  the 
coiirt  had  already  issued  an  mjunctlon  in 
the  Nevada  cases  and  because  the  question 
of  citizen  participation  is  expected  to  be 
settled  within  the  next  few  months  by  the 
court,  it  would  be  Improper  to  proceed  with 
a  new  bearing. 

But  the  Justice  Department  officials  were 
described  as  believing  that  any  sign  of  ac- 
quiescence to  the  concept  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation could  have  government-wide 
implications. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN  SPEAKS 
BEFORE  LINCOLN  REPUBLICAN 
CLUB,  PIFrH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  OP  KENTUCKY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  the  Lincoln  Republican 
Club  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky  was  honored  to  have  as  its 
guest  speaker  Congressman  Archer 
Nelsen. 

His  remarks  were  interesting  and 
thought  provoking. 

I  commend  to  you  this  r^sum^  for  your 
attention: 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Nelsek 
DuPoNT  Lodge,  Corbin.  Ky.,  Februtuy  7. — 
"The  only  thing  liberal  about  many  liberals 
today  is  their  name,"  Congressman  Ancher 
Nelsen  (R-Minn.)  told  a  Lincoln  Day  Re- 
publican crowd  here  tonight.  "Their  party 
seems  seized  by  a  faction  that  has  little 
interest  in  preserving  freedom,  and  their 
principles  appear  cast  aside  for  a  psychedelic 
Joy  ride  to  nowhere.  In  abandoning  the  na- 
tional interest  to  a  narrow-minded  political 
spectrum,  in  tossing  aside  the  people  for  a 
political  bullhorn,  they  have  harvested  polit- 
ical ruin." 

The  Minnesota  Republican  said  "Their  de- 
cline Into  know-nothlngl&m  presents  our 
party  with  great  new  opportunities  .to  ex- 
pand our  membership  among  black  and 
white  Americans  and  to  build  up  our  coun- 
try." He  urged  the  Kentucklans  to  join  In 
welcoming  Into  Republican  ranks  all  the  mil- 
lions of  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  who  have 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  party.  "Ours 
Is  a  national  party  working  to  correct  every 
injustice,  every  problem  that  troubles  this 
nation.  Our  mission  must  be  to  tnvlte  every- 
one to  pitch  In  with  us  and  help,"  Nelsen 
declared. 

"Among  the  great  Ironies,"  acoonllng  to 
the  farmer-lawmaker,  "is  the  unreasonable 
liberal-led  attack  on  Vice  President  Agnew 
for  daring  to  disagree  in  public."  As  one 
example,  he  said,  such  leading  liberals  as 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Adlal  Ste- 
venson and  HubMt  Humphrey  all.  at  one 
time  or  another,  expressed  differences  with 
the  press.  In  a  1941  speech,  President  Roose- 
velt accused  newspaper  owners  of  printing 
"pure  bunk — B-U-N-K — bunk  ..."  In  1942, 
Stevenson  observed  tdhat  "The  failure  of  the 
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oamm«n:ha  pr«".  »»"»  ^'^  eicepUon*.  to 
bonertly  report  the  new»  and  b«  t%ii  in  th«tP 
•dltorUl  columiM.  hM  served  to  retard  the 
w»r  effort  .  ."  In  1»«8.  Humphrey  aald  "I 
am  convinced  that  Ju»t  m  the  medU  c*n  tell 
the  facta  to  the  people  they  can  al»o  exag- 
gerate and  Inflame  the  sltuaUon." 

Party  fund-ralalnc  is  another  area  which 
indloatea  the  Uberala"  abandonment  of  the 
people.  NeUen  aaeerted  When  llbemla  oon- 
iroUed  the  Whit*  House,  they  turned  their 
backs  on  rank-and-flle  party  members  to 
butter  up  a  small  ooterte  of  big  money  boya. 
These  heavy  donors  got  all  the  plum*— 
special  dinners  at  the  White  House,  lavorti- 
imx  of  many  kinds— but  the  rank-and-fUe 
was  Ignored.  As  a  consequence^  *^"f,  J?! 
RwubUcan  party  wisely  ha*  been  buUdlng 
Ita  base  upon  the  small  donations  of  mil- 
lions of  ordinary  dtlzens.  the  other  party 
ao  disastrously  narrowed  Its  base  of  sup- 
port. It  has  wound  up  W  mllUon  in  debt." 
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A  BLOW   AT  OUR  SCHOOLS 


February  16,  1970 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  mcHioaN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
nism has  been  the  curse  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Its  baleful  Influence  and  impact 
has  been  felt  nearly  everywhere.  And  ite 
enslavement  of  the  human  being,  of  both 
body  and  soul,  la  known  to  aU  of  us.  Mll- 
Uons  of  people  live  In  fear  of  Communist 
aggression  but  fortunately  are  still  free 
to  enjoy  the  elemental  human  rights. 
That  is  not  true,  however,  in  many  coun- 
tries where  peoples  have  been  overpow- 
ered by  the  Soviet  stesunroller.  Lithu- 
ania, in  northeastern  Europe — a  land  of 
valiant  people— is  one  of  those  countries 

Lithuanian  independence  was  bom 
after  the  untiring  and  persistent  strug- 
gle for  the  Uberty-lovlng  Lithuanians 
against  the  czarlst  autocracy.  When  the 
dreaded  regime  collapsed  in  1917.  Lithu- 
anians were  fully  prepared  to  proclaim 
their  national  independence,  as  they  did 
on  February  16,  1918.  The  Independence 
they  thus  regained  was  well  earned  and 
richly  deserved.  After  suffering  for  more 
than  100  years  under  the  oppressive  Rus- 
sian yoke,  they  felt  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. Thenceforth  for  two  decades 
they  enjoyed  freedom  and  happiness  In 
their  rebuilt  homeland.  And  they  were 
perfectly  content  with  their  lot.  But  the 
course  of  world  events  turned  against 
them;  and  the  last  war  brought  tragedy 
to  them.  They  lost  their  freedom,  most  of 
their  worldly  possessions,  and  Lithu- 
anians by  the  tens  of  thousands  lost  their 
lives. 

But  wartime  suffering  did  not  bring  to 
an  end  the  misery  and  misfortune  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  Since  the  end  of  the 
war  they  have  been  saddled  with  a  Com- 
munist regime,  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Kremlin,  and  they  have  been  suffering 
imder  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 
On  the  52d  anniversary  observance  of 
their  Independence  day.  let  us  all  hope 
that  soon  these  people  regain  their  free- 
dom and  live  in  peace  in  their  homeland. 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or  CALiroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  within  these  halls  about 
the  ramifications  in  local  school  systems 
of  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  $19.7  bil- 
lion Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 

With  consideration  of  a  new  version  of 
this  legislation  scheduled  in  Just  2  days. 
this  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  exam- 
ine how  people  back  home,  those  most 
directly  affected,  regard  the  consequences 
of  our  failure  to  provide  fully  for  au- 
thorized education  programs. 

The  reaction  understandably  is  sharp 
in  my  own  county.  San  Diego,  where 
hard-pressed  school  systems  can  ill  af- 
ford the  loss  of  any  of  their  current 
total  impact  aid  entitlement  of  $15  mil- 
lion. San  Diego's  school  administrators 
and  other  concerned  citizens  find  little 
logic  in  the  oft-repeated  argument  that 
the  impact  aid  program  awards  dispro- 
portionately high  benefits  to  wealthy 
school  systems;  most  San  Diego  school 
districts  begin  with  a  thin  tax  base,  and 
problems  are  compounded  by  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  tax-exempt  installa- 
tions. 

Editorials  summing  up  community 
views  of  the  Federal  education  programs 
were  presented  recently  in  two  of  San 
Diego's  suburban  newspapers,  the  El 
Cajon  Daily  Callfomlan  and  the  Chula 
VisU  Star-News. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  will  In- 
clude the  editorials  at  this  point  with  my 
own  remarks: 

PusiSENT's   Vrro   Hnax*   Edpcation 

Some  school  dlstrlcu  In  the  InUnd  Empire 
are  going  to  encounter  rough  sledding  If 
President  Nlxons  veto  of  the  SlB  blUlon  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Is  sustained  and  there 
is  no  subsequent  compromise  enacted. 

Oro6smont  Union  High  School  District  will 
lose  SSOCOOO:  La  Mesa-Spring  Valley  Ele- 
mentary. •280.000;  CaJon  Valley  Elemen- 
tary   •189.000:   Santee.  tiaLOOO 

There  will  In  all  lUtellhood  be  a  compro- 
mise to  ease  the  effecU  of  thU  threatened 
dissolution  of  the  federal  Impact  aid  pro- 
gram This  Is.  after  all.  an  election  year  and 
the  President  would  like  nothing  more  than 
to  elect  enough  Republicans  to  control  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  He  can't  do  It  by 
sabotaging  education. 

So  It  may  be  a  bit  premature  to  hoist  the 
distress  flags  and  flash  the  S.O.S.  signal. 
School  districts  have  weathered  more  crises 
than  the  Prench  government  before  De 
Gaulle  and  doubtleas  wUl  be  able  to  survive 
another. 

Nevertheless,  the  President's  veto  of  the 
HEW  measure  raises  some  disturbing  ques- 
tions. 

One  of  the  reasons  Mr.  NUon  vetoed  the 
measure  was  because  he  considered  It  Infla- 
tionary. Congress  added  •l.a  billion  more  to 
HEW's  budget  than  the  President  requested. 

If  this  were  the  action  of  a  spendthrift 
Congress  which  had  been  trying  deUberately 
to  embarrass  the  Preildent.  the  case  for  ve- 
toing the  measure  might  have  been  more 
plausible. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Congress 
trimmed  •?  billion  from  the  budget,  mainly 
In  the  area  of  defense  spending.  If  Congress 


had  not  done  that,  the  federal  government 
would  have  been  spending  •?  bllUon  more. 
Wouldn't  that  have  been  inflationary? 

Unless  It  acted  from  motives  other  than 
thoaa  that  are  apparent.  Congress  appears 
to  have  been  doing  precisely  what  needs  to 
be  done:  Giving  health  and  education  a 
higher  priority  than  they  have  had  In  the 
past. 

Mr.  Nixon  singled  out  the  federal  impact 
aid  program  for  special  crltlcUm.  He  de- 
scribed It  as  "unfair.  ' 

This  is  the  program  whereby  school  dls- 
trlcu educating  children  of  federal  employes 
get  some  flnanclal  assistance  because  govern- 
ment property  is  not  subject  to  property  ta« 
levies. 

The  President  exaggerated  the  alleged  •un- 
fairness" by  citing  the  amount  received  by 
"the  richest  county"  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  comparing  It  with  what  the  100  "poorest 
counties"  get. 

We  would  agree  that  the  allocations  for 
educaUon  in  the  "poorest  counties"  need  to 
be  drastically  Increased.  But  the  picture  Is 
grossly  distorted  by  citing  only  the  extremes. 
By  comparing  impacted  and  unlmpacled 
areas  the  President  Is.  In  effect,  comparing 
apples  and  oranges. 

Federal  InstallaUons.  such  as  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  facilities  In  San  Diego,  add 
nothing  to  the  local  property  tax  base  upon 
which  we  rely  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
education  funds. 

Many  of  the  people  who  work  at  those  In- 
stallations live  In  Inland  Empire  communi- 
ties— El  CaJon.  La  Meaa.  Santee.  Lakeside. 
They  may  own  houses  and  pay  property 
taxes,  but  the  amount  of  tax  collected  by 
a  school  district  on  a  home  is  Insufflclent  to 
pay  the  cost  of  educaUng  one  child,  let  alone 
two  or  three  The  per-pupU  cost  In  Gross- 
mont  Union  High  School  District,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  estimated  for  1969-70  to  be  •861.  only 
half  of  which  is  paid  by  local  property  taxes. 
It  Is  an  error  to  Judge  all  impact  aid  re- 
cipients by  that  "richest  county"  which  the 
President  said  receives  •&  million.  None  of 
the  Inland  Empire  school  districts  are 
wealthy  In  terms  of  assessed  valuation.  Pre- 
sumably most  heavUy  Impacted  school  dis- 
trict* are  In  the  some  category  precisely  be- 
cause tax-exempt  federal  installations  take 
up  property  which  otherwise  could  be  used 
for  taxpaying  private  Industry. 

Plghtlng  Inflation  Is  a  good  cause  but  so 
Is  quality  education.  By  his  veto  the  Presi- 
dent has  tipped  the  scales  In  favor  of  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Ma.  Nixon's  Vrro 

Prealdent  Nixon's  veto  of  Congress'  ^19.7 
billion  appropriation  for  Health.  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare  (and  the  sustaining  of  that 
veto  yesterday  by  a  cocaitlon  of  House  Re- 
publicans and  Dlxlecrats)  was  appalling  and 
shocking. 

It  was  appalling  because  It  hits  directly  at 
those  Americans  who  J}eed  help  moat — the 
school  children,  the  lU.Jne  diseased,  the  poor. 

It  was  shocking  be«iKise  It  Is  a  clear  dem- 
onstraUon  that  the  Nixon  administration.  In 
choosing  Ita  priorities,  has  decided  that  guns 
are  more  Important  than  human  welfare. 

The  President  vetoed  the  bill  on  grounds 
that  it  would  be  Inflationary.  To  an  extent 
thla  la  true,  but  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

For  the  fact  is  that,  while  the  President 
is  quibbling  about  81.26  billion  that  he  feels 
Congress  over-appropriated  for  Americans' 
education  and  health,  he  Is  spending  (69.3 
billion  for  the  military,  almost  half  of  It  In 
Vietnam.  Actually,  were  It  up  to  him  alone, 
he  would  be  spending  •76.2  billion  for  the 
military  (the  amount  he  asked  from  Con- 
gress), but  Congress  cut  his  request. 

This  gigantic  spending  for  military  pur- 
poses la  the  real  reason  for  Inflation,  and  the 
real  reason  why.  In  the  first  year  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  administration,  prices  have  risen  at 
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a  greater  rate  than  in  any  year  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n. 

The  meffectual,  half-way  meastires  the 
Nixon  administration  has  taken  to  try  to 
halt  Inflation  have  brought  only  rlalng  un- 
employment, reduced  profits,  a  tumbling 
stock  market,  and  Interest  rates  so  strato- 
spheric that  millions  of  Americana  no  longer 
can  afford  to  buy  a  home. 

The  only  real  way  to  end  inflation  la  to 
end  the  war.  Short-changing  of  education 
and  health  won't  do  It. 

BCr.  Nixon,  In  his  glib  television  address, 
did  not  mention  this,  of  oourse.  He  would 
have  Americans  believe  that  the  cause  of  in- 
flation Is  congressional  over-spending  for  hu- 
man needs,  rather  than  foreign  military 
adventures.  The  President  also  told  Ameri- 
cana some  half-truths  and  outright  false- 
hoods. 

He  gave  as  one  reason  for  the  veto,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  bill  would  require  the  gov- 
ernment to  spend  all  the  school-aid  money 
by  June  30.  This  statement,  made  on  tele- 
vision by  the  President  to  100  mllUon  Amer- 
icans. Is  absolutely  untrue. 

Nobody  knows  this  better  than  the  super- 
intendents and  business  managers  of  our 
own  South  Bay  school  districts.  In  fact,  the 
school-aid  money  that  Congress  ^proprlated 
last  year  was  received  locally  only  last 
month. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  claimed  that  the  Impact  aid 
program  (extra  aid  to  pupils  from  tax-ex- 
empt federal  installations)  la  unfair,  and 
cited  an  Isolated  example  whereby  a  rich 
county  received  more  in  Impact  aid  than  a 
poor  one. 

However,  federal  Installations  do  not  nor- 
mally locate  In  Beverly  Hills-type  commu- 
nities, and  most  Impact  aid  recipients  are 
poor  school  districts. 

For  example,  our  own  South  Bay  districts, 
which  stand  to  lose  up  to  •S  million  because 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  veto,  are  all  below-average  In 
wealth-per-pupll.  and  South  Bay  taxpayers 
next  year  face  substantial  local  tax  Increases 
to  make  up  for  loss  of  Impact  aid  unless  an 
adequate  compromise  Is  reached. 

If  a  few  rich  school  districts  are  profiting 
Inequitably  from  the  Impact  aid  program. 
let  the  program  be  revised.  But  you  dont 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 

If,  as  the  President  stated,  his  administra- 
tion plans  to  propose  "urgent  new  reforms" 
in  health  and  education,  rather  ttian  "the 
same  old  programs."  why  didn't  he  propose 
them  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  Instead  of 
trying  to  chop  down  present  programs  In 
mid-year?  These  are  programs  which  school 
districts  and  other  public  agencies  undertook 
last  fall  In  good  faith  because  there  was  no 
Indication  they  would  not  be  continued  at 
present  levels. 

By  substituting  rhetoric  about  unspecified 
"new  programs"  for  money  for  present  pro- 
grams, Mr.  Nixon  gets  away  with  a  year  of 
underfundlng.  TTie  vetoed  bill,  for  Instance, 
appropriated  •SOO  mUUon  for  compensatory 
educaUon.  school  libraries  and  Innovative 
programs  This  is  •M  million  less  than  ap- 
propriated last  year,  but  Mr.  Nixon  wanted 
that  chopped  further  to  •IBO  million. 

The  bill  also  appropriated  %2S  million  for 
bilingual  education,  much  of  It  to  help  Mexi- 
can-Americans Improve  their  English;  Mr. 
Nixon  wanted  that  chopped  to  •lO  mllUon. 

Probably  the  most  distressing  half-truth 
told  by  Mr.  Nixon  was  his  statement  that. 
"We  spend  more  for  health  and  education 
than  any  nation  in  the  world."  While  this  is 
true  in  strictly  dollar  terms  (because  Ameri- 
can doctors  charge  such  outlandish  fees  and 
costs  In  general  here  are  higher) .  many  other 
naUons  spend  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
their  national  Income  In  these  fields.  Ameri- 
cans actually  spend  more  on  whiskey  than  on 
education. 

In  health,  tb*  United  SUtes  ranks  14th 
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in  the  number  of  hospital  beds  per  person 
(88  per  10,000  people,  compared  to  front- 
ranking  Sweden's  148).  In  Infant  mortality, 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world  ranks  17th. 
In  life  expectancy,  we  rank  lath  for  females 
and  aist  for  males. 

Yet  Richard  Nixon  cut  the  funds  for 
health  care  and  research. 

His  veto,  and  the  sustaining  of  It,  is  one 
more  example  that  the  people  in  control  of 
our  nation  have  mlxed-up  priorities — that 
they  think  it  is  more  Important  to  spend 
our  billions  on  guns  and  bombs  than  health 
and  education. 

No  amount  of  slippery  television  rhetoric 
can  obscure  the  fact  that  tills  la  what 
Richard  Nixon  lias  chosen  to  do. 


SEVENTY-nPTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  SONS  OP  NORWAY  FRA- 
TERNAL ORGANIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NKW  ToaK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  our  loyal  Americans 
of  Norwegian  ancestry  have  begim  the 
observance  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Sons  of  Norway. 
This  fine  fraternal  organization,  which 
commenced  business  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  January  16,  1895,  has  long  been 
a  vital  and  dynamic  force  in  the  lives 
of  our  people  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  Norwegian  heritage. 

Not  only  has  the  organization  pro- 
vided its  widespread  membership  with 
the  security  of  a  well-established  life 
Insurance  program  as  well  as  retirement 
homes  for  the  elderly,  but  it  has  pro- 
moted significant  social  and  cultural 
activities. 

Junior  members  and  the  women's 
group,  known  as  the  Daughters  of  Nor- 
way, are  given  special  attention  in  the 
broad  civic  and  educational  programs. 

It  is  only  natural  that  this  patriotic 
segment  of  our  population  which  has 
distinguished  itself  in  the  furtherance 
of  America's  farm  and  dairy  industries 
should  emphasize  agricultural  interests 
such  as  the  organization's  fine  farm 
youth  exchange  program  for  providing 
Norwegian  youth  a  practical  farm  ex- 
perience and  study  at  the  Mixmesota 
College  of  Agriculture. 

The  organization  is  deserving  of  com- 
mendation also  for  its  program  for  pro- 
viding scholarships  to  American  students 
for  study  at  the  University  of  Oslo,  Nor- 
way. 

But  the  contribution  made  by  the 
membership  of  this  organization  and 
their  sturdy  forebears  has  not  been  lim- 
ited to  agriculture.  They  have  done  much 
to  enhance  our  shipping  and  maritime 
industry  and  they  have  been  a  significant 
factor  In  many  fields  of  U.S.  commerce 
and  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  the  lodges  of  the  Sons  of  Norway  lo- 
cated in  Brooklyn.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
cooperation  and  help  I  have  received 
from  their  leaders  and  membership  in 
bringing  greater  benefits  to  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  Brooklyn.  I  have  always 
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enjoyed  their  colorful  celebration  of  the 
17th  of  May. 

To  all  the  members  of  the  Sons  of  Nor- 
way, I  extend  my  congratulations  for 
achieving  75  years  of  growth  and  ac- 
complishments. I  extend  my  warmest 
best  wishes  for  their  fullest  enjoyment 
of  this  important  anniversary  year. 


OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  state- 
ments concerning  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram have  been  made  concluding  thov 
is  no  relationship  between  the  oil  im- 
port program  and  domestic  natural  gas 
reserves.  This  statement  is  in  error,  I 
feel,  and  the  following  remarks  by  J.  W. 
Heiney,  president  of  the  American  Gas 
Association  shoiild  help  set  the  record 
straight: 

Senator  WllUam  Proxmlre  "has  again  mis- 
Interpreted  the  facts  on  gas  supply."  said 
J.  W.  Heiney,  President  of  American  Gas 
Association. 

Heiney  said  that  In  a  statement  yester- 
day In  the  Senate,  the  Wisconsin  Democrat 
"was  m  error  In  stating  that  there's  almost 
no  relationship  between  the  oU  import  con- 
trol program  and  natural  gas  reserves."  The 
senator  also  overlooked  information  in  his 
IKiesesslon,"  Heiney  continued  "when  he 
stated  that  'no  one  In  the  Federal  govern- 
ment apparently  felt  the  need  to  check  the 
data  from  the  Industry  on  gas  reserves.' 

"On  October  20,"  the  A.G.A.  iH«sldent  said, 
"we  found  It  neoeesary  publicly  to  call  at- 
tention to  mlalnten»etatlons  by  Senator 
Proxmlre  on  the  gas  supply  situation.  Tee- 
terday  be  again  distorted  fact  in  a  manner 
calctilated  to  tw1«i*«"1  his  colleagues  and  the 
public  on  the  important  question  of  natural 
gas  reserves. 

"Senator  Proxmlre,  in  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  posed  four  specific  ques- 
tions to  Chairman  John  N.  Nasslkas  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  first  was: 
'(1)  the  amotmt  of  natural  gas  that  comes 
from  high  cost  and  stripper  wells?'  In  re- 
sponding," Heiney  added,  "Chairman  Nas- 
slkas noted  that  Indeed  a  small  proportion 
of  natural  gas  came  from  stripper  wells — 
actually  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  as- 
sociated dissolved  gas  which  Is  produced  in 
conjunction  with  oil.  Senator  Proxmlre  seizes 
on  this  statistic  to  support  his  contention 
tliat  there  Is  'no  relationship  between  the  oil 
Import  control  program  and  natural  gas  re- 
serves.' The  senator."  declared  Heiney,  "Ig- 
nores the  more  complete  data  submitted  by 
Chairman  Nasslkas  In  the  same  letter  to  the 
effect  that  some  25  percent  of  total  proved 
gas  reserves  are  produced  In  association  with 
oU — a  fact  which  A.G.A.  pointed  out  In  Its 
statement  submitted  to  the  President's  oil 
Import  task  force  on  July  14,  1969,  along 
with  other  reasons  why  drastic  changes  In  the 
Import  program  could  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  domestic  natural  gas  reserves  at  a  par- 
ticularly critical  time. 

"A  second  major  point  made  by  Senator 
Proxmlre  questions  the  validity  of  reserve 
data.  The  senator  says,  "We  really  do  not 
have  any  hard  information  about  our  nat- 
ural gas  reserves.  No  one  In  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment apparently  felt  the  need  to  check 
the  data  from  the  Industry.'  Again,  the  sen- 
ator Ignores  a  description  in  the  Chalnnan's 
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letter  of  extensive  tests  conducted  by  tbe 
stAff  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
through  comprehensive  and  long-standing 
procedures  to  weigh  the  validity  of  reserve 
Information  submitted  by  interstate  pipe- 
line companies  which  account  for  some  70 
percent  of  the  domestic  total."  Helney  stated. 
"These  are  the  companies  which  are  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  For  example,  the  Chairman 
states  Our  staff  does  have  access  to  detailed 
work  papers  m  support  of  these  Intersute 
supply  statistics  and  examines  such  support- 
ing data  frequently  .  Over  the  years  these 
estimates  as  submitted  by  the  pipeline  com- 
panies have  generally  been  considered  by  our 
staff  to  be  reasonably  accurate."  " 

Helney  noted.  "One  of  the  senators  con- 
clusions was  that  he  hoped  the  President  will 
not  confuse  the  natural  gas  issue  with  the  oil 
Import  program  The  AG  A.,  which  represenu 
some  370  gas  companies  senlng  41  million 
meters  amounting  to  some  140  million  con- 
sumers U  vitally  concerned  with  the  ability 
to  render  this  service  We  feel  there  Is  Indeed 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  natural  gas 
supply  question  and  the  oil  import  program 
and  this  relationship  is  Ixjme  out  by  the 
Tacts  which  we  have  submitted  in  the  record 

"We  earnestly  hope  the  President  will  heed 
these  facts."  stressed  Helney. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  fre- 
quently caUed  the  attenUon  of  my  col- 
leagrues  to  crime  statistics  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  emphasize  the  Immediate 
need  to  solve  this  problem.  In  addlUon. 
I  have  mentioned  personal  accounts  of 
crime  which  are  hidden  behind  imper- 
sonal statistical  reports. 

A  friend  associated  with  Thompson 
Honor  Dairy  sent  me  a  note  regarding 
the  effect  that  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  had  upon  their  business 
operation. 

I  quote  verbatim  from  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived: 

To  add  to  your  library  of  crime  sUtUtlcs 
our  dairy  had  49  holdups  of  routemen  In  1M9 
and  our  store  here  at  the  dairy  was  held  up 
three  Umes.  We  spend  $2,000  a  month  for 
guards  and  dogs  to  try  to  prevent  burglary 
of  our  trucks  parked  here  at  night  and  of 
our  buildings  Just  last  week,  four  months 
after  police  were  successful  In  catching  two 
burglars  entering  our  lota,  the  Judge  put 
them  on  a  year's  probaUon  e%en  though  two 
days  after  these  men  were  arrested  here  they 
were  arrested  for  another  attempt  elsewhere 
I  guess  our  experience  Is  typical.  Bualneaa- 
men  and  others  In  Washington  are  getung 
pretty  fed  up  with  It  though  and  I  expect 
youU  see  more  acUvlty  in  the  business  com- 
munity thU  year  The  Presidents  program 
needs  all  our  help  I  gueaa. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Mr.  Jack 
Ferguson,  president. 

I  think  that  the  contents  of  Mr  Fer- 
guson's letter  make  the  point  quite  force- 
fully I  can  only  add  that  the  plight  of 
businessmen  who  must  finance  protec- 
tion which  is  supposed  to  be  afforded  by 
public  agencies — for  which  they  pay 
taxes — the  police  department  and  the 
courts — have   every   right   to   urge   the 
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Congress  to  action.  When  one  reads  let- 
ters such  as  this,  it  leaves  the  impression 
that  runaway  crime  has  created  a  state 
of  anarchy,  now.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues think  very  carefully  about  this 
problem  and  move  with  the  rapidity  the 
citizens  expect. 


IMMEDIATE       ACTION       MUST       BE 
TAKEN  TO  ASSIST  BEEKEEPERS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AaizoNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  IS,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SUte 
of  Arizona  Is  on  the  threshold  of  a  se- 
vere agricultural  crisis  due  to  the  loss  of 
large  numbers  of  honey  bees  from  the  use 
of  agricultural  insecticides. 

In  1960,  there  were  108.000  colonies  of 
bees  on  record  in  Arizona.  By  1969,  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  less  than 
40.000  colonies.  The  State  bee  inspector 
has  recently  estimated  that  less  than 
half  of  these  hives  are  alive  today. 

Most  people  think  of  beekeeping  In 
terms  similar  to  those  of  birdwatching 
or  hamster  raising.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  honey  bee  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  Arizona  agriculture  for  crop  pol- 
lination purposes.  Without  bees  and, 
therefore,  beekeepers,  the  large  number 
of  crops  that  are  dependent  on  pollinat- 
ing insects — alfalfa,  mellons.  citrus — are 
In  serious  jeopardy. 

A  number  of  worthy  long-range  pro- 
posals have  been  put  forward  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  However,  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  immediate  action  must  be  taken  to 
assist  beekeepers  and,  hence,  to  insure 
the  continued  existence  of  honey  bees  es- 
sential to  the  agricultural  economy  of 
our  State. 

Accordingly.  I  cosponsored  a  bill.  H.R. 
10749.  with  the  Honorable  Cathckink 
Mat,  and  other  Members  of  this  House, 
on  April  30,  1969.  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  in- 
demnity payments  to  certain  beekeepers 
for  losses  due  to  bees  killed  by  Insecti- 
cides which  have  been  registered  and  ap- 
proved for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

On  August  27,  1969,  the  Department 
recommended  against  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  However,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  problem  could  not  be 
Ignored  any  longer. 

As  a  result,  the  Department  estab- 
lished an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Bee 
Losses  which  was  named  to  study  and 
report  on  the  matter.  On  January  15. 
1970.  the  committee  issued  its  report 
which  follows  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  Among  the  numerous  recom- 
mendations made  was  the  following: 

Because  losses  are  sustained  by  the  bee- 
keeper under  situations  beyond  his  con- 
trol, the  Committee  feels  that  some  finan- 
cial assistance  to  maintain  this  industry  la 
necessary. 

In  view  of  the  committee's  conclusion, 
based  upon  a  review  of  the  situation  with 
representatives  of  the  Agriculture  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  the 
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Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  OfRce  of  Oeneral  Counsel,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Department  would  be 
prepared  to  withdraw  its  previous  ob- 
jections to  H.R.  10749. 

I  am  now  informed  that  while  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee  are  re- 
ceiving every  consideration,  the  Depart- 
ment reaflQrms  its  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  strongly  critical  of 
the  Department's  position  on  this  mat- 
ter and  hope  that  it  will  see  fit  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  this  serious  agriculture 
crisis  in  the  Southwest. 

To  be  sure,  the  problem  cries  out  for 
long-range  solutions,  but  neither  can  we 
afford  to  ignore  the  short-range  implica- 
tions. Until  more  favorable  pest  control 
practices  can  be  established  it  is  essen- 
tial that  some  form  of  indemniflcatlon 
be  made  available  to  beekeepers  for  the 
loss  of  their  bees  due  to  the  use  of  in- 
secticides This  will  help  to  Insure  that 
beekeepers  remain  in  business  and  pro- 
vide a  necessary  pollination  service  to 
the  agricultural  community  until  the 
very  complex  problems  of  pest  control 
can  be  solved. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
would  like  to  know  more  about  this  mat- 
ter, I  am  including  an  outline  of  a  speech 
recently  given  by  Dr.  George  W.  Ware 
of  the  University  of  Arizona  as  well  as  a 
letter  which  I  recently  received  from  Dr. 
George  E.  Hull  of  the  same  faculty. 

The  material  follows: 
OuTUNE  or  Talk   Gtvcn  to  the  Amekican 

HONET     P«O0UCE*S'     ASSOCIATIOH,     JaNUAIT 

20.  1970.  Oklahoma  Crrx,  Okla.,  bt  Oeokce 
W.  Ware.  Head.  Depaxtment  or  Entomol- 
ocT,  UKrvKasrrr  or  Akizona.  Tucson 

On  November  18, 1  appeared  at  the  Hearing 
on  Bee  Losses  In  the  TTSDA  Administration 
Bldg  .  Washington.  DC.  I  sUted  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
strongly  favor  a  direct  form  of  Indemnifica- 
tion to  professional  beekeepers  for  Income 
losses  due  to  bee  kill  by  pesticides 

Arlsona  is  in  a  particularly  acute  situation 
regarding  honey  bees.  There  were  on  record 
In  1900.  106.000  colonies  of  bees  In  Arizona. 
managed  by  443  beekeepers.  Now,  In  1969. 
there  are  estimated  to  be  less  than  40.000  col- 
onies managed  by  228  beekeepers.  Mr.  Lyman 
Coe.  our  State  Bee  Inspector,  has  given  me 
the  following  apiary  Inspection  results: 
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Prior  to  1067,  the  number  of  dead  colonies 
In  the  fall  has  been  6<v( . 

Several  reasons  can  be  cited  for  this  de- 
cline, but  the  one  outstanding  factor  is  the 
great  Increase  In  the  use  of  organophosphate 
and  carbamate  Insecticides  on  cotton  during 
this  Interval,  especially  In  1969. 

Arizona  has  a  mixed  form  of  Agriculture, 
many  crops  of  which  are  dependent  on  pol- 
linating Insects.  Of  greatest  Importance  are 
alfalfa  and  onion  seed  production,  all  melon 
and  cucumber  crops,  and  tangerines,  tangelos 
and  mandarin  oranges.  Not  well  known  Is 
long-staple  cotton's  Increased  production 
from  the  pollinating  activity  by  bees. 

As  an  example  of  recent  losses,  from  1961 
to  1905  the  alfalfa  seed  acreage  In  Arizona 
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was  20,000  acree.  yielding  190  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  In  1907  and  1968  the  acreage  dropped 
to  15,000  acree,  yielding  110  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  In  1969  the  yield  per  acre  was  down 
to  100  pounds,  when  the  national  average  Is 
more  than  double  that.  In  Tuma  this  year, 
our  major  seed  area,  seed  production  was  ex- 
tremely low  and  In  several  fields  none  was 
harvested. 

Arizona  Is  faced  with  a  dilemma.  In  1968 
DDT  was  removed  from  the  University  Insect 
control  recommendations.  One  year  ago,  1969, 
our  pesticide  regulating  body,  the  Board  of 
Pesticide  Control,  placed  a  one-year  mora- 
torium on  the  agricultural  use  of  DDT.  That 
Board  Is  to  be  commended  for  Its  timely  ac- 
tion, particularly  In  view  of  the  events  that 
have  occurred  on  a  Federal  level  since  their 
decision.  The  replacement  for  DDT,  because 
of  Its  low  cost,  became  methyl  paratblon.  The 
other  materials  of  choice  were  carbaryl.  azln- 
phosmetbyl.  and  Azodrln.  all  of  which  are, 
for  general  purposes,  equltoxlc  to  bees. 

Because  of  Arizona's  success  In  lowering 
DDT  residues  In  selected  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Food  and  I>rug  Administration  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  the  Board  of  Pesticide  Con- 
trol continued  the  moratorium  on  DDT  use 
for  the  1970  growing  season  and  will  prob- 
ably conUnue  It  thereafter.  Consequently  the 
same  general  Insecticide  use  pattern  on  cot- 
ton will  emerge  for  1970.  and  the  continued 
consequences  will  be  experienced  In  the 
honey  bee  and  pollinating  bee  industries. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  p)art  of  a  talk  en- 
titled. "Unexpected  Effects  from  Substitute 
Pest  Control  Methods"  presented  Aug.  18-20, 
1969,  by  Dr.  John  E.  Swift.  Calif.  Extension 
Entomologist,  to  the  symposium  on  the  Bio- 
logical Impact  of  Pesticides  In  the  Environ- 
ment. Oregon  Stote  University,  CorvallU. 

"In  areas  where  DDT  could  not  be  used,  the 
farmers  had  to  rely  upon  either  orgsmophos- 
phorous  compounds,  a  carbamate  or  various 
combinations  Including  one  or  both  of  these 
types  of  chemicals.  The  most  frequently  used 
materials  were  Azodrln.  Bldrln.  Dylox.  mal- 
atblon.  methyl  parathlon.  parathlon.  Pbos- 
drln.  phosphamldon,  Sevln.  Thlodan,  and 
toxaphene.  Except  for  Dylox,  toxaphene  and 
Thlodan,  all  of  these  chemicals  are  classified 
as  highly  toxic  to  bees.  Thlodan  Is  moder- 
ately toxic  to  bees,  and  toxaphene  and 
Dylox  are  considered  relatively  nontoxic  to 
bees."  (Anderson.  1967). 

The  Impact  of  these  chemicals  on  the  bee- 
keeping Industry  has  been  disastrous.  In 
analyzing  this,  we  should  look  at  colony 
losses  from  1963  through  1968,  (Foote.  1969). 
1963  has  been  chosen  as  the  starting  point, 
because  It  was  during  this  year  that  DDT 
was  placed  on  the  Injurious  materials  list 
and  that  permits  were  first  required  for  Its 
use.  This  brought  about  a  reduction  of  DDT 
use  and  an  Increase  In  the  use  of  phosphate 
and  carbamate  insecticides.  The  colony  losses 
attributed  to  pesticides  for  this  period  are: 
1963.  41.000;  1964.  41,000;  1965,  49.000;  1966, 
55.000;  1967.  76,000;  1968,  83.000  colonies. 
These  data  point  up  the  apparent  effect  of 
certain  pesticides  on  honeybees.  In  1963, 
(Foote,  1963)  the  almond  growers  experi- 
enced, for  the  first  time,  difficulty  In  obtain- 
ing and  maintaining  enough  colonies  of  bees 
for  pollination.  This  situation  has  become 
progressively  worse,  until  in  1968  It  was  esti- 
mated that  we  were  short  at  least  26.000  col- 
onies for  pollination  of  almonds.  (Stanger. 
1969) .  This  Is  not  only  true  for  aim:  nds,  but 
we  believe  it  Is  also  one  of  the  factors  that 
has  contributed  to  the  decline  of  alfalfa  seed 
yields,  (Stanger,  1969). 

Honeybee  colony  losses  are  not  only  due  to 
the  direct  Impact  of  the  pesticides,  but  also 
many  colonies  go  Into  the  winter  In  a  weak- 
ened condition  because  of  exposure  to  pesti- 
cides, and  are  not  able  to  recover  sufficiently 
by  spring  and  summer  to  do  an  efficient  job 
of  pollination.  (Stanger.  1969;  Foote,  1969). 
California  crops  valued  at  more  than  300 
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million  dollars  depend  almost  completely  on 
honeybees  for  pollination.  Among  the  major 
crops  In  this  category  are:  almonds,  alfalfa 
seed,  apples,  cherries,  cucumbers,  clover  seed, 
melons,  pears,  plums,  prunes  and  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds,  (Foote,  1969) .  If  the  demand 
for  honeybees  as  pollinators  Is  not  met,  a 
number  of  agricultural  enterprises  In  this 
state  are  going  to  be  seriously  hurt. 

The  beekeeping  Industry  Is  depressed  and 
a  number  of  beekeepers  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Decreasing  Income  from  honey 
and  beeswax  is  not  being  offset  by  Increasing 
Income  from  rental  of  colonies  for  pollina- 
tion, even  though  this  practice  accounted  for 
50%  of  the  beekeepers'  gross  return  for  1968. 
Honey  production  Is  down;  prices  are  de- 
pressed by  foreign  competition;  prtxluctlon 
costs  have  Increased;  and  an  average  loss  of 
colonies  to  pesticide  of  15%  Is  taking  Its  toll, 
(Foote.  1969) .  The  anntial  gross  Income  of  the 
beekeeping  Industry  In  1965  was  8.5  million 
dollars;  In  1966  it  was  7.5  mUUon;  In  1967.  8.2 
million;  and  In  1968,  6.7  million.  This  indus- 
try cannot  survive  at  this  level  of  economic 
return.  (Foote,  19#9)." 

At  present  Arizona  may  have  reached  the 
threshold  ratio  for  bees  to  bee-dependent 
crops.  In  some  areas  such  as  Tuma  County 
and  certain  areas  of  Maricopa  Co.,  the  third 
largest  in  crop  value  In  the  nation,  the  bee 
population  has  fallen  below  the  desirable 
level  for  pollination  efficiency  for  citrus  alone. 
The  honey  bee  has  a  rank  of  Importance 
in  Arizona  tor  crop  pollination  purposes.  We 
need  honey  bees,  thus  we  need  their  keepers. 
There  Is  no  second  generation  of  beekeepers 
to  back  up  the  existing  one.  When  this  gen- 
eration goes,  the  domestic  pollinating  bee  Is 
gone.  Personally,  I  fear  that  the  situation  may 
have  deteriorated  more  than  realized:  Carl 
Benson.  President  of  our  Arizona  Beekeepers 
Assn..  Is  working  full  time  for  a  public  utili- 
ties company;  Jim  Smith,  the  largest  bee- 
keeper in  the  sUte,  and  his  wife  are  both 
working  full  time  for  another  business  con- 
cern. These  people,  and  others,  have  been 
forced  to  this  action  due  to  losses  of  colonies. 
Cotton,  vegetables,  melons,  citrus,  alfalfa, 
grain  and  safflower  are  all  vital  to  agriculture 
In  Arizona.  But  the  pollinating  honey  bee  is 
also  vital  to  a  great  portion  of  this  very  same 
and  growing  agriculture.  These  pollinating 
insects  are  domesticated  animals  and  require 
the  attention  and  care  of  their  professional 
keepers.  Without  beekeepers  we  will,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  have  no  pollinating  bees. 
Now,  to  complete  this  three-legged  stool, 
we  find  that  Insecticides  are  also  essential 
In  the  production  of  practically  every  Ari- 
zona crop.  But  because  pollinating  honey- 
bees are  Insects,  they  are  killed  just  as  easily 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  economic  pest 
Insects.  And  this  Is  the  cause  of  our  dilem- 
ma: Arizona  agriculture  needs  pollinating 
honeybees  and  Insecticides.  Unfortunately, 
and  with  no  Immediate  solution  on  the  hori- 
zon, the  bee  and  otir  current  selection  of 
Insecticides  are.  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Incompatible. 

How  do  you  solve  this  problem?  We  don't 
have  the  answers.  We  do  know  that  agri- 
cultural practices  and  Insecticide  use  pat- 
terns are  not  likely  to  change  sufficiently 
In  the  Immediate  future  to  alleviate  the 
present  critical  problem.  There  appears  to 
be  no  choice  but  to  establish  scene  form  of 
reimbursement  to  beekeepers  when  they  are 
ciught  m  today's  complexity  of  agricultural 
production. 

Because  pollinating  bees  are  essential  to 
Arizona's  agriculture,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
Intersertlon  of  these  circumstances  resulting 
In  a  heavy  decline  of  bees,  we  strongly  flavor 
federal  Indemnity  to  professional  beekeep- 
ers for  losses  sustained  from  the  agricultural 
use  of  insecticides. 

What  Is  actually  being  done  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona's  Department  of  Entomol- 
ogy to  alleviate  the  bee  kill  situation  on  a 
local  basis? 
The  entcHnologlste  are  reviewing  our  four 
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pollination  information  foldeiB~-cltru8,  al- 
falfa, melons  and  cotton.  We  are  dropping 
the  word  "insecticides"  from  titles,  and  tak- 
ing the  positive  approach  of  the  value  of 
honeybee  pollination  to  all  xsrops.  In  con- 
junction with  this  we  plan  to  make  several 
news  releases  timed  to  corre^x>nd  with  in- 
secticide applications. 

Meetings  of  our  own  department  have  been 
held  with  personnel  from  the  U.SJ3.A.  Bee 
Research  Laboratory  in  Tucson  for  brain- 
storming the  bee  problem.  Many  ideas  have 
generated  from  these  sessions,  several  of 
which  have  strong  possibilities  of  aiding  the 
beekeeper  In  the  futtire. 

The  bulk  of  our  cotton  Insect  research  Is 
directed  at  culttiral  control  of  the  pink  boll- 
worm,  that  Is,  by  carefully  timed  crop  plow- 
vmder  during  the  dlapauslng  period  of  the 
larvae.  Other  aspects  Involve  the  search  for 
biological  agents  (bacterial  and  viral  dis- 
eases) ,  and  parasites  to  control  lepldopterotis 
cotton  Insects. 

We  have  also  begun  experimenting  with 
the  planting  of  alfalfa  strips  In  ootton  fields 
to  harbor  lygus  bugs  which  move  In  after 
alfalfa  hay  cutting  from  nearby  fields.  Too, 
we  started  endorsing  the  strip-cutting  of 
alfalfa  fields  to  prevent  the  entire  fields  from 
being  cut  at  one  time  and  forcing  lygus  Into 
cotton,  which  by  the  way.  Is  not  the  preferred 
host  of  lygus.  Alfalfa  Is  indeed  the  preferred 
host,  and  we  prefer  to  keep  them  In  the  al- 
falfa, thus  avoiding  their  control  with  In- 
secticides In  cotton. 

And  finally,  we  are  examining  the  biologi- 
cal clocks  of  Insects  to  determine  the  time 
of  day  or  night  when  they  are  most  suscep- 
tible to  insecticides.  For  example,  we  have 
just  learned  from  carefully  controlled  lab- 
oratory experiments  that  pink  bollworm 
moths  are  twice  as  sensitive  to  Guthlon  at 
sunrise  as  they  are  In  late  evening  when  they 
are  most  active.  Actually  this  is  exactly  op- 
posite of  what  we  had  expected  and  hoped. 
We  knew  that  with  respect  to  bee  visitation, 
late  afternoon  and  evening  Insecticide  appli- 
cations would  result  in  the  least  loss. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  about  the  use  of  inte- 
grated control,  illustrated  by  a  most  success- 
ful example  conducted  in  Arizona  last 
summer. 

In  1968  the  cotton  growers  of  Oraham 
County,  Arizona  through  their  pink  bollwonn 
committee,  decided  upon  a  cotton  Insect  con- 
trol program  which  called  for  scheduled 
weekly  insecticide  applications  to  the  entire 
acreage  Involved.  About  13,000  of  the  17,000 
acres  of  cotton  in  the  county  were  in  the  pro- 
gram and  treated  for  six  consecutive  weeks 
beginning  In  early  Augtist.  The  entire  acre- 
age was  treated  each  week  without  regard 
to  the  Insect  populations  present,  and  the 
cost  of  the  six  week  program  was  about  $198,- 
000.  Some  g^rowers  put  on  additional  applica- 
tions after  the  program  ended  because  of  a 
late  build-up  of  pink  l>ollworms. 

Dissatisfaction  was  expressed  on  the  part 
of  several  growers  with  the  1968  program, 
and  the  pink  bollworm  committee  asked  the 
University  of  Arizona  for  assistance  In  im- 
proving their  program  for  1969.  The  College 
of  Agriculture  assisted  the  conmiittee  In  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  a  program  In  which 
ootton  insect  control  was  based  strictly  on 
need. 

Thorough  and  regular  field  sampling  Is  re- 
quired in  order  to  treat  based  on  need,  and 
to  accomplish  this,  the  growers  lilred  a  su- 
pervisor and  8  young  men  as  field  scouts. 
Ck>tton  scouts  were  given  2  days  of  intensive 
training  on  cotton  Insect  identification  and 
techniques  of  field  sampling  at  the  Univer- 
sity. A  third  day  of  training  was  given  in  the 
field  In  Oraham  County  by  University  en- 
tomologists and  weekly  meetings  were  held 
there  to  discuss  problems  and  situations  as 
the  season  progr^sed. 

Eighty  two  growers  with  12,750  acres  and 
652  separate  cotton  fields  participated  in  the 
1969  program.  The  Safford  Valley  was  divided 
Into  4  areas  of  about  3200  acres  in  each  area, 
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with  a  p&lr  of  scouu  Mslgncd  to  check  all 
the  fleKls  In  each  arem  on  a  weekly  baala. 

They  recoitle<l  Information  on  damaging 
and  beneficial  insect*  In  each  field  and  made 
this  Information  available  to  the  grower 
through  the  supervisor 

When  a  field  waa  infeated  with  a  pest  at  or 
near  the  economic  level  the  scout  supervisor 
contacted  the  grower  and  re-checked  the 
field.  The  grower  then  decided  whether  he 
wanted  to  apply  chemical  control  Extension 
Service  publications  containing  Information 
on  economic  levels  and  suggested  tnaectlcldee 
helped  him  In  making  his  decisions  Resource 
people  such  as  the  county  agent  were  alao 
available  for  consultation  when  queatlons 
arose. 

The  pink  bollworm  committee  decided  that 
treatment  for  the  pink  bollworm  should 
begin  when  15%  of  the  b<dls  became  Infeeted. 
They  also  contracted  on  a  bid  basis  for  the 
chemicals  and  application  to  be  used  when 
necessary.  These  committee  actions  reduced 
the  number  of  decisions  made  by  tndlTldtUkl 
growers  as  the  season  progressed. 

Results  of  the  19<J9  program  were  that  one 
field  required  treatment  for  stink  bugs.  18 
fields  for  lygus  bugs  and  about  65  fields  for 
pink  bollworm.  Considering  multiple  appli- 
cations on  most  of  the  pink  bollworm  fields 
a  total  of  5500  acre  treatments  were  made. 
This  compares  to  13.000  acres  treated  0  tlmec 
or  78.000  acre  treatments  in  19«8  under  the 
automatic  program 

In  1968.  4.700  pounds  of  twthnlcal  In- 
secUcldes  were  applied,  compared  to  383,000 
pounds  In  1968. 

Cost  of  Insecticides  and  applications  in 
1969  were  about  817.000  while  the  scouUng 
service  cost  another  (19.000.  This  amounted 
to  836.000  total  coet  In  1969.  against  8198.- 
000  for  1968.  or  8163.000  less.  Agrlcult\iral 
officials  In  the  county  believe  insect  Infesta- 
tions and  cotton  yields  were  roughly  com- 
parable In  1968  and  1969.  Thus  the  program 
apparently  reduced  the  production  costs  of 
the  82  growers  Involved  by  816aX)00.  Tills,  of 
course,  takes  Into  account  only  tlie  1968  and 
1969  seasons  and  It  should  be  considered  th*t 
the  1968  program  was  not  a  common  practice 
for  the  area.  Increased  pink  bollworm  dam- 
age In  1967  as  compared  to  previous  years 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  committee 
decision  to  adopit  the  massive  or  district  con- 
trol program  of  1968. 

Benefits  from  the  "control  based  on  need" 
type  of  program  used  In  1909  are  far  greater 
than  the  reduced  cost  and  reduced  en- 
vironmental contamination  as  related  in  the 
figures  previously  given  This  type  program 
permits  more  effective  use  of  the  pest  popu- 
lation management  concept  In  cotton  Insect 
control  which  requires  consideration  of  the 
entire  agro-ecosystem.  Proper  population  aa- 
seaament  permits  treating  when  pests  reach 
the  established  economic  threahold  or  break- 
ing point.  In  this  way  beneficial  Insects  are 
given  a  chance  to  maintain  a  natural  pest- 
beneflclal  Insect  balance  which  often  pre- 
vents the  need  for  Insecticide  control.  Pro- 
grams such  as  the  one  In  1968  destroy  this 
balance  and  often  result  in  minor  pests  be- 
coming major  pests.  Insecticide  resistance  is 
also  more  likely  to  develop  In  the  large  scale 
scheduled  program.  Another  major  benefit 
of  the  1969  program  over  the  one  used  In 
1968  Is  the  much  less  harmful  effect  on  hon- 
ey bees  and  wildlife.  Tou.  of  course,  are  vital- 
ly Interested  In  the  beneficial  effect  on  the 
bee  industry.  Honey  bees  simply  cannot  sur- 
vive In  an  area  where  large  acreages  are  re- 
peatedly treated  with  phosphate  and  car- 
b«un*te  Insecticides  as  In  the  1968  Oraham 
County  program.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  colonies  in  the  county  were  both  severely 
affected  during  that  year,  but  are  now  back 
to  original  strength.  This  offers  some  hope 
for  recovery  by  beekeepers  in  the  bee  dis- 
aster areas  of  central  and  western  Arizona. 
The  University  entomologists  intand  to 
pursue  the  effort  to  eatablUb  the  coooept  ot 
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Integrated  insect  control  or  pest  population 
management  In  Arizona.  This  concept  simply 
puts  to  use  the  best  combinations  of  cul- 
tural, biological  and  chemical  methods  of  in- 
sect control  and  proper  field  sampling  Is 
the  key  to  making  the  approach  work  Cer- 
tain changes  In  cotton  production  practices, 
which  we  believe  will  effectively  control  the 
pink  bollworm.  along  with  Insecticide  treat- 
ment based  on  need  during  the  growing  sea- 
son should  put  the  Arizona  cotton  grower 
In  a  much  more  favorable  position  regarding 
pest  control  than  he  Is  In  today.  At  the 
same  time  It  should  allow  maintenance  of 
an  environment  in  which  you  beekeepers  can 
survive  and  provide  the  vital  pollination 
service  for  other  regments  of  the  agricul- 
tural community. 

The  problems  facing  agrlctilture  with  ref- 
erence to  pest  control  and  the  effects  of 
pesticides  on  the  total  environment  are  many. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  techniques  de- 
scribed here  can  be  applied  to  other  crops 
and  other  areas  much  more  intensively  than 
they  have  In  the  past,  resulting  In  benefits 
to  all  segments  of  agriculture. 

UNtYSBSTTT  or  AalZONA. 

COLLCGX  or  ACBICULTtntS. 

Tucson,  Ariz..  February  3,  1970. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhooks. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Rhooks:  I  have  recently  learned 
of  your  Interest  In  the  Arizona  bee  losses  as 
they  relate  to  the  use  of  agricultural  Insec- 
ticides. This  Is  a  problem  that  our  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology  and  the  Bstenslon  En- 
tomologists have  been  working  on  for  some 
time 

As  you  know,  maintaining  effective  pest 
control  while  at  the  same  time  minimizing 
environmental  contamination  by  pesticides 
and  reducing  adverse  effects  on  beneficial  In- 
sects. Including  especially  the  honey  bee.  Is 
a  complex  problem  facing  those  Involved  In 
Arizona  agriculture.  Growers  simply  could 
not  produce  certain  crops,  including  cotton 
and  lettuce,  without  Insecticides  to  control 
the  economic  pests  of  these  crops.  It  must  be 
conceded,  however,  that  loss  of  honey  bee 
colonies  to  pesticide  poisoning  has  severely 
damaged  that  industry  In  most  of  the  state's 
agricultural  itrea. 

The  problem,  as  It  now  exists,  has  been 
accentuated  In  recent  years  because  of  an 
Increased  pink  bollworm  problem  in  cotton. 
Growers  have  been  uncertain  regarding  their 
ability  to  control  this  pest.  As  a  result,  a 
general  trend  has  developed  toward  sched- 
uled Insecticide  applications  which  begin  at 
the  first  sign  of  pink  bollworm  In  an  area 
and  continue  until  the  cotton  is  ready  for 
harvest.  Vast  areas  are  often  Involved  In 
these  scheduled  spray  programs  and  the  sec- 
ondary effects  on  the  biota  of  these  areas  is 
sometimes  severe.  Honey  bees,  for  example, 
simply  cannot  survive  In  an  area  where  large 
acreages  are  repeatedly  treated  with  insecti- 
cides, especially  certain  organo-phosphates 
and  carbamates. 

Another  Important  factor  has  been  the 
necessity  to  substitute  highly  toxic,  broad 
spectrum  insecticides  with  short  residual  ac- 
tivity for  the  more  persistent  chlorinated  In- 
secttoides  such  as  DDT.  Although  these  sub- 
stitute materials  prevent  a  chronic  hazard 
from  remaining  residues,  they  cause  a  much 
greater  adverse  effect  within  the  ecosystem 
to  which  they  are  applied.  Honey  bee  losses, 
for  exMnple,  were  much  less  of  a  problem 
when  cotton  growers  used  mostly  DDT  or  the 
combination  of  Tozaphene  and  DDT  than 
they  are  now  as  a  result  of  the  substitute 
used  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  successful  action 
to  restrict  the  use  of  DDT  to  protect  forage 
producers  and  dairymen  has  at  the  same  time 
brought  hardship  upon  another  segment  of 
the  agricultural  community,  tbs  beekeeping 
Industry. 
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The  University  of  Arizona  is  making  every 
effort  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  problem  of 
pest  control  and  the  effects  of  pesticides  upon 
the  total  environment.  Early  termination  of 
the  cotton  crops,  along  with  certain  fall  and 
winter  cultural  practices,  are  being  demon- 
strated to  growers  as  preferable  means  of  con- 
trolling the  pink  bollworm.  Growers  are  en- 
couraged to  check  fields  during  the  growing 
season  and  to  apply  insecticides  only  when 
Infestations  reach  an  economic  level  in  each 
field. 

The  practice  of  strip-cutting  or  strip- 
planting  alfalfa  In  conjunction  with  cotton 
Is  being  demonstrated  Jm  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  aarly  and  mld-seaaon 
lygus  bug  treatment.  Lygus  bugs  can  be 
trapped  In  the  alfalfa  since  they  prefer  this 
host  to  cotton  and  thus  treatments  which 
might  accentuate  other  pest  problems  can  be 
avoided. 

Research  Entomologists  are  looking  for  bio- 
logical agents  which  can  be  used  to  control 
specific  pesu  A  new  strain  of  BaciUut  thur- 
ingiensis,  tor  example,  shows  promise  for  con- 
trol of  boUworms  with  little  or  no  effect  on 
other  organisms  In  the  treated  area. 

All  of  tttese  methods  can  be  olaased  as  part 
of  the  concept  of  integrated  Insect  control. 
This  concept  simply  puts  to  use  the  best 
combinations  of  biological,  cultural,  and 
chemical  methods  of  control.  Minim im:!  use 
of  chemicals  Is  assured  when  this  type  of  pest 
control  program  Is  adopted. 

The  University  assisted  Graham  County 
cotton  growers,  at  their  request.  In  establish- 
ing and  conducting  an  Insect  control  pro- 
gram In  1969  by  which  pests  were  controlled 
on  an  individual  field  basis  as  field  sampling 
showed  a  definite  necessity.  In  1968  these 
growers  had  treated  tlie  entire  area  each  week 
during  a  six  week  period  without  regard  to 
the  Insects  present.  Results  showed  the  1969 
program  reduced  the  growers  production 
costs  and  required  only  5600  acre  treatments 
with  Insecticides  as  compared  to  78.000  acre 
treatments  In  1968.  Honey  bee  colonies  were 
severely  affected  In  both  quantity  and  quality 
in  1968.  but  were  back  to  original  strength 
at  the  end  of  1969.  with  the  exception  of  some 
lingering  1968  damage.  Although  dramatic 
results  such  as  this  cannot  be  expected  under 
other  circumstances.  It  does  offer  hope  for 
recovery  by  beekeepers  In  other  areas  of 
Arizona. 

Until  more  favorable  pest  control  practices 
can  be  established  In  Arizona,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  University  Entomologists  that 
some  form  of  direct  indemnification  be  made 
available  to  professional  beekeepers  for  in- 
come loss  due  to  bee  kill  by  pesticides.  ThlB 
would  encourage  beekeepers  to  stay  In  their 
profession  and  pro\ide  the  vitally  needsd 
pollination  service  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity until  the  complex  problems  of  pest 
control  can  be  more  satisfactorily  solved. 

If  members  of  our  Extension  faculty  can 
be  of  assistance  to  you,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Obosob  E.  Hcu.. 

Director. 

RxroBT  or  Ao  Hoc  OoMMrrm  ok  Bb  Lossbs 

(Committee  members:  Leo  G.  K.  Iverson. 
Chairman:  atan  Cath.  NASDA;  H.  C.  Cox. 
Entomology  Research  Dlv.,  ARS;  Marshall 
Levin.  Entomology  Research  Dlv.,  ARS;  Paul 
W.  Bergman.  Federal  Extension  Service.) 

The  Ad  Hoc  Cooamlttee  on  Bee  Losses  has 
considered  the  information  and  rlews  pre- 
sented at  the  November  18,  1969.  meeting  In 
Room  218-A,  Administration  Building,  USDA. 
and  the  information  submitted  In  writing 
from  those  invited  but  who  would  not  at- 
tend the  conference.  Several  general  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  from  the  Infonnatlon 
presented.  They  are: 

1.  The  beekeepers  and  their  associations 
ars  not  a  dosely-knlt,  well-organlaed  group. 
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As  such,  they  are  In  no  position  to  bargain 
from  strength,  but  they  do  need  BHilstanc< 
to  protect  their  bees  from  certain  pesticides. 
3.  Consistent  and  heavy  losses  In  recent 
yean  have  put  the  Individual  beekeeper  In 
serloxu  financial  straits. 

3.  The  supply  of  pollinating  bees  has 
reached  a  critical  level  and  continued  losses 
would  seriously  threaten  the  capability  of 
producers  of  specialty  crops  such  as  melons, 
alfalfa  seed,  etc.,  to  continue  those  opera- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  fruit  indxiatry  will 
In  a  short  time  be  faced  with  a  critical  short- 
age of  domestic  and  wild  pollinators. 

4.  The  beekeepers  themselves  have  a  re- 
sponsiblUty  to  avoid  hazardous  areas  when 
this  Information  is  available. 

The  task  force  has  considered  the  suggested 
solutions  extracted  from  those  recorded  at 
the  conference  on  November  18  and  submit- 
ted In  written  statements.  Particular  note 
was  made  of  the  beekeepers'  concern  about 
further  restrictions  on  the  uses  of  DDT.  As  a 
result  of  this  review,  the  task  force  is  rec(xn- 
mendlng  the  following  course  of  action  to  be 
pursued  by  the  several  agencies  within  USDA 
and  the  National  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  following  recommendations  will  not 
fully  resolve  the  plight  of  the  beekeeper,  but 
are  measures  the  Committee  feels  will  pro- 
vide some  relief  and  protection  to  the  bee- 
keeping Industry. 

NATIONAI.    ASSOCIATION     OF     BI.VTZ 
DEPARTMENTS    OF    AORICULTUBX 

1.  Take  the  lead  and  develop  a  uniform 
model  State  law  designed  to  protect  the  bee- 
keeping Industry  against  excessive  losses 
from  pesticides.  An  amendment  to  the  model 
State  pesticide  law  may  be  possible.  This 
law.  among  other  things,  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  hazardous  materials  on  crops  where 
bees  are  working  during  the  pollinating  sea- 
son, set  certain  restrictions  with  respect  to 
time  of  application,  wind  conditions,  selec- 
tion of  control  materials,  etc..  In  areas  of 
highly  diversified  agriculture.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agi'lculture  should  provide  the  tech- 
nical assistance  In  drafting  suggested  uni- 
form State  legislation. 

2.  Afsume  a  lead  role  In  exploring  the  pos- 
sibilities of  establishing  bee  sanctuaries  on 
State  and  Federal  land.  Further  efforts  should 
be  made  to  reduce,  or  eliminate,  the  present 
fee  system.  USDA  is  to  lend  assistance  in 
this  effort. 

3.  Explore  the  possibility  at  the  local  level 
of  establishing  bee  dependent  specialty  crop 
zones  apart  from  those  crops  requiring  the 
use  of  Insecticides  known  to  be  hazardous 
to  bees. 

FEDERAL   EXTENSION    SERVICK 

1.  To  take  the  lead  role  In  developing  a 
comprehensive  Infonnatlon  program  aimed 
at  the  fruit  industry  and  producers  of  spe- 
cialty crops  to  create  an  awareness  of  the 
critical  shortage  of  domestic  pollinating  bees 
and  the  need  to  protect  the  bee  Industry.  To 
accomplish,  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
should : 

a.  Encourage  the  State  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  to  sponsor  meetings  and  pro- 
grams between  crop  producers  and  beekeepers 
which  will  stress  the  importance  of  bees,  the 
critical  situation  and  the  need  to  protect 
the  bee  Industry.  Efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  solution  at  local  levels. 

b.  Disseminate  available  Information  with 
repect  to  insect  populations  throughout  the 
country  which  may  require  control  that 
would  be  pertinent  as  potential  hazards  to 
beekeepers. 

c.  Reemphaslze  the  Importance  of  bees  and 
their  protection  In  4-H  and  other  youth 
organizations. 

2.  Develop  a  staffing  pattern  at  the  national 
level  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service  neces- 
sary to  Implement  a  national  bee  safety  pro- 
gram and  the  ongoing  pesticides  safety  pro- 
gram with  special  emphasis  added  to  include 
programs  to  protect  bees  and  other  beneficial 
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insects  such  as  parasites  and  predators  that 
contribute  to  the  biological  control  of  serious 
agricultural  pests. 

ACRICTTLTTTRAI.  BXSEAXCH   SEKVICX 

Sntomology  Research  Divialon — ^The  En- 
tomology Research  Division  should  assemble 
a  package  of  Information  on  various  sub- 
jects to  support  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice program  designed  to  protect  the  bee  In- 
dustry. 

The  Division  also  should  review  its  pest 
control  recommendations  to  determine  those 
which  constitute  a  hazard  to  bees  and  high- 
light those  with  a  warning  or  caution  state- 
ment. 

ARS  Information  Division — This  Division 
should  plan  timely  news  releases  containing 
information  on  Insect  outbreaks  and  coop- 
erative State  programs  which  will  be  per- 
tinent to  beekeepers.  Feature  stories  about 
value  of  bees  as  pollinators  should  be  pre- 
pared. 

Plant  Protection  Division — 1.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  this  Division  in  its  cooperative 
State-Federal  programs  where  materials 
known  to  be  hazardous  to  bees  are  required 
should  plan  its  programs  well  In  advance  of 
the  control  season.  This  Information  should 
be  disseminated  through  the  ARS  Informa- 
tion Division  and  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture in  time  for  the  migrant  beekeeper 
to  avoid  such  areas  In  his  search  for  summer 
range. 

2.  Where  bees  are  working  and  there  is  a 
choice  of  control  material  available  to  con- 
trol those  pests  involved  In  Cooperative  Fed- 
eral-State programs,  the  one  least  hazardous 
to  bees  should  be  selected.  F\urther,  it  should 
be  applied  during  the  time  of  day  or  season 
when  minimal  numbers  of  bees  are  In  the 
field. 

3.  The  Plant  Protection  Division  conducts 
an  economic  Insect  survey  and  publishes  a 
comprehensive  weekly  report  on  insect  con- 
ditions. This  Information  Is  provided  under 
contract  or  through  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion of  insert  notes  gathered  at  the  State 
level.  The  Division  should  insist  that  State 
cooperators  assembling  this  infonnatlon  use 
it  at  the  local  level  promptly  to  notify  bee- 
keepers of  insect  conditions  that  will  require 
control  programs. 

4.  The  Plant  Protection  Division  should 
explore  the  possibilities  or  working  out  ar- 
rangements with  Its  cooperators  to  move  bees 
from  those  areas  where  emergency  outbreaks 
preclude  the  opportunity  to  provide  bee- 
keepers adequate  notice  of  control  operations. 

5.  Pesticides  Regulation  Division. — A  con- 
ference between  the  bee-keepers  and  the 
Pesticides  Regulation  Division  last  year  has 
resulted  In  suitable  precautionary  labeling. 

ALTERNATIVE   CHEMICALS 

One  of  the  critical  problems  clearly  iden- 
tified at  the  Novemt>er  conference  involved 
the  use  of  carbaryl  for  corn  earworm  control. 
The  need  for  alternate  materials  to  prevent 
serious  bee  losses  In  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  sweet  com  Is  grown  was  clearly 
established.  Inquiries  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  registration  status  of  Oardona,  Lan- 
nate  and  Thlodan. 

The  Committee  contacted  the  Pesticides 
Regulation  Division  to  determine  the  cur- 
rent status  of  these  materials. 

Lannate  (Methomyl)  has  been  registered 
for  corn  earworm  control.  Its  only  restriction 
cautions  against  grazing  or  feeding  treated 
plants  to  livestock  within  3  days  after  the 
last  application.  This  material  appears  to 
have  real  promise  as  an  alternate  for  com 
earworm  control. 

Thlodan  (endosulfan)  has  been  registered 
for  corn  earworm  control  for  fresh  com 
only.  It  was  learned  that  the  company  re- 
stricted the  use  of  this  material  to  fresh 
com.  It  has  a  further  restriction  In  that 
the  label  cautions  against  feeding  treated 
foliage,  or  ensilage  to  livestock  and  against 
grazing  treated  fields.  These  restrictions  se- 
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verely  limit  the  use  of  this  material  as  an 
alternate  to  carbaryl,  except  under  limited 
circumstances. 

Oardona  has  been  registered  for  use 
against  the  com  earworm  on  com  grown  for 
seed.  The  company  has  applied  for  a  regis- 
tration that  will  permit  Its  use  on  sweet 
com.  This  application  with  data  to  support 
the  petition  for  tolerances  on  forage  and 
grain  was  filed  In  February  1969.  The  Depart- 
ment certified  the  usefulness  of  this  material 
for  this  purpose  and  forwarded  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  April.  We  expect  a  tolerance  decision  early 
in  1970. 

If  a  tolerance  is  approved^  this  material 
should  be  an  excellent  replacement  or  car- 
bary'.  The  label  states  that  it  may  be  applied 
up  to  the  date  for  harvest  on  fresh  corn  for 
human  consumption  and  a  S-day  interval 
between  the  last  application  and  feeding 
forage  to  cattle. 

T7SOAPOLICT 

The  Committee  recognizes  specific  agen- 
cies have  been  selected  to  Initiate  certain 
activities  oriented  toward  the  protection  of 
the  bee  Industry  against  the  losses  asso- 
ciated with  the  need  for  pesticides.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  Intend  to  limit  concern  for 
bees  to  the  agencies  and  organizations 
named. 

Indemnity  payments  are  not  necessarily 
the  answer  to  the  beekeeper's  financial  situ- 
ation. There  are  those  on  the  Committee  who 
feel  that  pollination  of  specialty  crops  should 
rightfully  be  a  production  cost  paid  by  the 
grower.  Because  losses  are  sustained  by  the 
beekeeper  under  situations  beyond  his  con- 
trol, the  Committee  feels  that  some  finan- 
cial assistance  to  maintain  this  Industry  is 
necessary. 

This  matter  was  reviewed  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel.  These  discussions  were  con- 
ducted In  terms  of  existing  legislative  au- 
thority as  the  basis  for  some  form  of  direct 
compensation  or  payment  by  USDA  to  bee- 
keepers for  loss  of  their  colonies  resulting 
from  the  use  of  pesticides.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  there  is  no  present  legal 
authority  for  direct  payments  to  beekeepers. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to 
the  basis  and  substance  of  a  proposed  pro- 
gram to  provide  financial  assistance  to  bee- 
keepers. The  loan-type  program  of  Fanners 
Home  Administration,  for  example,  does  not 
appear  appropriate  since  these  must  be  re- 
paid, and  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  would 
not  satisfy  the  needs  of  beekeepers.  There 
were  Indications  that  some  lorm  of  "insur- 
ance program"  probably  would  be  the  most 
practical  approach,  especially  In  line  with 
the  other  actions  recommended  In  this  report. 

The  Committee  recommends  that<%he  basis 
and  substance  of  an  "insurance  program"  be 
developed  and  necessary  legislative  author- 
ity be  proposed  to  Implement  such  a  program 
of  financial  assistance  by  USDA  to  the  Na- 
tion's beekeepers. 


UNITED  STATES  ASKED  TO  PAY  $28 
MILLION  TO  WEALTHY  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE  LANDLORDS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  recent 
remarks  of  Mr.  Joseph  McCaffrey,  dis- 
tinguished Capitol  Hill  commentator, 
concerning  the  shamelessness  of  certain 
allies: 
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IBroadCMt  trom  WMAL-TV.  Waablngton. 
DC  .  Jan.  27.  19701 

COMMENTAaT     OF    JOSXPH     lICCAVrSKT 

President  Nixon  la  waging  his  own  war  on 
InOation.  In  his  own  way.  but  It  doesn't  a««m 
to  be  paying  off. 

The  real  root  cause  oi  moat  of  the  Infla- 
ttor^ary  pressure  In  this  country  U  coming 
from  that  war  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  Impossible — 
and  the  war  Itself  proves  this — to  sustain 
such  an  effort  over  a  period  of  more  than 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  without  seUlng 
o(T  an  Inflationary  spiral. 

We  survived  fairly  well  with  minimal  In- 
flation during  the  early  years  of  the  war  in 
1964  and  1965  and  part  of  1966.  and  then  the 
hd  began  to  bubble  off  the  pot  as  It  boiled 
over 

Now  along  cocne3  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  tell  the  hard  pressed  American  tax- 
payer that  he  is  paying  through  the  nose  for 
that  war  In  more  ways  than  one  In  addition 
to  Uncle  Sam  paying  some  twenty-five  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  fight  In  South  Vietnam, 
he  has  also  shelled  out  more  than  twenty- 
eight  million  dollars  in  taxes  to  wealthy 
South  Vietnamese  landlords 

The  General  Accounting  Office  says  tiiat  It 
Is  Inappropriate  for  the  United  States  to  pay 
South  Vietnam  taxes,  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly, 
while  spending  billions  of  dollars  annually 
In  defense  efforts  there  and  elsewhere. 

And  yesterday  South  Vietnam  President 
Thleu  said  the  allies  werent  doing  enough  to 
help  his  government. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  that, 
here  In  this  country. 


EUOENE  C.  PULLIAM  RECEIVES  WIL- 
LIAM ALLEN  WHITE  JOURNALISM 
AWARD  FOR  1970 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
10,  1970.  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Indianapolis  News.  Indian- 
apolis Star.  Arizona  Republic,  and  Phoe- 
nix Gazette,  received  the  William  Allen 
White  Award  for  journalistic  merit  for 
1970  and  delivered  the  21st  annual  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  School  of  Journalism. 

In  his  lecture.  Mr.  Pulliam  recalled 
his  personM  acquaintance  with  White 
and  related  White's  Journalistic  princi- 
ples to  today.  The  text  of  Mr.  Pulliam 's 
speech  follows: 

Text  of  Ptuuam  Awaso  Lkctttu 

Laweencv,  Kans. — This  Is  the  text  of  the 
21st  annual  William  Allen  White  memorial 
lecture  given  yesterday  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam.  publisher  of 
the  IndlanapoUs  News  and  The  Indianapolis 
Star. 

PulUam's  talk.  "The  Unchanging  Respon- 
sibility of  the  American  Newspaper  In  a 
Changing  Society."  was  made  as  he  accepted 
the  William  Allen  White  award  for  Journalis- 
tic merit. 

This  Is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
newspaper  career  ...  to  come  back  home 
to  my  native  state  of  Kansas — home,  where 
I  was  bom.  where  my  son  was  bom.  and 
where  I  began  my  newspaper  work — to  meet 
so  many  of  my  newspaper  friends  and  to  be 
reminded  of  so  many  friends  who  came  out 
of  K.U.  to  become  nationally-known  news- 
papermen. 

Oscar  StauSer  and  Roy  Roberta  were  among 
my  fellow  reporters  when  I  was  breaking  In 
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on  the  Kansas  City  Star— Marvin  Creager. 
Courtney  Riley  Cooper.  George  Longden,  John 
Lovett.  Jerome  Beatty  and  so  many  other 
great  ones. 

We  all  bad  tremendous  respect — almost 
an  awe — of  WlUlam  Rockhlll  Nelson,  then 
publisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  or  four  great  newspapermen 
of  his  time  and  we  all  knew  it. 

WHrrX MEAT   INSPniATlON 

But  even  then  U  was  William  Allen  White 
who  was  really  the  great  Inspiration  to  those 
of  us  who  aspired  to  greatness. 

Most  of  us  bad  the  privilege  to  know  him 
personally,  for  he  was  never  too  busy  nor  too 
t>ored  to  have  a  chat — to  offer  a  word  of 
advice  or  a  paragraph  of  encouragement  to 
his  still-unknown  young  colleagues. 

More  than  any  other  man,  William  Allen 
White  embodied  the  tradition  and  the  spirit 
of  Independence  for  which  Kansas  was  re- 
nowned: more  than  any  other  man  he  en- 
couraged and  expanded  that  spirit  across  the 
country. 

More  than  any  other  man  of  his  genera- 
tion he  Inspired  newspapermen — of  all  ages — 
to  strive  for  steadfast  adherence  to  the  high- 
est Ideals  of  Journalism.  In  our  hearts  we 
revered  and  cherished  him.  He  was  the  re- 
porter, the  editor,  the  newspaperman  we 
most  wanted  to  be  like. 

The  annual  award  of  the  William  Allen 
White  Foundation  gives  continuing  recogni- 
tion to  the  great  man  himself  and  this  Is  as 
It  should  be — for  no  American  more  truly 
emt>odled  the  noblest  Ideals  of  American 
Journalism  In  his  life  and  In  his  work. 

It's  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  he  left  the  scene,  but  the  "words  of  bU 
mouth  and  the  mediations  of  his  heart"  are 
still  an  undiminished  Inspiration  to  all  news- 
papermen who  want  to  become  great  news- 
papermen. 

"SENTIMENTAL    JOtTENBT" 

And  so  you  can  surely  understand  why  this 
Is  a  sentimental  Journey  for  me — to  come 
back  to  the  University  of  Kansas  to  be  recog- 
nized by  my  own  colleagues  in  the  field  of 
Journalism  .  .  .  and  you  must  know  I  am 
honored  and  humbled  to  accept  the  William 
Allen  White  Award  for  Journalistic  Merit. 

And  now — today — how  can  we  best  ex- 
press our  love  and  esteem  for  William  Allen 
White?  How  can  we  translate  It  Into  pracUcal 
service?  What  must  we  do  to  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  the  determination  of  American 
newspapermen  to  protect  and  perpetuate,  as 
a  basic  right  of  the  free  press,  the  Inviolable 
right  to  know  and  to  print  the  truth?  Let 
us  examine  our  situation. 

We  have  crossed  the  threshold  and  have 
stepped  Into  the  70s.  Once  again  the  Ameri- 
can press  faces  a  great  challenge.  We  ccm- 
mence  this  new  decade  as  the  strongest, 
freest,  most  compassionate  and  humane  na- 
tion on  earth:  yet  from  all  sides  we  dally 
hear  intemperate  criticism  and  ridicule  of 
our  way  of  life,  of  our  cherished  values,  of 
our  inspired  traditions  and  of  otir  national 
character. 

And  millions  of  us.  In  what  President  Nixon 
has  called  the  "silent  majority."  are  silent, 
doing  nothing  to  challenge  and  to  disprove 
these  criticisms 

For  more  than  10  years  a  hodgepodge  of 
downgraders  of  America  has  tried  to  convince 
us  that  everything  we  believe  In.  everything 
we  have  done  In  the  past  and  everything  we 
plan  to  do  In  the  future  Is  wrong. 

Their  violent  actions  on  college  campuses, 
their  desecration  of  public  buildings,  their 
despoliation  In  our  cities — mostly  unhin- 
dered and  unchecked — are  paraded  before  us 
In  newspapers  and  magazines  and  on  TV  as 
though  these  people  actually  were  the 
prophets  of  some  glorious  future  Instead  of 
the  destroyers  of  both  our  necessary  public 
Institutions  and  our  private  property. 
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BOMBAEOEO    BT    DOWNCRAOEES 

We  are  bombarded  by  these  downgraders 
of  America  with  their  claim  that  our  system 
Is  oppressive  of  freedom.  Can  they  name  any 
country  that  really  permits  more  personal 
freedom?  That  willingly  extends  more  private 
charity — more  than  $6  billion  of  It  per  year? 

That  guarantees  more  civil  rights,  has 
more  democratic  Institutions,  more  freedom 
of  speech,  more  freedom  to  travel — In  short, 
more  of  everything  that  makes  life  promis- 
ing and  good  and  rewarding? 

To  be  sure  I  am  shocked  and  ashamed  and 
often  angered  by  some  of  the  things  these 
people  have  said  and  by  most  of  the  things 
they  have  done.  But  they  have  a  right  to 
say  what  they  believe.  No  good  will  come 
from  silencing  them.  We  have  to  listen — and, 
In  fact,  we  need  to  listen.  But  we  do  not 
have  to  follow — nor  do  we  have  to  stand 
by  In  silence  and  Inaction. 

Let  us  look  ourselves  straight  In  the  face. 
As  newspaper  people — who  always  have  In- 
sUted  on  objectivity  and  still  do — we  have 
got  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  honestly 
have  been  objective  in  our  coverage  of  the 
violent  words  and  actions  of  the  dissenters. 

Have  we  really  printed  both  sides — or  have 
we  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  printing  es- 
sentially the  sensational?  What  have  we  done 
to  awaken  Mr  Nixon's  silent  majority?  What 
have  we  done  to  make  it  a  vocal  majority — 
with  a  voice  powerful  enough  to  be  heard 
at  least  as  clearly  as  the  voice  of  the 
dissenters? 

In  this  troubled  era,  have  we  given  all  the 
facts — or  have  we  allowed  the  self-appointed 
leaders,  the  noisy  publicity  seekers,  the 
quaal-rlghters-of-all-WTongs — to  make  the 
news  by  over-coverage  of  their  criticisms 
and  condemnations? 

In  short,  have  we  honestly  served  our 
country  and  our  consciences  by  reminding 
our  readers  again  and  still  again  that  In  spite 
of  our  weaknesses,  and  they  are  plenty,  there 
Is.  nevertheless,  much  that  Is  right  with 
America?— and  that  this  and  this  and  this 
Is  what  It  Is? 

CAUnONEO  BY  LINCOLN 

More  than  100  years  ago  Abraham  Un- 
coln  cautioned  us  thus — "never  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  country  and  never  to  tolerate 
their  violence  by  others"  ...  to  "let  rever- 
ence for  the  law  ...  be  taught  In  the  schools, 
seminaries  and  colleges,  let  It  be  written 
in  primers,  spelling  books  and  almanacs,  let 
It  be  preached  from  the  pulpit  and  pro- 
claimed in  the  legislative  halls,  and  en- 
forced m  the  courts  of  Justice"  ...  In  short, 
to  "let  It  l>ecome  the  political  religion  of  the 
nation  " 

That  was  Lincoln's  reaction  to  the  murder 
of  Elijah  Lovejoy.  But  long  before  that  he 
had  recognized  the  danger  of  unrestrained 
and  unpunished  violence.  He  was  castigated 
far  more  bitterly  then  than  any  of  us  who 
today.  Insist  that  there  must  be  respect  for 
the  law  or  the  country  Is  doomed 

If  we  object  to  the  law,  let  us  amend  It 
or  modify  It  or  repeal  It.  But  while  It  Is 
the  law,  let  us  obey  It. 

Violence  In  expressing  opposition  to  the 
law  has  become  a  way  of  life  with  far  too 
many  among  us  today.  The  health — and  In 
fact  the  survival — of  this  country  demand 
that  this  be  stopped:  and  as  the  freest  voice 
on  earth,  the  American  press  must  face  the 
hard  fact  that  this  Job  is  squarely  on  our 
shoulders 

It  Is  on  our  shoulders  because  we  elected 
to  become  newspapermen.  As  newspapermen, 
we  rely  upon  constitutional  guarantees  of 
our  right  to  know — and  to  tell — the  truth: 
and  we  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
arouse  the  people  of  this  cotmtry  to  the 
danger  of  their  sUence  and  their  Inaction: 
for  they.  In  turn,  must  arouse  their  elected 
offldaU.  including  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
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demand  action: that  they  will  no  longer  stand 
silent,  lulled  by  the  affluence  of  this  era  or 
spoiled  by  the  permissiveness  and  indulgence 
which  seem  typical  of  the  century. 

ACNEW'S    BLUNT    CRITICISMS 

Now  about  Mr.  Agnew  and  bis  blunt  criti- 
cisms of  the  network  newscasters  and  com- 
mentators and  of  those  newspapers  which 
follow  a  policy  of  sensational  Instant-pree- 
entatlon  of  the  news  and  their  Interpreta- 
tions of  It. 

It  this  were  a  one-time  shot,  a  one-time 
complaint,  we  wouldn't  need  to  be  too  dis- 
turbed about  what  the  vice-president  said. 
All  of  us  know  that  much  of  what  he  said 
Is  true. 

Despite  all  the  disclaimers  to  the  contrary, 
however,  there  was  at  least  an  Implied  threat 
of  a  crackdown  on  network  licenses  In  the 
vice-president's  remarks.  The  public,  more 
wide  awake  than  usual,  I  think,  felt  he  was 
sounding  a  warning  to  the  networks  to  be- 
have— or  else.  And  we  have  been  told  and 
told  again  that  the  vice-president  spoke  with 
the  President's  advice  and  consent. 

If  Mr.  Agnew's  remarks  had  gone  unchal- 
lenged It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  would — before 
long — have  taken  some  restrictive  or  even 
punitive  action  against  the  networks:  If  not 
now.  then  at  some  later  date  when  some 
other  government  official  lashes  out  at  TV 
and  the  press. 

Of  course  government  officials  have  a  right 
to  complain,  as  often  and  as  loudly  as  they 
wish,  about  how  bad  they  think  the  press 
and  TV  are.  But  If  newspapers  and  TV  did 
not  answer  these  complaints  with  the  truth, 
and  with  a  reaffirmation  of  their  right  to 
know  the  truth  and  to  give  free  expression  to 
It.  It  wouldn't  be  long  until  network  news 
would  be  regulated  outright. 

After  that,  there  would  most  certainly  be 
an  all-out  effort  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to   license    and    regulate    the    press. 

COMPELLING    RXSPONSIBILITT 

Right  here  I  want  to  emphasize  the  com- 
pelling responsibility  which  newspapers  have 
to  defend  the  networks  and  TV  In  their  pro- 
gram of  covering  the  news. 

We  may  not  agree  with  everything  they 
say  and  we  may  not  agree  with  how  or  when 
they  say  It. 

Granted  they  have  hartlly  over-exerted 
themselves  to  defend  the  newspapers  when 
we  Instead  of  they  have  been  under  at- 
tack, nevertheless  the  fact  remains — their 
fight  Is  our  fight.  Just  as  ours  is  theirs. 

We  must  rememl)er  that  when  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
there  were  no  such  things  as  radio  and  TV. 

From  their  beginnings,  radio  and  TV  were 
obliged  to  get  their  license  to  live  from  the 
Federal  government  .  .  .  and  they  still  are 
even  today,  when  radio  Is  more  than  40  years 
old  and  TV  has  come  of  age. 

Even  today  neither  Is  permitted  to  run  Its 
own  affairs  without  having  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment looking  over  Its  shoulder  and  so, 
at  best,  radio  and  TV  remain  only  half-free, 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  remind  you  that  in  January  of  this 
year  the  task  force  of  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower's 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Violence  dared  to 
suggest.  In  all  seriousness,  that  the  govern- 
ment set  up  a  review  commission  to  pass 
upon  the  performance  of  TV  and  newspapers. 

It  was  a  definite  and  direct  call  for  posi- 
tive censorship  of  the  press.  It  was  done  In 
the  guise  of  trying  to  show  the  press  how  It 
could  solve  all  the  problems  of  violence  on 
the  campus.  In  the  streets,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  for  which  Dr.  Elsenhower's  task  force 
charged  that  TV  and  newspapers  arc  largely 
responsible.  That  charge,  of  course.  Is  Igno- 
rant and  mischievous  nonsense. 

Newspapers  are  a  unique  sort  of  Instltu- 
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tlon.  They  have  been  set  apart  for  the  protec- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. They  have  been  set  apart  as  the  guard- 
ians of  the  peoples'  freedoms.  Individually 
and  as  a  people.  They  have  a  continuing  and 
constant  responsibility  to  present  not  only 
both  sides  but  all  rational  viewpoints. 

LEADERS    StTPPOKT    PBESS   F&EEDOM 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  significant 
things  In  the  history  of  the  free  press  in 
America — far  too  often  overlooked — Is  that 
almost  without  exception  every  great  leader 
In  American  history  has  spoken  out  emphat- 
ically In  support  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  1786  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  often  criti- 
cized the  press,  said:  "Our  liberty  depends 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press — and  that  cannot 
be  limited  without  being  lost." 

Recall  a  few  more  of  our  great  own  men 
and  those  In  other  parts  of  the  world  who 
agreed  with  Jefferson.  Immediately,  of  course, 
we  think  of  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln:  of  Madison  and  Adams:  of  Elmerson 
and  Dickens  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher:  we 
think  of  Disraeli  and  Churchill  and  Justice 
Hand:  of  Joseph  Pulitzer:  of  Sen.  Borah  and 
Justices  Brandels  and  Frankfurter  ...  It  is 
a  long  an  an  Illustrious  list. 

These  men  were  not  theorists.  They  were 
men  In  pKisltltlons  of  great  responsibility  and 
their  experience  told  them  that  only  with  a 
free  press  could  any  government  endure. 

In  the  knowledge  of  such  overwhelming 
support  and  appreciation  of  a  free  press  by 
so  many  great  world  leaders,  we  can  reassure 
ourselves  that  It  is  ridiculous  and  Irresqpnsl- 
ble  for  Dr.  Elsenhower's  committee — or  any 
other — to  charge  that  newspapres  and  TV 
are  to  blame  for  the  crime  and  violence  In 
this  country  and  that  the  government 
should  establish  a  commission  to  review  their 
performance. 

Today,  on  this  occasion  of  again  recalling 
the  greatnes  of  William  Allen  White,  I  want 
to  come  very  close  to  home  now — and  call  to 
mind  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  of  which  I  have  long  t>een  a  member. 

I  am  shocked  and  nearly  Incredulous  that 
any  member  of  that  society  should  be  Influ- 
enced by  demands  such  as  those  made  by  the 
Dr.  Elsenhower  task  force. 

I  am  appalled  that  a  handful  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society  have  seriously  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  so-called  "grievance 
committee"  of  the  society  to  review  the  per- 
formance of  Its  members. 

CENSORINC     MOST    DANGEROUS    THING 

Whether  It  Is  by  the  government,  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  or  by 
any  other  group— no  matter  who  it  is — I  say 
with  all  the  strength  at  my  command  that 
any  organization  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
censoring  the  press  of  this  country — and 
succeeding  In  doing  so — would  be  the  most 
dangerous  thing  the  people  of  this  country 
could  possibly  face. 

I  have  sufficient  respect  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  to  predict  that  any  real  attempt  to 
establish  a  "grievance  committee"  to  review 
the  performance  of  Its  members  would  be 
overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Let  me  recall  once  again  the  words  of 
Jefferson  which  I  quoted  earlier  in  this 
speech :  "Our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited 
without  being  lost." 

William  Allen  White  and  all  his  peers  in 
the  roster  of  great  American  newspapermen 
committed  themselves  to  a  lifelong  fight 
against  censorship.  They  committed  them- 
selves to  the  proposition  that  the  American 
press  has  the  right  to  know  the  truth  and 
freely  to  report  it  to  the  American  people. 

Any  curtailment  of  that  right  by  any  com- 
mittee or  bureau  or  official  of  the  government 
is  undisguised  censorship;  and,  as  of  today, 
thank  God,  our  Constitution  forbids  It. 
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The  world  has  changed  dramatically  since 
William  Allen  White  Uved  in  it,  but  the 
things  he  beUeved  In  are  timelees  and  un- 
changing. And  so  I  have  spoken  today,  as  he 
so  often  did,  with  emphasis  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  of  the  press  and,  through  it, 
the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  the  peo- 
ples' right  to  know. 

Without  a  free  press,  who  can  truly  speak 
for  man?  Who  can  present  to  him  the  truttis 
he  must  have  in  order  to  develop  enduring 
solutions  to  the  agonizing  problems  which 
plague  the  world  today — the  problem  of  find- 
ing the  means  for  stopping  war:  for  ending 
real  poverty  and  ignorance  and  racial  stress 
with  their  concomitants  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence and  disregard  of  tlie  law:  the  problem 
of  rescuing  man's  environment  from  further 
corrosion  before  our  air  and  water  and  food 
sources  are  permanently  poisoned  and  our 
invaluable  treasury  of  wildlife  totally  wiped 
out. 

wrrHotrr  a  free  press 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  problems 
which  man  faces.  But  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  without  a  free  press  he  faces  these  and 
all  others  practically  without  a  prayer. 

Only  the  newspapers  have  the  peculiar  re- 
sources to  arouse  the  American  people  to  the 
part  they  can  and  must  play  in  demanding 
the  solutions  to  their  problems — and  to  back 
them  up  in  their  demands  until  they  have 
been  met. 

I  urge  all  who  are  newspapermen,  and  all 
who  would  be,  to  face  up  to  the  aweecnne 
chsaienge  of  today.  Unless  we  do,  we  are  not 
fit  to  be  newspapermen  and  our  newspapers 
are  not  deserving  of  the  singular  safeguards 
given  us  by  the  First  Amendment. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  salute  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation,  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  its  great  school  of  Journalism. 

It  is  an  admirable  service  to  America  to 
have  accorded  tills  continuing  recognition  of 
the  splendid  contribution  William  Allen 
White  made  to  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  during  his  lifetime. 

We  can  be  everlastingly  grateful  that  his 
example  continues  to  be  the  inspiration  of 
America's  greatest  reporters  and  editors  and 
publishers;  that  his  goal  is  their  goal. 

Again,  my  most  g^teful  thanks  for  this 
award.  You  have  been  a  wonderfully  gracious 
audience  and  I  have  been  happy  beyond 
words  to  be  here  today. 

Good  luck — and  God  bless  all  of  you. 


SILVER  COINS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  nations  currently  issuing  silver  coins 
is  Haiti.  That  coimtry  is  minting  three 
of  them  at  the  present  time — in  denomi- 
nations of  25,  10,  and  5  gourdes. 

The  number  of  coins  minted  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  have 
been  put  in  circulation  principally  for 
sale  to  coin  collectors. 

Also,  the  Communist  coimtry  of  Al- 
bania issued  three  silver  coins  last  year, 
in  denominations  of  5,  10,  and  25  leks. 
The  coins  have  been  minted  in  pure 
silver. 

Throughout  the  world,  governments 
continue  to  issue  coins  of  intrinsic  value. 
Some  are  obviously  issued  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  coin  collectors  alone.  Others 
are  minted  in  sufficient  numbers  so  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  commerce.  It  is  regret- 
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table  that  the  leading  country  in  the 
world  is  phasing  out  silver  coins  and 
replacing  them  with  relatively  worthless 
tokens. 


YOUTH 


GROUP  FOR  TITLE  II 
REPEIAL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


or  HAWAn 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
freshing evidence  that  a  large  segment 
of  our  youth  today  possesses  conscien- 
tious concern  and  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsbllity  for  the  larger  society  Is  shown 
by  the  unanimous  adoption  by  the  Cali- 
fornia YMCA  Model  Legislature  of  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act. 

The  model  legislature  Is  an  annual 
event  held  in  Sacramento  and  sponsored 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. This  significant  program,  now  in  Its 
22d  year,  provides  high  school  youth  from 
all  over  California  with  an  opportunity 
to  involve  themselves  in  a  4 -day  study  of 
the  legislative  process.  Each  branch 
brings  with  it  to  the  model  legislature  a 
specific  piece  of  legislation  which  it  feels 
Is  Important  to  the  people  of  California. 
The  delegation  from  the  Crenshaw 
branch  of  the  Los  Angeles  YMCA  was  one 
of  the  73  branches  to  participate  this 
year,  and  it  spearheaded  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  Joint  resolution  calling 
for  the  repeal  of  title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950. 

This  Indication  of  support  from  a 
broad  cross  section  of  our  Nation's  youth 
for  the  removal  of  the  concentration 
camp  authorization  law  from  our  statute 
books  is  indeed  noteworthy.  I  congratu- 
late the  participants  In  the  model  legis- 
lature, especially  members  of  the  Cren- 
shaw branch  of  the  Los  Angeles  YMCA. 

Those  deserving  special  commendation 
for  the  leadership  they  displayed  In 
adoption  of  the  resolution  are:  Norman 
Senzaki.  16:  Timmie  Manaka.  16:  and 
Wayne  Shlmoguchl,  16;  all  of  the  Mer- 
curies Hl-Y  Club;  Kendrlc  Kapikawa.  17; 
of  the  Comets  Hi-Y  Club:  and  Peter 
Hubbard.  17;  of  the  Leaders  Hl-Y  Club. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  re- 
cently adopted  resolution  of  California's 
YMCA  Model  Legislation.  I  submit  it  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rxcord 
at  this  point: 

AasncBLT  Joint  RnoLirnoN  No.   133 
(Introduced   by   memberB   represenUng   tlie 

CrenshAW     branch     of     the     Los     Angeles 

TMCA.  Jkn.  29. 1070) 
A  Joint  resoluUon  relating  to  the  repeal  of 

Utle  II  of  the  Internal  Security  of  Act  of 

19S0 

Wbereas.  the  Congrean  of  the  United  States 
has  heretofore  adopted  Subtitle  n  of  the 
Internal  Seciirlty  Act  of  1960.  commonly 
known  as  the  Emergency  Detention  Act;  and 

Whereas,  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  au- 
tbcrtaed  detention  of  any  person  on  the  mere 
probability  that  be  wUl  engage  In  acts  of 
•cplonage  or  of  sabotage  during  proclaimed 
periods  of  "Internal  Security  Emsrgency": 
and 
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Whereas,  a  person  detained  under  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  will  not  be 
brought  to  trial  under  law.  but  Instead  will 
be  Judged  by  a  Preliminary  Hearing  Officer 
and  a  Detention  Review  Board,  wherein  the 
detainee  must  prove  his  innocence,  but  the 
government  is  not  required  to  disclose  evi- 
dence or  produce  witnesses  to  Justify  the 
detention:  and 

Whereas.  In  1943.  70.000  Amerlcaits  of  Jap- 
ane:-e  ancestry  were  removed  to  detention 
camps,  and  their  loyalty  to  this  nation's  gov- 
ernment was  challenged  without  protection 
of  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed 
to  them  under  the  Constitution; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  As- 
sembly and  Senate  of  the  State  of  California, 
jointly.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte 
of  California  strongly  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  repeal  SubUUe  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on, President  of  the  United  States;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  Senate;  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uves;  and  the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan, 
Governor  of  the  SUte  of  CaUfomla. 


NO  ROOM  FOR  SLOBS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MrNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  an  article  by  Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole  en- 
titled "No  Room  For  Slobs"  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

This  article  appeared  In  the  Febru- 
ary 8.  1970.  issue  of  the  Billings  Gazette. 
Dr.  Toole  addresses  himself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "antl-esUbllshment"  youth 
of  America  and  suggests  some  actions 
which  the  older  generation  might  take 
to  alleviate  this  discontent. 

The  article  follows: 

No  Room  roa  Slobs 
(By  Dr.  K.  Roes  Toole) 

I  am  49  years  old.  It  took  me  many  years 
and  considerable  ang\ilsh  to  get  where  I 
am — which  Isn't  much  of  anyplace  except 
exurbla.  I  was  nurtured  In  depression:  I  lost 
four  years  to  war:  I  am  Invested  with  sweat: 
I  have  had  one  coronary.  I  am  a  "liberal," 
square  and  I  am  a  professor.  I  am  sick  of 
the  "younger  generation."  hippies,  ylpples, 
militants  and  nonsense. 

I  am  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  and  I  am  supposed  to  have 
"liaison"  with  the  young.  Worse  still.  I  am 
father  of  seven  children.  They  range  In  age 
from  seven  to  33 — and  I  am  fed  up  with  non- 
sense. I  am  tired  of  being  blamed,  maimed 
and  contrite;  I  am  tired  of  tolerance  and  the 
reaching  out  (which  Is  always  my  function) 
for  understanding.  I  am  sick  of  the  total  ir- 
rationality of  the  campus  "rebel,"  whose 
bearded  visage,  dirty  hair,  body  odor  and 
"tactics"  are  childish  but  brutal,  naive  but 
dangerous,  and  the  essence  of  arrogant  tyr- 
anny— the  tyranny  of  spoiled  brats. 

I  am  terribly  dUturbed  that  I  may  be  In- 
cubating more  of  the  same.  Our  household 
Is  permissive,  our  approach  to  discipline  Is 
an  apology  and  a  retreat  from  standards — 
usually  accompanied  by  a  gift  In  cash  or 
kind. 

TXKS   TO   CAIX  *  BALT 

Its  time  to  caU  a  halt:  time  to  live  in  an 
adult  world  where  we  belong  and  time  to 
put  these  people  In  their  places.  We  owe 
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the  "younger  generation"  what  all  "older 
generations"  have  owed  younger  genera- 
tions— love,  protection  to  a  point,  and  re- 
spect when  they  deserve  It.  We  do  not  owe 
them  our  souls,  our  privacy,  our  whole  lives, 
and  above  all.  we  do  not  owe  them  Immunity 
from  our  mistakes,  or  their  own. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes,  always 
has  and  always  will.  We  have  made  our  share. 
But  my  generation  has  made  America  the 
most  affluent  country  on  earth;  It  has 
tackled,  head-on.  a  racial  problem  which 
no  nation  on  earth  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind had  dared  to  do.  It  has  publicly  declared 
war  on  poverty  and  It  has  gone  to  the  moon; 
It  has  desegregated  schools  and  abolished 
polio:  it  has  presided  over  the  beginning  of 
what  Is  probably  the  greatest  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution  In  man's  history.  It  has 
begun  these  things,  not  finished  them.  It 
has  declared  Itself,  and  committed  itself, 
and  taxed  Itself,  and  damn  near  run  Itself 
Into  the  ground  In  the  cause  of  social  Jiutlce 
and  reform. 

Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than  my  father's 
generation — or  his  father's,  or  his.  Its  great- 
est mistake  is  not  Viet  Nam;  It  is  the  abdi- 
cation of  Its  first  responsibility.  lU  pusil- 
lanimous capitulation  to  its  youth,  and  Its 
sick  preoccupation  with  the  problems,  the 
mind,  psyche,  the  ralson  d'etre  of  the  young. 
Since  when  have  children  ruled  this  coun- 
try? By  virtue  of  what  right,  by  what  ac- 
complishment should  thousands  of  teenagers, 
wet  behind  the  ears  and  utterly  without  the 
benefit  of  having  lived  long  enough  to  have 
either  Judgment  or  wisdom,  become  the  sages 
of  our  time? 

The  psychologists,  the  educators  and 
preachers  say  the  young  are  rebelling  against 
our  archlac  mores  and  morals,  our  material- 
istic approaches  to  life,  our  failures  In  diplo- 
macy, our  terrible  Ineptitude  In  racial  mat- 
ters, our  narrowness  as  parents,  our  blind- 
ness to  the  root  tils  of  society.  Balderdash! 

TOUTH    THE    l>1»Ot>UCT    OF    3.000     TEAKS    OF 
DEVELOPMENT 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching  of 
many  threads.  No  18-year-old  Is  simply  the 
product  of  his  18  years:  he  Is  the  product 
of  3.000  years  of  the  development  of  man- 
kind— and  throughout  those  years.  Injustice 
has  existed  and  been  fought:  rules  have 
grown  outmoded  and  been  changed;  doom 
has  hung  over  men  and  been  avoided:  unjust 
wars  have  occurred:  pain  has  been  the  cost 
of  progress — and  man  has  persevered. 

As  a  professor  and  the  father  of  seven,  I 
have  watched  this  new  generation  and  con- 
cluded that  most  of  them  are  fine.  A  minor- 
ity are  not — and  the  trouble  Is  that  minority 
threatens  to  tyrannize  the  majority  and  take 
over.  I  dislike  that  minority;  I  am  aghast 
that  the  majority  "takes"  It  and  allows  Itself 
to  be  used.  And  I  address  myself  to  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority.  I  speak  partly  as 
a  historian,  partly  as  a  father  and  partly  as 
one  fed  up,  middle-aged  and  angry  member 
of  the  so-called  "establishment" — which,  by 
the  way.  Is  nothing  but  a  euphemism  for 
"society." 

Common  courtesy  and  a  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others  is  not  merely  a  decora- 
tion on  the  pie  crtist  of  society.  It  Is  the 
heart  of  the  pie.  Too  many  "youngsters"  are 
egocentric  boors.  They  will  not  listen,  they 
will  only  shout  down.  They  will  not  discuss 
but.  like  four  year  olds,  they  throw  rocks  and 
shout. 

AXaOCANCX    IS    OBNOXIOUS 

Arrogance  Is  obnoxious:  It  Is  also  destruc- 
tive. Society  has  classically  ostracized  arro- 
gance without  the  backing  of  demonstrable 
accomplishment.  Why.  then,  do  we  tolerate 
arrogant  slobs  who  occupy  our  homes,  our 
administration  buildings,  our  streets  and 
parks,  urinating  on  our  beliefs  and  defiling 
our  premises?  It  Is  not  the  police  we  need, 
(our  generation  and  theirs)  It  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  our  disgust  and  disdain.  Tet  we 
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do  more  than  permit  It.  we  dignify  it  with 
introspective  flagellation.  Somehow  It  Is  our 
fault.  Balderdash  again! 

Sensitivity  Is  not  the  property  of  the 
young,  nor  was  It  Invented  In  1960.  The 
young  of  any  generation  have  felt  the  same 
Impulse  to  grow,  to  reach  out,  to  touch  stars, 
to  live  freely  and  to  let  the  minds  loose  along 
unexplored  corridors.  Toung  men  and  young 
women  have  always  stood  on  the  same  hill 
and  felt  the  same  vague  sense  of  restraint 
that  separated  them  from  the  ultimate  ex- 
perience— the  sudden  and  complete  expan- 
sion of  the  mind,  the  final  fulfillment.  It  Is 
one  of  the  oldest,  sweetest  and  most  bitter 
experiences  of  mankind. 

Today's  young  people  did  not  Invent  It; 
they  do  not  own  It.  And  what  they  seek  to 
attain,  all  mankind  has  sought  to  attain 
throughout  the  ages.  Shall  we.  therefore,  ap- 
prove the  presumed  attainment  of  it  through 
heroin,  speed,  LSD  and  other  drugs?  And 
shall  we.  permlssively.  let  them  poison  them- 
selves simply  because,  as  In  most  other  re- 
spects, we  feel  vaguely  guilty  because  we 
brought  them  Into  this  world?  Again,  It  U 
not  police  raids  and  tougher  laws  that  we 
need;  It  Is  merely  strength.  The  strength  to 
explain,  In  our  potty,  middle-aged  way.  that 
what  they  seek,  we  sought;  that  it  Is  some- 
where but  not  here  and  sure  as  hell  not  In 
drugs;  that.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  will  cease 
and  desist  the  poison  game.  And  this  we 
must  explain  early  and  hard — and  then  police 
It  ourselves. 

ESTABLISHMENT    MALLEABLX 

Society,  "The  Establishment,"  Is  not  a  for- 
eign thing  we  seek  to  impose  on  the  young. 
We  know  it  is  far  from  perfect.  We  did  not 
make  it;  we  have  only  sought  to  change  It. 
The  fact  that  we  have  only  been  minimally 
successful  Is  the  story  of  all  generations — as 
It  will  be  the  story  of  the  generation  coming 
up.  Tet  we  have  worked  a  number  of  wonders. 
We  have  changed  It.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  our  failures:  we  have  not  solved  the 
racial  problem  but  we  have  faced  it:  we  are 
terribly  worried  about  the  degradation  of 
our  environment,  about  unjustlces,  Inequi- 
ties, the  military-Industrial  complex  and  bu- 
reaucracy. But  we  have  attacked  these  things. 
We  have,  all  our  lives,  taken  arms  against  our 
sea  of  troubles — and  fought  effectively.  But 
we  also  have  fought  with  a  rational  knowl- 
edge of  the  strength  of  our  adversary:  and, 
above  all,  knowing  that  the  war  Is  one  of 
attrition  in  which  the  "unconditional  sur- 
render" of  the  forces  of  evil  is  not  about  to 
occur  We  win,  if  we  win  at  all.  slowly  and 
painfully.  That  is  the  kind  of  war  society 
has  always  fought — because  man  Is  what  he 
Is. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  we  listen  subservi- 
ently to  the  violent  tacticians  of  the  new 
generation?  Either  they  have  total  victory  by 
Wednesday  next  or  bum  down  our  carefully 
built  barricades  in  adolescent  pique;  either 
they  win  now  or  flee  off  to  a  commune  and 
quit:  either  they  solve  all  problems  this  week 
or  Join  a  wrecking  crew  of  paranoids. 

Youth  has  always  been  characterized  by 
impatient  Idealism.  If  It  were  not,  there 
would  be  no  change.  But  Impatient  Idealism 
does  not  extend  to  guns,  fire  bombs,  riots, 
vicious  arrogance,  and  Instant  gratification. 
That  Is  not  Idealism;  It  Is  childish  tyranny. 
The  worst  of  It  Is  that  we  (professors  and 
faculties  In  particular)  in  a  paroxysm  of  self- 
abnegation  and  apology,  go  along,  abdicate, 
apologize  as  If  we  we  had  personally  created 
the  Ills  of  the  world — and  thus  lend  ourselves 
to  chaos.  We  are  the  led,  not  the  leaders. 
And  we  are  fools. 

As  a  professor  I  meet  the  activists  and 
revolutionaries  every  day.  They  are  Inexciu- 
ably  Ignorant.  If  you  want  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion, do  you  not  study  the  ways  to  do  It?  Of 
course  not !  Che  Ouevarra  becomes  their  hero. 
He  failed:  he  died  In  the  Jungles  of  BoUvla 
with  an  army  of  six.  His  every  move  was  a 
miscalculation  and  a  mistake.  Mao  Tse  Tung 
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and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  led  revolutions  based  on  a 
peasantry  and  an  overwhelmingly  ancient 
rural  economy.  They  are  the  pattern-makers 
for  the  SD8  and  the  student  mllltanta.  I  have 
yet  to  talk  to  an  "activist"  who  has  read 
Crane  Brlnton's,  "The  Anatomy  of  Revolu- 
tion," or  who  is  famlUar  with  the  works  of 
Jefferson,  Washington,  Paine,  Adams  or  even 
Marx  or  Engles.  And  I  have  yet  to  talk  to  a 
student  militant  who  has  read  about  racism 
elsewhere  and /or  who  imderstands,  even 
primitively,  the  long,  and  wondrous  struggle 
of  the  NAACP  and  the  genius  of  Martin 
Luther  King — whose  name  they  invariably 
take  In  vain. 

An  old  and  scarred  memloer  of  the  wars  of 
organized  labor  In  the  U.S.  In  the  I930's 
recently  remarked  to  me:  "these  'radicals' 
couldnt  orgazUae  well  enough  to  produce  a 
sensible  platform  let  alone  revolt  their  way 
out  of  a  paper  bag."  But  they  can,  because 
we  let  them  destroy  our  universities,  make 
our  parks  untenable,  make  a  shambles  of  our 
streets,  and  Insult  our  flag. 

I  assert  that  we  are  in  trouble  with  this 
younger  generation  not  because  we  have 
failed  our  country,  not  because  of  alHuence 
or  stupidity,  not  because  we  are  antldeluvian. 
not  because  we  are  middle-class  materialists 
— but  simply  becaxise  we  have  failed  to  keep 
that  generation  In  its  place  and  we  have 
not  because  we  are  middle-class  ma- 
terialists— but  simply  because  we  have  failed 
to  keep  that  generation  In  Its  place  and  we 
have  failed  to  put  them  back  there  when 
they  got  out  of  It.  We  have  the  power:  we  do 
not  have  the  wlU.  We  have  the  right,  we  have 
not  exercised  It. 

NKSO    aXAPPKAISAL 

To  the  extent  that  we  now  rely  on  the 
police,  mace,  the  National  Guard,  tear  gas, 
steel  fences  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  we 
will  fall. 

What  we  need  Is  a  reappraisal  of  our  own 
middle-class  selves,  our  worth  and  our  hard- 
won  progress.  We  need  to  use  disdain,  not 
mace:  we  need  to  reassess  a  weapon  we  came 
by  the  hard  way.  by  travail  and  labor,  firm 
authority  as  parents,  teachers,  businessmen, 
workers  and  politicians. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  children  from 
one  to  30  are  fine  kids.  We  need  to  back  this 
majority  with  authority  and  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  we  owe  it  to  them  and  to 
ourselves.  Enough  of  apology,  enough  of  an- 
alysis, enough  of  our  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility, enough  of  the  denial  of  our  own  ma- 
turity and  good  sense. 

The  best  place  to  start  Is  at  home.  But,  the 
most  practical  and  effective  place,  right  now, 
is  our  campuses.  This  does  not  mean  a  flood 
of  angry  edicts,  a  sudden  clamp-down,  a 
"new"  policy.  It  simply  means  that  faculties 
should  stop  playing  chicken,  that  demon- 
strators should  be  met  not  with  police  but 
with  expulsions.  "Hie  power  to  expel 
(strangely  unused)  has  been  the  legitimate 
recourse  of  uiUversltles  since  1309. 

More  Importantly  It  means  that  at  fresh- 
man orientation,  whatever  form  It  takes,  the 
administration  should  set  forth  the  ground 
rules — not  bellgerently  but  forthrlghtly. 

A  university  is  the  microcosm  of  society  It- 
self. It  cannot  function  without  rules  for 
conduct.  It  cannot,  as  society  cannot,  legis- 
late morals.  It  Is  dealing  with  young  men 
and  women,  18  to  22.  But  it  can,  and  must, 
promulgate  rules.  It  cannot  function  without 
order — and,  therefore,  who  disrupts  order 
must  leave.  It  cannot  permit  students  to  de- 
termine when,  what  and  where  they  shall 
be  taught:  It  cannot  permit  the  occupation 
of  Its  premises.  In  violation  both  of  the  law 
and  Its  regulations,  by  "militants." 

SrnnENT  PASXICIPATIOIf 

There  Is  room  within  the  university  com- 
plex for  basic  student  participation  but 
there  Is  no^room  for  slobs,  disruption  and 
violence.  The  first  obligation  of  the  adminis- 
tration Is  to  lay  down  the  rules  early,  clearly 
and  positively,  and  to  attach  to  this  state- 
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ment  the  penalty  for  violation.  It  la  pro- 
foundly simple — and  the  failure  to  state 
It — In  advance — Is  the  salient  failure  of  uni- 
versity admlnlatrators  In  this  age. 

Exptilslon  Is  a  dreaded  verdict.  The  admin- 
istration merely  needs  to  make  It  clear, 
quite  dispassionately,  that  expulsion  is  the 
Inevitable  consequence  of  violation  of  the 
rules.  Among  the  rules,  even  though  It 
seems  gratuitous,  should  be  these:  1.  Vio- 
lence, armed  or  otherwise,  the  forceful  oc- 
cupation of  buildings,  the  Intimidation  by 
covert  or  overt  act  of  any  student  or  faculty 
member  or  administrative  personnel,  the  oc- 
cupation of  any  university  property,  field, 
park,  building,  lot  or  other  place,  shall  be 
cause  for  expulsion. 

2.  The  disruption  of  any  class,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  voice  or  presence  or  the  de- 
struction of  any  university  property,  shall 
be  cause  for  expulsion. 

RXCLAIM  OT7B  COXntTKT 

This  Is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary.  It 
Is  merely  the  reassertlon  of  an  old,  accepted 
and  necessary  right  of  the  administration 
of  any  such  Institution.  And  the  faculty 
should  be  Informed,  firmly,  of  this  reasser- 
tlon, before  trouble  starts.  This  does  not 
constitute  provocation.  It  is  one  of  the  old- 
est rights  and  necessities  of  the  university 
community.  The  failure  of  university  ad- 
ministrators to  use  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  permissive  age — and  the  blame  must 
fall  largely  on  faculties  because  they  have 
consistently  pressured  administrators  not  to 
act. 

Suppose  the  students  refuse  to  recognize 
expulsions,  suppose  they  march,  riot,  strike. 
The  police?  No.  Tlie  mattar,  by  prearrange- 
ment,  publicly  stated,  should  then  pass  to 
the  courts.  If  buildings  are  occupied,  the 
court  enjoins  the  participating  students.  It 
has  the  lavrful  power  to  declare  them  in  con- 
tempt. If  violence  ensues.  It  Is  In  violation 
of  the  court's  order.  Courts  are  not  subject 
to  fears,  not  part  of  the  action.  And  what 
mlUtant  will  shout  obscenities  in  court  with 
contempt  hanging  over  his  head? 

Too  simple?  Not  at  all.  Merely  an  old  proc- 
ess which  we  seem  to  have  forgotten.  It  is 
too  direct  for  those  who  seek  to  employ 
Pruedlan  analysis,  too  positive  for  "academic 
senates"  who  long  for  philosophical  debate 
and  too  prosaic  for  those  who  seek  orgastic 
self  condemnation. 

This  is  a  country  full  of  decent,  worried 
people  like  myself.  It  is  also  a  country  full 
of  people  fed-up  with  nonsense.  We  need 
(those  of  us  over  30)  tax  ridden,  harried, 
confused,  weary  and  beat-up.  to  reassert 
our  hard  won  prerogatives.  It  Is  our  coun- 
try too.  We  have  fought  for  it.  bled  for  It, 
dreamed  for  It,  and  we  love  it.  It  is  time  to 
reclaim  It. 


AMERICAN  LITHUANIANS 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  of  Lithutmian  origin  and 
their  friends  In  my  hometown  of  Omaha 
and  throughout  this  great  Nation  com- 
memorate two  very  important  anniver- 
saries this  month. 

On  February  14,  they  observed  the 
719th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Lithuanian  State.  This  came  when 
Mindaugas  the  Qreat  unified  all  Lithu- 
anian principalities  into  one  kingdom  in 
1251. 

Today  marks  the  52d  anniversary  of 
the  estaldlshment  of  the  Republic  of 
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Lithuania  on  February  16.  1918.  For 
the  past  29  years,  this  nation  has  been 
occupied  and  exploited  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  it  is  the 
fervent  hope  of  all  Americans  that  one 
day  this  nation,  which  has  suffered  so 
very  much,  will  again  be  free  of  Com- 
munist bonds. 


PREDATORY    MAMMAL    CONTROL 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSAC  Husrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  IS.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  19, 
1969,  I  IntrtHluced  HJl.  11405,  which 
would  establish  a  national  policy  and 
program  with  respect  to  wild  predatory 
mammals.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  called  for  such  a  polic  .  In  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  I  introduced 
a  substantially  similar  bill. 

H.R.  11405  differs  from  my  preceding 
bill  in  that  it  specifically  prohibits  the 
use  of  poison  in  any  such  national  pro- 
gram on  predatory  mammals.  I  believe 
the  use  of  poison  is  not  only  cruel,  but 
also  se^-def eating. 

I  have  argued  against  poison  many 
times  in  the  past.  On  February  13.  1970. 
Haynes  Johnson,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  eloquently  set  forth  in  great  detoll 
what  is  wrong  with  the  infamous  "1080 
program"  In  Arizona.  The  1080  com- 
pound, as  the  article  indicates,  kills  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  without  discrimi- 
nation and  without  regard  to  the  delicate 
balance  of  nature  that  must  be  preserved. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  include  Mr. 
Johnson's  article  in  the  Record.  I  hope 
that  It  will  stimulate  a  vigorous  debate 
among  my  colleagues  and  among  the 
American  people,  and  that  as  a  result 
the  necessary  legislation  will  be  enacted 
to  control  this  so-called  control  program. 
The  article  follows: 

IFrom  the  WMhlngton  Post.  P«b.  IS,  1970] 

FoaoN  Ravaois  DnntT's   Lmt  Ctci,b 

( By  HAynee  Jobnaon ) 

Phoshiz. — Coyotes  are  predators.  They 
prey  on  rodents,  game  and.  when  they  can 
find  them,  sheep  and  cattle.  For  years  the 
federal  government  has  been  "controlling"— 
that  Is.  kUllng — them  by  an  extensive  poison 
program. 

Across  the  Arizona  desert,  and  In  other 
western  states,  hundreds  of  bait  stations  are 
put  out  each  year.  In  each  station,  treated 
meat  Is  set  out  alongside  government  signs 
announcing  that  poison  Is  being  used  "to 
kill  predatory  animals  which  would  harm 
your  livestock  and  game  animals." 

Inside  the  meat  Is  implanted  Compound 
1080.  a  highly  toxic  chemical  capable  of  kill- 
ing at  very  low  concentrations.  A  single 
pound  Is  enough  to  kill  1.8  mUllon  squirrels. 
It  Is  an  odorless,  colorless  poison  that  does 
not  decompose  In  bait  or  poisoned  carcas- 
ses. It  attacks  the  central  nervous  system, 
affecting  the  brain,  heart,  liver,  and  kidney. 
There  Is  no  known  antidote  for  It. 

It  can  be  fatal  to  man.  There  have  been 
at  least  13  proven  fatal  cases  and  five  sus- 
pected deaths  from  1060  poison. 

The  1080  poison  has  another  quality  th*t 
Is  a  key  part  of  this  story:  Its  ability  to  kill 
continues  beyond  the  first  animal  to  eat  It. 

It  bM  the  potential,  as  one  government 
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paper  describes  the  process,  of  acting  as  "a 
biological  high  explosive  Cats,  dogs,  and 
other  carnivorous  animals  feed  on  dead  ro- 
dents and  may  be  poisoned  by  the  1080  In 
the  carcasses." 

The  coyote  (being  a  member  of  the  dog 
family  la  klUed  by  1080,  with  a  special  re- 
action. After  eating  the  poison,  he  may  run 
as  far  as  20  miles  before  dying.  As  he  runs, 
he  vomits  as  many  as  five  times.  Each  Ume. 
he  spews  poison  out  onto  the  grasses  and 
desert  soil.  BlrdB,  and  even  cattle,  who  might 
eat  the  aCTeoted  grass  are  liable  to  the  potion 
themselves. 

Rodents  and  carrlon-eaUng  birds  such  as 
eagles.  buzEards,  hawks  and  ravens  that 
might  feed  on  the  carcass  of  the  coyote  be- 
come poisoned  also. 

Beyond  that,  conservationists  and  ecolo- 
gUts  say  the  killing  of  coyotes  seu  off  a 
biological  chain  reaction  with  devasutlng 
effect. 

The  coyote-rodent  cycle  Is  a  prime  exam- 
ple. 

VBSD  ON    aODENTS 

Coyotes  normally  feed  on  rodents — prairie 
dogs,  ground  squirrels,  rats,  gophers  and 
other  peeU.  Including  rabbtu.  When  the 
coyote  population  Is  "controlled."  the  rodent 
population  springs  up  1»  greater  number, 
posing  another  kind  of  agricultural  threat: 
rodents  damage  the  crops. 

So  a  second  "control"  program  Is  then 
utilized.  Grain  mixed  with  1080  poison  U 
seeded  across  the  landscape  to  control  the 
rodents.  Some  of  the  grain  is  scattered  by 
helicopters.  It  becomes  a  deadly  bait  for 
the  prairie  dogs,  squlrells.  gophers  and  oth- 
ers. As  they  are  killed,  their  death  leads  to 
still  another  round  In  the  cycle. 

Many  of  the  dead  rodents  end  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  There,  they  are  read- 
Uy  available  to  be  consumed  by  carnivores 
and  scavengers  of  all  kinds.  That  leads  to 
the  secondary  poisoning  of  yet  another  class 
of  animals. 

Badgers,    bears,    foxes,    raccoons,    skunks, 
opossums,  eagles,  hawks,  owls,  vultures — all 
are  exposed  to  possible  secondary  poisoning. 
neaarr  neaslt  extinct 

The  black-footed  ferret,  one  of  the  rare 
species  of  North  America,  Is  nearlng  extinc- 
tion. The  primary  cause,  that  same  govern- 
ment study  says.  "Is  almost  certainly  poison- 
ing campaigns  among  the  prairie  dogs  which 
are  the  main  prey  of  the  ferret." 

To  such  argumenu.  the  Wildlife  Service 
maintains  that  It  employs  the  poison  be- 
cause It  kills  "selectively"  and  efllclently. 

Tet  there  Is  an  even  more  serious  ques- 
tion Involved:  Whether.  In  fact,  the  control 
program  Is  necessary  at  all.  Figures  about 
losses  to  livestock  are  hard  to  come  by.  but 
two  estimates,  one  private,  the  other  gov- 
ernmental, show  that  the  cost  of  the  poison 
program  actually  exceeds  the  livestock  losses. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  sheep  raised  In 
the  country  has  been  declining  In  recent 
years 

The  1080  poison  Is  not  the  only  part  of  the 
government's  "predator  control  program." 
Implanted  In  the  desert  are  thousands  of 
what  are  called  "coyote  getters."  They  are 
guns  that  shoot  cyanide  In  the  coyote's 
mouth  when  he  tugs  at  the  scented  trap.  In 
addition,  some  20.900  strychnine  tablets  sre 
being  used  this  year  In  Arizona. 

"You  go  back  and  sit  In  a  restaurant  In 
Washington.  D.C  ,  or  New  York  and  tell  peo- 
ple what's  happening  out  here  In  Arizona 
and  I'd  bet  that  half  of  the  people  wouldn't 
believe  you."  said  Max  Finch,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Arizona  Humane  Society. 

Fln':h  was  expressing  part  of  the  Intense 
controversy  the  poison  program  has  gen- 
erated here  and  In  other  western  states.  For 
years,  conservation  groups  have  been  at- 
tacking the  program  with  little  effect.  Tet 
for  :U1  the  emotion  and  bitterness  It  has 
aroused,  only  now  Is  It  beginning  to  surface 
as  a  national  oozicem. 
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PAXT  or  wioEa  isstje 

The  current  focus  on  evlronmental  prob- 
lems Is  taking  In  more  than  air  and  water 
pollution.  Pesticides  and  herbicides  and  their 
impact  on  the  environment  are  also  at  the 
center  of  attention.  The  position  control 
program  Is  a  part  of  this. 

As  only  one  Indication  of  the  deep  feel- 
ings— and  the  new  interest — aroused,  con- 
sider the  letter  written  by  Dr.  Raymond  F. 
Bock  Jr.  of  the  Pima  County  Medical  Society 
in  Tucson  to  the  director  of  the  U.S.  Wild- 
life Services  Division  In  charge  of  the  poison 
program  In  Arizona 

•Tlie  Pima  County  Medical  Society  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  ooncerned  with  our  en- 
vironmental problems."  Dr  Bock  wrote.  "The 
Society  realizes  that  poisons  of  various  kinds 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  this  environment, 
to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  many  species. 
Including  homo  sapiens. 

"This  letter  was  triggered  by  your  De- 
partment's map  of  proposed  poison  (1080) 
sites  fer  1970  and  your  admission  of  about 
a  40  per  cent  Increase  In  this  poison  pro- 
gram. When  one  considers  that  each  dot  on 
that  map  represents  40  pounds  of  sodlum- 
monofluoracetate-treated  meat,  dosage 
enough  to  kill  some  1.500  animals  each  dot, 
one  wonders  whether  someone  In  your  de- 
partment has  gone  mad  from  a  personal 
hatred  of  predators. 

"In  this  regard,  consultation  with  trained 
biologists,  ecologtsts  and  mammaloglsts  has 
indicated   some   starting   Inconsistencies. 

"Concerning  your  division  of  Wildlife 
Services,  we  have  foxind  consistent  objection 
to  your  methods  by  trained  biologists.  Fur- 
ther investigation  Into  the  entire  animal 
control  program  seems  to  indicate  widespread 
senseless  killing  of  largely  beneficial  animals. 

-Since  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
conservation  organizations  that  favor  your 
methods,  or  for  that  matter,  any  trained 
biologists  that  favor  them,  we  wonder  what 
kind  of  misfits  may  be  perpetrating  this  poi- 
son campaign?" 

omClKLB  DCrENStVE 

Perhaps  because  of  such  criticism,  the 
government  agents  react  extremely  defen- 
sively to  questions  about  the  poison  program. 
In  an  interview  with  Robert  Shiver,  director 
of  the  Wildlife  Services  Division  here,  vir- 
tually every  point  advanced  by  the  critics 
was  dismissed. 

"There  are  ecologlsts  and  ecologlsts."  be 
said.  "I  try  to  keep  emotion  out  of  this." 

He  was  striving,  he  said,  for  a  "practical 
approach"  to  a  practical  problem,  and  spoke 
of  weighing  the  Interests  of  wool  growers, 
cattlemen's  associations  and  sportsmen 
against  those  of  conservationists.  Once,  while 
referring  to  livestock  leases,  he  remarked 
that  there  "is  a  constitutional  right  for 
someone  to  protect  himself." 

As  for  the  larger  questions  of  environ- 
mental degradation:  "There's  a  whole  lot 
of  things  disturbing  the  balance  of  nature. 
When  man  set  foot  on  this  planet  he  upaet 
the  balance." 

The  1080  poison,  he  said.  "Is  recognized  as 
the  most  effective,  efficient  and  selective 
method  of  controlling  predators." 

Shrlver  also  said  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  poison  does  Impair  other  wildlife.  On 
that  point,  at  least,  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  he  is  wrong. 

Four  years  ago.  In  a  congressional  hearing 
about  the  predator  control  program,  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  took  place  between  Rep. 
John  D.  DIngell  of  Michigan  and  Stanley  A. 
Cain,  assistant  secretary  of  interior  for  fish, 
wildlife  and  parks: 

DIngell:  ...  "If  I  remember  you  folks  In 
the  Interior  Def>artment  have  had  some  In- 
stances where  you  cleaned  out  your  coyotea 
very  thoroughly  In  the  area  and  followed  up 
the  next  year  by  being  overrun  with  rodents 
and  then  had  to  conduct  a  fairly  extensive 
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rodent  program  to  bring  tbe  population  back 
Into  balance." 

Cain:  "I  think  that  Is  a  general  fact  of 
federal  history  In  control  of  these  large  pred- 
ators. This  Is  what  produced,  at  least  this  Is 
partly  what  produced,  the  control  problems 
for  deer  and  elk  In  national  parks,  the  re- 
duction In  predators." 

That.  It  would  seem.  Is  reason  enough  to 
question  whether  such  a  program  should 
continue. 
There  are  other  serious  objections. 
"An  ecological  system  that  Is  less  stable  Is 
more  liable  to  collapse."  says  Dr.  Gerald  A. 
Cole,  a  professor  of  zoology  at  Arizona  State 
University.  "This  is  an  ecological  principle 
that  seems  to  hold  true  down  the  line.  Why 
are  the  deer  In  trouble?  We  don't  know. 
Have  we  done  something  we  don't  even 
know   about? 

"When  you  start  managing  the  species 
you're  creating  strange  fluctuations.  A  lot 
of  things  die.  and  what,  precisely,  does  hap- 
pen? Are  soil  and  vegetation  affected?  At 
this  point,  there  Is  no  way  of  any  honest 
^pralsal." 

As  one  vlvld  example.  Dr.  Cole  pointed  to 
a  problem  Involving  the  famous  saguaro  cac- 
tus, the  giant  cactus  that  Is  so  Identified 
with  the  Arizona  desert.  Today,  be  says,  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  reproducing  and  are  In 
danger  of  extinction. 

One  reason,  he  suggests,  Is  that  an  Increase 
In  the  rodent  p>opulatlon  causes  them  to  be- 
come Increasingly  destructive  In  eating  tbe 
roots  and  seeds  of  the  cacttu. 

Other  critics  of  the  poison  program  make 
these  points:  that  it  is  bound  to  damage  tbe 
entire  wildlife  system,  and  eventually  man 
will  be  affected:  that  It  makes  better  sense  to 
upgrade  the  environment  Instead  of  degrad- 
ing it;  that  the  day  of  the  frontier  long  has 
passed,  and  with  it  comes  a  recognition  that 
wildlife  should  be  preserved  on  esthetic 
grounds  alone. 

Finally,  they  say,  the  government  itself  in 
a  study  report  submitted  to  tbe  then  In- 
terior SecreUry  Stewart  Udall  In  1964  rec- 
ommended against  the  use  of  1080  poison. 
More  hostile  critics  charge  the  government 
bureaucracy  with  continuing  to  use  it  for  a 
baser  reason — to  perpetuate  their  own  Jobs. 
No  one  placed  the  problem  in  better  per- 
spective than  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  who  re- 
tired after  a  dlstingiilshed  career  as  a  New 
York  critic  and  nature  writer  to  live  in  the 
Arizona  desert.  Krutch,  a  mild  and  thought- 
ful man,  sat  In  the  living  room  of  bis  ranch- 
bouse  style  home  In  Tucson,  looking  out 
across  the  desert  toward  the  distant  moun- 
tains, and  said  quietly.  "I'm  one  who  believes 
In  catastrophe." 

About  wildlife  problems,  he  said,  "it's  a 
fairly  bad  problem  everywhere,  but  Arizona 
Is  especially  bad.  One  reason  why  it's  so  diffi- 
cult to  do  anything  about  it  is  people  are  so 
naive.  They  think  If  the  state  or  federal  gov- 
ernment spend  so  much  money  employing  so 
many  people  It  must  be  important. 

"But  lots  of  time  It's  really  a  case  of  vested 
interests,  people  protecting  their  own  jobs. 
The  same  thing  Is  true  throughout  our 
society. 

"What  It  comes  down  to  is  this:  Science 
and  technology  are  creating  more  problems 
than  they're  solving — and  yet  we  go  right 
on  with  it." 

Krutch  reflected  on  tbe  changes  be  has 
witnessed  since  coming  to  the  desert. 
"Twenty  years  ago  In  Tucson  those  moun- 
tains would  have  stood  out  as  If  tbey  were 
only  two  blocks  away,  and  tbe  sky  was  bril- 
liant and  clear.  Now  its  beginning  to  look  like 
Los  Angeles." 

He  ended  on  a  gloomy  note. 
"This  may  be  tbe  end  of  our  civlUsa- 
tion.  It's  going  to  be  either  catastrophe  or 
a  new  civlUzatlon,  either  collapse  or  change." 
He  might  have  added  that  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  predators,  one  familiar  fig- 
\xn  sun  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  list.  Man. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BRAVE  PEOPLE  OF 
LTTHUANLA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
other  Members  of  the  House  today  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania  on  the  52d  anniversary  of 
their  declaration  of  Independence.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Lithuanian  p>eople  are 
now  captives  of  communism,  and  this 
great  holiday  is  forbidden  by  their  pres- 
ent Red  tyrants. 

Therefore,  on  this  great  historic  day 
for  Lithuanians,  we  must  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  efforts  to  see  that  freedom  is 
restored  to  these  brave  people  and  all 
the  other  captives  of  communism. 

After  123  years  of  czarist  Russian  oc- 
cupation, the  Lithuanians  declared  their 
Independence  on  Febnoary  16.  1918.  and 
Instituted  a  democratic  republic.  This 
government  flourished  for  22  years,  but 
Lithuania  was  forcibly  seized  by  the  So- 
viet Union  In  1940  and  has  been  imder 
Communist  rule  since  that  time. 

As  we  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
years  numerous  documents  of  protest 
against  the  suppression  of  basic  human 
rights  by  the  Soviet  regime  have  reached 
the  Western  World.  The  courage  of  those 
who  openly  defy  the  Soviet  police  for  na- 
tional, political,  and  religious  causes,  as 
well  as  the  breadth  of  such  protests.  In- 
dicate the  existence  of  important  sub- 
terranean processes  of  erosion  and  fer- 
ment In  contemporary  Soviet  society. 
Significantly  such  protests  are  not  re- 
stricted to  the  liberal  Intelligentsia  in 
Moscow,  but  have  appeared  In  the  pe- 
riphery among  the  nations  Incorporated 
Into  the  Soviet  empire. 

A  few  weeks  ago  another  significant 
evidence  of  protest  was  received  In  the 
form  of  an  appeal  of  40  priests  of  the 
Vilnius  diocese  to  the  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygln  against  the  deliberate  persecu- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  Catholic 
Church  In  Lithuania.  The  document  Is 
the  most  authentic  evidence  of  the  real 
status  of  religious  rights  In  Lithuania, 
which  are  formally  guaranteed  by  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  but  which  are  openly 
violated  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  But 
perhaps  even  more  Important,  this  docu- 
ment shows  the  continuing  viability  of 
the  struggle  for  basic  human  rights  de- 
spite more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  efforts  to  eradicate  national  and  re- 
ligious consciousness  in  Lithuania. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  with 
my  remarks  the  trsmslation  of  the  declar- 
ation by  the  Priests  of  the  Catholic 
Church  In  Lithuania  to  the  chairman  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers  which 
Is  an  extremely  eloquent  document  merit- 
ing our  review : 

Declaration 

(By  tbe  Priests  of  tbe  Catholic  Church 
In  Lithuania) 

In  his  article  "To  the  Country  Poor", 
Lenin,  generalizing  the  tasks  of  the  social 
democratic  party,  wrote:  "Social  democrats 
demand  that  every  person  must  have  full 
liberty  to  freely  profess  any  religion"  (Writ- 
ings, vol.  6,  Vilnius,  1961,  p.  364). 
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By  criticizing  tbe  government  of  tbe  czar 
and  tbe  means  it  used  against  those  who 
bad  different  beliefs,  Lenin  wrote:  "Every 
person  must  have  full  freedom  not  only  to 
profess  any  religion  be  wants,  but  also  to 
publicize  and  change  his  faith  .  .  .  this  Is  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  let  no  one  dare 
to  Interfere  In  these  matters"  {Writings  of 
Lenin,  vol.  6,  Moscow,  1946). 

The  USSR  Constitution  guarantees  to  Its 
citizens  freedom  to  practice  any  religion.  Tbe 
laws  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  will  defend  tbe 
rights  of  the  faithful  to  practice  their  reli- 
gious rites.  Article  143  of  tbe  Penal  Law 
speaks  about  tbe  penalties,  If  anyone  Inter- 
feres in  the  exercise  of  these  rights.  But  in 
reality  It  is  not  so.  The  laws  which  protect 
the  rights  of  the  faithful  are  broken  without 
any  consideration.  Tbe  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania  is  condemned  to  die.  Tbe  facts 
speak  about  this.  If  In  1940  there  were  four 
semlnarles  for  priests  in  Lithuania  and  about 
1,600  priests,  then  after  1944  there  was  only 
one  seminary  left.  In  Kaunas.  About  400 
s«nlnarlans  used  to  flock  to  It  from  all  tbe 
dioceses.  In  1946,  In  the  very  midst  of  tbe 
school  year,  only  160  seminarians  were  per- 
mitted to  stay.  During  the  last  few  years.  In 
all  tbe  five  courses  In  tbe  seminary,  tbe  limit 
is  30  seminarians.  If  a  seminarian  leaves  or 
gets  sick,  no  one  is  allowed  to  take  his  place. 
About  30  priests  die  In  Lithuania  every  year, 
but  only  5-6  are  cMxlalned.  This  year  (1969) 
only  three  new  priests  were  ordained.  Already, 
at  this  time,  many  priests  have  to  serve  In  two 
parishes.  There  is  a  good  nim:iber  of  parishes 
where  the  pastor  Is  70  years  old.  Even  In- 
valids have  to  serve  as  pastors,  for  Instance, 
In  Turmantal. 

Young  people  who  want  to  enter  tbe  semi- 
nary meet  many  more  difficulties  than  those 
who  Intend  to  go  to  other  schools  of  higher 
education.  The  candidates  are  not  chosen 
by  the  representatives  of  tbe  Church,  but  by 
tbe  officials  of  the  government.  This  Is  not 
normal.  What  would  we  say  if  candidates  for 
music  would  be  selected  by  veterinarians  or 
other  specialists? 

In  January  of  1969  the  priests  of  tbe  dio- 
cese of  Vllkavlskls  addressed  themselves  to 
tbe  Chairman  of  the  USSR  Council  of  Minis- 
ters concerning  this  abnormal  situation  in 
tbe  Interdlocesan  seminary  in  Kaunas.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  of  the  same  year 
tbey  contacted  the  still  active  bishops  and 
administrators  of  tbe  dioceses  about  this 
same  matter.  Because  of  these  moves,  two 
priests.  Rev.  S.  Tamkevlcius  and  Rev.  J. 
Sdepskis,  lost  their  work  certificates.  Tbey 
had  to  seek  other  work,  they  cannot  perform 
their  priestly  duties. 

In  1940  there  were  12  bishops  In  Lithuania, 
today  there  are  only  two  left:  bishop  Matu- 
laltis-Labukas,  born  In  1894,  and  bishop  J. 
Pletkus,  born  In  1895.  Two  still  effective  and 
able  bishops:  J  Steponavlclus  (for  9  years) 
and  V.  Sladkevicius  (more  than  10  years) 
have  been  deported  to  far  away  parishes 
(house  arrest,  tr.).  Although  according  to 
Articles  62-69  of  tbe  Penal  Code  deportation 
is  foreseen  only  for  five  years  and  that  for 
grave  offenses,  but  what  have  our  shepherds 
done,  without  any  court  action  or  iwoven 
guilt,  to  be  punished  for  an  indeterminate 
time? 

From  time  immemorial  Vilnius  is  the  cen- 
ter of  religious  life,  but  today  this  city  Is  not 
allowed  to  have  Its  bishop,  even  though  other 
smaller  reUgious  communities,  for  Instance, 
the  Orthodox,  have  their  bishop,  and  others 
some  equivalent  religious  leader. 

According  to  tbe  Church  Canon  Law,  tbe 
capitular  vicars  are  only  temporary  adminis- 
trators who  are  chosen  when  a  bishop  dies 
or  leaves  the  office.  The  archdiocese  of  Vilnius 
and  the  diocese  of  Panevezys  now  have  been 
administered  by  capitular  vicars  for  9  years, 
and  that  of  Kalsladorial  for  23  years. 

It  is  not  always,  even  for  those  who  have 
official  authorization,  that  tbe  bishops  and 
administrators  are  permitted  to  visit  tbe  par- 
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Ubes  and  oonTer  tb«  Sacrament  of  Oooiflniut- 
Uon  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Cburcb. 
In  the  dlocesw  of  Pan«vesys  tbU  aacrainent 
tuM  been  conferred  only  once  since  1961.  In 
otber  dioceses  It  Unpermitted  to  be  conferred 
only  In  the  centen,  for  instance  in  Vilnius. 
Kaunas,  but  very  rarely  In  tbe  regional  dtlea. 
Tboae  who  want  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
Conflnnatlon  have  to  travel  from  distant 
plaoea.  endure  all  tbe  bardshlps  with  tbelr 
small  children.  Thus  great  preasurea  and  dif- 
ficulties are  created. 

The  pastoral  work  of  the  priests  Is  being 
hindered  in  a  number  of  ways :  one  U  not  al- 
lowed to  help  the  neighboring  parishes  in 
religious  servtcea  nor  to  invite  the  neceaaary 
number  of  prleata  on  special  occasions  of 
devotion.  The  faithful  who  want  to  confeaa 
have  to  wait  for  a  long  time.  suHer  incon- 
venience and  loae  much  of  their  precious 
time  On  special  days  of  devotion  in  some 
churches  about  1000  people  come  for  con- 
feaalon.  If  only  three  minute*  would  be  given 
to  each  penitent,  one  prieat  would  have 
to  hear  confeaalons  for  50  hours,  and  this  is 
impossible. 

SpedallsU  In  all  fields  come  together  for 
conferences  to  perfect  themselves  and  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  others  The  Church 
CanoD  Law  also  requires  that  the  prleata 
should  make  a  three  day  retreat  at  least  every 
three  years.  Such  retreats  at  this  time  are 
forbidden  not  only  at  the  diocesan  centers, 
but  also  In  the  daenertea :  even  prleata  of  one 
deanery  are  not  permitted  to  get  together. 

Official  represents tlvea  of  the  government 
(delegate  of  the  government  for  religious  af- 
fairs, leaders  of  the  regions  and  districts)  give 
various  dlrectlvea  to  the  priest*  only  by  word 
of  mouth.  It  happens  that  these  orders  con- 
tradict one  another  For  instance,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  executive  conmilttee's  chair- 
man of  the  Varena  region  forttade  the  pastor 
of  ValkliUnkal  to  accompany  the  burial  pro- 
cession to  the  cemetery,  while  an  agent  for 
religious  affairs  Instructed  that  the  priest  can 
go  to  the  cemetery,  but  he  cannot  do  the 
same  from  the  home  to  the  church.  On  April 
15.  1M0  an  agent  for  reUglous  affairs  in 
Svenclonellal.  in  the  presence  of  government 
officials  and  the  members  of  the  church  com- 
mittee, told  the  pastor  that  when  there  U  a 
priest  In  the  procession  of  the  deceased  no 
hymns  are  allowed,  but  this  can  be  done 
without  the  priest*.  If  a  person  is  burled  with 
religious  rites,  an  orchestra  is  not  permitted: 
collective  farms  and  organization*  cannot 
help  materially. 

Catholics  In  Lithuania  c«nnot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  freedom  of  the  press  for  their 
reUglous  needs  They  cannot  make  use  of  the 
radio  and  television,  of  movie  theaters, 
schools,  lectures.  We  do  not  possess  even  the 
most  elementary  religious  textbook,  prayer- 
book  or  other  religious  writings  During  the 
Russian  occupation  not  even  one  catechism 
was  printed.  Only  In  1055  and  1958  a  Catholic 
prayerbook  was  printed  and  In  1968  a  liturgi- 
cal [tfayerbock.  But  both  of  the  editions  had 
a  very  limited  number  of  copies  so  that  only 
a  few  families  could  acquire  them.  Besides, 
the  liturgical  prayerbook  was  supposed  to  In- 
clude a  short  explanation  of  the  truths  of 
the  faith,  but  the  delegate  for  religious  af- 
fairs would  not  allow  this  to  be  printed.  The 
priests  and  the  churches  received  only  one 
copy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ritual  and  docu- 
ments of  Vatican  II  were  available  only  for 
the  priests,  one  copy  each.  The  faithful  did 
not  even  have  a  chance  to  see  these  books. 

Although  the  USSR  Constitution  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  conscience,  and  parents  do 
want  and  request  that  their  children  would  be 
educated  In  a  religious  spirit,  the  priests  and 
the  catechlsts.  however,  are  forbidden  to 
prepare  children  for  their  First  Communion. 
The  delegate  for  reUglous  affairs  allows  the 
children  to  be  examined  only  singly.  Those 
who  do  not  follow  this  unwnt*«n  law  are 
severely  punished.  For  Instance,  the  govern- 
ment officials  have  fined  Rev.  J.  Fabljanakaa 
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for  catechlzatlon;  Rev.  M.  Oylys  and  Rev.  J. 
Sdepskis  were  sent  to  a  forced  lat>or  camp. 
In  Anyksclal  Miss  O.  Paskeviclute  prepared 
children  for  their  first  confession.  For  this 
she  waa  deported  to  a  forced  labor  camp, 
where  there  followed  her  overexhaustlon. 
sickness  and  death.  Parents  themselves  have 
the  right  to  prepare  their  children,  but  they 
have  no  me«ms :  they  are  not  prepared  for  this 
Job,  have  no  time  for  reUglous  books.  In  Uke 
manner,  during  the  czar's  reign,  workers  and 
serfs  could  not  make  use  of  the  right:  to 
give  their  children  higher  education. 

Children  who  frequent  tbe  church  experi- 
ence much  abuse.  They  are  made  fun  of, 
wall  bulletins  write  about  them.  In  schools, 
children  are  constantly  being  taught  that 
rellglotis  p«rents  are  backward,  have  no 
knowledge  and  can  give  them  no  directive*. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  parents  Is  de- 
stroyed. When  children  cease  to  respect  their 
parents.  It  Is  difficult  to  control  them  both  in 
the  school  and  outside  Its  walls  Besides. 
reUglousIy  minded  children  are  not  allowed 
to  take  active  part  In  the  Uturgy,  sing  In 
the  choir,  participate  In  processions,  serve 
Mass.  Thus  the  rlghu  of  the  faithful  chil- 
dren and  parents  are  severely  violated.  They 
are  harshly  discriminated,  coerced  and  forced 
to  compromise  others.  For  instance,  on  the 
36th  of  December.  1967,  the  secondary  school 
Director  Baranauskas  and  other  teachers  In 
^enclonellal  kept  the  II-VI  class  studenu 
for  two  hours  and  a  half  until  they  forced 
them  to  write  letters  against  the  local  pastor 
Rev.  Laurlnavlclus.  For  one  of  those  young- 
sters, J.  Galla.  an  ambulance  had  to  be  called 
because  of  the  threats.  Second  class  student 
K.  JermaUs  was  sick  for  a  couple  of  months 
because  of  fear.  The  pastor,  who  allowed  the 
children  to  serve  Mass  and  participate  In  a 
procession,  was  removed  from  Svendonellai. 
The  offended  parents  of  those  children 
turned  to  Moscow.  How  much  time  was  lost, 
expenses  Incurred,  health  Impaired?  Just  re- 
cently Rev.  A.  Deltuva  was  fined  SO  rubles 
because   he   allowed    the  children   to   serve 
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According  to  the  law,  the  convictions  of 
one  who  believes  and  one  who  doc*  not  should 
equally  be  respected,  but  the  practice  goes 
ita  own  way.  In  many  hospitals,  for  Instance, 
In  Vilnius.  Utena.  Pasvaiys,  Anyksclal.  even 
when  sick  people  ask  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments, their  request  Is  refused.  In  1965  a 
driver,  K.  Semenas.  and  Miss  B.  Sudelkyte 
married  In  the  Church.  By  this  act  they  lost 
their  previous  grant  of  a  piece  of  land  where 
they  were  going  to  build  a  house.  Notwlth- 
standlng  the  fact  that  all  tbe  material  waa 
bought  for  the  construction,  they  were  told: 
"Let  the  prieat  give  you  land." 

In  Paavalys,  Anyksclal  and  other  place*, 
even  taxlcabs,  cannot  bring  the  wltneaaaa 
of  the  marrying  couple  to  the  church.  There 
is  much  suffering  for  the  Intellectuals  who 
secretly  baptise  their  children,  marry  or  at- 
tend B<a*s  In  tbe  church.  These  facts  are 
brought  up  at  their  work,  often  they  are 
reprimanded  or  even  loae  their  Job*.  For  In- 
stance. In  1965  Mljs  P.  Clcenalte.  a  school 
teacher  In  Daugellskls.  was  released  from  her 
work  by  the  school  director  because  she  would 
not  forsake  the  church.  When  the  school  of- 
ficials told  her  to  leave,  she.  wishing  to  have 
her  book  "clean",  wrote  a  request  to  be  re- 
leased from  work.  Often  the  faithful  are  re- 
leased from  work  or  are  punished  because  of 
their  convictions,  covering  this  fact  with 
some  other  motives. 

In  1956  the  Pension  Act  bypasaed  the  serv- 
ant* of  the  church.  Organists  and  sacristans 
can  only  dream  about  pensions.  For  instance. 
Mr.  P.  Pagalskaa  Joined  a  collective  farm 
when  the  Soviets  came  to  Lithuania.  As  all 
other  citizens,  he  deUvered  his  horse  and 
farming  tool*  to  the  authorities.  He  was 
working  In  the  office  of  a  collective  farm  as 
an  accountant,  on  Sundays  he  uaed  to  play 
th*  orgmn  in  the  church.  When  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  get  sick  and  became  an  Invalid 


and  could  not  work  In  the  office,  he  night- 
watched  the  animals  on  a  collective  farm. 
When  he  reached  old  age  (b.  in  1889),  he 
appUed  to  the  Social  Welfare  Office  of  tbe 
Ignallna  Region.  An  answer  came  back  from 
his  office  that  organists  do  not  receive  any 
pension. 

Many  of  the  churches  are  not  allowed  to 
ring  bells,  use  loudspeakers  or  any  otber 
technical  means.  Materials  are  not  allotted 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  churches.  The  cltle* 
are  growing,  but  since  1945  only  two  churches 
have  been  built  In  Lithuania  (one  of  which. 
In  Klaipeda,  has  been  turned  into  a  muslo 
hall ) ,  many  older  churches  are  serving  as 
storage  places,  museums  and  so  forth. 

These  and  many  other  painful  facts  which 
we  have  mentioned  here  show  that  the 
prieat*  and  the  faithful  are  discriminated 
against  and  they  cannot  fully  use  those 
rights  which  the  USSR  Constitution  guar- 
antees them. 

Consequently,  we  have  dared  to  address 
ourselves  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  USSR 
Ministers,  hoping  that  you  will  correct  this 
unnatural  situation  of  tbe  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Lithuanian  SSR  and  see  to  it  that  we. 
tbe  Lithuanian  priests  and  faithful,  as  all 
other  citizens  do,  will  be  able  to  exercise  tbe 
rlgbu  as  they  are  foreseen  In  tbe  Constitu- 
tion. 

Signed  by  the  Priests  from  the  archdiocese 
of  VUnlus:  40  signatures.  August.  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  conclude  my  remarks  I 

would  like  to  add  a  memorandum  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Community  of  the  U.S.A.  which 
spells  out  in  a  very  effective  manner  the 
present  day  circumstances  In  Lithuania 
and  very  properly  points  out  the  positive 
steps  that  can  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
suffering  people  of  the  brave  country  of 
Lithuania: 

The  memorandum  follows: 
A  SavKN-CxNTtnT  QmsT  roa  Fkxxdom 
(Brave  Lithuania) 
Chicago.  III.,  Febbuakt  1970. 

During  tbe  month  of  February,  Lithu- 
anian-Americans will  be  conunemorating  the 
7l9th  anniversary  of  tbe  formation  of  tbe 
Lithuanian  State  when  Mindaugas  the  Oreat 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  into  one 
iclngdom  In  1351  and  the  53nd  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania which  took  place  on  February  16,  1918. 
But  this  celebration  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence Day  will  not  be  similar  to  American 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  will  con- 
tain no  note  of  Joy,  no  Jubilant  tone  of 
achievement  and  victory.  On  the  contrary, 
the  observance  will  be  somber,  sorrowful,  un- 
derUned  with  the  grim  accent  of  defeat  and 
tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost  Its  Inde- 
pendence, and  today  survives  only  as  a  cap- 
tive nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Tbe  Communist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  in  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  States 
by  legal  or  democratic  processes.  The  Soviet 
Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia by  force  of  arms  In  June  of  1940.  The 
Kremlin  Is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian  im- 
perialism died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate  of 
the  Baltic  nations — ^Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Elstonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction. 

Tbe  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  people  who 
have  Uved  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  Inunemorlal.  Their  lan- 
guage Is  the  oldest  In  Europe  today.  They 
were  united  Into  a  State  more  than  700  years 
ago,  and  by  the  15tb  century  their  nation 
extended  from  the  Baltic  to  tbe  Black  Sea 
and  almost  to  the  gates  of  Moscow.  Their  for- 
tunes gradually  decUned  and  the  nation  waa 
completely  taken  over  by  Russia  In  1796. 

Tbe  Intensive  and  determined  struggle  for 
freedom  and  Independence  from  Czarlstlo 
Russia  was  cUmaxed  on  February  16,  1918,  by 
tbs  Declaration  of  tbs  Lithuanian  National 
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Council,  proclaiming  the  restoration  of  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania. 

The  February  Sixteenth  Declaration  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1920.  Thus,  follow- 
ing the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  the 
re-establlshment  of  an  Independent  State 
of  Lithuania,  with  Its  capltol  In  the  city  of 
Vilnius  was  accomplished.  A  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition by  many  free  countries  followed. 
On  September  22,  1921.  Lithuania  was  re- 
ceived as  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  thereby  Lithuania  became  a 
member  of  the  International  community  of 
sovereign  nations.  A  full  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  America  on 
July  28.  1922.  was  followed  soon,  also  with 
de  Jure  recognition,  by  other  world  powers — 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan. 

Soviet  Russia  recognized  de  Jure  the  In- 
dependence of  Lithuania  In  1920,  and  on 
July  12th  of  the  same  year  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Lithuania  which  stated  that: 

"The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  the  sover- 
eignty and  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  with  all  the  Juridical  rights  associated 
with  such  a  declaration,  and  forever  re- 
nounces. In  good  faith,  all  Russian  sovereign 
rights,  which  It  previously  had  In  regards 
to  Lithuanian  Nation  and  Its  territory." 

Tlie  re-establlshment  of  an  Indejiendent 
State  of  Lithuania  and  her  return  to  the 
self-governing  community  of  nations  Is  the 
most  significant  historical  event  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  for  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tion, whose  political  maturity,  economic 
achievements  and  cultural  creativity  were 
manifested  during  the  period  of  restored 
Independence  (1918-1940). 

During  the  Second  World  War.  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  became  a  victim  of  So- 
viet Russia's  and  Nazi  Oermany's  conspiracy 
and  aggression,  and  as  a  result  of  secret 
agreements  between  those  two  powers  of 
August  23rd  and  September  28th.  1939.  be- 
came Invaded  and  occupied  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sian armed  forces  on  June  Ifi.  1940. 

Since  the  days  of  Soviet  Russian  occupa- 
tion, however,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
waged  an  Intensive  fight  for  freedom.  Dur- 
ing the  period  between  1944  and  1952  alone, 
some  30.000  freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives 
In  an  organized  resistance  movement  against 
the  Invaders.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  oth- 
ers were  Imprisoned  or  driven  to  Siberia. 
Though  that  resistance  movement  was  weak- 
ened and  finally  subdued  due  to  a  failure 
to  get  any  material  aid  from  the  West, 
nevertheless,  the  Lithuanian  people  are  con- 
tinuing their  passive  resistance  against  So- 
viet Russian  genocldal  aggression  to  this 
very  day. 

The  United  States  of  America,  mindful  of 
Its  own  struggle  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, has  remained  sensitive  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  other  people  for  self-determination. 
For  this  reason.  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descrnt  are  grateful  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  denouncing  the  Soviet 
Russian  aggression  In  Lithuania  and  for  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  alien  subjugation  of 
Lithuania  since  1940.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Lithu- 
ania. The  Lithuanian  Legation  at  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  Consulates  General  In  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  a  Consulate  in  Bos- 
ton are  recognized  and  are  functioning. 

Recently  the  United  States  Congress  passed 
H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for  freedom  for  the 
Baltic  States.  All  freedom-loving  Americans 
should  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Implement  this  legislation  by  bring- 
ing up  the  question  of  the  liberation  of  tbe 
Baltic  States  in  the  United  Nations  and  urg- 
ing the  Sovleu  to  withdraw  item  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  719th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
state,  and  the  52nd  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  tbe  Republic  of  Lithuania,  the 
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Lithuanian-American  Community  of  the 
USA,  Inc.,  representing  all  Lithuanian- 
Americans  throughout  the  nation,  most 
fervently  appeals  to  tbe  representatives  of 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments, 
religious  leaders,  labor  vmlons,  civil,  political 
and  professional  organizations,  academic 
and  cultural  Institutions,  news  media  and 
to  the  people  of  good  will,  to  support  the 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  self- 
determination  and  to  national  independence 
in  their  own  country. 

The  free  world  can  never  rest  In  peace, 
knowing  that  in  Lithuania  under  Soviet  Rus- 
sia rule,  genocide  and  Russlficatlon  are  com- 
mon place,  religious  persecution  is  prevalent, 
and  basic  human  freedoms  and  rights  are 
denied  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 

LlTHUANtAN-AMERICAN       COMMUNFTT       OF 

THE  UNrrED  States  or  America,  Inc. 


CHICAGO'S    PROPOSED    LAKE    AIR- 
PORT—II 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
10.  1970.  I  made  some  remarks  concern- 
ing the  proposal  to  build  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan Chicago's  third  major  airport. 

Last  winter.  Prof.  Stanley  Berge  and 
his  graduate  students  in  transportation 
management  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity's Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration studied  the  problems  of  the 
location,  access,  and  financing  of  Chi- 
cago's third  major  airport.  The  r^x)rt's 
general  conclusion  was  that  Chicago's 
next  major  airport  should  not  be  con- 
structed in  Lake  Michigan  but  should  be 
located  35  to  45  miles  south  of  Chicago's 
"Loop"  on  what  is  now  relatively  flat 
farmland. 

Since  several  of  my  colleagues  have  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  location  of  Chicago's  next 
airport,  I  commend  to  their  attention  the 
report's  abstract  of  findings  and  conclu- 
sions. The  abstract  follows: 
I  Northwestern  University  Graduate  School  of 

Business    Administration,    transportation 

management     research     project,     winter, 
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Airport  Location,  Access,  and  Financing — 
With  Special  Reference  to  the  Chicago 
Region:  Abstract  op  Findings  and  Con- 
clusions 

(By  Prof.  Stanley  Berge) 
location 

1.  Tbe  general  consensus  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  10-week  study  was  that  Chicago's 
next  major  regional  airport  should  be  located 
35  to  45  miles  south  of  the  "loop"  on  what 
Is  now  relatively  fiat  farmland  in  eastern 
Will  County  or  partially  In  Will  and  Kanka- 
kee Counties. 

2.  The  most  Important  factor  Influencing 
the  choice  of  this  south  suburban  area  for  a 
major  airport  Is  the  provision  of  adequate 
airspace  separation  to  facilitate  safety  and 
efficiency  in  air  traffic  control  for  the  new 
airport  In  conjimctlon  with  the  continued 
operation  of  O'Hare  International  Airport. 

3.  Representatives  of  the  class  were  advised 
by  FAA  air  traffic  controllers  at  O'Hara  that 
to  establish  desired  separation  between  ma- 
jor airports  In  a  common  terminal  area  (for 
holding  areas,  vectoring  and  final  XLS  ap- 
proach patterns)  a  new  major  Chicago  re- 
gional airport  should  not  be  located  closer 
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than  40  miles  from  O'Hara  and  preferably 
not  closer  than  50  miles.  While  a  dynamic 
simulation  study  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  which 
should  shed  further  light  on  the  question 
of  air  traffic  separation  in  the  Chicago  re- 
gion, the  class,  for  the  present.  Is  Impressed 
that  the  airport  separation  standards  sug- 
gested by  the  O'Hare  traffic  controllers  should 
be  taken  seriously. 

4.  Atmospheric  conditions,  such  as  relative 
freedom  from  fog.  smoke  and  heavy  snow- 
fall, favor  the  choice  of  the  south  suburban 
area  over  an  airport  site  located  In  Lake 
Michigan.  Maximum  visibility  during  final 
IPR  approaches  to  runways  Is  still  consid- 
ered to  be  a  vital  requirement  of  aviation 
safety  by  airline  pilots  consulted  by  the 
class  during  the  study.  While  concerted  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  permit  automated 
all-weather  commercial  aircraft  landings  In 
the  1970's,  the  present  state  of  Instrumenta- 
tion suggests  that  we  are  still  uncertain 
with  respect  to  the  achievement  of  this  goal 
by  1975 — ^the  date  by  which  it  Is  believed  that 
a  new  major  airport  for  this  region  will  be 
greatly  needed. 

5.  Since  the  flow  of  air  traffic  into  and  out 
of  the  Chicago  terminal  area  Is  essentially 
East-West.  It  Is  desirable  that  the  new  air- 
port, Midway  Airport  and  O'Hare  Field 
should  be  oriented  roughly  North-South  to 
minimize  conflicting  approach  and  takeoff 
patterns  for  the  three  airports. 

6.  Since  tbe  advent  of  Jet  aircraft,  noise 
abatement  procedures  have  been  widely  em- 
ployed at  major  airports.  For  the  sake  of 
maximum  flight  safety  and  optimum  use  of 
airspace  It  is  desirable  to  minimize  noise 
abatement  procedures.  This  can  be  done  only 
If  the  airport  Is  weU  removed  from  built-up 
residential  areas  and  If  surrounding  lands  are 
carefully  zoned  against  Incompatible  tises — 
possibilities  which  still  exist  in  portions  of 
Will  and  Kankakee  Counties  which  are  nev- 
ertheless relatively  close  to  the  Chicago 
"loop"  In  terms  of  travel  time. 

7.  Population  growth  trends  as  well  as  pro- 
spective industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment south  and  southwest  of  Chicago  pro- 
jected by  tbe  Northwestern  nunols  Planning 
Commission  favor  the  location  of  a  new  re- 
gional airport  south  or  southwest  of  the  city 
to  balance  and  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
O'Hare.  NIPC  expects  Will  Covmty  to  grow 
more  rapidly  In  the  future  than  any  other 
part  of  the  slx-county  metropolitan  area. 

8.  Present  nUnois  statutes  permit  a  major 
city,  such  as  Chicago,  to  acquire  non-con- 
tiguous land  for  an  airport.  Existing  minois 
laws  also  permit  political  subdivisions  own- 
ing or  controlling  airports  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  airport  hazards  by  adopting  zon- 
ing regulations  within  an  area  not  exceed- 
ing two  miles  from  the  airport  boundary. 
These  provisions  should  faclUtate  acquisition 
of  open  land  and  appropriate  zoning  to  in- 
sure compatible  surrounding  land  uses  for 
Chicago's  third  major  regional  airport. 

9.  To  provide  room  for  expansion  to  ac- 
commodate projected  growth  of  air  passen- 
ger and  cargo  traffic  and  to  develop  com- 
patible sunrounding  land  uses  as  income 
sources  an  airport  having  an  area  of  approx- 
imately 25  square  miles  would  appear  neces- 
sary to  meet  only  minimal  needs  (more  than 
twice  the  area  of  O'Hare) .  Such  a  large  area 
would  be  difficult  and  very  costly  to  create 
as  an  Island  airport  In  Lake  Michigan  but 
is  still  available  In  the  open  lands  south 
which  are  within  approximately  one  hour's 
driving  time  from  tbe  "loop." 

10.  With  the  continuing  outward  march  of 
suburban  growth  the  "open  lands"  south  of 
Chicago  In  Will  and  Kankakee  CounUes  will 
not  long  remain  unobstructed  and  available 
at  low  cost  fcH:  a  major  regional  airport. 
Studies  leading  to  public  acquisition  of  a 
desirable  lEuid  site  should  not  be  put  off 
pending  continuing  studies  of  the  fea&lblllty 
of  a  site  In  Lake  Michigan. 
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11,  The  time  required  to  comUuct  •  major 
i«glonal  airport  on  an  open  land  «lte  In  the 
•outb  tuburbAn  area  would  appear  to  permit 
It  to  be  operaUonal  within  five  year*,  or  by 
1975,  atfir'"'g  a  beginning  la  made  without 
delay.  It  la  hi^bly  improbable  that  a  lake 
site  and  suitable  acceea  faclUUea  could  be 
made  operaUonal  In  time  to  accommodate  the 
expected  heavy  aeronautical  demanda  of  the 
mld-1970%. 

la.  Growing  general  aviation  requlremenU 
make  it  highly  desirable  to  maintain  both 
Meigs  Field  and  Midway  Airport  as  conven- 
iently located  general  avtaUon  facilities.  This 
would  be  dlfflcult  If  not  Impossible  If  a  major 
regional  airport  were  to  be  located  with  Its 
center  S'-,  miles  off  Mth  Street  In  Lake 
Michigan. 


1.  Because  of  the  wide  dispersion  of  air 
traveler  origins  and  destinations  In  the  Chi- 
cago region,  the  private  automobile  Is  likely 
to  continue  to  be  the  dominant  mode  of 
access  to  airports.  It  will  nevertheless  be  de- 
alrable  to  develop  auxiliary  access  services 
by  helicopter.  V  STOL  and  high-speed  rail  to 
acconunodate  major  corridor  movements  such 
as  between  distant  high  capacity  airports 
and  the  Chicago  central  business  district 

3.  A  major  airport  In  the  south  suburban 
area  would  be  conveniently  served  by  four 
existing  Interstate  expressway  routes  (I  57. 
I  80.  I  394  and  I  94).  Additional  highway 
access  may  be  provided  by  the  planned  WUl- 
Cook  Freeway  extending  west  from  I  6o  in 
Indiana  to  Frankfort  and  north  to  the  Trl- 
State  Tollway  at  Burr  Ridge. 

3.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  surface  access. 
the  proposed  lake  alte  poses  a  serious  con- 
gestion problem.  Not  only  would  highway 
and  rail  access  be  expensive  and  dlfBcult  to 
achieve  but  they  would  create  additional 
rush  hour  congestion  In  or  near  the  central 
business  district  where  rush  hour  congestion 
Is  already  critical. 

4.  CongesUon  oo\ild  be  reduced  and  portal- 
to-portal  time  Improved  for  air  travelers,  air- 
port employees  and  air  cargo  by  "remotlng" 
many  of  the  time-consuming,  space-consum- 
ing functions  of  the  airport  along  a  high- 
speed rail  line.  Parking,  ticketing,  baggage 
check-In  and  many  air  cargo  functions  could 
be  removed  at  least  to  some  extent  from  the 
airport  and  performed  at  one  or  more  trans- 
portation centers  or  transfer  points  located 
on  a  high-speed  raU  Une. 

5.  While  to  date  rail  access  experience  In 
England.  Belgium  and  Japan  has  been  only 
moderately  successful,  repwrted  results  of  the 
new  Cleveland  Rapid  Transit  airport  con- 
nection opened  in  November  1968  have  been 
encouragt  ng. 

8.  A  high-speed  rail  access  line  should  be 
as  direct  a  route  as  possible,  have  no  grade 
crossings  and  have  an  alignment  as  free  as 
possible  from  grades  and  curvature.  The  Illi- 
nois Central  right-of-way  closely  approaches 
these  criteria  between  downtown  Chicago 
and  a  potential  airport  site  35  to  45  miles 
south.  In  addition  to  electrified  suburban 
service  tracks,  the  railroad  has  two  slightly 
used  "passenger  mains'.'  (not  presently  elec- 
trified) extending  southward  almost  30  miles 
from  Central  Station.  These  tracks  could  be 
dedicated  to  high-speed  airport  access  use. 
employing  specially  equipped  multiple-unit 
electric  cars. 

7.  Air  shuttle  to  and  from  major  regional 
airports  will  become  more  attractive  as  Im- 
provements In  helicopter  and  V'STOL  craft 
reduce  seat-mile  costs,  which  are  sUU  rela- 
tively high.  HeUport  and  V'STOL  port  sites 
at  convenient  locations  will  be  needed. 

8.  Because  of  lU  geographical  location 
Chicago  has  always  been  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  point  of  air  transpor- 
tation Interchange.  O'Hare  International  Air- 
port la  rather  unusual  among  major  U.S. 
airports  In  bavlog  nearly  half  of  Its  passen- 
gers transferring  or  continuing  their  Journey 
by  air.  Assuming  a  wide  choice  of  connect- 
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ing  carriers.  It  would  appear  possible  to  re- 
lieve O'Hare's  air  traffic  congestion  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  providing  attracUve 
interchange  services  at  a  south  suburban 
airport.  Interchange  passengers  are  not  con- 
cerned with  proximity  to  the  "loop." 

rXNANCING 

1.  Estimates  by  Harza  Engineering  Com- 
pany and  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation 
suggest  that  a  13.000-acre  airport  site  with  lu 
center  8Vi  miles  out  In  Lake  Michigan  would 
Involve  an  Investment  cost  of  more  than 
$500  million,  inclusive  of  access  roadway  and 
shoreline  Interconnections  •  This  represents 
an  estimated  cost  of  nearly  M2.000  per  acre. 

2.  Open  farm  land  sufficiently  extensive 
and  with  suitable  characteristics  for  a  major 
regional  airport  development  is  currently 
available  In  eastern  WUl  County  at  prices 
ranging  from  8800  to  $1000  per  acre.  Even 
after  considering  appreciation,  demolition 
and  grading,  relocation  of  existing  roads  and 
utilities,  etc.  It  appears  that  the  cost  of  a 
16,000-acre  site  In  Oreen  Garden  Township 
or  In  the  Peotone  area  would  be  less  than 
one-fourth  as  much  as  the  cost  of  a  12,000- 
acre  site  In  Lake  Michigan. 

3.  The  principal  costs  (site  plus  Improve- 
ments) for  a  lake  airport  of  13,000  acres  are 
estlRUtted  to  be  approximately  at  least  $900 
million.  Assuming  It  could  be  financed  by 
40-year  tax-free  revenue  bonds,  as  In  the 
case  of  OHare.  the  annual  debt  repayment, 
assuming  uu  interest  rate  of  6  percent  and  a 
requirement  of  125  percent  coverage  of  an- 
nual interest  and  principle  requirements, 
would  be  approximately  $76  mllUon  per  year 
Thus  over  a  30-year  period  the  total  Invest- 
ment cost  of  a  lake  airport  could  amount  id 
$2,244,000,000.' 

4.  A  land  site  In  the  south  suburban  area 
of  16,000  acres  (or  25  square  miles)  plus  air- 
port Improvements  should  not  involve  prin- 
cipal costs  In  excess  of  $500  million.  This  plus 
debt  service  at  6  percent  ($24  million  per 
year)  would  bring  the  total  Investment  to 
$1,260,000,000.  Thus  It  appears  that  a  land 
airport  of  considerably  larger  size  can  be  de- 
veloped for  nearly  a  billion  dollars  less  than 
the  total  Investment  cost  over  30  years  in- 
volved In  the  development  of  an  airport  In 
Lake  Michigan. 

5.  Currently  the  financial  burden  of  Initial 
airport  financing  In  the  United  States  is  be- 
ing borne  primarily  by  local  govemmenU, 
who  are  in  turn  being  underwritten  by  the 
airlines  (and  to  some  extent  by  general  avia- 
tion). The  Federal  government  contributes 
about  20  percent  of  Initial  cost,  and  the  local 
governments  about  80  percent. 

6.  The  Office  of  the  Comptroller.  City  of 
Chicago  reports  that  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31.  1967  O'Hare  International  Airport  col- 
lected $27.6  million  In  total  revenues  ($18.5 
million  in  rentals,  concession  Income  and 
utllltv  sales.  $7  6  million  In  filght  fees  less 
ramp  rental  crediu  and  $15  million  from  In- 
terest on  Investments).  Variable  expenses 
amounted  to  $10  1  million,  leaving  $17  5  mil- 
lion available  for  fixed  charges  Since  fixed 
charges  (interest,  principal  and  reserve  re- 
quirements) for  the  year  amounted  to  only 
$125  million,  they  were  well  covered  in  1967. 

7.  With  O'Hare  now  operating  at  virtually 
full  capacity  and  having  less  than  $18  mil- 
lion available  for  fixed  charges  In  1967,  It  Is 
evident  that  financing  a  lake  airport  calling 
for  $75  million  In  annual  debt  service  will 
present  a  major  financial  problem.  Such  con- 
siderations greatly  enhance  the  advantages 
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of  a  south  suburban  land  site  where  annual 
fixed  charges  should  not  exceed  $42  million. 

3  The  U.S.  scheduled  airlines,  with  a  toUl 
net  worth  of  $3.1  billion,  have  ordered  $10 
billion  In  flight  and  ground  equipment  up  to 
1975  and  have  Indicated  that  they  will  spend 
nearly  $2  billion  more  for  their  own  faclUty 
improvements  at  alrporu  prior  to  1975.  The 
airline  industry's  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment fell  from  9'^  percent  in  1967  to  6  per- 
cent In  1968.  In  the  face  of  their  ovm  finan- 
cial problems.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
the  airlines,  speaking  through  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  feel  that  they  cannot  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  local  airport  bonds  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  meet  future  airport  needs. 
They  are  therefore  urging  the  passage  of 
Federal  legislation  to  create  an  aviation  trust 
fund  financed  by  a  2  percent  tax  on  domestic 
airline  tickets  and  a  $2.00  tax  on  every  en- 
planing international  passenger 

9.  The  trend  Is  clearly  away  from  general 
fund  or  general  obligation  bond  financing  of 
major  airports.  In  the  future  It  appears  that 
airport  development  will  be  financed  by  taxes 
levied  on  airport  users — either  directly  or  In- 
directly. Airport  users  therefore  have  a  ma- 
jor interest  in  airport  financing  and  In  the 
comparative  Investment  costs  Involved  In 
alternative  development  projects. 

10.  Any  proposal  for  a  third  Chicago  air- 
port site  should  consider  the  requirements 
for  future  expansion.  Excess  acquisition  at 
the  outset  can  provide  for  future  expansion 
without  having  to  pay  the  price  of  the  In- 
creased value  of  the  land  after  the  airport  Is 
constructed.  After  providing  for  expansion  of 
such  facilities  as  new  runways  and  hangars, 
passenger  and  freight  terminals,  fueling  fa- 
cilities, parking  needs,  etc.,  planning  should 
Include  In  the  excess  acquisition  project  the 
areas  which  will  be  most  adversely  affected 
by  aircraft  noise.  Areas  of  excess  "noise  pol- 
lutlon'"  may  be  profitably  set  aside  for  the 
development  of  compatible  commercial  and 
Industrial  uses.  Such  development  could  be- 
come an  Important  source  of  funds  for  the 
agency  developing  the  airport.  Land  In  the 
vicinity  of  O'Hare  has  been  developed  and 
sold  with  Improvements  (streets,  sewers  and 
water)  for  from  90c  to  $1  50  per  square  foot, 
representing  a  net  return  of  more  than  $40.- 
000  per  acre,  for  Industrial  development,  after 
estimated  development  costs.  Thus  the  Initial 
acquisition  of  a  large  area  of  open  land  offers 
an  opportunity  to  provide  for  expansion,  in- 
sure compatible  surrounding  land  uses  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  substantial  funds 
for  payment  of  the  costs  of  acquiring  the  site 
and  constructing  Chicago's  next  major  air- 
port. 


'  ThU  estimate  Includes  only  $75  million 
for  "access  highway  system  Improvements 
which  would  be  required  to  serve  the  lake 
site"  which  may  be  Inadequate  to  cover  the 
cost  of  such  facilities. 

•Current  rates  for  tax-exempt  airport 
revenue  bonds  are  approximately  6  percent. 
O'Hare  Airport  revenue  bond  covenants  now 
call  for  125  percent  annual  coverage  of  In- 
terest and  principal  requirements. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or    FKNNSTXVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithu- 
anians throughout  the  world  are  observ- 
ing today  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

Although  their  homeland  has  been  sub- 
jugated since  1940  by  Communist  rule, 
Lithuanians  cherish  the  memory  of  free- 
dom and  nurture  the  hope  for  eventual 
liberation. 

As  a  free  man  who  was  profoimdly 
shaken  upon  visiting  the  Berlin  Wall,  and 
dismayed  by  the  wanton  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1968,  I  share  the  hopes  of  the  free  world 
that  liberty  will  thrive  again  in  Llthu- 
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ania  and  the  other  captive  nations.  I 
sincerely  hope  for  the  restoration  of  their 
national  identity  and  their  right  to 
achieve  their  own  destiny. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council  Is 
an  American  civic  organization  dedicated 
to  the  ideal  of  peaceful  restoration  of 
freedom  to  these  nations.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  to  the  coun- 
cil and  to  all  Lithuanians  my  best  wishes 
for  success  in  their  difficult  and  some- 
times heartbreaking  task. 

Their  unbroken  spirit  is  a  spark  of 
light  in  the  darkness  of  tyranny. 


YOUNG  WORLD  DEVELOPMENT 
GROUPS— THEY  WALK  FOR  A 
BETTER  WORLD 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
only  lately  become  aware  of  the  activi- 
ties and  ambitions  of  the  Young  World 
Development  groups — the  youth  arm  of 
the  American  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation. 

These  are  the  young  people  of  whom 
Mr.  ScHWENCEL  and  other  Members 
spoke,  here  in  this  Chamber,  on  January 
28th  of  this  year,  and  I  regret  that  it 
happened  to  be  impossible  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion  of  their  efforts 
that  day  that  Mr.  Schwengel  led  dur- 
ing the  special  order  hour  that  he  had 
obtained  for  that  purpose. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  now 
to  also  take  formal  note  of  the  highly 
commendable  work  of  the  American 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation  In 
furtherance  of  a  goal  we  all  share  in 
common — to  eliminate  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  this  country,  and  abroad. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  this 
nonprofit,  nonsectarian  organization 
that  is  supported  wholly  through  con- 
tributions is  to  work  to  develop  public 
awareness  and  greater  understanding  of 
the  existence  and  causes  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  not  only  here  in  the  United 
States — a  paradox  in  view  of  our  afflu- 
ence— but  also  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
One  way  it  has  sought  to  accomplish 
this — and  a  dramatic  way  it  is,  Indeed — 
is  through  sponsoring  so-called  "Walks 
for  Development."  in  which  by  now  over 
10,000  persons,  many  of  them  enthusi- 
astic young  people,  have  participated  In 
numerous  areas  around  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding the  Washington  area  last  year. 

But,  spreading  out  from  this  sort  of  a 
beginning,  has  been  an  awakening  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  finest 
young  people  to  go  on  further,  in  con- 
structive ways,  to  Involve  themselves  in 
the  great  search  for  solutions  to  other 
challenges  we  face — to  the  development 
of  action  programs  aimed  at  such  other 
problems  as  those  posed  by  our  abuse 
of  the  environment  around  us.  a  topic  of 
growing  concern  to  us  all.  the  causes  and 
cures  for  conditions  of  poverty,  in  gen- 
eral, and,  of  especial  significance  for  it 
bears  heavily  on  our  ability  to  truly  solve 
any  of  these  other  problems,  the  question 
of  overp<vulatlon. 
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These  young  people  can,  through 
channeling  their  enthusiasm,  their  sense 
of  dedication  to  a  better  America  and  a 
better  world,  and.  yes,  even  their  obvious 
Impatience,  into  constructive  efforts 
utilizing  the  orderly  processes  of  our 
governmental  and  political  system — 
which,  despite  all  its  obvious  failings,  is 
still  the  best  such  system  ever  devised — 
become  a  great  force  for  good. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
this  movement  is  now  reaching  into  the 
congressional  district  I  serve.  I  have,  for 
instance,  been  recently  informed  by  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Tracy  N.  Price,  of  12  Divi- 
sion St..  Binghamton.  N.Y.,  that  a  "Walk 
for  Development"  Is  being  plarmed  in 
the  Whitney  Point,  N.Y.,  Central  School 
District  area,  the  event  now  scheduled 
to  take  place  on  Sunday,  April  26,  1970. 
I  commend  Mr.  Price  and  his  coworkers 
for  having  undertaken  such  a  project 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  successful. 

Similarly,  I  have  had  letters  from  both 
Mr.  William  F.  West  and  Mr.  Scott  D. 
Kantor,  both  students  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  In  my  district,  advis- 
ing me  that  they  attended  the  second  na- 
tional conference  of  the  Young  World 
Development  organization  at  Chicago 
last  month,  had  listened  there  to  Mr. 
Schwengel  and  others  who  spoke  to 
them  and  then,  later,  discussed  with 
them  some  of  the  great  issues  that  con- 
cern them — not  always,  of  course,  find- 
ing consensus  about  the  details  of  the 
kind  of  new  and  better  programs  the 
people  of  this  Nation  must  undertake  in 
these  areas  for  action,  but  finding  that 
there  Is  little,  if  any,  disagreement  among 
any  of  us  as  to  the  goals  to  be  served. 

I  anticipate  hearing  further  from  these 
two  Cornell  students  concerning  what 
they  might  endeavor  to  do  in  the  Ithaca 
area — and  I  am  pleased  to  tell  them. 
In  advance,  that  I  will  be  glad  to  do  all 
I  properly  can  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  let  me  take 
note,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  did  Mr.  Schwen- 
gel several  weeks  ago  here,  that  one  of 
the  major  ambitions  of  this  group  of 
young  people  is  to  help  in,  the  creation 
of  a  world  free  from  hunger,  environ- 
mental abuse  and  overpopulation,  tiie 
fight  for  which — they  demand — must  be 
fought  and  won." 

None  of  us,  here,  would  disagree  with 
that  purpose,  nor  take  issue  with  their 
sense  of  determination;  and  most  of  us 
here,  I  am  sure,  will  understand  and  wel- 
come the  demands  they  may  now  make 
upon  us,  in  our  positions  of  collective 
responsibility,  for  new  and  more  eflfec- 
tlve  Federal  programs,  adequately  fund- 
ed, and  zeroing  in  on  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion, poverty,  environmental  abuse  and 
overpopulation.  We,  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, must  now  undertake  to  make 
sure  that  government  does  its  full 
share  In  encouraging  solutions  and  In 
providing  the  leadership  that  has  so 
largely  hitherto  been  absent  in  these 
crucial  areas.  But  these  young  people 
should,  I  think,  not  make  the  mistake 
of  concentrating  solely  on  Federal  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  that  concern  them 
so  seriously.  For  there  is  much  they, 
themselves,  can  do  in  their  own  separate 
communities — through    their    enthusi- 
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asm,  their  impatience  with  the  innate 
slowness  of  government,  and  yes, 
through  their  own  physical  labors. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  have  in  mind, 
let  me  just  tell  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  not  long  ago  I  received  a  series 
of  letters  frc«n,  I  would  judge,  members 
of  a  junior  high  school  clsiss  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  my  district.  The  students 
had  evidently  been  encouraged  by  their 
teacher  to  write  to  me,  in  their  own  way, 
to  express  their  concern  about  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  pollution  they  saw  around 
them.  In  any  event,  a  fsdr  number  of 
them — living  as  they  do,  and  as  I  do, 
along  the  banks  of  the  once  beautiful 
Susquehanna  River — expressed  their  dis- 
gust at  the  amount  of  debris  and  trash 
that  now  litters  its  banks  in  too  many 
areas.  They  asked  me  what  I  was  going 
to  do  about  it — and  in  some  cases  with 
some  rather  obvious  displeasure  with  me 
over  the  fact  that  I  had,  somehow  per- 
sonally, allowed  such  an  unsightly  and 
unhealthy  condition  to  develop.  I  an- 
swered as  best  I  could — and,  believe  me, 
I  did  not  mind  at  all  their  taking  their 
collective  frustrations  out  on  me.  In  part 
I  suppose  that  is  what  I  am  here  for.  But 
the  thing  that  did  disturb  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  none  of  them — despite 
their  high  motivation,  their  obvious  con- 
cern, and  their  desire  for  somebody  to  do 
something — recognized  the  fact  that  here 
was  a  perfect  place  for  them  to  begin, 
personally,  to  apply  their  youthful  vigor 
and  determination  for  a  better  world,  by 
organizing  a  volunteer  brigade  of  young 
people  to  clean  up  their  own  river  banks 
in  their  own  community, 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  there  is  much 
to  be  done — the  problems  we  face,  to- 
gether, are  difficult  but  not,  one  has  to 
believe,  Insurmountable.  By  working  to- 
gether—young and  old— they  can  and 
will  be  solved. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  observe  the  52d  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania.  It  was 
on  this  date  in  1918  that  the  declaration 
of  Independence  of  Lithuania  was  pro- 
claimed in  Vilnus,  its  capital. 

Unfortunately,  Independence  was 
short  lived  as  this  valiant  nation  was 
overrun  by  the  Nazi  hordes  early  in 
World  War  n  and  remained  under  such 
rule  for  2  years  when  the  German  reign 
of  terror  was  replaced  by  Soviet  domi- 
nation, which  has  remained  until  today. 

Although  the  U.S.S.R.  has  unilaterally 
proclaimed  Lithuania  as  a  component 
Soviet  republic,  the  free  world  knows 
full  well  that  the  Lithuanians  have  not 
been  bowed  in  spirit.  While  they  suffer 
under  Russian  tryranny,  the  spirit  of 
independence  and  liberty  beats  strong 
among  these  courageous  and  Industrious 
people. 

I  join  with  men  of  good  will  through- 
out the  world  in  commemorating  Lithu- 
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ania's  declaration  of  independence  and 
in  reafflrming  our  desire  to  see  it  free 
once  again  as  a  full,  sovereign  member 
of  the  family  of  nations. 


DENTAL  CARE  PXJNDS  FOR  ILLINOIS 
VETERANS  SHORT  NEARLY  $500.- 
000— VETERANS'  HOSPITALS  UN- 
DERSTAFFED AND  UNDERFUNDED 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  not  re- 
ceivnng  enough  funds  to  operate  a  first- 
class  medical  program  in  its  166-hospital 
system.  There  are  serious  staffing  defi- 
ciencies at  many  of  these  hospitals  and 
a  number  of  Vietnam  veterans  are  having 
to  wait  for  racnths  after  they  are  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces  to  have 
their  teeth  fixed.  Based  on  projected 
case  loads,  it  is  estimated  that  in  Illi- 
nois alone  almost  $500,000  is  currently 
needed  in  additional  funds  to  clear  up 
dental  treatment  backlogs  and  authorize 
timely  dental  care  mostly  for  Vietnam 
veterans.  Some  of  these  ex-servicemen 
are  paying  for  dental  care  out  of  their 
own  pockets  rather  than  wait  for  the 
VA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  day-to-day  funding 
shortages  in  the  VA  hospital  system  are 
forcing  hospital  directors  to  divert  funds 
from  maintenance  and  eqiiipment  budg- 
ets to  pay  higher  costs  of  food,  drugs, 
and  other  medical  supplies,  and  this  de- 
lays purchase  of  new  equitwnent  to  pro- 
vide up-to-date  treatment  for  our  vet- 
erans and  delays  maintenance  of  hospi- 
tal facilities.  The  VA  hospital  system 
has  an  average  national  staffing  ratio  of 
about  1.5  stafT  for  each  patient  in  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospitals  as  com- 
pared to  a  2.72  ratio  in  general  medical 
community  hospitals  and  State  and  local 
hospitals.  I  believe  the  ratio  in  most  VA 
general  medical  hospitals  should  be  in- 
creased to  at  least  two  employees  for 
each  patient  and  at  least  one-for-one 
ratio  In  psychiatric  hospitals. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in- 
vestigation of  six  Illinois  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  revealed  funding 
deficiencies  in  fiscal  year  1970  of  over  $4 
million  to  operate  about  6,700  hospital 
beds  serving  approximately  1'2  million 
Illinois  veterans. 

In  Illinois,  there  are  two  hospitals  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Research  Hospital 
and  West  Side  Hospital.  Hospitals  are 
also  located  at  Danville.  Downey,  Hines, 
and  Marion. 

The  investigation  being  conducted  by 
the  House  Veterans'  AfTairs  Committee 
reveals  that  under  the  hospital  staffing 
formula  which  I  advocated,  Illinois  VA 
hospitals  are  approximately  1,300  posi- 
tions short  of  needed  stafT.  These  extra 
positions  would  cost  about  $12.5  million 
annually.  A  few  of  these  positions,  par- 
ticularly physicians  and  some  nursing 
personnel,  would  be  difficult  to  recruit  at 
current  VA  salary  rates,  but  most  are 
recruitable.  Illinois  VA  hospital  directors 
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also  reported  that  community  nursing- 
care  programs  at  their  hospitals  were 
underfunded  in  fiscal  year  1970  by  over 
$1  million,  and  that  more  funds  were 
needed  for  increased  dental  workloads 
created  primarily  by  returning  Vietnam 
vetersms. 

The  Illinois  VA  hospital  directors  sub- 
sequently reported  to  the  congressional 
committee  that  supplemental  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $391,422  had  been  re- 
ceived following  review  and  considera- 
tion of  their  funding  deficiencies  by  VA's 
Central  Office.  The  community  nursing 
home-care  program  was  allotted  $124,922 
to  apply  against  the  reported  $1,000,000 
deficiency.  Supplemental  funds  totaling 
$66,500  were  received  to  alleviate  the 
backlog  of  free  dental  authorizations  for 
Vietnam  veterans.  The  balance  of  the 
supplemental  funding.  $200,000,  was  to 
be  used  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  fund 
deficiency  for  salaries  of  employees. 

Hospital  Director  Charles  M.  Turner 
at  VA's  Chicago  research  500-bed  hos- 
piUl  reported  that  funding  was  insuffi- 
cient to  fill  all  of  the  additional  full-time 
positions  that  he  had  been  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  Approximately 
$266,000  more  was  needed  for  28  posi- 
tions. Turner  reported  to  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  that  his  personnel 
employment  in  1970  would  exceed  his 
fiscal  year  1969  level  as  additional  posi- 
tions had  been  provided  for  activation  of 
a  hemodialysis  unit,  an  intensive-care 
and  a  cardiac  catherization  laboratory 
during  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year 
1970. 

To  achieve  a  minimal  staffing  ratio  of 
two  employees  per  inpatient  at  the  Re- 
search Hospital,  Turner  reported  that 
143  additional  positions  would  be  needed 
at  an  annual  cost  of  almost  $1.4  million. 
He  conceded  that  a  radiologist  and  path- 
ologist that  were  needed  were  probably 
not  recruitable  at  present  VA  salary 
rates,  but  that  most  of  the  positions 
would  be  recruitable. 

Turner  also  reported  that  support 
personnel  such  as  file  clerks,  librarians, 
medical  illustrators,  supply  and  house- 
keeping personnel  were  presently  funded, 
from  the  medical  care  appropriation 
rather  than  the  medical  research  budget. 
A  total  of  eight  positions  at  an  annual 
cost  of  in  excess  of  $70,000  were  being 
diverted  from  patient  care  activities. 

Director  Turner  reported  a  shortage 
of  space  within  the  Research  Hospital 
facility.  He  stated. 

Construction  of  facilities  for  special  medi- 
cal programs,  such  as  medical,  surgical  and 
coronary  intensive  care  units,  required  di- 
version of  classroom,  locker  room,  patient 
day  rooms,  and  a  portion  of  the  medical 
library. 

He  reported  the  clinical  laboratory  re- 
quires at  least  6,000  more  square  feet  of 
additional  space  to  accommodate  the 
current  workload  and  staff,  broaden  the 
laboratory  test  armamentarium,  and  to 
support  the  school  of  medical  technology. 
The  Chicago  Research  Hospital  subse- 
quently was  advised  by  VA's  central  of- 
fice that  no  additional  funds  would  be 
received.  Accordingly.  Director  Turner 
stated  they  would  be  unable  to  fill  the  28 
positions  in  the  hospital's  authorized 
ceilings. 
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At  Chicago's  500-bed  West  Side  Hos- 
pital. Director  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Frankel  re- 
ported funding  deficiencies  of  more  than 
SI '2  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Most  of 
this  was  needed  to  cover  approximately 
84  on  duty  staff  positions.  Dr.  Frankel 
stated  that  he  would  divert  approxi- 
mately $70,000  in  equipment  and  main- 
tenance and  repair  funds  to  help  meet 
the  deficiencies,  and  that  he  had  already 
initiated  action  beginning  July  1. 1969,  to 
defer  filling  40  positions  which  Included 
six  doctors.  10  nurses,  15  technicians, 
three  guards,  and  six  others.  Dr.  Frankel 
stated  he  was  prepared  to  fill  these  va- 
cancies when  and  if  he  received  supple- 
mental funds  during  the  fiscal  year.  Dr. 
Frankel  reported  to  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs"  Committee  that  the  hospital  had 
received  funds  for  and  opened  a  three- 
bed  Intensive  coronary  care  unit.  How- 
ever, he  stated  they  could  use  at  least 
five  additional  beds  which  are  specially 
monitored  so  that  the  patient  is  elec- 
tronically under  the  watchful  eye  of  a 
physician  or  nurse  at  all  times.  The  elec- 
tronic equipment  would  note  any  change 
in  vital  s'.gns  and  would  immediately  no- 
tify such  personnel  to  take  necessary  ac- 
tion. The  Intensive-care  unit  would  re- 
quire about  eight  more  persoimel  at  a 
cost  of  about  $80,000  to  operate  the  re- 
maining five  beds. 

Dr.  Frankel  also  stated  the  hospital 
could  outplace  more  patients  to  commu- 
nity nursing  homes  than  was  funded  by 
VA  central  office.  He  stated  with  an  ad- 
ditional $96,000  he  could  maintain  an 
average  of  46  patients  In  community 
nursing  homes  rather  than  the  40  that 
had  been  funded.  Dr.  Frankel  also  Indi- 
cated that  the  hospitals  medical  care 
budget  was  supporting  two  positions  In 
medical  research  at  a  cost  of  about  $16,- 
000.  He  sUted  that  10  more  positions 
were  needed  at  a  cost  of  about  $61,000. 

Dr.  Frankel  also  stated: 

Because  of  the  increasing  demand  and  cost 
along  with  the  fact  that  the  Red  Cross  can- 
not supply  our  total  needs,  we  anticipate  a 
deflclt  of  $15,000  based  upon  the  current  rate 
of  spending  for  blood  and  blood  product*. 

Dr.  Frankel  reported  that  to  achieve 
a  minimal  2.0  ratio  of  staff  for  each  In- 
paUent  at  the  VA's  West  Side  Hospital 
would  require  more  than  200  more  em- 
ployees at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion. He  sUted  that  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, registered  nurses,  some  techni- 
cians and  some  administrative  personnel 
were  not  recruitable  at  VA's  present  sal- 
ary scales. 

Dr.  Frankel  later  advised  the  commit- 
tee that: 

No  additional  funds  were  received  to  cor- 
rect any  funding  or  stalling  mentioned  pre- 
viously. 

He  reported  that  increasing  demands 
for  fee  basis  dental  treatments  made  It 
necessary  to  request  supplemental  funds 
and  that  $66,500  had  been  received  for 
the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  hospital  director  at  VA's  huge 
Danville  VA  Psychiatric  Hospital  re- 
ported a  deficiency  of  about  $1  million. 
Most  of  this,  about  $725,000.  was  required 
to  maintain  85  onduty  employees. 

Ehrector  Marvin  A.  Chapman  of  the 
1. 500-bed  hospital  at  Danville  reported 
that  he  has  "markedly  reduced  level  of 
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maintenance,  diverted  equipment  fimds, 
enforced  reduced  expenditures  for  sup- 
plies and  services,  halted  nonrecurring 
projects,  and  has  established  a  month- 
by-month  descending  level  of  employ- 
ment." Chapman  said  that  unless  addi- 
tional fimdlng  support  was  received  it 
may  be  necessary  to  request  a  reduction 
of  77  beds  to  Improve  space  and  staff 
utilization.  He  stated  there  was  "insuf- 
ficient funds  to  staff  what  we  consider  to 
be  an  adequate  level  of  employment  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  patients." 

Director  Chapman  reported  to  the 
committee  that  he  began  the  fiscal  year 
1970  with  41  patients  In  commimlty 
nursing  care  facilities.  Based  on  the 
funding  received  to  support  this  patient 
load  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  his 
assigned  average  number  maintained 
daily  in  commimlty  nursing  homes.  He 
stated  $158,000  "is  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  required  to  meet  the  estimated 
average  daily  nursing  load  for  fiscal  year 
1970." 

The  Danville  VA  hospital  received  a 
supplemental  allotment  of  funds  in  Jan- 
uary 1970  in  the  tunount  of  $170,000  for 
salaries  and  $18,689  for  the  community 
nursing  care  program.  Director  Chap- 
man advised  that  the  $170,000  would 
"sustain  current  year  employment  lev- 
els." He  further  stated,  however,  that: 

The  .iccompllshment  of  non-recurring 
maintenance  and  repair  projects,  purchase 
of  equipment  replacements,  and  additional 
equipment  will   not  be  possible. 

Chapman  said  the  $18,689  for  the 
community  nursing  care  program  would 
permit  placement  of  10  more  veterans 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  William  W.  Bourke.  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  largest 
psychiatric  hospital,  the  2.487-bed  facil- 
ity at  Downey.  HI.,  reported  a  funding 
deficiency  of  more  than  $217,000.  All  of 
this  amount  was  needed  to  cover  26  on 
duty  positions.  Dr.  Bourke  also  disclosed 
in  his  report  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  that  an  additional  $40,000 
wsis  needed  to  fund  five  full-time  posi- 
tions in  his  celling  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Dr.  Bourke  stated  that  he  had  deferred 
filling  25  positions  since  July  1.  1969, 
because  of  lack  of  funding.  These  posi- 
tions included  three  social  workers,  one 
dental  hygienist.  three  therapists,  one 
chemist,  nine  nursing  assistants,  seven 
food  service  workers,  and  one  pharmacy 
assistant.  Dr.  Bourke  said: 

All  of  the  above  positions  were  eliminated 
due  to  funding  limitations.  While  we  would 
like  to  fill  each  of  these  positions,  we  do 
not  believe  that  funding  during  Fiscal  Year 
1970  win  permit  filling  all  of  them. 

Dr.  Bourke  stated  there  were  two  sj>e- 
cialized  medical  programs  that  were  in- 
adequate in  scope  or  could  not  be  im- 
plemented during  fiscal  year  1970.  These 
were  the  alcoholic  treatment  unit  which 
Dr.  Bourke  said  required  two  more  em- 
ployees, one  physician  and  one  social 
worker,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $35,000. 
The  other  specialized  activity  was  the 
electron  microscopy  program  which  Dr. 
Bourke  reported  required  eight  more  po- 
sitions at  an  annual  cost  of  $100,000. 

Dr.  Bourke  reported  that  he  began  the 
fiscal  year  with  39  patients  in  commu- 
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nlty  nursing  homes  and  that  funding 
support  would  provide  for  an  average  of 
only  15  during  the  year.  Dr.  Bourke 
stated: 

Because  of  budgetary  limitations  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  place  any  additional  pa- 
tients In  the  community  nursing  homes  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1970. 

He  estimated  that  an  average  daily 
community  nursing  home  load  of  58 
could  have  been  maintained  which 
would  have  cost  an  additional  $254,000 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Downey  VA  hospital  is  under- 
staffed according  to  the  minimal  stand- 
ard for  a  psychiatric  hospital  which  I 
advocate.  Dr.  Bourke  reported  that  325 
more  positions  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2.6 
million  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
standard.  Bourke  said  that  physicians 
and  surgeons  and  registered  nurses  would 
not  be  recruitable  at  present  VA  salary 
scales  and  that  licensed  practical  nurses 
and  some  physical  medicine  therapists 
would  be  difficult  to  recruit.  Dr.  Bourke 
subsequently  advised  the  congressional 
committee  that  the  Downey  Hospital  had 
received  supplemental  funding  of  $17,043 
for  the  community  nursing  care  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Bourke  said: 

This  additional  money  will  enable  us  to 
place  eight  patients  for  the  months  of  April. 
May  and  June.  No  other  funding  was  re- 
ceived. 

Dr.  Lee  H.  Schlesinger,  director  of  the 
Hines  VA  hospital,  reported  a  fund  de- 
ficiency in  excess  of  $900,000  to  operate 
his  1.500-bed  hospital.  Over  $600,000  of 
this  fund  deficiency  was  needed  to  cover 
56  full-time  positions  to  avoid  staff  re- 
ductions. Schlesinger  stated  he  had  de- 
ferred filling  14  positions  which  were 
essential  since  July  1, 1969.  Included  were 
one  dental  assistant,  two  dietitians,  one 
accountant,  two  medical  technologists, 
two  blind  rehabilitation  specialists,  two 
clinical  psychologists,  two  medical  radi- 
ology technicians,  one  general  supply 
specialist,  and  one  warehouseman.  In  ad- 
dition, he  anticipated  the  use  of  special 
funding  support  for  equipment  additions 
and  replacements  and  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  facilities  totaling  $195,000 
to  offset  the  cost  of  personnel  salaries, 
the  cardiac  catheterization  laboratory, 
and  the  blind  rehabilitation  center. 

Dr.  Schlesinger  reported  to  the  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  that  he  began 
the  fiscal  year  with  153  patients  in  the 
community  nursing  home  care  program, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  average  number  of  patients  main- 
tained to  99  to  stay  within  the  funding 
allotment  received.  Dr.  Schlesinger 
stated: 

Decrease  In  average  dally  nursing  load  is 
due  to  lack  of  funds.  Demand  for  placements 
Increased  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

He  reported  that  the  hospital  could 
outplace  an  average  of  145  patients  in 
community  nursing  homes  during  fiscal 
year  1970  if  sufficient  funds  were  pro- 
vided. 

Dr.  Schlesinger  also  reported  to  the 
committee  that  there  were  five  personnel 
presently  funded  from  medical  care  ap- 
propriated funds  which  are  being  di- 
verted from  patient  care  activities.  These 
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were  support  persormel  such  as  medical 
illustration,  housekeeping  aid,  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  and  engineering  oper- 
ations. The  annual  cost  of  these  positions 
was  in  .excess  of  $40,000.  He  reported  six 
additional  support  personnel  were  needed 
and  the  fiscal  year  1970  cost  was  about 
$20,000. 

The  Hines  VA  hospital  subsequently 
received  $60,000  in  January  1970  for  the 
community  nursing  care  program  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Schlesinger.  He  said  this  would 
permit  an  average  daily  nursing  home 
care  load  of  107  for  the  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  eight  over  the  originally 
planned  99.  No  other  fimds  were  received 
to  alleviate  other  reported  deficiencies. 

The  director  at  VA's  176  bed  hospital 
at  Marion,  111.,  reported  a  funding  de- 
ficiency in  fiscal  year  1970  of  more  than 
$370,000.  L.  M.  Frazier,  Jr.,  hospital  di- 
rector, reported : 

During  the  last  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1970 
we  may  have,  to  reduce:  pathologist,  nurse- 
anesthetist,  a  dietitian,  clerk,  and  not  fill  a 
position  of  chief  of  staff  In  order  to  remain 
within  the  present  target  allowance. 

He  stated  he  was  short  $133,000  to 
cover  13  on  duty  positions  and  that  fund- 
ing support  for  the  fiscal  year  did  not 
include  $64,000  for  five  assigned  full  time 
positions  in  his  persormel  ceilings. 

Frazier  said  he  would  divert  approxi- 
mately $32,000  of  additional  equipment 
and  maintenance  and  repair  funds  to 
cover  unfunded  deficiencies  of  $22,000  for 
drugs  and  about  $10,000  for  beneficiary 
travel. 

Frazier  also  reported  to  the  committee 
that  there  were  75  patients  in  community 
nursing  care  facilities  on  July  1, 1969,  but 
that  funding  support  provided  would  per- 
mit an  average  load  of  only  43.  He  stated 
the  hospital  could  have  made  additional 
outplacements  during  the  fiscal  year  with 
additional  fimding  support;  an  average 
load  of  82  patients  could  have  been  main- 
tained with  an  additional  $238,000. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  minimal  staffing 
ratio  of  two  employees  per  patient  in  this 
general  hospital,  Frazier  reported  that  90 
additional  positions  would  be  needed  at 
an  average  annual  cost  of  approximately 
$850,000.  He  stated  all  of  the  positions 
necessary,  including  six  physicians  and 
six  registered  nurses  were  recruitable. 

Tlie  Marion  VA  hospital  received  sup- 
plemental fimding  support  in  the  amoimt 
of  $59,190  in  January  1970.  Director 
Frazier  stated  $30,000  of  the  total  would 
be  used  to  cover  salaries  and  other  per- 
sonnel services  costs.  He  said  the  posi- 
tions previously  reported  for  abolishment 
would  be  fimded  through  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  "except  for  the  nurse- 
anesthetist  whose  i>osition  has  been  de- 
clared surplus  as  of  April  15,  1970." 
Frazier  reported  the  additional  $29,190 
for  commimlty  nursing  home  care  would 
permit  20  more  placements  during  the 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
correct  these  deficiencies  in  Illinois  VA 
hospitals.  Many  of  these  have  been  build- 
ing up  for  years  and  cannot  be  corrected 
immediately;  however,  a  higher  priority 
must  be  placed  on  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram in  the  future  so  as  to  assure  first- 
class  medical  care  for  our  veterans. 
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ARCHTTBCTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
CHALLENGINa  NEW  PROBLEMS 
FACING  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  wrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  I  am  honored  to  an- 
nounce that  architects  and  engineers 
from  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico  are 
in  the  Nations  Capital  today  to  probe 
some  of  the  most  vexing  and  challenging 
problems  facing  the  American  people — 
how  to  plan  the  approaching  wave  of 
urban  growth  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
store clean  air.  water,  and  land  damaged 
during  the  Nation's  quick  economic  ad- 
vance. 

There  are  numerous  signs  that  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  our  environ- 
ment have  become  paramount  concerns 
of  the  public. 

A  Gallup  public  opinion  poll  taken  last 
year  showed  73  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned as  willing  to  pay  additional  taxes 
in  order  to  improve  their  environment 
and  public  pollution. 

President  Nixon  and  the  Democratic 
Party,  although  differing  in  details  and 
emphasis,  are  united  on  the  priority 
status  of  antipollution  measures  and  the 
need  for  a  national  policy  on  urbaniza- 
tion. 

Today's  Public  Affairs  Conference  of 
the  Consulting  Engineers  Council,  with 
its  2.336  firms,  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  with  24.200  members, 
will  focus  on  these  issues. 

A  successful  campaign  against  pollu- 
tion and  new  devices  and  policies  to 
better  control  urbanization  will  depend 
in  large  measure  on  how  well  architects 
and  engtineers  can  work  with  citizens, 
government,  private  owners,  and  indus- 
try. No  campaign  can  be  a  success  with- 
out this  necessary  teamwork. 

Already,  architects  and  engineers  are 
displaying  evidence  of  this  teamwork  In 
cities  across  the  Nation. 

Design  concept  team  have  made  sig- 
ni^cant  improvement  in  planning  free- 
ways in  Baltimore  and  Chicago,  reducing 
citizen  opposition,  avoiding  wasteful  use 
of  land,  and  coordinating  transportation 
with  housing,  schools,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry. The  teams  were  composed  of  en- 
gineers, architects,  landscape  architects, 
and  other  professionals  plus  social  scien- 
tists and  neighborhood  organization 
leaders.  They  were  successful  because 
they  had  backing  from  city  hall. 

As  Margaret  Mead  told  a  House  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Growth  re- 
cently : 

We  are  having  at  every  point  a  demand 
that  the  people  .  .  .  have  the  opportunity 
to  tay  something  about  the  good  that  Is  be- 
ing done  them. 

Professional  teams  in  heavy  consulta- 
tion with  citizens  can  produce  projects 
that  build  the  social  environment  and 
protect  the  natural  habitat. 

"We  cannot  wantonly  buUd  new  and 
abandon  the  old."  Rex  Whitaker  Allen. 
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PAIA,  of  San  Francisco,  president  of  the 
AIA.  told  fellow  architects  last  month  at 
three  regional  meetings.  "Preservation, 
reconstruction,  and  rehabilitation  must 
become  accepted  procedures." 

Armed  with  this  new  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  renewal  and  the  necessity 
for  community  consultation,  the  profes- 
sional designers  ask  the  opportunity  to 
help  cities.  Sutes.  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  survey  by  the  CEC  showed  private 
consulting  engineers  already  have  the 
capability  of  designing  pollution  abate- 
ment faculties  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  budgeted  or  planned  In  the  next 
5  years  by  the  administration. 

Both  CEC  and  AIA  are  stepping  up 
efforts  to  increase  the  supply  of  design 
professionals  and  assisting  technicians. 
The  CECs  Colorado  plan  already  has 
enrolled  around  250  engineering  and 
technician  trainees  around  the  Nation. 
AIA's  national  organization  and  chap- 
ters, such  as  the  New  York  component, 
have  announced  5-year  drives  to  add  to 
architectural  manpower.  AIA  is  also 
pledged  to  gain  full  academic  accredita- 
tion for  six  mostly  black  schools  of  archi- 
tecture to  help  increase  manpower  in 
southern  States. 

AIA  members  are  helping  finance  and 
staff  around  20  community  design  cen- 
ters in  cities  as  varied  as  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland.  Nashville,  Albuquerque.  San 
Francisco,  and  Chicago.  Donating  time, 
and  in  some  cases  equipment,  the  profes- 
sionals are  working  with  neighborhood 
groups  on  parks,  housing,  stores,  and 
factor>-  development.  The  design  centers 
are  also  offering  ImporUnt  alternatives 
to  city  plans  for  hlghwaj's  and  other 
buildings. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  CEC  chapter  has 
voted  to  support  the  design  center  al- 
ready underway  with  AIA  help,  a  move 
the  organizations  hope  will  foster  simi- 
lar Joint  ventures  in  other  cities. 

The  public  education  role  of  the  pro- 
fessionals Is  also  receiving  new  emphasis, 
an  Interesting  parallel  effort  to  that  of 
congressional  committees  and  the  na- 
tional environment  teach-in  April  22. 

In  Seattle.  CEC  on  February  24  will 
sponsor  a  public  hearing  to  air  facts  and 
recommendations  regarding  the  Inter- 
state 90  link  between  Mercer  Island  and 
SeatUe. 

In  Miami  last  year  the  South  Florida 
AIA  chapter  chartered  a  boat  to  Invite 
leading  local  financiers  to  consider  better 
planning  methods  to  preserve  the  fragile 
ecology  of  the  beautiful  region. 

On  the  national  level.  AIA  has  estab- 
lished committees  of  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  planners  to  help  advise  school 
districts  on  Installing  environmental 
awareness  courses  and  to  bring  alterna- 
tive environmental  protection  policies  to 
the  political  parties  In  time  for  their  In- 
clusion as  national  Issues  In  the  1972 
presidential  campaign. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Allen  has  tugged  citi- 
zens to  consider  local  and  State  lawsuits 
to  stop  pollution.  He  also  suggested  to 
Congress  on  February  3  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  congressional  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment,  and  a  National 
Pollution  Abatement  Authority  with  reg- 
ulatory powers  perhaps  comparable  to 
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those  granted  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Allen  said: 

Americans  have  been  careless  with  their 
environment. 

The  concerns  of  the  speakers  and  the 
participants  In  this  Public  Affairs  Con- 
ference will  demonstrate  that  architects 
and  engineers  want  to  Join  with  the 
Government  and  the  public  In  an  urgent 
redress  of  that  past  carelessness. 


FREE  KNOWLEDGE  PROVES  TOO 
COSTLY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  I 
am  acutely  aware  of  what  a  significant 
factor  world  Illiteracy  is  in  the  perpetu- 
ation of  misunderstandings  among  na- 
tions. If  we  could  educate  all  men  we 
would  not  only  promote  brotherhood, 
but  we  would  firmly  establish  the  foun- 
dations for  world  peace. 

One  man  who  shares  this  philosophy 
is  Mr.  Walter  Sysak,  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  Mineola.  N.Y.,  who  has  done 
more  than  Just  think  about  the  matter. 
He  has  undertaken,  for  the  past  4  years, 
a  one-man  crusade  to  supply  underde- 
veloped nations  with  used  textbooks. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  dedicated 
gentleman  has  met  with  frustration 
which  threatens  to  halt  his  mission. 
What  Is  worse,  moreover,  is  the  fact  that 
the  frustration  stems  not  from  foreign 
nations  but  from  our  own  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  his  story  is  one 
from  which  we  all  can  leam.  and  one 
In  which  we  may  be  able  to  supply  a 
happy  ending.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  remarks  to  In- 
clude a  recent  article  from  Newsday,  a 
well-known  Long  Island  newspai>er.  on 
Mr.  Sysak  and  his  attempt  to  provide 
free  access  to  knowledge  for  those  who 
are  in  need: 

Knowlcock  Paovxs  Too  Costlt 


(By  Martin  Buskin) 

After  four  years  and  the  shipment  of  315.- 
000  books  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Walter 
Sysak  Is  giving  up  bis  one-man  campaign  to 
send  used  and  outmoded  textbooks  to  pov- 
erty-stricken schools.  The  project,  he  says, 
needs  more  than  Just  one  man. 

Syaak.  a  Mineola  surveyor  who  has  also 
raised  funds  to  help  the  Peace  Corps  build 
schools  in  underdeveloped  countries,  said 
that  he  has  appealed  In  vain  to  scores  of 
government  and  private  agencies  for  assist- 
ance with  his  campaign,  which  Involves  only 
textbooks  which  would  ordinarily  be  burned 
by  school  districts.  As  of  yesterday,  the  net 
result  of  all  his  pleading  was  15,000  books 
sUU  walUng  to  be  shipped.  $300  for  shipping 
expenses  and  75  letters  from  Africa  and  Aala 
pleading  for  books. 

"TbU  Is  the  cheapest  way  to  project  good 
win  for  this  country."  he  said.  "When  a  kid 
from  Kenya  reads  a  book  from  HlcksvlUe. 
what  better  good  will  Is  there?  It  seems  that 
we  concentrate  on  big  tilings,  but  we  cant 
do  the  little  things  that  count  .  .  ." 

Syaak  haa  conducted  a  private  war  with  a 
sympathetic   bureaucracy   that  praises  blm 
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for  his  efforts  but  cites  many  reasons  why 
It  cannot  help.  His  biggest  problems  are  find- 
ing storage  space  for  the  unwanted  text- 
books and  raising  funds  to  pay  for  their  ship- 
men:. 

When  he  wrote  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Kenya  last  year  asking  help  In  slUpplng 
books  to  that  country,  the  embassy  referred 
him  to  a  special  U.S.  Navy  project  designed 
to  help  schools,  orphanges  and  hospitals.  The 
Navy  told  Sysak  that  Its  help.  If  any,  would 
be  small-scale  and  slow. 

When  he  wrote  to  President  Nixon  In  Octo- 
ber asking  for  help.  It  took  almost  two 
months  before  be  received  a  letter  from 
James  A.  Donovan  Jr.  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Donovan  told  Sysak  that  "your  letter 
has  finally  arrived  at  the  right  place"  but 
said.  "I  must  say  I  am  not  sanguine  about 
financial  assistance  from  any  part  of  the 
Government  for  your  idea  .  .  ."  No  action 
followed. 

Sysak  said  that  he  tias  received  financial 
aid  from  the  Klwanls  Club  of  the  WUllstons. 
Smith  College,  private  donations  and  that  he 
has  spent  a  "substantial  amount"  of  his  own 
funds  to  ship  books.  He  estimated  that  he 
has  shipped  300.000  books  overseas  and  15.000 
books  throughout  the  US.  since  1965.  The 
Town  of  North  Hempstead  provides  free  stor- 
age space  for  15.000  textbooks,  but  Sysak 
said  that  he  knew  of  "thousands  of  books"  In 
various  Long  Island  schools  be  could  collect 
If  he  had  storage  space. 

But  Sysak  has  a  file  of  other  letters  telling 
of  the  Impact  of  his  program.  A  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  In  India  wrote,  "I  guess  I  could 
best  express  our  appreciation  with  the  words 
of  one  of  our  students — 'first  class  books 
with  colored  pictures  from  America  .  .  .' " 
An  African  teacher  In  Tanzania  wrote,  "This 
war  you  have  undertaken  to  fight  Is  a  silent 
one,  but  has  far-reaching  end  results  .  . 

But  Sysak  said  that  he  needs  more  than 
letters.  He  said  that  he  would  need  a  mini- 
mum of  $25,000  a  year  to  continue  the  oper- 
ation. "I'm  giving  up  the  entire  project."  he 
said.  "Everyone  talks  about  lack  of  commu- 
nication, but  who  really  does  anything?" 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW   JEBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
honor  to  remind  this  Chamber  that  on 
February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  was  de- 
clared an  independent  state,  based  on  In- 
dependent principles,  with  its  capital  to 
be  at  Vilnius. 

Since  1785,  Lithuania  had  been  an- 
nexed by  Russia.  During  almost  the  en- 
tire 19th  century  it  was  subject  to  a  re- 
pressive policy,  wherein  Russia  attempted 
to  replace  the  language  and  culture  of 
the  Lithuanians.  The  Lithuanian  people 
resisted,  remaining  faithful  to  their  re- 
ligion, language,  and  traditions. 

In  1914,  when  Lithuania  was  overnm 
by  the  German  Army,  Russian  domina- 
tion came  to  an  end.  Although  the  re- 
treating Russians  and  the  invading  Ger- 
mans sacked  whatever  portions  of  this 
country  they  could,  the  German  defeat  In 
the  First  World  War  together  with  the 
Russian  Revolution  made  possible  a  claim 
for  Lithuanian  independence.  The  Ger- 
man Government  authorized  the  gather- 
ing of  a  congress  of  Lithuanian  delegates, 
which  In  turn  proposed  an  Independent 
Lithuanian  state.  Although  the  Red  army 
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entered  Vilnius  and  installed  a  Commu- 
nist government  on  January  15,  1919, 
the  Polish  Army  combined  with  Lithu- 
anian fighting  forces  drove  out  the  in- 
vaders the  following  year.  This  forced 
Russia  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Lithu- 
ania on  July  12,  1920,  which  recognized 
the  independence  of  this  hardy  nation. 
The  League  of  Nations  admitted  Lithu- 
ania to  its  membership  on  September  22, 
1921. 

During  the  time  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence, agriculture  techniques  im- 
proved, land  reform  programs  were  in- 
stituted, and  Lithuania  became  a  nation 
of  small  farmers.  Industrialization  also 
made  great  headway.  Labor  control  .laws 
were  enacted,  and  other  significant  so- 
cial measures  were  introduced.  In  tuidi- 
tion,  Lithuanian  literature,  opera,  and 
music  abounded. 

Following  the  loss  of  Memel  to  Ger- 
many in  March  of  1939.  the  Soviet  Union 
forced  a  mutual  assistance  treaty  upon 
this  small  nation.  A  questionable  elec- 
tion held  In  July  1940  produced  a  con- 
gress that  asked  that  Lithuania  be  In- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union.  Cta 
August  3.  1940,  Lithuania  was  declared  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow. 

Then  followed  the  German  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  on  June  22,  1941,  with 
Nazi  forces  overruning  Lithuania  only  a 
few  days  thereafter.  When  the  tide  of 
battle  turned  against  Germany,  Lithu- 
ania returned  to  Soviet  domination,  hav- 
ing been  retaken  by  the  Soviet  Army  on 
July  13,  1944. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  maintains  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  representative  of  the 
former  independent  government.  It  is  my 
hope  that  someday  this  stalwart  nation 
may  regain  the  freedom  it  so  valiantly 
sought. 


CLEVELAND    ORCHESTRA 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon,  at  Constitution  Hall,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  remarkable 
performance  of  the  world-renowned 
Cleveland  Orchestra  under  the  baton  of 
its  eminent  conductor.  George  Szell. 

As  a  Clevelander.  I  was  thrilled  and 
proud  of  the  enthusiastic  and  warm  re- 
ception provided  by  the  Washington 
audience. 

Great  orchestras  and  great  museums 
must  be  encouraged  and  perpetuated  by 
private  philanthropy  as  well  as  public 
endowments.  Every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress must  be  mindful  of  our  obligation 
to  develop  and  sustain  the  humanities, 
which  also  suffer  the  problem  of  Inflation 
and  cost  escalation.  Future  historians 
will  Judge  today's  generations  by  our 
response  to  the  arts  which  are  the  hall- 
marks of  purposeful  survival. 

Following  are  today's  glowing  reviews 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Wash- 
ington E^^enlng  Star  on  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra's  performance: 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16,  1970] 

Incredible  Ensemble 

(By  Alan  M.  Kriegsman) 

The  SpoUers  blew  Into  Constitution  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon — who  else  but  conduc- 
tor George  Szell  and  that  Incredible  assem- 
blage of  virtuosos  he  calls  an  orchestra.  The 
part  about  the  spoilers  Is  more  than  a  Joke. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  Cleveland 
ensemble,  you're  liable  to  feel  discouraged 
about  attending  any  other  symphonic  con- 
certs for  months. 

The  program  wasn't  especially  adventur- 
ous, but  that  didn't  prevent  Szell  from  turn- 
ing it  into  an  exalted  experience.  Things 
began  with  one  of  the  Clevelanders'  "speclal- 
Ites  de  la  malson,"  Smetana's  "Bartered 
Bride"  Overture. 

From  those  first  uncannily  buzzing  string 
unisons  to  the  thrilling  trumpet  staccatos 
toward  the  close  that  cut  like  scalpels 
through  the  whole  orchestral  fabric,  it  was 
a  performance  that  has  my  spine  tingling 
again  just  In  memory  of  it. 

What  followed — William  Walton's  Varia- 
tions on  a  Theme  by  Hlndemltb — showed 
that  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  can  triumph 
even  over  mediocrity.  Like  some  other  old- 
timers  steeped  in  classical  tradition,  Szell 
can  go  only  so  far  with  20th-century  Icono- 
clasm,  and  no  further.  This  occasionally 
leaves  him  cUnglng  to  works  like  the  Wal- 
ton— tasteful  and  technically  facile,  but  es- 
sentially bland  and  unlnventlve. 

Hindemith  almost  drowns  out  Walton 
entirely  in  these  Variations.  Not  only  the 
theme,  taken  from  the  1940  Cello  Concerto, 
but  also  the  instrumental  coloring,  the  har- 
monies and  the  contrapuntal  leanings  are 
drawn  frtMn  the  model.  Unfortunately.  Wal- 
ton's Inspiration  is  also  secondhand. 

Even  so.  any  piece  of  music  that  allows  us 
to  hear,  for  example,  the  Cleveland  strings 
rustling  like  a  curtain  of  translucent  silk, 
has  a  lot  going  for  It — In  Szell's  hands,  at 
least. 

The  pinnacle,  however,  was  Beethoven's 
"Pastoral"  Symphony.  Szell's  performance 
reminded  us  of  something  we  are  in  danger 
of  forgetting  in  the  misguided  orgy  of  cele- 
bration this  bicentennial  year  will  bring — 
namely,  that  Beethoven  was  one  of  the  great 
creative  souls  of  the  ages.  By  hewing  striclty 
to  the  letter  of  the  composer's  intentions, 
while  never  for  a  second  ignoring  his  spirit, 
Seell  once  again  permitted  us  to  recognize 
and  revel  in  the  sublimity  of  the  Sixth  Sym- 
phony, freed  from  the  accrued  dross  and 
distortion  of  so  many  other  interpreters. 

In  desperation,  and  for  lack  of  specific 
flaws,  some  critics  have  taken  to  accusing 
Szell  of  being  "too  perfect."  If  this  "Pa8t<n«l" 
was  a  sample  of  what  they  meant,  then  m 
opt  for  i>erfectlon-ln-excess — what  a  vray  to 
go! 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  16,  19701 

SZKLL,  ORCHSSTEA   AT  TREIR  FDfEST 

(By  Irving  Lowens,  milslc  critic  of  the  Star) 
The  Cleveland  Orchestra  was  In  excellent 
form  yesterday  afternoon  in  Constitution 
Hall,  and  that  means  that  George  Szell  and 
his  men  sounded  like  one  of  the  best  ens«n- 
bles  In  th^world.  If  not  the  very  best.  It  is 
really  a  magnificent  musical  Instrument  that 
Szell  has  fashioned  in  the  24  years  he  has 
been  in  Cleveland. 

The  concert  got  under  way  with  a  si  Tiling 
performance  of  the  Overture  to  the  Bartered 
Bride,  continued  with  a  supple  reading  of 
Sir  William  Walton's  1963  Variations  on  a 
theme  by  Paul  Hindemith,  and  came  to  a 
close  with  a  characteristic  Szell  tnterjuvta- 
tion  of  the  Beethoven  6th  Symphony. 

Szell  Is  essentially  a  classicist  an  the 
podium — brisk  tempos,  transparent  texture, 
marked  precision,  no  liberties  with  the  score. 
But  he  is  not  entirely  a  classicist,  and  that 
ia  part  of  the  aecret  of  bla  suocew.  I  believe. 
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He  knows  how  to  stretch  a  phrmM  when 
be  wants  to.  how  to  Instill  the  breath  of  life, 
and  the  (act  that  he  utilizes  romantic  tech- 
niques so  rarely  makes  them  all  the  more 
effective  when  he  does. 

Still,  he  Is  a  musician  one  admires  rather 
than  loves.  Walton's  conservative  complexity 
is  extremely  congenial  to  his  temperament 
(as  Is  the  contrapuntal  web  of  the  Hlndemlth 
variations),  but  It  didn't  rouse  the  audience 
to  shouts  of  approval. 

The  bravo*  were  reserved  for  the  Pastorale, 
and  to  my  ears,  the  audience's  evaluation 
was  quite  accurate. 

In  this,  the  most  naive  of  all  Beethoven 
symphonies.  Szell  unbent  enough  to  allow 
bis  listeners  to  savor  Its  sweetness.  An  un- 
usually lovely  touch  was  the  breathtaking 
allargando  In  the  last  movement.  Just  before 
the  final  cadences. 

It  was  Szell  at  his  best,  and  that's  worth 
more  than  walking  a  mile  for. 


ANOTHER   HONOR   FOR  PHILADEL- 
PHIA'S FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PKN.NSTLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  KIT  .BERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Philadel- 
phia's distinguished  fire  department  has 
been  honored  once  again. 

Philadelphia's  outstanding  fire  com- 
missioner, James  J.  McCarey.  a  man  who 
rose  from  the  ranks,  knows  from  tough 
experience  more  than  half  his  battle  is 
in  preventing  fires  rather  than  putting 
them  out. 

The  image  of  the  gallant  fireman  des- 
perately battling  roaring  fiames  is  a  fa- 
miliar and  dramatic  one.  But  equally 
heroic  and  certainly  more  effective  are 
those  firemen  who  discourage  these  calls 
to  danger  by  effectively  campaigning  to 
prevent  fires. 

Chief  McCarey's  Philadelphia  Fire  De- 
partment knows  this  and  its  vigorous 
programs  on  fire  prevention  once  again 
have  been  cited  as  the  best  among  major 
American  cities. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues.  I  place  in  the  Record  an 
account  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Depart- 
ment's most  recent  distinction: 

Philadelphia's  award-winning  Plre  Depart- 
ment has  added  another  citation  to  Its  long 
and  distinguished  list  of  honors  by  again 
winning  ftrst  place  for  major  cities  with  a 
population  exceeding  500,000  In  the  Annual 
National  Plre  Prevention  Association's  fire 
'    prevention  contest. 

Plre  Commissioner  James  J.  McCarey  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Charles  S.  Morgan. 
Oeneral  Manager  of  N.P.P.A..  notifying  him 
of  the  award  for  1969.  Nearly  17.000  entrants 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  vied  In 
various  classes  with  the  awards  based  on 
year-round  community  efforts  to  reduce  fire 
and  to  educate  the  public  on  fire  safety  prac- 
tices. 

Philadelphia's  entry,  entitled  "Our  Great 
Heritage,"  Illustrated  In  three  large  display 
books  through  text  and  color  photographs, 
the  numerous  and  different  methods  the  Plre 
Department  used  last  year  to  maintain  and 
expand  the  City's  profsnu  In  reducing  fires, 
casualties  and  property  loas. 

In  1968.  the  City  also  led  the  nation's 
municipalities  In  reducing  building  flrea. 
The  national  average  of  building  fires  per 
thousand  population  waa  4.1  while  Phila- 
delphia's was  3.3. 
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The  nation's  number  one  Plre  Department 
has  now  won  first  prize  In  this  competition 
for  the  last  13  years  and  has  won  the 
N.P.P.A.'s  Grand  Award  four  times  In  the 
same  period.  To  be  eligible  for  the  Grand 
Award,  the  entrant  must  initially  capture 
first  prize  In  their  specific  category.  Phila- 
delphia placed  second  In  the  Grand  Award 
running  In  1969. 

Commissioner  McCarey  commended  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Plre  Department,  the 
public  and  parochial  school  systems,  and 
Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate's  Plre  Prevention 
Committees,  representing  all  segments  of  the 
community,  for  making  Philadelphia  num- 
ber one  In  fire  safety  for  large  cities  once 
again. 

The  N.P.P.A.  Is  the  only  world-wide  or- 
ganization with  the  expressed  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing, through  science  and  education,  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property  from  fire. 
The  non-profit  organization  founded  In  1896 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  Mass.,  seeks  to 
stimulate  universal  fire  safety  consciousness 
and  encourage  wider  use  of  modern  tech- 
niques in  fire  prevention  efforts. 


GALLAGHER  CALLS  FOR  NATION- 
AL COMMITMENT  TO  CURE  CAN- 
CER WITHIN  THIS  DECADE 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
speak  on  a  matter  of  pressing  concern 
to  all  Americans,  and.  indeed,  to  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

There  is  a  killer  loose  among  us.  It  is 
a  killer  which  systematically  takes  the 
lives  of  countless  millions  of  persons 
each  year.  It  diabolically  stalks  the 
earth,  with  virtually  no  restraint. 

That  killer  is  cancer. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  if 
this  killer  were  human  in  form  we  would 
marshal  the  full  extent  of  our  resources 
to  capture,  convict,  and  drive  him  for- 
ever from  the  earth? 

Yet  cancer  is  more  deadly  than  the 
most  monstrous  criminal,  and  it  pro- 
ceeds along  its  savage  path  while  we 
watch,  and  wait. 

So.  the  ghost  of  cancer  hangs  over  all 
mankind.  It  is  estimated  that  33  million 
Americans  alone  are  afflicted  with  the 
dread  disease:  and  cancer  has  tragically 
touched  the  lives  of  countless  others,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  not  as  yet 
diagnosed. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
weapon — a  weapon  that  might,  if  devel- 
oped and  employed,  enable  us  to  stop 
cancer  for  once  and  for  all. 

That  weapon  is  medical  science. 

Our  physicians  and  research  person- 
nel have  clearly  indicated  that  they  can 
cure  cancer  with  the  proper  financial 
support.  Professionals  in  the  field  believe 
that  we  today  stand  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
covery. It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  "can 
we  do  It":  it  Is  only  a  question  of  "when." 

It  is  a  devastating  fact  to  note  that  the 
central  obstacle  to  stopping  cancer  Is 
merely  money. 

Somehow.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  the 
money  to  spend  on  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport  of  dubious  value  at 
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best — one  wonders  where  this  plane  will 
ever  find  room  to  land  If  it  ever  finds 
room  to  take  off.  While  we  might  escape 
problems  of  the  moment  on  a  crash 
through  the  sound  barrier,  we  cannot 
escape  cancer  that  easily. 

Somehow,  we  locate  the  fimds  for 
countless  weapons  that  become  obsolete 
as  they  are  manufactured.  But  while  we 
already  possess  sufficient  armaments  to 
destroy  the  world  six  times  over,  om- 
arsenal  in  the  war  against  cancer  is 
badly  depleted. 

To  be  sure.  It  seem  that  we  are  never  at 
a  loss  to  find  money  for  those  projects 
we  decide  to  fund.  Can  it  be.  then,  that 
we  have  become  so  immune  to  human 
tragedy  that  our  decision  on  cancer  is 
to  continue  to  watch,  to  wait,  and  to 
suffer? 

For  such  a  decision,  we  all  bear  the 
consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  thoughts  in 
mind.  I  am  today  proposing  that  this 
Nation  immediately  undertake  a  firm  fi- 
nancial and  moral  commitment  to  curing 
cancer  within  this  decade. 

I  am  further  proposing  that  our  repre- 
sentatives to  the  United  Nations  be  au- 
thorized to  work  toward  a  binding  inter- 
national agreement  for  the  pooling  of  fi- 
nancial and  medical  resources  in  a  global 
effort  against  this  common  enemy  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  embodied  these 
proposals  in  a  letter  to  President  Nixon, 
and  respectfully  submit  them  today  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
this  country  could  successfully  organize 
a  manned  landing  on  the  moon,  and  re- 
turn to  earth,  within  a  short  span  of  10 
years,  then  we  could  surely  conquer  can- 
cer in  at  least  a  similar  period  of  time. 

In  fact,  we  are  today  closer  to  a  cure 
for  cancer  than  we  were  to  a  moon  land- 
ing when  that  national  commitment  was 
first  ordered.  Surely,  a  mission  against 
this  great  scourge  of  cancer  is  at  least 
as  integral  to  our  survival  as  a  mission 
to  the  moon:  it  demands  no  less  dedica- 
tion. 

Today,  we  are  considering  a  manned 
space  flight  to  the  planet  Mars.  It  would 
seem  highly  repugnant  to  any  decent  or- 
dering of  priorities  that  we  could  embark 
upon  such  a  venture  before  taking  care 
of  our  earth.  Though  man's  destiny 
might  be  in  the  stars,  he  must  first  be 
alive  and  strong  in  order  to  meet  that 
destiny. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voices  of  the 
American  people  have  been  raised  in 
unison  upon  this  issue.  No  one  is  immune 
to  cancer:  this  disease  knows  no  racial, 
national,  religious,  or  class  boundaries. 
It  strikes  with  equal  ferocity  at  the  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor.  Thus,  a  gov- 
ernment which  resolved  to  destroy  can- 
cer within  this  decade  would  be  a  gov- 
ernment which  had  the  full  support  of 
its  people  in  this  resolution. 

Questions  of  expense  may  be  relevant 
here,  but  they  should  not.  and  must  not 
become  determinative.  We  pay  greater 
costs  in  terms  of  lost  lives  and  human 
suffering  by  permitting  cancer  to  con- 
tinue its  killing  pace  than  we  could  ever 
pay  in  terms  of  dollars.  The  equities  do 
not  even  approach  a  balance. 
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Nobody  will  ever  forget  the  day  upon 
which  a  preventive  vaccine  for  polio  was 
announced  to  the  world.  Similarly,  who 
would  ever  cease  to  remember  the  day 
upon  which  we  can  state  that  the  ghost 
of  cancer  has  at  last  been  exorcised  from 
the  earth?  Is  there  any  price  not  worth 
paying  in  order  for  us  to  reach  that  day' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  frankly,  not  cer- 
tain as  to  how  we  can  most  effectively 
translate  national  concern  into  national 
action  in  order  to  cure  cancer  by  1980. 
I  am  certain,  however  that  this  is  some- 
thing which  we  must  do. 

Accordingly,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  bring 
the  full  weight  of  their  opinion  to  bear 
on  this  issue.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  the 
administration  will  decide  to  undertake 
the  commitment  I  have  proposed  today. 

However,  let  us  not  be  raniss  in  our 
own  responsibility  as  the  National  Leg- 
islature. I  plan  to  introduce  legislation 
in  the  next  weeks  aimed  at  creating  a 
cancer  cure  program  to  defeat  this  dis- 
ease by  the  close  of  the  decade.  And 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both  this  House 
and  the  other  body  to  join  me  in  this 
effort. 

Let  us  provide  our  doctors  with  the 
weapons  they  require  to  drive  cancer 
forever  from  the  earth. 


COMMUNISM'S  DOUBLE  STANDARD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  typical  of 
the  double  standard  of  conduct  in  a  So- 
cialist operation  is  that  reported  from 
the  Communist  emerging  nation  of 
Tanzania  which  has  now  decreed  a  hard 
labor  penalty  for  any  man  proved  to 
be  the  father  of  an  unmarried  woman's 
child. 

In  free  societies,  agents  of  the  same 
Commimist  conspiracy  constantly  erode 
the  laws  of  decency  to  promote  immoral- 
ity and  illegitimacy  and  then  demand 
welfare  benefits  for  the  unmarried 
mothers  to  permit  them  t»  live  as  well, 
or  better,  than  normal  working  families. 

Perhaps  as  President  Nixon  and  his 
HEW  crony,  Mr.  Pinch,  contemplate 
their  new  revision  of  the  welfare  sub- 
sidy, they  would  do  well  to  heed  the 
tightening  up  of  the  existing  loopholes 
In  our  own  illegitimacy  laws.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  has  bastardy  laws  but 
their  operation  to  protect  decent  society 
is  hindered  or  prevented  by  HEW  guide- 
lines written  and  enforced  by  tear  jerk- 
ing and  hand  wringing  domestic  Social- 
ists. 

Yet  history  refiects  time  and  time 
again,  when  the  free  society  is  destroyed 
and  the  Socialists  take  over  the  helm,  the 
permissive  immorality  ends  abruptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  Reuters  re- 
port of  February  14,  1970,  from  Zan- 
zibar, Tanzania,  following  my  remarks: 
Zanzibar  Toughxns  iLLEcrmcACT  Laws 
Zanzibak.  Ta'nzania.  Pebruai^  14. — Any  man 
proved  to  be  the  father  of  an  unmarried 
woman's  child  is  liable  to  not  less  than  five 
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years  at  hard  labor  under  a  decree  Issued  by 
the  Zanzibar  Island  government  today. 

If  an  unmarried  woman  refuses  to  disclose 
the  name  of  the  father  of  her  child,  she 
will  be  detained  until  she  does  disclose  It, 
the  decree  said. 

If  she  gives  false  Information  she  is  liable 
to  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  a  year. 

Any  unmarried  girl  found  to  be  pregnant 
while  still  at  school  must  be  expelled. 

The  decree  does  not  apply  to  widows  and 
divorcees. 
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INFLATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1970,  our  distinguished  New  Jer- 
sey colleague.  Mr.  Henry  Helstoski, 
placed  before  the  Lyndhurst  Industrial 
Association  at  a  luncheon  meeting  in 
Passaic,  N.J.,  a  presentation  on  the  rav- 
ages of  infiation. 

Because  this  deals  with  a  problem  of 
major  concern  to  all  of  us,  I  hereby  place 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Helstoski's 
address : 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  members  of  the  Lyndhurst  In- 
dustrial Association.  I  cannot  address  you  as 
fellow  businessmen  for  I  am  an  educator  and 
public  officeholder. 

Tet  I  expect  that  many  things  occurring 
today  trouble  you  as  much  as  they  trouble 
me  for  we  all  are  citizens,  serving  in  our 
assigned  niches  In  life,  seeking  to  build  a 
better  and  more  stable  United  States  of 
America. 

One  of  the  things  troubling  me  Is  inflation. 
I  see  no  slg^ns  on  the  horizon  that  the  fast- 
moving  spiral  of  Inflation  Is  going  to  be 
halted  or  even  braked.  Administration  steps 
directed  at  braking  Inflation  do  not  appear 
to  be  working  even  to  a  minor  degree.  In  fact. 
Inflation  grows  worse  week  by  week. 

What  Is  Inflation  doing  to  us? 

It  Is  making  the  Social  Security  System 
Inadequate. 

It  is  making  your  company  retirement 
plans  inadequate. 

It  Is  making  your  life  Insurance  policies 
Inadequate. 

It  is  driving  up  the  costs  of  your  Insurance 
coverage  for  hospitalization,  medical  care, 
automobiles  and  trucks,  and  disaster  and 
theft  poUciee  on  your  homes  and  businesses. 

It  is  pushing  up.  up  and  up  the  costs  of 
food  and  services.  The  costs  of  everything 
you  need  to  exist  and  enjoy  life. 

It  Is  costing  you  more  and  more  for  your 
raw  materials  and  equipment  with  a  result- 
ing higher  selling  price  for  your  products. 

It  is  devaluating  your  savings  for  retire- 
ment and  the  education  of  your  children. 

It  is  making  It  Impossible  for  the  average 
person  to  buy  a  home,  which  Is  the  dream  of 
most  young  people. 

It  la  driving  neighborhood  retailers  to  the 
wall  because  of  the  high  Interest  rates  they 
must  pay  on  bank  loans  made  to  replenish 
their  stocks. 

It  Is  sending  higher  Eind  higher  the  costs  of 
your  local  government,  with  resulting  heavier 
property  taxes,  because  your  local  officials 
must  pay  more  for  the  services  they  render 
to  you,  for  equipment  they  must  purchase 
and  construction  costs  they  must  meet. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  giving  examples 
of  what  Is  happening  to  our  people  In  this 
wild  period  of  Inflation  much  of  which  I  be- 
lieve has  been  primarily  Induced  by  the  costs 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Inflation  might  or  might  not  die  overnight 


if  we  ended  the  war,  but  the  end  of  the  mili- 
tary action  would  effectively  put  the  brakes 
on  It. 

But  from  where  I  sit.  I  see  no  signs  from 
our  national  administration  that  we  are  any- 
where neai  ending  the  Vietntun  War.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  see  definite  Indications  that 
the  Administration  Is  preparing  us  for  a  pro- 
longed war,  which  Incidentally,  Is  not  strange 
for  the  Far  East. 

It  Is  all  to  the  good  that  we  are  cutting 
down  on  our  troop  commitments  In  Vietnam, 
but  the  indication  is  that  the  President  plans 
to  keep  200,000  of  our  military  men  a  year  In 
the  area.  This  means  1,000.000  men  and  boys 
If  the  war  goes  on  for  five  years,  and  2,000,000 
if  It  goes  on  for  ten  years. 

I  believe  you  all  know  my  views  on  Viet- 
nam. We  should  not  have  become  Involved. 
We  should  be  making  far  greater  effort  to 
become  unlnvolved.  If  Congress  had  the  say- 
so  on  ending  the  war.  I  am  sure  more  rapid 
progress  would  be  made  In  that  direction, 
but  under  our  Constitution  the  President 
holds  all  of  the  cards  and  makes  the  de- 
cisions and  many  times  by  consulting  with 
only  bis  own  appointed,  not  elected,  ad- 
visers. 

We  could  go  on  discussing  the  war,  but 
my  subject  today  l£  Inflation  and  I  have 
brought  \\p  Vlftnam  because  In  my  opinion, 
it  Is  the  key  cause  of  inflation. 

What  do  we  do  about  inflation? 

Up  to  now,  our  President,  under  the  duties 
of  his  office,  has  taken  steps  be  says  are  de- 
signed to  brake  Inflation.  What  are  the  re- 
sults? Let  me  read  to  you  a  column  by  Mr. 
Clayton  Frltcbey,  a  well-known  national 
writer.  Mr.  Frltcbey  wrote  In  December: 

"This  Is  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
Nlxon  Administration's  flght  against  mfla- 
tlon  during  bis  first  year  in  office. 

"The  President's  intention  to  halt  and  roll 
back  Inflation  was  made  clear  in  a  campaign 
statement  last  year  (Labor  Day  of  1968)  in 
which  he  condemned  Lyndon  Johnson  for 
practicing  the  'politics  of  Inflation — the 
curse  of  the  working  man.'  At  that  time  In- 
flation waa  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  four 
percent.  Now.  16  months  later,  the  rate  has 
climbed  to  almost  six  percent,  highest  since 
the  Korean  War. 

"Since  the  Inauguration  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, It  has  repeatedly  assured  the 
public  that  Its  antl-lnflatlon  program  was 
working  and  that  relief  was  just  around  the 
comer.  As  far  back  as  April,  Treasury  Sec- 
retary David  Kennedy  waa  saying:  'In  the 
next  few  months  we  will  be  seeing  clear  signs 
of  a^tum.' 

"In  August,  this  refrain  was  echoed  by 
Paul  McCracken,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Covmcll  of  Economic  Advisers,  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  William  Martin, 
and  Ronald  Zlegler.  Mr.  Nixon's  press  secre- 
tary. The  indicators,  Zlegler  summed  up.  'are 
beginning  to  look  encouraging.' 

"The  Consumer  Price  Index  (the  nation's 
best  barometer  on  the  cost  of  living)  told  a 
different  story.  In  Aug^ust  It  shot  up  another 
0.4  i>ercent.  In  September,  when  McCracken 
found  new  'evidence  of  cooling  off',  the  in- 
dex again  climbed,  this  time  by  0.5  percent. 
Also  on  September  11,  General  Motors  an- 
nounced the  steepest  price  rise  for  Its  cars 
In  a  decade.  And  on  September  17.  the  In- 
terest rate  on  United  States  notes  shot  up 
to  8  percent,  the  highest  In  110  years. 

"On  October  14,  President  Nlxon  told  Re- 
publican Congressional  leaders  that  'we  have 
turned  the  comer  on  Inflation',  and  on  Oc- 
tober 17  in  a  national  radio  address,  he  told 
the  public  that  'we  are  on  the  roctd  to  re- 
covery from  the  disease  of  runaway  prices'. 
On  October  20,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
again  went  up  0.4  percent.  Worse,  the  wbole- 
sale  price  Index  climbed  an  ominous  0.4  per- 
cent, or  double  the  0.2  percent  for  Sep- 
tember. 

"In  November.  It  was  the  same  story.  Ttie 
President  told  2,000  businessmen   that  'we 
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see  the  fVrat  •Igns  th*t  our  poUcle«  are  work- 
ing". But  the  cost  of  living  sUU  went  up.  ex- 
peclally  for  food  and  housing,  and.  It  will 
go  higher  and  higher  unless  the  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon  has  the  courage  to  do  more  than  It  has 
done  so  far. 

•The  Administration  has  been  saying  all 
year  (and  U  still  saying)  that  Its  tight  money 
policy  would  do  the  trick.  But  it  hasnt.  Not- 
ing that  interest  rates  have  risen  thU  year 
to  the  highest  point  In  hUtory.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey said:  'I  dont  think  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration would  go  back  that  far  for  Its 
standards' 

"The  predictions  on  money  rates  have 
been  no  better  than  those  on  prices  Months 
ago.  Arthur  Burns,  presidential  adviser  and 
newly-appointed  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  said :  I  expect  Interest  rates  to  move 
down  sometime  soon."  Yet.  the  rates  still 
are  climbing  to  record  belgbts". 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  place  before 
you  an  example  of  what  is  happening  Very 
recently  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  In- 
creased to  8»4  percent  the  mortgage  interest 
rate  for  Insxired  loans  under  their  widely- 
used  programs.  They  are  the  highest  Interest 
rates  In  the  history  of  the  programs. 

Now  I  resume  with  Mr.  Frltcheys  column: 

•Experience  shows  that  virulent,  wartime 
Inflation  can  be  curbed  only  by  stabilizing 
wages  and  prices,  which  means  mandatory 
controls,  or  voluntary  guidelines,  or  both. 
President  Nixon  Is  against  government  con- 
trols "on  principle'  and  upon  taking  office,  he 
said  he  was  not  going  to  'jawbone'  labor  and 
management    to    exercise    restraint. 

"So.  as  1969  comes  to  an  end.  the  Adminis- 
tration still  is  pinning  its  hopes  on  hope 
Sometime  ago  Bums  was  asked  If  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  inflation  could  be  cut  to  3  percent 
by  the  end  of  the  year  and  he  said:  'I  hope 
that  we  can  do  better  than  that.'  It  was.  at 
best,  a  forlon  hope,  and  now  It  Is  palpably  an 
unreal  one.  on  a  par  with  predictions  of  Im- 
minent victory  In  Vietnam." 

That  Is  the  end  of  Mr  Frltchey'a  column 
and  It  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  price  and 
wage  controls.  Should  we  have  them  In  this 
war  period?  They  worked  In  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  War  when  the  leaders  of  the 
eras  got  around  to  Imposing  them.  I  might 
say  they  did  not  move  with  any  great  speed. 
In  fact,  they  only  moved  when  Inflation 
became  utterly  unbearable. 

I  fully  realize  that  mandatory  controls 
are  repugnant  to  our  free  enterprise  system, 
but  at  certain  times  In  our  history  we  must 
take  bard  steps  If  we  are  to  preserve  our 
Nation.  Its  economy  and  destiny. 

Is  now  the  time  to  impose  wage  and  price 
controls?  We  in  Congress  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  people  we  represent.  Thus.  I  ask  you 
for  your  opinion,  either  now  or  in  letters 
sent  to  my  Washington  office.  I  assure  that 
your  views  will  be  imparted  to  my  Colleagues 
InCongren. 

I  leave  you  with  this  thought:  If  we  do  not 
bait  Inflation,  we  are  courting  economic 
disaster  and  the  very  existence  of  our  present 
form  of  government  Read  your  history  books 
about  the  fall  of  other  nations  If  you  doubt 
this. 


COSTA  RICA:   WHERE  WERE 
THE  TROOPS? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jose  Pl«ueres  Ferrer  was  elected  Pres- 
ident over  former  President  Mario  Eii- 
chandl  Jiminez.  The  election  was  orderly, 
honest,  free,  and  thoroughly  democratic. 
This  is  somewhat  unusual  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica these  days. 

Costa  Rica  is  also  remarkable  in  that 
It  has  the  highest  per  capita  income  and 
the  highest  literacy  rate  In  that  part  of 
the  world. 

But  what  makes  Costa  Rica  unique  is 
that  it  receives  not  1  cent  of  military 
aid  from  the  United  SUtes.  In  fact,  it 
has — hold  on  to  your  hats — no  armed 
forces  at  all.  It  has  no  army,  no  navy, 
no  air  force.  We  have  come  to  accept 
the  cold  war  concept  that  military 
strength  Is  the  only  bulwark  against 
Communist  takeover  from  within  or 
without.  Yet  there  sits  little  Costa  Rica: 
Free,  happy,  relatively  prosperous,  de- 
militarized, and  unmolested  by  Castro  or 
anyone  else. 

Finally.  American  travelers  report  that 
the  people  of  Costa  Rica  are  overwhelm- 
ingly pro-United  States.  As  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller discovered,  this  too  is  unusual,  if 
not  unique,  in  Latin  America  these  days. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  long  pest  time  we 
reexamined  our  obsession  with  security 
through  militarism.  Throughout  Latin 
America  we  have  supported  rightist  mlli- 
tar>'  regimes  in  the  name  of  anticommu- 
nism.  Now  we  find,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, that  these  countries'  economies 
are  in  chaos,  their  governments  corrupt, 
their  desperate  social  Ills  virtually  un- 
touched, their  "'freedom  "  a  travesty.  And 
all  this  has  not  bought  security.  Revolu- 
tions are  frequent.  anti-Americanism  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  and  Indigenous 
Communist  movements  thrive. 

Our  policies  seem  determined  to  insure 
that  when  the  popular  revolutions  come, 
as  they  certainly  will,  they  will  be  violent 
and  anti-American. 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  the 
Vietnam  disaster?  Why  do  we  not  recog- 
nize that  a  representative  and  responsive 
government  need  have  no  fear  of  subver- 
sion, while  a  repressive  and  reactionary 
regime  is  always  sitting  on  a  powder  keg? 
Why  do  we  not  copy  our  successes  instead 
of  our  failures? 


NEW  LEFT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALiFoawL* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREBKNTATTVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent presidential  elections  In  the  Central 
American  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  pro- 
vide food  for  thought. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiMOD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
self-styled  new  left,  a  conglomeration  of 
anarchists  and  radicals,  are  a  present- 
day  phenomena  but  unfortunately,  this 
breed  has  obtained  an  obvious  degree  of 
leverage  within  local.  SUte.  and  even  the 
national  Democrat  Party  groups. 

For  that  reason  thoughtful  commen- 
tary on  the  new  left  by  Copley  News 
Service  Washington  Correspondent. 
Dumltru  Danlelopol,  In  the  Sacramento, 
Calif..  Union  on  Sunday,  January  25.  Is 
worth  pondering. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
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TH«  UNlBtlCATK)  "NkW   LKIT" 

Washington.— Why  do  the  studenU  of 
the  New  Left  Ignore  the  fate  of  democracy 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

Dr.  Stefan  Poesony,  a  foreign  affairs  scholar 
and  director  of  International  studies  for  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolution  and 
Peace  at  Stanford  University,  says  there  la 
an  answer:  "faulty  education." 

"The  education  failed."  he  says  In  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  magazine  "Twin  Circle," 
because  their  educators  did  not  recognize 
the  conflict  between  totalitarianism  and  de- 
mocracy as  the  foremost  reality  of  our  time." 

Since  studente  must  take  sides.  Posaony 
says,  they  deserve  to  be  thoroughly  instructed 
about  this  conflict 

Those  'Idealistic  Communists"  of  the  New 
Left  are  often  critical  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  grounds  that  It  has  become  too 
bureaucratic,  but  they  hold  Mao  and  Che 
Ouevara  as  Idols. 

"They  obviously  haven't  studied  Red  China 
or  Cuba,"  says  Possony. 

Communism  has  failed  in  those  countries 
too  and  there  Is  little  chance  for  the  New 
Left  to  succeed  where  Lenin,  SUlln,  Khru- 
shchev, Mao  and  Castro  failed. 

The  Communist  economic  system  has  never 
worked  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  police 
terror  and.  as  Possony  says,  "the  New  Left 
has  not  Invented  any  new  econonUc  tech- 
nique that  would  promise  a  better  perform- 
ance." 

Not  even  Dr  Herbert  Marcuse. 

The  New  Left  has  proved  void  of  construc- 
tive Ideas.  It  wants  to  smash  and  destroy 
what  exists,  but  offers  nothing  In  Its  place. 

These  are  not  revolutionaries  but  merely 
rebels.  Possony  says. 

Because  the  students  have  not  been  prop- 
erly educated  they  have  not  been  given  a 
chance  to  find  out  the  truth  about  the  fall- 
ings and  crimes  of  totalitarianism  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  Judge  the  Issue  objectively. 

For  Instance,  says  Possony.  "the  student 
rebels  oppose  hunger  and  misery,  yet  they 
sympathize  with  communism  which  pro- 
duces famine  and  perpetuates  misery." 

They  oppose  Inequality,  yet  they  espouse 
communism  which  has  built  the  most  strati- 
fled  class  society  In  modem  history 

They  hate  Nazism,  yet  they  have  never 
been  taught  that  Stalin  and  Mao  were  far 
more  monstrous  than  Hitler. 

They  reject  war,  but  they  accept  prepara- 
tions for  war  In  Moscow.  Peking  and  Hanoi. 

But  Possony  doesn't  believe  these  young 
people  of  the  New  Left  will  determine  the 
fxiture. 

They  may  belong  to  the  next  generaUon, 
he  says,  but  they  do  not  represent  It. 

The  future  belongs  to  those  students  who 
are  educated  properly  and  who  "are  true 
Idealists."  he  says,  "those  who  learn  there  are 
higher  laws  of  ethics  which  cannot  be  vio- 
lated without  causing  catastrophe." 
Let's  hope  he  Is  right. 


SEX  EDUCATION— THE  WAR  TO 
WHICH  NOBODY  CAME 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    L0I7ISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 
Mr  RARICK.-  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
the  SEICUS  crowd  has  succeeded  in 
sneaking  their  educational  racket  into  a 
school  through  the  back  door,  their 
standard  line  Is  that  the  program  is  in 
response  to  popular  demand  and  that 
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decent  parents  who  object  are  some  kind 
of  nuts,  probably  wearing  tennis  shoes. 
In  neighboring  Montgomery  County 
last  week  we  saw  a  new  twist  to  the  popu- 
lar leftist  line  about  calling  a  war  to 
which  nobody  comes.  In  Gaithersburg 
High  School  plans  were  made  to  handle 
an  overflow  crowd  for  an  adult  sex  edu- 
cation show  entitled  "The  Psycho-Social 
Aspect  of  Human  Sexuality" — supposed- 
ly in  response  to  popular  demand. 

Nobody  came — nobody,  that  is  except 
the  school  psychologist,  three  school  eui- 
ministrators  and  one  married  couple  who 
came  to  monitor  the  proceedings  as  part 
of  their  program  of  opposition  to  the 
sex  education  program  which  has  caused 
controversy  in  the  county. 

The  article  is.  as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  13.  1970 1 

Ckowd  ExPEcrxD,  Bur  Onlt  Two  Attend  Sex 

Education  Talk 

(By  Richard  M.  Cohen) 

The  topic  Wednesday  night  was  "The 
Psycho-Social  Aspect  of  Htunan  Sexuality," 
and  announcement  of  the  lecture  was  mailed 
to  every  home  In  Montgomery  County,  to 
every  PTA.  to  all  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions and  to  all  newspapers. 

Gaithersburg  High  School's  cafeteria  had 
been  reserved  for  the  crowd.  Plans  were  made 
to  handle  the  overflow.  A  psychologist  was  to 
speak.  . 

Two  persons  showed  up.  I 

Thus  ended  Montgomery  County's  attempt 
at  sex  education  for  adults.  Its  two  lectures, 
Wednesday  night  and  Feb.  4,  played  to  a 
grand  total  of  eight  persons,  two  of  whom 
attended  twice. 

School  officials  had  been  certain  that  huge 
crowds  would  be  drawn  to  the  lecture  series 
because  of  the  publicity  the  sex  education 
controversy  has  generated  in  the  last  year. 

"Most  of  the  people  who  go  on  the  PTA 
circuit  have  been  asked  time  and  time  again. 
'Why  don't  the  schools  help  the  parents  be- 
come better  sex  educators?'  "  said  Joel  Craus- 
man.  a  school  system  psychologist  and 
Wednesday   night's   speaker. 

"I  don't  know  where  they  are  now."  he 
added.  "Maybe  they're  enrolled  In  knitting." 

Not  exactly.  There  were  29  women  that 
night  studying  sewing  at  the  high  school  and 
another  15  attending  a  class  on  antiques. 
Welding  attracted  18. 

But  in  the  cafeteria  there  were  only  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Robinson  of  Colesvllle.  op- 
ponents of  sex  education  in  the  schools  and 
the  parents  of  flve  children.  They  came  for 
a  lecture.  Instead,  they  stumbled  Into  what 
amounted  to  a  private  session  with  Craus- 
man,  the  school  psychologist  and  three  school 
administrators. 

Crausman  gamely  launched  Into  his  pre- 
pared lecture — "What  we  are  here  to  talk 
about  tonight  Is  psycho-sexual  relation- 
ships"— but  soon  abandoned  his  format  and 
his  suit  Jacket  to  conform  to  the  occasion. 

"In  a  lltUe  group  Uke  this,"  he  said,  "this 
Is  a  rare  opportunity  to  answer  your  que»- 
tlons." 

"Well,  I  dont  have  any  questions,"  Mrs. 
Robinson  said.  "I'm  Just  here  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  program." 

The  program,  which  was  to  have  been  a 
three-lecture  series,  was  the  county's  re- 
sponse to  a  strong  recommendation  made  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  Itself 
a  target  of  sex  education  critics. 

"A  course  covering  family  life  and  human 
development  shall  be  offered  If  funds  are 
available  by  local  school  systems  as  part  of 
an  adult  education  program."  the  state  said. 

In  addition,  opponents  of  sex  education 
In  the  schools  have  frequently  charged  that 
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It  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and 
maintained  that  If  there  was  any  educating 
to  be  done  it  should  be  at  the  parental  level. 

Moreover,  school  officials  said  yesterday, 
there  was  a  substantial  number  of  requests 
for  the  program  from  parents  who  supported 
sex  education  In  the  schools.  These  parents 
wanted  a  refresher  course  for  themselves 
so  that  children  wouldn't  catch  them  Ill- 
prepared  to  supplement  what  they  had 
learned  In  school. 

For  these  reasons,  school  officials  said,  they 
thought  the  sex  education  seminar  might  en- 
Joy  a  longer  run  than  "The  Sound  of  Music," 
not  to  mention  welding. 

"I'm  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  small  at- 
tendance," said  Dr.  Robert  Schneider,  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  for  health  education 
and  services.  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  more 
than  a  few  parents  requested  it.  we  offered 
it.  They  were  saying  you  ought  to  educate 
the  parents  and  not  the  children." 

"Ill  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson.  "I  have  a 
friend  and  she  has  three  boys.  She  says,  'Why 
should  I  come?  They  can't  get  hurt.' 

"Well,  I  have  three  girls  and  I  don't  feel 
that  way." 

For  Just  a  moment  Wednesday  night  It  ap- 
peared that  a  third  i>erson  had  come  to  the 
lecture.  A  man  walked  Into  the  cafeteria  and 
asked: 

"Is  this  driver  education?" 

"Sex,"  replied  one  of  the  administrators. 

"Sex!"  the  man  exclaimed. 

"Sex  education,"  he  was  Informed. 

"That's  not  for  me,"  he  said  as  be  left. 


GALLAGHER  CALLS  FOR  KEW  ARMS 
AID  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Simday,  Februtuy  15,  I  had  the  high 
honor  and  privilege  to  address  a  meeting 
of  the  Zionist  District,  of  Bayonne,  N.J. 

At  this  meeting,  I  was  presented  with 
the  Golden  Scroll  Certificate  of  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fimd.  To  say  that  I  was 
humbled  by  this  award  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient— I  was  indeed  overwhelmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Zionist  groups  in  the 
United  States  do  not  stand  alone  in  their 
grave  concern  over  the  current  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  Israel  is  locked  in  a 
stniggle  for  its  very  survival ;  it  is  the  vic- 
tim of  constant  aggression  and  terrorist 
attacks. 

Now,  as  in  1967,  it  is  our  duty  to  offer 
firm  support  to  the  State  of  Israel.  In 
short,  it  is  at  least  our  responsibility  to 
furnish  arms  to  Israel  to  counter  those 
arms  being  furnished  to  the  Arabs  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  France,  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  upon  the  administration 
to  immediately  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Israel  for  the  sale  of  Skyhawk 
fighters.  Phantom  Jets,  and  other  neces- 
sary arms.  There  is  war  in  the  Middle 
E^t,  and  we  must  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
where  our  interests  are  alined. 

I  set  forth  in  detail  my  position  in  my 
speech  to  the  Bayonne  Zionist  District. 
Under  unsmimous  consent,  the  full  text 
of  my  remarks  follows: 
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Speech  or  Congressman  Cornelitts  E. 
Gallagher 

As  I  was  sitting  here  this  morning.  In  this 
wonderful  community  center,  I  began  to 
think  of  the  often  repeated  phrase,  that  the 
age  of  miracles  came  to  an  end  long  ago.  The 
giants  who  walked  the  earth  In  ages  past 
have.  It  Is  said,  dlsapp>eared  and  left  ua  with 
nothing  but  overwhelming  memories.  And 
as  I  considered  these  statements,  I  began  to 
realize  how  untrue  they  really  are. 

So.  I  stand  before  you  today  as  one  who 
believes  he  has  seen  a  miracle  occur,  and  as 
one  who  believes  he  has  seen  giants  among 
men  make  that  miracle  a  continuing,  every- 
day reality. 

For  who  among  us  who  has  seen  the  State 
of  Israel  can  deny  that  he  has  observed  a 
true  miracle? 

And  who  among  us  who  has  watched  Is- 
rael grow  and  prosper  amidst  natural  and 
nationalist  enemies  can  deny  that  he  has 
seen  anything  but  giants  control  the  destiny 
of  the  Israeli  State? 

I  am  really  not  the  one  to  speak  to  you 
people  about  Israel;  for  you,  ffir  more  than 
I,  know  Its  true  significance  for  the  world, 
and  for  the  Jewish  people. 

But  I  have  had  the  jM^lvllege  and  good  for- 
tune to  visit  Israel  several  times;  and,  If  you 
will,  I  would  Just  offer  a  few  observations. 
Because  I  have  come  to  see  Israel  In  so  many 
different  ways. 

I  have  seen  It  spiritually  as  a  long-awaited 
and  richly-deserved  Jewish  homeland,  a  land 
which  fulfills  the  covenant  of  the  Bible  to 
the  people  of  Israel.  A  land.  Indeed,  which 
stands  as  a  strong  and  symbolic  witness  to 
the  triumph  of  the  Jewish  people  over  the 
countless  adversaries  they  have  faced 
throughout  history.  The  promise  of  Zlon 
reached  through  fr\iltlon  In  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. Indeed,  never  before  have  the  words 
uttered  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Passover 
seder  had  such  true  significance:  for  wh«n 
the  words  of  "next  year  in  Jerusalem"  ring 
out  on  Passover,  we  feel  bow  truly  ixjsslble 
that  Impossible  deram  has  become. 

And.  1  have  seen  Israel  as  a  sparkling 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  vast,  dry  deserts 
of  the  Middle  East.  Here,  from  the  cradle 
of  clTlllzation,  has  indeed  sprung  forth  a 
new  breed  of  men — men  who  have  taken 
water  from  the  dry  lands,  men  who  have 
constructed  cities  from  barren  hollows,  and 
Tillages  from  unlnhabltated  plains.  As  Ja- 
cob wrestled  with  his  God.  so  have  the 
people  of  Israel  wrestled  with  theit  en- 
vironment and  reaped  a  harvest  of  milk  and 
honey,  both  bountiful  and  blessed. 

The  Jewish  refugee  who  stood  in  the  ashes 
of  the  Nazi  holocaust,  homeless  and  despair- 
ing, has  found  home,  and  hope,  and,  Indeed, 
a  touch  of  heaven  In  the  land  so  long  prom- 
ised to  his  fathers. 

The  world  can  only  marvel  at  what  has 
occurred  In  Israel.  Hardly  twenty  young 
years  old,  and  Israel  has  already  assumed 
her  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  developed, 
most  modem,  and  most  progressive  states 
of  the  world.  Who  can  look  upK>n  what  has 
happened  in  Israel  and  not  see  more  than 
the  work  of  mere  Man? 

I  have  also  seen  Israel  as  the  last  best 
hope  of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  as 
a  partner  for  all  times  in  progress  with 
those  peoples  of  the  world  who  cherish  peace, 
liberty,  and  Justice  above  all  other  consider- 
ations. 

In  a  world  gone  seemingly  mad.  we  find 
two  strongholds  of  sanity:  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Israel.  And  that  is  why, 
among  many  other  reasons,  that — as  your 
slogan  goes — you  don't  have  to  be  Jewish 
to  love  Israel;  you  need  only  be  American. 

Wherever  the  forces  of  freedom  stand  de- 
fiant  against  the  challenge  of  aggression. 
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there  the  United  States  has  a  natural  alli- 
ance And  so.  In  Israel  the  United  States 
has  a  natural  ally  and  a  friend.  It  Is  not  a 
father-son  or  a  big  brother-Uttle  relation- 
ship: but  It  Is.  and  must  continue  to  be. 
one  of  equals,  of  partners. 

Thus.  I  fought  for  the  Inclusion  of  money 
for  a  Joint  Amerlcan-Israell  prototype  de- 
salinizatlon  plant,  to  be  built  in  Israel,  in 
last  years  Foreign  Aid  Bill.  Some  Members 
of  the  Congress  desired  to  delete  these  funds: 
indeed,  the  Administration  did  not  include 
them  at  all.  nor  did  it  include  funds  for  the 
Hadassah  hospital  on  Mount  Scopus,  nor 
did  it  include  funds  for  the  Welzmann  Grad- 
uate School  in  the  initial  Foreign  Aid  request 
which  it  sent  to  Capitol  Hill.  But.  as  I  said 
on  the  Floor  of  Congress  when  managing  the 
amendments,  this  appropriation  was  vitally 
necessary  for  the  United  States  as  well  as  for 
Israel  Because  this  is  the  type  of  Foreign 
Aid  in  which  we  ought  to  always  be  involved: 
money  to  promote  the  implemenu  of  peace 
in  order  to  avoid  future  wars. 

Israel  has  turned  every  cent  of  Its  aid 
money  from  the  United  States  Into  a  dollar's 
worth  of  value:  It  has  paid  us  dividends  be- 
)-ond  comprehension  on  the  relatively  small 
amounts  of  capital  we  have  invested.  In  fact, 
our  investments  in  Israel  have  turned  out  to 
be  the  best  foreign  investments  since  the 
French  put  their  money  In  thirteen  British 
colonies  back  in  1776.  If  we  care  about  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
then  we  automatically  care  about  the  best 
Interests  of  Israel,  for  they  have  become  near- 
to  identical. 

But  let  us  be  perfectly  frank:  wish  as  we 
may.  money  for  econonUc  development  and 
for  scientific  progress  is  not  the  stopping 
point  and  must  not  become  the  stopping 
point  of  American  friendship  to  Israel.  Be- 
cause. Israel  Is  today  at  war.  and  none  can 
be  blind  to  that  grim  reality.  Israel  Is  faced 
by  a  multitude  of  enemies  which  surround 
its  tx>rders:  it  is  confronted  by  utterly  ter- 
rifying odds:  it  Is  locked  in  a  struggle  for 
surrtval. 

It  is  not  enough  to  sit  back  satisfied  and 
point  out  that  Israel  has  conquered  these 
odds  before,  and  so  can  be  expected  to  do 
so  again  with  or  without  our  assistance.  That 
really  misses  the  point.  Nobody  will  deny 
that  one  of  Israel's  miracles  is  Its'  continued 
success  a^lnst  Arab  aggression.  But.  the 
vital  point  here  Is  that  while  the  Arabs  can 
afford  to  lose  several  wars  Israel  cannot 
afford  to  lose  even  one 

And  so.  I  have  been  greatly  distvirbed  by 
the  current  tenor  of  American  F^Drelgn  Policy 
towards  Israel. 

I  am  disturbed  by  a  policy  that  smacks 
of  appeasement:  appeasement  was  not  right 
for  Hitler  in  1939.  and  It  Is  do  more  correct 
for  Nasser  in  1970. 

I  am  disturbed  by  a  policy  that  threatens 
to  draw  us  into  a  triig'.c  morass  of  missed 
Intentions  such  as  developed  in  Vietnam. 
For.  unless  American  policy  Is  clear,  con- 
vincing, and  coolly  demonstrited  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  we  may  be  tempting  the  Arabs,  and 
their  Sovle:  advisors,  to  think  the  unthink- 
able and  move  where  no  free  state  could  ever 
let  them  go. 

I  am  disturbed  by  a  policy  that  threatens 
to  cancel  twenty  years  of  friendship,  support, 
and  progress  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel.  What  better  friend  have  we  had 
than  Israel?  What  other  nation  has  made 
it  relatively  easy  for  us  to  be  lU  friend 
by  standing  self-reliant,  proud,  and  always 
successful  In  defense  of  its  own  liberties'' 
No  American  troops  have  ever  fought  In 
Israel:  and  none  will  ever  need  to  do  so 
If  we  but  maintain  o\ii  traditional  policy. 

And.  what  is  this  policy?  It  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  Mid- 
dle East:  It  is  a  policy  which  faces  the  facu 
and  acknowledges  the  true  enemy  of  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  It  la  a  policy  tbat  brooks 
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no  compromise  with  wanton  aggression:  It 
Is  a  policy  which  proclaims  to  the  world  the 
integrity  of  Isr.»ers  borders  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  her  government. 

In  sum.  it  is  a  policy  which  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  where  America's  Interests  are 
aligned  in  the  Middle  East. 

And  how  is  this  policy  administered?  It 
is  administered  by  sending  arms  to  Israel 
when  arms  are  required  to  counter  the  arms 
tent  to  the  Arabs  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  sponsored  the  resolution  which 
sent  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel  In  1968.  and 
I  am  announcing  here  today  that  I  will 
sponsor  the  resolution  which  will  send  Sky- 
hawk  Jeu  to  Israel  today,  not  next  year,  but 
in  1970!  I  win  Introduce  this  resolution  In 
Washington  this  week. 

This  policy  Is  administered  by  supporting 
direct,  face-to-face  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Accordingly,  I  co-signed 
the  National  Declaration  in  support  of  such 
talks  in  1969.  and  I  have  sponsored  the  Con- 
gressional resolution  calling  upon  our  Presi- 
dent to  support  such  talks  today,  not  next 
year,  but  In  1970!  Israel  must  be  the  master 
of  her  own  destiny.  It  Is  always  appropriate 
for  the  so-called  Big  Four  powers  to  talk 
about  world  problems:  but.  it  Is  never  ap- 
propriate for  these  powers  to  grossly  impose 
their  will  on  an  independent  state. 

To  those  who  shout  that  Israel  must  give 
back  the  Oolan  Heights:  let  them  remember 
the  deadly  Syrian  artillery  which  rained  ter- 
ror on  peaceful  Israeli  villages  before  1967. 
Those  guns  are  quiet  today.  To  those  who 
proclaim  that  Israel  must  move  out  of  Jeru- 
salem: let  them  recall  how  Jerusalem's  Arab 
Guardians  denied  Jews  entry  to  the  sacred 
shrines  and  to  the  holy  Walling  Wall.  And.  to 
those  who  see  no  need  for  Israel  to  stand 
guard  over  Sharm  El  Sheik:  let  them  remem- 
ber the  pounding  guns  of  Islam  which  des- 
troyed Israeli  shipping  before  1967.  and  closed 
the  Suez  Canal  to  the  world.  Those  guns  are 
silent  now. 

My  friends.  If  I  have  spoken  more  than  is 
appropriate,  you  have  my  apologies.  But,  I 
can  think  of  no  subject  more  vital  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  than  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

And  so.  I  want  to  promise  you,  and  to  give 
you  my  pledge,  that  I  will  continue  with  re- 
newed vigor,  my  struggle  to  maintain  a  policy 
of  strong  friendship  and  firm  support  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Israel. 

I  will  speak  with  any  persons,  appear  be- 
fore any  forum,  and  stand  firm  against  any 
challenge  In  what  I  believe  to  be  freedom's 
first  test  In  this  decade. 

With  your  hearts,  and  your  hands,  and 
your  voices,  we  will  help  America  to  help 
preserve  a  land  where  milk  and  honey,  and 
above  all.  peace,  flow  with  abundance  for  all. 


Febmary  16,  1970 


THE    GOLDEN    STATE    COMMUNITY 
MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  16,  1970 

Mr.CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  often 
I  And  myself  amazed  at  what  can  be 
achieved  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  concerned  citi- 
zens who  have  Initiative  and  determina- 
tion to  work  in  the  public  Interest. 

In  1963.  Congress  enacted  long-needed 
legislation  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  for  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  President  Kennedy  signed 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 


Act  Into  law  less  than  a  month  before 
his  tragic  death.  President  Johnson,  In 
1964,  reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  the 
objectives  of  the  program  and  asked  for 
congressional  support  to  extend  and  im- 
prove it.  The  Congress  gave  it  to  him. 

A  group  of  San  Fernando  Valley  com- 
munity leaders  and  mental  health  pro- 
fessions, in  the  fall  of  1964,  undertook  the 
task  of  studjring  the  surrounding  com- 
munity to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
developing  a  mental  health  facility,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  building 
and  staffing  such  a  facility.  Prominent 
among  the  group  was  the  Reverend 
John  O.  Simmons,  long  an  Innovator  of 
plans  and  programs  to  serve  community 
needs.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  survey,  a 
pilot  program  was  initiated  on  January 
1.  1966,  at  the  Pacoima  Memorial  Lu- 
theran Hospital,  which  I  am  proud  to 
say  is  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

In  the  spring  of  1966.  a  grant  applica- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  center  with 
Pacoima  Memorial  Lutheran  Hospital  as 
the  sponsoring  agency.  The  grant  was 
approved,  and  on  September  1  of  that 
year,  the  Golden  State  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  was  established, 
with  Reverend  Simmons  as  the  center's 
administrator. 

In  the  beginning,  the  center  provided 
services  consisting  of  hospitalization, 
outpatient,  day  care.  24-hour  emergency 
and  community  consultation  services, 
with  an  inpatient  six-bed  unit  located  in 
the  hospital.  It  was  Just  a  beginning,  and 
the  community  profited  well  from  it. 

The  need  to  grow  and  expand  was 
evident,  and  the  same  constellation  of 
forces  set  to  work.  Early  in  1967.  plans 
for  a  new  facility,  to  include  a  26-bed 
unit,  consultation  offices,  a  day-care 
center  and  a  group  therapy  facility,  got 
underway. 

The  hospital  complex  was  approved 
for  a  combined  Hill -Harris  and  State  of 
California  grant  of  $704,000.  An  addi- 
tional $796,000  was  secured  from  gifts, 
pledges,  and  financing,  with  another 
$100,000  to  be  solicited  during  the  con- 
struction period. 

On  December  18,  1969,  the  site  for  the 
new  facility  was  dedicated  with  an  im- 
pressive ceremony.  Reverend  Simmons" 
remarks  in  his  dedication  address  are  a 
testament  to  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  community  efforts,  and  I  include  his 
address  in  the  Record.  The  achievements 
and  expectations  of  the  Golden  State 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  are, 
I  am  sure,  of  interest  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  for  they  attest  to  the  prom- 
ise we  hoped  would  be  realized  when  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centei-s  Act 
became  public  law. 

DcoicATioN  Address 
(By  John  G.  Simmons) 

This  Is  the  event,  among  many  events, 
for  many,  many  people.  Especially,  for  me. 
This  Event  embraces  a  never  to  be  repeated 
Experience  of  Joy  and  Satisfaction.  This 
Event  is  the  Birth  of  Expectations. 

Events  decide  the  direction  of  our  lives. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  watched  Luther  Young- 
dahl.  Governor  of  Minnesota,  light  the  torch 
to  hundreds  of  strait  Jackete  and  leather 
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wristlets  while  over  a  thousand  patients  In 
the  Anoka  State  Hospital  cheered  themselves 
hoarse.  That  event,  in  retrospect,  inspired  me 
to  devote  myself  to  the  humane  treatment 
and  prevention  of  Mental  Illness.  That  event 
led  to  a  succession  of  events  and  experiences 
and  expectations  too  numerous  and  too  un- 
important for  this  day  and  this  event. 

This  event,  today,  is  the  result  of  numer- 
ous experiences,  of  expectations  and  frustra- 
tions, of  starts,  spurts  and  stops;  of  defeats 
and  victories:  oj  tragedies  and  triumphs:  of 
successes  and  failures:  of  dreams  and 
smashed  dreams.  Therefore,  this  event  Is  a 
Joy  filled  to  overflowing.  It  Is  more  than  a 
p.issing,  transient,  shadow  happiness.  It  Is  a 
Joyful  Event  of  the  Spirit  with  enduring 
Substance. 

The  experiences  that  produced  today's 
event  are  many  and  varied.  Individual  and 
familial.  Institutional  and  community.  Life's 
seemingly  Inslgnlflcant  experiences,  like  the 
finger  of  the  Dutch  lad  In  the  Dike,  are 
meaningful.  For  Instance,  last  week  a  poster 
was  prepared  announcing  today's  event.  The 
painter  was  apologetic,  "I  omitted  the  word 
mental'  before  Health  Center. "  "I'm  pleased 
you  did— that  highlights  a  significant  truth 
of  my  experience." 

Health  Is  Wholeness.  Health  Is  Organic. 
Health  is  Salvation.  Salvation  Is  Health.  When 
we  are  healthy  all  of  the  physical,  mental, 
spiritual,  political,  economical,  and  social 
parts  of  our  lives  are  functioning  as  one 
...  as  a  Whole.  We  have  too  long  experi- 
enced what  the  fragmented.  Isolated,  piece- 
meal, separated,  segmented  Health  Care  Sys- 
tem has  done  to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
ecological  nature  of  man's  health.  Our  ex- 
periences have  been  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  health  needs  of 
people,  nor  have  we  been  successful  In  pre- 
venting the  Increase  of  Illness  In  our  society 
because  of  this  anachronistic  approach  to 
health. 

Our  experience  at  P.M.L.H.  indicates  that 
health  care  for  all  Illnesses  and  diseases  that 
afflict  people  can  be  treated  more  adequately 
in  a  community  general  hospital.  We  have 
experienced  that  going  to  where  the  people 
live  In  the  community  Is  a  healthier  approach 
than  merely  confining  them  In  large  Imper- 
sonal Institutions  away  from  their  loved 
ones  and  their  community. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  a 
healthy  person  must  have  the  continuing 
opportunity  to  participate  In  decisions  af- 
fecting his  life:  that  a  healthy  person  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  his  ex- 
periences. Including  his  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures and  must  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  own  resources  and  skills  to  deal 
with  his  problems.  We  have  experienced  the 
truth  that  every  person  has  problems  but 
that  at  certain  times  they  caimot  solve  them 
by  themselves.  They  need  help.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  make  help  available. 

We  have  had  a  very  small  Inadequate  In- 
patient facility,  but  this  has  been  helpful 
to  us.  The  presence  of  a  Mental  Health  stalT 
Improves  the  patient  care  of  all  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  hospital.  For  Instance,  the  ob- 
stetrical patient  who  develops  a  psychotic 
reaction  following  the  birth  of  a  child  can  be 
helped.  Or  the  surgical  patient  who  becomes 
depressed  following  surgery  can  be  helped. 
We  have  provided  consultation  in  the  In- 
numerable psycho-physlologlcal  diseases  dis- 
covered in  many  patients.  We  have  discovered 
that  follow  up  care  can  be  most  helpful  to 
patients  not  specifically  admitted  as  "Mental 
Health  Patlente". 

We  have  also  experienced  that  we  can  pro- 
vide consultation  for  patients  who  come  to 
P.M.L.H.  through  an  emergency,  suffering 
from  different  traumas  as  a  result  of  acci- 
dents, alcoholism,  drugs  or  attempted  sui- 
cide. We  have  experienced  the  need  for  re- 
habilitation with  patients  who  show  no 
apparent  visible  scars. 

This  event  today  Is  filled  with  expecta- 
tlona.  There  has  been   a  rising  tide  of  ez- 
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pectatlons  within  the  P.MX.H.  family  and 
within  our  community.  They  are  typical  of 
nearly  all  human  expectations.  Many  of 
them  may  fall  when  we  are  frustrated  by 
the  resistance  of  other  people  or  by  the 
happenings  of  lite.  We  are  people  of  hopes. 
Our  hopes  move  us  today  for  creating  a  more 
meaningful  tomorrow. 

We  expect  that  during  the  months  oX  the 
building  of  this  facility  that  more  and  more 
persons  within  our  family  and  within  our 
service  community  will  become  aware  and 
Informed  and  educated  concerning  Mental 
Health,  as  well  as  the  relationship  of  Mental 
Health  to  Health. 

We  hope  to  create  a  healthier  environment 
for  all  the  people  of  our  community,  rather 
than  molding  people  to  fit  Into  their  un- 
healthy environment.  We  too  often  send 
people  back  Into  the  same  environment  that 
forced  them  Into  the  hospital  In  the  first 
place.  We  usually  behave  as  our  'environ- 
ment' tells  us.  We  must  seek  to  prevent 
Mental  Illness  and  to  teach  Mental  Health. 
This  means  meaningful  work  Is  needed  for 
all  persons.  This  means  adequate  housing, 
adequate  diet,  adequate  space  for  the  recre- 
ation of  our  lives.  Poverty  follows  the  dis- 
eases of  the  Heart  and  Cancer  as  the  third 
major  cause  of  death. 

We  have  environmental  pollution  which 
makes  a  livable  environment  for  healthy 
living  difficult  and  death  premature.  The  pol- 
lution of  air  and  water,  the  atmospere.  the 
misuse  of  land,  the  lack  of  adequate  public 
transportation,  the  noise  which  destroys  ovir 
environment  must  be  attacked  vigorously  IX 
we  are  to  effectively  use  the  facility  we  con- 
struct here.  This  facility  Is  Important,  but 
more  Important  Is  the  program  of  services 
that  are  rendered  to  people,  where  they  live 
and  work,  to  prevent  Illness  and  disease.  We 
must  avoid  the  Edifice  Complex  as  well  as 
avoiding  Institutional  multiple  sclerosis. 

We  need  to  spend  the  next  twelve  to  fif- 
teen months  In  educating  every  member  oX 
our  community.  Including  the  Personnel,  the 
Medical  Staff  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
within  the  P.M.L.H.  Family.  We  need  to 
Involve  every  person  In  our  community  of 
sen'lce  In  the  program  of  our  Mental  Health 
Center.  The  building  will  reflect  the  attitude, 
the  philosophy  and  the  expectations  of  all 
who  build  It,  serve,  or  are  served  by  It. 

Disease  and  sickness  affect  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  Prosperity  and  Poverty  both 
produce  their  own  diseases  and  Illnesses. 
Health  Is  now  a  promised  right  for  all  our 
people  and  not  merely  the  privilege  of  the 
favored  few.  We  expect  that  all  of  us  work- 
ing together  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
promised  right  of  health  care  to  be  the  real- 
ized right  of  all  people  In  our  community. 

I  invite  you  to  give  your  hands  and  hearts 
and  minds  and  all  your  resources  to  the 
achievement  of  our  expectations  for  this 
Community  Mental  Health  Center. 

The  earth  moves  in  Its  orbit  around  the 
sun  through  the  seasons,  through  night  and 
day.  according  to  God's  plan.  We,  the  people 
of  the  earth  move,  but  not  always  according 
to  God's  plan.  We  laugh,  we  weep,  we  flght 
and  we  forgive,  we  hate  and  we  love,  we 
suffer  and  we  die,  we  reach  out  and  we  reach 
in,  we  hurt  and  we  heal,  but  always  we 
must  work  through  and  with  others.  P.M.L.H. 
seeks  to  serve  and  to  be  served  to  make 
healthy  and  whole  all  God's  children. 


QUEST  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON. 


CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   tCARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Af ondav,  FebrvMry  16,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  observe 
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two  important  anniversaries  in  February. 
During  this  month  in  1251,  Mindaugas 
the  Great  unified  all  the  Lithuanian 
principalities  into  one  kingdom.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  52  years  ago,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  was  established,  I  should 
like  to  commemorate  these  anniversa- 
ries by  inserting  the  following  statement 
and  resolution  in  the  Record  : 

A    SEVEN-CENTtrST    QUEST    FOB    FREEDOM 

During  the  month  of  February,  Lithua- 
nian-Americans will  be  commemorating  the 
719th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  State  when  Mindaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into 
one  kingdom  in  1251  and  the  52nd  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  which  took  place  on  February 
16,  1918.  But  this  celebration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  Day  will  not  be  similar  to 
American  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 
It  will  contain  no  note  of  Joy,  no  jubilant 
tone  of  achievement  and  victory.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  observance  will  be  somber,  sorrow- 
ful, underlined  with  the  grim  accent  of 
defeat  and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost 
its  Independence,  and  today  survives  only  as 
a  captive  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Conununist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  In  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  States 
by  legal  or  democratic  processes.  The  Soviet 
Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  by  force  of  arms  in  June  of  1940. 
The  Kremlin  Is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian 
imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate 
of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  Immemorial.  Their  lan- 
guage Is  the  oldest  In  Etirope  today.  They 
were  united  Into  a  State  more  than  700 
years  ago,  and  by  the  16th  century  their 
nation  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  almost  to  the  gates  of  Mos- 
cow. Their  fortunes  gradually  declined  and 
the  nation  was  completely  taken  over  by 
Russia  in  1795. 

The  Intensive  and  determined  struggle  for 
freedom  and  Independence  Xrom  Czaristlc 
Russia  was  climaxed  on  Pe'  ruary  16.  1918. 
by  the  Declaration  oX  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Council,  proclaiming  the  restoration 
of  the  Independence  to  Lithuania. 

The  February  Sixteenth  Declaration  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly  In  1920.  Thus,  foUow- 
Ing  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  the 
re-establlshment  of  an  Independent  State 
of  Lithuania,  with  Its  capltol  In  the  city  of 
Vilnius  was  accomplished.  A  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition by  many  free  countries  followed. 
On  September  22.  1921,  Lithuania  was  re- 
ceived as  a  Ixma  fide  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  thereby  Lithuania  became  a 
member  of  the  International  community  oX 
sovereign  nations.  A  Xull  diplomatic  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  ol  America  on 
July  28.  1922.  was  XoUowed  soon,  also  with 
de  jure  recognition,  by  other  world  powers — 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  Italy  and  Japan. 

Soviet  Russia  recognized  de  jure  the  In- 
dependence oX  Lithuania  in  1920.  and  on 
July  12th  oX  the  same  year  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Lithuania  which  sUted  that: 
"The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  the  sover- 
eignty and  Independence  oX  the  Lithuanian 
State  with  all  the  Juridical  rights  associated 
with  such  a  declaration,  and  Xorever  re- 
nounces. In  good  Xaltb,  all  Russian  sovereign 
rights,  which  It  previously  had  In  regards 
to  Lithuanian  Nation  and  Its  territory." 

The  re-establlshment  of  an  Independent 
State  ol  Lithuania  and  her  return  to  the 
selX-governlng  community  oX  nations  is  the 
most  significant  historical  event  oX  the 
Twentieth  Century  Xor  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tion, whose  political  maturity,  economic 
achievements  and   cultural  creativity  were 
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manifested  during  the  period  of  restored  In- 
dependence (1918-1940). 

During  the  Second  World  War.  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuuila  became  a  victim  of  Soviet 
Russia's  and  Nazi  Germany's  conspiracy  and 
aggression,  and  as  a  result  of  secret  agree- 
ments between  those  two  powers  of  August 
23rd  and  September  38th.  1939.  became  In- 
vaded and  occupied  by  Soviet  Russian  armed 
forces  on  June  15.  1940. 

Since  the  days  of  Soviet  Russian  occupa- 
tion, however,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom  During 
the  period  between  1944  and  1952  alone,  some 
30.000  freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  in  an 
organized  resistance  movement  against  the 
Invaders.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
were  Imprisoned  or  driven  to  Siberia  Though 
that  resistance  movement  was  weakened  and 
flnallv  subdued  du-  to  a  failure  to  get  any 
material  aid  from  the  West,  nevertheless,  the 
Lithuanian  people  are  continuing  their  pas- 
sive resistance  against  Soviet  Russian  geno- 
cldal  aggression  to  this  very  day. 

The  United  States  of  America,  mindful  of 
Its  own  struggle  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, has  remained  sensitive  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  other  people  for  self-determination 
"For  this  reason.  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  are  grateful  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  denouncing  the  Soviet 
Riisslan  aggression  in  Lithuania  and  for  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  alien  subjugation  of 
Uthuanla  since  1940.  The  United  States 
continues  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of 
Uthuanla.  The  Uthuanlan  Legation  at 
Washlni<ton.  DC  .  Consulates  General  in  New 
Torlt.  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  a  Consulate 
m  Boston  are  recogrilzed  and  are  functioning. 

Recently  the  United  States  Congress  passed 
H  Con.  Rea.  416  that  calls  for  freedom  for 
the  Baltic  SUtes  All  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
cans should  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  implement  this  legislation  by 
bringing  up  the  question  of  the  liberation  of 
the  BalUc  States  In  the  United  NaUons  and 
urging  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  719th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
state,  and  the  53nd  anniversary  of  the  eatalH 
llshment  of  the  Republic  of  UthuanU.  the 
Lithuanian-American  Community  of  the 
USA.  Inc..  representing  all  Lithuanian- 
Americans  throughout  the  nation,  most  fer- 
vently appeals  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments,  reli- 
gious leaders,  labor  unions,  civil,  political 
and  professional  organizations,  academic  and 
cultural  Institutions,  news  media  and  to  the 
people  of  good  will,  to  support  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  self- 
determination  and  to  national  independence 
In  their  own  country. 

The  free  world  can  never  rest  In  peace, 
knowing  that  In  Lithuania  under  Soviet  Rus- 
sian rule,  genocide  and  Russlflcatlon  are 
common  place,  religious  persecution  Is  preva- 
lent, and  basic  human  freedoms  and  rights 
are  denied  to  the  Uthtianlan  people. 

1 80th  Congreaa.  Sd  seulon.  Calendar 

No.  1673) 

H.  Con.  Rn.  416 

[Report  No.  180«1 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  June 
23.  19M.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  September  19  ( legislative  day, 
September  7).  19M.  Reported  by  Mr.  Ftn^ 
saicRT   (Without  amendment.) 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constltutee  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rlghu.  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social.  ciUtural. 
and  religious  development:  and 
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Whereas  the  BalUc  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rlghu  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  contlnuee  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States:  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and 
national  Independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo> 
pie:  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President   of  the  United  States— 

(at  to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  be  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June 
21.  1965. 

Attest: 

Ralph  R.  Roasx'rs. 

Clerk. 
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vlets  have  been  unable  to  weaken  the 
ethnic  and  cultural  Identity  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people,  and  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  wresting  their  loyalty  to  the  Lithu- 
anian Nation.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  that 
in  observing  these  important  events  in 
Lithuanian  history,  and  by  recognizing 
the  current  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, we  may  encourage  them  In  the  main- 
tenance of  their  unfailing  spirit  through 
the  darkness  of  tyranny  until  the  inevi- 
table day  when  they  will  again  Join  the 
company  of  free  nations. 
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HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNtCnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  sig- 
nificant events  In  the  history  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  occur  this  month. 
February  14  marks  the  719th  anniversary 
of  the  unification  of  all  the  Lithuanian 
principcditles  into  one  kingdom  by  Min- 
daugas  the  Great  In  1251.  while  February 
16  Is  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  In 
commemorating  these  events  we  should 
also  take  time  to  consider  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Lithuanian  sovereignty  since 
the  Communist  domination  of  that  val- 
iant nation. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  Soviet 
takeover.  Lithuania  has  been  subject  to 
the  extreme  cruelties  of  Russian  coloni- 
alism. Including  mass  arrests,  arbitrary 
Imprisonment,  suspension  of  civil  liber- 
ties, deportations,  and  the  systematic 
suppression  of  organized  religion.  Like- 
wise. Soviet  Imperialism  has  developed 
economic  policies  designed  to  enhance 
the  welfare  of  the  Russian  State  at  the 
expense  of  the  interests  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people. 

Commimist  totalitarian  planning  has 
sought  to  eliminate  Lithuanian  cultural 
values  and  religious  traditions.  Some  of 
the  calculated  schemes  used  have  in- 
cluded large-scale  Russian  immigration, 
the  rewriting  of  Baltic  history  to  show 
an  alleged  cultural  amd  political  affinity 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  an  ever-In- 
creasing enforcement  of  the  use  of  the 
Russian  language  in  public  life. 

In  spite  of  the  ruthless  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  complete  disregard  for 
IJthuAnlan  rights  and  liberties,  the  8o- 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  this  country  has  made 
some  admirable  moves  to  preserve  some 
of  our  environmental  resources.  Our  na- 
tional parks  and  the  recent  widespread 
legislative  and  administrative  action  at 
all  levels  of  government  Illustrate  the 
concern  we  have  had  for  sections  of  our 
environment. 

Yet.  our  entire  environment  has  be- 
come endangered  by  our  lack  of  foresight 
and  planning.  Indeed,  our  ignorance  in 
matters  of  population  control,  ecology, 
and  the  unexpected  environmental  ef- 
fects of  our  ever-expanding  material 
production  prevent  us  from  embarking 
on  any  immediate  efforts  to  preserve  and 
restore  our  environment. 

Prof.  Henry  P.  Caulfleld,  of  Colorado 
State  University,  has  written  a  paper 
with  suggestions  for  government  action 
on  these  matters  which  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  benefit  from. 

Planning  thk  Eakth's  StmrAci 
(By    Henry    P.    Caulfleld.    Jr.    professor    of 
political   science.   Colorado  State   Univer- 
sity) 

The  1960's  will  become  known  to  history. 
I  suspect,  as  the  decade  In  which  popular 
awareness  of  environmental  degradation  in 
the  United  States  and  recognition  of  the  need 
for  common  action  to  achieve  liveable  en- 
vironments began  to  take  hold. 

Insight  and  concern  with  respect  to  nat- 
ural environments  and  the  need  to  maintain 
compatibility  between  man  and  nature  has 
long  l)een  a  part  of  our  Intellectual  heritage 
in  the  works  of  Emerson,  Thoreau.  Marsh. 
Powell.  Mulr  and  others.  The  great  city  parks 
created  In  the  last  century,  the  unique  areas 
of  natural  beauty  and  scientific  and  historic 
interest  set  aside  as  naUonal  parks,  the 
spre«d  of  the  national  park  Idea  abroad,  the 
Adirondack  Preserve  and  other  State  park 
action,  setting  aside  of  wilderness  areas  In 
national  forests,  management  programs  to 
preserve  fish  and  wildlife  and  the  city  plan- 
ning movement  of  this  century  all  attest  to 
the  heroic  efforts  of  dedicated  Individuals 
and  small  groups  of  the  past.  We,  and  those 
who  come  after  us,  should  be  forever  grateful 
for  their  work  But  clearly,  their  successes  In 
preserving  natural  aretM  and  In  giving  some 
degree  of  architectural  form  to  man-made 
ootnmunltles  were  only  piecemeal  within  an 
over-*ll  context  of  rampant  ktdustrlal  de- 
velopment, increasing  productl(7n  of  material 
wealth,  and  the  development  of  iWrge  urban- 
ised areas.  \ 

Within  the  decade  of  the  sixties  Intellec- 
tual awareness  of  our  environmental  plight 
haa  achieved    new   dimensions   of   concern. 
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Ek:ology  Is  becoming  a  part  of  the  general 
vocabulary.  Popular  reaction  Is  manifest  to 
manifold  environmental  pollutants,  to  dep- 
redation of  specific  areas  of  wild  and  scenic 
beauty,  and  to  the  claustrophobia  of  urban 
areas  without  open  space  A  New  Conserva- 
tion, as  a  public  philosophy  and  guide  to 
political  life.  Is  In  the  beginning  stages  of 
development.  Silent  Spring  by  Rachel  Carson, 
the  report  of  Lawrence  Rockefeller's  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission, 
The  Quiet  Crisis  by  Stewart  L.  Udall.  his  vig- 
orous and  fruitful  political  leadership  for 
eight  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  National  Beauty 
In  1965.  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson's  beautlficatlon 
projects,  the  report  on  environmental  pollu- 
tion of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  the  many  good  virorks  of  private 
organizations  constituting  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Council  of  America,  the  many  pro- 
posed Environmental  Quality  Acts  now  be- 
fore Congress,  President  Nixon's  creation  of 
a  Cabinet-level  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel's 
recent  Conference  on  Water  Pollution  with 
the  nation's  leading  Industrialists — all  of 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  signs  of  a 
major  concern  of  our  times.  That  we  as  a 
Nation  should  be  concerned  with  our  total 
environment,  not  Just  with  the  quantity  of 
our  material  production  but  also  with  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  is  the  main 
policy  thrust  of  the  New  Conservation.  Its 
widespread  and  general  acceptance  in  prin- 
ciple would  seem  to  have  been  achieved. 

But  more  than  this  has  been  achieved.  Too 
few,  but  still  many,  specific  advances  have 
been  made. 

City  governments  Increasingly  are  taking 
steps  to  abate  water  and  air  pollution,  im- 
prove solid  waste  disposal,  provide  open 
space,  lessen  congestion  by  Improved  mass 
transit,  renew  central  cities  and  control  de- 
velopment with  urt>an  plans. 

State  yoremmenfs  are  Increasing  their  aid 
to  city  governments  focusing  upton  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  more  gen- 
erally, fostering  flood  plain  management  and 
rural  zoning,  and  providing  State  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  areas.  Moreover,  scxne 
states  are  taking  the  lead  In  the  prohibition 
of  certain  long-life  pesticides  that  are  be- 
coming pervasive  in  the  environment  and 
dangerous  to  man  and  other  life. 

The  Federal  government  through  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  other 
means  has  provided  substantial  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments 
with  respect  to:  purchase  and  development 
of  natural,  recreation  and  open  space  areas: 
abatement  of  air  and  water  pollution:  solid 
waste  disposal:  development  of  "model  cities" 
and  cnher  types  of  urban  renewal:  and  un- 
dertaking of  comprehensive  and  functional 
planning.  Additions  to  the  National  Park  and 
NaUonal  Forest  Systems,  improved  recrea- 
tional and  environmental  measures  in  Fed- 
eral water  and  related  land  resource  projects, 
establishment  of  the  National  Wilderness 
System.  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Sys- 
tem, and  National  Trails  System  constitute 
direct  Federal  forward  moves.  Some  of  these 
advances  will  require  many  specific  Imple- 
menting actions  before  they  will  achieve 
their  full  Impact.  Establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Offshore  Island  Preservation  System 
and  a  National  Scenic  Road  System  are  pos- 
sibilities for  action  in  the  near  future.  Im- 
proved environmental  consideration  in  the 
development  of  the  Interstate  road  system 
and  more  thoroughgoing  action  with  respect 
to  environmental  pollution  from  pesticides, 
fungicides,  fertilizers,  automotive  combus- 
tion Including  lead  are  also  on  the  agenda, 
hopefully,  for  early  national  action. 

International  activity  Includes  such  multi- 
lateral developments  as  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  the  treaty  on  the  peaceful  use  of  out- 
erspace,  treaties  with  respect  to  conservation 
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of  fishes,  use  of  the  sea  bed,  and  migratory 
waterfowl.  Bilateral  activity  too  is  significant, 
such  as  our  Joint  efforts  with  Canada  to 
abate  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Interna- 
tional concern  for  environmental  quality  has 
been  expressed  in  several  conference  in  the 
last  twenty  years  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  National  Re- 
sources and  other  International  groups.  The 
UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Conference  of 
Experts  In  1968  on  the  Scientific  Basis  for 
Rational  Use  of  the  Biosphere  Is  a  particu- 
larly Important  forerunner  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Environment 
scheduled  for  1972. 

'Most,  but  not  all,  action  to  date  at  local, 
state,  national  and  international  levels  has 
been  a  reaction  to  clear  and  present  dan- 
gers— pollution  of  air,  water  and  the  whole 
biological  environment  by  atomic  wastes, 
pesticides  and  other  contaminants:  loss  to 
development  of  specific  natural  areas;  his- 
toric sites  or  areas,  or  a  beautiful  vista;  and 
extinction  of  specific  si>ecles  of  fish  or  wild- 
life. Public  reaction  to  the  prospect  of  popu- 
lation explosion,  on  the  other  hand,  involves 
more  a  public  vision  of  long-term  future  con- 
sequences. This  Is  also  true  of  support,  gen- 
erally, of  all  antipollution  activities,  of  a  sys- 
tem of  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and  of  other 
major  strategic  actions. 

Only  In  the  most  Inchoate  form,  however, 
would  it  appear  that  this  public  vision  re- 
flects knowledge  of  the  basic  Insight  of  sci- 
entific ecology.  Thus  ecological  policy  con- 
cern (I.e..  sustainable  accommodation  of 
mankind  within  his  natural  environment  on 
this  earth)  is  not  yet  the  foundation,  clearly, 
of  a  new  sense  of  community  of  man  in  which 
the  enhancement  of  environment  quality 
pervades  all  decisions. 

Hence,  planning  comprehensively  the  en- 
vironment of.  say.  1967,  2000.  2050.  and  2100 
Is  not  undertaken  anywhere  In  the  world. 
Comprehensive  multlplepurpose  river  basins 
planning,  as  conducted  today  In  the  United 
States  by  Federal.  State  and  local  agencies 
under  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965,  comes  as  close  to  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental planning  as  there  Is  today. 
Moreover.  The  Nation's  Water  Resources,  the 
first  national  assessment  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  published  In  November  1968, 
comes  as  close  to  a  national  environmental 
assessment  as  there  Is  today .>  But  support  for 
both  of  these  efforts  is  foimd  today  more 
among  those  concerned  with  adequate  re- 
source development  than  with  environmen- 
tal quality. 

The  several  Environmental  Quality  Acts 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress 
provide  for  periodic  national  environmental 
assessments.  But  none  of  them  come  to  grips 
with  the  organizational  problems  of  plan- 
ning all  public-sector  activities.  Including 
environmental  quality  planning,  and  of  the 
relative  roles  therein  of  Federal.  State  and 
local  governments.  The  plethora  of  uncoor- 
dinated "Councils"  now  surrounding  the 
President  is  not  considered  either.' 

A  much  more  fundamental  problem,  with 
which  an  environmental  quality  act  now 
could  not  hope  to  cope,  are  the  implicit  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States  and  most  countries 
in  favor  of  ever  increasing  population  and 
per  cs4}lta  national  Income.  President  Nixon 
has  followed  up  on  the  proposal  of  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Population  Policy 
Commission.*  Presumably  the  Commission 
will  consider  the  need  for  stability  of  popula- 
tion some  time  in  the  future  and  the  meaiu 
that  might  be  viewed  as  appropriate  to 
achieve  it.  The  Nation  passed  the  200  million 
mark  In  late  1967  and,  on  the  basis  of  a  1.6 
percent  annual  Increase  compounded,  the 
United  States  will  have  a  population  of  468 
million,  more  than  double  our  present  num- 
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ber,  by  2020.  Clearly,  official  national  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  Is  long  overdue. 

But  so  is  our  policy  of  ever  Increasing  per 
capita  real  income,  which  largely  reflects 
material  well  being.  The  Nation  experienced 
a  remarkable  rate  of  growth  of  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  of  4.7  percent  per  year  for 
the  period  1960-1965.  Prom  1910  to  1966  the 
rate  was  leas,  3  percent  per  year.  An  annual 
rate  of  growth  of  4  percent,  probably  a  sus- 
tainable rate  under  full  employment  condi- 
tions. Indicates  a  GNP  of  about  4.686  billion 
(1954  dollars)  In  2020  compared  with  560 
bUUon  (1964  dollars)  in  1965.  This  develop- 
ment by  2020  would  represent  roughly,  a 
threefold  increase  in  per  capita  national  in- 
come. On  the  basis  of  their  records  to  date, 
many  countries  of  the  world  would  not 
achieve  such  an  increase  in  the  level  of  their 
material  living,  but  some  countries  might  do 
even  better. 

Man's  environment  on  this  earth  involves 
finite,  space  composed  of  finite  environ- 
mental areas  of  differing  natural  capability  • 
In  support  of  man  and  other  life.  Thus, 
clearly.  Infinite  expansion  of  population  and 
material  production  Is  incompatible  with 
man's  situation  here.  At  some  point  growth 
In  population  and  material  production  are 
going  to  have  to  stop.  This  may  not  be  done 
to  "an  early  running  out  of  resources"  in 
the  way  leaders  of  our  Traditional  Conserva- 
tion Movement  and  Maltbus  feared.  Scien- 
tlflc  and  technologic  advance  may  continue 
for  many  years  to  enable  use  of  lower  quality 
resources  and  substitute  materials  without 
Increasing  real  cost,  as  the  work  of  Resources 
for  the  Future,  Inc.,  suggests.*  But  what  of 
the  quality  of  life,  the  Uvablllty  of  the 
earth? 

The  President's  new  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  logically,  cannot  avoid  these 
Issuee.  Hopefully,  it  will  not  try  to  do  so  In- 
definitely. Without  policies  calling  for  stabil- 
ization of  population  and  per  capita  national 
Income  some  time  in  the  next  century,  de- 
tailed efforts  to  plan  now  and  in  the  future 
for  environmental  quality  at  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels  of  government  with  the  help 
of  an^  alert  and  informed  citizenry  will  be.  in^ 
my  Judgment,  to  no  avail.  The  first  national 
environmental  assessment  should  recognize 
these  fundamental  Issues  and  begin  to  discuss 
them.  Incidentally,  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers— on  the  basis  present 
theory  and  methods  of  managing  our  eco- 
nomic life  at  full  employment  and  with  large 
areas  of  freedom  of  private  decision  making — 
may  have  more  difficulty  confronting  these 
Issues  than  his  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  is 
plagued  by  another  problem  which  It  will 
find  difficult  to  solve  but  which  it  must  solve 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  find,  however,  that 
it  will  only  be  able  to  lend  its  support  to  a 
solution  which  will  take  others  many  years 
to  realize.  In  the  meantime.  Its  work  will 
suffer  greatly.  I  have  reference  to  our  poverty, 
and  the  world's  poverty,  of  solid  sclentlflc 
detailed  knowledge  of  ecological  relationships 
and  their  tolerances  to  external  intrusions. 
Ecology  today,  as  many  ecologists  will  admit, 
is  strong  on  concept  but  weak  on  solid  knowl- 
edge. This  knowledge  Is  basic  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  practical  plans  for  environmental 
quality.  A  very  substantial  national  and 
worldwide  program  of  ecological  research  and 
survey  involving  universities,  other  research 
institutions  and  govarnment  is  vitally 
needed.' 

"Planning  the  Earth's  Surface"  with  "A 
View  Toward  Survival  of  Man  and  His  Envi- 
ronment," as  a  first  step  as  I  see  It.  Involves 
facing  up  to  these  three  nuijor  Issues:  popu- 
lation growth,  ever  expanding  material  iMt>- 
ductlon,  and  the  present  poverty  of  solid 
scientific  detailed  ecological  knowledge  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
mrld.  In  addlUon,  X  omA  hardly  add.  a  eul- 
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tur»l  r«voluVlon,  worldwide.  Is  Implicit  In  all 
of  this. 

The  U.N.  Conference  on  Environment 
scheduled  for  1972  will  need  to  confront  these 
Issues,  as  will  the  nAilons  of  the  earth  besides 
the  United  States  A  periodic  World  Environ- 
mental Assessment  prepared  under  the  aegU 
of  the  United  Nations  for  consideration  with- 
in Its  framework.  I  should  think.  Is  a  most 
useful  recommendation  which  might  come 
out  of  the  dellberaUons  of  the  Conference  In 
1972.  ConUnuatlon  of  present  specific  efforts 
at  International  environmental  planning  and 
action,  as  well  as  new  specific  Initiatives, 
should  be  encouraged  But  a  more  elaborate 
approach  to  comprehensive  environmental 
planning  on  a  worldwide  basis  appears  to  me 
to  be  premature  at  this  time. 
PooTNores 

» "The  Nations  Water  Resources,  the  First 
National  Assessment  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council."  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  US.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  DC  20402:  full  report.  M  25: 
summar>-.  65  cenu  Library  of  Congress  Cata- 
log Card  Number    68-«2779. 

••See  "Environmental  Management:  Water 
and  Related  Land"  by  the' author  when  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Water  Resources 
Coimcll.  Washington.  DC.  Public  Admin- 
istrative Review.  Vol.  XXVIII.  No.  4.  July- 
August  1968.  pp.  306-311 

•Stewart  L.  Udall.  "1976— Agenda  for  To- 
morrow." Harcourt.  Brace  and  World.  New 
Tork.  1968:  p.  124.  Library  of  Congress  Card 
Number:  68-28819. 

•  Han  H.  Landsberg.  Leonard  L.  Ftschman 
and  Joseph  L.  Fisher.  Editors.  Resources  In 
America's  Future — Patterns  of  Requirements 
and  Availabilities.  1960-2000":  published  for 
Resourcts  for  the  Future.  Inc..  by  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  Baltimore:  1963.  Library  of 
Congress  Catalog  Card  Number:   63-7233 

F  Fraser  Darling  and  John  Milton,  Edi- 
tors, "Future  Environments  of  North  Amer- 
ica— Being  the  record  of  a  Conference  con- 
vened by  the  Conservation  Foundation  in 
April  196j.  at  Alrlle  Hoiise.  Warrenton.  Vir- 
ginia: Tlie  Natural  History  Press.  Garden 
City,  1966,  pp.  704-716.  Llbrar>-  of  Congress 
Catalog  Card  Number:   66-20989. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  BITTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out our  Nation  and  elsewhere  ^n  the  free 
world  people  of  Lithuanian  descent  are 
celebrating  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  which  declared  its 
sovereignty  on  February  16, 1918.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  join  the  observance  of  this 
anniversary  along  with  all  freedom-lov- 
ing Americans.  The  gallant  efforts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  as  they  fought  for  in- 
dependence under  czarist  rule  in  Russia 
and  later  under  Communist  oppression 
serves  as  a  stirring  example  of  freedom's 
preciousness.  Though  the  Lithuanian  Re- 
public suffered  dearly  under  Stalin's 
purges — even  when  6  million  Ukrainian 
farmers  were  starved  to  death  during  col- 
lectivization moves  by  Russia  in  1932 — 
they  did  not  give  up  the  fight  for  freedom. 
Active  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Red 
Army  was  waged  by  Lithuanian  nationals 
until  1952.  testimony  to  freedom's  great 
cause.  Now  Lithuania  lies  a  captive  na- 
tion. We  can  but  hope  for  the  day  when 
freedom  will  once  again  reach  her  people. 

In  this  observance  of  the  52d  anniver- 
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sary  of  the  birth  of  the  Lithuanian  Re- 
public, let  us  reaCBrm  our  belief  in  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  all  people 
everywhere.  The  United  States  recog- 
nized Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  nation  in 
1922  and  has  continued  to  recognize  that 
sovereignty  despite  Russian  claims  to  all 
the  Baltic  States — Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  Congress,  fully  committed  to 
the  principles  of  self-determination,  has 
authored  a  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  the  attention  of  the  United 
Nations  to  Russia's  subjugation  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  to  bring  the  force  of 
world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom for  all  Ukrainian  people.  In  the  spir- 
it of  this  commitment.  I  take  pride  in 
recognizing  Lithuania's  independence 
day,  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  Lithuanian  Republic. 


E.  CLINTON  TOWL 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

*  OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  of  the 
greatness  of  this  country  is  the  oppor- 
tunity our  citizens  have  to  begin  with 
little  more  than  an  idea  and  some  aspira- 
tion and  to  eventually  rise  to  be  a  leader 
among  men. 

E.  Clinton  Towl.  a  resident  of  Syosset. 
which  is  part  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  proud  to  represent, 
Is  one  man  who  typifies  the  opportuni- 
ties we  provide  hard-working,  creative 
persons. 

This  outstanding  citizen,  whom  I  have 
had  the  good  fortime  of  knowing  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  the  thirties,  nursed 
a  small  garage-based  engineering  firm 
Into  a  giant  Industry — a  giant  which 
helped  us  land  on  the  moon.  E.  Clinton 
Towl  helped  raise  Orximman  Aircraft 
Engineering  into  the  highly  laudable 
Onunman  Aerospace  Corp.  and  her  sub- 
sidiaries all  of  which  hold  records  for  a 
vast  range  of  records  and  achievements. 

The  success  of  this  engineering  firm. 
Is  not  too  diCScult  to  understand  if  one 
knows  Clinton  Towl.  A  native  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  a  graduate  of  St.  Paul's  in  Gar- 
den City,  NJ.,  and  Cornell  University, 
he  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  courage,  sen- 
sitivity, business  acumen,  and  charm.  All 
of  these  qualities  have  helped  to  make 
Grumman  what  It  is  today. 

Now  serving  as  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  oCBcer  of  both  Grum- 
man Corp.  and  Grumman  Aerospace,  as 
well  as  being  chairman  of  several  Grum- 
man subsidiaries,  Clinton  Towl.  I  am 
proud  to  say.  is  entering  his  40th  year 
in  service  to  Grumman.  In  light  of  his 
contributions  to  industry  and  techno- 
logical development.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  remarks 
to  include  excerpts  from  a  recent  news- 
paper article  on  this  fine  gentleman: 

E.   ClINTOH  Towx. 

When  the  Orumman  Company  was  getting 
started.  It  was  not  In  the  least  unusual  to 
see  Clint  Towl  with  paint  brush  or  hanuner 
In  hand,  doing  whatever  needed  to  be  done. 
He  was  Orumman's  first  paymaster,  and  the 
first  to  have  an  inspector's  stamp.  He  be- 
came assistant  treaatirer  of  the  company  in 
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1937,  and  In  1940  he  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Assistant  Corporate  Secretary.  In 
1954,  he  was  elected  Administrative  Vice 
President. 

From  1960  to  1966  Clint  Towl  was  President 
of  Orumman  Aircraft,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer. 

Adelphl  University  conferred  on  him  a  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  degree  In  1967  for  playing  "so 
vital  a  role  In  the  progress  of  Long  Island 
and  the  University."  For  the  United  Fund 
of  Long  Island  he  has  served  successfully 
as  the  first  Campaign  Fund  chairman.  Presi- 
dent, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and.  at  present.  Trustee  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  also  Is  active  on 
behalf  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  having  served  as 
Leadership  Olfts  Chairman  for  the  Nassau 
Council  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Century 
Club 

In  1966  Mr.  Towl  received  the  Adelphl 
Suffolk  (nowDowltng)  College  Distinguished 
Citizen  Award,  the  Long  Island  Press  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award,  and  the  annual 
Award  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Management,    Long    Island    University. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Aerospace  Industries  Association,  and 
for  some  years  has  been  a  director  of  Bank- 
ers Trust  and  of  the  Long  Island  Lighting 
Company.  He  Is  also  an  honorary  trustee  of 
Adelphl  University. 

Clint  Towl  Is  a  native  of  Brooklyn  and 
attended  St.  Paul's  School,  Garden  City,  and 
Cornell  University.  He  and  his  wife.  Chris- 
tine, live  In  Syosset.  They  have  a  married 
daughter  and  son. 

As  Grumman  saluted  members  of  the 
"Quarter  Century  Club "  last  month  at  the 
annual  luncheon  honoring  all  who  have  had 
35  years  of  association  with  the  Company, 
he  received  a  special  gem-studded  Orumman 
Insignia  pin  In  recognition  of  his  40  years 
of  service. 


LITHUANIAN  RECOGNITION 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
important  dates  which  deserve  recogni- 
tion this  month  are  February  14th  and 
today,  February  16.  These  are  days 
which  no  Lithuanian  will  ever  forget. 
For  on  these  2  days  Important  tenets, 
which  maintain  this  captive  nation's  free 
spirit,  were  established. 

On  February  14,  we  observed  the  719th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state  which  unified  all  Lithua- 
nian principalities,  and  on  February  16. 
we  mark  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

Yet,  celebrating  great  events  in  this 
courageous  nation's  past  is  certainly  not 
enough.  Each  one  of  us  here,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, has  an  obligation  to  insure  that  Lith- 
uania and  other  captive  nations  will  be 
able  to  celebrate  a  free  and  independent 
tomorrow:  a  future  marked  with  the 
riches  of  accomplishments  and  successes 
that  only  a  democracy  can  foster.  For 
this  reason,  I  would  like  to  take  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  to  call  on  all  of 
us  here  and  the  entire  administration 
to  implement  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 416,  which  calls  for  freedom  for 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  If  we 
are  committed  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  being  for  all  mankind,  we  should 
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support  every  possible  effort  for  self-de- 
termination for  these  valiant  lands  and 
people,  who  live  under  Commimlst  ag- 
gression. If  we  join  together  and  ac- 
tively reafiQrm  this  commitment,  we  will 
be  able  to  maintain  the  fires  of  hope 
and  spirit  which  will  insure  a  brighter 
future  for  all  persons  who  live  under 
the  shadows  of  intimidation. 


THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO— A 
WORTHY  EXAMPLE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JESSZY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1970 

Mr.    MINISH.   Mr.    Speaker,   on   the 
224th  anniversary  of  Thaddeus  Koscius- 


zko's  birth,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  re- 
member this  great  Polish  patriot.  Kosci- 
uszko  was  bom  on  February  12,  1746,  In 
the  Polish  village  of  Mereczowszczyzna. 
After  being  exiled  from  his  native  land 
for  his  valor  and  fortitude  in  behalf  of 
his'countrjrmen,  he  came  to  the  United 
States. 

Kosciuszko  offered  to  fight  for  the 
American  cause  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  was  appointed  the  colonel  of 
engineers.  His  engineering  skill  In  erect- 
ing the  fortifications  at  West  Point  was 
memorable,  and  he  is  noted  for  having 
recommended  the  present  location  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  At  West 
Point  Academy  today  there  is  a  com- 
memorative statue  in  Kosciuszko's  hon- 
or. Inscribed  to  a  "hero  of  two  worlds." 
This  talented  young  man  also  published 
the  first  effective  system  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  American  artillery.  He  was 


friendly  with  such  American  notables  tis 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

After  the  Revolutionary  cause  was  won 
Kosciuszko  was  awarded  a  pension  with 
land  in  Ohio,  received  American  citizen- 
ship and  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
from  the  Continental  Congress.  He  later 
returned  to  his  native  Poland,  where  he 
was  captured  and  imprisoned  In  Russia 
for  his  Involvement  with  the  Polish  In- 
surrection of  1794.  He  was  freed  after 
the  death  of  Catherine  the  Great. 

Kosciuszko  died  In  Switzerland  m 
1817,  whereupon  his  body  was  laid  to  rest 
among  Poland's  outstanding  men  In  Wa- 
wel  Cathedral-  In  Krakow. 

His  strict  adherence  to  high  principle 
makes  him  a  worthy  hero  In  the  true 
sense;  a  man  honored  after  death  be- 
cause of  exceptional  service  to  mankind. 
He  set  a  worthy  exEunple. 


SENATE—Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  ajn. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:  | 

O  God.  the  source  of  our  being  and 
the  goal  of  all  our  striving,  as  we  assem- 
ble to  seek  Thee  afresh  may  all  our 
doubts  be  banished.  In  this  hushed  mo- 
ment may  we  find  Thee  moving  upon  the 
higher  ranges  of  our  minds,  intruding 
upon  our  noblest  thoughts,  moving  In 
the  depths  of  our  Inmost  being,  satisfy- 
ing the  hunger  for  the  truth  which  sets 
us  free  and  gives  us  power.  Behind  the 
tangle  of  human  affairs,  beyond  cur 
clouded  vision,  and  despite  our  groping 
ways  may  we  behold  some  mighty  pur- 
pose at  work  In  our  times  and  beyond. 
Work  Thy  holy  will  In  us  and  through 
us,  O  God.  our  life,  our  hope,  and  our 
strength. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.    SENATE, 
PRESroENT   PRO   TEMPORE, 

Washinffton,  D.C.  February  17.  1970. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, February  16. 1970,  be  dispensed  with. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  measures  on  the 
calendar  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
694. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

The  bin  (H.R.  14789)  to  amend  title 
vni  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  foreign  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  system,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  RECOGNITION 
AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  FOREIGN 
ARBITRAL  AWARDS 

The  bill  (S.  3274)  to  Implement  the 
Convention  on  the  Recognition  and  En- 
forcement of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3274 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arvd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  9, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding: 
"Chapter  2. — Convention    oh    RECocNrnoN 

and   enyorcement   op   foreign    arbitral 

Awards 

"Sec. 

"201.  Enforcement  of  Convention. 


"202.  Agreement  or  award  falling  under  the 

Convention. 
"203.   Jurisdiction;    amount   In   controversy. 
"204.  Venue. 

"205.  Removal  of  cases  from  State  courts. 
"206.  Order  to  compel  arbitration;  appoint- 
ment of  arbitrators.  r 
"207.  Award  of  arbitrators:  confirmation;  Ju- 
risdiction; proceeding. 
"208.  Chapter  1;   residual  application. 
"§  201.  Enforcejjent  or  Convention 

"The  Convention  on  the  Recognition  and 
Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  of 
June  10,  1958,  shall  be  enforced  In  United 
States  courts  In  accordance  with  this 
chapter. 

"J  202.  Agreement  or  Award  Falling  Under 
THE  Convention 

"An  arbitration  agreement  or  arbitral 
award  arising  out  of  a  legal  relationship, 
whether  contractual  or  not,  which  Is  con- 
sidered as  conunerclal,  including  a  transac- 
tion, contract,  or  agreement  described  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  thU  title,  falls  under  the  Conven- 
tion. An  agreement  or  award  arising  out  of 
such  a  relationship  which  Is  entirely  between 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  fall  under  the  Convention  unless  that 
relationship  Involves  property  located  abroad, 
envisages  performance  or  enforcement 
abroad,  or  has  some  othei  reasonable  rela- 
tion with  one  or  more  foreign  states.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section  a  corporation  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  If  It  Is  Incor- 
porated or  has  Its  principal  place  of  business 
In  the  United  States. 
"1 203.  Jurisdiction;    Amount    in    Contro- 

VERST 

"An  action  or  proceeding  falling  under  the 
Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under 
the  laws  and  treaties  ot  the  United  States. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding the  courts  enumerated  In  section  460 
of  title  28)  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction 
over  such  an  action  or  proceeding,  regardless 
of  the  amount  in  controversy. 
"§  204.  Venue 

"An  action  or  proceeding  over  which  the 
district  courts  have  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
section  203  of  this  title  may  be  brought  m 
any  such  court  in  which  save  for  the  arbitra- 
tion agreement  an  action  or  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  controversy  between  the  par- 
ties could  be  brought,  or  In  such  court  for 
the  district  and  division  which  embraces  the 
place  designated  in  the  agreement  as  the 
place  of  arbitration  if  such  place  Is  within 
the  United  States. 
"I  205.  Removal  or  Cases  From  State  Courts 
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•Where  the  subject  matter  of  an  action  or 
proceeding  pending  In  a  State  court  relates 
to  an  arbitration  agreement  or  award  falling 
under  tbe  Convention,  the  defendant  or  the 
defendanu  may.  at  any  time  before  the  trial 
thereof,  remove  »uch  action  or  proceeding  to 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
where  the  acUon  or  proceeding  Is  pending. 
The  procedure  for  removal  of  causes  other- 
wise provided  by  law  shall  apply,  except  that 
the  ground  for  removal  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion need  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  com- 
plaint but  may  be  shown  In  the  peUtlon  for 
removal.  For  the  purposes  of  Chapter  1  of  this 
title  any  action  or  proceeding  removed  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ^P 
brought  m  the  district  court  to  which  It  is 
removed. 
5  206.  OaoKm  To  Comfkl   AaBrrBAXioN:    Ap- 
point msnt  or  AaarraAToaa 
"A   court    having   Jurisdiction    under   this 
chapter  may  direct  that  arbitration  be  held 
in    accordance   with    the   agreement   at    any 
place  therein  provided  for.  whether  that  place 
is  within  or  without  the  United  States.  Such 
court  may  also  appoint  arbitrators  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
"5  207.  AwABD  OP  AaamuToa;  Conpibmation; 
JuaisnicnoN:  PaocxiDiNo 
•Within  three  years  after  an  arbitral  award 
falling  under  the  Convention  is  made,  any 
party   to  the  arbitration  may  apply  to  any 
court  having  Jurisdiction  under  this  chapter 
for  an  order  confirming  the  award  as  against 
any  other  party  to  the  arbitration   The  court 
shall  conarm  the  award  unless  it  finds  one  of 
the  grounds  for  refusal  or  deferral  of  recog- 
nition or  enforcement  of  the  award  specified 
in  the  said  Convention. 
•J  208.  Chapteb     1;   Rxsiduai.  Appucation 

■  Chapter  1  applies  to  actions  and  proceed- 
ings brought  under  this  chapter  to  the  extent 
that  chapter  Is  not  in  conflict  with  this  chap- 
ter or  the  Convention  as  ratified  by  the 
United  States." 

Sec.  2  Title  9.  United  States  Code,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  at  the  beginning: 

•Chapter  8«c- 

1    General  provisions - 1 

2.  Convention  on  the  Recognition  and 
Enforcement   of   PDrelgn    Arbitral 

Awards 201" 

Sec.  3.  SecUons  1  through  14  of  tlUe  9. 
United  States  Code,  are  designated  -Chap- 
ter 1"  and  the  following  heading  is  added  im- 
mediately preceding  the  analysis  of  sections 
1  through  14: 

"CHAPTia    1. OCNSmAI.    PaOVMIONS" 

SBC.  4.  ThU  Act  sbaU  be  effective  upon  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  ConvenUon  on  Recog- 
nition and  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbitral 
Awards  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 


position,  to  be  held  at  Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  from 
May  15,  1971.  through  May  23.  1971.  for  the 
purposes  of  exhibiting  machinery,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  other  producU  used  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  oil  and  gas. 
and  bringing  together  buyers  and  sellers  for 
promotion  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and 
commerce  in  such  products. 


CLEAN  WATERS  FOR  AMERICA 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  172  >  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  first  full 
calendar  week  in  May  of  each  year  as 
"Clean  Waters  for  America  Week"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ru.   172 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  order  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  a  continuous  program 
for  the  control  and  elimination  of  water  pol- 
lution and  related  problems,  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  to  such 
need,  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
qviested  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  first  full  calendar  week  in 
May  of  each  year  as  'Clean  Waters  for  Amer- 
ica Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


INTERNATIONAL    PETROLEUM 
EXPOSITION 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  127) 
authorizing  the  President  to  Invite  the 
SUtes  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations 
to  participate  in  the  International  Pe- 
troleum Exposition  to  be  held  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  from  May  15,  1971,  through 
May  23.  1971.  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J  Rxa.  127 

Resolved  by  th€  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  invite  by  proclamation,  or  In  such  other 
manner  as  he  may  deem  proper,  the  Statea 
of  the  Union  and  foreign  nation*  to  partic- 
ipate  In   the    IntAmatlonal   Petroleum   Bi- 


PRESIDENT  NDCONS  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL MESSAGE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  his  en- 
vironmental message  to  Congress,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  left  the  impression,  perhaps 
unintentionally,  that  he  was  advocating 
a  bold,  innovative  program  in  a  field 
where  little  had  been  done. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  exactly  true,  as 
those  of  us  who  have  been  sponsoring 
and  working  for  environmental  quality 
bills  for  many  years  well  know.  But  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  we  appreci- 
ate the  recognition  by  the  President  of 
the  urgency  of  the  environmental  crisis, 
and  we  welcome  the  leadership  he  offers 
from  the  spotlighted  platform  of  the 
White  House — leadership  which  we  hope 
can  and  will  inspire  a  rescue  mission  for 
this  Nation. 

In  this  respect,  we  applaud  the  staking 
of  the  Presidential  claim  to  the  environ- 
mental issue  and  we  will,  of  course,  give 
careful  attention  to  the  draft«  of  legisla- 
tion he  has  sent  to  ua. 

But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  there 
are  already  on  the  books  a  solid  brick- 
work of  laws  needed  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment, and  that  the  President  can 
make  a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
pollution  and  environmental  control  by 
assuring  that  the  programs  already  es- 
tablished are  adequately  financed  and 
strictly  enforced. 

This  point  was  very  well  made  in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  11,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


The  Envisonmcnt:  Clxan  Up  o«  Patch  Up? 
In  his  detailed  message  yesterday  on  the 
environment.  President  Nixon  has  taken  the 
country  a  long  way  from  the  famous  state- 
ment of  Rep  Joe  Cannon  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  when  a  conservation  bill  came 
before  Congress:  "Not  a  cent  for  scenery." 
Tilt  country  clearly  sees  that  not  only  is 
considerably  more  than  a  cent  now  needed 
for  scenery,  but  that  billions  are  now  needed 
for  survival  Our  land.  air.  water  and  food 
are  so  poisoned  that  no  longer  is  progress  our 
most  Important  product,  no  longer  is  better 
living  to  be  found  through  chemistry,  no 
longer  are  the  skies  friendly,  no  longer  are 
lead   fuel  cars  the  mark  of  excellence. 

The  President's  message  is  a  37-polnt  pro- 
gram, with  23  major  legislative  proposals 
and  14  new  me-isures  by  Executive  Order  or 
administrative  acUon.  Five  categories  are  cov- 
ered: water  pollution,  air  pollution,  solid 
waite  management,  parklands  and  public 
recreation,  organizing  for  action. 

The  unintended  illusion  created  by  the 
President  s  message  is  that  he  Is  venturing 
into  uncharted  seas.  But  In  only  the  last  few 
ye.ars  Congress  has  put  on  the  books  enough 
legislation  to  presumably  clean  a  dozen  be- 
fouled societies:  the  Water  Resources  Act  of 
1964.  the  Water  Resoruces  Planning  Act  of 
1965  the  Highway  BeautlHcatlon  Act  of  1965. 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965.  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
of  1966.  the  Solid  Wastes  Act  of  1965.  to 
name  a  few.  Its  Impressive  enough  to  Induce 
a  man  to  go  swimming  in  the  Potomac  and 
sunbathing  atop  his  apartment  house — until 
he  learns  that  Washington's  once-pure  river 
is  a  septic  tank  lined  with  14  feet  of  sewage 
sludge  and  the  air  in  Washington  Is  so  be- 
fouled that  he  will  get  a  soott>ath.  long  be- 
fore he  geu  a  sunbath. 

What  was  mainly  lacking  in  all  these  acts 
and  laws  was  strict  enforcement,  and  Mr. 
Nixon  seems  aware  of  this.  In  the  section 
on  water  pollution,  for  example  he  says  that 
industrial  and  municipal  violators  will  be 
severely  fined  by  the  courts  if  they  fall  to 
meet  the  new  standards.  This  Is  strong  lan- 
guage But  sadly  it  Is  also  old  language:  the 
government  likes  to  boast  that  it  is  like  a 
mad  bulldog  In  protecting  the  public 
through  such  agencies  as  the  Food  and  Drug 
AdmlnlstraUon.  the  Federal  Trade  Cc-nmls- 
slon.  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  Hut  as 
many  Industries  and  their  loophollni;  lob- 
bylsu  well  know,  and  the  public  well  suffers, 
the  standards  are  often  Jokingly  weak  and 
the  enforcement  is  plUfuUy  lax.  Even  In 
his  message  yesterday,  the  President  trapped 
himself:  he  said,  "we  have  taken  acUon  to 
phase  out  the  use  of  DDT  and  other  hard 
pesticides."  What  wasnt  said  is  that  many 
of  the  major  manufacturers  of  DDT  have 
filed  suit  against  the  Agriculture  E>epart- 
ment  to  halt  this  phaseout.  Thus,  while  the 
suit  makes  Its  slow  way  through  the  ap- 
peals court,  the  DDT  manufacturers  slip 
away  through  one  more  loophole. 

Because  he  Is  the  President.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
the  right  to  put  In  his  message  and  under 
his  name  many  Ideas  that  have  been  fioated 
around,  hashed  out  and  dreamed  of  for 
years  by  others.  The  notion  of  municipal 
bonds  to  cities  for  waste  treatment  is  not 
new.  but  the  expected  Impact  the  proposed 
Environment  Financing  Authority  will  have 
as  it  buys  bonds  from  local  communities  will 
be  new.  As  expected,  the  President  wants 
new  emission  standards  for  automobiles,  the 
lead  out  of  gasoline  and  work  to  start  on 
non-polluttng  cars.  All  this  Is  good  and  we 
should  have  a  national  holiday  when  It  hap- 
pens. But  meanwhile,  the  President  said 
nothing  on  how  to  protect  our  lungs  from 
the  some  70  million  smoke  wagons  currently 
on  the  road.  He  could  have  discussed,  for 
example,  the  notion  of  free  public  trans- 
portation so  cities  would  not  be  Jammed 
every  day  with  commuters'  cara  and  the  re- 
sulting fumes  and  fury.  Or  the  Idea  of  a  tax 


on  cars  commensurate  with  how  much  pol- 
lution Is  caused  in  a  year's  time,  or  how 
much  fossil  fuel  It  wastes.  The  Implication 
Is  that  we  are  helpless  and  must  wait  three, 
five  or  ten  years  for  real  relief. 

In  dealing  with  solid  waste  management, 
Mr.  Nixon  rightly  urges  re-using  and  re- 
cycling many  of  the  Items  we  now  use  once 
and  discard.  He  proposes  a  "bounty  pay- 
ment" to  promote  the  prompt  scrapping  of 
all  Junk  cars,  instead  of  abandoning  them 
on  side  streets  and  country  roads.  The  new 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  Is  called 
on  to  devise  incentives  and  laws  for  re- 
cycling. One  project  the  Council  can  get 
started  on  today  is  the  problem  of  one- 
way, no-return  bottles.  The  Olase  Container 
Manufacturers  Institute  and  its  ad  agency. 
Benton  &  Bowles,  are  currently — and 
brazenly — on  a  $7  5  million  campaign  to 
promote  among  teenagers  use  of  no-return 
soft  drink  bottles.  No  return  Is  right — no 
return  from  the  enormous  mess  and  the  cost 
of  hauling  off  the  bottles  to  who  knows 
where. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  forward-minded  In  pro- 
posing Ideas  and  legislation  for  parks  and 
public  recreation.  Unless  the  federal  govern- 
ment— the  nation's  largest  landholder — re- 
examines the  way  It  Is  using  currently  owned 
property  and  wards  off  commerciallsts  from 
grabbing  up  what  open  spaces  are  left,  then 
the  public  will  have  even  fewer  places  to  go 
than  now  for  enjoyment  of  what  Thoreau 
called  "the  wild  places." 

The  deep  horror  concerning  the  environ- 
ment U  not  that  we  have  ravaged  and  poi- 
soned our  section  of  the  planet — but  that  we 
live  with  the  horror  so  calmly.  Great  stories 
of  man's  courage  In  the  midst  of  cruelty  and 
chaos  have  been  told  since  the  time  of  Moses: 
but  the  courage  was  In  the  resistance.  Today 
America  Is  under  siege  from  its  own  waste, 
blind  technology  and  arrogant  abuse  of  Na- 
ture: Instead  of  resisting  these  horrors,  we 
have  adjusted — like  mule-beasts  with  a 
heavier  and  heavier  load. 

By  now,  the  public  Is  not  so  naive  as  to 
think  a  presidential  message  is  the  final 
word  In  a  matter  like  this.  Congress  wUl  now 
have  Its  say  on  Mr.  Nixon's  proposals.  The 
great  fear  among  those  who  do  not  take  sur- 
vival for  granted  is  that  the  environment 
will  now  become  Just  one  more  political 
hassle,  making  pollution  literally  a  black 
comedy,  an  ecologlc  parody  of  Sartre's  "No 
Exit."  To  keep  the  politicians  from  stalling 
to  keep  them  from  wasting  money  on  mili- 
tary nonsense  and  to  apply  It  to  the  environ- 
ment, to  get  them  to  see  pollution  not  as  a 
"'social  problem"  but  as  a  survival  problem — 
that  Is  the  challenge  the  public  must  now 
take  up.  Not  with  calmness,  but  with  demo- 
cratic outrage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  sibsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  b^  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


figure  for  1969  represents  an  increase 
of  22.7  percent  in  passenger  volume  over 
1968,  and  it  means  that  Dulles,  at  long 
last,  is  beginning  to  come  of  age. 

Other  figures  compiled  by  the  FAA  for 
Dulles  also  are  encouraging.  Air  Carrier 
operations  were  up  7.7  percent  in  1969; 
general  aviation  was  up  17.8  percent;  and 
air  cargo  was  up  13.5  percent. 

Clearly,  acceptance  and  use  of  this 
magnificent  airport  are  gaining. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Dulles  has 
a  long  road  to  travel  before  it  reaches  full 
partnership  in  the  air  terminal  complex 
around  Washington. 

FAA  figures  show  that  while  Ehilles 
was  handling  its  2  million  passengers, 
Washington  National  Airport  served 
more  than  10  million.  The  gross  imbal- 
ance between  these  facilities  remains, 
despite  the  growth  of  Dulles. 

Washington  National  was  designed  to 
accommodate  only  4  million  passengers. 
It  is  obviously  overcrowded.  At  the  same 
time,  Dulles  is  operating  well  below 
capacity. 

Furthermore,  analysis  of  the  FAA  fig- 
ures shows  that  National  is  still  growing. 
In  terms  of  passengers,  the  growth  was 
not  impressive — only  a  2.8  percent  gain 
in  passenger  volume. 

But  percentages  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  In  hard  numbers.  National  gained 
342,000  in  passenger  trafiBc  while  Dulles 
gained  413.000. 

Thus,  It  can  be  seen  that  45  percent — 
nearly  half — of  the  Increase  in  passenger 
traffic  at  the  two  airports  took  place  at 
National. 

This  is  not  the  pattern  that  we  need 
for  balanced  development.  Air  trafDc 
growth  should  be  focused  at  Dulles,  if 
that  $110  million  facility  Is  to  reach  its 
potential  and  if  the  enormous  congestion 
at  National  is  to  be  relieved. 

The  ground  transportation  facilities — 
road  and  rail — needed  to  improve  Dulles 
access  should  be  hastened.  At  the  same 
time,  there  should  be  an  active  effort  to 
divert  some  of  the  National  overload  to 
the  newer  airport. 

After  all,  a  major  reason  for  building 
Dulles  was  to  provide  a  means  of  reliev- 
ing overcrowding  at  National.  With  Na- 
tional hsmdling  more  than  twice  its  de- 
signed capacity,  the  need  for  prompt  ac- 
tion is  clear. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 
COMPLETES  ITS  FIRST  2-MILLION- 
PASSENGER  YEAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Dulles  International  Airport  has  com- 
pleted its  first  2-million-passenger  year. 
A  new  report  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  shows  that  in  1969,  Dul- 
les handled  2,176,202  passengers. 

That  is  an  important  landmark— or 
perhaps  one  should  say  alrmark.  The 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  IjONO.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  14466.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
airport  and  airway  system,  for  the  Imposi- 
tion of  airport  and  airway  user  charges,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-706) . 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bellmon)  : 
S.  3445.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  August 
25.  1959.  with  respect  to  the  final  disposition 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  3446.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
refractory  grade  chromlte,  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  3447.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
lead  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile: 

S.  3448.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  3449.  A  J>U1  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
mercury  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile: 

S.  3450.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  3451.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
natural    Ceylon    amorphous    lump    graphite 
from   the  national   stockpile   and   the  sup-   . 
plemental  stockpile; 

S.  3452.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile; 

8.  3453.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

S.  3454.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
magnesium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  3455.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  3456.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
natural  battery  grade  manganese  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  and 

S.  3457.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Surinam  type  metallurgical  grade  bauxite 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  3498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  JullU 
Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  himself.  Mr.  Ak- 
DERSON.  and  Mr.  Fulbricht)  : 
S.  3459.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  James  Edwin  Webb  as  Citizen  Re- 
gent of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian   Institution:    to    the    Committee   on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By    Mr.   TYDINGS    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Hatfieu),  Mr.  Inoxtte,  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  PACKwpoD,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams   of    New    Jersey,    and    Mr. 
Pkrct) : 
S.  3460.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  poUcy 
for  the  coastal  zone  resovirce,  to  encourage 
a  systematic  approach  to  coastal  zone  plan- 
ning  and   development,   and   to   assist   the 
States  in  establishing  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttbinos  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  R»c- 
ORD  under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  3461.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Amado 
a.  Cbanco,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  3462.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  contracts  for  services 
relating  to  the  positions  of  guards,  elevator 
operators,  messengers,  and  custodians;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
(The   remarks   of   Mr.   Stevens   when   he 
Introduced  the  bill  ^pear  Uter  in  the  Rec- 
ord uj^der  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 
8.3463.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Automobile 
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Informfttlon  Disclosure  Act  to  vaaXt  Us  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  possessions  of  the 
United  Slates;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  iNOtrr*  when  he  in- 
uoduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Ricoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 


S  3460— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT 
ACT   OF    1970 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  provide  Federal  grants  to 
designated  State  coastal  zone  authorities 
which  develop  and  implement  master 
plans  for  the  SUte  s  coastal  zone  re- 
source. To  finance  the  grants  the  bill 
establishes  a  special  marine  resources 
fund.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1971.  the 
fund  will  receive  annually  revenues  up  to 
$125  million  from  the  oU  and  gas  leases 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

EnUtled  The  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1970."  the  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  coastal  zone,  encourage  a  sys- 
tematic approach  to  coastal  zone  plan- 
ning and  development,  and  assist  the 
SUtes  in  establishing  coastal  zone  man- 
agement programs. 

The  bill  is  based  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  prestigious  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources  as  well  as  the 
Interior  Departments  3-year  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  Nation  s  estuarine 
systems.  Both  of  these  reports  call  for  a 
Federal  grant  program  to  provide  State 
coastal  zone  planning.  As  the  sponsor  of 
the  1966  bill  authorizing  the  Interior  De- 
partments  report.  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  carries  out  its 
principal  recommendation. 

The  legislation  states  that  "there  is  a 
national  interest  in  the  eflective  man- 
agement, beneficial  use.  proper  protec- 
tion, and  balanced  development"  of  the 
coastal  zone  resource.  It  finds  the  coastal 
zone  to  be  "rich  in  a  variety  of  natural, 
commercial,  recreational,  industrial,  and 
esthetic  resources  "  It  declares  that  the 
concept  of  multipurpose  use  of  the  re- 
source shi-Jl  be  the  guiding  principle  of 
plarming  and  development.  And  while 
stating  that  the  States  have  the  primary 
role  In  coastal  zone  management  yet 
granting  the  Federal  Government  a 
major  role,  the  legislation  declares  as 
policy  that  governments  are  "trustees" 
of  the  environment  and  thus  have  "the 
responsibility  to  protect  the  coastal  zone 
and  insure  multipurpose  use  of  the  re- 
source." 

The  coastal  vxm  can  be  defined  as  the 
margin  where  land  and  water  meet  and 
Interact  It  is  not  Just  the  sea  itself  nor 
the  land  either,  but  rather  the  broad  area 
where  they  join  together  and  directly  In- 
fluence each  other.  The  coastal  zone  in- 
cludes bays,  wetlands,  hartwrs.  l>esw:hes, 
estuaries,  and  even  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  In  the  bill,  however,  the 
definition  of  the  coastal  zone  is  a  limited 
one.  The  landward  penetration  of  the 
zone  cannot  exceed  20  miles.  It  is  import- 
ant to  recognize  that  the  coastal  zone 
does  extend  inland,  but  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  define  precisely  how  far.  Most 
definitions    have    included    the    phrase 


"landward  extwit  of  maritime  Influences" 
as  describing  the  distance  inland  the 
coastal  zone  extends.  But  this  is  too  broad 
a  definition.  It  is  too  open  ended  and 
raises  more  problems  than  it  solves.  The 
difBculty  in  defining  the  coastal  zone  has 
been  recognized  by  many  people.  Includ- 
ing those  who  use  the  imprecise  phrase. 
My  bill  attempts  to  resolve  the  problem 
by  placing  a  specific  geographic  limit 
upon  the  inland  extent  of  the  coastal 
zone.  The  bill  limits  the  distance  to  20 
miles.  The  number  is  not  sacred,  how- 
ever. It  could  be  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less.  What  is  important  is  the  concept  of 
limiting  the  inland  extent  by  a  specific 
distance.  I  l)elieve  20  miles  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable length. 

On  January  20.  I  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate at  some  length  on  the  subject  of 
coastal  zones.  I  discussed  their  impor- 
tance and  their  problems.  There  is  no 
need  now  to  repeat  what  I  said  then. 
SulBce  it  to  say  that  as  a  center  of  trade. 
industry,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
the  coastal  zone  is  a  crucial  natural  re- 
source that  is  deteriorating  rapidly. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  provide  both  a  policy  and  pro- 
gram to  stop  this  deterioration. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
Marine  Science  Council  will  make  avail- 
able up  to  50  percent  of  cost  grants  to 
State  coastal  authorities,  "designated  by 
the  Governor  of  a  coastal  State  through 
legislative  or  other  processes,"  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of 
coastal  zone  master  plans.  Similar  grants 
are  also  available  to  cover  administra- 
tive expenses  for  the  first  3  years  of  the 
designated  authority's  existence. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  funds,  the 
coastal  authority's  master  plan  must  in- 
clude policy  statements,  land  use  re- 
views, population  projections,  and  pro- 
visions for  public  participation.  The  au- 
thority itself,  moreover,  must  be  given 
the  power  to  implement  the  plan.  This 
includes  zoning  regulations,  land  ac- 
quisition, and  borrowing  authority. 
These  are,  of  course,  strong  powers  and 
the  designated  authority  will  be  a  pow- 
erful agency.  But  only  a  powerful  agency 
will  get  the  Job  done.  We  have  had 
enough  plans,  master  or  otherwise,  that 
have  gone  unfulfilled.  If  we  are  to  draw 
up  coastal  zone  master  plans,  let  us  im- 
plement them  as  well.  It  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  and  Resources  that 
the  coastal  zone  authority  must  be  given 
these  powers  if  it  Is  to  carry  out  the  mas- 
ter plan.  They  have  therefore  been  stipu- 
lated in  the  legislation 

The  bill  also  creates  advisory  commit- 
tees on  coastal  zone  management.  It  au- 
thorizes estuarine  sanctuaries  for  eco- 
logical analysis.  It  calls  for  consultations 
with  the  State  coastal  authorities  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  when  the  latter  imdertake 
development  projects  within  the  State's 
zone.  It  also  extends  the  life  of  the  Ma- 
rine Science  Council  for  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  type  of  planning  encouraged  by 
this  legislation  is  now  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. In  the  next  three  decades  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  Increase 
by  90  million  people.  Much  of  this  will 
take  place  In  the  coastal  zone.  Without 


the  master  plans  envisioned  by  this  legis- 
lation, chaos  could  easily  result. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  the  next  30 
years  we  have  to  duplicate  the  transpor- 
tation, dwelling,  food  producing,  com- 
munication, and  other  facilities  we  now 
possess.  In  short,  we  shall  have  to  build 
a  new  America.  This  bill  Is  a  modest  ef- 
fort to  begin  part  of  the  planning  neces- 
sary for  this  herculean  task. 

Coastal  zone  mana.Eiement  legislation 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  This  committee  has 
recently  established  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography  chaired  by  the 
distinRuished  and  able  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  As  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  on  this  legislation  and 
hope  that  the  subcommittee  shall  be  able 
to  report  out  a  bill  this  summer. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  coastal 
zone  legislation  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee. My  legislation  is  based  upon 
this  bill  but  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
several  significant  additions.  My  bill  con- 
tains a  section  on  findings  of  fact  as  well 
as  a  redrafted  declaration  of  policy.  It 
mare  tightly  defines  the  term  "coastal 
zone"  and  directs  Federal  agencies  to 
consult  with  State  coastal  authorities 
when  planning  activity  within  the  State's 
coastal  zone.  It  provides  for  advisory 
committees  to  review  the  Marine  Science 
Councils  policies  relating  to  the  coastal 
zone.  This  is  particularly  desirable  since 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  En- 
gineering, and  Resources  has  expired  and 
an  out-of-Government  input  into  Fed- 
eral activity  is  useful. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  estuarine  sanc- 
tuaries, a  specific  recommendation  of  the 
Commission's  report.  Finally,  and  per- 
haps most  importantly,  my  bill  makes 
certain  that  the  grant  program  is  ex- 
tended to  the  administration  of  the  des- 
ignated coastal  authorities.  This,  too,  is 
a  specific  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission's report.  It  is  highly  desirable  in 
order  to  insure  a  steady  start  for  the 
new  and.  no  doubt,  controversial  agency. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  Sen- 
ators Brooke.  Dodo,  Gravel.  Hatfield, 
Inodye,  McIntyre.  Nelson.  Packwood, 
Percy,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey  have 
Joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
and  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3460),  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  coastal  zone  resource, 
to  encourage  a  systematic  approach  to 
coastal  zone  planning  and  development, 
and  to  assist  the  States  in  establishing 
coastal  zone  management  programs,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Tydincs  "for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3460 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  a 
result  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Resources 
carried  out  pursuant  to  section  5(«)  ot  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
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ment  Act  of  1966.  as  amended,  and  the  In- 
formation derived  therefrom,  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive, 
long-range,  and  coordinated  national  pro- 
gram In  marine  science,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources.  Engi- 
neering, and  Devel<^ment,  and  a  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
October  15,  1966,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1121 
et  seq.).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  titles : 
•TITLE  III— PLANNING  FOR  MULTIPLE 
USE  OP  THE  COASTAL  ZONE 

"SHORT  TrrLE 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1970'. 

"FINDINGS    OF   FACT 

"Sec.  302.  The  Congress  finds — 
"(a)  That  the  welfare  of  American  society 
now   demands   that   manmade   laws   be  ex- 
tended to  regulate  the  impact  of  man  on  the 
biophysical  environment. 

"(b)  That  there  Is  a  national  Interest  In 
the  effective  management,  beneficial  use. 
proper  protection,  and  balanced  development 
of  the  air.  land,  and  marine  resources  of  the 
Nation's  co.ist.il  zone. 

"(c)  That  the  coastal  zone  Is  rich  In  a 
variety  of  natural,  commercial,  recreational. 
Industrial,  and  esthetic  resources  of  Imme- 
diate and  potential  \'alue  to  the  present  and 
future  development  of  our  nation. 

"(d)  That  the  Increasing  and  conflicting 
demands,  particularly  those  occasioned  by 
the  rise  In  population,  on  the  finite  resources 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  have  resulted  In  the  loss 
of  fish,  wildlife  and  nutrient  rich  areas,  per- 
manent and  adverse  ecological  changes,  de- 
creasing open  space  for  public  use,  and 
shoreline  erosion. 

"(e)  That  the  coastal  zone,  particularly 
the  estuaries  and  the  fish  and  wildlife  there- 
in. Is  ecologically  fragile  and  consequently 
extremely  vulnerable  to  destruction  by  man's 
alter.itlons. 

"(f)  Tliat  present  land-use  patterns  in  the 
more  populated  coastal  areas  cannot  accom- 
modate the  diverse  requirements  of  the 
coastal  zone  resource. 

•■(g)  That  in  light  of  conflicting  demands 
and  the  need  to  protect  our  coastal  zone,  the 
Institutional  framework  responsible  Is  cur- 
rently diffuse  In  focus,  neglected  In  Impor- 
tance, and  Inadequate  In  regulatory  au- 
thority. 

"(h)  That  economic  development  has  usu- 
ally taken  precedence  over  other  equally  de- 
sirable uses  of  the  coastal  zone. 

"(I)  That  the  key  to  more  effective  use  of 
the  coastal  zone  is  the  Introduction  of  a 
management  system  permitting  conscious 
and  informed  choices  among  development  al- 
ternatives. 

"(j)  That  the  absence  of  a  national  policy 
and  planning  mechanism  for  the  coastal  zone 
resource  has  contributed  to  the  Impairment 
of  the  Nation's  environmental  quality. 
"declaration  of  policy 
"Sec.  303.  The  Congress  declares  that 
planning  and  development  of  the  coastal 
zone  should  be  carried  out  on  the  principle 
of  multipurpose  use  of  the  resource  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  environment:  that 
priority  should  be  given  to  preserving  non- 
renewable resources:  that  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  as  trustees  of  the  nat- 
ural and  human  environment  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  coastal  zone  and 
ensure  multipurpose  use  of  the  resource; 
that  the  States  have  the  primary  role  In 
planning  and  developing  the  coasUl  zone  re- 
source; that  the  Federal  government  has  a 
major  role  In  protecting  the  coastal  zone  and 
In  cooperating  with  the  States  in  developing 
an  effective  coastal  zone  management  sys- 
tem: that  all  Federal  agencies  shall  seek  to 
coordinate  their  activities  In  the  coastal  zone 
with  the  coastal  States:  and  that  planning 


and  developing  a  coastal  zone  management 
system  requires  public  participation  and  the 
greater  use  of  the  hearing  mechanism. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(a)  The  term  'coastal  zone"  means  lands, 
bays,  estuaries,  and  waters  within  the  terri- 
torial sea  or  the  seaward  boundary,  which- 
ever is  the  farther  offshore,  of  the  various 
coastal  States  and  States  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes  and  extending  inland,  up  to  a  distance 
not  to  exceed  twenty  miles,  where  maritime 
Infiuences  exercise  a  direct  effect  upon  the 
land. 

"(b>  The  term  'territorial  sea'  means  a  belt 
of  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  extending  three  geographic  miles 
offshore  from  the  baseline  and  within  which 
the  United  States  exercises  sovereign  rights, 
subject  to  the  right  of  innocent  passage. 

"(c)  The  term  'baseline'  means  the  refer- 
ence ime  from  which  the  outer  limits  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  other  offshore  zones  are 
measured  by  the  United  States  Government. 
"(d)  The  term  'seaward  boundary  of  the 
various  coastal  States'  means  a  line  drawn 
three  geographic  miles  offshore  the  baseline 
or  nine  geographical  miles  offshore  the  base- 
line In  the  cases  of  Texas  and  Florida  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  such  other  seaward 
boundaries  as  may  be  recognized  by  the 
United  States  government. 

"(e)  The  term  'coastal  State'  means  any 
State  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific. or 
Gulf  Coast  or  the  Great  Lakes,  and  Includes 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

"(f)  The  term  'Council'  means  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development. 

"(g)  The  term  'coastal  authority'  means  a 
commission,  council,  center,  agency  or  other 
governmental  entity,  broadly  representative 
of  coastal  needs,  problems,  and  uses,  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  a  coastal  State 
through  legislative  or  other  procesess. 
Coastal  States  may  Jointly  designate  an  in- 
terstate agency  of  which  they  are  a  member. 
IncUiding  a  river  basin  commission,  to  serve 
as  a  coastal  authority,  In  which  case  such  an 
authority  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
as  a  State  agency  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  funding  equiv- 
alent to  the  sums  of  the  allotments  of  Its 
member  States. 

"(h)  The  term  'estuarine  sanctuary*  Is  an 
area,  not  to  exceed  ten  square  miles,  within 
the  coastal  zone  and  unhampered  by  the 
mounting  pressures  thereon,  set  aside  to  pro- 
vide scientists  the  opportunity  to  examine 
over  a  period  of  time  the  ecological  relation- 
ships within  estuaries. 

"approval  of  STATE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  need 
for  Increasing  participation  by  the  States  In 
the  comprehensive  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  coastal  zone,  the  Council  shall 
review  any  planning,  development,  and  op- 
erating program  submitted  by  a  coastal  ou- 
thorltv  and  may.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  make  grants  to  such 
authorities  In  order  to  assist  them  in  devel- 
oping a  long-range  master  plan  for  the 
coastal  zone  and  implementing  a  develop- 
ment program  based  upon  such  master  plan. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  approve  any  plan- 
ning and  development  program  for  the 
coastal  zone  which  is  submitted  by  a  coastal 
authority,  If  such  program — 

"(1)  provides  for  the  formulation  of  a 
master  plan  for  the  coastal  zone  over  which 
such  authority  has  jurisdiction  as  follows: 

"(A)  such  master  plan  shall  Include  gen- 
eral planning  principles  and  provide  a  state- 
ment of  desired  goals  and  standtwds  to  help 
shape  and  direct  future  development  of  the 
coastal  zone,  and  such  standards  shall  be 
based  on  a  study  of  current  population  and 
development  trends  and  existing  or  poten- 


tial problems  within  the  coastal  zone,  and 
be  designed  to  promote  the  balanced  devel- 
opment of  natural,  commercial,  industrial, 
recreational,  and  esthetic  resources  and  to 
accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  beneficial 
uses: 

"(B)  in  preparing  such  master  plan,  the 
coastal  authority  shall  examine  the  land 
use  regulations  and  plans  of  the  various 
governmental,  bodies  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  twritory  located  in  the  coastal 
zone:  shall  consult  with  interested  parties, 
including  local  governmental  bodies,  regional 
development  agencies,  port  authorities,  and 
other  intrastate  agencies,  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  affected  by  the  development 
of  the  coastal  zone,  adjacent  coastal  States 
or  authorities,  and  private  groups  concerned 
with  the  commercial.  Industrial,  recreational, 
and  esthetic  development  of  the  coastal 
zone:  shall  examine  to  tftie  extent  possible 
land  use  plans  and  regulations  of  any  adja- 
cent foreign  countries:  and  shall  conduct  or 
support  such  research,  studies,  surveys,  and 
Interviews  as  are  necessary  to  assist  it  in 
making  Informed  decisions  on  the  most  bene- 
ficial allocation  of  uses  of  coastal  waters  and 
lands; 

"(C)  such  master  plan  shall  Include  stud- 
ies, conclusions,  and  explanatory  diagrams 
with  respect  to  (1)  the  estimated  future  pop- 
ulation growth  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
coastal  zone.  Including  an  indication  of  those 
areas  which  may  anticipate  the  greatest  fu- 
ture growth;  (11)  a  description  of  the  loca- 
tion and  characteristics  of  water  currents 
and  tidal  movements  In  the  coastal  zone,  and 
an  analysis.  Including  diagrams,  of  the  prob- 
able effect  of  such  currents  and  tides  on  the 
interrelationship  of  various  types  of  xises; 
(111)  an  estimate  of  the  future  need  for  use 
of  the  coasua  zone  for  commercial,  indus- 
trial, residential,  conservation,  and  esthetic 
purposes.  Including  diagrams  for  the  most 
efficient,  beneficial,  and  livable  Interrelation- 
ship of  these  various  uses,  so  that  the  plan 
may  serve  to  direct  the  course  of  future  de- 
velopment In  a  manner  which  promotes  eco- 
nomic efficiency  and  the  general  welfare;  and 
(Iv)  such  additional  Information  as  the 
Council  deems  necessary  to  promote  the  or- 
derly and  beneficial  development  of  the 
coastal  zone. 

"(D)  In  formulating  such  master  plan,  the' 
coastal  authority  shall  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  proposed  master  plan  or  on  various 
alternative  master  plans  In  order  to  obtain 
all  points  of  view  in  the  final  preparation  of 
the  master  plan; 

"(E)  the  coastal  authority  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  amend  such  master  plan  at  any 
time  that  It  determines  the  conditions  which 
existed  or  were  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the 
formulation  of  such  master  plan  have 
changed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  justify  modi- 
fication of  such  plan,  and  authority  for  such 
modification  shall  provide  for  adoption  of 
amendments  only  after  a  full  opportunity  for 
conmient,  including  hearings  at  the  affected 
areas,  have  been  afforded  to  Interested  par- 
ties; and 

"(P)  at  the  discretion  of  the  coastal  au- 
thority and  with  the  approval  of  the  Coun- 
cil, a  master  plan  may  be  developed  and 
adopted  In  segments  so  that  concerted  and 
early  attention  may  be  devoted  to  those 
areas  of  the  coastal  zone  which  most  urgently 
need  comprehensive  planning  and  develop- 
ment: Pnwtded,  That  each  such  segment 
does  not  exclude  any  portion  of  the  coastal 
zone  which  U  iuostantiolly  Interrelated  eco- 
nomically, socially,  or  by  peculiar  geographic 
configuration  or  movement  of  ocean  tides  or 
currents  with  the  area  which  Is  Included 
within  such  planning  segment:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  coastal  authority 
adequately  allows  for  the  ultimate  coordi- 
nation of  the  various  segments  of  the  master 
plan  Into  a  single  unified  plan  and  that  such 
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unified  plan  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  U 
reasonably  practicable: 

"(3)  provides  authority  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  co*atal  zone  In  accordance  with 
such  master  plan,  and  such  authority  shall 
Include  power — 

"(A)  to  draw  up  land  use  and  zoning  reg- 
ulAtlons  which  shall  control  public  and  pri- 
vate development  of  the  co«atal  zone  In  order 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  master  plan 
and  to  resolve  conflicts  among  con>petlnK 
uses: 

"(B)  to  acquire  lands  within  the  coastal 
zone  through  condemnation  or  other  means 
when  necessary  to  achieve  conformance  wttl> 
the  master  plan: 

"(C)  to  develop  land  and  facilities  and 
to  operate  such  public  facilities  as  beaches, 
marinas,  and  other  waterfront  developments, 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  such  master 
plan: 

"(D)  to  borrow  money  and  Issue  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  land  acquisition  or  land  and 
water  development  and  restoration  projects: 
and 

"(E)  to  exercise  such  other  functions  as 
the  Council  determines  are  necessary  to  en- 
able the  orderly  development  of  the  coastal 
zone  In  accordance  with  such  master  plan: 
and 

"(3)  provides  authority  for  the  coastal  au- 
thority to  review  all  development  projects 
or  regulations  proposed  by  any  State  or  lo- 
cal authority  or  private  developer  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  project  or  regulation  Is 
consistent  with  the  principles  and  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  master  plan  and  to  re- 
ject a  development  plan  which  falls  to  com- 
ply with  such  principles  and  standards: 
Provided.  That  such  determination  shall  be 
made  only  after  there  has  been  a  full  op- 
portunity for  heulnga:  At%d  provided  fxir- 
ther.  That  such  determination  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review. 

"AI.LOTMKMT* 

"Sbc.  306.  (a).  In  making  the  grants  pur- 
suant to  section  305.  the  Council  may  make 
available  to  a  coastal  authority  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  coats  of  developing  a  long- 
range  master  plan  and  Implementing  a  de- 
veloping program,  and.  for  a  period  of  up  to 
three  years,  up  to  50  per  centum  of  admin- 
istering such  a  program,  pursuant  to  such 
section.  The  actual  amount  of  the  allotment 
to  each  coastal  authority  shall  be  determined. 
In  accordance  with  the  Council's  regulaUons. 
on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  population  of  the 
State.  (3)  the  area  of  public  water  within 
the  State's  coastal  sone.  and  (3)  the  need 
for  comprehensive  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  such  coastal  acne. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  grants-in-aid.  the 
Council  Is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Council  may  prescribe,  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  coastal  author- 
ities to  underwrite  by  guaranty  thereof  bond 
Issues  or  loans  for  the  purpose  of  land  ac- 
quisition or  land  and  water  development  and 
restoration  projects. 

"PSTMCNTS 

"Sbc.  307.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
t>e  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other  period 
prescribed  by  It,  estimate  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  each  coastal  authority  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  for  such  period,  such 
estimate  to  be  based  on  such  records  of  the 
coastal  authority  and  information  furnished 
by  it.  and  such  other  Investigation,  as  the 
Council  may  find  necessary. 

"(3)  The  Council  shall  pay  to  the  coasUl 
authority  from  the  allotment  available  there- 
for, the  amount  so  estimated  by  It  for  any 
period,  reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may 
be.  by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted 
tinder  this  paragraph )  by  which  It  finds  that 
its  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such 
coastal  authority  for  any  prior  period  under 


this  title  was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  paid  to  such  coastal 
authority  for  such  prior  period  under  this 
title  Such  payments  shall  t>e  made  through 
the  disbursing  facilities  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, at  such  times  and  in  such  install- 
ments as  the  Council  may  determine. 
"arvKw 

•■S«c.  308  Whenever  the  Council  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  a  coastal  authority  find  that — 

"(a)  the  program  submitted  by  such 
coastal  authority  and  approved  under  sec- 
tion 305  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
longer  complies  with  a  requirement  of  such 
section:  or 

"(b)  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  a  requirement,  the  Council  shall 
notify  such  coastal  authority  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  under  this  title  until 
it  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
such  failure.  Until  the  Council  Is  so  satis- 
fled,  it  shall  nuke  no  further  payments  to 
such  coastal  authority  under  this  title. 

"accoBos 

"Sec  309.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  prescribe.  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  tiie  funds  received 
under  the  grant,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  xmdertaklng  supplied  by  other 
Sburces.  and  such  other  records  as  will  facil- 
itate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  Stales,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorised  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipient  of  the  grant  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  determination  that  funds 
granted  are  used  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

"ADviaoBT  coMMrrntza 
"Sac.  310.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  coastal 
zone  management  advisory  committees  to 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Council  on  matters  of  policy  con- 
cerning the  coastal  sone  resource  Any  such 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  persons  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman  and  shall  perform 
such  functions  and  operate  In  such  a  manner 
as  the  Chairman  may  direct. 

"(b)  Members  of  such  advisory  commit- 
tees who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees 
of  the  United  Stateti.  while  serving  en  the 
business  of  the  committees  Including  travel 
time,  may  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
exceeding  the  dally  rate  for  OS-18:  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  t>e  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sUtence.  as  authorized  by  secUon  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  Individuals  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"KSTVAaiNK  SAMCTvaans 

"Sec.  311.  The  Council,  in  accordance  with 
Its  regulations.  Is  authorized  to  make  avail- 
able to  a  coastal  authority  grants  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  oosu  of  acquUltlon.  develop- 
ment, and  operation  of  estuarlne  sanctuaries 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  natural  field  labo- 
ratories to  gather  data  and  make  long-term 
studies  of  the  natural  and  human  processes 
occurring  within  the  estuaries  of  the  coastal 
zone:  Provided.  "Hiat  no  State  funds  received 
pursuant  to  section  306  shall  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 


"Sac.  313.  (a)  All  Federal  agendas  con- 
ducting or  supporting  research  or  other  ac- 
tivities In  a  coastal  zone  shall  seek  to  make 
such  activities  support  and  be  consistent  with 
the  program  of  the  appropriate  coastal  au- 
thority and  shall  consult  with  such  authority 
prior  to  such  activity. 


"(b)  Federal  agencies  shall  not  undertake 
any  development  project  in  a  coastal  zone 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate 
coastal  authority,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
master  plan  of  such  coastal  authority  unless 
the  Council,  after  receiving  detailed  com- 
ments from  both  the  Federal  agency  and  the 
coastal  authority  and  Investigating  the  pro- 
posed development  project,  finds  that  such 
project  Is,  on  balance,  consistent  with  the 
general  objectives  of  this  title. 

"(c)  When  the  appropriate  coastal  au- 
thority approves  a  development  project  of 
any  Federal  eigency  in  the  coastal  zone  as 
consistent  with  its  master  plan,  the  Council 
may,  upon  petition  of  at  least  six  of  its  mem- 
bers, review  such  development  project,  and 
after  receiving  detailed  comments  from  both 
the  Federal  agency  and  the  coastal  authority 
and  investigating  the  proposed  development 
project,  reject  such  development  project  If 
it  finds  that  such  project  Is,  on  balance.  In- 
consistent with  the  general  objectives  of  this 
UUe. 

"(d)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  Include  in 
any  request  for  authorization  or  funding  of 
Federal  projects  in  a  coastal  zone  a  state- 
ment of  their  relevance  to  the  plan  of  the 
appropriate  coastal  authority. 
"antnjkTtoNs 

"Sbc.  313.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Council  may  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  appropriate. 

"VOTINO 

"Sec.  314.  All  Council  actions  taken  under 
this  Utle  shall  be  by  majority  vote  of  lu 
members.  In  the  event  of  a  Ue  vote,  the 
Chairman  Is  authorized  to  cast  an  additional 
vote. 

"ANNUAL    BXPOBT 

'Sbc.  315.  (a)  The  Council  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1  of 
each  year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  this  Utle  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  include  but 
not  be  restricted  to  (1)  an  Identification  of 
the  State  programs  approved  pursuant  to  this 
title  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and 
a  descripUon  of  these  programs:  (3i  a  list- 
ing of  the  States  participating  in  the  pro\i- 
slons  of  this  title  and  a  description  of  the 
status  of  each  State's  programs  and  its  ac- 
compllahmente  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  (3)  an  Itemization  of  the  allotment  of 
fxmds  to  the  various  coastal  authorities  and  a 
breakdown  of  the  major  projects  and  aieas  on 
which  these  funds  were  expended;  (4)  an 
Idenaflcatlon  of  any  Sute  programs  which 
have  been  reviewed  and  disapproved  or  with 
respect  to  which  grants  have  been  termi- 
nated under  this  title,  and  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  such  action;  (5)  a  listing  of 
the  Federal  development  projects  which  the 
Council  has  reviewed  under  section  300  of 
this  title  and  a  summary  of  the  final  action 
taken  by  the  Council  with  respect  to  each 
such  project;  (6)  a  summary  of  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  C^ouncU  or  in  effect  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year;  and  (7)  a 
summary  of  outstanding  problems  arising  In 
the  administration  of  this  title  in  order  of 
priority. 

"(b)  the  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Council  deems 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
title  and  enhance  its  effective  operation. 
"TTTLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

"MABINB  BESOUaCBS  FUND 

"Sbc.  401.  The  sum  of  $136,000,000  of  all 
revenues  received  In  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1B70,  to  the  extent  such 
revenues  otherwise  would  be  deposited  In 
naacellaneous  receipts  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  under  the  Outer  Ckintlnental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  463:  43  U.S.C.  1337  et 
asq.).  Including  the  funds  held  in  escrow 
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under  the  Interim  agreement  of  October  13, 
1956.  between  the  United  States  and  Louisi- 
ana, to  the  extent  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined to  be  entitled  to  such  escrow  fund, 
shall  be  placed  In  a  special  fund  In  the 
Treasury  to  be  known  as  the  'Marine  Re- 
sources Fund'.  Money  in  such  fund  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  (I)  assist- 
ance to  States  qualifying  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  III  of  this  Act.  and  (3)  funding 
of  programs  authorized  under  title  n  of 
this  act.  and  are  hereby  authorized  for  such 
use  to  the  extent  made  available  in  appro- 
priation Acts." 

"Sec.  3.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  (33  U.S.C.  1103(z))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(10)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army." 

"Sec.  4.  Section  3(f)  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  (33  use.  1103(f))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'June  30.  1970'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1975'. 

"Sec.  6.  Section  9  of  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966 
(33  U.S.C.  1108)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'$1,200,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$3,000,000'. 


s.  34«2— urmoDucnoN  op  a  bill 

ON  VETERAN  JOB  PREFERENCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  con- 
tinue, we  can  exi)ect  to  see  an  increasing 
number  of  veterans  looking  for  civilian 
Jobs.  Veterans  are  entitled  to  certain 
preferences  for  civil  service  jobs,  and  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  give 
our  Armed  Forces  veterans  an  increased 
opportunity  for  and  a  wider  choice  of 
employment  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  requiring  executive  agencies  to 
hire  first  from  the  civil  service  registers 
before  contracting  for  guard,  elevator 
operator,  messenger,  and  custodial  serv- 
ices. 

In  many  instances  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  contracts  with  an  outside 
agency  to  perform  guard,  elevator  op- 
erator, messenger,  or  custodial  services. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  require 
that  the  Federal  Government  hire  from 
the  civil  service  registers  unless  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  certifies  that  there 
are  no  qualified  applicants  available  for 
the  position  in  question.  The  Government 
is  presently  paying  the  high  cost  of  nego- 
tiating contracts  for  the  services  of  em- 
ployees who  are  in  turn  paid  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  by  the  contractor.  TTie 
higher  wages  that  would  be  paid  to  civil 
service  employees  for  these  services 
would  be  offset  by  the  savings  of  the  con- 
tracting expense  and  the  additional  tax 
revenues  realized  from  higher  paid  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  by  having  control 
and  command  of  its  employees  exercised 
directly  by  the  agency  for  which  the 
services  are  to  be  performed,  the  quality 
of  work  done  on  its  behalf  can  be  ex- 
pected to  improve.  Employees  owe  Job 
loyalty,  first,  to  their  employer.  When 
employed  directly  by  the  Government 
rather  than  through  an  agent,  an  em- 
ployee has  a  vested  interest  in  the  goal 
for  which  he  is  employed. 

Under  the  legislation  I  propose,  more 
Jobs  will  be  available  for  which  veterans 
may  receive  a  preference.  Not  only  will 
veterans  benefit  from  this  bill,  but  also 
all  civil  service  applicants  will  have  an 


increased  opportunity  for  employment. 
As  our  troops  return  from  overseas,  this 
is  one  small  thing  we  can  do  at  little  cost 
to  help  them  readjust  to  civilian  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  3462)  to  amend  UUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  restrict  contracts 
for  services  relating  to  the  posiUons  of 
guards,  elevator  operators,  messengers, 
and  custodians,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
Utle,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfiQce  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3462 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  31  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"S3111.  Contracts  to  perform  services  relat- 
ing to  positions  of  guards,  eleva- 
tor operators,  messengers,  and 
custodians. 

"An  Executive  agency  may  not  enter  into 
any  contract  to  provide  services  to  that 
agency  relating  to  a  pKisltion  of  guard,  ele- 
vator operator,  messenger,  or  custodian  un- 
less the  Civil  Service  Commission  certifies 
that  there  are  no  qualified  applicants  avail- 
able for  appointment  to  that  position." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter,  pre- 
ceding section  3101.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"3111.  Contracts  to  perform  services  relat- 
ing to  positions  of  guards,  elevator  operators, 
messengers,  and  custodians." 


S.  3463— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN- 
FORMATION DISCLOSURE  ACT  TO 
MAKE  ITS  PROVISIONS  APPLICA- 
BLE TO  U.S.  POSSESSIONS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Automobile  Disclosure  Act 
for  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States;  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam. 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Automobile  Disclosure  Act  which 
passed  the  Congress  in  1958  requires  the 
manufacturer  of  new  automobiles,  prior 
to  the  delivery  of  any  new  automobile,  to 
attach  a  label  to  the  windshield  of  the 
automobile  with  certain  price  data  con- 
cerning the  parUcular  automobile.  For 
example  the  informaUon  on  the  label 
is  to  include  the  retail  price  of  such  auto- 
mobile suggested  by  manufacturer;  sug- 
gested retail  price  for  each  accessory  or 
item  of  optional  equipment;  the  amount 
charged  to  ship  the  automobile  to  the  lo- 
cation where  it  is  delivered  to  the  dealer; 
plus  other  data.  This  law  has  been  in 
effect  since  1958  for  all  50  States  of  the 
United  States  along  with  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
would  extend  this  labeling  requirement 
to  those  cars  sold  in  the  United  States 
territories  or  possessions. 

Many  residents  of  these  offshore  terri- 


tories have  contacted  me  urging  that 
such  legislation  be  introduced.  In  fact, 
the  Legislature  of  Guam  has  adopted  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Congress  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  this  Automobile 
Disclosure  Act  to  Guam. 

I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  these 
areas  have  the  right  to  the  same  protec- 
tion and  information  as  do  their  counter- 
parts in  the  50  States. 

I  am  therefore,  introducing  this  legis- 
lation and  hope  that  it  will  receive 
speedy  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3463) .  to  amend  the  Auto- 
mobile Information  Disclosure  Act  to 
make  its  provisions  applicable  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Inouye,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    498 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I 
submit  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proix>sed  by  me  to  HJl.  514.  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1969.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  cutting  off  Federal  aid  to  school 
districts  during  the  school  year.  This 
amendment  would  also  prevent  HEW 
from  requiring  changes  in  school  dis- 
tricts in  midyear. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  recently  wit- 
nessed the  ultimate  in  judicial  folly  in 
a  number  of  southern  school  districts. 
These  districts,  including  Greenville  and 
Darlington  Counties  in  South  Carolina, 
are  having  to  undergo  massive  chsmges 
in  student  and  teacher  assignment  in  the 
middle  of  an  academic  semester.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  rulings,  the  OfiBce  of  Civil 
Rights  in  the  Department  of  HEW  is  re- 
fusing to  approve  any  desegregation 
plans  which  do  not  implement  total  inte- 
gration immediately.  My  amendment 
would  prevent  HEW  from  attempting  to 
create  in  many  districts  the  problems  the 
courts  have  caused  in  a  few. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that, 
if  a  school  district  submits  a  desegrega- 
tion plsm  intended  for  implementation 
next  September,  HEW  would  have  no 
authority  to  withhold  funds  before  next 
September. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  be  deemed  to 
be  germane  to  HH.  514.  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  be  received 
and  printed  and  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   4B» 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  sutoiltted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  HJl.  514.  supra,  which  was 
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ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    BOO 

Mr.  SCOTT  proposed  an  amendment. 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  amend- 
ment No.  463.  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Stennis.  to  House 
bill  H.R.  514.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  MALCOLM  R.  WILKEY,  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
February  24.  1970,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
foUowmg  nomination: 

Malcolm  R.  Wilkey.  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  circuit,  vice  Warren  E. 
Burger,  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  iMr.  McCtcLLAN); 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  »Mr. 
Hkuska>  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COURT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1970.  at  10:00  a.m.  in  room 
6226.  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  will  hold 
hearings  on  S.  3289.  a  bill  to  encourage 
and  help  implement  improvements  in  the 
Judicial  machinery  of  our  State  and  local 
courts. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


DEVELOPMENT    OP    AN    ADEQUATE 
SUPPLY  OP  ELECTRIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
plan  now.  we  must  act  now.  to  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  for  safe 
and  efficient  generation  of  electric 
energy — if  a  crisis  in  energy  Is  to  be 
avoided. 

Decisions  taken  in  the  month  ahead 
may  well  determine  this  issue.  We  must 
face  realistically  the  environmental 
problems  associated  with  power  genera- 
tion, both  from  nuclear  and  conventions  I 
fuels.  The  Government,  as  the  agent  of 
society,  should  assure  that  there  will  be 
an  adequate  supply  of  energy  at  reason- 
able co6ts.  This  requires  intensified  re- 
search and  development  in  reactor  Im- 
provement. It  requires,  too.  economictd 
operation,  in  other  words,  a  mass-pro- 
duced product  at  a  reasonable  price. 


The  demand  for  electricity  is  doubling 
every  10  years.  It  is  estimated  that  most 
of  the  additional  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity will  be  from  nuclear  fuels.  Herein 
hangs  a  problem — monopoly  of  supply. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  the  sale 
of  our  only  nuclear  fuel  plants  to  private 
interests. 

The  sole  source  of  nuclear  fuel — en- 
riched uranium — is  our  three  Govern- 
ment-owned enrichment  plants — the 
gaseous  diffusion  plants  at  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn.:  Portsmouth.  Ohio;  and  Paducah. 
Ky.  Indeed,  these  plants  process  the  en- 
tire supply  of  enriched  uranium  fuel,  not 
only  for  the  United  States  but  for  the 
free  world.  They  were  constructed  to 
manufacture  enriched  uranium  for  use  In 
nuclear  weapons.  Fortunately.  the>  have 
been  used,  and  are  available  effectively 
and  economically,  for  enriched  uranium 
for  nuclear  fuel  electric  generation. 

Increased  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  Is 
urgent;  time  Is  of  the  essence.  And  an 
enormous  capital  outlay — too  large  for 
any  existing  private  utility  company— 
for  new  uranium  enrichment  plants  or 
for  a  modernization  and  improvement  of 
the  existing  plants  is  needed. 

Fortunately,  the  existing  Government 
plants  can  be  modernized  and  can  solve 
the  supply  problem,  perhaps  for  a  decade. 
These  plants  were  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $2,300,000,000.  Their  cost  now.  of 
course,  would  be  much  more.  The  indus- 
trial and  technical  skills  developed  and 
gathered  together  at  these  plants  may 
well  be  of  much  greater  value.  It  Is 
now  known  that  shortly  after  President 
Nixon's  inauguration,  and  without  any 
public  notice,  a  White  House  committee 
was  established  to  examine  the  possible 
sale  of  these  plants  to  private  interests. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  idea  of  selling  these  costly  diffusion 
plants  was  first  publicly  suggested  back 
in  1968  by  Atomic  Industrial  Forum.  Inc. 
This  organization,  composed  of  compa- 
nies with  a  major  interest  in  the  nuclear 
field,  recommended  that  these  plants  be 
sold  to  private  Interests  'at  the  earliest 
feasible  date." 

Sale  of  these  plants  to  private  In- 
terests would  pose  serious  problems. 
National  security  questions  are  Involved 
as  well  as  the  adequacy  and  economy 
of  supplies.  It  would  put  In  Jeopardy 
the  development  of  nuclear  power  upon 
which  we  must  largely  rely  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  projected  power  needs  of  this 
coimtry  in  the  1970s  and  1980's. 

The  secrecy  and  Inner  White  House 
character  of  the  White  House  committee 
to  look  into  the  proposal  by  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forvun.  Inc..  is  reminiscent  of 
the  genesis  of  the  Infamous  Dixon-Yates 
contract  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. 

Initially  this  committee  did  not  even 
include  a  representative  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  required  by 
law  to  be  currently  and  fully  informed 
by  administration  officials  on  nuclear 
matters,  was  not  Informed  about  the 
establishment  of  the  committee.  Indeed, 
the  committee  learned  about  it  almost 
by  accident  much  later.  Months  after  the 
establishment  of  the  committee,  on  No- 
vember  10,    1969.   a   press   release   was 


issued  by  the  White  House.  According  to 
this  press  release.  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed that  our  country's  only  uranium 
enrichment  facilities — facilities  that  are 
absolutely  essential  for  weapons  produc- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  production  of  fuel 
for  nuclear  reactors  used  for  electric 
power  generation — "should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  private  sector,  by  sale,  at 
such  time  as  various  national  Interests 
win  best  be  served." 

Apparently  a  firm  decision  has  been 
made  to  sell  the  plants — significantly.  I 
think  It  has  been  postponed  until  after 
the  election  In  1970 — at  a  time  to  be 
determined  later. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  establish  an  en- 
richment directorate  as  a  separate  orga- 
nizational entity  within  the  AEC  as  per- 
haps a  preparatory  step  of  a  process 
leading  to  possible  transfer  of  the  plants 
to  private  ownership. 

Whatever  may  be  the  timetable  of 
planning.  It  Is  Important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  fully  imderstand  the  serious 
Implications  of  what  is  cooking.  The  im- 
pact of  such  a  sale  upon  the  national 
security  of  this  coimtry  and  upon  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  people  would. 
In  my  opinion,  be  very  adverse  to  the 
public  interest.  There  are  many  reasons 
why.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  ques- 
tion of  national  security. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  the  prod- 
uct of  these  plants  Is  used  for  weapons 
as  well  as  for  power.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  nuclear  arms  race  can  be  brought 
under  control,  but  until  this  has  become 
a  fact  rather  than  merely  a  hope  I  do 
not  see  how  oiu*  national  security  could 
possibly  be  served  by  transferring  to 
private  ownership  the  source  of  mater- 
ials which  are  essential  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  nuclear  weapons. 

Moreover,  certain  aspects  of  the  tech- 
nology employed  in  the  enrichment  proc- 
ess are  classified.  Although  I  do  not 
assert  that  our  country  alone  has  the 
technical  know-how  to  construct  a  gas- 
eous difTusion  plant,  certain  portions  of 
the  technology,  particularly  as  related 
to  barrier  construction,  are  closely 
guarded  secrets.  Private  ownership  of 
both  the  technology  and  the  facilities 
might  well  jeopardize  our  security  from 
this  standpoint.  For  one  thing,  the  plants 
could  not  even  be  offered  for  sale  without 
providing  access  to  this  technology  to 
those  who  might  reasonably  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bid. 

The  transfer  of  these  facilities  to  pri- 
vate ownership  would  most  probably  en- 
courage other  nations  to  set  up  their  own 
uranium  enrichment  plants.  In  addition 
to  the  economic  results  of  such  a  develop- 
ment, this  would  pose  further  hazards 
with  respect  to  the  prohferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  United  States  has  entered  into 
solemn  agreements  with  33  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  International  bodies  imder 
which  our  Goverrunent  made  a  commit- 
ment that  It  will  provide  enriched  urani- 
um to  coimtries  throughout  the  free 
world  to  fuel  the  nuclear  powerplants 
which  they  have  installed  or  which  they 
plan  to  install.  These  countries  entered 
Into  these  agreements  with  the  under- 
standing   that    the    enriched    uranium 
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would  be  supplied  from  manufacturing 
facilities  owned  and  operated  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  There  were  a  niunber  of 
reasons  why  we  entered  Into  these  agi'ee- 
ments.  but  a  major  reason  was  to  assure 
our  friends  abroad  that  there  would  be 
no  need  for  them  to  set  up  their  own  fa- 
cilities. We  recognized  then,  as  I  state 
now,  that  uranium  enrichment  is  a  first 
and  essential  step  in  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  our  solemn  policy 
to  discourage  other  nations  from  seeking 
to  become  nuclear  powers  and  we  have 
negotiated  a  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  to  achieve  this  objective.  The 
transfer  of  our  facilities  to  private  in- 
terests, which  would  necessarily  be 
motivated  by  profit,  might  well  cause 
doubts  about  the  assurances  we  have  giv- 
en and  such  doubts  might  well  lead  to 
the  very  proliferation  we  are  seeking  to 
avoid. 

Mr.  President,  wholly  aside  from  ques- 
tions of  national  security,  the  sale  to 
private  Interests  of  our  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  would  pose  serious  consequences 
to  the  Nation.  As  I  have  previously  in- 
dicated, demand  for  electricity  Is  dou- 
bling about  every  10  years  and  if  this 
demand  is  to  be  met  a  major  portion  of 
it  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  nuclear 
power.  This  means  that  we  simply  must 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  nu- 
clear fuel  at  reasonable  cost. 

I  have  great  faith  In  our  private  en- 
terprise system.  Through  It  we  have 
achieved  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing ever  experienced  by  any  people  any- 
where. But.  Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of 
private  enterprise  flow  in  full  measure 
to  the  people  only  when  there  is  free  and 
fair  competition.  Thus,  it  is  crucial  to 
examine  the  proposed  sale  of  these 
plants  from  the  standpoint  of  who  would 
control  them  and  thus  control  a  major 
source  of  energy  upon  which  the  Nation 
must  rely. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  not  in- 
dicated the  basis  upon  which  it  proposes 
to  sell  the  plants.  Originally  they  cost 
$2,300,000,000  and  in  addition  to  the 
bricks  and  mortar  there  is,  of  course, 
the  value  of  the  technology  that  has  been 
acquired  at  taxpayers'  expense.  It  may 
well  be  that  It  will  be  proposed  that 
these  plants  be  sold  for  far  less  than 
their  value  and  all  kinds  of  rhetoric  may 
be  Invoked  to  explain  this  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Some  may  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  Government  might  pro- 
pose such  a  giveaway,  but  I  remind  them 
that  It  has  been  done  before.  I  need  only 
recall  that  several  years  ago  we  gave 
away  to  a  company  called  Comsat  the 
technology  relating  to  the  communica- 
tion by  satellite  which  had  been  devel- 
oped at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  suggest  that  If  such  a 
giveaway  is  proposed  here,  those  who 
tulvocate  It  had  best  be  nrepared  for  a 
long  battle. 

If  the  plants  are  offered  for  sale  at 
their  fair  value,  or  even  at  less  than  fair 
value,  any  purchaser  would  have  to  have 
very  large  capital  resoiu'ces  to  undertake 
the  acquisition  and  the  extensive  capital 
requirements  for  the  expansion  that 
would  be  needed  and  for  operating  capi- 
tal. Only  our  largest  corporations,  or  per- 
haps a  consortium  of  several  of  them 


would  have  the  resources  to  acquire  the 
plants.  Under  the  circimistances,  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  consider  who  might  be 
interested  and  how  the  transfer  to  vari- 
ous industrial  groups  would  affect  the 
public  interest. 

There  are  currently  about  one-half 
dozen  companies  that  are  seriously  in- 
volved in  the  nuclear  reactor  business. 
Some  of  them  such  as  GE  and  Westing- 
house  are  giants.  It  is  c>ossible  that  they 
might  be  interested  in  acqiiiring  control 
of  the  fuel  supply  that  would  be  used  in 
the  reactors  they  would  build.  If  this  oc- 
curred, tlus  would  give  these  companies 
through  the  process  of  vertical  integra- 
tion a  degree  of  control  over  nuclear 
power  that  would  be  of  grave  concern  to 
the  utility  industry  and  to  the  general 
public.  If  one  or  more  of  the  companies 
engaged  in  building  reactors  should  ac- 
quire the  plants,  they  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion surely  to  freeze  out  their  competitors 
in  the  reactor  construction  business. 

It  is  possible  that  a  group  of  utility 
companies  might  get  together  and  raise 
sufficient  resources  to  acquire  the  plants. 
Here,  the  antitrust  and  monopoly  Im- 
plications are  clear.  Control  of  the  fuel 
supply  by  one  utility  would  obviously 
have  an  impact  upon  others  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

When  one  searches  for  an  industry 
that  includes  corporations  that  have  the 
capital  assets  and  which  may  have  the 
desire  to  get  into  the  uraniimi  enrich- 
ment business,  he  will  eventually.  If  not 
Immediately,  come  to  oil.  The  giant  oil 
companies  are  already  in  the  energy 
business  in  a  big  way  and  they  have  not 
limited  their  interest  to  oil  and  gas.  For 
many  uses,  including  electric  power  gen- 
eration, oil  is  in  direct  competition  with 
coal.  Already  these  giants  have  begim 
the  acquisition  of  many  of  our  larger 
coal-producing  operations.  Between  1966 
and  1968.  through  a  series  of  mergers, 
oil  companies  have  acquired  control  over 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
bitiuninous  coal  production. 

Already  coal  producer?  are  losing  their 
identity  as  an  independent  industry.  As 
of  1968  more  than  36  percent  oi  our  coal 
production  was  controlled  by  nine  cor- 
porations, none  of  which  is  primarily  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  coal.  Seven 
of  them  are  oil  companies.  If  this  process 
is  continued,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
competition  between  oil  and  coal  will 
be  effectively  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  an  effective  monoply  on 
sources  of  energy  by  any  one  industry, 
or  by  any  corporate  combine,  would  im- 
peril the  economic  life  of  the  Nation.  If 
the  oil  industry,  flushed  as  it  is  with 
cash  accumulated  in  large  part  from  de- 
pletion allowances,  is  allowed  to  gain 
control  over  th»  sole  supply  of  nuclear 
fuel,  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  dictate 
what  form  of  energy  would  be  used  and 
at  what  price. 

Thus,  the  identity  of  the  proposed 
purchaser  is  of  great  importance.  There 
is  cause  for  concern,  however,  regard- 
less of  the  identity  of  the  purchaser. 
Enriched  uraniimi  is  a  unique  product 
and  product  competition,  normsdly  an 
element  of  our  free  enterprise  economy, 
would  not  be  present  in  the  marketing 
of   enriched    uranium.    Whoever   owns 


these  plsmts  would  control  the  sole 
source  of  supply. 

Officials  of  at  least  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  utilities  have  already  expressed 
their  concern  about  the  transfer  to  pri- 
vate ownership  of  control  over  the  supply 
of  nuclear  fuel.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Consolidated  Edison  has 
warned  against  "precipitous  action"  by 
the  Government.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
even  if  the  three  plants  were  transferred 
to  three  separate  owners,  this  would  lead 
to  the  kind  of  "homogeneous  oligopoly" 
that  would  make  meaningful  comi>eti- 
tlon  questionable. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  in  the 
years  ahead  one-half  of  our  electric 
energy  will  be  generated  with  nuclear 
fuel.  It  Is  essential  that  Government  re- 
tain control  over  the  supply  in  order  to 
assure  its  availability  at  reasonable  cost. 

Another  important  element  of  the 
question  of  adequacy  of  the  fuel  supply 
is  that  of  the  capacity  of  the  existing 
plants.  With  nuclear  power  still  in  its 
infancy,-  the  current  demand  for  en- 
riched uranium  is  less  than  plant  capac- 
ity. But  this  will  not  be  true  by  the  mid- 
1970's.  On  the  basis  of  current  projec- 
tions, demand  will  exceed  capacity  of  the 
existing  plants  sometime  during  this 
decade.  This  means  that  we  shall  either 
have  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  ex- 
isting plants,  build  a  new  one,  or  both. 
The  leadtime  for  either  approach  is 
measured  in  years. 

A  new  plant  would  cost  more  than  $1 
billion.  The  AEC  has  proposed  a  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  existing  capacity.  Un- 
der tlie  AEC's  cascade  improvement  pro- 
gram, at  a  cost  of  from  $600  million  to 
$800  million,  the  capacity  of  the  exist- 
ing plants  can  be  increased  by  more  than 
50  percent.  This  is  a  lot  of  money,  but 
the  cost  would  be  far  less  tiian  would 
be  required  to  obtain  equivalent  capacity 
by  building  a  new  enrichment  plant. 

In  order  for  the  Improvement  pro- 
gram to  be  accomplished  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  completed  by  the  time  the 
additional  capacity  is  needed  it  should 
have  been  started  this  year.  The  Com- 
mission requested  $138  million  to  begin 
the  work  in  fiscal  1970.  There  was  not 
one  dollar  for  the  program  in  the  budget. 
This  shortsighted  action  invites  a  crisis 
in  energy. 

The  1971  budget  just  submitted  to  the 
Congress  allocates  only  $5  million  to  be- 
gin the  design  work  and  certain  support 
services  for  the  cascade  improvement 
program.  By  such  a  meager  allocation 
to  initiate  a  project  of  this  magnitude 
the  administration  has.  In  effect,  de- 
ferred it  for  still  another  year.  By  de- 
ferring the  project,  the  administration 
may  be  buying  political  time,  but  it  is 
surely  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  an  en- 
ergy crisis. 

The  President  should  withdraw  his  sale 
proposition.  It  is  a  stumbling  block  to 
progress  toward  pollution  free,  economic 
nuclear  power. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  owner- 
ship of  our  enriched  uranium  capacity, 
someone  is  going  to  have  to  spend  the 
money  to  enlarge  existing  plants  or  to 
build  new  ones.  Delays  mean  only  that 
the  work  will  have  to  be  done  on  a  crash 
basis  at  greater  cost,  or  else  that  we  will 
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face  a  shortage  of  nuclear  fuel  and  thus 
a  shortage  of  energy  in  this  decade. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  avoid  an  energy 
crisis  in  the  years  ahead  only  by  moving 
now. 

The  public  interest  and  safety  require 
development  of  nuclear  reactors  that 
are  safer  and  more  efficient  and  that  we 
resolve  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  construction  of  generating  plants  in 
their  neighborhoods. 

Such  a  program  will  require  the  al- 
location of  substantial  resources  at  a 
time  when  other  problems  may  appear 
more  immediate,  but  it  is  the  only  sen- 
sible course  to  follow. 


THOMAS  A.  ROTHWELL'S  TESTI- 
MONY ON  WARRANTY  REGULA- 
TIONS 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Roth  well,  special  consultant 
to  the  National  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion, recently  testified  before  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  the  Consumer  Products 
Guarantee  Act.  S.  3074.  His  testimony 
raises  a  number  of  the  underlying  ques- 
tions on  the  causes  of  product  quality 
deterioration. 

Mr.  Rothwell's  testimony  has  been  de- 
scribed by  coliminist  Earl  Lifshey  of 
Home  Furnishings  Daily  as  "by  far  the 
most  significant  and  constructive  dec- 
laration on  the  subject  I  have  yet  seen." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  thoughtful  statement  of 
Mr.  Rothwell  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
followed  by  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:        <> 

STATDfENT  OF  NATIONAL  SMAIX  BUSIimS  AS- 
SOCIATION Bxrou  CoMMncK  Committkx 
My  n»me  Is  Thomms  A.  Rothwell  of  N«w 
York  City  I  am  a  special  consultant  to  the 
National  Small  Business  Association.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  on  the  subject  of  warranty  and 
guarantee  regulation. 

The  National  Small  Buslneas  Association 
Is  gratified  and  reassured  that  serious  legis- 
lative attention  Is  being  directed  to  this  area 
of  warranty-guarantee  regulation  as  embod- 
ied In  the  Consumer  Products  Guarantee  Act. 
S.  3074.  There  can  be  no  dispute  but  that 
tlM  problem  to  which  this  bill  addreeaee 
Itself  la  both  real  and  significant  and  that 
abuses  do  exist.  As  to  the  structuring  and 
publication  of  guarantees,  and  as  to  manu- 
facturer performance  thereunder,  the  subject 
matter  is  unfortunately  complex  and  It  will 
require  a  full  measure  of  legislative  wisdom 
and  resourcefulness  to  enact  a  measure  that 
will  be  both  fair  and  efTectlve. 

The  problems  of  deteriorating  quality  and 
the  consumer's  frustrations  In  seeking  a  rem- 
edy were  set  out  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
article  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  June  26.  1969.  under  the  title  "Caveat 
Emptor:  Many  People  Complain  the  Quality 
of  Products  Is  Deteriorating  Rapidly.  "  A  copy 
of  this  article  Is  annexed  to  this  statement 
for  easy  reference 

One  of  the  distinguished  Jurists  on  the 
Supreme  Court  pointed  out  some  yean  ago 
that,  "It  makes  a  difference  whether  you  start 
with  a  question,  or  with  an  answer."  If  one 
approaches  this  problem  of  performance 
guarantees  with  the  prejudice  and  conviction 


that  producers  are  at  beat  a  greedy  lot. 
seeking  to  palm  off  Inferior  and  shoddy  prod- 
ucts on  an  unsuspecting  public  for  out- 
rageously high  prices,  then  broad  gauge  and 
punitive  legislation  would  seem  to  be  In  or- 
der. Perhaps  this  always  has  been  and  must 
be  the  popular  view,  attributing  a  selfish  U 
not  sinister  character  to  the  producing  class 
generally.  Serious  students  as  well  as  the 
objective  observer  must  of  necessity  view  this 
approach  as  unrealistic,  superficial  and, 
most  importantly,  unworkable.  The  produc- 
ers of  goods  are  no  different  as  a  class  than 
any  other  economic  group.  They  respond  to 
the  same  motivational  prods,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  Identical  social  and  economic  Influ- 
ences. Thus  we  suggest  as  an  assumption 
that  no  one  or  no  class  Is  at  fault,  and  that 
this  BUI.  S.  3074.  Is  not  an  attempt  to  fix 
fault  on  any  element  In  the  economic  com- 
munity, but  Instead  Is  an  attempt  to  define 
and  provide  a  remedy  for  a  specific  problem. 
Add  to  this  assumption  the  truism  that  an 
effective  remedy  results  only  from  a  proper 
diagnosis — until  the  doctor  knows  what's 
wrong  with  the  patient  and  why.  hU  pre- 
scriptions are  guesses. 

Thus,  the  most  pertinent  Inquiry  is.  "Why 
Is  there  such  uneven  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  producer  relating  to  guarantee 
policies?"  Another  form  of  the  same  question 
would  be.  "What  has  caused  the  noticeable 
deterioration  In  product  quality?" 

The  technical  director  of  Consumers'  Un- 
ion. Mr.  Morris  Kaplan.  Is  quoted  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  already  described 
as  pointing  out  that,  "Makers  try  to  reduce 
quality  as  much  as  possible  to  reduce  price." 
Tough  price  competition  provides  part  of  the 
answer  for  the  down-grading  of  quality,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kaplan.  It  seems  that  this 
provides  both  a  clue  and  an  Insight  Into  the 
basic  causative  factors  Involved  In  the  prob- 
lem of  product  quality  and  the  associated 
problems  of  product  guarantees.  The  overall 
thrust  of  both  economic  regulation  and  busl- 
neas evolution  since  the  I9aO's  has  been 
"more  and  cheaper."  rather  than  "more  and 
better." 

As  to  the  business  evolution  aspect  of  the 
matter,  the  widely  acclaimed  retail  revolu- 
tion, of  which  the  emergence  of  mass  mer- 
chandisers has  been  the  most  significant  as- 
pect, has  created  something  akin  to  a  busi- 
ness "ecology,"  similar  to  the  ecological 
cause  and  effect  processes  In  the  natural 
science  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  of  late. 

In  substance,  the  retail  revolution,  accom- 
panied by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  dis- 
counters and  mass  merchandisers,  has  spon- 
sored and  encoiiraged  a  situation  where  the 
producer  Is  favored  who  makes  a  product 
cheaper,  more  superficially  stylish,  and  who 
engages  In  the  most  massive  or  flamboyant 
advertising  endeavors.  Business  prizes  of  suc- 
cess In  the  marketing  complex  that  has 
evolved  In  the  last  twenty  years  have  not 
gone  to  thoae  that  build  for  quality  and 
long-lasting  durablUty.  generally  speaking. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It.  The 
critical  factor  from  the  producer's  point  of 
view  is  marketing.  Production,  financing, 
physical  distribution,  administration,  em- 
ployee relations,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
business  processes  are  Important,  of  course. 
But  the  critical  llfe-or-death  difference  In 
our  time  Is  marketing,  and  the  producer  does 
not  create  or  shape  marketing  values  so 
much  aa  he  responds  to  them. 

A  well  known  business  columnist  wrote 
last  week  about  the  Houseware  Show  in  Chi- 
cago, that  the  number  of  new  products  of- 
fered was  overwhelming  and  staggering  and 
that  there  would  be  no  room  on  the  shelves 
or  floors  of  retailers  for  a  very  large 'propor- 
tion of  these  new  products  of  20th  Century 
technology.  Obviously.  If  the  maker  of  any 
product,  new  or  old.  cannot  have  adequate 
to  the  market  throticb  the  store*  that 


sell  the  majority  of  consumer  goods,  such  a 
producer  cannot  succeed:  and  producers  find 
that  the  large-scale  retailers  are  Interested 
primarily  In  number  of  turns,  consumer  ap- 
peal from  the  point  of  view  of  high  styling, 
and  profitability — most  of  all.  profitability. 
The  major  thrust  of  the  consumer  advertis- 
ing of  the  large-scale  retailer  to  the  con- 
sumer Is  that.  "You  can  buy  It  cheaper  at  my 
store;  we  sell  at  rock-bottom  prices."  Thus 
the  producer,  marketing  through  large-scale 
retailers,  must  strive  always  to  make  a  prod- 
uct at  a  price  that  will  permit  the  retailer 
to  give  the  consumer  the  Illusion  of  a  bar- 
gain and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  re- 
tailer to  make  a  profit.  Does  such  a  retailer 
stand  behind  or  in  any  way  guarantee  con- 
sumer satisfaction?  The  prevalent  answer  Is, 
"No.  this  Is  the  manufacturer's  responsibil- 
ity." 

In  reviewing  the  substance  of  8.  3074,  it  is 
clear  that  this  measure  confirms  the  "un- 
satisfactory performance  Is  not  our  responsi- 
bility" attitude  of  the  large-scale  retailer. 
Among  other  things,  S.  3074  has  the  effect  of 
removing  the  responsibility  from  the  retail 
level,  freeing  retailers  from  the  most  minimal 
responsibilities  to  the  consumer,  even  a  con- 
sumer who  has  been  Improperly  advised  by 
the  retailer  concerning  product  performance. 

Of  even  more  Importance  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  "whys"  of  the  problem.  Is  the 
matter  of  economic  regulation,  and  more 
specifically,  anti-trust  policy.  The  producer 
has  been  systematically  deprived  of  any 
means  of  control,  or  the  option  to  give  any 
direction  to  the  marketing  of  his  products. 
In  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  philosophy  has 
emerged  that  postulates  that.  "Once  a  pro- 
ducer has  sold  a  product  he  loses  all  further 
right  to  control  Its  use  or  disposition."  This 
applies  as  to  price,  channels  In  which  It  Is 
sold,  territories  or  classes  of  customers  to  be 
served  by  various  elements  In  the  distribu- 
tion system.  The  law  has  gone  even  further 
In  that  fifteen-year  period,  by  making  It 
mandatory.  In  effect,  for  a  given  maker's 
product  to  compete  with  itself,  especially  on 
a  price  basis. 

There  Is  a  great  body  of  economic  thought 
and  common  law  that  recognizes  that  for  a 
product  to  be  compelled  to  compete  with 
Itself  is  destructive  and  perverse,  a  morbid 
form  of  competition  that  Is  not  In  the  public 
Interest.  This  point  ot  view  has  not  pre- 
vailed In  recent  years:  price-cutting,  diver- 
sion of  products,  territorial  raiding  has  been 
encouraged  and  protected  by  law.  In  short, 
anarchy  In  distribution  has  been  the  Ideal  of 
the  anti-trust  authorities,  enforced  by  ever 
more  severe  Judicial  restrictions.  In  this  proc- 
ess the  discounters  and  mass  merchandisers, 
whose  business  methodology  Is  generally 
Inimical  and  hostile  to  the  maintenance  of 
product  quality,  have  been  Uonlzed  and  made 
heroes  by  the  government  agencies,  con- 
sumer groups,  and  large  segments  of  the 
press. 

Having  thus  loaded  the  dice,  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  business  evolution  and  affirma- 
tive anti-trust  policy,  in  favor  of  the  cheap, 
gaudy,  hit-and-run  elements  In  our  busi- 
ness complex.  It  Is  understandable  that  the 
opposite  values  of  quality,  dependability, 
and  durability  have  become  downgraded  by  a 
hostile  environment. 

To  the  extent  that  this  measure  S.  3074  Is 
an  attempt  to  legislate  quality  and  minimum 
warranty  protection  for  consumer  products. 
It  will  be  foredoomed  to  failure  unless  the 
underlying  conditions  that  have  encouraged 
and  rewarded  cheapnees  and  superficial  fash- 
Ion  appeals  are  also  changed.  In  substance, 
the  legislative  situation  Is  the  familiar  one 
of  King  Canute  ordering  the  waves  to  re- 
treat from  his  domain. 

We  would  like  to  make  the  following  spe- 
cific polnU  about  S.  3074  in  the  hopes  that 
the  Committee  In  Its  wisdom  can  devise 
appropriate  legislation  that  baa  some  degree 
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of  relationship  to  the  causes  of  the  current 
situation  as  It  relates  both  to  product  qual- 
ity and  guarantee  performance  standards. 

1.  liCt  us  recognize  that  this  measure  would 
give  legislative  approval  to  the  irresponsible 
retailer  who  characteristically  meets  con- 
sumer complaints  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  vague  advice  to  "complain  to  the 
manufacturer."  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  sales  clerk  may  have  recommended  and 
sold  an  Inappropriate  product  for  the  ptir- 
pose  Intended. 

2.  It  Is  urged  that  self  Interest  Is  superior 
motivation  In  an  economic  sense  to  the  fear 
of  punishment.  Section  16  of  the  proposed 
measure,  although  Incomplete  in  form,  does 
represent  such  a  beginning.  Congress  should 
encourage  the  promulgation  and  enforcement 
by  Industry  of  Industry-wide  standards  re- 
lating to  product  quality  aa  well  as  guar- 
antee performances.  Producers  adhering  to 
the  Industry  standards  oould  be  rewarded 
by  being  permitted  to  use  a  ssrmbol  indi- 
cating their  compliance  with  and  adherence 
to  such  Industry  standards.  Such  a  sjrmbol 
might  be  the  letter  "W"  In  a  circle.  This  by 
analogy  to  the  Lanham  Trademark  Regis- 
tration Act.  wherein  the  symbol  "R"  In  a  cir- 
cle is  reserved  to  those  trademarks  that  are 
registered  under  federal  statutes. 

Such  an  appeal  to  the  self  Interest  of  pro- 
ducers would  require  a  re-deflnltlon  of  pre- 
vailing antitrust  standards. 

3.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Committee 
Initiate  a  study  and  Investigation  as  to  the 
relationship  of  producer  control  of  market- 
ing patterns  to  the  preservation  of  product 
quality,  and  a  formulation  of  sound  public 
policy  In  respect  thereto.  Among  other  things 
this  would  require  a  modification  of  some 
Judicially  developed  absolutes  that  have  been 
appended  to  our  anti-trust  laws. 

4.  In  reference  to  certain  products,  such 
as  television,  warranty  policies  today  are  de- 
scribed Eis  Inboarded  when  they  are  Included 
In  the  sales  price,  and  outboarded  when  a 
service  contract  Is  offered  at  an  extra  charge 
as  an  ancillary  aspect  of  the  purchase  and 
sale  transaction.  This  legislation  pre-empts 
the  field  In  favor  of  Inboarded  warranties. 

Perhaps  this  Is  an  appropriate  decision,  or 
It  may  be  otherwise.  Do  consumers  get  bet- 
ter service  and  better  quality  products  with 
Inboarded  warranties  rather  than  outboarded 
warranties?  This  requires  a  factual  determi- 
nation. In  theory,  a  rather  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  encouragement  of  outboarded 
warranties,  as  embodied  In  a  continuing 
service  contract. 

The  definition  of  express  guarantee  under 
Section  2.  sub-section  9.  Is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive so  that  any  product  advertised 
for  sale  In  an  effective  manner  would  be  ac- 
companied by  an  express  guarantee,  even 
though  the  words  were  not  used  and  there 
was  no  Intent  to  extend  a  guarantee.  Al- 
though Section  9  seems  to  preserve  the  "out- 
boarded" guarantee,  why  should  anyone  pur- 
chase a  service  contract  In  the  light  of  the 
present  scope  of  Section  3? 

5.  This  legislation  in  Its  present  form 
seems  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  small-scale 
enterprise  for  several  reasons: 

(a)  The  duties  Imposed  by  Section  3  raise 
additional  barriers  to  market  entry  as  they 
build  In  an  additional  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. In  the  case  of  a  regional  producer,  whose 
products  may  be  distributed  nationally,  the 
potential  exposure  to  the  absolute  liability 
provisions  of  Section  3  may  constitute  an 
Insuperable  burden. 

(b)  Section  3  obliges  a  producer  to  under- 
write labor  costs.  This  presumes  the  existence 
of  a  large  number  of  skilled  mechanics  and 
service  people  available  on  a  standby  basis. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that,  as  a  result  of  otir 
overall  cultural  environment,  there  Is  no 
such  pool  of  service  people  available  for  a 
producer  to  csll  upton  to  discharge  Ills  obli- 
gations undf  *hls  bill. 


It  Is  Indisputable  that  service  people  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  train  and  keep.  If  the 
maintenance  of  a  service  staff  becomes  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  a  promise  of  product 
quality,  only  large-scale  enterprise,  and  per- 
haps even  well-established  enterprise,  can 
successfully  undertake  such  an  Investment 
In  people. 

(c)  A  single  class  action,  prosecuted  suc- 
cessfully, could  put  a  smaller  economic  unit 
out  of  business.  This  Is  unlikely  In  the  case 
of  large-scale  enterprise. 

6.  The  coverage  of  the  measure  seems  ex- 
traordinarily broad  being  extended  to  any 
product  that  has  thermal,  electrical,  or  me- 
chanical components.  This  would  Include 
automobiles  and  trucks  as  well  as  wind-up 
tojrs  such  as  the  midget  racer  frequently  pur- 
chased for  children.  It  would  extend  to  util- 
ity components  such  as  oil  burners,  water 
heaters,  and  pumps,  to  doorbells  and  even  to 
old-fashioned  spring  operated  alarm  clocks. 

These  seem  to  be  strange  and  incongruous 
categories  for  consumer  goods.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  cotnpKisltlon  of  trade  associations 
already  provide  a  rational  and  working  set  of 
categories,  and  the  legislation  would  be  much 
Improved  If  It  were  directed  to  these  pre- 
existing functional  categories. 

7.  Conversely,  although  the  measure  seems 
to  have  astonishing  breadth  on  the  one  band, 
on  the  other  hand  there  Is  no  means  pro- 
vided to  cover  foreign  manufacturers  that 
utilize  an  Independent  Importer  for  their 
products. 

8.  Section  6  of  the  measure  would  remove 
the  word  "guarantee"  from  general  usage. 
Pursuant  to  Section  6  the  maker  of  a 
refrigerator  may  (and  perhaps  must)  guaran- 
tee the  motor  and  compressor.  Can  such 
maker  also  guarantee  the  porcelain  finish? 
More  Importantly,  the  maker  of  shirts  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  "guarantee"  against 
shrinkage.  If  the  committee  should  respond 
favorably  to  the  suggestion  made  pertaining 
to  the  employment  of  Industry  standards  for 
warranties  and  performance  thereunder,  ac- 
companied by  the  exclusive  right  to  use  an 
arbitrary  symbol  as  suggested.  Section  6 
would  then  be  unnecessary. 

9.  This  measure  as  presently  written  may 
have  the  effect  of  compelling  producers, 
especially  the  small-scale  producers,  to  make 
an  affirmative  disclaimer  of  express  guaran- 
tees or  peformance  guarantees.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  such  a  coiu^e  could  sharply 
limit  the  producers'  opportunities  to  market 
their  products.  The  net  result  In  such  case 
would  be  to  diminish  the  availability  of 
product  guarantees  to  consiimers  as  well  as 
opportunity  for  small-scale  enterprise.  If 
such  occurs,  surely  the  legislation  will  have 
missed  Its  mark. 

10.  S.  3074  will  Increase  prices  for  many 
categories  of  consumer  products. 

{From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jime  26. 1969] 
Caveat  Ekptor:  Many  People  Complain  the 

QtTALITT     or     PRODCCTS     IS     DrrrRIOBATING 

Rapidlt — Pbequent    Changes    in    Design, 

Price  Rivalbt  Are  PACroas — Kites,  Shoes. 

TVs  Criticized — People  Expect  Too  Much 

Roofs  leak.  Shirts  shrink.  Toys  malm. 
Toasters  dont  toast.  Mowers  dont  mow.  Kites 
dont  fly.  Radios  emit  no  sounds,  and  tele- 
vision sets  and  cameras  yield  no  pictures. 

Isn't  anything  well  made  these  days? 

Yes.  some  things  are.  A  man  at  Consumers 
Union,  the  publisher  of  Consumer  Reports 
magazine,  says  that  refrigerators  are  better 
than  ever.  for.  Instance,  and  that  wringer 
washing  machines  are  becoming  much  safer. 
But  he  agrees  that  shoddy  goods  abound,  and 
WaU  Street  Journal  reporters'  talks  with 
Americans  from  coast  to  coast  indicate  that 
quality  of  merchandise  Is  worse  than  ever. 

Price  Is  no  factor.  Expensive  goods  fall 
apart  or  fall  to  work  or  have  missing  parts 
with  the  same  regularity  as  cheap  goods, 
buyers  say.  What's  more,  they  complain  that 


It's  often  a  long,  hard  flght — sometimes  a 
long,  hard,  costly  fight — to  get  the  merchan- 
dise repaired  or  replaced.  They  say  salesmen 
and  factory  representatives  have  become 
masters  of  doubletalk  and  artists  of  the  run- 
around. 

Ftor  their  part,  sellers  and  manufacturers 
see  things  differently.  Most  companies  con- 
tacted say  their  complaints  are  actually  de- 
clining (though,  most  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus rejwrt  the  opposite) ,  and  they  say  that 
many  of  the  complaints  they  do  get  are  due 
to  stupid  customers.  "Customer  knowledge 
Isn't  as  good  as  it  should  be.  People  don't  read 
Instructions.  They  Just  try  to  plug  things  In 
and  make  them  work."  maintains  L.  G.  Bor- 
geson.  a  vice  president  of  RCA  Service  Co. 

A    BUZZ.    A    BLXTR    AND    A    HISS 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Tillman  of 
Memphis  aren't  dumb,  and  they  say  It  Isn't 
their  fault  that  their  Magnavox  television  set 
hasn't  worked  right  since  they  bought  It 
three  years  ago.  They  paid  tl.200  for  their 
console,  but  Mrs.  Tillman  says  the  world  of 
color  hasn't  been  so  wonderful  for  them. 

"The  longest  we've  gone  without  a  service 
call  Is  three  months."  she  says.  The  problem: 
"When  you  turned  the  set  on,  It  sounded  like 
a  buzzer  at  a  basketball  game.  You  could 
see  the  picture,  but  It  was  like  the  times  in 
a  movie  when  the  picture  Just  flips  up  and 
down.  We  had  to  keep  it  unplugged,  because 
It  hissed  whenever  it  was  plugged  In.  even 
If  It  was  off." 

The  people  at  Scott  Appliances  Inc..  where 
the  Tillmans  bought  the  set.  refused  to  re- 
place it.  Mrs.  Tillman  says,  and  so  finally  the 
Tillmans  hired  a  lawyer  this  spring.  No  suit 
was  filed,  but  the  lawyer  did  get  some  action. 
Three  weeks  ago  Magnavox  replaced  every- 
thing in  the  set  except  the  speakers.  Mrs. 
'nilman  Isn't  completely  happy — she  says  the 
speakers  were  a  major  problem — but  so  far 
she  has  no  more  complaints  "So  far.  It's 
been  working  fine."  she  says.  "But  I  haven't 
really  played  it  much.  We've  been  out  of 
town." 

A  spokesman  at  Scott  Appliances  wont 
comment  on  Mrs.  Tillman's  case,  except  to 
say  that  Scott  stands  behind  Its  producte 
even  though  "It's  a  headache  and  a  cost  to 
us."  A  spokesman  at  Magnavox  in  Skokle, 
111.,  says  he  is  aware  of  the  Tillman  case.  He 
doesn't  explain  the  "nilman's  long  wait  for 
replacement  parts,  but  he  says.  "We  try  to 
show  Interest  in  a  customer's  Inquiry." 

WHT  ABE  THINGS  SO  SHODDY? 

It  Isn't  difficult  to  find  people  like  the  Till- 
mans who  have  complaints.  Not  so  long  ago, 
eight  employes  In  a  small  Chicago  office  of 
CNA  Financial  Corp.  were  comparing  notes 
on  new  purchases  they  had  recently  made. 
The  most  common  thread:  Six  of  them  had 
bought  defective  goods.  The  Consumer  Re- 
ports man  to  the  contrary,  the  finish  on  a 
S425  QE  refrigerator  was  peeling.  A  $400  Ad- 
miral color  TV  set  required  a  two- week  fac- 
tory overhaul.  A  $20  pair  of  women's  shoes 
ripped  at  the  seam  during  the  first  wearing. 
The  chain  fell  off  a  $32  training  bike.  A  Roper 
dishwasher  was  Installed  incorrectly  and  had 
a  defective  timer.  And  a  Roper  gas  range  had 
a  defective  pilot  light. 

Why  does  this  happen?  Morris  Kaplan, 
technical  director  of  Consumers  Union,  says 
there  are  a  couple  of  reasons  for  quality  de- 
terioration. First  of  all,  he  says,  there  is  sim- 
ply less  quality  control  at  many  factories.  He 
blames  this  in  part  on  the  annual  "model 
change"  in  appliances  and  other  goods.  The 
drive  to  get  the  new  model  out  will  fre- 
quently make  It  Impossible  for  the  manufac- 
turer to  do  anything  In  the  way  of  "quality 
control,"  he  says. 

A  second  reason  for  i>oor  quality  Is  tough 
price  competition.  Mr.  Kaplan  says.  "Makers 
try  to  reduce  quality  as  much  as  possible  to 
reduce  price,"  he  says.  As  an  example,  he 
cites  black-and-white  television  sets,  which 
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recently  have  come  down  In  price  but  'pre- 
cious few"  of  which  now  have  horizontal  con- 
trol knobs  or  knobs  to  adjust  brightness 
levels. 

Mr.  Kaplan,  a  58-year-old  man  who  has 
been  at  Consumers  Union  for  23  years,  says  it 
Is  very  difficult  to  generalize  and  say  that 
products  are  shoddier  now  than  in  the  past. 
In  some  areas,  quality  has  improved,  he  as- 
serts. But  he  maintains  that  those  products 
that  are  bad  seem  worse  than  ever,  and  he 
says  that  among  bad  products  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  output  Is  faulty  now  than  In 
the  past. 

A     NEW     PHENOMENON 

"  He  says,  for  Instance,  that  Consumers 
Union  bought  25  or  so  instant-load,  auto- 
matic-exposure cameras  not  so  long  ago.  They 
cost  $30  to  $70.  he  says,  and  they  Included 
brands  made  by  15  to  20  manufacturers  "One 
half  of  them  as  received  were  not  operable  or 
became  Inoperable  shortly  after  we  got 
them."  he  says.  SlnUlarly.  he  says,  the  orga- 
nization recently  bought  15  or  so  hl-fl  tape 
recorders  costing  several  hundred  dollars 
each,  and  discovered  that  one  third  of  them 
were  faulty. 

"This  Is  a  new  phenomenon  so  many  bad 
Items."  says  Mr.  Kaplan. 

Mr.  K-iplan  will  reel  off  a  list  of  products 
that  he  says  are  better  than  ever.  Clothes 
washers  have  improved,  he  says,  and  he  main- 
tains that  the  durable  press  Innovation  has 
made  clothing  better  But  he  also  will  list 
what  he  considers  bad  products.  "Frozen  flsh 
has  been  lousy  for  a  long  time  and  Is  still 
lousy."  he  says,  "the  quality  Is  abominable.  ' 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  Espok  of  Irwin.  Pa..  Isnt 
too  concerned  about  frozen  fish,  but  you 
won't  find  her  singing  the  praises  of  OE  Irons 
or  K-Mart  discount  stores.  Last  Feb  13.  Mr. 
Espok  bought  his  wife  a  QE  steam  Iron, 
which  K-Mart  had  marked  down  to  88  97 
from  Us  regular  price  of  $11  97  After  a  week 
of  use.  says  Mrs.  Espok.  "all  the  water  ran 
out  the  bottom  and  spotted  my  clothes." 

She  called  a  local  OE  service  center,  where 
a  "very  nice"  man  told  her  to  take  It  back  to 
K-Mart.  She  did.  But  K-Mart  refused  to  take 
It  back,  since  It  bad  been  sold  more  than  10 
davs  before.  "He  told  us  to  take  It  back  to 
OE.  •  says  Mrs.  Espok.  Mrs  Espok  finally  did 
mall  It  to  OE.  and  four  weeks  later  she 
received  a  replacement,  which  she  says  Is 
working  fine  But  she  still  Isn't  happy  She 
was  without  an  Iron  for  a  month,  and  she 
had  to  make  a  special  trip  to  the  K-Mart 

The  manager  of  the  K-Mart  store  now  says 
the  store  should  have  taken  back  the  Iron. 
"There  was  a  slight  mUunderstandlng."  he 
says.  "If  she  had  come  to  me.  we  would  have 
exchanged  It.  OE  probably  should  have  taken 
It.  too."  Mrs.  Espok  says  the  man  she  talked 
to  at  K-Mart  had  a  bad  attitude.  "My  hus- 
band never  swears,"  she  says,  but  he  said. 

"We'll   never  buy  another  thing  at 

K-Mart  again" 

Though  Oeneral  Electric  replaced  the  Iron, 
a  OE  service  representative  can't  get  too  ei- 
cUed  about  Mrs.  Espok 's  complaint.  "It's  a 
cheap  Iron.  People  expect  too  much  from 
them."  he  says. 

ONE   IN   A    MtLUON?    OB    74    OVTT   OF    100? 

But  expensive  things  aren't  faultless.  A 
Boston  salesman  says  his  Brooks  Brothers 
suit  began  to  deteriorate  two  weeks  after  he 
bought  It.  The  store  took  tt  back  and  gave 
him  credit.  Similarly  a  woman  says  that  she 
bought  a  skirt  at  posh  I.  Magnln  In  Los 
Angeles  and  that  after  two  hours  It  became 
completely  wrinkled.  "It  looked  like  I'd  slept 
In  It.  The  belt  became  completely  shriveled." 
she  said.  The  store  returned  her  money. 

Another  Loa  Angeles  store,  when  asked 
about  a  customer's  complaint  about  a  bed- 
spread, confirms  the  problem  but  says  "this 
kind  of  thing  Is  really  one  In  a  million."  Per- 
haps, but  other  statistics  Indicate  the  ratio 
U  a  bit  different.  In  the  May  issue  of  Con- 


sumer Reports,  for  example,  the  magazine 
discloses  results  of  a  survey  of  90.000  owners 
of  color  TV  sets.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the 
color  sets  reported  on  "had  required  repairs 
of  some  sort."  the  magazine  says.  Most  of  the 
sets  were  three  years  old  or  less.  The  article 
also  says  that  6';  of  the  sets  bought  In  1968 
had  to  have  their  picture  tubes  replaced  be- 
fore the  year  was  out. 

If  the  magazine  "had  a  dime  for  every 
complaint  we've  received  about  color  TV  .  .  . 
well,  we  could  afford  another  color  set.  But 
we  wouldn't  be  anxious  to  take  on  the  head- 
aches that  seem  to  come  with  color."  the 
article  states. 

TV  sets  have  lots  of  parts,  and  It's  possible 
to  understand  how  they  can  break  down. 
You'd  think  kites  would  be  different,  but 
William  Ryder  of  Flndlay.  Ohio,  says  that 
Isn't  the  case.  He  plunked  down  a  dollar  not 
so  long  ago  for  a  plastic  kite  shaped  like  a 
bat  The  first  time  he  and  his  five-year-old 
son  tried  the  kite,  the  keel,  to  which  the 
string  Is  attached,  tore  off  and  the  kite 
plummeted  earthward. 

Back  to  the  toy  store,  where  he  got  an- 
other one  free.  Another  try.  another  tom-off 
keel,  and  another  kite  crash.  Back  to  the 
toy  store  for  a  third  one.  which  he  tried  In 
gentler  breezes.  When  the  keel  began  to  tear 
away,  he  patched  It  with  plastic  tape — and 
It's  been  flying  great  ever  since. 

A  spokesman  for  the  kite  maker.  Oayla  In- 
dustrles  of  Houston,  says  Mr.  Ryder  probably 
didn't  read  the  directions,  which  admonish 
users  not  to  fly  the  kite  In  high  winds  or 
cold  weather,  both  common  to  Ohio.  And  he 
adds.  "You  expect  kites  to  break  up  some- 
times." He  says,  however,  that  complaints 
have  declined  while  sales  have  quadrupled. 

PaOBLEMS    Wn-H    A    PACEMAKEk 

A  much  more  serious  complaint  comes 
from  some  doctors  who  Implant  pacemakers 
In  patients  to  regulate  their  heartbeats.  For 
a  while,  some  pacemakers  made  by  the  Elec- 
trodyne  subsidiary  of  Becton.  Dickinson  t: 
Co.   were  inferior,  some  doctors  allege. 

The  problem  was  that  the  pacemaker, 
which  was  supposed  to  operate  for  18  to  24 
months,  would  stop  In  three  or  four  months." 
says  a  Texas  doctor.  "The  patient  would 
then  have  to  undergo  surgery  for  us  to  re- 
place the  defective  Instrument,  and  some- 
times the  new  one  we  put  In  would  stop 
after  two  or  three  days."  The  new  opera- 
tion would  cost  the  patient  $3,000  to  $4,000, 
this  doctor  says,  not  to  mention  the  pain  and 
su"ering. 

An  official  of  Electrodyne  concedes  the 
company  had  trouble  with  its  pacemakers, 
but  he  says  that  that  Is  "ancient  history  " 
now  and  that  It's  been  "well  over  a  year" 
since  the  company  received  complaints  about 
the  instrumenu.  The  Texas  doctor  says  he 
and  his  colleagues  complained  repeatedly  be- 
fore anything  was  done.  The  Electrodyne  of- 
ficial replies:  "If  something  is  wrong  with  a 
piece  of  equipment,  that  does  not  mean  we 
can  Immediately  correct  It.  We  took  Im- 
mediate action  to  find  what  was  causing  the 
problem.  We  found  It  and  corrected  it." 

There  was  little  the  heart  pattenu  could 
do.  of  course,  but  submit  to  a  new  opera- 
tion. In  other  areas,  though,  consumers  have 
found  ways  to  get  back  at  the  manufacturers 
or  sellers.  Many,  like  Mr.  Espok.  the  dissatis- 
fied K-Mart  shopper,  simply  refuse  to  shop 
any  more  at  the  store  where  they  bought  the 
faulty  merchandise.  Many  complain  to  Con- 
sumers Union  or  to  Better  Business  Bureaiu 
In  hopes  of  giving  the  offender  a  bad  name. 
And  many  just  start  word-of-mouth  cam- 
pilgns  against  the  stores  or  products. 

An  Iowa  grandfather,  for  Instance,  who 
has  been  arguing  for  years  with  Sears- 
Roebuck  about  what  he  says  is  a  leaky  roof 
the  retailer  put  on  his  house,  signs  all  of 
his  frequent  letters  to  his  children  this  way : 

"Love,  and  don't  buy  anything  at  Sears." 


IS  LAOS  TO  BECOME  ANOTHER 
VIETNAM? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
thouRht-provoking  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February  8. 
"Is  Laos  To  Become  Another  Vietnam?" 

This  editorial  begins : 

It  would  be  the  worst  of  Ironies,  and  the 
grimmest  of  tragedies.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  stumble  blindly  Into  a  new  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  while  still  trying  desperately 
and  unsuccessfully  to  get  out  of  an  old  one. 

The  point  is  then  made  that  "the  simi- 
larities between  American  involvement 
in  Laos  today  and  in  Vietnam  a  decade 
ago  are  too  striking  to  be  brushed  aside." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  question  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows : 
I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Feb.  8. 1970) 

Is  Laos  To  Become  Anotkfr  Vietnam? 

It  would  be  the  worst  of  ironies,  and  the 
grimmest  of  tragedies.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  stumble  blindly  l:uo  a  new  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  while  still  trying  desperately 
and  unsuccessfully  to  get  out  of  an  old 
one. 

The  similarities  between  American  In- 
volvement In  Laos  today  and  In  Vietnam 
a  decide  ago  are  too  striking  to  be  brushed 
aside.  Despite  the  cloak  of  secrecy  that  the 
Pentagon  has  wrapped  around  U.S.  military 
activity  In  Laos,  and  despite  President 
Nixon's  adroit  sidestepping  of  questions  on 
the  subject  at  recent  news  conferences, 
enough  Information  has  come  to  light  to 
raise  warning  signals. 

Official  silence  notwithstanding.  It  Is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  thousands  of  Americans 
are  In  Laos,  that  many  of  them  are  serving 
as  "military  advisers"  to  the  Laotian  army, 
and  that  U.S.  military  aircraft  are  flying 
combat  missions  against  Communist  forces 
In  Laos. 

American  Involvement  In  Vietnam  followed 
a  similar  pattern  and  gradually  escalated 
until,  flnally.  It  had  to  be  admitted  that 
U.S.  "advisers"  were  doing  more  fighting 
than  advising— and  also  were  doing  more 
and  more  of  the  dying. 

The  White  House  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment could  Inform  the  American  peo- 
ple fully  on  the  essential  facte  of  American 
involvement  In  Laos  without  Jeopardizing 
the  security  of  our  servicemen  or  our  allies. 
Indeed.  It  Is  very  likely  that  Hanoi  already 
knows  the  precise  number  and  whereaboute 
of  UiS.  personnel  and  planes  committed  to 
Laos. 

If  President  Nixon  believes  It  Is  In  Amer- 
ica's Interest  to  be  actively  engaged  In  the 
fight  against  Communism  In  Laos,  he  should 
take  his  case  to  the  American  people  In  a 
telcvUlon  speech — telling  what  the  Involve- 
ment entails  and  what  the  objectives  are. 
If  there  are  good  reasons  for  American  serv- 
icemen to  be  In  Laos,  let  the  American  peo- 
ple be  told  forthrlghtly  what  those  reasons 
are  so  they  may  judge  for  themselves  the 
validity  of  argumente  pro  and  con. 

The  most  tragic  aspect  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam— aside  from  the  human  suffering — Is 
the  way  the  United  States  blundered  hap- 
hazardly Into  It  without  really  knowing 
what  was  going  on.  Even  the  most  vociferous 
of  hawks  are  likely  to  admit  that  America 
has  made  a  lot  of  mistakes  in  Vietnam — 
mistakes  that.  In  some  cases  at  least,  might 
have  been  avoided  If  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple had  known  what  they  know  now. 

Whatever  happens  In  Laos,  and  whatever 
the  U.S.  role  may  be.  let  the  American  peo- 
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pie  have  the  Information  necessary  to  make 
an  Intelligent  Judgment.  Whatever  we  do. 
let's  do  It  with  our  eyes  Wide  open  this 
time. 


SEGREGATION  IN  AREAS  OTHER 
THAN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  for  the  past  several 
days  has  focused  attention  on  the  fact 
that,  in  a  great  many  areas,  there  is  more 
school  desegregation  In  the  South  than  in 
the  North.  Yet,  in  what  I  regard  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  rank  hypocrisy. 
Federal  courts  and  bureaucrats  have 
singled  out  the  States  of  the  South  for 
sweeping  rulings  and  edicts  that  have 
brought  confusion  and  near  chaos  to 
many  school  systems. 

There  appeared  in  the  February  12  Is- 
sue of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  column  by  Hal  Gulliver, 
which  describes  the  situation  North  and 
South  and  which  especially  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  extent  of  segregation  in  areas 
other  than  the  South. 

I  bring  this  column  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Schools  AcAUt 

(By  Hal  OulUver) 

The  process  of  school  Integration  In  this 
nation's  cities — Including  Atlanta — has 
simply  broken  down. 

It  Isn't  working.  Curiously,  school  deseg- 
regation Is  a  good  deal  more  complete  in 
many  of  Georgia's  smaller  communities.  This 
Is  partly  because  of  the  logistics  of  It.  In 
many  school  systems,  there  used  to  be  one 
all-white  high  school  and  one  all-Negro  high 
school.  When  the  "dual"  system  was  elim- 
inated under  court  order  or  HEW  guidelines, 
this  often  meant  simply  consolidating  so 
that  there  would  be  only  one  high  school, 
attended  by  all  white  and  black  pupils  In  the 
system. 

Sometimes,  the  grades  are  grouped  a  little 
differently.  In  one  medium-sized  town,  all 
white  and  black  pupils  In  the  10th,  lltb 
and  12th  grades  now  attend  what  used  to  be 
the  white  high  school.  All  9th  graders,  black 
and  white,  attend  what  used  to  be  the  black 
high  school. 

But  It  Isn't  working  In  cities. 

Atlanta  Is  a  good  example.  There  are  now 
26  schools  which  formerly  were  all-white. 
Each  school  was  Integrated.  In  each  case,  as 
the  number  of  black  pupils  attending  the 
school  rose,  white  parents  simply  moved 
away.  The  26  schools — which  were  all-white 
a  few  years  ago — are  now  all-black.  They're 
Just  as  segregated  as  ever. 

The  pattern  of  residential  segregation  Is  an 
old  one  in  Northern  cities,  cities  not  so  far 
covered  by  federal  court  decisions  or  school 
desegregation  guidelines. 

And  cities  like  Atlanta  have  reached  a 
point  In  school  desegregation  at  which  the 
situation  Is  almost  Identical  with  de  facto 
segregation  of  major  Northern  cities. 

Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut,  In  a 
remarkable  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  this 
week,  blasted  the  "monumental  hypocrisy" 
of  Northern  liberals  .  .  .  the  pretense  that 
segregated  schools  In  New  Tork  or  Chicago 
are  any  less  segregated  simply  because  you 
call  It  "de  facto  segregation." 

The  state  of  Oeorgla  recently  filed  suit  In 
federal  court  against  U.S.  Attorney  Oeneral 
John  N.  MltcheU,  on  the  ba«ls  that  the  fed- 


eral government  has  attempted  to  "Impose 
racial  quota  systems  respecting  public  edu- 
cation In  Oeorgla  and  certain  other  states 
generally  described  as  "The  South'  or  "South- 
ern States,'  while  at  the  same  time  eschew- 
ing completely  any  attempt  to  terminate  far 
more  blatant  conditions  of  almost  complete 
racial  segregation,  separation  and  Isolation 
which  permeate  public  education  In  States 
outside  the  geographic  area  .  .  ." 

Judging  by  the  past  history  of  such  mat- 
ters, the  Oeorgla  suit  has  about  as  much 
chance  In  federal  court  as.  say.  Rep.  Julian 
Bond    has    of    being    elected    governor   of 
Oeorgla  this  year. 

But  the  figures  on  the  school  systems  in 
■15  selected  Northern  city  school  systems" 
are  interesting.  According  to  a  survey,  84  per 
cent  of  the  increase  In  Negro  pupils  in  the 
period  from  1950  to  1965  were  by  1965  at- 
tending schools  which  had  become  90  to 
100  per  cent  black. 

In  other  words,  phrased  simply,  most 
black  students  in  these  15  cities  are  at- 
tending either  all-black  or  almost  all-black 
schools.  Segregation?  Sure.  Take  a  look  at 
Cincinnati  or  Buffalo  or  Oakland  or  Milwau- 
kee. There's  a  good  deal  more  school  integra- 
tion m  Valdosta  or  Gainesville  or  Macon. 

One  day,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
question  of  de  facto  school  segregation.  Itll 
be  interesting. 


"LET  US  STAND  TOGETHER" — MAG- 
NIFICENT ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR 
BIRCH  BAYH  IN  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  year  there  has  been 
what  appears  to  be  a  systematic  attempt 
by  top  administration  officials  to  dis- 
credit and  stifle  free  and  open  coverage 
of  the  news  and  analyses  of  news  events. 
There  must  be  and  there  is  room  in  our 
democracy  for  legitimate  criticism  of 
the  press  and  radio  and  television  re- 
porting. However,  far  from  being  mere 
criticism,  speeches  made  by  the  Vice 
President  and  actions  of  other  top  ad- 
ministration officials  appear  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  conscious  eCfort  to  sup- 
press criticism. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a  number 
of  news  gathering  organizations  and  re- 
spected journalists  have  expressed  con- 
cern at  being  ordered  to  tiu-n  over  their 
notes,  unpublished  files  and  film  to  Gov- 
ernment investigators.  The  suspicion 
that  there  exists  in  the  highest  councils 
of  government  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
the  fragile  nature  of  our  concept  of 
freedom  is  growing. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  recently  made  an 
excellent  speech  regarding  the  attitudes 
of  this  administration  toward  dissent  in 
the  beautiful  Capitol  at  Columbus.  I  com- 
mend his  speech  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  Us  Stand  TocETHza 
(By  Senator  Birch  Bath) 

More  than  a  year  ago,  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  Nixon  Presidential  Campaign  here 
m  Ohio  13-year-old  Vickie  Cole  raised  a  sign 
that  expressed  the  hopes  not  only  of  her 
hometown  of  Deshler,  not  only  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  but  the  entire  country. 


The  message  on  Vickie  Cole's  sign  was  sim- 
ple, but  it  was  a  message  that  America  wanted 
to  hear.  "Bring  us  Together." 

On  November  6,  1968  the  new  President 
Elect  who  had  seen  Vickie's  sign  and  com- 
mented on  It  told  Americans  that  this  would 
be  the  goal  of  his  administration.  And  on 
January  20,  1969,  he  reasserted  this  pledge 
in  his  inaug^ural  address  with  these  words: 

"In  these  difficult  years,  America  has  suf- 
fered from  a  fever  of  words;  from  used 
rhetoric  that  promises  more  than  it  can 
deliver;  from  angry  rhetoric  that  fans  dis- 
contents into  hatreds;  from  bombastic  rhet- 
oric that  postures  Instead  of  persuading  .  .  . 
No  man  can  be  fully  free  while  his  neighbor 
is  not.  To  go  forward  at  all  Is  to  go  forward 
together." 

But  tonight,  unfortunately,  as  we  look  back 
on  the  first  year  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
we  detect  not  a  movement  toward  unity,  but 
a  pulling  apart,  not  words  to  Inspire,  but 
phrases  to  Inflame  the  passions  of  discontent. 
It  is  now  clear  from  the  record  of  Its  first 
year  that  this  administration  has  embraced 
the  politics  of  polarization.  > 

On  October  30  Vice  President  Agnew  said, 
"It  is  time  to  rip  away  the  rhetoric  and  to 
divide  on  authentic  lines.  If  In  challenging 
we  polarize  the  American  i>eople,  I  say  It  Is 
time  for  a  positive  polarization." 

Let  us  examine  Just  a  few  of  the  more  dis- 
turbing elements  in  the  emerging  pattern  of 
this  admiiLlstratlon — a  pattern  that  I,  for 
one,  find  rather  ominous. 

There  Is  the  dangerously  authoritarian  de- 
sire to  muzzle,  belittle  and  Intimidate  all 
those  who  disagree  with  the  administration. 
Those  who  agree  with  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion are  portrayed  as  patriotic  and  loyal 
Americans.  Those  who  disagree  are  portrayed 
as  disloyal  and  un-American. 

There  are  the  indirect  threats  of  censor- 
ship aimed  at  the  news  media.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  is  Incapable 
of  recognizing  the  distinction  between  re- 
spect for  a  President's  views  and  slavish, 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  rlghtness  of 
those  views. 

There  Is  the  calculated  campaign  to 
bring  about  a  polarization  of  the  American 
people  by  playing  on  their  frustrations, 
prejudices  and  fears.  The  rhetoric  of  the  Vice 
President  and  the  policies  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration are  aimed  at  pitting  one  race 
against  another,  one  economic  class  against 
another,  one  age  group  against  another,  and 
even  one  region  of  this  country  against  an- 
other region.  For  political  gain  this  admin- 
istration seeks  to  callously  exploit  the  worst 
in  man  rather  than  appeal  to  the  best  In 
man  to  build  a  better  nation  and  a  better 
world. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  subscribed  to  the  scapegoat  theory 
of  politics  In  an  effort  to  blame  others 
for  Its  own  Inability  to  solve  the  country's 
problems.  Unlike  Harry  S.  Truman.  President 
Nixon  has  not  realized  that  as  president,  "the 
buck  stops  here." 

This  administration  attempts  to  divide  the 
American  people  into  two  categories — a  silent 
majority  which  supports  the  president,  and 
radical  liberals  who  are  a  menace  to  the 
country's  security.  This  effort  Is  intentionally 
inaccvirate  in  its  assessment  of  the  real  situa- 
tion and  dangerous  In  Its  Implications.  It  Is 
an  exercise  In  poUtlcal  expediency  akin  to 
playing  with  matches  in  a  fireworks  factory. 

We  need  only  look  back  to  the  first  half 
of  this  century  to  see  what  serlotis  problems 
can  arise  as  a  result.  The  red  scare  of  the 
1920's.  the  detention  of  American  citizens  of 
Japanese  descent  during  World  War  n  and 
the  McCarthy  purge  of  the  1950's  spring 
quickly  to  mind  as  shameful  examples  of 
how  Americans  have  been  Incited  to  over 
reaction  In  the  past. 
In  1920  Atttwney  Oeneral  Palmer,  armed 
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with  three  thousand  deportation  warrants, 
ordered  simultaneous  raids  on  'radical" 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  cotintry  re- 
sulting in  the  arrest  of  4,000  persona.  Every- 
one found  on  the  premises  was  arrested 
whether  cr  not  the  agents  actuaJly  had  war- 
rants for  them,  whether  or  not  they  were 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  whether 
or  not  they  wer«  aliens  or  citizens.  Others 
were  apprehended  In  their  homes.  Bven  per- 
sons attempting  to  visit  Jailed  members  of 
thetr  own  families  were  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  afflllatlon  with  the  proecrlbed  groupa.  t>e- 
portaUon  bearings  were  conducted  without 
benefit  of  lawyers  for  the  accused  or  other 
judicial  safeguards.  This  was  a  black  day 
for  Justice  In  the  United  States 

But  the  significant  thing  Is  that  such  high 
banded  procedure  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded by  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  This  was  a  politically  popular 
thing  to  do.  Fortunately  even  In  the  emo- 
tional climate  of  that  time  a  few  Americans 
had  the  courage  to  speak  out  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  who  later  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  US.  Supreme  Court,  was  one  who  spoke 
out  forthrlghtly  against  "violations  of  per- 
sonal rights  which  savor  of  the  worst  prac- 
tices of  tyranny." 

The  Ute  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  roae  to 
prominence  on  the  American  scene  at  a  time 
when  this  country  was  involved  in  the  Ko- 
rean War.  That  period  In  the  1950s  was 
similar.  In  some  ways,  to  the  present  The 
war  had  been  frustrating  and  long  Victory 
was  nowhere  In  sight  and  the  people  were 
weary  of  the  fight.  McCarthy  had  a  simple 
answer  to  the  question  of  why  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  hlst<M7  was  mired  In  a 
seemingly  endless  struggle  on  a  remote 
comer  of  Asia — American  traitors,  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  their  "fellow 
travelers"  had  betrayed  us.  Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  Insinuation.  Innuendo  and 
character  assaaklnatlon  which  w»8  the  trade- 
mark of  that  era  General  Marshall.  Dwlght 
Elsenhower — no  one  was  secvire. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  an  alaraUst.  but  now. 
on  the  eve  of  the  1970s  there  U  disturbing 
evidence    that    the    old    familiar    pattern    Is 
-  beginning  to  emerge  once  again. 

As  we  listen  to  the  rhetoric  oX  the  Vice 
President  thoae  of  us  who  are  student*  of 
American  history  can  almost  see  and  hear  the 
late  Senator  McCarthy  standing  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  For  It  was  Vice  President 
Agnew  who  set  the  tone  of  this  administra- 
tion as  early  as  last  October  when  he  said 
'*Today,  we  see  thoM  among  us  who  prefer 
to  side  with  an  enemy  aggressor  rather  than 
stand  by  this  free  nation.  ...  At  this  mo- 
ment tot:Jltarlanlsm'8  threat  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  a  foreign  accent  Because  we 
have  a  home  grown  menace,  made  and  manu- 
factured In  the  U.S  A." 

Make  no  mistake,  when  the  Vice  President 
speaks  not  only  for  himaelf.  but  for  the 
President  Indeed  the  President  clearly  Indi- 
cated before  the  entire  cabinet  last  Novem- 
ber bis  approval  o<  what  the  Vice  President 
bad  said. 

The  NUon  Administration  Is  uaing  the 
age-old  poUUcal  ploy  of  the  leader  faced 
with  difBcultles  he  cannot  handle — It  is  the 
ploy  of  blaming  others,  of  setting  up  straw 
men.  of  finding  internal  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple. Authorities  on  autocracy  and  tetaU- 
tarljuiiam  as  Frledrlch  and  Brzeelnskl  point 
out  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  cbar- 
actertstlos  ot  totaUtarlan  systems  U  the 
seeking  out  of  the  enemies  of  the  people. 
Who  are  the  people's  enemies?  They  are  those 
vaguely  defined  scapegoau.  those  groups  of 
Individuals  who  appear  and  disappear  from 
the  scene  depending  on  the  political  climate 
o<  the  moment. 

In  the  United  State*  today,  the  enemies  of 
the  people  are  ttiey — the  source  of  all  our 
troubles,  the  focus  of  statement  after  state- 
ment by  the  President,  the  Vloe  President 


and   other  prominent  members  of  tbe  ad- 
ministration. 

To  Vice  President  Agnew  tney  Is  an  "effete 
corps  of  Impudent  snobs  who  characterize 
themselves  as  intellectuals." 

Ttiey  "mock  the  common  man's  pride  in 
his  work,  his  family  and  his  country." 

They  are  the  "tiny  and  closed  fraternity 
of  privileged  men,  elected  by  one."  who  pack- 
age and  present  the  news  on  network  tele- 
vision, "raising  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
government  policy  in  the  minds  of  millions 
with  a  raised  eyebrow,  an  inflection  of  the 
voice." 

They  are  "vultures  who  sit  in  trees  and 
watch  lions  battle,  knowing  that  win.  lose 
or  draw,  they  will  be  fed  " 

To  the  wife  of  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
they  are  the  "liberals"  who  should  be  ex- 
changed for  Russian  Communists. 

To  the  Attorney  General  himself  they  are 
"violence  prone  militant  radicals"  whom  be 
would  be  delighted  to  exchange  for  academic- 
ally inclined  Marxists. 

According  to  President  Nixon,  they  were 
guilty  of  "vicious  political  attack"  and  "char- 
acter assassination  "  in  opposing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Haynsworth  and  causing  bis 
rejection  In  the  Senate. 

As  long  ago  as  last  June  In  a  speech  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  President  Nixon  Identl- 
fled  they  as  those  advocating  -unilateral" 
disarmament. 

Tbe  lUt  of  theys  is  constantly  changing, 
but  It  continues  from  speech  to  speech,  from 
President  to  Vice  President  to  Cabinet  mem- 
bers depending  upon  the  emotional  Issue  of 
the  day.  This  strategy  continues  and  tbe 
polarization  of  American  society  continues 
apace. 

Rest  assured  that  If  you  have  problems  the 
administration  has  a  ready  diagnosis.  If  you 
are  a  concerned  white  man.  your  problem  Is 
the  result  of  the  black  man.  If  you  are  black 
your  problem  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  tbe 
Intellectual  who  may  be  either  black  or 
white.  If  you  are  a  high  school  graduate 
working  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  your 
house,  then  your  problem  Is  that  tbe  nation 
has  too  many  college  graduates.  If  you  live 
In  the  South,  the  Midwest  or  tbe  West  and 
you  are  worried  about  the  continuation  of 
tbe  Vietnam  War  or  pollution  tbe  culprit  is 
the  establishment  In  the  Northeast — The 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post.  If 
you*>kre  concerned  about  the  dramatic  In- 
crease In  crime  this  last  year,  you  should 
blame  the  TV  networks.  Yes.  just  like  the 
traveling  medicine  man  of  old.  this  admin- 
istration has  a  patent  medicine  for  every  com- 
plaint. 

''Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  part  of  this 
strategy  Is  Its  design  to  mtizzle  free  dis- 
semination of  the  news.  No  one  In  public  life 
is  unfamiliar  with  criticism  In  the  public 
news  media.  But  I  wonder  if  any  responsible 
citizen  would  tolerate  a  controlled  news  sys- 
tem. Some  of  us  may  take  for  granted  the 
value  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  tbe  press 
and  the  right  to  peaceful  dissent 

The  International  Press  Institute,  repre- 
senting some  1,600  publishers  and  editors  In 
non-communist  countries,  has  had  consider- 
able experience  with  the  fragile  nature  of 
tbe  concept  of  freedom  of  speech.  It  la  per- 
haps worth  noting  here  that  the  Institute. 
In  Its  annual  review  of  press  freedom  around 
the  world,  has  said  Vice  President  Agnew  pre- 
sented "tbe  most  serloiis  threat  to  the  free- 
dom of  information  In  tbe  Western  World" 
last  year. 

The  Intimidation  Inherent  In  the  Vice 
President's  attack  on  the  news  media  Is 
reinforced  by  the  actions  of  other  members 
of  the  Nixon  Administration.  Members  of  the 
White  House  staff.  Ronald  Zlegler  and  Her- 
bert O.  Klein  have  routinely  called  television 
stations  m  advance  of  presidential  speeches 
to  ask  about  plans  to  comment  on  tbe  speech 
and  Inquire  about  what  any  planned  edito- 
rial commentary  la  likely  to  b«. 


When  Eric  Sevareld  gave  an  Interview  to 
a  station  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  following  tbe  Ag- 
new speech  attacking  the  networks,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
niifsion.  Leonard  Welnless.  called  the  station 
personally  to  ask  for  an  audio  tape  of  the 
interview 

Just  three  days  after  he  took  office  on 
October  31.  Dean  Burch.  Chairman  of  the 
FCC.  telephoned  TV  network  executives  per- 
sonally to  ask  for  transcripts  of  their  com- 
mentaries on  President  Nixon's  Nov.  3  Viet- 
nam speech. 

In  view  of  all  this  It  Is  easy  to  understand 
why  newsmen  everywhere  might  feel  Intimi- 
dated— despite  denials  by  the  administration 
that  any  Intimidation  was  Intended. 

Cert*lnly  there  Is  much  room  for  Improve- 
ment en  the  part  of  those  who  report  and 
analJ^Kc  the  news  But  If  some  of  our  com- 
mentators need  Improving,  so  do  some  of  our 
vice  presidents. 

We  are  living  In  a  great  nation.  Our  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  make  It  even  greater.  We 
cannot  accomplish  this  goal  If  we  are  di- 
vided. America  cries  out  for  love,  not  hate. 
for  compassion,  not  selflsbness.  Tbe  1970's 
demand  individual  dedication  of  purpose,  not 
polarization  for  political  expediency. 

Some  are  timid  when  f.aced  by  tbe  on- 
slaught. Some  remain  mute  fearing  that  they 
might  become  the  subject  of  Infinite  scrutiny 
by  "Big  Brother "  In  Washington  True,  the 
price  of  leadership  Is  at  times  high.  But  his- 
tory has  dealt  harshly  with  those  who  ab- 
dicated their  responsibilities  of  leadership  in 
tbe  hopes  tbey  might  continue  to  lead. 

Each  of  us  should  remember  the  comment 
by  Pastor  Nlemoller  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  In  Nad  Germany. 

"They  came  after  the  Jews.  And  I  was 
not  a  Jew.  So  I  did  not  object. 

"Then  tbey  came  after  tbe  Catholics.  And 
I  was  not  a  Catholic.  So  I  did  not  object. 

"Then  tbey  came  after  tbe  trade  unionists. 
I  was  not  a  trade  unionist.  So  I  did  not 
object. 

"Then  tbey  came  after  me.  And  there  was 
no  one  left  to  object." 

To  borrow  a  phrase  from  President  Nixon, 
let  me  make  It  "perfectly  clear"  that  I  object 
to  the  demagogic,  divisive  and  dangerous 
tactics  of  this  administration. 

I  object  to  tbe  effort  to  pit  one  American 
against  another,  black  against  white,  young 
against  old,  poor  against  affluent.  I  object  to 
tbe  calculated  effort  to  mute  those  who  dis- 
agree. I  object  not  as  a  Democrat  or  as  a 
member  of  tbe  U.S.  Senate,  but  as  a  citizen 
of  this  country.  I  object  not  only  to  the  ad- 
ooinlstratlon's  sins  of  commission,  but  to  the 
sins  of  omission.  I  object  to  anything  less 
than  an  all  out  effort  to  finish  tbe  unfinished 
business  of  America.  I  object  to  an  adminis- 
tration which  suggests  spending  unlimited 
billions  on  an  Antl-BalUstlc  Missile  System 
which  will  be  obsolete  before  It  Is  buUt  while 
eight  million  American  children  go  to  bed 
hungry  at  night.  I  object  to  a  President  who 
promises  a  crusade  to  Improve  an  environ- 
ment, but  who  refuses  to  spend  more  than 
one  half  of  tbe  funds  Congress  has  appro- 
priated to  halt  polluUon.  I  object  to  a  Presi- 
dent who  threatens  to  veto  tbe  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  appropriations  bill  when 
tbe  nation  desperately  needs  more  doctors, 
nurses  and  trained  technlclan^to  protect  the 
public  health.  I  object  to  an  administration 
which  slashes  funds  for  medical  research  In 
a  nation  where  last  year  325.000  American 
lives  were  lost  to  cancer.  And  I  object  to  an 
administration  which  refuses  t<^rovtde  Tlg- 
orous  leadership  for  fear  it  might  incur 
tbe  opposition. 

Adequate  government  for  200  million 
Americans  will  not  be  produced  by  a  policy 
of  polling  and  pondering  which  cotirse  of 
action  will  produce  tbe  least  resistance  or 
controversy.  Tbe  average  American  does  not 
need  to  be  spoon  fed.  but  be  admires  and 
appreciates  those  who  "tell  It  like  It  la." 
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The  silent  majority  may  be  silent,  but 
tbey  are  not  blind  nor  deaf  and  tbey  are 
concerned  with  America's  problems.  Tbey 
are  searehlng  for  the  leadership  and  tbe  in- 
spiration this  administration  has  dismally 
failed  to  provide.  Taking  public  opinion  polls 
and  then  directing  national  policy  at  tbe  re- 
sults obtained  is  not  leadership.  The  Ameri- 
can people  expect  their  national  leaders  to  do 
not  what  seems  politically  expedient  on  tbe 
basis  of  public  opinion  polls,  but  to  do  what 
U  right,  not  to  follow,  but  to  lead.  They  are 
white,  black,  brown.  They  work,  they  play. 
They  know  sorrow  and  joy.  They  have  mort- 
gages, frustrations,  ambitions,  and  dreams. 
Tbey  have  courage  and  determination,  and 
the  will  to  do  what  is  right  for  their  country 
and  mankind.  I  am  convinced  the  Democratic 
Party  can  and  will  provide  the  leadership  to 
show  them  the  way.  In  the  words  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy : 

"  .  .  This  Is  a  time  for  courage  and  a 
time  for  challenge.  Neither  conformity  nor 
complacency  will  do.  Neither  tbe  fanatics  nor 
tbe  faint  hearted  are  needed.  And  our  duty 
as  a  party  is  not  to  our  party  alone,  but  to 
the  Nation,  and  Indeed,  to  all  mankind  .  .  . 

"So  let  us  not  be  petty  when  our  cause  Is 
so  great.  Let  us  not  quarrel  amongst  our- 
selves when  our  Nation's  future  Is  at  stake. 
Let  us  stand  together  with  renewed  confi- 
dence In  our  cause — united  In  our  heritage 
of  the  past  and  our  hopes  for  tbe  future — 
and  determined  that  this  land  we  love  shall 
lead  all  mankind  Into  new  frontiers  of  peace 
and  abundance." 


SUPPORT    FOR    JUDGE    CARSWELL 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Janu- 
ary 31  edition  of  the  Sacramento  Bee.  en- 
titled "Negro  Attorney  Backs  Nixon  Cars- 
weU  Choice." 

Mr.  Ploumoy  is  a  distinguished  Los 
Angeles  attorney,  who  served  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Black  Americans  for 
Nixon  and  Agnew.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  an  article  about  Mr,  Flour- 
noy  in  the  Record — a  piece  written  by 
Morrie  Ryskind  in  his  nationally  syndi- 
cated column  last  month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Jan.  31,   1870] 

Negko    Attosnet    Backs    Nixon    Cakswzix 

Choice 

James  L.  Floumoy,  a  Los  Angeles  Negro 
and  a  possible  candidate  for  secretary  of  state, 
has  defended  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
nomination  of  Florida  Judge  G.  Harrold  Cars- 
well  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt. 

Flournoy,  an  attorney,  said  be  U  not  tm- 
mlUar  with  covut  judgements  which  some 
critics  use  as  a  basis  for  opposing  Carswell. 
But  he  said  he  sees  no  reason  to  oppose  tbe 
judge  on  a  basU  of  a  white  supremacy  speech 
be  made  in  1M8. 

"I  do  not  bold  It  against  him,"  Floumoy 
said.  "And  most  everybody  I  have  talked  wltb 
also  said  they  do  not  consider  blm  anti- 
Negro.  If  he  came  from  any  other  part  of  tbe 
ooimtry,  this  wouldn't  have  ever  been 
brought  up. 

''If  we  believe  what  be  aald  20  years  ago, 
then  we  have  to  believe  blm  now  when  be  re- 
pudiates It." 

The  judge  has  said  be  made  the  comments 
m  1948  during  the  heat  of  a  political  battle. 

Floumoy  has  been  active  In  California  Re- 
publican politics  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  all  depends,  he  said,  upon  "the  mother's 
milk  of  politics"— that  Is,  Whether  he  re- 
ceives enough  pledges  of  financial  support  to 
run  a  successful  campaign. 


[Ftom  Human  Events,  Jan.  31,  1970] 

Selbctinc  the   News 

(By  Morrie  Ryskind) 

All   tbe   communication   media   face   tbe 

problem  of  what  news  to  tise,  and  It  often 

comes  down  to  a  matter  of  judgment.  SUU,  a 

suspicious     mind — like      mine — occasionally 

wonders  whether  tbe  cards  arent  stacked  by 

those  liberals  Mr.  Agnew  has  made  mention 

of? 

E.g.,  two  press  conferences  took  place  at  the 
Beverly  Hilton  recently  at  about  the  same 
time.  One  was  graced  by  a  band,  free  drinks, 
a  friendly  large  crowd  and  a  kindly  press  as 
Congressman  John  Tunney,  son  of  the 
famous,  Gene,  announced  be  would  seek  the 
Democratic  senatorial  nomination  to  run 
against  the  incumbent  Republican  George 
Miu-pby. 

I  stopped  in  only  for  a  look-see,  since  the 
news  was  hardly  exciting.  Ttuiney  had  been 
a  de  facto  candidate  for  at  least  a  year,  cover- 
ing almost  every  inch  of  tbe  state  in  that 
time. 

The  other  conference,  right  around  the 
comer,  had  neither  music  nor  liquor  and  but 
a  few  newsmen  as  James  L.  Flournoy  read 
from  a  prepared  statement.  The  occasion  was 
the  result  of  State  Sen.  Mervin  Dymally,  a 
colored  Democrat,  having  made  local  head- 
lines by  branding  Gov.  Reagan  and  the  Nixon 
AdmlnlstraUon — not  to  say  the  entire  GOP — 
as  insensitive  to  Negro  needs. 

Flournoy,  a  colored  attorney  long  active  tn 
California  Republican  circles,  rebutted  tbe 
charges.  He  noted  various  Nixon  measures  he 
thought  exceedingly  promising,  and  cited 
figures  to  show  that  Reagan  had  in  bis  un- 
completed term  appointed  more  Negroes  to 
responsible  positions  than  bad  former  Gov. 
Brown  In  bis  two  full  terms. 

And  be  warned  against  the  liberal  syn- 
drome of  condoning  the  violence  of  black 
militants  who  took  tbe  law  Into  tbelr  own 
hands.  It  was  these  "activists"  who  were 
polarizing  the  races  and  undoing  the  work  of 
the  vast  silent  majority  of  Negroes,  who  bad 
the  same  aspirations  and  the  same  respect  for 
law  as  tbe  vast  white  majority. 

After  his  statement,  the  reporters  ques- 
tioned him — but  not  wltb  the  politeness  they 
gave  John  Tunney.  Three  black  Journalists 
went  after  Floumoy  hammer  and  tongs. 

And  then  a  white.  Tom  Brokaw.  chief  news- 
caster for  the  Los  Angeles  NBC  station,  got 
In  his  licks.  Sen.  Dymally  was,  he  said,  an 
elected  official  and  so  could  speak  for  his 
constituents — whom  did  Floumoy  represent? 

When  Floumoy  said  he  believed  be  spoke 
for  a  good  many  Negroes.  Brokaw  would  have 
none  of  It. 

I  rarely  get  into  these  acts,  but  It  was 
too  one-sided.  So  I  noted  that  after  a  re- 
cent Black  Panther  confrontation  here — in 
which  three  policemen  were  shot — TV  had 
shown  a  number  of  militants  screaming 
against  "tbe  pigs"  but  also  a  colored  pa£tor 
who  said  85  per  cent  of  his  people  opposed 
the  Panthers  and  were  grateful  for  the  po- 
lice. Was  that  statement  valid? 

Jim  Flournoy  thought  so.  but  he  was 
shouted  down  by  tbe  black  reporters 
who  said  tbe  minister  had  no  followers  at 
all  and  was  only  a  "police  lackey."  Things 
were  somewhat  hectic  for  a  while. 

NaturaUy,  at  11  that  night  I  turned  to 
NBC  for  the  news:  Mr.  Brokaw  was  there, 
and  so  was  considerable  friendly  footage  on 
John  Tunney — but  there  was  nothing  of  Re- 
publican Flournoy's  answer  to  Democrat 
Dymally,  not  a  cotton  plckin'  word,  though 
some  other  TV  stations  carried  it. 

For  Jim  held  no  elective  office,  you  see. 
Tet.  curiously.  I  have  seen  NBC  show  and 
quote  militant  blacks  who  never  held  office 
and  probably  never  will.  But  then,  of  course, 
tbey  weren't  Republicans. 

Early  the  next  morning.  Jim  Flournoy's 
house  bad  a  Molotov  cocktail  hurled  at  It. 
The  bomb  smashed  tbe  big  plate  glass  win- 


dow, but  luckily  didn't  penetrate  Inside.  But 
in  Its  rebound  It  was  powerful  enough  to 
bum  all  tbe  shrubbery  in  front  of  the  bouse. 

If  you're  interested,  Mr.  Floumoy  tells  me 
even  that  didn't  make  tbe  NBC  news  at  11 
the  next  night.  Jim  may  have  served  on  Re- 
publican boards  for  15  years  and  his  wife 
may  be  a  vice-principal  in  tbe  L.A.  school 
system — but  whom  do  they  represent? 

Still,  if  a  Molotov  cocktail  Is  thrown  at 
the  house  of  a  militant  black,  the  odds  are 
It  will  make  the  11  o'clock  NBC  news.  One 
must  be  flexible  In  these  matters,  nicht 
wahr? 


THE  POINT  REYES  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday H  Jl.  3786,  which  passed  the  House 
on  February  10,  was  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  ^ular 
Affairs.  This  bill  is  identical  with  my 
S.  1530  with  the  exception  of  one  House 
amendment.  The  Parks  and  Recreation 
Sulacommittee  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bi- 
ble) will  hold  hearings  on  S.  1530  on 
February  26. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  legislation  is 
now  moving  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  afOjma- 
tively  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  and 
signed  into  law  so  that  we  may  finish 
the  acquisition  of  privately  held  land 
and  thus  complete  the  seashore.  During 
the  recess,  two  newspapers  on  opposite 
coasts  commended  editorially  on  Point 
Reyes,  the  New  York  Times  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  editorials 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Feb.  12, 

1970] 

Beleakthrough  on  Point  Rms 

There  is  both  local  relief  and  national  sig- 
nificance in  the  House  passage  of  a  $38.3  mil- 
lion authorization  for  the  completion  of  tbe 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  As  chairman 
Wayne  Asplnal  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  said,  the  vote  'could  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  decade  of  construc- 
tive achievement"  in  which  "the  objectives 
of  the  past  could  become  tbe  recJltles  of  tbe 
present." 

Representative  Aspinall  was  commenting 
upon  a  new  alliance  that  seems  to  have  been 
created  in  the  long,  not  yet  completed.  Point 
Reyes  struggle.  Both  the  House  and  the  Ad- 
ministration are  aligned  In  assigning  higher 
national  priorities  to  tbe  acqulslton  of  new 
park  lands.  Many  other  areas  of  the  country 
may  now  benefit  because  of  this  new  mood, 
brought  about  by  tbe  great  public  concern 
that  was  shown  as  Point  Reyes  seemed  to 
be  slipping  away. 

Congress  failed  last  year  to  pass  a  single 
piece  of  park  acquisition  legislation.  The 
Budget  Bureau  bad  adopted  the  position  in 
1969  that  no  new  parks  could  be  created 
during  the  next  three  fiscal  years.  Now  Inac- 
tion and  pinch-penny  budgeting  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  new  sense  of ^  urgency  about 
tbe  Nation's  park  needs. 

Tbe  Sierra  Club  and  Save  Our  Seashore 
played  Important  roles  in  creating  this 
change  of  mood.  Chairman  Aspinall,  North- 
em  California  Congressmen,  and  Representa- 
tives Taylor  of  North  Carolina  and  Saylor  of 
Pennsylvania  worked  to  convince  their  col- 
leagues that  a  new  set  of  national  conserva- 
tion priorities  was  needed;  tbey  argued  that 
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the  Issue  was  not  merely  a   new  Northern 
California  park. 

The  next  step  toward  completion  of  Point 
Reyes  will  occur  February  26  when  hearings 
are  held  before  Senator  Alan  Bible  of  Ne- 
vada, chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee's Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee. 
As  we  have  observed,  the  new  mood  was  the 
product  of  great  public  interest  brought  ef- 
fectively to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
the  Administration.  That  public  concern 
must  be  sustained  until  the  bill  has  been 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President  and  the 
authorized  money  appropriated. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   10.  1970 1 
Point  Retes.  the  Big  Moment 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  a  chance 
today  to  do  more  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
American  environment  than  deplore  Its  de- 
terioration. By  passing  H.R.  3786.  favorably 
reported  out  by  Its  Committee  on  the  Inte- 
rior, the  House  can  make  certain  that  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. l>ecomes  a  reality.  At  the  moment  that 
potentially  rich  and  rewarding  project  Is  a 
patchwork  of  acquired  acreage  threatened  by 
the  ever-present  possibility  that  the  remain- 
ing land  required  for  the  park  will  be  sold 
to  commercial  Interests. 

The  one  serlotis  question  raised  In  com- 
mittee about  Point  Reyes  was  that  the  $57 
million  Involved  would  prejudice  the  chances 
of  other  parkland  acquisitions  planned  from 
Fire  Island  to  the  Cascades.  In  a  large  meas- 
ure that  question  has  been  happily  resolved 
by  President  Nixon's  announced  Intention 
to  ask  for  full  appropriation  of  the  approxi- 
mately $200  million  already  accumulated  In 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  from 
park  entrance  fees,  taxes  on  motor  boat  fuel, 
the  sale  of  surplus  land  and  other  sources. 

The  House  can  therefore  afford  to  pass  the 
Point  Reyes  appropriation  In  good  con- 
science— the  first  of  Its  kind  by  the  9l8t  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  steeply  rising  land  prices, 
the  danger  of  losing  the  land  and  the  crying 
need  for  a  more  beautiful  America  It  cannot 
afford  to  do  otherwise. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  CONTROL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
January  27  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  there  appeared  an  excellent  article 
by  Joseph  Kraft  concerning  the  need  for 
establishing  responsible  guidelines  in  the 
national  etfort  to  preserve  and  rehabili- 
tate our  environment. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
surrounding  the  environmental  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation,  but  little  careful 
thought  given  to  the  full  dimension  of 
these  issues.  In  President  Nixon's  recent 
statement  to  Congress  on  his  administra- 
tive program  for  environmental  equality, 
concrete  proposals  were  set  forth  in  the 
areas  of  water  pollution  control,  solid 
waste  management,  air  pollution  control, 
development  of  parUands  and  pubhc 
recreation,  and  a  general  plan  of  orga- 
nization for  a  national  effort  at  environ- 
mental protection. 

I  applaud  the  thoughtfulness  and  scope 
of  this  message  and  regard  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  as  oqe  of  the  most  im- 
portant documents  in  the  fight  to  save 
our  environment.  Before  our  Nation  can 
hope  to  make  its  peace  with  nature  how- 
ever, there  must  be  established  national 
standards  and  guidelines  by  which  to 
judge  the  problem. 

There  can  be  no  cure  for  ecological  im- 
balance imtil  the  disease  is  defined,  the 


carrier  isnlated.  and  the  cure  for  the 
disease  established.  As  tliere  appears  to 
be  no  section  of  the  United  States  im- 
mune from  the  threat  of  environmental 
disease,  it  is  my  contention  and  that  of 
Mr.  Kraft's  that  the  responsibility  for 
setting  mmimuin  ctandards  for  environ- 
mental protection  lies  with  the  Federal 
Government.  President  Nixon's  message 
to  Congress  begiris  to  outlin-?  this  need 
for  imiform  standards  and  penalities 
in  environmental  quahty.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  see  implementation  of  this 
aspect  of  tlie  problem  in  the  immediate 
future  in  order  that  our  Nation  can  be- 
gin its  e.Torts  toward  curbing  environ- 
mental destruction  in  a  coherent  end 
effective  manner. 

I  highly  recommend  Mr.  Kraft's  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  ba  {.linted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27.  1970) 

Guidelines  Are  First  Necessity  in  Fijht  to 

Save    Envisonment 

(By   Joseph  Kraft) 

A  hollow  ring  struck  the  tinniest  ear  the 
other  day  when  the  President  of  Atlantic 
Richfield  said  that  "the  people  who  love  the 
sky.  the  mountains  and  the  sea  and  want  to 
keep  them  unspoiled  are  people  who  love 
painting  and  music  and  theater  and  the  good 
things  of  the  mind  and  spirit."  And  sure 
enough.  It  turns  out  that  Atlantic  Richfield 
Is  pushing  to  build  a  pipeline  across  Ala.°ka 
that  the  government  fears  may  spoil  the 
natural  beauty  of  that  last  frontier. 

But  few  businessmen,  and  fe\ier  poUtlcos. 
are  so  artless.  Most  know  how  to  come  out  on 
the  side  of  nature's  angels  without  leaving 
footprints  that  show  the  cloven  hoof  of  the 
polluter.  So  when  It  comes  to  pre.serving  the 
environment  a  first  requirement  Is  a  set  of 
guidelines— a  means  for  separating  out  the 
real  articles  from  the  phonies,  the  good  guys 
from  the  bad 

Government  control,  horrid  as  it  may 
sound.  Is  one  touchstone.  The  claims,  by  auto 
companies  and  oil  companies,  that  private 
enterprise  can  do  the  Job  are  not  persuasive. 
The  most  casual  look  around  shows  that 
profits  are  still  more  the  name  of  the  game 
for  corporations  then  clear  air  and  water. 
Somebody  will  have  to  set  minimum  stand- 
ards— for  water  and  air  and  noise  and  the  lo- 
cation of  facilities.  That  somebody  will  have 
to  be  the  government,  and  anyl>ody  who  sug- 
gests that  it  win  be  possible  to  Improve  the 
environment  without  a  major  role  for  gov- 
ernment Is — to  put  It  mildly — kidding. 

Penalties  are  a  second,  important  guide- 
line. There  obviously  are  white  hats  all  over 
the  private  sector.  The  United  States  Steel 
Company,  for  Instance,  has  made  a  noble 
effort  to  reduce  the  pollution  caused  by  its 
activities.  Competing  companies  are  not 
nearly  as  sensitive  on  the  issue  as  Big  Steel. 
And  unless  penalties — and  stiff  penalties — 
are  visited  upon  violators  of  anti-pollution 
codes,  then  the  profit  Incentive  will  be  favor- 
able to  the  black  hats  The  white  hats  will. 
In  effect,  be  penalized  for  being  responsible. 

Not  that  penalties  alone  will  do  the  job. 
Since  all  of  us.  In  one  way  or  another,  are 
polluters,  the  sudden  application  of  stiff  reg- 
ulations would  probably  be  no  more  effective 
than  Prohibition  was.  The  penalties  have  to 
be  applied  with  discrimination  over  a  period 
of  time,  and  against  the  background  of  a 
market  strategy  that  enables  companies  to 
itop  pollution  and  still  stay  In  business.  And 
anybody  who  emphasizes  punishment,  and 
punishment  only.  Is  looking  for  political  is- 
sues, not   to  clean  up  the  environment. 


Tlien  there  Is  the  matter  of  cost.  As  the 
President  candidly  pointed  out  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  message,  a  cleaner  environment 
Is  nt.t  cheap.  But  who  shall  pay?  Only  those 
who  ask  and  answer  that  question  deserve 
f  erlous  consideration  as  parties  Interested  In 
Improving  the  environment. 

Without  being  dogmatic,  however,  there  Is 
■I  preferred  answer.  In  principle,  the  right 
w.iy  lo  finance  the  cost  of  repairing  the  en- 
vironment Is  to  charge  those  who  do  the 
damage.  Thus  the  cost  of  easing  up  on  noise 
at  'he  airports  should  not  be  borne  by  all  of 
us  through  direct  outlays  from  the  Treasury 
out  of  gencr  il  tax  revenues.  On  the  contrary, 
the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  airlines, 
who  should  then  pass  the  burden  on  to  their 
passengers  In  hlpher  fares.  Similarly  with  au- 
tom'.'bil^s  and  puwer  plants.  Unless  some 
overriding  consideration  asserts  Itself,  the 
cost  ihculd  be  paid  by  user  fees. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  there  Is  the 
test  ct  population  strategy.  The  ultimate 
s  -urce  cf  most  dirt  and  noise — not  to  men- 
ilcn  crime,  drugs,  poor  transportation  and 
r.;ce  tension — Is  the  progressive  concentration 
of  mere  and  mare  and  more  Americans  In 
me'ropolltan  strips  along  the  two  oceans, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As 
James  Sunaqulst  writes  In  the  current  Issue 
cf  the  quarterly  The  Public  interest:  "The 
degree  to  which  population  Is  massed  deter- 
mines the  amenability  and  congenlalty  of  the 
whole  en-,  Ironment." 

Any  serious  environment  program,  in  other 
Wcr:l3.  will  have  to  include  some  means  for 
promoting  dl.'-persal  of  the  population.  Per- 
haps the  most  encouraging  feature  of  I>re8l- 
c'.ent  Nixon's  approach  Is  that  It  takes  ac- 
count, however  dimly,  of  the  need  to  develop 
fcr  the  cities  "a  national  growth  policy." 
Without  such  a  population  strategy.  Improv- 
ing the  environment  is  apt  to  end  up  as  just 
another  middle-class  enthusiasm— an  effort 
to  provide  parks  and  fishing  to  people  for 
whom  life  Is  already  agreeable. 

To  be  sure,  this  check  list  on  the  envlron- 
m?nt  l.sjue  Is  not  exhaustive.  Other  people 
will  have  other  senses  of  what  Is  most  and 
what  Is  least  Important.  But  that  Is  not  the 
point. 

Tlie  point  Is  that  the  environment  Issue 
does  not  have  to  be  a  politicians'  plaything. 
a  mere  matter  of  mouthing  mushy  words. 
With  a  little  trouble,  discriminating  citizens 
can  make  the  Issue  come  alive,  can  make  the 
p.^lttlcil  and  business  leaders  of  the  country 
match  perfcrmance  to  promise. 


CONrROVERSIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES 
SURROUNDING  THE  ADOPTION 
OP    THE    14TH    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  January  26  issue  of  U.S. 
News  k  World  Report  an  excellent  col- 
umn by  that  magazine's  distinguished 
editor,  David  Lawrence,  on  the  contro- 
versial circumstances  surrounding  the 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

In  his  column  entitled.  "The  Worst 
Scandal  in  Our  History,"  Mr.  Lawrence 
details  events  occurring  in  1867  and  1868, 
leading  up  to  the  controversial  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  This  column  was  first 
published  by  Mr.  Lawrence  on  September 
27.  1957,  and  it  is  worthy  of  repeating 
today. 

I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


February  17,  1970 
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I  Prom  U.S.  News  ft  World  Report,  Jan.  36, 
1970] 

The  Worst  Scandai,  in  Otm  HXstort 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  mistaken  belief — that  there  Is  a  valid 
article  In  the  Constitution  known  as  the 
"Fourteenth  Amendment" — Is  responsible  for 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954  and  the 
ensuing  controversy  over  desegregation  In  the 
public  schools  of  America. 

No  such  amendment  was  ever  legally  rati- 
fied by  three  fourths  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  as  required  by  the  Constitution  Itself. 

The  so-called  "Fourteenth  Amendment" 
was  dubiously  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  July  20,  1868.  President  Andrew 
Johnson  shared  that  doubt. 

There  was  37  States  in  the  Union  at  the 
time,  so  ratification  by  at  least  28  was  nec- 
essary to  make  the  amendment  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Constitution.  Actually,  only  21 
States  legally  ratified  It.  So  It  failed  of  raU- 
ficatlon. 

The  undisputed  record,  attested  by  official 
journals  and  the  unanimous  writings  of  his- 
torians, establishes  these  events  as  occurring 
m  1867  and  1868: 

1.  Outside  the  South,  six  States — New 
Jersey.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  California,  Delaware 
and  Maryland — failed  to  ratify  the  proposed 
amendment. 

2.  In  the  South,  ten  States — Texas,  Arkan- 
sas. Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana — by  formal  action  of  their  leg- 
islatures, rejected  It  under  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  civil  law. 

3.  A  total  of  16  legislatures  out  of  37  failed 
legally  to  ratify  the  "Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment." 

4.  Congress — which  had  deprived  the 
Southern  States  of  their  seats  In  both 
houses — did  not  lawfully  pass  the  resolution 

>:  of  submission  In  the  first  Instance. 

6.  The  Southern  States  which  had  rejected 
the  amendment  were  coerced  by  a  federal 
statute  passed  In  1867  that  took  away  the 
right  to  vote  or  hold  office  from  all  citizens 
who  had  served  In  the  Confederate  Army. 
Military  governors  were  appointed  and  In- 
structed to  prepare  the  roll  of  voters.  All  this 
happened  in  spite  of  the  presidential  proc- 
lamation of  amnesty  previously  Issued  by 
the  President.  New  legislatures  were  there- 
upon chosen  and  forced  to  "ratify"  under 
penalty  of  continued  exile  from  the  Union. 
In  Louisiana,  a  General  sent  down  from  the 
North  presided  over  the  State  legislature. 

6.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  declared  many 
times  that  the  Union  was  "Inseparable"  and 
"Indivisible."  After  his  death,  and  when  the 
war  was  over,  the  ratification  In  1865  by  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Tblrteehth  Amend- 
ment, abolishing  slavery,  had  been  accepted 
as  legal.  Tet  Congress  by  law  In  1867  Im- 
posed the  specific  conditions  under  which 
the  Southern  States  would  thereafter  be  "en- 
titled to  representation   in  Congress. 

7.  Congress.  In  passing  the  1867  law  that 
declared  the  Southern  States  could  not  have 
their  seat£  In  either  the  Senate  or  House  In 
the  next  session  unless  they  ratified  the 
"Fourteenth  Amendment,"  took  an  impreoe- 
dented  step.  No  such  right — to  compel  a 
State  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  ratify  a  con- 
stitutional amendment — Is  to  be  foimd  any- 
where In  the  Constitution.  Nor  has  this  pro- 
cedure ever  been  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  President  Andrew 
Johnson  publicly  denounced  this  law  as  un- 
constitutional. But  It  was  passed  over  his 
veto. 

8.  Secretary  of  State  Seward  was  on  the 
spot  In  July  1868  when  the  various  "rati- 
fications" of  the  spurious  nature  were  placed 
before  him.  The  legislatures  at  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey  had  notified  him  that  they  re- 
scinded their  earlier  action  of  ratification. 
He  said  In  his  official  proclamation  that  he 
was  not  authorised  as  Secretary  of  State  "to 
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determine  and  decide  doubtful  questions  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  organization  of 
State  legislatures  or  as  to  the  power  of  any 
State  legislature  to  recall  a  previous  act  or 
resolution  of  ratlflcaUon."  He  added  that  the 
amendment  was  valid  "if  the  resolutions  of 
the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey, 
ratifying  the  aforesaid  amendment,  are  to  be 
deemed  as  remaining  of  full  force  and  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  subsequent  resolutions 
of  the  legislatures  of  these  States."  This  was 
a  very  big  "If." 

9.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  real  issue, 
therefore.  Is  not  only  whether  the  forced 
"ratification"  by  the  ten  Southern  SUtes 
was  lawful,  but  whether  the  withdrawal  by 
the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey — 
two  Northern  States — was  legal.  The  right  of 
a  State,  by  action  of  Its  legislature,  to  change 
Its  mind  at  any  time  befM«  the  final  proc- 
lamation of  ratification  is  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  been  confirmed  In  con- 
nection with  other  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

10.  The  Oregon  Legislature  In  October 
1868 — three  months  after  the  Secretary's 
proclamation  was  Issued — passed  a  rescind- 
ing resolution,  which  argued  that  the 
"Fourteenth  Amendment"  had  not  been 
ratified  by  three  fourths  of  the  States  and 
that  the  "ratifications''  in  the  Southern 
States  were  "usurpations,  unconstitutional, 
revolutionary  and  void"  and  that,  "until 
such  ratification  is  completed,  any  State 
has  a  right  to  withdraw  Its  assent  to  any 
proposed  amendment." 

What  do  the  historians  say  about  all  this? 
W.  E.  Woodward,  in  his  famous  work,  "A 
New  American  History."  published  In  1936, 
wrote: 

"To  get  a  clear  Idea  of  the  succession  of 
events  let  us  review  [President  Andrew] 
Johnson's  actions  In  respect  to  the  ex-Con- 
federate States. 

"In  May,  18S5,  he  Issued  a  Proclamation 
of  Amnesty  to  former  rebels.  Then  he  estab- 
lished provisional  governments  In  all  the 
Southern  States.  They  were  Instructed  to 
call  Constitutional  Conventions.  They  did. 
New  State  govenunents  were  elected.  White 
men  only  had  the  suffrage  (the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  establishing  equal  voting  rights 
had  not  yet  been  passed].  Senators  and 
Representatives  were  chosen,  but  when  they 
appeared  at  the  opening  of  Congress  they 
were  refused  admission.  The  State  govern- 
ments, however,  continued  to  ftmctlon  dtir- 
ing  1866. 

"Now  we  are  in  1867.  In  the  early  days  of 
that  year  [Thaddetu]  Stevens  brought  in, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Reconstruction 
Committee,  a  bill  that  pitjposed  to  sweep 
all  the  Southern  State  governments  into  the 
wastebasket.  The  South  was  to  be  put  under 
military  rule. 

"The  bill  passed.  It  was  vetoed  by  John- 
son and  passed  again  over  his  veto.  In  the 
Senate  It  was  amended  in  such  fashion  that 
any  State  could  escape  from  military  rule 
and  be  restored  to  Its  full  rights  by  ratlf3rlng 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  admitting 
black  as  well  as  white  men  to  the  polls." 

In  challenging  Its  constitutionality,  Pre»- 
Ident  Andrew  Johnson  declared  In  his  veto 
message: 

"I  submit  to  Congress  whether  this  meas- 
ure Is  not  in  its  whole  character,  scope  and 
object  without  precedent  and  without  au- 
thority, in  palpi^le  oonfllct  with  the  plain- 
est provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  ut- 
terly destructive  of  those  great  principles  of 
liberty  and  humanity  for  which  our  ances- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  shed 
so  much  blood  and  expended  so  much  treas- 
ure." 

Many  historians  have  applauded  Andrew 
Johnson's  words.  Samuel  Eliot  Morlson  and 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  known  today  as 
"liberals,"  said  In  their  book,  "The  Growth 
of  the  American  Republic": 


"Johnson  returned  the  bill  with  a  scorch- 
ing message  arguing  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  most  impartial  stu- 
dents have  agreed  with  his  reasoning. 

James  Truslow  Adams,  another  noted  his- 
torian, wrote  In  his  "History  of  the  United 
States": 

"The  Supreme  Court  had  decided  three 
months  earlier,  in  the  BflUlgan  case,  .  .  . 
that  military  courts  were  imconstltutlonal 
except  under  such  war  conditions  as  might 
make  the  operation  of  civil  courts  Impossi- 
ble, but  the  President  pointed  out  In  vain 
that  pracUcally  the  whole  of  the  new  leg- 
islation was  unconstitutional.  .  .  .  There  was 
even  talk  In  Congress  of  Impeaching  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  Its  decisions!  The  legisla- 
ture bad  nin  amok  and  was  threatening  both 
the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary." 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  whose  "Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  United  SUtee"  Is  a 
standard  work,  asked: 

"Can  a  State  which  is  not  a  State  and 
not  recognized  as  such  by  Congress,  perform 
the  supreme  duty  of  ratifying  an  amendment 
to  the  fundamental  law?  Or  does  a  State — by 
congressional  thinking — cease  to  be  a  State 
for  some  purposes  but  not  for  others?" 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  case  after  case,  re- 
fused to  rule  on  the  Illegal  procedtuvs  in- 
volved in  the  alleged  "ratification."  It  said 
simply  that  they  were  acts  of  the  "political 
departments  of  the  Government."  This,"  of 
cotirse,  was  a  convenient  device  of  avoidance. 
The  Court  has  adhered  to  that  position  ever 
since   Reconstruction   Days. 

■nils  Is  the  tragic  history  of  the  so-called 
"Fourteenth  Amendment" — a  record  that 
Is  a  disgrace  to  free  government  and  a  "gov- 
ernment of  law." 

It  Is  never  too  late  to  correct  injustice.  The 
pec^Ie  of  America  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  defines,  for  Instance,  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  to  regulate  public  schools. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  "Fourteenth 
Amendment"  could  well  be  reaffirmed.  The 
mandate  that  a  State  shall  not  pass  any  law 
which  denies  the  citizen  "due  process"  or 
"the  equal  protection  of  the  laws"  is  a  neces- 
sary restriction. 

Many  Important  decisions  have  been  ren- 
dered by  our  courts  on  the  assumption  that 
the  "Fourteenth  Amendment"  Is  valid,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  could  create  a  grave  crisis 
someday  If  it  finally  decided  to  pass  upon 
the  legality  of  the  so-called  "ratification," 
and  did  formally  declare  the  amendment 
dead.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  promptly  to 
clarify  the  situation,  and  this  can  best  be 
done  by  letting  the' people  themselves  express 
their  will  xmder  the  procedures  provided  in 
the  Constitution  itself. 

It  Is  the  only  effective  way  to  undo  the 
wrong  committed  100  years  ago. 


FEDERAL  REASSESSMENT  OP 
NATION'S  PRIORITIES 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  speaks  with 
the  voice  of  hundreds  of  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Recently,  its  Federal  relations  com- 
mission issued  a  statonent  succinctly 
delineating  the  contradiction  of  today 
when  Government  is  lessening  its  sup- 
port toward  the  higher  education  of  our 
young  people  at  the  very  same  time  that 
more  young  people  seek  and  need  higher 
education.  It  described  the  problems 
faced  by  the  colleges  and  the  need  for 
Federal  action  to  assist  in  meeting  these 
problems.  The  commission  has  laid  out 
a  general  program  which  I  think  it  wise 
for  the  Senate  to  consider.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
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R,coRD  the  text  of  the  statement,  wh  ch 
calls  for  the  Congress  and  the  aamin- 
istraUon  to  reassess  our  current  order  or 

^"-Serfbeing  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COUNCIL    Commission    Asm    Tkdwmal    Hkab- 
scssMENT  or  Nation  s  Pwoarnxs 
The  document  Federal  Programs  for  High- 
er Education     Neede,^  Nest  Steps,  to  which 
ttls  sutement  Is  appended    wa.  P«P«^  '^ 
November  1968.  and  formally  Issued  by  the 
S^rto^  Director,  of  the  ^"'ff«/;°"";=" 
^Educauon  in  January  1969.  At  the  tlrne^ 
•t  reoreeented   the   views    not   only   of   the 
Ler?^  council  on  Education  but  also  o 
CS*»-Sy   every   other  major   "»o«=  •"?'»   °' 
hiVheT  education     The    assessment   of    the 
ftSSthTand    weaknesses   of    exl^ng   pro- 
J^^d  recommendatton.  for  needed  next 
SepTwere  remarkably  'l""""  ^^P^,^,*^*' 
peSdently   Issued  by  several  P^',***'*"*"^: 
ioDOlnted  task  forces,  made  up  of  some  of 
tSfnatlon's  most  distinguished  ^^<^'^^^. 
The   tone   of   the   document    was   one   of 
qualified  confidence    Despite  some  obvious 
and    remediable    shortcomings.    J^e    F^eral 
suDDort  of  higher  educaUon  was  being  estab- 
?ffi"n  a  fl^  base  a.  every  administration 
m  the  last  two  decades,  the  CongreM.  and 
the  educational  community  c'^«'i'»y„'*"„"'^ 
a  sene.  of  acts  designed  to  strengthen  higher 
^ucatlon   at   every   point.   We   were   within 
sight  of  achieving  goals  long  proclaimed,  but 

"'B^m^val  of  financial  and  '»c»»\  *>*Jrt«" '^ 
an   appropriate   poet-hlgh   school   educatton 

tor  all  who  aspired  to  it.  .».«,.,»», 

Ready  access  to  higher  education  through 

the   construction   of    facilities   In    two-year. 

four-year,  and  post-graduate  Institutions  In 

every  section  of  the  country 

Development  of  high  quality  K™<»"'»t*,tn- 

stltutlons  in  every  region,  in  recognlUon  that 

such   InstltuUons   represent   a   national   te- 

"^'pirm  and  predlcUble  support  of  basic  scl- 
Mitinc  research  with  obviously  needed  ex- 
pansion into  the  social  sciences,  the  human- 
ttles.  and  the  arts. 

A    marshaling    of    higher    education    re- 
sources to  attack  the  many  social  and  phys- 
ical problems  created  by  an  Increasingly  ur- 
ban society.  ^  ,,  __ 
The  confidence  with  which  the  Council  as- 
sessed  the    1968   climate   and   presented    Its 
programs    for    future    action    was    qualified 
largely  by  the  financial  strains  under  which 
all  InstltuUons  were  then  laboring.  Many  of 
our  private  institutions,  even  the  strongest 
ones  were  operating  with  deOclU  and  eaUng 
into  their   endowment   fund   capiul.    Many 
pubUc   institutions,  even  In  our  wealthiest 
states    were  having  to  ttim  away  qualified 
students  because  of  lack  of  apmc*  and  ln»d«- 
quate  sUte   appropriations.   The  clear   need 
was  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
responsibility  for  a  larger  share  In  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  fifteen  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  preparation  of  the  basic  Council 
document  the  climate  has  changed  rapidly 
and  for  the  worse.  Par  from  building  on  the 
foundations  already  laid,  there  appears  to 
be  a  move  to  dismantle  the  structure.  In 
the  face  of  rapidly  rising  enroUmenU  and 
coeu.  funding  in  many  cases  has  been  re- 
duced or  even  eliminated.  Support  of  funda- 
mental research,  upon  which  aU  applied  sci- 
ences and  the  training  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  sclentlsu  must  rest,  is  withering 
under  the  blight  of  leveling  appropriations 
and  Increasing  costs.  Among  the  changes  al- 
ready proposed  or  seriously  being  considered 
are  the  following: 

Further  reduction  of  an  already  Inade- 
quate program  of  direct  student  loans  and 
Insuffldent  support  for  other  student  aid 
programs. 


Elimination  of  all  granU  for  the  construc- 
Uon  of  needed  academic  facilities. 

Further  moves  to  get  all  loan  programs  on 
the  budget-  and  into  the  private  market, 
even  though  such  a  shift  can  in  no  way 
alter  the  infiatlonary  Unpact  Inherent  in  au 
large  loan  programs. 

Elimination  of  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
grams in  some  agencies  and  drastic  reduc- 
tions of  similar  programs  In  others.  This  re- 
versal of  direction  will  have  the  dual  Impact 
of  reducing  sharply  the  number  of  students 
supported  and  the  cost-of-educatlon  funds 
upon  which  the  graduate  schools  have  relied. 

Reduced  funds  for  college  libraries,  the 
training  of  librarians,  and  the  cataloging 
services  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress. 

EllmlnaUon  of  all  support  for  foreign  area 
studies  and  language  centers. 

Elimination  of  payments  to  the  land-grant 
colleges  for  broad  instrucUonal  purposes. 

The  abandonment  of  many  programs,  au- 
thorized but  unfunded,  that  promised  to 
strengthen  the  enUre  system  of  higher  edu- 

*'*li!Jklng  ahead,  we  see  a  body  of  opinion 
advocating  that  higher  educaUon  be  in- 
creasingly transferred  to  the  market  place. 
The  argument  seems  to  Imply  that  the  re- 
cipients of  higher  educaUon  are  the  only 
persona  benefited  and  that  they  should  be 
Mpected  to  pay  Its  full  coett.  There  Is  an 
incUnaUon  to  downgrade  the  benefits  that 
society  reaps,  to  Ignore  the  future  tax  rev- 
enu.  to  be  derived  from  thoae  who  do  In- 
crease their  earning  capacity,  and  to  over- 
look the  countless  thousands  whose  educa- 
Uon win  pay  oO  In  service  to  society  rather 
than  in  personal  monetary  rewards. 

Thus  the  trend  U  toward  reduced  societal 
support  for  educaUon  at  both  the  state  and 
the  Federal  level.  In  lU  place  would  come 
sole  reliance  on  a  policy  of  allowing  charges 
for   higher  educaUon   to  rise  to  their  fuU 
coats.  The  gap  between  coeU  of  educaUon 
and  student  resources  would  be  met  by  loans 
that  would  burden  a  student  for  Ufe.  This 
burden   would   remain,   even  it  there  were 
some  subsidized  assUtance  for  the  most  Im- 
poverished citizens  and  for  those  whose  pros- 
pects for  high  earnings  are   never  reaUzed. 
Although  we  suongly  support  loans  as  a 
part  of  student  assistance,  we  find  excessive 
reUance  on  loans  deeply  disturbing  on  two 
counts    In  terms  of  history,  no  naUon  has 
ever  before  achieved  the  level  of  educaUon 
made  possible  by  our  local.  sUte.  Federal, 
and  private  Investment.  We  believe  that  our 
nations    unmatched    level    of    productivity 
and  well-being  Is  largely  a  result  of  that  in- 
vestment. Ironically,  however,  no  other  na- 
tions—Including   the   most    impoverished — 
are  now  giving  serious  thought  to  reducing 
their  public  investments  in  higher  education 
In  the  face  of  increasing  demand.  The  world 
trend  Is  in  the  other  direction.  For  example. 
England  and  many  conUnental  countries  are 
Just  now  beginning  to  realize  the  economic 
and  social  handicaps  they  have  Imposed  on 
themselves  by  their  failure  to  Invest  more 
in  higher  education.  We  believe  that  the  na- 
Uon must  renew  Its  determination  to  strike 
a  balance  between  public  and  Individual  In- 
vestment m  paying  the  cosu  of  higher  edu- 
caUon. 

We  reiterate  the  proposals  and  programs 
called  for  In  Needed  Next  Steps.  They  are 
sober  statements  of  what  we  believe  the 
most  affluent  nation  can  afford  and  must 
Invest.  If  that  affluence  U  to  be  conUnued. 
We  reject  the  noUon  that  the  burden  can  and 
should  be  shifted  mainly  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. Specifically  we  believe  that  there  must 

1.  A  sustained  commitment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  financing  of  existing  fed- 
erally supported  higher  education  programs. 
There  Is  still  no  way  that  InstltuUons  can 
be  sure  that  apparent  commitments  mad«  In 
one  year  will  be  honored  by  the  Government 
In  a  succeeding  year.  InstablUty  U  Increairtng 
rather  than  decreasing 

a.  A  continuation  of  the  existing  combi- 


nation of  opportunity  granU.  paymenu  for 
work-study  and  loans.  All  three  elemenU 
are  needed.  The  economic  and  social  doc- 
trines under  which  the  student  would  pay 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  cost  of  his 
education   through  loans  are  unacceptable. 

3  If  higher  educaUon  Is  to  meet  the  de- 
mands placed  upon  It  by  society,  a  substan- 
tial construction  program  will  be  required, 
and  It  can  not  be  financed  unless  large 
grants,  as  well  as  loans,  are  made  available 
to  institutions  by  the  Federal  Government. 

4  Beyond  adequate  funding  for  existing 
programs,  the  principal  unfinished  business 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  field  of 
higher  education  Is  to  provide  support  for 
general  Institutional  purposes. 

In  this  spirit  the  American  Council  on 
Education  calls  for  a  reassessment  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  Administration  of  our 
current  order  of  priorities.  If  the  aspirations 
held  by  the  naUon  outstrip  Its  revenues, 
they  do  not  outstrip  Its  resources.  We  believe 
the  nation  should  tax  Itself  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its  youth. 

Commission  chairman  Is  Howard  R  Bowen, 
professor  of  economics,  Claremont  Graduate 
School  and  University  Center.  Members  are: 
Jerome   H.   HoUand,   president  of  Hampton 
Institute;    Peter    Maslko.    Jr ,    president    of 
Mlaml-Dade  Junior  College;  Pauline  Tomp- 
kins, president  of  Cedar  Crest  College:  David 
B    Truman,    president    of    Movint    Hoi  yoke 
College;    Sanford    8.    Atwood.    president    of 
Emory  University;  Robert  R.  Martin,  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Kentucky  University;  Gre- 
gory Nugent,   F.8.C ,   president   of  Manhat- 
tan  (N.Y.)   College;  Lewis  C.  Dowdy,  presi- 
dent of  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
of  North  Carolina;  Ferrel  Heady,  president  of 
University  of  New  Mexico;  Gilbert  Lee.  vice- 
president  for  business  and  finance.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  Donald  R.  McNeil,  chancellor 
of  University  of  Maine;   Robert  R.  Huntley, 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University; 
Robert  W.  Morse,  president  of  Case  Western 
Reserve  University;  David  W.  MulUns.  presi- 
dent of  University  of  Arkansas;  and  Arthur 
M.  Ross,  vice-president  of  state  relaUons  and 
planning,  University  of  Michigan. 

Members  of  the  Council's  board  of  direc- 
tors who  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  Norman  P.  Auburn,  president  of 
University  of  Akron;  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.. 
president  of  Tale  University;  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  C.8.C.,  president  of  University  of 
Notre  Dame;  and  Keith  Spalding,  president 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

John  F.  Morse  of  the  Council  staff  Is  direc- 
tor of  the  commission. 
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FAILURE  IN  HOME  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  hous- 
ing crisis  has  reached  disastrous  propor- 
tions. In  1968.  Congress  established  the 
goal  of  creating  26  million  new  or  reha- 
bilitated housing  units  in  the  next  dec- 
ade, a  sizable  proportion  of  which  were 
to  help  house  lower  income  persons.  Yet, 
a  review  of  this  goal  today  shows  that  it 
is  merely  a  show  and  delusion  unless 
drastic  steps  are  token  soon  by  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

Look  magazine  published  a  most  in- 
formative survey  of  the  housing  scene 
on  February  10  which  deserves  careful 
reading  by  all  of  us.  In  it  Is  spotlighted 
the  burdens  the  potential  homeowners 
are  facing — constantly  rising  costs  as  a 
result  of  inflationary  pressures  from  land, 
labor,  and  material  costs.  Archaic  zoning 
laws  and  building  codes  contribute  to  the 
problem. 

As  the  population  expands  and  as  ex- 
isting housing  deteriorates,  millions  of 
new  units  are  going  to  be  required  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's.  Lower  income  fam- 


ilies in  particular  need  and  deserve  better 
housing.  At  the  rate  we  are  going,  how- 
ever, housing  is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  United  States  prides  itself  on  its 
production  and  technological  ability.  Yet, 
in  this  area,  the  Soviet  Union  and  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  outbuilding  us. 

Improvements  can  be  made  through 
increased  reliance  upon  new  towns,  mass 
production  methods,  and  mobile  homes. 
But,  this  will  not  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  Money  and  organization  are 
the  key  roadblocks.  Until  they  are  over- 
come, all  other  efforts  will  prove  less  than 
adequate. 

Congress  has  failed  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary money  to  fund  the  housing  pro- 
grams. It  and  the  executive  branch  have 
performed  inadequately  in  stopping  in- 
flation and  in  providing  necessary  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  housing  industry  so 
that  it  is  not  always  the  scapegoat  to 
hard  times.  And  HUD,  In  spite  of  the 
praiseworthy  innovative  efforts  of  Sec- 
retary Romney,  has  yet  to  effectively 
turn  around  its  orientation  and  efTorts 
to  meet  the  threatening  disaster. 

The  troubles  facing  the  housing  in- 
dustry were  also  well  documented  in  the 
Sunday,  February  8,  1970,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  In  an  article  by  Leon- 
ard Downie. 

Mr.  Downie  also  points  out  how  money 
and  organization  are  the  root  failure. 
HUD  has  given  little  direction  to  private 
Investors,  churches,  labor  unions,  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  to  assist 
them  in  building  homes  for  lower-income 
groups.  Even  experienced  housing  groups 
have  met  interminable  delays.  A  major 
impediment  has  been  the  FHA  who,  as 
in  the  case  of  so  many  established  organi- 
zations, has  become  philosophically  en- 
crusted and  is  finding  It  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  change  direction  away  from  al- 
most total  concentration  on  middle- in- 
come homeowners. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  we  enacted  the 
National  Homeownership  Foundation. 
This  new  organizational  concept  was 
created  to  provide  a  new  orientation  and 
direction  in  attacking  the  housing  needs 
of  lower-income  persons.  Up  to  now, 
however,  Congress  has  failed  to  fund  this 
program.  The  consequence  has  been  pre- 
dictable— failure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  soon  wake- 
up  and  begin  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tions to  breathe  new  life  in  the  housing 
field. 

In  that  line,  another  innovative  hous- 
ing program  got  underway  recently,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Jack 
Rosenthal.  This  is  the  National  Housing 
Partnership  program  which,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Carter  L.  Burgess, 
Intends  to  turn  $50  million  of  investment 
into  nearly  $2  billion  in  low-income  hous- 
ing. The  Investment,  to  be  obtained  from 
private  sources,  will  be  raised  to  provide 
a  quarter  of  local  capital  needed  to  meet 
the  10  percent  downpayment  require- 
ment for  private  mortgage  assistance. 
The  remainder  of  the  necessary  capital 
will  come  from  local  private  sources.  As 
an  added  inducement  for  attracting 
needed  capital,  tax  benefits  are  available 
through  accelerated  deductions  for  de- 
preciation. 
This  program  deserves  the  support  of 


all  of  us  as  we  struggle  with  measures 
to  circumvent  the  organizational  hang- 
ups, misdirections,  and  Federal  financial 
starvation  that  presently  exists. 

A  good  example  of  these  problems  was 
documented  in  a  recently  issued  Gen- 
eral  Accounting  Office  report  relating 
to  HUD'S  administration  of  the  leased- 
housing  program. 

In  this  report,  the  GAO  found  that 
HUD,  in  operating  this  progrtma,  had 
provided  inadequate  assistance  and 
guidance  to  local  housing  authorities 
needed  to  stimulate  greater  and  more 
effective  efforts  to  locate  and  lease  suit- 
able vacant  housing.  It  was  also  found 
that  only  somewhat  more  than  half  of 
the  units  authorized  to  be  leased  had, 
in  fact,  been  leased.  All  regions  were 
behind  in  their  program  schedule  and 
some  were  11  to  17  months  behind.  In 
addition,  through  lack  of  direction  and 
guidance,  many  local  housing  authori- 
ties had  not  put  forth  sufficient  efforts 
to  locate  and  lease  available  dwelling 
units  that  were  suitable  or  could  be  made 
suitable.  More  serious  in  nature,  local 
housing  authorities  under  HUD's  ap- 
proval and  encouragement,  had  first, 
frequently  made  leased  housing  avail- 
able to  persons  already  occupying 
standard  housing  while  thousands  of 
other  persons  continued  to  live  in  sub- 
standard housing:  second,  negotiated 
higher  lease  rates  for  such  housing  than 
charged  to  occupants  prior  to  their 
coming  under  the  program;  and  third, 
made  lower-income  leased  housing  avail- 
able to  persons  having  large  asset  hold- 
ings. 

The  GAO  indicates  in  Its  report  that 
HUD  and  the  local  housing  authorities 
have  made  substantial  improvement 
since  1968  in  managing  this  program. 
But,  the  evidence  also  shows  that  far 
more  creative  and  constructive  effort  is 
still  required.  I  know  Secretary  Romney 
is  working  hard  to  reorganize  HUD's 
housing  operations.  He  should  be  ap- 
plauded and  encouraged  in  this  effort. 
The  process  will  at  best  be  slow,  how- 
ever. A  need  definitely  exists  to  place 
greater  orientation  on  innovative  and 
private  efforts  as  exemplified  in  the  na- 
tional homeownership  foimdation  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Look  magazine,  Washington  Post,  and 
New  York  Times  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  Look  magazine,  Feb.  10,  1970] 

Housing — From   Crisis  to  Disaster? 

(By  John  Peter) 

If  you  are  worried  about  the  high  cost  of 
housing,  here's  some  bad  news  for  you.  It's 
going  to  get  worse  and  worse. 

The  average  American  knows  more  facts 
about  living  on  the  moon  than  about  housing 
here  on  earth.  We  have  beaten  the  Russians 
to  the  moon  twice,  but  In  housing,  they  are 
beaUng  us  badly.  They  are  now  putting  up 
more  than  two  times  as  many  dwelling  units 
a  year  as  we  are.  Their  apartments  may  be 
Spartan  by  otxr  fanciest  standards,  but  they 
certainly  look  good  to  a  lot  of  underdeveloped 
nations  and  to  many  of  our  rat-plagued 
ghetto  dwellers. 

Even  If  wfl  discount  Soviet  housing,  the 


blunt  fact  is  that  nearly  every  country  in 
Western  Ehu'oi>e  now  outproduces  us.  And 
nobody  ever  accused  the  Swedes  of  Spartan 
Uvlng. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  U.S..  that  alarm  signal, 
the  vacancy  rate  for  all  tjrpes  of  housing,  is 
flashing  a  dangerously  low  2.4  {jercent — New 
York  City  is  running  a  nightmarish  one  per- 
cent. In  1961.  in  New  York  City,  about  60.000 
apartment  units  were  produced.  In  1968, 
only  15,000  were  completed — a  75  percent 
drop  In  Just  seven  years. 

One  of  the  city's  largest  builders  explains. 
"If  we  put  up  a  luxury  apartment  building 
on  a  site  in  Manhattan,  the  best  we  can  get  is 
$4  a  square  foot  in  rent.  If  we  build  an  office 
building  on  the  same  site,  the  least  we  will 
get  is  $10  a  square  foot,  and  no  headaches 
from  the  tenants  either.  Need  I  say  more?" 
New  construcUon  in  New  York  is  so  down 
that  it  is  not  even  keeping  up  with  abandon- 
ment. "We're  losing  good  buildings  at  a  faster 
rate  than  we  can  replace  them."  says  Morton 
Isler,  program  manager  for  housing  at  the 
Urban  Institute.  "Landlords  and  public- 
bousing  authorities  are  running  in  the  red 
and  can't  provide  proper  maintenance." 

Housing  Is  by  no  means  a  crisis  confined  to 
the  big  cities.  About  half  the  substandard 
housing  in  the  U.S.  is  in  rural  areas. 

Housing  takes  the  biggest  single  bite — some 
26.3  percent  after  taxes — out  of  the  average 
family's  living  everywhere.  "For  the  poor,  it 
often  reduces  living  to  mere  existence,"  says 
real  estate  agent  Flfl  Nicholas  of  Manhattan's 
Gotham  Realty  Company.  "They  often  spend 
almost  all  their  Income  Just  for  shelter." 
Housing  costs  have  been  Booming  twice  as 
fast  as  other  costs  of  living.  If  you  haven't 
been  hit  hard  yet,  you  and  your  children 
soon  will  be.  Almost  one-half  of  American 
society  is  now  being  priced  out  of  new  hous- 
ing. Our  national  goal,  established  by  con- 
gressional law  in  1968,  is  26  miUion  houses 
and  apartments  in  the  next  ten  years.  We  are 
falling  to  meet  that  goal  by  nearly  half.  With 
the  booming  post-World  War  II  baby  crop 
moving  out  of  school  systems  and  breeding 
babies  of  their  own,  estimates  are  that  over 
the  next  30  years,  we  will  have  to  buUd 
nearly  as  many  units  as  now  exist  in  the  en- 
tire United  States. 

We  are  in  a  crisis  oondlUon  because  we 
have  been  misled  by  myths.  Housing  myths, 
like  most  myths,  may  have  some  basis  In 
fact,  but  they  are  not  really  true. 


We  have  seen  construction-Industry  labor 
go  from  underdog  hero  to  a  special -privileged 
heel.  House-hungry  Americans  find  it  pretty 
difficult  to  symi>athize  with  make-work  locals 
that  restrict  the  width  of  a  paintbrush.  It 
appears  downright  punitive  that  a  Los  An- 
geles builder  had  to  pay  an  operating  engi- 
neer $5.59  an  hour  to  do  nothing  but  turn 
an  air  compressor  on  and  off. 

Negroes  are  developing  a  black  rage  at  lily- 
white  apprenUceship  policies.  There  are  no 
exact  statistics  on  the  numbers  of  blacks 
now  in  the  buUdlng-trade  unions,  but  a 
1967  survey  by  the  Federal  E^iual  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  reported  that 
nearly  all  worked  as  laborers  or  at  other 
relatively  low-pwiying  trades.  "ITie  percentage 
of  Negroes  in  higher  paying  categories  was 
Infinitesimal.  For  example,  only  0.2  percent 
were  plumbers.  In  the  Massachusetts  biilld- 
Ing  trades,  there  are  3,134  white  apprenUces 
and  58  black.  The  unions  maintain  that  few 
"qualified"  Negroes  apply,  but  the  unions,  of 
course,  control  the  "qualiflcaUons." 

Labor  leaders'  big  cop-out  is  the  "skills" 
required  In  the  building  industry.  At  a  time 
when  we  can  train  a  man  to  be  a  soldier  In  a 
high  mechanized  army  In  a  matter  of  weeks, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  that  man  to 
be  a  carpenter,  plumber  or  truck  driver. 

Labor-contract  settlements  this  year  have 
set  records  across  the  country.  Construction 
unions  have  been  getting  contracts  caUlsg 
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Xor  raises  In  wages  and  beneflU  adding  up 
to  15  percent .  Carpenters  In  ConnecUcut 
signed  a  contnkct  with  a  30  percent  IncrtKae 
in  the  first  year,  and  a  55  percent  one  by 
tb«  third.  Though  less  than  half  of  housing 
Ubor  U  organized,  the  booeU  spill  over. 

Tet  when  we  narrorw  the  blame  for  the 
high  cost  of  housing  on  the  high  cort  of 
labor  we  are  wrapping  ourselves  In  a  moet 
popular  myth.  Despite  skyrocketing  wages, 
on-site  labor's  percen«ige  of  the  cost  of  homes 
has  actually  been  decreasing  over  the  years^ 
According  to  the  NaUonal  AsKXlatlon  of 
Home  Builders,  on-site  labor,  which  con- 
stituted 29  percent  of  the  homing  sAlee  price 
in  1944  was  only  18  percent  In  1964.  The  rela- 
tive decline  Is  attributed  partly  to  labor 
productivity,  but  the  big  reason  for  the  rela- 
ttve  reduction  Is  that  other  costs  have  risen 
even  faster. 

MATKBIALS 

Building  materials  are  a  much  more  sub- 
stanUal  cost  Item  In  a  home  than  on-site 
Ubor.  They  run  from  two  to  three  Umes  as 
much.  Material  prices  have  been  going 
through  the  roof,  partly  because  we  have 
been  using  Increasingly  sophisticated  and 
preflnlahed  materials  and  parUy  because  our 
limited  supply  of  lumber  U  in  high  demand 
as  the  bislc  Ingredient  of  our  outmodel 
handicraft  method  of  building  homes.  Plr 
plywood,  for  instance,  costs  almost  twice  as 
much  today  as  It  did  a  year  ago. 

Tet  we  would  be  deluding  ourselves  with 
sUU  another  housing  myth  if  we  put  the  big 
blame  for  the  high  coat  of  homes  on  mate- 
rials. Both  on-site  labor  and  materUls  to- 
gether represent  only  about  half  of  an  aver- 
age house. 

LANS 

The  costs  of  Ubor  and  materials  are  out- 
paced by  the  price  of  land— up  300  percent 
since  1950.  The  price  per  acre  in  metropoU- 
lan  areas  Jumped  10  to  25  percent  last  year 
alone  Total  site  corts  range  from  an  aver- 
age low  of  $1,684  in  Ualne  to  a  high  of  $5.- 
890  in  California— eicepUng  tha,t  paradlse- 
Uland  st»te  of  HawaU.  where  they  run  an 
out-of- this- world  $11 J59. 

Land  prices  also  have  an  important  in- 
direct effect  on  the  price  of  housing.  Builders 
Inevitably  put  more  expensive  and  larger 
houses  on  higher  priced  land.  Over  30  per- 
cent of  the  single-family  dwellings  built  In 
1968  were  In  the  »30.000  bracket. 

The  only  myth  about  land  prices  Is  that 
we  are  ready  to  do  anything  about  them. 
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It  is  not  the  root  of  all  housing  evlU.  but 
the  terms  of  the  loan  are  the  biggest  single 
factor  determining  occupancy  cosU.  With  the 
prime  Interest  rate  up  to  a  record  high  of 
7  5  percent.  FHA  30-year  mortgages  come  to 
a  staggering  8.57  percent— a  rate  bumpxlng 
up  against  the  legal  usury  celling  In  many 
states.  Homeowners  are  paying  the  equiva- 
lent of  ten  percent  In  some  instances  Where 
statutory  ceilings  of  7.5  percent  are  In  effect 
as  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  borrowers 
pay  as  much  as  eight  "points'  to  lenders  for 
securing  the  lo*n.  This  effectively  raises  the 
interest  rate  one  percent  or  two  percent  over 
the  life  of  the  loan. 

To  make  monthly  home  payment*  even 
tougher,  manv  lenders,  wary  of  futiire  in- 
a»Uon.  want  their  money  back  sooner.  Mort- 
gage amortliatlon  periods  are  being  short- 
ened from  30  to  25  years.  It  also  takes  more 
cold  cash  to  get  in  line  for  a  mortgage  L*st 
year,  down  payments  had  gone  up  as  much  as 
$a.000  on  medium-priced  homes — they've 
bounced  higher  In  some  sections  where  the 
market  Is  extra  tight.  To  put  the  cost  of 
money  In  proper  relation  to  other  housing 
costs,  a  buUder  of  a  tao.OOO  house,  for  exam- 
ple, would  have  to  cut  development  and  con- 
struction coets  a  whopping  •1.600  to  offset 
a  one  percent  rise  In  mortgage  rates. 

Tet.  despite  record  rates,  there  Is  a  desper- 
ate shortage  of  mortgage  dollars  Toung  Paula 
and  Robert  Weil  of  SavAnnab.  Oa..  with  one 


daughter,  said  to  me.  'For  two  years  steadily, 
we  have  been  looking  at  houses.  Every  week 
we  come  back  to  our  apartment  more  dis- 
couraged. We  realize  now  we  may  have  to 
wait  five  years  to  get  enough  income  to  afford 
present  interest  rates." 

MASS    PKODUCTION 

One  of  the  fondest  myths  about  housing 
Is  mass  production.  On  the  face  of  It.  there 
seems  no  sensible  reason  whatsoever  that  the 
world's  most  industrialized  nation  cannot 
produce  houses  like  automobiles.  Yet  count- 
less corporations  since  Lustron,  which  moved 
1  443  parts  down  an  automated  assembly  line 
with  eight  miles  of  conveyor  at  Willow  Run 
ao  years  ago.  have  lost  their  shiru  trying 
lust  that.  Industrialization  Is  the  hot  word 
in  housing  today.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
increasingly  large  and  complex  factory-built 
components  will  speed  construction  and  cut- 
on-slie  labor  costs  Any  Illusion  that  such 
developments  will  halve  costs  U  rapidly  dis- 
pelled by  realities.  The  unvarnished  truth  Is. 
we  win  have  to  speed  up  our  industrialization 
Just  to  stay  ahead  of  coets  U  they  continue 
on  their  present  climb. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  many  advanced  pre- 
fabricailon  methods  of  Europe  must  be 
dampened  by  the  fact  that  over  400  of  these 
industrialized  systems  are  avaiUble  for 
Ucenslng  here  with  almost  no  takers.  Inven- 
tories, warehousing  and  uansportailon  as 
weU  as  the  more  expensive  materials-han- 
dling equipment  that  these  require  tend  to 
offset  savings  More  than  anything,  pre- 
fabricatlon  s  European  success  U  built  on  the 
availability  of  single  big  purchasers— usually, 
the  central  government  Incidentally,  this  Is 
the  same  customer  appreciated  by  our  re- 
markably successful  space  industries. 

At  thU  point,  no  one  foresees  the  Federal 
Government,  state  or  city  In  a  major  pur- 
chasing role,  save  in  some  subsidized  housing 
for  the  lowest  income  group.  Today,  the  worst 
is  happening.  Escalating  costs  have  caused  a 
stop  on  all  New  York  City  U.S.  financed  low- 
income  projects  since  July.  The  Government 
puW  a  construction-money  limit  of  tS.lSO  a 
room  on  uxxiu  built  with  Its  aid.  On  lU  last 
proposal,  the  lowest  bid  the  city  received  was 
94.300. 

Former  auto  man  and  now  energetic  head 
of  HUD— Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development^-Oeorge  Romney  ">ld  me 
There  isnt  any  undeveloped  market  bigger 
than  the  housing  market."  But  in  hU  "Opera- 
tion Breakthrough"  program,  he  is  putting 
emphasis  on  financing,  land  and  planning 
instead  of  relying  on  unassisted  technology. 
Hustling  mobile-home  manufacturers  now 
supply  over  25  percent  of  our  slngle-fanally 
dwelUngs  ParUylng  standardization  with 
more  favorable  factory  wage  rates  and  smart 
merchandising,  they  have  been  the  Vf*^* 
tank  that  has  kept  our  housing  crisis  from 
exploding  long  before  now. 

Yet  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  overesttoate 
their  present  mass-producUon  capabUlUes. 
The  housing  that  moves  down  their  assem- 
bly Unes  U  put  together  by  hand  labor  using 
conventional  craft  skills.  Even  the  wUdwt 
mobile-home  enthusiasts  admit  that  toe 
industry  Is  Inadequately  capitalized  to  seize 
upon  its  many  expansion  opportunities. 

Our  problem  Is  not  primarily  technology. 
Any  number  of  industrialized  buUding  sys- 
tems can  give  us  high  producUon  If  not  Im- 
mediately lower  prices. 

KBW    TOWNS 

Europe's  most  appealing  answer  to  Its 
housing  needs  U  satellite  clOes  started  from 
scratch.  There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  Idea, 
but  the  poet-World  War  n  new  towns  like 
Scotland's  Ctmibemauld,  Finland's  Taplola. 
Sweden's  Farsta  and  Valllngby  have  sent 
sampling  Americans  home  In  raves.  However, 
they  were  quick  to  discover  that  European 
•uccessee  rest  on  governmental  acUvlty  that 
U  unprecedented  in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  the  dty  of  Stockholm  has  btUlt  Its 
own  satellite  town*  on  land  in  the  stirrotmd- 


Ing  countryside  that  It  acquired  more  than 
a  half  century  ago. 

There  are  new  tovras  In  the  U.S.,  but  few 
of  them  are  reaUy  "towns."  Most  are  emerg- 
ing, in  the  words  of  Robert  C.  Weaver,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, as  "country  club  communlUes  for 
the  well-to-do." 

City  building  Is  simply  much  more  expen- 
sive than  almost  any  private  developer  can 
afford.  It  demands  enormous  Investments, 
"front  money"  In  land,  sueeU,  lights,  sew- 
ers, planning  construcUon,  etc.  "You  have  to 
build  the  city  before  you  can  sell  It.  Even 
if  you  can  get  that  much  money,  the  Interest 
alone  will  kill  you,"  explained  one  half-dead 
urbcm  developer.  Even  Robert  E.  Simon  ran 
out  of  money  with  bis  attracUve  new  town, 
Reston,  Va. 

The  shining  exception  Is  James  Rouse's 
Columbia,  between  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton. Just  about  all  U.S.  new-town  hopes 
are  riding  on  Rouse,  but  Columbia's  success 
may  only  prove  he  Is  an  absolutely  remstfk- 
able  and  unique  entrepreneur. 

New-town  building  is  proving  about  as 
difficult  aj  a  privately  financed  Ulp  to  the 
moon.  Almost  the  only  Institution  with 
money  enough  to  finance  packaged  cities 
with  the  social  objectives  and  scale  required 
Is  the  Government.  Deeplte  the  loan  guaran- 
tees of  the  helpful  1968  Housing  Act.  big 
Federal  funds  will  not  come  easy. 

Hard-preased  blg-clty  mayors,  for  Instance, 
tee  new  towna  as  dlverUng  naUonal  resources 
from  central-city  needs.  They  also  view  them 
as  Just  one  more  middle-class  escape  hatch. 
It's  easier  for  any  developer  to  build  the 
million-dollar  golf  course,  which  pays  off 
quickly,  than  it  U  to  persuade  a  frequently 
resentfxil  rural  county  to  spend  for  new 
policemen,  firemen,  schools,  Ubraries,  hospi- 
tals, etc.,  vital  to  any  new  city.  Its  easier  to 
build  the  shopping  center  than  It  Is  to  lure 
private  industries  that  will  create  the  Jobs 
essential  to  any  self-s\istalnlng  town.  New 
towns.  In  real  numbers,  should  and  likely 
win  be  built,  but  they  won't  be  quick  enough 
to  soften  this  housing  crunch. 

There  Is  no  one  solution  to  housing  costs, 
as  there  Is  no  one  cause.  Countless  Investigat- 
ing committees  have  recognized  this.  The 
Douglas  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  of- 
fered 149  recommendaUons,  and  the  KaUer 
Committee  on  Urban  Housing.  119.  "There 
Is. "  said  Connecticut's  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff. 
with  some  feeling,  "no  shortage  of  solutions. 
There  Is  a  shortage  of  commitment." 


CODES 

We  have  perverted  building  codes,  which 
were  ostensibly  established  to  provide  buyers 
with  a  safe  house  and  honest  value  Into  a 
device  to  make  work  for  outdated  union  skills 
and  to  protect  markeU  for  outmoded  mate- 
rials. 

There  are  over  6,000  different  local  build- 
ing codes  in  the  U  S— «5  in  the  Chicago  area 
alone  Imagine  mass  producing  autos  or  any- 
thing else  to  conform  to  standards  varying 
from  one  city  to  another.  True  mass-pro- 
duced hovislng  by  private  Industry  Is  wishful 
thinking  without  a  national  building  code 
or  Federal  standards. 

ZONING 

We  have  twisted  zoning,  which  can  legiti- 
mately protect  residential  environment  from 
the  intrusion  of  Industry.  Into  a  discrim- 
inatory device  to  excltide  citizens  of  lower  In- 
come or  different  color.  Polite  zoning  talk  of 
setbacks,  density  and  preserving  the  ameni- 
ties of  the  neighborhood  Is  often  double-talk 
for,  "Let's  keep  out  those  young  development 
families  who  will  load  our  school  system  with 
all  their  kids."  There  Is  simply  no  answer  to 
wild  land  prices  except  sensible  regional 
planning  with  authority.  The  real  road  block 
Is  that  such  reform  means  giving  up  some  of 
the  beloved  localUm  that  U  a  fundamental 
article  of  American  faith.  Futurist  Buck- 
mlnster  FuUer,  wboee  factory-buUt  Dymax- 
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ion  house  died  In  the  web  of  local  codes  and 
zoning,  pedlcted  when  I  first  met  him  dec- 
ades ago,  "Man's  first  modem  house  will  be 
built  on  the  moon."  Bucky  may  be  right,  II 
a  subdlvlder  doesn't  get  their  first. 

rESEaAL    COVESNMENT 

Another  non-mythical  cause  of  high  hous- 
ing costs  is  our  two-faced  attitude  toward 
the  Federal  Government  In  this  field.  We 
voted  FHA  funds  to  underwrite  middle-class 
homebulldlng  In  the  suburbs  but  think  it 
sinful  to  spend  adequate  sums  for  the  pov- 
erty-stricken In  the  city  or  on  the  farms. 
We  tolerate  the  standard  practice  of  Con- 
gress which  amounU  to  passing  housing  biUs 
with  tub-thumping  applause  but  quietly 
cutting  the  heart  out  of  them  when  It 
comes  to  funding. 

Everyone,  for  Instance,  agrees  on  the  need 
for  Federal  research  In  housing.  Tet  when  It 
comes  to  the  budget,  defense  research  gets  $7 
billion  per  year:  space  research.  94  bllUon: 
agricultural  research.  $600  million — 30  times 
as  much  as  the  approximately  $20  million  al- 
lotted to  HUD. 

It  Is  no  fiscal  accident  that  the  moat 
promising  experimental  project  In  low-cost 
comi>onent  construction  Is  being  undertaken 
by  the  well-budgeted  Defense  Department  for 
families  at  California's  George  Air  Force  Base. 

Federal  funds  allocated  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  make  long-range  planning  highly 
hazardous.  What  U  needed,  before  any  sizable 
corporation  or  consortium  can  seriously  In- 
vest money  to  produce  shelter.  Is,  not  pro- 
grams, but  public  policy  with  a  semblance  of 
continuity.  Housing  will  continue  to  be  "the 
Industry  c^ltallsm  forgot"  tintU  we  remove 
the  bulk  of  the  constraints  and  create  a  sane 
market.  The  moet  laudable  objectives  of 
thinly  financed  Operation  Breakthrough  Is  to 
do  Just  that. 

Al'llIUUES 

The  biggest  barrier  to  such  a  market  Is  our 
own  attitudes  of  what  a  house  should  be. 
We  still  dream  the  Impossible  dream  of  an 
English  manor  house  on  a  green  estate  and 
settle  for  Ucky-tacky  houses  all  In  a  row.  Put 
bluntly,  there  will  be  approximately  another 
100  minion  of  us  In  the  next  30  years  with- 
out any  Increase  In  land  around  employment 
centers.  We  simply  have  to  learn  to  live 
closer  together.  Part  of  the  difficulty  Is  that 
our  prejudices  against  mixing  racially  and 
economically  hide  behind  our  white  picket 
fences. 

Because  It  Is  not  our  tradition,  we  tend  to 
forget  that  remarkable  civilizations  flourished 
in  the  attached  dwellings  of  Greek  and 
Roman  towns.  We  should  discover  the  re- 
wards of  planned  clustering  Instead  of  sub- 
urban sprawl:  the  advantages  of  density  to 
save  common  land  for  leisure  and  recrea- 
tion. We  have  to  build  privacy  and  quiet  into 
the  structure  of  our  homes  and  not  hope  that 
a  slim  strip  of  grass  will  create  them. 

Put  frankly,  if  we  look  fondly  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  mass  production,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize the  values  and  beauty  of  houses  made 
of  steel,  glass,  aluminum  and  plastic.  Natural 
materials  Uke  wood  and  brick,  with  their 
unmatched  human  appeal,  wiU  hold  a  place 
as  veneers  and  finishes  to  bring  warmth  to 
Interiors,  but  Inorganic  materials  are  the 
requisite  basis  of  precision-machine  fabrica- 
tion. In  the  future,  wooden  houses  will  be 
as  hard  to  come  by  as  wooden  automobiles, 
and  equally  difficult  to  finance. 

One  of  the  dreadful  problems  that  plague 
housing  solutions  Is  that  genuine  citizen 
concern  is  short  lived.  "I  got  mine"  usually 
slgnalk  the  end  of  active  Interest. 

It  la  a  safe  bet  if  you  have  read  this  far. 
you  are  more  concerned  than  the  average 
American.  As  a  nation  and  as  Individuals, 
we  have  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  myths  and 
tetany  change  our  minds  about  housing — or 
else  housing  coets  wlU  continue  to  go  higher 
and  higher.  They  may  get  %o  high  In  the  "70^ 
that  we  will  finally  do  sometiblng  about  them. 


This  man  Is  betting  $2  billion  he  has  the 
ftziswcr. 

Jim  Rouse's  sateUlte  city  Is  the  odds-on 
favorite  to  be  the  first  successful  new  town 
In  the  U5.A.  It  is.  In  fact,  almost  the  only 
one  still  In  the  running.  Columbia,  Md.  21043, 
Is  located  on  15,000  acres  of  what  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  rolling  Howard  County  country- 
side between  Baltimore.  Md..  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  While  Columbia  is  the  product  of 
many  minds,  the  driving  spirit  behind  It  is 
James  W.  Rouse,  whose  appearance  sug- 
gests minister  more  than  mortgage  banker. 
Combining  the  qualities  of  both.  Rouse  is 
determined  to  make  a  financial  success  as 
well  as  a  sociological  breakthrough.  After 
acquiring  his  acreage  In  top-security  piece- 
meal style,  he  enlisted  planners,  sociolo- 
gists, educators,  religious,  cultural  and  medi- 
cal leaders  to  blueprint  "how  people  ought 
to  live  if  you  could  do  It  all  over  again." 
Columbia^  seven  villages  group  aroxmd  an 
urban  downtown,  with  3,200  acres  set  aside 
as  parks,  lakes,  woodlands  and  golf  courses. 
Today,  6,000  of  Columbia's  future  total  of 
110,000  residents  already  live  there,  with 
amenities  characterisUc  of  many  new  com- 
munities. But  they  also  share  highly  tm- 
usual  ones,  like  the  Merriweather  Post  Pa- 
vlUon  of  Music,  summer  home  of  Washing- 
ton's National  Symphony  Orchestra.  Rouse's 
high  alms  and  solid  performance  have  lured 
companies  to  create  all-important  Jobs.  Gen- 
eral Electric  win  build  a  $350,000,000  "appU- 
anoe  park."  Johns  Hopkins  has  even  been 
persuaded  to  staff  a  "satelUte"  hospital  with 
an  experiment  in  community  health.  "It  Is 
easier."  says  Rouse,  "to  do  the  big  Job  that 
provides  real  answers  than  to  undertake 
timid  projects  that  provide  only  partial 
ones." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  8,   1970) 

U.S.  ErroKT  To  HotrsE  Poor  Held  FAXLtrR* 

(By  Leonard  Downle.  Jr.) 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

For  a  decade,  the  federal  government  has 
experimented  with  subsidizing  private  busi- 
ness and  "nonprofit  groups"  to  build  hous- 
ing for  the  poor.  Congress  has  provided  dur- 
ing the  1960'8  what  everyone  beUeves  Is  the 
most  Imaginative  legislation  possible. 

But  many  congressmen,  top  Nixon  admin- 
istration housing  officials,  and  an  emerging 
cadre  of  professionals  and  volunteers  trying 
to  build  the  housing  for  the  poor  agree  the 
Job  simply  Is  not  being  done. 

For  less  housing  than  Congress  planned 
for  "low"  and  "moderate"  income  famines 
has  been  built  under  the  once  promising  new 
programs. 

The  lltUe  housing  that  has  been  built  has 
not  been  available  to  most  of  those  families 
statistics  show  need  it  most.  It  has  gone 
mostly  to  the  richest  of  families  eligible  un- 
der government  regulations. 

Optimistic  plans  for  renovating  many  of 
the  basically  sturdy  but  rundown  houses  and 
apartment  buildings  of  city  slums  for  low- 
Income  families  have  failed  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant results. 

This  Is  the  case  despite  the  fact  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  supermarket  of  subsidies  to 
offer  builders  of  housing  for  the  poor  through 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  which  President 
Johnson  called  a  "Magna  Carta  to  Uberate 
our  cities." 

The  reasons  the  experts  give  for  the  fail- 
ure are  varied. 

Although  Congress  has  passed  bold  legisla- 
tion for  housing  the  poor.  It  has  failed  to 
appropriate  the  money  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
says  It  needs  to  carry  the  laws  out. 

The  nationwide  credit  squeeze  and  rising 
mortgage  Interest  rates  also  have  hurt,  be- 
cause most  of  the  government  subsidies  go 
to  insm-lng  and  paying  part  of  the  interest 
on  mortgage  loans  made  by  private  sources 
for  construction  or  renovation  of  the  botis- 
ing. 


The  most  costly  item,  however,  the  one 
that  keeps  rents  In  the  subsidized  projects 
so  high  that  low-income  famUles  can't  get 
Into  them,  Is  land. 

"Land  control" — the  ability  to  get  the  land 
needed  for  subsidized  housing  programs  at 
a  much  lower  cost,  or  with  a  further  federal 
subsidy — is  listed  as  a  "must"  need  by  every 
expert  In  housing  for  the  poor.  In  and  out  of 
government. 

There  has  been  little  over  all  direction 
from  HUD  for  private  Investors  and  the 
churches,  labor  unions  and  civic  asoclatlons 
that  form  nonprofit  or  limited  profit  groups 
and  corporations  to  build  low  Income  hous- 
ing. 

They  usually  know  UtUe  about  construc- 
tion, mortgage  financing,  or  the  red  tape  cf 
HUD'S  Federal  Housing  Administration.  An 
Urban  America,  Inc.,  book  of  Instructions 
and  official  forms  for  such  a  group  to  use  to 
process  a  housing  application  contains  280 
pages  and  70  forms. 

Even  experienced  groups  with  housing  ex- 
perts on  their  staffs,  like  Washington's  Hous- 
ing Development  Corporation,  have  run  Into 
Interminable  delays  In  the  FHA  process.  De- 
lays of  one  and  two  years  between  Initial 
application  and  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion are  common. 

Part  of  the  delay  comes  from  still  another 
problem  plaguing  efforts  to  build  housing 
for  the  poor:  rising  construction  costs. 

They  are  going  up  fast,  especially  for  ren- 
ovation of  existing  slum  buildings,  that 
FHA,  which  requests  to  a  data  bank  of  costs 
for  past  projects,  often  refuses  to  approve 
construction  cost  estimates  or  even  the  most 
experienced  nonprofit  housing  groups. 

FHA  has  also  had  difficulty  changing  from 
an  agency  that  primarily  Insured  mortgages 
on  safe  middle  class  home  Investments  to 
one  that  many  expect  to  take  the  leadership 
In  the  risky  redevelopment  of  the  slums. 

HUD  Secretary  George  Romney  says  he 
knows  about  all  this  and  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  

He  Is  reorganizing  HUD  to  separate  the 
Insurance  and  housing  production  functions 
and  to  give  priority  to  providing  housing  for 
the  poor,  with  emphasis  on  finding  new 
technology  for  the  task.  

A  top  aide  to  Romney  says  HUD  Is  pre- 
paring '"dramatic  and  possibly  controversUl" 
proposals  for  still  more  legislation  and 
changes  within  HUD  designed  to  refine  and 
operationally  Improve  the  pioneering  housing 
laws  of  the  '60s. 

Experts  like  Channing  PhUlips  of  Wash- 
ington's Development  Corporation,  who  work 
with  HUD  every  day  In  trying  to  get  the 
housing  built,  say  they  like  what  they  have 
seen  so  far  of  the  new  direction  there. 

They  fear,  however,  that  the  nation  lacks 
the  strong  commitment  to  provide  decent 
housing  that  is  necessary  to  get  enough 
money  spent  and  enough  of  the  old  rigid 
rules  made  more  flexible. 

The  nation  had  already  made  a  formal 
commitment  In  the  1930s,  reinforced  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  to  provide  "a  decent 
home  ...  for  every  American." 

For  mUllons  of  upward  bound  white  Amer- 
icans, the  promise  came  true  as  FHA  and  its 
predecessor  and  sister  agencies  provided  the 
Insurance  and  other  backing  for  their  migra- 
tion to  comfortable  homes  In  the  suburbs. 

After  World  War  n,  to  provide  a  way  sta- 
tion for  poorer  people  not  yet  ready  to  rent  or 
buy  a  decent  home,  the  government  em- 
barked on  building  public  housing  projects. 
Many  have  become  govemment-bullt  ghettos 
for  very  poor,  mostly  black  tenants.  Many 
imlts  suffer  from  disrepair  and  nm  up  losses 
for  the  local  governments  that  own  them. 

The  housing  laws  of  the  19606  constitute 
an  entirely  new  approach.  The  government 
would  finance  Indirectly,  through  FHA  mort- 
gage Instu-ance  and  the  paying  of  interest  on 
mortgages  from  private  Investors,  the  efforts 
of  private  businesses  and  groups  to  biUld 
housing  for  tboae  too  poor  for  regular  FHA 
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programs  and  not  poor  enough  to  quAllfy  for 
public  housing. 

The  laws  were  designed  to  help  build  and 
renovate  hotislng  (or  both  sale  and  rental  to 
poor  (amlUes.  The  government  also  was  au- 
thorized to  pay  much  of  the  mortgage  In- 
terest for  low-income  home  buyers  and  pay 
part  of  the  monthly  rent  for  low-Income 
tenants. 

A  nonprofit  group  or  limited  dividend 
corporation  can  go  to  HUD  with  plans  to 
build  or  refurbish  an  apartment  building  or 
home  for  a  low-Income  family.  If  the  plans 
are  approved  the  group  can  get  an  FHA  guar- 
antee to  Insure  the  mortgage  and  pay  some 
of  the  interest.  The  applicant  must  find  a 
bank  or  other  investor  to  make  the  mort- 
gage loan,  and  get  the  architect,  builder  and 
the  rest  to  get  the  job  done. 

If  the  apartment  building  or  house  Is  be- 
ing rented,  the  group  or  corporation  keeps 
ownership  of  It  and  is  responsible  for  Its 
malntenanoe. 

Nonprofit  groups  are  expected  to  break 
even.  And.  at  the  end  of  the  40-year  mort- 
gage, the  church  or  union  or  neighborhood 
group  would  own  a  building  free  and  clear. 

A  limited  dividend  corporation — usually  an 
established  builder  or  a  syndicate  of  Inves- 
tors put  together  by  a  builder — is  allowed 
to  make  a  6  per  cent  return  on  its  Investment. 
What  makes  it  more  attractive  Is  that  inves- 
tors can  deduct  depreciation  of  the  finished 
building  from   their  Income  at  tax  time. 

Speculative  home  builders  who  put  up 
houses  that  are  Inexpensive  enough  can  sell 
them  to  low-income  buyers  with  the  mort- 
gage guaranteed  and  much  of  the  Interest 
on  it  paid  by  the  federal  government. 

Finally,  nonprofit  groups  like  Washing- 
ton's Urban  Rehabilitation  Corporation  (fi- 
nanced by  the  Catholic  arch-diocese  and 
overseen  up  to  now  by  the  Rev.  Geno  Ba- 
roni)  can  take  old.  rundown  houses  and  get 
FHA-lnsured  loans  to  rehabilitate  and  sell 
them  to  low-income  buyers. 

All  of  these  opportunities,  however,  have 
been  encumbered  by  a  meager  supply  of 
money  from  Congress  and  severe  restrictions 
In  both  the  legislation  and  FHA  procediu'es 
on  how  the  programs  could  be  carried  out. 

Donald  Reape.  a  Philadelphia  mortgage 
expert  who  helps  get  investors,  mortgage 
money,  builders  and  FHA  officials  together 
for  subsidized  housing  projects  (in  the  trade 
he  Is  called  a  "packager"  >  says  that  Investors 
In  limited  profit  corporations  are  "lined  up" 
waiting  for  federal  funds  to  get  to  work. 

But  so  little  money  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  programs  so  far  that  the  HUD  funds 
are  usually  used  up  within  months  of  be- 
coming available.  Disappointed  Investors  are 
being  turned  away. 

The  one  problem  many  of  the  limited  profit 
companies  usually  can  handle  Is  FHA  red 
tape.  The  reason  is  that  the  builder  or 
real  estate  expert  who  puts  a  limited  profit 
company  together  has  had  this  experience. 

But  FHA  red  tape,  lack  of  technical  ex- 
pertise and  scarcity  of  venture  capital  all 
combine  to  hamper  severely  what  Congress 
expected  to  be  the  other  primary  source  of 
subsidized   housing:    nonprofit   group*. 

"Generally."  says  Don  Reape  In  Philadel- 
phia, "the  nonprofit  sponsor  has  not  gotten 
the  job  done." 

Reape  acts  as  the  paid  adviser  for 
churches,  unions  or  civic  groups  that  try 
to  build  big  subsidized  apartment  buildings. 
He  is  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mort- 
gage loan  for  the  building 

He  knows  what  they  don't  know  about 
bow  to  find  a  mortgage  lender,  a  builder  and 
subcontractors:  about  how  to  deal  with 
FHA,  local  officials,  zoning  boards,  and  the 
like. 

He  places  Uttle  importance  on  the  Nixon 
administration's  Operation  Breakthrough 
project  to  find  wayb  to  maasproduce  housing. 

"What  we  need  are  more  funds  now,"  he 
says.  "We  must  face  that." 


Small  nonprofit  groups  that  want  to  redo 
a  house  or  two.  or  build  a  very  small  apart- 
ment building,  cannot  pay  a  consultant. 
Reape  says,  yet  they  must  go  through  the 
same  complicated,  time  consuming  process- 
ing required  for  big  projects  that  pay  con- 
sultants' fees. 

The  usual  result.  Reape  said.  Is  that  the 
small  nonprofit  group  gives  up.  Or.  they 
proceed  naively  through  projects  that  wind 
up  in  financial  disarray  when  they  are 
finished. 

Another  arm  of  the  government,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  tried  to  attack 
the  nonprofit  problem  by  funding  larger 
nonprofit  groups  called  "housing  develop- 
ment corporations."  Washington's  HDC. 
which  is  now  renovating  Clifton  Terrace.  Is 
one  of  these. 

The  OEO  grants  pay  for  large  staffs  of  ex- 
perts for  these  groups,  and.  along  with 
grants  from  other  sources,  provide  working 
capital  with  which  they  can  acquire  property 
to  build  In  and  prepare  good  initial  devel- 
opment plans  for  FHA. 

But  even  for  these  group*,  the  red  tape 
tangle,  rising  construction  costs  and  short- 
ages of  federal  subsidies  have  made  the  hope 
of  large-scale  housing  production  "a  hoax." 
according  to  an  official  of  Philadelphia's 
HDC. 

Philadelphia  contains  more  than  15,000 
abandoned  brick  rowhouses.  according  to  of- 
ficial city  estimates,  an  Ideal  resource  for 
renovation  of  housing  for  the  poor. 

But  Philadelphia's  HDC  has  been  able  to 
renovate  only  30  for  sale  to  low  or  moderate 
Income  families. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity, however,  was  able  to  bypass  FHA  red 
tape  and  restrictions  and.  through  the  offices 
of  HUD  that  provide  public  housing  assist- 
ance, renovate  nearly  5.000  of  the  same  "used 
houses"  for  rental  to  public  housing  tenants. 

Washington's  HDC  has  tied  up  MOO.OOO  in 
capital  in  contracting  for  buildings  for  con- 
struction and  renovation,  but  thus  far  has 
gotten  FHA  approval  for  just  four  of  10 
pending  projects.  Four  of  those  not  approved 
have  been  pending  for  more  than  a  year. 

Frank  DlStephano.  an  Urban  America. 
Inc.,  employee  who  watches  the  nation's  12 
HDCs  for  OEO.  says  they  still  are  not  being 
provided  with  enough  operating  funds  from 
the  government,  enough  capital  from  private 
sources  (who  would  be  repaid  when  a  job 
was  finished),  or  enough  expert  advice  and 
he!p  from  HUD. 

Their  production  of  housing  has  gone 
"only  from  nothing  to  a  Uttle."  DlStephano 
says. 

He  also  wants  to  see  construction  costs 
and  the  prices  for  acquiring  land  drop  so 
that  the  rents  charged  the  tenants  can  be 
dropped.  These  programs  are  still  serving 
"moderate"  Income  families,  and  not  really 
"low"  Income  persons.  DlStephano  com- 
plains. 

And  he  joins  with  several  others  In  the 
field.  Including  top  HUD  officials,  in  calling 
for  a  concerted  national  commitment  to 
provide  housing  for  the  poor,  a  commitment 
like  that  which  put  men  on  the  moon. 

"We  kept  hearing  at>out  the  promise  of 
these  new  housing  laws."  Reape  says.  "But 
these  people  cant  live  on  promises." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  a.  1970] 

PatvA'Tx  HoiraiNG  PaaTNxasMip  Is  Tbtino  To 

TuKN  $50  MnxiON  Imto  %2  Billion 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Washington,  Jan.  1. — How  to  turn  $60- 
mllllon  into  almost  $a-bllllon.  It  sounds  like 
something  dreamed  up  by  bollerroom  sales- 
men or.  at  a  minimum  by  harebrained  opti- 
mists. 

It  Is  not.  Its  supporters  Include  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser.  David  Rockefeller.  George  Meany 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

They   and  other  respected  men  and  or- 


ganizations are  banding  together  Into  an 
Ingenious  new  group  that  could  produce  the 
biggest  private-sector  response  yet  to  na- 
tional urban  problems. 

It  U  called  the  National  Housing  Partner- 
ship and  It  seeks  to  link  big  business,  local 
business,  nonprofit  groups  and  government. 
The  goal  is  not  $2-bllllon  in  cash  but  In 
130,000  units  of  badly  needed  low-Income 
housing  built  not  out  of  charity  but  at  a 
reasonable  profit. 

How  does  an  organization,  even  one  with 
such  blue-chip  support,  turn  $60-mlUlon 
of  Investment  Into  nearly  $2-bllllon  In  low- 
Income  housing — and  at  a  profit  at  that? 

There  are  two  keys.  One  lies  in  the  part- 
nership concept.  The  other  lies  In  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  tax  law,  a  provision  that 
Congress  took  pains  to  preserve  when  It  en- 
acted the  new  tax  reform  act. 

nCURZS  OUTUNEO 

The  partnership's  preliminary  prospectus, 
recently  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  outlines  the  arithmetic. 

First,  assuming  that  the  commission  per- 
mits the  sale  of  stock,  the  national  partner- 
ship would  collect  the  $50-mllllon  In  Invest- 
ment. No  Individuals  would  be  permitted  to 
buy — only  large  organizations  with  substan- 
tial assets,  like  banks,  corporations  and 
unions.  Even  they  would  have  to  Invest  In 
minimum  amounts  of  $60,000. 

The  partnership  then  would  seek  local 
partners  in  communities  across  the  coun- 
try. The  national  partnership  would  put  up 
a  quarter  of  the  capital.  The  local  part- 
ners— private  as  well  as  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions— would  put  up  the  remaining  three- 
fourths. 

Since  the  national  partnership  will  have 
nearly  $50-mllllon  to  Invest  (rss  organiza- 
tional costs) .  this  would  bring  total  capital 
to  almost  $200-mllllon.  That  capital  would 
be  used  for  10  per  cent  down  payments  on 
mortgage  loans. 

That  Is.  nearly  $200-mllllon  would  create 
130.000  uniu  (nearly  $2-bimon  worth)  of 
new  bousing. 

TAX  AOVANTACC 

The  second  key  to  the  partnership  Idea  Is 
a  "pass-through"  provision  of  tax  law.  Build- 
ing owners  are  permitted  to  take  accelerated 
deductions  for  depreciation,  often  creating 
a  tax  loss  that  can  be  used  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  taxable  income  from  other 
sources. 

This  tax  advantage  Is  not  limited  to  the 
partnership  as  an  organization,  but  may  be 
"passed  through"  to  the  i>artners,  to  their 
Individual  benefit.  Thus  the  amount  of  prof- 
It  obtainable  would  vary,  depending  on  the 
other  interests  of  each  partner. 

"Businessmen  have  learned."  says  Robert  C. 
Wood,  former  Under  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  "They  have  learned 
not  to  respond  to  the  urban  crisis  out  of 
charity,  out  of  despair,  or  for  the  advertising 
value. 

"The  partnership  finally  has  provided  a 
way  for  businesses  to  get  Involved  with  some- 
thing equivalent  to  the  profit  they  could 
make  elsewhere." 

Housing  department  officials  believe  part- 
ners could  achieve  returns  of  from  17  to  20 
per  cent. 

BTAaTED  LAST  TEAK 

The  partnership  Idea  was  hatched  In  1968 
by  the  President's  Committee  on  Urban 
Housing,  whose  chairman  Is  Mr.  Kaiser, 
chairman  of  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.  The  plan 
was  endorsed  by  the  housing  department  and 
was  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968. 

A  corporation  was  established  to  Initiate 
the  national  partnership.  Among  those 
named  Incorporators  by  President  Johnson 
were:  Mr.  Kaiser,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  chairman 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  Mr.  Meany, 
president  of  the  AJ'X.-C.I.O.;  Edwin  D. 
Btberington.  president  al  Wesleyan  Unlver- 
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slty;  Andre  Meyer,  senior  partner  of  Lazard 
Freres,  New  York  Investment  banking  firm, 
and  Stuart  T.  Saunders,  chairman  of  the 
Penn  Central  Company. 

The  chief  executive  officer  Is  Carter  L.  Bur- 
gess, once  president  of  Trans  World  Airlines 
and  former  Ambassador  to  Argentina. 

"It's  a  very  good  idea,"  says  Richard  C. 
Van  Dusen,  Mr.  Wood's  successor  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  housing  department.  "They 
have  excellent  underwriting  advice.  Their  In- 
corporators are  very  distinguished  members 
of  the  business  community.  I  hope  It  will  be 
a  resounding  success." 

Like  other  sponsors  of  housing  for  low  and 
moderate-Income  families,  the  national  part- 
nership Intends  to  focus  on  federally  sub- 
sidized programs. 

Housing  experts  foresee  the  partnership 
providing  several  kinds  of  stimuli  under 
such  Federal  programs.  The  most  important 
Is  that  it  can  serve  as  "a  suction  pump  for 
change,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  now  director  of  the 
Havard-Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech-' 
nology  Joint  Onter  for  Urban  Studies. 

"That's  even  more  important  than  simply 
getting  quick  construction  this  year,"  be 
says.  "It  Is  a  device  that  begios  to  accelerate 
change  In  what  has  been  a  highly  localized, 
highly  fragmented  housing  Industry." 

A  second  advantage  mentioned  by  experts 
Is  that  It  Is  a  catalyst  to  action  by  national 
and  local  businesses  Interested  In  social  ac- 
tion, but  scared  off  by  the  present  complexity 
and  risk  of  low-Income  bousing. 

"The  partnership,"  says  a  bousing  depart- 
ment official,  "provides  centralized  expertise 
at  dealing  with  complexity  and  spreads  the 
risk  of  an  Individual  project  among  many 
projects." 

The  partnership  also  could  act.  In  effect, 
as  a  lobby  with  double  Impact  on  Congress. 
The  simple  showing  of  Important  business 
Interests  In  housing  subsidies,  authorities 
say.  could  have  had  beneficial  results. 

Another  Impact  would  He  In  the  demon- 
stration that  a  substantial  organization  was 
both  willing  and  able  to  make  maximum  use 
of  such  subsidies  as  were  available. 

"Many  present  sponsors  are  one-shot,"  says 
Mr.  Van  Dusen.  "There  Is  advantage  In  hav- 
ing continuing  expertise." 

Referring  to  the  national  bousing  goal  of 
6.000.000  units  in  the  next  decade,  he  says, 
"The  more  expert  sponsors  we  can  develop, 
the  sooner  we  will  reach  our  housing  goal." 

The  partnership  idea  now  must  await 
SEC.  action  on  Its  preliminary  filing.  Stock 
sales  could  begin  by  Feb.  1.  In  the  meantime, 
the  organization  Is  already  at  work,  reviewing 
about  40  prospective  projects  In  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Burgess,  the  chief  executive  officer, 
notes  that  Congress  provided  for  more  than 
one  such  organization. 

"What  we're  doing  is  working  out  a  blue- 
print for  other  sectors  of  society  to  form 
other  partnerships."  he  says. 

Mr.  Wood  sees  this  first  partnership  as  a 
meaningful  bellwether. 

"The  Detroit  riot  of  1967  was  the  Pearl 
Harbor  of  the  housing  emergency,"  be  says. 
"We  have  tooled  up  two  years  earlier  than 
we  would  have.  If  Industry  and  business  pull 
back  now.  It  would  be  critical." 


THE  CLOCK  RtJNS  OUT  ON  THE  ERA 
OP  WORLD  POWER  MONOPOLIES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  and  reread  an  editx)rlal  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  last  month  "The  Clock 
Runs  Out  on  the  Era  of  World  Power 
Monopolies." 

Considering  all  that  is  going  on 
around  this  country  as  well  as  the  world, 
the  basic  sound  thinking  behind  the  edi- 
torial is  such  that  I  believe  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  be  Interested. 


Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorik 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Clock  Runs  Ottt  on  the  Esa  or  World 
Power  Monopolies 

The  day  approaches  when  men  may  look 
back  on  this  era  since  the  last  World  War — 
dangerous  and  bitterly  trying  though  it  has 
been — as  a  time  when  the  International  dis- 
tribution of  power  was  an  arrangement  of  al- 
most charming  simplicity. 

The  world  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  has  been, 
beyond  any  argument,  a  2-power  world.  On 
the  one  hand  has  stood  the  Soviet  Union, 
groping  ponderously  upward  from  economic 
backwardness,  girded  by  a  captive  claque  of 
allies  assembled  mainly  by  conquest  or  po- 
litical subversion. 

On  the  other  hand  was  the  United  States, 
then  and  still  the  economic  giant,  the  first 
among  theoretical  equals  In  a  so-called  West- 
em  "community" — really  a  congerle  of  less- 
er alliances,  based  variously  on  common 
cause  in  war,  common  fears  in  peace,  self- 
interested  trade  or  mere  geographic  proxim- 
ity. 

These  lesser  nations  were  suffered  to  play 
at  their  games  of  sovereignty — have  their 
kings  and  prime  ministers  and  dictators  as 
they  liked.  But  no  one  was  deceived  by  these 
trappings  of  state,  either  In  the  East,  where 
the  relationship  was  a  product  of  coercion, 
or  m  the  West,  where  It  derived  from  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  economy,  the  pervasive- 
ness of  U.S.  business  Influence  and  the  se- 
curity blanket  of  the  U.S.  defense  capability. 

From  the  late  1940s  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  decade  that  has  just  ended,  a  common 
definition  of  national  greatness  was  not  the 
ability  to  build  magnificent  cities  or  just 
societies  but  the  ability  to  wage  a  terminal 
nuclear  war.  Over  a  period  of  years,  It  gradu- 
ally became  evident  that  the  advantage  con- 
ferred by  a  nuclear  arsenal  was  In  large  part 
Illusory,  that  the  burdens  were  considerable, 
and  that  it  was  entirely  possible  that  neither 
of  the  superpowers  might  elect  to  use  the 
weapons  even  In  Its  friends'  defense. 

At  this  point  It  was  perceived  that,  except 
for  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  themselves, 
the  presence  of  these  nuclear  airsenals  had 
little  bearing  at  all  on  the  Immediate  Inter- 
ests of  the  lesser  nations.  And  might,  for 
that  matter,  actually  work  to  their  advan- 
tage In  playing  one  giant  off  against  the 
other. 

The  Africans,  It  seems  to  us,  may  have  been 
the  first  to  make  this  discovery.  The  parties 
In  the  Middle  East  have  traded  on  It  to  great 
advantage,  as  have  the  Indians,  the  Paki- 
stanis, the  Greeks,  the  present-day  rulers  of 
what  used  to  be  called  Indo-Cblna  and,  near- 
er home,  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro. 

Oddly  enough,  Charles  de  Gatille,  for  all 
his  grasp  of  the  sweep  of  history,  did  not 
perceive  this  new  truth,  and  so  plunged  ahead 
with  his  obsession  to  make  France  a  nuclear 
pofwer — an  endeavor  that  was  not  only  ex- 
pensive biit  Irrelevant. 

Now  the  new  decade  Is  upon  us,  and  even 
as  nations  and  leaders  seek  uncertainly  to 
come  to  terms  with  today's  world,  the  otit- 
Unes  of  tomorrow's  enormously  more  com- 
plex world  begin  to  suggest  themselves.  It  la 
by  now  a  commonplace  to  say  that  It  will  be, 
at  very  least,  a  3-power  world.  Red  China 
will  claim  her  place  among  the  giants,  and 
the  fiowering  of  her  nuclear  strike  capability 
will  be  only  a  symptom,  not  the  cause,  of  her 
arrival  at  superpower  status. 

The  coming  decade  oould  also,  If  Europe's 
leaders  have  the  vision  and  the  will,  see  the 
emergence  of  a  continental  economic  and 
political  bloc  of  formidable  Influence — ^per- 
haps not  a  fourth  pa>wer  In  the  classical  sense, 
which  was  De  Gatille's  hope,  but  certainly 


more  than  tbe  bickering  assemblage  at  sup- 
plicants and  protectorates  that  Europe  has 
so  recently  been. 

We  speak  here  of  Western  Europe,  but  there 
have  long  been  signs  that  tbe  captive  East, 
as  well.  Is  restlessly  eager  to  be  a  part  of  tbe 
process.  Yugoealvla  and  Romania,  MCh  in  Its 
limited  way,  have  taken  Initial  steps.  Tbe 
Czechs  tried  to,  and  were  slapped  doum  rude- 
ly for  their  insolence.  But  Soviet  policy,  which 
Is  the  final  determinant.  Is  not  Immutable. 
Moscow's  recent  overtures  to  the  West  Euro- 
peans, however  trady  or  self-interested,  sug- 
gest that  Soviet  leaders,  too,  may  see  In  tbe 
outlines  of  the  '706  a  drift  of  forces  beyond 
their  control. 

Finally,  still  on  the  periphery  of  world  af- 
fairs but  with  a  growing  power  to  infiuence 
them,  will  be  tbe  legion  of  the  deprived  and 
disaffected — tbe  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  Set  apart  by  their  color,  their 
poverty  and  their  political  Immaturity,  they 
are  the  potential  flash  points  of  future  crises. 
Already,  through  frequent  marriages  of  con- 
venience on  specific  issues,  they  have  served 
notice  that  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  forums  are  no  longer  platforms 
for  the  rich  and  tbe  mighty. 

The  ability  of  these  have-nots  to  claim 
more  lasting  attention  will  depend  on  their 
willingness  to  transcend  mutual  jealousies 
and  contention,  develop  something  like  a  co- 
herent strategy  on  major  Issues  and  give  real 
substance  to  regional  associations  that  In 
many  cases  are  empty  showpieces.  Dealing 
singly,  they  are  doomed  to  Impotence  with 
the  possible  exceptions  of  India  and  one  or 
two  of  the  larger  Latin  states. 

This,  then.  Is  the  probable  power  distribu- 
tion of  tbe  future.  A  3-power,  4-power  ot 
even  5-power  world,  depending  on  circum- 
stances and  definition.  The  fate  of  men,  and 
tbe  policies  by  which  they  order  their  af- 
fairs, will  no  longer  be  decided  In  conference 
rooms  In  Washington  and  Moscow.  The  cir- 
cle of  equals  and  near -equals  will  be  greatly 
widened,  and  to  pretend  that  this  will  not 
substantially  complicate  International  rela- 
tions Is  to  command  time  to  stand  still. 

It  need  not  Inevitably  increase  tbe  danger. 
The  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  let  tbe  oppor- 
tunity of  tbelr  long  monopoly  on  ultimate 
weaponry  slip  away  before  taking  steps  to 
check  tbe  spread  of  tbe  nuclear  virus  or, 
currently,  to  attempt  to  end  tbe  madness 
of  overkill  heaped  upon  overkill. 

It  remains,  however,  that  they  have 
moved — that  tbe  terror  of  human  beings  who 
have  lived  20  years  under  a  deferred  sentence 
of  death  has  finally  begun  to  be  translated 
Into  the  policies  of  governments.  On  tbe 
premise  that  sudden  incineration  is  not  a 
pleasant  experience  for  anyone,  even  Chinese 
Communists,  It  seems  at  least  reasonable 
to  hope  that  tbe  men  who  succeed  Mao  will 
m  time  enter  Into  the  framework  of  nuclear 
control. 

With  all  Its  complexity,  the  new  power  ar- 
rangement also  will  present  opportunities. 
Tbe  lesson,  of  history  Is  that  monopolies  of 
influence  are  neither  just  nor  safe.  Tbe  at- 
tempt to  create  a  world  community  through 
the  United  Nations  has  so  far  failed,  simply 
because  the  necessary  preconditions  for  com- 
munity— mutual  Interest  and  true  parity 
among  tbe  members — were  not  present. 
Nothing  guarantees  that  they  will  be  pres- 
ent 10  years  hence.  But  tbe  odds  are  more 
favorable  than  many  might  have  dreamed 
when  tbe  last  decade  began. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  AIR  AND  SPACE 

MUSEUM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  way 
back  in  1966  enabling  legislation  was 
passed  which  called  for  the  eventual  con- 
struction of  a  museum  at  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  house  aeronautical 
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and  astronautlc&l  Items.  In  1963  $3  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  the  planning 
and  architectural  design,  but  the  original 
legislation  restrained  the  Smithsonian 
from  asking  Congress  for  money  to  con- 
struct this  building. 

If  we  put  the  construction  of  this 
needed  museum  off  year  after  year,  the 
costs  keep  mounting  and  I  am  afraid  that 
when  we  finally  get  ready  to  build  it.  the 
cost  could  have  doubled  for  what  we 
could  have  constructed  it  for  4  years  ago. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  appearing 
in  Astronautics  and  Aeronautics  which 
explains  in  a  ^ttle  more  detail  the  di- 
lemma faced  by  both  the  Smithsonian 
and  those  who  feel  that  this  addition  to 
that  I^tituUon  is  a  needed  and  valid 
item. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  placed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AXBOSPACS  Valhaixa  Sxkxb  Support 

BQglnMrs.  design  now  for  the  Air  and  Sp*ce 
Mujteum!  Some  day  five  to  ten  years  from 
now.  the  Smithsonian's  elegant  new  A*r  and 
Space  Museum  wUl  rise  In  the  shadow  of 
Capttol  Hill. 

"We  have  the  blueprtnta.  the  authoriza- 
tion, but  no  appropriation  and  no  hope  for 
appropriation  \intU  the  Vietnam  war  is  over." 
s&ld  Charles  Blltser.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
History  and  Art.  During  hearings  on  the  en- 
abling IHR.  8135  passed  and  signed  by 
President  Johnson  In  July.  1066) .  the  Smith- 
sonian was  speclflcally  enjoined  from  oomlng 
to  Congress  for  construction  funding  until 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese,  War. 
$2  million  was  appropriated  In  1963-64  for 
the  planning  and  architectural  design 

Last  fall,  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  Air  and  Space  Muwum  shifted  from 
BUtcer  to  Sidney  R.  OaUer.  Assistant  Secre- 
tarjr  for  Science. 

"What  was  a  $40-mUllon  museum  is  prob- 
ably now  over  t60  million.  By  the  time  we 
g^et  around  to  asking  for  the  money,  one 
might  guess  It  will  be  960  million.  "  opined 
Blltzer.  The  increased  costs  are  attributable 
to  Inflation. 

OaUer  Is  requesting  FT  71  funds  of  93  mil- 
lion to  reappraise  the  architectural  plans. 
By  talcing  advantage  of  Improvements  in 
construction  technology  and  other  design 
changes,  he  hopes  to  reduce  the  projected  oost 
back  down  to  MO  million. 

Before  Oaller  asks  for  construction  funds, 
be  Is  listening  for  "a  signal  from  Congress." 
The  Smithsonian  has  been  patient  during 
the  Vietnam  war-years.  But  Oaller  recalls 
that  the  "understanding  with  Congress  was 
arrived  at  before  we  had  any  clear  notion 
that  the  U.S.  would  be  on  the  Moon.  Well, 
we  have  been  on  the  Moon  twice.  Public  In- 
terest is  disproportionately  large  compared 
to  public  understanding.  We  need  to  give 
John  Q.  Taxpayer  a  better  understanding  of 
where  his  Investments  have  gone  and  what 
the  dividends  have  been." 

With  the  nation  celebrating  its  bicenten- 
nial In  1976.  Caller  sees  It  as  the  appropriate 
time  to  unveil  the  Smithsonian's  "national 
window"  on  the  last  50  years  of  air  and  space 
technology.  Oiven  construction  estlnvatM  of 
three  to  live  years.  Congress  will  have  to  re- 
spond soon  If  Galler  is  to  meet  his  goal. 

In  the  Interim,  before  the  new  museum  Is 
built,  a  small  display  is  housed  In  the  Arts 
and  Industries  Building  and  In  a  small  tem- 
porary Air  and  Space  Building  The  bulk  of 
the  300  plus  airframes  and  the  300-400  en- 
gines is  stored  at  the  Silver  Hill  (Maryland) 
Navy  facility.  At>out  80%  of  the  stored  col- 
lection is  either  In  sheds  or  cratea. 

"There's  been  a  tendency  to  keep  the  vi- 


sion of  that  great  museum  so  close  before 
our  eyes  that  we  probably  pay  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  djy-by-day  or,  now,  year-by- 
year  activities."  says  Blltzer.  One  Idea  he  has 
is  to  conduct  guided  bus  tripe  through  Stiver 
Hill.  "The  place  is  ailed  with  wonderful 
things  that  people  would  love  to  see."  Al- 
though Silver  Hill  once  looked  like  the  na- 
tion's attic.  Blltzer  believes  that  It  could 
accommodate  tours  without  much  prepara- 
tion or  disruption  of  the  restoration  activ- 
ities, "lliere's  no  better  argument  for  having 
the  real  museum  than  seeing  what  we  have 
and  are  not  able  to  show." 

Museum  plans  are  periodically  reviewed  eo 
that  they  wlU  reflect  the  latest  in  design. 
UntU  the  747  and  Apollo  came  along,  the 
museum  was  capable  of  housing  the  "real 
thing"  of  anything  from  aerospace  history. 

New  display  concepts  are  being  examined 
both  for  the  new  museum  and  existing  fa- 
clllUeB.  "We  are  thinking  of  doing  more  with 
nMxlels,  Alms,  sUdes,  and  other  techniques." 
Although  the  real  aircraft  and  spacecraft 
wUl  still  play  a  ma)or  role,  Blltzer  seea  the 
role  of  museums  changing.  They  will  In- 
creasingly communicate  ideas  rather  than 
Just  display  objects.  By  taking  lessons  from 
someone  like  Stanley  Kubrick  of  Space  Odys- 
sey fame,  the  museum  could  be  "more  than 
Just  a  hangar  for  a  lot  of  old  airplanes  and 
missiles." 

Paced  with  the  prospect  of  a  delay  In  con- 
struction appropriations,  Blltzer  hopes  that 
the  aerospace  Industry  might  show  some  in- 
terest. ClUng  the  Industry  stake  In  a  "pub- 
lic understanding."  of  aerospace  activities, 
Blltzer  sees  the  museum  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  Industry  to  "tell  their  story"  to  some 
15  million  people  a  year. 

Unlike  the  Park  Service  or  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  Smithsonian  does  not 
charge  admission  to  Its  exhibits.  One  Income- 
producing  possibility  would  t>e  to  construct 
a  garage  for  the  new  museum  and  charge  for 
parking.  A  planned  12000-car  capacity  would 
exceed  the  HOC  parking  spaces  In  the  entire 
mall  area. 

The  total  Smithsonian  annual  budget 
runs  about  930  million.  The  Air  and  Space 
portion  amounted  to  •&38.000  in  1909  or 
about  2<'r  of  the  total.  In  July.  1060,  the 
HoUse  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  reduced  the  Air 
and  Space  request  of  9588.000  for  1970  funds 
by  945.000.  With  passage  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  at  year's  end.  part  of  the  cut  was 
restored  and  the  museum  received  9564.000 
for  salaries  and  expenses. 

S.  Paul  Johnston  retired  In  September  •• 
Director  of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum. Oaller  la  still  looking  for  a  replace- 
ment. 


NATIONAL  ENGINEERS  WEEK 

Mr.  TAIiMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 

Nation's  registered  engineers  will  focus 
national  attention  on  the  profession's 
work  In  providing  viable  solutions  to  pol- 
lution, waste  disposal,  smd  other  environ- 
mental problems  with  the  launching  of 
National  Engineers  Week.  February  22- 
28,  sponsored  by  the  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers. 

Thl.s  20th  annual  observance  will  In- 
volve 150,000  members  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession  participating  in  scores  of 
activities  focusing  on  the  theme,  "En- 
gineering— EInvlronmental  Design  for 
the  1970'8." 

This  partlctilar  week  is  traditionally 
chosen  each  year  as  It  Includes  the  ob- 
servance of  Washington's  birth  date,  our 
first  President  hlmsdf  having  been  a 
trained  surveyor  and  builder. 

Since  the  time  of  Washington's  active 
engineering  accomplishments,  engineers 


have  continually  played  a  major  role  in 
shaping  and  reshaping  our  country's  face 
and  Its  fortune,  and  paved  our  way  into 
the  vast  reaches  of  outer  space  to  the 
moon. 

National  Engineers  Week  is  a  particu- 
larly good  time  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  our  young  people  the  opportunities 
which  exist  for  a  career  in  engineering — 
opportunity  for  participation  In  a  vital 
professional  activity  with  unlimited  ap- 
plications for  talent,  ingenuity,  imagi- 
nation, and  personal  satisfaction.  Active 
American  leadership  in  tomorrow's  world 
will  in  part  come  from  the  engineering 
community.  A  partnership  share  in  this 
leadership  is  open  to  today's  young 
people. 

As  problem  solvers,  the  profession  and 
NSPE  will  call  for  a  total  national  com- 
mitment to  bring  to  a  halt  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  environment  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  open  spaces  and  recreational 
areas. 

NSPE's  535  local  chapters  are  spear- 
heading the  national  observance  which 
will  feature  career  conferences  in  thou- 
sands of  Junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
exhibits  on  engineering  achievements, 
university  seminars  and  open  house  tours 
through  the  Nation's  engineering  schools, 
talks  by  engineers  before  civic  and  stu- 
dent groups,  dinners  honoring  math  and 
science  teachers,  engineer-for-a-day  ac- 
tivities at  high  schools,  and  numerous 
other  projects  calling  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  for  improving  our  environ- 
ment in  the  1970's. 

National  chairman  of  National  Engi- 
neers Week  is  Lee  R.  McClure,  P.E.,  At- 
lanta, Oa.  Commenting  on  the  theme. 
Mr.  McClure  said : 

The  beginning  of  a  new  decade  is  a  good 
time  to  call  attention  to  what  the  1970*8  will 
mean  for  man.  his  technology,  and  his  en- 
vironment. This  decade  will  see  a  major  turn- 
ing point  in  how  we  use  technology  to  help 
protect  and  conserve  our  envlroiunent.  Pro- 
fessional engineers  In  the  1970's  are  going 
to  design  machines  and  systems  In  which 
people  and  their  human  needs  are  part  of 
the  equation.  We  have  the  technical  ability 
to  bear  on  this  problem  and  I  believe  we  will 
eventually  reverse  the  processes  which  are 
degrading  our  environment. 


THE    52D    ANNIVERSARY    OP   LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
February  16.  marked  the  52d  anniversary 
of  the  reestabllshment  of  an  independ- 
ent Lithuanian  state.  The  numerous 
Lithuanian  communities  in  our  own 
country  marked  this  imniversary.  as  they 
have  done  since  the  close  of  World  War 
n,  with  national  meetings  and  prayer 
and  with  the  expression  of  their  renewed 
determination  to  continue  the  struggle 
for  the  liberation  of  their  own  people  and 
the  other  captive  nations  from  the  mer- 
ciless yoke  of  Communist  rule. 

The  Llthuatlon  people  have  a  proud 
and  ancient  history.  Indeed,  there  was 
a  time  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  the  king- 
dom of  Lithuania  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most powers  In  Europe. 

But  then  the  wheels  of  history  turned: 
and  in  1795  Lithuania  fell  imder  the 
cruel  and  primitive  nile  of  czarist  Russia. 
It  was  not  until  1918  that  the  Lithuanian 
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people  were  able  to  reestablish  them- 
selves as  an  independent  nation. 

For  the  next  23  years  the  Lithuanian 
people  knew  the  Joys  of  freedom.  Their 
government  enacted  land  reform  and 
other  progressive  measures;  the  economy 
continued  to  expand  and  the  people  pros- 
pered; and  there  was  a  tremendous  flow- 
ering of  all  the  arts,  as  wel]  as  of  free 
expression. 

Then  came  World  War  II  and  the 
Hitler-Stalin  pact. 

Lithuania  and  its  two  Baltic  sister 
states  were  invaded  and  occupied  by 
the  Red  army. 

Sham  elections  were  held,  and  quisling 
governments  were  installed  in  power. 
Mass  executions  and  deportations  took 
place,  involving  scores  of  thousands  of 
the  intellectual  and  political  elite. 

So  great  was  the  terror  that  for  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States  remsdned 
forbidden  territory  for  visitors  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today,  there  has  been  some  small 
abatement  of  the  terror,  and  foreigners 
are  once  again  permitted  to  visit  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

There  are  many  in  the  free  world  who 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly 
moving  toward  democracy  because  of 
the  reduction  in  mass  terror  since  the 
death  of  Stalin.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  on  all  essential  points  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  of  today  is  as  doc- 
trinaire and  inflexible  and  merciless  as 
was  the  Stalin  regime. 

Eloquent  conflrmatlon  of  this  has  re- 
cently become  available  in  the  form  of  a 
declaration  to  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers  signed  by 
40  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania.  Here  are  some  of  the  points 
they  make: 

First.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  constitution  guarantees  free- 
dom of  religion,  religion  is  ruthlessly 
persecuted. 

Second.  Whereas  in  1940  there  were 
1,500  seminarians  in  Lithuania,  in  recent 
years  the  number  of  seminarians  has 
been  limited  to  30.  About  30  priests  die  in 
Lithuania  every  year,  but  only  Ave  or 
six  are  ordained. 

Third.  Candidates  for  the  seminary  are 
chosen  not  by  the  church  but  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government. 

Fourth.  Children  who  go  to  church  are 
ridiculed  in  their  school  wall  bulletins. 
Some  of  them  have  been  so  terrorized 
that  they  have  been  taken  seriously  ill. 
Fifth.  Many  of  the  churches  are  not 
allowed  to  ring  beUs  or  use  ampliflers. 
Sixth.  Whereas  in  1940  there  were  12 
bishops  in  Lithuania,  today  there  are 
only  two  functioning  bishops.  Two  other 
bishops  have  been  deported  for  approxi- 
mately 10  years  each  to  faraway  par- 
ishes, where  they  live  under  house  arrest. 
Summing  up  the  situation,  the  decla- 
ration signed  by  the  40  Catholic  priests 
say  that  "the  Catholic  Church  in  Lithu- 
ania is  condemned  to  die." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  complete 
text  of  the  declaration  by  the  priests  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania. 

CXVI 333 — Part  3       I 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Communism,  of  course,  is 
committed  to  the  total  eradication  of  re- 
ligion and  for  this  reason  it  persecutes 
all  religions  in  a  manner  carefully  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  their  total  demise 
over  a  period  of  years. 

I  believe  that  we  can  all  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  our  Government  has  to  this 
day  refused  to  recognize  the  illegal  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

As  we  observe  the  anniversay  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  today,  we  shall  all 
be  praying  for  the  restoration  of  her 
lost  independence  in  the  not  very  dis- 
tant future. 

There  are  some  who  may  say  that 
such  prayers  are  pious  and  meaningless, 
and  to  that  extent,  hypocritical. 

I  disagree  with  them. 

I  believe  that  the  growing  intellectual 
and  nationalist  ferment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tive people  a  realistic  goal.  Indeed,  mon 
than  one  top-ranking  Sovietologist,, 
this  coimtry  and  abroad,  has  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  Soviet  prison  house 
of  nations  will  fall  a[>art  perhaps  some- 
times in  the  seventies. 

In  closing  my  remarks  today  I  l>elieve 
that  particular  tribute  is  due  to  the  Lith- 
uanian community  in  this  country  for 
the  energy  and  dedication  with  which  it 
has  kept  alive  the  issue  of  Lithuanian 
freedom. 

In  serving  the  cause  of  their  subju- 
gated motherland,  they  have  also  served 
the  cause  of  free  America  and  of  the 
free  world. 

ExHisrr  1 

Declasation  bt  thb  Priests  of  the 
Catholic  Chusch  im  Ltthttania 

(This  translation  was  made  from  the  au- 
thentic text  which  reached  the  U.S.A.  from 
the  USSR  toward  the  end  of  December 
1969. — V.  Bbizgts.  Tit.  Bishop  of  Bosana, 
exiled  from  Lithuania.  Chicago.  lU.) 

In  his  article  "To  the  Country  Poor." 
Lenin  generalizing  the  tasks  of  the  social 
democratic  party,  wrote:  "Social  democrats 
demand  that  every  person  must  have  full  lib- 
erty to  freely  profess  any  religion"  (Writings, 
vol.  6.  Vilnius.  1961.  p.  364). 

By  criticizing  the  government  of  the  czar 
and  the  means  It  used  against  those  who 
had  different  beliefs.  Lenin  wrote:  "Every 
person  must  have  full  freedom  not  only  to 
profess  any  reUglon  he  wants,  but  also  to 
publicize  and  change  his  faith  .  .  .  this  Is 
a  matter  of  conscience  and  let  no  one  dare 
to  Interfere  In  these  matters"  (Writings  of 
Lenin,  vol.  6,  Moscow,  1946). 

The  USSR  Constitution  guarantees  to  its 
citizens  freedom  to  practice  any  religion. 
The  laws  of  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  defend  the 
rights  of  the  faithful  to  practice  their  reU- 
glous  rites.  Article  143  of  the  Penal  Law 
speaks  about  the  penalties.  If  anyone  Inter- 
feres In  the  exercise  of  these  rights.  But  In 
reality  It  Is  not  so.  The  laws  which  protect 
the  rights  of  the  falthfiU  are  broken  without 
any  consideration.  The  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania  Is  condemned  to  die.  The  facts 
speak  about  this.  If  In  1940  there  were  four 
seminaries  for  priests  in  Lithuania  and 
about  V,&00  priests,  then  after  1944  there  was 
only  one  seminary  left.  In  Kaunas.  About  400 
seminarians  used  to  flock  to  It  from  aU  the 
dioceses.  In  1946,  In  the  very  midst  of  the 
school  year,  only  150  seminarians  were  per- 
mitted to  stay  During  the  last  few  years,  in 


all  the  five  courses  in  the  seminary,  the 
limit  Is  30  seminarians.  If  a  seminarian 
leaves  or  gets  sick,  no  one  Is  allowed  to  take 
his  place.  About  30  priests  die  In  Lithuania 
every  year,  but  only  6-6  are  ordained.  This 
year  (1969)  only  three  new  priests  were 
ordained.  Already,  at  this  time,  many  priests 
have  to  serve  In  two  parishes.  There  Is  a  good 
niunber  of  parishes  where  the  pastor  Is  70 
years  old.  Even  Invalids  have  to  serve  as 
pastors,  for  Instance.  In  Turmantal. 

Young  people  who  want  to  e:iter  the 
senUnary  meet  many  more  difficulties  than 
those  who  Intend  to  go  to  other  schools  of 
higher  education.  The  candidates  are  not 
chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  Church, 
but  by  the  ofBclals  of  the  government.  This 
Is  not  normal.  What  would  we  say  If  candi- 
dates for  music  would  be  selected  by  veteri- 
narians or  other  specialists? 

In  January  of  1969  the  priests  of  the  diocese 
of  VllkavlSkls  addressed  themselves  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  USSR  CouncU  of  Ministers 
concerning  this  abnormal  situation  In  the 
Interdlocesan  seminary  in  Kaunas.  During 
the  month  of  February  of  the  same  year  they 
contacted  the  still  active  bishops  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  dioceses  about  this  same 
matter.  Because  of  these  moves,  two  priests, 
'^S&R.  S.  Tamkevlclus  and  Rev.  j.  Sdepskls, 
lost  ttjelrwgrk  certificates.  They  had  to  seek 
other  wOfkT  they  cannot  perform  their 
priestly  duties. 

In  1940  there  were  12  blshoi>s  In  Lithuania, 
today  there  are  only  two  left:  bishop  Matu- 
laltls-Labukas,  bom  In  1894,  and  bishop  J. 
Pletkus,  bom  In  1895.  Two  still  effective  and 
able  bishops:  J.  Steponavlclus  (for  9  years) 
and  V.  Sladkevlcius  (more  than  10  years) 
have  been  deported  to  far  away  parishes 
(house  arrest,  tr.).  Although  according  to 
Article  62-69  of  the  Penal  Code  deportation  Is 
foreseen  only  for  five  years  and  that  for 
grave  offenses,  but  what  have  our  shepherds 
done, 'without  any  court  action  or  proven 
guilt,  to  be  punished  for  an  indeterminate 
tune? 

Prom  time  Immemorial  Vilnius  is  the  cen- 
ter of  religious  life,  but  today  this  city  is  not 
allowed  to  have  Its  bishop,  even  though  other 
smaller  religious  communities,  for  instance, 
the  Orthodox,  have  their  bishop,  and  others 
some  equivalent  religious  leader. 

According  to  the  Church  Canon  Law,  the 
capitular  vicars  are  only  temporary  adminis- 
trators who  are  chosen  when  a  bishop  dies 
or  leaves  the  office.  The  archdiocese  of  Vilnius 
and  the  diocese  of  Panevezys  now  have  been 
administered  by  capitular  vicars  for  9  years, 
and  that  of  Kaisladorial  for  23  years. 

It  is  not  always,  even  for  those  who  have 
official  authorization,  that  the  bishops  and 
administrators  are  permitted  to  visit  the 
parishes  and  confer  the  Sacrament  of  Con- 
firmation according  to  the  canons  of  the 
Church.  In  the  dioceses  of  Panevezys  this 
sacrament  has  been  conferred  only  once 
since  1961.  In  other  dioceses  it  Is  permitted  to 
be  conferred  only  in  the  centers,  for  instance 
in  Vilnius.  Kaunas,  but  very  rarely  In  the 
regional  cities.  Those  who  want  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  Conflrmatlon  have  to  travel 
from  distant  places,  endure  all  the  hard- 
ships with  their  small  children.  Thus  great 
pressures  and  difficulties  are  created. 

The  pastoral  work  of  the  priests  is  being 
hindered  in  a  number  of  ways :  one  is  not  al- 
lowed to  help  the  neighboring  parishes  In 
religious  services  nor  to  invite  the  necessary 
number  of  priests  on  sptecial  occasions  of  de- 
votion. The  faithful  who  want  to  confess  have 
to  wait  for  a  long  time,  suffer  Inconvenience 
and  lose  much  of  their  precious  time.  On 
special  days  of  devotion  In  some  churches 
about  1000  people  come  for  confession.  If 
only  three  minutes  would  be  given  to  each 
penitent,  one  priest  would  have  to  bear  con- 
fessions for  50  hours,  and  this  is  impossible. 
Specialists  In  aU  fields  come  together  for 
conferences  to  perfect  themselves  and  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  others,  The  Church 
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canon  Law  also  require*  that  the  priest* 
should  make  a  three  day  retreat  at  le«>t  every 
thre«  veara.  Such  retreats  at  thU  Ume  are 
forbidden  not  only  at  the  diocesan  centers, 
but  also  in  the  deaneries:  even  priests  of  one 
deanery  are  not  permitted  to  get  together. 

Official  representatives  of  the  government 
•  ,  delegate   of    the   government   for    """g'o^f 
affairs    leaders  of  the  regions  and  district*) 
give  various  directives  to  the  prlesU  only  by 
word  of  mouth.  It  happens  that  these  orders 
contradict  one  another.  For  Instance,  a  rep- 
resentaUve    of    the    execuUve    committees 
chairman  of  the  Varena  region  forbade  the 
pastor  of  Valklnlnkal  to  accompany  the  bur- 
ial   procession    to    the    cemetery,   while    an 
agent  for  reUglous  affairs  instructed  that  the 
priest  can  go  to  the  cemetery,  but  he  cannot 
do  the  same  from  the  home  to  the  church 
On  April  15.  19«9  an  agent  for  religious  affairs 
in  SvencloneUal.  In  the  presence  of  govern- 
ment officials  and  the  members  of  the  church 
committee,  told  the  pastor  that  when  there 
is  a  priest  in  the  procession  of  the  deceased 
no  hymns  are  allowed,  but  this  can  be  done 
without   the  priests.   If  a   person   Is   burled 
with  religious  rites,  an  orchestra  is  not  per- 
mitted:  collective   farms  and  organizations 
cannot  help  materially. 

Catholics  in  Lithuania  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  freedom  of  the  press  for  their 
religious  needs.  They  cannot  make  use  of  the 
radio  and  television,  of  movie  theaters, 
schools,  lectures.  We  do  not  possess  even  the 
most  elementary  religious  textbook,  prayer- 
book  or  other  reUglous  writings.  During  the 
Russian  occupation  not  even  one  catechism 
was  printed  Only  In  19M  and  1958  a  Catho- 
Uc  prayerbook  was  printed  and  in  19«8  a 
Uturglcal  prayerbook.  But  both  of  the  edi- 
tions had  a  very  Umlted  number  of  copies 
so  that  only  a  few  families  could  acquire 
them.  Beside*,  the  liturgical  prayerbook  was 
supposed  to  Include  a  short  explanation  of 
the  truths  of  the  faith,  but  the  delegate  for 
religious  affairs  would  not  allow  this  to  be 
printed.  The  priests  and  the  churches  re- 
ceived only  one  copy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ritual  and  documents  of  VaOcan  n  were 
available  only  for  the  priests,  one  copy  each. 
The  faithful  did  not  even  have  a  chance  to 
see  these  books. 

Although    the    USSR    ConsUtutlon    guar- 
antees freedom  of  conscience,  and  parenU 
do   want   and    request    that   their   children 
would  be  educated  in  a  religious  spirit,  the 
priest*  and  the  catechlsU.  however,  are  for- 
bidden  to  prepare   children   for   their   First 
Communion    The  delegate  for  religious  af- 
fairs allows  the  children  to  be  examined  only 
singly.   Those  who  do  not  follow  this  un- 
written law  are  severely  punished.  For  in- 
stShDce.  the  government  officials  have  fined 
Rev.  J.  Fabljanskas  for  catecblzatlon:   Rev. 
M.  Gylys  and  Rev.  J.  Sdepskls  were  sent  to 
a  forced  labor  camp.  Anykaclal  Miss  O.  Pa«- 
kevlclute    prepared    children    for    their   fli»t 
confession.  For  this  she  was  deported  to  a 
forced  labor  camp,  where  there  followed  her 
overexhaxistlon.  sickness  and  death    Parent* 
themselves  have  the  right  to  prepare  their 
children,  but  they  have  no  means:  they  are 
not  prepared  for  this  Job.  have  no  time  for 
religious  books.  In  like  manner,  during  the 
caar's   reign,   workers   and   serfs   could    not 
make  uae  of  the  rtght:  to  give  their  chUdren 
higher  education. 

ChUdren  who  frequent  the  church  experi- 
ence much  abuse  They  are  made  fun  of.  wall 
biUleUns  write  about  them.  In  schools.  chU- 
dren are  constantly  being  taught  that  reli- 
gious parent*  are  backward,  have  no  knowl- 
edge and  can  give  them  no  directive*.  Thu* 
the  authority  of  the  parent*  U  destroyed. 
When  children  cease  to  respect  their  parent*. 
It  1*  difficult  to  control  them  both  In  the 
school  and  outside  it*  walU.  Beside*.  reU- 
glously  minded  children  are  not  allowed  to 
take  active  part  in  the  liturgy,  sing  in  the 
choir,  participate  In  proce**lon«.  serve  Mass. 
Thus  the  rlgbts  o<  tbs  faithful  chUdren  and 


parenU    are    severely    violated.    T»»«y     •» 
harshly  dlscrUnlnated.  coerced  and  'o«*«  «f 
compromise  others.  For  Instance,  on  the  28th 
of  December.  1967.  the  secondary  school  Di- 
rector  Baranauskas   and   other   teachers   to 
Svendonellal  kept  the  II-VI  class  »«"<»•»»• 
for  two  hours  and  a  half  unUl  they  forced 
Ihem  to  write  letters  against  the  local  pastor 
Rev  Laurlnavlcius.  For  one  of  those  young- 
sters J  Galla.  an  ambulance  had  to  be  called 
beca^  of  the  threaU.  Second  class  student 
K  JermaUs  was  sick  for  a  couple  of  months 
because  of  fear.  The  pastor,  who  allowed  the 
children  to  serve  Mass  and  participate  in  a 
procession,  was  removed  from  SvencloneUal. 
The  offended  parenU  of  those  children  tum^ 
to  Moscow.  How  much  time  was  lost,  expense* 
incurred,  health  impaired?  Just  recently  Rev. 
A    Deltuva  was  ffned  50  rubles  because  he 
allowed  the  children  to  serve  Mass. 

According  to  the  law,  the  convicUons  of 
one  who  believes  and  one  who  does  not 
should  equally  be  respected,  but  the  practice 
goes  lu  own  way.  In  many  hosplUls.  for  in- 
stance, in  Vilnius.  Utena.  Pasvalys.  Anyk- 
sclal.  even  when  sick  people  ask  to  receive 
the  sacraments,  their  request  is  refused.  In 
1965  a  driver.  K.  Semenas.  and  Miss  B.  Sudel- 
kyie  married  in  the  Church.  By  this  act  they 
lost  their  previous  grant  of  a  piece  of  land 
where  they  were  gotog  to  build  a  house. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  the  mate- 
rial was  bought  for  the  construction,  they 
were  told:  -Let  the  priest  give  you  land." 

In  Pasvalys.  Anyksclal  and  other  place*, 
even  taxlcabs.  cannot  bring  the  witnesse*  of 
the  marrying  couple  to  the  church.  There  is 
much  suffering  for  the  intellectuals  who 
secretly  baptize  their  children,  marry  or  at- 
tend Mass  to  the  church.  These  facU  are 
brought  up  at  their  work,  often  they  are 
reprlmande<l  or  even  lose  their  Job*.  For  to- 
stance.  In  1965  Miss  P.  Clcenalte.  a  school- 
teacher to  Daugellskls.  was  released  from 
her  work  by  the  school  director  because  she 
would  not  forsake  the  church.  When  the 
school  offlclaU  told  her  to  leave,  she,  wUhing 
to  have  her  book  "clean."  wrote  a  request  to 
be  released  from  work.  Often  the  faithful 
are  released  from  work  or  are  punished  be- 
cause of  their  convictions,  covering  this  fact 
with  some  other  motive*. 

In  195fl  the  Pension  Act  bypassed  the  serv- 
ants of  the  church  Organists  and  sacristans 
can  only  dream  about  pensions.  For  Instance, 
Mr.  P.  Pagalskas  Joined  a  collective  farm 
when  the  Soviets  came  to  Lithuania.  As  all 
other  citizens,  he  delivered  hU  horse  and 
farming  tools  to  the  authorlUes.  He  was 
working  to  the  office  of  a  collective  farm  as 
an  accountant,  on  Sundays  he  used  to  play 
the  organ  to  the  church.  When  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  get  sick  and  became  an  In- 
vaUd  and  could  not  work  In  the  office,  he 
night-watched  the  animals  on  a  collective 
farm.  When  he  reached  old  age  (b.  In  1889). 
he  applied  to  the  Social  Welfare  Office  of  the 
IgnaUna  Region.  An  answer  came  back  from 
this  office  that  organlsU  do  not  receive 
any  pension. 

BbJany  of  the  churche*  are  not  allowed  to 
ring  bells,  use  loudspeakers  or  any  other 
technical  means.  Materials  are  not  allotted 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  churche*.  The  cltle* 
are  growing,  but  since  1945  only  two  churches 
have  l)een  built  In  Lithuania  (one  of  which. 
In  Klaipeda,  ha*  been  turned  Into  a  music 
hall),  many  older  churches  are  serving  as 
storage  places,  museums  and  so  forth. 

These  and  many  other  painful  facU  which 
we  have  mentioned  here  show  that  the  priests 
and  the  faithful  are  discriminated  against 
and  they  cannot  fully  use  those  rights  which 
the  USSR  Constitution  guarantees  them 

Consequently,  we  have  dared  to  address 
ourselves  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  USSR 
Ministers,  hoping  that  you  will  correct  this 
uitoatural  situation  of  the  CathoUc  Church 
in  the  Lithuanian  88R  and  see  to  It  that  we. 
the  Lithuanian  priest*  and  falthfu).  a*  all 
other  citlten*  do,  wiU  be  able  to  exerds* 


the  rlghU  a*  they  are  foreseen  in  the  Con- 
stitution. ^  . , 
(Signed  by  the  PrleeU  from  the  archl- 
diocese  of  Vilnius:  40  signatures). 
August.  1969. 


THE  PACE  OP  MARYLAND 
Mr  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senators  to  a  photographic  exhibit  in 
the  main  lobby  of  the  Pederal  OCBce 
Building  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  pictures  were  taken  by  residents 
of  Maryland— aU  students  of  the  Famous 
Photographers  School  of  Westport.  Conn. 
These  works,  13  in  all,  reflect  the  color, 
depth,  and  diversity  of  Maryland  life.  I 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  all  Senators 
and  their  sUffs  to  see  these  photographs 
should  they  be  able. 

The  photographers  and  the  titles  oi 
their  works  featured  In  "the  Pace  of 
Maryland"  exhibit  are: 

Theodore  J.  Angil.  of  Baltimore,  "Re- 
laxing at  the  Breakwater."  Allen  L. 
Barker,  of  Annapolis.  "US.  Naval  Acad- 
emy Sailboat.  ■  Miss  Deri  Barringer,  of 
RockviUe.  "Assateague  Fly  way."  Charles 
M.  Carr.  of  Cockeysvllle.  "Mount  Vernon 
Place  "  George  C.  Davis,  of  Kensington, 
"Oyster  Boat.  St.  Tilgman  Island."  Louis 
T  Ewen.  of  Easton.  "Contributor  to  our 
great  Dairy  Industry."  Sp4c  David  J. 
Praker.  of  RockviUe.  "Pox  Hunt."  Wayne 
K  HUl.  Jr..  of  Brookville.  "A  Lazy  After- 
noon." Charles  E.  Hundertmark.  of  Bal- 
Umore.  "RoUer  Skating  on  the  Streets." 
Michael  Keyser.  of  Towson,  "Steeple- 
chase Rider."  Miss  Elizabeth  Kunz.  of 
Baltimore.  "Downtown  Baltimore." 
Francis  J.  Lemmon.  of  Baltimore.  "Bless- 
ing of  the  Hounds."  Gordon  E.  D.  Sny- 
der of  Baltimore.  "Down  to  the  Finish." 
John  H.  Sullivan,  Jr..  of  Potomac. 
"Katie." 


WATER  RESOURCES  ASSOCIATED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 1  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
51st  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
organization  has  just  begun  Its  second 
half  century  of  dedication  to  the  devel- 
opment of  one  of  the  great  watershed 
areas  of  the  world.  It  has,  over  the  years, 
expanded  its  realm  of  activity,  and  Ui 
recognition  of  its  broadening  national 
interests,  the  association  has  changed  Its 
luune  to  Water  Resources  Associated. 

Two  addresses  were  given  to  the  asso- 
ciation's meeting  which  I  feel  would  be 
of  Interest  to  the  Senate.  On  February  1. 
the  Honorable  Jack  Edwards  of  the  First 
District  of  Alabama  presented  a  most  in- 
formed and  highly  thought-provoking 
discussion  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment. The  next  day.  Grant  Barcus.  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  reviewed  its  ac- 
tivities during  his  presidency  and  looked 
ahead  to  the  role  the  association  can  be 
expected  to  play  In  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  addresses  give 
a  revealing  view  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment In  the  Nation  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 


February  17,  197  & 
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BT  Hon.  Jack  Edwasos 
As  I  was  flying  out  here  this  morning,  I. 
looked  over  the  countryside.  1  could  see  some 
of  the  great  river  systems  of  this  country — 
the  Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi — 
river  systems  that  bring  goods  and  services 
to  and  from  the  areas  they  serve,  and  pro- 
vide thousands  of  Jobs  for  the  people  to  the 
numerous  conununltles  that  dot  the  river- 
banks. 

These  river  systems  were  developed  as 
avenues  of  commerce  and  industry  through 
the  untiring  efforts  of  men  such  as  yourselves, 
who  in  earlier  Umes,  had  the  wisdom  and  the 
foresight  to  plan  for  the  needs  of  future 
generations. 

These  systems  have  served  us  well,  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  as- 
sociations, such  as  the  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation, keep  up  the  efforU  needed  to  pro- 
mote wise  development  of  these  vital  natural 
resources. 

I  am  aware  that  you  are  considering  chang- 
ing the  name  of  your  association  which  has 
been  so  active  during  the  last  50  years.  Tou 
are  no  longer  regional  and  I  agree  that  you 
need  a  name  to  reflect  your  national  interest 
and  scope. 

Regional  groups  are  now  working  together 
and  therein  lies  your  strength  In  developing 
an  entire  national  waterway  system.  Working 
together  to  further  develop  our  Inland 
waterways  Is  the  surest  key  to  success. 

But  over  the  years  there  have  been  some 
questions  raised.  Do  these  massive  pubUc 
works  projects  have  any  real  place  In  the 
public  budget? 

Can  these  expenditures  be  Justified,  when 
people  are  starving  in  the  Appalachian 
mountains  and  the  rural  areas  of  our 
country? 

How  can  the  government  spend  money  to 
build  locks  and  dams  to  help  the  wealthy 
todus^rlallsts  sell  their  goods,  when  our  Inner 
cdtles  are  rotting? 

And  the  ultimate  question!  Why  should 
the  American  taxpayer  continue  to  help  some 
congressman  provide  "pork  barrel"  pubUc 
works  projects  for  his  district  or  state? 

Well,  I  say  to  you,  the  United  States  of 
America  would  not  be  the  great  country  that 
It  Is  today  If  our  forefathers  had  not  seen 
the  wisdom  of  developing  our  national  re- 
sources. But  today,  even  more  than  before, 
we  see  the  need  for  an  orderly  development 
which  will  have  beneflt*  far  beyond  the  Im- 
mediate area,  and  which  wUl  serve  far  more 
than  Just  the  shlpptngpubllc. 

Let's  take  a  look  at^ust  what  America's 
waterways  do,  and  why  it  is  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  expand  pubUc  and  private  sup- 
port for  their  construction  and  maintenance. 
One  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  our 
country  is  the  rising  crime  rate,  brought  on 
in  great  part  by  poverty  and  unemployment. 
Past  massive  welfare  and  poverty  programs 
have  spent  blUlons  of  dollars  to  no  avail. 
Only  the  pockets  of  a  new  crop  of  bureau- 
crats were  lined  with  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 
We  are  now  considering  new  methods  of 
curing  the  cancer  of  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment In  our  country.  These  new  proposals 
are  based  on  the  fundamental  Idea  that  a 
man  must  have  honest  work  to  maintain 
his  sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  a  good  Job! 
The  President  very  properly  has  placed  a 
high  priority  on  a  search  for  new  ways  to 
move  people  from  the  welfare  rolls  onto  the 
payrolls. 

Well.  I  beUeve  new  and  improved  water- 
ways may  be  the  answer.  Both  through  the 
construction  and  through  the  stimulus  pro- 
vided for  industrial  development,  waterways 
rettim  numerous  new  Job  opportunities  for 
every  dollar  tovested. 

Another  major  problem  this  country  face* 
today  1*  the  overpopulation  of  our  cities. 
More  and  more  people  are  leaving  the  rural 
area*  of  ol!ir  country  to  come  to  the  city. 
They  hope  that  new  Job*  and  new  oppor- 
tunltlee  wlU  be  theln. 


But  disillusionment  and  defeat  Is  all  most 
of  these  migrants  to  the  cities  will  find. 
They  win  end  up  In  some  tenament,  depend- 
ent on  welfare  for  their  existence,  and  from 
there  crime  Is  Just  around  the  corner. 

The  government,  in  the  past,  has  tried  to 
encourage  new  industry  to  move  toto  the 
cities  so  that  Jobs  will  be  available  for  these 
people.  But  the  rising  cost  of  real  estate,  the 
problems  with  crime  and  the  tangled  traffic 
arteries,  these  and  other  problems,  are  dis- 
couraging industrial  expansion  In  the  cities. 
Rather,  the  Nation's  businesses  are  fleeing 
to  the  suburbs,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
situation  In  the  Inner-clty  is  becoming  even 
worse. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  provide  jobs  for 
the  people  In  the  rural  areas  of  the  country. 
But  the  answer  Is  not  to  bring  the  people 
to  the  already  over-populated  cities.  Rather, 
legitimate  Jobs  must  be  brought  to  the  rural 
areas. 

President  NUon  U  developing  effective 
plans  to  provide  employment  for  every  Amer- 
ican whether  he  Is  living  In  the  cities  or  the 
rural  area  of  the  country.  Toward  this  end. 
he  has  established  the  Urban  Affairs  Council 
and  the  Rural  Affairs  Council. 

The  Rural  Affairs  Council,  composed  of  top 
level  cabinet  members  and  other  govern- 
ment officers,  is  urgently  trying  to  find  ways 
of  opening  up  vast  tracts  of  rural  lands  to 
Industrial  development  without  destroytog 
needed  crops  or  recreational  lands. 

So  here  Is  where  you  come  In — One  of  the 
best  ways  of  opentog  up  rural  areas  to  new 
Industry  Is  through  construction  of  water- 
ways to  provide  low-cost  transpwrtatlon  for 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  products. 
A  recent  economic  survey,  comparing  coun- 
ties bordering  on  Improved  waterways  or 
water  routes  with  Inland  counties,  showed 
the  effects  a  water  route  has  on  the  economy. 
Of  the  Nation's  3103  counties.  633  or  20 
percent  are  waterfront  counties.  However, 
they  are  responsible  for  58  percent  of  the 
Nation's  productivity,  56  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's manufacturing  Jobs,  and  57  percent 
of  all  new  Investments  to  manufacturing  fa- 
culties. 

Obviously,  then,  the  land  along  the  water- 
ways of  America  Is  where  the  action  Is.  By 
extending  a  piece  of  the  action  to  those 
counties  now  Inland,  we  can  expand  their 
productivity  and  Job  potential  sufficiently  to 
attract  new  Industry  and  Income  to  their 
areas. 

A  recent  example  of  just  how  a  waterway 
Increases  Industrial  activity  in  an  area  Is 
the  tremendous  Increase  to  commerce  along 
the  Arkansas  River.  FoUowtog  completion 
of  improvements  on  the  river  up  to  Little 
Rock,  barge  traffic  expanded  greatly. 

In  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
of  1969.  the  movement  of  one  million  tons 
of  cargo  to  both  directions  on  the  newly 
opened  section  had  far  surpassed  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  estimate  for  the  full  river  open- 
ing to  Tulsa. 

Waterways  open  up  econonUcally  depressed 
areas  to  great  industrial  potential.  Besides 
providing  more  goods  and  services  for  the 
country  at  large,  the  new  plants  Increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  new  workers  em- 
ployed, and  thus  open  new  markets  to  other 
goods  and  services.  And  waterways  will  be 
providing  the  means  to  serve  these  new 
markets  and  bear  the  newly  manufactured 
goods  to  distant  markets. 

The  proposed  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway, the  newest  Infant  in  the  grow  tog 
waterway  system.  vrlU  have  Just  such  an 
economic  Impact  on  the  primary  area 
through  which  It  will  travel.  Many  of  the 
counties  affected  by  the  Tenn-Tom  are  net 
receivers  of  federal  dollars.  That  is.  they 
receive  more  federal  funds  to  the  form  of 
welfare,  food  stamps  and  other  economic  aid 
than  they  pay  to  taxes. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  recently  presented 
a  report  showing  the  economic  Impact  the 
Tenn-Tom  wUl  have  on  the  Southern  Appa- 


lachian poverty   region  and   other  primary 
areas.  The  results  are  very  reveaUng: 

1.  Industrial  growth  should  be  stimulated 
to  the  extent  of  about  $2.6  billion  by  the 
year  2020.  This  tocludes  $1.4  bllUon  in  water- 
related  industries  such  as  food,  textiles,  pa- 
per, chemicals,  petroleum  and  primary 
metals:  and  $1.2  billion  In  non -water  related 
industries,  such  as  apparel,  fabricated  metals, 
transportation  of  equipment,  electrical  and 
non-electrical  machinery. 

2.  Manufacturing  emplosrment  should  also 
be  stimulated,  and  should  show  an  Increase 
to  about  28.000  Jobs  for  an  annual  payroll 
gain  of  about  $394  nUllion  by  the  year  2020. 

3.  In  addition,  goods  and  services  needed 
by  these  new  industrial  employees  will 
stimulate  a  second  round  of  employment  to- 
come,  and  a  third  and  so  on. 

And  this  is  only  to  the  primarily  affected 
area:  The  project,  when  completed  will  have 
an  Impact  on  the  economy  of  23  states  In 
the  Central  and  Southern  regions  of  the 
country. 

The  Tenn-Tom  has  been  of  primary  con- 
cern to  me  stoce  I  was  flrst  elected  to  con- 
gress over  five  years  ago. 

A  few  days  ago.  on  January  21,  along  with 
my  colleage  Bill  Brock  of  Tennessee.  I  made 
public  the  President's  Intention  to  recom- 
mend one  minion  dollars  for  the  start  of 
construction  In  his  next  budget. 

Men  have  literally  dreamed  of  the  Tenn- 
Tom  since  colonial  days.  It  was  first  official- 
ly authorized  by  Congress  in  1946.  Since 
then,  numerous  men  who  envisioned  the 
great  prosperity  this  project  could  bring  to 
the  Southern  region,  have  worked  \mtlrtogly 
to  keep  the  project  alive.  If  all  goes  well,  we 
win  put  our  flrst  shovel  In  the  ground  in 
the  Spring  of  1971.  This  wiU  be  a  great  day! 
This  will  supply  the  nUsslng  link  to  a  great 
waterway  system. 

As  you  know,  this  project  required  the 
commitment  and  determination  of  count- 
less thousands  over  the  years.  But,  as  you 
also  know,  this  Is  the  only  way  to  get  a 
national  waterway  project  off  the  ground. 

But  If  you  examine  the  trend  in  overall 
vraterway  Improvements  during  the  last 
decade,  you  see  a  grim  picture  of  decUning 
expenditures.  This  has  occurred  despite  the 
fact  -that  the  gross  National  Product  in- 
creased 88  percent  during  the  same  period, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  ever-expand- 
ing fSderal  budget  tocreased  a  whopping  140 
percent. 

In  1964.  $1.19  billion  was  appropriated 
for  water  resource  Improvements.  This  repre- 
sented a  meager  1.09  percent  of  the  federal 
budget  for  that  fiscal  year.  In  the  1970  fis- 
cal year  budget  there  was  a  slight  decline  of 
expenditures  to  Just  over  one  billion  doUars. 
But  In  a  period  of  expanding  federal  expend- 
itures this  now  represents  only  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  overall  national  budget. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  a  national  commit- 
ment to  clean  up  our  polluted  air  and  water. 
Liast  year  he  announced  a  national  com- 
mitment to  revitalize  our  Merchant  Marine. 

And  he  has  further  Indicated  that  the 
decade  of  the  Seventies  must  have  a  national 
commitment  to  peace  and  true  prosperity  for 
all  citizens. 

In  keeping  with  these  objectives,  it  is  time 
to  announce  a  rxatlonal  commitment  for  the 
improvement  of  our  water  resources.  We 
mtist  have  an  expressed  government  policy 
pronouncement  to  this  area. 

Such  a  long  range  commitment  would  pro- 
vide a  sound  working  basis  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  as  well  as  todustries  Involved  in 
the  construction  of  such  projects  to  ade- 
quately plan  for  the  future.  It  would  also 
permit  fuU  utUlzatlon  of  the  technical  man- 
IKJwer  resources  to  this  field. 

J\)rtunately,  as  the  Arkansas  River  project 
U  completed,  the  skilled  technicians  and 
other  specialists  will  be  able  to  begto  work 
on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project.  But 
we  must  depend  more  on  adequate  plaitotog 
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Instead  of  happenstance  (or  development  of 
our  water  r««ources. 

New  standards  for  benetlta  evaluation  must 
be  devised  In  determining  which  projects 
should  be  included  in  such  a  national  water 
resource  development  program.  The  Intangi- 
ble as  well  as  the  tangible  benefits  should  be 
considered,  the  Indirect  as  well  as  the  direct 
effects  must  be  taken  Into  account:  and  the 
Impact  of  a  project  on  other  aspects  of  na- 
tional policy  In  addition  to  transportation 
benefits  should  be  weighed. 

A  start  has  been  made  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  has  asked  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  .•'.dopt  new  interim  guidelines 
for  criteria  determination  pending  a  com- 
plete overhaul  of  the  present  system. 

The  Pittsburg  flood  of  1967  Is  Just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  narrow  rtew  of  benefits  that 
the  present  criteria  considers  Currently,  only 
prapertv  d.image  may  be  considered  In  a  flood 
control  project.  But  In  the  Plttaburg  area, 
damage  iij  the  form  of  loss  of  productivity. 
Including  loss  of  manufacturing  output  and 
Income,  was  four  to  five  times  greater  than 
direct  property  damage. 

And  even  at  this  we  are  not  considering 
the  heavy  toll  of  human  lives  that  floods 
frequently  claim.  Witness  the  over  200  lives 
lost  In  the  James  River.  Va..  flood  last 
summer 

Perhips  the  most  significant  aspect  of  any 
water  resource  development  program  Is  Ita 
effect  on  oiu-  environment.  The  President's 
commlrment  to  clean  up  our  water  during 
the  decade  ahead  calls  for  spending  at  least 
tie  billion  dollars.  Some  say  that  Isn't 
enough,  but  at  least  we  are  certainly  headed 
In  the  right  direction  with  effective  leader- 
ship from  the  White  House. 

In  the  construction  of  our  waterway  proj- 
ects we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  effect 
such  projects  will  have  on  our  environment. 
Now  this  is  not  to  say  we  must  become  pres- 
ervationists and  freeze  our  national  assets 
as  they  stand  today.  Rather,  we  miist  be 
conservationists.  The  effects  of  the  water- 
ways must  be  to  enhance  the  environment, 
not  destroy  It.  Industries  locating  on  a  newly 
developed  waterway  must  be  committed  to 
refrain  from  polluting  the  waters  along  the 
new  route.  Pollution  of  the  streama  must 
stop,  period. 

No  long  range  commitment  to  anything 
will  be  worthwhile  unless  we  have  a  clean 
environment  In  which  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
that  commitment. 

Tes.  water  resource  development  does  have 
a  place  In  the  public  budget.  Moreover.  It 
should  be  h'gh  on  the  list  of  national  pri- 
orities. Although  It  Is  not  a  glamour  Item 
like  space.  It  has  an  Impact  on  all  aspects 
of  our  country's  goals. 

Its  outstanding  benefits  In  fighting  poT> 
erty  and  hunger.  In  helping  with  the  popu- 
lation distribution.  In  aiding  In  the  stim- 
ulus of  Industry,  and  prorldlng  a  belter  life 
for  all  Americans,  makes  water  resource 
development  an  Item  of  essential  national 
concern  for  the  Seventies. 

Will  we  have  a  wise  development  of  our 
water  resources?  That  depends  in  large  part 
on  you.  If  you  have  the  personal  determina- 
tion to  work  for  proper  development  then 
I  think  we  can  have  It. 

Don't  ever  loae  sight  of  that  vision. 

Speech  bt  Obant  Ba*ct;s.  P«xsxocnt.  Missis- 
sirpi  Vallct  AasociATioN 

Good  morning  I^ullea  and  Oentlemen,  and 
welcome  to  the  General  Membership  Meeting 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association's  Slst 
Annual  Meeting.  I  consider  myself  moct  for- 
tunate to  stand  before  you  today  as  our  orga- 
nization begins  Its  second  half-century. 

As  we  gather  here  today  we  can  look  back 
on  many  successes  at  which  we  all  can  be 
Justifiably  proud.  I  will  not  attempt  to  trace 
50  yean  of  history,  but  I  do  want  to  briefly 
mention  some  of  the  activities  in  which  the 
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Association    has    been    engaged    during    my 
term  as  President. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  decisions 
made  during  the  Association's  flrst  half- 
century  was  to  relocate  the  headquarters 
office  In  Washington,  DC.  While  it  Is  true 
that  the  physical  move  was  made  during 
1968.  the  Impact  of  tbU  change  was  only 
beginning  to  make  Itself  felt  last  year.  Be- 
sides achieving  the  obvious — placing  us  near 
the  highest  levels  of  government  where  we 
have  been  better  able  to  make  ourselves 
heard — the  move  has  affected  every  other 
aspect   of  our  Aaaoctatlon  activities. 

Many  of  us  felt  like  commuters  last  year, 
traveling  from  our  homes  to  appear  before 
one  or  another  Congrewlonal  Committee  or 
Agency  on  behalf  of  our  progranvs.  Other 
than  providing  us  with  a  firm  legislative 
base,  the  move  to  the  Nation's  capital  has 
Immensely  broadened  our  outlook  concern- 
ing the  role  of  this  Association  In  futur* 
years. 

We  have  already  discovered  that  we  are 
able  to  offer  more  information  and  services 
fa&ter  than  ever  before:  a  factor  which  has 
helped  the  Association  to  realize  Its  largest 
membership  increase  In  any  one-year  period 
In  its  history.  The  Exposition  this  year  Is 
the  largest  ever  presented,  requiring  more 
space  and  having  more  exhibitors  than  In 
any  previous  year. 

We  enjoyed  a  most  successful  year  In 
terms  of  prosecuting  the  Association's  pro- 
gram but  it  was  a  year  which  presented 
more  than  the  usual  nimiber  of  problems. 
Several  staff  personnel  changes,  both  volun- 
tary and  Involuntary,  added  to  the  problems 
and  contributed  to  the  economic  strain 
which  resulted  In  an  operating  deficit  of 
about  tS.OOO.  The  situation  has  been  cor- 
rected In  large  measure  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  will  be  asked  this  afternoon  to 
approve  a  budget  which  would  permit  the 
addition  of  a  new  staff  member.  Tour  As- 
sociation must  develop  staff  personnel  capa- 
ble of  helping  the  Association  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully the  challenges  of  the  next  half 
century  No  new  staff  positions  were  created 
In  the  decade  from  1969  to  1969.  and.  during 
this  period,  the  Chicago  office  was  closed.  In 
spite  of  the  opening  of  the  Washington  office, 
the  taking  over  of  the  Exposition  and  the 
employment  of  a  Convention  Director  aa 
well  as  the  addition  of  a  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, your  Association  has  IVi  fewer  em- 
ployees than  were  on  the  payroll  at  the 
1960  Annual  Meeang  here  10  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  the  Association's  pro- 
gram and  Its  budget  have  doubled  and  its 
effectiveness  Increased  many  fold.  This  Is 
a  real  testimonial  to  the  leaders  who  pre- 
ceded me  and  a  challenge  to  those  who  will 
follow. 

While  I  am  In  the  area  of  finances.  let 
me  say  a  word  about  the  Annual  Meeting 
and  the  "Package"  plan  which  has  appar- 
ently caused  some  Irritation  this  year.  The 
Association  has  met  In  this  hotel  in  15  of 
the  last  19  years.  Those  of  you  who  have 
partaken  of  the  food,  beverages,  and  room 
rates  In  the  past  few  days  realize  that  "things 
ain't  what  they  used  to  be."  These  cost 
Increases  affect  the  Aaaociatlon  even  more 
profoundly  as  attendance  at  the  meetings 
continues  to  Increase.  Exhibit  hall  rental 
rates  have  risen  tremendously  and  the 
numbers  and  costs  of  the  extra  personnel 
required  to  put  on  a  successful  meeting 
have  gone  out  of  sight.  The  part-time  stenog- 
raphers In  the  Washington  ofllce  these  last 
weeks  each  cost  (4.78  per  hour  and  the 
guards  patrolling  the  exhibit  hall  on  a  34- 
hour  basis  for  nearly  a  week  do  so  at  the 
rate  of  M  50  per  hour  per  man. 

The  net  cost  of  the  food  functions  is  more 
than  17  00  for  the  luncheons  and  $9  00  for 
the  banquet.  The  expense  of  the  entertain- 
ment, travel,  and  honorariums  runs  into 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  coat  of 
tickets  for  our  guests  from  vartotu  federal. 


state,  and  local  agencies  was  ta.lW  at  the 

close  of  business  last  night. 

We  were  required  to  guarantee  numbers  for 
the  various  meals  last  Friday  morning  and 
the  reglstraUon  and  tickets  sales  did  not 
even  start  for  another  24  hours.  Trying  to 
provide  a  place  at  the  table  for  late  arrivals 
Is  an  Impossible  and  expensive  task  which 
can  be  avoided  with  your  help. 

The  prices  estabUshed  for  the  various  func- 
tion* are  designed  to  permit  each  to  break 
even.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  either  fair  or 
sound  business  practice  to  permit  Income 
from  dues  paid  to  further  the  Association's 
program — yotu-  program — to  be  used  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  the  evenU  staged  exclu- 
sively for  those  members  who  are  able  to 
attend  this  meeting.  Any  other  altitude 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  our  member- 
ship. 

Institution  of  the  "Package"  program  re- 
duced the  actual  cost  of  processing  your 
advance  registration  by  an  estimated  65  per- 
cent. The  alternative  Is  paying  for  uneaten 
meals  and  increasing  prices  for  tickets.  The 
program  was  designed  to  save  money  for  both 
you  and  the  Association,  not  to  Increase  costs. 
Virtually  every  group  In  the  country  has  been 
forced  to  do  the  same  thing  or  to  stop  hold- 
ing meetings  where  food  Is  served.  Your  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  are  Imperative 
If  we  are  to  continue  with  a  balanced  meeting 
program. 

All  indicators  point  to  an  Association  In 
future  years  with  a  vastly  Increased  role,  one 
that  will  encompass  not  only  a  wider  diver- 
sity of  people  and  interests  but  also  represent 
a  greater  geographic  area.  The  Association 
has  grown  from  a  relatively  small  Interest 
group  with  a  limited  area  of  concern  to  be 
the  Nation's  largest  organization  devoted  to 
sound  and  proper  development  and  manage- 
ment of  America's  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources. We  are  now  a  national  organization 
in  fact.  If  not  In  name.  Without  going  Into 
great  detail  about  the  Issues  and  activities 
our  Association  has  involved  Itself  in  during 
the  past  year.  I  do  want  to  touch  on  a  few 
In  order  to  give  you  an  indication  of  the 
diversity  this  organization  has  assumed  and 
the  effective  way  in  which  your  program  has 
been  prosecuted. 

We  have  been  foremost  among  those  as- 
sisting the  Water  Resources  Council  In  the 
formulation  of  guidelines  for  use  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  evaluating  proposed  water 
and  related  land  resource  projects.  We  either 
appeared  presonally  or  were  represented  in 
each  of  the  eight  clUes  In  which  the  Council 
beard  testimony. 

Until  such  Ume  as  the  Water  Resources 
Council  Issues  Its  own,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers will  Issue  Interim  guidelines  which  will 
Include  consideration  of  Intangible  and  In- 
direct benefits. 

Consideration  of  secondary  benefits  is  Im- 
peraUve  if  the  NaUon's  water  resource  pro- 
gram Is  to  move  forward.  The  Interest/dis- 
count rate  has  been  Increased  SO  percent  In 
the  last  year  and  a  half  On  July  1  It  will 
Increase  another  V4  percent  to  a  new  rate  of 
5^  percent  Such  an  Increase  In  the  Interest 
rates  without  a  corresponding  re-evaluatlon 
of  all  benefiU  has  completely  distorted  the 
benefit-coat  ratio. 

On  this  subject  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
what  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  told  last  year's 
Annual  Meeting.  He  said  that  the  advocates 
for  higher  Interest  rates  have  presented  their 
case  for  rates  In  the  range  of  10  percent  to 
16  percent.  When  proponents  of  water  re- 
source projects  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  implementation  of  such  rates  would  kill 
water  resource  projects,  some  of  the  more 
ardent  opponents  have  admitted  that  that 
is  exactly  what  they  want  to  do. 

"Preservationist" — a  term  used  advteably 
and  with  some  contempt — but  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  conservationist  who  Is 
honestly  concerned  with  providing  a  clean 
and  healthy  environment  for  this  and  future 
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generaUons.  Make  no  mistake  about  It,  this 
is  going  to  be  the  "Decade  of  the  Environ- 
ment". Unless  this  Association  aggressively 
continues  to  pursue  a  course  that  involves 
It  in  proving  our  blighted  water  and  air.  we 
are  going  to  wake  up  one  morning  to  find 
ourselves  out  of  the  mainstream  of  American 
concern.  This  AssoclaUon  ha*  for  many  years 
taken  an  antl -pollution  position— long  before 
It  became  a  popular  national  concern.  But  we 
must  continue  to  pursue  this  Issue.  Until  very 
recently,  who  had  heard  the  phrases  "ecolo- 
gical balance"  or  "environmental  quality"? 
1\xlay,  however,  we  find  hoards  of  people 
writing  letters  to  Congresamen,  picketing 
construcUon  projects,  and  even  filing  law- 
stilts  to  prevent  the  building  of  certain  facili- 
ties. For  the  most  part  these  people  are 
gixissly  misinformed  about  the  effects  of  con- 
struction on  the  general  environment. 

I  think  we  would  do  well  to  heed  the  ad- 
vice which  former  staff  and  executive  com- 
mittee member  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  James  R.  Smith  gave  us  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Association's  Advisory 
Board.  Executive  Commlttde,  and  District 
Chairmen  and  Directors  In  New  Orleans.  He 
pointed  out  that:  "We  are  living  in  and  par- 
ticipating In  the  most  rapidly  evolving  social 
change  In  the  history  of  the  world  .  .  . 
there  has  been  fantastic  progress  and  a 
strange  mix.  with  a  man  on  the  moon  while 
we  are  concerned  with  poverty  in  the  ghet- 
toee".  He  also  told  us  that  our  national  goal 
of  sustaining  our  Nation's  economy  must  be 
closely  aligned  to  the  preservation  of  our 
natxiral  resources  baae.  "You  must  answer 
the  preservationist  arguments,"  he  said, 
"with  unassailable  facts  or  you're  going  to 
lose  the  bail  game."  I  believe  his  statement 
very  well  sets  forth  one  of  the  many  goals 
that  we  as  an  Association  mtist  move  toward, 
that  of  attempting  to  cloee  the  wide  void 
that  presently  exisu  between  the  radical 
preservationist  and  indiscretlonate  devel- 
oper. 

Jim  is  gracing  us  with  bis  presence  here 
this  morning  and  may  well  want  to  refer  to 
this  In  his  comments  to  you. 

There  were  a  number  of  natural  disasters 
which  occurred  during  the  past  year,  such 
aa  the  devastation  Hurricane  CamlUe 
wrought  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Virginia  and 
the  floods  which  Inundated  large  portions 
of  the  Mid-west.  Another  tragedy  was  the 
East  and  Gulf  Coast  dock  strike  which  coet 
Mid-west  shippers  more  than  »270  mllUon  in 
unrecoverable  losses.  We  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent  these  events. 

Then  there  are  Issues  that  we  can,  and  are. 
Influencing  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  These  deal  moetly  with  legisla- 
tion, and  I  believe  they.  too.  point  up  the 
value  of  the  relocation  of  our  headquarters 
office  m  Washington,  especially  its  ability  to 
coordinate  statements  and  other  types  of 
testimony  of  our  other  ofllcee  and  the  member 
organizations.  A  complete  status  report  on  all 
legislation  affecting  the  various  programs  of 
the  Association  Is  not  necessary  but  some  of 
them  should  be  mentioned.  One  Is  the  on- 
agaln  off-agaln  "Mixing  Rule  BUI."  which 
declares  the  number  of  regulated  commodl- 
tl"«  and  drybulk  exempt  commodities  which 
can  be  carried  In  the  same  tow  without  sub- 
jecting all  commodities  to  regulation.  This 
win  be  with  us  for  a  while  longer.  An  exten- 
sion from  compliance  with  the  law  has  been 
granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission until  June  30.  This  was  Intended  to 
give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  take  a  better 
look  at  the  complicated  transportation  situa- 
tion In  thl.s  country. 

Bills  caUlng  for  the  Ucenslng  of  certain 
towboat  personnel  have  been  Introduced  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.  The  Association,  as 
well  as  many  of  Its  members,  testified  on  this 
legislation  and  we  are  hopeful  that  when  a 
compromise  finally  becomes  law  It  will  closely 
reflect  the  viewpoint  contained  in  our  Plat- 
form position  on  the  subject. 

Outside  Washington  there  has  also  been 


legislation  proposed  which  would  adversely 
affect  the  Interests  of  our  members,  and  we 
have  been  successful  in  preventing  final  ac- 
tion on  all  of  them.  One  In  particular  which 
has  been  of  concern  to  us  occurred  here  in 
St.  Louis.  I  am  referring  to  the  Omnibus  Har- 
bor Bill  that  was  recently  vetoed  by  Mayor 
Cervantes,  but  which  If  enacted  would  have 
placed  tremendous  and  undue  hardship  on 
the  river  transportation  Industry.  Recently 
President  Nixon  has  annoimced  a  new  pro- 
gram which  would  add  30  ocean-going  vessels 
to  the  American  Merchant  Marine  fleet  an- 
nually until  1980.  While  it  is  true  that  most 
of  us  live  In  cities  far  removed  from  interna- 
tional seaports  we  can  foresee  the  potential  of 
this  program  In  assisting  our  national  econ- 
omy through  Increased  exports  and  an  im- 
provement in  our  balance  of  trade. 

The  largest  in  land  waterway  Improvement 
to  date,  the  Arkansas  River  project,  has  taken 
a  major  step  forward  during  the  past  year. 
(This  project,  larger  than  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  the  Panama  Canal,  Is  now  mak- 
ing world  seaports  out  of  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa cities  previously  landlocked.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  barge  traffic  will  be  extended 
on  this  waterway  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  near  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  thereby  providing 
Industry  and  agriculture  with  access  to  an 
Interconnected  waterway  system  reaching 
over  14.000  miles.)  Not  only  are  Its  navigation 
aspects  important;  it  has  provided  multiple 
benefits  which  Include  reduction  of  flood 
damages,  generation  of  hydroelectric  power, 
water  supply,  recreation,  and  enhancement 
of  fish  and  wlldUfe. 

As  we  have  all  known,  limited  available  fed- 
eral funds  have  placed  a  tremendovis  crimp 
on  many  of  the  water  projects  supported  by 
the  Association.  In  many  Instances  the  Con- 
gress has  readily  recognized  the  value  of 
these  projects,  but  its  actions  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  unelected  bureaucrats  In 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Typical  of  these 
are  Lock  26  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
Lock  52  on  the  lower  Ohio.  Another  Is  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  and  this  particu- 
lar project  U  also  being  confronted  with  a 
lawsuit  to  halt  construction.  These  problems 
are  serious  ones  which  will  probably  be  with 
use  for  some  time,  considering  the  ctorrent 
spending  moratorltim.  Again  this  year  we 
are  sponsoring  trips  by  winners  from  four 
states  to  the  Soil  Conservation  District  Com- 
missioner's short  course  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. This  Is  a  most  gratifying  program 
and  I  heartily  endorse  the  AssoclaUon's  par- 
ticipation and  congratulate  the  most  recent 
winners. 

Last  April.  I  was  honored  to  be  Invited  to 
New  Orleans  to  accept  an  award  on  behalf  of 
the  Association.  This  was  the  New  Orleans 
Board  of  Trade's  award  given  annually  to  the 
organization  "deemed  to  have  performed  out- 
standing service  In  the  development  and  pro- 
motion of  world  trade  through  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  area."  On  this  occasion,  Kent 
Satterlee,  President  of  the  New  Orleans  Board 
of  Trade,  had  some  kind  words  to  say  about 
the  Association,  and  I  quote,  "During  its  50 
years  of  existence,  the  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation has  done  much  to  sustain  the  great- 
est of  our  natural  resources — the  Mississippi 
River  and  Its  tributaries.  Through  Its  active 
and  energeUc  work  In  Washington,  It  has 
promoted  the  passage  of  much  legislation 
which  has  been  helpful  to  the  Valley  and 
insisted  on  the  defeat  of  other  bills  which 
would  have  had  a  harmful  effect."  This  Is 
quite  an  endorsement  of  the  effectiveness  of 
our  programs — one  In  which  we  all  can  take 
pride. 

Before  the  meeting  Is  adjourned  I  would 
like  to  remind  you  that  among  the  Items  of 
business  which  still  remains  for  your  con- 
sideration this  morning  Is  a  vote  to  determine 
whether  the  Association  shall  retain  Its  pres- 
ent name  or  change  It  to  "Water  Resources 
Associated".  I  know  most  of  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  reasons  why  the  propoaal  has 
l>een  made  to  change  the  name.  I  will  not 


outline  them  now,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that 
since  we  have  truly  become  a  national  As- 
sociation both  in  terms  of  activities  and 
membership,  a  name  having  no  regional  or 
membership  limitations  Is  highly  desirable. 
We  mtist  even  more  deeply  entrench  our- 
selves as  th^  Nation's  leading  spokesman  for 
wise  and  enlightened  utilization  of  America's 
natural  resources. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  reminding  the  officers 
and  staff  that  the  powerful  voice  that  they 
use  in  carrying  forward  the  program,  goals 
and  Ideals  of  the  Association  Is  not  their 
voice  but  the  combined  voice  of  the  thou- 
sands of  members  of  this  Association. 


SCHOOL  PRESS:  A  LOOK  AT  THE 
SEVENTIES— 19TH  ANNUAL  SA- 
VANNAH STATE  COLLEGE  NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL  PRESS  INSTI- 
TUTE AND  COLLEGE  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS WORKSHOP 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
19th  Annual  Savannah  State  College  Na- 
tional School  Press  Institute  and  Col- 
lege Communications  Workshop  will  be 
held  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  February  19-21. 
Its  theme  for  this  year  is,  "School  Press: 
A  Look  at  the  Seventies." 

This  institute,  which  is  aflaiiated  with 
the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Associa- 
tion and  numerous  school-press  agencies, 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  For  almost  two  dec- 
ades, it  has  compiled  a  fine  record  of 
journalistic  contributions  in  school-press 
affairs.  Each  year,  the  institute  brings 
young  people  together  and  underscores 
the  importance  of  a  strong  and  free  press 
in  a  democratic  society,  and  I  know  that 
these  meetings  have  been  very  meaning- 
ful to  all  those  who  have  participated. 

I  wish  the  college  a  most  successful 
institute  this  year,  and  I  particularly 
want  to  salute  the  president  of  Savannah 
State  College,  Dr.  Howard  Jordan,  Jr.. 
and  Wilton  C.  Scott,  who  organized  the 
institute  19  years  ago. 


ALCOHOLISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
frequently  called  the  attention  of  my 
esteemed  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  al- 
coholism is  one  of  the  prodigious  health 
problems  in  our  country,  exacting  a  stag- 
gering nationwide  toll  each  year,  in  terms 
of  human  life,  heartache,  smd  economic 
waste.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
is  also  a  critical  national  problem  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  is  shown  in  a  news 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  1970. 

This  article  states  that  "the  Kremlin 
blames  alcohol  for  most  of  the  millions 
of  man-hours  lost  in  industry  and  farm- 
work  each  year  and  for  much  of  Soviet 
crime." 

It  could  be,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  may 
eventually  be  competing  in  alcoholism 
control  programs,  as  well  as  missile  pro- 
duction, in  the  interests  of  national 
security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  news  article  about  Mos- 
cow's problem  with  the  overconsumptl<m 
of  alcohol  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 
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Moscow    Pxrrs    Stift    Cvnas   oh    Uouoe    In 

DKIVK  To  Rsoucx  Dbunkznness 

(By  Anthony  Astncban) 

Moscow,  January  30— City  autbortUea 
moved  today  to  restrict  liquor  sales  In  the 
Soviet  capital. 

It  was  the  toughest  step  so  far  In  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  curb  the  drunkenness  that 
Is  a  fact  of  life  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Kremlin  blames  alcohol  for  most  of  the  mil- 
lions of  man-hours  lost  In  Industry  and  farm 
work  esich  year  and  for  much  of  Soviet 
crime. 

A  senior  Soviet  official  recommended  na- 
tional restrictions,  starting  like  Moscow's 
but  going  further,  last  week.  Yesterday,  the 
trade  unions  promised  their  own  measures 
against  -vlolaUons  of  labor  discipline." 

Moscow  Pravda.  the  city's  Communist 
Party  newspaper,  announced  today  that  local 
trade  officials  were  restricting  liquor  sales 
to  shorter  hours  and  special  stores. 

Muscovites  will  l)e  able  to  buy  wines  and 
spirits  from  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  The  previous 
rules  allowed  liquor  sales  from  10  ajn.  to 
10  p  m  ,  and  were  often  Ignored. 

Liquor  win  be  sold  only  in  special  stores 
or  In  special  sections  of  ordinary  stores.  Sales 
will  be  banned  at  stores  near  factories,  edu- 
cational Institutions,  recreational  centers 
and  parks. 

Trade  officials  will  start  a  new  system  of 
checking  to  make  sure  these  rules  are  obeyed 
They  win  also  try  to  enforce  the  frequently 
Ignored  rule  barring  the  sale  of  drinks  to 
teenagers. 

Last  Saturday  BorU  Shumllin.  deputy 
minister  of  Internal  affairs,  recommended 
similar  measures  In  an  article  In  the  Central 
Committee  newspaper  Soveukaya  Rosslya. 

He  called  for  restriction  of  Uquor  sales  to 
special  shops  and  even  shorter  hours — 1 1  ajn. 
to  7  p.m.  on  work  days,  with  a  total  ban  on 
sales  on  weekends  and  national  holidays.  He 
added  main  highways  to  the  list  of  locations 
near  which  sales  should  be  prohibited. 

Shumllin  also  recommended  compulsory 
treatment  of  alcoholics  at  their  own  expense, 
without  sick  pay  or  other  benefits.  The  Rus- 
sian PederaUon  and  the  Ukraine,  the  two 
largest  of  the  republics  that  make  up  the 
Soviet  Union,  already  have  such  laws.  He 
suggested  fines.  Imprisonment  and  a  ban  on 
trade  for  Uquor  sellers  who  violate  the  laws. 

Shumllin  s&ld  he  would  not  advocate  total 
prohibition  because  "as  the  experience  of 
other  countries  has  shown,  this  does  not 
solve  the  problem." 

The  trade  unions  pledged  yesterday  to 
punish  "violators  of  labor  discipline,  rolling 
stonee.  aOackers  and  drunkards  who  cause 
damage  to  thr  national  economy." 

The  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions  called 
for  a  range  of  penalties,  from  criticism  at 
workers'  meetings  to  deprivation  of  bonuses 
and  loss  of  cheap  vacation  and  health  bene- 
flU. 

Old  Moeoow  hands  do  not  expect  the  new 
rules  to  be  easy  to  enforce. 

Vodka,  the  main  Soviet  drink,  brings  In 
billions  of  rubles  in  state  revenue  from  sales 
at  three  rubles  a  f^t.  That  Is  »3.30  at  the 
official  rate,  but  the  average  wage  for  roughly 
four  hours'  work. 

Many  Russians  consider  It  a  bargain.  When 
the  Soviet  Union  switched  from  a  six-day  to 
a  five-day  work  week  In  1967.  sales  of  spirits 
in  the  Moscow  district  rose  34.0  per  cent  in 
a  year;  food  sales  rose  only  8  8  per  cent. 

People  breakfasting  In  the  window  of  a 
second-story  Moscow  apartment  see  qpen 
weaving  drunkenly  down  the  street  several 
days  a  week  Some  teenagers  In  Klmrl.  a  small 
town  In  Central  Asia,  have  been  brought  to 
the  local  sobering-up  station  more  than  10 
times  a  year.  Kocnsomolskaya  Pravda  report- 
ed. A  military  doctor  reported  that  soldiers 
were  drinking  antl-freece  fluids  intended  for 
military  vehicles  (thereby  poieonlog  them- 
amltm). 


Soviet  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  In  19M 
were  three  times  those  In  1940.  Western  an- 
alysts calculated  from  Soviet  figures  that 
Russians  drink  10  liters  of  splriu  per  head 
each  year  against  5.7  Uters  for  West  Ger- 
many and  about  5  liters  In  the  TsarUt  Russia 
of  1900. 

As  for  the  connection  of  Uquor  and  crime, 
a  1S65  legal  survey  showed  that  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  Intoxicated  persons  accounted 
for  57  per  cent  of  convictions  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  bodily  Injury.  Drunks  also  accounted 
for  67  per  cent  of  convictions  for  rape.  90  per 
cent  of  those  for  manslaughter  Induced  by 
hooliganism  and  90  per  cent  of  those  for 
hooliganism. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  month  of  February,  Lithuanian 
Americans  are  commemorating  the  52d 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  an  intensive  and  deter- 
mined struggle  for  freedom  from  czarlst 
Russia  was  achieved  with  the  restoration 
of  independence  to  Lithuania. 

We  Join  our  Lithuanian  friends  in 
commemorating  this  occasion,  and  in 
also  celebrating  with  them  the  719th  an- 
niversary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian State  by  Mindaugas  the  Great. 

But  our  Joy  Is  lessened  by  our  memories 
of  a  tragic  moment  in  history.  Just  2 
short  years  later,  in  1920,  this  vital  na- 
tion lost  its  precious  freedom  when  once 
again  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  the  Bal- 
tic States.  Although  the  Lithuanians 
have  not  yet  regained  their  freedom, 
their  hopes  and  dreams  for  Independence 
have  not  withered.  Still  fervent  In  their 
hearts  lies  the  aspiration  for  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Recently,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416  calling  for 
freedom  In  the  Baltic  States.  I  pledged 
my  support  of  this  resolution  then,  and 
I  pledge  my  support  of  it  now. 

I  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Implement  this  legislation  by 
bringing  the  issue  of  the  liberation  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  the  United  Nations. 

Let  us  declare  once  again  our  hope  for 
a  future  of  liberty  and  self-government 
for  the  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  and  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 


SHOE  IMPORTS  UP— AMERICAN 
JOBS  DOWN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  increasingly  disturbing  figures  re- 
garding the  imports  of  shoes  into  this 
country. 


The  American  Footwear  Manufactur- 
ers Association  has  just  published  the 
shoe  import  figures  for  1969  and  they 
show  that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  imports  of  leather  and  vinyl  types 
of  footwear  has  reached  nearly  200  mil- 
lion pairs.  This  is  more  than  double  the 
96.1  million  pairs  imported  just  3  years 
ago. 

At  the  same  time  these  figures  become 
public  the  newspapers  in  the  Northeast 
are  carrying  stories  telling  of  new  shoe 
plant  closings  and  reductions  in  the 
shoe  industry  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
note  these  facts  with  great  seriousness. 
One  of  America's  great  industries  is  being 
sorely  hurt.  There  are  several  proposals 
to  cut  back  this  expanding  river  of  im- 
ports. If  we  do  not  move  soon  the  dam 
will  break  and  the  shoe  industry  may 
well  be  drowned. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  insert  the  February  13  report  of  the 
American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, which  tells  this  story  I  have 
been  recounting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.    POOTWEAK    IlirORTS.   jANXTAaT-DECKlCBBa 

1969 
The  year  1969  was  the  first  In  which  Im- 
ports of  leather  and  vinyl  types  of  footwear 
reached  nearly  300  million  pairs,  more  than 
doubling  the  96.1  million  pairs  of  three  years 
ago,  according  to  latest  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  figures. 

JANUAtT     THSOUCH     DECZMBCX     OF     ISSS     AND 
ISSS 

Total  1969  leather  and  vinyl  footwear  Im- 
porU  reached  195.7  million  pairs.  The  total 
U  11.5'~r  greater  than  Imports  of  175.4  mil- 
lion pairs  In  1968. 

The  1969  Imports  amounted  to  33.8%  of  an 
estimated  13  month  domestic  production  of 
579.0  million  pairs  For  the  same  period  last 
year,  the  ratio  of  Imports  to  production  was 
37  3 '"o  of  a  production  estimate  of  643.4  mil- 
lion pairs  ( this  Is  a  newly  revised  production 
figure  from  Census) .  Therefore.  1900  Import 
penetration  to  date  exceeds  last  year's  pene- 
tration by  almost  7  percentage  points,  a  sig- 
nificant rise.  Also  leather  and  vinyl  footwear 
Imports  have  risen  to  a  total  fob.  value  of 
•439.5  mlUlon  against  1338.5  million  In  1968. 
In  terms  of  f.o.b.  value  per  pair.  Imported 
leather  and  vinyl  footwear  has  climbed  to 
•3.30  per  pair  against  (1.87  a  year  earlier,  or 
an  18'^  rise  In  one  year. 

DKCXMBEX  ISSS  VZaSUS  DECZMBEX  ISSS 

For  the  month  of  December,  1966.  leather 
and  vinyl  footwear  totaled  15.8  million  pairs. 
3.4%  less  than  the  16.4  million  of  a  year 
ago.  Despite  this  slight  drop.  December  Im- 
ports were  about  37%  of  an  estimated  do- 
mestic production  of  43.0  million  pairs,  or 
3  percentage  points  about  the  December  ratio 
a  year  ago. 


ShoM  «nd  slippers  (iMihtr  ind  vinyl) 
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12  months  1969 


Percent  change  1969-68 


Type  ot  footwear 


Dec.  1969     Percent  change 
pairs  1969-68 


Pairs 


Dollar  value 


Average  value 
per  pair 


Pairs 


Dollar  value 


Leather  and  vinyl,  total. 
Leather  eicluding  slippers 


Man's,  youths',  twyi' 

Women  s.  misses' 

Children's,  infants' 

Moccasins — ■  •  -■;--■  ■ - 

Other  leather  (including  work  and  athletic). 


14.942.2 


-6.3 


187, 393. 1 


419,841.0 


$2.24 


+10.0 


+29.4 


7.389.0 


-5.2 


96.493.9 


344.27^2 


3.57 


+12.4 


+30.3 


2.201.2 

4,634.0 

395.0 

34.5 

124.3 


+20.5 
-15.5 
+23.6 
+71.6 
-12.5 


28.938.1 
59,657.5 

5,151.3 
624.0 

2.123.0 


127,223.9 

195,133.7 

8.199.6 

752.6 

12.962.4 


4.40 
3.27 
I.SS 
1.21 
6.11 


+24.7 
+4.9 

+73.4 
+5.8 
-5.8 


+37.3 
+26.8 
+88.8 
+15.3 
+1.2 


Slippers 

Vinyl  supported  uppers. 


Men's  and  boys' 

Women's  and  misses'.. 
Children's  and  infants'. 
Soft  soles 


OTHER  NONRUBBER  TYPES,  TOTAL. 


Fabric  uppers. 
Other.  n.e.s... 


NONRUBBER  FOOTWEAR.  TOTAL. 

Rubber  soled  Fabric  Uppers 

Grand  total,  all  types 


16.4 


-54.2 


357.1 


767.6 


2.15 


-22.7 


-16.1 


7, 536. 8 


-7.2 


90, 542. 1 


74.801.2 


.83 


+7.7 


+26.5 


855.1 

5,935.8 

671.6 

74.2 


+77.4 
-14.3 
+10  2 
-27.4 


9,744.2 

70.969.7 

8,111.2 

1.717.0 


12,293.9 

55,840.2 

5,752.8 

914.3 


1.26 
.79 
.71 
.53 


+26.6 

+3.5 

+29.7 

+13.3 


+60.1 
+19.8 
+40.8 
+18.0 


8824 


+106.7 


8,280.0 


9.685.7 


1.17 


+64.0 


+132.2 


320.2 

525.2 

37.0 


+2.482.3 
+42.2 
-18.1 


1,524.3 

5, 887. 0 

868.7 


3,791.3 
4,715.4 
1.179.0 


2.49 

.ao 

1.36 


+558.7 
+36.2 
+74.5 


+676.6 

+49.6 

+122.0 


15. 824. 5 


-3.4 


195,673.1 


429,526.7 


2.20 


+11.5 


3.326.8 


16.7 


44, 512. 7 


33, 203. 5 


.75 


-9.5 


+30.7 
+5.9 


19.151.3 


-6.0 


240, 185. 8 


462.730.2 


1.93 


+6.9 


+28.6 


Note    DeUils  may  not  add  up  due  to  rounding.  Figures  do  not  include  irnports  of  waterproof 
bbirfStwear.  lories  and  slfpper  socks.  Rubier  soled  fabric  upper  footwear  includes  non- 


Source:  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Association  estimates  from  Census  raw  data. 


rubber 

American  Selling  Price  types. 


THE    LATE    BEN    F.    JENSEN— CON- 
GRESSMAN 26  YEARS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
3d  day  of  January  1939,  I  was  sworn  In 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. On  that  same  day  a  Congressman 
from  the  neighboring  State  of  Iowa  was 
likewise  sworn  in.  His  name  was  Ben  F. 
Jensen.  From  that  day  on.  Ben  Jensen 
was  my  friend.  I  admired  and  respected 
him. 

Congressman  Jensen  served  his  Iowa 
district  from  January  1939  to  January 
1965.  His  record  will  stand  out  for  all 
time  to  come.  He  was  a  man  of  high  in- 
tegrity. He  was  honest  in  all  things.  He 
was  a  patriot  and  he  loved  his  country. 
Congressman  Jensen  died  in  Washington 
on  February  5,  1970. 

Congressman  Ben  Jensen  rose  to  a 
place  of  prominence  and  leadership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  every  good  cause  that  benefited 
the  country  that  he  loved  so  much.  He 
served  his  country  In  World  War  I  and 
was  a  leader  In  the  American  Legion. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Jensen,  to 
their  daughter,  and  the  grandchildren 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Curtis  and 
myself.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  com- 
forted by  the  good  life  that  he  lived  and 
the  Christian  faith  that  he  exemplified. 

Mr.  President,  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Iowa,  de- 
livered a  eulogy  at  the  funeral  services 
held  for  Congressman  Jensen  in  Exira, 
Iowa,  on  February  10.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  eulogy  of  Senator  Mil- 
ler be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  that  it  be  followed  by  the  article 
concerning  the  death  of  Congressman 
Jensen  that  was  published  in  the  Nlshna 
Valley  Tribune. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  or  Euloot  by  Sknatob  Mn.iJCK 

A  great  lowan  and  a  great  American  will 
be  burled  on  a  gentle  slope  above  this  UUle 
town  thU  morning. 

Ben  Jensen,  whose  formal  schooling  ended 
with  the  ninth  grade,  but  whose  practical 
education  In  business  and  human  relations 
was  the  equal  of  many  college  degrees,  was  a 
powerfiU  and  effective  voice  for  the  people 
he  represented  for  so  many  years  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Now  he  has  returned  to  the  place  he  held 
so  close  to  his  heart  after  losing  a  patient  and 
dignified  battle  with  cancer. 

It's  a  popular  cliche  to  describe  a  man  as 
"one  of  a  mold,"  "unique,"  "a  giant  among 
his  peers."  Take  your  pick.  Ben  was  all  of 
these — and  a  warm-hearted,  likeable,  emi- 
nently human  person  besides. 

He  met  folks  equally  and  on  the  typically 
Mid- Western  basis  that  everyone  was  a  friend 
and  neighbor  until  he  proved  hlmeell  other- 
wise. 

He  was  a  hard  fighter,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  tolerant  and  understanding  of  those 
who  held  contrary  views. 

He  deeply  believed  In  the  causes  for  which 
he  fought,  because  they  were  his  people's 
causes,  and  he  loved  his  people. 

It  was  a  great  partnership — between  Con- 
gressman Jensen  and  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Iowa — and 
one  that  endured  tot  twenty-six  years  I 

Ben  was  truly  a  man  from  the  good  soil 
of  Iowa,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  let  It  be 
known  that  he  was  proud  of  It. 

He  was  a  strong  partisan,  but  he  never 
questioned  the  Americanism  of  his  political 
rivals — merely  holding  that  they  were  espous- 
ing the  wrong  philosophy  and  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  our  state  and  our  country. 

He  genuinely  liked  people,  and  this  showed 
through  In  his  manner  and,  even  more  Im- 
portant, In  his  deeds.  Pew  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  as  many  real  friends — on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

He  took  gracefully  his  only  defeat  at  the 
polls  In  1964  and  continued  his  keen  Interest 


In  the  problems  of  the  Seventh  District.  In- 
stead of  being  bitter  over  a  heart-rending 
loss,  his  attitude  was  one  of  thankfulness  for 
the  honor  to  have  served  his  people  for  so 
many  years. 

When  the  doctore  reported  to  him  last 
month  that  he  had  a  tvunor  which  coiUd  not 
be  removed  by  surgery,  his  reaction  was  re- 
markable— but  It  was  80  like  him.  He  con- 
veyed the  sad  news  to  a  longtime  associate 
with  the  comment:  "Well,  If  that's  the  way 
It  had  to  be.  It's  OK  with  me.  Life  doesnt 
owe  me  a  thing.  It's  been  plenty  good  to 
mel" 

The  philosophy  expressed  In  those  words 
should  be  comforting  to  all  of  us,  who  deeply 
grieve  his  loss,  for  we  know  that  God  must 
have  smiled  on  this  good  man — one  who 
loved  life  as  much  as  anyone,  but  who  did 
not  fear  death — because  he  believed. 

Death  Stills  the  Voice  or  Extra's  Ben  P. 
Jensen;  Concbessman  26  Yeabs 

Death  claimed  one  of  Audubon  county's 
most  prominent  citizens  last  Th\irsday. 

Former  Congressman  Ben  P.  Jensen,  77, 
died  in  a  Washington.  D.C.,  hospital  about 
5:30  pjn.  (eastern  time).  He  had  been  111 
with  cancer  for  about  a  year,  and  Tinderwent 
surgery  In  Washington  last  spring. 

Since  leaving  Congress  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1964,  Jensen  and  his  wife  had  spent 
each  winter  at  an  apartment  In  the  Capital 
city. 

Ben  Jensen  was  bom  Dec.  16,  1892  on  a 
farm  near  Marlon,  but  Uved  most  of  his  life 
at  Exlra  where  he  managed  the  Green  Bay 
Lumber  yard  untu  he  went  to  Congress.  He 
served  In  the  Army  In  World  War  I  and  be- 
came active  later  In  the  American  Legion. 
In  1937  he  was  elected  seventh  district  Le- 
gion commander.  The  following  year  he 
sought  the  Republican  nomination  to  Con- 
gress and  since  there  were  many  candidates 
a  district  convention  was  needed  to  select 
the  GOP  nominee.  Jensen  was  lacked  after 
more  than  30  ballots. 

Jensen  went  to  Congress  and  served  36 
years  before  losing  In  the  landsUde  of  1964. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  com- 
mittee, and  earned  a  reputation  as  a  watch- 
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dog  for  the  t*zp«y«r.  He  was  Instnunental 
In  urlng  Amertca't  t«zp»yera  countless  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

He  always  maintained  bis  home  on  Kll- 
worth  street  In  Bxira.  and  fondly  called  It 
"Home.  Sweet  Home."  He  retired  there  after 
the  IBM  election  except  for  the  winters 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Jensen  spent  In  Wash- 
ington. Mrs.  Jensen  became  known  through- 
out the  district  at  "Lottie."  Even  after  he 
left  Congress  Ben  was  active  In  politics. 

Survivors,  besides  his  wife.  Include  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Betty  Pltzpatrtck  of  Marble- 
head.  Mass.:  five  grandchildren:  two  sisters. 
Mrs.  Mary  ChrlstoSersen  of  Cedar  Palls,  and 
Mrs.  Julia  Workman  of  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo.,  and  a  brother.  Oscar,  of  San  Diego. 
CaUf. 

Pinal  rites  were  held  Tuesday  at  10  a.m. 
In  the  Exlra  Lutheran  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Stanley  Larsen  officiating.  U.S.  Senator  Jack 
Miller  delivered  the  eulogy  (text  of  which 
appears  below).  Norman  Kirk  sang.  "How 
Qreat  Thou  Art."  and  "Ave  Maria."  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Pred  Nelsen  at  the 
organ.  Casket  bearers  were  Marlon  Jensen. 
Sam  Jensen.  Robert  R.  Jensen.  Alfred  Soren- 
sen.  Bob  B.  Jensen.  Neal  Jensen.  Charles 
Powers,  and  Iver  Chrlstoffersen.  Burial  was 
In  the  Bxlra  cemetery  under  direction  of  the 
Corl  Puneral  home. 

Members  of  the  Exlra  American  Legion 
provided  an  honor  guard,  and  graveside  mili- 
tary honors  were  provided  by  the  Exlra  Le- 
gion post. 

Many  state  officials  attended  the  service. 
They  Included  State  Auditor  Lloyd  Smith. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  L.  B.  Uddy.  Rep. 
William  Harbor,  speaker  of  the  Iowa  House 
of  Representatives,  along  with  six  other 
state  representatives:  State  OOP  Chairman 
John  McDonald  of  Dallas  Center:  former 
Democratic  State  Chairman  Jake  More  of 
Harlan,  and  many  others. 

Jack  Watson,  onetime  Council  Bluffs  resi- 
dent who  was  Jensen's  longtime  trusted  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  attended  the  service 
from  Washington.  He  now  Is  assistant  to 
Congressman  WUey  Mayne. 


SLICK  OP  THE  MONTH  CLUB 

Mr.  B0008  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  weekend  all  America  was  shocked 
to  see  photographs  of  yet  another  major 
oil  spill.  This  time,  the  oil-stained  birds 
and  shoreline  were  found  near  Tampa, 
Fla..  after  a  tanker  ran  aground. 

Since  the  Torrey  Canyon  broke  up  at 
sea  nearly  3  years  ago,  we  have  had  nu- 
merous incidents  of  damage  to  our  en- 
vironment as  a  result  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  oil  on  the  seas,  as  well  as  drilling 
for  oil  beneath  the  sea.  It  has  been  less 
than  7  weeks  since  New  Year's  Day.  yet 
major  oil  spills  have  already  occurred 
off  Louisiana.  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Canadian  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
addition  to  Florida.  It  has  reached  the 
point  where  there  is  too  much  truth  In 
the  ironical  reference  made  in  the  Wil- 
mington Evening  Journal  to  the  "Slick 
of  the  Month  Club." 

Conferees  from  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  met  periodically  since  before 
Christmas  to  resolve  differences  on  legis- 
lation that  would  meet  this  problem  of 
oil  spills.  The  Senate  version,  introduced 
as  S.  7,  achieves  the  necessary  goal  of 
settling  on  any  shipper  or  driller  the 
legal  and  financial  responsibility  for  any 
oil  he  discharges  onto  the  seas.  In  the 
conference,  we  have  settled  many  of  the 
differences.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  re- 
cent oil  spills  will  give  to  the  conferees 


encouragement  to  resolve  rapidly  the  re- 
maining points  at  issue.  We  may  then 
achieve  that  time  when  the  public  in- 
terest stands  fully  protected  should  an- 
other "slick  of  the  month"  occur. 

Mr.  President,  to  enable  my  colleagues 
to  read  about  this  latest  spill  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  growing  problem  of  spills, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial I  mentioned  from  the  Wilmington 
Evening  Journal  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

Wrt  Not  Stabt  a  CLtra? 

Habitues  of  America's  beaches  and  shore- 
lines were  not  unfamiliar  with  the  occasion- 
al blackening  of  these  favorite  haunts  by 
accidental  escape  or  deliberate  discard  of  oil. 
The  Incidents  were  disturbing  but  Infre- 
quent enough  so  that  It  was  possible  to  de- 
plore them  and  forget  them. 

The  horrifying  potential  of  oil  spillage 
was  not  brutally  evident  untU  March  of 
1967.  35  million  gallons  of  oil  spilled  from 
the  tanker  Torrey  Canyon,  stranded  off 
Land's  End.  England.  That  oil  coated  the 
sandy  beaches  of  OomwaU  and  Brittany, 
fouled  boats  and  harbors,  and  wiped  out 
birds  by  the  flocks. 

When  the  Incident's  Impact  was  Onally  es- 
tablished. Torrey  Canyon's  owners  paid  dam- 
ages of  •7.2  million. 

Things  havent  been  quite  the  same  since. 
Even  the  lesser  damage  of  beaches  by  oil 
pumped  from  bilges  or  spilled  by  passing  ves- 
sels Is  no  longer  taken  philosophically.  Dela- 
ware communities  from  Rettoboth  Beach  to 
New  Castle  have  known  the  offenslveneas 
of  oil -coated  shores. 

There  have  been  similar  InddenU  at  Fire 
Island,  N.T.,  Ocean  City.  N.J..  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  at  Palmouth.  Mass.,  since 
Torrey  Canyon.  Each  stirred  public  Indig- 
nation but  none  was  great  enough  to  gen- 
erate remedial  or  preventive  action. 

That  was  not  the  case  with  the  oil  weU  leak 
In  the  channel  off  Santa  Barbara,  Calif..  Just 
over  a  year  ago.  The  magnitude  of  blight  by 
oil  began  to  approach  that  of  the  Torrey 
Canyon;  boats  and  harbors,  beaches  and 
wlldUfe  again  stistalned  uncounted  losses. 

The  cry  from  aggrieved  reeldanu,  busi- 
nessmen and  conservationists  hasnt  stopped. 
More  than  a  year  later,  oil  continues  to  seep 
from  the  floor  of  the  channel,  keeping  the 
conservationists  alert  for  new  devastation  of 
shorelines  and   decimation   of   wUdllfe. 

Since  the  start  of  1970.  beaches  and  wild- 
life have  been  despoiled  In  disastrous  volume 
at  Orand  Isle.  La  ,  and  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Mass.  Last  Thursday,  the  stem  of  the  tanker 
Arrow  sank  off  Nova  Scotia.  stlU  leaking  the 
million  gallons  of  oil  It  contains.  Extensive 
damage  to  beaches  and  marine  life  had  only 
begun  but  was  conceded  to  be  inevitable  by 
marine  biologists. 

The  weekend  brought  news  of  a  new 
threat,  this  time  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 
A  tanker  spilled  oil  for  the  second  time  In  a 
week  In  Florida  waters  and  the  toll  of  sliore 
and  wUdltfe  damage  has  Just  begun  to  be 
counted. 

Sen.  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  R-Del..  and  feUow 
supporters  seek  final  passage  of  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide stronger  oil  pollution  controls.  The 
House  and  Senate  are  preparing  to  compro- 
mise separate  bills  they  approved  to  impose 
penalties  on  oil  drillers  or  ships  that  dam- 
age coasts  and  waterways  with  spills  or 
leaks. 

Meanwhile,  the  hazard  of  oil  spillage  has 
reached  the  proportions  where  emergency 
restoration  and  conservation  organization 
are  so  busy  they  ought  to  form  a  "Slick  of 
the  Month  Club." 


RED  ATROCITIES  NEAR  MYLAI 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  some  of  us.  even  as  the  Vice 
President,  have  reason  to  question  the 
news  judgment  of  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  and,  in  fact, 
have  insisted  on  the  right  to  keep  us  in- 
formed— as  they  see  fit. 

Without  questioning  the  motives  of 
the  men  who  decide  which  news  will  run 
where,  if  at  all,  let  me  say  some  of  their 
decisions,  regardless  of  motivation,  are 
most  frustrating.  Especially  they  are 
frustrating  to  those  of  us  who  are  old 
fashioned  enough  to  want  at  least  to 
Judge  Americans  by  the  same  standards 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  Judged. 

Today  I  have  in  mind  particularly  the 
Post  of  Thursday.  February  12,  Lincoln's 
birthday. 

On  page  1  of  that  edition  of  the  Post 
is  the  story  of  Lieutenant  Calley. 

Those  of  us  who  read  the  Washington 
Post  have  noticed  the  very  prominent 
display  given  to  the  Mylai  massacre  story. 
It  is  usually  on  page  1.  As  a  result  of 
the  Mylai  story  other  charges  and  ru- 
mors of  atrocities  and  murders  by  Amer- 
icans, whether  Justified  or  not.  also  have 
received  prominent  play. 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  question  that 
news  Judgment. 

But  I  am  here  to  ask  why  stories  of 
Communist  atrocities  do  not  receive 
equal  play? 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  however.  Is 
back  on  page  A33.  hardly  a  likely  place 
for  the  hurried  reader  to  find  important 
news.  The  ride  of  the  coin  I  refer  to  is 
a  story  enOtled.  "Red  Atrocities  Near 
Mylai  Revealed." 

Mr.  President,  while  not  in  any  way 
Justifying  any  atrocities  Americans  may 
have  committed,  it  is  well  to  know  that 
the  other  side  is  also  guilty. 

American  atrocities  are  isolated  inci- 
dents of  war.  They  are  not  a  general 
practice  of  American  military  men.  I  do 
not  think  the  North  Vietnamese  can 
make  that  same  statement. 

Mr.  President,  following  is  the  atrocity 
story  from  pwige  A33  of  the  Washington 
Post.  On  the  assumption  some  of  my  col- 
leagues might  have  missed  it,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Red  AraocrriEs  Nea«  Mtlai  RxvaautD 
(By  Arthur  J.  Dommen) 

Saioon.  February  II. — A  rare  admission  of 
atrocities  by  the  Communists  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  come  to  light — in  the  same  prov- 
ince, Quangngal,  where  American  troops  are 
alleged  to  have  massacred  civilians  at  Mylal. 

A  doctunent  In  the  hands  of  allied  analysts 
authenticates  the  enemy's  responsibility  for 
"the  killings  of  12-year-old  children,  their 
parents  and  relatives." 

Prameups  of  personal  enemies,  summary 
executions  and  beatings  of  prisoners  were 
also  admitted,  and  the  document  complained 
that  these  actions  reveal  a  breakdown  of 
discipline. 

The  document,  addressed  to  a  "Comrade 
To,"  identified  only  as  belonging  to  a 
"Quangngal  city  acUon  unit."  was  signed 
by  the  single  name  "Hong"  and  the  words 
"Byorderof  NV71." 
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"In  some  areas,  the  liamlet  secretary 
usually  accused  those  who  opposed  lilm  as 
being  dangerous  tyrants  or  spies,"  the  docu- 
ment said.  "Then  the  hamlet  unit  secretly 
arrested  and  executed  these  people  without 
bringing  them  to  trial  .  .  . 

"The  killing  of  12-year-old  children,  their 
parents  and  relatives  occurred  in  some  areas. 
The  most  serious  thing  was  the  secret  exe- 
cution of  people  which  was  carried  out  by 
a  number  of  Individuals  of  party  committee 
echelons  In  hamlets,  districts  and  villages," 
the  document  stated. 

With  the  customary  attention  to  detail 
shown  by  the  Vietnamese  Communists,  the 
document  urged  "all  comrades  responsible 
for  various  areas"  to  ensure  proper  observ- 
ance of  regulations  and  to  report  all  viola- 
tions to  higher  echelons. 

The  Communist  Infrastructure  In 
Quangngal  Province,  on  the  coast  of  central 
Vietnam,  has  been  in  operation  for  a  gen- 
eration now,  and  Its  members  are  regarded 
by  their  feUow  Vietnamese  as  among  the 
most  hard-line  Communists  In  the  country. 

American  analysts  said  the  document  was 
captured  near  Quangngal  city  by  troops  of 
the  ^nerlcal  Division,  the  unit  Involved  In 
the  alleged  Mylal  massacre  of  March  1968. 
The  date  of  capture  was  Dec.  13.  1969  and 
the  document  Itself  was  dated  Oct.  21.  1969. 

The  document  was  translated  In  full  and 
distributed  by  the  Captured  Dociiments  Eval- 
uation Center,  a  branch  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  Command  In  Vietnam. 

Analysts  have  long  known  that  the  Com- 
munists followed  a  deliberate  policy  of  ellm- 
InaUng  persons  they  regarded  as  "reaction- 
aries," but  this  Is  one  of  the  rare  Instances 
of  Communists  admitting  that  the  execu- 
tion of  such  persons  had  gotten  out  of  hand, 
even  In  one  small  area. 

The  document  noted  that  "security  sec- 
tions will  be  In  charge  of  making  out  rosters 
and  will  determine  the  people  who  deserve 
to  be  killed  or  warned." 


COMMITMENT— NOT  RHETORIC— 
NEEDED  TO  IMPROVE  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT SAYS  SENATOR 
MUSKIE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
task  before  us  as  we  seek  to  control  the 
forces  that  degrade  our  environment  Is 
becoming  increasingly  clear.  Support  for 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  cities  and  in  our  rural  areas  has  be- 
gun to  come  from  heretofore  uninter- 
ested individuals  and  organizations.  The 
public  demand  for  increased  action  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  disposal  of  agricultural  and 
solid  waste,  and  adequate  recreational 
areas  tmd  living  scwtce  Is  beginning  to 
have  an  effect. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mvskik) 
perceived  the  necessity  for  action  to  meet 
these  needs  long  ago.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
since  1963.  he  has  worked  to  develop 
effective  programs  for  the  control  of  air 
and  water  pollution  and  the  disposal  of 
solid  wastes. 

Last  month,  in  Chicago,  111.,  Senator 
MusKiE  provided  a  lucid  exposition  of 
the  threat  posed  to  our  environment  and 
the  requirements  needed  for  effective  ac- 
tion. His  message  is  especially  significant 
in  light  of  the  rhetorical  shroud  which 
has  begun  to  engulf  public  demands  for 
action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
a.?  follows: 


The  ENvniOMMENT:    Can  Man  Pbospeb  and 
StraviVE? 

Adial  Stevenson  once  said:  "It  Is  the  ur- 
gent duty  of  a  poUtlcal  leader  to  lead,  to 
touch  If  be  can  the  potentials  of  reason, 
decency,  and  humanism  In  man,  and  not 
only  the  strivings  that  are  easier  to  mobl- 
Uze." 

Today  Is  the  anniversary  of  Martin  Luther 
(Ung's  birth.  His  death  was  a  setback  for  the 
forces  of  reason,  decency  and  humanism.  It 
came  at  a  time — still  with  us — when  men 
tended  to  yield  to  "strivings  that  are  easier 
to  mobilize" — fear,  suspicion,  prejudice, 
hatred. 

It  would  be  well  to  pause  a  moment  to 
consider  a  thought  expressed  by  Einstein: 
"Many  times  a  day  I  realize  bow  much  my 
own  outer  and  Inner  life  Is  buUt  upon  the 
labors  of  my  feUow  men,  both  living  and 
dead,  and  how  earnestly  I  must  exert  my- 
self In  order  to  give  In  return  as  much  as  I 
have  received." 

It  Is  a  thought  which  has  Its  application 
as  well  to  the  question  of  man's  relation- 
ship to  his  environment. 

At  least  since  Franklin's  time,  men  have 
debated  the  blessings  and  the  dangers  of 
technological  progress. 

In  1843  Thoreau  said  of  machines:  "They 
insult  nature.  Every  machine,  or  particular 
application,  seems  a  slight  outrage  against 
universal  laws.  How  many  fine  Inventions 
are  there  which  do  not  clutter  the  ground?" 

Unliapplly.  perhaps,  a  difTerent  thought 
prevailed — one  expressed  In  1909  by  city  plan- 
ners Dcmlel  Bumham  and  Edward  H.  Ben- 
nett In  these  words:  "The  rapidly  Increas- 
ing use  of  the  automobUe"  would  promote 
"good  roads  and  (revive)  the  roadside  Inn 
as  a  place  of  rest  and  refreshment.  With  the 
perfection  of  this  machine  and  the  extension 
of  Its  use.  out  of  door  life  Is  promoted,  and 
the  pleasures  of  suburban  life  are  brought 
within  retLCh  of  multitudes  of  people  who 
formerly  were  condemned  to  pass  their  en- 
tire time  In  the  city." 

With  the  benefit  of  lilndslght,  which  view 
wotild  we  say  was  nearer  the  truth? 

This  much — siirely — we  know:  that  ma- 
terial affluence  exacts  a  price  of  the  natural 
environment  man  needs  to  survive. 

This  much  more  we  should  know:  that 
unless  we  change  our  ways,  the  price  Is  one 
that  threatens  man's  survival. 

This,  I  believe.  U  the  reason  environmental 
protection  has  become  such  an  important 
social  and  political  Issue. 

It  Is  Important  because  the  threat  Is  real 
and  present.  It  Is  Important  because  It  strikes 
at  some  cherished  Illusions  about  our  society 
and  about  ourselves.  It  Is  Important  because 
the  world  which  our  clilldren  wUl  inherit  Is 
In  serious  trouble. 

The  poUutlon  problem  is  not  new.  An- 
cient societies  sensed  It.  The  Romans  grap- 
pled with  It.  The  British  were  plagued  with 
it  when  they  tried  to  use  sea  coral.  Well  over 
a  century  ago  Henry  Thoreau  was  warning 
us  against  damage  to  the  nat\iral  resources 
of  New  England. 

But  xintll  very  recently,  man  has  been 
willing  to  accept  poUutlon  as  "the  price  of 
progress."  Now  he  la  not  certain  that  "prog- 
ress" is  worth  the  price. 

Lord  Rltchle-Calder  observed  recently  that 
"the  great  achievements  of  Homo  Sapiens 
become  the  disaster-ridden  blunders  of  un- 
thlnltlng  man — poisoned  rivers  and  dead 
lakes.  ix>lluted  with  the  effluents  of  Industries 
which  give  something  called  'prosperity'  at 
the  expense  of  posterity." 

Americans,  today,  young  and  old,  are  put- 
ting more  stock  In  posterity  than  In  the  gen- 
eral dream  of  prosperity.  They  have  been 
frightened  by  the  prospect  of  nuclear  war 
and  appalled  by  the  destruction  of  conven- 
tional war.  Their  confidence  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  findings  about  cigarettes  and 
health,  the  side-effects  of  certain  drugs,  the 
long-term  damage  of  pesticides  and  Insecti- 
cides,  and   the   potential    hazards   of   diet- 


sweeteners  which  are  supposed  to  keep  you 
slim  and  trim. 

They  tiave  learned  a  great  deal  about 
these  tiireats  through  the  media  from  tele- 
vision specials  and  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles,  and  even  from  advertisements 
placed  by  companies  eager  to  prove  how  con- 
cerned they  are  about  the  environment. 

As  always,  men  and  women  wUl  lash  out 
against  the  obvious  threats  to  their  health 
and  well-being.  They  wUl  attack  nuclear 
power  plants  and  oU  refineries,  paper  mills 
and  automobUe  factories,  tanneries  and  steel 
mills.  At  the  same  time,  unfortunately,  very 
few  wUI  ask  questions  about  their  own  de- 
mand for  electrical  energy,  for  fuel,  for  pa- 
per, for  automobiles,  shoes  and  steel  prod- 
ucts. Very  few  will  question  the  damage 
they  are  causing  as  part  of  a  consumption- 
oriented  society. 

We  must  understand  that  we  cannot  afford 
everything  under  the  sun.  Since  otir  tech- 
nology has  reached  a  point  In  Its  develop- 
ment where  It  Is  producing  more  kinds  of 
things  than  we  reaUy  want,  more  kinds  of 
things  than  we  reaUy  need,  and  more  kinds 
of  things  than  we  can  reaUy  live  with:  the 
time  has  come  to  face  the  realities  of  difficult 
choices. 

The  time  has  oome  when  we  must  say  no 
to  technological  whims  which  pose  a  greater 
threat  to  the  environment  than  we  can  con- 
trol. 

We  have  oome  a  long  way  In  alerting  the 
public  to  the  danger  of  pollution.  We  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  In  getting  individuals 
to  accept  their  own  responsibility  for  Im- 
proving the  environment — whether  they  are 
Industrialists,  developers,  pubUc  officials,  or 
private  citizens. 

In  1963  the  Congress  enacted  the  Clean 
Air  Act  over  complaints  that  'there  Is  no 
need  for  the  Federal  government  to  become 
Involved  In  air  pollution." 

In  1965  we  moved  to  establish  Federal  con- 
trol over  automobUe  emissions  while  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare argued  that  a  mandatory  program  was 
premature. 

In  1967  we  enacted  the  Air  Quality  Act 
establishing  a  regional  approach  to  atr  qual- 
ity Improvement  and  were  told  by  private 
Industry  that  there  Is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  demonstrate  a  relationship  between  health 
and  air  poUutlon. 

Much  the  same  legislative  history  accom- 
panies enactment  of  Federal  water  pollution 
control  legislation.  Even  though  15  million 
fish  died  last  year  from  water  pollution,  even 
though  water  supplies  are  Increasingly 
threatened,  and  even  though  demands  for 
water  recreation  Increasingly  go  unmet.  In- 
dustry leaders  have  resisted  a  minimal  re- 
quirement to  apply  economic  and  technically 
feasible  control  technology  for  poUutlon 
abatement. 

Very  recently  the  soap  and  detergent  In- 
dustry contended  that  because  It  Is  not  the 
only  cause  of  lake  eutrophlcation,  it  should 
not  be  asked  to  find  substitutes  for  phos- 
phates In  Its  detergents. 

The  pubUc  Is  not  prepared  to  accept  such 
arguments  any  more.  Neither  Is  It  prepared 
to  accept  empty  poUtlcal  promises  on  en- 
vlronmentel  quality.  And  the  pubUc  Is  right. 

Too  often  our  environmental  quality  leg- 
islation reminds  us  of  unkept  promises  and 
unmet  needs.  We  talked  about  $6  billion  of 
Federal  funds  for  community  water  poUu- 
tlon faculties  and  In  1966  the  Senate  voted 
that  amount.  The  Congress  finaUy  agreed  to 
$3.25  bilUon.  But  two  Administrations  have 
asked  for  only  $620  million  of  the  first  $2 
blUlon. 

As  the  author  of  most  of  this  legislation. 
I  hope  that  new  programs  wlU  be  requested, 
that  the  Congress  wlU  respond,  and  that  new 
commitments  wlU  be  made.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that  new  promises  wUl  be  broken,  be- 
cause we  are  not  prepared  to  back  up  those 
promises  with  the  commitment  of  resources 
to  the  fight  against  pollution. 
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To  those  newly  aroused  about  the  (Ungera. 
let  us  m*ke  clear  that  the  mere  rhetoric  ot 
alarm  Is  not  enough.  

To  put  It  blunUy  talk  will  not  be  cheap 
It  lt»  obJecUve  U  further  delay. 

We  cannot  expect  to  whip  the  public  into 
a  rervor  of  antldpaUon  and  not  deliver  the 
environmental      Improvement      our      word* 

promlM'  > 

Statements  of  national  policy,  appointment 
of  advisory  councils,  reorganization  of  Con- 
gress  or  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  talk 
of  incentives  are  cake  when  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  especially  the  young  peo- 
ple, would  Uke  to  see  some  bread. 

ABC's  William  Lawrence  put  It  this  way 
In  summing  up  the  nations  domestic  needs: 
It  U  time  to  -put  our  purse  where  we  put 
our  promises." 

This  Is  the  critical  Issue  on  which  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  an  effort  to  control  and 
improve  environmental  quality  will  be 
devised.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  assume  that 
programs  to  attack  existing  pollution  prob- 
lems do  not  exUt.  They  do— but  they  have 
not  been  funded. 

To  date  no  substantive  environmental  pro- 
gram has  received  meaningful  support  Irum 
President  Nixon  or  his  Cabinet.  The  Admln- 
Isiratlons  effort  has  been  slogan-rich  and 
action-poor  Rhetoric  has  taken  us  In  one  di- 
rection, while  inacUon  has  taken  us  in  the 
other. 

Lets  look  at  the  record. 
Water  pollution  control  demands  are  high. 
The  Federal  government  owes  communities 
and  States  more  than  tTdO  mllUon  in  due 
bills  for  projects  now  being  built  or  com- 
pleted, and  new  projects  will  need  $2  3  bU- 
llon  Federal  dollars  this  year.  But  this  past 
year  the  Administration  requested  only  $214 
million  of  an  authorized  tl  billion.  $800  mU- 
Uon  was  voted  by  the  Congress  but  Indi- 
cations are  that  nearly  $600  million  of  these 
funds  will  be  impounded. 

Solid  waste,  responsible  for  numerous 
health  and  aestheUc  problems,  threaten*  to 
engulf  us.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Robert  Finch  testified  to  the 
critical  nature  of  the  nation's  solid  waste 
problem  during  hearings  on  pending  bi-par- 
tisan leglslaUon— legislation  which  would 
move  toward  recovery,  recycling  and  reuse 
of  the  vital  resources  which  today  the  na- 
tion bums,  buries  or  dumps.  After  providing 
an  exceUent  critique  of  the  immensity  of 
the  problems,  he  flatly  opposed  making  avail- 
able the  funds  required  to  fund  and  Imple- 
ment solutions. 

A  stirring  SUte  of  the  Union  speech,  based 
on  thousands  of  man-hours  of  research  on 
the  problems  of  the  environment  will  be  Just 
another  contribution  to  environmental  pol- 
lution If  It  does  not  include  a  firm  commit- 
ment of  manpower,  money  and  back-up  au- 
thority to  attack  the  backlog  of  pollution 
problems  and  give  us  the  capacity  to  prevent 
a  greater  disaster. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  today's  problems  while  we  at- 
tempt to  head  off  the  threats  of  tomorrow. 
Because  of  the  romantic  appeal  of  combat- 
ting tomorrow's  problems  In  their  Infancy, 
there  will  be  a  temptaUon  to  focus  attention 
on  the  projected  dangers  at  the  expense  of 
today's  needs. 

Romance  Is  a  necessary  Ingredient  In  mo- 
tivating people  to  act.  but  It  can  turn  to 
disillusionment  If  we  find  that  we  have  pro- 
tected ourselves  against  the  dangers  of  DDT 
while  our  rivers  and  lake*  have  turned  Into 
cesspools. 

We  need  an  envlroninental  policy  which  Is 
designed  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  past, 
to  eliminate  such  abuses  m  the  future,  to 
reduce  unnecessary  risks  to  man  and  other 
forms  of  life,  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
OUT  design  and  development  of  communities. 
Industrial  units,  transportation  systems  and 
recreational  areas.  Such  a  policy  must  be 
carried  out  In  the  context  of  an  Increasing 
population  which,  because  of  the  leisure  and 
affluence  available  to  It.  will  make  greater 


demands  on  resotirces  and  the  natural  en- 
vironment. 

As  a  step  toward  implementing  such  a 
policy  I  have  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
watch-dog  agency  responsible  for  Federal 
environmental  protection  activities.  Such  an 
agency  mxist  be  Independent  of  Federal  op- 
erating programs  and  it  must  have  authority 
to  develop  and  implement  environmental 
quality  standards. 

There  are  those  who  favor  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  or  a 
Department  of  ConservaUon  to  handle  such 
functions.  Whatever  the  meriu  of  such  a 
department  to  serve  other  purposes,  such  a 
move  for  these  purposes  would  be  a  mistake, 
because  It  would  ignore  the  fact  that  our 
environmental  protection  problem  Involves 
compeutlon  In  the  use  of  resources— a  com- 
petlUon  which  exists  today  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  would  exist  In  any 
department  which  must  develop  resources 
for  public  use. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  not 
the  agency  to  determine  air  pollution  con- 
trol requirements  for  the  transportation  In- 
dustry. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is 
not  the  agency  to  establish  water  polluUon 
control  requlremenu  for  nuclear  power 
planu.  The  agency  which  sets  environmen- 
tal quality  standards  must  have  only  one 
goal:  protecuon  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions against  changes  In  the  natural  en- 
vironment which  adversely  affect  the  quality 

of  life. 

The  problems  of  environmental  pollution 
will  not  be  solved  by  picking  up  the  rhetoric 
of  anU-poUutlon  concerns  and  then  assign- 
ing the  control  of  pollution  to  those  J«P««»- 
slble  for  the  support  or  promotion  of  pollu- 
tion activities.  .^.,„„ 
The  focus  of  our  environmenUl  protection 
effort  must  be  man— man  today,  man  tomor- 
row and  man  In  relation  to  all  the  other 
forms  of  life  which  share  our  biosphere.  And 
man's  environment  includes  the  shape  of 
the  communities  In  which  he  Uvee.  his  home, 
his  schools,  his  places  of  work,  his  modes  of 
transportation  and  his  society. 

Our  environmental  concern  must  be  for 
the  whole  man  and  the  whole  society,  or 
else  we  shall  find  that  the  Issue  of  environ- 
mental protecUon  is  another  one  of  Don 
Quixote's  windmills. 

Last  week  I  participated  In  hearings  on  our 
disaster  relief  program  as  It  related  to  Hur- 
ricane Camllle  Of  all  the  leewns  1  learned 
from  those  hearings,  one  of  the  moat  Im- 
portant was  the  need  to  build  better  than 
we  have  when  we  have  encountered  a  nat- 
ural   or    man-made    disaster. 

The  disaster  of  environmental  destruction, 
which  U  all  around  us,  should  be  turned 
into  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  our  society. 
We  can  make  that  opportunity  If  we  reorder 
our  priorities. 

The  economic  Imbalance  which  has  caused 
the  population  shifts  which  now  so  deeply 
trouble  our  American  cltlea 

The  adequacy  of  housing  and  services  both 
In  urban  and  rural  America. 
The  availability  of  health  services 
The  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
The    availability    of    recreational    oppor- 
tunities In  and  around  our  dtiee. 

AU  of  these  are  high  on  the  lla*  of  domestic 
priorities  and  none  of  these  can  be  said  to 
be  any  lees  Important  or  basically  more  im- 
portant than  the  crisis  of  the  environment. 
They  are.  Indeed,  a  part  of  the  environment. 
If  we  see  man  as  a  part  of  his  entire  en- 
vironment, and  If  we  see  more  clearly  our 
reUtlonshlp  to  eskch  other,  we  may  be  able 
to  make  America  whole  again. 

It  U  the  crisis  of  division  and  diatruaC  in 
our  society  which,  left  unresolved.  wUl  make 
achievement  of  our  other  priorities  mean- 
ingless 

We  cannot  Uve  as  two  sodeUes  or  four 
societies:  and  government.  State,  local  or 
Federal,  cannot  bring  us  together  Today  U 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Martin 


Luther  King,  who  spent  a  Ufetime  trying  to 
weld  black  and  white  together  and  who  was 
lost  before  he  won.  He  gave  hU  life  to  avoid 
this  deep  division  and  to  eliminate  hatred  of 
man  against  his  fellow  man. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  recommit  ourselves 
today  to  the  goals  set  forth  by  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  to  make  that  commitment  In  the 
spirit  of  the  American  dream,  which  U  not 
simply  affluence  and  physical  comfort,  but  a 
society  of  healthy  men  and  women  free  to 
achieve  their  own  potential. 
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A  STUDY  IN  MARXIST  REVOLU- 
TIONARY VIOLENCE:  STUDENTS 
FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  an  astute 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  revolu- 
tionary violence  which  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety has  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

This  analysis  was  published  In  the  De- 
cember 1969  Issue  of  the  Pordham  Law 
Review.  Because  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  did  not  have  an  opportimlty  to 
read  It  there,  and  should  be  aware  of  the 
contents  of  this  excellent  article.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Rioord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A    Study    in    Maxxut    RrvoLUTXONA«T    Vio- 

LBNCC :  STtJDKNTS  FOB  A  DUf  OCEATIC  SOCIKTT, 

1062-1989 
( By  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice) 

People  ask,  what  U  the  nature  of  the  revo- 
lution that  we  talk  about?  Who  will  It  be 
made  by.  and  for.  and  what  are  Its  goals  and 
strategy? 

The  goal  Is  the  destruction  of  US  Imperi- 
alism and  the  achievement  of  a  classless 
world:  world  communism. 

The  most  Important  task  for  us  toward 
making  the  revolution  ...  Is  the  creation  of 
a  mass  revolutionary  movement  ...  A  revo- 
lutionary mass  movement  is  different  from 
the  traditional  revisionist  mass  base  of  "sym- 
pathizers," Rather  it  is  akin  to  the  Red 
Guard  in  China,  based  on  the  full  participa- 
tion and  Involvement  of  masses  of  people  in 
the  practice  of  malting  revolution;  a  move- 
ment with  a  full  willingness  to  participate 
in  the  violent  and  illegal  struggle. 

The  RYM  I  Revolutionary  Youth  Move- 
ment) must  .  .  .  lead  to  the  effective  orga- 
nization needed  to  survive  and  to  create  an- 
other batUefleld  of  the  revolution. 

A  revolution  is  a  u>ar  .  .  .This  will  require 
a  cadre  organization,  effective  secrecy,  self- 
reliance  among  the  cadres  .  .  .  Therefore  the 
centralized  organization  of  revolutionaries 
must  be  a  political  organization  a»  well  as 
military,  what  is  generally  called  a  "Marxist- 
Leninist"  party.' 

We  must  take  every  opportunity  to  explain 
that  the  state  cannot  be  challenged  except 
through  revolutionary  violence.  This  U  its 
nature. 

We  must  study  revolutionary  principles  of 
organization  as  Lenin,  Mao,  and  others  have 
written  about  them,  develop  collective  meth- 
ods of  work  and  decision-making,  and  fight 
anti-communism.  .  .  . 

It  Is  part  of  our  function  as  a  revolution- 
ary youth  movement.  .  .  .' 

We're  not  communist  inspired.  We're  com- 
munists. Corrupt,  evil  and  it  lour  system  of 
government)  should  be  destroyed,  in  fact 
smashed.' 

A  disease  afflicts  America  today — the  dis- 
ease of  extremism.  We  see  extremism  of  aev- 
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eral  varieties:  left  wing  extremism  (Old  Left 
and  New  Left):  right  wing  extremism  (Min- 
utemen):  black  extremism  (Black  Panther 
Party);  white  extremism  (Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
anti-Negro  hate  groups).*  The  mass  media 
each  day  Is  filled  with  charges  and  counter- 
charges, with  accusations  and  counteraccusa- 
tlons,  with  one  group  bitterly  assailing  and 
denouncing  another  group.  All  too  fre- 
quently these  verbal  assaults  are  reinforced 
with  violent  acts:  murder,  assault,  arson, 
bombings. 

Extremism  poses  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
Integrity  of  democratic  Institutions.  Every 
American  should  be  concerned.  When  Indi- 
viduals or  organizations  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  they  render  a  grave  dis- 
service to  the  concepts  of  civility  and  legal- 
ity which  hold  our  society  together.  The 
Greek  historian  Thucydldes  many  years  ago 
wrote  atwut  Athens: 

"Trust,  the  main  element  In  high  charac- 
ter, disappeared,  laughed  to  scorn,  and  a 
convinced,  suspicious  hostility  between  man 
and  man  everywhere  took  Its  place."  * 

Our  democratic  society  Is  held  together  by 
the  law — that  body  of  precedents.  Interpreta- 
tions, statutes  and  pragmatic  applicants 
which  theoretically  provides  balance,  fair 
play  and,  to  the  best  of  human  Judgment, 
Justice  and  dignity  to  the  individual.  The 
democratic  process  provides  for  change — but 
change  within  the  framework  of  law.  "The 
life  of  the  law,"  said  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  "has  not  been  logic:  It  has  been  ex- 
perience."* The  law  Is  a  constantiy  evolving 
process  which  allows  errors  to  be  corrected. 
Judgments  to  be  reversed,  and  new  knowl- 
edge to  be  Incorporated 

Our  society  allows  and  encourages  protest 
and  dissent,'  the  opinions  of  the  minority 
as  well  as  the  majority.  Every  citizen  and 
group  has  the  right  (and  duty)  to  point  out 
the  many  Imperfections  In  society  and  to 
take  steps  to  have  them  corrected.  But  these 
steps  must  be  within  the  democratic  proc- 
ess— not  In  opposition  to  the  law.  Civil  dis- 
obedience, violence  and  flouting  of  the  law 
have  no  place  In  a  democratic  society.  Free 
government  Is  tragically  weakened  when  In- 
dividuals show  disrespect  for  the  law,  engage 
In  vigilante  actions  or  endeavor  to  set  one 
element  of  society  against  the  other.  When 
any  group  openly  proclaims  that  our  govern- 
ment should  be  overthrown  by  violence,  the 
time  has  come  to  be  concerned — and  we  as  a 
nation  have  reached  that  pmlnt! 

The  quotations  above "  reflect  the  existence 
In  America  today  of  a  small  group  of  Indi- 
viduals, primarily  college  students,  who  are 
working  for  the  overthrow  of  our  democratic 
Institutions.  A  scant  two  years  ago,  few 
Americans  had  heard  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS).  Today  these  Ini- 
tials are  the  trademarks  of  a  movement  whose 
members  have  developed  into  embittered, 
vociferous  revolutionaries  who  have  Ignited 
many  campus  Insurrections.  They  have  noth- 
ing but  contempt  for  this  country's  laws. 

Here  Is  a  new  type  of  extremism,  an  ex- 
tremism all  the  more  dangerous  because  it 
emanates  from  a  group  of  young  people 
(many  of  whom  are  highly  trained  academi- 
cally) whose  bitterness  against  their  country 
Is  so  Intense  that  many  of  them  want  blindly 
to  destroy  without  much  (U  any)  thought 
as  to  what  Is  to  emerge  from  this  destruction. 
Their  111  will  Is  guided  more  by  whim  than 
plan,  more  by  cynical  pessimism  than  hc^>e 
for  a  better  future,  more  by  the  spiteful 
revenge  of  the  frustrated  than  by  dedication 
to  a  noble  cause.  A  type  of  youthful  bar- 
barism* seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  this 
minority  (SDS  being  an  extremely  small 
minority  of  our  college  generation).  Danger 
arises  from  the  fact  that  these  people,  in 
their  hatred  and  antl-lntellectuallsm,  will 
cause  great  damage  not  only  In  the  academic 
community  but  also  in  society  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  history  and  de- 
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velopment  of  the  SDS  from  a  relatively  ob- 
scure and  mild  campus  group  to  an  orga- 
nization advocating  Marxist  revolutionary 
violence.  Then  let  us  discuss  sotne  of  the 
controlling  processes  and  techniques  of  the 
SDS  mentality,  i.e.,  the  processes  which  have 
severed  allegiance  to  this  country  and  to 
democratic  principles. 

The  history  of  SDS  Is  brief — spanning  a 
scant  seven  years.  Actually.  SDS  as  we 
know  It  today  was  born  at  a  convention  of 
a  mere  handful  of  students  meeting  at 
Port  Huron.  Michigan.  In  June,  1962."  These 
were  the  days  of  the  civil  rights  struggles  in 
the  South.  Many  SDS  members  and  sym- 
pathizers bad  been  active  in  voter  registra- 
tion drives  and  freedom  demonstrations  and 
rallies.  Their  enthusiasm  ran  high  and  it 
seemed  that  SDS  was  to  be  a  militant  pro- 
test group  bent  on  achieving  reforms. 

The  original  Ideological  framework  of  the 
SDS  was  proclaimed  in  the  so-called  Port 
Huron  Statement  adopted  at  the  foimdlng 
convention.  Though  the  statement  dealt  with 
many  Issues  of  the  day.  It  was  characterized 
by  two  key  words — "participatory  democ- 
racy"— meaning,  among  other  things,  that 
the  institutions  of  American  society  should 
be  more  open  for  individual  participation 
and  citizens  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  con- 
cern. 

"As  a  social  system  we  seek  the  establish- 
ment ot  a  democracy  of  Individual  participa- 
tion, governed  by  two  central  alms:  that  the 
Individual  share  in  those  social  decisions 
determining  the  quality  and  direction  of  tiis 
life;  that  society  be  organized  to  encotir- 
age  independence  In  men  and  provide  the 
media  for  their  conunon  participation"" 

The  preamble  of  SDS's  constitution  "  con- 
tains this  sentence: 

"It  (SDS)  maintains  a  vision  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  where  at  all  levels  the  people 
have  control  of  the  decisions  which  affect 
them  and  the  resources  on  which  they  are 
dependent." 

Following  the  Port  Huron  convention.  SDS 
leaders  returned  to  their  respective  campuses 
and  embarked  on  an  ambitious  organizing 
campaign  with  the  primary  objective  of  "rad- 
icalizing" the  students."  In  1964.  the  Free 
Speech  Movement  erupted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  Also,  there 
were  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  incident  (August, 
1964)  and  the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  New  Left  leaders  began  channeling  the 
movement  Into  anti-war  activities.  The  SDS 
actively  participated  In  the  growing  student 
unrest  and  the  demonstrations  against  the 
Vietnam  War.  However,  SDS  was  not  yet  re- 
garded as  a  revolutionary,  violence-prone 
group. 

In  fact,  SDS  involved  itself  in  commimity 
action  projects.  In  the  autumn  of  1964,  SDS 
reportedly  was  active  in  seven  such  proj- 
ects." The  theory  of  these  projects  was  to 
organize  the  residents  of  communities  around 
the  Immediate  issues  which  affected  their 
lives,  such  as  housing.  Jobs,  education,  vot- 
ing rights,  and  opposition  |p  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  "participatory  democracy"  theme  pro- 
pounded by  SDS  brought  many  enthusiastic 
responses.  "What  is  the  strategy  of  social 
change  implicit  in  the  concept  of  pMurticlpa- 
tory  democracy?" "  asks  one  commentator. 
He  went  on  to  say : 

"The  concept  has  become  important  this 
past  winter  [1964-1965]  ...  (A)  number  of 
SDS  leaders  have  left  college  and  are  seeking 
to  apply  the  idea  in  Northern  ghettos.  .  .  . 

"The  SNOO  (Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee]  or  SDS  worker  does  not 
build  a  parallel  institution  to  Impose  an  Ide- 
ology on  It.  He  views  himself  as  a  catalyst, 
helping  to  create  an  environment  which  will 
help  the  local  people  to  decide  what  they 
want."  » 

Enthusiastically,  this  commentator  could 
say:   "A  new  style  of  wcvk,  fusing  politics 


and  direct  action  into  radical  conununlty 
organization,  is  emerging  in  both  SDS  and 
SNCC."  " 

But  the  whole  concept  of  "participatory 
democracy" — meaning  a  sincere  effort  to 
strengthen  democratic  processes  by  increased 
citizen  responsibility — was  a  mere  shib- 
boleth. The  seeds  of  anti-democratic  thought 
contained  in  the  original  Port  Htiron  State- 
ment began  to  sprout,  and  the  SDS  (start- 
ing around  1966-1967)  changed  rapidly  and 
perceptibly.  It  became  more  militant,  more 
hostile,  more  anti-everytbing. 

A  close  observer  noted  the  process: 

"A  year  ago  SDS  was  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  move  "from  protest  to  politics." 
Today  the  discussion,  and  perhaps  the  de- 
cision, is  "from  protest  to  resistance."  The 
distinction  between  politics  and  resistance  is 
so  great  as  to  imply  a  qualitative  change."  >* 

Tbla  "qualitative  change"  was  fundamen- 
tal and  foreboding :  The  SDS  had  rejected  the 
role  of  working  as  a  left  vHng  force  within 
the  traditional  political  structure  of  society. 
"Most  people  in  SDS."  said  one  of  Ita  national 
leaders,  "are  not  even  vaguely  sympathetic 
to  the  parliamentary  game."  "  Instead,  It  had 
cast  its  lot  on  a  policy  of  resistance. 

"No  matter  what  America  demands,  it  does 
not  possess  us.  Whenever  that  demand 
comes — we  restst.** 

"A  resistance  movement,  based  on  the 
slogan,  'Not  with  my  life,  you  don't'  is  basic 
to  helping  people  break  out  of  their  own 
prisons. 

"Many  of  us  in  SDS  share  a  conviction  that 
this  is  what  has  to  happen.  That  we  must 
resist,  and  that  pec^le  must  break  free.  None 
of  us  is  sure  we  can  win.  All  we  can  say  Is 
that  there  are  other  ways  to  lead  our  lives  in 
the  face  of  the  crtwoenity  of  wliat  American 
life  is — and  that  we  Intend  to  live  them  that 
way."  *^ 

The  dangerous  Rubicon  of  violence  had 
been  crossed!  Since  1967  the  SDS  has  been 
Involved  in  an  ever  escalating  tempo  of 
radical  activity.  In  the  spring  of  1968,  SDS 
was  a  spearhead  in  the  violent  student 
demonstration  at  Colxunbla  University.  The 
1968-1969  academic  year  saw  SDS  violence 
on  many  campuses,  Including  the  conviction 
of  an  SDS  member  at  a  Mldvrestem  univer- 
sity under  the  federal  sabotage  statute  **  for 
attempting  to  bomb  a  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  (ROTC)  btilldlng  on  campus.  In 
April,  1969,  Cameron  David  Bishop,  an  SDS 
member,  was  placed  on  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation's  (FBI)  'Ten  Most  Wanted" 
list  of  criminal  fugitives.  Bishop  was  charged 
with  sabotage  in  the  dynamiting  of  power 
transmission  towers  in  Colorado. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  handling 
violations  of  tixe  law  in  connection  with 
student  disruptions  reste  with  local  law  en- 
forcement. The  FBI.  as  a  federal  investigative 
agency,  does  not  possess  police  powers  in- 
cluding guarding  buildings  and  grounds  or 
providing  personal  protection.  The  FBI's  re- 
sponsibility Is  primarily  twofold:  (1)  collec- 
tion of  Intelligence  data  for  Immediate  dis- 
semination to  authorized  individuals  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government;  and  (3) 
sectirlng  evidence  ot  any  violation  of  federal 
laws  within  Ita  Jurisdiction. 

Reported  incldenta  attributed  to  the  New 
Left  suggest  a  few  of  the  most  serious  fed- 
eral crimes  which  some  extremiste  may  be 
disposed  to  commit.  One  group  of  offenses 
would  be  directed  toward  crippling  military 
programs,  including  such  acta  as  (1)  sabo- 
tage to  ROTC  facilities  on  campus,  recruit- 
ing stations,  and  other  military  Installa- 
tions, or  war  material  (18  U.S.C.  SS  2151-56 
(1964));  (2)  destruction,  theft,  or  alteration 
of  any  Selective  Service  document  or  record 
(50  use.  App.  f462  (Supp.  IV.  1969);  18 
U.S.C.  {  1361  (1964)):  (3)  counseUng  evasion 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  (SO  U.S.C.  App. 
(462  (Supp.  rv,  1969)):  (4)  counseUng  in- 
subordination or  disloyalty  of  troopa  (18 
U.S.C.  f  2387(a)(1)  (1964)):  (5)  harboring 
deserters  from  the  Armed  Forces  (18  U.S.C. 
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)   1381    (1964)):   »nd   (6)    Inwrference  with 
government     communication*      (18     U.S.C. 

i  1363   (1964) ).  ,^    .         . 

Another  group  of  offense*  would  involve 
riot  and  civil  dlsorter  such  as  (1)  traveling 
in  interstate  or  rorelgn  commerce  to  incite 
a  not  or  otherwise  encourage,  participate  In 
or  commit  any  act  of  violence  In  a  not  ( 18 
use  |3101(a)(n  (Supp.  IV.  1969)):  (2) 
interfering  with  any  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  on  official  duty  during  a  civil 
disorder  In  any  way  that  obstruct*  or  ad- 
versely aflecu  interstate  commerce  ( 18  U.S.C. 
1231(a)(3)  1964)):  or  (3)  interferes  with 
the  exercise  of  federally  protected  rights  (18 
use     1245(b)     (Supp     IV.    >9«?»'.^. 

There  are  many  other  poaalbllltlea.  of 
course.  Among  these  are  ( 1)  adTocatlng  ow- 
throw  of  government  |18  U  S  C.  « 2386 
(1964))-  (2)  desecration  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  (18  USC  I  700  (1964)):  (3) 
assaulting,  resisting,  or  impeding  certain  of- 
ficers of  the  federal  government  (18  U.S.C. 
1111  (1964));  (4)  aasauUing  certain  foreign 
diplomatic  and  other  official  personnel  (18 
USC  I  112  (1964)):  and  (5)  threats  agalnat 
the  Preeldent   (18  USC.  J  871   (1964)). 

At  the  SDS's  1968  national  convention  in 
Michigan,  a  workshop  on  sabotage  and  ex- 
plosives Wis  held.  Here  participants  were 
told  not  only  how  to  manufacture  Molotov 
cocktails  and  Incendiary  devices  but  also  how 
they  could  best  be  used  against  the  "Estab- 
lishment '  _  .... 
In  December.  1968.  the  SD6s  National 
Council  approved  a  resoluUon  entitled  "To- 
wards a  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement." 
This  resolution  stated  flatly: 

•The  main  task  now  la  to  begin  moving 
beyond  the  limitations  of  struggle  placed 
upon  a  student  movement.  We  must  realise 
our  potential  to  reach  out  to  new  consUtuen- 
clea  both  on  and  off  campus  and  build  SD6 
Into  a  youth  movement  that  U  revolution- 
ary." " 

This  is  where  SD8  U  today  "—a  youth 
movement  dedicated  to  a  revolution  of  vio- 
lence. , 

The  SDe.  however.  Is  merely  one  group  in 
the  ao-caUed  New  Left  movement  ThU  move- 
ment consist*  ot  many  element*,  for  example, 
anarchist*,  communist*  (of  varlou*  types), 
hippies,  paclflat*,  and  idealist*.  We  must  be 
extremely  careful  in  dlfferenUatlng  and  not 
lump  all  protesters  into  the  extremist  SOS 
category  Protest  1*  a  legitimate  function  of 
the  university  and  society  a*  a  whole  This 
nation  was  built  on  protest.  Many  student* 
and  aduiu.  for  sincere  reaaons  of  their  own. 
oppose  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  draft,  and 
university  poUcles  They  have  a  right  to  pro- 
test within  the  structxire  of  free  government. 
Great  damage  can  be  done  by  labeling  these 
individuals  as  SD6  members  or  guilty  of 
advocating  revolution.  These  non-aD6ers  are 
frequently  manipulated  by  the  extremlat  mi- 
norities, but  they  should  not  be  summarily 
categorized  as  members  or  sympathizers  of 
SDe. 

Ju«t  what  processes  cauaed  these  tragic 
developments  In  the  SD8?  What  factors 
molded  the  thinking  and  acUons  of  tbla  ex- 
tremist minority  of  young  people? 

1)  A  basic  and  fundamental  rejection  of 
democratic  institutiona  and  values  as  archaic, 
irrelevant  and  meaningless. 

SD6  literature  Is  filled  with  commenu  con- 
temptuous of  democratic  Inatltutlon*  and 
processes.  "I  don't  plan  to  vote."  said  an 
SD8er.  'Ifs  no  choice — there  are  three  pigs 
running  for  president.  (Wle  denounce  the 
electoral  process.  It's  senseless."  **  "Vote 
Where  Power  Is.  Our  Po^er  Is  In  the 
Street.""  proclaimed  an  8D6  publication. 
"While  court*  are  atlll  available  to  u*  a*  a 
means  of  defenae.  we  should  use  them  to  the 
fullest  extent,  using  the  opportunity  each 
Ume  we  appear  In  court  to  make  clear  the 
political  nature  of  the  police,  court*,  and  at- 
tack* on  IndlTlduals,"  "  proclaim*  the  Revo- 
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lutlonary  Youth  Movement  U.  The  law  en- 
forcement officer  U  called  a  "pig"  8D6  mem- 
bers taunt,  and  hurl  bitter  obscenlUes  against 
the  police  officer.  In  a  recent  Interview  SDS 
leaders  were  aaked : 

Question:  "How  would  you  describe  the 
government  and  the  structure  ot  this  coun- 
try?" 

Answer:  "CaplUllst.  pig.  power  structure. 
That's  what  It  Is." 

Question;  "Would  you  caU  It  democracy  at 
aU?" 

Answer;   "No."" 

The  whole  history  of  Judaic-Christian  cul- 
ture I*  ridiculed,  mocked  and  scorned.  Out  of 
this  rejection  of  a  belief  in  democratic  values, 
grow  dangerous  procease*. 

2)  Violence  as  the  type  of  leadership  re- 
quired to  effect  change  in  the  United  States. 
If  an  Individual  reJecU  democratic  values, 
then  violence  becomes  an  acceptable  means 
of  action.  The  hatred  of  the  "Establishment" 
(meaning  the  government,  the  military,  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  the  educational  system) 
Is  so  Intense  that  any  mean*  of  attack  U 
Justltled. 

"Until  the  student  Is  willing  to  destroy 
TOTALLY  and  JOYFULLY  those  repressive 
structures — to  attack  and  destroy  the  bour- 
geois social  order — his  student  movement 
will  always  be  luat  that— never  truly  revolu- 
tionary. There  can  be  no  liberated  university 
in  a  dead  society.  All  or  nothing.  The  build- 
ings are  yours  for  the  burning,  for  until  they 
are  destroyed,  along  with  clvlUzatlon  and  lu 
DEATH.  YOU  will  not  live. 

"The  revolutionary  project  should  be  clear 
to  the  student — destruction  of  the  univer- 
sity .  .  .  unless  the  student  Is  capable  of 
destrucUon  a*  creation,  there  will  be  no 
revolutionary  tranaf ormatlon."  " 

To  the  SI>S  member,  a  key  feature  of  thl* 
violence  U  guerrilla  warfare.  "We  are  working 
to  build  a  guerrilla  force  In  an  urban  en- 
vironment."" He  look*  upon  himself  a*  an 
extremely  small  minority  In  a  va*t  sea  of 
hosUle  "Imperialism."  Impotent.  Inconse- 
quential and  weak.  RevoluUonary  power  can 
be  generated  In  hU  eyes,  therefore,  only 
through  guerrUla  tactics."  No  wonder  the 
guerrilla,  the  Individual  who  defied  the  Bs- 
Ubllshment  and  fought  to  overthrow  exist- 
ing society,  I*  a  New  Left  and  SDS  hero." 
Very  revealing,  guerrilla  warfare  1*  a  topic 
of  study  In  the  so-called  free  universities." 
Here  is  a  description  of  one  course  from  a 
free  university  catalogue : 

"<7maAN  ccEaaiix*  wasfabe 
"We  win  study  the  Jdms  and  techniques  of 
guerrilla  warfare  In  an  urban  setting;  orga- 
nization, training,  propaganda.  Intelligence 
and  counterintelligence,  sabotage,  and  civil- 
ian resistance.  We  will  do  this  through  the 
use  of  theory  texts.  pracUcal  manuals,  and 
war  games."** 

The  whole  concept  of  violence  was  tragi- 
cally emphasized  In  a  recent  lasue  of  SDS's 
Sew  Left  Notes.  Under  the  caption.  "Bring 
the  War  Home!,"  page  one  carried  a  full  page 
photograph  of  a  little  boy  with  a  big  smile 
placing  an  object  on  a  railroad  track.  The 
description  re«l;  "With  a  defiant  smile,  a  6- 
year-old  .  .  .  shows  how  he  placed  a  25- pound 
concrete  slab  on  the  tracks  and  wrecked  a 
passenger  train."  " 

3 )  This  violence  U  justified  as  moral,  hon- 
orable, the  thing  to  do.  This  gives  SDS  vio- 
lence and  potential  vioUnce  a  pseudo-re- 
ligious fervor,  a  seeming  moral  imperative 
leading  to  the  danger  that  the  uncritical 
observer  may  consider  the  perpetrator  as  a 
martyr  rather  than  a  criminal. 

In  one  attempted  bombing  by  an  SDSer, 
the  culprit,  who  wa*  apprehended  and  con- 
victed, said  he  did  not  really  want  to  Injure 
any  person.  He  wanted  to  destroy  this  ROTC 
building,  he  said,  as  a  symbolic  act.  a*  hi* 
personal  protest  against  the  Establishment. 
This  SDS  atUtude  Is  reminiscent  of  pre- 
vious anarchlat  criminal  activities  In  thl* 
country.  Emma  Goldman,  the  weU  known 


anarchist  leader,  ha*  told  how  she  and  Alex- 
ander Berkman.  another  anarchUt.  plotted 
the  murder  of  a  key  American  Induatrial 
eader  who.  In  their  eyes,  waa  symbolic  of  the 
hated  Establishment.  Berkman  would  per- 
sonally attempt  to  kill  him— not  that  Berk- 
man had  a  personal  grievance  against  thl* 
man.  but  that  thU  Individual  was  a  "symbol 
of  wealth  and  power."  Berkman  would  gain 
nothing  personally— nor  did  he  expect  any- 
thing." To  these  anarchlsw,  the  deed  was 
Justified  because  It  would  not  only  shock 
the  Establishment  but  also  would  propagate 
their  message  to  the  whole  nation  The  "mes- 
sage '  was  as  Important  as  the  deed.  It  was 
(or  the  cause!  Goodman  adds: 

Our  end  was  the  sacred  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed and  exploited  people.  It  waa  for  them 
that  we  were  going  to  give  our  lives.  What 
If  a  few  should  have  to  perish?— the  many 
would  be  made  free  and  could  live  In  beauty 
and  in  comfort.  Yes,  the  end  In  thl*  ca*e 
Justified  the  means."" 

Some  SDS  leaders  have  talked  about  "the 
politics  of  guilt"— meaning  that,  in  their 
opinion,  Americans  have  troubled  and  guilty 
consciences  about  injustices  and  Inequities 
In  their  society.  To  the  hard  core  SDS  mem- 
bers, a  policy  of  violent  confrontation  (In- 
cluding campus  Insurrections,  bombings  and 
arson)  hopefully  will  bring  public  sympathy 
and  approval  (even  If  silent)."  Moreover,  It 
may  stir  up  Interest  In  their  cause  and  even 
prevent  their  prosecution  later  on  criminal 
charges  I 

A*  a  nation,  we  must  recognize  that  this 
style  of  anarchist  violence  is  a  violation  of 
our  laws  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
4)  Disaffection  from  democratic  values 
and  a  grousing  tendency  toward  violence 
have  led  to  an  increasing  SDS  emphasis  on 
revolution,  meaning  a  qualitative  and  fun- 
damental change  in  the  economic.  poliUcal. 
social  and  cultural  system  of  this  country. 
Not  long  ago  an  observer  of  SDS  activities 
commented  that  the  SDS's  attitude  toward 
specific  Issues,  such  as  opposition  to  the 
ROTC,  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  univer- 
sity system,  had  become  secondary  to  a  big- 
ger, broader,  more  important  goal,  namely, 
revolution. 

Today,  the  SDS  Is  calUng  Into  question  the 
entire  structure  of  American  society  and 
pronouncing  It  unfit  for  survival.  The  system 
as  a  whole.  It  says.  Is  the  enemy,  not  specific 
Injustices  and  weaknesses.  Accordingly,  what 
Is  needed  Is  a  total  purging  of  what  Is  re- 
garded as  "evil,"  "corrupt,"  and  "degenerate." 
Apparently,  there  Is  to  be  no  compromise, 
no  selection  of  what  Is  good  or  bad.  The  en- 
tire apparatus  1*  to  be  discarded. 

"Ideologically  we  began  to  grasp  the  Idea 
that  the  system  as  a  whole  wa*  the  enemy: 
tactically  we  began  to  try  to  attack  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  system.  We  gradually  aban- 
doned the  noUon  that  If  we  fought  and 
fought  for  reforms  we  might  succeed  In  re- 
forming the  system  away  or  that  conscious- 
ness would  somehow  arise  out  of  enough 
local  fights  so  eventually  the  local  rent-strike 
group  would  spring  Into  action  as  a  guerrilla 
force."  » 

Gone  are  the  days  of  "sewer  socialism."" 
a  term  used  by  the  SDS  to  mean  reformist 
efforU  on  a  local  basis  to  improve  society. 
The  anti-war  demonstrations  changed  this 
atUtude. 

"Here  In  the  United  States  those  demon- 
strations set  the  term*  for  the  struggle  and 
gave  the  movement  a  push  In  gutslness  and 
in  the  targets  it  chose  to  attack.  Remember 
the  Pentagon  and  the  nearly  simultaneous 
West  Coast  Oakland  Induction  Center  dem- 
onstraUons.  The  slogans,  target*,  and  mili- 
tancy were  almost  totally  new.  We  moved 
from  Individual  acU  of  moral  protest — re- 
member the  spring  before  the  draft  card 
burning  had  been  considered  the  very  limit 
of  the  movement — to  massive  attacks  on  the 
centers  of  military  power  in  this  covmtry."« 
The   march   on   the   Pentagon    (October, 
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1967).  according  to  the  EDB,  enabled  the 
Movement  to  reach  out  "to  millions  where 
our  organizing  In  the  past  could  only  reach 
thousands.  .  .  .  The  demonstrations  had  a 
double  effect:  They  spread  the  word  that  It 
was  legitimate  to  fight  and  helped  create  a 
culture  of  resistance  In  which  OIs  revolted, 
white  working-class  gangs  turned  polit- 
ical. .  .  ."" 

The  outcome  Is  the  current  effort  by  the 
SDS  to  develop  what  Is  called  a  revolutionary 
youth  movement  (RYM).  An  SDS  faction. 
Weatherman,  Issued  a  position  paper  which 
talks  about  a  cadre-type,  clandestine  orga- 
nization of  revolutionaries  under  the  disci- 
pline of  centralized  leadership.  This  organi- 
zation would  be  buttressed  by  a  revolutionary 
n;iass  movement.  "The  most  Important  task 
for  us  toward  making  the  revolution  ...  Is 
the  creation  of  a  mass  revolutionary  move- 
ment, without  which  a  clandestine  revolu- 
tionary party  will  be  Impossible."  ** 

Can  SDS,  with  lU  factionalism  and  hatred 
of  discipline,  create  a  revolutionary  organi- 
sation? Without  It,  the  revolution  cannot 
be  brought  about.  The  SDS  militants  know 
that  discipline,  organization  and  trained 
leadership  are  needed.  The  very  fact  that 
so  many  SDSers  are  talking  seriously  about 
revolution  makes  the  future  one  to  watch 

ClOBClV 

6)  "The  new  left  as  it  has  been  knoton 
during  this  decade  disappeared  during  the 
Chicago  SDS  convention.  It  is  being  replaced 
by  Marxism  Leninism."  " 

This  diagnosis  by  the  Guardian,  the  "In- 
dependent radical  newsweekly"  which  re- 
ports New  Left  activities.  Identifies  a  process 
Inherent  In  SDS  even  from  its  early  days. 
SDS  (including  Its  many  facUons)  Is  today 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  oriented. 

A  loosely   structured  group.  SDS  has  al- 
ways been  an  Ideological  potpourri,  Including 
_  several  varieties  of  Marxist  positions:  Trot- 

yl skyltes    (Socialist    Workers    Party    and    Its 

X*  youth  group,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance), 

pro-Moscow  communists  of  the  Communist 
Party.  USA,  and  its  youth  affiliate,  the  W.E.B. 
DuBols  Clubs,  and  the  pro-Red  Chinese 
Progressive  Labor  Party.  As  time  progressed, 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP)  became 
extremely  strong  In  the  SDS,  resulting  In  a 
massive  factional  struggle  at  the  June.  1969, 
national  convention  The  PLP  faction  was 
expelled  and  exists  today  as  a  rival  group 
claiming  that  It  Is  the  true  SDS." 

The  two  National  Office  factions  (Weather- 
man and  RYM  U)  and  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  group  have  both  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences. Because  of  conflicting  claims  the 
task  of  distinguishing  their  positions  be- 
comes difficult.  The  Guardian  of  June  28, 
1969,  however,  reporting  on  SDS's  National 
Convention,  sets  forth  a  brief  summary  of 
the  various  viewpoints. 

"RYM,  as  the  concept  Is  known,  seeks  to 
convert  SDS  Into  a  mass  revolutionary  orga- 
nization of  youth  grounded  in  Marxism - 
Leninism  and  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought.  .  .  . 
ITjhe  RYM  group  split  Into  two  factions 
known  as  "weatherman"  and  RYM  2,  based 
on  names  of  papers  submitted  to  the  con- 
vention by  the  two  groups. 

"Both  factions  agreed  on  many  points,  but 
came  to  a  parting  of  ways  due  to  different 
ideas  on  such  questions  as  black  liberation, 
women's  liberation,  nationalism,  the  white 
working  class  and  action  tactics. 

"Weatherman  . .  .  tends  to  deny  the  leading 
role  of  the  working  class  In  revolutionary 
struggle.  It  ha*  been  charged  with  adventur- 
ism both  for  It*  seeming  Indifference  to 
white  workers  and  for  a  shock-brigade  action 
strategy  .... 

"Blacks  in  the  U.S.  are  viewed  [byl  weath- 
erman as  a  separate  colonized  nation  within 
the  oppressor  country.  National  liberation 
for  blacks  in  the  oppressor  country.  It  is 
maintained,  cannot  be  accomplished  until 
capitalism  is  overthrown.  On  women's  liber- 
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atKm,  the  weatherman  tendency  holds  that 
women  should  be  organized  around  anti- 
Impertallsm,  antlractst  struggles. 

"RYM  2  .  .  .  sees  the  proletariat  as  being 
the  main  force  In  the  revolution,  while  at 
this  stage,  revolutionary  blacks  at  home  and 
Uberatlon' struggles  abroad  play  the  leading 
role.  Blacks,  women  and  students.  RYM  2 
holds,  play  a  key  role  in  raising  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  working  class  by  sUuggUng  for 
their  own  Uberatlon. 

"Blacks  in  the  U.S.  are  seen  by  RYM  2  as 
a  separate  nation,  but  because  of  the  dual 
position  of  black  workers— oppressed  as 
blacks,  super  exploited  as  workers— 'their 
fight  for  the  right  of  self-determination  is  a 
precondlUon  for  any  kind  of  socialism  In  this 
country.'  This  struggle  for  liberation,  along 
with  women's  struggle  for  liberation  from 
male  supremacy  and  the  struggles  of  youth, 
is  seen  as  a  means  of  developing  proletarian 
unity  and  revolution."  " 

As  to  the  PLP  (here  called  PL)  the  Guard- 
ian states : 

"PL.  which  considers  itseU  the  vanguard 
of  the  proletarian  struggle,  sees  the  work- 
ing class  as  the  key  to  revolution.  While 
supporting  scU-determlnaUon,  PL  insists 
that  national  Uberatlon  struggles.  Including 
the  black  struggle  In  the  UB.  must  have  a 
class  character.  Juxtaposed  to  the  Black 
Panther  Party  slogan.  "Power  to  the  peo- 
ple," PL  demands  'Power  to  the  workers." 
PL  'says  student  actions  mvist  be  In  the  ob- 
jective interest  of  the  working  class.  .  .  . 
Women  are  seen  as  superexplolted  workers, 
victims  of  the  ruUng  class— not  as  being  op- 
pressed by  men  as  well."  "  *' 

These  groups  differ  also  on  tactics  (how 
to  bring  about  the  revolution  as  weU  as  on 
overall  strategy,  the  revolution  itself).  The 
Weatherman  faction  Is  the  most  mlUtant. 
believing  that  direct,  forcible,  in-the-street 
guerrilla  incidents  must  be  pursued.  RYM 
II,  though  not  disavowing  violence,  is  less 
militant.  GuerriUa-violent  tactics.  RYM  n 
leaders  feel,  are  self-defeating  and  will  prob- 
ably alienate  both  potential  recruits  and 
public  opliUon.  RYM  n  stresses  study  and 
educaUon  with  an  emphasis  on  the  classical 
definition  of  the  working  class  as  the  correct 
means  to  attain  revolution.  The  PLP  follows 
more  RYM's  tactics  than  those  of  Weather- 
man. The  PLP.  basing  Its  position  on  the 
historic  teachings  of  Marxism-Leninism,  is 
not  opposed  In  principle  to  the  use  of  force. 
However,  tactically  speaking,  it  feels  such 
extremUt  tactics  at  the  present  time  would 
do  the  movement  more  harm  than  good. 

Perhaps  the  SDS  is  the  victim  of  history- 
that  in  attempting  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion against  "capitalist"  society,  it  has  par- 
tially succumbed  to  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
analysis  of  "imperialist""  society."  Marxist 
terminology,  concepts  and  thought  processes 
permeate  SDS  revolutionary  literature.  In 
fact,  the  SDS.  despite  the  purported  intel- 
lectual prowess  of  its  leadership,  has  not 
developed  on  its  own  an  original  self- 
thought-out  revolutionary  analysis  of  capi- 
talist society  which  would  be  Independent 
of  the  historic  Marxist  viewpoint!  Rather, 
the  SDS  and  other  New  Leftists,  who  consider 
themselves  "youthful"  and  "modem,"  have 
become  prisoners  of  a  nineteenth  century 
doctrine! 

A  key  Issue  pertaining  to  Marxist  doctrine 
Is  SDS's  efforts  to  make  contact  with  the 
"working  class,"'  the  "industrial  proletariat" 
whom  Marx  considered  as  the  class  destined 
to  carry  out  the  revolution.  Can  students 
alone  bring  aljout  a  revolution?  Most  SDS 
thinking  (especially  the  PLP  faction)  says 
"no."  Students  must  combine  with  "work- 
ers." In  the  summer  of  1969.  the  SDS  insti- 
tuted a  highly  publicized  "Work  In"  pro- 
gram" whereby  SDS  members  were  encour- 
aged to  secure  Jol»  in  private  Industry  for 
the  purpose  of  making  personal  contact  with 
workers.  In  these  contacts  they  were  to  at- 
tempt to  "radicalize"  the  workers,  that  is. 


to  convince  them  of  SDS's  position  on  cur- 
rent issues. 

There  is  an  abhorrence  in  the  SDS  to  the 
Communist  Party,  USA,  which  U  considered 
"bureaucratic,"  "old-fashioned"  and  "ir- 
relevant." Communist  Party,  USA,  leaders 
and  members  have  been  active  in  SDS  ac- 
tivities, but  its  leadership  is  skeptical  and 
critical  of  many  SDS  policies."  For  that  rea- 
son, some  top  SDS  leaders"  have  publicly 
identified  themselves  as  revolutionary  com- 
munists with  a  small  "c",  that  is.  they  claim 
they  owe  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism but  not  to  either  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  USA,  or  its  mentor,  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Actually,  however,  aU  SDS  factions  are 
Marxist— with  the  Marxist  contempt  for  law, 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  the  rights 
of  others.  The  tragedy  of  the  SDS  is  that  a 
group  of  young  people,  some  with  personal 
idealism  and  sincerity,  have  "Jumped  the 
tracks."  They  have  left  the  mainstream  of  the 
democratic  processes  which  have  given  life 
and  meaning  to  the  American  experiment  of 
government. 

These  students,  many  from  economically 
effluent  and  well-educated  families,  have 
actually  corrupted  idealism  and  sulUed  the 
historic  academic  search  for  the  truth.  Many 
of  their  errors  come  from  a  shallow  Intel- 
lectuallsm,  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  history, 
and  an  arrogant  self-righteotisness  which 
leads  them  to  beUeve  they  alone  know  the 
truth.  Dialogue,  reason  and  understanding 
are  scorned  as  contemptuous  bourgeois 
values.  "Non-negotiable  demands,""  pompous 
generalizations,  the  simplification  of  com- 
plex Issues  into  irrelevant  and  piotis 
slogans — all  these  have  propeUed  the  SDS 
into  the  wasteland  of  nihilism,  revolution 
and  destruction. 

Moreover.  In  the  process  they  have  lost 
their  independence  as  either  thinkers  or  cus- 
todians of  the  hopes  of  the  future.  Why? 
Because  they  have  been  captixred  by  an 
antiquated  totaUtarian  system  known  as 
Marxism-Leninism.  In  aU  their  taUt  about 
being  avant-garde,  advanced  thinkers,  the 
bringers  of  a  "new  day."  SDS  leaders  are 
voices  from  the  past  who  talk  in  terms  of 
violence,  brute  power  and  destruction.  These 
are  the  age-old  techniques  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  criminal.  In  the  name  of  dissent, 
SDS  attempts  to  stifle  dissent.  In  the  name 
of  an  aUeged  pursuit  of  "justice,"  SDS  is 
wllUng  to  Jeopardize  and  undermine  the  ac- 
complishments, values  and  welfare  of  a  so- 
ciety which  today  is  providing  a  high«- 
standard  of  Uving  and  greater  personal  free- 
doms to  its  citizens  than  any  society  in  his- 
tory. 

Our  society  has  an  obligation  to  face  up 
to  the  realities  of  SDS  extremism. 

First,  we  must  remember  that  SDS  tactics 
represent  a  minority  sentiment  on  our  col- 
lege campuses.  The  1960"s  have  been  an  age 
of  protest,  of  questioning,  of  asking  vital 
questions  about  our  society.  Our  colleges 
have  produced  an  inquiring  generation, 
young  people  who  are  sincerely  and  deeply 
concerned  about  problems  which  arise  from 
a  complex,  industrialized,  urban  society.  We 
want  this  questioning  process  to  continue. 
We  should  be  thankful  for  the  sophisticated, 
Intelligent,  poised  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple now  coming  of  age. 

Second,  adults  have  a  special  obUgatlon 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  dialogue  with 
the  rising  generation.  AU  too  frequently  we 
in  the  FBI  find  a  complete  lack  of  commvinl- 
cation  between  parents  and  young  people 
about  the  really  serious  Issues  of  life.  Yes, 
there  Is  talk  about  a  new  car  or  a  vacation 
trip,  but  amazingly  little  about  some  of  the 
basic  problems  which  concern  young  people 
today  (the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  draft,  race 
relations,  poverty).  Often  a  parent  and  a 
child  violently  disagree — and  each  goes  his 
own  way,  preventing  the  mutual  Interchange 
of  opinions.  The  generation  gap  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  communication  gap. 
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Third.  In  dlscuMlbg  the  SI36  (or  any  otber 
type  of  extremism)  we  must  be  careful  of 
our  facts  and  not  Indiscriminately  label 
those  whom  we  do  not  personally  like  or 
whose  opinions  are  unpopular  as  extremist*. 
We  must  remember  that  many  non-SD8. 
moderate  students  are  also  protesting  about 
key  Issues  of  the  day.  We  should  not  label 
these  legitimate  protests  as  "SDS  extremism'* 
and  therefore  dismiss  them  from  considera- 
tion. The  genuine,  hard  core  radical  on 
campus  must  be  distinguished  from  the  !«• 
gltlmate  protester. 

Rourth.  we  must  remember  that  the  way 
to  combat  extremism  Is  not  by  counterex- 
tremlsm.  In  other  words,  one  of  the  dangers 
of  SDS  extremism  on  campuses  Is  that  It  will 
engender  anudemocratlc  vigilante  and  illegal 
actions  against  this  minority.  These  extrem- 
ists can  and  must  be  handled  under  due 
process  of  law.  There  Is  no  room  either  on  or 
off  campus  for  an  antidemocratic  backlash. 

Pnfth.  society  must  take  seriously  Its  own 
weaknesses  and  work  to  remedy  them, 
promptly,  effectively  and  fairly  Toung  people 
very  rightfully  hate  hypocrisy  and  sham.  The 
best  way  to  counteract  extremism  of  any  kind 
U  through  a  healthy  society  with  self-creattve 
energies  working  for  constant  improvement. 

Sixth,  the  legal  profession  has  a  special  ob- 
ligation. It  simply  cannot  remain  quiescent 
about  the  SOS's  stance  toward  our  laws  and 
democratic  society.  Students  In  law  school.  In 
particular,  have  an  excellent  opportunity, 
through  campua  media  and  discussions,  to 
emphasize  the  sanctity  of  the  law  and  to  ex- 
plain that  violence  ultimately  Is  self-defeat- 
ing. If  lawyers  do  not  protest  extremist  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  who  else  Is  there  to  defend 
the  law? 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  "Much  haa  been 
given  us.  and  much  will  rightfully  be  ex- 
pected from  us.  We  have  duties  to  others 
and  duties  to  ourselves:  and  we  can  shirk 
neither."" 

America  must  face  up  to  the  challenge  of 
extremism — leat,  step  by  step,  the  founda- 
tions of  law  are  eroded  to  the  detriment  of 
all  of  us.  No  cement  more  durable  to  hold 
together  a  free  society  has  ever  been  found 
than  the  Uw  and  all  the  majesty  It  repre- 
sents. 

POOTNOTXS 

« Tou  Don't  Need  a  Weatherman  to  Kno^ 
Which  Way  the  Wind  Blows.  New  Left  Notes. 
June  18.  1069.  at  3.  col.  1  (emphasis  added). 

'  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  U.  New 
Left  Notes.  July  8.  1»«9.  at  5.  col  1  The 
Students  for  a  DemocraUc  Society  (SDS) 
met  in  national  convention  In  June.  1940, 
In  Chicago,  nilnc^s  Intense  factionalism 
erupted,  and  the  organization  spUt  Into  two 
major  groups  each  claiming  to  be  the  true 
SDS.  One  group  la  generally  known  as  the 
National  Oflloe  faction,  the  other  the  Pro- 
greaalve  Labor  Party.  The  National  OfBce 
group.  In  turn  Is  beset  by  factionalism  and 
differing  viewpoints  One  such  subgroup  Is 
known  as  the  Weatherman  group,  the  other 
the  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  II. 
based  on  the  two  position  papers  issued. 

>  Interview  with  Mark  Rudd.  SDS  National 
Secretary,  on  Television  StaUon  WJW.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  Aug.  30.  1969. 

•  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  f requenUy  abused 
the  rights  of  others  through  extremist  and 
terrorist  violence.  The  brutal  murders  of  Lt. 
Ool  Lemuel  A  Penn  In  Georgia  (July.  1964) 
and  of  three  civil  rights  workers  In  Missis- 
sippi (Jtine,  1964)  are  flagrant  examples  of 
Klan  violence  Extremism  denies  the  legal 
rlghta  of  others  (such  as  the  right  of  assem- 
bly, free  speech,  travel,  vote,  and  the  preas). 
On  May  2.  1967.  a  group  of  Black  Panther 
Party  members  armed  with  rlflea.  shotguns, 
and  handguns  invaded  the  chamber  of  the 
CallfomU  State  Assembly  whUe  that  body 
waa  In  session  to  protest  pending  gun  legis- 
lation. Obviously,  here  waa  an  attempt  to 
Intimidate  the  legislative  process.  In  Octo- 
b«r.  1960.  groups  of  SDS  members  descended 


oo  Chicago,  engactng  In  an  orgy  of  Taa- 
dallsm.  These  types  of  hooUcanlam  are  a 
threat  to  the  operation  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions. 
•J.  Plnley.  Thucydldes  310  (1963). 
•O.  W.  Holmes.  The  Common  Law  1 
(1881) 

'  Legitimate  protest  encompasses  a  wide 
variety  of  choices  and  techniques,  such  as 
writing  or  visiting  your  congressman  or  other 
elected  officials,  letters  to  the  editors  of 
newspapers,  petitions  to  leglslaUve  or  execu- 
tive bodies,  and  peaceful  rallies  and  demon- 
strations. Legitimate  protest  means,  bas- 
ically, citizens  expressing  their  opinions  and 
views  within  the  framework  of  the  law.  Our 
news  media  reflect  constantly  Instances  of 
how  leglUmate  protest  brings  changes  In  so- 
ciety— ranging  all  the  way  from  obtaining 
new  traffic  signs  and  playgrounds  to  changes 
In  national  policy.  A  great  strength  of  our 
so<;lety  Is  its  ability  to  adjust  to  new  prob- 
lems. Issues,  and  challenges  through  orderly 
and  lawful  change. 

'  See  text  accompanying  notes  1  &  3  supra. 
•A  vivid  contrast  to  SDS  extremism  U 
shown  by  the  many  example*  of  student 
groups  which  have  peacefully  sought  the  cor- 
rection of  alleged  wrongs  In  society  and 
achieved  resxUts  Sometimes  these  groups  are 
Interested  In  sQrlctly  local  problems  (traffic 
control,  local  elections,  housing)  Other 
times,  the  campus  group  Is  part  of  a  larger 
off-campus  organization  (political,  economic, 
cultural) . 

i<>SDS  was  originally  the  youth  affiliate 
of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  The 
two  organizations,  however,  parted  In  1966. 

'•  Port  Huron  Statement,  SD6  Convention, 
Port  Huron.  Mich.,  Aug  .  1963.  at  7. 

"The  full  text  of  SDS's  constitution  can 
be  found  In  New  Left  Note*.  June  18.  1960, 
at  3 

^  SDS  la  the  most  militant  of  New  Left 
group*  Prom  lU  early  days.  SDS  was  basically 
an  unstructured  type  of  organization  with 
little  Internal  dlsclpUne  ( though  this  U  now 
changing  with  some  elements  in  SOS  trying 
to  develop  a  more  disciplined  cadre  type  of 
organization ) .  SDS  Is  held  together  primarily 
by  national  secretaries  who  travel  extensively. 
There  are  an  estimated  300  to  250  chapters, 
varying  In  size.  These  chapters  are  autono- 
mous, doing  "their  own  thing."  Very  little. 
Lf  any.  control  can  be  exercised  by  the  na- 
tional headquarters  (In  Chicago)  over  these 
chapters  Memt>ershlp  Is  difficult  to  determine 
because  of  the  loosely  knit  structure.  SDS 
claims  some  40.000  members.  In  addition,  on 
key  Issues  SOS  Is  able  to  mobilize  the  sympa- 
thetic support  of  a  large  number  of  none- 
8DS  members,  especially  on  antl-Vletnam 
and  anti-draft  issues.  The  moderate  students, 
however,  almost  Invariably  drop  away  when 
SDS  engage*  in  confrontation  and  violent 
tactics.  Since  the  June.  1969.  national  con- 
vention. SOS  has  liecome  factlooallzed.  so  It 
It  difficult  to  speak  of  unitary  and  national 
poUcle*. 

'•Smith.  Report  on  SOS:  Students  now 
streealng  'resistance'.  National  Guardian. 
April  8.  1967.  at  1.  col    3 

'^  Lynd.  The  New  Radicals  and  "Participa- 
tory Democracy."  13  Dissent  334.  337  (1965). 
'•  Id  at  324.  328. 
'•  Id  at  324. 

"Smith.  Report  on  SD6:  Students  now 
stressing  resistance'.  National  Guardian. 
April  8.  1967.  at  1.  col.  1  (became  known  as 
Guardian  (Independent  Radical  Newsweekly) 
in  the  Issue  of  Feb  10. 1968) 

■•  Id.  at  8.  col.  2  q\x>ttnc  G.  Calvert. 
»Id.  at  l.col.2. 
B  Id  at  8.  col.  3. 
=  18USC   i  2156  (1964) 
>*SD8  National  Council.  Towards  a  Revo- 
lutionary Youth  Movement   (Dec    1968).   in 
Guardian   (Independent  Radical  Nevwsweek- 
ly) .  Jan.  18,  1969.  at  7,  ool.  1. 

**In  October.  1960,  the  Weatherman  fac- 
tion of  the  SOe  staged  a  serle*  o<  violent 


street  demonatratlons  in  Chloa«o.  "Radical 
members  at  StudenU  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety," read  a  news  account,  "wearing  hel- 
mets and  carrying  clubs,  ran  through  this 
city's  near  North  Side  last  night,  breaking 
windows,  damaging  cars  and  intermittently 
battling  with  the  police. "  Chicago  Police  Bat- 
tle Radicals.  Washington  Evening  Star.  Oct. 
9,  1969,  at  1,  col.  8.  The  young  people  used 
club*,  chains,  and  pipes  and  as  a  tactic 
would  suddenly  break  out  of  a  peaceful 
march  Into  small  groups,  yelling  and  throw- 
ing stones  at  anything  In  sight  (so-called 
"guerrilla  tactics"). 

These  demonstrations  were  the  result  of 
careful  advance  planning  by  Weatherman. 
Btombera  were  encouraged  to  come  to  Chi- 
cago for  violent  confrontations.  For  example. 
In  the  September  20,  1969.  Issue  of  New 
Left  Notes,  an  article  was  carried  entitled: 
"The  Time  is  Right  .  .  .  For  FlghUng  In  the 
Street."  This  article  stated:  "It  Is  a  war  in 
which  we  must  fight.  We  must  open  up  an- 
other front  against  US  Imperialism  by  waging 
a  thousand  struggles  In  the  schools,  the 
streets,  the  army,  and  on  the  Job.  and  In 
Chicago:  October  8-11."  New  Left  Notes.  Sept. 
20.  1969.  at  6.  ool.  3.  Another  heading  read. 
"The  Time  Is  Right  .  .  .  For  Violent  Revolu- 
tion." Id.  at  10-11.  Still  another  article  dealt 
with  how  to  drea*  for  the  violent  confronta- 
tion ("Wear  a  motorcycle  helmet  or  surplus 
army  helmet."  "Wear  protective  clothing. 
Wear  hard  shoes,  never  wear  sandals!  Wear 
shirts  and  Jackets  with  tight  cuffs  and  high 
collars  for  protection  against  gas."  Id.  at  14) 
and  how  to  behave  medically  ("Dont  panic  If 
you  see  someone  with  blood  streaming  from 
the  bead."  "Never  try  to  remove  a  bullet  that 
U  sUll  In  the  body."  "Get  a  tetanus  shot."  "If 
you  do  go  to  a  hosplUl.  treat  the  doctors 
and  nurses  there  a*  if  they  were  pigs"  Id). 

"Dally  World.  Oct.   19.   1968   (Magazine), 
at  M-4.  ool  3  quoting  Jerry  Sellnger. 
"  New  Left  Notes.  Oct.  35.  1968.  at  12. 
"  New  Left  Notes.  July  8.  1969.  at  9.  col   3. 
"  Interview  with  Mark  Rudd.  SOS  National 
Secretary,   and   two   other  SOS   leaders,  on 
Television    Station    WJW.    Cleveland.    Ohio. 
Aug  30.  1969. 

The  transformation  of  SDS  Into  a  more 
violent  posture  haa  caused  many  moderates 
and  genuine  liberals  to  drop  out  of  the  move- 
ment. A  New  Leftist  paper  comments:  "Mld- 
dleclass  liberals,  who  once  predominated  In 
the  organized  antiwar  movement  by  sheer 
numbers  and  political  Influence,  are  now  a 
minority,  though  the  decline  In  Influence  has 
taken  overlong.  The  'hard-core'  radicals  of 
last  August  In  Chicago  and  January  In  Wash- 
ington are  now  ascendant,  not  simply  relative 
to  the  liberal  shambles  but  absolutely,  in 
terms  of  numbers  and  Influence"  Viewpoint. 
Guardian  (Independent  Radical  Newsweek- 
ly).  April  13.  1969.  at  13.  col.  1. 

» Oestructurtng  of  SDS  7  (1968)  (Leaflet 
distributed  at  SDS  National  Convention. 
June  9-15.  1968.  East  Lansing.  Mich). 

"Hofmann.  The  New  Left  Turns  to  Mood 
of  Violence  In  Place  of  Protest.  N.Y.  Times. 
May  7.  1967.  I  1.  at  1.  col.  S  quoting  G. 
Calvert. 

"  Here  are  the  tactics  of  Weatherman  as 
personlfled  In  the  violent  confrontations 
which  took  place  In  Chicago  In  October.  1969. 
Weatherman  Is  gambling  that  guerrilla  tac- 
tics, on  the  street  violence  (as  In  Chicago), 
win  pay  It  high  dividends  In  the  radical  left 
extremist  movement:  (1)  by  attracting  re- 
cruits and  validating  militant  street  warfare 
as  the  best  means  of  revolutionary  action, 
and  (2)  by  providing  on  the  spot  training 
for  the  building  of  a  cadre  revolutionary 
organization.  Will  It  succeed?  Hopefully,  this 
militant  Weatherman  approach  will  be  self- 
defeating,  that  more  moderate  student 
groups  win  arise,  and  that  democratic  meth- 
oda  of  protest  will  prevail.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  students  on  campus  themselves. 

»  Fidel  Castro.  Ch«  Guevara.  Ho  Chi  Mlnb. 
Mao   Tse-tung    are    the    tactical-Ideological 
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heroes  of  the  New  Left.  SDS  and  other  New 
Left  literature  carries  extensive  and  favor- 
able comments  about  them  (Including 
quotes  from  their  writings  and  speeches). 
The  Guardian,  for  example,  devoted  con- 
siderable space  to  what  were  reported  to  be 
unpublished  documents  from  the  Bolivian 
notebooks  of  Ch^  Guevara.  These  dealt  with 
Ch^'s  plan  for  guerrilla  warfare.  Urban  Guer- 
rilla Warfare:  Ch^'s  Plan.  Guardian  (Inde- 
pendent Radical  NewsweeUy) ,  July  20.  1068. 
at  13. 

*>  These  are  a  haphazard  assortment  of 
classes  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to  the 
radical  movement  open  to  students  (and 
others) .  Instructors  may  be  faculty  mem- 
bers, students  or  off  campus  personalities. 
Classes  are  largely  freewheeling  discussions 
and  have  no  official  connection  with  the 
university. 

M  MIdpenlnsuIa    Free    University     (Menlo 
Park,  Cal).  Catalogue  37  (Fall  1968). 
«  New  Left  Notes,  Aug.  29.  1960.  at  1. 
»  1  E.  Goldman.  Living  My  Life  87  (1931). 
•^  Id.  at  88. 

"  SDS  has  had  both  successes  and  failures. 
At  some  campuses  during  the  1968-1969  aca- 
demic year,  SOS  was  able  to  mobilize  suc- 
cessfully a  large  number  of  students  on  cer- 
tain Issues.  Sometimes  SDS  exploited  sensi- 
tive Issues  on  the  campus,  as  dormitory  regu- 
lations, the  unpopularity  of  some  adminis- 
trative decisions  on  personnel,  a  failure  of 
communications  between  the  administration 
and  students)  of  deep  concern  to  many  stu- 
denu.  In  such  Instances.  SDS  was  able  to  gain 
the  support  temporarily  of  moderate  stu- 
denta,  students  who  were  Interested  exclu- 
sively In  campus  reform,  not  disruption  or 
revolution.  Failures  of  SDS  have  been  a  grow- 
ing extremism,  an  Inability  to  maintain  mod- 
erate support,  and  difficulty  in  attracting 
non-college  (working)  youth. 

»  Look  At  It :  America  1969.  New  Left  Notes, 
Aug.  16.  1969,  at  0.  col.  3. 

*>  SOS's  exact  words  In  speaking  about 
"sewer  socialism"  are:  "We  had.  In  fact,  over- 
come localism,  provincialism,  and  tendency 
for  'sewer  socialism' — the  term  for  those  in 
the  era  of  Socialist  organizing  before  the 
First  World  War  who  wanted  to  concentrate 
on  local  Issues,  prove  that  socialists  could 
deliver  street  lights  faster  than  the  bosses 
could,  and  to  build  socialism  In  one  city."  Id. 
at  12,  col.  a. 
"Id. 
«Id. 

«9  You  Don't  Need  a  Weatherman  to  Know 
Which  Way  the  Wind  Blows,  New  Left  Notes, 
June  18,  1969.  at  8.  col.  3. 

"Viewpoint.  Guardian  (Independent  Rad- 
ical NewBweekly),  July  5.  1969.  at  12.  col.  2. 
•»  The  "PLP  problem"  had  been  brewing  for 
a  considerable  period  Inside  SDS.  In  a  pam- 
phlet on  why  SDS  expelled  PLP,  publUhed  by 
the  National  Office  of  SDS,  these  comments 
are  found:  "SDS's  differences  with  PLP  were 
not  differences  'within  the  movement'  or 
'within  SOS.'  They  are  principled  differences 
on  what  the  movement  Is  about,  where  and 
what  the  IntemaUonal  struggle  Is  about,  and 
who  the  sides  of  It  are.  Since  the  PLP  opposes 
revolutionary  nationalism  on  the  part  of 
the  colonized  peoples;  opposes  the  self-deter- 
mination of  black  people  within  the  United 
States  .  .  .  then  they  are  in  no  sense  a  part 
of  the  people's  movement,  but  in  fact  serve 
the  enemy  of  the  people."  New  Left  Notes. 
Sept.  12.  1969.  at  2.  col.  3.  In  this  c.-nnectlon. 
the  Guardian,  reporting  on  the  1969  national 
convention,  talks  about  a  "virtual  ultima- 
tum" from  the  Black  Panther  Party  (and 
some  other  groups)  demanding  "that  SOS 
purge  Itself  of  tendencies  opp>oslng  their 
line  on  self-determination  of  oppressed  peo- 
ples (including  the  right  to  secession) .  While 
Insisting  that  it  supports  self-determination. 
PL|P)  haa  stated  that  'all  nationalism  Is 
reactionary.'  including  the  nationalism  of  op- 
pressed minorities  within  the  oppressor  na- 
tion." SOS  oust*  PLP.  Guardian  (Independ- 


ent Radical  Newsweekly),  June  28,  1969,  at 
3,  col.  3. 

In  addition  to  these  differences,  there  were 
problems  of  personal  power  (I.e.,  which  lead- 
ers were  to  dominate).  Actually,  the  voting 
strength  of  PLP  was  strong,  and  antl-PLP 
elements  feared  that  PLP  might  even  take 
over. 

*«SDS  ousts  PLP,  Guardian  (Independent 
Radical   Newsweekly),  June  28,  1969.  at  3, 
col.  3,  11,  col.  1. 
•'Id.  at  11,  col.  1. 

**  SOS's  Marxism  Is  not  yet  an  exact  replica 
of  the  historic  doctrines  of  communism. 
Marxism-Leninism,  for  example,  does  vague- 
ly paint  a  future  society  after  the  revolution 
which.  It  Is  claimed,  wUl  bring  a  more  abun- 
dant, Juat  and  harmonlouB  life.  The  SOS, 
however,  reflecte  little  interest  or  concern 
about  any  society  which  would  come  after 
the  revolution  It  proposes  to  bring  about.  Its 
main  purpose  Is  to  destroy  what  now  exists. 
In  this  aspect,  SI>S  Is  closer  to  anarchism 
than  Marzlsm.  SDS.  as  an  activist  group,  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  those  concepts,  prin- 
ciples, and  slogans  of  Marxism-Leninism 
which  can  best  be  used  as  destructive  wea^)- 
ons  against  the  "Establishment" — as  "clafes 
struggle,"  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat," 
"Imperialism."  "(W)e  live  In  a  period  when 
capitalism  has  developed  into  Its  highest 
stage — worldwide  Imperialism — and  that  be- 
cause of  this  development  the  class  struggle 
has  become  a  worldwide  struggle  often  mani- 
festing Itself  in  people's  wars."  Education 
Secretary's  Report,  The  Boston  Strangler:  A 
Paper  Tiger,  New  Left  Notes.  July  8,  1980,  at 
3,  col.  1. 

SOe  talks  about  the  need  to  wage  armed 
struggles  for  liberation  and  overthrowing 
the  capitalist  order.  The  RYM  n  statement 
says:  "In  order  for  the  U.S.  proletariat  to  play 
Its  historic  role,  it  must  be  led  by  a  party  of 
revolutionaries ,  organized  on  the  basis  of 
democratic  centralism,  guided  by  the  science 
of  the  proletariat,  the  teachings  of  Marx, 
Engels.  Lenin,  Stalin  and  Mao.  The  party 
must  be  able  to  apply  these  teachings  to  the 
specific  conditions  of  the  VS.,  In  order  to 
Import  class  consclou^nees  Into  the  spon- 
taneous struggles  of  the  proletariat."  Revolu- 
tionary Youth  Movement  n.  New  Left  Notes, 
Julys.  1969,  at  6,  col.  4. 

••  The  SOS  circulated  a  "Work-In  Organiz- 
ers Manual"  designed  to  aid  SOSers  In  ob- 
taining Jobs.  The  Manual  sets  forth  data  on 
how  to  find  a  Job,  how  to  dress,  what  to  say 
and  not  to  say,  and  how  to  behave.  "Try  to 
make  a  few  friends  among  the  workers  that 
might  last  beyond  the  summer.  Two  or 
three — or  even  one.  And  try  to  get  their  ad- 
dresses and  phone  numbers  before  you  leave 
the  Job.  .  .  .  Join  the  bowling  league  or  the 
baseball  team.  Avoid  running  home  at  the 
end  of  the  day  to  the  'safe'  company  of  your 
old  friends  and  political  buddies.  ...  Go  to 
the  bar  or  whatever  hang-out  they  go  to  after 
work.  ...  If  you  can't  hold  your  liquor,  dont 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  trying  to  be  what  you 
think  Is  'one  of  the  boys.'  Get  to  work  early — 
sit  around  and  talk.  This  is  very  much  worth 
the  extra  effort."  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  Work-in  Organizers  Manual  4  ( 1969) . 
Actually,  this  Manual  was  originally  prepared 
(1967)  by  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and 
distributed  as  "The  Vietnam  Work-in  Orga- 
nlzers  Manual."  PLP  elements  In  SDS  took 
the  original  manual,  put  on  a  new  cover,  and 
introduced  It  as  an  SDS  Work-in  guide. 

"See  the  articles  by  Bettlna  Aptheker, 
well-known  leader  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA.  In  the  Party's  theoretical  Journal,  for  an 
analysis  of  the  Communist  Party's  view  of 
the  SOS  and  the  New  Left.  Aptheker.  The 
Student  RebeUlon.  Part  I.  48  Pol.  Aff..  Mar. 
1969.  at  15:  Aptheker,  The  Student  Rebellion, 
Part  n,  48  Pol.  Aff.,  April.  1969,  at  12.  Apthe- 
ker welcomes  the  "student  rebellion,"  but  de- 
plores what  she  calls  "petty-bourgeois  radi- 
calism" In  the  movement.  She  feels  the  New 
Left   does   not   have   a  correct   analysis   of 


Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and  in  reality  Is  merely 
"playing"  with  revolution.  In  the  Party's 
eyes,  revolution  Is  a  "serious  business"  and 
must  be  prepared  for  through  careful  study 
and  planning.  Aptheker 's  conclusion  Is  that 
there  "is  an  urgent  need  for  Ideological  and 
political  leadership  from  the  Communist 
Party  and  from  a  Marxist-Leninist  youth  or- 
ganization." Aptheker,  The  Student  Rebel- 
Uon,  Part  U.  48  Pol.  Aff.,  April,  1969,  at  12,  59. 

"  Bemardlne  Oohm  and  Mike  Klonsky, 
SOS  leaders,  were  quoted  as  calling  them- 
selves "revolutionary  communists"  In  Guard- 
Ian  (Independent  Radical  Newsweekly) ,  June 
22, 1968.  at  4,  col.  1. 

u  Bettlna  Aptheker  In  her  articles  In  PoUt- 
Ical  Affairs  is  worried  about  the  anti-Com- 
munist Party  and  anti-Soviet  sentiment  In 
the  New  Left.  See  note  50  supra. 

»  Roosevelt,  Inaugural  Address,  in  The  In- 
augural Addresses  of  the  American  Presidents 
185  (O.  Lotted.  1961). 


OIL  DISCXDVERIES  IN  ALASKA- 
SENATOR  GRAVEL'S  ADDRESS 
BEFORE  ALASKA  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATURE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  read  of  the  new  oil  di^veries  in 
Alaska.  For  the  State  of  Alasl^  this  rep- 
resents an  opportunity  such  a^  no  State 
has  ever  had.  The  State  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  this  development.  Already  it 
has  received  a  $900  million  downpay- 
ment  from  the  oil  companies  as  lease 
bonuses. 

On  January  29,  Alaska's  distinguished 
Junior  Senator,  Mike  Gravel,  spoke  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  and  outlined  his  ideas  utiliz- 
ing Alaska's  new-found  wealth. 

This  was  a  landmark  address.  Alaska 
has  what  few  States  have  ever  had — 
enough  wealth  to  permit  wide  discretion 
in  selecting  priorities  for  its  use.  Else- 
where, State  and  local  governments  are 
struggling  Just  to  make  ends  meet.  But 
Alaska  has  the  opportunity  to  do  more 
than  handle  the  problems  of  today.  It 
can  plan  ahead  with  assurance  that  the 
money  will  be  in  the  bank  to  carry  for- 
ward ambitious  programs. 

Senator  Gravel  sees  this  problem 
clearly  and  has  stated  his  views  elo- 
quently. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senatob  Gravel 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of 
the  Alaska  State  Legislature:  Most  Americans 
know  that  something  big  is  happening  in 
Alaska.  Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months 
about  our  new  wealth. 

On  paper,  Alaska  Is  the  richest  State  In 
the  United  States.  Alaskans  are  the  richest 
people  In  the  world.  Our  bank  statement, 
with  Its  huge  balance,  looks  spectacular. 

But  figures  can  be  made  to  He.  Bank  state- 
ments are  not  the  only  Indicators  of  eco- 
nomic well  being. 

Look  around. 

You  will  see  that  Alaska's  unemployment 
rate  Is  one  of  the  highest  In  the  Nation. 
Many  people  who  want  to  work,  can't  find 
w*rk.  Many  can't  qualify  for  a  good  Job. 

Check  this  winter's  ttatlsUcs  on  welfare 
and  unemployment  and  food  stamps. 

Look  around. 

You  will  see  tliat  nearly  every  commu- 
nity In  Alaska  has  a  housing  crisis. 

Our  communities  do  not  have  enough  pow- 
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er.  or  water,  or  s«wers.  fire  and  poUc«  pro- 
tection, or  other  baalc  services,  and  the  way 
things  are  today,  they  are  hard-pressed  to 
buy  thoa«  services.  And  so  power  runs  out. 
and  water  Is  marginal,  and  sewage  gets 
dumped  raw  Into  our  waterways. 

Our  health  situation,  in  many  areas,  U 
constantly  on  the  brink  of  danger. 

Alaska  does  not  have  even  the  basic  rudl- 
menVs  of  an  adequate  communications  sys- 
tem. We  do  not  have  sufflctent  clrcuttr>-.  We 
do  not  have  direct  television.  We  have  a  poor 
excuse  for  an  educational  television  system. 

Vast  areas  of  Alaska  have  no  reliable  trans- 
portation system,  the  types  of  goods  and  sup- 
plies to  many  communities  are  determined 
by  the  cube  of  a  Cessna  L80.  Inventories  are 
built  up  every  summer  by  boat  and  stored 
at  exorbitant  cost.  This  Is  what  contributes 
to  the  high  cost  of  living.  This  la  one  price 
Alaskans  pay  for  their  remoteness.  In  our 
urban  areas,  the  existing  system  doesn't  be- 
gin to  meet  traffic  needs,  much  less  satisfy 
potential  demand. 

Despite  the  advances  In  education  since 
statehood,  we  still  have  monumental  prob- 
lems, high  dropout  rates.  Illiteracy,  mini- 
mum attention  to  pre-school  education  and 
vocational  education. 

We  still  have  a  chicken  and  feathers  econ- 
omy In  our  fisheries — a  good  year  now  and 
then  snndwlched  between  many  lean  years. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Look  around 

Everyone  who  lives  In  Alaska  knows  the 
problems — or  ought  to  know  them. 

Our  bank  statement  looks  great.  But  that 
bank  statement  will  not  provide  a  Fair- 
banks family  a  house  to  buy.  or  the  Wrangell 
homeowner  reliable  electric  power,  or  a  tele- 
phone for  Tuntatullak. 

The  problems  today  are  greater  than  they 
will  ever  be.  The  challenge  today  Is  as  great 
as  It  will  ever  be.  We  must  begin  attacking 
these  problems  today,  not  tomorrow. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Alaskans  is  the  poorest  generation 
that  will  ever  live  in  Alaska  Every  succeeding 
generation  will  have  more  wealth  To  deny 
this  generation  of  Alaskans  the  right  to  share 
In  the  blessings  of  our  legacy.  Is  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  poorest  generation  of 
Alaskans  who  will  ever  live. 

We  have  the  opportunity.  We  have  an  vin- 
precedented  opportunity.  Alaska  Isnt  the 
only  state  with  problems  But  It's  the  only 
state  with  money  In  the  bank  to  solve  those 
problems. 

Even  more,  the  projections  show  that  in 
the  years  Immediately  ahead,  our  annual 
revenue  will  increase  by  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  The  $800  million  dollar  oil  lease 
sale  wasn't  'i  once  In  a  lifetime  windfall.  It 
was  a  downpayment.  We  have  every  reason 
to  raise  our  sights  To  build  better  lives  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

To  make  Investments  In  ourselves. 

Our  biggest  problem  Is  not  whether  to  keep 
tSOO  mllUon  dollars  In  the  bank,  or  $800 
million  or  $500  million  dollars.  Our  biggest 
problem  Is  not  whether  we  get  six  per  cent 
Interest  on  our  money,  or  eight  per  cent 
interest. 

Our  biggest  Job.  as  elected  leaders.  Is  to 
develop  the  programs  necessary  to  help  people 
solve  their  individual  and  conununlty  prob- 
lems as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Most  people  dont  want  give-aways.  They 
don't  want  hand-outs.  Nor  do  they  want  our 
wealth  spent  haphazardly  But  they  do  want 
government  to  do  Its  Job.  To  develop  respon- 
sible programs.  And  to  get  them  In  motion. 

Nearly  every  problem  we  have  can  be 
solved.  The  Information  and  expertise  exlita. 
What  is  needed  Is  a  high  tfegree  of  respon- 
sible leadership. 

In  the  absence  of  such  leadership.  It  U 
reasonable  that  people  would  prefer  a  safe 
Investment  of  their  money  rather  than  Its 
uncertain  use  for  questionable  purposes. 

Let's  talk  about  Investments.  But  let's  talk 
about  Investments  in  ourselvsa.  I  can't  Judge 


the  return  on  our  investment  In  our  edu- 
cational system,  but  I  promise  you  It  Is  high- 
er than  any  other  Investment  we  can  make. 
My  parents  gave  me  no  money.  But  they  gave 
me  an  education.  And  because  of  It  I  am 
better  able  to  build  a  worthwhile  life  for  my 
family. 

I  don't  know  how  to  gauge  the  return  on 
an  Investment  In  fresh  drinking  water  for 
Petersburg  But  I  suspect  that  In  Importance 
to  that  community's  way  of  life,  and  Its 
ability  to  expand  Its  fisheries  Industry,  that 
Investment  would  pay  off  handsomely. 

What  Is  It  worth  to  Install  educational 
television  in  a  village  where  the  problem  Is 
as  basic  as  developing  the  use  of  the  Engllsb 
language?  What  Is  it  worth  to  open  a  new 
residential  area  of  Fairbanks  or  the  Kenal 
Peninsula  with  water  and  sewer  Installations? 
What  is  the  return  on  Investment  when  a 
child  of  a  working  mother  can  go  to  an  ex- 
cellent day  care  center  In  Anchorage  or  any 
other  community? 

Money  won't  solve  all  our  problems.  It  has 
to  be  matched  In  equal  parts  by  leadership 
and  commitment. 

Leadership  that  can  spend  the  money  wise- 
ly. To  get  the  programs  moving  quickly.  To 
get  a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar  spent. 
And  commitment  to  a  cause,  to  a  purpose. 
Today  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  purjxMe. 
A    ten-year   program    to    make   Alaska   a 
model  society,  to  eliminate  the  problems  of 
poverty.  To  extend  opportunity.  To  permit 
people  to  build  better  lives  for  themselves. 
To  help  communities  solve  urgent  problems 
now  and  to  plan  realistically  for  the  future. 
Most    States    and    cities    In    America    are 
plagued  with  problems  of  traffic  and  smog 
and    substandard    housing.    Most    are    con- 
fronted with  enormous  costs  to  restore  their 
streams  and  seashores.  I  see  these  problems 
everyday  In  Washington  They  affect  the  way 
tens  of  millions  of  people  live — the  quality 
of  life  they  enjoy. 

We  can  do  more  than  others  have  done. 
Our  bank  statement  Is  the  best  there  Is. 

With  the  proper  Investments.  It  can  pro- 
duce more.  Alaska  has  a  bountiful  environ- 
ment, most  of  It  unspoiled.  We  have  the 
obligation  and  the  opportunity  to  protect 
this  environment  and  enjoy  it. 

Furthermore,  we  have  a  small  population, 
and  It  will  likely  remain  small. 

And  so.  In  this  rich  bountiful,  unspoiled 
land,  we  can  biUld  a  society  others  dream 
about.  If  that  Is  what  we  choose  to  do. 

That's  what  I  am  suggesting  today.  A  ten- 
year  program.  A  program  for  the  seventies. 
To  make  of  Alaska,  In  this  decade,  the 
model  State 

Let  me  propose  a  three-phase  effort,  all  of 
which  we  can  launch  concurrently: 

One.  we  must  zero  In  on  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty. The  depressing  factors  that  keep  In- 
comes low.  We  must  vastly  expand  vocational 
education,  and  Job  placement  and  retraining 
efforts.  We  must  help  small  business  expand. 
We  must  give  necessary  support  to  industries 
such  as  fishing,  tourism,  mining,  forestry  and 
agriculture.  To  help  those  who  depend  upon 
them  to  prosper. 

Two,  we  must  rapidly  build  basic  com- 
munity facilities.  Facilities  so  many  Alaakana 
have  for  so  long  gone  without.  Good  water. 
Sewage  systems.  Reliable  power  supplies.  Fire 
and  police  protection.  Suflnctent  housing. 

Three,  we  must  build  these  facilities  and 
programs  that  can  best  be  handled  through 
direct  attention  by  the  State  government. 
Every  community.  Including  every  village, 
must  have  a  complete,  modem  commtinlca- 
tlons  system.  We  must  have  a  rapid,  low  cost, 
reliable  transportation  system.  We  must  have 
the  finest  educational  system  money  can  buy. 
We  must  have  the  best  medical  and  health 
facilities  In  the  Nation.  We  must  have  parks 
and  wilderness  areas  and  a  wide  variety  of 
recreational  and  cultural  opportunities. 

Now  I  would  like  to  offer  some  specific  pro- 
posals for  leglslaUon.  Some  I  will  describe  In 
detail.  Others  I  will  merely  mention,  because 


time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  all  recom- 
mendations at  length  In  this  address.  But  I 
will  make  them  available  to  your  appropriate 
committees. 

EOCCATION 

First  off.  let  me  say  a  few  words  on  the 
field  of  education.  Conventional  wisdom  not- 
withstanding. Alaska  gives  education  the 
lowest  priority  of  all  other  States. 

Recent  figures  Indicate  that  In  Alaska,  local 
and  State  governments  spend  only  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  of  their  budget  on  education. 
In  the  Nation  as  a  whole  more  than  forty 
per  cent  of  combined  State  and  local  spend- 
ing Is  for  schools,  and  In  some  States  the 
figure  reaches  above  fifty  per  cent. 

Every  other  State  does  better  than  we  do. 
Achievement  figures  refiect  the  problem. 

Thirty-five  States  have  a  lower  Illiteracy 
rate  than  we  do  Over  ten  per  cent  of  Alas- 
kans fall  their  selective  service  mental  tests. 
Our  non-white  adult  Alaskans  have  less 
schooling  than  non-white  citizens  In  all  but 
six  States. 

Alaska's  elementary  school  dropout  rate  Is 
shocking.  Our  twenty-one  per  cent  high 
school  dropout  rate  Is  simply  unacceptable. 
Forty-three  States  spend  more  per  student 
In  vocational- technical  programs  than  we  do. 

During  the  last  decade,  almost  half  the 
States  Increased  teachers'  salaries  more  ade- 
quately than  did  Alaska. 

Alaska's  school  population  Is  exploding  at 
a  rate  five  times  the  national  average. 

The  dangerous  Incongruity  between  Alas- 
ka's effort  and  Its  need  Is  the  hidden  time 
bomb  that  we  must  defuse. 

One  would  have  thought  that  with  a  nine 
hundred  million  dollar  windfall  the  State 
would  at  least  begin  moving  toward  up- 
grading our  educational  system.  But  despite 
the  barrage  of  press  releasee  proudly  an- 
nouncing that  the  SUte  is  assuming  ninety 
per  cent  of  school  costs,  nothing  of  the  sort 
seems  to  be  happening.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
long  overdue  salary  increases  to  teachers 
should  absorb  more  than  the  entire  proposed 
State  Increase  In  funding,  leaving  not  a 
penny  for  other  Improvements  In  our  educa- 
tional system 

The  proposed  increase  In  State  funding  la 
not  half  enough  to  begin  doing  the  Job  so 
urgently  needed  to  upgrade  Alaskan  schools. 

If  we  are  serious  about  building  a  model 
society  in  Alaska,  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  all  public  employees  must  be  dramat- 
ically raised  to  attract  and  to  retain  top 
people  Retirement  benefits  for  teachers  and 
other  public  employees  must  be  upgraded. 

Preschool  and  vocational  education  need 
special  emphasis  In  Alaska.  We  are  way  be- 
hind In  these  areas.  The  transfer  to  the 
State  of  BIA  schools  must  be  accelerated. 

A  classic  example  of  leadership  would  be 
the  State  takeover  of  Mt.  Edgecumbe.  The 
native  students  should  be  absorbed  Into  a 
regional  high  school  though  contracted, 
with  the  Sitka  School  District. 

What  a  wonderful  opportunity  would  then 
present  Itself  for  the  State.  With  the  facili- 
ties at  Mt.  Edgecumbe,  to  create  a  nuu-lne 
research  facility  or  a  training  and  placement 
center  for  all  southeast  Alaska. 

This  same  opportunity  presents  Itself  In 
another  part  of  Alaska.  We  could  establish 
an  expanded  marine  research  facility  utiliz- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Naval  Base  at  Kodlak. 

The  key  to  a  good  educational  system  Is 
teachers. 

Teachers  are  not  hired  hands  performing 
chores  They  must  become  involved  In  the 
full  spectrum  of  educational  decision-mak< 
ing.  As  all  other  professionals,  they  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  bring  their  ex- 
pertise to  bear  on  all  school  issues,  not  Just 
on  matters  of  teachers  salaries  or  welfare. 
This  Is  the  only  avenue  that  will  lead  to 
staffing  all  our  schools  with  true  profes- 
sionals. 

The  State  of  Alaska  must  assume  Ita  proper 
share  of  the  responsibility  In  the  field  of 
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school  construction.  The  State  should  bear 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all  new 
school  buildings  throughout  Alaska  and,  on 
the  basts  of  an  equitable  equalization  for- 
mula, up  to  ninety  per  cent  where  necessary. 

The  State  should  absorb  a  portion  of  all 
outstanding  school  Indebtedness  on  a  realis- 
tic declining  formula  basis.  Such  a  program 
would  achieve  the  twin  goals  of  stimulating 
needed  school  construction  In  communities 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  build 
necessary  schools,  while  sharing  the  existing 
debt  burden  in  Instances  where  communities 
have  met  school  construction  needs  In  the 
past. 

The  time  is  here  to  guarantee  every 
Alaskan  high  school  graduate  two  years  of 
free  post-high  school  education  as  close  to  his 
home  as  possible.  This  can  be  academic,  or 
vocational,  or  technical.  It  should  be  avail- 
able at  a  university  campus  or  at  one  of  the 
campuses  of  a  much  expanded  and  strength- 
ened community  college  system.  This  needs 
to  t>e  coupled  with  a  comprehensive  scholar- 
ship-loan program  that  would  have  a  ten 
per  cent  forgiveness  feature  for  every  year  a 
student  becomes  a  full-time  wage  earner  and 
taxpayer  In  our  State. 

Qualified  students  should  be  given  schol- 
arship-loans to  attend  professional  and  grad- 
uate schools  In  other  States,  If  they  cannot 
pursue  their  studies  In  Alaska.  These  stu- 
dents should  also  have  a  ten  per  cent  annual 
loan  cancellation  for  each  year  they  practice 
their  profession  In  Alaska.  But  they  should 
repay  the  loan  If  they  settle  elsewhere. 

Alaska  can  have  a  model  school  system.  To 
get  It  we  will  need  to  make  teaching  In 
Alaska  more  attractive  than  anywhere  In  the 
country.  This  will  take  Ideal  working  con- 
ditions, good  salaries,  modern  equipment  and 
up-to-date  schools.  It  will  take  the  finest 
educational  television  system  in  the  Nation. 
But  most  of  all,  it  will  take  creative  and 
Innovative  leadership  in  State  government. 

How  Important  Is  this  effort?  Just  ask 
yourself,  what  do  you  have  when  an  under- 
educated  child  comes  to  maturity  In  an  in- 
adequate environment,  but  with  a  legacy 
that  earns  him  lots  of  money  he  is  Ill- 
equipped  to  handle?  Think  of  the  waste  In 
not  giving  every  child  the  opportunity  to 
develop  to  his  fullest  potential. 

COMMtTNICATlONS 

Now  let  us  look  at  communications.  And 
when  we  do  we  find  ourselves  on  the  threshold 
of  an  exciting  new  era. 

The  technology  exists  today  to  provide 
every  community  in  Alaska  with  a  complete 
range  of  communications  services — tele- 
phone, television,  blo-medical  Information, 
high  speed  data  movement,  ecological 
measuring  devices,  marine  navigational 
aids,  forest  fire  detection,  fishery  run  pat- 
terns. 

This  technology  Is  available  today  at  a 
price  we  can  afford. 

All  that  is  required  Is  a  government  deci- 
sion to  move  into  such  a  program.  Within 
three  years,  ninety  per  cent  of  those  living 
In  Alaska  can  have  the  finest  conununlcation 
system  available  anywhere  In  the  world. 

This  legislature  can  make  the  necessary 
decision  to  launch  us  on  such  a  program. 

I  propose  that  you  make  (650,000  available 
this  year  to  finance  the  Nation's  first  satel- 
lite public  broadcasting  system. 

That  money  would  fund  a  pilot  program 
that  would  bring  services  to  Kod:ak,  Fair- 
banks, Fort  Yukon  and  Nome — the  commu- 
nities selected  for  this  initial  experiment. 
Ground  stations  In  each  community  would 
be  connected  with  one  another  and  with  a 
satellite  now  In  orbit. 

The  system  would  carry  educational  and 
cultural  broadcasts,  most  of  which  would  be 
originated  at  t.'ie  Fairbanks  station.  Utilizing 
facilities  and  talents  available  at  the  TTnlver- 
slty  of  Alaska,  educators  could  transmit  ex- 
perimental programs  and  sample  their  Impact 
on  youngsters  In  a  wide  variety  of  situations. 


Our  educators  would  learn  bow  educational 
TV  operates.  Then  they  will  be  able  to  tailor 
It  for  the  Alaska  situation. 

One  added  Ingredient  to  this  program, 
would  be  the  establishment  of  an  Earth 
station  at  Juneau.  This  can  be  acquired  for 
»166.000,  and  Is  Included  in  the  $650,000 
budget. 

With  the  Juneau  station,  all  Alaska  would 
have  a  direct  window  on  the  seat  of  State 
government.  Legislative  hearings,  and  per- 
hapts  legislative  sessions  themselves  could  be 
televised  statewide.  So  could  other  Impor- 
tant events  in  the  capital. 

I  proposed  this  pilot  program  In  July,  1969. 
and  have  been  working  diligently  on  It  ever 
since.  I  am  distressed  that  the  State  admin- 
istration has  not  more  aggressively  pursued 
this  program. 

It's  unfortunate  because  RCA  thinks  this 
system  will  work.  It  has  donated  a  ground 
station  free  of  charge,  and  that  station  Is  on 
Its  way  to  Alaska. 

COMSAT  thinks  the  system  wiU  work.  It 
likewise  has  donated  a  ground  station.  The 
Federal  Government  apparently  Is  satisfied 
that  it  will  work.  The  U.S.  Navy  is  transport- 
ing the  RCA  station  from  Guam  and  the  Air 
Force  has  agreed  to  transpKsrt  the  COMSAT 
station  from  the  Philippines. 

Furthermore,  the  kind  of  system  I  pro- 
posed last  July  now  fits  Into  the  proposal 
made  by  President  Nixon  last  week  for  do- 
mestic satellite  policy.  He  said  that  no  one 
entity  has  a  monopoly  on  domestic  satellites 
and  that  any  Government  entity,  such  as 
Alaska,  can  own  earth  stations  and  partici- 
pate in  domestic  satellite  services. 

The  President  Is  doing  admlAlstratlvely 
what  I  proposed  In  my  legislation  last  July. 
That  Is.  permitting  those  who  want  to  apply 
satellite  technology  to  do  so. 

Beyond  the  pilot  program.  I  recommend 
that  we  move  Into  a  two-year  lease  program 
for  channels  from  the  Canadian  satellite 
which  will  be  laimcbed  Into  orbit  In  1971. 
Canada's  satellite  will  have  channels  for 
educational  and  cultural  television.  Pro- 
gramming will  be  especially  designed  to  serve 
remote  communities  in  the  Canadian  North, 
many  of  which  have  problems  Identical  to 
our  own. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  Canadians  a 
Joint  arrangement  and  the  prospects  are 
favorable  for  a  lease  at  relatively  low  cost. 
With  such  a  program.  I  anticipate  a  budget 
of  about  $1.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
leveling  out  at  $1.9  million  thereafter. 

An  agreement  with  Canada  would  give  us 
more  time  to  study  our  options  for  a  perma- 
nent system  to  serve  Alaska. 

Imagine  the  impact  on  our  educational 
system.  It  would  be  like  adding  an  army  of 
new  teachers  to  our  teaching  rosters. 

Imagine  the  impact  on  our  way  of  life, 
having  low-cost  telephone  service  to  any- 
where in  Alaska  as  well  as  anywhere  in  the 
Nation. 

When  a  signal  is  beamed  to  a  satellite,  it 
may  travel  40.000  miles  on  the  up-leg,  and 
then  another  40,000  back  to  the  ground. 
Whether  the  reception  point  is  five  miles 
from  the  point  of  transmission  or  2,000  miles 
from  the  point  of  transmission,  makes  little 
difference. 

There  is  no  additional  cost.  And  so,  as  far 
as  satellite  communications  is  concerned, 
Alaska  no  longer  needs  to  be  remote  within 
its  own  vastness  or  needs  to  be  remote  from 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  The  costs 
should  be  relatively  equal  whether  one  is  In 
Alaska,  or  California  or  New  T(»-k.  Ground 
distance  ceases  to  be  a  factor. 

This  system  can  provide  direct,  regular 
television  service  between  Alaska  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Comsat  station  now 
under  construction  at  Talkeetna  won't  pro- 
vide such  service  except  for  monumental 
events  that  merit  exceptional  treatment. 

The  program  I  propose  will  bring  in  the 
game  of  the  week,  each  and  every  week,  be- 
fore anyone  in  Alaska  knows  the  final  scorcL 


And  consider  the  other  services  the  pro- 
gram will  make  available:  high  speed  data 
transmission  for  business,  newspapers  and 
radio  and  TV  stations.  Imagine  the  impact 
of  Instant,  reliable  bio-medical  communi- 
cations to  doctors  working  In  all  areas  of 
Alaska. 

There  is  no  existing  agency  of  govern- 
ment to  administer  what  I  have  proposed. 
And  so  I  suggest  the  establishment  of  an 
Alaska  public  broadcasting  authority.  Its 
budget  is  Included  in  the  $650,000  suggested 
earlier.  It  would  be  structured  like  the  Alaska 
State  Housing  Authority,  with  the  ability 
to  issue  bonds  and  be  self-financing. 

Also  included  in  my  recommended  budget 
is  $45,000  to  buy  the  necessary  television  re- 
transmission equipment  at  Naknek  and  Dil- 
lingham, which  would  beam  throughout  the 
Bristol  Bay  area.  Armed  Forces  television 
programs  now  restricted  to  the  King  Salmon 
Air  Force  Base.  In  so  doing,  at  least  some 
people  in  Alaska  would  receive  direct  tele- 
vision this  year. 

Finally,  I  was  successful  In  securing  a  do- 
nation of  $10,000  from  a  private  foundation 
to  buy  a  ground  station  at  Bethel.  The  budg- 
et I  submit  would  pay  the  cost  of  operating 
a  radio  network  between  the  University  of 
Alaska  at  Fairbanks  and  Bethel,  utilizing  an 
ATS  Satellite  now  in  orbit. 

When  discussing  communications  it  is  easy 
to  get  lost  in  the  terminology.  And  to  ex- 
pect equipment  this  sophisticated  and  revo- 
lutionary to  be  also  high-priced  equipment. 
That  is  not  necessarily  so.  The  last  few 
years  have  produced  dramatic  breakthroughs. 

Alaska  can  afford  complete  satellite  com- 
munications. There  are  few  decisions  we  can 
make  that  would  have  more  impact  on  more 
people  for  so  few  dollars,  than  to  move 
strongly  into  the  communications  system  of 
the  21st  century.  I  am  proposing. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  communicS'- 
tions,  I  want  to  say  Just  a  word  about  a 
study  In  which  the  State  is  participating. 
This  study,  on  Alaska  communications,  will 
cost  $365,000  dollars.  The  State  is  paying 
$100,000  dollars  of  that  amotint.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  is  conduct- 
ing the  study,  pays  the  reamlnlng  cost. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  never 
before  conducted  a  study  on  satellite  com- 
munications. The  agency  will  be  starting 
from  scratch.  It  will  have  to  hire  personnel 
and  learn  the  business  as  it  is  studying 
Alaska. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  this  study.  Many  of  us  are  work- 
ing on  detailed  plans,  detailed  budgets.  We 
are  working  on  ways  to  apply  existing  tech- 
nology in  Alaska  as  soon  as  possible.  The  cost 
of  this  study  is  more  than  half  the  amount 
necessary  to  fund  the  whole  first  year's  effort 
that  will  bring  direct  television  and  better 
communications  to  tens  of  thosuands  of 
Alaskans. 

Personally,  as  an  Alaskan.  I  feel  quite 
studied  out.  We  have  seen  so  many  studies 
that  were  nothing  more  than  substitutes  for 
action.  The  State  of  Alaska  would  be  better 
ad\'lsed  to  save  that  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  could  ob- 
serve our  plans  and  our  actions  and  then 
make  their  own  report  available  to  other 
States  who  wish  to  follow  our  example. 

UaSAN   AND   BtnUI.    PKOBIXMS 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  problems  of  our 
urban  and  rural  oommunltles. 

State  support  of  local  communiUes  must 
be  dramatically  Increased.  Most  of  our  com- 
munities today  face  crisis  problems  of  hous- 
ing and  community  development. 

Rising  prices,  heavy  local  tax  burdens, 
rapid  expansion,  expensive  technological  de- 
velopments— these  have  all  taken  their  toll. 
It  is  increa£lngly  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
for  local  governments,  to  cope  with  present 
circumstances. 

In  1968  in  Anchorage  a  family  of  four  with 
a  $10,000  dollar  income  paid  $459  In  property 
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taxes.  In  1968  In  Seattle  that  same  family 
would  have  pAld  tMS  dollars.  In  Honolulu. 
tlSO  dollars,  and  In  the  face  of  this  Intoler- 
able disparity,  the  city  of  Anchorage  will 
experience  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  In  prop- 
erty taxes  within  the  next  five  years. 

The  urgent  need  In  almost  every  Alaska 
community  Is  for  basic  utUltlee  and  housing. 
First,  lets  deal  with  housing. 
Some  8.000  housing  units  must  be  built 
or  replaced  In  Alaska  annually  over  the  next 
five  years.  This  will  not  happen  unless  the 
State  moves  on  a  massive  scale  and  without 
further  delay  to  provide  Incentives  and  as- 
sistance to  all  segments  of  the  home  building 
Industry — conventional,  manufactured  and 
modular. 

In  spite  of  this  crying  need.  Alaska  Is  par- 
ticipating in  only  18  of  the  73  programs 
a\-allable  through  HUD. 

Programs  are  available  to  provide  Interest 
free  loans  to  non-proflt  corporations  inter- 
ested In  building  low  and  middle  income 
housing,  rent  and  mortgage  supplementa, 
rent  subsidies  and  credit  assistance  are  also 
available. 

The  conununltles  cannot  do  It  themselves. 
The  State,  through  the  Alaska  State  Housing 
Authority,  has  pre-empted  the  field. 

There  Is  no  way  our  conununltles  can  solve 
their  urgent  need  for  housing  without  some 
kind  of  immediate,  aggressive  planning  and 
assistance  from  the  State  government.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  larger  burden  in 
administrative  overhead.  It  means  redirecting 
the  agency's  efforts  to  available  Federal  pro- 
grams that  meet  our  immediate  needs. 

But.  housing  Is  not  a  problem  unto  Itself. 
Basic  utility  problems  are  directly  related. 

Nearly  every  community  In  Alaska  has  a 
water  or  sewer  or  power  problem  that  can  be 
classified  as  "iirgent." 

And  today,  with  bond  interest  rates  high 
and  loan  money  scarce,  few  Alaska  com- 
munities can  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
deal  with  their  problems.  Those  that  can.  pay 
an  outrageous  price 

Recognizing  this  problem,  the  Alaska  Mu- 
nicipal League  asks  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  agency  to  handle  the  sale  of  local 
bonds. 

I  think  this  Is  a  reasonable  approach  and 
should  be  enacted  But  it  is  not  enough.  I 
don't  think  we  will  really  solve  our  urgent 
utility  problems  until  we  move  Into  a  grant 
program. 

Tear*  ago.  recognizing  a  similar  problem, 
the  Federal  Government  launched  the  Alaska 
public  works  program.  Generally,  this  pro- 
gram provided  fifty  per  cent  Federal  matching 
money,  and  offered  low  interest  loans  for  the 
local  matching  portion. 

I  suggest  that  it  Is  time  for  another  pro- 
gram of  this  nature,  this  time  sponsored  by 
the  State. 

Such  a  program  would  permit  our  commu- 
nities to  build  sewage  treatment  plants  be- 
fore drinking  water  Is  polluted.  To  buy  the 
necessary  power  generating  equipment  before 
the  first  brown-out.  to  recognize  the  needs 
and  the  opportunities  for  future  growth.  To 
plan  ahead  in  an  orderly  manner. 

A  water  and  sewer  system  expansion  for 
Fairbanks  would  return  far  more  to  Alaska 
than  Alaska's  dollars  Invested  In  San  Diego 
water  and  sewer  bonds.  Alaska  will  benefit 
more  from  the  installation  of  new  power 
generators  at  Wrangell  and  Hoonah  than  It 
will  from  the  interest  It  earns  on  Uttle  Rock. 
Arkansas  utility  bonds. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  say  in- 
vest our  money  But  I  say  let's  invest  It  right 
here  In  Alaska.  In  ounelves.  In  our  own  com- 
munities. 

Now  let  me  spmX  for  a  moment  about  our 
niral  areas. 

Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the  statistics. 
Rural  problems  in  Alaska  are  as  great  or 
greater  than  anywhere  else  In  the  nation. 

Efforts  at  tmprovetnent  now  underway  by 
State  and  local  agencies  hardly  begin  to 
match  the  task.  The  native  land  cbOms  set- 


tlement. If  It  Is  generous,  will  be  of  con- 
siderable help.  But  the  problems  of  r\iral 
Alaska  will  be  solved  with  nothing  short  of 
an  all-out  commitment  by  the  State  to  solve 
those  problems. 

The  rural  community  action  agency,  rep- 
resenting virtually  every  governmental  group 
at  work  in  rural  Alaska  today  has  a  proposal 
that  would  establish  areawlde  rural  govern- 
ment, directed  by  elected  representaUves  of 
the  people  served.  The  proposal  would  estab- 
lish a  special  development  fund  and  the 
money  would  be  directed  toward  development 
projects. 

I  endorse  both  of  these  concepts  and  hope 
that  they  will  be  enacted. 

TmANSPOBTATION 

Now  let's  turn  to  transportation  and  its 
Impact  on  our  cost  of  living. 

Changing  transportation  technology  was 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  wasteful. 
Inefficient,  overlapping  transportation  devel- 
opment In  much  of  the  United  States.  Heavy 
Investments  In  turnpikes  and  canals  were 
made  obsolete  by  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 
Airports  throughout  the  country  have  been 
in  a  near-constant  pattern  of  rebuilding  to 
adapt  to  unexpected  traffic  growth  and  bigger 
aircraft.  The  lack  of  adequate  mass  urban 
transit  systems  Is  a  national  fiasco. 

Here  In  Alaska  we  now  have  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime  to  develop  an  Integrated  state- 
wide transportation  system  predicated  upon 
uniform  criteria  for  both  capital  investment 
and  operations. 

The  haphazard,  uncoordinated  and  often 
counterproductive  transportation  gestures  of 
the  recent  past  must  come  to  an  end.  We 
may  have  some  money  In  the  bank  but  we 
have  no  money  in  the  bank  to  waste  on  Swed- 
Ish-bullt.  Panamanian  registered  white  ele- 
phants. 

A  key  component  of  our  long-overdue 
statewide  Integrated  transportation  master- 
plan  must  be  a  workable  marine  transporta- 
tion system  that  would  finally  meet  both  the 
Individual  an<f  business  requirements  of  all 
Alaskans. 

While  traveling  through  many  southeast- 
ern communities  this  past  week,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  school  officials  are  con- 
sidering chartering  Jet  planes  to  transport 
hundreds  of  youngsters  to  Ketchikan  for  the 
southeast  high  school  basketball  tournament. 
The  prime  function  of  our  ferry  system  must 
be  to  enable  people  to  travel  on  a  regular, 
convenient  schedule. 

Tet  today,  seven  years  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  ferry  service,  high  school  students  still 
cannot  depend  upon  the  ferry  to  take  them 
to  another  community  for  a  basketball 
tournament 

This  mess  must  be  straightened  out. 
For  all  Alaska,  the  economics  of  transpor- 
tation point  to  a  dramatic  upsurge  In  the  de- 
velopment of  air  travel.  Given  Alaska's  demo- 
graphic and  topographic  realties,  we  must 
develop  a  comprehensive  statewide  air  high- 
way system. 

There  is  both  the  need  and  the  opportunity 
for  Improving  uneconomical  load  factors 
through  creative  state-private  cooperation. 

The  southeast  and  Kodlak  ferry  systems 
were  launched  to  provide  those  areas  with  a 
reliable,  acceptable  substitute  for  an  ordinary 
road  system  Both  Investments  have  paid  off. 
That  same  approach  will  work  In  the  rest 
of  Alaska  utilizing  the  right  kind  of  aircraft. 
Communities  such  as  Bethel  and  Unalak- 
leet,  Kotzebue.  Nome  and  Barrow  would  reap 
enormous  beneflu.  No  longer  would  mer- 
chants be  required  to  anticipate  needs  a  year 
ahead  of  time  and  then  carry  the  cost  of  large 
Inventories  over  long  periods.  As  a  result  of 
regular  and  frequent  supply  patterns,  the 
costs  of  living  would  be  dramatically  lowered 
m  all  communities  served. 

A  dramatic  application  of  this  concept  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
to  the  citizens  of  Ketchikan  with  the  comple- 
tion of  their  airport. 


I  hope  the  state  will  show  Imaginative 
leadership  through  advance  funding,  so  that 
the  hiatus  created  by  the  delay  in  I'ederal 
funding  will  not  cause  us  to  lose  the  upcom- 
ing construction  season. 

The  most  dramatic  growth  In  the  air  trans - 
portaUon  field  will  be  in  the  cargo  segment. 

What  signaled  to  the  nation  the  dawn  cf 
this  new  era  In  air  cargo  potential  was  the 
monumenul  utUlzaUon  of  cargo  aircraft  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  developing  north  slope 
Oil  activity. 

More  cargo  was  transported  to  the  arctic 
shore  last  year  than  was  transported  In  the 
Berlin  airlift. 

The  aerospace  industry  has  noted  this 
event  and  has  a  new  perspective  of  Its  op- 
portunity. 

We  can  capitalize  on  these  developments. 

Earlier  in  this  address  I  mentioned  a  com- 
munications study.  I  want  now  to  point  out 
that  Alaska  also  Is  participating  In  a  trans- 
portation study.  The  cost  Is  about  93  million 
dollars.  $3  million  dollars  of  that  amount 
comes  from  the  State  of  Alaska's  highway 
maintenance  fund.  The  study  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  study  will  only  concern  Itself 
with  a  rail  and  highway  corridor  to  the 
North  Slope. 

Mind  you,  a  t3  million  dollar  study,  to 
and  in  an  area  that  Is  presently  served  only 
by  air  and  water.  This  study  only  concerns 
Itself  with  a  road  and  a  possible  railroad. 

I  would  hope  that  this  legislature  would 
see  that  the  study  Is  unduly  narrow  In  scope. 
And  pass  a  resolution  requesting  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  tise  this 
money  to  study  not  only  a  highway  and  a 
transportation  corridor  to  the  North  Slope, 
but  a  transportation  study  of  all  Alaska. 

To  Include  a  look  at  our  existing  highways 
and  the  tumagaln  and  Krlck  Arm  crossings, 
our  ferry  system,  our  air  passenger  system, 
our  air  cargo  system,  our  water-borne  freight 
system  and  a  railroad  link  between  Seward, 
Kenal,  Homer  and  Soldotna. 

•3  million  dollars  will  produce  the  most 
comprehensive  transportation  study  In  the 
history  of  Alaska. 

It's  not  too  late  to  correct  the  scope  of 
this  study  which  could  only  become  an  em- 
barrassment to  Its  sponsors. 


Now  let's  talk  about  Jobs. 

If  we  are  serious  about  building  a  model 
school  system,  our  unemployment  problem 
Is  a  one-generation  problem  If  we  provide 
every  school  child  In  Alaska  with  the  skills, 
the  education,  the  motivation  and  the  op- 
portunity to  become  self -sufficient,  self -sup- 
porting, self-respecting  members  of  our 
society,  unemployment  as  an  extraordinary 
problem  will  disappear  from  the  Alaska  land- 
scape. 

There  will  be  some  seasonal  and  cycUcal 
problems  of  unemployment  from  time  to 
time,  but  they  will  be  kept  within  manage- 
able bounds  and  will  be  of  a  different  order 
of  magnitude  than  the  disgracefully  high 
level  of  unemployment  we  are  experiencing 
at  present. 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  Is 
not  only  expensive  econcxnlcally.  but  it  Is 
debilitating  socially  and  psy<diologically.  In- 
vesting a  small  fraction  of  our  new-found 
wealth  In  manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment will  yield  not  only  measurable  economic 
returns  but  a  fundamental  strengthening  of 
our  entire  social  structure  The  State  must 
step  up  Its  manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment efforts  m  all  areas:  planning.  Informa- 
tion, recruiting,  counseling,  placement  and 
follow-up  work.  Lack  of  skills,  lack  of  In- 
formation, lack  of  follow-up.  lack  of  prepara- 
tion for  culture  shock,  lack  of  motivation 
techniques  that  are  sensitive  cross-culturally, 
lack  of  adequate  provisions  to  enhance 
geographic  mobility,  these  all  hang  together. 
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State  Initiative,  planning  and  coordination 
In  orchestrating  all  available  manpower 
training  and  development  opportunities  and 
facilitating  their  fullest  utilization  need 
much  strengthening. 

American  enterprise  has  performed  superb- 
ly In  manpower  training  and  development 
programs  throughout  the  world,  under  far 
less  favorable  circumstances  than  the  ones 
prevailing  In  Alaska. 

State  government  must  recognize  that 
many  Alaskans  In  key  industries,  such  as 
fisheries,  face  this  clear-cut  alternative:  Wel- 
fare or  a  carefully  structured  opportunity  for 
adequate  gainful  employment.  State  {wllcy 
must  be  consciously  geared  towards  providing 
Incentives  and  aid  to  activities  with  a  high 
resident  labor  component,  highly  automated 
extractive  Industries  by  themselves  will  not 
solve  Alaska's  unemployment  problem.  Ad- 
vance planning  and  training  In  high  labor 
activities  In  service  fields,  such  as  tourism, 
will  do  much  to  reduce  chronic  unemploy- 
ment patterns. 

Here  I  specifically  recommend  the  use  of 
tax  incentives  and  tax  penalties  geared  to  the 
employment  of  resident  Alaskans.  Enterprises 
operating  in  Alaska  should  train  and  em- 
ploy resident  Alaskans  In  all  capacities. 

The  need  Is  evident,  and  the  State  has  the 
capacity  to  set  up  this  year,  in-resldence  type 
Job  centers  In  all  four  Judicial  districts. 

CRIME 

If  what  I  have  said  concerning  unemploy- 
ment win  not  Increase  the  thrust  of  our  ef- 
forts, perhaps  the  following  figures  will  truly 
bring  home  the  full  dimension  of  this  social 
problem. 

For  the  last  year  that  comparative  figures 
are  available,  Alaska  had  1,970  major  known 
crimes  for  100,000  population.  Among  other 
sparsely  populated  States,  the  comparable  fig- 
ures are  1.304  for  Montana  and  1,269  'or 
Wyoming. 

The  most  distressing  single  aspect  of 
Alaska's  crime  picture  Is  the  growing  number 
of  young  people  committing  major  crimes.  It 
Is  particularly  disturbing  to  note  that  much 
more  heavily  urbanized  States  have  lower 
crime  rates  than  Alaska. 

Connecticut,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Minne- 
sota. Washington  are  among  the  many  States 
with  lower  crime  rates  than  ours. 

Thirty-eight  States  have  a  lower  crime  rate 
than  we  do.  Alaska's  crime  rate  Is  unaccept- 
ably  high. 

A  modern  statewide  system  of  training,  re- 
search and  Information  Is  needed  to  cope 
with  our  growing  crime  problem.  Alaska  can 
be  transformed  from  a  high-crime  to  a  min- 
imum-crime society  with  the  technology  and 
resources  at  our  command. 

Our  State  trooper  force  should  be  in- 
creased by  at  least  100  additional  uniformed 
troopers  and  necessary  support  personnel. 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  must 
be  equipped  with  modem  crlme-flghtlng 
tools. 

This  State  simply  will  not  tolerate  being 
engulfed  by  a  crime  wave  that  has  crippled 
the  ordinary  processes  of  life  In  many  com- 
munities. Including  the  Nation's  Capital.  We 
have  the  means,  we  have  the  technology,  and 
we'd  better  have  the  will  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  criminality  In  Alaska. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  subject  that 
Is  certainly  the  most  Important  matter  con- 
cerning Alaska  In  Congress,  the  native  land 
claims. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  stated  my  sup- 
port for  the  position  adopted  by  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives.  I  want  to  reaffirm  that 
support  here  today.  There  is  legal  Justice  to 
the  claims,  legality  recognised  by  our  Fed- 
eral Government  and  our  State  government. 

There  Is  moral  Justice  to  the  claims.  For 
centuries  the  Alaska  Native  has  occupied  and 
used  the  land  of  Alaska.  If  his  traditions  had 
been  different.  If  our  non-Native  law  had 
not  imposed  restrictions,  the  Alaska  Native 
today  would  own  outright  much  of  Alaska 


and  be  the  undisputed  Inheritor  of  much  of 
Its  wealth. 

It  Is  time  to  correct  the  wrongs  of  the 
past,  and  In  so  doing  help  a  people  who  need 
more  opportunity  than  our  non-Native  cul- 
ture has  ever  afforded  them. 

I  support  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives.  I  sponsored  Its  Intro- 
duction In  the  Senate.  But  realistically,  I 
know,  and  the  AFN  knows,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Con- 
gress know,  that  that  bill  will  not  pass  In 
Its  present  form.  To  gain  the  approval  of 
Congress,  many  changes  will  have  to  be 
made. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  final  product 
win  Include.  Many  variations  have  been  dis- 
cussed. I  hope  that  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Senator  Stevens  and  I  sit 
as  members,  will  report  out  a  bill  during  the 
next  month  to  six  weeks.  If  that  occurs,  and 
we  have  reason  to  be  optimistic  about  the 
chances  for  such  prompt  action,  then  we 
will  have  the  broad  guidelines  of  the  final 
settlement. 

As  you  know,  one  conunlttee  report,  or 
action  by  one  legislative  body,  does  not  al- 
ways Indicate  the  final  terms  of  the  legisla- 
tion. And  that's  where  we  find  ourselves 
today  on  the  land  claims  question.  We  are 
in  the  preliminary  negotiating  stage. 

The  most  controversial  of  the  settlement 
proposals  has  been  the  question  of  the  two 
per  cent  royalty.  Much  anxiety  has  resulted 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  this  Issue. 

The  two  per  cent  Is  not  an  over-ride.  It  Is 
part  of  the  State  and  Federal  shares.  There 
would  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  companies 
or  businesses  concerned. 

Only  through  the  use  of  the  two  per  cent 
provision  do  I  see  any  hope  for  salvaging 
Alaska's  favorable  90-10  sharing  arrange- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government  on  rev- 
enue from  Federal  mineral  leasing. 

Alaska  Is  the  only  State  that  receives  90 
per  cent.  All  other  States  receive  thirty-seven 
and  one-half  percent.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  Washington  wants  to  change  the 
formula  to  bring  Alaska  In  line  with  other 
States. 

The  Department  of  Interior  estimates  that 
over  the  next  ten  years,  rent,  royalty  and 
bonus  Income  from  Federal  lands  In  Alaska 
win  produce  $4.2  billion  dollars.  If  Alaska's 
share  were  changed  from  90  per  cent  to 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  Alaska 
would  lose,  during  this  period,  an  estimated 
$2.2  bilUon  dollars. 

If  the  Federal  Administration  attempts  to 
change  the  formula,  the  only  countering 
argument  the  Alaska  delegation  now  has  Is 
that  we  need  the  money.  I  don't  think  that 
will  be  good  enough.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  Alaska's  continuing  revenue  will  be 
dramatically  increased  and  not  with  Alaska 
standing  alone  among  all  the  States  In  the 
90-10  bracket. 

However,  If  the  two  percent  In  the  land 
claims  legislation  Is  tied  to  the  90-10  formula, 
I  doubt  seriously  whether  the  formula  would 
be  changed  during  the  life  of  the  native 
land  claims  settlement. 

This  would  give  us  a  logical  argument  and 
I  think  our  view  would  prevail. 

I  urge  the  legislature  to  pass  a  resolution, 
recognizing  the  participation  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  In  a  land  claims  settlement,  and  spe- 
cifically endorsing  the  two  per  cent  revenue- 
sharing  concept  on  both  State  and  Federal 
lands. 

The  projected  cost  to  the  State  would  be 
about  $177  million  dollars.  This  Is  readily 
offset  by  $200  million  of  Federal  revenue, 
while  stUl  leaving  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
all  of  Its  citizens  the  happy  recipients  of 
two  billion  dollars. 

We  shotild  have  some  Indication  of  the 
framework  of  the  settlement  while  this  leg- 
islature Is  still  In  session.  At  that  time  we 
may  have  to  call  upon  you  to  consider  State 
legislation  that  would  implement  or  be  com- 


patible with  the  terms  of  the  Federal  settle- 
ment. I  will  stay  In  close  touch  with  yovtr 
leadershlp  as  we  move  toward  a  decision  on 
this  extremely  vital  question. 

Now  let  me  come  directly  to  the  issue 
facing  all  Alaskans.  What  to  do  with  $900 
million  dollars?  I  have  Just  sketched  some 
programs  that  should  be  undertaken  now, 
and  can  only  be  undertaken  If  we  begin  to 
use  wealth  that  Is  at  our  disposal. 

Is  It  a  mere  coincidence  that  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1971,  the  present  State  adminis- 
tration will  have  $900  mlUlon  dollars  of  un- 
committed and  unappropriated  wealth  in  the 
bank? 

Or  Is  it  the  fear  of  this  administration 
based  upon  a  lack  of  Imaginative  leadership 
or  an  insensitlvity  to  the  pressing  problems 
of  the  people  of  Alaska? 

For  certainly,  great  problems  exist  and 
opportunities  are  at  band.  I  am  flabbergasted 
at  what  the  recently  submitted  budget  does 
and  does  not  do. 

Let  me  cover  some  of  the  illustrative  items 
which  I  feel  reflect  the  twisted  priorities 
and  unimaginative  bureaucratic  Increases 
proposed   by  this  administration. 

The  budget  In  the  Governor's  office  for 
contractual  service  was  Increased  from  last 
year's  $42,000  to  next  year's  $190,000.  The 
budget  for  Alaska  native  housing  for  a  com- 
parable period  shows  a  cut  of  thlrty-flvs  per- 
cent. There  is  not  one  additional  dime  In  the 
budget  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  this  election  year  the  travel  budget  in 
the  Governor's  office  will  rise  to  $46,000  dol- 
lars, compared  to  last  year's  budget  of 
$19,000.  It  appears  that  the  Governor's  office 
needs  one  hundred  and  forty  per  cent  more 
ti-avel  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Rural  Development  Agen- 
cy takes  a  cut  of  $37,000  dollars.  And  the 
extreme  problem  of  alcoholism  is  attacked 
with  a  mlnlstaff  of  two,  to  cover  the  whole 
State  of  Alaska. 

Apart  from  the  details  of  the  budget,  a 
cruel  hoax  Is  in  the  making.  There  is  either 
colossal  Ignorance  or  deliberate  distortion  in 
the  claim  that  the  $900  mlUion  will  be  wcM-th 
$900  million  dollars  a  year  after  the  lease 
sale. 

At  the  current  rate  of  Inflation  of  over 
six  percent,  the  $900  million  received  In  the 
fall  of  1969  will  be  worth  $846  mlUlon  dol- 
lars in  the  fall  of  1970. 

Assuming  the  same  rate  of  inflation,  by  the 
end  of  the  budget  year  you  are  presently 
considering,  the  $900  million  will  be  worth 
$803  million. 

At  this  point  aU  I  can  do  is  admonish  this 
administration  to  go  to  the  Bible  and  re-read 
the  lesson  and  moral  of  the  burled  talents. 

I'm  astounded  that  the  State's  high-priced 
outside  financial  advisers  have  not  advised 
this  administration  concerning  a  practice 
employed  in  most  financial  institutions  in 
this  country  as  a  hedge  against  Inflation. 
That  practice  Is  to  demand  a  piece  of  the 
action  In  order  to  provide  the  debt  capital 
needed  to  undertake  any  enterprise. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  may  I  suggest  that 
the  only  way  Alaska  can  acquire  a  hedge 
against  eroding  Inflation  is  for  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  acquire  a  piece  of  the  action.  Yes, 
a  piece  of  the  action  on  Fourth  Avenue  In 
Anchorage.  A  piece  of  the  action  on  Franklin 
Street  In  Juneau.  A  piece  of  the  action  on 
Cushman  Street  In  Fairbanks.  A  piece  of  the 
action  on  Main  Street  of  every  community 
in  Alaska. 

I  am  sure  you  all  realize  that  our  nine 
hundred  million  dollars  was  only  a  down  pay- 
ment, not  a  final  settlement.  Oil  royalties 
will  Jump  from  less  than  twenty  mllUon  dol- 
lars this  year  to  an  annual  rate  of  over  one- 
quarter  billion  doUars  before  the  end  of  this 
decade.  With  proper  leadership,  our  mineral 
Industry  faces  a  future  no  less  promising 
than  oil.  Fisheries,  forestry,  agriculture,  tour- 
Ism — all  have  a  secure  and  bright  tomorrow 
within  the  framework  of  bold  and  creaUve 
State  leadership.  i 
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In  the  past,  the  Federal  Oovernment  held 
the  key  to  Alaska's  welfare.  This  was  not 
because  ol  any  particular  wisdom  that  Wash- 
ington possessed.  Far  from  It.  Alaska's  fate 
was  determined  by  Washington  because 
Washington  had  money  and  we  did  not. 

We  now  have  wealth.  We  can  now  deter- 
mine and  gtUde  our  own  destiny.  We  will  no 
longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  distant  decision- 
makers. We  can  be  anaUy  masters  In  our 
own  hotise. 

I  predict  that  aa  we  demonstrat«  our 
ability  to  build  the  model  society  in  this 
decade,  the  response  from  Washington  will 
be  supportive  and  positive  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations. The  more  effectively  we  succeed 
here  In  Alaska  the  more  responsive  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  Is  likely  to  be  In  expanding 
Its  cooperation  with  us. 

Alaska  Is  at  a  hinge  of  history.  We  are 
connected  to  the  past  but  we  are  swinging  In 
new  directions,  neither  old  cliches,  nor  new 
overtures  will  supply  us  with  thrust  or  direc- 
tion. A  bold  willingness  to  grasp  our  un- 
precedented opportunities  will. 

The  years  ahead  are  turbulent  with  the 
excitement  of  rapid  and  complex  change. 
Anyone  can  hold  the  helm  when  the  sea  Is 
calm.  But  our  ship  of  state  Is  headed  for 
the  stormy  weather  of  unknown  horizons. 
With  leadership  that  cares  about  people  and 
leadership  that  understands  the  complexity 
of  Issues,  we  shall  reach  our  goal. 

A  model  society  In  Alaska  In  this  decade  I 


REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  BY 
DR.  KENNETH  WELLS  AND  CIVIC 
LEADERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day a  group  of  national  leaders  repre- 
senting 18  voluntary  organizations  made 
a  report  to  the  President.  These  leaders 
represented  civic,  health,  fraternal,  serv- 
ice, veterans,  and  educational  organi- 
zations and.  in  my  judgment,  they  are 
trulv  representative  of  a  cross-section 
of  the  American  people. 

This  group,  led  by  my  good  friend 
Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  president  of  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  of  Vallfey  Forge, 
has  just  made  a  factfinding  tour  to  Viet- 
nam. As  expressed  by  Dr.  Wells  for  the 
group,  the  trip  uncovered  four  facts: 
Dr.  Wells  says  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  Invaded  by  the  Communists,  that 
the  leadership  structure  has  been  sys- 
tematically assassinated  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  that  the  American  people 
have  not  realized  the  brilliance  of  our 
Government's  civic  action  organizations. 
Finally.  Dr.  Wells  points  out.  and  I  quote: 

The  parroting  by  dissident  studenu.  polit- 
ical leaders,  organization  leaders  or  any  other 
American,  of  Hanoi  propaganda  eases  the 
way  for  acceptance  and  Justlfloatlon  of  North 
Vietnam  aggression  This  endangers  and  un- 
dercuts every  man  In  the  honored  uniform 
of  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Dr.  Wells 
on  this  trip  and  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  pleased  to  find  such  a  worth- 
while activity  being  conducted  by  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  about  the  report  to  the  President 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  leaders  representing  eighteen  vol- 
untary organizations  reported  today  to  Prod- 


dent  Richard  M  Nixon  on  their  recent  survey 
visit  to  Viet  Nam. 

They  expressed  indlv.dual  high  approval  of 
President  Nixon's  Vietnamlzatlon  program 
and  Ita  progress,  and  In  the  ability  of  the 
democratic  coalition  government  of  South 
Viet  Nam  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Viet  Nam  In  repelling  the 
Communist  aggressors  from  the  north  and 
continuing  the  building  of  their  Republic  as 
they  constantly  accept  Increasing  military 
and  political  responslbUlty.  The  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  accelerated  people-lo-people  program 
to  enable  the  Vietnamese  people  to  achieve 
a  true  freedom,  a  goal  all  Americans  should 
seek  and  In  which  historically  our  nation 
win  take  pride. 

Numerous  members  of  this  volunteer  group 
emphasized  this  represents  a  valuable  alter- 
native in  Viet  Nam  to  military  action  of  the 
U.S.  Oovernment.  It  is  the  alternative  of  the 
voluntary  Vletnamlsatlon  activity  by  Ameri- 
can civic,  health,  fraternal,  service,  veteran 
and  educational  organizations.  Dr.  Kenneth 
D.  Wells.  President  of  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge,  who  sponsored  this  fact- 
finding trip  said: 

"It  Is  high  time  for  the  American  people 
to  Increase  their  help  of  this  new  struggling 
constitutional  coimtry.  by  rebuilding  ham- 
lets and  houses,  by  providing  medical  sup- 
plies, by  establishing  schools,  and  by  orga- 
nizing training  clinics,  and  voluntary  clubs 
and  societies,  thus  advancing  the  opportun- 
ity to  bring  our  troops  home  at  an  earlier 
date,  something  which  cannot  be  done  by 
partisan  complaints  or  echoing  the  Hanoi 
propaganda  line." 

Dr.  Wells  said  for  the  group:  "There  are 
four  Indisputable  facts: 

"1.  The  South  Vietnamese  are  Invaded  by 
the  Communists. 

"2.  Over  50.000  of  South  Viet  Nam's  gov- 
ernment, business,  educational,  scientific, 
health  and  agrlculttual  leaders  have  been 
selectively  assassinated  In  the  last  decade. 
They  must  be  replaced;  they  can  be  replaced. 
Training  conducted  by  voluntary  workers  of 
the  American  civic,  service,  veteran,  medical 
aasoclaUons  and  clubs  can.  If  massively  or- 
ganized, bring  It  about  assuring  the  growth 
of  a  soUd  middle  class. 

"3.  The  American  people  have  not  been 
given  an  understanding  of  the  brilliance,  ex- 
tenslveness  and  successful  human  value*  of 
our  government's  civic  action  operations  and 
the  even  larger  help  of  all  kinds,  individually 
given  by  our  GIs — Army.  Marines.  Navy  and 
Air  Force  In  Viet  Nam.  The  total  Civic  Action 
story  Is  beauUful.  The  American  people  do 
not  know  It. 

"4.  The  parroting  by  dissident  students, 
political  leaders,  organization  leaders  or  any 
other  American,  of  Hanoi  propaganda  eases 
the  way  for  acceptance  and  Justification  of 
North  Viet  Nam  aggression.  This  endangers 
and  undercuts  every  man^  In  the  honored 
uniform  of  our  country.  It  Is  obvious  from 
being  on  the  ground  of  Viet  Nam  and  study- 
ing VC  and  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
propaganda  in  depth  that  the  Viet  Cong. 
North  Vietnamese  and  Communist  world  are 
holding  onto  and  Increasing  their  propaganda 
alms  in  the  t7nlted  States  as  the  primary 
plan  for  an  ultimate  favorable  political  set- 
tlement— the  opposite  of  the  mlllUry  victory 
the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and 
the  USA  team  have  denied  them. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  constructive 
constitutional  government  under  President 
Thleu  Is  growing  stronger  every  day.  Amer- 
icans must  not  let  the  world  CooimunUt 
propaganda  mechanism  use  Its  aggression  In 
the  Viet  Nam  war  to  be  turned  around  and 
used  as  a  fulcrum  to  unsettle  and  destroy  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  by  propaganda  and 
organised  Insurrection  from  within." 


CHANGING  PATTERNS  OP  HEALTH 
CARE  SERVICES.  FROM  TEXAS 
TIMES.  A  PUBLICATION  OP  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
the  January  issue  of  the  Texas  Times,  a 
publication  of  the  University  of  Texas 
system,  Austin.  Tex.,  includes  an  article 
on  the  "Changing  Patterns  of  Health 
Care  Services"  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  Senate  colleagues.  The 
article  was  adopted  from  a  speech  given 
by  Arthur  H.  Dilly,  assistant  to  the 
deputy  chancellor  for  the  University  of 
Texas  system,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation in  Dallas.  Among  other  duties  Mr. 
Dilly  assists  in  the  administrative  opera- 
tions of  the  university's  academic  and 
health  units. 

Mr.  Dilly  believes  that  responding  in  a 
significant  way  for  a  new  social  con- 
sciousness and  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem is  the  greatest  challenge  facing 
medical  professionals  in  the  1970's.  He 
touches  on  the  increasing  cost  of  medical 
care  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  Ameri- 
can medical  delivery  system.  He  states, 
for  InsUnce  that  "the  health  of  the 
American  population  is  no  better,  and 
probably  worse,  than  the  health  of  popu- 
lations in  countries  with  considerably 
lower  standard  of  living  in  economic 
terms  and  with  more  limited  affluence." 
He  backs  up  this  statement  by  point- 
ing out  that  life  expectancy  at  birth  Is 
lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  many 
other  countries,  and  that  our  position  in 
this  regard  is  becoming  less  favorable. 
He  pointed  out  that  between  1959  and 
1965.  the  United  States  standing  in  life 
expectancy  among  males  declined  from 
13th  place  to  22d  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

After  discussing  the  shortcomings  of 
medical  care  In  our  country.  Mr.  Dilly 
points  out  what  he  believes  is  necessary 
to  Improve  our  health  status.  I  think  his 
suggestions  for  a  better  health  delivery 
system  merit  the  serious  attention  of 
anyone  concerned  with  the  current  status 
of  health  care  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  I  have  just  discussed 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Texas  Times,  January  1970] 
Changing  PAmnNS  or  Hxalth  Cake  Sekviczs 
(Note. — The  report  which  follows  is  adapt- 
ed from  a  speech  given  by  Arthur  H.  Dilly. 
assistant  to  the  deputy  chancellor  for  The 
University  of  Texas  System,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Occupational  Therapy 
Association  In  Dallas.  Mr.  Dilly  assists  the 
deputy  chancellor.  Dr  Charles  A.  LeMaistre, 
In  administrative  operations  of  the  UT  Sys- 
tem's academic  and  health  units.) 

No  one  who  has  paid  doctors'  and  hospital 
bills  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  medical 
care  costs  are  rUlng  rapidly:  Doctors'  fees 
are  up  seven  per  cent  a  year,  and  hospital 
dbarges  10  per  cent  a  year.  Nor  does  the  Im- 
mediate future  bold  much  hope  of 
betterment. 

On  a  national  scale,  health  care  accounts 
for  about  six  per  cent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product.  In  1967.  the  total  health  bUl  was  $M 
blUlon.  of  which  the  Oovernment  paid  about 
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til  billion.  The  total  for  1968  has  not  yet 
been  computed,  but  the  Government  con- 
tributed about  919  bUUon  during  fiscal  1968. 
It  Is  predicted  that  by  1976  the  total  health 
bill  win  reach  •100  billion,  which  wlU  be 
eight  per  cent  of  the  GNP. 

Despite  this  vast  Investment,  which  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  largest  per  capita  expendi- 
ture for  medical  care  In  the  world,  the  health 
sUtus  of  the  American  population  Is  less 
than  enviable. 

An  Inspection  of  data  used  to  assess  the 
health  status  of  populations  will  reveal  that 
the  health  of  the  American  population  Is  no 
better,  and  probably  worse,  than  the  health 
of  populations  In  countries  with  a  consid- 
erably lower  standard  of  living  In  economic 
ternvs  and  with  more  limited  aflluence.  Ex- 
pectation of  Ufe  (at  birth)  Is  lower  In  the 
United  States  than  In  Sweden,  Iceland,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  many  other 
countries.  Moreover,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  expectation  of  life  Is  be- 
coming less  favorable.  Between  1959  and  1965, 
expectation  <^  life  for  males  has  moved  from 
13th  rank  toi>o6ltlon  22.  and  among  females 
from  seventh  rank  to  10th  position.  A  sim- 
ilar situation  exists  in  the  case  of  infant 
mortality.  In  recent  years  the  United  States 
has  varied  between  the  seventh  and  IStb 
position  In  its  rate  of  infant  mortality.  It 
is  frequently  assumed  that  the  difference 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries may  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
cess Infant  mortality  among  nonwhites.  This 
conclusion  has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  white 
rate  of  Infant  mortality  sttll  exceeds  30 
deaths  per  1.000  lUe  births,  while  lower  rates 
are  experienced  by  many  countries  Including 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

If  one  Inspects  comparative  morbidity  data, 
one  can  find  no  real  evidence  that  Americans 
are  healthier  than  their  counterparts  In 
other  countries.  Despite  our  vast  expendi- 
tures for  medical  care  services,  we  appear 
to  have  no  greater  return  than  other  coun- 
tries that  invest  far  less  for  such  services. 
This  dismaying  fact  suggests  that  we  can 
organize  and  distribute  medical  services  In 
the  United  States  more  effectively  and  in  a 
manner  which  will  have  greater  impact  on 
the  health  of  the  community. 

In  short,  there  are  significant  indications 
that  what  is  generally  called  the  "health 
care  system"  has  great  need  for  an  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  overhaul. 

Among  the  social  scientists — and  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  services  Is  now  correctly 
regarded  as  a  social  problem — the  economists 
probably  have  the  greatest  Insight  Into  the 
operational  and  functional  aspects  of  sys- 
tems for  the  delivery  of  services.  Among  other 
economists.  Victor  R.  Puchs,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
and  professor  of  community  medicine  at  the 
Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine,  has  used 
this  discipline  to  look  at  the  health  care 
delivery  system. 

My  primary  academic  and  professional 
orientation  has  been  In  the  health  services 
area,  and  I  suspect,  as  I  know  Is  true  in  my 
case,  we  In  the  health  professions  tend  to 
become  rather  Introspective  professionally. 
While  we  speak  with  great  favor  of  the  multi- 
disciplinary  approach,  ws  probably  do  not 
Include  scxne  disciplines  that  could  help  in 
the  solution  to  some  of  our  problems. 

Instead  of  presenting  a  rehash  of  problems, 
criticisms  and  proposed  solutions  to  recog- 
nized problems  of  the  health  care  system. 
I  will  present  a  framework  within  which  in- 
dividuals In  the  health  professions  might 
conduct  their  own  analysis,  and  perhaps 
come  to  some  conclusions,  as  I  have  done. 

Since  the  framework  is  essentially  an  eco- 
nomic one.  I  will  make  some  general  com- 
ments regarding  the  economist's  basic  frame 
of  reference. 


For  the  economist,  the  need  for  a  system 
arises  from  the  fact  that  resources  are  scarce 
relative  to  human  wants. 

Everyone  cannot  get  everything  that  he 
wants;  there  must  be  some  basis  for  dis- 
tributing what  Is  produced.  When  an  econ- 
omist talks  about  an  economic  system,  he 
is  talking  about  the  network  of  Institutions, 
laws,  regulations  and  patterns  of  behavior 
that  society  has  created  in  order  to  answer 
basic  economic  questions. 

Every  society  has  evolved  Its  own  system 
for  making  these  decisions.  But  If  we  try  to 
classify  them,  economists  find  that  thefe  are 
really  only  three  tjrpes  of  systems  for  eco- 
nomic decisionmaking. 

The  first  18  based  on  custom,  tradition  and 
religious  ritual.  This  is  a  system  In  which 
the  economic  decision-making  Is  not  read- 
ily apparent  because  It  Is  embedded  in  the 
total  culture  of  the  society.  Most  primitive 
and  peasant  societies  operate  on  tills  sys- 
tem, and  elemenU  of  It  persist  in  even  the 
most  advanced  nations. 

A  second  type  of  system  we  can  character- 
ize as  centrally  directed.  This  is  a  system 
In  which  the  basic  decisions  are  made  by 
one  man  or  a  small  group  of  men  who  are 
situated  at  the  center  of  the  power  struc- 
ture. In  ancient  time,  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  Important  empires  were  run  to  some 
degree  by  central  direction.  In  modem  time, 
the  Soviet  Union  provides  the  usual  example. 
The  third  basic  kind  of  system  Is  called  a 
competlUve  market  system,  or  free  enter- 
prise system;  the  system  which  we  all  en- 
dorse. In  our  society  there  are,  and  there  al- 
ways have  been,  elements  of  custom  and 
tradition  and  elements  of  central  direction, 
but  most  decisions  are  made  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  competitive  market. 

The  interaction  between  demand  and  sup- 
ply determines  the  quantities  and  the  prices 
of  the  varlotis  goods  and  services.  It  Is  this 
Interaction  that  answers  the  basic  questions 
of  what  goods  will  be  produced,  how  they  will 
be  produced,  and  for  whom  they  will  be 
produced. 

In  observing  the  free  enterprise  system  in 
practice,  this  system  has  tended  to  use  re- 
sources efficiently,  and  to  prtjduce  products 
and  services  wanted  by  society. 

This  system  has  great  incentives  to  use 
resources  efficiently — in  ways  consistent  with 
changes  in  technology,  attitudes,  location 
and  consimicr  demand.  Economic  studies  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  have  reveal"-- 
certain  conditions  that  are  necessary  for  the 
system  to  function  well. 

First  of  all,  in  each  market  there  should 
be  many  buyers  and  sellers.  The  prices  and 
quantities  will  be  determined  by  the  imper- 
sonal workings  of  the  market  and  by  com- 
petition, and  win  not  be  controlled  by  one 
buyer  or  one  seller  or  by  a  small  group. 

The  exception  to  this  roqtUrement  is  only 
In  the  case  of  the  so-called  natural  monopoly. 
It  is  clearly  more  efficient  to  have  a  single 
seller  for  telephone  service,  and  we  cannot 
expect,  nor  do  we  want,  a  competitive  mar- 
ket system. 

A  second  requirement  Is  that  there  must 
not  be  any  collusion  among  the  buyers  or 
sellers.  If  there  Is  collusion,  we  may  be  no 
better  off  than  If  there  was  only  a  single 
seller.  We  need  the  advantages  that  cc«ne 
from  competition. 

A  third  Important  condition  is  that  there 
must  not  be  any  barriers  to  entry.  If  It  Is 
always  possible  for  new  people  to  come  into 
a  market,  the  threat  of  this  potential  com- 
petition acts  as  a  strong  disciplinary  influ- 
ence on  those  who  are  already  in  the  market. 
A  fourth  condition  Is  that  there  should  be 
good  Information.  If  there  Is  a  market  where 
the  buyers  or  the  sellers  do  not  understand 
the  technology  of  the  market,  or  are  not 
familiar  with  prices,  quantities,  or  the  avail- 
ability of  alternatives,  it  U  likely  that  the 


favorable  consequences  expected  from  com- 
petition will  not  be  realized. 

In  applying  the  free  enterprise  approach 
to  medical  care,  two  problems  seem  para- 
mount. One  has  to  do  with  the  "for  whom" 
question,  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of 
income.  Many  people  feel  that  given  the 
present  distribution  of  income,  a  system 
which  allocates  medical  care  in  accordance 
with  that  distribution  is  tinjust,  and  Indeed 
intolerable.  The  belief  is  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  apply  this  system  to  a  man's  ability 
to  obtain  a  car.  but  it  is  imjust  to  apply 
it  to  his  ability  to  obtain  medical  care. 

The  other  big  problem  concerns  the  mar- 
ket Imperfections.  To  what  degree  and  in 
what  ways  does  the  medical  care  Industry  in 
the  United  Stotes  conform  to  the  particular 
conditions  that  are  needed  for  the  free  en- 
terprise system  to  work  well?  As  we  consider 
the  circumstances  sturoundlng  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  medical  care,  many 
difflctilties  are  apparent. 

The  first  relates  to  an  Information  lack. 
We  all  know  that  the  consimaer  is  often  not 
a  good  Judge  of  what  he  Is  selecting  or  what 
he  should  select  In  the  field  of  medical  care. 
This  is  true  for  many  reasons — the  com- 
plexity of  the  technology,  the  infrequency 
with  which  certain  kinds  of  medical  selec- 
tions are  made,  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
may  be  under  emotional  strain  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  and  so  on. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  many  aspects  of 
medical  care  come  close  to  those  of  a  natural 
monopoly.  Take  the  situation  with  respect 
to  short-term  general  hospitals  in  a  town  of 
50,000  people.  How  many  should  there  be, 
tjtiring  efficiency  into  account?  The  answer 
is  probably  only  one  or  perhaps  two.  This 
applies  equally  to  many  medical  specialties. 
One  or  two  specialists  of  several  types  can 
serve  a  town  of  quite  good  size. 

Another  problem  arises  because  the  dy- 
namic tension  found  in  most  competitive 
markets  Is  detrimental  to  the  production 
of  good  medical  care.  This  tension,  that 
usually  exists  between  buyer  and  seller  and 
among  sellers,  can  be  harmful  to  medical 
care.  There  should  be  a  feeling  of  complete 
trust  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  rather 
than  one  of  tension. 

PlnaUy.  some  economists  have  been  very 
critical  of  what  they  regard  as  collusive  be- 
havior among  physicians,  and  critical  of  the 
barriers  to  entry  that  have  been  erected. 
It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  these  inter- 
ferences with  normal  competition  serve  so- 
cially useful  purposes,  and  should  not  be 
viewed  simply  as  attempts  by  physicians  to 
enhance  their  own  Incomes. 

As  I  look  at  otir  present  system  of  health 
care,  I  classify  its  weaknesses  into  three 
categories:  the  weaknesses  of  effectiveness, 
of  efficiency  and  of  equity. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  system  of  health 
care  becomes  suspect  when  we  look  at  the 
various  Indices  of  health  status  In  this  coun- 
try and  compare  them  with  those  of  other 
countries.  This  comparison,  upon  which  I 
commented  earlier,  is  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States,  and  raises  questions  about 
the  effectiveness  of  our  system  of  health 
care.  I  emphasize  health  care,  as  opposed  to 
medical  care,  because  It  may  be  that  the 
lack  of  effectiveness  does  not  reflect  on  the 
quality  of  our  physicians  and  health  team 
as  much  as  the  more  fimdamental  question 
of  what  is  it  that  the  health  care  system  is 
trying  to  produce. 

The  question  of  efficiency  comes  to  mind 
when  we  see  the  high  cost  of  our  present 
system  of  health  care.  Ours  Is  by  far  the 
most  expensive  health  care  system  in  the 
world.  In  most  othw  industries  the  high 
wage  level,  which  Is  characteristic  of  our 
system,  is  offset  by  higher  productivity,  and 
by  more  efficiency.  That  Is  precisely  what 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  our  system  of  health 
care.   More   speclficaUy.   it  is   easy  to  find 
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Important  InstanoM  of  Ineffldency  sucb  M 
dupUcaUon  of  fftdUUes.  the  \ise  of  highly 
skilled  persocoel  for  taaks  that  leoa  skilled 
people  could  do.  overuUllzatlon  of  facllltlea, 
and  so  on.  "How  should  we  produce  health 
care?"  Is  a  very  important  question. 

Finally,  as  I  look  at  our  present  system, 
I  see  some  important  deficiencies  In  the 
area  of  equity. 

The  first  problem,  and  probably  the  over- 
whelming one.  Is  that  there  are  millions  of 
people  In  this  country  who  receive  either  no 
medical  care  at  all.  or  very  little,  or  who  re- 
ceive It  under  conditions  that  are  demean- 
ing and  not  conducive  to  the  production  of 
quality  medical  care. 

The  second  Is  that  there  are  people  In  thla 
country  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
own  medical  care  on  an  Insurance  or  prepay- 
ment basis,  but  who  cbooae  not  to  do  so 
When  they  become  seriously  ill.  the  cost 
of  caring  for  them  falls  on  other  people, 
either  In  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  medi- 
cal care  or  In  the  form  of  taxes.  According 
to  my  personal  value  Judgment,  this  also  Is 
an  element  of  Inequity. 

How  can  the  weaknesses  of  our  present 
system  be  remedied,  and  under  what  kind 
of  system?  I  will  concentrate  on  a  few  areas 
that  seem  to  me  of  prime  Importance. 

First  and  foremost.  I  see  a  need  for  re- 
forms and  changes  In  the  area  of  medical 
education  and  medical  practice. 

I  believe  that  impartial  observers  would 
agree  that  American  medical  schools  edu- 
cate their  students  to  practice  a  high  level 
of  medical  skill.  Indeed,  within  the  com- 
plexity of  the  modem  teaching  hospital  and 
medical  center,  the  prospective  physician 
Is  not  only  taught  a  high  level  of  technical 
medical  work,  but  he  also  learns  how  to 
work  with  other  physicians  and  various  al- 
lied health  personnel  In  the  delivery  of 
medical  services.  He  learns  that  much  of 
medical  care  requires  team  effort  and  a  va- 
riety of  diagnostic,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation aids. 

There  are  several  factors  that  are  now 
producing  great  pressure  for  changes  In  the 
community  organization  of  medicine  and  in 
the  direction  of  medical  education.  First, 
government  Is  Increasingly  contributing  a 
larger  share  of  the  medical  care  bill.  There 
Is  a  growing  concern  among  government 
officials  that  medical  care  must  be  a  more 
efficient  product,  and  that  the  gains  ob- 
tained from  public  programs  must  be  more 
consonant  with  the  large  Investments  In- 
volved. 

Oovemment  concern  Is  linked  with  con- 
cern among  other  group*,  such  as  Insurance 
companies  and  labor  unions,  who  are  trou- 
bled by  the  growing  coats  of  medical  care. 
As  medical  care  becomes  more  sophisticated, 
and  as  It  Involves  larger  teams  of  profes- 
sional workers  and  more  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive technology,  expenses  mount.  There 
Is  tremendous  concern  about  controlling 
additional  costs  attributable  to  Inefficient 
and  uneconomic  forms  of  medical  practice. 
The  total  costs  of  medical  care  are  also  ris- 
ing because,  as  medicine  demonstrates  that 
It  has  something  to  offer  the  consumer,  there 
is  a  growing  per  capita  demand  for  medical 
services.  Orowlng  demand  Increases  the  bur- 
den on  manpower  and  facilities,  producing 
even  further  pressures  for  efficiency  and 
higher  productivity  among  doctors  and  other 
health  professionals. 

The  demand  for  medical  services  Is  not 
only  growing  In  amount  but  also  In  kind. 
The  average  consumer  Is  more  sophisticated 
about  medical  practice  than  In  the  past. 
and  be  wants  not  only  more  technical  serv- 
ices but  also  a  more  personalized.  Integrated 
and  coordinated  pattern  of  medical  care. 
To  meet  these  Increasing  demands  for  a 
new  continuum  of  health  care  services  Is 
the  primary  challenge  facing  medical  edu- 
cators today. 


With  respect  to  hoapiuls.  I  have  two 
thoughts.  First,  we  must  get  sway  from  the 
notion  that  hospitals  should  be  reimbursed 
on  the  basis  of  their  costs,  whatever  those 
costs  might  be.  If  ever  there  was  a  system 
built  to  produce  inefficiency.  It  is  reimburse- 
ment according  to  costs. 

My  other  thought  for  hospitals  Is  that 
we  begin  to  think  In  terms  of  hospital  sys- 
tems. There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First. 
I  believe  the  number  of  really  skilled  admin- 
istrators available  Is  far  too  small  to  man- 
age effectively  the  7.000-odd  hospitals  we 
now  have.  In  most  other  Industries  a  solu- 
tion is  found  in  permitting  the  more  effi- 
cient and  skilled  administrators  to  spread 
their  wings  and  exercise  control  over  a  larger 
range  of  resources.  For  example,  we  do  not 
limit  a  good  steel  executive  to  managing  one 
steel  plant.  My  other  reason  for  advocating 
hospital  systems  Is  that  I  think  such  sys- 
tems can  be  made  to  work  more  efficiently.  A 
good  manager  will  be  able  to  use  the  various 
elements  in  his  system  more  effectively  than 
when  they  were  under  separate  control  and 
separate  management. 

I  also  see  a  need  for  reform  and  change 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  medical 
facilities  and  medical  manpower. 

A  major  problem  In  the  United  States,  as 
In  other  countries,  Is  the  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  medical  facilities  and  medical  man- 
power. Basically,  two  major  areas  of  need 
exist,  but  their  problems  are  different  and 
require  somewhat  different  approaches  On 
the  one  hand,  with  the  developing  suburbs 
there  Is  a  tendency  for  medical  facilities  and 
manpower  to  move  Into  such  areas,  leaving 
tremendous  gaps  In  medical  services  for 
lower  Income  groups  In  large  urban  areas.  On 
the  other  hand,  medical  facilities  tend  to 
develop  in  areas  of  urban  concentration, 
leaving  many  rural  areas  without  an  ade- 
quate system  of  medical  services.  Doctors, 
like  other  professionals,  respond  to  oppor- 
tunities In  the  environment  to  have  good 
contexts  to  practice  medicine,  to  have  good 
educational  and  cultural  facilities  for  their 
families,  and  to  have  generally  the  advan- 
tages of  urban  Ufe.  Both  urban  slums  and 
Isolated  rural  areas  present  difficult  prob- 
lems for  this  point  of  view. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  In  this  regard 
that  many  rural  communities  have  offered 
American  doctors  subsidies  such  as  free  of- 
fice facilities,  a  guaranteed  Income  and  so  on, 
but  this  has  not  been  adequate  Incentive 
for  relocation  or  establishment  of  practices. 

Some  countries  require  medical  students  to 
practice  In  rural  areas  for  a  particular  period 
of  time  following  graduation.  Although  such 
coercion  would  not  be  acceptable  In  the 
Umted  States,  similar  goals  can  be  advanced 
through  economic  Incentives,  and  these  have 
been  used  for  several  years  In  particular 
specialties.  Some  states,  for  example,  have 
subsidized  psychiatric  residents  on  condition 
that  they  serve  after  the  completion  of  their 
training  for  a  specified  period  of  time  In  state 
mental  hospitals.  This  plan  has  worked  to 
some  extent,  and  some  of  the  doctors  who 
undertake  such  commitments  decided  sub- 
sequently to  make  a  career  of  such  practice. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  similar 
plan  for  medical  schools,  providing  complete 
subsidy  for  the  student's  medical  education 
on  condition  that  he  agrees  to  practice  for  a 
specified  time  In  some  area  of  the  country 
designated  as  "medically  needy." 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  such  changes 
would  radically  alter  the  problems  of  rural 
areas  in  attracting  adequate  medical  man- 
power. There  are,  however,  a  variety  of  pos- 
sible solutions.  One  possibility  is  a  regional 
health  center-hospital  complex  organized 
particularly  with  rural  problems  in  mind. 
Such  a  health  center  may  have  a  traveling 
health  team  that  supervises  public  health 
nurses  or  some  other  new  health  professional 
such  aa  a  physician's  assistant  who  works  In 
each  community.  Such  a  person  might  pro- 


vide the  day-to-day  care  in  the  community, 
referring  any  complex  case  to  the  regional 
health  clinic.  The  clinic  may  have  Its  own 
transportation  system  bringing  persons  from 
outlying  areas  to  the  clinic.  Clearly,  there  are 
many  problems  that  will  have  to  be  worked 
out.  but  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  difficulties 
faced  by  rural  areas  can  be  solved  through 
traditional  patterns  of  medical  service. 

The  problem  of  providing  medical  care  to 
urban  core  areas  Is  somewhat  different  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  concentration  of  popula- 
tion. Health  services  within  such  areas  should 
be  easily  accessible  to  the  population  and 
structured  to  take  into  account  their  special 
problems.  The  possible  alternatives  for  mak- 
ing medical  services  more  acceptable  socially 
to  low-Income  groups  are  numerous  and  not 
sufficiently  studied.  However,  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  such  services  should  be  organized 
with  the  special  needs  of  the  population 
served  Is  one  likely  to  pay  handsome 
dividends. 

The  development  of  alternative  forms  of 
medical  facilities  should  be  considered.  Pro- 
posed "health  centers"  will  pose  problems  as 
well  as  bring  about  Improvements.  As  medi- 
cal care  moves  from  a  very  personalized  tra- 
dition to  a  more  organized  form,  many  fail- 
ures win  occur  In  responding  to  the  personal 
needs  of  patients  from  a  psychological  and 
social  standpoint.  We  have  a  good  analogy  in 
the  educational  field  where  schools  and  uni- 
versities have  undergone  tremendous  growth. 
The  growth  of  such  Institutions  has  pro- 
vided substantial  advantages  In  resource  ac- 
quisition and  potentialities  for  service,  but 
It  has  also  resulted  In  depersonalized  rela- 
tionships between  teacher  and  student,  and 
a  failure  to  respond  to  the  special  needs  of 
particular  kinds  of  students. 

It  would  be  wise  for  developing  health 
centers  to  meet  these  problems  before  they 
become  widespread  and  undermine  the  con- 
cept of  the  health  center  Itself.  Another  al- 
ternative being  considered  presently  Is  the 
training  of  physician's  assistants  who  take 
on  more  limited  technical  functions  of  the 
physician,  leaving  him  more  time  for  dealing 
with  more  comprehensive  needs  of  patients. 
It  Is  not  clear,  however,  that  this  type  of 
sepvatlon  of  tasks  will  be  particularly  pleas- 
ing to  physicians.  The  particular  solutions 
most  appropriate  are  unclear,  and  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  approaches  must  be  tried.  At 
this  point  It  Is  more  important  that  we  aak 
the  appropriate  questions  than  to  settle  on 
any  particular  answer. 

The  health  center  concept  appeals  to  some 
because  It  may  be  a  solution  to  the  con- 
tinuing spiral  In  medical  care  costs.  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  the  capacity  to  treat  more  pa- 
tients in  better  organized  settings  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  Individual  units  of  service.  The 
health  center  concept,  however,  involves  a 
much  more  sophisticated  pattern  of  service 
and  consideration  of  a  wide  variety  of  prob- 
lems now  neglected  in  community  general 
practice.  Thus  the  assumption  of  economy  Is 
one  which  Is  probably  incorrect.  One  can 
conceive  of  health  centers  as  being  little  more 
than  general  practice  factories,  but  this  Is 
not  the  current  concept.  If  the  health  center 
Is  to  provide  comprehensive  services,  if  It  Is  to 
give  emphasis  to  human  problems.  If  It  la  to 
provide  the  physician  with  the  technology 
and  help  suggested,  and  If  physicians  and 
other  health  professional  are  to  receive  rea- 
sonable remuneration  for  services  provided, 
then  health  centers  will  be  expensive.  Per- 
haps we  must  compromise  the  Ideal,  but  we 
should  be  clear  as  to  the  relative  costs,  and 
not  make  claims  that  cannot  be  realized. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  decade  ahead 
there  must  be  a  reassessment  of  the  role  that 
third  party — essentially  Insurance — will  play 
In  the  health  care  system.  Basically,  of  course, 
this  relates  to  financing  health  care  costs, 
and  I  would  like  to  suggest  four  principles 
upon  which  any  realistic  reassessment  of  the 
insurance  system  must  be  based. 
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Hie  first  principle  is  universal  coverage 
under  some  plan  or  group  that  at  Jeast  meets 
minimum  nationally  established  levels  for 
health  and  hospital  care. 

The  second  principle  Is  that  the  premiums 
should  be  paid  for  by  consumers  themselves, 
or  should  be  paid  for  by  employer-employee 
contracts.  The  federal  government's  role 
should  be  limited  to  subsidizing  the  pre- 
miums for  low-income  persons  and  perhaps 
subsidizing  certain  recognized  high-risk 
groups. 

The  third  principle  Is  that  there  should  be 
a  free  choice  of  plan  or  group  wherever  prac- 
ticable. Including  the  right  to  buy  more  than 
the  minimum  coverage.  I  assume  that  over 
the  years,  as  the  nation  becomes  more  af- 
fluent, the  required  minimum  will  be  raised. 
But  whatever  It  Is  at  any  given  time,  there 
should  tt  an  opportunity  to  purchase  more. 
My  fourth  principle  is  that  the  plans  and 
the  groups  ought  to  be  consumer-oriented. 
They  should  employ  knowledgeable  people 
who  win  then  contract  with  producers,  singly. 
In  groups,  or  In  systems,  for  health  care  to 
the  people  In  that  group.  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  way  to  obtain  informed  competi- 
tion. Uniformed  compettlon  In  the  medi- 
cal care  field  does  not  produce  desirable  re- 
sults, but  it  seems  to  me  that  Informed  com- 
petition certainly  might  do  so. 

I  would  suggest  further,  with  regard  to  In- 
surance, that  there  should  be  an  overriding 
premise  related  to  the  four  principles  that 
I  have  already  mentioned.  This  premise  la 
that  these  programs  should  focus  upon  the 
aspect  of  "keeping  well"  and  not  "getting 
well."  Current  programs  emphasize  the  treat- 
ment of  the  episodic  Illness,  and  future  pro- 
grams should  recognize  the  desirability  and 
economy  of  preventive  measures  to  Illness. 
To  do  otherwise  places  emphasis  on  the  most 
expensive  aspect  of  health  care — £he  In-pa- 
tlent  care  of  the  episodic  illness. 

With  the  Increased  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  the  health  care  system,  there  la 
a  need  to  study  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  role  which  the  federal  government  can 
and  should  play.  Some  economists  say  that 
If  the  distribution  of  income  is  unfair  or 
the  imperfections  in  the  market  are  too  great 
for  the  free  enterprise  system  to  work  well 
in  providing  health  care,  then  the  tendency 
will  be  to  turn  to  central  direction,  that  Is, 
the  government.  To  all  of  us  this  would  be 
undesirable.  Unquestionably,  however,  there 
are  legitimate  functions  for  government 
which  fall  far  short  of  taking  over  medical 
care  completely. 

First  of  all.  It  can  be  a  source  of  informa- 
tion. The  government  can  try  to  remedy 
thoae  aspects  of  the  problem  that  have  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  consumers  are  poorly  in- 
formed. The  government  can  also  be  a  regu- 
lator of  standards  and  qualities,  and,  where 
necessary,  an  enforcer  of  the  public  Interest. 
It  can  influence  the  supply  of  resources  going 
Into  medical  care  by  subsidizing  medical  edu- 
cation, research  and  the  like. 

The  government  clearly  has  a  role  to  play 
In  making  the  system  more  equitable.  It  also 
should  subsidize  those  health-related  activi- 
ties that  have  substanUal  external  effects 
such  as  public  health  and  environmental 
controls.  And  it  can  help  physicians  and 
medical  schools  move  toward  greater  effi- 
ciency. Finally,  the  government  could  be  a 
producer  of  health  services.  It  could  hire 
physicians,  build  hospitals  and  actually  pro- 
duce medical  care  for  those  outside  the  scope 
of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

In  summary,  I  would  suggest  that  to  eval- 
uate otir  system  of  delivery  of  medical  serv- 
ices. It  Is  necessary  to  specify  some  criteria 
by  which  it  may  be  Judged.  As  a  first  criteria, 
I  would  contend  that  an  effective  system  of 
health  services  distributes  care  to  those  who 
are  moat  in  need.  Secondly.  I  assume  that 
an  effecUve  health  care  syBtem  distributes  Its 
manpower  and  facilities  effectively  among 
various  localities  and  geographic  areas,  and 


provides  and  coordinates  services  so  as  to 
meet  evident  community  needs. 

A  third  assumption,  on  which  there  la 
pervasive  agreement.  Is  that  good  medical 
care  involves  not  only  the  development  of 
technical  skills  and  scientific  knowledge,  but 
also  the  ability  to  vise  these  in  a  manner 
that  leads  to  an  effective  and  coordinated 
pattern  of  care.  Although  the  United  States 
has  medical  technical  capabilities  as  well 
developed  aa  any  In  the  world,  there  is  no 
clear  responsibility  for  the  Integration  and 
coordination  of  health  care. 

The  organizational  apparatus  that  ^typifies 
the  ccxnm  unity  practice  of  medicine  is  one 
more  fitted  to  the  l9tb  Centiiry  than  the 
present  day.  Although  medicine  In  recent 
decades  has  developed  in  Its  scientific  base 
and  Its  technical  capabilities,  the  basic  struc- 
ture through  which  such  care  is  provided  to 
the  community  Is  one  which  was  developed 
when  medicine  was  a  primitive  art  and  tech- 
nology a  new  word  In  the  medical  vocabulary. 

Much  Is  unclear  about  the  future,  but  it  Is 
evident  that  we  are  In  a  period  of  transition 
in  our  modes  of  delivery  of  health  care. 
These  changes  are,  in  part,  adaptations  to 
rapidly  changing  technology,  but  they  also 
are  responses  to  a  new  social  consciousness 
and  new  definitions  of  health  needs.  To  re- 
spond in  a  significant  and  meaningful  man- 
ner to  this  demand  for  a  new  social  con- 
sciousness and  a  new  health  care  delivery 
system  U  the  greatest  challenge  facing  medi- 
cal professionals  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
Get  aboard  now— Ifs  going  to  be  an  exciting 
trip. 

THE  BEST— ABOVE  THE  BEST 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  in  the  news  media  of 
late  about  the  conduct  of  our  combat 
soldiers  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I,  for 
one,  am  convinced,  that  on  the  whole,  all 
aspects  of  their  performance  of  duty  have 
been  exemplary,  even  though  conducted 
under  the  most  difficult  conditions  and 
constraints  ever  faced  by  the  American 
fighting  man. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  activities  of  an  unheralded  band 
of  unsung,  determined,  and  seemingly 
tireless  corps  of  sky  soldiers — the  Army's 
combat  helicopter  crew  chiefs. 

In  Vietnam,  the  helicopter  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  versatile  and 
combat-effective  tools  in  the  arsenal  of 
the  military  field  commander.  Pew  in 
that  wartom  country  would  choose  any 
other  mode  of  transport — even  into  the 
most  hostile  area.  Prom  the  standfKjint  of 
medical  evacuation  alone,  helicopters 
have  carried  over  300.000  casualties,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  thus  saving  coimtless 
lives  and  much  suffering.  The  real  back- 
bone of  this  fleet  of  lifesaving  and  com- 
bat supporting  vehicles  is  the  crew  chief, 
mechanic,  and  door  gunner.  Yes,  this 
combat  tested  GI  Is  a  veritable  j^k-of- 
all-trades.  He  maintains,  services,  and 
keei>s  combat  ready  his  aircraft;  he  flys 
along  on  all  missions  performing  as  a 
door  gunner/ observer — truly  Em  exten- 
sion of  the  pilots  eyes  and  ears;  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  fight — as  the  infantry 
soldier — when  necessary,  to  defend  a 
downed  aircraft,  wounded  comrade,  or  a 
heUport  under  attack. 

The  18-  to  20-hour  day  is  not  uncom- 
mon and  the  7-day  week  is  routine  for 
these  dedicated  men.  Their  daily  routine 
consists  of  flying  all  day  in  a  relatively 
exposed  position  to  enemy  ground  flre; 
then  working  most  of  the  night  to  main- 


tain these  complex  machines ;  all  supple- 
mented by  guarding  their  airstrips,  KP 
duty,  sandbag  filling  details;  and  many 
of  other  activities  necessary  for  survival 
in  a  hostile  environment. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  has  shown  that 
helicopters  and  their  crews  are  suscept- 
able  to  enemy  ground  fire;  however,  a 
very  interesting  fact  has  surfaced — that 
is,  that  although  many  helicopters  have 
been  "shotdown"  by  enemy  flre,  a  rela- 
tively small  number  by  comparison  have 
actually  resulted  in  a  total  loss  to  the 
Army  inventory.  Due  to  the  nature  the 
heUcopter  and  its  ability  to  be  autoro- 
tated  to  a  relatively  soft  landing  if  there 
is  an  inadvertent  loss  of  power;  or  in  an 
emergency:  matiy  ships  which  have  been 
brought  down  by  enemy  ground  fire  were 
hsistily  repaired  in  the  rice  paddy,  or 
have  been  "sling-loaded"  under  larger 
helicopters  and  flown  to  a  fleld  or  gen- 
eral support  helicopter  maintenance  fa- 
cility where  repair  was  effected.  The 
point  is  that  many  choppers,  which  were 
hit  by  enemy  fire,  have  been  repaired  to 
fly  and  fight  another  day.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  when  the  high  performance 
jet  aircraft  gets  "shotdown,"  there  is 
usually  very  little  left  to  salvage  from 
the  wreckage,  whereas  the  Army's  slower 
fiying  and  maneuverable  chopper  is  usu- 
ally salvageable  after  being  brought 
down  by  similar  enemy  action.  One  of 
the  keys  to  this  high  recovery  rate  is,  of 
course,  none  other  than  the  aircraft 
chiefs.  They  effect  the  hasty  rice  paddy 
repairs,  they  attach  the  slings  and  signal 
hoisting  of  the  downed  machine;  and 
also  they  work  to  return  a  ship  to  flyable 
status  after  it  has  been  lifted  into  a  se- 
cure area. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  many,  that  the  helicopter  is 
more  vulnerable  than  the  conventional 
fixed-wing  aircraft  or  the  high  perform- 
ance, fast  fiying  Jet.  But  as  one  knowl- 
edgeable proponent  of  the  Army's  air- 
mobile helicopter  operations  concept 
points  out:  "When  they've  shot  down  one 
of  those  red  hot  jets;  what  type  of  craft 
is  sent  into  the  same  hostile  environment 
to  recover  the  downed  crew?"  Of  course, 
it  is  the  helicopter,  manned  by  the  de- 
pendable men  in  green. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  find  that  our 
young  sky-soldiers — the  men  behind  the 
guns,  tools,  and  machines — are  a  credit 
to  their  generation,  their  families,  and 
their  Nation.  They  have  demonstrated 
once  again  that  they  can  rise  above  any 
exigent  situation,  as  our  youth  have  done 
so  many  times  in  the  i>ast,  to  get  done 
the  Job  at  hand,  no  matter  how  demand- 
ing, complex,  or  dangerous.  And  mindful 
of  the  social  unrest  which  is  apparent  in 
their  generation  at  large,  and  refiected 
to  a  limited  degree  within  the  Army 
itself,  they  continue  to  work  and  fight 
wholeheartedly  for  their  country. 

I  salute  the  Army's  brave  corps  of  hell- 
borne  crew  chiefs — ^may  they  continue  to 
fly  with  pride  above  our  Nation's  best 


ON  PREVENTING  INFLATION 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Leon 
Keyserling,  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  one  of 
the  most  stimulating  economic  analysts 
of  our  time,  has  recently  written  a  letter 
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to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  P06t  In 
which  he  challenges  some  of  the  tM£lc 
assumptions  of  present  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy. 

One  of  his  most  interesting  conclu- 
sions Is  that  the  rate  of  price  inflation  in- 
creases during  pei  lods  of  economic  stag- 
nation and  decreases  during  periods  of 
optimum  economic  growth.  This  fact 
leads  lne\itably  to  the  realization  that 
"a  program  for  sustained  and  optimum 
economic  growth  would  yield  the  least 
price  Inflation  in  the  long  run." 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  beneflt  of  Mr.  Keyserling's 
letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  inserted  m  the  Rkcord  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoks. 
as  follows: 

ImxATioM  Anv  TH«  Cost  of  Uonkt 
(By  Leon  H.  Keyserllng) 

The  J»n.  29  pr«M  told  vu  thftt  wholesale 
prices  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.4  per 
cent  In  that  month,  following  the  6.1  per 
cent  increase  m  consumer  prtces  In  Decem- 
ber: that  AT&T  stocks  reached  the  lowest 
level  in  almost  10  years,  and  the  stock  mar- 
ket the  lowest  level  In  3  years,  in  recognition 
of  the  recession  now  upon  us:  and  that  the 
Treasury  Is  "'«>H"g  an  offering  at  an  8.25 
per  cent  interest  rate,  the  highest  for  com- 
parable securities  since  1858.  The  propo- 
nents of  current  policies  to  stop  inflation  as- 
sure us  that  they  will  "take  effect  In  time." 
and  that  the  dlrergent  trends  Just  men- 
tioned reflect  only  the  "lag"  between  effort 
and  results.  But  let  us  look  at  the  record 
more  realistically. 

During  the  periods  set  forth,  the  average 
annual  rates  of  real  economic  growth  and 
of  consumer  price  advance  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1853-55.  3  5  per  cent  and  0.3  per  cent: 
1956-68.  0  8  per  cent  and  2  0  per  cent:  186^ 
58.  including  the  largest  recession  since  be- 
fore the  Korean  war.  0.2  per  cent  and  3.1  per 
cent:  1858-80.  4 J  per  cent  and  1.2  per  cent: 
1960-88.  5.1  per  cent  and  1.6  per  cent;  1966- 
69.  3  4  per  cent  and  4  1  per  cent  Within  this 
latest  period,  generally  speaking,  the  rate  of 
price  Inflation  increased  as  the  economic 
stagnation  Intenslfled.  and  has  become  most 
rapid  when  growth  was  reduced  to  sero  or 
minus.  Attempted  time-lag  explanation  of 
this  long  and  consistent  record  become 
ridiculous. 

The  real  explanations  are  clear  In  the 
bellwether  factors  of  the  economy  sparking 
and  leading  the  Inflation,  disappointing  vol- 
ume of  activity  and  increasing  Idle  capacity 
lead  to  administered  price  increaaes,  in  the 
effort  to  support  profit  and  Investment  tar- 
gets nonetheless.  Productivity,  tremendously 
repressed  by  economic  stagnation,  fell  In  the 
private  economy  from  an  average  annual  ad- 
vance of  3  7  per  cent  during  1980-88  to  only 
0  6  per  cent  from  third  quarter  1988  to  third 
quarter  1989:  this  increases  labor  costs  and 
causes  aUegedly  compensatory  price  In- 
creases. An  endless  succession  of  ups  and 
downs  In  the  economy,  accompanied  by  way- 
ward shifts  In  policies  to  apply  the  remedy 
of  "flne-tiinlng,"  Increase  uncertainties 
everywhere.  Some  prices  rise  to  make  hay 
before  bad  times,  others  rise  because  of  ex- 
cessively bunched  Investment  programs  to 
get  ahead  of  more  inflation.  Some  of  the  big- 
gest rises  In  the  consximer  price  Index  have 
been  in  the  costs  of  home  occupancy;  this 
has  been  due  to  shortages  due  to  tight 
money  and  rising  Interest  rates,  and  by  defi- 
cient public  spending  for  housing,  both  part 
of  the  crusade  against  inflation.  The  sama  la 
true  substantially  of  the  splraUng  coats  of 
medical  care.  More  generally,  as  cost  of  the 
money  enters  Into  the  cost  of  almost  evary- 
thlng,  nothing  la  more  Infiatlooary  than  rla- 


Ing  money  cosu.  The  utilities  are  seeking 
and  need  rate  increases  almost  everywhere, 
because  they  finance  primarily  with  bor- 
rowed money.  The  worklngman  whose  cost  of 
Uvlng  Alters  his  wage  demands  finds  that 
If  he  buys  a  new  house  now.  he  will  pay  out 
diirlng  the  period  of  amortization,  due  to 
the  rising  Interest  rates  alone,  the  equivalent 
of  one  year  of  his  wagea. 

It  follows  that  the  concentration  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  and  many  other  na- 
tional policies,  upon  a  program  for  sustained 
and  optimum  economic  growth  would  yield 
the  least  price  Inflation  in  the  long  run.  Be- 
sides, over  the  next  10  years.  It  would  give 
us  an  average  of  8100  billion  a  year  more  In 
real  national  product,  which  we  sorely  need 
for  domesUc  and  International  reasons.  Tet 
even  today,  the  economists.  Inside  and  out- 
side of  government,  remain  blind  to  empiri- 
cal observation,  hostile  to  the  few  who  fore- 
cast what  would  happen  from  1962  forward, 
and  determined  to  stick  by  their  guns  aimed 
in  the  wrong  direction. 


JOHNSON   RAISES   PERTINENT 
QUESTIONS  ON   ALLIANCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  our  former 
Chief  Executive.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  has 
called  attention  to  the  choice  facing  this 
country  In  th^  reallnement  of  Its  foreign 
policy.  We  have  more  than  40  alliances 
which  represent  the  word  of  honor  of  the 
United  States,  he  said,  and  we  face  the 
choice  of  living  up  to  them  or  not. 

Recently.  Richard  Wilson,  writing  In 
the  Evening  Star,  called  the  former 
President's  comments  "extremely  per- 
tinent" and  observed  that  the  Senate 
can  play  a  signlflcant  part  In  the  process 
of  realining  our  commitments  by  "con- 
structive study  and  analysis  of  the  treaty 
commitments  it  has  helped  to  make  and 
of  our  present  ability  and  purpose  in  ful- 
filling those  commitments." 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wilson's    column    be    printed    in    the 

RlCOkD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Johnson  Raisxs  Pbtinent  Quistion  on 

Alliance 

(By  Richard  WUaon) 

Lyndon  B  Johnson  has  raised  an  extremely 
pertinent  question  In  his  television  mem- 
oirs. We  have  more  than  40  alliances  "which 
represent  the  word  of  honor  of  the  I7nlted 
States."  We  either  ought  to  get  out  of  those 
alliances — "Tear  them  up"— or  we  ought  to 
carry  them  out.  according  to  the  former 
President. 

In  fact,  some  such  reexamlnaUon  Is  going 
on  In  various  branches  of  the  Defense  and 
State  departments  Involving  eight  formal 
defense  treaties.  21  defense  agreements  and 
other  arrangements. 

Johnson  leaves  Uttle  doubt  where  be 
stands.  He  would  be  on  the  side  of  honoring 
our  word.  But  It  Is  far  from  that  simple,  and 
Johnson,  of  course,   knows   that   very   well. 

What  Johnson  Is  reflecting  is  the  sense  of 
uneasiness  and  uncertainty  which  pervades 
all  public  life  on  the  credibility  of  Amer- 
ican defense  arrangements  with  42  alUes  of 
one  kind  and  another. 

It  cannot  be  said,  with  any  enthuslaam  at 
least,  that  the  Nixon  doctrine  of  a  lowered 
American  posture  and  profile  while  living  up 
to  our  treaty  commitments  clarifies  very 
much. 

The  country  and  the  world  are  slowly  be- 
ginning to  feel,  after  an  Initial  sense  of  re- 
lief, the  long  range  effects  of  the  failure  in. 
and  withdrawal  from.  Vietnam.  The  West- 


ern Europeans  are  weighing  and  trying  to 
Judge  what  this  kind  of  policy  extended  to 
the  whole  world  will  mean  to  them,  and  this 
possibly  accounts  for  Harold  Wilson's  rather 
surly  silence  after  the  British  prime  min- 
ister's recent  visit  virlth  President  Nixon. 

Nixon  Is  trying  to  find  some  way.  short  of 
shattering  all  credlblUty  In  American  pro- 
tection, to  shift  a  larger  part  of  the  costs  and 
responsibilities  of  mutual  defense  to  our 
allies.  The  process  Is  a  deUcate  one.  It 
arouses  uneasiness  In  small  and  relatively 
defenseless  nations  In  Europe  and  Asia — most 
of  these  countries,  by  the  way.  have  been  of 
very  Uttle  help  to  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam aiMl  have  difficulty  In  living  up  to  their 
major  treaty  commitments. 

More  than  this,  however,  the  Nixon  policy, 
whatever  It  precisely  Is.  arouses  IntUnatlona 
of  a  new  American  Isolationism.  This  Is  rea- 
son enough  for  an  examination  of  just  what 
American  defense  commitments  amount  to 
and  how  they  would  be  carried  out  In  the 
modem  world. 

This  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  we 
should  join  former  President  Johnson  In 
absolute  alternatives  of  tearing  up  our  treat- 
ies or  carrying  them  out.  It  probably  does 
mean  a  long  and  painstaking  readjustment 
of  treaty  obligations  beginning  with  the 
NATO  agreement  In  line  with  our  own  capa- 
bilities and  the  capabUltles  of  our  allies. 

This  apparently  is  what  President  Nixon  Is 
doing,  or  If  he  Is  not  doing  It  then  the  basis 
of  his  low-profile  policy  will  not  have  the 
orderly  form  he  usually  likes.  He  has  decided 
that  the  postwar  policies  are  obsolete,  but 
those  policies  are  based  on  treaties  and  either 
the  treaties  will  have  to  be  revised  or  he  will 
have  to  amend  them  unilaterally  through 
public  announcements  and  communication 
with  heads  of  sute. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
would  be  better  employed  studying  these 
treaties  and  commitments  than  In  trying 
to  repeal  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Vietnam  Intervention.  The 
Senate  cannot  call  off  a  war  by  rei>eallng  a 
resolution. 

But  the  Senate  can  play  a  significant  and 
desirable  part  by  constructive  study  and 
analysis  of  the  treaty  commitments  It  has 
helped  to  make  and  of  our  present  ability 
and  purpose  In  fulfilling  those  commltmenu. 
The  treaties  were  entered  Into  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
has  every  right  to  Judge  their  appllcabUtty 
to  present  conditions. 

It  la  regrettable  that  this  has  to  be  done 
In  the  atmosphere  of  hosUllty  and  recrlml- 
naUon  adopted  as  an  expedient  political  at- 
titude by  certain  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

This  atmosphere  compares  unfavorably 
with  the  kind  of  bipartisanship  which  cre- 
ated the  postwar  policy.  The  observer 
searches  In  vain  for  the  statesmanship  of  an 
Arthur  H  Vandenberg.  the  Republican  who 
recognized  the  error  o<  his  Isolationism  and 
did  something  about  It. 

The  present  crop  of  neo-statesmen  re- 
sorts to  the  language  of  street  protests,  add- 
ing "hoax"  to  the  four-letter  category  in 
attacking  a  president  who  Is  trying  to  change 
American  foreign  policy.  Such  protest  tactics 
will  not  get  us  far  along  on  the  road  of  a 
revised  poUcy  based  on  present  realities  and 
capabilities. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HEARINGS 
HELD  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  CITY 
SPANISH-SPEAKINa  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  Council  re- 
cently held  2  days  of  hearings  on  the 
problems  of  the  District's  50,000  or  more 
Spanish -q?eaking  residents.  In  the  past 
few  months  I  have  become  Increasingly 
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distressed,  through  correspondence  with 
Mayor  Walter  Washington  and  other 
representatives  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia City  Government,  that  little  or  noth- 
ing is  knovni  about  the  extent  of  these 
problems,  which  include  inadequate 
health  care,  poor  housing  conditions,  un- 
dereducation.  and  imemployment.  In- 
deed, we  do  not  even  have  a  realistic 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Americans 
compri.sing  the  District  Spanish-speak- 
ing population,  although  estimates  range 
from  30.000  to  75,000. 

This  group's  special  problems,  arising 
from  poor  living  conditions,  discrimina- 
tion, and  language  barriers,  have  finally 
been  aired  publicly  before  the  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  now  some  effort 
will  be  made  to  learn  more  about  this 
paiticular  community  and  what  can  be 
done  to  assist  its  residents. 

I  have  stated  my  hope  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  the  District  Govern- 
ment would  create  a  unit  within  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Mayor  designed  specifically 
to  represent  the  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
icans of  the  District  and  to  help  them 
obtain  information  and  aid  available 
from  the  city.  I  understand  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  major  cities  have  established 
similar  offices.  I  was  disappointed  to 
learn  that  no  funds  have  been  proposed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  recently  released 
fiscal  year  1971  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  am  hopeful,  however,  that 
the  need  for  such  an  office  will  be  made 
clear  during  the  forthcoming  hearings 
before  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
Zi  priations  Subcommittees.  As  a  member 
3:  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  look  fortvard  to  hear- 
ing testimony  on  this  proposal  in  the 
months  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  several  recent  newspaper  articles 
from  the  Wsishington  press  about  the 
city  council  hearings  on  the  problems 
of  the  District  Spanish-American  com- 
munity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
{From  the  Washington  Poet.  Dec.  15.  1969] 

DC.  Spanish  Minorttt  Finds  Ally  in 
Montota 

(By  Richard  E.  Prince) 

Washington's  Spanish-speaking  residents, 
who  recently  have  been  stepping  up  their 
efTorts  to  receive  more  attention  from  the 
District  Building,  have  found  a  powerful  ally 
In  Joseph  M.  Montoya.  a  New  Mexico  Demo- 
crat and  the  only  U.S.  senator  of  Spanish 
descent. 

Montoya  took  the  opportualty  Thursday, 
during  the  floor  debate  on  the  city's  budget, 
to  berate  the  city  government  for  its  failure 
to  "do  something  about  the  reported  dis- 
graceful conditions  which  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  face  In  this  city." 

He  noted  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  body  that  controls  the  city's  purse 
strings,  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  District. 

Spanlsh-Bi>eaklng  residents  came  to  Mon- 
toya's  office  after  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
what  their  leader.  Carlos  Roearlo.  called  "Up 
service"  from  the  District  Building. 

Montoya.  who  suocesffully  sponsored  a 
Senate  blU  creating  a  "cabinet  committee  on 
opportunlUes  for  Spanish-speaking  people" 
made  up  of  cabinet  members  and  federal  of- 
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flclals  concerned  with  reaching  the  poor, 
wrote  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  to  re- 
quest a  meeting  with  him. 

"Until  my  testimony  (on  the  Senate  bill) ." 
Montoya  wrote,  "the  Congress  appeared  to 
be  completely  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  of  this  country 
ranked  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole  on 
education,  employment,  bousing,  poverty 
and  all  the  other  segments  of  our  society. 

"Prom  what  I  have  seen  and  from  what  I 
have  been  told,  conditions  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  m  Washington.  D.C..  are  no  excep- 
tion." he  said. 

The  city  is  now  drafting  Its  reply  to  Mon- 
toya's  questions. 

The  reply  points  to  the  mayor's  proposal 
for  seven  neighborhood  city  balls,  passed  by 
the  Senate  Thursday,  as  "a  positive  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  needed  services,"  that 
would  help  "develop  some  effective  machin- 
ery to  give  to  neighborhoods  direct  contact 
with  municipal  affairs." 

The  city  also  notes  that  Roaarlo.  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Aid  and 
Development  of  Latin  Americans  in  the  Na- 
tlons  Capital  (CADOLANCA) ,  is  on  the  Hu- 
man Relations  Commission. 

The  mayor  also  Is  trying  to  recruit  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  of  Spanish  descent  to  serve  on 
the  new  mayor's  committee  on  veterans  af- 
fairs, the  city  says. 

Montoya  also  backed  the  request  of  local 
Latins  that  the  City  Council  hold  hearings 
on  Spanish  problems  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  group  of  Spanish-speaking  residents  had 
met  with  Council  Chairman  Ollb^t  Hahn 
Jr.,  who  scheduled  hearings  In  March.  That 
Is  too  late,  the  residents  say.  for  any  money 
to  be  appropriated  for  them  in  the  1971 
budget. 

They  and  Montoya  are  asking  that  the 
hearings  be  held  In  January. 

Montoya  also  told  the  Senate  Thursday 
that  the  mayor  should  establish  an  investi- 
gating committee  to  report  to  the  mayor 
and  Congress  on  the  problems  of  hunger, 
poverty,  and  unemployment  among  the  local 
Latin  population. 

"Virtually  no  funds  are  being  used  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  to  aid 
Spanish-speaking  citizens,"  Montoya  said, 
"and  yet,  as  we  look  to  Arlington  County, 
we  find  that  an  office  has  been  specifically 
established  to  deal  with  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Spanish-speaking  community." 

Montoya  said  It  weis  estimated  that  more 
than  50.000  to  70,000  Spanlsh-speaklng  resi- 
dents live  In  Washington,  10  times  more  than 
are  In  Arlington  County. 

Rosarlo  said  the  neglect  of  the  needs  of 
Spanlsh-speaklng  persons  by  the  city  has 
been  long-standing.  He  said  he  approached 
the  mayor  two  years  about  creating  a  liaison 
office  between  the  city  government  and  the 
Spanish  community.  The  person  assigned 
provided  "zero  service."  Rosarlo  said,  and 
quit  without  being  replaced.  The  request 
for  the  office  Is  still  under  consideration. 

The  source  of  much  of  the  Latins'  dis- 
content stems  from  a  difference  of  phUoso- 
phy  on  how  to  serve  the  Spanish  citizens' 
needs. 

The  city  apparently  feels  that  the  Span- 
ish population  can  be  served  the  same  as 
other  disadvantaged  groups,  while  the  Span- 
ish feel  they  have  special  needs. 

Rosarlo  asked  the  mayor  two  years  ago  for 
a  "concerted  action  program"  for  educating 
the  Spanish  residents  about  "how  the  gov- 
ernment functions,  where  you  can  go.  what 
you   can  do:   something  that  will  pay  off." 

Another  part  of  the  problem,  from  the 
city's  point  of  view.  Is  simply  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  Information  about  Spanish  people 
In  Washington. 

Montoya  asked  the  city,  in  his  Nov.  6 
letter,  for  Information  about  the  size  of  the 
Spanlsh-speaklng  population,  where  they 
live,  how  many  are  In  substandard  housing, 
If  most  were  citizens,  their  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, and  educational  attaliunent. 


But  the  response  from  the  District  Build- 
ing, and  m  part  the  reason  for  the  delay, 
was  that  "we  have  tried  to  obtain  some 
hard  data  on  the  questions  you  raised.  .  .  . 
There  is  none  available  at  this  time.  We  do 
know  that  the  unemployment  rate  Is  high; 
underemployment  Is  also  a  serious  problem." 

Philip  J.  Rutledge.  the  mayor's  assistant 
for  human  resource  programs,  noted  that 
even  the  1970  census,  which  asked  people 
to  designate  whether  they  are  Korean,  Flllp- 
pino  or  Indian,  has  no  provisions  for  Span- 
ish Americans. 

He  said,  however,  that  he  wiU  be  talking 
to  various  city  department  beads  to  deter- 
mine 4vbat  steps  they  can  take  to  remedy 
their  problems. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  30.  1970] 

Council  Learns  What  It's  Like  To  Belong 
TO   Latin  Minobitt 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Members  of  the  City  Council  had,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  been  vaguely  aware  that  Wash- 
ington has  a  substantial,  and  growing  Latin 
American  community. 

But  the  reality  of  that  community's  ex- 
istence, Its  problems  and  frustrations  badnt 
sunk  In  until  Tuesday  night's  hearing,  a 
hearing  prompted  more  by  the  efforts  of  lead- 
ers of  the  Spanlsh-speaklng  community  than 
by  the  City  Council. 

For  four  hours,  council  members  heard  a 
score  of  witnesses  (fewer  than  half  of  those 
who  had  signed  up  to  testify)  tell  what  It's 
like  to  be  a  member  of  the  city's  newest  major 
minority. 

There  were  the  obvious  problems,  of 
course:  the  difficulty  of  getting  Information 
or  deaUng  with  public  agencies  or  getting 
along  In  school  or  with  the  police  when  you 
speak  only  Spanish  and  everyone  else  speaks 
only  English. 

Housing,  as  expected,  was  a  frequently 
mentioned  concern:  how  to  find  it  when  you 
don't  know  the  city  and  don't  speak  Its  lan- 
guage: bow  to  pay  for  It  when  you  cant  find 
work,  and  who  to  turn  to  for  help. 

But  they  also  talked  about  the  less  obvi- 
ous problems — employers  who  won't  hire  you 
if  your  English  Isn't  good  (no  matter  If  the 
job  doesn't  require  It) :  landlords  who  over- 
charge you  because  they  know  you  can't  do 
anything  about  It;  native  Americans  who  In- 
sult you  by  calling  you  by  your  first  name, 
a  privilege  you  prefer  to  reserve  for  those 
close  to  you. 

CouncU  members  were  puzzled  when  some 
of  the  young  people  complained  that  they 
didn't  have  their  own  playgrounds.  Why  not 
just  use  the  playgrounds  In  the  neighbor- 
hood? 

"The  other  kids  don't  like  us  because  they 
don't  understand  what  we're  saying,"  one 
youth  explained,  '"nils  makes  problems — 
you  know,  fights." 

Others  told  of  bow  the  schools  keep  wast- 
ing their  time  making  them  study  a  foreign 
language  when  English  Itself  Is  for^gn  for 
many  of  the  Latinos. 

There  are  few  opportunities  for  Latin 
adults  to  learn  KngUsh.  and  virtually  no 
way  to  spread  the  word  on  what  opportuni- 
ties do  exist. 

While  some  of  the  problems  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  council,  there  was  no  lack  of 
understanding.  The  six  Negro  members  of 
the  nine-member  council  recognized  most  of 
the  complaints  as  the  same  ones  that  Negroes 
had  been  forced  to  deal  with  In  earlier  days. 

But  if  the  problems  are  the  same,  the  solu- 
tions are  greatly  complicated  because  of  the 
language  barrier. 

Thus  even  those  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate, that  are  willing  to  help  find  It  difficult 
to  do  so.  There  aren't  many  public-service 
lawyers  who  are  fluent  in  Spanish:  few  public 
school  teachers,  even  at  Lincoln  Junior  Hlgb 
which  seires  the  city's  largest  concentration 
of  Latinos,  are  bUlngual.  The  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission,  which  handles  a  variety 
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of  discrimination  complaints,  has  one  staffer 
(Martin  NorpelD  who  speaks  Spanish  "pretty 
well. "  but  not  even  h«  co-workers  are  aware 
of  It. 

More  to  the  point,  the  Latin  community 
doesn't  know  about  him. 

NorpeU  remembers  getting  only  one  com- 
plaint from  a  Spanish -spe*kln«  caller,  and 
that  was  pretty  much  by  accident. 

Pamphlets  of  public  Interest — Job  oppor- 
tunltlee.  meetings,  health  and  legal  services, 
bus  schedules — are  all  in  English  and  there- 
fore meaningless  to  a  large  number  of  the 
estimated  35.000  to  75.000  Latin  Americans. 
The  police  department,  which  has  8ta>rt«d  to 
print  some  of  Its  pamphlets  In  both  lan- 
guages, and  the  Red  Cross,  which  has  fur- 
nished some  emergency  help,  are  among  the 
few  agencies  that  have  done  anything  at  all. 

Carlos  Roearto.  who  has  become  the  Latin 
community's  chief  spokesman,  offered  a 
broad  proposal  that  Included  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  bureau  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Spanish-speaking  community 

One  council  member  wondered  if  that 
would  l)e  a  good  Idea.  "You  remember  what 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  done  for 
the  Indian. "  he  said 

But  specific  proposals  aside.  Tuesday 
night's  meeting  nude  clear  that  the  city  has 
neglected  its  Spanish-speaking  residents 
There  is  a  very  good  chance  that  something 
win  b«  done  about  It. 

.\nd  now  that  the  City  Council  has  dis- 
covered the  Latin  community,  perhaps  some- 
one should  pass  the  word  along  to  the  rest 
of  us — particularly  the  schools  and  the  press. 

That  might  come  up  Saturday  morning  at 
8  o'clock  when  the  hearings  resume. 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  Jan    28.   1970 1 

Latin  Rcsioents  Teix  Crrv  Council  of 

TmovBLCs 

(By   Constance   Holden) 

Spanish-speaking  residents  of  Washington 
gat  their  first  hearing  before  the  City  Coun- 
cil last  night,  a  confrontation  which,  judg- 
ing from  the  size  of  the  response,  may  have 
been  long  overdue. 

The  meeting,  attended  by  more  than  200 
persons,  was  adjourned  near  midnight  after 
fewer  than  half  of  the  50  persons  who  had 
signed  up  to  tesUfy  had  held  the  floor. 

The  problems  they  described  were  not  new 
for  an  urban  minority  group — Inadequate 
health  care,  housing,  education  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  But.  as  witness  after  wit- 
ness testified,  the  keystone  of  their  dUBcul- 
ties  was  the  language  barrier. 

The  hearing  was  called  by  Councilman 
Jerry  R  Moore,  who  made  a  Jan  16  tour  of 
the  Spanlah-speaklng  area  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. Estimates  of  the  Latin  community  here 
vary  from  35.000  to  75.000. 

MATOa'S    UNIT    cracKD 

Carlos  Rosarlo.  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Aid  and  Development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican Nations  In  tlie  Nation's  Capital,  pre- 
sented the  most  detailed  proposal  of  the  eve- 
ning, which  Involved  setting  up  a  Spanish- 
speaking  affairs  unit  In  the  mayor's  office. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee,  he  said, 
would  be  to  supply  direct  liaison  between 
the  mayor  and  the  Spanish  community,  to 
design  programs  for  It.  and  to  Inform  resi- 
dents of  government  aid  and  programs  avail- 
able to  them. 

Some  members  of  the  City  Council  objected 
to  the  Idea  of  a  separate  agency  on  the 
ground  that  language  was  the  only  dlfn- 
culty   unique   to  Spanish   residents. 

Other  speakers  disagreed,  saying  the  Span- 
ish family-  and  religion-oriented  culture 
made  Integration  into  n.S.  society  difficult. 
For  example,  a  teen-ager.  Jose  Cruz,  said 
foreign-bom  students  would  have  more  suc- 
cessful school  careers  If  they  were  treated  to 
a  bilingual  orientation  period  before  the 
school  year  began. 

The  Rev.  Antonio  Welty.  a  native  of  Co- 


lombia, painted  In  dismal  terms  the  plight 
of  a  non-Engllsh-speaklng  person  trying  to 
deal  with  a  government  agency.  He  added 
that  Spanish-speaking  persons  were  parUcu- 
larly  victimized  in  the  area  of  housing,  "like 
the  black  contmiunlty  of  a  generation  ago," 
and  recommended  that  housing  aides  and 
Inspectors  be  bilingual. 

"MOST    NEGLECTED" 

Many  witnesses  reflected  the  sentiment  of 
the  Rev  Jose  Tuarbe,  who  called  his  people 
"the  most  neglected  minority  group  in  the 
Dlsulct  of  Columbia." 

Suggestions  to  bridge  the  language  gap 
Included  the  hiring  of  bilingual  teachers  in 
schools,  an  expanded  drive  to  make  English 
courses  available  to  all  who  needed  them, 
printing  of  notices  and  pamphlets  of  public 
Interest  In  two  languages,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  location  to  provide  Span- 
ish speakers  with  a  wide  scope  of  legal  aid. 

Hearings  will  continue  at  8  am.  Saturday 
In  the  council  chambers. 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  Jan.  28,   1970) 
Spanish-Speakxno    Washinctonians 

Sb:  I  write  to  conunend  The  Star  for  its 
January  12  article.  "75.000  Spanish-speaking 
In  DC  Will  Get  a  Hearing."  which  reports 
on  the  DC.  City  Council  he<ulngs  on  the 
problems  of  these  fine,  hard-working,  rela- 
tively crime-free  people — a  majority  of  whom 
are  our  friends  and  neighbors  In  this  part  of 
the  city. 

The  Star's  report  on  "Adelante"  took  us 
behind  the  scene  to  see  how  well  one  pro- 
gram aimed  at  underemployed  professional 
Spanish-speaking  clUzens  Is  working  and 
found  It  working  extremely  well.  We  hope 
The  Star  will  give  us  more  such  In-depth  re- 
ports. Programs  are  being  carried  on.  for 
Instance,  at  the  Spanish  Catholic  Center,  the 
National  Baptist  Memorial  Church  and  the 
Good  Shepherd  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  would  be  of  Interest  to  your  readers. 
All  are  located  In  this  section  of  Washington. 

Arlington.  Va.,  New  York  City  and  Miami 
have  established  pemuinent  offices  to  serve 
their  large  numbers  of  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens, and  these  offices  are  staffed  and  directed 
by  Spanish -speaking  people  Such  an  office 
is  needed  In  the  District  Leaders  In  the 
Spanish  community  have  said  It  should  be 
set  up  In  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  This  seems 
to  be  an  entirely  reasonable  request,  and  one 
which  would  be  of  great  benefit  and  value  at 
this  Juncture.  If  other  cities  have  such  of- 
fices why  shouldn't  this  city? 

In  the  1970  census  we  will  leam — for  the 
first  time — exactly  what  portion  of  District 
citizens  Is  made  up  of  Spanish-speaking  and 
Spanish-surname  Americans.  President  Nix- 
on recently  signed  a  bill.  S.  740.  Into  law 
which  would  establish  a  statutory  "Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
speaking  People."  Upon  doing  so  he  reaf- 
firmed the  concern  of  this  government  for 
providing  equal  opportunity  to  all  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  and  the  need  to  open 
doors  to  better  Jobs  and  the  ownership  and 
management  of  businesses  to  them,  and  to 
ensure  that  all  government  programs  reach 
them. 

I  feel  all  Americans  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port President  Nixon  In  this  regardless  of 
party  and  will  Join  together  to  provide  to 
these  recent  and  newest  Immigrants  to  our 
shores  as  much  help  as  was  given  to  those 
peoples  who  came  here  In  earlier  years. 

John  Jarboc, 
Itth  and  Columbia  Road  Busineu 
Association. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Jan.  28, 

1970] 

Help  Ubceo  pob  Latins  Hxbx 

(By  Ronald  Taylor) 
The  City  Council  last  night  was  urged  to 
form  a  special  committee  to  work  with  the 
mayor  on  the  problems  of  a  Spanish-speak- 


ing community  which  "falls  at  the  very  bot- 
tom running  of  the  priority  scale." 

Most  of  the  witnesses  told  the  council  the 
problems  of  the  estimated  50.000  Spanish- 
speaking  residents  here  were  similar  to 
problems  facing  Inner  city  residents. 

"There  Is  a  wide  gap  between  the  council's 
reputation  for  compassionate  leadership  and 
the  condition  of  the  Spanish-speaking  resi- 
dents in  the  District,"  said  Martin  G. 
Castillo,  chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Opportunity  for  the  Spanish-speaking. 

"The  Spanish-speaking  community  falls  at 
the  very  bottom  rung  of  the  priority  scale 
when  compared  to  other  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple In  the  city."  Hector  Rodriguez,  of  the 
Committee  for  Aid  and  Development  of  the 
Latin  Americans  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
said  before  an  overflow  crowd  of  450  Januned 
Into  council  chambers. 

Out  of  the  40.000  people  hired  last  year  by 
the  city's  10  largest  employers.  Mr.  Rodri- 
guez said,  only  06  per  cent  were  Spanish 
surnamed  Americans  and  only  13  per  cent 
of  the  5.325  professionals  hired  by  those  em- 
ployers were  Spanish-surnamed. 

■I-LINCUAL    'TEACHERS 

Mr  Rodriguez  urged  the  council  to  "begin 
tomorrow"  recruiting  bl-Ungual  teachers  for 
schools  attended  with  large  numbers  of  Span- 
ish-speaking students. 

His  request  was  echoed  by  George  Prain, 
administrative  secretary  of  the  18th  and  Co- 
lumbia Road  Business  Association,  who  said 
there  has  never  been  a  Spanish-speaking 
teacher  In  that  heavily  Spanish-speaking 
area. 

When  the  teachers  see  the  students  don't 
understand  them  "they  speak  louder.  Speak- 
ing English  Isn't  the  answer."  he  said. 

Arture  Griffith,  a  young  resident  of  the 
upper  Columbia  Rood  area,  told  the  council. 
"There  should  be  English  taught  as  a  second 
language.  Learning  a  third  language  would 
be  of  no  use  to  us." 

INTEKPaETEm    NEEDED 

A  State  Department  Interpreter,  on  loan  to 
the  council,  was  needed  when  Mr.  Griffith 
and  his  friend.  Jose  Cruz,  testified.  Mr.  Cruz 
spoke  only  Spanish  and  Mr.  Griffith  lapsed 
into  Spanish  when  he  had  trouble  expressing 
himself  In  English. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D~Mass..  In  a 
letter  read  by  one  of  his  staff  aides.  Mark 
Schneider,  said  he  was  "shocked  to  learn  that 
very  little  Information  had  been  gathered  by 
District  government  agencies  on  the  size  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  community  or  Its 
needs. 

"We  win  not  benefit  from  their  (Spanish- 
speaking  ImmlgranU)  If  the  children  stag- 
nate In  the  school  system  because  they  can- 
not understand  their  teachers  .  .  .  nor  when 
the  women  lack  essential  health  services  nor 
when  the  men  are  denied  access  to  job  oppor- 
tunities." he  said. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  28,  1970) 
DC.  COUNCIL  Hearino  Ants  Ills  or  Spanish 

COMMUNn-Y 

(By  Paul  Hodge) 

Washington's  50.000  to  75.000  Spanish- 
speaking  residents  have  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate,  lowest  median  Income,  worst 
housing  and  highest  school  dropout  rate  of 
any  group  In  the  city,  the  City  Council  was 
told  last  night. 

These  facts  were  brought  out  at  a  special 
hearing  on  the  problems  of  Spanish  speaking 
residents  In  the  city. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  adult  Spanish- 
speaking  population  cannot  speak  English 
and,  therefore,  lives  in  virtual  "isolation"  In 
the  city,  the  Rev.  RutlUe  Rlege,  director  of 
the  Spanish  Catholic  Center  at  16th  Street 
and  Park  Road  NW  told  the  council. 

He  called  on  the  city  government  to  spon- 
sor English  language  classes  for  both  adults 
and  school  children.  This  city  has  failed  to  do 
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this  on  any  significant  level  up  to  this  time. 
Father  RIego  said. 

The  hearing  followed  requests  by  Spanlsb- 
speaklng  residents  and  Sen.  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
toya  (D-N.M.)  to  "do  something  about  the 
reported  disgraceful  conditions  that  Spanish 
face  in  the  city." 

A  member  of  the  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee, Sen.  Montoya  Is  the  only  Senate  member 
of  Spanish  descent. 

Speakers  last  night  called  upon  the  Coun- 
cil to  establish  a  Spanish-speaking  affairs 
unit  under  the  mayor,  hire  bilingual  school 
teachers  and  place  bilingual  employees  In 
every  department.  They  also  called  for  Eng- 
lish language  classes  on  a  large  scale  for 
adults  and  children. 

Martin  O.  CastlUe,  chairman  of  President 
Nixon's  Cabinet  Cktmmlttee  on  Opportunity 
for  the  Spanish  Si>eaklng,  questioned 
whether  a  largely  black  cntjr  Council  will  do 
as  much  for  the  Spanish  minority  as  for  the 
black  majority. 

"What's  at  stake  here  Is  whether  oppor- 
tunity for  some  will  be  achieved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  .  .  .  whether  we  will  prove 
wrong  what  the  historians  said,  that  there  Is 
no  greater  oppression  than  that  practiced  by 
a  recently  oppressed  minority." 

Castillo  said  there  Is  a  wide  gap  between 
the  City  Council's  "reputation  for  compas- 
sion" and  the  conditions  of  Spanish -speaking 
residents  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Span- 
ish-speaking residents  "need  the  reassurance 
of  action,"  he  said. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  27,  1969] 
OuH  Latin  Quaktes 

The  cry  for  help  from  the  city's  growing 
Spanish-speaking  population  Is  being  an- 
swered but  quite  evidently  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Exactly  how  many  Spanlsh-sp>eaklng 
persons  live  In  the  Washington  area  Is  not 
known.  Unofficial  and  admittedly  inaccurate 
estimates  range  from  30.000  to  70,000,  with 
perhaps  half  the  number  lacking  fluency  In 
English.  Most  of  them  live  In  what  is  fast 
becoming  a  Latin  Quarter  with  ethnic  res- 
taurants, food  stores  and  even  a  motion  pic- 
ture theater  offering  Spanish  language  films. 
This  "Spanish"  community  is  concentrated 
in  three  adjacent  neighborhoods,  Adams- 
Morgan,  Columbia  Heights  and  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, although  there  Is  also  a  small  Spanish- 
speaking  enclave  In  Arlington  as  well.  Be- 
cause of  differences  In  language  and  culture, 
our  Spanish-speaking  neighbors  feel  Isolated 
and  confused,  and  a  long  way  from  what  was 
home — Puerto  Rico,  or  Cuba  or  elsewhere  In 
Latin  America  as  well  as  our  own  Southwest. 
Life  here  Is  hard  for  these  transplanted  peo- 
ple: many  live  In  rundown  bousing,  and  suf- 
fer from  a  shortage  of  community  facilities; 
the  level  of  unemployment  Is  believed  high. 
These  conditions  are  not  imlque  for  Wash- 
ington, but  the  situation  Is  aggravated  by  the 
language  problem.  Senator  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico,  the  only  member  of  the  upper  house 
of  Spanish  descent,  has  made  the  cause  of 
the  Spanish -speaking  community  his  own 
and  has  pressed  the  city  to  Identify  the 
group's  needs  as  a  step  toward  meeting  them. 
A  hearing  before  the  city  council  Is  scheduled 
for  next  month. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  has  moved  to  Improve 
communication  between  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing group  and  the  city  government  by  adding 
a  Spanish-speaking  person  to  the  city's  In- 
formation and  Complaint  Center,  by  begin- 
ning a  program  to  train  23  policemen  In 
Spanish,  and  by  adding  Spanish  community 
representatives  to  the  Human  Relations 
Commission,  the  Recreation  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs.  Pilot 
projects  are  being  conducted  at  two  public 
schools  to  help  Spanish -speaking  students 
and  their  parents  adjust  to  the  Washington 
environment.  A  request  for  funds  for  a  bi- 
lingual teaching  program  In  the  so-called 
model  schools  division  was  rejected  by  HEW 


last  year,  but  will  be  resubmitted  and,  we 
hope,  approved  this  time. 

The  city  lacks  Information  on  the  com- 
munity's exact  population.  Its  citizenship 
status,  level  of  education,  unemployment 
rate  and  housing  conditions :  a  prompt  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  city's  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission  to  find  public  or  private 
funds  to  secure  the  data.  It  would  help  also 
If  one  person  were  assigned,  either  by  the 
commission  or  the  mayor's  office,  to  serve  as 
a  primary  fwlnt  of  contact  for  the  Spanish 
community.  New  York  City  and  Miami  with 
large  Spanish-speaking  populations  have 
provided  such  a  resource  and  so  has  Arling- 
ton, and  we  would  do  well  to  follow  their 
lead. 


THE    GI    BILI^A    SOUND    INVEST- 
MENT IN  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  soundest  investment  in  America  to- 
day Is  education.  Ever>'  dollar  our  Gov- 
ernment invests  in  educational  programs 
comes  back  many  times  over  in  the  form 
of  taxes  on  the  increased  earnings  of 
the  people  who  receive  advanced  educa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  important  education 
programs  we  have  is  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
This  important  legislation  offers  the  over 
6  million  veterans  of  the  cold  war  era 
and  the  Vietnam  war  the  chance  to  ob- 
tain the  education  and  training  they 
need  to  compete  in  our  complex  society. 

Unfortunately,  participation  in  the  GI 
bill  education  programs  is  far  too  low. 
The  reason  for  this  poor  rate  of  partici- 
pation is  the  low  allowance  rates  that 
are  paid  veterans  under  this  bill.  To  cure 
this  problem,  the  Senate  in  October  of 
1969  passed  HH.  11959,  which  would 
increase  these  rates  by  46  percent.  This 
bill  is  presently  in  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

For  those  who  think  that  this  bill  is 
inflationary  and  an  unnecessary  drain 
on  the  country's  finances,  I  wish  to 
direct  their  attention  to  a  short  item 
that  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of 
Government  Executive  magazine  in 
which  it  is  ix)inted  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernment realizes  a  return  on  money  it 
pays  out  under  the  GI  bill  of  eight  times 
the  cost  of  the  veterans  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  entitled  "GI  Bill 
Pays  for  Itself,"  from  the  February  issue 
of  Government  Executive,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OI  Bnx  Pats  fob  Itselp 

The  Veterans  Administration  spends  94.- 
680  for  36  months  of  college  for  an  ex-OI. 
With  a  college  degree.  Labor  Department 
statistics  Indicate,  a  man  will  earn  $541,000 
In  his  lifetime,  or  $201,000  more  than  a  high 
school  graduate.  He'll  pay  about  $38,000  In 
Income  taxes  on  that  extra  $201,000 — about 
eight  times  the  cost  of  his  education. 


THE  FLIMSY  CASE  AGAINST 
CARS  WELL 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, February  16,  1970.  the  Tampa  Trib- 
une ran  a  lead  editorial  by  editor  James 
A.  Clendinen  dealing  with  Judge  Cars- 
well.  The  editorial,  entitled  "The  Flimsy 


Case  Against  Carswell,"  highlights  some 
of  the  petty  and  frankly  silly  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  discredit  Judge  Cars- 
well  in  recent  weeks.  Editor  Clendinen,  in 
his  usual  perceptive  fashion,  demolishes 
some  of  these  futile  muckraking  excur- 
sions. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Fluist  Case   Against  Carswell 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  office  It 
Is  essential  that  nominees  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  be  thoroughly  Investigated  by 
responsible  agencies.  This  Is  true  In  the  case 
of  Judge  O.  Harrold  Carswell  of  Tallahassee 
or  any  other  nominee. 

We  cannot  recall,  however,  that  the  back- 
ground of  any  appointee  to  the  Supreme 
Court  or  other  high  office  has  been  so 
minutely  sifted  In  a  search  for  faults  as  has 
Carswell's. 

Civil  rights  and  labor  forces  have  been  the 
most  energetic  sifters.  They  have  had  help 
from  liberal  Senators  and  newspapers. 

Since  the  most  exhaustive  probing  of  Cars- 
well's  finances  tvirned  up  no  suggestion  of 
Impropriety — but  mainly  the  fact  that  he 
has  to  live  on  his  salary — opponents  had  to 
look  elsewhere  for  stones. 

One  rather  desperate  tactic  has  been  to  tie 
him  to  Ed  Ball,  the  Florida  financier,  in  hope 
of  whipping  up  stronger  opposition  by  or- 
ganized labor.  The  hard-fisted  Ball  Is  toxic 
to  labor  unions  because  the  Florida  East 
(^ast  Railroad  of  which  he  is  the  largest 
stockholder  has  been  on  strike  since  1983  and 
Is  running  profitably. 

Critics  triumphantly  produced  an  old 
newspaper  clipping  reporting  that  Ball,  who 
also  lives  In  Tallahassee,  bad  attended  a  party 
at  the  Carswell  home.  They  also  made  an  at- 
tempt to  read  significance  Into  Carswell  rul- 
ings m  an  anti-trust  case  against  a  Ball  com- 
pany, but  the  record  showed  the  litigants  did 
not  appeal  the  verdict  In  Ball's  favor. 

The  latest  move  to  discredit  Carswell  was 
a  newspaper's  "discovery"  that  Carswell's  wife 
in  1963  acquired  from  her  brother  some 
waterfront  property  In  Wakulla  County 
which  carried  a  whites-only  ownership  re- 
striction. She  sold  the  property  three  years 
later,  with  this  and  other  restrictions  re- 
maining in  the  deed. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Southern  land  trans- 
actions knows  that  a  similar  restriction  is  to 
be  found  In  the  deeds  of  almost  all  subdivi- 
sion properties,  and  that  it  Is  meaningless  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  some  years  ago  held 
such  clauses  unconstitutional.  Despite  that 
decision,  many  deeds  still  carry  the  restric- 
tion because  of  the  legal  complications  of 
formally  removing  it.  Long  after  the  Supreme 
Court  outlawed  school  segregation,  for  ex- 
ample, Florida's  (Constitution  and  laws  still 
contained  old  segregation  requirements.  They 
were  simply  dead  limbs,  awaiting  convenient 
pruning. 

These  wispy  implications  of  bias,  strung  on 
a  white  supremacy  si>eech  whi<*  Carswell 
made  as  a  political  candidate  20  years  ago 
and  has  repudiated,  constitute  the  main  case 
4galnst  him. 

It  is  a  case  so  filmsy  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  brush  it  aside  and  confirm  Judge  Carswell 
with  Uttle  debate. 


NOMINAnON  OF  JUDGE  CARSWELL 
TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  finished 
its  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
the  Honorable  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  be 
Associate  Justice  of  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court  and  recommended  approval  of  this 
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nomination.  A  minority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted 
against  this  recommendation  and  were 
given  time  to  f\le  a  mmortty  report. 

Having  considered  this  matter  care- 
fully. I  must  state  that  1  do  not  agree 
with  the  action  of  the  committee.  I  can- 
not vote  to  confirm  this  nomination. 

In  reachinc  this  decision.  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  by  the  testimony 
of  Prof.  William  Van  Alstyne.  of  the  Duke 
Law  School,  and  by  Dean  Louis  H  Pollak. 
of  the  Yale  Law  School.  These  men  have 
carefully  studied  the  judicial  decisions 
rendered  by  Judge  Carswell  since  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Based  upon  the  record.  Professor  Alstyne. 
who.  incidentally,  supported  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworth 
to  l)e  As-sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  ha-s  reconunended  against  the  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Carswell.  and  Dean 
Pollak  has  said  that  his  analysis  led  him 
to  conclude  that  Judge  Carswell  "pre- 
sents more  slender  credentials"  than 
those  of  any  other  nominee  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  this  century. 

Based  upon  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  do  not 
feel  that  Judge  Carswell  has  the  kind 
of  distinguished  Judicial  record  which  Is 
required  for  thLs  important  position,  and 
I  am  concerned,  on  the  record  of  his 
judicial  decisions  In  such  matters,  about 
his  Judicial  sensitivity  In  the  basic  and 
fundamental  field  of  human  rights. 

As  others  have  pointed  out.  President 
Nixon  could  easily  find  among  the  out- 
standing lawyers  and  Jurists  of  America 
a  good  many  men  who  are  both  residents 
of  the  South  and  strict  constructionists 
of  the  Constitution  who  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  objections  which  I  and 
others  have  raised  concerning  Judge 
Carswell.  That  has  not  been  done  In  this 
Instance. 

Appointments  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  unlike  appointments  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  for  example,  are  for  life. 
It  Is,  therefore,  essential  and  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  that  such  appointments  meet 
an  exceptionally  high  test.  This  appoint- 
ment does  not  do  so  and.  accordingly, 
^ould  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 


armies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Forced  to 
surrender  t'leir  traditional  values  and 
robbed  of  their  basic  freedoms,  the 
Lithuanian  people  were  subjected  to  a 
policy  of  systematic  terror  and  political 
persecution  that  characterizes  Commu- 
nist rule  wherever  it  is  instituted.  Follow- 
ing a  period  of  brutal  Nazi  tyranny,  dur- 
ing which  the  Jewish  population  of 
Lithuania  was  virtually  exterminated,  the 
Ru.<^sian  militaiy  forces  returned  in  1944 
to  rcoccupy  the  war-torn  nation.  Since 
tlial  time,  in  violation  of  international 
law  and  against  the  will  of  its  people. 
Lithuania  has  remained  incorporated  in- 
to the  Soviet  state. 

In  the  face  of  this  oppression,  the 
Lithuanians  courageously  continue  the 
struggle  for  restoration  of  their  funda- 
mental human  rights.  The  United  States 
has  consistently  refused  to  recognize  the 
illegal  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  over  the  years 
has  manifested  warm  sympathy  for  the 
Lithuanian  cause  of  once  again  achiev- 
ing freedom  and  self-determination. 

On  this  occasion.  I  want  to  assure  the 
people  of  Lithuania  that  America  con- 
tinues to  support  their  Just  aspirations 
for  liberty  and  Independence,  and  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  hope  that  the 
goal  of  Lithuanian  self-determination 
will  soon  be  realized. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Febru- 
ary 16  marks  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  Is  particularly  appropriate.  In  view 
of  the  dedication  of  the  United  States 
to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination, that  we  stand  together  with 
free  Lithuanians  all  over  the  world,  to 
conrunemorate  the  day  when  Lithuania 
was  made  an  independent  nation. 

An  ancient  civilization,  whose  rich  po- 
litical, economic,  and  cultural  heritage 
extends  over  nearly  a  mlllenium.  Lithu- 
ania was  established  as  a  free  republic 
on  Pebniary  16,  1918.  and  recognized 
by  the  United  SUtes  In  1922.  For  22  years 
thereafter,  the  people  of  Lithuania  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  liberty  and  do- 
mestic security  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  In  1940.  despite  the  fierce 
resistance  and  resolute  courage  of  its 
patriotic  citizens,  this  small  but  proud 
nation   was   Invaded   and   occupied   by 


•WILD  RIVER"— A  TELEVISION  DOC- 
UMENTARY PRESENTED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  body  had 
the  opportunity  recently  to  take  in  the 
television  documentary  "Wild  River"  pre- 
sented by  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety. 

The  film  presented  two  notable  ecolo- 
glsts.  Drs.  Frank  and  John  Craighead, 
residents  of  Moose.  Wyo..  and  their  chil- 
dren. Washington  Post  critic  Lawrence 
Laurent  wrote  of  It  in  words  that  do 
Justice  to  the  film  and  to  the  subject, 
which  Is  much  more  than  the  Joys  of 
riding  white  water,  but  the  study  of  the 
ecology  of  the  river  and  the  creatures 
who  depend  on  it. 

I  ask  uimnlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Laurent's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Tkult  Pnw  Film 
(By  Lawrenc«  Laurent) 

School  children  all  over  the  United  Statea 
will  be  sitting  in  front  of  television  seta  to- 
night doing  homework.  They  will  be  watching 
"Wild  River."  a  one-hour  documentary  from 
the  National  Geographic  Society  (7:30  pjn.. 
CBS.  Channel  9 ) . 

Only  four  such  apeclals  are  telecast  each 
season.  Tonight's  Is  this  seaaon's  third,  and 
the  10th  documentary  since  the  National 
Ocograpblc  Society  entered  TV  In  1946.  By 
all  odds,  executive  producer  Robert  Carr 
Doyle  la  entitled  to  make  at  least  one  pro- 
gram that  Is  dull  and  disappointing.  "Wild 
River."  however.  Isn't  that  one. 

Thla  hour  brings  back  to  television  the 
zeatful,  purposeful  Craighead  family.  They 
were  seen  two  years  ago  when  the  Oeographlc 
televised  a  study  of  their  work  on  the  grUsly 
bear  of  the  American  West. 

Doctors  Frank  and  John  Craighead  are 
twins  wbo  grew  up  In  Chevy  Chase,  and 


were  graduated  from  Western  High  School. 
Both  earned  doctorates  In  ecology.  Each  has 
three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl. 

Their  association  with  the  National  Oeo- 
graphlc  began  when  they  were  17  and  had 
begun  to  study  the  hawks  that  nested  lu 
the  cliffs  at  Great  Palls  on  the  Potomac. 

That  association  with  the  Potomac  Is  part 
of  the  story  of  "Wild  River."  Thirty-three 
years  ago  the  Cralgheads  swam  In  the  Po- 
tomac and  drank  from  It.  The  present  pol- 
lution of  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson  River 
in  New  York  Is  used  as  contrast  for  the 
clear,  swift  beauty  of  the  Salmon  River  in 
Idaho. 

Throughout  the  hour,  narrator  Joseph 
Campanella  speaks  writer  Ed  Spiegel's  care- 
fully documented  words  about  the  horrors 
of  air  and  water  pollution.  The  lesson,  how- 
ever Is  subtle,  and  It  Is  overpowered  by  the 
flne  color  photography  and  the  obvious  joy 
that  the  Craighead  family  finds  In  the  un- 
spoiled wilderness. 

The  Craighead  family  sets  out  to  tour  the 
"Wild  River"  In  kayaks  and  rubber  rafts. 
John  Jr.,  14,  has  even  mastered  the  Eskimo 
trick  of  flipping  a  kayak  underwater  and 
causing  It  to  right  Itself. 

For  this  energetic  and  handsome  family, 
however,  the  trip  Is  much  more  than  Just 
shooting  rapids.  Along  the  way  they  check 
the  effect  of  pesticides  on  the  endangered 
golden  e«igle.  Inspect  the  remains  of  a  once 
lively  mining  town,  study  the  life  cycle  of 
the  salmon  fly  and  forage  for  a  meal  of 
yampa  plant,  camaa  plant,  flsh,  mussels, 
fresh  water  clams  and  rattlesnake. 

Rattlesnake?  Narrator  Campanella  says: 
"To  the  Cralgheads.  the  rattlesnake  Is  a 
prized  catch  to  be  added  to  the  evening  meal 
It's  a  delicacy  with  the  flavor  of  chicken. " 

After  the  month-long  trip  up  the  Salmon 
River,  the  Craighead  family  is  seen  In  the 
Florida  Everglades,  visiting  80-year-old  Dr 
Frank  Craighead  Sr.  He  Is  trying  to  protect 
the  wildlife  In  that  threatened  area. 

"Three    generations    of    Cralgheads    have 
fought  for  the  wilderness."  Campanella  says. 
"They  see  It  threatened   and  they  wonder 
what  will  be  left  for  those  who  follow?" 

One  thing  that  will  be  left  Is  a  spectacu- 
larly lovely  fllm  caUed  "Wild  River"  that 
win  be  useful  for  years  to  come. 


PRESERVE  BIO  THICKET'S  ARTE- 
RIAL SYSTEMS  BY  CREATING  A 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  pressing  issues  of  our 
time  is  that  of  protecting  our  natural 
heritage  from  despoliation  and  destruc- 
tion. Growing  numbers  of  Individual  citi- 
zens and  groups  are  becoming  aware  of 
this  threat  to  the  delicate  ecological  bal- 
ance in  our  dwindling  areas  of  natural 
beauty  and  wonder,  and  are  demanding 
action  to  preserve  the  remnants  of  our 
once  unspoiled  natural  wonders.  Support 
for  the  effort  to  establish  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  in  Texas  is  growing  daily 
and  I  have  received  numerous  letters  of 
endorsement  for  my  bill,  S.  4.  from  these 
concerned  individuals  and  groups. 

Many  articles  about  the  Big  Thicket 
have  appeared  in  conservation  and  na- 
ture periodicals  published  throughout  the 
Nation.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
pertinent  articles  published  to  date  is  one 
authored  by  my  fellow  Texan  and  fellow 
conservationist,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Fritz.  Mr. 
Fritz  proposes  a  plan  whereby  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Big  Thicket-its  beautiful 
waterways — should  be  Included  in  any 
plan  for  preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket 
for  posterity.  Mr.  Fritz  quotes  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  which  sup- 
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ports  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  of 
100,000  acres. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Edward 
C.  Fritz,  which  appeared  in  volume  33 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  magazine.  Outdoor 
America,  October  1968.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bio  Thicket  Nationai.  Riveiiwatb 

(At  the  Denver  Convention  a  resolution 
was  adopted  as  follows: 

(Be  Is  resolved,  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  In  convention  assembled  at  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  this  12th  day  of  July,  1968. 
that  support  Is  hereby  expressed  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Big  Thicket  nationai  preserve 
of  approximately  100,000  acres,  based  upon 
a  plan  which  will  preserve  the  most  ecolog- 
ically significant  natural  areas;  create  public 
riverway  and  recreational  Interconnecting 
corridors  between  the  nature  preserves  along 
the  Neches  River,  Village  Creek  and  Pine  Is- 
land Bayou;  and  which  would  establish  a  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  in  a  selected  area  of 
the  Big  Thicket  now  operated  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. — Ed.) 

(By  Edward  C.  Fritz) 

Three  streams  and  their  trlbutartee  com- 
prise the  arterial  systems  of  the  Big  Thicket, 
frame  the  local  culture,  and  provide  environ- 
mental corridors  which.  Interconnected,  can 
survive  centuries  of  siurounding  urbaniza- 
tion. The  Big  Thicket  federal  plan  should 
utilize  these  streams  as  the  basis  for  a  river- 
ways  preeerve.  elaborating  upon  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Riverways.  Such  a  plan 
wotild  provide  a  string  for  the  eooiloglcal 
pearls  which  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  study 
team  wisely  suggests  for  preservation,  but 
unwisely  leaves  scattered  and  unbuffered 
against  urban  sprawl  and  rural  blight.  By 
utilizing  the  distances  up  and  down  these 
imspoiled  streams,  the  planners  of  the  Big 
Thicket  preserve  can  provide  a  true  wilder- 
ness experience  which  will  otherwise  be 
severely  restricted. 

The  clean,  iron-colored  waters  of  the  Neches 
River.  VUlage  Creek,  and  Pine  Island  Bayou 
have  penetrated  the  sandy  loams  of  the  Pli- 
ocene Age.  have  shaped  up  a  rich  base  for  the 
tall  forests  of  the  Big  Thicket,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  soak  and  to  drain  these  forests  for 
thousands  of  years. 

Ducks,  geese,  hawks,  wading  birds,  and 
exotic  anhlngas  use  the  Neches  as  a  flyway 
during  migration.  Herons  abound  here. 
Prothonotary  warblers  dart  along  the  brushy 
banks,  flashing  brilliant  yellow-orange.  The 
endangered  Ivory-bllled  woodpecker  courses 
the  river  bottoms,  and  occasional  bear, 
panther  and  red  wolves  follow  the  streams 
because  dreaded  man  seldom  resides  near  the 
flood-prone  and  mosquito-infested  sloughs 
along  these  streams. 

These  three  watersheds  have  also  nurtured 
the  development  of  a  special  brand  of  human 
society — as  proud  and  unconforming  breed  of 
men  and  women  who  boated  up  the  Neches 
and  San  Jacinto  and  adapted  the  hiU-folk 
culture  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the 
lower,  flatter,  and  more  slough-rtddled  river 
bottoms.  Some  of  these  people  along  these 
Thicket  streams  still  live  in  the  old  clapboard 
houses  and  wear  sunbonnets  and  Mother 
Hubbard  dresses  as  they  weed  their  tomato 
patches. 

Just  as  early  settlers  used  the  Neches  and 
Village  Creek  for  transportation,  modem  ad- 
venturers choose  these  seldom -bridged, 
smoothly-sliding  currents  for  float  trips, 
camping  overnight  on  broad,  clean  sandbars 
far  from  civilization. 

As  a  unique  natural  region,  the  Big  Thick- 
et has  been  reduced  by  development  and  tim- 
ber-harvesting from  three  million  acres  to 
perhaps  100,000  acres  of  climax  forest  and 


two  million  acres  of  transition  forest  growth, 
owned  mainly  by  lumber  companies.  The 
region  still  contains  samples  dt  the  four 
main  climax  vegetative  combinations:  closed- 
canopy  lob-loUy-plne-beech-oak-magnolla 
forest;  longleaf  pine  savannas;  sphagnum 
and  pitcher-plant  bogs;  and  gun-oak -cypress 
swamps.  There  is  also  a  imlque  giant  palmet- 
to flat.  To  preserve  these  types,  a  Nationai 
Park  Service  study  team  In  1967  recommend- 
ed nine  areas  for  a  35,500  acre  National  Mon- 
ument. True  to  Nationai  Park  and  Monument 
standards,  none  of  these  areas  Includes  any 
of  the  numerous  pipelines,  oil  fields,  high- 
ways or  towns  which  spot  the  region.  The 
areas  are  scattered  around  a  huge  circle 
seventy-two  miles  In  diameter.  By  driving  two 
hundred  miles  along  existing  roads,  through 
towns  and  past  lumber  mills  and  Junk  yards, 
a  tourist  could  get  a  glimpse  of  each  of  the 
nine  areas.  Only  one  elongated  unit,  labeled 
the  Profile  Unit,  reflects  the  modern  environ- 
mental-corridor concept  of  land-use  plan- 
ning. 

In  nature,  the  Big  Thicket  ecosystem  is 
not  that  disconnected.  All  four  main  vege- 
tative combinations  occur  on  each  of  the  ma- 
jor watercoiu'ses,  in  some  Instances  along 
a  twenty-mile  transept.  In  selecting  prime 
areas,  the  National  Park  Service  study  team 
sacrifices  contiguity.  And  In  selecting  scat- 
tered areas,  the  study  team  substantially 
over-looks  the  potentiality  which  exists  for 
long  float  trips  and  long  scenic  trails,  as  well 
as  for  comprehensive  environmental  plan- 
ning. 

In  a  better  plan  we  can  follow  the  study- 
team  recommendations  for  prime  areas,  can 
add  scenic  trails  and  float  trips,  and  can 
achieve  contiguity  of  area,  with  the  great  ad- 
vantages flowing  therefrom.  This  will  require 
use  of  more  land  and  water  than  the  study 
team  has  proposed.  But  not  all  this  land 
and  water  need  be  purchased  by  the  federal 
government. 

The  Neches  River,  Village  Creek  and  the 
lower  part  of  Pine  Island  Bayou  are  naviga- 
ble and  thus  the  riverbeds  already  belong 
to  the  public,  and  could  be  utilized  in  a 
Riverways  plan  without  acquisition  cost. 
Major  lumber  companies  own  a  great  deal  of 
the  land  alongside  these  streams  and  might 
agree  to  federally-constructed  hiking  trails, 
under  appropriate  regulations  as  to  flre- 
building.  Even  the  Parks  and  Wildlife  Com- 
mission of  Texas,  which  thvis  far  has  shown 
little  interest  In  state  parks  for  the  Big 
Thicket,  might  be  Influenced  to  participate 
In  a  comprehensive  plan. 

As  a  recreational  area,  the  Big  Thicket 
would  afford  a  distinct  supplement  to  other 
areas  under  Nationai  Park  Service  Jurisdic- 
tion, in  that  the  hiking,  canoeing  and  camp- 
ing would  be  comfortable  in  the  winter,  ex- 
cept during  rainy  days  and  rare  cold  snaps. 
In  water,  the  bottomland  forests,  carpeted 
with  oak  and  magnolia  leaves,  have  a  special 
beauty — the  logs  and  soil  abound  in  a  tre- 
mendous variety  of  color-patterned  fungi, 
mosses  and  Christmas  ferns,  while  resur- 
rection ferns  and  Spanish  moss  decorate 
many  limbs.  There  are  lilies  which  bloom  in 
December.  Wintering  birds  are  niunerous. 

Spring  comes  earlier  than  in  any  nation- 
al park  except  Everglades,  bringing  trllllum, 
azaleas,  dogwood  and  some  orchids  In  March 
and  early  April. 

During  floods,  which  generally  occur  In  the 
spring,  substantial  areas  along  the  streams 
are  Inundated.  Roads  become  impassable  to 
ordinary  passenger  automobiles,  but  hiking 
trails  could  be  routed,  by  use  of  alternates, 
to  remain  traversable  at  virtually  all  times. 
Thus  a  Big  Thicket  proposal  which  fea- 
tures recreation,  as  well  as  preservation, 
would  draw  out-of-state  nature  lovers  dur- 
ing a  season  when  northern  parks  are  sel- 
dom visited,  spreading  time- wise  oiu-  nation- 
al recreation  supply. 

An  area  much  larger  than  3S.500  acres 
will  be  necessary  to  service  the  winter  rush 


to  the  Big  Thicket.  Such  a  plan  has  been 
proposed  by  more  than  ten  conservation  or- 
ganizations m  Texas,  and  nationally  by  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 
Note  that  this  plan  does  not  cover  the 
western  extension  of  what  was  once  the  Big 
Thicket.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  runs  some 
of  this,  and  Is  preserving  a  Big  Thicket  scen- 
ic Area  in  Sam  Houston  National  Forest, 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  westernmost 
unit  proposed  below.  The  forest  products 
Industry  has  suggested  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment trade  national  forest  lands  for  any 
lumber  company  lands  to  be  taken  for  a 
Big  Thicket  preserve.  Conservationists  are 
agreed  that  such  a  trade  would  have  no 
merit,  and  would  merely  be  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Peter. 

Here  is  the  proposal  of  conservationists 
for  8  Big  Thicket  National  Riverways: 

1.  Neches  River  (from  Dam  B  in  Tyler  and 
Jasper  Counties  to  the  confluence  of  Pine 
Island  Bayou  at  the  Jefferson  County  Line) : 
Prohibit  further  construction,  farming, 
grazing  or  tlmber-harveetlng  within  a  zone 
about  400  feet  wide  n  each  side  of  the 
river.  Limit  to  highly  selective  forestry  and 
to  repair  of  existing  structures  all  use  and 
development  In  a  zone  up  to  three  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  Construct  a  foot- 
trail  down  one  side  of  the  river,  with  rest 
stops  about  every  five  miles  along  the  trail, 
accessible  also  to  boaters.  Prohibit  the  use 
of  motors  on  boats. 

This  unit  would  Include  for  total  preser- 
vation the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  and  Beau- 
mont Unit  proposed  by  the  National  Park 
Service  Study  Team. 

2.  Village  Creek  (from  headwaters,  also 
known  as  Big  Sandy  Creek,  in  Polk  County, 
to  the  Neches  River  in  Hardin  County)  :  Pro- 
hibit further  construction,  farming,  graz- 
ing or  timber-harvesting  within  a  zone 
about  400  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  creek. 
Erect  campsites  about  every  ten  miles.  Pro- 
hibit the  use  of  motors  on  boats. 

This  unit  would  include  the  uppet  part 
of  the  NPS-proposed  Profile  Unit. 

3.  Pine  Island  Bayou  (from  headwaters  in 
northwest  Hardin  Coiuity  to  confluence  with 
Neches  at  Jefferson  Coimty  line) :  Prohibit 
further  construction,  farming,  grazing  or 
timber-cutting  within  a  zone  about  V4  mile 
wide  on  each  side.  Construct  a  foot  trail  the 
entire  length  of  stream. 

This  uiUt  would  include  the  lower  part  of 
the  NPS-proposed  Profile  Unit,  and  would 
connect  with  the  initially-proposed  Lob- 
lolly Unit  by  the  dirt  road  through  that  unit, 
and  a  half-mile  of  forest  on  both  sides  of 
such  road. 

5.  Coimecting  Units  (Prohibit  cutting  or 
development  for  ^  mile  on  each  side  of  each 
trail): 

a.  Menard  Creek:  Construct  a  trail  from 
upper  end  of  Pine  Island  Bayou  to  Menard 
Creek,  up  Menard  Creek,  and  across  to  Big 
Sandy-Village  Creek  at  closest  point. 

b.  Little  Cypress  Creek:  Construct  a  trail 
from  upper  end  of  VUlage  Creek  Unit  to 
Little  Cypress  Creek  Unit,  down  Little  Cy- 
press and  then  Big  Cypress  Creek  to  a  point 
nearest  Theuvenln's  Creek,  and  thence  over- 
land to  Theuvenln's  Creek.  This  imlt  includes 
NPS-proposed  Little  Cypress  Creek  longleaf 
pine  forest. 

c.  Theuvenln's  Creek:  Construct  a  trail  up 
Theuvenln's  Creek  and  then  overland  to 
Beech  Creek. 

d.  Beech  Creek:  Construct  a  trail  down 
Beech  Creek  through  NPS-proposed  Beech 
Creek  Unit,  thence  overland  eastward  to  the 
Neches. 

6.  Little  Pine  Island  Bayou  Unit:  In  entire 
triangle  between  Roads  770,  105  and  326  in 
Hardin  County  north  of  Sour  Lake,  manage 
the  50,000  acres  for  preservation  of  all  indig- 
enous plant  and  animal  species,  through 
rigid  selectivity  of  timber  and  game  har- 
vesting. Reintroduce  panther,  black  bear  and 
red  wolf. 
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This  plan  would  utilize  more  than  100.000 
acres.  Much  of  this  acreage  should  be  kept 
in  private  ownership  under  easement  to  the 
federal  government  for  trail  and  scenic  pur- 
poees  Hunting  could  be  permitted  on  all 
ar^  except  thoee  set  aside  for  ecological 
preservaUon  such  as  the  NPS-proposed  units. 

m  addition,  other  units  should  be  consid- 
ered for  the  Big  Thicket  plan: 

7  Other  areas  recommended  by  NPS  stuay 
team  The  Rlverways  approach  would  not 
connect  Clear  Fork  Bog.  Hickory  Creek  Sa- 
vanna, and  Tanner  Bayou.  These  should  be 
pre«er%ed  even  though  unconnected. 

8  Dam  B  :  Transfer  all  US.  Corps  of  En- 
gineer lands  to  the  U.S.  Division  of  Wildlife 
Refuges.  (Ivory-billed  woodpecker*  have  re- 
peatedly been  sighted  here>. 

9  Pioneer  Community  Historic  Area  (be- 
tween Beech  and  Theuvenln's  Creek  off  Road 
1943  in  Tyler  County)  :  Establish  a  state 
historic  area  encompassing  communltlea  or 
pioneer  farms,  dwellings,  mills,  adjoining  the 
Beech  Creek  trail.  ,. 

Any  lesser  program,  although  temporarily 
helpful    would  faU  to  fulfill  the  long-range 
National  Park  Service  objectives  of  resource 
management.    Including    not    only    natural 
areis   but    also   recreational   and   historical. 
Likewise,  anv  program  which  falls  to  provide 
economic   and   political   prot«:tlon   to   long 
stretches  of  streams  would  result  In  deterio- 
ration of  the  ecosystem  through  pollution, 
minlpulatlon.  erosion,  drainage,  and  sllUng. 
Human    pressure    on    the    Big   Thicket    is 
escalating.  Timber  la  being  harvested  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate,   particularly   for  p\Up. 
Local   small   businessmen   are  clear-cutUng 
stand  after  stand  of  forest  to  construct  com- 
mercial   buildings   with    sprawling    parking 
areas    Rice   farmers   are  responding   to  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  offers  of  vast  drainage  proj- 
ects, including  the  Pine  Uland  Bayou  water- 
shed   River  authorlUes  are  proposing  more 
dams.  Week-enders  from  burgeoning  Houston 
and  Beaumont   are  pouring  Into  the  woods 
and  buying  the  cabin  sites  which  developers 
are   pushing   for   homes   away    from    home. 
There  Is  no  zoning,  no  plan.  The  backward 
local  communities  do  not  even  have  adequate 
city   parks   for   their  own   populations,   nor 
adequate  pollution  control  programs  to  pro- 
tect areas  downatream. 

Unless  the  federal  government  enters  this 
area  with  a  plan  which  Is  comprehensive 
enough  to  protect  upstream  and  downstream 
areas,  even  the  ecological  pearls  will  be 
Isolated  from  their  sources  of  clean  water  or 
even  any  water,  and  their  channels  of  roving 
animal  Ufe. 

Since  the  NPS  studv  team  advanced  report 
came  out  In  May  of  1967.  the  major  lumber 
companies  have  admirably  refrained  from 
cutting  into  the  NPS-proposed  units.  How- 
ever, they  have  cut  right  up  to  the  edges  In 
some  places.  And  they  have  cut  some  stands 
along  the  Neches  River  where  the  conserva- 
tlonlst-propojed  trallway  would  now  have  to 
p«ss  through  dead  logs  and  stacks  of  drted-up 
slash. 

In  May  of  1968  I  Inspected  areas  where 
lumber  companies  had  almost  cl-jar-eut  the 
timber  as  close  as  twenty  feet  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Neches  In  at  least  one  place,  a 
major  company  had  felled  all  the  cypress 
along  the  shores  of  a  once-beautiful  ox-bow 
lake  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Neches 
and  had  left  large  logs  and  piles  of  limbs  and 
timber-tope  stacked  helter-skelter  across  the 
lake  where  hikers  could  have  enjoyed  a  scenic 
view. 

Even  the  areas  which  lumber  companies 
have  long  preserved  for  hunting  by  guesU 
and  lessees  are  In  danger  At  least  one  lessee 
of  a  hundred  thousand  acres  Is  advertising 
plans  for  housing  developments  on  wild  areas 
along  the  Neches. 

Congress  should  move  Immediately  toward 
enactment  of  a  Big  Thicket  bill  A  National 
Rlverways  plan  Is  tt»e  best  approach,  but  If 
the  disconnected  pearls  can  be  authorised 


bef(M«  the  Rlverways  can  be  planned.  Con- 
gress should  proceed  with  the  pearU  Imme- 
diately, while  conUnulng  to  develop  the 
Rlverways  plan. 


PRESIDE^rT  NIXON  TAKES  ANOTH- 
ER HISTORIC  STEP  IN  ARMS  CON- 
TROL:  BANS  TOXIN  WEAPONS 

Mr.  GOODEIX.  Mr.  President,  in  ban- 
ning toxin  weapons  from  this  country's 
weapons  arsenal.  President  Nixon  has 
moved  to  eliminate  a  terrifying  possibil- 
ity that  this  country  would  ever  resort  to 
spreading  disease  for  military  advantage. 

This  step  m  unilateral  arms  control  is 
more  than  sisniflcant.  it  Is  historic  for  it 
in  effect  eliminates  a  danger  to  civiliza- 
tion and  a  horror  against  humanity. 

The  President's  decision  to  ban  the 
production  and  use  of  toxins  for  military 
purposes — regardless  of  toxin  origin; 
that  is.  regardless  of  whether  toxins  are 
biologically  produced  or  produced  by 
direct  chemical  synthesis — has  further 
served  to  unravel  the  hodgepodge  in 
toxin  weapon  classification  wliich  has 
developed  over  the  years  in  the  U.S. 
military  establishment. 

In  1964  the  Joint  Manual  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  on 
Militar>'  Biology  and  Biological  Agents 
listed  -toxins"  under  the  heading  "Mi- 
crobiology Applied  to  Biological  Agents  " 
Toxins  were  so  listed,  according  to  the 
manual,  as  indicated  below,  "as  a  matter 
of  convenience": 

Mn-rTAET  BioLOCT  AND  Biological  Agents 


MICROBIOLOCT  APPLIID  TO  BIOLOGICAL  AGENTS 

The  military  application  of  microbiology 
concerns  only  those  microorganisms  which 
may  be  deliberately  employed  in  weapon 
systems  to  cause  disease  or  death  to  man. 
animals,  or  plants,  or  to  cause  deterioration 
of  materiel.  Certain  chemical  compounds 
that  affect  plant  life,  as  well  as  toxins,  may 
be  used  In  chemical  weapon  systems  and  are 
Included  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  These 
are  grouped  as  shown  below  for  discussion 
purposes,  and  they  will  be  considered  In  this 
manual  along  »-lth  vectors  of  disease. 

a.  Microorganisms.  Bacteria,  viruses,  rlck- 
ettslae.  fungi,  and  protozoa.  Throughout  this 
discussion,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  cer- 
tain groups  of  microorganisms  which  might 
be  used  as  potential  antipersonnel,  antlplant. 
and  antlanlmal  agenu.  Although  protozoa 
and  other  groups  such  as  algae  commonly 
occur,  they  presently  have  little  military 
slgnlflcance  for  use  In  weapon  systems.  Char- 
acteristics and  properties  mentioned  under 
the  general  term  •microorganisms"  will  refer 
to  b.icterla,  rlcketuiae.  fungi,  and  viruses 
unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

b.  Toxins.  Poisonous  products  of  micro- 
organisms, animals,  and  plants.  Toxins  that 
may  be  used  In  a  weapon  system  are  consid- 
ered to  be  chemical  agents. 

c.  Vectors  of  Disease.  Arthropods  (Insects 
and  acarlds)    and  other  animals. 

d.  Chemical  Anttplant  Compounds.  Plant 
Krowth  regulators,  herbicides,  weed  killers, 
defoliants,  and  destccants. 

Souacx. — Department  of  the  Army  Techni- 
cal Manual  Department  of  the  Air  Porce 
Manual  TM  3-216  APM  355-6  (Departments 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Porce.  March  1964) . 

In  1965.  the  Joint  manual  omitted 
"toxins"  from  the  biological  agent  clas- 
sification. 

In  1968,  however,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recognized  that  for  certain  regional 
organizations,  such  as  SEIATO  and 
CENTO  of  which  the  United  States  la  a 


member,  "biological  warfare"  Included 
the  employment  of  "toxic  biological 
products." 

For  the  United  States,  then,  in  1968, 
"toxins"  for  military  purposes  were  not 
considered  "biological  agents."  but  they 
were  considered  as  weapons  in  "blologi- 

In  1969.  the  United  Nations  Report  on 
CBW  added  another  dimension  to  the 
classification  of  "toxins."  The  report 
stated : 

Because  they  themselves  do  not  multiply, 
toxins,  which  are  produced  by  living  orga- 
nisms, are  treated  in  thU  report  as  chemical 
substances. 

Now.  With  President  Nixon's  Febru- 
ary 14  decision  to  outlaw  toxin  weap- 
ons— regardless  of  biological  or  chemical 
classification— this  country's  policy  on 
disease-producing  weapons  has  been 
moved  from  a  confused,  inconsistent  pol- 
icy to  a  clear,  concise  policy. 

Today,  the  policy  of  this  country  Is  a 
total  renunciation  of  disease-producing 
weapons.  The  United  States  will  confine 
future  research  on  toxins  to  defensive 
purposes  only,  such  as.  Immunization 
and  medical  therapy. 

Mr.  President,  last  summer  when  Con- 
gress succeeded  in  placing  a  number  of 
restrictions  on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  I  urged  a  total  ban  on  disease- 
producing  weapons.  I  said  then: 

I  look  forward  to  the  day.  when  the 
United  SUtes  will  eliminate  the  means  by 
which  clvUlzatlons  of  the  world  could  plunge 
Into  the  abyss  of  epidemic  and  mass  death. 
I  urge  today,  that  we  fight  germs  with  medi- 
cine; not  with  germ  weapons.  Medical  pro- 
tection against  germs  Is  reasonable,  it  Is  sane. 
To  protect  against  germs  with  germ  weapons 
Is  folly:  It  Is  madness. 

Deterrence  with  defensive  equipment,  such 
as  gas  masks  and  vaccines.  Is  more  reasonable 
than  the  deterrence  offered  by  military  sci- 
ence and  by  hardware  which  places  gas  and 
germs  In  grenades  and  In  nuclear  warheads. 
Deterrence  with  defensive  equipment  has 
the  added  advantage  of  beneficial  •spin-offs  " 
for  peacetime  medical  applications  gained 
by  gas  and  germ  research.  It  is  sUll  unclear 
to  me  tchy  medical  research  of  this  kind  Is 
done  by  the  Defense  Department  when  such 
research  can  be  done  by  the  Public  Health 
Ser\-lce. 

Deterrence  with  weapons  has  the  negative 
side  effect  of  arms  race  competition  with 
other  naUons  or  Indeed,  with  our  own  self. 
Unilateral  armament  may  be  the  net  effect 
or  perhaps  Is  the  goal  of  our  CBW  program. 
Still  we  cannot  Ignore  our  contributions  to 
proliferation  of  CBW  throughout  the  world. 

With  President  Nixon's  February  14 
decision,  the  day  for  dismantling  all  our 
disease-producing  weapons  has  come  and 
this  day  is  welcome 

I  ask  unjmlmous  consent  that  the 
statement  from  the  White  House  an- 
nouncing the  ban  on  toxin  weapons  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  FaOM  THE  WHITE  HOOSE 

On  November  35.  1969.  the  President  re- 
nounced all  offensive  preparaUons  for  and 
any  use  by  the  United  States  of  biological  or 
bacteriological  agents  and  weapons  In  war. 
Since  that  decision,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  a  comprehensive  review  of  United 
States  policy  and  military  programs  concern- 
ing toxins  has  been  in  progress. 
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Toxins  are  chemical  substances,  not  living 
organisms,  and  are  so  regarded  by  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General  and  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. Although  the  effects  of  some 
toxins  are  commonly  described  as  disease, 
they  are  not  capable  of  reproducing  them- 
selves and  are  not  transmissible  from  one 
person  to  another. 

However,  the  production  of  toxins  In  any 
significant  quantity  would  require  facilities 
similar  to  those  needed  for  the  production 
of  biological  agents.  If  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  operate  such  facilities,  It  would  be 
difficult  for  others  to  know  whether  they 
were  being  used  to  produce  only  toxins  but 
not  biological  agents  Moreover,  though 
toxins  of  the  type  useful  for  military  pur- 
poses could  conceivably  be  produced  by 
chemical  synthesis  In  the  future,  the  end 
products  would  be  the  same  and  their  effects 
would  be  Indistinguishable  from  toxins  pro- 
duced by  bacteriological  or  other  biological 
processes.  Accordingly,  the  President  has  de- 
cided that: 

The  United  States  renounces  offensive 
preparations  for  and  the  use  of  toxins  as  a 
method  of  warfare; 

The  United  States  will  confine  Its  military 
programs  for  toxins,  whether  produced  by 
bacteriological  or  any  other  biological  meth- 
od or  by  chemical  synthesis,  to  research  for 
defensive  purposes  only,  such  as  to  Improve 
techniques  of  Immunization  and  medical 
therapy. 

The  President  has  further  directed  the 
destruction  of  all  existing  toxin  weapons  and 
of  all  existing  stocks  of  toxins  which  are  not 
required  for  a  research  program  for  defen- 
sive purposes  only. 

The  United  States  will  have  no  need  to 
operate  any  facilities  capable  of  producing 
toxins  either  bacterlologlcally  or  biologically 
In  large  quantities  and  therefore  also  capable 
of  producing  biological  agents. 

These  decisions  have  been  taken  with  full 
confidence  that  they  are  In  accord  with  the 
overall  security  requirements  of  the  United 
States.  These  decisions  also  underline  the 
United  States  support  for  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  United  Kingdom  Draft  Con- 
vention for  the  Prohibition  of  Biological 
Methods  of  Warfare. 

The  United  States  hopes  that  other  na- 
tions will  follow  our  example  with  respect 
to  both  biological  and  toxin  weapons. 

The  renunciation  of  toxin  weapons  Is  an- 
other significant  step,  which  we  are  willing 
to  take  unilaterally,  to  bring  about  arms 
control  and  to  Increase  the  prospects  of 
peace. 


CRIME  FIGHTING  FUNI>S  MISUSED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  re- 
port released  today  which  deals  with  a 
problem  of  the  utmost  concern  to  all  of 
us — the  problem  of  crime.  Prepared  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  this  report 
Is  entitled.  "An  Examination  of  State 
Planning  and  Dollar  Distribution  Prac- 
tices under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968."  As  the 
title  of  the  analysis  Indicates.  It  constl- 
tues  an  examination  of  the  procedures 
used  by  the  various  States  in  distributing 
funds  received  by  them  from  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion— LEAA — of  the  Justice  Department 
under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Act. 

The  manner  in  which  these  funds  are 
distributed  has  been  a  matter  of  long- 
standing concern  to  me  and  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation — S.  3171 — which 
would  alter  the  distribution  formula  in 
the  case  of  those  States  which  do  not  pay 


especial  attention  to  the  needs  of  their 
urban  centers  where  the  incidence  of 
crime  is  the  highest. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  con- 
clusions of  this  study  would  appear  to 
support  the  thesis  that  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Act,  as  it  is  presently  written, 
does  not  guarantee  that  an  appropriate 
percentage  of  Federal  crime  fighting 
funds  will  find  its  way  to  those  metropoli- 
tan areas  where  the  rate  of  crime  Is  the 
highest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  study  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Street  Crime  and  the  Safe  Streets  Act — 

What  Is  the  Impact? 
(An  Examination  of  State  Planning  and  Dol- 
lar Distribution  Practices  under  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968) 

Crime  has  always  been  a  subject  of  public 
concern,  but  In  recent  "years  this  concern 
has  risen  in  some  areas -to  a  state  of  alarm 
with  demands  for  action  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  restore  a  general  feeling  of  safety 
to  America's  streets.  In  the  past  three  years 
three  separate  Presidential  Commissions  have 
studied  problems  relating  to  crime  and  Issued 
reports  recommending  substantial,  and 
costly,  courses  of  action  to  deal  with  crime 
and  the  social  conditions  which  create  It. 
Such  close  and  continued  coverage  of  a  sub- 
ject by  Presidential  Commissions  is  unprec- 
edented In  the  history  of  America. 

The  most  recent  of  these  Presidential  Com- 
missions, the  National  Commissions  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  reported 
in  December  of  1969 : 

Violence  in  the  United  States  has  risen  to 
alarmingly  high  levels.  Whether  one  con- 
siders assassination,  group  violence  or  indi- 
vidual acts  of  violence,  the  decade  of  the 
1960's  was  considerably  more  violent  than 
the  several  decades  preceding  it  and  ranked 
among  the  most  violent  in  our  history. 

Crime  Is  primarily  an  urban  problem.  In 
1968  approximately  3.8  million  Index  crimes — 
85  ""c  of  the  national  total — were  committed 
within  the  nation's  metropolitan  area.  There 
are  over  2.800  crimes  per  hundred  thousand 
population  In  metropolitan  areas  compared 
to  less  than  800  per  hundred  thousand  popu- 
lation in  rural  areas.  City  officials  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  crime  problems, 
for  it  is  upon  them  that  prime  responsibility 
for  crime  prevention  and  control  rests  and 
It  Is  they  from  whom  the  people  are  demand- 
ing most  Immediate  action  to  Improve  safety 
on"  the  streets. 

Enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  signalled  the 
beginning  of  a  major  new  federal  grant  effort 
to  aid  in  solution  of  the  urban  crime  problem. 
Local  officials  particularly  welcomed  this  de- 
velopment as  a  valuable  source  of  support 
for  Improvement  In  their  law  enforcement 
systems  above  the  Improvements  already  be- 
ing supported  from  heavily  strained  local 
revenue  bases.  Local  officials  were  concerned 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, however,  with  amendments  to  channel 
all  funds  through  state  agencies.  While  they 
were  encouraged  by  assurances  that  states 
would  use  funds  responsibly  to  deal  with 
the  most  urgent  crime  problems,  they  were 
concerned  that  traditional  state  dollar  dis- 
tribution patterns  would  reappear  in  this 
program  with  the  result  that  substantial  por- 
tions of  funds  would  be  channeled  away  from 
the  most  urgent  crime  problems  In  the  urban 
areas. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  establishes  a  program 
of  planning  and  action  grants  to  state  and 


local  governments  for  Improvement  of  their 
criminal  Justice  systems.  All  of  the  planning 
grants  and  85  Tc  of  the  action  grants  must  be 
channeled  through  states  according  to  a  for- 
mula established  in  the  Act.  Fifteen  percent 
of  the  action  grants  may  be  allocated  di- 
rectly to  state  or  local  governments  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 

Several  provisions  of  the  Act  seek  to  assure 
that  local  government  will  have  a  definitive 
role  In  planning  and  funding  of  the  pro- 
grams. Most  lmp>ortant  of  these  protections 
are  sections  which  require  that  40  Tc  of  each 
state's  planning  funds  and  15'^r  of  the  state 
block  grant  of  action  funds  be  available  to 
units  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
bination of  such  units  for  local  planning 
and  action  programs.  The  percentage  for  al- 
locations of  action  funds  between  state  and 
local  governments  was  drawn  from  the 
breakdown  of  expenditures  for  the  criminal 
Justice  system  cited  in  the  1967  report  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission.  The  Act 
also  requires  that  local  officials  be  repre- 
sented on  the  state  planning  agencies  and 
specifically  directs  the  states  to  take  Into 
account  ••the  needs  and  requests  of  the  units 
of  general  local  government"  and  to  '•en- 
courage local  initiative.  .  .  ." 

Because  of  the  great  needs  of  urban  gov- 
ernments for  assistance  in  upgreidlng  their 
criminal  Justice  systems  and  the  concern  of 
many  city  officials  that  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  be  spent  effec- 
tively, the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  have  followed 
closely  the  progress  of  this  program. 

In  March  of  1969  the  National  League  of 
Cities  completed  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  program  and  Issued  a  rtport  which 
raised  some  very  serious  questions  about  the 
early  directions  the  program  appeared  to  be 
taking.  In  the  fall  of  1969,  as  the  state  allo- 
cation of  action  funds  to  local  governments 
are  getting  under  way,  Patrick  Healy,  Exec- 
utive Vice  President  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  John  Gunther.  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  directed 
three  staff  members  of  NLC  and  USCM  to 
undertake  a  substantial  review  of  the  first 
year  fund  allocation  processes  developed  by 
the  states.  This  report  Is  the  product  of  that 
study.  The  findings  are  a  matter  of  concern 
because,  essentially,  they  confirm  the  pat- 
terns Identified  as  developing  a  year  ago. 

The  program,  as  presently  administered  by 
most  states,  will  not  have  the  necessary  im- 
pact vitally  needed  to  secure  Improvements 
in  the  criminal  Justice  system.  The  states  In 
distributing  funds  entrusted  to  them  under 
the  block  grant  formula  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  have  failed  to  focus  these  vital  resotirces 
on  the  most  critical  urban  crime  problems. 
Instead,  funds  are  being  dissipated  broadly 
across  the  states  In  many  grants  too  small  to 
have  any  significant  Impact  to  improve  the 
criminal  Justice  system  and  are  being  used 
in  disproportionate  amounts  to  support 
marginal  Improvements  In  low  crime  areas. 

A  few  states  are  operating  programs  which 
give  promise  of  success,  among  these  are 
Arizona,  Illinois,  New  York,  NcMth  Carolina. 
Washington  and  Wisconsin.  But  generally 
despite  the  great  urgency  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem, states  are  not  acting  responsibly  to  allo- 
cate Federal  resotirces,  or  their  own.  In  a 
manner  which  will  be  most  productive  In 
preventing  and  controlling  the  urban  crime 
which  was  the  target  of  the  Act.  In  Ught  of 
the  findings,  the  Safe  Streets  Act  must  be 
amended  to  insure  effective  use  of  funds  in 
areas  of  greatest  need  by  giving  Its  dollar 
distribution  pattern  greater  flexibility,  per- 
mitting full  support  of  state  programs  where 
state  and  local  governments  have  formed  a 
cooperative  and  effective  partnership  to  fight 
crime,  but  preserving  the  option  of  dealing 
directly  with  the  Federal  government  to  those 
cities  within  states  which  have  neither  dem- 
onstrated a  clear  commitment  to  improve 
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the  crlmtnal  Justice  syttem  nor  used  Fed- 
eral funds  entrusted  to  them  moei  produc- 
Uvely. 

SpectflcaUy.  the  Intensive  analysis  of  state 
programs  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streeu  Act  conclude*: 

1.  The  planning  process  has  not  been  effec- 
Uve  In  creating  real,  substantive  state  plans. 
Generally  the  state  plans  have  focused  on 
Individual  problems  and  solutions  of  varied 
and  often  unrelated  Impact  without  provid- 
ing the  guidance  for  coordinated  improve- 
ments to  the  crtnolnal  Justice  system  which 
Is  the  most  appropriate  role  of  a  state  plan- 
ning operation.  Further.  In  many  states  there 
appears  little  relation  between  plans  and 
actual  distribution  of  funds  for  projects.  The 
final  result  Is  that  local  governments  are 
presented  with  generalized  statemenu  of 
problems  and  solutions  which  create  only 
confusion  among  localities  as  to  their  Im- 
mediate role  In  the  program  and  give  no 
indication  of  the  future  Impact  of  system 
improvements  at  the  local  level.  In  addition 
to  confusing  statements  of  generalized  goals, 
many  state  plans  produced  shopping  lists  of 
specific  projects  which  frustrated  any  local 
attempts  at  comprehensive  criminal  Justice 
improvements.  LocaUtles  In  such  states  were 
forced  to  split  theU  programs  Into  separate 
project  categorlee  fixed  by  the  state  and  hope 
for  funding  of  thoee  parts  of  their  program 
which  related  to  the  state  llsU  on  a  hlt-or- 
mlss.  project  by  project  basis. 

This  conclusion  of  confusion  In  state  plan- 
ning processes  Is  not  held  by  NLC  and  USCM 
alone.  Mr  Jamee  A.  Spady.  ExecuUve  Direc- 
tor of  the  New  Jersey  State  I>aw  Enforcement 
Planning  Agency  and  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Criminal  Justice  Planners,  In 
explaining  the  need  for  a  good  state  plan, 
told  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  League 
of  Municipalities  about  some  of  the  other 
state  action  plans: 

If  you  had  seen  some  of  the  confused,  con- 
tradictory, and  unimaginative  plans  of  some 
other  slates  that  I  have  seen  you  would  know 
what  I  mean.  You  would  know  how  dlfflcuU 
It  must  be  for  local  offlclals  In  those  states 
to  decide  Just  what  Is  available  under  the 
plan.  Just  what  has  to  be  done  to  get  It.  and 
Just  where  la  the  whole  thing  headed. 

2.  The  states  In  their  planning  processes, 
have  generally  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  specialized  and  critical  crime  problems 
of  their  major  urban  areas.  This  failure  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  state  programs — a 
crime  planning  prtxsess  which  neglects  to 
take  special  notice  of  problems  In  thoee  areas 
where  85'r'  of  the  crime  is  committed  can 
be  Judged  by  no  other  mark  than  failure. 
SlgnlflcanUy,  this  Is  a  general  defect  In  the 
plana  recognized  by  IXAA  Itself  whose  Po- 
lice Operations  Division,  after  reviewing  the 
state  plans,  noted  with  concern:  .  .  .  "the 
failure  of  those  states  having  large  metro- 
politan areas  where  from  25  ^r  to  60'"r  of  the 
state's  crime  Is  committed,  to  give  separate 
treatment  to  the  law  enforcement  situation 
m  those  areas." 

3.  Despite  general  statements  In  plans  ad- 
vocating Improvements,  most  state*  in  the 
allocation  of  action  dollars  have  neither 
demonstrated  any  real  commitment  to  im- 
prove the  criminal  Justice  system,  nor  have 
they  concentrated  funds  on  programs  in 
moet  critical  need  areas.  Instead  of  need  and 
seriousness  of  crime  problems,  emphasis  In 
dollar  allocation  appears  to  have  been  placed 
on  broad  geographic  distribution  of  funds. 
Some  states  have  established  formulas  for 
distribution  of  planning  and  action  funds 
among  local  units  or  through  regional  units 
MtabUsbed  for  fund  distribution  purposes. 
Others  have  simply  allocated  fimds  In  many 
small  granU  to  local  imiu  Few.  If  any.  states 
have  attempted  to  make  difficult  decisions 
which  would  enable  them  to  allocate  suf- 
ficient amoimts  of  dollar*  to  have  any  im- 
pctct  on  the  most  urgent  problems.  Thotigh 
L£AA  guideline*  are  reaaonably  expUclt  In 


urging  concentration  of  funds  on  crime 
problem  areas  and  In  requiring  local  con- 
sent If  the  local  share  of  funds  allocated 
under  the  Act  Is  to  be  used  by  other  than 
local  governments,  LEAA  has  not  been  very 
active  In  enforcing  these  requirements  Nor 
does  It  appear  that  LEAA  has  been  very  de- 
manding m  requiring  a  certain  level  ol  qual- 
ity In  state  plans. 

4.  Though  better  coordination  and  pro- 
gram comprehensiveness  Is  a  stated  goal  In 
moet  plans,  and  was  a  goal  of  Congress  In 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  In  practice 
state  dollar  distribution*  have  frustrated 
chances  for  coordination  The  many  grants 
to  low  crime  areas,  often  served  by  small 
departments  may  preserve  the  fragmentation 
of  the  crlnxlnal  Justice  system  and  frustrate 
efforts  to  Improve  coordination.  Some  small 
departments  which  would  otherwise  be 
forced  to  consider  coordination  or  even  con- 
solidation because  of  local  financing  con- 
straints are  now  able  to  continue  maintain- 
ing an  Independence  existence  because  of 
the  subsidy  provided  from  Safe  Streets 
funds.  Also  Slate  programs  often  support 
separate  regional  training  academies  and  de- 
velopment of  new  independent  communica- 
tions systems  when  these  facilities  could  be 
operated  more  economically  and  Improve  co- 
ordination If  they  were  tied  Into  the  exist- 
ing training  or  communications  facilities  of 
major  ctles  In  the  area.  In  some  states  which 
allocate  dollars  to  regional  units,  coordina- 
tion U  also  frustrated  because  Jurisdictional 
line*  for  law  enforcement  planning  regions 
have  been  drawn  differently  from  Jurisdic- 
tional line*  for  other  existing  multl-JurU- 
dlctlonal  planning  effort*. 

5.  Assignment  of  planning  responsibility 
to  regional  planning  units  has  often  frus- 
trated the  capacity  of  individual  cities  and 
counties  to  gain  expression  of  critical  needs 
In  the  state  plan  and  action  program.  These 
regions  have  been  established.  In  most  cases, 
at  the  direction  of  the  state  planning  agency, 
often  without  the  consent  of  and  sometime* 
with  the  actual  oppoeltlon  of  the  local  units 
assigned  to  the  regions.  In  most  cases  these 
state  esubltshed  regions  are  supported  from 
the  40'''-  local  share  of  planning  funds.  Al- 
locations to  such  regions  have  resulted  In  no 
Federal  aid  being  available  for  necessary 
planning  In  Individual  localities.  The  regions 
impair  the  ability  of  LEAA  to  oversee  the 
fairness  of  dollar  distribution  at  the  local 
level.  In  addition  they  Increase  administra- 
tive costs  and  often  times  result  in  several 
duplicative  studies  of  similar  problem*  In 
different  areas  of  the  state.  ReKlonal  units 
also  restrict  the  ability  of  local  governments 
to  gain  expression  In  the  state  level  plans 
of  their  particular  local  needs  and  Ideas  for 
Improvement  of  the  criminal  Justice  system, 
thus  restrlcttng  local  control  over  local  pro- 
grams. In  many  cases  representation  on  the 
governing  boards  of  regional  planning  units 
Is  not  fairly  apportioned  among  participat- 
ing local  unit*. 

6.  Finally,  the  value*  of  the  block  grant 
approach  stated  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Street*  Act  have  generally  not  been 
realized  In  application. 

(a)  Instead  of  avoiding  a  proliferation  of 
paperwork  and  bureaucracy  the  block  grant 
approach  has  interposed  2  new  and  costly 
layers  of  bureaucracy  between  federal  crime 
funds  and  their  local  application  in  most 
states,  with  a  resulting  confusion  of  plan- 
ning boards,  staffs,  application  timetable*, 
guidelines,  plan  priorities,  etc. 

(b)  The  state*  have  not  filled  their  pro- 
poeed  role  as  agencies  to  coordinate  program* 
and  assure  that  funds  are  spent  moet  ef- 
fectively, rather  state  program  directions 
have  created  much  confusion  for  localities 
trying  to  define  a  role  for  themselve*  In  the 
program  and  state  dollar  allocations  have 
spread  fund*  broadly  acroa*  the  atat*  with- 
out regard  to  na«d. 


(c)  Delay  In  getting  fund*  to  local  proj- 
ects has  Increased,  not  reduced.  A  year  and 
a  half  after  the  fiscal  1969  appropriation  was 
approved,  many  slates  are  still  In  the  process 
of.  or  have  Just  completed,  allocation  of 
fiacal  1989  action  funds  to  their  local  govern- 
menu.  Regional  and  state  approval  must 
precede  Federal  program  approvals  and  re- 
gional and  state  decisions  to  release  funds 
must  follow  Federal  decisions  to  release 
funds — compounding  delay  local  govern- 
ments face  in  filing  applications  and  receiv- 
ing determination  on  the  funds  they  will 
receive. 

(d)  Though  dispersal  of  program  respon- 
sibility down  through  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment was  a  sUted  goal  of  the  block  grant 
approach,  the  direction  of  the  program  has 
been  toward  Increased  concentration  of 
power  at  the  state  level  at  the  expense  of 
cities  and  counties — the  levels  of  govern- 
ment closest  to  the  people  and  the  problem. 
Many  state  programs  are  tending  to  limit  the 
capacity  of  the  local  government  and  local 
citizens  to  affect  their  law  enforcement  sys- 
tems, and  th"!  local  say  In  state  planning  for 
local  programs  can  often  be  best  described 
as  tokenism. 

During  the  NLC  and  USCM  examination 
of  the  Safe  Streets  program.  LEAA  officials 
have  always  been  willing  to  discuss  the  is- 
sues of  the  Safe  Streets  program— Its  suc- 
cesses and  failures— with  an  openness  and 
candor  which  Is  refreshing.  Though  we  have 
not  always  agreed  with  decisions  made  by 
LEAA.  we  believe  that  LEAA  under  the  lead- 
ership of  AdmlnUtrator  Charles  H.  Rogovln 
has  been  among  the  best  of  the  Federal 
agencies  administering  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. The  difficulties  LEAA  faces  are  pri- 
marily created  by  the  restrictions  Imposed 
m  the  statute  which  limit  LEAA's  capacity 
to  further  stimulate  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  programs  In  those  states  making 
a  determined  effort  to  upgrade  state  and 
local  criminal  Justice  programs,  and  deprive 
LEAA  of  sufficient  flexibility  to  provide  ur- 
gently needed  assistance  to  cities  In  states 
which  are  falling  to  use  Safe  Streets  funds 
responsibly  to  deal  with  their  major  crime 
problem*. 

Though  review  of  the  Safe  Streets  pro- 
gram Indicates  that  serious  problems  exist 
In  many  states,  several  states  appear  to  be 
acting  responsibly  In  partnership  with  their 
local  governments  to  Improve  their  criminal 
Justice  systems.  Programs  In  these  states 
stood  certain  key  tests  In  the  NLC  and 
USCM  review  of  the  Safe  Streets  program: 
(n  NLC  and  USCM  staff  Identified  no  ma- 
jor flaws  In  the  state's  action  plan:  (3)  No 
criticism  of  the  sUte  program  was  received 
from  the  largest  cities  In  the  state  or  from 
the  State  municipal  league:  and  (3)  No  ma- 
jor criticisms  of  the  state  program  were 
received  from  »mall  and  medium  sized  cities 
In  the  state.  The  states  identified  as  a  result 
of  these  test*  were:  Arteona.  Illinois.  New 
York.  North  Carolina.  Washington  and  Wis- 
consin 

Generally,  however,  the  picture  has  not 
been  good.  The  necessary  change  In  legisla- 
tion should  not.  however,  reject  a  malor 
role  In  the  Safe  Street*  proeram  for  those 
few  states  which  are  administering  the  pro- 
gram responslblv. 

Cities  are  resdv.  willing  and  able  to  work 
closelv  with  statp  srovemment  where  state 
eovemment  demonstrntee  that  It  Is  willing 
to  seriouslv  commit  Itself  to  aid  In  solution 
to  urban  problems.  Most  states  have  not 
demonstrated  that  commitment  today.  Some 
have,  and  the  Swfe  Streets  Act  should  be  re- 
structured and  program  administration 
practices  changed  to  recognize  these  differ- 
ences among  states,  irlvlng  incentives  for 
greater  state  Involvement  while  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  that  the  urgent  needs  of 
all  urt>an  governments  will  be  met  by  direct 
Federal  aid  In  those  many  state*  which  have 


little  demonstrated  conmiltment  to  aiding 
the  solution  of  urban  problems. 

The  following  specific  program  modifica- 
tion are  suggested: 

1.  In  order  that  cities  with  sertoua  crime 
problems  will  receive  urgently  needed  as- 
sistance, the  Safe  StreeU  Act  must  be 
amended  to  assure  that  an  adequate  share  of 
funds  can  be  distributed  directly  to  clOes. 

2.  Concurrent  with  amendments  allowing 
adequate  amounts  of  grants  to  cities,  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  should  be  amended  to  give 
stales  Incentives  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
crime  problems  of  the  major  urban  areas. 

3.  The  LEAA  must  take  a  much  more  ac- 
tive role  In  overseeing  state  programs:  to 
demand  that  states  give  proper  recognition 
to  needs  and  priorities  of  urban  governments 
In  development  of  state  plans;  to  prevent 
states  from  using  the  local  share  of  planning 
funds  for  what  are  essentially  state  purposes 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  af- 
fected local  governments;  to  assure  that 
states  and  their  regional  planning  agencies  in 
allocating  planning  and  action  funds  con- 
centrate support  on  Improvement  program* 
for  areas  with  the  most  serious  crime  prob- 
lems. 

4.  Once  these  baste  substantive  changes 
are  made  to  assure  more  effective  use  of 
funds,  the  level  of  assistance  available  under 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  should  be  substantially 
Increased  and  the  program  matching  ratios 
reduced  to  allow  comprehensive  criminal  Jus- 
tice improvement  programs  in  all  urban 
areas. 

Study  background 
The  NLC  and  USCM  study  of  the  first  year 
state  action  plans  covered  a  period  of  five 
months  with  a  primary  time  commitment  In 
January  and  February  of  1970.  The  study 
Included: 

(a)  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  33  state 
action  plans  filed  with  LEAA  and  approved 
for  funding  during  the  summer  of  1969. 
Action  plans  studied  Included  those  of:  Ala- 
bama, Arizona.  Arkansas.  California.  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  Wisconsin. 

(b)  Communications  In  person,  over  the 
telephone  or  by  mall  with  local  offlclals  or 
state  municipal  leagues  executives  In  45 
states.  In  this  regard  NLC  and  USCM  wish 
to  express  particular  appreciation  to  the  city 
offlclals  who  composed  two  task  force  groups 
who  met  In  Washington  during  January  of 
1970  to  share  their  experiences  and  Ideas  re- 
lating to  the  Safe  Streets  program  with  NLC 
and  USCM  staff.  A  list  of  these  officials  Is 
Included  In  Appendix  A. 

(c)  Discussions  of  problems  relating  to  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  with  offlclals  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and 
several  directors  of  state  law  enforcement 
planning  agencies. 

(d)  A  review  of  other  studies  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  published 
during  the  last  five  months  of  1969. 

THK    PLANNIMO    PBOCES8 

Congress,  In  writing  the  sUtute,  clearly 
expressed  Its  Intent  that  there  be  substan- 
tial local  Involvement  In  planning  by  re- 
quiring that  40%  of  the  planning  funds  be 
available  to  local  governments,  that  the 
state  planning  agency  be  representative  of 
local  governments  and  that  the  staite  plan 
"adequately  take  Into  account  the  needs 
and  requests  of  the  units  of  local  govern- 
ment." Many  states  had  promised  this  par- 
ticipation In  grant  applications  filed  with 
LEAA.  Despite  general  statements  In  grant 
applications  about  the  high  degree  of  local 
government  Involvement  In  the  planning 
effort,  examination  of  the  1969  plan  de- 
velopment processes  Indicated  that  in  many 
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states  the  actual  degree  of  local  involve- 
ment in  the  planning  process  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  tokenism. 

Local  representation 
Mayors,  county  commissioners,  and  other 
local  elected  offlclals  with  general  policy  re- 
sponsibilities have  not  been  deeply  involved 
in  the  planning  process  which  is  dominated 
by  functional  specialists  in  the  various  fields 
in  criminal  Justice. 

In  September  of  1969  the  International 
City  Management  Association  published  a 
survey  which  showed  that  only  13%  of  the 
members  of  all  state  planning  bodies  were 
local  policy  mpirtTig  offlclals,  that  15%  were 
classed  as  "citizens"  and  the  rest  were  either 
state  offlclals  or  functional  specialists  in  the 
various  fields  of  law  enforcement.  At  the 
regional  planning  level,  functional  special- 
ists predominate  to  an  even  greater  degree, 
with  some  states  including  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana having  regional  boards  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  local  law  enforcement  of- 
flclals. California  has  recently  added  several 
local  policy  making  offlclals  to  Its  state 
board,  and  Pennsylvania  has  made  a  major 
effort  to  broaden  the  local  policy  making 
representation  on  regional  boards.  There 
has  also  been  some  expansion  of  local  offl- 
clals representation  in  other  state*,  but  gen- 
erally representation  of  local  policy  making 
offlclals  on  state  and  regional  planning 
boards  remains  inadequate. 

Adequate  representation  of  local  policy 
making  offlclals  on  state  and  regional  boards 
Is  an  absolute  necessity  as  these  officials  pro- 
vide an  overall  view  of  the  problems  and 
priority  decisions  facing  local  governments 
which  can  aid  in  structuring  state  and  re- 
gional planning  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
grams developed  from  these  planning  efforts 
can  be  easily  Integrated  Into  the  overaU 
local  governmental  processes.  Adequate  cit- 
izen representation  on  state  and  regional 
boards  is  also  necessary  to  give  state  and 
local  planning  processes  and  resulting  ef- 
forts to  Implement  law  enforcement  plans 
a  degree  of  legitimacy  among  those  elements 
of  the  community  who  believe  they  will  be 
most  affected  by  Improved  law  enforcement 
activity. 

Funds  for  local  planning 

As  NLC"8  1969  study  Indicated,  state  prac- 
tices in  allocation  of  the  1969  planning  funds 
severely  limited  local  participation  In  the 
planning  effort.  The  local  share  of  planning 
ftinds  was  distributed  In  a  manner  which 
emphasized  broad  geographic  coverage  rather 
than  the  seriousness  of  local  crime  problems 
or  the  degree  of  need  for  planning  assistance. 

As  a  result.  In  many  states  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  planning  funds  was  allo- 
cated to  benefit  rural  areas.  Further,  broad 
geographic  distribution  of  funds  resulted  in 
many  planning  grants  which  were  too  small 
to  have  any  significant  Impact  In  estabUsh- 
Ing  and  maintaining  a  competent  local  plan- 
ning process.  According  to  the  ICMA  survey. 
24  states  distributed  the  local  share  of  their 
planning  funds  among  local  governments 
and  regional  planning  units  solely  according 
to  population  while  another  10  states  made 
minimum  allocations  to  regional  planning 
imlts  and  then  distributed  the  remalpder  of 
available  funds  to  a  formula  basis. 

Minimum  allocations  discriminate  against 
heavily  populated  areas  In  distribution  of 
funds.  Superficially,  such  allocations  can  be 
Justified  as  necessary  to  support  a  minimum 
planning  competence.  However,  the  manner 
in  which  most  states  drew  the  planning  re- 
gions to  receive  the  funds  indicate  that  the 
regional  dollar  allocation  structure  may  have 
been  established  to  benefit  the  low  density 
areas.  Kentucky's  plan  notes  that  It  has  three 
major  urban  areas  which  account  for  70% 
of  the  crime  problems  In  the  state,  yet  the 
state  designated  16  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning regions  and  allocated  a  $5,000  base  grant 
to  each  region.  The  result:  rural  regions  re- 


ceived twice  as  much  per  capita  In  planning 
fimds  as  the  Louisville  area.  Oregon  has  over 
half  Its  population  concentrated  In  two  of 
Its  14  law  enforcement  planning  regions,  yet 
each  region  received  a  base  grant  for  both 
planning  and  action  purposes.  Colorado 
divided  planning  funds  In  $2,000  base  grants 
among  14  regions,  though  more  than  half 
the  state's  population  and  70  7o  of  Ite  Index 
crime  Is  concentrated  in  the  one  region  In- 
cluding Denver.  As  law  enforcement  systems 
are  similar  In  many  rural  regions  of  Individ- 
ual states.  It  would  appear  that  these  rural 
regions  could  have  been  combined  with  no 
significant  reduction  In  effectiveness  of  the 
basic  planning  effort,  freeing  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  funds  to  concentrate  on  plan- 
ning for  solution  of  crime  problems  In  areas 
of  greater  need. 

The  impact  of  regionalization 
Involvement  of  Individual  cities  and  coun- 
ties in  the  planning  process  has  also  been 
severely  limited  by  state  lmp>osltlon  of  re- 
gional planning  imlts  to  take  charge  of  the 
local  planning  effort.  In  addition  to  the  50 
state  planning  agencies  required  under  the 
Safe  Streets  Act,  approximately  40  states  have 
designated  regional  planning  agencies  as  a 
third  level  of  bureaucratic  activity  for  plan- 
ning and  the  processing  of  local  grant  ap- 
plications. There  are  ctirrently  between  350- 
400  of  these  regional  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning units  in  operation  across  the  nation. 
Generally  states  have  made  the  decision  to 
establish  these  regional  units,  but  most  are 
supported  by  the  40%  share  of  the  planning 
funds  which  the  Act  requires  be  "available  ■ 
to  local  units  for  their  planning  efforts. 

Many  of  these  state  planning  sub-uniu 
were  developed  specifically  for  the  Safe 
Streets  program,  others  had  existed  on  papyer 
without  any  source  of  support  until  Safe 
Streets  funds  were  made  available,  and  some 
of  the  regional  planning  agencies  were  al- 
ready in  operation  when  aid  for  tiie  Safe 
Streets  program  became  available.  The  ICMA 
survey  indicated  local  councils  of  govern- 
ment were  used  In  only  12  states  as  the 
agency  for  regional  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning. State  planning  districts  were  used  In 
7  states,  and  economic  development  districts 
in  11  states,  with  the  remainder  emphasizing 
mainly  regional  planning  districts  which 
may  or  may  not  represent  the  interest  of 
their  local  government. 

Where  they  exist,  states  place  primary 
reliance  on  regional  planning  units  for  di- 
rection on  what  the  needs  and  priorities  of 
local  government  should  be.  This  saves  the 
state  planning  agency  the  trouble  of  dealing 
with  many  local  units  having  differing  needs 
and  complicated  law  enforcement  problems. 
However,  it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  indi- 
vidual local  problems  to  gain  expression  at 
the  state  level.  The  City  of  Norfolk,  Virginia 
noted  the  problem  it  faced  in  this  regard : 

Localities  cannot  report  to  the  state  plan- 
ning agencies.  Instead  they  must  refer  all 
priorities  to  a  regional  planning  commla- 
slon  for  approval  and  new  priorities  formed, 
which  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the  state 
planning  commission. 

Though  regions  are  theoretically  estab- 
lished to  represent  local  interests,  the  ICMA 
survey  indicated  that  46%  of  its  637  report- 
ing cities  did  not  believe  that  regional  plan- 
ning oepratlons  would  take  city  needs  into 
account.  The  regional  arrangements  are  par- 
ticularly amicable  and  convenient  for  those 
states  which  control  the  staff  and/or  ap- 
pointments to  the  regional  boards.  There 
the  regional  unite  first  loyalty  is  to  the  state 
and  not  to  the  local  govemmenta  it  Is  des- 
ignated to  serve.  Among  the  states  in  which 
local  officials  noted  problems  because  the 
governor  or  another  state  agency  controlled 
appointmenta  to  regional  boards  and  staff 
were  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Indiana,   Kentucky,   Oklahoma    and    South 
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Carolina.  One  comment  from  South  Carolina 
noted: 

The  state  of  South  Carolina  ha«  been  di- 
vided up  Into  so  called  planning  districts  by 
the  governor.  The  local  legislative  delega- 
Uon  from  each  county  has  appointed  people 
to  a  "planning  commission"  to  plan  under 
this  Act. 

A    Georgia    official    noted    that    regional 
boards  are   picked  by  "political   philosophy 
rather  than  competence  "  In  Florida  regional 
board    members   are   choaen    by    the   police 
chiefs  and  sheriffs  of  the  particular  regions. 
The  governor  then  selects  a  board  member  as 
chairman.    However,    broadening    of    board 
membership  to  Include  local  policy  officials, 
private  citizens,  etc..  has  been  foreclosed  by 
the  state  decision   that   regions  should   be 
controlled  by  law  enforcement  professionals. 
As  a  result  of  this  emphasis  on  sub-state 
regions  in  planning  dollar  allocations,  local 
governn>ents   have    been    unable    to    obtain 
their  fair  share  of  planning  dollars  for  neces- 
sary   local    level    planning.    Cities   In    those 
states  where  all  of  the  local  planning  funds 
are    retained    at    the    regional    level    have    a 
much   more   difficult   time   to   gaining   ade- 
quate expression  of  their  needs,  particularly 
since  there  Is  no  assurance  that  a  commit- 
ment   of    substantial    local    resources    to    a 
locayy  funded  planning  effort  will  result  In 
an  action  grant  from  the  state  agency.  St 
Paul.  Minnesota,  pinpointed  these  problems 
In  Its  comments  about  the  Safe  Streets  pro- 
gram: 

Under  the  Minnesota  plan  no  monies  are 
forwarded  to  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  or  Minne- 
apolis for  planning  purposes.  In  lieu  of  that 
the  state  has  designated  a  Metropolitan 
Planning  Council  as  the  recipient  of  the 
funds.  We  recognize  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
area-wide  planning  However,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  data  base  suggests  the  need  for 
Input  of  the  local  units  of  government.  Yet. 
these  local  units  of  go\-ernment  will  be  re- 
quired to  donate  time  to  the  state  agency 
which  Is  fully  funded.  In  view  of  the  finan- 
cial distress  of  the  cities  it  seems  somewhat 
unrealistic. 

Pennsylvania  controls  the  regional  boards 
but  pays  the  board  from  state  funds,  freeing 
the  local  share  of  planning  funds  or  expendi- 
tures In  developing  plans  or  Individual  local 
uniu.  All  local  applications  must  filter 
through  the  regional  planning  boards,  but 
the  availability  of  planning  funds  to  local 
units  allows  them  to  better  analyze  their 
needs  and  develop  a  more  comprehensive 
case  for  assistance  to  submit  to  the  regional 
board. 

Some  states  have  recognized  the  problems 
regional  units  create  and  are  baclclng  awfty 
from  them  Kansas  abandoned  a  regional 
structure  which  relied  on  state  Congressional 
districts  because  of  difficulties  In  establishing 
the  regions  and  the  projected  Inconsistency 
of  the  regional  effort  with  local  planning 
goals.  New  Jersey  modified  an  Initial  plan- 
ning program  which  emphasized  regions  to 
allow  direct  grants  to  aid  local  planning 
efforts  In  major  cities  of  the  state. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  over  the 
role  of  LEAA  In  supporting  regional  plan- 
ning structures.  In  discussion  with  NLC  and 
USCM  staff,  several  sute  planning  directors 
have  Indicated  much  the  same  view  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Utah  State  Planning  Director 
when  he  told  a  January  1970  meeting  of 
executive  directors  of  western  leagues  of 
municipalities  that  LEAA  U  urging  states 
to  establish  regional  structures  for  local 
planning.  A  publication  of  the  Indiana  Crim- 
inal Justice  Planning  Agency  Indicated  re- 
gions were  established  "as  requested  by 
LEIAA  " 

The  Act  says  that  state  plans  should :  "en- 
courage units  of  general  local  government  to 
combine  or  provide  for  cooperative  arrange- 
menu  with  respect  to  services,  facilities,  and 
equipment."  When  complaints  about  regional 


structures  are  presented  to  LEAA,  It  takes 
the  position,  consistent  with  the  statute, 
that  while  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal  arrangements 
should  be  encouraged.  LEAA  U  not  urging 
reglonallzatlon  upon  state  law  enforcement 
planning  systems." 

NLC  and  USCM  agree  that  multl-Jurlsdlc- 
tlonal arrangemenu  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  many  areas  to  secure  improvements  In 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  provided  means 
are  preserved  for  expreaslon  of  Individual 
local  needs  and  problems.  However,  review 
of  the  Safe  Streets  program  operations  indi- 
cates that  regional  planning  structtires  are 
easenUally  grant  review  and  approval  mech- 
anisms which  provide  little  poslUve  leader- 
ship In  efforts  to  secure  coocdInaUon  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  JusUce  systems. 

In  a  number  of  cases  Imposition  of  region 
Is  actually  frustrating  local  coordination  ef- 
forts already  In  effect.  The  cities  which  are 
the  focus  of   the  three  leading  city-county 
consolidation  efforts.  Indianapolis.  Indiana; 
Jacksonville,  Florida:  and  Nashville.  Tennes- 
see were  placed  In  regions  with  a  number  of 
independent  local  jurlsdlcUons  The  planner 
m  charge  of  the  law  enforcement  planning 
region    Including   JackaonvlUe.   Florida   did 
not  know  of  the  exUtence  oX  the  Jackson- 
vUIe-Duval   County   Planning   Board   In   the 
early  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Jack- 
sonville   region    law    enforcement    council. 
Further,   officials   In   Jacksonville    are    con- 
cerned that  the  law  enforcement  planning 
council  U  proceeding  compleUey  Independ- 
ently of  all  other  plarmlng  acUvltles  done  In 
the  community  and  acting  without  regard 
to  capital  budgets,  community  Improvement 
schedules  and  other  factors  essential  to  suc- 
cessful operation  of  local  government. 
Limited  local  participation 
The  final  result  of  these  difficulties  In  the 
sute  planning  process  Ls  that  local  govern- 
ments   are    effectively    excluded    from    any 
meaningful    participation    In    the    planning 
process  for  their  sUte.  An  NLC  and  USCM 
official  attending  a  February.  1970  meeting 
with  mayors,  managers  and  selectmen  from 
40  communities  in  Vermont  discovered  with 
surprise  that  none  of  the  attending  officials 
had   been  contacted   by  the  state  regarding 
the   Safe    Streeu    program     Officials   of    the 
clUes  of  Savannah.  Georgia  and  Dallas.  Texas 
Indicated  that  their  cities  were  not  consulted 
In  the  development  of  the  1970  action  plan 
which  their  regional  planning  agencies  were 
submitting  to  the  sUte    In  Dallas'  case  the 
officials  stated  that  this  lack  of  consultation 
really  made  no  difference  since  the  plan  was 
so  general  It  could   accommodate  anything 
Dallas    wished    to   do    within    the   program. 
(This  being  the  case,  the  question  arises:  If 
the  plan  was  so  general  that  It  could  ac- 
commodate anything  proposed  by  a  city  what 
was  the  pxirpose  of  the  whole  regional  and 
state    planning    process? ) .    North    Carolina 
designated   2a   uniu   to  do   criminal   Justice 
planning,  but  14  of  them  had  not  received 
any  funding  when  the  state  plan  was  sub- 
mitted  to  LEAA.   Likewise   In  Pennsylvania, 
funds  were  not  distributed  to  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  until  June.  1969.  after  the  state 
plan  had  been  filed.  The  Alabama  state  plan 
was  submitted  to  LEAA  before  the  regional 
committees  ever  approved  the  regional  plans 
which  were  to  provide  the  local  element  of 
the  state  plan.  Kansas  used  the  questionnaire 
approach  In  developing  Information  of  the 
needs  and  priorities  quesUonnalres  had  been 
returned. 

Besides  Kansas.  Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana 
Montana  and  Ohio  placed  some  reliance  on 
questionnaires  In  developing  fiscal  1969  needs 
and  priorities.  Questionnaires  are  valuable 
to  gain  data,  but  the  danger  of  the  question- 
naire approach  Is  that  In  adding  up  all  of 
the  votes,  general  needs,  particularly  needs 
of  more  numerous  low  crime  communities, 
tend  to  be  emphasized  while  specialized  prob- 
lems and  situations  peculiar  to  one  or  a  few 


communities  are  relegated  to  positions  of 
lesser  Importance  For  example.  In  March 
1969.  Ohio  requested  a  letter  from  each  com- 
munity stating  Its  needs  and  made  a  complla- 
Uon  of  those  letters  the  basis  of  the  local 
element  of  lU  first  year  plan.  In  response  to 
a  complaint  that  major  city  problems  had 
been  overlooked  In  the  Ohio  plan,  the  Ohio 
planning  director  Justified  placing  primary 
emphasis  In  allocation  of  action  funds  on 
basic  training  because  "the  vast  majority"  of 
localities  had  expressed  a  need  for  training 
and  that,  "one  of  the  basic  lessons  we 
learned  ...  is  that  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
funds  to  support  a  minimum  standard  of 
law  enforcement  In  the  state." 

In  some  states,  the  time  constraints  im- 
posed on  the  local  planning  process  belled 
the  possibility  of  development  of  any  real 
local  input.  The  sub-regional  board  to  take 
responsibility  for  planning  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area  was  not  estebllshed  until  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  March  15.  1969  deadline  when  the 
comprehensive  criminal  Justice  plan  for  the 
Los  Angeles  area  was  to  be  filed  with  the  state 
for  inclusion  of  the  state  plan.  One  local 
official  from  North  Carolina  made  this  ob- 
servation regarding  the  time  constraints 
faced  in  his  sUte:  "We  are  rushing  too  fast 
to  take  advantage  of  the  funds  available— for 
fear  they  will  be  lost— without  adequate 
planning  and  without  esUbllshment  of  prop- 
er priorities."  RockvUle.  Maryland  was  given 
only  two  days  from  original  notice  to  filing 
deadline  to  prepare  a  project  application  for 
submission  to  Its  regional  planning  body. 
Grand  Rapids.  Michigan  had  three  days  to 
prepare  and  file  its  application,  then  walled 
nine  months  for  a  response  from  the  state. 

PLAN    aCSLLTS 

Priority  structure  and  program  impact 
The  allocation  of  action  funds  resulting 
from  the  first  year  planning  process  has  cre- 
ated much  dissatisfaction  among  the  na- 
Uons  cities.  Even  those  few  major  cities 
relatively  satisfied  with  their  first  year 
allocation  are  concerned  at  the  struc- 
ture of  the  program  for  they  recognize 
that  next  year  their  particular  projects  aimed 
at  satisfying  most  urgent  needs  may  be  sac- 
rificed to  appease  some  of  the  more  strident 
critics  m  other  cities.  These  conflicts  have 
developed  because  of  a  difference  between 
needs  and  priorities  perceived  by  cities  and 
state  governments.  In  a  paper  presented  to 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association,  Douglas  Harman, 
Professor  of  Urban  Affairs  at  American  Uni- 
versity pinpointed  the  basic  problem  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act:  "There  is  a  significant  con- 
flict between  the  goals  of  flghUng  Immediate 
urban  crime  problems  and  a  grant-in-aid 
system  dominated  by  state  governmenu." 

Few  of  the  city  officials  with  whom  NLC 
and  USCM  have  discussed  the  Safe  StreeU 
program  believe  that  the  needs  and  priori- 
ties Identlfled  in  the  plans  of  their  states 
adequately  deal  with  the  most  urgent  law 
enforcement  needs  of  the  major  urban  areas. 
One  Texas  official  noted  bluntly  his  belief 
that,  "the  stale  plan  mainly  aimed  at  solving 
problems  In  rural  and  suburban  areas."  while 
he  recognized  that  there  were  needs  in  tliese 
areas,  he  said  that  the  program  emphasis 
was  misdirected  He  noted  further  that  to  get 
what  they  wanted  most  under  the  need  cate- 
gories set  out  In  their  state  plan,  cities  had 
to    play    "phony    games    with    words." 

Often  the  plan  results  reflected  state  dom- 
inance and  limited  recognition  of  local  needs 
in  the  planning  process  by  emphasizing  pro- 
grams which  created  much  concern  among 
local  officials.  The  Tennessee  plan  placed 
major  emphasis  on  programs  to  establish 
general  minimum  standards  for  personnel, 
and  uniform  statewide  systems  In  personnel, 
crime  reporting  and  computer  information, 
though  local  officials  expressed  concern  at 
cost  Implications  and  other  aspects  of  these 
programs  and  urged  greater  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  deal  with  critical  problems  In  In- 


dividual Jurisdictions.  Local  officials  In  Ver- 
mont believe  that  their  greatest  needs  are  for 
Improved  training  and  equipment.  The  Ver- 
ment  League  of  Cities  and  Towns,  reflecting 
these  views,  protested  a  proposal  to  put  major 
emphasis  on  a  statewide  communications  sys- 
tem and  were  told  in  defense  of  the  commu- 
nications system:  "But.  that's  what  the  gov- 
ernor wants. ■■  Kansas  planned  to  retain  $30.- 
000  from  the  local  share  of  action  funds  to 
establish  a  training  academy  though  the 
League  of  Kansas  Municipalities  objected 
that  localities  had  not  been  consulted  about 
the  projected  use  of  local  funds. 

The  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio  had  four  top  pri- 
ority needs  in  flscal  1969:  (1)  modernization 
of  its  communications  systems.  (2)  labora- 
tory equipment  to  handle  drug  addiction, 
(3)  improvement  of  a  police  training  faciUty, 
and  (4)  an  Improved  detention  facility  in- 
cluding a  rehabilitation  program.  None  of 
these  were  included  In  the  priorities  of  the 
State  plan.  The  only  projects  for  which 
Toledo  could  apply  for  assistance  under  the 
flscal  1969  plan  were  a  closed  circuit  TV  sys- 
tem, a  mobile  riot  unit,  or  portable  TV  sets. 
Because  the  city  had  made  complaints  about 
the  state  planning  process,  it  was  encoviraged 
to  file  an  application.  It  did  so.  but  the  appli- 
cation was  turned  down  because  It  was  not 
in  one  of  the  three  project  areas  set  for 
assistance.  Thus.  Toledo  did  not  receive  a 
dime  under  the  regular  allocation  of  1969 
action  monies,  though  it  had  received  $21,000 
for  a  community  relations  unit  as  part  of 
the  allocation  of  riot  funds  made  available  In 
August  of  1968. 

Another  city  noUng  problems  with  the 
state  priority  determination  was  Norfolk. 
Virginia: 

The  state's  number  one  priority  deals  with 
law  enforcement  training,  which  we  feel  Is 
not  a  critical  priority  in  the  larger  metro- 
politan areas. 

Denver.  Colorado  relating  their  dissatis- 
faction with  program  allocations  stated: 

The  action  program  of  Colorado  reflected 
emphasis  on  the  Colorado  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Academy  over  the  Denver  Police 
Academy,  riot  equipment  funds  for  the  State 
PoUce  and  the  State  Penitentiary  over  the 
Denver  Police  Department  needs,  funds  for 
numerous  state  JuvenUe  faclllUes  and  none 
for  Denver,  funds  for  community  relations  for 
cities  other  than  Denver,  etc 

Boulder,  Colorado— the  fifth  largest  city  In 
the  state — did  not  fare  much  better: 

Boulder's  program  request  centered 
around  crucial  poUce-communlty  relations 
and  organized  crime  particularly  in  drug 
traffic  .  .  .  these  program  requests  were  re- 
warded with  evaluations  of  priority  5  and  pri- 
ority 6.  Prom  a  rating  scale  that  ranges  from 
1  to  6,  It  Lb  obvious  that  our  program  requests 
did  very  poorly  ...  in  view  of  this  determina- 
tion, the  dty  of  Boulder,  is  Ukely  to  receive 
no  funding  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol Bill  in  1970. 

Where  did  all  the  money  go? 
Difficulties  a  city  faces  in  getting  needs 
recognized  at  state  level  are  compounded 
when  It  Is  placed  under  a  regional  planning 
structure  with  many  other  units  of  govern- 
ment vrtth  widely  differing  levels  of  needs  and 
varying  law  enforcement  capabilities.  Los 
Angeles.  California  has  been  placed  in  a  sub- 
region  of  a  region  which  extends  all  the  way 
to  the  Nevada  border  and  includes  part  of 
the  Mojave  Desert.  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan, 
a  city  of  200,000  populaUon,  placed  In  a 
rurally  dominated  law  enforcement  planning 
region  has  received  only  $188  of  over  $54,000 
allocated  to  Ite  region  under  the  program. 
Grand  Rapids  city  officials  contributed  time 
worth  substantially  more  than  the  grant  re- 
ceived to  developing  local  action  program  ap- 
plications and  participating  In  the  regional 
planning  body. 

Two  of  the  nation's  largest  cities  have 
been  placed  In  regions  with  vote  allocation 
patterns  designed  to  shift  power  away  from 


them.  Cleveland,  Ohio  was  placed  In  a  seven 
county  region  In  which  the  two  urban  coun- 
ties get  five  votes  each,  and  five  rural  coun- 
ties get  three  votes  each,  result:  urban 
Interests  and  urban  priorities  outvoted  15  to 
10.  To  avoid  this  structure  Cleveland  Is  at- 
tempting to  esUbllsh  a  direct  relationship 
with  the  state  through  a  cooperative  plan- 
ning venture  with  Cuyahoga  County.  Hous- 
ton, Texas  contains  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation In  the  council  of  governments  which 
was  responsible  for  developing  Its  law  en- 
forcement plan,  but  It  has  only  one-twelfth  . 
of  the  vote  on  the  COG  board.  When  time 
came  for  allocation  of  action  dollars,  Hous- 
ton received  a  grant  for  $126,000  to  tie  In  all 
suburban  Jurisdictions  to  Houston's  com- 
puter. Superficially,  this  was  a  grant  to 
Houston,  but  the  suburban  communities 
were  the  principal  beneficiaries.  Houston's 
operating  costs  may  be  increased  because  of 
the  expanded  maintenance  requirements  on 
Its  computer  operations. 

Though  the  plans  generally  did  not  deal 
adequately  with  the  special  crime  problems 
of  major  urban  areas,  almost  all  plans  re- 
viewed by  NLC  and  USCM  placed  major  em- 
phasis on  providing  basic  training  and  equip- 
ment. Such  programs  will  primarily  benefit 
low  crime  areas  serviced  by  small  depart- 
ments. In  addition,  many  plans  stressed 
broad  geographic  coverage  as  a  goal  to  be 
achieved  In  allocating  funds. 

The  Kentucky  plan,  for  example,  empha- 
sizes that  75.65%  of  the  state's  action  funds 
vrtll  be  distributed  among  local  governments 
on  a  "balanced  geographical  basis. " 

The  Indiana  plan  often  used  the  phrase: 
"appropriate  geographic  coverage  will  be 
stressed"  In  explaining  how  dollars  would 
be  distributed,  and  the  Washington  plan  In 
aiming  for  broad  geographic  distribution 
stated:  "certain  other  programs  were  chosen 
partly  because  of  their  suitability  to  rural 
areas." 

States  which  have  allocated  funds  among 
regions  on  a  formula  basis  to  assure  that 
each  region  gets  something  and  broad  geo- 
graphic coverage  is  achieved  Include:  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Georgia,  Michigan,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  California  has  taken 
a  more  hard-nosed  approach  at  the  state 
level.  Judging  each  local  application  on  Its 
merits  with  the  result  that,  as  of  January 
30,  1970  no  projects  In  three  of  its  predom- 
inantly rural  regions  had  been  funded. 

The  net  effect  of  these  two  policies,  em- 
phasizing geographic  coverage  and  basic 
standards,  has  been  dissipation  of  mllUons 
of  Safe  Streets  dollars  in  small  grants  to  pro- 
vide basic  training  and  equipment  for  po- 
lice operations  In  low  crime  areas.  While  the 
need  for  upgrading  such  police  services  can- 
not be  questioned.  Its  priority  In  most  state 
Safe  Streets  plans.  In  face  of  the  urgency 
of  the  urban  crime  crisis,  pinpoints  again 
the  basic  conflict  between  urban  needs  and 
traditional  state  dollar  allocation  practices. 

sute  programs  which  emphasize  Improve- 
ment of  basic  services  discriminate  against 
communities  which,  because  they  face  major 
crime  problems,  already  have  committed  re- 
sources to  acquire  basic  equipment  but  badly 
need  more  sophisticated  equipment  and 
training  techniques  to  deal  with  their  crime 

problems.  ^  .  .,      ^  j 

As  a  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  official  noted: 
Under  the  present  system,  dominated  by 
rural  Interests,  those  of  us  in  the  cities  who 
have  made  substantial  financial  commit- 
ments on  our  own  In  the  fight  against  crime 
will  be  subverted  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  have  made  little  or  no  conunltment  and 
are  using  Safe  Streets  money  as  a  substitute 
for  local  ftmds. 

Essentially  the  same  problem  was  recog- 
nized by  Boulder.  Colorado: 

Those  agencies  who  do  nothing  to  Improve 

the  most  basic  enforcement  tools  seem  In- 

evlUbly  to  benefit  most  by  grant  programs. 

Spreading  funds  around  the  state  In  many 

small  grants  prevents  concentration  of  a  suf- 


ficient amount  of  funds  In  any  one  area  to 
have  any  significant  impact  In  improving  the 
criminal  Justice  system. 

A  communication  from  San  Jose,  Califor- 
nia stated : 

Money  allocated  to  the  states  for  local  use 
Is  being  spread  so  thin  as  to  make  its  effec- 
tiveness useless.  This  action  Ignores  the  man- 
date of  the  Act  that  priority  should  go  to 
high  crime  areas:  urban  centers. 

A  representative  of  another  California  city 
asked:  "What  can  you  do  with  four  or  six 
thousand  dollar  grants?"  And  the  City  of 
Minneapolis  indicated  that  though  In  total 
it  has  received  a  fairly  substantial  share  of 
funds,  the  separate  programs  to  which  these 
funds  were  assigned  by  the  state  chopped 
them  up  into  so  many  small  pieces  that  their 
potential  Impact  was  minimized. 

Commitment  of  large  sums  of  money  to 
support  basic  law  enforcement  services  in 
low  crime  areas  also  contributes  to  continued 
fragmentation  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
by  providing  a  Federal  subsidy  for  the  con- 
tinued Independent  operation  of  smaller 
agencies,  which,  without  Federal  support, 
would  be  fOTced  by  the  economic  pressures  of 
rising  costs  to  consider  coordination  or  con- 
solidation with  agencies  in  neighboring  Ju- 
risdictions. One  Pennsylvania  official  stated 
that  in  several  Instances  in  his  state  grants 
had  been  made  to  establish  Independent 
county  communication  networks  when  com- 
bination with  the  communications  system 
of  the  central  city  of  the  county  would  have 
been  more  economical  and  promoted  coor- 
dination of  law  enforcement  efforts. 

Opportunities  to  foster  interjurisdictional 
cooperation  have  also  overlooked  In  estab- 
lishment of  many  basic  training  programs. 
Funds  have  been  allocated  In  26  of  the  50 
states  for  regional  training  facilities  to  pro- 
vide basic  training  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. A  large  niunber  of  these  regional  facil- 
ities win  be  established  for  the  first  time 
under  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Local  officials 
from  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ohio  and  Texas 
noted  that  in  their  states  It  would  have 
been  much  more  economical  If  the  sUte, 
Instead  of  using  the  local  share  of  action 
funds  to  establish  new  regional  training  fa- 
cilities, had  supported  expansion  of  existing 
training  faclUtles  operated  by  the  central 
city  of  the  region. 

Local  efforts  to  coordinate  criminal  Justice 
systems  vrere  also  frustrated  in  many  states 
by  the  structuring  of  state  plans  which  pre- 
sented localities  long  shopping  lists  of 
projects  from  which  the  localities  had  to  pick 
and  choose  without  any  particular  relation 
to  the  priorities  at  the  local  level.  While  these 
shopping  lists  often  gave  the  state  plans  a 
superficial  appesirance  of  comprehensiveness, 
their  net  effect  was  to  frustrate  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  structure  local  programs 
and  application  processes  on  an  Individual 
project  by  project  basis.  A  city  must  spUt  its 
project  appUcatlons  Into  the  separate  cate- 
gories suggested  In  the  state  plan  and  file 
separate  applications  for  each  with  the  state. 
Some  of  these  projects  may  then  receive 
funds,  others  may  not.  The  final  result  Is  ap- 
proval of  bits  and  pieces  of  the  local  program 
with  each  separate  pa-t  approved  having 
various  degrees  of  relevance  to  the  needs  of 
the  local  government.  The  city  only  knows 
what  it  will  receive  at  the  end  of  a  long 
process  of  formal  and  Informal  negotiations. 
As  noted  before,  Toledo,  Ohio's  InablUty  to 
reconcile  Its  locally  developed  priorities  with 
the  Ust  of  projects  presented  by  the  state 
prevented  that  city  from  receiving  any  as- 
sistance under  Ohio's  regular  allocation  of 
action  funds.  The  Massachusetts  plan  pre- 
sented localities  a  list  of  27  projects  for  which 
they  could  apply  to  receive  federal  assistance. 
The  list  of  projects  covered  the  whole  field  of 
criminal  Justice  and  gave  the  Massachusetts 
plan  an  aura  of  comprehensiveness.  However, 
the  city  of  Boston  noted  that  any  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  local  programs  was 
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frustratKl  because  separate  applications  were 
required  for  each  of  the  separate  Items  listed 
in  the  plan,  and  the  application  process  was 
further  complicated  because  different  dead- 
lines were  assigned  for  applying  for  various 
items  on  the  stale  list.  The  19<»  Colorado  plan 
presented  a  list  of  31  projecu.  Of  these,  only 
6  were  to  provide  more  than  $10,000  in  federal 
assistance,  and  16  provided  under  •4.000  with 
one  providing  $450  and  another  $555  in  fed- 
eral aid.  Eighteen  of  the  tweniy-nine  projects 
listed  In  the  Maryland  plan  called  for  federal 
aid  of  less  than  $10,000.  The  Maryland  plan 
particularly  gave  the  appearance  that  federal 
aid  fund  allocations  had  been  spread  around 
among  many  project*  to  give  the  appearance 
of  comprehensiveness.  In  a  numtier  of  cases 
the  share  of  project  costs  provided  from  the 
federal  assistance  was  well  below  the  level  re- 
quired by  the  Act.  The  total  Maryland  plan 
called  for  expenditure*  of  $1,321,348  of  which 
only  $457,538  was  to  come  from  the  federal 
government.  Considerable  bookkeeping  costs 
may  have  been  saved  without  any  reduction 
In  the  efTectiveness  of  Maryland  s  plan  if  the 
federal  assistance  could  have  been  con- 
centrated on  a  few  projects  rather  than 
spread  over  many  to  comply  with  the  com- 
prehensiveness requirement. 

Fund  allocation  patterns 
Following    are    some    examples    of    state 
priority  systems  and  grant  allocations  pat- 
terns illustrating  the  defects  discussed  above: 
Major  goals  stated  In  the  Arkansas  plan 
were: 

Improving  patrol  equipment  by  replacing 
obsolete  and  private  vehicles  presently  in  use 
(The  vehicles  were  mainly  in  smaller  com- 
munities) . 

Improving  training  through  use  of  mobile 
equipment  and  regional  training  centers 

Development  of  a  system  of  minimum 
standards  for  Jail*. 

The  Kentucky  plan  noted  that  there  were 
90  police  and  sheriff's  vehicle*  In  Kentucky 
without  radios  and  consigned  up  to  $25,000 
in  federal  aid  for  use  In  providing  basic 
equipment  such  as  car  radios  and  teletype 
hookups.  The  Kentucky  plan  also  noted  that 
ten  smaller  agencies  would  receive  grants 
from  $500  to  $1000  to  procure  services  of 
management  consultants. 

The  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  plans 
both  indicated  a  major  effort  would  be  made 
to  expand  coverage  of  state  teletype  net- 
works by  installing  teletype  terminals  in 
many  smaller  communities. 

Idaho  planned  to  split  $28,635  in  federal 
aid  Into  32  subgranta  ranging  from  $395  to 
$2,500  to  provide  basic  communlcatlona 
equipment. 

Alabama  planned  to  use  $64,167  to  estab- 
lish seven  regional  training  centers  to  pro- 
vide basic  training  and  proposed  to  divide 
another  $94,000  among  60  to  80  coinmunltle* 
for  fwllce  operations  improvement*. 

Pennsylvania  allocated  at  least  8  grants 
totaling  $186,611  for  broadening  the  basic 
coverage  of  several  local  communication* 
systems. 

Michigan  placed  23  erant*  in  22  communl- 
tlea  to  provide  radio  equipment.  Of  these 
grants.  8  were  In  amounts  of  less  than  $750. 
In  Michigan,  the  city  of  Orand  Rapids. 
with  200,000  population,  and  annual  police 
exi)endlt\ire8  of  over  $2,900,000.  received  $188 
for  a  75%  share  of  two  Polaroid  cameras  and 
a  fingerprint  kit  while  one  community  of 
7,500  population  received  $1,650  for  an  in- 
fra-red Varoscanner  with  accessories,  $1,275 
(or  a  surveillance  camera,  and  $2,400  for  baste 
radio  equipment.  A  rural  county  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  38.600  and  total  police  expendi- 
ture ot  $197,000  was  granted  $18,000  for  basic 
radio  equipment,  and  another  rural  county 
of  33J00  population  won  $15,100  for  a  pro- 
bation services  program. 

In  Oregon,  $46,000  wa*  allocated  in  $5,006 
base  g;rant*  to  B  rural  regions.  A  two  county 
rural  area  with  31,800  f>opu*ation  and  an 
annual  police  budget  of  $21U,000  received  a 


base  grant  of  $5,000  in  action  funds,  while 
the  four  county  region  including  Portland, 
with  833,500  population  and  combined  an- 
nual police  expenditures  of  well  over  $13,- 
000.000  received  only  $89,358. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Scranton  with 
111.143  population  and  annual  police  ex- 
penditures of  approximately  $1,000,000 
received  $5,000  while  a  rural  county  with 
16,483  population  and  annual  police  expendi- 
tures of  $12,000  received  $22,236  for  a  basic 
conununicaUons  system.  The  city  of  PhUa- 
delphla  wa*  allocated  $207,536.  To  receive  a 
comparable  per  capita  allocation  to  that  of 
the  rural  county.  Philadelphia  would  have 
had  to  receive  approximately  $2,800,000.  To 
receive  a  comparable  share  of  It*  annual 
police  budget.  Philadelphia  would  have  had 
to  receive  approximately  $120,000,000. 

There  Is  every  Indication  that  allocation 
patterns  which  do  not  focus  on  areas  of 
greatest  need  wUl  continue  In  1970.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  developed  a  complicated  allocation 
formula  Involving  crime  Index,  defendant* 
processed.  Incarcerated  Inmates  and  proba- 
tioners, all  related  to  population.  Philadel- 
phia is  a  region  within  Itself  and  Is  assured 
of  receiving  one-third  of  the  local  share  of 
action  funds,  or  about  $2.6  million  In  fiscal 
1970.  However,  as  the  allocations  across  the 
state  are  sUll  directed  to  regloiis  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  regional  boards  will  divide 
funds  to  focus  on  the  moat  pressing  crime 
problems. 

Florida  and  Georgia  are  planning  to  allo- 
cate fiscal  1970  funds  among  regions  on  a 
population  formula  as  they  did  in  fiscal  1969. 
Within  Its  region  Savannah.  Georgia  with 
150.000  population  and  an  annual  police 
budget  of  $1,500,000  will  receive  $132,000 
while  a  niral  community  of  7.000  population 
and  annual  police  expenditures  of  $24,000 
will  receive  $8,400  for  basic  communications 
equipment  and  an  additional  $5,000  for  hire 
a  Juvenile  officer. 

Poc  fiscal  1970.  Denver.  Colorado  has  been 
told  it  will  receive  $350,000  out  of  the  state's 
total  allocation  of  $1,800,000.  This  U  about 
20'^:  of  the  funds  though  the  city  contain* 
30 ''t  of  the  population  and  must  deal  with 
70*7  of  the  crime  in  the  state.  In  fiscal  1968. 
Denver  and  the  8  counties  in  Ita  state  desig- 
nated region  received  23.6<:i  of  the  stata 
crime  funds. 

Red  tape  and  delay 
The  state  and  regional  bureaucracies  Im- 
posed between  federal  dollars  and  their  ap- 
plication at  the  local  level  have  also  added  a 
substantial  element  of  delay  and  costly  con- 
fusion In  distribution  of  funds.  Thotigh  all 
the  states  had  received  their  action  granta  by 
June  30,  1969.  funds  did  not  begin  to  filter 
down  to  the  local  level  until  late  fall.  As 
1970  began  a  substantial  portion  of  the  1969 
action  funds  remained  to  be  distributed. 
Alabama  did  not  begin  allocating  tu  fiscal 
1969  action  funds  until  the  end  of  January 
1969.  Over  $500,000  remained  to  be  allocated 
In  sub-granta  from  the  local  share  of  the 
stata  of  California's  $2  35  million  action 
grant  as  of  January  27.  1970  As  of  January 
12.  1970  the  stata  law  enforcement  planning 
region  Including  Jacksonville,  Florida  had 
received  orUy  $13,500  out  of  Ita  $34300  alloca- 
tion of  fiscal  1969  action  monies.  Pennsyl- 
vania did  not  announce  grant  awards  from 
ita  allocation  of  action  funds  until  Decem- 
ber 19.  1969. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  Indicated  that  they 
expect  the  following  schedule  to  apply  with 
respect  to  allocation  of  the  1970  action 
funds:  (a)  The  stata  plan  1*  submitted  to 
LEAA  In  April:  (b)  Money  Is  expected  to  be 
received  from  LEAA  around  the  first  of  June. 
Until  the  state  receives  money  from  LEAA, 
cities  win  get  no  comprehensive  guidelines 
on  how  to  go  about  getting  federal  fund*: 
(c)  After  the  money  Is  received  and  cities 
get  the  guidelines,  they  will  have  approxl- 
mataly  two  months  to  develop  project  appli- 
cations which  will  have  to  be  filed  with  the 


stata  sometime  In  early  August:  (d)  The 
state  win  then  approve  local  project  applica- 
tion by  comparing  it  with  the  program*  listed 
In  the  stata  plan.  Grant  awards  to  cities  are 
expected  to  be  announced  sometime  In  Sep- 
tamber. 

Much  canfuslcn  and  delay  has  been  added 
to  stata  programs  because  of  a  high  rata  of 
staff  turnover  and  uncertainties  of  funding 
for  necessary  st.-»te  staff  services.  In  the  nine 
months  from  November  1968  when  planning 
processes  began  In  earnest  in  most  states  to 
August  of  lf>69  when  allocation  of  fiscal  1969 
funds  wa?  completed,  responsibility  for  pro- 
gram direction  changed  hands  In  30  of  the 
50  states.  Between  August  19C9  and  Janu- 
ary 1970  i5  states  were  gearing  up  for  the 
second  year  planning  process,  responsibility 
for  program  direction  changed  hands  In  18 
states  Ont-  observer  in  New  Mexico  noted: 
•In  thirteen  months  we  have  had  three  stata 
directors  of  the  program  and  we  are  working 
with  an  acting  director  at  the  present.  All 
of  this,  plus  insufficient  staff,  has  put  the 
entire  siatt-  process  way  behind." 

A  number  of  states  including  Indiana. 
Maine.  Nebraska  and  Nevada  faced  major 
difficulties  because  state  legislatures  were 
slow  to  authorize  funds  for  staff  to  perform 
even  the  most  essential  state  planning  func- 
tions In  Indiana,  the  first  planning  agency 
director  quit  In  frustration  aftar  eight 
months  because  of  continuing  Inability  to 
get  staff  under  state  cutback  orders. 

Several  cities  noted  that  difficulties  at- 
tendxmt  to  direct  federml-local  financing  were 
compounded  when  localities  had  to  try  to 
develop  programs  with  regard  not  only  to 
federal  appropriations,  application  deadlines, 
and  approval  processes  but  also  to  these 
processes  duplicated,  oftan  In  a  different  time 
fnune.  at  the  stata  level.  Following  a  request 
for  assistance  through  the  many  levels  In- 
volved In  a  block  grant  program  can  be  an 
arduous  task.  One  Southern  California  city 
in  a  sub-regional  and  regloni  structure  noted: 
A  unit  of  government  interested  In  apply- 
ing for  an  action  grant  must  submit  a  re- 
quest at  the  local  level,  and  the  request 
must  receive  approval  from  a  regional  task 
iorce.  the  sub-regional  advisory  bo€urd,  a  re- 
gional advisory  board,  a  stata  task  force  op- 
erations committee,  and  finally,  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  on  Criminal  Justice  before 
It  may  receive  the  money.  I  each  case  there 
U  a  possibility  the  action  granta  will  be 
denied. 

In  addition  to  poeslbllltles  of  denial,  at 
each  level  the  risk  increaics  that  the  pri- 
ority attached  to  a  city's  sp?cific  problem  will 
become  lost  in  more  general  consideration 
and  that  the  end  result  will  be  grant  alloca- 
tions which  favor  only  generally  appreciated 
needs. 

Administrative  costs 
Some  has  to  pay  for  all  the  checkpoints 
In  the  grant  process.  To  the  extent  that  Safe 
Streets  funds  are  being  used  to  pay  for  pro- 
gram administration  they  cannot  be  used  In 
action  programs  to  combat  crime. 

Bookkeeping  costa  for  this  program  appear 
to  be  substantially  higher  than  in  programs 
involving  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
federal  government  and  localities.  Houston. 
Texas  indicated  there  were  four  separata 
levels  of  paperwork  In  administration  of  Ita 
grant  program:  program  substance  and  fi- 
nancial reporting  requirementa  required  by 
LEAA:  another,  and  different  set  of  require- 
menta Imposed  by  the  stata:  paperwork  In- 
volved with  the  regional  planning  unit,  and 
entirely  separata  accounting  requirementa  In 
effect  at  the  local  levels.  Another  Texas  city 
90ted  that  It  did  not  believe  that  any  grant 
under  the  Safe  Streeta  program  In  an  amount 
of  less  than  $15,000  which  was  worth  the  ef- 
fort. The  city  of  Boston  decided  to  turn  down 
one  grant  of  nearly  $10,000  which  had  been 
offered  to  it  because  of  heavy  bookkeeping 
and  reporting  requirement  attached  by  the 
stata.  In  addition,  the  stata  of  MassachusetU 
ha*  been  withholding  $21330  out  of  the  city 


of  Boston's  $31330  allocation  from  under  the 
special  civil  disorders  program  announced  In 
August  of  1968  because  of  the  city  has  been 
unable  to  comply  with  reporting  require- 
ments Imposed  by  the  stata.  The  following 
quotation  from  a  lettar  sent  to  the  city  of 
Boston  by  the  state  indlcatas  the  informa- 
tion required: 

The  following  Information  is  needed  before 
further  funds  can  be  releaaed.  When  are  the 
police-school  seminars  to  be  held,  who  Is  to 
be  Involved,  what  is  the  program  format  to 
be,  and  what  expenditures  are  to  be  Involved? 
With  respect  to  the  tactical  patrol  force 
training  program  we  require: 

1.  A  schedule  of  classes  to  be  conducted  in- 
cluding time,  place  and  subject: 

2.  Lesson  plan  outlines  for  all  classes  to  be 
conducted:  and 

3.  Qualifications  sununarles  of  all  Instruc- 
tors to  be  utilized. 

With  respect  to  the  equipment  purchases, 
we  need  to  know  what  equipment  has  been 
ordered,  when,  from  whom,  and  when  deliv- 
ery Is  expected. 

Many  of  the  reporting  requirementa  Im- 
posed by  the  stata  appear  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  comply  with  before  Boston  re- 
ceived funds  and  began  implementation  of 
the  project. 

The  question  of  bookkeeping  costa  Is  of  par- 
tlctilar  concern  with  respect  to  the  myriad  of 
very  sman  granta  being  given  out  by  stata 
agencies.  If  a  locality  must  prepare  an  appli- 
cation and  follow  It  through  the  approval 
processes  of  the  region  and  the  stata,  and 
then  prepare  reporta  satisfactory  to  LEAA, 
the  stata  and  regional  agency  and  the  regu- 
lar accounting  and  reporting  procedures  at 
the  local  level,  it  does  not  appear  that  granta 
of  only  a  few  hundred  can  add  much  value 
to  a  city's  operation.  Many  stata  plans  Indi- 
cated small  granta  were  planned.  The  Idaho 
plan  noted  that  granta  as  snuiU  as  $75  were 
contamplated.  The  stata  of  Indiana  aUocated 
the  city  of  EvansvlUe  two  very  small  granta, 
one  of  $112  for  drug  abuse  education  and 
another  $89  for  drug  detection  klta.  While 
many  small  granta  such  as  these  may  satisfy 
the  stata  goal  of  broad  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  funds.  It  Is  unlikely  that  such  granta 
can  be  of  any  significant  impact  on  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system,  and  In  many  cases  the 
heavy  coat  of  bookkeeping  may  more  than 
outweigh  the  value  of  the  grant  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Duplication  of  effort 

Several  consultanu  retained  by  LEAA 
noted  with  concern  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  federal  funds  were  being  oom- 
mltted  toward  repetitive  studies  because  of 
lack  of  coordination  among  the  Individual 
states. 

Professor  Harry  I.  Subtn,  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Law,  aftar  reviewing 
the  stata  plans  at  the  request  of  LEAA  noted 
with  concern:  ".  .  .  the  heavy  emphasl*  In 
many  of  the  state  'action'  grant  proposal*  on 
'study' ".  Professor  Subin  continued  "...  It 
would  appear  that.  In  view  of  the  urgency — 
and  age — of  many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  the  emphasis  upon 
"comprehensive  studies"  contained  In  the 
plans  is  misplaced." 

A  review  for  LEAA  by  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  noted  that  re- 
garding stata  training  programs: 

Unless  national  direction  and  leadership  la 
given  to  all  these  training  activities,  there 
may  be  needles*  duplication  of  effort,  sub- 
standard Instruction  and  a  training  In  self- 
defeating  setting. 

Lou  of  local  contTol 

Over  the  past  year  there  ha*  been  develop- 
ing a  new  protocol  of  federalism,  strongly 
supported  by  many  governors,  which  resta 
on  a  theory  that  direct  federal-local  con- 
tacta  should  be  minimized  and  that  all  ex- 
pression* of  local  needs  and  aU  federal  ac- 
tion* to  meet  theee  needs  should  be  channeled 


through  the  middle  man  In  the  stata  house. 
Mayors  and  other  local  officials  are  con- 
cerned at  the  growing  acceptance  of  this 
protocol  in  the  Administration  because  many 
believe,  as  this  and  other  recent  studies  point 
out,  that  generally  stata  government  is  not 
willing  to  respond  to  the  most  crucial  urban 
problems  and  that  lines  of  communication  to 
Washington  must  be  preserved  as  the  only 
channel  through  which  vital  assistance  can 
be  gained.  Reduced  contacts  between  federal 
and  local  officials  win  make  It  more  difficult 
for  federal  officials  to  understand  local  prob- 
lems and  gear  federal  programs  to  aid  in 
solving  these  problems  In  a  manner  which 
makes  most  productive  tise  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollar. 

Attempta  to  limit  the  Unes  of  access  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  cities 
reached  what  the  New  York  Times  described 
as  an  "almost  comic  peak"  in  April  of  1969 
after  President  Nixon  Invited  eleven  mayors 
to  the  Whlta  House  to  discuss  urban  prob- 
lems. Within  a  week  a  meeting  of  governors 
passed  a  resolution  criticizing  this  meeting 
and  urging  the  President  to  do  his  talking 
with  governors,  not  mayors,  when  he  wantad 
to  learn  about  urban  problems. 

Stata  House  sensitivity  to  direct  federal 
contacta  has  been  particularly  marked  in 
the  Safe  Streets  program.  After  LEAA  an- 
nounced granta  from  ita  15%  discretionary 
funds  to  eleven  major  cities  In  May  of  1969. 
a  strong  criticism  of  these  direct  grants  was 
filed  by  the  National  Governors  Conference 
through  their  designated  spokesman  on  ur- 
ban crime  mattars,  Utah  Governor  Calvin 
Hampton.  Governor  Hampton's  telegram  to 
LEAA  asserted  that  governors,  "expressed 
concern  about  yovir  proposal  to  grant  dis- 
cretionary funds  directly  to  the  nation's  tan 
largest  cities.  We  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
population  as  sole  crltarla  of  need  and  con- 
finement of  funds  to  artificial  city  bound- 
aries. Of  greater  lmpc»1:ance  Is  the  departure 
from  your  commitment  to  deal  through  the 
stata  agency." 

The  point  about  population  aUocatlon  of 
funds  according  to  artificial  boundaries  Is 
particularly  Interesting  as  this  Is  precisely 
the  allocation  method  which  governors  sup- 
ported In  ffttipnriing  the  Act  to  provide  a 
block  grant  approach,  and  It  Is  an  allocation 
method  adopted  by  many  states,  including 
Utah,  for  aUocatlon  or  part  or  all  of  the 
Safe  Streete  funds.  In  closing.  Governor 
Hampton  tirged  that  all  future  discretionary 
funds  be  granted  through  stata  agencies,  de- 
splta  the  legislative  history  of  the  discre- 
tionary grant  section  recently  confirmed  by 
a  ruling  of  the  General  Accoiuiting  Office 
which  clearly  establishes  that  discretionary 
granta  may  be  made  directly  to  unlta  of 
local  government. 

Although  their  authority  to  make  discre- 
tionary granta  directly  to  local  governmenta 
is  clear,  LEAA  Is  requiring  that  local  ap- 
plications to  receive  discretionary  granta 
from  fiscal  1970  appropriations  receive  a 
stata  certification  of  approval  before  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  Is  filed  and  that  funds  for  the  local 
governmenta  under  the  discretionary  grant 
program  be  channelled  from  LEAA  through 
the  state  agencies  to  local  governmenta. 

This  new  attitude  of  federalism  has  cre- 
ated particular  problems  for  some  cities 
which  have  tried  to  commtinlcate  with  the 
federal  government  about  problems  they 
saw  developing  with  the  program  In  their 
state.  Mayor  George  Seibels  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama  was  severely  criticized  by  Alabama 
state  officials  after  he  attempted  to  gain 
Information  about  the  program  by  meeting 
with  LEAA  officials  In  Washington.  Mayor 
Seibels  had  previously  been  unsuccessful  In 
attempta  to  obtain  adequate  information 
from  state  officials  about  ways  Birmingham 
could  participate  In  the  program  and  had 
appealed  to  Washington  because  Birming- 
ham, In  the  midst  of  a  major  effort  to  up- 
grade Ita  law  enforcement  systems,  needed 


indications  of  the  type  and  level  of  federal 
assistance  that  could  be  expected.  Because 
of  his  Initiative.  Mayor  Seibels.  In  addition 
to  being  criticized,  was  excluded  from  mem- 
bership on  the  regional  board  assigned  to 
do  local  planning  for  the  Birmingham  area 
although  Birmingham  comprises  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  region. 

In  Maine,  the  Director  of  the  State  Law  En- 
forcement Planning  and  Assistance  Agency, 
facing  numerous  complalnta  from  local  offi- 
cials about  a  new  plan  for  allocating  the 
local  share  of  planning  funds,  sent  a  strongly 
worded  letter  to  directors  of  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  claiming  for  the  stata  ultimata 
and  completa  decision  making  authority  on 
matters  relating  to  Interpretation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Safe  Streeta  Act  as  it 
appUes  to  local  governmenta.  The  letter 
noted:  "I  cannot  emphasize  enough  to  you 
regional  planners  that  It  Is  the  stata  agency 
that  Is  administering  this  Act  and  it  is  the 
state  agency  that  interprete  whether  there  Is 
need  for  waivers  and  everything  else  having 
to  do  with  this  particular  legislation." 

This  trend  for  the  state  to  assume  for  It- 
self a  greater  share  of  power  over  planning 
and  operation  of  criminal  Justice  programs 
at  the  expense  of  local  government  is  sur- 
facing In  many  states.  The  Tennessee  plan 
called  for  the  state  to  establish  mandatory 
minimum  standards  for  the  qualifications 
and  training  of  police  officers  and  proposed 
that  the  state  set  a  basic  scale  for  police 
salaries  and  beneflte  for  aU  local  govern- 
menta. But  the  plan  contamplated  no  stata 
support  for  the  substantial  costa  which 
would  be  required  of  local  governmenta  to 
meet  the  standards.  The  Tennessee  Munici- 
pal League  indicated  that  Implementation  of 
the  plan  would  mean  almost  complete  trans- 
fer of  local  police  personnel  administration 
authority  to  the  state  while  cost  responsi- 
bility would  have  been  left  with  the  local 
governments.  The  result  of  such  transfer 
would  be  severe  limitations  of  local  govern- 
ment capacity  to  control  Ita  police  and 
growth  of  police  forces  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  local  citizens.  Observ- 
ing the  standards  proposed  for  stata  Imposi- 
tion, the  Executive  Director  of  the  Tennessee 
Municipal  League  warned: 

Once  an  assumption  Is  made  that  munici- 
pal governmenta  do  not  have  self-governing 
capabilities  in  such  areas  as  personnel  ad- 
ministration, then  there  Is  really  no  stoK>lng 
point  except  a  complete  transfer  of  authority 
to  the  state. 

In  addition  to  Tennessee,  plans  of  at  least 
four  other  states.  Delaware,  Mississippi. 
Missouri  and  Wisconsin  proposed  that  sub- 
stantial new  mandatory  standards  be  Im- 
posed on  local  police  departmenta.  and  sev- 
eral other  states  suggested  that  existing  con- 
trols be  broadened. 

States  also  assumed  substantial  direct  and 
Indirect  control  over  local  criminal  jiostice 
planning  operations  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances. A  Boston,  Massachusetta  official 
noted  that  the  state  kept  the  city  planning 
process  "off  balance"  through  use  of  gtdde- 
lines,  grant  conditions,  deadlines,  reporting 
requirementa  and  heavy  demands  for  detail. 
The  end  result  for  Boston  was  that,  "at 
every  level  of  the  program  the  state  is  put- 
ting on  so  many  conditions  that  It  Is  bec(xn- 
ing  more  their  program  than  ours." 

The  potential  for  over-concentration  of 
power  at  the  stata  level  was  noted  with  con- 
cern In  a  review  of  the  state  plans  conducted 
for  LEAA  under  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Sheriffs  Association. 

There  seems  to  be  a  distinct  trend  to  a  cen- 
tralized rather  than  a  local  approach  to  most 
of  the  programs  in  the  studied  categMles. 
Without  adeqtiate  Justification,  study  and 
careful  planning  for  this  approach,  it  ml^^t 
be  claimed  that  a  nximber  of  state  "monu- 
mente"  were  being  buUt. 

The  centralization  at  power  at  ttie  Btata 
level  tmder  the  Safe  Streeta  prognun  at  the 
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expense  of  local  government  la  at  cross  pur- 
pose© wlUi  goals  recently  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congressional  leaders  to  establish 
a  flow  of  power  and  responsibility  back  to 
citizens  a:  the  local  level.  If  the  trend  estab- 
lished by  the  Safe  Streets  program  toward 
concentration  of  power  at  the  state  level  con- 
Unues.  the  capacity  of  local  citizens  to  con- 
trol those  government  operations  which  most 
directly  affect  their  dally  lives  may  be 
seriously  compromised. 

The  role  of  LEAA 
The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admln- 
Istrauon.  to  date,  has  not  assumed  any  major 
responsibility  to  require  that  states  deal  fair- 
ly with  loc.il  governments  and  concentrate 
crime  control  dollars  In  a  manner  which 
will  be  most  effecUve.  In  large  part,  this  Is 
due  to  the  mandate  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
itself  which  directs  that  LEAA  have  only 
limited  oversight  functions  regarding  sWte 
use  of  funds.  As  Mr  James  Spady,  ExecuUve 
Director  of  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Plan- 
mng  Agencv  in  New  Jersey  relat«d  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  Slate  League  of  Munic- 
ipalities; "No  matter  how  good  or  how  bad 
your  plan  is  (as  long  as  It  gols  a  passing" 
grade  I  you  get  your  po;>ulation  percentage 
share."  In  the  first  year  plans,  the  passing 
grade  required  by  LEAA  was  not  very  high. 
Further.  LEAA  has  not  been  very  forceful  in 
following  up  on  those  actions  It  did  initiate 
to  protect  the  Intereste  of  local  government 
and  assure  more  effective  use  of  crime  con- 
trol funds. 

On  April  5.  1969.  soon  after  the  National 
League  of  Cities  had  issued  Its  critical  report 
on  allocation  of  planning  funds  ixnder  the 
Safe  Streets  Act.  LEAA  sent  a  directive  to  the 
state  planning  agencies  urging  that  local  gov- 
ernments be  allowed  greater  involvement  In 
decision  making  regarding  law  enforcement 
planning  effecting  them  and  that  major 
urban  areas  receive  a  greater  priority  In  allo- 
cation of  funds  In  June  of  1969.  LEAA  ad- 
ministrator Charles  H.  Rogovln,  told  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  UJB.  Conference  of 
Mayors:  "We  have  made  It  clear— and  will 
continue  to  do  so — that  special  attention 
must  be  given  by  the  states  to  areas  with 
high  crime  incidence."  Apparently  the  states 
did  not  listen  to  LEAA's  directives.  By  August 
of  1969.  LEAA  In  reviewing  the  state  plan 
was  forced  to  conclude  that  most  of  the  plans 
had  not  taken  Into  account  the  special  con- 
ditions and  problems  of  the  major  urban  high 
crime  areas.  More  recently,  local  officials 
meeting  with  NLC  and  USCM  sUfl  In  Wash- 
ington generally  agreed  that  the  memo  of 
April  5,  1969,  has  been  completely  Ignored 
by  the  state  planning  agencies.  And  there 
has  been  some  Indication  that  the  memo  Is 
even  being  Ignored  by  L£AA  Itself.  At  one 
point  In  discussing  regional  planning  units, 
the  memo  states  "It  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant, where  new  regions  have  been  estab- 
lished by  states  or  where  pre-existing  regions 
constituted  for  federal  aid  programs  not  di- 
rectly related  to  crime  control  have  been 
used  as  local  grantees,  that  efforts  be  made 
to  obtain  and  document  acceptability  by  the 
local  governments  oonoemed."  Despite  this 
statement.  LEAA  on  January  16.  1970.  ap- 
proved a  regional  planning  structure  estab- 
lished by  the  sute  of  Maine  In  disregard  of 
the  stated  preference  of  many  localities  and 
the  state  organizations  representing  mayors, 
town  and  city  managers,  police  chiefs  and 
county  sheriffs  for  an  alternative  planning 
structure  and  the  strong  opposition  of  many 
munlclpaUtles  and  the  Maine  Municipal  As- 
sociation to  the  planning  structure  being 
Imposed  by  the  state. 

It  Is  also  a  matter  oS  concern  to  NLC  and 
USCM  that  despite  LEAA's  recognition  that 
the  1969  state  plans  generally  did  not  take 
Into  account  the  special  problems  of  major 
urban  high  crime  areas,  LEAA,  on  February 
3.  1070.  approved  allocation  to  the  states  of 
v4  of  their  share  of  fiscal  1970  funds  to  kM 


spent  according  to  the   1969  plans  deemed 
Inadequate  by  LEAA. 

Funding  problems 

In  addition  to  difficulties  created  by  state 
administration,  problems  Incident  to  raising 
the  local  share  of  program  costs  were  also 
noted  at  a  number  of  points.  The  Arkansas 
plan  stated  that  local  government  capacity 
to  put  up  necessary  matching  funds  for  the 
program  was  a  "bold  presumption." 

Some  cities  lost  funds  because  they  were 
unable  to  provide  the  local  matching  share 
from  their  budgets  at  the  time  that  state 
funds  were  made  avaUable.  The  city  of  SalU- 
biury.  Maryland  noted: 

"Our  only  offer  was  received  In  June  Just 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and. 
therefore,  we  were  unable  to  consider  the 
offer  as  the  city  funds  had  already  been 
obligated  for  fiscal  year  69  and  11  was  Im- 
fiosslble  to  purchase  capital  equipment." 

The  city  of  Arvada.  Colorado  noted  a  similar 
problem : 

"Many  of  the  cities  and  counties  can  take 
advantage  of  the  planning  funds  whereas  the 
action  funds  generally  require  a  higher  per- 
centage of  funds  which  have  not  been  avail- 
able to  the  Jurisdictions  under  the  present 
budget." 

A  predicament  faced  by  many  communities 
was  cited  by  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  where  the 
city  council  makes  appropriations  for  each 
year  in  August,  but  the  city  was  unable  to 
determine  the  funds  It  would  receive  and 
thus  the  matching  share  required  at  that 
time.  With  the  small  amount  of  money  avail- 
able from  fiscal  1969  funds.  Indianapolis  was 
able  to  scrape  together  sufficient  dollars  to 
provide  Its  share  of  matching  costs.  How- 
ever, problems  were  anticipated  for  fiscal 
1970  and  future  years  when  a  larger  amount 
of  dollars  will  be  available  and  a  larger 
matching  contribution  required. 

Many  local  officials  have  expressed  concern 
that  some  localities  will  face  great  difficulties 
In  providing  the  40'^  matching  funds  re- 
quired by  the  Act  as  larger  amounts  of  as- 
sistance become  available.  This  concern  Is 
particularly  marked  among  officials  of  larger 
cities  which  have  placed  severe  strains  on 
local  resources  to  substantially  Increase  police 
budgets  in  recent  years.  The  Philadelphia 
police  budget,  for  example.  Jumped  from  $30 
million  In  1960  to  870  million  In  1970  The 
cities  over  100.000  population  are  currently 
paying  nearly  $15  million  for  police  services, 
better  than  55';  of  the  costs  of  police  pro- 
tection paid  by  all  local  governments  These 
cities  hope  to  receive  substantial  assistance 
under  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  but  may  have 
difficulty  participating  If  they  must  come  up 
with  40'~-  of  project  cosU  In  addition  to 
maintaining  the  heavy  expenditure  Increases 
for  police  services  they  have  budgeted  in 
recent  years. 

Several  city  officials  noted  that  because 
salaries  comprise  from  80 '"r  to  90  "e  of  local 
law  enforcement  budgets,  the  provisions  In 
the  Act  which  limit  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance that  may  be  provided  for  salaries  Im- 
pede local  capacity  to  plan  realistic  Improve- 
menU  and  result  In  overemphasis  on  equip- 
ment In  law  enforcement  plans. 
Kansas  City.  Kansas  stated : 
"While  we  agree  that  the  program  must 
encourage  new  approaches  and  cannot  be 
merely  a  means  by  which  cities  Increase  sal- 
aries of  their  existing  force,  we  have  fotmd 
In  attempting  to  develop  applications  that 
the  one-third  llmlUtlon  Is  completely  un- 
realistic." 

ATPCNDIX    A 

(PartlclpanU  In  NLC  and  USCM  task  force 

reviews  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  January  30 

and  33,  1970) 

John  Craig,  Inspector,  PhlladelphU  Police 
Department.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Denton.  Assistant  City  Manager, 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Richard  Devlne.  Administrative  AsslsUnt 
to  the  Mayor.  Chicago.  111. 

Raymond   Duncan.  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  the  Mayor.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
•     W    P.  Dyson.  Chief  of  Police.  Dallas.  Tex. 

Richard  E    Eckfield.  Washington  Assistant 
to  the  City  Manager.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Winston  E.  Polkers.  Director  of  Community 
Development.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Plcot  Floyd,  City  Manager.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Ken  Gregor.  Assistant  to  the  Mayor,  Atlan- 
ta. Oa 

Thorn  Hargedon.  Assistant  to  the  Mayor, 
Boston.  Mass. 

William     B.     Harral.     Assistant     Director, 
Pennsylvania  Lengtie  of  Cities. 

Mark  Helper.  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Mayor.  Houston.  Tex. 

James  C    Herron.   Inspector.   Philadelphia 
Police  Department.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Louis  A.  Heyd.  Criminal  Sheriff.  New  Or- 
le.ins.  La. 

Robert    M.    Igleburger.    Chief    of    Police. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Alan    Kimball,    Director,    Department    of 
Public  Safety,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John    C.    Martin.    Assistant    to    the    City 
Manager.  RockvtUe.  Md. 

Richard  O.  McKean,  Acting  Public  Safety 
Director.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Frank  E   Nolan.  Chief  Inspector.  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James   C.    Parsons.    Captain,    Birmingham 
Police  Department,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Prank  J.  Vaccarella.  Federal  Programs  Co- 
ordinator. New  Orleans,  La. 

David  Wallersteln.  Federal  Legislative  Rep- 
resentative. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Herbert  C.  Yost.  Director  of  Public  Safety. 
Lancaster.  Pa. 


PRroE  IN  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  my  home 
State  of  Oklahoma  is  a  young,  vibrant, 
growing  State,  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources  and  progres- 
sive, forward-looking  people  who  in  many 
ways  are  the  real  pioneers  of  the  20th 
century. 

A  national  magazine  recently  carried 
a  lengthy  article  on  Oklahoma,  calling  it 
•'wild  and  beautiful."  and  on  the  move. 
Other  publications  also  have  noted  the 
progress  that  Oklahoma  is  making  in 
many  fronts,  and  the  pride  that  Okla- 
homans  have  in  their  home  State. 

I  am  glad  the  world  is  becoming  more 
aware  of  our  achievements — of  our  tre- 
mendous water  development  program, 
our  fine,  rapidly  improving  educational 
system,  our  expanding  industrial  plants, 
our  bustling  young  cities  and  our  fertile 
farmlands. 

I  am  proud  of  my  fellow  Oklahomans. 
and  of  their  own  feeling  of  pride.  Prob- 
ably no  one  can  express  this  feeling  of 
pride  in  a  young  State  as  well  as  can  the 
youth  of  Oklahoma. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Leatha  Shockley.  an  Oklahoma  history 
teacher  in  the  Enid  public  school  system, 
telling  me  of  the  excellent  papers  on 
"Pride  in  Oklahoma"  written  by  her  jun- 
ior high  school  students  and  enclosing  a 
number  of  these  papers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Shockley's  letter  and  the  papers  written 
by  her  students  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow*: 


Februartj  17,  1970 
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Enid  Public  Schools. 
Enid,  Ok/0.,  February  4, 1970. 
Hon.  Fhed  Harris. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  It  our  Oklahoma 
History  course,  we  learn  the  fundamental 
Issues  contained  In  our  text,  but  we  go 
farther  than  this. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  our  Oklahoma  youth. 
If  they  are  to  develop  a  keen  sense  of  pride 
In  their  state,  should  be  informed  In  out- 
standing issues  and  accomplishments  that 
are  not  often  mentioned  in  a  textbook.  To 
be  the  most  effective,  however,  this  should  be 
coordinated  efforts  in  grades  one  through 
nine.  If  we  sell  our  youth  on  Pride  In  Okla- 
homa, they  in  turn  will  sell  the  Idea  to  their 
parents  and  to  others.  Ideas  gather  mo- 
mentum and  can  have  far  reaching  effects. 
This  could  be  a  definite  asset  to  the  poten- 
tial growth  of  Oklahoma. 

To  develop  this  sense  of  pride,  my  classes 
do  research  projects  and  I  use  the  lecture 
method  to  add  to  their  gathered  Informa- 
tion. 

The  enclosed  papers  are  papers  done  In 
the  closing  class  session  of  Oklahoma  His- 
tory. After  taking  up  their  textbooks,  the 
slogan  "Pride  In  Oklahoma"  was  written  on 
the  board.  The  students  were  told  to  "have 
fun"  with  this,  to  v»rlte  in  any  style  they 
chose  and  on  one  area  or  many.  They  had 
had  no  previous  warning  as  to  what  we  were 
going  to  do.  Too.  there  was  to  be  no  grade. 

TTiese  papers  are  a  few  of  many  excellent 
papers,  and  I  might  add  some  of  the  papers 
are  those  of  students  who  work  very  hard 
for  passing  marks. 

The  papers  do  Justice   to  the  Oklahoma 
youth  with  whom  we,  as  teachers,  have  the 
privilege  to  work. 
Sincerely, 

Leatha  Shocxlet, 
Oklahoma  History  Teacher, 

Waller  Junior  High  School. 


Pride  in  Oklahoma 
(By   David   Moser) 
Oklahoma  Is  a  growing  stats. 
It's  really  on  the  move. 
It's  out  to  make  the  best  of  things 
And  see  what  it  can  prove. 

We  grow  a  multitude  of  crops, 
Our  wheat  is  very  nice. 
Jobs  are  always  waiting  here. 
Opportunity  knocks  twice. 

Museums,  arts  and  Industry; 
We  have  them  all  and  more. 
Grassy  plains,  and  mirrored  lakes. 
And  colorful  Indian  lore. 

Despite  our  noble  heritage, 
We  dwell  not  in  the  past. 
Our  eyes  are  to  the  future. 
It's  coming  up  so  fast. 

We're  proud  of  Oklahoma 
It's  come  a  long,  long  wiiy. 
We  want  to  grow  along  with  it 
Tomorrow  and  today. 

—      I 
Pride  in  Oklahoma 

(By  Joe  Lenz) 
I  am  proud  to  be  an  Okie.  There  are  many, 
many  reasons  why  I  am  ao  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  state.  I  love 
the  clean  air  and  the  deep  blue  sky.  I  love  the 
sun  shining  down  upon  my  back  In  the  sum- 
mer and  the  cold,  crisp  air  of  winter.  I  love 
the  smell  of  outdoors  after  a  light  shower 
that  Just  seems  to  wash  everything  clean.  I 
love  the  green  forests  and  the  rolling  plains 
and  the  clear  blue  lakes.  And  I  love  to  wander 
through  a  golden  wheat  field  as  It  sways 
gently  In  the  breeze.  But  most  of  all  I  love 
the  warm,  friendly  people  of  Oklahoma.  There 
seems  to  be  a  mutual  feeling  of  friendship 
and  understanding  In  our  state.  The  people 
of  Oklahoma  are  tough  on  the  outside  but  on 


the  Inside  there  Is  a  gentleness  and  kindness 
that  cannot  be  expressed  by  words.  I  am 
truly  proud  to  be  an  Okie. 

"Mt"  Oklahoma 
(By  Andy  Ferguson) 
Oklahoma  is  a  great  state 
Oklahoma,  she  is  mine. 
We  are  not  being  graded 
So  this  Isn't  just  a  line. 

I'm  proud  to  be  an  "Okie" 

And  I  have  an  "Okie"  pin. 
But   any   person   who   Insults   It 

To  me  win  be  no  friend. 

I've  sat  and  pondered  quite  awhile 

And  still  don't  understand  It. 
Why  other  states  think  of  us  all 

As  backward  or  as  bandits! 

We're  quite  advanced  In  many  fields 

Such   as  science,   highways   and   the  arts. 

And   our  crops  give  the  greatest   yields 
With  thick  forests  in  some  parts. 

So  why  do  those  from  out-of-state 

Think  we  are  all  so  dumb? 
We've  had  some  Miss  "A"  candidates 

And  I  might  add,  two  have  won  I 

Our  state's  turned  out  a  number  of 

Important  men  and  women. 
Such  as  Rogers.  Choteau.  Thorpe  and  Ross 

Who  had  the  "Okie"  in  "em. 

Oklahoma  Is  where  I  began 

And  that  Is  why  I  love  her. 
Here  Is  my  home,  my  church,  my  life. 

I  put  no  place  above  her. 

How  We  Can  Show  Pride  in  Oklahoma 
(By  Paul  Relnsteln) 

Oklahoma  has  been  my  adopted  State 
for  about  three  years.  I  feel  pride  in  the 
fact  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
my  education  here. 

Keeping  alert  to  opportunities  avaUable 
to  me  In  my  school,  church  and  community 
to  become  a  good  citizen  makes  me  proud. 

Learning  the  history  of  the  State  Is  helping 
me  to  understand  the  people  and  their  cul- 
ture. 

Abounding  In  our  State  are  many  beauties 
of  nature,  we  all  need  to  help  take  care  of 
them. 

Homes  are  the  foundation  of  our  society 
and  by  preparing  myself  properly  I  hope  to 
some  day  be  able  to  add  to  this  strengfth. 

Our  State  Is  growing  and  by  doing  my 
best  during  my  school  years,  I  can  show  my 
pride  and  belief  In  the  future  of  my  State. 

Most  boys  and  girls  in  school  today  are 
anxious  to  become  good  citizens  and  take 
pride  in  trying. 

Alert  Is  the  key  word  In  every  effort  we 
put  forth  today  to  learn  and  In  turn  help 
Oklahoma. 

Why? 
(By  Elaine  Seymour) 

Is  It  the  famous  Will  Rogers,  Jim  Thorpe, 
artists,  actors,  writers; 

Or  Is  It  the  advancement  made  In  these 
short  years? 

Maybe  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  our  land. 

Possibly  the  museums,  resorts,  and  enter- 
tainment planned. 

Could  It  be  the  natural  friendliness  of  In- 
dian. Negro,  and  White  Man, 

Or  because  we  know  not  many  understand? 

If  it  be  none  or  all  of  these  reasons  or  only 
a  few,  I  know  I  have  "Pride  In  Okla- 
homa." 

Pride  in  Oklahoma 
(By  Gayla  Blubaugh) 
Who  should  take  pride  in  Oklahoma?  Not 
just  people  high  in  office  or  p>eople  that  are 
rich  or  people  that  are  Important,  but  every 
Oklahoman  has  an  obligation  to  be  proud  to 
live  In  Oklahoma. 


What  Is  meant  by  "Pride  In  Oklahoma"? 
It  means  to  be  grateful  for  the  beautiful  job 
that  the  people  before  our  time  did  In  form- 
ing our  state  and  what  the  people  are  doing 
now.  Our  generation  Is  going  to  try  just  as 
hard  If  not  harder. 

Why  should  we  take  pride  In  Oklahoma? 
If  we,  the  people  who  own,  operate,  and 
populate  Oklahoma,  do  not  take  pride,  then 
who  Is  going  to  do  so?  A  state  needs  people, 
and  the  people  need  their  state. 


You  Can  in  Oklahoma 
(By  Shelley  MaUcote) 
Have  you  ever  breathed  In  sweet  smeHfng 
air?  You  can  In  Oklahoma.  Have  you  ever 
watched  the  furry  rabbits  play  in  a  wheat 
field?  You  can  In  Oklahoma.  Have  you  ever 
seen  an  oil  well,  lit  up  like  a  circus?  You 
can  In  Oklahoma.  Have  you  ever  seen  petals 
rise,  butterfly  petals?  You  can  In  Oklahoma. 
Have  you  ever  seen  barley  reaching  for 
heaven?  You  can  In  Oklahoma.  Have  you 
ever  met  beautiful  "Okies"?  You  find  them 
In  Oklahoma. 


Pride  in  Oklahoma 
(By  Earllne  Wheelahan) 

Are  you  proud  of  Oklahoma?  Proud  of 
her  achievements  In  the  many  fields  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  Industry?  We  should  all 
be  proud  of  Oklahoma!  But,  did  she  be- 
come what  she  Is  today  all  by  herself?  One 
day  was  she  a  brand-new  state  with  little  law 
and  order,  the  next  day  a  mighty  state, 
famous  for  its  people  and  traditions?  Of 
course  not!  It  took  time,  and  people,  like 
you  and  me,  helping  her  along,  to  become 
what  she  is  today,  and  to  keep  her  that  way. 

We.  ourselves,  are  preparing  for  that  time 
when  we  will  help  Oklahoma  to  keep  up 
her  standards.  How?  By  getting  an  educa- 
tion, and  learning  when  and  why  some  men 
failed  and  others  succeeded  In  helping  Okla- 
homa to  her  feet. 

Our  parents,  too,  are  helping  Oklahoma 
maintain  herself,  by  electing  officials  for 
city,  county,  and  state  governments,  whom 
they  think  are  best  qualified  for  their  job. 
If  they  prove  themselves  uncapable  of  hold- 
ing their  office  In  a  way  that  best  benefits 
Oklahoma,  then  our  parents  can  play  a 
part  In  removing  them  from  office,  and  put- 
ting In  others. 

Oklahoma  today  has  many  things  to  be 
proud  of.  We  also  have  problems,  as  every 
state  does,  which  we  are  not  proud  of.  We 
are  working  on  these  problems,  and  one  day. 
will  shed  light  on  the  solutions.  Maybe  not 
In  the  near  future,  but  somewhere  along 
the  line,  we  will  find  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems and  many  more.  When  our  generation 
leads  the  state.  It  vrill  be  up  to  us  to  uphold 
Oklahoma's  high  standards,  and  keep  her 
as  a  symbol  of  what  can  be  achieved  when 
everyone  In  our  state  has  "Pride  in  Okla- 
homa." 

Pride  in  Oklahoma 

(By  Bruce  Tagge) 

"How  can  I  show  pride  In  Oklahoma?"  you 
-ask. 

Ill  tell  you.  You  can  show  pride  In  Okla- 
lioma  In  every  place  in  every  way. 

You  can  be  proud  of  the  many  many 
great  people  bom  and  raised  in  the  state. 
Be  proud  of  the  industries,  the  diversity  of 
farm  products  and  the  vast  mineral  wealth. 
Be  proud  of  the  unique  Oklahoma  culture. 
Be  proud  of  the  educational  opportunities. 
Take  pride  in  the  many  rivers,  streams,  lakes, 
mountains,  plains,  and  forests  of  Oklahoma. 
Take  pride  In  the  abundant  game  of  quail, 
dove,  turkeys,  rabbits,  and  countless  other 
animals.  Be  proud  of  a  free  home  with  safety 
provided.  Take  pride  in  the  cities  and  modem 
developments. 

Take  pride  in  Oklahoma  and  .  .  .  thank 
God  for  it. 
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Oklahoma  Pcorut 
(By  Jeff  Book) 

Oklaboma  \s  tbe  Sooner  State. 
Oklahoma  people  are  really  great. 
Prom  bustling  cities  to  fertile  faroos. 
They  greet  all  strangers  with  open  arms. 

Oklahoma  people  are  pioneers. 

They've  fought  for  our  country  down  through 

the  years 
Oklahoma  people  are  strong  and  smart; 
They   are  scholars,  athletes,   and   collectors 

of  art. 

Oklahoma   people  are  known  world-wide 
I^^r  their  heritage,  hard  work,  and  pride. 
Oklahoma  is  the  Sooner  State. 
Oklahoma  people  are  really  great. 

PmiDE    n«    OXUkHOMA 

(By  Dana  DllUngbam) 
What  do  you  think  of  when  you  hear  the 
word:  Oklahoma?  I  think  of  a  state,  a  great 
state.  Oklahoma  Is  a  rich  and  wonderful 
state.  There  are  many  opportunities  offered 
to  one  In  Oklahoma.  When  you  stand  up  on 
a  hill  and  look  out  over  a  beautiful  land 
that  nature  has  blessed  abundantly,  you 
can't  help  but  feel  a  great  amount  of  pride. 
Oklahoma  has  a  beautiful  landscape,  many 
good  industries  and  many  opportunities,  and 
above  all  great  peopla  who  are  working  hard 
to  keep  Oklahoma  a  great  state  In  a  great 
nation. 

Pams  IN  Oklahoma 
(By  Robert  Smith) 
There  are  many  ways  we  as  Oklahomans 
can  show  pride  In  our  great  state.  For,  in- 
deed, we  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  We  can 
be  proud  of  our  background.  The  Indians, 
proud  and  everlasting,  through  years  of  toll 
and  trouble,  never  gave  up.  The  settlers,  who 
came  to  Oklahoma,  endured  many  hardship*. 
We  should  be  proud  of  so  many  different  Job 
opportunities  that  our  state  offers.  It  also 
offers  recreation  for  our  spare  time.  In  Okla- 
homa, if  you  are  a  sports  fan,  you  can  see 
great  teams  take  part  in  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  and  wrestling.  We  can  be  proud 
of  a  good,  fair  government  that  will  let  the 
people,  young  and  old,  speak  their  minds  and 
do  something  about  it.  As  the  song  goes, 
Oklahoma  is  OK. 

PmniK  m  Oklahoma 
(By  Mark  H.  Mulllcan) 

Oklahoma  is  a  place  of  beauty  and  con- 
trast not  Just  a  contrast  within  its  boun- 
daries, but  she  stands  by  herself  among  the 
other  states  She  has  a  unique  and  colorful 
heritage  due  to  the  contributions  of  the 
Indians  and  the  rugged  settlers  who  worked 
to  have  a  good  state.  As  we  can  see  they  did 
not  work  in  vain. 

Oklahoma's  diversified  economy  comes 
from  a  wide  range  of  work  such  as  mining, 
industry,  agriculture,  and  glass  making  plus 
many  more. 

Our  magnificent  state,  Oklahoma,  covers 
70,000  square  miles  ol  prairies,  mountain^, 
plains  and  foreats  under  which  nature  has 
bestowed  a  generous  and  bountiful  supply  of 
minerals. 

The  air  we  breath  Is  not  filled  with  layers 
of  soot  and  grime.  Our  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  are  not  polluted  but  are  filled  with 
clean,  fresh  water. 

We  are  one  of  the  newest  states  and  should 
be  proud  of  this  because  we  have  come  so 
far  In  such  a  short  time.  Our  people  are  the 
best.  They  are  ambitious,  young,  and  not 
afraid  to  labor  for  the  betterment  of  this 
state.  These  are  eome  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  Okie. 

Pans  nr  Oklahoma 
(By  Patty  Strange) 
Oklahomana   ahow   gnat   pride    In    tlialr 
■Uta. 


Some  people  complain  about  Oklahoma's 
climate.  They  gripe  about  it  being  too  hot. 
too  cold,  the  wind  blows  too  much.  etc. 
How  many  people  sit  down  and  think  about 
the  weather  conditions  In  the  states  north 
of  us?  Wouldn't  you  rather  It  be  too  cold 
in  the  winter  with  occasional  snow  than 
having  snow  three  or  four  feet  deep?  Or  how 
about  it  being  too  hot?  Don't  we  have  a  cool 
breeze  and  rain  now  and  then? 

Too  many  people  outside  our  state  think 
Oklahoma  is  not  much  to  see.  It  is  not  like 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, or  Miami.  It  does  not  have  many  big 
cities  with  the  bright  lights  and  neon  signs. 
So  very  often  you  hear  people  say  "Okla- 
homa, what  Is  there  to  see"?  Even  people  in 
Oklahoma  say  this,  but  I  wonder  if  they  have 
ever  thought  what  la  in  Oklahoma. 

For  Just  a  second  let  us  look  Inside  a  great 
state  and  find  out  what  Oklahoma  really  has 
iu  it.  First  of  all  Oklahoma  has  the  most 
wonderful  people  you  could  ever  find.  They 
always  have  a  warm  welcome  waiting  for 
newcomers.  Oklahoma  has  beautiful  parks 
and  lakes.  Oklahoma  has  museums  which 
you  can  find  very  interesting  to  tour.  Okla- 
homa has  some  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
country  which  have  produced  great  person- 
alities. One  of  the  outstanding  things  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  should  be  proud  of  Is 
the  small  amount  of  vlolance  In  the  state. 
You  hardly  ever  hear  of  riots,  demonstra- 
tions, or  snipers  picking  off  people  with  guns 
You  hear  people  say  how  much  they  would 
like  to  move  to  the  east  or  west  coast.  Have 
they  ever  thought  about  the  violence?  Have 
they  ever  stopped  to  ask  themselves  "would 
I  want  to  live  where  It  is  going  on"?  Would 
I  want  to  take  the  chance  of  my  life  when 
walking  or  driving  down  the  street"?  Would 
I  want  to  be  caught  in  It"?  The  next  time 
you  think  you  would  like  to  leave  Oklahoma 
think  about  lu  people,  parks  and  lakes,  and 
how  much  more  peaceful  It  is  than  Chicago. 
Los  Angeles,  or  New  York ! 


Pmn>i  IN  Oklahoma 
(By  Keith  Thomas) 

Some  people  have  lived  in  Oklahoma  since 
before  statehood.  These  people  believed  that 
Oklahoma  would  someday  be  the  greatest 
state  in  the  union.  To  me  Oklahoma  has  ac- 
complished this  task. 

Think  back  to  the  year  1889  Why  did  peo- 
ple come  to  Oklahoma?  Because  they  had 
confidence  that  someday  Oklahoma  would 
be  a  productive  state.  When  these  people 
came  to  Oklahoma  they  found  many  Indians, 
some  friendly  .  .  .  some  not  so  friendly.  These 
people  were  taking  chances,  chances  that 
have  reaped  benefits. 

Now  that  we  have  briefly  reviewed  the  past, 
let  us  see  what  the  present  day  Oklahoma 
has  to  offer.  Oklahoma  has  some  of  the  finest 
schools  and  teachers  In  the  United  States. 
Oklahoma  has  a  lot  to  offer  in  Jobs  Okla- 
homa Is  known  for  its  oil  Industry,  and  for 
its  large  production  of  wheat.  Oklahoma  has 
a  diversified  economy. 

We  know  what  the  present  day  Oklahoma 
has  to  offer,  now  let  us  see  what  it  has  to 
look  forward  to.  In  the  future  It  will  expand, 
not  only  In  population  but  In  industry  and 
agriculture  as  well.  In  the  future  Oklahoma 
will  have  water  transportation. 

I  take  pride  in  being  part  of  the  "Growing 
Oklahoma." 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Monday,  February  16,  marked 
the  52d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence, celebrating  that  country's  lib- 
eration in  1918  from  200  years  of  Russian 
suppression. 

During  the  ensuing  22  years  following 
1918.  the  people  of  Lithuania  proved  to 
the  world  their  energetic  capacity  for 


self-government.  They  joined  the  League 
of  Nations  in  1921.  and  the  next  year  they 
adopted  a  permanent  constitution,  thus 
providing  an  appropriate  example  of 
their  vigorous  belief  in  democratic  ideals. 
Within  a  few  years  of  her  liberation,  the 
independent  and  free  nation  of  Lithu- 
ania was  diplomatically  recognized  by 
many  world  powers,  including  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  political  growth,  great 
improvements  were  accomplished  in  ed- 
ucation, literature,  and  transportation,  as 
well  as  the  institution  of  far-reaching  so- 
cial reforms  and  cultural  advancements. 
Lithuania  represented  to  the  world  a  de- 
termination for  nationwide  improvement 
through  the  democratic  process. 

However,  despite  their  most  dauntless 
efforts  to  remain  free,  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence ended  on  June  15.  1940,  with 
the  invasion  of  their  nation  by  Russian 
forces. 

Although  Lithuanians  have  been  un- 
able to  restore  to  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania her  independence,  we  in  the 
United  States  acknowledge  "Lithuanian 
Independence  Day"  and  thereby  recog- 
nize the  undying  efforts  of  these  patriots 
in  their  continuous  struggle  to  be  free. 


SECTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 
AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  URGES 
ABA  TO  SUPPORT  RATIFICATION 
OF  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
section  of  individual  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  American  Bar  Association 
is  asking  the  association's  house  of  dele- 
gates to  support  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

Section  Chairman  Jerome  Shestack 
said  in  support  of  his  group's  stand: 

The  need  for  the  convention  is  as  great 
or  greater  than  It  was  twenty  years  ago.  It 
Is  past  time  for  action.  The  Senate  has  tra- 
dlUonally  looked  to  the  ABA  for  guidance  In 
the  treaty  area.  I  hope  our  Association  will 
firm  its  commitment  to  celebrate  human 
rights  by  deciding  to  seek  ratification  of 
this  convention. 

Rita  E,  Hauser,  U.S,  representative  to 
the  UJ*.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  drafted  the 
report  supporting  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  section  report  stated: 

In  practical  political  terms,  not  to  sign  the 
Oenocide  Convention  Is  to  dissipate  one's  in- 
fluence and  to  supply  fuel  for  those  who 
cnaracterlze  the  U.S  as  the  great  hyprocrlte. 

Discussing  the  possibility  of  Senate 
ratification  of  the  convention,  the  sec- 
tion report  noted  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  indicated  his  commit- 
tee "would  be  prepared  to  take  up  the 
Genocide  Convention  again,  and  that  in 
any  consideration  the  views  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  would  be  highly  in- 
fluential." 

As  one  who  has  long  urged  Senate  rat- 
ification of  the  genocide  as  well  as  other 
human  rights  conventions,  I  can  but  re- 
iterate my  hope  that  the  ABA  will  give 
full  and  strong  support  to  the  Genocide 
Convoitlon;   and   I  earnestly  urge  my 
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Senate  collesigues  to  seize  the  earliest 
possible  opportimity  to  ratify  this  con- 
vention. 

OEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion a  Polish  soldier  volunteered  to  flght 
with  the  American  patriots  against  Brit- 
ish forces.  Although  he  was  not  an 
American  colonist.  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko  offered  his  services  in  the  cause 
for  American  freedom.  February  10  is 
celebrated  as  Gen.  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
Day, 

Fighting  In  many  battles,  General 
Kosciuszko  served  with  special  distinc- 
tion in  the  conflict  of  Yorktown  and 
New  York.  His  participation  in  and  loyal- 
ty to  our  struggle  for  independence 
earned  him  a  congressional  grant  of 
American  citizenship  and,  appropriately, 
honored  recognition  in  our  American 
history. 

Since  that  time  successive  generations 
of  Polish-Americans  have  demonstrated 
their  support  of  the  ideals  of  this  Nation 
and  have  contributed  greatly  to  our  cul- 
tural and  economic  development. 

Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Day  appro- 
priately recognizes  the  major  Polish  con- 
tribution to  the  American  way  of  life. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE MACHROWICZ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  lost  one  of  its  most  able 
and  devoted  servants  today  in  the  death 
of  Judge  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz.  His 
former  colleagues  in  Congress,  with 
whom  he  served  for  six  terms,  will  be 
saddened  to  learn  of  his  passing. 

Although  there  was  never  any  doubt 
as  to  which  party  Judge  Machrowicz  be- 
longed, he  played  a  key  role  in  many 
bipartisan  efforts  of  the  Michigan  con- 
gressional delegation,  such  as  helping  to 
develop  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  in  the  86th  and  87th 
Congresses  with  Congressman  Machro- 
wicz, and  I  was  impressed  then,  as  I  was 
during  his  service  on  the  Federal  bench, 
with  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  man. 

His  career  in  the  House  ended  abruptly 
when  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  became 
President,  because  one  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
first  judicial  appointments  wsis  that  of 
Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz  to  the  Federal 
bench  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michi- 
gan, a  position  the  judge  filled  with  dis- 
tinction. 

Bom  in  Poland  in  1899.  the  future  Con- 
gressman came  to  the  United  States  as 
a  youngster.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  when  World  War  I 
erupted,  and  he  dropped  out  of  school  to 
serve  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Polish  Army 
of  American  Volimteers. 

A  strong  patriot  with  stanchly  anti- 
Communist  views.  Judge  Machrowicz  de- 
cided early  that  he  would  devote  his  life 
to  public  service.  He  was  appointed  at- 
torney for  the  city  of  Hamtramck  in 
1934,  and  in  1942  he  was  named  munici- 
pal judge  of  the  city.  On  November  7, 
1960,  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  all  who  knew  Judge 
Machrowicz  will  miss  him. 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  an  article  that  appeared  in  today's 
Detroit  News  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Death  Takes  U.S.  Judge  Machbowicz 

Federal  Judge  Thadlus  M.  Machrowicz.  a 
Polish  Immigrant  who  was  one  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  first  judicial  appointees, 
died  today  in  his  Bloomfleld  Township  home. 

He  was  70  years  old. 

Judge  Machrowicz  died  in  his  sleep,  ap- 
parently of  a  heart  attack. 

His  death  ended  a  career  in  which  he 
held  political  offices  ranging  from  Ham- 
tramck Justice  of  the  Peace  to  six  term 
Democratic  Congressman  from  Detroit's  east 
side.  He  built  his  reputation  partly  upon 
staunch  antl-communlst  stands  as  a  con- 
gressman, consistent  with  active  service  with 
the  Polish  Army  In  fighting  the  Bolshevik 
Army  in  1920. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  incomplete. 

Judge  Machrowlczs'  clerk,  Walter  Bielskl 
said  the  Judge  was  taken  to  Beaximont  Hoe- 
pital.  Royal  Oak,  by  ambulance  this  morning 
after  his  wife,  Sophia,  was  unable  to  awaken 
him. 

Dr.  Thomas  Mclnerney  said  the  Judge  died 
of  a  coronary  thrombosis  at  8:05  a.m.  Bielskl 
said  Judge  Machrowicz  had  suffered  several 
heart  attacks  in  past  years. 

The  Judge  was  born  August  21,  1899,  the 
son  of  B.  Majlhrowicz  and  his  wife  Francis. 

He  was  brought  to  the  U.S.  as  a  child, 
attended  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
DePaul  University,  and  obtained  his  law  de- 
gree from  the  Detroit  College  of  Law  In  1924. 

His  college  career  was  Interrupted  by  mili- 
tary service. 

He  practiced  law  In  Detroit,  becoming 
Hamtramck  Justice  of  the  Peace  In  1942,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1950. 

As  a  congressman  representing  the  former 
first  district  in  Detroit  and  Hamtramck,  he 
was  known  mainly  for  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  legislation  and  his 
antl-communlst  efforts. 

He  was  named  to  the  federal  district  court 
In  Detroit  in  May,  1961,  a  few  months  after 
President  Kennedy  assumed  office. 

The  Judge  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
children,  sons  Tod  and  Don. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  MEAS- 
URES COSPONSORED  by  SENATOR 
RANDOLPH  IN  INTEREST  OF  BI- 
PARTISANSHIP 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other period  of  intense  activity  in  the 
Congress  on  legislation  to  improve  the 
quaUty  of  the  environment  Impends.  As 
always,  it  is  one  of  our  most  challenging 
areas  of  legislative  endeavor.  The  need 
for  quality  improvement — vast  improve- 
ment— is  as  vital  as  any  requirement 
confronting  society.  The  environment  in 
which  we  live  has  become  so  complex 
that  the  really  effective  solutions  to 
problems  created  by  man's  befoulment 
of  it  are  elusive  because  the  environ- 
mental problems  generally  are  complex, 
too. 

Our  proven  leader  in  this  body  in  the 
pollution  control  effort.  Senator  Edmund 
S.  MnsKiE,  of  Maine,  is  developing  again 
a  broad  agenda  for  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, which  he  chairs  so  ably  and 
vigorously.  As  chairman  of  the  full  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  I  am  coordinating 
the  committee's  agenda  with  that  of  the 


subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  who  is  preparing  to  intro- 
duce broad  legislative  measures  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  upon  the  antipollu- 
tion laws  heretofore  enacted  under  his 
leadership. 

President  Nixon  indicated  clearly  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  the  em- 
phasis his  administration  places  on  the 
need  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. And  his  special  message  to 
the  Congress  on  the  environment,  de- 
livered February  10,  spells  out  the  ad- 
ministration's imderstandlng  of  the 
problems  and  pronounces  the  points  and 
methods  of  attack  on  those  problems. 
The  Nixon  administration's  versions  of 
legislative  remedies  have  been  prepared 
and  made  available  to  us  and  will  be 
Introduced  formally  as  legislative  meas- 
ures by  the  minority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
who  has  Invited  cosponsorshlp. 

In  a  letter  today  to  the  minority  leader, 
I  wrote  that  Senator  Muskie  Invited  me 
to  cosponsor  the  bills  he  will  Introduce, 
and  I  have  accepted.  And  I  asked  Sen- 
ator Scott  to  list  me  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation  he  will  introduce  to  Im- 
plement the  President's  proposals. 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  a  communication 
to  Senator  Muskie,  I  also  Informed  Sen- 
ator Scott  that  I  agree  In  principle  on 
the  objectives  espoused  by  the  Senator 
fixim  Maine  and  those  espoused  In  the 
Nixon  administration  measures.  I  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  we  win  be  able  to 
negotiate  solutions  where  we  may  have 
some  differences  on  methods  of  reaching 
the  environmental  goals  to  which  I 
ascribe  the  same  high  priority  expressed 
by  the  President,  by  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield,  by  Minority  Leader  Scott, 
and  by  Senator  Muskie. 

In  communicating  my  desire  to  cospon- 
sor the  Muskie  bills  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration proposals,  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  our  Public  Works 
Committee  and  In  our  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  legislation  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment 
never  has  been  considered  on  partisan 
political  lines.  I  reiterate  the  beUef  that 
the  same  conditions  will  prevail  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  and  that  vital 
questions  relating  to  upgrading  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment  will  have  biparti- 
san consideration. 

It  is  in  this  tradition  that  I  am  grati- 
fied to  cospmnsor  in  principle  and  pur- 
pose the  bills  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  those  which  Senator  Muskie 
will  introduce,  based  on  his  lengthy  and 
comprehensive  experience  with  environ- 
mental legislation. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pm^uant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  514)  to  extend  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purpxjses. 

The  Senate  pr(5ceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  now  imder  control,  with  a  2-hour 
limitation  on  each  amendment. 
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CAia.  or  THt  toLL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 
and  I  ask  unarumous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

I  No.  41  Leg.) 

Allen  Hmttteld  Rlblcoff 

Bennett  Jordan.  Idaho  Sponi; 

B\  rd  Va  Mansfield  Stennls 

Bvrd.  W  Va.  Mom  Talmadge 

Cotton  P»U  WlllUUM.  Del. 

Ortffln  Prouty 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  i  Mr. 
Church '.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts <Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  •  Mr.  McOovern  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son ' .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr   WILLIAMS),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke',  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DoMiNicK),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Smith  >  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair".  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  namfies : 

Aiken  Ooldwater  Montoya 

Allott  Ooodall  Murphy 

Anderson  Oore  Muskle 

Baker  Oumey  Packwood 

Bayh  Hansen  Pastore 


Bellmon 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Errln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pul  bright 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruaka 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javiu 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Math  las 

McCarthy 

McOm 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Mondale 


Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Sterens 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

Tar  bo  rough 

Toung.  N  Dak 

Toung,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFPICKR.  A  quorum 

Is  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


The  pending  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment (No.  463 »  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. There  is  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis* 
and  the  Senator  from  Rbode  Island  >  Mr. 
Pell  > .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  I  have  thought  earnestly 
about  this  amendment  over  the  last  few 
days.  It  is  a  difficult  amendment.  We 
are  faced  with  an  anomaly  here — really 
a  contradiction.  We  all  wish  to  achieve 
Integration  in  schooling,  opportunity, 
and  hfe.  We  realize  that  the  segregation 
that  exists  in  our  schools,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  stated,  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  dual  systems  in  our  life 
pattern. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  suspend. 
This  time  will  not  be  charged  against 
him.  Senators  will  please  be  seated.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  Aides  will  retire 
to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  PELL.  One  of  the  these  reflections 
of  our  dual-life  pattern  is  that  of  edu- 
cation. Then  we  have  the  problem  of  how 
to  resolve  it.  One  of  the  methods  of  do- 
ing It,  the  most  obvious  one.  is  move- 
ment of  children  back  and  forth  from 
different  segregated  areas  to  common 
schools.  Yet  our  people  as  a  whole  are 
very  opposed  to  this  method.  This  prob- 
lem was  given  expression  by  Gov.  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller,  of  Arkansas,  when, 
as  I  recall,  he  said,  in  effect,  that  ba'slng, 
if  used  judiciously,  selectively,  and  care- 
fully was  an  instrument  for  good,  but  if 
it  was  used  with  indiscrimination  and 
with  an  iron  hand,  then  it  was  a  horse 
of  a  very  different  color. 

On  balance,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
would  be  better  off,  without  this  amend- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  I  have  token 
the  position  at  this  time  of  opposing  it. 
or  in  lieu  of  that,  accepting  some  com- 
promise language  or  modification. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi feels  intensely  on  this  question,  and 
it  is  his  amendment,  so  I  yield  to  him  to 
present  his  case. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  momentorlly  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  have  a  rather  consider- 
able speech  on  this  matter,  which  will 
direct  itself  to  the  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Riii- 
cofP)  and  to  the  substitute  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mixmesoto  (Mr. 
Mondale)  .  which  I  have  the  honor  to  co- 
sponsor.  So  I  shall  not  address  myself  to 
the  question  at  this  moment,  until  we 
have  heard  from  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  did  want  to  emphasize 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell  I  just  told  us  in  terms  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  matter. 

I  hope  Senators  will  realize  that  we 
are  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental questions  facing  our  Nation 
morally  and  in  terms  of  what  has  been 
so  widely  discussed,  the  divisiveness  of 
the  Nation.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  cru- 
cible which  is  the  Senate  I  hope  very 
much  that  Senators  will  give  this  ques- 
tion the  depth  of  attentkui.  notwith- 


standing the  time  UmiUtlon,  which  It 
deserves. 

We  often  debate  questions  like  this  for 
days  and  weeks,  but  we  have  concen- 
trated the  debate  into  a  very  short  period 
of  time  because  of  the  willingness  of 
both  sides  to  pass  an  aid  to  education 
bill.  However,  that  fact  should  not 
lessen  the  deliberation  with  which  we 
consider  this  question,  because  I  con- 
sider it  to  be — and  I  think  most  Senators 
will,  if  they  search  their  hearts — one  of 
the  most  troublesome  questions  facing 
our  Nation  since  I  have  been  a  party  to 
the  civil  rights  fight,  ever  since  I  got  into 
public  life  22  years  ago,  and  ever  since 
I  came  into  the  Senate,  beginning  with 
the  first  day  I  arrived,  when  we  tested 
rule  XXII.  So  I  would  like  to  join  with 
my  colleague  in  approaching  this  ques- 
tion with  a  certain  sense  of  solemnity. 

I  think  this  problem  is  approaching  a 
climax.  This  vote  may  very  well  be  a 
watershed  for  deciding  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  which  way  the  country  will  go. 
I  only  suggest,  recognizing  the  spirit  of 
consciousness  of  each  Member  of  this 
body,  whatever  may  be  his  view,  that  we 
take  seriously  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell)  has  said,  and 
I  would  like  to  join  him  in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes,  or  such  part  thereof 
as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  emergency 
situation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
not  to  last  over  3  to  5  minutes,  without 
the  time  for  It  being  taken  out  of  the 
time  of  either  side.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  wording 
of  the  very  simple  sunendment  which  is 
now  the  order  of  business,  amendment 
No.  463,  a  copy  of  which  I  assume  Is  on 
each  Senators  desk.  The  amendment 
reads  very  simply  as  follows: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
guidelines  and  criteria  established  pursuant 
to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
section  182  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966  shall  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  In  all  regions  of  the  United 
States  In  dealing  with  conditions  of  segrega- 
tion by  race  in  the  schools  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  of  any  State  without  regard 
to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

Mr.  President,  as  Secretary  Pinch 
stoted  over  the  weekend,  segregation  is 
segregation,  period.  But  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  here  that  for  years  now 
there  has  been  a  very  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  school  authorities  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  Stotes,  by 
administrative  action,  by  HEW.  and  by 
the  Department  of  Justice — so  much  so 
that  it  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
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public  schools  In  many  areas  of  the  South 
are  literally  being  destroyed.  There  Is  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  no  contradiction 
of  It.  Whereas,  at  the  same  time — and, 
I  submit,  through  a  legal  fiction  only — 
there  is  virtually  nothing,  by  comparison, 
being  done  in  the  other  States  of  this 
Nation  outside  the  South,  in  spite  of  the 
uncontradicted  fact,  proven  by  the 
record,  that  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
black  students  there  are  going  to  schools 
which  are  from  95  to  100  percent  black 
students,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  or  somewhere  nearby,  the  white 
schools  have  similar  percentages  of  white 
students. 

That  situation  exists  in  many  States 
outside  of  the  South  which  have  anteced- 
ent laws,  some  of  which  were  In  effect 
as  late  as  1949 — In  New  York  State,  for 
example,  as  late  as  1988 — which  per- 
mitted separate  schools  for  the  races,  and 
where  segregation  was  largely  practiced. 
Certainly  those  laws  greatly  contributed 
to  the  foundation  stones  of  the  segrega- 
tion which  exists  today.  Still,  with  the 
two  exceptions  I  have  mentioned,  they 
are  not  touched. 

All  the  figures  have  been  put  In  the 
Record,  beginning  last  October — figures 
for  Illinois.  Indiana.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey.  New  York — and  all  those 
figures  stond  uncontradicted  today.  They 
are  official  HEW  figures.  They  are  cor- 
rect. They  show  more  segregation  In 
those  areas  than  there  was  In  1954.  They 
show  absolutely  no  effort  by  any  Gover- 
nor, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
of  any  of  those  States,  to  do  anything  to 
remedy  the  situation.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Member  of  this  body  who  has  pro- 
posed that  his  State  should  come  to  the 
lick  log  and  Integrate  its  schools.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representotives  who  has  done  so. 

I  know  of  one  Stote  that  has  not  only 
failed  to  do  or  say  anything  affirmative, 
but  Its  legislature  passed  a  law — now  the 
law  in  that  State — saying  that  these 
things  shall  not  be  done.  That  is  the 
great  Stote  of  New  York;  and  when  I 
say  great,  I  mean  great.  That  is  what  the 
other  amendment  we  had  before  us  was 
based  on.  as  is  well  known:  we  just  took 
the  main  provisions  of  that  State  law  of 
New  York,  and  had  them  prepared  as  an 
amendment  to  this  measure.  That 
amendment  has  been  argued  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  with  the  exception  of  the  fine 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  no  Senator  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  heard  has  come  to  the 
rescue  of  his  own  Stote,  or  attempted  to 
make  any  explanation  of  these  condi- 
tions, or  to  suggest  there  Is  any  prospect 
of  doing  anything  about  it. 

It  has  been  said  here  many  times  in 
the  last  5  or  6  years,  and  I  am  only  re- 
peating it.  that  those  at  the  head  of 
HEW  have  promised  to  move  in.  In  a 
large  way.  In  those  areas.  They  have  not 
done  It.  They  made  such  a  promise  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr,  Russell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hnx). 
and  I  was  the  third  member  of  the  group. 
And  at  the  same  time,  we  now  find  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  amend- 
ment? What  is  wrong  with  it?  Just  to 


get  right  down  to  hard  facts,  what  Is  the 
matter  with  it?  Why  not  have  the  rule 
that  applies  across  the  board?  What  ob- 
jection can  Senators  give,  what  reason 
for  not  saying,  "Yes,  I  Join  in  an  amend- 
ment for  a  policy  of  integration  or  de- 
segregation throughout  the  country"? 

Why  not?  I  do  not  know  of  any  rea- 
son. I  know  of  none  that  has  been  stated. 

I  say  the  people  in  those  areas  of  the 
country  do  not  know  whether  they  want 
Integration  or  not.  They  have  never  had 
It  applied  to  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  like  to  decline 
to  yield  to  the  Senator,  but  I  should  like 
to  finish  laying  before  the  Senate  what 
I  think  are  the  main  Issues. 

I  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  asks  the  rhetorical  question, 
What  is  wrong  with  it? 

I  think  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
a  policy  that  is  nationwide.  I  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  position.  The 
words  in  the  amendment  that  I  object 
to  are  the  words  "without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation."  If 
those  words  were  deleted,  I  could  vote 
for  the  Senator's  amendment;  but  with 
those  words  in  it.  I  could  not.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  apologize  to 
anyone  or  any  section  of  the  country  in 
instituting  a  national  constitutional  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  We 
win  come  to  that  proposition  In  a  few 
minutes. 

I  remember,  during  the  debate  on  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  In  his  fine  way, 
gave  assurances  that  there  would  be  a 
rule  that  would  apply  uniformly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  Mississippi  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  some  other  State  he 
named 

But  now  we  find  there  is  a  rule  that 
applies  just  to  the  South,  end  is  ruining 
our  public  schools. 

I  do  not  want  to  ruin  the  schools  of 
the  North,  but  I  want  them  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  want  this  massive, 
Immediate  Integration.  I  do  not  believe 
they  do.  So  I  put  it  up  to  the  Senate  now, 
in  its  very  broadest  terms :  What  ground, 
after  all,  can  Senators  honestly  find  to 
stand  on  in  saying,  "We  are  going  to 
have  this  dictum  applied  throughout  the 
South,  to  the  extent  of  tearing  up  the 
schools,  carting  the  teachers  around  who 
are  under  contract,  making  them  teach 
somewhere  they  did  not  promise  to  teach, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  county,  and 
carting  little  children,  from  6  years  old 
on  up,  around  like  cattle,  in  order  to 
achieve  racial  balance"?  How  can  Sen- 
ators stomach  that,  when  they  say,  "Nay, 
don't  you  touch  us."  I  mean  by  "us" 
those  beyond  the  South. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld  briefly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  connection  with 
what  the  Senator  has  just  said.  It  is  not 
only  imjust  treatment  of  the  white  chil- 


dren, but  equally  so  of  children  of  every 
color.     

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes.  of  course. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  brought 
out  quite  clearly  in  the  speech  by  the 
able    Senator    from    Connecticut    (Mr. 

RiBICOFF)  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  see  this  Associated  Press  re- 
port of  last  Saturday?  It  is  very  brief: 

Robert  H.  Pinch,  secretary  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare,  says  he  supports  a  single 
national  standard  for  school  integration. 

There  Is  a  "itlnd  of  hypocrisy"  In  the 
North's  attitude  toward  segregated  educa- 
tion, he  said  at  a  news  conference  Friday. 

Asked  about  a  proposed  amendment  to  an 
education  bill  by  Sen.  John  C.  Stennls,  D- 
Mlss.,  to  require  that  desegregation  efforts  be 
applied  equally  in  the  North  and  the  South, 
Finch  said: 

I  quote  his  words: 

There  is  need  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
integration  nationally.  I  think  the  North  has 
been  guilty-  of  a  certain  amount  of  hypoc- 
risy. Senator  Stennls  was  perfectly  In  order 
In  making  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
certainly  is  relevant. 

This  is  what  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes  said  as  late  as  last  Thurs- 
day, through  his  press  secretory.  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  copy  as  sent  out  from  the 
White  House.  The  third  paragraph 
reads: 

School  desegregation  plans  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  HEW  on  request  of  school 
boards  or  pursuant  to  court  order  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  greatest  possible  extent  toward 
preserving  rather  than  destroying  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept. 

That  is  what  we  are  fighting  for.  We 
have  intergration  in  the  South.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  We  know  It  is  there 
to  stoy.  We  are  fighting  for  the  neigh- 
borhood school,  and  that  is  what  you 
people  in  the  North  and  the  East  are 
going  to  fight  for  when  this  matter  really 
gets  to  your  door. 

I  quote  further: 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Administration  that 
every  law  of  the  United  States  shoiild  apply 
equally  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  the 
extent  that  the  "uniform  application" 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  John  Stennls 
would  advance  equal  application  of  law.  It 
has  the  full  support  of  this  Administration. 
Just  as  this  Administration  Is  opposed  to  a 
dual  system  of  education  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  so  also  Is  the  Administration 
opposed  to  a  dual  system  of  Justice  or  a  dual 
system  of  voting  rights. 

That  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  speaking. 

That  thought  was  reiterated  In  an  ad- 
ditional stotement,  a  broader  subject,  in- 
cluding other  matters,  that  came  from 
the  White  House  yesterday.  I  have  that, 
and  I  am  sure  everyone  Is  familiar  with 
It.  The  President  said: 

I  have  directed  that  these  principles  should 
be  followed  In  providing  such  assistance. 

1.  Desegregation  plans  should  Involve 
minimum  possible '  disruption — whether  by 
busing  or  otherwise — of  the  educational 
routines  of  children. 

2.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  neighl>orbood 
school  concept  should  be  the  rule. 

3.  Within  the  framework  of  law.  school 
desegregation  problems  should  be  dealt  with 
uniformly  throughout  the  land. 
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Is  there  any  doubt  about  what  that 
means?  "Uniformity  throughout  the 
Ituid."  That  little  qualification  deals 
solely  with  the  great  diversity  of  school 
districts  that  range  with  a  student  body 
all  the  way  from  10.  15.  and  20  on  up 
to  several  thousand. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  what  the 
President  meant  when  he  said  it  should 
be  dealt  with  uniformly  throughout  the 
land? 

Someone  has  said.  "Well,  you  luiow,  we 
had  an  amendment  here  in  December 
that  said  something  about  unconstitu- 
tional." We  are  already  integrated:  but 
if  it  is  unconstitutional  in  the  South  to 
have  anything  less  than  total  integration 
and  it  is  not  unconstitutional  outside  the 
South,  the  quicker  you  can  tell  us  that, 
the  better.  We  want  to  know  from  you, 
and  we  want  to  know  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  the  last  say.  of  course. 
But  under  the  practical  application  of 
this  doctrine.  It  Is  being  held  unconsti- 
tutional in  the  South  and  constitutional 
in  the  North.  That  is  exactly  what  It 
amounts  to.  I  believe  that  Is  what  the 
President  is  hitting  at  here.  I  know  It 
is. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  finish 
this  statement. 

I  warned,  at  the  beginning  of  this  de- 
bate, that  if  anyone  Is  going  to  come  here 
and  intimate  through  the  use  of  the  term 
•administration"  that  the  administration 
is  against  the  amendments,  he  should 
bring  the  quotation  of  the  President  with 
him,  and  that  I  was  going  to  challenge 
it.  This  is  what  the  President  says,  and 
he  means  what  he  says. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  statements  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

NnON  AOMINISTSATION  Statxmxnt. 
PBBmUABT    12.    1970 

1.  The  Administration's  position  on  tbe 
▼otlng  righu  leglalatlon  now  pending  before 
the  United  States  Senate  l3  one  of  full  sup- 
port for  all  the  provisions  of  tbe  measure 
passed  by  tbe  House  of  Repreeentatlves. 

2.  The  President  has  coitslstently  opposed, 
and  still  opposes,  compulsory  bussing  of 
school  children  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
This  practice  Is  prohibited  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  oi  1964.  The  Administration  is  in 
fuU  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

3.  School  desegregation  plans  prep«u«d  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  on  request  by  school  boards  or  pur- 
suant to  court  order  will  be  directed  to  the 
neatest  possible  extent  toward  preserving 
rather  than  destroying  the  neighborhood 
school  concept.  It  is  the  President's  firm 
judgment  that  In  carrying  out  the  law  and 
court  decisions  In  respect  to  desegregation 
of  schools,  the  primary  objective  must  always 
be  the  preserratton  of  quality  education  for 
the  school  children  of  America. 

4.  It  U  the  view  of  this  Administration 
that  every  law  of  the  Cnlted  States  should 
apply  equaUy  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  To 
the  extent  that  the  "uniform  application" 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  John  Stennls 
would  advance  equal  application  of  law.  It 
has  the  full  support  of  this  Administration. 
Just  as  this  Administration  Is  opposed  to  a 
dual  system  of  education  in  any  part  of  the 


United  States,  so  also  Is  the  Administration 
opposed  to  a  dual  system  of  Justice  or  a  dual 
system  of  voting  rights. 

STATKMUfT    ST    THE    PmESIDENT.    PXBSCAtT     16. 

1970 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ordered  that  where 
any  school  district  In  the  nation  is  maintain- 
ing a  dual  school  system  based  on  race,  it 
shall  be  changed  to  a  unitary  system 

Recognizing  local  dlflerences,  the  Courts 
have  not  deflned  what  Is  meant  by  a  "unitary 
system "  but  have  left  to  local  school  boards 
the  task  of  designing  appropriate  changes  In 
assignments  and  facilities  to  bring  their  dis- 
tricts Into  compliance  with  the  Courts'  gen- 
eral requirements  These  changes  are  em- 
bodied In  desegregation  plans,  some  of  which 
are  prepared,  on  request,  with  federal  as- 
sistance. 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy  this  Adminis- 
tration win  respond  afllrmatlvely  to  requests 
for  assistance  In  the  formulation  and  pres- 
entation to  the  Courts  of  desegregation  plans 
designed  to  comply  with  the  law 

I  have  directed  that  these  principles  should 
be  followed  In  providing  such  assistance. 

1.  Desegregation  plans  should  Involve  min- 
imum possible  disruption — whether  by  bus- 
ing or  otherwise — of  the  educational  routines 
of  children. 

3.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  should  be  the  rule. 

3.  Within  the  framework  of  law.  school  de- 
segregation problems  should  be  dealt  with 
uniformly  throughout  the  land. 

I  realize  that  In  the  school  districts  af- 
fected by  the  Court's  mandates,  putting  even 
the  most  carefully-considered  desegregation 
plans  Into  effect  Is  going  to  cause  contro- 
versy. Required  changes  will  Inevitably  be 
accompanied  by  apprehension  and  concern 
at  the  time  of  their  Implementation. 

On  one  point  there  should  be  no  argu- 
ment: the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
In  the  affected  districts  deserve  what  every 
other  child  In  America  deserves:  a  sound  edu- 
cation In  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  learn- 
ing. This  Is  my  paramount  Interest,  and  In 
this  regard  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  nation 
America's  public  schools  are  our  principal 
Investment  In  our  own  future.  In  ever)-  State 
the  public  schools  are  literally  the  guarantee 
of  that  State's  life  and  growth  and  health. 
Any  community  which  permits  its  public 
school  system  to  deteriorate  condemns  Itself 
to  economic  and  social  stagnation:  nobody 
knows  this  fact  more  surely  than  tbe  busi- 
ness, labor,  education  and  religious  leaders 
who  serve  their  communities  with  dedica- 
tion and  pride. 

In  many  States  community  leaders  are 
making  themselves  heard,  counselling  re- 
spect for  law  and  development  of  public  edu- 
cation of  the  highest  attainable  quality.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  such  counsel — 
to  lend  the  weight  of  this  OfSce  and  the 
available  resources  of  the  Federal  Executive 
to  the  constructive  work  which  Is  being  car- 
ried on  In  community  after  conununlty.  and 
especially  in  those  facing  what  for  them  are 
far-reaching  and  extremely  dlfBcult  educa- 
tional and  social  changes. 

In  order  to  explore  what  kinds  of  addi- 
tional assistance  the  President  and  the  Fed- 
eral Departments  could  usefully  render  to 
these  communities  I  have  asked  the  Vice 
President  to  chair  an  informal  cabinet  level 
working  group  with  Secretary  of  Labor  Oeorge 
Shultz  as  Vice  Chairman.  Its  members  In- 
clude Attorney  General  Mitchell.  Postmaster 
Oeneral  Blount.  Secretary  Pinch,  Assistant 
to  the  President  Donald  Rumsfeld,  and 
Counsellors  Moynlhan  and  Harlow.  I  have  In- 
structed them  to  review  In  detail  the  efforts 
of  the  Executive  Branch  which  are  now  or 
could  be  dedicated  to  helping  school  dis- 
tricts in  complying  with  the  Court's  require- 
ments and  to  preserving  the  continuity  of 


public   education    for   thousands   of   schoo) 
children. 

Tbe  Courts  have  spoken:  many  schools 
throughout  tbe  country  need  help.  The  na- 
tion urgently  needs  the  civic  statesmanship 
and  levelheadedness  of  thousands  of  private 
citizens  and  public  officials  who  must  work 
together  In  their  towns  and  cities  to  carry 
out  the  law  and  at  tbe  same  time  preserve 
educational  opportunity.  This  Administra- 
tion win  work  with  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  have  heard  Sen- 
ators on  this  floor  refer  to  de  facto  segre- 
gation and  de  jure  segregation.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the 
Brown  decision,  in  1954.  held  segregation 
unconstitutional,  period? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  exactly  my  un- 
derstanding of  that — no  limitation,  no 
exception,  no  geography. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  that  end  de  Jure 
segregation — north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  country? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  for  16  years, 
since  1954,  there  has  been  no  such  thing 
as  de  jure  segregation  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  STEJWIS.  It  is  a  misnomer,  a  total 
misnomer.  It  is  a  term  used  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  and  a  fictitious  line  has 
been  drawn.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  going  to  hold  finally.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  ever  hold  that  It  is 
unconstitutional  In  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try and  not  unconstitutional  in  another. 
But  they  have  backed  off  from  going  that 
far,  so  far.  They  have  never  said  that  it 
would  be  legal  in  the  North  to  have  all 
the  segregation  that  exists  there. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  they 
will.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows 
that  I  am  opposed  to  forced  segregation. 
He  also  knows  that  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  forced  integration. 

The  Senator's  amendment,  which  I 
would  like  to  support,  reads  as  follows, 
and  I  win  paraphrase  it.  It  states  that 
In  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation 
by  race  in  schools,  guidelines  and  criteria 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  In  all  regions 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  knows 
and  I  know  that  under  the  guidelines 
that  have  been  applied  in  some  States 
of  the  United  States  up  to  this  moment. 
In  effect,  forced  integration  has  ensued 
and  has  been  required.  I  do  not  want 
to  vote  for  an  amendment  that  will 
require  forced  integration  anywhere  In 
this  country — North.  East.  South,  or 
West. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  which 
says  that  the  regulations  established 
pursuant  to  title  VI.  and  so  forth,  shall 
be  applied  uniformly  In  all  regions  of 
the  United  States,  does  this  mean  that 
those  who  support  this  amendment  will 
be  voting  for  forced  integration  any- 
where in  the  country?  That  Is  what  is 
happening  In  the  South  now.  And  If  the 
regulations  are  applied  uniformly,  does 
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this  mean  that  forced  Integration  will 
be  the  law  in  tlie  North  as  well  as  in 
the  South? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly,  it  does  not 
mean  that  there  has  to  be  massive,  total 
forced  integration  as  to  every  school. 
Certainly,  it  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  to  integrate  to  the  extent  of  a  quota 
basis  or  anything  like  that. 

The  amendment  says  on  its  face, 
though,  that  no  child  shall  be  turned 
away  from  a  school  because  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  So  it  would  pro- 
hibit discrimination  against  the  cliild, 
the  Individual,  or  numbers  of  them,  hav- 
ing the  right  to  enter  a  school;  and  there- 
fore you  would  have  integration. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  courts 
would  go  in  interpreting  this  matter.  I 
could  not  speak  on  that  point. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  our  responsibility  as  Senators 
to  interpret  as  well  as  we  can  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  laws  we  pass.  The  1954 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  children  could  not  be  assigned  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color.  It  did  not  require  forced  Integra- 
tion, massive  or  otherwise.  The  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  did  not  require  forced  Inte- 
gration, but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  regu- 
lations are  being  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  HEW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton  in  the  chair  >.  The  20  minutes 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  have  ex- 
pired.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes  and  ask  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  If  he  could 
be  brief.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  reg- 
ulations being  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  will,  in  effect,  require 
forced  Integration  In  some  States  in  this 
country.  I  want  to  know  whether,  by 
voting  for  this  amendment,  we  will  be 
voting  for  forced  Integration  in  smy  part 
of  the  country.  I  am  against  forced 
Integration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  gone  about  as 
far  as  I  can  go  on  this.  I  believe  that 
every  Senator  will  have  to  judge  for  him- 
self how  far  this  thing  may  wind  up. 
They  would  certainly  have  Integration. 
We  already  have  it.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  could  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
any  more  enforcement  than  letting  the 
children  in.  The  Supreme  Court  has  al- 
ways bottomed  its  decision  on  the  14th 
amendment,  so  I  could  not  speak  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Integra- 
tion is  one  thing.  We  can  have  voluntary 
Integration  or  freedom  of  choice.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  that.  I  am  for  that.  But 
forced  Integration  in  the  schools  Is 
something  else.  In  the  Senator's  opinion, 
does  this  amendment  require  forced 
integration? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  does  not  require  it, 
In  my  judgment.  It  may  happen.  I  think 
we  will  have  Integration,  of  course.  But 
it  does  not  make  it  mandatory.  What 


policy    may    develop    is    beyond    this 
amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  asked, 
what  do  I  think  of  the  result  of  my 
amendment. 

The  amendment,  if  honestly  applied, 
will  Increase  integration  some  beyond 
the  South.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
doubt  about  that,  beyond  what  it  is  now. 
In  some  of  these  areas  there  would  be 
some  increase  In  It.  It  is  not  demanded 
by  it.  But  I  think  there  would  be  some. 
I  want  to  be  frank  about  it. 

I  think,  though,  that  if  we  apply  a 
uniform  policy  to  the  people  in  areas 
outside  the  South,  they  will  find,  for  the 
first  time,  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
want  to  have  this  integration,  desegre- 
gation, massive  and  otherwise,  at  the 
expense  of  destroying  their  schools,  run- 
ning the  faculties  off.  and  driving  par- 
ents to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools.  They  will  find  out  soon  enough, 
for  the  first  time,  whether  they  want  it. 
They  do  not  know  what  it  will  be  like 
yet,  just  SIS  Members  of  this  body,  they 
do  not  know  whether  they  favor  It  or 
not,  because  they  have  not  sent  their 
children  to  the  highly  integrated  schools 
such  as  we  have  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion. I  speak  with  all  deference  here,  but 
the  people  In  States  like  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania.  New 
York,  and  others,  will  find  out  whether 
they  really  favor  it. 

The  Negroes  in  the  North  will  also  find 
out  whether  they  really  want  this  total 
policy  of  integration.  I  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  black  students  and  their 
parents  in  my  area  of  the  country.  I 
know  how  they  feel.  I  have  talked  to 
them.  I  have  lived  with  them.  They  come 
to  me  wringing  their  hands,  thinking 
that  I  should  be  able  to  do  something 
about  this. 

This  process,  whatever  happens,  will 
finally  wind  up — If  we  have  any  public 
schools  left — with  some  kind  of  modified 
program  more  acceptable  to  both  races 
which  will  be,  in  some  measure,  a  free- 
dom of  choice.  I  am  just  as  sure  of  that 
as  I  am  that  I  live  today.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  will  take. 

Mr.  President,  the  teacher,  the  stu- 
dent, the  schoolroom,  the  class — educa- 
tion Itself,  are  something  far  more  than 
chairs,  desks,  blackboards,  human 
bodies. 

The  teacher  and  the  student  are  like  a 
musical  instrument,  which  must  be  kept 
in  time,  so  that  impressionable  minds  can 
develop  and  grow.  There  is  something  in- 
tangible about  it.  We  cannot  create  it  on 
the  Senate  fioor,  and  neither  can  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  carmot  create  it 
over  there  in  that  fine  marble  building, 
because  time  will  have  passed  on. 

Gentlemen.  I  put  it  up  to  you.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  Let  us  meet  this 
issue  squarely. 

We  shall  soon  hear  the  argument,  let 
us  send  it  to  a  committee.  God  have 
mercy  on  us  if  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  this  subject  now  to  do  that. 

If  we  think  we  do  not  have  enough 
knowledge  now,  I  suggest  that  Senators 
spend  a  day  visiting  the  integrated 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 


let  them  see  what  they  are  like.  I  speak 
with  all  deference  to  them.  If  they  do 
not  know  it  now,  they  will  soon  find  out. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Let  us  look  at  the  amendment  and  see 
what  it  does. 

I  read  the  amendment: 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  In  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  In  dealing  with  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race  In  the  schools  of  tbe 
local  educational  agencies  of  any  State  with- 
out regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation. 

Mr.  President,  in  1954.  the  Suprem? 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  on 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education.  In 
that  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  children  could  not  be  classified  by 
race  for  assignment  to  public  school. 
They  based  the  decision  on  the  14th 
amendment,  from  which  I  read  a  por- 
tion thereof: 

Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized 
In  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  tbe 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Ju- 
risdiction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

■We  shall  hear  from  time  to  time  in 
this  Chtimber  about  "de  jure"  segre- 
gation. At  one  time,  we  had  de  Jure  seg- 
gregation  in  every  State  in  the  United 
States.  Some  States  ended  de  jure  segre- 
gation earlier  thsm  others.  But  in  1954, 
by  the  Brown  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  ended,  for  all  time  and  forever,  de 
jure  segregation  in  every  State  in  the 
Itmd. 

Thus,  if  any  Senator  rises  tram  time 
to  time  now,  on  this  floor,  and  tries  to 
distinguish  between  de  jure  and  de  facto 
segregation,  there  Is  no  such  thing  and 
there  has  not  been  any  such  thing  for 
16  long  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  enforcing  the  Civfl 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  un- 
fortunately has  attempted  to  place  into 
effect  one  rule  in  the  Southern  States 
and  a  different  rule  in  the  other  States 
of  the  Union. 

I  thought  that  this  Union  since  1865 
was  one  Nation,  indivisible,  inseparable, 
with  equal  justice  for  all.  I  thought  there 
was  equal  application  of  the  law  in  every 
part  of  our  50  States. 

Congress  has  affirmed  that  in  its  views. 
But  unfortunately  some  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  some  decisions  of  the  execu- 
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live  branch  of  Government  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  War  Between  the  SUtes 
that  ended  in  1865  is  not  yet  over,  and 
that  one  section  of  the  country  must  be 
treated  as  a  conquered  province  to  the 
exclusion  of  aU  other  secUons  of  the 
country. 

These  bureaucrats  are  going  through- 
out the  South.  They  go  to  the  county 
health  department,  the  school  boards, 
the  superintendents  of  schools,  the 
county  boards  of  education,  the  State 
boards,  and  even  to  the  Governors,  and 
they  say.  "You  have  got  such  and  such 
a  school.  We  counted  the  number  of  black 
students  and  found  that  you  do  not  have 
a  large  enough  percentage  of  blacks." 

They  go  to  other  schools  and  count  tlie 
number  of  black  studenU  and  find  that 
in  their  opinion  the  schools  do  not  have 
enough  blacks.  And  they  then  cut  off 
Federal  assistance.  Some  of  that  money 
is  title  I  funds  that  were  being  used  to 
feed  hungry  children. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia,  they  have  de- 
prived 10.000  unfortunate  students,  white 
and  black,  of  lunch  program  funds  that 
Congress  appropriated  for  nutrition  of 
needy  children. 

Is  that  equal  protection  of  the  laws?  Is 
that  equal  justice  under  the  law?  They 
have  not  cut  off  one  thin  dime  of  any 
funds  appropriated  for  any  State  out- 
side of  the  South,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  tMr.  Sten- 
Nis>  and  other  Senators  have  stood  on 
this  floor  day  after  day  and  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  twice  as  much  seg- 
regation in  many  areas  of  our  country 
than  there  is  in  the  South.  In  fact,  we 
are  meeting  In  the  Senate  Chamber  to- 
day, and  we  have  located  here  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  the  most  segregated  public 
school  system  of  the  United  Stotes.  I 
think  the  facts  show  that  85  percent  of 
the  students  in  the  public  school  system 
In  Washington.  DC.  is  black. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident will  the  Senator  yield  for  correc- 
tion? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  fig- 
ure is  95  percent  rather  than  85  percent. 
Mr  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
percenU^e  is  95  percent.  I  appreciate  the 
correction  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  appreciate  his  clari- 
fication of  the  Recokd  on  that  point. 

What  did  Congress  say  about  it?  Con- 
gress passed  Public  Law  88-352  on  July  2. 
1964.  That  was  when  it  was  signed  by  the 
President.  A  provision  of  title  IV  of  that 
statute  states: 

"DesegregBtlon"  meaxxs  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

We  have  desegregated  public  schools 
throughout  the  South.  But  these  bureau- 
crats and.  In  some  Instances,  some  of  our 
more  zealous  courts  have  found  that  the 
ratio  of  black  and  white  does  not  suit 
their  notion  of  what  It  ought  to  t>e. 

Their  theory  is  that  discrimination 
does  not  mean  a  school  open  to  all.  black 
and  white,  without  reference  to  race. 


creed,  or  color.  They  think  that  discrim- 
ination means  that  one  has  to  go  out 
and  have  an  homogenized  society,  that 
he  has  to  run  down  enough  children, 
black  and  white,  and  enough  members 
of  the  faculty,  black  and  white,  and  drag 
them  in  by  their  heels,  kicking  and 
screaming  against  their  wUl.  and  assign 
them  to  a  cerUin  school  against  their 

wUl. 
It  is  a  ridiculous  situation  we  face  in 

this  country. 

The  only  people  that  I  know  today  who 
are  deprived  of  their  freedom  of  action 
are  prisoners  that  society  has  put  in  pris- 
on. Another  class  consists  of  draftees  who 
have  been  called  to  serve  their  country 
and  defend  our  flag.  They  may  be  sent  to 
a  foreign  battlefield  to  fight  and  die. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  group  deprived  of  their  freedom 
consists  of  little  schoolchildren  who  are 
assigned  to  public  schools  against  their 
will  by  the  notion  of  some  bureaucrat. 
That  is  not  liberty  and  it  is  not  freedom 
of  action. 

It  Is  not  confined  to  the  white  children 
alone.  I  hold  an  article  in  my  hand  that 
I  had  printed  in  the  Record  the  other 
day.  It  reads  in  part : 

A  boycott  by  the  1.600  pupils  at  all-black 
Spalding  School  In  Lamar,  S.C.,  was  vir- 
tually 100  per  cent  effective  They  are  pro- 
testing a  court-ordered  deaegregatlon  plan 
that  would  move  about  SCO  Negro  pupils 
to  a  predominantly  white  school 

In  my  State  of  Georgia,  at  College 
Park,  HEW  officials  wanted  a  school 
abolished  and  it  was  closed.  It  was  a 
Negro  neighborhood  school.  Students 
protested.  The  principal  protested.  Par- 
ents protested.  Teachers  protested.  Such 
pressure  was  brought  that  the  school 
was  allowed  to  reopen. 

I  want  to  read  to  the  Senate  the  sad- 
dest letter  I  have  ever  received.  It  is 
dated  February  1.  1970.  and  is  from  La 
Grange.  Ga.  This  lady  is  the  wife  of  a 
serviceman  in  the  Air  Force,  presently 
assigned  to  Taiwan.  She  has  six  children. 
The  oldest  child  is  15  years  of  age.  and 
the  youngest  child  is  7  years  of  age. 

She  Is  working  as  a  nurse  to  try  to  sup- 
port her  family  and  to  help  her  husband, 
who  Is  in  the  Air  Force,  support  that 
family. 

She  writes: 

DsAB  Sn:  In  reference  to  our  telephone 
conversation  of  the  night  of  Jan.  29.  1970,  I 
am  replying  In  writing  to  our  conversation 
that  night. 

(1)  Due  to  the  fact  I  have  six  children  of 
Elementary  Ac  Junior  High  school  age. 

(3)  In  Sept.  1970  I  will  have  my  six  chil- 
dren attending  five  different  schools  In  our 
school  eone. 

(3 1  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  schools  and 
the  distances  from  my  home  to  each  school. 
Plus  the  »otal  number  of  miles  I  would  have 
to  travel  before  going  to  my  Job  at  9  00  am. 

(4)  Due  to  my  income,  I  could  not  pay 
anyone  to  provide  transportation  to  five  dif- 
ferent schools. 

(5)  By  local  cab  the  rate  U  $3.00  per  child 
round  trip,  this  would  be  $1800  per  week. 
Plus  $8.50  for  lunch  money.  This  would  be 


at  the  present  rate  $36.50  for  cab  fare  and 
lunch  money.  The  cab  co.  doesn't  know  If 
this  will  still  be  the  rate  per  child  In  Sept 

i6i  Mv  present  wage  is  $67  39  per  week. 
This  would  leave  me  $40  89  per  week  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  buy  gas  for  the  week  In  question. 

(7)  I  have  no  one  to  take  my  children  to 
school  but  myself  as  I  could  not  afford  for 
the  children  to  go  hungry  while  1  paid  for 
their  transportation.  This  would  mean  that 
I  would  have  to  take  them  to  school  myself, 
a  dUtance  of  lO',  miles  before  going  to  work, 
plus  leaving  my  Job  in  the  afternoon  and 
going  10' i  miles  again  to  pick  them  up 

(8)  As  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  US. 
Air  Force,  serving  In  the  Far  East,  living  by 
myself  with  my  children  and  trying  to  keep 
our  family  together,  I  have  to  work  to  help 
provide  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  We 
bought  our  home  on  Park  Ave.  so  our  chil- 
dren In  the  elementary  school  could  go  to 
South  West  School  which  Is  In  walking  dis- 
tance of  our  home. 

(9)  I  must  strongly  protest  to  the  extra 
hardship*  these  changes  In  school  will  place 
on  my  children  and  myself. 

(10)  My  youngest  child,  age  seven  (girl), 
will  have  to  .ittend  Kelly  which  Is  In  one  of 
the  worst  paru  of  the  city.  She  Is  ven^  small 
for  her  age,  weighs  only  33  lbs.  and  Is  a  very 
nervous  child.  I  fear  for  her  s.Uety  and  health 
In  attending  a  school  so  far  from  her  older 
brothers  and  sister  who  has  seen  to  her  safety 
since  she  started  to  school. 

Any  help  you  can  give  me  In  this  matter 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  President.  I  never  thought  I  would 
live  to  see  the  day  in  this  land  of  the 
free  ajid  the  home  of  the  brave  when  I 
would  receive  such  a  letter  from  the  wife 
of  a  serviceman  who  is  fighting  for  his 
coimtry.  She  has  been  ordered  to  send 
her  children  to  five  different  schools  that 
she  cannot  afford  and  against  her  will. 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  come  to  her  aid. 
just  as  her  husband  Is  fighting  for  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  position  of  the 
administration.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi said  that  the  administration  is 
not  opposed  to  these  amendments.  Par  be 
it  from  me  as  a  Democratic  Senator  to 
compliment  the  political  agility  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  I  do  because  thev  h^ve 
come  down  foursquare  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue. 

I  would  like  to  read  for  the  record  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  a  letter  from 
James  E.  Allen.  Jr..  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Education,  and  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  speaking  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  which  he  stated: 

In  summary,  the  Department's  position  Is 
that  ( 1 )  the  eUmlnatlon  of  racial  segregation 
in  education  Is  essential  wherever  It  exlsu 
in  our  Nation:  (3l  Amendments  462.  469.  and 
481  are  opposed  by  the  Department;  an:l  i3) 
Amendment  463  should  be  more  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  so  that  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  any  legislative  action  of  this  kind 
may  be  more  accurately  defined  and  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  his  time? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  date  of  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Allen.  Commissioner  of 
Education? 
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Mr.  PELL.  The  letter  is  dated  February 
6.  1970. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  6  days  prior  to 
the  statement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  think  that  the  President's 
statement  supersedes  and  cancels  to  a 
large  degree  what  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  said? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  think  it  certainly 
supersedes  but  does  not  necessarily  can- 
cel, because  the  President  did  not  spe- 
cifically deny  or  disclaim  the  letter  of  the 
Commissioner.  I  am  citing  this  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  great  political  agility  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  the  President's  state- 
ment, not  only  by  virtue  of  being  made 
last  but  because  of  his  position,  would 
certainly  be  the  controlling  position  of 
the  administration.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  the  com- 
munication before  me.  but  according  to 
press  reports  Secretary  Finch  made  a 
speech  in  Boston  Saturday.  He  said  that 
this  amendment,  referring  to  these 
amendments,  certainly  was  in  order  and 
had  a  place,  and  that  this  so-called 
northern  segregation  was  obnoxious.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  used  that  word.  Maybe 
he  used  the  word  hypocritical.  Did  the 
Senator  see  that  article? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  sure,  if  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  recalls  having  seen  the 
article,  it  was  published,  but  I  did  not 
see  it  myself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  get  it  and  refer  to 
it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  4  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  this  debate 
and  discussion.  I  do  not  think  it  is  really 
the  fact  that  the  President  by  means  of 
political  agility  has  been  trying  to  avoid 
facing  the  Issues.  I  think  the  statement 
read  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is 
clear  and  I  think  it  is  understandable. 
Then,  we  have  listened  at  great  length  to 
what  members  of  the  departments  have 
said. 

As  representatives  of  the  people  we  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  writ- 
ing the  law.  not  someone  down  the  line 
In  a  department  and  not  someone  whose 
name  is  not  known  by  the  people.  Some- 
times they  say.  "This  Is  not  the  law."  I 
ask.  "Then,  what  is  the  law?"  I  had  this 
occur  with  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor. 
I  discussed  in  the  press  what  I  meant  by 
an  amendment.  I  know  what  I  meant.  I 
am  not  trained  in  the  law,  but  I  am 
trained  in  communicating  with  people, 
and  I  believe  when  I  speak  to  people  they 
imderstand  what  I  mean. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  can- 
not understand  why  there  should  be  the 
slightest  discussion.  The  amendment 
merely  provides  that  the  law  shall  apply 
equally  to  everyone.   It  says  Uiat  we 


should  not  have  one  law  for  New  York, 
another  law  for  Calif orijfa,  and  another 
law  for  Washington.  It  provides  that  the 
Federal  law  shall  apply  equally  to  all  the 
people.  There  can  be  no  question  about  It. 

Then,  the  matter  of  civil  rights  is  dis- 
cussed. I  have  been  in  favor  of  civil 
rights;  I  voted  for  civil  rights.  I  went  to 
an  integrated  school  when  I  was  a  young- 
ster where  75  percent,  maybe  80  per- 
cent, of  the  students  were  Negro.  We  did 
not  think  anything  about  it.  That  school 
was  at  36th  and  Chestnut  Streets  in  West 
Philadelphia.  It  did  not  hurt  my  edu- 
cation. We  got  along.  I  think  I  have  had 
a  fairly  successful  life. 

But  we  are  talking  about  double  stand- 
ards, and  there  are  far  too  many  stand- 
ards in  this  world  today;  one  set  of 
standards  for  one  place  and  suiother  set 
of  rules  for  another  place.  We  cannot 
have  this.  It  is  not  honest,  it  is  not  moral, 
it  is  not  decent. 

With  regard  to  the  application,  I  wish 
to  say  that  this  entire  matter  has  come 
home  to  Californians  within  the  last  few 
days  as  a  result  of  the  recent  court  de- 
cision in  Los  Angeles.  Suddenly  the  peo- 
ple of  California  who  had  been  talking 
about  this  matter  abstractly  and  about 
someone  in  another  State,  are  now  faced 
with  the  problem. 

I  wish  to  bring  up  the  practical  side 
of  the  matter.  Busing  is  going  to  cost 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  $40  million.  The 
school  system  there  is  already  without 
sufficient  money  to  operate  properly.  It 
Is  going  to  cost  the  State  of  California 
$140  million,  which  it  can  ill  afford. 
These  are  the  conditions  that  now  have 
come  home  in  California  and  Califor- 
nians understand  at  long  last  what  we 
have  been  talking  about  here. 

What  about  the  rights  of  the  people 
involved?  What  about  the  rights  of  fam- 
ilies who  say.  "I  do  not  want  my  child 
sent  22  miles  to  smother  school?"  They 
are  certainly  entitled  to  consideration. 

In  our  enthusiasm  for  ideas,  in  oiu- 
emotionalism  to  do  things  that  should 
have  been  done  years  b%o  to  right  some 
laws  that  had  existed,  let  us  not  let  emo- 
tions and  enthusiasm  overcome  wisdom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
understaind  that  what  we  do  here  today 
should  be  designed  for  application  to 
the  people  in  all  50  States.  It  should  be 
designed  to  last  for  all  time  and  to  truly 
accomplish  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  Let  us  not  sacrifice  the  excellence 
smd  quality  of  education  In  order  to  prove 
some  numerical  formula  that  someone 
may  have  figured  out  without  really 
understanding  what  he  was  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to.  I  think  it  Is  neces- 
sary and  I  think  the  amendment  ex- 
emplifies the  basis  of  our  entire  system 
of  government:  One  set  of  laws  for  all 
the  people,  no  more  and  no  less,  with 
no  complications. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  to  simi 
up,  amendment  No.  463  simply  provides 


that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  guidelines  and  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  6  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  section  182  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  conditions  of  segregation  by  race  in 
the  schools  of  the  local  agencies  of  any 
State  without  regard  to  the  origin  or 
cause  of  such  segregation. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is  simple. 
It  is  "yes"  or  "no,"  do  you  believe  that 
the  policies  of  the  UJ3.  Government 
should  be  uniform  in  all  the  States?  Do 
you  believe,  "yes"  or  "no,"  that  Federal 
laws  should  be  applied  equally  through- 
out the  Nation? 

However,  there  is  another  underlying 
question  that  will  also  be  answered  "yes" 
or  "no"  when  that  proposition  is  re- 
jected or  accepted. 

That  is  the  real  question  and  issue  the 
proponents  of  the  substitute  seek  to 
avoid.  That  question  is  simple,  "Is  segre- 
gation right  or  wrong?" 

Let  us  not  be  diverted  from  the  central 
issue  involved  here.  If  segregation  is 
wrong  in  the  South,  it  is  wrong  in  the 
North. 

No  study  is  necessary  for  a  Senator  to 
determine  if  he  believes  in  that  principle. 
What  more  information  is  required,  or 
would  be  helpful  to  a  Senator  to  help 
him  decide  whether  he  would  support 
that  principle? 

Do  we  not  know  what  the  ftusts  are 
about  segregation  or  integration  in  both 
the  North  and  the  South?  Are  those  who 
propose  further  study  suggesting  that 
they  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are 
about  segregation  or  integration  in  the 
North— or  the  South? 

If  these  facts  are  not  available,  and  if 
they  have  not  been  available  over  the 
years,  how  then  can  it  be  said  with  con- 
viction, as  it  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
was  right  in  1954  when  separate  but  equal 
facilities  were  struck  down? 

If  a  study  is  needed  now  to  determine 
what  the  facts  are  about  segregation,  or 
integration  In  the  North — or  the  South — 
on  what  grounds  did  those  who  proposed 
and  those  who  now  support  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  base  their  arguments 
that  the  civil  rights  law  was  and  is 
needed? 

The  cold,  hard  facts  are:  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  smiendment  do  not  really 
want  a  full  study.  They  already  know  the 
facts.  The  record  Is  full  Of  facts.  They 
want  to  avoid  coming  face  to  face  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  the  simple  ques- 
tion: Is  segregation  wrong  and,  if  so, 
what  are  those  who  believe  it  is  wrong 
willing  to  do  about  it  in  their  own  home 
town,  in  their  own  home  county,  in  their 
own  home  State? 

This  call  for  a  study  simply  provides 
a  way  to  avoid  answering  the  question: 
Are  we  willing  to  do  to  all  sections  of 
the  Nation  what  we  have  done  to  the 
South? 

In  short,  this  proposal  for  a  study  is 
a  smokescreen,  a  maneuver,  which  the 
proponents  are  using  to  avoid  taking 
their  own  medicine.  I  do  not  challenge 
their  good  faith.  I  challenge  their 
judgment. 
Moreover,    there   is   nothing   in    this 
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amendment  that  authorizes  one  single 
investigation,  or  extends  one  lota  of 
authority  that  does  not  now  exist  In 
both  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Either  one  of  these  committees  can 
do  everything  that  is  authorized  in  this 
amendment. 

Are  the  proponents  of  this  study  saying 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Conmiittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
have  not  sufficiently  studied  matters 
under  their  jurisdiction— specifically  the 
matter  of  segregation  in  schools? 

The  proponents  of  this  substitute  argue 
that  not  enough  facts  are  available  on 
which  to  determine  whether  our  present 
course  is  proper  or  improper. 

They  say  in  effect  we  do  not  know- 
enough  about  the  situation  to  say  wheth- 
er the  present  policy  and  practice  regard- 
ing desegregation  is  right  or  wrong — good 
or  bad. 

They  admit  there  Is  sufficient  doubt  to 
require  a  study. 

That  being  true  they  should  then  be 
willing  to  cease  and  desist  or  at  least 
suspend  present  disastrous  practices  until 

the  facts  are  known.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

KrwsioN  or  xtnaniicocs-consknt  Aoaxxuxr 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  on  the  bill 
be  extended  from  5  hours  to  6  hours,  the 
reason  being  that  there  was  some  con- 
fusion last  week  when  the  decision  was 
made.  On  both  sides  of  the  Issue,  we 
thought  that  6  hours  would  be  more  de- 
sirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  so  or- 
dered. 
Who  jrlelds  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen).     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  amendment  No.  463.  the  iml- 
formity  of  application  amendment. 
Frankly.  I  much  prefer  amendment  No. 
481.  which  embodies  the  New  York  stat- 
ute, and  which  in  efTect  would  grant  free 
dom  of  choice  to  parents  and  schoolchil- 
dren, which  would  prevent  mass  busing 
of  students,  which  would  prevent  the 
change  or  alteration  of  school  district 
lines  in  order  to  change  the  racial  com- 
position of  schools. 

Amendment  No.  463  should  b«  adopted. 
It  Is  fair.  It  is  just.  It  provides  equal  op- 
portunity. It  provides  equal  protection  of 
the  law.  Lack  of  this  is  what  we  resent 
In  Alabama. 

We  are  not  willing  to  accept  as  final  a 
Federal  public  school  policy  which  per- 
mits segregation  in  the  North  and  which 
requires,  by  punitive  measures,  deseg- 
regaticm  now  in  the  South.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  policy  of  denying  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  citizens  of  this 
country  who  reside  in  the  South  can  long 
stand. 

We  resent  very  much  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out so  much  as  granting  a  hearing  to  the 
Governor  of  Alabama,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Alabama,  in  presenting 


a  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  raising 
the  point  that  the  people  of  Alabama  are 
being  denied  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
threw  out  that  petition. 

Similar  action  was  accorded  a  petition 
by  the  Governor  of  Florida.  Gov.  Claude 
Kirk,  prompting  the  Governor  of  Florida 
to  say  that  a  convict,  a  convicted  felon, 
could  get  the  attention  and  the  ear  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  writing  some 
memorandum  on  the  back  of  an  enve- 
lope, but  that  the  people  of  Florida  could 
not  get  its  attention:  and  causing  the 
Governor  of  Alabama  to  say  that  a  single 
Commimlst  could  get  the  ear  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  that  the  people  of 
Alabama,  4  million  strong,  could  not. 

The  Governor  of  Alabama  is  in  town 
today,  along  with  several  other  southern 
Governors.  They  are  here  seeking  to  save 
the  public  school  systems  of  their  re- 
spective States. 

I  was  interested  in  hearing  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  in  behalf  of  the  amendment. 
I  believe  that  if  the  amiendment  should 
be  adopted  and  the  desegregation  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  were  ap- 
plied equally  throughout  the  United 
States,  we  would  find  more  support  than 
is  needed  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  choice, 
in  behalf  of  the  neighborhood  school 
concept  in  our  schools. 

I  resent  the  fact  that  in  States  outside 
the  South  segregation  Is  growing,  rising 
dramatically,  whereas  In  the  South  de- 
segregation is  taking  place.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  take  place,  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
if  we  are  not  required  to  have  desegrega- 
tion now  through  busing,  through 
change  of  school  districts,  through  mass 
transfer  of  students. 

I  have  excerpts  here  from  a  study 
made  by  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  first  one 
being  dated  January  1968.  entitled  "In- 
tegration and  the  Schools."  I  would  like 
to  read  an  except  from  that  study, 
page  9: 

PSOBLCM  CBOWS 

Despite  the  determination  and  significant 
acoompllahments  of  many  In  education,  the 
growth  of  the  problem  baa  ouutrlpped  the 
efforts  to  deal  with  It : 

RacUl  Imbalance  within  school  districts  Is 
Increasing  in  both  suburban  and  urban  com- 
munities. 

This  is  in  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
demanding  desegregation  now  in  the 
South  with  segregation  growing  in  both 
suburban  and  urban  communities  there — 
racial  census  reports  show  tbat  between  1961 
and  1966.  in  the  41  school  dlstrtcU  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  Negro  pupils  (exclusive 
of  New  York  City ) . 

Where  the  situation  is  weighted  much 
more  in  favor  of  segregation — 

the  number  of  elementary  schools  with  more 
than  50  percent  Negro  pupils  Increased  from 
60  to  72;  the  number  with  more  than  90  pti- 
cent  Negro  pupils  Increased  from  35  to  33. 

Racial  Isolation  among  school  districts  Is 
also  Increasing.  In  this  same  period,  the  per- 
centage of  Negro  pupils  In  one  suburban 
district  roee  to  83  and  In  anotber.  to  71.  In 
three  other  districts,  the  percentage  sur- 
passed 50. 

Then  in  December  1969.  there  was  a 
review  of  the  revised  studies  of  the  oim 
taken  some  2  years  before,  a  restate- 
ment of  policy,  in  which  it  is  stated: 


The  efforu  of  the  SUte  of  New  Tork  to 
eliminate  segregation  and  to  speed  Integra- 
tion must  be  increased. 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  amendment 
No.  463  might  give  the  State  of  New  York 
some  help  in  that  regard.  It  might  help 
them  with  the  desegregation  they  say 
they  want  but  are  not  getting — 

Racial  and  social  class  Isolation  In  the 
public  schools  has  Increased  substantially 
during  the  past  two  years  despite  efforts  to 
eliminate  It. 

That  study  was  dated  December  1969. 
Then  again,  according  to  figures  of 
HEW,  91.7  percent  of  the  Negroes  in 
Alabaina  attend  schools  that  are  ma- 
jority black.  The  same  figures  show  that 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  95.3  percent 
of  the  Negroes  attend  majority  black 
schools.  In  New  York,  97.9  percent  of  Ne- 
groes attend  schools  that  are  majority 
black.  In  Gary,  Ind.,  96.9  percent  of  Ne- 
groes attend  majority  black  schools. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  a  higher  per- 
centage of  segregation  in  Los  Angeles, 
Newark,  N.J.,  and  Gary,  Ind..  than  there 
is  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  So  I  would 
like  to  know  why  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  push  desegrega- 
tion on  a  crash  basis  In  Alabaina  and 
throughout  the  South,  but  to  completely 
Ignore  the  situations  in  Los  Angelet, 
Newark.  N.J.,  and  Gary,  Ind..  which  are 
worse  than  that  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  imderstand  It, 
amendment  No.  463  would  apply  to  the 
Northern  Stotes.  States  outside  the 
South,  the  same  desegregation  policies 
that  are  now  being  applied  in  the  South, 
whereas  amendment  No.  481  would  allow 

us  In  the  South 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  not  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, has  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 

Alabama  expired?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  able  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  seeking  to 
clarify  the  parliamentary  situation  and 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  under  con- 
sideration, which  is  amendment  No.  463, 
the  uniformity  amendment,  I  under- 
stand, that  it  would  apply  to  sections 
outside  the  South  the  same  desegrega- 
tion policies  that  are  now  being  applied 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  South, 
whereas  amendment  No.  481,  which  I 
understand  will  be  voted  on  after  the 
pending  amendment,  would  allow  us  in 
the  South  to  enjoy  the  same  freedom  of 
choice  that  is  now  permitted  the  people 
of  the  Northern  States.  But  I  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  amendment  No.  463 
would  make  the  Senators  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  sections  outside  the 
South  more  conscious  of  the  need  for 
adopting  a  policy  of  freedom  of  choice. 
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In  my  judgment,  freedom  of  choice  is 
the  only  answer  to  our  chaotic  school 
situation  in  Alabama  and  the  South. 
With  freedom  of   choice   applied  in  a 

bona  fide  effort 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Bona  fide  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  South  would  be  the  com- 
plete answer  to  our  chaotic  school  prob- 
lem in  Alabama  and  the  South,  and  I 
believe  that  through  the  adoption  of 
amendment  No.  463  we  would  check  up 
to  Senators  outside  the  South  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  really  want  de- 
segregation applied  throughout  the  coun- 
try, or  only  to  the  South. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
just  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
who  has  Just  finished  speaking,  is  a  very 
good  question,  and  a  very  fair  one,  and 
it  deserves  to  be  asked  and  deserves  to 
be  answered. 

I  suggest  that  the  proper  answer  is  not 
the  answer  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  should  like, 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  am  sure  many  other  Senators  who 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Stennis 
amendment,  to  present  tlie  case  of  those 
who  want  uniform  desegregation  of  our 
schools  throughout  the  country  in  an 
affirmative  fashion,  and  not  a  negative 
one.  Our  effort  is  not  to  slow  down  de- 
segregation all  over  the  country,  but 
rather  to  bring  it  about  as  quickly,  as 
fairly,  and  as  effectively  as  possible. 

The  issue  we  are  facing  today  is 
marked  by  unnecessary  confusion. 

There  is  confusion  over  the  various  in- 
terpretations of  the  effects  of  the  Stermis 
amendment. 

There  is  confusion,  I  must  say  in  all 
honesty,  over  the  position  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  in  regard  to  this  issue. 
There  surely  is  confusion,  among  the 
public  at  least,  over  differences  between 
school  segregation  in  the  South  and  ra- 
cial isolation  in  the  North. 

And  there  is  confusion  about  the  al- 
ternatives available  to  men  and  women 
of  conscience  in  the  Senate. 

Some  of  this  confusion  is  understand- 
able. 

I  think  it  is  difficult  for  any  American 
who  senses  the  grave  injustice  that  racial 
isolation  inflicts  in  minorities  in  the 
North  to  understand  how  that  Injustice 
differs  from  that  suffered  by  those  who 
are  segregated  as  a  result  of  State- 
fostered  policies  in  the  South.  Discrimi- 
nation is  repugnant  to  Americans 
whether  it  flows  from  racist  policy,  per- 
sonal insensitivity.  neglect,  or  the  herit- 
age of  generations  of  deprivation. 

But  no  one  should  let  his  concern  over 
the  injustice  of  racial  isolation  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  obscure  the  fact 
that  our  race  relations  have  been — and 
continue,--to  be — most  scarred  by  the 
maintenance  of  dual  school  systems  in 

DUth. 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  statement 
need  only  look  at  the  figures  I  placed  in 


the  Congressional  Record  on  December 
8  last  year.  Those  flgures,  which  come 
frcHn  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  show  » 
that  87.4  percent  of  the  black  students  in 
Mississippi  are  enrolled  in  all-black 
schools  while  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
black  students  in  New  Jersey  are  sim- 
ilarly enrolled. 

As  I  said  then,  these  figures  do  not — 
and  should  not — suggest  that  we  ignore 
the  problems  outside  the  South.  But  they 
do  demonstrate  that  the  problem  in  the 
Nortli  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
dilute  or  destroy  our  efforts  to  obtain 
justice  for  all  in  the  South. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment that  our  school  desegregation  laws, 
and  indeed  all  our  laws,  should  be  en- 
forced uniformly  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 

tr5'. 

Nevertheless  I  am  distressed,  as  I  wrote 
the  President  during  the  weekend,  that 
there  is  confusion  about  his  statement 
in  that  it  might  be  interpreted  by  some 
as  support  of  the  Stennis  amendment, 
as  support  for  the  belief  that  we  should 
ef,£e  our  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the 
South  in  order  to  bring  about  uniform 
enforcement  throughout  the  country. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President's  state- 
ment should  be  interpreted  that  way. 

But.  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
there  should  be  no  confusion  about  the 
alternatives  available  to  us. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  President  dur- 
ing the  weekend,  and  to  the  Senate  pre- 
viously, a  responsible  plan  to  get  at  de 
facto  segregation  in  the  North  without 
diminishing  the  efforts  to  eliminate  de 
jure  segregation  in  the  South. 

On  February  4,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion (S.  3378)  which  deals  directly  with 
the  basic  problem  of  improving  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  educationally  de- 
prived children  wherever  they  live. 

My  bill  would  add  to  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  a 
requirement  that  applicants  submit  plans 
to  substantisdly  reduce  or  eliminate  ra- 
cial, social,  or  linguistic  isolation.  This 
bill  would  be  consistent  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Dr.  James  Allen,  UJS.  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

My  bill  borrows  from  the  principle  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  adopting  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
deal  vrith  segregation  stemming  from 
State-fostered  dual  school  systems.  Just 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  required  illegally 
segregated  school  districts  to  submit  de- 
segregation plans  in  order  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral assistance,  my  bill  requires  them  to 
submit  plans  to  obtain  Federal  assist- 
ance, my  bill  requires  them  to  submit 
plans  to  ending  racial  isolation  in  order 
to  obtain  aid  imder  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

This  legislation,  in  my  view,  represents 
an  affirmative  approach  to  the  problem 
which  the  Stennis  amendment  ostensibly 
is  designed  to  meet. 

I  have  not  offered  my  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  measure  because  I 
believe  there  should  be  consideration  of 
this  whole  matter  in  a  comprehensive 
way. 

FV)r  exeunple,  we  should  consider  the 
provision  of  special  assistance  to  school 
districts  to  help  them  overcome  racial 
isolation.  Just  as  title  IV  of  the  Civil 


Rights  Act  offers  such  aid  to  eliminate 
dual  school  districts. 

It  is  my  belief  that  consideration  of 
the  issues  raised  by  my  bill  should  not 
be  forced  to  compete  for  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  with  the  many  other  im- 
portant issues  contained  in  the  pending 
bill  and  the  pending  Stennis  amendment. 
We  cannot  develop  responsible,  con- 
sidered legislation  by  merely  patching 
faulty  proposals.  We  can  develop  such 
legislation  in  appropriate  hearings  in  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  or 
by  a  select  committee  established  for  that 
purpose,  for  that  matter,  as  has  been 
suggested  informally  and  may  be  sug- 
gested formally  before  we  are  finished 
with  this  matter.  In  any  event.  I  have  had 
assurance  that  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  will  give  consideration  to 
my  proposal  and  other  pn^osals  dealing 
with  the  whole  subject,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
adopt  the  Stennis  amendment  in  order 
to  make  uniform  our  efforts  over  the 
country  for  the  elimination  of  segrega- 
tion in  our  public  schools.  Whatever  its 
intention — and  I  leave  that  for  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  Senators  in- 
volved— the  effect  of  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment would  be  to  slow  down  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in 
school  desegregation  cases.  To  my  mind, 
this  would  be  a  tragedy  twice  com- 
poimded — many  times  compounded. 

Already,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
lately  said,  the  time  for  deliberation  and 
deliberate  action  is  gone.  The  time  for 
consummation  of  this  objective  is  at 
hand. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  one  of  the  most  diligent 
and  one  of  the  Senators  with  the  greatest 
conscience  on  this  issue  for  years.  I  must 
say  that  I  derive  great  comfort  from  his 
view,  because  I  know  him  to  be  a  good 
enough  lawyer  to  take  precisely  the  op- 
posite position  if  he  felt  that  was  Justi- 
fied. 

As  I  understand  his  position — and  I 
identify  myself  with  it — you  should  not 
slow  down  desegregation  in  place  A, 
which  has  such  a  centuries-old  history  of 
injustice,  because  you  cannot  go  as  fast 
as  you  ought  to  go — not  like  to,  but  ought 
to  go — in  place  B :  but  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  do  our  utmost  to  catch  up  in  place 
B — to  wit,  the  North. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
am  grateful  to  him  for  the  support  of  my 
position  and  for  his  speaking  at  this 
time.  I  do  believe  this.  We  should  not 
slow  down  ansrwhere  where  special  efforts 
are  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish 

desegregation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  addition,  as  the  Senator 
has  recognized  and  has  been  so  kind  as 
to  indicate  his  approval,  I  suggest  a 
specific  way  in  which  our  education  laws 
can  be  amended  to  bring  about  the  most 
Tvpi&  possible  desegregation  everywhere 
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by  requiring  that  applications  for  title 
I  assistance  contain  provisions  for  the 
elimination   of   racial,  social,   and  lin- 
guistic isolation. 
Mr.  President.  I  jrleld  the  floor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  you  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  During  that  year, 
retirement  and  survivor  benefit  payments 
totaled  $1.5  billion  and  were  paid  to  some 
1.5  million  beneficiaries.  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  payments  amounted  to 
$97,000,000  and  were  paid  to  about 
178.000  beneficiaries. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  Whitk  House.  February  17,  1970. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presidinc 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  * 

I  For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  PKT.I..  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  What  is  the  time  situ- 
ation?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  40 
minutes  remain  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Divided  how? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute remains  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  39  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  2V2  hours  on  the 
bill,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  PELL.  Three  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Three  hours  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 

parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  regard 
to  the  last  question,  the  time  on  the  bill 
is  allotted  to  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  3hall  we  take  a  recess 
now?  By  agreement  of  the  Senate,  It 
would  not  count  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
time  would  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Does  any  Senator  wish  to  speak  at  the 
moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  ready  to  speak.  I 
have  a  speech  which  has  been  published 
and  distributed.  Senator  Ribicoff  was 
very  kind  to  stay  here  for  a  little  while. 
But  I  have  just  checked  it  out,  and  the 
luncheon  of  the  Republican  Party  is  in 
process.  It  would  be  very  Inconvenient 
and  quite  unfair  to  try  to  do  very  much 
in  the  next  hour.  I  am  considering  the 
interest  of  Meml)ers  in  this  matter  and 
their  desire  to  hear  the  debate. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  concur  in  what  I  believe  will  be  the 
Senator's  suggestion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  recess  un- 
til 2  p.m.? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No  unan- 
imous-consent request  has  yet  been 
made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  concur  in  the  idea  that 
the  object  of  speaking  is  that  Senators 
hear  the  speaker.  Very  few  Senators  are 
in  the  Chamber.  Many  staff  members  are 
present.  But  I  think  a  conference  of  the 
party  could  not  be  asked  to  adjourn,  and 

1  think  we  should  recess. 

kscxas 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  Senators  if  any  Senator  wishes 
to  speak  now.  Hearing  no  Senator  and 
seeing  no  indication  that  any  Senator 
wishes  now  to  speak.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  2  p.m.  today,  and  that  the 
time  consumed  by  the  recess  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  57  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 

2  p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Allen 
In  the  chair.) 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
moua  Pish  Conservation  Act  of  October  30, 
1965.  relating  to  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish- 
ing reaourcea,  to  encourage  certain  joint  re- 
search and  development  project*,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2036.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
titles  of  certain  property  located  In  Malln, 
Oreg. 

H.R.  8413.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  health  care  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  for  certain  surviving 
dep»endent8.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13006  An  act  to  Improve  position 
clasalflcatlon  systems  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13582  An  act  to  amend  titles  5.  10, 
and  32.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
waUer  of  claims  of  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  certain  erroneous  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  14116.  An  act  to  Increase  criminal 
penalties  under  the  Sherman  Antltnut  Act; 
aQd 

H.R.  14300.  An  act  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  disposal  of 
Government  records  without  sufllclent  value 
to  warrant  their  continued  preservation,  to 
abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Disposi- 
tion of  Executive  Papers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated : 

H.R.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous Pish  Conservation  Act  of  October  30. 
1965.  relating  to  the  conservation  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fishing  re- 
sources, to  encourage  certain  loint  research 
and  development  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poties;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  2036.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on 
the  titles  of  certain  property  located  In 
Malln.  Oreg.:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  8413  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  health  care  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  for  certain  surviving 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13008.  An  act  to  Improve  position 
classification  systems  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  13582  An  act  to  amend  titles  6.  10, 
and  32.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  certain  erroneous  payments, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  14116.  An  act  to  Increase  criminal  pen- 
alties under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14300.  An  act  to  amend  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  disposal 
of  Government  records  without  sufficient 
value  to  warrant  their  continued  preserva- 
tion, to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


MESSAGE     FROM    THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF   1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
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and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  to  either  side,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  intend  to  call  off 
the  quorum  in  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tiie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tiie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  would  inform  the  Senate 
that  39  minutes  of  time  remain;  1  min- 
ute controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi <Mr.  STENNIS)  and  38  minutes 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr. Pell). 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Javits),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  my  partner,  in  pushing  ahead  on 
this  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
little  bit  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) is  not  in  the  Chamber.  I  have  sent 
word  to  him.  Can  we  have  some  idea  as  to 
his  presence  or  absence?  I  should  like 
very  much  to  have  the  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  before  I  go  ahead  and  speak. 

With  the  consent  of  all  present.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  for  a  short  period,  to 
give  the  Senator  time  to  come  into  the 
Chamber,  and  ask  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  this 
in  respect  to  the  desire  of  the  leadership. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  not  pres- 
ent. But  my  remarks  have  been  Issued  in 
writing,  and  I  hope  he  will  arrive  in  the 
Chamber  before  I  finish,  in  the  event 
there  is  anything  I  say  that  he  wishes 
to  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  Stennis  amendment. 
No.  463,  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
with  respect  to  the  arguments  made  last 
week  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  in  favor  of  the  Stennis 
amendment.  The  Stennis  amendment 
provides  that  Federal  desegregation  laws 
"shall  be  applied  uniformly  throughout 
the  Nation  without  regard  to  the  origin 
or  cause  of  such  segregation." 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  my  speech 
Is  that  I  am  concerned  that  other  pro  civil 
rights  Senators  who  would  ordinarily 
vote  against  such  an  amendment  may 
have  been  convinced  by  the  charges  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  per- 
haps even  misled  by  his  contention  that 
the  Stennis  amendment  is  the  cure  for 
"monumental  hypocrisy  in  the  North." 


I  make  these  arguments  particularly 
in  fairness  to  those  who  have  worked 
with  me  for  over  two  decades  on  civil 
rights  laws.  I  make  these  arguments  be- 
cause I  believe  the  debate  needs  to  be 
placed  on  the  level  it  deserves — the  moral 
level — a  level  even  higher  than  the  Con- 
stitution  itself   for   civilized    men   and 
women.  Indeed,  every  American  ought  to 
face  it  and  ask  himself,  whatever  the 
law  may  be— what  do  I  really  believe  in? 
So  in  that  respect  I  would  like  to  say 
what  I  believe.  I  believe  In  quality  de- 
segregated education  and  I  oppose  the 
Stennis  amendment  because  It  will  ac- 
complish neither  de  jure  nor  de  facto 
desegregation,  and  because  I  believe  it 
will  hinder  both. 
My  position  is  as  follows: 
First,  there  Is  indeed  separation  of  the 
races  In  too  many  of  the  schools  of  the 
North,  but  its  cause,  quality,  and  remedy 
differ  markedly  from  the  segregation  in 
a  State  like  Mississippi;  and  even  to  this 
day  the  extent  of  segregation  is  much 
more  widespread,  and  resistance  to  de- 
segregation   much    greater    and    more 
strongly  entrenched— premised  as  it  is 
in  a  "social  order" — in  the  South  than  in 
the  North. 

Second,  the  Stennis  amendment,  far 
from  remedying  the  problem  in  the 
North,  will  aggravate  the  situation  in  the 
South  by  delaying  or  aborting  action  al- 
ready well  imderway  there,  will  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  end- 
ing separate  school  systems  for  blacks, 
and  is  both  inadequate  to.  and  inappro- 
priate for.  dealing  with  de  facto  segre- 
gation. 

Third,  the  amendment  itself  will  com- 
plicate enforcement  of  the  Federal  law 
against  school  segregation.  And  that  1 
attribute  to  the  clause  reading,  "With- 
out regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation."  ^  ^^^  ^ 

Fourth.  The  Mondale-Javits  substitute 
for  the  Stennis  amendment  is  the  best 
way  to  approach  this  highly  emotional 
and  controversial  subject,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  well-reasoned  and  effective  answer 
to  the  problem  in  the  North  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  The  committee  is  to  re- 
port by  January  1.  1971.  with  an  interim 
report  in  August. 

DB  FACTO  AND  DE  JUBE  SEGREGATION 

In  the  course  of  the  last  6  years,  we 
have  been  over  this  groimd  time  and 
again.  But  It  is  crucial  to  an  understand- 
ing of  this  whole  problem  that  we  are 
clear  on  the  distinction  between  de  facto 
and  de  jure  segregation. 

De  jure  segregation  has  been  caused 
by  State  action  of  some  kind,  whether  It 
has  been  a  statutorily  created  dual  school 
system  in  the  South,  or  gerrymandered 
districts  in  the  North.  Let  us  remember 
that  separate  but  equal  was  the  social 
order  In  the  South  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  1954.  De  jure  segregation  is 
forbidden  by  law  and  the  Constitution 
and  where  it  occurs — North  or  South — It 
Is  illegal  and  must  be  remedied. 

We  have  had  relatively  few  prosecu- 
tions In  the  North,  because  de  jure  seg- 
regation was  never  the  social  order  In 
the  North.  We  have  had  some  where  the 
Federal  courts  have  found  that  there  is 
de  jure  segregation  and  the  interposition 
of  governmental  actions  to  secure  seg- 
regation. 


De  facto  segregation  has  been  caused, 
not  established,  by  factors  other  than 
State  action — residential  patterns,  for 
example — and  it  cannot  be  reached  by 
any  Federal  law  now  on  the  books.  Be- 
cause separation  of  the  races  In  the  North 
is  primarily  a  de  facto  situation,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  been  able  to 
correct  de  facto  segregation  In  the 
North  with  the  effectiveness  used  to  cor- 
rect de  jure  segregation  In  the  South. 

We  talk  about  gerrymandering  in  the 
North  by  a  governmental  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  separate  school 
district  for  the  white  children  or  for  the 
black  children.  That  is  reachable  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  And  we  have 
a  right  to  beat  the  Department  of  Justice 
over  the  head  If  they  have  not  prose- 
cuted such  a  case.  There  is  no  dearth  of 
law  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  racial  Imbalance  Is  de 
facto  segregation,  and  let  us  be  very 
clear  that  it  has  a  grave  and  serious 
bearing  on  what  we  must  do  as  honor- 
able men  of  conscience  and  Senators  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  the  first  to  say  that  the  end  re- 
sult of  de  facto  segregation  may  indeed 
be  as  harmful  as  de  jure  segregation  and 
that  de  facto  segregation  exists  In  the 
North.  I  am  the  first  to  say  that.  I,  and 
I  think  every  other  civil  rights  Senator 
must  ask  himself  whether  that  Is  equat- 
ing the  two  different  situations  or 
whether  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  way 
we  legislate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  saw  fit 
to  charge  that  there  are  schools  within 
"12  blocks"  of  my  own  home  which  are 
just  as  bad  in  New  York  de  facto  as  they 
are  in  Mississippi  de  jure.  One  of  the 
New  York  papers  said  its  staff  felt  I  was 
"put  down"  by  this  argument.  I  did  not 
feel  at  all  put  down,  but  the  situation  In 
the  schools  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  referred  leaves  me  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness  and  dismay — of  de- 
termination to  face  the  very  real  moral 
Issue  raised  by  this  debate. 

That  moral  issue  was  covered  this 
morning  In  the  fine  presentation  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 
It  Is  simply  this.  Do  we  slow  down  de- 
segregation In  the  South  because  of  resi- 
dential patterns  and  any  other  factors 
that  exist  in  the  North,  or  do  we  proceed 
wherever  we  can  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence to  bring  about  Justice  in  this  coun- 
try with  respect  to  the  minority  groups? 
I  feel  that  any  kind  of  segregation 
should  be  eliminated  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  slow  down  In  any  respect  because 
we  cannot  go  fast  as  we  would  like  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  because  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  or  because  of  Fed- 
eral law  or  some  other  respects. 

In  the  course  of  my  discourse,  which 
I  hope  will  not  be  too  long,  I  would  like 
to  disclose  to  the  Senate  that  we  our- 
selves have  slowed  down  the  process  of 
correcting  racial  imbalance  or  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  North,  and  that  we 
had  better  look  to  ourselves  before  we 
complain  about  the  Inadequacy  of  State 
action.  But  any  assertion  that  New  York 
and  Mississippi  have  Identical  situations 
and  Identical  attitudes  Is  patently  InvaUd 
on  Its  face.  New  York  has  never  man- 
dated separation  of  the  races  in  the 
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schools,  and  New  York  has  not  permitted 
separation  by  law  in  this  century. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  iBlr. 
Stennis>  has  pointed  out  that  we  had 
a  vestigial  law  that  remained  on  the 
books  until  1938.  It  was  no  credit  to  my 
State  at  all  that  it  was  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  books.  The  fact  is.  how- 
ever, that  separate  school  systems  have 
not  been  operated  in  New  York  in  this 
century. 

We  apologize  to  the  country,  and  I  say 
so  as  a  New  York  Senator,  to  have  had 
such  a  vestigial  law  on  our  books  as  long 
as  we  did. 

New  York  has  been  in  the  forefront 
in  passing  legislation  designed  to  correct 
conditions  which  cause  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. We  had  the  very  first  fair  employ- 
ment law  in  the  country  in  1945.  The 
beloved  Senator  Irvin  Ives,  who  sat  In 
this  Chamber,  was  one  of  the  authors. 
We  have  a  fair  housing  law  since  1959 
in  New  York.  There  have  been  many 
prosecutions  under  it  and  there  has  been 
much  honest  effort  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation of  discrimination  which  results 
from  living  patterns.  New  York  has  in 
many  cases  ordered  busing  to  counter  de 
facto  segregation  which  was  considered 
by  educational  authorities  to  be  harmful 
to  education  and  our  State  is  now  locked 
in  a  great  controversy  over  how  far  to  go. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  the 
New  York  statute  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  quite  properly  referred. 
We  had  better  be  careful  in  defining  our 
terms.  That  New  York  statute  provides 
that  only  an  elected  school  board,  and 
not  an  appointed  school  board,  may  or- 
der busing  in  order  to  correct  racial  im- 
balance wherever  educational  authori- 
ties feel  it  interferes  with  the  best  edu- 
cation of  the  child.  That  is  a  far  cry 
from  a  bar  against  all  busing  for  what- 
ever reason. 

New  York  is  currently  having  its  elec- 


tions. The  only  areas  which  have  ap- 
pointed school  boards  are  Yonkers,  Buf- 
falo, New  York  City  and  Albany.  They 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  appointed 
schools  boards.  New  York  City  will  elect 
its  school  board  next  year  and  Albany, 
after  the  1970  census,  will  also  be  required 
to  elect  its  board. 

Dr.  James  Allen,  who  was  the  New 
York  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
fought  a  long  struggle  along  exactly  this 
line.  The  best  education  of  children  some- 
times requires  busing. 

Finally,  the  l>oard  of  regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York— our  highest  educa- 
tional authority — has  made  a  declara- 
tion which  is  strongly  against  the  bill 
which  the  legislature  passed  and  which 
the  Governor  signed  which  enables  bus- 
ing to  be  ordered  by  elected  school  dis- 
tricts but  not  by  appointed  school 
districts. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  broad-gage  charge  made  here  that 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis'  has  intro- 
duced— his  second  amendment;  or  the 
order  was  switched — represents  the  New 
York  law  and  that  that  eliminates  any 
busing.  I  do  not  plead  for  busing.  I  know 
it  is  ver}'  difficult  for  many  parents  and 
I  know  there  have  been  excesses.  I  am 
sure  of  that.  There  have  been  unduly 
long  distances  ordered,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  enforcement  of  what  law  are 
there  not  excesses,  just  as  there  are  often 
underremedies  granted?  Somehow  or 
other  the  courts  have  corrected  the 
situation.  Sometimes  there  are  injustices, 
but  one  has  to  look  at  the  forest  and  not 
at  the  trees  in  order  to  appraise  a  broad 
national  situation  like  this,  and  one  in 
which  our  Nation  suffered  for  so  long. 
That  is  what  I  ask  in  this  situation.  This 
is  a  matter  of  the  strictest  necessity.  I 
agree  it  should  be  applied  equally  where 
the  criterion  Is  education,  as  It  is  where 


there  is  equal  opportunity  under  the 
Constitution.  That  does  not  mean  we 
should  slow  up  on  one  because  we  can- 
iH>t  move  as  fast  on  the  other. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  now  in  the  Chamber.  I  am 
glad  he  is. 

I  must  also  disagree  with  the  conten- 
tion that  all  our  efforts  to  bring  equality 
to  all  citizens,  and  specifically  the  Fed- 
eral fair  housing  law,  have  been  "a  sham 
and  a  failure."  They  are,  to  the  con- 
trary, good  faith  efforts  which  already 
have  had  an  appreciable  impact  on  the 
North.  I  was  pleased  to  note  one  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  suburban  communities 
which  take  steps  to  provide  public  hous- 
ing receive  a  Federal  education  subsidy 
similar  to  the  impacted  areas  aid,  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  undoubtedly  knows, 
I  Introduced  that  very  proposal  4  months 
ago  on  October  14,  1969.  and  it  Is  krrawn 
as  S.  3025.  I  feel  that  way  very  strongly. 

I  wholly  deplore  the  restrictions  we 
put  on  the  North  to  destgregate  their 
schools  where  there  Is  de  facto  segre- 
gation. 

Finally,  if  we  consider  only  the  school 
situation,  and  look  at  the  exhibit  of  seg- 
regation in  States  like  New  York  as  op- 
posed to  Mississippi,  we  see  how  very 
much  more  serious  is  the  situation  in 
the  South.  I  do  not  pick  Mlssl.ssippi  for 
any  particular  reason.  One  can  pick  any 
one  of  a  nimiber  of  States.  However, 
those  have  been  the  two  States  juxta- 
posed In  the  entire  discussion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  pertinent  excerpts  from  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  showing 
racial  separation  by  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  every 
category,  no  matter  what  State  one  looks 
at  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportions 
in  the  South  are  inordinately  greater  for 
Negro  children  attending  95-  to  100- 
percent  minority  schools. 

In  Mississippi  that  percentage  is  92.7 
percent  of  the  Negro  children.  These  are 
the  best  figures  we  have  for  1968.  In  New 
York  that  figure  is  35.8  percent.  I  am 
not  proud  of  the  New  York  State  flgiire. 
I  do  not  like  it  but  I  think  we  should 
have  a  realistic  view  of  the  problem 
which  exists  here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  like  to  continue. 
Even  in  a  Stale  like  North  Carolina  the 
figure  is  65.1  percent  as  compared  with 
the  New  York  State  flgiu-e  of  35.8 
percent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  finish  it  will  make  my  argu- 
ment hang  together  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  his 
heart's  content. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  now  I  come 
to  the  argimient  of  "monumental  hypoc- 
risy." Naturally,  this  is  a  very  serious 
charge  to  make  against  anyone  without 
"monumental  proof."  What  about  the 
"monumental  hypocrisy"  charge?  Could 
it  also  be  levied  against  those  who  have 
fought  enforcement  of  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  equal  opportunity 
every  step  of  the  way  for  the  last  16  years 
in  every  court  and  legislative  body  and 
now  appear  as  the  champions  of  equal 
educational  opportunity,  asking  only 
that  it  be  vigorously  enforced  every- 
where? 

I  might  note  in  that  connection  that 
the  attorneys  general  of  these  three 
States  which  have  attempted  to  forestall 
desegregation  of  education  for  years  now 
come  before  a  Federal  Judge  In  Califor- 
nia urging  a  faster  pace  of  desegregation 
there. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  report 
of  this  proceeding  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  14,  1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
soittherneks  act  in  pasadena  case — aides 

Ask  Coukt  To  Fobce  Immxdiatx  Dksxgbz- 

CATION 

(By  Steven  V.  Roberta) 

Pasadena.  Calif..  February  13. — ^The  Attor- 
neys General  of  Mississippi.  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  asked  to  intervene  today  In  the 
lilstoric  Pasadena  school  Integration  case  in 
an  attempt  to  force  the  district  to  desegre- 
gate Its  schools  immediately. 

The  three  officials  contended  that  since 
school  districts  in  their  states  had  been 
ordered  to  desegregate  "at  once,"  the  same 
rules  should  apply  across  the  country. 

However,  the  Southern  lawyers  conceded 
that  their  real  reason  for  intervening  was 
to  provoke  a  public  outcry  and  "to  get  the 
Federal  courts  out  of  the  operation  of  our 
schools." 

Legal  observers  here  said  the  intervention 
by  the  three  states  in  the  case  appeared  to 
be  unprecedented.  The  three  lawyers  are  A, 
P,  Summer  of  Mississippi.  Jack  P,  P,  Gremil- 
lion  of  Louisiana  and  MacDonald  Gallon  of 
Alabama, 

On  Jan,  20,  Federal  District  Judge  Manual 
Real  ordered  the  Pasadena  school  system  to 
present  an  Integration  plan  for  Its  30,000 
students  by  Feb.  16,  next  Monday.  The  plan 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  September, 
however. 

pekmission  to  intebvxne 

In  court  this  morning,  Judge  Real  allowed 
the  Southern  lawyers  to  file  a  motion  to  In- 
tervene In  the  case  as  friends  of  the  court. 
It  will  be  beard  on  March  4,  when  the  Pasa- 
dena integration  plan  Is  to  be  discussed  In 
open  court. 

The  Judge  also  granted  Pasadena  a  48-bour 
extension,  until  next  Wednesday,  to  pre- 
sent Its  plan. 

In  another  action,  the  Pasadena  School 
Board  voted  to  approve  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  mtegregation  plan  prepared  by  Its 
professional  staff. 

The  Pasadena  case,  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment joined  as  a  plaintiff  last  fall,  Is  the 
first  one  In  which  a  Northern  school  dis- 
trict was  ordered  to  relieve  racial  Imbal- 
ance caused  mainly  by  residential  patterns, 
rather  than  by  legal  discrimination. 

Last  Wednesday,  Superior  Court  Judge  Al- 
fred Oltelson  ordered  the  huge  Los  Angeles 
school  district,  the  nation's  second-largest, 
to  submit  an  integration  plan  by  June  1.  The 
Judge  said  the  plan  should  be  Implemented 
no  later  than  September,  1971. 

In  their  brief,  the  Southern  lawyers  argued 
today  that  the  plalntlfls  In  the  case,  three 


Pasadena  school  clilldren,  were  not  getting 
their  full  constitutional  rights,  since  In- 
tegration would  not  be  mandatory  here  until 
next  Septemljer. 

"We  do  so  with  regret  because  we  believe 
forced  mixing  of  the  races  to  bring  about  a 
ratio  of  the  races  In  each  schoolhouse  In 
proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  races  In  the 
school  district  Is  wrong,  and  contrary  to 
previous  court  rulings,  we  do  not  believe  It 
Is  required  by  the  Constitution,"  they  said. 
"However,  we  recognize  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  determined  otherwise." 

The  brief  continued : 

"We  realize  that  the  ultimate  goal- of  this 
honorable  court  and  the  Movants  herein 
are  perhaps  not  the  same.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Movants  Is  to  get  the  Federal 
Courts  out  of  the  operation  of  our  schools, 
and,  within  the  limits  of  'freedom  of  choice' 
plans  where  no  child  can  be  excluded  from 
going  to  the  school  of  his  choice,  regardless 
of  Ills  race  or  color.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, 347  U.S.  483,  the  operation  of  schools 
be  returned  to  the  hands  of  local  i>eople." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  further,  in 
connection  with  the  charge  of  monu- 
mental hypocrisy,  what  about  the  con- 
temporaneous efforts  to  gain  further 
delay,  on  the  application  of  States  them- 
selves and  not  individuals,  just  at  the 
same  moment  that  better  enforcement  is 
sought?  What  about  the  monumental 
hypocrisy  of  trying  to  find  some  way  to 
develop  private  schools,  or  to  close  the 
public  schools,  made  by  Governors  of 
States,  somehow  to  avoid  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  of  equal  educational 
opportunity? 

What  about  the  imremitting  attacks  on 
the  Supreme  Court  for  its  equal  educa- 
tional opportunlt:'  decisions,  mostly 
imanimous  decisions?  What  about  the 
continuing  efforts  to  evade  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  with  "freedom  of  choice." 
and  similar  pltms? 

Who  is  charging  monimiental  hypoc- 
risy to  whom?  We  have  a  right  to  be 
saddened  by  these  charges  applying  to 
anyone,  anywhere.  I  reject  any  implica- 
tion of  insincerity  to  any  responsible  con- 
cerned American  on  either  side  of  the 

issue.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  10  additional 
minutes? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 


4  r\  fSf  r\ 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
deeply  searched  my  conscience  on  the 
subject.  I  reject  any  imphcation  of  in- 
sincenly  of  any  concerned  American  on 
either  side  of  the  issue,  but  let  us  at  least 
be  made  wiser  by  these  charges.  Let  us 
remember  two  things.  We  are  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  profound  questions 
in  American  life.  One-tenth  of  our  pop- 
ulation is  the  black  minority  to  which  we 
refer  and  there  are  other  minorities  as 
well  such  as  Mexican  Americans.  Japa- 
nese Americans.  We  are  also  dealing  with 
the  final  act  of  the  Civil  War.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  deep  and  very  important 
historic  question:  how  to  get  over  a 
deeply  established  social  order  which 
existed  in  the  South  for  so  very  long. 

These  are  the  most  profound  questions 
which  our  country  faces,  and  the  most 
dangerous,  because  we  must  ourselves  do 
justice  under  the  Constitution  and  also 
satisfy  the  minorities  who  are  so  irked  by 
what  has  occurred,  to  see  that  reasonable 
justice  is  being  done.  We  all  know  that 
one-tenth  of  the  population  is  a  popula- 
tion which,  like  that  of  other  Americans, 
needs  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  just,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  under  the  feeling  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  unjust. 

These  are  the  issues.  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  the  answers.  I  am  onlj-  advancing 
my  honest  and  sincere  opinion  as  to  the 
answers.  But  I  sincerely  sutanit  that  the 
charge  of  "monumental  hypocrisy"  to 
any  person.  North  or  South,  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  this  problem  is  not  advancing 
toward  a  solution. 

I  come  now  to  the  Stennis  amendment 
itself.  Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  amendment  on  existing  condi- 
tions. 

My  colleague  from  Connecticut  con- 
tends that  the  amendment,  by  providing 
that  the  guidelines  apply  equally  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  will  res\ilt  in  strong 
Federal  action  against  de  facto  segrega- 
tion in  the  North.  As  I  have  Indicated, 
action  against  de  facto  segregation  is 
specifically  prohibited  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  in  the  ElemenUry  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  in  the  last 
two  appropriation  bills  covering  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  In  this  very  bill,  where  my 
own  committee  had  to  include  the  in- 
hibition against  any  busing  to  correct 
racial  imbalance,  because,  without  any 
question,  that  is  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment in  this  Chamber,  and  no  bill  could 
be  passed  unless  it  contained  that  prohi- 
bition. 

The  pending  amendment  does  not  seek 
to  repeal  these  provisions  of  the  law: 
therefore  I  carmot  believe  that  it  Is  really 
a  serious  attempt  to  combat  de  facto 
segregation.  The  only  way  we  are  going 
to  combat  de  facto  segregation  is  by  re- 
districting  or  busing.  It  is  the  only  re- 
course where  there  are  residential  pat- 
terns fixed  as  deeply  as  they  are  in  many 
places,  and  where  It  will  take  much 
longer  to  dissolve  the  residential  pat- 
terns. 

Even  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  what  I  think  was  tui  admirable 
message,  in  an  effort  to  bring  us  to  the 
point  where  we  would  be  talking  about 
education  instead  of  civil  rights — which 


is  desirable — himself  said,  and  I  quote 
from  his  message  of  yesterday : 

"Desegregation  plans  should  involve 
the  minimum  possible  disruption,  whe- 
ther by  busing  or  otherwise" — of  the 
educational  routines  of  children. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  differs  with 
that  statement,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  every 
day  18  million  children  in  the  United 
States  travel  by  bus  to  school,  on  200.000 
schoolbuses.  and  they  travel  2  billion 
miles  a  year,  and  that  is  not  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  approximately  50  million 
children  who  go  to  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools — two-fiftlis  of  them. 

If  we  do  want  desegregation  of  school 
districts  which  are  in  fact  de  facto  segre- 
gated, let  us  understand  first  that  racial 
imbalance  and  racial  segregation  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  let  us  our- 
selves strike  the  shackles  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Establishment  from  en- 
abling Northern  States  to  deal  with  their 
problem. 

One  other  question  which  we  must  ask 
ourselves  is:  What  about  the  affected  mi- 
norities? Are  they  not  likely  to  believe, 
as  they  have  right  along,  that  Justice 
deferred  is  justice  denied?  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  if  we  pass  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, it  has.  in  its  last  clause,  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pas- 
tore  ) ,  with  his  customary  astuteness 
picked  up,  language  which  will  certainly 
be  very  material  in  interfering  with  our 
present  activity  with  respect  to  bringing 
about  compliance  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws.  That  phrase  "without  re- 
gard to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segre- 
gation"— and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
Stennis  amendment — would  result  in 
danunlng  up  the  present  presumption  in 
the  courts  that  where  State  action 
created  the  existing  segregated  condi- 
tion, the  constitutional  mandate  applies 
without  further  proof  that  State  action 
was  involved.  That  presumption  exists. 
It  would  take  a  tremendous  number  of 
additional  lawyers  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
if  that  presimiption  were  overturned,  if 
every  case  had  to  be  treated  as  a  case  of 
first  Impression  and  had  to  be  proved  be- 
cause of  this  {unendment. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
MoNDALE)  and  I  have  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Senate  which  I  very  much 
hope  the  Senate  will  look  upon  with 
favor.  It  is  that  a  special  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
LatMr  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Senate  at 
large  will  go  into  the  question  of  de  facto 
segregation — which  I  welcome — amd,  by 
January  31,  with  an  interim  report  on 
Augiist  1,  provide  us  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  we  can  do  about  it  here 
in  the  Federal  Establishment. 

I  think  that  is  an  eminently  practical 
suggestion.  As  I  say,  I  welcome  it.  I  be- 
lieve most  northern  Senators  will  wel- 
come it.  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  In  a 
situation  which  Is  properly  complained 
of,  but  which  I  can  only  see  as  an  un- 
reasonable slowing  down  in  an  area  where 
we  can  act  because  we  cannot  move  as 
fast  as  we  should  in  another  area. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  complex 
problem,  for  which  the  Senator  from 


Mississippi  has  proposed  a  solution 
which  is  subject  to  a  number  of  conflict- 
ing interpretations.  They  are:  Are  the 
guidelines  In  fact  now  applied  equally, 
although  to  different  conditions?  Should 
there  be  a  distinction  between  de  facto 
and  de  jure  segregation?  Would  the 
Steimis  amendment  strengthen  enforce- 
ment in  the  North  or  weaken  it  in  the 
South?  Can  the  Congress  do  anything 
about  de  facto  segregation  without  re- 
pealing a  number  of  existing  statutes? 
Indeed,  can  the  Federal  Government 
constitutionally  act  against  racial  sepa- 
ration where  there  is  no  hint  of  State 
action?  Will  the  Stennis  amendment, 
which  applies  only  to  the  guidelines  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  have  any  adverse  effect  on 
Justice  Department  suits  or  private 
suits? 

Finally — and  perhaps  most  crucial  of 
all — has  Congress  been  circumscribed  by 
the  Green  decision,  which  eliminated 
freedom  of  choice  plans  and  mandated 
afBrmatlve  action  in  de  jure  situations? 
Even  if  we  wanted  to  return  to  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  South,  can  we  constitu- 
tionally do  so?  It  is  obvious  that  not  one 
of  these  questions  can  be  answered  easily 
or  Immediately,  and  that  floor  debate 
will  not  clarify  the  situation  easily.  The 
problem  is  critical,  not  only  to  ourselves, 
but  to  our  children  and  grandchildren, 
not  only  in  the  South  but  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE)  has  offered  an  opportu- 
nity— In  which  effort  I  have  joined— to 
give  the  problem  the  study  and  consid- 
eration which  it  deserves,  and  that  we 
ought  to  accept  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  examined  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
find  that  its  passage  would  really  change 
anything.  What  is  a  policy?  Congress  can 
properly  enact  a  law.  or  Congress  can 
adopt  a  resolution  expressing  the  will  of 
the  Senate  or  the  sense  of  the  Senate; 
and,  of  course.  It  can  declare  a  policy. 
But  suppose  a  policy  is  declared,  what  is 
a  policy?  What  effect  in  law  does  a  pol- 
icy have?  Would  the  Senator  mind  re- 
sponding to  that  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
have  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  raises  a  very  pertinent  point. 
It  is  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution.  It 
may  have  the  force  of  law  because  the 
courts,  in  making  the  presumption  that 
they  do  with  respect  to  these  cases  in 
States  where  State  action  has  brought 
about  separate  school  systems,  are  also 
following,  one  might  say,  a  policy. 

The  courts  could  take  the  Senator's 
line,  and  reject  this  provision,  and  say. 
"It  Is  nothing  but  a  statement  of  policy, 
of  the  sense  of  Congress:  it  is  not  bind- 
ing upon  us  as  the  law.  We  still  Indulge  in 
this  presumption  because  that  is  the 
law." 
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Mr.  GORE.  WIU  the  Senator  yield 
further?  [ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield.        ' 

Mr.  GORE.  If  it  Is  not  binding  upon 
Congress  or  the  people,  it  Is  not  binding 
upon  the  courts.  I  can  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution, or  a  resolution,  or  a  bill  declaring 
it  to  be  the  will  of  the  Senate,  the  sense 
of  the  Senate,  or  the  policy  of  the  Senate, 
may  contribute  to  the  political  climate. 
But  I  find  no  operative  clause  in  the 
pending  amendment  that  would  substan- 
tially and  fundamentally  change  any  law 
whatsoever.  It  might  show  a  change  In 
the  political  climate  which  the  court 
could  take  into  consideration  if  It  so  de- 
sired, but  there  Is  no  necessity  that  it  so 
do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  say,  it  is  susceptible 
of  that  Interpretation,  but  I  think  the 
best  answer  to  the  Senator's  inquiry  is 
to  say  If  that  is  the  case,  why  have  It  at 
all? 

The  bill  provides,  on  page  151 — and  I 
invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  it — for 
uniform  application  of  all  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines  in  all  the  50  States. 
The  bill  now  contains  the  prohibition 
against  busing  to  correct  racial  imbal- 
ance, which  is  what  we  have  always  pro- 
vided in  these  bills,  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Therefore,  If  It  Is  only  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution,  and  can  be  disregarded 
at  all  levels,  why  pass  it  and  raise  the  Is- 
sue, so  that  it  may  be  used  by  courts 
which  choose  to  do  so,  imtll  it  gets  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  bedevil  the  efforts 
which  are  now  going  on? 

That  would  be  a  legitimate  argument. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress obviously  applies  to  every  State  and 
every  citizen  of  every  State.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  changed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Senate,  whether  we  call  it  a 
political  statement,  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution,  or  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution,  or  a  declaration  of  policy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  state  one  point  of  fact? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  I  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  we  provided 
that  the  same  number  of  staff  personnel 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  operate  everywhere 
else  in  the  country  as  operate  In  Uie 
South  on  this  issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  has  been  accomplished.  I  have  some 
figures  which  indicate  that. 

But,  Mr.  President,  obviously  the 
greater  bulk,  by  far,  of  the  litigation 
has  come  about  in  places  where  the  seg- 
regated school  system  was  basic  and  In- 
herent In  the  law  and  in  the  social  order 
of  the  communities,  so  that,  up  to  now, 
though  there  has  been  an  assignment 
of  personnel  which  Is  equal  In  both 
places,  that  fact  has  not  yet  been  manf- 
fested  In  litigation. 

In  addition,  there  Is  probably  not  as 
much  ground  for  litigation  in  other  areas 
because  they  do  not  have  this  heritage. 
But.  as  I  say,  the  reason  that  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment  Is  that  I  feel  that 
It  will  only  bedevil  the  situation;  and  If 
It  adds  nothing,  so  much  the  more  rea- 
son for  rejecting  It.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  reserve  one-quarter  of  a  minute 
for  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  effective  way  to  deal 
with  the  subject,  of  course,  is  a  prohi- 
bition on  the  use  of  appropriated  funds. 
This  Congress  considered  late  last  year, 
I  believe  in  December.  I  voted  for  the 
proposed  provision.  It  lost. 

I  am  In  a  quandary  about  the  pend- 
liig  resolution,  and  the  quandary  Is 
whether  It  does  something  or  whether 
It  does  not,  which  seems  to  be  entirely 
problematical. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  given  about  as 
much  enlightenment  as  I  could.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) if  I  may  have  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  Just  per- 
mit me  to  say  It  Is  a  very  great  comfort 
to  have  his  statement  on  this  proposi- 
tion, because  not  only  is  he  right  in  fact, 
but  he  has  made  it  very  clear  that  there 
Is  an  intellectual  correctness  about  his 
position  in  oiH>06itlon  to  this  amendment 
that,  to  me,  is  unassailable,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  understand  this,  because 
the  {imendment  has  a  surface  appeal 
that  has.  I  am  afraid,  taken  some  of  our 
colleagues  into  camp.  The  Senator's 
stringent,  clear,  and  pertinent  answers, 
purely  on  the  intellectual  side,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  practical  side  and  the 
side  of  human  compassion,  has  been  one 
of  the  great  contributions  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Senator  whose  opinion  I 
more  greatly  revere. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  srleld  me  10  minutes  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator, but  I  would  like  to  get  a  few  things 
straightened  out  before  I  do  so;  so  at 
this  time  I  yield  myself  such  time  on  the 
bill  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
If  the  majority  leader  would  Indicate  to 
us  what  he  anticipates.  In  his  schedule 
of  activities  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  or 
the  rest  of  the  week,  perhaps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 


have  all  returned  from  a  3-  or  4-day  re- 
cess, and  I  anticipate  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  rather  late  this  evening  and 
that  it  will  be  actively  engaged. 

I  might  say  there  was  a  mixup  con- 
cerning the  recess  imtil  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  We  lost  an  hour  and  5  min- 
utes. Rather  than  operate  on  that  basis 
In  the  future,  I  think  we  ought  to  Just 
not  meet  on  Tuesdays.  We  are  paid  to  do 
the  work  of  the  people.  I  think  we  ought 
to  stay  in  session  and  make  every  effort 
to  perform  that  task.  If  need  be  we  will 
stay  late  and  work  Saturdays  as  well. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  to  the  Senate, 
after  discussing  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader,  that 
it  would  be  our  intention  to  come  in 
early  tomorrow,  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  this  bill,  to  be  followed  by  a  labor 
and  management  bill,  a  school  lunch 
bill,  an  airport  bill,  a  voting  rights  bill, 
and  a  Supreme  Court  nomination.  We 
would  like  to  cooperate  with  the  admin- 
istration to  get  the  legislation  which  It 
desires  brought  up,  debated,  considered, 
and  disposed  of.  We  would  like  to  get  out 
at  a  reasonable  time;  but  if  we  are  going 
to  achieve  the  objectives  which  the  Joint 
leadership  set  out — we  thought  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  Senate — we  will 
have  to  work  a  little  harder  and  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  issues  which 
come  before  us. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  -OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  that  I  have 
answered  the  questions  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader.  I  now 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  enlarge  on  that?  By  "the  re- 
mainder of  the  time"  does  he  mean  the 
time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  bill,  yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  been  over  6  years  since  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  on  this  floor  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  today.  I  do  it  to- 
day as  reluctantly  as  I  did  It  6  years 
ago. 

I,  as  an  American,  have  always  de- 
plored segregation  or  discrimination.  I 
have  always  doubted  that  legislation 
would  fully  answer  the  problem.  I  still 
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have  those  doubts,  after  watching  the 
laws  operate  for  the  last  6  years.  I  think 
they  have  helped,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
have  solved  the  problem,  nor  do  I  think 
they  are  really  getting  at  the  problem. 

I  have  seen  segregation  practiced  in 
Africa.  I  have  seen  segregation  practiced 
in  Asia.  I  have  seen  it  practiced  all  over 
the  world.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  United 
Slates— in  the  North,  in  the  South.  In 
the  East,  and  in  the  West,  between  black 
and  black,  white  and  white,  white  and 
black,  and  black  and  white.  I  have  seen 
it  practiced  between  religions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  an  ugly  thing. 

I  say  today  what  I  have  said  before: 
I  do  not  think  the  evils  of  the  world  are 
ever  going  to  be  solved  until  man.  him- 
self, makes  up  his  mind  to  end  discrimi- 
nation, regardless  of  what  form  It  fits  In. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  I  might  have 
my  Republican  position  clear.  I  look  back 
at  the  platform  of  1964.  in  which  it  is 
stated: 

Full  Implementation  and  faithful  execu- 
Uon  of  the  CItU  Righu  Act  of  1964.  and  all 
other  civil  rights  statutes,  to  assure  equal 
righto  and  opportunities  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  every  citizen: 

Improvemente  of  civil  rights  statutes  ade- 
quate to  changing  needs  of  our  times: 

Such  additional  administrative  or  legisla- 
tive actions  as  may  be  required  to  end  the 
dental,  for  whatever  unlawful  reason,  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

I  quote  that  from  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1964. 

I  look  at  the  Republican  platform  of 
1968,  and  this  is  what  President  Nixon 
ran  on  and  we  Republicans  stood  for  and 
stand  for  today : 

We  call  on  pubUc  officials  at  the  federal, 
state  and  local  levels  to  enforce  our  laws 
with  firmness  and  fairness.  We  recognize 
that  respect  for  law  and  order  flows  naturally 
from  a  Just  society,  while  demanding  protec- 
tion of  the  public  peace  and  safety,  we  pledge 
a  relentless  attack  on  econonUc  and  social 
Injustice  In  every  form. 

I  think  that  the  President  has  made 
it  adequately  clear  that  the  continuing 
policy  of  the  Republican  Party  is  as  it 
has  been  ever  since  its  inception,  to  at- 
tack segregation  in  any  way  we  can;  but 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  atucked  suc- 
cessfully, regardless  of  how  much  study 
we  do  in  this  body,  by  a  max^  making 
up  his  mind  to  end  it  himself. 

I  would  like  to  see  if  I  am  correct  with 
respect  to  the  Presidents  position.  He 
says: 

1.  The  AdmlnUtratlon's  poaltlon  on  the 
voting  rights  legislation  now  pending  before 
the  tJnlted  States  Senate  Is  one  of  full  sup- 
port for  all  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
passed  by  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 

2.  The  President  has  consUtently  opposed 
and  still  opposes,  compulsory  bussing  of 
school  children  to  achieve  racial  balance 
This  practice  la  prohibited  by  the  Civil  Righto 
Act  of  1064  The  AdmlnlstraUon  Is  in  full 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

3.  School  desegregation  plans  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Be«ltb.  Education  and 
Welfare  on  request  by  school  boards  or  pur- 
suant to  court  order  wUl  be  directed  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  toward  preserving 
rather  than  destroying  the  neighborhood 
sctkool  concept.  It  is  the  President's  firm 
Judgment  that  In  carrying  out  the  law  and 
court  decisions  in  respect  to  desegregation  of 
schools,  the  primary  objective  must  always 
be  the  preservaUon  of  quality  education  for 
the  school  children  of  America. 


4.  It  Is  the  view  of  this  Administration  that 
every  law  of  the  IJnlted  States  should  apply 
equally  in  all  parto  of  the  country.  To  the 
extent  that  the  "uniform  application" 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  John  Biennis 
would  advance  equal  application  of  law.  It 
has  the  full  support  of  his  AdmlnUtr.itlun. 
Just  as  this  Administration  Is  opposed  to  a 
dual  system  of  education  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  so  also  Is  the  AdmlnUtratlon 
opposed  to  a  dual  system  of  Justice  or  a  dual 
system  of  voting  rtghto. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  addressing  my- 
self to  the  original  Slennis  amendment. 
I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  what  may 
or  may  not  happen  to  the  Mondale- 
Javits  amendment  or  any  amendments 
Senator  Stennis  or  others  might  call 
up.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me.  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  to  undei  stand  how  any 
Senator  or  other  Member  of  Congress 
can  oppose  the  clear  application  of  the 
law. 

If  these  laws  are  good  for  the  South, 
they  are  good  for  the  West,  for  the 
North,  and  for  the  East.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.  It  amazes  me  to  hear  some  of 
m>'  colleagues  argue  that  we  should  have 
a  certain  standard  of  law  for  the  West 
and  another  standard  of  law  for  the 
South. 

I  happen  to  live  in  a  section  of  our 
country  that  Is  not  plagued  tremend- 
ously by  this  problem,  and  I  deem  myself 
to  be  most  fortunate  ir  that  respect.  I 
am  not  as  Intimately  acquainted,  there- 
fore, with  all  the  problems  that  exist 
in  the  North  or  in  the  South  relative  to 
segregation  or  integration.  But  I  do  say — 
and  I  sa>"  this  with  all  the  firmness  at 
mj'  command — that  we  are  not  gathered 
here  to  see  how  we  can  apply  law  in  a 
different  way  to  one  State  or  to  another 
State.  We  are  gathered  here.  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  see  what  laws  can  be  passed  to 
do  the  most  good  for  the  most  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  is  our  only  function. 

I  think  we  are  serving  only  one  pur- 
pose here:  We  are  serving  to  divide  these 
United  States  of  ours  at  a  time  when 
they  do  not  need  dividing.  We  need  unity 
in  this  country  more  than  we  have 
needed  it  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
When  we  get  Into  these  little  divisive 
things,  when  we  decide  that  the  North 
is  guilty  of  this,  the  South  is  guilty  of 
this,  the  West  is  guilty  of  this,  and  the 
central  part  of  our  country  is  doing 
something  else,  we  are  dividing  the 
American  people. 

I  think  the  time  has  come — and  I  will 
conclude  with  this — that  we.  as  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  Congress,  and  that 
we.  as  American  citizens,  make  up  our 
minds  to  start  living  the  life  we  should 
live  relative  to  our  brothers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jnelds  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  because  I 
believe  it  is  a  correct  statement  of  prin- 
ciple— first,  as  it  supports  the  equal  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  and.  second,  as  I 
believe  I  can  demonstrate,  that  it  is  a 
correct  statement  of  constitutional  de- 
velopment of  the  law  In  school  desegre- 
gation since  the  Brown  caae  decided  in 
1954. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, will  the  Chair  ask  the  staff  mem- 
bers and  Senators  to  take  their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Staff 
members  will  be  seated,  and  Senators 
will  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  speech  of  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
because  it  is  not  often  that  we  have 
disagreed  upon  matters  of  civil  rights, 
and  I  always  have  preat  respect  for  what 
he  says  for  his  leeal  ability  and  the 
conscience  which  directs  him.  He  has 
t numerated  the  great  diflBculties — and 
they  are  many— which  attach  to  the  in- 
lerorctation  of  the  Stennis  amendment. 
Many  of  us  may  have  different  reasons 
for  our  interpretation,  but  because  it 
may  present  great  practical  problems  in 
the  future.  I  do  not  think  we  can  be 
asked  not  to  vote  directly  upon  nor  to 
express  our  views. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  believe 
that  the  Stennis  amendment  expresses 
a  correct  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
desegregation  in  the  schools  since  the 
Brown  decision. 

Tlie  Brown  decision,  it  will  be  recalled, 
held  that  black  schoolchildren  in  segre- 
gated schools  were  denied  the  equal 
treatment  of  the  law  and  that  they  must 
be  de.segrcgated.  It  was  based  upon  the 
14th  amendment — that  they  had  been 
segregated  by  State  law  and  thus  were 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  that,  so  far  as  de  jure  situations 
are  concerned,  de  jure  situations  in  the 
North,  in  the  South,  in  the  East,  in  the 
West,  or  anyplace  else  in  this  country. 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts, 
that  the  courts  will  act — HEW  can  act— 
to  Insure  that  action  of  the  State  or  its 
agent,  the  school  board,  which  estab- 
lishes or  continues  segregation  must  be 
removed,  that  desegregation  must  be 
ordered.  But  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion de  facto:  this  issue  Is  where  I  be- 
lieve we  have  gotten  ourselves  Into  trou- 
ble and.  if  I  may  say.  where  some  of  the 
lower  courts  of  this  land  have  gotten 
into  trouble. 

I  have  read  the  HEW  guidelines.  If  one 
reads  the  guidelines,  he  will  find  nothing 
which  states  that  the  HEW  shall  move 
into  a  de  facto  situation. 

There  is  no  holding  by  the  Supreme 
Court  yet.  whether  de  facto  situations 
fall  under  the  14th  amendment  and 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 
There  is  no  holding  yet  on  busing  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  is  no  holding  yet 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  freedom  of 
choice.  But  there  is  a  difference  In  the 
application  of  guidelines  by  HETW.  In  the 
North,  several  courts  have  held — at  least 
in  some  district  and  circuit  courts — 
notably  in  the  case  of  Deal  against  School 
board  of  Cincinnati— that  they  will  not 
take  jurisdiction  in  a  de  facto  situation  in 
that  circuit  and  in  other  circuits.  But  In 
the  South  it  has  been  argued  in  the  lower 
courts,  that  because  Southern  States  had 
before  the  Brown  decision,  from  the  Civil 
War  enforced  segregation  by  law,  such 
States  and  school  districts  have  an  af- 
firmative duty  to  act  in  situations,  which 
would  certainly  be  de  facto  districts  in 
the  North. 

I  would  say  that  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  amendment,  and  it  should 
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be  of  the  courts,  that  If  they  are  to  move 
Into  a  de  facto  situation  in  the  South,  the 
courts  and  the  country  must  move  that 
way  all  over  the  land.  If  the  court  holds 
that  a  de  facto  situation  is  outside  the 
14th  amendment  In  the  North,  then  the 
holding  should  apply  to  North  and  South 
as  well. 

My  Judgment  is  that  by  coming  to  this 
point  In  debate,  making  our  views  known, 
we  may  cause  the  courts  and  HEW  to 
develop  lines  which  are  applicable  to  de 
facto  situations  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  at  least  to  see  that  the  holdings 
of  the  courts  are  applicable  throughout 
the  country.  I  know  that  they  will  be 
complex  to  deal  with.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  If  the  courts 
require  desegregation  In  de  facto  areas, 
it  will  probably  compel  busing. 

I  oppose  another  amendment  of  my 
good  friend  from  Mississippi  dealing  with 
freedom  of  choice.  Freedom  of  choice 
as  a  sole  criterion  would  enable  a  student 
or  his  parent  to  bus  to  get  out  of  de- 
segregated schools  In  order  to  get  into 
segregated  schools.  It  could  preserve  seg- 
regation. I  emphasize  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  as  to  de  jure  situations 
throughout  the  whole  Nation  is  the  same, 
but  it  is  not  the  same  as  it  relates  to 
de  facto  situations.  This  the  Stennis 
amendment  will  correct,  but  it  will  not 
reduce  or  inhibit  enforcement  against  de 
jure  situations  In  the  South  as  has  been 
alleged. 

For  the  following  reasons  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment:  First,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  statement  of  principle  sup- 
porting the  equal  application  of  laws: 
second,  because  I  think  it  represents  a 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Brown  case; 
and  third,  because  I  believe  it  may  lead, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  lead,  to  further 
studies  and  work  In  this  body.  In  HEW. 
as  well  as  in  the  courts,  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  problem  of  de  facto  segregation. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  have  supported 
civil  rights  legislation  during  my  service 
In  the  Senate,  by  my  vote,  by  submission 
of  amendments  long  before  1969 — whose 
substance  are  found  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  jrield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
will  take  that  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Belluon  In  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GURNETy.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  so  well  knows. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  pending 
amendment  which  would  apply  equally 
throughout  the  land  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  spent  the  past  week- 
end in  my  home  State,  traveling  around 
a  great  deaL  I  found  that  the  Issue  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  most  of  my  con- 
sUtuentA  Is  this  very  amendment  and 
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the  issues  we  are  debating  in  the  Cham- 
ber today 

At  the  time  that  I  was  holding  a  news 
conference  and  discussing  these  matters 
in  Miami,  President  Nixon  released  a 
statement  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Key  Blscayne  on  this  very  matter.  I 
think  it  is  well  to  develop  this  here.  That 
Is  what  I  want  to  bring  out  at  this  time. 
In  regard  to  President  Nixon's  position 
and  the  administration  on  this  very 
matter,  I  quote  the  President's  release: 

It  Is  the  view  of  this  administration  that 
every  law  of  the  United  States  should  apply 
equally  to  all  parto  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  in  making  that  statement, 
he  was  making  it  specifically  as  to  school 
desegregation  policies. 

In  the  same  statement,  It  reads  that 
it  is  the  President's  desire  also  "to  pre- 
serving rather  than  destroying  the 
neighborhood  school  concept." 

And  also: 

The  President  has  consistently  opposed, 
and  still  opposes,  compulsory  busing  of 
schoolchildren   to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Then  finally,  the  statement  reads — 
Ronald  Zlegler  speaking  for  the  Presi- 
dent: 

The  President  maintains  his  view  that  It 
U  weU  to  have  children  go  to  schools  as 
near  as  possible  to  their  homes. 

Of  course,  in  an  integrated  system. 

They  are  speaking  to  this  whole  sub- 
ject and  the  President  reiterates  what  he 
said  in  his  1968  campaign,  that  it  is  his 
view  and  the  administration  positlcm,  as 
he  understood  that  language,  that  the 
desegregation  laws  should  apply  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  rise  here  to  at- 
tempt to  speak  for  the  administration. 
I  do  rise  because  of  what  the  President 
said  at  a  press  conference  a  few  miles 
away,  at  the  same  time  I  was  in  Miami, 
a  few  di^^  ago. 

If  I  can  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage at  all.  that  language  says  to  me 
that  the  President  is  supporting,  and  the 
policy  of  the  administration  is  certainly 
in  favor  of  the  language  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  certainly  hope  that  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  will  vote  for  it,  as  I  intend 
to  do. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  3^eld  me  2  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  he  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me  10 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PET.Ii.  I  am  happy  to  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Bflssissippi  is  recognized  for 
10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  yield- 
ing this  time  so  that  I  may  pay  tribute 
to  an  Important  statement  on  an  im- 


portant issue  just  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  live  in 
Southern  border  States,  States  of  the 
upper  South,  are  extraordinarily  careful 
to  make  sure  that  our  positions  on  civil 
rights  are  carefully  scrutinized,  not  only 
as  to  the  merits  and  the  equity  of  a  par- 
ticular situation  but  also  because,  un- 
fortunately, in  some  quarters,  statements 
made  by  those  of  us  in  this  body  who 
come  from  the  South  and  near  South  are 
interpreted  differently  from  the  state- 
ments of  those  representing  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber? Would  the  Chair  enforce  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  order  and  de- 
corum in  this  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  Instructed  to  ask  all  im- 
authorized  persons  to  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  may  con- 
tinue.         

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  re- 
iterate, for  the  sake  of  continuity,  that 
those  of  us  from  the  South,  the  near 
South,  and  border  States  sometimes  must 
examine  our  utterances  on  civil  rights 
issues  more  carefully  than  some  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  not  from  the  South, 
the  near  South,  or  border  States.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true.  I  think,  as  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  Its  Importance  to  this  debate. 

It  is  Important  because  as  a  south- 
erner, as  a  Member  of  this  body  from  a 
border  State,  the  State  of  Kentucky,  no 
one,  I  believe,  can  cast  any  aspersions  on 
his  record  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  no  bones  of  the 
fact  that  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  I 
have  tried  carefully  to  follow  and  care- 
fully to  analyze  the  positions  taken  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  because  I  be- 
lieve they  have  been  Judicious  positions, 
carefully  taken  to  advance  the  cause  of 
total  equality,  without  making  any  part 
of  the  coimtry  subservient  to  challenge  or 
criticism  by  any  other.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  scholarly,  lawyerlike,  and  Judicious 
utterances  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  are  especially  appropri- 
ate to  this  debate. 

I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  his  and  state 
that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  there  is 
an  appeal  in  de  facto  segregation  to  non- 
uniformity  In  the  application  of  the  Ju- 
dicial laws  of  this  country. 

This  amendment,  as  supported  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Koi- 
tucky.  and  by  many  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  will  do  much  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  discrimination  be- 
tween sections  of  this  country  in  the 
matter  of  Uie  universal  goal,  which  I 
support,  and  I  believe  most  colleagues 
here  support;  namely,  that  of  absolute 
equality. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

~Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
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a  substitute  for  amendment  No.  463  and 
ask  that  it  besuted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Inform  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  that  the  amendment  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  no  substitute  is  in  order  to 
a  pending  amendment  until  all  time  has 
been  exhausted  on  the  original  amend- 
ment?     „^    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  yield. 
I  had  promised  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  I  would  yield  him  some 

Mr.  PELL.  Perhaps  we  could  yield  the 
Senator  3  minute*. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Termessee.  ^^^ 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Ur  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view 
that  the  amendment  would  be  greaUy 
improved  If  the  first  nine  words  of  the 
amendment  were  stricken.  The  amend- 
ment would  then  have  an  operaUve 
clause  and  would  not  then  be  burdened 
with  language  which  renders  the  amend- 
ment a  policy  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  uncon- 
scionable that  any  law  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  unevenly  applied. 
We  are  one  country.  I  find  the  distmc- 
Uon  between  de  jure  and  de  facto  segre- 
gation tenuous  and  the  splitting  of  legal 

hairs. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  amendment 
altered.  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
author. 

I  cannot  find  myself  voting  against  the 
amendment,  even  if  it  be  nothing  more 
than  a  policy  sUtement.  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  know  what  effect  in  law  a  policy 
statement  has.  If  any.  But  the  fact  that 
It  proclaims  the  policy  of  Congress,  which 
I  understand  is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  all  laws  apply  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  SUtes  and  all  SUtes 
and  all  communities  thereof. 

I  shall  therefore  support  the  amend- 
ment. But  I  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  amendment  that  In  mj- 
opinion  if  following  the  last  word  of  line 
3.  he  would  put  a  capiUl  "O"  and  start 
the  amendment  there,  he  would  then 
have  an  operative  amendment  unbur- 
dened with  the  llmlUtlon  of  being  a 
policy  statement. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  dls- 
tingiiished  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  This  may  contribute  to 
the  political  climate.  It  is  not  binding  on 
the  court  or  on  a  Federal  officer.  But  it 
could  be  taken  Into  consideration  If 
agreed  to  in  its  present  form.  But  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  It  would  become 
operative  and  effective  If  amended  as  I 
have  suggested. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  has  expired. 
The  Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining  of 
the  time  allocated  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
menUry  Inquiry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  to  be  sure 
that  the  Ume  does  not  go  by  for  offer- 
ing a  substitute,  at  what  point  can  a 
substitute  be  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  In 
order  now.  at  any  time  the  Senator  can 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS  That  has  already  been 
covered.  A  point  has  been  made  that  I 
want  a  chance  to  answer.  I  ask  for  time, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  granted.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  substitute  will  be  of- 
fered. The  parllamenUry  situation 
would  be.  If  we  close  the  time  on  the 
amendment,  that  the  time  would  start 
running  anew,  as  I  understand  it.  with 
an  hour  on  each  side  on  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  exactly  correct.  If  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  which  the  manager  of  the 
bUl  does  not  accept,  then  each  side  would 
have  an  hour,  one  for  the  manager  of 
the  bUl  and  the  other  for  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  event  a  substi- 
tute is  offered  which  the  manager  of 
the  bill  does  not  accept,  or  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  does  not  accept? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
the  manager  of  the  bill  does  not  ac- 
cept. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  further,  does  the  manager  of  the 
bill  have  the  authority  to  accept  or  re- 
ject a  substitute  over  the  protest  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  read  from  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  printed  on  the  calendar: 

Debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  ahall 
be  Umlted  to  3  hour*,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  and  the  manager  of 
the  blU  or  their  dealgneea. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, which  side  Is  being  charged  with 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  will  object  unless  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  wishes  to  have  a 
quorum  call  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  both  sides,  in  which  case 
I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  and  taken  out  of  the  6 
hours  allotted  to  the  bill.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  stated.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  In  the  Sen- 
ate?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott) 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  45.  between  lines  4  and  5. 
Insert  the  following : 

POUCT     wrrH     EMPKT     TO     THE     APPLICATION 
OF     CtBTAIN     PaOVISlONS    OF     fXDE«AL     LAW 

SBC.  a.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
(1)  that  guidelines  and  criteria  establUhed 
pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendmenu  of 
1966  shall  be  applied  uniformly  In  all  regions 
of  the  United  States  In  dealing  with  uncon- 
stitutional conditions  of  segregation  by 
race  .  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  cannot  hear  the  clerk  read  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  re- 
state the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fc^ows: 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
(U  that  guidelines  and  criteria  established 
pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1B64  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1966  shall  be  applied  uniformly  In  all  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  In  dealing  with 
unconstitutional  conditions  of  segregation 
by  race  In  the  schools  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  of  any  State:  and  (2)  that 
on  local  educational  agency  shall  be  forced 
or  required  to  bus  or  otherwise  transport 
students  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Unbal- 
ance. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  that  there  be  a  restatement  of  the 
allocation  of  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  again  read  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement : 

Debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
shall  t>e  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controiler  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl  or  their  designees;  Provided, 
That  In  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  la 
In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Minority  Leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him. 


Since  the  minority  leader  has  pn^osed 
the  amendment  and  since  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  in 
agreement  with  the  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  under  the  agree- 
ment, would  have  the  authority  to  desig- 
nate someone  to  control  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  if  I  may  put  it  a  Uttie  more 
equitably,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
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reserves  1  hour  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  suggests  re^sectively  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  he 
yield  1  hour  on  the  other  side  to  the 
author  of  the  original  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  tuicompllsh  the  same  end. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  one 
other  point.  I  do  not  think  a  designation 
of  time  can  be  yielded  out  unless  it  is 
unobjected  to.  Therefore.  In  order  to  give 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Kis)  flexibility,  I  ask  if  he  may  yield  time 
to  others. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  object  to  that. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  have 
any  objection  with  regard  to  the  1  hour 
yielded  to  him  that  he  reserves  the  right 
to  yield  from  that  time  such  amount  as 
■Ke  may  desire  to  other  Senators? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  the  time  yielded. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  Is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  secure  equal 
application  of  the  laws.  The  amendment 
is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  states  that 
"guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  tlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  unconstitutional  conditions  of  seg- 
regation by  race  in  the  schools  of  the 
local  education  agencies  of  any  State." 
The  second  part  states  that  "no  local  ed- 
ucational agency  shall  be  forced  or  re- 
quired to  bus  or  otherwise  transport  stu- 
dents in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance." 

There  Is  so  much  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter and  there  has  been  so  much  contro- 
versy about  it  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  seek  the  widest  possible 
area  of  support  for  the  propositions  in- 
volved in  the  two  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment. This  amendment,  I  am  authorized 
to  say.  has  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Finch.  Therefore,  I  think  quite  Justly,  as 
well,  that  he  feels  it  is  the  position  of  a 
Just  and  fair  administration. 

I  may  wish  some  time  at  a  later  period 
but  at  this  point  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mlrmesota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute  so  that  I  may 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator said  that  Secretary  Finch  supports 
the  amendment.  I  wish  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Pinch's  speech  of  last  Saturday  in 
Boston: 

There  Is  need  to  extend  the  provUlons  of 
integration,  nationally.  I  think  the  North  has 
been  guilty  of  a  certain  amount  of  hypocrisy. 
Senator  Biennis  was  perfectly  in  order  in 
making  his  amendment. 

If  Mr.  Finch  is  correctly  quoted  he  was 
certainly  pleading  and  warning  that  pro- 


visions of  integration  be  extended  na- 
tionally. Where  does  this  amendment 
which  the  Senator  offers  extend  to  any- 
thing nationally?  I  submit  it  covers  de 
Jure,  so-called,  and  that  Is  all. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  sunendment  clearly 
states  that  it  shall  be  applied  uniformly 
in  all  regions  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  10  minutes? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Earlier  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  I  had  proposed 
creation  of  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pending  Stennis  amend- 
ment. I  will  offer  this  amendment  later, 
not  as  a  substitute  to  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment— which  I  hope  will  be  substituted 
by  the  Scott  amendment — but  on  its  own 
merits,  I  will  do  so  because  I  do  believe 
that  even  with  the  adoption  of  the  Scott 
amendment  the  profound  national  prob- 
lems relating  to  de  facto  segregation  wUl 
have  been  dealt  with  effectively  by  the 
Congress  and  the  country. 

The  Stennis  amendment.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  not  designed  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  on  de  facto  segregation.  It 
does  not  remove  existing  prohibitions 
against  the  transportation  of  students  to 
overcome  racial  imbalsmce. 

Thus,  the  amendment,  if  it  were  agreed 
to,  would  appear  to  establish  a  imiform 
national  policy  concerning  de  facto  seg- 
regation but  provide  no  remedy.  It  ut- 
terly defies  the  imagination  how  one 
would  enforce  it.  It  is  a  declaration  with- 
out a  remedy,  so  why  offer  the  amend- 
ment? It  is  an  amendment  which  does 
nothing  at  all  about  the  national  de 
facto  segregation  problem  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  other  Sen- 
ators speak. 

The  smswer  is  that  this  amaidment  is 
designed  principally  to  stall  elimination 
of  dual  school  systems  in  the  South.  That 
is  why  it  has  been  introduced.  That  is 
why.  if  it  is  agreed  to,  the  national  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  the  disgrace  of  sep- 
arated school  systems  will  be  imperiled. 
Why  do  I  say  this?  I  quote  from  a  typical 
story  published  in  the  Atianta  Constitu- 
tion last  Saturday: 

A  source  close  to  Senate  strategists  said 
the  Dixie  bloc  hope  the  amendment — 

The  Stermis  amendment — 
might  help  Southern  school  districts  facing 
said  desegregation  plans.  Armed  with  the 
amendment  a  Southern  school  board  might 
contest  an  Integration  order  on  the  grounds 
It  should  not  have  to  desegregate  until 
Chicago,  Detroit,  or  New  York  did. 

In  other  words,  the  distinction  be- 
tween de  facto  segregation  and  de  Jure 
segregation  would  be  eliminated  if  the 
Stennis  amendment  were  successful.  Yet, 
no  remedy  would  be  provided  to  elimi- 
nate de  facto  segregation  and  dual 
school  systems  would  resist  anything  be- 
ing done  with  respect  to  de  jure  seg- 
regation until  similar— yet  prohibited— 
actions  with  respect  to  de  facto  segre- 
gation were  taken. 

This  defense  would  be  raised  In  courts 
throughout  the  South,  and  it  would  be 


raised  by  powerful  political  leaders  to  re- 
sist efforts  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  eliminate  the  dual 
school  system  in  the  South. 

That  is  the  mischief,  and  that  Is  the 
purpose,  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  It  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  de  facto  segre- 
gation. If  it  were  passed,  there  would  be 
nothing  that  could  be  done  about  de 
facto  segregation.  All  it  would  do  would 
be  to  put  a  new  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  spent  their  careers  fight- 
ing to  preserve  the  dual  school  system 
in  this  country. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania deserves  the  suppwrt  of  the  Senate. 
It  would  continue  to  make  clear  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  types  of  segre- 
gation, one  which  is  officially  declared 
and  supported  by  government — de  Jure 
segregation — and  the  other  which  arises 
by  virtue  of  adventitious  events  such  as 
segregated  patterns  of  living,  but  not 
official  policy — so-called  de  facto  segre- 
gation. So  I  strongly  and  enthusiastically 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  believe 
we  must  honestly  admit  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  others  are  on 
very  strong  ground  when  they  say  this 
is  a  national  problem;  that  de  facto  seg- 
regation is  a  major  national  problem 
which  requires  an  adequate  response. 

We  do  not  know  what  that  response 
should  be.  We  have  not  adequately  fo- 
cused on  this  issue;  there  have  been  no 
adequate  hearings;  there  has  been  no  ef- 
fort to  grapple  with  this  problem  to  the 
extent  that  this  profoimd  issue  requires. 
Therefore,  after  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  adopted,  I  will  propose  an 
amendment,  with  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  create  a  se- 
lect Senate  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity,  to  focus  on  the  prob- 
lem— and  it  is  a  national  problem,  found 
in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North — of  de 
facto  segregation,  and  to  see  what  kinds 
of  Federal  policies  should  be  applied  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  To  what  extent 
can  racial  imbalance  be  dealt  with?  What 
Is  the  relationship  between  this  issue 
and  fair  housing?  What  is  the  relation- 
ship between  this  issue  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities?  What  is  the  re- 
lationship between  this  smd  the  location 
of  low-income  housing  in  places  other 
than  the  core  parts  of  American  cities? 
What  is  the  relationship  between  this 
issue  and  the  quality  schools  in  the  Amer- 
ican ghetto? 

There  is  no  question  that  most  schools 
in  the  ghettos  are  an  utter  disgrace.  In 
addition,  many  children  who  go  to  ghet- 
to schools  have  been  ruined  by  hunger 
and  deprivation  before  they  enter 
school.  This  problem  is  compounded  by 
utterly  overcrowded  and  inadequate 
school  systems  in  most  ghettos.  So  we 
cripple  these  children,  we  deny  them  the 
tools  to  get  out  of  their  circumstances, 
and  then  we  condemn  them  because  they 
appear  to  be  inferior. 
I  think  the  fimdamental  answer  to  de 
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facto  segregation  is  a  national  policy 
coupled  with  real  efforts  to  make  those 
schools  among  the  most  excellent 
schools  In  the  country,  so  these  children 
can  be  given  the  kind  of  tools  and  the 
kind  of  motivational  force  that  will  en- 
able them  to  break  out  of  this  disgrace- 
ful condition  In  our  American  cities. 

We  do  not  have  the  answer  to  that 
problem.  All  of  us  stand  condemned  for 
not  properly  focusing  on  the  problem. 

I  believe  we  should  defeat  the  Stennls 
amendment,  and  then  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut 
to  deal  justly  and  adequately  with  the 
problem  of  de  facto  segregation  in  our 
country 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MONDALE.    The    Senator   from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott)  has  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I 

yield  myself  10  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  much  worse  than  no  pro- 
vision at  all.  It  freezes  into  the  law  the 
present  distinction  between  de  Jure  and 
de  facto  segregation.  It  perpetuates  in 
the  law  a  Federal  school  policy  that  per- 
mits segregation  m  the  North  and  de- 
mands immediate  desegregation  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  distrust  Greeks 
bringing  gifts,  but  I  must  say  I  would 
certainly  not  look  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  and  favor  on  an  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  with 
respect  to  the  segregation  question.  This 
amendment  smacks  all  too  much  of  the 
amendment  offered  to  the  language  of 
the  Whittwi  amendment  in  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill.  It  uses  the  words  "un- 
constitutional conditlonA." 

There  are  two  phases  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  establishes  uniformity  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  unconstitutional  conditions  of  seg- 
regation by  race. 

The  only  section  of  the  country  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  found  un- 
constitutional conditions  having  to  do 
with  segregation  by  race  is  in  the  South. 
It  has  not  ruled  that  de  facto  segregation 
is  unconstitutional.  Therefore,  this 
amendment  says  that  the  United  States 
will  imiformly  enforce  in  the  South  the 
same  regulations,  the  same  guidehnes, 
throughout  the  entire  South.  It  leaves 
absolutely  unscathed  and  untouched  and 
untreated  the  conditions  caused  by  de 
facto  segregation  in  the  North.  And  I 
challenge  my  good  friends  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  When  I  get  through.  I  am 
operating  on  limited  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
the  Senator  time.  I  just  want  to  challenge 
the  statement  that  there  are  no  cases 
of  de  jure  segregation  in  the  North.  I 
am  willing  to  concede  that  there  have 
not  been  as  many 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator understood  me.  I  think,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  refer  to  the  Record,  he  will  find 
I  said  there  has  been  no  case  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  de 
facto  segregation  .  in  the  North  Is 
unconstitutional.       ^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  true,  but  courts 
of  appeals  have  ruled  that  there  have 
been  de  jure  cases  in  the  North. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  will  ex- 
amine the  Record  at  the  end  of  today's 
proceedings,  the  Senator  will  find  I  had 
reference  to  and  spoke  with  reference  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  other  facet  of  the  amendment  has 
to  do  with  overcoming  racial  imbalance. 
We  heard  this  very  afternoon  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  statement  made 
time  and  time  again  that  racial  imbal- 
ance is  de  facto  segregation. 

In  the  light  of  that  definition,  let  us 
see  what  phase  2  of  the  amendment  says, 
•that  no  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  forced  or  required  to  bus  or  otherwise 
transport  students  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance." 

In  other  words,  they  should  not  be  au- 
thorized to  bus  students  to  overcome  de 
facto  segregation.  But  it  does  not  foi-bld 
them  to  use  busing  to  overcome  de  jure 
segregation.  So  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  freeze  into  the  law  the  pres- 
ent distinction  between  de  jure  and  de 
facto  segregation,  whereas  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  to  abolish  the  dlsUnction 
between  those  two  types  of  segregation. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  If  I  understand  it,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  con- 
tinue racial  segregation  in  the  North. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  continues  racial  segre- 
gation In  the  North,  and  freezes  the 
present  law.  and  gives  it  the  backing  and 
prestige  of  enactment  of  a  statute. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  this  last  clause  is  not  to  con- 
tinue the  present  condition,  because  we 
passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  pro- 
hibiting busing  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. They  are  (M^ering  busing  today, 
and  they  claim  they  are  not  doing  it  in 
trying  to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  but 
to  establish  a  unitary  school  system, 
which  is  an  exercise  in  semantics;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
continue  a  situation  where  they  can  treat 
the  South  In  one  way  and  the  North  in 
another,  and  just  keep  going  on  In  the 
same  fashion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  used  this  phrase 
"to  overcome  racial  imbalance"  as  his 
excuse  for  applying  a  dual  rule,  one  In 
the  North  and  another  in  the  South,  one 
allowing  segregation  in  the  North  and 
the  other  insisting  on  immediate  deseg- 
regation in  the  South. 

The  language  of  the  Whltten  amend- 
ment protects  the  Northern  States  from 
busing,  from  the  closing  of  schools,  and 


from  denial  of  the  right  of  a  parent  to 
send  his  child  to  a  school  of  his  choice. 
The  language  of  the  Whltten  amend- 
ment, as  amended  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, protects  the  North  at  that  point,  and 
denies  protection  to  the  South. 

So  the  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
freeze  the  existing  conditions  regarding 
de  jure  segregation  and  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, continuing  to  require  the  South  to 
desegregate  now,  and  allowing  the  North 
to  continue  with  de  facto  segregation 
and.  in  fact,  legalizing  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, under  the  wordmg  of  this  proposal. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  6  min- 
utes. ^    „ 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  is  offered  now  does  not 
add  one  lota  of  meaning— not  one  lota — 
to  the  present  law,  the  present  practice, 
and  the  present  method  of  what  is  ac- 
tually a  discrimination  against  the  South. 
It  is  stated  here  that  these  amend- 
ments, and  so  forth  "shall  be  applied 
uniformly  in  all  regions  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  unconstitutional 
conditions  of  segregation  by  race." 

The  way  this  thing  Is  patterned  now, 
there  is  no  section  treated  sis  if  segrega- 
tion were  unconstitutional  except  the 
South.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never 
ruled  on  any  other  kind  of  case  except 
one  involving  the  South,  and  that  is  the 
practice  that  HEW  has  uniformly  fol- 
lowed all  these  years,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered exceptions.  That  Is  what  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  done,  with  a 
few  scattered  exceptions. 

That  word  "unconstitutional"  does  not 
add  or  detract  one  iota  of  meaning,  but 
it  confinns  the  practice  that  is  going 
on  now. 

This  amendment  abandons  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  It  turns  its 
back  on  him,  and  says,  in  effect.  "His 
recommendations  were  spurious:  we  will 
have  none  of  it.  We  are  In  a  tight  place, 
but  we  are  going  to  try  to  get  something 
here  that  Just  confirms  what  we  are 
doing  now."  And  that  means  getting  by 
this  area  outside  the  South. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  clause, 
"that  no  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  forced  or  required  to  bus  or  otherwise 
transport  students  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance." 

They  are  not  required  to  do  that  now 
outside  the  South.  This  could  not  pos- 
sibly apply  to  the  South;  it  is  already 
in  the  law.  HEW  says  the  prohibition  on 
busing  does  not  apply  to  the  South.  The 
Supreme  Court  says,  in  effect,  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  South,  because  It 
ignored  It.  But  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  based  by  the 
Court  solely  on  the  14th  amendment,  and 
the  Court  has  never  referred  to  this  pro- 
hibition about  busing. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Senator  wants  to 
put  in  the  provision  about  busing,  unless 
to  reiterate  and  reafflrm  the  present 
policy  and  practice  of  HEW  because  this 
Is  becoming  a  problem  outside  the  South. 
It  bypasses  the  President,  and  It  by- 
passes what  Mr.  Finch  said  on  Saturday 
afternoon  In  his  speech  at  Boston.  Then 
the  Senator  turns  aroimd  and  quotes 
Secretary  Pinch,  and  says  he  supported 
this  amendment.  I  would  not  challenge 
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the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as  to 
what  he  says,  but  I  served  notice  at  the 
beginning  that  I  would  challenge  any- 
thing said  by  someone  stating  that  the 
President  is  opposed  to  my  amendment, 
unless  they  bring  in  something  in  writ- 
ing. The  President  said  something  in 
writing.  He  himself  Is  supporting  my 
amendment. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  finally 
be  agreed  to.  This  amendment,  with 
great  deference  to  Its  author,  does  not 
add  one  lota  In  law.  policy,  or  practice, 
to  what  HEW  is  doing  now,  and  I  know 
that  is  one  reason  why  they  want  it.  It 
cancels  out  the  terms  "shall  be  applied 
uniformly."  and  this  amendment  will 
not  apply,  in  effect,  anywhere  except  in 
the  South.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  turn  Its 
back  on  it,  and  follow  the  reasoning  of 
the  other  amendment,  as  offered  here 
and  supported  by  the  President  dl  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Finch 
in  his  Boston  speech. 

This  matter  Is  getting  whittled  down 
to  a  mighty  narrow  meaning  now.  It  is 
just  yes  or  no  as  to  whether  this  amend- 
ment has  any  added,  new  meaning.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  it  does  not. 

Here  is  this  law  that  I  referred  to  a 
minute  ago.  I  refer  to  Public  Law  8&-352, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  states:  "pro- 
vided that  nothing  herein  shall  empower 
any  official  or  coiu-t  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance." 

HEW  says: 

That  does  not  apply  In  the  South,  because 
we  are  not  trying  to  achieve  racial  balance, 
we  are  trying  to  destroy  the  so-caUed  de  Jure 
system. 

So  why  put  anything  In  this  bill  that 
has  no  meaning?  It  is  just  a  reiteration 
of  the  present  HEW  policy  that  they  are 
getting  by  with,  if  I  may  use  that  term. 
They  want  to  get  by  with  it  as  long  as 
they  can.  that  is.  keep  this  pattern  of 
eradication  of  segregation  in  the  South, 
and  not  let  it  apply  In  the  North. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  if  I  have  suf&cient 
time.  Does  the  Senator  want  time  for  a 
speech,  or  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Just  a  comment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Th--iee  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Five  minutes  will  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mi.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  offer  his  amendment.  I  am  sure  it 
was  not  so  intended,  but  this  amend- 
ment Is  misleading  and  a  sham.  If  we 
believe  that  de  facto  segregation  is 
wrong,  and  I  personally  believe  it  is 
wrong,  what  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Petuisylvanla  would  accom- 
plish and  achieve  is  a  continuation  of  de 
facto  segregation  throughout  the  North, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  distinguished  Senator's  own 
city  of  Philadelphia,  there  are  57  schools 
with  68,000  children,  and  those  schools 


are  99  to  100  percent  black.  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  it  will  be 
perfectly  proper,  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  those 
68,000  black  children  in  57  schools  of 
Philadelphia  will  continue  in  schools  99 
to  100  percent  black.  Again  may  I  say. 
if  it  is  wrong  to  have  this  imbalance  in 
Mississippi,  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  have 
it  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  since  he  referred  to  me? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  not  want  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  feel  that  I  was  supporting  de  facto 
segregation.  It  is  wrong.  I  would  not  want 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  feel  that  I  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  being  sought  to  be 
sujhleved  here  in  the  Stennls  amendment. 
The  thrust  of  that  amendment  Is  largely 
supported.  About  99  out  of  100  words  of 
the  Stennls  amendment  are  included. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut,  who 
was  a  Governor  of  his  State  and  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  its  laws,  can  find 
any  objection  to  my  requiring  that  the 
laws  apply  in  dealing  with  imconstitu- 
tional  conditions  of  segregation  by  race. 
Is  he  asking  that  the  laws  apply  in  deal- 
ing with  constitutional  conditions  of  seg- 
regation by  race  or  that  the  laws  should 
not  apply  equally,  or  with  what  is  he 
finding  fault?  Wherever  segregation  Is 
imconstitutlonal.  the  laws  will  be  uni- 
formly applied:  and  if  In  any  area  any 
form  of  segregation  is  forbidden,  as  de 
facto  segregation  has  been  forbidden  in 
certain  areas  by  the  courts,  it  has  to  be 
uniformly  applied. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Peimsylvenia  Is  very 
well  avrare  of  the  thrust  of  his  entire 
amendment.  I  agree  with  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  When  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  talks  about 
unconstitutional  conditions,  he  is  talking 
only  about  the  conditions  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  de  Jure 
segregation.  What  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi seeks  to  achieve  in  his  amend- 
ment, which  would  be  completely  frus- 
trated and  eliminated  by  the  substitute, 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  de  facto  segregation  in  the  North 
and  that  we  should  treat  everybody  ac- 
cordingly. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  in- 
clude the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  also,  and  his  remarks  about 
monimiental  hypocrisy.  We  are  now  en- 
gaging an  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  In  a 
special  type  of  monimiental  hypocrisy. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  me  what  the 
motive  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  or  what  the  motive  of  the  Senators 
from  the  Southern  States  Is  In  their 
amendment.  The  great  Issue  facing  the 
Ui^ted  States  today  Is  the  intentions  and 
the  bona  fides  of  those  of  us  In  the  North. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  have  10  addi- 
tional minutes? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Let  us  be  candid  with 
one  another.  What  is  the  condition  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States  today?  The 
South  hates  the  North;  the  North  hates 
the  South.  What  is  their  motive?  The 
blacks  hate  the  whites;  the  whites  hate 
the  blacks.  What  is  their  motive?  The 
poor  hate  the  rich;  the  rich  hate  the 
poor.  What  is  their  motive?  The  intel- 
lectuals hate  the  silent  majority;  the 
silent  majority  hates  the  Intellectuals. 
What  is  their  motive? 

Now.  we  have  reached  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstances where  children  hate  one  an- 
other. And  what  is  their  motive — what 
Is  the  motive  of  children  in  our  schools 
hating  one  another? 

I  am  not  interested  In  the  reasons  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  the 
South  or  their  respective  Governors,  as 
to  what  their  motives  are.  Let  us  look 
at  our  own  individual  motives. 

What  I  sought  to  achieve  In  my  speech 
on  Monday  was  to  put  across  to  this  Na- 
tion an  element  of  fair  play.  If  we  ever 
are  going  to  correct  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  America  which  have  divided 
«ur  Nation,  we  must  find  the  element  of 
fair  play. 

Where  do  we  start  in  America?  Not  by 
questioning  the  other  man's  motives, 
but  by  searching  our  own  hearts  for  our 
own  motives.  I  want  to  start  with  chil- 
dren, the  innocent  pawns  of  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  destruction  of  our  country. 
Whether  North  or  South,  rich  or  poor, 
the  intellectusd  or  the  silent  majority, 
basically,  all  people  in  their  country 
want  to  see  their  children  with  equal 
opportimltles  and  with  a  future.  A  na- 
tion that  pays  no  attention  to  its  chil- 
dren will  be  a  nation  that  lives  to  suffer 
degradation  and  deterioration. 

The  point  we  were  trying  to  make,  and 
the  reason  why  I  supported  the  original 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, was  that  he  was  focusing  finally  on 
the  great  problem:  to  make  us  look  at 
that  moment  of  truth.  What  were  we  go- 
ing to  do  in  New  York?  What  were  we 
going  to  do  in  Philadelphia?  What  were 
we  going  to  do  in  Cleveland?  Is  there  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  from  a  Northern 
State  who  will  say  that  his  school  system 
today  is  better  than  the  school  system 
prevailing  in  1954?  What  has  happened 
in  America?  Here  we  are  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today,  mouthing  the  old 
cliches  of  liberal  doctrine — liberal  doc- 
trine that  has  gone  by  the  board. 

We  made  these  argxunents  in  the 
forties,  the  flfties.  and  the  sixties,  and 
what  have  we  achieved?  We  have 
achieved  a  breakdown  of  the  American 
educational  system. 

Again  may  I  say  that  the  wording  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  as  unimportant  as  any  pro- 
posal could  be.  EUs  objective  and  my 
objective  are  different.  I  support  him 
because  I  see  an  opportunity  lor  this 
country  to  face  up  to  its  obligations,  to 
recognize  that  our  children  have  been 
the  innocent  pawns  of  the  weakness  of 
American  society,  a  racist,  segregated  so- 
ciety. This  is  the  problon  that  exists  in 
America  today.  Unless  we  face  up  to  it. 
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we  »ill  not  solve  it.  And  we  are  not  going 
to  solve  it  by  cute  phrases. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  phrase  used  in 
his  amendment  is  a  cute  one.  He  is  freez- 
ing de  facto  segregation  into  the  law. 
He  is  making  it  possible  for  those  in  the 
North  to  feel  smug  and  complacent  by 
saying.  'We  are  going  to  treat  you  all 
the  same,'  when  we  know — every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  knows — that  we  are 
really  only  ulking  about  the  South.  And 
you  wonder  whj-  the  South  hs«  hatred  In 
its  heart?  Because  there  is  no  fair  play 
when  they  look  at  de  facto  segregation 
in  the  North. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  want  de- 
segregation to  go  slowly.  I  do  not  want 
desegregation  to  go  slowly.  But  I  want 
all  America  to  look  at  this  problem. 

In  my  opinion — and  I  say  this  respect- 
fully to  the  Senator,  who  is  the  minority 
leader — this  amendment  has  done  a  basic 
disservice  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  why. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  should  like  to  finish 
this  thought,  and  then  I  will  yield. 

At  the  end  of  last  week,  a  statement 
was  given  out  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  The  President  said  he  im- 
derstood  the  objective  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  he  was  in  agreement  with  it.  The 
President  agreed  that  basically  every- 
body In  this  country  should  be  treated  the 
same.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  made  a  speech  in  Bos- 
ton in  which  he  reaffirmed  the  philosophy 
in  the  policy  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  SecreUry  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  made  those  state- 
ments. I  t3ok  those  statements  at  face 
value.  I  did  not  think  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  being 
cute  I  acknowledged  their  deep  concern 
with  the  problems  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  problems  of  fairness  across 
this  entire  land.  I  thought  that  now  the 
President  of  the  United  Sutes.  some 
Senators  from  the  North,  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  South  were  facing  up  to 
the  basic  crisis  in  America,  the  crisis  in- 
volving our  children. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point,  since  I  think 
it  is  proper  to  offer  a  correction? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  said  that  the  President  made 
a  statement  that  he  agreed  with  the 
Stennis  amendment.  It  is  my  recollection 
of  the  public  print  that  the  President 
said  he  agreed  with  the  concept  involved. 
or  a  statement  on  his  behalf  was  made 
by  his  press  secretary.  I  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  been  quoted  as  saying  anything 
beyond  that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  what  he  finds  wrong  with 
an  amendment  which  says  that  the  laws 
shall  be  applied  equally  against  all  those 
who  break  them,  because  the  phrase  is. 
"In  dealing  with  unconstitutional  oon- 
diUons." 


Now  the  Senator  was  Grovemor  of  Con- 
necticut and  it  was  his  Job  to  apply  all 
laws  equally  in  Connecticut  against  any- 
one who  broke  a  law.  What  Is  wrong  with 
it  here? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  this: 
Would  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
allow  a  substitution  of  the  words  "de 
Jure  or  de  facto  conditions  "  for  the  word 
•unconstitutional"?  Will  the  Senator  ac- 
cept that? 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  am  sorry,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  was  talking  to  me. 
Would  the  Senator  kindly  repeat  his 
question,  for  which  I  yield  him  2  minutes 
of  my  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  talks 
about  imiformity.  Would  he  accept  the 
substitution  of  "de  jure  or  de  facto  con- 
ditions" Instead  of  the  word  "unconsti- 
tutional"? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment. In  this  Senators  opinion,  speaks 
for  itself.  It  is  quite  clear  to  this  Senator, 
although  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Is  obviously  encoimtertng  some  difficulty 
in  accepting  or  understanding  that  it 
says  the  law  shall  be  applied  equally  In 
any  case  where  the  law  is  being  broken. 
I  cannot  think  of  any  way  that  could 
make  the  amendment  any  clearer  than 
that.  It  Is  Inconformity  with  the  Stennis 
amendment  In  Its  substance  and  In  its 
thrust.  It  would  eliminate  the  words 
which  I  think  most  people  would  agree 
are  not  of  great  meaning  at  the  end — a 
single  sentence — and  It  adds  only  one 
word,  "unconstitutional." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  ScoTT),  the  use  of  the  word  "un- 
constitutional," would  emphasize  to  ev- 
ery legal  scholar,  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  all  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  that  this  amendment  is  ap- 
plying to  the  States  in  the  South,  and  the 
States  in  the  North  will  be  home  free. 

Thus.  If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia wants  to  treat  the  North  and  the 
South  in  the  same  way.  I  would  suggest 
substituting  the  phrase  "de  Jure  or  de 
facto  conditions."  Then  we  will  get  some- 
place. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  iMr.  Gurney). 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  should  like  to  shed  a 
little  light  on  this  debate  as  to  what  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  and  the 
President  Is,  because  I  think  it  Is  very 
Important,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  correct. 

Here  was  a  statement  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  press  secretary.  Ronald 
Zlegler  In  Florida,  the  same  day  I  was 
there,  stating  In  pait: 

To  the  extent  that  the  uniform  applica- 
tion amendment  offered  by  Senator  Stennis 
would  advance  equal  application  of  the  law. 
the  administration  would  be  In  full  support 
of  this  concept. 

Mr.  President,  to  me.  there  is  nothing 
unclear  about  that  language. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  was  not  to  me. 
either,  when  I  read  it.  let  me  say  to  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
was  thrilled  when  I  read  that  statement. 
I  did  not  know  what  would  be  the  Im- 
pact of  my  statement  last  Monday,  but  it 
Is  apparent  that  there  was  an  interest  in 


It.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Issued  that  statement,  to  me.  It 
meant  that  he  was  saying  to  the  people 
of  this  country:  "The  time  has  come  to 
rid  ourselves  of  hypocrisy  and  to  treat 
everyone  fairly.  Let  bygones  be  bygones. 
We  are  not  going  to  fight  the  Civil  War 
all  over  again,  and  we  are  not  golne  to 
fight  1954  all  over  again.  Cond  tlons  do 
prevail  in  this  country  of  ours,  however, 
so  that  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can,  as 
President.  In  my  administration,  to  see 
that  every  child  all  over  the  country  Is 
treated  on  the  same  basis." 

Mr.  President,  would  It  not  be  wonder- 
ful If  we  could  achieve  justice,  involving 
everyone?  But  we  know  that  Is  a  tough 
goal  to  achieve. 

I  suppose,  when  we  talk  about  Justice, 
we  are  talking  about  treating  equals 
equally.  In  a  democracy,  evervone  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  equal — we  hcpe;  whether 
black  or  white,  whether  living  in  the 
North  or  the  South. 

I  know  the  thinking  of  many  people 
in  the  South.  I  am  familiar  with  edi- 
torials and  statements  made  on  this 
floor  by  our  colleagues,  that  this  is  a 
game  being  played  by  the  South.  Maybe 
it  is  a  game  being  played  by  the  South. 
But.  somewhere,  sometime,  we  will  have 
to  recognize  In  this  country  that  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  playing  games,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  look  at  the  facts  of  life 
In  America  today  squarely  In  the  eye,  to 
determine  what  the  problems  are  and 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  man  who  can 
do  that  better  than  anyone  else  in  this 
country  Is  the  President  of  the  United 

Of  AfAC 

When  I  first  read  about  the  President's 
statement  in  the  press,  and  then  heard 
it  announced  on  radio  and  television.  I 
suddenly  saw  a  great  opportunity  for 
Congress  and  the  President  uniformly 
to  say,  "We  will  now  treat  equally  and 
fairly  all  the  people  In  this  country." 

What  a  great  opportunity  It  would  be 
to  stop  fighting  the  Civil  War  all  over 
again,  to  stop  playing  up  the  differences 
among  people  of  different  races,  classes. 
arid  colors,  and  to  recognize  that  we  are 
now  living  in  1970  and  that  some  of  the 
Issues  and  some  of  the  decisions  that 
were  made  In  the  past,  although  made 
with  the  best  Intentions  in  the  world,  are 
not  working. 

Why  can  we  not  say,  as  Senators  who 
go  out  among  the  people  and  are  In- 
telligent men.  that  when  conditions  need 
changing,  or  laws  do  not  work,  or  when 
they  compound  our  problems,  or  injure 
the  coimtry  and  its  people,  that  we  will 
change  them  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  let  us,  for  heaven's  sake, 
find  a  new  set  of  laws. 
Let  us  find  new  solutions,  if  we  can. 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  achieve  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi — 
not  that  I  always  agree  with  him.  I 
would  suppose  if  we  took  our  voting  rec- 
ords, we  could  not  find  any  voting  rec- 
ords more  dissimilar  than  the  voting 
records  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

But  that  is  not  the  thrust  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  thrust  of  the  problem  Is  to  look 
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ac  our  intentions  and  our  motives  indi- 
vidually, rather  than  focusing  on  the 
other  man's.  That  is  why.  to  me.  the 
substitute  amendment  put  in  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
while  he  may  not  so  intend  it.  is  a  matter 
of  great  mischief.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  would  undercut  completely  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  everyone  and  give  them 
ample  time  to  speak,  especially  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Rrai- 
coFF)  to  speak  further:  but  there  Is  a 
limitation  of  time,  which  I  cannot  avoid. 
There  are  quite  a  few  Senators  who  still 
wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
made  his  statement  because  I  think  It 
helps  us  understand  the  nature  of  the 
issue  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

One  thing  Is  very  clear.  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
passes,  it  will  give  those  who  oppose  the 
elimination  of  the  dual  school  system 
throughout  this  country,  primarily  in  the 
South,  a  powerful  new  weapon  to  resist 
the  elimination  of  de  jure  segregation. 

We  know  that  they  will  say.  "Before 
you  can  eliminate  our  dual  school  system 
in  Mississippi,  which  sorts  children  out 
on  the  basis  of  color,  you  must  go  to 
Chicago  and  first  do  something  about 
de  facto  segregation  and  racial  Imbalance 
that  arises  from  living  patterns." 

Thus,  we  know  what  the  amendment 
does.  It  will  grant  the  South  an  Impor- 
tant new  weapon  to  slow  down  the  proc- 
ess, to  frustrate  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
will  give  those  who  have  political  influ- 
ence in  Washington  or  elsewhere  power- 
ful leverage  to  appeal  to  HEW  and  else- 
where to  say.  "Stop  enforcing  title  VI 
strongly,  because  it  is  now  the  new  policy 
of  the  American  Government  not  to  do 
anything  in  the  South  imtil  you  can  deal 
with  de  facto  segregation  elsewhere." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
In  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  up  a  second 
question:  What  do  we  do  about  de  facto 
segregation? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  says 
that  we  have  to  have  courage  In  dealing 
with  de  facto  segregation.  1  agree.  But  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  the 
other  day  to  tell  me  one  thing  that  would 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
wh<ch  would  allow  us  to  deal  with  de 
facto  segregation. 

There  was  no  answer.  There  Is  not  any 
answer.  This  amendment  does  not  ab- 
solve us  of  northern  hypocrisy.  It  does 
not  do  one  thing  about  desegregation.  It 
does  not  affect  Pennsylvania  or  Minne- 
apolis or  New  York  one  bit. 

I 


All  it  does  is  to  give  those  who  op- 
pose the  elimination  of  the  dual  school 
system  another  weapon  to  fight  the  ef- 
forts being  made  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  minute.  I  want  to  get  this  point 
home,  because  I  would  rather  lose  my 
public  career  than  give  up  on  civil  rights. 

For  10  years  as  attorney  general  of  my 
State  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  religious  responsibility  to 
treat  every  man  as  an  equal.  And  I  am 
offended  by  racial  segregation,  wherever 
it  exists. 

I  know  an  amendment  that  does  not 
do  anything  when  I  see  it.  No  one  has 
told  us  what  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er after  we  take  out  that  part  of  the 
{imendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  would  slow  down  the  elim- 
ination of  the  dual  school  system,  are  we 
willing  to  more  beyond  that  and  estab- 
lish a  committee  that  would  really  do  a 
job?  That  Is  the  question  we  have  be- 
fore us  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  permit  me 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  view 
the  Stennis  amendment  as  slowing  any- 
thing down  in  the  South. 

I  view  It  as  making  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  bring  the 
same  pressure  to  bear  on  Minneapolis 
that  they  have  brought  to  bear  in  Louisi- 
ana. If  that  Is  the  case,  I  would  assume 
that  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  would 
be  willing  to  defend  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  when 
they  do  to  his  State  what  they  have  done 
to  our  State.  And  if  he  would  defend  it 
in  that  case,  we  would  defend  it  there. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  must  be  aware  of  the  powerful 
influence  that  those  \dio  opp>ose  the  dual 
school  system  in  this  country  have  in  a 
case  of  tills  sort. 

A  Mr.  Panetta  used  to  be  head  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He 
has  lost  his  job  under  very  strange  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Utle  VI. 

If  the  Stennis  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
those  who  opiX)se  the  dual  school  system 
can  call  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  say,  "We  de- 
mand a  delay  in  school  desegregation 
deadlines." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that,  if 
the  Stennis  amendment  were  agreed  to, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  would  affect  the  situa- 
tion In  the  United  States  whatsoever, 
because  the  problems  of  segregation  in 


the  southern  region  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  of  this  Na- 
tion. Whatever  we  do  In  agreeing  to  or 
falling  to  agree  to  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment will  not  affect  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  the  circuit  courts,  jar 
the  trial  courts.  They  will  continue  to 
hand  down  their  orders  in  accordance 
with  the  14th  amendment. 

I  have  looked  upon  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  as  trying  to 
make  us  all  realize  the  element  of  fair 
play  that  should  be  practiced. 

Mr.  President,  concerning  the  substi- 
tute amendment,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
what  data  or  recommendation  he  thinks 
it  would  adduce  different  than  the  fol- 
lowing: the  Kemer  Commission,  the 
Douglas  Commission,  the  Kaiser  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Housing,  the  civil 
rights  study  on  the  effect  of  the  isola- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  the  Coleman 
report,  and  the  Civil  Commission  on 
Eqiial  Rights. 

How  long  must  we  adduce  and  read- 
duct  the  same  facts? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  New  York  City 
43.9  percent  of  the  blacks  attend  100-per- 
cent minority  schools;  in  Chicago.  85.4 
percent  are  black  100  percent  minority; 
Baltimore,  79.8  percent;  Cleveland,  79.9 
percent;  the  District  of  Columbia,  89.2 
percent;  and  Gary,  Ind.,  80.8  percent. 

This  is  what  we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  for  a  question.  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  the  question. 

Mr.  RTBICOFP.  The  question  is.  What 
would  the  proposed  commission  adduce? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  frcan  Connecticut.  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
what  would  happen  in  the  very  com- 
munities he  has  just  mentioned  if  the 
Stennis  amendment  were  to  pass. 

We  have  yet  to  receive  an  answer,  be- 
cause there  Is  not  any  real  answer. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  do  nothing  about 
de  facto  segregation.  Its  sole  and  obvious 
and  clear  purpose  is  to  paralyze  and 
hamper  the  efforts  to  eliminate  the  dual 
school  systems  wherever  they  exist. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  saeld? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive an  answer  from  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  have  asked  three  or  four 
times  about  this  matter. 

I  have  analyzed  it  carefully.  The 
amendment.  I  think,  unless  there  are 
some  additional  argimients  that  we  have 
not  heard,  stands  condemned  'as  being 
a  hoax  insofar  as  it  hampers  the  elimina- 
tion of  de  Jure  segregation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  dif- 
ference in  approach  is  that  of  a  tech- 
nician and  that  of  a  person  recognizing 
what  Is  Important  In  this  country. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  say  what  will  happen? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  will  happen.  What  has  been  hap- 
pening  

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  asked  what  wiU  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  public  opinion 
that  has  been  brought  to  focus  on  this 
problem  during  the  past  week  Is  what 
is  right  with  the  Stennis  proposal.  That 
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Is  what  Is  right  with  the  Stennis  pro- 
posal—public opinion.  It  is  waking  up 
America  to  the  hypocrisy  in  the  North 
and  to  the  fact  we  should  stop  kidding 
ourselves.  That  is  much  more  important 
than  the  passage  of  myriad  laws  day  in 
and  day  out  which  yield  nothing  in  the 
final  analysis. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  observe 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  had 
three  separate  occasions  to  tell  us  what 
the  Stennis  amendment  would  do  to  af- 
fect segregation  if  It  were  adopted. 

I  asked  him  the  question  on  last  Fri- 
day. I  asked  him  the  question  twice  to- 
day. There  is  no  answer  and  has  been  no 
answer.  It  is  a  hoax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me. 

Mr  MONDALE.  My  time  has  expired. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  yield  the 
Senator  some  time  so  that  he  can  yield 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  .     ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  stands  here  and 
condemns  my  amendment  as  a  hoax. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Insofar  as  it  affects  de 
jure  segregation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  explain  to  the 
Senator  what  I  think  will  happen  under 
the  amendment  if  it  passes  and  Is  given 
an  honest  application. 

It  will  increase  integration  of  the 
schools  beyond  the  South. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  How  would  it  do  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  answer,  please. 
It  wlil  increase  integration  beyond  the 
South  if  applied  rigidly  and  honestly  and 
with  determination,  as  it  has  been  ap- 
plied against  the  South. 

It  can  be  proven  that  these  matters 
are  deliberate  efforts  to  discriminate.  I 
am  sp>eaking  now  as  an  informed  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississii>pi  Is  recognized  for  3 
ooinutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
as  an  informed  man.  It  can  be  proven 
that  there  is  deliberate  discrimination  in 
a  great  number  of  these  districts  beyond 
the  South  and  that  it  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed up. 

Mr.  President.  I  state  that  as  a  fact 
from  my  information. 

I  further  state  that  when  my  amend- 
ment is  honestly  applied  the  people  be- 
yond the  South  will  find  out  whether 
they  want  this  system  of  integration. 
They  do  not  know.  The  people  of  Bflnne- 
sota  do  not  know. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  I 
have.  0.7  of  1  percent  of  the  population 
of  Minnesota  are  colored. 

They  have  a  small  chance  of  really 
knowing  by  experience  as  far  as  this 
matter  is  concerned. 


Many  areas  will  find  out  they  do  not 
know  as  yet.  They  are  beginning  to  sus- 
pect they  do  not  want  it.  and  I  think 
that  would  be  a  very  salutary  Influence, 
if  the  people  of  the  Nation,  black  and 
white,  can  find  an  adjustment  for  this 
thing  that  does  not  destroy  tlie  schools, 
as  they  are  doing  down  South.  They  will 
be  glad  to  find  out.  And  in  the  process, 
the  colored  people  of  this  Nation  in  the 
North,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  will  find 
out  that  they  do  not  want  it  and  that 
they  are  not  benefiting  as  they  thought 
they  would  by  this  massive  total 
integration. 

We  have  had  evidence  during  this  de- 
bate. I  covered  these  points  this  morn- 
ing. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  could 
not  be  in  the  Chamber  at  that  time. 

I  ask  him  to  be  careful  In  his  words. 
Do  not  acciise  a  man  of  putting  some- 
thing in  here  that  is  a  pure  hoax  unless 
you  listen  to  the  debate  and  make  as 
many  inquiries  as  the  author  of  the 
amendment  about  the  conditions  in  the 
South,  where  I  doubt  you  know  very 
much  about  it  firsthand,  or  in  the  North, 
outside  of  your  own  region. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  and 
motives  behind  this  amendment.  It  Ls 
no  hoax.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  troubled  about  this.  Others  are 
troubled  about  this  situation  and  that  is 
why  it  has  raised  support  beyond  the 
South.  Do  not  condemn  us  Just  t)ecause 
the  Senator  does  not  understand  it.  I 
know  he  meant  nothing  personally. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  flattering  remarks  of  the 

Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  But  I  say  once  again 
we  have  not  heard  one  whit  as  to  how 
the  Stennis  amendment  would  affect  de 
facto  segregation,  because  It  does  not. 
All  It  will  do  Is  Impede  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate segregation  In  the  South  where  they 
have  dual  school  systems. 

If  we  heard  from  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  or  others  who  cosponsor  the 
amendment  that  they  want  to  eliminate 
section  401  which  prohibits  busing  to 
eliminate  de  facto  segregation,  it  would 
have  an  element  of  validity — but  they 
are  opposed  to  that. 

I  ask.  What  will  happen?  Nothing  wiU 
happen.  This  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered to  delay  the  elimination  of  dual 
school  systems,  and  that  Is  all  there  Is 
to  it. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr    President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  have  kept  him  waiting  for  30  minutes. 
The  PRESmZNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  Join  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalc)  com- 
pletely in  the  statement  he  made.  I  tried 
to  make  the  same  statement  earlier  In 
the  day  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
Stennis  amendment  which  will  forward 
the  struggle  against  de  facto  segregation 
unleaa  it  r^iealed  the  provision  In  the 
bill  which  prohibits  the  thing  he  says  he 
wants  to  accomplish — busing. 
I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  arguments 


made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
but  I  do  wish  to  make  this  point.  I  am 
for  the  Scott  substitute.  It  Is  very  mean- 
ingful, even  on  de  facto  segregation,  for 
this  reason.  It  uses  the  word  "uncon- 
stituUonal."  That  is  the  critical  word  In 
the  amendment;  otherwise  It  would 
mean  nothing.  We  have  no  right  to  deal 
with  anything  that  does  not  break  a  law. 
The  Stennis  amendment  and  the 
Scott  substitute  start  with  reference  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
HEW  guidelines  Issued  under  It. 

This  is  the  first  time  this  has  been 
said  In  this  debate,  but  It  should  be  said. 
The  Supreme  Court  may  very  well  de- 
clde  that  de  facto  segregation  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  Is  reachable  by  law  and. 
If  it  Is.  that  standards  should  be  rigor- 
ously and  uniformly  applied  under  the 
Scott  amendment,  which  covers  it.  Then, 
heavy  prosecutions  will  be  seen  In  the 
North.  That  is  fine.  I  am  all  for  It.  It  Is 
Interesting  because  those  who  are  for  the 
Stennis  amendment — except  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut — are  ardent  advocates 
of  States*  rights.  I  had  to  battle  In  my 
State  in  connection  with  de  facto  segre- 
gation. The  argument  to  slow  down  what 
you  can  reach  because  you  cannot  reach 
everywhere  is  not  valid.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  follow  charged  with  robbery  who 
says,  "Do  not  prosecute  me  but  wait  until 
you  catch  others.  Then,  you  can  send  me 
to  Jail." 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  raises 
an  Important  question.  Why  is  the  coun- 
try divided  on  this  question?  Let  us  imlte. 
How  do  we  imlte?  Do  we  do  It  by  relax- 
ing the  law?  What  is  the  reason  for  this 
frustration  if  it  is  not  that  our  young 
people  feel  that  our  Government  does 
not  do  Justice  or  really  bring  peace,  that 
we  have  fallen  down.  That  is  why  they 
feel  as  they  do.  They  feel  that  we  have 
fallen  down  In  the  promise  of  America. 
Are  we  going  to  redeem  that  promise  by 
slowing  up  desegregation  In  a  place 
where  we  can  do  something  about  it? 
That  Is  not  the  answer.  The  answer  Is  to 
be  moral  wherever  we  can  and  do  our 
utmost  to  extend  the  area  of  morality. 
I  think  the  Scott  amendment  does 
scHuethlng  important.  The  Supreme 
Court  may  extend  this  doctrine.  I  hope 
It  does.  When  It  does,  the  Scott  amend- 
ment will  see  that  It  Is  uniformly  ap- 
plied throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  state- 
ments have  been  made  that  those  of  us 
who  support  the  Stennis  amendment  can- 
not give  a  reason  why  it  might  help  reach 
the  situation  of  de  facto  segregation.  I 
will  give  that  reason.  Others  have  said 
that  those  who  support  the  Stennis 
amendment  are  activated  by  their  love  of 
State's  rights,  and  what  I  assume  is 
meant  as  an  anti-civU-rights  position.  I 
modestly  say  I  cannot  be  placed  in  that 
category.  I  have  supported  civil  rights 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  beginning 
in  1948. 1  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
civil  rights  Issues  In  1948,  and  I  voted 
for  equality  in  education.  I  submitted  to 
the  Senate  in  1960  an  amendment  which 
Is  In  substance  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1064.  Again  in  1961. 1962.  and  1963 
I  Introduced  similar  amendments.  The 
lormer  Senator  Douglas  and  I  managed 


title  rv  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  In  1984 
when  it  was  approved. 

I  have  noted  my  record  to  supply  some 
background  for  my  answer  to  those  who 
have  suggested  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
port the  Stennis  amendment.  I  have 
studied  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
leader  of  my  party  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  wish  it  had  been  offered  earlier. 
But  with  whatever  knowledge  of  the  law 
I  have.  I  consider  that  It  does  nothing 
except  to  repeat  and  freeze  into  law  pres- 
ent applications  of  the  law.  It  uses  the 
words  "'racial  imbalance"  which,  of 
course,  means  de  facto  segregation.  It 
maintains  the  language  found  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  does  not  deal  with 
de  facto  segregation  at  all. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  believe  the  Stennis  amendment 
dees  deal  with  de  facto  segregation.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  is  intended  or  what  the 
Interpretation  of  other  Soiators  may  be. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  "writhout  regard 
to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation' 
intends  that  if  the  courts  of  HEW  deal 
with  de  facto  situations  In  the  South — 
then  thev  must  deal  with  de  facto  situa- 
tions in  the  North.  That  is  an  advance 
toward  "equal  protection." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  motivation  or 
Intention  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Is.  except  I  know  that  he  is  an  honorable 
man  of  great  integrity  and  has  been  In 
all  the  years  I  have  served  with  him. 
But  the  language  Is  clear.  If  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Courts  deal  with  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  South  where  it  exists 
for  the  same  reasons  that  It  exists  in  the 
North,  then  the  law  must  be  extended  to 
other  States. 

In  the  rural  section  such  as  mine,  we 
do  not  have  much  de  facto  segregation. 
Years  ago.  there  was  the  sasrlng  in  Ken- 
tucky that  the  whites  did  not  go  to 
school  with  blacks,  but  they  lived  on  the 
same  streets  with  them.  But  in  the 
North,  whites  would  not  want  to  live 
with  them,  but  they  would  go  to  school 
with  them.  Under  the  Stermls  amend- 
ment all  would  be  treated  the  same  way 
tmder  the  law. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 

Tennessee  (Mr.  GoRX) .    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  my  time  In  the  Senate  I 
have  seen  so  much  political  apple  polish- 
ing on  any  subject  as  I  have  witnessed 
on  this  subject. 

The  President's  press  secretary, 
though  not  quoting  the  President  di- 
rectly, reports  to  the  country  that  the 
President  is  opposed  to  precisely  what 
his  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  doing.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment pending  and  a  substitute  amend- 
ment, neither  of  which  would  have  any 
effect  In  law  upon  either  de  jure  or  de 
facto  segregation. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  a  |}sychological,  and 
perhaps  a  political,  victory  or  endorse- 
ment for  the  present  performance,  the 
present  uneven,  inequitable  application 
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of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  Stennis  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  a  psychological 
victory,  and  perhaps  a  political  victory, 
against  the  imequal  administration  of 
law  that  now  prevails.  But  neither.  In 
my  studied  opinion,  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  law.  if  passed. 

What  is  a  "policy?"  Something  less, 
surely,  than  law.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  declaration  of  policy 
and  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution? 
The  Senate,  it  is  proposed,  declares  a  pol- 
icy. It  is  not  proposed  by  either  of  these 
amendments  to  write  a  provision  that  op- 
erates as  law.  If  so,  why  does  the  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  begin  with  the 
words,  "It  Is  the  policy?" 

If  the  Senate  really  wants  to  provide 
that  the  law  shall  operate  uniformly  In 
all  the  States,  then  such  a  provision  is  In 
the  bill.  I  direct  attention  to  page  150. 
subsection  (c)  of  the  bill,  referring  to 
rules,  regxilations.  and  guidelines  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

All  such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines.  In- 
terpretations, or  orders  shall  be  imlformly 
spiled  and  enlorced  throughout  the  fifty 
Stat«B. 

That  is  in  the  bill,  and  no  one  is  trying 
to  take  it  out.  Indeed,  even  this  provision 
adds  nothing  to  the  law.  All  laws  consti- 
tutionally apply  imiformly  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  so 
to  do. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  prohibits  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds,  or  the  threat  to  withhold 
fimds,  to  force  transportation  of  public 
school  studMits  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
The  President  says,  that,  or  rather  his 
press  secretary  says  this  is  what  he  is 
for.  What  is  new  about  that?  That  is  the 
law,  and  has  been  since  1964. 

We  are  shadowboxlng  here  over 
whether  the  present  practices  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  the  Scott 
amendment  or  whether  they  will  be 
frowned  upon  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Stennis  amendment.  This  is  as  frankly  as 
I  know  how  to  state  it. 

Though  I  do  not  consider  the  choice 
very  meaningful,  as  between  the  alterna- 
tives I  choose  to  frown  upxin  the  legalistic 
hairsplitting  and  the  resultant  uneven 
application  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
I  share  my  colleague's  reservations  about 
the  Scott  amendment.  I  speak,  not  as  one 
who  is  trying  consciously  to  perpetrate  a 
hoax  on  the  Senate,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  seems  to  imply  with  respect 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
offered,  but  I  speak  as  one  who  taught 
school  for  6  years  In  my  community.  In 
Wichita  Falls  we  have  complete  Integra- 
tion of  our  high  schools.  We  even  resort 
to  biislng  to  achieve  it.  So  I  think  I  can 
speak  with  some  degree  of  objectivity. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  If  it  is  not  his  intent,  in  his 
amendment,  that  we  should  have  a  uni- 


form pursuit  of  the  abc^tlon  of  dual 
school  systems  whether  they  exist  in  the 
North  or  in  the  South? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  the  laws, 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  precedents  of  the 
courts,  shall  be  applied  equally  and  uni- 
formly. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
some  northern  areas,  even  though  there 
is  no  de  jure  segregation — that  is  to  say, 
segregation  achieved  by  law — de  facto 
segregation  is  indeed  maintained  con- 
sciously in  some  areas? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  indeed  true  that  in 
all  parts  of  this  country  de  facto  segre- 
gation exists.  Whether  it  is  consciously 
maintained  or  not  enters  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  involved,  and  I  could  not 
answer  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  moment  ago  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  said  his  mind 
was  dear  as  to  what  he  meant  by  the 
term  "imconstitutional."  and  I  think  I 
understand  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  means,  too.  I  think  there 
is  some  concern  that  perhaps  the  courts 
might  not  imderstand  the  Senator's  in- 
tent and  might  so  interpret  it  as  to  mean 
that  the  present  distinction  between  de 
jure  and  de  facto  be  maintained  and  that 
the  law  operate  only  in  the  South.  There- 
fore, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  give 
consideration  to  eliminating  the  term 
"unconstitutional"  and  inserting  in- 
stead, after  the  word  "uniformly."  the 
words  "as  required  by  the  Constitution." 
so  it  would  read,  "shall  be  applied  uni- 
formly as  required  by  the  Constitution 
in  all  regions  of  the  United  SUtes, '  and 
sofortii. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  given 
some  serious  consideration  to  that 
phraseology,  has  discussed  it  with  vari- 
ous supporters  of  the  Scott  amendment, 
and  there  is  an  overall  consensus  that 
the  word  "imconstitutional"  more  ef- 
fectively states  what  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  and  of  its  supporters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  or 
to  myself,  to  answer  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  word  "unconstitutional"  is  prefer- 
able in  that  it  is  recognized  that  in  some 
courts  de  facto  segregation  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  have  the  effect  of  de  jure 
segregation;  that  some  courts  have  ruled 
on  de  facto  segregation,  in  busing  mat- 
ters, for  example,  to  permit  busing;  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  ruled 
at  all  on  de  facto  segregation;  but  that 
if  and  when  the  Supreme  Court  does  de- 
cide that  de  facto  segregation  Is  uncon- 
stitutional— as  indeed,  that  is  the  way 
my  surmise  is  it  would  go — then,  by  vir- 
tue of  that  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  presumably  in  upholding  a  lower 
court,  at  that  point  the  imlform  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  would  apply  to  de  jure 
segregation  and  to  de  facto  segregation 
because  the  courts  had  found  an  equality 
of  injustice  in  both  areas. 

So  that  Is  the  best  way  I  can  answer 
the  Senator. 
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Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Texas  1  minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  regret  his  reluctance  to 
accept  my  proposed  language. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  that  I  could. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  understand  the  sense 
of  what  the  Senator  Is  trying  to  say 
in  his  amendment,  and  I  understand 
what  he  means  by  this  term,  but  I  have 
no  such  confidence  that  the  courts  or 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  have  the  same  construc- 
tion of  the  term  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania;  and  therefore.  I  regret 
that  I  Miill  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  first  yield  myself  1 
minute,  to  state  that  I  cannot  accept  the 
implication  that  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  not  supported  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
that  it  Is  not  an  administration-spon- 
sored amendment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  any  colloquy 
or  controversy  as  to  what  meaning  is  to 
be  read  Into  statements  made  by  some- 
one else.  The  statement  is  made  by  me 
that  in  my  judgment,  this  amendment 
is  within  the  same  concept  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  seeking  and 
I  am  seeking — which  is  equal  applica- 
tion of  the  laws,  but  equal  application 
of  the  laws,  as  far  as  my  amendment  is 
concerned,  to  those  areas  where  the  law 
applies,  and  future  application  to  addi- 
tional areas  such  as  de  facto  segregation. 
at  the  point  when  the  Supreme  Court 
so  broadens  its  interpretation  of  these 
laws,  as  indeed  I  think  it  will. 

At  this  time.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  3  min- 
utes will  \x  sufBcient. 

I  take  this  time  because  several  ref- 
erences have  been  made  to  statements 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  some 
point  in  this  debate  that  the  statements 
attributed  to  the  President  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

On  February  12.  a  statement  read  by 
Mr.  Ron  Ziegler.  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  Included  this  language: 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Administration  th»t 
every  law  of  the  T7mte<l  St«tes  should  apply 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  the 
extent  that  the  "ualform  application" 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Stennls 
would  advance  equal  appUcatlon  of  law.  It 
has  the  full  support  of  this  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon. 

I  suppose  the  question,  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  meaning  of  what  the 
President  said,  is  what  has  been  the  law? 
The  law  has  been  that  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  under  amendments  im- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  on  appropriation  bills, 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  the  busing 
of  students  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  will  Just 
let  me  finish  this  thought,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distingiiished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 


As  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  law  also  Is  that  imder  the  14th 
amendment,  which  says  that  no  State 
shall  deny  any  person  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  which,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
maintains  a  segregated  school  system.  Is 
in  violation  of  the  law  and  is  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution:  and  this,  it  is  the 
\iew  of  the  President,  should  be  applied 
equally  to  all  regions  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  then.  If  it  has  been  the  case — 
and  I  do  not  concede  It— — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  That  some  bureau  or 
some  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  has  not  been  applying  the 
law  equally  throughout  the  United 
States,  it  is  certainly  not  in  keeping  with 
the  view  of  the  President  as  he  has 
enunciated  it,  because  the  law,  as  the 
Supreme  Coiut  has  stated  It,  should  be 
applied  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  read  by  Mr. 
Ziegler  on  February  12,  and  the  state- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  dated  February  16.  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ststtment 

The  President  has  consistently  opposed, 
and  still  oppoaes,  compulsory  bussing  of 
school  children  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

This  pracUoe  Is  prohibited  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  Administration  Is 
m  full  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute. 

School  desegregation  plana  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  HEW  on  request  by  school 
boards,  or  pursuant  to  court  order,  will  be 
directed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  to- 
ward preserving  rather  than  destroying  the 
neighborhood  school  concept.  It  la  the  Pres- 
ident's Arm  Judgment  that  In  carrying  out 
the  law  and  court  decisions  In  respect  to 
desegregation  of  schools,  the  primary  ob- 
JecUve  must  always  be  the  preservation  of 
quality  education  for  the  school  children  of 
America. 

It  la  the  view  of  this  Administration  that 
every  law  of  the  Lnlted  States  should  apply 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  the 
extent  that  the  "uniform  appUcatlon" 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Stennls  would 
advance  equal  application  of  law.  it  has  the 
full  support  of  this  Administration.  Just  as 
the  Administration  Is  opposed  to  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  education  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  so  also  Is  the  Administration  oppoeed 
to  a  dual  system  of  Justice  or  a  dual  system 
of  voting  rights. 

Statxmxnt  bt  tkk  PaxsmBNT 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ordered  that  where 
any  school  district   In  the  nation  In  main- 
taining a  dual  school  system  based  on  race. 
It  shall  be  changed  to  a  unitary  system 

Recognizing  local  differences,  the  Courts 
have  not  deUned  what  is  meant  by  a  "uni- 
tary system"  but  have  left  to  local  school 
boards  the  task  ol  designing  appropriate 
changes  In  \sslgnments  and  facilities  to  bring 
their  districts  into  compliance  with  the 
Courts'  general  requirements  These  changes 
are  embodied  In  desegregation  plans,  sotne  of 
which  are  prepared,  on  requeet.  with  federal 
assistance. 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy  this  Admin- 
latratlOQ   will   reepond   afflrmatlvely   to   re- 


quests for  assistance  In  the  formulation  and 
present.itlon  to  the  Courts  of  desegregation 
plan.s  designed  to  comply  with  the  law. 

I  have  directed  that  these  principles  should 
be  followed  In  providing  such  assistance. 

1.  Desegregation  plans  should  Involve  min- 
imum possible  disruption — whether  by  bus- 
ing or  otherwise — of  the  educational  rou- 
tines of  children. 

a.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept  should  be  the  rule. 

3.  Within  the  framework  of  law.  school  de- 
segregation problems  should  be  dealt  with 
uniformly  throughout  the  land. 

I  realize  that  In  the  school  districts  af- 
fected by  the  Courts'  mandates,  putting  even 
the  most  carefully-considered  desegregation 
plans  Into  effect  Is  going  to  cause  contro- 
versy. Required  changes  will  Inevitably  be 
accompaiUed  by  apprehension  and  concern 
at  the  time  of  their  Implementation. 

On  one  point  there  should  be  no  argu- 
ment: the  hundred  of  thousands  of  children 
In  the  affected  districts  deserve  what  every 
other  child  In  America  deserves:  a  sound  ed- 
ucation In  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  learn- 
ing. This  Is  my  paramount  Interest,  and  In 
this  regard  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  nation. 

America's  public  schools  are  our  principal 
Investment  in  our  own  future.  In  every  State 
the  public  schools  are  literally  the  guarantee 
of  that  State's  life  and  growth  and  health. 
Any  community  which  permits  Its  public 
school  system  to  deteriorate  condemns  IteeU 
to  economic  and  social  stagnation;  nobody 
knows  this  fact  more  surely  than  the  busi- 
ness, labor,  education  and  religious  leaders 
who  serve  their  comimunltlee  with  dedication 
and  pride. 

In  many  States  community  leaders  are 
making  themselves  heard,  counselling  respect 
for  law  and  development  of  public  education 
of  the  highest  attainable  quality.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  such  counsel — to  lend 
the  weight  of  this  Office  and  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Executive  to  the  con- 
structive work  which  Is  being  carried  on  in 
community  after  community,  and  especially 
In  those  facing  what  for  them  are  far-reach- 
ing and  extremely  difficult  educational  and 
social  change*. 

In  order  to  explore  what  kinds  of  addi- 
tional assistance  the  President  and  the  Fed- 
eral Departments  oould  usefully  render  to 
these  communities.  I  have  asked  the  Vice 
President  to  chair  an  Informal  cabinet  level 
working  group  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  Sfaultz  as  Vice  Chairman.  Its  mem- 
bers Include  Attorney  General  Mitchell.  Post- 
master General  Blount,  Secretary  Finch,  As- 
sistant to  the  President  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
and  Counselors  Moynlhan  and  Harlow.  I 
have  Instructed  them  to  review  In  detail  the 
efforts  of  the  Executive  Branch  which  are 
now  or  oould  be  dedicated  to  helping  school 
district*  In  complying  with  the  Courts'  re- 
quirements and  to  preserving  the  continuity 
of  public  education  for  thousands  of  school 
children. 

The  Courts  have  spoken:  many  schools 
throughout  the  country  need  help.  The  na- 
tion urgently  needs  the  civic  statesmanship 
and  levelheadedness  of  thousands  of  private 
citizens  and  public  officials  who  must  work 
together  In  their  towns  and  cities  to  carry  out 
the  law  and  at  the  same  Ume  preserve  educa- 
tional opportunity.  This  Administration  will 
work  with  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  question  is  this:  Is  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  now  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  If  he  does  not  know  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  requires  the  busing  of  children. 
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and  when  their  attention  Is  called  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
that  no  officer  or  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  order  the  transportation  of 
children  to  achieve  a  racial  balance,  that 
they  say  that  does  not  apply  to  the  South, 
that  they  are  not  seeking  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance,  but  that  they  are  seeking 
to  achieve  a  unitary  school  system,  and 
therefore  this  provision  about  forbidding 
busing  of  children  is  a  deed  letter  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  respond,  to  the 
extent  that  the  14th  amendment  requires 
desegregation  of  school  systems  main- 
tained by  States  or  subdivisions  thereof, 
to  the  extent  that  it  must  be  enforced, 
It  would  override  any  provision  that  this 
Congress  might  pass  if  it  be  in  conflict 
therewitli. 

Now,  if  It  should  be  charged  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  enforcing  the  14th  amend- 
ment, is  applying  a  different  standard 
with  regard  to  btising  in  the  North  than 
It  is  in  the  South,  then  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
wrong,  and  it  should  be  stopped  from  do- 
ing so;  and  it  is  absolutely  not  follow- 
ing the  views  our  President  has  enimci- 
ated. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  one  reason  why 
I  would  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  that  in  his 
amendment  he  strike  out  the  words  "to 
overcome  racial  imbalance"  and  substi- 
tute the  words  "to  alter  the  racial  compo- 
sition of  the  student  body  of  any  public 
school. "  and  thus  get  away  from  this 

problem.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  The  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  of  course, 
does  not  go  to  the  Stennls  amendment, 
because,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the  14th 
amendment,  under  the  declarations  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  reaches  segregation 
which  Is  maintained  as  the  result  of 
State  action  or  actions  of  governments 
that  are  subdivisions  of  States,  and  the 
Court  has  not  ruled  on  the  de  facto  situ- 
ation, which  is  regrettable.  If  and  when 
those  situations  should  be  reached,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  should  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  racial  Imbalance,  which  is  imre- 
lated  to  ix)llcies  of  local  government  but 
is  the  result  of  private  decisions  only,  if 
the  Supreme  Court  should  go  that  fsu: 
and  say  that  there  must  be  desegregation 
of  schools  for  that  reason  alone,  then,  of 
course,  that  decision  should  be  applied 
In  the  North,  in  the  South,  and  in  all  re- 
gions of  the  country;  and  It  would  be 
under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
rise  under  any  Illusion  of  being  able  to 
bring  to  light  any  new  facets  on  the  legal 
argument  that  has  been  developed  here 
today,  but  I  think  that,  because  I  have  no 
legal  training.  I  may  be  able  to  interpret 
the  President's  clear,  unequivocal  state- 
ment Just  as  the  average  American,  the 


overwhelming   majority   of   Americans, 
understand  it. 

I  think  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  spoke  as  he  did  In  clear- 
cut,  precise  language,  to  a  majority  of 
Americans  It  meant  one  thing :  It  meant 
that  this  administration  stood  for  the 
uniform  application  of  all  of  the  laws,  and 
that  If  the  laws  are  good  in  the  South, 
they  are  good  in  the  North,  and  It  does 
not  have  to  go  into  the  rhetoric  of  all 
of  the  fine  delineations  of  specific  stat- 
utes and  court  decisions  to  spell  out 
clearly  to  the  American  people  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

It  simply  means  that  if  there  is  segre- 
gation In  the  South,  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  do  something  about 
that,  that  it  shall  do  the  same  as  to  seg- 
regation in  the  North  or  anywhere  else, 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  de 
facto  or  de  Jure.  As  far  as  the  average 
person  in  tWs  country  is  concerned,  he 
believes  and  I  think  he  appreciates  the 
stand  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  in  saying  that  the  laws 
of  this  country  are  going  to  be  applied 
uniformly.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  today  Is  going  to  be  judged  upon 
Its  willingness  to  accept  the  fact,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  already  called  to  our  attention,  that 
we  are  applying  one  set  of  standards  to 
the  South  and  ignoring  them  in  the 
North. 

I  do  not  want  to  hold  back  any  step 
we  can  take  which  will  unite  this  coun- 
try; and  the  step  we  can  take  today,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
because  It  will  spell  out  clearly  to  every- 
body— it  will  spell  out  to  the  black  child 
in  the  North  Just  as  it  will  in  the  South- 
that  he  is  going  to  be  treated  as  impar- 
tially and  fairly  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South. 

I  intend  to  support  the  sunendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  because  I 
think  that  in  so  doing  I  will  help  imple- 
ment what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  trying  to  say  to  the  American 
people,  and  I  want  to  do  that  because  I 
think  it  is  fair. 

I  think  it  has  been  made  abundantly 
clear  that  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
longer  to  ignore  the  logic  in  the  very 
honest  and  forthright  statement  that 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Cormecticut. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  for  again  yielding  to  me 
so  that  I  may  make  additional  remarks 
that  I  hope  are  pertinent  to  this  rather 
extended  inquiry  on  the  state  of  equal 
opportunity  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  the 
charge — and  I  am  afraid  a  valid  one — 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  the  North  hates  the  South, 
the  South  hates  the  North,  the  young 
hate  the  old.  and  the  old  hate  the  young. 
I  hope  that  is  not  literally  true,  but 
I  am  afraid  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth 
in  it  and  that  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
intense  emotion  which  may  not  be  other- 


wise characterized  than  as  hate.  It  is 
unfortunate,  and  I  hope  it  soon  expires, 
but  it  may  be  true  at  this  moment. 

I  have  heard  the  allegation  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Stennls  amendment  is  to 
permit  foot  dragging  in  desegregation  in 
the  South,  and  that  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  Stennls  amendment  are  the 
classical  States*  rights  arguments  of 
those  who  are  advocates  of  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  State  sovereignty  in 
derogation  of  Federal  authority. 

I  have  heard  the  argtmient  that  if  the 
Stennls  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
not  make  any  difference  because  it  is 
already  the  law;  or.  conversely,  that  if 
the  Scott  substitute  is  adopted,  it  will 
not  make  any  difference  because  de  facto 
segregation  has  not  been  dealt  with  at 
the  judicial  level. 

My  reply  to  all  these  statements  is, 
first,  that  I  hope  they  are  not  true;  and. 
second,  if  they  are  true,  what  does  it 
matter?  If  adoption  of  the  Stennis 
amendment  or  the  Scott  substitute  will 
not  affect  anybody,  what  difference  does 
it  make? 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Termessee 
pointed  out.  the  statutes  now  provide 
and  the  bill  Itself  provides,  on  page  150, 
subparagraph  (c).  precisely,  as  I  see  it. 
what  the  Stennis  amendment  wishes; 
that  Is.  equal  application  of  the  law 
around  the  country. 

I  am  a  southerner,  I  am  from  a  border 
Stato.  and  I  am  a  Republican.  I  am  not 
a  State's  righter.  and  I  have  never  been. 
I  do  not  believe  in  institutional  confron- 
tation of  the  States  versus  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  believe,  to  the  con- 
trary, that  It  is  destructive  of  our  part- 
nership concept  of  Government. 

Second,  I  have  supported  every  major 
civil  rights  measure  that  has  come  be- 
fore this  body,  to  my  knowledge,  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding one  over  which  I  was  roundly 
criticized  by  my  constituency,  the  open 
housing  bUl.  But  I  believe  it  Is  essential, 
if  we  are  to  have  real  equality,  that  a  man 
and  his  family  have  the  right  to  live 
where  they  wish.  I  hope  we  are  not  so 
filled  with  hate  that  we  fall  to  the  busi- 
ness of  characterizing  the  gestures,  the 
movements,  the  amendments,  or  the  pro- 
posals of  one  colleague  or  another  as  a 
hoax  or  the  product  of  States  rights  or 
as  useless.  Rather,  let  us  lay  aside  those 
things  and  get  to  the  merits  of  this  con- 
troversy, which,  simply  stated,  are 
these: 

First,  how  shall  we  proceed  to  assure 
equal  opportunity  for  every  human  being 
in  the  United  States? 

Second,  how  shall  we  insure  that  the 
Civil  War  century  is  over  and  that  the 
South  is  not  the  whipping  boy  of  the 
North  and  the  North  is  not  the  scapegoat 
of  the  South,  and  that  we  consider  these 
questions  on  some  basis  other  than  States 
rights  or  foot  dragging  or  on  the  basis 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference? 

We  should  get  to  the  matter  of  de- 
ciding whether  we  want  equal  applica- 
tion of  the  sUtutes.  the  judgments,  the 
decisions,  the  regulations,  and  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth. 
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If  we  do.  let  us  adopt  one  of  these 
amendments.  I  favor  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment. If  we  do  not.  if  we  want  the  exist- 
ing order,  let  us  hide  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  continue  to  think  of  each  other 
as  hostile  southerners  or  northerners,  as 
the  case  may  be.  and  perpetuate  another 
century  of  antagonism  between  sections 
of  this  country  and  the  races  of  this 
country. 

We  are  making  no  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  unless  we  get  to 
the  real  issue  at  hand,  and  that  is  how 
to  ,  assure  evenhanded  opportunity 
throughout  the  Nation  and  how  to  speed 
and  enhance  the  opportunity  to  destroy 
every  vestige  of  institutional  segregation 
and  de  facto  segregation  across  this 
land,  north  and  south.  And  we  are  not 
now  serving  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  been  listening  to 
this  debate,  and  I  am  impelled  to  Inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  Irom  Ten- 
nessee, just  because  he  is  a  Senator  who 
happens  to  be  spealung  at  this  time:  I 
suppose  that  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  Sena- 
tor, the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been 
engaged  in  the  Supreme  Court  Building 
and  has  noted  the  motto  over  the  door: 
"Equal  justice  under  the  law."  Has  he 
noted  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  colleague  knows  that 
I  have.  I  have  been  there  with  him.  I 
must  say  that  I  have  always  felt,  and  I 
now  feel,  that  that  is  the  motto  and  doc- 
trine of  the  judiciary  in  this  country,  and 
I  wish  to  uphold  their  hand  in  that  re- 
spect.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  out  and  looked  at  It 
lately.  [Laughter.] 

However,  does  not  this  proposition  boll 
down  exactly  to  that?  Whatever  may  be 
the  sins  of  one  part  of  the  country  or 
another  part  of  the  country,  is  there  any 
way  that  a  Senator  can  justify  a  vote  for 
anything  but  equal  justice  under  the  law 
throughout  this  broad  land — North. 
South.  East,  and  West? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  Stennls  amendment  and  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  minority  leader,  as 
to  the  motives  of  the  people  backing  the 
Stennls  amendment,  and  also  what  that 
will  do  and  what  the  substitute  will  do. 

As  a  strong  backer  of  the  Stennls 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  state  what  I 
think  the  Stennls  amendment  may  do 
and  why  I  am  backing  it. 

Leaving  de  facto,  de  jure,  unitary,  and 
dual  aside,  the  fact  is  that  there  Is  one 
set  of  rules  for  the  South  and  another 
set  of  rules  for  the  North.  The  fact  is 
that  certain  events  are  taking  place  in 
the  South  in  the  desegregation  of  schools. 
and  certain  events  are  not  taking  place 
in  the  North. 


I  back  the  Stennls  amendment  because 
I  thmk  it  says,  in  very  clear  language, 
that  equal  standards  shall  be  put  into 
practice  which  shall  apply  to  the  North 
and  to  the  South  and  all  over  the  land. 
Quite  apart  from  de  facto  and  de  jure, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  put  this 
language  on  the  statute  books,  as  backed 
up  by  the  President  the  other  day.  HEW 
and  the  Justice  Department  are  going  to 
be  given  the  green  light  to  move  around 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  and  see. 
Indeed,  that  the  business  of  desegrega- 
tion and  integration  of  schools  is  carried 
on  uniformly. 

One  reason  why  this  is  most  important 
to  me  is  not  that  I  oppose  desegregation. 
I  am  for  integration — long  overdue — 
should  be  here — but  I  see  things  going  on 
in  my  part  of  the  country  which  are  de- 
stroying the  public  school  system  be- 
cause standards  and  rules  and  decrees  of 
courts  and  Federal  bureaucracies  have 
come  down  to  our  part  of  the  country 
and  laid  a  heavy,  arbitrary  hand  that 
has  no  reason  and  no  soundness  and  Is 
destroying  the  public  schools. 

When  I  think  the  rxiles  will  be  applied 
in  the  North,  imder  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment, the  whole  country  will  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  desegregating 
in  a  fashion  which  will  preserve  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  which  will  preserve 
the  public  schools.  When  we  do  recog- 
nize that,  on  a  nationwide  scale,  then  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem.  North,  South.  East,  and 
West  and,  finally,  apply  sound  reasons, 
sound  rules  and  guidelines,  and  tackle 
the  problem  and  see  that  we  do  get  Inte- 
gration and  a  decent  education  for  our 
children  and  preserve  the  public  schools. 

That  is  why  this  Senator  wants  to  say 
that  the  Stennis  amendment  will  apply 
the  standards  fairly  and  then.  I  think, 
we  win  be  able  to  get  on  with  the  job  of 
integration  in  a  way  that  we  can  live 
In  decency  in  this  country,  and  preserve 
the  schools  as  they  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Holland)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
GORNKT)  for  his  contribution  to  this 
debate. 

He  is  a  son  of  Maine  and  of  Colby 
College.  He  is  a  son  of  Harvard.  He 
speaks  with  a  voice  which  cannot  ever 
be  said  to  be  the  voice  of  the  traditional 
southerner. 

Second.  I  want  to  speak  with  the  voice 
of  a  traditional  southerner  who  is  also  an 
American.  I  am  probably  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  is  the  son  of  a  Con- 
federate veteran.  But  I  am.  and  I  am 
proud  of  it. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  father, 
when  his  two  sons  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice early  in  World  War  I.  was  happy  to 
tell  his  friends,  as  he  did  repeatedly,  that 
his  two  sons  did  not  wait  for  the  draft, 
and  that  he  was  glad  his  sons  did  not 
preserve  any  of  the  feeling  which  might 
have  developed  from  the  great  Civil  War 
but.  Instead,  were  willing  to  fight  for 
their  country,  our  country. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  my 


good  friend  from  Connecticut  that  my 
brother  happened  to  serve  in  the  102d 
Infantry  Regiment,  which  was  a  Con- 
necticut regiment,  as  a  replacement  in 
the  fine  Yankee  Division.  However,  that 
did  not  make  him  any  less  or  more  an 
American  than  he  was  before  he  went 
there. 

That  is  the  way  it  is  with  us.  We  Sen- 
ators come  from  everywhere.  We  stand 
for  our  country. 

I  want  to  say  why  I  oppose  so  vigor- 
ously the  substitute  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  the  word 
"unconstitutional"  suggests  that  some- 
one has  ruled  that  some  kind  of  segrega- 
tion is  constitutional. 

I  suggest  that  no  court  has  so  ruled.  I 
suggest  that  no  court  may  so  rule.  I  sug- 
gest that  if  the  Steimls  amendment  Is 
agreed  to  and  the  Supreme  Court  should 
later  rule  that  it  is  constitutional  because 
of  residential  patterns  to  have  de  facto 
segregation,  that  our  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  do  no  harm. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  adoption  of  the 
amendment  will  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry — particularly 
the  minorities — that  we  intend  to  have 
equal  justice  done  Insofar  as  the  law  will 
permit. 

The  second  reason  why  I  object  to  the 
substitute  amendment  is  that  it  opens  the 
door  as  we  did  when  we  emasculated  the 
Whitten  amendment  a  year  or  two  ago. 
The  solicitor  of  HEW  promptly  ruled  that 
that  amendment  made  it  clear  it  did  not 
apply  anywhere  but  in  the  South.  It  was 
so  applied.  I  think  that  ruling  was  com- 
pletely wrong.  I  do  not  want  to  open  the 
door  again  to  such  a  one-sided  ruling. 
I  do  not  t>elleve  that  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  has  thought  the  matter 
through  wants  to  open  the  door  to  such 
a  ruling  or  a  one-sided  performance  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  mention, 
which  was  brought  up  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  has  to  do  with  resi- 
dential patterns  in  large  cities  in  the 
South,  just  as  the  same  exist  in  the 
North. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  the  fact  that  I  advised 
him  of  this  fact  the  other  day  in  collo- 
quy, that  in  such  cities  as  Louisville. 
Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta — and  in 
my  own  State,  Miami  and  Jacksonville — 
there  are  residential  patterns  which 
bring  about  something  that  could  be 
called  de  facto  segregation,  because  we 
are  trying  to  preserve  the  community 
schools. 

Jacksonville  alone,  which  Is  not  a  large 
city,  has  120,000  Negro  citizens  living  in 
one  part  of  the  dty,  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  away  from  the  main  residential 
area  where  most  of  the  white  c'tlzens 
Uve. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  being  called  upon  in  our  part  of  the 
Nation  to  desegregate  even  in  those  areas 
which  are  de  facto  in  the  nature  of  their 
segregation.  Perhaps  that  is  right.  Per- 
haps de  facto  segregation  will  be  held 
to  be  unconstitutional.  If  so.  we  want  to 
be  ready  to  meet  it  elsewhere  also. 

I  am  just  inviting  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  South  has,  just  as  the  North  has. 
large   cities   with   residential   patterns. 
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with  many  thousands  of  minority  citi- 
zens living  in  one  part  of  these  cities. 
When  we  talk  about  de  facto  segregation, 
we  are  talking  about  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  alike. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 

and  I  ask 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator's  per- 
fecting amendment  is  not  in  order  until 
all  time  is  yielded  back  or  used. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Would  the  amend- 
ment then  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  Stennis 
amendment  would  then  be  in  order  and 
take  precedence  over  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  I  understand  it,  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  Stennis 
amendment  would  be  in  order  but  would 
not  be  In  order  untU  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment becomes  the  pending  business  and, 
at  the  moment,  the  pending  business  Is 
the  substitute  to  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment; is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  perfect- 
ing amendment  Is  not  in  order  until  all 
time  has  been  used  up  or  jrlelded  back 
on  the  substitute.  The  CSiair  has  so  ruled. 
Then  it  would  be  in  order  and  take  prece- 
dence over  the  substitute. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
think  at  this  point  that  1  should  like  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
that  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  the  minority  leader  and  his 
amendment,  which  provides  in  the  last 
sentence, 

(2)  that  no  local  educattonal  agency  shall 
be  forced  or  required  to  bu*  or  otherwlao 
transport  students  In  order  to  overootne  racial 
Unbalance. 

I  invite  his  attention  particularly  to 
title  IV  of  the  avil  Rights  Act  which 
states  in  part, 

Deaegregatlon  shall  not  mean  aselgnment 
of  students  to  pubUc  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

I  ask  the  Senator  fr«n  Pennsylvania 
if  he  would  be  of  a  mind,  and  I  think  it 
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would  be  beneficial,  to  insert  after  the 
word  "transport" — "on  his  own  behalf 
or  assignment  .  .  ."—which  I  think 
brings  it  completely,  then,  within  the 
context  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  him  and  I  do  accept 
his  amendment  so  that  the  last  line  of 
my  amendment  shall  read,  "transport  or 
assign  students  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  his  substitute  is  not 
open  to  amendment  but  he  can  modify 
his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  imder- 
take  to  so  modify  it.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  concerning 
whether  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  administration 
or  does  not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate.  This  question 
is  very  important.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats  and  attaches  will  be 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  please  repeat  the  questlCHi? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  has  been  some 
question  raised  as  to  whether  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  respond  to  the  question  that 
has  been  raised  and  to  the  implications 
to  the  contrary  that  have  been  Implied 
and  mentioned  at  different  times. 

The  substitute  amendment  has  the 
recommendations  of  the  administration. 
And  these  are  the  reasons  why. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  please  excuse  me?  The  entire 
purport  of  what  I  have  to  say  would  be 
destroyed  unless  I  were  to  fini^  this 
sentence. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  aside  from  the 
language  at  the  end — which  I  have  un- 
derstood from  some  of  ttie  supporters  of 
the  amendment  is  not  the  gravamen  of 
the  amendment — my  amendment  repre- 
sents a  one-word  change  in  the  Stennls 
amendment,  which  is  intended  to  be 
ameliorative  of  the  entire  situation.  And 
the  purpose  is  to  avoid  the  disruptive  ef- 
fect which  could  well  result  from  the 
amendment  without  the  addition  of  this 
word  "unconstitutional,"  and  be  disrup- 
tive in  all  regions  of  the  country  where 
a  result  might  be  achieved  which  the  dis- 
tingmshed  Senator  from  Mississippi 
himself  would  deplore. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  disruptive  effect, 
in  order  to  have  an  ameliorative  purpose 
In  mind,  the  one  word  change  has  been 
offered.  And  I  repeat  it  has  been  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  administration. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  When  the  Sen- 
ator uses  the  word  "administration," 
what  does  he  mean  specifically?  Does  he 
mean  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Nixon,  recommends  this 
amendment?  And,  if  so,  I  would  not  doubt 
the  word  of  the  Senator,  but  I  would 
like  him  to  produce  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing from  the  President  saying  that  he 
favors  the  amendment.  We  had  one  in 
writing  from  him  In  the  campaign. 

Does  the  Senator  have  something  in 
writing  from  the  President,  if  he  Intends 
to  Include  the  name  of  the  President? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  an- 
swer the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  this 
way.  My  statement  was  made  carefully 
and  with  full  awareness  of  the  import. 
The  statement  means  exactly  what  it 
says,  that  the  administration  stands  be- 
hind it;  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  approved  the 
amendment.  And  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  disturb  the  balance  existing  between 
the  three  branches  of  the  Government 
and  wishes  the  President  to  come  up  here. 
I  would  suggest  that  he  be  invited.  It  Is 
not  my  prerogative  to  do  so. 

I  am  not  undertaking  to  say  more  than 
I  have  said.  I  said  it  with  full  awareness 
of  my  responsibility,  that  the  amendment 
has  the  support  of  the  administration.  It 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
trying  to  accomplish — the  equal  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  and  to  avoid  disruptive 
effects  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There- 
fore, it  is  consistent  with  the  thrust  of 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

■Mr  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  when  the  word  "administration" 
is  used,  that  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  means  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  with  me,  because  the 
President  has  said  in  his  campaign  that 
he  favors  certain  things  and  has  said  it 
through  his  representative  on  certain 
matters.  He  Issued  a  statement  on  yester- 
day. 

I  do  not  think  that  can  be  offset  by  any 
Senator  coming  here  and  saj^ing  that  the 
administration  is  behind  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President,  if  he 
wants  to  correct  something  he  said  in 
February  and  on  yesterday,  would  have 
any  trouble  doing  so.  I  believe  that  he 
could  say  it  in  writing. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  Senator's  represen- 
tation. But  I  question  the  Interpretation 
of  the  word  "administration." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
could  point  out  what  Is  inconsistent  be- 
tween my  amendment  and  his  amend- 
ment, in  which  there  is  a  one-word 
change,  and  why  he  believes  that  other 
people  to  whom  he  makes  reference 
would  favor  one  word  over  another. 

I  simply  assert  that  the  administra- 
tion favors  my  amendment.  And  I  stand 
on  that,  and  I  stand  on  it  with  right  and 
with  reason  to  do  so.  TTiat  is  as  far  as  I 
can  go. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  does  not  cover  the 
question  I  raised. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  pri- 
vately if  he  wants  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor  for  the  time  being. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
have  ver>-  little  time.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining?       

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. ,       1.   .w 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  my  point.  I 
think  he  would  if  he  wanted  to  amend 
his  former  statement. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  sienator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. _       ^       ,  , . 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  on  the  bill? 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
doubts  the  integrity  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsj-lvania  when  he  says  that  the  ad- 
ministration stands  behind  his  amend- 
ment, which  is  undoubtedly  intended  to 
kill  the  Stennis  amendment. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  told  the  Sena- 
tors so.  I  was  in  a  meeting  this  morning 
with  my  brethren  from  the  South.  They 
were  all  smiling  about  the  President 
being  for  the  amendment.  I  said,  "He  is 
not.  Read  what  he  says." 

That  Is  the  "rof  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  been  talking 
about  in  this  country.  It  is  the  double- 
talk  in  this  Government. 

I  said,  "Read  what  he  had  to  say  in 
his  speeches.  Senator.  Wait  until  we  get 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I  will  bet  you  all 
the  tea  in  China  that  the  administration 
will  be  opposing  the  amendment." 

I  appreciate  the  clarification  of  the 
matter  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  appreciate  the  placing  of  the 
Presidents  statement  into  the  Record 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  He  sees 
no  inconsistency  in  this  st^ment  and 
the  defeating  amendment  oi  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  And  let  me  say 
that  this  has  been  a  sham. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  changed 
one  word. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  all 
support  for  the  Scott  amendment  has 
been  prefaced  with  these  self-serving 
declarations  of  "support  for  civil  rights. " 
"20  years  dedication  to  human  rights. ' 
On  the  contrary,  let  me  preface  with  the 
statement.  "I  was  a  segregationist,  but  I 
learned  better.  I  do  not  believe  in  second- 
class  citizenship."  Perhaps  that  qualifies 
me  for  the  Supreme  Court,  because  I 
changed  my  mind. 

I  learned  better.  But  I  also  learned 
after  working  20  years  with  segregation- 
ists to  know  one  when  I  see  one.  And  I 
must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  bigger 
bunch  of  segregationists  than  I  have  seen 
on  the  Senate  floor  this  afternoon— the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Senator 
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from  Michigan,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
all  dancmg  around  in  the  name  of  "equal 
rights." 

Where  is  the  sham?  Where  is  the 
{hoax?  Who  is  using  the  tricky  language? 
I  We  used  the  language,  "uniform  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  States."  They  come 
back  with  the  language  and  Interpreta- 
tions of  Supreme  Court  decisions  insert- 
ing the  Court  emplojinent  of  'unconsti- 
tutional" tmd  the  Court  de  facto"  inter- 
preution  for  "racial  Imbalance"  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  beginning  he  tolks  like 
he  speaks.  The  amendment  reads  "ap- 
plied xmlformly  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  But  he  goes  on.  Why  does 
he  not  stop  there?  Why  does  he  put  in 
the  tricky  language? 

Who  has  described  de  facto  segrega- 
tion? Everyone  knows  "racial  Imbal- 
ance' means  "de  facto."  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  talks  about  racial  Im- 
balance. It  Is  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
the  ones  inserting  "de  facto"  or  the  un- 
equal treatment.  It  is  not  in  the  Stennis 
amendment  or  in  my  amendment. 

I  do  not  Insert  language  for  either  de 
jure  or  de  facto  segregation.  Where  does 
the  Senator  get  his  construction  that 
the  Stennis  amendment  does  not  hit  de 
facto  segregation.  He  knows  well  that 
it  does  hit  it.  and  that  is  why  he  Is 
squealing.  That  Is  why  they  are  all 
dancing  around  opposing  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  Stennis  amendment.  It  hits 
geographical  segregation.  It  hits  racial 
segregation  in  the  North.  But  they  say 
there  is  not  one  lota  of  evidence.  I  have 
limited  time,  but  here  is  an  entire  iiack- 
age  of  it.  The  title  is  "Survey  of  HEW 
National  School  Desegregation  Pro- 
gram— Preliminary  Report  by  Paul  J. 
Cotter,  Appropriations  Committee,  Oc- 
tober 13." 

Here  Is  what  he  said  on  page  8  of  sec- 
tion 10.  It  Is  a  very  extensive  report— 
they  tell  of  336  plans  implemented  in  the 
South,  but  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
here  is  what  Is  grabbing  you:  On  page 
8.  and  I  quote: 

So  far  we  have  taken  one  district  Into  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  In  the  North.  Fem- 
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That  Is  the  evidence.  That  Is  what  this 
amendment  is  about.  We  are  trying  to 
eliminate    geographical    discrimination. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  waited  breath- 
lessly. I  thought  after  4  days  of  debate, 
someone  would  tell  us  how  it  applies  to 
de  facto  segregation,  but  I  guess  we  will 
have  to  vcte  without  knowing. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  You  say  you  never 
know;  you  know  too  well.  Do  not  give  me 
that  argument.  I  have  been  here  before. 
You  know  what  is  biting  at  you.  The 
administration  has  double-teamed  us  In 
the  South.  And  you  are  conspiring  to 
continue  two  discriminations.  The  de 
facto  discrimination  that  exists  In  your 
schools  and  the  geographical  discrimina- 
tion that  is  employed  by  HEW  against  us. 
I  want  them  In  the  North  also,  and  not 
Just  the  South. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Penn- 


sylvania or  the  Senator  from  Michigan: 
When  is  Spiro  Agnew  going  Into  that 
8-block  by  44-block  area  In  New  York 
and  therein  enforce  the  unitary  school? 
When  is  he  going  up  there?  If  southern 
strategy  is  what  we  are  receiving,  give 
me  northern  strategy.  We  do  not  want 
any  more  Washington  committees  down 
South.  Is  the  Vice  President  going  up  to 
Pennsylvania  with  his  great  Cabinet 
committee  to  get  unitary  schools  started? 
Never  in  your  life.  That  Is  what  we  are 
talkmg  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  had  a  little  con- 
test to  pick  a  slogan  for  an  insiu-ance 
company  at  one  time.  The  winning  slogan 
was,  "Capital  Life  will  siu^ly  pay  If  the 
small  print  on  the  back  does  not  take 
it  away." 

The  substitute  states : 

It  18  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
guidelines  and  criteria  established  pursuant 
to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966  sball 
be  applied  uniformly  In  all  regions  of  the 
t;nlted  States. 

Now  comes  the  tricky  language  that 
takes  It  away  on  the  back  of  the  page. 
An  insurance  lawyer  wrote  this. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  A  Philadelphia  lawyer. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  A  PhUadelphia  law- 
yer. I  Laughter.  1 

Then.  It  states.  "In  dealing  with  im- 
constitutional  conditions — " 

Now  that  is  the  tricky  language.  That 

is  the  hoax.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  all  right.  I 
made  my  point.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ate's attention.  I  have  watched  them 
arotmd  here.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi If  it  Is  not  true  that  all  he  wants 
is  imiform  application. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  used  that  old  phraseology 
"racial  imbalance."  He  injected  it  here. 
It  Is  not  In  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  The  amendment 
does  not  say  de  facto  or  de  jure.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  asked.  "How 
does  it  affect  de  facto  segregation?  '  He 
knows.  Answer  your  own  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  yielded  3  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays?  The  time  will  not  be  taken 
out  of  his  time. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  order? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  Is  my  imderstendlng 
there  may  be  an  amendment  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  3  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Stennis  amendment.  It  Is  clear.  It  Is 
tmderstandable.  it  is  right.  It  deals  with 
one  Idea  In  reference  to  this  subject  and 
11  does  not  intermingle  other  Ideas.  I  say 
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it  Is  tmderstandable.  I  also  support  It  be- 
cause It  Is  in  accord  with  everything  that 
I  have  ever  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States  say  on  this  subject  or  about 
this  subject.  ,     ^^ 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  step  In  the 
wrong  direction  if  we  turn  down  a  clearly 
stated  principle  that  any  law  on  any  sub- 
ject should  not  be  uniformly  applied 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  other 
ideas  and  proposals  In  connection  with 
this  legislation  that  should  be  dealt  with 
in  separate  amendments. 

This  deals  with  one  proposition.  It 
states  that  proposition  clearly.  I  support 
It  I  believe  that  It  represents  what  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  belief  and  the  position 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  yielded  2  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  administration  Is  Interested  In 
this  matter.  I  think  to  clear  up  any  doubt 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
amendment  as  presently  constituted, 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  has  the  imprimatur 
of  the  admlnistraUon.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  amendment  as  presently  constituted. 
The  administration  did  approve  an  ear- 
lier compromise  measure  which  is  not  in 
this  debate. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  with 
aU  due  respect  to  say  the  administration 
approved  three  separate  sections,  two  of 
which  are  in  this  measure,  and  the  third 
is  being  withheld  as  a  possible  amend- 
ment to  the  second  Stennis  amendment. 
This  amendment  was  approved  in  the 
form  I  read  it  with  the  exception  that 
the  words  "or  assign"  have  been  added 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

At  this  time,  before  I  use  up  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  substitute. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 

mentary  Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  yeas  and  nays,  I  addressed 
the  Chair  as  quickly  as  I  could  when  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  requested.  I  imder- 
stood  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  had 
an  amendment  he  wishes  to  offer  to  the 
original  amendment.  Would  that  be  cut 
off  by  the  yeas  and  nays  in  any  way? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  would  have  no  effect. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  the  Chair 
ruled  that  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been 
ordered.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  we  may 
have  order.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  ask 


the  distinguished  minority  leader  a  ques- 
tion. I  have  listened  to  the  discussion 
today  and  I  would  like  to  pose  the  ques- 
tion on  the  basis  of  what  appears  to  be 
some  confusion.  For  those  of  us  who 
want  to  support  the  President,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  and  support  the  administra- 
tion position  on  this  question,  may  I  ask 
the  question  simply:  Do  we  support  the 
Scott  amendment  by  a  vote  of  aye? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator the  answer  is  yes;  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  have  answered  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  Is  In  three  parts,  two  parts 
of  which  are  before  us. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  And  that  in  the  original 
proposal  that  the  White  House  approved 
there  was  a  third  section  added  and  they 
approve  of  the  word  "unconstitutional" 
being  stricken  and  a  substitution  after 
the  word  "uniformly"  of  "as  required  by 
the  Constitution." 

At  the  request  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Harlow  at  the  White 
Hotise.  He  informs  there  is  not  authority 
to  give  the  imprimatur  of  the  administra- 
tion on  the  amendment  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  the  original  notes 
from  the  White  House  on  the  amend- 
ment. Does  the  Senator  dispute  the  fact 
that  this  amendment,  referring  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "unconstitutional"  In 
the  original  notes,  appears  here? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  correct,  but  I 
had  referred  to  whether  they  were 
amenable. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  not  the  Senator  from 
Texas  agree  that  this  is  the  paper  which 
was  handed  to  me  at  the  time  he  was 
present? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  last  word  Is 
the  Important  one.  and  that  was  that  the 
administration  does  not  approve  of  the 
amendment  as  presently  constituted. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  stand  on 
my  original  statement. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute  merely  to  reiterate  that  the 
administration,  to  my  mind,  has  dis- 
played tremendous  political  agility  m 
coming  out  foursquare  on  both  sides  of 

the  Issue  now  twice.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
yield  more  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me 
3  minutes?  ^  . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  the  Stennis 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  It  is  a  very 
brief  and  concise  amendment.  It  states 
very  clearly  what  it  means.  It  merely 
states  that  the  guideUnes  and  criteria 
estabUshed  \mder  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary 


and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1966  shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  conditions  of  segregation  by  race 
in  the  schools. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  object 
to  that  amendment.  The  wording  of  it  is 
clear.  The  amendment  is  fair.  It  is  jtist. 
It  is  eqtii table. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  five  largest  school  districts  In 
the  United  States  to  show  that  is  not  the 
case  now ;  to  show  that  in  those  five  large 
districts  there  is  segregation,  and  inte- 
gration has  been  pushed  in  the  South  but 
not  m  the  North  In  some  of  the  large 

For  example,  in  New  York  City,  80  per- 
cent of  the  blacks  are  in  schools  over  half 
black;  44  percent  in  schools  over  85  per- 
cent black;  10  percent  In  100  percent 
blstck  schools. 

In  Los  Angeles,  another  large  city,  95 
percent  of  the  blacks  are  in  schools  over 
half  black;  79  percent  In  schools  over  95 
percent  black. 

In  Chicago,  97  pereent  of  blacks  are 
in  schools  over  half  black;  85  percent  in 
schools  over  95  percent  black;  47  percent 
in  100  percent  black  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Chicago  has 
more  segregation  than  the  entire  State 
of  South  Carolina.  I  want  to  repeat  that 
figure;  47  percent  of  the  blacks  are  in 
100  percent  black  schools. 

In  Detroit.  91  percent  of  the  blacks  are 
in  schools  over  half  black;  59  percent  In 
schools  over  95  percent  black. 

In  Philadelphia,  90  percent  of  the 
blacks  are  in  schools  over  half  black;  60 
percent  in  schools  over  95  percent  black. 

Mr.  President,  we  from  the  South  want 
to  be  fair.  We  want  to  be  just.  All  we  are 
asking  for  is  what  I  told  Mr.  Nixon  when 
he  was  running  for  President.  I  said. 
"Mr.  Nixon,  we  are  not  asking  for  any 
favoritism  for  the  South.  We  just  ask  to 
be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
States  of  the  Nation,  because  we  have 
not  enjoyed  that  treatment  all  these 
years." 

That  is  what  we  are  asking  for  in  the 
Stennis  amendment,  to  apply  the  law 
uniformly  to  all  the  States  of  the  Nation, 
and  not  punish  tlie  South. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  we  heard 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  talk  about  political  apple  polishing 
here  today.  I  might  say  I  have  never 
heard  more  talk  while  really  avoiding 
the  issue  in  what  we  are  doing.  So  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that  point. 

In  this  coimtry  since  1954  we  have  wit- 
nessed very  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
Southern  States  to  comply  vith  the  case 
of  Brown  against  Board  of  Education.  We 
have  had  tokenism  and  massive  migra- 
tion to  the  North.  We  have  1  million 
blacks  in  Ohio.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
political  advantage.  John  Stennis  or  Jim- 
my Eastland  or  Fritz  Rollings  could  get 
more  votes  in  black  precincts  t.han  I 
could,  either  before  or  after  this  vote. 
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simply  because  the  word  "Democrat"  ap- 
pears behind  their  names.  But  we  have 
seen  only  in  the  last  year  an  effort  to 
hold  their  feet  to  the  fire  to  try  to  do 
something  to  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  the  system. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  have 
schools  that  are  90  or  95  percent  black, 
and  that  is  true  of  all  the  big  cities.  It 
has  come  about  by  geographical  concen- 
tration. It  is  to  be  deplored,  and  we 
should  work  on  it,  and  I  am  sure  we  will. 

The  essence  of  the  Scott  amendment 
is  that  it  should  be  applied  generally  and 
we  will  not  go  into  the  ridiculous  busing 
which  I  know  the  South  has  been  sub- 
jected to  SIS  a  last  effort  to  try  to  get 
something  done.  But  I  submit  once  we 
turn  our  back  on  the  Scott  amendment, 
once  we  go  to  the  Stennis  amendment, 
with  all  its  good  words  and  good  inten- 
tions that  we  can  see  through,  we  will 
have  taken  a  step  backward  in  the  strug- 
gle for  integration.  I  still  believe  that  in- 
tegration is  the  only  hope  of  solving  our 
problem.  I  know  it  is  not  a  popular  view 
in  many  areas,  but  I  know  90  percent  of 
the  blacks  feel  it  is  and  90  percent  of 
the  whites  feel  it  is.  We  have  militants 
on  both  sides  trying  to  destroy  it.  I  think 
the  symbolism  of  it  to  our  courts  and  to 
our  people  will  be  that  it  Is  a  step  back- 
ward, and  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
it  in  this  time  of  trial  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  jrlelded  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  if  we 
do  not  live  up  to  what  we  said  in  the  orig- 
inal Civil  Rights  Act.  if  we  do  not  live  up 
to  our  good  intentions,  our  Constitution, 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  if  we  do  not  live  up 
to  the  campaign  promises  of  our  respec- 
tive platforms,  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, then  we  have  tried  to  pull  a 
fraud  on  the  ixxblic.  but  we  s-re  not  going 
to  get  away  with  it  because  the  people 
know  what  is  happening  here  today.  We 
can  have  all  the  fancy  rhetoric  and  all 
the  fancy  language  we  want  to  use  to  say 
we  are  really  trying  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem and  spread  this  good  work  through- 
out the  country,  but  we  can  look  through 
it  and  we  will  see  that  we  would  be 
taking  a  step  backward  in  our  determi- 
nation to  make  integration  work. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  amazing,  with  as  many  lawyers  as 
there  are  in  this  body,  that  we  have  leg- 
islated in  effect  that  there  are  now  in 
this  country  two  constitutions,  one  for 
one  section,  and  another  for  another  sec- 
tion. 

All  States  are  equal  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Congress  has  no  power  to 
pass  laws  applicable  to  only  one  section 
of  the  country,  as  the  present  law  has 
been  construed,  interpreted,  and  en- 
forced. The  Federal  school  integration 
law  has  been  Interpreted  and  Interpreted 
by  the  Executive  and  the  courts  to  apply 
to  only  a  few  Southern  States,  while  the 
rest  of  the  country  sits  back  and  glibly 


talks  about  how  they  favor  Integration 
of  the  schools,  but  they  do  not  Integrate. 
They  Interpret  the  law  to  apply  only  to 
Southern  States,  and  they  integrate 
schools  only  in  Southern  States. 

I  voted  for  the  law  not  knowing  it  was 
to  be  applied  to  only  one  section  of  the 
country.  I  voted  for  all  the  civil  rights 
bills  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  I 
voted  for  the  school  bills.  I  voted  for  one 
set  of  laws  for  all  the  50  States;  not  two 
sets  of  laws  for  two  different  sets  of 
States.  But  now  we  have  seen  a  hypo- 
critical application  of  this  law  to  only  a 
handful  of  States. 

It  Is  degrading  to  those  States  that 
they  are  singled  out  and  treated  differ- 
ently from  other  States,  as  though  they 
were  conquered  provinces,  not  entitled 
to  equal  treatment  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  is  a  Union  of  equal  States,  each 
State  having  the  same  rights  as  any  other 
State,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  vote 
for  an  amendment  such  as  that  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that 
is  designed  to  carry  forward  a  distinc- 
tion between  States,  the  present  actions 
that  enforce  school  integration  laws  in 
some  few  Southern  States,  but  not  in  all 
of  the  States.  That  is  what  the  Scott 
amendment  means,  stripped  of  all  the 
verbiage.  It  provides  for  inequality  of 
States.  This  the  Constitution  does  not 
permit. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted  for  and 
supported  all  the  laws  for  equal  rights 
for  all  citizens,  but  now  I  am  shocked  to 
see  that  concept  warped  into  unequal 
rights:  unequal  rights  dependent  upon 
geographical  area.  I  think  equal  rights 
for  all  citizens  mean  equal  treatment  for 
every  area,  wherever  that  area  is  in  this 
country,  and  that  all  are  to  be  treated 
alike.  That  is  not  being  done  now.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  it  is  not  being 
done.  I  say  it  is  time  we  have  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  people  in  this  country.  I  am 
voting  for  and  supporting  equal  rights 
for  all  our  citizens,  and  equal  rights  for 
all  States  and  areas  of  the  country,  and 
equal  application  of  the  laws  in  all  the  50 
States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  rise  only 
to  ask  Senators  to  visualize  what  will 
happen  if  the  Stennis  amendment 
passes.  Does  any  Senator  doubt  that 
every  State  in  the  South,  almost  without 
exception,  will  move  to  delay  almost  any 
desegregation  plan,  as  they  have  done 
heretofore?  Or  does  any  Senator  doubt 
the  fact  that  in  any  new  lawsuit,  this  will 
be  the  first  measure  interposed  as  a  de- 
fense, on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  being 
carried  out  in  terms  of  going  after  de 
facto  segregation  in  the  North,  which 
the  courts  cannot  reach  anyway? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Senators  will 
Just  visualize  that  situation  In  terms  of 
the  history  of  litlgaUon  in  this  field, 
they  will  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what  it  would  mean  to  agree  to  the 
Stennis  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  Do  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining on  the  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  on  the  substitute  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  2  minutes.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  1  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  I  was  merely  In- 
quiring. That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  perfecting  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  463.      -  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lxcislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr)  proposes  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  p«ge  45,  b«tweea  line  4  and  5,  Inaert 
th«  following  new  section : 

"POLICT     WFTH     RKSPKCT     TO     THK     *mJCATION 
OP    CUTAIN     PBOVISIONS    OF    FEOUAL    LAW 

"Sec.  a.  It  U  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  19M  and  section  182  of  the  EHementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1966  shall  be  applied  uniformly  In  all  regions 
of  the  United  States  In  dealing  with  condi- 
tions of  segregation  by  race  whether  de  Jure 
or  de  facto  In  the  schools  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  of  any  State  without  regard 
to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Is  this  a  perfecting 
amendment?  

The  PRESmil^G  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  in  order  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  if  it  is  adding  a  new  para- 
graph to  amendment  No.  463. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  from  the  Chair,  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  tell  from  the  reading,  what 
does  It  perfect? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  explain  It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  explain  my  amendment  in  a  few  sim- 
ple words.  In  line  8 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  the  Senator  proceeds,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  all  this 
amendment  does  is  take  the  original 
Stennis  amendment  and.  on  line  8.  after 
the  word  "race",  add  the  following 
clause:   "whether  de  jure  or  de  facto." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
not  the  amendment  read  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  effect,  it  would  add 
those  words. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  clerk  reread  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
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way  this  amendment  is  drafted,  It  would 
not  be  in  order  If  It  is  proposing  to  in- 
sert "whether  de  Jure  or  de  facto." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  All  I  want  to  do  is  add 
"de  Jure  or  de  facto"  in  the  Stennis 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Take  5  minutes  on 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

.The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
restate  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislativx  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFT)  proposes,  in  line  8  of  the  Stennis 
amendment,  alter  the  word  "race,"  to 
insert  the  words  "whether  de  Jure  or  de 
facto." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  debated  this  issue  now  for  over  a 
week.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  state,  as 
clearly  as  possible,  that  what  we  seek  to 
do  in  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
treat  all  children  and  all  schools  exactly 
the  same,  whether  the  segregation  is  on 
a  de  Jure  or  a  de  facto  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  having  been 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  does  the  substi- 
tute of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  the  amendment  still  lie,  or  must  the 
substitute  be  resubmitted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  this 
perfecting  amendment  is  disposed  of.  if 
agreed  to,  the  question  would  recur  on 
the  Senator's  substitute  amendment  to 
the  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  So  that  the  first  vote  oc- 
curs, then,  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  per- 
fecting amendment,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  that  will  be  the  first 
vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the  floor, 
and  It  is  on  his  time. 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  srleld  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  following  in- 
quiry: Assuming  that  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  disposed  of,  voted  up  or  down, 
and  the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  disposed  of,  and  the 
Stennis  amendment,  in  whatever  form  it 
is,  still  survives,  would  that  amendment 
be  open  to  amendment  thereafter,  be- 
fore it  is  actually  voted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  open  for  amendment  in  proper  form. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  a  limitation  of  time 
as  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  that  is 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  my  po- 
sition is  very  clear.  I  do  not  care  to  take 
any  more  time.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  me  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  pro- 
posed, as  I  understand  it,  to  make  certain 
and  to  clarify  and  to  expressly  cover 
the  concept  of  de  jure  and  de  facto  segre- 
gation. I  support  the  amendment.  The 
better  and  clearer  it  is  spelled  out,  then 
the  intentions  are  well  known.  I  am  for 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  adds  word 
strength,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator? 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  1 3^eld  5  minutes  on  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  1  hour. 

Mr.  PELL.  Who  has  the  other  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff). 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats.  Aides  will  be  seated  in 
the  proper  area. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Eunend- 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  neither  adds  to 
nor  detracts  from  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator. 

All  along,  the  effort  here  has  been  to 
delay  or  prevent  the  application  of  the 
desegregation  laws  and  precedents  to  an 
existing  situation  by  diluting  the  en- 
forcement capacity  to  apply  enforcement 
procedures  to  situations  where  courts 
have  not  yet  acted,  to  declare  that  relief 
Is  needed  or  remedies  must  be  applied. 
In  other  words,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  courts  have  not  yet  acted  upon  de 
facto  segregation. 

What  we  have  heard  today  are  a  great 
many  people.  Including  this  speaker,  say 
that  they  are  against  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. We  have  heard  a  great  many  people 
say  that  they  are  for  civil  rights.  But 
what  is  ht^pening  here  is  that  this  is  one 


further  amendment  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, would  add  to  the  disruptive  forces 
in  the  Nation,  would  so  dilute  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  enforce  the  exist- 
ing laws,  and  would  anticipate  what  the 
Supreme  Court  may  or  may  not  do  when 
the  issue  of  de  facto  segregation  reaches 
that  Court. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  Senate  be- 
yond saying  that  this  is  further  delajrlng 
action;  that  there  is  implicit  in  this 
amendment  the  same  defects  that  exist 
in  the  original  Stennis  amendment;  that 
if  you  are  for  the  Stennis  amendment, 
you  would  be  for  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment: that  if  you  are  for  the  Scott  sub- 
stitute, you  would  be  against  the  per- 
fecting sonendment. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  indicate  my 
opinion  that  nothing  has  been  gained  or 
added,  except  the  passage  of  time,  by  the 
addition  of  these  words.  I  hope  that  the 
amenment  as  perfected  will  be  rejected, 
so  that  we  can  proceed  to  the  merits  on 
the  substitute  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  time  to  direct  some  inquiries  to  the 
author  of  the  perfecting  amendment. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  really  change  what  the 
Senate  understood  to  have  been  the 
meaning  of  the  Stennis  amendment  as 
originally  offered — that  it  was  intended, 
whether  or  not  those  words  are  there,  to 
apply  to  de  facto  as  well  as  de  Jure  seg- 
regation. 

My  questions  have  to  do  with  what  is 
de  facto  segregation.  We  have  had  no 
hearings  whatever  on  this  very  Important 
question,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  pointed  out.  So  I  think  that,  as  long 
as  we  are  very  seriously  considering  tak- 
ing this  action  in  the  Senate,  which  Is 
interpreted  by  some  as  going  to  be  mean- 
ingful. I  want  to  know  what  de  facto 
segregation  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
ply. The  best  way  for  me  to  reply  is  to 
read  the  Senator  some  statistics. 

In  Ohio,  105  schools  are  98  to  100  per- 
cent black.  That  is  de  facto  segregation. 

In  Philadelphia,  57  schools  with  68.000 
children  are  99  to  100  percent  black.  That 
is  de  facto  segregation. 

In  Illinois,  72  percent  of  the  black  stu- 
dents attend  schools  that  are  95  to  100 
percent  black.  That  Is  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. 

In  New  York  City,  out  of  a  total  en- 
rollment of  1.360.000  students,  whites 
are  44  percent,  467,000;  black,  31  per- 
cent, 335,000;  Spanish-speaking,  23  per- 
cent, 244,000.  The  90,000  blacks  are  in 
119  schools  that  are  99  to  100  percent 
minority  group.  That  Is  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Buffalo 
and  Rochester.  N.Y. 

De  facto  segregation,  to  me.  Is  very 
clear.  When  you  have  thousands  upon 
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thousands  of  students  going  to  school  In 
the  North  where  the  whites  constitute 
only  a  minute  porUon  and  the  school  is 
overwhelmingly  black,  that  is  de  facto 

'Ur  G^SblN.  If  I  may  ask  further 
of  the  dlsUnguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, is  he  saying,  then  that  raciaJ 
imbalance  alone,  without  other  factors 
of  any  kind— whether  or  not  there  Is  dls- 
cnminaUon  in  fact,  either  by  Ooyern- 
ment  or  otherw.s^is  de  facto  segrega- 
tion as  contemplated  by  his  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICX)FF.  I  would  say  that  that 
Is  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Racial  imbalance  alone. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  does  not  mean 
under  guidelines. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  If  I  may  ask  the  Sec- 
tor further,  what  Percentage  of  raciai 
imbalance  does  he  contemplate  by  Ws 
amendment  in  order  to  «ms"tute  de 
facto  segregation?  Is  he  Ulkmg  alx)ut 
90  percent  black.  80  percent.  70  Percent. 
50  percent.  52  percent?  What  is  he  con- 
templating? What  racial  imbalance  and 

to  what  degree?  ,„,;„£/ 

Mr  RIBICX>FF.  I  am  contemplating 
this:  That  by  the  adopUon  of  this 
amendment,  the  Government  ot  the 
Umied  Slates,  the  Federa^  Government, 
is  going  to  have  to  face  the  facts  of  1^^, 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
in  what  situations  we  face  the  facts  of 

life 

Mr  RIBiCOFF.  The  Senator  asked  me 
a  question.  Let  me  answer  it.  Let  me  ex- 
plain what  we  seek  to  accomplish   We 

should  not  have  a  meat  »*  aP'^'^^Hat^f 
a  blanket  approach.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
we  are  in  a  town  with  10  Percent  black 
and  90  percent  white  students  the  10 
percent  black  students  are  in  schools  ^ 
bLck.  so  that  we  can  w"te  fuidetoes 
that  wUl  be  easy,  to  take  the  20  per 
cent  of  those  students  and  scatter  them 
and  put  them  into  white  schools  where 
we  will  have  a  racial  mix. 

But  in  Washington.  D.C..  with  M  per- 
cent blacks  and  6  percent  whites,  there 
is  not  a  guideline  that  anyone  can  write 
that  can  desegregate  the  schools  in 
Washington.  ,,, 

The  United  States  of  America  will 
have  to  face  up  to  the  situation  we  have 
now  reached,  that  is  a  P^'t^o"  J^„^^^« 
country  where  it  is  impossible  to  desegre- 
gate. So.  let  us  find  out  how  we  can  give 
those  chUdren  an  education. 

Mr  President,  let  me  give  you  a  few 
examples  of  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
in  America,  the  problem  of  resegrega- 

"°A  CTeveland  high  school  was  built  with 
originally  60  percent  white  and  40  per- 
cent black  student*.  This  was  a  Cleveland 
high  school.  They  wanted  to  build  a  new 
high  school  to  encourage  IntegraUon.  so 
they  built  a  new  high  school  in  an  area 
where  they  had  figured  out  it  would  solve 
the  problem.  ,       ^,  . 

Today,  that  high  school  is  95  percent 

black.  .  .  1, 

In   Baltimore,   in    1957.   a   new   high 

school  was  built.  It  started  out  with  80 

percent  white  students  and  20  percent 

black  studenU. 
At  present,  out  of  2.700  students  in 

that  school,  there  are  only  25  whites. 
Mr.  President,  what  we  are  going  to 

have  to  do  in  America  is  look  at  the  en- 
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tire  problem  of  education  and  at  the  en- 
tire problem  of  our  segregated  society. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  yielded  himself  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  5  minutes 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  must  do.  whether  in  the  North.  South. 
East,  or  West  is  to  look  at  the  problem 
of  education,  to  look  at  the  children  of 
America  and  make  the  determination  as 
to  what  is  best  for  them.  Perhaps  we  will 
have  to  admit  that  the  policies  and 
formulas  we  have  adopted,  out  of  good 
intentions  but  out  of  ignorance  of  the 
consequences,  are  not  working. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  look  at 
America  with  a  sense  of  reality  and 
make  that  determination. 

This  morning.  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  the  President  has  appointed  the 
Vice  President,  and  a  distinguished  num- 
ber of  members  of  his  Cabinet,  together 
with  Mr.  Moynihan  and  others,  to  look 
into  the  entire  problem  of  desegregating 
our  schools. 

I  would  hope  that  this  group  of  men 
will  now  look  North.  South.  East,  and 
West  and  make  the  determination  as  to 
what  is  best  for  the  children  of  America, 
black  and  white,  and  not  on  some  theory 
that  is  not  working. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
admit  that  our  desegregation  policies  are 
not  working  in  America. 

I  cannot  give  the  exact  solution  as  to 
what  will  Uke  place,  but  this  is  a  re- 
sponsibility that  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  will  have  to  face.  This  Is 
what  I  thought  the  President  was  say- 
ing in  his  statement  of  February  12. 

I  have  confidence  that  if  this  becomes 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  the 
President,  and  those  working  with  him. 
will  look  at  America  and  the  problem  of 
education  and  will  come  up  with  the 
determination  as  to  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  children  of  this  land. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  still 
have  the  floor.  I  should  still  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut.  What  is 
meant  by  de  facto  segregation?  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  question,  one 
dealing  with  the  equal  and  uniform  ap- 
plication of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  related  to  the  14th  amendment 
guarantee  that  no  State  shall  deny  equal 
protection,  and  no  State  shall  discrimi- 
nate, nor  any  subdivision  thereof.  I  think 
we  knew  what  we  were  talking  about,  be- 
cause if  there  is  a  Government  policy 
discriminating  on  the  basis  of  race,  it 
is  wrong,  whether  it  is  15  percent.  20 
percent,  or  50  percent,  or  90  percent^- 
whatever  it  is — it  is  wrong. 

No  State  can  discriminate  among  its 
citizens  on  the  basis  of  race  regardless 
of  the  percentage  or  whether  there  is  a 
balance  of  the  races.  I  think  we  are.  by 
definition  of  the  Senator,  considering  the 


very  difficult  question  of  whether  racial 
balance  in  any  particular  situation  Is.  in 
and  of  Itself,  necessarily  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  law. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut a  hypothetical  situation.  I  will 
concede  that  it  is  hypothetical  in  many 
situations. 

Conceive  of  a  situation  In  cither  the 
South  or  the  North  where  we  do  have 
equal  employment  opportunities,  the 
laws  are  meaningful  to  the  blacks  and 
they  are  not  discriminated  against  in 
employment  opportunities. 

Conceive  of  a  situation  either  In  the 
North  or  South  where  housing  laws  do 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  living  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  choice,  with- 
out discrimination. 

Suppose,  further,  that,  exercising  that 
right,  Negroes  move  into  an  area  which 
previously  may  have  been  75  percent 
white.  They  move  in  and  later  it  turns 
out  to  be  75  percent  black. 

In  and  of  Itself,  without  any  discrim- 
ination, either  by  government  or  other- 
wise, is  the  Senator  saying,  then,  that 
there  is  created  a  right,  or  some  demand 
that,  then,  those  students  must  be  trans- 
ported to  the  other  end  of  town  because 
there  is  a  racial  imbalance? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  under  those  circumstances, 
if  I  were  still  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  would  not  order 
busing,    because    I    am    now    dealing 

with ^    ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. ,  ,^ 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
now  dealing  with  reality.  I  would  look  at 
the  problem  that  was  facing  me  and  con- 
sider the  children  in  that  area. 

It  is  amazing,  the  attitude  of  white 
people.  Many  liberal  whites  assume  that 
every  black  wants  to  be  with  whites. 

Well,  if  we  study  writings  and  the 
workings  of  the  black  militants 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  They  do  not  like  the 
whites  any  more  than  the  whites  like  the 
blacks.  They  are  anxious  for  schools  that 

work.  .  ,  , 

This  past  week.  I  read  an  editorial  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  pointing  out  that 
the  city  of  Dearborn  is  almost  lily  white 
and  yet,  in  the  Detroit  area,  40,000  blacks 
find  It  difficult  to  move  in  and  work  in 
Dearborn  because  the  zoning  laws  which 
have  been  put  into  effect  by  the  white 
middle  class  have  frozen  out  the  Negro. 

How  do  we  work  that  out,  as  a  practical 
problem? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  some 
examples  of  how  I  think  it  can  be  done. 

Let  us  take  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany— let  us  call  It  X — I  do  not  want  to 
name  it— it  Is  going  to  build  a  new  plant 
in  a  town  and  will  have  10,000  jobs  avail- 
able. The  town  wants  that  new  Industry. 
The  people  building  the  factory  are  going 
to  provide  for  10,000  new  jobs— 1.000  of 
those  Jobs  going  to  blacks.  They  should 
go  to  the  town  officials  and  Insist  that  if 
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they  are  coming  into  that  town,  and  they 
build  new  housing,  the  town  must  build 
the  new  housing  to  support  1,000  blacks, 
as  well  as  to  support  the  whites  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  place  1,000  black 
families  Into  a  ghetto.  The  1,000  people 
will  be  scattered  through  the  town  and 
there  will  be  a  racial  mix  of  90  to  10.  Ten 
percent  of  the  pupils  will  go  to  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  where  they  live  and  play, 
with  white  students,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  at  all. 

It  Is  tough  to  consider  the  reality  of 
the  situation,  but  I  think  that  America 
will  have  to  reach  the  stage  where  It 
win  have  to  eliminate  theories  and  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  of  the  social 
and  economic  racial  realities,  of  how 
blacks  and  whites  can  live  together. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  take  every 
city  by  itself.  And  that  does  not  worry 
me. 

It  has  been  said  on  the  floor  that  this 
is  a  terrible  thing  we  are  going  to  do. 
We  are  going  to  have  segregation  in 
the  South  because  we  would  water  down 
the  enforcement  provisions. 

My  understanding  is  that  for  another 
$3  million  in  the  budget,  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  can  conduct  the  supervision 
of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the  South 
without  affecting  desegregation  in  the 
Southern  States. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  proposed 
an  amendment  that  I  was  against,  stand- 
ing by  itself  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Stennis  amendment.  But  If  the  Stennls 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  and  we  say  to 
the  United  States  that  we  are  going  to 
treat  everyone  the  same.  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  I  would  then  support  the 
Mondale-Javits  substitute  of  a  special 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  go  in- 
to the  basic  problems  of  education,  job 
opportunities,  and  housing. 

I  would  make  a  change  in  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  would  add 
to  the  members  they  suggest,  members 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  because  basically  the  whole 
problem  of  a  segregated  society  Involves 
housing — where  people  live.  If  we  are  to 
have  housing  programs  and  have  a  sub- 
sidized program  that  has  meaning,  I  be- 
lieve the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Committee  should  be  added  to  that  of 
the  other  committees  so  that  we  might 
have  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee address  themselves  to  the  multi- 
ple programs. 

The  reason  I  have  been  fighting  for 
the  Stennis  amendment  is  that  this  Is 
the  first  opportunity  I  have  found  that 
we  in  the  Senate  can  be  constructive.  Let 
the  President,  with  his  Agnew  Commis- 
sion, work  from  the  executive  branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
U.S.  Senate  using  a  select  committee  go 
into  hearings  in  depth  on  the  entire 
problem.  Let  us  eliminate  the  hatred  of 


one  group  for  another  and  try  to  find 
out  how  people  In  America  can  live  to- 
gether, work  together,  and  go  to  school 
together. 

It  Is  not  easy,  but  It  will  never  be 
solved  as  long  as  we  have  a  different 
system  in  the  North  and  South.  That  Is 
why  I  am  for  the  Stennis  amendment. 
I  do  not  have  any  pat  answer,  and  I 
think  the  beginning  of  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Senate  would  be  the  wis- 
dom to  realize  that  we  do  not  have  pat 
answers. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Connecticut  In 
many  respects  for  what  he  has  said,  for 
his  courage  and  for  the  way  he  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  hyprocisy  in  the  North. 
And  there  is  hypocrisy  in  the  North. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  however,  that 
he  has  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  try- 
ing to  legislate  in  the  area  of  de  facto 
segregation  when  we  do  not  know  what 
It  means. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  a 
much  more  meaningful  approach,  and 
that  is  to  study  the  problem  first  and  try 
to  find  the  limitations. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  other  mi- 
nority groups  sometimes  live  together 
and  choose  to  go  to  school  together  out 
of  choice.  People  of  Polish  descent  and 
people  of  the  Jewish  faith  often  do  so. 
Perhaps  In  some  Instances  it  is  because 
of  discrimination.  If  there  is  discrimina- 
tion, that  Is  wrong  and  we  should  do 
something  at>out  that. 

If  it  is  by  choice,  then  are  we  going 
to  say  that  because  there  Is  an  imbal- 
ance in  a  particular  school  that,  Ipso 
facto,  we  have  de  facto  segregated 
schools  and  we  must  bus  these  people 
across   town? 

That  is  what  the  Senator  ha^  said  with 
respect  to  the  Negroes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  Is  not  what  I 
had  to  say.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that  If 
the  Negro  wants  to  live  in  a  community 
by  himself  and  control  his  own  school 
with  a  meaningful  educational  program, 
I  am  not  going  to  scatter  any  group  of 
people  who  wsmt  to  be  by  themselves  to 
the  four  winds  In  the  county  or  city. 
Those  of  us  who  follow  the  problems  of 
education  realize  that  today  the  black 
leadership  Is  worried,  the  black  leader- 
ship is  concerned. 

The  black  leader  is  not  confident  that 
the  laws  we  pass  will  work.  And  I  think 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  In  the  United 
States  will  come  when  we  realize  a  law 
is  not  working.  Let  us  find  out  what 
works.  All  we  know  is  that  the  school  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States  is  in  disarray 
and  decay. 

As  I  mentioned  the  other  day,  in  every 
large  city  in  the  United  States,  we  have 
reached  a  stage  where  schoolchildren 
are  at  war  with  one  another.  And  this  Is 
a  condition  that  no  sane  society  can  al- 
low to  endure  and  to  continue. 

I  do  not  have  the  pat  answers,  but  I 
know  that  we  have  to  pull  the  sting  from 
the  venom  of  hatred  that  has  been  scat- 
tered so  deeply  into  the  American  psyche. 
And  it  is  there. 

We  talk  about  the  black  and  whites. 
In  the  Southwest  we  have  the  Choctaw. 
His  problem  Is  deeper  and  worse  than 
that  of  the  black.  In  sections  of  the 


West,  we  have  the  Indians.  We  have  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  situation. 

We  have  a  great  social  problem  In  this 
country.  And  If  nothing  else  happens.  If 
the  debate  that  has  been  held  here  for 
the  past  few  weeks  leads  to  a  call  for 
reappraisal  of  the  situation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  Nation,  the  debate  has  been 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  It  seems 
to  me  that  every  once  In  a  while  we 
all  go  back  to  our  professions.  In  this 
case,  I  go  back  to  being  a  lawyer.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  what  it 
would  do  if  we  were  to  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Others  have  said,  of  course,  that  there 
Is  no  moral  justification  for  what  hap- 
pened. We  then  point  to  a  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan  child  who  has  been  edu- 
ated  In  a  school  which  is  very  heavily  of 
that  group. 

The  question  we  are  wrestling  with  to- 
day is  what  to  do  about  it.  The  whole 
concept  of  the  law  we  have  passed,  the 
entire  discussion  and  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  in  an  effort 
to  deal  with  de  jure  segregation. 

That  is  all  that  has  been  done  now 
for  over  16  years.  We  all  understood 
that.  We  thought  that  was  as  far  as  we 
ought  to  go  with  a  problem  as  tough  as 
this  one  is. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  with 
his  magic,  would  give  us  a  load  to  carry 
that  would  break  our  backs.  Talk  about 
kidding  each  other.  Watch  this  one  work. 
We  are  being  asked  to  take  over  the 
Federal  control  of  education. 

I  have  reread  the  laws  because  I  do 
not  trust  my  memory.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  or  In  sec- 
tion 182  of  the  Elementary  smd  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966 
which  says  anything  about  de  jure  or 
de  facto  segregation. 

I  would  like  to  read  section  601  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

It  reads: 

No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  aa 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin, be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

It  then  goes  on  to  say  what  shall  be 
done  about  that. 

Similarly,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  concerned  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  says  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  not 
defer  action  or  order  action  served  or 
any  application  for  Federal  fimds — until 
60  days  after  notice  is  given,  unless  a 
hearing  has  been  held. 

Again,  no  mention  of  de  ivae  or  de 
facto  segregation. 

There  Is  not  a  word  about  de  jure  or 
de  facto  segregation. 

The  Stennis  amendment  says  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
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of  1966  shall  be  applied  uniformly  In  all 
regions  of  the  United  SUtes  in  dealing 
with  conditions  of  segregation  by  race. 

And  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
would  add,  'whether  de  Jure  or  de  facto." 

What  are  we  asking  HEW  to  do? 
HEW  now  has  the  right  to  set  guidelines 
and  to  set  rules  which  will  apply  to  de 
facto  segregation. 

They  are  going  to  take  all  of  these 
definitions  about  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  asked  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
was  SecreUry  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  They  are  going  to  make  the 
definitions.  They  are  going  to  say  20 
percent  Is  good  in  Cleveland.  32  percent 
Is  bad  in  New  York,  or  whatever  the 
case  may  be. 

As  I  understand  it.  and  I  have  been 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  some 
years,  one  of  the  sacred  cows,  or  the 
most  sacred  cow,  even  more  sacred  than 
this  one.  Is,  'Do  not  Interfere  with  edu- 
cation." Let  the  Federal  Oovemment 
contribute  money  but  let  there  be  no 
interference  with  educational  policy  or 
matters  Involved  in  the  dynamics  of  edu- 
cation. 

If  It  stands  up  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing to  put  the  courts  and  HEW  in  tliis 
business  more.  The  first  question  will 
be  whether  the  United  SUtes  has  any 
jurisdiction;  then,  whether  it  can  reach 
de  facto  segregation.  I  have  an  idea  that 
when  some  of  my  friends  see  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  power  over  matters  which 
have  heretofore  been  beyond  Federal 
power,  they  are  going  to  be  appalled  by 
the  witch's  caldron  into  which  we  look. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mus- 
Kis  In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  If  I  wanted 
to  be  cute.  I  would  say  that  this  measure 
Is  great  and  that  I  am  all  for  it.  That 
Indicates  the  ridiculousness  of  the  entire 
proposition.  One  of  two  things  will  hap- 
pen. All  efforts  to  desegresfate  will  stop, 
and  It  will  be  Impossible  to  go  on;  or 
there  will  be  Federal  interference  of 
such  size,  magnitude,  and  depth  that 
the  country  will  be  appalled  if  this  meas- 
ure becomes  law.  Frankly  I  do  not  know 
which  Is  best  for  my  argument  but  I 
think  that  i  do  see  the  situation  clearly 
because  I  have  been  so  Immersed  in  this 
,  matter  for  so  long. 

Here  we  would  be  delivering  the  entire 
matter  to  the  Federal  courts  by  the 
amendment  and  for  the  first  time  Con- 
gress would  say.  "It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  HEW  guidelines  shall 
regulate  de  facto  segregation." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs   I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Secretary 
Finch  and  Commissioner  of  Education 
Allen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  asked  me  to  be  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  I  had 
asked  Commissioner  Allen,   then  State 


commlslsoner  of  New  York,  to  be  my 
Commisioner  of  Education. 

These  two  men  today  are  going  through 
the  tortures  of  hell  The  Senator  talks 
about  a  cauldron.  They  know.  They  are 
in  a  witch's  cauldron.  All  one  has  to  do 
is  read  the  newspapers  day  by  day  and 
he  will  see  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  change  their 
minds  constantly.  They  do  not  know 
where  they  are  going.  The  reason  Is  that 
America  does  not  know  where  it  Is  go- 
ing m  the  field  of  education. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  the  North 
and  that  it  is  going  to  cause  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems. Surely,  it  Is  going  to  cause  a  lot 
of  problems,  but  the  people  In  the  South 
are  concerned  because  it  Is  causing  prob- 
lems there.  It  does  not  make  a  difference 
whether  it  is  de  Jure  or  de  facto  when 
99  percent  of  the  students  In  a  school  are 
white  and  in  New  York  City  it  is  called 
de  facto,  while  in  the  South  there  are 
99  percent  white  students  in  a  school  and 

It  is  called  de  jure.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  ask  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  cause  all  of  us  to  back 
up  and  take  a  look.  It  is  not  Federal  con- 
trol of  education.  We  are  all  against  that. 
But  you  have  given  HEW  the  authority 
to  do  certain  things  with  education  in 
the  South.  Now  the  question  comes,  we 
who  are  so  anxious  and  call  into  ques- 
tion the  Integrity  of  the  South,  what 
sincerity  and  Integrity  do  we  have  in  the 
North?  As  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  pat  answer.  Any- 
body who  works  m  this  field  is  going  to 
have  to  admit  to  himself  that  there  are 
no  pat  answers.  But  what  Is  going  to 
happen  as  the  result  of  this  debate  is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
SecreUry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Conunissloner  of  Education,  and 
the  Congress  are  going  to  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  whole  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
all  these  years  we  have  passed  these  laws. 
When  we  passed  them  we  did  It  with  the 
best  of  Intentions.  But  they  are  not  work- 
ing at  the  present  time  and  since  when 
should  we  be  stuck  with  laws  that  do  not 
work?  The  whole  purpose  of  Congress, 
when  a  law  does  not  work.  Is  to  amend  it 
or  repeal  It. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  $35  bUllon  ed- 
ucaUon  bill  at  this  time.  We  have  a  $35 
billion  education  program  and  we  do  not 
know  the  results  of  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. Many  of  them  are  out-and-out 
failures.  We  are  throwing  billions  of  dol- 
lars down  the  drain.  I  want  more  to  go 
Into  education— but  into  education  that 
produces  meaningful  results  for  blacks 
and  whites,  for  the  North.  South.  East, 
and  West.  But  It  Is  not  going  to  be  one 
rule  because  there  cannot  be  one  rule. 
You  are  going  to  have  a  situation,  where 
it  is  easy,  to  bus  a  dozen  kids  a  few  blocks, 
and  where  It  is  not  easy  to  bus  them  10 
or  15  miles.  That  does  not  make  sense  for 
blacks   or   whites.    You   have    to   take 


America  for  what  it  Is  and  you  try  to 
work  out  an  educational  program  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia asked  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor  and 
he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
However,  the  time  of  the  Senator  has  now 
expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
seven  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
his  argimient.  In  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  I 
was  astounded  as  I  listened  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  In 
the  field  of  education. 

A&  I  understood  his  argument  It  was: 
Do  not  vote  for  the  Stennls  amendment: 
it  will  cause  disruption  «md  chaos  In  the 
whole  public  school  system  of  the  North; 
leave  It  In  the  South.  We  know  it  Is  there. 
We  have  been  trying  to  deal  with  it 
month  after  month.  It  Is  said  to  leave 
the  disruption  and  chaos  there  but  do 
not  bring  it  to  the  North. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  chaos  In  the  North  or  In  the 
South.  I  want  the  commonsense  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  common- 
sense  of  this  group  of  men  and  women 
for  whom  I  have  more  respect  than  I  do 
for  any  other  group  of  people  in  the 
country,  to  Uke  their  hearts,  minds,  and 
experience.  North,  South.  East,  and  West 
and  work  out  a  program  that  has  mean- 
ing for  the  entire  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  the  issue  posed  here  very  clearly. 
One  Senator  said  within  my  hearing 
when  the  Rlblcoff  sonendment  was  read, 
"We  know  what  this  is  all  about."  I  think 
we  do.  I  do  not  think  we  are  bedazzled 
by  generalizations  which  are  beautiful 
and  which  we  can  agree  on;  but  they  do 
not  answer  the  words  In  the  sUtute.  The 
Issue  Is  simply  this  and  It  Is  very  clear. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  frank 
about  it.  He  said  that  you  have  to  stop 
everything  until  you  get  a  plan  which 
will  deal  with  the  North  and  the  South. 
I  think  we  say — at  least  I  say — I  believe 
It  represents  the  view  of  those  on  the 
other  side,  "Go  on  with  what  you  can  go 
on.  and  do  your  utmost  to  make  it  more 
just;  Improve  It  and  do  what  you  can  to 
reach  everything  else." 
I  respectfully  submit 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
finished.  My  time  has  not  run  out. 

If  I  may  say  so,  in  terms  of  governance, 
it  Is  my  deep  conviction  that  if  we  go 
along  as  we  have  and  at  the  same  time 
try  to  increase  our  efforts,  that  is  more 
calculated  to  bring  about  a  Government 
of  justice  and  tranquillity  than  would  be 
so  If  we  stopped  everything  and  allowed 
us  to  receive  the  full  accumulation  of  the 
deep  grievances  of  Injustice  which  are  so 
rank  in  this  country. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  may 
I  say  it  is  ironic  how  well  the  Senator 
from  New  York  can  put  the  thoughts  of 
other  people  in  words.  Talk  about  tran- 
quillity. New  York  City  today  is  the 
greatest  jungle  in  the  world.  That  jungle 
Is  the  school  system  of  New  York.  When 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Ulks  about 
chaos,  could  there  be  any  greater  chaos 
anyplace?  Senators  all  read  the  news- 
papers. We  see  that  plastered  all  over  the 
newspapers  day  in  and  day  out.  Talk 
about  chaos.  There  is  no  tranquillity.  If 
any  corrections  are  needed  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  It  is  In  the  city  of 
New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  resent  the 
sUtement  that  none  of  the  SUtes  of  the 
North  want  to  come  imder  the  same  law. 
It  is  not  the  North.  It  Is  seven  or  eight  of 
the  biggest  cities  that  want  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  law,  if  I  have  under- 
stood the  debate  correctly.  I  would  say 
that  most  of  the  North,  including  north- 
em  New  England,  almost  all  of  New  Eng- 
land, would  be  delighted  to  come  under 
the  same  laws  applied  to  the  entire  50 
SUtes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  reply  by  saying 
that  I  am  not  concerned  that  we  are 
going  to  have  chaos  or  that  Integration 
Is  going  or  is  not  going  to  stop.  It  is 
going  to  continue,  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  because  men  of  good 
will  are  going  to  help  to  bring  it  about 
in  the  North  and  those  who  love  edu- 
cation are  going  to  try  to  work  it  out. 
I  do  not  think  we  could  be  worse  off 
in  education  than  we  are  today. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  once  again  that 
In  this  great  Chamber  we  get  twisted 
In  legalistic  positions,  and  the  practical 
positions  get  lost. 

In  California  It  is  not  a  question  of 
black  and  white.  In  the  chief  city  In  my 
SUte  22  percent  of  the  schoolchildren 
have  Spanish  surnames.  What  about 
them?  Are  they  to  be  neglected  in  this? 

In  San  Francisco  there  is  one  whole 
area  of  Chinese,  and  that  area  is  in- 
creasing. They  are  fine  citizens  and  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
for  their  children  and  their  education. 

In  one  area  of  Los  Angeles  there  is 
an  entire  area^-de  facto,  if  you  will — of 
Japanese. 

Many  times  we  rush  in  to  try  to  ac- 
complish something  that  is  right  and 
proi>er,  but  It  is  approached  with  emo- 
tionalism rather  than  frcmi  a  workable 
and  practical  and  conscientious  consid- 


eration, which  finally,  at  long  last,  we 
must  face  here  and  now. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  it  is  not  just  a 
question  of  black  and  white.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  basic  principles  of  civil  rights, 
if  you  please,  for  people  of  all  colors 
and  the  application  of  Federal  law  in 
all  areas,  not  just  one  or  two  or  three 
areas  or  SUtes  or  large  cities. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Senate.  We  have 
heard,  in  the  debate  on  the  Stetmis 
amendment  and  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments, that  the  Stennls  amiendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  delaying  school 
desegregation  in  the  South ;  that  it  would 
be  the  first  defense  interposed  by  south- 
em  school  districts. 

I  submit  there  is  no  such  language  In 
the  amendment  or  perfections  to  it. 
There  is  not  a  single  syllable  relating 
to  the  Inapplicability  of  the  rules  or 
standards  that  can  serve  as  a  defense  on 
behalf  of  any  school  district. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  second,  as  I 
have  previously  pointed  out.  that  the  es- 
sence of  the  Scott  substitute  for  the 
Stennls  amendment  is  conUined  on  page 
150  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  at  lines 
12  through  14.  subsection  (c),  which 
reads — this  is  not  the  amendment;  this 
is  the  bill — "All  such  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  InterpreUtions,  or  orders 
shall  be  imiformly  applied  and  enforced 
throughout  the  fifty  SUtes." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  are  all 
dedicated  to  equality  of  enforc^nent  of 
statutes,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  have  it.  The  real 
question  is  whether  we  face  reality. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  jield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  but  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  remind  ourselves  as  we  approach 
this  vote  that,  not  by  any  action  of  the 
Senate,  but  by  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Senate  is  on  notice  that  in  one 
chunk  of  the  country,  as  a  result  of  im- 
constitutional  conduct  by  goverrunental 
authorities,  there  Is  a  pattern  with  re- 
spect to  the  school  systems  that  ought  to 
be  corrected,  and  that  we  want  to  bring  it 
in  conformity  with  constitutional  obliga- 
tion; that  the  remainder  of  the  regions 
of  the  country  have  a  pattern,  not  as  a 
consequence  of  action  by  public  officials, 
and  not  now  labeled  imconstitutlonal  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  we  ought  to  cor- 
rect.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  May  I  have  a  half  a  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  PELL.  1 3ield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  As  we  approach  this  vote, 
let  us  be  on  notice  that  de  jure  segrega- 
tion Is  unconstitutional — not  de  facto 
yet.  but  de  jure.  Let  us  not  Inhibit  our 
effort  to  correct  an  imconstitutlonal  pat- 
tern by  diluting  our  energies  with  respect 
to  the  de  facto  pattern.  Let  us  realize  that 
what  we  are  seeking  to  correct  Is  what  we 


have  long  been  on  notice  is  the  result  of 
unconstitutional  action. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  perfecting  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
perfecting  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Cotmectl- 
cut  (Mr.  DoDD)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoJomcK) ,  and^  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Shtth)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
Mttnst)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoMnncK)  and  the  Sena- 
tor^from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

Mr.  NELSON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay":  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yBB."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  63. 
nays  24,  as  follows : 

(No.  42  Leg.] 
TEAS— «3 


AUen 

Pong 

Mom 

Allen 

Pulbrlght 

Murphy 

Ailott 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Gore 

Prouty 

Baker 

Gravel 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Oumey 

RlbicoS 

Bible 

Hansen 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

.Smith,  Maine 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Spong 

Church 

Hughes 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Stevens 

(3ot«on 

Jackson 

Symington 

Cranston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Tydings 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Ellender 

UcOee 

Yarborough 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Yoxmg.  N.  Dak. 

Pannln 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 
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Boggs 

Burdlck 

Case 

Cook 

Goodell 

Ortffln 

Harris 
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NATS— 24 

Hart 

Hatn«ld 

Javits 

Matbla« 

Miller 

Mondale 

Miukle 

Packwood 


Pastor« 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Sasbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

WUllams.  N.J. 


PRESENT    AND    OIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Bennett,  for. 
Nelaon.  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Brooke  Kennedy  Metcatf 

Dodd  McCarthy  Mundt 

Dominlck  McClellan  Smllb.  111. 

Hartke  McOovem 

So  Mr.  RiBicoFF's  perfecting  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICXDFF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
perfecting  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bUl  clerk  read  the  amendment, 
as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  9.  of  the  SlennU  amend- 
ment strike  aU  after  the  word  "State"  and 
Insert  a  period. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  clerk  please  repeat 
the  amendment?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  9.  of  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment strike  all  after  the  word  "State"  and 
Insert  a  period. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  now  that  we  have  acted  as  we 
have,  it  very  materially  broadens  the 
amendment  which  was  Interposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi;  because  we 
have  added  now.  in  my  judgment,  a  very 
broad  additional  area  of  jurisdiction— 
indeed,  an  area  of  jurisdiction  very  much 
broader  than  the  area  of  jurisdiction 
which  was  originally  encompassed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  and,  therefore, 
in  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  in 
section  182  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

It  is  very  essential  for  us  now  to  recon- 
sider a  question  which  has  been  raised  in 
this  debate  time  and  again  as  to  the  real 
implications  and  meanings  of  the  words 
"without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of 
such  segregation."  If  this  reference  is 
now  going  to  be  applied  to  the  concept  of 
de  jure  or  de  facto  segregation,  without 
any  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation,  it  is  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult  for  the  courts  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  really 
administer  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  pretty  well  explored  the  fact  that  in 
respect  of  de  Jure  segregation  we  have 
had  the  interixjsition  of  State  action  or 
of  some  kind  of  governmental  action. 
This  generally  had  a  history  rooted  in  the 


separate-but-equal  school  system;  and 
various  presumptions,  and  so  forth,  arose 
in  that  regard.  We  argued  that  at  great 
length.  I  shall  refer  to  it  again  in  the 
course  of  my  presentation  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  de  facto  segregation,  we 
have  not  dealt  with  this  subject  at  all.  If 
we  are  going  to  go  into  de  facto  segrega- 
tion in  the  courts  and  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  it  be- 
comes critically  important  whether  it  is 
based  upon  housing  patterns,  whether  it 
is  based  upon  educational  concepts, 
whether  it  is  based  upon  the  particular 
way  in  which  a  school  system  has  been 
organized,  and  so  forth. 
May  we  have  order.  Mr.  President? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  arc  a  number  of 
additional  consideratioa*;  not  relevant  to 
de  jure  segregation  which  are  now  Intro- 
duced into  this  equation.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  idea  that  we  will 
suddenly  strip  both  the  issue  of  de  jure 
segregation  and  the  issue  of  de  facto  seg- 
regation of  anv  concept  of  origin  or  cause 
in  the  eyes  of  both  the  HEW  and  the 
courts  is  untenable.  It  l)ecomes  even  more 
untenable  now — though  it  has  been 
picked  up  time  and  again  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle— than  it  was  be- 
fore. It  Is  a  fact  that  in  given  cases,  the 
court  has  engaged  in  a  presumption,  with 
regard  to  de  jure  segregation,  that  if 
there  has  been  a  segregated  school  sys- 
tem based  upon  governmental  action, 
that  continues,  and  that  there  miist  be 
proof  that  it  is  being  desegregated  or 
that  it  has  been  desegregated. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  in  the 
case  of  de  facto  segregation,  you  would 
also  have  similar  presumptions  with  re- 
spect to  patterns  of  housing,  with  re- 
spect, as  I  have  said,  to  the  organization 
of  given  departments  of  education,  with 
respect  to  the  pedagogical  and  educa- 
tional practices  of  given  school  districts 
which  affect  the  question  of  origin  or 
cause  of  such  segregation. 

So  I  believe  that  there  Is  much  more 
reason  for  dealing  with  this  subject  and 
striking  out  this  particular  part  of  the 
Stennis  amendment  now,  so  long  as  we 
are  engaged  in  perfecting  it,  than  there 
was  before. 

Much  has  been  made  here  of  the  fact 
that  we  wish  to  apply  in  an  evenhanded 
way,  all  across  the  country,  the  same 
law.  But  I  respectfully  submit  that  now 
that  we  have  made  a  new  law.  for  the 
very  reasons  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore)  argued  that  this  was 
a  statement  of  policy  and,  therefore, 
could  conceivably  be  rejected  by  the 
administration  or  be  rejected  by  the 
courts. 

Precisely  because  It  is  a  statement  of 
policy  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  that 
the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  is  at 
stake;  or  it  is  being  accepted  rather  than 
rejected  by  governmental  agencies  and 
courts.  Certainly,  that  is  true  of  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  like  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  which  is 
required  to  make  orders,  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, and  guidelines.  In  respect  of 
this  particular  matter. 
Now.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out  again. 


by  way  of  supporting  the  argviment  that 
there  has  been  considerable  expansion. 
by  adoption  of  this  amendment,  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  and 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  that  title 
VI.  section  601.  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  does  not  in  any  way  refer  to  de  jure 
or  de  facto  segregation.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
adopted  in  1967.  that  they  do  not  deal 
with  de  facto  or  de  jure  segregation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  right  there, 
so  that  I  may  address  an  inquiry  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  address  an  in- 
quiry to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
there  will  be  some  time  consumed  on 
this  amendment,  and  if  we  are  not  going 
to  vote  tonight.  I  wonder  whether  we 
could  not  have  an  agreement  that  we 
would  vote  tomorrow,  and  as  to  what 
time  we  will  be  coming  in. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor.  May  I  ask  for  what  purpose  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wishes  me  to 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  the  sutement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage proposed  to  be  stricken  out  is  sim- 
Uar  to  what  has  just  been  inserted— to 
wit.  de  jure  or  de  facto;  but  on  the  mat- 
ter of  procedure.  I  would  like  first  to  dis- 
pose of  this  amendment  tonight  if  we 
could,  and  then  vote  on  the  Scott  pro- 
posal in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and.  if 
that  is  defeated,  then  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment itself.  Let  us  dispose  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  we  have  had  good  and  full 
debate. 

I  just  want  to  state  my  position  before 
anything  more  is  said  about  what  should 
be  done  tonight. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me 
further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  query  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  since  the 
information  is  that  there  will  be  some 
more  time  consumed  on  this  amendment, 
whether  the  majority  leader  would  be 
ready  to  suggest  an  adjournment  now. 
and  an  hour  lor  meeting  on  tomorrow? 
Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  As  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  will  recall,  we  did  agree 
on  coming  in  tomorrow  at  1 1  o'clock,  and 
that  order  has  been  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair) .  Will  the  Senate  please 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  has  been  a  long, 
a  hard,  and  an  arduous  day.  From  the 
tone  of  the  present  speaker,  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  he  hai  good  leverage  to 
talk  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
further  tonight. 

In  view  of  the  present  circumstances, 
I  would  suggest  that  there  be  no  further 
debate  tonight  on  the  pending  amend- 
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ment;  that  If  there  are  other  Members 
who  wish  to  speak  on  some  other  amend- 
ment, that  we  adjourn  very  shortly,  and 
that  there  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  right,  this 
amendment  can  come  before  or  after,  I 
believe  it  will  facilitate  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania tomorrow,  I  would  assume  I 
could  withdraw  my  amendment  now 
and  let  us  go  ahead  with  the  Scott 
amendment  on  tomorrow. 

Mr,  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment, clearing  the  way  for  a  vote  on  the 
modified  Scott  amendment  tomorrow. 
With  that  imderstanding,  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

(The  pending  Scott  amendment  (No, 
500),  as  modified,  is  as  follows:) 

On  page  45.  between   Unas  4  and  5.  In- 
sert the  following: 
"poucT    wrrH   bespect  to   the   application 

OF     CERTAIN     PROVISIONS     OF     FEDERAL     LAW 

•Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  (1)  that  guidelines  and  criteria  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  section  182  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  19M  shall  be  applied  uni- 
formly In  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
In  dealing  with  unconstitutional  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race  In  the  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  any  State;  and 
(2)  that  no  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  forced  or  required  to  bus  or  otherwise 
transport  or  assign  students  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance." 

Mr.  AnCEN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  we  vote  on  the 
Scott  amendment  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  We  shall  vote 
on  the  Scott  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  congratulate  Senator  Pell  for 
his  work  in  bringing  this  comprehensive 
education  bill  to  the  Senate.  This  bill, 
H.R.  514,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1969.  is  a  complex  bill 
with  the  report  accompsmying  the  meas- 
ure rimning  over  400  pages  in  length.  The 
measure  is  a  product  of  extensive  hear- 
ings and  long  executive  sessions  where 
many  amendments  were  considered.  The 
result,  I  believe,  is  a  bill  that  should  be 
supported  by  the  full  Senate.  I  strongly 
urge  its  enactment. 

There  are  many  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  which  I  am  interested  and  which  I 
strongly  support,  such  as  adult  educa- 
tion, the  new  gifted  and  talented  children 
program,  which  I  cosponsored,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Teacher  Corps  program,  the 
codification  and  extension  of  the  htuidi- 
capped  programs,  the  supplemental  cen- 
ters, improvements  in  the  migrant  edu- 
cation program,  the  provisions  strength- 
ening State  and  local  education  agencies, 
vocational  education,  the  new  authority 
for  evaluation  of  education  efforts,  and, 
of  course,  the  extension  of  the  impacted- 
aid  program.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  extension  of  two  programs, 
which  are  very  dear  to  my  heart,  and 
which  I  believe  are  so  promising.  I  am 
referring  to  the  dropout  prevention  and 
bilingual  programs.  Only  recently  I  wrote 
the  conferees  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  urging  that  the  $25  million 


level  for  the  bilingusJ  program  be  re- 
tained and  that  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram funds  be  increased.  I  was  greatly 
honored  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  see  fit  to  single  out  my  pro- 
gram, the  dropout  prevention  program, 
by  requesting  that  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion be  provided  for  this  high  priority 
effort. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  will  limit  my 
discussion  to  what  I  regard  the  most  sig- 
nificant amendment  or  new  program  in 
the  bill.  I  am  referring  to  the  Incorpora- 
tion by  the  committee  of  the  Urban  and 
Rural  Education  Act.  S.  2625,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  July  15.  1969.  as  a  new  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  I  drafted  S.  2625 
in  response  to  the  educational  crisis 
which  I  believe  exists  in  certain  urban 
and  rural  school  districts  across  the 
country.  S.  2625  provides  a  30  percent 
add  on  for  the  first  year  smd  a  40  percent 
add  on  for  second  and  subsequent  years 
to  school  districts  in  both  urban  and  ru- 
ral America  having  large  numbers  or 
high  percentages  of  children  from  low- 
income  families.  In  an  accompanying 
fioor  statement.  I  documented  how  these 
districts  reached  the  educational  and  fis- 
cal crisis  that  they  face  today.  I  traced 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  across 
the  country  in  the  past  two  decades, 
changes  I  believe  we  must  understand, 
if  we  are  to  adequately  deal  with  the  ed- 
ucation problems  that  are  confronting 
our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  full 
statement  of  July  15.  1969.  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  Ini- 
tially Introduced,  S.  2625  would  have  pro- 
vided additional  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts where — 

The  number  of  disadvantaged  title  I 
children  was  double  the  national  rate  of 
low-income  children;  or 

The  number  of  title  I  children  was 
5,000  or  more. 

These  tests  were  modified  in  committee 
so  that  to  the  urban  test  of  5,000  or  more 
title  I  youngsters  was  added  the  require- 
ment that  the  number  had  to  constitute 
at  least  5  percent  of  the  total  children  in 
the  school  district. 

The  rural  test — double  the  national 
average  of  title  I  youngsters — which 
would  have  been  31  percent,  was  changed 
so  as  to  now  require  that  the  number  of 
title  I  children  is  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  total  children  in  the  school  district. 
To  take  care  of  those  cases  where  local 
educational  agencies  miss  qualifying  un- 
der the  formula  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  children,  a  total  of  3  percent 
for  the  first  year  and  5  percent  for  the 
second  and  succeeding  years  of  all  sums 
made  available  under  this  program  is  set 
aside.  The  initial  bill  provided  for  3  per- 
cent initially  and  4  percent  for  succeed- 
ing years.  An  amendment  by  Senator 
PROtTTY  raises  the  4  percent  to  5  percent. 
Under  this  relief  provision,  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  narrowly  misses 
qualifying  under  the  above  formula  may 
receive  a  grant  imder  this  part  if  the 
State  educational  agency  determines  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  and  crite- 


ria established  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  that  such  local  educational 
agency  has  an  urgent  need  for  financial 
assistance  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children. 

I  have  written  various  requirements 
into  this  part  C  program;  namely,  that 
funds  under  this  part  will  be  used  solely 
in  preschool  programs  or  elementary 
schools  serving  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies. The  rationale  for  this  requirement 
was  adopted  by  the  committee  as  noted 
in  the  committee's  discussion  of  this  re- 
quirement : 

The  Committee  believes  that  Title  I  funds 
should  be  focused  on  the  early  years  of  edu- 
cation. This  requirement  In  Part  C  was 
adopted  by  the  Conunlttee  on  the  basis  of 
growing  evidence  which  Indicates  that  the 
early  years  of  education  are  of  paramount 
Importance  In  a  child's  development.  Reports 
based  on  the  experience  of  classroom  teach- 
ers and  other  observers  Indicate  that  In  gen- 
eral It  Is  extremely  dUBcult  to  reach  the  level 
of  achievement  at  the  secondary  level  If  the 
quality  of  education  at  the  elementary  level 
has  been  poor. 

Experience  under  other  federal  programs, 
such  as  the  Job  Corps,  attest  to  the  difficulty 
and  the  great  expense  of  remedial  education 
compared  to  the  expense  of  education  to  pre- 
vent the  need  for  remedial  education.  The 
committee  believes  that  a  focus  on  educa- 
tional deficiencies  at  the  pre-school  and  ele- 
mentary years,  the  preventive  approach.  Is 
more  likely  to  be  effective  and  less  expensive 
than  expenditures  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion at  the  secondary  level. 

In  addition,  local  educational  agencies 
are  required  to  use  these  additional  funds 
in  schools  within  the  district  having  the 
greatest  need.  That  is,  in  those  schools 
having  the  highest  concentration  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  One  of 
the  criticisms  voiced  frequently  regard- 
ing title  I  funds  is  that  the  district  is 
spreading  such  funds  too  thinly  to  get 
maximum  results.  Commenting  on  the 
need  for  concentration  of  title  I  funds, 
the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Education  of 
Disadvantaged  Children  concluded: 

Success  with  these  children  (Title  I),  In 
sum.  requires  a  concentration  of  services  on 
a  minted  number  of  children. 

The  Council  urged  the  "adherence  to 
the  principles  of  concentrating  funds 
where  the  need  is  the  greatest  so  that 
a  limited  number  of  dollars  can  have  a 
genuine  impact  rather  than  being  dis- 
sipated in  laudable  but  inconclusive  evi- 
dence." 

Similarly,  Mr.  President.  California's 
title  I  evaluation  report  for  1967-68 
says: 

Characteristic  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams was  their  concentration  of  services  on 
a  limited  number  of  objectives  and  a  limited 
number  of  Bpeclfically  Identified  children. 

The  recent  California  title  I  evaluation 
report  for  1968-69  says  that  the  im- 
portance of  concentrating  services  comes 
out  louder  and  clearer  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Individual  school  districts' 
reports.  I  quote: 

The  most  successful  programs  are  those 
that  concentrated  services  on  a  limited  num- 
ber of  objectives  and  a  limited  number  of 
specifically  Identified  children.  These  projects 
focused    on    a    few    activities,    adequately 
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funded.  However,  there  are  stlU  widespread 
cases  of  Ineffective  projecu  which  »tteinpt«d 
to  carry  out  too  many,  often  unrelated,  ac- 
Uvltles  with  Inaxiffldent  fund*  and  scattered 
the  activities  over  too  many  children  so  that 
the  concentration  of  services  was  Inadequate 
to  Improve  student  achievement  level  sig- 
nificantly. 

I  also  believe  it  is  important  to  point 
out  the  important  requirements  spelled 
out  in  section  141(a>(12).  This  requires 
school  districts  desiring  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  part  C  add-on  to— after  the 
first  year — develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  meeting  the  specific  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children.  In- 
cluded within  the  comprehensive  plan 
must  be  provisions  spelling  out  the  spe- 
cific objectives  of  the  program,  provisions 
assuring  the  effective  use  of  all  funds 
under  title  I.  and  provisions  setting  forth 
the  criteria  and  nrocedures,  including  ob- 
jective measures  of  educational  achieve- 
ments, that  will  be  used  to  evaluate  at 
least  annually  the  extent  to  which  the 
objectives  of  the  plan  are  met. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  similar  to  the 
requirements  that  are  demanded  of  all 
dropout  prevention  programs  in  this 
country.  I  believe  the  dropout  preven- 
tion program  is  demonstrating  to  the 
country  that  it  is  possible  to  have  ac- 
countability in  education.  Each  of  the 
dropout  projects  must  spell  out  its  ob- 
jectives. Each  of  the  dropout  projects  Is 
required  to  have  an  intensive  inhouse 
evaluation.  Each  of  the  dropout  projects 
Is  subjected  to  an  "educational  audit" 
by  an  outside  organization  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  achieves  the  objectives  that 
it  has  esUblished.  It  is  this  kind  of 
practical  hard-headed,  no-nonsense  ap- 
proach that  I  hope  will  be  employed  In 
the  new  part  C  program. 

While  the  new  part  C  program  as 
reported  is  not  precisely  as  I  would  like. 
I  do  believe  that  it  Is  a  most  significant 
new  program  which  will  bring  additional 
and  needed  assistance  to  certain  dis- 
tricts in  dire  need  of  assistance.  While 
I  believe  that  the  formula  as  originally 
introduced  was  probably  as  good  as  any 
formula  can  be.  a  compromise  was  nec- 
essary if  the  Urban  and  Rural  Education 
Act  were  to  be  enacted.  I  was  disap- 
pointed particularly  with  the  15-percent 
hmiUtion  adopted  by  the  committee. 
When  the  committee  enlarged  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  districU  by  using  the  20- 
percent  rural  test  rather  than  double  the 
national  average,  or  31  percent,  as  in  the 
original  measure,  the  effect  was  to  ex- 
pand the  program.  Thus,  the  adoption 
of  the  15-percent  limiUtlon  will  prob- 
ably preclude  the  funding  of  the  full 
entitlement  of  eligible  districts.  This 
nms  contrary  to  the  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

That  a  crisis  exists  and  that  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Education  Act  Is  needed  can 
be  seen  by  the  fact  that  some  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  forced  to  consider  clos- 
ing school  or  reducing  programs. 

8.  2625  has  been  endorsed  by  educa- 
tors and  education  organizations  all  over 
the  country.  Among  the  groups  endors- 
ing it  were  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  National  School  Board  As- 
sociation, and  the  Research  Council  on 


the   Great  Cities   Program   for  School 
Improvement. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  letters 
urging  enactment  of  the  proposal  were 
received  from  superintendents  of  schools 
from  all  across  the  country.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  strong  support  given 
the  measure  by  educators  and  others 
from  California,  including  Dr.  Max  Raf- 
ferty.  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  director  of  education.  Dr.  Wil- 
son Riles,  director  of  California's  De- 
partment of  Compensatory  Education, 
Superintendent  Jack  P.  Crowther  of  Los 
Angeles.  Superintendent  Robert  E.  Jen- 
kins of  San  Francisco.  Acting  Superin- 
tendent Spencer  D.  Benbow  of  Oakland, 
Assistant  Superintendent  Bluford  F. 
Minor  of  San  Diego,  and  Superintendent 
Ralph  W.  Hombeck  of  Pasadena,  and 
others. 

Also,  Mr.  President.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Robert 
Pinch  and  Commissioner  of  Education 
Allen  both  eloquently  pointed  out  the 
Importance  of  dealing  with  the  educa- 
tional crisis.  Secretary  Finch  told  the 
Education  Subcommittee: 

One  of  our  greatest  concern.^  is  to  find  bet- 
ter ways  to  meet  the  educational  crisis  in 
the  cities.  School  people  and  board  members 
acroM  the  country  are  frightened  by  what 
they  are  calling  the  "Youngstowns  phenom- 
enon"— the  complete  shutdown  of  their 
schooU  for  lack  of  funds.  ClUes  like  Phila- 
delphia. Chicago.  Baltimore.  Loe  Angelea  and 
Detroit,  to  name  a  few.  are  facing  severe 
financial  crises.  Some,  like  Baltimore,  have 
made  moat  strenuous  efforU  to  obtain  ad- 
diuonal  reeourcea.  and  stlU  finding  their 
needs  to  be  far  beyond  their  capablllUes.  .  .  . 
The  core  clUea  contain  the  highest  con- 
centration of  the  poor  and  educationally  de- 
prived and  are  experiencing  mounting  dlf- 
flculUes  m  finding  adequate  reiources  to 
support  their  school  system.  Providing  qual- 
ity education  for  the  disadvantaged  children 
In  our  cltlea  and  In  rural  areas  la  apparent 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  poverty's  chUdren 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  all  ciilldren  of  in- 
creasingly urbanized  America.  This  problem 
Is  among  the  moat  Important  prlorlUes  in 
our  search  for  improved  ways  to  respond  to 
the  need  of  America's  schooU  and  school 
children. 

Similar  notes  of  urgency  were  sounded 
over  and  over  again  In  testimony.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  two-pronged  attack  on  the 
educational  deficiencies  in  bath  urban 
and  rural  America  of  the  new  part  C 
program  is  most  desirable.  The  cham- 
ber of  commerce  In  a  study,  entitled. 
"Rural  Poverty  and  Regional  Progress  in 
Urban  Society. "  also  advocated  a  twin 
approach.  The  report  said: 

Better  education  for  potential  or  Incom- 
ing migrants  both  at  the  place  of  origin — 
the  rural  south— and  the  place  of  destina- 
tion— the  central  city — is  necassary  to  maxi- 
mize human  resource*  and  reduce  poverty 
nationally.  An  Inferior  education  for  Im- 
poverished children  In  rural  and  urban  areas 
Is  economically  costly  to  the  nation.  Edu- 
cation expands  Ufe's  opportunities  In  to- 
day's econoniy.  education,  jobs  and  material 
well-being  are  inextricably  related.  The  bet- 
ter a  man's  education,  the  better  his  pay 
and  the  better  hU  standard  of  living.  To 
maximize  producUve  human  resourcea.  this 
nation  must  offer  full  and  fair  educaUonal 
opportunities  to  all  \\a  residents. 

The  Nation  is  a  mobile  one.  One-half 
of  our  population  changes  and  one  mil- 


lion youngsters  cross  State  lines  yearly. 
Educational  deficiencies  in  one  area,  In 
one  State,  are  not  only  a  handicap  for 
that  particular  State  community,  but 
they  also  produce  problems  for  other 
areas.  Our  cities  today  offer  ample  evi- 
dence of  this  truth.  I  believe  it  Is  im- 
perative that  additional  resources  be  pro- 
vided to  these  urban  and  rural  districts 
having  large  numbers  or  a  high  concen- 
tration of  low-income  children.  The  tax 
bases  of  all  too  many  of  our  core  cities 
and  rural  areas  simply  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  launch  the  required  effort 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  gross  educa- 
tional inequities  between  regions  and 
between  impoverished  urban  and  rural 
areas  and  affluent  suburban  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  new 
part  C  program  Is  a  needed  response  to 
the  education  crisis  that  exists  in  school 
districts  having  large  numbers  or  high 
percentages  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children,  and  I  believe  that  the 
program  is  essential  to  the  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  provide  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  all  citizens.  This  will  not  be 
an  easy  Job,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we 
can  do  It. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  great 
discussion  li^  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zles,  over  our  radio  and  television  net- 
works, on  the  educational  crisis  that 
exists.  I  believe  that  the  Urban  and 
Rural  Education  Act.  which  has  been 
incorporated  as  a  new  part  C  to  title  I. 
is  a  needed  response  to  these  educational 
distress  signals. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  educators 
and  educational  organizations  support- 
ing this  measure  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRo.  This,  of  course.  Is  in  addition  to 
the  text  of  my  statement  of  July  15.  1969. 
when  I  Introduced  S.  2625.  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Education  Act  of   1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiarr  1 

S.    2825 — iNrmooucTiON    or  thz   Ukban   AMD 

RtnuL  EotJCATiON  Acr  or  1969 

Mr.  MtTEFHT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill,  the  tJrban  and  Rural  Education 
Act  of  1969.  The  measure  would  amend  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  196S  In  order  to  alleviate  and  help  with 
some  of  the  critical  problems  that  are  beset- 
ting the  field  of  education. 

The  AcTiMo  Paxamnrr  pro  tempore.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2626)  to  amend  Utle  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  In  order  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
urban  and  rural  education  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MuKPHT.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  WeUare. 

Mr.  Mttrtht.  Mr.  President,  today  I  addreea 
the  Senate  and  introduce  a  bill  on  a  moat 
Important  and  vital  subject.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  educational  crisis  that  exists  today  In 
the  Nation's  big  cities  and  depressed  rural 
areas,  where  so  very  many  disadvantaged 
youngsters  are  concentrated. 

Almcat  dally,  from  these  troubled  schools, 
we  pick  up  educational  distress  signals — 
bond  Issues  defeated,  cutbacks  In  educational 
programs,  teacher  sbortagas,  claaaroom  vlo- 
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lence,  dropouU,  lack  of  discipline,  drug  prob- 
lems, and  an  endless  number  of  concerns 
that  beset  our  educational  system.  While 
there  Is  general  agreement  that  these  signals 
are  both  real  and  serlovis,  little  response  has 
been  made  to  them.  The  measure  I  Introduce 
today,  Mr.  President,  Is  a  sorely  needed  reply 
to  these  Insistent  educational  "S  O  8"  sig- 
nals. It  would  amend  title  1  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  these  schools  In  an 
effort  to  rescue  them  from  the  fiscal  straits 
they  are  In  and  to  enable  them  to  compensate 
for  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  found  in  dispropor- 
tionate numbers  and  percentages  In  these 
areas. 

My  bill,  the  Urban  and  Rural  Education 
Act  of  1969,  would  authorize  a  30-percent  ad- 
dition or  "add-on"  to  regular  title  I  funds 
for  the  first  year  and  a  40-percent  addition 
or  "add-on"  for  the  second  and  succeeding 
years  to  local  education  agencies  with  ap- 
proval by  the  State  education  departments 
In  which : 

First,  the  number  of  disadvantaged,  title 
I  children,  Is  double  the  national  rate  of  low- 
Income  children;  or 

Second,  the  number  of  title  I  children  Is 
6,000  or  more. 

Because  we  are  In  the  midst  of  an  edu- 
cational crisis,  flrst-year  funds  will  go  to 
local  educational  agencies  without  any  pre- 
conditions. For  second  and  succeeding  years, 
however,  my  bill  requires  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  develop  and  secure  approval 
of  a  plan  before  receiving  funds. 

I  have  written  Into  the  amendment  some 
requirements,  which  I  am  convinced  are  nec- 
essary. These  requirements  were  framed 
after  discussions  with  both  classroom  teach- 
ers and  educational  leaders.  I  believe  they 
are  essential  to  get  maximum  use  out  of 
limited  resources  and  attain  maximum  re- 
siUts.  First,  my  amendment  requires  that 
these  add-on  funds  be  used  only  at  the 
elementary  level.  Classroom  teachers,  who 
daUy  struggle  with  this  crisis,  tell  me  that 
It  Is  difficult  at  best  to  rescue  youngsters 
who  reach  the  secondary  grades  trailing  their 
contemporaries  by  a  number  of  grades.  I  do 
provide,  however,  for  an  escape  clause  which 
would  allow  funds  to  be  used  at  the  sec- 
ondary level,  with  the  approval  of  the  local 
and  SUte  educaUonal  agencies.  If  the  prob- 
lems are  equally  \irgent  at  the  secondary 
level  and  If  It  can  be  shown  that  such  ex- 
penditures are  effecUve  at  the  higher  level. 
Another  Important  reason  for  emphasiz- 
ing the  elementary  school  years  Is  the  grow- 
ing realization  of  their  Importance  to  a 
chUd's  early  development.  A  recent  State  of 
California  evaluation  of  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram demonstrated  that  this  program  In 
California  Is  producing  "Dramatic  and  posi- 
tive resulU."  This  study  found  that  the  chU- 
dren participating  In  the  Headstart  program 
made  twice  the  normal  gains  in  language 
tests.  The  report  also  Indicated  that  IQ  scores 
were  raised  an  average  of  17  points  over  a 
17-month  period.  With  this  program  pro- 
viding youngsters  an  equal  start.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  elementary  grades  con- 
tinue this  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  Jime  13  article  from  the  Loe  Angeles 
Times  on  the  Headstart  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  Acting  ParaiDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MtntPHT.  Mr.  President,  a  second  re- 
quirement Is  that  preference  must  t>e  given 
to  schools  having  the  greatest  need  within 
a  qualifying  district.  Scattering  of  funds  too 
thinly  within  a  district  has  been  a  criticism 
voiced  frequently  to  the  use  of  the  title  I 
funds.  It  Is  my  hope  and  Intent  that  the 
elementary  level  requirement  not  oiUy  will 
help  prevent  the  necessity  for  difficult  re- 


medial work  at  the  secondary  level,  but  also, 
when  coupled  with  the  prefefence  provision, 
will  result  in  the  concentration  of  resources 
so  as  to  achieve  a  substantial  and  a  maxi- 
mum Impact. 

My  bin  also  would  provide  an  additional  3 
percent  for  the  first  year  and  4  percent  for 
subsequent  years,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  Is  to 
avoid  any  Inequities  In  the  operation  of  the 
formula.  While  I  am  convinced  that  my 
formula  Is  a  fair  one  and  will  reach  the  most 
troubled  schools  in  the  country,  I  have 
added  this  amendment  so  that  the  Commis- 
sioner will  have  the  needed  flexibility  to 
respond  to  schools  In  districts,  not  qualifying 
under  my  amendment,  but  nevertheless  hav- 
ing similar  needs.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  will 
provide  substantial  new  resources  to  school 
districts.  Had  my  amendment  been  on  the 
books  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  for  example.  It 
would  have  meant,  based  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  title  I,  approximately  $200  mlUlon, 
and  for  this  fiscal  year,  based  on  the  adminis- 
tration's title  I  request.  It  would  mean  an 
additional  $220  million,  which  Is  badly 
needed. 

In  1961,  Dr.  James  Conant,  the  noted  edu- 
cator, warned. 

"We  are  allowing  social  dynamite  to  ac- 
ciimulate  in  our  large  cities." 

The  accuracy  of  his  warning,  the  exploslve- 
ness  of  the  "social  dynamite"  has  been 
brought  home  to  all  Americans.  Much  of 
this  "social  dynamite"  results  from  those 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school.  The  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  reported  that  the 
"typical  riot  participant  was  a  high  schocd 
dropout."  The  fact  that  1  million  youngsters 
drop  out  of  school  yearly.  Ill-prepared  to  find 
employment  and  a  useful  place  In  ovir  ccwn- 
petltlve  society  which  demands  highly 
trained  and-'  educated  citizens  has  greatly 
alarmed  me  and  I  know  this  Is  true  of  all 
Senators.  As  a  resuit,  I  authored  In  1967  a 
dropwut  prevention  program  to  the  EUemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  This  pro- 
gram, which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and  Is  now  part  of  our  education  laws,  seeks 
to  concentrate  resources  in  an  effort  to  find 
approaches  that  will  prevent  dropouts. 
Strongly  supported  by  both  the  Johnson  and 
the  Nixon  administrations,  this  program  has 
great  promise  and  potential  in  finding  long- 
term  solutions  to  the  drojjout  problem.  How- 
ever, It  Is  just  getting  underway  and  only  $5 
million  of  the  $30  million  authorized  was 
appropriated.  The  administration  has  re- 
quested $23  million  for  the  program  for  this 
new  fiscal  year,  and  I  certainly  hope  the 
Congress  will  fuUy  fxmd  It,  because  I  can 
think  of  no  area  where  an  expenditure  could 
do  a  better  job  In  connection  with  the  futiire 
of  our  country. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  existing 
problems  of  our  cities  and  depressed  rural 
areas  are  too  urgent  to  await  these  results. 
Our  50  large  cities  alone  enroll  one  out  of 
every  four  disadvantaged  youngsters  In  the 
United  States  What  we  have.  Mr.  President, 
Is  an  Intolerable  situation  where  large  num- 
bers of  students  with  significant  education 
handicaps  are  found  In  school  districts  with 
resources  unequal  to  the  challenge  of  educat- 
ing them.  These  youngsters  are  harder  to 
educate  and  we  simply  must  provide  addi- 
tional resources  If  we  are  to  give  them  an 
equal  educational  opportunity.  The  follow- 
ing facts  clearly  reveal  not  only  the  enormity, 
but  the  severity  of  the  educational  prob- 
lems m  both  our  troubled  urban  and  rural 
schools. 

In  our  urban  areas,  Mr.  President, 
youngsters  from  low-Income  families  begin 
school  with  a  handicap.  Standardized  test 
scores  given  to  flirst  graders  Indicate  that 
minority  children,  many  of  whom  are  In  the 
low-Income  group,  on  the  average,  rank  15 
percent  lower  than  other  children.  Quite 
obvlotisly  they  have  a  much  harder  Job  to 
get  started. 


Starting  behind,  these  children  fall  even 
further  behind.  The  average  minority  group 
student  is  roughly  two  grades  behind  other 
students  at  grade  6,  three  grades  behind  at 
grade  9  and  four  grades  behind  at  grade  12. 
In  our  Nation's  15  largest  cities,  the 
school  dropout  rate  varies  from  a  high  of 
46.6  percent  to  a  low  of  21.4  percent.  As  bad 
as  these  statUtlcs  are,  focusing  on  poverty 
area  schools  within  our  large  cities.  It  Is 
shocking  that  70  percent  of  the  youngsters 
drop  out  before  completing  high  school.  In 
California  the  McCone  Commission,  estab- 
lished In  the  wake  of  the  1965  Watts  rioting, 
found  that  In  three  schools  in  a  predom- 
inately Negro  area  of  Los  Angeles,  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  drop  out  before  com- 
pleting high  school. 
And  In  our  rural  areas: 
Youngsters  receive  less  education  than 
their  comunterparts  In  other  sections  o? 
the  country.  Children  In  urban  centers  aver- 
age 11  years  of  school  whereas  rural  regions 
average  about  9  years. 

Approximately  half  of  the  415,000  children 
of  migrant  parents  have  been  estimated  not 
to  attend  school  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  1960  nearly  twice  as  many  urban  as 
rural  youngsters  were  enrolled  in  college. 

Rural  Isolation  and  Inadequate  salaries 
make  It  difficult  to  secure  trained  teachers. 
As  a  result,  twice  as  many  r\iral  teachers 
as  urban  teachers  lack  proper  certification. 
A  September  1967,  Presidential  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  reported: 

"There  are  still  about  10,000  one-room 
schools  In  this  country — mostly  In  rural 
America." 

Mr.  President,  nearly  two  decades  ago,  the 
late,  esteemed  Senator  Robert  Taft,  saw  In- 
equities In  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  country,  and  reversed  his 
earlier  opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  became  Its  strong  advocate.  Sen- 
ator Taft  then  eloquently  explained  this 
shift: 

"Two  years  ago  I  opposed  very  strongly 
the  proposal  which  then  was  made  for  a  gen- 
eral passing  out  of  Federal  funds  In  aid  for 
education;  but.  In  the  course  of  that  In- 
vestigation and  that  debate,  one  fact  became 
apparent,  namely,  that  In  many  States  the 
children  were  not  receiving  a  basic  educa- 
tion; and  that  some  of  the  states  although 
spending  on  education  as  much  of  a  propor- 
tion of  their  Income  as  the  larger  wealthier 
States,  were  not  able  to  provide  such  basic 
education  ...  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  education  Is  primarily  a  state  function. 
I  have  not  changed  my  views  on  that  sub- 
ject; but  I  believe  that  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion the  Federal  Government,  as  In  the  fields 
of  health,  relief,  and  medical  care,  has  a  sec- 
ondary Interest  or  obligation  to  see  that 
there  Is  a  basic  floor  under  those  essential 
services  for  all  adults  and  children  In  the 
United  States.  I  have  particularly  felt  that 
the  entire  basis  of  American  life  Is  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  no  child  can  have  an  equal 
opportunity  unless  he  has  a  basic  minimum 
education." 

Mr.  President,  as  a  nation,  we  have  made 
substantial  educational  advances  In  the 
past  two  decades,  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  Sputnik  jolted  the  Nation 
Into  enacting  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  vocational  education  amendments,  as 
well  as  other  Federal  legislation  which,  along 
with  a  tremendous  effort  on  the  part  of 
State  governments  and  local  communities, 
has  resulted  In  more  and  more  pet^le  re- 
ceiving Increased  and  better  education. 

Yet,  education  Inequities,  which  so  con- 
cerned and  moved  Senator  Taft  In  the  late 
forties,  exist  today  and  should,  I  believe, 
move  Congress  to  adopt  my  proposal.  Today, 
the  Inequities  in  education  are  both  sim- 
ilar and  drastically  different  than  those  of 
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Taffs  time  They  reflect  thoae  very  changea 
that  h»ve  taken  place  across  our  country. 

These  changes  have  developed  from  per- 
haps one  of  the  greatest  Internal  migrations 
of  people  In  history.  Since  World  War  II.  a 
great  exodus  of  Americans  from  rural  to  ur- 
ban America  has  occurred.  Over  20  mil- 
lion Americans  have  made  that  march  until 
now.  70  percent  of  our  citizens  live  in  ur- 
ban areas  containing  less  than  2  percent  of 
our  land. 

To  produce  such  a  dramatic  populaUon 
shift,  obviously  many  factors  were  at  work. 
Poor  conditions  and  limited  opportunities  In 
rural  America  sent  people  to  the  cities,  seek- 
ing greater  opportunities  and  better  condi- 
tions. This  push-pull  phenomenon  often  re- 
sulted in  brin^clng  t>oth  the  b««t  and  the 
worst  of  rural  America  to  the  city  And,  rural 
America,  by  this  process,  was  stripped  of 
needed  educated  and  trained  manpower  and 
the  arrl\al  of  the  worst  Into  the  cities  sub- 
stantially magnified  the  serious  situation 
that  cities  find  themselves  In  today.  The 
poorest  of  the  migrants,  in  tems  of  train- 
ing, education,  and  financial  resources,  and 
because  of  discrimination,  have  tended  to 
stay  In  the  cities  while  the  best  trained  and 
educated,  making  up  a  rising  middle  class. 
Joined  In  another  significant  Internal  migra- 
tion— the  movement  of  33  percent  of  these 
cities"  Inhabitants  to  the  suburb*  Today 
more  than  h.ilf  of  our  metropolitan  popula- 
tion lives  outside  the  central  city  During 
the  period  of  1966-68.  an  average  of  486.000 
white  Amert=ans  left  cities  This  was  almost 
four  times  as  many  as  the  141.000  whites  who 
left  the  cities  during  the  previous  6-year 
period.  Sylvia  Porter,  the  widely  syndicated 
financial  columnist  commented  recently  on 
the  consequences  to  the  big  cities  of  this  out- 
ward migration.  She  wrote: 

"Por  a  high  proportion  of  tboee  moving  out 
of  the  cities  are  those  In  their  young  to 
middle  financially  able  and  Independent 
years.  A  high  proportion  remaining  In  the 
dtles  are  the  poorer  households — households 
headed  by  women  or  older  citizens,  house- 
holds with  a  lot  of  children,  broken  fami- 
lies There  are  the  people  most  dependent  on 
welfare,  the  people  who  can  least  afford  to 
pay  the  taxes  to  finance  the  cost  of  essential 
public  services.  No  sign  of  reversal  In  these 
new  population  trends  Is  in  sight.  The  finan- 
cial outlook  for  our  cities  has  never  been 
bleaker." 

In  addition  to  the  migration  from  cities  of 
such  citizens.  Industry,  with  Its  tax  base  and 
jobs,  both  of  which  are  desperately  needed 
by  core  city  citizens,  has  also  been  moving 
out.  Mr.  Alan  K.  Campbell.  In  the  January 
11,  1969.  edition  of  Saturday  Review  traced 
this  Industry  decentralization  trend,  saying: 

"An  examination  of  the  central  cities  of 
twelve  large  metropolitan  areas  demon- 
strates that  the  proportion  of  manufactur- 
ing compared  to  that  of  suburban  areas  has 
clearly  declined  over  the  past  three  decades, 
especially  in  the  post-World  War  11  period. 
In  1929.  these  twelve  cities  accounted,  on 
the  average,  for  66  per  cent  of  manufactur- 
ing employment.  This  percentage  decreased 
to  61  per  cent  by  1947,  dropped  to  49  per  cent 
by  1958.  and  has  since  declined  even  further." 

New  Jobs  being  created  In  the  suburban 
areas,  because  of  transportation  problems, 
are  often  out  of  reach  of  the  poor  people  from 
the  central  dty 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  not  that  our  troubled 
dtles  and  Impoverished  rural  areas  have  not 
been  trying.  Although  running  as  fast  as  they 
can.  they  slip  farther  and  farther  behind. 
With  Its  financially  better-off  Individuals 
and  industry  moving  to  the  suburban  areas, 
the  tax  base  of  the  cities  has  seriously 
eroded,  tir  Alan  K.  Campbell  described  the 
meaning  of  this  tax  base  loss  to  city  eduoa- 
tlon  programs,  and  I  quote: 

"Translated  into  education  terms,  the  tax 
base  In  large  cities  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  most  recent  growth  and  changing  nature 


of  the  school  population  in  the  dtles.  In- 
deed, an  examination  of  the  per  pupil  taxable 
assessed  evaluation  over  a  five-year  period 
shows  that  ten  large  cities  out  of  fourteen 
experienced  a  decrease  In  this  source  of  reve- 
nue. Since  local  property  taxes  are  the  major 
source  of  local  education  revenues,  large 
dtles  can  barely  meet  ordinary  education 
needs,  let  alone  resolve  problems,  resulting 
from  shifting  their  population  patterns." 

The  tax  b.ue  of  impoverished  rural  areas 
Is  equally  distressing. 

Mr.  President,  the  populaUon  pattern 
shifts  which  we  have  been  discussing  have 
produced  great  changes  In  our  sodety. 
changes  we  must  appreciate,  changes  we  must 
understand,  If  we  are  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
confronting  us. 

It  Is  useful  to  recall  that  there  was  not 
always  such  a  dilemma  In  our  cities.  On  the 
contrary,  from  almost  the  beginning  of  the 
free  public  school  education,  cities  with  their 
concentration  of  wealth  and  talents  were  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Nation  In  education.  The 
large  dues  had  higher  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures than  outl>ing  school  districts  Their 
better  educaUon  programs  were  an  addition- 
al attraction  to  the  dUes.  Around  1949.  which 
Is  about  the  period  Senator  T&ft  was  urging 
financial  assistance  to  remove  educational 
Inequities,  many  large  dtles  began  to  show 
a  decline  In  the  educaUotxal  expenditures 
relaUve  to  their  previous  levels  and  with  few 
excepUons  relative  to  the  national  norm. 

By  1965-66.  only  New  York  City  of  the  top 
36  clUes  In  the  Nation  could  boast  of  a  per 
pupil  expenditure  significantly  higher  than 
the  national  norm.  Economist  Seymour 
Sacks,  professor  of  economics  at  Syracuse 
University,  traces  the  detertoraUon  of  the 
central  city's  favored  financial  poelUon  as 
follows : 

"It  would  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  state 
that  the  period  from  about  1967  to  the  pres- 
ent witnessed  the  most  fundamental  shift 
In  the  fiscal  position  of  large  city  educa- 
tional systems  In  U.S.  history.  For  as  late  as 
1957  central  dries  were  still  able  to  spend 
SlighUy  more  than  their  own  outside  central 
city  areas  Based  on  a  representative  cross- 
sectional  study  of  36  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  In  the  year  1957.  the  com- 
parable current  expenditures  per  pupil  for 
the  two  areas  were  (312  In  the  central  dries 
and  $303  In  the  outside  central  dty  areas.  In 
a  short  five-year  period,  that  Is  by  1962,  a 
gap  of  t64  had  opened  up  between  the  cur- 
rent expenditures  per  pupil  In  the  outside 
central  dty  area  and  the  central  city  areas. 
$438  compared  to  9376.  In  this  short  period 
the  historic  preeminence  of  central  city  edu- 
cation had  vanished.  And  within  three  more 
years  the  gap  had  widened  to  tl24  per  pupil, 
$573  per  pupil  as  compared  to  $449  per  pupil 
With  only  two  exceptions,  whatever  per  pupil 
expenditures  In  a  given  central  city  area  were, 
those  of  Its  outlying  areas  were  higher.  In 
only  two  areas.  Denver  and  Providence.  R.I . 
were  central  city  expenditures  higher  than 
thoae  of  their  outlying  areas,  and  they  were 
nominal  amounts.  In  tw£  areas  the  same 
school  dlstrlcu  provided  public  school  edu- 
cation to  both  the  central  city  and  outside 
central  city  areas  In  the  remaining  32  areas 
the  outside  areas  had  higher  levels  than 
those  of  their  central  city  areas.  A  clear  pat- 
tern of  dominance  had  been  established." 

Thus,  from  1957.  when  the  central  city 
enjoyed  a  slight  edge  In  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures. Its  educational  system,  compared  to 
the  school  system  outside  the  city,  steadily 
deteriorated  By  1965.  In  the  37  largest  metro- 
politan areas,  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture was  $449  for  the  central  city  but  $573 
for  the  suburbs — a  gap  of  $124.  All  Indica- 
tions are  that  this  expenditure  gap,  already 
wide.  Is  growing  dramatically. 

Mr.  President.  aUo  entering  the  picture 
and  compounding  the  fiscal  crisis  of  our 
cities  are  the  noneducatlon  services  and  de- 
mands which  confront  them.  Our  cities  have 


monumental  problems  beside  education.  Air 
and  water  pollution,  rising  crime  rates,  trans- 
portation snarls,  and  housing  are  just  a  few. 
That  noneducatlon  costs  are  a  greater  bur- 
den to  the  city  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  noneducatlonal  expenditures  make  up 
68  percent  of  the  total  public  expenditures 
In  the  Nation's  37  largest  central  cities,  as 
compared  to  only  47  percent  In  the  suburban 
dlstricu.  This  excessive  demand  for  services, 
or  what  one  author  has  called  mimlclpal 
overburden,  on  education  In  our  cities  has 
been  described  by  the  Pels  Institute  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  high  cost  of  municipal  services  which 
produce  much  higher  total  tax  burden  on 
the  urt>an  dUtrlcU  significantly  reduces  the 
ability  oif  the  urban  districu  to  provide  fiscal 
support  for  education  sen-ices." 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  SUte  equaliza- 
tion formulas  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
population  movements  and  financial  needs 
of  the  various  districts  within  the  States. 
Earlier  in  our  history,  the  city's  wealth  was 
tapped  to  equalize  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  less  affluent  areas.  Now  that  the 
situation  Is  reversed  and  the  clUes  are  In 
desperate  need  of  financial  help.  States  must 
reexamine  their  allocation  formulas  In  light 
of  these  changing  circumstances.  Mr.  Alan 
Campbell  describes  the  State  equalization 
formulas,  saying: 

"The  shocker,  however.  Is  that  state  aid 
to  schools,  which  one  might  think  would  l>e 
designed  to  redress  the  Imbalance  somewhat, 
discriminates  against  the  cities.  On  the 
average,  the  suburbs  receive  $40  more  In 
state  aid  than  the  clUes." 

Governor  Reagan,  of  California.  Is  well 
aware  of  the  failure  to  properly  match  re- 
sources and  need  In  a  May  11.  1969.  report 
to  the  people  of  the  State,  he  said: 

"There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  we 
must  overhaul  the  tax  structure  used  to 
finance  our  public  school  system  The  exist- 
ing financing  program  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  California  does  not  pro- 
vide equal  education  opportunities  for  all 
children  m  the  state.  Elementary  school 
district  expenditures,  for  example,  range 
from  as  little  as  $289  per  ADA — this  means 
per  average  dally  attendance,  or  $289  per 
student — all  the  way  up  to  $2,662  per  stu- 
dent per  ADA  In  some  school  districts.  Some 
low- wealth  districts  struggle  under  Intoler- 
able property  tax  burden,  while  some  high- 
wealth  districts  are  not  so  heavily  burdened." 

There  Is  definitely  an  Imbalance  there 
that  needs  attention. 

My  good  friend.  Ck>vemor  Reagan  also 
made  an  Innovative  proposal  to  correct  these 
traditions.  Certainly  he  Is  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts  to  right  this  mismatch  of 
need  and  resources. 

The  picture  that  has  emerged  from  the 
discussion  so  far  Is  not  a  pleasant  nor  a 
pretty  one  We  have  traced  the  great  mi- 
grations that  have  taken  place  In  our  coun- 
try. We  saw  that  both  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  the  rural  areas  poured  Into  the  cities. 
We  examined  a  subsequent  exodus  from  the 
city  to  the  suburban  community  by  a  grow- 
ing middle  class  with  Its  higher  Income  and 
by  Industry  with  Its  Important  tax  base  This 
has  left  a  high  concentration  of  disad- 
vantaged children  with  pressing  educational 
needs  In  our  core  cities  and  rural  areas 
which  simply  do  not  have  adequate  resources 
to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  Inadequate  fiscal  resources 
are  a  chronic  complaint  and  concern  at  all 
levels  of  government.  But  In  the  case  of 
our  central  dtles  their  fiscal  condition  Is 
acute.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  our  cities,  given  so 
many  priorities,  that  they  have  been  able 
to  keep  fiscally  afloat.  But  tribute  Is  not 
enough.  We  must  provide  help. 

Mr.  Preeldent.  the  urgency  of  responding 
to  the  education  crisis  can  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  during  an  April  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Board  Associations,  as  many  as 
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30  of  the  largest  clUes  Indicated  they  may 
not  have  enough  money  to  begin  school  this 
coming  fall  year.  I  understand,  however,  that 
this  Is  unlikely  and  that  they  will  all  open, 
but  what  will  happen  Is  what  Is  happening 
In  my  city  of  Los  Angeles,  where  needed  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  curtailed  or  reduced. 
Jn  a  June  19  letter.  Dr.  Jack  Crowther,  super- 
"'intendent  of  schools,  Los  Angeles,  described 
the  Los  Angeles  situation  to  me. 

May  I  say  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Dr.  Crowther  for  a  long  time.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  a  finer  educator  or  superin- 
tendent of  schools  In  this  groat  land  of  ours. 
He  said: 

"The  financial  crisis  of  education  In  large 
cities  has  received  national  attention  this 
past  year.  The  situation  in  Los  Angeles  is 
particularly  acute  as  we  find  ourselves  $27 
million  short  for  the  fiscal  year  1969-70.  The 
resulUng  cuts  have  seriously  affected  the 
quality  of  our  educational  program." 

Secretary  Finch.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee,  discussed 
this  problem  as  follows: 

"One  of  our  greatest  concerns  Is  to  find 
better  ways  to  meet  the  educational  crisis  in 
the  dtles.  School  people  and  board  members 
across  the  country  are  frightened  by  what 
they  are  calling  the  'Youngstown's  phenome- 
non'— the  complete  shutdown  of  their 
schooU  for  lack  of  funds.  ClUes  like  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Detroit,  to  name  a  few,  are  facing  severe 
financial  crises.  Some,  like  Baltimore,  have 
made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  attain 
additional  resources,  and  still  finding  their 
needs  to  be  far  beyond  their  capabilities." 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  discuss  the  edu- 
cational crtsU  in  the  cities,  saying: 

"The  core  cities  contain  the  highest  con- 
centration of  the  poor  and  educationally 
deprived,  and  are  experlendng  mounting 
dlfflcultles  In  finding  adequate  resources  to 
support  their  school  system.  Providing  qual- 
ity education  for  the  disadvantaged  children 
In  our  cities,  and  In  rural  areis  Is  apparent 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  poverty's  children, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  all  children  of  In- 
creasingly urbanized  America.  This  problem 
is  among  the  most  Important  priorities  In 
our  search  for  Improved  ways  to  respond  to 
the  need  of  America's  schools  and  school 
children." 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest 
concerns  and  priorities  of  our  most  capable 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  a  search  for  programs  to  meet  the  rural- 
urban  educational  crisis. 

Commissioner  of  Education.  James  Allen. 
In  discussing  this  school  crisis  said: 

"The  urban  crises  In  education  .  .  has 
shaken  society  at  Its  very  roots  The  situation 
is  one  which  emphasizes  a  need  for  bold  ac- 
tion at  the  federal  level  and  there  Is  no  prob- 
lem of  higher  priority  or  greater  urgency 
and  Importance  In  determining  what  direc- 
tion and  form  this  action  shall  take." 

Commissioner  Allen  has  therefore  echoed 
the  deep  concern  of  Secretary  Pinch  for  help 
to  our  troubled  cities. 

Dr.  George  Plsher  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  In  testimony  before  the 
Education  Committee,  emphasized  the  urban 
crisis  and  suggested  an  approach  similar  to 
that  which  I  am  making  today.  He  said: 

"The  major  problem  facing  America's  pub- 
lic schools  today  lies  In  our  inner-city 
areas  .  .  .  We  suggest  a  30  percent  override 
on  the  appropriation  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration with  such  funds  to  go  to  those 
cities  with  large  centers.  .  . 

A  similar  plea  was  sounded  by  Boardman 
Moore,  a  Callfornlan  and  president  of  the 
NaUonal  School  Board  AssoclaUon,  who  told 
the  committee: 

"Core  clUes  conuin  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  the  poor  and  educationally  deprived. 
There  Is  a  dire  necessity  for  providing  com- 


pensatory education  for  the  children  from 
these  backgrounds.  Programs  aimed  at  up- 
grading these  educational  opportunities  are 
both  expensive  and  are  In  addition  to  the 
regular  educational  system.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tax  base  of  these  cities  has  been 
eroded  Medium  and  high-Income  families 
have  moved  from  the  cities,  more  and  more 
Industry  Is  decentralizing  its  operation  On 
top  of  this,  the  cost  of  providing  necessary 
city  services,  often  called  municipal  over- 
burden. Is  rising." 

So,  Mr.  President,  over  and  over  again  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee, and  m  our  communications 
media,  the  crlsU  in  the  cities  and  rural  areas 
has  been  retold.  Time  Is  running  out,  how- 
ever, and  I  agree  with  Secretary  Pinch,  Com- 
missioner Allen,  the  NEA,  the  National  School 
Board.  Governor  Reagan,  and  so  many  others 
that  we  must  Indeed  take  "bold  action."  It 
Is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  proposing  this 
bill  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  a  new 
effort  Is  needed  to  deal  with  the  massive, 
critical    educational    problems.    Why    did    I 
elect  a  two-prong  attack  targeted  where  the 
need  Is  the  greatest — In  our  core  cities  and 
our  depressed  rural  areas?  It  Is  no  secret  that 
much   of   the   educational   problems   In   our 
cities  today  had  their  roots  In  rural  America. 
With  the  mobility  of  our  present  population, 
which  sees  one-fifth  of  our  citizens  change 
their  homes  and  approximately  one  million 
youngsters  cross  State  lines  annually,  educa- 
tional deficiencies  In  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try produce  problems  In  another  area.  We 
truly  are  a  mobile  people — a  nation  on  the 
move.  My  State  of  California  Is  aware  of  this 
mobility  as  much  as  any  State,  for  enough 
people  enter  California  each  month  to  create 
a  town  of  30,000  citizens.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
In  a  study  entitled,  "Rural  Poverty  and  Re- 
gional Progress  In  Urban  Society."  urged  a 
twin  approach  to  eradicate  "gross  educational 
inequities  between  regions  and  between  im- 
poverished  rural   and   urban   areas   and   af- 
fluent subtirban  communities."  emphasizing: 
"It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  eroding  tax 
base  of  many  of  otir   core  cities  and   rural 
areas  to  supply  the  additional  money." 
Continuing,  the  chamber's  report  reasoned: 
"Better  education  for  potential  or  Incom- 
ing migrants  both  at  the  place  of  origin — 
the  rural  south — and  the  place  of  destina- 
tion— the  central  city — is  necessary  to  maxi- 
mize human  resources  and   reduce  poverty 
nationally.  An  inferior  education  for  Impov- 
erished children  In  rural  and  urban  areas  Is 
economically  costiy  to  the  nation.  Education 
expands  life's  opportunities.  In  today's  econ- 
omy, education.  Jobs  and  material  well-being 
are  Inextricably  related.  The  better  a  man's 
education  the  better  his  pay  and  the  better 
his  standard  of  living.  To  maximize  produc- 
tive human  resources,  this  nation  must  offer 
full  and  fair  educational  opportunities  to  all 
Its  residents." 

Mr.  President.  In  7  short  years,  this  Nation 
win  commemorate  Its  200th  birthday.  I  know 
of  no  greater  way  of  honoring  this  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  than  by  an  effort  to  equal  what 
Dr.  Wilson  Riles  of  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  called  "American 
education's  most  challenging  problem  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  20th  century." 
He  said: 

"The  top  priority  Issue  facing  the  city 
schools  end  In  fact  facing  all  education  is 
how  to  improve  the  school  achievement  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  disadvantaged 
groups  that  have  In  the  past  failed  to  receive 
the  full  benefits  of  American  education." 

Let  us  recognize  that  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  In  the  fifties,  we  were  con- 
cerned over  how  many  made  it  to  college, 
and  following  sputnik,  over  the  quality  and 


quantity  of  our  engineering  and  scientific 
talent.  Our  school  systems  served  the  country 
well  during  this  period. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixties  that  we  began 
to  really  concern  ourselves  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  adequately  educating  yoimgsters 
coming  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
Many  forces  converged  to  bring  their  educa- 
tion problems  to  the  forefront.  Education, 
always  important  because  of  the  technical 
nature  of  our  society  which  needed  skilled 
and  educated  manpower,  became  a  neces- 
sity. A  high  school  diploma  became  a  pass- 
port to  employment.  In  addition,  the  country 
set  out  to  reduce  puverty  and  the  country 
wae  determined  to  move  more  minority  citi- 
zens into  society's  malnstreaon. 

Providing  equal  education  opportunities  to 
all  children,  regardless  of  their  background 
and  place  of  birth.  Is  a  necessary  challenge 
to  a  Nation  whose  very  history  Is  one  chal- 
lenging chapter  after  another.  Tliose  who 
doubt  we  will  be  equal  to  this  challenge 
might  reread  the  history  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  those 
who  followed  them  through  the  pages  of 
history.  For  those  who  doubt  we  can  do  It, 
they  had  better  reexamine  the  fact  that  our 
national  response  to  sputnik  will  place  a 
man — two  men.  really^-on  the  moon  ahead 
of  our  competitors.  My  amendment  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  the  city  and  rural  school  crisis — a 
challenge  more  difficult  and  as  exciting  as 
the  moon  race,  and  there  are  some  who  think 
It  may  be  even  more  productive.  My  amend- 
ment will  help  us  meet  the  challenge  of 
providing  truly  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  all  disadvantaged  citizens.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate,  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that 
this  program,  which  I  consider  to  be  most 
worthy  and  most  vital.  Is  enacted  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bin  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PREsrorNO  Officeb.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  blU  follows: 

"S.  2626 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in 
order  to  provide  for  a  program  of  urban 
and  rural  education  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies 

"Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban  and  Rural 
Education  Act  of  1969'. 

"Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  aad 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
(1)  by  redesignating  part  C.  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  part  D,  (2)  by  redesignating 
sections  131  through  136.  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  sections  141  through  146,  and  ( 3 ) 
by  Inserting  before  such  part  a  new  part  as 
follows : 

"  'Part  C — Urban  ani>  Rttral  Editcation 
Grants 
"  'Sec.  131.  (a)  (1)  For  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1969,  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  pursuant  to  part  A.  a  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  each  State  educational 
agency  for  a  grant  to  each  local  educational 
agency  In  such  State  In  which — 

"  •  ( A)  the  per  centum  which  the  total  num- 
ber of  chndren  described  In  clause  (A),  (B), 
or  (C).  of  section  103(a)(2)  of  this  title  In 
the  school  district  of  such  agency  for  such 
year  bears  to  the  total  enrollment  In  the 
schools  of  such  agency  for  such  year  Is 
greater  than  the  two  times  the  average  such 
per  centum  for  all  local  educational  agencies 
In  all  the  States:  or 

"'(B)   the  total  number  of  such  children 
m  the  school  district  of  such  agency  In  such 
year  Is  five  thousand  or  more. 
"  'For  the  flEcal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
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such  grant  shall  be  In  the  amount  of  30 
per  centum  of  the  amount  which  such  local 
educational  agency  Is  eligible  to  receive  for 
«uch  year  pursuant  to  part  A  of  this  title 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such 
grant  shall  be  In  the  amount  of  40  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  which  such  agency  Is 
eligible  to  receive  pursuant  to  part  A. 

"'(2)  For  each  such  fiscal  year  the  Com- 
missioner may  also  make  payments  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  grants  to  load  edu- 
cational agencies  which  do  not  qualify  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  but  notwithstand- 
ing have  an  urgent  need  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  part.  The  total  such  payments  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  may 
be  In  an  amount  not  tn  excess  of  3  per 
centum  of  the  total  authorized  payments 
for  such  year  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  total  such 
payments  may  be  In  an  amount  not  In  ex- 
cess of  4  per  centum  of-  the  total  authorized 
payments  for  such  year  under  paragraph  1 1 ) . 

"  '(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  grants  pur- 
suant to  part  A.  but  for  elementary  educa- 
tion only,  unless  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy and  Its  State  educational  agency  deter- 
mine— 

••  "(1 )  that  the  need  for  financial  assistance 
for  such  purposes  Is  as  urgent  In  the  second- 
ary schools  of  the  area;  and 

"'(2)  that  the  use  of  financial  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  part  for  secondary  educa- 
tion will  be  as  effective  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  as  the  use  of  such  assistance  for 
elementary  education: 

and  In  such  event  such  grants  may  also  be 
used  for  secondary  education.  Preference  In 
the  use  of  such  grants  shall  be  given  to 
schools  with  the  greatest  number  of  children 
described  In  clause  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 103(a)(2)  of  this  title  and  to  schools 
with  the  greatest  percentage  of  such  children 
In  the  enrollment. 

"  (c)  (1)  The  provisions  of  sections  105,  10«, 
and  107  (except  subsection  (b) )  with  respect 
to  applications,  assurances  from  States,  and 
payments  for  the  purposes  of  part  A  shall 
apply  to  applications,  assurances  from  States, 
and  payments  for  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
and  the  Coounlssloner  may  establish  such 
additional  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
tor  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"'(2)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  each 
local  educational  agency  applying  for  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  submit  with  the 
application  for  such  grant  a  plan,  approved 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  for  the  use 
of  such  grant. 

•"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  proTl£.tons  of  this  section.' 

"S«c.  3.  Se-tlon  107(b)  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1B6S  Is  amended  by  strlUng  out  'under  this 
part'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'under 
thU  Utie.' 

"Sac.  4.  Sections  132  and  133(a)  of  Utle  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
'or  121(b)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'131(b)  or  131(c)'. 

"EXKIHT   3 

"(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

June  13.  1»«S| 

"Statk's    VnaiON    or    PiooaAM:     CHiumir 

Makk  Sivonc  Gains  in  HKAOOTArr.  Stttot 

Claims 

"(By  Jack  McCurdy) 

"Sackamxnto. — Children  In  California's 
version  of  the  Head  Start  program  made 
twice  the  normal  gains  on  language  tests 
after  almost  a  year  In  the  classes,  the  first 
evaluation  of  the  project  showed  Thursday. 


"They  averaged  a  growth  of  14  months  In 
reading  ability  over  a  seven-month  period, 
the  study  indicated. 

"The  evaluation,  presented  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  refiects  the  most  dra- 
matic Improvement  In  pupils'  achievement 
of  any  state  program  In  the  nation,  state 
ofllclals  said. 

"The  findings  are  in  sharp  contrast  with 
conclusions  from  a  widely  publicized  study 
of  the  National  Head  Start  program  reported 
several  months  ago  by  Westinghouse  Learn- 
mg  Corp. 

It  Indicated  that  children  Involved  In 
Head  Start  summer  classes  In  1966  had  re- 
ceived little  benefit  from  the  Instruction. 

"However.  California's  program  Is  produc- 
ing dramatic  and  positive  results.'  Mrs. 
Jeansda  Nolan,  head  of  the  state's  preschool 
program,  told  the  board. 

"The  study  of  California's  preschool 
classes,  she  said.  Is  the  first  since  the  pro- 
gram began  in  1965.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  Legislature  two  years  ago  and  launched 
last  fall. 

"About  1350  children,  representing  ap- 
proximately 10' o  of  the  youngsters  enrolled 
In  the  state  program,  were  tested  last  Octo- 
ber and  last  Bfay  In  an  attempt  to  measure 
any  changes  In  their  achievement  level  over 
the  seven-month  span. 

"The  pupils  were  located  In  Los  Angeles, 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  other  parts  of 
Northern  California  and  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  All  major  racial  and  ethnic  group* 
were  Included,  she  added. 

"The  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  test,  a 
widely  used  test  to  assess  the  Intellectual 
statiis  of  very  young  children,  was  used. 

"The  test  Is  reliable,  and  the  children  In- 
volved  were  carefully  drawn  to  fairly  repre- 
sent a  cross  section  of  the  preschool  pupils, 
the  report  said. 

"As  a  result.  It  added.  "It  can  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  the  Increase  (In  achievement) 
can  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
school educational  program." 

"The  report  also  Indicated  that  the  chil- 
dren who  were  tested  raised  their  IQs  (In- 
telligence quotients  I  an  average  of  17  points 
over  the  seven-month  period. 

"On  the  first  test,  their  average  IQ  was  88. 
By  the  May  test.  It  had  risen  to  105. 

"In  another  analysis  of  the  test  scores, 
the  study  showed  that  the  average  growth 
In  'mental  age'  of  the  pupils  totaled  16 
months  over  the  seven-month  period. 

"This  was  arrived  at  by  averaging  the 
tested  mental  age  of  the  pupils  In  October 
and  May  and  then  comparing  them. 

"They  averaged  three  years,  nine  months 
In  October  when  their  actual  age  averaged 
4  years,  three  months. 

"In  May.  they  averaged  6  years,  1  month 
In  mental  age,  and  In  actual  age  they  had 
renuUned  an  average  of  4  years,  10  months. 

"This  analysis  showed  that  after  seven 
months  In  the  classes,  their  mental  age  as 
reflected  on  the  test  had  exceeded  their  ac- 
tual age  by  three  months — making  them 
above-average  age  in  language  ability. 

"Max  Rafferty.  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  told  the  board  that  de- 
spite what  the  Westinghouse  study  showed, 
'Head  Start  did  make  a  difference  in  Cali- 
fornia.' 

"Mrs.  Nolan  challenged  the  validity  of  tlie 
Westinghouse  study,  pointing  out  that  the 
children  who  were  tested  only  were  Involved 
In  about  eight  weeks  of  Head  Start  classes. 

"She  said  no  pretests  were  used  and  that 
when  the  children  were  tested,  about  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  been  In 
Head  Start  classes. 

"""The  study  was  based  on  a  comparison  of 
their  test  scores  with  those  of  children  who 
had  not  been  In  the  program,  showing  little 
difference." 


Oakland  Pttblic  Schools, 
Oakland.  Calif.,  August  13, 1969. 
Hon.  George  MtraPHT, 
US.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Minu>HT:  I  have  read  with 
much  Interest  and  appreciation  your  address 
to  the  Senate  on  July  15,  1960,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Introduction  of  the  Urban  and 
Rural  Education  Act  of  1969. 

Tou  have  most  ably  dercrlbed  the  back- 
ground and  the  urgency  of  the  need  and 
there  Is  little  that  I  can  add  except  to  say 
that  your  description  of  the  nation's  troubled 
urban  school  systems  Is  a  very  exact  descrip- 
tion of  Oakland's  school  system. 

Superficially,  one  might  say  that  a  city 
such  as  Oakland  should  be  able  to  help  Itself 
more  effectively,  but  that  time  has  passed. 
The  very  same  conditions  which  have 
brought  the  schools  to  crisis  have  pretty  well 
paralyzed  the  will  of  the  community  to  help. 

The  Citizens  of  Oakland  are  deeply  divided 
In  many  ways  and  much  of  this  seems  to  be 
centered  on  what  to  do  with  the  schools. 
This  situation  has  effectively  defeated  all 
efforts  to  raise  locally  the  money  that  Is 
necessary  to  rehablllute  the  school  program 
and  to  provide  the  highly  specialized  and  ex- 
pensive help  needed  for  our  very  large  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  children. 

The  state  legislature  has  been  unable  to 
provide  the  help  for  the  urban  areas  which 
almost  everyone  admits  Is  needed. 

I  think  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say 
that  the  situation  in  Oakland  Is  ominous 
and  that  the  schools  in  their  present  weak- 
ened condition  offer  but  little  hope  for  Im- 
provement. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  deeply  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  on  our  behalf  and  will  do 
all  we  can  In  support. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Spencer  D.  Benbow, 
Acting  Superintendent. 

San  Francisco  Unitied  School 
District.  OmcE  of  the  Su- 
perintendent. 

San  Francisco.  Calif..  September  10,  19€9. 
Hon.  Georce  MTnu>HT. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  I  have  Just  com- 
pleted reading  the  text  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  Tuesday.  July  16.  1969.  it  was  very 
Interesting  to  see  how  closely  our  thinking 
Is  related  to  the  whole  matter  of  urban  edu- 
cation and  possible  solutions. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the  sug- 
gestions which  are  made  by  you  in  your  In- 
troduction to  the  Urban  and  Rural  Educa- 
Uon  Act  of  1960. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  that  not  only 
In  our  city,  but  throughout  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  present  Title  I  ESEA  funds  are 
being  used  as  suggested  In  your  Bill.  The  ma- 
jor problem,  however.  Is  that  adequate  funds 
have  not  been  provided  by  Congress  to  follow 
through  on  the  fine  suggestions  which  have 
been  made. 

I  hope  that  you  will  seek  the  support  of 
other  Congressional  members  so  that  your 
Ideas  can  become  reality.  I  shall  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  other  school  people  to  en- 
courage their  support  of  your  action. 
Sincerely. 

RoBEar  E.  Jenkins. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Los  Ancklxs  Cttt  Board 

op  Education, 
Loa  Angeles,  Calif..  August  15.  19€9. 

Hon.  OEORCR  MtTRPHT, 

Senator,    State   of   California,    U.S.    Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Georce:    Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  32.  1960  and  the  accompanying  ma- 
terial on  your  Urban  and  Rural  Education 
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Act  of   1969.   You   may  count  on   our  en- 
thusiastic support  of  this  measure. 

If  It  should  be  your  desire  to  have  lu  ap- 
pear to  tesUfy  In  support  otf  the  bill,  we 
would  appreciate  It  if  your  office  could  In- 
form us  as  early  as  possible  In  advance  so 
that  we  can  be  adequately  prepared  both  In 
terms  of  available  staff  and  supportive  mate- 
rials. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  California 
Legislature  apparently  Intends  not  only  to 
limit  addlUonal  sUte  school  aid  to  what 
approximates  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
and  to  restore  the  ceilings  on  local  prop- 
erty taxes  for  school  support,  your  bill  offers 
the  only  hope  we  have  at  this  time  of  ob- 
taining additional  funds  to  enable  this 
school  district  to  deal  with  the  mounUng 
educational  problems  that  are  so  well  de- 
scribed in  your  excellent  statement. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  sponsoring  this  much  needed 
legislation.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  In 
any  way  we  can  to  obtain  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Jack  P.  Crowthek. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

San  Diego  Citt  Schools, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  September  10, 1989. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Murphy:  This  Is  a  de- 
layed response  to  your  request  for  reactions 
to  your  proposed  Urban  and  Rural  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

Dr.  Jack  Hornback.  superintendent,  and 
appropriate  staff  members  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  proposal.  The  significant  result 
Is  quoted,  as  follows:  "There  was  general 
consensus  that  we  should  lend  full  support 
to  this  Act,  but  that  whenever  appropriate, 
emphasize  that  we  hope  the  escape  clause 
would  be  retained  to  allow  local  educational 
agencies  discretion  In  making  adjustments 
In  secondary  programs  as  appropriate  to 
local  needs." 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review 
this  Important  proposal. 
Sincerely. 

Bluford  F.  Minor, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 


Pasadena  Unified  School  District, 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  August  8. 1969. 
Mr.  George  Murpbt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Mukpht:  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  and  express  the  deep  gratitude  of  one 
of  the  school  districts  In  your  home  state 
for  Introducing  the  Urban  and  Rural  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1969.  I  have  perused  this  act 
carefully,  and  find  It  a  strong  positive  meas- 
ure to  deal  with  the  educational  crisis  In 
urban  and  rural  America. 

Our  school  district  has  had  to  cut  dras- 
tically Into  Its  educational  program  because 
of  inadequate  funding.  An  example  was 
the  recent  reluctant  but  necessary  move  of 
our  Board  of  Education  to  reduce  the  niun- 
ber  of  periods  available  to  students  In  our 
senior  high  schools  from  six  to  five. 

I  find  In  the  Urban  and  Rural  Education 
Act  of  1969,  a  strong  base  for  financial  sup- 
port, and  an  emphasis  In  concentrating 
funds  at  the  elementary  level  and  In  schools 
having  the  greatest  need. 

I  wish  you  success   In  your  endeavor  to 
see  that  this  Important  piece  of  legislation 
Is  enacted  into  law. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  W.  Hornbeck, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

State  op  California, 
Department  of  Education, 
Sacramento.  Calif.,  August  4. 1969. 
Hon.  George  Musphy, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Murphy:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Tuesday.  July  15,  with  the  text  of 
your  Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act  of  1969. 
Tou  have  certainly  Identified  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  urban  school  districts  and  made 
It  clear  that  we  cannot  afford  further  delay 
In  meeting  them.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  your  bill,  and  I  will  certainly  do  all 
that  I  possibly  can  to  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  It. 
Sincerely, 

Max  Raffestt. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET  DDRINO  SESSION  OP 
THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  may  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  on  tomorrow  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  because  they  have 
witnesses  coming  in  from  all  over  the 
country;  and  also  that  the  Suboommittee 
on  Tactical  Air  Power  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  11  AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  U 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  18,  1970,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 

the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  a  brief  morning  hour  tomorrow. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  17,  1970: 
In  the  Aib  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10, 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Carpenter  m,  433-68- 
1475FR  (majM-  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force 

In  the  Navy 

Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  Frederick  H. 
Schneider,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  I  nominate 
him  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— riiesrfay,  February  17,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Robert  S.  Widom,  Temple 
Emanuel,  Oreat  Neck,  N.Y.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Lord  of  the  universe,  we  ask  Thee  this 
day  for  fresh  inspiration  and  new  per- 
spective. 

In  a  world  haimted  by  the  skeletons 
and  ghosts  of  a  shattering  war  past  and 
present,  and  in  the  throes  of  fear  of  mas- 
sive destructive  forces  held  back  only  by 
a  thin  leash,  we  ask  Thee  for  wisdom 
and  knowledge  that  we  may  learn  some- 
how to  construct  the  essential  founda- 
tion for  an  enduring  peace.  Make  us  to 
realize  that  lasting  world  peace  requires 
the  implementation  of  such  positive  ele- 
ments as  equality,  security,  and  justice 
for  every  man  everywhere.  Bless  our 
country  that  it  may  become  more  and 
more  a  stronghold  of  equality,  secu- 
rity, and  justice. 

Enlighten  with  Thy  wisdom  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  land,  his  coimselors,  advisers. 


and  lawmakers,  and  all  those  who  have 
accepted  the  trust  and  accompanjrlng 
burdens  of  high  office  in  order  to  make 
and  keep  our  country  secure  and  soimd. 
Bless,  O  Lord,  their  efforts  and  the 
efforts  of  all  who  labor  to  advance  the 
frontiers  of  mutual  understanding  here 
in  our  land  and  everywhere,  who  strive 
to  push  the  walls  of  darkness  back  in 
the  faith  that  it  is  Thou  who  art  the 
giver  of  light.  Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  THADDEUS 
MICHAEL  MACHROWICZ 

(Mr.  NEDZI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to 
the  House,  with  great  sadness,  the  pass- 
ing of  a  dear  friend,  a  wise  counselor  and 
a  former  colleague  of  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  RepresentativeB, 
Federal  District  Justice  Th«uldeus  Mach- 
rowicz,  previously  Congressman  Machro- 
wlcz. 

Judge  Machrowicz  was  my  predecessor 
in  office,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  condolences 
and  those  of  my  wife,  Peggy,  to  his  wife, 
Sophie,  and  their  two  fine  sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  very  near  future 
I  will  ask  for  a  special  order  in  order 
that  Members  may  appropriately  memo- 
rialize Judge  Machrowicz. 


PASSAGE  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
FORM LEGISLATION  ESSENTIAL 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was   given  permission   to   address   the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  > 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problems  of  congressional 
reform  and  reorganization  are  much  too 
Important  to  be  sacrificed  in  an  intra- 
party  struggle  for  leadership. 

For  the  other  party  to  simply  change 
horses  in  midstream  would  do  nothing 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  congressional 
reform.  We  would  get  the  appearance  of 
reform,  perhaps,  but  without  the  sub- 
stance. More  would  be  done  to  hinder 
the  congressional  reform  movement  than 
to  help  it. 

Simply  selecting  new  leaders  will  do 
nothing  to  modernize  the  practices  and 
procedures  of  Congress.  It  will  not  open 
up  committee  business  meetings.  It  will 
not  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  It  will  not 
make  the  Congress  as  an  institution  one 
bit  more  responsive,  nor  will  it  do  any- 
thing at  all  to  bring  us  closer  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  unwritten  rule  on  seniority. 

The  only  real  way  to  reform  the  Con- 
gress Is  to  pass  a  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive congressional  reform  bill.  That 
being  the  case,  we  could  all  serve  the 
cause  better  If  we  would  Join  together  to 
urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  report 
promptly  a  constructive  reform  bill. 


strued  as  "rabble  rousing"  of  the  worse 
kind. 

I  submit,  that  If  the  Justice  wants  to 
ally  himself  with  the  likes  of  Eldrldge 
Cleaver.  Stokely  Carmichael.  and  others 
of  their  kind.  It  is  up  to  him.  They  are 
all  obviously  of  like  mind. 

However.  I  further  submit  that  If  he 
does,  then  he  should  step  down  from  the 
bench  and  join  with  them  In  the  role  of 
a  private  citizen,  not  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  whose  tainted  robes 
he  slouches  and  languishes. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  REBELLION 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
read  a  New  York  Times  review  of  a  new 
book  entitled  "Points  of  Rebellion"  by  a 
member  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  United  SUtea  of  America. 

Some  of  the  statements  that  the  re- 
viewer has  quoted  from  that  "tome" 
have  left  me  with  the  fear  that  the 
author,  while  taking  one  of  his  well- 
known  hikes  in  the  woods,  might  have 
been  attacked  by  a  flock  of  "coo-coo" 
birds  and  pecked  into  mental  incom- 
petence. 

I  was  appalled  at  the  statement, 
"violence  may  be  the  only  effective  re- 
sponse." in  dealing  with  the  so-called 
establishment.  This  quote  Is  worse  than 
the  "shoot  from  the  hip"  words  of  a 
former  Vice  President,  uttered  a  few 
years  ago  while  speaking  in  the  New 
Orleans.  La.,  area,  when  he  said  that  he 
still  had  enough  spark  left  in  him  to  lead 
a  good  sized  rebellion  himself. 

I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  Jus- 
tice comparing  the  leadership  of  our 
Federal  Govenunent  with  Adolf  Hitler. 

I  sorrow  in  the  knowledge  that  this 
memt)er  of  the  Highest  Court  in  the 
land  has  apparently  exhausted  himself 
mentally  by  his  constant,  and  contro- 
versial search  for  the  physical  "fountain 
of  youth." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  quite  clear,  at  least 
to  this  Member  of  Congress,  that  that 
person  has  once  again  brought  discredit 
to  the  VS.  Supreme  Court.  His  latest 
Irrational  ramblings  can  only  be  con- 


"INVITATION" 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  an  "In- 
vitation.") 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  has  been  written  and  spoken  of 
late  about  the  expanding  powers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  but 
until  very  recently  I  had  no  idea  that 
such  powers  extended  even  to  my  own 
staff.  In  the  not  too  disUnt  pleasant  past 
an  inviution  to  the  White  House  usually 
was  an  event  of  some  note  and  came  re- 
plete with  a  formal,  engraved  invitation 
very  much  appreciated  by  our  staffs.  It 
now  comes  on  mimeographed  paper  and 
invites  congressional  staff  persormel  to 
come  to  welcome  the  President  of  Prance, 
or  whoever,  on  the  White  House  lawn  at 
9:45  a.m. — an  hour  when  even  the  most 
privileged  congressional  staffer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  busy  at  work  for  one's  con- 
stituents. At  the  rate  the  invitations  have 
come  in  of  late— 2  weeks  ago  a  similar 
one  for  Prime  Minister  Wilson— perhaps 
we  shall  have  to  add  a  new  clerk  to  our 
payrolls  and  assign  him  the  specific  duty 
of  answering  the  call  to  arms  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Or  perhaps,  we 
should  encourage  the  chef  d'protocol  to 
arrange  all  visits  for  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
or  holidays  or.  better  still,  mayhap  we 
should  Inform  someone  that  the  where- 
abouts of  a  Member's  staff  is  of  some 
concern  to  the  Member  and  his  con- 
stitutents. 

The  text  of  the  taviUtlon  follows: 
The  WHrr*  House. 
Washington,  February  13.  1970. 
To  All  Congreitional  Staff  Personnel: 

President  Pompidou  of  Prance  will  arrive 
at  the  White  Houae  on  Tuesday.  February  34, 
at  10  AM.  Tou  are  Invited  to  the  arrival  cere- 
mony on  the  south  lawn  of  the  White  House 
The  southwest  gates  will  open  at  »  AM. 

In  order  to  gain  entrance  to  the  grounds 
you  will  be  required  to  have  a  ticket.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Sara  Van  Oster- 
hout.  Room  134  Cannon  House  Office 
Building. 

You  must  be  In  place  by  not  later  than 
9.45  AM. 


no  situation  more  serious  and  no  prob- 
lem that  plagues  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  my  State  of  Alabama  more  than  the 
wholesale  disruption  of  the  public  school 
systems  for  the  sake  of  achieving  a  racial 
balance  On  Sunday,  February  8,  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  about  10.000  con- 
cerned parents  in  Birmingham.  Repre- 
sentatives from  parents  organizations  in 
five  SUtes  attended  this  meeting  along 
with  many  officials  of  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  States. 

Today.  Alabama  Gov.  Albert  Brewer 
and  his  fellow  Governors  have  come  here 
to  Washington  to  meet  with  the  congres- 
sional delegations  of  those  States  whose 
schools  have  been  severely  affected.  I 
welcome  Governor  Brewer  and  the  other 
Governors  here  and  pledge  to  them  and 
to  the  people  of  my  State  of  Alabama  my 
wholehearted  efforts  toward  reversing 
the  trend  toward  destruction  of  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

U.S.  AID  TO  NIGERIA 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  rather 
strange  that  we  should  read  In  the  inner 
pages  of  the  newspapers  that  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  is  allowing  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  U.S.  relief  supplies 
to  go  to  waste  while  untold  thousands  of 
Blafrans  continue  to  die  of  starvation 
and  disease.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  noted, 
British  aid  has  been  accepted  and  dis- 
tributed with  open  arms. 

However  suspect  our  Intentions  may  be, 
it  will  certainly  be  of  little  consolation  to 
those  who  will  die  in  the  absence  of  these 
relief  sui^lles.  If  this  is  In  fact  the  case, 
it  suggests  that  a  reevaluation  of  our 
policy  with  respect  to  Nigeria  is  well  In 
order  as  well  as,  perhaps,  with  other  for- 
eign nations  which  habitually  thumb 
their  noses  at  this  country  while  holding 
out  both  hands  to  see  whether  the  United 
States  or  Russia  will  be  the  first  to  come 
rushing  In  to  cross  their  palm  with  hard, 
cold  cash. 

The  attitude  of  the  Nigerian  GoTcrn- 
ment  should  also  be  an  awakening  to  the 
bleeding  hearts  among  our  own  people 
who  vilified  the  alleged  "inadequate"  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  Bl- 
afran  people  as  being  an  Inhumane  ges- 
ture. It  does  seem  that  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man  assumes  many  different  forms 
and  it  is  not,  as  some  proclaim,  a  pecu- 
liarly American  characteristic. 


DISRUPTION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  TO  ACHIEVE  RACIAL 
BALANCE 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 


RESIGNATION    FROM    COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

PEBBVaaT  17. 1970. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCokmack, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 

DcAa  Mb.  Spkakek:   My  resignation  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Is  hereby  submitted  with  the  request 
that  It  be  recorded  as  effective  Immediately. 
Respectfully. 

Del  Clawson. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
838)  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  838 

Resolved,  That  Del  Clawson  of  California 
be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   on    Appropriations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  ON  FEBRU- 
ARY 18  AND  19 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  may  sit  during  general  de- 
bate on  February  18  and  February  19. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  not  true  that, 
according  to  the  program,  we  shall  be 
considering  at  that  time  the  very  im- 
portant appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  House  will  be  considering  the  appro- 
priation bill  at  that  time  but  the  re- 
quest is  limited  to  general  debate  only. 
And  may  I  make  two  observations.  First, 
the  committee  is  trying  to  consider  the 
crime  bill,  and  both  Mr.  Celler  and  Mr. 
McCtTLLOCH  have  cleared  this  request. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee,  Mr.  Mc- 
CxTLLocH,  specifically  asked  if  I  would 
seek  to  get  this  permission.  They  do  want 
to  proceed  with  hearings  on  the  omnibus 
crime  bill.  They  have  vdtnesses  sched- 
uled, and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  as 
strong  as  I  am  in  wanting  this  legislation 
on  the  floor,  and  I  hope  he  can  help  them 
expedite  it.  This  would  be  helpful  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sure 
how  strong  the  gentleman  Is,  but  I  am 
strong  for  antlcrime  legislation,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  is  what  this  country  needs. 
But  even  more  convincing  is  the  fact 
that  after  waiting  all  these  months  we 
are  finally  having  hearings,  and  if  wit- 
nesses from  across  the  country  have  been 
scheduled,  I  will  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  ii 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoUNo.  13] 

Adair  Fisher  Morse 

Arends  Ford,  Morton 

Ashbrook  William  D.  Moss 

Ashley  Gettys  Myers 

Asplnall  Gray  Ottlnger 

Blanton  Oubser  Felly 

Bow  Harrington  Pettis 

Brasco  Hubert  Pike 

Brock  Henderson  Pollock 

Brown.  Calif.  Jonas  Powell 

Burton,  Calif.  Ktrwan  Rodlno 

Burton,  tJtah  Kleppe  Rosenthal 

Celler  Landgrebe  Roudebusb 

Chlsholm  Long,  Md.  Ruppe 

Clark  Lowensteln  Sandman 

Clay  McCarthy  Scheuer 

Conyers  McCIoskey  Springer 

Cramer  McDade  Stubblefleld 

Culver  McEwen  Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis.  McKneaUy  Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson  McMillan  Tunney 

Dent  MaUllard  Watkins 

Dtggs  Mann  Wilson, 

Dlngell  Matbias  Charles  H. 

Dom  Bfay  Yates 

Edwards,  Calif.  Monagan 

Evins,  Tenn.  Moorhead 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  354 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


ROGERS  URGES  FINCH  TO  CALL 
MEETING  WITH  PETROLEUM  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRIES 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
less  than  a  month  ago,  I  spoke  of  a  "Get 
the  Lead  Out"  campaign  and  said  at  that 
time  it  was  necessary  for  petroleum  com- 
panies to  convert  to  unleaded  gasoline  to 
help  fight  air  pollution. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  amazing  response  which  has  been 
forthcoming  from  the  petroleum  com- 
panies and  also  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers. Both  have,  in  essence,  ad- 
mitted that  lead  is  a  factor  in  eliminating 
air  pollution  from  automobiles. 

General  Motors  said  yesterday  that  all 
its  1971  models  could  use  unleaded  gaso- 
line. Prior  to  this.  Ford  Motor  Co.  an-, 
noimced  that  the  majority  of  its  products 


would  be  able  to  rim  on  unleaded  gasoline 
by  1972  and  many  in  1971.  Chrsyler 
Corp.'s  statement  on  this  issue  is  similar. 

It  now  appears  that  the  majority  of  the 
parties  involved  are  vdlllng  to  convert  to 
promote  cleaner  air,  and  indeed  the  "Get 
the  Lead  Out"  campaign  is  rolling. 

All  we  need  now  is  a  catalyst  to  bring 
all  the  parties  together  to  begin  the  pro- 
gram. When  the  Public  Health  Subcom- 
mittee resumes  hearings  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  we  hope  to  bring  forth  the  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  accomplish  this. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  wired  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare asking  him  to  set  a  iheeting  for  the 
major  manufacturers  of  petroleum  and 
automobiles  to  discuss  this  problem  to 
set  a  time  schedule.  We  have  a  general 
agreement  to  move  against  this  phase  of 
air  pollution.  It  can  be  accomplished 
within  a  year  or  two,  and  we  should  not 
waste  time  now. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  will  initiate  this 
discussion  at  the  soonest  possible  time. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT BOARD  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1969— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-252) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  hereby  transmit  to  you  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Railrotid  Retirement  Board 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  During  that  year, 
retirement  and  survivor  benefit  pay- 
ments totaled  $1.5  billion  and  were  paid 
to  some  1^  million  beneficiaries.  Un- 
emplosmient  Insurance  Act  pasonents 
amoimted  to  $97,000,000  and  were  paid 
to  about  178,000  beneficiaries. 

RiCHARJD  Nixoir. 
The  White  House,  Februdry  17,  1970. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
day  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
omnibus  bill  on  the_Private  Calendar. 


OMNIBUS  PRIVATE  CLAIMS  BILL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HR.  15062) 
for  the  relief  of  sundry  claimants  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  16062 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

TlUe  I— (HJl.  3723.  For  the  relief  of  Robert  G. 
Smith.) 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Robert  O.  Smith  of  Annandale 
Virginia,  the  sum  of  $1,440.  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  work  he  per- 
formed for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
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nltT   from   June   7.    1B66.   through   July    16. 
19«5.  lnclu»tv« 

S«c.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  approprUtea 
in  thU  Act  in  exceaa  oi  10  per  centum  thereof 
•ball  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  such  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  P««;»n 
vlolaUng  the  provisions  of  thU  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
-v^nvlctlon  thereof  ahaU  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •1,000. 

coMMtrrxx  amkndmknt 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  1. 
strike  "in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof.' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  

MOTION    OfTXaH*   BT    MB.    HAU. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Hall  moves  to  atrUe  UUe  I  of  the  bill 
HR  15063.  including  all  of  Unes  3  through 
11  on  page  1  and  all  of  lines  1  through  7  on 
pages. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  since  1953  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  again  confronted  with  an 
omnibus  private  bill. 

This  bin  before  us  today  Is  a  con- 
glomeraUon  of  four  private  bUls  of  prior 
recommital.  These  four  biUs  have  been 
given  the  most  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
ofBcially  elected  objectors  for  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar.  They  have  not  performed 
their  responsibility  in  a  frivolous  manner. 
They  have  studied  each  bill  In  great 
detail  and  have  attempted  to  give  the 
sponsoring  Member  every  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  All  have  been  accessible  to  the 
proponents  and  open  to  Inlonnatlon  In 
addition  to  the  report. 

Based  on  the  facts  and  the  equities  In 
each  of  these  four  private  bills,  one  could 
not  in  good  faith  allow  their  passage  by 
unanimous  consent. 

In  short,  these  are  studied  objectors, 
not  obstructionists  or  partisans. 

I  think  historically  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  about  the  action  on  pri- 
vate claim  bills  in  the  90th  Congress- 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  were  779. 
Reported  therefrom  to  the  House  were 
207.  Of  these  private  bUls.  178  did  pass 
the  House  by  unanimous  consent;  116 
became  enacted  laws;  three  were  vetoed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  circumvent  the  judg- 
ment and  the  responsibilities  of  the  ofB- 
clal  objectors,  an  omnibus  private  bill 
is  presented.  M  this  procedure  Is  to  con- 
tinue why.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  even  have 
"objectors-  to  the  Private  Calendar?  Why 
try  to  protect  the  Treasury  and  the  tax- 
payers' hard-earned  dollars?  Why  not 
allow  all  claims  regardless  of  merit  or 
equity? 

Remember,  this  Is  established  in  our 
rules  of  procedure  as  a  unanimous- 
consent  procedure  for  expediting  the 
business  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
What  will  be  the  situation  if  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  use  of  an  omxubus 
private  bill  as  a  device  for  thwarting  the 
Judgment  and  the  decisions  of  the 
objectors? 


For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  this  title  of 
the  omnibus  private  bill. 

Now,  specifically  as  to  striking  title 
No.  1,  the  salient  fact  concerning  HR. 
3723.  a  private  source  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Mr.  Robert  O.  Smith,  of  Annandale, 
Va..  is  that  he  was  given  no  assurance 
that  he  would  receive  compensation  for 
the  period  in  which  he  worked  prior  to 
his  ofBcial  appointment  to  the  OEO 
agency. 

Second,  no  OEO  officer  or  official  could 
give  Mr.  Smith,  or  was  legally  empowered 
to  authorize,  compensation  for  the  period 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Third,  the  Director  of  OEO  has  sUtu- 
tory  authority  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services.  And  we  recall 
when  this  bill  was  before  the  House  what 
a  point  was  made  of  the  voluntary 
services. 

Fourth,  the  OEO  sUtes  In  its  report: 

We  do  not  beUeve  that  Mr.  Smith  U  law- 
fully entitled  to  compensation  for  the  period 
In  which  be  worked  prior  to  official  appoint- 
ment as  an  OEO  employee. 

Thus,  it  does  not  meet  the  criteria 
agreed  to  by  the  entire  House  at  the  con- 
vening of  the  91st  Congress  for  consider- 
ation on  the  Private  Calendar. 

I  do  not  believe  this  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  dip  into  the  taxpayers  pocket. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  the  report 
says  nothing,  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  agency  itself  does  not  believe  he  has 
entitlement,  about  the  rest  of  his  em- 
ployment. What  Is  his  record?  What  were 
his  efficiency  reports?  Is  he  still  with  the 
agency?  If  not.  was  he  fired  or  termi- 
nated? Was  he  promoted?  Has  he  been 
reassigned? 

This  is  not  equitable.  It  is  a  WU  that 
properly  should  have  been  recommitted, 
though  it  was  not  recommitted  but  sim- 
ply put  over  without  objection  until  the 
omnibus  technique  was  invoked. 

I  submit  that  as  the  first  consideration 
of  an  omnibus  bill  this  title  should  be 
stricken.  I  ask  the  indulgence  and  yea 
vote  of  the  Members  of  the  House  in  so 
doing. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

May  I  first  sUte  that  these  matters 
are  before  the  House  today  for  consid- 
eration under  the  procedure  known  as 
the  omnibus  bill  of  procedure.  This  is 
the  procedure  provided  under  a  rule 
adopted  by  the  House  to  take  care  of  sit- 
uations involving  bills  objected  to  when 
these  matters  have  previously  been  on 
the  Private  Calendar. 

I  submit  again  that  we  are  here  to- 
day in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Insofar  as  these  bills  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  been  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  almost  a  year.  Initially 
they  were  fully  considered  by  members 
of  a  subcomimttee  whoee  members  are 
all  experienced  and  trained  lawyers. 
They  were  submitted  by  that  subcom- 
mittee to  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  also  all  well-trained,  experi- 
enced lawyers.  They  have  been  favor- 
ably approved  by  both  the  subcommit- 
tee and  by  the  full  committee  on  their 
merits. 


I  submit  further.  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
this  Is  the  procedure  and  the  only  pro- 
cedure available  to  the  Members  and 
particularly  to  the  sponsoring  Members 
to  bring  their  case  before  the  full  mem- 
bership of  this  House  for  consideration. 

When  a  private  bill  is  reported  and 
placed  on  the  Private  Calendar,  as  a 
practical  matter,  on  the  call  of  that  cal- 
endar it  can  only  be  passed  by  unani- 
mous consent.  The  rules  permit  no  de- 
bate, discussion,  or  explanation  of  an 
individual  private  bill.  Should  a  bill  be 
objected  to  by  two  or  more  Members  it 
must  be  recommitted  to  the  committee. 
The  omnibus  bill  procedure  then  provides 
an  opportunity  for  an  explanation  and 
discussion  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  After 
the  issues  and  merits  of  the  bill,  and 
most  importantly,  the  questions  concern- 
ing the  granting  of  relief  are  discussed, 
the  Members  of  the  House  have  the  right 
to  express  their  views  on  the  measure  by 
a  vote  under  the  rules.  Actually,  this  is 
the  only  way  the  Members  of  the  House 
may  vote  on  such  a  bill. 

When  the  bill  H.R,  15062  was  reported 
to  the  House  the  committee  report 
stated: 

The  committee  feels  that  the  bills  in- 
cl\ided  as  titles  In  HR.  15062  merit  con- 
sideration under  the  omnibus  bill  procedure 
which  permlu  debate  and  discussion  as 
limited  by  the  rule  at  the  time  that  the 
omnibus  bill  Is  read  for  amendment. 

My  view  Is  that  this  quotation  reflects 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  committee  in 
reporting  this  bill  which  Is  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  a  free  and  open  consid- 
eration of  these  bills  by  the  House  In 
accordance  with  its  rules, 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  as  the  sponsor  of  title  I, 
HJl,  15062.  formerly  my  bill  HJl,  3723, 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Robert  G,  Smith, 
one  of  my  constituents.  There  is  a  simple 
question  here  for  the  Congress.  Is  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  liable 
for  the  fully  authorized  act  of  its  offi- 
cials? It  can  be  stated  another  way,  can 
an  official  of  the  U.S.  Government  hire 
an  employee  and  then  not  pay  him  for 
his  work  because  some  subordinate  per- 
sonnel of&cer  delayed  the  paperwork  for 
over  a  month? 

These  are  the  uncontested  facts:  Mr. 
Smith  reported  to  work  at  the  urgent 
request  of  duly  authorized  officials  of  the 
Job  Corps,  an  integral  part  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  perform  in 
an  official  cai>acity  on  June  7,  1965.  Be- 
cause of  a  delay  in  paper  work  by  the 
personnel  officer  of  OEO  he  was  not  put 
on  the  official  payroll  until  July  16,  1965. 
Every  official  of  OEO  admits  that  Mr. 
Smith  should  have  been  paid  for  his 
work.  OEO  does  not  suggest  that  Mr. 
Smith  volunteered  to  work  for  less  pay 
or  for  nothing;  they  admit  they  goofed. 
Which,  aside.  I  might  add  is  Just  another 
goof  for  that  organization.  Nonetheless, 
the  fact  exists  that  an  offer  of  employ- 
ment was  made  for  a  specific  Job  at  a 
specific  time  and  there  was  an  accept- 
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ance.  There  was  no  failure  to  perform 
by  Mr.  Smith.  The  only  failure  to  per- 
form was  by  the  officials  of  OEO,  an 
official  Government  agency.  A  contract 
was  made  and  breached.  Compensatory 
damages  are  due  to  Mr.  Smith.  The 
executive  branch  has  refused  Mr,  Smith's 
efforts  to  collect  the  salary  due  him  for 
the  period  of  employment  June  7  through 
July  16.  1965,  agreed  to  be  $1,440,  because 
the  personnel  officer  of  OEO  failed  to 
keep  or  make  the  proper  documentation 
verifying  employment.  Federal  regula- 
tions prohibit  the  backdating  of  person- 
nel actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  up  to  this  Con- 
gress to  right  this  wrong.  The  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  recommends  this 
bill  be  considered  favorably,  I  urge  this 
Congress  to  pass  title  I  to  H,R,  15062 
as  I  firmly  believe  the  Congress  should 
not  permit  the  Government  to  perpe- 
trate an  injustice  by  avoiding  an  ap- 
parent obligation.  The  honoring  of  ob- 
ligations is  a  tradition  of  the  American 
people;  now  is  not  the  time  to  break  this 
tradition. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  like 
to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia if  he  introduced  this  bill  by 
request? 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Yes;  I 
did. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Well,  I  would 
think  in  view  of  your  rather  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  bill  that  you  ought 
to  have  omitted  those  two  words. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr,  Hall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  7,  noes  15. 

Bfr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  59,  nays  288,  not  voting  84, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  14]   , 

TEAS— 59      I 


Utt 
Winn 


Ayres 

Duncan               1 

Cuykendall 

Bennett 

Erlenbom           Langen 

Bray 

Eahleman            Lennon 

Brlnkley 

Brlns.  Tenn.       Lujan 

Broomfleld 

Foreman             McClure 

Brown,  Mich. 

PounUln            McMillan 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ooodllng             Miller.  Ohio 

Bush 

Oross                   MlzeU 

Button 

Haley                   O'Konskl 

Camp 

Hall                     l>off 

Chappell 

Hammer-            Price,  Tex. 

Clawson.  Del 

Schmidt           Satterfleld 

Collins 

Harsha                Scherle 

Colmer 

Hunt                   Schwengel 

Crane 

Hutchinson        Snyder 

Cunningham 

Jarman                Stelger.  Wis. 

Denney 

Johnson,  Pa.       Talcott 

Derwlnskl 

Jonas                  Thomson.  Wis 
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Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
karrett 
Beau.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU,  Calif. 
Berry 
BetU 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Bo  land 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brooks 
Brotanan 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  WU. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
(Tohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbet t 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Daddarlo 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
delaOam 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondaon 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
FasceU 
Felghan 
Plndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 
Prellnghuysen 


Wold 
Wylle 
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Frey 

Frledel 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Orover 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCiUloch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPaU 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Klink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 

Mollohan 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcber 
Ne-tzl 
Nelsen 
vichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hars 


Wyman 
Zwach 


Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'NeUl.  BAass. 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimie 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  Ul. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

QiUe 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Reld.  lU. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Rolierts 

Roblson 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roaenttaal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scbneebeli 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Ddall 

miman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yatrcn 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 
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Abemetby 

Gray 

Myers 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Griffin 

Ottlnger 

Ashbrook 

Gubser 

Patman 

Ashley 

Hagan 

Pelly 

Aspinall 

Pettis 

Baring 

Hays 

PoUock 

Blackburn 

Hubert 

PoweU 

Blanton 

Henderson 

Rarlck 

Boggs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rees 

Brasco 

Kirwan 

Rodino 

Brock 

Kleppe 

Roudebush 

Brown,  Calif. 

Landgrebe 

Ruppe 

Burton.  Calif. 

Landrum 

SrJieuer 

Burton,  Utah 

Long.  La. 

Skubitz 

Carey 

Long.  Md, 

Slack 

Chlsholm 

Lowensteln 

Springer 

CUrk 

McCIoekey 

Stubblefleld 

Clay 

McDade 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cramer 

McKneaUy 

Thompson.  Oa 

Culver 

Macdonald, 

Tunney 

Dawson 

Waggonner 

Dent 

MaUllard 

Watkins 

Diggs 

Mathias 

Watson 

DlngeU 

May 

Whltten 

Dom 

Monagan 

Wiggins 

Edwards.  Calif 

Montgomery 

Wilson. 

Plsher 

Morse 

Charles  H. 

Plynt 

Morton 

Yates 

Oettys 

Moss 

.. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Messrs.  BARRETT,  THOMPSON  of 
New  Jersey,  BIAGGI,  and  BEALL  of 
Maryland  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  UTT  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  title  n  of  the 
biU. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  U— (HJl.  5000.  For  the  reUef  of  Pedro 
Irizarry  Guldo.) 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Pedro  Irizarry  Guldo,  of  Stax  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  simi  of  $3,581.05  In  full 
settlement  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  additional  compensation 
for  overtime  and  night  work  during  the  pe- 
riod of  July  10,  1946,  to  March  24,  1952.  as 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Quartermaster  Supply  Office,  Port  Buchanan, 
Puerto  Rico.  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  thereof  shall  t>e  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

MOTION  OFFEBED  BT  MB.  CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oboss  moves  to  strike  title  II  of  the 
bill  HM.  15062.  including  all  of  Unes  8 
through  25  on  page  2. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  might 
be  termed  the  claims  bill  for  the  sleep- 
ing night  watchmtm,  Pedro  Irizarry 
Guldo,  who  was  a  night  checker  and 
watchman  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
at  Fort  Buchanan,  PJl.  He  worked  in 
this  job  for  approximately  6  years,  from 
1946  to  1952.  Three  years  later — 3 
years  after  leaving  that  Job — he  submit- 
ted a  bUl  for  $24,784.32  for  overtime. 

The  Members  should  understand  Mr. 
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Ouido  was  paid  a  night  dlflerenUftl  dur- 
ing the  time  he  worked. 

Ouido  began  his  work  in  the  late 
afternoon  or  early  evening,  and  was  fur- 
nished, from  midnight  unUl  6:30  in  the 
morning,  or  approximately  that  Ume. 
with  sleeping  quarters  and  food.  At  3 
a  m  and  6  a.m.  he  accomparUed  another 
employee  for  the  purpose  of  unlocking 
two  cold-storage  warehouses.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  extent  of  his  back- 
breaking  labor  from  midnight,  or  ap- 
proximately that  time.  untU  6  in  the 
morning  when  his  slumber  apparently 

ended.  ^  , 

As  I  say.  the  original  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced carried  a  price  tag  of  nearly 
$25,000.  Apparently  the  Army,  to  get  rid 
of  this  claim  agreed  to  pay  approxi- 
mately S3. 500  for  overtime,  despite  the 
fact  that  Guido  was  paid  a  night  differ- 
enUal  and  his  claim  to  overtime  is  com- 
pletely unsubstantiated  by  any  records. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  dis- 
agrees with  this  claim  and  opposes  it. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  op- 
posed to  this  claim. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  says  it  is 
willing  to  hand  over  $3,500.  despite  the 
fact  that  it  appears  from  the  records 
that  all  overtime  reported  as  worked  by 
him  during  the  period  covered  was  duly 
certified  and  actually  paid  for  in  full, 
as  evidenced  by  the  photosUts  of  indi- 
vidual earning  records  and  records  at- 
tached. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  also  says 
that  several  of  the  employees  mentioned 
by  Ouido  in  his  correspondence  in  be- 
half of  his  claim  were  contacted  in  an 
effort  to  secure  further  information 
which  might  be  used  in  the  development 
of  his  claim.  All  of  the  employees— all 
of  the  employees  interviewed — stated 
that  although  they  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  claimant  was  assigned 
duties  as  a  night  duty  checker  at  the 
Quartermaster  Supply  Office  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  claim,  they  had 
no  knowledge  that  he  ever  was  required 
to  work  in  excess  of  his  regiilarly  sched- 
uled workweek  of  40  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  recommending  against  fa- 
vorable consideration,  says  that  there  is 
no  indication  that  any  question  about 
payment  was  made  until  3  years  later. 
In  other  words,  this  man  never  raised  the 
slightest  protest,  according  to  the  record 
before  the  committee,  and  now  the 
House.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  he  ever  sought  overtime  dur- 
ing the  6  years  that  he  worked.  After 
the  lapse  of  3  years,  official  time  and 
attendance  records  for  the  period  had 
been  routinely  destroyed,  therefore  the 
lack  of  substantiating  evidence. 

Mr.  Macy.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  at  this  time  this  claim 
arose,  goes  on  to  say  that  this  type  of 
private  relief  measure  would  establish  a 
most  undesirable  precedent  by.  in  effect, 
placing  the  burden  of  proof  in  most  cases 
on  the  Federal  agency  rather  than  on  the 
claimant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
comes  under  the  plain  heading  of  a 
phoney  claim  in  that  this  man  contended 
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he  was  owed  some  $24,784.82  and.  appar- 
ently, now  he  Is  willing  to  accept  $3,500. 
although  the  records  indicate  he  is  en- 
titled to  nothing. 

This  also  raises  the  question.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
subcommittee,  which  handled  this  bill,  is 
prepared  to  do  about  the  claims  that  will 
probably  come  in  seeking  overtime  for 
those  who  substituted  for  this  man  dur- 
ing the  6  years  that  he  was  employed — 
for  those  who  substituted  for  him  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  and  holidays  and  on 
his  annual  leave  time.  Is  it  proposed,  on 
the  basis  of  no  records  whatsoever,  to  pay 
them  overtime  as  well?  How  is  it  pro- 
posed to  deny  them? 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment  to 
stop  this  handout. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  so- 
called  phony  claim— this  so-called  un- 
substantiated claim  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
port favorably— this  case  of  the  sleep- 
ing nieht  watchman,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  cases  that  has  ever 
come  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  a  private  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  not  appreciated  the 
burden  that  was  placed  on  this  sleeping 
watchman  who  worked  from  4  o'clock  to 
12  oclock  every  night  and  was  paid  for 
that — and  only  for  that. 

But  he  was  required  thereafter  to  stay 
on  the  job.  This  man  who  had  his  own 
home  and  who  had  a  wife  and  five  kids, 
could  not  go  home  after  that  because 
he  had  to  sUy  on  the  base  for  7  '/a  hours 
additional.  He  was  provided  sleeping 
quarters.  Of  course,  he  could  sleep — he 
only  had  to  get  up  twice  between  12 
oclock  and  7:30  o'clock.  He  had  to  get 
up  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go  to 
a  refrigerated  warehouse  and  open  it  up 
for  inspection  by  the  engineers.  After 
that  was  done,  he  would  go  back.  Then 
he  had  to  reopen  the  warehouse  again  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Twice  during 
the  night,  he  had  to  open  and  close  that 
warehouse  and  he  had  to  stay  there 
during  the  inspection.  He  was  not  paid 
one  cent  for  this. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  stated 
that  he  was  paid  for  overtime  Diiring 
the  6-year  period,  the  records  show  he 
was  paid  $39.89  for  overtime. 

The  Army  estimates  that  the  very  least 
he  could  have  worked  in  opening  and 
closing  that  warehouse  was  1  Va  hours  per 
night  and  he  was  paid  $39.89.  The  Army 
fought  this  thing  for  many  years  and 
finally  became  convinced  that  there  was 
Justice  to  the  claim,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  the  Army  withdrew  the  claim. 

Due  and  timely  protests  were  made. 
There  is  a  showing  in  the  record  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  this  man  on  January 
22.  1952.  Let  me  say  here  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  mistaken  In  his  be- 


lief that  this  mans  claim  was  filed  after 
he  left  his  employment — because  it  was 
not  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  I  submit  that  the  record 
clearly  shows  the  claim  for  overtime  was 
filed  3  years  after  he  left  the  job. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  ^Mr.  Donohue)  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Gross  » ? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  I  want  to  cor- 
rect is  this.  I  did  not  say  he  had  been 
paid  overtime.  That  is  what  this  claim 
is  all  about.  I  said  he  was  paid  a  night 
differential  and  the  gentleman  surely 
does  not  dispute  that? 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  That  is  not  disputed. 
The  statement  that  is  disputed  is  the 
gentleman's  quotation  from  some  record. 
I  think,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  fully 
paid  for  this  overtime  work.  He  was  paid 
$39.89  for  some  sort  of  overtime,  but  not 
this  overtime — for  that  he  was  paid 
nothing. 

Before  he  left,  on  January  22,  1952, 
long  before  he  left,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  executive  officer,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  record,  to  Maj.  James  Mitchell, 
complaining  about  his  15  Vi -hour  stint 
for  which  he  received  compensation  that 
would  be  proper  for  only  8  hours,  asking 
that  he  be  relieved  of  the  extra  7 '  2  hours 
of  duty,  and  asking  that  he  be  paid  for 
the  time  for  which  he  had  not  been  paid 
during  the  past  6  years.  Two  months 
later  he  was  relieved  of  his  7V2-hour  ad- 
ditional stint,  showing  that  he  was  cor- 
rect in  protesting  that  he  was  not  paid 
for  that  time. 

Thereafter  he  worked  for  years  just  8 
hours  and  was  paid  for  the  8  hours.  In 
the  meantime,  he  was  claiming  that  he 
wanted  the  overtime  for  which  he  had 
not  been  paid.  He  was  claiming  over- 
Ume  for  the  entire  7>a  hours  to  which 
he  was  entitled  under  Puerto  Rlcan  law. 
The  Army  was  not  bound  by  that  law. 
but  he  was  claiming  the  entire  7V2  hours 
for  which  he  would  have  received  pay 
from  any  private  employer  in  Puerto 

Rico.  ^.     , 

I  submit  that  this  is  an  exceedmgly 
meritorious  claim,  that  an  Injustice  has 
been  done  this  man  for  too  many  years, 
and  It  should  be  redressed.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "no"  on  the  motion  to 
strike. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  "  Mr.  Gross  ) . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  17,  noes  67. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  56.  nays  289,  not  voting  87. 
as  follows: 
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Berry 

BrlnUey 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mtcb. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins 

Colmer 

Cowger 

Crane 

Davis,  Oa. 

DavU.  WU. 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dowdy 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

.\ddabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beau.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
BetU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke,  Iilass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
aark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
(1e  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Erlchardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 


(Roll  No.  15] 

TEAS— 6« 

Escb 

Evlns.  Tenn. 
Foreman 
Oettys 
Ooodllng 
Oross 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jonas 
Kyi 
Lujan 
l/ukens 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
Mlze 
Mlzell 

NATS— 388 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellngbuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Marsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 

Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
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O'Konskl 

Pimle 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Snyder 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Talcott 

Utt 

Winn 

Wi'lle 

Wyman 

ZIon 


Lloyd 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McClorj- 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MicFall 
McKneally 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
lAwher 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 
PoUock 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Hees 
Held.  111. 
Held.  N.Y. 
Reifel 
Reuse 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Roybal 


Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stagijers 


Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Van  Deerllu 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

NOT  VOTXNO— 87 


Wampler 

Watts 

Welcker 

Wbalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wldnall 

WlKiilns 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Baring 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Bra  SCO 

Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burton,  CaUf. 

Burton,  Utah 

CaSery 

Carey 

Cblsbolm 

Clay 

Cramer 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Edwards,  Calif, 


Edwards.  La. 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Gny 

Griffin 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Laudgrebe 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McMUlan 

Matblas 

May 

Melcher 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morse 


Moss 

Myers 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Powell 

Rarlck 

Roudebusb 

Ruppe 

Scbeuer 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tunney 

UUman 

Waggonner 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whitten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Yates 
Young 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Title  m— (HJl.  6378.  For  the  reUef  of  Noel 

S,  Marston) 
That  Noel  S.  Marston,  master  sergeant  K-7, 
United  States  Army,  retired  (RA20147630) . 
of  York  Coiinty,  Virginia  Is  hereby  reUeved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $3,261.69  representing 
the  amount  of  a  gross  overpayment  of  his 
pay  and  allowances  for  periods  between  No- 
vember 28,  1942,  and  February  28.  1965,  as 
a  result  of  administrative  errors,  without 
fault  or  knowledge  on  bis  part,  in  adjusting 
his  longevity  pay  status.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  ofBcer  of  the  United  States. 
full  credit  sball  be  aUowed  for  the  amounts 
for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sk:.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasviry  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Noel  S.  Marston,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or 
partial  satisfaction  of  the  UablUty  to  the 
United  States  specified  In  the  first  section. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  pefson  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 


and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  91,000. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROWN    OF   OHIO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  moves  to  strike  title 
in  of  the  biU  HJt.  15062.  including  lines  1 
through  25  on  page  3  and  all  of  lines  1  and 
2  on  page  4. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
motion  affects  only  title  m  of  this  omni- 
bus bill,  which  would  grant  relief  to  Noel 
Marston. 

The  case  involves  $3,251.69  in  funds 
which  the  Army  overpaid  Army  M.  Sgt. 
Noel  S.  Marston  of  York  County,  Va.  The 
bill  would  require  payment  by  the  Army 
to  Marston  of  approximately  one-third 
of  that  amount  which  the  Army  withheld 
to  reduce  the  overpayment  and  it  would 
cancel  Marston's  liability  to  return  the 
remaining  amount  of  the  total  over- 
payment. 

The  objectors  submit  that  Sergeant 
Marston's  case  IS  not  one  In  which  the 
Congress  should  enact  special  legislative 
relief  because  "equity  and  justice"  for 
Marston  demand  it.  "Equity  and  justice" 
for  the  taxpayers  who  would  foot  the 
whole  bill  demand  title  in  be  stricken. 

In  our  view,  the  facts  of  the  case  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  Marston  is  seek- 
ing payments  for  service  he  admits  he 
did  not  perform  and  for  some  service  he 
claims  he  performed  but  that  no  records 
substantiate,  and  such  records  that  do 
exist  cast  doubt  on  even  this  claim. 

According  to  both  Marston's  statement 
«md  records  of  the  Army  and  the  State 
of  Maine,  Noel  Marston  enlisted  In  the 
Maine  National  Guard  on  March  2,  1936. 
Drill  meetings  were  held  weekly  and 
Marston  received  payment  for  attending 
these,  according  to  him  and  the  records. 

Shortly  thereafter  Marston  says  he 
went  to  New  Jersey  to  work  in  a  gas  sta- 
tion and  attended  no  further  meetings 
of  his  Guard  unit.  Records  of  the  adju- 
tant general  of  Maine  confirm  that  the 
National  Guard  unit  discharged  Marston 
on  September  25, 1936,  because  of  change 
of  residence  to  another  State. 

Marston  claims — and  the  records  seem 
to  substantiate — that  he  did  not  receive 
any  notification  of  this  discharge.  The 
fact  that  he  did  not  receive  any  further 
pay  is  not  disputed.  But  there  the  facts 
substantiated  by  records,  and  the  story 
as  Marston  tells  it,  begin  to  vary 
considerably. 

According  to  Marston,  he  returned  to 
the  State  of  Maine  in  April  1938,  and 
resumed  attending  drill  meetings  for 
which  he  says  he  received  pay  of  $1  a 
week  but  attendance  and  pay  records  do 
not  support  this.  He  further  states  that 
in  early  1939  he  was  offered  a  promotion 
to  sergeant  if  he  resigned  from  the  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  and  enlisted  for  active 
duty.  His  own  statement,  before  the  sub- 
committee on  page  5  of  the  report,  states 
that  his  battery  commander  "offered  to 
make  me  a  supply  sergeant,  which  at  that 
time  carried  three  stripes  in  the  Regular 
Army  and  allowed  me  benefits — for  ex- 
ample, quarters — and  seemed  quite  de- 
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sirable  in  comparison  with  my  depression 
days." 

He  continued: 

CapULln  Spencer  told  me  that  I  would  have 
to  gel  a  discharge  from  the  Guard  and  re- 
enllsi.  This  happened  on  the  night  of  March 
1,  1939.  In  the  supply  room  of  the  a40th 
Coaat  Artillery.  Regimental  Armory.  Portland, 
Maine,  and  I  received  a  discharge  certificate 
•  •  •  I  was  then  sworn  in  and  stayed  in  the 
regiment  as  a  supply  sergeant,  advancing  in 
rank  to  first  sergeant,  until  commissioned 
Nov  28.  1942. 

I  must  say  that  all  ot  that  testimony 
brings  Marstons  claim  under  suspicion  of 
the  objectors.  There  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  to  support  any  of  his  story,  and 
considerable  evidence  to  question  it.  The 
Guard  unit  had  no  record  that  Marston 
attended  any  meetings  after  September 
1936.  and  prior  to  December  15,  1939; 
the  unit  and  the  State  of  Maine  have  no 
evidence  that  Marston  was  paid  anything 
after  September  1936  and  prior  to  De- 
cember 15,  1939.  December  15. 1939,  is  the 
imdisputed  date— although  it  conflicts 
with  Marston's  statement  about  March  1, 
1939 — that  he  reenlisted  then  for  active 
duty.  More  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
reenlistment  paper,  dated  December  15. 
1939.  lists  Mr.  Marstons  prior  service  as 
March  2,  1938,  to  September  25,  1936.  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  why  Mr.  Marston 
reenlisted  on  December  15,  1939.  if .  as  his 
statement  before  the  subcommittee 
claims,  he  was  discharged  and  reenlisted 
on  active  duty  on  March  1.  1939.  His 
service  record  for  the  period  prior  to 
November  27,  1942,  when  he  applied  for 
officer  candidate  school,  lists  prior  service 
to  March  1.  1939,  but  that  date  is 
scratched  out,  and  September  25.  1938. 
entered. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  cases  based 
upon  a  legal  report  because  such  reports 
often  tend  to  pick  and  choose  facts  and 
sUte  the  situation  In  terms  of  conclu- 
sions of  law.  In  such  situations  I  try  to 
imagine  'what  really  happened?"  What 
was  going  on?  The  time  of  these  occur- 
rences was  the  depression.  Times  were 
rough  and  any  income — even  that  small 
weekly   allotment   from    a   Guard   unit 
looked  good.  Marsten  enlisted  In  1936. 
but  shortly  thereafer  he  heard  of  better 
job  opportunities  in  New  Jersey  and  left 
Maine  despite  his  3-year  enlistment  In 
the  Guard.  He  did  not  receive  any  re- 
lease  papers.   Appcuvntly   this  did  not 
worry    him    then    and    apparently   the 
Maine  National  Guard  authorities  did 
not  know  where  to  send  them  to  him.  But 
New  Jersey  did  not  prove  to  be  the  pot 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  either. 
Marston  worked  there  as  long  as  work 
lasted — but  when  he  was  unemployed 
again,  he  came  back  home  to  Maine. 
We  do  not  know  when  he  came  home. 
He  claims  April  1938:  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  document   It.   Again   that   drill 
money  looked  good.  So  he  reenlisted  on 
December  15.  1939.  He  does  not  dispute 
the  fact  that  he  was  actually  gone  from 
Maine  2  years — from  late  1936  to  early 
1939.  yet  he  boldly  contends  he  had  prior 
service  from  March  1936  to  March  1939. 
Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  what  really 
happened,  the  imdisputed  facts  show,  by 


his  own  admission,  that  Marston  was  out 
of  the  State  of  Maine  for  2  years  during 
which  he  claimed  prior  service  in  the 
National  Guard  there.  Is  that  the  good 
faith,  the  "clean  hands"  that  equity  re- 
quires? 

If  there  was  an  administrative  error 
on  the  part  of  the  Army— which  un- 
doubtedly there  was — it  was  an  error 
caused  by  later  claims  by  Marston  him- 
self that  he  had  drill  service  from  March 
1.  1936.  to  March  1  of  1939. 

Furthermore,  are  we  to  believe  that 
not  only  the  Department  of  the  Army 
erred  but  that  the  State  of  Maine  erred 
several  times.  The  Guard  unit  would 
have  had  to  err  continually  for  months 
to  support  Marston — and  that  still  would 
not  explain  why  he  would  allow  his 
records  to  show  he  reenlisted  in  Decem- 
ber of  1939  if  he  had  actually  reenlisted 
right  after  discharge  in  March  of  1939. 

The  objectors  do  not  believe  Marston's 
case  is  an  example  necessitating  special 
equity  or  Justice;  nor  do  we  believe 
Marston  deserves  any  better  than  to  be 
required  to  repay  the  overpayment  he 

By  confusing  the  facts  purposely  or 
iu:cidentiy.  he  used  the  Army  to  earn 
more  money  than  he  deserved.  Mr.  Mar- 
ston was  overpaid.  I  think  that  he  should 
be  required  to  follow  the  statutes  we 
have  previously  enacted  and  repay  this 
money.  In  my  opinion,  the  Army  has  been 
charitable  to  attribute  any  of  this  prob- 
lem to  its  own  administrative  error.  To 
grant  Mr.  Marston  relief  will  Invite  oth- 
ers in  the  military  to  be  casual  with  the 
facts  of  their  service  and  then  to  claim 
overpayment  beyond  their  due  and  to 
seek  relief  from  Congress  for  their  own 
errors.  Do  we  seek  that?  I  think  not. 

I  urge  this  section  be  stricken  from 
the  omnibus  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  the  rights  and 
equities  of  the  individual  get  Immersed 
and  mired  in  the  vastness  of  our  great 
Federal  Government.  Such  is  the  case  in 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Marston.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  that,  and  so  is  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  As  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  BtowH)  has  stated,  the  problem 
faced  by  this  retired  sergeant  U  whether 
he  was  overpaid  for  his  service  in  the 
National  Guard.  The  Government  claims 
that  Mr.  Marston  owes  the  sum  of 
$3,251.69.  representing  alleged  overpay- 
ments, because  they  claim  he  did  not 
serve  his  full  time  In  the  National  Guard 
of  Maine  from  1938  to  1939  That  is  the 
term  of  years  we  are  concerned  about. 

The  facts  are  simple,  and  yet  they  are 
in  dispute.  Mr.  Marston  claims  that  he 


enlisted  in  the  Maine  National  Guard 
on  March  2.  1936,  and  that  he  was  for- 
mally discharged  on  March  1.  1939.  That 
Is  a  full  term  in  the  National  Guard. 

What  does  he  have  to  prove  that?  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  certified  copy  of  the 
original  discharge  that  was  given  to  this 
man.  The  discharge  states  that  he  was 
discharged  on  the  1st  day  of  March  1939 
and  that  he  enlisted  on  the  2d  day  of 
Bdarch  1936. 

The  notation  at  the  bottom  is  that 
the  man  Is  recommended  for  reenlist- 
ment. 

What  does  the  Government  say?  The 
Government  does  not  dispute  this,  it  does 
not  contend  this  is  false  at  all.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  Government's  witnesses 
claimed  the  signatures  were  legal  and 
similar.  There  Is  no  question  about  this 
discharge. 

But  the  Government  says.  oh.  no,  he 
was  discharged  on  September  5.  1938,  by 
special  order  97.  dated  September  25. 
1936. 

Mr.  Marston  claims  he  received  no 
notice  of  this,  and  the  Government  can- 
not say  he  got  any  notice. 

Those  are  the  basic  facts.  Marston 
has  his  discharge:  the  Army  does  not 
dispute  it.  The  Army  says  they  have 
their  special  order;  Mr.  Marston  caimot 
dispute  that,  because  he  never  received 
it. 

The  facts  further  disclose  this  man 
reenlisted  in  the  National  Guard  in  De- 
cember of  1939  and  served  in  various 
capacities  in  the  Army  until  he  retired 
in  1965.  after  serving  almost  30  years 
on  behalf  of  his  country. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  admits 
they  goofed  in  this  case.  They  goofed 
three  times  in  not  correcting  this  if  they 
thought  it  was  wrong.  The  first  time  was 
when  Marston  reenlisted.  after  his  Na- 
tional Guard  term,  and  they  did  not 
compile  his  record  then.  That  would 
have  been  the  obvious  time  to  straighten 
all  this  out — In  1939.  Second,  they  were 
remiss  when  in  1957  someone  got  the 
question  up  and  they  investigated  it. 
They  did  not  question  Marston  about 
it,  however,  and  eventually  they  dropped 
It  and  continued  paying  Marston.  who 
was  then  in  the  active  service.  The  third 
time  the  Army  goofed — and  they  ad- 
mit this — was  when  he  retired  in  1965. 
and  they  gave  him  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances computed  on  the  3  years  that  was 
in  dispute  when  he  served  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  from  1938  to  1939 — and 
everything  was  fine.  Mr.  Marston 
thought. 

Then.  In  1968.  nearly  30  years  after 
this  original  goof,  the  Army  came  back 
and  said.  "No.  Marston,  you  owe  us  $3.- 
000  and  some,  and  we  will  dock  it  from 
your  retired  pay,"  and  that  is  exactly 
what  they  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
vote  no  on  this  motion.  I  have  deep  feel- 
ings about  it.  I  Introduced  this  in  1967. 
and  I  have  introduced  it  each  time  since 
then,  and  I  will  Introduce  it  again  If 
it  does  not  pass  today. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  BpeaJLtr.  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 
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Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
genUeman  does  not  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  Army  objects  to  this  Individual's 
claim  or  that  the  Army  indicates  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  service  that  Marston 
claims. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Yes,  and  I  will  say  Uiat 
Marston  disputes  the  Army's  claim. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  19,  noes  51. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  eround  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently   a    quorum    is    not    present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  67,  nays  288,  not  voting  78. 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.16] 
YEAS— «7        I 


Berry 

BetU 

Blackburn 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Camp 

Carter 

Clancy 

Clawaon.  Del 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cowger 

Crane 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dowdy 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
BevlU 
BUggl 
Blester 
Btngham 
BlatnUc 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 


Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Foreman 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jonas 
Kyi 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClure 
McEwen 
McKneaUy 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 

NAYS— 288 

Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Catfery 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DsnH. 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
ColUer 
Conyers 
CorbeU 
Gorman 
Coughltn 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Oa. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dcnohue 
Djrn 
Downing 


Morton 

O'Konskl 

FOB 

Price,  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Roblson 

Ruth 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbwenget 

Sebellus 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Talcott 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Watson 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Bdmondaon 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Ekch 

ElBhleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flillon 

nirbsteln 

F^MceU 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ftoley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Fbrd. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuyaen 
Frey 
FMedel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Ptilton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
OallflanakU 
Gallagher 
CJarmatz 
Claydoa 
Oettys 
CHalmo 
Gibbons 


GUbert 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

OniDn 

Orifflths 

Grover 

Oude 

Hagan 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroe 

Langen 

LatU 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 


MaUlUrd 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MeskUl 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MlUs 

MInlah 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NlcboU 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

PoUock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid.  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 


Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Sattertleld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shipley 

Sbrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Odall 

UlUnan 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whlteburst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yatron 

2Sablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 76 


Anderson.  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Blanton 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
CabeU 
Carey 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Culver 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Dtne;ell 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 


Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Praser 

Gray 

Gubaer 

H«bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Jones.  Ala. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

Lon;.  Md. 

McCloskey 

McDa-'e 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mathlas 
May 
Michel 
Monagan 
Morse 


Moss 
Myers 

Ottinger 

Felly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Powell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rarlck 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tunney 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 
Young 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Title  rV— (H.R.   2214.  Vor  the  reUef  of  the 

Mutual  Benefit  Foundation.) 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  Mutual  Benefit  Foundation,  a  charita- 
ble corporation,  the  sum  of  97,500  In  full 
settlement  of  Its  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  the  value  of  the  private  yacht 
Southern  Breeze  which  was  requisitioned  by 
the  TTnlted  States  In  1941  and  delivered  to 
the  District  Manager,  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  De- 
cember 17,  1941,  at  Galveston,  Texas,  which 
claim  was  assigned  by  the  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, Leslie  A.  Layne,  to  the  said  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Foundation:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlavrful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  svim  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MB.   DtTNCAN 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Jitr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Duncan  moves  to  strike  title  IV  of  the 
biU  HJt.  15062.  including  all  of  lines  4 
through  24  on  page  4. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
bill  to  pay  $7,500  to  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Foimdation,  a  charitable  corporation  for 
the  use  of  a  yacht  requisitioned  in  1941 
by  the  Maritime  Commission.  At  the  time 
the  vessel  was  taken,  it  was  ovrned  by 
one  Leslie  A.  Layne.  After  the  claim  was 
disputed,  Layne  transferred  his  claim  to 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce opposes  the  claim,  and  the  Navy 
Department  defers  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. We  have  endeavored  to  secure 
the  answer  to  several  questions  which 
the  Judiciary  Committee  apparenUy 
failed  to  secure.  We  have  tried  to  learn 
whether  or  not  Lajrne  received  a  tax 
credit  for  the  conveyance  of  his  claim 
to  the  charitable  foundation. 

FYom  records  avsdlable,  it  appears  that 
the  Mutual  Benef.t  Foundation  is  a  fam- 
ily foundation  of  the  Layne  family. 

Mrs.  Leslie  A.  Layne,  wife  of  the  origi- 
nal owner  of  the  claim,  is  a  director  of 
the  foundation,  and  his  daughter.  Dale 
Layne  Parks,  is  president  of  the  foimda- 
tion. 

The  foundation  apparently  makes  few 
gifts  or  bequeaths  to  organizations  for 
charitable  purposes,  because  the  last  re- 
port available  shows  that  the  founda- 
tion had  expenditures  of  $6,899  in  1 
year. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  beneficiary 
trsmsferred  his  rights  to  a  foundation, 
and  the  officers  are  members  of  his  im- 
mediate family? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  That  Is  right.  His  wife 
and  daughter  »re  a  part  of  the  founda- 
tion. 
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Mr.  HUNT.  Why  did  not  he  do  this  in 
the  proper  way?  ._.  ^  . 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  We  have  tried  to  get 
information  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  records  do  not  show  they  were  in- 
terested enough  to  ask  the  question 
whether  or  not  he  had  received  a  tax 
credit.  Apparently  he  did.  for  transfer- 
ring his  claim  to  the  charitable  founda- 
tion. In  other  words,  he  is  getting  double 
benefits,  apparently. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Nowhere  in  this  report  do 
I  find  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  made 
any  requests  on  this.  There  is  nothing  In 
the  report  to  indicate  that  this  was 
merely  a  transfer  to  a  fund  that  is  to- 
Ully  sUffed  and  where  all  the  officers  are 
in  his  immediate  family. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  We  made  the  request  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  they  did 
not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  suggesting  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  did  not  do  a  thorough 
study  on  this  and  somebody  else  should 
have  done  that? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  believe  we  can  come 
to  our  own  conclusion.  If  they  did  not 
secure  the  information.  I  would  say  they 
did  not.  ,    ,    ,^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Whose  role  is  it 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  It  is  the  role  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  we  had  to  do  it 
on  our  own. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  objectors? 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  As  objectors,  yes.  They 
had  nothing  in  the  file  to  show  this  was 
a  family  foundation.  It  just  went  in  the 
front  door  and  out  the  back,  or  stayed 
in  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  in  this  case  it 
is  a  clear-cut  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  whether  they  want 
to  support  a  sloppy  job  done  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  or  a  diligent  job  done 
by  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Brown)  made  his 
remarks  with  reference  to  the 
subcommittee. 

I  have  had  a  few  bills  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  they  have  thrown  some  of 
them  out.  When  they  did  I  thought  they 
were  justified  in  doing  it.  I  have  found 
this  committee  to  be  preUy  tough,  but 
fair. 

Frankly,  this  particular  claim  was  in- 
troduced by  me  to  the  88th  Congress, 
to  the  89th  Congress,  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  to  this  one.  It  passed  to  the 
90th  Congress  on  the  regular  Private 
Calendar,  near  the  end  of  the  second 
session,  and  the  Senate  never  had  time 
to  act  on  it.  I  did  not  know  we  were 
gotog  to  have  trouble  to  the  9l8t  Con- 
gress. 

Here  is  the  thtog.  The  opponents  have 
said,  "Well,  he  got  a  tax  credit."  Of 
course,  the  man  is  dead.  He  got  his  Ux 


credit,  but  no  one  has  benefited  from  the 
Government's  use  of  this  vessel,  for  which 
he  was  given  the  credit. 

It  was  a  91-foot  teakwood  vessel  with 
mahogany  pcmeltog. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  does  not  re- 
member, but  on  December  7,  1941,  we 
had  a  little  action  around  here.  Ten  days 
later,  due  to  Executive  orders,  the  Gov- 
ernment took  this  vessel.  They  Just  req- 
uisitioned it.  They  made  a  hasty  ap- 
praisal. They  said.  "$7,500:  that  will  put 
you  to  court,  so  to  speak." 

Mr.  Layne  was  just  about  as  put  out 
by  redtape.  and  just  about  as  hard- 
headed  as  I  am.  and  some  of  those  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  He  said. 
This  is  ridiculous."  He  had  a  separate 
appraisal.  The  separate  appraisal  was 
S49.000.  That  was  the  amount  I  sought 
in  my  original  bill. 

This  very  tough  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee says,  "We  cannot  do  that.  Mr. 
Casev.  Why.  look.  All  the  participants  are 
dead,  aud  the  Navy  sunk  the  boat  to 
1943." 

I  do  not  know  what  they  used  it  for. 
I  do  not  imagine  it  was  used  for  a  tor- 
pedo boat  or  anything  like  that,  but  it 
was  a  twto-motor.  twto-screw  fancy  boat 
that  the  Navy  took  over. 

Not  a  dime  has  been  paid  for  it.  The 
chairman  and  members  said  the  only 
thing  this  committee  can  do  is  this:  We 
cannot  come  in  here  and  give  you  any 
more,  because  all  you  have  is  pictures  of 
the  boat.  The  boat  is  gone.  You  caimot 
make  appraisals  of  that.  So  we  think  the 
Government  in  all  fairness  should  pay 
somethtog  for  the  boat  that  they  took 
and  used  and  sank.  The  best  we  can  do 
without  looking  like  we  are  trying  to  play 
favorites  or  do  you  any  special  favors 
or  the  foundation  any  special  favors  Is 
$7,500.  That  was  the  original  appraisal 
without  any  toterest  or  anything  else. 

Opponents  say  the  foundation  Is 
headed  by  Mrs.  Layne.  I  will  tell  you  Mrs. 
Layne  does  not  need  to  live  off  of  any 
foundation.  I  know  that  family  pretty 
well.  Furthermore,  if  it  is  Illegal,  go  down 
to  the  US.  attorney's  office  and  file 
charges  against  them.  I  never  heard  that 
it  was  illegal  to  have  somebody  on  a 
foundation  board  just  because  their  fam- 
ily started  the  foundation.  You  had  bet- 
ter get  busy  on  some  of  these  others  if 
you  are  going  to  pick  on  this  little  one 
here.  You  know,  it  is  a  small  foundation. 
All  it  does  is  smaU  charitable  operations. 
One  thing  they  do  is  give  a  few  scholar- 
ships to  Texas  A.  &  M. 

Frankly,  this  is  a  case  of  equity.  Not 
one  thto  dime  has  been  paid  for  this 
boat.  This  is  not  an  overpayment  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature.  If  you  think  the 
Federal  Government,  in  this  case,  right 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  when  it  grabbed  that 
boat  and  took  it  and  used  it  and  sank  it, 
still  does  not  owe  a  dime  for  it,  then 
go  ahead  and  vote  for  the  gentleman's 
motion.  I  think  that  you.  like  I.  think 
that  somethtog  ought  to  be  paid  for  this 
boat.  For  a  91-foot  teakwood  boat,  twto 
screw,  boy.  they  got  a  bargain  for  $7,500. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  i»  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 


Duncan) 


division    (demanded    by    Mr. 
there  were— ayes  10,  noes  78. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  potot  of 
order  that  a  quor\mi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  52,  nays  306,  not  voting  73, 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  17| 

YEAS— 53 

Ooodltne 
QroM 

G rover 
HaU 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Harsha 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
JoD*s 

Kuykendall 
Lujan 
McEwen 
Michel 
MUler,  Ohio 
MlnsbaU 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
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Belts 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchan*n 

Camp 

Carter 

ClawaoD.  Del 

Conable 

Oonte 

D»tU.  WU. 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Foreman 

Fulton.  Tenn. 


O'Konskt 

Poll 

Qulllen 

Ruth 

Schadeberg 

Sebellus 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

SuUlvan  ' 

Talcott 

Tbompaon.Oa. 

Utt 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wylla 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  lU. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
BlnKham 
Blackburn 
BlatnU 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotznian 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Bush 
Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cowger 


NAYS— 306 

Crane 

Cunnln!?ham 

Daddarlo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dennis  - 

Dejit 

Bevlne 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberu 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 

Frellnghuyaen 
Frey 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Puqua 

OaliflanakU 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

OUbert 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gnffln 

Orlfflths 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Halpem 


Hamilton 

Han  ley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrtngton 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Houneld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Ictaord 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 
Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McFall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 


MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Bfann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Matsunaga 


Mayne 

Qule 

Stafford 

Meeds 

Rallsback 

Staggers 

Melcher 

Randall 

Stanton 

MesklU 

Rees 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Mlkva 

Held.  ni. 

StelRer,  Wis. 

Mills 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Mlnlsh 

Relfel 

Stokes 

Mink 

Reuss 

Stratton 

MoUohan 

Rhodes 

Symington 

Montgomery 

Rlegle 

Taft 

Moorhead 

Rivers 

Taylor 

Morgan 

Roberts 

Teague,  Tex. 

Morton 

Roblson 

Thompson.  N.J 

Mosher 

Rodlno 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Roe 

Tlernan 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Udall 

Natcher 

Ropers,  Fla. 

Ullman 

Nedzl 

Rooney,  NY. 

Van  Deerlln 

Nelsen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Vander  Jagt 

NlchoU 

Rosenthal 

Vanlk 

Nix 

Rostenkowskl 

Vlgorlto 

Obey 

Uoth 

Waldle 

OHara 

Roybal 

Wampler 

Olsen 

Ruppe 

Watts 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Ryan 

Welcker 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

St  Germain 

Whalen 

Patten 

St  Onge 

Whalley 

Perkins 

Sandman 

White 

Philbln 

Satterfleld 

Whltehurst 

Pickle 

Saylor 

Whltten 

Pike 

Scherle 

Wldnall 

Plrnle 

Scheuer 

WlRclns 

Poage 

Schneebell 

Williams 

Podell 

Schwengel 

Wold 

Pollock 

Scott 

Wolff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Shipley 

Wright 

Price.  Ill 

Shriver 

Wyatt 

Price,  Tex. 

Slke.s 

Wydler 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Slack 

Wyman 

Puclnskl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Yatron 

Purcell 

Smith,  NY. 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING— 

73 

Anderson, 

Eckhardt 

Myers 

Tenn. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ottinger 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

Passman 

Ashley 

Kraser 

F>atman 

Baring 

Gray 

Pelly 

Barrett 

Gubser 

Pepper 

Blanton 

Hebert 

Pettis 

Bot:gs 

Henderson 

Powell 

Boiling 

Hosmer 

Rarlck 

Brasco 

King 

Roudebtish 

Brown.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Sisk 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kleppe 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Landgrebe 

Springer 

Burton,  Utah 

Lenuon 

Steed 

Caffery 

Long,  La. 

StubbleHeld 

Carey 

Long,  Md. 

Stuckey 

Chlsholm 

Lowensteln 

Teague.  Calif. 

Clark 

MrCloskey 

Tunney 

Clay 

McDade 

Waggonner 

Colmer 

Mathlas 

Watkins 

Cramer 

May 

Watson 

Culver 

MUler,  Calif. 

Wilson. 

Dawson 

Monagan 

Charles  H. 

Dlggs 

Morse 

Yates 

Dlngell 

Moss 

Young 

I 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
readtog  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  potot  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  318,  nays  51,  not  vottog  62, 
as  follows: 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Bette 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  WU. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dent 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
FasceU 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Fish 


[Roll  No.  18) 
YEAS— 318 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallfianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lowensteln 
LuJan 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKneally 
McMlUan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUliard 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Mikva 

Miller,  CaUf. 
MUls 
Mlnlsb 


Mink 

Mlnshall 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  III. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

ONeal,  Ga. 

ONelU,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Re  if  el 

Reuss 

Rhodes' 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman y 

Saylor 

Scheuer \ 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

SmitttTCSiUf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 


Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 


Berry 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Camp 

Carter 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis,  WU. 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

NAYS— 51 

Foreman 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hvmt 

Hutchinson 
Jonas 

KuykendaU 
McClure 
Marsh 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlze 

O'Konskl 
Poff 


Wyatt 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Stelger,  WU. 

Talcott 

Utt 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 62 


Adair 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Baring 

Blanton 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cramer 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Fisher 

Eraser 


Fuqua 

Gray 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

King 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

McCloskey 

McDade 

Mann 

Mathlas 

May 

Mlzell 


Monagan 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moss 

Myers 

Ottinger 

Pelly 

PettU 

Pollock 

Powell 

Roudebush 

Springer 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Tunney 

Watkins 

Watson 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followtog 
pairs: 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California, 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with   Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Brovwi  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Bsu-lng  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  PettU. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 
*  Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  REES  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FTLE  PRIVILEOED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
wUl  call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2552> 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amirault. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  3S5a 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Home 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  State*  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  John  Vincent  Amirault  aball 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  tTnlted  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  tau  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  quota  control  officer  to  de- 
duct one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  213(a)  (B)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  John  Vincent  Amirault  may 
be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  be  Is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provU 
slons  of  that  act:  Provided.  That  this  exemp- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclu- 
sion of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  ):nowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


H.R.  6376 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Amalla  P. 
Montero,  Joint  United  SUtes  Military 
Group — Military  Assistance  Advisory  Oroup. 
Spain.  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  •1.395.84.  represent- 
ing the  total  amount  of  living  quarters  al- 
lowance paid  to  her  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  during  the  period  of  October  13. 
1963.  through  April  9.  1965,  as  a  result  of 
erroneous  payment  without  fault  on  her  part. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounu  for  which  liabiUty  U  reUeved  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Amalla  P  Montero. 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  her.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  her.  on  account  of  the  liability 
to  the  United  States  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  section  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  aervloes  rendered  In 
connection  with  tbU  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  91.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMALLA  P.  MONTERO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (HJl.  6375) 
for  the  relief  of  Amalla  P.  Montero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


VISTTACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  CTerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6389) 
for  the  relief  of  VisiUclon  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  0380 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Vlaltacion  Enriquez  Maypa 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(c)  of  that  Act  shall  be 
Inapplicable  in  the  case  of  Vlsltaclon  En- 
riquez Maypa." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Rxs.  33 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation 
In  the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named, 
in  which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204;  8  U.S.C   1251 )  : 

A-13388850.  Berger,  Harry. 

A-14605579.  Ma.  Ylu  Kay. 

A- 1 159808 1 .  Pung  Wone. 

A-514ft324.  Alcala-Salcedo,  Apollnarlo. 

A-0815221.  Bader.  Louis.  William. 

A-4324674,  Barrera-Cabrera.  Jesus. 

A-4973740.  Bergh.  Christian  Herman. 

A-1975504,  Abrams.  Samuel  S. 

A-3212791,  Candanoza-Leza.  Rogello. 

A-4858345.  Kalogres.  Atanasloe. 

A-2843283.  Klingbell.  Bernard  Michael. 

A-5121888.  Lum.  Mee 

A-5987386.  MarUnez-Venegas,  Pedro. 

A-3173420.  Rojo-Estrada.  Ramon. 

A-2628682.  Tercero-Plores,  Manuel. 

A-9836945.  Lai.  Sung  Wong. 

A- 12649506.  Wong.  Kim  Taw. 

A-14586059.  Chin.  Goon  You. 

A-5433208.  Papuzynski.  Walter  John. 

A-1050706,  Tahlr.  Ahmed. 

A-17878251,  Rodriguez.  Jose  Roman. 

A-5666371.  Scares.  Jaclntho  Perrelra. 

A-17185939.  Wong.  Harry. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  of  line  17. 

The  conmiittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OF 
DEPORTATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  33)  favor- 
ing the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 


FAVORING  SUSPENSION  OF  DEPOR- 
TATION  OF  CERTAIN   ALIENS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  33)  be 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  why 
the  gentleman  asks  that  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Because  under  the  law 
when  this  bill  is  presented  It  must  be 
acted  upon  within  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  first  introduced  2  years 
ago,  and  two  sessions  have  passed,  that 
is.  the  last  session  and  the  previous  ses- 
sion. So,  if  it  is  to  be  acted  on  properly, 
it  must  go  back  to  the  committee  and 
come  back  again,  and  then  it  would  be 
eligible  for  action  within  *;wo  sessions 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question :  Is  this  the  resolution  that 
would  suspend  the  deportation  of  22 
aliens  who  are.  or  nearly  all  of  them, 
convicted  dope  peddlers  or  narcotic  users, 
rapists,  and  other  assorted  characters? 
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This  bill  would  suspend  the  deportation 
of  them? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  They  are  persons  who 
have  been  recommended  for  suspension 
of  deportation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  basis  of  at  least  10  years 
of  moral  behavior. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  would  be  so  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  this  country? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  That  is  correct,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  proper  status. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee decided  that  these  dope  peddlers, 
dope  users  and  pushers,  rapists  and 
what  have  you- 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Some  of  them 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  1  minute. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  decided  that 
they  ought  to  be  kept  in  this  country.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Well,  We  should  start 
from  the  beginning. 

The  statutory  requirement  is  that 
these  persons  who  are  listed  within  the 
bill  must  have  proven  10  years  of  good 
moral  cliaracter  after  their  offense.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Attorney 
General  have  recommended  that  they  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  cancel  their  de- 
portation so  that  they  would  become  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  permanent  residence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  if  there  hiad  not  been 
objections  to  this  resolution  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  it  would  have 
been  passed  and  we  would  have  been 
saddled  with  these  22  assorted  charac- 
ters in  this  country.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Well,  your  choice  of 
words  I  will  not  agree  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  whether  you 
agree  with  them  or  not,  but  the  fact  is 
that  if  this  resolution  had  not  been  ob- 
jected to  last  year,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  would  cause  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, legislation  keeping  these  22  charac- 
ters in  this  coimtry.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yet  a  great  hue  and  cry 
has  been  made  here  today  because  there 
has  been  objection  to  bills  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar.  I  might  virish  this  resolu- 
tion had  been  approved  so  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  could  have 
been  saddled  with  the  responsibility  for 
having  made  it  possible  for  aliens  with 
criminal  records  to  continue  to  live  here. 
We  do  not  need  these  people  in  this  coun- 
try, but  I  guess  I  should  not  be  surprised 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
view  of  some  of  the  other  legislation  it 
brings  to  the  House  floor  would  seek  to 
suspend  the  deportation  of  these  aliens. 
However,  it  is  no  credit  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  or  to  the  procedures  on 
that  committee. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  you  studied  each  In- 
dividual case  more  thoroughly,  you 
might  very  well  change  your  mind,  at 
least  in  several  of  the  Instances  among 
the  22  since  the  ofifenses  were  committed 
long  years  ago  and  the  individuals  have 
lived  In  this  country  for  many  years 
with  records  of  good  conduct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  the 
Members  to  read,  the  record  of  these  In- 
dividuals. That  is  all  you  have  to  do. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

MRS.    SABINA  RIGGI  FARINA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3629) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sablna  Rlggl  Fa- 
rina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  blU,  sis  follows : 

H.R. 3629 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Sablna  Rlggl  Farina  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  a  priority  date  of  June  1, 
1954.  on  the  fifth  preference  foreign  state 
limitation  for  Italy. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa-ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PLACIDO  VITERBO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3955) 
for  the  relief  of  Placldo  Viterbo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3955 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
212(a)(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Placldo  Viterbo  may  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act.  This  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JANIS  ZALCMANIS.  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS,  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY, 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  LIDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJR.  3530) 
for  the  relief  of  Janls  Zalcmanls,  Ger- 
trude Jansons,  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Liders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  3530 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Office  of  the  Allen  Property  Cvtstodian  having 
erroneotisly  seized  In  1942  the  property  of 
Janls  Zalcmanls,  Gertrude  Jansons.  Lorena 
Jansons  Murphy,  and  Asja  Jansons  Liders. 
then  citizens  and  residents  of  Latvia,  and 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  on  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  they  were  nationals  of  en 
enemy  country.  Germany,  and  having  subse- 
quently returned  their  seized  property  to 
them  In  1952,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice having  erroneously  levied  and  collected 
taxes  upon  the  vested  assets  then  held  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  in  1946  and  having 
subsequently  refunded  said  taxes  In  1955, 
but  without  the  6  per  centum  Interest  speci- 
fied by  section  3771  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1939,  on  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
taxpayers  were  enemy  nationals  who  were  not 
entitled  to  Interest  by  reason  of  section  36(c) 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  and  as 
all  of  said  persons  are  now  i>ermanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  all  except 
Gertrude  Jansons  are  now  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  36(c)  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Janls  Zalcmanls 
the  sura  of  $108,023.83,  to  Gertrude  Jansons 
the  sum  of  $36,007.94.  to  Lorena  Jansons  Mur- 
phy the  sum  of  $36,007.94,  and  to  Asja  Jan- 
sons Liders  the  sum  of  $36,007.94.  In  full 
satisfaction  to  their  claims  to  statutory  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum,  as  provided 
by  section  3771  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939.  on  taxes  erroneously  paid  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  from  their  vested 
property  by  the  Office  of  Allen  Property  on 
March  15.  1946,  and  later  refunded  to  them, 
without  Interest,  on  March  29,  1955. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  36(c)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
aoproprlated,  to  Janls  Zalcmanls  the  sum  of 
$28,624.31,  to  Gertrude  Jansons  the  sum  of 
$9,541.44,  to  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy  the  sum 
of  $9,541.44,  and  to  Asja  Jansons  Liders  the 
sum  of  $9,541.44,  In  full  satisfaction  of  their 
claims  to  statutory  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  centum,  as  provided  by  section  3771  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  on  taxes 
erroneously  paid  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  from  their  vested  property  by  the 
Office  of  Allen  Property  on  March  15,  1946, 
and  later  refunded  to  them,  vrtthout  Interest, 
on  March  29.  1955. 

No  part  of  each  amount  appropriated  In 
this  act  m  excess  of  20  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  atgent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  imlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


QUITCLAIMS   TO  QUIEr   TTrLE, 
ARCSONA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  55)  for 
the  relief  of  Leonard  N.  Rogers,  John  P. 
Corcoran,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  (Ethel  J.) 
Pensinger,  Marion  M.  Lee,  and  Arthur  N. 
Lee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  58 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  quiet  title  In  certain  real  property  In 
Apache  National  Forest,  Arizona,  held  and 
claimed  by  the  following-named  persons  un- 
der a  chain  of  title  dating  from  December  4, 
1903,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim 
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de«d  to  such  penoa«  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  and  to  certain 
real  property  situated  In  section  5.  township 
6  north,  range  30  east.  OUa  and  Salt  River 
base  and  meridian,  as  (oUowa: 

(1)  to  Leonard  N  Rogers  all  right.  UU«. 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
the  real  property  more  particularly  described 
as  the  west  half  northwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter; 

(2)  to  John  P.  Corcoran  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  oX  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
real  property  more  particularly  described  as 
the  east  half  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter: 

(3)  to  Mrs.  Charles  W  (Ethel  J.)  Penslnger 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  real  property  more  par- 
ticularly described  as  the  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter;  and 

(4)  to  Marlon  M.  Lee  and  Arthur  N.  Lee  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  real  property  more  particularly 
described  as  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyances  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  without  considera- 
tion, but  the  persons  to  whom  the  convey- 
ances are  made  shall  bear  any  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  preparation  of  the  legal  docu- 
ments necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MARIE-LOUISE  (MARY  LOUISE* 
PIERCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  ^S.  495  •  for 
the  relief  of  Marie-Louise  (Mary  Louise* 
Pierce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  495 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mane  Louise  (Mary  Louise) 
Pierce  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee  Provided.  That  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  all  of  Unea  3,  4.  5. 
6.  and  7.  and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

•That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Marle-Loulse  (Mary 
Louise)  Pierce  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
act:". 


HJl.  12037 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Alt  Somay  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota  control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  numl>er  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available.  No  fee.  service,  or  other 
remuneration  of  any  sort  other  than  the 
visa  fee  described  above  shall  be  paid  or 
rendered  to  any  person  In  connection  with 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  All  Somny 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)(l)|F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murat  Somay,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  lawfully  resident  alien, 
respectively,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  t>eneficlary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANNE  REALE  PIETRANDREA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  6125) 
for  the  relief  of  Anne  Reale  Pletrandrea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6125 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Anne  Reale  Pletrandrea  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  ISn.  Mark  Pletrttndrea.  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  the  last  word 
"Act."  and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
sutus  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


All  SOMAY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12037) 
for  the  relief  of  Ah  Somay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


ROSEANNE  JONES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2047) 
for  the  relief  of  Roseanne  Jones. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H  R    2047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  of  section  2401 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  of  any 
other  statute  of  limitations,  laches,  or  lapse 
of  time,  jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  up- 
on the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California.  Southern 
Division,  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  any  claims  of  Roseanne 
Jones,  a  minor,  of  San  Diego,  California, 
against  the  United  States  based  on  Injuries 
and  disabilities  suffered  as  the  result  of  an 
operation  performed  upon  her  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital  In  San  Diego  in  1959. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claims  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  determination  of  such 
claims  and  review  thereof  and  payment  of 
any  Judgment  thereon,  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
cases  over  which  the  court  has  Jurisdiction 
under  section  1346(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  an  Inference  of  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EDWIN  E.  FULK 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2950) 
for  the  relief  of  Edwin  E.  Fulk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  2950 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Edwin 
E.  Fulk  of  Davis,  California.  Is  relieved  of 
liability  to  the  United  States  In  the  amount 
of  84.963  46.  representing  the  total  amount 
of  overpayments  of  retired  pay  paid  to  him 
during  the  period  from  December  15.  1959. 
through  March  31.  1968.  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  as  a  result  of  administrative^ 
error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liablUty  is  re- 
lieved by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Edwin  E.  Fulk  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him.  or  withheld  from  simis  otherwise 
due  him.  with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness 
to  the  United  SUtes  specified  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

( b )  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithsundlng.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  81,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THOMAS  A.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  3558) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A.  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Thomas  A.  Smith,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
the  sum  of  $2,500  in  full  settlement  of  aU 
his  claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
displacement  of  his  business  on  July  6.  1966, 
from  46  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
as  a  result  of  real  estate  project  numbered 
N  J.  R-68.  The  said  Thomas  A.  Smith  Is  In- 
eligible for  a  small  buslnesa  displacement 
payment  under  section  114  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
local  housing  authority  to  Inform  him.  in  a 
timely  manner,  of  revised  Federal  regulations, 
effective  June  15.  1966,  relating  to  earnings 
requirements  for   displaced  businesses. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  6,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof".  | 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  l8dd  on  the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  claxise  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  notwithstanding  the  llmlUtlons  of 
section  2733(b)(1)  of  tlUe  10  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  or  any  other  statute  of  llmlU- 
tlons. laches,  or  lapse  of  time,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  the  otherwise  applicable  provisions  of 
secUon  2733  of  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  consider,  settle,  and,  If  foimd  meri- 
torious, to  pay  a  claim  filed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  John  W.  Watson,  a  minor,  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  against 
the  United  SUtes,  for  the  injury  of  said 
John  W.  Watson  and  his  parents  for  perma- 
nent brain  damage  with  epileptic  manifesta- 
tions suffered  by  said  John  W.  Watson  while 
under  the  care  of  the  United  SUtes  Army 
medical  personnel  In  Germany  In  or  about 
December  1952,  and  for  special  educational 
and  medical  expenses  necesslUted  as  a  result 
of  such  brain  damage,  and  for  compensation 
for  lost  earning  power  resulting  from  said 
Injury,  and  for  being  completely  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  live  a  normal  life." 


Page  2,  Une  9,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Jackie  D. 
Burgess." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  W.   WATSON,   A   MINOR 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  4480) 
for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Watson,  a 
minor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4480 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
legal  guardian  of  John  W.  Watson,  a  minor, 
of    Camp    Hill.    Pennsylvania,    the    sum    of 
$250,000    in    full    settlement   of    all    claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  Injury  of 
said  John  W.  Watson  and  his  parenU.  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   William   Watson,   for   permanent 
brain  damage  with  epileptic  manifestations 
Buffered  by  said  John  W.  Watson  while  under 
the    care    of   United    States   Army    medical 
personnel  In  Germany  in  or  about  December 
1952.  and  for  special  education  and  medical 
expenses   necesslUted   as   a   result   of  such 
brain    damage,    and    for    compensation    for 
lost  earning  power  resulting  from  said  In- 
jury, and  for  being  completely  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  live  a  normal  life:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  the  amoimt  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  m  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  an  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract   to   the   contrary   notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


CAPT.  JACKIE  D.  BURGESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  8470) 
for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  Jackie  D.  Burgess. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8470 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  First 
Lieutenant  Jackie  D.  Burgess,  United 
States  Air  Force,  is  relieved  of  UablUty  to 
the  United  SUtes  In  the  amount  of  $1,085.78, 
representing  overpajrment  (made  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error)  of  his  pay  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  for 
the  period  beginning  September  24,  1963, 
and  ending  January  31,  1966.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounU  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
SUtes.  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Jackie  D.  Burgess  an.  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due 
htm,  with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  specified  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subscription  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1 .000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  "First  Lieutenant" 
and  insert  "CapUln". 

Page  1,  Une  6,  strike  "$1,085.78"  and  Insert 
"$620.".  ,    . 

Page  2,  line  6,  after  "respect  to  the  in- 
sert "amount  of". 


BLY  D.  DICKSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12176) 
for  the  relief  of  Bly  D.  Dickson,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  12176 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
funds  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Bly  D.  Dickson,  Junior,  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  the  sum  of  $2,231.75  In  full 
settlement  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  of  expenses 
arising  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  his 
BUllngs,  Montana,  residence  pursuant  to  his 
1967  transfer  of  official  sUtlon  (from 
BUllngs,  Montana,  to  Seattle,  Washington) 
as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office  D^art- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amoimt  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
fehall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  vrtth  such  claims, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "$2,231.75"  and 
Insert  "$1,034.50". 

Page  2.  Une  2,  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  sTlhlrd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  Isdd  on  the  table. 


JOHN  A.  AVDEEP 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HH.  12887) 
for  the  relief  of  John  A.  Avdeef. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12887 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  John 
A.  Avdeef,  of  Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  the  sum 
of  $76.32  In  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  storage  of 
his  household  furniture  whUe  he  was  as- 
signed by  the  United  SUtes  Army  to  active 
duty  at  Port  Wolters,  Texas,  and  Fort  Rucker, 
Alabama,  during  the  period  November  1964 
to  August  1965. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  10.  aXter  "August  1965.".  add 
the  following:  "No  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  r.t- 
torney  on  account  of  service*  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  SI. 000  " 

Tlie  committee  amendment  wsis  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas>sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANTHONY  P.  MILLER.  INC. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  15354) 
for  the  relief  of  Anthony  P.  Miller.  Inc. 

HJl.  15354 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes  be. 
and  he  hereby  Is,  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  Anthony  P. 
Miller.  IncorporatedC  for  Installation  of  fire 
resistant  w.illboar{r  In  the  ceilings  of  forty- 
one  garages  loc^ofd  In  an  Air  Force  Capehart 
housing  proJ«<!t  at  Niagara  Palls  Municipal 
Airport.  Nlajjara  Palta.  New  York,  and  to 
allow  In  full  and  final  settlement  of  such 
claim  the  sum  of  t2.lSSM.  There  Is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$2,135.28  for  payment  of  said  claim. 

The  bill  v.as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PATRICIA  HIRO  WILLIAMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  "H.R.  11578) 
for  the  relief  of  Patricia  Hiro  Williams. 


Scheuer 
Springer 
StubbleOeld 

SuUlVMl 

Tc*«ue.  Calif. 

TeaKue.  Tbk. 

Thomi}«on,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Welcker 

WldnaU 

Wilson. 

Cbarles  H. 
wnsht 
Tatea 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  318  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not  pres- 
ent to  hear  these  bills  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRoUNo.  10) 

Abbitt  CUrk  Gibbons 

Adair  Clausen.  Gddwater 

Adams  Don  H.  Qtmj 

Addabbo  Clay  Orover 

Ashbrook  Cortiett  Gubaer 

Ashley  Corman  Hanna 

Barin :  Cramer  Hansen,  Wash. 

Bean.  Md.  Culver  Hanb* 

Blackburn  Dawson  Hastings 

Blanton  Dlggs  Hathaway 

Brademas  Dtngell  Hawkins 

Brasco  Dulskl  Hays 

Brown.  Calif.  Eckhardt  H*bert 

Brown.  Mich.  Evans,  Colo.  Henderson 

BroyhUl,  N  C.  Evlns.  Tenn.        Horton 

Burton.  Calif.  PaUon  Hosmer 

Burton.  Utah  Flndley  Howard 

Button  Plsber  Jarman 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Ford.  Jones.  Ala. 
Celler                      WUllam  D.       Karth 

Ctalsholm  Fisaer  Keith 


King 

Morse 

Klrwan 

Mc>&s 

Kleppe 

Murphy.  NY 

LAnd»;rebe 

Myers 

Long,  Md. 

NU 

McCloskey 

0-HM» 

McOade 

Ottlnger 

McDonald. 

Patman 

Mich. 

Pelly 

McMtlUn 

Pettis 

Mallliard 

Powell 

Mann 

Price.  Tex. 

Mathlas 

Rees 

May 

Held,  NY. 

Mink 

Relfel 

MonatOkn 

Rivers 

Moorbe*d 

Rosenthal 

Morgan 

Roudebush 

of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1493  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
for  further  proceedings  In  accordance  with 
applicable  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th** 
table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  CTerk 
will  continue  the  call  of  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. 


PATRICIA  HIRO  WILLIAMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  tH.R.  11578) 
for  the  relief  of  Patricia  Hiro  Williams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11578 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Patricia  Hlro  Williams  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(bXlHP)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Technical 
Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Wayne  V.  WUllams.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  all  of  lines  6,  7,  and 
8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereo."  the  following: 
"and  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Tech- 
nical Sergeant  Wayne  V.  WUUams,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  may  be  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sis- 
ters of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT   C.    SZABO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1678)  for 
the  relief  of  Robert  C  Szabo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.     1678 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Robert 
C.  Szabo  of  Rlverdale,  Maryland,  a  retired 
supply  clerk  at  the  wholesale  stamp  window 
In  the  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  poet 
ofllce.  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  re- 
payment to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
•4,326.16.  representing  the  amount  of  a  poet- 
age  deficiency  In  his  fixed  credit  account,  the 
deficiency  having  been  Incurred  In  making 
exchanges  of  postage  stamps  following  en- 
actment of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  which  provided  for  In- 
creased postal  rates. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Robert  C.  Sznbo  the  sum 
of  any  amoimts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  deficiency  referred  to 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
In  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REFERENCE  OP  HR.  8568  TO  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  324. 
to  provide  for  sending  the  bill  H.R.  8568. 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H    RZ8.  334 

Resolved.  That  HJl.  8568.  entitled  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Vlorlca  Anna  Ghltescu.  Alex- 
ander Ohltescu.  and  Serban  George  Ghlte- 
scu." together  with  all  accompanying  papers. 
Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 


JIMMIE  R.  POPE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2566)  for 
the  relief  of  Jimmle  R.  Pope. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2566 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asfsembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  thA 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Jim- 
mle R.  Pope,  of  Goldsboro.  North  Carolina, 
the  sum  of  $1,758.14,  representing  reimburse- 
ment for  relocation  expenses  incurred  by 
him  in  1967  in  moving  from  Hlxon.  Ten- 
nessee, to  Goldsboro.  North  Carolina,  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  civilian  employment  at 
Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Carolina,  Air  Force  personnel  having  er- 
roneously Informed  the  said  Jimmle  R.  Pope 
that  such  expenses  were  reimbursable:  Pro- 
i4ded.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  p)er  cen- 
tum thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Ac*  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  11.000. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CLAIM  OP  JULIUS  DEUTSCH 
AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 
POLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7267) 
to  require  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  to  reopen  and  redetermine 
the  claim  of  Julius  Deutsch  against  the 
Government  of  Poland,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.    7267 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding tmy  prior  decision  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission,  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  re- 
open and  redetermine,  after  hearing,  the 
claim  of  Julius  Deutsch  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  based  upon  the  claim  of  said 
Julius  Deutsch  of  a  50  per  centum  Interest 
In  the  Polish  corporation,  "Lenko"  S.A.  Any 
award  made  by  the  Commission  after  said 
redetermination  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  from  the  Polish  Claims 
Fund  to  tile  same  extent  as  If  ^ald  award 
had  been  made  prior  to  March  31,  1966. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dar, 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  301 

Anderson,  ni.  Corbett  EUrwan 

Anderson.  Corman  Kleppe 

Tenn.  Cramer  Koch 

Ashbrook  Culver  Kuykendall 

Ashley  Dawson  Landgrebe 

Asplnall  Diggs  Landrum 

Baring  Dulskl  Leggett 

Berry  Dwyer  Long,  La. 

Bingham  Eckhardt  Lone,  Md. 

Blackburn  EUberg  McCarthy 

Blanton  Erlenbom  McCloskey 

Blatnlk  Evans,  Colo.  McDade 

Boiling  Fallon  McDonald. 

Brademas  Fisher  Mich. 

Brasco  Ford.  MaUUard 

Broomfleld  William  D.  Mann 

Brown,  Calif .  Fraser  Martin 

Brown,  Mich.  Fulton.  Tenn.     Mathlas 

Burton,  Calif.  Gibbons  May 

Burton,  Utah  Ooldwater  Meeds 

Button  Green,  Pa.  Mlkva 

Bjrmes,  Wis.  Oubser  Miller,  Calif. 

Carey  w^nnm  Mink 

Cederberg  Harsha  miti«ii«h 

CeUer  Hawkins  Monagan 

Chlsholm  Hubert  Moorhead 

Clark  Henderson  Morse 

Clausen,  Howard  Moss 

Don  H.  Jacobs  Myers 

Clay  Keith  Nichols 

Conyers  King  Nlz 


Obey 

Rlegle 

Ullman 

O'Haim 

Rivers 

Utt 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Waldle 

Ottlnger 

Roudebush 

Watklns 

Passman 

St  Germain 

Whltten 

Patman 

Scheuer 

WldnaU 

PeUy 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Wiggins 

Pepper 

Springer 

WUson.  Bob 

Pettis 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Wilson. 

PUce 

Stubblefleld 

Cbarles  H 

PoweU 

Teagrue,  Calif. 

Wydler 

Price,  Tex. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Yates 

Rees 

Thompson.  N.J 

.  Young 

Held.  N.Y. 

Timney 

Rhodes 

Udall 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  On  this  rollcall,  299 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR, 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
might  be  helpful  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Members  our  plans  and  our  hopes 
with  respect  to  consideration  of  the  new 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  which  was  reported 
yesterday. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
planning,  in  cooperation  with  the  lead- 
ership, to  bring  up  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  in  the  House  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  take  to  conclude  considera- 
tion and  pass  the  bill,  but  with  7% 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  already  gone 
by,  we  just  must  get  this  bill  behind  us 
as  promptly  as  possible.  If  it  requires 
more  than  1  day,  we  would  hope  and 
expect  to  continue  on  Friday  and,  if 
necessary,  Saturday  of  this  week. 

That  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and,  I  believe,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  We  want  to 
finish  consideration  of  the  bill  this  week, 
and  if  our  plans  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  leadership,  which  I  think  they  do, 
that  would  be  what  we  will  undertake  to 
do. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  correct.  As  everyone 
knows  we  have  finished  the  legislative 
business  which  we  will  undertake  today. 
Tomorrow  we  will  continue  with  the  two 
bills  that  we  had  scheduled  following  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  We  will  be- 
gin, as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  said,  con- 
sideration of  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1970  on  Thursday 
and  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
that  bill  hopefully  imtil  we  finish  it  as 
soon  as  possible  this  week.  It  could  be 
Friday  or  Saturday. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  CREATED  BY 
URBANIZATION 

(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  the  address  I 
made  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
National  Limestone  Institute: 
SoMK    Phoblems    Created   by    Urbanization 

This  subject,  of  course.  Is  as  broad  as  the 
number  of  our  population  Is  large,  which 
naturally  leads  to  some  selectivity  In  the 
points  I  hope  to  make. 

To  begin  with,  I  want  to  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate this  organization.  I  know  of  no  other 
organization  that  could  have  more  people 
come  out  on  a  night  such  as  tonight  t*""! 
the  Limestone  Institute.  I  do  not  know 
anyone  who  can  organize  public  sentiment, 
mcludlng  the  Congress,  any  better  than  Bob 
Koch  who  has  done  such  a  wonderful  job  for 
your  organization.  Consequently,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  members  of  youi 
fine  organization  and  to  your  many  guests, 
including  many  of  our  colleagues — particu- 
larly those  from  urban  areas,  for  with  only 
47  Members  out  of  435  having  as  many  as  20 
percent  of  their  people  engaged  In  agricul- 
ture, now  and  in  future  years  agricultural 
legislation  must  of  necessity  have  the  ap- 
proval of  urban  Members.  This  I  believe  we 
wUl  have,  if  we  can  get  the  Issues  under- 
stood. So,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  tonight 
to  speak  to  so  many  of  my  colleagues,  and 
I  am  happy  so  many  of  them  are  here.  Be- 
cause of  your  organization,  and  other  things, 
colleagues  of  mine  who  are  here  tonight  are 
interested  In  all  America  and  in  all  of  our 
weU  being  and  In  our  standard  of  living 
and  In  agriculture. 

I  appreciate  the  signal  honor  you  have 
given  me  on  thts  occasion;  but  most  of  all. 
I  appreciate  the  opptortunlty  granted  me 
through  the  years  to  present  annually  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  the  case  for  pto- 
tecting  the  source  of  our  well-being,  the 
necessities  of  life,  the  biggest  market  for 
the  products  at  Industry  and  labor,  the  big- 
gest bargain  of  the  consumer  and  above  all 
the  key  to  our  pposporlty,  American  agricul- 
ture, where  5.6  percent  of  our  people  pro- 
vide food,  clothing  and  shelter,  leaving  the 
remaining  94.4  percent  free  to  provide  all  the 
things  which  make  for  our  high  standard  of 
living. 

Today  that  high  standard  of  living  Is  In 
jeopardy  because  the  public  is  not  told  that 
farm  programs  are  not  welfare  programs  but 
are  necessary  to  keep  a  balance  with  Indus- 
try and  labor;  to  keep  up  farm  purchasing 
power. 

Some  way  we  must  get  the  public  to  realize 
that  such  farm  purchasing  power  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  whole  economy;  for  history  shows 
that  a  drastic  break  in  farm  prices  and  in- 
come, with  the  resulting  drop  in  farm  pvir- 
chaslng  power,  caused  the  panic  of  the 
1920's,  Just  as  It  brought  on  other  depres- 
sions. When  453,000  farms  were  foreclosed, 
thousands  of  banks  failed.  The  Dow-Jones 
Stock  Price  averages  dropped  from  381.2  In 
September  to  41.2  In  July  of  1932.  Suicides 
among  nonfarmers  for  financial  reasons 
reached  an  all-time  high. 

Following  these  conditions  farm  programs 
were  initiated  not  as  relief  programs  but  to 
restore  and  protect  purchasing  power  so  es- 
sential to  the  whole  economy,  while  making 
certain  we  had  adequate  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber. 

If  we  do  not  continue  to  make  it  worth-' 
while  to  produce  food  and  fiber,  which  means 
see  that  Income — which   consists  of  units, 
times  price.  leas  cost — Is  sufficient  to  interest 
the  mdlvldual  in  continuing  agriculttiral  pro- 
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ducuon.  we  will  not  have  the  rood:  and 
when  that  time  comes,  all  the  food  st.xmpa 
and  all  the  money  In  the  world  will  be  or  no 
avail,  t>ecause  the  rood  simply  wUl  not  be 
here. 

POU-UTIOM.   A    MAJO«   PBOBLEM  AND   UV£ 
SUBJCCT 

There  was  a  lime  when  the  'open  sesame" 
to  Federal  money  was  research  Even  today 
some  or  the  projects  under  the  Atomic 
Enerey  Commission  and  the  Derense  Depart- 
ment are  rather  rarretched.  Today,  with  real 
cause,  the  subject  that  has  real  appeal  and 
which  everybody  goes  tor— Including  the 
President— is  pollution,  mans  injury  to  his 
environment  This  I  recognize  fully.  But  here 
too  we  are  finding  that  seven  different 
agencies  and  departments  have  plans  for 
laboratories  tor  research  on  pollution. 

While  I  have  been  a  supporter  or  efforts  by 
the   Government,   and   support   such   efforts 
now.  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  while  these 
tremendous  amounts  oT  money— In  excess  of 
$2  billion  for  the  current  year,  and  prob- 
ably twice  that  amount  for  the  next  year- 
are    recommended    by    the    Bureau    or    the 
Budget  on  the  Presidents  reconamendatlon— 
yesterday  HO   bllUon  over  a  5-year  period 
was   recommended— at   the   same    time   the 
Bureau  or  the  Budget  recommends,  as  It  has 
for  14  years,  a  drastic  reduction  in  or  elimina- 
tion   or    the   agricultural   conservation   pro- 
gram, wherein  1  milUon  Americana  put  up 
their  time  and  their  money— two  thirds  or 
the   cost— not   only    to   save   the   lands   ror 
future  generations  but  to  help  to  preserve 
our  water  as  we  protect  man  rrom  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  streams.  .     .„  w. 
While  we  read  about  what  there  Is  to  be 
done  and  how  much  money  is  to  be  allocated 
to  the  States  and  to  the  cities  and  to  various 
and  sundry  organlzaUons  In  the  antipollu- 
tion fight,  the  same  Bureau  or  the  Budget 
recommends  and  geu  the  BxecuUve  Depart- 
ment to  cut  the  watershed  program  or  the 
Soil    Conservation    Service    In    hair    and    to 
seriously  cut  back  provisions  which  the  Con- 
gress has  made  to  help  preserve  land  for  the 
present  and  for  the  ruture. 

The  rormer  Chler  Justice  or  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr  Warren,  in  the  redlstrtcting  cases 
went  so  rar  as  to  say  that  Members  or 
Congress  did  not  represent  acres  and  trees, 
but  represented  people 

My  mends,  ir  somebody  does  not  repre- 
sent the  land  and  the  tree*  and  the  natural 
resources  and  see  that  those  who  produce 
food  for  the  rest  of  us  get  a  fair  shaKe. 
there  will  not  be  any  people  to  repre«nt 
And  when  it  came  to  representing  the  land 
and  the  trees  and  the  natural  re«)urces. 
I  do  not  know  or  any  organization  that  has 
thrown  lt«  shoulder  to  the  wheel  any  more 
than  yours  has.  Tou  have  not  Umited  your- 
selves to  your  own  vested  Interests,  because 
through  Bob  Koch  you  have  worked  ror  the 
good  of  America  and  many  causes  which  all 
help  not  only  the  man  in  rural  areas  but 
the  man  In  the  city  as  well. 

MAN  S    WASTt    or    HIS    NATVmAL    EESOCBCTS 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  rault  or  man- 
kind through  the  annals  or  recorded  history 
has  been  hU  rallure  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  natural  resources  which  provide  him 
with  his  basic  necessities  or  lire— food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  History  indicates  that  each 
civilization  developed  by  mankind  through 
the  cotirse  of  the  centuries,  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  sophistication  and  advancement  at- 
tained, has  disappeared  from  the  earth  be- 
cause of  mans  abuse  or  the  soil,  water,  ror- 
esU.  and  other  basic  resources  passed  on  to 
him  ror  his  use  and  custodianship. 

One  or  the  most  serious  questions  racing 
our  highly  developed  civilization  or  the  20th 
century  is  whether  or  not.  through  more  In- 
telligent use  or  our  natural  resources  and 
more  advanced  agricultural  technology,  we 
can    meet    the   ever-Increasing   demands   or 
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rapidly    expanding     populations     ror    rood, 
clothing,  und  shelter. 

.\  review  of  the  cirller  clvUlzitlons  of  the 
wornout  .md  fooa-defiole.it  are.ii  or  the  world 
indicates  what  h.u;  resuUed  Irom  the  rallure 
of  man  through  the  ages  to  apply  an  ade- 
quate pjrtlon  or  his  wealth  to  the  protection 
or  the  soil,  the  forests,  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  other  resources  as  he  used  them  to  feed 
and  clothe  himself 

In  3500  B  C.  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Rivers  supported  a  large  and  pros- 
perous civilization  By  the  year  2000  BC. 
gieat  irrigation  developments  had  turned 
this  part  of  the  Middle  East  Into  the  granar>- 
or  the  great  Babylonian  Empire.  Today,  how- 
ever, less  than  20  percent  of  this  area  is  cul- 
tivated because,  as  they  became  urbanized, 
the  people  or  that  civilization  railed  to  con- 
tinue to  preserve  the  productive  cap.iclty  of 
the  land,  according  to  LaMont  C.  Cole  of 
Cornell  University; 

Tlie  landscape  is  dotted  with  mounds, 
the  remains  or  rorgotten  towns;  the  ancient 
irrigation  works  are  filled  with  silt,  the  end 
product  of  soil  erosion;  and  the  ancient  sea- 
port of  Ur  Is  now  150  miles  rrom  the  sea. 
Its  buildings  burled  under  as  much  as  35  reet 

or  silt. 

Extensive  Irrigation  systems  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Valley  or  the  Nile  before  2000 
BC.  to  create  the  granary  ror  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  land,  which  Is  made  fertile  by 
the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  continued 
to  be  productive  for  many  centuries.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years,  as  the  result  or  more  in- 
tensive use  or  the  land  and  Inadequate  at- 
tention to  conservation  measures,  the  soils 
have  deteriorated  and  sallnlzatlon  has  de- 
creased the  productivity  In  the  valley  to  the 
point  where  this  area  is  now  largely  depend- 
ent on  rood  shipments  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  reed  Its  people. 

Ancient  Greece  had  rorested  hills,  ample 
water  supplies,  and  productive  soil.  In  parts 
or  this  area  today,  the  old  erosion-proor  Ro- 
man roads  stand  several  feet  above  a  barren 
desert.  Ancient  IrrtgaUon  systems  in  many 
parts  or  China  and  India  are  abandoned  to- 
day and  filled  with  silt.  Most  or  India's  pres- 
ent land  problems  are  due  to  excessive  de- 
rorestatlon.  erosion,  and  siltatlon  made  nec- 
essary by  tremendous  population  growth 
during  the  past  two  centuries. 

The  highly  developed  civilisations  of  an- 
cient Guatemala  and  Yucatan  are  merely 
history  today.  Archeologlsts  believe  that  they 
exploited  their  land  as  intensively  as  pos- 
sible untU  Its  rertlUty  was  gone  and  their 
prosperous    civilizations    vanished. 

The  city -States  throughout  history  have 
railed  to  realize  that  the  cost  of  rood,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  is  going  to  be  paid,  either 
by  the  consumer  or  by  the  land  rrom  which 
they  come  They  have  Ignored  the  ract  that 
soil  cannot  be  cultivated  year  arter  year  un- 
less as  much  rertlUty  Is  put  back  each  year 
as  Is  taken  out. 

WASTK   or    NATCTLU.   MSOCmCES   IN   THX   UKim) 
STATES 

The  United  States  Is  still  a  young  country 
In  relation  to  the  ancient  civilizations  re- 
rerred  to  above  During  our  short  history, 
however,  we  have  used  up  and  destroyed 
vast  amounts  or  the  plentiful  supply  or 
natural  resources  which  were  here  when  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  The  con- 
tinuation or  such  abuse  could  eventually 
reduce  this  country  to  a  barren  wasteland 
with  the  low  standard  or  living  round  In 
much  or  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

This  country  had  8.000  billion  board  reet 
of  timber  about  150  years  ago.  Today  we 
have  around  1.600  billion  board  reet  lert — 
only  20  percent  or  the  original  stand.  This 
terrible  waste  of  timber  resources  polnu  up 
the  extent  to  which  our  highly  oompeUtlve 
economy  can  deplete  a  national  asset  In  the 
generation  or  new  wealth.  It  points  up  the 


need  ror  continuing  and  expanding  conser- 
vation efforts  on  a  national  basis. 

Only   175   years   ago  we   had   500  million 
acres  or  rertlle  soil  in  this  Nation.  We  have 
already   wasted   200   million   acres— 40   per- 
cent—and another  100  million  acres— 20  per- 
cent-is washing  away   today.   It  has  been 
estimated    that    an    average   or   40   acres   or 
top  soil  flows  down  the  Mississippi  River  each 
day  or   the   year.   Also,   estimates   are   that 
more  than  1  million  acres  or  arable  land  are 
lost  to  residential  areas,  highways,  and  other 
urban  developments  each  year. 
oum  crriEs 
Let  us  look  at  our  older  American  cities. 
In    our    appropriations    ror    agriculture    we 
provide  runds  for  studies  and  planning  of 
wholesale  market   facilities   in   our  cities.   I 
have  visited  the  14th  Street  Market  In  New 
York  City  and  the  run-down  areas  of  many 
of  our  major  cities.  As  yo-i  sUnd  In  some 
areas   with   narrow   streets,   high    buildings 
with  panes  broken  out;  as  you  travel  through 
these  areas  and  see  the  woerul,  pltirul  con- 
ditions which   exist,  so  rar   as  property   is 
concerned,  so  rar  as  public  service  Is  con- 
cerned, so  rar  as  sewerage  Is  concerned;  when 
you  get  down  on  the  waterrront,  which  Is 
rererred  to  as  an  open  sewer,  you  can  clearly 
see  that  someway,  somehow,  we  must  help 
to  r«store  these  areas— knowing  ruU  well  ir 
they  are  to  stay  in  good  shape  we  must  see 
that  the  landowners,  the  property  owners  or 
those  who  use  the  property,  spend  a  reason- 
able amount  regiUarly  In  maintenance  and 
modernization.  Just  as  we  must  do  with  the 
caretakers  or  farm  lands. 

son.  AND  WATER  CONSEmVATION 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  In  soil 
and  water  conservaUon  in  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  last  25  years.  The  major  part  or  the 
soil  conservation  Job  still  lies  ahead,  however. 
The  United  States  continues  to  suffer  heavy 
soil  erosion  losses.  Some  120  million  acres 
are  endangered  seriously,  and  only  about  a 
third  or  our  l»nd  is  saTeguarded  adequately. 
More  than  hair  the  estimated  $1.3  billion 
average  annual  flood  water  and  sediment 
damage  In  the  United  States  occurs  on  the 
headwater  streams  and  small  tributaries.  And 
sediment  causes  costly  damage  to  the  Na- 
tlons  10,000  major  water  storage  reservoirs. 
The  amount  or  erosion-produced  sediment 
dredged  annually  rrom  our  rivers  and  har- 
bors exceeds  the  volume  or  earth  dug  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Increased  farm  production  resulting  from 
tremendous  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology tends  to  obscure  the  ract  that,  to 
meet  rood  and  fiber  needs  or  a  rew  years 
hence,  this  country  will  need  the  production 
equivalent  or  around  200  million  more  acres, 
based  on  current  yields.  Since  we  do  not  have 
additional  acres  or  cropland  available  In  the 
United  States,  this  production  must  come 
largely  rrom  Increased  yields  on  existing  crop- 
land This  is  in  the  race  or  continuing  an- 
nual losses  or  some  400,000  acres  or  cropland 
because  or  erosion,  and  three  times  that 
amount  each  year  through  conversion  of 
good  rarmlng  land  to  urban  and  Industrial 
uses. 

rtJTUKK  WATEK  StTPPlJES 

Nearly  one-rourth  or  the  people  or  the  Na- 
tion race  problems  of  water  shortage,  poor 
water,  or  both.  The  rate  of  water  use  pre- 
dicted ror  1980  is  nearly  twice  what  it  was 
in  1955.  In  some  areas  or  this  cotintry  we 
are  already  finding  that  expansion  or  popu- 
lation and  Industry  Is  limited  by  the  lack 
or  adequate  sources  of  water. 

An  official  or  the  Department  or  Agricul- 
ture recently  described  one  or  the  Nation's 
major  problems  or  water  conservation  as 
roUows; 

"The  Nation  Is  concerned  about  Its  water 
problems  but  It  seems  that  very  rew  peo- 
ple are  aware  that  70  percent  of  the  Nation's 


water  budget  that  comes  as  rain  or  snow  Is 
lost  by  evapotransplratlon  from  vegetated 
lands.  Only  30  percent  of  oxir  water  budget 
becomes  massed  flow  into  streams  and  res- 
ervoirs. 

"For  example,  during  the  average  growing 
season  In  New  York  Stat«  a  haU  million 
gallons  or  water  will  evaporate  rrom  an  acre 
or  potatoes,  regardless  or  the  kind  or  crop 
produced,  since  the  evaporation  is  largely 
determined  by  solar  radiation.  The  rarmer 
who  produces  500  bushels  or  potatoes  per 
acre  is  producing  1  bushel  or  potatoes  ror 
every  thousand  gallons  of  water  evaporated. 
If  his  yield  is  only  50  bushels  or  potatoes 
per  acre,  he  will  use  10,000  gallons  or  water 
ror  each  bushel  or  potatoes  produced.  .  .  ." 

Today's  200  million  Americans  are  figura- 
tively and  literally  "abusing  the  privilege" 
where  the  use  and  handling  or  water  Is  con- 
cerned. Our  lakes  and  rivers  have  become 
catch  basins  for  the  residues  of  our  factories, 
aulcmoblles.  household  and  agricultural 
chemicals,  for  human  wastes  rrom  thousands 
or  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  How  well  we 
clean  up  this  situation  and  learn  to  handle 
it  without  restricting  man's  means  or  pro- 
viding our  high  standard  of  living  may  well 
determine  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

As  we  approach  this  ppoblera,  we  must 
keep  In  mind  that  the  power  to  control  wa- 
ter quality  or  quantity  Is  not  only  the  power 
to  make  or  break  business,  but  Is  a  power 
over  the  lire  or  the  Nation  Itself.  We  must 
also  keep  In  mind  that  agriculture's  claims 
and  responsibilities  ror  the  use  of  water  are 
second  to  none,  for  agriculture  provides  our 
rood,  clothing  and  shelter,  the  basic  necessi- 
ties ror  life. 

If  we  leave  to  future  generations  a  fertile 
land,  this  country  will  be  able  to  meet  Its 
future  domestic  and  International  problems. 
After  all.  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  could  establish  their  own  financial 
system;  but  if  we  leave  them  a  wornout 
country,  they  will  have  nothing  on  which  to 
build  and  our  country  could  go  the  way  of 
India.  China,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Tigris 
and  Eiiphrateo — a  nation  or  mounds,  remains 
or  rorgotten  towns  and  cities. 

Thank  you  ror  inviting  me  to  be  with  you. 
And  thank  you  too  ror  the  efforts  you  made 
through  the  years  In  helping  us  with  our 
fight  in  Congress. 


CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  SEBEUUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources  has  re- 
cently become  a  most  popular  national 
cause.  It  is  because  of  our  Nation's  re- 
cent "environmental  reawakening"  that 
I  should  like  to  comment  on  a  recent 
award  presentation  to  one  of  our  Na- 
tions  most  distinguished  and  respected 
leaders. 

As  many  Members  of  Congress  know, 
Clifford  R.  Hope  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
foremost  authorities  on  agriculture.  As 
many  of  his  friends  in  this  body  will  re- 
call. Congressman  Hope  served  his  State 
of  Kansas  for  30  years  and  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Conimittee. 

On  February  4.  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Districts  recently 
presented  Cliff  with  its  Distinguished 
Service  Award  in  honor  of  his  great  and 
many  contributions  to  conservation.  In 
effect,  this  award  not  only  speaks  for  the 
National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts,  but  also  for  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas and  the  people  of  this  Nation  who 


owe  much  to  the  direction  and  leader- 
ship which  CliCf  Hope  gave  to  this  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  conserve  and  improve 
our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  judge  by  today's  head- 
lines one  would  think  concern  and  inter- 
est regarding  our  environment  were  lim- 
ited to  today's  contemporary  political 
scene.  Yet,  as  often  is  the  case,  upon  in- 
vestigation of  the  Record,  we  find  many 
of  our  former  colleagues  were  concerned 
with  conserving  our  Nations  resources 
long  before  it  became  politically  profit- 
able to  do  so. 

What  a  wonderful  tribute  to  such  a 
man.  When  Chfford  Hope  left  office,  he 
left  our  great  land  a  better  place  than 
when  he  first  took  on  the  responsibility 
of  public  trust  in  the  days  before  con- 
servation, reclamation,  and  water  re- 
sources became  common  terms.  And, 
what  a  fitting  challenge  to  us  all  to 
follow  Clifford  Hope's  example  as  we  join 
together  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  conserve 
and  protect  our  great  land. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  submit  the 
following  remarks  honoring  Cliff  Hope 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

CrrATiON  TO  Clitforo  R.  Hope 

The  National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts  paid  tribute  Wednesday.  February 
4,  to  former  U.S.  Congressman  Clifford  R. 
Hope,  who  served  In  Congress  for  30  years, 
longer  than  any  other  Kansan,  with  its  high- 
est award  for  service  in  resource  conservation. 

The  award  was  presented  by  NACD  out- 
going president  Sam  S.  Studebaker  of  Tlpp 
City,  Ohio,  as  a  highlight  of  the  association's 
24th  annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  The 
citation : 

For  his  stistalned  efforts  over  a  period  or 
more  than  40  years  to  increase  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  tirgency  and  value  of  soil 
and  water  conservation; 

For  his  Initiative  and  leadership — as  a 
member  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  agriculture  of  the  U5.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— in  rostering  the  enactment  or 
laws  establishing  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  nationwide  program  or  soil  and 
water  conservation  in  1935.  the  pilot  water- 
shed program  1953.  the  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  program  in  1954,  and  the 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  In  1956; 

For  his  unralling  support  and  Invaluable 
encouragement  to  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  m  making  tJielr  contribution 
to  erosion  control,  flood  control,  watershed 
development,  and  environmental  quality; 
and 

For  his  continuing  recognition  that  local 
people  and  local  institutions  are  the  ultimate 
source  or  strength  In  the  long  campaign  to 
protect  and  develop  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources— 

We,  the  officers  and  directors  or  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Districts,  are  honored  to  present  to 
Clifford  R.  Hope,  of  Garden  City.  Kansas,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

Given  In  San  Francisco,  California,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  February,  1970. 

Sam  S.  STtTDEBAKER, 

President. 


BALANCED  TRANSPORTATION 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
rermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
great  national  concern  about  the  future 
of  our  transportation  systems.  I  feel  that 


my  colleagues  might  be  interested  to  read 
excerpts  of  an  excellent  talk  delivered 
before  the  National  Transportation  Insti- 
tute, Transportation  Association  of 
America,  at  New  York  on  January  28, 
by  Mr.  Bryce  W.  Wyman,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  General  Elec- 
tric's  Transportation  Systems  Division  of 
Erie,  Pa.: 

Balanced  Transportation — Fact  ob  Fiction 
IN  THE   1970's 

Getting  there  used  to  be  half  the  fun. 

But,  today  each  one  of  us  here  experiences 
daily  many  agonizing  situations  as  we  travel 
to  and  from  work  and  from  city  to  city. 

In  the  most  advanced  technical  Tiation  or 
the  world,  why  are  we  willing  to  put  up  with 
such  rrustratlon — such  loss  in  time — such 
inefllciency — such  loss  in  national  produc- 
tivity— such  loss  in  population  mobility — 
such  loss  in  employment  accessibility?  .  .  . 
Why  are  we  willing  to  contaminate  our  at- 
mosphere with  so  much  noise  and  pollution — 
170  million  tons  or  smog  annually?  A  promi- 
nent biologist  says.  "Automobile  smog  hangs 
like  a  pall  over  even  Denver  and  Phoenix  .  .  . 
we  are  approaching  the  point  or  no  re- 
turn .  .  .  otir  survival  Is  at  stake." 

Remember  when  our  cities  used  to  be  beau- 
tiful places  to  Uve — characterized  by  both 
economic  and  cultural  vitality?  Why  are  we 
converting  60  to  70  percent  or  so  many  or 
their  centers  Into  parking  lots,  expressways, 
support  facilities  and  airports — allowing  cen- 
ter city  blight,  ghettoes,  tmemployment  and 
crime  to  drive  new  home  construction,  and 
commerce  to  the  suburbs?  .  .  . 

Our  foremost  national  planners  predicted 
today's  situation  as  far  back  as  two  decades 
ago. 

Sowing  the  wind,  we  are  now  reaping  the 
whirlwind.  Two  decades  from  now,  85  percent 
of  our  population  will  live  In  urban  areas. 
Our  highways  will  be  clogged  with  150  mil- 
lion autos  travelling  bumper  to  bumper. 
Giant  Jets  will  be  dumping  500  or  more 
people  per  plane  from  our  skyways  Into  our 
already  crowded  airports.  .  .  . 

What  has  prevented  us  from  keeping  up 
with  our  growing  transportation  problem? 
Have  we  been  unwilling  to  commit  enough 
of  otir  national  resources  to  flnfUng  a  bet- 
ter solution?  Hardly!!!  We  have  been  spend- 
ing the  dollars — 20  percent  of  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product — 190  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  Just  to  transptort  our  pteople  and  their 
needs.  .  , 

No,  it's  not  a '  case  of  the  dollars.  It  Is  a 
case  of  the  lack  'of  balance  and  the  lack  of 
Integration  between  modes  that  has  gen- 
erated the  transportation  gap  with  which 
we  enter  the  70's.  We  have  been  unwUIlng  to 
look  at  passenger  transportation  as  a  total 
system  from  point  of  departure  to  point  of 
destination. 

Each  transportation  mode  has  looked  on 
every  other  mode  as  Its  mortal  enemy  that 
It  must  fight  to  the  death.  .  . 

To  date,  the  senseless  In-flghting  between 
modes  has  prevented  any  semblance  of  broad 
scale  systems  planning.  Herein  lies  the  major 
problem. 

We  can  never  optimize  the  balance  between 
modes,  unless  we  simultaneously  optimize 
the  funding  available  for  each  mode — a 
chain  Is  no  stronger  than  Its  weakest  link. 

Trade-offs  will,  of  course,  be  necessary. 
But,  the  day  Is  gone  when  we  can  affc»>d  to 
throw  efficiency  to  the  wind  In  the  use  of  any 
of  our  natural  resovirces — land,  fuel,  or  most 
Importantly,  time.  .  . 

Time  has  run  out  when  as  a  nation  we  can 
continue  to  neglect  the  social,  aesthetic, 
health,  natural  resource  preservation,  noise, 
pollution,  passenger  frustration,  national 
death  toll  and  all  the  rest.  .  . 

But  transit  sjrstems,  like  a  highway  net- 
work, require  years  to  plan  and  construct. 
Like  highway  systems,  they  require  similar 
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long  t«rm  financing  commlUnent»-not  on- 
a«in    off-ag&ln  yearly  appropriation  battles 

Many  leglslatora  and  municipal  officials 
have,  therefore,  urged  •T^^tT^^S. 
slniUar  to  U»e  Highway  Trust  Fund  aa  the 
only  way  to  adequately  fund  the  long  lead 
tunes  for  transit  systems.  .  .  

A  balanced  tr»nsportaUon  system  can 
only  come  about  when  all  modes  of  trans- 
port are  treated  alike  The  serious  deterlora- 
Oon  brought  about  by  Insufficient  funding 
of  present  metropolitan  transportation  sys- 
lei^  and  the  steadily  increasing  traffic  con- 
gestion are  evidences  of  the  fact  that  we 
badly  need  an  all-encompassing  total  •  Trans- 
portaUon  Trust  Fund".  ..»..,.„-^ 

Such  a  program  would  provide  bal»nc«i 
financing  and  permit  the  tailoring  of  trans- 
portation facilities  to  meet  local  problems. 
There  has  already  been  some  important  prog- 
gress   in    balanced    financing    at    the   sUte 

*IUpld'  transit  Unes  lncre«*  the  capacity 
of  an  average  freeway  five  fold.  Valtm  we 
want  to  convert  our  inner  clUes  Into  con- 
crete landscapes,  we  must  convert  our  free- 
ways into  coordinated  transportotlon  corrl- 
dore.  ccMnblulng  auto  and  transit— and 
quickly— If  we  hope  to  take  care  of  our  fu- 
ture travel  requirements  without  fantastic 
sacrifices  In  land  and  cost  .  .  .  ,.„„^ 

Though  needed  progress  Is  being  planned 
and  implemented  In  many  VS.  cities,  many 
more  are  aUowlng  the  situation  to  steadily 
deteriorate  by  inacUon.  European  clUes  are 
moving  faster.  Since  World  War  11.  19  cltlea 
in  Europe  have  buUt  or  are  building  new. 
efficient  rapid  transit  systems  .  .  . 
What  lies  ahead  for  the  70's? 
All  new  transit  lines  wlU  be  automated 
to  provide  the  maximum  In  safety,  efficiency, 
and  passenger  comfort  ... 

To  eliminate  the  smog  and  congestion  of 
short  distance,  cross-town  traffic,  or  between 
shopping  centers,  or  around  airports  or 
student  movement  around  tinlverslty  cam- 
puses, small  electric  automobiles  or  smaU 
electric  dlal-a-buses  will  likely  find  wide  ap- 
plication with  automatic  computer  control  of 
both  battery  powered  vehicles  and  roadways. 
As  our  cities  spread  and  overlap  one  Into 
another,  giant  corridors  are  forming,  such 
aa  the  NortheMt  CorrtdM'  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  or  New  York  and  Boston— 
too  short  for  efficient  air  travel,  but  too  far 
for  80  to  100  mile  per  hour  Uanslt. 

Dramatic  progress  in  such  Intercity  trans- 
portation has  been  made  In  the  past  year, 
when  the  first  of  the  new.  Individually 
powered  Metrollners  capable  of  160  miles 
per  hour  were  first  put  Into  revenue  service 
on  the  Penn  Central  Railroad. 

These  aafe.  all-electrle.  smog-free,  quiet 
Metrollners  with  2500-HP  per  car.  have 
rolled  up  millions  of  miles  of  service  in 
the  past  year,  spanning  the  distance  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington  in  2  hours 
and  30  minutes  nonstop      .  . 

Many  other  "population  corridors"  are  de- 
veloping in  the  U.S..  which  are  too  close  for 
efficient  air  travel,  and  must  develop  similar 
high-speed  corridor  transportation. 

Here  again,  revision  o<  our  outmoded  com- 
petitive, privately  funded  transportation 
policies  Is  mandatory  If  these  regions  are 
to  have  the  kind  of  passenger  uansportatlon 
they  so  desperately  need  ... 

During  the  70"s  al«3.  development  and 
demonstration  projects  will  be  pushed  rap- 
idly for  wheel-less,  air  cushion  trains  sup- 
ported on  thin  films  of  air  capable  of  200  to 
500  miles  per  hour. 

Speeds  such  as  thU  will  completely  alter 
real  estate  raluee  and  living  patterns  when 
people  can  work  In  New  York  and  commute 
from  New  Hampehlre  or  Virginia  Powered  by 
electric  linear  induoUon  motors,  these  trains 
will  require  no  physical  contact  between  ve- 
hicle and  guldeway 

In  revenue  service  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade, these  trains  will  be  as  smooth  and  as 
quiet  as  sitting  in  your  own  living  room  easy 
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chair.  Such  trains  will  also  be  required  to 
link  future  airports  which,  of  necessity.  wUl 
be  loofcted  many  miles  from  the  center  of 
most  cities. 

\^onary  or  blue  sky?  Not  at  all. 

Such  passenger  transportation  Is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  our  technological  ca- 
pablllUes.  The  bold  innovaOve  research  and 
development  Is  already  underway.  As  a  peo- 
ple who  can  deUver  a  passenger  non-stop 
to  the  moon,  we  have  proved  we  can  do  what 
we  want  to  do— If  we  want  to  do  It  badly 
enough— and  are  willing  to  devote  the  bal- 
anced funding  that  will  be  necessary. 

The  priorities  will  vary  from  area  to  are*. 
but  balanced  transportation,  cutting  across 
the  broad  spectrum  of  our  social  develop- 
ment. wUl  have  to  provide  the  foundation 
and  the  catalyst  for  America  to  malnUln  Its 
role  of  world  leadership. 


TO  PRESERVE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
decisions  by  the  courts  have  caused  great 
concern  and  difficulty  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Florida,  which  I 
represent.  The  public  school  system, 
which  Includes  over  122,000  students  in 
135  schools  in  Duval  County,  is  threat- 
ened by  compulsory  involuntary  busing 
for  racial  ratios. 

I  have  introduced  several  pieces  of  leg- 
islation which  I  believe  would  correct 
the  injustice  by  these  court  decisions. 
One,  House  Joint  Resolution  1045.  Is 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  involuntary  busing  of  students  from 
their  own  neighborhood  school  to  an- 
other area. 

Another  bill.  H.R.  15437.  would  relieve 
pressure  for  school  integration  in  each 
school  once  the  national  average  for  a 
minority  is  reached  In  the  school. 

A  third  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1047.  would  amend  the  Constitution  to 
require  that  Federal  judges  be  recon- 
firmed every  6  years,  to  require  5  years' 
prior  judicial  experience  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  aE>pointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  require  retirement  of 
judges  at  the  age  of  70. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation  has  had  several  meetings  on 
the  problem  of  forced  busing,  because  it 
Is  a  critical  problem  in  our  State.  The 
delegation  has  requested  a  meeting  with 
the  President  or  Vice  President  Agnew's 
new  school  committee.  We  hope  to  pre- 
sent Florida's  position  and  that  of  our 
own  districts  to  the  administration  as 
soon  as  possible.  On  January  14,  1970. 
I  also  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  sUlow 
me  to  intervene  in  cases  to  make  a  plea 
before  the  Court  against  Involimtary 
busing  for  racial  ratios. 

I  Include  in  tlie  Congressional  Record 
the  three  bills  which  I  have  introduced: 

HJ.  Rss.  1045 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  ConaUtu- 
tlon  to  provide  that  no  child  ahaU  be  de- 
prived of  education  or  otherwise  be  forced 
to  attend  a  school  not  chosen  by  such  child 
when  such  child  U  not  In  the  school  near- 
est the  area  of  residence  of  such  chUd 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative$  of  the  United  State*  of  Ametiea 
in  Congrea*  auembled   {tvao-third*  of  each 
House  coiururring  therein).  That  the  follow- 


ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
this  Joint  resolution : 

•Section  1.  No  child  shall  be  deprived  of 
education  or  otherwise  be  forced  to  attend  a 
school  not  chosen  by  such  child  when  such 
child  is  not  in  the  school  nearest  the  area  of 
residence  of  such  child." 

H  R    15437 
A  bUl  to  require  that  public  schooU  through- 
out the  United  Slates  achieve  equality  of 
Integration 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  when 
the  national  average  of  our  greatest  minority 
racial  group  Is  reached  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  population  In  any  particular  public 
school,  such  school  shall  not  be  required  to 
take  further  steps  to»'ard  integration,  pro- 
viding that  It  is  open  for  attendance  by  all 
those  who  seek  such  attendance. 


H.J.  Res.  1047 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
appointments  of  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  Judges  be  required  to  be  recon- 
firmed every  six  years,  to  require  five  years' 
prior  Judicial  experience  as  a  qualification 
for  appointment   to  the   Supreme  Court, 
and  to  require  retirement  of  Federal  Judges 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   {tv>o-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shaU  be  valid  only  U  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  final  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress: 

"AMTICVZ 

"Sec.  1.  No  person  may  serve  as  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  or  of  any  court  ordained 
and  established  tinder  section  1  of  article 
in  unless  the  Senate  reconfirms  his  ap- 
pointment to  that  office  during  the  last  year 
of  each  period  of  sU  calendar  years  begin- 
ning after  the  year  of  his  Initial  appoint- 
ment, except  that  for  the  purpoees  of  this 
article  a  Judge  holding  office  on  the  date  of 
the  ratification  of  this  article  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  States  shall  be  deemed  to  hare 
been  initially  appointed  as  such  on  the  date 
of  ratification. 

"Sbc.  2.  No  person  may  be  appointed  as 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  who.  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  has  not  served  for 
at  least  five  years  as  a  Judge  of  a  court  of 
record  of  a  State  or  of  a  court  provided  for 
In  section  1  of  article  m. 

"Sbc.  3.  No  person  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  seventy  years  may  serve  as  a  Judge 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States  but  any 
person  who  ceases  to  serve  as  a  Judge  of 
such  a  court  because  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  seventy  years  shall  continue  to  receive  the 
compensation  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a 
Judge."  

GEN    LEWIS  B.  HERSHEY  STEPS 
DOWN 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shey  stepped  down  as  the  Director  of  the 
SelecUve  Service,  a  post  he  has  held  for 


28  years.  During  that  time  critics  have 
lambasted  him;  friends  have  praised 
him.  And  he  himself  has  waxed  and 
waned  between  witty,  lighthearted  hu- 
mor, and  stern  disciplinary  grumblings. 
Yet  one  thing  that  never  wavered  was 
his  devotion  to  his  duty  and  his  service 
to  his  coimtry. 

The  job  of  Draft  Director  is  certainly 
not  an  enviable  one,  as  the  recent  dif- 
ficulties in  finding  a  successor  to  General 
Hershey  have  proved.  Some  would  sug- 
gest that  the  job  rests  somewhere  be- 
ween  the  task  of  lord  of  the  heavens  and 
master  of  hell.  On  one  hand  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  Director  has  complete 
control  over  life  and  death;  and  on  the 
other  it  is  said  that  he  seems  to  exercise 
Satanic  whims  to  try  men's  souls. 

Yet  neither  of  these  is  a  true  picture. 
The  task  is  an  administrative  one.  It  is 
made  difficult  through  the  multitude  of 
conflicting  rules  and  regulations  built  up 
over  the  years  by  Executive  order,  con- 
gressional laws,  and  Selective  Service  di- 
rectives. No  doubt  very  few  people,  if  any, 
know  exactly  how  all  the  rules  apply. 

General  Hershey,  however,  continued 
in  this  task  for  the  last  28  years,  know- 
ing it  to  be  unglamorous  in  almost  every 
resi>ect.  In  recent  years,  I  am  sure  he 
foresaw  the  difficulties  of  conducting  the 
draft  during  a  war  that  was  growing  un- 
popular among  those  being  drafted.  Yet, 
true  to  his  principles  of  service  to  his 
coimtry,  he  continued  in  his  work  as  long 
as  his  country  called.  Never  once  did  he 
publicly  waver  in  answering  that  call. 

His  rewards  over  the  past  years  have 
been  a  series  of  attacks  by  radical 
groups,  hangings  in  effigy,  ridicule  by 
some  members  of  the  press  and  swjcusa- 
tions  of  incompetence,  senility,  and  in- 
eptitude by  numerous  others.  Yet  true 
to  his  sense  of  devotion  to  his  duty, 
he  ignored  these  insults  and  continued  in 
his  task. 

For  his  years  of  undying  service,  for  his 
trials  of  times  past,  for  his  unmatched 
devotion  to  his  country  let  me  add  my 
personal  note  of  praise  and  thanks.  He 
has  answered  the  call  of  his  coimtry  and 
for  that  his  country  owes  him  much. 

Soon  we  in  this  body  will  turn  to  the 
task  of  correcting  some  of  the  conflict- 
ing rules,  laws,  and  regulations  that 
made  his  job  so  difficult.  Let  us  remem- 
ber as  we  get  into  this  work  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  this  man.  There  are 
few  men  left  today  who  would  answer 
the  call  from  his  country  to  perform 
such  a  monumentally  difficult  and  often- 
times inglorious  job.  That  General  Her- 
shey has  been  willing  to  labor  so  dili- 
gently for  all  these  years  is  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit. 


DEATH  OP  DELAWARE  GOV. 
CHARLES  L.  TERRY,  JR. 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  6 
was  a  sad  day  for  Delaware.  On  that  day 
we  lost  Gov.  Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr.,  the 


only  man  in  the  history  of  the  First  State 
to  serve  as  secretary  of  state,  chief  Jus- 
tice, and  then  chief  executive.  Governor 
Terry  was  a  remarkable  person,  loved  by 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  polit- 
ical backgrounds. 

As  Governor,  he  was  often  fiercely 
partisan.  He  loved  his  Democratic  Party 
and  in  the  final  days  of  his  life  won  his 
last  political  battle.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  let  politics  interfere  with  the 
common  good.  Although  I  am  a  Repub- 
lican, he  gave  strong  support  to  my  legis- 
lative proposals  to  improve  Government 
services.  At  a  1968  Governors'  Confer- 
ence, Governor  Terry  obtained  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  conference  for  two 
of  my  bills. 

Governor  Terry  lived  the  full  life.  He 
was  a  counselor  to  Presidents,  a  great 
sportsman,  as  well  as  a  fine  raconteur 
of  stories.  He  loved  to  hunt  and  play  golf, 
and  he  was  an  outstanding  athlete  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  His 
Imposing  presence — reminiscent  of  our 
earlier  Colonial  Governors — commanded 
attention  wherever  he  went. 

Governor  Terry's  unfailing  kindness  to 
great  and  small  alike  won  him  friends 
everywhere.  I  remember  well  my  first 
meeting  with  him  at  an  American  Bar 
convention.  Despite  the  fact  that  I  was 
a  young,  unknown  attorney,  when  the 
then  chief  justice  met  me  as  a  fellow 
Delawarean,  he  included  me  in  many 
events  that  would  have  otherwise  been 
imavailable  to  me. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  not  mentioning  his 
good  and  gracious  lady,  Jessica  Terry, 
w^ho  as  first  lady  presided  with  grace  and 
dignity  at  Woodbum,  the  Governor's 
mansion,  and  like  the  wives  of  yore,  she 
led  the  battle  when  the  Governor  was 
struck  down  by  a  heart  attack  during  his 
last  political  campaign  for  office. 

Governor  Terry  made  his  fellow  men 
and  this  Nation  richer.  Delaware  shall  be 
poorer  v^ithout  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  series  of  edi- 
torials memorializing  the  life  of  this  fine 
citizen  and  public  servant: 
(From  the  Delaware  State  News,  Feb.  9.  1970] 
An  Affectionate  Fareweh, 
(By  Jack  Smjth) 
It  Is  difficult  to  write  about  the  passing  of 
former  Governor  Charles  L.  Terry  Jr. 

This  Is  because  his  memory  deserves  more 
than  the  commonplace  expressions  of  regret. 
It  Just  wouldnt  be  right  to  be  trite  about 
Gov.  Terry,  because  he  was  not  a  conventional 
person. 

There  was  greatness  In  Charles  L.  Terry 
Jr.  It  was  In  his  proud  bearing,  the  steadfast 
look  in  his  eyes,  his  strong  features.  It  was  m 
his  quick,  wide  and  wonderful  smile.  But  It 
became  most  evident  when  you  got  to  know 
him  and  realized  how  much  love  he  ha4  in  his 
heart  for  his  fellow  human  beings. 

There  was  nothing  simple  about  this  66th 
governor  of  the  "First  State."  Although  a 
man  with  a  strong,  even  stubborn,  will — 
he  had  a  difficult  time  giving  up  basic  pleas- 
ures of  life — eating,  drinking  and  smoking. 
He  chaffed  when  doctor's  orders  forced  him 
on  a  restrictive  regime. 

"Charley"  Terry  seemed  to  love  everything 
about  his  life.  He  relished  good  companion- 
ship— the  kind  he  found  at  the  card  table, 
out  on  the  field  and  stream,  at  sporting 
events.  He  enjoyed  the  game  of  politics,  too. 
and  was  a  loyal  ally  and  a  tough  enemy. 


When  I  first  became  good  friends  with  the 
late  governor,  he  was  a  Judge.  It  was  shortly 
after  I  had  arrived  In  Delaware,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  who  had  been  a  small  town 
editor.  The  small  daily  I  had  launched,  the 
first  In  Dover's  history,  was  struggling.  We 
met  on  an  Air  Force  Junket  to  Florida — to 
see  an  exhibit  of  fire-power  at  EgUn  AFB. 
Judge  Terry  and  I  sat  together  on  the  plane. 
We  exchanged  our  life  histories  and  points 
of  views  as  new-found  friends  often  do.  And 
our  relationship  remained  constant  until 
12:45  last  Friday  afternoon. 

Those  m  public  life  and  people  who  write 
and  edit  the  news  make  a  quiet  sacrifice  if 
they  properly  do  their  respective  Jobs.  It  Is 
the  giving  up  of  any  real  Intimacy  which 
Is  found  m  truly  close  friendship. 

A  newspaper  editor  can  never  be  In  the 
confidence  of  a  public  s€r\'ant.  Many  have,  of 
course,  but  when  they  make  this  choice 
they  no  longer  can  properly  strive  for  the 
objectivity  their  readers  have  the  right  to 
expect. 

Gov.  Terry  had  a  great  insight  Into  this 
delicate  relationship.  And  he  respected  the 
need  for  an  arms-length  association  that  al- 
lowed for  mutual  friendship  but  with  no 
strings  attached. 

The  functioning  of  our  democracy  becomes 
especially  fascinating  If  you  observe  how  our 
leaders  evolve.  I'm  always  intrigued  by  the 
process — on  all  levels,  national,  state,  county 
and  local.  And.  while  you  learn  to  expect  the 
unexpected.  Terrys  greatness  as  governor 
gave  me  a  thrilling  surprise. 

Attorneys  who  become  Judges  are  usually 
happy  with  the  security  provided  by  the 
bench.  When  Charles  L.  Terry  Jr.  became 
chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
this  was  a  distinction  that  would  have  satis- 
fied most  men.  But  here  we  had  a  most  ex- 
traordinary individvua. 

So  when  Terry  plunged  Into  the  stormy 
sea  of  active  politics  at  his  age,  I  had  my 
doubts.  Not  that  I  had  any  misgivings  about 
his  intellectual  capacity  and  deep  integrity. 
But  I  figured.  If  elected  to  the  state's  highest 
office,  we  would  have  a  calm.  Judicial  and 
complacent  Governor  Terry. 

I've  been  wrong  often  before — but  seldom 
so  completely.  Within  the  first  few  months  of 
1966  the  people  of  Delaware  realized  they  had 
elected  a  competent,  effective,  hard-hitting 
executive  who  was  his  own  man,  bent  on 
nalUng  down  his  pledged  platform  to  the 
smallest  plank. 

So  today  we  are  placing  in  his  final  rest- 
ing place  a  truly  remarkable  man,  a  good 
and  faithful  public  servant.  Every  Del- 
awarean, native  or  adpoted.  bids  Charles 
Laymen  Terry  Jr.  an  affectionate  farewell. 
We  are  aU  better  citizens  for  his  ftill  and 
wonderful  Ufe.  He  wlU  be  greatly  missed  and 
long  remembered. 

[From  the  WUmlngton  (Del.)  Morning  News. 
Feb.  9.  1970) 


Large  Ti^by  Legact 

This  afternoon,  sometime  after  2,  a  min- 
ister WlU  meet  the  body  of  Charles  L.  Terry 
Jr.  in  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Dover  and 
recite  the  phrase  ".  .  .We  brought  nothing 
Into  this  world,  and  it  Is  certain  we  can  carry 
nothing  out." 

The  wOTds  are  Included  In  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  the  order  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They 
are  good  and  sensible  words.  And  there  Is 
no  desire  here  to  dispute  them.  But  a  word 
or  two  Is  caUed  for  this  morning  on  those 
things  Gov.  Terry  has  left  behind  now  that 
be  had  departed  this  earth. 

The  most  obvious  and  oft-cited  of  his 
legacies  Is  his  record  of  public  service: 
Attorney  for  the  Kent  Covmty  Levy  Court 
and  General  Assembly,  secretary  of  state,  Su- 
perior Court  judge.  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
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chief  Judge  of  both  those  courts,  governor. 
ChATles  Terry  had  about  done  It  all.  when  It 
came  to  public  office.  The  Judicial  efflclencJes. 
the  governmental  reforms,  the  new  sUt«  pro- 
grams effected  under  his  leadership  are  also 
numerous  and  well-known. 

Equally  formldlble  U  the  lUt  of  friends 
and  supporters  who  reepected.  admired  and. 
yes.  loved  Charles  Terry.  That  U  something 
else  left  behind,  for  this  was  strong  man  who 
InapUed  strong  emoUons.  And  while  It  la  true 
that  sometimes  those  emotions  were  vlolenOy 
negative,  by  our  observation,  most  people, 
even  the  governors  staunchest  political  ene- 
mies, conceded  that  they  were  impressed  and 
touched  in  some  way  by  the  man. 

Armies  of  friends  and  admirers,  a  record 
of  over  40  years  of  public  service:  who  could 
hope  to  leave  more  behind?  Some  might  ask 
you.  'Well,  what  about  a  firm  place  in  hU- 
tory?  That  Is  something  more  "  And  so  It  is. 
But  there  doesnt  seem  to  be  any  doubt,  that 
Oov.  Terry's  place  In  Delaware  history  Is  al- 
ready secure.  It  Is  true  that  we  are  all  too  close 
to  the  evenu  of  his  four-year  term  In  office 
to  assess  them  with  any  perspective  Such 
evaluations  will  have  to  come  later.  But  such 
was  the  force  and  energy  of  Charles  laymen 
Terry's  Jr  "s  personality  that  both  he  and  his 
term  In  office  will  be  remembered,  long  after 
other  nien  who  have  served  the  state  In  sim- 
ilar capacities  will  have  been  forgotten. 

(Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del  >  Evening 

Journal.  Peb  7.  19701 

A  DcukWAKS  Native  Son 

Death  always  comes  too  soon.  And  so  It 
was  with  Charles  Laymen  Terry  Jr. 

This  realization  obscured  all  else  when 
the  news  came  from  Dover  yesterday  shortly 
after  1  p.m.;  "Oovemor  Terry  Is  dead!' 

It  was  too  soon — too  soon  Into  his  well- 
deserved  retirement  and  chance  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  private  life;  too  soon  for  political 
wounds  to  have  healed,  for  emotions  to  have 
been  dissipated,  for  perspective  to  have  re- 
turned. It  was  too  soon  for  a  man  with 
Charles  Terry's  zest  for  life  and  living. 

But  there  It  was.  It  had  happened.  What 
wa3  one  to  say? 

Well,  first  of  all.  let's  kid  no  one.  least 
of  all  ourselves  We  had  our  differences  with 
the  former  governor,  particularly  during  his 
last  two  years  In  office.  No  amount  of  sen- 
timentality can.  or  should,  obscure  that  fact. 
And  sometimes  those  differences  were  as  basic 
as  differences  between  civilized  men  can  be, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  persistent  and  out- 
spoken opposition  to  Gov.  Terry's  election  to 
a  second  term.  This  newspaper  tried  lU 
damnedest  to  help  elect  Russel  W.  Peterson. 

Was  It  right?  Was  It  wrong?  Who  knows? 
Let's  sav  It  was  politics,  and  take  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  Gov.  Terry  waj  able  to  tell 
the  General  Assembly  that  he  left  office  "with 
the  absolute  knowledge  that  (I  have)  done 
(my)  very  best  In  the  service  of  (my)  fellow 
men." 

There  Is  no  denying  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment or  the  conviction  with  which  It  was 
given  And  there  Is  no  denying,  either,  the 
fact  that  m  terms  of  Delaware  history  few 
men  of  recent  times  have  served  the  public 
as  long  or  in  as  many  capacities  as  did  Oov. 
Terry.  He  began  as  an  attorney  for  the  Kent 
County  Levy  Court  In  1926  and  filled  public 
offices  without  Interruption  thereafter  until 
Jan.  23,  19«9  During  those  years  he  accom- 
plished a  great  many  notable  things  which 
are  chronicled  elsewhere  In  this  newspaper. 

We  do  not  dwell  on  them,  as  slgnincant 
as  some  of  them  are — like  the  establishment 
of  the  technical  and  community  colleges  and 
the  new  magistrate  system.  ThU  is  because 
even  more  impressive  for  us  was  Oov  Terry, 
the  man,  the  individual,  the  entire  package. 
We  Uked  him.  He  was  a  personage,  as  well  as 
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a  person;  he  w;is  a  paradox,  a  good  guy. 
happy  talking  baseball  and  bird  shooting, 
and  one  of  the  most  leonine  of  Judges  He 
was  loyal  to  his  friends  and  they  were  loyal 
to  him — Just  talk  to  anyone  who  ever 
worked  closely -with  him.  Such  devotion  Is  as 
much  testimonial  as  any  man  could  ever 
wish. 

But,  perhaps,  most  of  all  Charles  Terry  was 
for  and  of  Delaware  Prom  the  tip  of  his 
toes  to  the  top  of  his  head.  In  dialect,  heri- 
tage, reaction,  pride  and  heart  he  was  that 
all  too  rare  breed,  the  native  son.  And  If  not 
an  atavlst,  he  somehow  was  able  to  radiate 
a  strong  sense  of  Delaware's  past,  as  well  as 
her  present.  Jamie  Wyeth's  portrait  of  him 
on  the  second  floor  of  Legislative  Hall  cap- 
tures this  aspect  of  his  character.  As  some 
have  remarked.  It  might  weil  be  a  John 
Trumbull  Impression  of  an  18th  Century 
Pederallst  judge. 

It  was  this  deep  rootedness  that  for  us 
most  typlfled  Gov.  Terry.  It  was  also  his 
greatest  strength  as  a  leader  It  Is  not  too 
fashionable  right  now  to  look  beyond  today. 
Tomorrow?  Yesterday?  Who  cares? 

Charles  Laymen  Terry  Jr.  did  And,  as  we 
said,  death  came  too  soon  for  him. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  OMNffiUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT 

(Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  Mcculloch  Mr.  speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce, 
today,  the  administration's  amendments 
to  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  TiUe  I  es- 
tablished a  Federal  program  of  block 
ijrants  to  the  States  to  encourage  and 
aid  them  in  their  fight  against  crime. 

On  October  9,  1969,  I  introduced  H.R. 
14296,  which  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $650  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  administration  bill  provides  an 
open-ended  authorization  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years.  The  President  s  budget  al- 
lows for  an  appropriation  of  $480  million 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  legislative 
process  a  reasonable  accommodation  can 
be  reached  between  the  disparate  but 
competing  demands  of  mflation  and  pub- 
lic safety. 

The  administration  bill  provides  for 
13  additional  amendments  to  title  I  of 
the  act.  None  of  them  would  alter  the 
basic  block-grant  approach  to  the  crime 
problem.  Rather,  they  are  designed  to 
perfect  the  administration  of  the  block - 
grant  program. 

The  forgotten  front  in  the  war  on 
crime  is  that  of  cowectlons.  Frankly,  re- 
habilitating criminals  is  not  very  popu- 
lar in  a  day  when  dollars  are  scarce  and 
criminals  stalk  the  streets  with  increas- 
ing impunity.  But  such  an  attitude  is 
shortsighted.  It  is  the  crime  against  the 
stranger  that  strikes  fear  in  our  hearts. 
Such  a  crime  is  likely  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  recidivist,  a  person  who  has 
failed  rehabilitation  at  a  correctional  in- 
stitution. 

The  administration  bill  would  require 
that  funds  be  earmarked  for  State  and 
local  correctional  programs  This  would 
prevent    State  and    local    governments 


from  indulging  In  the  temptation  to  uti- 
lize all  their  antlcrime  grants  to  catch 
criminals  and  then  send  them  to  insti- 
tutions which  educate  them  and  encour- 
age them  to  commit  crime  again.  In  all 
too  many  parts  of  the  country,  so-called 
correctional  institutions  serve  the  very 
opposite  purpose. 

The  administration  bill  would  also  re- 
lieve States  with  no  large  cities  of  the 
requirement  of  passing  on  to  local  gov- 
ernment 40  percent  of  the  "plarming" 
grants  and  75  percent  of  the  "action" 
grants.  Such  States  typically  make  their 
major  anticrime  effort  at  the  State,  not 
the  local,  level  of  government.  It  is  thus 
inappropriate  to  force  money  in  such 
SUtes  down  to  the  local  level  where  there 
is  no  significant  anticrime  effort.  In 
Alaska  last  year,  the  local  governments 
waived  their  rights  to  a  share  in  the 
States  grant  because  they  do  not  typi- 
cally undertake  such  efforts.  A  more 
flexible  provision  must  be  written — one 
that  permits  the  large  cities  to  receive 
substantial  aid  in  their  anticrime  efforts 
but  does  not  hamper  the  anticrime  efforts 
in  some  of  our  States  with  small  popu- 
lat:ons. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  bill 
would  make  clear  that  15  percent  of  the 
total  funds,  which  may  be  allocated  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
.sistance  Administration,  could  be  given 
without  regard  to  any  population  stand- 
ard and  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
matching-grant  requirements  applicable 
to  the  formula  grants.  Rather,  they 
would  be  subject  to  a  much  more  lenient 
matching-grant  requirement.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  my  bill  which  would  com- 
pletely eliminate  matching-grant  re- 
quirements  for   discretionary   grants. 

The  administration  bill  also  limits  the 
provision  that  no  more  than  one-third 
of  police  salaries  may  be  paid  by  Federal 
grants  In  two  ways: 

First,  by  making  the  limitation  appli- 
cable only  to  formula  grants  and  not  to 
discretionary  grants;  and 

Second,  by  making  the  limitation  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  traditional  law  en- 
forcement ofHcer  and  not  to  "personnel 
engaged  in  research,  development,  dem- 
onstration or  other  short-term  pro- 
grams." 

These  limitations  will  allow  more  Fed- 
eral money  to  be  spent  directly  on  police. 

Moreover,  the  administration  bill 
would  make  clear  that  LEAA  may  de- 
velop and  support  regional  and  national 
programs  to  instruct  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  oflBcials  in  improved  ap- 
proaches to  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice.  The  bill  also  amends  L£AA's 
educational  program  to  authorize  per- 
sons employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment as  full-time  teachers  of  courses 
related  to  law  enforcement  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Another  amend- 
ment would  authorize  grants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  and  improved 
programs  of  law  enforcement  education 
and  curriculum  materials. 

Since  the  amendments  are  technical  in 
nature,  I  offer  the  following  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  to  aid  in  the  study  of 
this  legislation: 
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Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  a  Bnx  To 
Amend  Ttile  I  or  the  Omnibus  Cume 
AND  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  foe 
Other  Purposes 

Section  1 :  Enacting  and  title  clause. 
Section  2:   Amendments  to  the  Omnibus 

Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act: 

(1)  Amendment  to  section  203{c).  ThU 
amendment  would  permit  LEAA,  In  lU  dis- 
cretion, to  waive  the  requirement  In  secUon 
203(c)  that  each  State  planning  agency  as- 
sure that  at  least  40  per  centum  of  all  plan- 
ning funds  granted  to  It  by  LEAA  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  made  available  to  local 
governmental  units  within  the  State  to  per- 
mit such  units  to  participate  In  the  formu- 
lation of  the  Slate's  comprehensive  law 
enforcement  plan. 

(2)  Amendment  to  section  301  {c).  ThU 
amendment  recasts  the  language  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  301  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  various  percentage  limitations  on 
Federal  expenditures  set  forth  In  the  sub- 
section apply  only  to  block  grants  to  State 
planning  agencies  made  under  section  301, 
and  not  to  discretionary  grants  made  under 
section  306. 

(3)  Amendment  to  section  301  {d).  ThU 
amendment  complements  amendment  (2) 
by  changing  the  word  "part"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  301(d)  to  "section"  so 
that  the  limitations  on  the  use  of  block 
grant  funds  under  that  section  to  compen- 
sate law  enforcement  personnel  will  not  ap- 
ply to  dUcretlonary  grants  under  section 
306.  The  remaining  changes  made  by  the 
amendment  are  Intended  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  personnel  compensation  restrictions 
set  out  in  the  section  are  limited.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  use  of 
grant  funds  for  the  salaries  of  personnel  en- 
gaged in  research,  development,  demonstra- 
Uon  projects,  or  short-term  programs  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  In 
section  301(d).  They  would,  however,  re- 
main subject  to  the  State  and  local  matching 
fund  requirements  set  forth  In  section 
301(c). 

(4)  Amendment  to  section  303{2).  ThU 
amendment  Is  a  companion  to  amendment 
( 1 ) .  It  would  permit  LEAA  to  waive,  in  ap- 
propriate cases,  the  requirement  that  75  per 
centum  of  the  action  funds  granted  to  a 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  be  made  available  to 
local  units  of  government  to  permit  them  to 
participate  In  the  implementation  of  crim- 
inal Justice  reform  programs. 

(5)  Amendment  to  section  306.  This  amend- 
ment would  modify  the  present  language  of 
section  306  and  designate  It  as  subsection 
(a),  and  would  add  a  new  subsection  (b). 
The  modifications  In  the  present  language 
would  make  It  clear  that  LEAA  may  utilize 
the  15  per  centum  discretionary  funds  for 
direct  grants  to  local  governmental  units  or 
for  grants  or  contracts  to  other  grantees  ap- 
propriate to  the  purposes  of  title  I.  Of  the 
discretionary  funds,  20  per  centum  may  be 
utilized  to  finance  programs  or  projects  In 
their  entirety.  No  other  grant  may  be  for 
more  than  76  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  or  project. 

The  new  subsection  (b)  would  authorize 
LEAA  to  reallocate  funds  allocated  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  but  not  utilized  by  that 
State  during  the  year.  LEAA  would  be  per- 
mitted to  use  such  unclaimed  funds  for 
grants  under  part  C  to  other  State  planning 
agencies,  local  units  or  other  appropriate 
grantees,  thtis  assuring  utilization  of  all 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

(6)  Amendment  to  section  406.  This  amend- 
ment would  make  a  number  of  changes  and 
additions  to  the  provisions  under  which 
LEAA  makes  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  loans  and  grants  to  persons  enrolled 


In  law  enforcement  studies  who  are  either 
employed  In  law  enforcement  or  are  students 
desiring  to  pursue  law  enforcement  careers. 

Amendment  (a)  would  conform  the  lan- 
guage in  subsection  (b),  describing  the  types 
of  degree  and  certificate  programs  that 
qualify  under  the  loan  provUlons,  with  the 
language  of  subsection  (c),  describing  the 
programs  that  qualify  under  the  grant  pro- 
visions. It  would  then  be  clear  that  the  ap- 
plicable standards  are  the  same  in  both 
cases,  as  they  should  be. 

Amendment  (b)  would  amend  the  grant 
subsection  to  permit  grant  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  as  well  as  for  tui- 
tion and  fees. 

Amendment  (c)  would  add  three  new  sub- 
sections to  section  406: 

New  subsection  (d)  would  incorporate  lan- 
guage, which  Is  standard  in  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  legUlatlon,  to  permit  persons  re- 
ceiving Veterans  AdmlnUtratlon  or  Social  Se- 
curity assistance  to  receive  LEAA  funds  con- 
currently without  endangering  their  VA  or 
Social  Security  benefits. 

New  subsection  (e)  would  authorize  LEAA 
to  authorize  loans  and  grants  (and  forgive- 
ness and  cancellation  benefits)  for  persons 
employed  or  preparing  for  employment  as 
full-time  teachers  of  courses  relating  to  law 
enforcement. 

New  subsection  (f)  would  authorize  LEAA 
to  make  grants  for  the  development  and  re- 
vision of  programs  of  law  enforcement  ed- 
ucation and  for  the  development  of  curricu- 
lum materials. 

(7)  Addition  of  a  new  section  407.  ThU 
amendment  woiUd  add  a  new  section  author- 
izing LEAA  to  develop  and  support  regional 
and  national  training  programs  and  training 
teams  to  Instruct  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel  In  Improving  methods 
of  law  enforcement.  The  section  would  pro- 
vide explicitly  that  LEAA's  training  activi- 
ties woxUd  not  duplicate  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  under  section 
404. 

(8)  Addition  of  new  Part  E  concerning  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  facilities.  This 
amendment  would  add  a  new  part  to  title  I 
to  establish  a  specific  program  of  grants 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction, 
acquisition  and  renovation  of  correctional 
Institutions  and  facilities  and  the  improve- 
ment of  correctional  programs.  State  applica- 
tions for  such  funds  woiUd  be  incorporated 
In  the  comprehensive  plans  now  required  to 
be  filed  under  the  Act  and  grants  would  be 
made  to  the  State  planning  agencies  now 
administering  the  block  grants  made  under 
part  C  of  the  Act. 

(9)  Amendment  to  section  508.  ThU  sec- 
tion is  redesignated  .section  608,  and  is 
amended  to  authorize  LEAA  to  receive  and 
utilize  funds  or  other  property  transferred 
by  other  Federal  agencies  or  donated  from 
outside  sources. 

(10)  Amendments  to  section  517.  This  sec- 
tion Is  redesignated  section  617,  and  U  re- 
vised to  authorize  LEAA  to  appoint  Individ- 
ual consultants  as  well  as  technical  advisory 
committees,  and  to  provide  that  ^e  tech- 
nical consultants  and  committees  may  be 
appointed  vrtthout  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws.  The  amendment 
would  also  provide  a  maximum  dally  rate  of 
compensation  for  consultants  and  technical 
committee  members  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18. 

(11)  Amendment  to  section  519.  This  sec- 
tion Is  redesignated  section  619,  and  as 
amended  would  change  the  deadline  for  sub- 
mission of  LEAA's  annual  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  from  August  31  to 
December  31. 

(12)  Amendment  to  section  520.  This  sec- 
tion Is  redesignated  section  620,  and  would 
authorize   the    appropriation   of    funds   for 


fiscal  year  1971  and  beyond.  It  Is  proposed 
that  the  Act  be  amended  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  for  those  fiscal  years  of  such 
sums  as  Congress  might  deem  to  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  title  I.  The  amendment 
would  also  add  a  provision  permitting  funds 
appropriated  for  LEAA  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. 

(13)  Amendment  to  section  601.  This  sec- 
tion is  redesignated  section  701,  and  the 
amendment  would  add  a  definition  of  "cor- 
rectional Institution". 

Sec.  3.  This  section  would  amend  5  U.S.C. 
5108  to  authorize  LEAA  to  place  a  total  of  25 
positions  m  GS-16,  17,  and  18. 


BREAK- 


PRESIDENTIAL      PRAYER 
FAST  REMARKS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, many  of  us  had  the  opportimity 
to  attend  the  Presidential  prayer  break- 
fast. This  was  a  significant  occasion  and 
one  which  had  great  meaning  for  this 
Congress  and  for  this  coimtry. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  strength  and 
greatness  of  the  United  States  when  the 
leaders  of  this  country  gather  to  demon- 
strate our  reliance  upon  God  in  our  pri- 
vate lives  and  in  our  public  deliberations. 
Some  of  the  most  pertinent  and  mean- 
ingful comments  delivered  at  the  Presi- 
dential prayer  breakfast  came  from  one 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Hon- 
orable BtTRT  L.  TALCorx,  of  California.  I 
would  like  to  share  those  comments  with 
our  colleagues  who  perhaps  were  unable 
to  attend  this  important  meeting: 
Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  Remarks  by 

Congressman  Bitrt  L.  Talcott,  February  5, 

1970 

Good  morning  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues, and  friends :  With  personal  humility, 
but  great  representative  pride,  I  bring  warm 
greetings  from  the  House  Prayer  Group. 

Some  Americans  would  probably  consider 
a  hotel  ballroom  In  Washington,  on  a  Thurs- 
day morning,  with  no  clergyman  on  the  plat- 
form, and  with  a  quorum  of  the  House  and 
Senate  present,  to  be  the  least  Ukely  situation 
for  a  meeting  at  which  prayer  U  the  principal 
attraction. 

For  those  I  have  a  message  that  I  Invite  you 
to  convey  to  your  associates  in  your  home 
communities:  Among  your  elected  represent- 
atives there  U  a  growing  conviction  that 
universal  understanding,  domestic  tran- 
quility and  peace  can  be  greatly  advanced  by 
a  fellowship  based  upon  a  belief  in  God  and 
sustained  by  prayer. 

The  most  venerable  of  all  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  that  every  daily 
session,  from  the  first  session  in  Philadelphia 
imtil  today,  has  been  opened  with  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  especially  grateful 
to  you  for  your  contribution,  by  personal  ex- 
ample, to  the  spiritual  renaissance  so  needed 
by  otir  society  today.  Tour  presence  here, 
your  Innovation  of  holding  Sunday  religious 
services  In  the  East  Room,  and  your  prayer 
breakfast  in  the  White  House  gave  tremen- 
dous Impetus  to  the  concept  of  men  meeting 
together  on  a  spiritual  basU. 

The  meetings  of  our  Hoxise  prayer  group 
are  Informal,  vrith  minimal  organization — 
there  are  no  dues  or  "membership  lUts." 
Only  members,  and  elected  members  of  for- 
eign Parliaments,  attend  our  meetings.  All 
discussions  are  "off  the  record" — thU  prece- 
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dent  enhances  the  candor  of  our  dlscuaaions 
and  tbe  Intimacy  at  our  fellow&blp. 

Capitol  Hill  13  one  ol  the  moet  avJdly  po- 
litical and  keenly  partisan  places  on  Earth; 
but  our  group  Is  sUtcUy  non-polltlcal  and 
non-partisan. 

Upstairs,  on  the  House  floor,  we  are  fiercely 
adversary — dUputaUon  U  the  vogue:  but 
downstairs  at  breakiast  we  are  friends,  the 
mode  Is  to  listen,  exchange  Ideas  and  to  dU- 
cuss  points  of  view 

Our  group  does  not  profess  any  particular 
theology— there  Is  UtUe  religiosity  and  no 
liturgical  trappings;  we  are  ecumenical — and 
we  were  long  before  ecumenism  became  pop- 
ular. Men  of  all  religious  persuasions  attend 
our  Thursday  breakfasts.  Ours  is  a  simple 
fellowship  of  communication,  of  conciliation 
and  concern. 

Each  of  lis  is  dlflerent — from  widely  dif- 
ferent districts,  with  quite  different  back- 
grounds, training  and  religious  eiperlencea. 

But.  like  mankind  everywhere.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  retain  a  bond  of  friendship  In 
spite  of  our  extraordlnarj-  differences. 

We  open  and  close  each  meeting  with 
prayer — some  say  "grace."  some  ask  a  •bless- 
ing." some  give  an  "invocation"  or  "benedic- 
tion." Sometimes  we  pray  silently,  each  In 
his  crwn  way.  But  prayer  Is  central  to  our 
meetings — It  gives  us  a  feeling  of  renewal,  a 
spirit  of  unity  with  Ood.  and  a  sense  of  one- 
ness that  Is  somehow  above  partisanship  and 
politics — and  somehow,  almoat  mysterious- 
ly. Inclusive  of  all  our  denominational,  eth- 
nic and  national  differences. 

We  Legislators  deal  with  the  future — the 
laws  we  enact  are  all  prospective  So  In  our 
search  for  solutions,  we  are  naturally  at- 
tracted to  the  hope,  the  optimism,  and  the 
love  of  Christ. 

We  are  living  In  a  developing  world,  where 
people  are  continually  changing  and  nothing 
Is  finished,  but  we  find  certitude  In  Christ, 
the  eternal  contemporary. 

We  believe  that  a  network  of  private  pray- 
er meetings — whether  at  breakfast  or  lunch 
(or  even  without  foodi — whether  In  the 
Capitol,  a  church,  an  office  or  your  home — 
whether  you  tackle  hard  political  Issues,  dif- 
ficult social  concerns  or  nagging  personal 
problems — Is  compatible  with  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  the  JClngdom  of  Ood. 

If  Members  of  the  Congress— with  all  of 
our  diversity  and  adversarlness — can  meet 
weekly  In  spiritual  fellowship — certainly 
every  other  vocational  group  could  do  bet- 
ter. 

So  with  our  greetings  this  morning,  the 
House  Prayer  Breakfast  Group  earnestly  in- 
vites you  to  Join  and  support  the  prayer 
group  movement  where  you  live  or  »X)rk.  Tou 
win  be  promoting  a  growing,  worldwide  fel- 
lowship which  we  are  convinced  is  the  best 
hope  for  mutual  understanding  among  men. 
tranquility  within  communities,  and  Peace 
with  Freedom  among  Nations. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  HJl.  12025 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revlae  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
House  votes  soon  on  H.R.  12025,  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Timber  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  ot  1969.  The  alleged 
purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  meet  in- 
creasing national  demands  for  lumber 
and  other  wood  products,  especially  for 
home  construction,  by  signiflcantly  in- 
creasing the  timber  y\t\A  from  the  com- 
mercial forest  land  of  the  national  for- 
ests.   The   funds   to  be   realized    from 


higher  timber  sales  can  then  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  improvement  and 
better  production  methods  on  the  com- 
mercial areas  of  the  National  Forest. 

Proponents  of  this  act  argue  that  It 
will  enable  demands  for  future  construc- 
tion supplies  to  be  met  from  existing  na- 
tional forest  Inventories.  They  cite  the 
tremendous  backlog  of  forest  manage- 
ment activities  which  would  be  fulfilled 
utilizing  the  funds  gained  from  high 
timber  yields. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  this  meas- 
ure, and  at  the  Issues  involved.  First  of 
all.  the  President  has  created  an  ad  hoc 
task  force  on  lumber  to  study  the  sup- 
ply-demand relationship  in  the  lumber 
and  plywood  Industry.  Their  study  has 
been  completed,  and  a  draft  of  their 
findings  is  in  circulation  among  top-level 
officials.  It  is  not  premature  on  our  part 
to  push  through  legislation  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  findings  of  experts  on 
this  subject?  Why  are  the  lumber  lobby- 
ists so  anxious  for  action  now,  rather 
than  waitin;:  to  hear  what  their  o'fm  ex- 
perts have  to  say? 

Even  more  important,  the  legislation 
itself  is  questionable  on  two  counts:  First. 
it  is  poorly  and  ambiguously  worded; 
and.  second,  the  same  purposes  should 
be  accomplished  by  more  direct  means, 
without  threat  to  the  conservation  and 
recreational  purposes  which  have  be- 
come central  national  priorities  within 
the  recent  past. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that 
I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  to  "provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  improved  man- 
agement of  national  forest  commercial 
land."  Forest  Service  experts  have  testi- 
fied that  there  is  a  $900  million  backlog 
of  work  which  must  be  accomplb>hed  in 
order  to  bring  our  national  forests  to 
maximum  condition  and  productivity. 
This  work  includes  thinning,  replanting, 
fire  protection,  insect  control,  and  water- 
shed development. 

Some  funds  are  already  available  for 
this  work,  but  they  are  basically  inade- 
quate Timber  receipts  from  national 
forests  averaged  $233  million  in  1968-69. 
Of  that  sum.  25  percent  reverted  immedi- 
ately to  counties  within  which  the  na- 
tional forests  lie.  for  use  on  schools  and 
roads.  Another  10  percent  of  these  re- 
ceipts went  for  road  construction  within 
the  national  forests.  This  left  65  percent, 
or  $151  million,  which  reverted  to  the 
General  Treasury  revenues. 

As  of  now,  funds  for  necessar>-  re- 
forestation activities  come  from  two 
sources.  The  Knutsen-Vanderberg  Act  of 
1930  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  require  any  purchaser  of  na- 
tional forest  timber  to  make  deposits  of 
money,  in  addition  to  payment  for  the 
timber,  to  cover  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  replanting  and  otherwise  im- 
proving the  stand  which  has  t>een  cut 
over  by  the  purchaser.  The  second  source 
is  annual  budgetary  appropriations. 

The  1970  budget  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  is  very  interesting.  Selecting  out 
that  category  which  deals  with  forest 
land  management  and  research,  we  find 
the  following  figures: 


FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  UTILIZATION 
•(H)  Financinf  (in  thouundi  of  dollars) 


Idtntification  cod* 

1969 

1970 

1971 

04  96^1100  0  MK 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Program  by  KlivitMs: 

1.  Fortitland  managamtnl: 

(a)  National  Forest 

protaclion  and 

management. 

163, 029 

181.910 

189,681 

(b)  Water  resource 

developmeni  re- 

lated Ktwities . 

9.2S4 

7,339 

5,109 

(c)  Fl(htin|  forest 

fires 

25  697 

4.275 

4.419 

(d)  Insect  and  disease 

control 

S.813 

9,843 

11.346 

(e)  Acquisilion  «( 

Unds 

3  J4S 

1.298 

1.300 

Total,  forest 

menl 

20t.»41 

204. 6«S 

21I.S4C 

2.  Forest  research; 

(a)  Forest  and  range 

management     . 

16.  Ml 

18,028 

18,297 

(b)  Forest  protection . 

10.306 

11,414 

11,414 

(c)  Forest  products 

and  engineering 

7.9i3 

8.966 

9,307 

(d)  Forest  resoirce 

economics. 

S.067 

5.441 

6,04« 

(e)  Forest  researcli 

construction      . 

1.S6S 

567 

36 

Tout,  forest 

research 

41.732 

44.416 

45,102 

3.  Stale  and  private  for- 

estry cooperation: 

(a)  Forest  tiie  control 

13,901 

16.469 

14,469 

(b)  Forest  tree  plant- 

ing 

2» 

313 

313 

(c)  Forest  manage- 

ment and 

processing 

3.iii6 

4.130 

4.950 

(d)  General  forestry 

assistance 

1.6t5 

2,027 

2,207 

Total.  Slate 

and  private 

forestry  co- 

operatio-1      . 

19.392 

22.939 

21.939 

Total  rrogram 

costs,  funded 

268.065 

272.020 

278.  SS7 

Changes  in  selected 

resources  — 

-2,206 

-3,213 

379 

Total  obligations 

266.  tU 

268.807 

279.266 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  figures 
that  the  $151  million  from  timber  receipts 
left  over  after  county  and  road  payments 
are  made  is  inadequate  for  current  forest 
development  needs.  Forestry  experts  be- 
lieve an  additional  $200  million  per  year 
would  be  required  to  bring  our  forests  up 
to  maximum  yield. 

The  proponents  of  H.R.  12025  argue 
that  It  Is  the  provision  of  these  extra 
funds  which  is  the  main  purpose  of  this 
measure.  But  where  are  these  funds  to 
come  from?  Even  current  receipts  are 
inadequate.  How  are  they  to  be  appro- 
priated? 

Current  logging  procedures,  compati- 
ble with  the  "sustained  yield"  principles 
of  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained  Yield  Act 
of  1960.  produce  the  foregoing  revenues. 
Investment  of  tulditional  funds  can  pro- 
duce more  harvestable  timber,  and 
thereby,  more  revenues  for  better  forest 
management — a  highly  desirable  eco- 
nomic circle,  were  It  to  occur. 

However,  the  initial  question  remains — 
where  are  the  funds  to  come  from  to 
generate  this  process?  Proponents  of 
H.R.  12025,  Including  members  of  the 
Forest  Service,  assure  us  that  the  bill 
will  not  lead  to  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  amount  of  logging  undertaken.  The 
Increased  jrlelds.  they  say,  will  be  possl- 
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ble  only  after  several  yesu-s  of  Intensified 
forest  management  techniques.  Where, 
then,  are  the  additional  funds  for  this 
management  to  come  from  unless,  in 
fact,  the  high-yield  logging  will  start 
Immediately. 
Tlie  bill  Itself  states: 

Increased  annual  harvests  from  national 
forest  commercial  land  may  be  permitted 
under  sound  conservation  principles  on  the 
basis  of  short-range  accomplishments  so  long 
as  long-range  goals  are  assured;  and  that  to 
accomplish  an  increased  annual  harvest  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  reliable  and  adequate 
source  of  funds.   (Italics  mine.) 

Note  that  there  are  no  time  limits  or 
cautions  contained  here.  This  wording 
can  be  construed  as  a  go-ahead  for  im- 
mediate, high-yield  logging.  Indeed,  to 
provide  the  funds,  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  do  this,  unless  Congress  is  willing  to 
appropirate  funds  now  for  a  result  which 
will  not  be  seen  for  years. 

E>ven  more  inauspicious  is  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  high  timber  yield 
fund  will  be  administered.  There  Is  no 
guarantee  contained  in  HJl.  12025  that 
these  funds  will  go  for  improved  forest 
management.  The  bill  states  that  Con- 
gress must  appropriate  the  moneys  con- 
tained in  the  fund  within  2  years,  or  It 
will  revert  to  the  Treasury  as  general 
revenues.  This  makes  of  the  timber  fund  a 
political  football,  subject  to  the  whims  of 
a  Congress  whose  record  on  appropria- 
tions measures  has  been  rather  economy 
oriented  of  late.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  all  of  the  timber  funds  will  go  for 
forest  management — only  that  amount 
which  Congress  chooses  to  appropriate. 
In  an  economy  year,  the  temptation 
would  be  great  to  utilize  these  moneys  as 
general  revenues  instead. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  the  net 
result  of  this  act  would  be  to  emphasize 
timber  production  at  the  expense  of 
other  national  forest  uses.  In  the  light 
of  President  Nixon's  recent  pronoimce- 
ments  on  the  preservation  of  our  en- 
vironment, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time 
we  take  a  long,  long  look  at  our  priori- 
ties In  this  area.  The  shortest  possible 
rotation  cycle  for  most  timber  is  60 
years;  during  that  period  of  time  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  our  advanced  tech- 
nology could  product  more  economic  sub- 
stitutes for  wood  products,  thus  leaving 
us  nith  a  heritage  for  our  grandchildren 
unspoiled  by  immediate  needs  of  the 
urban  1970's. 

Lest  these  recreational  considerations 
be  casually  sloughed  aside,  let  me  point 
out  some  flgiires  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. California  contains  20,040,241 
acres  of  national  forest,  only  10.7  percent 
of  the  total  In  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
total  number  of  visitor-days  in  Califor- 
nia national  forests  in  1968  ^^'as  46.184 
million,  or  30  percent  of  the  total  visitor- 
days  all  over  the  country.  Perhaps  It  is 
time  we  reorient  our  thinking  about  the 
use  priorities  of  our  national  forests,  a 
reorientation  geared  directly  to  people 
and  their  love  of  our  wilderness  heritage. 


WOLD  TELLS  CONGRESS  IMPQRT 
QUOTA  VITAL  TO  AMERICA'S 
ECONOMIC  AND  NAITONAL  SE- 
CURITY 

(Mr.  WOLD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  in- 
dustry has  taken  its  lumps  in  this  Con- 
gress. It  has  seen  the  very  important  oil 
depletion  allowance  cut  in  the  name  of 
equity.  It  has  been  attacked  as  never 
before  by  those  whose  image  of  the  in- 
dustry is  that  of  well-heeled.  Cadillac- 
transported  millionaires  taking  a  joy  ride 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  As  a  geologist 
with  some  experience  in  the  finding  and 
production  of  oil,  I  can  assure  the  Con- 
gress that  this  image  is  not  appropriate 
for  an  Industry  with  a  high  risk  factor 
and  a  very  small  percentage  of  truly  suc- 
cessful participants. 

The  most  important  problem  relating 
to  the  oil  industry  and  aCfecting  all  Amer- 
icins  is  the  rumor  of  a  capricious  sug- 
gestion by  the  Cabinet-level  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Imports  that  the  quota  system  of 
oil  imports  be  changed  to  a  more  liberal 
system  of  tariffs. 

The  recommendation  has  never  been 
officially  announced  but  the  thrust  of 
the  report  has  been  carried  in  a  myriad 
of  journals  and  in  the  Congressional 
Record  itself.  As  well  intentioned  as  the 
report  may  be.  it  does  in  my  opinion,  ig- 
nore some  very  important  questions 
which  relate  directly  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  general  health 
of  one  of  America's  most  fundamental 
industries. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  reports  in 
Washington  is  that  the  task  force  has 
recommended  to  President  Nixon  sub- 
stantial revision  of  the  import  system. 

In  1959.  President  Eisenhower  estab- 
lished the  current  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem. His  action  followed  3  years  of  un- 
satisfactory attempts  to  control  foreign 
petroleum  imports  on  a  volimtary  basis 
after  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956.  The  system 
has  been  in  operation  for  over  a  decade 
now.  With  few  exceptions  it  has  been  an 
unqualified  success  in  insuring  an  ade- 
quate and  nationally  secure  supply  of 
petroleum  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  reasons  for  the  imposition  of  the 
quota  system  were  sound.  I  believe  they 
are  equally  soimd  today  and  are.  in  fact, 
reinforced  by  other  criteria. 

The  reports  which  we  have  been  hear- 
ing indicate  the  task  force  has  recom- 
mended that  the  quota  system  be  re- 
placed by  a  preferential  tariff  system  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  by  between  30  and  80  cents  per 
barrel  at  the  wellhead. 

Such  an  action  would,  in  my  Judgment, 
jeopardize  the  Nation's  security  and  it 
would  deal  a  striking  blow  to  the  petro- 
leum industry — particularly,  to  the  small 
operator. 

At  first  glance,  importing  low-cost  pe- 
troleum may  appear  to  be  attractive,  but 
over  the  long  haul  it  would  put  our  Na- 
tion in  a  vulnerable  position.  The  experi- 
ence of  1967  and  of  1956  is  that  foreign 
oil  will  be  inexpensive  only  as  long  as  we 
are  not  dependent  upon  it  for  our  needs 
and  security. 

Indeed,  there  are  strong  grounds  to  be- 
lieve oi^j;ellance  on  foreign  oU  is  already 
too  greatT"imports  of  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products  now  equal  more  than  one- 
third  of  total  nJ3.  production.  Seventeen 
Eastern  States  are  now  dependent  on 
foreign  petroleum  sources  for  40  percent 
of  their  requirements.  A  loss  of  this  sup- 


ply would  result  in  critical  shortages  in 
a  vital,  national,  industrial  area. 

We  also  need  to  survey  our  balance-of- 
trade  position  before  making  any  changes 
which  would  increase  the  importation  of 
foreign  oil.  Already  oil  Imports  constitute 
the  largest  commodity  deficit  item  in  our 
balance  of  trade,  totaling  $2.6  billion  an- 
nually. To  increase  the  import  level  would 
only  aggravate  our  balance-of -payments 
difficulties. 

I  believe  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  that  the  Nation's  security  will 
be  dangerously  impaired  if  the  level  of 
imports  is  increased.  The  present  uncer- 
tain conditions  in  Libya  and  the  Middle 
East  should  remind  us  today  of  this 
sword  hanging  over  our  heads. 

In  addition,  increased  imports  would 
bring  about  serious  economic  problems 
for  the  areas  in  which  petroleum  pro- 
duction plays  a  significant  role.  The  con- 
sequences of  a  30-  to  80-cent-per-barrel 
enforced  cut  in  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  would  be  debilitating  in  many 
areas  and  disastrous  in  others. 

A  field  study  by  the  Oil  and  Gas  Jour- 
nal showed  such  a  step  would  likely  re- 
sult in  the  eventual  monopolization  of 
the  industry  by  squeezing  out  independ- 
ent producers.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  stripper  wells  producing  1.3 
million  barrels  per  day  would  have  to  be 
plugged  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, California,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 
Exploration  for  oil  and  natural  gas  would 
be  cut  by  as  much  as  50  percent  as  risk 
capital  leaves  the  oil  industry  for  other 
areas  paying  greater  rates  of  return. 

Furthermore,  the  study  showed  that 
the  greatest  impact  of  an  enforced  price 
cut  would  be  borne  by  the  producing  and 
exploration  segments  of  the  industry.  As 
you  know,  these  are  generally  the  small 
operators  and  independents.  Small  re- 
finers will  find  their  positions  jeopardized 
as  their  sources  of  crude  shut  down  and 
they  are  put  at  a  disadvantage  with 
large  coastal  refiners. 

The  consequences  would  be  worse  if 
the  cut  were  greater.  The  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  esti- 
mates that  a  50-oent  reduction  in  crude 
oil  prices  per  barrel  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  income  on  U.S.  production  of 
$1.68  billion  per  year.  This  would  be  two- 
thirds  of  the  $2.5  billion  spent  on  U.S. 
exploration  in  1968. 

I  am  esp>ecially  concerned  about  the 
impact  an  enforced  cut  in  petroleum 
prices  would  have  upon  my  district,  the 
great  State  of  Wyoming.  Twenty-one  of 
the  23  counties  in  Wyoming  have  oil  or 
gas  production.  Six  thousand,  seven 
hundred  eighty-eight  persons  are  di- 
rectly engaged  in  crude  oil  and  natursd 
gas  production  and  additional  thousands 
have  related  jobs.  Petroleum  accounts 
for  75.5  percent  of  the  mineral  indus- 
try's output  which  is  the  largest  industry 
in  Wyoming.  Alone,  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry is  the  biggest  In  the  State. 

At  the  present  time  37  percent  of  the 
State's  total  taxable  valuation  is  de- 
pendent upon  oil  and  gas  production — 
one- third  of  Wyoming's  total  income  for 
education  smd  other  government  serv- 
ices. 

In  light  of  the  above  flgvues,  I  can- 
not overemphasize  the  disastrous  effect 
enforced  price  cuts  would  have  oa  the 
economy  of  Wyoming.  Cuts  in  explore- 
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Uon  and  production  would  severely  crip- 
ple producers.  Thousands  of  petroleum 
employes  would  face  the  threat  of  losing 
their  jobs. 

The  corresponding  decrease  in  tox  rev- 
enues would  cause  havoc  In  our  SUte  s 
educational  system.  The  decrease  would 
probably  result  in  increased  levies  on  the 
balance  of  our  economic  base— some- 
thing other  indusuies  and  our  citizens 
can  Ul  afford.  It  is  doubtful  that  tax  in- 
creases in  other  areas  could  even  begin 
to  compensate  for  such  a  loss.  Our  ciU- 
zens  would  be  forced  to  face  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  basic  services  that  State  and 
local  governments  provide. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  for  my 
concern.  To  remain  idle  would  be  a  dere- 
liction of  my  duty.  Therefore.  I  have 
long  pleaded  the  case  for  continuance 
of  the  quoto  system.  In  December  1969. 
I  joined  with  some  100  Members  of  this 
body  in  sending  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon  expressing  our  feelings  and  con- 
victions. I  have  also  joined  with  a  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  in  proposing  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs hold  public  hearings  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force. 

In  my  judgment,  the  reasons  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  quota  system  are  com- 
pelling. I  hope  that  President  Nixon 
shares  these  views  and  that  his  decision 
will  be  In  the  best  interest*  of  this  vital 
indu5tr>'  and  the  Nation. 
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LOWER  TELEVISION  RATES  FOR 
POLITICAL  BROADCASTS 


(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. » 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  think  everyone  here  will  agree 
that  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  cost 
of  campaigning  be  reduced.  Nothing  is 
more  important,  in  these  vital  times,  than 
making  sure  that  the  general  public  has 
every  opportunity  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  positions  of  the  various  candi- 
dates before  an  election.  That  i.s  why 
television  has  become  one  of  the  most 
effective — and  expensive — mediums  for 
presenting  a  candidate  and  his  views. 

Television  time  has  driven  campaign 
costs  to  all-time  highs.  The  cost  of  ap- 
pearing "live  and  in  color"  has  domi- 
nated political  fundralsing  and  spend- 
ing— and  even  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates. Anyone  should  be  able  to  run  for 
public  ofBce.  but  how  many  able  men 
never  get  out  of  the  starting  gate  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  the  prohibitive 
price  of  prime  time. 

This  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  larger  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
New  York.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
Detroit,  and  Chicago,  where  the  rates 
are  exorbitant.  In  my  area  alone,  more 
than  20  Congressmen  are  forced  to  buy 
substantial  amounts  of  television  time. 
This  is  a  matter  which  has  greatly  con- 
cerned me  for  some  time,  and  I  know 
most  of  my  colleagues  share  that  con- 
cern. 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  trend  by 
some  stations  to  cut  political  advertis- 


ing rates.  I  would  commend  WPIX — 
channel  11— in  New  York  and  its  presi- 
dent. Fred  M.  Thrower,  for  its  new  policy 
of  selling  time  for  political  spots  at  a  50 
percent  di.scount  from  normal  commer- 
cial rates.  Such  policies  make  it  feasible 
for  candidates  to  use  various  stations, 
in  this  case  WPIX.  for  their  campaigns 
at  more  reasonable  costs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
There  are  several  TV  stations  that  are 
facing  up  to  this  serious  problem  and 
tr>ing  to  meet  their  public  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  increasingly  pro- 
hibitive costs  of  television  advertising  for 
candidates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
commending  the  New  York  station  to 
which  he  refers,  station  WPIX. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson)  has 
informed  me  that  Leake  Television.  Inc.. 
with  stations  in  Tulsa.  Okla..  and  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  has  cut  its  political  adver- 
tising rate  by  one-third. 

But  while  I  commend  these  actions.  I 
strongly  feel  that  cost- free  time  should 
be  made  available  to  all  candidates  run- 
ning for  public  ofBce.  The  television  li- 
censees are  using  for  their  own  profit  a 
public  communications  channel.  There- 
fore, public -interest  time  should  Include 
the  availability  of  free  time  for  public 
servants  and  for  candidates  for  Federal 
offices  to  come  before  the  public. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  BEN 
FRANKLIN  JENSEN 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  > .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ScHERLE"  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  this  special  order  to  provide 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  honor  the 
mcmorj'  of  our  distinguished  departed 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Ben  Franklin 
Jensen. 

After  other  Members  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate have  delivered  their  eulogies, 
then  I  shall  offer  a  tribute  of  my  own. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  join  my  friend  from  Iowa  in  paying  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Ben  F. 
Jensen,  of  Iowa. 

Ben  Jensen  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  a  senior 
member  thereof,  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, and  was  assigned  to  serve  on  that 
committee.  I  served  with  him  through- 
out his  period  of  service  here  in  the 
House. 

During  the  time  when  he  was  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  I  foimd  him  to  be 
a  courageous,  hard-flghtlng.  and  dedi- 
cated American.  He  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  and  always  took  advan- 


tage of  every  opportunity  to  speak  up  for 
our  country  and  in  an  effort  to  promote 
the  cause  that  would  maintain  its 
strength.  „ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regretted  it  when  Ben 
Jensen  ended  his  service  in  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  because  I  felt  that  I 
was  losing  touch  with  a  warm  personal 
friend  as  well  as  a  colleague,  and  one 
whose  leadership  I  was  privileged  to  fol- 
low as  a  young  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  while  he  served  as 
ranking  minority  member. 

I  saw  him  in  Washington  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
and  I  thought  to  myself  that,  unfortu- 
nately, he  did  not  look  well.  I  am  sure 
he  was  111  at  the  time,  but  of  course  I 
had  no  intimation  that  the  end  was  so 
near.  ^      . 

I  shall  miss  him  in  the  years  ahead, 
miss  his  leadership,  his  counsel,  his  guid- 
ance, and  his  friendship. 

I  extend  to  all  of  the  members  of  his 
family  my  deep  sym.pathy  over  his  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  remarks  concerning  our  distinguished 
late  colleague. 

I  now  yield.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <  Mr.  Mahon  ) . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Ben 
F.  Jensen. 

We  developed  a  warm  friendship  over 
the  years.  I  was  honored  and  pleased  to 
know  Ben  Jensen  and  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  our  national  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities. He  was  a  good  man. 

Ben  Jensen  served  22  of  his  26  years  in 
the  House  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  rising  to  the  top  rank- 
ing position  on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Membership  on  the  committee  affords 
a  imique  opportunity  for  firsthand  ex- 
posure to  the  operations  of  our  National 
Government.  Ben  Jensen  served  on  a 
number  of  important  subcommittees 
han;31inti  the  budgets  of  several  major 
departments  and  relat*^d  agencies.  As  the 
top  ranking  minority  member  and  as  a 
member  of  the  old  subcommittee  on  de- 
ficiencies, his  influence  on  appropriations 
encompassed  the  whole  range  of  govern- 
mental activities. 

Ben  Jensen  was  a  self-made  man.  Born 
of  hardy  stock  in  the  rural  heartland  of 
America,  he  deeply  loved  his  country.  He 
loved  the  soil,  and  was  a  champion  of 
efforts  to  conserve  our  soil  and  other 
natural  resources. 

He  sought  to  promote  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment and  authored  the  so-called  Jen- 
sen amendment  to  restrict  the  nimiber 
of  Federal  employees. 

He  carried  the  best  interests  of 
America  in  his  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  the  Lord  bless  his 
memory  and  give  comfort  to  his  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  <mi  Appropriatioris  for  hla 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  >  ■ 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Iowa  delegation 
and  the  House  in  expressing  deep  regret 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Benjamin  Franklin  Jensen. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Ben  when  he  became 
Seventh  District  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Iowa  and  active  in 
the  statewide  affairs  of  that  organiza- 
tion. In  1938.  he  was  one  of  six  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  Congress  from  the 
Seventh  Iowa  Congressional  District  and 
in  one  of  the  State's  longest  and  hardest 
fought  district  political  conventions  he 
won  the  nomination  on  the  37th  bal- 
lot. Thereafter,  he  served  for  26  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ben  Jensen  was  an  unswerving  con- 
servative. Of  Danish  origin  and  a  mem- 
ber of  a  large  family  which  was  com- 
pelled to  work  hard  to  obtain  a  living, 
he  early  learned  the  lessons  of  frugality 
and  through  his  long  and  public  career 
he  was  an  ardent  foe  of  governmental 
extravagance.  He  was  a  veteran  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and.  as  such,  he  spoke  out  often  agednst 
waste  and  other  forms  of  improvident 
spending. 

Only  the  day  before  his  death  he  was 
visited  by  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  staff.  Although  in 
severe  pain,  he  discussed  the  proposed 
budget  of  President  Nixon  and  dwelled  at 
length  upon  his  deep  concern  for  the  fis- 
cal affairs  of  the  Nation. 

Ben  Jensen  was  a  good  public  servant 
who  served  well  and  with  distinction  his 
congressional  district,  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  his  Nation. 

Mrs.  Gross  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Char- 
lotte, and  the  members  of  their  family. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  add  a  word  to 
these  eulogies  of  my  friend,  the  late  Ben 
Jensen  of  Iowa. 

When  I  was  first  assigned  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  January 
1945.  I  was  assigned  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions chaired  then  by  the  late  Jed  John- 
son of  Oklahoma.  It  was  there  I  learned 
something  about  appropriations  work,  as 
had  Ben  Jensen,  for  a  number  of  years 
before  me. 

'  Ben  Jensen  and  I  served  for  quite  a 
while  together  on  that  subcommittee, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  with  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  made 
a  trip  all  through  the  then  Territory  of 
Alaska  just  before  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  I  learned  from  my  long  association 
with  Ben  Jensen  that  I  was  fortunate  in 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  great 
American,  a  highly  capable  legislator, 
and  a  fine  man.  His  loss  is  a  great  loss 
not  only  to  the  people  of  his  part  of  Iowa, 
but  to  the  entire  State  of  Iowa  and  to 
this  Nation  as  well. 

At  the  time  he  left  Congress  Ben  was 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Ben  was 
a  rugged  man,  but  a  man,  too,  of  com- 
passion.  For   Instance,   Ben   and   four 


other  Members  of  this  House  were 
wounded  by  a  group  of  terrorists  in  1954 
who  considered  themselves  to  be  acting 
in  the  cause  of  Puerto  Rican  independ- 
ence. When  he  returned  to  our  midst 
Ben  stated  simply  that  no  one  "can 
blame  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico"  for  the 
act  of  a  fistful  of  extremists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  a  better  place  for  the  long 
and  brilliant  presence  of  Ben  Jensen. 
To  his  lovely  wife  and  daughter  and  fam- 
ily I  express  the  Rooney's  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  this  time  of  grief. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  In  paying  tribute  to  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  the  late  Ben  Jensen.  His  congres- 
sional district  was  separated  from  mine 
only  by  the  Missouri  River.  We  worked  on 
many  projects  together.  He  was  devoted, 
hard  working,  honest,  and  sincere.  We 
shall  always  miss  his  good  counsel  and 
advice 

I  join,  as  Mrs.  Cunningham  does,  in 
paying  our  respects  to  him  and  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  recently 
learned  that  my  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Ben  Jensen,  was  in  the  hospital 
and  that  it  was  expected  to  be  his  last 
illness.  I  had  visited  with  him  a  few  weeks 
ago  but  did  not  realize  that  he  was  that 
near  to  his  passing.  As  might  be  expected, 
of  those  who  knew  him,  he  did  not  make 
reference  to  the  seriousness  of  his  condi- 
tion. 

I  had  known  Ben,  and  very  fondly, 
since  1958.  We  served  together  as 
lowans  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  cooperated  in  several  matters  of 
Interest  to  both  Iowa  and  the  Nation. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  unshakable 
convictions.  While  he  was  characterized 
as  a  conservative,  he  was  certainly  not 
a  conservative  when  it  came  to  support- 
ing whatever  he  believed  to  be  right 
and  he  held  the  respect  and  won  the  ad- 
miration of  those  of  widely  divergent 
political  viewpoints. 

Ben  Jensen's  word  was  good.  If  he  said 
he  was  for  or  against  something  or  that 
he  would  help  someone  on  a  particular 
legislative  matter,  no  one  could  shake 
him  from  that  position. 

Ben  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  26  years  and  became  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion, he  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House  and  used 
that  power  and  position  to  promote  his 
deep  convictions  In  the  field  of  conser- 
vation and  water  resources.  It  was  my 
privilege,  as  a  junior  member  of  the 
committee,  but  from  the  majority  party 
and  from  the  same  State,  to  work  with 
him  on  appropriation  bills.  In  confer- 


ences between  the  House  and  Senate,  he 
expressed  his  view  strongly  but  also  fully 
understood  the  art  of  compromise  and 
of  government  by  majority  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  loved  his  coun- 
try, loved  his  State,  loved  his  family,  and 
was  dedicated  as  a  public  servant.  He 
will  always  be  remembered  in  Iowa  as  a 
man  who  served  his  State  and  country 
unselfishly  and  in  his  passing  I,  as  many 
others,  have  suffered  a  deep  personal 
loss.  I  join  with  the  multitude  of  friends 
In  extending  to  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  deeply  saddened  when  we  learned  of 
Mr.  Jensen's  passing.  We  came  to  Con- 
gress together  in  the  76th  Congress.  I 
have  always  considered  him  one  of  my 
close  personal  friends.  He  and  Mrs.  Jen- 
sen were  real  good  friends  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Millan and  myself,  and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly miss  seeing  him,  as  he  usually 
came  to  visit  with  us  on  trips  to  Wash- 
ington after  he  failed  to  return  to  Con- 
gress. I  was  always  guided  by  his  coun- 
sel on  appropriation  matters  when  they 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  re- 
member on  numerous  (xicasions  pieces  of 
legislation  would  come  to  the  floor  and 
he  being  very  much  against  them,  would 
talk  and  talk  against  those  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. Once  in  awhile  they  would  pass, 
and  In  the  following  years  I  found  out 
that  Mr.  Jensen  was  correct  In  his  state- 
ments while  trying  to  defeat  those  pieces 
of  legislation. 

I  considered  him  one  of  my  best  friends 
and  one  of  the  greatest  men  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress.  My  deepest 
sympathy  goes  out  to  his  family,  and  I 
hope  that  he  knows  that  Mrs.  McMillan 
and  I  think  about  him. 

Mr.  MA'yNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  join  In  the  tribute  to  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  have 
ever  represented  the  State  of  Iowa  in 
this  body.  While  Ben  Jensen  is  princi- 
pally known  for  his  great  work  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  where  he  was 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  many 
years,  he  is  also  very  warmly  remem- 
bered In  our  State  as  a  tremendous  bat- 
tler for  the  American  farmer.  He  was 
deeply  Interested  In  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture and  made  a  significant  and  effec- 
tive contribution  toward  legislation 
coping  with  the  farm  problem  through- 
out his  long  service  in  the  Congress. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  has  already  remarked,  Ben  Jen- 
sen was  a  leader  In  the  great  movement 
for  soil  and  water  conservation.  A  man 
of  great  physical  stature,  he  was  literally 
a  tower  of  strength  in  this  body  and  a 
very  familiar  figure  going  throughout  his 
district  In  southwestern  Iowa,  where  he 
had  a  tremendous  persons^  acquaintance 
and  commanded  the  affection  and  re- 
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spect  of  his  constituents  of  all  ages.  He 
was  a  tremendous  campaigner,  who  thor- 
ougbh  eivjoyed  the  personal  contacts 
and  excitement  of  moving  from  town  to 
town  in  search  of  votes,  a  man  loved  by 
his  people,  and  one  who  made  tremen- 
dous sacrifices  to  represent  them  eflec- 
tively  and  well  here  in  the  Congress. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  great 
American  which  I  do  not  believe  any  of 
my  colleagues  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  Bens  great  pride  m 
his  Danish  ancestry.  He  always  remem- 
bered that  he  came  from  Danish  stock 
and  frequently  made  prominent  mention 
of  this  fact  in  his  public  utterances. 
While  I  am  not  privileged  to  be  of  Dan- 
ish or  for  that  matter  of  any  Scandina- 
vian ancestry.  I  know  how  revered  Ben 
Jensen  was  and  stUl  is  revered  by  his 
fellow  Danes  throughout  the  Midwest.  He 
was  an  lowan.  a  Dane,  and  an  American 
of  whom  all  who  knew  him  can  be  very 
proud,  and  who  served  his  beloved  coun- 
try with  the  greatest  ability  and  dedi- 
cation. 

Mr.  KHLLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  v.ith 
deep  sadness  that  we  note  in  the  House 
todav  the  passing  of  our  dear  friend 
and  distinguished  former  colleague.  Ben 
Jensen. 

It  was  my  pood  fortune  to  come  to 
Congress  at  the  same  time  as  Ben  Jensen. 
We  were  sworn  in  on  the  same  date. 
January  3.  1939.  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  him  in  this  House  from  the 
76th  through  the  88th  Congresses,  some 

26  years. 

Ben  Jensen  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  devoted  to  his  constituency  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  served  with  great  distinction  for 
many  years  on  the  Commitee  on  Appro- 
priations and  was  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged pioneers  and  early  leaders  in  the 
field  of  resource  development  smd  con- 
servation, a  subject  that  is  much  in  the 
public  mind  today  with  the  intensified 
interest  In  proposals  relating  to  water 
and  air  pollution  control.  We  shall  miss 
Ben  Jensen's  strong  leadership  in  this 
important  area. 

We  shall  also  miss  Ben  Jensen  as  a 
close  friend  and  warm  human  being.  Mr. 
Speaker.  His  primary  concern  was  always 
with  the  people  of  his  district,  his  State 
and  the  Nation.  Our  country  has  bene- 
fited greatly  by  the  long  and  outstanding 
service  of  thLs  good  man  and  distin- 
guished legislator. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  Is  extended  at 
this  time  to  his  widow.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Hadden  Jensen,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Fitzpatrick  and  the  other  members 
of  his  family.  ^  ^  . 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  his  many  friends  in  expressing  deep 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our  late  col- 
league and  dear  friend.  Ben  Jensen, 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  many  years  from  Iowa. 

Ben  Jensen  was  a  loyal  American,  a 
party  man.  but  not  a  partisan,  a  man 
with  a  big  heart  who  never  lost  sight  of 
the  need  to  be  fair  and  just  to  all  with 
whom  he  dealt.  Ben  was  possessed  of  a 
strong  character  and  firm  convictiorvs: 
however,  he  never  let  these  prevent  him 
from  appreciating  the  fact  that  others 
might  have  a  different  viewpoint. 


Through  ihe  years  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  Ben  and  for  many  years  on  the 
same  subconunittees.  In  this  capacity  I 
came  to  fully  appreciate  his  many  con- 
tributions to  his  district,  to  his  State 
and  to  his  Nation.  Ben  was  one  of  my 
closest  friends. 

His  years  of  service  have  come  to  an 
end  but  the  good  works  he  did  in  the 
Congress  will  continue  on  in  the  years 
ahead.  It  is  my  privilege  to  know  Mrs. 
Jensen  and  his  daughter,  as  well  as  some 
of  his  fine  grandchildren.  To  them  and 
to  other  members  of  the  family  we  ex- 
press our  deepest  sympathy  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  Bens  fine  record,  his 
many  friends,  his  great  contributions  will 
be  a  comfort  to  them  in  this  time  of 
sorrow. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  "Mr. 
ScHERLE>  in  expressing  my  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  former  Congressman  Ben 
Franklin  Jensen. 

As  did  many  of  my  colleagues  here  to- 
day. I  knew  Ben  Jensen  very  well.  I  ad- 
mired him  not  only  as  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House,  but  also  as  a  per- 
sonal friend.  I  had  many  occasions  to 
meet  with  him  and  share  his  perceptive 
views  on  matters  that  came  before  tlie 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  which 
he  had  served.  His  knowledge  of  matters 
affecting  the  committee  and  the  Nation 
was  immense. 

Mr.  Jensen  served  his  country  well 
during  his  26  years  with  us  In  Congress. 
He  continued  to  serve  his  community 
and  his  State  and,  therefore,  his  coun- 
try during  the  years  following  his  con- 
gressional service.  Even  in  his  later  years, 
he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Capitol 
where  he  made  his  knowledge  and  his 
thoughts  available  to  many  of  us. 

Those  Members  of  the  House  who  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  Con- 
gressman Jensen  will  not  soon  forget  his 
direct,  candid  approach  to  debate.  His 
fresh,  clear  statement  of  opinion  and  fact 
made  him  a  uniquely  able  Member. 

I  extend  sincere  sympathy  on  behalf 
of  Lillian  and  myself  to  Mrs  Jensen  and 
her  family.  I  know  that  our  pride  in  the 
memory  of  Ben  Jensen  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  pride  in  his  record  of  accomplish- 
ment and  service  held  by  the  people  of 
the  SUte  of  Iowa  which  he  helped  to  rep- 
resent. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr  Speaker,  In  the  death 
of  Ben  Jensen  I  lost  one  of  the  closest 
and  finest  friends  I  have  had  in  Con- 
gress. When  I  came  to  this  House  9  years 
ago  Ben  Jensen  was  then  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
He  along  with  another  dear  friend,  MncE 
KiRWAN,  was  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies.  Mnci  as 
chairman  and  Ben  as  ranking  Repub- 
Ucan.  In  addition  to  their  wide  interests 
in  the  betterment  of  our  country  they 
had  a  consimiing  and  special  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  Americans.  Ben 
felt  I  could  be  of  assistance  to  the  com- 
mittee in  this  regard  and  told  me  that  as 
soon  as  there  was  a  vacancy  on  it  from 
our  side  he  was  going  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  get  me  assigned.  He  did  Just  this 
and  I  have  been  ever  grateful. 
Ben  Jensen  has  been  a  great  public 


servant.  Our  Nation  is  better  and  strong- 
er because  of  his  dedication  and  untir- 
ing efforts. 

Mrs.  Reifel  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  family. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  good  fortune  to  serve  with  Ben  F. 
Jensen  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions during  the  years  when  he  served  as 
ranking  minority  meml>er  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  position  to  which  I  succeeded 
when  he  left  the  House.  He  was  an  able 
and  aggressive  leader  and  a  gentle  and 
compassionate  friend.  All  who  served 
with  him  will  recall  his  kindness  and 
consideration  for  his  colleagues.  I  feel  a 
deep  personal  loss  today. 

The  Nation  knew  him  better  as  a 
champion  of  economy  in  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  as  a  man 
whose  Innovative  and  original  ideas 
brought  about  sigrilflcant  reductions  in 
Federal  spending  without  Inflicting  hard- 
ship upon  essential  Government  pro- 
grams. The  Jensen  amendment  was  one 
of  these.  Another  was  the  Task  Force  on 
Budget  Reduction  which  he  established 
and  which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair.  For 
this  work  Mr.  Jensen  was  able  to  recruit 
the  expert  assistance  of  the  Honorable 
Maurice  Stans.  now  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Dr.  Raymond  Saulnier,  Ralph  W. 
E.  Reid.  Robert  Merriam.  and  others  who 
worked  closely  with  us  to  analyze  the 
budgets  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  and  recommend  econ- 
omies. 

Ben  Jensen's  steadfast  devotion  to  his 
comrades  in  arms  of  World  War  I  made 
him  a  leader  in  the  development  over 
the  years  of  programs  for  the  disabled 
veteran,  the  veterans'  widows  and  or- 
phans. 

His  devotion  to  his  native  State  was 
another  facet  of  his  personality  well 
known  to  all.  Ben  Jensen  disproved  the 
old  canard  which  says  "They  never  go 
back  to  Pocatello."  Ben  Jensen  did  go 
back  to  Exlra  and  established  In  his 
home  there,  among  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  an  historical  collection  of 
government  materials  which  will  remain 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity. 

My  friendship  with  Ben  Jensen  will 
always  be  one  of  the  great  privileges  of 
my  career  in  the  Congress. 

To  Mrs.  Jensen  and  her  family.  Mrs. 
Bow  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  knew 
Ben  Jensen  for  30  years  and  we  were 
great  friends  throughout  that  entire  30 
years.  His  passing  is  a  great  personal  loss 
to  me.  as  I  know  it  is  to  each  and  every 
one  who  knew  him  as  a  friend,  for  to 
have  Ben  Jensen  as  a  friend  was  to  know 
the  true  meaning  of  friendship. 

Ben  had  such  a  wonderful  spirit  and 
a  zest  for  living  that  was  truly  infec- 
tious. Here  was  a  man  with  strong  and 
deep  convictions  and  always  the  courage 
to  defend  those  convictions.  Yet  he  was 
never  arrogant  or  disputatious  about  his 
views.  He  had  humility,  and  great  wis- 
dom rooted  in  human  goodness. 

Ben  Jensen  was  a  very  dedicated  Con- 
gressman—his famUy  and  this  House 
were,  indeed,  his  life — and  he  carved  an 
enviable  record  of  hard  work,  legislative 
skill,  and  dedication  to  the  service  o' 
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all  the  people  and  the  solving  of  their 
problems. 

To  his  wife  Charlotte,  their  daughter, 
and  to  all  his  family.  Mrs.  Belcher  and 
I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  and  pray 
God's  peace  and  blessing  may  be  with 
them. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  spe- 
cial tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend  and 
distinguished  former  colleague,  the  late 
Benjamin  P.  Jensen,  who  passed  away  on 
February  4.  For  many  years  I  knew  him 
very  well  and  I  counted  him  a  close 
friend.  For  over  25  years.  Congressman 
Jensen  represented  the  people  of  Iowa's 
Seventh  District  in  this  body.  He  was  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  Prior  to  enter- 
ing Congress.  Mi-.  Jensen  served  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  World  War  I  and,  after 
the  war.  became  commander  of  the 
seventh  district  of  the  American  Legion. 
At  the  time  of  his  defeat  in  1964.  he 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  very  closely  with  Ben 
on  the  committee  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  know  the  quality  of  his  work  and  the 
importance  of  his  services  to  the  Con- 
gress. His  contribution  to  his  committee 
work  was  outstanding  and  of  a  quality 
which  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Throughout  his  tenure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  a  champion  of 
the  veteran.  He  was  one  of  those  instru- 
mental in  the  passage  of  legislation  giv- 
ing thousands  of  World  War  n  veterans 
the  opportunity  for  an  education — the 
GI  biU  of  rights. 

Ben  Jensen  received  many  awards  and 
commendations.  The  Social  Conserva- 
tion Society  of  America  made  him  an 
honorary  member  in  1954.  He  received  a 
Presidential  commendation  from  Mr. 
Hoover  for  his  efforts  against  govern- 
mental regulatlOTJ  of  the  electrical  power 
industry.  All  of  these  were  typical  of  a  big 
man  who  served  well  and  who  stood  by 
his  convictions. 

My  sympathy  and  my  prayers  are  with 
the  family  during  this  difficult  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  all  of  the  Members  who 
were  privileged  to  serve  with  the  Honor- 
able Ben  Franklin  Jensai  of  Iowa's  Sev- 
enth District.  I  was  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  of  his  death.  Thoae  of  us  who  are 
particularly  concerned  with  the  orderly 
development  and  the  conservation  of 
this  Nation's  natural  resources  recognize 
the  great  leadership  he  provided  In  this 
area.  He  was  a  dedicated  servant  to  the 
people  he  was  privileged  to  represent,  and 
he  earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle. 

Mrs.  Andrews  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Jen- 
sen and  to  the  members  of  their 
family. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Ben 
Jensen  was  one  of  the  finest  men  and  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  men  with  whom 
I  have  ever  served  in  this  body.  He  was 
a  man  of  deep  honor  and  profound  In- 
tegrity and  he  was  fiercely  devoted  to  the 
good  of  the  country. 

The  late  Ben  Jensen  was  universally 
respected  by  ell  who  knew  him.  He  prob- 
ably  had   as  many  or  more  personal 


friends  during  the  time  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body  as  any  other  member 
who  has  served  here. 

A  review  of  the  record  of  this  dis- 
tinguished American  wUl  reveal  that  he 
always  put  the  welfare  of  the  country 
ahead  of  partisan  politics.  He  fought 
hard  for  his  beliefs  and  has  left  a  record 
of  which  his  descendants  can  be  justly 

proud. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ben  Jensen  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  I  knew  him  very 
well  personally.  I  always  admired  his 
courage,  his  forthrightness,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  During  his 
service  in  this  body  he  made  a  great 
contribution. 

To  Mrs.  Jensen  and  other  members  of 
the  family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  my 
friend  the  Honorable  Ben  Franklin  Jen- 
sen passed  away  2  weeks  ago.  he  left  a 
heritage  that  will  be  difficult  to  fill,  both 
among  his  friends  in  Iowa  and  his  for- 
mer colleagues  here  in  Congress.  Ben 
was  a  man  of  modest  origins  who, 
through  the  strength  of  his  character 
and  the  force  of  his  personality,  came  to 
occupy  an  important  position  in  Gov- 
ernment and  an  affectionate  place  in  our 
hearts. 

He  was  bom  of  Danish  parents  on  a 
farm  near  Marion,  Iowa,  in  1892.  one 
of  13  children.  He  was  educated  in 
Exira.  Iowa,  and  worked  as  a  farmhand 
and  grocery  clerk  before  serving  his  coim- 
try  in  the  First  Worid  War.  After  the 
war  he  worked  at  the  Green  Bay  Lum- 
ber Co.  and  rose  to  become  Its  mansiger, 
a  position  he  held  untU  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress in  1938.  He  emerged  as  the  dark 
horse  candidate  from  a  field  of  six  pri- 
mary contenders,  and  proved  so  popular 
in  his  first  term  that  he  was  reelected 
a  dozen  times  to  serve  a  straight  26  years 
in  Congress. 

He  went  to  Congress,  he  stated,  as  a 
•Bull  Moose  Liberal,"  but  confronted  by 
the  alarming  increase  in  the  rate  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  he  resorted  to  more 
conservative  positions.  His  conservatism 
was  most  infiuential  in  fiscal  matters, 
for  he  served  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  By  the  time  he  left 
Congress  in  1964,  he  had  attained  the 
zenith  of  his  career  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee.  In 
this  position,  and  during  the  preceding 
years  of  his  service  on  the  committee, 
Ben  stanchly  defended  his  conservative 
principles  by  voting  his  convictions  while 
others  only  talked  about  economy.  It  is 
not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  Ben 
singlehandedly  saved  the  American  tax- 
payer billions  of  dollars  over  the  course 
of  his  career. 

Despite  the  strength  of  his  convictions 
and  the  power  of  his  position,  Ben  al- 
ways remained  a  good-natured,  pleasant 
man,  tolerant  of  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  and  friendly  with  many 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  had  the 
trtie  mldwestemer's  neighborllness  to- 
ward everyone,  and  was  never  too  busy 
to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  any  visitor 
to  Washington. 

Ben  was  a  thoughtful  and  considerate 
man.  In  1962,  when  our  family  visited 
the  Capitol,  he  gave  us  a  personal  guided 


tovu- — even  to  lunch  in  the  Members'  din- 
ing room,  which  was  the  highlight  of 
our  trip  east.  Ben  circulated  a  menu  for 
various  Members  of  the  House  to  auto- 
graph. Many  of  you  here  today  signed  it. 
It  is  one  of  my  most  cherished  posses- 
sions. 

However  involved  he  became  in  the 
greater  affairs  of  the  Nation,  Ben  never 
forgot  that  he  had  come  to  Washington 
to  represent  the  people  of  Iowa  and  that 
his  first  loyalty  was  to  them.  He  had 
great  regard  for  his  constituents,  and 
maintained  his  close  rapport  with  them 
throughout  his  entire  term  of  office.  In 
ordar  to  be  responsive  to  their  needs  and 
desires,  he  made  it  a  point  to  touch  home 
base  as  often  as  possible.  Representing 
the  citizens  of  Iowa  in  Congress  was  his 
whole  life,  and  his  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare continued  unabated  even  after  he 
retired. 

His  death  had  deprived  us  all  of  a 
strong  principled  but  generous  man,  a 
good  conservative,  a  patriot,  and  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  include  at  this  point 
many  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to 
our  late  colleague: 
I  From   the    Qmataa    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Feb.  6.  19701 
Iowa's  Ben  Jenskn  Dies;  Was  n*  House 
26  Yeabs 
ExmA,  Iowa. — Ben  F.  JeD£en,  U.S.  Con- 
gressman for  lowa'B  7th  District  fw  26  years 
and  one  of  Iowa's  meet  colorful  political 
figures,  died  Thursday  afternoon  in  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  hospital. 

Jensen,  who  died  of  cancer,  had  been  hos- 
pitalized since  Jan.  19. 

He  was  77.  Services  are  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  Tuesday  In  Exlra  with  the  Ctorl 
Funeral  Home  in  charge. 

Jensen,  who  maintained  a  h(»ne  In  Exlra 
after  his  defeat  In  the  1964  congressional 
election,  lived  In  Washington  during  the 
winter  months. 

Jensen  began  his  13-term  career  as  a  rep- 
resentative In  1938  and  was  ranking  Republi- 
can on'the  Appropriations  Committee  when 
he  was  defeated  by  John  R.  Hansen,  Manning 
Democrat,  In  1964. 

The  staunch  conservative  was  first  tiected 
on  a  platform  firmly  oippoeed  to  heavy  fed- 
eral sptending  and  he  carried  the  theme  Into 
retirement. 

His  strong  opposition  to  foreign  aid  made 
him  harsh  critic  of  the  Vietnam  war.  He 
said  In  1969,  "The  money  we  spend  there  Is 
a  disgraceful  thing." 

In  a  book  tlUed  "Get  Out  and  SUy  Out." 
Jensen  wrote.  "The  Irony  of  It  all  Is  that 
today  Uncle  Sam  has  less  friends  abroad 
than  he  had  In  1948  .  .  ." 

Of  the  five  presidents  Jensen  served  under, 
his  Ideal  was  Elsenhower,  whom  he  con- 
sidered a  great  president  and  a  general. 

"I  loved  Ike."  he  said  In  1969.  but  I  only 
voted  with  him  on  budgets  64  per  cent  of 
the  time." 

Jensen  was  among  five  congressmen 
wounded  J4arch  1.  1954,  when  shots  were 
fired  from  the  congressional  gallery.  Four 
Puerto  Rlcans  were  convicted  for  the  shoot- 
ing. 

Jensen,  who  was  ^xtm  on  a  farm  near 
Marlon,  la .  and  attended  rural  schools  and 
high  school  at  Exlra,  retired  to  a  busy  life  in 
his  home  town. 

During  World  War  I  he  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant. 

Following  his  1964  defeat,  he  wrote  two 
books  and  spent  much  of  his  time  on  a  hotne 
museum,  which  he  expanded  to  mclude  sep- 
arate rooms  on  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
He   maintained   a   keen    Interest   In   the 
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Audubon  County  Museum  on  Extra's  main 
street,  which  he  helped  organize. 

A  retail  lumberman  by  trade,  he  kept  up 
and  added  to  his  large  home 

His  widow,  the  former  Charlotte  E.  Mad- 
den of  Clearfield.  la.,  and  a  daughter.  Mrs 
Donald  G.  (Betty)  Pltzpatrlck  of  Marble- 
head.  Mass.,  are  among  survivors. 

Other  survivors:  Two  sisters.  Biirs.  Mary 
Chrlstoffersen  of  Cedar  Palls,  la.,  and  &Irs. 
Julia  Workman  of  Colorado  Springs.  Colo  ; 
a  brother,  Oscar  Jensen  of  San  Diego.  Calif  : 
five  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild 


^- 


I  From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald, 

Feb.  0. 1970) 

Bkm  F.  Jknskn 

Ben  F.  Jensen,  who  la  to  be  burled  at 
Exlra.  la..  Tuesday,  represented  his  Seventh 
Iowa  District  in  Congress  for  26  years  until 
he  was  defeated  in  1964.  He  was  a  Republican 
fiscal  conservative  who  voted  his  convic- 
tions while  many  others  In  Congress  only 
talked  about  economy. 

He  was  the  kind  of  man  his  constituents 
w.mted.  and  he  had  13  consecutive  election 
victories  to  prove  It.  He  couldn't  stand  to 
be  Idle  either  In  Congress  or  out  of  It,  and 
after  retirement  he  wrote  two  books,  one 
of  them  a  condemnation  of  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  At  77.  death  from  cancer  came  to 
him  last  Thursday  in  Washington  where  he 
and  Mrs  Jensen  spent  the  winters.  He  will 
be  remembered  as  an  honorable  man  with 
a  remarkable  record  of  constancy  and  po- 
litical longevity. 

(From  the  Clarlnda  (Iowa)  Herald- Journal | 
Ben  Jensen 

Men  Jensen  of  Exlra.  for  26  years  Repre- 
ntatlve  of  our  district  In  Congress,  died  In 
George  Washington  University  hospital  In 
Washington  Thursday,  of  cancer.  Ben  re- 
tained his  long  tenure  of  office  by  virtue  of 
his  honesty  and  hard  work  In  the  Interests 
of  the  district  and  the  whole  country.  He 
recognized  and  fought  sham  In  government 
at  all  times. 

(From  the  Red  Oak  Express.  Feb.  9.  1970) 
Cas  Log 
Few  politicians  served  their  constituents 
so  long  and  with  such  devotion  to  duty  as 
did  Exlra  Republican  Ben  Jensen,  who  died 
last  Thursday  In  Washington.  DC  He  was 
Iowa's  Seventh  District  Representative  In 
Congress  for  26  years  NIshnabotna  River 
flood  control  was  one  of  the  many  projects 
he  Initiated  and  he  was  highly  instrumental 
m  seeing  Red  Oak's  flood  control  levee  estab- 
Ushed. 

(From  the  Audubon  dowai   News-Advocate, 
Feb.  12.  1970] 

BrTi  F   Jensen:  Indeed  a  Man  or  Deeds 
I  By  Mrs.  Henry  Petersen) 

Ben  Jensen,  77.  of  Exlra.  long  time  Iowa 
Congressman,  died  of  cancer  Thursday  night. 
Feb.  5.  In  Washington.  DC.  He  had  entered 
the  George  Washington  University  hospital 
two  weeks  previously. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr  Jensen  were  held 
In  the  Exlra  Lutheran  Church  Tuesday  with 
the  Rev.  Stanley  Hansen,  pastor  of  the 
church,  ofllclatlng. 

Senator  Jack  Miller.  Sioux  City,  gave  the 
eulogj- 

Interment  was  In  the  Extra  cemetery. 
Graveside  rites  were  In  charge  of  the  Exlra 
American  Legion. 

Mr.  Jensen  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1938 
as  a  Republican  and  served  26  years  until  his 
defeat  in  the  Democratic  landslide  of  1904. 

Mr.  Jensen  was  bom  Ben  The  Tenth  Jensen 
in  Marlon  county  on  Dec.  16.  1892.  1  of  13 
children.  His  parents  were  Martin  and  Ger- 
trude Andersen  Jensen.  His  father  was  a 
Danish  tiler,  farmer  and  man-of-all  works. 


Re  received  an  education  through  the 
ninth  grade  and  began  his  career  as  a  farm 
hand  and  grocery  clerk  in  E^ra. 

He  was  christened  Ben  The  Tenth  Jensen. 
a  name  that  caused  him  trouble  with  the 
country  school  teachers  because  none  would 
believe  him. 

On  his  own.  he  made  his  name  over  to 
Benton  Jensen  and  Liter  adopted  Franklin  as 
a  middle  name  because  he  liked  It  when  he 
found  it  In  his  history  books. 

He  married  Charlotte  E.  Hadden.  Clearfield. 
In  Taylor  county,  part  of  the  Seventh  dis- 
trict, when  she  was  teaching  school  In  Exlra. 

They  have  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Donald  G. 
(Betty)    Fitzpatrlck.  Marblehead.  Mass. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  daughter,  five 
grandchildren   and  one  great-grandchild. 

During  World  War  I.  he  attended  officers 
training  school.  After  his  discharge  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Green  Bay  Lumber  company. 
Exlra. 

After  the  American  Legion  was  organized, 
he  became  a  faithful  worker  in  that  orga- 
nization. In  1936.  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  the  Seventh  District  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion. 

In  1938.  at  the  age  of  45,  and  while  man- 
ager of  the  Green  Bay  Lumber  company,  he 
decided  to  seek  the  Republican  Congressional 
nomination  as  his  first  political  effort. 

Five  other  candidates  entered  the  primary, 
which  went  to  Republican  District  Congres- 
sional convention  for  decision.  Mr  Jensen, 
who  ran  second  In  the  field  of  six.  won  the 
nomination  on  the  37th  ballot. 

Two  Legionnaires,  who  didn't  like  some  of 
his  policies — as  an  example  his  vote  against 
the  Selective  Service  Act — ran  against  him 
In  the  1942  Republican  primary.  Mr.  Jensen 
won  with  4.000  more  votes  than  that  of  bla 
opponents  combined. 

He  once  put  through  a  requirement,  as  an 
amendment  to  several  departmental  appro- 
priations bills,  for  a  10  percent  reduction  in 
replacement  of  employees  leaving  the  gov- 
ernment service. 

Another  time  he  succeeded  In  cutting  $202 
million  from  the  Interior  Department's  ap- 
propriations bin. 

Mr.  Jensen  acquired  a  national  reputation 
as  a  Treasury  watchdog. 

As  the  long-time  representative  of  Iowa's 
Seventh  District.  Southwest  Iowa,  Mr.  Jensen 
rose  to  become  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  Appropriations  committee. 

In  1954  he  was  one  of  five  Congressmen 
wounded  by  a  Puerto  Rlcan  terrorist  during 
a  House  debate.  He  suffered  serious  wounds 
In  his  back. 

"I  didn't  hear  the  shot  until  something  hit 
me  In  the  b€u:k."  he  said  later  He  often  men- 
tioned the  Incident  during  his  campaign 
stumping  through  the  state. 

ISr.  Jensen  rarely  minced  his  words  He 
once  told  a  reporter.  "I  like  to  talk  to  school 
groups  even  though  they  can't  vote.  The  kids 
spread  the  word  at  home.  You  can  make  a 
lot  of  political  hay  that  way." 

Mr.  Jensen  spoke  Danish.  He  cooperated 
with  the  Office  of  War  Information  In  World 
War  n  In  writing  shortwave  broadcasts  trans- 
lated Into  Danish.  Norwegian  and  Swedish. 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Jensen  returned  to  Exlra  after 
he  left  Congress,  but  spent  the  winter 
months  in  an  apartment  In  Washington.  D.C. 

An  hour  of  mourning  was  asked  for  Tues- 
day. Feb.  17,  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Seventh  District  Congressman  Bill 
Scherle 

The  Speaker  of  the  Rouse,  John  Mc- 
Cormack.  remarked  to  his  colleagues  that  he 
was  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a  "dear 
and  valued  friend." 

"He  was  a  hard  worker,  decisive  and  color- 
ful and  attacked  Issues  In  a  direct  manner. 
Ben  had  the  rich  quality  of  being  a  real 
friend.  Not  one  who  wavered,  but  one  who 
willingly  gave  help  when  It  was  needed." 

Speaker  McCormIck  described  Ben  Jenaen 


as  a  dedicated  great  American  and  legislator. 
"He  had  a  great  love  for  his  fellow  human 
beings.  Myself  and  Mrs.  McCormack  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  survivors." 

Minority  Floor  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford 
termed  Ben  Jensen  a  dear  friend  and  ex- 
pressed his  condolences  to  the  family,  from 
Mrs.  Ford  and  himself. 

Mr.  Ford  remarked  that  he  served  on  the 
Appropriations  committee  with  Ben  Jensen. 
"He  was  a  strong  man  and  truly  devoted  to 
his  work  with  the  committee.  He  had  convic- 
tion and  compassion  and  did  what  waa  right 
If  he  had  to  fight  for  It." 

The  Minority  Leader  said  Ben  Jensen  was 
a  delightful  person  who  "enjoyed  discussing 
the  business  at  hand  during  social  occasions." 

"I  had  nothing  but  the  deepest  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  Ben  Jensen  and  this  feel- 
ing came  from  both  sides  of  the  aisles  of 
the  House." 

Congressman  Ford  p>olnted  out  that  Ben 
Jensen  maintained  a  deep  Interest  after  he 
vacated  his  seat  In  the  House  and  was  al- 
ways welcomed  in  that  Chamber. 

Floor  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert  said  Ben 
Jensen  was  a  true  friend  of  his  country  and 
the  ruggedness  symbolic  of  Iowa  soil  from 
where  he  came,  showed  through  his  work  as 
a  legislator. 

"I  considered  him  to  be  strong  and  able 
and  will  long  remember  that  "Old  Ben  Jen- 
sen Spirit'.  He  was  a  great  American  and  a 
real  friend." 

(From  the  Audubon  (Iowa)  News- Advocate. 

Feb.   12.  19701 

"Sprarr"  of  Ben  Jensen 

The  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  still  echoes  with 
the  "Spirit  of  Ben  Jensen"  according  to  one 
of  his  colleagues  who  served  with  him  during 
Ben's  26  years  representing  Southwest  Iowa. 

Ben  was  a  colorful  character  by  his  own 
admission.  But  he  was  a  fighter  for  the 
things  he  thought  were  right  .  .  .  and  most  of 
the  time  he  got  what  he  wnnied.     ' 

We  were  handed  a  note  about  Ben  Jensen 
who  died  of  cancer  recently  In  George  Wash- 
ington hospital.  Washington.  DC. 

He  was  described  as  a  quiet  man.  "He  loved 
the  peace  and  tranquility  of  simple  living.  He 
cherished  his  stays  and  short  visits  In  Exlra. 
his  beloved  little  town. 

"He  would  spend  hours  visiting  friends, 
farmers,  businessmen  and  Just  plain  citizens. 
He  had  an  acute  Interest  In  all  local  events, 
both  good  and  bad. 

"Ben  spent  hours  with  his  flowers  and  the 
museum  he  so  diligently  worked  with  after 
serving  his  country  for  26  years  as  represent- 
ative of  Southwest  Iowa." 

Ben  Jensen  became  aware  of  his  Illness  this 
last  fall.  He  wanted  to  get  his  business  In 
order  in  Washington,  DC.  He  enjoyed  the 
past  Christmas  with  his  family. 

But  his  one  last  desire  was  denied — that  he 
would  have  enough  strength  to  return  to 
Exlra  for  his  "last  days." — CHB 

(From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  Feb. 

6.  1970) 

Jensen  Dies — Iowan  Long  in  CoNcacss 

Washington.  DC — Ben  Jensen.  77,  of  Ex- 
tra, long-time  Iowa  congressman,  died  of 
cancer  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  Jensen  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1938 
as  a  Republican  and  served  26  years  until  his 
dereat  in  the  1964  Democratic  landslide. 

He  entered  George  Washington  University 
Hospital  here  two  weeks  ago. 

KITES  in   IOWA 

Services  and  burial  will  be  In  Extra.  Ar- 
rangements were  being  made  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jensen  returned  to  Iowa  after 
he  left  Congress,  but  spent  the  winter  months 
in  an  apartment  In  Washington. 

As  the  long  time  representative  of  Iowa's 
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Seventh  District  (Southwest  Iowa).  Mr.  Jen- 
sen rose  to  become  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Donald  Fitzpatrlck  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and 
five  grandchildren. 

In  1954.  he  was  one  of  five  congressmen 
wounded  by  Pvierto  Rlcan  terrorists  dtirlng 
a  House  debate.  He  suITered  flesh  wounds.  In 
his  back. 

"I  didn't  hear  the  shot  until  something  hit 
me  In  the  back,"  he  said  later,  and  often 
mentioned  the  incident  during  his  campaign 
stumping  through  the  state. 

ben  thb  tkhth 

Born  Ben  The  Tenth  Jensen  in  Marlon  on 
December  16,  1892,  the  ruddy  rawboned  con- 
gressman (he  was  6  feet  2,  200  pounds)  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  farm  hand  and  grocery 
clerk. 

In  World  War  I,  he  attended  Officers'  Train- 
ing School  and  after  his  discharge  went  to 
work  for  a  lumber  company  in  Extra. 

He  rarely  minced  his  words. 

"I  like  to  talk  to  school  groups  even  though 
they  can't  vote,"  he  once  told  a  reporter. 
"The  kids  spread  the  word  at  home.  You  can 
make  a  lot  of  political  hay  that  way." 

Mr.  Jensen  acquired  a  national  reputation 
as  a  Treasury  watchdog. 

He  once  put  through  a  requirement,  as  an 
amendment  to  several  departmental  appro- 
priations bills,  for  a  10  per  cent  reduction  In 
replacement  of  employees  leaving  the  gov- 
ernment service. 

BUDGET   SLASH 

Another  time  he  succeeded  In  cutting  $202 
million  from  the  Interior  Department  appro- 
priations bill. 

In  1938,  at  age  45  and  manager  of  an  Exlra 
lumber  yard,  he  decided  to  seek  the  Repub- 
lican congressional  nomination  as  his  first 
political  effort. 

Ft',  e  other  candidates  entered  the  primary, 
which  went  to  Republican  district  congres- 
sional convention  for  decision.  Mr.  Jensen, 
who  ran  second  in  the  field  of  six,  won  the 
nomination  on  the  thirty-seventh  ballot. 

He  had  been  Seventh  District  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  before  he  was  elected 
to  Congress.  Two  Legionnaires,  who  didn't 
like  some  of  his  votes — like  his  vote  against 
the  Selective  Service  Act^ran  against  him 
In  the  1942  Republican  primary. 

Mr.  Jensen  won  with  4,000  more  votes  than 
that  for  his  opponents  combined. 

ONE    OF    13    CHILDREN 

He  was  one  of  13  children  of  a  Danish  tiler, 
farmer  and  man-of-all-work.  He  was  chris- 
tened Ben  The  Tenth,  a  name  that  caused 
him  trouble  with  a  new  country  school  teach- 
er each  year,  because  none  would  believe  it. 

On  his  own.  he  made  his  name  over  Into 
Benton  Jensen,  and  later  adopted  Franklin 
as  a  middle  name  because  he  liked  It  when 
he  found  It  in  his  history  books.  To  every- 
body who  knew  him.  he  was  Ben. 

He  married  Charlotte  E.  Hadden,  of  Clear- 
field In  Taylor  County — part  of  the  Seventh 
District — when  she  was  teaching  school  In 
Exlra.  They  have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Donald 
O.  Fitzpatrlck,  of  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Mr.  Jensen  spoke  Danish.  He  co-operated 
with  the  Office  of  War  Information  in  World 
War  II  In  writing  shortwave  broadcasts  trans- 
lated into  Danish,  Norwegian  and  Swedish. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  6. 

1970] 
Ex-Reprksentativx  Ben  F.  Jensen  of  Iowa 

Former  Rep.  Ben  F.  Jensen  (R-Iowa),  who 
served  in  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  for 
26  years,  died  of  cancer  yesterday  In  George 
Washington  University  Hospital  at  the  age 
of  77.  He  had  been  In  the  hospital  since 
Jan.  19. 

He  was  among  the  fire  House  members 
who  were  shot  several  yeais  ago  when  four 


flag-waving  Puerto  Rlcan  terrorists  shouting 
"freedom  for  Puerto  Rico"  leaped  from  their 
seats  In  the  House  gallery  and  fired  several 
volleys  of  bullets  at  members  seated  on  the 
House  floor  beneath  the  gallery.  The  House 
was  debating  a  Mexican  labor  bill  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Jensen  was  shot  In  the  shoulder.  All 
four  of  the  assailants  were  captured  quickly 
and  were  convicted  In  a  federal  court  on 
assault  charges. 

Mr.  Jensen  was  born  Dec.  16,  1892,  on  a 
farm  near  Marlon,  Iowa.  He  became  a  retail 
lumberman  and  during  World  War  I  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant.  He  began 
his  service  in  Congress  from  the  Seventh 
Iowa  district  In  1939  and  served  13  consecu- 
tive two-year  terms. 

He  had  served  at  one  point  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  committee. 
Since  his  retirement  from  Congress  he  had 
divided  his  time  between  Iowa  and  Washing- 
ton. 

(Prom  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)   Nonpareil, 

Feb.  12,  1970] 

Ben  p.  Jensen — A  Great  American 

(EorroR's  Note. — U.S.  Sen.  Jack  Miller  of 
Sioux  City  delivered  the  following  eulogy  at 
funeral  services  Tuesday  at  E:xlra  for  former 
Congressman  Ben  P.  Jensen. 

(The  senator  visited  Mr.  Jensen  at  11  a.m. 
Feb.  5  at  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital In  Washington.  DC.  He  may  have  been 
the  last  person  recognized  by  Mr.  Jensen,  who 
went  Into  a  coma  about  two  hours  later. 
Death,  from  cancer,  came  at  5:45  p.m.) 

Mrs.  Jensen,  Betty.*  and  friends  of  Ben 
Jensen : 

A  great  Iowan  and  a  great  American  will 
be  burled  on  a  gentle  slope  above  this  little 
town  this  morning. 

Ben  Jensen,  whose  formal  schooling  ended 
with  the  ninth  grade,  but  whose  practical 
education  in  business  and  human  relations 
was  the  equal  of  many  college  degrees,  was 
a  powerful  and  effective  voice  for  the  people 
he  represented  for  so  many  years  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Now  he  has  roturned  to  the  place  he  held 
so  close  to  his  heart  after  losing  a  patient 
and  dignified  battle  with  cancer. 

It's  a  popular  cliche  to  describe  a  man 
as  "one  of  a  mold",  "unique",  "a  giant  among 
his  peers".  Take  your  pick.  Ben  was  all  of 
these — and  a  warmhearted,  likable,  emi- 
nently human  person  besides. 

He  met  folks  equally  and  en  the  typically 
Midwestern  basis  that  everyone  was  a  friend 
and  neighoor  until  he  proved  himself  other- 
wise. 

He  was  a  hard  fighter,  but.  at  the  same 
time,  tolerant  and  understanding  of  those 
who  held  contrary  views. 

He  deeply  believed  in  the  causes  for  which 
he  fought,  because  they  were  his  people's 
causes,  and  he  loved  his  people. 

It  was  a  great  partnership — between  Con- 
gressman Jensen  and  the  people  of  the  7th 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa — and  one  that 
endured  for  26  years; 

Ben  was  truly  a  man  from  the  good  soil  of 
Iowa,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  let  It  be 
known  that  be  was  proud  of  It. 

He  was  a  strong  partisan,  but  never  ques- 
tioned the  Americanism  of  his  political  ri- 
vals— merely  holding  that  they  were  espous- 
ing the  wrong  philosophy  and  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  our  state  and  our  country. 

He  genuinely  liked  people,  and  this  showed 
through  In  his  manner  and,  even  more  Im- 
portant, In  his  deeds.  Pew  members  of  Con- 
gress had  as  many  real  friends — on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

He  took  gracefully  his  only  defeat  at  the 
polls  In  1964  and  continued  his  keen  interest 
in  the  problems  of  ttie  7th  District.  Instead 
of   being   bitter   over  a  heart-rending   loss. 


*  Betty  Is  Mr.  Jensen's  daughter. 


his  attitude  was  one  of  thankfulness  for  the 
honor  to  have  served  his  people  for  so  many 
years. 

When  the  doctors  reported  to  him  last 
month  that  he  had  a  tumor  which  could  not 
be  removed  by  surgery,  his  reaction  was  re- 
markable— but  It  was  so  like  him.  Re  con- 
veyed the  sad  news  to  a  long-time  associate 
with  the  comment:  "Well,  If  that's  the  way 
It  has  to  be.  It's  OK  with  me.  Life  doesnt 
owe  me  a  thing.  It's  been  plenty  good  to  mel" 

TTie  philosophy  expressed  In  those  words 
should  be  comforting  to  all  of  us,  who  deeply 
grieve  his  loss,  for  we  know  that  God  must 
have  smiled  on  this  good  man — one  who 
loved  life  as  much  as  anyone,  but  who  did 
not  fear  death — because  he  believed. 

(From  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  NonpareU, 

Feb.  6.  1970) 
Iowa's  Ben  Jensen  Dies  in  Washincton 

Washington. — Ben  P.  Jensen,  a  former  Re- 
publican representative  from  Iowa  who  served 
in  the  U.S.  Hoiise  of  Representatives  for  26 
years,  died  of  cancer  Thursday  in  George 
Washington  University  Hospital  here.  He  was 
77. 

Jensen,  who  had  been  hospitalized  since 
Jan.  19,  began  his  ser\lce  in  Congress  from 
the  7th  Iowa  District  In  1939,  serving  13  con- 
secutive two-year  terms.  Including  a  stint 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday 
at  the  Exlra  Lutheran  Church,  with  the  Rev. 
Stanley  Hansen  officiating.  Burial  Is  to  be  at 
the  Exlra  cemetery.  The  Corl  Funeral  Home 
In  Exlra  is  in  charge. 

Jensen  was  among  the  five  House  mem- 
bers who  were  shot  in  1954  when  four  flag- 
wavlng  Puerto  Rlcan  terrorists  shouting 
"Freedom  for  Puerto  Rico"  leaped  from  their 
seats  in  the  House  gallery  and  fired  several 
volleys  of  bullets  at  members  seated  on  the 
House  floor. 

The  House  was  debating  a  Mexican  labor 
bill  at  the  time. 

Jensen  was  wounded  In  the  shoulder. 

shottldeb  wound 

All  four  assailants  were  captured  quickly 
and  were  convicted  In  a  federal  court  on  as- 
sault charges. 

Jensen  was  bom  Dec.  16,  1892  on  a  farm 
near  Marlon.  Iowa. 

He  was  christened  Ben  The  Tenth  Jensen, 
a  name  he  changed  to  Benton  Jensen.  Later 
m  life  he  added  Franklin  as  his  middle  name. 

In  World  War  I.  the  husky  former  farm 
hand  and  grocery  clerk  attended  Officer's 
Training  School  and  after  his  discharge  went 
to  work  for  a  lumber  company  In  Exlra. 

During  his  career  as  a  congressman  he 
acquired  the  reputation  as  a  Treasury  watch- 
dog, at  one  time  succeeding  In  slashing  $202 
million  from  an  Interior  Department  appro- 
priations bill. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Congress  he  has 
divided  his  time  between  Iowa  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Char- 
lotte E.  Hadden  of  Clearfield  In  Taylor 
County:  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Donald  Fitzpatrlck 
of  Marblehead.  Mass.:  and  five  grandchildren. 

Other  survivors  Include  two  sisters.  Mrs. 
J4ary  Chrlstoffersen  of  Cedar  Palls  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Workman  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
and  a  brother  Oscar  Jensen  of  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

(From  the  Missouri  Valley  (Iowa)   Times, 
Feb.  10.  1970] 
Ben    p.    Jensen,    Backer    or   DeSoto    Bend 
Refuge  Legislation,  Dies  at  77 
The  man  who  steered  the  appropriations 
bills    through    Congress    In    the    1950s    that 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  DeSoto 
Bend  National  Wildlife  Refuge  southwest  of 
Missouri  Valley  died  Thursday  afternoon  of 
cancer  In  George  Washington  University  hos- 
pital, Washington,  D.C. 
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He  was  Ben  F.  Jensen.  T7.  of  Exlra.  la.,  a 
Republican  who  served  28  years  as  congress- 
man from  tbls  (tbe  Seventh  Iowa)  District 
until  his  defeat  In  1M4  by  John  F.  Hansen. 
Democrat,  who  came  from  Manning. 

He  entered  the  hospital  two  weeks  ago 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jensen  returned  to  Exlra 
after  be  left  Congress  but  spent  the  winter 
months  In  an  apartment  In  Washington. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday. 
Feb.  10  In  the  Exlra  Lutheran  Church,  with 
burial  m  the  Exlra  Cemetery.  The  Corl  Fu- 
neral Home  Is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

As  a  longtime  representative  he  rose  to  be- 
come the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Appropriations  committee. 

woaxKo   roB   axruoc 

He  held  that  important  committee  post  In 
the  19503  When  the  movement  was  started 
I  mainly  by  outdoor  sports  enthusiasts  In 
Missouri  Valley  and  various  wildlife  organi- 
zations) to  have  DeSoto  Bend  National  Wild- 
life Refuge'  and  Recreation  Area  established 
and  have  a  curve  In  the  river  converted  Into 
an  oxbow  lake  on  the  sanctuary.  Congress- 
man Jensen  gave  his  full  support. 

He  worked  long  and  hard  for  the  plan  and 
he  pushed  through  the  legislation  making 
the  project  possible.  In  1957  the  legislation 
was  enacted  which  established  DeSoto  Wild- 
life Refuge  and  Recreation  Area.  The  refuge 
and  pleasure  spot  was  established  In  1959.  As 
long  as  he  was  in  Congress.  Mr.  Jensen  con- 
tinued his  support  for  the  DeSoto  Bend  proj- 
ect and  Its  improvement  and  development. 

SIOUX  BIVEX   PKOJKCT 

As  a  congressman.  Mr.  Jeoien  also  gave 
very  valuable  assistance  to  the  people  of  Har- 
rison county  in  such  matters  as  the  Little 
Sioux  River  flood  control  and  drainage  proj- 
ect. Missouri  river  eroalon  control  and  sta- 
bilization of  the  channel  and  many  other 
projects. 

He  was  barn  on  a  farm  near  Marlon.  la.,  on 
Dec    16.  1892. 

His  parents  were  Martin  and  Gertrude  An- 
dersen Jensen  natives  of  Denmark  and  he 
wa«  the  tenth  child  of  a  family  of  13  He 
was  bom  as  "Ben  the  Tenth".  In  1900  he 
moved  with  bis  parents  to  Audubon  county. 
Iowa  and  he  was  reared  on  a  farm  He  at- 
tended country  school  and  Exlra  high  school. 

His  parents  moved  to  Exlra  when  Ben  was 
16.  He  worked  as  a  farm  hand,  pearl-button 
cutter  and  grocery  clerk  before  becoming 
yardman  for  Green  Bay  Lumber  company  in 
Exlra  in  1914.  He  was  advanced  to  auditor 
and  extra  manager  of  the  lumber  Arm  before 
Joining  the  Army  during  World  War  I  In 
1917  as  a  private  After  the  war.  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  Army  as  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

LUMBE3   TAKO   M.^NACXm 

In  1917  he  was  married  to  Charlotte  El 
Hadden  of  Clearfleld.  la  They  have  one 
daughter.  Mrs.  Donald  G.  Pltzpatrlck  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.  Ben  is  also  survived  by 
five  grandchildren:  one  great-grandchild: 
two  sisters:  and  one  brother. 

After  World  War  I.  Mr  Jensen  re.:;umed  em- 
ployment with  the  lumber  company  as  man- 
ager of  the  Exlra  yard. 

He  was  active  In  fraternal  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Maaona  (32nd  degree).  Elks,  Eagles. 
Mooae.  Knigbu  of  Pythias.  Eastern  Star  and 
American  Legion  of  which  he  was  Seventb 
District  cammander  in  1936-37 

ELCCTXD  iM    laaa 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1038.  recap- 
turing the  Seventh  District  congressional 
seat  for  RepubUcans  after  It  bad  been  held 
for_slx  years  by  Otba  O.  Wearln.  Hastinga 
Democrat. 

In  early  congressional  years  be  served  on 
tbe  Post  Office  Committee,  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  complex  n.S.  postAl  system. 

In  1942  be  was  named  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  most  powerful  In  Congress. 


and  In  which  all  bills  supplying  money  must 
originate. 

He  bad  served  as  chairman  of  Interior  and 
Government  Corporations  sub-committees 
and  was  top  Republican  on  four  important 
sub-committees :  Interior.  deficiencies, 
atomic  energy  and  public  works,  the  latter 
which  deals  with  all  flood  control. 

ACHIXVKMENT8 

His  legislative  achievements  Include  the 
following: 

1  Amended  OI  Bill  of  Rights  to  parmlt 
poor  man's  son  to  obtain  beneflts. 

2.  Imposed  proviso  on  appropriations  bills 
to  prohibit  payment  of  treasury  funds  to 
Communists  and  subversives.  Tbls  Is  now 
permanent  law. 

3.  Imposed  famed  Jensen  rider  to  appro- 
priations bills  calling  for  reduction  In  gov- 
ernment personnel  by  the  attrition  method 
of  hiring  only  one  new  employee  for  every 
four  routine  vacancies,  saving  hundreds  of 
millions  to  taxpayers. 

4.  Opposed  all  unnecessary  federal  spend- 
ing and  centralized  power. 

5  Opposed  waste  In  foreign  aid  giveaway 
programs. 

6.  Supported  Landrum-Orlffln  Bill  to  curb 
labor  boss  excesses. 

7.  Known  as  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury" 
by  bis  fellow  Congressmen. 

wouNocB  ST  TxaaoaiSTs 
In  1954.  Jensen  was  one  of  five  congress- 
men wounded  by  Puerto  Rlcan  terrorists  dur- 
ing a  House  debate.  He  suffered  flesh  wounds 
in  bis  back. 

"I  didn't  bear  the  shot  until  something  hit 
me  In  the  back."  he  said  later,  and  often 
mentioned  the  Incident  during  his  campaign 
stumping  through  the  state. 

Following  his  1964  defeat,  he  wrote  two 
books  and  spent  much  of  bis  time  on  a 
home  museum,  which  he  expanded  to  In- 
clude separate  rooms  on  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

|From  the  Shenandoah    (Iowa)    Sentinel. 

Feb    8.  19701 
Bkn  F.  Jensen  Dies — Seventh  Diaraicr 

CONCEKSSlfAN    26   TEAES 

Washington — Ben  F.  Jensen,  a  former  Re- 
publican representative  from  Iowa  who 
served  In  the  US  House  of  Repreaentatlveb 
for  26  year*,  died  of  cancer  Thursday  In 
George  Washington  TTnlverslty  Hospital  here. 
He  Wis  77. 

Jensen,  who  bad  been  hospitalized  since 
Jan.  19.  began  bis  service  In  Congress  from 
the  7th  Iowa  District  In  1939.  serving  13 
consecutive  two-year  terms.  Includlnf;  a  rtint 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Jensen  was  among  the  flve  House  mem- 
bers who  were  shot  In  1954  when  four  flag- 
waving  Puerto  Rlcan  terrorists  shouting 
■  Freedom  for  Puerto  Rico"  leaped  from  their 
seats  In  the  Bouse  gallery  and  flred  several 
volleys  of  buUeU  at  members  seated  on  the 
House  floor 

The  house  was  debating  a  Mexican  labor 
bill  at  the  time 

Jensen   was   wounded   In   the   shoulder. 

All  four  assailants  were  captured  quickly 
and  were  convicted  In  a  federal  court  on 
assault  charges. 

Jensen  was  bom  Dec.  16.  1892  on  a  farm 
near  Marlon.  Iowa. 

He  was  christened  Ben  Tbe  Tenth  Jensen, 
a  name  he  changed  to  Benton  Jensen.  Later 
In  Ufe  he  added  Franklin  as  his  middle  name 

In  World  War  11.  the  husky  former  farm 
hand  and  grocery  clerk  attended  Offlcer's 
Training  School  and  after  his  discharge  went 
to  work  for  a  ixunber  company  In  Exlra. 

During  bis  career  as  a  congressman  be 
acquired  tbe  reputation  as  a  Treasury  watch- 
dog, at  one  time  succeeding  In  slashing  (202 
million  frotn  an  Interior  Department  appro- 
priations blU. 


Since  his  retirement  from  Congress  be  has 
divided  bis  time  between  Iowa  and  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C. 

He  Is  survived  by  bis  wife,  the  former 
Charlotte  E.  Hadden  of  Clearfield  In  Taylor 
County:  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Donald  Pltzpatrlck 
of  Marblehead.  Mass.:  and  flve  grandchildren. 

Services  for  Ben  Jensen  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.  Tuesday  from  the  Exlra  Lutheran 
church  with  burial  In  Exlra  cemetery 

It  was  to  Exlra  Jensen  returned  when  he 
flnlshed  his  long  years  of  political  service 
some  six  years  ago.  It  was  there  that  be  be- 
gan in  bis  later  years  to  savor  the  fruits  of 
his  achievements  and  to  take  the  time  to  do 
all  tbe  things  he  had  wanted  to  do  but  never 
had  time  for  In  an  active  career 

In  his  office  there  he  was  surrounded  by 
remembrances  of  things  past — souvenirs 
from  trlpw  all  over  tbe  world  amid  other 
memorabilia  But  he  was  not  content  to  live 
In  the  past. 

First  he  expanded  his  home  museum,  de- 
voting separate  rooms  to  Oeorge  Washington. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  The 
Audubon  County  Museum  on  Exlra's  main 
thoroughfare,  which  he  helped  organize,  was 
the  subject  of  bis  continuing  Interest. 

He  worked  on  his  memoirs  and  completed 
two  books  which  he  had  hoped  to  see  pub- 
lished One.  "A  Dltchdlgger's  Son  Goes  to 
Congress."  tells  of  his  experiences  as  a  youth 
when  he  was  variously  occupied  as  a  dltcb- 
dlgger.  farm  hand  and  grocery  clerk.  He 
later  went  to  work  for  an  Extra  lumber  com- 
pany and  became  manager  there.  At  the  age 
of  45.  be  sought  the  Republican  congres- 
sional nomination  and  won  In  a  fleld  of  six 
candidates. 

Another  book.  "Oet  Out  and  Stay  Out" 
reveals  his  opposition  to  foreign  aid.  In  It, 
be  writes.  "Tbe  Irony  of  It  all  Is  that  today 
Uncle  Sam  has  leas  friends  abroad  than  he 
bad  In  1948"  He  continues,  saying.  "At  least 
95  per  cent  of  the  nations  to  whom  these 
billions  have  been  given  are  giving  us  no  help 
in  money  or  men  In  tbe  Vietnam  war:  many 
of  these  nations  are  selling  the  Communists 
shiploads  of  commodities  of  most  every  na- 
ture,  including   materials  of  war." 

A  participant  In  both  major  wars  of  this 
century.  Jensen  sttended  Officers  Training 
School  during  World  War  I  His  ablUty  to 
speak  Danish  was  made  good  use  of  In  World 
War  11  when  he  worked  In  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  writing  short- 
wave broadcasts  translated  into  Danish.  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish. 

On  the  lighter  side,  Ben  Jensen  showed  a 
keen  Interest  In  bis  home  and  bis  vegetable 
garden.  He  did  a  bit  of  tinkering  too  and  in- 
vented a  golf-type  game  for  senior  citizens. 

As  far  as  be  was  concerned,  his  retirement 
was  "in  name  only"  and  be  Insisted  he  would 
never  actually  withdraw  from  an  active  In- 
terest In  tbe  nation's  affairs. 

It  was  during  the  past  year  that  he  spoke 
out  strongly  once  more  concerning  his  oppo- 
sition to  heavy  federal  spending  He  felt  that 
the  country  was  on  the  edge  of  runaway  In- 
flation and  cited  world  history  as  revealing 
that  "any  nation  which  spends  more  than 
35  per  cent  of  lu  total  Income  In  federal, 
state  and  local  taxes  Is  bound  to  go  under." 

Strongly  adhering  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
be  believed  that,  with  tbe  exception  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  that  policy  kept 
America  at  peace  from  1823  until  1917. 

"It  should  be  reaffirmed."  he  commented. 
"Money  spent  for  Vietnam  Is  a  disgrace.  When 
that  war  is  ended.  Chinese  Communists  will 
g  ither  themselves  to  hit  again  somewhere 
else  on  tbe  globe.  South  America  Is  a  very 
likely  spot." 

Serving  under  flve  presldenu,  be  gava 
Dwlght  O.  Elsenhower  the  number  one  spot 
In  his  regard. 

"A  great  president  and  a  great  general," 
he  would  say,  adding  cautiously,  'of  course 
I  only  voted  with  blm  on  the  budgets  64 
per  cent  of  tbe  time." 
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Jobn  F.  Kennedy  be  considered  a  bard 
worker  and  Harry  Truman  was  a  "nice  guy" 
In  Jensen's  book.  On  the  subject  of  tbe  other 
two  presidents,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Lyndon  Johnson,  he  was  less  enthusiastic. 
They  were  men  who  simply  would  not  listen 
to  advice,  he  felt. 

Criticizing  FDR  on  his  court-packing  pro- 
clivities, Jensen  felt  that  tbe  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  government  bad 
been  weakened  with  the  result  that  presi- 
dents since  1933  bad  dictatorial  powers 
"never  Intended  by  our  founding  fathers." 

Jensen  believed  that  well  planned  schemes 
to  change  our  system  of  government  began 
after  World  War  I  and  were  planned  by  a 
world-wide  conspiracy  of  Communists  with 
socialist  planners  here 

His  highly  conservative  approach  to  fed- 
eral spending  was  demonstrated  many  times. 
H«  amended  a  number  of  departmental  ap- 
propriations bills  to  require  they  reduce  re- 
placement of  employes  leaving  government 
service  by  ten  per  cent  and,  more  notably, 
vras  responsible  for  subtracting  $202  million 
from  an  appropriations  bill  for  tbe  Interior 
Department. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  formerly  Charlotte 
E.  Hadden  of  Clearfleld.  whom  he  wed  when 
she  was  teaching  school  In  Exlra.  bis 
daughter,  grandchildren,  and  other  relatives, 
a  host  of  national  figures  will  pay  tribute 
to  blm  Tuesday  whether  in  Exlra  or  at  a 
distance. 

[From  tbe  Audubon  (Iowa)  Nlsbua  Valley 
Tribune.  Feb.  12.  1970) 

Some  Thoochts  About  an  Old  Soloikb 

For  nearly  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
politics  has  been  this  writer's  bobby  and  so 
It  was  natural  that  we  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  Ben  Jensen  shortly  after  we 
Isecame  a  resident  of  Audubon  county.  Ben 
was  one  of  those  Individuals  In  politics  you 
like— a  winner.  He  won  13  straight  elections 
before  a  loss:  and  13-1  odds  are  mighty  at- 
tractive in  any  race. 

There  are  many  things  we  remember  about 
Ben.  He  certainly  was  a  thoroughly  com- 
mon individual  even  though  he  occupied  a 
position  of  high  power  In  tbe  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Whether  Ben  was  here  at  home  or  In 
Washington  he  never  forgot  his  friends — 
bis  people.  If  you  wish  to  call  them  that. 
Their  individual  politics  made  no  difference 
when  they  came  to  Ben  Jensen  for  help. 

Ben  bad  already  served  10  years  In  Con- 
gress when  we  first  met  blm.  But  In  the 
ensuing  16  years  we  worked  for  him  and 
supported  bis  candidacy  and  learned  much 
about  tbe  game  of  politics.  We  often  were 
frightened  in  those  campaigns  that  Ben  was 
too  "easy"  a  campaigner;  but,  obviously  be 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  Ben's  opponents, 
aware  that  they  bad  an  almost  hopeless  task, 
would  blast  Ben,  quoting  out  of  context,  or 
clearly  distorting  bis  record  In  office.  But 
Ben  always  Ignored  them,  and  stuck  by  one 
of  his  campaign  rules:  he  never  mentioned 
his  opponent. 

In  his  slow,  steady,  firm  manner  Ben  Jen- 
sen traveled  the  Seventh  District  meeting 
the  voters  and  be  was  an  Impressive  cam- 
paigner In  appearance. 

From  the  Job  of  a  small  town  lumber  yard 
manager  Ben  moved  to  the  Congress  of  tbe 
U.S.,  and  became  tbe  No.  1  Republican  on 
the  powerful  Appropriations  committee  be- 
fore he  left  Congress.  Appropriations  prob- 
ably Is  tbe  most  vlUl  and  powerful  commit- 
tee In  the  House  of  Representatives.  All  bills 
to  appropriate  money  originate  In  the  House, 
and  Ben's  committee  held  sway  on  much  of 
the  Federal  government's  spending. 

It  can  honestly  be  said  that  Ben  Jensen 
personally  saved  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
American   taxpayer.   He   was  a  conservative 


Republican  who,  tbe  Omaha  World-Herald 
said  tbls  week,  "voted  his  convictions  while 
many  others  in  Congress  only  talked  about 
economy." 

If  tbe  United  States  Congress  bad  more 
like  Ben  Jensen  the  nation  wouldn't  be  in 
such  financial  trouble. 

Back  In  July,  1964.  this  writer  and  Dave 
ijinatTntn — who  was  then  president  of  tbe 
Chamber  of  Commerce — went  to  Washing- 
ton and.  In  a  Joint  venture  with  Congress- 
man Jensen,  put  on  a  steak  feed  for  leaders 
of  Congre^  and  tbe  Government.  We 
brought  several  dozen  T-Bone  steaks  from 
Audubon,  and  Ben  made  all  tbe  other  ar- 
rangementa  (and  be  picked  up  the  tab  for 
the  balance  of  tbe  dinner  outside  of  tbe 
steaks).  He  reserved  tbe  Speaker's  Dining 
Room  in  tbe  Capitol,  and  sent  out  Invita- 
tions to  prominent  leaders  In  both  political 
parties.  They  were  there,  too. 

After  we  bad  returned  from  Washington. 
Congressman  Jensen  sent  me  a  thick  file  of 
letters  be  bad  received  from  tbe  various  con- 
gressional leaders  and  members  who  had 
been  at  tbe  Audubon  T-Bone  Steak  feed. 
Here  Is  a  i>aragrapb  from  one  of  those  let- 
ters tent  to  Ben  by  Congressman  Jamie  L. 
Wbltten.  a  Mississippi  Democrat: 

"Of  cotirse.  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  you  were 
going  to  be  there:  but.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  member  who  could  have  gotten  tbe 
Speaker,  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Minority 
Leader  and  so  many  other  high  ranking 
House  members,  as  well  as  Senators,  to  come 
out.  It  waj  a  real  tribute  to  you  and  your 
standing." 

Because  of  his  long  service  In  Washington 
Ben  has  close  friends  with  many  men  whose 
names  are  household  words  .  .  .  Ellsenbower 
.  .  .  Nixon,  ...  J.  Edgar  Hoover  .  .  .  and  many 
others. 

Ben  F.  Jensen  epitomized  the  American 
Dream.  Like  so  many  otherc,  be  came  from 
a  family  of  modest  means,  but  was  willing 
to  get  out  and  campaign  tor  public  office. 
Once  elected,  be  earned  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  tbe  people  of  Southwest  Iowa  to  tbe 
end  that  they  reelected  blm  to  Congre&s  12 
times.  And  during  those  years  he  became 
one  of  tbe  influential  political  leaders  of  bis 
day. 

Like  many,  we  have  lost  a  good  friend  and 
a  great  American. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star] 

Ex-Repbesentative  Jensen  Dies — Shot  by 

Fanatic  in  1954 

(By  Richard  Slusser) 

Former  Rep.  Ben  F.  Jensen,  R-Iowa,  who 
was  one  of  the  five  congressmen  wounded  in 
tbe  House  by  fanatic  Puerto  Rlcan  national- 
ists In  1954,  died  of  cancer  yesterday  in 
George  Washington   University   Hospital. 

Since  bis  defeat  In  the  1964  election  be  bad 
lived  In  both  Exlra,  Iowa,  and  at  3636  16tb 
St.  NW.  Tbe  77-year-old  ex-congressman  had 
been  hospitalized  since  Jan.  19. 

Mr.  Jensen,  a  conservative,  was  tbe  top- 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  when  he  was  defeated  by  Demo- 
crat John  R.  Hansen  In  the  Democratic  land- 
slide In  tbe  1964  election.  Hansen  was  de- 
feated after  one  term. 

served  13  terms 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Blarlon,  Iowa,  of 
Danish  parentage,  Mr.  Jensen  Is  said  to  have 
earned  his  first  dollar  after  working  on  a 
farm  for  three  months  when  he  was  14.  His 
work  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  received  a 
hog  as  a  bonus. 

He  began  working  for  a  lumber  company 
In  1914  as  a  yard  man  and  assistant  auditor. 
After  serving  as  an  Army  lieutenant  In  World 
War  I  be  became  manager  of  tbe  lumber 
yard  In  Exlra,  a  position  he  held  until  he 


was  elected  In  1939  to  tbe  first  of  bis  13  con- 
secutive terms  In  tbe  House. 

SPONSOBED  ECONOMY  RIDEX 

Mr.  Jensen  was  tbe  only  Republican  con- 
gressman wounded  by  tbe  few  flag-waving 
Puerto  Rlcan  terrtx'lsts  on  March  1,  1954, 
In  tbe  House,  which  at  the  time  vras  debat- 
ing a  Mexican  labor  bill.  He  was  shot  In  the 
shoulder  and  was  a  patient  In  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  until  March  17.  Another  of  the  con- 
gressmen, former  Rep.  Alvln  M.  Bentley,  died 
last  year.  Rep.  George  H.  Fallon  of  Maryland 
is  tbe  only  one  still  In  tbe  House. 

He  was  the  sponsor  of  the  old  "Jensen 
rider,"  which  was  voted  Into  most  appropria- 
tions bills  In  the  early  19508.  The  rider  was 
designed  to  cut  tbe  government  payroll  by 
forbidding  tbe  filling  of  Job  vacancies. 

Mr.  Jensen  listed  himself  In  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  as  "student  of  government 
science  who  has  devoted  much  of  bis  life 
to  tbe  problems  of  the  people." 

After  bis  defeat  he  set  up  a  library  and 
museum  in  a  two-room  cabin  behind  bis 
E^xlra  home. 

He  leaves  bis  wife,  tbe  former  Charlotte 
E.  Hadden,  whom  be  married  in  1917;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Donald  G.  Fitzpatrtck  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary 
Cbrlstoffersen  of  Cedar  Palls,  Iowa,  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Workman  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
a  brother,  Oscar,  of  San  Diego,  Calif.;  flve 
grandchildren  and  a  great-grandchild. 

Services  and  burial  will  be  Tuesday  in 
Exlra. 

(From  tbe  Audubon  (Iowa)  News- Advocate, 
Feb.  12,  1970] 

Seventb  District  Congressman  Bill  Scberle 
Monday  morning  announced  tbe  death  of 
former  Congressman  Ben  F.  Jensen,  Elxlra,  on 
the  floor  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  sad  duty  to  Inform 
the  Speaker  and  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  death  of  a  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Ben  F.  Jensen.  Ben, 
who  represented  tbe  Seventb  District  for 
Iowa  for  13  consecutive  terms  from  1939  to 
1964,  was  stricken  by  cancer  at  tbe  age  of  77 
and  passed  away  at  Washington  at  tbe  George 
Washington  hospital  Feb.  4. 

"Ben  was  tbe  mentor  and  guide  of  my  po- 
litical life  and  I  looked  up  to  blm  as  a  second 
father.  I  worked  with  blm  as  county  cbalr- 
man  when  be  served  in  Congress  and  it  was 
with  bis  blessing  that  I  ran  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1966.  His  wise 
council  and  unfailing  support  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

"On  behalf  of  tbe  Speaker  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  I  extend 
to  them  (the  family)  our  deepest  regrets  and 
sympathy. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  a  special  order  to  be  held  at  tbe  close 
of  business  Tuesday,  Feb.  17,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  eulogizing  our  former  colleague.  During 
that  hour  all  those  who  wish  to  Join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Ben  P.  Jensen  may  do  so." 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Scherls, 
Member  of  Cangrtn. 

(From  tbe  Audubon  (Iowa)  News-Advocate. 
Feb.  12.  19701 

The  White  House. 

Washington. 

DE.1R  Charlotte:  Ben  will  be  missed  by  all 
who  knew  him  but  alfectlonately  remem- 
bered for  his  special  human  compassion  in 
love  of  country  which  made  him  so  fine  a 
legislator  and  so  great  an  American. 

Pat  Joins  me  In  tbe  hope  that  you  may 
derive  strength  as  you  look  back  on  your  long 
happy  life  together  in  comfort  from  tbe 
memory  of  Ben's  unfailing  dedication  to  our 
party  and  to  tbe  people  of  Iowa. 

President  Richard  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr    SCHERLE.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Fat- 
tin  ).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  ol 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


US     COURT    OF    LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT  RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recocnizes  the  genUeman  from  Arizona 
(Mr  Rhodes'  for  10  minutes. 

.Mr  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.^ 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker,  our  pres- 
ent institutional  machiner>'  is  inadequate 
for  purposes  of  settling  protracted  labor 

disputes.  ^,     ,    , 

This  past  year  was  not  a  particularly 
heavy  one  in  terms  of  large  collective 
bargaining  agreements  subject  to  renego- 
tiation. Nevertheless,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  number  of 
work  stoppages  reached  a  record  high  in 
1969.  The  45  million  man-days  of  idleness 
resulting  from  these  work  stoppages  was 
exceeded  only  by  the  1968  decade  high  of 
49  million. 

To  complete  the  statistical  picture,  the 
Bureau  noted  that  26  stoppages  begin- 
ning in  1969  Involved  10.000  workers  or 
more  each,  accounting  for  approximately 
one-quarter  of  the  workers  and  almost 
two-fifths  of  the  total  idleness  reported. 
Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  expand  our  machinery  for  dealing 
with  such  crippling  work  stoppages.  This 
bill  would  establish  a  US,  Court  of  Labor- 
Management  Relations  which  would  pre- 
serve the  basic  processes  of  collective 
bargaining  and.  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  against  the  dev- 
asUting  consequences  of  protracted 
work  stoppages  in  industries  affecting 
the  general  welfare,  health  or  safety. 

Briefly,  this  measure  would  establish 
a  five-man  court  consisting  of  judges 
trained  and  experienced  in  the  fields  of 
law,  economics,  and  industrial  relations. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  would  be 
invoked  upon  application  of  the  Attorney 
General,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  only 
after  all  other  procedures  for  resolving 
the  dispute  had  been  exhausted,  or  upon 
application  of  either  party  to  the  dispute. 
In  other  words,  the  court  would  be- 
come involved  in  a  particular  dispute 
only  after  the  parties  themselves  had 
exhausted  all  avenues  for  voluntary  set- 
tlement, had  failed  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment and.  as  a  result,  a  work  stoppage 
appeared  Imminent. 

Once  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  had 
been  invoked,  it  would  be  empowered 
to  enjoin  any  actual  or  threatened  work 
stoppage  for  a  period  of  80  days.  During 
this  time,  collective  bargairung  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee  would 
continue  under  the  supervision  of  the 


court,  which  would  be  authorized  to  Issue 
whatever  orders  necessary,  including  the 
appointment  of  sUnding  or  special  mas- 
ters, to  induce  the  parties  to  make  every 
effort  to  settle  their  differences  through 
collective  bargairung. 

If.  at  the  conclusion  of  this  80-day 
period,  the  parties  advise  the  court  that 
a  negotiated  settlement  is  Impossible,  the 
court  will  continue  the  injunction  and 
set  the  case  down  for  Immediate  hear- 
ing and  final  determination.  All  due 
processes  of  law  will  be  guaranteed  and 
the  parties  will  be  given  every  reason- 
able opportunity  to  present  arguments 
in  support  of  their  positions. 

Finally,  a  binding  judgment  will  be 
handed  down,  covering  all  matters  of 
dispute  including  rates  of  pay,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  work,  and  any  other 
matters  necessary  to  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  does  not  find 
itself  in  the  same  economic  position  to- 
day as  it  did  in  1933.  At  that  time,  the 
problem  was  not  the  existence  of  strikes 
but  the  existence  of  jobs.  The  employer 
clearly  predominated  over  the  employee 
in  terms  of  bargaining  power. 

Today,  the  power  of  the  labor  unions 
is  certainly  equal  to.  if  not  in  excess  of. 
the  power  of  management. 

Ours  is  a  complex  and  Interdependent 
economy  in  which  work  stoppages  in  cer- 
tain industries  can  seriously  affect  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  millions  of 
innocent  Americans.  Congress,  of  course, 
has  recognized  this  fact  in  the  case  of 
railroad  strikes.  Many  persons  close  to  a 
railroad  dispute  may  speak  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  right  to  strike  or 
the  absolute  devastation  caused  by  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

The  fact  remains  that  every  threat- 
ened railroad  strike  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  has  been  pre- 
vented by  some  form  of  Government  ac- 
tion. For  example,  in  1963  Congress  re- 
quired arbitration  of  the  dispute  over  the 
removal  of  fireman  from  dlesel  locomo- 
tives, and  in  1967  we  stopped  the  strike 
of  railroad  shop  employees  and  provided 
for  the  compulsory  settlement  of  the  is- 
sues by  an  independent  tribunal. 

It  is  inherently  imprecise  to  settle  such 
disputes  on  the  basis  of  special,  ad  hoc. 
and  generally  hasty  legislation  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  Irresponsible  to  allow 
these  and  other  disputes  to  produce  pro- 
tracted work  stoppages  and  economic 
chaos  throughout  the  country. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  separate  and  per- 
manent procedure  for  the  determination 
of  disputes  which  the  parties  themselves, 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  are  un- 
able to  resolve.  In  my  opinion,  the  best 
procedure  for  doing  this  would  be  a  sep- 
arate court  and  labor  judiciary  with  the 
sole  and  exclusive  function  of  deciding 
labor  disputes  under  such  circumstances. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  court 
would  build  upon  rather  than  supplant 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
parties  are  not  prevented  from  making 
any  agreement  they  see  fit  to  make.  But 
the  court  would  serve  as  a  backstop  In 
this  process  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

Those  who  would  attack  thla  system 
on  the  grounds  that  first,  such  a  measure 


would  destroy  the  collective  bargaining 
procedures  or.  second,  that  the  courts  are 
not  equipped  to  make  these  kind  of  eco- 
nomic determinations  should  examine 
the  record. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  between 
unions,  for  example,  were  formerly  a  real 
issue  In  strikes  and  the  source  of  many. 
Today,  these  Issues  are  administratively 
determined  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

Unfair  labor  practices,  and  grievances 
were  also  a  source  for  strikes  but  they 
too,  for  over  30  years,  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  compulsory  arbitration  before  the 
NLRB. 

As  to  the  second  ground  of  objection, 
courts  and  administrative  bodies  have 
long  settled  difficult  economic  issues  in 
the  fixing  of  utility  rates  and  in  the  de- 
termination of  antitrust  cases. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
a  labor  court  system  is  not  only  feasible, 
but  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the 
responsibility  of  insuring  that  the  con- 
frontation of  labor-management  eco- 
nomic giants  in  the  future  will  not 
jeopardize  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

H.R.  16956 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ITnlted  States  Court  of  Labor-Management 
Relations    which    shall    have    Jurisdiction 
over  certain  labor  disputes  In  Industries 
substantially  affecting  commerce 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Skc.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
States  Court  of  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions". 

DECIJUUTION  or  PURPOSE  AND  POUCT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  Qnds.  and  hereby  de- 
clares It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  tJnlted 
States — 

(at  that  sound  and  stable  Industrial  peace 
and  advancement  of  the  general  welfare, 
health,  and  safety  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
best  Interests  of  employers  and  employees 
can  most  satisfactorily  be  secured  by  the 
settlement  of  issues  and  disputes  between 
employers  and  employees  through  the  proc- 
esses of  conference  and  collective  bargain- 
ing l>etween  employers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  their  employees: 

( b )  that  the  settlement  of  Issues  and  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employees 
through  collective  bargaining  should  con- 
Unue  to  be  advanced  by  and  through  full  and 
adequate  governmental  facilities  for  concilia- 
tion, mediation,  and  voluntary  arbitration  to 
aid  and  encourage  employers  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  employees  to  reach  and 
maintain  agreements  concerning  rates  of  pay. 
hours,  and  working  conditions,  and  to  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences by  mutual  agreement  reached  through 
conferences  and  collective  bargaining,  or  by 
such  methods  as  may  be  provided  for  In  any 
applicable  agreement  for  the  settlement  of 
such  disputes;  and 

(c)  that  when  such  differences  or  disputes 
cannot  be  settled  and  resolved  and  when 
such  differences  or  disputes  result  In  a 
threatened  or  actual  strike  or  lockout  in  an 
industry  or  Industries  substantially  affecUng 
commerce,  or  engaged  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  and  when  such  threat- 
ened or  actual  strike  or  lockout.  If  permitted 
to  occur  or  to  continue,  will  adversely  affect 
the  general  welfare,  health,  or  safety  of  the 
Nation,  then  the  same  must  be  expeditiously 
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enjoined  and  finally  settled,  on  the  basis 
of  law.  equity,  and  Justice,  in  a  duly  estab- 
lished and  impartial  court,  consisting  of 
Judges  trained  and  experienced  in  law  and  In 
the  fields  of  economics,  industrial  relations 
and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

CREATION     AND     ORGANIZATION     OF     THE     COTTRT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  chief  Judge  and  four  associate  Judges 
who  shall  constitute  a  court  to  be  known  as 
the  United  States  Court  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  "court").  Such  Judges  shall  be 
appointed  solely  on  the  grounds  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  and  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  12  years  (except  that  of 
the  Judges  first  appointed  one  Judge  as  de- 
signated by  the  President  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  one  Judge  as  designated 
by  the  President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  8  years,  and  the  chief  Judge  as  designated 
by  the  President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  12  years,  from  the  date  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  Judge  under  this  Act). 

(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  court  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation  (Including  re- 
tirement) as  Is  received  by  the  chief  Judge 
of  a  United  States  district  court  and  each 
of  the  associate  Judges  of  the  court  shall 
receive  the  same  compensation  (including 
retirement)  as  is  received  by  Judges  of  a 
United  States  district  court. 

(c)  The  principal  seat  of  the  court  shall  be 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It  may  meet 
or  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its  powers  at  any 
other  place. 

(d)  The  court  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
and  may  Incur  such  other  ezp>enses,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

(e)  The  court  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  Judges  thereof  may  ap- 
point one  or  more  standing  or  special  mas- 
ters to  which  the  court  may  refer  actions 
pending  before  It  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  court  may  fix  by  rule.  The 
order  of  reference  to  the  master  may  specify 
or  limit  his  powers  and  may  direct  him  to 
report  only  upon  particular  issues  or  to  do 
or  perform  particular  acts  or  to  receive  and 
report  evidence  only  and  may  fix  the  time  and 
place  for  beginning  and  closing  the  hearings 
and  for  the  filing  of  the  masters  report.  Sub- 
ject to  the  specifications  and  limitations 
stated  In  the  order,  the  master  has  and  shall 
exercise  the  power  to  regulate  all  proceed- 
ings in  every  hearing  before  him  and  to  do 
all  acu  and  take  all  measures  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  efficient  performance  of  his 
duties  under  the  order. 

JURISDICTION  or  THE  COURT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion only  over  labor  disputes  In  Industries 
substantially  affecting  commerce  that  have 
resulted  In.  or  threaten  to  result  In.  a  strike, 
lockout,  or  other  concerted  work  stoppage 
which  adversely  affects,  or  If  permitted  to 
occur  or  to  continue,  will  adversely  affect 
the  general  welfare,  health,  or  safety  of  the 
Nation. 

(b)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  may  be 
Invoked — 

( 1 )  upon  application  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  only  after  all  other  procedures  for 
enjoining  such  strike,  lockout,  or  other  con- 
certed work  stoppage  under  the  lAbor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947.  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted;  or 

(2)  upon  application  of  any  party  to  such 
labor  dispute,  regardless  of  the  availability  of 
alternate  procedures  for  settling  such  dis- 
pute. 

POWERS   AND   DUTTKS   OF  THE   COXTST 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  Is  Invoked  the  court  may.  pending 
final  resolution  of  such  dispute,  enjoin  such 


strike,  lockout,  or  other  concerted  work  stop- 
page, or  other  continuance  thereof,  and  make 
such  other  orders,  including  orders  affecting 
rates  of  pay  and  working  condtlons,  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(b)  Whenever  the  court  has  Issued  an  or- 
der, as  provided  by  subsection  (a),  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  parties  to  the  labor  dispute 
giving  rl%e  to  such  order,  in  addition  to  any 
other  duties  Imposed  upon  them  by  law  or 
by  their  collective  bargaining  agreements,  to 
make  every  effort,  under  the  su{>ervislon  and 
direction  of  the  court  (which  shall  have  con- 
tinuing Jurisdiction  over  the  dispute  and 
the  parties  thereto)  to  adjust  and  settle 
their  differences. 

(c)  During  the  period  commencing  on  the 
date  of  the  order  Issued  by  the  court  under 
subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  any  labor 
dispute  and  ending  not  more  than  eighty 
days  after  such  date,  the  court  may  require 
the  parties  to  attend  hearings  and  produce 
testimony  and  documentary  evidence  with 
respect  to  the  causes  and  circumstances  of 
the  dispute,  and  to  attend  conferences  or 
sessions  of  the  court  In  order  to  consider  and 
discuss  the  positions  of  the  parties  and  pos- 
sibilities or  proposals  for  settlement;  and  the 
court  may  make  such  orders  as  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  require  the  parties,  or  any 
of  them,  to  make  every  effort  in  good  faith 
voluntarily  to  adjust  and  settle  their  differ- 
ences. 

Id)  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  i}erlod  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (c),  the  parties  have 
not  voluntarily  adjusted  and  settled  all  of 
the  disputes,  issues,  or  differences  which  re- 
sulted in  the  granung  of  the  injunction  al 
the  court,  or  If  the  parties  fall  or  refuse 
voluntarily  to  agree  to  continue  to  attempt 
to  adjust  and  settle  such  disputes,  issues,  or 
differences  subject  to  the  continued  effec- 
tiveness of  the  injunction  Issued  by  the  court 
and  to  the  court's  continuing  supervision 
over  such  settlement  attempts,  the  court 
shall  thereupon,  on  its  own  motion,  continue 
such  injunction  in  full  force  and  effect  and 
set  the  matter  down  for  immediate  hearings 
and  final  determination  by  the  court  on  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  or  controversy.  If  the 
parties  agree  to  continue,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period,  to  attempt  to  negotiate 
a  settlement,  subject  to  the  court's  continu- 
ing supervision,  and  thereafter  advise  the 
court  that  a  negotiated  settlement  Is  impos- 
sible, then  the  court  shall,  at  the  time  it  is 
so  advised,  continue  the  Injunction  in  effect 
and  set  the  case  down  for  immediate  hear- 
ing and  determination  by  the  court. 

(e)  Whenever  the  court  sets  a  case  down 
for  final  determination  It  shall  afford  the 
p.arties  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  present 
all  facts  and  arguments  in  support  of  their 
respective  positions  regarding  the  Issues  In 
the  case.  After  hearing  all  such  facts  and 
arguments,  the  court  shall  make  a  final  de- 
termination of  all  issues  in  the  case  and  shall 
enter  a  final  Judgment  which  will  settle  all 
such  Issues  The  court  shall  have  the  power 
to  settle  and  establish  in  such  Judgments, 
among  other  things,  rates  of  pay,  hours  and 
conditions  of  work,  and  any  other  matters 
proper  and  necessary  to  a  determination  of 
the  dispute  or  controversy. 

(f)  Any  final  judgment,  order,  or  decree  of 
the  court  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  full  writ- 
ten opinion  In  each  case,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  which  the  court  finds  and 
the  legal  principles  and  standards  which  the 
court  uses  as  a  basis  for  such  judgment, 
order,  or  decree. 

(g)  In  making  a  final  determination  of  any 
case  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  In  effect 
a  valid  collective  bargaining  agreement  or 
other  valid  contract  defining  the  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations  of  the  parties  "to  the 
case,  the  power  of  the  court,  with  respect 
to  any  matter  In  dispute  which  is  governed 
by  any  such  agreement  or  contract,  shall  be 
limited  to  applying  or  interpreting  such 
agreement  or  contract,  and  the  application 


or  interptetatlon  of  such  agreement  or  con- 
tract by  the  court  shall  be  final  and  binding 
on  the  parties.  In  any  case  wherein  the  court 
Is  required  to  fix  rates  of  pay  or  other  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  order  to  resolve 
the  disputes  or  controversies  between  the 
parties,  the  court  shall  have  the  power  to 
fix  only  such  rates  or  conditions  as.  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  submitted,  are  fair  and 
equitable  to  both  employers  and  employees 
taking  into  consideration,  among  other 
things,  the  financial  condition  of  the  em- 
ployer, the  wages  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  in  comparable  enterprises,  and 
changes  in  labor  productivity.  In  all  cases, 
the  court  must  consider,  as  a  primary  fac- 
tor, the  national  and  public  interest  involved 
In  a  fair  and  Just  settlement  which  will  pro- 
mote, to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  fair, 
equitable,  and  workable  Industrial  relations 
between  the  parties  In  the  future. 

(h)  No  decree  of  the  court  relaUng  to 
rates  of  pay  or  conditions  of  employment 
shall  be  retroactive  to  a  date  prior  to  the 
date  that  such  rates  of  pay  or  conditions 
of  employment  ceased  to  be  governed  by  a 
valid  collective  bargaining  agreement  or  other 
valid  contract  between  thg  parties;  and.  In 
any  case,  the  question  of  retroactivity  shall 
rest  In  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court. 

(I)  Any  judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  the 
court  shall  be  effective  for  such  period  as 
may  be  specified  in  such  Judgment,  order,  or 
decree  or  until  such  time  as  the  court  shall 
thereafter  vacate  or  discharge  the  same, 
whichever  first  occurs.  The  court  shall  forth- 
with vacate  any  judgment,  order,  or  decree 
entered  by  it  whenever  (1)  It  shail  deter- 
mine that  any  work  stoppage  which  might 
occur  as  the  result  of  the  vacation  of  same 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  general  welfare, 
health,  or  safety  of  the  Nation,  (2)  It  shaU 
determine  that,  by  reason  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining or  other  agreement,  the  parties  have 
voluntarily  settled  the  Issues  In  dispute  be- 
tween them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vaca- 
tion of  any  such  Judgment,  order,  or  decree 
would  not  result  in  a  work  stoppage  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  general  welfare, 
health,  or  safety  of  the  Nation,  or  (3)  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  makes 
a  motion  for  the  vacation  of  such  Judg- 
ment, order,  or  decree,  which  motion  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  certification  of  all  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  or  controversy  that  the  granting 
of  the  motion  will  not  result  in  a  work  stop- 
page which  will  adversely  affect  the  general 
welfare,  health,  or  safety  of  the  Nation. 

(J)  The  decisions  of  the  court  shall  be 
final,  unless  they  are  arbltrarj-  and  caprici- 
ous or  are  violative  of  a  right  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  case  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  upon  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari. 

(k)  The  court  and  each  judge  thereof  shall 
possess  all  the  powers  of  a  district  cotirt  of 
the  United  States  for  preserving  order,  com- 
pelling the  attendaitce  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  e^'idexlce.  and  the  provisions 
of  section  401  of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  authority  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt) and  section  1651  of  title  28  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  the  Issuance  of  writs)  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  court.  Process  of  the 
court  may  be  served  within  the  territorial 
jurisdictional  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States. 

(1)  The  proceedings  of  the  court  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  such  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  (other  than  rules  of 
evidence)  as  the  court  may  prescribe  and.  so 
far  as  practicable,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  the  district 
courts  of''the  United  States  imder  the  rules 
of  procedure  for  such  district  courts. 

SUSPENSION  OF  ADKINISTRATIVE  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  a  matter  before  any 
agency  or  board  established  by  the  TTnlted 
States  Is  the  subject  of  a  proceeding  In  the 
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court,  the  agency  or  bo«rd.  If  so  ordered  by 
the  court,  snail  suspend  all  proceeding  In 
such  matter  pending  further  action  by  the 
court  If  proceedings  in  a  matter  ore  so  sus- 
pended they  may  be  resumed  by  the  agency 
or  board  only  If  (and  to  the  extent  that) 
an  order  of  the  court  so  provides. 

DcnNrrioNs 

Sxc.  7.  When  used  in  thU  Act — 

I  a)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade. 
iralBc.  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  possession  of  the  United  States  and 
any  State  or  other  paesesslon.  or  between  an'V 
foreign  country  and  any  State,  possession, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  possession  or 
between  polnu  in  the  same  State  but  through 
any  other  State  or  any  poaaeesion  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  country. 

lb)  The  term  "Industry  substantially  af- 
fecting commerce"  means  any  Industry  or 
activity  in  commerce  or  any  industry  or  ac- 
tivity In  which  a  labor  dispute  would  sub- 
stantially burden  or  obstruct  commerce  or 
subsLintlally  tend  to  burden  or  obstruct 
commerce,  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

ic)  The  term  "labor  dispute"  nieana  any 
dlspu:e.  concerning  terms,  tenure,  or  con- 
ditions of  employment  between  an  employer 
and  hU  employees  or  their  duly  designated 
representatives. 

idt  The  term  "party"  means  (A)  the  em- 
ployer, or  iB)  any  labor  organisation  the 
repr3sentatlves  of  which  are  designated  or 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining by  the  majority  of  the  employee*  In 
a  unit  appropriate  for  such  purposes. 

(e)  The  term  "employer"  Includes  any 
person  acUng  as  an  agent  of  an  employer, 
but  shall  not  Include  the  United  States,  or 
any  labor  organization  (other  than  when 
acting  as  an  employer) .  or  anyone  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  offlcer  or  agent  of  such  labor 
organization. 

( f )  The  term  "employee"  shall  include  any 
employee,  and  shall  not  be  Umlted  to  the 
employees  of  a  particular  employer,  and  shall 
include  any  individual  whose  work  has  ceased 
because  of  any  labor  dispute,  and  who  has 
not  obtained  any  other  regular  or  substan- 
tially eculvalent  employment. 

txchnical  AUKUBMnna 
Sec  8(a)  Sections  208.  207.  208.  209.  and 
210  cf.the  Labor  Management  RelaUons  Act 
of  1947  (relating  to  national  emergencies 
occasioned  by  strikes  or  lockouts),  are  here- 
by repealed. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUGARCANS  COM- 
MXJNISTS:  KEEP  THEM  IN  SIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Satior)  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
nothing  this  country  can  do  to  prevent 
the  sUrry-eyed.  bleeding-heart  Ameri- 
can revolutionaries  from  helping  to  rec- 
tify the  disaster  of  communism  In  Cuba 
by  harvesting  that  dictatorships  sugar- 
cane crop?  Because  we  are  a  free  nation 
because  we  have  maintained  an  operi 
border  with  the  Canadian  naUon.  these 
modem-day  Marxists  have  been  given. 
for  all  Intent  and  purposes,  a  green  light 
to  traffic  with  the  enemy  of  freedom  clos- 
est to  our  shores.  While  this  is  allowed, 
the  true  American  heroes  of  democracy 
are  fighting,  bleeding,  and  dying  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  informed  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment Is  "powerless"  to  act  to  prevent  the 
exodus  of  the  "harvesters  of  revolution." 


In  the  first  place,  passports  are  probably 
not  used  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
Government's  hands  have  been  tied  In 
regard  to  prosecuting  Illegal  travel  by 
VS.  citizens  In  "restricted  areas"  by  the 
Infamous  Aptheker.  Laub,  and  Travis  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  have  often  been  told  that  freedom 
has  its  price.  Surely  i>art  of  the  price  of 
freedom  is  the  restriction  against  aiding 
and  abetting  enemies  of  freedom.  How- 
ever. I  am  well  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sute  does  not  have  the  stomach 
to  press  upon  the  administration  any- 
thing that  would  appear  to  oppose  the 
Marxist  principles  of  the  New  Left,  or  go 
against  the  New  MOBE's  apologists  in 
the  Nation's  press,  so  one  has  to  look  else- 
where to  help. 

In  this  regard.  I  trust  that  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  have  a  complete  record  of 
the  "American  Sugarcane  Communists" 
and  will  keep  their  activlUes  in  sight 
when  they  return  to  the  United  States  as 
they  inevitably  will — to  foment  disrup- 
tion, revolution,  and  chaos  in  our  land  of 
freedom. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If  these 
young  people  were  seriously  interested  In 
finding  hard  work  they  could  find  it  here 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  if  they 
really  want  hard  work,  they  could  come 
to  my  district  to  help  mine  the  coal  which 
Is  necessary  to  keep  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy viable  or  they  could  help  bring 
in  the  American  harvest  anyplace  in  the 
country— a  harvest  which  helps  to  feed 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
these  young  leftist  sympathizes  are  more 
Interested  in  ruining  freedom  thaji 
sustaining  it. 

There  is  one  saving  grace  to  this 
youthful  tragedy:  unlike  previous  dec- 
ades, our  internal  enemies  are  now  work- 
ing in  the  open.  We  are  warned. 


GRANTS   FOR   CORRBCTTONAL 
PACnjTIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Porri  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
antlcrime  program,  created  by  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
is  providing  important  information  about 
the  condition  of  State  and  local  correc- 
tions systems  throughout  the  country.  As 
the  States  have  drawn  up  plans  for  im- 
proving criminal  justice,  they  have  de- 
scribed some  shocking  facts  about  cor- 
rections : 

For  example :  one  State  says  even  min- 
imum sanitary  conditions  do  not  exist  in 
some  local  Jails. 

Another  says  that  all  counties  but  one 
use  jails  to  house  juveniles  and  says  chil- 
dren are  placed  in  situations  which  have 
resulted  in  suicides  and  Injuries. 

Another  notes  that  boys  as  young  as  14 
are  confined  to  adult  prisons  where  there 
is  little  or  no  separation  of  the  men- 
tally HI.  the  criminally  sophisticated,  or 
homosexuals. 

In  one  badly  crowded  county  Jail,  pris- 
oners sleep  on  mats  atop  welded  cages 
that  serve  as  cells;  in  another,  heating 
Is  so  inadequate  that  a  teenager  burned 
his  shoes  to  keep  warm. 
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In  the  United  States  today,  there  are 
some  490  adult  prisons,  ranging  from 
maximum  security  facilities  to  forest 
camps.  Taking  only  the  State  Institu- 
opened  before  1900.  Of  these  antiques, 
25  are  over  100  years  old.  They  are  not 
preserved  in  the  way  that  our  historic 
buildings  and  homes  are  preserved.  Too 
often,  they  are  rotting,  decaying,  unsani- 
tary. 

Staffs  in  nearly  every  prison  are  too 
small,  and  in  many  Instances  hardly 
trained  at  all.  Many  States  hire  guards 
whD  do  not  even  have  high  school  di- 
plomas; three  States  use  convicts  as 
guards.  Only  3  percent  of  prison  guards 
have  college  degrees;  some  can  hardly 
lead  and  write.  VocaUonal  and  self-help 
programs  for  ifunates  are  minimal  or 
nonexistent. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  have 
prompted  the  proposed  amendment,  part 
E,  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

This  new  part  would  require  each 
State  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  Improving  correctional  facilities 
throughout  the  State  and  would  ear- 
mark grant  funds  specifically  for  such 
purposes. 

It  would  establish  a  program  of  grants 
to  States  for  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  renovation  of  correctional  Insti- 
tutions and  facilities  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  programs  and  personnel 
standards  of  these  Institutions. 

States  would  Incorporate  their  appli- 
cations for  such  funds  In  their  compre- 
hensive plans  which  must  be  filed  with 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. Grants  for  these  purposes 
would  be  made  to  the  State  planning 
agencies  now  administering  the  block 
grants  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  desperate  need 
to  Improve  jails,  prisons,  correctional  fa- 
cilities everywhere.  If  offenders  are  to  be 
rehabilitated.  That  Is  the  objective  of 
this  amendment. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoowEY)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er, for  those  of  us  who  love  freedom  and 
prize  our  independence.  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  brings  pangs  of  regret 
and  a  deep  feeling  of  sadness.  To  our 
good  friends  and  neighbors  of  Lithu- 
anian heritage  this  day  has  even  deeper 
meaning.  Normally,  people  of  all  na- 
tionalities celtbrate  their  Independence 
days  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  but  such 
has  not  been  fully  po-ssible  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Lithuanian  Independence 
during  past  years. 

Plity-two  years  ago  yesterday,  free 
men  the  world  around  rejoiced  with  the 
proud  citizens  of  Lithuania  in  their 
gaining  of  independence  after  long  years 
of  Imposed  slavery.  Americans  were 
proud  of  the  role  which  this  country  and 
her  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  played 
In  restoring  sovereignty  to  Lithuania 
and  to  her  sister  Baltic  States. 

Americans  felt  a  particularly  close 
bond  to  the  happy  people  of  Lithuania 
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as  they  charted  their  new  course  as  a  free 
and  Independent  state.  America  watched 
with  affection  and  pride  as  these  sturdy 
people  recovered  swiftly  to  reestablish 
their  sovereignty  and  to  create  a  sound 
and  respected  position  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

So  close  were  our  ties  and  so  deep  was 
our  affection  with  these  stalwart  friends, 
we  suffered  almost  as  deeply  as  did  they 
when  the  Soviets  committed  their  das- 
tardly act  of  illegal  annexation  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  States  In  the 
chaos  attendant  to  the  Axis  surrender. 
As  Americans  we  can  be  proud  that  ovz 
Government,  beginning  with  President 
Truman,  has  never  recognized  their 
forcibly  Imposed  and  illegal  annexation. 
Never  again  can  we  engage  In  real  re- 
joicing on  the  day  commemorating  Lith- 
uanian Independence  unless  the  same 
unfettered  freedom  which  they  enjoyed 
for  a  limited  time  Is  fully  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  In  this  body  or 
elsewhere  Is  more  anxious  than  I  to  see 
our  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union 
undergo  a  marked  Improvement.  No  <me 
Is  more  desirous  than  I  to  see  a  quick 
and  sure  development  of  relationshipe 
which  will  substitute  mutual  trust  for 
martial  strength — which  will  recognize 
the  brotherhood  of  men  rather  than 
forced  enslavement  of  mankind.  So  It  Is 
that  I  commend  any  sincere  overtures 
being  made  by  anyone  to  lessen  world 
tensions  and  which  can  lead  to  world 
peace — a  peace  with  honor  and  Justice 
for  aU. 

Such  a  peace  must  provide  for  the  full 
restoration  of  sovereign  rights  to  the  de- 
fenseless people  from  whom  they  were 
so  blatantly  and  brazenly  wrested.  Such 
a  peace  must  provide  for  retribution  as 
well  as  restoration  of  freedom.  Redress 
for  the  damages  Incurred  and  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  is  essential  not  so  much  as 
an  atonement  for  sins  committed  or  as 
punishment  for  criminal  acts  performed 
but  as  a  positive  manlfestatlcHi  of  good 
will  and  a  pledge  of  truly  peaceful  In- 
tention aa  the  part  of  the  Kremlin. 

On  this  52d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  may  all  of  us  assure  our 
Lithuanian  friends  and  make  clear  to  the 
worid — friend  and  foe  alike — that  the 
restoration  of  sovereignty  and  the  return 
of  the  Independence  which  this  day  com- 
memorates are  primary  elements  of 
world  peace  provisions  for  which  no 
compromise  will  be  considered  and  no 
barter  will  be  tolerated.  Perhaps  with 
such  assurance  as  this  our  Lithuanian- 
American  friends  and  their  relatives  at 
home  can  find  some  aspect  of  their  Inde- 
pendence day  to  give  them  hope  and 
satisfaction.  , 


TO  ELIMINATE  AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Farbstbin)   for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 8, 1969,  20  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress joined  me  In  sponsoring  ad  hoc 
hearings  In  New  York  at  which  Ralph 
Nader,  the  vice  presidents  of  General 
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Motors  cmd  Ford,  and  experts  on  health 
and  pollution-free  engines  testified  on 
automotive  air  pollution. 

We  today  released  a  report  based  on 
these  hearings  that  comes  to  two  major 
conclusions:  First,  that  automotive  air 
pollution  can  be  eliminated  by  the  mid- 
l970's  and.  second,  that  a  radical  reduc- 
tion in  automotive  air  ix>llution  can  be 
achieved  almost  immediately. 

We  believe  automotive  air  pollution 
can  be  eliminated  by  the  mld-1970's  by 
adoption  of  pollution-free  alternatives  to 
the  Internal  combustion  engine.  Steam 
or  gas  turbine  engines  appear  to  be  the 
most  feasible.  It  is  our  belief  that  such 
alternatives  are  not  only  technologicailly 
and  economically  feasible  and  capable 
of  being  mass  produced  in  the  next  few 
years,  but  may  well  be  less  expensive  to 
manufacture  and  operate. 

The  automobile  today  Is  responsible  for 
up  to  92  percent  of  the  adr  pollution  in 
urban  areas.  The  only  way  that  we  will 
be  able  to  eliminate  automobile  air  pollu- 
tion in  this  country  is  by  setting  pollution 
standards  not  based  upon  what  the  In- 
herently dirty  Internal  combustion  engine 
csoi  achieve,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  clean- 
est propulsion  systems,  steam  and  gas 
turbine  engines.  Such  standards  would  be 
several  times  cleaner  than  those  recently 
set  by  the  administration  for  1975. 

Just  as -the  recent  Federal  antitrust 
suit  against  the  auto  Industry  docu- 
mented the  strong  oiHXisitlon  of  the  in- 
dustry to  the  development  of  antipollu- 
tion devices,  so  we  believe  the  December 
hearing  demonstrated  the  Industry's 
strong  opposition  to  the  development  of 
pollution-free  alternatives  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine. 

The  Industry's  opposition  comes  as  a 
result  of  Its  desire  to  avoid  the  retooling 
expense  and  preserve  the  current  market 
status  quo. 

It  is  trying  to  meet  the  administration's 
1975  standards  to  save  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  despite  the  fact  that  they 
admit  this  would  increase  the  cost  of 
automobiles  to  the  consumer  10  percent, 
result  In  a  less  efficient  engine  operation, 
require  costly  maintenance,  and  possibly 
not  work  at  all.  By  so  doing,  the  industry 
hopes  to  put  off  imtll  1980  taking  the 
steps  that  wUl  eliminate  the  automotive 
air  pollution  problem  once  and  for  all. 

The  focus  of  automotive  company  op- 
position comes  in  the  industry's  Insist- 
ence that  alternatives  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine  aie  not  feasible  and 
in  its  public  relations  oriented  research 
and  development  program  which  pro- 
duces steam  engines  so  obviously  unap- 
pealing to  the  public  to  show  the  "in- 
f easlblllty  and  undeslrabillty"  of  alterna- 
tives. 

Outside  of  Detroit,  there  is  general 
agreement,  however,  that  alternative 
propulsion  systems  are  technologlcaUy 
and  economically  feasible  and  may  be 
cheaper  to  produce  and  (K>erate. 

We  believe  automotive  air  pollution 
can  be  eliminated  by  the  mid-1970's  by 
first,  setting  auto  emission  standards  on 
the  basis  of  the  cleanest  feasible  propul- 
sion system,  and  second,  beginning  to 
phase  out  in  1975  large  horsepower  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  that  cannot 
meet  the  standards. 


We  further  believe  a  radical  reduction 
in  automotive  air  pollution  can  be 
achieved  almost  Immediately  If  interim 
auto  emission  standards  similar  to  those 
for  California  for  1971,  1972,  and  1974 
are  established  nationwide. 

The  text  of  the  report  follows : 

To    EUMtNATE   AXTTOMOTtVE    AlR   POIXXTTION 

Representative  Leonard  Farbstein  sub- 
mitted the  following  report  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  Representatives  Benjamin  8. 
Rosenthal,  Shirley  Cblsholm,  Bertram  L. 
Podell,  William  F.  Ryan,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
Edward  I.  Koch,  James  J.  Delaney,  Peter 
Rodmo,  Jr.,  Seymour  H&lpern,  Adam  C. 
Powell,  Richard  OtUnger,  Allard  K.  Lowen- 
Bteln,  Joseph  O.  Minlsb,  Mario  Blaggl,  Prank 
J.  Brasco,  and  Edward  J.  Patten  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public.  The  report  Is 
based  upon  Information  collected  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  ad  hoc  hearing  on  autooiotivs  air 
pollution  held  on  December  8,  1909  In  New 
York  City. 

American  technology  has  finally  caught  up 
with  American  air.  The  result  Is  that  our 
air  has  become  visible,  potentially  lethal 
and — il  we  continue  to  pollute  at  the  rat* 
we  are — unbreathable.  Our  polluted  air  U 
costing  the  economy  $20  billion  annually  In 
cleanup  and  material  repair  costs:  and  has 
been  medically  linked  to  cancer,  emphysema, 
heart  disease,  bronchitis,  the  common  cold, 
and  lilgh  death  rates,  especially  among  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old.  If  doctors  and 
scientists  are  right,  within  10  to  16  years,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  wear  masks  to  protect 
ourselves  from  the  air. 

One  source  is  pred<»nlnantly  responsible 
for  air  pollution:  the  automobile.  The  auto- 
mobile's Internal  combustion  engine  stands 
as  the  logical  target  of  those  who  want  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
auto  is  resp6nslble  for  60  percent  of  the  Air 
poUutl(Hi  In  this  country;  and  up  to  92  per- 
cent In  urban  areas.  If  the  auto  can  be  elimi- 
nated as  a  source  of  air  pollution,  much  of 
the  present  crisis  will  have  been  alleviated. 
We  heUeve  this  goal  can  be  achieved  by  the 
mid-1970'i  if  the  Federal  government  is  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  commitment.  In  addi' 
tion  a  radical  reduction  in  air  pollution  from 
the  automobile  can  be  achieved  almost  im- 
mediately. 

THX   INTBtMAI.   COICBXTSTTON    KNOim 

The  Internal  combustion  engine  (IC  en- 
gine) Is  Inherently  a  polluter.  Since  It  can- 
not produce  uniform  or  complete  combustion, 
pollutants  must  be  spewed  Into  the  air.  The 
IC  engine  must  use  the  air  as  a  sewer.  Aside 
from  engine  adjustments  which  can  achieve 
minor  reductions  In  emission  levels,  and 
changing  the  composition  of  the  fuel,  the 
only  method  of  reducing  the  level  of  pol- 
lutants emitted  Into  the  air  is  to  install 
devices  which  chemically  convert  the  pol- 
lutants the  engine  produces.  However,  this 
method  of  pollution  reduction  has  a  limited 
potential.  It  cannot  lower  emission  levels 
sufficiently  to  give  us  the  clean  air  we  require. 

There  Is  a  question  ctmcemlng  bow  far 
technology  can  bring  about  a  reduction  In 
pollutants  emitted  by  the  IC  engine.  The 
report  of  the  Panel  cm  Electrically  Powered 
Vehicles,  U.S.  Department  off  Commerce  In 
October,'  1967  declared  that  It  was  ivot  tech- 
nologically possible  In  the  foreseeable  future 
for  an  internal  combvistlcm  engine  to  raolt 
much  less  than  1  gram/mile  of  hydrocarbons 
and  1  gram/mile  of  nitrogen  oxides.  The 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Call- 
f(»-nla  Air  Resources  Board  In  November,  1966 
suggested  hydrocarbons  could  be  brought 
somewhat  lower.  In  either  case,  one  thing  is 
certain,  more  stringent  standards  vMl  quite 
substantially  increase  the  cost  of  anti- 
pollution devices  for  the  internal  combustion 
engine. 
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The  deterioration  of  devices  must  »lso  be 
considered.  Since  they  are  enemal  to  the 
engine,  they  deteriorate  with  age.  The  extent 
of  that  deterlorauon  is  sitggested  by  a  yei- 
to-be-releaaed  Federal  study  of  devices  in 
rental  cars  which  according  to  one  of  our 
witnesses.  Ralph  Nader,  disclosed  a  67  per- 
cent defect  rate.  Enxiaslon  control  devices 
must  be  able  to  last  for  the  life  of  a  car  If 
any  significant  inroads  Into  the  pollution 
problem  are  to  be  made.  To  prevent  deterior- 
ation requires  that  a  car  owner  maintain 
the  devices.  This  means  the  owner  must  un- 
dertalce  the  »35-«60  a  year  expense  and  In- 
convenience of  periodic  servicing  Prom  the 
evidence  available,  few  have  been  willing  to 
undertake  this.  If  an  inspection  program  for 
all  cars  were  set  up  to  force  malnteniince, 
the  cost  would  run  several  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  adverse  effect  the  air 
pollution  devices  have  on  gas  economy  and 
performance.  The  control  system  Impedes  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine.  As  a  result  many 
drivers  and  mechanics  may  be  prone  to  dis- 
connect the  emission  device  entirely.  An  un- 
connected device  is  going  to  provide  no  con- 
trol over  air  pollution  emission.  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  device  is  placed  within  the 
engine  so  it  cannot  be  disconnected.  It  be- 
comes difficult  to  service  smd  to  prevent 
deterioration. 

TRC    FEASIBItrrT     OP    AtTCKNATIVrS    TO    THX     IC 
ENGINE THE  AUTO  INDt7ST«T  VIEW 

In  contrast  to  the  IC  engine,  alternative 
propulsion  systems  like  steam  and  gas  tur- 
bines are  recognized  as  Inherently  cleaner 
engines.  And  aside  from  Detroit,  there  Is 
general  agreement  among  studies  conducted 
that  they  are  technologically  and  economi- 
cally feasible  and  could  be  produced  In  the 
next  few  years. 

Studies  conducted  both  on  the  Old  Stan- 
ley steamer  and  more  modem  stream  cars 
have  found  steam  propulsion  produces  one- 
sixtieth  the  level  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  un- 
regulated IC  engine,  one  eighty-third  the 
carbon  monoxide  and  one-tenth  the  oxides  of 
Nitrogen.  These  levels  are  far  lower  than 
those  the  IC  engine  Is  believed  c«p«ble  of 
achieving.  Similar  restUts  have  also  been 
found  for  the  gas  turbine  engine.  //  either  of 
these  alternatives  were  in  operation,  the  air 
pollution  problem  ioould  be  virtually  elim- 
inated. 

The  auto  Industry  claims  that  these  cle«ner 
alternatives  are  not  t«chn(Hoglcally  and  eco- 
nomically feasible;  and  that  the  IC  engine 
has  at  least  another  20  years  of  life.  But  the 
Industry  has  a  huge  financial  stake  In  the  IC 
engine,  the  components  on  which  It  relies, 
and  in  the  current  market  status  quo.  It  Is 
interesting  that  only  the  American  Motors 
Corporation  which  has  little  stake  In  the  cur- 
rent market,  it  Is  at  all  Interested  In  al- 
ternatives. So.  too.  any  conversion  would 
involve  a  significant  new  capital  investment 
and  thus  reduce  profits  for  a  short  piertod. 
And  It  Is  profits,  not  cle«n  air  which  are  the 
rewards  of  the  auto  Industry  and  Its  top 
executives. 

The  result  Is  that  the  Industry  Is  doing 
everything  It  can  to  maintain  the  IC  engine. 
With  strong  public  pressure,  they  have  been 
willing  to  antagonize  their  onc«  close  allies, 
the  oil  lndustt7.  by  advocating  the  elimina- 
tion of  lead  from  fuel.  This  would  bring 
about  a  moderate  reduction  in  pollution  from 
the  IC  engine  and  thus  possibly  divert  the 
public's  attention  from  banning  the  engine, 
buying  time  until  around  1990. 

But  the  auto  industry  has  traditionally 
placed  Its  prlnuu7  reliance  for  combating  al- 
ternatives to  the  IC  engine  on  Its  research 
and  development  programs.  With  Its  almost 
total  monopoly  on  technology  and  research 
facilities.  It  has  been  dlfflctilt  for  the  public 
to  do  other  than  accept  the  Industry's  as- 
sessments. There  was  no  other  source  of  com- 
p«rable  resouross  or  capital  to  dispute  them. 


Traditionally,  the  industry's  research  and  de- 
velopment program  has  thus  been  primarily 
oriented  toward  public  relations.  The  ex- 
perimental vehicles  developed  through  the 
program  give  the  Industry  something  to  show 
the  American  public  when  they  start  "get- 
ting hot  under  the  collar"  about  alternatives. 
More  Importantly,  the  monstrous  character- 
istics of  these  experimental  vehicles  designed 
to  be  unattractive  to  the  consumer  serve  to 
play  down  the  feasibility  for  alternative  pro- 
pulsion  systems. 

For  example,  one  of  the  major  auto  com- 
panies spent  over  94  million  to  develop  a 
car  powered  by  liquid  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
which  required  a  17  foot  tank,  and  which 
was  so  Inherently  dangerous  that  it  could 
not  be  driven  through  tunnels  or  over  most 
bridges.  It  was  useful,  however,  in  making 
news  before  a  Congressional  Committee  by 
demonstrating  that  the  company  was.  Indeed, 
working  on  alternatives.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  industry  spends  the  equivalent  of  less 
than  one  one-hundredth  of  its  styling  budget 
on  antl-pollutlon  research  Even  this  figure 
Is  deceptive,  however,  when  the  money  Is 
being  spent  on  projects  like  the  liquid  hydro- 
gen-oxygen car. 

The  same  company  last  summer  demon- 
strated before  the  Presidents  Environmental 
Council  a  car  with  a  ludicrously  huge  steam 
engine,  which  made  wild  noises  and — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  steam  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  Inherently  low  polluting — spewed  forth 
great  clouds  of  smoke  and  soot.  According  to 
Industry  spokesmen,  the  walls  of  the  engine 
were  made  to  meet  regulations  for  building 
boilers,  or  at  least  that  was  their  excuse  for 
the  size.  Independent  experts  have  indicated 
as  well  that  the  engine  did  not  even  apply 
the  modern  "closed  circuit"  steam  technol- 
ogy developed  In  the  late  19aO's.  which  elim- 
inated vapor  loss  But  according  to  Industry 
spokesmen.  It  was  the  "most  advanced  en- 
gine" around:  for  their  company  had  the 
most  money  and  man-hours  to  spend  on  it 
But  "wasn't  it  terrible,  and  shouldn't  we  go 
back  to  the  internal  combustion  engine?  " 

Almost  in  spite  of  itself,  the  industry  has 
come  up  with  at  least  one  alternative,  that 
even  It  has  to  admit  works  well  This  Is  the 
gas  turbine  car.  Chrysler  has  had  one  that 
has  gone  through  more  than  a  decade  of  de- 
velopment, with  50  produced  in  the  mid- 
I960's  for  testing  by  ordinary  drivers.  Almost 
all  of  the  participants.  Chrysler's  spokesmen 
at  the  environment  council,  admitted  they 
liked  them  and  would  be  the  first  ones  to  line 
up  to  purchase  them  If  they  were  ever  mass 
produced  But  Chrysler  was  not  going  to  mass 
produce  them,  since  they  argue  the  cost  of 
converting  the  entire  Industry  to  gas  tur- 
bine would  be  $5  billion. 

Porgotton  Is  the  fact  that  each  year  the 
Industry  spends  approximately  t2  billion  to 
ju.ft  convert  from  old  models  to  new.  and 
that  It  spends  billions  more  to  add  new  lines. 
A  turbine  or  steam  car  is  not  going  to  be 
produced  by  a  total  conversion  What  would 
happen  Is  that,  for  example.  Instead  of  Ford 
Introducing  a  1969  Maverick  with  an  IC  en- 
gine, one  with  a  gas  turbine  or  steam  engine 
would  be  Introduced  and  the  volume  ex- 
panded the  following  year.  Other  models 
would  gradually  be  Introduced  and  those 
with  IC  engines  phased  out  Complete  con- 
version of  all  cars  would  extend  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years. 

THE  fXASIBILrrV  or  ALTEKNATTVES  TO  THE  IN- 
'TKKNAL  COMBUSTION  BNOINC — NON-INDUS- 
T«T    VIEW 

Outside  of  Detroit,  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  alternative  propulsions  systems  are 
technologically  and  economically  feasible  and 
may  be  cheaper  to  produce  and  operate  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  several  Federal 
studies  that  have  reached  this  conclusion. 
Among  them  are  the  Panel  on  Electrically 
Powered  Vehicles  (the  so-called  Morse  Panel) 
which  did  not  limit  Itself  just  to  electric  cars 
and  was  chaired  by  one  of  our  witnesses,  the 


Batelle  Memorial  Institute,  and  North  Amer- 
ican Rockwell.  In  addition  there  were  the  re- 
ports of  the  U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, the  California  State  Assembly  and  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles.  All  of  them  came  to 
the  opposite  conclusion  from  the  auto  In- 
dustry with  respect  to  the  feasibility  of  al- 
ternatives. Elach  was  done  by  men  from 
widely  differing  backgrounds  who  used  dif- 
ferent sources  of  information.  The  only 
characteristic  each  shared  in  common  was 
independence  from  Detroit. 

Characteristic  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  those  outside  of  Detroit  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Robert  Ayres  of  International  Research 
and  Technology  Corporation  before  our  com- 
mittee He  Indicated  that  steam  propulsion 
when  compared  under  actual  testing  condi- 
tions to  the  IC  engine  was  found  to  be 

(1)  mechanically  simpler  (no  clutch, 
transmission,  starter,  distributor,  carburetor, 
fuel  induction  system,  muffler,  etc.: 

(2)  longer  lived  and  more  reliable: 

(3)  more  powerful  for  the  size  and  weight; 
(41   cheaper  to  operate; 

(5)  virtually  pollution  free; 

(6)  quiet: 

(7)  iiafe  and  quick  to  start  up:  and 

(8)  as  efficient  under  normal  driving  con- 
ditions. 

The  Morse  Panel  concluded  "that  compact 
and  low  maintenance  reciprocating  (steam) 
engines  are  feasible.  .  .  The  reciprocating 
steam  engine  power  plant  may  be  a  reason- 
able alternative  to  the  IC  engine.  In  terms  of 
meeting  both  performance  and  emission 
requirements." 

The  Research  Report  of  the  Battelle  Memo- 
rial Institute  declared  that  a  steam  engine 
would  probably  cost  "about  the  same  as  an 
equivalent  V-8  engine  with  automatic  trans- 
mission .  .  .  and  recommended  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Rankln-Cycle   (steam  engine)." 

STEPS   TO    ELIMINATE   ADTO    POLLtJTION 

Despite  all  this — much  of  which  has  been 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government — the 
Federal  Government  Is  still  setting  automo- 
tive air  quality  standards  based  on  what  the 
IC  engine  is  capable  of  achieving.  We  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  let  the  machine 
continue  to  control  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. Emission  standards  must  be 
based  on  man's  needs,  not  those  of  the  ma- 
chine's he  creates.  In  the  case  of  the  auto- 
mobile, this  means  setting  standards  which 
will  effectively  eliminate  automotive  air  pol- 
lution. This  can  be  achieved  by  basing  emis- 
sion standards  not  on  what  the  IC  engine  is 
capable  of  achieving,  but  on  the  emission 
level  produced  by  the  lowest  polluting  of 
all  feasible  propulsion  systems.  Such  stand- 
ards would  first  apply  to  the  high  horse- 
power, more  polluting  "high  performance" 
Internal  combustion  engines,  and  be  pro- 
gressively extended  to  engines  of  all  horse- 
power. It  would  then  be  left  up  to  the  auto 
Industry  to  achieve  these  standards  by 
whatever  means  it  could.  Including  the  IC 
engine  If  that  were  possible. 

The  auto  Industry  will  not  voluntarily 
meet  such  standards  and  abandon  the  IC 
engine  If  It  cannot  meet  them.  This  Is  why 
the  Industry  Is  talking  about  putting  a  cata- 
lytic muffler  together  with  other  devices  In 
an  attempt  to  meet  the  Administration's  an- 
nounced standards  for  1975.  In  this  voay  the 
industry  hopes  to  put  off  the  capital  invest- 
ment necessary  to  eliminate  auto  pollution 
once  and  for  all  by  convertirig  to  an  alter- 
native propulsion  system. 

Specific  experiences  with  the  auto  Indus- 
try suggest  the  need  for  legislation;  for  It 
took  legislation  to  force  the  Industry  to 
come  up  with  technology  It  already  possessed 
with  respect  to  antl-pollutlon  devices  and 
utilize  It  to  reduce  air  pollution.  The  efforts 
of  the  Industry  beginning  In  1953  to  fight 
Installation  of  antl-pollutlon  devices,  we  be- 
lieve, are  well  documented  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Federal  suit  against  the  auto  Indus- 
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try  (United  States  v.  Automobile  Manufac- 
turer Association,  et  al.) .  The  technology,  ac- 
cording to  the  suit,  was  available  In  1953.  But 
because  the  Industry  was  successful  in  pre- 
venting legislation  for  over  15  years  by 
denying  the  existence  of  the  technology,  we 
are  today  15  years  behind  in  auto  pollution 
control  and  therefore  face  the  present  crisis. 

That  the  auto  industry  Is  following  the 
same  tactics  with  respect  to  alternatives  to 
the  IC  engine  Is  suggested  by  the  following 
statements  of  an  industry  repersentatlve  to  a 
California  Assembly  Committee  considering 
legislation  to  ban  the  IC  engine:  and  to  a 
press  conference  less  than  a  week  after,  when 
the  legislation  had  been  uiely  defeated. 

The  know-how  isn't  tnere  to  do  the  job 
by  1976."  Testimony  of  auto  industry  spokes- 
man before  California  Assembly  Committee 
considering  legislation  to  ban  the  IC  engine 
(Los  Angeles  Times.  August  1,  1969). 

"We  would  have  compiled,  and  of  course 
.  .  .  would  have  remained  In  the  business 
of  producing  automobiles."  Statement  of  the 
same  Industry  spokesman  to  a  reporter's 
question  after  the  California  Assembly  had 
defeated  legislation  to  ban  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  (San  Fernando  Valley  News, 
August  7,  1969). 

SUMMAKY    OF   LECISI.ATTVE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Automotive  air  pollution  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  mld-1970'8  If  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment  Is  willing  to  undertake  the  com- 
mitment now  What  is  needed  Is  to  (1)  set 
auto  emission  standards  on  the  basis  of  the 
cleanest  feasible  propulsion  system;  (2)  be- 
gin phasing  out  larger  horsepower  IC  engines 
which  cannot  meet  the  standards  In  1976; 
(3)  undertake  a  large-scale  Federal  proto- 
type development  program  for  a  pollution- 
free  vehicle;  (4)  utilize  part  of  the  auto 
excise  tax  to  provide  earmarked  funding  for 
the  air  pollution  program;  (5)  establish  a 
Federal  program  to  purchase  pollution-free 
vehicles  even  If  they  are  more  costly;  and  (6) 
authorize  the  states  to  utilize  highway  trust 
funds  to  establish  pollution-free  vehicles 
purchase  programs  of  their  own. 

(1)  Set  auto  emission  standards  on  the 
basis  of  the  cleanest  feasible  propulsion 
system 

There  Is  agreement  among  many  recent 
studies  conducted  for  government  that  at 
least  two  Inherently  cleaner  alternative  pro- 
pulsion systems,  steam  and  gas  turbine,  are 
technologically  and  economically  feasible  and 
possibly  cheaper  to  produce  and  operate. 
Current  auto  emission  standards  are  based 
on  what  the  inherently  polluting  IC  engine 
can  achieve.  Standards  should  be  set  on  the 
basis  of  the  cleanest  feasible  propulsion  sys- 
tem and  responsibility  to  carry  out  the 
standards  left  to  the  auto  industry. 

(2)  Large  IC  engines  lohich  cannot  meet  the 
standards  should  be  phased  out  beginning 
1975 

It  must  be  recognized  that  conversion  to 
a  new  propulsion  system  cannot  be  completed 
In  one  year,  but  mtist  be  done  on  a  gradual 
basis,  beginning  with  a  limited  number  of 
lines.  Large  horsepower  IC  engines  which 
cannot  meet  the  standards  should  be  phased 
out  first  based  on  the  following  time-table: 

Based  on  sales  of  1969  American  cars,  the 
phasing  out  would  have  the  following  effect: 

(a)  376  horsepower  In  1976 — Less  than  6 
percent  of  new  car  sales. 

(b)  276  horsepower  In  1976 — 36  percent  of 
new  car  sales. 

(c)  176  horsepower  In  1977 — All  but  10 
percent  of  new  car  sales. 

(d)  All  Internal  combustion  engines  In 
1978. 

Phasing  out  large  horsepower  engines  first 
has  the  advantage  of  eliminating  the  high- 
est pollutant  first.  Large  engines  burn  more 
fuel  and  thus  produce  higher  levels  of  pol- 


lution. It  also  has  the  following  additional 
advantages: 

(a)  It  Is  easier  to  develop  a  new  propul- 
sion system  in  a  large  engine. 

(b)  Fewer  people  buy  automobiles  with 
large  engines  for  personal  use.  therefore,  any 
recalls  that  might  be  necessary  to  perfect  a 
system  would  affect  fewer  people.  The  in- 
dustry follows  a  practice  now  of  putting  ex- 
perimental systems,  which  may  need  re- 
calling to  perfect  them,  on  "odd-ball  lines" 
that  attract  fewer  customers  and  Incon- 
veniences fewer  cvistomers.  This  would  fol- 
low that  practice. 

(3)  A  large  scale  Federal  prototype  develop- 
ment program  for  pollution  free  vehicles 
should  be  undertaken 

Currently,  the  Federal  Government  Is  de- 
veloping one  prototype  ranklne  (steam)  pro- 
pulsion system.  A  more  extensive  program  Is 
needed.  Such  a  program  would  not  need  to 
test  all  forms  of  propulsion,  since  steam 
and  gas  turbines  are  generally  conceded  to 
be  the  most  feasible  and  the  most  developed. 
Nor  would  such  a  program  have  to  under- 
take initial  development.  While  the  spokes- 
men for  the  major  auto  companies  were  tell- 
ing a  Senate  Committee  that  steam  autos 
were  not  feasible,  members  of  the  committee 
were  driving  a  modern  steam  car  In  the  Sen- 
ate basement.  Similarly,  at  least  one  small 
company  U  now  producing  Inexpensive  gas 
turbine  engines.  What  remains  to  be  devel- 
oped Is  the  mass  production  capability  and 
not  the  engine  Itself.  Such  a  program  would 
also  provide  a  source  of  technological  and 
cost  Information  Independent  of  the  auto 
Industry. 

(4)  Part  of  the  Federal  automobile  excise 
tax  should  be  utilized  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary financing  for  the  air  pollution  pro- 
gram. 

A  federal  commitment  to  eliminating 
automotive  air  pollution  will  require  a  guar- 
anteed source  of  funding  for  the  next  4  to  6 
years.  The  mechanism  of  the  automotive  ex- 
cise tax  offers  a  logical  source  of  such  fund- 
ing. 

The  tax  should  be  recalculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  engine  horsepower 
and  the  amount  of  pollution  produced.  This 
would  be  In  line  with  the  philosophy  that 
the  polluter  should  pay  for  cleaning  up  his 
pollution.  It  would  also  reflect  a  recognition 
that  In  addition  to  producing  more  pollu- 
tion, large  engines — and  this  generally 
means  large  cars — occupy  more  parking  and 
road  space  In  our  crowded  central  cities,  a 
privilege  for  which  they  should  pay. 

The  revenue  collected .  In  excess  of  the 
current  7  percent  tax  level  should  then  be 
set  aside  to  finance  the  prototype  develop- 
ment and  federal  purchase  of  pollution  free 
automobiles. 

(5)  The  Federal  Government  should  pur- 
chase pollution  free  vehicles  even  if  they 
are  more  costly 

To  create  a  significant  market  for  low  pol- 
lution   vehicles    now    and    thus    stimulate 
earlier  production,  the  Federal  Government 
should     purchase     entirely     pollution-free 
vehicles  even  If  they  are  more  costly  than 
ctirrently  available  high  polluting  vehicles. 
(C)  The  states  should  be  encouraged  to  pur- 
chase pollution  free  vehicles  by  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  the  hightoay  trust  fund  to 
compensate  for  any  added  cost 
The  states  and  local  governments,  like  the 
Federal  Government,  are  major  purchasers 
of  new  cars,  trucks  and  buses.  To  stimulate 
them   to   purchase   pollution-free    vehicles, 
highway  trust  fund  money  should  be  au- 
thorized to  be  used  for  added  cost  Involved 
In  purchasing  them. 

B.  A  radical  reduction  In  automotive  air 
pollution  can  be  achieved  almost  immedi- 
ately. What  Is  needed  Is  (7)  an  Increase  In 


Interim  auto  emission  standards  to  those 
already  established  for  California;  (8)  the 
establishment  by  1972  to  auto  emission 
standards  for  used  cars;  (9)  the  establish- 
ment by  1972  of  rigorous  emission  stand- 
ards for  fleet  owned  vehicles;  (10)  ban 
leaded  gasoline  and  regulate  the  composition 
of  fuel;  and  (11)  regulate  rubber  and  as- 
bestos emissions. 

(7)  Increase  interim  auto  emission  standards 
to  those  already  established  for  California 
and  strengthen  enforcement  procedures 
According  to  Federal  law,  CaUfornla  Is  the 
only  state  that  can  set  its  own  auto  emission 
standards.  It  can  set  standards  so  long  as 
they  are  more  rigorous  than  Federal  stand- 
ards and  are  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  "technologically  feasible."  Stand- 
ards for  1971,  1972  and  1974  have  been  ap- 
proved, which  began  to  regulate  oxides  of 
nitrogen  in  1971. 

We  applaud  the  Administration's  an- 
nounced auto  emission  standards  for  1976, 
but  believe  standards  more  stringent  than 
those  for  1970  models  are  necessary  in  the 
interim.  We  also  are  pleased  that  oxides  of 
nitrogen  will  be  regulated,  but  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  wait  to  1973  to  do  so.  As 
an  interim  step,  the  California  standards, 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  "technologically  feasible," 
should  be  required  of  all  new  cars.  There 
is  no  reason  standerds  demonstrated  to  be 
feasible  should  be  applied  just  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

However,  such  standards  are  meaningless 
if  large  numbers  of  devices  are  found  to  be 
defective.  The  Federal  Government  should 
be  empowered  to  conduct  assembly  line  In- 
spections of  air  pollution  devices  In  place 
of  its  present  testing  of  prototype  devices, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  those 
mass  produced.  It  should  also  be  given  the 
power  to  inspect  devices  after  6,000  miles 
of  operation  and  require  recalling  of  lines 
found  to  have  defective  devices,  with  the 
auto  company  picking  up  the  cost  of  cor- 
rection. 

(8)   Auto  emission  standards  should  be  es- 
tablished for  used  cars  by  1972 

To  achieve  clean  air  now,  air  pollution 
standards  should  be  tstabllshed  for  all  used 
cars  to  go  Into  effect  after  January  1,  1972. 
Such  standards  should  apply  to  all  cars  sold 
or  licensed  after  that  date. 

Even  if  a  pollution  free  auto  could  be 
marketed  today.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
over  90  percent  of  the  cars  on  the  road  are 
more  than  one  year  old,  and  these  cars 
account  for  far  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
pollution  that  comes  from  the  auto.  Ap- 
proiimately  10  million  new  cars  are  sold 
annually,  and  these  have  an  average  life 
of  ten  years.  It  would  be  almost  a  decade 
before  today's  high  polluting  used  cars  would 
be  retired. 

One  of  the  major  auto  manufacturers  re- 
cently announced  development  of  an  air 
pollution  device  for  used  cars.  An  independ- 
ent firm  has  also  developed  and  tested  such 
a  device.  We  believe  they  are  now  techno- 
logically feasible  and  should  be  required. 

According  to  evidence  presented  In  con- 
nection with  the  recent  Federal  suit  against 
the  auto  Industry.  United  States  v.  Auto- 
motive Manufacturers  Association,  et  al.,  the 
auto  Industry  has  been  conspiring  since  1963 
to  prevent  the  development  or  manufacture 
of  antl-pollutlon  devices.  If  they  had  not 
acted  in  this  way,  pollution  devices  might 
well  have  been  on  cars  16  years  ago.  As  the 
polluter,  we  do  not  believe  the  auto  manu- 
facturer should  make  a  profit  In  selling 
pollution  control  devices  to  ovraers  of  autos 
without  devices  that  they  manufactured.  It 
would  seem  to  us  that  the  Industry  has  the 
obligation  to  sell  and  Install  these  devices 
at  cost. 
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(9)  Rigorous  emUsUm  stmndards  should  be 
established  by  1072  for  fleet  owned  ve- 
hicles 

Fle«t  owned  trucks,  bxiae*  and  uxU  m»ke 
up  onJy  10  percent  of  »eh»cul«r  tr«mc  In 
urban  area*,  yet  account  for  over  30  P^cen* 
or  the  air  pollution  that  oomea  from  vehicle*^ 
IMeU.  Uke  compressed  natural  gas.  which 
can  operate  in  current  Internal  combustion 
engines,  can  dramatically  reduce  these  pollu- 
tion levels,  and  are  readily  accessible  to  a 
fleet  operaUon.  The  Florida  telephone  com- 
pany, for  example,  has  be«i  operating  lU 
^cks  on  one  form  of  natural  gas  for  tte 
past  ten  years.  Rigorous  emissions  standards 
for  fleet  operations  should,  therefore,  be 
established  by  1972  Such  standard.  »hould 
be  similar  to  thoM  tentatively  established 
by  the  State  of  California  for  1975. 

{10)    Ban  leaded  gasoline  and  regulate  the 
composition  of  fuel 

Leaded  gasoline  should  be  banned  and  the 
Federal  Government  empowered  to  regulate 
the  composition  of  fuel  Current  engines 
need  no  modlflcatlon  to  use  unleaded  gaso- 
line One  oil  company  has  been  marketing 
a    premium    brand    non-leaded    gasoUne   for 

many  years.  ^^ 

There  is  currently  a  "gentlemen  •  acree- 
menf  In  the  oil  industry  limiting  to  4  gnms 
per  gallon  the  lead  content  of  gasoline.  ThU 
should  be  phaMd  out  in  accordance  with 
the  following  time  table: 

(s)  3  grama  per  gaOlon  after  January  1. 

(b)  2  grams  per  gallon  after  June  30.  1971. 

(c)  1  gram  per  gallon  after  January  1. 
1972. 

(d)  0  gram  per  gallon  after  June  30.  1972. 
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OasoUne  is  the  largest  unregulated  source 
of  lead  in  the  atmosphere— 98  percent— and 
can  be  directly  correlated  with  the  level  of 
lead  in  the  air.  Forty-flve  percent  by  volume 
of  lead  In  gasoline  ends  up  in  the  air.  We 
do  not  beUeve  this  uncontrolled  experiment 
can  be  permitted  to  go  on  any  longer.  Leaded 
gas  must  be  totally  banned  by  mid- 1972. 

Elimination  of  lead  from  gasoline  would 
not  only  remove  the  major  source  of  un- 
reg\Uated  lead  In  the  atmosphere,  but  would 
r«duce  emission  from  hydrocarbon*  and  car- 
bon monoxides  as  well  which  are  increased 
M  a  result  of  the  presence  of  lead.  Except  for 
the  oU  and  lead  Industries,  there  was  unani- 
mous support  in  recent  California  legislative 
hearings  on  the  banning  of  lead.  The  auto 
industry,  we  believe,  is  supporting  a  ban  be- 
cause it  sees  the  result  of  polluUon  reduc- 
Uon  as  one  way  of  taking  the  preaaure  off 
the  move  to  ban  the  IC  engine,  and  to  buy 
time  until  approximately  1980. 

Many  of  the  addlUves  and  other  compo- 
nenu  of  fuel  also  contribute  hazardous 
emission  to  the  atmosphere.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  should  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  compoaltlon  of  fuel  to  reduce  this 
hazard. 

lit)  Federal  auto  emission  standards  should 
be  established  for  rubber  and  asbettos 
Federal  auto  emission  standards  should  be 
eatabllshed  for  rubber  and  asbestos  as  weU 
as  for  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  Testimony  at  our  hearing 
revealed  the  health  hazards  of  these  previ- 
ously lltUe  noticed  pollutanU.  Rubber  emis- 
sion comes  primarily  from  auto  tlrea  and 
can  be  reduced  Asbeetoe  in  the  air  cotnea 
primarily  from  automoUve  brake  systems  and 
can  also  be  reduced. 


APPCNOIX 
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the  large  banks  which  the  ABA  so  faith- 
fully represents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  many 
communications — some  of  them  confi- 
dential—from  bankers  who  are  opposed 
to  the  ABA  position  and  who  want  public 
Interest  regulation  of  one-bank  holding 
companies.  These  bankers  do  not  favor 
delay:  they  favor  action  now  which  will 
lead  to  final  enactment  of  a  law  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

Today.  I  will  place  in  the  Record 
samples  of  this  correspondence  which 
illustrate  the  position  of  many  bankere 
who  are  in  opposition  to  the  ABA's 
stand.  I  hope  the  national  press  as  well 
as  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
will  realize  that  the  ABA  does  not  speak 
for  the  bankers  throughout  the  Nation 
on  this  issue.  I  hope  Mr.  Rogers  will  call 
another  press  conference  In  the  very 
near  future  to  stole  the  position  of  the 
members  of  his  association  who  are  in 
favor  of  prompt  regulation  of  one-bank 
holding  companies. 

Surely  Mr.  Rogers  owes  this  much  to 
these  dues-paying  members  of  his  as- 
soclatlor  who  are  getting  no  representa- 
tion whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  R«co»d 
copies  of  letters  from  several  banks  op- 
posed to  the  ABA  position  on  the  holding 
company  legislation : 

Watnb  HuMMsa  St  Oo., 
Chicago,  III..  February  12. 1970. 
Mr.  Wiixis  W.  ALSZAJfbsa. 
txecutive  Vice  President.  American  Bankers 
Association,  New  York,  NY. 
DsAi  Mb.  ALKXAifitKa:  In  reference  to  the 
enclosed  clipping  regarding  one  bank  hold- 
ing companies,   the   directors   of   our   bank 
are  In  favor  of  strict  regulations.  We  can  see 
no  reason  for  banks  to  operate  travel  agen- 
cies and  other  types  of  business.  Just  run- 
ning a  bank  U  a  fuU  time  Job  which  requires 
a  lot  of  training  and  experience.  In  fact,  we 
are  convinced  that  for  a  banker  to  engage 
In  a  number  of  different  types  of  buslnraa 
may  lead  to  problems  not  unlike  those  that 
most  conglomerates  are  having  today. 

The  old  flies  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  could  tell  some  InteresUng  and 
sad  storlec  of  what  happened  to  their  Invest- 
ment aflUlate.  the  National  City  Company 
In  the  thlrUes  and  the  losaes  sustained  by 
the  shareholders  of  their  bank.  The  rush  to 
organize  one  bank  holding  companies  last 
year  Is  reminiscent  of  those  days  when  nearly 
every  big  bank  and  many  small  ones  orga- 
nized affiliate  InsUtutlons.  later  outlawed. 
There  are  indications  that  Congressman 
Patman  may  be  right  In  his  statement  that 
the  American  Bankers  Association  Is  work- 
ing primarily  for  the  big  banks.  Please  re- 
member that  our  bank  is  also  a  member  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Watns  HUMMflt. 


DISSENT  IN  Tip:  AMERICAN 
BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion conducted  a  big  press  conference 
here  in  Washington  to  once  again  an- 
nounce Its  opposition  to  the  one-bank 
holding  company  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  RepresentoUves  last  November. 


Through  Its  president.  Mr.  Nat  S. 
Rogers,  the  ABA  attempted  to  lead  the 
national  press  corps  to  believe  that  the 
bankers  everywhere  were  up  in  arms 
about  the  Ho  use -passed  bill. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Rogers  and  the 
American  Bankers  Association  are 
speaking  only  for  a  handful  of  large 
financial  conglomerates  which  stand  to 
benefit  the  most  from  no  regiilation  of 
one-bank  holding  companies.  Thousands 
of  banks  across  this  land  are  being  en- 
dangered by  the  boardlnghouse  reach  of 


(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Feb.  7,  1970] 
ABA  Opposia  Biu.  Cubbing  Onb-Bawk  Hou)- 

tNO    COMPAMICS 

Washimoton — The  American  Bankers 
Asan  said  Friday  It  opposes  the  House-passed 
bill  Imposing  strict  regulations  on  holding 
companies  that  Include  only  one  bank. 

ABA  President  Nat  8.  Rogers  of  Houston. 
Tex.,  told  a  news  conference  the  organiza- 
tion's FWeral  Legislative  Committee  has  de- 
cided that  "A  serious  and  thoughtful  study 
of  the  nation's  financial  system"  U  essential 
before  any  such  regulation  is  written  Into 
law.  ^^. 

The  House-pasMd  bill  seU  out  actlvltlea 
which  one-bank  holding  companies  would 
be  forbidden  to  enter,  such  as  equipment 
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leasing  and  travel  agencies.  The  bill  has  been 
cleared  for  the  Senate,  but  no  action  has 
been  taken  there. 

UintKB   FED    CONTBOL 

Multlbank  holding  companies  already  come 
under  federal  regulations  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  restrictions. 

Rogers  said  his  organization,  even  though 
It  Is  split  Into  differing  camps  on  the  Issue.  Is 
"wining  to  abide  by  the  distinction  between 
finance  and  commerce." 

However,  be  said,  "we  are  not  willing  to 
take  a  big  step  back  and  repress  ourselves." 
which  he  said  the  House  bill  would  require. 
He  denied  that  the  ABA's  opposition  to  the 
bill  was  an  effort  to  delay  enacting  any  legis- 
lation, but  he  contended  that  more  facts 
are  needed  before  laws  can  be  written. 

He  said  he  would  be  willing  for  the  matter 
to  be  put  high  on  the  agenda  of  a  study  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon.  The  study,  pro- 
posed In  the  President's  economic  report, 
should  cover  the  type  of  regulation  neces- 
sary and  the  proper  activities  for  various 
segments  of  the  financial  industries.  He  spe- 
cifically rejected  the  current  bill's  method 
of  setting  up  forbidden  areas,  saying  the  as- 
sociation would  prefer  all  the  guidelines  In- 
stead of  a  "laundry  list." 

mxs  rswciPLB 

"We  endorse  the  principle  that  banlcs  and 
bank  holding  companies  should  be  permitted 
to  engage  In  any  activities  which  are  finan- 
cial In  nature,  or  are  functionally  related  to 
banking  or  finance,  and  that  they  should  be 
limited  to  such  activities."  an  association 
statement  said. 

Pressed  to  give  examples  Of  what  would  be 
'functionally  related"  to  banking,  he  listed 
travel  agencies,  leasing.  Insurance,  factories, 
data  processing  and  the  operation  of  "pooled 
Investment  funds." 

Statb  Sa vinos  Bank  or  Cabo. 
Caro,  Mich.,  December  18. 1999. 
Hon.  Wbiobt  Patman. 
Chairman,  House  Banking  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Sib  :  Since  passage  ot  H  Jl.  6778  about 
a  month  ago.  there  has  been  a  flood  of  out- 
cries from  bankers  all  over  the  cotmtry  and 
from  their  national  voles,  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

To  listen  to  and  read  some  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  has  come  to  me  in  the  in- 
terim, one  would  think  that  the  banUng  in- 
dustry was  not  long  for  this  world. 

Now  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  you  In 
some  of  your  thoughts  and  actions  toward 
our  Industry,  but  in  the  case  in  point,  I  am 
more  In  favor  of  what  you  have  accomplished 
than  against  this  legislation. 

I  am  the  executive  officer  of  a  relatively 
small  Independent  bank  In  rtiral  Michigan. 
For  years  I  could  foresee  that  the  bigs  were 
ganging  up  on  the  smalls  and  if  left  un- 
checked, banks  like  ours  would  be  gobbled 
up  by  the  large,  greedy  city  bankers,  be  they 
OBHC's.  BHC's  or  Just  plain  merger-minded 
conglomerates  who  would  like  to  remove  the 
competition  from  the  scene. 

I  think  you  will  And  that  among  us  small, 
independents,  there  Is  a  lot  of  support  for  the 
cause  for  which  you  seem  to  be  dedicated 
and  about  which  I  say.  "More  power  to  you  I" 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  American  peo- 
ple when  our  great  nation  Is  served  by  only 
a  few  giant  banks  who  can  call  the  shots  as 
they  see  them.  If  this  Is  to  come  about,  be- 
lieve me,  today's  prime  rate  of  8.5%  will 
seem  like  a  bargain  to  the  poor  borrower  of 
the  future. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  further  the  cauae 
of  independent  banks  In  the  nation  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  me  and  by  many 
others  who  truly  are  independent  bankers 
and  by  the  American  consumer  as  well. 
Yours  very  truly, 

F.  DOUSLAS  Campbzli,. 


Rbst  National  Bank, 
Mexico,  Mo.,  November  10, 1969. 
Hon.  WaioHT  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Chaibman:  Please  accept  my 
warm  congratulations  and  gratitude  for  the 
great  victory  in  the  House  on  the  One  Bank 
Holding  Company  BiU. 

I  know  that  you  and  certain  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  responsible  for  the 
passage  of  the  Bill.  Tou  have  done  a  great 
servloe  to  our  country  and  to  hanking. 

With  warm  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 


COMMXTNirr  State  Bank  or  Fowl- 

KBVnXE. 

FowlerviUe,  Mich..  November  25, 1969. 
Representative  Wbicht  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Rbpbbsbntativk  Patman':  Please  ac- 
cept our  plaudits  for  your  stand  on  the 
One  Bank  Holding  Company  Bill  now  before 
the  Cong^ress. 

While  we  do  not  subscribe  to  many  of 
your  philosophies  pertaining  to  the  bank- 
ing business  we  cannot  help  but  think  you 
are  on  the  right  track. 

We  think  the  small  Independent  Bank  has 
a  definite  place  in  our  economy  and  nation 
and  the  "big  boys"  are  trying  to  take  It 
away  by  the  One  Bank  Holding  route  and 
other  conglomerates. 
Sincerely, 

Obobcb  R.  Tait.  Jr.. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

East  Lansing  State  Bank. 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  November  28, 1969. 
Representative  Wbioht  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Rkpbbsxntative  Patman:  Our  sln- 
cerest  congratulations  for  your  stand  on  the 
One  Bank  Holding  Company  BUI  now  be- 
fore Congress. 

We  agree  wiUi  our  Indq>endent  Bankers 
Association  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Rod 
Parsch,  that  "Being  by  nature  ambitious 
and  hungry  for  power,  man  and  his  cor- 
porate creations  strive  to  attain  recogni- 
tion and  stature,  to  grow  for  the  sake  of 
growth."  This  Und  of  power  when  concen- 
trated as  unit  bank  holding  companies  in 
combination  with  monetary  bank  holding 
companies  could  eventually  strangle  the 
economic  life  blood  of  this  nation  and  thwart 
both  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue  your  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  banks  In  the  banking  busi- 
ness and  to  avoid  concentrations  that  would 
destroy  the  competitive  nature  of  our  eco- 
nomic society. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  A.TBAim, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


FLORIDA  NEWSPAPER  DETAILS 
HOUSING  WOES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  is  currently 
conducting  hearings  in  an  attempt  to  find 
alternative  means  of  financing  for  the 
millions  who  have  been  priced  out  of  the 
housing  market. 

This  is  a  desperate  situation.  Nearly 
half  of  America's  families  are  unable  to 
qualify  for  bousing  mortgages  under  the 
present  hi^  interest,  tight  money  pol- 


icies existing  In  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Pebruai^  7,  the  Miami 
Herald  carried  a  lengthy  story  about  the 
difficulties  of  ftunilies  in  Broward  County. 
Fla.,  in  purchasing  homes  because  of 
high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  detailed  article  which  also 
contains  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  effort  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  correct  this  economic 
injustice: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Feb.  7.  1970] 

Most   Bsowabo   Residents    Cannot   ArroBo 

AvxBACE  Home 

(By  Fred  Tasker) 

FoBT  Latjpfbpai.e, — Most  Broward  residents 
could  not  afford  to  buy  a  030.000  house,  even 
though  the  average  price  of  homes  sold  here 
is  closer  to  030.000. 

A  study  by  the  U.S.  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  staff  showed  that  28.4 
million  households — 101. 1  million  people — 
cannot  afford  payments  on  a  020.000 
mortgage. 

"Virtually  all  moderate  Income  families 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  housing  market," 
said  Committee  Chairman  Wright  Patman 
(D..  Tex.)  at  the  opening  hearing  on  legisla- 
tion to  help  home  buyers. 

Broward  County  is  In  far  worse  straits. 
The  House  study  referred  to  the  average  U.S. 
household,  which  has  a  considerably  higher 
income  than  the  average  Broward  household. 

Per  capita  income  In  the  U.S.  In  1968  was 
03.421.  In  Florida,  it  was  only  03.191.  And 
Broward  County  in  1967 — most  recent  year 
for  which  coimty  figures  are  available — lagged 
nearly  0400  behind  Florida  in  per  capita 
Income. 

Ironically,  those  who  make  less  mtist  pay 
more  for  a  home.  According  to  the  bulletin 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Board  of  Realtors. 
"The  average  residential  sale  (homes  only) 
for  1969  was  029.048.  compared  with  024,855 
in  1968.  The  ntimber  of  sales  In  1969  did  not 
increase  by  the  same  percentage  as  dollar 
volume,  which  means  the  average  unit  sale 
was  higher,  which  means  the  general  value 
of  homes  increased." 

If  the  average  Broward  County  home  costs 
nearly  030.000.  a  local  family  could  move 
into  that  home  with  a  conventional  8.6  per 
cent  mortgage  for  about  07300  down  and 
0200  per  month  for  20  years. 

At  the  end  of  20  years,  the  family  would  ~ 
own  the  house,  but  would  have  paid  better 
than  055.700  for  It — 030.000  In  principle  and 
035.700  In  Interest. 

But  many — probably  most — new  families 
cannot  afford  to  plunk  down  07,800  to  move 
into  a  bouse.  So  they  turn  to  the  FHA. 

With  an  FHA  mortgage — also  at  the  going 
8.6  per  cent — the  down  payment  on  that 
030.000  home  would  be  only  about  02,300. 
including  closing  costs.  But  monthly  pay- 
ments would  be  0341  over  a  period  of  30 
years. 

At  the  end  of  30  years,  the  faunlly  would 
own  the  house,  but  would  have  paid  089.000. 
of  which  030.000  would  be  principal  and  a 
whopping  $69,000   would   be   Interest. 

"This  is  simply  the  price  you  must  pay 
for  the  use  of  someone  else's  money,"  a 
mortgage  banker  said. 

And  the  mortgage  story  actually  isn't  that 
simple.  To  most  buyers,  a  realtor  said,  the 
total  price  isn't  nearly  as  Important  as  the 
size  of  the  monthly  payment.  U.S.  families 
move  on  an  average  of  once  every  five  years, 
he  said,  and  Florida  families  move  once  every 
three  years. 

So  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  he  continued, 
those  mortgage  payments  have  been  Just 
like  paying  rent,  except  that  some  equity 
has  been  built  up  during  that  time. 
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And  he  pointed  out  that  a  family  could 
easily  pay  •89.000  In  rent  during  30  years, 
and  end  up  with  nothing  at  all  to  show  for 
It 

Still.  In  the  words  of  Rep.  Patman.  to- 
days ruinous  high  Interest"  Is  the  chief 
factor  driving  moderate  income  families  out 
of  the  housing  market.  Two  measures  are 
before  the  committee: 

A  homeowners  Mortgage  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, in  effect  a  federal  bank  to  make  direct 
loans  to  moderate  Income  home  buyers  at 
Interest  rates  not  to  exceed  6  5  per  cent 

A  National  Development  Bank  to  make 
direct  loans  or  to  guarantee  loans  from  con- 
ventional lenders  for  a  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  at  a  rate  no  higher  than 
6  per  cent. 

THTOKOL  CHEMICAL  CORP  OF- 
FICIAL HONORED  BY  ARMY  FOR 
COST  REDUCTIONS 

^Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neoiis  matter.^ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US. 
Army  early  this  month  honored  Mr.  C.  E. 
Baldwin,  components  engrineer  for  Thlo- 
kol  Chemical  Corp..  operating  contractor 
of  the  Longhom  Army  Ammunition 
Plant  in  Marshall.  Tex.,  In  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Army  cost  reduction  program.  Mr.  Bald- 
win's Interest  in  reducing  governmental 
costs  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  Thio- 
kol  organization  and  Is  a  splendid  exam- 
ple of  what  motivated  employees  can  do 
to  save  tax  dollars  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
Gen.  William  A.  Westmorelamd.  person- 
ally presented  the  Army  Certificate  of 
Merit  to  Mr.  Baldwin  in  appropriate 
ceremonies  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  specific  development  which  won 
Mr.  Baldwin  this  award  was  the  replace- 
ment of  brass  thimbles  of  105  mm.  artil- 
lery illuminating  ammunition  with  alu- 
minum thimbles.  This  has  saved  an 
estimated  $360,700  during  the  1969  and 
1970  fiscal  years  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cost  reduction  is  a  con- 
tinuing effort  at  the  Army's  Longhorn 
Army  ammunition  plant.  Since  1960. 
Thlokol  Chemical  Corp..  operating  con- 
tractor of  this  Government  facility,  has 
been  credited  with  saving  a  total  of  $32.8 
million.  It  is  I  think  important  to  realize 
that  many  Government  contractors  are 
working  imaginatively  and  energetically 
to  save  money  for  the  taxpayer  and  to 
produce  with  maximum  efficiency.  Both 
Thlokol  and  Mr.  Baldwin  deserve  our 
sincere  thanks  and  recognition  for  a 
splendid  job. 


THE  ISSUE  IS  PRESERVATION  OF 
HELLS  CANYON—  MORATORIUM" 
HEARINGS  EVADING  THE  ISSUE 

<Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Is  presently  discussing  S.  940. 
which  calls  for  a  "moratorium"  on  the 
building  of  more  dams  on  the  Snake 
River  which  nms  through  the  States  of 
Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Al- 
though hearings  on  the  subject  of  dam 


building  are  necessary  and  in  fact,  over- 
due, the  current  Senate  hearings  evade 
the  real  issue.  The  question  Is  not  on 
the  construction  of  more  engineering 
monuments  in  the  next  5,  10.  or  even  20 
years,  but  rather,  whether  or  not  Hell's 
Canyon  should  be  preserved.  Very 
frankly,  if  we  are  going  to  preserve  Hells 
Canyon,  the  decision  should  be  made 
now. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  position  of  the  Senators 
supporting  the  moratorium  concept,  but 
in  all  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  there  has  been  a  surfeit  of  time  for 
"study  of  the  situation."  In  one  respect, 
study  has  produced  thirty  dams  on  the 
Snake  River  already.  Enough  is  enough. 
In  my  opinion,  the  correct  approach 
to  the  preservation  is  embodied  in  S. 
3329.  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Robert  Packwood.  and  In  H.R.   15455. 
introduced  by  myself  in  the  House.  These 
two  bills  would  establish  the  Hells  Can- 
yon-Snake   River    National    Park,    thus 
providing  for  present  and  future  gener- 
ations to  enjoy  this  area  In  its  natural 
state   of   beauty.   Justification   for   the 
preservation  approach.  In  this,  the  be- 
ginning  of   the   environmental   decade, 
should  be  obvious  to  all.  however,  the 
forces  at  work   to  save   Hell's  Canyon 
from  the  engineers  are  fighting  decades 
of  "developmentosis  "  As  I  have  pointed 
out  above,  development  on   the  Snake 
River    has    produced    an    unparalleled 
growth   of   man-made   structures   with 
little  or  no  concern  for  the  ecology  of 
the  area.  One  assumes  that  now.  with 
the    new    emphasis    on    environmental 
problems,  a   newer,  more  sophisticated 
and   balanced  atmosphere  may  prevail 
with    regard    to    either    the    protection 
and  or  development  of  any   great  na- 
tional or  natural  treasure  such  as  Hell's 
Canj'on.  It  is  my  hope  that  such  will  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  current  de- 
bate   over    the    dam-building    "mora- 
torium." 

One  who  shares  my  philosophy  about 
the  preservation  of  the  canyon  and  the 
river  but  Is  not  as  optimistic  as  I  am 
about  the  timetable  for  the  establisliment 
of  a  park.  Is  Mr.  Boyd  Norton.  Writing 
in  the  January  1970  issue  of  Audubon  he 
makes  a  beautiful  case  for  preservation 
and  succinctly  explains  the  years  of 
study,  debate,  litigation,  and  construc- 
tion along  the  Snake  River.  His  article 
should  l)e  read  by  all  those  concerned 
with  the  environmental  decade  and  one 
of  the  benchmark  fights  which  will  deter- 
mine how  that  decade  Is  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  American  people. 
The  article  follows: 

(Prom  Audubon.  January  1970] 
The  Last  0>£at  Dam 
(By  Boyd  Norton) 
Bella  Canyon   la   the  aoenlc  cUmax  of  a 
river    that    Washington    Irving   once   called 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  varied  and 
striking  scenery   of   all    the   rivers   on   thla 
continent." 

The  river  U  the  Snake,  a  thouaand  mllea  of 
splendor  stretching  from  Yellowstone  to  the 
Columbia.  For  almost  two  hundred  miles 
along  the  border  of  Idaho  and  Oregon  It  ha« 
carved  this  gorge,  the  deepest  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Hells  Canyon  U  nearly  8.000  feet  In  total 
depth,  6.600  feet  at  one  point  from  rim  to 
river.  And  If  numbers  alone  are  meanlngleaa. 


consider  this:  you  could  take  the  whole  Teton 
Range,  Its  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and 
drop  It  Into  this  gorge  with  room  to  spare. 

But  Hells  Canyon  U  more  than  a  mere 
statistic  or  freak  of  geology.  It  Is  a  conUnuum 
of  life  and  land  forms  unique  on  this  con- 
tinent and  perhaps  on  any  other.  Compressed 
within  It.  from  the  alpine  tundra  of  the 
Seven  Devils  Mountains  to  the  deaert  en- 
vironment at  river  level,  are  all  the  life 
zones  of  North  America  In  wildlife  alone. 
Hells  Canyon  posaeaaec  an  amazing  variety 
and  quantity:  elk,  deer,  black  bear,  otter, 
mink,  raccoon,  bobcat,  cougar,  coyote,  many 
others  The  variety  Isn't  Just  limited  to  ter- 
restrial habltato.  Peregrines  and  prairie  fal- 
cons soar  In  the  helghta  along  with  golden 
eagles,  ospreys,  sparrow  hawks,  kingfishers, 
and  cliff  swallows.  Some  150  species  of  birds 
are  found  in  the  canyon,  though  the  precise 
number  doesn't  seem  to  be  known.  Canada 
geese  and  other  waterfowl  neat  along  the 
river  in  many  places,  and  even  wUd  turkey 
are  seen  here. 

Twenty-five  species  of  fish  Inhabit  this 
section  of  the  Snake  River.  There  are  steel- 
heads,  Dolly  Varden,  chlnook  salmon,  and 
catfish  among  Uiem  And  this  Is  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  ancient  white  sturgeon, 
which  thrives  In  the  swlft-flowlng  Snake  and 
grows  to  lengths  In  excess  of  ten  feet. 

As  one  of  the  nations  outstanding  wild- 
life biologists.  Dr.  Prank  Craighead,  said  in 
a  hearing  last  year.  "It  Is  especially  desirable 
to  have  an  ecological  bench  mark  In  the  Hells 
Canyon  area  because  It  contains  aquatic,  ter- 
restrial, and  atmospheric  habltata  that  are 
biologically  unique.  Nowhere  else  In  the  na- 
tion are  aU  these  species  found  together  In 
such  collective  abundance." 

And  yet  Hells  Canyon  Is  also  more  than 
a  catalog  of  plants  and  animals.  It  Is  a 
strange  and  beautiful  place  where  ebony 
walls  rise  from  the  river,  a  place  of  steep 
grassy  hillsides  that  Ue  brilliantly  on  the 
somber  undertone  of  rock.  The  sheen  of 
rlver-poUshed  boulders  Is  a  part  of  It  and 
so  Is  the  glare  of  sandy  beaches,  the  green 
of  fern,  or  the  brightness  of  cactus  blossoms.  • 
Hells  Canyon  Is  a  color  and  a  quality  of  Ught 
that  changes  with  the  day.  It  Is  a  blue  gash 
of  sky  caught  between  steep  walls.  It  Is  a 
wild  river  living  Its  early  name.  "Accursed 
Mad  River."  It  Is  a  quiet  and  reassuring 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  awesome  and 
frightening. 

Hells  Canyon  Is  a  living  page  In  history, 
both  near  and  distant.  It  Is  a  place  visited 
early  In  the  exploration  of  the  West,  then 
nearly  forgotten.  In  1811.  only  five  years 
after  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Wilson 
Price  Hunt  explored  and  described  Its  depths, 
nearly  perishing  In  them  on  his  journey  to 
map  a  route  from  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  for  John  Jacob  Astor.  Then 
came  Robert  Stuart  In  1812,  retracing  Hunt's 
route  but  avoiding  his  near-tragic  mistakes. 
And  sometime  later  came  the  great  Influx  of 
fur-trappers,  with  Captain  Benjamin  L.  E. 
Bonneville  writing  In  1833:  "The  grandeur 
and  originality  of  the  views  presented  on 
every  side  beggar  both  the  pencil  and  the 
pen.  Nothing  we  had  ever  gazed  upon  in  any 
other  region  could  for  a  moment  compare  In 
wild  majesty  and  Impressive  sternness  with 
the  series  of  scenes  which  here  at  every  turn 
astonished  our  senses  and  filled  us  with 
awe  and  delight." 

Oreed  for  fur  later  gave  way  to  the  lure 
of  gold  and  sliver,  but  these  too  were  elusive 
and  the  canyon  resisted  any  large  or  perma- 
nent developments. 

Before  the  explorers  and  the  fur-trappers 
and  prospectors  were  the  Indians — northern 
Shoshonl  in  part,  but  mainly  the  Nez  Perc*. 
They  knew  the  canyon  well  and  it  was  useful 
to  them  not  only  for  Its  bountiful  game,  but 
for  defenses  as  well.  In  18T7  Chief  Joseph, 
lender  of  the  peaceful  Nez  Perc*.  rebelled 
against   the   treaty-breaking   United   States 
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Oovemment.  Leading  bis  pedple  safely  across 
the  treacherous  Snake  River  In  Hells  Canyon, 
Joseph  outwitted  and  outfought  a  "superior" 
U.S.  Army  across  a  thousand  miles  of  Rocky 
Mountain  terrain  before  he  was  trapped 
thirty  miles  short  of  refuge  in  Canada. 

The  earliest  of  men  lived  In  the  canyon 
and  left  their  strange  petroglyphs  on  dark 
and  hidden  places  throughout  Its  depths.  To 
archeologlsts.  Hells  Canyon  Is  an  untapped 
treasure  of  early  history.  Only  a  handful  of 
the  estimated  200  archeologlcal  sites  have 
been  investigated.  Lying  at  the  Juncture  of 
two  early  cultures — the  Columbia  Plateau 
and  the  Great  Basin — the  canyon  may  hold 
answers  to  the  puzzle  of  man's  arrival  and 
migration  In  North  America. 

Hells  Canyon  Is  all  of  these  things,  seen 
and  unseen.  It  is  a  place  that  defies  a  com- 
plete description.  And  the  cold  eye  of  the 
camera  does  little  better,  for  It  captures  only 
those  small  finite  slices  In  time  while  the 
total  flow  of  life  and  land  continues  on  here 
as  It  always  has. 

And  I  would  like  to  say  "always  will." 

But  Hells  Canyon  Is  also  doomed. 

Twentieth-century  man.  with  his  appetite 
for  kllowatu  and  obsession  for  taming  wild 
places,  has  already  destroyed  the  upstream 
reaches  of  Hells  Canyon  with  the  Oxbow. 
Brownlee.  and  Low  Hells  Canyon  dams.  Now. 
the  deepest  and  wildest  part  of  the  canyon 
that  remains  Is  threatened  by  what  has  been 
called  "the  last  storage  project  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  system." 

The  story  has  become  all  too  familiar.  A 
canyon,  a  wild  river,  the  land  and  wildlife 
contained  within — all  threatend  with  extinc- 
tion Hells  Canyon,  like  too  many  other  places 
before  It,  may  die  before  many  ever  discover 
It.  And  like  the  others,  its  death  Is  unneces- 
sary. 

The  name  of  the  dam  Is  High  Mountain 
Sheep.  Or  Nez  Perc6.  Or  perhaps  Appaloosa  or 
Pleasant  Valley.  It  all  depends  on  whom  you 
talk  to.  and  when.  Por  the  brief  history  of 
dam  proposals  In  this  part  of  Hells  Canyon 
Is  probably  the  most  confusing  in  conserva- 
tion annals. 

The  complicated  story  begins  around  1954. 
At  first  It  was  a  two-dam  complex  consisting 
of  Low  Mountain  Sheep  (located  Just  above 
the  Imnaha  River  confluence)  and  Pleasant 
Valley  (twenty  miles  farther  upstream).  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Power  Company  was  the  ap- 
plicant, a  combine  of  four  private  power 
companies  In  the  Northwest.  A  license  was 
first  granted,  but  later  denied  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  the  grounds  that  the 
best  hydroelectric  potential  of  the  river  would 
not  be  utilized. 

Pacific  Northwest  Power  reapplied,  this 
time  for  High  Mountain  Sheep,  located  Just 
a  half-mile  above  the  confluence  of  the  Salm- 
on River.  An  engineer's  delight,  this  670- 
foot-hlgh  dam  would  create  a  58-mlle  reser- 
voir m  the  heart  of  Hells  Canyon,  flooding 
twelve  miles  of  the  spectacular  imnaha  Ctorge 
as  well. 

By  1960  others  had  their  eye  on  the  hydro- 
electric potential  of  the  canyon.  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System,  a  Joint  operat- 
ing agency  composed  of  eighteen  public  util- 
ity districts  In  the  state  of  Washington,  flled 
application  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  a  license  to  build  the  Nez  Perc*  Dam. 
The  application  touched  off  the  first  real  con- 
troversy, for  Nez  Perc6,  located  a  mile  below 
the  Salmon-Snake  confiuence,  would  not  only 
finish  off  the  Snake,  but  threatened  to  fiood 
the  lower  Salmon  River,  destroying  the  ana- 
dromous  fish  runs  In  this  "River  of  No  Re- 
turn" of  Lewis  and  Clark  fame.  Killing  two 
great  rivers  for  the  price  of  one,  Nez  Perc6 
promised  to  become  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive dams  ever  built.  Washington  Public 
Power  later  amended  their  application  to  sub- 
stitute High  Mountain  Sheep  for  Nez  Perc£. 
In  1962  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
granted  a  license  to  Pacific  Northwest  Power 


Company  to  build  High  Mountain  Sheep.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior,  entering  the  case 
as  an  intervenor,  filed  suit  claiming  that  a 
federally  built  dam  would  best  serve  the 
public  Interest.  And  Washington  Public 
Power  still  nutlntalned  that  It  had  a  claim. 

The  battle  went  through  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  upheld  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  decision,  finally  reaching  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  June  of  1967  the 
High  Court  handed  down  a  decision  that 
may  well  represent  a  landmark  in  conserva- 
tion history.  Disregarding  entirely  the  ques- 
tion of  who  might  build  the  dam,  the  court 
directed  the  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon  to 
re-examine  more  carefully  all  the  arguments, 
including  the  case  for  no  dam  at  all.  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  wrote.  "The  test  is 
whether  the  project  will  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest, and  that  determination  can  be  made 
only  after  an  exploration  of  all  Issues  rele- 
vant to  the  public  Interest.  These  Include 
future  power  demand  and  supply  In  the  area, 
alternate  sources  of  power,  and  the  public 
Interest  In  preserving  reaches  of  wild  rivers 
in  wilderness  areas,  and  the  preservation  of 
anadromous  fish  for  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional purposes,  and  the  protection  of  wild- 
life." 

During  the  years  of  legal  battle,  conserva- 
tionists had  nearly  given  up  hope  of  prevent- 
ing construction  of  High  Mountain  Sheep 
Dam.  Some  had  even  endorsed  It,  fearing  the 
more  destructive  Nez  Perce.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  offered  renewed  hope,  and  a 
few  months  later  an  alliance  comprised  of 
the  Idaho  Alpine  Club,  thj  Sierra  Club,  and 
the  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
filed  a  petition  of  intervention  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  represent  the  pub- 
lic Interest  in  preserving  Hells  Canyon. 

In  the  fall  of  thai  same  year  a  small 
group  of  Idaho  conservationists  formed  the 
Hell's  Canyon  Preservation  Council  (P.O. 
Box  691.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  83401)  for  the 
purpose  of  rallying  public  opinion  for  this 
little-known  place  and  helping  prepare  for 
the  FPC  hearings  the  next  year.  Working 
closely  with  the  other  groups,  the  council 
has  compiled  an  impressive  amount  of  evi- 
dence against  the  dam,  evidence  provided  by 
Interviews  and  correspondence  with  fish  and 
wildlife  biologists,  recreation  experts,  ecolo- 
glsts,  and  archeologlsts.  In  addition,  the 
council  drew  upon  several  nuclear  scientists 
in  Its  ranks  and  found  that  nuclear  power 
could  provide  an  economical  alternative  to 
the  dam  (assuming  that  the  Increased  power 
production  were  really  needed). 

The  cost  of  the  electricity  produced  by 
High  Mountain  Sheep  has  been  its  biggest 
selling  point.  Traditionally,  electrical  power 
has  always  been  cheap  in  the  Northwest  by 
virtue  of  abundant  hydroelectric  sites.  But 
over  the  years  the  cost  of  hydroelectricity 
has  been  rising  due  to  higher  construction 
costs,  increasing  transmission  costs,  and 
gradual  depletion  of  the  "best"  dam  sites. 
This,  coupled  with  technical  developments, 
has  allowed  other  types  of  energy  generation 
to  compete  with  hydropower.  In  1967.  a  re- 
port was  published  by  Battelle  Northwest 
Laboratories,  a  prime  contractor  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Done  under 
contract  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, the  report  summarizes  a  detailed 
study  of  potential  nuclear  power  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  It  projected  an  average  cost 
of  about  3.2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  for  the 
eighteen  potential  nuclear  plants  studied. 
And  this  cost  included  installation  of  cooling 
towers  on  the  plants  to  minimize  thermal 
pollution.  (It  should  be  emphasized  that 
conservationists  are  not  necessarily  endors- 
ing nuclear  power  as  a  desirable  alternative. 
It  appears  to  be  an  economical  alternative  if 
Indeed  more  power  is  needed  In  the  North- 
west. But  we  are  faced  with  a  whole  new  set 
of  environmental  damage  problems  from  th« 


use  of  nuclear  power — a  fact  which  power 
companies  also  fail  to  recognize.) 

Interestingly,  recent  figures  by  the  dam- 
builders  place  the  cost  of  electricity  from 
High  Mountain  Sheep  at  3.2  mill*,  though 
no  explanation  is  offered  as  to  why  this  figure 
differs  from  early  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration estimates  which  ran  as  high  as  6 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  (depending  on  which 
combination  of  power  dam  »nd  reregulatory 
dam  wa£  chosen).  To  cloud  the  issue  even 
further.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Company 
claims  that  its  own  economic  study  of  nu- 
clear p(/wer  showed  it  to  t>e  60  percent  more 
expensive  than  High  Mountain  Sheep.  But 
this  study  appears  to  have  been  heavily 
biased  In  favor  of  the  dam  by  assuming  un- 
realistic load  factors  for  the  nuclear  plants, 
and  when  pinned  down  on  comparative  costs 
the  power  companies  refer  vaguely  to  the 
peaking  power  advantages  of  the  dam.  And 
yet  even  the  peaking  power  arguments  are 
disputed.  Interior  Department  sources  assert 
that  there  is  no  shortage  of  projects  that 
can  be  converted  for  peaking  loads,  such  as 
the  additional  generators  being  added  to 
Grand  Coulee. 

Because  of  the  attitudes  and  conflicting 
information  concerning  costs,  there  seems  to 
be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  is  a  prime 
factor  in  the  case.  The  power  is  fed  into  the 
vast  network  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Northwest  and  minor 
differences  in  cost  probably  result  In  rela- 
tively small  perturbations  in  the  complicated 
pricing  and  payment  schedules.  The  main 
driving  force  behind  the  dam-builders  seems 
to  be  a  "thls-is-the-way-we've-always-done- 
thlngs"  philosophy. 

Some  Interesting  questions  arise  concern- 
ing power  "needs."  Do  power  companies  pro- 
vide the  electricity  to  meet  a  real  growth 
pattern?  Or  do  they  create  most  of  the  needs 
by  their  own  advertising?  (Live  better  elec- 
trically.) Power  companies  and  utilities  claim 
their  expansions  are  based  on  projected  or 
extrapolated  curves  of  Increased  power  con- 
siunptlon.  And  yet  these  curves  were  shaped 
by  the  efforts  of  the  companies  to  sell  their 
product — electricity.  Furthermore,  these 
companies,  like  other  businesses,  are  In  com- 
petition, albeit  on  a  regional  basis.  To  lure 
more  customers — industries — to  their  region, 
they  engage  in  large-scale  advertising.  There 
will  probably  never  be  a  time  when  there  is 
a  large  surplus  of  electricity,  for  the  power 
companies  will  seek  out  new  markets  or  con- 
vince old  customers  to  use  more  electrical 
products.  And  then  they'll  build  more  power 
plants  Justified  by  these  Increased  markets 
in  order  to  sell  even  more  electricity  to  newer 
markets — ad  infinitum. 

In  the  case  of  High  Mountain  Sheep,  the 
power  companies  and  utilities  claim  that 
further  delays  of  their  expansion  plans  may 
retard  the  industrial  growth  of  the  North- 
west. No  one  has  asked  whether  more  Indus- 
trial growth  for  the  Northwest  is  desirable. 

One  begins  to  suspect  that  if  the  power 
companies  were  really  concerned  about  meet- 
ing future  power  "demands."  they  might 
begin  by  firing  their  public  relations  and 
advertising  staffs. 

(Question:  Whdt  is  the  real  cost  for  such 
things  as  electric  can  openers  and  two  tele- 
vision sets?  Answer:  Hells  Canyon,  Grand 
Canyon,  Storm  King  .  .  .) 

After  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  and  sensing  the 
rising  tide  of  opposition,  the  two  applicants 
sought  safety  in  unification.  By  early  1968 
Pacific  Northwest  Power  and  Washington 
Public  Power  had  resolved  their  differences 
and  flled  Jointly  to  build  and  share  In  the 
spoils  of  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam. 

Throughout  1968  the  battle  Increased  In 
Intensity  with  several  new  complexities  add- 
ed. The  Department  of  the  Interior  an- 
nounced that  Its  studies  showed  the  Appa- 
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looM  tlte,  twelTe  miles  up«tr«*m.  to  be  bu- 
perlor  High  Mountain  Sbeep.  the  dep»rt- 
ment  contended,  would  still  be  detriment*! 
to  the  fl»h  nina  up  the  Salmon  River.  Its 
proximity  to  the  confluence  could  cre*t«  con- 
fusing turbulence  and  the  dissolved  nitrogen 
formed  In  large  quanUtles  in  the  rttmryolT 
would  add  to  the  problems  (Recent  biologi- 
cal studies  have  Indicated  that  increased 
river  temperatures  and  dissolved  nitrogen 
content  from  all  the  existing  dams  on  the 
Snake-Columbia  system  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  impairment  of  anadromous 
flah  runs  In  the  last  several  years.) 

Also  the  China  Gardens  reregulatory  dam. 
an  integral— and  often  hushed-up— part  of 
the  total  High  Mountain  Sheep  development, 
located  about  twenty  miles  downstream, 
would  still  create  slack  water  partway  up  the 
lower  Salmon  River,  forming  an  additional 
barrier  to  the  salmon  and  steelhead  migra- 
tions Therefore.  Interior's  plans  called  for 
building  the  Appaloosa  Dam  with  a  rereyu- 
latory  dam  at  the  Low  Mountain  Sheep  site 
lust  above  the  Imnaha  River  confluence  But 
this  comblnaUon.  though  somewhat  better 
than  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  complex  from 
the  standpoint  of  mlnlminng  Impact  on  flsh. 
would  stUl  destroy  the  begirt  of  HeUs  Canyon. 
The  Idaho  Water  Resources  Board,  a 
lunlor-slzed  Bureau  of  Reclamation  created 
in  fear  and  haste  several  years  ago.  has  also 
intervened  In  the  cms  to  buUd  High  Moun- 
tain Sheep  Itself.  Inflated  by  Its  own  self- 
importance  in  the  case,  the  board  seeks  to 
tiae  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  this 
electricity  to  "develop"  other  water  resourtses 
in  Idaho.  reso\iroe«  that  Include  the  most 
magnlflcent  remaining  wild  rivers  in  the 
nation.  The  board  has  ralUed  much  support 
in  the  stale  by  promoting  the  philosophy 
that  Idaho  must  "use"  Its  water  resources 
before  they  are  "stolen."  and  that  Idaho  U 
somehow  destined  to  become  an  Industrial 
power  by  virtue  of  lU  water  resources.  And 
too  many  people  beUeve  that  It  U  an  xmholy 
■in  to  aUow  water  to  leak  out  of  the  state 
unused. 

The  Ne*  Perc*  Dam.  presumed  dead  a  few 
yean  ago.  has  now  been  revived.  Idaho's 
Senator  Len  Jordan,  long  a  proponent  of 
pork-barrel  reclamation  projecu.  has  pro- 
posed NeK  Perc4  for  an  lncre<llble  scheme  to 
make  water  flow  uphill.  Using  the  power  gen- 
erated, he  suggests  pumping  the  water  from 
the  reservoirs  in  the  Salmon  River  Canyon 
and  Hells  Canyon  back  upstream  to  Irrigate 
desert  lands  in  southern  Idaho  In  order  to 
grow  more  subsidized  crops.  He  argues  that 
the  anadromoufl  flsh  may  already  be  doomed 
because  o'  Unpaired  water  quality  from  exist- 
ing dams.  So  why  not  put  the  Snake  and 
Salmon  Rivers  to  vise? 

In  September  of  19«8.  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  held  public  hearlnga  In  Lewis- 
ton.  Idaho,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  where 
scores  of  people  testified  against  the  dams. 
The  Hells  Canyon  Preservation  Council  pre- 
sented peUtlons  of  opposition  totaUng  0.000 
signatures  to  the  FPC  (the  number  has  now 
grown  to  more  than  10.000)  and  hundreds 
of  letters  poured  In  from  across  the  nation. 
For  the  legal  hearings  with  the  FPC,  the 
conservation  groups  rounded  up  their  nu- 
merous experu  to  testify.  Including  eoono- 
mlsu  and  a  psychiatrist.  In  total,  an  Im- 
pressive amount  of  evidence  was  compiled 
against  any  dams. 

Again  sensli>g  the  rising  tide  of  opposi- 
tion, tbe  dam-builders  once  more  sought  to 
strengthen  their  position.  In  November  1068 
an  announcement  was  made  of  a  unique 
three-way  coalition  between  Interior,  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Power,  and  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System  According  to  this 
plan,  the  utUlties  were  to  prepay  Interior  for 
fifty  years  worth  of  power  and.  using  these 
funds  plus  a  Congressional  appropriation.  In- 
tsrlor  would  build  tbe  Appaloosa  Dam.  With 


ifreat  fanfare  this  trio  announoad  that  tlM 
long-standing  dispute  over  Hells  Canyon  had 
finally  been  "solved"  The  dam-builders 
hoped  to  ram  through  Congress  a  bill  author- 
ising Appaloosa  Dam  But  fearing  to  bum 
their  bridges  after  them,  the  power  combines 
left  open  the  option  of  renewing  their  license 
application  for  High  Mountain  Sheep  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  by  asking 
for  a  six-month  poetponenment  of  the  case. 

The  plan  failed.  Congress  was  apparently 
In  no  mood  to  fund  another  costly  project — 
however  Inexpensively  It  may  have  been  dU- 
gulsed.  After  several  extensions,  the  post- 
ponement of  the  FPC  case  expired  In  Sep- 
tember of  19«e.  And  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel  announced  that 
his  department  was  dropping  lU  plans  for 
Appaloosa  Dam  In  favor  of  a  three-  to  five- 
year  moratorium.  Subsequently,  sources 
from  within  revealed  that  Interior  would  ar- 
^e  strongly  against  any  dams  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  But  how  strongly 
remains  to  be  seen. 

If  Indeed  the  Department  of  Interior  now 
feels  It  will  asstime  a  no-dam  stance,  why 
propose  merely  a  moratorium?  Will  time 
somehow  make  Hells  Canyon  more  deserving 
of  protection?  It  wont.  But  time,  with  the 
liberal  help  of  man.  will  destroy  it  unless 
permanent  protection  Is  sought. 

An  earUer  proposal  for  a  moratorium,  this 
time  for  ten  years,  has  already  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Idaho's  Senators 
Frank  Church  and  Len  Jordan,  and  a  similar 
bUl  was  introduced  In  the  House.  Senator 
Jordan  seems  to  be  using  the  moratorium  as 
a  scheme  to  deter  the  hydroelectric  interests 
so  that  his  grandiose  reclamation  plans  may 
be  realized  with  the  Nez  Perc*  Dam. 

But  a  moratorium,  whether  It  be  for  five, 
ten.  or  one  hundred  years,  only  delays  the 
Inevitable  faclng-up.  Even  If  alternate 
aouroes  of  power  do  not  prove  economically 
feasible,  the  ecological  price  of  Hells  Canyon 
Is  too  much  to  pay. 

The  Hells  Canyon  PieseiTatton  OouxtcU. 
together  with  the  Sierra  Club  and  WUder- 
ness  Society,  has  formulted  a  plan  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  714.000-acre  Hells 
Canyon-Snake  NaUonal  River  to  penna- 
nenUy  preserve  not  only  the  130  miles  of  the 
twiddle  Snake,  but  tbe  adjacent  Seven  Devils 
Mountains  in  Idaho  and  the  rugged  plateau 
and  mountains  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the 
canyon.  It  would  also  Include  preservation 
of  the  lower  86  miles  of  the  Salmon  River,  a 
section  already  mapped  for  damming  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  The  HeUs  Canyon-Snake 
NaUonal  River  would  protect  the  total  unity 
of  three  major  rivers— the  Snake.  Salmon, 
and  Imnaha— three  great  canyons,  and  two 
superb  mountain  ranges  with  a  total  of  395.- 
000  acres  to  be  added  to  the  National  Wilder- 
ness PreserraUon  System. 

Efforts  to  Introduce  the  Hells  Canyon- 
Snake  National  River  In  Congress  have  met 
with  Indifference  and  strong  opposition.  The 
Indifference  can  be  understood  In  light  of 
the  relative  obscurity  of  Hells  Canyon.  But 
the  opposition  has  risen  from  unexpected 
sources.  Senator  Frank  Church  of  Idaho,  a 
logical  sponsor  for  the  bill  In  view  of  his  ex- 
cellent conservation  record,  not  only  refuses 
to  Introduce  It.  but  has  been  opposed  to  Its 
Introduction  by  anyone  else.  He  staunchly 
defends  the  moratorium  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding more  time  to  study  tbe  slttiatlon.  de- 
spite pleas  from  conservationists  that  enough 
U  already  known  about  HelU  Canyon  to  de- 
clare It  worthy  of  protection.  HU  opposition 
to  tbe  bill  Is  pu^illng  and  may  refiect  some 
of  the  subtle  and  Intricate  forces  at  work 
on  various  water  dsTelopcnent  schemes. 

{Quettion:  How  long  mint  toe  study  thU 
place?  Anaxcer:  UntU  a  dam  U  built.) 

But  fresh  hope  has  oome  from  outside 
Idaho.  After  careful  study,  RepresentatlTe 
John  Saylor,  PennsylTaala'a  ooDaerratlonlat 
Congressman,  has  afrssrl   to  Introduce  the 


HelU  Canyon-Snake  NaUonal  River  bill  In 
the  House.  And  a  Senate  version  Is  being  pre- 
pared by  Oregon  Senator  Robert  Packwood, 
a  young  freshman  senator  who  declines  to 
follow  the  path  of  the  old-style  power-and- 
reclamaUon  advocates  who  still  dominate  our 
lawmakers  from  the  West. 

Despite  this  encouraging  news,  however, 
the  prospect  for  protecting  Hells  Canyon  In 
the  near  future  remains  rather  grim.  Hear- 
ings must  be  scheduled  and  strong  leader- 
ship will  be  needed  to  move  the  bill  through 
the  long  legislative  mill — over  the  objecttons 
of  Idaho's  Congressmen  and  senaUxv,  who 
are  aligned  with  the  reclamation  forces. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission case  resumes  In  January  with  Pacific 
Northwest  Power  and  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  JolnUy  applying  for  a 
license  to  build  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam 
or  Appaloosa  Dam  or  even  Pleasant  Valley 
Dam.  They're  not  fussy.  Arguing  against,  as 
intervenors,  will  be  the  trio  of  conservaUon 
groups.  Also  arguing  against,  presumably, 
will  be  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

While  the  canyon  awaits  Its  fate  there 
will  be  more  hearings.  cross-examlnaUons. 
witnesses,  and  more  pages  for  the  record.  In 
the  end  the  FPC  will  grant  the  license  be- 
cause It  understands  nothing  else.  There 
win  be  appeals,  then,  and  more  court  cases, 
all  coetlng  oonservatlonlsU  heavily. 

And  yet,  through  It  all  the  basic  question 
will  remain  unanswered:  Why  build  this 
dam,  whether  It  be  High  Mountain  Sheep, 
Nez  Perc4,  Appaloosa,  or  Pleasant  Valley? 
The  real  answer  has  been  lost  among  years 
of  fighting,  pages  of  testimony,  hours  of 
hearings,  and  thousands  of  printed  words. 

It  Isn't  the  electricity,  for  we  can  produce 
It  by  alternate  means.  The  power  companies 
agree  that  High  Mountain  Sheep  or  Appa- 
looea  Is  the  last  major  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment in  the  Northwest — If  not  tbe  na- 
tion— and  most  power  companies  already 
have  plans  for  thermal  plants  In  the  future. 
This  one  dam  will  ultimately  contribute  lit- 
tle to  the  long-range  needs,  and  the  Bonne- 
ville Pownr  Administration  has  admitted 
In  hearings  that  It  Is  not  essenUal. 

Flood  control?  The  Snake  River  has  be- 
come an  engineer's  dream.  Nearly  thirty 
dams  Impound  the  flow  of  the  Snake  and  Its 
tributaries  In  a  thousand-mile  sitalrcase  of 
slack-water  reservoirs.  Any  flood  control 
claims  for  the  dam.  In  light  of  all  these 
other  concrete  plugs,  are  absurd. 

A  newer  rationale  was  developed  for  the 
Appaloosa  Dam — water  quality  control.  The 
proliferation  of  dams  on  the  Snake-Colum- 
bia system  has  altered  temperatures  and  dis- 
solved gas  content  with  detrimental  Impact 
on  migratory  fish.  In  Its  conceptual  design. 
Appaloosa  would  theoretically  allow  oxygen 
to  maintain  opUmum  environment  for  mi- 
grating flsh.  But  the  concept  is  unproven.  and 
a  number  of  biologists  doubt  that  It  would 
be  effective  Besides,  they  argue,  why  not 
modify  one  of  the  existing  dams,  such  as 
Low  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  to  try  this  out?  One 
Idaho  conservationist  summed  It  up  well: 
"Building  another  dam  on  the  Snake-Colum- 
bia system  to  help  the  flsh  Is  like  taking 
another  drink  of  whiskey  to  sober-up." 

The  real  reason  for  the  continued  push  to 
build  this  "last  great  dam"  Is  much  more  ob- 
scure. Perhaps  It  la  a  mixture  of  professional 
pride,  technological  arrogance,  and  bureau- 
cratic Inertia.  There  Is  undoubtedly  a  reluc- 
tance to  give  up  a  project  that  has  already 
ooet  several  millions  of  dollars  In  engineer- 
ing design  and  planning,  legal  costs,  and  Juat 
plain  propaganda  efforts. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  the  building  of 
any  dam  here  would  mean  another  tragedy 
on  the  order  of  Olen  Canyon.  And  how  many 
such  tragedies  can  we  afford  as  a  nation? 
Unlike  Olen  Canyon,  however,  we  have  the 
time  and  the  experience  to  know  what  the 
loss  will  be  and  the  time  to  prevent  it. 
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WHERE  IS  UJ3.  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  GOmO  IN  TOE  1970'S? 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  address  by  the  Honorable  Hale  Bogcs 
before  Business  Council.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  wedc, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana. Hale  Boccs,  our  majority  whip, 
addressed  the  Business  Council,  an  orga- 
nization of  the  chief  executives  of  the 
leading  corporations  in  our  country,  on 
the  topic  of  American  foreign  economic 
policy  for  the  1970's. 

Hale  Boggs  is  imusually  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  foreign  economic 
policy.  As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Subcommitee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  he  chaired  its  hearings  in 
the  early  1960's,  which  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  and  the  landmark  Kennedy  round 
of  trade  negotiations  which  followed. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing a  foreign  economic  policy  for  the 
1970's.  I  am  including  the  text  of  Hale 
Boggs'  speech  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members: 
Wmax  Is  Untteo  States  Fokeign  Economic 

POLICT   GOINO  IN   TBDE    1970'8 

(Address  by  Hon.  Hali  Bocgb,  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  PoU- 
cy.  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to  the 
Business  CouncU  Feb.  12,  1970,  Washing- 
ton. DC.) 

The  subject  I  am  to  talk  about  today  Is 
broad  and  complicated  and  certainly  not 
one  that  anyone  can  do  JusUce  to  In  thirty 
minutes.  Nor  can  I  pretend  to  deal  with 
It  adequately  today  even  If  more  time  were 
available   and   your  patience  unlimited. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  then  is  to  make 
some  general  comments  and  observations 
about  the  future  of  foreign  economic  policy 
and  then  discuss  two  specific  policy  Issues 
that  will  come  under  discussion  In  the  com- 
ing months. 

The  subject  Is  one  which,  as  you  may 
know,  has  engaged  my  Interest  for  some  Ume. 
From  1956  to  1960  I  was  Chairman  of  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which, 
I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say,  did  some  probing 
and  pioneering  work  on  the  subject  of  for- 
eign trade  policy.  In  1961,  I  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. In  that  year,  this  Subcommittee  un- 
dertook a  series  of  studies  and  hearings  on 
the  fut\ire  of  the  United  States  foreign  trade 
policy  which  helped  prepare  the  ground  for 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  and  the 
Kennedy  Round  of  Trade  Negotiations  which 
followed. 

My  Subcommittee  Is  now  engaged  In  a 
year-long  study  of  the  whole  spectrum  of 
Issues  that  go  to  make  up  our  International 
economic  policy.  We  opened  with  an  Intro- 
ductory set  of  hearings  In  December  In 
which  various  aspects  of  foreign  economic 
policy  were  explored  by  IS  experts  repre- 
senting diverse  Interests  and  perspectives, 
including  six  who  came  from  abroad. 

We  have  a  rather  amblUous  program  of 
work  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  On  March 
18  we  will  open  four  days  of  hearings  in 
which  we  will  discuss  trade  policy  towards 
developed  countries  Including  such  subjects 
as  the  evolution  of  the  European  Common 
Market  and  Its  ImpUcaUons  iat  the  United 
States,  the  agenda  for  future  trade  negoUa- 
Uons  and  the  roll  of  agriculture  In  world 
trade.  In  May,  we  plan  to  bold  several  days 
of  hearings  on  poUcy  towards  less  developed 


countries.  At  that  time  we  expect  that  the 
report  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
this  subject,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Rudolph  Peterson  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
will  have  been  made  pubUc,  and  that  we 
can  contribute  to  a  review  of  the  report  and 
of  the  Issues  Involved  In  this  Important 
subject.  In  July,  we  are  tentatively  plan- 
ning to  hold  hearings  on  United  States  for- 
eign Investment,  its  relationship  to  Interna- 
tional trade  and  tbe  role  of  the  mulU-na- 
tlonal  corporaUon.  Other  subjects  will  be 
covered  In  subsequent  hearings  including 
the  very  timely  question  of  the  international 
adjustment  process;  that  Is  to  say,  how 
deflclts  and  surpluses  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  various  countries  can  be  adjusted 
with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  to  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  international  trade,  finance 
and  investment. 

On  the  whole,  the  record  of  performance 
In  the  field  of  mtemaUonal  economic  policy. 
both  on  or  part  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
other  free  world  nations.  Is  one  which  can 
give  us  some  satisfaction.  This  Is  certainly 
true  when  you  compare  what  has  happened 
In  the  post-war  period  with  the  dreadful  ex- 
perience which  the  world  went  through  In 
the  1930's.  The  post-war  period  has  seen 
remarkable  progress.  We  have  all  learned  a 
lot  from  the  lessons  of  the  1930's.  Also,  the 
advanced  countries  of  tbe  world  have  man- 
aged their  Internal  economies  with  a  great 
deal  more  skill  and  good  sense  than  ever  be- 
fore. Beyond  that,  we  have  developed  Inter- 
national Institutions  and  rules  as  well  as 
techniques  of  cooperation  and  coordlnaUon 
among  countries  which  have  been  In- 
valuable. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  trade,  for  example, 
we  have  made  remarkable  progress  In  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  world  trade  and  In 
the  establishment  of  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  world  trade  under  the  aegis  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(OATT).  The  recently  concluded  Kennedy 
Round  of  Trade  Negottatlons.  which  was  con- 
ducted under  OATT,  represented  the  great- 
est step  In  trade  liberalization  ever.  Similar- 
ly. In  the  field  of  International  exchange  and 
payments,  remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  Maroh  1968  decision  on  gold, 
and  more  recently,  the  agreement  on 
SDR's — the  Special  Drawing  Rights  under 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  We  have, 
I  think.  In  this  field  been  able  to  bring  a 
degree  of  rationality  and  sensible  manage- 
ment to  International  financial  arrange- 
ments that  we  can  all  take  satisfaction  In. 
I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  have  made 
such  good  progress  precisely  because  this 
subject  Is  so  arcane  and  complicated  that 
most  politicians  had  no  option  but  to  leave 
the  matter  In  the  bands  of  experts. 

But  as  much  progress  as  we  record,  there 
still  remain  many  Issues  to  be  dealt  with. 
We  live  In  a  dynamic  world;  everything 
changes  and  new  policies  and  actions  have  to 
be  ooDtlniially  taken.  We  cant  say,  "Stc^  the 
World,  I  want  to  get  Off!"  In  fact,  we  have  to 
conUnually  press  forward  in  order  to  secure 
the  progress  that  has  been  achieved  and  to 
make  further  progress.  This  is  what  I  call 
the  bicycle  principle  of  political  kinetics:  If 
you  dont  move  forward  at  an  adequate  rate 
of  speed,  you  fall  down  on  your  tall. 

The  subject  of  foreign  economic  policy  Is 
not  the  highest  priority  on  the  countxy's 
agenda.  I  dont  have  to  tell  you  what  the 
pressing  Issues  are;  but,  I  would  only  observe 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  subject 
except  at  our  peril.  If  we  do.  we  will  risk  los- 
ing the  considerable  Investment  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  great  effort  and  progress  in  build- 
ing a  more  viable  economic  system.  The  In- 
teresting thing  about  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy, unlike  some  of  the  other  public  policy 
Issues  that  stand  higher  in  our  priorities.  Is 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  fimding  large 
programs  which  Involve  considerable  budg- 


etary and  resource  cost  to  the  economy.  On 
the  contrary,  when  we  talk  about  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  we  are  really  talking  about  op- 
erating In  the  world  economy  so  that  we  can 
increase  tbe  benefits  that  we  enjoy.  Oxir  ob- 
jective is  greater  real  Income  brou(^t  about 
through  a  better  use  of  resources  oa  a  world- 
wide scale.  And  we  want  Improved  Interna- 
tional relations — and  this  is  an  Important 
objective  of  foreign  economic  policy — be- 
caiise  we  want  Increasingly  to  improve  tbe 
prospects  for  International  order,  stability, 
and  peace. 

Despite  our  accomplishments,  there  are 
many  things  that  remain  to  be  done  and 
many  threats  that  have  to  be  averted.  In  the 
field  of  foreign  trade,  we  have  to  learn  bow 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  world  agricul- 
ture which  has  become  a  separate  and  unique 
issue  both  in  domestic  as  well  as  interna- 
tional policy  fonims.  Simlllarly,  we  have  to 
address  ourselves  to  tbe  whole  range  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade  which  have  assumed 
more  Importance  as  tariffs  bave  progressively 
been  reduced.  In  both  instances,  that  is  both 
a^culture  and  non-t&rlff  barriers,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  devise  new  methods  of  ne- 
gotiation which  wiU  inevitably  bave  to  deal 
to  some  extent  with  the  domestic  policies 
that  give  rise  to  the  Import  restrictions  un- 
der negotiation.  Simlllarly,  the  subject  of 
international  investment  has  come  to  enjoy 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  is  one  of  the 
more  delicate  issues  that  has  arisen  in  this 
respect  is  the  potential  conflict  of  national 
Jurisdictions.  In  addition,  tbe  great  growth 
of  the  investment  accounts  In  the  balance  of 
payments  has  resulted  in  the  movement  of 
large  masses  of  capital  that  can  sometimes  be 
highly  volatile  and  we  wlU  have  to  learn  to 
live  with  these.  As  to  policy  toward  the  less 
develoi)ed  countries,  the  most  recent  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  spells  out  more  clearly 
than  anything  else  the  need  to  take  a  whole 
new  look  at  our  policy  in  this  vital  area.  In 
the  field  of  monetary  policy,  among  the 
issues  that  have  to  be  discussed  will  be  tbe 
question  of  how  national  balances  of  pay- 
ments can  be  adjusted  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  tbe  business  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment. There  is  a  great  deal  of  Interest  In 
greater  flexibility  in  foreign  exchange  rates 
and,  related  to  that,  is  the  subject  of  greater 
coordination  of  national  poUcles  to  minimise 
maladjustments  in  balances  of  payments. 

This  Is  Just  a  parUal  listing  and  it  would 
be  premature  for  me  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters in  any  detail  because  we  have  Just  be- 
gun our  studies.  I  will  be  better  able  to 
rtl»n»ii^^  these  and  other  Issues  and  have 
ooDcrete  recommendations  after  we  bave 
fljilshed  our  work.  And.  Indeed,  we  plan  to 
Issue  a  detailed  report  with  reoommendA- 
Uons. 

I  want  to  make  some  obeervaUons  today  on 
the  two  Issues  that  are  enjoying  little  atten- 
Uon  currenUy,  but  that  are  likely  to  engage 
considerable  interest  In  the  months  and  per- 
hape  years  ahead.  Neither  of  these  two  ques- 
Uons  has  had  much  discussion  either  pub- 
licly or  in  tbe  Congress,  even  though  one  of 
them  would  require  leglsIaUon. 

The  two  Issues  that  I  have  In  mind  are : 

First,  the  question  of  providing  tariff  pre- 
ferences for  lees  developed  countries  as  a 
means  of  promoting  their  exports  to  the 
developed  countries  and  increasing  their  for- 
eign exchange  earnings.  The  second  Is  the 
issue  of  the  evolution  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (the  Eurc^>ean  Common 
Market)  and  its  enlargement  through  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  these 
quesUons  deserve  more  attenUon  and,  par- 
ticularly, more  critical  evaluation  than  they 
bave  enjoyed  until  now. 

TABOT   PBKrXKXNCSS   FOB    Li>C'S 

A  policy  of  tariff  preferences  means  apply- 
ing lower  tariffs  or  no  tariffs  at  all  on  Im- 
ports fnun  LDC's,  even  while  the  same  Im- 
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ports  from  developed  countrtee  are  subject  to 
Import  duties.  Tbe  purpose  Is  to  promote  ex- 
ports from  LDC's,  Incremse  their  foreign  ex- 
change earnings,  and  sUmulate  their  In- 
dustrial development. 

Some  background  on  this  subject  Is  in 
order.  The  European  Kconomlc  Community 
I  EEC)  has  for  a  number  of  years,  been  giv- 
ing t«rm  preferences  to  a  number  of  African 
states  and  has  been  receiving  tariff  prefer- 
ences In  return  from  these  countries.  Com- 
monwealth countries  also  maintain  prefer- 
ence arrangement*  amongst  themselves.  The 
United  States  ha«  been  critical  of  these  ar- 
rangements and  has  sought  to  diminish  their 
effect. 

The  idea  that  the  LDCs  should  be  accorded 
tariff  preferences  by  all  developed  countries — 
an  Idea  which  the  Latin  American  countries 
have  been  pushing  because  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  both  the  EEC  and  the  Common- 
wealth arrangements — gained  sutus  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  which  began  In  March.  1964 
The  preference  Idea  was  only  one  of  many 
proposals  designed  to  assist  the  trade  and 
development  of  LDCs.  and  It  was  one  which 
the  developed  countries,  as  It  turned  out, 
focused  their  attention  on  perhaps  becavise 
the  other  Ideas  seemed  to  be  even  more 
difficult  to  achieve.  The  United  States,  mak- 
ing what  It  believed  to  be  virtue  out  of 
necessity,  finally  came  around  to  a  reluctant 
support  of  the  preference  Idea:  the  U.S.  came 
to  see  It  as  an  opportunity  to  try  and  break 
down  the  discriminatory  preference  schemes 
of  the  EEC  and  of  the  Commonwealth.  With- 
out going  Into  the  further  history  of  this 
Idea.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  a  series 
of  proposals  advanced  by  the  developed  coun- 
tries are  now  under  consideration  by  them 
in  the  OECD  (the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development)  which  Is  pro- 
viding the  forum  In  which  the  developed 
countries  hope  to  arrive  at  a  uniform  policy 
on  tariff  preferences  for  LDC's. 

The  United  States  proposal,  for  example, 
which  was  submitted  on  November  3.  1969. 
provided  the  following: 

1)  Complete  elimination  of  all  tariffs  on 
Imports  from  LDC's  except  for  those  on  tex- 
tiles, shoes  and  petroleum.  Agricultural  prod- 
ucts would  be  treated  selectively. 

2)  The  duty-free  treatment  would  last  for 
ten  years. 

3)  The  scheme  would  be  applied  by  all 
developed  countries  to  all  LDC's  without 
discrimination. 

4)  Any  LDC's  that  get  or  give  special  pref- 
erences would  be  excluded  from  the  scheme. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  proposals  of 
other  countries  submitted  at  the  OECD  differ 
significantly  from  that  of  the  United  States 
m  that  they  are  more  restrictive  and  more 
conditional  In  nature,  with  a  number  of 
them,  for  example,  proposing  quota  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  Imports  from  LDC's 
that  would  enjoy  tariff  preferences  It  Is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  Indeed  to  negotiate  out 
these  differences  and  to  reconcile  them  and 
one  might  realistically  expect  that  the  end 
process  of  such  a  negotiation  will  produce 
a  proposal  which  reflects  the  lowest  common 
denominator. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Is  whether 
this  whole  approach  makes  any  sense  I  have 
serious  doubts.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  may 
well  end  up  with  Uttle  of  real  substantive 
value  to  the  LDC's  and  with  Inevitable  dis- 
appointment on  their  part,  accompanied  by 
bad  consequence*  for  the  world  trading  sjrs- 
tem  resulting  from  the  Introduction  of  fur- 
ther discriminatory  arrangements.  The  latter 
would  result  If  the  US.  were  to  give  special 
preferential  treatment  to  Latin  America  only. 
as  the  President  Indicated  on  November  1 1 ,  in 
the  event  we  have  had  no  success  In  getting 
agreement  in  OECD  on  a  universal,  non- 
discriminatory, tariff  preference  arrangement 
The  pity    of  It  all  U  that  we  made  our  OECD 


proposal  as  a  tactical  move  to  trj-  and  break 
up  the  EEC  preferential  system  which  Is 
discriminatory.  But  we  could  end  up  increas- 
ing the  extent  of  discrimination  Instead  of 
providing  Latin  American  with  special  pref- 
erences. This  would  be  politically  as  well  as 
economically  unfortunate. 

Without  going  Into  any  elaborate  dl<;cus- 
slon.  let  me  make  four  points  that  are 
relevant  to  an  appreciation  of  the  tariff 
preference  Issue — a  subject  that  will  be 
enjoying  increasing  attention  over  the 
months  ahead : 

1)  Most  economists  who  have  studied  the 
subject  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
tariff  preference  scheme  would  bring  little 
benefit  to  the  LDCs  as  a  whole.  Only  the 
very  few  LDCs  that  already  have  manu- 
facturing capability  would  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  scheme  to  Increase  their 
foreign  exchange  earnings,  but  even  these  are 
most  proficient  In  the  manufacture  of  such 
products  as  textiles,  shoes  and  processed  agri- 
cultural products,  which,  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, will  be  excluded  from  the  scheme  It 
should  be  remembered  that  eighty  to  ninety 
percent  of  the  exports  of  the  LDC's  are  In 
bulk,  unprocessed  commodities,  that  face 
zero  or  very  low  tariffs  already  Furthermore, 
a  tariff  preference  scheme  that  lasts  ten 
years  Is  not  likely  to  provide  a  sufficient 
Incentive  for  foreign  Investors  to  develop 
manufacturing  capability  In  the  LDC's  de- 
signed to  produce  goods  for  export. 

2)  Preferences,  and  In  particular  dis- 
criminatory ones.  Involve  complex  problems 
of  administration.  When  such  preferences  are 
given  by  developed  countries  as  a  unilateral 
act  of  charity,  they  Invite  what  can  euphe- 
mistically be  called  "flexible  "  admlnlsuatlon 
by  the  developed  countries  which  can  gen- 
erate a  good  deal  of  friction  We  may  not  be 
doing  either  the  LDC's  or  ourselves  a  favor. 

3 )  There  Is  a  danger  that  If  we  do  pro\-lde 
preferences,  we  may  conclude  that  we  have 
discharged  our  responsibilities  to  the  LDC's 
and  that  we  can  cut  foreign  assistance  and 
other  programs.  The  net  result  would  be  that 
the  few,  relatively  developed.  LDC's  which 
would  gain  benefits  from  a  preference  scheme 
would  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  least - 
developed  LDC's  which  are  most  In  need  of 
help 

4)  Any  preference  scheme  will  require  Im- 
plementing legislation.  I  suspect  that  It 
would  have  hard  sledding  In  the  Congress  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
being  that,  as  I  have  tried  to  suggest,  the 
proposal  U  not  well  thought  out. 

The  preference  Idea  Is  one  of  those  politi- 
cal Initiatives  that  seems  to  have  come  Into 
being  not  because  It  Is  inherently  sensible 
and  constructive,  but  rather  because  the 
developed  countries,  faced  with  the  presstires 
generated  by  the  UN  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  (UNCTAD).  felt  that  they 
had  to  do  something. 

Actually,  the  United  States  proposal  sub- 
mitted In  OECD.  which  I  outlined  earlier, 
would,  if  accepted,  be  an  Improvement  over 
the  existing  arrangements  of  the  EEC  and 
the  Commonwealth,  particularly  If  It  were 
Just  an  Interim  phase  followed  by  general- 
ized tariff  reductions  But  the  prospects  of 
the  United  States  proposal  being  accepted  are 
virtually  nil.  Furthermore.  If  we  revert  to  a 
discriminatory  preferential  arrangement  with 
Latin  America,  we  would  be  compounding  the 
felony. 

The  lesson  I  take  from  all  of  thU  Is  that 
what  Is  needed  in  our  policy  toward  LDC's 
are  not  contrivances,  but  well  thought-out 
and  meaningful  programs  and  proposals — 
Including  policies  that  offer  a  real  promise  of 
Increasing  the  exp>ort  earnings  of  the  LDC's 
on  a  durable  and  permanent  basis  I  trust 
that  such  a  serious  policy  review  has  been 
going  on  In  the  Peterson  Commission,  and  I 
hope  that  our  Subcommittee  can  make  Its 
own  contribution  as  well. 


The  United  States  and  the  European 
Economic  Community 
The  agenda  for  trade  negotiations  was  not 
completed  for  all  time  with  the  close  of  the 
Kennedy  Round.  There  Is  much  yet  to  be 
done  that  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
multilateral  negotiations  under  the  OATT 
and  I  have  In  mind  here  negotiations  that 
would  produce  lasting  and  genuine  benefits 
for  the  trade  of  LDC's  as  well.  But  In  order 
to  negotiate,  one  has  to  have  negotiating 
partners.  Here  the  question  is  what  the  dls- 
posiUon  of  the  EEC  «rUl  be.  The  EEC  is  now. 
and  may  very  well  be  for  many  years  to  come, 
occupied  with  the  question  of  whether  It 
should  become  enlarged  by  membership  of 
the  U.K..  Denmark  and  Ireland  and  where 
and  how  It  should  develop  relations  with  the 
European  neutrals  such  as  Sweden.  Switzer- 
land and  Austria. 

There  U.  to  put  It  briefly,  the  danger  that 
Europe  will  be  so  Involved  over  the  next  few 
years  In  working  out  Its  own  Internal  trade 
and  economic  relationships  that  It  will  com- 
pletely neglect  its  relationships  with  the  out- 
side world.  This  I  think  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous and  to  my  mind,  unnecessary. 

Tet  It  Is  a  prospect  that  Is  realistic  enough 
so  that  we  should  be  facing  up  to  It.  What 
concerns  me  here  Is  the  following  possibil- 
ity: It  has  now  been  agreed  that  the  EEC 
will  begin  negotiations  with  the  U.K.  In  July. 
Considering  the  complicated  nature  of  these 
negotiations,  most  observers  think  that  they 
would  require  a  minimum  of  two  to  three 
years  and  a  maximum  of  four  to  five  years 
to  complete.  At  the  same  time,  negotiations 
will  be  going  forward  with  other  Europ>ean 
countries  Interested  In  Joining  the  Common 
Market.  Still  other  negotiations  may  be  going 
forward  with  other  European  countries  not 
able  to  Join  the  Common  Market,  but  Inter- 
ested in  developing  some  sort  of  tariff  and 
trade  arrangement  with  It.  Because  of  the 
complex  character  of  the  problems  Involved, 
the  negotiations  are  likely  to  be  complex, 
and  what  results  the  product  of  considerable 
compromise.  The  fleld  of  agriculture  Is  only 
one,  but  a  very  Important,  example  of  an 
area  where  bargaining  will  be  Intense  and 
dUBcult.  The  results  of  these  negotiations 
will  be  of  great  Interest  and  consequence  for 
the  United  States  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  Free  World  There  Is  a  danger  that  we 
win  be  faced  with  a  fait  accompli  which  we 
will  not  be  able  to  Influence  and  which  will 
be  very  difficult  to  change  through  multi- 
lateral negotiations,  after  the  process  of  in- 
ternal Eviropean  negotiations  have  been  com- 
pleted. This  could  breed  frustration  and  re- 
taliation, which  should  clearly  be  avoided. 
I.  therefore,  would  enter  a  plea  that  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  other  Interested 
countries,  because  they  have  direct  interest 
In  the  outcome  of  these  negotiations  between 
the  EEC  and  others,  ought  to  have  a  look  In 
on  the  negotiations  while  they  proceed,  and 
be  able  to  Influence  the  course  of  these  nego- 
tiations In  the  InteresU  of  the  world  trading 
community. 

There  are  large  Issues  that  hang  on  the 
outcome  of  the  European  negotiations.  They 
will  have  a  profound  Influence  on  the  kind 
of  trading  world  we  will  have  In  the  1970's 
and  beyond.  Will  It  be  the  open,  nondis- 
criminatory world  that  we  have  taken  such 
pains  to  construct  since  the  Initiation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program,  or  will  it  be  a 
trading  world  marked  by  regionalism,  dis- 
crimination and  preferential  arrangements? 
We  have  to  know,  it  seems  to  me.  fairly  soon 
whether  the  EEC  and  the  other  European 
countries  involved  Intend  to  chanitel  their 
energies  and  InteresU  into  their  own  nego- 
tiaUona  or  whether  they  are  prepared  to 
undertake  multi-lateral  negotiations  on  a 
world-wide  basis. 

TbU  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  one  is 
hostile  or  favorable  to  the  process  of  the 
Kuropean  poUtlcal  integraUon.  The  United 
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states  has  traditionally  supported  the  inte- 
gration of  Europe  as  a  noble  and  Inspiring 
idea.  Which  way  Europe  proceeds  on  this 
course  is  a  decision  for  the  European  coun- 
tries to  take.  Of  course,  we  have  an  interest 
as  do  other  countries  in  where  Europe  will 
be  going  and  what  policies  It  will  pursue. 
But  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  here  Is 
that,  as  far  as  trade  policy  Is  concerned — 
and  that  is  what  Is  at  Issue  here — tariff  dis- 
crimination and  protectionism  are  not  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  Europe 
and  to  generate  political  integration  in  Eu- 
rope. If  tariff  and  trade  discrimination  were 
the  mortar  of  political  unity  in  Europe,  then 
It  Is  a  very  fragile  edifice  indeed. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  introduc- 
ing the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  observed  that  "The  two  great 
Atlantic  markets  will  either  grow  together  or 
they  will  grow  apart."  To  avoid  this,  we  have 
to  begin  to  think  now  about  the  next  new 
Initiative  In  trade  policy.  Concentrating  on 
Its  own  concerns,  Europe  may  not  be  in  a 
position  to  offer  such  an  Initiative  at  this 
time.  The  task,  as  it  has  In  the  past,  falls 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the 
United  States  economy  are  strong  and  power- 
ful Influences  In  the  world.  We  have  no 
option  but  to  continue  to  exercise  our  power 
and  Influence.  We  can  best  do  this  if  we 
develop  policies  that  are  responsible  and 
Intelligent. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  neo-lsolatlonlsm 
that  is  dotting  the  American  landscape,  for 
those  voices  offer  the  council  of  passivity 
and  withdrawal  that  are  unbecoming  and 
Indeed  dangerous  to  a  great  country. 

There  are  too  many  people  who  have  read 
the  wrong  lesson  from  the  Vietnam  war  and 
and  who  have  concluded  that  the  use  of 
American  power  and  Influence  Is  Inherently 
Immoral.  On  the  contrary,  the  Intelligent  use 
of  American  power  is.  I  believe,  essential  for 
stability  and  progress  in  this  world. 

I  have  been  talking  about  only  one.  and 
perhaps  a  small,  aspect  of  America's  role 
in  the  world,  but  what  we  do  In  our  Interna- 
tional economic  relations  will  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  totality  of  our  policies  in  the 
1970's. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  February  is  a  time  of  great  im- 
portance for  Lithuanians  and  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent.  Not  only  Is  Feb- 
ruary 14  the  719th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state,  but 
2  days  later,  Lithuanians  celebrate  the 
52d  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 

Lithuania  has  been  under  the  rule  of 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1040 — a  rule  that 
was  forced  on  the  people  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional and  moral  law.  This  formation  of 
a  Socialist  republic  came  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  pact  between  Hitler  and 
Stalin — a  pact  that  still  today  imposes 
unwanted,  and  even  hated,  government 
on  the  unfortunate  people  of  Lithuania 
and  other  neighbor  countries. 

The  brave  people  of  Lithuania  deserve 
our  support  and  the  choice  of  free  gov- 
ernment given  through  democratic 
channels.  I  therefore  salute  the  Lithu- 
anian peoples,  on  this,  the  52d  anniver- 
sary of  their  fight  for  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic nation. 


THE  719TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  modem  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  the  month  of  February  Is 
the  719th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Lithuanian  state. 

These  two  events  are  historic  mile- 
stones in  the  development  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
constant  struggle  and  sacrifice  made  to 
maintain  and  protect  national  sover- 
eignty and  individual  liberty.  Lithuania's 
seven-century  quest  for  freedom  Is  an 
epic  story  of  dignity  and  hope  which  truly 
deserves  congressional  recognition. 

Some  may  ask  why  we  pause  to  honor 
a  nation  no  longer  independent  or  a 
people  no  longer  possessing  a  sovereign 
homeland.  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  is  a  forum  of  hope  to 
which  beleaguered  people  turn.  As  the 
most  representative  institution  of  free 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  Congress  has  a  willing  obligation  to 
commemorate  the  pUght  of  courageous 
people  whose  modern  history  of  freedom, 
while  short  lived,  symbolizes  the  end- 
less search  for  liberty.  Because  of  our 
own  struggle  for  freedom  we  remain 
sensitive  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  others. 

To  bring  the  point  even  closer  to  home, 
we  might  remind  ourselves  that  during 
this  month  we,  too.  observe  two  anni- 
versaries important  in  the  history  of 
the  Americtm  people:  the  birthdays  of 
George  Washington,  the  father  of  our 
Nation,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  held 
the  Union  together.  These  two  men  per- 
sonalize much  of  our  feelings  about  our 
own  history  and  help  us  to  appreciate 
how  other  people  feel  about  their  own 
nations'  histories.  As  a  freedom-loving 
people  steeped  In  the  history  of  hope  and 
promise,  sorrow,  and  despair,  we  should 
have  a  special  feeling  for  others  who  have 
joined  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

It  behooves  us  to  speak  out  for  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  others  whose 
contributions  to  the  free  world  help  sus- 
tain it  in  these  trying  times. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
FEBRUARY  16 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  1  was  Invited  by  the 
Lithuanian  Coimcll  of  New  Jersey  to  at- 
tend and  address  a  celebration  of  Febru- 
ary 16  of  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Lithuanian  independence. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  illness.  I 
was  unable  to  attend. 

Because  my  colleagues  have  always 
exhibited  an  Interest  and  great  concern 
for  the  peoples  of  all  the  captive  nations, 
I  am  inserting  my  speech  in  the  Record 
along  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey. 


My  speech  and  the  resolution  follow: 

LrriruANiAN  Independence — Fibbuakt  16th 

(Speech  to  the  Lithuanian  Council  of 
New  Jersey) 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  the  rise 
of  the  United  States  as  a  major  power  pro- 
tecting within  its  shores  as  well  as  in  other 
lands  the  principle  that  all  men  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  choose,  free  from  re- 
straints, the  men  and  institutions  who  rule 
them. 

In  Europe  we  fought  two  wars  which 
enveloped  the  entire  world  In  order  to  pro- 
tect this  principle.  We  have  fought  two 
other  major  wars  In  Asia  as  well  as  having 
been  engaged  for  25  years  in  a  so-called 
cold  war  Involving  hundreds  of  skirmishes — 
publicized  and  secret — throughout  the  world. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  American 
people  are  committed  to  the  principle  of  self 
determination  for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

Thus,  February  16th  Is  a  special  day,  not 
only  for  Lithuanian-Americans,  but  for  all 
Americans.  It  represents  a  day  no  less  slg- 
nlflcant  than  our  own  Independence  day 
for  on  February  16,  1918  In  the  city  of  Vil- 
nius the  Lithuanian  people  broke  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  Czarlst  Russia  and  reestab- 
lished themselves  as  the  independent  nation 
which  had  first  been  formed  some  667  years 
earlier  by  Mlndaugas  the  Great. 

For  22  years,  the  Lithuanian  people  en- 
Joyed  a  prosperous  and  promising  freedom. 
But  in  1940,  the  Soviets,  wanting  a  Baltic 
port,  took  It  by  occupying  and  incorporating 
by  force  and  violence  the  Baltic  Countries 
of  Lithuania,  Estonia  and  Latvia.  Since  1940 
the  Lithuanian  people  have  thus  lived  as 
prisoners  in  their  own  homeland,  imprisoned 
by  a  Communist  dictatorship. 

The  freedom  which  so  many  Eastern  Eu- 
ropeans have  been  cruelly  deprived  must  live 
with  all  of  us.  Lithuanians  came  to  America 
that  they  might  somehow  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  once  free  Lithuania  and  remain 
the  living  repository  of  the  short-lived  Lith- 
uanian Independence,  holding  it  for  future 
generations. 

Your  duty  is  a  special  one.  You  have  taken 
on  the  burden  of  protecting  freedom,  not 
only  for  future  Americans,  but  for  genera- 
tions of  Lithuanians  yet  to  come,  holding 
the  freedom  you  now  enjoy  as  a  sacred  trust 
to  be  devolved  upon  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  a  people  now  imprisoned. 

All  of  us  m  America  who  love  freedom, 
Join  you  in  yotir  prayers  that  Lithuania  and 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world  will  once 
again  enjoy  their  rightful  independence. 

Even  as  we  owe  allegiance  to  America,  as 
long  as  any  people  suffer  under  a  totalitarian 
regime,  the  freedom  you  and  I  now  enjoy 
is  threatened.  To  remain  free  in  this  cotmtry. 
we  must  continually  work  to  prevent  incur- 
sions on  that  freedom  by  those  who  would 
allow  it  to  dwindle  for  reasons  of  mere  profit 
or  expediency. 

No  one  can  guarantee  to  you  that  the 
freedom  you  enjoy  wlU  be  passed  to  your 
sons  and  daughters.  You  alone  must  gtiar- 
antee  that  trust  by  yoiir  Involvement  and 
your  continued  Interest  in  your  Oovemment. 

RESOLimON   OF   THE   LrTHtJANlAN    COUNCIL   OF 

New  Jebset 

On  the  occasion  of  the  62nd  anniversary  of 
the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence 
we.  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Lithu- 
anian ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  as- 
sembled here  on  the  16th  day  of  February. 
1970,  in  Kearny,  New  Jersey: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16, 
1918,  in  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lithu- 
anian State  was  restored  which  had  antece- 
dents In  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom  estabUshed 
in  1251: 
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de^nd  uthu*nus  naUon»i  a.pir»uon«  and  hundred  million  additional  people  will  great  accompUshments  and  Jf^  fo  <loin8 

values  against  foreign  oppressors;  j^    ^^^^n^    m    our    metropolitan    areas,  renew  our  faith  and  conndence  in  our- 

Recaii  with  pride  the  political,  cultural,  p      ^ntiy   34  percent  of  all  mass  transit  selves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 

economic   and    social   achievements   of   the  ^  in  this  country  live  and  work  In  1969.  the  United  States  had  a  total  in- 

Llthuanlan   Republic   during    the   indepen-  rider^  m  ^^^^^^^^^fJ^j^Yj^^^rea    The  stalled   capacity  of  7.028  megawatts  of 


dence  era  of  1918-1940 

Express  our  Indignation  over  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Uthuanlas  sovereign  function  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15. 
1940. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  UthuanU  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we.  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Uthuanlan  ethnic  community 
of  New  Jersey. 

Do  hereby  protest  Soviet  Russia's  aggres- 
sion and  the  following  crimes  perpetrated  by 
the  Soviets  In  occupied  Uthuanla:  ( 1 1  mur- 
der and  deportation  of  more  than  400.000 
Uthuanlan  citizens  to  concentration  camps 
in  Siberia  and  other  areas  of  Soviet  Russia 
for  slave  labor:  (2)  colonization  of  Lithu- 
ania by  Importation  of  Russians,  most  of 
whom  are  Communists  or  undesirables:   (3) 


mere  logistics  of  carrying  all  these  bodies 
is  staggering. 

While  conditions  have  deteriorated, 
costs  for  the  individual  have  increased. 
The  average  commuter  spends  $1.20  a 
day  in  a  two-fare  zone  in  New  York  City: 
that  is  $24  per  month  and  almost  $300 
per  year  for  mass  transit  fares.  He  is  thus 
spending  approximately  2  weeks'  salary 
for  the  privilege  of  being  crushed  and 
crowded. 

I  bebeve  that  the  simple  dichotomy  be- 
tween riding  either  the  subway  or  the 
private  automobile  is  too  simple.  Some 
think  that  the  commuter  has  the  option 
of  either  using  his  automobile  to  ride 
some  of  the  largest  parking  lots  in  the 


electricity  generated  by  nuclear  power. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1974  the  United 
States  will  have  89  power  reactors  gen- 
erating 62.028  megawatts  of  electricity — 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  total. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
OOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  status  re- 


port on  the  recommendations  addressed 

;;;;;;uTi;n~of"^."Si5if'ui.~restrictionof  re-     world,  or  cramming  headlong  into  the     ^  ^*/^^'?',^'I"?!?I!!L^Sri!lfpAi 
u^  practices,  closing  of  houses  of  wor-     inadequate  faclllUes  that  comprise  the     visory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 


llglous  practices. 

ship:    t4)    distortion  of  Lithuanian  culture 

by  efforts  to  transform  Into  a  Sovlet-RuasUn 

culture   and  continuous   denial   of   creative 

freedom. 

We  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immedi- 
ately withdraw  from  Lithuania  and  lU  sister 
states  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  its  armed 
forces,  administrative  apparatus,  and  the  Im- 
ported Communist  "colons",  letting  the  Bal- 
tic States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla 
freely  exercise  their  sovereign  rights  to  self- 
determination. 

We  request  the  Government  of  the  United 
St«tes  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  Baltic  States 
of  EstonU.  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla  in  the 
United  Nations  and  In  international  confer- 
ences as  well  as  to  support  our  Just  requests 
for  the  condemnation  of  Soviet  aggression 
against  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla.  and 
for  the  abollshlon  of  Soviet  colonial  rule  In 
these  countries. 

VaLXNTTNAS   &IZUNIS. 

President. 
Albin  S.  TaccioKAS. 

Secretary. 


THE  STRAPHANGER'S  LAMENT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
to  remember  a  breed  of  hearty  and  yet 
truly  forgotten  American-s — the  urban 
transit  rider.  He  is  the  new  American 
pioneer  who  braves  stampedes,  panics, 
and  elbows  with  silence  and  resignation. 
He  is  the  man  who  has  proven  by  em- 
pirical research  and  daily  travels  that 
the  fastest  distance  between  two  points 
is  not  necessarily  a  straight  line— if  you 
are  riding  a  train  or  a  bus. 

The  problem  can  have  amusing  pic- 
tures painted  about  it— riding  the  sub- 
way as  a  new  American  folk  custom. 
It  is  something  to  tell  your  grandchildren 
about — but  only  after  you  have  retired. 
But  for  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
to  brave  the  system  daily — it  can  be  a 
sad  matter  indeed. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  urt>an 
commuter  looks  as  bedraggled  as  he  does 
when  he  gets  home  at  night?  Each  day 
he  is  forced  to  expend  two  levels  of 
energy — one  to  flght  his  way  to  work 
and  the  second  to  do  the  work  for  which 
he  was  employed  In  the  first  place.  As  we 
all  know,  "on  time"  has  become  a  relative 
term. 


inadequate 

mass  transit  systems  of  our  cities.  This 
would  mean  that  there  are  only  two 
sorry  alternatives— death  from  carbon 
monoxide  asphyxiation  or  suffocation 
from  too  many  people  crowded  into  a 
small  subway  car 

The  transportation  system  of  a  city  Is 
not  merely  those  vehicles  which  convey 
the  people  to  and  from  their  work  or  rec- 
reation. Its  effect  is  not  a  neutral  one. 
It  can  be  an  Independent  as  well  as  a 
dependent  force  in  the  shaping  of  oixr 
cities.  It  is  because  of  its  potential  that  I 
am  asking  for  more  careful  forethought 
and  more  comprehensive  planning  on  the 
matter  of  urban  transportation. 

Are  the  problems  then  insoluble?  Must 
we  wring  our  hands  and  look  around  in 
despair?  Instead,  why  do  we  not  look  at 
the  old  roadbeds  and  outmoded  trains? 
Why  do  we  not  look  at  the  research  and 
development  aspect  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation? Some  technological  break- 
throughs and  their  application  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  alleviating  some  of 
the  problems  that  plague  our  cities. 
Perhaps  business  would  then  halt  its  ex- 
odus into  the  more  spacious  suburbs. 
Perhaps  then  a  shopping  trip  into  the 
center  city  would  not  take  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  hardship  Journey. 

Improved  transportation  might  open 
up  many  of  the  ghetto  areas  of  our  cities. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  poor 
people  are  more  dependent  on  public 
transportation.  If  a  man  cannot  afford  a 
car.  and  public  transit  is  both  inadequate 
and  expensive,  and  his  Job  has  shifted 
to  a  suburb,  the  individual  will  have  a 
difUcult.  if  not  impossible  time,  earning 
a  living. 

The  needs  of  our  cities  should  not  be 
the  afterthoughts  of  our  national  goals 
and  priorities.  The  problems  of  urban 
mass  transit  represent  the  problems  of 
our  cities.  We  must  take  up  the  chaUenge 
to  meet  these  problems  before  our  cities 
choke  in  their  own  transportation  maze. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA— NO.  28 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  wu 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


Relations.  Today.  I  would  like  to  present 
a  further  prop-ess  report  which  lists  the 
action  taken  on  each  of  131  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  the  Commission  to 
the  Congress,  the  President,  or  to  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
ACIR  was  established  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1959  to  provide  a  much-needed 
permanent  center  in  our  federal  system 
for  bringing  the  viewpoints  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  to  bear  on  the  problems  af- 
fecting all  levels  of  government.  Elfforts 
to  implement  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations are  focused  as  much  on  the 
State  and  local  levels  as  oa  the  National. 
Just  this  year  ACIR's  State  legislative 
program  was  distributed  to  nearly  10.000 
State  and  local  officials  and  leaders  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  the 
legislation  that  established  this  Com- 
mission a  little  over  10  years  ago.  and  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Commissi(»i  since  its  Inception.  The 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
DwTKii)  and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullii.\n)  also  represent  the  House 
on  the  Commission.  The  other  body  is 
represented  by  the  Jimior  Senator  from 
Maine.  Mr.  Muskiz.  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ervin.  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Mr. 

MUNDT. 

Although  I  have  disagreed  with  cer- 
tain ACIR  recommendations,  I  believe 
the  Commission's  reports  are  all  valuable 
studies  of  intergovernmental  programs 
and  problems,  and  that  the  recommen- 
dations in  those  reports  deserve  very 
careful  consideration. 

As  I  pointed  out  2  years  ago.  while 
the  Commission's  efforts  to  help 
strengthen  otir  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  quite  widely  reported, 
Its  recommendations  directed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  less  well  known.  As 
shown  in  the  table  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission staff.  44  of  the  131  federally  ad- 
dressed recommendations  made  to  date 
have  been  enacted  into  law  or  Imple- 
mented through  directives  of  the  Office 
of  the  President.  Twelve  have  been  par- 
tially carried  out.  Eleven  have  been  un- 
favorably received — nine  by  the  Congress 
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and  two  by  the  executive  branch.  No  im- 
plementing steps  have  been  taken  as  yet 
on  28  recommendations,  and  31  recom- 
mendations are  awaiting  congressional 
action  on  bills  or  amedments  Introduced. 
The  status  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations at  the  national  level  may  be 
suuunarized  as  follows: 
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The  status  of  mdlvidual  ACIB  recciniman- 
dauons  follows: 

STATtTB  or   *CI«  aBOOMMKWDATlONS  TO  THE 

rtoauLi.   oovBuncENT' 
/.  Public  assistance 

1.  Amendment  of  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  Judicial  review  of  decisions  of 
HEW  Secretary  concerning  conformity  of 
State  plans.  Implemented  by  PL  8»-97. 

2.  To  give  HEW  SecreUry  discretionary 
authority  to  declare  pauts  rather  than  whole 
of  SUte  plans  out  of  conformity.  Amend- 
ment submitted  to  Ways  and  Means  (Jom- 
mlttee  in  1965;  not  adopted. 

3   TO  establish   a  permanent   Public  As- 
ac  ,  slstance  Advisory  CouncU.  ObJecUves  of  rec- 

3  1  ommendatlon  achieved  by  Issuance  of  Presi- 

**  dentlal  Memorandum  of  November  11.  1966. 

regarding  agency  consultation  with  State 
and  local  oOclals  upon  contemplated 
changes   In   grant-in-aid  regulations. 

4.  Removal  of  prohlblUon  in  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  against  OAA  payments  to  paUento 
In  mental  and  tul>ercular  institutions.  Im- 
plemented by  PL  89-97. 

6  Uberallae  single  SUte  agency  require- 
ment of  Social  Security  Act.  Implemented  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968.  PL  90-677. 

//.  Metropolitan  area  coordination 

1.  Federal  financial  support  an  a  contlnu- 
mg— m  contrast  to  a  proJect--basls  to  met- 
ropolitan planning  agencies.  Implemented 
by  administrative  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. Urban  Renewal  Admlnlstratton.  Au- 
gust 1963. 

2.  Expanded  Federal  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  metropolitan  planning  agencies. 
Implemented  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
PL  87-60,  and  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.  PL 
89-764. 

3.  Congressional  consent  In  advance  to  in- 
terstate compacts  created  by  planning  agen- 
cies In  those  metropolitan  areas  crossing 
State  lines.  Implemented  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961.  PL  87-60. 

4.  Review  by  a  metropoUtan  planning 
agency  of  appUcaUons  for  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  within  the  area  with  respect  to  airport, 
highway,  waste  treatment,  hospital  construc- 
Uon  and  certain  other  urban  development 


'  In  all  cases  the  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action  taken  was  subsequent  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  recommendation.  However, 
this  summary  Is  not  Intended  to  Imply  that 
In  all  cases  the  ACIR  recoanmendatlon  was 
the  sole  motivating  force  for  the  Iat« 
action. 


projects.  Implemented  by  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966.  PL  89-754. 

///.  Mass  transportation 

Provision  of  Federal  financial  assUtance 
In  the  form  of  loans  and  demonstraUon  and 
planning  grants  to  metropolitan  areas  for 
mass  transportation  facilities  and  services. 
Implemented  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
PL  87-60. 

IV.  Metropolitan  vaater  supply  and  seuMge 
treatment 

1.  Recommends  against  Federal  grant  as- 
sistance for  local  water  works  comparable  to 
Federal  grants  for  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction. Rejected  by  Congress;  water  sys- 
tem grants  avoUable  from  lour  separate 
agencies,  in  fact. 

2.  Amendment  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  matching  Incentives 
for  regional  facilities  and  an  increased  dollar 
celling  for  projects  in  larger  clUes.  Imple- 
mented by  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966.  PL 
89-234. 

3.  Amendment  of  Housing  statute  to  per- 
mit communities  of  50.000  or  more  to  qualify 
for  water  and  sewer  loans.  Implemented  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1965.  PL  89-117. 

4.  Amendment  of  Housing  statute  to  per- 
mit Joining  together  of  communities  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  over  50.000  for  pur- 
poses of  sewer  and  water  loan  assistance. 
Implemented  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  PL 
88-560. 

6.  Amendment  of  Housing  Act  to  tighten 
FHA  and  VA  mortgage  Insurance  require- 
ments regarding  weU  and  septic  tank  Instal- 
lations. Implemented  by  the  Hotislng  Act  of 
1965.  PL  89-117. 

6.  Amendment  of  Housing  Act  to  Include 
water  and  sewer  utilities  as  Insiurable  site 
preparation  and  development  costs.  Imple- 
mented by  Housing  Act  of  1965,  PL  89-117. 

7.  Evaluation  by  Federal  Executive  Branch 
of  Federal  enforcement  powers  and  financial 
incentives  reUtlve  to  Industrial  pollution. 
Implemented  by  Act  of  Surgeon  General  In 
chartering  study  of  'Industrial  Incentives  for 
Water  Pollution  Abatement."  Report  ren- 
dered In  February.  1965. 

8.  Consideration  of  urban  needs  In  future 
Federal  water  resotirces  planning  eqvUvalent 
to  consideration  given  navlgaUon,  power,  and 
agriculture.  Implemented  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1966  and  Senate 
Docimient  No.  97.  87th  Congress.  2nd  Ses- 
sion. 

V.  Federal  grants  for  urban  development 

1.  Favoring  of  general  purpose  units  of 
governments  as  Federal  aid  recipients,  other 
factors  being  equal.  Implemented  by  Inter- 
govemxnentad  Coc^iMratlcm  Act  of  1968,  PL 
90-677. 

2.  (Jongreaslonal  action  to  require  special 
purpose  units  of  government  to  coordinate 
theU  Federal  aid  acUvlUes  with  general  pur- 
pose units  of  government.  Implemented  by 
DemonstraUon  ClUes  and  MetropoUtan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  PL  89-764. 

3.  Authorization  and  encouragement  by 
Congress  and  execuUve  agencies  for  joint 
participation  by  local  governmental  units 
having  common  program  objectives  affecting 
development  of  urban  areas  overlapping  ex- 
isting poUtlcal  boundaries.  Implemented  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968,  PL  90-677. 

4.  Congressional  requirement  that  Federal 
aid  for  urban  development  purposes  be  con- 
sistent with  and  promote  effective  planning 
at  local  level — Implemented  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  PL 
90-677. 

6.  Broadening  of  section  701  assistance  to 
include  municipalities  and  cotintlee  over  60,- 
000  population.  In^lemented  In  part  (for 
counties)  by  HousUig  Act  of  1964,  PL  88-660. 

6.  BnacUnent  of  legislation  to  establish 
principle  of  Federal  Interagency  coordination 


m^nii  declaration  of  a  tmlfled  urban  develop- 
ment policy.  Implemented  by  the  Intergov- 
ertunental  (Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  PL  90- 
677. 

VI.  Metropolitan  social  and  economic 
disparities 

1.  Authorization  of  economic  and  social 
planning  assistance  by  Federal  Government 
on  same  basis  as  physical  planning.  PoUcy 
has  been  generally  accepted,  but  not  yet 
enunciated  on  a  government -wide  basis. 

2.  Amendment  of  Federal  housing  legisla- 
tion to  facilitate  use  of  Federal  private  hous- 
ing, authorize  rent  subsidies  and  permit 
financial  assistance  to  private  nonprofit 
housing  organizations.  Implemented  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965,  PL  89-117. 

3.  Federal  and  State  agencies  adopt  coop- 
erative agreements  for  enforcment  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  and  regulations  forbid- 
ding discrimination  in  housing.  No  action 
token  as  yet  to  follow  up  on  this  recommen- 
dation. 

4.  Removal  by  the  Congress  of  existing 
limitations  on  nonresidential  renewal  from 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  programs.  Amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  Congress  in  1966.  Re- 
jected. 

5.  Provision  for  Interstate  agreements  be- 
tween Secretary  of  Labor  and  governors  to 
provide  public  employment  services  on  an 
areawlde  basis  in  metropolitan  areas  re- 
gardless of  State  lines.  Implemented  by  Ad- 
ministrative Order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
February  1967. 

6.  Development  by  Federal  Government  of 
standards  of  measurement  of  costs  and  bene- 
fits for  areawlde  services  being  supported  by 
grant  and  loan  programs  in  metropolitan 
areas.  No  significant  implementation  action 
as  yet. 

VII.  Relocation  of  persons  and  businesses 
displaced  by  Federal  or  federally  aided 
programs 

1.  Establishment  by  Congress  of  a  uni- 
form relocation  policy.  Osntalned  in  Uni- 
form Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition  Pol- 
icies Act  of  1969  (S.  1.  Muskie.  et  ol.) .  poond 
by  the  Senate  and  now  pending  m  the 
House.  Companion  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  House  (HJl.  4678.  Fulton,  HJi.  6053. 
Teague  of  Texas,  and  BJL.  12902,  Thompson. 
New  Jersey). 

2.  Ck>ngresslonal  requirement  to  assure 
supply  of  housing  prior  to  displacement  in 
federally  aided  programs.  Ck>ntained  In  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Land  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1969  (S.  1)  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  now  pending  in  the  House. 

3.  Provision  of  uniform  and  equitable  Fed- 
eral payment  of  relocation  expenses  for  fam- 
ilies and  businesses  tmder  Federal  and  fed- 
erally aided  programs.  Contained  in  Unlfoim 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Land  Acquloltton 
PoUcies  Act  of  1969  (S.  1)  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  now  pending  in  the  House. 

4.  Broadening  of  Small  Btisiness  Act  to 
authorize  disaster  loans  to  small  business 
concerns  adversely  affected  (whether  or  not 
dispUced)  by  Federal  or  federally  aided 
Federal  works  programs.  Implemented  In 
part  by  PL  90-495. 

5.  Amendment  of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  to  permit  widow  and 
widower  owners  of  displaced  firms  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  manpower  retraining  allowances.  Im- 
plemented by  PL  89-15. 

6.  Provision  for  centralized  relocation  serv- 
ices and  programs  in  a  single  agency  at  the 
metropolitan  or  urban  level — Contained  in 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Land 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1969  (S.  1)  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  now  pending  in  the  House. 

7.  Requirement  for  advance  notice  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  local  units  of  government  of 
construction  program  which  wUl  displace 
persons  and  businesses — Contained  In  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Land  Acqui- 
sition PoUcles  Act  of  1969  (S.  1)  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  now  pending  In  the  Houao. 
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Vill.  Building  codes 

1  Authortzatlon  and  financing  by  the 
Congress  of  a  pobllc-prlvate  program  to  de- 
velop national*^  performance  criteria  for 
building  construction  No  implementation 
action  as  yet. 

2  EsiablUhment  of  a  continuing  naUonal 
program  of  building  research  Implemented 
by  section  1010  of  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan   Development  Act  of   1966.  PL 

3  Designation  bv  President  of  a  drafting 
group  representing  all  levels  of  government 
to  develop  a  national  voluntary  model  build- 
ing code    No  implementauon  action  as  yet. 

4  Development  and  use  of  a  common  set 
of  standards  by  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  responsibility  for  building 
construction.  Study  conducted  under  aegis 
of  Bureau  of  Budget  but  no  government-wide 
action  taken  as  yet. 

IX   AdmimftraUon  of  poverty  program 

1  Preference  bv  OEO  to  units  of  general 
government  rather  than  private  groups  In 
estAblishment  of  CAAs.  Implemented  by  P.L. 

90-222. 

2  Continuation  of  maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  poor  in  the  community  action 
program  1966  amendments  strengthened  pro- 
vision by  specifying  criteria  as  to  percentage 
of    representation,    residence,    selection    and 

approval. 

3  Requirement  that  CAAs  initial*  compre- 
hensive plans  as  a  basis  for  local  antlpoverty 
programs.  1967  amendments  proposed  by  OEO 
give  more  emphasis  to  community  action 
agencies'  planning  function,  but  sUll  do  not 
make  planning  a  requirement — P.L.  90-222 

4.  Increased  encouragement  by  OEO  of  co- 
operation among  separate  CAAs  In  metro- 
politan areas.  Concept  is  not  working  well  In 
a  number  of  metropolitan  areas,  and  recom- 
mendation should  be  considered  as  having 
been  rejected  through  experience. 

5  Use  bv  federal  agencies  of  geographic 
bases  for  multi-county  planning  as  estab- 
lished by  State  law  or  regulation  Imple- 
mented by  Presidential  Memorandum.  Sep- 
tember  1966  

6  Acceleration  of  efforts  by  OEO  Director 
to  implement  Section  612  preference  provi- 
sion ■  Recommendation  now  moot,  prefer- 
ence provision  itself  dropped  by  the  Congress 

7  Est*bUshment  of  machinery  by  Eco- 
nomic Opportumty  Council  to  insure  inte- 
grated planning  for  Job  creation  and  Job 
training  programs  No  specific  recommenda- 
tion as  vet.  -  J  » 

8  Acceleration  by  OEO  of  collecUon  of  daU 
on  incidence  of  poverty  and  application  of 
anu-pover:y  resources.  General  agreement  In 
OEO  implemented  In  efTect  through  OEO 
publication  of  catalog  of  assistance  programs 
by  county  In  human  reeourcee  field 

9.  Retention  of  gubernatorial  veto  regard- 
ing certain  OEO  programs.  Rejected:  OEO 
director  given  power  by  Congrese  to  override 
Governor's  veto. 

10  Establishment  of  uniform  procedures 
for  informing  governors  of  status  of  applica- 
tions in  connection  with  exercise  of  veto.  No 
specific  implemenUUon  progress  as  yet. 

11.  Acceleration  of  efforts  by  OEO  to  In- 
terest SUtes  in  acUng  as  contractors  for  Job 
Corps  facilities  Recommendation  now  moot: 
Job  Corps  discontinued. 

12.  Continuation  of  10  percent  non-Pederal 
matching  provision  for  community  action. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  adult  basic 
education  programs.  This  recommendation 
rejected  by  the  Congress.  LeglslaUon  in  1966 
Increased  non-federal  share  to  20  percent  for 
the  community  action  program  and  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  to  50  percent  for 
adult  basic  education,  all  effective  July  1. 
1967 

X.  Ettmte  and  gift  taxes 

Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
increase  the  credit  against  the  Federal  estate 
tax  for  Inheritance  and  estate  Uxes  paid  to 


the  Slates  Contained  In  the  Intergovern- 
mental Revenue  Act  of  1969  (S.  2483.  Muskle 
and  Goodell.  and  H.R.  13353.  Roth)  now 
pending  in  Congress. 

XI.  Investment  of  idle  cash  balance 
Cooperative  action  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  and  Stale  and  local  finance  of- 
ficers designed  to  provide  full  and  current  in- 
formation reg.irdlng  investment  opportu- 
nities in  short-term  Treasury  obligations.  Im- 
plemented by  action  of  U»e  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment in  Issuing  brochiu-e  entitled  'In- 
terest Bearing  US.  Government  Securities 
Available  for  Investment  of  Short-Term  Cash 
Balances  of  Local  and  State  Government," 
September  1963. 

XII.  Public  health  grants 

1.  Provision  of  transferability  of  the  funds 
among  public  health  categorical  granU.  Im- 
plemented by  PL  89-749 

2.  Standardization     of     matching     ratios 
among  public  health  categorical  grants.  Im- 
plemented by  PL  89-749 
XIII.  Congressional  review  of  Federal  grants- 

in-atd 


1.  Provisions  by  the  Congress  for  periodic 
review  of  future  grants-in-aid.  Implemented 
by  IntergovernmenUl  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968.  PL.  90-677. 

2  Periodic  review  by  Congressional  com- 
mittees and  executive  agencies  of  the  sUtus 
of  federal  grants-in-aid  now  In  exUtence. 
Implemented  by  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968.  PL.  90-577. 
XIV.  Taxation  of  private  property  on  Federal 
areas 

1  Federal  legislation  to  grant  Congres- 
sional consent  to  the  imposlUon  of  taxes  on 
privately  owned  real  and  personal  property 
in  federal  areas,  provided  certain  conditions 
regarding  rights  and  privileges  to  federal 
employees  are  granted  by  the  State  or  local 
government.  Contained  In  IntergovernmenUl 
Revenue  Act  of  1969  (S  2483.  Muskle  and 
Goodell.  and  H  R.  13353.  Roth) . 

2.  The  Commission  recommended  that  the 
President  and  Governors  support  Implemen- 
tation of  the  .eglslatlon.  Action  cannot  be 
taken  on  this  recommendation  pending  the 
outcome  of  efforts  in  the  Congress. 

XV.  Cooperattre  tax  administration 
1  Joint  action  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  SUtes  to  Identify  SUte  and  local 
records  and  types  of  Information  that  are 
potentially  useful  for  the  administration  of 
Federal  Income  and  other  taxes.  Largely 
completed  by  administrative  action  at  Fed- 
eral and  SUte  leveU. 

2.  Authorization  to  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  admit  State  and  local  tax  personnel  to 
IRS  training  programs  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  Implemented  by  PL.  87-70. 

3.  AuthorlzaUon  to  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  perform  sutlstlcal  and  related  serv- 
ices for  SUte  ux  agencies  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.    Implemented    by   PL    87-870. 

XVI.  Industrial  development  bonds 
Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  deny  rental  reduction  to  business  rent- 
ing publicly  constructed  industrtal  plants 
where  the  corporation  Itself  has  bought  up 
the  Issue  of  tax-exempt  securlUes  involved. 
Implemented  by  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968.  PL.  90-364. 
XVII.  Kole  of  equalization  in  Federal  grants 

1.  Enunciation  of  national  pcdlcy.  This  has 
been  discussed  with  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  other  Federal  ofBdaU;  no  specific  prog- 
ress ELS  yet. 

2.  LlmlUUon  of  equaJlzatlon  to  functions 
and  services  specifically  related  to  national 
objectives  This  recommendation  has  been 
discussed;  no  Executive  Order  or  Budget  cir- 
cular drafted  as  yet. 

3.  Removal  of  equalization  factors  from 
certain   categories   of    Federal    granU    (e.g.. 


planning   and   demonstration).    No   specific 
implementation  as  yet. 

4.  Provision  for  uniformity  in  the  mecha- 
nism of  equalization  provision  In  Federal 
granU.  No  specification  implemenutlon  as 
yet. 

5.  Requirement  by  the  President  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  review  adequacy  of  need  In- 
dexes and  appropriateness  of  equalization 
provisions  In  their  grant  programs.  No  spe- 
cific implementation  steps  as  yet. 

6.  Presidential  requirement  for  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  and  procedures  to  Improve 
measures  of  SUte  fiscal  capacity  and  tax 
effort  for  use  In  grant  administration.  No 
specific  Implementation  as  yet. 

XVIII.  Cigarette  taxes 
Joint  exploration  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  States  for  placing  of  cigarette 
taxes  at  the  manufacturers'  level  rather  than 
reUll  level — Proposal  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  No  specific  Implemenutlon  resuiu 
as  yet. 

XIX.  Documentary  stamp  taxes 
Repeal  of  Federal  stamp  taxes  on  convey- 
ances, such  repeal  to  be  effective  3  years  after 
enactment.  Implemented  by  P.L.  89-44. 
XX.  Income  tax  credit 

1.  Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  a  Federal  tax  credit  against  State 
and  local  Income  taxes  paid.  Contained  in 
the  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of  1969 
(S.  2483.  Muskle  and  Goodell,  and  H  R.  13353. 
Roth)   now  pending  In  Congress. 

2.  Authorization  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  enter  Into  agreemenu  with  SUtes 
for  Federal  collection  of  Slate  Income  uxes. 
Contained  In  the  IntergovernmenUl  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1969  (S.  2483.  Muskle  and  Goodell. 
and  H.R.  13353.  Roth)  now  pending  In 
Congress. 

XXI.  National  time  conformity 
Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  uniform 
time  bill.  Implemented  by  PX.  89-387. 

XXII.  state  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 

1  Enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress to  clarify  Jurisdictional  areas  regarding 
sales  and  use  taxes  Contained  In  Interstate 
Taxation  Act  of  1960  (S.  2804.  Magnuson.  et 
al.)  now  pending  In  Congress. 

2.  Enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress to  govern  apportionment  of  Income  of 
multi-State  businesses  for  purposes  of  SUte 
corporate  Incomes  taxes.  Contained  In  In- 
terstate Taxation  Act  of  1969  (S.  2804.  Mag- 
nuson. el  al.)    now  pending  In  Congress. 

XXIII.  Urban  and   rural   America:  Policies 

for  future  growth 

1.  Development  of  a  national  policy  to 
guide  decisions  at  the  national  level  which 
affect  the  patterns  of  urban  growth.  Con- 
tained In  Balanced  Urbanization  PoUcy  and 
Planning  Act  (H.R.  13217.  Dwyer  and  Foun- 
tain, and  S.  3228.  Muskle)  now  pending  In 
Congress. 

2.  Reassessment  of  the  policies  and  struc- 
ture of  multl-Sute  economic  planning  and 
development  agencies  and  that  such  agencies 
take  national  policies  into  account  In  the 
formulation  of  their  regional  programs,  and 
develop  regional  componenu  for  national 
policies  dealing  with  urban  growth.  No  ac- 
tion feasible  on  this  reconunendatlon  until 
national  urbanization  policy  adopted. 

3.  Congressional  authorization  of  Incen- 
tives for  business  and  industrial  location  pur- 
suant to  national  urbanization  policy.  Con- 
tained In  draft  bill  ready  for  Congressional 
Introduction. 

4.  Federal  legislation  providing  a  prefer- 
ence, in  the  award  of  public  contracu,  to 
labor-surplus  and  cerUln  other  areas,  pur- 
suant to  national  urbanization  policy.  Con- 
Ulned  in  draft  bill  ready  for  Congressional 
Introduction. 
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5  Promulgation,  by  the  President,  of  cri- 
teria for  location  of  Federal  buildings  and 
facilities  so  as  to  accord  with  national  ur- 
banization policy.  No  spertflc  Implemenu- 
tlon as  yet. 

6.  Estobllshment  of  Federal-SUte  match- 
ing program  Involving  resettlement  allow- 
ances for  low-Income  persons  migrating  from 
labor-surplus  areas.  Contained  In  draft  bill 
ready  for  Congressional  introduction. 

7.  Provision  of  additional  Federal  funds 
for  on-the-job  training  allowances  for  em- 
ployers In  labor-surplus  areas.  ConUlned  In 
draft  bill  ready  for  Congressional  introduc- 
tion. 

8.  Expansion  of  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment service  program.  Partially  implemented 
through  reorganization  of  manpower  training 
programs. 

9.  Esubltshment  of  a  nationwide  com- 
puterized Job  information  center.  Partial  im- 
plementation under  way  In  Department  of 

Labor. 

10.  Federal  legislation  that  eliminates  or 
reduces  the  mlgraUonal  influence  of  Inter- 
state variations  in  public  asslsunce  stand- 
ards and  benefits.  Contained  In  Admlnlstra- 
tlons  welfare  reform  legislation  pending  in 
the  Congress. 

11.  Expansion  and  adequate  funding  or 
volunury  programs  of  family  planning  for 
low-income  persons.  Contained  In  draft 
leglslaUon  ready  for  Congressional  intro- 
duction. 

12.  AddlUonal  Federal  assistance  for  new 
large-scale  urban  development  through  low 
interest  loans  and  capital  grante  for  land 
acquisitions.  Conulned  In  draft  legislation 

.  ready  for  Congressional  introduction. 

13.  Federal  aid  for  new  community  devel- 
opment, under  certain  conditions,  through 
Federal  low-Interest  loans  and  ux  incentives. 
Conulned  in  draft  legislation  ready  for  Con- 
gressional Introduction. 

14  Federal  legislation  providing  for  ex- 
perlmenul  new  community  building  on  fed- 
erally-owned lands.  Contained  In  draft  legis- 
lation ready  for  Congressional  introduction. 

XXIV.    Intergovernmental  Problems  in 
Medicaid 

1  The  Federal  Government  adhere  to  the 
1975  legislative  goal  of  comprehensive  tare 
for  the  needy  and  medically  needy:  but  that 
it  study  the  feasibility  of  broadening  the  fi- 
nancial base  of  Medicaid  through  more  In- 
volvement of  the  private  sector.  Rejected  by 
Congress  In  1969  by  postponing  the  1975 
goal  by  two  years.  ^  ,    „ 

2  Congress  amend  Medicaid  to  extend  from 
1970  to  1972  the  SUtes"  adoption  of  a  Medi- 
caid program  provided  that  they  submit  a 
propo^  SUte  plan  by  1971.  Rejected  by 
Congress. 

3  Congress  freeze  the  income  limit  torj^ 
medically  needy  at  150  percent  of  the  AFDC 
level  rather  than  letting  It  fall  to  133^  per- 
cent as  scheduled.  Rejected  by  Congress. 

4.  Congress  continue  to  appropriate  to 
Medicaid  on  an  "open-end"  basis;  that  Is. 
without  limlU  on  the  amount  that  may  go 
to  any  single  State.  This  policy  Is  still  being 
followed. 

5  The  Federal  Government  study  the  pres- 
ent allocation  of  fiscal  responsibility  for 
Medicaid  among  the  levels  of  government, 
with  special  reference  to  the  more  limited 
resources  of  SUtes  and  localities.  Recommen- 
ds Uon  moot  because  of  later  Commission  rec- 
ommendation for  Federal  assumption  of  toUl 
financial  responsibility  for  welfare  and  Medic- 
aid. 

6  The  Federal  Government  provide  match- 
ing funds  for  the  noncategorlcally  related 
needy  and  medically  needy.  No  Implementing 
action  Uken  as  yet. 

7.  Congress  amend  Medicaid  legislation  to 
give  SUtes  greater  latitude  In  setting  Uen 
and  recovery  provisions.  No  Implementing 
as  yet. 

8.  Congress  amend  Medicaid  legislation  to 


esUbllsh  cnterU  for  evaluating  those  parts 
of  SUU  plans  governing  limits  on  financial 
resources  that  medically  needy  recipients 
may  retain.  No  implementing  action  as  yet. 

9.  Congress  amend  Medicaid  leglslaUon  to 
give  SUtes  full  discretion  In  determining 
whether  and  how  the  non-Federal  cost  shall 
be  borne  by  localities.  No  implementing  ac- 
tion as  yet. 

10.  The  SecreUry  of  HEW  rescind  regula- 
tions requiring  hospital  reimbursements  un- 
der Medicaid  to  be  the  same  as  under  Medi- 
care. No  Implementing  action  as  yet. 

11.  Congress  modify  Medicaid  legislation  to 
allow  SUtes  to  depart  from  the  "compara- 
bility of  services"  requirement,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  No  Im- 
plementing action  as  yet. 

12.  The  President  direct  the  SecreUrtes 
of  InUrlor  and  HEW  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship between  Medicaid  and  medical  services 
provided  Indians  and  Eskimos  by  HEW.  No 
Implementing  action  as  yet. 

13.  States  be  allowed  to  experiment  with 
simplified  methods  for  establishing  finan- 
cial eligibility,  but  Federal  government 
should  not  mandate  specific  methods.  Re- 
jected by  HEW  regulation  requiring  SUtes 
to  adopt  a  simple  declaration  of  eligibility. 

XXV.  Industrial  location  and  State  and  local 
taxes 
The  President  direct  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  give  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  assembling  on  a  continuing 
basis  more  timely  and  detailed  geographical 
Information  on  Industrial  location  trends. 
Including  a  breakdown  among  central  city, 
suburban,  and  rural  portions  of  Standard 
Metropollun  Statistical  Areas.  Census  Bu- 
reau has  agreed  to  publish  this  type  of  In- 
formation In  the  Census  of  Manufacturers. 
XXVI. ^  Basic  structure  of  fiscal  federalism 

1.  Congress  and  the  Administration  adopt 
a  flexible  combination  of  Federal  financial 
asslsunce  to  States  and  localities.  The  Fed- 
eral support  payments,  adjusted  for  varta- 
tlons  In  Ux  effort,  could  be  made  to  either 
SUte  or  major  local  unite  of  government; 
they  should  not  conflict  with  any  existing 
comprehensive  SUte  plan.  Contained  In  the 
Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of  1969  (S. 
2483  Muskle  and  Goodell,  and  H.R.  13353 
Roth)  now  pending  In  Congress. 

2.  Congress  authorize  the  President  to 
submit  grant  consolidation  plans  subject  to 
veto  by  either  House  within  a  period  of  90 
days  Contained  in  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1969  (H.R.  7366  Fountain. 
et  al..  and  S.  2479  Muskle)  now  pending  In 
Congress. 

3.  Congress  and  the  President  reduce  the 
number  of  separate  authorizations  for  Fed- 
eral grants — as  a  general  goal  a  reduction  by 
at  least  half  the  number.  sUrtlng  with  con- 
solidation In  the  fields  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  water  and  sewer  facilities.  A  draft 
bill  has  been  prepared  and  Is  ready  for 
Congressional  introduction. 

4.  Congress  enact  legislation,  proposed  by 
the  Administration,  to  authorize  a  single 
grant  application  by  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernmente  for  Interrelated  projects.  ConUlned 
in  IntergovernmenUl  Cooperation  Act  of 
1969  <H.R.  7366,  Fountain,  et  al-  and  S. 
2479.  Muskle). 

5.  Joint  funding  of  proJecU  containing 
componenu  deriving  funds  from  several  Fed- 
eral sources.  Contained  In  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1969  (H.R.  7366.  Fountain, 
et  al..  and  S.  2479.  Muskle) . 

6.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  simplify  and 
systematize  the  varied  matching  and  appor- 
tionment formulas  governing  existing  grant 
programs.  No  specific  Implementation  action 
as  yet. 

XXVII.  Metropolitan  fiscal  disparity 
1.  Congress  expand,  to   Include  all  com- 
munities regardless  of  population,  the  cur- 
rent program  of  financial  assistance  for  SUte 


eetabllsbment  of  urban  Infomuitlon  and 
technical  assistance  to  small  commtuiltles. 
Rejected  repeatedly  by  the  Congress. 

2.  Federal.  sUte  and  local  financing  of 
neighborhood  Information  centers  and  refer- 
ral servlceB  be  authorized  to  orient  Imml- 
granU  and  others  to  the  demands  of  urban 
society.  Partially  Implemented  by  Inter- 
governmenUl funding  of  such  centers  under 
the  poverty  and  niodel  cities  programs. 

3.  Elementary  and  Secondiary  Education 
Act  be  amended  to  authorize  use  of  avail- 
able grant  funds  In  support  of  amended  State 
school  aid  formulas  which  reflect  higher  per 
pupil  costo  for  disadvantaged  children, 
especially  in  densely  populated  areas.  No 
Implemenutlon  action  as  yet. 

4.  Federal  Government  encourage  and  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  multidistrict 
educational  arrangemenU.  No  Implementa- 
tion action  as  yet. 

5.  A  national  system  of  social  accounte  be 
established,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  such  data  for  individual  cities, 
counties  and  SUndard  Metropolitan  Sutls- 
tlcal Areas,  as  well  as  SUte  and  national 
aggregates.  Implementation  begun  through 
Task  Force  on  Social  Accounte  set  up  In  1968 
In  HEW.  Report  under  consideration  by 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

6.  Internal  Revenue  Service  expand  Ite 
statistical  reports  on  income  to  provide  daU 
on  individual  unite  of  local  government  with- 
in Standard  Metropolitan  Sutlstlcal  Areas. 
Implemented  by  administrative  action  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  by  Ubulatlng  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  of  individuals  by  posUl 
zip  code. 

XXVIII.    Administration   of   Federal 
categorical  aids 

1.  Coordination  of  Federal  grant  programs 
being  administered  by  a  variety  of  Federal 
departmfnte  and  agencies  be  strengthened 
through  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Partially  implemented  by  various  presidential 
directives  and  by  Budget  Bureau  Circular 
A-95. 

2.  The  authority  to  review  and  approve 
plans  developed  as  a  condition  of  Federal 
formula-type  grante  to  SUte  and  local  gov- 
emmente  be  decentralized  to  Federal  re- 
gional offices  and  the  wide  variations  in 
boimdaries  of  Federal  administrative  regions 
be  reduced.  Partially  Implemented  by  direc- 
tive of  President  Nixon,  March  27,  1969. 

3.  Federal  Executive  Boards  be  brought  un- 
der Bureau  of  the  Budget  supervision  and  at 
least  one  ftill-tlme  staff  member  be  provided 
for  each  major  Board.  Partially  Implemented 
by  Presidential  Memorandum,  August  13, 
1969. 

4.  The  President  establish  a  computerized 
Information  system  for  grant  administra- 
tion, formulation  of  IntergovernmenUl  fiscal 
policy  and  for  other  management  purposes. 
Steps  being  taken  by  Budget  Bureau  to  im- 
plement partially  this  recommendation. 

5.  EsUbllshment  by  Congress  of  a  com- 
puterized information  system  for  review  of 
grant  programs  and  for  other  legislative  pur- 
poses. Contained  In  draft  legislation  now 
pending  in  the  House  Rules  Conunlttee. 

6.  Tapes  and  other  daU  produced  by  Fed- 
eral computerized  Information  sjrstems  be 
made  available  to  SUte  and  local  govem- 
mente.  Implemented  by  Budget  Bureau  Cir- 
cular A-97. 

7  Congress  authorized  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  tJ.S.  to  certify  SUte  auditing 
systems  and  those  systems  of  local  govern- 
ments receiving  sizable  grante  directly  from 
Federal  agencies.  In  lieu  of  fiscal  audlte  by 
Federal  agency  persoimel.  Contained  In  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1969 
(H.R.  7366  Fountain,  et  al.,  and  S.  2479.  Mus- 
kle) now  pending  in  Congress. 

8.  Congress  enact  legislation,  to  modify  the 
single  State  agency  requirement  associated 
with  Federal  grante-ln-ald  to  SUte  govem- 
mente  Implemented  by  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  Pi.  90-577. 
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0.  CongrMS  euact  general  legtsUtlon.  con- 
solidating tnaofar  as  possible  Into  a  single 
enactment  those  planning  requlremenU  to 
be  applicable  tc  existing  and  future  grant 
programs  Contained  In  Balanced  Urbanisa- 
tion Policy  and  Planning  Act  of  1969  (H.R. 
13217  Dwyer  and  Fountain)  now  pending  In 
CXtngresa. 

10  OongreM  revise  Section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  19M.  to  strengthen  compre- 
hensive planning  at  State,  regional,  metro- 
poUtan  and  local  levels,  and  to  require  re- 
view and  comment  by  State  planning  agen- 
cies of  project  propoaals  impinging  upon 
State  or  local  comprehensive  plans  The  Cotn- 
mlsalon  took  no  position  on  assignment  of 
responslblUty  within  the  Federal  OoTem- 
ment  for  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  planning  acttvltles  Contained  in 
Balanced  UrbanlzaUon  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act  of  19«9  (HH.  13217,  Dwyer  and 
PoundaUon). 

XXiX  state  aid  to  lot»l  govemmenta 
1  The  Pederml  Oovemment  assume  com- 
plete financial  responsibility  for  all  public 
Lslstance  programs,  including  Medicaid,  with 
State  and  local  governments  continuing  to 
administer  programs  Contained  In  b"»  »<> 
nationalize     the     welfare     system     {S.  IBOO. 

Ooodell).  ^  .      . 

a  The  FWeral-Ald  Highway  Act  be  revised 
to  provide  a  financial  incentive  to  encour- 
age greater  State  development  of  a  coordi- 
nated urban  and  rural  highway  system,  with 
special  recognition  of  the  needs  for  mass 
transportation  facilities  in  urban  areas  No 
specific  implementation  action  as  yet. 
XXX.  EligiWUty  of  Stmte  legUlative  agencies 
for  Federml  reteareh  grant* 

R«cocnmendj  the  lis\ianoe  of  an  approprlaU 
communlcaUon  from  the  Prealdent  to  de- 
partments and  agencies  setting  forth  crttwU 
under  which  State  legUlaUre  commltteea  and 
agencies  should  and  should  not  be  admltt«d 
■a  eUglbl*  oomprtltort  for  Federal  research 
grants  Implemented  by  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et memorandum  dated  December  23.  1««. 

PKMOINC  rEBOLAL  LKdBLATIOIf 

The  thirty-one  Advisory  Commission  rec- 
ommendaUons  now  pending  before  Congress 
are  contained  In  the  following  bills: 

The  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1M9  (S.  1. 
Muakle  et  al.:  and  H.R.  4678.  Fulton:  HJt. 
a063.  Teague  of  Texas;  and  H^.  12002. 
Tbompeon.  New  Jersey) .  ThU  measure  would 
provide  for  uniform  and  equitable  treatment 
of  persons  displaced  from  their  homes,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  by  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted programs  and  establish  uniform  and 
equitable  Federal  land  acquislUon  poUcles. 
These  provlstons  would  carry  out  the  major 
recommendations  for  a  uniform  relocation 
poucy  for  aU  Federal  programs  in  Relocation: 
Unequal  Treatment  of  People  and  Businessfs 
Displaced  by  Government.  January  1066. 
(Passsd  by  the  Senate;  bearings  held  by 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.) 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1969  (8.  2470.  Muskle)  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  Hearings  have 
been  completed  on  a  companion  bill  In  the 
House  (HJl.  73M.  Fountain,  et  al.).  These 
measures  are  designed  to  build  on  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1908  by 
providing  for  Joint  funding;  simplification 
of  accounting,  auditing  and  reporting  pro- 
cedures; consolidation  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams; and  strengthened  Congressional  over- 
sight of  Federal  aid.  The  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee deleted  the  grant  consolidation  title  In 
S.  2479,  and  approved  the  Administration's 
grant  conaoUdaUon  measure  (S.  2036)  which 
closely  parallels  the  ACIR  proposal.  The  bill 
authorlxes  the  President  to  propose  consoli- 
dation of  Federal  grant  programs  which 
would  go  Into  effect  unless  vetoed  by  Con- 
gress. These  measures  Implement  several  of 


the  Commission's  recommendations  In  r<«cal 
Balance  in  the  American  Federal  Sifstem. 
October  1S67.  and  one  basic  proposal  ad- 
ranced  In  the  earlier  ACIK  report  on  Periodic 
Congressional  Reassessment  of  Grants-ln- 
Atd  to  State  and  Local  Governments  (June 

1961). 

The  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of 
1969  (8  2483.  Muskle  and  OoodeU  and  H.R 
13363.  Roth).  This  measure  Is  designed  to 
permit  State  and  local  governmenU  greater 
fiscal  flexibility  and  to  enhance  fiscal  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  government 
and  States  and  locallUes  Senate  hearings  on 
this  bill  have  been  completed.  The  bill  would 
give  States  access  to  a  prime  revenue  source — 
the  Federal  income  tax— and  encourage 
States  to  make  more  Intensive  use  of  State 
personal  income  taxes  A  specified  amount 
of  Federal  revenue  would  be  diverted  annu- 
ally into  a  trust  fund  for  subsequent  redistri- 
bution to  State  and  local  governments  on  a 
per  capita  basis  adjusted  for  tax  effort.  Also, 
the  bill  provides  that  taxpayers  would  be 
allowed  a  partial  credit  against  their  Federal 
income  tax  liability  for  any  State  and  local 
Income  taxes  they  have  paid  In  order  to  offset 
the  deterrent  effect  of  heavy  federal  Income 
taxes  upon  State  and  local  use  of  this  tax. 

Other  provisions  would  (1)  authorise  the 
C.S.  Treasury  to  collect  State  personal  Income 
taxes  under  mutually  agreeable  tenns;  (2) 
enlarge  and  restructure  the  Federal  tax  credit 
for  State  death  tax  paymenU.  proTlded  a 
State  adopts  an  "estate-type"  tax — thereby 
simplifying  taxpayer  compliance — and  In- 
creases Its  death  tax  rates  so  as  to  capture 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  enlarged  Fed- 
eral tax  credit;  and  (3)  permit  SUtes  and 
their  localities  to  tax  the  personal  property 
of  private  Individuals  located  in  enclaves 
under  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdictions,  pro- 
vided a  designated  Federal  agency  certified 
that  all  persons  residing  in  such  Federal  en- 
claves enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  other  residents  of  the  State. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  would  Implement  a 
major  recommendation  made  by  the  Com- 
mission in  Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American 
Federal  System,  October  1967.  Title  II  in- 
corporates the  parttal  tax  credit  proposal  ad- 
vanced In  Federal-State  Coordination  of  Per- 
sonal Income  Taxes,  October  1966.  Title  III. 
which  authorlxes  Treasury  collection  of  State 
Income  taxes.  Implement  another  recom- 
mendation advanced  In  the  same  report.  The 
restructuring  of  Federal  credits  for  State 
death  tax  payments,  proposed  in  Title  IV, 
would  carry  out  a  recomnaendatlon  made  in 
the  CommUklon's  report.  Coordination  of 
State  and  Federal  Inheritance,  Estate,  and 
Gift  Taxes,  January  1961.  The  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Buck  Act.  found  in  Title 
V.  seeks  to  Implement  a  policy  objective  ad- 
vanced In  State  and  Local  Taxation  of  Pri- 
vately Ovened  Property  Located  on  Federal 
Areas,  June  1961,  and  reafBnned  In  1966  by 
the  Commission. 

The  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and 
Planning  Act  of  1969  (H.R  13217.  Dwyer  and 
Fountain).  This  measure  incorporates  cer- 
tain recommendations  contained  In  Urban 
and  Rural  America:  Policies  for  Future 
Growth,  April  1968,  and  Fiscal  Balance  in 
the  American  Federal  System,  October  1967. 
The  four-tlUe  bill  would  (1)  provide  for  the 
development  of  a  national  policy  on  urban 
growth:  (2)  establish  a  system  for  Federal 
financial  support  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, replacing  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended:  and  (3)  apply  a 
uniform  definition  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  a  coordinated  approach  to  func- 
tional planning  conforming  requirements  for 
grant  programs. 

The  propoaed  legislation  cleans  up  and 
consolidates  Into  a  single  bill  all  of  the  com- 
prehensive planning  requirements  now  at- 
tached to  many  of  the  Federal  aid  program* 
as  well  as  several  functional  planning  pro- 
TUlons.  Responsibility  for  dsvelofdng  a  na- 


tional urbanisation  policy  would  be  assigned 
to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
an  annual  urbanization  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  would  be  required.  A 
companion  bill  was  Included  in  the  Senate 
(8.  3228.  Muskle). 

The  Interstate  Taxation  Act  (S.  2804, 
Magnuson  et  al.)  deals  with  State  business 
taxes  as  they  apply  to  Interstate  firms.  This 
bill  grants  Congressional  consent  to  the 
"MultUtate  Tax  Compact"  which  U  designed 
to  faclllUte  consistency  In  SUte  tax  treat- 
ment of  such  firms.  Eighteen  States  have 
already  enacted  the  compact.  Interstate 
firms  doing  business  In  these  States  now 
have  the  option  of  using  the  three-factor  for- 
mula proposed  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  (property,  payroll 
and  sales)  for  apportioning  multlstate  cor- 
porate Income  for  State  tax  ptirposes. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  all  SUtes 
would  be  reqxilred  to  offer  the  same  option 
beginning  July  1.  1971,  whether  or  not  the 
State  has  Joined  the  compact  This  bill  Is  a 
counter-proposal  to  the  House-passed  bill 
(H.R.  7906)  that  would  define  State  taxing 
Jurisdictions  with  respect  to  Interstate  firms 
and  set  an  upper  limit  on  the  amount  of  In- 
come attributable  to  business  done  in  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  a  two- factor  (property 
and  payroll)  formula.  In  many  other  ma- 
jor respects  S.  2804  and  HH.  7906  are  similar 
S.  2804  seeks  to  carry  out  proposals  adopted 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  In  1966  to  recon- 
cile two  competing  national  objectives — the 
need  to  minimize  State  impediments  to  the 
free  flow  of  Interstate  commerce  while  maxi- 
mizing State  discretion  In  tax  policy  matters. 

Amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  (H  R.  514.  Perkins;  and 
8.  2461.  Pell).  The  legislation  contemplates 
consolidation  of  several  separate  Federal  cat- 
egorical aids  for  education.  The  consolida- 
tions would  Implement  a  recommendation  In 
Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American  Federal  Sys- 
tem, October  1967.  which  noted  that  the 
rapid  expansion  in  a  number  of  grants  has 
contributed  to  functional  fragmentation  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  pooling  of  separate  grants  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  two  or  more  educational  pro- 
grams Into  a  consolidated  grant,  as  proposed 
In  B.  2461.  represents  a  constructive  exten- 
sion of  the  consolidation  Idea  Into  the  field 
of  grant  program  administration.  By  allow- 
ing the  SUtes  greater  flexibility  and  sim- 
plicity In  administering  education  granu, 
the  bill  would  permit  SUte  educaUonal  agen- 
cies to  attune  their  efforts  more  fully  to  the 
pursuit   of    educaUonal    objectives. 

The  Urban  and  Rural  Development  Act — 
In  draft  form  ready  for  Congreaalonal  Intro- 
duction. This  measure  would  provide  assist- 
ance and  incentives  for  urban  growth  and 
economic  development  In  conformance  with 
national  urbanization  policy  through: 

Incentives  for  business  or  Industrial  loca- 
tion; 

Assistance  for  low-income  persons  In  labor- 
surplus  areas  seeking  to  find  employment  In 
designated  urban  growth  areas: 

Additional  loan  and  grant  assistance  to 
public  agencies  and  loan  and  tax  assistance 
to  private  developers  to  facilitate  the  as- 
sembly and  Improvement  ot  land  for  large- 
scale  urban  and  new  community  develop- 
ment: and 

A  Federal  urban  land  acquisition  and  Im- 
provement program  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  new  oonxmunltles. 

The  recommendations  embodied  In  this 
bill  come  largely  from  Urban  and  Rural 
America:  Policies  for  Future  Growth  (April 
1968). 

Water  and  Sewer  Facilities  Grant  and  Loan 
Consolidation  Act — in  draft  form  ready  for 
Congressional  introduction.  This  measure 
would  provide  for  concentrating  all  direct 
grant  and  loan  programs  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities  and  treatment  works  In  two  agen- 
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otes — HUD  and  Interior  (Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration) .  The  ap- 
proach Uken  Is  to  assign  HUD  the  re^x>nsl- 
blllty  for  administering  grants  and  loans  for 
basic  public  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
FWPCA  would  be  given  responslbUlty  for  aU 
waste  treatment  works  (Including  Intercept- 
ing and  outfall  sewers).  Authorizations  for 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire  and  KocAomlc 
Development  AdmlnlaU-atlon  would  be  re- 
pealed or  amended  to  ensure  that  they  will 
have  no  grant  and  loan  authority  in  these 
areas. 


THE    NATIONAL    TIMBER    CONSER- 
VATION    AND     MANAGEMENT     ACT 

(Mr.  BARRETTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recou  and  to  include  a 
letter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tim- 
ber conservation  and  management  bill, 
which  I  hope  will  be  before  the  House 
very  soon,  is  urgently  needed  for  the 
achievement  of  our  housing  goals  and 
the  improvement  of  our  urban  environ- 
ment Today,  as  never  before,  there  is 
concern  and  support  for  planning  ahead 
for  the  things  that  affect  our  everyday 
life.  The  kind  of  environment  that  our 
people  need  and  deserve  Includes  many 
things — air  and  water  pollution  control, 
the  elimination  of  slums,  an  urban  policy 
including  the  development  of  new  com- 
munities, and  the  provision  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  services  needed  in  every- 
day life.  One  of  the  most  basic  elements 
in  this  drive  was  stated  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  as  the  achievement,  as  soon 
as  feasible,  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  environment  for  every  American 
family.  The  Housing  Act  of  1968  sharp- 
ened our  focus  by  setting  a  goal  of  26 
million  new  units  over  the  next  10  years. 
To  accomplish  this,  we  must  double  the 
current  output  of  housing  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  maintain  that  accelerated  rate 
for  a  full  decade.  To  do  this  will  mean 
a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  lum- 
ber. This  will  have  a  tremendous  Impact 
on  lumber  demand,  since  homebullding 
is  the  largest  single  user  of  lumber.  Con- 
versely, lumber  is  the  most  important 
single  item  used  in  housing  and  its  price 
and  availability  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  housing  volume  we  can  achieve 
and  the  price  at  which  new  homes  can 
be  offered. 

The  national  timber  conservation  and 
management  bill  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant housing  bills  that  we  will  have 
before  us  this  year. 

We  have  clear  warning  of  the  vital 
role  which  lumber  plays  in  homebulld- 
ing from  the  shortage-plagued  years 
following  World  War  II  and.  more  re- 
cently, the  sharp  increase  in  lumber 
prices  last  year  when  the  annual  rate 
of  homebullding  briefly  approached  2 
million.  The  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration are  both  committed  to  the 
achievement  of  an  even  higher  rate  of 
homebullding — 2.6  million — and  the 
maintenance  of  that  rate  for  many 
years.  It  is  obvious  that  present  prac- 
tices will  not  provide  that  supply  of 
lumber  In  spite  of  our  ample  timber  sup- 
ply, because  we  are  using  only  part  of 
those  resources  and  we  are  not  devoting 
sufficient  effort  to  modem  forest  man- 
agement techniques. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  improve  the 
urban  environment  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens  live  and  in  which 
decent  housing  is  a  basic  element,  it  is 
essential  that  we  enact  the  national 
timber  management  and  conservation 
bill.  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  we  will  find 
that  when  the  stranglehold  of  tight  mon- 
ey on  homebullding  is  relieved  and  hous- 
ing starts  increase,  that  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  another  serious  problem — 
that  of  sharply  inflated  lumber  prices  and 
a  shortage  of  timber  management  that 
will  cripple  our  efforts  to  achieve  our  na- 
tional housing  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  the  thought- 
ful endorsement  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Of- 
ficials which  spealcs  for  over  1,700  local 
public  agencies  dealing  with  housing  and 
urban  renewal.  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  in  support 
of  this  bill  from  their  president,  Mr. 
Eneas  J.  Kane: 

National  Association  or  Housing 

AMD   RKDEVELOPMXNT   OITICIALS, 

February,  12,  1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  BAxarrr, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Housing.  US. 
House     of     Representatives,     Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Baxxxtt:  On  June  4,  our  Presi- 
dent William  L.  Bafsky  submitted  a  sUte- 
ment  In  support  of  the  National  Timber 
Oonservattoo  and  Management  Act  of  1969, 
now  HR  12036.  As  the  new  President  of 
NAHRO,  I  have  today  reaffirmed  support  of 
this  legislation  to  John  L.  McMillan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  ForesU.  I 
bring  this  matter  to  your  attention  because 
of  the  relaUonshlp  of  this  legislation  to  the 
achievement  of  national  housing  goals. 

The  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials  is  composed  of  over 
1700  local  public  agencies  and  7000  Individ- 
uals administering  public  housing,  urban  re- 
newal and  housing  codes  throughout  the 
United  States.  Our  partlcvUar  Interest  In  the 
pending  legislation  is  that  we  recognize  that 
It  U  Intei^ally  related  to  the  achievement 
of  the  10-year  housing  goals,  particularly 
those  for  low  and  moderate  income  families, 
adopted  by  the  Congress  In  1968.  The  HUD 
Secretary  has  testified  that  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  timber  must  be  expanded  by 
about  60  percent  If  the  lO-year  productton 
goals  are  to  be  met. 

We  recognise  that  there  Is  honest  con- 
cern about  the  Impact  of  using  the  national 
forests  for  Increased  timber  yield.  We  know 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests  has  given 
extensive  attention  to  this  question,  and  we 
are  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agtlculttire  and  the  Chief  Forester 
of  the  United  SUtes  that  adequate  safe- 
guards and  an  effective  management  system 
are  now  contained  in  the  biU. 

If  the  10-year  housing  goals  for  the  na- 
tion are  to  become  a  reality,  there  are  a 
number  of  ImperUnt  elements  that  must 
be  provided — an  adequate  timber  supply  Is 
one  of  them.  Adequate  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families  can  no  longer  be 
delayed.  We  urge  the  approval  of  HJt.  12025. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Enxas  J.  Kanx. 

President. 


METRO,  FREEWAY  ROUTES 
COMPARED 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


the  following  item  from  the  Washington 
Post,  of  February  15,  1970,  concerning 
the  displacement  of  businesses  and 
homes  by  freeway  and  subway  develop- 
ments in  the  District  of  Coliunbia: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  16.  1970] 
Metro,  Fbbbwat  Routes  Cokpared 
(ByJackElsen) 

Warxentoh,  Va.,  February  14 — ^The  Metro 
subway  line  between  Washington's  Union 
Station  and  the  Olenmont  area  north  of 
Silver  ^rlng  will  displace  about  the  same 
number  of  businesses  as  the  proposed  North 
Central  Freeway  through  part  of  the  same 
corridor,  partlc^ants  In  a  Metro  conference 
were  told  here  today. 

Disclosure  of  the  figures  provided  a  new 
ingredient  in  the  Washington  City  CouncU 
deUberatlons  over  what  route  It  will  recom- 
mend to  Congress  for  a  road  between  the 
downtown  area  and  suburban  Maryland.  Its 
action,  required  by  the  Highway  Act  of  1968, 
Is  scheduled  for  Tuesday  night. 

One  of  many  objections  raised  by  foes  of 
the  North  Central  route  at  a  recent  series  of 
CouncU  hearings  was  the  extent  of  displace- 
ment. Many  urged  total  dependence  upon 
raU  transit. 

The  D.C.  highway  department  has  esti- 
mated that  the  road  within  Washington 
would  displace  223  housing  unlta  including 
32  already  acqiiired,  plus  121  businesses. 

At  today's  meeting,  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority's  real  estate 
department  r^>orted  that  the  entire  Glen- 
mont  route — not  Just  the  section  paraUel  to 
the  freeway  alignment — would  displace 
about  66  dwelling  units  and  314  businesses. 

Of  these  businesses,  however,  about  66  In 
downtown  Washington  already  have  been 
acquired  and  relocated,  leaving  about  169, 
the  bulk  of  them  apparently  along  the  North 
Central  corridor  In  both  Washington  and 
Montgomery  County. 

Directly  comparable  figures  were  not  avail- 
able here  today. 

The  Glenmont  route  wlU  begin  at  12th 
and  O  Streeta  NW  and  wlU  foUow  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  tracks  as  far  as  SUver 
Spring. 

R.  Dana  Wallace,  deputy  director  of  the 
highway  department,  said  the  road  figure  on 
displacements,  Includes  a  substantial  num- 
ber that  overlap  those  In  the  Metro  estimate 
and  apparently  would  have  to  be  removed 
even  if  the  road  were  not  built. 

Washington  City  CouncUwoman  Margaret 
A.  Haywood,  an  alternate  Metro  director,  and 
Councilman  Joseph  P.  Yeldell.  the  Metro 
board  chairman,  both  said  they  would  ask 
for  clear  figures  before  making  their  final 
decisions  on  the  road. 

liir.  Speaker,  as  the  city  of  Washington 
embarks  upon  a  program  of  monumental 
expansion  of  its  transportation  facilities, 
there  is  much  discussion  concerning  the 
dislocation  of  housing,  businesses,  and 
public  buildings  by  freeway  and  transit 
construction. 

To  alleviate  some  of  this  dislocation  af- 
fected by  freeway  construction  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  leglslatioa,  with  co- 
sponsorship  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Hogan 
of  Maryland  and  Mr.  Bsothill  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  will  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  lease  airspace  above  and 
below  freeways  within  the  District.  I  pre- 
viously introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
90th  Congress  in  June  1967. 

In  a  strictly  limited  sense,  air  rights 
legislaticm  will  merely  promote  public 
and  private  construction  in  airspace  over, 
under,  and  adjacent  to  highways.  In  total 
impact,  however,  it  represents  a  power- 
ful toed  for  achieving  a  balanced  ac- 
commodation of  the  city's  transportation 
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and  redevelopment  needs.  It  can  add,  in 
effect,  prime  land  to  the  city's  tax  base, 
increase  space  available  for  a  wide  range 
of  faculties,  particularly  hoxislng  and  en- 
hance the  appearance  of  many  areas  of 
Washington  in  keeping  with  its  role  as 
the  Federal  city. 

It  can  be  justified,  of  course,  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  disruptive  effects 
of  freeway  construction  on  the  city  and 
its  residents.  Though  criticism  of  free- 
ways is  often  greatly  exaggerated,  I  rec- 
ognize that  much  of  the  concern — shared 
by  my  constituents — has  some  basis  in 
fact.  To  say  so  does  no  disservice  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  E)epartment  of 
Highways,  which  is  in  the  forefront  in 
advocating  air  rights  development.  In- 
deed, if  air  rights  construction  served 
solely  to  make  freeways  compatible  with 
a  healthy  urban  environment — and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will— It  will  be  fully 
justified  on  that  basis  alone.  But  I  pre- 
fer, Mr.  Speaker,  to  view  air  rights  de- 
velopment in  a  positive  light  in  that  It 
represents  a  constructive  realignment  of 
our  thinking  in  the  direction  of  multiple 
use  of  what  has  become  an  increasingly 
costly  and  scarce  resource — urban  land. 

The  problems  of  cost  and  land  scarcity 
are  peculiarly  aggravated,  of  course,  in 
the  District  where  Federal  holdings  limit 
usable  and  taxable  space,  and  building 
restrictions  further  limit  use  of  the 
space  available.  This  is  painfully  true 
now  and  will  become  more  so  in  the 
years  ahead  as  increases  in  population 
and  employment  generate  greater  de- 
mand for  new  public  and  private  con- 
struction, not  to  mention  replacement  of 
obsolete  facilities. 

Air  rights  construction  can  play  an 
integral  role,  not  as  frosting  on  the  cake 
but  as  part  of  the  cake.  Such  multiple 
use  can  lower  the  cost  of  public  facili- 
ties built  in  leased  air  space.  Use  of  air 
space  for  commercial,  industrial  or  res- 
idential purposes  would  help  achieve  the 
goal  of  greater  private  investment  in 
our  downtown  areas. 

New  and  more  productive  facilities, 
perhaps  made  more  accessible  by  adja- 
cent highway  connections,  could  well  go 
on  the  tax  rolls  at  a  rate  much  higher 
than  that  of  what  they  replaced.  Leasing 
to  private  Interests  would  also  represent 
another  source  of  revenue  to  balance 
against  higher  costs  involved  In  founda- 
tion and  deck  work  over  freeways.  In 
sum.  the  result  would  be  to  recapture — 
for  the  public  benefit — some  of  the  Im- 
mense amoimt  of  public  investment  in 
public  facilities. 

A  more  direct  impact,  of  course.  Is  on 
the  lives  of  people.  Air  rights  housing 
can  relocate  families  displaced  for  free- 
way construction.  We  can  legitimately 
hope  that  no  family  would  be  uprooted 
before  replacement  facilities  were  avail- 
able. If  this  were  the  only  result,  this 
legislation  would  be  fully  justified  But 
this  badly  understates  the  potential  of 
this  bill.  Air  rights  housing  can  accom- 
modate more  than  the  number  displaced, 
besides  furnishing  open  space  and  other 
amenities.  The  key  tigain  Is  multiple  use 
of  land.  Whatever  advances  have  and 
will  be  made  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try, with  new  materials,  greater  pre- 
fabrtcatlon  and  Improved  on-site  build- 


ing techniques,  the  cost  of  urban  land 
will  remain  the  single  major  deterrent  to 
large-scale  economies.  And  with  air 
rights  on  multiple  use  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reduce  what  had  been  the 
irreducible  minimum  element  of  cost. 
How  widely  we  can  apply  this  approach 
in  future  years  will  depend  on  economics 
and  new  technology.  Uses  appropriate 
for  one  piece  of  airspace  might  be  totally 
unsuited  to  another,  for  cost,  planning, 
esthetic,  or  other  reasons.  What  might 
be  uneconomic  today  might  be  justified 
tomorrow  by  increased  demand  for  space. 
Soils  engineers  are  making  progress  In 
devising  new  ways  to  make  possible  con- 
struction of  foundations  on  what  was 
once  considered  marginally  useful  land. 

A  vital  consideration  in  this  legisla- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  is  the  potential 
for  providing  parking  so  as  to  combat 
the  blighting  effect  of  surface  street  con- 
gestion. Location  of  planned  parking  at 
strategic  locations  will  mean  that  many 
cars  entering  the  city  will — in  effect — 
never  leave  the  freeway.  This  will  hold 
most  promise  if  the  freeways  and  park- 
ing are  x-iewed  as  coordinated  elements 
01  a  transportation  system  including 
buses  and  rail  rapid  transit.  Experience 
In  other  cities  has  shown  that  rail  rapid 
transit,  by  attracting  riders  to  public 
transportation  creates  increased  demand 
for  bus  service.  Thus  we  can  expect  the 
auto  commuter  to  be  served  by  bus  or 
rail  for  downtown  mobility  provided  he 
has  a  place  to  park. 

In  another  vein.  Mr.  Speaker,  cities 
Indeed  must  be  for  people.  They  are 
works  of  man.  and  man  has  made  much 
ugliness.  But  while  I  am  an  accredited, 
card-carrying  conservationist  with  years 
of  work  in  the  field.  I  grow  Impatient 
with  those  who  suggest  that  the  works  of 
man — his  streets  and  his  buildings — are 
inherently  incapable  of  beauty  and  util- 
ity. I  am  convinced  that  multiple  use  of 
our  city  landscape  can  pay  economic 
dividends,  improve  the  lot  of  people,  and 
create  a  vitality  and  diversity  that  will 
make  the  city  a  more  satisfying  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work. 


ta  the  freedom  of  choice  approach. 
Each  time  the  other  body  succeeded  in 
weakening  the  language  of  the  House- 
pasfed  bill. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  caused  turmoil  and 
confusion  in  many  of  the  schools  in  my 
State  of  Florida.  Both  black  and  white 
students  alike  are  having  to  bear  the 
burden  of  forced  busing  and  the  closing 
of  schools. 

I  believe  that  these  two  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee provide  a  sensible  approach  to  solv- 
ing the  problems  that  face  many  of  our 
schools  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep 
these  amendments  in  the  bill  when  it  is 
considered  on  the  fioor. 


ROGERS  URGES  ADOPTION  OP 
ANTEFORCED  BUSING  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  HEW  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  two 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  its  consideration  of 
the  revised  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill  which  would  prohibit  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
withholding  Federal  funds  from  school 
districts  to  force  busing  and  the  closing 
of  schools,  and  which  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  Federal  moneys  to  formulate  or 
carry  out  any  effort  to  abolish  freedom - 
of-choice  plans. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  in  1968 
and  again  in  1969  this  body  adopted 
language  in  HEW  appropriation  bills 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  forced  busing  of  students, 
for  the  closing  of  schools  or  in  opposition 


LITHUANIAN  LIBERATION 

•  Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  52d  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  Lithuania.  It  Is  a  day 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  sets 
aside  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  support 
for  the  liberation  of  this  wonderful  land. 
All  of  us  in  America  should  take  the  time 
to  look  at  our  free  society  and  note  how 
many  coimtries  of  the  world  are  exploited 
by  a  totalitarian  regime.  We  should  not 
remain  apathetic  to  the  plight  of  Lithu- 
ania or  the  other  countries  that  were 
overrun  by  the  Soviets.  I  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416  and  I  know 
all  of  my  colleagues  who  cherish  liberty 
and  democracy  will  do  the  same. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can Lithuanians  in  the  United  States 
who  have  helped  to  make  our  country 
strong  and  prosperous.  These  people  have 
families  and  loved  ones  who  can  attest 
to  the  killings  and  horrors  of  life  under  a 
Soviet  regime.  I  hope  none  of  us  in  this 
body  will  be  so  callous  to  the  cause  of 
justice,  as  to  sit  back  and  say  we  do  not 
care  if  lives  are  snuffed  out  and  freedom 
trampled. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Henderson  (at  th^  request  of 
Mr.  JoNcs  of  North  Carolina),  for  Feb- 
ruary 16  and  17,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoLiriELD),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  iinanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalen)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Porr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BxTSH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  1  hour,  on  Febru- 
ary 24. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiAGGi)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  for  30  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Mr.  CONYERS,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Mr.  Nedzi,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 24. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  pertinent  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Donohue  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  today  on  H.R.  15062. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  in- 
clude a  questiormaire  and  letter  of  in- 
formation, as  official  business. 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  today  in  connection  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalen  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Whalen.  , 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida.   ' 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  LuKENS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  j 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Miz»:ll  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiAOoi)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foley  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EILBERG. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Natchxr. 

Mr.  Schiuer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Kastenmxixr. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  IlU^ois  in  two  In- 
stances. 


Mr.  Hicks  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Daniel  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pattin. 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  16, 1970, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  8664.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase  In 
tlie  number  of  flag  oflBcers  who  may  serve 
on  certain  selection  boards  In  the  Navy  and 
In  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  are 
eligible  to  serve  on  selection  boards  consid- 
ering  Reserves   for   promotion; 

H.R.  9486.  An  act  to  remove  the  $10,000 
limit  on  deposits  under  section  1035  of  title 
10,  United  States  Ckxle.  In  the  case  of  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  a 
prisoner  of  war,  missing  In  action,  or  in  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict; 

H.R.  9564.  An  act  to  remove  the  reetrlc- 
tlons  on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  as- 
sistant directors  of  the  Marine  Corps  Band; 
and 

HJl.  11648.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  naval  flight 
officers  to  be  eligible  to  command  cerUln 
naval  activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  18.  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1653.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  transmitting 
the  36th  annual  report  of  the  Administration 
on  the  activities  of  the  cooperative  farm 
credit  system.  Including  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3.  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.  as  amended:  section  4,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  as  amended;  section  6,  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1963;  and  Executive  order  of 
March  27,  1933  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-243);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations. 

1664.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  information  relative  to  section 


401  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1969  which  establishes  a  limita- 
tion on  budget  outlays  In  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
and  notification  that  the  regular  report  will 
be  submitted  as  of  March  31,  1970,  pursuant 
to  the  provision  of  Public  Law  91-47;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1665.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  sales  or 
transfers  of  Government-owned  communica- 
tions facilities  m  Alaska  for  the  calendar  year 
1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-135;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1666.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Admin- 
istrator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  Surinam  type 
metallurgical  grade  bauxite  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1667.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  natural  battery 
grade  manganese  ore  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1668.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  trsoismittlng  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Army  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1669.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Material  (Procurement  and 
Production) ,  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting the  semiannual  report  of  research 
and  development  procurement  actions  of 
$50 .(KX)  and  over,  for  the  period  July  1 -De- 
cember 31.  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  U.S.C.  2357;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1660.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  allowances  for  independent  re- 
search and  development  costs  In  negotiated 
contracts — Issues  and  alternatives.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  Atocnlc  Energy 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  15932.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  advance  payments  to 
producers  imder  the  feed  grain  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
SCHEX7ER,  Mr.  Reto  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hansen   of   Idaho.   Mr.    Daniels   of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Bukton  of 
California,   Mr.   Gitde,   Mr.   Powell, 
Mr.  Wtoler,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Corman,   Mrs.   Chisholm, 
Mr.   FSASES,   Itx.   Oalifianaius,   Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  I^chler  of 
West   Virginia,    Mr.    Holmxd,   Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Preteh  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Price  of  lUlnols) : 
H.R.  15933.  A   bill    to   authorize   the   US. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cational programs  to  encourage  understand- 
ing of  policies  and  support  of  activities  de- 
signed   to    enhance    environmental    quality 
and    maintain    ecological    balance;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr    BRAOE&IAS   (for  himMlf.  Mr. 
ScHKTM,  Mr.  Run  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hanssn    of    Idaho.    Mr.    Vamik,   Mr. 
Tatbon.  B«r.  RODWO.  Mr.  Romnthai., 
Mr.  Dui.axi,  »nd  Mr.  Ros)  : 
H.R.  16M4.  A    bUl    to    »uthorlae    the    VS. 
Comml«8loner  of  EducmOon  to  e«t*bllah  edu- 
caOonaJ  program*  to  encourage  understand- 
ing of  poUde*  and  support  of  actJvlUe*  de- 
signed to  enhance  environmental  quality  and 
maintain  ecological  balance:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 
H  R.  1M>36.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interatate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlsalon  addlttonal  authority 
to   aUevlate   freight  car  ahortages.   and   for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Int«r- 
(tM«  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROTBUX  of  VlrflnU: 
HH.  16»3«.  A    bUl    to    ectabUah    a   roU    of 
honor  for  American  Inventors,  and  for  other 
purpoMe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CKLLER: 
H.R.  16937.  A  bill  to  cxirtail  the  mailing  of 
certain  arUdea  which  present  a  haaard  to 
postal  employees  or  mall  procesalng  machines 
by  Imposing  restrictions  on  certain  advertis- 
ing and  promotional  matter  In  the  malls,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Co«nmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAOSKN: 
HA.  15938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  I960  (74  Stat.  220) .  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

ASalzs. 

By  Mr   CORMAN:  ^^ 

HR    15939    A  bill  to  amend  section  3039 

of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (reUt- 

ing  to  estote  tax  treatment  of  annulUes);  to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr     omOBLL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pkixt.  Mr  Mr«FHT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Oaovm.  Mr.  Kabth.  Mr.  Potxoot.  Mr. 
Ai«NTJM«o.  Mr.  Pmt.  Mr.  0«rr.  Mr. 
Nkdei.  and  Mr.  Mom)  : 
HR    15940.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  advance 
notice  to  the  Secret^r  of  the  Interior  and 
certain  State  agencies  before  the  beginning 
of  any  Federal  program  Involving  the  use  of 
pesticides  or  other  chemicals  to  eradicate  or 
control  animal  or  plant  pests,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DUUSKI : 
HJl.   15941.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Rallro«d 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16  per- 
cent increase  In  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method    of    computing    interest    on    invest- 
menu  of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EILBXRO: 
HR.   15942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949   to  permit  the  distribution  of  certain 
surplus  Federal  property  to  certain  organiza- 
tions which  provide  for  the  education  and 
recreation  of  young  boys  and   girls;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    FOLEY: 
HJl-  15943    A  bin  to  amend  section  213  of 
Um  Flood  Control  Act  of  19«6;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr   FULTON  of  Tennessee; 
HR    15944    A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15  per- 
cent increase  In  annuities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mi.   OARMATZ    (for   himself.  Mr. 
M»T""""  Mrs.  SmjJVAN.  Mr.  Clabx. 
Mr.  Lkmnom.  and  Mr.  Downino)  : 
H-R.  16946.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LEOOETT: 
HR.  1594«   A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4.  1966.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion  of   Irrigation   distribution   systems;    to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Aflaln. 


By  Mr   McCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
OuuLO  R.  Foao.  Mr.  MAcOacooa.  Mr. 
McCix>KT.      Mr.      Porr.      and      Mr. 
HuTCHiifaoN)  : 
HR.  15947.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  SUeeU  Act 
of  1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Idr.  McMILLAN: 
HR.    15948.    A    bill    to    provide    that    the 
health  regulations  of  the  DUUlct  of  Colum- 
bia shall  extend  to  the  resUuranU  of  the 
VS.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
HR  15949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeu  Act  of  1968 
to  authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  15950.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  sUt- 
utory    Increase    In    social    security    benefits 
enacted   after   November    1969    may    not   be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining entitlement  to.  or  the  amount  of. 
veterana"  pensions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
lo  the  Committee  on  VeUrans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H  R.  16951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of   1966  to  authorise  loans  to 
fishermen's  cooperative  assoclaUons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HJl.  16962.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Flab  and 
WUdUfe  Act  of  1966  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  asso- 
ciations of  fishing  vessel  owners  and  opera- 
tors organized  to  provide  Insurance  against 
the  damage  or  loss  of  fishing  vessels  or  the 
Injury  or  death   of  fishing  crews,  and   for 
other  purpoees;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HR.  16963.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1964    to    provide    credit 
against   Income    tax   for   an    employer   who 
employs  older  persons  in  bis  trade  or  bus- 
iness; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUTLLEN 
HJl.  15954.  A  bill  to  esUbUsh  a  CommU- 
slon  on  Population  Growth  and  the  Ameri- 
can Future;   to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Ui.  ROD  of  New  York : 
HJl.  16965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  a  national 
powerplant  siting  study  and  a  national 
powerplant  siting  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  InterstaU  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
HR.  16966.  A  bUl  to  provide  foe  the  eateb- 
Uahmsnt  of  a  U.8.  Court  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  which  shaU  have  Jurisdiction 
over  certain  labor  disputes  in  indtistrlee  sub- 
stantlaUy  affecting  commeroe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.    ROBISON    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  SATLoa)  : 
H  R.  15957.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964.  to  Increase  the 
authorisation  for   water   resources   research 
and  Instltutea  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida    (by  re- 
quest): 
HJl.  16968.  A    blU    to    amand    UUe    38   of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  veterans' 
benefits  to  individuals  who  served  as  con- 
tract medical  or  dental  personnel  with  the 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  I  or  any 
period  of  war  thereafter:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  8CHKUKR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bimui  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bottom.  Mrs. 
CHimoLM,  Mr  HAi.rau«.  Mr.  HsL- 
■Toaxi.  Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  OrrxNon.  Mr. 
Poonx.  Mr.  PowBX.  Mr.  Rkcts.  Mr. 
Tubhaji,  and  Mr.  Wai-oa) : 


HJl.  16969.  A  bill  to  help  prevent  pollution 
which  la  caused  by  Utter  composed  of  soft 
drink,  beer,  and  alcohol  containers,  and  to 
eliminate  the  threat  to  the  Nation's  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  which  is  caused  by  such 
Utter,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  such  containers 
(subject  to  refund  In  certain  cases)  when 
they  are  filled  and  sold  on  a  no-deposlt.  no- 
return  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spbingkb)  : 
H  R.  16960  A  bin  to  amend  and  Improve 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  aid  In  the 
development  of  integrated,  effective,  con- 
sumer-oriented health  care  systems  by  ex- 
tending and  Improving  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, supporting  comprehensive  planning 
of  public  health  services  and  health  serv- 
lc«s  development  on  a  State  and  areawlde 
level,  promoting  research  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  health  care  delivery,  en- 
couraging experimentation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  local.  State,  or  regional 
health  care  deUvery  systems,  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  national  health  survey,  facilitat- 
ing the  development  of  comparable  health 
Information  and  sUtlstlcs  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  15861.  A  bin  to  amend  section  351 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to 
clarify  the  Intent  to  include  vaccines,  blood. 
blood  components,  and  allergenic  products 
among  the  biological  products  which  must 
meet  the  licensing  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STOKES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
OrriNCEa.    Mrs.    Mink.    Mr.    Clxvx- 
lano.  Mr.  HBCHLxa  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.     BiNCHAM.     Mr      Powxll.     Mr. 
BaowM  of  California.  Mr.  CouonuN, 
Mr.  MncvA.  Mr.  Wolit,  Mr.  Mttepht 
of    New    York.    Mr.    Daooabio.    Mr. 
Rtan.  and  Mr.  Podxix)  : 
HJl.  15962.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  health  care  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  for  certain  surviving 
dependenu.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    STOKES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jacobs.   Mr.  Sandman.  Mr.  Bottom. 
Mr.  BurroN  of  California.  Mr.  Albx- 
AMOBB.  Mr.  Hblstoski.  Mr.  O'Nbiu.  of 
MassachusetU.  Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  FoBO, 
Mr.  EiLBcao.  Mr.  Fucham.  and  Mr. 
DULSKI) : 
HJl.  15963.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  health  care  cost- 
sharing   arrangements  for  certain  surviving 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TALOOTT: 
HJl.  15964.  A  bin  to  require  disclosure  of 
political  campaign  financing  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  15966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act.  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self -employment  tax.  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  16966.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  Increase  In  benefits 
imder  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsablUty 
Insurance  program,  provide  for  automatic 
benefit  Increases  thereafter  in  the  event  of 
future  Increases  In  the  cost  of  Uvlng.  pro- 
vide for  future  automatic  increases  In  the 
earnings  and  contribution  base,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  16967.  A  bill  to  provide  for  advance 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
certain  Bute  agencies  before  the  beginning 
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of  any  Federal  program  Involving  the  use  of 
pesticides  or  other  chemicals  to  eradicate  or 
control  animal  or  plant  pests,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  WALDIE: 
HR.   16968.  A  bUl  to  assist  the  State  In 
developing  a  plan  for  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive  services   to   persons   affected   by 
mental  retardation  and  other  developmental 
dlsablUtles  originating  In  childhood,  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  the  provlson  of  such  serv- 
ices In  accordance  with  such  plan,  to  assist 
In  the  construction  of  facilities  to  provide 
the  services  needed  to  carry  out  such  plan, 
and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
HR.  16969   A  bill  to  be  known  as  the  Pol- 
lution Abatement  Act  of  1970,  to  esUbllsh 
the  National  Environmental  Control  Commis- 
sion as  an  independent  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  vest  In  that  Conunlsslon 
Jurisdiction    over    environmental    pollution 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  | 

ByMr.  ZWACH:  | 

HR.  15970.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  give  any  State  an 
additional  year  to  develop  and  enforce  an 
effective  Inspection  program  for  meat  and 
meat  food  products  that  are  dlstrlbutea 
wholly  within  such  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H  R.  15971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  In  order  to  require 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  to  individuals  of 
both  sexes  In  professional,  executive  and 
administrative  positions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  GUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hocan, 
and  Mr.  Brothh-l  of  Virginia)  : 
HR.  15972.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
H.R.  16973.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Labor-Man- 
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agement  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  office  of 
officers  of  local  labor  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  16974.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.J.  Res.  1083.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States   with   respect   to  freedom  of 
choice  in  attending  pubUc  schools;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H.  Con  Res.  607.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  United  Nations 
Day  as  a  permanent  International  boUday; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bbaoemas)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  508.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.   Con.   Res.   509.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  VS.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place 
the    quesUon    of    human    rights,    including 
genocide.  In  the  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res  839.  Resolution  providing  addition- 
al compensation  for  services  performed  by 
certain  employees  In  the  House  PubUcatlons 
Distribution  Service;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (for  herself, 
Mr.  Atbes.  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr.  Qttie,  Mr. 

ROSTENKOWSKI.      Mr.      MlCHBL,      Mr. 

SicTTH   of   Iowa,   Mr.    Andekson    of 
IlUnols,  Mr.  Waggonneb,  Mr.  Ew-em- 
BOBN,  and  Mr.  Stbatton)  : 
H.  Res.  840.  Resolution    for   the    i4>polnt- 
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ment  of  a  select  committee  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal  poUcles  on  the  quaUty  of 
education  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  15975.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Nguyen 
Van  Nam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  16976.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Arte 
Aviv  (also  known  as  Arte  Abramovlcb);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  16977.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Hema- 
yack  Meghrtglan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

303.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
relative  to  banning  the  use  of  DDT  and  other 
similar  harmful  products;  to  the  Comnaittee 
on  Agriculture. 

304.  Also,  a  memortal  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  issuing 
currency  depicting  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memortal;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

305.  Also,  a  memortal  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  relative  to  repeal  of 
the  Gim  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 
395.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peUUon  of 
Ohio  Bell,  Chicago.  HI.,  relative  to  redress 
of  grtevances,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXONS  BUDGET  FOR 
FISCAL  1971 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  MiaSOOBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
before  the  National  Agricultural  Outlook 
Conference  held  in  Washington.  D.C., 
yesterday  morning,  Murray  L.  Weiden- 
hftiim,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Economic  Policy,  chose  as  his 
subject,  "The  Fiscal  Outlook  for  1970- 
1971." 

Mr.  Weidenbaum  offers  an  enlighten- 
ing and  succinct  discussion  of  President 
Nixon's  new  budget  for  the  fiscal  year. 
1971.  and  its  effect  cm  rearranging  our 
national  priorities  for  the  decade  of  the 

1970's. 
Mr.  Weidenbaum's  speech  follows: 

RBMABKS  of  THB  HONOBABt*  MtTBBAT  L.  WKIP- 

BNBAUM,  Assistant  Sbckxtabt  of  th« 
TBEAsmiT  FOB  Economic  Pouct.  Bxfobz 
THB  National  AGBiCT7i.TtJBAL  Outlook  Con- 
FBBBNCB,  WAaHXNOTON,  D.C.,  Fbbboabt  6, 
1970 

CHANCING   FBlOBTras   FOB  THI    ISTO'S 

President  Nixon's  new  budget  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  1971  Is  a  clear  and  spe^c  Indicator  of 


the  Administration's  determination  to  main- 
tain a  nonlnflatlonary  fiscal  poUcy  for  the 
year  ahead.  But  the  new  budget  Is  more  than 
that;  It  also  is  a  major  step  toward  rear- 
ranging our  national  prtorttles  for  the  decade 
of  the  Seventies.  I  would  like  to  explain  both 
of  these  points  this  morning. 

THB  FIBCAI.  OtmXXJK  FOB   1970-1971 

From  the  viewpoint  of  short-term  eco- 
nomic stabiUzatlon,  the  thrust  off  the  fiscal 
year  1971  and  budget  Is  quite  clear.  To  the  $3.2 
blUlon  surplus  achieved  in  fiscal  1969  and  to 
the  $1.5  blUlon  surplus  we  anticipated  In  the 
current  fiscal  year,  it  U  our  determination  to 
add  a  third  year  of  modest  excess  of  income 
over  governmental  outgo — a  1971  surplus  of 
$1.3  billion. 

Given  the  economic  environment  that  we 
anUclpate,  I  believe  that  such  modest  budget 
surpluses  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  budget  surplus  is  a  clear  signal 
to  the  money  markets,  private  Investors,  and 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  that  the  Federal 
GoVemment  U  continuing  to  press  Its  antl- 
InflaUonary  effort.  I  beUeve  that  any  planned 
deficit,  no  matter  how  small,  would  have 
weakened  that  Impact.  In  contrast,  too  large 
an  anticipated  surplus  could  set  In  motion 
strong  deflationary  forces.  It  also  Is  note- 
worthy that  these  surpluses  are  being 
achieved  by  restraining  pubUc  sector  de- 
mand, rather  than  through  new  or  increased 
taxes. 

The  budget  has  been  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  a  set  of  economic  assimiptlons  for  1970 
which  we  consider  quite  reasonable.  Actu- 


ally, our  estimates  of  GNP  ($985  blUlon). 
personal  Income  ($800  bllUon),  and  cor- 
porate profits  ($89  blUlon)  are  all  close  to 
the  midpoint  of  the  range  of  forecasts  made 
by  experienced  private  economists  and  finan- 
cial analysts. 

We  have  projected  the  Gross  National 
Product  In  the  calendar  year  1970  at  a  five 
and  a  half  percent  Increase  over  1969.  This 
clearly  represents  an  Intent  to  achieve  a 
temporary  slowdown  in  the  growth  pattern 
of  the  economy  for  1970,  a  slowdown  neces- 
sary to  achieve  a  substantial  reduction  In  In- 
flationary pressures  before  the  economy  re- 
turns to  high  employment  growth  at  rela- 
tively stable  prices. 

No  official  quarterly  pattern  of  GNP  In 
1970  has  been  released.  Obviously,  more 
than  one  such  pattern  would  be  consistent 
with  the  $985  bUUon  figure.  The  pattern  that 
I  personally  prefer  shows  real  GNP  rela- 
tively flat  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  fol- 
lowed by  an  upturn  In  the  second  half.  As 
you  know,  one  of  the  favorite  new  parlor 
games  in  Washington,  at  least  among  econ- 
omists, U  to  debate  the  significance  of  the 
fraction  of  one  percent  decline  In  the  real 
GNP  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969.  It  Is  hard 
for  me  to  view  this  as  any  thundMwus  or 
precipitous  decUne.  In  fact— as  I  said  in  a 
pubUc  statement  three  months  ago — ^I  do  not 
measure  major  swings  in  economic  activity 
by  such  fine  percentages.  That  is,  a  decrease 
of  several  tenths  of  one  percent  In  the  real 
Gross  National  Product  reaUy  means  a  period 
of  no  growth.  I  woiUd  make  the  same  state- 
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ment  about  a  reported  rise  of  several  tenths 
of  one  percent  In  real  ONP. 

Incidentally,  despite  a  lot  of  third  party 
statements  to  the  conUary.  the  Treasury 
economics  staff  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
of  Economic  Research  that  It  mechanically 
any  pronouncement  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  that  It  mechanically 
measures  a  recession  by  two  or  more  quarters 
of  negative  real  growth,  no  matter  how  small. 
In  the  ONP  or  In  any  other  single  statistical 
series.  The  Bureau  u*e8  three  broad  criteria 
In  characterizing  a  phrase  of  a  business  cy- 
cle: (1)  Its  duration.  (2)  lis  amplitude  of 
change,  and  i3)  Its  scope  or  degree  of  In- 
volvement among  economic  sectors. 

Looking  beyond  the  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing year.  I  believe  that  It  Is  particularly 
slgnincant  that  this  years  Federal  Budget, 
as  well  as  the  Economic  Report,  contains  pro- 
jections beyond  the  budget  year,  through 
the  period  ending  In  1975  This  Administra- 
tion believes  that  such  a  forward  look  Is 
necessary  for  more  Informed  and  enlight- 
ened decisions  on  national  priorttlea. 

cHANCtMC  rKon*!.  paxoBxms 

The  Federal  Budget  for  1971  provides  a 
good  guide  as  to  the  changing  priorities  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  Rather  than  re- 
peating the  rhetoric  usually  contained  in 
snch  documenu  (thankfully,  this  year  It  U 
kept  to  a  minimum),  let  us  see  where  the 
money  is  going. 

Last  year,  as  In  every  year  since  the  Ko- 
rean War.  the  largest  category  In  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  was  national  defense.  In  the 
1971  budget.  In  contrast,  the  largest  share  of 
the  budget  goes  to  a  civilian  sector,  spe- 
cifically to  human  resource  programs  (which 
Includes  education,  health,  welfare,  veterans, 
and  manpower  projecu).  The  shift  Is  quite 
dramatic — in  1969.  44  percent  of  the  budget 
went  to  defense  and  34  percent  to  human 
reaource*:  In  1971.  we  come  cloee  to  revers- 
ing the  relationship — 41  percent  to  these 
civilian  Investments  In  people  and  37  per- 
cent to  military  programs. 

Only  in  part  does  this  shift  represent  our 
winding  down  of  our  direct  participation  In 
the  Vietnam  War.  The  trend  we  are  revers- 
ing Is  a  longer-term  trend  than  that.  A  dec- 
ade ago.  m  1961.  national  defense  received 
a  larger  share  (48  percent)  of  the  Federal 
Budget  than  is  either  contemplated  for  1971 
or  actually  was  spent  In  1969. 

The  anticipated  97  7  billion  reduction  In 
military  outlays  between  1960  and  1971  Is 
the  largest  area  of  cutback,  but  by  no  means 
the  only  one.  Space  exploration  spending  Is 
down  by  over  9800  million  In  the  same  period, 
and  foreign  aid  Is  about  9200  million  lower. 

Other  reductions  or  eliminations  occur  in 
lower  priority  areas  throughout  the  budget. 
The  President  proposes  to  eliminate  the  op- 
eration of  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah,  to 
close  down  the  NASA  Electronics  Research 
Center,  to  sell  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  private 
owners,  to  sell  off  over  9750  million  worth  of 
surplus  commodities  from  our  stockpile  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  so  forth. 

The  areas  of  increased  and.  hence  of  higher 
priority.  In  addition  to  human  resource  pro- 
grams previously  mentioned,  are  quite  note- 
worthy. Programs  to  Improve  the  environ- 
ment, such  as  control  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion and  more  parks  and  open  spaces,  ex- 
pand by  over  50  percent  In  two  years,  rising 
from  9785  million  In  1969  to  a  recommended 
91  1  blUlon  in  1971.  The  1971  figure  repre- 
sents a  more  than  fivefold  Increase  from  a 
decade  ago 

Outlays  for  crime  reduction  also  represent 
an  area  of  substantial  growth  In  the  Federal 
Budget  and.  hence,  of  Increased  priority.  Ex- 
penditures In  this  area  almost  double  In  a 
two-year  period,  rising  from  9658  million  In 
1960  to  91  3  billion  In  1971. 

Another  Important,  but  leas  dramatic 
change  In  the  Federal  sector  Is  the  trend  to- 
ward decentralizing  the  actual  operation  of 
public    programs.    This   can    be    seen    most 
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clearly  when  we  examine  two  separate  but  re- 
lated Items — (1)  the  personnel  of  Federal 
agencies  and  ( 2 )  financial  assistance  to  state 
and  local  governments. 

The  1971  budget  proposes  to  continue  the 
reduction  In  direct  Federal  employment  be- 
gun last  year.  From  a  total  of  3.633.762  full- 
time  permanent  civilian  employees  in  the 
Executive  Branch  as  of  June  1969.  we  now 
esUmate  that  the  total  will  be  2.602,800  at 
the  end  of  June  1970.  and  down  to  2,597,300 
by  June  1971. 

In  contrast.  Federal  financial  aid  to  state 
and  local  governments  will  be  rising  during 
this  same  period,  to  help  our  states,  cities, 
and  counties  to  carry  out  programs  of  na- 
tional significance. 

The  esUmated  total  of  928  billion  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  state  and  local  governments  In 
1971  Is  an  almost  fourfold  Increase  since  1961. 
Moreover,  the  1971  funding  represents  more 
than  an  Increase  In  dollars.  It  contains  what 
we  believe  to  be  an  Important  qualitative 
Innovation  In  Federal-state-local  fiscal  re- 
lations. What  I  have  In  mind  here  is  a  start 
on  our  new  program  of  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing with  state  and  local  governments. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  adverse  side- 
effects  that  too  often  accompany  existing 
programs  of  grants-in-aid.  Revenue  sharing, 
which  win  be  In  addition  to  existing  grant 
programs,  is  designed  to  decentralize  not 
only  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  but 
the  actual  decision- making  as  to  the  way 
the  funds  will  be  spent.  Our  revenue-sharing 
program  provides  for  priorities  to  be  set  by 
each  state  and  local  government,  rather  than 
here  in  Washington 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  shifts  In 
priorities  have  not  come  about  the  easy  way, 
by  merely  realigning  expenditures  In  a  rapid- 
ly expanding  budget  Rather,  this  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  has  taken  the  more  difficult  but.  we 
earnestly  believe,  the  more  responsible  and 
necessary  approach  of  rearranging  relative 
program  priorities  within  an  almost  constant 
budget  total.  Specifically,  during  the  year 
1969-71.  total  budget  outlays  are  estimated 
to  Increase  about  2  percent  a  year,  or  leas 
than  the  near-term  expected  rise  In  the  price 
level.  This  overall  restraint  In  government 
spending  Is  necessary  In  reconciling  our  two- 
fold considerations  of  promoting  short-term 
economic  stabilization  and  long-term  growth 
and  welfare 

Let  me  end  by  noting  the  positive  outcome 
we  expect  from  the  responsible  pursuit  of 
both  objectives  Our  short-term  effort  of  fis- 
cal restraint  should,  as  we  see  It.  make  poul- 
ble  a  long-term  sustained  period  of  sub- 
stantial growth  of  Income,  employment,  and 
living  standards  On  the  basis  of  our  projec- 
tion of  a  91  4  trillion  ONP  in  1975,  the  cur- 
rent Federal  tax  structure  would  yield  9266 
billion  In  revenues  In  that  year.  Even  after 
making  full  allowance  for  the  future  costs 
of  current  programs  plus  the  new  efforts 
recommended  by  the  President,  we  estimate 
that  there  will  be  an  additional  932  billion 
available  to  finance  new  program  initiatives 
In  1975  Those  are  the  rather  pleasant  pros- 
pecu  of  an  enlightened  and  responsible  fis- 
cal policy.  It  may  not  suffice  for  all  that  we 
may  wish  to  do.  but  It  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  start. 

smiMAaT 
These,  then,  are  the  economic  blghllghU 
of  the  Federal  fiscal  outlook: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  budget  surpluses  In 
the  fiscal  years  1969,  1970.  and  1971  Is  a  clear 
signal  to  the  money  markets,  private  In- 
vestors, and  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
that  the  Administration  U  continuing  to 
press  the  antl-tnflatlon  effort. 

2.  I  do  not  measure  major  swings  in  eco- 
nomic activity  by  such  fine  percentages  as 
a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  ONP.  On  this 
basis.  I  expect  real  ONP  to  be  relatively  flat 
In  the  first  half  of  1970.  followed  by  an  up- 
turn In  the  second  half. 
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3.  The  1971  budget  signals  a  fundamental 
reorientation  In  the  composition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget— from  military  to  civilian  pro- 
granu  The  largest  single  share — 41  percent — 
Is  devoted  to  investments  In  human  resources, 
up  from  34  percent  In  1969  and  30  percent 
in  1961. 

4  In  striking  contrast,  the  military  portion 
of  Federal  outlays  Is  being  reduced  fron.  44 
percent  In  1969  (48  percent  In  1961)  to  37 
percent  in  1971.  The  role  of  the  military  In 
our  society  as  a  whole  and  in  the  public 
sector  specifically  is  being  reduced  substan- 
tially. 

5.  In  addition  to  human  resources  (such  ns 
education,  health,  welfare),  other  areas  of 
high  priority  and  hence  of  rapid  Federal  ex- 
penditure Increases  are  Improving  the  en- 
vironment— up  over  50  percent  between  1969 
and  1971 — and  crime  reduction — a  twofo'.d 
Increase  during  the  same  period. 

6.  Another  Important  change  Is  the  trend 
toward  decentralization  of  the  Federal  sector. 
This  can  best  be  seen  by  the  modest  reduc- 
tions In  direct  Federal  employment  and  the 
substantial  expansion  in  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  state  and  local  governments  (e.g., 
revenue  sharing) 

7.  These  shifts  In  priorities  have  not  come 
about  the  easy  way.  by  merely  realigning  ex- 
penditures In  a  rapidly  expanding  budget. 
Rather,  we  have  taken  the  more  difficult  but 
necessary  approach  to  rearranging  relative 
program  priorities  within  an  almost  constant 
budget  total. 

8.  To  assUt  the  Nation  in  setting  future 
priorities,  the  1971  budget  makes  the  im- 
portant departure  of  including  long-term 
projections.  On  the  basis  of  a  91. 4  trillion 
economy  In  1975.  Federal  revenue  from  exist- 
ing uxes  would  be  9266  billion.  This  would 
be  922  billion  above  the  1975  cosU  of  exist- 
ing programs  plus  Nixon  Administration 
initiatives  to  date.  This  Is  not  a  forecast  of 
any  922  billion  surplus,  but  an  indication  of 
the  long-term  flexibility  that  can  result  from 
sensible  short-term  fiscal  policies. 


COLD  WAR  AGAINST  NEW  YORK 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  re- 
cent Lincoln  Day  recess  my  colleague, 
Daniil  Button,  of  New  York,  announced 
that  he  was  Introducing  at  least  four 
resolutions  to  put  an  end  to  Defense 
Department  practices  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  contract  awards,  and  de- 
fense installations  as  they  relate  to  New 
York  State. 

At  that  time  CMigressman  Button 
made  what  I  feel  is  an  excellent  summa- 
tion of  the  problems  many  of  us  have 
had  with  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
these  matters  and  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  Congressman  Btttton's 
statement  which  I  present  in  full. 

The  statement  follows: 

Today  I  »"«  announcing  my  intention  to 
introduce  at  least  four  resolutions  In  the 
Bouse  to  put  an  end  to  unacceptable  prac- 
tices by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  con- 
nection with  Federal  employment,  contract 
awards,  and  defense  Installations  in  New 
York  State. 

In  addition.  I  have  written  President  Nixon 
asking  him  to  set  up  a  Blue-Ribbon  Com- 
mission not  limited  to  but  charged  with  re- 
viewing such  practices  of  the  Department  I 
have  recommended  to  him  that  this  Com- 
mission Include  representatives  from  the  De- 
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partment,  the  two  Senators  from  New  York, 
and  a  bi-partisan  representation  from  the 
state's  (>>ngreselonal  delegation. 

My  most  recent  experience  with  Defense 
officials  came  in  connection  with  efforts  to 
keep  Informed  about  current  "cutbacks," 
when  I  was  unable  to  obtain  needed  infor- 
mation. 

Fourteen  hundred  Federal  employees  were 
summarily  dismissed  in  the  last  two  months 
of  1969  at  Stewart  Air  Force  Base  and  Suffolk 
County  Air  Force  Base. 

All  efforts  to  obtain  information  and  to 
discuss  humane  alternative  arrangements  for 
these  employees  failed. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine.  New  York  SUte 
and  its  citizens  have  been  treated  by  the 
Department  as  If  they  were  a  foreign  terri- 
tory. Even  Its  Congressional  representatives, 
to  this  date,  have  not  been  able  to  hold  a 
meeting  with  anyone  In  the  Department  re- 
sponsible for  this  conduct. 

My  argument  with  the  Department  is  over 
their  miserable  failure  to  handle  situations 
Involving  Federal  employees.  Their  total  dis- 
regard for  families  and  locaU  economies — 
once  they've  decided  to  phase  out  an  instal- 
lation or  make  personnel  cutbacks — is  shock- 
ing. 

New  York  has  been  suffering  discrimina- 
tion for  at  least  a  decade,  under  four  dif- 
ferent administrations.  The  facts  convince 
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me  that  it  makes  no  difference  who  Is  Presi- 
dent because  the  Pentagon  has  been  waging 
a  cold  war  against  New  York  and  her  citizens 
to  deprive  us  of  a  fair  share  of  Federal  de- 
fense employment  and  contracts. 

In  waging  this  cold  war,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  committed  serious  injustices 
against  Federal  employees,  disregarding  their 
rights  to  proper  employment  practices  as 
provided  by  statute  and  regulation,  and  Ig- 
noring the  fundamental  right  of  their  imion 
representatives  to  be  kept  informed  and  able 
to  protect  the  members. 

For  example,  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  which  represents 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  non -Postal 
Federal  employees  in  New  York,  has  been 
denied  any  adequate  explanation  or  briefing, 
according  to  APGE's  President  John  F. 
Grlner  and  National  Vice-Preeident  Joseph 
D.  Gleason.  They  assure  me  that  they  and 
APGE's  local  unions  In  New  York  endorse 
my  proposal  and  will  cooperate  Ixilly  In  an 
Investigation  of  defense  employment  prac- 
tices. 

The  following  table  shows  that  during  the 
ten-year  period  from  1960  through  June. 
1969  when  the  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
perienced a  vast  growth  In  personnel  and 
funds  throughout  the  country.  New  York 
actually  lost  one  out  of  every  three  Fed- 
eral employees  working  for  the  Department. 
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Let  us  look  at  stlU  other  figures.  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  there  Is  today  one  De- 
fense Department  employee  for  every  108 
persons  in  the  population.  In  Texas  one  em- 
ployee for  every  142  persons  In  the  popuU- 
tion  In  Pennsylvania,  one  for  every  161 
persons  and  In  nilnols  one  for  every  362 
persons. 

How  many  are  there  In  New  York  State? 

One  Federal  employee  working  for  the  De- 
fense Department  for  every  547  persons  In 
our  population. 

When  you  consider  the  need  for  employ- 
ment in  New  York,  especially  the  lack  of 
Job  opportunities  for  many  of  our  citizens 
who  are  locked  into  the  older,  decaying,  core 
cities  of  our  State,  these  figures  are  an  out- 
rage and  I  wish  to  have  an  accounting  for 
the  massive  discrimination  against  New  York 
State  which  has  produced  this  condition. 
Federal  employment  opportunities  for  our 
citizens  could  go  a  long  way  toward  vastly 
Improving  social  conditions  in  our  state  by 
providing  the  needed  pay-rolls  to  stimulate 
self-reliance  and  Job  security. 

But  we  are  confronted  with  even  worse. 
The  preceding  flgvires  do  not  Include  the 
1400  Jobs  lost  because  of  the  closing  of  Stew- 
art and  Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Bases.  They 
do  not  refiect  the  cutbacks  at  Niagara  Falls 
Army  Support  Center:  the  Naval  AppUed 
Science  Laboratory;  Fort  Hamilton;  Seneca 
Army  Depot;  and  several  other  affected  In- 
stallations. They  do  not  reflect  the  loss  in 
employment  in  the  last  few  months  at  the 
WatervUet  Arsenal  and  the  reductions  in  em- 
ployment at  Orlffis  Air  Force  Base. 

Most  significantly,  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
outcome  of  proposed  retrenchment  at  Orlflls 
Air  Force  Base.  To  me  this  Is  a  test  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  Department's  real  attitude 
toward  New  York  State  for  the  future. 

At  Issue  particularly  Is  the  prospect  that 
the  Pentagon  will  transfer  the  Ground  Elec- 
tronics Engineering  Installation  Agency  from 
Grlflls  to  some  other  part  of  the  country. 
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I  am  watching  very  carefully  the  situation 
at  the  WatervUet  Arsenal.  ThU  is  a  unique 
installation,  unlike  any  other  arsenal  in  the 
United  States  and  a  crucial  facility  not  only 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  but  also 
for  the  defense  of  its  allies. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  the 
important  question  of  the  development  of 
modern  weapons.  But  if  the  labor  force  and 
the  experts  assembled  at  WatervUet  are  sacri- 
ficed, then  the  role  of  New  York  State  in  the 
defense  posture  of  thU  Country  will  continue 
to  depreciate. 

In  September.  1969.  WatervUet  Arsenal  had 
3548  Federal  employees  working  for  the  De- 
fense Department.  By  the  end  of  December 
360  had  been  fired.  It  is  now  planned  to 
dismiss  another  366  by  June.  This  means  a 
loss  of  726  Jobs  or  20%  of  total  employment 
in  less  than  nine  months.  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  reduction  of  such  significance 
in  this  most  unusual,  strategically  Important 
installation.  Of  course.  I  shaU  continue  to 
review  every  proposed  reduction  at  WatervUet 
Arsenal. 

The  four  resolutions  I  am  working  on  will 
be  designed  to  end  the  cold  wm  waged  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  against  Con- 
gress, against  Federal  employees,  against 
local  government  officials,  and  against  local 
conununltles. 

One  specifically  designed  to  rwnedy  this 
condition  In  New  York  State: 

Calls  for  a  Congressional  inquiry  into  the 
employment  and  contract  award  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (with  specific 
reference  to  the  question  of  whether  New 
York  State  has  received  Its  fair  share  or  has 
suffered  discrimination) . 

Three  other  resolutions: 

Seek  to  require  the  Department  to  notify 
affected  Members  of  Congress  at  least  120 
days  in  advance  of  any  plans  or  intenUons 
to  close  bases  and  installations  or  to  trans- 
fer major  unlU.  Would  also  require  imme- 
diate notice  when  a  feaslblUty  study   (cost 
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analysis)  is  undertaken  on  any  mlUtary  in- 
stallation by  the  Department. 

Require  the  Department  to  notify  Con- 
gressmen and  employee  unions  at  least  120 
days  in  advance  of  any  plans  for  changes  in 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  civilian  Fed- 
eral employee  staffs,  including  changes  re- 
quiring Federal  civilian  employees  to  re- 
locate. 

Require  the  Department  to  communicate 
directly  with  local  government  officials  of  all 
communities  and  state  agencies  which  might 
be  affected  by  any  changes  In  the  numbers 
of  military  personnel  and  of  Federal  civilian 
employees  so  that  these  local  officials  can 
have  sufficient  time  to  respond  adequately. 
The  Department  would  be  required  to  notify 
these  officials  120  days  before  final  action. 

In  addition  to  these  resolutions  and  my 
letter  to  President  Nixon.  I  intend  to  discuss 
these  matters  with  my  Colleagues  In  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
House  as  they  relate  to  Federal  employment 
practices. 

February  10,  1970. 
The  PREsmENT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Presdjent:  I  am  most  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  for  several  months  the  Con- 
gressional Representatives  from  New  York 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  timely  Informa- 
tion regarding  Department  of  Defense  pol- 
icies and  decisions  affecting  Federal  employ- 
ment and  contracts  In  my  state. 

Following  Inquiries  from  my  constituents 
who  complained  about  current  Department 
of  Defense  "cutbacks"  In  employment  in  New 
York.  I.  myself.  Immediately  sought  to  meet 
with  persons  of  responsibility  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  My  efforts  were  fruitless. 

Subsequently.  I  learned  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Congressional  delega- 
tion had  similar  experiences. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  received  further 
communications  which  cause  me  serious  con- 
cern about  the  manner  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  dealing  with  resi- 
dents of  my  state. 

As  Just  one  example,  fourteen  hundred 
Federal  employees,  many  with  long  years  of 
service,  were  summarily  dismissed  in  the 
two-month  period  Just  before  Christmas  at 
Stewart  Air  Force  Base  and  Suffolk  County 
Air  Force  Base 

All  efforts  by  these  employees,  by  their 
union  representatives,  and  by  myself  and 
other  Congressmen  to  obtain  information 
and  to  discuss  humane  alternative  arrange- 
ments for  these  employees  failed. 

In  seeking  to  determine  the  causes  of  this 
kind  of  situation  created  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  was  informed  that  its  most  re- 
cent conduct  refiected  a  standing  policy,  at 
least  a  decade  old,  to  discriminate  against 
my  state  in  defense  contracts  and  defense 
emplovment. 

As  evidence,  I  received  a  table,  which  I  am 
enclosing,  showing  that  during  the  ten-year 
period,  from  1960  through  1969.  when  the 
Department  of  Defense  experienced  a  vast 
growth  in  personnel  and  funds  throughout 
the  country,  New  York  lost  one  out  of  every 
three  Federal  employee  positions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

In  California,  for  example,  there  Is  today 
one  Defense  Department  employee  for  every 
108  persons  in  the  population. 

In  Texas,  there  is  one  employee  for  every 
142  Inhabitants.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  Is  one 
for  very  161  persons;  and  In  Illinois,  one  for 
every  362  inhabitants. 

How  many  are  there  In  New  York?  In  my 
state,  as  of  last  June,  there  was  only  one 
Federal  employee  working  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  every  647  persons  in 
our  population.  Today,  taking  into  account 
the  recent  "cutbacks,"  I  estimate  the  figure 
to  be  closer  to  one  for  every  600  Inhabitants. 
In  the  Ught  of  this  situation,  and  of  the 
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recent  espertences  of  our  ConfrMslonal  dele- 
gation. I  MQ  appealing  to  you  personally  to 
estabUab  a  Blue-Ribbon  CommlsBlon  to  In- 
vestigate these  condiuons,  Including  the  rea- 
sons for  the  obvious  discrimination  In  Fed- 
eral employment  and  contracts  against  New 
York. 

In  my  opinion.  It  would  be  helpful  If  thU 
Blue-Rlbbon  Commission  Included,  among 
others,  representaUves  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  two  Senators  from  New  York. 
and  a  bi-partisan  membership  selected  from 
the  Congressional  delegation  from  my  state. 

I  am  sure  that  such  a  Blue-Rlbbon  Com- 
mission would  soon  discover  the  facu  and 
submit  recommendations  which  would  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  of  the  past.  As  for  myself. 
I  wish  to  assure  you.  Blr  President,  that  I 
shall  cooperate  with  you  and  the  Blue-Rlb- 
bon Commission  to  the  fullest  In  Improving 
the  Federal  personnel  and  contracting  prac- 
tices of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Sincerely. 

Danbl  B.  BirrroN. 
Member  of  Congresn. 


NLRB  BUDGET  CUTS  PUZZLINO 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 


or  mw  JCBSXT 


IM  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  many  peculiar  as- 
pects of  President  Nixon's  new  fiscal  1971 
budget  is  the  unexplained  cut  of  some 
113  positions  In  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

Such  action  is  being  taken  at  a  time 
when  Nixon  administration  economic 
and  fiscal  policies  are  certain  to  produce 
increased  demands  on  the  NUIB  In 
carrying  out  its  statutory  fimctlons  in 
labor-management  relations.  Presently, 
the  NLRB  handles  about  19.000  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  annually,  plus  an- 
other 12.000  representation  cases.  In 
fact.  President  Nixon's  own  budget  for 
fiscal  1971  states  the  view  that  the  NLRB 
workload  will  be  increasing  during  the 
year: 

EetUnatea  for  1871  reflect  an  Intake  In- 
crease over  1970  of  5.4%  for  unfair  labor 
practice    case*    and    1%    for    representation 

While  the  total  budget  request  for 
NLRB  shows  a  slight  increase  in  funds, 
the  cut  in  personnel  requested  by  the 
Nixon  administration  would  mean  that 
further  delays  would  likely  occur  in  the 
processing  of  NLRB  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  exhaustive  inquiry  by 
the  Special  Labor  Subcommittee  in  1968 
showed  the  inordinate  time  that  often 
takes  place  in  cases  involving  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  against  employers. 

Our  report  in  December  1968.  entitled 
"National  Labor  Relations  Act  Remedies: 
The  Unfulfilled  Promise."  set  forth  the 
dimensions  of  this  problem,  using  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  case  and  other  similar  cases 
as  examples  of  how  antiunion  employers, 
with  the  aid  of  local  officials  and  com- 
munity pressures,  coupled  with  the  cum- 
bersome administrative  delays  of  the 
Board  and  the  courts,  can  effectively 
destroy  legitimate  trade  union  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  cutbacks  in 
NLRB  personnel  can  only  have  the  effect 
of  further  delaying  the  adminlstrmtkm  of 
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Justice  under  the  act  in  Important  cases 
that  will  further  disrupt  and  endanger 
the  labor-management  relations  climate 
In  the  United  States.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration must  bear  the  full  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  such  short- 
sighted budgetary  policies.  At  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  I  include  the  text  of  an 
article  by  Mr.  Mike  Causey  in  "The  Fed- 
eral Diary,"  as  carried  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  February  14.  1970.  The  article 
Is  enUUed  NLRB  Staff  Cuts  May  Delay 
Its  Cases": 

NLRB  Staft  Cttts  Mat  Dblat  Ira  Casks 

(By  Mike  Cauaey) 
An  upcoming  staff  cut  at  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  will  mean  a  lengthen- 
ing In  the  time  it  takes  the  federal  middle- 
man agency  to  resolve  squabbles  between 
labor  and  management. 

The  NLRB  now  spends  anywhere  from  30 
days  to  a  year  In  settling  election  arguments, 
contract  disputes  and  allegations  of  unfair 
labor  practices  that  crop  up  between  unions 
and  management,  or  employee  and  employer. 
President  Nlxons  fiscal  1971  budget  pro- 
poses a  cut  of  about  113  positions,  to  3,197 
for  the  professionally  oriented  agency.  No- 
body can  figure  out  exactly  why.  Other  labor- 
oriented  operations  of  government  will  be 
growing  while  NLRB  shrinks. 

Officials  aren't  sure  whether  they  will  have 
to  fire  people  to  meet  the  new  celling,  or  U 
It  can  all  be  done  through  normal  attrition. 
But  they  do  believe  that  their  workload  will 
pile  up,  since  they  will  have  fewer  employees 
to  handle  a  growing  workload. 

NLRB  gets  almoet  19.000  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices charges  a  year,  and  another  13.000  repre- 
sentation cases.  The  unfair  labor  charge*  in- 
volve allegations  that  somebody — usually 
management — has  hedged  on  a  contract  obli- 
gation or  agreement.  The  representation  cases 
can  be  from  a  union  that  asks  for  an  elec- 
tion among  employees  to  represent  them,  or 
from  employees  or  management  asking  that 
a  union  be  decertified  because  It  no  longer 
effectively  represents  a  majority  of  workers. 

About  90  per  cent  can.  fortunately  for 
NLRB.  be  resolved  on  an  informal  basis.  That 
can  happen  when  the  agency  gets  union  and 
management  to  agree  to  drop  their  com- 
plaint, or  resolve  It  without  making  a  federal 
case  of  the  Issue. 

From  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  complaints 
NLRB  gets,  officials  say,  must  be  handled 
through  formal  procedures  that  can  take 
from  40  to  50  days.  If  all  legal  avenues  and 
appeals  routes  are  taken,  the  case  can  eat 
up  nearly  a  year. 

With  no  end  of  labor-management  dis- 
putes in  sight,  and  with  fewer  people  to  help 
out.  NLRB  predicts  It  wlU  take  longer  to  seUle 
arguntents.  For  union  officials  and  employers 
who  have  a  potential  beef,  the  advice  la  to 
file  early. 
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POLLUTION  SOLUTION 


MANS  mHUMANTTY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
-  How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  f  amlUes. 

How  long? 


.  HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  one  of  the  big  thrusts  of  the  seven- 
ties will  be  the  fight  against  pollution, 
the  battle  to  preserve  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

Many  people  think  of  this  as  a  mas- 
sive, federally  financed  effort,  but  that  is 
not  necessarily  the  case. 

Richard  Higgin,  a  discerning  weekly 
newspaper  editor  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  wrote  an  editorial 
In  his  Lake  LUUan  Crier  pointing  out 
this  misconception. 

Mr.  Higgin  rightfully  says  that  pollu- 
tion is  everyone's  concern,  that  we  can- 
not solve  the  problem  at  the  Federal  level 
imtll  we  first  win  the  battle  with  the  In- 
dividual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  Editor  Hlggln's  edi- 
torial in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
commend  its  reading  to  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows : 

PoixcnoN  Solution 

Nope — I  don't  have  it  ...  a  pollution  so- 
lution, that  Is.  If  I  did,  I'd  be  In  Washington, 
since  nobody  else  has  come  up  with  It  either. 
I  Just  believe  that  more  of  us  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  It  and  working  at  It. 

We.  here  In  the  rural  areas,  seem  to  be  al- 
most completely  unconcerned  about  It.  Ac- 
tually. I  dont  think  most  of  us  realize  Just 
how  desperate  a  situation  It  Is  becoming. 

Last  year  when  Kandiyohi  Lake  bad  prob- 
lems, and  when  the  state  pollution  agency 
hopped  on  the  village  of  Cosmos  In  an  effort 
to  stop  It  from  polluting  the  Crow  River,  a 
few  people  woke  up — but  for  the  most  part 
many  of  us  slumber  on  like  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

It  isn't  merely  that  a  few  rivers  and  lakes 
here  and  there  have  become  polluted  and  the 
air  In  some  ot  the  larger  cities  has  turned 
green  with  smog.  Pollution  Is  turning  up 
everywhere  In  America,  eating  away  at  the 
vital  parts  of  this  great  nation  like  a  cancer. 

You  see  It  in  the  Utter  along  the  roads, 
on  the  sidewalks,  in  public  places  where  peo- 
ple congregate  Tou  see  it  in  abandoned  cars 
scattered  everywhere.  Tou  find  it  In  foul 
smells.  It  reappears  evermore  frequently  In 
the  desperate  search  by  most  municipalities 
for  more  dump  grounds.  It  occurs  In  the 
death  of  birds,  fish,  game — due  In  part  to 
pesUcldes  and  herbicides.  We're  wading  ever- 
deeper  In  pollution  of  one  kind  or  another. 

A  startling  statistic  (to  me  at  least)  was 
presented  by  Bob  Erlckson  at  the  Conserva- 
tion Symposium  at  Blomkest  last  week.  He 
stated  that  every  person,  man.  woman,  and 
child  produces  an  average  of  four  pounds  of 
garbage  or  rubbish  each  day — that's  a  total 
at  70  tons  of  garbage  each  day  In  Kandiyohi 
County.  See  what  a  problem  it  Isf 

Ted  Shields  ssld  at  the  same  meeting  that 
we  must  determine  in  the  1970'*  how  to  lick 
this  problem — by  1980  it  will  be  too  late.  A 
sobering  thought.  Indeed. 

On  top  of  that,  he  said  that  our  minerals 
wUl  not  hold  out  at  the  rate  we're  using 
them.  We  must  start  re-cycUng  them. 

Unfortunately.  weTe  paying  dearly  for  our 
modem  conveniences.  Our  convenience 
packaging,  for  one  thing,  for  the  most  part 
does  not  deteriorate  and  return  to  the  soil 
and  air.  so  the  garbage  keeps  piling  up  while 
our  resources  run  out. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  learn  how  to  re- 
use Junk  auto*  and  other  trash.  Our  sewage 
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plants  win  have  to  operate  so  that  sludge  is 
not  poured  Into  the  rivers,  but  returned  to 
the  sou  In  the  form  of  fertiliser.  We  cannot 
continue  draining  our  water  and  top  soli 
down  the  rivers  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  If  the 
fields  must  be  drained,  most  of  It  wUl  have 
to  go  to  lakes  or  various  ponds  to  keep  the 
top  soil  here,  and  to  allow  the  water  to  sink 
into  the  earth  and  replenish  the  water 
Mbles. 

The  angles  are  Innumerable,  and  we  must 
work  at  every  one  of  them. 

The  causes  are  many.  Modem  conveni- 
ences. Industrial  methods,  and  over-popula- 
tion are  certainly  high  on  the  list  of  causes. 
But  one  that  Is  causing  more  damage  than 
most  others  (and  one  that  can  be  corrected) 
is  what  I  call  America's  present-day  socialist 
mentality. 

We've  had  so  many  years  of  creeping  so- 
cialism and  we've  gotten  into  the  socialist 
mess  so  deeply  that  too  many  of  us  have  the 
socialist  mentality:  "To  heck  with  It.  I'm 
Just  one  unimportant  person.  I  cant  do  any- 
thing. Wby  should  I  worry  about  litter  and 
pollution.  My  Uttle  bit  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference. I'm  not  responsible — let  the  govern- 
ment take  care  of  It." 

If  we  can  free  the  American  people  from 
this  destnKtlve  complex,  the  other  causes  of 
pollution  will  soon  clear  up.  too. 


TO  ASSIST  AMERICA'S  FISHING 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or  kxjuatk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  to  assist  Amer- 
ica's fishing  industry.  The  first  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  loans  to  fishermen's  cooperative 
associations.  These  loans  could  be  used 
to  finance  the  cost  of  purchasing  and 
storing  fish  and  shellfish  or  products;  to 
provide  operating  capital ;  and  to  finance 
the  acquisition  by  purchase  or  lease  of 
land,  buildings,  and  equipment  used  in 
coimection  with  the  storing,  processing, 
and  preparation  for  market  of  fish  and 
fish  products. 

The  second  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  loans  to  insurance  co- 
operatives of  fishing  vessel  owners  and 
operators  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
marine  insurance  at  lower  rates.  Such 
insurance  would  cover  loss  of  or  damage 
to  commercial  fishing  vessels — Including 
machinery,  equipment,  and  gear — and 
injury  or  death  of  crew  members.  To 
effectuate  this  Insurance  program,  $10 
million  would  be  appropriated  to  a  re- 
volving fund,  known  as  the  "fishermen's 
association  insurance  loan  fund."  With 
certain  limitations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could  then  use  the  fund  to  make 
low  Interest  loans  to  fishing  as<' Delations. 
These  restrictions  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  the  amount  of  a  loan  could  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  the  association: 

Second,  loans  could  not  be  made  for  a 
period  exceeding  10  years; 

Third,  Interest  rates  could  not  be  less 
than  the  average  market  rate  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  plus  a  rea- 
sonable charge  for  administrative  costs; 
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Fourth,  to  be  eligible  for  a  loan,  the 
vessel  under  consideration  must  be 
owned  by  an  American  citizen,  and  the 
vessel  owner  must  be  a  member  of  a 
fishing  association. 

Each  of  these  bills  is  designed  to  assist 
fishing  vessel  owners  and  operators  with 
problems  that  have  proved  especially 
onerous  in  recent  years.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, my  first  bill  would  enable  fishermen 
to  obtain  loans  more  easily  than  ever#»e- 
fore.  Although  both  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  are  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  fishery  establishments,  such 
loans  are  often  Impossible  to  obtain  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  particular  <H>era- 
tions. 

The  truth  of  this  last  statement  is  best 
illustrated  by  an  example.  Since  oyster 
farming  is  considered  an  agricultural 
enterprise,  a  cooperative  engaged  in  this 
type  of  farming  can  obtain  a  loan  from 
the  FHA.  However,  if  the  same  coopera- 
tive wants  to  catch  and  sell  shrimp  in 
addition  to  harvesting  oysters,  then  it  Is 
not  eligible  for  an  FHA  loim.  because 
shrimp  fishing  Is  not  classified  as  an 
agricultural  enterprise.  By  establishing  a 
loan  program  especially  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  fishery  cooperatives,  my  blU 
will  bring  much  needed  stability,  econ- 
omy, and  efficiency  to  many  segments 
of  the  fishing  industry  which  have  been 
plagued  heretofore  by  lack  of  capital. 

The  second  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  was  drafted  in  response  to 
another  problem  confronting  many 
fishermen  in  Alaska  and  elsewhere:  the 
high  cost  of  marine  insursuice.  Again, 
the  need  for  remedial  legislation  Is  best 
illustrated  by  an  example.  In  my  State 
of  Alaska,  insurance  rates  as  high  as  14 
percent  of  total  coverage  are  being 
charged  for  hull  insurance.  Recent  In- 
vestigations indicate  that  Insurance 
rates  are  Increasing  in  almost  every  area 
of  marine  insurance  and  in  almost  every 
region  of  the  country.  For  this  reason, 
I  beUeve  that  Federal  participation  In 
in  fishermen's  insurance  is  necessary  If 
the  industry  is  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
urgent  need  for  remedial  legislation  of 
the  tsrpe  that  I  have  outlined  today. 
America's  fishing  Industry  contributes 
a  great  deal  to  our  society,  both  from  a 
monetary  and  from  a  nutritional  point 
of  view.  It  would  indeed  be  a  national 
catastrophe  if  we  in  Congress  were  to 
neglect  the  needs  tof  the  courageous  and 
indei>endent  men  who  own  and  operate 
Americas  fishing  fieets.  Therefore,  I 
urge  you,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  to  give  your  careful 
consideration  and  support  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  just  introduced. 
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sion  not  only  reflects  our  growing  pros- 
perity, but  is  also  a  sign  that  more  Amer- 
icans are  enjoying  outdoor  recreation. 

Both  of  these  conditions  are  gratifying, 
but  one  of  the  problems  caused  by  the 
enormous  Increase  in  boat  sales — up  93 
percent  since  1960 — are  the  mounting 
number  of  boating  accidents.  From  1960 
through  1968.  an  estimated  10,869  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  in  recreational  boat- 
ing accidents  throughout  the  Nation — 
244  of  them  in  New  Jersey — and  property 
damage  in  the  country  totaled  $46.3  mil- 
lion—$2.3  million  in  New  Jersey. 

These  figures  are  shocking,  because 
most  of  the  boats  are  used  only  on  week- 
ends in  the  summer.  Despite  this,  the 
human  and  property  losses  are  appalling. 
To  help  prevent  future  boating  accidents, 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  that  would  provide : 

M1"i'""»"  safety  standards  for  design 
and  construction  of  small  boats;  and 

Federal  aid  to  help  States  Improve 
their  safe  boating  programs. 

According  to  the  column,  "Jersey  Boat- 
ing," by  Bob  Campbell,  In  the  Star- 
Ledger  of  Newark,  NJ.: 

Its  major  provisions  have  been  endorsed 
by  most  responsible  boating  organizations  as 
the  Boating  Industry  Assoclatton  and  the 
National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manuf  ac  turers . 

The  Co€«t  Guard,  which  has  helped 
save  thousands  of  persons  and  their 
boats  from  disaster,  also  believes  that  the 
bill  would  increase  boating  safety,  and 
Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
is  another  vigorous  advocate  and  backer. 
The  main  sponsor  of  the  House  bill  Is 
the  able  and  respected  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, Edward  A.  Qarmatz.  Several  other 
Members,  including  myself,  are  cospon- 
sors  of  the  House  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  approved 
safety  legislatl<m  in  other  important 
areas,  including  the  Airport  Airways  Act. 
which  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  air 
traffic  control,  and  passed  legislaUcm 
that  strengthened  safety  requirements  in 
cars  and  tires.  Also  under  consideration 
is  the  RaUroad  Safety  Act. 

If  legislation  is  being  passed  that  will 
provide  greater  safety— in  the  skies  and 
on  hlghwas^  and  railrosids — it  should 
also  be  extended  to  our  waters,  where  mil- 
lions  of  Americans  find  relaxation  and 
pleasure.  I  hope  that  Congress  passes— 
and  the  President  signs— the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  in  this  session,  for  If  en- 
actment is  postponed,  not  only  life,  but 
property  will  be  lost. 


HONORS  JOHN  C.  HILLY 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  KKW   JEXSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  H,  the  sale  of  recrea- 
tional boats  has  increased  tremendously. 
It  is  a  $3  billion  industry  and  the  expan- 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
C  Hilly  is  a  fine  and  dedicated  citizen 
of  Bro<*lyn.  Mr.  Hilly  has  distinguished 
himself  in  all  his  endeavors— and  they 
have  been  numerous.  As  current  presi- 
dent of  Bush  Terminal,  as  well  as  of 
Commerce,  Labor,  and  Industry  of  Kings 
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County,  and  as  former  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Regents  at 
St.  Francis  College.  Mr.  Hilly  has  served 
the  people  and  the  interests  of  Kings 
County.  Mr.  George  H.  Hearn.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  a  devoted  civil  servant,  de- 
scnbed  Mr.  Hilly  as  a  "man  who  lives 
for  man." 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  insert  the 
text  of  the  remarks  of  Commissioner 
Heam  at  a  meeting  honoring  Mr.  HUly 
in  the  Rzcord: 

Tour  Excellency.  Bishop  Mugavero.  Right 
Reverend  and  Very  Reverend  Mon^lgnorl. 
Reverend  Fathers,  Mayor  Lindsay.  Members  of 
our  Congressional  Delegation,  other  digni- 
taries who  grace  our  dais.  Stewards.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cathedral  Club  and  frlendk.  all. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Cathedral  Club, 
who  on  many  occasions  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  a  Steward  at  this  annual  gathering. 
I  recall  looking  forward  to  attending  this 
dinner  as  It  afforded  a  wonderful  opportunity 
not  only  to  meet  and  greet  old  friends,  but 
to  be  a  part  of  a  memorable  occasion. 

The  President  of  the  Club.  In  addition  to 
selecting  the  person  the  Club  wished  to 
honor.  Invited  a  prominent  speaker.  The  Ust 
of  these  former  honor  men,  a>  well  as  those 
who  have  addressed  the  Club,  Is  a  very  Im- 
pressive and  Inspiring  array  of  great  men  of 
our  time.  It  includes  dlstlngulsbed  mem- 
bers of  the  Cathedral  Club  and  friends  such 
as  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Lyndon  Balnea 
Johnson.  Hubert  H  Humphrey.  Speaker  John 
McCormack.  Senators  Mike  Man«fleld.  Henry 
Jackson.  Eugene  McCarthy,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
men  who  have  brought  Inspiring  messages  to 
Brooklyn  over  the  last  fifteen  years  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cathedral  Club. 

In  turning  to  our  honor  man  this  evening. 
John  C.  Hilly:  to  list  the  accomplishments 
of  such  an  Illustrious  person,  particularly  to 
this  group.  Is  really  unnecessary  and  quite 
aside  from  my  purpose.  When  you  compare 
the  charitable,  communal  and  Industrious 
achlevensents  of  John  with  the  achievements 
of  other  great  men  of  our  time,  the  com- 
parlaon.  I  believe,  will  favor  John. 

Our  honored  guest  Is  known  as  a  thought- 
ful person — one  who  believes  In  and  lives  for 
the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  In  effect, 
he  Is  one  of  the  men  who  live  for  man.  I 
view  him  not  In  light  of  his  charitable,  edu- 
cational, humanitarian  and  civic  Interests, 
but  as  one  who  knows  of  his  work  as  the 
President  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company,  as 
Vice  Chairman  and  Director  of  Bush  TJnl- 
versal.  Inc.:  as  a  Governor  of  the  Proi>eller 
Club  of  the  United  States:  and  as  a  Director 
of  the  National  Defense  Transportation  As- 
sociation. In  summary,  I  know  John  as  a 
man  of  commerce,  transportation  and  indus- 
try, not  as  a  lawyer,  educator  and  huDoanl- 
tarian.  authough  I  am  well  aware  of  bis  many 
contributions  In  these  areas. 

In  my  opinion,  the  successful  work  which 
he  has  accomplished  In  the  commercial  sector 
of  life  Is  by  far  his  most  significant  achieve- 
ment. He  has  been  able  to  effectively  blend 
his  dynamic  qualities  of  leadership,  energy 
and  Imagination  into  the  commercial  avenues 
of  a  materialistic  world  resulting  In  an  in- 
spiring and  productive  record.  In  effect,  while 
rendering  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  he  has  shown  that  In  order  to  best 
help  your  fellow  man.  the  community  and 
humanity  in  general,  you  must  first  be  a 
success  In  doing  your  own  thing.  You  must 
succeed  In  earning  a  living.  In  rearing  and 
educating  your  family.  In  gaining  the  respect 
of  your  peers,  so  that  your  leadership,  your 
Ideas  and  "know  how"  will  be  accepted, 
emulated  and  hopefully  put  Into  practice 
when  one  does  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
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I  am  a  regulator  and  therefore  am  not 
charged  with  the  promotional  aspects  of 
transportation.  However,  I  may  speak  out 
when  the  foreign  waterborne  commerce  of 
the  United  States  is  threatened  The  fact 
that  I  might  have  to  adjudicate  a  maritime 
problem  in  the  future  no  more  prevents  me 
from  giving.  In  a  general  way,  my  basic 
thoughts  on  maritime  affairs  than  would  any 
of  the  Jurists  here  tonight  be  prevented  by 
his  position  from  giving  his  opinion  con- 
cerning crime  and  Injustice. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  effect  the 
container  revolution  has  had  on  transporta- 
tion In  general  and  on  the  great  Port  of  New 
York  In  particular.  But  It  awes  me  to  think 
of  the  effect  that  the  hovercraft,  hydrofoil, 
surface  effect  ship  traveling  80  knots  or  more 
an  hour  on  an  air  bubble,  and  the  trl-sectlon 
vessel  traveling  60  knots  an  hour  on  a  double 
hull,  will  have  on  transportation  as  we  know 
It  today.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  trans- 
portation advances  as  we  progress  Into  the 
1970's — the  decade  which.  In  my  opinion,  will 
be  the  "make  or  break"  decade  for  this  Port 
as  far  as  International  commerce  Is  con- 
cerned. We  must  look  about  us.  reassess  our 
position  and  find  out  how  we  can  continue  to 
remain  number  one  in  commerce  and  trade. 

Other  countries  are  continually  working  to 
be  successful  traders.  They  constantly  strive 
for  trading  recognition  by  building  and  Im- 
proving their  fleets,  particularly  Japan  and 
the  maritime  countries  of  Europe.  Because  of 
other  priorities  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
the  United  States  has  allowed  its  merchant 
marine  indiistry  to  decline  perilously.  This 
has  been  a  tragic  mistake  from  any  viewpoint, 
but  It  becomes  more  serious  when  viewed  In 
the  light  of  Soviet  fleet  expansion  during  the 
same  period 

Two  decades  ago  when  the  United  States 
was  flrst  In  shipping  and  Drat  in  shipbuild- 
ing, the  Soviet  fleet  constituted  no  threat  to 
our  maritime  existence.  In  the  days  im- 
mediately following  the  war  the  Soviet  fleet 
was  composed  primarily  of  old  Liberty  ships 
that  we  had  given  Russian  under  the  lend- 
lease  program.  The  rest  of  their  fleet  wasn't 
worth  mentioning.  Their  ships  were  old  when 
the  Liberty  ships  were  still  new. 

The  situation  Is  vastly  different  today  as 
the  following  statistics  will  Illustrate: 

1.  The  Soviet  Merchant  Marine  has  in- 
creased seven  times  since  1050.  During  the 
same  period,  the  United  Stat«8  Merchant 
Marine  has  dwindled  to  leas  than  ball  Its 
former  size. 

3.  At  the  end  of  1968.  Russia  bad  468  mer- 
chant ships  on  order  or  under  construction: 
the  United  States  was  building  only  62. 

3.  Eighty  percent  of  the  Russian  fleet  la 
less  than  ten  years  old:  eighty  percent  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Is  at  least  twenty 
years  old — right  at  the  point  of  complete 
obsolescence. 

Thus,  despite  the  now  limited  physical  ca- 
pacity and  scope  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
fleet,  the  manner  In  which  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant ships  are  undercutting  free  world 
shipping  on  selective  trade  routes  with  bar- 
gain rates,  the  availability  oS  Soviet  financ- 
ing for  shipyard  facilities  and  equipment  in 
leaser-developed  countries — all  these  develop- 
ments typify  how  Russian  sea  power  is  being 
projected. 

Our  ships  are  now  carrying  about  five  per- 
cent of  our  own  trade  and  commerce  by 
volume.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  national  dis- 
grace for  a  country  with  an  Illustrious  mari- 
time history  such  as  ours,  with  its  thousands 
of  miles  of  coastline  and  with  the  trading 
posture  of  the  world  today,  to  have  t*  rely  on 
ships  flying  flags  other  than  our  own  to  carry 
over  ninety  percent  of  our  foreign  waterborne 
commerce. 

In  an  effort  to  rectify  this  sad  state  of  our 
merchant  marine,  the  President  has  recently 
announced  a  new  maritime  program  and  the 
Administration  has  proposed  legislation  to 
Implement  that  program.  Tbis  is  a  necessary 
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step  to  revitalize  our  merchant  fleet,  but  It 
Is  not  enough.  We  may  build  the  biggest  fleet 
oomposed  of  the  largest  and  most  efflclent 
ships,  but  without  cargo  those  ships  will  add 
nothing  to  our  trade  and  commerce.  It  Is  tbe 
cargo  actually  carried  by  ships  that  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  In  ocean  commerce.  As  American  citi- 
zens we  should  see  to  It  that  American  flag 
vessels  carry  the  preponderance  of  American 
'  cargoes  to  the  market  places  of  the  world. 

We  must  constantly  be  able  to  keep  our 
attainable  goals  in  sight  and  while  I  do  not 
wish  to  become  too  materialistic,  I  must 
frankly  say  that  we  must  be  practical  achiev- 
ers In  all  flelds.  Commerce  should  not  be  tbe 
least  of  these  attainments.  We  must  be  con- 
sUntly  ready  here  in  the  City  of  New  York  to 
keep  our  waterfront — Its  terminals,  piers  and 
upland  facilities  In  a  high  state  of  pro- 
ductivity. 

I  am  personally  delighted  to  see  the  recent 
announcements  of  the  revival  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Army  Base,  the  Green  Docks  Improve- 
ment at  39th  Street,  and  the  revltallzatlon  of 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  The  approval  of  Fed- 
eral loan  gruarantees  of  almost  tlOO  million 
will  permit  Seatraln  Lines  to  build  two  230,- 
000-ton  tankers  right  here  In  Brooklyn.  This 
was  made  public  by  our  own  Congressman 
John  J.  Rooney.  Chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  We  all  know  of 
tbe  Cong^ressman's  efforts  over  the  years  to 
keep  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  as  a  source  of 
employment  for  this  district  and  the  metro- 
politan area  In  general.  He  has  continually 
been  aided  In  these  efforts  by  our  other 
Congressmen.  Hugh  Carey  and  Jack  Mur- 
phy, who  I  might  mention  are  here  this  eve- 
ning and  who  have  In  the  past  been  hon- 
ored Individually  by  tbe  Club.  Tbe  results  of 
these  efforts  will  In  some  way  attempt  to 
flU  the  gap  that  has  been  left  by  the  develop- 
ment of  container  farms  on  the  New  Jersey 
side  of  the  Port.  These  are  typical  examples 
of  tbe  Imagination  we  must  be  constantly 
using  to  create  new  markets  for  our  goods 
which  will  result  in  Increased  services  and 
local  employment. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  we.  as 
Americans,  can  no  longer  continue  drinking 
Brazilian  coffee  from  an  English  cup  while 
sitting  on  a  Danish  chair  after  coming  home 
In  a  German  car  from  an  Italian  movie  and 
then  picking  up  a  Japanese  ballpoint  pen 
and  writing  an  Indignant  letter  to  our  con- 
gressman demanding  something  be  done 
about  spending  the  country's  diminishing 
dollar  reserves  on  Venezuelan  oil.  This  coun- 
try can  no  longer  continue  to  be  the  peace 
keeper  around  the  world  and  at  the  same 
time  not  perfect  Its  right  to  an  adequate 
share  in  Its  own  commerce  and  trade.  We 
can  no  longer  continue  to  upgrade  the  lives 
of  all  Americans  and  at  the  same  time  fall 
In  open  competition  with  nations  that  do 
things  cheaper  than  we  do  because  of  the 
lower  standard  of  living  under  which  tbelr 
cltlsens  live  and  work. 

Our  underinvestment  In  many  of  the  truly 
good  things  of  life  has  really  deprived  us  of 
tbe  only  kind  of  wealth  that  will  prevail 
In  the  long  run.  We  must  continue  to  strive 
for  better  education  and  a  better  environ- 
ment. Only  upon  their  attainment  will  we 
develop  superior  minds  trained  to  ^Istln- 
gulsb  true  values  capable  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  all  of  our  citizens  to  ensure  for  tis 
tranquility,  peace  and  a  better  life.  To  ac- 
complish this  we  must  make  our  society  the 
most  productive  soclHy  on  earth.  A  com- 
mercially productive  society  will  ensure  a 
more  productive  life  In  terms  of  human  ful- 
f  ulflllment.  To  be  sure,  a  creative  society  will 
cost  more  in  terms  of  private  endeavor  and 
in  terms  of  public  Investment.  Oliver  Wen- 
del  Holmes  summed  up  the  case  for  public 
expenditures  and  the  public  happiness  when 
he  said,  "Taxes  are  the  price  we  pay  for  civi- 
lization." We  must  have  greatness  In  a  civi- 
lization which  brings  forth  truth,  beauty  and 
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the  conditions  that  encourage  human  dignity 
in  a  sense  of  order — these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  make  life  and  work  worthwhile. 

I  call  upon  each  of  you  this  evening  to 
arouse  the  latent  creativity  around  us  and 
bring  It  Into  the  mainstream  of  our  national 
life  and  purpose  so  that  vire  may  meet  the 
final  challenge  of  our  age  by  having  faith  In 
the  self  renewing  power  of  the  American  In- 
dustrial system. 

As  one  scribe  so  poignantly  wrote  many 
years  ago  concerning  this  blending  of  com- 
merce and  good  works : 

"How  far  away  Is  the  Temple  of  Fame?" 
Said  a  youth  at  the  dawn  of  the  day. 
He  tolled  and  strove  for  a  deathless  name: 
The  hours  went  by.  and  the  evening  came. 
Leaving  him  old  and  feeble  and  lame. 
To  plod  on  his  cheerless  way. 

"How  far  away  Is  the  Temple  of  Good?" 
Said  another  youth  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
He  toiled  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
To  help  and  succor,  as  best  he  could. 
The  poor  and  unfortunate  multitude. 
In  Its  hard  and  cheerless  way. 

He  was  careless  alike  of  praise  or  blame, 

But  after  his  work  was  done. 
An  Angel  of  Glory  from  Heaven  came. 
And  wrote  on  high  his  immortal  name. 
To  proclaim  that — the  Temple  of  Fame 

And  the  Temple  of  Good  are  one. 

For  this  Is  the  lesson  that  history 

Has  taught  since  the  world  began : 
That  those  whose  memories  never  die. 
But  shine  like  stars  In  the  human  sky. 
And  brighter  grow  as  the  years  go  by. 
Are  the  men  who  live  for  man. 

So,  John  Hilly,  as  your  accomplishments 
are  a  constant  reminder  that  the  temple  of 
fame  and  the  temple  of  good  are  one.  let  us 
tonight  resolve  to  go  from  this  place,  at  this 
time,  to  strive  toward  those  goals  which  you 
have  attained  by  being  one  of  the  men  who 
live  for  man. 


SISTER  MARY  McELROY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Februarv  16.  1970 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seniA- 
government  class  at  Cathedral  High 
School  in  my  home  city  of  Springfield, 
Mass..  is  visiting  Washington  this  week. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
class  is  not  being  accompanied  here  by 
Sister  Mary  McElroy. 

Known  to  her  Cathedral  High  School 
students,  and  to  her  associates  in  the 
Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  for  21  years  as 
Sister  Marie  Delourdes,  Sister  Mary  Mc- 
Elroy died  January  4,  after  more  than 
two  decades  of  educating  Springfield 
youngsters.  The  thousands  of  people 
whose  lives  were  touched  by  this  mag- 
nificent woman  smd  servant  of  God 
mourn  her  loss. 

Sister  Mary  possessed  virtually  a 
unique  and  inimitable  talent.  She  could 
converse  with  anyone  regardless  of  age. 
color,  creed,  or  position.  The  problem  of 
a  generation  or  credibility  gap  did  not 
exist  with  sister— for  she  gave  not  Just 
words  of  advice,  direction,  or  consola- 
tion, but  she  gave  of  herself,  and.  In  do- 
ing so.  she  was  able  to  reach  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  who  came  to  know  her. 

To  thoae  who  knew  her  as  an  instruc- 
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tor  of  American  history  and  government 
she  will  be  remembered  as  a  teticher 
whose  love  for  America  inspired  in  her 
students  a  confidence  in  our  government 
and  a  dedication  to  the  ideals  that  have 
made  this  country  great. 

To  those  who  knew  her  as  a  guidance 
counselor,  she  will  be  remembered  as  a 
person  who  always  had  time  to  talk,  or  to 
listen,  and  sc«nehow  to  make  each  in- 
dividual whose  life  she  touched  a  better 
person  for  having  known  her. 

To  her  associates  in  the  religious  com- 
munity she  will  be  remwnbered  as  a 
warm  and  loyal  friend  whose  career  as 
directress  of  vocations  was  cut  short  long 
before  anyone  expected  such  a  loss. 

Many  lives  have  been  diminished  by 
her  loss,  but.  just  as  surely,  our  lives  will 
never  be  the  same  for  having  known  her. 
A  requiem  msiss  was  held  for  Sister 
Mary  McElroy  this  morning  at  the 
Lourdes  altar  in  the  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Reverend  Michael  Doyle  of 
Springfield  and  the  Reverend  Henry 
Murphy,  S.J.,  a  Cathedral  High  School 
graduate  and  dean  of  admissions  at  Pair- 
field  University,  concelebrated  the  mass. 
Another  requiem  mass  will  be  conducted 
tomorrow  morning  for  Sister  Mary  at  St. 
Matthew's  Cathedral. 

Sister  Mary's  funeral  mass — a  glori- 
ous mass,  or  white  mass — was  among 
the  most  striking  religious  ceremonies 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  Most  Reverend 
Christopher  J.  Weldon,  Bishop  of  Spring- 
field, celebrated  the  mass  with  the  as- 
sistance of  10  area  priests  who  knew  Sis- 
ter Mary. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  put  in 
the  Record  a  citation  adopted  by  Ca- 
thedral High  School's  student  body  in 
tribute  to  Sister  Mary  McElroy  and  a 
letter  written  by  Donald  A.  Shea,  a  Ca- 
thedral senior,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Daily  News. 
The  items  follow: 

Cathzdral  High  School. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
We  would  like  to  cite,  for  outstanding 
service  to  God  and  Country,  the  late  Sister 
Mary  McElroy,  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph. 
The  students  of  Cathedral  High  School, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  whom  she  loved 
dearly,  deeply  regret  her  passing  In  a  tragic 
automobile  accident  on  January  4.  1970.  The 
example  she  set  Is  one  all  educators  would 
do  well  to  follow. 

As  a  teacher  of  Government,  she  Instilled 
the  ideals  of  our  nation  Into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  thousands  of  young  people  she 
came  In  contact  with  during  twenty  years  of 
education  and  guidance.  Dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  democracy,  she  inspired  many 
young  Americans  to  love  and  trust  their 
country  In  a  time  when  disillusionment  and 
deflance  are  rampant  among  American  youth. 
Sister  Mary  encouraged  constructive  crit- 
icism and  urged  students  onward  in  tbe 
peaceful  improvement  of  our  government. 
She  devoted  her  life  to  enkindUng  patriotism 
In  youthful  minds,  through  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tbe  workings  of  our  system  of 
federalism. 

Sr.  Mary  McElroy  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  working  within  the  system  for  re- 
form. She  spoke  when  strong  words  were 
needed:' she  acted  when  change  was  required, 
and  she  fearlessly  defended  her  beUefs  and 
her  country  when  they  were  attacked  from 
within,  as  well  as  from  without. 

Sister  Mary  McElroy  was  truly  an  out- 
standing American. 
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(From  tbe  Springfield  Dally  News,  Jan.  18. 

1970] 

A  TaxBirrE  to  Sisteb  McElkot 

January  13  was  observed  by  the  Cathedral 
High  School  family  as  a  day  In  memory  of 
Sister  Mary  McElroy.  who  was  known  affec- 
tionately as  "Marie  D."  to  thousands  of 
Cathedralltes  for  twenty  years. 

Sister  McElroy  was  a  rarity  among  educa- 
tors of  our  day.  She  loved  God  above  all 
things,  and  had  an  Inimitable  talent  for 
passing  this  love  to  us,  her  beloved  "kids." 
As  the  years  passed  we  could  see  the  lines  in 
her  young  face  deepen,  and  her  hair  turned 
steadily  gray  with  the  worry  she  experienced 
over  us.  She  cared.  She  really  cared. 

Sister  McElroy  unabashedly  brought  her- 
self down  to  our  level  to  help  us  with  our 
problems,  and  tried,  and  succeeded.  In  steer- 
ing us  In  the  right  direction. 

She  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
bigoted.  Immoral  and  dishonest  men  of  every 
age  have  feared.  Her  whole  life,  the  reason 
why  she  chose  the  life  she  did,  was  to  be 
near  God  and  to  bring  others  close  to  Him. 
and  she  was  unparalled  for  tbls. 

The  magnitude  of  our  loss,  as  young  Im- 
pressionable minds,  will  become  greater  as 
the  days  progress.  For  without  Sister  Mary 
McElroy.  we  kids  are  a  little  bit  more  leader- 
less,  forced  to  meet  life  head  on,  without  the 
aid  of  one  who  loved  us,  and  helped  us  In  tbe 
biggest  way. 

The  responsibility  to  pick  up  the  fight 
where  Sister  McElroy  has  so  abruptly  left 
off  lies  on  the  shoulders  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  most  Importantly,  ourselves.  She  had 
seen  us  on  our  way  and  left  us  to  struggle 
alone.  God  has  been  satisfied,  and  Mary  Mc- 
Elroy has  found  what  she  sought  out. 

It  Is  now  our  turn  to  profit  by  tbe  sterling 
example  that  was  her  life. 

DONAUD  A.  Shea, 

Class  of  1970, 
Cathedral  High  School. 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  SIIiENT 
MAJORITy 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Humboldt  State  CoUege,  Areata.  Calif., 
newspaper,  the  Lumberjack,  which  pro- 
vides an  insight  into  how  the  so-called 
"silent  majority"  is  viewed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  younger  generation. 

In  my  judgment,  the  author  of  tins 
editorial  has  added  immeasurably  to 
closing  the  "generation  gap."  I  would 
sincerely  hope  that  this  editorial  would 
find  Its  way  Into  many  college  news- 
papers because  of  the  message  that  it 
conveys.  ,  ,  ^     ^. 

I  am  inserting  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  and  I  strongly  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  read  it  and  pass  it  on  to  the  colleges 
in  their  districts. 

Do  not  underestimate  the  intellect,  the 
stability,  and  the  maturity  of  our  young 
people.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  students  are  now  and  will,  in  the 
future,  be  a  tremendous  contributor  to 
orderly  economic  growth  and  social  ad- 
vancement throughout  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  "rabid  radi- 
cals" on  campus,  but  they  are  very  much 
In  the  minority.  The  "silent  majority," 
which  Is  the  "vast  majority"  on  our 
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campus  are  reasonable,  responsive,  and 
responsible  students — working  hard  to 
acquire  the  best  in  education  today — 
preparing  for  a  leadership  role  tomor- 
row. I  am  proud  to  represent  them  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  Prom  the  (Arcat*.  CaUf.)  Humboldt  State 
College  Lumberjmck.  Jan.  31.  1»70| 

UNDXaSTANDINC    THE    SlLSITT     MAJOBrTT 

Time  Magazine  recognized  them  m  "Man 
and  Woman  of  the  Year."  President  NUon 
has  taken  them  under  hta  wing  politically. 
Spiro  Agnew  has  embraced  them  with  blunt 
rhetoric  and  has  given  them  a  sense  of  na- 
tional Identity  and  Importance.  They  are  the 
Silent  Majority,  and  to  understand  the  way 
and  the  reasons  why  they  think  as  they  do. 
we  must  look  to  their  history. 

Our  parenu  are  the  Silent  Majority.  The 
man  that  pumps  your  gas.  delivers  your  mall, 
checks  your  groceries  and  tends  your  bar, 
the  man  that  makes  and  services  your  car. 
builds  your  home  and  mows  your  lawn — all 
these  people  are  the  Silent  Majority. 

These  are  the  people  that  work  a  40-hour 
week  for  a  living,  often  with  overtime.  They 
work  with  their  hands  and  minds.  In  Jobs 
that  aT«nt  very  exciting  or  romantic,  that 
dont  pay  well  enough  to  buy  much  more 
than  food  and  clothing,  pay  taxes  and  house 
paj-ments.  They  pay  their  taxea.  always  won- 
dering If  the  amount  of  their  earning  dollar 
that  the  government  takes  will  ever  stop 
going  up. 

Their  sons  and  daughters  are  a  source  oi 
both  pride  and  wonderment — pride  that  a 
son  may  graduate  from  college  and  move  up 
the  line  of  success,  wonder  that  he  or  hU 
classmates  seem  to  be  seen  only  In  the  light 
of  campus  rlou,  disturbances  and  violence. 

The  Silent  Bdajorlty  Is  puzzled  by  current 
event*— young  people  leaving  the  country 
rather  than  be  drafted,  campus  unrest  and 
turmoil,  a  seeming  decline  In  morality,  pa- 
triotism, and  the  virtues  that  the  SUent 
Majority  regarded  as  sacred  during  their 
youth— hard  work,  steadfast  honesty.  soUd 
respect,  and  honor  for  their  country. 

TO  understand  their  pvizzlement.  look^  »* 
their  lifetime.  Pliwt.  an  economic  depression 
that  racked  this  country  Inside  out  for  more 
t>»^n  ten  years.  Ten  long  years  when  mUUons 
of  men  were  out  o*  work,  unable  to  feed  and 
ciothe  their  families,  reduced  to  accepting 
welfare,  forced  to  live  with  a  de^»rate  slt^ 
uatlon  that  they  had  no  control  over  what- 
soever. Some  people  who  lived  dining  that 
era  malntJ-.m  that  the  country  actually  bor- 
dered on  revolution  In  the  deepest  depths 
of  the  depression. 

Soon  after  the  depression.  In  1938.  war 
broke  out  In  Europe,  also  caught  In  eco- 
nomic catsatrophe.  World  War  n  lasted  near- 
ly sU  years,  killing  millions  of  people  and 
iMvlng  both  physical  and  psychological  scars 
on  and  In  all  people  that  were  affected  by  U. 
Our  generation  has  never  known  a  conflict 
so  totaUy  severe. 

We  have  never  stood  In  line  tor  food,  or 
rationed  meat.  milk,  gasoline  or  dotlilng. 
Most  of  us  have  never  had  to  spend  years  In 
a  foreign  country  away  frotn  families,  wives 
f^^^/^  children,  not  knowing  U  we  would  wake 
up  alive  the  next  morning. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  Silent  Ma- 
jority believes  In  the  things  they  do.  They 
have  lived  through  these  powerful  events,  and 
the  Unprlnt  they  nMUle  on  their  minds  de- 
termines In  large  part  tttelr  poUtlcal  and  so- 
cial vlewa. 

UnderstuMllng  ths  BUent  Majority  and  bow 
they  Tl«w  oontsmporary  society  may  never 
be  fully  poHlbla,  but  with  a  realization  of 
thalr  history,  the  events  they  have  lived 
through.  It  may  be  easier  to  oompnbend  and 
sympathise  with  what  they  do  and  say.  We 
sbould  rsmMDber  that  In  36  ysan.  we  may 
ba  the  SUsnt  Majortty. 
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VETERANS'  NEEDS:  A  CLARK  COUN- 
TY. NEV..  VA  HOSPITAL 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NSVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 
Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  wit- 
nessing In  this  country  today  the  return 
of  some  of  our  fighting  men  from  South 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  rate  that  these  men 
are  being  redeployed  to  mUitary  instal- 
lations here  at  home  and  to  other  U.S. 
bases  around  the  world,  another  large 
segment  of  our  military  manpower  force 
Is  being  discharged  from  active  duty. 

These  men  are  our  veterans  who  have 
served  their  country  in  the  highest  man- 
ner and  deserve  great  tribute  for  per- 
forming their  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  can  lay  tribute 
and  accolades  upon  them,  to  many  those 
are  kind  words  but  words  do  not  neces- 
sarily help  the  former  GI's  receive  good 
hospital  and  dental  treatment,  much  less 
purchase  a  home  today  at  the  current 
inflated  interest  rate  schedule.  Nor.  do 
kind  words  possibly  help  or  allow  these 
veterans  to  return  to  college  to  continue 
their  education  and  training  by  other 
means. 

While  the  need  for  improvement  Is 
there  within  our  veterans*  hosplUls, 
there  is  need  too.  for  the  construction  of 
more  veterans'  medical  and  surgical  cen- 
ters In  this  NaUon  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  service  for  our  many  vet- 
erans. 

Prom  my  own  congressional  district, 
the  State  of  Nevada,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
letter  from  the  Las  Vegas  Lodge  No.  1468 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks: 

Dsaa  MB.  Stbajub:  This  is  to  Inform  you 
that  Las  Vegas  Lodge  No.  1468  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Order  of  Elks  wishes  to  be  read  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  as  unanimously  sup- 
porting a  request  In  the  form  of  a  proposed 
bill  asking  for  a  400-bed  veterans'  hospital 
for  Clark  County.  Nevada. 

This  matter  was  accepted  In  the  course  of 
New  Business  at  the  regular  weekly  meeting 
held  Thiffsday  evening,  December  18.  1B«», 
and  the  unanimity  represents  the  wishes  of 
the  entire  membership. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.    GOKDON    HOOPXS, 

Exalted  Ruler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD  today  are  in  behalf 
of  my  bill.  HJl.  5948.  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  Veterans'  Administration  gen- 
eral medical  and  surgical  hospital  of  400 
beds  in  Clark  County,  Nev.  This  is  the 
bill  to  which  the  enclosed  letter  from  the 
Elks  Lodge  alludes.  This  hospital  would 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  Las  Vegas.  Nev., 
which  Is  the  fastest  growing  community 
In  my  congreBsioQal  district  of  Nevada. 

In  1969.  IMS  Vegas.  In  Clark  County, 
ranked  as  the  seventh  fastest  growing 
city  In  population  In  the  Nation.  As  far 
as  I  know  that  statistic  remains  the  same 
today  as  we  are  about  to  embark  on  the 
1970  census. 

Included  in  this  growth  In  the  south- 
em  Nevada.  Clark  County  area,  with  Its 
colter  in  Las  Vegas.  Is  the  majority  of 
veterans  who  live  In  Nevada.  We  cuirent- 
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ly  have  an  estimate  of  55,000  veterans 
residing  permanently  In  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Nevada  has  but  one  vet- 
erans' hospltol.  It  is  In  Reno.  Nev..  in 
the  far  northwestern  comer  of  our  large 
110.500  square  mile  State.  Reno  Is  465 
milee  from  Las  Vegas.  Veterans  in  Las 
Vegas  and  throughout  southern  Nevada 
must  travel  either  to  Reno  for  care  or 
to  Los  Angeles  or  Salt  Lake  City,  both 
of  which  are  as  far.  If  not  farther,  away 
from  Las  Vegas  than  Reno. 

This  distance  of  travel  Is  Just  not  pos- 
sible for  many  veterans  reeiding  In  the 
Las  Vegas  area,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  ex- 
penses they  incur  when  traveling  to  Reno 
or  to  other  cities,  are  extremely  prohibi- 
tive In  comparison  to  personal  income. 
Then,  many  veterans  who  are  handicap- 
ped are  not  able  to  travel  such  a  long 
distance. 

As  I  stated  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals  in  April  1969.  "I  have  count- 
less numbers  of  letters  in  my  files  this 
year  and  from  years  past  stating  Just 
this  complaint:  That  Reno  and  other 
western  VA  centers  are  too  far  away  for 
travel. 

Besides  the  enclosed  letter  of  support 
for  the  Clark  County  Veterans'  HosplUl 
from  Elks  Lodge  1463.  I  have  numerous 
other  letters  with  current  dates  from 
southern  Nevada  veterans  and  concerned 
citizens  on  the  same  subject  of  a  400- 
bed  VA  hospital  for  the  Las  Vegas  vi- 
cinity. 

Two  other  reasons  backing  up  the  es- 
toblishment  of  the  Clark  County  vet- 
erans' hospital  are  that  there  Is  plenty 
of  public  land  available  for  use  In  south- 
em  Nevada  at  very  minimal  costs  and 
the  climate  of  the  area,  needless  to  say. 
is  ideal  for  rehabilitation  of  our  sick  and 
disabled  veterans. 

Southern  Nevada  faces  a  definite  need 
for  a  hospital  for  veterans  and  the  en- 
tire area  populace  would  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  more  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  nation- 
wide is  evident  with  the  growth  of  the 
population  of  veterans  and  especially  in 
light  of  the  current  return  rate  of  our 
Vietnam  fighting  men  to  the  ranks  of 
veterans. 


AID  TO  MENTALLY  RETARDED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAi.iroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
portance of  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing facilities  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  suffering  from  mental 
retardation  and  other  disabilities  orig- 
inating at  birth  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Neither,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  understate 
the  need  for  comprehensive  services  for 
these  afflicted  persons. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  providing 
for  assistance  to  the  States  In  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  for  provision  of  neces- 
sary comprehensive  services  to  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  the  construction  of 
needed  facUlUes  to  serve  these  persons. 
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PIGHT    AGAINST    POLLUTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
critics  of  President  Nixon  who  say  that 
his  fight  against  pollution  Is  mere  rhet- 
oric win  have  to  swallow  these  words  of 
criticism,  in  view  of  his  swift,  decisive 
actions  to  combat  the  environmental 
crisis  facing  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  followed  his  words  In 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  with  a 
strong  order  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lead  the  way  In  eradicating  pollu- 
tion, and  to  Implement  the  order  has 
earmarked  funds  to  carry  through  with 
the  program. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  praises  the  President's  actions 
in  the  ecology  fight.  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  in  the  Record: 
I  Prom  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  DUpatch,  Feb.  6. 
1970) 
Both  Tone.  Exauvvk  Skt  bt  Nixon  m 

ECOIiOCT   PIOHT 

President  Nixon  has  proven  there  was  more 
than  rhetoric  In  his  Stots  of  the  Union 
message's  call  for  an  aU-out  batUe  to  pre- 
serve the  quality  of  life  In  America  by  eradi- 
cating the  pollutants  which  endanger  our 
environment. 

Mr.  Nixon's  most  recent  statement  revealed 
the  federal  government  not  only  can  be 
expected  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  In  the 
ec^oglcal  march  but  that  It  will  label  Itself 
as  the  first  target. 

He  called  the  federal  government  "one  of 
the  nation's  worst  polluters"  and  ordered  all 
federal  faculties  to  comply  with  the  govern- 
ment's clean  water  and  clear  air  orders  by 
Dec  31.  1972. 

The  President  earmarked  $359  mUllon  to 
provide  government  leadership  In  the  pro- 
gram. MeanwhUe.  all  federal  Installations, 
public  works,  aircraft  and  watercraft  are  to 
be  adjusted  so  they  cannot  be  accused  ol 
being  polluters. 

It  was  a  move  to  assure  that  the  federal 
government  can  "sweep  Its  own  doorstep 
clean"  before  dictating  to  others. 

A  prime  example  on  the  federal  poUuUon 
lUt  Is  the  Army's  military  academy  at  West 
Point  It  Is  now  dumping  Inadequately 
treated  sewage  Into  the  Hudson  River.  This 
project  alone  vHU  cost  an  estimated  $8.1 
million  to  correct. 

In  our  rush  to  build  mUltary  training  fa- 
cilities in  World  War  n,  we  gave  Uttle  con- 
sideration to  their  contributions  to  the 
deterioration  of  environmental  quality. 
Many  of  these  military  basse  remain  In  oper- 
ation, still  continuing  to  spew  out  pollu- 
tants. 

As  a  starter  In  the  campaign  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  Ufe,  Mr.  Nixon  told  Congress 
he  envisioned  a  "$10  billion  naUonwlde  clean 
waters  program."  plus  assurance  of  guar- 
anteed open  spaces  and  continuing  research 
Into  control  of  other  pollutants  such  as 
those  in  the  fields  of  air  and  noise. 

He  said,  "The  19706  absolutely  must  t>e 
the  years  when  America  pays  Its  debt  to  the 
past  by  reclaiming  the  purity  of  lU  air,  Ita 
waters  and  our  living  environment.  It  Is 
literally  now  or  never." 

This  leadership  from  the  top  should  be 
encouraging  to  a  vital  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation—youths who  are   voicing  Increasing 
concern  about  the  world  they  wUl  Inherit. 
But  the  problem  really  Is  one  for  all  to 
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help  solve.  It  U  well  that  the  nation's  chief 
executive  has  set  both  tone  and  example  In 
officially  opening  the  fight. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  NATIONAL 
BOY  SCOUT  WEEK 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  vnusnoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  of  February  7-13  was  National 
Boy  Scout  Week.  Sixty  years  ago,  on 
February  8.  the  scouting  movement  In 
America  was  formally  organized  In 
Washington,  D.C.  Today  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  boasts  of  more  than  a  million 
members. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  this  out- 
standing youth  organization  be  griven  due 
recognition.  Many  of  today's  local.  State 
and  national  leaders  are  former  Boy 
Scouts;  but.  more  Important,  tomorrow's 
leadership  is  being  developed  in  Boy 
Scout  troops  all  across  our  land  today. 
The  efforts  of  this  association  to  inspire 
young  boys  to  noble  purposes  is  among 
the  highest  of  objectives.  The  molding  of 
young  minds  to  provide  our  country  with 
a  future  responsible  citizenry  is  a  note- 
worthy public  service. 

As  Americans  living  in  turbulent  times, 
we  all  realize  the  Importance — indeed,  the 
necessity— of  well-quallfled  and  properly 
motivated  leaders.  The  young  people  of 
today  will  be  heir  to  our  problems  and 
to  our  achievements.  They  will  be  called 
upon  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 
The  job  will  be  a  tough  one.  but  I  am 
confident  that  with  proper  training  and 
development  such  ais  that  provided  by 
the  Soout  organization  our  youth  will 
preserve  and  keep  America  American. 

In  the  February  12  Franklin  News- 
Post  of  Rocky  Mount,  Va.,  there  appeared 
letters  written  by  eight  Cub  Scouts  as 
part  of  an  achievement  program.  The 
subject  was  "Why  I  Love  America."  It  is 
always  graUftring  and  encouraging  to 
learn  of  young  people  In  our  Nation  who 
are  proud  to  proclaim  that  they  are  Am- 
ericans. In  order  that  the  contents  of 
these  inspiring  letters  may  be  shared 
with  my  colleagues.  I  Insert  th«n  In  the 
Recobo: 

Wht  I  LOVK  Ambbica 

(By  Tim  Arrlngton) 
America— the  U.S.A.  U  the  country  where  I 
live  and  am  proud  to  say  bo.  Many  brave  men 
have  f oxight  and  died  for  the  freedom  which 
we  now  enjoy  and  we  should  all  work  trying 
to  keep  these  freedoms.  This  la  a  coimtry 
where  we  can  work,  play,  worship,  sing, 
speak,  pray,  go  and  come  when  we  pelaM. 
There  are  countries  In  which  these  things  do 
not  exist.  I  Just  love  my  country — The  United 
States  of  America. 

(By  Barry  B.  Brugh) 
I  love  America  because  we  have  a  home 
to  go  to.  And  a  school  to  go  to  and  work. 
I  love  America  because  we  are  free  to  go 
anywhere  we  want  to  go.  And  we  have  food 
to  eat.  I  love  America  because  we  have  the 
freed(»n  to  say  what  we  think. 

(By  Walter  Hartman) 
I  Uke  America  because  It  Is  a  free  coun- 
try and  the  people  In  America  are  free  to  do 
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what  they  want  to  do.  And  you  have  a  lot  of 
good  friends  In  America  to.  And  you  have 
your  own  homes  to  live  In.  And  because  there 
are  no  kings  to  tell  you  what  to  do. 
(By  Jeff  Hodges) 
I  like  America  because  we  have  our  free- 
dom and  America  Is  beautiful.  America  has 
beautiful  mountains  and  trees.  And  there  are 
pretty  homes  In  America,  we  have  roads  to 
travel  on  and  good  fields  to  work  and  to  live 
on.  We  have  good  stores  to  buy  food,  clothing 
and  other  things. 

(By  Oreg  Dillon) 

I  love  America  because  we  have  freedom 
to  establish  Justice.  We  have  flowers  and 
trees. 

We  have  men  fighting  In  Vietnam  to  pro- 
tect us. 

I  think  our  ooimtry  is  the  greatest  In 
the  world  because  we  can  worship  God. 

Three  American  men  have  already  walked 
on  the  moon. 

(By  Clayton  Leach) 
I  like  America  because  we  are  able  to  work 
for  any  place  we  want  to.  We  were  the  first 
on  the  moon.  We  have  Thanksgiving  and  go 
to  Church  where  we  want  to.  We  can  write 
letters  and  say  what  we  want  to.  I  like  my 
home  here.  That  Is  why  I  like  America. 

(By  Vernon  McCIure,  Jr.) 
I  love  America  because  we  have  freedom. 
We  can  have  giins  and  we  can  hunt  and  fish. 
Our  country  was  founded  by  Christians  and 
we  have  freedom  to  speak  of  what  we  want. 
We  have  freedom  of  property.  We  can  worship 
as  we  please.  And  we  can  have  the  press. 

(By  Tommle  Hodges) 

I  like  America  because  It  Is  beautiful.  It 
has  good  schools  and  good  churches.  Fanners 
can  farm  and  raise  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Also  raise  cows  and  pigs  and  chickens  so 
you  can  have  good  things  to  eat. 

America  also  has  good  people  and  places  to 
work.  And  America  also  has  Cub  Scouts  and 
Boy  S<^uts  for  our  boys. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ROLE  AFFIRMED 
AT  OSCAR  ROSE  CEREMONIES 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLABOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  were  held  recently 
for  Oklahoma's  newest  State  institution 
of  higher  education,  Oscar  Rose  Junior 
College  at  Midwest  City. 

This  Institution  is  appropriately  named 
for  the  late  Oscar  Rose,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Midwest  City  for  more  than 
25  years  and  a  national  leader  In  educa- 
tion. It  is  headed  by  Jacob  Johnson,  an- 
other outstanding  educator. 

Dr.  Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  served  «^  principal 
speaker  at  the  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies. 

His  address,  "AfBrmation  by  Builders," 
illustrates  the  expanding  and  useful  role 
of  the  junior  college  today.  Its  text  Is  as 
follows: 

AlTOMATION  BT  BunJMXS 

I  am  honored  by  your  Invitation  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  unusually  important  meeting. 
To  you  I  bring  slnoere  best  wishes  and  con- 
gratulaUons   from   1J000  sister  tosttfittona 
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acroM  this  land.  You  are  to  b«  congratulated 
not  only  on  your  achlevementa  but  on  the 
remarkable  promise  of  aclUevemenu  to  come. 
This  Is  an  Important  event.  I  mean  that! 
I  believe  that  today  we  are  not  only  breaking 
ground  for  some  buildings.  We  are  also 
afllrmlng  our  beliefs.  The  buildings  of  a 
people  are  important.  Prom  the  Town  Meet- 
ing House  of  New  England  to  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  to  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and 
the  skyscrapers  of  New  York,  the  buildings 
erected  by  a  people  say  something  about  the 
values  of  those  people.  And  these  community 
college*.  50  to  «0.  being  built  each  year 
from  CaUfornla  to  New  York,  and  Florida  to 
Washington  are  clarion  declarations  of  what 
Americans  believe.  In  these  plants  Is  tangible 
expression  of  a  basic  faith  in  the  value  of 
people  which  too  seldom  finds  expression  In 
the  newspapers  and  the  films.  It  Is  creed  not 
often  spoken  audibly  but  declared  in  the  way 
the  American  taxpayer  authorizes  his  money 
to  be  spent.  It  Is  a  faith  that  motivates 
people  to  serve  on  school  boards  and  advisory 
committees,  to  have  a  part  in  the  hundred 
and  one  acUvlUes  In  each  community  which 
quietly,  and  for  the  most  part,  inconspicu- 
ously, keep  the  life  blood  of  the  community 
moving.  This  simple,  practical,  dally  expres- 
sion of  belief  m  the  dignity  and  value  of 
human  life  forms  the  broad  base  of  American 
society  and  Is  regrettably  overlooked  In  a 
period  of  such  national  castlgaUon  As  we  are 
passing  through. 

The  community  college  In  America  has  It* 
genesis  and  strength  In  the  desires  of  these 
kinds  of  people.  The  surging  demand  for 
such  InsUtutlons  Is  found  not  so  much  In 
the  leadership  of  national  statesmen,  leaders. 
phUosophers.  or  university  presidents,  but  in 
the  petitions  of  PT.A  groups,  school  boards 
organizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  moth- 
ers and  fathers.  Uttle  known  Individuals. 
These  have  formed  to  produce  a  ground  sweU 
which  Inexorably  has  moved  to  overcome  all 
resistance.  The  people  of  Ohio  so  moved 
Cuyahoga  Community  College  In  Cleveland 
was  the  first  publicly-supported  insUtuUon 
of  higher  education  In  that  area  to  open  in 
fifty  years.  Three  thousand  students  showed 
up  on  opening  day. 

Ten  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  a  Junior  High  P.T  A.  In  Penn- 
sylvania. She  said  her  group  didn't  care 
whether  the  DemocraU  or  the  Republicans 
provided  the  legUlaUon.  but  they  wanted 
community  colleges  for  their  children  m 
Pennsylvania.  "Tell  us  how  to  go  about  It."  A 
few  years  ago  Pennsylvania  passed  commu- 
nity college  legislation.  PhlUdelphla,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  ten  other  cities  now  have  their 
colleges. 

Florida  has  built  lU  thirty  Junior  col- 
leges, most  of  them  In  the  last  few  years. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  students  have  already 
exceeded  the  educaUonal  attainments  of 
their  parents — and  more  and  more  of  the 
parenu  are  found  In  the  evening  programs 
of  the  same  college  attended  by  their  chil- 
dren during  the  day.  And  C»llfomla  has 
been  a  national  leader  with  oommunlty 
Junior  csoUeges  now  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  05  per  cent  of  the  state's  population. 
These  are  Just  Illustrations  of  the  dramatic 
national  story  The  community  college  Is  not 
a  concept  devised  by  a  national  committee 
and  superimposed  upon  the  educational  pat- 
terns of  the  cities  of  our  land.  Rather  It  Is  an 
Idea  which  has  taken  Its  form  as  Insistent 
economic  and  social  force*  have  generated 
and  Interacted  and  sought  their  logical  edu- 
cational shape  It  has  sprung  from  the  people 
It  serves. 

The  community  college  Idea  makes  sense, 
as  one  industrialist  told  me  last  week.  Here 
are  some  examples  of  why  it  makes  sense: 

The  community  college  gives  the  high 
school  graduate  or  the  older  person  who  can 
profit  from  college  work  the  opportunity  to 
try.  There  Is  no  examination,  no  probing  by 
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Interviews,  no  measure  of  what  the  student 
can  and  will  do  which  Is  a  fraction  as  effec- 
tive as  this.  So  we  can  afford  to  have  com- 
munity colleges  with  open  door  admissions 
policies.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  have  uni- 
versities of  this  kind  Hlghy  selective  uni- 
versities require  as  their  partners  open  door 
community  colleges  In  a  democratic  system  of 
higher   education 

There  Is  another  reason  community  col- 
leges make  sense.  A  great  deal  of  talk  Is 
heard  these  days  about  gifted  students  and 
superior  students  and  able  students  But  we 
make  a  mistake  In  picturing  these  as  the 
cream  at  the  top  of  the  bottle— people  are 
able,  superior,  gifted.  In  some  ways  and  may 
be  average  or  Inferior  in  others.  Superiority 
Is  often  situational. 

It  Is  more  reasonable  to  think  In  terms  of 
different  kinds  of  intelligence — of  different 
kinds  of  abilities  Those  students  who  have 
capacity  for  preparation  as  nurses,  electronics 
technicians,  microwave  technicians,  dental 
hyglenlsts.  may  be  considerably  more  able, 
gifted,  m  meeting  the  requirements  of  their 
vocation  than  the  student  who  finds  himself 
at  home  In  the  graduate  schools  of  the  unl- 
Tersltlea.  Only  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica does  there  exist  colleges  like  this  one 
which  may  bring  together  on  the  same 
campus,  under  the  same  roof,  those  of  such 
varied  interests  and  objectives  In  most  coun- 
tries the  vocauonal  line  and  the  university 
preparatory  line  are  kept  separate.  The  stu- 
dent at  an  early  age  makes  an  almost  Irrev- 
ocable commitment  to  one  or  the  other.  And 
If  he  Is  a  misfit  In  either  line  hU  chances  of 
success  are  poor.  The  comprehensive  com- 
munity college  gives  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents beyond  the  high  school  to  find  their 
appropriate  lines  of  educational  development 
In  an  atmosphere  which  honors  the  social 
worth  of  a  wide  range  of  interests,  capacities 
aptitudes,  and   types  of  Intelligence. 

And  let  me  mention  Just  one  other  reason 
the  kind  of  college  we  envision  today  makes 
sense  for  our  time.  Our  communities  today 
need  a  focal  point,  a  cohesive  force,  a  creative 
center.  I  see  the  commumty  college  In  this 
role.  It  Is  an  institution  not  limited  to  the 
usual  college  age  population,  but  a  cultural 
resource  to  be  used  throughout  the  life  of 
the  citizen.  Learning,  we  are  told.  U  most 
effective  when  related  closely  to  a  problem,  a 
question,  a  need.  As  questions  and  problems 
and  needs  arise  from  the  days  of  late  ado- 
lescence to  that  "last  of  life  for  which  the 
first  was  made  "  the  citizen  draws  upon  the 
resources  of  his  community  college.  The  col- 
lege Is  a  reservoir  not  only  of  man's  accumu- 
lated experience  but  It  Is  a  forum  for  exami- 
nation of  current  Issues  and  concerns  against 
the  backdrop  of  human  wisdom  that  gives 
relevancy  and  reason  to  discussion. 

It  18  on  the  community  college  campus  that 
the  community  reflects  upon  Its  role,  ex- 
amines Its  purposes  and  objectives,  tests  Us 
hypotheses,  evaluates  Its  group  life,  strength- 
ens Its  communication,  and  builds  its  leader- 
ship. 

Much  more  could  be  said  and  will  be  said 
m  the  years  ahead  on  this  campus.  Even 
more  Important  than  the  words  spoken  will 
be  the  living  testimony  found  here  In  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  collectively  will  set 
the  tone  and  create  the  spirit  of  this  place 
But  let  It  now  be  clear  that  stronger  than  the 
footings  which  will  bear  these  buildings  are 
the  basic  affirmations  of  the  builders. 

We  believe  each  should  become  all  he  Is 
capable  of  being. 

We  believe  In  education  as  meana  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  man's  aspirations  and  po- 
tentlaU. 

We  believe  in  a  mobile  society  with  poalUon 
determined  through  competence. 

We  believe  in  the  social  worth  of  a  wide 
range  of  aptitudes,  skills.  Interests  and  types 
of  Intelligence — the  artisan,  craftsman,  exec- 
utive, technician,  scientist,  poet,  and  busl- 
n« 
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We  believe  that  people  can  become  capable 
of  governing  themselves  and  that  capability 
Is  both  demonstrated  and  learned  through 
the  establishment  and  control  of  such  insti- 
tutions as  community  colleges. 

We  believe  In  the  importance  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  context  for  learning  and  see  the 
community  college  as  a  unifying,  cohesive, 
and  dynamic  center  for  creative  social 
activity. 

It  Is  with  reference  to  these  affirmations 
and  others  held  basic  to  a  society  of  free  men 
that  we  break  ground  for  Oscar  Rose  Junior 
College.  And.  as  we  do.  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  those  pursuits  by  which  these  Ideals  and 
values  can  be  secured  and  extended. 


GOVERNOR  McNAIR'S  SPEECH  TO 
OEOROIA  DEMOCRATS 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEg 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Georgia  Democratic  Party  held  its 
annual  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  EHnner  in 
Atlanta  on  February  9,  the  guest  speaker 
was  Georgia's  distinguished  neighbor. 
Robert  E.  McNalr.  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina.  His  speech  was  timely  and 
challenging  and  deserves  widespread 
distribution.  Therefore,  I  have  asked 
that  Governor  McNalr's  speech  be  set  out 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Spkbch  or  GovcaNOR  McNair 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
being  with  you  on  an  occasion  which  Is  F"*r- 
tlcularly  Important  In  the  development  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  As  we  gather  tonlgnt 
to  recall  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son, we  find  our  national  party  at  something 
of  a  crossroads  in  Its  direction  and  leader- 
ship. 

At  the  same  time,  we  begin  to  observe 
among  the  people  of  this  naUon  a  disap- 
pointment and  frustration  with  the  present 
administration  In  Washington.  We  see  the 
signs  of  disillusionment  developing  as  the 
unfulfilled  promises  and  campaign  debts 
begin  to  pile  up  The  nation  Is  beginning  to 
ask  why  infiatlon  and  the  cost  of  living  con- 
tinues to  skyrocket  at  an  even  faster  pace. 
Citizens  seeking  stability  In  our  law  enforce- 
ment are  finding  that  crime  rates  are  only 
Increasing  across  the  nation,  and  that  public 
safety  Is  even  more  of  an  Issue  than  It  was  a 
year  ago. 

Home  owners  are  discovering  the  realities 
of  high  Interest  rates.  Under  levels  set  by 
the  present  administration,  a  person  setting 
out  to  buy  a  120,000  home  will  pay  Interest 
charges  amounting  to  S15,000.  At  a  time 
when  we  see  a  need  for  26  million  new  hous- 
ing units  In  America,  we  find  the  admin- 
istration In  Washington  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  the  type  of  financial  cli- 
mate which  would  make  this  goal  attainable. 
The  housewife  knows  about  inflation,  also. 
While  she  Is  waiting  for  campaign  promises 
to  be  met.  her  food  costs  have  risen  by  eight 
percent  during  the  term  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

Elsewhere  the  economic  pinch  Is  being 
felt  Workers  are  being  laid  off  as  unemploy- 
ment rises  steadily.  In  our  major  Industries 
In  the  South,  working  hours  are  being  short- 
ened, with  corresponding  reduction  In  the 
paycheck  each  person  Is  taking  home. 

In  short,  the  people  of  this  nation  are 
looking  for  an  alternative  to  the  disappoint- 
ing performance  now  taking  place  In  Wash- 
ington. They  are  looking  for  a  new  source  of 
leadership  which  can  do  m(»«  than  talk 
and  promise.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  the 
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citizens  of  this  state,  or  other  neighboring 
states,  of  the  devastation  which  results  from 
Irresponsible  campaign  promises  and  false 
hopes  they  raise  among  certain  segments  of 
our  population. 

The  people  of  this  state — Indeed  the  peo- 
ple of  our  nation — will  not  sit  Idly  by  and 
accept  the  type  of  misleading  direction 
which  Is  being  passed  along  through  the 
present  administrative  channels.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  honeymoon  of  the  Republican 
administration  Is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  that  people  of  America  are  looking  for 
effective,  realistic  and  progressive  leadership. 
There  Is  but  one  direction  to  look — the 
Democratic  Party. 

We  have  endured  a  decade  of  division 
which  has  seen  our  party — and  otir  nation — 
split  by  factionalism.  The  bright  promise  of 
the  sixties  became  the  despair  of  false  hope, 
anger  and  frustration.  In  search  of  scape- 
goau.  the  political  opportunists  have  pitted 
race  against  race,  generation  against  genera- 
tion, and  American  against  American.  Amid 
irrational  talk  of  revolution  and  insurrection, 
responsible  leadership  has  tried  to  steer  a 
course  of  moderation  which  would  not  pun- 
ish good  causes  simply  because  of  extremists 
who  supr>ort  them. 

Through  It  all.  the  Democratic  Party  has 
suffered  Its  share.  No  one  need  be  reminded 
of  the  problems  which  have  beset  our  party 
before,  dvwlng  and  after  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion of  1968.  As  much  as  we  would  like  to 
say  that  Chicago  is  history,  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  elements  which  made  our  conven- 
tion a  three-ring  circus  on  national  television 
are  still  at  work  within  the  very  structural 
fiber  of  our  party.  In  the  name  of  reform. 
Democrats  have  set  out  to  discredit  responsi- 
ble sUte  leadership,  and  to  remold  the  party 
Into  a  narrow,  restrictive  political  instru- 
ment with  limited  ptirpose  and  effectiveness. 
They  talk  in  terms  of  quotas  to  replace  free 
and  open  participation,  and  they  lead  us  to- 
ward a  type  of  artificial  Ideology  which  would 
replace  the  spontaneous  voice  of  the  people 
themselves. 

The  challenge  Is  a  serious  one  for  the 
Democrats  of  Georgia — and  South  Carolina — 
and  Louisiana — and  Montana — and  Con- 
necticut, and  wherever  our  party  still  has 
the  ability  to  win  elections.  It  goes  beyond 
questions  of  liberalism  vs.  conservatism,  or 
labor  vs.  management,  or  region  vs.  region. 
These  are  the  simple,  pat  issues  which  make 
It  easy  for  the  theorists  to  explain  away  our 
difficulties.  There  are  no  buttons  to  push  in 
Washington  which  automatically  assign  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  population  to  belong  to 
one  party  or  the  other.  There  Is  no  master 
switch  at  National  Party  Headquarters  which 
produces  millions  of  votes  simply  because  we 
have  written  down  on  paper  a  certain  type 
of  Ideology.  Politics  Is  not  a  game  In  which 
two  players  manipulate  the  pieces  to  their 
own  personal  advantage.  It  doesn't  work  that 
way. 

The  leadership  of  political  parties  Is  a  far 
more  complex  and  complicated  matter.  One 
speech  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  does  not 
make  a  party  liberal:  one  governor  fighting 
for  the  rights  of  the  people  of  his  state  does 
not  make  It  conservative.  If  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  maintain  the  present  political  balance 
of  all  these  elements  within  our  party,  then 
we  Invite  not  only  a  narrowing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  base,  but  a  polarization  of  the 
entire  political  structtire  In  America. 

This  Is  not  reform:  this  is  regression.  At 
a  time  when  our  party  Is  crying  out  for  re- 
unification, this  only  further  divides  us. 
When  voices  of  extremism  drown  out  those 
of  moderation,  the  result  Is  not  reform,  but 
destruction.  There  are  even  those  of  some 
national  prominence  who  have  openly  stated 
that  the  present  party  should  be  destroyed, 
and  rebuilt  along  different  Unes.  They  say 
that  reform  Is  worth  20  years  of  defeat,  and 
that  we  have  the  choice  of  reforming  along 
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their  lines  or  seeing  the  party  die.  This  is 
only  ao  much  academic,  self-serving  non- 
sense. 

If  there  are  to  be  reallsUc  alternatives, 
however,  they  must  be  Initiated  by  the  re- 
sponsible and  effective  elements  of  modera- 
tion within  the  party.  They  mtist  come  from 
Atlanta  and  Columbia  and  Nashville  and  St. 
Louis,  and  all  the  other  communities — large 
and  small — where  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
still  the  policy-making  body  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Thoee  of  us  who  resist  the 
drift  to  extremism  do  not  at  the  same  time 
defend  the  status  quo.  The  Democratic  Party 
is  In  serious  need  of  regeneration  and  re- 
vitallzatlon.  It  does  need  new  energy,  new 
faces,  new  perspective,  new  participation. 
But  I  submit  to  you  that  the  type  of  growth 
our  party  requires  does  not  come  from  self- 
serving  reformers  who  seek  to  close  the  party 
door  to  thoee  who  do  not  agree  with  them. 
It  does  not  come  from  thoee  who  wovild 
have  barred  Congressman  Albert  Rains  of 
Alabama  from  the  National  Committee.  It 
does  not  come  from  those  who  talk  about 
party  loyalty,  and  then  turn  around  and  sup- 
port candidates  such  as  John  Lindsay  In  the 
name  of  liberalism. 

This  type  of  reform  defies  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  loyalty,  tolerance  and  ideological  bal- 
ance which  has  characterized  our  party.  In 
Its  place,  new  voices  of  leadership  should  be 
raised  within  the  DemocraUc  Party— voices 
dedicated  to  conciliation,  harmony  and  mu- 
tual understanding. 

The  nucleus  for  such  new  leadership  can 
come  from  this  very  room  here  tonight.  It 
does  not  require  that  you  draft  a  new  mani- 
festo of  party  policy  and  position;  It  does  not 
require  that  you  establish  a  mathematical 
formula  for  the  allocation  of  delegates.  It 
requires  one  simple  commitment:  that  each 
of  you  reach  out  into  your  communities  and 
bring  into  your  precinct,  county,  and  state 
organizations  more  and  more  dedicated  peo- 
ple. If  we  are  truly  to  expand  the  base  of  our 
party,  this  Is  where  the  Input  must  come, 
this  Is  where  the  revltallzatlon  must 
take  place.  It  Is  In  your  hands,  antf  not  In 
the  hands  of  a  select  party  committee,  to  de- 
termine the  futtire  of  our  party.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  Involve  the  young  people,  the  minori- 
ties, the  great  cross-section  of  America  which 
today  Is  looking  for  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems our  nation  faces.  It  is  not  enough  to 
complain  and  condemn  imless  we  are  willing 
to  work  toward  a  better  solution.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  say  that  our  party  today  Is  with- 
out leadership.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  be- 
come directly  Involved  In  the  activities  of 
our  party,  then  we  cannot  criticize  those  who 
do  step  into  the  leadership  vacuum. 

The  surest  sign  of  new  life  In  a  party 
comes  at  the  local  level;  the  surest  sign 
of  party  decay  Is  when  our  precinct  and 
county  clubs  grow  stale.  The  deterioration 
of  state  or  national  parties  is  merely  a  symp- 
tom of  much  more  serious  difficulties  at  the 
local  level.  In  my  visits  among  party  leaders 
in  this  state,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina. 
Florida  and  others,  I  have  viewed  first  hand 
the  type  of  new  enthusiasm  which  Is  prev- 
alent among  party  workers  there.  I  have 
sensed  a  new  feeling  of  determination  and 
dedication  to  restore  stability  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  There  Is  a  new  understanding  of 
the  role  of  organization  In  the  building  of 
a  party.  Perhaps  it  is  not  as  dramatic  as 
some  of  the  cures  being  proposed  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Perhaps  It  is  not  as  politically 
exciting  as  the  recommendations  coming 
out  of  our  so-called  Reform  Commission. 
But  the  victories  of  political  combat  do  not 
come  with  sensationalism.  They  come  with 
the  type  of  hard  work  needed  to  mold  a  solid 
and  stable  party  from  top  to  bottom. 

This  Is  the  type  of  political  reform  which 
must  ultimately  determine  the  future  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  type  of  reform  which 
Is  In  your  hands  and  responsible  Democrats 
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like  you  throughout  the  nation.  Let  us  re- 
vitalize the  Democratic  Party  by  beginning 
at  the  local  level,  and  strengthening  our  or- 
ganizations at  home  first.  Let  us  bring  new 
energy  to  the  national  party  by  involving 
the  state  parties  more  fully  in  national  mat- 
ters. This  is  the  type  of  program  of  reform 
which  I  advocate  for  the  Democratic  Party 
at   the   present   time.   The   issues   we   raise 
should  be  Issues  which  unite  us,  and  not  is- 
sues which  divide  us.  As  we  enter  a  crucial 
election  year  for  the  entire  nation,  we  must 
use  this  time  for  building  the  type  of  struc- 
tural strength  which  can  stabilize  the  party. 
Involve  the  pteople  themselves,  and  ultimately 
deliver  the  victories  which  we  need  so  badly. 
'  There  Is  a  big  Job  ahead.  We  lost  more  than 
the  White  House  In  1968.  In  the  South  alone, 
we  have  seen  deep  incursions  into  our  tra- 
ditional strength.  In  the  last  20  years,  the 
Democratic   Party    has    lost    six   Governors' 
seats,  six  Senate  seats,  29  House  seats,  and 
214  State  Legislative  positions.  Our  National 
Democratic    Governor's    Conference,    Lester, 
has  been  reduced  to  18  members,  and  I  do 
not  enjoy  that  type  of  exclusive  club.  All 
of  these  setbacks,  however,  have  not  altered 
the  basic  foundation  of  strength  from  which 
our  party  draws  Its  energy.  The  Democratic 
Party   remains   the   only   party   which   can 
legitimately  lay  claim  to  being  the  party  of 
the  people.  There  Is  a  vast  reservoir  of  un- 
tapped support  at  the  grass  roots  level  which 
we  must  seek  out  and  bring  Into  our  party.  As 
I  told  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
last  fall,  "We  are  a  party  of  liberals,  we  are  a 
party  of  conservatives;  we  are  a  party  of  mod- 
eration encompassing  that  great  collection  of 
ethnic,  religious,  economic,  cultural,  occupa- 
tional   and    social    minorities    which    have 
given  our  nation  its  perpetual  regeneration 
of  strength. 

"Let  us  not  now  turn  from  this  coalition 
of  ideals  into  a  single-minded  party  bent  on 
purging  certain  elements  from  lis  midst." 

On  this  evening  when  we  gather  in  the 
name  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  it  Is  well  that 
we  consider  their  principles  in  ligtht  of  our 
present  situation.  It  is  well  that  we  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  Democratic  Party  Is  mov- 
ing In  the  right  direction;  and  if  not.  what 
can  we  do  to  correct  the  cltuatlcn.  The  party 
is  In  a  state  of  flux.  Its  course  for  the  future 
could  well  be  determined  by  the  willingness 
and  effort  on  your  part  to  participate  in  the 
Important  decisions  facing  us  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  As  we  look  for  new  leadership,  we 
realize  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  full 
involvement  of  all  sectors  of  the  party's 
broad  base.  It  is  not  a  time  for  regionalism, 
but  nationalism.  It  is  neither  a  time  to  pun- 
ish nor  to  pamper  a  certain  group;  insteaxl 
it  is  a  time  to  move  forward  together  under 
the  type  of  broadened  banner  which  can 
make  us  all  welcome  and  effective  within  the 
same  party. 

This,  after  all.  Is  the  message  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson.  When  they  called  it  a  party  of 
the  people,  they  meant  all  the  people,  and 
not  a  coalition  of  limited  special  Interests. 
We  should  strive  for  nothing  less  today  as 
we  seek  to  live  up  to  their  Ideals,  and  fulfill 
the  promise  of  their  high  aspirations.  The 
Democratic  Party  can  be  no  longer  than 
your  own  commitment  to  help  It.  At  this 
critical  Juncture  in  our  history,  this  nation 
needs  pautlcipatlon — and  not  silence — ^from 
its  f>eople. 

This  Is  a  time  for  expansion,  not  constric- 
tion. This  Is  a  time  for  building,  not  destroy- 
ing. This  is  a  time  for  Involvement,  and  not 
condemnation.  The  future  of  the  party  is  in 
your  hands.  I  ask  only  that  you  remember  the 
heritage  of  Involvement  which  has  been 
passed  along  to  tis  all,  and  heed  the  tradi- 
tions of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  in  seeing  that 
America  will  always  have  a  party  which  can 
truly  provide  the  people  of  our  nation  with 
an  effective  voice  in  their  government. 
Thank  you. 
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ALLIED  STRATEGY  IN  EUROPE 
RESTS  WITH  PATE  OP  P-1 11 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALzromttiA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wiah  to  draw  very  partlciilar  attention 
to  a  news  story  that  appeared  In  the 
Pebnxary  1,  1970,  edlUon  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  concerning  the  P-111. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  characteris- 
tic of  the  news  story,  by  Ray  McHugh. 
Washington  Bureau  chief  of  the  Copley 
News  Service,  is  that  it  represents  an  all 
too  rare  objective  appraisal  of  the  P-111. 
The  storm  of  controversy  that  has 
swirled  around  this  aircraft  Is  mentioned 
but  is  not  permitted  to  becloud  the  true 
facts.  Over  the  years  the  personality 
conflicts  that  generated  the  conflict 
over  the  P-111  have  themselves  been  the 
real  subject  of  the  almost  endless  dis- 
cussion: rarely  has  the  press — «uid  I  am 
afraid  many  others — bothered  to  look 
at  the  P-111  slmidy  as  a  combat  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  McHugh  has  done  Just  that.  He 
points  out  the  combat  capability  of  the 
P-111  and  the  dependence  that  our 
NATO  commanders  place  on  the  air- 
craft. He  also  helps  to  explode  the  most 
widespread  misapprehension  about  the 
P-111.  its  safety  record.  And  he  does 
this  In  detail.  The  figures  he  uses  are 
from  ofBclal  Department  of  the  Air  Porce 
records.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  based 
on  my  own  Inquiry,  every  fact  set  out  in 
the  news  story  Is  agreed  to  by  the  Air 
Porce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  refreshing  experi- 
ence to  see  a  responsible  newspaperman 
taking  a  hard  and  Inquisitive  look  at  the 
P-111  Itself  instead  of  engaging  in  a 
further  perpetuation  of  myths.  The  P- 
111  is  described  as  "our  only  guaranteed 
response  short  of  nuclear  missiles"  and 
that  Is  just  what  It  Is. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  tbe  San  Diego  Dnion.  Feb.   l.  1970 1 

Pla]«s    Undks    Stttot:    Alubd    SrmATCCT    im 

Ettsops  Rxsts  Wtth  Fat»  or  F-111 

(By  Ray  McHugb) 

Wasminoton.— More  Is  at  stake  than  tbe 
future  of  an  airplane  In  tbe  current  reap- 
praisal of  tbe  Air  Force  F-IU. 

A  special  sclenUflc  adTlsory  board  evaluat- 
ing a  recent  F-Ul  crasb  In  Nevada  could 
affect  allied  strategy  In  Western  Europe,  tbe 
next  generation  of  American  warplanes  and 
the  now-popular  Capitol  Hill  attacks  on  mili- 
tary spending  and  alleged  waste. 

The  crash,  blamed  on  a  flaw  In  a  new  type 
of  steel,  has  brought  a  new  chorus  of  de- 
mands on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  crlsls-punc- 
tuated  swing- wing  F-lU  program  be  baited 
Secretary  of  Defense  MeMn  Laird  says  he 
will  make  no  decision  until  tbe  board  reports 

Industry  and  Air  Force  experts  say  they 
are  confident  tbe  F-lU  will  be  certified  safe. 
but  congressional  critics  of  military  spending 
and  old  foes  are  again  In  full  chorus. 

President  Nixon's  disclosure  that  his 
1970-71  defense  budget  will  be  tbe  loweat  In 
almoat  10  years  wUl  not  silence  tbem. 

■KSS    RAVS    SWDfO-WIMO    PtAMK 

Should  tbe  F-111  program  be  abandoned, 
allied  commanders  In  Western  Europe  would 
be  denied  for  most  of  tbe  1970s  tbe  all- 
weatber.  penetration  flgbt«r-bomber  tbey  in- 
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slst  Is  essential  as  a  balanced  deterrent 
against  any  kind  of  Soviet  adventure  In  tbe 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  area.  The 
possibility  that  the  follow-on  B-l  strategic 
bomber  might  become  a  pawn  In  tbe  UJS.- 
Soviet  strategic  arms  talks  adds  to  their  wor- 
ries. Russia  already  U  flying  a  swlng-wlng 
flgbter  similar  to  tbe  F-111  and  Is  flight 
testing  a  macb-a  swlng-wlng  Tupolev  Jet 
bomber  beUeved  capable  of  low-level  penetra- 
tion at  a  range  of  a. 000  miles  with  added 
air-to-ground  mlaalle  capability. 

General  Dynamics  Corp.  ofltclals  who  build 
tbe  F-111  insUt  that  tesU  will  show  tbe 
metal  flaw  as  a  "one  In  a  million"  failure  and 
that  their  plane  Is  one  of  tbe  most  reliable 
ever  delivered  to  tbe  Air  Force.  It  has  a 
safety  record  to  prove  It.  they  say. 

(The  new  steel  called  D-4AC  also  has  been 
used  In  other  advanced  aircraft  and  figures 
In  tbe  design  of  projected  jets.) 

axNUALS  M»n  wrrM  itsM 

High-ranking  Air  Force  generals  agree  with 
General  Dynamics  The  Strategic  Air  Com- 
nxand  already  has  asked  permission  to  resume 
low-stress  training  fllgbU  pending  final 
board  action.  However,  tbe  F-111  Is  pecu- 
liarly vulnerable  to  criticism.  Ever  since  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
trotted  out  tbe  revoluUonary.  swlng-wlng 
plane  as  an  all -service  aircraft  In  1001  and 
dubbed  It  tbe  "TXF"  the  plane  has  been  an 
Inter-servlce  and  political  storm  center. 

Tbe  Navy,  which  fought  the  all-servloe 
"oommonsJlty"  concept  vehemently  from 
the  beginning,  finally  canceled  lU  F-lil  con- 
tracts In  favor  of  a  strictly  carrier  swlng- 
wlng  model  F-14  that  wUl  be  btiUt  by  tbe 
Orumman  Aircraft  Corp. 

But  the  Air  Force  proceeded  with  tbe  F- 
111.  adapting  It  to  fighter,  fighter  bomber, 
strsteglc  bomber  and  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions. The  F-illB  nuclear  bomber  version  Is 
to  replace  tbe  aging  fieet  of  B-62s  until  and 
If  tbe  Air  Force  goes  ahead  with  tbe  next 
generation  B-l  bomber. 

"If  you  stop  tbe  F-lllB.  my  SAC  (Stra- 
tegic Air  Command)  la  dead."  former  Air 
Force  ciilef  of  etalT  Gen.  John  D.  UcConnel 
once  said. 

NATO     LKAOKBS    COTTNT    ON     r-lll 

In  Europe,  the  F-lll's  Importance  la  mag- 
nified by  weather.  With  conditions  adverse 
up  to  80  per  oent  of  tbe  time.  NATO  com- 
manders have  counted  on  all-weather  F-111 
squadrons  to  give  them  a  balanced  attacking 
force  during  the  1970s  that  could  react  to 
a  full  range  of  Communist  Uirests.  It  has 
been  called  "our  only  guaranteed  response 
abort  of  nuclear  mlaslles." 

In  a  Nov  a,  1968.  speech  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex..  President  Nixon  said: 

"Our  air  supremacy  must  be  retained.  Tlie 
F-111  will  In  tbe  Nixon  administration  be 
nuule  into  one  of  tbe  foundations  of  tbst 
supremacy." 

Fort  Worth  U  tbe  main  aatombly  plant  for 
tbe  F-111.  but  33  per  cent  of  tbe  plane  U 
produced  In  California.  909  per  cent  In  New 
York  and  only  13  per  cent  In  Texas 

AF  SATS  WVBXTUm  SHOW   UMtTt  MMCOKD 

Although  F-lU  cost  Increases,  technical 
problems  and  aocklents  have  received  wide- 
spread publicity.  Air  Force  sUtlsUcs  Indicate 
the  plane  has  tbe  beet  safety  record  of  any 
"Century  Series"  aircraft.  After  61.000  hours 
of  flying,  the  Air  Foroe  has  lost  17  F-Uls. 
At  comparable  points.  It  had  lost  50  F-lOOs. 
33  F-lOls.  40  F-lOas.  61  F-lOte.  34  F-106s. 
22  F-loes  and  M  F"-!*.  (Tbe  F-^  figure  ap- 
plies only  to  Air  Force  experlenoe  and  does 
not  Include  Navy  accidents. ) 

Tbe  F-111  oost  of  M  mlllloD  per  airplane 
also  bss  figured  in  tbe  controversy.  An  opera- 
tloiMl  F-^  or  A-7  attack  plane  cosU  approxi- 
mately 93  mliliocx,  but  oomparttona  are  not 
valid.  Tbe  F-111  baa  a  maaslv*  eleotronlea 
•yetam  that  pennlU  It  to  fly  In  any  weatlMr. 
It  flarrlM  tibim  ttaam  tbe  payload,  goM  twtoe 
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as  far  at  speeds  equal  to  or  superior  to  any 
of  Its  contemporaries,  and  can  deliver  bombs 
on  target  at  16  per  cent  of  tbe  present  an- 
nual operating  coata  of  bomber  fieets  that 
Involve  radar,  fighter,  anti-aircraft  suppres- 
sion, tanker  and  other  types  of  esoorta. 
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HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
days  and  weeks  ahead,  there  will  no  doubt 
be  heard  the  clamor  for  great  social  pro- 
grams to  be  instituted  on  an  Immediate 
and  massive  scale.  The  election  year  urge 
to  spend  and  spend  in  order  to  collect 
votes  In  November  is  a  very  real  and  dan- 
gerous fact.  The  budget  submitted  by 
President  Nixon  does  not  promise  Nir- 
vana, but  it  does  reveal  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  committed  to  future  clgnlf- 
icant  and  innovative  programs  designed 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Eight  successive  years  of  Federal  def- 
icits, culminating  In  the  huge  election 
year  1968  deficit  of  $25  billion  fueled  the 
fires  of  Inflation  to  such  an  Infemo  that 
they  were  literally  consuming  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  even  to  the  extent  that  the 
dollar  was  subject  in  world  markets  to 
some  demand  for  devaluation.  This  Is 
the  picture  that  faced  Presldmt  Nixon 
as  he  took  office.  The  Nation's  economy 
was  like  a  rocket  ship  on  a  suicidal  infla- 
tionary flight  into  outer  space,  but  which 
could  not  be  slowed  too  quickly  lest  it 
fall  back  in  a  crash. 

President  Nixon  has  cautiously  at- 
tempted to  decelerate  the  economy  and 
hopefully  he  will  be  successful,  however, 
the  encouraging  aspect  of  his  program 
Is  that  he  has  not  forsaken  human  prog- 
ress. There  are  bold  and  Innovative  pro- 
grams being  cultivated  which  hold  great 
hope  for  the  future.  Our  former  colleague, 
Donald  Rumsfeld  of  Illinois,  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Is  engaged  in  a  pragmatic  and  purpose- 
ful program  of  testing  and  review  of  new 
innovations. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  In  an  editorial 
January  38,  1970.  discussed  the  OEO 
pilot  project  on  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posed minimum  Income  program  and 
called  for  greater  usage  of  the  pilot 
project  approach  throughout  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  editorial  Interesting  and  timely, 
and  I  commend  It  to  their  attention. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  tbe  Chicago  (111.)  Trtbtme.  Jan.  38. 
1970] 
Pol  TUAL  Runs 

The  ofllce  of  economic  opportunity  Is  con- 
ducting a  trial  run  of  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posed minimum  Income  program.  Recently 
D«vld  Kershaw,  director  of  a  pilot  project 
Involving  about  100  families  in  New  Jersey, 
testlfled  behind  closed  doors  before  the  House 
ways  and  means  oonunlttee  and  later  talked 
wltb  reporters.  Results  so  far  are  Inconclu- 
slve.  be  said.  But  the  experimental  approach 
of  tbe  oOloe  of  economic  opportunity  In  this 
inttanirt  can  be  commended  with  confidence. 
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It  Is  sound  pragmatism  to  test  on  a  less  than 
national  scale  Ideas  which.  If  fully  funded 
thruout  the  country,  are  more  certain  to 
cost  vast  sums  than  to  fulfill  the  hopes  of 
their  promoters. 

In  the  same  Issue  of  Tbe  Tribune  In  which 
the  New  Jersey  experiment  was  mentioned. 
California  college  regents  governing  27  cam- 
puses were  reported  to  have  backed  away 
from  full  Implementation  of  plans  for  year- 
round  classes.  Results  on  those  campuses 
where  the  change  had  been  made  had  proved 
disappointing.  Evidently  tbe  regents  are  glad 
they  had  not  plunged  full-length  at  once, 
and  sorry  they  had  spent  as  much  as  tbey  had 
on  an  xinsuccessf  ul  undertaking. 

The  social  sciences,  Including  government, 
are  anything  but  exact.  But  they  are  scientific 
enough  to  offer  endless  opportunities  for  ex- 
perimental pilot  projects.  Small-scale  failures 
can  be  almost  as  instructive  as  big  ones,  and 
far  lees  expensive.  Officials  can  expand  small- 
scale  successes  with  both  more  confidence 
and  more  popular  support  than  grandiose 
but  untried  undertakings  can  command. 

Government's  alternative  to  using  a  trial 
run  Is  to  begin  a  new  program  on  a  national 
scale.  Since  the  President,  Congress,  and  the 
cabinet-level  executive  departments  are  all 
national  In  scope — as  are  some  of  the  prob- 
lems tbey  confront — starting  big  can  be  pos- 
sible. A  social  scientist  who  can  persuade  the 
right  people  in  Washington  that  his  novel 
but  untried  Idea  would  In  practice  relieve  a 
major  difficulty  may  see  an  army  of  bureau- 
crats hurriedly  assembled  to  Implement  that 
idea  simultaneously  thruout  the  country. 

But  once  the  bureaucrats  are  recruited  and 
entrenched  In  the  budget,  they  constitute 
a  powerful  lobby  against  acknowledging  fail- 
ure. Pride  and  self-interest  continue  to  pur- 
sue concepts  once  attractive  In  theory  but 
later  proved  unfruitful.  Programs  launched 
full-grown  not  only  can  be  wasteful  in  them- 
selves but  may  long  overshadow  and  stunt 
their  betters.  E^specially  when  they  are  spend- 
ing tax  money,  many  officials  would  rather 
repeat  mistakes  than  withdraw  In  favor  of 
other  men  working  on  other  projects.  For 
example,  only  institutional  momentum  has 
carried  Into  the  present  a  huge  federal  wel- 
fare system  long  since  generally  conceded  to 
be  unsuccessful  In  accomplishing  its  objec- 
tives. 

We  urge  the  Nixon  administration  to  make 
repeated  use  of  the  pilot-project  method. 
If  It  were  to  become  Increasingly  widespread 
in  the  federal  government,  the  value  received 
for  federal  spending  would  climb  sharply. 

I 


BERGEN  YOUTH  HEADS  FOR 
ENGLAND 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  mw  jxBsKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dare- 
say that  most  of  us  agree  that  well- 
educated  people — not  in  any  particular 
field  of  endeavor — Is  the  crying  need  of 
our  era. 

While  it  Is  important  for  us  to  believe 
this,  I  feel  it  is  more  Important  for  the 
rising  generation  to  think  so.  Thus,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Herald-News 
of  Passaic.  N.J..  on  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Gib- 
bons of  Wood-Ridge,  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  has  been  honored  with  the 
award  of  a  Rhodes  scholarship. 

In  placing  the  article  in  the  Record. 
I  call  distinct  notice  to  Mr.  Gibbons' 
expression  that  through  education  people 
will  learn  to  react  and  rdate  to  other 
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people  and  not  be  primarily  concerned 
with  the  advancement  of  themselves  in 
their  specialized  fields.  As  a  former  edu- 
cator, I  subscribe  to  this  philosophy. 

In  my  opinion  the  principle  of  this 
young  man  is  an  indication  of  the  good 
that  will  come  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  world  when  all  people 
realize  that  the  reported  generation  gap 
exists  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
refuse  to  face  realities. 

All  of  us  whether  young,  middle-aged 
or  elderly  seek  the  same  objective — a 
better  Nation  and  world.  If  selfishness 
is  discarded  and  we  do  seek  to  become 
better  informed  and  educated,  we  can 
put  our  minds  and  shoulders  to  work  to 
build  a  better  present  Euid  future  for  all 
generations. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Rhodes  Scbolak:    Besgek  Yotrrn  Heads 

roK  Encuind 

(By  Walter  Hamma) 

WooD-RiDGX. — A  aO-year-old  Princeton 
honor  scholarship  senior  recently  awarded  a 
Rhodes  Scholarstilp  said  that  what  the  world 
needs  most  is  not  educated  scientists  or  law- 
yers or  administrators,  but  well-educated 
people. 

Raymond  J.  Gibbons,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Gibbons,  361  Innes  Road,  feels  that 
people  must  react  and  relate  to  other  people 
and  not  use  their  Intelligence  solely  for  the 
advancement  of  themselves  and  their  special- 
ized fields. 

The  most  Important  and  hardest  role  one 
can  adopt.  In  his  estimation,  Is  that  of  a 
teacher.  He  said  that  a  good  teacher  not  only 
gives  a  person  textbook  knowledge  but  in- 
fluences his  students  In  all  fields. 

Although  Gibbons  has  been  majoring  In 
aerospace  and  mechanical  density,  be  has 
had  experience  in  the  teaching  field.  As  part 
of  bis  extracurricular  activity  he  Is  part  of 
tbe  Trenton  Action  project.  In  this,  college 
students  tutor  disadvantaged  children.  Gib- 
bons presently  is  helping  a  fourth  grade  boy 
with  his  studies. 

The  Princeton  senior  said  that  the  Nixon 
administration's  curtailment  of  tbe  space 
program  will  force  many  brilliant  youths  who 
were  encouraged  to  major  In  aerospace  sci- 
ences to  reshape  their  lives.  The  new  govern- 
ment policy  was  the  reason  Gibbons  applied 
for  the  Rhodes  scholarship. 

A  graduate  of  the  local  public  school  sys- 
tem, the  youth  was  always  good  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  In  school.  When  he  first 
entered  Princeton,  he  was  pointing  toward 
an  engineering  career.  However,  in  his  last 
two  years  under  the  tinlverslty  honors  pro- 
gram, he  shifted  to  aerospace  and  mechanical 
sciences. 

When  Gibbons  enters  Oxford  University, 
England,  on  bis  Rhodes  scholarship,  he  Is 
planning  to  continue  his  education  In  the 
sciences  and  humanities,  taking  courses  In 
philosophy.  He  does  not  know  whether  the 
draft  will  postpone  his  entering  the  univer- 
sity. 

Under  this  program  he  can  take  more  phys- 
ics courses  and  can  work  In  the  study  of 
humanities.  He  works  closely  with  a  faculty 
advisor  of  his  own  choosing,  can  select  his 
own  subjects  and  Immerse  iiimself  In  re- 
search work. 

When  be  graduates  In  June.  Gibbons  will 
have  one  of  tbe  highest  averages  ever  earned 
In  four  years  at  the  university. 

When  the  youth  was  In  high  school,  he 
was  a  Bojrs'  State  representative  In  1965,  and 
the  next  year  as  a  senior  was  a  Youth  Day 
representative  at  the  Borough  Coimcll  meet- 
ing and  state  YMCA  youth  governor  In  Tren- 
ton. In  1968  he  received  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity award  for  the  highest  academic  aver- 
age In  his  class. 
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Besides  his  academic  work  and  his  part  In 
tbe  Trenton  Action  project.  Gibbons  is  a 
member  of  tbe  University  Priorities  C<xn- 
mlttee  made  up  of  undergraduates,  facility 
and  administration  wlilcb  advises  the  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  on  the  university  budget. 

He  is  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Westminister  Foundation,  a  Presbyterian  or- 
ganization; is  chairman  of  the  Undergraduate 
Engineering  Council;  president  of  Beta  Pi, 
the  engineering  honorary  national  scientific 
society.  He  also  participates  in  intra-mural 
athletics,  mainly,  cross-country  track. 

Gibbons'  father  is  general  credit  manager 
of  Columbian  Carl>on  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  His  mother,  the  former 
Frances  Glllar,  balls  from  Hyndhurst. 

The  youth  was  bom  in  Staten  Island  and 
came  with  his  parents  to  Wood -Ridge  when 
he  was  3  years  old.  His  sister.  Mrs.  Frank 
(Trudy)  Wells  Jr.,  lives  In  Carlstadt. 


A  BAN  ON  NO-DEPOSIT  BOTTLES 
AND  PLASTIC  CONTAINERS  WHICH 
ARE  NOT  SAFELY  DISPOSABLE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NSW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
with  my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Burke,  But- 
ton. Mrs.  Chisholm,  Messrs.  Halpebn, 
HELSTOSKI,  MncvA,  Ottingeh,  Podell, 
Powell,  Reuss,  Tiernan,  and  Waldie, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  prevent 
the  use  of  no-deposit  beverage  bottles 
tind  to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  containers 
which  are  not  safely  disix>sable. 

Americans  are  the  greatest  waste  pro* 
ducers  in  history,  the  result  of  our  afSu- 
ent  society.  Among  the  greatest  sources 
of  manmade  waste  in  this  coxmtry  are 
the  empty  glass  bottles  and  containers 
which  litter  and  defile  our  streets,  side- 
walks, open  lots,  public  parks,  and  high- 
ways. Drastic  and  immediate  action  is 
needed  now. 

Municipal  garbage  collection  schedules 
are  being  reduced  all  over  the  country 
because  of  the  glut  of  waste  materials. 
The  escalation  of  collection  costs  is  en- 
dangering the  financial  stability  of  our 
cities  and  the  health  of  our  citizenry. 

It  costs  30  cents  for  Government  trash 
collection  agencies  to  pick  up  and  dis- 
pose of  one  empty  bottle.  The  escalating 
numbers  of  bottles  found  in  waste  since 
the  shift  to  no-deposit  bottles.  Is  a  major 
factor  in  solid  waste  disposal.  Only  Fed- 
eral legislation  can  alleviate  this  grow- 
ing nationwide  problem. 

The  legislation  that  my  12  colleagues 
and  I  have  introduced  will  encourage  re- 
turn of  glass  bottles  to  the  bottler  for 
refilling  or  disposal.  Bottlers  of  all  soft 
drinks,  and  all  beer,  ale,  malt  liquor,  and 
distilled  spirits,  will  have  two  choices: 
First,  to  fill  only  deposit  bottles  which 
the  customer  will  have  a  financial  incen- 
tive to  return;  or  second,  to  fill  only 
taxed  bottles  under  an  arrangement 
where  the  tax  would  be  refimded  to  the 
retailer  on  return  of  the  bottle.  The  de- 
posit or  tax  will  range  from  2  cents  to 
25  cents  depending  on  the  size  and  con- 
tents of  the  bottle.  Retailers  would  be 
compensated  for  expenses  they  incur  on 
handling.  Violations  of  the  act  will  be 
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punishable  with  a  fine   not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

This  proposed  act  will  return  the  gen- 
eral public  to  the  familiar  and  time- 
tested  principle  of  the  returnable  bottle. 
Generations  of  American  kids  have  fl- 
ruinced  their  Saturday  afternoon  movie 
and  the  first  soda  founUin  date  from 
the  proceeds  of  2  cent  deposits  collected 
from  untold  wagonloads  of  returnable 
bottles  hauled  back  to  the  neighborhood 
grocery  store.  The  only  new  coverage 
provided  in  this  bill  will  involve  liquor 
bottles,  and  kids  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia will  welcome  the  addition. 

I  believe  that  the  pubhc  is  ready  now 
to  sufTer  a  mild  Inconvenience  in  order 
to  avoid  the  major  polluting  effect  of 
glass  litter. 

The  bill  also  bans  the  use  of  plastic 
beverage  containers  which  do  not  bum 
or  which  exude  poisonous  fumes  when 
burned,  which  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  find  are  not  safely 
and  easily  disposable.  We  must  put  a 
stop  to  this  new  threat  before  it  spreads 
further.  The  mandating  of  deposit 
bottles  should  also  encourage  the  fur- 
ther development  of  safe,  conveniently 
disposable  plastic  beverage  bottles. 


CHAUTAUQUA    COUNTY    HOME    IN- 
FIRMARY  IS  PACE  SETTER 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 


or  Nzw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  appeared  in  the  magazine,  the 
American  County,  an  article  by  writer 
Robert  Dyment  on  the  Chautauqua 
County  Home  and  Infirmary  located  in 
my  district  in  Dunkirk.  NY.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent, well-written  article,  and  spells 
out  In  detail  why  this  facility  ranks 
among  the  top  15  percent  In  New  York 
SUte. 

The  Home  and  Infirmary  operates  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Bvu-ton  O.  Miner, 
commissioner  of  social  services  in  Chau- 
tauqua County.  In  this  day  of  mounting 
criticism  over  ineffective  welfare  pro- 
grams and  shoddy  administrative  prac- 
tices, the  article  gives  refreshing  evl- 
deiKe  that  some  things  in  the  system 
do  work. 

Organization  and  dedicated  workers 
constitute  a  basic  ingredient  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  operation.  In  addition,  an 
atmosphere  of  warmth  and  friendliness 
helps  to  create  for  each  resident  the  feel- 
ing that  this  infirmary  is  truly  a  home 
deserving  of  the  well-earned  accolade  of 
a  pace  setter.  I  should  like  Mr.  Dyment's 
article  included  in  the  IUcord  at  this 
point: 

COTTNTT  HOMZ  AJfB  iNflKMAKT  :   A  PaCT  SrTTTB 

(By  Robert  Dyment) 
Chautauqua  Couicrr.  NY. — The  kitchen, 
dining,  and  feeding  openiUon«  play  an 
Important  role  In  the  Increased  growth 
of  nuralng  home*,  county  homes,  and 
Inflrmarlea.  The  Chautauqua  County  Home 
and  Infirmary  in  Dunkirk.  NT.,  opened  In 
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October.  IMl.  has  long  been  considered  a 
model  of  how  a  county  home  and  Infirmary 
should  look  and  operate.  lU  kitchen  and  din- 
ing hall  facilities  have  often  been  examined 
by  federal,  state,  and  county  offlclals.  as  well 
as  by  institutional-feeding  specialists  from 
throughout  the  naUon.  It's  known  aa  a  ■•pace- 
setter." 

The  Chautauqua  County  Home  and  in- 
firmary serves  two  needs:  a  county  home  and 
a  county  Infirmary,  with  the  economy  of 
Joint  service  areas.  It  Is  the  largest  medical 
facility  in  Chautauqua  County  when  meas- 
ured against  patient  days.  For  instance,  there 
were  29.886  patient  days  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1969. 

It  U  located  on  a  beautiful  30-acre  site. 
The  building's  being  near  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Dunkirk  permitted  the  extension  of 
municipal  water  and  sewer  services  to  a 
great  advantage — an  unexpected  bonus.  The 
central  section  of  the  building  Is  rectangu- 
lar, consisting  of  three  fioora  housing  the 
reception  lobby  and  general  offices,  a  com- 
binaUon  auditorium  and  chapel,  the  main 
kitchen,  and  the  heating  plant. 

The  infirmary  is  a  three-story  wUig  to  the 
right  of  the  core,  designed  In  a  croaa-shape. 
Spacious  rooms  with  connecting  water  closets 
accommodate  two  and  four  patients  each. 
There  are  ample  single  rooms  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  critically  111  or  of  those  who 
must  be  Isolated  Each  floor  has  an  aUractlve 
dining  area  and  a  well-lighted  day  room. 
The  laundry  and  ample  storage  areas  are 
located  in  the  partially  day-lighted  base- 
ment. 

The  county  home  la  a  T-shaped  two-story 
wing  to  the  left  of  the  core  which  acoom- 
modatea  56  residents.  The  design  of  the 
wards  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  Infirmary  and 
can  readUy  be  converted  to  Infirmary  use. 
There  Is  alao  a  chronic  care  unit. 

The  sites  natural  contour  permitted  each 
section  of  this  multlstorled  building  to  be 
day-lighted  whUe  retaining  the  pleasing  ap- 
pearance of  a  level  roof  line. 

The  home  and  Infirmary  is  almost  fireproof, 
with  reinforced  concrete  faced  with  brick  on 
the  exterior.  Porcelanlzed  panels  between 
steel-framed  windows  add  a  touch  of  color. 
The  Interior  Is  finished  with  painted  plaster 
walls,  with  vinyl  walnsooaUng.  floor  tile,  and 
aluminum  celling  panels.  The  exception  Is 
the  service  areas,  which  are  flnlahed  with 
glazed  tile  walla  and  either  a<eated  cement 
or  quarry  Qle  floors. 

The  cost  of  thU  facility.  $2300,000.  was 
financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  without 
bonded  indebtedness  of  any  kind. 

The  Chautauqua  County  Home  and  In- 
firmary Is  a  division  of  the  county  depart- 
ment of  social  services.  Burton  O.  Miner  Is 
commissioner  and  bis  wife  is  director  of 
the  food,  kitchen,  and  dining  operations.  Mrs. 
Miner  keeps  abreast  of  the  latest  food  Infor- 
mation and  physical  requirements  for  such 
a  faculty  by  attending  annual  food-super- 
visory classes  at  Cornell  University  and  else- 
where. 

The  total  capacity  Is  318  patients,  with 
190  Infirmary  beds  and  19  well-aged  beds. 
Today,  there  are  162  patients — below  the 
total  capacity — due  to  a  lack  of  registered 
nunes  As  soon  as  the  RN's  become  available, 
the  capacity  will  be  increased. 

There  are  18  podUons  for  licensed  nurses 
and  50  hospital  aide  positions  at  the  Chau- 
tauqua County  Home  and  Infirmary. 

Various  medical  speclallsU  are  available 
to  the  Institution  during  various  days  of  the 
week.  The  home  also  has  Its  own  dental  of- 
fices, barber  shop,  chapel,  day  rooms,  and 
other  faclUUes.  lu  own  laundry  faclUUes 
handle  about  six  tons  a  week. 

Every  patient  Is  remembered  by  the  county 
home  and  infirmary  with  a  birthday  card  and 
two  Christmas  glfu  There  are  dvlc.  social, 
and  service  groups  that  come  every  week  to 
entertain  the  patients  at  the  county  home. 
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The  average  age  of  patients  Is  76  and  over. 
Some  are  suffering  from  heart,  cancer,  and 
diabetic  diseases.  Others  are  bUnd.  The  ratio 
of  female  over  male  patients  at  the  home  Is 
two  to  one.  One  patient  Is  over  100  years  old. 
while  the  youngest  Is  a  paralyzed  man  In  his 
30's.  There  are  six  mentally  retarded  patlenu. 
Thus,  feeding  conditions  must  be  geared  to 
meet  a  variety  of  patient  needs  and  person- 
alities. The  home  and  Infirmary  has  Its  own 
commissary. 

There  la  a  transfer  agreement  with  Brooks 
Memorial  Hospital  In  Dunkirk  and  the  W.C.A. 
Hospital  In  Jamestown.  N.T.  50  percent  of 
all  the  Infirmary  patients  come  from  either 
of  these  two  fteneral  hospitals.  They  come  by 
way  of  the  general  hospitals  when  the  patient 
no  longer  needs  the  acute  care  furnished  In 
a  hospital. 

There  are  no  full-paying  patients  here. 
Therefore,  the  Chautauqua  County  Home  and 
Infirmary  Isn  t  competing  with  private  en- 
terprise. Some  have  a  slight  income  but  not 
enough  to  pay  full  costs.  Requests  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  home  and  Infirmary  can 
originate  with  a  doctor,  family  member,  or 
personal  physician. 

Pood  costs  from  January  through  June. 
1969  were  »3 1.923.91.  Bids  are  put  out  once 
a  month  for  staples,  canned  goods,  and  meats. 
Bids  for  other  Items  are  placed  on  a  weekly 
basis.  Dr.  Russell  Brace,  resident  physician, 
specifies  the  variety  of  foods  needed  to  be 
purchased  for  well-balanced  meals. 

Mrs.  BClner  says.  "We  also  provide  meals 
at  cost  to  statr  members  wishing  to  eat  here, 
providing  them  with  the  same  good  menu." 
The  food  service  staff  consists  of  14  aides, 
three  full-time  cooks,  one  commissary  stew- 
ard, and  a  fully  qualified  dietician,  who 
comes  In  one  half  day  a  week. 

The  turnover  In  food  service  personnel  Is 
extremely  slight,  attesting  to  the  excellent 
pay  scales  and  fringe  benefits  being  ptUd.  as 
well  as  the  fine  working  conditions  and 
equipment. 

A  six-week  menu  cycle  Is  used  within  the 
fall,  spring,  and  summer  programs.  Cooks 
operate  on  two  rotating  shtfu.  6  a.m.  to  3 
p  m.  and  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Every  fifth  week 
they  have  a  Friday  and  Saturday  off,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Sometimes 
their  sdiedule  calls  for  a  three-day  weekend 
off.  The  entire  food  senice  staff  Is  coopera- 
tive about  working  on  holidays,  realizing  that 
the  patients  depend  on  them.  "It's  very  Im- 
portant that  your  food  service  staff  be  con- 
genial In  this  type  of  operation,  and  we  have 
such  a  congenial  staff."  says  Mrs.  Miner. 

The  Chautauqua  County  Home  and  In- 
firmary pays  one  of  the  highest  going  rates 
for  personnel  Involved  with  the  food  serv- 
ices. The  lowest  rate  here  Is  tl  87  per  hour, 
with  cooks  starting  at  12.53.  and  going  up  to 
•2  79  per  hour. 

Wages  oome  to  $45,052  82  for  six  months. 
Fringe  benefits  are  high,  with  $11,000  at- 
tributed to  this  category.  Total  cost  for  food 
service.  Including  salaries  totaled  $88,239.91 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1969 

"Two-thirds  of  our  food  service  cost  Is  for 
labor  and  fringe  benefits,  a  growing  trend 
with  other  county  operations  throughout  the 
nation.  However,  because  of  well-trained  per- 
sonnel, modern  equipment,  facilities  and 
methods,  we  get  better  mileage  out  of  our 
costs  than  some  other  facilities,"  says  Mrs. 
Miner. 

Patient  feeding  schedules  are  as  follows: 
7  a.m. — Breakfast:  11:30  a.m. — lunch;  4:30 
p.m — evening  meals;  and  7  p.m. — night 
nourishment. 

At  6  a.m.  the  cook  starts  preparing  coffee 
and  cereal  for  breakfast;  serving  starts  about 
an  hour  later.  The  pantry  personnel  at  each 
dining  hall  prepare  eggs  and  other  Items  for 
special  dleu.  All  food  Is  served  family  style. 
The  dining  room  for  women  ambulatory 
patlentf  is  located  on  the  ground  floor.  Plottrs 
are  scrubbed  dally,  and  then  buffed,  elimi- 
nating any  sllpperlness. 
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Patients  being  served  family  style  In  the 
dining  areas  are  all  taken  care  of  by  dietary 
aides.  As  time  and  years  progress,  some 
patients  require  more  time  to  consume  their 
meals.  On  an  average,  however,  between  30 
to  45  minutes  Is  required  for  a  patient  to 
complete  a  meal  at  the  Chautauqua  Coimty 
Home  and  Infirmary. 

The  modern  kitchen  facilities  are  located 
on  the  first  floor.  Hot  tray  carts  are  used  to 
bring  food  Into  the  dining  room  pantries. 
Nurses  and  hospital  aides  will  help  serve  the 
Infirmary  patients  not  able  to  eat  In  the 
dining  room  facilities.  Nurses  and  aides  know 
the  eating  habits  and  food  requirements  of 
each  individual  patient.  Non-selective  menus 
are  used.  The  carts  are  set  up  by  dietary  aides 
and  then  served  to  patients  on  trays. 

Something  new  will  be  tried  during  the 
summer  of  1970  when  some  patients  will  be 
fed  outdoors  on  the  spacious  county  home 
and  Infirmary  grounds.  Incidentally,  Mrs. 
Miner  has  many  notes  from  patients  thank- 
ing her  and  the  staff  for  the  excellent  meals. 

In  regard  to  training  new  personnel,  which 
both  Commissioner  and  Mrs.  Miner  consider 
one  of  the  most  Important  phases  of  the 
Institution's  operations,  Mrs.  Miner  has  de- 
veloped an  excellent  combination  training- 
work  schedule  for  new  employees. 

Here  Is  the  orientation  schedule  followed 
by  new  dietary  aides,  as  set  up  by  Mrs.  Miner, 
using  the  6  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  shift  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  routine : 

FIKST  THanC  OATS  OBSEaVATION  ONLT 

A.  Preliminary:  1)  Time  card,  number,  and 
clock;  2)  Locker  room;  3)  Meal  ticket  pur- 
chase. 

B.  PanUltarlzaUon  with  building:  1)  Kitch- 
en; 2)  Pantries  and  patient's  dining  rooms; 
3)  Sewing  room;  4)  Storage  rooms;  5)  Di- 
etary office. 

C.  Introduction  to  Dally  Routine :  1 )  Check 
for  change  In  a  patient's  diet  In  dietary  of- 
fice; 2)  Check  menu  for  the  day;  3)  Pre- 
pare for  breakfast;  4)  Inform  nurses  if  a 
patient  Is  missing  In  dining  room;  5)  Pass 
special  diet  trays;  6)  Assist  patients  In  din- 
ing room;  7i  Return  soiled  dishes  to  kitchen 
after  helping  patients  who  need  assistance; 
8)  Clean  up  dining  room — mop  fioors.  wash 
tables,  fill  sugar  bowls  and  salt  and  pepper 
shakers;  9)  Pick  up  necessary  supplies  for 
the  day;  10)  Return  dishes  to  dining  room 
and  set  tables  and  trays  for  next  meal;  11) 
Blake  coffee  and  tea  for  staff  coffee  break; 

12)  Coffee  break — Discuss  any  big  problems; 

13)  Prepare  noon  meal — a.)  Butter  bread, 
b.)  Dish  up  dessert,  and  c.)  Place  coffee,  tea 
or  milk  on  tables  or  trays:  14)  Oet  steam 
cart  from  kitchen:  IS)  Place  food  on  tables 
and  have  patients  come  for  dinner;  16)  Fix 
the  special  diets  and  take  trays  to  the  pa- 
tients; 17)  Help  those  patients  In  the  din- 
ing room  who  need  help:  18)  After  patients 
leave  dining  room — same  routine  as  after 
breakfast:  19)  Return  soiled  dishes  to  kitch- 
en; 20)  Noon  meal  for  staff — 12:30  PM.  to 
1:30  P.M.;  21)  Set  table  for  the  evening 
meal;  22)  Prepare  any  fresh  fruits  or  vege- 
tables for  the  next  day  or  make  Jello  If  It 
Is  on  the  menu;  23)  Check  the  schedule  for 
next  day:  and  24)  Time  to  leave. 

All  new  dletcuy  personnel  are  given  diet 
manuals  to  read.  "We  hope  that  reading 
these  will  give  the  new  person  an  under- 
standing as  to  why  some  patients  need  spe- 
cial diets  and  also  why  all  patients  need  a 
well-balanced  diet." 

New  dietary  personnel  receive  the  follow- 
ing Instructions  on  personal  hygiene:  1)  Hair 
nets;  2)  Clean  uniforms  and  shoes;  3)  Fre- 
quent hand  washing;  4)  Bathing  dally;  and 
6)  Use  of  deodorant. 

NBAS  THE  TOP 

Chautauqua  County  ranks  near  the  top 
In  home  and  Infirmary  facilities  available 
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for  area  residents.  The  county  is  listed  as 
better  off  than  85  per  cent  of  other  New 
York  state  counties  In  home  and  Infirmary 
faculties  available.  And,  Chautauqua  County 
Is  a  national  leader  In  modern  facilities  for 
a  cotuity  home  and  Infirmary. 
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NBC'S  PETER  HACKES  HIGHLIGHTS 
HISTORIC  SPACE  EJVENT 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  THE  HEW 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  the  HEW  appropriations 
made  it  clear  that  education  is  not  one 
of  his  high  priority  programs.  For, 
though  our  local  school  systems  are  in 
desperate  need  of  massive  Federal  fund- 
ing, Mr.  Nixon  decided  to  turn  his  back 
on  the  programs  for  our  children — all  in 
the  name  of  inflation. 

Such  an  excuse  is  ironic,  for  Mr.  Nix- 
on himself  has  made  decisions  far  more 
responsible  for  this  inflation  than  the 
passage  of  the  HEW  appropriations  ever 
would  have  been.  In  December,  Mr.  Nix- 
on embarked  on  a  $1.3  billion  spree  for  a 
totally  unnecessary  supersonic  civilian 
plane.  More  recently,  and  in  the  face  of 
growing  opposition,  he  {uinoimced  plans 
for  the  second  stage  of  the  controversial 
multibillion-dollar  ABM  program.  The 
ABM  issue  divided  the  country  last  year; 
it  will  do  so  again  this  year  and  the  di- 
vision v^ill  be  more  bitter.  Extension  of 
the  ABM  will  plunge  this  country  deeper 
into  a  senseless  arms  race  where  the  sky 
will  be  the  limit  and  our  sons  the  first 
casualties. 

How  many  extra  teachers  could  have 
been  hired  for  the  price  of  a  single  one 
of  his  mighty  weapons  of  destruction? 
How  many  additional  rooms  in  hospitals? 
How  many  more  nurses  and  doctors? 
How  much  more  for  medical  research? 
Essentially,  has  the  President  decided 
that  the  weapons  of  war  have  a  priority 
over  the  needs  of  our  people?  Moreover, 
I  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  President's  con- 
tention that  the  veto  will  arrest  Inflation. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Nixon's  record  against  in- 
flation has  been  one  of  too  little  action 
taken  too  late.  At  the  begiiming  of  his 
term  Mr.  Nixon  annoimced  that  inflation 
was  the  major  domestic  problem.  He 
promised  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  Yet, 
since  Mr.  Nixon  has  become  President, 
inflation  has  mounted  faster  and  faster. 
The  prices  for  food,  clothing,  and  other 
basic  necessities  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly onerous  for  all  but  the  well  to  do. 
Today,  thanks  to  the  administration,  the 
Nation's  economy  faces  what  is  clearly  its 
worst  crisis  in  over  a  decade. 

The  HEW  appropriations  bill  was  a 
litmus  test  of  the  President's  plans  for 
not  only  inflation  but  also  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens.  The  President  failed 
this  test  on  both  counts.  Indeed,  if  Mr. 
Nixon  and  we  In  Congress  really  want  to 
deal  effectively  with  inflation  we  should 
use  the  budgetary  ax  on  one  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's white  elephant  programs,  not  on 
the  much  needed  HEW  appropriations. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Peter  Hackes,  an  outstanding  cor- 
respondent and  space  specialist  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  has  written 
an  article  on  "Apollo  11 — ^Man's  Greatest 
Journey." 

This  is  indeed  an  excellent  article,  well 
written,  and  with  historically  important 
data  worthy  of  preservation. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
historic  achievement,  I  include  Mr. 
Hackes'  article  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks: 

Apollo  11 — Man's  Greatest  Journxt 
(By  Peter  Hackes) 

For  an  Instant  on  that  Sunday  afternoon. 
It  was  as  If  time  were  standing  sUll.  Not  just 
the  time  of  day:  17  minutes  past  4:00  pjn. 
Eastern  Daylight  Time,  on  July  20,  1969.  But 
all  time.  Since  time  began. 

It  was  a  moment  In  history  to  be  talked 
about,  and  read  about,  for  all  of  history  yet 
to  come.  It  was  the  kind  of  moment  that 
must  have  stopped  the  clock  the  day  Chris- 
topher Columbus  stepped  ashore.  Only  more 
so. 

Space  expert  Dr.  Wemher  von  BrHun  Uk- 
ened  It  to  the  day  In  \uu«corded  history 
when  aquatic  life  first  began  crawling  on 
land.  Others  ranked  It  with  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy.  President  Richard  Nixon 
called  It  "one  priceless  moment  In  the  whole 
history  of  man."  "The  heavens,"  he  said, 
"have  become  part  of  man's  world." 

For  the  first  time  man  had  landed  on  the 
moon. 

Six  and  a  half  hours  later  (10:56:20  p.m. 
Eastern  E>ayllgbt  Time)  500  million  people  In 
49  countries  aroimd  the  world  watched  tele- 
vision sets  In  awed  fascination  as  a  small- 
town boy  named  Nell  A  Armstrong  from 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  stretched  his  silvery- 
booted  foot  down  to  the  liuiar  surface.  Sold 
Astronaut  Armstrong,  In  his  mldwestem 
twang,  "Tliat's  one  small  step  for  a  man; 
one  giant  leap  for  mankind."  His  voice,  loud 
and  cleakr,  had  come  to  us  from  an  id  a  "ft  in 
space  nearly  239,000  miles  away. 

Mankind's  most  ambitious,  most  compli- 
cated, most  fascinating  Journey — the  flight  of 
Apollo  11 — began  on  July  16,  1969.  In  a 
launch  that  started  exactly  724  mllll-seconds 
behind  schedule,  three  Americans  were 
rocketed  Into  a  cloudy  sky  from  Pad  39-A  at 
the  Kennedy  Spnce  Center,  Florida,  just  past 
9:32  ajn.  Eiastem  Eteyllght  Time.  The  mighty 
Saturn  Five  booster's  7^  million  pounds  of 
thrust  lifted  the  2,898-ton  36-story  taU 
"stack"  gently  but  firmly.  An  incredible  jour- 
ney had  begun. 

Apollo  11  circled  the  earth  I14  times;  then 
it  fired  Its  third-stage  booster  engine,  which 
drilled  it  Into  a  precision  flight  toward  the 
moon.  In  the  early  afternoon  the  command 
module  separated  from  the  third  stage, 
turned  around  and  joined  Itself  "nose  to 
nose"  with  the  lunar  module,  which  was  ga- 
raged In  the  top  of  the  third-stage  booster. 
Then  the  combined  spacecraft  pulled  away, 
and  the  spent  third  stage  received  a  radio 
signal  that  sent  It  off  toward  the  sim. 

THE  APOLLO    11   TRIO 

For  the  next  three  days  Apollo  11  coasted 
outward  toward  the  moon.  Aboard  the  com- 
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mand  module  were  three  men  headed  for  the 
hlatory  books:  Command  PUot  ArmsUong.  » 
civilian,  who  only  a  month  before  hU  thirty- 
ninth  birthday  would  become  the  first  hu- 
man being  In  history  to  make  footprint*  on 
the  moon;  the  command-module  pUot  Air 
Force  Ueutenant  Colonel  Michael  CoUlna  of 
Waahlngton.  D.C..  also  thirty-eight  years  old. 
son  of  a  two-star  general,  nephew  of  o-  four- 
star  general  (former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  J. 
Lawion  Collins):  and  the  third  man  aboard, 
lunar-module  pilot  Air  Force  Colonel  Edwin 
K  Aldrln.  Jr.  ( whose  friends  call  him  "Buz  ). 
thirty-nine  years  old.  from  Montclatr.  New 
Jersey  .  .  .  desUned  to  be  the  second  man 
in  hUtory  to  walk  on  the  moon. 

Nell  Armstrong  was  flying  a  plane,  back 
in  Ohio,  before  he  drove  a  car.  His  love  for 
flying  led  him  to  Join  up  as  a  naval  aviator 
in  1949  Later,  he  flew  seventy-eight  combat 
mission  during  the  Korean  War.  After  leav- 
ing the  navy  In  1952.  Armstrong  attended 
Pvtfdue  University,  graduating  in  1955  with 
a  degree  In  aeronauUcal  engineering.  He  be- 
came a  reeearch  (test)  pilot  for  the  govern- 
ment that  same  year,  and  later  test-flew 
seven  new  planes  that  were  being  developed. 
His  top  achievement  as  a  NASA  teet  pilot 
came  when  he  flew  the  experimental  X-15 
tocket-plane  to  an  alUtude  of  more  than 
300.000  feet  at  a  speed  of  about  4.000  miles 

Armstrong  had  been  Command  PUot  aboard 
Oemlnl  8  He  demonstrated  his  exceptional 
cool-headed  piloting  skill  on  that  flight  by 
overcoming  a  stuck  posltlon-thruster.  bring- 
ing Gemini  8  down  to  a  safe  emergency  land- 
tag from  earth  orbit  Armstrong's  favorite 
relaxation   comes   when    hes    soaring   In   a 

Mike  Collins — the  only  one  of  the  three 
who  would  not  be  walking  the  moons  sur- 
face—spent his  childhood  movtag  from  army 
post  to  army  post,  as  his  father's  orders 
dictated  Collins  attended  St.  Albans  School 
In  Washington,  DC.  and  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1953. 

He  choee  the  Air  Force,  and  became  a  test 
pUot  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
putUng  new  Jet  fighter  planes  through  their 
paces  Collins,  too.  Is  a  Gemini  veteran.  He 
flew  on  Gemtal  10.  which  docked  with  mj 
Agena  target  vehicle.  In  that  fUght.  Mike 
Collins  went  outside  the  capsule  twice  to 
"walk"  ta  space.  His  greatest  nonastronaut 
pleasure  comes  from  fishing  and  playtag 
haxKlbaU.  _        _  ,   .         .  ^ 

Bum  Aldrln  Is  another  West  Potater  who 
chose  the  Air  Force  He  also  hold*  a  degree 
from  the  MassachusetU  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology—a doctorate  in  asironauUcs.  Aldrln 
U  a  physlcal-fltness  advocate  who  likes  to 
run  do  high-bar  exercises,  and  scuba  dive. 
Like  Armstrong,  he.  too.  was  a  Korean  War 
pilot  and  flew  slxty-slx  combat  missions. 
HU  previous  space  fUght  experience  was 
aboard  Gemini  12  when  he  spent  five  and  a 
half  hour*  performing  experiments  outside 
the  capsule. 

ThU.  then,  was  the  trio  about  to  make  his- 
tory as  they  soared  out  toward  the  moon.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  Apollo  11  flight,  Arm- 
strong and  Aldrln  left  the  command  module 
(nicknamed  Columbia),  through  the  hatch 
and  tunnel  tato  the  LM  (lUcknamed  Eagle) 
and  for  one  and  a  half  hours  sent  back  the 
longest  clearest,  and  most  lnt««stlng  TV 
show  from  space  (up  to  that  point).  It  was 
a  color  demonstration  of  the  dials,  Instru- 
menu.  switches,  and  equipment  aboard  the 
LM  equipment  they  would  begta  ustag  two 
day*  later  as  they  descended  to  the  lunar 
aorface. 

On  day  Number  Four.  Saturday.  July  19. 
Apollo  11  arched  behind  the  moon,  fired  lU 
engtae.  and  returned  in  lunar  orbit.  Another 
TV  transmission  that  day  showed  the  harsh 
beauty  of  the  moons  pockmarked  surface. 

The  next  day.  July  30.  the  final  crlUcaUy 
difficult  part  of  the  odyasey  began  when,  with 
astronauts  Armstrong  and  Aldrtn  aboard,  the 
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LM  separated  from  the  command  module  at 
1  47  pM.  EDT.  Glider  pilot  Armstrong 
shonted  to  Houston  Mission  Control,  "The 
Bagle  has  wings!"  At  4:06  p.m.  EDT  It  began 
lU  descent  toward  Lunar  Landing  Site  Num- 

Astronaut  Collins  remained  aboard  Colum- 
bia, orbiting  the  moon  by  himself  awaiting 
Eagle  s  return,  and  ready  to  dive  to  the  res- 
cue If  that  became  necessary  during  Eagle's 
descent  or  ascent  periods.  For  on  the  lunar 
surface  the  two  men  would  be  on  their  own. 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  possible  rescue  effort. 
Collins  bade  the  two  moon  pioneers  good-bye 
with  a  casual  'See  you  later!  " 

As  the  LM  dropped  slowly  toward  the 
moon,  the  world  held  its  breath.  From  Cal- 
cutta to  Paris.  Oslo  to  Buenos  Aires,  an  esti- 
mated one  billion  citizens  of  the  world  lis- 
tened to  the  radio  talk  between  Eagle  and 
Houston  Control  as  the  historic  descent  pro- 
gressed (there  being  no  TV  pictures  of  the 
landing)  : 

Houston.  Eagle,  you're  looking  great.  Com- 
ing up  9  minutes. 

Houston.  You're  now  In  the  approach 
phase.  Everything  looking  good.  Altitude 
5.200  feet. 

AsraoNAUT  Edwin  E.   Alorin,  Ja.  MaoMal 
AlUtude  Control  U  good. 
Houston.  Roger.  Copy. 
Houston.  Altitude.  4.300  feet. 
Houston.  You're  go  for  landing.  Over. 
AutaiN.  Roger.  Understand  go  for  landing. 
Houston.    We're   go.    Think    tight.    We're 
go. 

AujaiN.  2,000  feet.  Into  the  AGS   (Abort 
Guidance  System) .  47  degrees. 
Houston.  Roger. 
Alokin.  37  degrees. 

Houston.  Eagle,  looking  great.  You're  go. 
Altitude.  1.600. 
HoirsTON.  1.400  feet.  Still  looking  good. 
ALoaiN.  35  degrees. 

AiJiaiN.  750  coming  down  to  23.  700  feet — 
21  down.  33  degrees  .  .  .  feet  down  to  19.  640 
down  to  30  ...  18.  400  feet  down  at  9.  A 
forward.  350  feet  down  at  4  (sUtlc). 

I  The  flgures  given  for  forward  and  down 
by  Eagle  are  reports  of  their  speed— velocity 
m  feet  per  second — both  across  the  face  of 
the  moon  and  down  toward  Its  surface.) 

Au>aiN.  300  feet.  Down  3^,  47  forward. 
One  mtaute,  1%  down  70.  Altitude  velocity 
light.  15  forward.  Coming  down  nicely.  200 
feet.  4V4  down.  6Vi  down.  9  forward.  100 
feet.  3V,  down,  9  forward.  78  feet.  Looking 
good.  Down  %.  •  forward,  60-second  lights 
on.  Down  3>i.  Forward.  30  feet.  Picking  up 
some  dust.  Big  shadow.  For  4  forward.  4 
forward  drifting  to  the  right  a  Uttle.  Down 
>^ .  30  seconds. 

AsTsoNAirr  Neo.  A.  Abisstbono.  Contact 
light.  Okay,  engtae  stopped.  Mode  control 
both  auto.  Descent  engine  command  over- 
ride off.  Engine  arm  off. 

I  When  Armstrong  reported  "contact  light." 
Probes  5  feet  8  Inches  long  on  the  lunar 
module's  landing  pads  had  touched  the 
moon.) 

AsMSTsoNo.  Houston  .  .  .  Tranquility  Base 
here.  The  Eagle  has  landed. 

Houston.  Roger.  Tranquility.  We  copy  you 
on  the  ground.  You  got  a  bunch  of  guys 
about  to  txxm  blue.  We're  breathing  again. 
Thanks  a  lot. 

Teanquiutt  Bask.  Thank  you. 
HouarroN.  You're  locating  good  here. 
TaAKQtnurr  Bass.  A  very  smooth  touch- 
down. 

thkt'vs  LAin»DI 
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The  world,  as  well,  began  breathing  again. 
Shouts  and  cheer*  went  up  across  the  earth 
Apollo  11  had  left  four  days  earlier.  A  huge 
screen  m  Trafalgar  Square  flashed  the  new* 
to  thouaand*  of  Londoners  and  to  •  •  •  Yan- 
kee Stadium,  where  the  New  Yorkers  were 
playing  the  Washington  Senators,  told  35.000 
ball  fans  "They're  on  the  Moon!"  and  the 
crowd  sang  "America  the  BeautUul."  That's 
what  they  san^  in  Seattle,  where  the  landing 


Interrupted  a  game  between  the  PlloU  and 
the  Minnesota  Twins.  At  PhlUdelphU,  fans 
at  a  Phlllles-Cubs  game  stood  In  silent 
prayer. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  United  SUtes 
servicemen— many  In  Vietnam — heard  the 
landing  words.  The  streets  of  Johannesburg, 
Tokyo,  and  Vienna  were  almost  deserted.  Most 
people  were  at  home  lUiening  as  two  Ameri- 
cans began  their  landing  on  the  moon.  It  was 
the  same  In  Prague,  Copenhagen,  and  Lima. 
In  Moscow.  Soviet  television  reported  the  his- 
toric moment  at  the  end  of  lU  newscast.  And 
the  newspaper  Proi>da-^n  an  unusual  move- 
held  up  lu  press  nm  so  It  could  carry  the 
moon-landing  story. 

Back  on  the  moon.  asUonauU  Armstrong 
and  Aldrln  went  about  preparing  Eagle  for 
an  emergency  liftoff  If  such  became  necessary. 
and  made  preparations  for  going  ouUlde  the 
LM  We  heard  a  preliminary  report  on  what 
they  saw  out  the  window,  from  Astronaut 
Armstrong: 

TRANQUiLrrr    bask.    It    reaUy    was    rough, 
Mike,  over  the  targeted  landing  area.  It  was 
extremely  rough,  cratered,  and  large  num- 
bers of  rock*  that  were  probably  some  many 
larger  than  5  or  10  feet  In  size. 
Columbia.  When  in  doubt,  land  long. 
TKANQUiLriT  BASS.  Well,  we  did. 
Tbanquiutt  base.  Houston,  that  may  have 
seemed  like  a  very  long  final  phase,  but  the 
autotargetlng   was    taking    us   right   Into  a 
football-fleld-slzed  crater  with  a  large  ntim- 
ber  of  big  boulders  and  rocks  for  about  one  or 
two  crater  diameter*  around  It.  And  It  re- 
quired u«  to  fiy  manually  over  the  rock  field 
to  find  a  reasonably  good  area. 

HouffroN.  Roger.  We  copy.  It  wa*  beautiful 
from  here.  Tranquility  Over. 

TBANQtnuTT  BASE.  We'll  get  to  the  detalU 
of  what'*  around  here  but  It  looks  like  a  col- 
lection of  Just  about  every  variety  of  shape, 
angularity,  granularity,  about  every  variety 
of  rock  you  could  find.  The  color*  vary  pretty 
much  depending  on  how  you  are  looking 
relative  to  the  zero  phase  length.  There 
doesn't  appear  to  be  too  much  of  a  general 
color  at  all.  However,  It  looks  as  though  some 
of  the  rocks  are  boulders,  of  which  there 
are  quite  a  few  In  the  near  area — It  looks  as 
though  they're  going  to  have  some  Interest- 
ing colors  to  them.  Over. 

Houston.  Roger.  Copy.  Sounds  good  to  us. 
Tranquility.  We'll  let  you  press  on  through 
the  simulated  countdown  and  well  talk  to 
you  later.  Over. 

TEANQtmjTT  Base.  Okay,  this  one-sixth  O 
is  Just  like  an  airplane. 

HotnroN.  Roger.  TranqtilUty.  Be  advised 
there  are  lots  of  smiling  faces  In  this  room 
and  all  over  the  world.  Orer. 

TRANQTnuTT  Base.  There  are  two  of  them 
up  here. 

Houston.  Roger.  It  was  a  beautiful  Job,  you 
guys. 

Columbia.  And  dont  forget  one  In  the  com- 
mand module. 

TEANQtriLrrY  Base.  Roger. 

MANS  rXEST  STEP  ON  THE  MOON    .    .    .    AND  THEN 
ANOTHER 

Approximately  sU  and  a  half  hours  after 
the  landing,  the  two  explorers — their  cabta 
depressurlzed  and  their  backpack  Ufe-sup- 
port  systems,  lunar  gloves  and  lun&r  boots  in 
place — opened  Eagle's  hatch. 

Following  the  flight  plan,  Armstrong  was 
first  to  go  down  the  nine  rungs  of  a  ladder 
welded  to  one  of  the  LM's  landing  leg*.  As 
he  backed  out  of  the  cabta  and  moved  down- 
ward, he  pulled  a  cable  release  that  opened 
a  door  In  the  underside  of  the  LM,  from 
which  a  collection  of  tools  and  other  moon- 
use  InstrumenU  popped  out  and  remained 
suspended  at  waist  height  from  the  lunar 
surface. 

One  piece  of  equipment  was  a  televlalon 
camera,  prefocused  on  the  underside  of  the 
ladder,  factag  the  descending  astronauts. 
When  Aldrln  flipped  a  switch  Inside  the  LM. 
the  camera  began  to  operate.  And  the  world 
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not  only  heard  what  was  going  on  ...  It  taw 
history  happening. 

What  millions  saw  first  (an  estimated  136,- 
000.000  viewers  In  the  United  SUtes  alone — 
the  largest  audience  ever  to  watch  anything 
on  television)  was  the  ghostlike  figure  of 
Astronaut  Armstrong,  gingerly  backing  down 
the  ladder  and  then  testing  the  surface  to  see 
If  it  would  support  him.  It  was  at  that  mo- 
ment, 10:56:20  pjn.  EDT,  that  Armstrong 
uttered  his  now  famous  line,  "That's  one 
small  step  for  a  man;  one  giant  leap  for  man- 
kind." 

Twenty  minutes  later,  history's  second 
moon  visitor.  Astronaut  Aldrln.  came  down 
the  same  ladder.  And  again  the  world  was 
watching  Its  TV  screens.  Aldrln's  first  words 
summed  up  his  feeltags:  "Magnificent  deso- 
lation." 

During  the  next  two  hours  and  twenty-six 
minutes  the  lunar  excursion  drew  the  gamut 
of  responses  as  the  world  below  watched  In 
magneitlzed  fascination.  The  astronauts 
obliged  by  moving  the  TV  camera  from  Its 
LM  position  to  a  tripod  they  set  up  about 
thirty  feet  away,  focused  oa  their  activities. 

We  looked  on — transfixed — as  they  slowly 
became  accustomed  to  the  moon's  gravity — 
Just  one-sixth  of  Its  pull  here  on  earth.  At 
first  they  walked.  Soon  they  hopped  and 
Anally  settled  on  a  sort  of  slow  bounce  with 
each  step  .  .  .  something  akin  to  a  football 
player  beginning  a  broken-fleld  run. 

So  many  pictures  we  saw  that  night  will 
remata  etched  ta  our  brains:  The  men  un- 
covering an  aluminum  commemorative 
plaque  affixed  to  the  LM's  forward  landing 
leg  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  steps  of 
the  ladder;  opening  a  cyltadrlcal  cask  at- 
tached to  the  ladder  and  extracting  a  four- 
by-five-foot  nylon  American  flag  attached  to 
a  folded  pole;  pushing  the  unfolded  pole  tato 
the  lunar  soil,  the  flag  "flying"  ta  the  moon's 
alrlessnees  by  means  of  a  metal  brace  behind 
It;  both  saluting  after  they  had  raised  the 
flag. 

They  left  mementos  on  the  moon — a  "time 
capsule"  ta  the  shape  of  a  thta  silicon  wafer 
the  size  of  a  half  dollar.  Inside  a  case  shaped 
like  a  woman's  compact,  beartag  messages  of 
goodwill  from  the  heads  of  state  of  seventy- 
three  nations  microfilmed  on  It.  They  also 
deposited  on  the  moon  mementos  of  the  five 
men  who  had  died  In  the  world's  race  to 
outer  space:  the  shoulder  psAch  that  was  to 
have  been  worn  by  the  late  astronauts  Orls- 
som.  White,  and  Chaffee,  who  died  ta  the 
Apollo  1  disaster;  and  medals  that  had  been 
awarded  to  two  Russian  cosmonauts  who 
died — Gagarin  and  Kamaror. 

At  one  point  the  astronauts  had  a  two- 
minute  "telephone"  talk  with  President 
Nixon  as  he  watched  their  moon  activity  at 
a  White  House  television  set. 

Later  they  set  out  three  experiments:  one 
to  trap  particles  of  the  "solar  wind" — emis- 
sions from  the  sun;  another,  a  laser  reflector 
from  which  grotind  stations  In  any  nation 
may  bounce  laser  light  beams  to  determtae 
the  moon's  exact  position  wlthta  a  few 
Inches;  and  a  seismometer  to  record  moon- 
quakes  and  meteorold  Impacts.  As  they 
worked,  the  astronauts  snapped  hundreds  of 
pictures. 

In  describing  the  soli  of  this  alien  world, 
Armstrong  compared  It  with  powdered  char- 
coal .  .  .  fine  grained  .  .  .  "almost  like 
cocoa."  Aldrta  reported  It  was  "rather 
slippery.  The  powdery  surface."  he  said  "fills 
up  all  the  very  little  flne  pores  and  you 
tend  to  sUde  over  It  very  easily." 

Armstrong  told  Houston  that  the  flame 
from  the  descent  rocket  engtae  had  not  dug 
out  a  crater  on  the  moon,  that  the  LM's 
landing  footpads  had  sunk  Into  the  lunar 
surface  only  an  tach  or  two,  and  that  his 
boot  pressed  down  "only  a  small  fraction — 
about  an  eighth  of  an  tach."  Commented 
Armstrong,  "It  has  a  stark  beauty  all  Its 
own  .  .  .  much  like  the  desert  of  the  United 
States." 
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Finally  they  set  about  digging  up  sam- 
ples. In  all  they  loaded  fifty  povmds  (earth 
weight)  of  moon  rocks,  pebbles,  dust,  and 
powder  into  two  metal  boxes  that  then  were 
hoisted  tato  the  LM  cabin.  Soon  afterward, 
astronauts  Aldrta  and  then  Armstrong  re- 
entered the  cabta. 

At  1:07  a.m.  EDT,  on  July  21,  1969,  man's 
flrst  walk  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  ended. 

Around  the  world,  bleary-eyed  TV-watch- 
ers continued  their  marathan  mesmerized 
stare  at  millions  of  screens.  Although  that 
was  our  last  glimpse  of  the  two  men,  the 
camera  on  the  surface  kept  sending  a  picture 
of  the  ghostly  landscape  with  the  LM  in  the 
foreground,  the  flag  "waving,"  and  the  lunar 
tools  and  experiments.  Hours  later  the  astro- 
nauts turned  off  the  camera  from  Inside  the 
LM  .  .  .  and  went  to  sleep. 

Perhaps  to  aid  the  weary — some  of  whom 
had  spent  thirty  hours,  off  and  on,  Ustentag 
to  radio  and  television.  President  Nixon  had 
declared  that  day,  Monday,  a  "Day  of  Par- 
ticipation" In  the  moon  landing.  All  govern- 
ment offices  were  closed,  and  across  the  na- 
tion It  was  a  holiday  for  most  people. 

At  the  end  of  a  lengthy  rest  period  the 
astronauts  were  awakened  and  began  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  moon.  At  1:54  p.m.  EDT.  on 
the  afternixjn  of  July  21st,  they  detached 
themselves  from  the  landing  stage  and  flred 
the  LM's  ascent-stage  engine  for  six  minutes, 
to  launch  themselves  from  the  moon  Rboard 
the  LM's  upper  section.  It  worked  perfectly, 
retumtag  the  LM  to  orbit  and  a  docktag  three 
and  a  half  hours  later  with  Collins  ta  the 
command  module. 

HOMZWARO  BOTTin> 

The  three-day  trip  home  from  the  moon 
was  one  of  sleep,  housekeeptag,  and  vacuum- 
cleaning  lunar  dust.  Followtag  a  perfect  re- 
entry and  splashdown  In  the  Pacific  on  July 
24,  they  emerged  from  their  capsule  and 
were  hoisted  by  a  helicopter  which  brought 
the  trio  to  the  deck  of  the  carrier  USS  Hor- 
net. Immediately  they  entered  a  quarantine 
chamber,  designed  to  protect  the  earth  from 
whatever  lunar  "germs"  they  might  have 
brought  back  with  them.  The  three-week 
quaranttae  was  spent  by  the  men  Inside  the 
Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory  at  Houston. 
Texas,  to  which  their  mobile  chamber  was 
flown. 

President  Nixon  had  left  Washington  to  be 
aboard  the  Hornet,  where  he  watched  the 
splashdown  and  recovery  operation.  Later  he 
walked  to  the  wtadow  of  the  sealed  mobile 
quaranttae  facility  that  housed  the  trio 
aboard  ship  and  told  them  (with  the  aid  of  a 
microphone)  that  he  felt  he  was  the  luckiest 
man  ta  the  world  to  be  able  to  welcome  them 
back.  "As  a  result  of  what  you  have  done,"  he 
told  Armstrong,  Aldrln,  and  Collins,  who  were 
looking  out  the  wtadow  of  the  sealed  van, 
"the  world  has  been  drawn  closer  together." 
Mr.  Nixon  added,  "This  Is  the  greatest  week 
ta  the  history  of  the  world  since  the 
Creation." 

The  administrator  of  NASA,  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Patae.  predicted:  "Man  Is  tadeed  going  to 
establish  places  of  abode  outside  the  earth 
We  have  clearly  entered  a  new  era." 

Paine's  deputy.  NASA  Associate  Adminis- 
trator George  Mueller,  agreed,  saying,  "It 
seems  quite  clear  that  the  planets  of  the 
solar  system  are  well  wlthta  our  ability  to 
explore  ...  at  the  present  time."  From  many 
quarter*  came  predictions  that  Mars  would 
be  next — probably  by  the  turn  of  the  twenty- 
flrst  century. 

During  the  flight  of  Apollo  11,  the  Pres- 
ident expressed  the  hope  that  future  space 
ventures  would  be  trips  of  exploration  and 
not  of  conquest  and  that  they  would  be  co- 
operative ventures  with  other  nations.  The 
[•resident  predicted  that  by  the  year  2000 
man  "will  have  Tlslted  new  worlds  where 
there  will  be  a  form  of  life." 

Whether  or  not  his  prediction  proves  true, 
Apollo  11  paved  the  way.  It  was  a  beginning. 
It  demonstrated  for  the  flrst  time  that  man 
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has  the  ability  to  leave  his  earth,  land  on  a 
distant  surface,  and  survive  ta  an  alien  en- 
vironment. 

Many  other  moon  flights  will  take  place. 
NASA  has  planned  ten  Apollo  landing^.  Even- 
tually, man  will  create  colonies  of  scientific 
investigators  on  the  moon. 

But  the  dusty  footprtats  of  history's  first 
two  lunar  adventurer* — Nell  Armstrong  and 
Buzz  Aldrta — will  remata  stamped  forever  In 
the  vacuimi  stillness  of  a  place  called  the  Sea 
of  Tranquility.  On  the  moon. 

Facts  on  the  Moon 

The  earth's  natural  satellite  Is  a  sphere 
2,160  miles  In  diameter  and  6,790  miles  ta 
clrctunference,  or  about  a  fourth  that  of  the 
earth  ta  each  case.  Weighing  about  81 
qutaUUlon  (81,000.000,000.000,000,000)  tons, 
the  moon  has  1/000  the  earth's  mass  1/50 
the  earth's  volume. 

It  takes  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  11.47 
seconds  for  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth.  Since  the  same  side 
of  the  moon  always  faces  the  earth.  It  takes 
the  same  amount  of  time  for  the  moon  to 
complete  a  stagle  rotation  on  Its  axis. 

The  moon  travels  ta  an  orbit  at  an  aver- 
age distance  from  the  earth  (center  of  moon 
to  center  of  earth)  of  238.855  miles,  the 
maximum  distance  (apogee)  betag  252,710 
miles  and  the  minimum  distance  (perigee) 
being  221,463  miles.  The  distance  surface  to 
surface:  average.  333.814  miles;  apogee,  247,- 
667  miles;  perigee,  316,430  miles.  The 
moon's  average  speed  in  orbit  Is  3,387  mpb. 

The  gravity  of  the  moon  exerts  a  force  on 
the  surface  a  sixth  as  great  as  does  gravity 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Surface  temperatures 
on  the  moon  range  from  243*  F.  with  the  sun 
at  the  zenith  to  -278*  F.  at  night. 

The  surface  of  the  moon  is  marked  by 
marla  (extensive  flat  areas  that,  when  Tlewed 
through  telescopes,  resemble  "seas"),  by 
moimtalns  ranging  to  perhaps  30,000-40,0000 
feet  ta  altitude,  and  by  craters  ranging  ta 
diameter  from  inches  to  180  miles.  The  sur- 
face Is  covered  by  dust,  sand,  small  and  large 
rocks,  and  tremendous  boulders. 

The  moon  has  virtually  no  atmosphere  and, 
therefore,  no  wtad.  Without  atmosphere,  ta 
which  friction  would  cause  many  micro- 
meteoroids  and  meteoroids  to  bum  up,  the 
surface  is  pelted  frequently  by  these  solid 
visitors  from  space.  Radiation  also  reaches 
the  surface  ta  strength  without  betag  fil- 
tered through  atmosphere  or  captured  by  any 
girdling  magnetic  fields. 

LtTNA     16 

An  unmanned  Russian  sixu^craft,  Luna 
15,  was  launched  unannounced  on  July  13, 
Just  three  days  before  the  Apollo  11  takeoff. 
It  was  thought  by  Western  observers  that  the 
Soviet  Union  tatended  it  to  land  on  the 
moon,  scoop  up  lunar  surface  samples,  and 
return  to  earth  before  the  Apollo  11  splash- 
down. However,  Lunar  15  crashed  tato  the 
moon  on  July  21. 

World  Records  in  Manned  Plights  to  the 
Moon  as  Filed  bt  the  United  States  with 
International  AzRONAimc  Fbderation  in 
Paris,  Jxtlt  28 

(a)  Duration  of  stay  on  lunar  surface  out- 
side spacecraft — Armstrong,  2  hours  21  min- 
utes 16  seconds. 

(b)  Duration  ta  lunar  orbit — Collins,  59 
hours  27  minutes  66  seconds. 

(c)  Duration  of  stay  on  lunar  surface — 
Armstrong  and  Aldrta,  21  hours  36  mtautes 
16  seconds. 

(d)  Duration  of  stay  on  lunar  surface  In- 
side spacecraft — Aldrln,  19  hours  45  mtautes 
62  seconds. 

(e)  Greatest  mass  landed  on  moon — Arm- 
strong and  Aldrln,  7,211  kilograms  (16397 
pounds). 

(/)  Greatest  mass  lifted  tato  lunar  orbit 
from  lunar  surface — Armstrong  and  Aldrln, 
2,648  kilograms  (6,838  pounds) . 
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FUTURE   FARMERS   OF    AMERICA 
NATIONAL  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KMfTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  these  fine  young  men  approach  the 
celebration  of  another  national  week  I 
consider  it  a  distinct  honor  to  offer  them 
my  sincere  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  all  their 
future  endeavors. 
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right  of  self-determination  to  these  mil- 
lions of  captives  who  yearn  for  the  free- 
dom that  was  theirs  52  years  ago. 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  prepare  to 
obser\e  their  national  week  during  the 
period  of  February  21  through  28. 1  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  salute  this  out- 
standing agriciiltural  youth  organization. 
The  theme  for  this  year's  National  FFA 
Week  is  "FFA— Emphasis  Agriculture" 
and  certainly  this  in  itself  is  a  capsule 
defirUtion  of  what  the  FFA  is  all  about. 
All  down  through  the  years  from  the 
time  it  was  organized  nationally  In  No- 
vember 1928  to  this  day.  the  FFA  has 
endeavored  to  continuously  improve  the 
great  industry  of  agriculture  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  our  citizens  by  making  sig- 
.  niflcant  contributions  to  the  vocaUonal 
agricultural  education  system  and  the 
overall  agricultural  complex  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  members  of  FFA  are  students 
of  vocaUonal  agriculture  in  nearly  9.000 
local  high  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try  and   this   organization's   Impressive 
contributions   to   agriculture   are  made 
possible  through  FFA  providing  its  stu- 
dent-members an  opportunity  for  prac- 
tical appUcation  to  FFA  activities  of  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  vocational-agri- 
cultural classroom. 

The  yoimg  people  brought  together  by 
the  FFA  are  those  who  have  already  dis- 
played and  developed  an  mtense  interest 
in  agriculture  whether  they  be  from  the 
farm,  ranch,  or  town.  Fortunate,  indeed. 
are  the  young  men  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  FFA  because 
through  this  program  they  not  only  learn 
about  all  the  aspects  of  modern  agri- 
culture, but  they  are  given  the  chance 
to  develop  leadership  skills  and  work 
together  to  build  a  better  community. 

As  we  all  know,  farming  is  now  and 
always  has  been  our  Nation's  largest  and 
most  vital  industry  and  certainly  with 
the  continuing  expansion  of  our  popula- 
tion it  becomes  increasingly  important 
that  our  young  agriculturists  have  the 
best  possible  training  to  meet  the  demand 
for  food.  UndersUndably.  for  many  years 
the  PPA  has  directed  its  major  efforts 
toward  establishing  young  men  in  farm- 
ing, but  now  considerable  time  and  effort 
goes  toward  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of   these  young  citizens  for  nu- 
merous jobs  which  support  the  Nation's 
farmers  and  provide  consumer  services. 
The    July    1969    tabulation   shows    a 
membership  of  13,808  Future  Farmers  in 
168   chapters   In   Kentucky   and   based 
upon  what  I  have  observed  from  my  as- 
sociation and  experience  with  the  chap- 
ters In  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  program  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  a  tremendous  success.  We  are  Justi- 
fiably proud  of  our  Future  Fanners  be- 
cause they  are  indeed  a  credit  to  their 
country  and  the  influence  of  their  ac- 
tivities Is  far-reaching  and  highly  sig- 
nificant. 


LITHUANIA 


STATEMENTS  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AND  THE   ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or    CONNKCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  celebraUng  the  52d  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Uthuanian  nation.  Lithuania  has  suf- 
fered a  long  and  stormy  history.  Time 
and  again  the  people  of  Lithuania  have 
seen  their  freedom  smothered  by  the  op- 
pressive hand  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Throughout  more  than  a  century  of 
Russian  domination  followed  by  a  period 
of  German  occupation  during  the  First 
World  War,  the  people  of  Lithuania  kin- 
dled the  flame  of  freedom.  Lithuania's 
declaration  of  Independence  on  February 
16.  1918.  marked  the  begliuung  of  two 
decades  of  Lithuanian  progress— prog- 
ress in  agriculture,  progress  in  industry, 
progress  to  meeting  social  needs,  and 
progress  to  the  development  of  Lithua- 
nian culture. 

This  progress  came  to  a  dramatic  hall 
during  the  Second  World  War  as  the  Uny 
republic  was  once  agato  crushed  by  the 
occupation  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Nazi  Germany.  In  the  wake  of  the 
war  the  Lithuanian  nation  returned  not 
to  independence  but  to  the  oppressive 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  endured 
enormous  hardships  and  through  them 
all  they  have  matotatoed  their  strong  de- 
sire for  freedom.  The  struggle  still  goes 
on. 


The  persecution  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  inflicted  upon  these  freedom- 
lovtog  people  is  intolerable.  It  Is  a  denial 
of  the  fundamental  human  rights  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  United 
States  has  stood  as  a  monument  to  free- 
dom in  the  world.  The  United  SUtes  has 
consistently  supported  the  aspirations  of 
the  Lithuanian  peoples  for  self-determi- 
nation and  national  independence. 

Today,  I  call  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  world  optoion  to 
the  plight  of  these  enslaved  people  who 
remain  trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtato. 
I  urge  President  Nixon  to  bring  the  to- 
justices  suffered  by  all  Lithuanians  and 
Baltic  peoples  to  the  attention  of  all  f  ree- 
dom-lovtog  people  of  the  world  through 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Today,  these  brave  and  courageous 
people  still  cling  to  the  hope  and  idea  of 
freedom  and  todependence.  I  am  honored 
to  joto  with  loyal  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  and  with  all  Lithuanians 
around  the  word  in  their  celebration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  I  urge  the 
leftders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  restore  the 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  mw  TOMC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
6  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Reid  )  and  I  conducted  an  in- 
formal hearing  in  New  York  on  the  po- 
tential environmental  impact  of  atomic 
energy  to  the  New  York  metropolitan 
region. 

Because  of  the  relevancy  of  t^e  state- 
ments we  heard  to  the  general  subject  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  environment  we 
have  determined  to  include  them  in  the 
Record  on  a  regular  basis  during  the  next 

Today  I  would  like  to  Include  the  state- 
ments of  Joseph  C.  Swidler,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  our  colleague  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Bingham  > . 

The  statements  follow: 

RZMA«KS    BT    JOSEPH    C.    SWIBLER,    CHAMMAN, 

New  York  State  Pubuc  Sebvice  Commis- 
sion 

Congressman  Reld.  Congressman  Wolff,  and 
Congressman  Addabbo.  I  am  pleased  that  you 
have  invited  me.  as  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Public  Service  ComnUsslon. 
to  appear  at  this  hearing  on  the  subject  of 
envlro.nmenui  Impact  of  atomic  energy 
plants  Your  InvltaUon  malces  clear  that  you 
are  specifically  interested  in  the  possible  sit- 
ing of  such  planu  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

In  my  letter  of  January  28  accepUng  this 
InvltaUon.  I  told  you  I  expected  to  be  sworn  . 
in  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission on  Monday.  February  2.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  report  to  you  that  the  swearing- 
in  ceremony  was  held  as  scheduled,  and  that 
I  have  now  been  holding  office  as  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  for  almost  96  hour*. 
These  have  been  a  very  Interesting  and  edu- 
cational four  days,  but  I  must  confess  that 
they  provided  me  little  opportunity  to  Im- 
prove my  background  on  the  subject  of  the 
hearing. 

It  may  he  helpful  if  I  first  explain  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion in  relation  to  nuclear  plant  siting  and 
then  spealc  for  a  moment  about  plans  for  the 
future.  At  present  the  Commission  has  only 
tangential  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  siting 
problems. 

The  electric  utilities  of  this  State  are  not 
required  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission before  constructing  or  operating  a 
power  generating  plant,  whether  It  be  nu- 
clear, fossil  fuel  or  hydro.  The  Commission 
must  ultimately  approve  the  securities  Is- 
sued to  finance  such  plants,  the  books  of  ac- 
count in  which  plant  and  operating  costs  are 
recorded,  and  the  rates  charged  for  the  plant 
output,  but  none  of  these  are  effective  as 
controls  over  plant  location.  In  this  respect 
the  Public  Service  Commission  stands  out 
as  compared  with  many  other  agencies  of  the 
State.  I  understand  that  before  any  power 
plant  can  be  built,  one  or  more  permits  are 
required  from  numerous  State  agencies. 

In   Governor   Rockefeller's   "SUte   of   the 
State"  message  to  the  Legislature  of  January 
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7.  1970,  he  proposed  the  reorganization  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  by  expanding 
and  strengthening  the  capacity  of  the  Com- 
mission "to  protect  and  conserve  our  natural 
resources  and  environment"  and  by  estab- 
lishing procedures  "for  resolving  questions 
relating  to  the  location  of  major  utility  fa- 
cilities without  undue  delay."  These  proce- 
dures, he  stated,  would  guarantee  "the  rights 
of  citizens,  localities  and  conservation 
groups  to  participate  in  decisions  concern- 
ing the  location  of  such  facilities,  while  at 
the  same  time  promoting  the  timely  develop- 
ment of  needed  facilities  by  avoiding  multi- 
ple or  serial  suits  in  the  courts  .  .  ." 

The  legislation  referred  to  by  OoveriUMr 
Rockefeller  is  being  drafted  by  his  aides,  and 
they  have  consulted  with  me.  However,  the 
drafts  are  still  far  from  definitive  in  form. 
There  is  little,  therefore,  that  I  can  add  in 
detail  to  what  the  Governor  has  already  dis- 
closed of  his  plans. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  Governor 
contemplates  some  form  of  licensing  or  cer- 
tificating procedure  in  which  the  environ- 
mental Issues  will  be  fully  explored  with  the 
assistance  of  Interested  groups.  Including 
those  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  Governor's  message  balances  two  con- 
siderations which  are  intimately  related.  On 
the  one  hand  Is  the  enormous  growth  in  the 
demand  for  electric  service,  which  is  now 
running  at  a  compounded  annual  rate  be- 
tween 7  and  8  "^c .  At  this  rate  of  growth,  elec- 
tric demands  double  In  each  decade,  and 
electric  power  facilities  must  grow  at  the 
same  pace.  Visualize,  if  you  will.  Installing 
in  a  single  decade  capacity  equal  to  all  that 
now  In  existence,  and  quadrupling  existing 
capacity  by  1990.  On  the  other  hand.  Is  the 
fact  that  our  environment  has  only  a  limited 
capability  to  absorb  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, the  products  of  radiation  and  the 
waste  heat  In  the  condensing  water,  without 
impairing  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
These  counterbalancing  forces  Impose  on  the 
electric  power  Industry,  and  on  the  govern- 
ment agencies  which  must  review  their  con- 
struction and  operating  programs,  a  solemn 
responsibility  to  seek  solutions  to  power 
plant  expansion  requirements  in  a  way  wblcb 
considers  all  environmental  factors  and  the 
best  available  technology  In  order  to  recon- 
cile the  need  for  expansion  of  power  capacity 
with  essential  environmental  protection. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  to 
you  that  in  any  particular  situation  the  Com- 
mission win  seek  and  find  the  most  capable 
and  knowledgeable  environmental  experts 
to  guide  us  In  finding  the  best  answer  under 
all  circumstances.  You  would  not  want  me 
to  prejudge  now  the  questions  which  may 
come  before  the  Commission,  sitting  In  a 
quasi-Judicial  capacity  In  a  plant  siting  pro- 
ceeding, until  we  hear  from  our  own  staff 
and  consultants  and  from  the  witnesses  for 
the  parties.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will 
not  expect  me  to  speak  on  the  question  of 
plant  siting  at  any  specific  locations.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  has  an  intense  interest 
In  the  specifics  of  this  hearing,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  staff  will  be  present 
throughout  the  hearing  so  that  we  can  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  testimony  which  you 
are  taking  here  today. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you. 

Problems  Posed  bt  Nuclear  Power  Plants 
( By  Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham  ) 
An  unfortunate  crisis  of  public  confidence 
has  developed  over  the  past  several  years 
with  regard  to  the  performance  by  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  of  Its  responsibilities 
to  protect  the  public  interest  by  regulating 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  power.  In  the  past 
several  months,  this  credibility  gap  has  wid- 
ened considerably.  In  large  part  as  a  result 
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of  controversies  over  plans  for  increasing 
numbers  of  nuclear  power  plants  across  the 
country. 

After  careful  study  of  the  many  aspects  of 
this  complex  issue,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  significant  cause  for 
this  waning  of  public  confidence.  In  my 
view.  It  stems  In  large  part  from  the  fact 
that  the  AEC  possesses  authority  both  to 
promote  and  to  regulate  f>eaceful  applica- 
tions of  atomic  power — a  dual  responsibility 
that  Is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique  in  our 
federal  governmental  machinery. 

As  the  Government's  "salesman"  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  power,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded and  promised  in  the  late  1940s  and 
early  19508  that  nuclear  power  energy  could 
be  harnessed  to  produce  economically  com- 
petitive electric  power.  It  has  held  out  this 
and  other  visions  of  peaceful  applications 
as  a  means  of  Justifying  the  immense  invest- 
ments that  the  federal  government  has  made 
m  the  nuclear  energy  field,  both  for  de- 
fense and  peacetime  purposes.  Understand- 
ably, the  AEC  has  committed  a  great  deal 
of  effort  to  assure  that  its  projections  would 
come  true.  As  a  committed  promoter  of 
peaceful  nuclear  power,  the  AEC  has  neces- 
sarily developed  Intimate  relations  with  the 
manufacturers  of  nuclear  generating  equip- 
ment and  the  entire  power  Industry. 

But  to  carry  out  its  statutory  mandate  to 
protect  the  broad  public  safety,  health,  and 
well-being  by  regulating  the  commercial 
nuclear  power  Industry,  the  AEC  has  been 
expected  eind  required  to  make  critical  and 
objective  Judgments  about  the  plans  and 
operations  of  nuclear  Industry. 

Despite  Its  diligent  efforts  to  perform  these 
conflicting  functions  with  equal  vigor  by 
keeping  them  clearly  separated  within  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  AEC,  com- 
promises have  Inevitably  occurred. 

First,  the  AEC  has  admittedly  taken  the 
attitude  that  nuclear  power  reactors  should 
be  reasonably  safe,  but  not  necessarily  as 
safe  as  is  technically  feasible.  This  policy 
scares  people. 

The  crisis  of  public  confidence  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  AEC's  defenslveness.  Its 
over-reaction  to  criticism,  and  Its  refusal 
to  allow  states  to  set  stricter  standards  if 
they  want  to. 

If  not  checked,  the  public  fear  of  nuclear 
power  may  reach  Irrational  proportions  and 
seriously  Interfere  with  the  future  supply 
of  much  needed  electric  power. 

Two  legislative  steps  which  go  far  to  re- 
store public  confidence,  as  well  as  to  assure 
public  safety  are:  (1)  We  should  remove  the 
regulatory  powers  over  commercial  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  from  the  AEC  and  vest  them 
primarily  In  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
HEW,  and  to  a  lesser  extent.  In  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice would  have  the  basic  licensing  author- 
ity, subject  to  veto  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  on  the  basis  of  its  Judgments  of 
the  economic  and  technical  feasibility  of 
projects  for  which  licenses  are  requested. 

Every  modem  Industrial  nation  in  the 
world  that  has  a  commercial  nuclear  power 
program  divides  the  promotional  and  reg- 
ulatory functions.  Only  the  United  States 
vests  these  conflicting  functions  In  a  slhgle 
agency.  Vesting  regulatory  powers  primarily 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  would  serve  greatly  to  assure  the 
public  that  Its  Interests  and  safety  are  be- 
ing fully  and  objectively  protected. 

It  has  long  I>een  assumed  and  contem- 
plated by  the  AEC  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  (which  is  the  body  of 
Congress  charged  with  overseeing  our  activi- 
ties in  the  nuclear  fleld)  that  the  regulatory 
functions  would  at  some  point  in  time  need 
to  be  separated  and  transferred  In  another 
agency.  Although  such  a  move  has  been  con- 
sidered and  reconsidered  from  time  to  time 
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by  the  AEC  and  the  Joint  Committee,  It  has 
been  repeatedly  postponed.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  the  move. 

Finally,  It  Is  noteworthy  that  a  very  sophis- 
ticated and  careful  study  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  government  promotion  and  regulation 
of  technological  advance  conducted  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  request 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Sciences  and 
Astronautics,  released  in  July  of  last  year 
after  almost  six  years  of  work,  comes  down 
firmly  on  the  side  of  a  clear  and  strict  sepa- 
ration of  standard-setting,  promotion,  and 
regulation. 

(2)  The  second  legislative  need  is  to  give 
the  individual  states  clear  power,  which  they 
do  not  now  have,  to  impose  their  own  stand- 
ards regulating  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  commercial  nuclear  facilities  within 
their  state  boundaries.  Including  (among 
other  things)  the  discharge  of  radioactive 
and  other  waste  materials  from  nuclear  power 
plants,  provided  that  any  such  state  stand- 
ards would  be  at  least  as  strict  as  those  set 
by  the  Federal  government,  and  I  would  hope 
that  should  this  legislation  be  enacted,  the 
State  of  New  York  would  take  a  very  careful 
look  at  the  various  standards  set  by  the 
Federal  government  to  determine  whether 
they  are  adequate  for  the  needs  of  New  York 
State  and  the  desires  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  The  position  of  the  AEC  to  date  has 
been  that  It  U  acting  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, has  sole  Jurisdiction  in  the  nuclear 
field — a  position  which  I  feel  is  both  unwise 
and  unfair.  The  State  of  Minnesota,  wishing 
to  ImpKwe  stricter  safety  standards,  has  chal- 
lenged the  AEC  on  this  point.  I  believe  the 
states  should  be  free  to  impose  standards 
for  commercial  nuclear  facilities  that  are 
stricter  thsin  the  AEC's  if  they  choose  to 
do  so. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PATRIOTIC 
AMERICAN  LITHUANIANS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  a  day  dear  to  the  people  of 
Lithuanian  birth  and  descent  through- 
out the  world,  mcludtog  the  more  than 
1  million  patriotic  American-Lithua- 
nians. This  year,  February  16,  marks  the 
52d  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Lithuania,  proclaimed 
in  the  capital  city  of  Vilnius  m  1918.  For 
the  past  29  years,  Lithuania,  however, 
has  been  occupied  and  exploited  by  the 
Soviet  Union  by  force  of  arms.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  freedom-loving  Lithua- 
nians everywhere  and  offer  my  support  of 
the  Just  cause  of  Lithuanian  liberation. 

American  Lithuanians,  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  growth  and  cul- 
ture of  the  United  States,  are  dedicated 
to  seeing  the  restoration  of  freedom  and 
national  statehood  to  their  homeland. 

The  Communist  regime  did  not  come 
to  power  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia by  legal  or  democratic  process.  The 
Soviet  Union  too  over  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms,  and  in 
violation  of  international  treaties  btod- 
ing  the  USSR.  The  Soviets  have  deported 
or  killed  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Lith- 
uanian inhabitants  stoce  1940.  Indeed, 
Lithuanians  have  paid  a  high  price  for 
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their  love  of  Uberty  and  desire  for  free- 
dom. But  despite  cruelty  and  systematic 
genocide  by  the  Soviet  oppressors,  the 
spark  of  freedom  stUl  smolders  in  the 
hearts  of  Lithusmian  patriots. 

It  is  appropriate  that  on  this  day.  we 
who  Uve  in  this  great  United  States  that 
is  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  Justice, 
Uberty  and  freedom,  remember  and 
honor  the  courageous  people  of  Lithua- 
nia. May  their  goal  of  independence, 
unity,  and  freedom  someday  be  achieved. 


AID  TO  THE  ARTS— GENUINE  NEED 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNWTrictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  February  17.  1970 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  "Mr.  Speaker,  for  as  long 
as  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  in 
this  body.  I  have  urged  that  the  Federal 
Government  encourage  and  support  the 
arts. 

Never  has  this  need  been  more  obvious, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  arts  are  facing  a  fi- 
nancial crisis.  Many  of  our  most  famous 
cultural  Institutions,  orchestras,  theatri- 
cal companies,  museimis.  and  the  like, 
have  either  been  forced  to  close  or  are 
burdened  by  serious  deficits.  President 
Nixon  has  recognized  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  has  asked  for  a  $40  million 
appropriation  for  Federal  aid  to  the  arts 
and  humanities.  Various  other  officials 
have  called  for  prompt  action. 

A  significant  step  to  save  the  arts  was 
taken  In  New  York  recently  when  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  Included  in  his  1971 
budget  proposal  a  request  for  $18  mil- 
lion to  start  a  State  program  of  aid  to 
cultural  organizations.  This  program,  to 
be  administered  by  the  State  Council  on 
the  Arts,  will  attempt  to  dimlsh  the  esti- 
mated $60  million  deficit  which  New 
York's  cultural  institutions  are  facing. 

On  February  3.  WCBS-TV  in  New 
York  City  presented  an  editorial  entitled 
"Aid  to  the  Arts."  Although  this  editorial 
concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  arts  in  New  York,  its 
message  was  one  that  should  be  taken  to 
heart  by  concerned  citizens  throughout 
the  NaUon.  As  WCBS-TV  put  it: 

We  need  the  Tta.  We  need  to  bring  beauty 
to  the  eyea  and  ear*  of  our  children  before  It 
U  blotted  out  by  the  ptiee  of  garbage  and  the 
roar  of  the  streets. 

I  wish  to  Insert  this  outstanding  edi- 
torial at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord.  and 
I  urge  our  colleagues  to  take  note  of  it: 

Am  TO  THX  ASTS 

No  matter  where  you  look  theae  days,  the 
arta  are  In  financial  trouble.  In  Manhattan. 
K'»  the  New  York  Philharmonic  or  the  Metro- 
politan Opera:  in  Brooklyn  It's  the  Brooklyn 
Muaexmi  or  the  Botanical  Oardena;  out  on 
Long  Island  Its  the  Eglevsky  Ballet.  These 
are  Just  a  few  of  many  institutions  In  this 
area  that  are  now  dangerously  in  the  red. 
And  their  situation  is  duplicated  In  opera 
houses,  orchestras,  museums  and  libraries, 
throiughout  the  state  and  the  nation. 

It  seems  ironic  that  now.  when  the  age  of 
Yankee  phUlstlnlam  U  OTer  and  when  all 
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classes  of  Americans  have  developed  a  gen- 
uine need  for  music,  ballet  and  the  visual 
aru.  the  institutions  that  serve  this  need  can 
barely  keep  going. 

As  our  clUea  grow  poorer,  the  arta  grow 
poorer.  For  their  uadltlonal  sources  of  reve- 
nue In  the  past  were  affluent  patrons  in  the 
city  and  municipal  budgeu.  sources  which 
are  now  drying  up.  Unlike  Europe,  where  na- 
tional subaldy  of  the  aru  Is  accepted,  America 
has  been  slow  to  spend  government  funds  on 
such  an  unbusinesslike  commodity. 

We  are  glad  to  see.  then,  that  our  present 
leaders  are  showing  a  recognition  of  the  need 
for  subsidy  for  the  arts.  In  December.  Presi- 
dent NUon  called  for  MO  million  in  federal 
aid  to  the  arte  and  the  humanities.  He  la 
quoted  as  saying  that  this  need  has  a  com- 
pelling claim  on  our  resources,  as  something 
Integral  and  vital  to  the  entire  envlroiunental 
program. 

But  Governor  Rockefeller  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  came  up  with  something  that  we  think 
is  even  more  significant— a  budgetary  request 
for  tie  million  for  a  New  York  SUte  program 
of  Aid  to  Cultural  Organizations,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Stote  Council  on  the  ArU. 
The  Governor's  proposal  is  more  to  the 
scale  of  the  problem,  for  In  New  Tork  State 
alone  the  deficit  of  aU  cultural  InaUtuUons  U 
estimated  at  tflO  mUllon. 

Furthermore,  this  aid  Is  aimed  speclficaUy 
at  those  cultural  insUtutlons  that  are  alive 
and  well  and  Uvlng  in  the  community— not 
at  those  that  are  merely  eipenslve  and  mori- 
bund status  symbols.  An  InstltuUon  will  have 
to  show  that  It  Is  doing  a  real  service  for  all 
the  public  U  It  U  to  continue  to  qualify  for 
this  aid. 

We  need  the  arte.  We  need  to  bring  beauty 
to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  our  children  before  It 
Is  blotted  out  by  the  piles  of  garbage  and  the 
roar  of  the  streeu.  And  so  WCBS-TV  hopes 
that  the  State  legislature  will  show  lU  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  life  In  New  York  State, 
by  approving  the  Governor  s  request. 


February  17,  1970 


NATIONAL  FOREST  CONSERVATION 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT 


LITHUANIAN  INr»S»ENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NTW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day we  marked  the  52d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence. 

This  week  also  marks  the  719th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian state  when  IiAindauges  the  Great 
unified  aU  Lithuanian  prlnclpalltlea  Into 
one  kingdom  in  1251. 

These  two  anniveraarles  once  again 
are  obeerved  while  these  proud  people  are 
still  trying  to  regain  the  independence 
which  they  lost  during  the  dark  days 
of  World  War  H. 

The  Communist  regime  did  not  come 
Into  power  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  legal  or  democratic  process.  The 
Soviet  Union  took  over  these  three  coun- 
tries by  force  of  arms  and  in  violation  of 
international  treaties  binding  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  Soviets  have  deported  or  killed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithuanian 
inhabitants  since  1940. 

The  Baltic  question  remains  unre- 
solved. We  must  find  a  way  to  lift  the 
yoke  from  these  oppreased  peoples. 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
confusion  that  has  surrounded  HJl. 
12025.  the  National  Forest  Conservation 
and  Management  Act.  I  am  today  in- 
serting in  the  Rbcord  three  editorials 
that,  in  my  Judgment,  most  clearly  ex- 
plain the  need  for  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
and  carefully  study  these  articles  as  I 
firmly  believe  they  will  clear  up  any  mis- 
understandings that  have  developed  re- 
garding this  act. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[From   the  Time   Standard.   Eureka,   Calif.. 
Feb.  8,  1970) 
No  Lesson  Fbom  Tiixamook? 
The  abrupt  setback  handed  the  proposed 
National    Forest    Timber    Conservation    Act 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
last   Thursday   by  massive  assaults  of   con- 
servationists, headed  by  the  powerful  nation- 
wide Sierra  Club,  was  also  an  abrupt  setback 
to  the  economy  of   the   North   Coast. 

Proponents  of  House  Resolution  12035  em- 
ployed the  old  Army  tactic  of  "fall  back  and 
regroup."  which  any  OI  knows  really  means. 

"we're  taking  one  H of  a  beating,"  by 

pulling  the  bin  off  the  floor  Just  as  the  battle 
was  about  to  be  Joined. 

According  to  Washington  reports.  Sierra 
Club  spokesmen  brought  up  strong  objec- 
tions, to  the  bin  based  on  versions  and  sec- 
tions which  already  had  been  revised  in  com- 
mittee. The  alpinists  charged  that  all  re- 
ceipts from  national  forest  timber  sales 
would  be  allocated  to  Improved  commercial 
timber  practices,  such  as  thinning,  br\ishlng 
out  and  replanting  or  re-seedlng,  to  the 
detriment  of  recreational,  fish  and  wildlife 
causes. 

Not  true.  As  of  the  first  of  this  month,  the 
bUl  was  worded  to  read  that  65  percent  of 
the  revenues  derived  would  be  applied  to 
forest  management,  the  rest  to  the  regular 
channels,  including  schools  and  roads. 

The  bill  also  designated  that  it  would  apply 
only  to  those  areas  of  national  forces  already 
dealgnated  as  commercial  timber  lands,  and 
would  not  alter  those  designated  for  wilder- 
ness areas,  pto-ks  or  other  restricted -use  areas. 
The  conservaUonlsts  countered  with  as- 
sertions that  Increased  timber  production 
would  mean  the  building  of  more  access 
roads.  True.  This  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  Intent, 
In  order  to  speed  lumber  production  to  ease 
the  critical  housing  shortage  throughout  the 
United  States  .  .  .  and  for  another  ffood 
reason. 

What  the  conservationists  did  not  mention 
Is  that  the  Incredibly  vast  Tillamook  Bum 
In  northwestern  Or^[on  In  1B33  was  the 
greatest  natural  disaster  through  fire  in 
American  history.  Damage  caused  In  this 
blaxe  which  destroyed  bUUons  of  feet  of 
prime  virgin  timber  made  the  dollar  cost 
of  the  Chicago  fire  look  like  peanuts.  And 
that  fire  was  caused  by  outdooramen — camp- 
ers In  the  pristine  wilderness.  The  reason  why 
It  burned  over  so  many  miles  and  so  many 
days  Is  that — there  were  no  forest  roads  to 
enable  flre-flghtlng  equipment  to  get  In. 

The  bill  came  as  no  surprise  to  anyone. 
It  was  the  result  of  extensive  Congressional 
bearlnfs  last  year  In  which  It  was  deter- 
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mined  that  restriction  of  federal  timber  pro- 
duction was  a  direct  cause  of  the  serious 
lumber  and  plywood  shortages  and  the  sub- 
sequent Inflationary  rise  In  prices. 

The  national  forests  contain  more  than 
half  of  the  country's  saw  timber;  In  Cali- 
fornia they  hold  nearly  60  percent,  yet  they 
produce  less  than  40  percent  of  the  annual 
yield.  Conmierclal  operators  on  private  lands 
would  go  dead  broke  at  that  rate. 

So  the  conservationists  fear  roads.  We  re- 
mind them  of  Tillamook. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  (Oallf.)  Examiner. 
Feb.  1.  19701 
Timber  Pinch 
The  painful  pinch  on  housing  Is  bruising 
not  only  the  poor  and  aged  but  singles  and 
famtll<28  with  healthy  Incomes.  They've  got 
the  Jobs  and  the  money  Is  in  their  pockets, 
but  the  living  quarters  Just  can't  be  found. 
The  vacancy  rate  In  San  Francisco  Is  as 
low  as  one  percent  In  some  neighborhoods 
and    that's    the   desperation   point    for   the 
homeseeker.  The  same  situation  i^jplies  m 
New  York.  The  national  vacancy  rate  for  all 
types  of  housing  Is  2  4  percent. 

The  shortages  can  be  laid  to  the  Four 
L's — Land.  Labor,  Lumber  and  Lucre  (mean- 
ing money).  In  the  case  of  lumber,  atten- 
tion zooms  in  on  a  recently  completed  study 
by  private  consultants  of  public  land  tim- 
ber policies.  It  criticizes  U.S.  Forest  Service 
timber  cutting  policies  as  inflexible  and 
overly  conservative. 

"If  the  national  requirements  for  forest 
products  during  the  next  30  years  are  to  be 
met,  forest  management  will  have  to  be  in- 
tenalfled,"  the  study  says.  Partlculsu-ly  at 
issue  Is  the  annual  cut  from  old-growth  soft- 
wood forests  in  Oregon.  Washington  and 
Northern  Callfcrnla.  The  survey  criticizes 
2  federal  agencies,  principally  the  Forest  Serv- 

O  Ice,  for  being  overly  protective  of  old-growth 

X  stands  while  private  timber  has  been  har- 

vested rapidly  and  efficiently. 

Certainly  the  country  must  husband  Its 
timber  resources.  No  one  is  talking  alwut 
wanton  exploitation  and  destruction.  But 
the  demand  for  timber  is  urgent  and  legiti- 
mate. Surely  It  can  be  met  within  the  bounds 
of  sound  conservation  practices.  Authors  of 
the  timber  study  Insist  that  "by  intensifying 
timber  management,  USPS  could  double  Its 
timber  harvest." 

The  federal  government  Is  dedicated  to 
increasing  the  housing  supply,  but  seems 
to  be  defeating  Its  own  purpose  by  under- 
use  of  a  major  construction  material — ^tim- 
ber. Shortages  mean  higher  prices.  Here  at 
least  Is  one  problem  posed  by  the  Four  L's 
that  soems  subject  to  solution.  Congress 
should  look  into  It. 

(From  the  New  Republic,  Feb.  7, 1970] 
TiMsn! 

A  bill  now  In  Congress  called  the  Timber 
Supply  Act  has  created  a  flurry  of  concern 
in  conaerratlon  circles  over  exploitation 
("Raiding  the  Forests."  Michael  McCloskey. 
NR,  Dec.  13,  1969).  In  my  Judgment  what 
we  ought  to  be  more  concerned  about  Is  the 
conservatism  of  ottr  forest  policies.  In  north- 
em  California  there  are  peaks,  between  the 
inland  highway  and  the  coast  150  miles  west, 
that  are  over  10,000  feet  high  and  that  al- 
most no  one  has  ever  seen.  In  Oregon  there 
Is  a  stretch  of  Umber  between  the  McKenzle 
highway  and  Willamette  Pass  that  is  about 
60  miles  Ions  and  some  30  to  40  miles  wide 
without  a  sign  of  a  road.  If  we  could  get 
Into  theae  areas,  we  could  have  small  crews 
with  light  equipment  salvage  the  dead  and 
down  timber  and  keep  alive  lumber  mills 
that  othervirlse  will  have  to  shut  down.  But 
Mr.  McCloskey  and  the  Sierra  Club  make  any 
such  venture  sound  sinful. 

Mr.  McCloskey  says  the  premises  of  In- 
creased cutting  of  timber  are  faulty  on 
every  count.  Just  how  does  he  spirit  away 
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the  better  than  100  billion  feet  of  dead  and 
down  timber  that  will  be  lost  if  an  extended 
road  system  Is  delayed?  How  does  he  spirit 
away  the  maybe  10  or  15  billion  feet  lost 
each  year  to  natural  disasters?  In  1958,  Sena- 
tor Morse  fought  to  get  roads  Into  the  Mt. 
St.  Helens  area  In  Oregon,  to  no  avail.  Some 
three  billion  feet  of  old  growth  silver  flr 
were  killed  by  bugs  and  rotted  away  as  a 
result. 

Many  West  Coast  communities  lack  the 
money  to  activate  more  intensive  forest 
management.  The  Timber  Supply  Act  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  those  additional  funds, 
from  timber  sales  of  National  Forests. 

For  many  years  the  men  in  the  Forest 
Service  have  had  to  do  things  they  did  not 
want  to  do,  because  of  limited  funding.  Only 
by  a  sort  of  quasi-legal  skulduggery  have 
they  managed  as  well  as  they  have.  The  For- 
est Service  has  been  selling  timber  partly  on 
a  barter  basis;  it  has  given  the  logger  the 
chance  to  buUd  a  bridge,  or  a  few  miles  of 
logging  road  as  part  payment  for  timber, 
with  the  rest  In  cash.  This  may  mean  little 
to  people  far  from  forests,  but  only  by  such 
means  have  the  timber  managers  been  able 
to  push  logging  roads  into  the  high  ridges; 
timber  of  low  value  has  been  logged,  in- 
stead of  the  much  more  valuable  timber 
from  the  bottomlands.  We  still  have  some 
fine  stands  of  timber  in  the  western  moun- 
tains, much  of  It  now  unreswhable,  and  it 
is  this  high  quality  timber  that  can  pay 
the  high  wage  scales  needed  to  keep  the 
timber  industry  alive.  Yet  this  sort  of  bar- 
tering has  Its  limits.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  Forest  Service  has  done  all 
that  It  can  with  such  arrangements,  and 
we  are  losing  mills  right  along. 

The  problems  of  the  mills  and  the  National 
Foresta  are  many,  but  too  few  dollars  for 
timber  management  Is  at  the  heart  of  most 
of  them.  With  larger  funds  available, 
through  regulated  sale  of  timber  frcm  the 
national  foresU.  the  Forest  Service  could 
in  short  order  put  In  a  comprehensive  net- 
work of  logging  roads,  opening  up  to  salvage 
logging  many  billions  of  feet  of  dead  and 
down  timber  in  the  western  mountains. 
There  are  many  sections  of  back  country 
with  no  roads,  particularly  In  California, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  I  am  told 
that  at  the  rate  we  are  now  going,  it  will 
be  more  than  40  years  before  a  complete 
network  of  roads  will  be  buUt.  and  that  In 
Oregon  alone  there  are  some  40  billion  feet 
of  dead  and  down  timber  that  will  be  lost 
If  road  construction  waits  on  the  normal 
pattern  of  development.  This  timber  is  old 
growth  largely:  It  is  of  far  more  value  than 
a  similar  stand  of  live  young  timber. 

Since  most  of  the  timber  in  the  western 
mountains  Is  In  very  heavy  stands,  new  roads 
will  be  paid  for  largely  by  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber on  the  right  of  way  alone.  In  the  event 
of  natural  disasters  (wind  stor^,  fires  or  di- 
sease), the  timber  lost  could  be  rapidly 
salvaged. 

In  Oregon  again,  some  ten  million  acres  of 
national  forests  have  new  stands  of  second 
growth,  some  of  which  can  be  thinned  of 
larger  trees,  thus  permitting  smaller,  other- 
wise stunted  trees  to  spring  to  life.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  much  timber  can  be  obtained 
from  such  cuttings  (that  is  from  degd  and 
downed  trees,  disasters  and  thinnlng»^-as  Is 
being  harvested  in  all  of  Oregon  at  present.  It 
would  Increase  the  present  cut  of  some  eight 
billion  feet  to  16  billion,  without  a  tree  being 
planted  and  with  no  damage  to  timber  stocks. 

This  program  is  entirely  separate  from  re- 
planting millions  of  acres  of  old.  burned 
areas  which  are  not  coming  back  to  timber. 
We  could  do  that  too.  There  are  a  great  many 
Jobless  young  men  in  our  cities,  yeit  there  is 
work  to  be  done.  In  the  Job  Corps  camps. 
some  few  thousand  have  been  doing  It.  In 
forestry  camps.  But  that  program  has  now 
been  cut  back.  There  is  an  almost  unlimited 
need  for  the  work  such  man  can  do — and  not 
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Just  m  the  West.  The  main  source  of  growth 
potential  Is  In  the  hundred  million  acres  of 
forest  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio. 

The  1958  Timber  Resource  Heview  of  the 
Forest  Service  forecast  a  timber  need  in  the 
year  2000  of  twice  that  being  cut  in  the 
1950s.  The  report  saw  an  Increasing  growth 
over  cut  tintll  the  year  1985.  and  then  a 
marked  Increase  of  cut  over  growth  for  the 
future — tinless  policies  are  radically  changed. 

Wilderness  lovers  are  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  an  Invasion  by  bulldozers.  The 
alarm  seems  to  be  unwarranted.  Many  areas 
of  wilderness  that  are  now  totally  inaccessi- 
ble can  be  made  usable  by  extending  our 
roads.  We  have  in  the  Columbia  gorge  area, 
miles  of  high  cliffs  and  peaks  which  no  one 
is  able  to  geit  near.  They  are  set  aside  as 
recreational  lands,  partly  for  the  highly  un- 
usual scenery,  and  partly  because  the  rough- 
ness of  the  scenic  country  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  commercial  forestry.  What  few  trails  were 
created  by  the  CCC  boys  have  long  since 
grown  over.  It  is  an  old  wilderness  that  can 
be  brought  to  people  only  by  a  timber  access 
road  system  behind  the  gorge.  If  we  do  no 
more  than  we  are  doing,  we  shall  go  on  losing 
that  timber  that  can't  be  reached,  while  at 
the  same  time  lumber  prices  will  reach  new 
and  unhealthy  heights,  limiting  the  building 
of  homes  that  we  need  and  running  up  wel- 
fare costs  that  we  don't  need. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE— A 
PLEA  FOR  JUSTICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  XX>T7IBIAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  again  paused  to  honor  the  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence.  This 
was  the  52d  such  occasion.  Today  and 
the  remaining  363  days  of  the  year,  we  do 
absolutely  nothing  to  aid  these  exiled 
people  to  regain  their  enslaved  and  oc- 
cupied homeland,  nor  to  perpetuate  their 
international  identity. 

The  history  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
is  one  of  long  oppression  and  domination. 
From  1795  to  1915,  Lithuania  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Russians  imtil  overrun  by 
Grerman  armies  in  World  War  I.  The  de- 
feat of  Germany,  coupled  with  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  in  Russia,  brought 
about  favorable  conditions  for  Lithuan- 
ian independence.  By  1917,  Lithusmian 
public  opinion  pressured  the  German 
Government  to  authorize  the  gathering 
of  a  congress  of  delegates  which  proposed 
an  independent  Lithuania. 

On  February  16.  1918,  Lithuania  was 
proclaimed  an  independent  state,  based 
on  democratic  principles. 

When  German  troops  evacuated  in 
1919,  the  Red  Army  again  occupied 
Lithuania. 

In  1920,  the  Soviets  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Lithuania,  recognizing  it  u 
an  independent  nation  and  pledging  re- 
nunciation forever  of  all  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  expansion  of  powerful  coimtries 
leading  to  World  War  n  soon  found 
Lithuania  again  occupied.  In  1939,  the 
Germans  were  yielded  the  city  of  Klai- 
peda— Memel — and  the  same  year  a  mu- 
tual assistance  treaty  was  forced  upon 
the  little  nation  by  Russia.  Lithuania 
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was  coerced  to  grant  air  bases  and  to 
admit  Soviet  miliUry  garrisons  despite  a 
treaty  of  nonaggression  signed  in  1926. 
In  1940.  a  rigged  election  produced  a 
puppet  congress  which  requested  the  in- 
corporation of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  same  year  Russia  declared 
Lithuania  to  be  a  republic  of  the  USSR. 

From  that  day  to  present,  Lithuania 
suffers  as  an  oppressed  land.  Her  people 
have  been  uprooted  and  hauled  off  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  to  Siberian  slave- 
labor  camps — the  language,  customs,  re- 
ligion, and  culture  suppressed  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Lithuania  today  haunts  civilization  as 
a  classic  example  of  the  results  of  geno- 
cide. A  genocide  criminally  inflicted  by 
Bolshevik  Russia — a  signator  to  the 
Genocide  Convention — against  a  small 
nation  which  has  been  totally  absorbed 
and  exploited  by  the  Soviets. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  incorporation  of  either 
Lithuania  or  of  the  other  two  Baltic 
States:  Estonia  or  Latvia.  Lithuania  still 
maintains  an  Embassy  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  observance  of  the  Lith- 
uanian day  of  Independence.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  with  the  hope 
that  other  freedom-loving  Members  will 
join  in  cosponsoring.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  509 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Jtejiresentatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  senae 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Amboaaador  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  question 
of  human  rights  rlolatloDs.  including  geno- 
cide, in  the  SoTlet-occupled  Lithuania  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  my  friend  Irving  Laucks  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  prepared  a  stim- 
ulating lecture  series  for  radio  station 
KPFK  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Laucks  delves 
deeply  into  many  fascinating  philosoph- 
ical concepts,  and  I  believe  that  his  ideas 
warrant  analysis  by  a  wider  audience. 
Today  I  am  inserting  part  1  of  his 
lectures  in  the  Record,  and  in  the  next 
few  days  I  shall  also  put  in  the  remaining 
speeches  in  this  interesting  series. 

The  material  follows: 
Paiapstcholoct.  Bnxbct.  and  Toum  Lifb:  A 
Nkw  Look  at  thx  Ptrruax 

L  A  mw  LOOK  AT  THB  XTKIVIUS:   HOW  TO  SAVK 
OX7B    irCCKS 

If  we  are  to  escape  world  disaster,  a  radical 
change  in  our  thinking  must  be  a  first  step. 
In  this  series  of  tAlks  which  I  begin  today, 
I  win  try  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  accumulated 
evidence  of  a  nonmaterial  dimension  or  realm 
of  the  Universe  which  I  believe  has  Important 
consequences  for  our  future — If  we  are  to 
have  a  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Both  Religion  and  Science  strive  to  Increase 
Earthman's  knowledge  of  this  Universe  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  from  which  he  has 
no  escape.  Religion  started  with  instincUve  or 
intuitive  lde«»  which  Earthman  has  held 
since  long  before  history.  Science,  however,  Is 
comparatively  new  and  consists  of  quite  defi- 
nite knowledge  which  mainly  has  been  ob- 
tained by  planned  experiment  and  observa- 
tion. 

The  Ideas  that  religion  teaches  today  are 
taught  In  language  which  ancient  people  un- 
derstood. Science,  however,  keeps  on  chang- 
ing and  progressing  as  new  discoveries  are 
made,   which  often   require  new   words   for 
their  description.   Today's   language  of  sci- 
ence could   not   have   been   understood   two 
thousand  years  ago.  Some  of  religion's  an- 
cient language  Is  difficult  for  moderns.  The 
Cooperalors  believe,  however,  that  this  Uni- 
verse is  not  divided  Into  separate  compart- 
ments:   that  both  religion  and  science  are 
talking  about   the  same  Universe,  and  that 
their  language  should  be  modified  so  that 
each  may  understand  the  other.  Only  thus 
will  evidence  be  Impressed  on  Earth's  citi- 
zens that  will  enable  a  reasonable  meaning- 
ful view  of  man's  existence  In  the  Universe. 
For   example,   the   all-important   concept, 
Energy.  Instituted  by  science  In  the  last  few 
hundred    years    was    quite    unknown    when 
most    of    the    religions    of    the    world    were 
promulgated  by  their  prophets.  Although  still 
a   great   mystery   science   has   found  already 
that  energry  has  many  of  the  abilities  that 
religion    originally    ascribed    to    a    Creator. 
The  creative  function  of  energy  might  Just 
as  well  have  been  ascribed  to  God,  and  the 
creative  acts  of  God   to  energy.   Here  there 
need    be    no    quarrel    between    religion    and 
science.  In  further  talks  we  will  have  more 
to  say  about  the  Importance  of  certain  kinds 
of  energy. 

What  Is  the  practical  value  of  snth  Ideasf 
The  Earth  has  enough  troubles  to  worry 
about  today  without  wondering  how  it  origi- 
nated. Mainly  we  must  rather  worry  about 
where  we  are  going.  I  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent dangers  to  mankind  can  only  be  elimi- 
nated by  a  deep  change  In  the  way  man 
regards  his  relation  to  the  Universe:  in  other 
words,  where  he  Is  going.  Now  that  he  has 
made  the  first  physical  step  outside  of  this 
amaU  planet  of  his,  perhaps  he  can  be  more 
Interested  in  taking  a  further  Intellectual  or 
spiritual  step  Such  a  one  will  need  a  co- 
operation between  science  and  religion — each 
modifying  the  other  somewhat  to  conform 
with  modem  concepts.  I  mentioned  Energy 
a  moment  ago  because  a  conception  of  energy 
has  great  bearing  on  man's  existence  and  fu- 
ture. In  the  past  bis  thinking  has  largely 
centered  on  matter,  good  solid  matter.  Now 
matter  has  given  place  to  Energy.  We  thought 
we  knew  something  about  matter,  but  of 
energy  about  all  we  know  is  that  we  have  to 
pay  promptly  our  monthly  electric  bill,  or 
else. 

A  cooperation  between  science  and  religion, 
between  knowledge  by  experlnient  and 
knowledge  by  Intuition  is  suggested  in  this 
series  of  talks.  Some  people  say  It  cannot  be, 
because  it  implies  a  change  in  "human  na- 
ture"— which  they  say  Is  Impossible.  I  ask  my 
listeners  finally  to  judge. 

I  am  trying  to  finish  a  manuscript  entitled 
"A  Religion  for  Our  Times :  The  Third  Evolu- 
tion" with  accent  on  the  word  "evolution." 
Evolution  la  an  old  idea  but  only  In  the  last 
century  successfully  applied  to  huxnan  af- 
fairs. Evolution  Is  due  to  some  property  of 
primeval  energy;  a  shorter  word  is  "change". 
It  Is  universally  evident.  The  idea  of  evolu- 
tion was  first  accepted  by  science  and  later 
pretty  well  by  religion  for  the  various  forms 
of  life  on  this  Earth,  when  It  was  put  In 
prmetlcal  language  by  Darwin  one  hundred 
years  ago.  This  stage  of  evolution,  herein 
called  the  Second  Evolution,  Is  qiUte  distinct 
in  higher  forms  of  life  from  the  forms  of 
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inert  matter.  There  Is  sUll  some  difficulty  In 
deciding  about  the  lowest  forms — whether 
they  are  living  or  Inert.  Life  is  perhaps  a 
combination  of  material  energy  with  psychic 
energy— the  latter  being  Introduced  gradual- 
ly to  form  the  stage  called  life. 

The  First  Evolution  of  the  matter  of  the 
Universe  out  of  energy  began  to  be  suspected 
when  the  chemist  discovered  the  relation- 
ship of  the  hundred  or  so  elements  out  of 
which  inert  matter  la  constructed.  The  as- 
tronomer sees  this  evolution  still  In  action. 
It  is  said  to  contemplate  that  we  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  how  to  turn  matter 
Into  energy  (the  bombs  of  Hiroshima)  than 
we  do  about  how  to  turn  energy  Into  matter 
for  beneficial  use;  as.  for  example,  for  hu- 
man food. 

Science  has  already  discovered  six  or  eight 
other  kinds  of  energy  which  It  has  found  out 
how  to  use  beneficially.  There  are  doubtless 
others  still  undiscovered;  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  all— about  which  we  know  very  lit- 
tle Is  psychic  energy — the  energy  of  thought 
or  win.  Psychic  energy  is  superior  to  and  can 
control  all  other  forms  of  energy.  In  its  de- 
velopment lies  Individual  man's  greatest  In- 
terest and  value. 

In  the  manuscript  previously  mentioned  I 
describe  briefly  a  number  of  manifestations, 
of  so-called  psychic  phenomena  connected 
with  hiunan  beings  that  have  been  observed 
from  pre-hlstory,  but  which  only  in  the  last 
century  have  been  studied  intensively  by 
psychic  research.  All  of  these  have  one  thing 
In  common :  material  science  cannot  explain 
them.  Blaterlal  scientists  persist  in  ignoring 
them,  for  to  recognize  them  would  mean 
startlag  to  reform  many  of  the  foundations 
of  material  science — an  awful  Job  to  con- 
template, but  sooner  or  later  It  must  be  done 
If  what  we  call  dvnized  society  Is  to  endure. 
The  great  number  and  variety  of  these 
phenomena  suggest,  almost  require,  that 
there  be  a  third  realm  or  dimension  of 
exUtence:  a  realm  in  which  psychic  energy 
Is  all-Important.  We  know  almost  nothing 
about  thU  phase  of  existence— Infinitely  less 
than  we  do  of  this  realm  of  matter.  To  pro- 
mote the  study  of  this  unknown  U  an  aim 
of  The  Cooperators 

Another  phase  of  thU  psychic  energy  has 
been  troubUng  philosophers  for  ages;  that  is. 
his  mind.  Intellect,  soul,  spirit  which  Is  clear- 
ly non-material;  but  nevertheless,  somehow 
connected  with  his  material  body.  Material 
science  has  tried  to  say  that  this  Is  produced 
by  the  material  of  the  brain,  but  has  failed 
utterly  to  ahow  a  credible  or  even  plausible 
connection  with  which  a  chemist  or  physicist 
can  agree. 

Since,  therefore,  this  Intellect  or  soul  U 
clearly  not  material.  It  may  be  more  loglcaUy 
connected  with  the  non-material  phenomena 
of  psychic  energy  previously  mentioned,  for 
it  also  is  able  to  control  and  guide  other 
kinds  of  energy  and  make  them  work,  as 
haa  been  well  demonstrated  by  technological 
science;  therefore,  the  Intellect  may  logically 
be  said  to  be  an  organization  or  'structure*  at 
least  closely  related  to  psychic  energy.  Man 
Is  so  accustomed,  however,  to  his  InteUect. 
mind  or  soul  that  he  takes  It  for  granted.  It 
Is  himself,  he  seems  to  beUeve  he  needs  no 
Introduction  or  explanation  of  himself.  Until 
psychology  sUrted  he  gave  It  very  little  study; 
psychology  however  has  vainly  tried  to  con- 
nect his  thinking  with  matter  or  material 
energy. 

If,  as  suggested,  there  is  a  third  non- 
material  or  energetic  realm  of  existence  In 
a  dimension  of  psychic  energy  then  It  would 
be  easy  to  Imagine  a  Third  Evolution  going 
on  in  this  realm,  since  evolution  is  a  uni- 
versal process.  After  developing  a  small 
power  of  thought  such  as  man  exhibits,  evo- 
lution would  hardly  be  satisfied  to  desist  and 
cease  operation.  The  great  range  of  Its  pow- 
ers, even  In  Earthman.  from  a  Hottentot  to 
an  Einstein,  suggest  rather  that  It  may  have 
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an  unlimited  future  development.  The  exist- 
ence of  soul,  spirit,  or  Intellect  with  an  op- 
portunity of  continued  development  after 
leaving  the  material  body  at  death,  has  al- 
ways been  a  tenet  of  Western  religions — an 
exUtence  in  a  'paradise'  or  "heaven".  The 
rise  of  the  ChrlsUan  religion  In  ancient  Rome 
has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  and  Paul  of  a  future  heaven.  This 
gave  hope  to  the  slaves  and  submerged 
classes  of  Rome — hopw  of  a  future  happiness, 
denied  to  them  on  this  Earth.  Unfortimately, 
Heaven  and  paradise  were  anciently  con- 
ceived in  quite  materialistic  terms.  As  sci- 
ence progressed  It  was  found  that  such  ma- 
terialistic Ideas  were  no  longer  tenable,  and 
since  the  methods  of  science  have  acquired 
a  high  prestige  lately,  this  has  rendered  the 
whole  Idea  of  a  future  existence  m  dispute 
and  doubt,  and  many  people  no  longer  be- 
Ueve in  lu  probability.  There  was  also  no 
suggestion  in  rellgion"8  Ideas  about  how  an 
Individual  intellect  could  find  anything  in- 
teresting in  this  promised  heaven.  Conse- 
quently, the  picture  has  not  been  very  In- 
viting to  modem  thought.  A  few  thousand 
years  ago  naan  had  almost  no  comprehension 
of  the  interesting  mysteries  of  existence  stUl 
to  be  explored. 

"This  loss  of  belief  or  hope  In  a  future 
Interesting  existence.  Intensified  by  loose 
talk  about  the  death  of  God.  along  with 
materialistic  conununlsm's  teaching  of  the 
unimportance  of  individuality,  has  coincided 
with  the  great  Increase  In  trouble  and  tur- 
moil in  which  man  Is  now  Immersed  on  this 
planet.  It  Is  certainly  reasonable  to  suspect 
a  connection  between  the  two. 

The  First  and  Second  Evolutions  are 
pretty  well  accepted  by  everyone  these  days. 
I  remember  very  well,  however,  that  In  the 
later  years  of  the  last  century  my  mother 
would  not  permit  I>arwln'8  Origin  of  Species 
in  the  house;  I  had  to  read  It  out  in  the 
barn.  But  we  are  not  so  much  concerned 
today  with  how  we  got  here,  as  we  are  about 
where  we  are  going.  The  "Hilrd  Evolution  U 
th  >  most  Important.  And  that  is  the  one  that 
many  people  have  a  great  difficulty  In  think- 
ing about. 

What  distinguishes  the  InteUect  and  sotil 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  organization  from 
the  material  chemical  organization  of  the 
brain  and  body  Is  the  phenomenon  of  ini- 
tiative— ability  to  plan  to  choose  or  to  In- 
vent. The  Cooperators  are  trying  to  Impress 
on  people  the  urgency  of  using  this  planning 
ability  to  get  rid  of  the  troubles  that  have 
been  converging  In  the  last  century,  that 
threaten  to  overturn  the  accomplishments 
that  Earthman  haa  taken  centuries  to 
achieve.  In  one  great  holocaust  of  destruc- 
tion and  despair. 

Man  has  It  within  his  grasp  to  broaden 
the  ability  science  has  barely  given  him, 
this  ability  to  steer  his  course  between  the 
rocks  ahead— if  he  will  use  it  for  construc- 
tive purposes  Instead  of  destructive  com- 
petition— such  as  competition  of  war — 
which  now  threatens  total  destruction — 
only  a  Uttle  more  toUl  than  continued  race 
or  class  conlUcts  will  bring  about. 

In  further  talks  I  will  aim  to  show  that 
this  competition  Is  so  silly— because  science 
can  now  show  that  the  things  we  have  been 
used  to  fighting  about  can  be  accomplished 
so  simply  by  another  route  which  entails  no 
destruction — for  example,  by  the  use  of  the 
abundant  energy  that  Is  all  about  us. 

What  does  religion  have  to  do  with  all 
this?  Well,  the  great  prophet,  Jesus  Christ, 
foresaw  what  It  took  science  about  2,000 
years  to  find  out.  The  Cooperators  have 
adopted  as  their  Constitution  the  advice 
that  Jesus  and  several  Other  philosophers 
before  him  had  given:  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  16  the  great  people 
of  Lithuania  and  their  relatives  here  in 
the  United  States  celebrated  the  52d  an- 
niversary of  their  nation's  independence. 
It  was  also  the  719th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Lithuanian  State  in 
1251. 

Unfortunately,  our  Lithuanian  friends 
once  again  had  to  celebrate  their  own 
"July  4"  under  Soviet  domination.  For 
nearly  30  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
occupied  this  proud  nation  and  its  sister 
states  of  Estonia  and  Latvia. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  of  the  Lithuanian  CouncU  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  will 
demonstrate  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  regain  the  sovereignty  which 
was  crueUy  denied  them  three  decades 
ago. 

TTie  resolution  follows : 

resoltmon  of  ltthuanian  council  of 
New  Jersey 

On  the  occasion  of  the  62nd  anniversary 
of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence we.  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New  Jer- 
sey assembled  here  on  the  16th  day  of 
February.    1970,   In   Kearny,   New  Jersey: 

Commemorate  Uthuanla's  DeclaraUon  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16, 
1918,  in  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Llth- 
xianlan  SUte  was  restored  which  had  ante- 
cedents in  the  Uthuanlan  Kingdom  estab- 
Ushed  in  1261;  ^  , 

HoncK-  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Uthuanlan  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Uthuanla's  national  asplraUona  and 
values  against  foreign  oppresscws; 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Uthuania  Repubilc  during  the  Independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940: 

Express  our  indignation  over  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  function  aa  a 
resiUt  of  the  miUtary  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  Jiine  16, 
1940. 

Oravely  concerned  with  the  present  pUght 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we,  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community 
of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  protest  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's aggression  and  the  following  crimes 
perpetrated  by  the  Soviets  in  occupied  Uth-. 

uanla: 

(1)  murder  and  deportation  of  more  than 
400.000  Uthuanlan  citizens  to  concentration 
camps  in  Siberia  and  other  areas  of  Soviet 
Russia  for  slave  labor; 

(2)  colonlallzatlon  of  Uthuania  by  Im- 
portation of  Rtisslans,  most  of  whom  are 
Communists  or  undesirables; 

(3)  persecution  of  the  faithful,  restriction 
of  religious  practices,  closing  of  houses  of 
worship; 

(4)  distortion  of  Uthuanlan  culture  by 
efforts  to  transform  Into  a  Soviet- Russian 
culture  and  continuous  denial  of  creative 
freedom. 

We  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immedi- 
ately withdraw  from  Lithuania  and  its  sister 
states  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  Its  armed  forces, 
administrative  apparatus,  and  the  Imported 
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Communist  "colons",  letting  the  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  freely  ex- 
ercise their  sovereign  rights  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

We  request  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  international  confer- 
ences as  well  as  to  support  our  Just  requests 
for  the  condemnation  of  Soviet  aggression 
against  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 
for  the  abolition  of  Soviet  Colonial  rule  In 
these  countries. 

Valentinas  Meunis, 

President. 

Albin  S.  Treciokas, 

Secretary. 


SOLVING  THE  JETPORT  DILEMMA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

of   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Airport  and  Airways  Act 
passed  by  the  House  on  November  6  is 
expected  on  the  Senate  floor  this  week. 
The  bill  that  comes  before  the  Senate 
contains  my  amendment  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  select  a 
specific  airport  site  when  a  local  Juris- 
diction fails  to  do  so  within  3  years  of 
written  notification  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  need  for  an  airport.  My  amendment, 
dropped  in  the  House  version  on  a  teller 
vote  after  the  New  Jersey  delegation 
rallied  against  it  on  a  bogus  "States 
rights"  argument,  was  reintroduced  by 
Senator  Tydings  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  the  bill  coining  to  the 
Senate  fioor  does  not  mandate  construc- 
tion of  a  fourth  Jetport  in  New  Jersey. 
But  dangerous  congestion  in  the  skies 
and  maddening  traffic  on  the  ground  re- 
sult when  badly  needed  airports  are  not 
provided.  The  so-called  Murphy  airport 
amendment,  therefore,  is  an  instnmient 
to  end  the  impasse  over  airport  site  se- 
lection. A  major  air  tragedy  should  not 
be  the  impetus  for  ending  the  deadlock 
over  construction  of  badly  needed  air- 
ports in  hub  areas.  The  New  York  Daily 
News  has  constantly  championed  con- 
struction of  a  fourth  jetport  for  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Daily  News  of  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  again  calling  for  passage  of 
my  amendment  as  the  only  means  of 
solving  not  only  New  York's,  but  the  Na- 
tion's airport  dilemma: 

SoLviNO  THX  Jetport  Dilemma 

Unless  construction  begins  very  soon  on 
the  intolerably  delayed  fourth  Jetport,  warns 
U.S.  Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe. 
New  York  wUl  cease  to  be  a  major  air  termi- 
nal. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  has 
global,  as  weU  as  regional  Implications,  Aus- 
tin J.  Tobin,  executive  director  of  the  Port 
Authority,  pointed  out  last  night  on  "New 
York  Closeup."  on  WPIX-TV. 

When  there  are  delays  of  two  to  three 
hours  at  i^ane-clogged  Kennedy  Field.  Tobln 
said,  the  entire  airline  system  is  tied  up,  not 
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only  throughout  the  U.8..  but  around  ih« 
world. 

Yet  New  York  and  New  Jersey  aren't  one 
mite  nearer  today  on  a  site  agreement  than 
they  were  a  decade  ago. 

The  Port  Authority  and  the  airlines  have 
long  since  fUed  on  Solberg  Airport  and  Its 
surroundings  In  Hunterdon  County.  N.J..  as 
the  only  practical  site.  Not  Solberg.  not  any 
place  in  the  Garden  State,  cries  Gov.  CahlU. 

Similarly,  the  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Authority,  which  took  over  the  former 
Stewart  Air  Force  Base  near  Newburgh  last 
week,  rejected  any  plans  to  make  It  Into  the 
fourth  Jetport. 

The  way  things  are  going,  the  two  states 
will  never  get  together,  so  Rep  John  M. 
Murphy  (D-Brooklyn-SI  )  has  figured  out  a 
way  to  knock  their  heads  together  Through 
his  amendment  to  the  airport  and  airways 
development  act.  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation would  be  empowered  to  make  the  site 
determination. 

The  measure,  with  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment, will  come  up  on  the  Senate  floor  this 
week,  poftslbly  today,  and  Congress  by  all 
means  should  pass  it. 

At  the  very  least,  the  law  should  prod 
New  Jersey  Into  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  would  make  Volpe's  Intervention  un- 
necessary. 

But  If  he  must  make  the  decision,  let  him, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  We  must  have 
that  fowth  Jetport! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

press  upon  him  the  grave  error  Prance 
made  In  the  sale  of  aircraft  to  Libya. 

All  of  the  powers  of  persuasion  at  our 
President's  command  should  be  used  to 
convince  President  Pompidou  that 
France  must  cancel  the  sale  of  the  air- 
craft in  the  interest  of  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  throughout  the  world. 


February  17,  1970 


ACTION  TO  PREVENT  A  FULL-SCALE 
WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


'  HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  Nrw  jmsxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February   17,   1970 

Mr.  HEl^TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  action  which  I  believe 
is  essential  to  preventing  outbreak  of  a 
full-scale  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  President  to 
beef  up  the  defenses  of  the  state  of  Israel 
by  selling  it  military  aircraft  which  it 
needs  and  has  asked  for  to  protect  its 
territories  and  its  people. 

It  was  introduced  because  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  war  promotion  on  the  part 
of  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  fur- 
nishing arms  and  military  equipment  to 
the  Arab  nations.  In  the  case  of  Prance  it 
has  been  the  sale  of  100  Mirage  jets  to 
Libya. 

The  actions  of  the  Russians  and  the 
French  have  greatly  increased  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East.  Threats  of  a  full-scale 
war  hang  like  a  pall  over  the  area.  Israel 
has  been  placed  in  the  precarious  position 
of  being  ill  equipped  to  defend  itself 
against  its  aggressor  neighbors. 

A  balance  of  military  power  in  the  area 
will  be  a  strong  deterrent  to  those  ready 
to  pull  the  trigger  on  an  all-out  war  and 
our  sale  of  miliury  aircraft  may  be  the 
only  way  to  prevent  it  at  this  time.  I 
say  wejii^uld  sell  the  aircraft  to  Israel 
immeSalMB. 

On  this  occasion  I  also  call  on  the 
President  to  make  the  Middle  East  situa- 
tion a  key  and  extended  point  of  discus- 
sk>n  with  President  Pompidou  of  Prance 
when  he  visits  the  United  States  later 
this  month  In  a  determined  effort  to  im- 


THE  52D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
LITHUANIAN  REPUBUC 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  February  Lithuanian 
Americans  and  their  friends  both  here 
and  throughout  the  free  world  are  com- 
memorating two  very  important  events 
in  the  history  of  their  nation.  February 
of  this  year  marks  the  719th  anrUversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  State 
and  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania.  It  is  a  privilege  to  join  in 
the  celebration  of  this  anniversary  and 
in  the  expression  of  support  by  millions 
of  Americans  for  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom by  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania. 

This  occasion  serves  as  a  vivid  re- 
minder to  us  that  millions  of  people  In 
Lithuania  and  the  other  captive  nations 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
Eastern  E^iropean  nations  still  live  in 
captivity  under  the  tyranny  of  Commu- 
nist rule.  The  repression  to  which  they 
are  subject  is  a  deep  source  of  concern 
to  freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 
The  U.S.  Congress  gave  formal  expres- 
sion to  this  concern  In  1966  with  the 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416.  which  reafOrms  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  aspiration  to 
the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  for  self-determination  and  na- 
tional independence.  In  this  resolution 
the  Congress  urges  the  President  to  bring 
the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on 
behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these  rights 
to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

This  resolution  follows  herewith: 
H    Con.  Rn.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rlghu.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  U  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion: and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latlva.  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  cf  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populaUons  of  the  Baltic   States;   and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 


Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Reiolved  by  the  House  of  RepreaentativeM 
[the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  NaUons  and  at  other  appro- 
priate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June 
21,  10«6. 

Attest: 

Ralph  R.  Rosekts. 

Clerk. 

As  we  join  In  the  celebration  of  the 
Lithuanian  state's  52d  anniversary,  it  !s 
my  profound  hope  that  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania  will  be  encouraged  to 
maintain  their  spirit  through  our  ex- 
pressions of  support  and  that  we  can 
indeed  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  their  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  it  seems 
particularly  appropriate  that  we  recog- 
nize the  dedicated  efforts  toward  freedom 
for  the  Baltic  peoples  by  organizations 
representing  the  more  than  1  million 
people  of  Lithuanian  birth  and  descent 
in  this  country.  At  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  article  on  Lithuania's 
fight  for  freedom,  which  was  prepared 
by  one  of  these  fine  organizations,  the 
Lithuanian  American  Community  cf  the 
U.S.A..  Inc. 

The  article  follows: 

A  SKVEN-CKNTTniT  QVVST  FOB  P>E>DOM:   BXAVK 
LriHUANLA 

During  the  month  of  February,  Lithuanian- 
Americans  will  be  commemorating  the  71Bth 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Lith- 
uanian State  when  MIndaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into  one 
kingdom  In  1351  and  the  52nd  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania which  took  place  on  February  10,  1918. 
But  this  celebraUon  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence Day  win  not  be  similar  to  American 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  will 
contain  no  note  of  joy,  no  Jubilant  tone  of 
achievement  and  victory.  On  the  contrary, 
the  observance  will  be  somber,  sorrowful, 
underlined  with  the  grim  accent  of  defeat 
and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost  Its  Inde- 
pendence, and  today  survives  only  as  a  cap- 
tive nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Communist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  In  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  States 
by  legal  or  democratic  processes.  The  Soviet 
Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia by  force  of  artps  In  June  of  1940.  The 
Kremlin  Is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian  Im- 
perialism died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate  of 
the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  Immemorial.  Their  language 
Is  the  oldest  In  Europe  today.  They  were 
united  Into  a  state  more  than  700  years  ago, 
and  by  the  15th  century  their  nation  ex- 
tended from  the  BalUc  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Moscow.  Their  for- 
tunes gradually  declined  and  the  nation  was 
completely  taken  over  by  Russia  In  1795. 

The  Intensive  and  determined  struggle  for 
freedom    and   Independence    from   Czarlstlc 
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Russia  was  climaxed  on  February  16,  1918, 
by  the  Declaration  of  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Council,  proclaiming  the  restoration  of 
the  Independence  to  Llthtianla. 

The  February  Sixteenth  Declaration  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  freely  elected 
ConsUtuent  Assembly  In  1920.  Thus,  follow- 
ing the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  the 
re-establishment  of  an  Independent  State  of 
Lithuania,  with  Its  capltol  In  the  city  of 
Vilnius  was  accomplished.  A  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition by  many  free  countries  followed. 
On  September  22,  1921,  Lithuania  was  re- 
ceived as  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  thereby  Lithuania  became  a 
member  of  the  International  community  of 
sovereign  nations.  A  full  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  America  on  July 
28.  1922.  was  foUowed  soon,  also  with  de  jure 
recognition,  by  other  world  powers — Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan. 

Soviet  Russia  recognized  de  jure  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Uthuanla  In  1920,  and  on  July 
12th  of  the  same  year  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  Lithuania  which  stated  that: 

••The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  the  sover- 
eignty and  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  with  all  the  Juridical  rights  associated 
with  such  a  declaration,  and  forever  re- 
nounces. In  good  faith,  all  Russian  sovereign 
rights,  which  It  previously  bad  in  regards  to 
Lithuanian  Nation  and  Its  territory." 

The  re-establlshment  of  an  Independent 
State  of  Lithuania  and  her  return  to  the 
self-governing  community  of  nations  Is  the 
most  significant  historical  event  of  the 
Twentieth  Centtuy  for  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tion, whose  political  maturity,  economic 
achievements  and  cultural  creativity  were 
manifested  during  the  period  of  restored  In- 
dependence (1918-1940). 

During  the  Second  World  War,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  became  a  victim  of  Soviet 
Russia's  and  Nazi  Germany's  conspiracy  and 
aggression,  and  as  a  result  of  secret  agree- 
ments between  those  two  powers  of  August 
23rd  and  September  28th.  1939.  became  m- 
vaded  and  occupied  by  Soviet  Russian  armed 
forces  on  June  15,  1940. 

Since  the  days  of  Soviet  Russian  occupa- 
tion, however,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
waged  an  Intensive  fight  for  freedom.  During 
the  period  between  1944  and  1952  alone,  some 
30.000  freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  m  an 
organized  resistance  movement  against  the 
Invaders.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
were  Imprisoned  or  driven  to  Siberia. 
Though  that  resistance  movement  was  weak- 
ened and  finally  subdued  due  to  a  falltire  to 
get  any  material  aid  from  the  West,  never- 
theless, the  Lithuanian  people  are  continuing 
their  passive  resistance  against  Soviet  Rtia- 
slan  genocldal  aggression  to  this  very  day. 

The  United  States  of  America,  mindful  of 
Its  own  struggle  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence has  remained  sensitive  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  other  people  for  self-determination. 
For  this  reason,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  are  grateful  to  the  Govenunent  of 
the  United  States  for  denouncing  the  Soviet 
Russian  aggression  In  Lithuania  and  for  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  alien  subjugation  of 
Lithuania  since  1940.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Lith- 
uania. The  Lithuanian  Legation  at  Washing- 
ton. DC,  Consulates  General  In  New  York. 
Los  Angeles.  Chicago  and  a  Consulate  In 
Boston  are  recognized  and  are  functioning. 

Recently  the  United  States  Congress  passed 
H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for  freedom  for  the 
Baltic  SUtes.  All  freedom-loving  Americans 
should  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  implement  this  legislation  by 
bringing  up  the  question  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Baltic  States  In  the  United  Nations  and 
urging  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from  Lith- 
uania. Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  719th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
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state,  and  the  62nd  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  the 
Lithuanian- American  Community  of  the 
USA,  Inc.,  representing  all  Lithuanian- 
Americans  throughout  the  nation,  most  fer- 
vently appeals  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  re- 
ligious leaders,  labor  unions,  civil,  political 
and  professional  organizations,  academic 
and  ciiltural  Institutions,  newR  media  and  to 
the  people  of  good  will,  to  support  the  aspir- 
ations of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  self- 
determination  and  to  national  independence 
In  their  own  country. 

The  free  world  can  never  rest  In  peace, 
knowing  that  In  Lithuania  under  Soviet 
Russian  rule,  genocide  and  Russlflcation  are 
common  place,  religious  persecution  is  prev- 
alent, and  basic  human  freedoms  and  rights 
are  denied  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 
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PART  OP  THE  REASON  FOR  SU- 
PREME COURT  DECISIONS 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  have  paused,  as  has  been  our 
custom,  to  remember  the  plight  of  the 
small  nation  of  Llttiuanla.  which,  on 
February  16, 1918,  after  a  200-year  strug- 
gle, declared  its  independence.  We  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  bend  our 
thoughts  to  ail  captive  nations,  whose 
people  are  suffering  under  bondage. 

When  the  people  of  Lithuania  were 
able  to  declare  their  freedom  after  the 
fall  of  the  Russian  czarist  regime  in 
1917,  they  started  on  the  road  to  becom- 
ing a  truly  modem  and  progressive  na- 
tion without  delay.  They  instituted  a 
democratic  constitution,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Lithuanians  were  one  of  the  first 
nations  to  institute  a  land  reform  pro- 
gram. In  1930  compulsory  education  was 
established,  reducing  the  illiteracy  rate 
from  65  percent  to  15  percent.  This  small 
nation  was  developing  in  all  areas — ^in- 
dustry and  the  arts  reached  new  pin- 
nacles. Social  legislation  brought  new 
equality  and  dignity  to  all  citizens  of 
Lithuania. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  were  to  be 
shortlived.  As  the  Second  World  War 
raged  over  Europe,  the  Lithuanian  land 
once  again  became  a  battleground.  They 
were  invaded  alternately  by  the  Gterman 
and  Russian  Armies;  their  land  was  de- 
stroyed, their  people  captured  and  killed. 
At  the  end.  they  became,  once  again, 
captives  of  the  Russians,  this  time  as  a 
satellite  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

In  recalling  this  tragic  history,  we  are 
again  reminded  of  how  many  people  are 
now  living  under  such  captivity,  and  we 
are  again  inspired  by  the  courage  and 
hopefulness  of  those  peoples.  As  we  give 
thanks  for  our  own  freedoms,  which  we 
hold  to  be  the  rights  of  all  mankind,  we 
salute  the  Lithuanians,  and  join  in  their 
hope  that  someday  all  men  will  be  free 
to  determine  their  own  national  desti- 
nies, free  from  outside  interference.  We 
must  once  again  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  realization  of  these  hopes. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW    HAMPSRntE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  many  decisions  of  the  UJ8.  Su- 
preme Court  have  contributed  materially 
to  domestic  discord  and  unrest.  This  is 
factual  whatever  may  be  one's  individual 
opinion  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  a 
particular  decision. 

Reviews  of  a  book  scheduled  to  be  pub- 
lisned  on  Thursday  of  this  week  authored 
by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  may  help 
to  explain  some  of  these  decisions  by  re- 
vealing both  the  attitude  and  motivation 
of  a  senior  member  of  that  Court.  If  the 
reviews  are  accurate,  there  Is  disclosed 
a  degree  of  personal  bias  bordering  on 
paranoia  that  is  ill  befitting  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  last  resort  in  Amer- 
ica. 

In  this  connection  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing column  by  Richard  Wilson  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Star  is  significant: 
More  Stosm  CLotTos  Fosictng  Ovex  DoiraLas 

A  little  black  book  which  Is  boimd  to  get 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  in  deeper  trouble 
is  circulating  In  Congress  In  advance  of  Its 
Feb.  19  publication  date. 

Random  House  Is  publishing  this  97-page 
time  bomb  \mder  the  title  of  "Points  of  Re- 
bellion." It  Is  an  astringently  worded  tirade 
against  the  American  "establishment,"  the 
Pentagon,  the  FBI  and  CIA.  police,  employers 
and  educators,  and  concludes  that  ''vlolenoe 
may  be  the  only  effecUve  response'  of  out- 
raged youth. 

"George  in  was  the  symbol  against  which 
our  founders  made  a  revolution  now  con- 
sidered bright  and  glorious,"  Douglas  wrote. 
"George  IH  had  not  crossed  the  seas  to  fasten 
a  foreign  yoke  on  us.  George  in  and  his 
dynasty  had  established  and  nurtured  ub  and 
all  that  he  did  was  by  no  means  oppressive. 
But  a  vast  restructurlzig  of  laws  and  Institu- 
tions was  necessary  If  the  people  were  to  be 
content.  That  restructuring  was  not  forth- 
coming and  there  was  revolution. 

"We  mtist  realize  that  today's  establish- 
ment Is  the  new  George  m.  Whether  It  wlU 
continue  to  adhere  to  his  tactics,  we  do  not 
know.  If  It  does,  the  redress,  honored  In  tradi- 
tion, tB  also  revolution." 

Throughout  his  treatise  Justice  Douglas 
offers  a  justification  for  violence.  He 
acknowledges  violence  has  no  constitutional 
sanction  but  says  injustices  may  pile  so  high 
that  violence  Is  the  only  answer. 

In  other  passages  the  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tice advises  American  protesters  to  risk  arrest 
because  the  police  have  no  right  to  Interfere 
with  their  freedom. 

Douglas'  book  Is  a  catalogue  of  the  New 
Left's  complaints  against  the  American  sys- 
tem. He  reveals  some  Information  which 
sounds  more  like  Georgetown  dinner  table 
talk  than  Judicially  established  fact.  In 
inveighing  against  the  FBI  and  CIA,  Douglas 
asserts  that  "certain  hotels  In  Washington 
have  allotments  of  rooms  that  are  wired  for 
sound  and  even  contain  two-way  mirrors  so 
that  the  occupants  can  be  taped  or  filmed." 

Every  government  conference  room  is  as- 
sumed to  be  bugged,  he  asserts,  and  every 
embassy  phone  Is  an  open  transmitter.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  does  not  reveal  the  source  of 
this  astonishing  Information,  but  It  Is  recog- 
nizable as  ordained  fact  in  the  circles  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  justice  moves. 
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Pew  would  b«  wllUng  to  quarrel  with  the 
rlKht  ol  a  Supreme  Court  Juatlce  in  his  old 
•^  expressing  hU  pet  peeves  about  Wash- 
ington even  It  they  do  flt  the  conventional 
stereotype  of  what  Splro  A8°«*  «•"»  ^* 
•limousine  liberals."  H  Douglas  wishes  to  ex- 
coriate the  Pentagon,  the  military-industrial 
complex.  PBI  snooping,  the  Vietnam  war.  In- 
dustrial personnel  personality  tests,  and  the 
affluent  society,  he  is  not  without  company 
The  problem  arises  on  the  Justification  of 
violence  and  revolution  by  an  associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  not  merely 
c^pus  sit-ins  or  wrestling  with  the  police 
in  Grant  Park  In  Chicago,  but  violence  In- 
tended to  overthrow  the  government  ol  the 
United  States.  Or.  Is  that  what  Justice  Doug- 
las Justifies?  Is  the  •system,"  the  "estabiisn- 
ment  •  something  different  than  the  estab- 
lished order  under  law? 

Justice  Douglas  concludes  all  by  piously 
hoping  that  the  revolution  ^e  lsj*"'i?f 
abSut  will  not  be  a  repetlUon  of  1776.  TT« 
revolution  that  la  coming,  he  says,  will  arise 
from  "the  search  of  youth  for  ways  and 
means  of  making  the  machine— and  the  vast 
bureaucracy  of  the  corporation  state  and  of 
government  that  runs  that  machine— the 
servant  of  man.' 

Thus  when  Justice  Douglas  concludes  his 
treatise  he  is  not  so  high  on  the  ramparu 
as  in  the  middle  passages  when  his  high 
dudgeon  eggs  on  you  to  violence.  Then, 
having  calmed  down  a  bit.  what  bothers  him 
U  whether  the  -establishment"— whatever 
that  is-wm  be  wise  enough  ^o*  ">  .^^ '" 
•stockpUe  of  arms"  to  suppress  the  dissent- 
ers, for  he  thinks  that  would  bring  on  an  aw- 
ful ordeal. 

Much  of  what  Douglas  has  written  Is  a 
summation  of  conventional  Uberal  poppy- 
cock It  reflects  the  youth  cult  mentaUty 
which  entrances  the  71-yemr-old  Justice^  This 
little  black  book  may  eventuaUy  take  its 
place  with  the  UtUe  red  book.  "Tho^K^,"  °f 
Chairman  Mao"  In  the  sacred  shrines  of  the 

^°But  right  now  the  scratchy  Uttle  volume 
has  gone  Into  the  files  of  members  of  Con- 
gress who  cannot  quite  work  up  a  strong 
^^ugh  case  to  Impeach  Justice  Douglas  for 
his  ^t  association  with  a  private  founda- 
tion tied  in  with  racketeers. 

The  Douglas  impeachment  move  Is  not 
dead  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Pord.  Republican  lead- 
er still  has  this  drastic  action  under  consid- 
eration. "Points  of  Rebellion"  Is  being  added 
to  the  growing  bill  of  particulars  against  a 
supreme  Court  Justice  who  would  not  stand 
a  chance  of  reconfirmation  In  todays  atmos- 
phere. ^^^^^^^^^__ 

LITHUANIA 
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of  their  plight  and  nftilte  luiown  to  the 
world  the  terrible  oppression  and  in- 
Jiistice  under  which  they  have  labored. 
The  day  is  bound  to  come,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Lithuania  will  tear  down 
the  walls  of  enslavement  and  once 
again  regain  her  freedom. 


February  17,  1970 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 


or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 
Mr  MURPHY  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  the  52d  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nia's rebirth  of  independence,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  Americans  who  have 
fought  to  maintain  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world  should 
recognize  the  bravery  and  determination 
of  the  Uthuanian  people  who  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they.  too.  share  these 
ideals. 

These  courageous  people,  despite  the 
brutal  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Nazi  and  Commimist  oppressors,  have 
never  forsaken  their  determination  to 
win  back  their  freedom.  It  is  only  proper 
that  we  Americans  continue  to  take  note 


CANCER— PROGRESS.  PROBLEMS, 
ADEQUATE  FUNDING  URGENT 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1970 
national  cnisade  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Society  is  underway. 

The  allout  effort  to  solve  cancer— both 
by  prevention  and  treatment — has  fo- 
cused in  important  part  on  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y..  where  is  located  one 
of  the  world's  most  progressive  cancer 
research  centers:  Roswell  Park  Me- 
morial Institute. 

Many,  many  man-hours  of  research 
have  gone  into  the  effort  to  solve  cancer 
and  much  progress  has  been  made.  Many 
types  of  cancer  are  controllable  today 
which  were  fatal  only  a  few  years  ago. 
But  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
done  yoeman  work  in  supervising  the  re- 
search work  which  it  has  supported 
through  grants  and  fellowships  in  addi- 
tion to  the  financial  support  given  by 
other  sources,  in  particular  the  National 
Cancer  Society. 

DOES  NOT  WANT  BLANK  cmCK 

Cancer  research  does  not  demand  a 
blank  check,  but  it  does  need  ample 
funding. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  tran- 
script of  closed-door  testimony  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
last  year  In  which  the  director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  was  asked 
about  the  Institutes  abUity  to  use  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
instead  of  the  amount  requested. 

The  exchange  by  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Endl- 
cott  with  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Nat- 
CHER) .  speaks  for  itself— page  221  of  the 
hearings: 

Mr.  Natchib.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you 
yield  at  that  point? 

Dr.  Endlcott.  in  order  for  me  to  answer  the 
question  that  the  chairman  Just  talked  about 
a  little  better  on  the  floor.  Just  assuming  now 
that  we  have  the  money  to  appropriate  and 
in  thir»»>n  we  approved  a  billion  dollars  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  what  changes 
would  you  make  toot  only  in  the  nximber  of 
granU  but  what  changes  would  you  make 
and  how  would  you  speed  this  up  aa  far  as 
time  Is  concerned.  What  would  you  do  with 

It? 

Dr  Endicott.  Well,  air.  flrrt  of  all.  one  of 
our  moat  serious  limiting  factors  at  the 
present  time  U  the  ability  to  construct  facu- 
lties. The  cancer  research  facilities  around 
the  country  are  pretty  well  filled.  There  la 
not  very  much  room  to  crowd  In  more  peo- 
ple and  we  don't  have  construction  authority 
any  more  In  the  Cancer  Institute.  ThU  la 
one  of  our  serious  limiting  factors. 

A  second  one  U  arallablUty  of  a  number 
of  people.  If  you  were  to  approprUte  •!  bU- 


Uon  of  1-year  money  In  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances. I  would  probably  have  to  lapse 
about  something  on  the  order  of  •800  million 
of  It. 

Mr.  Natchbb.  In  other  words,  you  could  not 
use  any  more  than  you  are  requesting  now? 
Dr.  Endicott.  I  could  use  more  than  I  am 
requesting  now.  sir.  because  It  Is  not  $300 
minion.  It  Is  tl84  million. 
Mr.  Natchbb.  Approximately? 
Dr.  Endicott.  I  couldn't  In  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances. To  appropriate  $1  billion  on  a 
1-year  basis  would  simply  result  In  a  lapsing 
of.  I  would  say.  perhaps  $800  million  of  It. 
I  don't  know  exactly  the  amount. 

Mr.  Natchbb.  Are  we  down  to  bricks  and 
mortar?  Is  It  a  matter  of  structures?  Hasn't 
this  been  one  of  the  objections  that  we  hear 
In  the  medical  profession  down  through  the 
years  In  regard  to  the  amount  that  we  have 
expended  In  cancer  research — too  much  dup- 
lication, too  much  In  buildings,  too  much 
In  structures?  Why  not  select  outstanding 
people  m  existing  facilities?  Isn't  that  pos- 
stble?  I  don't  know.  I  am  just  asking  this 
question.  You  know. 

Dr.  Endicott.  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
by  saying  that  I  believe  we  have  Identified 
outstanding  people  In  outstanding  Institu- 
tions and  are  supporting  them,  perhaps  not 
supporting  them  as  much  as  we  should,  but 
there  are  very  few  outstanding  Investiga- 
tors Interested  In  the  cancer  field,  really  out- 
standing ones  not  getting  some  support. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  I  said  we  would 
probably  lapse  that  kind  of  money;  that  Is. 
with  attrition  that  Is  built  Into  the  Rev- 
enue Act.  I  have  fewer  and  fewer  people  with 
which  to  mount  new  programs. 
Mr.  Natcheb.  With  tl  bUllon 


Dr.  Endicott.  You  can  only  do  so  much 
with  so  many  people. 

Mr.  Natcheb.  With  SI   billion,  instead  of 
lapsing  It  couldn't  you  get  people? 
Dr.  EiTOicoTT.  No. 
Mr.  Natcheb.  Couldn't  get  them? 
Dr    Endicott.  The  attrition  which  U  Im- 
posed by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act 

Mr.  Natchkb.  We  are  going  to  forget  that. 
Forget  the  Revenue  and  Expendltvire  Con- 
trol Act.  We  don't  have  any  hindrances  of 
that  type  at  all.  You  have  •!  billion. 

Dr.  Emoicott.  I  am  Impatient  about  the 
speed  with  which  we  are  moving  forward  with 
the  Lung  Cancer  Task  Force.  I  have  a  group 
of  experts  and  they  have  worked  hard  and 
met  frequently  to  Uy  to  lay  out  a  battery 
of  biological  and  chemical  tests.  You  appro- 
priated funds  for  this  effective  July  1st.  The 
committee  has  only  Just  now  come  forward 
with  enough  specifications  that  we  could  in- 
vite contract  proposals  so  that  I  will  be  lucky 
If  I  get  the  contracU  let  and  the  actual  work 
started  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Cancer  Is  a  slow  business.  If  one  had  •! 
bllUon  without  the  1-year  part  on  It,  then  I 
could  move  up  quite  rapidly.  The  sudden 
Injection  of  SI  bllUon  into  the  system  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  1-year  money 
would,  as  I  say,  result  In  a  lapsing  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  It. 

Mr.  Natchbb.  If  It  were  not  1-year  money. 
Doctor,  assuming  It  Is  not  1-year  money  and 
you  had  an  additional  91  billion,  what  would 
you  do  with  it?  "Here  It  la,  IXwtor.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  It?" 

The  war  in  Vietnam  will  be  over  one  of 
these  days  and  our  people  will  demand  more 
In  the  field  of  cancer  research  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Dr.  Ejtoicott.  There  would  be  the  following 
areas  that  I  would  concentrate  on  from  the 
adenUflc  standpoint.  One.  clearly  would  be 
virus.  I  would  give  this  quite  heavy  emphasis. 
I  would  undertake  a  major  expansion  of  the 
efforts  in  the  field  of  chemical  carcinogenesis. 
I  would  supplement  the  chemotherapy  ef- 
forts but  this  would  not  require  addlUons 
In  terms  of  money  that  the  other  two  do. 
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I  would  create  a  number  of  new  cancer 
centers,  especially  In  the  South,  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  Far  West,  and  I  would  launch 
an  Intensive  training  program.  These  are  the 
five  main  areas  in  which  I  would  really  puah 
hard  and  then  try  to  keep  good  basic  reeearch 
supfKirted  as  It  comes  along.  •  •  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  candor 
of  Dr.  Endicott.  He  said  that  he  could 
use  only  a  relatively  small  additional 
amount  this  year  in  addition  to  his  bud- 
get request  because  of  the  limitations  of 
manpower  and  equipment. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
cancer  research  in  recent  years  has  been 
most  gratifying.  We  should  not  let  the 
work  be  interrupted  where  the  funds 
obviously  are  being  put  to  good  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  director  of  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute.  Dr.  James  T. 
Grace,  Jr.,  offered  an  excellent  up-to- 
date  summary  of  cancer  research  efforts 
in  a  presentation  recently  to  the  National 
Cancer  Society.  Following  is  his  informa- 
tive text: 

Canceb — Pbocbess  and  Pboblems 
(By  Dr.  James  T.  Grace,  Jr.) 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  was  a  decade  of 
paradoz  for  cancer  and  other  biomedical  re- 
search. 

By  the  mld-slxtles  research  momentum  was 
high — new  Important,  relevant  Information 
was  flowing  from  laboratories  throughout  the 
country — laboratory  developments  were 
being  brought  to  the  patient  more  rapidly — 
Important,  meaningful  advances  were  being 
made  In  the  care  of  the  cancer  patient — 
optimism  among  cancer  Investigators  was  ris- 
ing steadily — then — down  came  the  boom  I 

Cutbacks  and  restrictions  of  federal  re- 
search funds  came  abruptly.  These  cuts 
exacted  a  heavy  toll  from  cancer  research 
in  terms  of  loss  of  momentum,  reduction  of 
programs  and  loss  of  Investigators. 

One  can  only  speculate  about  the  toll  of 
lives  of  future  cancer  patients.  As  I  will 
discuss  later,  this  federal  research  fimd 
crunch  Is  still  with  us  and  getting  worse. 

SOCIETT    softens    rCDEBAL   CUTBACKS 

Fortunately  the  American  Cancer  Society 
was  able  to  Increase  Its  support  of  research 
at  the  time  of  the  federal  cutbacks.  Although 
the  Society  did  not  have  the  funds  to  make 
up  the  entire  deficit,  It  was  able  to  fill  Im- 
portant gaps  and  generally  soften  the  Im- 
pact. 

These  funds  helped  to  salvage  valuable  re- 
search programs  that  would  have  been  com- 
pletely lost  otherwise.  ACS  support  of  re- 
search will  be  even  more  essential  this  year 
because  of  the  continuing  cutbacks  of  fed- 
eral funds. 

Proffreas. — ^The  sixties  saw  the  development 
of  concepts  of  curability  of  types  of  cancer 
theretofore  thought  Incurable.  A  good  ex- 
ample Is  Hodgkln's  Disease. 

Prior  to  the  sixties.  Hodgkln's  Disease  was 
generally  considered  an  Incurable  disease 
from  lU  onset.  Treatment  was  designed  to 
control  sjmiptoms,  not  cure. 

However,  in  the  last  few  years  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that  early  Hodgkln's  disease 
can  be  cured.  With  the  present  methods  of 
treatment,  more  than  one-half  of  the  pa- 
tients with  early  Hodgkln's  Disease  can  an- 
ticipate cure. 

LEtTKEMIA    IN    CHtLOBEN 

To  those  parents  and  families  who  have 
suffered  the  bitter  anguish  of  a  child  with 
acute  letikemla.  the  decade  of  the  sixties  left 
on  a  heartening  note.  The  concept  of  cura- 
bility of  acute  leukemia  waa  boml 

This  concept  grew  out  of  a  cooperative 
study  of  a  large  group  of  investigators  In 
institutions  around   the   country   In   which 
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they  evaluated  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  the  disease. 

The  most  recent  modification  of  treatment, 
started  in  early  1968,  shows  more  than  % 
of  the  children  living  after  two  years.  By 
projectmg  the  curve  to  5  years  one  predicts 
about  30%  of  the  children  wlU  be  living  at 
5  years. 

A  recent  study  of  almost  200  children  with 
acute  leukemia  surviving  for  long  periods 
of  time,  10-15  years,  without  disease  Indi- 
cates that  roughly  one- half  of  the  children 
that  go  beyond  5  years  are  probably  cured. 

CUBE  BATX    NOW    15    PEBCENT 

Thus,  It  Is  very  possible  that  15%  of  the 
chUdren  being  treated  today  will  be  cured. 
A  fifteen  percent  cure  rate  may  not  seem 
like  much  to  shout  about,  but  when  one 
realizes  that  before  the  advent  of  the  first 
leukemia  drug,  a  little  more  than  20  years 
ago,  all  children  died  In  a  few  weeks  or 
months  after  diagnosis. 

Knowledge  from  the  sixties  provides  a 
solid  base  for  an  all  out  onslaught  on  acute 
leukemia— the  killer  of  children.  The  many 
avenues  of  research  must  be  pursued  vigor- 
ously. This  will  reqvUre  large  new  programs 
that  cost  money. 

Another  bright  spot  concerns  a  type  of 
childhood  cancer  originally  described  in 
Africa  but  now  found  In  other  areas  of  the 
world  as  weU,  Burkltt  lymphoma.  This  can- 
cer Is  uniformly  fatal  when  untreated  and 
response  to  X-ray  treatment  poor. 

However,  a  recent  report  Indicated  that 
85-90%  of  children  with  early  disease,  and 
treated  with  drugs,  had  no  disease  2  years 
later  and  required  no  further  treatment. 

It  Is  probable  that  most  If  not  all  of  these 
children  are  cured  because  If  childhood 
cancer  recurs  after  treatment  it  usually  does 
so  during  the  first  12  to  18  months  after 
treatment.  A  disease  free  period  of  2  years 
in  children  is  ordinarily  considered  a  prob- 
able cure  of  that  cancer. 

CUBES  rOB  childhood  CANCEB 

Other  forms  of  childhood  cancer  that  were 
highly  lethal  with  very  low  cure  rates  Jtist 
a  few  years  ago,  are  now  being  cured  at 
much  greater  rates  by  combinations  of  such 
things  as  surgery,  radiation  and  drugs. 

Outstanding  among  these  are  a  kind  of 
cancer  of  the  kidney  known  as  Wilms'  tu- 
mor, a  highly  virulent  form  of  muscle  can- 
cer and  a  rare  cancer  of  the  eye.  There  are 
numerous  other  examples  In  which  research 
progress  Is  now  being  reflected  In  rising  rates 
of  cancer  cure. 

There  Is  also  a  veritable  mountain  of 
exciting  laboratory  research  whose  potential 
In  the  control  of  human  cancer  has  not  yet 
been  explored. 

VIBUS  SEABCH  XNTENSIFIED 

The  search  for  viruses  that  cause  human 
cancer  was  greatly  intensified  during  the 
sixties.  This  work  has  been  difficult,  expen- 
sive, and  tedious.  However,  there  Is  now  con- 
siderable evidence  that  viruses  may  play  a 
role  In  human  malignant  disease. 

If  these  can  be  clearly  pinned  down  as  a 
cause  of  cancer  (I  think  some  v?lll  be  in  the 
next  few  years)  this  could  have  considerable 
practical  Importance.  It  should  be  possible 
to  exploit  this  information,  not  only  In  can- 
cer  prevention  but  also   In  treatment. 

Another  exciting  field  of  cancer  research 
involves  stimulation  of  the  body's  normal 
defenses  against  cancer.  This  has  been  done 
quite  successfully  with  animal  cancers  and 
with  beginning  success  In  a  limited  number 
of  human  cases. 

Many  investigators  feel  that  a  combina- 
tion of  this  approach  with  other  established 
forms  of  treatment  could  substantially  ad- 
vance cancer  control.  Again  all  of  these  leads 
need  rapid  development  and  expansion  to 
make  them  available  to  the  cancer  patient 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  calls  for  large  new 
research  programs  that  cost  money. 
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REGABDINC  FEDEBAL   rCNDINC 


More  than  one-hall  of  the  1970  fiscal  year 
has  passed  and  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute has  been  operating  on  an  annual  budget 
of  $172,977,000.  This  Is  $11,976,000.  less  than 
fiscal  '69.  However,  the  final  appropriation 
for  1970  has  not  yet  passed  Congress. 

On  July  31,  1969,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  an  appropriation  of  $180,775.- 

000  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  On 
Wednesday,  December  17.  1969.  the  Senate 
passed  an  amended  bill  which  called  for 
$200,000,000  for  the  N.  C.  I.,  an  Increase  of 
slightly  more  than  $19,000,000  over  the 
House  appropriation. 

After  passage  of  the  Senate  bill,  it  waa 
sent  to  House-Senate  Conference  to  settle 
the  difference.  The  conference  report  waa 
filed  Saturday,  December  20,  resolving  the 
N.  C.  I.  appropriation  at  $190,362,000.  The 
Hoxise  adopted  the  conference  report  on 
Monday,  December  22. 

The  Senate  declined  to  act  on  the  con- 
ference report  before  the  holiday  adjovim- 
ment  because  President  Nixon  sent  a  letter 
stating  that  he  would  veto  it  If  passed  by 
the  Senate.  If  the  Congress  were  not  In 
session  simple  failure  to  sign  within  10  days 
would  constitute  a  veto.  Some  In  the  Con- 
gress believe  that  If  they  are  In  session  they 
may  be  able  to  forestall  or  override  the  veto. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  the  bulk  of 
the  damage  for  this  year  has  already  oc- 
curred. Even  If  the  bill  were  not  vetoed,  or 
If  the  veto  were  overridden,  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  fiscal  year  would  remain  for 
the  Increased  level  of  expenditures.  The  other 
possibility  Is  that  the  Executive  Branch 
simply  would  not  spend  the  money  if  ap- 
propriated. 

(Note. — This  speech  was  prepared  prior  to 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  veto  and 
Congressional  failure  to  over-ride.) 

NATIONAL    PBIORITIES 

It  Is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a  shift 
In  national  priorities.  Biomedical  research 
simply  has  been  moved  down  the  list  and 

1  don't  understand  it ! 

There  Is — literally — ^nothing  that  will  more 
surely  Improve  the  quality  of  American  life 
than  health  research.  Our  only  hope  of 
really  controlling  devastating  diseases  and 
their  enormous  costs  is  through  research.  A 
cure  for  cancer  would  do  more  for  our  citi- 
zens than  a  thousand  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams— at  a  fraction  of  the  cost — and  1(  can 
only  come  through  research. 

SOME    PBIOBITT    COICPARISONS 

Cancer — will  strike  one  out  of  four  living 
Americans  during  their  lifetime.  Niunber  one 
disease  killer  of  children,  costs  Americans  an 
estimated  15  billion  dollars  annually — with 
suffering  and  grief  that  cannot  be  measured. 

The  173  million  dollar  budget  Is  not  much 
for  a  country  In  which  50,000,000  of  Its  pres- 
ent citizens  will  get  the  disease. 

The  overall  national  budget  for  fiscal  1970 
is  $192.9  bllUon — ^roughly  equivalent  to  $964 
for  every  American  now  living.  Of  that 
amount,  each  American's  share  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  Is  $125. 

Each  American's  share  of  total  defense  out- 
lays Is  $395. 

Each  American's  share  of  cancer  research  is 
91  cents!  I  wonder  if  this  reflects  the  Amer- 
ican citizen's  version  of  the  nation's  true 
priorities? 

One  billion  dollars  was  poured  Into  an 
atomic-powered  airplane  program — and  10 
million  dollars  into  a  structure  to  hold  It — 
to  hold  an  airplane  that  was  never  built. 
This  Is  seven  times  the  current  N.C.I,  budget. 

BIG    INCREASE    FOB    ALLIANCE 

President  Nixon  asked  for  553.5  million  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  In  Latin  America. 
That  compares  with  a  1969  total  of  $336  mil- 
lion. That  increase — not  the  total  budget 
amount,  but  just  the  Increase — Is  1^  times 
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Um  tot»l  budget  for  cancer  r«e«arcb.  U  thU 
a  prop«r  priority. 

The  1970  budget  for  foreign  aid  roee 
sharply  Economic  aid  lncrea»ed  from  tl.3 
bUUon  in  1969  to  •a  3  billion  In  the  1970 
budget.  That  increase — again,  not  the  total 
budgeted  amount,  but  Just  the  Increase — la 
almoet  six  Umea  greater  than  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  budget. 

It  was  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  ISSO.- 
000.000  was  spent  last  year  for  research  on 
Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare.  This  was 
almost  double  the  amount  spent  for  cancer 
research.  Try  explaining  this  to  the  young 
parents  of  the  child  with  leukemia — or  to 
the  husband  of  the  young  mother  with  wide- 
spread breast  cancer.  They  have  serious  ques- 
tions about  national  priorities! 

I  think  the  people  of  thU  country  do  also. 
All  of  you — and  the  thousands  of  volunteers 
at  home — and  the  many  people  who  con- 
tribute to  the  American  Cancer  Society — I 
think  this  more  accurately  reflects  the  prior- 
ities of  the  nation. 

The  record  »«)  .000.000  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  In  19«9  was,  I  beUeve.  a 
reflection  of  the  personal  prlorltlea  of  the 
American  people. 

A    NATIONAI.    COAI, CAMCKB   CONTmOL 

I  should  like  to  urge  Ul  Americans  to 
support  cancer  control  as  a  major  national 
goal  of  this  decade  just  as  a  man  on  the  moon 
was  a  national  gtwl  of  the  slxUee.  If  this  Is 
done  and  If  the  appropriate  commitment  of 
national  and  voluntary  reaouroee  Is  made.  I 
predict  that  we  can  enter  the  decade  of  the 
alghUes  without  the  spectre  of  cancer  hang- 
ing over  our  people. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  I  believe  control 
of  cancer  Is  an  attainable  goal  of  the  seven- 
ties! ThU  view  Is  not  mine  alone.  It  Is 
shared  by  other  Investigators  In  the  oancer 
field. 

Now  what  U  the  role  of  the  ACS  volun- 
teer In  all  of  this?  The  answer  Is  simple — 
be  has  the  moat  important  task  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Society!  Reason— the  ACS  faces 
Iti  greatest  cbaUenge  ever  because  of  the 
federal  research  funding  crlsla — and  the  vol- 
unteer Is  the  backbone  of  the  Society. 

Never  has  the  role  of  the  volunteer  been 
more  vital  than  It  Is  this  year — yet  never  has 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  greater 
personal  Impact  on  this  miserable  disease 
than  he  has  now  I  And  never  have  you — in 
your  role  as  a  volunteer  leader — had  a  graver 
raqwnslblllty! 

■to  oKMaKB  ON  socimr 
Consider  this — the  ACS  f\mded  research 
grants  totaling  more  than  30  million  dollars 
last  year.  Tet  because  of  the  federal  crisis 
there  has  been  a  heavy  increase  In  applica- 
tions for  research  funds. 

The  grim  result — tragic  results — U  that 
there  are  now  many  hundreds  of  excellent  re- 
search proposals — work  vital  to  the  cancer 
problem,  that  simply  cannot  be  done  because 
of  a  shortage  of  funds. 

As  I  see  It.  the  ACS  through  lu  volunteers, 
can  play  a  major  role  in  resolving  the  current 
research  crisis — and  In  making  the  70b  the 
Decade  of  Hope  for  the  cancer  victim. 

The  ACS  cannot  expect  to  make  up  all  the 
slack  resulting  from  reduced  federal  support 
of  cancer  research.  But  there  Is  a  great  op- 
portunity for  the  ACS  to  convey  the  critical 
need  to  the  people,  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  speak  out  and  make  their  feelings  known 
to  their  neighbors,  friends  and  their  govern- 
ment about  what  their  real  "national"  priori- 
ties are.  You.  the  ACS  volunteer,  can  help 
them  to  express  this. 

OniAKD    CAN    BS    HZAIO 

If  an  Informed  citizenry  speaks  out  loudly 
enough  and  often  enough  it  will  be  heard — 
and  Increased  support  of  ACS  and  its  re- 
search program  will  be  tangible  evidence  of 
this  concern  and  determination  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  you  return  home  and  start  the  crusade, 
you  can  tell  your  friends  and  neighbors  and 
anyone  else  that  the  Qnal  chapter  in  the  aw- 
ful history  of  cancer  could  be  written  In  the 
decade  of  the  70s. 

You  can  tell  them  that  the  prospecU.  how- 
ever, are  sharply  dimmed  by  present  priori- 
ties of  federal  spending. 

You  can  tell  them  that  increased  ACS  sup- 
port U  Imperative  If  cancer  research  Is  to 
weather  this  crisis. 

You  can  tell  them  that  the  naUon  could 
provide  no  greater  gift  In  the  70s  than  telling 
lU  50  million  citizens  destined  to  get  cancer 
In  the  future,  "Dont  Worry." 

And  finally,  you  can  tell  them  for  me  that 
I  was  thrilled  and  awed  by  the  magnificent 
space  achievements  of  the  (JO's — but  also 
add.  that  If  I  had  my  choice  between  a  moon 
walk  and  the  life  of  a  single  child  with 
leukemia— I  would  never  glance  upward! 
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INDIVroUAL  PRIVACY 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or  mcHioAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 
Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  several  years  I  have  been 
most  concerned  about  the  growing  threat 
to  Individual  privacy  posed  by  rapidly 
expanding  public  and  private  data  col- 
lection operations.  Congress  first  became 
aware  of  the  ominous  magnitude  of  this 
problem  when  It  considered  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  daU  bank  several 
years  ago.  Last  year  this  issue  was  raised 
again  during  the  debate  on  a  bill  to  in- 
sure the  confldentiality  of  information 
collected  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Recognizing  the  serious  legal  and  per- 
sonal problems  that  can  be  created  by 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  sta- 
tistical information,   I  have  sponsored^ 
legislation  to  limit  the  number  of  census 
questions  requiring  mandatory  answers 
and  to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  mailing 
lists  or  other  lists  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses by  Oovemment  agencies  to  the 
public.  But  to  my  deep  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  was  pleased  to  read  the  Time 
essay,    "Personal    Privacy    Versus    the 
Printout,"  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 16  issue  of  Time  magazine.  I  feel 
It  is  a  most  thought-provoking  article 
and  I  would  like  to  share  It  with  my  col- 
leagues: 
PcasoNAL  PaivACT  Vsasus  thx  PaiNTOtrr 
Except  for  the  very  rich,  physical  privacy 
Is  rwpldly  becoming  an  almoet  unobtainable 
luxury.  In  today's  crowded  cities,  the  paper- 
thin  walla  of  offices  and  apartments  expose 
not  only  the  quarrels  of  modem  man  but 
even  his  yawns.  He  Is  observed  by  hidden 
cameras  when  he  shops.  This  year,  12  million 
UJ3.   citizens  wUl   face  the  possibility  of  a 
$100  fine  and/or  60  days  In  Jail  If  they  refuse 
to  answer  certain  questions  about  their  in- 
WMne  and  Job  on  the  1970  census.  Although 
a  developing  body  of  law  has  begun  to  estab- 
lish the  rlghu  and   wrongs  of  wiretapping 
and    bugging,    modem   technology    provides 
Oovemment  agencies  and  others  with  ever 
more  subtle  and  delicate  means  of  surveil- 
lance. Legislatures  and  courts  have  hardly 
begun  to  deal  with  what  n»ay  soon  prove  to 
be  the  greatest  threat  to  man's  "right  to  be 
let  alone,"  as  Louis  Brandels  once  described 
it.  The  threat  is  modem  information-process- 
ing techniques,  most  notably  that  ubiquitous 
tool  of  post -Industrial  society,  the  computer. 


MOBAL  cArrrAL 
Political  Scientist  Alan  F.  Westln  of  Co- 
lumbia University  defines  privacy  as  the  right 
"to  determine  what  information  about  our- 
selves we  win  share  with  others."  In  certain 
primitive  tribes,  people  will  not  give  their 
names  to  strangers  for  fear  that  they  will 
thereby  surrender  part  of  themselves.  Foollah 
as  the  custom  may  seem  to  modern  man,  it 
has    a    point:    an   Individual's    information 
about  himself  represenu  a  large  part  of  what 
Harvard  Law  Professor  Charles  Pried  calls  his 
"moral  capital."  Some  of  this  Information,  by 
right  and  necessity,  he  wanu  to  keep  to  him- 
self. Some  of  It  he  wUl  share  with  hla  family 
and  friends,  some  he  will  admit — often  will- 
ingly, often  reluctantly — to  the  impersonal 
organizations  be  must  deal  with  In  dally  life. 
Westln   argues   that  an   attack   on   a  man's 
ability  to  control  what  Is  known  about  blxn 
represenu  a  basic  assault  on  his  humanity: 
to  the  extent  that  It  Is  successful.  It  llmlu 
his  freedom  to  be  himself. 

What  makes  this  trespass  on  self  possible 
is  the  fact  that  a  man's  life  today  Is  largely 
defined  and  described  by  written  records, 
many  of  which  remain  potentially  avaUable 
to  ouuiders.  Schools  take  careful  note  of  his 
Intelligence  and  keep  a  detailed  record  of  his 
academic  achievement  His  doctors  have  files 
on  his  health;  his  psychiatrist.  If  he  has  one, 
takes  notes  on  his  Inner  turmoil,  his  secret 
fears.  Banks,  credit-card  companies  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  know  almost  every- 
thing about  his  Income  and  financial  status. 
Once  he  has  ever  served  In  the  military  or 
worked  for  a  defense  contractor,  the  Oovem- 
ment knows  a  fair  amount  about  his  family 
and  political  associations.  If  he  has  moved 
recently,  the  storage  companies  have  an  In- 
ventory of  hU  belongings.  If  he  has  ever  been 
charged  with  a  felony,  the  FBI  probably  has 
his  fingerprint*  and  often  his  photograph. 

At  present,  much  of  this  information  Is 
scattered  over  doeens  of  locations,  divided 
among  a  host  of  different  agencies.  But  what 
If,  In  the  Interests  of  national  efficiency,  the 
file  keepers  of  the  nation  stored  their  separate 
masses  of  data  In  one  gigantic  computer 
bank?  What  If  the  recorded  lives  of  mllUons 
of  Americans  were  turned  Into  an  open 
I  book — or,  more  precisely,  an  open  computer 
printout,  avaUable  to  anyone  who  knows  how 
to  punch  the  proper  keys?  That,  In  fact.  Is 
what  may  happen  In  the  next  few  years.  Four 
years  ago,  a  Budget  Bureau  task  force  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lish a  National  Data  Center  for  the  common 
use  of  Its  many  agencies.  Under  this  plan,  the 
Government's  3  billion  "person-records'  that 
have  been  complied  by  such  agencies  as  the 
IRS  and  the  FBI  would  be  consolidated  and 
computerized. 

Although  Congress  so  far  has  been  cool  to 
the  federal  data-bank  Idea.  It  has  appropri- 
ated funds  to  help  set  up  limited  versions  of 
It  In  several  sUtes;  In  California,  for  example, 
all  of  the  states  records  regarding  social  serv- 
ices such  as  welfare,  medical  care.  rehablUta- 
tlon  and  employment  are  scheduled  to  be 
computerized  by  1973.  The  data-bank  Idea, 
moreover,  has  already  been  put  Into  being  by 
private  business.  The  life  insurance  Industry 
has  cooperaUvely  established  a  firm  called  the 
Medical  Information  Bureau,  which  operates 
from  unlUted  offices  In  five  cities,  and  keeps 
files  on  11  million  people  who  have  applied 
for  life  Insurance.  The  files  contain,  among 
other  things,  Information  on  the  applicant's 
medical  condition,  travels,  driving  record, 
drinking  habits,  and  even  his  extramarital 
affairs.  The  2,200  credit-Investigating  firma 
that  belong  to  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  Inc., 
together  have  (and  trade)  information  on 
100  million  people  who  have  applied  for  credit 
in  department  stores  and  elsewhere. 

AGK    OF   EXHIBinomSM 

Americans  offer  8\irprlslngly  little  resist- 
ance to  surrendering  Information  about 
themselves.    Olvlng    up   personal    details   Is 
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regarded  by  most  people  as  a  fair  trade  tor 
convenience.  Shoppers  who  like  the  Idea  of 
buying  something  with  checkbooks  and 
credit  cards  can  hardly  expect  to  keep  their 
financial  resources  or  their  spending  habits 
a  total  secret.  Even  Hollywood's  ageless  glam- 
our girls  have  to  trade  a  birth  date  (although 
not  necessarily  the  real  one)  for  a  pas^wrt. 
And  convenient  or  not,  almost  everyone  ac- 
knowledges the  right  of  the  Oovemment  to 
luiow  a  lot  about  Its  citizens. 

Nonetheless,  experts  In  the  field  of  privacy 
fear  that  people  have  become  much  too  In- 
different about  protecting  personal  facts  that 
once  were  considered  nobody's  business.  Cru- 
sading Washington  Lawyer  John  Banzhaf  m 
complains  about  the  unseemly  curiosity  that 
investigators  show  In  Interviewing  the  ac- 
quaintances of  prospective  Insurance  and 
credit  customers.  Sample  question:  "Do  you 
have  any  criticism  of  the  character  or  morals 
of  any  member  of  the  family?"  But  Banzhaf 
also  puu=i  part  of  the  blame  on  an  acquiescent 
public:  "Isn't  the  consumer  too  willing  to 
reveal  personal  details  for  a  dubious  credit 
advantage?  Isn't  there  too  little  resistance 
»to  questions?" 

In  a  sense,  the  modern  willingness  to  sur- 
render personal  Information  may  simply  be 
another  characteristic  of  an  age  that  ap- 
plauds exhibitionism  and  encourages  com- 
munal experience.  Patients  who  once  con- 
fided their  psychic  secreta  to  an  analyst  In 
the  privacy  of  his  office  now  act  out  tlielr 
problems  and  discuss  them  explicitly  amidst 
group  therapy.  Among  American  Roman 
Catholics,  private  confession  is  gradually 
falling  into  disuse.  Thousands  of  people  have 
tried  to  escape  from  the  Impersonality  of 
modern  life  by  banding  together  In  com- 
munes— a  tribal  form  of  society  that  rather 
drastically  alters  an  individual's  prospects  of 
privacy. 

2  That  urbane  pessimist.  Henry  Adams,  be- 

3  lleved  that  the  dynamo  In  America  had  taken 
X  '  the  place  of  medieval  man's  Virgin  as  the 

symbol  of  power;  very  possibly,  the  un- 
blinking, all-knowing  computer  may  come 
to  serve  as  the  moral  equivalent  of  a  god  fig- 
ure In  a  world  society  of  electronic  tribalism. 
Nevertheless,  legal  experts  In  the  field  fear 
that  Americans,  In  their  blithe  acceptance 
of  technological  Inevitability,  have  failed  to 
consider  the  broader  Implications  of  allow- 
ing Information  about  themselves  to  accu- 
mulate so  eaally.  One  result  Is  that  It  Is  be- 
oomlng  harder  and  harder  for  people  to 
escape  from  the  mistakes  of  their  past,  to 
move  In  search  of  a  second  chance.  Tlie  crea- 
tion of  a  national  data  bank  could  make  It 
virtually  Impossible.  Worse  still  Is  the  dan- 
ger of  mlatnform&tion.  An  Item  of  Informa- 
tion wrongly  added  or  omitted  from  tomor- 
row's total-recaU  data  banks  might  ruin  a 
reputation  in  minutes.  Oovemment  and  In- 
dustrial prying  Into  poUtloal  opinions  oovild 
produce  a  generation  of  cowed  conformists. 

ICORK  THAN   REGISTRAB8 

Columbia's  Westln  believes  that  one  vital 
way  to  save  Americans  from  becoming  the 
victims  of  their  own  records  Is  to  create  laws 
protecting  a  man's  "data  being"  Just  as  oare- 
fully  as  present  statutes  guard  his  physical 
being.  He  echoes  authorities  as  far  back  as 
Blackstone  In  contending  that  "the  greatest 
single  legal  safeguard  to  freedom  has  been 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus."  Westln  suggests 
the  creation  of  a  "writ  of  habeas  data." 
which  would  guarantee  that  personal  in- 
formation held  by  the  autborltlea  would  see 
the  light  of  a  courtroom  before  It  oould  be 
used. 

At  the  very  least,  an  Individual  should  have 
the  right  to  view  publicly  held  Information 
about  himself  and  be  allowed  to  correct 
errors  In  It.  Technology's  computer  program- 
mers are  potentially  far  more  than  the  an- 
cient town  reglsrta-ars  brought  up  to  date. 
Before  too  long,  some  distant  automated 
authority  may  know  more  about  a  citizen 
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than  the  citizen  himself.  Inevitable,  perhaps. 
But  It  Is  an  additional  reason  why  modem 
n»ux  fights  ever  harder  for  some  space  in- 
side himself  to  call  his  own,  beyond  the 
encroaching  outside  world. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
MAREB  ANOTHER  YEAR  OP  OP- 
PRESSION 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
America  know  what  It  is  to  fight  for  in- 
dependence and  to  finally  break  free 
from  a  tyrannical  hold.  During  Febru- 
ary, Lithuanian  Americans  are  com- 
memorating Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  This  is  a  sad  time  because  it  recalls 
a  people  who  have  broken  free  and  then 
became  enslaved  again. 

If  the  Baltic  States  had  not  once 
tasted  freedom  and  been  recognized  as 
an  independent  nation  with  the  right  of 
self-determination  the  grimness  of  being 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  seem 
as  hard  today. 

Lithuanians  are  a  proud  and  peaceful 
people  who  live  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  The  Lithuanian  state  was  com- 
posed of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
More  than  700  years  ago,  they  were 
imited  into  a  state,  and  by  the  15th  cen- 
ttuy  their  nation  extended  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Black  Sea.  However,  by  1795. 
the  Lithuanian  Nation  was  taken  over 
by  Russia. 

We  in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  the 
Western  World,  owe  much  to  Lithuania 
for  preserving  our  culture.  One  scholar 
has  vrritten  the  following: 

The  Lithuanians  protected  Europe  against 
the  Mongols  and  Tartars.  They  furnished  a 
power  and  a  government  behind  which  the 
Eastern  Slavs  oould  live  In  peace  and  safety 
with  a  freedixn  that  was  unknown  In  Rus- 
sia. They  blessed  their  subjects  with  more 
human  freedoms  than  In  the  neighboring 
countries.  They  encouraged  education  and 
tolerance,  and  they  played  a  part  In  the 
general  development  of  European  civilization. 

When  Uthuania  was  annexed  to  Rus- 
sia in  1795,  the  Russians  began  a  policy 
of  replacing  the  Lithuanian  language  and 
culture  with  Russian.  But  the  Lithuan- 
ians resisted  and  remained  faithful  to 
their  religion,  ismguage  and  traditions. 
The  policy  of  forced  Russificatlon  was 
abandoned  in  1905. 

During  World  War  I,  Lithuania  waa 
overrun  by  German  and  Russian  armies. 
The  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  was  then  favorable  for 
Lithuanian  Independence.  On  February 
16, 1918,  Lithuania  proclaimed  herself  an 
independent  state. 

The  period  of  independence  was  a  time 
of  great  achievements  in  agriculture, 
social  legislation,  education,  literature, 
and  music. 

A  land  program  was  reformed  with  the 
result  that  Lithuania  became  a  nation 
of  small  farmers.  Prior  to  World  War  I, 
approximately  450  families  owned  22  per- 
cent of  all  the  land.  By  1939,  there  were 
335,720  farming  units. 
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Industrialization  also  progressed.  In 
1913,  there  were  151  industrial  plants 
with  6,603  employees.  In  1939,  there  were 
16,131  Industrial  enterprises. 

In  social  legislation,  Lithuania  made 
progress  with  a  labor  control  law,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  day. 
Grammar  schools  and  high  schools  in- 
creased. In  1930,  there  were  1,173  gram- 
mar schools  and  in  1939  there  were  2,328. 
Secondary  schools  Increased  from  40  in 
1920  to  123  in  1927. 

During  World  War  n,  Lithuania  again 
became  the  battleground  for  Germany 
and  Russia.  The  sad  day  came  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1940,  when  Lithuania  was  de- 
clared a  republic  of  the  U.SJSJl. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  this  Soviet 
occupation,  Lithuania  lost  45,000  people. 
About  30,000  members  of  the  Lithuanian 
intelligentsia  were  deported  to  Siberia, 
and  5,000  political  prisoners  were  execu- 
ted when  the  Soviet  forces  hastily  re- 
treated under  German  attack. 

A  few  days  after  the  German  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  22,  1941, 
Nazi  forces  overran  Lithuania.  The  Ger- 
mans inaugurated  a  colonization  policy 
and  several  thousand  German  families 
were  settled  in  Lithuania.  Almost  all 
Lithuanian  Jews  were  executed  by  the 
Nazis. 

When  the  Germans  lost  the  war,  Lith- 
uania returned  not  to  independence,  but 
to  Soviet  domination. 

News  from  the  Baltic  States  has  been 
very  sparse  since  their  incorporation  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  even  with  Soviet 
occupation,  the  proud  Lithuanian  people 
have  waged  an  intensive  fight  for  free- 
dom. Between  1944  and  1952,  30,000  free- 
dom fighters  lost  their  lives  in  organized 
resistance.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  were  imprisoned  or  driven  to  Si- 
beria. Today,  the  Lithuanians  continue 
their  hope  for  freedom  as  individuals  and 
as  a  nation. 

Mr.  Shaker,  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  Lithuania's  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Soviet  Union.  On  this  719th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state,  and  52d  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania, it  is  important  that  we  support 
the  aspirations  of  Lithuanian  people  for 
self-determination. 

We  In  the  United  States  support  their 
right  to  freely  determine  their  political 
status.  We  support  their  right  to  the  basic 
human  freedoms  which  are  now  denied 
them  imder  Soviet  rule. 


SILVER  COINS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF   niAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Spetiker,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  visit  of  P(«>e  Paul  to 
Uganda  last  July,  the  R^ubllc  of  Uganda 
has  issued  six  silver  coins  in  denranina- 
tions  ranging  from  2  shillings  to  30 
shillings  each.  It  is  understood  that  ap- 
proximately 15,000  of  each  coin  will  be 
produced. 
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Likewise,  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan  has 
issued  three  commemorative  silver  coins 
in  1969  in  the  denominations  of  one-half, 
three-fourths,  and  1  dinar.  These  coins 
are  all  0.999  fineness  and  are  available 
for  sale  through  coin  dealers. 

The  interest  in  silver  coins  is  world- 
wide. They  jepresent  value  and  solvency 
elsewhere.  To  nm  to  a  cupronickel  coin 
is  a  sign  of  weakness.  I  hope  the  House 
virill  reconsider  its  ill-advised  position  to 
authorize  the  Issuance  by  the  mint  of 
only  silverless  coins. 


TENNESSEE  VA  HOSPITALS  ARE 
SHORT  OF  FUNDS  AND  UNDER- 
STAFFED MEDICAL  INTENSIVE 
CARE  UNITS  SUFFER 


HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Madison  B.  Brown,  deputy  director 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association,  in 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  of  the  House  Veterans"  Affairs 
Committee  pointed  out  last  year  the 
staffing  disparity  between  nongovem- 
menUl  general  medical  hospitals  of  2.7 
staff  for  each  patient  and  the  1.5  ratio 
of  staff  to  patients  in  the  VA  system.  It 
is  my  belief  that  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospitals  in  the  VA  should  have 
at  least  two  employees  for  each  patient 
and  a  one  for  one  ratio  in  VA  psychi- 
atric hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  funding  and  staffing  poli- 
cies in  the  VA  medical  system  have  not 
and  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  private 
sector.  Although  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  constructed  many  new  in- 
tensive care  and  other  special  life-pre- 
serving and  life-prolonging  units  for  its 
hospitals,  many  are  either  understaffed 
or  not  staffed  at  all.  A  prime  example 
of  this  exists  at  the  Nashville  VA  hos- 
pital where  the  Director  indicated  to  the 
Veterans'  Aifairs  Committee  in  Decem- 
ber 1969  thtt  he  was  $150,000  and  34 
positions  short  to  operate  an  eight  bed 
surgical,  a  five  bed  medical,  and  a  four 
bed  intensive  coronary  care  unit.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  further  committee  inquiry 
made  in  January  1970.  the  Nashville  di- 
rector suted,  after  receiving  $138,000  in 
additional  funds  from  the  VA  Central 
Office  of  which  $28,000  was  earmarked 
for  other  purposes — 

We  will  be  ftble  to  Oil  only  future  vacan- 
cies at  a  level  which  Is  19  below  our  as- 
signed full  time  poslUoos. 

He  further  stated — 

It  Is  not  possible  to  open  our  completed 
Intensive  care  units  because  of  stalBng.  or 
add  any  additional  personnel  to  other  spe- 
cial medical  programs. 

If  policies  which  result  In  this  sort  of  a 
situation  are  not  changed,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  cannot  deliver  first  class 
medical  care  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  investigation  of  Tennessee 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  in 
December  1969  revealed  funding  defl- 
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clencies  for  fiscal  year  1970  of  over  $2.1 
million  to  operate  approximately  3.000 
hospital  beds  serving  479,000  Tennessee 
veterans. 

In  Tennessee,  the  VA  operates  hos- 
pitals at  Memphis,  Mountain  Home, 
Murfreesboro,  and  Nashville.  A  1,280  bed 
domiciliary  for  homeless  and  chronical- 
ly ill  veterans  is  also  located  at  Mountain 
Home. 

Our  investigation  in  December  1969 
revealed  that  under  the  hospital  staffing 
ratios  which  I  advocate,  Tenijessee  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  were  ap- 
proximately 1,100  positions  short  of 
needed  staff.  These  extra  positions  would 
cost  about  $10  million  annually.  A  few  of 
these  positions  would  be  difficult  to  fill 
at  current  VA  salary  rates,  but  most  are 
recrui  table. 

Tennessee  VA  hospital  directors  also 
reported  last  December  that  commu- 
nity nursing  care  programs  at  their 
hospitals  were  underfunded  in  fiscal  year 
1970  by  over  $600,000,  and  that  more 
funds  were  needed  approximating  $80.- 
000  for  fee  basis  dental  care  due  pri- 
marily to  Increased  workloads  created 
by  returning  Vietnam  veterans. 

As  of  February  9,  1970,  the  Tennessee 
VA  hospital  directors  had  advised  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that  supple- 
mental funds  had  been  received  in  Jan- 
uary 1970.  to  apply  toward  the  reported 
deficiencies.  A  total  of  $108,572  was  pro- 
vided for  the  community  nursing  care 
program  which  reduced  the  reported  un- 
funded deficiency  from  $624,388  to  $515.- 
816.  The  VA  hospital  at  Nashville  re- 
ported that  supplemental  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $5,250  were  received  to  ap- 
ply toward  the  reported  $80,000  back- 
log In  the  fee  dental  program.  The  hos- 
pital directors  also  reported  that  they 
had  received  approximately  $300,000  to 
alleviate  shortages  in  personnel  salary 
costs  and  other  operations.  The  total 
supplemental  allotment  was  $413,822  for 
Tennessee  VA  hospitals.  Of  course  these 
modest  allocations  are  welcome  but  they 
do  little  to  alleviate  the  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  these  hospitals. 

In  December  1969  the  director  of  the 
900  bed  hospital  at  Memphis,  Tenn..  re- 
ported funding  deficiencies  of  more  than 
$345,000  most  of  which  was  to  support 
salary  costs  of  personnel.  Dr.  J.  W.  Mur- 
doch. Jr.,  hospital  director,  reported  that 
he  was  approximately  $200,000  short  in 
recurring  salary  funds  and  approxi- 
mately $50,000  short  in  other  operations 
such  as  drugs,  medical  supplies,  blood, 
and  other  recurring  expenses.  The  re- 
maining $95,000  shortage  was  due  to  the 
diversion  of  approximately  $55,000  addi- 
tional equipment  funds  and  $40,000  for 
nonrecurring  maintenance  and  repair 
projects  which  would  have  to  be  deferred 
unless  additional  funding  support  was 
received. 

Dr.  Murdoch  stated  the  Memphis  hos- 
pital had  begun  fiscal  year  1970.  July  1. 
1969.  with  30  patients  in  the  community 
nursing  home  program.  Funding  sup- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  would  provide  for 
an  average  of  approximately  20  during 
the  year.  Murdoch  said  the  program  was 
underfunded  by  approximately  $133,000. 
Murdoch  estimated  that  the  hospital 
could  have  provided  for  an  average  of 
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46  patients  in  the  community  nursing 
care  program  thus  permitting  earlier  dis- 
charge of  veterans  who  had  obtained 
maximum  hospital  benefits. 

Director  Murdoch  also  reported  that 
the  specialized  medical  programs  at  the 
Memphis  VA  hospital  were  inadequate  in 
scope  or  could  not  be  implemented  be- 
cause of  lack  of  sufficient  employment 
ceiling  or  funding  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
These  included  the  open  heart  surgery 
program  which  required  six  more  person- 
nel at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $48,000: 
the  day-treatment  center  which  required 
five  more  people  at  an  annual  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $77,000:  and  a  specialized 
reference  laboratory  which  needed  two 
more  full-time  positions  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $16,000. 

To  achieve  minimal  staffing  ratio  of 
two  employees  for  each  patient  for  gen- 
eral hospitals,  Murdoch  said  the  Mem- 
phis hospital  would  need  approximately 
375  more  employees  which  would  cost  in 
excess  of  $3.8  million  annually.  Most  of 
these  employees  would  be  recruitable, 
however,  some.  Including  physicians  and 
registered  nurses,  were  reported  as  not 
recruitable   at  present  salary  scales. 

In  a  subsequent  report  to  the  commit- 
tee Dr.  Murdoch  said  that  supplemental 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $72,260  were  re- 
ceived to  apply  toward  his  reported  de- 
ficiencies. S36.000  would  be  used  to  re- 
duce deficiencies  in  recurring  operating 
expenses  such  as  drugs,  $30,000:  medical 
supplies.  $4,000  and  blood  $2,000.  Mur- 
doch said  $33,000  would  be  used  to  avoid 
stail  reductions  of  three  positions  and 
the  restoration  of  five  positions  vacated 
by  attrition  which  had  been  frozen  due 
to  inadequate  funds.  Funds  in  the 
{unount  of  $2,260  was  specifically  re- 
stricted for  use  In  the  community  nurs- 
ing home  care  program  and  Murdoch 
reported  the  revised  estimated  fiscal  year 
1970  funding  deficiency  for  this  program 
would  be  $131,086  rather  than  $133,436. 

Last  December.  Mr.  G.  R.  Hiskey,  Di- 
rector of  VA's  500  bed  hospital  and  1,280 
bed  domiciliary  at  Mountain  Home, 
Tenn.,  reported  his  funding  deficiencies 
during  fiscal  year  1970  at  more  than 
$640,000.  Hiskey  stated  that  approxi- 
mately $400,000  was  needed  to  support 
personnel  salaries  and  approximately 
$100,000  more  was  required  for  drugs, 
medicines,  operating  supplies,  benefi- 
ciary travel,  and  other  recurring  ex- 
penses. Approximately  $140,000  of  funds 
earmarked  for  new  equipment  and  re- 
plaoements  as  well  as  maintenance  and 
repair  projects  was  being  diverted  for  use 
in  salary  accounts  and  other  recurring 
expenses.  Hiskey  said: 

The  FY  1970  target  allowance  received 
was  Insufficient  to  provide  adequate  support 
for  on  duty  staff  even  after  using  non-re- 
curring funds  for  salaries. 

The  Mountain  Home  hospital  director 
later  advised  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  that  $134,294  in  suplemental 
funds  had  been  received.  Of  this  amount 
$60,000  was  allocated  to  alleviate  the 
funding  deficiencies  in  personnel  salary 
costs.  The  remaining  $74,294  was  re- 
stricted for  use  in  the  community  nurs- 
ing care  program  and  would  reduce  the 
reported  deficiency  from  $216,547  to 
$142,253. 
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In  December  of  last  year  Dr.  John  T. 
Mason,  Director  of  VA's  large  psychiatric 
hospital  at  Murfreesboro,  Term.,  re- 
ported fiscal  year  1970  funding  deficien- 
cies of  almost  $600,000. 

Dr.  Mason  said  that  planning  for  oper- 
ational curtailments  to  maintain  a  sol- 
vent fiscal  program  within  the  funds 
made  available  for  fiscal  year  1970  in- 
cluded a  reduction  of  beneficial  travel, 
fee  basis  physicians,  curtailing  the  in- 
centive therapy  program,  linen  replace- 
ment and  purchase  of  additional  and 
replacement  equipment.  He  said  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  delay  filling  of  new 
positions  and  curtail  all  maintenance  and 
repair  projects  under  $5,000  cost.  Msison 
said  the  full-time  permanent  ceiling  at 
the  1,000  bed  hospital  was  cut  from  763 
in  fiscal  year  1969  to  758  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  Mason  said: 

We  are  unable  to  fill  10  positions  due  to 
limited  funds  and  have  only  748  full  time 
permanent  employees  on  duty  at  this  Ume. 

In  reporting  on  the  hospital's  com- 
munity nursing  home  care  program.  Dr. 
Mason  said  that  funding  support  was 
inadequate  and  that  $92,750  additional 
could  be  used  in  this  activity. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  minimal  ratio  of 
one  employee  for  each  psychiatric  patient 
in  fiscal  year  1971  at  the  Murfreesboro 
hospital.  Dr.  Mason  reported  that  192 
more  full-time  positions  would  be  needed 
which  would  cost  approximately  $1.4  mil- 
lion. Mason  said  the  staffing  ratio  at  the 
hospital  was  .6  employees  to  each  patient 
as  of  September  30.  1969.  While  con- 
ceding that  physicians  and  registered 
nurses  would  not  be  recruitable  at  present 
VA  salary  scales.  Mason  reported  that 
most  of  the  positions  could  be  recruited. 

Dr.  Mason  in  his  subsequent  report  to 
the  committee  stated  that  supplemental 
fimds  in  the  amount  of  $69,268  had  been 
received.  He  said: 

The  additional  funds  we  received  will  per- 
mit a  limited  number  of  promotions  and  a 
conservative  amount  for  our  Incentive  awards 
program. 

The  personnel  salary  deficiency  was 
reduced  to  $467,079.  Mason  reix>rted  that 
of  the  total  supplementary  funds  received 
$9,268  was  restricted  for  use  in  the  com- 
munity nursing  home  care  program 
which  permit  maintenance  of  an  average 
of  four  patients  per  month  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

In  December  1969,  Mr.  Willis  O.  Under- 
wood. Director  of  VA's  450-bed  hospital 
In  Nashville,  reported  a  total  funding  de- 
ficiency In  excess  of  $500,000.  Underwood 
reported  his  initial  target  allowance  for 
fiscal  year  1970  was  not  sufficient  to 
cover  personnel  salary  costs  and  that  he 
had  Initiated  action  in  July  1969  to  delay 
filling  of  p>ositlons  that  he  considered 
essential  Including  one  pathologist,  one 
neurologist,  one  psychologist,  and  16 
nurses  and  nursing  assistants.  In  addi- 
tion he  stated  that  specialized  medical 
programs  at  the  Nashville  hospital  were 
inadequate  In  scope  or  could  not  be  im- 
plemented during  fiscal  year  1970  due 
to  ceiling  and  funding  limitations.  These 
Included  an  eight-bed  surgical,  five  beds 
in  medical,  and  four-bed  coronary  care 
units  which  required  a  total  of  34  more 
positions  at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than 
$150,000.    The    cardiac    catheterization 
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unit  was  listed  as  requiring  one  more 
position  at  $7,000,  the  alcohol  treatment 
unit  was  short  seven  positions  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $85,000  and  the  organ  trans- 
plant program  needed  15  more  employ- 
ees at  a  cost  of  4176,000  annually.  Un- 
derwood said: 

We  need  to  open  our  Intensive  care  tuUts. 
With  a  reduced  budget,  the  only  way  we 
could  get  the  personnel  to  staff  them  would 
be  to  close  2  wards,  but  with  the  largest  pa- 
tient demand  in  years,  this  Is  not  a  feasible 
alternative. 

Director  Underwood  also  listed  a  $75,- 
000  deficiency  in  the  fee  dental  treatment 
program,  a  result  of  a  large  number  of 
returning  Vietnam  veterans,  and  a  de- 
ficiency in  excess  of  $181,000  for  the 
community  nursing  care  program.  Un- 
denA'Ood  said: 

Insufficient  funds  required  that  we  dis- 
continue outplacing  nursing  cases  In  Octo- 
ber 1969. 

He  said  additional  funds  would  be  re- 
quired to  support  further  outplacements. 

The  Nashville  VA  Hospital  had  a  staff- 
ing ratio  of  1.5  to  each  patient  as  of 
September  30, 1969.  While  conceding  that 
physicians  would  not  be  recruitable  at 
present  VA  salary  scales.  Director  Under- 
wcod  stated  that  most  of  the  additional 
positions  needed  to  achieve  the  minimal 
staffing  ratio  would  be  recruitable.  These 
additional  positions  would  cost  about  $1.9 
million. 

In  a  subsequent  report  to  the  con- 
gressional coixunittee,  Hospital  Director 
Underwood  stated  that  he  had  received 
supplemental  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$138,000.  Included  in  this  amount  were 
earmarked  funds  of  $22,750  for  the  com- 
munity nursing  home  and  $5,250  for  the 
fee  dental  backlog.  He  said  the  remain- 
ing funds  would  be  applied  to  reduce  de- 
ficiencies in  drugs,  other  medical  sup- 
plies, provisions,  and  prosthetic  appli- 
ances. Underwood  said  that  he  was  "not 
able  to  restore  staffing  already  reduced 
as  a  result"  of  fiscal  year  1970 — fund- 
ing. He  stated: 

We  will  be  able  to  fill  only  future  vacan- 
cies at  a  level  which  Is  19  below  the  assigned 
full  time  positions. 

He  also  said: 

It  Is  not  possible  to  open  our  completed 
Intensive  care  units  because  of  staffing,  or 
add  any  additional  personnel  to  other  spe- 
cial medical  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  program  must  receive 
higher  priority  attention  in  future  fund- 
ing policies  so  that  America's  veterans 
receive  the  first-class  medical  care  they 
deserve. 


NEW  SOVIET  MAPS  GIVE 
DISTORTION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or  IU.INOI5 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  become  ftifamous  for 
periodically  rewriting  their  history  to 
present  to  the  world  an  infallible  nation 
composed  of  infallible  leaders,  an  ideal 
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that  we  in  the  Western  World  are  sup- 
posed to  rush  to  emulate  so  that  we  too 
can  commiserate  with  the  poor  Soviet 
citizens  in  their  peoples'  paradise. 

Now  for  the  past  few  years  the  Soviets 
have  been  busy  at  work  distorting  their 
maps.  There  could  be  many  reasons  for 
this.  Always  preoccupied  with  their  ob- 
session for  secrecy,  maybe  the  Soviets 
have  distorted  their  maps  for  security 
reasons.  Or  perhaps  they  want  to  extend 
their  territorial  limits  to  keep  the  fishing 
fieets  of  other  nations  away  from  their 
fishing  grounds.  Or  maybe  they  just  plain 
need  more  lebensraum. 

For  whatever  their  inscrutable  rea- 
sons, I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
today  an  article  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times  discussing  the 
Soviet  Union's  wily  attempts  to  distort 
their  geography. 

I  am  calling  attention  of  this  article  to 
my  colleagues  because  it  affords  us  yet 
one  more  example  to  Soviet  perfidy  and 
deception.  There  are  those  who  continue 
to  naively  believe  that  somehow  or  other 
we  can  trust  the  motives  of  the  Soviets 
when  almost  every  day  in  one  way  or  an- 
other we  see  that  they  work  overtime  at 
the  art  of  deceiving  the  world. 

How  can  smyone  place  any  credence 
in  the  SALT  talks  or  any  other  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets  when  we  see  ex- 
ample after  example  of  their  treachery 
and  deception? 

The  article  follows: 
New  Sovitt  Maps  Grra  Distoetton — ^National 

Security  Is  Believed  Reason  for  Altebed 

Featitres 

Washincton. — Ctovemment  cartographers 
have  discovered  puzzling  locatlonal  shifts  In 
recent  official  atlases  that  seem  to  Indicate 
distortion  of  the  entire  map  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  national  security. 

According  to  the  specialists  the  Russian 
charts  and  atlases,  once  renowned  for  their 
standards  of  excellence,  have  been  designed 
In  the  last  few  years  to  move  coastlines, 
towns,  rivers  and  other  map  features  at  ran- 
dom by  as  much  as  25  miles  In  an  apparent 
attempt  at  deception. 

In  one  of  the  most  unusual  cases  of  such 
deformations,  which  have  also  been  detected 
by  West  European  analysts,  a  transport  center 
In  Western  Russia  was  moved  10  miles  from 
its  true  location  on  a  lake  shore,  and  converg- 
ing railroad  lines  were  twisted  out  of  align- 
ment to  conform. 

The  possibility  that  the  revised  map  loca- 
tions are  based  on  new  surveys  Is  ruled  out 
by  United  States  analysts  on  the  ground 
that  most  of  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly 
the  European  section,  had  already  been  sur- 
veyed with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

INFORMATION    OMITTED 

The  Soviet  authorities,  reputed  to  be 
among  the  most  security  minded  in  the 
world,  have  traditionally  omitted  sensitive 
defense  Information  from  their  published 
general  maps  and  have  altogether  prohibited 
the  dissemination  of  detailed  topographic 
sheets. 

A  further  tightening  of  security  sometime 
after  1964  has  now  affected  the  published 
maps. 

United  States  analysts  say  they  wonder  why 
the  Russians  should  have  undertaken  an 
intricate  program  of  distortion  at  what  was 
evidently  a  heavy  cost  in  time  and  money. 
If  the  intention  was  to  mislead  Western 
strategic  planners  In  the  guidance  and  target- 
ing of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  the 
Americans  say,  an  expensive  effort  was  wasted 
becaiise  the  United  States  can  use  older, 
unaltered  maps  and  modem  techniques,  pre- 
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•umably  IntelUgence-gmtherlng  e»rth  satel- 
Ut«s.  If  necessary. 

The  speculation  in  Oovemnaent  clrcl««  U 
that  the  Soviet  decepUon  program  may  have 
been  directed  at  another  potential  adver- 
sary, such  as  Communist  China,  with  less 
advanced  information  and  means  to  ob- 
tain It. 

Xn  the  view  of  offlclaU  here  the  tightened 
Soviet  map  controls  may  have  been  prompted 
by  what  the  Russians  regarded  as  breaches 
of  their  security.  Thew  could  have  in- 
cluded hlgh-altltude  aerial  photography  by 
American  U-3  planes,  one  of  which  was  shot 
down  In  1960.  and  Information  supplied  by 
Oleg  Penkovsky.  a  Soviet  official  who  spied 
for  the  West  and  was  tried  and  esecuted 
in  Moscow  m  19«3. 

DECISION  arrwaxN  '•*  am)  "st 

The  decision  to  alter  the  map*  U  be- 
lieved to  have  been  made  some  time  between 
11W4.  when  the  last  Soviet  atlas  with  true 
locations  was  printed,  and  1967.  when  Mos- 
cow published  the  second  edition  of  lu  World 
Atlas. 

The  first  edition  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  typographic  products  when  It  ap- 
peared in  1954.  The  maps  of  the  Soviet  Union 
m  the  second  edition  turned  out  to  be  dU- 
torted  although  foreign  areas  remained  un- 
changed. 

The  distortion  program  Involved  two  steps, 
according  to  Government  analysts.  The  first 
was  the  scrapping  of  a  weU-known  Soviet  map 
pro]ecUon.  the  network  of  geographical  co- 
ordinate llnea  by  which  the  earths  surface 
can  be  mapped. 

aAMDOM    MISLOCATIONS 

The  map  grid,  caUed  Kavralsky's  Conic 
Projection,  for  lu  dealgner.  was  replaced  by 
one  that  U  unidentified  and  Is  unfamiliar  to 
United  States  specialists.  They  contend  that 
the  new  system  U  mathematically  Incon- 
sistent and  U  not  a  true  projection  at  all. 

The  second  step  la  described  as  further  de- 
formation by  random  mlslocatlon  of  map 
features  with  respect  to  the  new  grid.  These 
small  shifts,  which  would  be  of  UtUe  prac- 
tical significance  to  the  casual  map  tiaer, 
were  detected  by  American  and  Weat  Euro- 
pean experts  when  they  used  a  Soviet  atlaa 
in  their  own  map  compilation  work. 

Although  the  deformation  effort  Is  be- 
lieved here  to  be  Inspired  by  security  con- 
siderations. It  affects  not  only  strategic 
places  but  all  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
to  the  most  remote  uninhabited  areas  of 
Siberia. 

The  mUlocatlon  of  the  West  Russian  rmU 
town  of  Nevel  is  cited  by  the  Government 
specialists  as  probably  one  of  the  most  ex- 
treme cases.  The  town,  together  with  the  new 
grid  system,  was  shifted  10  miles  to  the 
northwest,  but  for  an  unexplained  reason  the 
small  lake  on  which  Nevel  Is  situated  was 
not  moved  along  with  the  other  map  features. 

According  to  the  analysts,  the  discovery 
of  such  discrepancies  led  to  the  detection  of 
the  entire  series  of  map  deformations. 


CRISIS  FOR  AEROSPACE  WORKERS 
AND  THE  NATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUFOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February   17,   1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  is  the  time  to  start  thinking 
seriously  about  the  Impact  of  economic 
reconversion  fr<Mn  a  defense-oriented 
economy  to  a  system  more  directed  to- 
ward overall  problem  solving. 
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Reoonverslon  can  prove  to  be  a  dUDcult 
problem  without  proper  planning.  The 
fear  of  mass  unemployment,  of  immedi- 
ate recession,  of  zooinlng  inflation — all 
theee  can  quickly  grip  a  nation  which 
suddenly  is  confronted  with  the  need  to 
slow  down  Its  defense  and  related 
production. 

Fortunately,  a  number  of  valuable  pro- 
posals in  this  area  already  have  been 
made  at  both  Federal  and  State  levels.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  calling  for  an 
economic  reconversion  commission,  and 
similar  measures  have  been  authored  in 
various  State  legislatures. 

Recently,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  of  the  California  State 
Legislature  held  hearings  on  this  Issue, 
and  one  of  the  more  detailed  and  im- 
pressive presentations  was  made  by  Mr. 
Paul  Schrade.  the  western  director  of 
the  United  Auto  and  Aerospace  Workers 
Union. 

Mr.    Schrade     titled     his    testimony 
•"Crisis  for  Aerospace  Workers  and  the 
Nation. "  and  because  I  believe  that  his 
ideas  deserve  greater  attention,  I  am  now 
Inserting  the  testimony  In  the  Record: 
Cxisis  roa  Axxospacx  Wokkxks  and  thx 
Nation 
(Testimony  of  Paul  Schrade.  western  direc- 
tor. United  Auto  and   Aerospace  Workers 
Union,  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature) 

We  feel  that  It  la  time  to  generate  concern 
and  action  on  the  part  of  the  decision- 
makers In  the  aerospace  Industry.  Now.  Mr. 
Rockwell,  of  North  American  RockweU,  un- 
derstands this  crisis.  He  said  recently.  "We 
have  a  recession  in  the  aeroai>ace  Industry." 
So,  the  corporate  hierarchy  at  least  knows 
the  problem.  Mr.  Rockwell's  Job,  and  the  Jobs 
of  people  In  the  Pentagon  and  the  military 
and  the  corporate  hierarchies  are  not  hurt 
by  this  crisis.  Their  pay  goes  on  and  It  will 
probably  Increase. 

Their  proflta  will  probably  decline  some 
but  I  don't  know  of  any  major  aeroepaoe 
company  that  has  taken  a  loss  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n.  The  high  profits 
of  these  corporations  are  guaranteed  by  pub- 
Uc  money.  Aerospace  workers  are  the  ones  to 
make  the  sacrifice  because  this  Industry  has 
been  traditionally  an  up-and-down  Industry. 
Workers  are  laid  off  without  any  notice  and 
without  care  or  concern  about  what  happens 
t3  them  afterwards. 

We've  been  through  this  again  and  again 
Before  World  War  II  employment  was  63.000 
In  10?9.  rose  to  a  peak  of  1.350.000  In  1943  and 
then  was  drastically  reduced  In  1940  to  240,- 
000. 

And  there  was  a  major  cutback  after  the 
Korean  War.  And  when  the  Navajo  missile 
was  cancelled  In  1957.  over  16.000  people  were 
laid  off  without  any  notice. 

In  19«a.  the  Skytmlt  missile  cancellation 
was  another  example  of  mass  layoffs. 

We  find  It  very  difficult  as  a  union  to  bar- 
gain successfully  as  we  bargain  In  the  auto- 
mobile Industry.  There  has  been  no  real,  free 
collective  bargaining  In  this  Industry.  Dur- 
ing wartime  our  no-strlke  pledge  means  that 
we  are  unable  to  use  our  full  bargaining 
strength  during  the  period  of  highest  de- 
mand for  the  product  our  members  build. 
During  relative  peacetime.  bargaining 
strength  Is  also  curtailed  because  the  govern- 
ment, the  only  customer  of  most  of  these 
large  aerospace  companies,  sasrs  to  the  cor- 
porations. "Let  Uiem  strike*  Tou  can  deliver 
80  days  later  or  120  days  later."  and  their 
contracts  are  stretched  out. 

No  corporation  loses  contracts  as  a  result  of 
strikes  like  OM  would  lose  sales  to  Pord  and 
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Chrysler.  Workers,  therefore,  have  always 
been  up  against  it  In  the  aerospace  Industry, 
and  that's  one  reason  why  you  can  show  a 
difference.  Now  that  difference  has  narrowed 
In  the  past  twenty  years  but  you  can  still 
show  a  difference  between  what  auto  workers 
and  aerospace  workers  make  out  of  their  col- 
lective bargaining  efforts. 

Now  one  of  the  other  things  I'm  concerned 
about  Is  that  most  of  the  people  In  this  room 
are  either  on  this  committee  or  from  our 
union.  There  Is  very  little  representation  from 
the  corporations  and  I  understand  that  It  was 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  you 
have  one  aerospace  corporation  representa- 
tive testifying  here  today.  This  typifies  the 
lack  of  concern  about  this  problem,  and  the 
lack  of  concern  about  this  as  a  state  problem. 
I  hope  that  this  committee  will  pursue  the 
corporate  interests  In  this  state  and  make 
them  come  up  to  the  line  and  say  what  they're 
doing  and  what  they're  gjing  to  do  In  terms 
of  business  and  Jobs  here  In  California. 

I  wou'.d  suggest  as  my  first  proposal  to  this 
committee  that  they  call  a  special  hearing 
for  the  corporations  and  for  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment and  the  Space  Agency.  In  order  to 
talk  to  them  about  prosijects  for  fature  em- 
ployment: what  hopes  there  are  for  Jobs; 
what  conversion  plans  they  have  In  the  works 
to  provide  alternatives  to  laying  off  workers. 

I  don't  beUeve  that  the  corporations 
should  be  allowed  to  Uke  the  fifth  amend- 
ment on  this  crisis. 

This  crisis  is  something  quite  typical.  The 
decision-makers  in  the  Pentagon  and  the 
corporate  headquarters  show  little  concern 
for  the  human  problems  that  Callfornlans 
face. 

Time  after  time  people  are  laid  off  from 
this  industry.  Por  Instance,  after  the  Moon 
Shot  a  worker  at  North  American  Rockwell 
named  Sidney  Jlmlnez  wound  up  in  a  Tastee 
Preez  Drive-In  restaurant  In  Brea.  He  was 
obviously  a  very  skilled  person.  He  was  an  in- 
structor teaching  Apollo  astronauts  how  to 
operate  the  lunar  lander. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  human  problem  the  In- 
dustry, the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Space  Agency  doesn't  really  worry  about. 
These  kinds  of  things  happen  over  and  over. 
Even  engineers  of  very  high  technical  ca- 
pacity are  on  layoff,  looking  for  Jobs,  doing 
all  kinds  of  things  unrelated  to  their  back- 
ground and  to  their  experience. 

But  this  Isn't  the  only  way  this  kind  of 
problem  la  bandied.  The  Pentagon  does  It 
differently,  parttcularly  for  Ita  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

There  are  many  people  who  do  the  same 
kind  of  work  as  aerospace  workers,  who  are 
employed  by  the  Defense  Department.  Here's 
a  welder,  for  example,  who  was  laid  off  when 
a  Naval  base  was  closed.  His  name  Is  Michael 
Montemura.  He's  51.  He  said  this  to  a  News- 
week reporter: 

"They  say.  'the  bell  with  us'  and  wipe  vis 
out  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen." 

A   shlpfitter   screamed,   "Why  didn't   the 

level    with   us   before   the   election? 

This  place  Is  my  llfel" 

A  pipefitter,  63  years  old  said:  "What's  a 
guy  my  age  going  to  do  now?  Who's  going  to 
hire  me?" 

Well,  some  of  those  people  were  hired.  The 
Defense  Depcutment — for  Its  civilian  em- 
ployees— has  relocation,  retraining  and  Job 
guarantees,  which  the  private  corporations 
do  not  have  for  people  doing  the  same  work. 
And  that  should  be  investigated  by  this  com- 
mittee. What  is  good  for  one  American  work- 
ing for  the  Defense  Department  should  hold 
good  for  those  people  doing  the  same  work 
for  private  corporations  who  are  the  major 
contractors  for  the  Defense  Department. 

I  want  to  specify  the  impact  on  workers 
here  in  California,  and  I'd  like  to  cite  North 
American  Rockwell.  It  Is  one  of  the  major 
aerospace  corporations  In  the  state.  The  pro- 
duction and  skilled  unit,  which  our  union 
repraaenta.  Is  oompoaed  of  12,600  people.  That 
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Is  a  aerlous  drop  from  the  peak  of  nearly 
30.000  in  1964. 

In  all  of  North  American  Rockwell's  plants 
in  Southern  California,  total  employment  In 
'64  was  90,000.  It  is  now  48.000.  11.600  were 
laid  off  In  1969  alone.  Five  or  six  thousand 
more  are  projected  for  layoff  by  April  of  this 
year. 

North  American  Rockwell  Is  a  merger  of 
North  American  Aviation  and  Rockwell- 
Standard.  There  was  great  promise  of  di- 
versification. Well,  there  It  diversification. 
We've  got  Rockwell-Standard  and  North 
American  Aviation  together,  and  the  com- 
mercial portion  of  It  is  still  In  Rockwell  and 
the  aeroepaoe  portion  Is  still  In  the  old  North 
American  Aviation  plants  and  that  Is  where 
the  great  decUne  Is  occurring. 

There  is  very  little  proq>ect,  very  little 
hofte  for  the  workers  at  North  American 
Rockwell  who  have  been  laid  off  In  large 
numbers  so  far.  and  those  who  will  be  In 
1970. 

Adding  to  the  problems  at  North  American 
Rockwell,  the  loss  of  the  P-15  contract — a 
new  fighter  for  the  Air  Force — an  eight  bil- 
lion dollar  program,  but  probably  much  more 
than  that  if  tradition  follows,  supposed  to 
last  for  about  ten  years  and  employ  at  least 
22,000  people.  North  American  Rockwell  re- 
cently lost  an  F-111  avionics  contract,  and  Is 
transferring  its  Sabreliner,  a  small  commer- 
cial-private Jet,  to  Oklahoma  from  Southern 
California. 

There's  some  prospects  for  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell  with  the  new  B-1  bomber, 
which  could  be  a  major  program.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  believe  that  It  Is  a  pawn  In 
the  negotiations  going  on  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  and  will  prob- 
ably never  be  built.  At  least  It  Is  not  being 
built,  and  no  contract  has  yet  been  awarded. 

In  the  commercial  field.  North  American 
Rockwell  Is  doing  something.  Most  of  Its 
commercial  production  Is  in  the  Autonetlcs 
Division.  It  has  some  plana  down  the  road 
for  other  commercial  ventures.  In  the  Auto- 
netlcs  Division,  1969  employment  was  21.000, 
and  has  dropped  by  1.000  already.  In  1963, 
employment  was  34.000.  It  has  already  been 
announced  that  2,000  more  will  be  laid  off  In 
the  next  few  months. 

The  corporation  tells  that  they  will  have 
20  million  dollars  of  commercial  sales  by 
September,  1970.  Twenty  million  dollars 
represents  3.6  per  cent  of  Autonetlcs'  1969 
sales  which  were  mostly  for  the  space  and 
defense  agencies.  This  represents  about  700 
Jobs.  This  20,000,000  dollars  In  commercial 
sales,  a  major  portion  of  North  American's 
commercial  business,  represents  about 
seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  Its  present 
backlog  of  3.15  billion  dollars. 

So  much  for  North  American  Rockwell, 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  examples  of 
large  cutbacks  with  few  prospects  for  future 
employment. 

In  the  Ryan  plant  In  San  Diego,  which  Is 
part  of  Teledyne  present  employment  In  our 
bargaining  unit  of  production  and  skilled 
people  Is  1.181.  dropping  from  2,042  In  Janu- 
ary, 1969  and  a  peak  of  about  four  thou- 
sand Just  a  few  years  back. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  In  the  Bendlx 
plants  here  In  the  Los  Angeles  area;  It's  true 
In  the  Norrls  Industries  plant;  It's  true  In 
Phllco-Pord  and  Ollflllan  and  the  other 
plants  where  we  represent  aerospace 
workers. 

I  believe  these  are  startling  examples  of 
the  employment  decline  that  Is  taking  place, 
and  the  problems  workers  are  facing,  with 
very  little  hope  for  the  future. 

Workers  at  McDonnell-Douglas  In  Long 
Beach  are  In  a  different  situation  because 
they  are  building,  mainly,  commercial  Jets; 
the  DC-8.  DC-9  and  now  the  DC-10  which 
Is  a  new  ship  that  will  probably  fly  for  the 
first  time  early  this  fall. 

Much  of  their  work  has  been  parceled  out 
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to  England,  to  Italy,  to  Canada,  to  the  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas plant  In  St.  Louis,  and  to 
other  plants  around  the  country. 

Something  has  been  happening  In  the 
airline  Industry  which  also  must  be  taken 
Into  account  along  with  the  cutbacks  In 
space  and  defense.  The  airline  Industry  has 
"over-capacity".  The  president  of  TWA,  Just 
a  couple  of  days  ago,  said,  "In  1970  we  may 
have  Jets  sitting  on  the  ground."  "Traffic 
growth  Is  almost  non-existent."  "We  are  now 
feeling  the  effects  of  a  recession." 

Compounding  the  problem  of  over-capa- 
city Is  the  new  Boeing  747,  which  In  terms  of 
impact  on  this  society  is  still  something  to 
be  concerned  about.  The  president  of  TWA 
said  that  the  747.  that  big,  new  Jet,  Is  about 
"5  or  10  yesu-s  ahead  of  Its  time."  So  here  we 
are  with  two  pieces  of  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try— both  commercial  and  government — In 
very  serious  trouble. 

In  the  Douglas  Long  Beach  plant  the 
prospects  are  for  about  4,600  new  Jobs  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  Is  one  bright  piece  of 
news  on  the  horizon.  But  even  this  Increase 
In  employment  has  been  delayed  by  several 
months.  The  Increase  was  supposed  to  begin 
early  this  year,  but  there  are  stlU  layoffs 
taking  place  In  the  Long  Beach  plant,  despite 
the  introduction  of  DC-10  work.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  12,000  people  on  lay- 
off: 6,000  are  collecting  Supplemental  Un- 
employment Benefits  from  our  programs 
there. 

So  here  we  are  with  a  prospect  of  4,600 
new  Jobs  at  McDonnell-Douglas,  yet  the  pro- 
jection of  total  employment  there  Is  from 
39,000  people  now,  to  40,000  by  the  end  of 
1970.  The  4,600  Jobs  are  practically  wiped 
out  with  a  net  increase  of  only  1,000  during 
the  entire  year. 

There's  going  to  be  a  further  decline  In 
defense  and  space  employment  at  Douglas 
as  well. 

Currently,  the  absorption  of  people  laid 
off  from  these  corporations  Is  going  to  be 
far  less  than  It  was.  Many  people  were  re- 
employed In  other  work  in  past  cutbacks, 
sometimes  In  other  aerospace  work,  some- 
times at  Tastee  Freez  Drlve-Ins.  Or  some- 
times they  moved  around  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia area  and  found  no  work  at  all. 

It  can  be  shown  now  that  more  people 
are  going  to  remain  unemployed  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  Not  only  because  of  aero^ace 
cutbacks  and  In  commercial  airliner  pro- 
duction, but  also  because  the  Nixon  economic 
policies  are  forcing  unemployment  on  peo- 
ple m  this  country.  The  slowing  down  of 
the  economy  Is  going  to  mean  mDre  unem- 
ployment because  It's  planned  that  way. 
It's  a  deliberate  policy  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, and  Congress  seems  to  be  going 
along  with  It. 

If  we  were  in  a  period  of  economic  growth, 
many  of  these  people  would  be  absorbed  into 
other  Jobs.  But  we're  not.  We  are  In  a  period 
of  deliberate  economic  slowdown  as  a  policy 
of  this  administration.  So,  with  the  slow- 
down In  aerospace  and  In  commercial  air- 
liner production,  all  the  prospects  that  we 
had  last  fall  for  plenty  of  Jobs,  and  plenty 
of  production,  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Defense  Department  cutbacks,  by  NASA's 
cutbacks  In  the  space  program,  by  airline 
overcapacity,  by  the  loss  of  the  P-15,  and  by 
the  Nixon  slowdown. 

There  was  an  announcement  by  Secretary 
Laird  tight  here  In  Los  Angeles  on  January 
15,  of  a  10  billion  dollar  cut  In  the  defense 
budget.  That  kind  of  wipe-out  is  Uke  wiping 
out  half  of  General  Motors  sales  for  a  year, 
or  all  of  General  Electrlc's  production.  All 
this  with  one  wave  of  the  hand  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

At  NASA,  the  decline  has  been  continuous 
since  1966;  50,000  more  people  are  supposed 
to  be  cut  In  1970.  So  if  you  read  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  want-ads  and  you've  got  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  or  a  Phl>.,  you 
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may  get  a  Job.  But  fewer  and  fewer  Jobs  are 
being  offered  for  production  workers  and 
skilled  workers  in  this  Industry. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  problems,  the 
government  Is  now  projecting  a  200,000  to 
300.000  troop  cut.  This  means  that  more  of 
our  men  are  conUng  from  overseas  bases  and 
from  Vietnam  back  to  work.  If  they  can  find 
work.  But  many  of  them  will  not.  This,  along 
with  what  has  been  happening  to  the  econ- 
omy Is  going  to  create  greater  and  greater 
problems.  Those  of  us  who  live  In  or  near 
large  cities  have  some  understanding  of  the 
explosive  consequences  of  these  problems. 

And  I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  look,  too, 
at  what's  happening  with  the  bard-core  un- 
employed, because  the  aerospace  Industry  has 
been  trying  to  do  something  about  employ- 
ing them  on  their  first  Job. 

The  automobile  industry  was  also  a  leader 
in  employing  hard-core  unepiployed.  But 
these  people  are  laid  off  first  and  they  can 
then  not  qualify  again  if  they  worked  over 
four  months. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  has  been  one  of 
the  best  corporations  for  hiring  hard-core 
unemployed.  We  have  been  working  with 
them  on  that.  They  are  now  meeting  with 
agencies  In  Washington  to  get  out  of  their 
contract  to  hire  hard-core  unemployed. 

So,  when  you  take  large  numbers  coming 
back  from  overseas,  with  no  work  prospects, 
when  people  are  being  laid  off,  particularly 
the  hard-core  vmemployed  who  are  younger 
and  have  had  very  little  work  experience, 
the  explosive  kind  of  social  situation  that 
this  creates  is  too  much  to  Imagine. 

On  the  poalUve  side  of  this.  The  UAW  has 
tried  for  many,  many  years  to  push  for  con- 
version programming.  Before  World  War  n, 
Walter  Reuther,  the  president  of  our  union, 
proposed  that  we  convert  auto  plants  for 
mass  production  of  aircraft.  This  was  poo- 
pooed  by  the  automobile  Industry.  But 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  forced  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  to  convert  its  plants  to  air- 
craft and  It  was  done. 

We  are  ready  to  do  these  kinds  of  things. 
The  government  Is  willing  to  do  them  as 
long  as  it  Is  for  war  materials.  But  for  peace- 
time you  find  nobody  really  doing  any- 
thing—either government  or  corporations — 
about  projecting  Jobs  and  production  for 
people's  needs. 

We've  raised  these  things  with  manage- 
ment, but  the  management  always  says, 
"Look,  under  law  we  have  the  right  to  man- 
age. We  have  the  right  to  decide  the  product, 
plant,  and  so  forth  and  therefore  you  can't 
bargain  on  this.  You  can't  really  press  us 
on  this." 

And  we  can't,  legally,  although  we  try. 
And  here  again,  this  is  the  attitude  that's 
generally  expressed  by  every  corporation. 
So  in  converting  auto  plants  to  aircraft  for 
war,  Walter  Reuther  then,  following  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  presented  proposals  to  the 
government  and  to  the  Industries  to  convert 
aircraft  plants  into  mass  production  of  hous- 
ing. If  we  had  done  that  maybe  we  would  not 
have  the  housing  crisis  today.  The  fact  is. 
most  people  In  this  country  can't  even  afford 
the  housing  that's  on  the  market.  So,  here 
again  we  have  tried  to  come  up  with  con- 
structive proposals  to  the  government  as 
well  as  tD  the  corporations. 

We  supported  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
supported  and  still  support  the  McGovem 
Commission  Bill  which  Is  still  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  we've  done  every- 
thing we  could  do  as  well  as  to  try  to  slow 
down  the  arms  race  and  to  end  the  Vietnam 
War.  You've  been  given  a  new  conversion 
proposal  that  President  Walter  Reuther 
presented  to  the  United  States  Senate  on 
December  1  and  It  has  great  merit.  I  Just 
want  to  highlight  it  because  It's  a  plan  that 
makes  sense  but  I  also  want  you  to  recog- 
nize that  It  probably  will  not  get  very  far 
because  the  United  States  Senate  is  luider 
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the   domination   and   Influence   ot  the   De- 
lense  Department. 

So.  we  have  the  proposal  that's  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  UAW  for  a  fixed  part  of  the 
defense  corporations  profit,  say  about  3S^c. 
to  be  set  aside  for  a  conversion  reserve  fund 
held  by  the  federal  government.  This  money 
would  be  used  for  conversion  payments  to 
workers  laid  off.  down-graded  or  put  on  short 
work  weeks  by  defense  cutbacks.  And  It 
would  also  sen-e  to  protect  retirement  bene- 
fits as  well  as  hospital,  surgical -medical  and 
life  Insurance  benefits.  This  money  would 
also  be  available  tor  defense  contractors  who 
plan  for  conversion  but  not  unless  they  do. 

So  I  would  summarize  my  proposals  to  you 
as  wrapped  up  with  the  conversion  plan  sub- 
mitted bv  UAW  President  Reuther  to  the 
Senate  I  would  urge  upon  you  a  special  hear- 
In?  for  the  corporations,  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  NASA  to  find  out  what  they're 
doing  and  what  they  plan  to  do.  And  I  also 
would  hope  that  you  would  give  considera- 
tion for  State  Government  to  guarantee  In- 
come through  unlimited  unemoloyment  com- 
pensation until  there  Is  retraining,  reloca- 
tion of  laid  off  aerospace  workers  and  guar- 
anteed jobs. 

The  Defense  Department  does  this,  and  I 
don't  see  why  the  corporations  with  the  sUte 
and  federal  government  can't  do  that.  And 
as  I  pointed  out  before,  the  aerospace  corpo- 
rations' and  Pentagon  hierarchies  have  that 
kind  of  protection  themselves.  I  also  hope 
that  we  would  urge  both  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  corporations  to  set  up  a  re- 
search and  development  fund  for  conversion 
because  there  Is  very  little  money  spent  If 
any  for  this  kind  of  work  This  Is  typical  of 
the  aerospace  industry.  It  Is  typical  of  the 
automobile  Industry,  too.  which  Is  spending 
very  little  on  providing  ways  to  provide  safe 
cars  or  smog-proof  engines. 

Now  there  are  many  conversion  programs 
and  many  things  that  can  be  done  by  this 
Industry.  The  revjurces  are  there  in  the  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  skilled  manpower 
and  wooianpower  But  along  with  many  ideas 
there  has  been  little  performance  and  very 
few  successes  in  commercial  production. 

The  state  could  provide  research  and  de- 
velopment money  for  a  better  automobile  en- 
gine, one  that  will  not  poison  the  air.  It 
could  do  something  about  designing  and 
building  mass  transit  systems 

There  la  no  reason  why  these  wMporatlona 
can't  mass  produce  hoiislng  which  Is  so  vl- 
Ullv  needed,  of  quality  and  at  low  coat.  I 
would  also  hope  that  you  would  give  con- 
sideration to  proposals  made  by  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbralth;  that  these  corporations 
should  be  made  Into  public  corporations 
There  Is  no  rvaaon  why  private  contractors 
should  be  making  a  profit  on  war  or  on  de- 
fense systems  or  on  space  programs  at  all. 
This  has  not  always  been  the  history  of  this 
country.  Much  of  the  arms  production  prior 
to  World  War  n  was  built  In  federally-owned 
arwenals.  There  Is  no  reaaon  why  these  cor- 
porations can't  be  public  corporation*  and 
under  the  control  of  govertunent. 

I  hope  this  will  be  our  future  because 
these  corporations  have  shown  themselves  as 
Irresponsible  In  terms  of  workers'  welfare; 
they  have  over-produced;  they  have  manu- 
factured unnecessary  military  equipment 
for  the  government;  they've  boggled 
many,  many  Job*  but  at  the  same 
time  provided  us  with  some  very  good  and 
necessary  things. 

But  because  of  the  defense  Industry's  per- 
formance I  think  the  Oalbralth  proposal 
should  be  looked  at  very  seriously  I  hope 
that  this  committee  wUl  take  a  look  at  what 
this  Industry  can  do  and  particularly  what 
It  abould  be  doing  now  and  In  the  future. 
It  haa  all  the  resources  needed  for  carrying 
on  conversion  and  building  the  things  that 
people  need  In  peacetime.  But  Its  geared  for 
wartime.  It's  geared  for  high  proflu.  Itl 
geared  for  high  coats. 
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And  therefore  Its  going  to  be  dUBcult  to 
get  them  to  do  it  on  their  own.  They're  going 
to  have  to  be  forced  to  do  this  by  govern- 
ment. The  government,  as  the  responsible 
agency  of  the  people  of  this  itate  has  the 
responsibility  of  calling  the  corporations  to 
task  on  conversion,  because  If  It's  not  done 
by  government  it  wUl  not  be  done  at  all. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


MOILinJ— AN    AMERICAN    SUCCESS 
STORY  OP  COMMXJNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAwan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  MATStJNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  Congress 
and  of  this  Nation  to  a  great  success 
story  of  community  service  rendered  by 
a  group  of  service-minded  citizens.  The 
entire  city  of  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Is  join- 
ing with  pride  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Molliill  Community  Center's  25th  year 
of  service. 

Molliill  is  a  residential  area  located 
about  one-half  mile  south  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  The  Moiliill  Commu- 
nity Association  was  Incorporated  under 
State  laws  as  a  nondenominational.  non- 
profit organization  in  1945:  however,  the 
center's  history  dates  back  to  the  early 
1900's  when  it  was  originally  built  by 
Japanese  immigrants  as  a  school  to  help 
preserve  the  Japanese  language  and  cul- 
ture. 

Today's  members  are  the  direct  bene- 
ficiaries of  that  older  generation  whose 
vision  kept  Moilllll  Community  Center 
alive  and  nourished  its  hopes  as  a  center 
to  afford  opportunities  for  each  indi- 
vidual to  find  and  develop  his  maximum 
potential. 

Out  of  the  dust  of  a  long-gone  rock 
quarry,  once  a  Molliill  landmark,  has 
risen  a  center  whose  social  and  cultural 
programs  have  proved  to  be  dynamic 
elements  in  the  development  of  the  Mol- 
liill community  and  indeed  of  the  entire 
city  of  Honolulu. 

This  record  of  accomplishment  has 
been  achieved  in  great  part  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  commimlty  cen- 
ter's present  excutive  director.  Samuel 
Cox.  and  Its  first  president  Klnjl  Kana- 
zawa. 

Last  month  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle- 
tin featured  an  article  which  set  forth 
the  goals  of  the  Moiliill  Community  Cen- 
ter— goals  which  go  far  beyond  those  of 
most  community  associations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  afford  opportunities  for  each  Indi- 
vidual to  find  and  develop  his  maximum  po- 
tential for  a  satisfying  life  In  home,  neigh- 
borhood, community  and  nation. 

To  enhance  the  social  well-being  of  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals. 

To  afford  opportunities  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  cultural  heritage  and  croescultural 
understanding  of  Hawaii's  diverse  ethnic 
traditions  and  language  as  valuable  cultural 
assets  for  the  whole  community. 

To  act  as  an  instrument  for  the  culti- 
vation of  cltlaenry  In  the  community  and 
to  develop  representative  planning  for  the 
general  reddenU  of  the  community. 

Attorney  Klnli  Kanazawa.  who  was 
the  center's  first  president,  commented: 
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The  ultimate  goal  haa  always  been  to 
bring  people  of  different  backgrounds  to  a 
common  medium  of  understanding.  If  we 
can  accomplish  that,  we  have  It  made.  Serv- 
ice U  a  by-product. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  read 
the  inspiring  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
article  of  January  24.  1970.  "25  Years  of 
Community  Service  in  Moilllli,"  I  toke 
pleasure  in  submitting  it  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Record: 
TwEi#TT-FivB  Yea«s  or  Community  SnvicK 

IN    MOILULI 

They're  having  a  25th  birthday  celebration 
today  at  2535  S.  King  St.  In  MolUUl. 

People  who  live  In  Kalmukl.  Kahala  and 
beyond  may  have  passed  the  spot  a  thousand 
times  and  never  have  noticed  the  sign  that 
says  "Molliill  Community  Center."  and  few 
have  ever  stopped  for  a  close  Inspection  of 
the  rambling  group  of  old  wooden  buildings 
that  are  the  center's  home. 

The  buildings  scarcely  rate  a  second  glance. 

But  what  goes  on  in  and  around  them 
la  noteworthy  .  .  .  haa  been  so  for  the  last 
quarter  century  .  .  .  and  continues  today. 

Ukuleles  strum  In  off-beat  pulses  In  young 
untrained  hands.  Quiet  classes  are  In  prog- 
ress. There's  the  Infectious  laughter  of  kids 
at  pUy. 

And  the  community's  senior  citizens  make 
themselves  comfortable  and  pass  the  time  of 

day. 

The  busy  youngsters  may  not  realize  It, 
but  many  of  the  oldsters  who  share  the  cen- 
tw  with  them  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
ntirslng  the  organization  through  Its  Infant 
years  and  Into  healthy,  productive  adulthood 
today. 

It's  the  older  generation  that  contributed 
the  sustaining  grit  that  has  cemented  the 
multi-racial  MolUUl  community  together  at 
the  center. 

The  face  and  the  address  of  the  Molliill 
Community  Center  has  not  changed  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Its  leadership  Is  different  today— as  It  cele- 
brates Its  25th  anniversary — and  Its  purpose 
has  been  broadened. 

The  character  very  likely  will  never  change 
as  long  as  the  building  stands. 

The  center,  originally  built  by  Japanese 
immlgranu  In  the  early  1900's  as  a  language 
school.  Is  hotised  in  the  same  structure. 

HtSTOaiCAL   BACKCaOTJND 

"That  property  has  a  very  historical  back- 
ground." said  KlnJl  Kanazawa.  who  was  the 
Molliill  Community  Association's  first  pres- 
ident and  held  that  position  until  1948. 

"It  was  acquired  by  my  parents  and  other 
parents  In  Molliill  to  build  the  school  to  help 
preserve  the  Japanese  language  and  culture." 

The  community  center  Is  one  of  three  on 
Oahu  that  get  support  from  the  Aloha  United 
Fund.  But  the  Molliill  Center  has  survived 
with  only  relatively  modest  help  from  the 

]Pund about  one-third  of  a  cent  from  each 

dollar's  contribution,  or  only  tl5.1B2  In  1969. 

It  Is  today  as  It  always  has  been  with  the 
old  building  and  the  activities  which  It 
houses— the  people  of  MolIllU  won't  let  It 
die. 

KA  MOXLIILI  cot;  NOIL 

The  forerunner  of  the  MolltlU  Community 
Center  was  the  Ka  Molliill  Council.  esUb- 
Ushed  one  month  after  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  to  consolidate  and  support 
the  predominantly  Japanese  MolUUl  commu- 
nity. 

In  1943.  the  MolUUl  Japanese  Language 
School  trustees,  afraid  that  the  government 
would  confiscate  the  school,  made  arrange- 
menu  to  transfer  the  property  and  Its  asseU 
to  the  council. 

"The  trtistees  and  the  Ka  Motlllll  Council 
felt  that  the  school  property  represented  an 
Investment  of  the  community  and  that  It 
should  remain  in  the  community."  Kanazawa 
Mid. 
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"That  Is  why  we  developed  the  center  to 
meet  the  leisure  time  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

"The  council  started  youth  programs  such 
as  dances,  4-H  clubs  and  athletic  teams.  We 
even  Initiated  a  branch  library  right  on  the 
center  grounds  with  books  for  all  ages  and 
old  Japanese  games  that  the  older  men  could 
enjoy." 

BECOMES  AN   ASSOCIATION 

As  the  breadth  of  Its  social  service  and 
coordinating  function  Increased,  the  oouncU 
made  plans  to  become  an  asaoclatton. 

In  1945  the  MolUUl  Community  Associa- 
tion was  Incorporated  under  State  laws  as  a 
non-denomlnatlonal.  non-profit  organization. 

"For  the  most  part  the  commimlty  sup- 
ports thp  center  itself  through  donations, 
membership  fees,  class  registration  fees,  and 
money  raising  projects,"  explained  Samuel 
Cox.  executive  director  of  the  center. 

The  budget,  which  according  to  Cox  was 
nearly  $90,000  last  year,  goes  to  help  the 
MollUU  Community  Center  reach  goals  It  sets 
for  Itself. 

AMBITIOUS  COALS  FORMULATED 

The  goals  are  ambitious  and  go  far  beyond 
those  of  most  community  associations.  They 
ore: 

To  afford  opportunities  for  each  Individual 
to  find  and  develop  his  maximum  potential 
for  a  satisfying  life  In  home,  neighborhood, 
community  and  nation. 

To  enhance  the  social  well-being  of  fami- 
lies and  Individuals. 

To  afford  opportunities  rc»'  the  apprecia- 
tion of  cultural  heritage  and  cross-cultural 
understanding  of  Hawaii's  diverse  ethnic  tra- 
ditions and  language  as  valuable  cultural 
assets  for  the  whole  ooDununlty. 

To  act  as  an  Instrument  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  citizenry  In  the  community  and  to 
develop  representative  planning  for  the  gen- 
eral residents  of  the  community. 

"The  ultimate  goal,"  said  Kanazawa.  "haa 
always  been  to  bring  people  of  different 
backgrounds  to  a  common  medium  of  under- 
standing. 

"If  we  can  accompUsh  that,  we  have  it 
made.  Service  Is  a  by-product." 

EVIDENCE    or   ACHIEVEMENT 

And  there's  soUd  evidence  that  the  goals 
are  being  reached. 

Working  mothers  can  enroll  their  elemen- 
tary age  children  in  an  after-school  care 
program. 

Walking  escort  service  Is  provided  from 
the  Kuhlo  and  Ala  Wal  Elementary  Schools 
to  the  center.  And  a  balanced  program  of 
play  and  Interest  classes  Is  provided  from 
2:30  to  5:30  p.m. 

Youngsters  attend  classes  In  ukulele,  arts, 
alkldo,  kendo.  Judo,  and  ethnic  dance  classes 
and  study  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Hawaiian 
language  and  culture. 

All  classes  are  supervised  by  quaUfled 
teachers. 

If  the  pre-school  youths  need  all-day 
supervision,  mothers  can  enroll  them  In  a 
recreational  program  that  includes  swimming 
and  other  sports,  drama,  and  reading  plus 
cultural  enrichment. 

For  children  with  emotional  problems,  the 
center  provides  school  counselor  and  chlld- 
and-famlly  agency  referral  services. 

PKOCKAM    rOR    TEEN-AGERS 

Energetic  teen-agers  have  dances,  outreach 
programs,  referral  services,  recreational  facu- 
lties and  Interest  classes. 

The  center  Is  keeping  abreast  of  some  of 
the  teen-agers'  new-found  problems: 

"We  are  starting  to  put  a  lot  of  emphasis 
on  social  work,"  said  Cox.  "especially  the 
'hard  to  reach'  teens  and  glue  sniffers  and 
drug  takers." 

For  adults  there  1>  a  variety  of  cultural 
and  social  activities.  These  Include  cooking 
classes,  Japanese  folk  dance,  flower  arrange- 
ments, calligraphy,  karate  and  painting. 
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And  for  adults  who  want  to  lend  a  com- 
munity hand,  there  are  many  service  groups 
aflUiated  with  the  center. 

OLD-TIMERS    MAKE    VlSrrS 

Senior  citizens  are  encouraged  to  drop-in 
dally — and  many  of  them  have  been  doing  so 
for  years. 

"Some  of  the  people  who  originally  helped 
purchase  the  land  for  the  Japanese  school 
are  still  coming  around."  says  Cox. 

Immigrants  are  offered  English  and  citizen- 
ship classes  and  occasional  parties  and  excur- 
sions are  planned  for  them.  As  Oox  puts  It: 

"This  helps  them  to  better  adjust  and  fit 
Into  the  community  stream." 

Group  counseling  for  the  chronically  tin- 
employed  Is  also  offered  through  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Agency. 

All  organizations,  clubs,  and  scouting 
groups  can,  for  a  minimal  cost,  use  the  cen- 
ter's facilities  as  a  meeting  place. 

SOLE    IN    COMMUNTTT 

The  center  cooperates  through  Joint  spon- 
sorship and  tise  of  its  equipment,  buildings 
and  grounds  with  other  organizations  to  pro- 
vide traditional  community  events,  such  as 
parades,  picnics  and  dances. 

Taking  an  active  leadership  role  in  study- 
ing community  problems,  Uke  traffic  safety, 
hotising,  and  recreational  needs  and  bringing 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  residents  is  an- 
other way  the  center  serves. 

"We  have  at  times  bad  meetings  so  resi- 
dents could  air  their  opinions  and  form 
groups  to  talk  to  City  officials  about  prob- 
lems," Cox  said. 

Kanazawa  can  recall  some  of  those  meet- 
ings that  took  place  in  the  old  days. 

"We  had  many  meetings  trying  to  flgure 
out  how  to  get  rid  of  the  red  dtist  from  the 
quarry  that  covered  trees  and  houses  and  got 
in  our  food,"  he  said.  "People  are  talking 
about  ecology  today,  but  we  were  the  first 
to  talk  about  dust  control." 

ROADS     WERE    SPRATED 

The  efforts  of  the  Molliill  residents  re- 
sulted in  the  roads  being  sprayed  and  oiled 
and  a  mechanism  being  developed  to  spray 
the  atmosphere  as  the  rock  was  crushed. 

"That  is  why  we  named  the  center's  news- 
letter "The  Quarry  Dust,'  "  said  Kanazawa. 

The  determination  that  settled  the  dust 
is  an  inherent  part  of  the  MollUU  Community 
Center. 

Its  supporters  sense — even  If  they  never 
say  It — that  no  one  can  help  one  as  much  as 
one's  self. 
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Central  Committee  of  Cook  County,  HI. 
We  also  served  together  as  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  National  Conventions  In 
1944. 1948,  and  1952. 

In  1960  Joseph  Rostenkowski  resigned 
as  Democratic  committeeman  of  the  32d 
ward  and  was  appointed  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  as  collector  of  customs 
of  the  Port  of  Chicago.  Throughout  his 
career  Joseph  Rostenkowski  served  his 
county,  his  State,  and  his  country  with 
dedication  and  devotion. 

Mrs.  Murphy  joins  me  In  extending  to 
his  daughters,  Marcla  and  Gladys,  and 
his  son,  Dan,  our  heartfelt  sympaOiy. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  P. 
ROSTENKOWSKI 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  with  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Ros- 
tenkowski. father  of  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  Daniel  Rosten- 
kowski. who  represents  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Joseph 
Rostenkowski  In  various  categories  of 
public  life.  For  over  20  years,  from  1935 
to  1955, 1  represented  the  17th  ward  and 
Joseph  Rostenkowski  represented  the  32d 
ward  In  the  Chicago  City  Council.  We 
served  together  from  1944  to  1955  on  the 
rules  committee,  which  was  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Chicago  City  Coimcll. 
From  1940  to  1960  Joseph  Rostenkowski 
and  I  were  members  of  the  Democratic 


DEVELOPING  TRANSPORTATION 
FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   IKOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
following  as  an  example  of  industrial 
statesmanship: 

Developing  Transportation  for  the 

Seventies 

(Presentation   by   Richard   B.    Stoner,    vice 

chairman  of  the  board,  Ctunmlns  Engine 

Co.,  Inc.,  Colvimbtis,  Ind.) 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  saw  a  fuU-page 
advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  "News  in 
Review"  section  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  18?  It  was  headed  "April  22:  Earth 
Day."  It  said  "A  disease  has  Infected  our 
country.  It  has  brought  fog  to  Yosemite, 
dumped  garbage  in  the  Hudson,  sprayed  DDT 
in  oxir  food,  and  left  our  cities  In  decay.  Its 
carrier  Is  man." 

Sponsor  of  that  ad  is  an  organization  called 
"The  Environmental  Teach-In"  which  says 
April  22  "Is  a  day  to  chaUenge  the  corporate 
and  governmental  leaders  who  promise 
change  but  who  shortchange  the  necessary 
programs." 

A  few  days  earUer.  on  January  13,  the 
•nmes  carried  a  report  Issued  by  Mayor  Lind- 
say's task  force  on  noise  control.  L«t  me 
summarize  one  portion. 

One  of  the  first  moves  wlU  be  against  truck 
and  construction  equipment  noise.  As  for 
trucks,  attempts  wUl  be  made  to  lower  88- 
declbel  limit  the  State  of  New  York  now 
prescribes. 

The  report  says  anything  about  85  decibels 
is  where  injury  begins;  and  Callfomla.  the 
leader  In  sociabiUty  standards,  has  already 
set  standards  for  1973  at  86  decibels. 

Do  you  know  whom  both  the  ad  and  the 
report  are  talking  about? 

They  are  talking  about  us! 

And  we  had  better  listen! 

And  ...  we  had  better  take  acUon! 

Otir  industry  is  either  going  to  fulfill  Its 
moral  obligation  to  lead  the  way  in  mini- 
mizing the  threat  of  air.  water,  waste,  and 
noise  pollution  in  this  decade  or  the  people, 
led  by  our  youth,  vrtll  force  the  government 
to  enact  legislation  which  requUee  us  to  do 
the  Job  we  wUl  not  do  ourselves. 

AU  of  Industry  Is  about  to  be  caught  again 
with  an  Inadequate  response  to  those  prob- 
lems that  affect  the  human  environment — 
health,  hunger,  security,  to  name  three. 

For  most  of  us  who  have  operated  effec- 
tively with  the  clear  economic  goal  of  pro- 
ducing a  competitive  product  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  a  new  phrase — sociahUlty — is 
about  to  become  the  planning  "goal"  of  the 
1970's.  Never  before  has  this  country  entered 
a  new  decade  with  such  a  clear-cut  techno- 
logical challenge.  We  must  clean  up  our  en- 
vironment. 
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w»«-      — ~ ,      It     control  •ffort.  ThU  la  not  bccauM  manufac- 

^-»r.„»  r.iir "nradiic'ta.  ouTlndiutTT.     tuflM  oostc  Will   b«  pasMd   along  In  their 
means   malUng   our   proa ucta.   our   i™u.i*j,  -•  „„„.-iVk«<.«,u«  htirh  horae- 
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So    remember  that  word.  "aoolabUlty.' 

"•""J^vlrXnt^raUlnllicirfl^'-  entlre'ty    It  U  prUnarll,  because  high  horae- 

^  T^?T"  U  SS^le   to   tSi   pubUc-  power/to-welght  ratio,  and  high  engine  per- 

.^»  ,t  ..  ILt  tJ^Sw    thl^  It  U  not  un-  formance  and  low  eml«lons  are  not  necee- 

^TK.'tT;  irtlrnTt  utina  the  evee  understanding  of  the  sute  of  the  art 

"'■fJTAn  t,^  real  i^y  to  u.  today  Where    we    have    hl.lorlcally    «npha.l«d 

a.^'^S^"  •" VtoSSS^lluU^n  IS  the  high    horsepower    engine,    to    pull    heavier 

rumb^^Sr^nologl^  challenge  to  the  loi-l*  and  lighter,  uoaller  engine,  to  permit 

number  one  »*f "°~°«^'=~  ^  d«cade  more  freight  to  be  hauled,  we  now  may  be 

"^l^Ttl^rth-U  o^m^rSSrJ^^^    be-  talking    /bout    bigger    engine,    with    lower 

caS.  t^l^muwi  veWcl«7%^e  nuLber  horsepower    ThI.  could  requ  re  more  truck. 

S;.^  .^cl^SS  u^o^^uS^ilil  d^  point  up  tn.  l,,«c.p.w.  '«•„'£«  "M^- 

Hon  automobiles,  trucks,  and  bueee  on  Amer-  what   Mvar  ■*  ooMit 

lc»'.  highways  spew  more   than  86   million  Somehow    out    of    today',    rhetoric    muirt 

tons  of  carbon  monoxide,  one  million   ton.  gome  not  Ju.t  governmental  pledges,  nor  In- 

of  sulfur  ozldea.  six  million  ton.  of  oxide,  of  jjustry  programs,  but  a  national  commitment 

nitrogen.    13   million   tons  of  hydrocarbons,  j^  improve  environmental  quality  Most  of  ti* 

and  one  million  tons  of  particulate,  annually  ^  ©onaiimers   will   have   to  change  our   life 

into  the  air  we  breathe.  style.   Protection  of  our  environment   must 

In  addition,  the  smoke,  dirty  water,  and  become  a  personal  cause  of  highert  magnl- 

industrlal  wastes  from  our  production  faclll-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  everyday  live,  of  ten.  of  million. 

tle«.  our  foundries,  and  even  our  office  com-  ^j  Americans    President   Nixon  In  his  state 

plexes  are  tainting  the  air  w«  breathe,  the  ^^  ^^  Union  address  said.  "Each  Individual 

water  we  drink,  and  the  wurces  o«  food  we  must  eniut  If  this  Hght  Is  to  be  won      .  .  It 

e«t.  I.  time  for  those  who  make  massive  demands 

Admittedly,  pollution  ha.  been  with  u.  a.  qq  society  to  make  some  minimal  demand, 

long  a«  time  Itself.  The  American  Indian  had  q^  themaelvea. 

little  need  to  be  concerned  about  the  po*-  jq  uju  growing  effort  Oovemment  can  pro- 
luting  effects  of  his  smoke  signals.  But.  ••  ^^^  guidelines  and  help  define  priorities,  but 
population  has  Increased,  as  we  have  be-  ^  \^  those  us  In  Industry  who  must  take  on 
oome  technologically  more  sophisticated,  a.  the  leadership  role  and  commit,  now  today, 
consumers  have  demanded  more  convenience  both  our  human  and  financial  re«)urces  to 
products  In  nonretumable  containers,  and  guarantee,  a.  the  President  ha.  requested, 
more  powerful  engines,  and  a.  we  have  n»ved  that:  "Clean  air.  clean  water,  open  spacr- 


together  Into  huge  urban  area.,  man  ha. 
emerged  as  a  thr«at  to  hi.  own  environment. 

The  transportation  Industry  ha.  responded 
to  pollution  about  a.  well,  but  no  better, 
than  all  of  Induatry.  Until  Jurt  a  few  years 
ago.  we  were  not  greatly  concerned  with 
engine  exhaust  emissions.  The  problem  was 
concentrated  primarily  In  a  few  highly  pop- 
ulated Industrialized  area. 

Then.  California's  smog  problems  became 
BO  great  the  State  government  was  forced  to 
Issue  the  first  automobile  exhaust  emission 
standards  If  you  will  recall,  the  Industry  and 
general  public  reaction  was  less  than  enthu- 
slaatlc  We  protested  cost,  would  be  too  high, 
the  time  requirements  were  too  short,  and 
the  standards  were  lmpoe5lble  to  achieve. 
Tet.  today,  we  are  rushing  ahead,  success- 
fully I  might  add.  to  meet  the  latest  Federal 
standards  which  until  recently  we  also  had 
criticized  a.  too  costly,  too  restrictive  In  time 
to  achieve,  and.  ye.,  even  Impossible  to 
•chleTC. 

The  latest  Federal  or  State  of  California 


theM  .hould  once  again  b«  the  birthright  of 
every  American."  Surely.  If  we  have  the 
brainpower  and  resources  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  in  the  short  span  of  ten  years,  we 
can  bring  our  environmental  violation.  Into 
tolerable  limit,  within  a  similar  time  span. 
nraumT**  wolk 

There  1.  a  jarring  truth  to  Newsweek*, 
statement  that  "unUl  a  few  years  ago.  fight- 
ing pollution  ranked  somewhere  below  giving 
to  charity  on  the  list  of  corporate  priorities." 
We  have  this  black  eye  because  we  have  not 
led  In  the  control  of  pollution.  And.  we  have 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  harm  our 
manufacturing  plants  and  products  are  hav- 
ing on  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

There  Is.  however,  a  growing  movement 
among  responsible  Industrialists:  and.  If  the 
effort  can  be  expanded  and  maintained.  I  am 
confident  we  can  have  clean  air.  pure  water, 
and  decent  living  conditions  for  all  people. 

A.  a  first  step  In  Industry',  commitment, 
all  (^  us  must  take  whatever  action  la  neces- 


rtandard  became  our  next  target  And.  thU  sary  to  Mop  noise,  air.  water,  and  waste  poUu. 
U  why  the  transportation  Industry  has  not  "0°  resulting  from  our  manufacturing  proc- 
solved  lU  pollution  problem  Our  goal  must  «»«  T^«  technology  is  available  and  It  must 
»— «T,«  ».h«  r-H..rtirm   «f  .niHn.  .mi«ion.     be  put  to  work.  The  co.t  Will  be  enormou. 

and  It  1.  likely  that   some   Indxistrle.   will 
need    governmental    aMlatance    and    Incen- 


become  the  reduction  of  engine  emissions 
and  noise  to  the  lowest  possible  level  which 
technology  will   permit. 

Our  technical  staff  at  Cummins  Is  confi- 
dent the  technology  can  be  developed  and 
applied  within  this  decade  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  problems  of  Internal  combustion 
engine  emlMlon.  and  noise  In  environmental 
quality  We  can  achieve  this  goal  If  our  In- 
dustry Is  prepared  to  commit  Itself  to  solv- 
ing the  problem.  Dramatic  Improrement. 
must  and  will  be  made  in  the  next  two  to 
tbres  years 

The  emiMlon  control  effort  will  be  mas- 
sively expensive  The  many  millions  already 
committed  to  the  program  by  the  automo- 
tive Industry  will  seem  almost  inslgniacant 
when  the  total  cost  U  added  up. 

And,  all  of  us  win  p«y.  IncreaMd  costs 
will  not  nop  with  the  manufacturer  Equip- 
ment purchaaer.  and  finally  the  ultimate 
conaiu&er  will  feal  the  cost  of  the  emlaslon 


lives.  Unfortunately,  some  enterprises  will 
not  survive,  but  that  1.  a  necessary  cost. 

Second.  MClablllty  mu.t  t>ecome  a  prior- 
ity design  criterion  in  planning  all  new  prod- 
ucu.  plants,  and  service.. 

Third,  those  of  u.  who  produce  product, 
that  pollute  muat  modify  prewnt  product 
lines  so  they  are  a.  emis.lon-free  a.  wxiety 
requires.  Product,  which  cannot  be  modi- 
fied, muat  be  abandoned  and  replaced  by 
new  one.  with  a  high  sociability  factor.  Cost 
consideration,  must  be  Mcondary  to  health 
and  safety. 

Fourth,  industry-wide  cooperation  in  re- 
ducing pollution  must  override  competitive 
consideration..  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  cooperative  .tudie.  to  develop 
meaningful  test  procedures  to  measure  eml.- 
atons    from    diesel    engines    are    underway 


through  the  Engine  Manufacturers'  AmocI- 
aUon  and  in  conjunction  with  the  State  of 
California.  I  will  be  gratified  If  the  asMcla- 
tlon  can  go  to  Washington  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  stricter  standard,  be  ap- 
plied. ThU  win  be  the  kind  of  positive  leader- 
.hlp  our  industry  should  provide. 

Fifth,  induetry  must  fund  more  basic  re- 
March  to  develop  new  technologle.  which 
go  beyond  those  presently  known.  We  have 
great  faith  In  the  adaptability  of  the  Internal 
combustion  engine.  It  ha.  served  man  well 
over  the  year.;  and.  if  we  are  as  creative  in 
making  social  improvement,  a.  we  have  been 
In  Improving  it.  efficiency,  we  can  extend 
it.  uMful  life  for  years  to  come. 

However,  and  this  is  very  important,  if 
the  technology  cannot  be  found,  we  must 
be  prepared  In  fact  to  bury  our  old  friend 
(a.  University  of  Minnesota  students  did  re- 
cently at  a  campu.  demonstration  when 
they  burled  a  gaK>Une  automobile  engine) 
and  replace  It  with  a  new.  less  offensive 
power  plant.  Presidential  science  adviser  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBridge  cautions  that  "such  a  power 
plant,  however,  has  not  yet  been  Invented, 
or  at  least  ha.  not  yet  proven  to  be  reliable, 
economical,  or  capable  of  the  high  perform- 
ance required." 

covnmicxNT's  bol^ 
Oovernment*.  primary  role  Is  to  make  pol- 
lution a  priority  public  Uaue  of  our  decade 
and  to  provide  incentive,  and.  where  neces- 
sary, requirement,  for  Industry  to  meet  It. 
responsibilities  to  eliminate  pollution  a.  a 
threat  to  the  Nation's  .urvlval. 

This  role  .hould  be  Implemented  as  fol- 
lows First,  economic  incentives  should  be 
devlMd  that  encourage  all  industries,  large 
and  small,  to  accelerate  their  anti-pollution 
effort. — the  idea  being  to  make  normal  eco- 
nomic factors  provide  the  Nation  with  the 
direction  k)  urgently  needed  In  the  conserva- 
tion task  ahead  of  us. 

Second,  we  would  also  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  program  of  penalties  for 
thOM  who  pollute,  whether  It  be  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  end  user.  If  he  1.  at  fault.  In- 
come from  a  pollution  tax  could  be  UMd 
to  fund  research,  pollution  control  devices, 
and  purification  systems  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  community.  Senator  Proxmire  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  levy  a  Federal 
"effluency  fee"  of  10  cent,  per  pound  for  In- 
du.trlal  waates  emitted  Into  the  Nation', 
rivers.  A  similar  fee  system  could  be  devel- 
oped for  engines  with  emissions  measured 
at  the  time  of  annual  Ucenslng  and  a  puni- 
tive fee  schedule  used  for  emission,  of  various 
kinds.  When  the  consumer  realizes  It  costs 
him  more  to  own  a  product  that  pollutes  or 
he  will  be  fined  If  he  deactivates  the  eml.- 
.lon  control  device  on  his  engine,  he  will  de- 
mand and  maintain  a  clean  product. 

Third,  we  recommend  the  Ck>vemment  re- 
allocate present  funds  earmarked  for  devel- 
opment of  low-emission  engines  Into  more 
productive  channels.  Industry  ha.  the  proper 
economic  incentives  to  develop  sociable  prod- 
ucts and  Induatry  will  get  thl.  Job  done. 

More  appropriately.  Government  should  be 
funding  studies  to  determine  what  levels  of 
pollution  we  can  tolerate  and  maintain  a 
good  environment,  thereby  determining  the 
standard,  required.  A1m>,  we  are  not  weU 
enough  Informed  on  the  Interactions  of  vari- 
ous emissions,  especially  their  tolerablllty  as 
they  affect  health  and  living  condition,  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  atmosphere  cleanses 
itself.  ThSM  .tudles  should  lead  to  .peclfie 
eoiiMlon  parameter..  Industry  does  not  have 
the  facilities  for  such  ecological  determina- 
tions. These  are  governmental  responslbUl- 
ties  of  the  highest  order. 

Government's  efforts  must  be  coordinated 
and  not  diffused  through  establishment  of 
Inefficient  and  Ineffective  offices  in  a  number 
of  Federal  bureaus.  The  effort  muat  be  .In- 
gularly  directed  and  receive  the  top-level 
attention  the  problem  demands. 
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Fourth,  while  Industry  should  ut  the 
pace.  Government  mu.t  make  It  possible  for 
industry-wide  cooperation  to  be  carried  out 
without  fear  of  antitrust  violation.  In  other 
words,  we  must  be  able  to  "swap  informa- 
tion" In  the  public  Interest,  Cooperation  be- 
tween Government  and  Industry  1.  Impera- 
tive In  Mtting  targete  and  meeting  new 
standards. 

CtlMMIMS'     COMMfrMCNT 

Cummins  Engine  Company's  commitment 
Is  to  eliminate,  to  the  extent  technically 
feasible,  the  pollutants,  nolM,  and  wastes  re- 
sulting from  each  of  our  plant  operations 
and  all  of  our  products.  We  wUl  do  this  Job 
a.  quickly  as  possible.  We  wUl  take  thl. 
action,  not  waiting  for,  an  adjustment  In 
Federal  requirements  or  incentives,  but  In 
an  attempt  to  fulfill  our  responslbUlty  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

Diesel  Improvement  starts  with  an  engine 
that  already  has  emission  characteristics  bu- 
perlor  to  most  vehicular  engines  In  use  to- 
day. The  diesel  1.  InherenUy  low  In  unbumed 
hydrocarbons,  a  principal  contributor  to 
chemical  smog,  and  carbon  monoxide,  a 
known  poison.  Both  are  major  concerns  In 
gasoline  engines,  although  the  automobUe 
manufacturers  are  well  along  the  road  to 
solving  these  problems. 

We  are  funding  an  accelerated  program  for 
the  development  of  clean  and  quiet  engines, 
including  new  power  forma.  Cummins  has 
adopted  emission  control  standards  more 
severe  than  any  current  governmental  stand- 
aitls  as  design  criteria  for  all  new  products. 
Our  ultimate  goal  Is  to  produce  engines  that 
are  completely  socially  acceptable.  By  this  we 
mean  that  engine  emissions  and  noise  wlU 
no  longer  cause  problems  of  environmental 
quality.  An  Immediate  target  is  to  reduce 
smoke  substantially  below  the  present  Fed- 
_  eral  smoke  standards,  thus  removing  diesel 

3  amoke  as  a  nuisance.  We  wlU  apply  this  new 

X  target    across    the    broad   spectrum    of    our 

power  applications — off-highway  use.  In 
cozutrucUon,  industrial,  and  marine  equip- 
ment as  well  a.  on-highway  truck  engines. 
To  achieve  this  further  improvement  of  our 
engines  will  require  changes  ranging  from 
minor  modifications  and  substantial  in- 
creases In  the  number  of  turbocharged  en- 
gine model,  to  the  possible  elimination  of 
K>me  engine  models  and  development  of  new 
engines  to  replace  them. 

Our  technical  center  .Uff  is  currently 
studying  promising  techniques  of  emission 
and  noise  control  and  Is  hard  at  work  explor- 
ing new  techniques. 

These    clean    engine    commitments    have 
been  made  with  th^  full  realization  that  the 
risks  involved  may  Include: 
ReducUons  In  profitability: 
Increased  capital  Investments; 
Increased  Initial  Investment  for  the  cus- 
tomer: and 

A  massive  educational  Job  to  sell  the  new 
concepts  and  their  importance  to  customers 
and  operators. 

Beyond  product  research  and  development, 
Cummins  ha.  placed  In  the  1970  capital 
budget  substantially  Increased  funding  for 
an  accelerated  program  to  begin  the  clean- 
up of  all  of  our  plant  operations.  We  wlU 
cooperate  fully  with  each  of  our  plant  c<»n- 
munitles  in  the  K>lution  of  the  solid  waste 
disposal  problem. 

Frankly,  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  brag 
about  these  decisions.  We  should  have  made 
them  years  ago.  But  it  Is  Important  to  un- 
derstand that  Cummins  has  made  the  basic 
commitment  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  elimi- 
nating contamination  of  our  environment, 
not  Just  meeUng  federaUy  imposed  stand- 
ards. 

We  hope  others  wlU  Join  us  In  this  com- 
mitment because  we  concur  with  philosopher 
Lewis  Mumford's  observation  that:  "Any 
square  mUe  of  inhabited  earth  has  more 
significance  for  man's  future  than  aU  of  the 
planets  in  the  solar  system." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TWO  STATE-LEVEL  OMBUDSMEN 
ARE  WORKING  TO  HUMANIZE 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 


OF   WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  January  recess  and 
again  during  this  Lincoln  Day  recess,  a 
problem  brought  to  me  often  in  my  visits 
with  constituents  is  the  frustration  that 
a  citizen  feels  when  he  needs  to  deal  with 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  The  need  to 
make  our  institutions  of  government 
more  imderstandable,  more  accessible — 
more  human — ^Is  becoming  a  very  real 
and  urgent  problem. 

Two  States,  Hawaii  and  Oregon,  are 
taking  steps  that  merit  our  attention. 
They  have  followed  the  urgings  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  House  of 
Delegates,  and  the  32d  American  Assem- 
bly, and  they  have  each  created  a  State- 
level  ombudsman.  This  coming  July  the 
two  ombudsmen — Herman  S.  Dol  in 
Honolulu,  and  Marko  L.  Haggard  in  Sa- 
lem—will  be  completing  their  first  year 
in  office. 

The  Hawaii  and  Oregon  ombudsmen 
differ  In  a  number  of  ways,  notably  in 
how  they  were  appointed,  and  the  length 
of  their  terms  in  office.  Doi  was  appointed 
for  6  years  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  Hawaii.  On  the  other 
hand.  Haggard,  who  is  a  Democrat,  was 
appointed  by  Republican  Governor  Tom 
McCall.  and  serves  as  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's administration. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  to  Increase 
confidence  in  our  Government  institu- 
tions, I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record  two 
enlightening  articles  on  Ombudsmen 
Doi  and  Haggard,  even  though  the  news 
articles  appeared  In  the  respective  news- 
papers, the  Paper  In  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and 
the  Oregonian  in  Portland,  as  long  ago 
as  August  1969. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  om- 
budsmen's activities,  their  successes  and 
failures.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  foUowup  news  stories  on  the 
work  of  Doi  and  Haggard.  I  do  hope  that 
their  first-year  reports  will  receive  broad 
coverage. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From    the    Los    Angeles    Times  1 
HAwan    Has     First    Ombodsman 

HONOLOLU.— Herman  S.  Doi  Is  taking  a 
guinea  pig  role  as  the  first  state-level  Mn- 
budsman  in  the  United  Statea.  He  took  office 

July  1. 

It's  too  early,  of  course,  to  pass  Judgment 
but  Dol  Is  boimd  to  be  a  most  closely  watched 
man — especially  among  the  many  state  leg- 
islatures and  major  city  councils  which  are 
considering  ombudsmen  of  their  own. 

As  set  up  In  Sweden  more  than  100  years 
ago,  an  ombudsman  is  an  independent  official 
empowered  to  receive,  InvesUgate  and  rec- 
ommend appropriate  action  on  citizen  com- 
plaints against  government  administration. 

Proponents  of  ombudsmen  see  them  as 
necessary  adjuncts  to  governments  growing 
In  complexity  and  size.  Increasingly  distant 
and  unresponsive. 

Many  poUticlans,  however,  see  it  as  sim- 
ply another  rung  on  the  bureaucratic  ladder. 
Or,  worse,  as  a  possible  pre-emption  of  their 
tradlUonal  duty  to  respond  to  constituents' 
complaints. 
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Prof.  WllUam  B.  Gwyn  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, In  a  recent  book,  "Ombudsmen  for 
American  Government,"  commented  that  the 
"strongest  opposition"  to  ombudsmen  come« 
from  legislators  "who  are  fearful  of  losing 
what  they  believe  to  be  an  extremely  Impor- 
tant means  for  gathering  and  maintaining 
electoral  support." 

Whatever  their  reasons,  politicians  have 
voted  down  ombudsman  bUls  submitted  In 
more  than  half  of  the  nation's  legislatures 
since  1963. 

The  exception  was  Hawaii.  But  even  here, 
because  of  parliamentary  snarls,  there  was 
more  than  a  year's  delay  between  the  bUl's 
passage  and  Its  Implementation. 

Politics  aside.  It  is  clear  to  Gwyn  and  other 
authorities  that  acceptance  of  the  conc^t 
will  depend  primarily  on  the  performance  of 
the  first  ombudsmen. 

Dol,  43,  was  unanimously  named  for  the 
poet  by  Hawaii's  legislature.  He  Is  a  lawyer, 
a  student  of  government,  a  legislative  expert 
and  a  third-generation  Hawaiian  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

"I  hope  to  set  a  good  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  states,"  he  said  In  an  Interview.  "I'm 
convinced  we  need  something  like  this." 

It  was  Dol's  understanding  with  the  legis- 
lature that  he  would  devote  most  of  his  first 
year  to  plans  and  organization  rather  than 
to  Investigation  complaints. 

"But  complaints  rolled  In  from  the  be- 
ginning," said  Dol,  "and  I've  been  responding 
to  them  and  working  on  the  planning  and 
organization  as  I  go  along." 

Dol  said  his  office  has  been  averaging  more 
than  two  complaints  a  day. 

One  citizen,  Dol  recalled,  complained  that 
a  state  office  telephone  operator  was  Impolite. 

Another  case  involved  removal  of  a  tensmt 
from  state  property  to  make  way  for  a  road. 

Dol's  investigative  power  does  not  extend 
to  the  legislature  and  ite  committees,  to  the 
governor  and  his  staff  or  to  federal  agencies. 

He  has  no  enforcement  power.  He  will 
simply  report  his  findings  to  the  governor, 
to  the  legislature  and  to  the  pubUc,  through 
the  news  media,  at  bis  discretion. 

"My  power,"  said  Dol,  "wlU  be  In  the 
reasonableness  of  my  recommendations  and 
the  acceptance  of  them  by  the  adminis- 
trators." 

His  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  six  years, 
with  a  TTipytrp""'  of  three  terms.  Salary  Is 
the  same  as  a  Hawaii  circuit  Judge — (22,000 
a  year,  soon  to  be  Increased  to  $27,500. 

State    Ombuhsscan     Relishks    Chance    To 

Serve   People:    "But  the   Job   Is   Rkau.t 

What  I  Make  of  It" 

(By  Robert  Landauer) 

Hands  clasped  behind  his  head  as  he  leaned 
back  into  his  "listening  position."  a  floppy 
bow  tie  and  sporty  brown  shirt  adding  to  the 
Informal  aura.  Marko  Haggard  hardly  ap- 
peared the  personification  in  state  govern- 
ment of  a  devU's  advocate. 

But  the  45-year-old  poUtlcal  science  pro- 
fessor Is  Just  that,  a  devU's  advocate,  the 
first  ombudsman  appointed  by  a  governor 
m  the  United  States  (The  Hawaii  legisla- 
ture appointed  the  first  ombudsman.  Herman 
T.  Dol,  m  late  April.  He  is  responsible  to  that 
body  rather  than  to  the  governor.) 

There  Is  a  statement  of  objectives  for  this 
post  Gov.  Tom  MoCall  created  July  1.  "but 
the  Job  is  reany  what  I  make  of  it,"  said 
Haggard,  a  registered  Democrat  whose  cubi- 
cle in  the  state  capltol  has  direct  access  to 
the  inner  office  of  RepubUcan  McCall. 

SUCCESSES   RELISHED 

With  obvious  relish  he  related  one  of  his 
first  successes  in  the  three-week-old  Job: 

"A  feUow  waUed  In  this  morning  and 
asked  to  see  the  governor.  Fortunately,  they 
steered  him  to  me.  He  had  been  waiUng  to 
get  a  check  from  the  Vocational  RehabiUta- 
tion  Division  since  March  and  now  a  family 
emergency  In  California  made  the  issue  espe- 
cially urgent.  He  had  to  get  down  there.  He'd 
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been    over    at    DVR    all    morning    and    got 
nowhere." 

CALL   SPARXa   ACTION 

"I  phoned  there  and  they  had  the  check 
ready  In  10  minutes." 

•That  will  be  atypical."  he  said,  smiling, 
"but  you  need  a  system  that  leta  Joe  Doakes 
get  beard  .  .  .  even  If  he  Isnt  in  the  Rotary 
Club  on  Fridays." 

Haggard  acknowledges  he  will  assume 
responsibilities  tradlUonally  associated  with 
ombudsmen  In  Sweden.  Britain  and  Japan: 
Redressing  individual  grievances,  protecting 
against  Improper  and  Inefficient  administra- 
tion, helping  to  deliver  more  effective  state 
services.  Also  helping  to  organize  the  "sys- 
tem" so  the  individual  has  high  priority,  and 
recognizing  that  the  Job  does  Imply  respon- 
sible boat-rocking  and  troubleshooting. 

But  he  also  claims  his  role  Is  to  increase 
confidence  in  state  administration,  to  reduce 
citizen  alienation  from  a  burgeoning  and 
Increasingly  remote  government  and  to  pro- 
tect civil  servants  against  unfounded  criti- 
cism. 

POTTNTlAlTrT    CBZAT 

He  sees  the  poet  potentially  as  a  great  fore* 
for  humanizing  state  government,  but  does 
not  deny  It  can  become  a  political  hornet's 
neat. 

But  the  poet  of  ombudsman  Is  not  a 
panacea  to  all  the  frictions  which  accom- 
pany government  administration. 

It  has  its  problems  and  limitations.  Here 
are  some  that  cause  Haggard  to  agonize: 

Government  activity  Is  so  pervasive — It 
touches  so  many  people — that  frictions  are 
Inevitable.  It  follows,  he  observed,  that  re- 
ducing the  frequency  and  severity  of  this 
stress  Is  socially  desirable. 

Many  who  are  aggrieved  are  able  to  find 
advocates  of  their  own — power  patrons  such 
as  legislators.  Influential  clergymen,  news- 
papers, political  leaders  who  may  Intercede 
unofficially  on  their  behalf. 

HOW    CAN    HX    SKBVXr 

Tet.  aside  from  publicity  the  media  may 
give  the  poet,  how  is  the  ombudsman  effec- 
tively exposed  to  those  who  have  problems 
with  government  but  who  are  less  articulate, 
less  attuned  to  how  the  system  works?  How, 
in  brief,  can  the  ombudsman  serve  those  who 
need  help  most? 

Another  Incipient  problem,  one  bom  of 
realities  of  the  political  process.  Is  how  the 
ombudsman  can  effectively  shield  honest, 
efficient  and  well-meiinlng  administrators 
who  adhere  to  reasonable  policies  which  In- 
cdnvenlence  the  "client"  of  an  Influential 
power  patron. 

Foreign  ombudsmen  have  learned  that 
Influence  peddlery  tend  to  be  uncritical  of 
their  clients'  clalm^  They  ( particularly  legis- 
lators) tend  to  respond  to  almost  all  pleas, 
only  Incidentally  examining  the  worth  of  a 
claim  before  championing  It. 

Yet.  satisfying  every  complainant  by  get- 
ting for  him  what  he  wants  does  not  neces- 
sarily achieve  the  goals  public  policy  Is  di- 
rected towards  fulfilling. 

PXKSSITBC    DCMORALIZES 

Bending  an  administrator's  decision  to  ac- 
commodate a  complainant  may  distort  public 
values.  Haggard  observed,  and  unremitting 
pressure  can  demoralize  and  make  cynics  of 
administrators. 

Thus,  with  each  case  Haggard  must  wonder 
when  he  shovild  cease  to  act  as  an  inquiry 
agent  seeking  to  ascertain  facts  and  when  he 
should  begin  to  function  as  advocate  for 
citizen  or  bureaucrat. 

Haggard  Is  sensitive  to  one  criticism  of 
all  ombudsmen  appointed  by  an  administra- 
tion In  power.  The  criticism  Is  that  the 
ombudsman  serves  as  an  extension  of  the 
administration  Itself,  that  he  exists  finally 
not  as  a  public  advocate,  but  as  the  chief 
executive  can  be  Informed  and  can  super- 
vise his  administration  effectively. 
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The  criticism  Implies  there  may  be  slight 
or  substantial  disparity  between  discovery 
of  administrative  Inefficiency  which  should 
be  known  to  the  electorate  and  actual  dis- 
closure of  such  embarrassing  problems. 

POTENTIAL    CXPLOaKD 

For  the  ombudsman  himself.  It  Implies  he 
may  never  be  wholly  accepted  by  suspicious 
legislators  or  citizenry  so  long  as  the  po- 
tential remains  to  use  the  post  to  veil  the 
mistakes  of  a  particular  political  administra- 
tion. 

Haggard  approached  the  puzzle  directly: 

There  Is  too  much  superficial  thinking 
that  the  ombudsman  post  Is  Independent  of 
government  and  therefore  pure. 

"What  bothers  me  about  the  'pure'  view  of 
the  ombudsman  Is  that  there  Is  a  great  dan- 
ger of  his  being  irresponsible.  I  can  picture 
a  totally  Independent  ombudsman  becoming 
the  darling  of  the  media. 

"But  Ideally,  the  ombudsman  should 
have  a  positive  role,  a  preventive  role,  so 
there  Is  not  much  to  dlscloee." 

NO    FONCmS    PXTLLMB 

"However,  there  will  be  no  punches  pulled 
on  disclosure  to  the  governor. 

"There  are  two  things  you  have  to  under- 
stand about  this  poet  which  may  make  It 
unique,  difficult  to  replicate  somewhere  else. 

"The  first  U  the  particular  personality  of 
the  boas  (Gov.  McCall).  his  genuine  desire 
to  make  this  post  work.  Nowhere  has  a  com- 
plaint arena  been  so  overtly  and  consciously 
placed  close  to  the  governor.  It's  not  In  his 
nature  to  hide  things. 

"The  second  factor  is  me.  I  am  on  leave 
from  Portland  State  where  I  have  tenure  and 
I  hope  I  have  too  much  Integrity  to  be  any- 
body's lackey  on  this  Job." 

paOBLXM    aKCOONBXD 

Haggard  recognizes  yet  another  problem, 
that  an  ombudsman  can  be  no  better  than 
the  Information  he  obtains  to  form  the  opin- 
ions which  lead  him  to  a  course  of  action. 

Tet  the  nature  of  the  grievance  process  Is 
such  that  most  Information  on  which  de- 
cisions will  be  made  comes  directly  from  the 
files  of  agencies  that  are  parties  to  the  dis- 
putes. 

Haggard  has  one  Independent  Investiga- 
tor, Wayne  Huffmann.  an  Oregon  state  po- 
liceman on  leave  of  absence  fom  the  state 
patrol.  But  Haggard  admitted: 

"This  problem  of  Incestuous  data  bothers 
me.  but  I'm  afraid  we're  going  to  have 
to  live  with  it." 

HOW  TO  RELATKt 

Finally,  there  remains  the  problem  of  how 
the  ombudsman,  with  no  power  other  than 
his  personal  relationship  with  the  gover- 
nor— at  best,  a  transient  himself — will  relate 
to  bureaucrats  and  Influence  the  process  of 
administration. 

Again.  Haggards  observations  appeared 
candid. 

His  success,  he  Indicated,  may  well  serve 
as  a  sort  of  litmus  paper  test  of  success  of 
the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Oregon's  government. 

Haggard  intends  to  approach  major  divi- 
sional administrator's  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor directly  with  queries  and  problems  his 
office  uncovers. 

"If  these  guys  truly  feel  accountable  to 
the  governor  for  their  area  of  administra- 
tion, they  will  be  responsive  (to  the  om- 
budsman ) .  If  they  are  not  responsive,  then 
the  reorganization  Is  a  farce." 

Haggsu^  anticipates  the  Inclination  of  the 
bureaucracy  will  be  "to  kind  of  yawn"  at 
most  Innovations  suggested  by  the  ombuds- 
man. 

He  added : 

"I  think  In  time  we  will  get  a  line  on  the 
operational  efficiency  of  most  agencies.  Con- 
sidering the  reorganization  and  the  personal 
relationship   of    the   ombudsman   with   the 
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governor — we're  the  same  kind  of  people — I 
think  a  little  Insecurity  now  on  the  part  of 
some  administrators  would  be  desirable." 

Will  the  ombudsman  significantly  reduce 
the  practice  of  seeking  power  patrons? 

REPLY     REALISTIC 

Haggard  realistically  replied  that  most  ad- 
ministrators win  continue  to  "weigh  with 
considerable  Interest"  requesto  from  such 
sources  as  members  of  the  Joint  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  sUte  Emergency 
Board. 

But  he  added: 

•There  Is  really  no  need  for  competition. 
What  really  matters,  the  relevant  factor.  Is 
what  happens  to  the  human  element  In  gov- 
ernment." 


DEAR  FRIENDS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 
Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I  Not  at  Oovemment  expense] 

Congress  or  the  Unfted  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 

James  G.  Fot-ton.  U.S.  Representative  In 
Congress. 

Washington  Office:  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Pittsburgh  Office:  New  Federal  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.   15222. 

Dear  Friends — 

As  we  are  entering  the  1970's.  It  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  by  our  US  citizens  that  there 
must  be  re-orderlng  of  national  priorities 
for  this  decade.  We  must  set  10  year  goals 
and  work  toward  new  national  achievements. 
The  American  people  and  both  parties  real- 
ize this. 

These  government  policies  will  have  great 
effect  on  the  lives  of  each  of  us,  our  families 
and  friends — even  determining  the  security 
of  the  American  people  and  the  directions  of 
our  national  progress. 

At  the  close  of  the  60's  we  should  not  for- 
get, with  all  our  problems  and  divisions 
among  our  people,  the  tremendous  advances 
that  the  USA  has  made.  We  have  learned 
what  we  can  do  when  we  In  the  US  organize 
our  brains,  management,  our  scientists,  engi- 
neering and  technical  skills  for  the  Apollo 
lunar  programs.  We  Americans  did  beat  the 
USSR  In  the  moon  race — we  all  should  be 
very  proud  of  our  US  astronauts  and  each 
US  citizen  for  this  unbelievable  accomplish- 
ment of  the  absolutely  perfect  Apollo  11  and 
Apollo  12  missions.  What  has  been  learned 
In  systems  management  through  NASA,  can 
now  be  applied  to  US  domestic  problems. 

In  the  70s.  we  must  work  for  a  sound  US 
economy  with  everybody  sharing  in  the  good 
things  and  good  life  we  can  provide.  Our 
goal  must  be  real  progress  without  runaway 
Inflation,  unemployment,  high  taxes  and 
more  debt.  The  Vietnam  war  must  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  close,  with  the  thanks  of 
a  grateful  nation  for  our  US  servicemen  and 
women,  and  their  families  who  have  served 
and  sacrificed  for  our  good  Country  with 
such  unselfish  patriotism  and  devotion.  We 
must  work  as  good  citizens  of  the  Free  World 
and  must  try  to  avoid  future  Vletnams. 

But  how  do  we  accomplish  these  things? 
We  must  order  our  US  priorities  to  reach 
these  high  goals  that  most  of  us  In  our 
Congressional  District  are  agreed  on.  Here  is 
your  chance  to  participate !  As  an  added  serv- 
ice to  our  District  people.  I  am  writing  each 
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home,  asking  your  advice  and  considered 
opinion.  The  results  will  be  given  direct  to 
you,  to  the  President,  to  our  US  Congress  and 
to  our  Pennsylvania  legislators  and  state  offi- 
cials. 

Please  take  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  decision  on  your  priorities  on  the  re- 
verse of  this  sheet  (even  lack  of  answer  Is 
counted  as  little  Interest  for  your  Ward. 
Boro  or  Township) . 

This  Is  our  Country — let's  unite  and  run 
our  Government  the  right  way,  for  the  bene- 
fit and  opportunity  for  all  of  us — and  most 
important,  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
families  and  friends,  and  the  fine  American 
people. 

I'm  proud  to  be  an  American! — and  deeply 
appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
me  to  serve  in  Washington  as  Congressman. 
Your  Interest  will  help  me  and  my  office  give 
good  Intelligent  representation. 
Sincerely — 

Jim  Folton. 

To  favor  programs:  use  a  "V".  oppose: 
"X,"  or  "O." 

Friends — For   expressing  your  priority  or 
emphasis:  use  "1"  for  highest  priority,  "2" 
next,  "3,"  "4,"  and  stop  at  "6."  Use  word  "lotc" 
for  lowest  priority. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation — 

Jim. 
Education — 
Inflation — 
Drug  Problems — 
More  Civil  rights  legislation- 
Unemployment — 
Tax  reduction — 
Federal  deficits — 
Mass  transit  programs 
Crime  control — 
Poverty  programs — 
Medicare — 
Reduced  military  spending — 
Population  control — 
Increased  minimum  wage — 
Share  federal  tax  funds  with  states- 
ABM— 2nd  Phase  {$W  billion)  — 
Conservation — 
Food  stamp  programs —     | 
SST  program — 

Federal  and  state  student  loans — 
Increased  Social  Security  benefits- 
Veterans  benefits — 
Increase  Federal  debt  limit — 
High    price   supports   on   food    ($3.7   bil- 
lion)- 

Tobacco  Subsidies  ($167  million)  — 
Model  Cities  Program —     , 
Health  research — 
Urban  development — 
State  Income  tax —  | 

Reduced  gov't  spending — 
Vietnam  war — 
Voluntary  military  service — 
NATO—  I 

Federal  highway  program^ 
Hospital  construction- 
Slum  clearance — 
Foreign  affairs — 
Prayer  In  public  schools— 
Antl-poUutlon  programs- - 
Maintain  FBI  funds — 
Space  program — 
Busing  students — 
More  atom  bombs — 
Vocational  training— unemployed — 
Voting  for  18  year  olds —  j 
Philadelphia  Plan —  | 

National  parks  and  recreation — 
Federal  and  state  student  loans — 
Post  Office  reform — 
GI  Bill  for  education — 
Increase  earning  limits — Social  Security — 
Cotton  subsidies  (•821  million)  — 
House  of  Representatives,  U.S. 
Public  Document. 
Official  Business. 

Postal    Patron— local    27th    Congressional 
District,  South  mils.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
James  G.  Fctlton, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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ATOMIC  ENERGY 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  6.  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  and  I 
cosponsored  an  informal  public  hearing 
regarding  atomic  energy  and  its  effects 
on  the  environment.  We  were  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  problems  of  radia- 
tion and  thermal  poUution  from  nuclear 
facilities  and  their  possible  effect  on  the 
Long  Island  Sound  region. 

In  the  course  of  our  1-day  meeting  In 
New  York  City,  we  heard  testimony  from 
a  number  of  witnesses  representing  a 
broad  spectrum  of  opinion.  It  has  since 
occurred  to  us  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  might  be  interested  in  the  mate- 
rial we  have  gathered  on  the  subject  of 
atomic  energy,  about  which  there  is  in- 
creasing public  concern. 

I  am  therefore  including  in  today's 
Record  the  statements  of  Joseph  J.  Di- 
Nunno.  special  assistant  to  the  general 
manager     for     environmental     affairs, 
Atomic    Energy    Commission,    and    Dr. 
William  A.  Brungs,  chief  of  the  Fish 
Toxicology  Laboratory,  Ohio  Basin  re- 
gion. Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.       Both      Congressman 
Wolff  and  I  will  be  providing  additional 
material   for   the   Record   in   the   days 
ahead,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
have  time  to  read  those  portions  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  them. 
The  material  follows: 
Statement  by  Joseph  J.  DiNonno,  Special 
Assistant  to  the   General   Manager  for 
Environmental  Aitairs,  Public  Hearing, 
February  6.  1970,  New  York,  N.Y. 

introduction 
I  am  pleased  to  represent  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  here  today.  We  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  help  enlarge  public  un- 
derstanding of  nuclear  power.  My  statement 
win  be  relatively  brief  since  the  AEC  has  re- 
cently presented  considerable  Information 
on  the  subject  at  JCAE  Hearings'  and  this 
information  has  been  made  available  for 
the  record  of  this  meeting. 

energy  resources 
Reactor  technology  as  developed  under 
programs  of  the  AEC  Is  now  being  commer- 
cially applied  as  a  new  way  of  generating 
electric  power.  This  application  not  only  is 
proving  itself  competitive  with  more  con- 
ventional means  but  even  more  Importantly, 
promises  to  assure  our  energy  needs  far  Into 
the  future.  The  tapping  of  this  new  resource 
was  not  by  chance  but  rather  the  result  of 
planning  ahead  at  the  national  level  with 
federal  support  of  a  concerted  development 
effort  to  convert  the  potenUal  of  the  atom  to 
peaceful  uses. 

Viewed  with  respect  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  energy  demand  In  our  country 
and  the  rapid  consumption  of  our  non- 
renewable fossil  reserves  of  gas.  oil  and  coal, 
there  are  many  who  believe  this  new  tech- 
nology is  arriving  none  too  soon.'  I  suspect 
that  many  in  the  U.S.  who  live  today  in 
what  has  been  termed  a  high  energy  society 
have  not  thought  much  about  what  our  af- 
fluence Is  costing  in  terms  of  fuel  consump- 
tion and  the  rate  we  have  been  going 
through  our  resources. 
David   Freeman,    Director   of   the   Energy 
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Policy  Staff,  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
(OST)  recently  presented  a  brief  history  of 
energy  use  In  the  U.S.'  Let  me  summarize  a 
few  of  his  thought  provoking  statistics: 

Prom  prehistoric  times  to  the  year  1700, 
man's  supplemenul  energy  was  confined  to 
animal  muscles  and  the  energy  from  wood 
and  other  materials  used  essentially  for  cook- 
ing and  heating.  The  amounts  of  energy  In- 
volved was  relatively  trivial. 

Until  the  early  1800's.  coal,  oil  and  gas  In 
the  U.S.  were  virtually  untouched.  UnUl 
1830,  this  nation  obtained  all  Its  energy  from 
renewable  sources. 

In  the  1830's  coal  came  Into  use  but  by 
1870  wool  still  provided  75  ""c  of  the  nation's 
energy. 

By  1870  the  Industrial  revolution  was  in 
full  swing  and  In  1880s  energy  became  avail- 
able m  Its  most  versatile  form— electricity. 

Petroleum — first  discovered  In  this  coun- 
try In  1860 — did  not  become  a  major  source 
of  fuel  until  the  early  1900's. 

Natural  gas  Is  a  late  comer  to  the  scene — 
along  about  1930. 

Oil  and  gas  have  now  replaced  coal  as  a 
dominant  sourcs  of  energy— supplying  75  Tc 
of  our  energy  needs. 

All  the  energy  that  was  consumed  In  this 
nation  prior  to  this  century  would  not  equal 
next  year's  consumption. 

With  respect  to  our  fossil  resources,  there 
is  a  very  real  posslblUty  that  In  a  very  short 
span  of  the  next  century  we  could  use  up 
natures  work  of  a  hundred  mUUon  years. 

POWER    GROWTH 

Predictions  of  the  demand  for  energy  con- 
tinue to  mount.  The  rate  of  growth  for  the 
past  30  years  has  seen  a  doubling  of  omx 
capacity  every  ten  years.  Part  of  the  demand 
comes  from  the  increased  consumption  per 
home  owner  and  of  course  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding numbers  oi  homes  as  our  P0P}i»- 
tlon  grows.  The  average  Individual  in  1950 
used  approximately  2000  kw-hrs  per  7f-^ 
1968  this  number  grew  to  approximately  6500 
kw-hr.  For  1980  this  is  estimated  to  be  11,500 
kw-hr. 

Industrial  use  of  power  has  been  growing 
also  Electrical  World  recently  reported  in- 
dustry's use  as  meastu-ed  by  the  amount  con- 
sumed per  employee.  Ten  years  ago  thlB  was 
approximately  24.800  kw-hr  per  year.  Today 
the  figure  Is  37,912  kw-hr.  Without  this  in- 
dustrial growth  we  obviously  would  not  be 
enjoying  the  standards  of  Uvlng  we  now 
have.  Nor  would  we  be  paying  the  same  im- 
portant leadership  role  in  the  free  world. 
Interestingly  enough  statistics  on  energy  con- 
sumption U  a  sensitive  index  to  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  per  capita  U.S.  consumption  Is  83  times 
that  of  India,  for  example. 

How  does  one  translate  the  predicted 
KTOWth  In  demand  Into  ability  to  supply?  A 
report  sponsored  by  OST  on  "Considerations 
Affecting  Steam  Power  Plant  Site  Selection 
estunated  that  In  the  U.S.  in  the  next  two 
decades  255  new  power  plant  sites  would  be 
needed  for  thermal  plants  of  500  mw  capac- 
ity and  larger.  To  satUfy  such  future  needs 
win  be  a  major  task.  It  takes  on  the  order 
of  5-7  years  to  get  a  plant  on  line.  "  wlU 
involve  the  investiment  of  wnions  of  dollars 
in  plants  and  careful  planning  to  have  them 
ready  as  needed.  Power  shortages  have  been 
experienced  In  some  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  reserve  capacity  of  various  systems  have 
been  reported  as  being  below  normal  levels. 
Briefly  stated  that  Is  an  energy  need  out- 
look but  there  Is  another  to  which  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  principaUy  here, today. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    SCENE 

In  almost  any  major  activity  we  undertake 
m  our  society  today,  there  U  represented  In 
some  way  a  conflict  of  views.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  is  a  new  housing  development,  a 
new  bridge,  a  new  highway,  a  new  recrea- 
tional facility,  or  what  not.  The  expansion 
of  the  power  industry  Is  no  exception.  Prog- 
ress towards  goals  we  as  a  society  set  for 
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ourseWee  r«qulr«9  the  resolution  of  theee 
conaicta,  hopefully  through  democrmtlc 
processes  and  for  the  common  good. 

Those  who  are  striving  to  meet  the  nation's 
energy  needs  are  more  and  more  finding 
themselves  facing  citizen  concern  about  the 
degradation  of  the  environment — the  air 
they  breathe,  the  water  they  drink  and  the 
landscapes  they  enjoy.  The  concern  is  being 
translated  Into  action  programs  at  all  levels, 
from  the  site  of  new  facilities  to  the  national 
scene.  The  President,  for  example,  recently 
signed  Into  law  a  bill  setting  forth  a  national 
policy  on  the  environment  and  establishing 
a  Council  on  the  Evironment.  Other  bills  are 
In  various  stages  of  consideration  In  Con- 
gress dealing  with  the  matter  of  pollution 
abatement  and  environmental  protection. 

Power  plants  per  se  are  not  being  singled 
out  for  criticism  but  appear  caught  up  In  the 
growing  sentiment  that  the  environmental 
Impact  of  sc  much  that  our  highly  Indus- 
trialized society  Is  doing  has  not  been  ade- 
quately considered.  The  new  technology  of 
nuclear  power  Is  being  Introduced  into  a 
highly  Industrialized  society  severely  dis- 
turbed about  past  failures  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  air  and  water  and  to  <iope  ade- 
quately with  our  mounds  of  solid  wastes. 

AKC    BXCTTLATOaT    >OUt 

We  believe  that  nuclear  power  can  fulflll 
a  large  portion  of  the  nation's  energy  needs 
with  minimum  Impact  on  the  environment. 
We  say  this  because  this  new  technology  has 
from  the  first  been  developed  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  for  careful  control  of 
effluent  releases  to  the  environment  In  the 
interest  of  public  health  and  safety.  This 
need  Is  deeply  reflected  In  the  design,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  nuclear  reactors 
all  of  which  are  the  subjects  of  detailed  re- 
view by  AEC  before  any  reactor  facility  can 
be  constructed.  This  review  Is  conducted  as 
a  part  of  the  process  of  licensing. 

The  licensing  and  regulation  of  nuclear 
reactors  was  the  subject  of  hearings  held  be- 
fore the  JCAE  several  years  ago  The  record 
of  those  hearings*  provide  valuable  refer- 
ence m*terlal  for  those  who  are  Interested  In 
the  details  of  the  process. 

Briefly  stated  the  process  for  obtaining 
the  construction  permit  commonly  begins  by 
Informal  discussions  between  the  regulatory 
staff  of  the  Commission  and  the  utility  In- 
terested In  building  Formal  proceedings 
begin  with  the  submission  by  the  utility  of 
an  application  describing  the  design  and 
location  of  the  reactor.  Copies  of  the  ap- 
plication are  made  available  to  the  public 
and  distributed  by  AEC  to  various  other  in- 
volved government  organizations.  The  ap- 
plication Is  analyzed  by  the  regulatory  staff 
of  the  Commission  and  discussed  with  the 
utility  A  staff  report  Is  sent  to  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS). 
a  statutory  committee  of  Independent  ex- 
perts The  AORS  reviews  the  application  and 
dlscxisses  the  project  with  the  regulatory 
Staff  and  the  utility  (commonly  supported 
by  the  reactor  supplier  on  technical  aspects) . 
The  ACHS  conclusions  and  recommendations 
are  reported  to  the  AEC  and  made  public 
A  public  hearing  U  subsequently  held,  usually 
near  the  proposed  site  The  hearing  is  held 
before  a  three-member  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board,  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. After  renewing  the  tesUmony  and 
records  of  the  case,  including  the  regulatory 
staff  and  ACRS  reports,  the  Board  decides 
for  or  agalnrt  granUng  a  construction  per- 
mit. The  Board's  decUlon  U  subject  to  re- 
^«^  by  the  five-member  Atomic  Energy 
CoDunlsslon. 

When  the  design  detalU  have  become 
finalized  and  the  construction  work  well  ad- 
vanced, the  applicant  submiu  additional  In- 
formation now  available  on  his  facility  and 
appUe*  for  an  operating  license.  The  review 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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procedure  for  the  oonstructton  permit  Is 
largely  repeated  except  that  no  public  hear- 
ing Is  mandatory.  However.  If  controversy  or 
significant  safety  Issues  existed  at  the  con- 
struction permit  hearing,  the  AEC  Is  under 
obligation  to  consider  holding  hearings  on 
the  operating  license  also. 

The  operating  license  as  Issued  Includes, 
In  the  form  of  technical  specifications,  a  set 
of  operating  limits  and  conditions  estab- 
lished in  the  Interest  of  safety.  Under  rules 
of  the  Conunlsslon.  these  technical  specifica- 
tions sen-e  as  a  definition  of  facility  features 
and  operating  conditions  that  cannot  be 
changed  without  prior  Commission  approval. 

The  Conmilsslon's  regulatory  staff,  through 
"compliance"  inspectors  who  conduct  site 
visits,  and  through  review  of  operating  ex- 
perience and  plant  cbangee.  maintains  a 
continuing  surveillance  of  the  licensed  re- 
actors In  the  public  safety  Interest. 

In  discussing  with  members  of  the  public 
the  licensing  program  of  the  AEC,  several 
basic  misunderstandings  have  become  ap- 
parent as  well  as  an  appreciation  on  our  part 
of  some  of  the  frustration  citizen  groups 
face  in  finding  a  forum  for  expressing  their 
views.  The  AEC  can  act  only  within  the  legal 
framework  eeUbllshed  by  law.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  the  public  clearly  understand  what 
AEC  does  and  does  not  do  under  current 
legislation. 

The  AEC  Does  Not — 

Make  any  determination  that  any  par- 
ticular community  or  region  served  by  a  util- 
ity requires  additional  electrical  generation 
capacity. 

Impose  Its  views  on  the  decision  making 
process  of  any  municipality  or  utility  in 
selecUng  among  the  alternatives  for  supply- 
ing their  power  needs. 

Choose  the  site  upon  which  reactor  facili- 
ties are  to  be  built. 

Subsidize  the  capital  Investment  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  facilities. 

Establish  rules  or  standards  Involving  en- 
vironmental effects  of  reactor  siting,  con- 
struction and  operation  other  than  radio- 
logical 

The  AEC  Does — 

Provide  Informal  advice  to  utilities  re- 
garding alternate  sites  they  may  have  under 
consideration. 

Reviews  the  site  selected  by  an  appII6aht 
for  a  license,  together  with  the  facility 
planned  for  InsUllatlon  at  that  site.  Such 
reviews  have  centered  largely  upon  public 
health  and  safety  Issues  that  arise  from 
radiological  considerations  of  plant  opera- 
tions. 

Establish  criteria  and  standards  governing 
aspects  of  design,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  reactors  as  they  pertain  to  public 
radiological  health  and  safety. 

Conducts  a  Public  Hearing  wherein  such 
diversity  of  views  as  may  exist  with  respect 
to  safety  matters  can  be  expressed. 

STATK  AND  LOCAL  AUTHoarnxs 
Since  this  listing  of  what  AEC  does  hardly 
covers  the  total  spectrum  of  public  Inter- 
ests, the  question  remains  as  to  where  do 
the  other  aspects  of  power  plant  siting  get 
reviewed.  This  varies  considerably  from  state 
to  sUte.'  The  following  are  illustrative  of 
some  of  the  Initiatives  undertaken  by  states. 
In  New  York  a  law  enacted  in  May  1908  au- 
thorizes the  Atomic  and  Space  Development 
Authority  to  designate  plant  sites  and  then 
to  acquire,  develop,  prepare  and  furnish 
them  for  sale  or  lease  to  electric  utilities 
or  to  the  New  Tork  SUte  Power  Authority. 
This  gives  the  Initiative  In  developing  sites 
to  the  State  rather  than  leaving  it  up  to  the 
utilities.  In  theory,  this  places  the  Authority 
In  a  far  better  position  to  reconcile  the  many 
InteresU  Involved  In  siting.  It  U  understood 
that  the  Authority  Is  to  cooperate  with  the 
Bute  agencies  involved  in  health,  safety 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources  when 
choosing  and  developing  sites. 
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New  Tork  requires  that  anyone  In  the  SUte 
intending  to  construct  a  nuclear  steam-elec- 
trlc  plant  file  an  environmental  feasibility 
report  with  the  State  Department  of  Health 
at  the  same  time  It  files  a  Preliminary  Safety 
Analysis  Report  with  the  USAEC.  The  utility 
must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  prior  to  construction  of  the 
plant  allowing  thermal  discharge  from  the 
facility  to  the  waters  of  the  State.* 

In  Oregon  the  Governor's  Nuclear  Devel- 
opment Coordinating  Committee  has  been 
given  the  task  of  balancing  the  desire  for 
economic  development  and  the  need  for 
power  with  the  need  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  the  environment.  The 
Committee  will  attempt  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties of  both  the  utilities  and  State  agencies 
Involved  in  conservation  and  regulatory 
matters. 

Washington  SUte  has  an  eight-member 
Joint  Committee  on  Nuclear  Energy  and  a 
Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy Development.  They  are  concerned  with 
establishing  siting  criteria. 

California  has  established  a  Resources 
Agency  Power  Plant  Siting  Committee,  with 
the  responsibility  to  facilitate  the  varlo\ia 
approvals  needed  to  construct  a  power  plant. 
TTie  committee  Includes  represenUtlves  from 
the  State  Departments  of  Fish  and  Game. 
Parks  and  Recreation.  Water  Resources.  Har- 
bors and  Water  Craft.  Conservation.  State 
Water  Resources  Control  Board,  the  Water 
Quality  Control  Board  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Health.  Following  review  by  the 
Resources  Agency  Siting  Committee,  a  utility 
must  also  obUln  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  from  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  (Investor  owned  utili- 
ties only)  and  a  permit  for  liquid  discharges 
from  the  Regional  Water  Quality  Control 
Board. 

In  Maryland^  legislation  wss  passed  In 
1969  that  requires  a  permit  to  be  obUlned 
from  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  before 
construction  of  power  plsnts  and  transmis- 
sion lines  can  be  started.  Water  resources 
laws  were  also  amended  so  that  water  use 
permits  must  now  be  obtained  before  con- 
struction begins. 

BNVmONMFNTA:.    rTTECTS 

In  his  recent  SUte  of  the  Union  address 
the  President  predicted  growth  In  our  Orosa 
National  Product  of  500  blllirn  dollars  over 
the  next  ten  years.  It  Is  clear  that  such 
growth  will  not  occur  without  some  Impact 
upon  our  surroundings.  The  ch^Ilpn^e  we 
face  Is  one  both  of  growth  and  the  oroteo- 
tton  of  our  environment.  With  respect  to 
both  of  theee  goals  we  believe  that  objec- 
tively evaluated  nuclesj-  power  will  show  de- 
cided advantages  compared  to  alternatives 
now  available.  Although  we  believe  In  nu- 
clear power,  we  would  not  lead  anvone  to  be- 
lieve that  Its  application  for  generation  of 
power,  anvmore  than  any  other  method,  will 
result  In  no  environmental  effects.  Nuclear 
planu.  like  their  fossil  counterparts,  release 
waste  heat  to  the  environment.  The  nuclear 
plant  operates  at  temperature  and  pressure 
conditions  that  allow  less  conversion  of  heat 
generated  Into  electrical  energy  The  end  re- 
sult Is  to  eject  more  unused  heat  Into  the 
environment.  Depending  upon  the  local  sit- 
uation this  may  require  one  of  several  differ- 
ent cooling  arrangements,  each  with  its  own 
set  of  advanuges  or  disadvantages  Possibly 
In  some  locations,  a  more  optimum  balance 
between  need  for  power  and  thermally  cre- 
ated effecU  could  lead  to  selection  of  al- 
ternate siting.  Looked  at  broadly  and  with 
the  eye  to  future  growth,  the  matter  of  op- 
timum locatlsns  for  power  plants  may  re- 
quire new  reglontl  approaches. 

Water  qu-\llty  standards  with  respect  to 
thermal  effecU  are  established  by  the  sUtes 
under  guidelines  set  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  (Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Agency).  Nuclear  power  plants  are  being  de- 
signed and  operated  within  the  restrictions 
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set  by  such  standards.  In  some  cases  cool- 
ing towers  have  been  required  to  avoid  rais- 
ing cooling  water  temperatures  above  allow- 
able Umlts.  Whereas  limits  on  thermal  dis- 
charge Into  the  cooling  waters  from  nuclear 
plants  have  not  heretofore  been  Included  In 
the  conditions  of  a  license  Issued  by  the  AEC, 
the  AEC  has  supported  legislation  that  would 
require  certification  by  the  8tat«  that  a  fa- 
cility Is  designed  to  meet  lU  water  quality 
standards  before  AEC  could  grant  a  license. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  still  pending. 

In  the  meantime,  the  AEC  includes  In  its 
processing  of  each  application  for  a  construc- 
tion permit  a  review  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  of  possible  thermal  impact  of  opera- 
tion of  the  plant.  The  comments  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  Department  of  Interior 
are  sent  back  to  the  utility  with  an  urging 
that  they  cooperate  with  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies.  Copies  of  such  corre- 
spondence are  sinUlarly  sent  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  state  where  the  plant  Is  to  be 
located. 

Nuclear  plants  do  release  small  amotints 
of  radioactivity  to  the  environment.  These 
are,  however,  kept  well  within  limits  esub- 
Ushed  as  safe  by  competent  authorities.  These 
limits  are  such  that  persons  can  live  next  to 
such  planU  without  being  exposed  to  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  radiation  background 
level  In  which  they  live  every  day.  For  exam- 
ple, liquid  effluents  released  from  nuclear 
power  plants  to  public  streams  or  water 
bodies  must  meet  drinking  water  tolerances 
at  the  point  of  discharge.  One  might  ask  how 
many  Industrial  esUbllshments  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities  could  meet  the  same  test? 

RADIATION    PROTECTION    STANDARDS 

Let  me  say  a  brief  word  about  the  radio- 
logical standards  that  are  bsislc  to  the  control 
exercised  over  reactors.  The  standards  Issued 
by  AEC  as  regulations  are  based  upon  guides 
developed  by  the  Federal  Radiation  Coxincll 
and  approved  by  the  President  for  guidance 
use  by  federal  agencies.  The  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  Is  made  up  of  members  of  the 
President's  cabinet  and  Is  chaired  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  FRC  draws  upon  the  best 
technical  expertise  In  the  nation  on  radia- 
tion protection  matters  and  takes  Into  ac- 
count the  recommendations  of  Independent 
national  and  international  bodies  such  aathe 
National  Coxincll  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  MeasuremenU  (NCRP)  and  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Radiation  Protection 
(ICRP) .  (Note:  This  subject  of  standards  was 
discussed  extensively  In  the  November  JCAE 
Hearings  and  more  recently  In  those  held 
January  27-29,  1970.  The  record  of  those 
hearings  represents  valuable  reference  mate- 
rial for  those  Interested  In  more  detail.) 

In  summary — 

AEC  recognizes  and  shares  the  concern  of 
people  about  the  environment. 

We  believe  nuclear  power  is  being  de- 
veloped and  applied  consistent  with  the 
growing  national  need  for  an  energy  source 
other  than  our  non-renewable  fuels  and  the 
demand  for  a  better  environment. 

We  know  of  no  power  source  that  will 
eliminate  entirely  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment, but  of  the  alternatives  available  for 
minimizing  the  Impact,  nuclear  power  has 
decided  merlu. 
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Remarks  bt  Da.  William  A.  Brttngs,  Chief, 
FisR  Toxicology  Laboratory,  Ohio  Basin 
Region,  FkossAL  Water  Polltttion  Con- 
trol Administration 

(Note. — Rgures  referred  to  are  not  repro- 
duced In  the  Record.) 

For  no  other  type  of  pollution  problem  can 
one  find  so  much  divergence  of  opinion 
among  knowledgeable  people  than  that  re- 
garding effects  of  thermal  additions  to  natu- 
ral waters.  The  disagreement  becomes  some- 
what understandable  If  one  realizes  that 
temperature  Is  a  necessary  component  of  the 
life  system  of  all  plants  and  animals  and 
that  there  cannot  be  a  system  without  tem- 
peratures. For  this  reason,  the  selection  of 
permissible  temperatures  for  natural  bodies 
of  water  is  a  problem  of  selecting  some  in- 
termediate range  based  on  various  water 
uses. 

Aquatic  life  has  received  more  attention 
than  other  water  uses  because  the  aquatic 
organisms  must  remain  In  the  stream  con- 
tinuously and  cannot  escape  the  effects  of 
altered  temperature  patterns.  To  emphasize, 
however,  the  effects  that  thermal  additions 
may  have  on  other  water  uses.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  recognize  some  of  these  other  effects 
and  further  recognize  that  the  results  of 
thermal  addition  are  not  all  bad  and  that 
each  aspect  must  be  considered  before  mak- 
ing a  decision.  Krenkel,  Thackston  and  Par- 
ker, In  1969,  published  a  paper  that  discussed 
the  role  of  impoundments  and  temperature 
on  the  waste  assimilative  capacity  of  natural 
waters.  They  cited  several  examples  to  docu- 
ment their  statements,  and  showed  that  in 
the  Coosa  River  to  malnUln  the  same  dis- 
solved oxygen  concentrations,  a  rise  In  tem- 
perature of  9*F  above  the  existing  summer 
temperature  of  77 'F  results  In  a  reduction  of 
the  waste  assimilative  capacity  of  the  stream 
by  11,000  pounds  per  day  of  oxygen  demand- 
ing wastes.  Other  examples  can  be  cited,  but 
this  one  will  Illustrate  the  point  that  raising 
the  temperature  of  water  does  reduce  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  that  a  body  of 
water  can  accommodate  and  degrade.  There- 
fore, Increased  stream  temperatures  necessl- 
Ute  higher  treatment  efficiencies  by  down- 
stream wastes  sources  and  thereby  Increase 
treatment  costs. 

Public  health  officials  and  water  microbi- 
ologists have  long  recognized  that  higher 
temperatures  accelerate  the  rate  of  bacterial 
growth.  The  larger  numbers  of  bacteria  in 
warm  waters  is  well  documented  and  real- 
ized. Higher  temperatures  not  only  resiilt  in 
higher  numbers  of  indicator  bacteria  such  as 
the  collforms  but  they  also  result  in  higher 
ntimbers  of  bacteria  that  are  pathogenic  to 
man.  As  water  temperatures  rise,  therefore, 
closer  attention  must  be  given  to  bacterial 
numbers  and  types. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  as  the  temperature 
of  water  rises,  Its  utility  for  cooling  purposes 
decreases  so  that  It  Is  In  the  Industry's  own 
good  to  maintain  cool  temperatures  In  nat- 
ural waters  If  they  are  to  be  used  for  cooling 
purposes. 

In  regard  to  the  problems  of  aquatic  life 
as  they  are  afflected  by  temperature,  m&ny 
disagreements  exist  between  experts  because 
the  experts  frequently  are  talking  about 
different  types  of  aquatic  life.  Almost  every- 
one recognizes  that  cool  streams  provide 
trout  fishing,  and  almost  everyone  recognizes 
that  carp  are  found  in  warm  ptonds,  lakes 
and  rivers.  This  Is  primarily  due  to  temper- 
ature, and  It  illustrates  a  point  which  we  all 
understand  but  fall  to  remember  when  tem- 
perature standards  are  discussed.  The  kind 
of  aquatic  life  that  is  to  be  protected  must 
be  Identified  If  meaningful  standards  for 
temperature  are  to  be  derived.  In  some  cases, 
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generalizations  can  be  made,  as  for  example, 
the  cool  water  requirements  of  nearly  all 
trout  and  salmon,  but  for  other  fisheries,  the 
specific  types  must  be  Identified. 

Figure  1  Illustrates  the  effect  of  various 
temperatures  on  the  abimdance  of  different 
kinds  of  phytoplankton  that  will  exist,  de- 
pending on  the  temperature.  In  the  range 
from  68  to  75°F,  diatoms  are  predominate 
type  of  plankton  present.  In  the  range  from 
86  to  95  °F,  green  algae  are  most  abundant, 
and  above  96  *F,  blue-green  algae  predomi- 
nate. Blue-greens  are  the  least  desirable  food 
organisms  for  aquatic  life  and  ase  Important 
In  regard  to  taste  and  odor  problems.  Slg- 
worth  (1957)  stated  that  over  80%  of  all 
odor  problems  from  water  are  associated  with 
algae.  They  can  be  responsible  for  a  great 
variety  of  odors  according  to  Palmer  and 
Tarzwell  (1955),  many  of  which  are  associ- 
ated with  blue-green  algae  blooms  related 
to  elevated  temperatures.  Warm  water.  In 
addition  to  contributing  to  algae  blooms,  is 
conducive  to  volatilization  of  odoriferous 
substances  arising  from  algae,  decaying  vege- 
tation, and  Industrial  wastes.  These  sub- 
stances would  not  be  released  at  lower  tem- 
peratures. One  of  the  most  widespread  and 
troublesome  of  "natural"  odor  problems 
arises  from  actlnomycetes,  according  to 
Rosen  (1969).  The  growth  of  this  organism 
Is  accelerated  at  higher  temperatures;  lU 
optimum  tempertaiire  Is  86°F. 

Flgrure  2  Illustrates  the  effect  of  maximum 
temperatures  on  the  number  of  Invertebrate 
organisms  that  occurred  In  a  Pennsylvania 
stream.  These  data  have  been  taken  from 
Trembly  ( 1961 ) ,  and  the  study  was  financed 
by  the  power  Industry.  As  the  temperature 
increases,  there  Is  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  kinds  of  organisms.  For  example,  the 
number  decreases  by  64%  as  the  tempera- 
ture Increases  from  80  to  87''F,  and  when 
the  temperature  increases  from  87  to  93  °F, 
there  is  a  24%  loss.  Such  drastic  reductions 
in  the  kinds  of  food  organisms  must  be 
carefully  considered  If  the  production  of 
sport  and  commercial  fishes  is  to  be 
preserved. 

figure  3  Illustrates  the  effect  of  sustained 
constant  temperatures  on  the  reproductive 
potential  of  a  minnow  that  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  States  and  that  pro- 
vides an  important  food  source  for  sport 
and  commercial  fishes.  This  curve  shows  that 
a  constant  temp>erature  of  79  *F  as  oompjared 
to  72°F  resulted  In  a  25%  loss  in  reproduc- 
tive cap>acity.  (This  spiecies  does  not  require 
a  winter  chill  pwrlod.)  Note,  that  at  a  con- 
stant temp>erature  of  86  °F,  there  was  almost 
zero  reproduction.  This  illustrates  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  reproductive  stage;  a  temp>era- 
ture  of  90*F  would  cause  no  immediate  mor- 
tality but  would  eliminate  the  sp>ecles  be- 
cause reproduction  woiild  be  inhibited. 

Figure  4  shows  another  experiment  In 
which  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the 
growth  rate  of  the  white  sucker  was  meas- 
ured. Both  beneficial  effects  of  temperature 
and  adverse  effects  are  evident  In  different 
temperature  ranges.  As  the  temperature  is 
increased  from  SO'F  to  81*F,  there  is  a  pro- 
noiuxced  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  suck- 
ers. As  the  temp>erat\u'e  exceeds  81*  F,  there 
is  a  reduction  In  growth,  and,  at  86*F, 
growth  Is  one-seventh  of  that  occtirring  at 
81  *F.  Furthermore,  a  temi>erature  of  90*F 
wlU  km  this  fish  In  a  96-hour  p>erlod.  The 
Important  prindpial  Is  that  the  best  tem- 
perature for  growth  Is  very  close  to  the 
lethal  temperatiire.  One,  two,  or  three  de- 
grees may  determine  the  difference  between 
high  production  and  complete  elimination 
of  a  papulation  of  fishes. 

Figure  6  contains  daU  similar  to  that  of 
the  previous  figure,  but  for  three  other  spe- 
cies of  fish.  Here  again,  both  the  beneficial 
effect  and  the  adverse  effect  of  temp>erature 
on  largemouth  bass,  northern  pike  and  brook 
trout  can  be  seen.  The  temperatiire  provid- 
ing best  growth  Increases  from  59*  F  for  the 
brook  trout  to  81*   F  for  the  largemouth 
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bus  This  ngure  illustnkt«B  two  principles. 
First  the  b««t  t«mper»ture  and  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  temperature  for  aquatic 
life  depends  on  the  species  that  are  being 
considered.  If  a  brook  trout  stream  were 
warmed  to  a  temperature  of  81'  P.  U  would 
have  a  temperature  suitable  as  a  largemouth 
bass  stream.  The  trout  would  be  killed,  pike 
would  be  in  an  undesirable  temperature 
range,  but  largemouth  bass  would  be  at  their 
optimum  temperature 

Figure  6  shows  the  data  plotted  In  a  differ- 
ent manner  Growth  increases  as  the  low 
temperatures  are  raised  to  intermediate  tem- 
peratures and  then  there  is  a  pronounced 
decrease  in  growth  as  the  lethal  temperatures 
are  approached. 

Figure  7  Illustrates  the  type  of  annual 
temperature  pattern  which  is  necessary  to 
support  vellow  perch  and  largemouth  bMS. 
Two  curves  are  plotted:  the  upper  one  is  for 
lethal  temperatures  at  various  times,  and  the 
lower  cune  represents  safe  temperatures  re- 
quired during  various  periods  of  the  year  in 
order  to  permit  normal  growth  and  repro- 
duction A3  indicated  on  the  figure,  the  solid 
Une  represent*  hard  data,  and  the  dotted 
line  is  based  upon  data  pertaining  to  other 
species  or  Inferred  from  data  from  field  or 
r^ated  laboratory  studies  The  dotted  Unes 
are  not  figments  of  imagination,  but  are 
based  on  sound  reasoning  and  principles. 
During  the  period  when  eggs  and  sperm  are 
developing  within  the  adult,  cooler  temper- 
atures are  necessary  As  the  stages  of  the 
Ufe  cycle  progress  from  spawning,  to  fry  to 
QngerUngs  and  adult*,  acceptable  iemp«- 
atures  become  progressively  higher.  The 
lethal  temperatures  differ  throughout  the 
year.  For  example.  70'  F  1*  lethal  to  yellow 
perch  m  the  winter  time. 

This  Is  because  perch  are  acclimated,  or 
adjusted,  to  a  much  lower  temperature  dur- 
in  the  winter  period,  and  they  cannot  tol- 
erate the  summer  temperatures  at  that  lime. 
People  experience  this.  too.  A  temperature 
at  50'P  Is  very  chilly  when  It  occurs  in  the 
summer,  and  yet  It  is  a  very  balmy,  pleasant 
temperature  when  It  occurs  in  the  winter 
time  Lethal  temperature*  for  the  eggs  are 
much  lower  than  for  adults  and.  therefore. 
extreme  temperatures  during  the  spawning 
must  not  exceed  a  Umlt  based  on  the  tem- 
peratures safe  for  the  eggs.  Even  though  the 
perch  and  the  largemouth  bass  are  considered 
warm  water  fish,  the  largemouth  bass  can 
tolerate  and.  in  fact,  thrive  in  much  warmer 
water  than  can  the  yellow  perch.  The  curves 
shown  in  thu  figure  are  representative  of 
many  Important  fish  species  that  spawn  In 
the  sprtc^tlme.  The  calendar  months  are  on 
the  horizontal  scale  and  show  that  the  period 
for  developing  the  sex  products  is  during 
the  winter  months  and  the  spawning  period 
Is  In  the  spring 

In  Figure  8  similar  cxirves  are  given  for  the 
fathead  minnow  and  the  brook  trout.  Brook 
trout  spawning  occurs  In  the  fall  months  and 
during  a  declining  temperature.  The  strin- 
gent requirements  during  the  reproductive 
season  for  the  brook  trout  must  exist  In  the 
autumn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fathead 
minnow  Is  a  summer  spawner  having  a  long 
period  of  spawning  and  acceptable  tempera- 
tures for  spawning  must  exist  during  the 
summer  months:  during  the  winter,  this 
species  does  not  spawn  and  need  be  protected 
only  against  temperature  shock.  Chill  periods 
(cooler  temperatures  during  the  winter)  are 
not  required  for  this  species,  but  one  Is 
needed  for  other  species.  These  points  must 
be  evaluated  when  developing  appropriate 
standards  for  a  body  of  water,  and  curves  for 
all  of  the  important  species  to  be  protected 
must  be  considered  In  order  to  maintain  the 
desired  fishes. 

Figure  9  shows  recommended  standards 
that  were  derived  for  the  Ohio  River  to  pro- 
tect a  group  of  species,  and  are  baaed  on 
curves  such  as  those  in  Figures  7  and  8  and 
on  existing  temperature  data  for  the  River. 
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Tou  can  see  that,  during  the  months  of  April 
through  June,  the  existing  temperatures  most 
closely  approached  the  maximum  permissible 
temperatures  for  reproduction  and  growth. 
Therefore,  it  Is  during  these  months  that 
close  attention  must  be  given  to  heat  addi- 
tions During  this  period,  there  Is  the  least 
margin  of  safety  for  heat  aaslmlUtlve  capac- 
ity. It  is  obvious  that  the  temperature  could 
be  raised  more  In  the  winter  and  summer 
months  than  during  the  spring  period. 

Figure  10  has  the  geographic  range  of  the 
smalLmouth  bass  superimposed  on  a  map  of 
the  United  States.  Natural  stream  temper- 
atures Increase  from  north  to  south  and 
certain  fish  do  not  live  In  the  South  because 
the  water  Is  too  warm  The  Important  point 
Is  that  the  amount  of  heat  that  can  be  added 
above  natural  stream  temperatures  is  less 
In  the  southern  than  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  range  Therefore.  In  setung  tempera- 
ture criteria,  the  requirements  of  the  animal 
and  the  existing  stream  conditions  must  be 
considered  before  the  amount  of  heat  that 
can  be  added  without  adverse  effect,  can  be 
determined. 

Figure  11  shows  a  generalized  situation  in 
which  the  effect  of  a  heated  effluent  does  not 
occur  at  the  point  of  discharge  but.  instead 
at  some  point  many  miles  downstream.  This 
stream  Is  cooler  than  It  ought  to  be.  con- 
sidering the  climate  In  which  It  exlsU.  Many 
trout  and  salmon  streams  would  be  examples 
of   this   type   of   stream,    actually   becoming 
warmwater    streams    without    any    artificial 
heat  addition.  Usually  springs  or  snow  melt 
waters  feed  such  streams.  The  lower  curve  of 
the  graph   is  the  natural   temperature  pat- 
tern that  would  exlat  from  the  headwaters 
to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  If  no  heat  were 
added.  At  mile  100  downstream,  the  temper- 
ature naturally  exceeds  the  limit  for  trout, 
and  It  becomes  a  warmwater  stream.  This 
would  happen  If  no  heat  were  added.  If  at 
some  point,  say  at  mile  17  below  the  head- 
waters, an  amount  of  heat  Is  added  that  will 
raise    the    stream    temperature*    2*    F,    the 
stream  at  that  point  Is  not  harmed  for  the 
production   of   trout,    but  downstream   the 
temperattire    reaches    the    limit    for    trout 
sooner,  at  approximately  mile  83.  The  lower 
17  miles  of  the  stream  becomes  unsulted  for 
trout  production.  The  heat  was  added,  how- 
ever   60   miles   upstream.   Similarly.   If   the 
temperature  Is  mcreased  5»   F  at  the  same 
point,  unacceptable  temperatures  occur  even 
further    upstream;    the    upper    line    In    the 
graph  shows  that  there  has  been  a  loss  of  42 
miles  of  trout  waters  as  a  result  of  heat  addi- 
tion upstream   These  curves  depict  a  stream 
that  Is  cooler  than  the  air  equilibrium  tem- 
perature    The    opposite    situation    Is    more 
familiar  In  which  a  stream  Is  in  equilibrium 
with  the  climate,  and  when  heat  Is  added  to 
the  stream,  the  most  adverse  condition  exists 
near  the  point  of  discharge    This  reasoning 
led    to   the   recommendation    that    no   heat 
should   be  added  to  trout   streams.   It  is  a 
rather  unusual  situation  when  one  must  look 
for   the  most   adverse  conditions  far  down- 
stream from  the  point  at  which  the  effluent 
enters. 

To  summarize  the  Important  potnu.  Fig- 
ure 12  lists  the  beneficial  effects  of  thermal 
addition  Within  certain  llmlU.  thermal  ad- 
ditions will  promote  fish  growth,  and  they 
can  warm  water  and  make  It  more  suitable 
for  swimming.  Thermal  additions  can  keep 
harbors  open  In  the  winter  and  reduce  Ice 
damage  to  piling,  docks,  and  other  struc- 
tures. If  Ice  cover  Is  prevented,  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  water  Is  less  likely  to  be  de- 
pleted since  there  can  be  re-aeratlon  at  the 
surface  and  light  can  penetrate  the  surface, 
making  photosynthesis  possible. 

Figure  13  lists  some  adverse  effecto  of 
thermal  addition.  The  types  or  kinds  of  spe- 
cies present  are  likely  to  change.  Thermal 
plumes  displace  fish  from  local  areas  and 
reduce  the  habitat  available  and  suitable  for 
growth  and  reproduction.  Thermal  plumes 
have  retarded  or  blocked  migrations  of  anad- 


romous   fishes.   Since   fish   are   attracted   to 
warm  effluent  discharges  In  the  winter  (thus 
accounting   for   the   many   reporU   of   good 
fishing   In   power   plant   effluents)    there   is 
danger  of  fish  kills  when  fish  leave  the  heated 
effluent  and  enter  the  cold  or  surrounding 
waters,  or  when  planned  or  unplanned  plant 
shutdowns   occur    and    no    warm    water    Is 
available.  One  to  two  weeks  are  required  for 
fish  to  adjust  to  cold  temperatures,  and  so 
the  most  likely  time  for  thermal  shock  Is  In 
the  winter  months.  In  the  summer,  when  the 
thermal  effluent  exceeds  an  acceptable  tem- 
perature, the  fishes  avoid  the  discharge  area 
and  seek  other  locations  If  other  locations 
are    available.    Many    organisms    require    a 
particular  combination   of   day   length   and 
temperature  In  order  to  Initiate  or  terminate 
necessary  biological  processes.  Unless  care  Is 
exercised,  this  relationship  can  be  disrupted. 
Warmer  temperatures  result  in  faster  growth 
and    reproducUon    of    pathogenic    bacteria. 
Taste  and  odors  In  domestic  water  supplies 
Increase    with    increased   temperatures.   The 
ability  of  streams  to  assimilate  and  degrade 
organic  wastes  such  as  effluents  from  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  treatment  plants  Is  re- 
duced by  increased  temperatures   (If  DO.  Is 
maintained).  The  toxicity  of  pollutants  and 
the  disease  hazard  to  fish  Is  Increased  by  a 
rise  In  temperature. 

Finally,  Figure  l*  lists  some  of  the  Items 
that  must  be  considered  when  establishing 
temperature  standards.  The  complete  life 
cycle  must  be  protected:  it  Is  not  sufficient 
to  merely  prevent  fish  kills.  For  some  species, 
cooler  winter  temperatures  are  needed  in 
order  to  Initiate  the  reproductive  cycle.  In 
many  species,  the  optimum  temperature  Is 
very  near  the  lethal  temperature  The  speci- 
fied desired  species  must  be  considered  rather 
than  aquatic  life  as  a  group.  The  specifica- 
tion of  a  single  temperature  Is  not  enough 
to  Insure  suitable  conditions  for  acquatir 
life.  The  effects  of  temperature  on  acquatir 
life  are  not  "all  or  none"  and  may  be  posi- 
tive or  negative.  There  Is  no  temperature 
above  which  everything  is  bad  and  below 
which  everything  is  good.  The  application  of 
a  prescribed  rise  above  existing  temperatures 
will  lead  to  problems  in  some  areas  and  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  protect  organisms  In  one 
place  while  being  over  protective  In  another. 
Finally,  the  area  devoted  to  a  mixing  zone 
where  temperatures  or  other  conditions  are 
adverse  will  be  proportional  to  the  damage 
inflicted,  and.  for  that  reason,  these  areas 
should  be  kept  as  small  as  practicable. 
Proper  siting  of  discharges  Is  important  In 
this  regard. 

If  the  beneficial  effects,  the  adverse  effects, 
and  the  types  of  aquatic  life  and  water  uses 
to  be  protected  are  kept  In  mind,  many  con- 
flicts of  opinion  can  be  avoided  and  equitable 
conditions  can  be  developed  for  all  con- 
cerned. 


CELEBRATION  OP  72D  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  PRATERNAL  ORDER  OP 
EAGLES  IN  1970 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   P«NNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  real  pleasure  I  congrat- 
ulate the  oCQcers  and  members  of  the 
fine  rvatemal  Order  of  Eagles  on  the 
72d  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

This  excellent  fraternal  organization 
has  given  outstanding  service  to  Its 
members,  and  to  our  people  in  our  com- 
munities. States,  and  Nation.  We  give 
our  grateful  thanks  and  hearty  con- 
gratulations. 


February  17,  1970 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  brief  history  of 
the  Eagles: 

HISTOUCAL  Skxtch  or  tht  Fkateknal  Oboes 

or  Eagles 

(Compiled  by  Dan  Splaln) 

Nine  days  before  the  explosion  of  the 
battleship  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  touched 
off  the  Spanish-American  War,  six  lonely 
vaudeville  troupers  strolled  to  Moran's  Ship- 
yard on  the  tldeflats  of  Seattle  to  form  the 
Order  of  Good  Things  on  February  6.  1898. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization,  as  Its  first 
President.  John  Cort  later  related  was  "to 
make  human  Ufe  more  desirable  by  lessening 
Its  Ills  and  promoting  peace,  prosperity, 
gladness  and  hope." 

In  February.  1970,  In  a  new  wonder  age 
of  atoms,  missiles  and  moon  walks,  the  far- 
flung  Organization  that  sprouted  from  the 
Seattle  seedling — the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles— celebrates  today  the  72nd  Anniver- 
sary of  its  founding,  changelessly  devoted  to 
the  small  Ideals  proclaimed  by  Its  founders. 
Today  the  Order  embraces  over  1600  Aeries 
In  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, the  Philippines  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Possibly  not  in  their  fondest  predictions 
did  the  pioneers  of  the  Fraternity  envision 
such  tremendous  growth.  But  the  universal 
hunger  for  friendship  and  brotherhood 
struck  a  responsive  chord  as  the  theatrical 
men  played  In  other  cities  throughout  the 
nation.  New  Aeries  were  formed  rapidly  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Cort  was  elected  the 
first  Grand  Worthy  President  of  the  Order. 

The  Order  was,  and  remains  to  this  day 
the  Fraternity  of  the  Common  Man.  From 
mill,  mine  and  factory  mainly,  from  the  pro- 
fessions, and  from  public  life,  from  America's 
melting  pot,  the  Eagles  derived  their  strength, 
a  typical  cross-section  of  the  Nation.  Several 
years  ago.  Collier's  Magazine,  in  preparing 
an  article  about  the  Eagles  sent  their  writer 
to  the  local  Aerie  In  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  He 
asked  a  sp>okesman  to  define  the  Eagles.  He 
struck  this  response:  "You  want  to  know 
who  the  Eagles  are — 111  tell  you.  We're  the 
crowd  everybody  else  gets  lost  In." 

However,  not  all  Eagles  are  'lost  In  the 
crowd.'  Five  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
were  Eagles:  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Warren  G. 
Harding,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Eburry 
Truman  and  John  F.  Kennedy.  Former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  CX>urt  Earl  Warren 
1*  a  brother  Eagle.  Monsignor  Flanagan  of 
Boys'  Town  was  a  Past  President  of  the 
Omaha  Aerie  of  the  Eagles.  Former  Governor 
Lawrence  of  Pennsylvania  founded  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Aerie  In  1013  along  with  Con- 
gressman John  Morln  who  himself  served  the 
Order  as  Grand  Worthy  President.  World  War 
n  and  Korean  air  ace  Francis  Gabreskl 
(Col.,  Ret.  USAF)  Is  a  life  member  of  Oil 
City  Aerie  283.  J.  Edger  Hoover,  the  FBI 
Chief,  Is  a  brother  too.  Tlie  list  Is  Infinite. 
Eagles  are  people,  famous  and  obscure, 
mighty  and  humble,  great  and  small. 

Among  those  who  have  stood  out  from  the 
crowd  are  the  career  Eagles  themselves.  There 
was  Con  Mann,  the  hearty  Dutchman  from 
Milwaukee,  who  piloted  the  Fraternity  to  a 
position  of  national  prominence  In  the  early 
part  of  this  centtiry.  Then  there  was  Prank 
Herlng,  silver  haired  orator  from  Notre  Dame 
University,  who  made  the  first  known  plea 
for  the  observance  of  mother's  day,  who  later 
served  the  Elagle  Magazine  as  Its  editor  for 
many  years.  Among  contemporary  leaders  are 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  W. 
Hansen,  who  served  the  Order  twice  as  Its 
International  President:  Steven  V.  Thomas, 
present  International  President,  who  travels 
the  crossroads  of  the  Nation  garnering  sup- 
port for  EUigle  programs,  and  Maurice  Splaln, 
Jr.,  National  Membership  Department  leader 
who  cares  for  the  membership  growth  of  the 
Fighting  Fraternity. 
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In  the  three  decades,  from  1910  to  1940,  the 
burgeoning  Order  acquired  a  new  title,  "the 
Fighting  Fraternity."  In  those  years,  the 
Eagles  were  In  the  vanguard  in  social  legisla- 
tive progress,  moving  courageously  fighting 
for  changes  to  Insure  a  more  secure  life  for 
the  people  of  America.  In  1911,  In  Missouri, 
led  by  an  Eagle  Jtirlst,  Edward  Everett  Por- 
terfield,  the  Order  sponsored  the  first  moth- 
ers' pension  act.  A  year  later.  In  Wisconsin, 
Eagles  rallied  'round  a  young  Eagle  and  labor 
lawyer,  Daniel  Webster  Hoan,  later  mayor  of 
Milwaukee,  to  enact  the  first  workmen's 
compensation  act.  A  few  years  later,  the 
Eagles  began  to  demand  elimination  of  a 
national  scourge — the  poorhouse.  The  Rubi- 
con was  crossed  In  1923,  when  the  Montana 
legislature  passed  the  first  old  age  pension 
law  In  the  nation,  sponsored  by  prominent 
Eagle  legislator  Lester  Loble,  who  later  be- 
came the  Order's  Grand  Worthy  President. 
The  Order  successfully  campaigned  for  simi- 
lar laws  In  the  majority  of  the  states.  On  the 
national  front,  the  Eagles  launched  a  his- 
toric campaign  for  a  national  social  security 
act,  and  spent  more  than  a  miUlon  dollars 
for  printed  materials  to  publicize  and  popu- 
larize the  measure.  In  signing  the  act,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Invited  an  Eagle  delegation 
to  the  White  House  and  presented  them  with 
the  pen  used  to  sign  the  Act  Into  law.  In  so 
doing  Roosevelt  stated,  "The  pen  I  am  pre- 
senting to  the  Order,  one  used  to  sign  the 
Social  Security  Act,  Is  a  symbol  of  my  ap- 
proval of  the  Fraternity's  vision  and  courage." 

High  In  the  achievements  of  the  Order  is 
the  national  Mother's  Day  observance.  Back 
In  1904,  on  February  7,  Frank  Herlng  a  Notre 
Dame  professor  and  football  coach,  gave  the 
first  public  plea  for  a  mother's  day  observ- 
ance at  an  Indianapolis  Aerie  meeting.  In- 
spired by  Herlng's  address.  Eagle  Aeries  began 
sponsoring  Mother's  Day  programs  annually 
long  before  Congress  set  aside  the  second 
Sunday  In  May  as  a  day  reserved  for  that 
tribute,  yearly. 

The  Eagle  story  reserves  a  prominent  chap- 
ter for  the  youth  of  America.  With  youth 
programs.  Junior  sports,  teen-age  dances, 
youth  centers  sponsored  by  hundreds  of 
Aeries,  the  building  of  the  citizens  of  tomor- 
row Is  an  ever  paramount  project  of  the 
Order.  The  crowning  effort  In  this  field  came 
In  April,  1941,  when  the  fraternity  dedicated 
the  Eagle  Dormitory  at  Father  Flanagans 
Boys  Town  In  Nebraska. 

Then  World  War  n  arrived,  the  Eagles 
conceived  their  famed  Memorial  Foundation. 
a  trust  fund  created  by  donations  of  Aeries 
and  their  Auxiliaries  to  provide  physical  wel- 
fare services  and  college  educations  for  the 
children  of  the  Eagle  War  dead.  This  founda- 
tion was  later  expanded  to  Include  survivors 
of  Korean  and  Vietnam  War  dead,  and  Eagle 
police  and  firemen  killed  In  the  line  of  duty. 

While  significant  national  campaigns  have 
always  characterized  Eagle  activity,  the  'grass 
roots'  strength  lies  In  the  local  Aeries  and 
Auxiliaries.  Their  civic  and  benevolent  con- 
tributions have  been  generous  and  frequent. 
Blood  banks  to  save  lives,  an  Iron  lung  pur- 
chased for  a  young  polio  victim.  Aerie  quar- 
ters provided  for  a  teen-age  center,  a  Christ- 
mas Party  for  the  underprivileged  kids  In 
the  community,  funds  for  a  city  youth  play- 
ground: donations  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Community  Chest,  etc.  Is  but  a  part  of  the 
magnificent  benevolence  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles.  No  accurate  accounting  of 
the  total  spent  by  local  Aeries  and  Auxil- 
iaries for  charitable  purposes  has  ever  been 
kept,  but  no  doubt,  over  the  years  it  would 
run  In  to  staggering  millions.  And  In  terms 
of  human  happiness  and  betterment,  the 
amount  Is  above  the  monetary  realm,  and 
measured  only  In  terms  of  the  human  heart. 

In  the  1950's  the  Eagles  set  their  sights 
on  new  goals  to  'make  human  life  more 
desirable'.  During  that  decade  the  Eagles 
raised  over  one  million  dollars  for  the  Damon 
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Rtinyon  Cancer  Fund,  prompting  the  fund's 
founder  Walter  Wlnchell  to  write  In  his  na- 
tionally syndicated  coliunn  that  the  Eagles 
are  "the  Santa  Claus  of  the  Damon  Runyon 
Cancer  Fund."  The  Eagle  donation  of  $26,- 
000.00  for  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Four  Chaplains  at  Philadelphia,  memorial- 
izing the  four  chaplains  of  three  faiths  who 
gave  their  lives  in  WWII  aboard  the  UJS.S. 
Dorchester  bespeaks  the  Order's  zeal  for 
brotherhood  and  Inter-falth  unity.  Distribu- 
tion of  thousands  of  scrolls  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  schools  and  courts,  and  pres- 
entation of  Ten  Commandment  granite  mon- 
oliths to  many  American  cities  stresses  the 
Eagles'  concern  for  moral  and  spiritual  val- 
ues. 

In  cooperation  with  CARE,  the  Interna- 
tional relief  organization  the  Eagles  have  con- 
structed over  20  Eagles-CARE  Houses 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  decade  Just  passed,  the  Eagles 
fotinded  the  Max  Baer  Heart  Fund,  named 
after  the  late  Eagle  Heavyweight  Champ, 
which  has  donated  over  91,000,000.00  for 
heart  research.  In  the  ten  years  of  Its  ex- 
istence. The  Eagles  have  now  founded  the 
Eagles  Cancer  Fund  which  has  raised  a  mil- 
lion dollars  supplementing  the  amovmt  con- 
tributed to  the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund. 
Just  three  years  ago.  the  Eagles  founded  the 
Jimmy  Durante  Children's  Fund  to  contrib- 
ute funds  for  research  Into  the  catastrophic 
diseases  of  childhood.  Durante,  for  whom 
the  fund  Is  named,  has  long  been  an  active 
supporter  of  Eagle  programs. 

The  Eagles  are  also  responsible  for  legis- 
lation protecting  the  over  40  worker  from  Job 
discrimination  because  of  his  age. 

The  latest  Eagle  program  Is  "Hometown, 
U.S.A." — a  campaign  to  make  our  home- 
towns of  America  Just  a  little  bit  better  for 
you  and  me.  Seventy-two  years  young,  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  with  virility  and 
vision,  Is  Just  beginning  to  flex  Its  muscles. 


AIJTOS,  BOTTLES.  AND  SOLID  WASTE 
POLLUTION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  HiLiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident 
by  now  that  environmental  pollution  will 
be  one  of  the  crucial  issues  of  this  decade 
and  perhaps  of  the  next  several  decades. 
Unfortunately,  the  discussion  of  environ- 
mental pollution  has  tended  to  center  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  two  kinds  of 
pollution  which  are  best  known  and  for 
which  programs  of  control  already  ex- 
ist— air  and  water  pollution.  Granting 
that  air  and  water  are  perhaps  our  two 
most  vital  resources,  we  caimot  afford 
to  ignore  the  other  threats  to  our  en- 
vironment, threats  like  noise  pollution, 
and  solid  waste  pollution. 

Because  solid  waste  pollution  may  in 
time  come  to  rival  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion as  a  problem  demanding  the  atten- 
tion of  concerned  citizens,  I  take  pleasure 
in  joining  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuxr) 
in  sponsoring  a  bill  which  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  controlling 
solid  waste  pollution.  What  is  more,  un- 
like many  of  the  programs  which  are 
currently  being  discussed  for  control  of 
air  and  water  pollution,  these  proposals 
for  solid  waste  management  will  oiierate 
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at  practically  no  net  cost  to  the  Oovern- 
ment.  These  bills  should.  In  short,  be  in- 
valuable aids  in  combating  two  of  the 
worst  sources  of  solid  waste  pollution — 
abandoned  automobiles  and  nonblo- 
degrradable  bottles  and  containers. 

The  first  bill,  the  Abandoned  Automo- 
bile Act.  will  require  a  $30  refundable 
deposit  to  be  made  on  all  new  cars  sold 
in  the  United  SUtes.  The  deposit  will  be 
paid  by  the  car's  original  purchaser  and 
will  be  repaid  to  the  last  owner  when 
the  car  is  properly  junked  at  the  end  of 
Its  useful  life.  The  existence  of  this  re- 
fundable deposit  will  eliminate  the  situa- 
tion which  presently  exists  in  many  areas 
when  the  cost  of  towing  away  an  aban- 
doned vehicle  exceeds  it  salvage  value. 
When  such  a  situation  obtains,  it  is  im- 
possible to  convince  the  car's  last  owner 
to  have  the  vehicle  hauled  away  and  the 
local  authorities  must  do  so — if  they  have 
the  means  and  if  a  local  authority  will 
take  the  responsibility.  All  too  often, 
there  are  either  insuCBcient  means  or  In- 
sxifflcient  responsibility  to  deal  with 
abandoned  automobiles,  which  become 
part  of  the  American  landscape. 

The  bill  contemplates  licensing  of  au- 
tomobile disposal  agents  who  will  be  able 
to  dispose  of  abandoned  cars  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  sound  environmental 
practice.  Such  agents  will  be  paid  on  a 
per  auto  basis  for  their  salvage  activities. 
The  $30  deposits  will  be  placed  in  an  au- 
tomobile environmental  quality  trust 
fund  which  will  be  managed  by  a  four- 
man  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
President.  Interest  from  the  fund  will  be 
used  to  defray  costs  of  administering  the 
program  and  for  funding  programs  of 
salvage  and  disposal.  Violations  of  the 
disposal  requirement  provisions  of  the 
act  can  result  in  fines  of  up  to  $5,000. 

A  second  source  of  solid  waste  pollu- 
tion are  nonretumable  bottles  and  other 
containers  which  are  now  strewn  so  lib- 
erally along  roads  and  city  streets 
throughout  America.  So  numerous  are 
these  nonbiodegradable  containers — ma- 
terial which  will  not  decompose  as  part 
of  the  normal  organic  process  of  decay — 
that  many  of  us  look  back  with  nostalgia 
to  the  "good  old  days"  when  bottles  car- 
ried a  deposit  and  were  worth  returning 
to  the  store.  Apparently  many  manufac- 
turers found  that  it  was  cheaper  for  them 
to  put  out  their  products  in  nonretum- 
able containers.  The  problem  is  that  this 
policy  was  costly  for  the  rest  of  us — 
costly  in  terms  of  its  effects  on  our  en- 
virorunent  and  human  safety. 

The  bottle  bill  which  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today  will  take  a  step  toward  return- 
ing to  the  "good  old  days."  The  bill  will 
encourage  bottlers  to  package  his  product 
in  "deposit"  ccwitainers  which  are  return- 
able to  the  bottler  or  to  fill  bottles  upon 
which  a  tax  is  paid,  which  tax  Is  refund- 
able upon  return  of  the  bottle.  In  either 
case — whether  the  bottler  chooses  to  pass 
the  cost  on  to  the  consumer  or  to  pay  it 
himself — the  effect  will  be  to  put  a  pre- 
mium on  returning  tmttles  to  their  source, 
rather  than  throwing  them  into  a  lake, 
beside  a  road,  or  out  the  window.  An 
exception  is  made  for  containers  of  prod- 
ucts with  potential  health  or  medical 
uses.  In  addition,  nonrefundable  taxes 
will  be  levied  on  certain  types  of  plastic 
containers  which  have  proven  extremely 
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dUDcult  to  destroy  In  order  to  discourage 
their  use  by  manufacturers.  The  tax  will 
be  lifted  only  If  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Eklucation.  and  Welfare,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  certify  that  an  easy  meth- 
od of  dlsposabillty  has  been  developed  for 
that  material.  Retailers  will  be  compen- 
sated for  the  extra  costs  they  incur  in 
handling  returned  bottles.  Violations  of 
the  kwttling  and  tax  requirements  of  the 
act  will  be  subject  to  fines  of  up  to  $1,000. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  are  only  a 
start.  We  are  only  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  complex  nature  of  relationships 
l)etween  man  and  the  environment  in 
which  he  lives.  But  they  are  a  start.  They 
make  a  real  effort  to  deal  with  two  as- 
pects of  the  problem  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal which  most  plague  our  Nation.  I 
believe  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  taking 
the  Initiative  in  moving  to  deal  forth- 
rlghtly  and  effectively  with  the  environ- 
mental problems  caused  by  abandoned 
automobiles  and  discarded  bottles  and 
containers.  I  am  happy  to  Join  in  co- 
sponsoring  these  bills  which  open  the 
fight  against  solid  waste  pollution. 


INDEPENDENT  BOYS*  CLUBS 

SHOULD  BE  ELIGIBLE  TO  PAR- 
TICIPATE IN  THE  DONATED  FED- 
ERAL SURPLUS  PROPERTY  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PINNSTLTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February   17.   1970 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  sponsored  a  bill  which  Is  neither 
long  nor  complicated.  It  does  nothing 
more  or  less  than  make  independent 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  across  this  Nation 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  donated 
Federal  surplus  property  program  by 
adding  a  new  category  of  eligible  par- 
ticipants. "organlzatlor«  which  provide 
for  the  education  and  recreation  of  boys 
and  girls." 

Early  this  year,  I  was  contacted  by  one 
of  the  150  independent  boys  and  girls 
clubs  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Torresdale  Boys  Club,  one  of  the  major 
recreational  organizations  in  my  district, 
and  asked  if  they  were  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  donated  Federal  surplus 
property  program.  When  I  talked  with 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  administers  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  was  advised  that  the  Torresdale 
Club  and  others  like  it  were  not  eligible 
because  they  do  not  qualify  under  the 
definition  of  "school"  contained  in  the 
Federal  Personal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  also  advised  me  that  orga- 
nizations like  the  Torresdale  Club  do  not 
qualify  to  participate  in  their  portion  of 
the  program  as  well.  The  Department 
of  Defense  advised  me  that  Independent 
boys  clubs  were  not  considered  service 
educational  activities  and  hence  were 
ineligible  to  participate  in  the  portion  of 
the  program  which  they  administer. 

Eligible  recipients  of  the  assistance 
which  is  provided  under  the  donated 
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Federal  surplus  property  program  under 
the  current  wording  of  the  1949  act  are 
tax-supported  and  tax-exempt  colleges 
and  universities,  service  educational  or- 
ganizations, the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  and  so  forth.  In- 
dependent boys  and  girls  clubs  such  as 
the  Torresdale  Club  are  ineligible.  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  work  which  the 
Torresdale  Club  has  done  in  the  past  and 
will  do  in  the  future,  I  think  this  club 
and  the  thousands  of  others  like  it 
across  the  Nation  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  arbitrarily  by  not  being 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  donated 
Federal  surplus  property  program,  l^y 
bill  will  remedy  this  situation  by  adding 
a  new  category  of  eligible  participants 
in  the  program.  Independent  clubs  such 
as  the  Torresdale  Club  provide  essential 
educational  and  recreational  services  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Nation.  The 
new  category  of  participants  which  my 
bill  will  allow  to  participate  in  the 
donated  Federal  surplus  property  pro- 
gram includes  these  clubs. 

My  congressional  district  smd  many, 
many  areas  like  it  have  been  faced  with  a 
situation  where  the  population  has 
moved  from  center  city  to  the  suburbs. 
Then  these  suburbs  have  been  developed 
in  a  "helter  skelter"  fashion  without  any 
meaningful  planning  for  recreational  fa- 
cilities. Not  until  this  year,  for  example, 
has  the  Philadelphia  Plarming  Commis- 
sion developed  a  master  plan  for  recrea- 
tional areas  for  the  area  of  my  coiigres- 
sional  district.  It  has  been  the  same 
across  the  Nation— too  little  planning 
too  late. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  planning,  local 
citizens  have  joined  together  and  formed 
clubs  paid  for  with  their  own  money, 
staffed  by  their  own  people  to  assure 
their  children  of  meaningful  recreation 
opportunities.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  stop 
penalizing  these  independent  organiza- 
tions because  they  are  locally  rather 
than  nationally  oriented.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  whatever 
governmental  assistance  is  available, 
since  in  reality  they  have  moved  into 
the  breach  left  by  lack  of  adequate  gov- 
ernmental planrdng.  My  bill  will  help 
bring  this  to  pass. 

The  text  of  my  bill  Is  as  follows: 

H.R.  16943 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
203(J)(3)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
inlnl*t7»Uve  Servloes  Act  of  1049  U  amended 
by  lnfl«rtlng  after  "BchooU  for  the  physlcaUy 
handicapped."  each  time  It  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: "organizations  which  provide  for  the 
education  and  recreation  of  young  boys  and 
girls." 

The  Torresdale  Boys  Club  Is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  "building  program"  designed 
to  Improve  the  recreational,  cultural,  and 
educational  facilities  for  the  residents  of 
the  Torresdale  section  of  my  congres- 
sloruil  district.  Negotiations  with  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  have  resulted  in  a  long 
term  lease  on  a  city-owned  plot  of  ground 
adjacent  to  the  Jacob's  playground  at 
Linden  and  Jackson  Streets.  It  Is  the 
club's  plan  to  build  on  this  ground  in  the 
very  near  future.  If  my  bill  Is  passed,  the 
club  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
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donated  Federal  surplus  property  pro- 
gram and  this  will  help  in  a  limited  way 
to  cut  down  on  the  building  and  furnish- 
ing costs  of  the  project.  I  believe  that 
this  building  project  will  be  for  the  over- 
all betterment  of  the  Northeast  in  that 
It  will  allow  the  Torresdale  Club  to  In- 
crease its  service  to  area  residents. 

Unaffiliated  organizations  such  as  the 
Torresdale  Boys  Club  and  the  150  like 
it  in  the  Philadelphia  area  represent  ap- 
proximately 25  million  boys  and  this  total 
is  about  85  percent  of  the  young  pewle 
of  the  Nation.  These  150  Philadelphia 
area  clubs  represent  about  50.000  boys 
and  20,000  girls.  But,  because  of  the 
wording  of  the  1949  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  these  clubs 
are  not  eligible  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  donated  Federal  surplus  property 
program.  The  major  reason  why  they  are 
ineligible  is  because  they  are  locally 
rather  than  nationally  controlled.  In  my 
view,  while  I  certainly  support  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  national  organizations,  I 
believe  that  locally  supported  and  oper- 
ated clubs  offer  many  advantages  to  our 
boys  and  girls  which  the  national  clubs 
cannot. 

Organizations  like  the  Torresdale  Boys 
Club  are  financed,  maimed,  and  sup- 
ported completely  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
They  do  not  receive  the  support  of  the 
United  Fund  as  do  the  national  organiza- 
tions. Typical  methods  by  which  these 
organizations  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
raise  money  are  through  Christmas  tree 
sales.  Easter  plant  sales,  ad  books,  candy 
^  and  coke  sales,  and  carnivals  and  other 
X  legitimate  means  which  are  devised  by 
club  members. 

The  Torresdale  Club  Is  typical  of  the 
thousands  of  independent  boys  and  girls 
clubs  across  the  country.  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey the  Torresdale  Club  found: 

First.  A  minimum  of  $12,000  net  in- 
come is  required  to  austerely  finance  club 
activities  serving  800  boys  and  girls. 

Second.  The  125  adult  coaches  are 
needed  during  the  year  for  the  various 
athletic  teams  and  these  coaches  devote 
about  55.000  hours  of  their  valuable 
time  to  coaching. 

As  I  Indicated  previously,  I  do  not  con- 
demn or  criticize  the  national  boys  club 
organizations.  Both  their  clubs  and  inde- 
pendent groups  like  the  Torresdale  Club 
serve  a  particular  need  and,  in  fact,  com- 
plement each  other.  Both  types  of  clubs 
are  staffed  by  dedicated  men  and  women 
whose  primary  goal  Is  to  guide  and  assist 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  during  that  tur- 
bulent period  between  childhood  and  ma- 
turity. Passage  of  my  bill  will  help  inde- 
pendent clubs  achieve  this  goal  by  allow- 
ing them  to  participate  in  the  donated 
Federal  surplus  personal  property  pro- 
gram. I 
^-^^^^^■^^^— ^^ 

THE  CONTAMINATED  HUMAN 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Second 

Sunday,"  NBC's  award-winlng  documen- 
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tary  series,  recently  presented  "The  Con- 
taminated Human." 

Participating  in  this  excellent  docu- 
mentary were  prominent  scientists,  re- 
porters, and  students.  They  discussed  in 
a  very  cogent  fashion  how  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  chemicals,  pollutants, 
and  so  on,  have  contributed  to  the  con- 
tamination of  humans. 

This  important  documentary,  produced 
and  written  by  Harry  Mantel  and  di- 
rected by  Albert  Reyes,  places  into  proper 
perspective  the  whole  question  of  en- 
vironmental effects  on  humans  instead 
of  isolated  examples. 

Because  the  matters  discussed  in  this 
documentary  affect  humans  the  world 
over,  I  highly  recommend  this  thought- 
provoking  and  brilliant  series  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  NBC  documentary 
follows : 

Second  Sunday 

IPeb.  8.  1970,  9:06  p.m.  WNBC/TV  and 
NBC  Television  Network,  New  York) 

iNTEHviEWER.  Does  alT.  or  water,  or  pesti- 
cides, or  any  other  pollution  affect  you? 

Mak.  You're  damn  right  It  does.  I  can  see 
It  falling  all  arovmd  us  right  now.  I  can  taste 
It  In  my  teeth.  And  I've  got  to  go  to  the 
hospital  regularly  because  of  this  damn  prob- 
lem. And  believe  me,  believe  me,  It's  like 
acid  In  my  throat. 

Woman.  Oh.  my  eyes  get  sore  and  red,  and 
tears  all  over  the  place. 

Man.  The  brain  lives  from  oxygen,  so  If 
you  don't  have  enough  oxygen  in  yoiu"  brain, 
your  brain  Is  going  to  die,  your  body's  going 
to  die. 

Mak.  It  affects  your  lungs.  And  I've  seen  It 
In  hospitals,  these  people  have  that  emphy- 
sema. Of  course,  I  don't  have  It  yet,  but  I'm 
lucky  I  don't.  I'm  seventy -three.  But  I'm 
afraid  that  It'U  affect  elderly  people  very 
rapidly  If  this  keeps  on. 

Mak.  We  are  literally  being  put  to  death. 
It  may  take  twenty  years,  but  It's  going  to 
kill  us  all.  It'U  kUl  us  In  ways  that,  really, 
you  won't  be  able  to  detect.  And  as  far  as  we 
know,  it  may  even  hurt  our  children. 

President  Richabd  NnsoN.  The  great  ques- 
tion of  the  seventies  Is:  shall  we  surrender 
to  our  surroundings?  Or  shall  we  make  our 
peace  with  nature,  and  begin  to  make  repara- 
tions for  the  damage  we  have  done  to  our  air, 
to  our  land,  and  to  our  water? 

AKKomfcEB.  Second  Sunday.  NBC's  award- 
winning  documentary  series,  presents  The 
Contaminated  Human.  Your  host.  Bill  Ryan. 

Bill  Ryan.  Pollution  Is  not  a  new  phenom- 
enon in  the  history  of  the  world.  Large  cities 
of  the  nineteenth  centtiry  were  very  badly 
polluted.  But  In  the  nineteenth  century  pol- 
lution meant  dirt  In  the  streets  and  microbes 
in  the  water.  Today  pollution  means  chiefly 
chemicals  in  the  air  that  we  breathe,  and 
chemicals  In  the  water  that  we  drink,  the 
food  we  eat. 

The  average  American  who  thought  about 
air  and  water  pollution  a  few  years  ago  Is 
now  overwhelmed  by  the  proliferation  of  bad 
pollution  news.  Some  of  It  is  based  on  hard 
scientific  evidence,  some  of  it  is  based  on 
the  warnings  of  a  few  iconoclast  scientists, 
some  on  ordinary  common  sense. 

There  Is  belching  black  smoke  in  our  skies, 
the  noxious  stink  of  auto  exhausts  hangs 
over  our  roads.  Pesticides,  preservatives,  en- 
zymes, food  additives,  radiation,  asbestos, 
fertilizers  and  metals  accumulate  in  our 
bodies.  Their  combined  presence  in  our 
bodies,  and  their  accumulated  effects  on  our 
bodies  are  not  yet  understood  in  the  labo- 
ratory. Scientists  have  given  them  a  rela- 
tively new  phrase  In  the  field  of  environ- 
mental medicine;  they  call  them  the  total 
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body  "burden.  Our  Second  Sunday  report  will 
take  a  look  at  The  Contaminated  Hviman. 

Dr.  Irving  Seukoff.  New  things  are  begin- 
ning to  appear,  things  that  were  never  in 
our  environment,  that  our  bodies  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with.  Things  like  new  chem- 
icals, peroxyacetyl  nitrate,  minerals  like  as- 
bestos, that  usually  In  the  past  have  been  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  now  are  brought 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  are  put 
Into  the  air. 

Ryan.  Dr.  Irving  Sellkoff,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Division  of  Environmental 
Medicine,  and  director  of  Environmental 
Laboratories  at  New  York's  Mt.  Sinai  School 
of  Medicine,  is  one  of  the  world's  foremoat 
authorities  in  this  field. 

Selikoff.  I  got  up  this  morning,  after 
sleeping  all  night  on  a  pillowcase  that  had 
been  washed  with  one  of  these  new  deter- 
gent enzymes.  And  even  after  It  has  been 
rinsed  there  is  still  a  very  tiny  amount  of 
the  enzyme  left  on  the  pillowcase.  We  have 
no  knowledge  whatsoever  that  this  very 
small  amount  will  ever  affect  any  mouse  In 
any  laboratory  test — now  that's  true.  Then  I 
got  up  and  I  had  my  breakfast.  The  water 
that  went  into  the  coffee  was  not  the  water 
that  my  great-great-great-grandfather  drank. 
Now  It  was  treated  with  chemicals,  and 
there  are  some  traces  left  in  this  water.  WeU. 
no  one  has  ever  been  harmed,  so  far  as  we 
know  yet.  with  this  tiny  trace  of  chemical 
left  In  the  water.  Now  that's  true.  And  as 
I  went  downtown  to  get  here,  I  Inhaled 
very  small  amoimts  of  lead,  of  peroxyacetyl 
nitrate,  of  carbon  monoxide,  of  benzpyrene, 
and  a  hoet  of  other  substances,  including 
many  hardly  identified  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons. But  not  one  of  them  In  an  amount 
that  has  ever  yet  caused,  let's  say,  lead 
poisoning,  or  asphjrxiation.  Now  that's  true. 

These  substances,  when  they  got  into  my 
body,  met  In  my  body  fat  the  DDT  that's 
there,  dleldrln  that's  there,  and  the  normal 
enzymes  in  my  liver,  in  my  blood.  In  my 
heart,  in  my  lungs. 

Well,  no  explosion  occurred.  And  I  wasnt 
even  aware  of  any  reaction.  Perhaps  that's 
because  the  cells  in  my  bone  marrow  had 
never  met  these  molecules  before,  and  just 
didn't  know  what  to  make  out  of  them.  But 
still,  the  sandwich  that  I  had  for  lunch  had 
residual  hormones,  had  residual  antibiotics 
with  which  the  chicken  was  treated,  and 
there  were  preservatives  In  the  bread.  But 
only  In  tiny  amounts,  amounts  that  had 
never  made  any  guinea  pig  keel  over  yet. 
And  I  had  the  rest  of  the  day  still  to  go. 

Well,  you  know,  when  cock  robin  died,  now 
who  killed  cock  robin?  Now  the  enzyme  says, 
"Not  me."  and  the  lead  says,  "Not  me,"  and 
the  dozen  other  new  chemicals  say,  "Cer- 
tainly it's  not  us."  And  the  probability  is 
they're  right.  No  one  killed  cock  robin.  I 
guess  we'll  have  to  call  him  a  technological 
casualty. 

So  It's  this  total  body  burden  that  weTe 
concerned  with. 

Ryak.  Dr.  Sellkoff's  warning  was  restated 
In  somewhat  different  language  by  another 
eminent  scientist.  Dr.  Paul  Kotln,  director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Dr.  Paui.  KoTtN.  The  human  body  was 
never  meant  to  have  to  handle  those  things. 
But  we  handle  them  well.  But  we  pay  a 
price.  We're  essentially  using  up  a  certain 
amount  of  built-in  reserve  In  meeting  our 
dally  Insults  from  the  environment.  So  in 
terms  of  disease  what  we're  doing  Is  not  cre- 
ating new  diseases,  but  we're  making  diseases 
which  shouldn't  have  their  peak  appearance 
until  the  eightieth  or  ninetieth  decades  of 
life  now  beginning  to  appear  in  the  seven- 
tieth, in  the  sixtieth,  in  the  fiftieth. 

See,  we've  all  got  to  die  of  something  some 
time.  But  what  environmental  Injury  la 
doing  Is  not  only  changing  the  pattern  of 
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OiMiM  but  »cc«ler»tlng  th«  onset  o'  <"»' 
e«rLcl  mis  IS  why  lis  so  difficult  to  study^ 
Wby  approprt»te  answers  haven-t  come  out 

-H^TJ^'A^paToSf  anTworld  authorlt, 
on  c^^cef  ^..^rc?  Dr  Kot.n  admmth* 
much  of  the  contamination  of  humans  by 
pollutants  still  has  to  be  determined. 
•^Op  until  world  War  U.  the  environmental 
health  problem  was  primarily  that  of  la^ec- 
Uous  diseases  caused  by  microbes  •nd  8""'^ 
in  which  It  was  easy  to  establish  a  cause 
Mid  effect  relailonshlp.  For  example,  the 
bacillus  that  caused  diphtheria  »»«*/*»* J^l"' 
Salt  caused  smallpox  took  only  •/«*  ***^ 
to  bring  on  the  disease  But  ^hem  cal  agenW 
of  todav  may  take  years,  decades  to  produce 
envlroiimental  diseases  like  cancer.  emph>- 
sema.  bronchitis  and  heart  trouble 

Obviously  you  cant  vaccinate  against 
th«^  disease,  as  you  can  for  "tanu.  or 
wh^plng  cough  Dr.  Kotln  Predicts  the 
^x^s  of  deam  in  decades  ahead  will  be 
^actenzed  by  their  chronic^  "'*^'**!*^''U 
incurable  and  costly  nature.  There  Is  no  way 
yet  to  soften  hardened  arteries,  or  repUce 
Larred   kidney   or   heart   tlsaue.   or   degen- 

*^f  «^n^t  only  fouled  up  by  a  complex 
environment,  says  Dr.  Kotln,  but  we  have 
no  teats  yet  to  determine  our  susceptibility 
to  environmental  disease. 

KOTXN.  A  pure  environment  U  M  im- 
poaalblUty.  unless  were  willing  to  go  back 
iTthe  y^  1880  Since  you  cant  get  every- 
thing out  of  the  environment,  we  baveto 
detennlne  at  what  level  we  can  be  "P<»«<» 
to  theae  agents  with  minimal  harm.  There  is 
iTlevrof  the«  agents  which  the  body  can 
handle  and  throw  off  without  any  long  term 
m  effects  to  Itself.  We  call  this  the  threah- 
hold.  And  this  U  what  we  must  f«»»«'°,o'{': 
selves  with,  because  It  U  this  that  will  let 
us  know  what  the  standards  are.  how  much 
in  the  way  of  lead  we  can  allow  In  the  air. 
or  hydrocarbons,  or  how  many  asbestos  fibers 
we  can  tolerate. 

We  have  another  problem,  and  that  is 
many  of  the  agents  that  are  In  the  environ- 
ment get  into  the  body  and  are  stored  there. 
We  call  this  body  burden  We  have  to  Mk 
ourselves  does  the  accumulation  of  a  body 
burden  Increase  our  susceptiblUiy  to  ^tirth" 
exposure  to  the  same  agent?  We  really  don  i 
know  that.  For  some  agenU  we  do  for 
others  we  dont.  There's  a  great  hue  and  cxy 
about  the  storage  of  DDT  In  the  body_  It  s 
bad  for  you.  But  scientifically  we  dont  know 
that  body  storage  of  DDT  Is.  In  and  of  ItseU. 
a  potentially  disastrous  thing. 

I  suspect  that  it  Is:  my  research  some  day 
may  prove  that  It  Is.  But  as  of  this  moment, 
neither  I  nor  anybody  else  can  say  that. 

Dr  fUtn  DtjBos.  The  concentraUon  of  cer- 
tain'pesticides  in  the  mlU  of  a  normal, 
healthy  American  woman  U  very  much 
higher  than  the  concentraUon  that  ••?*'- 
^tted  in  foodstuffs  by  the  Pood  An6  Drug 
AdmlnUtratlon.  In  other  words.  It  would  not 
be  le«al  for  a  lactaUng  woman  to  croes  sUte 
borders,  because  that  would  go  against  the 
law.  She  contain*  mart  pesticides  than  is 
allowed  In  the  food  that  one  sella. 

Ryan  That  was  Dr.  Rene  DuBos.  winner  of 
a  Pulitzer  prise  for  non-flctlon.  known 
throughout  the  science  world  as  a  great 
microbiologist,  a  professor  at  Rockefeller 
University,  where  he's  engaged  In  pesticide 

rCft€fiTClX.  

By  now  most  of  us  know  that  DDT.  which 
was  first  intended  to  control  typhus  and 
malaria,  has  been  carried  by  winds,  oceans, 
and  rain*  to  nearly  every  Inch  of  the  planet. 
and  into  the  fat  of  aU  animals.  In  his  re- 
search. Dr.  DuBoe  discovered  that  whUe  pes- 
ticides stored  in  human  body  fat  may  not  be 
toxic  In  small  amounts,  there  Is  sUll  a  dan- 
ger from  aooaethlng  else 

Suppose  the  amount  of  pesUclde  kept  ac- 
cumulaUng  in  body  fat  Then  suppose  a  per- 
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son  began  losing  weight,  either  from  a  diet 
or  an  illness  Dr  BuBos  describes  the  danger 
DcBoa  Losing  weight  means,  of  course, 
that  much  of  the  fat  of  the  body  U  being 
utilized  And  when  the  fat  I*  ttrst  being 
metabolized,  destroyed,  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  pesticide  that  was  stored  in  It  is 
released  suddenly  Into  the  body.  So  that  in 
reality  It  amounts  to  injecting  an  enormous 
amount  of  pesticide  at  a  critical  period  In 
the  life  of  the  person  And  this  is  where  I 
believe  the  danger  is  going  to  be  Not  from 
the  effect  of  the  day  to  day  exposure,  but 
from  the  storage  and  the  sudden  release, 
under  traumatic,  stressful  conditions,  of  the 
stuff  that  ha*  been  stored  away. 

Rtak.  For  years  some  sclentlsU  have  been 
sounding  warnings  about  another  body  bur- 
den lead.  We  asked  Dr.  Kotln.  who  three 
years  ago  became  the  first  director  of  the 
newly  formed  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  sciences,  to  discuss  the  dangers  of 
lead.  Tou  will  note,  he  distinguishes  acute 
lead  poisoning,  which  comes  to  a  crisis 
quickly  and  violently,  from  chronic  lead 
poisoning,  which  lingers  for  a  long  period. 
We  should  also  note  that  the  essential  mis- 
sion of  Dr.  Kotln  s  Institute  Is  to  establish  a 
sclenUflc  base,  criteria  upon  which  other 
governmental  agencies,  the  Food  and  Drtig 
Administration,  and  those  concerned  with 
water  and  air  pollution,  can  plan  conttol 
programs. 

KoTiN.  Now  you  see  lead  Is  an  element  that 
Is  present  naturally  In  the  environment  But 
we  also  get  It  from  very  many,  many  sources. 
Many  of  our  constimer  producu  contain  lead. 
We're  getting  lead  out  of  the  exhaust  of 
vehicles  that  use  leaded  gasoline. 

Now  the  idea  that  lead  was  an  acute 
poison  m  high  concentrations  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time.  Acute  lead  toxicity  Is 
recognized.  In  fact,  when  children's  toys 
were  made  out  of  lead.  I  as  a  pathologist 
autopsled  several  kids  who  died  with  acute 
lead  brain  damage  because  they  sucked  on 
their  lead  toys. 

When  Clare  Booth  Luce  was  in  Rome,  and 
she  got  this  Illness  that  was  Hnally  diagnosed 
as  chronic  lead  poisoning,  because  the  paint 
was  peeling  off  of  her  apartment,  when  she 
was  the  Ambassadress,  and  she  was  Inhaling 
Inordinate  amounts  of  lead. 

Well,  our  problem  is  this:  how  doe*  lead 
affect  the  body  in  chronic  ways,  if  it  does? 
We  want  to  determine  if  there  is  a  level  of 
lead  exposure  which  Is  harmless  Because  If 
there  is  no  level  of  lead  that's  safe,  that  the 
body  can  handle  and  dispose  of.  then  this 
ha*  grave  ImpllcaUon*  lor  regulatory  agen- 
cies within  government.  And  thl*  is  where  we 
are  in  lead  now. 

Now  the  diseases  that  acute  lead  poisoning 
can  cause  are  well  known.  It  can  injure  the 
kidneys.  It  can  injure  the  blood.  It  can  Injure 
the  brain,  the  peripheral  nerves,  you  can 
get  a  neuritis,  and  so  on.  We  don't  know  that 
these  tilings  can  be  caused  from  chronic  lead 
poisoning  a*  yet,  ThU  is  wli*t  we're  trying  to 
find  out. 

Rtam.  If  auto  exhaust  is  one  cause  of  traces 
of  lead  that  accumulate  in  our  bodies,  we 
should  expect  more  of  thta  body  burden  in 
cities,  which  depend  on  the  automobile  for 
mass  transportation. 

Dr  John  Goldsmith  U  a  leading  environ- 
mental epidemiologist  He  direct*  research  of 
health  effecu  of  air  pollution  for  California's 
State  Health  Department  Dr.  Ooldsmlth  says 
his  work  is  a  new  kind  of  occupation.  He 
savs  it's  the  study  of  what  environmental 
exposures  do  to  the  heiUth  of  population 
groups.  He,  too.  U  concerned  about  lead,  but 
Is  frustrated  by  a  lack  of  research. 

Dr  John  ChDLDsurrH.  We  are  concerned 
about  lead  levels  in  Southern  California,  be- 
cause the  atmospheric  measured  data  for  Los 
Angeles  U  atwut  twice  as  high  as  the  other 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  State*,  and 
several   Umea  more  above   the  ryinX  levels. 
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And  we've  been  trying  to  get  the  feder^ 
government  to  do  adequate  studies  on  thl* 
ever  since  1959  They  finally  did.  under  con- 
slderable  pressure,  a  fairly  good  study.  And 
they  were  able  to  show  that,  sure  enough,  if 
you  included  the  people  who  had  occupa- 
tional exposures  to  motor  vehicle  exhaust, 
there's  a  pretty  clear  gradient  between  the 
exposure  level  and  the  blood  level.  And  the 
blood  level  la  a  fair  indicator  of  the  body 
burden  of  lead. 

We  subsequently  did  another  study  which 
showed  that  the  people  who  lived  along  the 
coastal  strip  In  Los  Angeles  had  a  8totl5tl- 
c&lly  significant  lower  blood  lead  level  than 
the  people  who  lived  Inland. 

Now  a*  far  as  our  department  Is  concerned, 
and  a*  far  as  I  as  a  scientist  am  concerned, 
the  evidence  concerning  the  effect  of  these 
communltv  exposures  to  increased  storage  of 
lead  U  settled.  There  Is  increased  storage  as 
a  result  of  motor  vehicle  exhaust  The  effect 
of  thU  on  the  body  depends  on  the  deter- 
minaUon  of  some  biochemical  changes  which 
we  know  lead  can  do.  which  specifically  in- 
terferes with  Important  enzymes  in  the  body, 
enzymes  that  are  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction of  hemoglobin,  the  blood  pigment. 

And  we  have  several  times,  and  repeatedly, 
requested  that  the  federal  government  give 
us   some   assistance    in   studying   this   prob- 
lem. Since  we've  defined  lU  dimensions,  we 
know  where  to  study  it.  we  know  how  to 
study  It.  we  have  laboratory  capacity.  But 
the  field  work  is  a  fairly  costly  matter.  And 
to  our  dismay  they  have  referred  this  prob- 
lem to  the  lead  producing  Indxistrles,  to  de- 
cide whether  thoae  industries  will  support 
this  research.  And  I  think  thU  is  evidence 
of  the  effect  of  the  lead  lobby  on  the  fed- 
eral policy  on  this  matter.  And  I  find  it  quit* 
objectlonaJble 

Rtan.  Another  body  burden,  insidious  in 

nature,  is  carbon  monoxide,  a  colorless,  odor-     

leas  gas  formed  by  the  Inoomplete  oxidation     3 
of  carbon.  We  usually  think  of  carbon  mon-     ^ 
oxide  as  a  poison  that  asphyxiates  a  motor- 
ist In  a  closed  car  or  garage  while  the  engine 
I*  running.  It's  nM>re  than  that. 

Recently  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  held  a  symposium  on  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  some  scientists  pointed  out  a  pos- 
sible relation  of  carbon  monoxide  to  coronary 
heart  disease.  They  asked,  do  excess  coronary 
deaths  associated  with  cigarette  smoking,  for 
people  from  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age.  have 
any  connection  with  the  carbon  monoxide 
from  the  cigarettes? 

It's  known  that  people  in  the  older  age 
group  who  smoke  have  the  greatest  fre- 
quency of  lung  cancer.  But  the  younger 
people,  scientists  speculate,  possibly  die  of 
heart  attacks  associated  with  cart>on  mon- 
oxide from  cigarettes,  or  from  three  other 
common  sources  of  thl*  poison  gas.  CarlX)n 
monoxide  can  Increase  the  deposiu  of  fatty 
material  in  the  big  blood  vessel*  of  the 
human  body,  can  also  Impair  the  flow  of 
oxygen  in  blood  vessels  during  a  heart  at- 
tack or  stroke.  Dr.  Ooldsmlth  comments. 

Oou>sMrrH.  We  also  suspect  that  carbon 
monoxide  may  be  a  factor  in  the  survival  of 
people  who  get  heart  attacks.  It's  an  infer- 
ence from  what  we  know  about  carbon  mon- 
oxide's effect*.  lu  el^ts  are  primarily  to 
interfere  with  the  transport  of  oxygen  from 
the  environment,  from  the  air  that  we 
breathe  into  our  lungs,  to  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  Now  U  a  heart  atUck  occurs,  or  for 
that  matter  any  other  vascular  accident, 
such  as  a  stroke,  it's  pretty  obvious  that  the 
survival  of  the  organ  that's  affected,  in  this 
case  mostly  the  heart,  depends  on  the  auxil- 
iary transport  of  oxygen  by  vessels  that 
aren't  obstructed. 

Now  If  that  oxygen  transport  Is  impaired, 
as  carbon  monoxide  quite  specifically  can  do. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  there  may  very  well 
be  a  lesser  probability  of  survival  of  people 
who  have  such  exposure. 


Rtan.  It  may  seem  strange  that  only  a 
few  cities  regulate  the  carbon  monoxide  lev- 
els in  public  parking  garages.  Tet  a  person 
with  diabetes  who  Is  also  overweight  might 
possibly  Increase  hi*  risk  of  coronary  dis- 
ease If  be  were  to  park  his  car  lb  a  public 
garage,  where  the  carbon  monoxide  was  pres- 
ent in  a  large  amount. 

But  the  parking  garage  is  not  the  only 
place  of  danger. 

OoLosiirrH.  Here  in  New  York  City  apart- 
ment houses  still  continue  to  be  built  in 
the  air  rights  over  very  large  traffic  arteries 
producing  what  I  can't  help  but  assume  are 
some  risks  of  carbon  monoxide  exposure  to 
people  who  live  there.  One  of  the  things  that 
most  appalls  me  about  the  carbon  monoxide 
problem  is  that  the  evaluation  of  it  is  very, 
very  simple,  where  we've  developed  and  we've 
demonstrated,  based  on  the  work  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  people,  how  terribly  easy  it  is 
to  estimate  the  body  burden  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide. It  takes  a  minute  or  so  to  get  a  speci- 
men of  air  after  breath-holding  from  the 
lungs.  And  it  takes  a  minute  or  so  to  run  it 
on  an  instrument.  And  the  results  are  very 
precise,  and  they're  very  dependable.  This 
has  been  shovim  over,  and  over,  and  over 
again. 

And  I  understand  that  some  studies  are  be- 
ginning to  be  done  using  this  method.  But 
when  you  ask  yourself  the  question,  where 
are  the  sources  of  carbon  monoxide  exposure, 
there  are  four,  and  they  are  cigarette  smok- 
ing, for  which  there's  virtually  no  support 
of  research  on  carbon  monoxide  exposure: 
there  are  occupational  exposures,  for  which 
there  have  been  in  general  some  regulations, 
but  very  little  research,  and  very  little  care- 
ful evaluation  of  the  body  burden  produced 
by  occupation;  they  are  community  air  pol- 
lution, for  which  we  have  fairly  elaborate 
monitoring  systems  in  some  places;  and  fi- 
nally there  are  household  heating  and  cook- 
ins,  which  Is  responsible  for  a  number  of 
fatalities  each  year,  which  doesn't  seem  to 
be  of  the  slightest  bit  of  interest  to  any  of 
the  specific  environmental  management 
agencies,  for  which  there  are  no  studies, 
there  is  no  monitoring,  and  virtually  no  reg- 
ulation. 

I'm  appalled  at  what's  happened  to  our 
proposal  for  getting  more  data  concerning 
the  effects  of  community  air  pollution.  We 
have  submitted  it  to  the  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  which  has 
turned  it  over  to  a  consortium  representing 
the  motor  vehicle  and  petroleum  Industries 
for  decision  as  to  whether  the  project  ought 
to  be  supported.  And  this  is  rather  distress- 
ing to  us,  because  we  feel  that  there  should 
be  within  government  the  independent  ca- 
pacity to  investigate  crucial  problems. 

Rtan.  A  major  mission  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
is  to  study  contaminating  agents  of  different 
types,  from  different  sources,  all  acting  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  called  synergism,  the 
multi-factor  way  in  which  environmental 
diseases  can  t>e  produced,  in  which  one  plus 
one.  says  Dr.  Kotln.  equals  three. 

KoTiN.  A  person  can  contribute  to  his  get- 
ting emphysema  by  smoking,  by  breathing 
dirty  air.  and  working  in  a  dusty  factory. 
The  three  different  environments,  vrith  three 
different  groups  of  chemicals  can  react  with 
one  another  and  add.  pile  up  on  one  another. 

And  the  same  thing  goes  for  a  food  addi- 
tive, or  a  chemical,  or  a  preservative.  Sure, 
It's  safe  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  say  that  this  much  of  a  food  additive 
Is  safe.  And  when  they  say  that,  they're 
absolutely  true.  But  what  they  havent 
taken  into  account — and  they  can't — is  the 
possibility  that  the  same  agent,  or  similar 
agents,  are  entering  the  same  person  from 
five  different  sources.  So  that  it  really  Isnt 
safe  any  more. 

Well  this  is  again  a  major  role,  a  major 
component  of  the  mission  of  the  Inatltute. 
Synergism,  combined  effects^  multl-factorlal 
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effects.  And  this  really  may  be  the  clue  to 
the  whole  business.  Because  some  of  the 
things  we're  seeing  are  not  explainable. 

For  instance,  in  the  London  fog  there 
wasn't  a  single  chemical  measured  at  a  con- 
centration alone  to  produce  the  deaths  and 
disabilities.  But  when  you  took  the  many, 
many  agents  that  were  measured  and  added 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  then  it  began  to 
make  sense.  And  this  Is  the  problem  now. 

ANNotTNCEK.  Second  Sunday,  The  Contam- 
inated Human,  will  continue  after  a  ten 
second  pause  for  station  Identification. 

Rtan.  As  we  wonder  Just  how  much  we  are 
contaminated  by  pollutants,  or  why  Ameri- 
can scientists  don't  have  complete  answers 
to  that  question.  Just  remember  that  we're 
only  beginning  to  learn  that  pollution  is  also 
altering  weather  patterns,  and  this  process 
is  also  not  yet  fully  understood. 

Has  pollution  gotten  so  bad,  or  are  we 
Just  waking  up  to  Its  effects?  Or  are  the 
alarms  sounded  somewhat  false,  not  by  de- 
sign, but  by  lack  of  facts? 

On  January  10th  NBC  News  assembled 
some  of  the  best  environmental  scientists 
from  Oreat  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  at  a  special  symposium  that  was  held 
at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  thrash  at 
the  subject  of  total  body  burden,  and  thrash 
it  did. 

Also  attending  were  many  concerned  col- 
lege students  and  young  doctors,  sort  of  a 
prelude  to  the  national  environmental 
teach-in  which  will  be  held  on  college 
campuses  April  22nd.  The  panel  chairman. 
Dr.  Selikoff,  answered  the  first  question  from 
a  medical  student. 

Student.  I  was  wondering  if  a  member 
of  this  panel  would  like  to  comment  on 
how  scientists  study  the  effects  of  various 
agents,  and  bow  it's  determined  what  levels 
are  needed  to  produce  disease. 

SELtxorr.  Well,  you've  asked  a  very  em- 
barrassing question.  Because  the  question 
that  you  ask  is  the  question  that  our  politi- 
cal leaders  ask  of  us:  what  should  we  allow 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  what  should  we  allow 
In  the  water?  How  much  of  this  should  we 
allow?  How  much  carbon  monoxide  should 
we  allow?  How  much  nitrous  oxide  should 
this  company  be  allowed  to  put  out  of  Its 
smokestack?  How  many  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  of  water  should  we  allow  this 
effluent  to  have,  etc.  And  we  have  to  give 
these  answers. 

In  the  past,  I'm  not  sure  that  we  have 
been  able  to  give  these  answers,  because  we 
have  been  looking  for  the  specific  effect  of 
one  pollutant.  And  this  may  not  have  been 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

Rtan.  Also  on  the  panel  was  Dr.  Patrick 
J.  Lawther.  director  of  Air  Pollution  Research 
LalMratorles  for  the  British  Medical  Re- 
search Council.  Dr.  Lawther  has  been  very 
much  concerned  with  a  single,  specific  air 
pollutant.  He  fielded  a  question  by  pointing 
to  some  successes  of  his  efforts,  and  by  rais- 
ing some  questions  of  his  own. 

Sam  Beabd.  My  name  is  Sam  Beard,  chair- 
man of  a  citizen**  group  called  City  Venture. 
And  I  wanted  to  ask  Dr.  Lawther,  to  what 
extent  is  it  a  medical  problem,  whether  these 
pollutants  are  really  causing  respiratory 
problems,  or  other  direct  diseases? 

Dr.  Patrick  J.  Lawther.  Of  course,  I'm 
glad  you  asked  that,  because  this  is  where 
we're  all  going  haywire.  I  mean,  this,  I  sup- 
pose, is  called — I  don't  know  whether  it's 
world-wide — but  in  our  country  it's  called 
Environmental  Pollution  Year,  and  it'll  bring 
out  every  Jeremiah  from  under  every  stone 
in  the  country  prophesying  imminent  as- 
phyxiation. People  are  running  around  like 
a  bee  in  a  bottle,  abolishing  this  and  abol- 
ishing that,  and  abolishing  cyclamates,  with- 
out realizing  that  sugar  is  a  very  severe  poi- 
son to  a  diabetic  or  to  an  obese  person. 
And  what  on  earth  are  we  playing  at? 
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I  have  an  idea  that,  you  know,  sir,  that 
we're  faced  with  maxl- problems,  we're  mak- 
ing ourselves  little  mini-problems,  and  with 
pseudo-mature  action  we're  writing  off  this 
toxic  thing,  and  writing  off  that  toxic  thing, 
because  a  few  rats  have  keeled  over.  Of 
course  we've  got  to  be  vigilant.  But,  of 
course,  I  think  that  in  order  to  make  any 
sort  of  impression  here,  we've  got  to  tackle 
the  things  which  are  Immediately  tackle- 
able. 

We  tackled  smoke.  Smoke  was  always  an,,-, 
indication  of  inefficient  combustion,  was  In- ' 
defensible,  represented  an  economic  loss. 
The  other  day  I  quoted  the  Beaver  Report 
from  1954,  which  led  to  our  Clean  Air  Act, 
in  effect  where  we  said  to  hell  with  all  these 
odds  and  so-and-so's  lying  around,  smoke 
is  a  thing  which  has  got  to  be  got  out  first, 
let  the  research  workers  get  on  with  the 
Job,  and  In  the  meantime  clear  the  air  up. 

But  when  one  talks  about  acquiring  medi- 
cal knowledge  on  which  to  formulate  laws, 
don't  let's  forget  that  science  and  common 
sense  are  not  two  distinct  things.  As  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  it's  utterly  irrelevant  what 
is  put  out.  It's  what  goes  in  that  matters 
to  me. 

Now  If  you're  a  town  planner,  or  if  you're 
a  designer  of  a  power  station,  or  If  you're 
an  engineer,  then  you  tell  me  alx>ut  the 
emissions,  and  I'll  find  you  a  man  wholl 
tell  you  how  high  to  build  the  stack,  and 
all  the  rest  of  It.  But  the  amount  of  Ume, 
and  temper  and  thought  that  has  been  wast- 
ed in  confusing  emissions  with  ground  level 
concentrations,  when  one  Is  looking  at  pin- 
nacle effects,  is  enormous. 

The  whole  point  about  it  Is  that  emis- 
sions are  only  relevant  as  far  as  they're  con- 
nected with  ground  level  concentrations.  We 
frequently  get  this  put  out,  do  we  realize 
that — I  think  the  motor  cars  In  London  put 
out  twelve  thousand  tons  of  carbon  monox- 
ide a  day,  or  per  hour,  or  per  year — it  doesnt 
matter  which,  the  figure  Isn't  even  worth 
remembering.  It's  what  the  chap  at  the  curb- 
side  breathes  for  how  long,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. 

Steve  Lawrence.  I'm  Steve  Lawrence  from 
Columbia  University.  It  would  take  a  lot  of 
guts  to  go  up  against  Industry,  who  have 
hard  economics  behind  them,  with  subtle- 
ties. For  instance,  one  of  the  problems  with 
the  Santa  Barbara  oil  slick  thing  was  that 
when  a  lot  of  the  people  wanted  to  file  suits 
and  get  expert  testimony  against  the  oil  com- 
panies, they  couldn't  find  any  experts  who 
weren't  employed  by  the  oil  companies,  you 
know.  And  they  complained  in  the  press  that 
none  of  the  sdentlflc  experts  on  oil  pollu- 
tion were  willing  to  come  forward  In  court 
and  testify  against  their  employers. 

And  you  very  well  may  have  the  same  sit- 
uation In  a  lot  of  fields,  with  environmental 
problems.  How  Is  the  scientific  community 
directing  Itself  against  this?  I  mean,  you 
people  perhaps  may  have  a  crisis  of  con- 
science also. 

Lawther.  I  wonder  If  I  could  Just  make  s 
very,  probably  a  superficial  comment  on  this. 
But  in  going  around  the  world  looking  at 
this  problem,  I'm  always  struck  how  glibly 
one  asstimes  that  industry  Is  our  enemy.  In- 
dustry is  pwirt  of  our  society.  Industry  cer- 
tainly— all  right,  there  are  big,  bad  wolves, 
and  there  are  people  making  lota  of  money 
out  of  the  poor  citizenry.  But  I  was  struck 
by  this  in  several — well,  I  won't  go  into  detail 
about  where  I  was  struck  with  it — but  this 
cor',  ion  assumption  that  U  you  beat  indus- 
try with  a  big  enough  stick,  youll  benefit 
mankind. 

The  hard  questions  which  are  t>elng  asked 
now  by  Industry,  If  you  like.  Is:  all  right, 
how  clean  do  you  want  your  air?  We  will 
now  tell  you  how  much  it'll  cost  you.  And  if 
you  delude  yourself  Into  thinking  that  this 
Is  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  or  the  other 
side  of  society,  I  think  the  effect  will  be  dis- 
astrous. Because  there  comes  a  time  when 
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the  nnn  go«8  out  of  business.  And  this  hap- 
pens time  and  again,  because  the  burden 
put  on  It  renders  It  uneconomic. 

Now  you  are  swapping  here  a  very  dubious 
risk  of  say  oxide  fume  on  the  health  of  some 
people  for  a  very  real  risk— you've  created 
three  thousand  unemployed.  And  I  think  that 
this  la— whereas  one.  of  course,  has  got  to 
realize  that  there  are  vested  interests,  and 
aU  the  rest.  But  for  pity's  sake  don't  lets  go 
on  thinking  that  industry  Is  necessarily  our 
enemy.  It's  part  of  our  society.  We  dont  get 
these  things  for  nothing. 

Rtan.  Another  member  of  the  panel  waa 
Dr.  Merrill  Elsenbud.  New  York  City's  En- 
Tlronmental  Control  Administrator,  who  told 
the  symposium  he  found  no  solid  evidence 
from  which  to  get  frightened  over  the  effecu 
of  pollutants. 

Dr.  M«aaiix  EiMNaxn).  Here's  one  point  of 
view,  and  vet  this  Is  where  the  emphasis  Is. 
Now  the  President  came  out  with  a  state- 
ment setting  up  this  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Advisors,  with  what  I  think  was  very 
Imprudent  language  coming  from  the  White 
House,  and  which— He  said  something  to  the 
effect,  that  we  must  move  fast.  becauJie  the 
air  of  the  cities  will  soon  be  unbreathable 
And  a  reporter  called  me  up.  and  he  wanted 
to  know,  and  he  asked  me  in  dead  serious- 
ness, when  was  the  air  of  New  York  City  go- 
ing to  become  unbreathable?  And  how  do  you 
explain  to  a  person  like  that  that  the  air  of 
New  York  City,  like  many  cities  in  this 
country,  has  been  getting  better,  not  for 
Just  three  years,  four  years,  but  for  thirty  or 
torty  years. 

SstJxorF.  I  don't  know  If  I  agree  with  you. 
Merrill.  I  don't  know  if  President  Nixon  was 
all  that  wrong  in  the  expression  of  his  con- 
cern. He  certainly  reflected  a  similar  concern 
among  very  many  scientists.  They're  think- 
ing now  of  what  happens  to  a  crowded  pop- 
ulation with  peculiar  nutrition,  with  a  great 
deal  of  emphysema  present,  with  stress,  etc.. 
and  the  combined  effect  of  all  of  these  fac- 
tors, the  total  body  burden  of  these. 

Now  m  New  York  City,  for  example,  you 
people  have  spent  hundreds  of  million*  of 
dollars  very  wisely,  and  have  been  able  to 
control  the  sulphur  dioxide  Now  why  did 
you  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
controlling  sulphur  dioxide?  We  have  no  real 
knowledge  that  It  does  any  harm.  But  that's 
what  we  know  how  to  control.  Therefore  we 
control  that. 

It's  a  very  difficult  question.  But  by  the 
same  token  we  have  to  go  at  all  positives.  Be- 
cause at  this  point  In  time  we  suspect  that 
the  addition  of  these  various  factors  adds  up 
to  more  than  the  sum  of  the  Individual 
parts. 

Rtam.  Win  man  always  be  able  to  adapt 
to  bis  environment?  U  the  contamlnaUon 
of  man  wont  be  fatal,  then  that  might  be 
tb«  answer  to  the  pollution  puzzle.  Well. 
Dr.  B.  Cuyler  Hammond,  vice  president  at 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  U  a  distin- 
guished expert  at  blo-»tatUtlca  and  genetics. 
The  question  of  adaptation  was  answered 
by  both  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  SellkofT. 

Dr.  E.  CuTLDi  Hammowd.  By  evolution, 
physical  evolution,  we  were  adapted  to  cer- 
tain things  which  were  In  the  environment 
as  we  developed  as  a  species.  When  new 
things  are  added  to  which  we  havent  been 
adapted.  It's  a  question  as  to  bow  the 
genetic  makeup  of  our  bodies  Is  going  to  re- 
act to  them.  And  I  think  we  only  know  a 
Uttie  bit  about  that  at  the  present  time 

8D.iKorr.  Well  over  the  centuries  we  have 
adapted  to  oxany  things.  And  this  la  often 
quoted  as  a  reason  for  optimism  at  this  time, 
^yt^  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  twentieth  century  as  well,  and  the 
rtissasTnr  of  civilization  will  also  be  met  and 
conquered  by  the  great  adaptability  of  man. 
Rtan.  Again  on  adaptability  A  few  days 
ago  a  New  York  University  chemist  an- 
nounced that  be  had  discovered  that  sul- 
phur dlozlds,  tlM  major  air  pollutant  and 
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food  additive,  may  cause  what  he  termed 
a  drastic  change  In  the  basic  structure  of 
the  chemicals  of  heredity.  And.  he  said,  that 
could  cause  mutations  and  cancer  In  hu- 
mans and  other  living  organUms 

Since  formaUon  twelve  years  ago  of  the 
Committee  for  Environmental  Information, 
a  non-profit  St.  LouU  corporaUon.  there's 
been  a  steady  growth  of  similar  groups  In 
other  clUes  Their  aim  Is  to  provide  unbiased 
scientific  informaUon  relevant  to  public 
issues. 

February's  Issue  of  the  Committee  s  maga- 
zine. Environment,  features  an  arUcle  about 
a  University  of  Kansas  sclentUt.  Dr  Ernest 
Ansrino.  reporting  he  has  detected  and  con- 
flrmed  arsenic  at  the  level  of  ten  M>  seventy 
parts  per  million  in  nine  common  pre-soaks 
and  household  detergents  Such  arsenic,  says 
Dr.  Anglno.  is  a  potential  water  pollutant 
and  a  danger  to  humans.  His  report  was 
passed  on  to  the  government's  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

Environment  magazine  has  been  doing  this 
sort  of  public  service  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
fifties  the  Committee  did  a  nationwide  sur- 
\ey  that  proved  Strontium  90  had  lodged  In 
the  teeth  of  American  babies.  So  many,  many 
articles  with  hard  conclusive  data,  although 
sometimes  controversial  and  premature  for 
the  halls  of  science,  are  published  by  Envir- 
onment magazine. 

NBC  News  Interviewed  lU  editor  and  au- 
thor. Sheldon  Novlck.  and  the  t<^lc  was:  the 
contaminated  human. 

Su«U)ON  NovicK.  Its  terrifying  Just  to 
look  at  the  list  of  things  that  people  Inhale 
and  eat  every  day.  If  you  take  the  Public 
Health  Service  market  basket  survey,  they 
analyze  a  number  of  chemicals  that  people 
are  exposed  to  In  their  food.  And  Kevin  has 
just  handed  me  this  list,  which  looks  to  be 
about  fourteen  chemicals,  including  arsenic, 
and  cadmium,  and  DDT.  and  dleldrln.  and  a 
number  of  other  things  which  are  leas  well 
known.  And  these  are  things  which  people 
take  Into  their  bodies  In  concentrations  on 
the  order  of  a  few  parts  per  mUUon.  and 
which  are  probably  present  in  their  bodies  in 
the  same  kinds  of  concentrations  as  these 
appear  In  their  food. 

If  you  look  at  the  air  of  a  city,  here  U  a 
Ust  of  what  looks  like  about  fifty  chemicals 
with  the  most  sppalllng  names.  Many  of 
them  are  known  to  be  carcinogenic;  others 
are  toxic  metaU,  like  arsenic,  and  vanadium, 
and  cadmium,  lead.  The  levels  of  lead  In 
urban  atmospheres  are  quite  high,  as  we 
know.  Carbon  monoxide.  These  things  ac- 
cumulate in  the  body.  And  their  etfecU  are 
probably  not  separate,  they  probably  all  act 
together.  And  they  act  on  people  who  are 
already  debilitated  from  malnutrlUon  or 
-disease. 

And  I  believe  that  we  are  beginning  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  some  of  our  most 
critical  health  problems — and  some  of  them 
are  really  scandalous — are  a  result,  at  least 
m  part,  of  exposures  to  this  catalogue  of 
poisons  that  we  eat  and  drink  and  breathe. 
In  the  United  States  It's  become  clear  in 
recent  years  that  the  Improvement  In  life 
upan  that  we  had  seen  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  or  hundred  years,  has  stopped  Wheth- 
er or  not  you  can  establish  s  direct  cause  and 
effect  between  one  chemical  and  one  disease, 
you  know  that  living  in  an  environment  of 
toxic  chemicals,  loud  noises,  and  Inadequate 
air  Is  going  to  make  you  sick. 

Rtan.  Insurance  companies  are  not  fright- 
ened by  thoughts  of  impending  doom.  A 
world  authority  on  actuary  research,  Edward 
Lew.  vice  president  of  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance, says  that  life  expectancy  in  the 
United  States  has  remained  substantially 
the  same  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Lew 
has  specUllzed  In  sttidles  of  medical  condi- 
tions, occupational  hasarda.  and  population 
statistics  In  making  Judgments  about  human 
longeTlty. 
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EowASO  Lew.  I'm  certainly  not  alarmed 
about  the  threau  'o  health  arising  from  air. 
water,  or  other  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  point  Is  that  we  have  been  able 
to  deal  with  this  kind  of  problem  In  the 
past.  In  tlie  10-2O4  we  did  a  pretty  good  Job 
of  cleaning  up  the  air  around  Pittsburgh. 
More  recently  In  England  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  kind  of  atmospheric  pollution  which 
was  responsible  for  the  traditional  London 
fogs  can  be  drastlcuUy  reduced. 

We  know  from  the  Insurance  business 
that  the  accomplishments  of  Industrial  hy- 
giene have  been  very  significant  In  eliminat- 
ing dust  and  chemical  hazards  In  Industry. 
And  this  shows  >ou  what  modern  s;ilety 
engineering  can  ao. 

With  this  kind  oi  know-how  In  our  tech- 
nology, there's  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
technical  problems  of  environmental  con- 
tamination shouldn't  be  solved  In  not  too 
long  a  period  of  time. 

Rtan.  Mr.  Lew  has  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  medical  statistics,  and  says  that 
continued  environmental  contamination  may 
have  Its  most  pronounced  effects  In  making 
worse  the  health  problems  of  the  older  peo- 
ple. But  we  must  be«r  In  mind,  he  adds, 
that  young  people  and  adults  In  good  health 
have  a  treniendous  capacity  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  environment. 

A  specialist  In  public  health.  Charles  C. 
Johnson.  Jr..  the  Administrator  of  the  gov- 
ernment's Consumer  Protection  and  Health 
Service,  says  there  Is  cause  for  alarm.  John- 
son's ccp>artment  was  budgeted  for  two  hun- 
dred twenty-flve  mllllcn  dollars,  spends 
about  one  hundred  million  dollars  for  re- 
search. Johnson  says  we've  reached  the  point 
In  time  that  we  can  no  longer  continue  to 
develop  technology  without  deternilnlng  the 
ccn«equence8.  He.  too.  talked  about  the  con- 
taminated human. 

Charles  C.  Johnson.  I  think  you're  In  an 
area  where,  when  you're  talking  about  total 
body  burdens  of  instUts  that  reach  us  from 
our  environment,  this  Is  a  virgin  area.  Be- 
cause people  have  not  thought  about  the 
total  environment  as  a  system,  because 
they've  only  talked  about  It  In  terms  of  cer- 
tain categorical  entities,  food  for  instance. 
You  can  get  a  lot  of  people  that  will  talk 
about  the  amount  of  lead,  of  pesticide,  or 
radiation  that  you  have  to  absorb  through 
a  particular  categorical  entity. 

I  think  now  people  are  beginning  to  talk 
about,  we  don't  just  get  our  total  body  btir- 
den  from  food,  we  don't  just  get  It  from  air. 
but  we  get  It  from  water,  and  we  also  get  It 
from  the  immediate  environment  of  horns 
work  or  school. 

And  up  until  recently,  you  havent  had  the 
people  thinking  about  the  environment  as  a 
system  that  Impinges  on  us  from  all  aspects. 
And  I  daresay  that  there  are  not  very  many 
people  that  can  tell  you  at  this  point  In  time 
what  the  total  body  Impact  Is.  Now  some  peo- 
ple have  tried  to  say  they  think  they  know 
what  the  total  body  burden  Is.  ThU.  cer- 
tainly. Is  something  we  have  to  define,  and 
we  have  to  discuss,  and  we  have  to  get. 

But  until  such  time  as  we  have  a  national 
surveillance  network  that  tells  us  to  some 
degree  of  accuracy  what  the  Impact  Is  from 
all  of  these  Insults.  It's  going  to  be  very  hard 
to  define,  to  establish  a  total  body  burden  for 
any  one  independently,  that  says  this  Is  safe 
for  people  to  expose  themselves  to. 

Like  In  all  things.  I  think  you  would  find 
most  anyone  saying  that  there  ought  to  be 
more  research,  there  ought  to  be  more  re- 
search In  most  of  the  things  that  we're  talk- 
ing about.  In  terms  of  the  total  environment. 
You  know,  at  one  time  It  was  very  easy. 
In  terms  of  the  communicable  diseases,  such 
as  typhoid  and  diphtheria,  and  so  forth,  to 
cite  a  cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
man  and  his  environment.  Now,  with  all  the 
multiplicity  of  Impacts  from  all  their  sources. 
It's  not  quite  so  easy  to  show  these  cause/ 
effect  relationships. 
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But  we  know  that  as  num  has  exposed  him- 
self to  the  diseases  of  modern  civilization — 
that's  heart,  cancer,  stroke  and  mental  Ill- 
nesses— that  they  have  to  come  from  the 
environment.  We  need  to  have  more  research 
to  show  us  In  which  ways  do  these  diseases 
relate  to  the  environment,  and  how  can  we 
change  this  relationship  so  that  It  works  to 
the  benefit  of  man. 

Rtan.  We  have  spent  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  listening  to  contaminated  humans  talk 
about  contaminated  humans.  Some  sort  of 
summation  Is  called  for.  So  let  me  try  this. 

The  snows  which  accumulate  on  New  York 
City's  streets  now  grow  more  black  more 
quickly  than  they  did  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years  ago,  when  I  used  It  to  pack  snowballs 
on  those  same  streets.  The  waters  around 
the  city  are  filthier  than  they  were  In  the 
19306,  when  I  swam  in  them.  To  be  trans- 
fixed at  the  sight  of  a  stream  on  a  Pocono 
Mountain  golf  course,  so  clear  that  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  between  Its  shim- 
mering surface  and  Its  bed.  Is  a  pleasant 
experience,  made  emotional  because  It  Is  now 
so  rare. 

I  do  not  know  If  my  chemical  laden  food, 
drink  and  clothing  are  poisoning  me  or  not. 
It's  Important  that  I  learn,  If  only  for  the 
sake  of  my  children. 

At  the  time  I  went  through  high  school, 
the  quoted  price  for  the  chemical  contents 
of  the  htunan  body  was  about  ninety-eight 
cents.  Well,  clearly,  inflation  has  raised  that 
price.  So.  too,  I  would  imagine  has  the 
addition  of  pollutants,  then  not  dreamed 
of.  I  wonder  If  the  Increased  dollar  value 
Is  worth  the  price  I  am  paying,  and  would 
very  much  like  to  know. 

Bin  Ryan.  NBC  News. 

ANNOt7NCXB.  You've  been  listening  to  Sec- 
ond Sunday.  The  Contaminated  Human, 
produced  and  written  by  Harry  Mantel,  and 
directed  by  Albert  Reyes.  Technical  super- 
vision. Raphael  Weiss.  Reporters.  Roy  Neal 
and  Jim  Harriott.  Second  Sunday  is  pro- 
duced under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
NBC  News. 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVRS 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  52d  anniversary  of 
a  small,  brave  nation,  Lithuania.  I  am 
pleased  during  this  anniversary  period 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  and  those  Lithu- 
anians imder  Communist  domination 
who  are  still  struggling  for  freedom. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I  was 
proud  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  which  would  work  toward  re- 
storing the  freedom  for  captive  nations 
such  as  Lithuania  and  her  enslaved 
neighbors,  Estonia  and  Latvia.  Since 
that  time.  I  have  continued  to  speak  out 
for  the  basic  freedom  for  those  people 
to  determine  their  own  future. 

The  hard-won  independence  that 
came  to  Lithuanians  52  years  ago  was 
short-lived.  In  merciless  fashion  the  So- 
viet Union  annexed  the  country  and 
crushed  the  proud  Lithuanians  into  sub- 
jugation. Yet  the  spirit  of  freedom  has 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  Lithuanians 
in  this  country  or  their  native  land. 
There  is  a  strong  sense  of  lost  liberty 
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in  the  motherland  of  Lithuania.  A  close 
friend  had  a  recent  personal  experience 
of  witnessing  Lithuanian  aspirations  for 
freedom.  Visiting  Vilnius,  the  capital  of 
Lithuania,  this  friend  encountered  dedi- 
cated Lithuanian  nationalists  who  are 
working  to  restore  a  sense  of  Lithu- 
anian history  and  culture  which  the  So- 
viets are  slowly  and  thoroughly  elimi- 
nating from  the  annals  of  Lithuanian 
history.  The  Lithuanians  are  subject  to 
pressures  to  speak  Russian,  give  up  their 
culture  and  their  religion.  Over  half  of 
the  churches  in  Lithuania,  a  historically 
Roman  Catholic  country,  are  closed  and 
the  others  are  delapidating. 

The  Russitins  would  like  the  world 
to  believe  that  the  Lithuanians  are  free, 
just  as  they  would  like  us  to  believe  that 
the  Czechoslovakians  invited  the  Rus- 
sians into  their  country  last  summer. 

I  sympathize  deeply  with  the  Lithu- 
anians in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and 
I  am  proud  that  our  Government  has 
continued  to  adhere  to  its  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union's  forcible 
incorporation  of  Lithuania. 


"POLITICAL  COURAGE"  AT 
LIBRARIES'  EXPENSE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  vetoing 
the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriations. President  Nixon  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  is  more  concerned  about 
saving  money  than  he  is  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  America.  One  of 
the  items  that  prompted  the  veto  was 
funds  for  school  and  public  libraries.  If 
these  funds  are  not  returned  to  the 
budget,  new  library  services  and  con- 
struction will  severely  suffer,  as  will 
school  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  wliich  appeared  on 
February  1,  1970,  in  the  Wenatchee 
Daily  World,  Wenatchee,  Wash.: 

"POLITICAL    COUSACK"    AT    LlBBAUKS'    EXPENSE 

President  Nixon  has  been  praised  for  his 
"political  cotirage"  In  vetoing  the  Health 
and  Education  measure  out  of  the  Federal 
budget  because  he  believed  the  1^  blUlon 
more  dollars  It  contained  than  be  thought 
It  should  would  be  Inflationary. 

The  action  must  have  been  wise,  becatise 
It  was  easUy  upheld  by  the  Hovise. 

But  one  would  hope  that  some  of  the 
items  that  had  been  added  by  Congress  over 
the  President's  objections  will  find  their 
way  back  into  the  bill  which  must  be  re- 
drawn now. 

Praise  for  the  President's  political  cotirage 
In  vetoing  the  measure  must  stem  from  the 
fact  that  "health  and  education"  is  sort  of 
a  mother-home-and-heaven  proposition. 
The  President  claimed  that  zninj  of  the 
items  contained  in  the  budget  were  lui- 
necessary,  and  not  having  heard  the  justi- 
fication each  Item  must  have  received  from 
some  agency,  it  would  be  Impossible  for  a 
layman  to  say  whether  Mr.  Nlzon  was  right 
or  wrong. 

It's  easy  to  think,  though,  that  out  of  the 
$198   bllUon   the   Federal    government   will 
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spend  this  year,  many  Items  wlU  be  of  less 
Importance  to  humanity  than  the  money 
for  health  and  education  that  be  objected 
to. 

One  of  the  Items  that  prompted  President 
Nixon's  veto  was  money  lor  school  and  pub- 
lic Ubrarles.  The  Nlzon  budget  contained 
virtually  nothing  for  them.  Congress  wanted 
to  appropriate  «49  mllUon  for  public  library 
services  and  construction,  and  $50  mlUlon 
for  school  libraries. 

If  these  items  aren't  returned  to  the 
budget  that  will  replace  the  one  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed,  the  very  excellent  program  of 
finally  bringing  school  libraries  up  to  some 
standard  will  be  ended.  Thanks  to  Federal 
aid  in  recent  years,  school  Ubraries  now  have 
up-to-date  reference  books  (instead  of  try- 
ing to  teach  1970  science  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  19506) ,  and  librarians  capable 
of  assembling  and  distributing  them. 

These  are  programs  that  hard-pressed 
school  districts  seldom  find  sufficient  money 
to  finance  from  local  fundb. 

Library  service  and  construction  funds 
were  responsible  for  the  demonstration  that 
resulted  In  formation  of  the  North  Central 
Regional  library  district.  Those  are  the  funds 
that  financed  the  Douglas  County  experi- 
ment with  mall  order  Ubrary  service  from  a 
home-distributed  book  catalogue.  It  has 
been  so  successful,  the  mall  order  catalogue 
Idea  may  become  a  permanent  part  of  li- 
brary service  aU  over  the  country. 

Those  funds  helped  build  new  libraries  In 
Peshastin.  Soap  Lake,  Omak.  and  Pateros, 
and  helped  furnish  the  new  Moses  Lake  li- 
brary. 

Those  are  the  !:lnds  of  funds  President 
Nlzon  objected  to  In  the  budget  he  vetoed. 

They  may  not  be  as  Important  as  the  other 
Items  that  make  up  the  $198  blUlon  the  gov- 
ernment will  spend  this  year.  But  In  the 
name  of  continued  education  of  children 
and  adults  alike,  it  is  hoped  they  can  be 
included  In  the  new  budget  that  President 
Nlzon  wlU  approve. 


DRUG  ABUSE  AND  DRUG  CONTROL— 
WHAT  THE  EXPERTS  SAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  control  is  of  itara- 
mount  concern  to  all  Americans.  National 
legislation  revising  drug  abuse  and  con- 
trol statutes  must  be  a  priority  item  for 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Recently  a  "committee  for  effective 
drug  abuse  legislation"  was  formed  by  a 
large  group  of  eminent  physicians, 
pharmacologists,  and  scientists.  Their  re- 
cent statement,  along  with  an  article  in 
the  Medical  Tribune,  should  interest  us 
all: 


COMICITTI 


roB  KrrKCTvr*  Uava  Abttse 
Legislation 


A  committee  of  prominent  professionals — 
Including  Nobel  laureates,  medical  school 
deans,  legal  authorities,  eminent  scientists 
and  leading  experts  in  drug  abuse  throughout 
the  covmtry — announced  today  In  Washing- 
ton that  it  WlU  speak  out  on  "serious  and 
tragic  flaws"  In  drug  abuse  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

Including  such  members  as  Dana  Fams- 
worth,  MX).,  Director  of  Harvard  University 
Health  Services;  Nobel  Laureates  Joshua  Led- 
erberg  and  Salvador  Lurla;  Karl  Menninger, 
MJ>.:  F.  C.  RedUch,  Dean  of  the  Yale  Medical 
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School  and  members  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  rapidly  expanding  group 
known  as  the  Committee  for  Effective  Drug 
Abuse  Legislation,  will  offer  Congress  the 
•full  cooperation  and  counsel  of  leading 
medical  and  legal  specialists  who  are  deeply 
involved  in  drug  abuse  prevention 

The  chief  spokesman  for  the  group  is  Nell 
L  Chayet.  Lexington.  Mass..  a  Boston  at- 
torney and  Lecturer  In  Legal  Medicine  at 
Boston  and  Tufu  Universities.  Chayet  is  a 
member  of  the  Scientific  Review  Committee 
of  the  Center  for  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

According  to  Mr.  Chayet.  the  group  is 
extremely  concerned  about  "the  adverse  im- 
pact of  the  bill  on  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and.  more  parUcularly.  on  research  and 
education  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse. 

•The  movement  marks  'he  first  time  that 
•o  many  leading  professionals  have  Joined 
together  to  help  shape  naUonal  legislation 
m  the  field  of  drug  abuse."  he  added.  He 
Usted  a  series  of  objections  to  the  Senate- 
puaed  bill,  now  being  heard  before  the 
House    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce 

Committee.  ^  _.    ^- 

1  The  bill  places  immense  burdens  en 
the  day-to-day  practice  of  medicine  and  at- 
tempts to  regulate  substances  properly  used 
by  millions  of  law  abiding  citizens  and  their 
Dhysldans.  The  bill  misses  the  mark  of  deal- 
ing effecUvely  with  the  epidemic  of  drug 
abuse  which  Is  of  such  great  public  con- 

a  The  miUal  and  final  Judgment  as  to 
whether  to  restrict  an  old.  current  or  new 
compound  lies  solely  In  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney  General,  regardless  of  the  Infor- 
mation provided  by  the  scientific  and  medi- 
cal community,  which  Is  relegated  to  a  weak, 
advisory  position. 

3  The  criteria  for  placing  restrictions  and 
controls  on  drugs  are  suted  in  terms  of 
"medical  usefulness"  and  "potential  for 
abuse."  rather  than  dangerousness  of  the 
substance  as  far  as  the  Individual  and  so- 
ciety are  concerned.  The  result  Is  that  once 
again  marijuana  Is  classified  In  the  same 
schedule  as  heroin;  minor  tranquilizers  are 
claaalfled  along  with  truly  dangerous  sub- 
stances: and  very  dangerous  drugs,  such  as 
the  amphetamines  and  short-acting  barbi- 
turates are  classified  as  mild  subsUnces 

4  The  bin  calls  for  mandatory  federal 
registration  of  all  persons  and  Institutions 
dispensing  drugs,  whether  for  research  or 
General,  rather  than  a  representative  of  the 
sclenUflc  community,  has  the  final  say  on 
whether  a  researcher  who  want*  to  do  bora 
fide  research  with  methadone,  for  example, 
can  proceed. 

5  The  record-keeping  and  inspection  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  place  an  enormous  bur- 
den on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  physi- 
cians, researchers  and  scientists  who  must 
use  these  drutts  dally  In  both  treatment  and 
research,  and  the  bill  gives  broad  regulatory 
power  to  the  Attorney  General  relative  to  In- 
spectlng  the  private  and  confidential  patient 
records  of  physicians  throughout  the  United 
States. 

6  The  bin  gives  broad  research  and  edu- 
cation responsibilities  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Department  of  Justice  In  areas 
other  than  law  enforcement.  This  represents 
a  serious  potential  dilution  of  the  research 
and  education  effort,  and  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  the  role  of  the  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies  win  be  lessened  and  con- 
fused. 

7.  The  blU  sets  up  machinery  which  per- 
mits a  law  enforcement  ofBcer  to  enter  a 
private  dwelling,  laboratory,  or  physician's 
office  or  home  without  warning,  a  provision 
which  could  endanger  the  Innocent. 

Chayet  added  that  the  group  has  Joined 
together  to  call  attention  to  the  generally 
overlooked  facU  of  the  leglsUUon  and  to 
express  concern  orer  lu  sweeping  imputa- 
tions. 
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The  chairman  of  the  group  is  Dr.  Jonathan 
O  Cole,  former  chief  of  the  Psychopharma- 
cology  Research  Branch  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  MenUl  Health,  and  presently  su- 
perintendent of  the  Boston  State  Hospital 
Dr  Cole  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  can  perform  extremely 
valuable  services  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse, 
but  they  should  not  be  In  "a  position  of  ab- 
solute power  when  it  comes  to  making  such 
sensitive  decisions  as  registering  researchers 
and  classifying  dangerous  substances. 

•The  bill  as  presently  drafted  will  hamper 
research  and  retard  the  development  of  val- 
uable new  treatment  modalities  at  a  time 
when  they  are  so  obviously  badly  needed." 
he  added. 

Dr  Daniel  X.  Freedman.  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Chairman  of  the  American 
PhyschUtrlc  Task  Force  on  Drug  Abuse, 
stated: 

"It  is  tragic  that  this  legislation  Is  polit- 
icizing an  area  so  important  to  our  enUre 
society.  Affected  by  such  legislation  would  be 
those  seeking  sorely  needed  knowledge  about 
drugs  and  their  abuse,  and  the  victims  of 
Illicit  drug  use.  Also  affected  are  perhaps  a 
third  of  all  useful  drugs  which  patients  re- 
quire from  their  physicians. 

"The  effect  will  be  to  create  a  huge  and 
cumbersome  bureaucracy  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  the  capacity  of  exert- 
ing serious  and  unwarr.inted  controls  over 
research  and  the  legitimate  practice  of  medi- 
cine." 

Dr.  Freednaan  concluded:  "This  package 
has  been  labeled  a  law  enforcement  and  crime 
bin.  but  It  emerges  as  the  total  regulation 
of  a  major  segment  of  the  nations  health 
care." 

Members  of  the  group  as  of  February  13 
are  as  follows: 

James  A.  Balne.  Ph  D..  President.  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Pharmacology  and  Experi- 
mental Therapeutics. 

Larry  Alan  Baer.  M.D  .  Commission  Addic- 
tion Services  Agency.  New  York  City. 

Walter  Barton.  M.D..  Medical  Director 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Paul  H  Blatchly.  MD  .  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry. University  of  Oregon. 

Henry  Brill.  M.D..  Director,  Pilgrim  State 
Hospital. 

Richard  Brotman.  Ph.  D..  Profeaaor  of  Psy- 
chiatry. New  York  Medical  College 

Joseph  Cochin.  M.D  .  Ph.  D  ,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Chairman.  Scientific  Review  Commit- 
tee. Center  for  Studies  of  Narcotics  and  Drug 
Abu.se.  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Jonathan  O.  Cole,  M.D..  Superintendent. 
Boston  State  HosplUl.  Former  Chief.  Psycho- 
pharmacology.  Research  Branch  of  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Vincent  P.  Dole,  M.D..  Professor.  Rocke- 
feller University. 

Edward  F  Domino.  M.D..  Professor  of  Phar- 
macology.  University  of   Michigan. 

Joel  Elkes,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  Psychiatry.  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
Sc'^ool.  ^  ^^  , 

Sydney  Ellis.  Ph.  D..  Professor  and  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Pharmacology  and  Toxi- 
cology. University  of  Texas.  Galveston. 

Dana  Farnsworth.  M.D..  Director.  Harvard 
University  Health  Services. 

Daniel  X.  Freedman,  MD.,  Professor  of 
Biological  Sciences.  University  of  Chicago. 
Presldent-Elect.  American  College  of  Neuro- 
psychopharmacology. 

Bernard  Olueck.  M.D.,  Director  of  Research, 
Institute  of  Uvlng.  Hartford.  Connecticut. 

Louis  Goodman.  M.D..  Professor  and  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Pharmacology.  Univer- 
sity of  Utah.  Member  of  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

John  D.  Griffith.  MJ3..  Associate  Profeasor 
of  Psychiatry.  Vanderbllt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Mike  Gorman,  Executive  Director.  National 
Committee  Against  MenUl  Illness,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


David  Hamburg.  M  D  .  Executive  Head.  De- 
oartment  of  Psychiatry.  Stanford  University. 
Jerome  H.  Jaffe.  M  D  .  Director,  Drug  Abuse 
Program.  University  of  Chicago. 

Herbert  D.  Kleber.  M  D  .  Director,  Drug  De- 
pendent Unit.  Connecticut  Mental  Health 
Center.  „ 

Nathan    Kline.    M.D..    Director,    Research 

Center.  Rockland  State  Hospital,  New  York. 

Conan  Kornetsky.  Ph   D  .  Member.  Council 

of   Psychopharmacology  Division,  American 

Psychological  Association. 

Harry  Kalven.  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Joshua  Lederberg.  Ph.  D.  (Nobel  Laureate). 
Director.  Kennedy  Laboratories  for  Molecular 
Medicine.  Stanford  University. 

Robert  B.  Livingston.  M.D.,  Professor  and 
Chairman.  Department  of  Neurosclences. 
University  of  California,  San  Diego. 

Salvador  Lurla.  M  D.  (Nobel  Laureate). 
Sedgwick  Professor  of  Biology.  MassachusetU 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Arnold  Mandell,  M.D..  Professor  and  Head 
of  Department  of  Psychiatry.  University  of 
California,  San  Diego. 

Francis  de  Mayneffe,  M.D.,  Director,  Mc- 
Lean Hospital,  Belmont.  Massachusetts. 

Karl  Mennlnger.  M.D.,  Mennlnger  CTlnlc. 
Topeka.  Kansas. 

Roger  E.  Meyer,  M.D..  Boston  University. 
Former  Chief.  Center  for  Studies  of  Narcot- 
ic* and  Drug  Abuse,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

Nell  Miller.  M.D.,  Member,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  Professor,  Rockefeller 
University.  ^ 

Norval  R.  Morris.  J.D..  Professor  and  Co- 
Director.  Center  for  Studies  in  Criminal  Law. 
University  of  Chicago. 

Winiam  Mclsaac.  M.D..  Ph.  D..  Director, 
Texas  Research  Institute  for  Mental  Sci- 
ences. Houston. 

Helen  Nowlls.  Ph.  D..  Research  Consultant 
for  Student  Affairs.  University  of  Rochester. 
New  York. 

John  A.  Gates.  M.D..  Professor  of  Pharma- 
cology and  Medicine.  Vanderbllt  University. 
John  A.  O'Donnell.  Chief,  Social  Science 
Section.  Addiction  Research  Center.  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  _. 
Carl  C.  Pfelffer,  MD..  Ph.  D .  Deputy  Di- 
rector. Bureau  of  Research  In  Neurology  and 
Psychiatry,  SUte  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
Harvard  University. 

Herbert  A  Raskin.  M.D..  Adjunct  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Psychiatry.  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 

F.  C.  RedUch,  M.D.,  Dean.  Yale  Medical 
School. 

Howard  P.  Rome.  M.D.  Profea«jr.  Mayo 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  Mayo  Clinic. 
Michael  Rosenthal,  Professor  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  Former  Consultant. 
President's  Commission  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  AdmlnlstraUon  of  Justice. 

Parkhurst  A.  Shore,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of 
Pharmacology.  University  of  Texas.  Dallas. 

Louis  Jolyon  West.  M.D..  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry,  UCLA. 

Harry  L.  Williams,  M.D.,  Profeasor  of  Phar- 
macology. Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. . 
Stewart  Wolf,  M.D.,  Regents  Professor  of 
Medicine.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Lauren  A.  Woods.  M.D..  Ph  D..  Professor 
of  Pharmacology.  University  of  Iowa. 

Arnold  Ludwlg.  M  D..  Member,  WUconsln 
Department  of  Justice  Advisory  Conunlttee 
on  Drug  Abuse. 


(From   the  Medical  Tribune,  Feb.   5.   1970) 

MX3>ICAL       DlSSA-nSTACTlON       WlTH       PBOPOSED 

Dauc-CoNTKOL  Bn.L  Moukts 
New  York. — The  medical  community'* 
displeasure  with  the  proposed  new  drug-con- 
trol bUl  conUnued  to  mount  as  the  draft 
measure  passed  the  Senate  and  moved  to- 
wards action  In  the  House. 

Internationally  recognized  expert*  in  psy- 
chiatry and  pharmacology  Joined  former  top 
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health  officials  In  warning  that  the  proposed 
measure,  which  gives  the  Attorney  General 
vast  authority  over  psychotropic  agents, 
would  substitute  concepts  of  law-enforce- 
ment for  principles  of  medical  management 
In  areas  of  drug  abuse. 

They  called  for  reassessment  of  what  con- 
stitutes effective  drug  control  and  for  a  re- 
turn to  medical  Jurisdiction  to  the  nation's 
health  and  science  agencies.  Passage  of  the 
bUl.  some  predicted,  could  lead  to  further 
reduction  of  research  in  feel  "inhibited"  by 
the  presence  of  "an  invisible  police  line." 

"One  of  the  reasons  we  are  so  far  behind 
in  the  treatment  of  hard-core  drug  addic- 
tion is  that  It  has  alwayj  been  viewed  as  a 
law-enforcement  rather  than  a  medical  prob- 
lem." said  Dr.  Sidney  Malltz,  chief  of  psy- 
chiatric research  at  the  New  York  Psychiat- 
ric Institute,  Columbia  University.  "The 
proposed  bill  repeats  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
in  a  number  of  essential  ways." 

DEPARTMENT   COULD   END  RESEARCH 

"The  Justice  Department  can  put  an  end 
to  research  with  the  powers  given  It  by  the 
bill."  said  Dr.  Francis  Braceland,  editor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry.  "The  De- 
partment i>ersonnel  need  only  decide  that 
some  compound  doesn't  conform  to  t^eir 
view  of  what  constitutes  a  safe  drug,  and 
that's  the  end  of  that.  The  right  of  decision 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  medi- 
cal scientist." 

With  the  American  Medical  Association  al- 
ready on  record  In  opposition  to  some  of  the 
bill's  major  features,  the  latest  statements 
by  these  and  other  leading  Investigators 
added  fuel  to  the  growing  controversy  over 
the  measure. 

The  bill,  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  vests  in  the  Justice 
Department  the  sole  right  to  determine  what 
constitutes  a  drug  '•liable  to  abuse."  The 
Attorney  General  Is  empowered  to  add  to  the 
list  of  controlled  substances  any  new  com- 
pounds that.  In  his  view,  have  a  "potential" 
for  abuse.  He  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances, withhold  research  certification  from 
a  qualified  scientist  If,  in  bis  opinion,  the 
scientist  may  abuse  his  tmst  In  working 
with  a  controlled  substance.  The  proposed 
act  further  empowers  narcotics  agents  to 
regularly  '•Inspect"  a  physician's  record*  U 
the  physician  uses,  prescribes,  or  "dispenses" 
any  drug  on  the  controlled  list.  Including 
such  widely  used  compounds  as  tranqulllz- 
Ing  agents. 

"This  snooping  Is  going  to  cause  trouble 
and  we  wont  be  able  to  practice  medicine 
properly."  Dr.  Braceland  declared.  "A  phy- 
sician In  practice  cannot  know  every  single 
substance  that  Is  on  the  Attorney  General's 
list.  That  Is  not  his  Job.  Yet  some  Justice 
Department  agent  will  be  empowered  to  come 
Into  his  office  and  hit  him  with  the  fuU  force 
of  the  law." 

Dr.  Malltz.  who  is  Clinical  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  at  Columbia,  commented:  "Many 
reliable  and  competent  investigators  in  phar- 
macology even  now  hesitate  to  undertake 
Investigations  of  drugs  because  of  the  in- 
hibitions Imposed  in  their  own  minds  by 
the  thought  of  possible  obstacles.  If  you 
are  working  with  marijuana,  for  example, 
you  are  concerned  about  how  much  dosage 
to  administer,  lest  you  cross  an  Invisible 
police  line. 

"Just  the  other  day,  we  wanted  to  do  some 
research  with  marijuana  and  we  were  re- 
quired, even  now,  to  fill  out  some  12  pages 
of  paper  work.  An  atmosphere  can  be  In- 
hibitory even  In  the  absence  of  actual  sanc- 
tions." 

Like  other  expert*.  Dr.  Malltz  voiced  sharp 
reservations  about  the  draft  measure's  In- 
clusion of  chlordlazepoxlde.  diazepam,  and 
meprobamate  In  the  category  of  controlled 
substances. 

"There  are  virtually  no  drugs  that  are  not 
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capable  of  abuse  If  they  have  a  pleasure  po- 
tential and  the  patient  Is  predisposed.  On 
this  principle,  you  Immediately  and  severely 
limit  the  physician's  right  to  prescribe,"  he 
declared. 

"It  seems  to  me."  Dr.  Malltz  continued, 
"that  the  proposed  bill  simply  repeats  many 
of  the  mistakes  that  used  to  characterize 
narcotics  control  when  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasury  Department." 

The  issue  of  placing  tranqulllzlng  agents 
In  the  category  of  controlled  drugs  brought 
a  sharp  attack  from  one  of  the  world's  most 
widely  recognized  pharmacologists. 

Alfred  Oilman,  Ph.D.,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Pharmacology  at  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine,  Bronx,  challenged 
the  Justice  Department  to  produce  "evidence 
and  documentation"  for  listing  tranquiliz- 
ers in  a  drug-control  bill. 

"Drugs  vary  enormously  In  their  abuse 
potential."  he  commented.  "Large  numbers 
of  drugs  are  CNS  depressants  and  are  capa- 
ble of  being  abused,  but  they  don't  have  the 
actions  that  addicts  seek.  Merely  to  put  them 
on  the  controlled  substances  list  makes  no 
sense. 

"ChlordlEizepoxlde,  diazepam,  and  mepro- 
bamate have  medical  values  far  beyond  their 
tranqulllzlng  effects.  If  you  look  for  signif- 
icant evidence  of  their  abuse.  It's  missing. 
You  don't  find  these  agents  being  'pushed.'  " 

Dr.  Oilman,  who  is  the  author  or  coau- 
thor of  standard  texts  in  pharmacology, 
noted  that  the  concept  of  abuse  potential 
in  the  draft  bin  "fits  every  deflmtlon:  It 
can  be  made  to  cover  everything." 

He  added :  "Even  a  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy should  be  required  to  produce  evidence 
and  documentation  for  its  actions.  Mere 
assertions  are  not  enough.  The  Jurisdiction 
over  psychotropic  compounds  should  be  with 
the  health  and  scientific  agencies,  not  with 
the  Justice  Department." 

BCIENCX    ADVISER    ASKS    RCT17KN 

In  a  dramatic  development,  a  member  of 
the  Attorney  General's  own  scientific  advi- 
sory committee.  Joined  others  In  calling  for 
the  return  of  Jurisdiction  over  medical  af- 
fairs to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

He  was  Dr.  Walter  Modell,  Professor  of 
Pharmacology  at  Cornell  University,  who 
said:  "It  Is  not  conceivable  that  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  you  can  get  away  from 
police  attitudes.  I  can't  disagree  with  any- 
one who  believes  that  HEW  should  have 
Jurisdiction  over  medical  matters." 

Dr.  Modell  emphasized  that  he  beUeved 
the  proposed  measure  has  "some  forward- 
looking  provisions."  He  cited  the  existence 
of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee,  as 
one  Instance,  and  the  provision  for  a  two- 
year  study  of  marijuana  as  another. 

"These  are  useful  things,"  Dr.  Modell  de- 
clared, "but  I  think  that  the  whole  func- 
tion of  drug  control  should  be  in  HEW. 
There  is  something  about  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Justice  Department  that  is  wrong  for 
scientific  Judgments." 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Modell  criticized 
what  he  saw  as  belated  alertness  to  the  gan- 
gers of  moving  drug-abuse  control  to  the 
Justice  Department. 

"After  all,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  was 
taken  away  from  FDA  some  two  years  ago 
and  given,  first,  to  Treasury  and  then  to 
Justice.  The  time  to  act  was  then."  he 
stated.  "A  mobilization  of  Interested  people 
could  have  stopped  those  transfers.  Where 
were  the  people  who  are  concerned  now? 
Those  moves  were  consummated  by  default." 

Dr.  Modell  added  that  he  saw  at  least  one 
virtue  in  the  transfer  of  drug  authority  to 
the  Justice  Department.  "It  takes  It  away 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  I'll  admit 
that  Justice  is  not  the  most  progressive  place 
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In  the  world,"  Dr.  ModeU  said.  "But  nothing 
cotild  have  been  worse  than  having  Treasury 
exert  continued  authority  over  drug-abuse 
control." 

Dr.  Modell  recaUed  that  he  bad  been  a 
member  of  the  scientific  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  FDA's  Drug  Abuse  Control  Bureau 
and  had  "Just  moved  along"  with  the  btireau 
in  its  transfers.  "I  myself,"  he  concluded 
"would  prefer  to  see  some  such  bUl  as  the 
Yarborough  as  against  the  Senate  Judiciary 
ComnUttee's  proposals."  (The  Yarborough 
measure,  stlU  in  committee,  would  take 
authority  over  medical  affair*  away  from 
Justice  and  give  It  to  HEW.] 

Dr.  Predrik  C.  Redllch,  dean  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  also  called  at- 
tention to  what  he  felt  are  the  proposed  bill's 
useful  features;  among  these,  he  cited  the 
two-year  marijuana  study  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  mandatory  minimimi  Jail  sentences 
for  drug  users. 

But  several  features  of  the  bill,  he  added, 
"do  not  seem  desirable  additions  to  our  drug- 
control  laws."  The  transfer  of  medical  Juris- 
diction in  the  area  of  drug  abtise  to  Justice, 
he  declared,  "comes  Just  when  many  persons 
in  the  drug  field  are  coming  to  realize  that 
drug  abuse  Is  a  health  problem — a  problem 
of  sickness  and  rehablUtatlon — as  much  as. 
or  even  more  than,  it  Is  a  legal  problem. 
This  may  be  a  step  backward.  Just  as  more 
physicians  are  becoming  active  In  drug  treat- 
ment programs." 

As  for  the  addition  of  meprobamate.  chlor- 
dlazepoxlde, and  diazepam  to  the  list  of 
controlled  drugs.  Dr.  Redllch  said :  "if  It  can 
be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  there  Is 
significant  abuse  of  these  drugs  and  substan- 
tial diversion  into  Illegal  channels,  then  they 
should  be  so  regtilated.  If  not,  however,  we 
may  be  merely  adding  one  more  round  of 
paperwork  to  the  practicing  physicians' 
desk." 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  BARGE 
PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  we  have  had  before  us  a  useful 
modernizaton  of  section  303(b)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  would 
legalize  a  major  improvement  in  barge 
productivity.  Late  last  year,  my  commit- 
tee voted  out  a  compromise  measure, 
H.R.  8298,  which  would  not  give  the 
barge  lines  everything  they  wanted  but 
was  satisfactory  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  it  incorporated  a  provision  that 
went  a  long  way  to  satisfy  complaints 
of  the  railroads  that  they  are  unfairty 
treated  under  regulation. 

We  are  most  hopeful  that  this  bill  will 
be  passed  by  the  House  in  the  coming 
few  weeks.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  story  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce for  January  30  describing  the 
pre,sent  status  of  the  bill.  I  therefore  in- 
sert a  copy  of  the  story  in  the  Record: 
"No  MnciNO"  Rule  Lkgislatiok 

Barge  industry  executives  expect  that  the 
"no-mixing"  rule  legislation  will  be  un- 
blocked and  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1970. 
finally  legalizing  a  major  improvement  in 
barge  productivity  which  began  to  be  effec- 
tive 15  years  ago. 

Some  final  minor  compromises  may  be 
necessary,  but  the  leglslaUon  is  expected  to 
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survive  with  mixing  of  regulated  and  non- 
regulated  conunodltles  approved  for  a  single 
towload  of  bstrges  and  authorisation  given 
to  require  the  publication  of  rates  on  all 
dry-bulk  commodities  shipped  by  barge.  In- 
dustry sourcee  said. 

"This  Is  an  idea  whoee  tune  has  come," 
J.  W.  Hershey.  of  Houston,  chairman  of 
American  Commercial  Lines  and  a  principal 
baxge  line  spokesman  said  last  week.  "There 
Is  no  controversy  over  eliminating  the  'no 
mixing'  rule.  The  only  argument  that  re- 
mains Is  over  the  provision  for  publication 
of  rates.  When  the  Congreaa  balances  the 
public's  right  to  know  the  rates  that  are 
charged  against  the  potential  for  discrimina- 
tion by  shippers  involved  In  secret  ratee.  I 
believe  they  will  come  out  for  the  public's 
right  to  know  what  the  rates  are  " 

C-THBOUCH 


TSCHNOLOCICAL 

The  problem  arose  out  of  three  technologi- 
cal break-throughs  In  barge  transportation. 
Improvements  In  reduction  gearing  enabled 
the  barge  lines  to  buy  faster  running,  lighter 
and  mare  powerful  dleeel  engines. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  L.  P  Stru- 
ble.  executive  vice  president  of  Dravo  Cor- 
paraUon  of  Pittsburgh,  a  pioneer  designer 
of  shallow  draft  equipment,  the  barge  line* 
began  taking  full  advantage  of  the  kort  noz- 
zle, a  metal  shroud  around  the  propeller 
which  concentrated  the  water  against  the 
propeller  blades  and  added  some  25  per  cent 
to  the  effective  push  or  thrust  of  the  towboat 
wheel  underway. 

A  third  break-through  occurred.  Mr.  Stru- 
ble  said,  in  the  steering  control  af  a  barge 
tow:  "By  strategically  locating  rudders  for- 
ward and  aft  of  the  nozzles,  the  naval  archi- 
tects developed  a  towboat  which  had  abeo- 
lute  steering  control,  forward  and  backward." 

■CONOMIC     nCPACT 

The  economic  impact  was  to  triple  the 
productivity  of  the  towboat  and  enable  the 
barge  Industry  to  maintain  the  same  ap- 
proximate level  of  rates  they  were  charging 
In  the  1920's  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Hershey  tesU- 
fled.  average  barge  rates  actually  declined 
about  10  per  cent  between  1960  and  1968. 

The  barge  Industry  hired  the  Stanford 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business  to 
make  a  study  of  the  economic  impact  of 
separating  the  regulated  and  unregtilated 
traffic  and  breaking  up  40.000  ton  towa.  The 
conclusion  of  Dr  Karl  Ruppenthal  of  Stan- 
ford was  that  barge  lines'  total  costs  per  ton 
mile  would  have  to  go  up  47  per  cent  and  that 
there  therefore  would  be  a  significant  change 
In  the  rate*  charged  by  the  certificated  barge 
Unes. 

Asked  at  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics to  translate  these  predictions  of 
cost  increases  Into  possible  rate  Increases. 
Mr.  Hershey  testified  that  shippers  could 
ezp>ect  a  10  to  15  per  cent  rate  increase  if  the 
legislation  fails. 

Since  nothing  could  be  mare  in  the  public 
Interest  and  particularly  the  consumer's  In- 
terest than  continuation  of  low  freight  rates, 
the  barge  Industry's  proposal  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  bulk  exempt  section  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  section  303(b).  la 
highly  popular.  The  bill  went  through  th» 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  unanimously 
in  1967.  but  stuck  fast  In  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Pofeign  Commerce  Ccmmittee  for 
reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with  Its  merit. 

NOT    BNOUOH    VOnS 

Congressmen  told  the  Water  Transport  As- 
sociation, sponsors  of  the  bill,  that  there  were 
not  enough  votes  to  get  the  bill  out  unless 
there  could  be  some  sort  of  acoommodatloD 
of  the  railroad  oppoeitloa. 

The  railroad  industry  had  long  sought 
either  the  complete  regulation  of  the  barge 
line*  or  the  deregulation  of  railroads  on 
bulk  commodities.  After  yean  of  struggle, 
they  had  failed  to  achieve  either  objecttre 
and  testified  that  as  a  result  they  were  under 
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an  unfair  handicap  In  competing  for  dry-bulk 
traffic  of  the  barge  lines.  They  parUcularly 
objected  to  the  fact  that  the  barge  rate* 
were  secret. 

One  leading  railroad  marketing  specialist 
said  that  if  he  had  a  year's  run  of  the  rates 
actually  charged  by  barge  he  would  be  able  to 
design  rate  proposals  to  compete  for  the  traf- 
fic. Without  that  knowledge,  he  was  hopeless. 
Thus,  the  actual  regulation  of  barge  rates  was 
not  an  essential  to  increased  competition; 
knowledge  of  the  charges  made,  however,  was 
crucial. 

Under  the  leadership  of  RepresenUUve 
Samuel  N.  Prledel.  chairman  of  the  House 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Subcommit- 
tee, the  committee  put  together  the  two 
main  Issues,  the  need  to  cure  the  "no  mixing" 
problem  and  the  need  to  equalize,  to  some  de- 
gree, the  competition  between  railroads  and 
water  carriers. 

The  railroads  dldnt  get  everything  they 
wanted  out  of  the  compromise.  Neither  did 
the  barge  lines.  They  had  originally  sought 
a  broadening  of  the  bulk  exemption.  This 
had  been  opposed  as  too  radical  by  both  the 
ICC  and  the  truckers. 

But  the  consiuner  certainly  came  out 
ahead.  As  a  published  statement  by  the  Wa- 
ter Transport  Association  pointed  out.  the 
compromise  had  six  basic  public  benefits: 

"1.  Continued  low  river  rates  derived  from 
low   unit   costs   resulting   from   large   tows. 

"3.  More  equitable  rail-water  competition 
and  therefore  additional  stimulus  to  im- 
proved efficiencies  and  lower  rates  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

"3.  More  Intelligence  on  what  la  going 
on  In  the  barge  transport  market  place.  The 
more  intelligence  there  is,  the  more  ef- 
fectively competition  works. 

"4.  Less  discrimination  In  transportation 
rates.  Discrimination  inevitably  results  from 
secret  rates. 

"S.  A  report  by  the  ICC,  based  on  facts 
never  before  available,  whch  can  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  future  policy-making  by 
the  Congress  after  the  two-year  trial  period 
provided  for  In  the  bill. 

"6.  Satisfaction  of  the  public's  right  to 
know  transport  rates." 

DOT    CNTXaS    BSTTLK 

Some  big  shippers  working  through  Amer- 
ican Waterways  Operators  were  opposed  to 
the  publication  of  rates  and  fears  were  ex- 
pressed that  small  operators  would  find  pub- 
lication burdensome. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  en- 
tered the  battle  with  the  announcement  that 
the  mixing  rule  bill  seemed  likely  to  go 
through  and  they  intended  to  use  It  as  a 
vehicle  for  amending  the  rule  of  rate-mak- 
ing to  give  more  freedom  in  rate-making  to 
the  railroads,  although  the  railroads  said 
they  had  no  interest  In  Joining  the  two  la- 
sues    together. 

The  Department,  however,  said  late  last 
year  that  it  intended  to  offer  a  bill  to  give 
the  railroads  more  rate-making  freedom. 
Dr.  Paul  Cherlngton,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy  and  International  Affairs  said.  "If 
these  two  bills  are  considered  as  a  package, 
we  have  an  exercise  in  good  old-fashioned 
log-rolling." 

In  actual  fact  the  barge  Industry  thinks 
the  compromise  will  be  much  more  modest 
In  nature.  The  first  estimate  by  AWO  that 
1.700  barge  operators  would  be  affected  has 
been  scaled  back  to  600. 
~  This  total  is  disputed  by  the  Water  Trans- 
port Association  which  believes  the  actual 
number  affected  would  be  leas  than  300,  and 
probably  less  than  100. 

By  amendment,  the  harbor  and  terminal 
operators  have  been  exempted  and  by  IOC 
rule-making  the  number  of  carriers  required 
to  publish  rates  could  be  much  further  re- 
stricted so  that  short  haul  carriers  could  be 
virtually  eliminated. 

Another   important  auggestloB  haa  been 
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made  that  would  cut  down  the  burden  of 
filing  rates  for  the  small  operator. 

The  Idea  is  that  the  carriers  required  to 
file  rates  with  the  ICC  could  be  authorized 
to  Join  together  in  an  agency  tariff  so  that 
there  could  be  one  tariff  agreed  to  by  every- 
body. 

All  carriers  would,  of  course,  retain  the 
right  of  Independent  action  if  they  desired. 

But  an  agency  tariff  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  having  each  small  barge  line 
publish  his  own  tariff. 

Also  likely  Is  the  re-lnsutement  of  the 
provision  in  the  original  mixing  rule  bill 
which  eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
exemption  applies  only  to  commodities  in 
bulk  carried  "in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom of  the  trade  in  the  handling  and  trans- 
portation of  such  commodities  as  of  June  1, 
1939." 

ONLY    BXCKPTION 

The  so-called  "magic"  date  has  been  a 
dead  letter  for  some  time.  Tests  before  the 
Commission  have  resulted  in  a  policy  that 
In  effect  states  that  dry  bulk  is  dry  bulk, 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  carried  in  barges 
before  the  "magic "  date  or  not. 

The  only  exception  is  sugar  in  bulk  which 
would  be  deregulated  by  elimination  of  the 
date.  Again  deregulation  of  sugar  would  in- 
tensify competition  for  the  sugar  traffic. 
Rates  would  be  published,  but  no  economic 
regulation  would  be  possible  and  the  traffic 
would  not  be  restricted  to  the  regulated 
barge  lines. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  up  the  legislation  before 
the  Rules  Committee  last  year.  The  vote  was 
a  narrow  seven  to  six.  If  the  DOT  can  be 
persuaded  to  separate  out  the  very  large  is- 
sue of  amendment  to  the  rule  of  rate-mak- 
ing, bound  to  be  highly  controversial  with 
the  railroads,  shippers,  truckers,  and  water 
carriers,  the  main  objection  will  remain 
those  who  want  secret  rates. 

CASK  roa  Bxcarr  bates 

The  case  for  secret  rates  is  not  believed  to 
be  a  strong  one.  It  does  permit  large  shippers 
to  negotiate  advantageous  rates  on  a  spot 
basis.  But,  as  other  shippers  point  out,  one 
shipper's  advantage  is  another  shipper's  dis- 
advantage. Shippers  generally  would  be  bet- 
ter off  without  discrimination  In  rates,  they 
say.  For  example,  very  low  back  haul  rates 
can  often  be  negotiated.  The  barge  operator 
is  glad  to  get  any  rate  that  will  help  him 
return  the  barge  to  the  origin  point.  But  this 
means,  barge  operators  point  out.  that  one 
shipper  la  subsidizing  the  other.  If  there  la 
two-way  traffic,  the  first  shipper  has  a  right 
to  share  In  the  economies  of  the  two-way 
operation 

After  the  Rules  Cooimlttee  votes  out  the 
bill,  amendments  can  be  made  on  the  floor 
and  the  bill  then  goes  to  the  Senate,  where 
It  Is  well  and  favorably  known. 

The  barge  operators  believe  their  15- year 
struggle  la  near  the  end.  If,  by  some  mis- 
chance, the  legislation  falls,  there  Is  senti- 
ment In  the  barge  industry  for  letting  the 
axe  fall  and  raising  the  rates.  "How  simple 
our  life  would  be."  the  argtiment  runs,  "If 
we  raised  the  rates  IS  per  cent  and  let  the 
shippers  do  all  the  work  of  getting  them 
down  again  by  passing  the  bill." 


MYLAI  IN  INDIANA? 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   IXDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  In 
the  Record  an  edltorlaJ  from  the  St. 
Louis  Poet-Dispatch  and  three  articles 
by  Mr.  Bryce  Nelson,  a  most  able  staff 
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writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  con- 
cerning the  shootings  of  several  prisoners 
at  the  Pendleton  Reformatory  in 
Indiana: 

MTI.AI  IN  Indiana? 

On  the  morning  of  Sept.  26,  a  dozen  white 
prison  guards  at  the  Indiana  State  Reforma- 
tory at  Pendleton  opened  fire  on  a  crowd  of 
young  black  Inmates  who  were  lying  on  their 
abdomens  In  the  belief  that  the  officers  would 
not  shoot  them  In  the  back.  One  was  killed 
and  46  were  wounded.  The  details  of  this 
shocking  Incident,  which  appear  to  have  been 
suppressed,  have  been  pieced  together  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  That  newspaper's  account, 
if  accurate,  constitutes  a  terrible  indictment 
of  brutality  and  callousness  carried  out  by 
prison  authorities  and  condoned  by  a  number 
of  state  officials  Including  Governor  Edgar  D. 
Whltcomb. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  a  Times  cor- 
respondent. Bryce  Nelson,  the  shooting  oc- 
curred after  the  blacks  had  demonstrated  in 
behalf  of  a  list  of  demands  calling  for  the 
right  to  wear  Afro  hair  styles  and  to  read 
"black  literature"  and  for  the  release  of  four 
Negro  prisoners  who  were  being  held  In  iso- 
lation. When  the  blacks  were  ordered  to  dis- 
perse from  a  recreation  area,  they  lay  down; 
whereupon.  Mr.  Nelson  rei>orted.  the  guards, 
who  were  standing  beyond  a  chain  link  fence, 
fired  volley  after  volley  from  their  shotguns. 

Mr.  Nelson's  efforts  to  visit  the  reformatory, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  were  tin- 
successful.  He  was  told  by  the  state  correc- 
tions commissioner  that  "we  want  to  keep 
out  people  who  only  do  negative  reporting." 
A  county  grand  Jurj-.  which  received  evidence 
that  as  many  as  90  shots  were  fired,  con- 
cluded "there  is  Insufficient  evidence  to  place 
criminal  responsibility"  on  any  prison  officers. 
Even  before  the  grand  Jtiry  investigation, 
Governor  Whltcomb  said  that  no  reformatory 
employe  would  be  stispended  or  dismissed  for 
his  p>art  in  the  Incident. 

Reading  Mr.  Nelson's  account,  we  foimd 
ourselves  thinking  of  the  Massacre  at  My  Lai, 
where  Americans  also  allegedly  shot  down 
helpless  people  In  cold  blood.  But  there  Is  no 
war  in  Indiana,  except  insofar  as  that  state 
shares  with  the  general  population  our  dread- 
ful and  devlslve  internal  confilct.  Despite  the 
admonition  that  unsp>eekable  things  always 
happen  In  war.  we  were  Incredulous  when  we 
learned  about  My  Lai.  And  we  were  Incredu- 
lous when  we  read  about  Pendleton;  the  long 
official  secrecy  that  stirrounded  both  Inci- 
dents (and  the  public  Indifference  to  the  In- 
diana esplsode)  sp>eak  of  a  fieople's  humanity 
that  no  longer  seems  operative. 

Pendleton,  of  course,  shares  with  most  of 
our  p>enal  institutions  conditions  that  so 
easily  lead  to  violence;  overcrowding,  increas- 
ingly militant  Inmates,  untrained  and  under- 
paid prison  personnel.  The  shooting  ought  to 
compel  Indiana  legislators  to  address  them- 
selves to  these  problems.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, the  Times  report  of  the  shooting  cries 
out  for  a  thorough.  Impartial  and  public  In- 
vestigation of  what  appears  to  be  a  shameful 
Incident.  i 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  30,  1070] 
Handlinc  or  PxotesT  in  Indiana  Pkison  Db- 

CaCED;   PXNAI.  EXFKRT  URGES  SPECIAL  SESSION 
or        LiECISLATtTRE        TO        RND        "SHOItiUN" 

Appkoach 

(By  Bryce  Nelaon) 

Chicago. — A  national  prison  study  group 
has  called  for  a  special  session  of  the  Indiana 
Legislature  to  remedy  what  it  calls  the  "sub- 
standard, inefficient,  partisan  approach"  that 
determines  the  state's  penal  appK>lntments. 

This  approach,  the  study  group  feels,  was 
a  major  cause  of  the  shooting  of  prisoners  at 
the  Indiana  State  Reformatory  at  Pendleton 
last  autumn. 

The  report  of  the  John  Howard  Assn., 
which  has  Its  headquarters  In  Chicago,  was 
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prompted  by  this  shotgunnlng  of  blacks  by 
white  guards  Sept.  26  In  which  one  man  waa 
killed  and  46  were  woimded. 

The  report,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
group's  executive  director,  Joeeph  R.  Rowan, 
said  that  "without  question,  this  Incident 
could  have  been  avoided  with  the  use  of  Just 
some  common  sense." 

RCrORMATOBT  STArT 

Rowan,  a  penal  expert  who  has  had  more 
access  to  the  Indiana  State  Reformatory  than 
other  outside  observers,  i>olnted  out  that  the 
reformatory  staff  had  "used  the  last  and  most 
serious  recourse  first,"  bad  failed  to  employ 
either  discussion  or  fire  hoses  and  gas  to 
persuade  the  Inmates  to  leave  the  recrea- 
tional area  where  they  were  demonstrating 
for  the  redress  of  alleged  grievances. 

The  report  stated  that  one  of  the  top  re- 
formatory administrators  had  said  sometime 
before  the  demonstration,  "If  those  niggers 
don't  settle  down,  some  are  going  to  get 
shot." 

One  white  reformatory  staff  member  told 
Rowan  that  "the  atmosphere  was  like  a 
turkey  shoot."  White  staff  members  and  In- 
mates said  that  the  guards  who  were  doing 
the  shooting  were  characterized  by  an  "at- 
moephere  of  glee."  When  some  of  the  tnTwatfiy 
tried  to  surrender  when  they  were  being  fired 
at  through  a  fence,  some  of  the  guards  firing 
said  that  "you  niggers  aren't  going  to  give 
up  this  early." 

One  officer  on  the  scene  reported  that  an- 
other officer  bad  said  "he's  mine"  about  an 
Inmate  who  remained  standing.  Then  the 
prisoner  was  shot  down. 

The  report  said  that  It  was  most  disturbing 
that  staff  members  had  said  after  the  shoot- 
ing that  "we  would  handle  It  the  same  way." 
Indiana  state  administrators  from  Gov. 
Edgar  D.  Whltcomb  on  down  have  supported 
the  guartls'  shooting  of  the  prisoners.  A 
county  grand  Jury  refused  to  indict  any  of 
those  who  had  done  the  shooting  on  the 
grounds  that  It  could  not  determine  criminal 
responsibility. 

"Gun  shooting  Incidents  have  been  a  rather 
common  occurrence  Inside  the  Indiana  re- 
formatory contrary  to  all  standard  practices 
in  existence  in  this  field."  the  report  states. 
"The  rather  common  practice  of  staff  using 
guns  inside  the  prison,  contrary  to  standard 
practices,  should  be  discontinued." 

The  report  said  that  a  state  cannot  run 
an  effective  penal  system  on  patronage  and 
that  politics  determine  the  selection  of  the 
prison  officials. 

The  report  also  called  for  increasing  the 
size  of  the  staff  of  the  Indiana  reformatory. 
Increasing  the  wages  of  prison  personnel,  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  prison  population, 
developing  a  rule  book  for  Inmates  and  end- 
ing the  harassment  of  certain  prison  staff 
metnbers  by  prison  authorities. 

Beaxttt,  Violence:  A  Look  at  the  Aicebica 

or  THE  1970's 

(By  Bryce  Nelson) 

Clabksville,  Pa. — This  is  the  kind  of  coun- 
try I  would  like  to  have  grown  up  In,  the 
kind  of  country  I  would  like  my  children  to 
see  and  savor. 

Old-style  America,  forests  full  of  deer,  bills 
now  covered  with  snow,  well-kept  houses  with 
dripping  Icicles.  This  is  the  kind  of  country 
where  people  have  natural  access  to  healthy 
outdoor  activities. 

Ten  Mile  Creek  here  was  known  as  one  of 
America's  great  fishing  streams;  p>eople  would 
come  from  miles  around  and  quickly  catch 
the  Umlt. 

Now,  the  people  come  up  the  road  along 
the  creek  to  see  the  house  where  United  Mine 
Workers  dissident  Joseph  (Jock)  Yablonskl, 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  murdered  in  their 
beds.  The  house  still  lies  peaceful  in  Its 
winter  wonderland  setting;  the  only  strange 
note  is  the  upstairs  windows — open  to  let  out 
the  smell  of  death. 
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citizens  here  attribute  the  murders  to 
Tablonskl's  political  activity  and  appear  to 
wonder  only  about  the  murders  of  the  wife 
and  daughter.  One  resident's  comment  is  rep- 
resentative: "I  can  understand  why  someone 
might  want  to  rap  Jock  but  I  can't  under- 
stand why  they  needed  to  kill  the  women." 
It  seems  that  now  we  have  reached  the  in- 
credible state  in  this  country  where  people 
are  no  longer  stirprlsed  when  a  man  is  mur- 
dered because  of  his  political  activity.  We 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  other  countries 
carry  on  quite  well  without  adopting  assassi- 
nation as  a  mode  of  political  expression. 

Yesterday  I  drove  west  from  Clarksvllle  on 
U.S.  40.  The  radio  disc  Jockey  called  our  at- 
tention to  "a  great  hit  for  you  out  in  music 
land";  the  singer  moaned  about  whether  he 
had  "strength  to  use  the  gun,  strength  to  use 
the  grun." 

Along  the  road  stood  a  marker  which  stated 
that  U.S.  40  was  the  first  national  road. 
Albert  Gallatin  helped  establish  it  160  years 
ago.  The  founder  probably  had  great  hopes 
for  what  the  westward  movement  would  do 
for  America.  The  highway  eventually  went  a 
long  way — the  whole  distance  to  California. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  driving  on  U.S.  40 
several  hundred  miles  west  of  here  in  Indi- 
ana, James  Whltcomb  Riley's  "frost  is  on  the 
punkln  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock" 
country.  It  was  very  nice  to  look  at. 

I  didn't  spend  much  time  looking.  At  that 
time,  I  was  too  Incredulous  that  this  peace- 
ful country  could  produce  men  who  could 
shoot  down  unarmed  convicts  through  a 
fence  with  volley  after  volley  of  double- 
ought  buckshot.  They  killed  one.  wounded 
46. 

No  high  official  of  Indiana  has  condemned 
the  act  or  publicly  reprimanded  those  who 
did  the  shooting.  There  are  reports  from 
reliable  sources  that  the  reformatory  guards 
considered  themselves  heroes  and  that  the 
gviards  who  didn't  participate  were  envious 
of  those  who  particlp>ated.  Much  of  the  pub- 
lic reaction  in  the  surrounding  towns  seemed 
to  be,  "Should  have  killed  more  of  them." 

It  seems  that  I  have  spent  all  too  much 
of  my  time  lately  driving  through  beautiful 
countrysides  trying  to  reconcile  the  Idyllic 
American  landscape  with  the  actions  of  the 
people  who  live  here  on  this  soil. 

The  reader  may  protest  that  I  have  a 
warped  view  because  of  my  profession,  that 
as  a  Journalist  I  have  to  spend  too  much  of 
my  time  on  murder  and  violence.  Indeed,  the 
argument  sometimes  riins.  Journalists  posi- 
tively revel  In  reporting  bloodletting. 

Not  me.  In  my  private  life,  I  diligently 
avoid  the  scene  of  catastrophe  when  I  can. 
But  as  a  citizen.  I  believe  It  is  important 
that  I  face  squarely  in  the  man-caused  de- 
struction in  our  midst. 

We  must  confront  these  realities  and  then 
gather  the  resolution  to  turn  ourselves  and 
cnxt  society  against  murder.  If  we  cannot 
summon  that  resolution,  we  will  be  caught 
in  a  spiral  of  murder  and  assassination  that 
will  surely  destroy  what  basis  we  have  left 
to  live  with  each  other. 

In  my  early  20s,  I  spent  three  years  living 
abroad  and  came  to  bitterly  resent  what  I 
regarded  as  unfair  generalizations  about  my 
country.  Although  I  believe  In  the  need  for 
Internationalism  and  all  that,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  the  flag-waving  nationalist  In  me. 
It  Is  very,  very  difficult  for  me  to  bring  my- 
self to  make  an  unfavorable  generalization 
about  this  country. 

From  my  admittedly  limited  perspective, 
it  seems  that  America  has  greeted  the  new 
decade  with  another  highly  disruptive  mur- 
der. 

I  talked  the  other  day  to  Elmer  Brown, 
a  plain-spoken  West  Virginia  miner  who 
was  Tablonskl's  running  mate  for  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  Mine  Workers  In  last 
month's  election. 

Brown,  who  himself  has  received  anony- 
mous threats  In  recent  days.  Indicated  that 
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he  and  his  feUow  miners  are  not  so  mucH 
angered  by  the  murders  aa  shocked  by  what 
they  revealed 

"It's  Just  starting  to  dawn  on  us  what  kind 
of  country  we're  living  in."  he  »ald.  "and 
what    could    happen    to    all    of    us." 

Like  Elmer  Brown.  I  am  being  forced  to 
a  conclusion  which  Alls  me  with  the  most 
profound  depression  these  days  I  travel 
through  the  oeautlful  heartland  of  America. 
I  see  more  clearly  that  America  ha«  a  vlo- 
lent  hearc. 

Otn  Dkad,  4«  WoxmoKD:    Ocabm  Shotcun 
PkUONxas  AND  No  One  Srms  To  Ca«« 

(By  Bryce  Nelson) 
PKNOtrroN,  IND. — On  a  warm.  Idyllic  au- 
tumn day  near  this  sleepy  rural  town.  13 
white  men  fired  repeated  volleys  of  buckshot 
through  a  fence  at  young  black  men  who 
were  lying  on  their  stomachs.  They  killed  one 
and  wounded  46.  Pew  persons  around  the 
country  seemed  to  notice. 

The  young  blacks,  unarmed  convicts,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  15  to  30  years 
old.  had  been  demonstrating  at  the  Indiana 
State  Reformatory  against  alleged  anti-black 
discrimination.  They  had  lain  down  on 
cement  In  the  belief  that  the  guards  would 
never  shoot  them  in  the  back. 

The  fact  that  this  shooUng  has  attracted 
so  little  national  attention  could  be  an  In- 
dication of  the  publics  seeming  Indifference 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  V 

Many  persons  In  this  area,  however,  regard 
the  shooting  neither  as  a  striking  indictment 
of  the  penal  system  nor.  on  the  other  hand. 
as  a  starkly  symbolic  precursor  of  a  racial 
Armageddon  which  may  sweep  the  natlon'a 
prisons  and  the  re«t  of  our  society. 

Pendleton,  which  is  located  about  30  miles 
northeast  of  Indianapolis  In  central  Indiana. 
Is  the  nation's  largest  "reformatory. '  In  the 
opinion  of  several  experts.  It  Is  also  one  of 
the  country's  poorer  penal  Institutions. 

Nevertheless,  the  conditions  which  helped 
produce  the  shooting  here — overcrowding. 
Increasingly  militant  black  inmates,  and  un- 
trained, underpaid  prison  personnel — are 
representative  of  the  problem  faced  by 
prisons  In  many  other  states. 

ThU  account  of  the  shooting  and  lt«  after- 
math Is  based  on  Interviews  with  several  men 
who  work  at  the  Indiana  State  Reformatory. 
Including  eyewitnesses  to  the  shooting.  Inter- 
views   with    many    knowledgeable    persons 
around  Indianapolis  and  other  parts  of  In- 
diana, and  an  examination  of  the  relevant 
reports  and  affldavlts  of  witnesses. 
axFusKD  pcaniasioM 
This   reporter  did   not   visit   the   Indiana 
State   Reformatory    On   two  separate  occa- 
sions In  the  past  two  weeks,  the  Indiana  Cor- 
rections Commissioner.  Robert  P.  Heyne.  re- 
fused me  permission  to  talk  to  reformatory 
officials.  All  interviews  with  reformatory  staff 
members   had    to   be   conducted   In   private 
away  from  the  reformatory. 

The  reformatory  sources  asked  not  to  be 
Identified  by  name  so  that  they  would  not 
lose  their  Jobs.  Some  staff  members  who  are 
unsympathetic  to  the  shooting  have  been 
harassed  by  prison  authorities,  they  claim. 
Although  Heyne  asserted  he  had  '•noth- 
ing to  hide."  he  added  he  waa  excluding 
reporters  from  Indiana's  prisons  because  "we 
want  to  keep  out  people  who  only  do  nega- 
tive reporting."  The  press  has  only  been  ad- 
mitted to  Pendleton  on  two  carefully  super- 
vised visits  since  the  shooting. 

SXYCEAL     DCMANDS 

On  the  day  of  the  shooting,  Sept.  26,  sev- 
eral hundred  Inmates  congregated  In  a 
fenced-in  recreation  area.  They  had  several 
demands.  Including  the  right  to  read  black 
literature  and  to  wear  their  hair  In  the 
"Afro"  ctyle. 

One  demand  was  for  the  release  of  four 
black  inmatee  who  had  been  Isolated  from 
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the  rest  of  the  prison  population.  In  discus- 
sions on  the  previous  day.  the  black  Inmates 
had  thought  they  had  received  assurances 
that  the  four  would  be  released. 

However,  on  the  morning  of  Sept  26.  they 
saw  two  of  the  four  Inmates  being  taken  out 
of  the  prison  for  transfer  to  the  Indiana 
SUte  Prison  at  Michigan  City. 

At  one  point  In  the  morning's  hectic  activi- 
ties, inmates  started  fires  in  a  furniture  fac- 
tory In  the  reformatory,  but  these  Area  were 
soon  extinguished  At  one  point,  an  alter- 
cation with  Inmates  resulted  In  knocking 
off  the  hat  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  but 
no  guard  Is  said  to  have  been  Injured  during 
the  day. 

The  guards  told  the  Inmatee  In  the  recrea- 
tion area  to  leave.  Many.  Including  all  the 
white  Inmates,  did  so.  The  black  Inmates 
asked  to  present  their  grievances  to  Supt. 
George  Phend  who  waa  not  at  the  scene  of 
the  confrontation  either  that  day  or  on  the 
preceedlng  day.  Although  he  was  said  to  have 
t>een  In  the  refornoatory,  Phend  refused  to 
talk  to  the  inmates. 

KLXVXN    WHrrX    CUAXOS 

On  the  other  side  of  a  chain-link  fence 
were  11  white  guards  and  at  least  one  vo- 
cational teacher,  dreased  In  riot  helmets  and 
carrying  shotguns  loaded  vrtth  double  ought 
(.00)  buckshot,  the  largest  shot  made  for 
their  weapons.  The  general  procedure  In 
moat  prisons  Is  to  carry  much  smaller  and 
lees  damaging  shot. 

The  confrontation  between  the  guards  and 
the  Inmatee  continued  for  a  period  estimated 
by  some  at  about  10  to  15  minutes.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  disperse  the  crowd  with 
tear  gas.  smoke  bombs,  or  with  nearby  fire 
equipment. 

It  Is  believed  the  inmates  reasoned  that 
If  they  lay  down,  they  would  force  the  guards 
to  shoot  them  In  the  back  If  they  shot  at 
all.  However,  according  to  several  sources, 
the  Inmates  were  confident  the  guards  would 
only  fire  warning  shots  Into  the  air  If  they 
fired  at  aU. 

The  inmates  were  wrong. 

WASNINO   SHOTS 

The  guards  fired  warning  shots.  Then,  at 
the  command  of  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
Jason  Huceby.  the  guards  began  firing 
through  the  fence  either  at  or  around  the 
Inmates. 

One  Inmate  who  was  standing  with  bis 
back  to  the  guards  (some  say  he  was  giving 
the  black  power  salute)  was  knocked  to  the 
ground  after  two  shots  which  hit  first  one 
leg  and  then  the  other. 

According  to  several  witnesses,  the  guards 
continued  to  fire  volley  after  volley  at  the 
Inmates.  At  least  one  guard  Is  said  to  have 
reloaded  his  shotgxm  and  continued  firing 
after  reloading  The  county  grand  Jury  which 
Investigated  the  shooting  reported  It  had  re- 
cedved  varying  estimates  of  the  number  of 
shots  fired  from  15  to  90.  According  to  an- 
other account.  57  shell  casings  were  picked 
up  from  the  scene. 

"HAD  TOtnr  CHANCS" 

One  witness  said  some  of  the  men  were 
trying  to  rise  from  the  ground  raising  their 
hands  In  the  air  but  were  told  by  the  guards 
"you've  had  your  chance"  and  were  shot 
down. 

After  the  shooting  was  over,  the  men  were 
told  to  leave  the  blood-splattered  court, 
which  they  did.  carrying  the  wounded.  Two 
men  were  left  lying  on  the  pavement. 

One  of  the  two.  James  Z.  Durr  of  Gary, 
was  dead  with  a  piece  of  buckshot  in  his 
head.  Durr  was  serving  a  1 -to- 10-year  sen- 
tence for  robbery. 

In  the  group  of  46  wounded  inmates,  esti- 
mates of  those  seriously  Injxired  rxin  from 
eight  to  20.  Two  are  said  to  have  had  colos- 
tomy operations,  one  Is  thought  to  have  lost 
the  use  of  his  legs,  and  several  are  said  to 
have   received   shoU   through    the    genitals. 
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There  are  Inmates  still  hospitalized  In  In- 
dlanapolU.  almost  three  months  after  the 
shooting. 

One  observer  at  the  reformatory  com- 
mented, "It  Isn't  surprising  that  one  man 
was  killed;  what  Is  surprising  is  that  the 
shots  didn't  kill  10  or  15  of  them." 

For  weeks  after  the  shooting,  many  of  the 
inmates  who  participated.  Including  some 
of  the  wounded,  were  put  either  Into  "Isola- 
tion" or  administrative  segregation. 

There  are  many  reports  of  more  than  a 
doeen  men  being  placed  In  cells  which  meas- 
ure only  five  by  eight  feet  for  days  on  end. 
Only  In  the  past  few  weeks  have  some  of  the 
Isolated  Inmates  been  allowed  to  return  to 
the  regular  prison  population. 

Those  who  watched  the  shooting  empha- 
sized that  the  guards  were  In  no  physical 
danger  from  the  Inmates,  that  there  was  no 
riot  situation  at  the  time  of  the  shooting, 
and  that  the  guards  did  not  fire  in  the  heat  of 
panic,  but  rather  waited  for  several  minutes 
between  the  time  they  lined  up  at  the  fence 
and  were  ordered  to  fire. 

The  Inmates  were  clearly  refusing  the  or- 
ders of  the  guards  to  leave  the  area,  but  some 
observers  believe  that  the  group  would  have 
dispersed  after  either  serious  consultations 
with  prison  leaders  or  If  guards  used  non- 
lethal  physical  force. 

NO   BXTUKANI) 

In  the  12  weeks  since  the  shooting  there 
has  been  no  public  reprimand  of  any  of  the 
prison  people  Involved.  Prom  the  governor 
of  Indiana  on  down,  the  attitude  of  relevant 
public  officials  has  been  to  support  the  shoot- 
ing as  necessary. 

Soon  after  the  shooting,  reformatory  Supt. 
Phend  was  quoted  as  saying  he  backed  the 
acUons  of  the  squad  "100<"r."  Gov.  Edgar  D. 
Whltcomb.  before  the  grand  Jury  Investiga- 
tion, wrote  that  no  reformatory  employe 
would  be  suspended  or  released. 

Indiana  prison  authorities  have  not  talked 
much  publicly  about  the  reasons  why  the 
ahootlng  was  necessary,  but  one  of  the  offi- 
cial explanations  seems  to  be  that  the  shots 
were  fired  to  prevent  the  Inmates'  disturbance 
from  developing  Into  a  riot  that  could  have 
caused  damage  and  deaths. 

Several  persons  In  close  touch  with  the 
reformatory  indicate  that  prison  authorities 
believe  they  were  stopping  a  conspiracy 
which  was  Inspired  by  outside  agitators. 

Several  sources  said  Supt.  Phend  bad 
linked  the  shooting  to  the  need  to  take  a 
stand  against  appeasement. 

One  contention  of  the  prison  authorities 
Is  that  the  guards  only  fired  shots  around  the 
Inmates  and  that  the  prisoners  were  bit  by 
ricocheting  shots.  This  statement  Is  disputed 
by  witnesses  and  by  those  who  have  talked 
to  wounded  Inmates. 

One  witness  said  It  never  occurred  to  blm 
as  he  watched  the  shooting  that  the  guards 
were  doing  anything  but  firing  directly  Into 
the  group  of  men. 

The  all-white  county  grand  Jury  Investi- 
gating the  shooting  reported  that  all  shots 
removed  from  the  bodies  of  Inmates  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  grand  Jury  (except  for  three 
shots  whlcb  were  too  badly  mutilated  to 
Identify)  had  hit  Intermediate  objects  before 
striking  Individuals. 

The  grand  Jury  concluded  that  "there  is  In- 
sufficient evidence  to  place  criminal  respon- 
sibility on  any  of  the  reformatory  personnel 
Involved." 

It  was  Indicated  by  several  sources  that  a 
demonstration  by  black  Inmates  at  the  re- 
formatory on  the  preceding  day.  Sept.  26.  had 
been  cooled  off  by  reformatory  staff  members. 
Including  a  black  teacher.  On  that  day.  ac- 
cording to  these  sources,  the  riot  squad  bad 
also  been  armed  with  shotguns  and  was  ready 
to  come  on  the  scene. 

"Dkvoirr  SACiSTS" 
"Tbey  look  like  tbey  were  slobbering  at  the 
mouth,  ready  to  get  at  them  to  shoot  them," 
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one  witness  said.  "These  people  are  very  de- 
vout racists." 

Although  more  than  a  third  of  the  re- 
formatory's Inmates  are  black,  about  90% 
of  the  guards  are  white. 

"One  of  the  main  troubles,"  one  observer 
commented,  "Is  that  they  have  rural  white 
Southern  guards  dealing  with  urban  pris- 
oners— white  and  black.  These  guards  don't 
even  understand  urban  whites,  much  less 
urban  blacks.  These  guys  have  been  brought 
up  to  hate  blacks,  Just  like  I  was." 

Staff  members  and  Inmates,  both  black 
and  white,  agree  that  blacks  have  an  even 
worse  position  In  the  Indiana  State  Reform- 
atory than  the  admittedly  poor  position 
the  white  Inmates  occupy. 

Institutional  bias  Is  manifested  In  the  as- 
signment of  the  most  menial  Jobs  to  black 
Inmates  and  In  continued  harassment  by 
guards. 

One  Inmate  Indicates  that  "Hey  boyl"  Is  a 
common  form  used  by  white  guards  to  ad- 
dress black  Inmates,  and  that  black  Inmates 
have  been  put  In  Isolation  by  guards  for 
wearing  "Afro"  hair  styles  or  for  reading 
books  by  black  authors  such  as  Eldrldge 
Cleaver.  Malcolm  X  and  Claude  Brown. 

There  are  guards  at  Pendleton  who  are  said 
to  be  first-rate  custodians  and  human  beings. 
The  attitudes  of  many  of  the  other  guards, 
however,  serve  to  poison  the  atmosphere  for 
the  Inmates,  It  Is  said. 

The  Indiana  situation  Is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  penal  system  is 
a  patronage  operation,  with  continual  dis- 
ruptive change  in  leadership  positions.  There 
have  been  six  superintendents  at  the  Indiana 
State  Reformatory  in  six  years  and  three  cor- 
rections commissioners  In  less  than  two  years. 

PATEONAGC    COMMON 

Instability  and  patronage  characterize  low- 
er level  positions  as  well.  Guards  are  expected 
to  contribute  heavily  out  of  their  meager 
salaries  to  support  political  candidates  and 
promotions  are  made  In  accordance  with  a 
man's  political  activities.  Most  analysts.  In- 
cluding the  current  conunlssloner  of  correc- 
tions and  the  county  grand  Jury,  have  de- 
manded an  end  to  this  patronage  system. 

Uke  prisons  In  many  other  states,  Indiana 
state  prisons  are  understaffed  and  under 
funded.  In  an  Institution  built  for  1.200  to 
1300  persons,  reformatory  population  has 
gone  to  2J00.  while  economy  drives  have 
necessitated  reductions  In  staff. 

The  Indiana  State  Reformatory  Is  supposed 
to  provide  "rehabilitation"  for  the  15-to-30- 
year-old  Inmates,  but  the  staff  Is  so  deficient 
that  Inmates  do  not  have  access  to  adequate 
counseling  or  vocational  training. 

Prison  officials  receive  the  feeling  that  the 
public  does  not  care  what  happens  to  In- 
mates. They  feel  that  a  "law  and  order"  mood 
Is  dominant  In  the  country  and  the  public 
will  support  stiff  disciplinary  actions  taken 
against  Inmates. 

But  what  happens  In  prisons  has  Its  effect 
on  those  who  live  outside.  The  shooting  at 
Pendleton  has  been  another  factor  to  In- 
crease racial  tension  In  Indiana,  especially 
In  Gary,  the  home  of  many  of  those  who 
were  shot. 

"It  was  murder,  plain  murder,"  says  Retha 
Bliss  of  Gary,  whpse  son  is  an  Inmate  at 
Pendleton.  "Some  of  them  were  shot  six  and 
seven  times." 

Marl  Evans,  a  soft-spoken  black  poet  who 
Is  also  a  college  teacher  In  Indianapolis,  says, 
"There's  nothing  else  you  can  regard  the 
Pendleton  shooting  as  except  racial  warfare 
against  black  people." 

Bernard  Dolnlck,  a  former  Indiana  correc- 
tions commissioner,  says,  "No  reform  will  do 
much  In  this  overcrowded,  Ul-tralned  situa- 
tion: we  need  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  In- 
stitution. Anything  could  tip  It  off  again." 
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YOUNGSTERS  PUBUCIZE  HUNGER 
PROBLEM  m  WALKS  FOR  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  effective  groups  in  a  cause  I  have 
long  stanchly  supported  is  the  American 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Fovmdation.  This 
group  must  be  commended  for  its  high 
aims  and  its  many  efforts  toward  their 
realization. 

The  most  impressive  imdertaking  of 
Its  youthful  supporters,  most  teen- 
agers, is  their  Walks  for  Development. 
They  collect  money  for  antihunger  proj- 
ects by  soliciting  paying  sponsors  for 
every  mile  they  walk.  Two  summers  ago, 
I  participated  In  such  a  walk  in  my 
district,  in  the  town  of  Garden  Grove,  and 
was  most  impressed  by  the  number  of 
participsmts  and  their  unequaled  enthu- 
siasm and  endurance. 

The  hunger  problem  deserves  their 
publicity  effort  because  of  its  scope  and 
the  apathy  with  which  most  people 
regard  it.  Today,  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population  is  hungry.  The  pessimists  say 
that  the  food  shortage  will  result  in 
large-scale  starvation  in  the  next  decade, 
bringing  the  death  rate  in  line  with  the 
birth  rate.  The  optimists  say  that,  at  best, 
it  will  take  many  years  to  reduce  the  birth 
rate  and  to  increase  the  food  production 
rate  sufficiently  to  have  enough  food  with 
the  proper  nourishment  to  eliminate 
starvation. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization's  recently 
released  annual  report,  some  headway  Is 
being  made  in  incresising  the  supply  of 
certain  kinds  of  foods.  The  growth  in 
world  grain  production  exceeded  the 
population  growth  Isist  year,  it  reported. 
It  attributes  the  increased  food  output 
to  improving  agricultural  technology,  es- 
peciidly  the  increased  use  of  new  strains 
of  crops,  fertilizers,  irrigation,  and  pesti- 
cides. 

The  report  sounds  an  optimistic  note, 
which  must  be  tempered  with  a  great 
deal  of  caution.  Modem  agricultural 
technology  has  certainly  enabled  the  ad- 
vanced countries  to  increase  their  agri- 
cultural production  many  fold,  but  they 
have  also  paid  a  price  for  that  produc- 
tivity, namely,  in  environmental  pollu- 
tion. Pesticides  provide  the  prime  exam- 
ple. In  our  own  country,  DDT  has  come 
to  be  such  a  threat  that  its  use  has  been 
banned  in  many  areas.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  so 
that  no  place  is  immune  from  its  effects, 
since  it  poisons  men  as  well  as  insects. 

Irrigation  in  some  parts  of  our  coimtry 
Is  causing  water  tables  to  rise  to  surface 
level,  bringing  with  that  rise  salts  which 
then  salinate  the  soil,  killing  plant  life. 
Fertilizers,  too,  have  their  drawbacks. 
Fertilized  soil  loses  its  ability  to  fix  ni- 
trogen, and  thus  becomes  dependent  on 
the  fertilizer. 

Granted  the  imderdeveloped  countries 
do  not  yet  face  such  problems,  but  they 
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eventually  may.  Extensive  dependence 
on  artificial  agricultural  technology  may 
eventually  have  environmentally  dam- 
aging results  and  necessitate  a  retrench- 
ment in  agricultural  production.  These 
countries  must  do  all  in  their  power  to 
limit  their  dependence  on  environmen- 
tally harmful  agricultural  aids.  Con- 
versely, they  must  also  limit  the  number 
of  mouths  they  have  to  feed  through 
broad  family  plsinning  programs. 

Our  agricultural  scientists  must  devote 
their  efforts  to  studsring  the  rhythms 
and  cycles  of  the  soil  and  plants  in 
order  to  find  the  best  natural  ways  to 
fertilize  the  soil  and  minimize  insect 
damage.  The  effects  of  irrigation  also 
need  to  be  foreseen  and  planned  for.  In 
other  words,  the  ecological  ramifications 
of  artificial  fertilizers  and  insecticides 
and  excessive  water  must  be  taken  into 
account  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  eliminate  these  frequently  ecologi- 
cally violent  artificial  means  of  con- 
trolling the  agricultural  environment. 

Increasing  grain  productivity  alone  will 
not  solve  the  world  food  and  malnutri- 
tion problems.  Many  people  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  protein,  refiecting  the  quality 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  their  diet. 
Technology  needs  to  concentrate  on  ways 
to  increase  protein  production.  Some 
protein  additives  made  from  fish  and 
grains  have  been  developed,  but  not  on 
a  sufficient  scale  to  make  a  dent  in  the 
problem. 

The  systematic  and  ecologically  wise 
fishing  of  the  sea  is  far  from  realization 
at  the  present  time.  Aquaculture  needs 
to  become  a  science  and  an  art  fully  sup- 
ported and  regulated  by  all  nations  of  the 
world  if  the  productivity  of  the  seas  is  to 
be  preserved,  let  alone  augmented. 

Another  monumental  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  uneven  distribution  of  food 
throughout  the  world.  Only  eight  coun- 
tries have  an  overall  export  surplus  in 
food.  Many  difficulties  stem  from  the 
necessity  to  transport  food  over  long 
distances  requiring  long  periods  of  time. 
Perishable  foods  may  not  arrive  quickly 
enough,  or  may  be  damaged  in  shipment. 
The  weight  of  heavy  foods  increases 
transportation  costs  and  makes  them 
relatively  more  expensive.  Scientists  are 
developing  new  methods  of  preserving 
food  smd  reducing  its  weight,  such  as 
freeze  drying,  but  we  need  to  make  much 
faster  and  more  widespread  progress 
along  these  lines  if  such  solutions  are 
to  help  in  the  current  crisis. 

The  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
agricultural  production  advances  was 
that  they  resulted  from  the  realization 
by  the  ailected  countries  of  the  serious 
and  imminent  nature  of  the  danger  to 
their  people.  These  countries  do  have 
the  will  and  concern  effectively  to  do 
something  about  their  own  food  prob- 
lems. 

These  few  observations  indicate  the 
dimensions  of  the  hunger  problem.  They 
thus  trace  the  outline  of  the  challenge 
facing  the  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation.  This  small  foundation  is 
devoting  itself  to  a  cause  of  tremendous 
moment  and  scale.  It  must  be  com- 
mended for  its  energy  and  vision  in  pur- 
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suing  that  cause.  That  the  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation  will  have 
worthwhile  hunger  projects  for  which  to 
provide  funding  for  the  indefinite  future 
goes  without  saying.  What  should  be  said 
is  that  more  people  must  recognize  the 
importance  and  enormity  of  the  task  and 
make  no  less  a  commitment  to  its  ulti- 
mate solution. 


BARNEE  BREESKIN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


or    Nrw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdai/.  February   17,   1970 

Mr.  WOLFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of 
friendship  with  a  man  well  known  and 
certainly  well  loved  here  In  Washington. 
His  name  is  Barnee  Breeskin. 

This  exuberant  gentleman  first  graced 
Washington  in  the  thirties  as  the  talented 
bandleader  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the 
Shoreham  Hotel.  For  26  years.  I  misht 
point  out.  he  offered  good  music  and 
good  company  to  the  hotel's  patrons 
and  won  a  wide  variety  of  appreciative 
friends  in  the  process. 

Although  his  everyday  work  is  quite 
time-consuming,  he  still  finds  the  time 
to  dedicate  his  efforts  to  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol.  As  a  colonel  in  the  CAP  his  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Every  year  he  arranges  an  international 
exchange  for  cadets  from  26  countries  to 
tour  Washington,  meet  dignitaries  and 
learn  a  little  of  the  American  v.ay  of  life, 
and  participate  in  an  annual  cadet  ex- 
change banquet — an  event  which  proves 
most  memorable  for  all  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  Birnee  Brees- 
kin's  service  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
include  a  recent  newspaper  article  which 
I  feel  tells  a  little  bit  more  about  this 
talented  and  delightful  man. 
The  article  follows: 
Music  ob  PR — Evektone  Knows  BAaNU 

(Br  Oozuad  SalU) 
His  name  U  Barnee  Breeskin  and  he  Is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  beat-known,  and  Uked, 
peopie  In  Washington — from  top  government 
offlclals  to  waiters  of  restauranta  be  fre- 
quents. 

Walk  wltli  Barnee  along  bustUng  Connec- 
ticut Ave.  and  odds  favor  hla  being  stepped 
seve'^J  times  to  receive  a  greeting  or  say 
beUo  to  friends  be  may  not  have  seen  for 
months.  But  they  never  forget  him.  or  he 
them. 

lit.  Breeskin.  a  bubllng  personality  who 
makes  It  a  point  to  remember  the  little  de- 
tails about  his  friends'  lives — niceties  such  as 
Uttle  golng-away  gifts  or  congratulatory 
notes — Is  a  former  bandleader  who  now  has 
Ills  own  public  relations  Orm. 

His  recognition  of  the  Individual  has  stood 
blm  In  good  stead  thruout  both  careers. 

MUBICAL  ajkCKomovtfD 
Barnee  came  from  a  musical  family — his 
father  led  the  old  Metropolitan  Theatre  or- 
chestra— and  he  caught  on  to  the  violin  at 
age  six  when  he  learned  to  play  "My  Country 
'TIS  of  Thee."  Also  a  pianist.  Barnee  reigned 
■s  bandleader  at  the  Shoreham  from  1030- 
M.  A  night  at  the  famed  Blue  Room  during 
tboae  ywn  very  often  brought  the  customer 
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recognition  from  the  effervescent  b«indlead- 
er  with  a  favorite  melody  or  dedlcaUon. 

When  Barnee  left  the  Shoreham.  It  was 
with  an  eye  toward  the  field  of  public  rela- 
tions— another  people-to-people  business. 
Whv  the  switch? 

"if  I  wanted  to  keep  my  wife.  I  thought 
Id  better,"  he  recalled  I  found  myself  put- 
ting In  18-hour  days,  with  work  In  the  office, 
rehearsal  and  playing  In  the  Blue  Room  eve- 
nings. 

He  met  his  wife,  former  opera  singer  Dolo- 
res DlMinnl.  when  she  appeared  at  the 
Shoreham.  They  have  two  sons — David.  33. 
and  Steven.  31.  a  Junior  at  Maryland.  Mrs. 
Breeskin  Is  now  an  anUque  dealer. 

Nothing  about  Barnee  would  be  even  par- 
tially complete  without  mention  of  his  writ- 
ing the  music  of  "Hall  to  the  Redskins."  In 
1940.  Corlnne  Grlfflth.  wife  of  Redskin's  own- 
er. George  Preston  Marshall,  wrote  the  words. 

From  1940-63,  Barnee  led  the  Skins'  band 
at  Griffith  Stadium.  And  Barnee  and  his 
Singing  Violins  were  on  Ed  SuUl van's  Sunday 
night  TV  show. 

Altho  Barnee  hasn't  played  a  musical  In- 
strumental for  more  than  a  decade,  his  en- 
thusiasm Isn't  lost — It's  merely  being  aimed 
In  another  direction. 


February  17,  1970 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR 
AMERICAN   INDIANS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.   1970 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  1  carried 
an  article  by  Dr.  Sol  Tax.  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Dr.  Sam  Stanley,  program  co- 
ordinator of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's Center  for  the  Study  of  Man.  on 
the  Federal  Government's  relationship 
with  the  American  Indian. 

The  authors  are  critical  of  the  vacil- 
lating Government  policies,  of  previous 
years  and  condemn  the  present  policy  of 
"nauseating  paternalism."  Drs.  Tax  and 
Stanley  call  for  a  new  approach  to  the 
Indian  problem,  and  present  a  powerful 
and  convincing  argimient  for  allowing 
our  Indian  citizens  to  determine  their 
own  destiny.  This  policy  of  self-determi- 
nation is  one  which  I  strongly  espouse, 
and  I  would  urge  that  my  colleagues  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  article: 
(From   the  Washington  Post.  Feb.    1.   1970 1 
"Sink  ok  Swim"  PoLicns  Can  Nrvm  Help 
Indians 
(By  Sol  Tax  and  Sam  Stanley) 
The  basic  law  concerning  American  Indi- 
ans requires  that  we  return  to  the  original 
definition  of  a  special  relation  between  the 
United  States  government  and  Indian  com- 
munities. American  Indians  have  never  lost 
this  csncepUon  because,  unlike  most  Ameri- 
cans. Indians  do  not  conceive  of  themselves 
except  first  as  members  of  communities. 

American  Indians  live  In  "kinship  socle- 
ties."  It  Is  "unnatural,"  perhaps  Impossible, 
for  Indians  to  be  Isolated  from  their  com- 
munities. Traditionally,  the  communities 
banded  Into  larger  pollUcal  uniu  called 
"tribes"  or  nations,  which  were  recognized 
by  European  nations  as  sovereign.  But  the 
smaller  communities,  whether  "sovereign"  or 
not,  were  Indispensable  and  valid  units. 

These  "communities,"  recognized  by  their 
Indian  members,  must  also  be  recognized  as 


the  uniu  with  which  governmental  Indian 
policy  must  deal.  Individual  families  and 
persons  have  rights  guaranteed  to  every  citi- 
zen, and  legislation  need  not  concern  them. 
Indian  communities  are  reclplenu  of  what 
special  rights  tradition,  treaties  and  the 
needs  of  Indians  require. 

Legislation  for  American  Indians  has  In 
the  past  been  unsuccessful  both  because 
communities  have  been  forced  to  operate  in 
terms  of  our  culture  rather  than  their  own 
and  because  they  had  no  ultimate  authority 
over  internal  management,  being  subject  to 
veto  power — hence  constant  surveillance — 
from  outside.  What  Is  required,  therefore.  Is  a 
legislative  program  which  provides  maximum 
Internal  autonomy  and  authority  for  Indian 
communities. 

American  Indian  communities  require 
funds  for  education,  health,  welfare  and 
economic  development.  Ti.e  general  society 
provides  such  funds  to  replace  the  resource 
base  which — If  restored— would  provide  Inde- 
pendence. Since  the  resource  base  (the  con- 
tinent which  Europeans  occupied!  cannot  be 
restored  to  Indian  communities,  money  must 
be  substituted.  Just  as  Indian  c.:>mmunltles 
managed  their  resources  Independently  be- 
fore, for  the  money  to  be  useful  they  must 
manage  It  Independently  now. 

The  legislation  required  must,  therefore, 
be  drafted  In  such  a  way  that  each  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  American  Indian  com- 
munities, however  they  are  defined  and 
bounded  by  Indians — from  the  small  bands 
and  subtrlbes  to  recreated  urban  "Indian 
center"  communlUes — can  each  In  lU  own 
way  autonomously  manage  the  resources  that 
must  be  provided. 

THEY   WILL   NOT  GET   LOST 

Through  all  of  our  history,  states  as  well  as 
the  federal  government  have  been  frustrated 
with  respect  to  solving  the  problems  of  the 
American  Indians. 

We  have  vacillated  between  (Da  policy  of 
starving  the  Indians  Into  throwing  in  the 
sponge  and  "getting  lost"  In  the  general  pop- 
ulation, and  (3)  a  kinder  policy  of  helping 
them  to  get  themselves  ready  to  !eave  In- 
dian ways  and  get  lost  In  the  general  popula- 
tion. In  either  case,  they  would  then  be  off 
our  consciences,  and  finally  out  of  our  pock- 
etbooks.  Both  policies  have  failed. 

When  we  have  followed  the  first  policy,  and 
thrown  them  Into  the  water  to  "'sink  or 
swim."  we  have  found  that  the  Indians  nei- 
ther sink  nor  swim;  they  Just  float,  and  re- 
main the  same  problem.  When  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  second,  kinder  policy,  we  have 
found  that  Indians  do  not,  in  fact,  do  the 
things  that  will  lead  to  their  disappearance. 
They  do  not  want  to  get  lost. 

The  ""kind"  poUcy  will  work  only  If  we 
have  the  paUence  to  continue  to  use  our 
resources  to  help  Indian  communltlea  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  naUonal  economy  freely  and  in 
their  own  way.  But  their  own  way  might 
not  be  to  get  lost  at  all. 

Every  man  and  woman  has  the  personal 
problem  of  deciding  what  sort  of  person  be 
wants  to  be  Some  Indians  may  want  to  be- 
come white  men  in  their  allegiance  and  their 
ways;  this  ought  to  be  their  right.  But  many 
Indians  want  to  maintain  their  Indian  val- 
ues and  allegiance,  and  many  Indian  com- 
munities want  to  maintain  for  their  pos- 
terity an  Identity  and  heritage  that  were 
given  to  them.  They  too  have  this  right. 

It  Is  not  for  any  white  man.  or  Congress  or 
the  Indian  Service  bureaucracy,  to  demand 
that  Indians  stop  being  Indians. 

It  Is  a  challenge  which  has  never  been  met 
In  the  United  States  to  help  the  Indians  to 
adjust  economically  and  socially  to  American 
life  so  that  they  actually  become  financially 
Independent.  We  cannot  begin  to  solve  the 
problem  unless  we  first  recognize  that  In- 
dians have  a  right  to  make  this  adjustment 
as  Indians. 
Leaving    them    free    to    make   their   own 
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choices  removes  the  great  block  to  construc- 
tive change.  What  folly  It  has  been  to  demand 
that  Indians  cooperate  In  plans  for  making 
them  something  other  than  they  want  to  be  I 
What  an  Interesting  experiment,  on  the 
other  hand,  once  the  block  is  removed,  to  de- 
velop with  them  ways  toward  that  greatest 
freedom  which  comes  with  economic  Inde- 
pendence ! 

The  Indian  policy  that  has  most  recently 
been  with  us  has  been  the  sink  or  swim  pol- 
icy, the  less  moral  way  that  has  never  worked 
and  never  can  It  does  not  get  Indians  out  of 
our  pocketbooks — Indeed,  tbis  un-Christian 
policy  (as  Oen.  Elsenhower  once  called  it) 
requires  more  money  rather  than  less — and  It 
certainly  does  not  get  them  off  the  con- 
science of  the  nation. 

The  present  policy,  aimed  at  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Indians,  is  a  double-edged 
sword.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  a  nauseating 
paternalism.  Indians  get  help  from  the  gov- 
ernment because,  since  we  destroyed  their 
means  of  UveUbood.  they  need  It.  and  It  Is 
our  moral  obligation  to  continue  this  help 
until  we  and  they  are  wise  enough  to  make 
them  once  again  Independent.  But  mean- 
while the  Indian  Bureau,  like  any  overpro- 
tectlve  parent,  demands  that  the  Indians 
manage  their  own  affairs;  but.  on  the 
grounds  that  they  do  not  know  how.  never 
lets  them  try,  and  becomes  sure,  more  than 
ever,  that  they  are  Incompetent  to  do  so. 

They  say,  in  effect,  that  as  long  as  we  pay 
the  bills,  we  shall  manage  your  communi- 
ties. If  you  think  you  are  competent  to  man- 
age your  own  affairs,  then  cut  yourselves  off 
from  the  financial  assistance  as  well.  Money 
to  live  on,  or  freedom;  you  can't  have  both, 
so  take  your  choice. 

But  the  Indians  have  not  the  resources  for 
the  medical,  educational  and  developmental 
needs  of  their  communities.  So  they  must 
choose  the  continued  Interference  In  their 
local  affairs.  This  satisfies  nobody  and  gets 
nowhere.  Congress,  frustrated,  then  attempts 
to  use  force  or  bribery  to  Induce  Indian 
communities  to  make  the  other  choice. 

SPENDING    roa    THEMSELVES 

We  need  an  entirely  new  approach.  We 
need  to  separate  the  two  problems  of  the 
money  which  the  Indians  need  for  their 
community  services  from  the  way  the  money 
is  used. 

Nobody  should  ever  again  Interpret  our 
policy  as  one  which  Is  importantly  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  save  money  to  the  detriment 
of  Indians  and  in  violation  of  out  tradi- 
tional and  moral  obligations.  It  has  been 
and  should  be  our  policy  to  make  It  unneces- 
sary to  provide  special  services,  hence  to 
make  Indians  independent.  But  until  this  Is 
accomplished,  the  money  should  be  provided 
because  It  is  needed  and  because  It  Is  right. 

Therefore,  the  first  plank  of  our  policy 
Is  to  assure  Indians  that  we  shall  continue  to 
provide  In  the  federal  budget  the  money 
needed  to  continue  Indian  services.  For  the 
time  being,  we  suggest  that  the  same  budget 
now  provided  be  continued. 

But  this  money  should  be  spent  by  the 
Indians,  for  themselves,  rather  than  for  the 
Indians  by  bureaucrats.  Just  as  a  govern- 
ment might  provide  a  subsidy  to  a  hospital  or 
a  university  without  taking  over  the  fimc- 
tlons  of  administering  the  hospital  or  uni- 
versity, so  the  funds  available  to  Indians 
should  be  looked  upon  as  subsidies  to  as- 
sist them  to  provide  their  own  community 
services — health,  welfare,  public  order,  edu- 
cation, development. 

But  whatever  changes  occur  from  one  sys- 
tem of  administration  to  another  or  from 
one  allocation  to  another,  they  should  be 
entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
who  are  now  recipients  at  the  services 
for  which  the  funds  are  provided.  If  In- 
dians prefer  to  have  the  federal  government 
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agencies  continue  to  administer  their  serv- 
ices, no  change  need  be  made.  Whenever, 
however,  an  Indian  community,  or  the  recip- 
ients of  services,  wish  to  seek  changes  In  ad- 
ministration, these  changes  should  be  pro- 
vided at  once. 

Fimds  for  services  should  be  continued  for 
the  same  services.  Funds  for  administration 
should  be  made  flexible  so  that  as  much  as 
necessary  can  be  used  by  tribes  with  which 
to  hire  nongovernmental  help  for  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs,  when  they  wish  to 
make  a  change:  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
panel  of  volunteer  advisers  set  up  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Department  of  Interior  from 
which  Indian  communities  may  obtain  gen- 
eral advice  In  planning  changes  In  bow  their 
affairs  may  be  administered. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  withers 
away.  It  will  be  because  Indians  will  find 
other  ways,  which  they  prefer,  to  have  their 
fimds  administered.  There  will  be  no  "ter- 
mination" with  respect  to  provision  of  serv- 
ices as  long  as  they  are  needed  by  Indians. 
"Withdrawal"  will  occur  not  as  the  govern- 
ment withdraws  from  Its  obligations  but  as 
the  Indians  withdraw  from  government  In- 
terference In  the  administration  of  their 
services. 


PREVENTIVE    DETENTION    V:    NEW 
YORK  CITY  BAR  SAYS  "NO" 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 


OP  ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  contin- 
ues to  feel  pressiu-e  to  pass  legislation  to 
quell  the  public  alarm  about  crime.  In 
its  haste  to  do  so.  Congress  may  pacify 
the  public  without  stopping  the  rise  in 
criminal  activity. 

One  ill-advised  measure  for  dealing 
with  crime  is  preventive  detention.  I  have 
previously  expressed  my  own  profound 
disagreement  with  such  legislation.  I 
continue  to  oppose  vigorously  any  efforts 
to  abandon  constitutional  gxiarantees  of 
due  process. 

The  association  of  the  bar  of  the  city 
of  New  York  has  apparently  reached  the 
same  conclusion.  Its  committees  on  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  civil  rights  recently 
Issued  a  report  on  the  administration's 
biU.  S.  12806.  I  insert  at  this  point  the 
text  of  that  report  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  partic- 
ularly invite  their  attention  to  the  com- 
mittees'finding: 

We  have  found  that  the  Administration 
proposal  does  not  solve  the  problems  which 
we  saw  In  the  earlier  prop>o6als  and  Indeed 
that  It  contains  several  objectionable  fea- 
tures which  were  not  present  In  the  other 
bills.  Accordingly,  we  disapprove  of  It. 

The  report  follows : 

Pboposed  Fedekal  Legislation  on  Preventive 
Detention — Supplemental  Report  on  the 
Administration  Bnx 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  introduced 
a  bin,  S,  13806,  to  provide  a  system  within  the 
Federal  courts  for  holding  In  preventive  de- 
tention persons  accused  of  commltlng  cer- 
tain criminal  offenses.  The  Administration 
bill  Is  similar  in  many  respects  to  preventive 
detention  proposals  which  had  previously 
been  considered  by  this  Association  through 
Its  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  and  which 
we  have  disapproved.  Committee  on  C^vll 
Rights,  "Proposed  Federal  Legislation  on  Pre- 
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ventlve  Detention,"  the  rscoro  of  The  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Volume  34,  Number  7,  October  1968.  The  bills 
previously  considered  were  S.  546  and  S.  547, 
introduced  by  Senator  Tydings,  and  S.  388 
and  S.  389,  introduced  by  Senator  Byrd.  We 
have  found  that  the  Administration  proposal 
does  not  solve  the  problems  which  we  saw 
In  the  earlier  proposals  and  Indeed  that  It 
contains  several  obJecUonable  features  whlcb 
were  not  present  In  the  other  bills.  Accord- 
ingly, we  disapprove  It, 

In  particular,  the  Administration  bUl  fails 
to  provide  a  system  which  affords  due  proc- 
ess to  those  who  are  to  be  thus  confined  It 
is  also  not  Umited  legislation,  strictly  taUored 
to  meet  the  problem  while  minimizing  the 
impact  on  individual  Ubertles.  The  list  of  of- 
fenses in  connection  with  which  preventive 
detention  is  to  be  authorized,  many  of  which 
are  cognizable  in  only  those  Federal  courts 
which  sit  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
creases our  skepUclsm  that  these  proposals 
are  appropriate  for  national  legislation.  We 
also  see  Insufficient  reason  to  undercut  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966,  as  this  proposal 
would  do,  and  thus  to  sacrifice  the  social 
benefits  which  the  ball  procedures  of  that 
Act  are  designed  to  provide  in  minimizing 
undesirable  collateral  consequences  of  arrest 
such  as  loss  of  Jobs  whUe  in  Jail  awaiting 
trial.  On  balance  we  are  impelled  to  r^)eat 
our  earlier  conclusion,  which  appears  appli- 
cable to  the  Administration  bill: 

"We  disapprove  all  present  proposals  for 
leglsUtlon  authorizing  preventive  detention. 
These  bills  we  believe  to  be  unconstitutional 
because  the  procedure  which  they  provide 
are  lacking  in  due  process.  Even  If  these 
procedures  should  pass  a  constitutional 
minimum  standard,  they  are  unwise.  They 
go  too  far,  bypassing  alternative  methods  of 
dealing  with  aUeged  problems,  whftn  these 
alternatives  may  not  only  be  less  drastic  but 
better  suited  to  deal  more  precisely  with  the 
problems.  Nor  are  we  persuaded  that  the 
underlying  problems  to  which  proponents 
point  have  been  adequately  demonstrated  to 
exist  natlonaUy.  Nevertheless,  such  subter- 
fuges as  have  developed  in  practice  are  also 
undesirable,  and  we  consider  the  present 
debate  to  be  both  healthy  and  constructive 
Prom  It  we  hope  to  see  emerge  spedflc  lim- 
ited leglslaUon  to  deal  with  such  problems 
as  shall  be  demonstrated." 

description  or  thk  adicinistration  bill 

H.R.  13806  amends  18  U.S.C.  3146  to  au- 
thorize the  Judicial  officer  making  the  thresh- 
old determination  of  release  pending  trial  to 
decide  not  only  whether  a  danger  of  flight 
exists  but  whether  "the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community"  would  be  Jeop- 
ardized by  such  release.  In  making  the  deter- 
mination, the  Judicial  officer  is  to  consider 
the  past  conduct"  of  the  defendant  as  well 
as  criteria  set  forth  under  existing  law 

If  such  Judicial  officer  determines  that  "no 
condition  or  combUiatlon  of  conditions  of 
release,"  presently  contained  In  Section  3146 
"wlU  reasonably  assure  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  or  the  community"  he  may 
after  conducting  a  pre-trial  detention  he«-- 
Ing.i  order  pre-trial  detenUon  of  any  person 
coming  within  one  of  the  foxir  foUowlne 
categories:  * 

(1)  A  defendant  charged  with  a  "dancer- 
ous  crime,"  •  •~^'=» 

(3)  A  defendant  charged  with  a  "crime  of 
violence,"  •  allegedly  committed  wbUe  on  ball 
or  other  release,  from  a  prior  charge  of  a 
'crime  of  violence"  or  If  the  defendant  was 
convicted  of  such  a  crime  within  the  preced- 
ing ten  (10)  year  period; 

(3)  A   narcoUcs  addict  <  charged   with  a 
"crime  of  violence"; 

(4)  A  defendant  who.  Irrespective  of  tbe 
offense  charged,  for  the  purpose  of  obstrucU 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Ing  JiisUce  threatens.  Injures  or  Intimidate* 
a  prospective  wltneM  or  Juror,  or  attempts  to 
do  so. 

At  the  hearing,  the  Judicial  officer  must 
And  that  (1)  there  is  "clear  and  convincing 
evidence"  that  the  defendant  comes  within 
one  or  the  four  categories;  (3)  "there  U  no 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions  of 
release  which  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  commu- 
nity." and  (3)  there  is  a  "substantial  prob- 
ablilty"  that  the  person  committed  the  of- 
fense presenOy  charged  *  Upon  malting  such 
findings,  an  order  of  detention  Is  Issued,  ac- 
companied by  written  findings  of  fact  and 
the  reasons  for  Its  entry.* 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  hearing  be  held 
Immediately  upon  the  person  being  brought 
before  the  Judicial  officer  unless  a  continu- 
ance Is  requested  by  him  I  up  to  five  days) 
or  the  United  States  Attorney  (up  to  three 
days).  During  such  continuance,  the  person 
may  be  detained. 

At  the  hearing,  the  person  Is  entitled  to 
repreeentatlon  by  counsel,  to  present  infor- 
mation, to  testify  and  to  present  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  but  the  Information  of- 
fered in  such  a  proceeding  need  not  conform 
to  the  rule*  of  evidence.  The  defendant's 
testimony  is  not  admissible  on  the  Issue  of 
guilt  In  other  proceedings,  but  the  Bill  pro- 
vides that  such  testimony  may  be  used  to 
Impeach  the  defendant  In  any  subsequent 
proceedings  and  that  It  Is  admissible,  ap- 
parently for  all  purposes.  In  proceedings  un- 
der present  law  for  ball  Jumping.  In  those 
proceedings  proposed  under  the  Bill  for  the 
conunlsslon  of  crimes  while  released  on  ball. 
In  proceedings  for  revocation  of  release  or 
contempt  and  In  proceedings  for  perjury. 

Where  a  person  is  ordered  detained,  the  BUI 
provides  that  "to  the  extent  practicable"  he 
be  Incarcerated  separately  from  convicted 
prisoners;  for  "good  cause  shown"  he  be  re- 
leased In  the  Marshall's  custody  for  limited 
periods  of  time  to  prepare  defenses;  "to  the 
extent  pr»ctlc»ble."  he  be  given  an  ex- 
pedited trial:  and  that  be  be  released  after 
sixty  (60)  days,  unless  the  trial  is  in  progress 
or  the  trial  Is  delayed  at  the  request  of  de- 
fendant; and  he  be  released  whenever  a 
Judicial  officer  finds  that  a  subsequent  event 
has  eliminated  the  basis  for  such  detention. 

With  respect  to  persons  falling  within  the 
third  category  enumerated  above,  l.e  .  the  ap- 
parent addict  charged  with  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence.^ the  Bill  provides  especially  that,  upon 
motion  of  the  United  States  Attorney,  the 
Judicial  officer  may  order  him  detained  for 
three  days.  This  period  of  detention,  under 
medical  supervision,  is  to  be  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  person  Is  an  addict  as  de- 
fined In  the  BUI.  Upon  expiration  of  the  three 
day  period,  the  person  and  the  results  of 
said  determination  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
Judicial  officer.  The  Judicial  officer  Is  then  to 
treat  the  person  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  enumerated  in  Section  3146  (con- 
ditions of  release] .  or.  upon  motion  of  the 
United  States  Attorney,  may  either  hold  a 
pre-trial  detention  hearing  as  described 
above,  or  order  the  person  "detained  In 
custody  under  medical  supervlalon."  The  lat- 
ter order  may  be  entered  If  the  Judicial  of- 
ficer holds  a  pre-trial  detention  hearing, 
making  the  requisite  findings  with  respect 
to  the  Individual's  dangerous  propensities 
and  the  substantial  probability  of  his  guilt 
and.  In  addition,  finds  that  there  Is  "clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  person  Is  an 
addict." 

The  remainder  of  the  proposed  BUl  deals 
with  newly  created  penalties  for  baU  Jumping 
and  for  the  cooomisslon  of  offenses  while  on 
bcUl.  It  also  provides  sanctions  for  violations 
of  conditions  of  release. 
The  BUI  amends  18  U.S.C.  3150  by  elUnlnat- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  the  requirement  that  the  Oovermnent, 
In  a  prosecution  of  a  defendant  for  failure 
to  appear,  establish  as  p*rt  of  lU  affirmative 
case  that  such  failure  was  wilful.  Any  failure 
to  appear,  after  notice,  would  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  wUfullneas  Proof  of  notice  U 
dispensed  with,  if  reasonable  efforts  to  notify 
are  established  and  there  Is  proof  that  de- 
fendant "frustrated  ■  receipt  thereof  by  his 
own  actions.  The  existing  terms  of  Imprison- 
ment for  violation  of  this  section,  up  to  five 
years  for  a  felony  charge  and  up  to  one  year 
for  a  misdemeanor,  are  changed  to  provide 
mandatory  mlnlmums  of  one  year  and  90 
days,  respectively,  and  such  sentences  are  to 
be  Imposed  consecutively  to  any  other  sen- 
tence of  Imprisonment. 

The  BUI  would  add  a  new  subsection  to 
Section  3150  to  provide  for  the  automatic 
imposition  of  similar  consecutive  mandatory 
minimum  prison  sentences  for  a  person  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor  while 
released  pursuant  to  Section  3146. 

Finally,  a  new  section  would  be  added  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  the  Imposition  of 
sanctions  against  a  person  violating  release 
conditions  of  SecUon  3146.  Such  a  person 
would  be  subject  to  (ai  revocation  of  re- 
lease and  an  order  of  detention,  and  (b) 
prosecution  for  contempt.' 

DISCUSSION 

Ccmatitutional  issues 

We  start  with  the  constitutional  Issues, 
whether  such  a  system  Is  consistent  with  the 
requirements  In  (a)  the  Eighth  Amendment 
that  "|e|xcesslve  baU  not  be  required"  and 
(b)  the  Fifth  Amendment,  that  no  person 
shall  "be  deprived  of  .  .  .  liberty  .  .  .  without 
due  process  of  law." 

In  our  earlier  report  we  examined  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  other  cases  which  have  been 
decided  under  the  Eighth  Amendment  and 
concluded  that  the  answer  remains  unclear. 
We  stated  then:  "[sjlnce  we  have  concluded 
that  the  current  legislation  Is  unconstitu- 
tional on  due  process  grounds.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  take  a  position  on  the  difficult 
and  murky  Eighth  Amendment  Issue,  which 
for  present  purposes  we  pass."  We  take  the 
same  position  here. 

Turning  to  the  due  process  Issues,  we  are 
presented  with  the  provisions  for  a  hearing 
to  Jtistlfy  preventive  detention.  One  comes 
first  to  the  question  of  what  are  to  be  the 
Issues  at  the  hearing  and  then  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  can  be  meaningfully 
adjudicated  under  the  conditions  proposed 
by  the  BUI 

The  main  Issue  at  the  hearing  Is  whether 
"there  Is  no  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  of  release  which  will  reasonably 
assure  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the 
community."  EssentlaUy  this  Involves  a  pre- 
diction of  behavior.  To  satisfy  due  process, 
proof  should  be  based  on  "objectively  re- 
viewable evidence."  When  the  Issue  to  be 
determined  Is  one  of  the  past  conduct,  the 
court  may  be  presented  with  eye  witness 
testimony,  confessions,  photographs  and  the 
like,  all  of  which  constitutes  reliable  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  to  be  proved.  Here  how- 
ever one  Is  cast  adrift  In  speculation.  Does 
the  Judge  rely  on  criminal  records,  psychi- 
atric prognoses,  reputation  of  the  accused 
among  the  police?  If  not.  on  what  does  he 
rely?  The  BUI  provides  that  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence do  not  apply.  Even  If  such  a  sxispen- 
slon  of  the  rules  were  desirable — a  point 
we  need  not  reach  now — that  proviso  simply 
eliminates  a  measure  by  which  the  Inade- 
quacies of  the  evidence  would  become  visi- 
ble; It  does  not  by  Itself  create  an  appro- 
priate basis  of  objectively  reviewable  evidence 
on  which  the  Issue  of  the  accused's  future 
conduct  can  be  satisfactorily  adjudicated. 

One  suspects  that  the  closest  approach  to 
satisfactory  predictive  evidence  would  be  • 
meticulous  assemblage  of  circumstantial  evl- 
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dence  relating  to  Intent.  Yet  experlenc!"  la 
analogous  kinds  of  criminal  trials  shows  that 
months  or  even  years  may  be  needed  to 
gather  such  evidence,  where  It  Is  the  only  or 
principal  evidence  against  the  accused,  and 
the  trials  are  likely  to  be  long.  Such  proof 
would  not  appear  to  be  feasible  In  the  con- 
text of  proceedings  which  are  envisioned  as 
taking  place  within  a  few  days  of  arrest,  to 
be  followed  by  prompt  trials. 

In  short  the  Issues  proposed  to  be  adjudi- 
cated would  not  seem  capable  of  minimally 
satisfactory  adjudication  on  objectively  re- 
viewable evidence,  and  the  proposed  proceed- 
ing must  be  characterized  as  lacking  In  due 
process.  Though  some  restraints  may  be  Jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  such  proceedings  as  In 
the  setting  of  ball,  the  total  restraint  In- 
volved in  preventive  detention  would  not  be. 
Trial  delays 

Txu-nlng  to  more  practical  considerations, 
one  asks  whether  the  Judicial  resources  which 
would  have  to  be  devoted  to  such  hearings 
would  not.  at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
be  better  devoted  to  affording  speedier  trials 
on  the  merits.  Court  congestion  has  been  reg- 
ularly cited  as  a  cause  of  the  alleged  prob- 
lems which  preventive  detention  is  designed 
to  cure.  We  believe  that  the  Judicial  resources 
required  for  hearings  on  preventive  deten- 
tion would  better  be  applied,  at  least  In  the 
first  Instance,  to  reduction  of  backlogs  on 
criminal  trial  calendars. 

Limitation  o/  offenses  urith  respect  to  lohich 
preventive  detention  is  authorized 

The  Administration  BUI  provides  substan- 
tially looser  standards  than  the  Tydlngs  bill 
for  determining  which  persons  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  preventive  detention.  Under  the  Tyd- 
lngs bill,  the  defendant  must  either  be 
charged  with  ( 1 )  a  felony  Involving  Infliction 
or  threat  of  serious  bodily  harm  while  re- 
leased pending  trial  or  appeal,  (2)  a  felony 
Involving  the  threat  to  tnfUct  serious  bodUy 
harm  on  another  and  a  sworn  allegation  by 
the  government  that  If  released  the  person 
poses  a  substantial  physical  danger  to  others 
of  the  community  because  of  his  prior  pat- 
tern of  behavior  or  ( 3 )  armed  robbery  or  slm- 
Uar  offenses  tinder  Chapter  103.  Title  18, 
use.  At  the  preventive  detention  hearing 
it  must  be  shown  that  there  Is  "deer  and 
convincing"  evidence  that  if  released  the  de- 
fendant will  Intimidate  witnesses  or  Inter- 
fere with  the  administration  of  Justice,  cause 
death  or  serious  bodily  harm,  or  participate 
In  armed  robbery  or  Chapter  103  offenses. 

The  Administration  BUI  reaches  out  to  en- 
compass a  much  broader  range  of  common 
law  offenses,  most  of  which  are  of  no  federal 
concern  outside  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia. 
The  long  list  of  crimes  for  which  an  arrest 
may  trigger  preventive  detention  Is  In  gen- 
eral much  too  Inclusive,  and  constitutes  an 
invitation  to  abuse.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  any  preventive  detention  would  be  un- 
dertaken without  prior  legislative  experience 
or  empirical  Investigation.  If  the  concept 
were  to  be  tried  at  all  It  should  be  treated 
as  the  experiment  which  It  Is. 

The  Administration  bill,  moreover,  under 
Section  3I46A(b)(3).  Umlts  Its  standard  of 
proof  to  the  finding  of  "substantial  prob- 
ability" of  guilt  of  the  offense  charged.  Thus 
It  does  not  require  as  much  proof  of  a  causal 
nexus  between  the  Initial  commission  of  such 
crimes,  and  the  probable  danger  to  others 
If  the  accused  were  released  pending  trial, 
in  contrast  to  the  more  narrowly  drawn  pro- 
visions of  the  Tydlngs  BUI. 

This  BUI'S  Inclusion  of  the  sale  or  distrifru- 
tion  of  a  narcotic  or  depressant  or  stimulant 
as  a  "dangerous  crime."  for  which  preventive 
detention  is  permitted  on  an  Initial  arrest, 
appears  especially  excessive.  Large  numbers 
of  college  students,  among  others,  today  en- 
gage In  the  distribution  of  marijuana.  If  not 
its  sale.  Viewed  against  the  backgroxind  of 
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present  unrest  among  the  young,  this  pro- 
vision could  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  stifle 
dissent  of  the  more  vocal  by  Imprisonment 
for  a  two  month  period  on  the  mere  substan- 
tial probability  of  distributing  marijuana. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  such  abuse  will  occur, 
but  the  possibility  should  be  eliminated. 

Other  procedural  considerations 

The  Administration  Bill  does  contain  one 
Improvement  over  the  Tydlngs  blU.  Section 
3146A(b)  (3)  provides  for  written  findings  of 
fact  following  the  pretrial  detention  hearing. 
Such  written  findings  are  desirable  and  In- 
deed necessary  to  effect  meaningful  appel- 
late review  of  the  order  of  detention.  How- 
ever, the  findings  actually  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Judicial  officer  are  wanting  in 
substance.  Under  3146A  (b)(2),  the  Judicial 
officer  must  find  by  "clear  and  convincing 
evidence"  that  the  person  falls  within  one 
of  the  four  categories.  The  reference  to  "clear 
and  convincing"  evidence  Is  somewhat  Illu- 
sory, since  the  question  of  whether  a  person, 
for  example.  Is  charged  with  a  "dangerous 
crime"  and  Is  free  on  parole  or  ball,  turns 
on  objective  facts  about  which  there  would 
normally  not  be  a  vigorously  disputed  Issue 
of  fact.  The  Important  factual  determination 
Is  whether  the  condition  of  release  of  the 
person  "will  reasonably  assure  the  safety  of 
any  other  person  or  the  community."  Tet, 
on  this  crucial  point,  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  is  apparently  not  required  (see 
3146A(b)  (2)  ),  and  indeed,  this  Is  the  very 
same  threshold  determination  the  Judicial 
officer  must  make  before  a  pretrial  detention 
hearing  can  even  be  instituted  (see  3146A 
(a) ) .  Thus,  this  post-hearing  vrrltten  finding 
is  no  more  than  a  reiteration  of  such  Initial 
determination  phrased  in  the  requisite  stat- 
utory language. 

The  Administration  bill  also  provides  that 
the  Judicial  officer  must  find  that  there  Is  a 
"substantial  probability"  that  the  person  to 
be  detained  committed  the  offense  charged. 
We  had  previously  recommended  such  an 
added  safeguard.  In  contrast  to  the  present 
procediu-e  for  preliminary  hearings  before  a 
Federal  magistrate  or  U.B.  commissioner, 
which  has  become  a  dead  letter.  Improve- 
ment of  this  procedure,  however,  should  not 
warrant  preventive  detention,  for  such  deter- 
mination has  always  been  viewed  as  a  method 
of  Judicially  verifying  decisions  by  prosecu- 
tors to  hold  an  accused  on  bail,  not  to  hold 
him  without  ball.  "Substantial  probability" 
may  be  a  test  stricter  than  "probable  cause," 
but  in  practice  they  are  likely  to  amount  to 
much  the  same  thing,  given  the  difficulty  of 
adducing  and  testing  proof  at  such  an  early 
stage. 

This  BUI  places  some  stress  on  Insuring,  In 
the  first  instance,  that  the  Judicial  officer 
explore  all  possibilities  of  imposing  condi- 
tions of  release  presently  provided  for  in 
Section  3146  before  imposing  preventive  de- 
tention. But  upon  analysis  it  appears  that 
like  the  Tjdings  bill  it  provides  that  the 
rather  amorphous  test  of  measuring  the 
"safety  of  any  person  or  the  community"  be 
included  as  part  of  such  determination.  Thus 
the  Judicial  officer  is  confronted  with  the 
same  basic  problem,  and  the  thought  that  he 
may  choose  other  remedies  provided  under 
present  law  adds  little,  for  he  always  has  had 
that  option. 

We  also  question  the  advisability  of  per- 
mitting the  hearing  to  be  brought  on  simply 
by  the  filing  of  an  ex  parte  motion  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  where  the  accused 
has  already  been  released.  More  fully  articu- 
lated standards  are  advisable,  and  defense 
counsel  should  have  an  oppwrtunlty  to  argue 
In  opposition  wherever  that  is  feasible. 

The  permitted  use  of  the  defendant's  testi- 
mony in  other  proceedings  raises  substantial 
problems.  The  Supreme  Court  has  condemned 
subsequent  use  of  a  defendant's  pretrial  tes- 
timony as  an  inhibition  on  the  exercise  of 
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constitutional  rights.  Simmons  v.  United 
States,  390  U.S.  377  (1968).  Such  an  effect 
would  seem  to  be  exi>ected  here.  Where  de- 
fense counsel  has  not  had  adequate  time  to 
investigate  the  case,  a  preventive  detention 
hearing  may  put  him  In  the  Intolerable 
dilemma  of  risking  subsequent  Impeachment 
on  the  ba&ls  of  poorly  prepared  testimony  at 
the  preventive  detention  hearing,  or  of  risk- 
ing an  order  that  would  hold  his  client  in 
Jail  without  bail.  This  provision  would  prob- 
ably not  withstand  Supreme  Court  scrutiny. 

This  Bin,  unlike  the  Tydlngs  bill,  also  fails 
to  supply  the  defendant  with  a  free  tran- 
script of  the  hearing.  This  omission  may  be 
particularly  hard  on  an  indigent  not  only  if 
appellate  review  is  sought,  but  If  his  testi- 
mony may  be  used  at  trial. 

The  proposed  bUl  Improves  on  the  Tydlngs 
bill  In  specifically  allowing  periods  of  free- 
dom during  preventive  detention  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause  to  prepare  defenses 
and  the  like.  We  have  reservations  however 
as  to  whether,  in  practice,  this  wUI  prove 
meaningful  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  court 
would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  release  a 
person  whose  pretrial  release  has  already  been 
found  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  "safety  of 
any  other  person  or  the  community."  It  Is 
also  doubtful  that  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shal has  the  avaUable  manpower  to  handle 
such  situations.  Similarly,  the  provision  that 
a  person  subject  to  a  pretrial  detention  order 
be  confined  "to  the  extent  practicable"  in 
facilities  separate  from  convicted  persons 
evidences  a  commendable  intention,  but  the 
lack  of  such  faculties  in  fact  renders  this 
provision  at  best  academic. 

The  bill  increases  the  maximum  term  of 
preventive  detention  from  30  days  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Tydlngs  bUl  to  60  days.  Such 
enlargement  is  probably  a  tacit  recognition  of 
the  crowded  state  of  the  courts'  criminal 
calendars,  and  tbe  fact  that  under  present 
conditions  it  would  prove  to  be  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  a  person  in  preventive  de- 
tention to  trial  within  thirty  (30)  days.  As 
suggested  In  our  previous  report,  it  appears 
that  a  more  direct  and  lees  drastic  alternative 
approach  to  the  problem  lies  In  reducing  the 
time  between  indictment  and  trial  rather 
than  Increasing  tbe  length  of  the  term  of 
pretrial  detention. 

Narcotics  addicts 

The  Administration  blU  authorizes  preven- 
tive detention  of  the  narcotic  addict  charged 
with  a  "crime  of  violence"  for  the  tiiet  time. 
This  is  permitted  if  there  is  clecu'  and  con- 
vincing evidence,  based  on  a  three  day  medi- 
cal examination,  that  he  is  an  addict;  a  de- 
termination that  no  condition  of  release  wUl 
reasonably  assure  another  person's  or  the 
community's  safety;  and  a  finding  of  sub- 
stantial prolxtbUlty  of  gtUlt  of  the  crime 
charged.  Such  an  addict  would  be  imprisoned 
"under  medical  supervision, "  not  hospital- 
ized. 

There  is  probably  vaUdlty  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  an  addict  who  turns  to  violent 
crime  Is  likely  to  continue  this  course  of 
conduct  if  released  pending  trial.  Moreover, 
this  provision  would  have  an  impact 
throughout  the  federal  system — at  least  in 
urban  areas — and  not  merely  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  However,  the  definition  of 
"crime  of  violence"  is  far  too  broad  for  this 
purpose,  if  the  addict  alone  is  to  be  subject 
to  pretrial  detention  on  his  initial  appear- 
ance before  the  court  on  such  a  charge.  It  Is 
also  unclear  whether  an  addict,  "detained  in 
custody  under  medical  supervision"  is  sub- 
ject to  release  at  the  end  of  sixty  (60)  days 
as  is  a  person  otherwise  ordered  detained 
pending  trial. 

Revision  of  parole  and  sentencing  procedures 

In  our  earlier  report  we  had  noted: 

"Tbe  usual  deterrent  to  crime  is  reduced 

In  the  case  of  an  accused  free  on  baU  as  a 

result  of  sentencing  and  parole  practices.  A 
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second  offense,  committed  whUe  the  accused 
is  free  on  ball  pending  trial  of  another 
charge.  Is  likely  to  draw  a  concurrent  sen- 
tence If  the  first  charge  leads  to  a  conviction. 
To  make  the  second  sentence  consecutive, 
at  least  under  tbe  rules  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem, would  eliminate  the  chances  of  parole 
on  tbe  first  sentence,  so  that  such  sentences 
are  rare.  Thus  the  accused  may  often  feel 
that  there  is  less  risk  if  be  commits  another 
crime  while  free  on  baU.  In  addition,  tbe 
forthcoming  trial,  with  its  legal  expenses,  it- 
self creates  a  need  for  money  which  may 
foster  criminal  activity.  Tet  tbe  problem 
here  seems  to  call  for  adjustment  of  sentenc- 
ing and  parole  procedures  rather  than  for 
preventive  detention."  P.  447. 

Tbe  Administration  bill  does  jn-ovlde  for  an 
adjustment  of  sentencing  and  parole  proce- 
dures, in  addition  to  rather  than  Instead  of 
preventive  detention.  It  provides  for  man- 
datory consecutive  sentences  upon  convic- 
tion of  such  crimes. 

Though  the  Bill  recognizes  tbe  problem, 
we  strongly  disagree  with  Its  proposed  solu- 
tion. Mandatory  consecutive  sentences  inter- 
fere with  tbe  wise  use  of  judicial  discretion 
in  individual  cases.  Any  destruction  of  parole 
possibilities  engenders  a  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness in  prisoners  which  Impedes  rehabilita- 
tion. We  would  be  prepared  to  consider  a 
proposal  for  adding  additional  time  to  a  sen- 
tence for  crimes  committed  while  free  on 
bail,  but  this  shoiUd  be  done  so  as  not  to 
paralyze  tbe  discretion  of  parole  boards  or 
sentencing  judges. 

Failure  to  appear 
We  also  question  tbe  necessity  or  justifica- 
tion for  amending  tbe  present  Section  3150, 
pertaining  to  penalties  for  falltire  to  appear, 
so  as  to  make  any  such  failure  prima  facie 
evidence  for  willfulness.  No  reason  appears 
for  transferring  the  burden  of  going  for- 
ward on  this  issue  from  the  government  to 
the  defendant.  This  change  Is  all  the  more 
severe  In  light  of  the  parallel  amendment  of 
Section  3150  reqiUrlng  the  Imposition  of  con- 
secutive mandatory  minimum  sentences 
upon  conviction  of  such  offense. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Tbe  Administration  bill  is  disapproved. 

rOOTNOTBS 

^  Such  hearing  may  l>e  initiated  upon  oral 
motion  of  tbe  United  States  Attorney,  or. 
If  tbe  person  has  previously  been  released 
under  Section  3146,  and  it  subsequently  aft- 
pears  that  he  may  be  subject  to  pre-trial 
detention,  a  bearing  may  be  initiated  upon 
ex  parte  written  motion  of  tbe  United  States 
Attorney.  Upon  such  motion,  tbe  judicial 
officer  may  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
such  person. 

>A  "dangerous  crime"  is  defined  as  "(1) 
taking  or  attempting  to  take  property  from 
another  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  (2)  un- 
lawfuUy  breaking  and  entering  or  attempt- 
ing to  break  and  enter  any  premises  adapted 
for  overnight  accommodation  of  persons  or 
for  carrying  on  btisiness  with  the  Intent  to 
commit  an  offense  therein,  (3)  arson  or  at- 
tempted arson  of  any  premises  adapted  for 
overnight  accommodation  of  persons  or  for 
carrying  on  business,  (4)  rape,  carnal  knowl- 
edge of  a  female  tmder  tbe  age  of  sixteen 
years,  assaiUt  with  Intent  to  commit  either 
of  tbe  foregoing  offenses,  or  taking  or  at- 
tempting to  take  immoral.  Improper  or  Inde- 
cent liberties  with  a  child  under  tbe  age  of 
sixteen  years,  or  (5)  unlawfiU  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  narcotic  or  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug,  as  defined  by  any  Act  of 
Congress  and  if  tbe  offense  is  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year." 

*  A  "crime  of  violence"  Is  defined  as  "mur- 
der, rape,  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  un- 
der tbe  age  of  sixteen,  taking  or  attempting 
to  take  Immoral,  improper  or  Indecent  Ub- 
ertles  with  a  chUd  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,   mayhem,   kidnapping,   robbery,   bur- 
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gl&ry.  voluntary  m»n«l»ugbter.  extortion  or 
bUckmaU  •ccompanled  by  thr«au  oX  vlo- 
Isnoc,  anon,  aaaault  wltb  intent  to  commit 
any  offenae.  aasault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  or  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to 
commit  any  of  the  foregoing  oSenaee.  aa  de- 
fined by  any  Act  of  Congress  of  any  State 
law,  If  the  offense  is  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year." 

•  An  'addict"  U  defined  as  "any  Individual 
who  habitually  uses  any  narcotic  drug"  as 
otherwise  defined  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code 

•No  finding  of  substantial  probabUlty  of 
guilt  U  necessary  If  the  person  falls  within 
the  fourth  category.  I.e..  is  charged  with  an 
offense  Involving  obstruction  of  Justice. 

•The  existing  appellate  procedures  of  Sec- 
Uon  3147  are  made  applicable  to  persons 
ordered  detained. 

« Note,  that  unlUe  a  person  falling  within 
the  second  category,  the  BUI  provides  for  a 
pre-trial  detention  of  the  addict  on  his  ini- 
tial charge  of  a  "crime  of  violence." 

•The  contempt  procedure  Is  probably 
available  under  exisUng  law  for  such  vloU- 
Uons.  See  18  U.SC.  Section  3161.  The  BlU 
specifically  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
such  sanctions  In  an  expedited  non-Jury 
trial  In  the  case  of  an  "Intentional"  violation 
of  a  release  condition. 


THE  COST  OF  HEALTH 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF  nxnton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  RAIUBBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
more  and  more  attention  being  called  to 
the  high  cost  of  being  ill.  I  would  like  to 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  Bucks 
County.  Pa..  Courier  Times  commending 
Congressman  EIdwahd  Buster.  Repub- 
lican, of  Pennsylvania,  on  his  efforts  to 
provide  some  Federal  assistance  for  peo- 
ple who  are  afflicted  with  diseases.  The 
treatment  of  few  diseases  is  cheap,  but 
the  treatment  of  kidney  ailments  Is  fan- 
tastically expensive.  The  fc^owing  edi- 
torial discusses  this  in  some  detail,  and 
I  think  merits  the  serious  attention  of  us 
aU: 

Th«  Coar  or  Hkalth 

If  you  can  afford  to  spend  tia.OOO  out  of 
your  salary  or  savings  right  now,  plus  tS.OOO 
each  and  every  year  hereafter,  you  can  afford 
Udney  trouble. 

Most  of  us  Just  don't  have  that  kind  of 
money  and  what  those  figures  mean,  there- 
fore, u  that  If  our  kidneys  go  back  on  us  we 
are  going  to  die. 

This  Is  one  of  the  major  problems  In  health 
care  today  and  It  Is  not  minor  One  person 
dies  each  day  In  Pennsylvania  for  this  rea- 
son alone — his  kidneys  have  gone  back  on 
him  and  be  doesnt  have  enough  money. 

Bucks  County  Congressman  Edward  O. 
Blester  Jr.  believes  that  he  has  an  answer  to 
this  shameful  situation  and  he  has  proposed 
It  to  his  fellow  congressmen  In  House  Bill 

isioe. 

Doctors  take  care  of  kidney  patlenU  by 
pumping  their  blood  through  a  dlalyzer 
(kidney  machine),  where  It  Is  purified  In  a 
fashion  similar  to  the  way  the  kidney  does 
It,  and  then  ptunplng  It  back  In. 

Each  such  treatment  costs  about  1200  in 
a  hospital  today  and  sometimes  three  are 
needed  every  week — that  comes  to  $30,000  a 
year.  Kidney  machines  can  be  purchased  for 
private  use,  at  close  to  912,000  But  some- 
one in  the  home  then  must  be  trained  in  Its 
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use  and  the  cost  of  the  training  Is  close  to 
M.OOO.  Maintenance  of  the  machine  and  re- 
placement of  the  filters  Is  Involved  In  the 
$5,000  per  year  figure. 

Rep.  Blester's  bill  would  provide  Immedi- 
ately $8  million  In  federal  money,  with  the 
total  growing  to  $20  million  by  1074,  for 
grants  to  hospitals,  medical  schools  and  simi- 
lar agencies  for  relief  of  kidney  problems. 
The  money  could  be  used  to  purchase  and 
have  available  the  dlalyzera,  trained  person- 
nel Bind  any  and  all  ancillary  facilities  In  re- 
gional centers.  A  patient  could  go  to  such  a 
center  for  treatment  and  the  exorbitant  cost 
would  be  reduced  to  something  be  could 
afford. 

There  Is  a  bill  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  now  which  would  set  aside  $1  mil- 
lion annually  to  help  those  whose  kidneys  do 
not  function  properly.  It  is  stalled  in  the 
Commonwealth's  impasse  over  lax  revenues 
however,  and  at  best  that  $1  million  would 
provide  for  only  83  paiients  per  year;  there 
are  more  than  350  In  this  state  alone.  Federal 
help  is  needed  and  Mr.  Blester's  proposal 
would  provide  it. 

Congressman  Blester  s  bill  has  won  such 
support  that  it  now  has  more  than  100  co- 
sponsors,  from  both  political  parties  Senator 
Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York  Is  belplng,  too,  and 
has  Introduced  similar  legislation  In  the 
Senate. 

The  House  bill  is  now  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce  where  It  Is  being 
held  pending  hearings  on  proposals  for  medi- 
cal funds  into  other  diseases  such  as  heart 
trouble,  stroke  and  cancer 

The  sooner  It  moves  out  of  committee  to 
the  fioor,  the  better.  Each  day  It  languishes, 
another  person  dies  unnecessarily  in  Penn- 
sylvania alone. 


SETTINO  PRIORITIES  FOR  SPEND- 
ING AVAILABLE  FUNDS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  mw  jxasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,   1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
long  last  it  appears  that  seemingly  reluc- 
tant administrative  officials  at  all  levels 
of  government  are  moving  toward  the 
goal  of  setting  priorities  on  how  avail- 
able funds  should  be  spent  to  correct  the 
ills  of  our  society  and  to  build  a  better 
United  States  of  America. 

They  are  slowly  learning  that  you  can- 
not be  all  things  to  all  people  at  one  time 
even  though  it  might  hurt  votewise.  It  is 
an  encouraging  development.  However, 
in  arriving  at  priority  decisions  some  of- 
ficials get  turned  around  as  to  what  Is 
most  important  and  pressing.  In  effect, 
they  end  up  with  an  upside  down  list  of 
priorities. 

In  the  following  column  taken  from 
the  Washington  Dally  News  of  February 
9.  1970.  former  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  clearly  explains  how  one  of- 
ficial has  his  priorities  upside  down.  In 
placing  the  column  in  the  Record,  I  do 
so  with  the  fervent  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  restructure  the  Presidents 
priorities  and  set  the  course  for  doing 
the  things  that  must  be  done  first. 

The  article  follows: 

Vro  or  HEW   FuNoa  Inoicatks  Nixon   Has 
His   Paioamxs   Upsmc   Down 

(By  Hubert  Humphrey) 

Four  days  after  President  Nixon  vetoed  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare's appropriations  bill,  he  announced  he 
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wanted  to  go  ahead  with  Phase  Two  of  the 
Safeguard  missile  system. 

The  HEW  veto  was  aimed  at  cutting  $1.2 
billion  In  health  and  education  funds  from 
the  $10.7  billion  voted  by  Congress.  The 
President  said  the  veto  was  necessary  to  hold 
down  government  spending  and  control  in- 
fiatlon. 

The  Nixon  administration  estimates  that 
Phase  Two  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  will 
cost  $1  billion.  Many  defense  planners  think 
this  Is  a  conservative  estimate,  that  Phase 
Two  more  likely  will  cost  about  $20  billion. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont.,  forecasU 
the  final  Safeguard  bill  at  over  $60  billion. 

The  veto  of  health  and  education  fundi 
followed  by  the  ABM  decision  Indicates  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  his  priorities  upside  down. 

I  think  It  is  time  to  stop  the  Pentagon  from 
expanding  every  weapons  system,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  or  the  shifting  rationale,  and 
to  start  a  real  war  on  crime,  pollution  and 
poverty. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
the  Issue.  We  all  agree — Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans— that  a  strong  defense  Is  needed 
to  prevent  war. 

A  year  ago.  President  Nixon  sold  Congress 
on  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  by  claiming 
It  would  protect  our  missile  sites  from  an 
attack  by  Russia. 

He  now  says  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  Is 
needed  to  protect  our  cities  from  an  attack 
by  China. 

I  disagreed  with  President  Nixon  a  year 
ago.  I  disagree  with  him  now. 

We  can  retaliate  against  any  Soviet  attack. 
By  hardening  our  land-based  missile  sites 
and  by  continued  use  of  Polaris  submarines, 
our  second  strike  capacity  Is  protected.  The 
Russians  know  It,  and  we  know  It. 

The  Nixon  administration  says  that,  while 
Russia  understands  that  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  will  bring  massive  retaliation, 
the  Chinese  cant  be  relied  on  to  be  deterred 
by  such  nuclear  logic.  In  the  Pentagon,  this 
Ls  known  as  the  "Crazy  Chinese  Theory." 

There  are  good  reasons  to  be  concerned 
about  China.  That  huge  nation  of  800  mil- 
lion people  Is  too  Isolated,  and  Its  leadership 
often  seems  erratic. 

But  the  best  military  and  diplomatic  minds 
I  have  talked  with  do  not  think  It  Is  now 
time  to  start  preparing  for  a  nuclear  attack 
from  China. 

They  think  It  Is  poeslble  to  bring  Chma 
Into  the  community  of  nations.  They  think 
there  is  still  time  to  work  out  agreements  to 
stop  the  arms  race.  They  think  China  will 
not  commit  national  suicide  by  senseless  at- 
tacks on  other  nations. 

What  Is  at  Issue  between  President  Nixon 
and  me  Is  the  direction  this  nation  should  go 
in  the  1070s. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  continue  to  spend 
$70  billion  or  $80  billion  a  year  on  new  weap- 
ons systems  and  a  huge  defense  establish- 
ment while  paying  only  Up  service  to  the 
real  needs  of  this  nation. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  now  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  ring  our  cities  with  mis- 
siles while  they  are  being  destroyed  from 
within  by  crime,  pollution  and  a  poverty 
cycle  of  hopelessness  and  despair. 

It  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  to  fight  a 
real  war  on  crime.  We  need  more  policemen, 
better  trained  policemen,  better  equipped 
policemen.  We  need  more  Judges  and  a  more 
modern  court  system.  We  need  correctional 
systems  that  rehabilitate  people  Instead  of 
preparing  them  for  a  life  of  crime. 

It  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  to  fight  a 
real  war  on  pollution.  We  have  to  get  smog- 
producing  cars  off  the  road  by  building 
better  public  transportation  systems.  We 
need  more  effective  treatment  of  sewage  and 
Industrial  wastes.  We  need  new  systems  for 
disposing  of  solid  wastes.  We  have  to  Invest 
more  money  In  pullutlon  research  and  faclll- 
tlee. 

It  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  to  rebuild  our 
cities.  We  need  25  million  units  of  new  hous- 
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ing  in  this  decade.  We  need  new  schools,  more 
efficient  systems  of  health  care,  more  Job 
training  programs,  and  the  complete  over- 
haul of  our  welfare  system. 

President  Nixon.  In  his  campaign  and  dur- 
ing his  first  year  In  office,  talked  about  the 
need  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  speech  three 
weeks  ago,  he  spoke  eloquently  about  the 
need  to  protect  our  envirotiment. 

Talk  must  be  backed  up  by  performance. 

The  pollution  Issue  Is  nothing  new.  Five 
years  ago  the  federal  government  began  In 
earnest  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  air 


and  water.  The  programs  must  be  improved 
and  more  money  must  be  invested. 

The  crime  issue  Is  nothing  new.  For  years 
we  have  recognized  that  significant  invest- 
ments win  have  to  be  made  in  our  poUce- 
courts-correctlonal  system.  Let's  do  It  before 
tliiii  becmnes  a  nation  of  fear  and  lawless- 
ness. 

The  cities  issue  Is  nothing  new.  We  can  all 
see  the  slum  housing,  the  Inadequate  schools, 
the  rising  cost  of  health  care,  the  Ineffective 
welfare  system. 

It  Is  time  to  stop  playing  on  our  fears.  It 
Is  time  to  stop  promising  and  to  start  com- 
ing up  with  programs  and  money. 


The  priorities  of  the  America  of  the  lOTOs 
are  not  the  ABM  and  a  continued  arms  race. 
We  can  cut  the  Pentagon  budget  to  as  low 
as  $60  billion  a  year  and  still  have  real  secu- 
rity for  the  United  SUtes. 

We  can  clear  up  our  air  and  water  and 
rebuild  our  cities.  Our  streets  can  be  made 
safe.  We  can  give  every  American  a  chance 
to  lead  a  decent  life.  These  are  our  priorities 
of  the  1070s. 

Judging  by  his  actions  of  recent  weeks. 
President  Nixon  has  other  priorities. 

I  think  he  is  wrong.  I  think  he  is  pursuing 
policies  of  the  19506  as  America  enters  the 
1070s. 


SEl^ATE'-Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore   (Mr.  Russell). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  has  set  us  in  this 
place  at  this  time  and  given  us  work 
to  do  for  others,  teach  us  not  to  waste 
precious  moments  by  crowding  Thee  out. 
Help  us,  however  pressing  our  duties,  to 
linger  for  a  moment  in  communion  with 
Thee,  to  know  Thee  and  to  be  known  by 
Thee.  Teach  us  to  number  our  days 
that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  to  wis- 
dom, to  lengthen  life  by  intensity  of 
living,  to  fill  swift  hours  with  mighty 
deeds,  to  lay  up  treasures  which  are  un- 
seen and  Imperishable,  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt. 

So  may  the  very  stress  and  strain  of 
daily  toil  keep  us  close  to  Thee. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr.  BiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, February  17.  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
mO  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  METCALF  OP  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  all  Senators  are  aware  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Mctcalf) 


met  with  an  accident  on  an  icy  road  in 
Montana  and  Is  confined  to  the  hospital 
in  Butte  at  the  present  time. 

We  expect  him  to  be  back  with  us 
shortly.  He  is  recovering  nicely. 


POLLUTION    AND    ITS    CONTROL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  noting 
that  once  again  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lutl(Hi  Control  Administration's  Office 
of  Public  Information  has  received  well 
deserved  recognition  for  professional  ex- 
cellence. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  pointed  out  on  February  9, 
the  Washington  chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America  has,  for 
the  second  consecutive  year,  presented  its 
Thoth  Award  to  the  office. 

The  letter  of  award  to  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Rogers,  director  of  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Office,  said  the  judges  were  "greatly 
Impressed  with  the  very  effective  public 
relations  program  your  office  has  fash- 
ioned to  present  facts  about  water  pol- 
lution, prevention  and  control." 

I  think  this  will  be  at  the  core  of  our 
battle  for  envlrormiental  quality  in  the 
years  ahead — give  the  facts  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  public  will  do  the  rest. 

We  are  all  aware  that  public  opinion 
Is.  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  decisive 
element  which  will  mean  success  or  fail- 
ure in  our  efforts  to  clean  up  our  envi- 
ronment. The  awesome  power  of  public 
opinion  must  be  marshaled  and  then  di- 
rected against  the  polluters — if  we  are  to 
clean  up  our  air  and  waters. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
is  camming  its  fight  for  clean  water  to 
the  people  and  apparently  is  achieving 
excellent  results. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Public  Relations  Society  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  tmd  pertinent  articles  on  the 
effective  campaign  he  has  directed,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
sis  follows : 

PuBUc  Relations  Societt 

OP  America,  Inc., 
Washington  D.C.  December  1, 1969. 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Rog^is, 

Director,  Office  of  Public  Information,  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mr.  Rogers:  It  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
form you  that  your  entry  In  the  Washington 


Chapter,  PRSA  Annual  Awards  Program,  has 
been  awarded  first  place  In  the  government 
category. 

The  Judges,  members  of  the  Richmond 
(Va)  Public  Relations  Society  were  greatly 
impressed  with  the  very  effective  public  re- 
lations program  your  office  has  fashioned  to 
present  facts  about  water  pollution,  preven- 
tion and  control. 

The  Thoth  Award.  The  Washington  Chap- 
ter's symbol  of  professional  excellence,  will 
be  presented  at  the  annual  Awards  Banquet 
on  Friday.  December  6  at  the  National  Press 
Club.  We  hope  you  or  a  representative  of 
your  office  will  be  on  band  to  receive  It. 

Congratulations  on  an  excellent  Job. 
Sincerely. 

Bernaxo  a.  Gooobicb,    ~ 
PRSA  Awards  Chairman. 

[Ptom  Variety,  Aug.  9,  1967J 
Six  Blttsbs  on  a  Sroestung 

It's  enough  to  make  Madison  Ave.  shiver 
and  shake.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  division  of  the  Uj8. 
Dept.  of  the  Interior  (bureaucrats,  right?) 
has  distributed  three  one-minute  blurbs  and 

three  20-second  blurbs — all  In  glorious  tint 

for  pubservlce  slotting  by  networks  and  sta- 
tions. The  chiller  Is  that  the  FWPCA  divi- 
sion of  the  USD — of  I  did  It  on  a  producUon 
budget  totaUng  $31,000,  without  an  ad 
agency — and  with  a  producer  who  had  never 
turned  out  a  blurb  before. 

Previously,  the  Administration  had  been 
making  Its  video  pitch  via  an  "animated  Uttle 
man."  But  officials  decided,  with  acceptable 
logic,  that  so  serious  a  subject  required 
something  other  than  the  light  touch  Thev 
got  it.  ' 

Out  of  nine  producer  bids,  the  Administra- 
tion picked  BlU  Jerseys  Quest  Productions. 
Jersey  was  producer  of  the  critically  ac- 
claimed telementary.  "No  "Hme  for  Burning." 
aired  last  season  as  an  "NET  Journal"  seg  on 
the  NET  web.  but  had  never  produced  a 
blurb.  Jersey,  with  Don  Buxbaum  as  pro- 
ducer and  Michael  David  scripting,  man- 
aged to  bring  off  the  project  sans  ad  agency 
creative  help  or  production  supervision. 

The  blurbs  feature  Hudson  River  and 
Hamburg.  N.T..  locations  and  such  diverse 
performers  as  folk  singer  Tom  Paxton  and  a 
professional  (AKTRA?)  rat.  Pazton  wrote 
and  sings  a  moody  ode  to  a  river,  while  the 
camera  pictures  It  as  it  should  be  and  how 
man  and  Industry  have  really  fouled  It  up. 
Another  blurb  features  children's  voices  over! 
seemingly  headed  for  a  beach — but  the  water 
Is  polluted  and  the  only  sun  bather  turns  out 
to  be  the  rat.  A  sign  reading.  "This  water  im- 
safe  for  bathing,"  is  a  main  prop  in  this  one. 

Third  blurb  is  Interior,  with  a  happy  guy 
humming  and  mixing  lemonade  In  the  kitch- 
en. The  lemonade  Is  fouled  by  a  montage 
of  the  various  Industrial  gooks  that  are  ruin- 
ing the  waterways.  Very  effective  in  tint. 

There's  brief  voice-over  on  all  blurbs,  and 
an  Invitation  to  write  to  Clean  Water,  VS. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  three  20-seoond  blurbs  are  edited  out 
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-]uat  like  on  Madison 


of  tbe  full  minute 
Ave.  

Tboubleo  Watkis 
The  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Ad- 
ministration U  sending  prlnu  of  60-aecond 
and  20-s«cond  Alms  alerUng  Americans  to  the 
dangers  of  water  pollution,  to  tv  station* 
around  the  country. 

Each  of  the  film*— three  'Ms.  three  •30B— 
is  a  strong  statement  of  the  urgency  of  clean- 
ing up  America  3  »-aters  For  example,  one  of 
them,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  nostalgic 
balled  called  My  River,  opens  to  shots  of 
debrts-laden  water,  river  covered  by  Indua- 
trtal  scum,  effluvia  of  factories,  tankers  drib- 
bling chemicals  into  the  stream,  and  other 
enchantments  of  the  Industrial  environ- 
ment. ,. 

Another  shows  a  deserted  beach  town,  the 
cottages  all  boarded  up.  as.  voice-over,  chil- 
dren chant  "we  are  goln'  swlm-mln"."  while 
the  camera  dips  down  to  surslde  to  show  the 
beach  Uttered  wiih  dead  fish,  the  boardwalks 
posted  with  "EJanger— bathing  prohibited— 
PoUuted  Water"  signs.  (The  -SOs  are  lifts 
from  the  60-second  Alms) 

The  beach  spot  ends  with  a  glimpse  of  a 
water  rat  scurrying  among  the  marine  waste, 
with  a  voice  warning  that  since  nothing  was 
done,  "now  the  beach  belongs  to  him. " 

The  third  spot  shows  a  guy  setting  about 
to  make  a  pitcher  of  lemonade  with  the  avail- 
able water  supply.  First  milky,  then  rusty, 
then  ollv.  then  acidulous,  then  sludgy  ele- 
ments go  into  the  pitcher,  until  the  result  U 
a  one  pitcher  microcosm  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  country's  water: 

Charles  Rogers  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  said  the  campaign  was 
conceived  as  a  way  'to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we're  running  out  of  clean  water  " 

To  sock  the  message  across,  it  was  decided 
to  use  a  documentary  style,  unlike  the  whim- 
sical cartoon  treatment  used  by  the  dlvUlon 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  in  an  earlier 
campaign. 

On  a  budget  of  $30,000.  excluding  print 
costs — 700  prinU  of  each  of  the  spou  ar« 
being  shipped  to  stations— the  films  were 
produced  by  Quest  Productions,  headed  by 
William  Jersey,  who  made  the  wldely- 
acclalmed  A  Time  for  Burning  for  the  Lu- 
theran Council 

Jersey  directed  the  nim.  from  a  script  by 
Michael  David  Producer  was  Don  Buchsbaum 
of  Quest.  The  song.  My  River,  was  written 
and  9ung  by  folk  singer  Tom  Paxton. 

The  Advertising  CouncU  is  urging  stations 
to  run  the  spots  as  often  as  possible. 

TV  Spots  Attack  Bbfodlb)  Rrvns.  Bxachxs 

That  Impure  water  Is  a  problem  and  clean 
water  a  national  need  are  the  messages,  and 
TV  Is  the  medium  being  used  by  OS.  govern- 
ment water-pollution  fighters  who  are  spend- 
ing more  than  $30 .000  in  the  production  and 
dUtrlbutlon  of  some  700  prints  to  staUons 
and  networks. 

OfBclaU  ol  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  <it  a  screening  In  New  York  last 
week  said  the  color  films — three  one-minute 
meaaagM  and  shorter  20-8econd  versions — 
were  produced  by  Quest  Productions  and 
mark  a  departxjre  from  the  agency's  use  of 
animated  spots  to  documentaries. 

They  said  the  step  up  in  TV  exposure  was 
in  keeping  with  the  "critical  and  serious" 
nature  of  the  water-poUuUon  problem  In  the 
US.  A  film  on  river  pollution  features  folk- 
singer  Tom  Paxton  on  the  sound  track;  an- 
other spot  dramatizes  water  Impurities  as  a 
pitcher  of  lemonade  is  mixed,  and  a  third  Is 
a  pictorial  study  of  a  beach  area  closed  be- 
cause of  pollution. 


Radio  um  Tblbvision  Ana  Piomotb  Cleak 
Watxb 
(By  lAwranM  Laurent) 
The  Federal  Water  PolluUon  Control  Ad- 
ministration took  to  the  air  last  season  with 


a  new  campaign  to  clean  up  the  NaUon's 
waters.  This  was  done  with  public  service 
commercials  that  played  on  811  TV  sUtlons 
and  5300  radio  stations. 

The  results  were  excellent.  The  broadcast- 
ing audience  was  urged  to  write:  "Clean 
Water.  Washington.  D.C."  The  letUrs  have 
been  coming  In  at  a  rate  oX  1900  to  2100  a 
week. 

A  second  campaign  is  now  beginning.  I 
attended  a  preview  yesterday  of  two  of  the 
one-minute  TV  messages  and  each  Is  excel- 
lent. In  one  filmed  announcement,  a  tousale 
haired  boy  with  a  fishing  pole  wanders  along 
the  edge  of  a  lake.  The  water  is  Uttered  with 
tires,  shoes,  wood  and  trash. 

Behind  this  scene  Is  the  voice  of  foikslnger 
Tom  Paxton.  He  sings  of  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture and  the  benefiu  of  clean  water. 

The  second  announcement  is  called 
"Doomsday  "  and  Is  narrated  by  Joe  Silver. 
It  centers  on  a  liny  girl  playing  at  the  beach. 
Interspersed  are  shots  of  sewage  and  factory 
waste  pouring  Into  rivers.  The  beach  scene 
changes:  Now  three  hearses  dawdle  along. 
The  final  shot  Is  of  a  deserted  beach. 

Eighteen  radio  commercials  have  been 
produced  by  Water  Pollution's  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Information.  As  Charles  M.  Rogers  ex- 
plained, the  spot  announcements  combine 
songs  about  rivers  with  New  Orleans  ]&2X. 

The  eight- man  Chicago  Foot  warmers  pro- 
vide the  music. 

The  tune,  'Swanee"  has  been  converted  to 
"Way  Down  Upon  That  Dirty  River"  and  the 
lyrics  go  like  this : 
•nway  down  upon  the  dirty  river. 
Not  so  very  far  away. 
Sure  ain't  no  place  that's  fit  for  people. 
Why  must  It  be  this  way" 
The  song  called  "Lake  Michigan  Water" 
has  also  undergone  some  changes.  The  first 
two   lines   sUll    go:    "Lake    Michigan    water 
used  to  taste  like  sherry  wine"  and  tbe  last 
two  lines  are: 

•Now  that  Michigan  water 
Tastes  like  turpentine." 
Most  effective  of  the  parodies  la  tbe  new 
version  of    Red  River  Valley."  It  Is  now  sung 
Ukethls: 

"From  this  valley  they  say  you  are  going. 
We  win  miss  your  bright  eyes  and  sweet 
smile 

But  I  cant  say  that  I  blame  you  for 
leaving. 

'Cause  you  can  smell  this  old  river  a  mile. 
Production    of    the   two   television    spoU 
cost  $15,000  and  was  done  in  association  with 
Quest    Productions     Distribution    cost    run 
•6  40  for  each  of  the  811  stations. 

For  radio,  the  Chicago  Footwarmers  made 
two  spots  that  run  for  20  seconds;  sU  that 
run  for  30  seconds:  eight  that  last  a  minute, 
and  one  that  Is  90  seconds  long.  They  also 
did  a  "program"  that  runs  for  three  and  a 
half  minutes. 

The  point  of  all  of  them,  folks,  la  to  keep 
those  cards  and  letters  coming  to  "Clean 
Water.  Washington.  D.C." 

SOLTTTION    TO    POIXCTtOK 

The  public  Information  office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion has  come  up  with  another  hip  broad- 
cast campaign,  this  one  highlighted  by  a 
package  of  radio  spots  featuring  the  Chicago 
Footwarmers. 

As  last  year,  tbe  office  used  Quest  Produc- 
tions for  tv  spots,  and  the  film  house  again 
came  up  with  mood  blurbs  with  folk  singer 
Tom  Paxton  backgrounding  via  hU  composi- 
tion. "The  River." 

Already  being  heard  in  the  New  York 
market  are  the  radio  spots  featuring  the 
Chi  Dixie  band  prefacing  soft  pitches  on 
pollution  control  with  swinging  river  songs. 
"Down  by  the  Riverside."  "Chesapeake  Bay" 
•'Oreen  River."  "Up  a  La«y  River."  "Roll 
Jordan  Roll."  "Swanee."'  "Red  River  Valley." 
"Lake  Michigan  Water'"  and  "Roll  On.  Mis- 
sissippi. Roll  On."  Band  personnel  are  lead- 
er   B^ke    Walbrldge.    Kim    Cusak.    Johnny 


Copper.  Eddie  Lynch.  "Uncle  Chet,"  and  Mike 
Ihlugo. 

The  radio  and  tv  spots  were  turned  out  on 
a  slim  budget  of  •31.000  and  without  an  ad 
agency;  the  office  says  that  last  year"s  spots 
upped  mall  requests  for  pollution  Info 
from  about  500  letters  a  month  to  a  peak 
of  2.700. 

Amos  on  Watoi 
Again  this  year,  a  hard-hitting  campaign 
damning  water  poUuUon  has  been  devised 
by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration for  tv. 

Last  year's  campaign  Is  fresh  In  the  minds 
of  late-nlgbt  movie  addicts:  the  beauties 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River  as  It  stinks  Its  way 
through  Cleveland,  the  glories  of  Lake  Erie 
shores  awash  and  luminescent  with  multi- 
tudes of  rotting  fish. 

One  of  the  commercials  In  this  year's  cam- 
paign shows  people  delighting  In  finding  a 
place  In  the  sun  at  clean  Jones  Beach  out- 
side New  York — children  playing  happily,  In- 
tercut with  quick  cuts  of  the  devasUtlon 
wrought  by  man  at  other  watering  places. 

Over  the  pictures  runs  a  narration  of  some 
lines  from  the  prophet  Amos.  With  the 
cUnch-llne.  "and  thou  shalt  die  In  a  polluted 
land."  a  cortege  of  hearses  plods  across  the 
now  empty  beach. 

The  other  commercial  In  this  year's  cam- 
paign shows  a  Huck  Finn  type  whistling  his 
way  through  the  woods,  fishing  pole  at 
shoulder  arms,  to  the  sound  of  Tom  Paxton 
singing  a  ballad  about  a  beloved  river.  The 
boy  gets  to  the  fishing  spot;  finds  It  utterly 
ruined,  with  detritus,  debris,  beer  cans,  and 
other  effiuvla  of  industry  and  leUure. 

The  films  were  made  for  the  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  by  WlUlam  Jersey 
of  Quest  Productions,  who  made  last  year's 
campaign,  as  well. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion Is  making  the  two  films  available  to  tv 
stations  In  60-second.  30-second.  and  20- 
seoond  lengths.  Prints  are  being  sent  to 
811  tv  stations. 

Apparently  last  year's  campaign  has  had  a 
fair  amount  of  play.  If  the  number  of  letters 
received  by  the  federal  entity  are  any  meas- 
urement. Last  year's  campaign  was  the  office's 
first  use  of  tv.  and  It  resulted  In  mall  mul- 
tiplying from  500  letters  a  month  to  nearly 
3.000  a  month. 

Mr.  Luke  Hestex, 

V.S.    Department    of    the    Interior,    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Dear  Mk  HcsTca:  I  have  Just  received  two 
public  ser\"lce  spots  In  regard  to  water  pol- 
lution that  were  mailed  to  us.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you  how  Impressed 
I  am  with  the  quality  and  message  content 
of  the  spots. 

Often  television  stations  run  public  serv- 
ice spots  of  this  nature  as  a  requirement. 
These  two  announcements.  "Funeral"  and 
"Fishing  Spot."  are  almost  a  pleasure  to 
program. 

I  am  sure  that  they  will  meet  with  as  much 
approval  by  the  general  public  as  they  did 
with  those  who  viewed  them  here  at  the 
station. 

Feel  free  to  forward  any  future  spots  to  us 
with  the  assurance  that  they  will  get  as  much 
exposure  as  possible.  Thank  you  and  best 
regards. 

Sincerely, 

Clxm  Canoelaxia, 
Program  Manager. 

TV  AND  Radio  Campaign — Watdi-Pollution 
PicHTcas  Use  Songs  To  Win  Backing 

(By  George  Harmon) 
The  Chicago  Footwarmers  stomp  Into  their 
Dixieland  rendition  of   "Red   River   Valley" 
and  Chet  Ely  sings: 

"From  this  valley  they  say  you  are  going. 
We  will  miss  your  brlgbt  eyes  and  sweet 
smiles; 
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But  I  can't  say  I  blame  you  for  leaving. 
Cause  you  can  smell  this  ole  river  a  mile." 

That  parody  Is  part  of  a  new  weapon  being 
used  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration. 

As  a  result,  the  fight  against  pollution 
now  enters  American  homes  every  day  In  the 
form  of  public  service  announcements. 

A  total  of  5.300  radio  stations  and  811 
television  stations  have  received  the  witty 
and  hard-hitting  ads. 

A  federal  spokesman  said  the  purpose  of 
the  campaign  Is  to  awaken  Americans  "to 
the  looming  potential  destruction  of  our 
environment." 

With  that  mission  in  mind  Ely  rewrote  the 
lyrics  of  such  Jazz  standards  as  "Roll  on 
Mississippi.  Roll  on"  and  "Up  a  Lazy  River" 
In  modern.  oU-soaked  style. 

His  version  of  "Down  by  the  Riverside," 
for  example,  echoes  with  "I  ain't  gonna 
stand  this  mess  no  more." 

The  FWPCA  also  hired  a  private  filmmaker 
to  produce  two  color  announcements  for 
television. 

One  carries  a  "doomsday"  message  In  which 
a  voice  Intones,  "Thou  shalt  die  In  a  pol- 
luted land." 

The  other  film  shows  a  boy  with  a  fishing 
pole  walking  through  shadowy  foliage  to  a 
shore  covered  with  oil,  bottles,  old  tires  and 
other  debris. 

Ely,  a  Small  Business  Administration  em- 
ployee who  lives  in  Wlnnetka,  said  that  re- 
cording the  announcements  was  a  "labor  of 
love"  for  the  Footwarmers. 

The  group  has  grown  to  enjoy  playing  the 
parodies  so  much  that  a  rousing  chorus  of 
"Lake  Michigan  Water"  frequently  becomes 
part  of  Its  act. 

AovER-nsiNG 
(By  Philip  H.  Dougherty) 

The  country's  811  television  and  5300 
radio  stations  have  received  or  will  soon  be 
receiving  the  1968-69  campaign  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
Clean  water  Is  their  bag. 

The  other  day,  the  Washington  crowd 
Joumled  to  Big  Town  to  show  off  the  latest 
efforts,  the  TV  part  being  the  work  of  Quest 
Production. 

One  of  the  two  spots  Is  a  heartwarmer 
called  "Doomsday."  Don't  want  to  give  away 
th  plot  but  It  ends  up  with  a  three-vehicle 
funeral  cortege  moving  slowly  across  an 
empty  beach  as  a  voice  Intones  with  Biblical 
solemnity,  "and  thou  shalt  die  In  polluted 
land."  It  makes  a  point.       i 

CoLoa    Spots,  Jazz,  Aim  at  PoixTrnoN 
Contkol 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration last  week  announced  a  new 
television  and  radio  campaign  for  "Clean 
Water."  Two  one-minute  color  spots,  pro- 
duced In  association  with  Quest  Productions, 
New  York,  have  been  distributed  to  811  tele- 
vision stations.  "Pishing",  with  lyrics  writ- 
ten and  sung  by  Tom  Paxton.  features  a  lit- 
tle boy  on  his  way  to  fish  In  a  lake,  but  finds 
It  polluted.  The  second  ^)ot,  "Doomsday", 
features  a  little  girl  playing  on  a  sandy  beach, 
which  has  also  become  polluted. 

The  Chicago  Footwarmere,  a  Jazz  group.  Is 
featured  In  a  record  album  which  contains 
several  radio  spots  and  three  public  affairs 
programs.  "Down  by  tho  Riverside"  and 
"Green  River"  and  "Chesapeake  Bay".  It 
has  been  distributed  to  6,300  radio  stations. 


BOXCAR   SHORTAGE   IN   MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  should  say  something  about 
the  grain  elevators  still  being  plugged 
in  the  State  of  Montana. 

During  practically  every  year  of  my 
service   in   Congress,   I  have  been  up 


against  this  problem  of  having  boxcars 
returned  to  their  parent  territory.  It 
seems  that  the  eastern  lines  pirate  the 
boxcars  of  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Milwaukee, 
keep  them  in  the  East  and  pay  low  rent- 
als which  in  turn  places  an  undue 
burden  upon  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  the  West.  That  burden  is  manifested 
by  the  fact  that  grou(>s  are  now  being 
organized  to  buy  trucks  which  cost  about 
$35,000  each  to  ship  their  wheat  either 
from  the  elevators  or  on  the  ground  to 
portions  of  Idaho  and  Washington. 

The  latest  information  I  have  is  that 
the  town  of  Carter,  which  lies  north  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  oo  the  road  to  Fort 
Benton,  alone  needs  300  boxcars.  Noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion. Legislation  is  being  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Macntjson),  by  myself,  and  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Metcalf).  We  have  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  raise 
rentals  on  the  boxcars  now  held  by  the 
eastern  roads  up  to  $100  a  day,  and  if 
retained  overtime,  there  would  be  a  fine 
of  up  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  hope  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  will  begin  hear- 
ings shortly,  that  ICC  will  get  ofif  its  duff, 
and  see  that  something  is  done  to  return 
the  boxcars  to  Montana  so  that  the  needs 
of  our  ranchers  and  farmers  can  be  met 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  situation  which 
has  gone  on  entirely  too  long — for  dec- 
ades. Our  farmers  and  ranchers  cannot 
subsist  on  promises  any  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled,  "Elevator  Still  'Plugged,' 
Says  Carter  Manager,"  published  in  the 
Great  Falls.  Mont.,  Tribime  on  Febru- 
ary 7. 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Elevatoks  Still  "PLucGn>,"  Says  Caeter 
Manages 

Cabtes. — The  grain  elevators  In  Carter 
alone  need  300  cars  right  now,  an  elevator 
manager  declared  Friday,  "but  the  way  cars 
are  coming  in  it  will  take  a  good  three 
months  to  ship  the  grain  that  we  have  on 
hand  at  the  present  time." 

Carter  Is  one  of  the  major  shipping  points 
for  grain  in  Montana.  There  are  four  ele- 
vators there. 

"I'm  getting  one  to  two  cars  a  day  at  the 
present  time,  when  I  need  100,"  said  Wes 
Crawford,  manager  of  the  Montana  Elevator 
at  Carter. 

"Since  Jan.  21,  I've  received  15  cars.  I'm 
still  working  on  September  contracts  and 
I've  been  plugged,  (capacity  grain  storage) 
for  five  weeks.  I  had  six  trucks  full  of  grain 
come  to  my  elevator  this  morning  (Friday) 
but  I  had  to  let  'em  because  there  Is  no  stor- 
age space.  They  are  hauling  into  Great  Falls 
because  I  can't  handle  any  more  grain." 

Area  fanners  truck  their  wheat  to  ele- 
vators where  It  Is  sold  and  then  reshlpped  to 
milling  points  in  the  midwest  and  Pacific 
Coast.  The  gigantic  bottleneck  is  created  on 
the  reshipplng  end  of  the  grain  movement. 

Aggravating  to  Elmer  and  other  elevator 
manager,  are  statements  in  newspapers  and 
elsewhere  saying  that  grain  cars  are  on  their 
way  to  ease  the  shipping  problem.  "But  they 
never  arrive,"  asserted  Elmer. 

Joe  Mcintosh,  Great  Northern  Railroad  car 
distributor  in  Havre,  "told  me  Thiuvday 
there  would  be  a  whole  bunch  of  cars  In  to- 


morrow. I  got  two  and  they  weren't  even 
Great  Northern  cars.  When  I  called  him  (Mc- 
intosh) Friday,  he  hung  up  on  me." 

Adding  to  the  grain  dealers'  problems  is 
the  fact  that  farmers  are  now,  due  to  the 
good  weather,  anxious  to  get  their  spring 
wheat  and  barley  to  the  elevators  for  clean- 
ing. "We  can't  accept  It  because  we  are 
plugged,"  Elmer  said. 

Further,  "We  have  contracts  on  grain,  in- 
cluding September  contracts  on  malting 
barley.  We're  taking  a  loss  on  these  contracts 
but  the  railroad  doesnt  give  a  damn." 


U.S.  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  DEF- 
ICIT FOR  1969— WORST  YEAR  ON 
RECORD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  reported  yes- 
terday that  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  for  1969  totaled  $6.9  bil- 
lion— the  largest  deficit  in  our  history; 
and  some  $3  billion  greater  than  the  pre- 
vious record  deficit  in  1960. 

Although  the  balance-of-payments 
figures  showed  a  surplus  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  last  year,  an  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  yesterday  noted: 

Officials  cautioned  against  attaching  too 
much  significance  to  the  fourth  quarter 
high,  suggesting  it  may  largely  reflect  year- 
end  actions  by  corporations  to  assure  they 
met  the  deadline  for  limiting  direct  invest- 
ment In  foreign  subsidiaries. 

Without  such  last-minute  transactions, 
therefore,  the  deficit  could  have  been 
even  greater. 

Particularly  discouraging  were  figures 
released  with  respect  to  the  UJS.  balance- 
of-trade  position.  For  several  years,  up 
until  1968,  this  balance  of  trade  showed 
a  healthy  surplus — as  high  as  $6.7  billion 
in  1964 — and  was  therefore  quite  impor- 
tant in  helping  to  offset  increasing  def- 
icits in  other  accounts  of  the  balance  of 
payments. 

Last  year,  however,  this  vital  trade 
surplus  was  only  $674  million,  but 
slightly  higher  than  the  record  low  sur- 
plus of  1968. 

That  familiar  saying  about  the  weather 
often  attributed  to  Mark  Twain  could 
well  be  applied  to  this  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem: 

Everybody  talks  about  it,  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  It. 

In  1963,  when  in  five  statements  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  I  made  my  first  ma- 
jor statement  of  concern  about  the  TJS. 
balance  of  payments,  the  overall  deficit 
was  about  $3  billion;  and  this  in  spite 
of  a  surplus  in  the  balance-of -trade  ac- 
count of  over  $5  billion. 

Some  shortrun  mesisures  have  been 
instituted  since  that  time  in  an  effort  to 
improve  our  pajmients  picture,  but  no 
substantial,  long  term  actions  have  ben 
taken;  and  until  they  are,  it  would  seem 
we  can  expect  a  continuing  gloomy  out- 
lo<^,  to  the  point  where  this  admittedly 
serious  development  in  our  financial  po- 
sition could  become  critical. 

Continued  large-scale  Government  ex- 
penditures overseas,  along  with  unprece- 
dented domestic  inflation — the  latter 
substantially  hindering  U.S.  exports  and 
increasing  imports — and  failure  to  often 
obtain  a  "fair  trade"  in  the  bargaining 
of  international  trade  agreements,  all 
contribute  to  the  UJS.  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit.  Let  us  hope,  therefore. 
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that  we  will  concentrate  our  efforts  In 
these  areas,  so  as  to  avoid  another  rec- 
ordbreaking  deficit  at  the  end  of  1970. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  6  minutes.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  In  the  chair  >.  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 


SOLAR  ENERGY:  ITS  PROMISE  FOR 
THE  FXrrURE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
January  edition  of  the  Audubon  maga- 
zine Is  a  very  worthwhile  article  by 
Boyd  Norton,  a  former  Idahoan  and 
now  an  executive  of  the  Wilderness 
Society  In  Denver,  on  the  threat  to  our 
environment  by  present  means  of  pro- 
duction of  electrical  energy. 

To  surmount  this  threat  from  hydro- 
electric dams  and  coal  or  nuclear  fired 
generators.  Mr.  Norton  points  to  the 
future  potential  of  solar  energy  as  a 
possible  ultimate  answer. 

As  a  physicist.  Mr.  Norton  writes  from 
a  position  of  Itnowledge  and  I  commend 
this  article  to  my  coUeagues.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed  in 
the  Rkcom). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 

Cool  Wat«b,  Wilj>  Rivoa.  Clzan  Axb.  akd 
SoLAm  Pownt 
(By  Boyd  Norton) 
PrtvaM  power  coinp»nle«.  public  utilUle*. 
federal  power  projecu,  all  are  In  bu»ln«M  to 
aeU  »  product — the  flow  of  electron*  along  a 
wire.  Other  companies  Invent  ever  more  in- 
genloua    ways    of    consuming    more   of    tliU 
energy  per  capita,  all  In  the  name  of  prog- 
ress.  How   the  electricity   Is   generated   has 
been   of   little   concern   xintll   recently.   The 
cheapest  way  was  considered  the  beet  way. 
and     the     environment     be     damned     (or 
dammed ! ) . 

The  power  companies,  private  and  public, 
have  been  peculiarly  and  acutely  susceptible 
to  a  comnion  organizational  disease:  resist- 
ance to  change.  Paradoxically.  In  an  age  of 
technological  achievement  built  on  change. 
we  still  suffer  from  technological  myopia  and 
the  stumbling  block  of  planning  Inertia. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  shortsighted- 
ness Is  the  current  devotion  to  large,  cen- 
trally located  generating  plants.  Whether 
coal-flred.  nuclear-fueled,  or  hydro-gen- 
erated, their  funcUon  is  to  produce  large 
amount*  of  electricity  for  distribution  over 
wide  areas  Generally,  the  larger  the  plant  the 
more  efficient  It  is — especlaUy  in  the  eye  of 
Its  manager  But  so,  too.  are  Its  repercussions 
enlarged. 

Many  of  today's  environmental  problems 
stem  from  thU  simple  relationship.  Big 
dams  destroy  whole  river  systems.  Coal-flred 
plants  are  major  contributors  to  air  pollu- 
tion. Like  large  coal-burning  plants,  nuclear 
planu  threaten  our  rivers  and  estuaries  with 
biologically  damaging  thermal  "additions." 
But  also,  they  create  even  more  insidious 
hazards  from  radlcaactlve  wastes.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  plant,  the  once  beautiful  land 
becomes  crisscrossed  with  wire  tentacles  to 
tie  the  plant  to  the  consumer. 

Inflated  power  "needs"  aside,  do  we  need 
large,  central  generating  plants?  First,  we 
must  place  all  future  plants  In  more  appro- 
priate sites.  But  equaUy.  we  must  rethink 
our  whole  concept  of  supplying  energy  to  the 
nation. 


Solar  power  offers  exciting  prospecU.  Even 
grade-school  science  tells  us  that  an  average 
of  1 .67  kilowatts  of  solar  energy  falls  on  every 
square  yard  of  the  Earth's  surface  dally.  By 
comparison,  according  to  a  recent  computa- 
tion by  LaMont  C.  Cole,  man  produces  only 
35  1000th  of  I  percent  as  much  energy.  The 
problem  Is  to  utilize  the  sun  s  energy.  Solar 
ceUs.  much  Uke  photographic  light  meters, 
can  convert  sunlight  directly  Into  elecUlclty. 
They  are  used  to  supply  power  for  satellites 
But  It  takes  many  celU,  and  they  are  expen- 
sive. Further,  for  practical  use,  there  Is  the 
problem  of  efflclenUy  storing  the  energy  for 
use  at  night  or  in  adverse  weather. 

All  this,  however,  is  possible.  Ultimately. 
most  of  our  homes,  offices,  or  factories  could 
be  self-sufficient  In  power  requirements.  No 
more  wires  need  be  draped  across  the  land, 
no  more  fumes  spewed  into  the  atmosphere, 
or  waste  beat  dumped  Into  water,  or  wild 
rivers  forever  stilled  by  dams. 

Although  we  must  not  delude  ourselves 
Into  thinking  that  solar  power  is  a  cure-all. 
we  must  pursue  It  because,  when  all  the 
resource,  energy,  and  ecological  balance 
sheeu  are  ulUed  up.  solar  power  will  almost 
certainly  be  the  most  efficient  way.  The  fiscal 
balance  sheeU  are  a  matter  of  social  policy. 
We  will  need  massive  investments  In  research 
and  development,  but  when  you  can  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  there  is  Uttle  you  can't 
do — technologically,  that  Is. 


PROVIDING  TAX  INFORMATION 
FOR  IDAHO  FARMERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  taxation 
is  never  a  welcome  subject,  but  Informa- 
tion concerning  taxes  Is  always  necessary 
and  often  helpful. 

Recently,  Congress  passed,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  Into  law.  the  most 
comprehensive  tax  reform  measure  In 
our  history.  Some  of  the  changes  are 
of  special  interest  to  farmers  as  they 
prepare  for  the  1970  crop  year  to  which 
the  new  law  will  apply.  Many  Idaho 
farmers  have  written  me  to  ask  how  their 
farm  operations  will  be  affected. 

Recently,  an  excellent  article  appeared 
In  the  Farm  Journal  written  by  Claude 
W.  Gifford.  enUtled  "What  the  New  Tax 
Law  Does  to  You."  An  article  of  this 
nature  caimot  replace  the  advice  of  tax 
experts,  when  needed,  but  it  furnishes, 
in  capsule  form,  much  information  which 
could  prove  useful  to  Idaho  farmers.  I 
ask  uiianimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    Farm   Journal,    February    1970] 
What  the  Nrw  Tax  Law  Does  to  You 

(By  Claude  W.  Olfford) 
The  new  tax  bill  signed  by  President  Nlzon 
on  Dec   30  can  erase  your  tax  bill  entirely — 
or  ratse  it  to  a  new  high — depending  on  how 
much  you  make  and  how  you  make  it. 

It's  the  biggest  package  of  tax  law  changes 
in  the  nation's  history.  Many  of  the  changes 
apply  to  farmers  alone.  Other  parts  of  the 
sweeping  tax  reform  law  apply  to  you,  as  well 
as  to  all  taxpayers. 

The  biggest  tax  savings  for  most  taxpayers 
Is  a  cut  In  the  surtax— which  in  1969  added 
ICr  to  your  tax  bill.  The  surtax  dropped  to 
5%  on  Jan.  1.  and  will  expire  on  June  30. 
Unless  Congress  extends  It  later,  your  1970 
surtax  wtu  average  2  ^  %  for  the  year. 

Now  on  these  three  pages,  Fakm  Jouknal 
will  summarize  the  main  changes  that  wtU 
affect  your  tax  bill.  For  more  details,  and  be- 
fore filing,  check  with  your  tax  man. 


CAPrTAL   OAIMS   ON    LIVCSTOCK 

All  along,  you  have  been  able  to  report 
the  Income  from  the  sale  of  breeding  stock 
as  "caplUl  galrs"  Income.  Only  half  of  "cap- 
ital gains"  Is  taxable,  compared  with  all  of 
the  income  from  a  load  of  fed  cattle  or  mar- 
ket hogs. 

Further,  the  highest  rate  of  tax  on  "capi- 
tal gains  "  has  been  25 '^r . 

In  order  to  count  as  "capital  gains"  In- 
come, the  animals  had  to  be  Intended  for 
breeding,  dairy  or  draft  purposes — and  you 
had  to  hold  them  for  one  year  from  birth  or 
date  of  purchase.  This  Is  now  changed: 

Tou  win  need  to  bold  horses  or  cattle  for 
two  years  from  date  of  birth  or  purchase 
(acqxilred  after  1969)  that  are  Intended  for 
breeding,  dairy,  draft  or  sporting  purposes. 

The  same  one-year  holding  period  as  pre- 
viously from  date  of  birth  or  purchase  will 
apply  to  hogs,  sheep,  goats  and  other  live- 
stock held  for  breeding,  dairy,  draft  or  sport- 
ing purposes.  See  the  "capital  gains"  section 
for  information  on  the  new  tax  rates  on 
"capital  gains." 

CONSnVATION  EXPENSES 

If  you  are  on  an  accrual  basis,  or  If  you've 
owned  your  farm  10  years,  the  new  changes 
won't  affect  you.  Otherwise: 

As  you  know,  you  can  deduct  a  certain 
amount  of  soil  and  water  conservation  ex- 
penses from  your  current  year's  Income. 
These  are  expenses  such  as  digging  a  ditch, 
draining  a  swamp,  making  a  pond,  leveling 
land  or  terracing. 

The  new  law  says: 

If  you  sell  your  land  at  a  gain  within 
five  years  after  you  acquire  It,  you  mtut 
deduct  all  of  the  conservation  expenses  (In- 
curred after  1969)  from  your  caplUl  gains 
and  treat  that  much  as  If  It  were  ordinary 
Income. 

If  you  seU  the  land  the  sixth  year  after 
you  acquire  It.  you  deduct  80  ""c  of  the  con- 
servation expenses  from  the  capital  gains; 
60%  m  the  7th  year;  40  Tc  In  the  8th  year; 
20 '~c  m  the  9th  year. 

For  soil  and  water  conservation  expenses 
that  you  normally  capitalize  Into  the  value 
of  the  land,  there  Is  no  change. 

The  expenses  of  purchasing  or  developing 
a  new  citrus  grove  miut  now  be  capitalized 
Into  the  value  of  the  land. 

SLOWXB  DEraSCIATION  ON  BXAL  ESTATE 

The  old  tax  Uw  leU  you  speed  up  depre- 
ciation of  real  estate  other  thac  land.  Or- 
dinary straight-line  depreciation,  for  exam- 
ple, would  let  you  deduct  $500  a  year  for 
a  new  farm  building  that  cost  $10,000  and 
had  an  expected  Ufe  of  20  years.  But  double 
declining-balance  depredation  would  let  you 
take  $1000  the  first  year.  The  new  law 
changes  the  rules: 

Starting  last  July  25,  the  fast  depreda- 
tion write-off  of  200 ''r  declining-balance  and 
sum-of-the-year  digits  Is  restricted  to  new 
residential  rental  housing. 

Tou  can  take  125'~e  declining-balance  on 
used  residential  housing  that  has  a  20-year 
life  or  more. 

Depreciation  on  new  farm  buildings  started 
or  contracted  after  July  25,  1969  Is  limited 
to  a  150%  declining-balance,  which  is  l'^ 
times  more  than  straight-line. 

In  the  case  of  used  buildings — such  as  a 
used  bin,  or  buildings  on  a  newly  purchased 
farm — you  can  use  only  straight-line  de- 
preciation. You  can  still  take  the  150% 
declining-balance  on  used  buildings  ac- 
quired, or  contracted  for,  before  July  25.  1969. 

PAXM    LOSSES   TIGHTENED 

Ordinary  farmers  can  go  right  on  deduct- 
ing farming  losses  from  off-farm  income. 
And  If  you  are  on  an  accnul  basis,  the 
changes  wont  hit  you,  either. 

Only  the  very  wealthy  cash-basis  taxpayers 
are  affected.  Anytime  that  oB-tarm  adjusted 
gross  Income  hits  $50,000  a  year,  and  net 
lOHOi    from. farming    exceed    $25,000,    then 
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losses  above  $25,000  go  Into  an  "excess  deduc- 
tions account"  (EDA) . 

Each  year  that  losses  exceed  $25,000,  they 
are  added  to  the  EDA.  If  the  farm  makes 
money,  this  reduces  the  EDA  a  like  amount. 

If  there  are  farm  losses  In  the  "excels  de- 
ductions account,"  these  will  be  deducted 
from  certain  capital  gains — and  that  much 
win  be  taxed  as  If  It  were  ordinary  Income. 

These  "excess  loss"  provisions  also  apply 
to  small  farm  corporations  that  are  taxed  as 
a  partnership — when  none  of  the  stockhold- 
ers have  loeses  from  other  farms. 

FARMERS'    TAX    FILING    DATES 

Up  to  now,  you  could  file  an  estimated  tax 
return  by  Jan.  15  and  flic  your  regular  return 
by  April  15.  Or  you  could  skip  the  estimated 
tax  and  file  your  regular  return  by  Feb.  15. 

The  new  law  says  that  If  you  skip  the  Jan. 
15  estimated  tax,  you  now  have  until  March 
1  to  file  your  regular  return. 

INVESTMENT   CRXDrr    IS    DEAD 

The  new  tax  law  kills  Investment  credit; 
this  will  boost  your  taxes. 

Tou  have  been  able  to  deduct  directly  from 
your  tax  bill  7%  of  the  value  of  many  kinds 
of  new  property  that  had  an  expected  life 
of  eight  or  more  years.  This  meant  that  a 
$10,000  new  tractor  would  allow  you  to  de- 
duct $700  from  your  tax  bill  the  first  year. 
If  you  haven't  been  claiming  this  kind  of 
credit;  you  can  file  amended  returns  to  pick 
It  up. 

Now  the  new  rules:  Only  capital  property 
that  was  purchased,  contracted  for,  or  for 
which  construction  had  started  before  April 
19,  1969,  qualifies  for  Investment  credit.  If 
you  were  In  the  middle  of  construction  on 
April  18,  check  the  detailed  rules. 

Tou'U  find  various  ways  that  you  might 
still  get  Investment  credit  on  purchases  and 
construction  that  were  "under  way"  on  your 
farm  last  April  18. 

A  contract  to  buy  or  build  might  be  bind- 
ing even  though  the  price  was  to  be  deter- 
mined later.  Even  an  option  that  you  had 
to  forfeit  If  you  didn't  go  through  with  the 
deal  Is  a  contract  that  will  get  you  under 
the  wire. 

Also,  farm  buildings  and  equliMnent  are 
considered  as  one  project.  If  you  had  con- 
struction or  binding  contracts  Involving 
more  than  half  the  total  cost,  you  might  be 
able  to  get  Investment  credit  on  all  the 
equipment.  In  any  event.  It  will  be  worth 
looking  Into.  Work  with  a  competent  tax 
lawyer  or  CPA  who  keeps  up  with  tax  laws 
affecting  farm  property. 

Farm  Journal  and  others  had  campaigned 
to  permit  Investment  credit  on  the  first 
$25,000  Investment  per  year.  The  Senate  had 
agreed  to  $20,000,  but  gave  In  to  the  House 
which  oppoe^ed  It. 

TIGHTER    CAPrrAL    CAINS 

The  tax  rate  Is  now  hiked  on  capital  gains 
In  excess  of  $50.000 — not  so  urux>mmon  in 
the  sale  of  farm  land.  Up  to  now,  the  most 
tax  you  had  to  pay  on  capital  gains  was  25%. 
The  tax  rate  on  $50,000  or  more  now  becomes 
half  the  tax  rate  you  pay  on  ordinary  Income, 
with  a  maximum  of  29>4  %  In  1970  and 
moving  to  35%  In  1972. 

On  long-term  capital  losses — fairly  com- 
mon on  stocks  and  bonds,  for  instance — you 
have  been  able  to  "write  off"  losses  against 
ordinary  income,  up  to  $1000  per  year. 

Prom  now  on.  you  can  offset  only  50%  of 
your  long-term  capital  losses  against  ordi- 
nary Income.  Tou  can  still  carry  the  excess 
over  $1000  Into  later  years. 

ANTI-POLLUTION    WaiTE-OFrS 

Tou  might  be  able  to  use  a  special  5-year 
fast  tax  write-off  on  certified  p>ollutlon  con- 
trol facilities  added  to  present  property. 
This  would  be  to  "abate  or  control  water  or 
atmospheric  pollution  by  removing,  altering, 
disposing  or  storing  wastes  or  pollutants." 
This  Is  new  and  complicated,  and  will  need 


further  clarification  later  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

CHOP    INSURANCE    PROCEEDS 

Let's  say  you  collect  on  your  crop  Insur- 
ance. If  the  damaged  crop  has  matured,  you 
would  have  sold  It  the  following  year.  The 
new  1  iw  says  that  under  those  circumstances. 
If  you  are  on  a  cash  basis,  you  can  report  the 
Insurance  proceeds  as  income  either  tills  year 
or  next.  This  starts  with  the  1970  crop. 

LARGER    DEDUCTIONS 

This  win  give  substantial  savings  to  mid- 
dle-Income people  who  dont  have  very  many 
deductions  for  taxes,  medical  bills.  Interest, 
charity  and  the  like. 

Up  to  now.  you  could  take  standard  de- 
ductions (without  Itemizing)  of  10%  of  your 
adjusted  gross  Income,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1000.  The  minimum  standard  deduction  you 
could  take  was  $200  plus  $100  for  each  ex- 
emption (up  to  $1000). 

But  beginning  In  1971  the  standard  deduc- 
tion moves  to  13%,  with  a  maximum  of 
$1500.  In  1972,  It  moves  to  14%.  with  a  $2000 
celling;  and  In  1973,  15%,  with  a  maximum 
of  $2000. 

In  addition,  Uno-income  families  vHll  get 
a  special  tax  break  called  a  loxo-income  al- 
lowance, iDhich  icill  work  this  way: 

The  minimum  deduction  of  $200  plus  $100 
for  each  exemption  is  increased  to  a  flat 
$1100  In  1970;  to  $1050  In  1971;  and  $1000 
In  1972  and  thereafter.  In  effect,  this  frees 
from  taxes  the  first  $1000  of  a  poor  family's 
Income. 

NEW  TEST   FOR    HOBBY   FARMS 

Tou  can't  deduct  net  losses  from  farms 
that  aren't  really  Intended  to  make  a  profit. 
A  new  test  In  the  law  says  that  If  the  farm 
makes  a  profit  In  any  two  out  of  five  con- 
secutive years,  that's  proof  that  you  Intended 
to  make  money.  Well,  better  proof,  anyway. 

Tou  can't  Intentionally  plan  to  lose  money 
In.  say,  three  out  of  five  years.  In  that  case, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  be  able  to 
prove  that  you  didn't  "reasonably  expect  to 
make  a  profit." 

The  net  result  Is  not  a  great  change.  But 
If  you  are  In  a  borderline  situation,  then 
making  money  In  the  two  out  of  five  years 
Is  In  your  favw. 

The  test  for  race  horse  farms  Is  a  profit 
In  two  out  of  seven  consecutive  years. 

BIGHXB    PERSONAL    EXEMPTIONS 

Afore  than  5  million  taxpayers  will  be  re- 
lieved of  any  tax  liabilities  by  increased  per- 
sonal exemptions. 

Tour  own  personal  exemption,  and  each 
dependent's,  will  go  up  $50 — to  $650 — on 
July  1.  1970.  For  the  year.  It  Isn't  much — 
averaging  $625  for  the  full  year. 

After  this  year,  personal  exemptions  wiU 
Increase,  as  foUows: 

Each 
Full  year:  exemption 

1971   •650 

1972    700 

1973 750 

A  family  with  four  children — six  exemp- 
tions In  all — will  gain  $900  In  total  exemp- 
tions allowed  by  1973.  If  their  taxable  In- 
come puts  them  In  a  22%  tax  bracket,  the 
$900  extra  exemption  would  reduce  their 
1973  taxes  by  $198. 

MISCELLANZOXTS 

The  present  tax-free  exchange  of  like 
property  Is  clarified  to  make  It  clear  that 
livestock  of  different  sexes  are  not  "like 
property." 

If  you  have  a  good  crop  year,  or  for  any 
other  reason  your  Income  Jumps  a  fifth 
above  the  average  of  the  preceding  four 
years,  you  can  "average"  your  Income  to 
qualify  for  a  lower  tax  rate.  Capital  gains 
wUl  also  be  eligible  for  averaging.  Previously, 
Income  had  to  Increase  a  third  or  more  above 
the  average. 


Students  with  summer  Jobs  and  others  are 
excused  from  tax  withholding  If  they  certify 
that  they  will  have  no  tax  liability  and  if 
they  didn't  pay  taxes  the  previous  year. 

Let's  Eay  that  your  land  Is  taken  by  the 
government  for  a  dam  site,  psirk,  school  or 
whatever.  If  they  pay  you  more  for  the  land 
than  It  cost  you  (or  its  value  when  In- 
herited), you  won't  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
the  gain  if  you  Invest  In  "like  property"  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year  after  you  received 
the  gain  (up  to  now  It  was  one  year).  This 
also  applies  to  gain  from  Insurance  received 
for  a  casualty  Iocs.  This  appUes  to  condem- 
nations or  casualties  starting  with  1970. 

If  you  sell  land  or  other  property  for  $1000 
or  more — and  spread  out  the  payments  over 
a  period  of  years — your  taxes  on  any  gain  are 
lower.  If  you  are  a  dealer,  you  will  now  have 
three  years  to  change  from  installment  re- 
porting to  a  straight  sale  (In  case  you  had 
losses  to  offset).  Penalties  for  failure  to  pay 
taxes  on  time  are  sharply  higher. 


AMERICA'S  IMPERIUM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  26. 1970,  the 
nationally  syndicated  columnist.  Mar- 
quis Chllds,  wrote  a  poignant  column 
regarding  the  American  "imperium"  and 
the  power  being  exercised  by  our  diplo- 
matic and  military  proconsuls  in  dis- 
tant, foreign  lands.  He  perceptively 
points  out  that: 

Every  day  of  the  year  the  Constitution  is 
breached  and  the  authority  of  Congress 
modied. 

I  hope  that  the  Childs  article,  and 
others  like  it,  will  help  fortify  the  re- 
solve of  Congress  to  recover  its  abdicated 
role  in  defining  and  determining  our  In- 
volvements abroad — a  recovery  which 
began  last  year  with  the  Senate's  pas- 
sage of  the  commitments  resolution,  and 
with  the  congressional  enactment  of  the 
Church  amendment  barring  the  use  of 
military  appropriations  for  funding  the 
introduction  of  American  ground  troops 
in  Laos  or  Thailand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  significant  article  appear 
here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AUTHORITY  or  UjS.  Pbo-Consttl  Recalls 

LtrCB  IMFERIUM  Il«A8 

(By  MarquU  Chllds) 

It  was  the  late  Henry  R.  Luce,  founder  of 
Time,  Life,  etc.,  etc..  who  proclaimed  the 
American  century.  His  vision  of  an  Ameri- 
can Imperium  presided  over  by  wise  pro-con- 
suls around  the  world  called  forth  at  the 
time  Indignant  cries  of  protest.  This  was 
not  the  American  dream  of  those  embedded 
m  the  long  tradition  Initiated  with  George 
Washington's  warning  against  foreign  en- 
tanglements. 

In  the  unhappy  conviction  of  critics  In 
Congress  the  American  imperium  Is  a  real- 
ity today.  Thinly  disguised  In  the  rhetoric 
of  aiding  peoples  to  achieve  democracy  and 
Independence,  the  pro-consul,  whether  In 
military  uniform  or  the  morning  coat  of 
diplomacy,  exercises  an  authority  undreamed 
of  a  few  short  years  ago. 

They  have  no  right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  exercise  such  authority — ^to  direct 
the  operation  of  undeclared  wars,  for  exam- 
ple, the  critics  In  the  Senate  say.  Every 
day  of  the  year  the  Constitution  Is  breached 
and  th3  authority  of  Congress  mocked.  When 
the    pro-consuls    come    before    the    Senate 
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Foreign  Relations  Committee  they  are  po- 
lite, evasive.  They  testify  In  substance  only 
behind  the  screen  ol  secrecy  held  up  for 
reasons  of  "national  sectirlty." 

Secrecy  versus  the  right  of  Congress  and 
the  people  to  know  Is  the  focus  of  a  con- 
troversy bound  to  generate  more  heat  In 
the  current  session  How  much  light  It  vlll 
shed  on  the  far-flung  plans  and  intentions 
of  America's  commitments  around  the  world 
Is  uncertain.  The  Immediate  Issue  Is  r^'■ 
"sanitized"  transcript  of  the  closed  hearlnc 
Into  the  undeclared  war  In  Laos  before  Sen 
Stuart  Symington's  subcommittee. 

The  transcript  has  been  so  censored  In 
the  State  Department  that  It  Is  meaningless, 
according  to  committee  members.  They  sr^ 
demanding  that  vital  facts  be  restored — the 
cost  of  America's  effort,  well  over  $200  mil- 
lion a  year:  the  cost  of  Thai  support  fwces 
sent  Into  Laos:  the  use  of  American  bomb- 
ers Idled  by  halting  the  bombing  of  Nor^b 
Vietnam.  And.  above  all,  the  answer  to  why 
the  United  States  should  be  Involved  In 
such  an  undeclared  war. 

With  the  backing  of  President  Nixon,  the 
Sta»e  Department  Is  standing  pat.  There  Is  a 
DoeslbllUv  the  subcommittee  will  publish  and 
be  damned  After  all.  as  Sen.  J  W.  Fulbrtght 
of  the  Symlnirton  group  points  out.  most  of 
the  material  was  In  a  series  of  articles  writ- 
ten bv  Henry  Kamm  of  the  New  York  "Hmes 
from  Laos. 

As  unhappy  senators  know  only  too  well, 
the  entrenched  position  of  the  Executive 
rests  on  money  and  manpower.  Congressional 
resolutions,  such  as  the  Church  amendment 
prohibiting  the  use  of  armed  American  com- 
bat troops  In  Laos  or  Thailand,  are  fine.  But 
they  butter  no  parsnips  and  so  far  as  the 
outgoing  war  In  Laoa  Is  concerned,  they  are 
hardly  a  deterrent. 

The  Nixon  administration,  as  Fulbrtght 
wryly  acknowledges,  understands  the  tech- 
niques of  emolre  as  did  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  admlnlstraOons  The  President  In 
his  skillful  State  of  the  Union  message  said 
that  the  prospects  for  peace  are  far  rreater 
todav  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Pulbrlght 
and  the  other  crttlcs  know  the  civile  be- 
lieves Mr  Nixon  means  to  end  the  war  He 
has  scored  a  great  eain  In  the  public  accept- 
ance of  his  Vietnam  policy. 

But  what  Is  his  ultimate  Intention?  Does 
he  mean  to  withdraw  all  American  forces, 
leaving  only  a  small  residue  at  the  end  of. 
say.  two  years?  Or.  In  spite  of  the  Impressive 
rhetoric  about  VIetnamlzatlon  and  peace, 
will  perhaps  300.000  Americans  be  left  In 
Southeast  Asia  as  the  mainstay  of  America's 
position  and  a  bulwark  of  the  Imperium? 

These  are  questions  troubling  the  doubt- 
ers while  at  the  same  time  they  realize  that 
m  the  context  of  the  global  power  ad- 
ministered by  the  Executive  they  have  little 
or  no  leverage. 

In  the  gulf  of  suspicion  and  distrust  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Senate,  or 
an  Important  element  of  the  Senate,  minor 
Irritants  play  a  part  The  Symington  subcom- 
mittee Inquiring  Into  why  the  United  States 
provided  $39  000.000  for  a  small  contingent  of 
Philippine  support  troops  In  Vietnam,  who 
got  the  money,  and  what  part  corruption 
has  played  in  siphoning  off  billions  in  aid 
to  the  Philippines  got  caught  in  an  election 
crossfire.  American  Ambassador  Henry  A. 
Byroade.  talking  to  the  MaxUla  Rotary  Club, 
said :  "I  ask  you  to  consider  the  source." 

The  Senators  were  furious.  They  were  an- 
gered by  a  speech  by  MaJ.  Oen.  R.  O.  Clc- 
colella.  head  of  the  military  mission  In 
Taiwan  attacking  civilian  control  over  the 
military  and  denouncing  the  cry  of  "no  more 
Vletnams"  as  "sweet  music  to  the  ears  of 
Communist  plotters."  The  report  reaching 
the  committee  was  that  Clccolella  was  to 
have  l>ecome  deputy  to  Oen.  Crelghton 
Abrams,  the  American  commander  In  Viet- 


nam Unfortunately,  the  general  succumbed 
to  a  serious  back  aliment,  which  also  pre- 
vented his  testifying  before  the  committee. 

These  are  the  pro-consuls.  They  are  the 
agenu  of  American  power  In  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth.  They  enjoy  privileges  and  on- 
t  he-scene  responsibilities  unimaginable  In 
the  America  of  a  short  time  ago. 


roAHO  BEET  GROWERS  NEED  AID: 
STATE  OP  IDAHO  LEGISLATURE 
MEMORIALIZES    THE    CONGRESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  certain 
Idaho  sugar  beet  growers  have  been 
severely  injured  by  an  unusual  insect 
infestation  problem  which  has  resulted 
in  substantial  harm  to  their  crop.  As  a 
result,  these  farmers  are  faced  with  the 
bleak  possibility  of  insufficient  fimds  to 
plant  a  new  crop. 

In  the  company  of  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Jordan,  I  have  called  upon 
the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  to  grant  aid 
to  these  hard-pressed  growers  by  mak- 
ing loans  available  under  the  FHA  emer- 
gency loan  program.  Unfortunately,  the 
Secretary  has  refused  to  grant  such  aid. 
Now  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  has 
joined  In  the  effort  to  seek  aid  for  these 
farmers  from  the  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
M-lll  reconsider  his  decision  and  grant  aid 
In  this  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  House  Joint  Memorial  6  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  House  Joint 
Memorial  6  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  MiMoaiAi.  6 
A  Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  In  Congress  assembled,  the  honora- 
ble congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of 
Idaho   and    the    honorable   United    States 
Secretary  ol  Agriculture 
We.    your    Memorallsu.    the    Senate    and 
House    of    Representatives    of    the    state    of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion of   the  Fortieth   Idaho  Legislature,  do 
respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas,  the  sugar  beet  industry  Is  a 
major  Industry  of  the  state  of  Idaho,  and 

Whereas,  in  1968  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  removed  brush  from 
the  area  generally  referred  to  as  the  Bruneau 
desert  and  did  not  adequately  seed  or  prop- 
erly care  for  the  land  thereafter:  and 

Whereas.  In  August  1968  there  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  rainfall  compounded  by  an 
exceedingly  deficient  rainfall  In  March.  April 
and  May  1969.  In  the  counties  of  Elmore. 
Twin  Palls.  Owyhee,  Jerome.  Gooding.  Ada 
and  Canyon,  state  of  Idaho:   and 

Whereas,  the  combination  of  the  heavy 
rains  in  August  1968  and  the  deficient  rain 
In  spring  1969  resulted  in  an  Infestation  of 
beet  lea/hoppers  which  caused  substantial 
and  widespread  sugar  beet  crop  loss,  averag- 
ing one-half  crop  yield,  and  in  some  In- 
stances Involved  complete  destruction:  and 
Whereas,  this  loss  has  had  a  severe  Impact 
on  the  respective  economies  of  the  coim- 
tles  of  Elmore.  Twin  Palls.  Owyhee,  Jerome, 
Gooding.  Ada  and  Canyon.  sUte  of  Idaho: 
and 

Whereas,  many  farmers  In  these  counUes 
are  in  dire  financial  straits  as  a  result  of 
a  natural  disaster:  and 

Whereas,  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (Section  321 
(a) ):  7  use.  1961.  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  designate  any  area  as  an 


emergency  lo«j  area.  "If  he  finds  (1)  that 
there  exists  In  such  area  a  general  need  for 
agricultural  credit  which  cannot  be  met  for 
temporary  periods  of  time  b?  private,  co- 
operative, or  other  responsible  sources  .  .  . 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time,  and 
(2)  that  the  need  for  such  credit  In  such 
area  is  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster."; 
and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
Idaho  Legislature  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  refused  to 
declare  these  affected  farmers  eligible  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  under 
the  above  act. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  Fortieth  Idaho 
Leglslamre.  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring,  that  we  most  respect- 
fully urge  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
clare the  affected  farmers  eligible  for  FHA 
emergency  loans  and  to  direct  the  FHA  to 
work  with  the  farmers  In  the  area  to  help 
offset  the  economic  crisis  they  face. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  respectfully 
urge  our  congressional  delegation  to  continue 
their  fine  efforts  toward  obtaining  emergency 
relief  for  these  southwestern  counties  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be.  and  he 
hereby  is.  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward certified  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Congress,  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  this  state  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


FIGHTING  FETTERS  ECONOMIES  OP 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  I  am  sorr>'  to  report, 
the  torrid  mlnl-war  between  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador  flared  up  again.  Peace 
talks,  which  were  being  held  in  Costa 
Rica  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  were  sus- 
pended. 

Economic  progress  within  the  warring 
states  has  been  hampered  by  the  brief 
July  1969  conflict  in  which  US  -supplied 
weapons  were  used  to  kill  at  least  2,000 
people — weapons.  I  might  say.  that  were 
furnished  to  both  sides  under  the  on- 
going military  assistance  program  in 
Latin  America.  More  fighting  will  only 
fetter  further  the  economies  of  the  whole 
region,  as  Lewis  H.  Dluguld  outlines  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  2.  1970, 
and  James  Nelson  Goodsell  confirms  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Feb- 
ruary 16. 1970. 

Mr.  Dluguld  writes  that  Honduras,  by 
closing  Its  65-mlle  stretch  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  to  all  traffic  to  and 
from  El  Salvador,  has  contributed  to 
economic  deterioration  In  both  countries. 
In  turn,  this  has  meant  markedly  slowed 
activity  for  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market,  to  which  both  countries  be- 
long, along  with  Guatemala.  Nicaragua. 
and  Costa  Rica.  Mr.  Diuguid  gives  a  brief 
rundown  on  each  of  these  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  two  reports  of  the  fighting 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  plus  the  Diuguid  and  Goodsell 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


February  18,  1970 
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[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  1, 197DI 

HoNOTTKAS,    E^    Salvador   Clash    at    Border 

Again 

Tecuctcalpa,  Honduras. — Fresh  fighting 
was  reported  along  the  Honduras-El  Salvador 
border  yesterday,  the  day  after  peace  dele- 
gates from  the  two  countries  agreed  to  pull 
their  troops  back  from  the  disputed  border. 

Honduras  said  a  battalion  of  Salvadoran 
Infantry  broke  across  the  border  before  dawn 
with  air  and  artillery  support  and  was  re- 
pulsed after  a   six-hour   battle. 

El  Salvador  said  Honduran  troops  tried  to 
penetrate  the  border  at  a  different  point,  also 
before  dawn,  but  that  Salvadoran  forces  beat 
them  back  and  killed  several  of  them. 

The  peace  delegations  had  been  meeting 
In  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  since  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras  fought  a  five-day  war  last 
July  In  which  more  than  2,000  persons  were 
killed. 

The  delegates  had  called  an  outbreak  of 
fighting  Thursday  an  "Isolated  Incident"  and 
adjourned  Friday  after  agreeing  to  resume 
the  talks  Feb.  23. 

Still  untouched  In  the  long  series  of  meet- 
ings Is  the  question  of  disputed  territory 
along  the  lU-deflned  border,  which  Is  the 
basis  of  much  of  the  conflict  between  the 
two  countries. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan.  30, 
1970)    - 

Honduras.  Salvador  Ark  Fighting  Again 

Mexico  City. — Hostilities  broke  out  again 
between  Honduras  and  EH  Salvador  yesterday. 
Each  claimed  the  other  started  the  shooting. 
The  two  governments  suspended  peace  talks 
m  Costa  Rica  at  which  they  had  been  trying 
to  ease  the  aftermath  of  their  100-hour  war 
last  July. 

Honduras  said  a  "considerable  number"  of 
dead  Salvadoreans  were  left  in  Honduran 
territory.  El  Salvador's  defense  minister  said 
he  was  w^altlng  for  casualty  reports  from  the 
front. 

El  Salvador,  smallest  Spanish-speaking  na- 
tion In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  claimed 
Honduran  planes  violated  Salvadorean  air 
space  and  then  Honduran  troops  and  armed 
civilians  crossed  the  poorly  defined  border. 
El  Salvador  said  its  troops  repulsed  the  In- 
vaders after  a  three-hour  t>attle. 

Honduras  said  the  first  attack  was  made  by 
100  Salvadorean  ground  troops,  around  dawn, 
and  five  hours  later  Salvadorean  planes 
bombed  two  villages.  The  Honduran  Foreign 
Ministry  said  that  after  a  battle  of  several 
hours,  the  Salvadorean  troops  "were  defeated, 
leaving  behind  a  considerable  number  of 
guardsmen  dead  In  Honduran  territory." 

Armed  conflict  along  the  border  has  been 
common  since  July,  but  Thursday's  app>eared 
to  be  the  most  serious  since  a  cease-fire  was 
declared  on  July  18. 

At  least  2.000  persons  were  killed  In  the 
war  last  summer,  and  Honduras  closed  the 
Pan  American  Highway,  the  lifeline  of  Cen- 
tral American  commerce.  Diplomats  of  other 
Central  American  countries  had  hoped  that 
the  peace  talks  In  Costa  Rica  would  improve 
the  situation. 

The  two  countries  have  a  long  history  of 
economic,  social  and  territorial  disputes, 
stemming  in  large  part  from  the  fact  that 
Honduras  has  five  times  the  land  and  half 
the  population  of  El  Salvador.  Land-hungry 
Salvadorean  peasants  migrated  In  large  num- 
t>ers  Into  the  rugged  undeveloped  Honduran 
lands  along  the  border,  and  by  last  year  an 
estimated  300.000  Salvadoreans  were  living 
on  Honduran  territory. 

Honduras  enacted  a  land  redistribution 
law  and  began  seizing  the  Salvadoreans' 
lands.  Some  15.000  fled  to  El  Salvador,  and 
on  July  14  Salvadorean  troops  crossed  the 
border,  charging  that  the  Hondurans  were 
committing  atrocities  on  the  Salvadoreans. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,  19701 
Tint  Colo  War  Fetters  Central  America 
(By  Lewis  H.  Diuguid) 
Tecucigalpa,  HoNDxntAS — Since  last  July's 
misnamed  Soccer  War,  Honduras  has  closed 
the  U.S. -financed  Pan  American  Highway  to 
its  adversary,  El  Salvador.  And  the  political 
Institutions  of  the  Central  American  common 
market  are  moribund. 

Pear  and  hatred  resulted  from  that  100- 
hour  war.  But  surprising  economic  recoveries 
by  the  Invading  El  Salvador,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  by  the  Invaded  Honduras,  have  tem- 
pered passions  to  the  point  that  in  January 
delegations  from  each  country  began  talks. 

Border  Incidents  continue.  But  the  Ideal  of 
Central  American  unity  has  sTirvlved  even  In 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  despite  the  rancor 
fed  In  part  by  government  and  journalistic 
misinformation. 

Central  America  consists  of  five  diverse 
states  with  largely  unproved  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  their  populations,  which  grow  faster 
than  any  others  on  earth.  They  are  linked 
by  that  crtUcal  highway,  which  U.S.  money 
made  possible;  by  a  history  of  dependency 
on  Uncle  Sam;  and  lately  by  the  common 
market  that  could  lead  to  economic  and 
political  integration. 

In  the  best  of  times,  their  economies  grow 
slightly  faster  than  their  populations.  Much 
of  the  terrain  of  the  five  countries  Is  arid 
and  most  of  It  Is  mountainous.  With  un- 
stable populations,  the  governments  are 
notoriously  volatile.  Since  the  war  there  Is 
the  added  agitation  of  refugees. 

U.S.  diplomats,  common  marketeers  and 
local  politicians  throughout  the  area  agree 
that  regional  integration  will  come  slowly  If 
at  all,  and  on  terms  altered  to  better  accom- 
modate the  area's  diversity.  The  short-run 
Impediment  Is  the  play  of  politics,  with  four 
of  the  five  nations  at  some  stage  of  elec- 
tioneering. 

Voting  Is  a  serious  and  fairly  orderly  busi- 
ness m  Costa  Rica,  the  one  country  to  develop 
a  strong  democratic  tradition.  It  was  electing 
a  president  Sunday. 

Guatemala,  with  a  modem  history  of  mili- 
tary coups  and  guerrilla  warfare  among  left 
and  right  extremists.  Is  on  the  verge  of  seeing. 
for  the  second  time,  a  freely  elected  president 
complete  a  term.  This  first  happened  In  1950, 
and  the  leftist  government  that  followed  was 
toppled  four  years  later  In  a  coup  organized 
by  the  CIA.  The  election  will  be  March  1. 
The  upKJomlng  election  most  Influenced  by 
the  war  Is  In  El  Salvador,  which  will  choose 
a  new  legislature  and  municipal  officials  on 
March  8.  Though  the  war  unified  all  parties, 
the  opposition  Christian  Democrats  have  now 
challenged  the  government's  performance 
during  and  after  the  conflict.  The  ruling 
party  is  running  some  war  heroes  for  office. 
In  Honduras,  elections  are  a  year  away — 
If  they  come  at  all.  But  decisions  must  be 
made  soon  on  selection  of  candidates  If  the 
constitution  Is  to  be  observed.  Chances  are 
that  It  will  not  be.  and  the  Incumbent  general 
will  find  a  means  of  staying  In  power. 

While  the  very  prospect  of  elections  can 
be  looked  on  as  hopeful  In  the  combatant 
countries,  an  opposition  politician  In  San 
Salvador  voiced  a  common  attitude  when 
he  said: 

"Elections  are  valuable  when  they  offer 
real  alternatives,  but  no  one  Is  going  to  cam- 
paign for  accommodation  with  the  enemy 
and  no  one  In  office  wants  to  look  conciliatory 
In  the  talks  with  the  other  side." 

The  talks,  In  San  Jose.  Costa  RIcB,  find 
Honduras  insisting  that  it  will  not  open  the 
Pan  American  Highway  to  Salvadoran  com- 
merce until  the  common  border — now  unde- 
fined at  some  points — Is  clearly  fixed.  El 
Salvador  says  the  border  cannot  be  demar- 
cated until  the  highway  Is  open  to  Its 
traders. 

There  Is  still  at  least  exchange  of  mall 
between  the  two  states,  and  each  continues 


to  trade  with  the  other  common  market  part- 
ners. Over-all,  commerce  In  the  common 
market  remains  at  prewar  levels. 

Prospects  for  survival  of  the  market  are 
closely  related  to  the  diversity  of  the  area, 
whose  total  size  and  population  are  similar 
to  California's.  Here  are  some  Impressions 
of  the  five  nations: 

GUATEMALA 

Alone  of  the  five.  It  has  a  rich  cultural 
heritage,  passed  by  Mayan  ancestors  to  the 
Indians  who  today  make  up  perhaps  60  per 
cent  of  the  population.  But  except  for  those 
Indians  who  prefer  the  Spanish-oriented  life 
of  the  capital  and  the  towns,  the  descendants 
of  the  Mayans  Influence  national  policy  only 
passively. 

The  Indians  have  contributed  the  ruins  of 
a  past  civilization  and  the  striking  costumes 
and  weavlngs  still  abundant,  but  power  is  In 
the  hands  of  the  military  and  the  owners  of 
land  and  budding  industry. 

President  Julio  Mendez  Montenegro  has 
balanced  those  Interests  against  a  cautious 
reform  program.  He  has  survived  four  years 
that  saw  a  gradual  weakening  of  Communist 
guerrillas  In  the  countryside,  partly  because 
of  equally  virulent  rightist  counter-terror. 
This  terror  Included  the  assassinations  of, 
among  hundreds,  a  U.S.  ambassador  and  two 
military  mission  officers,  and  scores  of  kld- 
naplngs,  including  that  of  the  archbishop  of 
Guatemala  City. 

From  this  has  emerged  a  presidential  cam- 
paign offering  fairly  distinct  choices — a  right- 
wing  colonel  who  as  defense  minister  was 
associated  with  the  violent  repression  of  left- 
ist guerrillas  until  President  Mendez  dis- 
missed him:  a  candidate  of  the  ruUng  Revo- 
lutionary Party  who  promises  to  carry  on 
pretty  much  as  has  Mendez;  a  Christian 
Democrat  heading  a  coalition  that  includes 
such  Marxists  as  are  allowed  to  engage  In 
politics. 

The  Revolutionary  Party's  Mario  Puentes 
Plerucclnl  Is  favored  to  win.  Many  observers 
are  Impressed,  however,  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Christian  Democrats.  Their  leftist 
Ideology,  efforts  to  organize  rural  cooperatives 
and  work  among  the  Indians  have  appealed 
to  those  who  seek  a  sharp  break  with  the  pest. 

These  same  reformists  are  hopeful  that, 
should  Fuentes  win,  he  will  move  more 
quickly  for  reforms  now  that  the  military 
sees  no  threat  of  revolution  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary Party. 

Guatemala's  trade  has  beneflted  from  the 
common  market,  and  Its  diplomacy  has  been 
directed  toward  conciliating  Its  two  warring 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

One  effort,  by  the  same  Cardinal  Casariego 
who  was  kidnaped  by  rightist  terrorists  two 
years  ago,  shows  the  difficulties  of  Central 
American  diplomacy. 

The  activist  Cardinal  Invited  the  presidents 
of  Honduras  and  El  Salvador  to  attend  a  tra- 
ditional Guatemalan  religious  ceremony, 
popular  throughout  the  Isthmus,  on  Jan.  16. 

After  much  persuasion,  the  two  countries' 
vice  presidents  did  attend.  San  Salvador's 
Prensa  Graflca.  probably  the  most  req)onslble 
news  outlet  In  either  country,  offered  this  ac- 
count of  the  Honduran 's  performance: 

"Showing  signs  of  violence  In  an  evident 
state  of  having  taken  In  liquor,  he  told  the 
Central  Americans  at  the  Inaugural  dinner 
at  Esqulpulas:  '.  .  .  We  don't  come  to  talk 
of  brotherhood.  We  Hondurans  are  ready  for 
whatever  comes,  death,  sadness,  misery  .  .  . 
but  we  all  know  we  are  prepared  for  war. 
come  what  may.' " 

Asked  about  this  account.  Cardinal  Cas- 
ariego repudiated  It.  "I  was  standing  between 
the  vice  presidents,  who  had  a  highball 
each,"  he  said,  adding,  "There  is  a  great  will- 
ingness on  both  sides." 

el  SALVADOR 

"This  Is  a  city  of  sellers,"  said  Napoleon 
Duarte,  Christian  Democratic  mayor  of  San 
Salvador,   the   capital   that  dominates   this 
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amtil  country.  "There  Is  one  seller  for  every 
17  buyers." 

Indeed,  the  streets  abound  with  Tenders 
of  the  moet  motley  wares.  But  alternate  em- 
ployment U  scarce. 

Under  the  common  market.  El  Salvador 
began  to  use  Its  abundant  labor  force  In  In- 
dustry that  found  outlets  up  and  down  the 
Isthmus.  When,  after  the  war.  Honduras 
blocked  movement  south  of  these  goods  by 
highway.  Salvadoran  Industrialists  devised 
seabarge  and  airlift  alternatives  that  have 
kept  the  factories  operating. 

Now  the  one  big  money  crop,  coffee,  baa 
come  In  big  Just  as  the  world  price  Is  climb- 
ing. This  has  provided  Jobs  for  the  refugees 
from  Honduras — estimated  at  64.000  by  the 
Salvadoran  Red  Cross  and  over  100.000  by 
the  border-watching  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican Slates. 

It  was  the  gradual  flow  of  some  300,000 
Salvadorans  from  their  crowded  homeland 
Into  the  vacant  lands  of  Honduras  that 
fundamentally  caused  the  so-called  Soccer 
War.  Expulsion  of  a  few  squatters  in  Hon- 
duras raised  tensions  and  soccer  game*  trig- 
gered the  violence.  Refugees  and  exaggerated 
tales  of  atrocities  poured  across  the  border. 

With  many  refugees  at  least  temporarily 
employed  in  coffee  and  cotton,  there  are  no 
visible  concentrations  of  them,  although 
often  they  have  melded  Into  the  creek-bed 
slums  of  San  Salvador.  Some  Salvadorans  are 
now  willing  to  question  the  worst  atrocity 
stories,  and  the  real  if  limited  economic  ex- 
pansion has  moderated  truculence. 

Tet  the  most  formidable  candidate  In  com- 
ing municipal  elections  is  Col.  Jesus  Velas- 
quex.  'The  Devil  of  Nueva  Ocotepeque."  That 
was  the  one  major  Honduran  town  captured 
by  the  Salvadorans  before  the  OAS  obtained 
a  cease-fire.  Velasquez  Is  running  for  mayor 
of  San  Salvador. 

Relatively  advanced  El  Salvador  baa  ex- 
panded Industrially  as  a  result  of  tariff-free 
trade  within  the  common  market,  and  It  con- 
tinues to  do  so.  A  shoe  company  that  lost 
^rhaps  MOO.OOO  in  destroyed  outlets  In 
Honduras  is  said  to  have  raised  sales  above 
prewar  levels  by  exporting  to  the  other  coun- 
tries— and  now  even  to  the  United  States. 

El  Salvador  will  be  reluctant  to  alter  the 
rules  of  the  market  that  have  been  so 
beneficial. 

HONDUBAS 

This  Is  the  least  developed  state,  so  short 
Of  institutions  that  the  economic  effects  of 
the  war  are  hard  to  measxire. 

The  United  States  bore  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  conflict.  In  the  eyes  of  Hondurans. 
One  v'.ew  was  put  bluntly  by  a  foreign  min- 
istry offlclal: 

■•We  wer<?  not  prepared  for  war.  But  the 
United  States  assured  us  there  would  be  no 
war.  We  believed  It.  and  we  were  invaded." 

U.S.  officials  deny  such  an  assurance  was 
given,  but  there  U  lltUe  question  that  U.S. 
diplomats  believed  both  armies  were  Inca- 
pable of  launching  a  border  crossing. 

The  actual  scale  of  the  fighting,  often 
exaggerated,  shows  their  aaaeaament  was  not 
so  far  off. 

Nevertheless,  the  Honduras  defeat  was 
real.  It  resulted  In  demonstrations  against 
the  United  States  and  the  OAS,  and  In  the 
purchase  of  modem  small  arms  In  Europe. 
The  belief  was  that  the  U.S.  could  have  pre- 
vented El  Salvador  from  Invading. 

A  US.  ofBclal  In  the  area  said.  "These 
countries  Just  dont  realize  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  dependent  on  the  United  States. 
Times  have  changed  and  so  have  we." 

Honduras  Is  in  some  ways  two  city-states, 
as  much  as  a  nation  This  capital,  like  San 
Salvador,  is  populated  by  people  of  European 
descent  or  who  are  mixed  Eiiropean- Indian. 

Near  the  Caribbean  coast  Is  San  Pedro  Sula, 
a  fast-growing  industrial  town  that  also  con- 
talus  many  Negroes  from  the  Islands.  They 
are  discriminated  against  and  discouraged 
from  moving  to  the  capital.  (When  the  Nixon 


Administration  made  known  that  It  planned 
to  send  an  ambassador  who  was  Negro,  Hon- 
duras rejected  him.) 

The  two  major  cities  are  170  miles  apart 
but  seven  hours  distant  by  road  because  this 
major  trunk  has  yet  to  be  paved. 

Honduras  has  so  little  Industry  that  It 
could  not  benefit  fully  from  the  common 
market  UfUng  of  tariffs.  In  the  short  run, 
Hondurans  feel  they  were  better  served  to 
spend  their  dollars  earned  from  bananas  to 
buy  U.S.  consumer  goods  Ihey  were  cheaper 
and  better  quality  than  those  made  behind 
the  market's  tariff  wall. 

Unless  this  sltuaUon  Is  Improved.  Honduras 
Is  unlikely  to  assist  In  revival  and  exptmslon 
of  the  common  market  activity. 

NICAXACUA 

The  largest  In  area  of  the  five  states.  It 
suffers  the  same  disadvantages  of  under- 
Industrlallzatlon  as  Honduras  and  is  a  po- 
tential ally  In  forcing  modification  of  the 
common  market  to  benefit  the  backward. 

Oen  Anastaslo  Somoza  Debayle  la  presi- 
dent of  a  government  dominated  by  his  fam- 
ily for  decades  Despite  Its  relative  disadvan- 
tage In  the  common  market,  Nicaragua  has 
shared  In  the  fairly  rapid,  uneven  economic 
growth  that  was  typical  of  the  countries  In 
the  early  1960s.  It  is  said  to  have  averaged 
an  8  per  cent  annual  Increase  In  gross  na- 
tional  product  during  those  years. 

COSTA  aiCA 

Although  It  has  economic  problems  typical 
of  the  area,  this  small  and  southernmost  of 
the  five  nations  Is  looked  on  as  the  one  stable 
operative  democracy.  It  has  no  army,  though 
there  was  some  pressure  to  create  one  when 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador  went  to  war. 

The  population  is  almost  entirely  of  Span- 
ish descent.  Income  Is  the  highest  In  the 
area.  Partly  because  of  lu  stability,  indus- 
trial concerns  have  located  there  to  serve  the 
common  market,  and  Costa  Rica's  Interests 
are  served  by  survival  of  the  trade  bloc. 

In  the  capitals  of  Central  America.  In  mod- 
ern buildings,  often  Imaginatively  designed, 
representatives  of  the  various  Initialed  or- 
gans of  economic  integration  wait  out  the 
duration  of  a  mlnature  cold  war. 

As  a  lot.  they  do  not  discourage  easily. 
They  talk  of  step*  to  create  a  common  cur- 
rency, to  form  a  true  customs  union,  to 
coalesce  politically. 

"Ours  Is  really  a  model  for  Integration 
In  the  rest  of  Latin  America."  said  one.  "We 
have  to  succeed,  and  we  will.  Unless  there 
is  another  war." 

Meanwhile,  along  the  undefined  border 
with  El  Salvador,  the  Honduran  peasants 
visit  their  shacks  only  In  daylight.  At  night 
they  withdraw  to  the  hllU.  And  the  press 
and  the  radio  of  each  side  call  the  other 
the  most  astonishing  names. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 

18.  1970) 

El    SALVADoa    and    HoNovaAs    Damp    Dowk 

DiSPUTX  Aftxb  Talks 

(By  James  Nelson  Ooodsell) 

Sah  Jose.  Costa  Rica. — Mediation  efforts 
for  some  sort  of  resolution  of  the  El  Salva- 
dor-Honduras dispute  have  ended  a  first 
round  of  talks  here  with  no  evident  success 
other  than  to  schedule  another  session  later 
this  month. 

But  the  whole  dispute,  which  exploded 
iMt  July  In  a  small  war  between  the  two 
Central  American  nations,  has  lessened  In 
Intensity  In  the  past  several  months.  More- 
over, there  Is  growing  feeling  the  two  antag- 
onists are  serlou^y  Interested  In  a  solution 
to  the  tangle. 

TSNSIONa  XASB 

Observers  here,  for  example,  point  out  that 
twth  SaJvadorlan  and  Honduran  public  and 
private  statements  at  the  San  Joee  talks  were 
far  less  Inilanunatory  than  those  from  the 
same  spokesmen  last  year. 


Still,  the  very  week  the  talks  began  here 
In  early  February,  several  border  Incidents 
took  place  along  the  Ul-deflned  frontier  sep- 
arating the  two  nations.  The  news  made  ma- 
jor headlines  in  local  newspapers  and  led  to 
speculation,  which  now  appears  unfounded, 
that  the  tal<s  were  breaking  up. 

OAS   SPONSORED 

The  medlaUon  efforts  are  being  sponsored 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS),  which  had  a  key  hand  In  bringing 
about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  last  July. 
Joee  A.  Mora,  former  secretary-general  of  the 
OAS,  Is  the  chief  mediator.  He  voiced  guard- 
ed optimism  about  the  talks  when  he  left 
this  city  to  report  to  Galo  Plaza  Lasso,  pres- 
ent secretary-general  of  the  OAS.  on  prog- 
ress of  the  talks. 

"It  will  take  time  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences," Mr.  Mora  said,  "but  we  are  en  the 
way  to  such  a  resolution." 

OBBKavxas  withurawn 

Meanwhile,  the  OAS  has  withdrawn  the 
majority  of  Its  observers  who  were  stationed 
In  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  last  July  after 
the  five-day  war  between  the  two  nations. 
One  observer  has  been  left  in  each  country, 
and  the  OAS  Is  prepared  to  add  others  If 
needed. 

But  an  OAS  spokesman  in  San  Salvador. 
El  Salvador,  said  removal  of  the  observers 
resulted  from  what  he  termed  "the  Improved 
climate  of  relations  between  the  two  na- 
tions." 

Both  nations  now  appear  to  want  some 
sort  of  regularlzatlon  of  their  relations.  "Our 
troubles  are  of  long  duration."  a  Salvadoran 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  said,  "but  per- 
haps now  we  can  bring  a  better  feeling  be- 
tween us." 

voices  LOWZaZD 

After  the  Inflammatory  statemenU  of  July 
In  San  Salvador,  current  Foreign  Ministry 
remarks  seem  to  Indicate  a  softer  approach 
by  the  Salvadoran  Government.  And  the 
quiet  tone  of  comment  by  Salvadoran  oflB- 
clals  supports  this  conclusion. 

Honduran  spokesmen  are  no  less  concilia- 
tory in  their  comments.  One  member  of  the 
Honduran  team  at  the  mediation  talks  said 
privately.  "We  have  some  national  honor  to 
consider,  but  we  are  also  interested  In  re- 
solving the  problems  we  have  with  our 
neighbor." 

Whether  such  atUtudes  will  continue  as 
talks  go  Into  their  second  round  later  this 
month  is  not  certain,  but  both  sides  seem  to 
have  reasons  for  wanting  to  ease  tensions. 
trade  sttiters 

First,  both  nations  suffered  heavily  In 
actual  flghtlng — not  so  much  from  casual- 
ties, although  there  were  many,  but  more 
from  economic  losses  resulting  from  war  ex- 
penditures and  serious  disruptions  of  the 
two  economies. 

El  Salvador.  Central  America's  smallest 
nation — although  one  of  the  richest — de- 
pends heavily  on  trade  with  Its  Central 
American  neighbors,  and  this  was  broken 
off  at  the  time  of  the  flghtlng.  It  has  not 
fully  resumed,  and  Salvadoran  trade  with 
other  members  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  U  down  60  percent  over 
last  year. 


BtrsiNi 


Orr    80     PISCENT 


A  variety  of  Salvadorlan  businessmen  ad- 
mitted to  this  corresp>ondent  recently  that 
business  was  off  as  much  as  50  percent.  Al- 
though they  may  well  support  the  general 
position  their  government  took  In  the  war. 
these  businessmen  are  interested  In  restora- 
tion of  their  business  activity  to  where  it 
was  before  the  flghUng  last  July. 

And  El  Salvador  Is  also  hard  pressed  to 
care  for  an  estimated  75.000  refugees  who 
have  flocked  Into  the  small  nation — 3.3  mil- 
lion people  packed  into  7.772  square  miles. 
These   refugees   are   Salvadorlans   who   had 
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moved  Into  thinly  populated  Honduras  In  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  backokoukd  coNCEBmNO  the  peisokee 

search  of  land  and  Jobs.  They  were  one  of  unanimously.  I  am  sure  that  it  has  the  problem 

the  key  reasons  for  the  dispute  that  led  to  jyjj  support  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanl-  As   of  January  24  there   were   1.447  U.S. 

the  war.  ^10^5   consent   to   have    printed   in   the  servicemen  ^o,^««  ^^J"^/  °'  P"^"°»*^ 

BITTERNESS  LiKCERs  Rj-coRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  "P''f!^e  jolTo^-                     breakdown  of 

In  Honduras  a  similar  economic  slowdown  9i_705) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  "^                            ^  ,.       ^         ^      ^ 

has  been  registered.  It  seems  less  noticeable  measure  Missing  in  action  and  believed  captured— 

only  because  the  econoniyU  much  less  vlg-  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  JZ'7fV7T"''^"'  '"  Southeast  Asia^ 

orous  than  that  In  El  Salvador.  And  Hon-  „^j„>«v.j  *TL  k«  r^rArytaA  in  fVio  -Owman  "'*'"■  ^*-  ^"'" 

duran  businessmen  are  pressuring  the  gov-  ^ff  OfJ^^"*  ^  ^  P^"*^**  "^  ^^  ^=~"°'  Missing  In  action  (location) : 

ernment  for  some  relief.  asioiiows.                                                                        South  Vietnam 401 

Still,  bitterness  between  the  two  nations  ptniposE  of  the  REsoLtmoM                            North  Vietnam *1* 

runs  deep.  And  It  will  take  time  to  heal  some  r^ht  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  place             Laos IIIIII 185 

of  the  wounds  of  the  past  year.  Dr.  Mora  ^jjg  congress  on  record  In  support  of  humane                                                                          

seemed  to  recognize  this  when  he  said,  "The  treatment  for  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  and  to                Subtotal   1,000 

past  is  very  much  with  us."  focus  world  attention  on  the  failure  of  NcMth  :- 

Dr.  Mora  and  the  OAS  mediators  hope  to  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  BeUeved  captvired  (location) : 

put   more  emphasis  on  the  future,  not  to  ^  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva             South  Vietnam 72 

obscure  the  past  but  to  point  to  both  na-  convention  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of             North  Vietnam 368 

tlons"  need  for  better  relations  if  they  are  ^^^                                                                                ^a^g        7 

to  get  their  economic  structures  back  in  full  committex  action                                               — ^— 

working  order.  pj^^  resolutions  concerning  the  treatment                 Subtotal   - -      **^ 

^^^^^^^^•^^^  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  by  North  Vietnam                                                                          — - 

and  the  National  Liberation  Front  have  been  Total   1,447 

AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN  introduced  In  the  Senate.  These  are:  Vietnam  has 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  g.  Re,.  243.  by  Senator  Bayh  ^f  »°d  t»»eN«"of»l^Llberatlon  Front  has 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn  s.  Res.  246.  by  Senator  Montoya  (for  him-  released  23^3^y  hundreds  of  prlsoners^ve 

to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  698.  seU.  and  Senator  Cranston)  ^eL'J^  tTthe^  ?ortr No?^^  vfet^ 'hS 

House  concurrent  Resolution  454.  S.  Res.  257.  by  Senator  Tower  (Jorh^".  St^e?t^aS>t  Si  ret™of  prisoners  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con-  and  Senators  Benmonu^nnett  Byrd  of  Vir-  ^^^^^^  ^gg/  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Re- 
current resolution  will  be  read.  f^^^-  ^^^'  "SJne^     kou^d     HomSS'  ?"""^  °^  ""'^'^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^*^°"'  ^^^«=*^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  Sfleld^  MurS^Tpeiirson.  Pell."  Randolph'.  ^  ^^^e'^  ^he  retuni  of  62  sick  or  wounded 

foUows:  Smith   of   Maine.   Stevens,  Thurmond,  and  P'l!?'^^"  °' J^^*°  ^°^^  ^*®*'^V»,.  ,„.t 

H.  Con.  Res.  454  young  of  North   Dakota)  The  1949  Geneva  «)nventlonon  the  trea^- 

Whereaa   more   than   one  thousand   three  H.  Con.   Res.   454    was   approved   by   the  ^"i'^^tPJ^g^T^Tssf  ^'^thXSa^ln  WM 

hundred    members    of    the    United    States  House  of  Representatives  on  December  16.  ^J^'^tl?^?*^ '°„««  ,n  1^9S7   sS 

Armed  Forces  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss-  1969.  by  a  vote  of  405-0  and  was  referred  *^f„^^^.y!!f?^  i?eatment^^^e« 

ing  in  action  In  Southeast  Asia;  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Un-  f  Tnf^^  ^,n~^*nf^^hat    infV^attM 

Whereas  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  fortunately.  It  came  before  the  committee  ^'^^"i'^^'^"^T*°^„  *^''l,i^h^ 

UberaUon  Front  of  South  Vietnam  have  re-  too  late  for  consideration  prior  to  adjourn-  ^  Pr°!l***^C^  tn^^d  and  .^ive  m^l 

fused    to    IdenUfy    prisoners    they    hold,   to  ment.  -me  resolution  was  discussed  by  the  °^*"  ^.^"^^Se^nmive^  be  SttIS  tii 

allow  impartial  Inspection  of  camps,  to  per-  committee  In  executive  session  on  January  ^fat  "^"''^  J^P'^^^"^"  f *J^™^?"^ 

mlt  free  exchange  'oT  mall  between  prison-  21  and  on  February  10  was  approved  without  ^^  ^^ded^^n^s  l^^el^  sL  ^ 

ers  and  their  families,   to  release  seriously  opposition  or  amendment.  The  views  of  the  tf  t  Jv^nfn.v^'^I  co^ven^^i^urS 

sick  or  injured  prisoners,  and  to  negotiate  De^tment  of  State  on  the  resolution  are  ^f.^^'flJf^  f^'JlVJ^*  ~^'o^"of 

seriously  fir  the  release  of  all  prisoners  and  m  Uie  following  letter  from  the  Acting  Sec-  ^^j!J^^^"J^°i,t^l°fZ 

thereby  have  violated   the  requirements  of  retary  of  SUte.  Elliot  L.  Richardson:  ^T^^lfi^K*  hi^h^^^i^  n^i«  evl^ 

the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  DepaStment  of  State.  f/  ^°^''°i  ^^%  ^^ ,      *?!il5i^^^'    I!.^ 

wii.  which  North  Vietnam  ratifl^Nl  in  1957:  Washington.  February  12.  1970.  |J  *^^*^**  of  war  U  not  recognized  by  one 

"^^hereas    ^he    twenty-f^    Internatlong  ^ZrinTn^:^U^e  on  Foreign  Relations.  l'^BTti'''X:^oZ".oTci''L^^^^ 

l^^Tr-r^l.^^oT^'r^i.^^t^S,  '^•&EfR^"cHAiRMAN:Iwasgladtonotethat  ^e  BouthVle^^^^  opera J^U  pn^^^^^^^^ 

adopted  by  a  vote  of  114*^to  0  a  resolution  the  committee  approved  H.  a)n.  Res.  454.  ex-  °{  ^"f  ^"l^Vh  St  7^^  arf^orth  V^lt! 

calling  on  all  parUes  to  armed  conflicts  to  pressing  the  concern  of  the  Congress  about  "^^^^  ^^.^e  '^*p^^e  ^^t^  S^' b^ 

insure    humane    treatment   of   prisoners   of  the  treatment  and  welfare  of  American  prls-  namese-  ™t.^Pl/?®  JIi!!rnn«ir^^ 

war  and  to  prevent  violations  of  the  Geneva  oners  of  war  and  missing  In  action  pe.^n-  «P',rthe'^  Cr<^"  ITn^^S  p°l^e« 

Convention:  and  nel  in  Southeast  Asia.  r~^^  j_._  -„^^.  «v«n«hiP  tn  the  irkc   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  contlnu-  as  you  know,  there  Is  wide  concern  a^ut  J^^onS  h^e  Ihe  r^m  to^e^'sLT?^^^^^^ 

ously  observed  the  requlremente  of  the  Ge-  the  plight  of  our  men  who  are  captured  or  LT^i 

neva  Convention  In  the  treatment  of  prls-  nilssing  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  many  cases  the  •        ^^^   g^^^   ^^   ^^^   ^j^^   ^j^^, 

oners  of  war:  and  men's  families  have  lived  for  years  with  no  nprsiiftrie  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 

Whereas   the   United    States   Government  word  as  to  the  fate  of  their  loved  one.  From  S^j'^J^at^n  R^ont  to  com^^^            the 

has  repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam  the  start  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  our  Govern-  "^^^^  ^mmum  suSdlrS  iSed   by  the 

and   to   the    National    Uberatlon   Front   to  „ent  has  sought  to  keep  the  subject  of  prls-  g^^^^fe^^'^en^jon'^Jt^nT^^lemam^on! 

comply  with  the  provUions  of  the  Geneva  oners  of  war  separate  from  the  political  and  SidsTh^t  J  S  p?Sone«  are  "war  criminals." 

Convention:  Now.  therefore,  be  It  military   Issues  of   the  conflict,  and   to   ap-  refused  to  IdenOfv  prisoners  they 

Resoh^ed  by  the  House  of  Representative,  p^ach  It  on  a  humane  basis.  This  is  the  7^^  ^;*  ^^"%^  ^1?^  num^r  of  tho^ 

ithe  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress  ^pi^t  of  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Con-  ^°\'*'  "^  S  iLsn^^u^^ave  b«en  aO- 

strongly   protest   the    treatment    of   United  /entlon  of  1949.  by  which  North  Vietnam.  ^^^  ,^  "^co^mc^^'^^h    the  ^^Ide 

States   servicemen    held   prisoner   by   North  gout^  Vietnam,  the  United  States,  and  the  *°*f°  ^^,  j^      ^^^^  received  thus  far  from 

Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  other  nations  with  forces  supporUng  the  Re-  !X**  .^^ l    ns    u^^rvlceme^  held  ^ 

of  South  Vietnam,  calls  on  them  to  comply  public  of  Vietnam  are  bound.  The  convention  vTTrfh  Vietnam   and   as  a  conseouence   hun- 

wlth  the  requirement,  o'^he  Geneva  Con-  ^ts  forth  basic   requirements   for  humane  Jr^^^wrve^p^nte   an^^ZrenVu^^ 

venUon,  and  approves  and  endorses  efforts  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  disclosure  of  servicemen  missing  in  action  In  Vietnam  do 

by    the     united    States    Government     the  ^formation,  impartial  Inspection,  and  early  ^ot  '^^^  ^^h^^^oved  onris  dead  or  alive, 

united  Nauons.  the  Internationa   Red  Cross  release  of  seriously  sick  and  wounded  prls-  ^^^^°^  ^d  wound^  have  not  been  re- 

and  other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  vrorld  ^^^^   y,^  ^^^^y  regret  North  Vietnam's  re-  .^^                   identlfled    and  the  Intema- 

to  obtain  humane  treatment  and  release  of  j^,  ^  u^,  ^p  ^  t^ese  fundamental  hu-  Sc^'ix^ttee  o? thf^^Cross'  repeated 

American  prisoners  of  war.  manltarlan  standards.  requests  for  permission  to  visit  the  prison 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  ^  hope  the  Senate  will  give  early  approval  facilities  have  been  denied. 

Objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  rSftLrrsJlrAmertca^'^t^a^^yr^^^^^^  "-'■-o-  — >  -  --  i.*ternationai. 

from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none.  ^^^  ^^  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  coNreaENCE  or  the  red  cross 

and  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consldera-  in  southeast  Asia.  After  failure  of  all  attempts  through  dlp- 

tlon  of  the  concurrent  resolution.  sincerely.  lomatlc  channels  to  obtain  compliance  with 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this  /S/  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  the  Geneva  convention  on  treatment  of  prls- 

concurrent  resoluUon  bas  been  reported  Acting  Secretary.  oners  of  war.  the  executive  branch  last  year 
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decided  to  focus  world  attention  on  tb«  pris- 
oner Issue  as  a  possible  means  of  Influencing 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  take  a  more  reasonable  position.  The 
President  has  spoken  out  strongly  on  the 
Issue,  as  can  be  seen  from  his  remarks  at  a 
recent  White  House  meeting  with  wives  and 
mothers  of  missing  and  captured  U.S.  serv- 
icemen : 


'THK  PRCSroCNT'S  aXMAKKS  FOLtOWTNC  A  MKIT- 
INC  WrTH  »«  or  THE  Wives  AND  MOTHiaS  AT 
TH«    WHITT    HOrSI.    DCCCMBXK    12.    l»S» 

•Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  the  very 
great  honor  to  present  In  this  room  today 
five  of  the  most  courageous  women  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  meet  in  my  life 

•Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  have  met  with  26  women, 
of  which  these  are  a  part,  representing  ap- 
proximately 1.500  women,  mothers  and  wives 
of  American  servicemen  who  are  missing  In 
Vietnam  and  who  are  or  may  be  prisoners 
of  war  Some  of  these  men  have  been  prison- 
ers or  missing  for  as  long  as  5  years,  most 
of  them  2  to  3  years 

•Insofar  as  the  treatment  of  prisoners  is 
concerned,  it  would  probably  not  be  Inac- 
curate to  say  that  the  record  In  this  war 
Is  one  of  the  most  unconscionable  In  the 
history  of  warfare.  And  there  have  been,  of 
course,  some  very  bad  examples  In  past  wars, 
as  we  know. 

"What  I  have  assured  these  very  courageous 
women  Is  that,  flrat.  In  reaching  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war  that  an  integral  part  of  any 
settlement  that  Is  agreed  to  must  bt  a  settle- 
ment that  Is  satisfactory  on  the  prisoner 
issue  and.  second,  that  clearly  apart  from 
reaching  an  overall  settlement  of  the  war 
that  this  Oovemment  will  do  everything 
that  it  possibly  can  to  separate  out  the  pris- 
oner issue  and  have  It  handled  as  It  should 
be.  as  a  separate  issue  on  a  humane  basis. 

•ptnally.  I  would  simply  add  that  while 
we  all  kikow  that  there  Is  disagreement  in 
this  country  about  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
while  there  Is  dissent  about  It  on  several 
points,  that  on  this  issue,  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  that  there  can  be  and  there 
should  be  no  disagreement 

•The  American  people.  I  am  sure,  are 
unanimous  In  expressing  their  sympathy  to 
these  women,  to  their  children,  and  also  In 
supporting  their  Governments  attempt  to 
get  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  VC  to  respond  to  the  many  Initiatives 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  get  this  issue 
separated  out  and  progress  made  on  It  prior 
to  the  time  that  we  reach  a  complete  settle- 
ment of  the  »-ar. 

"I  understand  they  will  be  here  to  answer 
questions" 

The  subject  has  been  raised  repeatedly  In 
the  Parts  peace  talks,  and  statements  of  De- 
cember 30.  1969.  and  February  5.  1970.  by 
the  acting  chief  US.  negotiator.  Ambassador 
Philip  C  Hablb.  are  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  this  report.  The  United  States  also  brought 
up  the  Issue  during  the  recent  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
and  the  statements  made  In  committee  there 
by  Rita  E.  Hauser.  US.  Alternate  Delegate, 
are  also  printed  as  an  appendix. 

In  an  expression  of  world  concern  on  this 
subject,  the  21  si  International  Conference 
of  the  Red  Cross,  meeting  In  Istanbul.  Tur- 
key, in  September  1969,  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  all  parties  to  armed  conflict  to 
Insure  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  abide  by  the  obligations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  The  statement  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Conference.  Ambassador  Graham  Martin.  Is 
also  printed  In  the  appendix  The  resolution, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  114  to  0.  follows: 
rrxT   or   arsoLcnoif    adopttd   ar   m*   siax 

INTTBN  AXIOM  AI.      CONTXMXHCX      OT      THK      aXO 

caoss,    isTANBtn.,    xtraxxT.    scmifBCB    is. 

lasa 

Recalling  the  Genera  Convention  of  1940 

on  the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  hUtorlc  role  of  the  Red  Croas  as  a  pro- 
testor of  victims  of  war. 


Considering  that  the  Convention  applies 
to  each  armed  conflict  between  two  or  more 
parties  to  the  Convention  without  regard  to 
how  the  conflict  may  be  characterized. 

Recognizing  that,  even  apart  from  the 
Convention,  the  International  conununlty 
has  consistently  demanded  humane  treat- 
ment for  prisoners  of  war.  Including  Identi- 
fication and  accounting  for  all  prisoners, 
provision  of  an  adequate  diet  and  medical 
care,  that  prisoners  be  permitted  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  and  with  the  exterior, 
that  seriously  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
be  promptly  repatriated,  and  that  at  all 
times  prisoners  be  protected  from  physical 
and  mental  torture,  abuse,  and  reprisals. 

Requests  each  party  to  the  Convention  to 
take  all  appropriate  measures  to  insure  hu- 
mane  treatment  and  prevent  violations  of 
the  Convention. 

Calls  upon  all  parties  to  abide  by  the  obli- 
gations set  forth  In  the  convention  and  upon 
all  authorities  involved  in  the  armed  conflict 
to  Insure  that  all  uniformed  member*  of  the 
regular  armed  forces  of  another  party  to  the 
conflict  and  all  other  persons  entitled  to 
prisoner-of-war  status  are  treated  humanely 
and  given  the  fullest  measure  of  protection 
prescribed  by  the  convention:  and  further 
calls  upon  all  parties  to  provide  free  access 
to  the  prisoner  of  war  and  to  all  places  of 
their  detention  by  a  protecting  power  or  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

COMMirm  COMMENTS 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  454  expresses 
congressional  support  of  the  observance  of 
the  Geneva  convention  of  1949  by  all  com- 
batants. It  Is  hoped  that  the  resolution  will 
encourage  further  efforts  by  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
United  Nations,  and  other  International  orga- 
nizations to  secure  the  observance  of  the 
Geneva  convention  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front. 

The  resolution  reafllnna  the  continuing 
concern  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
over  the  plight  of  captured  and  missing 
American  servicemen  and  assures  their 
families  that  the  Congress  understands  their 
anguish  and  continues  to  support  In  every 
way  the  efforts  of  our  Government  and  In- 
ternational organizations  to  secure  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
under  the  Geneva  convention  of  1949. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  454)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  delighted  that  action 
has  been  taken  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  hopeful  that  the  concern  which 
we  all  feel  for  prisoners  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam  and  Laos  will  be  considered  in 
any  further  discussions  of  this  matter 
among  the  parties  involved,  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  reported  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  454,  concerning  treat- 
ment of  the  more  than  1,300  American 
servicemen  held  prisoner  in  North  Viet- 
nam, and  that  this  resolution  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  unanimously 
today. 

This  resolution  passed  the  House  of 


Representatives  on  December  15.  1969, 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  more  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action  in  Southe.xst  Asia:  and 

Whereas  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  ha%e  re- 
fused to  Identify  prisoners  they  hold,  to  al- 
low impartial  Inspection  of  camps,  to  permit 
free  exchange  of  mall  between  prisoners  and 
their  families,  to  release  seriously  sick  or  In- 
jured prisoners,  and  to  negoUate  seriously 
for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  and  thereby 
have  violated  the  requirements  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war, 
which  North  Vietnam  ratified  in  1957:  and 

Whereas  the  twenty-flrst  International 
Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  meeting  in 
Istanbul.  Turkey,  on  September  13.  1969. 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  114  to  0  a  resolution 
calling  on  all  parties  to  armed  conflicts  to 
ensure  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  prevent  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Convention:  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  continu- 
ously observed  the  requirements  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  In  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam 
and  to  the  National  Liberation  Front  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
strongly  protests  the  treatment  of  United 
States  service  men  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  calls  on  them  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  approves  and  endorses  efforts 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world  to  ob- 
tain humane  treatment  and  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war. 

As  Senators  recall,  the  day  after  this 
resolution  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, over  40  Senators  Joined  me  in 
urging  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  give  the  resolution  prompt 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  anxious  for 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  to  com- 
ply with  all  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
convention,  and  especially  with  the  pro- 
vision which  requires  a  captor  to  identify 
prisoners. 

The  weeks  and  months  fly  by  for  Amer- 
icans engaged  in  the  activities  of  normal 
free  life.  But  time  must  weigh  heavily 
on  the  Americans  in  North  Vietnam.  And 
time  weighs  especially  heavily  on  the 
thousands  of  wives,  children,  parents, 
relatives,  and  other  loved  ones  who  live 
in  a  twilight  of  despair,  uncertain  as  to 
whether  those  they  love  are  even  alive. 
Mr.  President,  the  United  States  it- 
self holds  no  prisoners.  But  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  to  which  we 
entrust  the  men  we  capture,  is  currently 

holding  over  30,000  North  Vietnamese 

and  Vietcong. 
These  prisoners  are  granted  the  right 

to  send  and  receive  mall  and  packages. 

This  Is  a  right  our  men  in  North  Viet- 
nam do  not  enjoy. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Government's 

detention  facilities  have  been  open  to  In- 

soectlon  by  the  International  Red  Cross. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  not  similarly 

opened  their  facilities. 
Most   importont,   the   names    of   all 

enemy  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  have 
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been  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross.  The 
North  Vietnamese  are  especially  callous 
In  refusing  to  even  identify  their  pris- 
oners. Thus  they  inflict  tormenting  doubt 
on  thousands  of  Americans  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  us  hopes  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  will 
relent  in  their  wretched  policy  of  long- 
distance torture.  We  expect  them  to  show 
a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind by  taking  affirmative  action  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  all  prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
peditious treatment  afforded  this  meas- 
ure here  in  the  Senate.  Pinal  Senate  ac- 
tion unites  the  voices  of  outrage  and 
concern  which  have  been  raised  within 
the  halls  of  Congress  and  affirms  a  uni- 
fied congressional  statement  of  protest 
on  this  most  important  issue. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Work  or  the  Cooperativx 
Farm    Credit   System 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  Administration  on  the 
work  of  the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System, 
Including  the  report  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  covering  the  flscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Proposed  Armt  Reserve 
FACiLiTirs   Project 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing) 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  facilities 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  Reserve  at  Flint,  Mich.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed    Legislation    To    Authorize    the 

Disposal     or     Natural     Battery     Grade 

Manganese     Ore     Prom     the     National 

STOCKPIi-E    AND    THE    SUPPLEMENTAL   STOCK- 
PILE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  natural  battery  grade 
mangane.se  ore  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armsd  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  the  Dis- 
posal   OF    StjRiNAM    Ttpe    Metallurgical 
Grade  Bauxite  From  the  National  Stock- 
pile AND  the  Supplbmxntal  Stockpilx 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  Surinam  type  metal- 
lurgical   grade    bauxite   from   the    national 


stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Proposed  Sale  of  Communica- 
tions FAcn-rriES  in  Alaska 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
progress  of  the  sale  of  the  Government- 
owned  communications  facilities  in  Alaska, 
for  the  1969  calendar  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Research  and  Development  Ac- 
tions OF  THE  Department  of  the  Navy  of 
(50,000  and  Over 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Materiel  (Procurement  and  Produc- 
tion), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  the  Navy  Department's  research  and 
development  procurement  actions  of  $50,000 
and  over,  covering  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31.  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  or  the   Comptroller   General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmltUng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  allowances  for  Independ- 
ent research  and  development  costs  In  nego- 
tiated contracts — issues  and  alternatives.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  National  Aeronautics 
and   Space   Administration,   Atomic   Energy 
Commission,  dated  February  16,  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed    Legislation    Providing    for    the 
Continuance  or  Civn.   Government  for 
THE  Trust  Territory  or  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Inisular  Affairs. 
Proceedings  or  National  Convention, 
Ladies  or  the  Grand  Army  or  the  Repub- 
lic, Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
representative.  Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Inc.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  83d 
Annual  National  Convention  of  the  Ladles 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  RepubUc,  Inc. 
(with  accompanying  pamphlet) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  501 
"A  concurrent  resolution.  Memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Immedi- 
ately enact  legislation  to  ban  the  use  of 
DDT  and  other  persistent  and  harmful  pes- 
ticides end  chemicals  which  are  detri- 
mental to  man  and  his  environs  far  beyond 
any  benefits  which  might  be  derived  from 
their  application 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentotlves  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

••Whereaa,  on  November  12.  1969,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  H.  Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  announced 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to  phase  out  the 
use  of  DDT,  prohibiting  all  but  the  most 
"essential"  uses  of  DDT  during  the  next  two 
yeai«,  and  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Interior  would  Join 


HEW   In    the   plan   to   Implement   this   pro- 
gram: and 

"Whereas,  Secretary  Finch  did  not  make 
it  clear  which  uses  of  DDT  might  be  con- 
tinued to  be  deemed  acceptable  and  no  de- 
tails were  given  as  to  how  or  when  the 
HEW  program  might  be  commenced;  and 
•Whereas,  although  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  U  said  to  be  par- 
ticipating m  the  HEW  program.  Its  Secretary, 
the  Honorable  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  has  the 
power  to  Immediately  suspend  and  cancel 
the  registration  of  all  economic  poisons  con- 
taining DDT  pursuant  to  the  Federal  insec- 
ticide. Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act  and, 
having  been  formally  petitioned  by  several 
national  conservation  organizations,  has  not 
given  any  public  Indication  of  an  intent  to 
use  these  powers:  and 

"Whereas,  several  states,  including  Wis- 
consin, have  banned  or  are  considering  ban- 
ning the  use  of  DDT  and  at  public  hearings 
held  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  the  inescapa- 
ble scientific  conclusion  was  'that  DDT  is  a 
de  facto  contaminant  with  harmful  conse- 
quences to  the  environment  far  beyond  the 
benefits  derived  from  Its  application';  and 

"Whereas,  a  special  commission  established 
by  Secretary  Finch  in  April,  1969.  upon 
whose  recommendations  he  made  bis  recent 
announcements  also  found  that  the  use  of 
other  'hard  pesticides'  should.  In  addition  to 
DDT.  be  reviewed  with  the  possibility  of 
their  being  banned  and  Issued  the  serious 
warning  that  curtailment  of  DDT  might  lead 
to  an  Increased  use  of  other  persistent  pesti- 
cides such  as  aldrin,  dieldrin,  endrln,  hepta- 
chlortde,  lindane,  and  compounds  containing 
arsenic,  lead  mercury  or  other  dangerous  ele- 
ments; and 

"Whereas,  other  pesticides  are  known  and 
available  which  do  not  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  most  forms  of  life  or  seriously  threaten 
the  quality  of  the  environment;  and 

"Whereas,  even  If  all  uses  of  DDT  were 
stopped  immediately.  It  could  take  ten  years 
or  longer  before  the  deadly  effects  of  the 
chemical  would  be  diminished,  as  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  DDT  Is  exceptionally  long- 
lived;  and 

"Whereas,  in  light  of  the  established  dan- 
gers to  mg"  and  his  environs,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable and  unrealistic  to  attempt  to  control 
this  problem  which  is  of  national  conse- 
quence by  state  action  which  Is  time-con- 
suming and  at  best  piecemeal,  while  the 
Congress  by  appropriate  action  could  give 
immediate  and  direct  relief: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  take  Immediate  and 
effective  steps  to  enact  legislation  to  ban  the 
use  of  DDT  and  other  persistent  and  harmful 
pesticides  and  chemicals  which  axe  harmful 
to  m£Ui  and  his  environs  far  beyond  any 
benefits  which  might  be  derived  from  their 
application  and  that,  contingent  upon  hear- 
ings or  investigations  which  might  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate,  it  by  proper  resoluUon^ 
direct  the  United  SUtes  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  InterlOT.  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  implement  through  their  re- 
spective administrative  authorities  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  interim  moratoritun 
on  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  all  such 
chemicals;  and 

"Be  it  ftuther  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to  the  offices  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  office  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hotise  oi  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States,  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States, 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  congressional  delegation  o< 
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the  state  ot  South  Dakota,  and  the  Oovernor 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota. 

•Adopted  by  the  Houae.  January  2«.  1970. 

"Concurred  m  by  the  Senate,  Febniary  3, 
1970. 

"DKXTXB  OCNDnUON, 

••Spenker  of  the  House. 
"Jim  Abdnok. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

.••PAm.  Inman. 

'Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Wn.LIAM  Bekcuim. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:  to  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Curr^-.cy: 

"House  CoNct'wiENT  Resolution  512 
"A  concurrent  resolution.  MemorlaUzlng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  to  Instruct 
and  direct  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  the  one  dollar  bill 
of  the  currency  of  the  United  States  de- 
pleting the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial. The  Shrine  of  Democracy', 
thereon. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial, located  in  the  scenic  Black  HilU  area 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  has  been  offl- 
clally  proclaimed  as  The  Shrine  of  Democ- 
racy' and  is  reccgnized  as  a  national  monu- 
ment: and, 

•Whereas,  the  federal  government  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  recognition  and  fl- 
nanclng  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial:  and. 

"Whereas.  Moun:  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial has  been  acclaimed  a  national  and  in- 
ternational reputation  and  is  visited  an- 
nually by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
from  throughout  the  country  and  from 
many  foreign  nations:  and, 

'•Whereas,  the  portrayal  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  envisaged  our 
national  heritage  and  the  religious,  social 
and  economic  freedoms  for  which  it  stands: 
and, 

■•Whereas,  the  great  Americans  enshrined 
by  this  Memorial.  Presidents  Oeorge  Waah- 
Ington.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  founding  fathers  of  some  of 
the  most  meaningful  traditions  incumbent 
to  our  way  of  life:  as  inspirations  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  preservation  and 
safeguarding  of  a  democratic  society,  and. 
as  courageous  and  faithful  defenders  of  the 
basic  principles  underlying  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  having  dedicated  themselves  to 
overcoming  what  during  their  respective 
Umes  were  considered  and  are  now  recog- 
nized as  some  of  the  greatest  trials  which  our 
system  of  free  democracy  has  confronted: 
and. 

"Whereas,  as  was  true  in  the  past  and  Is 
now  true  during  present  times  of  national 
and  international  strife  and  conflict.  It  is 
necessary  and  proper  that  the  symbols  of 
freedom  and  democracy  be  emphasized  and 
brought  before  the  people  by  their  govern- 
mental  representatives:    and. 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  the  custom  and 
policy  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  utilize  the  likenesses  of  the 
outstanding  and  immortal  leaders  of  this 
country  on  various  series  and  denominations 
of  our  currency:  and. 

•'Whereas,  the  use  of  a  representation  of 
the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial. 
The  Shrine  of  Democracy',  on  the  one  dollar 
bill  of  our  currency  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  serve  as  a 
dally  reminder  of  the  spirit  and  Ideals  of  all 
Americans : 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Torty-flfth 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  DakoU. 
the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  SUtes  be  memorialized  to 
take  whatever  acUon  might  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  the  instruction  and  direction 
of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  the  one  dollar  bill  of  the 
currency  of  the  United  SUtes  depicting  the 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial.  The 
Shrine  of   Democracy',   thereon:    and. 

•Be  it  further  resolved,  that  if  it  be  de- 
termined by  the  Treasury  Department  of  tht 
United  States  that  it  need  no  instruction  or 
direction  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  accomplish  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  this  ResoluUon.  that  it  initiate  and  imple- 
ment whatever  action  it  might  take  to  ac- 
complish  its  objective:    and. 

••Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  the  senate  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota  to  the  ofllces  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  members 
of  the  Congressional  delegation  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  state  of  South  DakoU. 
•Adopted  by  the  House.  January-  29.  1970. 
•Concurred  In  by  the  Senate,  February  5, 
1970. 

••Daxtta  OuNDrasoN, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Jim  ABDNoa. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Paul  Inman. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"WnxiAM  Batovis. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Two  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 
•■RzsonmoN    MzMoaiALiziNC   thc    CoNCazas 

or  THZ  Unitko  Statxs  To  Enact  a  Fzozbal- 

State  Taz-Shasinc  PaocaAM 

"Whereas.  The  stales  have  Inadequate  rev- 
enue sources  to  Hnance  the  burdens  Imposed 
upon  them  by  mounting  welfare,  education 
and  health  costa;  and 

•Whereas.  The  federal  government  has 
greater  ability  to  impose  taxes  without  the 
problem  of  compeUng  with  other  Jurisdic- 
tions: therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  sharing  of  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  revenues  from  the  individual  fed- 
eral Income  tax  with  state  governments:  and 
l>e  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  members  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth. 

••Senate,  adc^tcd.  January  27.  1970. 

"NOSMAN    L.    PlOCEON. 

"Clerk. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence. January  29.  1970. 

"Wallacs  C.  Mills, 

"Clerk." 

••RXSOLtTTIONS    MZMOaiALIZINO   THK    CONOaXBS 

or  THE  UNrm  Statsb  to  Dikxct  thx  Im- 

TZKNAL    RCVKNXTZ   SZEVICK   TO   SiMPLIFT   THX 

RmxxMZNT  Income  Sbctions  or  thx  Ik- 

DIVIDUAL  Income  Tax  Retuxns 

"Whereas,  Elderly  Persons  have  suffered 
great  difficulty  and  confusion  In  computing 
and  filling  out  the  retirement  income  sections 
of  the  individual  Income  tax  returns:  there- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  direct- 
ing the  internal  revenue  service  to  simplify 
the  retirement  Income  sections  of  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  returns:  and  be  it  further 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolution* 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

•'House     Concitsjucnt     Rxsolittion     28 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has 
conscientiously  committed  itself  to  the  Her- 
culean task  of  Improving  the  well-being  of 
the  95,000  residents  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  who  are  scattered  on  more  than 
?100  Islands  over  an  area  larger  than  the 
continental  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  more  than  two  decades  have 
passed  since  the  United  States  was  granted 
a  United  Nations  mandate  to  administer  the 
Islands:  and 

"Whereas,  although  there  has  been  some 
improvement  In  the  living  standards  of  the 
Island  residents  during  this  time,  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  allocate  sufficient  re- 
sources to  the  Trust  Territory  to  effect 
meaningful  improvement  for  the  majority  of 
the  residents:   and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  and  the 
Hawaii  state  government  have  in  abundance 
the  knowledge,  training.  Information,  and 
resources  which  are  so  scarce  In  Micronesia; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
has  a  legal  obligation  to  supply  assistance 
to  a  people  under  Its  trusteeship:  and 

••Whereas,  the  Hawaii  state  government 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  do  likewise  for  our 
Pacific  Island  brethren:   now,  therefore, 

•'Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1970.  the 
Senate  concurring,  that  state  and  federal 
officials  be  and  hereby  are  requested  to 
extend  every  assistance  to  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  as  it  endeavors  to  Improve  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and 

"Be  It  fiuther  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Richard  M.  Nixon:  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Walter  J.  Hickel:  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  Splro  J. 
Agnew;  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtlves.  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack:  the  Hawaii  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. Senators  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and 
Hiram  L.  Fong;  and  Representatives 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and  Patsy  T.  Mink;  the 
Oovernor  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii.  John  A. 
Burns;  the  President  of  the  Hawaii  Senate 
David  C.  McClung;  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hawaii  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  Tadao 
Beppu:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
AmaU  Kabua  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives.  Bethwel  Henry 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

""We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
Concurrent  Resolution  was  this  day  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1970. 

■•Tadao  Beppu. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
■■Shioeto    Kanemoto. 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
■■We    hereby    certify    that    the    foregoing 
Concurrent  Resolution  was  this  day  adopted 
by   the   Senate  of   the   Fifth   Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1970. 
'•David    C.    McClunc. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"SEICHI    HtVAI. 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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"House  Concurxent  Resolution  Reqxtest- 
INC  State  and  Fedexal  Oiticials  To  Ex- 
tend Evext  Assistance  to  the  Concxxss 
OF  MicaoNESLA  as  It  Endeavors  To  Improve 
THE  Well-Beinc  or  THE  People  of  thx 
U.S.  Trust  Territoxt  of  thx  Pacific 
Islakds 

""Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has 
conscientiously  committed  itself  to  the  Her- 
culean task  of  Improving  the  well-being  of 
the  95.000  residents  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  who  are  scattered  on  more 
than  2100  islands  over  an  area  larger  l;han 
the  contihenUl  United  States;  and 

"'Whereas,  more  than  two  decades  have 
passed  since  the  United  SUtes  was  granted 
a  United  Nations  mandate  to  administer  the 
Islands;  and 

""Whereas,  although  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  living  sundards  of  the 
Island  residents  during  this  time,  the  United 
SUtes  has  failed  to  allocate  sufficient  re- 
sources to  the  Trust  Territory  to  effect 
meaningful  improvement  for  the  majority 
of  the  residents;  and 

■"Whereas,  the  federal  government  and  the 
Hawaii  sUte  govermnent  have  In  abundance 
the  knowledge,  training.  Information,  and 
resources  which  are  so  scarce  In  Micronesia; 
and 

•"Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
has  a  legal  obligation  to  supply  asslsUnce 
to  a  people  under  Its  trusteeship;  and 

'•Whereas,  the  Hawaii  state  government 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  do  likewise  for 
our  Pacific  island  brethren;  now,  therefore. 

•■Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  in  1970,  the 
SenaU  concurring,  that  sute  and  federal 
officials  be  and  hereby  are  requested  to  ex- 
tend every  asalsUnce  to  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  as  It  endeavors  to  Improve  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

""Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concxirrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Richard  M.  Nlxon;  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior.  Walter  J.  Hickel;  the  President 
of  the  United  Sutes  Senate,  Splro  T.  Agnew: 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  John  W.  McCormack;  the 
Hawaii  Congreesional  Delegation,  Senators 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  Hiram  L.  Fong;  and 
Representatives  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and 
Patsy  T.  Mink:  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii,  John  A.  Burns:  the  President  of  the 
HawaU  Senate,  David  C.  Mclung;  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  HawaU  House  of  RepreeenU- 
tlvee,  Tadao  Beppu;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  oerUfled 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
AmaU  Kabua  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves,  Bethwel  Henry  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

'"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  2 
"To  the  honorable  Richard  M.  Nlxon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  the  President 
of  the  SenaU  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves,  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House   of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  United 
States,  In  Congress  Assembled 
"We,  Tour  memorlallsU.  the  Senate  ami 
House   of   RepresenUtlves   of   the   SUte   ct 
Washington,    in    legislative    session    assem- 
bled, most  respectfully  represent  and  peti- 
tion as  follows : 

"Whereas,  For  many  years  the  United 
SUtes  and  Canada  have  had  a  common  bor- 
der line  at  Blaine,  Washington,  a  port  of 
entry  from  the  United  SUtes  to  Canada  and 
a  port  of  entry  from  Canada  to  the  United 
SUtes  and  no  border  obstruction  or  barrier 
of  any  kind  has  ever  existed;  and 


"Whereas,  1971  will  mark  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Peace  Arch  which  was  erected 
on  this  unguarded  border  line  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  good  will  of  these  nations,  bear- 
ing among  evidences  of  friendship  and  com- 
munity of  interest,  the  Inscription  "Chil- 
dren of  a  Common  Mother";  and 

"Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  in 
recognition  of  the  International  friendship 
and  mutual  respect  which  the  Peace  Arch 
so  magnificently  symbolizes,  chose  this  place 
as  the  location  for  signing  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty;  and 

■■Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Senators  anr' 
United  SUtes  RepresenUtlves  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  cordially  extend  a  per- 
sonal InvlUtion  to  President  Richard  M. 
Nlxon  to  attend  the  60tb  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration of  the  Peace  Arch  Commemoration; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  message  of  peace,  g(x>d  will 
and  international  cooperation  which  Is  em- 
bodied by  the  Peace  Arch  might  best  be 
further  expressed  and  widely  disseminated 
through  the  printing  and  publication  of  a 
United  States  posUge  sUmp  commemorating 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Peace  Arch; 

"Now,  therefore.  Yotir  MemorlallsU  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  Congress  and  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  United  States  take 
appropriate  action  to  design,  print  and  pub- 
lish a  suitable  postage  stamp  for  this  Anni- 
versary commemorating  the  Peace  Arch;  and 

"Be  It  ftirther  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  to  the  Honorable  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves, 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  In  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

"Passed  the  House  January  30,  1970. 
Don   Eldridge, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Passed  the  SenaU  February  3,  1970. 
John  A.  Cherberc, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia; praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  services  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  the  farmers  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

BlUs  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    BELLMON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  CtTB'ns,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr:  Bole,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  FoNc,  Mr.  Goodell, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Hartkx,  Mr.  Hat- 
field,  Mr.   Hruska,   Mr.   Packwood, 
Mr.    Pearson,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,    Mr.    SMriH   Of   lUlnols, 
Mr.  Stevzns,  and  Mr.  Thttrmond)  : 
S.  3464.  A  bin  to  redesignate  the  Senate 
Office   Building  and   the   additional   SenaU 
Office   Building   as    the    '•Everett    McKlnley 
Dlrksen  Building"  and   the  ■'Alben  WllUam 
Barkley  Building,"  respectively;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  34€5.  A  bill  to  control  the  dissemination 
of  obscene  mall  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(Tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coofeb, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bakex,  Mr.  Bxll- 
mon,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  FoifG,  Mr. 
OOLDWATXX,  Mr.  GooDXLL,  Mr.  Gxir- 


iTN,  Mr.  OuKNXT,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan  of   Idaho,   Mr.   McInttre,   Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  MtrNur, 
Mr.  Murpht,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Proutt,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Schweikxr, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Tower  ) : 
S.  3466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
so  as  to  exund  lU  duration,  provide  for  na- 
tional sUndards  of  ambient  air  quality,  ex- 
Ijedlte  enforcement  of  air  pollution  control 
Btcuidards,  authorize  regulation  of  fuels  and 
fuel  additives,  provide  for  Improved  controls 
over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  esUbllsh  stand- 
ards applicable  to  dangerous  emissions  from 
sUtlonary  sources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  Scorr  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Bakeb,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett,  Mr.   Bocgs,   Mr.   Brooke,   Mr. 
Cotton,   Mr.   Dole,   Mr.   Ervin,   Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Fonc,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  jAvrrs, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mr.    Mansfield,    Mr.    Miller,    Mr. 
MtTNDT,   Mr.    MuRPHT,   Mr.   Nelson, 
Mr.    Packwood,    ISx.    Pearson,    Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr. 
ScBWEiKER.   Mr.   Smith  of   Illinois, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  3467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  WaUr 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr. 
Boggs,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Javtts, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.    Mansfield,    Mr.    Miller,    Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Sax- 
be,  Mr.   ScHWEiKER,   Mr.   Smith   of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
3.  3468.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  wasU  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
ElRviN,   Mr.   Fannin.  Mr.   Fong,   Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Gur- 
net, Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  McInttre,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Miller,   Mr.    Mundt,    Mr.   Murpht, 
Mr.    Nelson,    Mr.    Packwood,    Mr. 
Pearson.  Mr.  Perct.  Mr.  Proutt.  Mr. 
Saxbe,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Tow- 
er) : 
S.  3469.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Council  on 
Environmental   Quality   to  conduct  studies 
and  make  recommendations  respecting  the 
reclamation  and  recycling  of  material  from 
solid  wastes,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Solid  WasU  Dlsi>06al  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself.  Mr.  Coopbr, 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Bakeb.  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, Mr.  Bennittt,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Gur- 
net, Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  McInttre,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  MtTNor,  Mr.  Mitrpht, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Proittt.  Mr. 
Saxbe,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Tow- 
er) : 
8.  3470.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  5,  6,  and 
7  of  the  Federal  WaUr  Pollution  Control  Act, 
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as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  Scott  ( for  himself.  Mr  Cocpta. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr   Baku.  Mr  Bcll- 

MON.  Mr.   BKNNrrr.  Mr.   Boccs.  Mr. 

BaooKE.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 

EaviN.   Mr    Fannin.   Mr.   Fonc.   Mr. 

OoLOWATU.  Mr.  OanriN.   Mr    OtTm- 

NET.  Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  JoaoAN  of  Idaho. 

Mr.   MclNTTae.   Mr    Mansfield.   Mr. 

MiLLxa.    Mr     Mcndt.    Mr.    Mu«pht. 

Mr.     Nelson.     Mr.     Packwooo.    Mr. 

PcAasoN.  Mr  Pe«ct.  Mr.  PaorrT.  Mr. 

Saxbe.  Mr  ScHWEiKEa.  Mr.  Smith  of 

Illinois.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Tow- 

Ea)  : 
S.  3471.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1.  3.  10. 
and  13  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself.  Mr  Coopsa. 

Mr.  Rajtdolph.  Mr.  Bakce.  Mr.  Bell- 

MON.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.   Boccs.  Mr. 

BaooKX,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 

EaviN.   Mr    Fannin.   Mr    Fonc.   Mr 

OoLDWATEa,  Mr.  OaiTTiN.   Mr.   Otm- 

NET.  Mr.  jAVTTS.  MT.  JORD^N  Of  IdahO. 

Mr.   MclNTxaE.   Mr    Mansfield.   Mr. 

MiLLEa.    Mr.    Mwndt.    Mr.    MuaPHT. 

Mr.     Nelson.     Mr.     Pacxwood,    Mr. 

Peakson.  Mr  Peect.  Mr.  Paotrrr,  Mr. 

Saxbx.  Mr  ScHWEiKEE.  Mr.  Smith  of 

Illinois,  Mr    Stevens,  and  Mr.  Tow- 

ni): 

S.  3473.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8  of  the 

Federal    Water    Pollution    Control    Act.    as 

amended,    and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Scott  when  he  Intro- 
ducect  the  bills  appears  later  In  the  RECoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  requeat)  : 
S.  3473.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnxtson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
RECoao  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PELL   (for  himself,   Mr.  Ya«- 
BoaoTTCH.   Mr.    Randolph,   Mr.   Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Eaclx- 
TON.      Mr.      Ceanston,      and      Mr. 
Httchks)  : 
S.  3474.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation   Act    of    1965.    the    NaUonal    Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 


S.  3465— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  CONTROL  THE  DISSEMINA- 
TION OP  OBSCENE  MAIL  MATTER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  year  the 
Post  OCQce  Department  received  over 
200.000  complaints  from  Americans  who 
received  unsolicited  obscene  materials 
through  the  mails.  This  figure  represents 
50,000  more  complaints  than  the  Post 
Office  received  in  1968.  And  there  are  no 
hopeful  signs  indicating  that  there  will 
be  fewer  complaints  in  1970. 

The  group  responsible  for  the  steady 
Increase  in  the  flow  of  pornography 
through  the  mail  is  a  clique  of  about  15 
large  distributors  who  are  located  in  var- 
ious sections  of  the  country.  These  15 
distributors  account  for  95  percent  of 
the  unsolicited  mail-order  trafSc  in  por- 
nography. In  their  reckless  greed  to  satu- 
rate the  market,  the  pomographers  have 
added  to  their  mailing  lists  the  names  of 
millions  of  children. 


But  pornography  distributors  are  quite 
unconcerned  with  that  fact.  They  con- 
tinue to  forward  unsolicited  samples  from 
their  pornography  filth  yards  without 
stopping  to  Investigate  the  age  of  the 
recipients. 

As  a  result,  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  been  reeling  under  the  strain  of  proc- 
essing complaints,  which  until  a  few 
years  ago  amounted  only  to  an  embar- 
rassed whisper  of  protest,  but  which  at 
this  moment  are  indignant  roars  of  out- 
rage. 

The  problem  has  been  made  so  un- 
manageable because  two  of  the  Federal 
sUtutes,  18  United  States  Code,  sections 
1461  and  1463,  were  simply  not  formu- 
lated to  deal  with  unsolicited  pornog- 
raphy. 

Under  sections  1461  and  1463,  by  the 
time  the  obscenity  complaint  can  be  proc- 
essed and  a  lengthy  trial  completed,  the 
damage  has  already  been  done.  So,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a  remedy,  albeit  a 
slow  and  often  ineffective  one,  is  avail- 
able, it  Is  no  consolation  to  the  angry 
parent  of  a  child  who  has  just  opened  a 
letter  whose  contents  are  blatantly  por- 
nographic. 

Both  section  1461,  which  deals  with 
obscenity  through  the  mails,  and  sec- 
tion 1463.  which  deals  with  it  when  It  is 
sent  on  the  outside  of  packages  or  en- 
velopes, have  been  on  the  books  for  some 
time. 

And  they  have  been  precise  enough 
to  secure  convictions  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  pornography  distributors. 
But  the  criminal  penalties  attached 
to  both  section  1461  and  section  1463 
have  not  mollified  the  audacity  nor  cur- 
tailed the  activities  of  giant  pomog- 
raphers.  So.  despite  the  fact  that  10 
pomographers  are  now  imder  Federal  In- 
dictments awaiting  trial,  and  one  is  ap- 
pealing a  conviction,  business  goes  on  as 
usual. 

The  criminal  penalties  of  sections 
1461  and  1463  which  are  imposed  after 
the  fact  are  Just  not  working. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  this  problem,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  which  will  create  within  the 
Post  Office  Department  a  Bureau  of  Ob- 
scenity Control  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  pornography  before  it  reaches  Ameri- 
can hemes. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  I  propose  will 
effectively  eliminate  the  majority  of  un- 
solicited pornography  which  is  today 
flooding  the  mails  of  America. 

The  bill  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

It  creates  within  the  Post  Office  a  spe- 
cial Bureau  of  Obscenity  Control,  whose 
task  it  will  be  to  police  the  massive  traf- 
fic in  unsolicited  smut  which  now  per- 
vades the  United  States. 

This  Bureau  shall  operate  before  the 
fact:  that  is.  before  these  materials  are 
mailed  to  individuals  who  have  not  re- 
quested them. 

If  a  pornography  distributor  or  one  of 
his  employees  has  violated  one  of  the 
existing  Federal  obscenity  statutes 
within  the  past  3  years,  he  will  be  re- 
quired by  this  bill  to  submit  a  sample 
to  the  Bureau  of  Obscenity  Control  of 
all  new  sexually  oriented  materials  which 
he  intends  to  distribute  unsolicited  In  the 
malls. 


After  receiving  the  sample  of  mate- 
rials, the  Bureau  shall  review  its  con- 
tents, and  if  the  Bureau  determines  that 
the  material  is  obscene,  the  Bureau  shall 
recommend  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
civil  action  be  instituted  to  prevent  the 
material  from  being  mailed. 

After  the  materials  are  submitted  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  his  inspection 
and  review,  he  must  make  the  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  probable  cause  exists 
for  obscenity.  If  he  agrees,  and  he  need 
not  do  so.  with  the  Bureau  of  Obscenity 
Control,  he  must  institute  an  action 
against  the  pornography  distributor  in 
the  Federal  District  Court  within  2  days 
of  receiving  the  article  from  the  Bureau. 
Following  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
the  courts  and  the  Attorney  General 
must  follow  a  rigid  timetable  at  every 
level  of  the  proceedings. 

The  trial  must  begin  in  the  district 
court  1  day  after  the  defendant  files  his 
answer  to  the  pleadings  submitted  by 
the  Attorney  General.  If  either  of  the 
parties  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
district  court,  the  court  of  appeals  shall 
hold  a  hearing  no  later  than  6  days  after 
the  notice  of  appeal  has  been  filed. 

If  further  appeal  is  taken,  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  required  to  review  the  material 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  timetable  is  sim- 
ple: to  provide  both  a  speedy  and  fair 
judicial  review  of  the  issue  of  obscenity. 
If  the  issue  is  disposed  of  in  this  fashion, 
pornography  distributors  will  not  be 
heard  to  complain  that  the  regulation 
amounts  to  a  prior  restraint  which  does 
not  give  them  access  to  the  courts  on  the 
matter. 

If  the  Attorney  General  wins  the  case, 
the  result  is  that  the  material  cannot  be 
mailed,  and  the  pornography  distributor 
will  be  required  to  submit  samples  of 
material  for  3  additional  years  from  the 
date  of  final  determination  of  obscenity 
under  this  bill. 

Any  group  which  operates  under  the 
disability  Imposed  by  having  been  ohi- 
victed  under  one  of  the  Federal  mailing 
statutes  shall  continue  to  submit  sam- 
ples to  the  Bureau  for  3  yesws  following 
service  of  a  prison  sentence  or  payment 
of  a  fine  imposed  for  violation  of  Fed- 
eral obscenity  statutes.  If  there  are  no 
Intervening  convictions,  then  the  dis- 
tributor's good  behavior  will  enable  him 
to  resume  normal  mailing  without  fol- 
lowing the  submission  procedures  re- 
quired by  conviction  under  sections  1461 
and  1463.  or  for  violation  of  the  submis- 
sion procedures  of  this  bill. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  no  man- 
ner does  the  Post  Office  Department 
Bureau  of  Obscenity  Control  participate 
In  the  adversary  proceedings  before  the 
courts.  It  operates  merely  as  a  conduit 
to  the  Attorney  General's  Office.  Thus, 
the  Department  of  Justice  makes  the 
ultimate  decision  on  whether  probable 
cause  for  obscenity  exists  and  on 
whether  to  try  the  case  before  the 
courts. 

Within  the  bill,  additional  safeguards 
are  provided  to  remove  any  possible 
charge  of  overregulation  which  could  re- 
sult in  removing  the  materials  from  the 
mall  by  default. 

For  example,  if  the  unsolicited  ma- 
terial Is  a  periodical,  it  may  prove  bur- 
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densome  to  submit  it  each  week  or  every 
2  weeks  if  It  is  distributed  more  fre- 
quently than  monthly.  Therefore,  if  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  thinks  it  ad- 
visable, he  may  exempt  any  company  or 
individual  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
comply,  from  the  terms  of  ttiis  act. 

This  exemption  clause  will  also  serve 
to  protect  the  rank-and-file  employees 
of  distributors  of  unsolicited  pornog- 
raphy. For,  If  an  association  or  corpo- 
ration is  convicted  under  section  1461  or 
1463,  and  its  employees  later  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  the  new  employer, 
if  he  can  show  that  he  Is  not  in  the 
pornography  business,  is  not  penalized 
for  hiring  an  individual  formerly  em- 
ployed by  a  convicted  pomographer. 

In  addition,  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation will  produce  some  attendant 
effects. 

For  example,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
knowledge  that  an  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  overseeing  and  evaluating  the 
quality  of  each  bit  of  unsolicited  mate- 
rial will  encourage  a  good  deal  of  self- 
policing  among  those  who  sell  sexually 
oriented  materitds  through  the  mails. 
They  will  strive  to  avoid  even  the  first 
prosecution  imder  sections  1461  and 
1463  because  of  the  additional  burden 
which  attaches  to  any  conviction  under 
those  statutes;  hence,  I  suspect  that  the 
workload  of  the  Bureau  will  decrease 
after  the  first  3  years. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  legislation 
will  provide  an  effective  method  of  deal- 
ing with  unsolicited  pornography. 

It  will  eliminate  and  screen  such 
materials  so  that  much  that  is  objec- 
tionable will  not  be  delivered  to  the 
homes  of  Americans. 

It  will  also  act  as  a  deterrent  to  those 
distributors  who  until  now  have  been 
quite  careless  in  the  manner  and  meth- 
od in  which  they  have  operated.  For 
rather  than  undergo  several  court  bat- 
tles merely  to  distribute  their  product, 
they  may  well  choose  to  cease  the  prac- 
tice of  Intruding,  without  invitation, 
into  American  homes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  can 
be  acted  upon  in  the  near  future,  for  it  Is 
painfully  apparent  that  what  we  do  not 
proscribe  by  law.  we  accept. 

Thus,  by  not  acting,  we  are  aiding  the 
hyperactive  perverters  of  the  mind.  For 
the  sad  fact  is  that  the  enormous  suc- 
cess of  these  invaders  of  privacy,  like 
the  success  of  destroyers  of  freedom.  Is 
only  possible  when  those  who  should  be 
heard  in  its  defense  are  silent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3465)  to  control  the  dis- 
semination of  obscene  mail  matter,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dodo,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3465 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
chapter  3  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


'■$310.  Bureau  of  Obscenity  Control 

"(a)  There  Is  established  within  the  Post 
Office  Department,  as  a  part  of  the  depart- 
mental service,  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Obscenity  Control.  The  Bureau 
shall  be  headed  by  a  director  appointed  by 
the  Postmaster  General.  The  Bureau  shall  be 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

"(b)  The  Bureau  shall  be  responsible  for 
reviewing  sexual  material  submitted  to  It  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4011 
of  this  title." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter.  Im- 
mediately preceding  section  310,  Is  amended 
by  InserUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fonowlng 
new  Item: 

"310.  Bttread  of  Obscenity  Control" 
(b)   Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item : 

"(130)  DzRCCTOR,  BxntXAU  or  Obscenitt  Con- 
trol, Post  Office  Department" 
Sec.  2.  (a)   Chapter  51  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  4011.    Review  of  obscene  maU  matter 

"(a)  (1)  Any  person  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense under  section  1461.  1463,  or  1466  of  title 
18  who  engages  in  the  business  of  preparing 
for  himself  or.  If  employed  In  a  managerial 
position  of  the  business  of  another  person, 
for  that  other  person,  sexual  material  to  be 
mailed,  shall,  prior  to  mailing,  submit  during 
the  3  years  following  the  completion  of  serv- 
ing of  a  sentence  or  the  payment  of  a  fine 
(If  a  fine  only  Is  Imposed)  as  a  result  of  any 
such  conviction,  a  sample  of  each  different 
article  of  such  material  to  the  Bureau  of  Ob- 
scenity Control,  If  any  copy  of  the  article 
Is  to  be  sent  to  anyone  who  has  not  requested 
It. 

"(2)  The  director  of  the  Bureau  may,  In 
his  discretion,  exempt  a  person  from  submit- 
ting a  sample  of  any  article  required  to  be 
submitted  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  If  a  pubUcatlon  Is  Issued  more  often 
than  once  a  month,  only  one  sample  of  the 
proposed  contents  for  one  Issue  for  each 
month,  as  selected  by  the  Bureau.  Is  required 
to  be  submitted  under  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Within  2  days  after  the  sample  has 
been  submitted,  the  Bureau  shan  And  wheth- 
er the  article  Is  obscene  and  notify  the 
person  submitting  the  sample  of  Its  finding. 
"(c)  (1)  If  the  Bureau  finds  that  the  ar- 
ticle la  obscene,  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to  file  a 
civil  action,  and  the  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized  to  file  such  action.  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
whether  the  article  is  obscene.  The  civil  ac- 
tion shall  be  filed  not  later  than  2  days  after 
the  Bureau  has  foimd  the  article  to  be 
obscene. 

"(2)  The  civil  action  may  be  brought  by 
the  United  States  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  judicial  district  In 
which  the  person  submitting  the  sample 
resides  or  Is  found;  In  which  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  preparing  the  article  to 
be  mailed  Is  located;  or  to  which  such  ma- 
terial Is  to  be  sent. 

"(d)  (1)  Within  1  day  after  the  defendant 
has  filed  his  answer,  the  trial  shall  be  held 
unless  the  defendant  requests  a  later  date.  A 
judgment  rendered  In  a  trial  and  before  the 
court  shall  be  entered  not  later  than  2  days 
after  completion  of  the  trial.  Unless  required 
to  be  entered  sooner,  a  judgment  rendered  In 
a  trial  by  jury  shall  be  entered  not  later  than 

2  days  after  the  jury  has  returned  Its  ver- 
dict or  has  made  special  findings. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  any  motion  sub- 
sequent to  trial  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 

3  days  after  judgment  has  been  entered.  The 
court  shall  rule  on  each  such  motion  not 
later  than  3  days  after  the  motion  has  been 
filed. 


"(e)  (1)  The  United  States  has  1  day  after 
entry  of  judgment  or  after  any  motion  filed 
subsequent  to  trial  has  been  disposed  of, 
whichever  is  later,  to  file  a  notice  of  appeal. 
"(2)  Unless  the  defendant  In  the  trial 
court  requests  additional  time  or  unless  a 
question  of  law  has  been  certified  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  court  of  appeals  shall 
bold  a  hearing  not  later  than  6  days  after 
notice  of  appeal  has  been  filed.  Not  later 
than  8  days  after  such  notice  has  been  filed, 
the  court  shall  render  Its  decision  whether 
the  article  Is  obscene. 

"(f)  A  determination  whether  to  review  a 
case  before  a  court  of  appeals  under  this 
section,  and  the  review  and  decision  of  any 
such  case,  shall  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

"(g)  AU  copies  of  an  article  of  any  sexual 
material  submitted  under  this  section  and 
finally  determined  to  be  obscene  are  non- 
mailable matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or  de- 
Uvered  by  mall,  and.  If  mailed,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  the  Postmaster  General  directs. 
"(h)    The   provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  (rel&tlng  to  administrative  proce- 
dure) and  chapter  7  (relating  to  Judicial  re- 
view) of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  provisions  of  this  section. 
"(1)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  'person'  has  the  same  meaning  given 
It  In  section  l  of  title  1; 

"(2)  'sexual  material'  means  any  matter 
which — 

"(A)  Is  tangible.  Including  any  device,  and 
used  or  adapted,  or  capable  of  being  used  or 
adapted,  to  depict  or  arouse  (through  read- 
ings, sound,  touch,  or  observation)  nudity. 
Interest  In  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  sexual 
excitement,  or  sadomasochistic  abuse;  or 

"(B)  solicits  or  offers  to  send  matter  of 
the  type  described  In  clause  (A)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(3)  'nudity  means  the  showing  of  the 
human  male  or  female  genitals,  pubic  area, 
or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  full  opaque 
covering,  the  female  breasts  with  less  than 
a  fuUy  opaque  covering  of  any  portion  be- 
low the  top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  depletion  of 
covered  male  genitals  in  a  dlscemlbly  turgid 
state; 

"(4)  'sexual  conduct'  means  acts  of  mas- 
turbation, homosexuality,  sexual  Intercourse, 
physical  contact  with  a  person's  clothed  or 
unclothed  genitals,  pubic  area,  or  buttocks, 
or.  In  the  case  of  a  female,  physical  contact 
with  her  breast; 

"(5)  'sexual  excitement'  means  the  con- 
dition of  human  male  or  female  genitals  In 
a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or  arousal; 

"(6)  'sadomasochistic  abuse'  means  flagel- 
lation or  torture  by  or  upon  a  person  clad 
In  undergarments,  a  mask,  or  bizarre  cos- 
tume, or  the  condition  of  being  fettered, 
bound,  or  otherwise  physically  restrained 
on  the  part  of  one  so  clothed;  and 

"(7)   any  sexual  material  Is  obscene  If — 
"(A)   the  dominant  theme  or  purpose  of 
the  material  taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  a 
prurient  Interest  In  sex; 

"(B)  the  material  Is  patently  offensive  be- 
cause It  affronts  contemporary  community 
standards  relating  to  the  description  or  rep- 
resentation of  sexual  matters;  and 

"(C)  the  material  Is  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter,  imme- 
diately preceding  section  4001,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item : 

"4011.  Review  of  Obscene  Mail  Matter" 
Sec  3.  (a)  Chapter  71  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1466.  Mailing  of  Obscene  Mail  Matter 
"(a)  Any  person  who  fails  to  submit,  as 
required  by  section  4011  of  title  39.  a  sam- 
ple of  each  different  article  of  sexiial  mate- 
rial to  the  Bureau  of  Obscenity  Control,  Post 
Office  Department,  shall  be  fined  for  each 
sample  not  so  submitted  not  more  than  $10,- 
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000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  10  year*, 
or  both." 

"(b)  Any  person  who  malls  any  article 
determined  to  b«  obscene  under  such  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  for  each  copy  of  such 
article  so  mailed  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  Imme- 
diately preceding  section  1461.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"14M.  Maiunc  or  OaacBitB  Man,  Mattkm" 

Ssc.  4.  Sections  2  and  3  are  effective  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
Act. 


S.  3466  THROUGH  S.  3472— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CONTROL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  decade 
of  the  1970's  may  well  be  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  period  in  which  Americans 
set  out  to  save  America  for  future  Amer- 
icans, and  for  themselves. 

Or  it  may  be  known  to  those  who  sur- 
vived as  the  period  in  which  America 
betrayed  its  heritage,  its  present,  and 
its  future. 

Much  of  the  blame  or  the  praise  for 
the  ultimate  decision  will  rest  with  us  in 
this  Chamber,  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  House,  and  with  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  President  has  now  taken  the  first 
step  down  the  road  that  leads  to  conserv- 
ing America  and  improving  America  and 
restoring  America's  environment. 

He  has  taken  the  lead  with  a  message 
that  promises  Americans  the  most  mas- 
sive cleanup  job  in  history — the  Job  of 
cleaning  up  our  air.  cleaning  up  our 
water,  cleaning  up  the  waste  and  rub- 
bish and  litter  from  off  our  land. 

He  has  taken  the  lead  by  sending  to 
the  Congress  a  package  of  seven  bills 
which  promises  to  do  the  Job  he  has 
pledged  will  be  done  by  his  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  today 
to  Introduce  in  the  Senate  those  bills. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  talk  for  a  mo- 
ment about  the  proposals  embodied  in 
the  Presidents  message  and  in  the  legis- 
lation I  introduce  today. 

I  will  not  try  to  enumerate  these  bills 
in  their  order  of  importance.  All  are 
important.  All  are  part  of  a  whole.  All 
are  essential  to  the  task  at  hand. 

However,  the  most  talked  about  bill  is 
the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  that  will  provide 
$4  billion  in  Federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  plants  during 
the  next  4  years. 

During  this  same  period  the  bill  pro- 
poses that  local  governments  will  con- 
tribute another  $6  billion,  making  this 
a  $10  biUion  program.  Administration 
studies  show  that  this  amoimt  is  sufB- 
cient  to  eliminate  existing  waste  treat- 
ment deficiencies  in  our  Nation's  towns 
and  cities. 

This  is  the  bill,  Mr.  President,  that 
can  do  more  than  any  single  piece  of 
legislation  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and 
offshore  areas  which  are  now  polluted 
and  repolluted  daily  by  raw  sewage  and 
industrial  wastes.  If  we  do  not  pass  it 
this  year,  next  year  could  be  too  late  for 
some  of  our  streams  and  lakes. 

A  second  bill  is  designed  to  asstire  that 
adequate  financing  will  be  available  for 


State  and  local  governments  to  partici- 
pate in  this  massive  program.  To  do  this 
the  President  is  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Environmental  Financing 
Authority  to  assure  that  local  communi- 
ties will  be  able  to  obtain  enough  capital 
on  favorable  terms. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  legislation 
no  municipality  will  be  prevented  from 
building  or  improving  its  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  because  of  inability  to 
finance  such  a  project. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  identify  communities  that 
are  unable  to  finance  at  reasonable  rates 
the  local  share  of  approved  waste  treat- 
ment grant  projects.  The  Secretary 
would  guarantee  timely  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  obligations  that 
are  sold  to  the  Environmental  Financing 
Authority  for  this  purpose.  The  Author- 
ity would  obtain  funds  to  make  these 
purchases  by  issuing  its  own  taxable 
obligations  in  the  capital  market  in  large 
enough  blocks  to  provide  favorable  re- 
ception. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  also  be  authorized  to  purchase 
EFA  obligations,  thus  assuring  avail- 
ability of  funds  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Authority. 

The  interest  rate  at  which  EFA  would 
purchase  State  and  local  obligations 
would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
current  yields  on  comparable  Federal  ob- 
ligations, obligations  issued  by  EIFA.  and 
municipal  obligations.  The  Treasury 
would  make  a  differential  payment  to 
EFA  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
Interest  received  on  the  tax-exempt 
bonds  purchase  and  the  Interest  paid  on 
the  taxable  bonds  issued. 

The  Authority  would  have  a  five-man 
Board  of  Directors,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  Chairman.  Each  Direc- 
tor will  be  a  Government  employee  who 
would  not  receive  additional  compen- 
sation. Initial  capital  will  be  advanced 
by  the  Treasiu7.  EFA  would  be  author- 
ized to  charge  fees  for  Its  commitments 
and  other  services  that  are  adequate  to 
cover  all  expenses  and  to  provide  for  ac- 
cumulation of  contingency  reserves.  EFA 
would  be  required  to  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  its  operations. 

Two  companion  measures  in  the  area 
of  water  pollution  will  provide  for  swift, 
effective  enforcement  of  pollution  con- 
trol measures  and  will  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  new  flexibility  to  conduct 
the  necessary  study,  research  and  in- 
vestigations Into  new  and  better  pollu- 
tion control  programs  and  methods. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  provide  for  effective  enforcement 
of  our  pollution  laws  If  we  are  to  ctirb  the 
polluters. 

The  administration  bill  wUl  do  that  In 
a  variety  of  ways  including  fines  of  up  to 
$10,000  a  day  against  polluters  who  fall 
to  take  remedial  action.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  want,  and  In  fact  de- 
mand, this  kind  of  tough  approach 
against  those  who  are  fouling  our  rivers 
and  lakes. 

In  the  area  of  research,  a  small  annual 
appropriation  is  sought  In  order  to  make 
sure  we  advance  constantly  in  our 
methods  of  controlling  and  treating  efflu- 
ent and  industrial  waste. 

Mr.  President,  as  Important  as  clean 


water  Is  pure  air.  That  air  Is  polluted 
dally  by  the  millions  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  that  have  become  such  necessities 
to  our  modem  society.  That  pollution  is 
added  to  by  thousands  of  Industrial 
plants  and  factories  that  dally  spew  ad- 
ditional tons  of  pollutants  into  our  skies. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
provide  for  new.  stringent  pollution  con- 
trols on  automobiles  and  will  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  standards  governing 
the  composition  of  fuels  and  fuel  addi- 
tives. 

The  bill  will  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  pollution  standards  for 
factories  and  plants  which  contribute 
significantly  to  the  pollution  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  sixth  bill  I  Introduce 
today  deals  with  solid  waste. 

We  here  In  America  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  being  literally  buried  In  our 
own  garbage  and  litter.  Ours  Is  a  use- 
and- throw -away  society.  Disposable  cans 
and  bottles,  vast  quantities  of  paper,  ob- 
solete and  worn-out  equipment  of  all 
kinds  litter  our  landscape. 

One  way  to  combat  this  vast  accu- 
mulation of  trash  and  Junk  is  to  reclaim 
reusable  metals,  plastics,  ceramics,  glass, 
paper,  and  the  like. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  will  provide 
for  investigations  and  research  Into  ways 
and  means  of  making  such  reclamation 
profitable.  It  will  give  special  attention  to 
the  problem  of  junk  autos  which  are  be- 
coming an  evermore  major  problem  in 
our  land. 

Under  the  bill,  studies  and  research 
will  be  conducted  by  a  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  which  this  bill  will 
set  up.  The  Council  will  report  annually 
to  the  President  the  results  of  its  research 
and  will  recommend  necessary  legislation 
or  executive  action. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  several  of  us 
In  the  Senate  will  Introduce  for  the  Pres- 
ident a  bill  that  will  take  unused  or  un- 
derused Federal  lands  and  make  them 
available  for  optimum  use. 

This  bill  specifically  will  make  surplus 
Federal  lands  available  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  park  and  recreation 
purposes  at  discount  prices. 

And  it  will  insure  that  proceeds  from 
such  sales  go  to  pay  the  cost  of  reloca- 
tion of  Federal  activities  on  that  property 
and  to  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund. 

So  here  we  have  it,  Mr.  President.  A 
package  of  seven  bills  that  open  the  door 
to  a  cleaner,  better  America. 

Obviously,  these  bills  will  not  do  all 
that  must  be  done  for  all  time.  But  they 
are  a  major  beginning  at  a  time  when  a 
beginning  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this  body 
begin  work  immediately  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  that  we  pass  them  as  early  in 
this  session  as  possible. 

Every  day  we  delay  makes  the  Job  of 
cleaning  up  our  Nation  that  much  harder. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  much  longer. 

Mr.  President.  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  seven  bills,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bills,  together  with  explanatory  material, 
be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
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and  explanatory  material  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  One  of  these  bills  sets 
up  the  Environmental  Financial  Admin- 
istration. Obviously,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  some  respon- 
sibility for  that  particular  bill.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
bill  be  consecutively  referred,  first  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  then  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  <S.  3466)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  so  as  to  extend  Its  duration,  pro- 
vide for  national  standards  of  ambient 
air  quality,  expedite  enforcement  of  air 
pollution  control  standards,  authorize 
regulation  of  fuels  and  fuel  additives, 
provide  for  Improved  controls  over  motor 
vehicle  emissions,  establish  standards  ap- 
plicable to  dangerous  emissions  from 
stationary  sources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  RicotD,  as  follows: 

S.  3466 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970". 

EXTENSION    or    DURATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
104(c»  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857b-l 
(c) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1970."  and 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  "and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years". 

(b»  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
tJS.C.  18671)  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"and",  and  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  ".  and  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  and  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years". 

TESTOJO    or    MOTOB    VKHICUES    AND   ENGINES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (*)  of  section  206 
Of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1887f-5)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
"Upon  application  of  the  manufacturer,  the" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The";  by 
striking  out  "such  manufacturer"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  manufacturer"; 
and  by  Inserting  after  "not  lesa  than  one 
year"  In  the  second  sentenoe  thereof  "(except 
as  provided  under  subsection   (c))". 

(b)  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  ".  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c)". 

(c)  Such  section  206  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  subeectlon  (b)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  (1)  In  order  to  determine  whether  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines 
being  manufactured  by  a  manufacturer  are 
In  fact  constructed  In  all  material  respects 
substantially  the  same  as  the  test  vehicle  or 
engine,  the  Secretary  la  authorized  to  test 
such  vehicles  or  engines.  Such  teste  may  be 
conducted  by  the  Secretaary  dlrecUy  or.  in 
accordance  with  condition*  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  by  the  manufactxirer. 

"(2)  If.  baaed  on  such  tests  conducted  on 
a  representative  sample  of  such  vehicles  or 
engines,  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
vehicles  or  engines  do  not  conform  with  the 
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regulations  In  effect  on  the  date  the  cer- 
tificate of  conformity  was  Issued,  he  may 
revoke  such  certificate  and  so  notify  the 
manufacturer.  Such  revocation  shall  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  new  motor  vehicles  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engines  manufactured 
after  the  date  of  such  notification  and  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  that  ve- 
hicles and  engines  being  manufactured  by 
the  manufacturer  do  conform  to  such  regu- 
lations. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
manufaujturer,  are  authorized  (A)  to  enter, 
at  reasonable  times,  any  factory,  or  other 
business  or  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  tests  of  vehicles  or  engines  com- 
ing off  the  production  line,  or  (B)  to  In- 
spect, at  reasonable  times,  records,  files, 
papers,  and  processes,  controls,  and  faculties 
used  by  such  manufacturer  In  conducting 
tests  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  A 
separate  notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such 
Inspection,  but  a  notice  shall  not  be  required 
for  each  entry  made  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  Inspection.  Each  such  Inspection 
shall  be  commenced  and  completed  with  rea- 
sonable promptness." 

(d)  The  heading  of  such  section  206  Is 
amended  to  read:  "Compliance  Testing  and 
Certification  " . 

(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsecUon  (a)  of 
section  203  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857f-2)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "It  Is  in  conformity 
with"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
manufacture  Is  covered  by  a  certificate  of 
conformity  Issued  (and  In  effect)  under". 

( f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shsOl  apply  In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  engines  manufactured  after  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

IMPORTATION   OP   VXHICLKS  AND  ENGINES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  203  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857 
f-2)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(In  the  case  of 
any  person,  except  as  provided  by  regulation 
of  the  Secretary) ."  after  "conunerce.  or";  and 
by  striking  out  "United  States  for  sale  or  re- 
sale" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "by  a  manufacturer"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "of  Imported  by  any 
person". 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  212  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857f-7)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Except  with  respect  to  vehicles  or  engines 
Ipjported  or  offered  for  Importation,  the"; 
and  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ";  and  with  respect  to  ImporUd  vehi- 
cles or  engines,  such  terms  mean  s  motor 
vehicle  and  engine,  respectively,  manufac- 
tured after  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  section  202". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
sbaU  apply  in  the  case  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  engines  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day 
foUowlng  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REGISTRATION    AND    REGULATION    OF    FTJELS    AND 
FUEL   ADOrriVKS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  210  of 
such  Act  (42  US.C.  1857f-6c)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  des- 
ignate any  fuel  (which,  for  pxirpoees  of  this 
section,  means  only  fuel  Intended  for  use  In 
the  transportation  of  any  person  or  thing) 
or  fuel  additive,  and  after  such  date  or  dates 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  him,  no  manufac- 
tiirer  or  processor  of  any  such  fuel  or  fuel 
additive  may  sell  or  deliver  It  unless  the 
manufacturer  of  such  fuel  or  fuel  additive 
has  provided  the  Secretary  with  the  Infor- 
mation required  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  and  unless  such  fuel  or  fuel  addi- 


tive has  been  registered  with  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section." 

(b)  Section  210  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f), 
respectively,  and  by  adding  after  subeiec- 
Uon  (a)  the  following  new  subeectlon: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  on  the  basis  of 
Information  obtained  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  or  any  other  Information 
available  to  him.  establish  standards  respect- 
ing the  composition  or  the  chemical  or  phys- 
ical properties  of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive 
to  assure  that  such  fuel  or  fuel  additive 
will  not  cause  or  contribute  to  emissions 
which  would  endanger  the  public  health  or 
welfare,  or  Impair  the  performance  of  any 
emission  control  device  or  system  which  Is  In 
general  use  or  likely  to  be  In  general  use  (on 
any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine 
subject  to  this  title)  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  controlling  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions from  such  vehicle  or  engine.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  such  standards  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations — 

"(A)  prohibiting  the  manufacture  for  sale, 
the  sale,  the  offering  for  sale,  or  the  deUvery 
of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive;  or 

"(B)  limiting  the  composition  or  chemical 
or  physical  properties,  or  Imftoelng  any  con- 
ditions applicable  to  the  use  of.  such  fuel 
or  fuel  additive  (including  the  maximum 
quantity  of  any  fuel  component  or  fuel  ad- 
ditive that  may  be  used  or  the  manner  of 
such  use). 

(c)  The  subsection  of  section  210  herein 
redesignated  as  subsection  (c)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "For  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing standards  under  subsection  (b) .  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  the  manufacturer  of  any 
fuel  or  fuel  additive  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation as  Is  reasonable  and  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  emissions  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  fuel  or  fuel  additive  or  the  effect  of 
such  use  on  the  performance  of  any  emis- 
sion control  device  or  system  which  Is  In 
general  use  or  likely  to  be  In  general  use  (on 
any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine 
subject  to  this  Act)  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  controlling  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions from  such  vehicle  or  engine.  If  the  In- 
formation so  submitted  establishes  that  tox- 
ic emissions  or  emissions  of  unknown  or  un- 
certain toxicity  result  from  the  use  of  the 
fuel  or  fuel  additive,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire the  submission  within  a  reasonable 
time  of  such  sdentlflc  data  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  prescribe  to  enable  him  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  such  emis- 
sions wlU  adversely  affect  the  pubUc  health 
or  welfare.  To  the  extent  reasonably  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
such  requirements  for  submlsslcm  of  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  fuel  additive 
shall  not  be  Imposed  on  the  manufacturer 
of  any  such  additive  Intended  solely  for  use 
In  a  fuel  only  by  the  manufacturer  thereof. 
Among  other  types  of  Information,  the  Secre- 
tary shall";  by  Inserting  In  clause  (2)  "the 
description  of  any  analytical  technique  that 
can  be  used  to  detect  and  measure  such  ad- 
ditive m  fuel,"  after  "above,";  by  striking 
out  In  su(di  clause  "to  the  extent  such  In- 
formation Is  available  or  becomes  available."; 
by  striking  out  "clauses  (1)  and  (2)"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  provisions  of  this  subsection"; 
and  by  striking  out  "such  fuel  additive"  in 
such  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"such  fuel  or  fuel  additive". 

(d)  The  subsection  of  section  210  herein 
redesignated  as  subsection  (d)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  between  the  first  and  second 
sentences  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  may  disseminate  any  Information, 
obtained  from  reports  or  otherwise,  which 
Is  not  covered  by  section  1906  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  which  will  con- 
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tribute  to  scientific  or  public  understand- 
ing or  the  relationship  between  the  chemlc»l 
or  physical  properties  or  rueU  or  ruel  ad- 
ditives and  their  contribution  to  the  problem 
or  air  pollution."  the  first  sentence  or  such 
subsection  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (b)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)". 

(e)  The  subsection  or  section  210  herein 
redesignated  as  subsection  (e)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  adding  "or  subsection  (b) "  aTter 
•subsecUon  (a)";  and  (3)  by  strUlng  out 
"$1.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•10,000". 

<f)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(e)(2)  or  thU  section  shall  be  effective 
wlt»i  respect  to  any  ruel  or  fuel  additive  to 
which  a  regulation  Issued  under  subsection 
la)  of  section  210  of  such  Act  or  a  stand- 
ard establUhed  under  subsection  ibi  of  such 
section,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  applies. 

NATIONAL    *»    QVAtrrT    STANDAaDS 

Sec    6    Section  107  or  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1857C-2)  Is  amended  to  read  as  roUows: 
"NATioHAL  am  aUAi.rrT  wrAtmAMM 

"Sic.  107  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  arter 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendment* 
of  1970.  but  In  no  event  later  than  the  close 
of  the  slxtb  calendar  month  after  the  month 
in  which  such  enactment  occurs,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  after  consultaUon  with  appropri- 
ate advisory  committees  and  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  proposed  regulations  establishing 
nationally  appUcable  sUndards  of  ambient 
air  quality  for  any  pollutant  or  combination 
of  pollutants  which  he  determines  endanger 
or  may  endanger  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare and  allow  a  reasonable  time  ror  com- 
ment thereon  by  Interested  parties.  After 
considering  such  comments  and  other  rele- 
vant mrormaUon.  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate  He  may  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  by  regulaUon  simi- 
larly prescribed,  extend  such  standards  to 
other  poUutanis  or  otherwise  revise  such 
standards. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  establishing 
or  revising  standards  under  subsecUon  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall,  after  consultaUon  with 
appropriate  advisory  committees  and  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  Issue  to  ap- 
propriate air  pollution  control  agencies  in- 
formation on  those  recommended  pollution 
control  techniques  the  appllcaUon  of  which 
Is  necessary  to  achieve  such  standards  of  air 
quality  at  the  earliest  pracUcable  time  Such 
information  shall  include  daU  relating  to 
technology  and  costs  of  emission  control  The 
recommendations  shall  also  Include  such  data 
as  are  available  on  the  latest  available  tech- 
nology and  economic  feasibility  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution.  Such  Issuance  shall  be  an- 
nounced In  the  Federal  Register  and  copies 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  general 
public." 

Aia  «UAiJTT  axANDAans  and  abatimint  of  aib 
poixcmoN 

Sec.  7  (a)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsecUon  (c)  of  section  108  of  such  Act 
(42  0.S.C.  1857d)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'•(c)(1)  If.  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  has.  pursuant  to  section  107.  es- 
tablished standards  of  ambient  air  quality 
and  Issued  recommended  control  techniques 
thervfor — 

"(A)  any  State  or  any  interstate  air  poUu- 
Uon  control  agency,  within  BO  dayv  after 
such  date,  files  with  the  Secretary  a  letter 
of  Intent  that  It  will  adopt  a  plan  (meeting 
the  requlremenu  at  subparagraph  (B)) 
within  the  Ume  specified,  a  deecrlpUon  of  how 
It  will  proceed  to  develop  the  plan  (meeting 
such  requirements)  for  the  various  areas 
within  Its  jurisdiction,  and  the  time  within 
which  the  plan  will  be  applied  to  each  such 
area  giving  due  regard.  In  setting  this  order 


of   application  of  the  plan,  to  the  relative 
requirements  of  each  area;  and 

"(B)  such  State  or  Interstate  agency 
adopts  a  plan  for  the  implementation,  main- 
tenance, and  enforcement  of  such  standards 
of  atr  quality,  which  adoption  occurs  within 
180  days  after  the  filing  of  such  letter  of 
Intent  and  other  nutterlal  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  after  public  hearings  held 
not  less  than  30  days  following  publlcaUon 
of  a  proposed  plan  for  implementation,  main- 
tenance, and  enforcement  of  such  standards: 
and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
plan — 

"  ( 1 )  Includes  emission  standards,  or  equiv- 
alent measures,  and  such  other  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  achieving  or  pre- 
serving such  standards  of  ambient  air  quality 
within  a  reasonable  time  In  all  areas  within 
the  Jurisdiction  or  such  State  or  Interstate 
agency: 

"(11)  contains  adequate  provisions  ror  In- 
tergovermental  cooperation,  including.  In  the 
case  or  any  area  covering  part  or  all  or  more 
than  one  State  and  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, appropriate  provision  ror  dealing  with 
Interstate  pollution  problems; 

"(111)  provides  adequate  means  or  enforce- 
ment. Including  authority  comparable  to  that 
In  subsection  (k)  of  this  secUon  to  prevent 
or  deal  with  air  polluUon  presenting  an  Im- 
minent and  significant  endangerment  to  the 
public  health;  and 

"(Iv)  provides  for  revision  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  account  of 
revisions  or  such  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards or  Improved  on  more  expeditious  meth- 
ods of  achieving  such  standards; 
such  plan  (except  with  respect  to  any  area 
for  which  an  extension  is  granted  pursuant 
to  the  last  2  sentences  of  this  paragraph) 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
revisions  ol  such  a  plan  which  are  similarly 
adopted  and  otherwise  meet  the  requirements 
or  the  preceding  sentence  shall  also  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  For  good  cause 
shown,  the  Secretary  may  extend,  ror  such 
period  as  he  finds  necessary  and  appropriate, 
the  180-day  period  rererred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  with  respect  to  any  area  or  areas 
under  the  Jurisdiction  or  the  State  or  Inter- 
state agency.  No  such  extension  may  exceed 
90  days  unless  the  request  thereror  accom- 
panies the  material  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph I  A)  and  Is  In  turn  accompanied 
by  satlsractory  assurances  that  the  porUons 
of  the  plan  relating  to  the  areas  most  In 
need  of  alt  polluUon  abatetment  action  will 
receive  priority  In  the  development  and  sub- 
mission of  the  plan. 

"(2)  If  a  State  or  intersute  agency  does 
not  file  a  letter  of  Intent  and  the  other  ma- 
terial described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  adopt 
a  plan  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  any  Slate  or  portion  thereof, 
the  Secretary  shall  prep.ire  regulations  es- 
tablishing such  a  plan  for  such  State  or 
porUon.  Prior  to  promulgating  such  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hear- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony 
from  State  and  local  pollution  control  agen- 
cies and  other  Interested  parties  affected  by 
the  regulations,  to  be  held  In  or  near  one 
or  more  of  the  places  where  the  plan  will 
be  applicable.  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  such  hearing,  notice  thereof 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
If,  prior  to  the  date  the  Secretary  publishes 
such  regulations  the  State  or  Interstate 
agency  has  not  adopted  such  a  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  regulations, 
(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection  (c) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  (A)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  surveys, 
studies  or  reports  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  ambient  air  quality  In  any  State  or  the 
area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  Interstate 
air  pollution  control  agency  falls  to  meet 
the  air  quality  standards  established  pur- 
suant to  secUon  107.  and  he  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  facts  thus  ascertained,  that  such 
failure  results  from  the  fiUlure  of  a  State  or 


Interstate  agency  to  carry  out  Its  plan  (or 
the  plan  provided  for  It  by  the  Secretary) 
under  section  108(c).  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  State  or  the  interstate  agency, 
and  the  persons  contributing  to  the  lower- 
ing of  the  air  quality  or  to  the  alleged  vio- 
lations, of  such  findings. 

•(B)  ir  such  State  or  Interstate  agency 
has  not  taken  appropriate  remedial  acUon 
within  ninety  days  or  such  notification,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  suit  on  behair  of  the  United 
States  In  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  enjoin  violation  of  applicable 
standards  or  regulations  by  any  person  within 
that  State  or  the  area  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency. '• 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs  (A),  (B).  (C).  and  by  striking 
out  "(D)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••(d)(1)". 

(2»  The  second  sentence  or  paragraph  (1) 
or  subsection  (r)  of  such  section  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •'and  each  State  claiming  to 
be  adversely  affected  by  such  pollution". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"pollution  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)^'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••any  ix>llutlon". 

(d)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(g)  If  action  reasonably  calculated  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  pollution  within 
the  time  specified  In  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  Is  not  taken,  the  Secretary 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
a  suit  on  behalf  or  the  United  States  In  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  to 
secure  abaement  of  the  pollution. •' 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  subsecUon  (JMD 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
••based  on  existing  data."  and  inserUng  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  or  any 
other  Information  which  may  reasonably  be 
required  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  evaluating 
the  emission  of  pollutants  caused  by  such 
person". 

(f)  SecUon  106  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  sul)sectlon  (b). 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  subsecUon 
(a),  (b),  and  (o  of  this  secUon  shall  become 
eflecUve  on  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  WeUare  prescribes 
regulaUons  pursuant  to  section  107  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (d)  and 
(f)  or  this  section  shall  also  be  effective  on 
such  date,  except  that  they  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  proceeding  begun  under 
subsection  (d)  of  section  108  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  prior  to  such  date  on  which  such 
regulations  are  prescribed. 

Sec.  8.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  111  the  fol- 
lowing new  secUons : 

•'btationaxt  soubce  emission  btandakds 
"Bwc.  112.  (a)  The  SecreUry  shall  from 
time  to  time  by  regulation,  giving  appropri- 
ate consideration  to  technological  feasibility, 
establish  standards  with  respect  to  emissions 
from  classes  or  types  of  stationary  sources 
which  (1)  contribute  substantially  to  en- 
dangerment of  the  public  health  or  welfare, 
and  (2)  can  be  prevented  or  substantially 
reduced.  Such  standards  may  be  established 
only  after  reasonable  noUce  and  opportunity 
for  Interested  parties  to  present  their  views 
at  a  public  hearing.  Any  regulaUons  here- 
under, and  amendments  thereof,  shall  be- 
come effective  on  a  date  specified  therein, 
which  date  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consideration  of  the  period  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  compliance.  The  Secre- 
tary may  exempt  any  industry  or  establish- 
ment, or  any  class  thereof,  from  this  secUon. 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
or  welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  research,  Inves- 
tlgaUons.  studies,  demonstrations,  or  train- 
ing, or  for  reasons  of  national  security. 
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••(b)  Such  regulations  shall  provide  that — 
"(1)  If  such  emissions  are  extremely  haz- 
ardous to  health, 

"(A)  no  new  source  of  such  emissions  shall 
be  constructed  or  operated,  except  where 
(and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate)  the  Secretary 
makes  a  specific  exemption  with  respect  to 
such  construction  or  opera  Uon; 

'•(B)  any  exlsUng  source  of  such  emissions 
shall  Install  and  maintain  any  control  meas- 
ures necessary  and  appropriate  to  meet  the 
standards  prescribed  under  this  section; 

"(2)  In  other  cases  to  which  subsecUon 
(a)  applies,  any  new  source  of  such  emis- 
sions shall  be  designed  and  equipped  to  pre- 
vent and  control  such  emissions  to  the  full- 
est extent  compatible  with  the  available 
technology  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)(1)  If.  within  £uch  period  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  any  State  or 
Interstate  air  polluUon  control  agency, 
adopts  a  plan  for  enforcement  of  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section,  such  plan  shall.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  It  provides  adequately  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  standards,  be  ap- 
plicable within  such  State  or  other  area. 

••(2)  If  a  SUte  does  not  adopt  a  plan  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall,  after  reasonable 
noUce  and  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
appropriate  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  State  agencies,  prepare  regulaUons 
establishing  a  plan  for  such  State  which 
shall  meet  the  criteria  for  enforcement  plans 
required  under  section  108.  If.  prior  to  the 
date  the  Secretary  publishes  such  regulaUons 
the  State  has  not  adopted  such  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  regulations. 

"(d)  If  at  any  Ume  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  emissions  from  any  stationary 
sources  are  In  excess  of  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  him  pursuant  to  this  section,  and 
that  this  resuiu  from  the  failure  of  a  State 
or  Interstate  agency  to  carry  out  Its  State 
plan  adopted  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  established  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (c) .  he  shall  notify  the  affected 
State  or  the  Interstate  agency,  the  person 
contributing  to  the  pollution,  and  other  In- 
terested parties  and  specify  a  time  within 
which  such  failure  must  cease.  If  such  fail- 
ure does  not  cease  vtrlthln  such  time,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
In  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  to  secure  abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"(e)  Prior  to  establishing  standards  under 
subsecUon  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  responsibilities  related  to 
any  stationary  sources  to  which  such  stand- 
ards will  be  applicable." 

"FEDEXAL    ENFORCEMENT 

"Sbc.  113.  (a)  IX  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable noUce  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
determines  (1)(A)  that  the  ambient  air 
quality  of  any  area  falls  to  meet  the  air  qual- 
ity standards  established  pursuant  to  section 
107.  or  (B)  that  any  person  is  violaUng  any 
standards  established  pursuant  to  section 
112.  and  (2)  that  such  failure  or  violaUon 
results  from  the  failure  of  a  State  or  Inter- 
state agency  to  carry  out  Its  plan  meeUng 
the  requirements  or  sections  108  or  112.  as 
the  case  may  be.  or  the  plan  of  the  Secretary 
established  thereunder,  he  shall  so  notlfv  the 
State  or  interstate  agency  and  the  persons 
contributing  to  the  lowering  of  the  air  qual- 
ity or  to  the  violation  of  such  standards,  and 
shall  specify  the  remedial  action  to  be  taken 
and  the  time,  not  less  than  60  days,  within 
which  such  persons  must  take  such  action. 

••(b)  If  such  acUon  Is  not  taken  within 
such  time,  the  Secretary  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  dUtrict  court  to  enjoin  continued 
failure  to  take  the  necessary  remedial  action 
In  any  such  suit,  the  court  shall  receive  Into 


evidence  a  transcript  of  the  hearing  held  by 
the  Secretary  and  a  copy  of  the  findings  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  thereof. 
The  court  may  also  receive  such  additional 
evidence  as  It  deems  necessary.  The  court, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  practicability 
and  to  the  physical  feasibility  of  taking  the 
necessary  remedial  action,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  enter  such  Judgment  and  orders 
enforcing  such  Judgment  as  the  public  inter- 
est and  the  equities  of  the  case  may  require. 
The  court  may  also  assess  a  penalty  of  up  to 
SlO.OOO  for  each  day  after  the  end  of  the 
period  specified  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (at  for  the  taking  of  the  neces- 
sary remedial  action  except  that.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
court  shall  take  Into  account  the  efforts  of 
the  defendant  to  abate  the  pollution  In- 
volved." 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  9.  SecUon  106  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1857c- 1)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  NEW   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10  Section  108(c)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  as  In  effect  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ambient  air  quality  standards  and 
Implementation  and  enforcement  plans 
promulgated  or  approved,  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  Act.  under  such  section  shall  not  be 
considered  Invalid  by  reason  of  such  enact- 
ment until  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  establishes  ambient  air 
quality  standards  pursuant  to  such  section 
as  amended  by  this  Act;  and  (2)  either  the 
State  adopts  an  ImplementaUon  and  en- 
forcement plan  which  Is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  such  section  as  so 
amended  or  the  Secretary  provides  such  a 
plan  pursuant  thereto. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Scott 
is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Clean   An  Act  Amendments 
OF  1970 

EXTENSION   OF  DURATION 

The  bill  extends  for  an  additional  three 
years  (fiscal  years  1971-1973)  the  general 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  as  well  as  to  the  special  appropria- 
tion authorization  in  that  Act  for  research 
related  to  fuels  aind  vehicles. 

COMPLIANCE     TESTING     AND     CERTIFICATION     OF 
MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  ENGINES 

1.  The  testing  of  devices  or  systems  for 
control  of  emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engines,  and  the  ob- 
taining of  a  certificate  of  conformity  Is  made 
mandatory  with  respect  to  all  cars  manu- 
factured after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
Such  testing  is  now  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
upon  application  of  the  manufacturer. 

2.  Under  the  bill  the  teste  would  be  applied 
both  to  prototype  vehicles  and  to  a  repre- 
sentaUve  sample  of  those  being  manufac- 
tured. The  Secretary  would  issue  a  certificate 
of  conformity  with  respect  to  the  prototype 
vehicle  to  remain  valid  as  long  as  vehicles 
being  minufactured  are  of  substantially  the 
same  construction  (and  meet  the  standards 
for  emissions  In  the  Secretary's  regulaUons 
In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  prototype  test- 
ing). The  tests  are  to  be  conducted  by  the 
manufacturer  under  regulaUons  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or  dlreoUy  by  the  Secretary.  The  Act 
provides  a  right  at  entry  to  the  Secretary 
on  written  noUce  to  the  manufacturer  elthw" 
to  conduct  the  tests  at  the  factory,  or  to 
check  the  results  of  tests  conducted  by  the 
manufacturer. 

The  present  law  requires  testing  only  ol 
the  prototype  vehicle;  vehicles  of  substan- 
tially the  same  construction  being  manu- 
factured for  sale  are  considered  to  be  In 
conformity. 

3.  Importation  by  any  person  of  any  motor 
vehicle  manufactured  during  a  model  year 
to  which  a  certificate  of  conformity  Is  ap- 
pUcable Is  prohibited  except  as  provided  by 
the  Secretary  unless  such  vehicle  Is  In  con- 


formity with  the  regulations.  The  limitation 
In  the  present  Act  applies  only  to  the  Im- 
portation of  vehicles  for  sale  or  resale. 

REGISTRATION    AND    REGULATION    OF    FUELS    AND 
FUEL    ADDITIVES 

1.  The  bill  requires  the  registration  of 
fuels  and  contlnuee  the  present  requirwnent 
for  registration  of  fuel  additives.  This  pro- 
vision would,  however,  be  limited  to  fuels 
used  in  transportation.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  establish  standards 
governing  the  comjKJsltion  of  fuels  and  fuel 
additives  and  to  pirescribe  th^r  uses. 

2.  The  Secretary  may  designate  any  fuel 
or  fuel  additive,  and  manufacturers  thereof 
must  iHovlde  the  Secretary  with  reasonable 
and  necessary  Information  to  determine  the 
emissions  from  its  use  or  its  effect  on  emis- 
sion control  devices  In  general  tise.  In  the 
case  of  toxic  emissions  or  emissions  of  un- 
known toxicity,  prescribed  scientific  data  may 
be  required  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  they  affect  the 
public  heiLlth  or  welfare.  This  data  would 
not  be  required  from  the  additive  manu- 
facturer If  the  additive  was  intended  solely 
for  use  In  a  fuel  by  the  manufacturer 
thereof.  Certain  types  of  other  Information 
now  specified  in  the  statute  would  still  be  re- 
quired. Upon  the  receipt  of  such  information, 
the  Secretary  must  register  the  fuel  or  fuel 
additive.  Only  a  registered  fuel  or  fuel  ad- 
ditive may  be  sold  or  delivered.  Except  for  a 
broadening  of  the  authority  to  require  in- 
formation, this  provision  parallels  that  in  the 
present  law  respecting  registering  fuel  addi- 
tives. 

3.  A  new  provision  Is  added  to  the  law  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  fuels  or  fuel  additives.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Information  required  for  registration  or  any 
other  Information,  the  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish standards  respiectlng  the  composition,  or 
chemical  or  physical  properties,  of  any  fuel 
or  fuel  additive  which  would  endanger  the 
public  health  or  welfare,  and  on  the  basis  of 
such  standards,  he  may  prohibit  the  sale  of 
any  such  fuel  or  fuel  additive,  or  llmh  the 
ccmposition.  or  chemical  or  physical  prop- 
erties, or  Impose  conditions  applicable  to  the 
use  of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive. 

3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  dissemi- 
nate any  Information,  not  a  trade  secret, 
which  concerns  the  relationship  of  fuels  or 
fuel  additives  to  air  pollution.  The  present 
law  contains  no  such  provision. 

4.  Any  person  violating  either  the  registra- 
tion or  regulation  provisions  Is  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  $10,000  a  day  for  each  day  the 
violation  continues.  The  present  Act.  which 
extends  to  registration  of  fuel  additives  only. 
Imposes  a  penalty  of  $1,000  a  day  for  each  day 
of  violation. 

NATIONAL    AIR    QUALITY    STANDARDS 

1.  Unlike  the  present  Act.  under  which  the 
Secretary  develops  criteria  for  ambient  air 
quality  for  air  quality  control  regions  des- 
ignated by  him.  and  the  States  develop  both 
air  quality  standards  conforming  to  such 
criteria  and  a  plan  for  implementation  ana 
enforcement,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  ambient  air  quality  standards  for 
the  nation  with  respect  to  any  pollutant  or 
combination  of  pollutants  which  he  deter- 
mines endanger  or  may  endanger  the  public 
health  or  welfare.  As  under  existing  law.  he 
would  also  Issue  recommended  control  tech- 
niques with  respect  to  such  pollutants.  He 
could  also  designate  Interstate  areas  for 
which  special  provision  would  be  made  In  the 
State  Implementation  and  enforcement  plan. 

2.  A  State  (or  Interstate  agency)  would 
have  90  days  to  write  a  letter  of  Intent  to 
adopt,  and  provide  a  descrlptiion  of  how  It 
would  develop  and  adopt,  an  implementation 
and  enforcement  plan  with  respect  to  na- 
tional air  quality  standards,  including  a 
time  table  for  extending  It  to  the  various 
areas  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  it  would  then 
have  another  6  months  (plus  any  extension 
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gTAnted  wblcb  could  not  exceed  00  daye  wttb 
certain  limited  exceptions)  to  develop  and 
adopt  It. 

If  a  State  does  not  adopt  such  a  plan,  the 
Secretary  would  develop  and  promulgate  a 
plan  for  such  State 

STATIONABT     SOinKC     BMISSION     STANOAaOS 

The  bill  contains  a  new  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  to  establish  standards  with 
respect  to  pollution  from  stationary  sources 
wblcb  contribute  significantly  to  endanger- 
ment  of  the  public  health  or  welfare.  Regula- 
tions Issued  under  this  provision  would  pro- 
vide that: 

1.  If  the  emissions  are  extremely  hazard- 
ous to  health,  no  new  source  of  such  emis- 
sions may  be  constructed  or  operated,  except 
imder  specific  exemption  of  the  Secretary. 
and  existing  source*  of  such  emissions  must 
Install  necessary  control  devices  as  promptly 
as  possible 

2.  In  other  cases,  any  new  source  of  emis- 
sions which  constitute  a  significant  danger 
to  the  public  health  or  welfare  must  be  de- 
signed or  equipped  to  prevent  and  control  the 
emissions  to  the  fullest  extent  compatible 
with  available  technology. 

The  bin  replaces  the  exUtlng  provisions 
on  Federal  enforcement  with  a  new  provi- 
sion Under  the  new  provision.  In  the  case  of 
substandard  air  quality  or  violation  of  Fed- 
eral emission  standards  which  Is  due  to  fail- 
ure by  the  State  to  carry  out  the  applicable 
plan  for  implementation  and  enforcement, 
the  State  and  the  alleged  violators  would  be 
notified  and  given  a  hearing  The  Secretary 
would  then  specify  the  necessary  remedial 
action  and  a  time  within  which  to  take  it 
If  the  action  Is  not  taken  within  this  time. 
tba  Attorney  General  may  be  requested  to 
start  an  injunction  action  in  the  district 
cotirt.  with  the  record  made  In  the  Secre- 
tary's hearing  being  received  In  evidence 
along  with  any  other  evidence  the  court 
wishes  to  receive,  and  with  the  court  em- 
powered to  Issue  an  appropriate  order  after 
considering  the  practicality  and  physical 
feasibility  of  necessary  remedial  action.  It 
could  also  assess  a  penalty  on  the  violators 
of  up  to  1 10.000  per  day  beginning  after  the 
period  specified  by  the  Secretary  for  taking 
the  remedial  action. 

The  bill  (S.  3467)  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

&  S4«T 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  CUuse 
(2)  of  sutjsection  (c)  of  section  2  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  (78  Stat.  897).  la  further 
amended  by  changing  the  final  period  to  a 
semicolon  and  adding  thereafter  the  words: 
"Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing 
amount  of  »200.000.000  shall  be  Increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  n»t  proceeds  placed 
In  the  fund  from  the  sale  of  surplus  real 
property  and  related  personal  property  In  ex- 
cess of  •54.700.000  m  any  one  year  " 

Sic.  2.  That  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (40  t7.SC  4M).  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  redesignating  section  203 
(k)(2)  as  section  203(ki(3).  and  by  adding 
a  new  section  203(k)  (2)  as  follows:  "(ki  (2) 
Under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, to  assign  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  disposal,  such  surplus  real  prop- 
erty, including  buildings,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment situated  thereon,  as  Is  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  needed 
for  use  as  a  public  park  or  recreation  area. 


"(A)  Subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  thirty  days  after  notice 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  proposed  transfer  of  property  for  public 
park  or  public  recreational  use.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  through  such  olBcers 
or  employees  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  he  may  designate,  may  sell  such 
real  property  Including  buildings,  fixtures, 
and  equipment  situated  thereon,  for  public 
pork  or  public  recreational  purposes  to  any 
State,  political  subdivision.  Instruntentalltles 
thereof,  or  municipality. 

"(B)  In  fixliig  the  sal*  value  of  property 
to  be  disposed  of  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  take  into  consideration  any 
benefit  which  has  accrued  or  may  accrue  to 
the  United  States  from  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty by  any  such  State,  political  subdivision. 
Instnunentallty.  or  munlcipsiity. 

"(C)  The  deed  of  conveyance  of  any  sur- 
plus real  property  dispoeed  of  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection — 

"(1)  shall  provide  that  all  such  property 
■taall  be  used  and  nutlntalned  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  wss  conveyed  in  perpetuity, 
and  that  In  the  event  that  such  property 
ceases  to  be  used  or  maintained  for  such 
purpose  during  such  period,  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  such  property  sliail  In  lu  then  exist- 
ing condition,  at  the  option  of  the  United 
Sutes.  revert  to  the  United  Stat««:   and 

(11)  may  contain  such  additional  terms, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  necessary,  to  safeguard  the 
interesu  of  the  United  SUte* 

"(D)  'States'  as  used  In  this  subsection 
Includes  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States." 
Sbc.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (n) 
of  section  203  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  (40  U  S.C.  484(n)).  Is  amended  by 
striking  '(k)'  and  subsUtuting  '(k)(I)'  In 
lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  4  Subsection  (o)  of  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Admlnlstraltve  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  (40  U  B.C.  404(o)). 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(o)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
Welfare,  with  respect  to  personal  property 
donated  under  subsection  ( J )  of  this  section, 
and  the  head  of  each  executive  agency  dis- 
posing of  real  property  under  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section  shall  submit,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable following  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
a  report  to  the  Senate  (or  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  If  the  Senate  is  not  in  session) 
and  to  the  House  of  Repreeentaives  (or  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  is  not 
in  session)  showing  the  acqulstlon  cost  of 
all  property  so  donated  and  of  all  real  prop- 
erty so  dispoeed  of  during  such  fiscal  year."" 
Sbc.  5.  That  section  204(b)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdmlnUtratlve  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  485(b)),  U 
amended  by  deleting  the  fifth  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Additionally,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  authorise  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  obligate  and  to  pay  from 
this  fund  such  amounta  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  cover  relocation  costs  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  facilities  (as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  law)  to  replace  those  which  have 
been  detemUned  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
other  than  optlmumly  utilized.  Upon  oc- 
cupancy of  the  replacement  facilities,  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned,  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
Immediately  report  the  replaced  facilities  to 
the  Administrator  as  excess  property.  Period- 
ically, but  not  leas  often  than  once  each  year, 
any  excess  funds  beyond  current  operating 
needs  and  beyond  those  authorized  to  be 
obligated  for  replacement  facilities  and  such 
reserves  for  pending  authorizations  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may 
establish,  aball  b*  transferred  from  the  fund 


to  miscellaneous  receipts  or  as  may  be  other- 
wise provided  by  law:  Provided.  That  a  re- 
port of  receipts,  disbursements,  and  trans- 
fers to  miscellaneous  receipts  under  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  made  annually  In  con- 
nection with  the  budget  estimates  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the 
Congress.  Advance  appropriations  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  to  this  fund  from  any 
moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated in  such  amounts  as  may  t>e 
deemed  necessary.  Such  advance  appropria- 
tions shall  be  repaid  without  Interest,  be- 
ginning five  years  thereafter,  and  until  fully 
repaid  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury, 
by  transferring  annually  20  per  centum  of  the 
proceeds  available  to  the  fund  each  year.  The 
moneys  not  required  for  repayment  purposes 
shall  continue  to  be  available  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law." 

Sic.  8.  Section  13(h)  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  (60  U.S.C.  App.  1622(h) ).  Is 
antended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  phrase  "public  park, 
public  recreational  area,  or"  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
thereof;  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  full  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  thereof. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Scorr 
Is  as  follows: 

SSCTION-BT-SBCTION    ANAI.T8U 

Section  1  amends  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  the  8200  million  minimum  which  Is  now 
deposited  in  the  Fund  In  each  fiscal  year 
(through  fiscal  year  1973)  shall  be  Increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  proceeds 
placed  In  the  Fund  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
real  property  and  related  personal  property 
In  excess  of  the  presently -budgeted  level  of 
•54.7  million  In  any  one  year. 

Under  present  law  there  Is  deposited  In 
the  Fund  each  year  revenues  from  the  motor- 
boat  fuel  tax.  entrance  and  user  fees  from 
Federal  recreation  areas,  and  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus real  property  and  related  personal  prop- 
erty. To  the  extent  the  total  of  these  reve- 
nues does  not  equal  •200  million,  the  differ- 
ence may  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  from 
general  revenues  or,  lacking  that.  It  Is  made 
up  from  the  revenues  received  under  the 
Outer  Oontinental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  as 
amended. 

Under  Section  1  the  Fund  would  continue 
to  receive  these  revenues,  but  only  the  first 
•54.7  million  of  surplus  property  revenues 
would  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  •200  mil- 
lion floor,  and  the  excess  above  ^54.7  million 
would  tM  an  add-on  above  the  •200  million 
level.  For  example.  If  the  surplus  property 
revenues  that  would  flow  Into  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  In  a  given  year 
amounted  to  •lOO  million,  •54.7  million 
would  count  as  part  of  the  •ioo  million  floor, 
and  the  remaining  945.3  million  would  con- 
stitute an  addition  above  the  9200  million 
level,  making  a  total  revenue  to  the  Fund 
for  that  year  of  •245.3  million. 

Section  2  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  request,  on  behalf  of  the 
State  and  local  governments,  surplus  Fed- 
eral real  property  for  use  for  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes.  Instead  of  selling  such 
properties  for  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of 
the  full  market  value,  as  presently  required 
by  law,  the  Secretary  would  be  given  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  sell  on  terms  which 
he  deems  best,  taking  account  of  the  values 
Inherent  for  the  people  and  the  usee  to 
which  the  land  will  t>e  put.  The  terms  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  embrace  a 
1(X)  percent  discount  from  market  value; 
that  Is,  they  may  constitute  a  donation.  The 
properties  are  to  be  conveyed  with  a  rever- 
sionary clause,  giving  the  United  States  the 
opportunity  to  reclaim  title  If,  after  the 
transfer  of  title  to  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, the  land  Is  converted  to  other  pur- 
poses than  had  been  intended. 

Section  3  makes  a  technical  correction  In 
the  numbering  of  subsections  of  law,  made 
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necessary  by  the  enactment  of  section  2  of 
this  bill. 

Section  4  enlarges  the  present  require- 
ments for  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress 
pertaining  to  donations  of  surplus  property 
for  specified  purposes.  In  order  that  quar- 
terly reports  will  Include  an  accounting  for 
the  transactions  which  occur  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Section  6  relates  to  the  relocation  of  Oov- 
ernment  activities.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
can  utilize  Its  property,  vacated  by  Oovem- 
ment activities,  for  parkland  purposes,  either 
through  discount  sales,  or  through  applying 
the  proceeds  of  sales.  However,  there  are 
cases  where  Federal  activities  are  presently 
occupying  land  which  might  better  be  used 
for  park  or  for  other  purposes,  but  the  prop- 
erty cannot  be  declared  excess  without  some 
better  method  for  relocating  the  activity 
concerned.  At  present  the  process  of  obtain- 
ing funds  for  such  relocation  Is  cumbersome, 
lengthy,  and  uncertain.  This  section  Is  in- 
tended to  expedite  that  process.  Although  In 
the  Interest  of  sound  property  management 
the  section  Is  not  limited  to  parkland  sit- 
uations. Its  enactment  should  contribute  to- 
ward the  parklands  objectives  of  this  bill. 

The  section  permits  the  use.  under  con- . 
trolled  conditions,  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  real  and  related  personal  property,  to 
relocate  the  Federal  activity  to  another, 
more  suitable,  place.  It  also  authorizes,  for 
this  purpose,  advance  appropriation  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  such  ap- 
propriations to  be  repaid  from  sale  proceeds. 
Replaced  facilities  are  required  to  be  re- 
ported, as  excess,  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

Section  6  removes  from  the  present  law 
the  requirement  that  the  transfers  of  sur- 
plus property  for  parklands  and  recreation 
be  at  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value. 

The  bill  (S.  3468)  to  establish  an 
Environmental  Financing  Authority  to 
assist  in  the  financing  of  waste  treat- 
merit  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  when  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  3468 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental 
Financing  Act  of  1970". 

CREATION    OF   AtrTHORTTT 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Environmental 
Financing  Authority,  which  shall  have  suc- 
cession until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress. 
The  body  con>orate  shall  be  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Authority 
shall  be  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  and  shall  maintain  such 
offices  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
the  conduct  of  Its  business. 

PT7KPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  assure 
that  Inability  to  borrow  at  reasonable  rates 
necessary  funds  does  not  prevent  any  State 
or  local  public  body  from  carrying  out  any 
project  for  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works  authorized  and  financed  with  the  aid 
of  grants  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (33  U.8.C.  400,  C-1,  466  e). 

BOAao  or  onKCTORS 
Sac.  4.    (a)    The  Authority  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  five  persons, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  or  his  designee  as  Cliairman  of  the 
Board,  and  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  among  the  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Authority  or  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment. 

(b)  The  Bo«u-d  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  its  Chairman.  The  Board  shall  de- 
termine the  general  policies  which  shall  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  the  Authority.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  select  and  effect 
the  appointment  of  qualified  persons  to  fill 
the  offices  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the  by- 
laws, with  such  executive  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by- 
laws or  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  such 
persons  shall  be  the  executive  otRcen  of  the 
Authority  and  shall  discharge  all  such  ex- 
ecutive functions,  powers,  and  duties.  The 
members  of  the  Board,  as  such,  shall  not  re- 
ceive compensation  for  their  services. 

nrNcnoNS 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Authority  Is  authorized  to 
make  commitments  to  purchase  and  to  pur- 
chase on  terms  and  conditions  determined 
by  the  Authority,  any  obligation  or  pairtlcl- 
patlon  therein  which  is  Issued  by  a  State  or 
local  public  body  to  finance  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  any  waste  treatment 
construction  project  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  agreed  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  project  cost  under  a  program  designed 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  section  3  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  No  commitment  shall  be  entered  Into, 
and  no  purchase  shall  be  made,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  certified  that 
the  seller  is  unable  to  obtain  at  reasonable 
rates  sufficient  credit  to  finance  bis  actual 
needs  and  unless  the  Secretary  has  agreed  to 
guarantee  timely  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  the  obligation.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  gti&rantee  such 
timely  payments  and  to  Issue  regulations  as 
be  deems  necessary  and  proper  to  protect 
such  guarantees.  Appropriations  are  hereby 
authorized  to  the  Secretary  In  such  sums  as 
necessary  to  make  payments  under  such 
guarantees,  and  such  payments  are  author- 
ized to  be  made  frocn  such  appropriations  or 
from  any  other  available  funds. 

(c)  No  purchase  shall  be  made  of  obliga- 
tions Issued  to  finance  projects  the  perma- 
nent financing  of  which  occurred  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Any  purchase  by  the  Authority  shall 
be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to 
yield  a  return  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  con- 
sideration (1)  the  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  mattirlty  or  In 
Its  stead  whenever  the  Authority  has  suffi- 
cient of  Its  own  long-term  obligations  out- 
standing, the  current  average  yield  on  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  Authority  of 
comparable  maturity;  and  (11)  the  market 
yields  on  municipal  bonds. 

(e)  The  Authority  Is  authorized  to  charge 
fees  for  its  commitments  and  other  services 
adequate  to  cover  all  expenses  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  accumulation  of  reasonable  con- 
tingency reserves  and  such  fees  shall  be  in- 
cluded In  the  aggregate  project  costs. 

INITIAL   CAPITAL 

Sec.  6.  To  provide  Initial  capital  to  the  Au- 
thority, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  advance  the  funds  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  Each  such  advance  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield 
a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties. Interest  payments  on  such  advances  may 
be  deferred,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, but  any  such  deferred  payments  shall 
themselves  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  specified 
In  this  section.  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated    not    to    exceed    •100,000,000, 


which  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  without  fiscal  year  limitation 

OBLIGATIONS    OF    THE    AtTTHOKITT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Authority  is  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  issue  and  have  outstanding  ob- 
ligations having  such  maturities  and  bear- 
ing such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Authority.  Such  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
Authority  before  maturity  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  stipulated  therein. 

(b)  As  authorized  in  appropriation  Acts, 
and  such  authorizations  may  be  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  In  bis  discretion  purchase  or 
agree  to  purchase  any  obligations  issued  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  pid>Uc 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
any  securities  hereafter  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  are  extended  to  Include  such  pur- 
chases. Each  purchase  of  obligations  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  imder  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  yield  a  rettim  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall 
determine,  any  of  the  obligations  acquired 
by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  purchases, 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  obligations  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

FEDEKAL    PAYMENT    TO    THE    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  annual  pay- 
ments to  the  Authority  in  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  to  eqiial  the  amount  by  which 
the  dollar  amount  of  interest  expense  ac- 
crued by  the  Authority  on  account  of  its 
obligations  exceeds  the  dollar  amount  of  In- 
terest Inccxne  accrued  by  the  Authority  on 
account  of  obligations  purchased  by  It  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  this  Act. 

GENERAL     POWERS 

Sec.  9.  The  Authority  shall  have  power — 

(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend.  In  Its  corporate  name; 

(b)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  vise  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 

(c)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
niles,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business; 

(d)  to  conduct  Its  business,  carry  on  its 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  Act  in  any  State  with- 
out regard  to  any  qualification  or  similar 
statute  In  any  State; 

(e)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own,  hold.  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  and  with  any  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein,  wherever 
situated: 

(f )  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible or  intangible.  In  aid  of  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Authority; 

(g)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(h)  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys, 
employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  required, 
to  define  their  duties,  to  fix  and  to  pay  such 
compensation  for  their  services  as  may  be 
determined,  subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  to  provide  bonds  for  them 
and  pay  the  premium  thereof;  and  | 

(1)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute  In- 
struments, to  Incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  all 
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things  as  are  neces».\ry  or  tncldental  to  the 
proper  man;»gement  of  Us  affairs  nnd  the 
proper  conduct  of  Its  business. 

TAX    ZXKUmOtf 

Sec.  10  The  Authority.  Its  property,  its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security 
holdings,  and  other  funds,  and  Us  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  .^r 
hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States  nr 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority:  ex- 
cept that  (II  any  real  property  and  any  tan- 
gible personal  property  of  the  Authority 
shall  be  subject  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
tax.'tilon  to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its 
value  as  other  such  property  is  taxed,  and 
(2)  any  and  all  obligations  Issued  by  the 
Auihorltv  shall  be  subject  both  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxation  to  the  same  extent  as  the  obliga- 
tions of  private  corporations  are  taxed. 

OBLIC.'^TIONS   .\S   I  .»Wrtl.   INVESTMENTS.   ACCEPT- 

ANCE  AS  sEcrarrv 
Sec.  U  .A'.l  obligations  Issued  by  the  Au- 
thority shaU  be  lawful  investments,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary .  trxist, 
and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit 
of  which  shall  be  under  authority  or  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer 
or  officers  thereof.  All  obligation*  Issued  by 
the  Authority  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  within  the 
meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the  Secu- 
rUles  and  Exchange  Commission,  to  the  same 
extent  as  securities  which  are  Issued  by  the 
United  States. 

PatPARATION    OF    OBLIGATIONS 

Sic  12.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for 
delivery  by  the  Authority,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  prepare  such 
obligations  m  such  form  as  the  Authority 
may  approve,  such  obligations  when  prepared 
to  be  held  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  de- 
llverv  upon  order  by  the  Authority  The  en- 
graved plates,  dies,  bed  pieces,  and  so  forth, 
executed  in  connection  therewith  shall  re- 
main m  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Authority  shall  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  any  expendi- 
tures made  in  the  preparation,  custody,  and 
delivery  of  such  obllgntions 

ANNi;.U.     REPORT 

SEC  13  The  Authority  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  Its  operations  and  ac- 
tivities. 
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scpAaABitrrT 
Sec.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act,  and  the  application  of 
such  provisions  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  b*  affected 


OBUCATIONS    EUCIBLZ    FOR    PURCHASE    BY 
NATIONAL    BANKS 

Sec.  14.  The  sixth  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  section  513«  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
ute*, as  amended  I12  U.SC.  24).  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  obligations  of  the  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority"  Immediately 
after  •or  obligations,  participations,  or  other 
Instruments  of  or  issued  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Govern- 
ment  National   Mortgage  Association." 

COVnUtllKNT  CORPORATION   COWTROL   ACT 

Sec,  15.  The  budget  and  audit  provUlons  of 
the  Oovemment  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
use.  84«»  shall  be  appUcable  to  the  En- 
vironmental Financing  Authority  In  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  applied  to  the 
wholly-owned  Government  corporations. 

PERMANENT    APPROPRIATION    FOR    FEDERAL    PAY- 
MENT TO   AtrrHORITT 

Sac.  16.  Section  3689  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U  S  C.  711>.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  follow- 
ing the  last  paragraph  appropriating  moneys 
for  the  purposes  under  the  Trea.sury  Depart- 
ment, to  read  as  follows: 

"Payment  to  the  Environmental  Financing 
Authority  For  payment  to  the  Envlr-n- 
mental  Financing  Authority  under  section  8 
Of  the  Environmental  Financing  Act  of  1970." 


The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Scon 
is  as  follows: 

SECnON-BY-SECnON     SUMMARY     OF    THE     EN- 
VIRONMENTAL   Fn»ANCINO    ACT    OF     1970 

Section  1.  This  sfcctlon  provides  for  the 
Act  to  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental 
Financing  Act  of  1970," 

Section  2.  Creation  of  Authority.  This  sec- 
tion establishes  the  Environmental  Financ- 
ing Authority  as  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  authorizes  the  Authority  to  es- 
i.ibllsh  offices  to  conduct  Us  business. 

Section  3.  Purpose  This  section  states  that 
ihe  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  assure  that  In- 
ability to  borrow  necessary  funds  In  the  mar- 
ket at  reasonable  Interest  rales  does  not 
prevent  any  State  or  local  public  body  from 
carrying  out  a  waste  treatment  works  project 
receiving  a  grant  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  ^ 

Section  4.  Board  of  Directors.  This  section 
provides  a  five-member  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  designee  as  Chairman  and  four  others 
appointed  by  the  President  from  the  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Authority  or  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  The  Board  would  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  and  would  determine 
the  general  policies  of  the  Authority.  The 
Chairman  would  appoint  the  officers  of  the 

Authority, 

Secfton  5.  functions.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Authority  to  purchase  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  Stale  and  local  public  bodies 
to  finance  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  a  waste  treatment  construction  project. 
No  purchase  could  be  made  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  certified  that  the 
seller  Is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  at 
reasonable  rates  of  Interest  and  unless  the 
Secretary  has  guaranteed  principal  and  In- 
terest paymenu  on  the  obligation.  No  pur- 
chase could  be  made  of  obligations  issued  to 
finance  projects  the  permanent  financing 
of  which  occurred  prior  to  this  Act.  Interest 
rates  on  such  purchases  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  (1)  current  market 
yields  on  obligations  of  comparable  maturity 
issued  by  the  Treasury  or  the  Authority  and 
(11)  market  yields  on  municipal  bonds.  The 
Authority  would  charge  fees  to  cover  ex- 
penses and  to  accumulate  reasonable  re- 
serves, and  such  fees  would  be  Included  In 
project  costs. 

Section  6.  Initial  Capital.  This  section  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  advance  up  to  $100  million 
for  initial  caplUl  to  the  Authority,  The  In- 
terest rate  on  advances  would  be  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  cur- 
rent market  yields  on  Treasury  obligations. 
Interest  payments  could  be  deferred  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  7.  Obligations  of  the  Authority. 
ThU  section  authorizes  the  Authority,  with 
the  approval  of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  Issue  Its  own  obligations  In  the  mar- 
ket. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could 
purchase  such  obligations,  as  authorized  In 
appropriation  acts  Purchases  by  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  public  debt  transactions  and 
would  be  at  Interest  rates  determined  by  him 
taking  Into  consideration  current  market 
yields  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations  of 
comparable    maturities. 

Section  8.  Federal  Payment  to  the  Author- 
ity. ThU  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  annual  payments  to  the 
Authority  in  the  amount  by  which  the  Au- 


thorltys    Interest    expense    exceeds    lU    In- 
terest Income, 

Section  9.  Oeneral  Povsert.  This  section 
provides  the  Authority  with  general  corpo- 
rate powers. 

Section  10.  Tax  Exemption.  This  section 
generally  exempU  the  Authority  and  Ite  In- 
come from  all  taxes  except  real  and  personal 
property  t*zes  and  taxes  on  the  principal 
or  Interest  on  obligations  Issued  by  the  Au- 
thority, which  would  be  taxed  to  the  same 
extent  as  obligations  of  private  corporation' 
Section  11.  Obligations  as  Lawful  Invest- 
ments. Acceptance  as  Security  This  section 
makes  obligations  Issued  by  the  Authority 
lawful  Investments,  acceptable  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds, 
and  exempt  from  SEC  requirements. 

Section  12.  Preparation  of  Obligations. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare,  hold,  and  deliver  obli- 
gations for  the  Authority  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

Section  13.  Annual  Report.  This  section 
requires  the  Authority  to  transmit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  an  annual  report  of 
Its  operations  and  activities. 

Section  14.  ObligaUons  Eligible  for  Pur- 
chase  by  National  Banks.  This  section  per- 
mits national  banks  to  Invest  In  or  deal  In 
obligations  of  the  Authority, 


The  bill  <S.  3469)  to  authorize  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
conduct  studies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions respecting  the  reclamation  and  re- 
cycling of  material  from  solid  wastes,  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  and  for  other  purposes: 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
bv  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  34«9 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hovse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State}  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Wastes  Reclamation  and 
Recycling  Act  of  1970", 

riNDINCS    AND   PtTRPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (al  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(11  Increasing  production.  Increasing  pop- 
ulation, and  technologloU  advances  In  the 
United  SUtes  have  resulted  in  an  Increased 
volume  of  Industrial,  commercial,  and  do- 
mestic waste  material  which  is  polluting  air, 
water,  and  land,  and  this  pollution  can  be 
ameliorated  only  by  greater  use  of  reclama- 
tion and  recycling  of  material  from  solid 
wastes  such  as  metals,  plastics,  ceramics  and 
glass,  paper  products,  and  the  like: 

(2)  the  failure  to  reclaim  and  recycle  ma- 
terials from  solid  wastes  for  further  economic 
uses  contributes  to  wasteful  depleUon  of 
primary  natural  resources: 

(3)  such  damage  to  the  environment  and 
wasteful  depletion  of  natural  resources  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  reclamation  of  materials 
from  wastes  Is  not  competitive  with  the  use 
of  primary  resources  as  a  cost  factor  in  the 
production  of  goods:  and 

(41  particularly  serlotis  In  this  continuing 
and  worsening  situation  Is  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  motor  vehicle  scrap  metal  Is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  scrap  processors  to  pay 
enough  to  final  users  and  wreckers  for  dis- 
carded motor  vehicle  hulks  to  Induce  them 
to  bring  the  discarded  hulks  to  scrap  proces- 
sors for  processing  Into  scrap  metal  for  re- 
use. 

(bl  Accordingly,  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are: 

(1)  to  provide  for  Investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  and  research  Into  development  of 
method5  of  encouraging  greater  use  of  recla- 
mation and  recycUng  of  materials  from  solid 
wastes:  and 

(2)  to  give  special  consideration  to  the 
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problem  of  motor  vehicle  bulks.  Including 
studies  and  recommended  action  for  en- 
couraging greater  reclamation  and  recycling 
of  these  hulks. 

STUDY    OF   INCENTIVES    TO    REtTBE    OF    MATERIALS 
FROM    SOLID    WASTES 

Sec,  3.  (a)  The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  shall  coordinate  FWleral  activities 
with  resjject  to,  and  take  other  appropriate 
action  designed  to  provide  maximum  Fed- 
eral effort  In  and  attention  to,  development 
of  programs  for  encouraging  greater  use  of 
reclamation  and  recycling  of  materials  from 
solid  wastes  through  Incentive  and  regula- 
tory measures. 

(b)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, in  compliance  with  Us  mandate  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  renewable  resources  and 
approach  the  maximum  attainable  reclama- 
tion or  recycling  of  depletable  resources, 
shall— 

(1)  conduct  a  study  of  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  various  tjrpes  of  Incentives.  In- 
cluding financial  or  tax  Incentives,  and  reg- 
ulatory measures  to  accelerate  the  reclama- 
tion or  recycling  of  materials  from  solid 
wastes  which  are  not  presently  In  competi- 
tion with  primary  resources  In  the  produc- 
tive process,  with  special  emphasis  on  reuse 
of  motor  vehicle  hulks:  and 

(2)  report  annually  to  the  President,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  may  be  appropriate, 
the  results  of  Its  research,  studies,  and  sur- 
veys, with  recommendations  for  legislative 
proposals  or  executive  action,  through  In- 
centives or  regulatory  measures,  to  encour- 
age greater  reclamation  and  recycling  of  ma- 
terials from  solid  wastes. 

(c»  The  Council  may  appoint,  as  necessary, 
advisory  committees  composed  of  persons  ex- 
pert In  the  technological  aspects  of  reclaim- 
ing and  recycling  of  materials  from  any  cate- 
gory of  solid  wastes  to  advise  In  developing 
or  evaluating  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
efficient  and  economic  reclamation  and  reuse 
of  such  materials.  Members  of  any  such  ad- 
visory committee,  who  are  not  In  the  regular 
full-time  employ  of  the  United  States,  while 
attending  meetings  of  the  committee  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  commit- 
tee, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  maximum  rate  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  service,  for  grade  GS-18  In  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  V,  United  States  Code.  In- 
cluding travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  also  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703(bU  for 
persons  In  the  ovemment  Service  employed 
intermittently. 

(d)  The  Council  Is  also  authorized  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  proposals  being  con.sld- 
ered  to  assist  It  In  assessing  the  feasibility 
and  effectiveness  of  the  proposals. 

EXTENSION    or    DURATION    OF    SOLID    WASTE 
DISPOSAL    ACT 

Sec.  4,  (al  Subsection  (a)  of  section  210 
Of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U,S.C. 
3259(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '-and" 
before  "not  to  exceed  $19,750,000",  and  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
"and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "not 
to  exceed  $12,250,000".  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  next 
3  fiscal  years". 

The  bill  (S.  3470)  to  amend  sections 
5,  6,  and  7  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Scott, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


S.  3470 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (33  U.8.C.  466  et  seq.).  Is  further 
amended  as  f oUows : 

Sec,  1,  Section  5  of  the  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec,  6,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  en- 
courage, cooperate  with,  and  render  assist- 
ance to  other  appropriate  public  (whether 
Federal,  State,  Interstate  or  municipal  or 
Intermunlclpal )  authorities,  agencies,  and 
Institutions,  private  agencies  and  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  for  the  purposes  of 
conducting  and  promoting  the  coordination 
of  research.  Investigations,  experiments,  dem- 
onstrations and  studies  relating  to  the 
causes,  control  and  prevention  of  water  pol- 
lution and  the  enhancement  and  protection 
of  water  quality,  the  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  waste  water  reuse  technology, 
and  associated  and  related  problems  which 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

•(1»  Practicable  means  of  treating  mu- 
nicipal sewage  and  other  waterborne  wastes 
to  remove  the  maximum  possible  amounts 
of  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  pollu- 
tants In  order  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  Nation's  watM*  at 
a  quality  suitable  for  repeated  reuse: 

"(2)  methods  and  techniques  of  Identify- 
ing the  effects  of  pollutants  upon  water 
quality: 

"(3)  methods  and  procedures  for  evaluat- 
ing the  effects  of  augmented  streamflow  upon 
water  quality: 

"(4)  analysis  of  bodies  of  water  with  re- 
spect to  water  quality,  waste  disposal  prac- 
tices, water  uses  and  needs,  and  water  quality 
control: 

"(5)  development  and  demonstration  of 
new.  Improved  or  useful  methods  of  control- 
ling the  discharge  Into  any  waters  of  un- 
treated or  Inadequately  treated  sewage  or 
other  wastes  from  sewers  which  carry  storm 
water  or  both  storm  water  and  sewage  or 
other  wastes: 

"(6)  development  and  demonstration  of 
advanced  waste  treatment  and  waste  water 
renovation  (including  the  temporary  use  of 
new  or  Improved  chemical  additives  which 
provide  substantial  Immediate  improvement 
to  existing  treatment  processes)  or  new  or 
Improved  methods  of  Joint  treatment  sys- 
tems for  municipal  and  Industrial  wastes: 
and 

"(7)  development  and  demonstration  of 
new  and  improved  methods  and  technology 
for  control  of  poUutlon  of  water  by  Industry 
and  the  treatment  of  industrial  waste, 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  foregoing,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  collect,  coordinate,  and  disseminate 
information  and  recommendations  through 
publications,  films,  conferences,  and  other 
appropriate  means: 

"(2)  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions  and  Individuals,  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  individuals  with- 
out regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes: 

"(3)  secure,  from  time  to  time  and  for 
such  periods  as  he  deems  advisable,  the  as- 
sistance and  advice  of  experts,  scholars,  and 
consultants  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  3109): 

"(4)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances.  Including 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  procure  the  assistance 
of  the  most  promising  research  fellowships: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress on  his  operation  under  this  paragraph: 
and 


"(5)  provide  training  for  individuals  and 
support  training  projects  relating  to  the 
causes,  prevention,  and  control  of  water 
pollution. 

"(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  activities 
under  subsections  5(a)(5)  and  5(a)(6)  for 
any  project  in  an  amount  exceeding  seventy- 
five  per  centum  of  the  estimated  reasonable 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  activities 
under  subsection  5(a)(7)  In  excess  of  $1,000.- 
000  or  for  more  than  seventy  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  equip, 
and  maintain  field  laboratory  and  research 
facilities.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  one 
to  be  located  In  the  northeastern  area  of 
the  United  States,  one  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
area,  one  In  the  southeastern  area,  one  in  the 
mldwestern  area,  one  in  the  southwestern 
area,  one  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  one 
In  the  State  of  Alaska  few  the  conduct  of 
research,  Investigations,  experiments,  field 
demonstrations  and  studies,  and  training  re- 
lating to  the  causes,  control  and  prevention 
of  water  pollution.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
each  such  facility  shall  be  located  near  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  which  graduate 
training  in  water  pollution  control  might  be 
carried  out, 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  following  sums  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  to  re- 
main available  until  expended: 

"(1)  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  clauses  5.  6,  and 
7  of  subsection  (a)   of  this  section: 

"(2)  the  additional  sum  of  $20,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  clause 

6  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

"(3)  the  additional  sum  of  $20,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  clause 

7  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  and 
"(4)   the  sum  of  $65,000,000  per  fiscal  year 

for  the  purposes  of  the  subsections  herein 
not  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3 
above. 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Act  Is  deleted. 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Act  Is  redesignated 
as  section  6  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sfc.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  following  sums,  to  re- 
main available  until  expanded,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section — 

$12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971; 

$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972: 

$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973; 

$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974;  and 

$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975: 

Provided,  That  not  less  than  $10,000,000  s^aU 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  hereof, 

"(b)  Prom  the  sums  available  therefor 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
allotments  to  the  several  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  on  the  basis  of  (1) 
population,  (2)  extent  of  water  pollution, 
and  (3)  financial  need. 

"(c)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount 
equal  to  its  Federal  share  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (g) )  cf  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  its  basic  State  program  pursuant 
to  a  plan  approved  under  subsection  (e) . 
including  the  cost  of  training  personnel  for 
State  and  local  water  pollution  control  work 
and  including  the  cost  of  administering  the 
State  plan.  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  a 
State  from  expending  grant  funds  for  State 
program  purposes  through  participation  in 
interstate  agencies. 

"(d)  From  the  sums  available  therefor 
tor  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  make  allotments  to  Interstate 
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kgendea  in  accordance  with  rcguUUona  on 
lucb  ba«ls  M  the  Secretary  finds  reaaonable 
and  equiuble.  In  determlnaig  the  ellgtbiUty 
of  interstate  agencies,  tbe  Secretary  shall 
consider  whether  such  Interstate  agency  has 
authority  or  has  or  Is  developing  the  capa- 
city to  Implement  and  enforce  water  quality 
standard*  for  waters  within  Its  Jurisdiction: 
Provided.  That  all  Interstate  agencies  which 
were  eligible  (or  and  received  granU  under 
this  section  In  the  fiscal  year  last  preceed- 
Ing  the  enactment  hereof  shall  be  deemed 
eligible  for  purpose*  hereof  for  a  period  of 
two  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
bereof.  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  pay  to  each  such  agency  from  Its  al- 
lotment, an  amount  not  In  excess  of  such 
portion  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  Its  basic 
program  piirsiiant  to  a  plan  approved  under 
subsection  (e).  aa  may  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  Including  tbe 
cost  of  training  personnel  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  work  and  Including  the  coat 
of  administering  the  Interstate  agency's  ba- 
alc  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
for  a  program  to  prevent  and  control  water 
polluuon  which  Is  submitted  by  the  SUte 
water  pollution  control  agency  or  an  Inter- 
state agency.  If  such  plan — 

"  ( 1)  provides  for  administration  or  for 
the  supervision  of  administration  of  the 
plan  by  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency,  or  In  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted 
by  an  interstate  agency,  by  such  interstate 
agency: 

"(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports.  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may, 
from  time  to  time,  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act: 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  pUns.  policies,  and 
methods  to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  tbe 
State  (or  Interstate)  plan  and  in  Its  ad- 
ministration: 

"(4)  provides  for  extension  or  Improve- 
ment of  the  State  or  interstate  program  for 
prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution: 
•■(5)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
•nd  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  a* 
•re  neceeaary  for  the  proper  and  efllcient  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan:  and 

"(6)  provides  acceptable  criteria  to  be  used 
by  the  State  in  determining  priority  of  proj- 
ects as  provided  in  section  8(b)(6). 
The  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove  any 
plan  without  first  giving  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  conference  with  the 
Secretary  to  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  or  Interstate  agency  which  has  sub- 
mitted such  plan. 

••(f)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  to  a  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  or  Interstate  agency  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  conference  of  such  agency 
with  the  Secretary,  finds  that — 

•'(A)  the  plan  submitted  by  such  agency 
and  approved  under  this  section  has  been 
so  changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with 
a  requirement  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section:  or 

"(B)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failxire  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  a  requirement,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  such  agency  that  no  fxirther  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  State  or  to  the  interstate 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  under  this  sec- 
tion (or  In  his  discretion  that  further  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  to  the  State,  or  to 
the  Interstate  agency,  for  projects  under  or 
parts  of  the  plan  affected  by  such  failure) 
until  he  U  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  such  failure  Until  he  is  so  satisfied, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  such  State,  or  to  such  Interstate 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  this  sec- 
tion (or  shall  limit  payments  to  projects  un- 
der or  parts  of  the  plan  in  which  there  Is 
no  such  failure) . 

"(g)  (1)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  "Fed- 
end  sbare"  for  any  State  shall  be  100  per 
centum  leaa  that  percentage  which  bears  the 


ratio  to  50  per  centum  as  the  per  capita 
Income  of  such  State  bears  to  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  United  States,  except  that — 

••(A)  the  Federal  share  shall  In  no  case  be 
more  than  <M^  per  centum  or  leas  than  S3y^ 
per  centum,  and 

••(B)  the  Federal  share  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  .Virgin  Islands  shall  be  M%  per 
centum. 

••(2)  The  Federal  shares  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  between  July  1  and 
September  30  of  each  even-numbered  year, 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita 
Incomes  of  the  States  and  of  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  three  most  recent  con- 
secutive years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
'•(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
United  States'  means  the  fifty  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

•'(4)  The  population  of  the  several  States 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
figures  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"(S)  The  regulations  relating  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  inter- 
state agency  plan  which  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  designed 
to  place  such  agencies,  so  far  as  practicable, 
on  a  basts  similar  to  that  of  the  States. 

"(h)(1)  If  the  Governor  of  any  State  or 
the  head  of  an  Interstate  agency  files  a  letter 
of  Intent  with  the  Secretary  that  such  State 
or  Interstate  agency  will  develop  an  Improved 
water  pollution  control  program  which  takes 
into  account  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(1)  of  this  section:  and  If  the  Secretary,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  Is  reasonably 
assured  that  such  State  or  Interstate  agency 
will  develop  an  Improved  water  pollution 
control  program,  he  may  make  a  grant  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  such  State  or  Interstate 
agency  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  such  State  or  Interstate  agency's 
Federal  share  under  subsections  (c)  or  (d) 
of  this  section  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Grants  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  grants  made  In 
other  subsections  of  this  section. 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  State 
or  Interstate  agency  under  this  subsection 
In  any  fiscal  year  unless  during  such  fiscal 
year  such  State  or  interstate  agency  Is  con- 
ducting a  program  to  prevent  and  control 
water  pollution  under  a  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  and 
la  not  expending  a  lesser  amount  of  non- 
Federal  funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year  than 
It  expended  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
"(1)  As  used  In  this  section,  'Improved  wa- 
ter pollution  control  program'  shall  be  one 
which  the  Secretary  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations.  Is  developed  by  a 
State  or  Interstate  agency,  whereby  such 
State  or  Interstate  agency  enhances  the  qual- 
ity of  the  waters  for  required  uses  and  needs. 
In  making  his  determination  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  whether  such  program  In- 
cludes— 

"  ( 1 )  an  effective  mandatory  permit  system 
covering  all  municipal,  industrial  and  other 
significant  waste.  Including  discharge  re- 
quirements, sources,  with  adequate  State 
implementation  and  enforcement  authority: 
"(2)  a  sewage  treatment  facilities  pro- 
gram, wherein  such  facilities  are  planned, 
constructed  and  maintained  so  aa  to  achieve 
efflclency,  economy  and  water  quality  en- 
hancement. Including  comprehensive  regu- 
lation of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
such  facilities.  Including  adequate  State 
manpower,  and  mandatory  certification  of 
facility  operators: 

"(3)  a  program  of  training  and  develop- 
ment of  water  pollution  control  personnel 
designed  to  achieve  full  Implementation  of 
the  State  water  pollution  control  program: 
"(4)  balanced  State  personnel  recruitment 
and  development  programs,  with  an  adequate 
merit  system.  Job  classifications,  and  com- 
petitive salary  schedules;  and 
"(5)  a  program  of  comprehensive  State  re- 


view of  engineering  plans  and  specifications 
for  all  proposed  waste  collection  and  treat- 
ment facilities,  including  adequate  State 
manpower  to  Implement  the  program 

"(J)(l)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  that  a  State 
or  IntersUte  agency  has  developed  one  or 
more  of  the  provisions  enumerated  In  sub- 
section (1).  he  may  grant  to  such  StaU  or 
Interstate  agency  an  amount  not  In  excess 
of  40  per  centum  of  the  Federal  share  for 
such  SUte  or  interstate  agency  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  each  such  element:  except 
that  the  amount  of  such  grant  may  be  In- 
creased to  an  amount  not  exceeding  250  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  share  of  such  State 
or  Interstate  agency  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  agency  has  developed  alt 
five  of  the  elements  enumerated  In  subsec- 
tion (i). 

"(3)  Whenever  the  eligible  bonuses  under 
this  section  are  greater  than  the  amount 
appropriated,  the  amounts  available  to  each 
State  shall  be  reduced  In  proportion  to  the 
amoimts  available  to  all  other  States. 

••(3)  Grants  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  grants  made 
under  other  subsections  of  this  section. 

••(4)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
sulisectton  to  any  State  or  interstate  agency 
during  any  fiscal  year  unless  such  State  or 
Interstate  agency  expends  during  such  fiscal 
year  an  amount  of  non-Federal  fxmds  for  Its 
Improved  water  pollution  control  program 
which  Is  not  less  than  the  amount  of  such 
funds  expended  by  It  for  Its  water  poUutlcxi 
control  program,  whether  basic  or  Improved, 
during  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year. 

•'(5)  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  State 
or  Interstate  agency  under  this  subsection 
unless  during  such  fiscal  year  such  State  or 
Interstate  agency  Is  conducting  a  program 
to  prevent  and  control  water  pollution  under 
a  plan  approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(k)(l)  From  any  sums  that  may  be  avail- 
able therefor  In  any  fiscal  year,  which  are  not 
expended  for  grants  under  other  subsections 
of  this  section,  and  which  are  not  exptended 
for  grants  under  other  subsections  of  this 
section,  and  which  do  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  grants  under  this  section  in  such 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  States  and  to  Interstate  agencies  to  sup- 
port water  pollution  control  projects  which 
are  exceptional  because  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  water  pollution  problems  toward 
which  they  are  directed  and  the  Impact  on 
State  or  Interstate  programs. 

•'(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
subsection  to  any  State  or  Interstate  agency 
during  any  fiscal  year  unless  such  State  or 
Interstate  agency  expends  during  such  fiscal 
year  an  amount  of  non -Federal  funds  for 
Its  water  pollution  control  program,  whether 
basic  or  Improved,  which  Is  not  leas  than  the 
amount  of  such  funds  It  expended  for  Its 
water  pollution  control  program,  whether 
baste  or  Improved,  during  the  last  preceding 
fiscal  yetj." 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Scott 
is  as  follows: 
SecnoN-BT-SKcnoN  Analysis  or  a  Bill  To 

Amend  Scctions  5,  6.  and  7  or  thk  Pedckal 

Watee  Pollution  Contsol  Act  (Ressasch 

AND  State  Gsants) 

Section  1  amends  kectlon  6  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  combine, 
update  and  simplify  the  provisions  of  tbe 
present  section  5  regarding  research.  Investi- 
gations, training  and  demonstration  activi- 
ties conducted  within  the  Department,  and 
through  Federal  assistance  to  Individual 
agencies  and  institutions,  and  the  provlsionfe 
of  section  0  regarding  grants  and  contracts 
for  demonstrations  and  development  of  ad- 
vance waete  treatment,  combined  sewers  and 
Industrial  waste  treatment. 

Section  5(a),  as  amended  by  the  bill, 
would  continue  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior  to  conduct  within  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  encourage,  cooperate  with  and 
render  assistance  to  other  public  and  pri- 
vate entlUes  and  Individuals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conducting  and  promoting  the 
coordination  of  research.  InvesUgstlons,  ex- 
periments, demonstrations  and  studies  re- 
lating to  the  causes,  control  and  prevention 
of  water  pollution.  To  this  objective  are 
added  the  positive  mandate  to  enhance  and 
protect  water  quality,  develop  and  demon- 
strate waste  water  reuse  technology  and  the 
specific  purposes  now  contained  In  sections 
6(d)(A).  6(d)(B).  5(d)(C»,  5(f).  8(a)(1), 
6(a)  (2),and6(b). 

SecUon  6(b) ,  as  amended  by  the  blU,  con- 
soUdatee  the  list  of  procedures  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  use  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  section,  including  authority 
to  collect,  coordinate  and  disseminate  Infor- 
mation (as  now  authorized  by  section  6(a) 
(1)  and  5(c) ):  make  grants  (now  In  section 
6(a)(2));  secure  the  assistance  of  experts, 
scholars  and  consultants  (now  in  section 
6(a)(3)):  establish  and  maintain  research 
fellowships  (now  In  section  5(a)(4)):  and 
provide  training  (now  in  sections  5(b)(5) 
and  6(a)(2)).  ^    ^,„ 

Section  5(c).  as  amended  by  the  bill,  pre- 
serves the  limitation  of  the  Federal  grant 
to  75  percent  of  the  project  (now  In  section 
6(c)  on  projects  to  demonstrate  storm 
water  and  sewage  separation  techniques  and 
projects  to  demonstrate  advanced  waste 
treatment  and  new  Joint  municipal-Indus- 
trial treatment  methods.  Deleted  is  the 
limitation  now  In  section  6(c)  that  projects 
be  approved  by  the  State  agency. 

Section  5(d) .  as  amended  by  the  bill,  pre- 
serves the  limitations  now  In  section  6(d) 
that  grants  for  Industrial  waste  treatment  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  not  ex- 
ceed 81,000.000  and  not  be  for  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  projected  cost.  The  UmlUtlon 
that  the  Secretary  must  determine  the  proj- 
ect will  serve  a  useful  purpose  Is  deleted 
because  this  will  not  now  be  a  general  re- 
quirement  for  all  granU. 

Section  5(e)  which  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  field  laboratory  and  research 
facilities  Is  left  basically  unchanged  by  the 
bin. 

The  present  section  5(f)  which  directs  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  research  and  technical 
development  work  and  make  studies  regard- 
ing the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  U  deleted.  The  Department  will  con- 
tinue Its  research  and  development  activi- 
ties on  Great  Lakes  problems  under  the 
general  authority  of  other  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5. 

The  new  section  5(f)  added  by  the  bill 
authorizes  total  appropriations,  to  remain 
available  vmtll  expended,  for  fiscal  years 
1»70.  1971.  and  1972.  in  the  sum  of  $125 
million,  which  U  the  same  total  sum 
divided  according  to  purposes  on  the  same 
basis,  as  at  present  In  sections  6(b)    and 

8(e). 

Tbe  present  secUon  6(g)  which  directs 
that  a  comprehensive  national  estuarlne 
pollution  study  be  conducted  Is  deleted  be- 
caiise  that  study  has  been  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Section  2  deletes  section  6  of  tbe  Act, 
since  It  has  been  merged  with  section  5. 

Section  3  redesignates  as  section  6  section 
7  of  the  Act,  which  authorizes  State  and  in- 
terstate program  grants,  and  amends  It  to  In- 
clude, m  section  6(a).  Increased  authoriza- 
tions each  year  for  6  years  on  a  sliding  scale 
from  812.6  million  In  fiscal  year  1971  up  to 
830  million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Of  these  sums 
810  million  each  year  is  to  continue  to  be 
available  for  tbe  basic  SUte  and  IntersUte 
programs. 

Section  6(a)  through  6(g)  continue  tbe 
same  basic  provisions  that  are  now  in  section 
7  of  the  Act.  However  (1)  the  new  secUon 
•(e)  (6)  revises  one  of  the  criteria  for  the 
basic     grant     to     require     accepUble     crl- 
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terla  to  be  used  by  the  State  In  determining 
priority  of  projects  as  provided  In  section  8 
(b)(6)  rather  than  Just  to  require  a  system 
of  priorities  as  at  present:  and  (2)  the  pro- 
cedures for  disapproval  of  a  plan  submitted 
by  a  SUte  have  been  changed  to  delete  the 
procedural  requirements  for  formal  notice 
and  hearing,  appeal  and  Judicial  review  In  the 
case  of  a  disapproval. 

The  new  section  6(b)  provides  for  program 
development  grante  In  amounts  not  to  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  basic  grant  to  assist  the 
State  or  IntersUte  agency  to  develop  an  ap- 
proved program. 

Section  6(1)  defines  the  five  elements  of 
such  an  approved  program  (for  example,  a 
mandatory  permit  system) . 

Section  6(J)  provides  for  a  system  of  pro- 
gram Improvement  grants  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  40  percent  of  the  basic  grant  for 
each  of  the  five  elements  defined  in  section 
6(1)  and  a  total  of  250  percent  if  the  grantee 
achieves  all  of  the  five  elemente. 

Section  6(k)  sets  up  the  third  new  cate- 
gory, special  project  grants,  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary authority  to  make  special  grants  to  sup- 
port water  pollution  control  projects  which 
are  exceptional  In  the  scope  of  problems  to  be 
addressed  and  the  Impact  on  the  overall 
State  or  IntersUte  programs. 

The  bill  (S.3471)  to  amend  sections 
1,  3,  10.  and  13  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Scott,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  a£  follows : 

S.  3471 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"declaeation  of  policy 
"Sec  1.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  our  environment,  to 
esUbllsh  a  national  policy  for  the  preven- 
tion control  and  abatement  of  water  pol- 
lution and  to  plan  future  national  water 
Quality  management  for  our  Nation's  pop- 
ulation growth,  industrial  expansion,  agri- 
cultural intensification,  energy  requlremente. 
recreation  and  conservation  uses,  and  en- 
vironmental quality. 

(b)  In  connecUon  with  the  exercise  of 
lurlsdicuon  over  the  waterways  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  achieve  the  benefite  accruing  to 
the  public  health  and  welfare  from  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  water  poUuUon.  It 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  tbe  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  recognize,  preserve,  and  protect  the 
primary  re^wnslbllltles  and  rlghte  of  the 
SUtes  in  preventing  and  controlling  water 
pollution,  to  support  and  aid  technical  re- 
search relaung  to  tbe  prevenUon  and  control 
of  water  pollution,  and  to  provide  Federal 
technical  services  and  financial  aid  to  State 
and  IntersUte  agencies  and  to  munlclpaUtles 
m  connection  with  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  water  pollution.  Because  water  re- 
sources are  Interrelated  and  the  preservation 
of  water  quality  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
environment  of  the  NaUon.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  given  the  responsibility  and  right 
to  prevent  and  control  water  pollution  where 
necessary  to  complement  State  programs,  and 
secure  action  to  protect  the  right  of  tbe 
public  to  clean  water.  ,,.      ,„ 

"Tbe  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after m  this  Act  called  'Secretary')  shall  ad- 
minister thU  Act  through  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  created  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  and 
with  tbe  assistance  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  InterlOT  designated  by  him.  shaU 
supervise  and  direct  tbe  head  of  such  Ad- 


mlnlsd-atlon  in  administering  this  Act.  Such 
AsslsUnt  Secretary  shadl  perform  such  addi- 
tional functions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  impairing  or  In  any  manner  affect- 
ing any  right  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  SUtes 
with  respect  to  the  waters  (Including  bound- 
ary waters)  of  such  SUtes." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COMPREHENSIVE  PEOGRAMS  FOR  WATER 
POLLUTION    CONTROL 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  shall,  after  care- 
ful  Investigation,  and   In  cooperation  with 
other    Federal    agencies,    with    SUte    water 
pollution    control    agencies    and    IntersUte 
agencies,   and   with  the  municipalities   and 
Industries    Involved,    prepare    and    develop 
comprehensive  programs  for  eliminating  or 
reducing  water  pollution  and  for  Improving 
the  usability  and  condition  of  such  waters 
by  controlling  the  water  pollution  activities 
referred  to  In  section  10(a)   of  this  Act.  In 
the  development  of  such  comprehensive  pro- 
grams, the  Secretary  shall  give  full  considera- 
tion to  and  shall  recommend  the  measures, 
practices  and  Improvements  which  he  deems 
appropriate   to   maintain   and   improve   the 
quality    of    water   supplies,    propagation    of 
fish  and  aquatic  life  and  wlldUfe,  recreation, 
conservation  of  natural  resotirces.  protection 
of   envlronmenUl    quality,   agriculture,   in- 
dustry, and  other  legitimate  uses.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  secUon,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized  to   investigate,   separately  or  with 
any  such  agencies,  the  condition  of  any  wa- 
ters specified  in  section  10(a).  and  of  any 
discharges  of  sewage,   industrial  wastes,  or 
other  substances  which  may  adversely  affect 
such  waters." 
such  waters." 

Sec.  3.  SecUon  10  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"ENFORCEMENT    tlEASTmES    AGAINST    POLLTTTION 
or    INTERSTATE    OR    NAVIGABLE    WATERS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  'Water  pollution  activities' 
shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures,  remedies, 
and  abatement  measxires  provided  for  in  this 
section,  and,  as  used  in  this  section  shall 
mean: 

"(1)  The  pollution  of  IntersUte  waters, 
navigable  water  of  the  United  SUtes,  includ- 
ing boundary  waters,  tributerles  or  portions 
of  any  of  these  waters,  and  groimd  waters 
(whether  the  discharge  reaches  such  waters 
from  runoff,  percolation,  or  direct  discharge 
Into  such  waters  or  tributaries  or  portions  of 
such  waters)  which  endangers  the  health  or 
welfare  of  any  persons  or  adversely  affecU 
the  quality  of  any  such  waters. 

"(2)  Pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone  of  the  United  States  that  causes 
or  is  likely  to  cause  pollution  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  the  United  SUtes  to  an  extent 
that  endangers  the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons  or  Is  likely  to  adversely  affect  tbe 
quality  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  Pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  high 
seas  beyond  tbe  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
SUtes.  which  endangers  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  any  person  or  adversely  affecU  tbe 
quality  of  such  waters  through  discharges 
which  are  transported  from  or  originate  in 
areas  over  which  the  United  SUtes  has  sov- 
ereignty. ^     ^, 

"The  term  'waters  specified  In  subsection 
(a) '  as  used  In  this  section  means  the  waters 
where  any  water  poUution  activities  take 
place. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  tbe  poUcy  declara- 
tion of  this  Act.  SUte  and  interstate  action 
to  abate  poUuUon  of  said  waters  specified  in 
subeecUon  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  *>«  en- 
couraged and  shall  not.  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  or  pursuant  to  court  order  under 
subsections  of  this  section,  be  displaced  by 
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Federal  enforcement  action.  This  subsection 
shall  apply  only  to  thoee  waters  over  which 
the  States   have  Jurisdiction. 

"(c)(1)  U  the  governor  of  a  State  or  a 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  filed, 
before  October  3.  1966,  a  letter  of  Intent  that 
such  State,  after  public  hearings,  would, 
before  June  30.  1967.  adopt  water  quality 
criteria  applicable  to  interstate  waters  or 
portions  thereof  within  such  State,  and  a 
plan  for  the  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  water  quality  criteria  adopted, 
and  If  such  criteria  and  plan  were  estab- 
Ushed  In  accordance  with  the  letter  of  Intent, 
and  Lf  the  Secretary  has  determined  or  deter- 
mines that  such  State  criteria  and  plan  are 
consistent  with  paragraph  (4k  of  this  sub- 
section, such  State  criteria  and  plan  shall 
thereafter  be  the  water  quality  standards 
applicable  to  such  Interstate  waters  or  por- 
tions thereof.  If.  In  addition,  a  State,  after 
public  hearings,  will,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment: (A)  adopt  water  quality  criteria  ap- 
plicable to  all  waters  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  hereof  over  which  the  State  has  Juris- 
diction other  than  Interstate  waters  or  por- 
tions thereof  within  such  State:  (B)  adopt 
water  quality  requirements  controlling  dis- 
charges affecting  water  quality  for  all  waters 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  hereof  over  which 
the  State  has  jurisdiction:  and  (C)  amend 
Its  plan  for  the  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  water  quality  criteria  applicable 
to  such  Interstate  waters  or  potrlons  thereof 
within  such  State  to  Include  the  Implemen- 
tation and  enforcement  of  water  quality 
criteria  adopted  under  provision  lA)  herein, 
and  also  to  Include  the  Implementation  and 
enforcement  of  water  quality  requirements 
adopted  under  provision  iB)  herein,  and  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  State 
criteria,  requirements  and  plan  as  amended 
are  consistent  with  paragraph  (4i  of  this 
subsection,  such  criteria,  requirements  and 
plan  shall  hereafter  constitute  the  water 
quality  standards  applicable  to  such  waters 
or  portions  thereof.  Such  requirements  con- 
trolling discharge  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  control  of  the  discharge  of  sewage. 
Industrial  and  municipal  wastes,  fertilizers, 
herbicides,  pesticides,  sediment,  hazardous 
materials,  and  any  other  dischargee  affecting 
water  quality. 

"  ( a )  If  a  State  has  not  adopted  before  June 
30,  1967.  water  quality  criteria  applicable  to 
Interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof  within 
such  State  detennlned  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  consistent  with  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section: or  If  such  State  does  not  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment'  (A)  adopt  water  quality  criteria 
applicable  to  all  waters  s(>eclfled  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof  over  which  the  State  has 
Jurisdiction  other  than  Interstate  waters  or 
portions  thereof  within  such  State:  (B)  adopt 
water  quality  requirements  controlling  dis- 
charges affecting  water  quality  for  all  waters 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  hereof  over  which 
the  State  has  Jurisdiction:  and  (C)  amend 
Its  plan  for  the  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  water  quality  criteria  applicable 
to  such  Interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof 
within  such  State  to  Include  the  implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  water  quality  criteria 
referred  to  In  provision  (A)  herein,  and  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  water 
quality  requirements  referred  to  In  provision 
(B)  herein.  In  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection,  or  if  the  Secretary  or  the 
governor  of  any  State  affected  by  water 
quality  standards,  including  criteria,  require- 
ments and  plan,  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  desires  a  revision  In  such  criteria,  re- 
quirements and  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  after 
reasonable  notice  (1)  hold  a  public  hearing 
In  order  to  secure  necessary  data.  (11)  recess 
such  bearing  following  receipt  of  such  data, 
(111)  prepare  regulations  setting  forth  such 
standards,  including  criteria,  requirements 
and  plan,  to  be  applicable  to  water  specified 
In  BubaecUon  (a)  hereof,  over  which  the  State 


has  Jurisdiction.  (Iv)  reconvene  such  hearing 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  affected  parties  a 
hearing  on  such  regulations,  and  (v)  upon 
completion  of  such  hearing  publish  such 
regulations. 

If.  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary publishes  such  regulations,  the  State 
has  not  adopted  water  quality  standards,  in- 
cluding criteria,  requirements  and  plans, 
which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  consistent 
with  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  and 
a  petition  for  public  hearing  has  not  been 
filed  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  stand- 
ards. Including  criteria,  requirements  and 
plan. 

"(3)  For  waters  In  subsection  (a)  hereof 
for  which  the  States  do  not  have  Jurisdiction 
or  which  are  not  covered  by  standards 
adopted  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  t^e  Secreury  shall,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
appropriate  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, interstate  agencies.  States,  munlcipal- 
lUes  and  Industries  Involved,  promulgate  reg- 
ulations setting  forth  such  water  quality 
standards.  Including  criteria,  requirements 
for  aucb  waters  and  a  plan  for  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  such  criteria 
and  requirements,  as  to  water  pollution  ac- 
tivities In  such  waters. 

"(4)  Standards,  which  Include  criteria, 
requirements  and  a  plan,  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  shall  be  such  as  to 
protect  the  public  health  or  welfare,  to  en- 
hance the  present  quality  and  value  of  water 
and  our  water  resources,  to  assure,  by  proper 
planning  and  Implementation,  the  water  re- 
source needs  for  future  population  growth, 
industrial  expansion,  agricultural  Intensifi- 
cation, energy  requirements,  recreation  and 
conservation  uses  and  environmental  quality, 
and  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  con- 
sidering or  establishing  such  standards.  In- 
cluding criteria,  requirements  and  plan,  the 
Secretary,  the  hearing  board,  and  the  appro- 
priate State  authority,  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration their  present  and  prospective  use 
and  value  to  maintain  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish 
and  aquatic  life,  and  wildlife,  recreation, 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  protection 
of  environmental  quality,  agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  other  legitimate  uses. 

"(S)  If  at  any  time  prior  to  thirty  days 
after  standards.  Including  criteria,  require- 
ments and  a  plan,  have  been  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Oovemor  of  any  State  affected  by  such  stand- 
ards. Including  criteria,  requirements,  and  a 
plan,  petitions  the  Secretary  for  a  hearing. 
the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hearing,  to 
t>e  held  In  or  near  one  or  more  of  the  places 
where  such  standards.  Including  criteria,  re- 
quirements, and  a  plan,  will  take  effect,  be- 
fore a  Hearing  Board  of  five  or  more  persons 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Each  State  which 
would  be  affected  by  such  standards.  Includ- 
ing criteria,  requirements,  and  a  plan,  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  one  member 
of  the  Hearing  Board.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  other  affected  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  each  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  select  a  member  of  the  Hear- 
ing Board  Not  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
Hearing  Board  shall  be  persons  other  than 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
while  participating  In  the  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Hearing  Board  or  otherwise  engaged 
In  the  work  of  the  Hearing  Board,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
tlOO  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C  73b-2) 
for  persons  In  the  Oovemment  service  em- 


ployed Intermittently.  Notice  of  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  given  to  the  Sta,te  water  pollution 
control  agencies.  Interstate  agencies,  and 
municipalities  Involved  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  hearing.  On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  such  hear- 
ing, the  Hearing  Board  shall  make  findings 
as  to  whether  the  standards,  including  cri- 
teria, requirements,  and  a  plan,  published 
or  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  should  be 
approved  or  modified  and  transmit  Its  find- 
ings to  the  Secretary  If  the  Hearing  Board 
approves  the  criteria,  requirements,  and  a 
plan,  as  published  or  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  standards.  Including  criteria, 
requirements,  and  a  plan,  shall  take  effect 
on  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Hearing 
Board's  recommendations.  If  the  Hearing 
Board  recommends  modifications  In  the 
standards.  Including  criteria,  requirements, 
and  a  plan,  as  published  or  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
revised  regulations  setting  forth  the  stand- 
ards. Including  criteria,  requirements,  and  a 
plan.  In  accordance  with  the  Hearing  Board's 
recommendations,  which  regulations  shall  be- 
come effective  Immediately  upon  promulga- 
tion. 

"(6)  Any  water  pollution  activity  consist- 
ing of  any  discharge  Into  the  waters  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  hereof  or  portions  thereof 
which  reduces  the  quality  of  such  waters 
below  the  water  quality  standards  established 
under  this  subsection,  or  any  discharge  Into 
said  waters  which  Is  of  lesser  quality  than  the 
requirements  controlling  such  discharges  or 
any  discharge  which  Is  not  In  compliance 
with  the  Implementation  and  enforcement 
plan  for  such  criteria  and  requirements 
(Whether  the  discharge  causing  or  contribut- 
ing to  such  pollution  reaches  such  waters 
from  rtuioff,  percolation,  or  direct  discharge 
into  such  waters  or  tributaries  thereof  or  ad- 
Joining  bodies  of  water)  Is  subject  to  abate- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  At  least  one  himdred  and  eighty 
days  before  any  abatement  proceeding  Is 
Initiated  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  each  alleged  poUutor,  the  water 
pollution  control  agency,  and  the  Interstate 
agency,  if  any.  of  the  State  of  States  where 
such  pollution  originates  or  which  may  be 
affected  adversely  by  such  pollution,  of  the 
violation  of  such  standards  and  of  the 
remedial  action  required  and  shall  call  a 
public  hearing  to  be  held  not  less  than 
twenty-one  days  after  Issuance  of  such 
notice.  If  remedial  action,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  to  secure  abatement  of  the 
pollution  Is  not  taken  within  such  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  day  period  after  the  Secre- 
tary has  issued  notice  of  violation,  or  If.  at 
any  time  thereafter,  the  alleged  poUutor  falls 
to  take  remedial  action,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  may  request  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  pollution.  Including  compliance  with 
such  standards,  which  include  criteria,  re- 
quirements and  plan.  In  any  such  suit,  the 
court  shall  take  Judicial  notice  of  the  estab- 
lished water  quality  standards.  Including 
criteria,  requirements  tind  plan,  and  shall  re- 
ceive Into  evidence  a  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing, held  by  the  Secretary  and  a  copy  of  the 
findings  prepared  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  such  hearing.  In  addition,  the  court  shall 
receive  In  evidence  the  recommendations  of 
any  conference  or  hearing  board  held  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  such  additional 
evidence  as  It  deems  necessary.  The  court, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  practicability 
and  to  the  physical  feasibility  of  complying 
with  such  standards,  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  enter  such  Judgment  and  orders  enforcing 
such  Judgment  as  the  public  Interest  and 
the  equities  of  the  case  may  require.  Includ- 
ing injunction  of  activities  which  violate 
such  standards,  enforcement  conference  rec- 
ommendations or  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  effective  six  months  after  enact- 
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ment  of  this  provision,  forfeiture  of  up  to 
$10,000  for  each  such  violation  for  each  day 
after  the  end  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
day  period  specified  herein  or  conunenclng 
at  such  time  thereafter  that  the  alleged  pol- 
lutor  falU  to  take  remedial  action,  provided 
that,  in  Imposing  such  forfeiture,  the  court 
shall   take   Into  account  the  efforts  of  the 
alleged  polluter  to  abate  pollution,  and  pro- 
vide  further   that  such   forfeiture  shall   be 
in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  such  other 
judgment  and  orders  as  the  court  may  enter. 
••(d)(1)  The  Secretary,  11  he  finds  an  oc- 
curence of  water  pollution  activity  of  any 
waters  specified  in  subsection  (a)  hereof  over 
which  he  has  Jurisdiction  or  for  which  stand- 
ards,  including   criteria,    requirements   and 
plan,  have  been  established  under  this  Act. 
and  that  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that 
such  water  pollution  activity  constitutes  a 
violation  of  existing  water  quality  standards 
or  endangers  the  health  and  welfare  of  any 
person,  shall  give  formal  notification  thereof 
to  the  water  pollution  control  agency  of  the 
State  or  States  where  such  discharge  or  dis- 
charges originate  and  the  interstate  agency 
of  which  such  State  or  States  are  members.  If 
any   and  shall  promptly  call  a  conference  of 
such  agency  or  agencies  and  the  State  water 
pollution    control    agency    of   the   State   or 
States    and  such  Interstate  agency.  If  any. 
which  may  be  adversely  affected  by  such  pol- 
lution. In  addition,  whenever  requested  by 
the  governor  of  any  State  or  a  State  water 
pollution  control  agency,  or  (with  the  con- 
currence of  the  governor  or  the  State  water 
pollution   control   agency  for   the  State   In 
which  the  municipality  Is  situated)  the  gov- 
erning body  of  any  municipality,  the  Secre- 
tary shall.  If  such  request  refers  to  water  pol- 
lution activity  in  waters  specified  In  subsec- 
tion   (a)    hereof  which  Is  endangering   the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  In  a  State  other 
than   that   In   which   the   discharge   or  dis- 
charges causing  or  contributing  to  such  pol- 
lution orginates,  or  which  adversely  affects 
the  quality  of  such  waters  In  such  other 
State,  give  formal  notification  thereof  to  the 
water  pollution  control  agency  and  Interstate 
agency.  If  any.  of  the  State  or  States  where 
such  discharge  or  discharges  originate  and 
shall    promptly   call   a   conference   of   such 
agency  or  agencies  and  the  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  of  the  State  or  States, 
and  the  interstate  agency.  If  any.  which  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  such  pollution.  Also, 
whenever  requested  by  the  governor  of  any 
State,  the  Secretary  shall,  if  such  request  re- 
fers to  water  pollution  activities  In  waters 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  hereof  over  which 
the  State  has  Jurisdiction,  which  U  endan- 
gering the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  only 
In  the  requesting  State  in  which  the  dis- 
charge causing  or  contributing  to  such  pol- 
lution originates  or  which  adversely  affects 
the  quaUty  of  such  waters,  give  formal  noti- 
fication thereof  to  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency  and  the  interstate  agency.  If  any, 
of  such  State  or  States,  and  shall  promptly 
call  a  conference  of  such  agency  or  agencies, 
unless,  in  the  Judgment  of   the  Secretary, 
the  effect  of  such  pollution  on  the  legitimate 
uses  of  the  waters  is  not  of  sufficient  sig- 
nificance to  warrant  exercise  of  Federal  Juris- 
diction under  this  section. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis 
of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  water  pollution  activity  U 
occurlng  In  the  United  States  portion  of  in- 
ternational boundary  waters,  and  that  such 
water  pollution  activity  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  existing  water  quality  standards  or 
endangers  the  health  and  welfare  of  any 
person,  he  shall  give  formal  notification 
thereof  to  the  water  pollution  control  agency 
and  the  Interstate  agency,  If  any.  of  the  State 
or  States  in  which  such  discharge  or  dis- 
charges originate  and  shall  promptly  call  a 
conference  of  such  agency  or  agencies.  The 
Secretary  shall  invite  the  foreign  country 
which  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pol- 


lution to  attend  and  participate  In  the  con- 
ference. Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
construed  to  modify,  amend,  repeal,  or  other- 
wise affect  the  provisions  of  the  1909  Bound- 
ary Waters  Treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  or  the  Water  Utilization  Treaty 
of  1944  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
(69  Stat.  1219)  relative  to  the  control  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution  In  waters  cov- 
ered by  those  treaties. 

"(3)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the  conference.  In  addition,  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  shall  give  every 
person  contributing  to  the  alleged  pollution 
or  affected  by  It  an  opportvmlty  to  make  a 
full  statement  of  his  views  to  the  conference. 
Not  less  than  three  weeks  prior  notice  of  the 
date  set  for  the  conference  shall  be  given  to 
such  agencies. 

"(4)  Following  such  conference,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  of 
the  water  pollution  control  agencies  and  in- 
terstate agencies  attending  the  conference 
a  summary  of  conference  discussions  includ- 
ing (A)  occurrence  of  water  pollution  activity 
of  waters  specified  In  subsection  (a)  hereof. 
(B)  adequacy  of  meastires  taken  toward 
abatement  of  the  pollution,  and  (C)  the 
nature  of  delays,  if  any.  being  encountered 
to  abating  the  pollution. 

"(e)  U  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  effective  progress  toward  abatement  of 
pollution  is  not  being  made  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary, 
or  that  such  pollution  endangers  the  health 
or  welfare  of  any  person  or  violates  water 
quality  standards,  including  criteria,  require- 
ments and  a  plan,  applicable  to  such  waters, 
he  shall  recommend  to  the  appropriate  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  or  agencies 
that  they  require  the  alleged  polluter  to  take 
remedial  action,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  secure  abatement  of  the  pollution 
and  he  shall  also  notify  the  alleged  polluter 
of  the  requirement  for  such  remedial  action. 
The  Secretary  shall  aUow  ninety  days  from 
the  date  he  makes  such  recommendations  or 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  end 
of  the  conference  session,  whichever  period 
ends  later,  for  remedial  action,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  to  be  taken. 

"(f)  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
provided  In  subsection  (e) ,  such  remedial  ac- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  has 
not  been  taken  by  the  alleged  polluter,  or 
If,  at  any  time  thereafter,  the  alleged  polluter 
falls  to  take  remedial  action,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  may  request 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  bring  a  suit  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  In  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  secure  per- 
formance of  such  remedial  action  and  such 
recommendations,  standards,  criteria,  re- 
quirements and  plan. 

"(g)    In   any   such   suit,   the   court  shall 
take  Judicial  notice  of  the  established  water 
quaUty    standards.    Including    criteria,    re- 
quirements and  plan,  and  shall  receive  in 
evidence  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  conference  and  a  copy  of  the  Secre- 
tary's  recommendations,   and   shall   receive 
such  further  evidence  as  the  court.  In  its 
discretion,  deems  necessary.  The  court,  giv- 
ing due  consideration   to   the  practicability 
and  to  the  physical  fea  iblllty  of  securing 
abatement    of    any    pollution    proved,   shall 
have   Jurisdiction   to   enter  such   Judgment 
and  orders  enforcing  such  Judgment,  as  the 
public  Interest  and  the  equities  of  the  case 
may  require,  including  Injunction  of  activi- 
ties which  violate  such  standards,  enforce- 
ment conference  recommendations  or  other 
provl  ions  of  the  section  and,  effective  six 
months  after  enactment  of  this  provision, 
forfeiture  of  up  to  810,000  for  each  such  vio- 
lation  for   each   day   after   the   end  of  the 
period  provided  in  subsection   (e),  or  com- 
mencing at  such   time  thereafter  that  the 
alleged  poUutor  falls  to  take  remedial  action. 


provided  that.  In  imposing  such  forfeiture, 
the  court  shall  take  Into  account  the  efforts 
of  the  alleged  poUutor  to  abate  poUution, 
and  provided  further  that  such  forfeiture 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  Ueu  of 
such  other  Judgment  and  orderi  as  the  court 
may  enter.  ,  , 

"(h)  Notwlthstandtog  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  upon  his  de- 
termination that  a  particvdar  poUution 
source  or  combination  of  sources  is  present- 
tog  or  may  present  an  imminent  and  sub- 
stantial danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of 
any  person  or  persons,  or  may  cause  Irrepa- 
rable damage  to  water  quality  or  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  to  enjoto  Immediately 
any  person  contributing  to  the  alleged  pol- 
lution from  further  discharges  causing  such 
pollution  and  to  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"(i)(l)  In  connection  with  any  hearing, 
proceeding,  or  conference,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  require  any  person  whose  al- 
leged water  poUution  activities  result  In 
discharges  caustog  or  contributing  to  wat- 
poUutlon.  to  file  with  him.  to  such  form 
as  he  may  require,  a  report  based  on  exist- 
ing data,  furnishing  such  information  as 
may  reasonably  be  required  as  to  the  char- 
acter kind,  and  quantity  of  such  discharges 
and  the  use  of  fadUties  or  other  means  to 
prevent  or  reduce  such  discharges  by  t>>'' 
person  filing  such  a  report.  Such  report 
shall  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  wlthto  such  reason- 
able period  as  he  may  prescribe,  unless  he 
grants  additional  time.  In  order  to  furtb-r 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secrets--' 
may  disseminate  any  information  reported 
which  Is  not  covered  by  section  1905  of  tlti° 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any 
report  under  paragraph  (1)  of  his  subsec- 
tion shall  faU  to  do  so  wlthto  the  time  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  for  flUng  the  same,  and 
such  failure  shall  continue  for  thirty  days 
after  notice  of  such  default,  such  person 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  day 
of  the  continuance  of  such  failure,  which 
forfeiture  shall  be  payable  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  recoverable 
In  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  brought  in  the  district  where  such 
person  has  his  prtoclpal  office  or  In  any  dis- 
trict In  which  he  does  business.  The  Secre- 
tary may.  upon  application  therefor,  remit 
or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provide  for  under 
this  paragraph,  and  shall  have  authority  to 
determine  the  facts  upon  all  such  appUca- 
tions. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures. 

"(J)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  Investigate  any 
facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters  which 
he  may  find  necessary  or  proper  In  order  to 
determine  whether  any  person  has  violated 
or  Is  about  to  violate  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  standards,  including  criteria,  re- 
quirements and  a  plan  thereunder,  or  to 
aid  In  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  In  promulgating  criteria,  plans, 
rules  or  regulations  thereunder,  or  In  ob- 
taining Information  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
recommending  further  legislation  concern- 
ing the  matters  to  which  this  Act  relates.  The 
Secretary  may  permit  anv  person  to  file  with 
him  a  statement  to  writing  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  as  he  shall  determine,  as  to  any  or 
all  facts  and  circumstances  concerning  a 
matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  tovesU- 
gatlon. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  any  enforcement 
conference.  Investigation  or  any  other  pro- 
ceedtog  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  U  em- 
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powered  to  administer  oaths  and  afllrmations, 
subpena  witnesses,  compel  tbelr  attendance, 
take  evidence,  and  require  the  production  of 
any  books,  papers,  correspondence,  memo- 
randa, contracts,  agreements,  or  other  rec- 
ords which  the  Secretary  finds  relevant  or 
material  to  the  Inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  nny  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States  at  any  designated  place 
of  hearing.  Witnesses  summoned  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  appear  before  him  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses 
m  the  courts  of  the  United  Stat«s. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  upon  presenting  ap- 
propriate credentials  and  a  written  notice 
to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge. 
Is  authorized  tA)  to  enter,  at  reasonable 
tunes,  any  public  or  private  property  from 
which  discharge  Is  being  made  Into  waters 
specified  In  sut>sectlon  (a);  (B)  to  Inspect 
and  Investigate,  at  reasonable  times  and 
Within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a  reasonable 
manner,  the  operation  of  collection  systems, 
waste  treatment  works  or  facilities,  or  con- 
ditions relating  to  poUutloa  or  the  possible 
(wUutlon  of  such  waters;  and  (C)  to  have 
access  to  such  records  In  connection  there- 
with as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(4)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  persons,  the 
Secretary  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  Investigation  or  proceeding  Is 
carried  on,  or  where  such  person  resides  cr 
carries  on  business,  in  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  iMtpers.  correspondence, 
memoranda,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
other  records.  Such  court  may  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  persons  to  appear  before  the 
Secretary  to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered, 
or  to  give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter 
under  Investigation  or  in  question:  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  Ail  process  In  any  such  case  may  be 
served  in  the  Judicial  district  whereof  such 
person  Is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  he  may 
be  found  or  nuy  be  doing  business.  Any  per- 
son who  willfully  shall  fall  to  attend  or  re- 
fuse to  testify,  or  to  answer  any  lawful  in- 
quiry, or  to  produce  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, or  other  records,  if  In  his  or  Its  power 
so  to  do,  as  designated  or  specified  in  the 
subpena  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and.  upon  conviction,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tlOO  for 
each  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure 
or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(8)  The  testimony  of  any  witness  may  be 
taken,  at  the  instance  of  a  party,  in  any 
pending  conference,  proceeding  or  Investiga- 
tion under  this  Act.  by  deposition,  at  any 
time  after  the  notice  of  the  proceeding  is 
published.  The  Secretary  may  also  order  tes- 
timony to  be  taken  before  any  person  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  who  is  not  of 
counsel  or  attorney  to  the  party  making  the 
deposition.  Any  person  may  be  compelled  to 
appear  and  depose,  and  to  produce  documen- 
tary evidence.  In  the  same  manner  as  wit- 
nesses may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify and  produce  documentary  evidence  be- 
fore the  conference  or  other  proceeding  or 
Investigation,  as  hereinbefore  provided  Such 
testimony  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
person  taking  the  deposition,  or  under  his 
direction,  and  shall,  after  It  has  been  reduced 
to  writing,  be  subscribed   by  the  deponent. 

"(6)  If  a  witness  whose  testimony  may  be 
desired  to  be  taken  by  deposition  be  In  a 
foreign  country,  the  deposition  may  be  taken 
before  an  oflBcer  or  person  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  or  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  by 
stipulation  In  writing  to  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary.  All  depositions  must  be  promptly 
filed  with  the  Secretary. 

"  ( 7 )  Wit nesses  whose  deposl tlons  are  taken 
M  auttaorlzed   In  thU  Act.  and  the  person 


or  officer  talcing  the  same,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(8)  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  disseminate 
any  Information  obtained  under  this  subsec- 
tion which  Is  not  covered  by  section  1905  of 
Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(k)  The  invocation  of  any  one  procedure 
authorized  under  this  section  shall  no:  pre- 
vent the  application  of  any  other  procedure 
of  this  section  to  any  case  to  which  this  Act 
would  otherwise  be  applicable. 

"(1)  As  uaed  In  tbs  section  the  term — 

"(1)  'person'  means  an  Individual,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  association.  State,  mu- 
nicipality, commission,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  any  interstate  body,  and 

"(2)  'municipality'  means  a  city,  town, 
borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or  other 
public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to  State 
law." 

SBC  4.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  la 
amended  to  revise  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  term  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency'  means  a  single  State  agency 
designated  by  that  State  as  the  official  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  for  purposes 
of  thU  Act." 

and  to  add  the  following  subsections  (g) 
and  (h) : 

"(g)  'boundary  waters'  means  the  waters 
from  the  main  shore  of  the  United  States  to 
the  International  boundary  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  and  connecting  waterways,  or  portions 
thereof,  along  which  the  International 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  or  the  United  SUtee  and  Mexico 
passes,  including  all  bays.  arms,  and  Inlets 
thereof,  tributary  waters  which  In  their 
natural  channels  would  fiow  into  such  lakes, 
rivers  and  waterways,  or  waters  fiowlng  across 
the  boundary. 

"(h)  'contiguous  zone'  means  the  entire 
Bone  defined  by  article  24  of  the  Convention 
oa  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous 
Zone." 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Scorr 
Is  as  follows : 

A  Bn.L  To  AMKin>  Skctions  1,  8.  10,  am)  13 
OF  THx  Fkdkxai.  Watkb  PoixtmoN  CON- 
TBOL     Act     (JiTBiaoicnoN     and     Errroacx- 

MSNT) 

aKrnoN-BT-BBcnoN  amaltsib 

Section  1  amends  the  declaration  of  pol- 
icy In  section  1  of  the  Act  to  express  spe- 
cifically the  pun>oee  of  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment,  and  the  necessity  to 
ensure  water  quality  to  meet  future  needs. 
The  Federal  responsibility  to  act  where 
necessary  to  complement  State  action  Is 
stressed  in  order  to  assure  equality  In  the 
application  of  water  quality  requirements, 
and  to  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to 
clean  water. 

Section  3  amends  section  3  of  the  Act  to 
expand  the  Secretary's  authority  to  prepare 
or  develop  comprehensive  water  quality  man- 
agement programs  relating  to  water  pollu- 
tion activities  In  Interstate  waters  and  navi- 
gable waters,  including  boundary  waters  of 
the  United  States,  and  waters  of  the  con- 
tiguous zone,  and  other  ocean  waters,  ground 
water,  and  tributaries  and  portions  of  these 
waters.  The  development  of  programs  to 
protect  the  environment  and  to  conserve 
these  waters  for  many  uses  Is  stressed.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  conduct 
his  own  Investigation  of  the  condition  of 
any  waters  as  well  as  to  conduct  Joint  In- 
vestigations with  other  agencies. 

Section  3  subetantlally  amends  section  10, 
the  enforcement  section  of  the  Act  In  a 
number  of  ways  as  described  beloir. 

Section  10(a)  of  the  present  Act  makes 
subject  to  abatement  water  pollution  activi- 
ties In  Interstate  or  navigable  waters  which 
endanger  the  health  and  welfare  of  persons. 


Section  3  extends  this  Jurisdiction  to  In- 
clude expressly  boundary  waters  and  ground 
water  of  the  United  States,  and  to  Include 
water  pollution  activities  in  waters  of  the 
contiguous  zone  which  adversely  affect  water 
quality  In  the  territorial  sea  and  pollution  of 
the  high  seas  through  discharges  transported 
from  United  States  territory. 

The  requirement  Is  retained  in  section  10 
(b)  of  the  Act  that  State  and  Interstate  ac- 
tion to  abate  pollution  shall  be  encouraged 
and  shall  not  be  displaced  by  Federal  court 
action,  except  as  provided  by  court  action. 
However,  minor  changes  In  section  references 
are  made. 

Section  10(c)  Is  amended  to  add  that  if 
the  States  adopt,  within  one  year  from  en- 
actment, the  following:  First,  water  quality 
criteria  applicable  to  all  waters  specified  in 
subsection  10(a)  over  which  the  State  has 
Jurisdiction  other  than  interstate  waters  or 
portions  thereof  with  such  State  (i.e.,  other 
than  those  for  which  standards  have  already 
been  established);  second,  water  quality  re- 
quirements controlling  discharges  affecting 
water  quality  for  waters  specified  in  subsec- 
tion 10(a)  over  which  the  State  has  Juris- 
diction; and  third,  an  amended  plan  for  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  all  the 
water  quality  criteria  applicable  to  the  water 
pollution  activities  in  waters  sfieclfied  in 
subsection  10(a)  and  of  the  discharge  re- 
quirements for  such  waters.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  act.  after  public 
hearings,  if  the  State  does  not  take  accept- 
able action.  The  bill  would  also  reduce  from 
6  months  to  60  days  the  period  between  pub- 
lication of  proposed  standards  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  their  promulgation,  in  a  case  where 
the  State  does  not  act  to  set  acceptable 
standards. 

The  bill  provides,  in  a  new  sul>sectlon  10 
(c)(3),  for  establishment  by  the  Secretary 
of  standards  for  boundary  waters  of  the 
United  States,  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone, 
and  other  waters  not  covered  by  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 

The  present  subsection  10(c)(3)  is  re- 
numbered as  subsection  10(c)(4).  and 
broadened  to  include  requirements  for  con- 
trol of  discharges  In  the  description  of  stand- 
ards. The  requirement  that  standards.  In- 
cluding discharge  requirements,  and  plana 
for  enforcement  and  implementation  take 
into  account  environmental  protection,  pop- 
ulation growth  and  energy  needs,  as  well  as 
the  other  purposes  now  in  the  Act,  is  recog- 
nized, as  is  the  provision  that  each  State 
should  act  to  set  these  requirements. 

Subsection  10(c)  (4)  would  be  renvimbered 
as  subsection  10(c)  (6)  and  amended  to  pro- 
vide sp>eclflcally  for  selection  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Health,  E<ducatlon, 
and  Welfare  of  members  for  any  hearing 
board  called  to  consider  water  quality  stand- 
ards which  have  been  established.  HEW  par- 
ticipation is  now  authorized  by  the  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  a  of  I960,  while  author- 
ization of  Agriculture  would  be  new. 

Subsection  10(c)(6),  renumbered  as  sub- 
section 10(c)  (6),  Is  amended  to  make  sub- 
ject to  abatement  any  discharge  which  Is  of 
lesser  quality  than  the  requirements  con- 
trolling dischargee,  as  well  as  the  presently 
proscribed  discharges  which  lower  water 
quality  below  applicable  standards.  This  will 
clarify  the  authority  to  abate  discharge  of 
pollutants  from  industrial,  municipal,  and 
other  sources  into  already  heavily  polluted 
waters,  whether  or  not  It  can  be  shown  that 
the  particular  discharge  of  pollutants  re- 
duces the  quality  of  the  receiving  waters, 
If  it  is  contrary  to  discharge  requirements. 
Another  amendment  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary, after  providing  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  to  notify  each  al- 
leged [lollutor,  state  water  pollution  control 
agency  and  interstate  agency  affected,  of  the 
need  for  remedial  action.  If  such  action  has 
not  been  taken  within  the  180-day  notice 
period  now  specified  in  the  Act  and  after 
public  hearing  within  that  period  or  U  at  any 
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later  time  remedial  action  is  not  taken,  the 
Secretary  may  request  that  the  Attorney 
General  bring  suit  to  abate  the  pollution. 
The  bill  also  would  delete  the  requirement 
that  a  Governor  give  his  consent  to  court 
action  to  abate  standards  violations  which 
have  only  Intrastate  effect.  A  further  amend- 
ment would  provide  that,  effective  6  months 
after  enactment  of  this  section,  the  court 
could  assess  a  forfeiture  of  up  to  910,000  for 
each  violation  of  the  section  for  each  day 
after  the  end  of  the  180-day  period  or  at 
such  later  time  that  the  alleged  poUutor 
falls  to  take  remedial  action.  Such  forfeitures, 
which  would  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In 
lieu  of  other  Judgment  and  orders  of  the 
court  (e.g..  an  Injunction),  will  serve  to  in- 
duce polluters  to  take  remedial  action  before 
they  are  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  court.  Es- 
sentially the  same  provision  for  forfeitures 
would  be  added  to  subsection  10(g)  which 
concerns  post-enforcement  conference  court 
action. 

The  present  subsection  10(c)  (6)  is  de- 
leted: (1)  because  a  new  subsection  10(d) 
Is  added  which  provides  that  remedies  under 
section  10  are  ciunulatlve,  and  (2)  to  recog- 
nize the  extension  of  Federal  Jurisdiction 
In  the  bill. 

Subsection  10(d)(1)  would  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  call  an  enforce- 
ment conference  If  he  finds  an  occurrence 
of  pollution  of  any  water  subject  to  the  Act 
If  be  has  reason  to  believe  such  pollution 
constitutes  a  violation  of  water  quality 
standards  or  endangers  public  health  and 
welfare.  Deleted  is  the  presMit  requirement 
for  either  (1)  a  request  of  a  Governor  or  a 
water  quality  agency  of  a  State  other  than 
that  where  the  discharge  la  occurring,  al- 
though the  Secretary  could  stlU  act  upon 
State  request  In  the  case  of  any  pollution 
covered  by  the  Act,  or  (2)  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  that  there  is  such  pollu- 
tion endangering  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons In  a  second  State  or  causing  economic 
Injury  due  to  inability  to  market  shellfish. 
The  present  unnecessarily  restrictive  re- 
quirements fall  to  recognize  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  to  take  prompt  action  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  welfare,  regardless  of 
the  circumstances  of  geogn^hy  and  Juris- 
diction. The  present  subsection  10(g)  which 
provides  for  requests  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  Attorney  General  bring  suit,  is  renum- 
bered subsection  10(f)  and  the  requirement 
that  the  Governor  consent  to  such  suit 
where  the  pollution  does  not  endanger  per- 
sons In  a  State  other  than  where  the  dis- 
charge originates  Is  deleted. 

The  provision  In  subsection  10(d)  (2)  for 
action  to  abate  pollution  which  affects  per- 
sons In  another  country  Is  amended  to  de- 
lete the  requirements  for  a  report  from  an 
International  agency  and  a  request  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  the  Secretary  can 
act  to  abate  pollution  In  the  United  States 
portion  of  boundary  waters.  This  change  will 
serve  chiefly  to  expedite  action  against  pol- 
lution Inside  otir  borders  which  affects  the 
quality  of  the  United  States  portion  of 
boundary  waters  or  endangers  health  and 
welfare. 

The  minimum  of  6  months  now  allowed  In 
subsection  10(e)  for  remedial  action  after 
the  conclusion  of  an  enforcement  confer- 
ence Is  changed  to  provide  a  minimum  of 
either  00  days  from  the  date  the  Secretary 
makes  his  recommendations  for  remedial  ac- 
tion or  180  days  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference,  whichever  period  ends  later. 

The  requirement  In  subsection  10(f)  for 
a  public  hearing  before  a  Hearing  Board,  now 
the  second  major  phase  in  the  three-phase 
enforcement  process  (conference,  hearing, 
court  action)  would  be  deleted.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  stifflclent  Information  Is 
generated  at  the  enforcement  conference  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  State  or  Federal  ac- 
tion to  abate  the  alleged  pollution. 

Subsection  10(f),  as  revised  by  the  bill. 


would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution,  if  remedial  ac- 
tion has  not  been  taken  by  the  person  or 
persons  responsible  for  the  pollution  within 
the  period  stated  In  subsection  10(e)  or  at 
such  later  time  that  remedial  action  Is  not 
taken.  As  noted  above,  the  requirement  for 
the  Governor's  consent  to  the  suit  in  the  case 
of  pollution  with  only  Intrastate  effect  is 
elimliiated. 

The  provision  In  subsection  10(g)  that  the 
court  consider  economic  feasibility  In  cases 
arising  from  the  enforcement  procedures 
would  be  eliminated  but  the  other  guidelines 
for  the  court's  determination  (practicability 
and  physical  feasibility)  would  remain.  As 
noted  above,  the  court  would  be  authorized 
to  order  forfeiture  of  up  to  $10,000  per  viola- 
tion per  day,  In  this  case  starting  after  the 
period  provided  for  In  section  10(e)  for  re- 
medial action  or  at  such  later  time  that  the 
alleged  poUutor  falls  to  take  remedial  action. 
This  should  produce  swifter  voluntary  com- 
pliance by  the  alleged  pollutor. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  subsection  10(h) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  an  immediate  in- 
junction where  pollution  presents  an  Im- 
minent and  substantial  danger  to  health,  or 
welfare  of  persons  or  Irreparable  damage  to 
water  quality  or  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment generally. 

The  definition  of  "person"  In  subsection 
10(J),  redesignated  as  10(1),  would  be  broad- 
ened to  Include  commissions  and  Interstate 
bodies. 

The  language  In  the  present  subsection 
10(k)(l)  (renumbered  10(i)(l)l  which 
would  exempt  a  person  from  divulging  trade 
secrets  or  secret  processes  is  deleted  but  the 
requirement  that  all  information  be  con- 
sidered confidential  to  the  extent  required 
by  section  1905  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  retained.  Investigation  of  al- 
leged pollution  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  disclosure  of  information  regarding  the 
exact  chemical  comfKisitlon  of  industrial  and 
other  discharges,  for  example.  The  require- 
ment that  the  information  be  kept  confiden- 
tial will  serve  to  protect  the  persons  making 
such  disclosure. 

Extensive  authority  Is  provided  in  a  new 
subsection  10(J)  for  the  Secretary  to  investi- 
gate violations;  compel  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  production  of  records,  report  and 
documents;  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  public 
or  private  property;  administer  oaths;  and 
compel  compliance  through  covirt  action. 
This  authority  Is  exercised  by  a  number  of 
other  Federal  agencies  with  similar  regula- 
tory authority  and  would  prove  valuable  in 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
same  requirement  for  confidentiality  as  in 
section  10(2)  would  apply  to  Information  ob- 
tained under  section  10(J). 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
13  of  the  Act,  which  defines  the  terms  used 
In  the  Act,  to  eliminate  the  reference  to  the 
State  health  authority  in  the  definlUon  of 
"State  water  pollution  control  agency"  and 
rededue  such  an  agency  to  mean  the  single 
State  agency  designated  by  the  State  as  the 
official  agency  for  the  Act's  purposes.  Water 
quality  Is  no  longer  considered  solely  In  a 
public  health  aspect  but  as  part  of  tottd  re- 
source management  and  protection  of  en- 
vironmental quality.  A  definition  of  the 
"contiguous  zone"  Is  provided  by  reference 
to  Article  24  of  the  Convention  on  the  Ter- 
ritorial Sea  and  the  contiguous  zone. 

The  bill  (S.  3472)  to  amend  section  8 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr,  Scott,  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 


8.  3472 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Water  P«^ution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.), 
is  amended  as  follows: 

1.  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  insert 
after  the  words  "to  make  grants  to"  the 
words  "and  Incur  obligations  in  the  form 
of  grant  agreements  or  otherwise  vrlth". 

2.  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  Insert  in 
lieu  of  the  word  "grant"  wherever  it  now 
appears,  the  words  "grant  or  other  commit- 
ment of  financial  assistance";  to  strike  the 
words  "not  less  ttian  thirty  per  centum"  In 
clause  (6)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not 
less  than  twenty-five  per  centum";  and  to 
change  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section to  a  semicolon  and  add  the  following: 
"(8)  No  grant  or  other  financial  assistance 
shall  be  made  unless  the  applicant  complies 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  assure  the  effective  and  efficient 
use  of  funds  tinder  this  section." 

3.  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  delete 
the  language  from  the  words  "The  sums  ap- 
propriated .  .  ."  through  the  words  "Federal 
Institution  or  activity."  and  to  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  sums  authorized  to  be  obligated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1970,  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary,  from  time  to  time. 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  as  follows: 

"(1)  sixty  per  centum  of  all  sums  appro- 
priated in  the  ratio  that  the  population  of 
each  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
States,  except  that,  the  first  9100,000.000  of 
sums  wltliln  such  percentage  shall  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

"(A)  fifty  per  centum  of  such  sums  in  the 
ratio  that  the  population  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  all  the  States,  and  (B) 
fifty  per  centtim  of  such  sums  In  the  ratio 
that  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  United  States  by  the 
per  capita  income  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  quotient  for  all  the  States;  and 

"(2)  twenty  per  centum  of  such  sums  to 
those  States  which  agree  to  pay  not  less  tuq" 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  estimated  rea- 
sonable cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  all  projects  for  which  Federal  grants 
or  other  commitments  of  financial  assistance 
are  to  Ije  made  under  this  section  during  any 
fiscal  year,  which  allotment  shall  be  in  the 
ratio  that  the  population  of  each  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  such  States; 

"(3)  twenty  per  centum  of  such  sums  to 
those  States  which  the  Secretary  determines 
In  accordance  with  regulations:  (A)  have 
the  most  severe  water  pollution  problems; 
and  (B)  can  best  use  such  funds  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  basln-wlde  pollution 
abatement  plan. 

"(4)  The  total  allocation  under  clauses 
(1)',  (2).  and  (3)  to  any  State  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  Federal  grant  funds 
obligated  within  such  State  for  purposes 
of  this  section  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  unless  such  State  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary,  vrithln  the  first  ninety  days  of 
the  current  fifcal  year,  an  acceptable  pollu- 
tion control  plan  that  would  require  the 
obligation  of  ftuids  for  purposes  of  this 
section  which  are  In  excess  of  the  fvmds 
obligated  within  such  State  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  in  which  case  the  Secretary  may 
allocate  up  to  the  full  amoim.t  that  would 
otherwise  be  allocated  to  such  State  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  if  he  finds  that  this  plan 
meets  pollution  control  needs,  conforms  to 
water  quality  standards  and  enhances  the 
present  quality  of  said  waters.  Any  sums 
available  from  the  original  allocations  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  not  approved  funds 
In  excess  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  and 
any  sums  allotted  to  a  State  under  clauses 
(1),  (2).  and  (3)  hereof  which  are  not 
obligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
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which  they  are  allotted  shall  be  reallott^d  by 
the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  used  In  clause  (3) 
hereof  to  Slates  having  projects  approved 
under  this  section  for  which  grant*  have 
not  been  made  because  of  lack  of  funda. 

4  Subsection  (c»  Is  further  amended  to 
delete  the  words  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  sentences  of  :  to  delete  the  date 
•July  1  1971"  where  It  first  appears  and  to 
insert  In  lieu  of  that  date  "July  1.  1974  . 
and  to  change  the  date  July  1.  1971"  in  the 
next  two  place*  where  It  appears  to  "July  1. 
1973'  and  to  change  the  last  sentence  there- 
of to  read  as  follows;  "For  purposes  of  this 
section,  population  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  last  year  for  which  saUsfac- 
tory  population  figures  are  available,  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  per  capita 
Income  for  each  State  and  for  the  United 
Slates  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  of  the  per  capita  Incomes  of  the 
States  and  of  the  continental  United  Stales 
for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive  years 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce." 

5.  Subsection  (d)    is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Incur 
obligations  In  the  form  of  grant  agreemenU 
or  otherwise  In  amounts  aggregating  not 
to  exceed  M.000.000.000.  of  which  simis  of 
$1  000,000.000  sbaU  be  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion for  each  of  four  consecutive  fiscal  yeara 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971  and  shall  remain  available  unUl  ob- 
ligated. There  are  authorlMd  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
liquidation  of  the  obligations  Incurred  un- 
der this  subsection.  To  assure  program  con- 
tinuity and  orderly  planning,  the  Secre- 
tary, not  later  than  January  10.  1973.  shall 
submit  through  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  financial  requirements 
for  the  construction  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities for  fiscal  years  1975  through  1979." 
6  Subsection  (f)  is  deleted,  and  subaec- 
tlon  ( g )  Is  renumbered  ( f ) . 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  t*  the  "Clean 
Water  Financing  Act  of  197a" 
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The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Scorr 
is  as  follows: 

SECnON-BT-SeCTIOH    ANALTSla    OF   TH«   ClXAN 

Wate>   Financing   Act   or   1970 
The  bill  amends  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  in 
a  number  of  significant  respecU.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  Incur  obliga- 
tions  in   the  form   of   grant   agreements  or 
otherwise  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  M  bil- 
lion Of  this  sum.  $1  billion  would  be  avail- 
able for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning  with   fiscal    year    1971.   Appropriations 
of  sums  necessary   to  liquidate   these  obli- 
gations would  be  authorized.  The  Secretary 
would  submit  a  report  by  January  10.  1973. 
to  the  Congress,  through   the  President,  on 
requirements  for  waste  treatment  worlts  con- 
struction for  fiscal  years  1975  through  1979. 
In   addition,   the   allocation   formuta   U   re- 
vised to  provide  greater  flexlblUty  to  meet 
the  most   severe  water  pollution  problems, 
and  to  give  an  added  Incentive  to  the  Stales 
to  fully  utilize  the  funds  allocated    Slates 
and    communities   which    have   constructed 
approved    waste    treatment    works    without 
Federal    assistance    are    to    be    reimbursed 
from  sums  authorized  on  the  same  terms  as 
at  present  for  fvmds  they  expend  prior  to 
July  1.  1973. 

Section  1  amends  section  8  of  the  Act  as 
follows.  Subsection  1  amends  subsection 
8(a)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  incur 
obllgatioits  In  the  form  of  grant  agree- 
ments or  otherwise.  In  addition  to  hU  pres- 
ent authority  to  make  grants.  The  classes  of 
grantees  and  the  purposes  of  such  financial 
assistance  remain  as  In  the  Act  at  present. 
Subsection  2  of  section  1  amends  subsec- 
tion 8tb).  which  fcets  limitations  on  granU. 
in  several  ways.  The  language  "grant  or  other 


c  .mmltmenl  of  financial  assistance"  would 
be  substituted  f>.r  the  ward  "Kr-ni "  through- 
out the  subset-iun  to  make  the  l.miutiuns 
apply  lu  the  new  Rr  viu  agreei.ienU.  The  pro- 
vUion  In  cUute  i6)  which  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  raise  the  Federal  grant  share  of 
a  pr-.ject  from  30  percent  to  40  percent  or 
50  percent  would  remain  basically  the  same, 
except  that  a  40  percent  grant  could  be  made 
I'  ihe  Stale  agrees  to  pay  25  percent  oi  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  of  all  projects  for 
wialch  Federal  granu  are  to  be  made  under 
section  8.  rather  than  30  percent  as  Is  now 
required.  This  removes  the  anomalous  situa- 
tion in  which,  at  present,  the  grantee  may 
receive  a  40  percent  grant  for  a  project  If  the 
State  agrees  to  pay  30  percent  of  the  coet 
of  all  such  projects  but  may  receive  a  60 
percent  grant  if  the  State  pays  only  23  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  such  projecu  but  meeta 
other  condlUons.  A  new  clause  (8)  would 
be  added  to  provide  the  limitation  that  no 
grant  or  other  commitment  of  financial  as- 
sistance be  made  unless  the  applicant  com- 
piles w.th  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary- to  asaure  eSectlve  and  efflctenl  use  of 

funds. 

Subsection  3  of  secUon  1  amends  subsec- 
tion 8(C)  of  the  Act  to  change  the  allo- 
cation formula:  permit  reallocation  of  unob- 
ligated funds  at  the  end  of  the  flsc.\l  year 
rather  than  6  months  after  the  end  of  the 
ycir  at  the  present;  and  remove  needs  laused 
by  Federal  institutions  or  acUvltles  as  a 
specific  factor  for  conalderaUon  In  realloca- 

The  revised  allocation  formula  In  the  bill 
for   distributing    conatrucUon    grant    funds 
among    the    States    employe    three    factors. 
First,  «0  percent  of  the  funds  would  be  al- 
located  based   on   population   and   financial 
need  using  the  formula  presenUy  In  the  Act. 
second,  20  percent  baaed  on  State  agreements 
to  pay  at  least  26  percent  of  the  cost  of  all 
projects  receiving  construction  grants  during 
a  fiscal  year;  and  third.  20  percent  based  on 
a  factor  which  takes  Into  account  the  rela- 
Uve  severity  of  water  poUutlon  control  prob- 
lems of  the  various  State*  and  their  abUlty  to 
use  such  fimds  to  fulfill  a  baslnwlde  poUu- 
tlon abatement  plan.  This   laat  factor  also 
would  be  the  basU  for  reallocation  of  unob- 
ligated fimda  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  new  allocation   formula  wlU  give  the 
Secretary   fiexlblllty   to   direct   construction 
grant  fvmds  to  areas  where  those  funds  are 
moet  critically  needed  and  where  they  can  be 
uaed  moet  effectively.  To  encourage  the  SUtes 
to  obligate  the  fimds  allocated  to  them,  this 
aUocatlon  formula  would  be  qualified  to  pro- 
vide that  a  State  not  receive  more  Federal 
grant  funds  that  It  obligated  the  previous  fis- 
cal year  unless  the  State  filed  an  acceptable 
plan  requiring  greater  obligations  In  the  cur- 
rent year.  In  such  cases,  the  Secretary  would 
allocate  up  to  the  full  amount  to  which  the 
State  would  normally  be  entitled. 

Subsection  4  of  section  1  amends  section 
8(c)  further  to  extend  through  fiscal  year 
1974  the  present  provisions  for  reimburse- 
ment to  States  and  localities  which  have  used 
their  owm  funds  for  projecw  because  Federal 
grant  funds  were  unavailable  This  would 
apply  in  the  case  of  funds  used  for  any  proj- 
ect on  which  construction  was  initiated  after 
June  30.  1966.  and  would  extend  to  State  or 
local  funds  used  from  that  date  through  fis- 
cal year  1973.  In  order  to  assure  that  popula- 
tion data  used  In  the  allocation  and  realloca- 
tion of  funds  among  States  are  as  current  as 
poeslble.  the  figures  used  are  to  be  based  on 
the  last  year  for  which  satisfactory  figures  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
rather  than  on  the  latest  decennial  census  as 
at  present. 

Subsection  6  of  section  1  amends  section 
8(d)  which  authorlMs  the  obligation  and  ap- 
propriation of  funds.  The  Secretary  would  be 
given  new  authority  to  Incur  obligations  In 
the  form  of  grant  agreement  or  otherwise  In 
an  aggregate  amount  of  M  billion,  of  which 
tl  bllUon  would  be  available  for  obligation 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  each  of  the  three  suc- 


ceeding years,  with  such  sums  to  remain 
available  until  obligated  Appropriations  ol 
funds  required  to  liquidate  these  obligations 
would  be  authorized  By  January  10.  1973.  the 
Secretary  would  reassess  further  needs  for 
the  consMuctlon  of  waste  treatment  faclll- 
Ues  for  fiscal  years  1975  throigh  1979  and 
report  through  the  President  to  the  Congress 
on  the  financial  requirements  for  those  sub- 
sequent  years. 

Subsection  0  of  section  1  deletes  subsec- 
tion 81  f)  of  the  Act  which  now  permits  a 
bonus  grant  increase  of  10  percent  for  any 
project  which  is  c?rtlfled  as  iielng  1"  con- 
formity with  a  comprehensive  rr^icnil  pUn. 
This  will  now  be  a  requirement  f  jr  all  proj- 
ects under  proposed  grant  regulaUcns.  rather 
thin  a  basis  for  a  bonus.  Su!>£cr'lr.n  (8)(B». 
with  regard  to  labor  standards  rrqulrements. 
Is  retained  and  redesignated   (8)(f). 

SeclUn  2  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Clean  Water  Financing  Act  of 
1970" 


Mr.  NEU30N  subsequently  said.  Mr. 
President,  do  I  undersUnd  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  Introduced 
the  package  of  seven  environmental 
bills? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  right;  I  have  in- 
troduced a  package  of  seven  environ- 
mental bUls,  which  I  believe  embrace 
some  23  proposed  legislative  actions,  and 
they  have  associated  with  them  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  as  cosponsors.  I  invite  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  all  Senators.  They  are 
offered  In  pursuance  of  the  President's 
message  on  the  envlroiunent. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  submit  a  brief  statement 
for  the  FUcoRD  respecting  those  bills, 
to  be  printed  at  an  appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  environmental  legislation 
proposed  by  the  President  that  is  be- 
ing introduced  today.  Not  yet  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  give  these  bills  close 
study,  I  should  point  out  that  I  am  in 
general  agreement  with  the  objectives 
spelled  out  in  the  President's  proposals 
though  I  may  differ  with  some  of  the 
details. 

These  bills  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  there  are  certainly  many  as- 
pects of  the  Presidents  environmental 
package  which  are  deserving  of  the 
strong  support  of  all  environmentalists, 
and  I  will  be  in  support  of  these  or  sim- 
ilar provisions  in  legislation  before  this 
Congress. 

The  environmental  crisis  is  one  which 
will  be  solved  on^  with  a  broad,  biparti- 
san effort,  not  only  in  Washington,  but 
in  political  bodies  across  the  country. 
It  is  a  crisis  that  indeed  poses  a  survival 
test  not  only  for  the  quality  of  American 
life,  and  for  our  environment,  but  for  our 
institutions  themselves.  The  growing  dis- 
illusionment of  our  young  people  with 
the  poor  performance  of  our  institutions 
in  meeting  these  problems  makes  it 
clear  that  if  there  Is  not  real  progress  on 
the  environmental  and  other  important 
domestic  problem  areas  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  young  people  will  reject  the 
present  system  for  something  they  think 
will  do  a  better  Job.  That  means  that  very 
soon  we  must  start  making  resource  com- 
mitments to  this  problem  on  a  scale  of 
our  commitments  to  space  exploration 
and  defense  systems.  We  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  invest  as  much  In  our  environ- 
ment as  we  are  wasting  in  Vietnam. 

With  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
his  environmental  message  to  Congress 
early  this  month,  and  now,  this  package 
of  legislation,  the  President  has  indicated 
his  commitment  to  this  issue. 

Now  that  almost  every  major  political 
figure  in  this  country  has  indicated  his 
concern  for  environmental  problems,  and 
his  intention  to  press  forward  toward 
solutions,  we  can  get  down  to  the  tough 
job  of  establishing  effective  national  pol- 
icies that  will  establish  quality  on  a  par 
with  quantity  as  an  aim  of  American  so- 
ciety. In  this  spirit,  I  am  glad  to  co- 
sponsor  the  President's  environmental 
legislation,  as  an  indication  of  the  im- 
portance aiid  necessity  of  a  truly  biparti- 
san effort  to  meet  our  grave  environ- 
mental challenge. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  pride  that 
I  join  with  Senator  Scott  and  others  in 
cosponsoring  a  series  of  bills  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  to  move  forward  in  the 
essential  control  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  solid  wtiste.  For  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  it  is  my  responsibility  to  repre- 
sent an  administration  of  my  party  and 
sponsor  major  legislation  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  committee.  In  serving 
on  this  very  Important  committee  I  have 
learned  not  only  of  the  urgency  of  pol- 
lution control  but  the  great  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  legislation  in  this  area  and 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  very 
thorough  proposals. 

A  high  quality  environment  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  achieve  a  quality  of  life. 
President  Nixon  has  explicitly  drawn  this 
relationship  and  has  made  a  strong  com- 
mitment that  his  administration  will 
work  unceasingly  toward  the  resolution 
of  the  environmental  crisis.  In  the  series 
of  proposed  bills  he  sent  to  the  Congress 
to  accompany  his  historic  state  of  the 
environment  message,  the  President  has 
identified  a  number  of  areas  in  which  he 
is  asking  for  congressional  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  more  adequately  serve  the 
public  interest.  Although  there  are  many 
important  elements  in  all  of  the  pro- 
posals, I  would  like  to  highlight  several 
of  particular  interest. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

After  a  thorough  study,  taken  at  the 
President's  direction,  the  administra- 
tion has  recommended  several  significant 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  1965,  in  order  to 
achieve  a  more  satisfactory  operation  of 
the  Federal-State  partnership  set  forth 
in  that  act.  In  four  separate  bills  the 
President  proposes  (a)  to  modify  the 
policy,  abatement  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  the  act;  (b)  to  improve  the 
Federal-State  program  development  pro- 
visions of  the  act;  (c)  to  accelerate  and 
improve  the  municipal  waste  treatment 
grant  provisions  and  (d)  to  add  a  new 
and  innovative  Federal  Environmental 
Financing  Authority  to  assure  the  ability 
of  States  and  local  communities  to  con- 
struct proper  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Several  points  in  these  water  bills 
should  be  further  described.  First  of  all, 
a  common  thretMl  rurming  through  all  of 
the  proposals  is  to  create  a  comprehen- 


sive and  modern  water  quality  program 
that  recognizes  the  interrelationship  of 
all  water  resources.  In  several  areas  the 
authorization  and  granting  provisions  of 
the  bills  are  directed  to  achieving  this 
broadened  scope. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  program  imder 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
It  has  become  apparent  that  enforcement 
has  been  hindered  by  exclusive  reliance 
on  sanctions  against  violation  of  water 
quality  standards.  The  President  has  rec- 
ognized this  and  has  recommended  that 
in  the  formulation  of  State  water  quality 
standar<is  there  must  be  included  estab- 
lished requirements  controlling  the  dis- 
charges affecting  waters  subject  to 
standards.  This  basically  means  that  the 
States  must  include  effluent  standards 
for  the  sources  of  discharges  under  their 
jurisdiction.  In  addition.  Federal  en- 
forcement authority  is  extended  to  in- 
clude violations  of  these  effluent  require- 
ments ELS  well  as  the  violation  of  water 
quality  standards. 

The  President  has  also  recognized  an 
unnecessary  redundancy  in  the  existing 
act  that  requires  two  time-consuming 
administrative  procedures  prior  to  access 
to  court  enforcement:  the  so-called  con- 
ference and  the  hearing.  The  President 
proposes  to  eliminate  the  hearing  phase 
in  the  administrative  enforcement  proc- 
ess based  ui>on  experience  that  sufficient 
information  and  a  complete  record  is 
generated  at  the  enforcement  conference 
to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  court  action 
to  abate  pollution. 

In  order  to  simplify  and  clarify  the 
thrust  of  the  Federal-State  program  the 
President  has  recommended  in  the  bill 
to  amend  sections  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  1965 
act  language  that  would  improve  the 
techniques  available  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  and  provide  flexibility  in 
the  program  grant  section  by  the  addi- 
tion of  three  new  categories  of  assist- 
ance: program  development  grants:  pro- 
gram improvement  grants:  and  special 
project  grants.  In  addition,  the  President 
has  asked  for  increased  authorizations 
that  would  triple  the  funds  available  for 
development  of  the  overall  water  quality 
programs. 

In  a  major  modification  of  the  provision 
for  waste  treatment  facilities  construc- 
tion grants,  the  President  proposes  a  4- 
year.  $10  billion  program  based  upon  two 
independent  estimates  of  the  needs  for 
municipal  treatment  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  $4  billion  of  Federal 
sums,  $1  billion  to  be  authorized  for  ob- 
ligation in  each  of  4  fiscal  years,  the 
President  has  asked  that  the  allocation 
formula  be  revised  to  provide  greater 
fiexibility  to  meet  the  most  severe  water 
pollution  problems  and  to  provide  edded 
incentive  to  the  States  to  fully  utilize 
the  funds  allocated. 

One  crucial  roadblock  in  the  construc- 
tion of  adequate  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties has  been  the  limitations  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  finance  their  share 
of  wsste  treatment  project  costs.  These 
limitations  have  confronted  water  pollu- 
tion control  efforts  at  every  turn.  In  a 
very  innovative  proposal  the  President 
recommends  that  a  new  Federal  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  be  estab- 
lished that  would  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase obligations  issued  by  State  and 


local  governments  to  finance  their  share 
of  such  projects  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  such  pur- 
chase is  necessary  to  undertake  and  com- 
plete the  project.  It  is  the  President's 
strong  feeling  that  no  municipality  shall 
be  prevented  from  participating  in  the 
waste  treatment  program  through  its  in- 
ability to  finance  its  share  of  program 
costs.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  at- 
tempting to  assist  many  hindered  com- 
munities and  make  high  quality  water 
available  to  all. 

AIR  POLLUTION 

The  President  has  recognized  that 
while  the  basic  operative  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  were  substantially  modi- 
fled  in  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  sev- 
eral provisions  of  the  existing  Act  are 
in  need  of  revision.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram experience  under  this  Act  has  re- 
vealed areas  where  new  provisions  are 
necessary.  Among  the  many  proposals, 
the  President  has  proposed  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare be  given  explicit  authority  to  in- 
spect assembly  line  vehicles  for  compli- 
ance with  emission  standards  set  by  reg- 
ulations under  existing  law. 

In  another  major  effort  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  automotive  pollution  prob- 
lem the  President  has  recommended  that 
the  Secretary's  present  authority  over 
fuel  and  fuel  additives  be  extended  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  set  standards 
regulating  the  composition  of  any  fuel 
or  fuel  additive  and  to  further  regulate 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  fuels 
and  additives. 

In  an  attempt  to  decrease  the  time 
consuming  and  procedural  complexity  in- 
volved in  the  setting  of  regional  ambi- 
ent air  standards  under  the  present  law, 
the  President  has  proposed  that  such 
standard  setting  be  shortened  by  6 
months  or  more  through  the  establish- 
ment, by  the  Secretary,  of  national  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  for  any  pollu- 
tant or  cc»nbination  of  pollutants  which 
endanger  the  public  health  or  welfare. 
This  recommendation  is  based  upon  the 
experience  to  date  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle difference  in  the  regional  standards 
being  set  under  present  law  and  that 
such  standard-setting  could  therefore  be 
expedited  by  the  application  of  national 
standards.  The  existing  provision  of  law 
permitting  States  to  set  more  rigid  stand- 
ards is,  of  course,  preserved. 

Similar  to  his  recommendation  in  wa- 
ter pollution  control,  the  President  has 
recommended  that  in  the  formulation  of 
implementation  plans  to  enforce  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards,  the 
State  shall  include  emission  standards 
for  sourees  of  air  effluent  under  their 
jurisdiction.  It  is  further  requested  that 
Federal  enforcement  authority  be  ex- 
plicity  extended  to  Include  violation  of 
such  emission  standards. 

The  President  has  recommended  that 
equity  and  uniformity  of  application  de- 
mand that  those  stationary  sources  of 
emissions  which  contribute  substantially 
to  endangerment  of  public  health  or  wel- 
fare be  constructed  In  the  future  imder 
a  nationally  established  emission  stand- 
ard that  would  take  into  account  availa- 
bility of  the  most  advanced  technologi- 
cal capahility.  In  addition,  the  President 
has  asked  that  any  stationary  source. 
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whether  new  or  old,  from  which  emis- 
sions occur  that  are  extremely  hazard- 
ous to  health,  be  subject  to  national  emis- 
sion standards. 

The  President  has  also  asked  for  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  the  general  Federal 
enforcement  provisions  that  Include, 
among  others,  a  provision  that  enables 
courts  to  assess  penalties  up  to  $10,000 
per  day  for  violations  continuing  after 
the  expiration  of  the  period  set  for  com- 
pliance in  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  in 
the  administrative  abatement  proceed- 
ing. 

BOUD  WASTS 

In  addition  to  asking  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1965  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  be  extended,  the  President  has  re- 
quested authorization  for  a  study  into 
methods  and  measures  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  solid  waste  recovery  and  reutili- 
zation  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
ver>'  chronic  problem  of  waste  or  aban- 
doned automobiles.  I  thmk  the  President 
has  correctly  recognized  that  the  long 
term  solution  to  solid  waste  disposal  is 
through  incorporating  recovery  and  re- 
utilization  Into  our  commercial  market 
system.  His  proposals  will  take  us  sig- 
nificant strides  in  this  direction. 

The  President  has  proposed  many  pro- 
visions to  amend  legislation  that  has  been 
developed  in  large  part,  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  In  the  for- 
mulation of  this  very  difficult  legislation 
it  was  essential  that  a  spirit  of  biparti- 
sanship exist.  To  their  great  credit,  and 
deserving  of  much  public  support,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Randolph,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
Senator  Mvskiz.  have  achieved  and  op- 
erate in  this  spirit.  Senator  Boccs  and 
other  members  of  the  minority  have  been 
instnmiental  in  preserving  this  biparti- 
san climate. 

If  the  President's  recommendations 
and  legislative  proposals  are  to  receive 
adequate  consideration  in  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  and  result  in  fair  and 
Just  legislation,  this  spirit  must  be  pre- 
served. I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  we  initiate 
what.  I  trust,  will  be  a  very  thorough 
exercise  of  the  legislative  process  on  these 
very  matters  related  to  pollution  control 
and  environmental  quality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters from  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Treasury  transmitting  the  President's 
legislative  recommendations  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

dcpaxtmsnt  of  health, 
Education,  and  Wei^abb, 

February  10,  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack. 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiue  of  Repretentativet, 
Waahmgtort,  D.C. 

OxAk  Mb.  Spkakbb:  Enclosed  for  the  oon- 
slderktlon  of  the  Congress  1b  b  dnJt  bill  "To 
Buthorlze  the  Council  on  EnvlronmentBl 
Quality  to  conduct  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendBtlons  respecting  the  reclBin»tlon  and 
recycling  of  materlBl  from  solid  wastes,  to 
extend  the  provlalona  of  tbe  SoUd  Wast« 
Disposal  Ac«.  and  for  otber  purpoMS." 

Tbls  bill  would  asBlst  In  oanVlnc  out  tbe 
recomsMndaUona   of    Ui»  Praalda&t   la   hla 


February  10  1970.  Message  on  the  quality  of 
the  environment  which  relate  to  the  recla- 
mation and  recycling  of  material  from  solid 
wastes  and  extension  of  the  Solid  Waat« 
Disposal  Act.  For  the  reasons  stated  In  that 
Message,  we  urge  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  encloised  draft  bill. 

We  should  appreciate  It  If  you  would  refer 
the  enclosed  draft  bill  to  the  i4>proprlate 
committee  for  consideration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely. 

RoBBBT  H.  Finch. 

Secretary. 

Dkfabtment  of  thk  Intkbiob. 
Washington.  DC.  Feb.  10.  1970. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Acnkw. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dcab  Mb  Pbzsiobnt:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended." 

We  recommend  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration,  and 
we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  proptoeed  legislation  would  amend  the 
declaration  of  policy  in  section  1  of  the  Act, 
amend  section  3  to  expand  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop  com- 
prehensive water  quality  management  pro- 
grams, strengthen  the  enforcement  authority 
m  section  10.  and  define  and  redefine  certain 
terms  In  section  13.  The  bill  reflects  the 
modem  concept  of  water  quality  as  a  vital 
part  of  a  livable  environment  and  recognizes 
the  Interrelationship  of  all  water  resources. 
Key  parts  of  the  bill  deal  with  the  Increasing 
problems  of  ground  water  pollution  and  pol- 
lution of  ocean  waters. 

The  principal  thrust  of  the  proposal  Is  to 
provide  for  swift,  effective  enforcement  of 
pollution  control  measures  and  to  give  the 
Secretary  the  means  to  achieve  such  enforce- 
ment firmly  and  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
enacted  In  1956  was  amended  In  1961.  1965, 
and  1906.  A  conference  committee  Is  now 
considering  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
of  HJt.  4148.  the  proposed  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969.  which  would  make 
extensive  changes  In  the  basic  Act.  We  now 
find  the  need  for  a  further  strengthening  of 
the  Act  If  It  Is  to  be  an  effective  Instrument 
In  the  future  for  the  abatement  of  water 
pollution,  the  enhancement  of  water  quality, 
and  the  protection  of  the  environment.  The 
principal  changes  which  the  proposed  bill 
would  make  In  the  existing  Act  are  discussed 
below. 

The  bill  amends  the  affirmative  policy 
statement  In  section  1  of  the  Act  to  express 
concern  for  the  quality  of  the  total  environ- 
ment, and  for  the  necessity  to  ensure  water 
quality  to  meet  future  needs.  It  stresses  the 
Federal  responsibility  to  act  where  necessary 
to  complement  State  action,  to  assure  equal- 
ity In  the  application  of  water  quality  re- 
quirements, and  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
public  to  clean  water. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  would  be  amended 
to  expand  the  Secretary's  authority  to  pre- 
pare or  develop  comprehensive  water  qual- 
ity management  programs  relating  to  water 
pollution  activities  in  Interstate  waters  and 
navigable  waters,  including  boundary  waters 
of  the  United  States,  and  waters  of  the  con- 
tiguous zone,  and  other  ocean  waters,  ground 
water  and  tributaries  and  portions  of  these 
waters.  The  development  of  action  programs 
to  protect  the  environment  and  to  con- 
serve these  waters  for  many  uses  is  stressed. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct his  own  Investigation  of  waste  dls- 
cHarges  as  well  as  to  Investlgwte  them  jointly 
with  other  agencies. 

Section  10(a)  of  ttte  present  Act  makes 
aubject  to  abatement  water  pollution  ac- 
Uvltlss    In   Intentau   or   navigable   waters 


which  endanger  the  health  and  welfare  of 
persons.  The  bill  would  extend  this  juris- 
diction to  include  expressly  boundary  waters 
and  ground  water  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
include  water  pollution  activities  in  waters 
of  the  contiguous  zone  which  adversely  af- 
fect water  quality  in  the  territorial  sea  and 
pollution  of  the  high  seas  through  dis- 
charges transported  from  United  States  ter- 
ritory. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  10(c)  to 
add  the  requirements  that  the  States  adopt, 
within  one  year  from  enactment,  the  fol- 
lowing; First,  water  quality  criteria  appli- 
cable to  all  waters  specified  In  subsection 
10(a)  over  which  the  State  has  jurisdiction 
other  than  Interstate  waters  or  portions 
thereof  within  such  State  (i.e.,  other  than 
those  for  which  standards  are  already  re- 
quired); second,  water  quality  requirements 
controlling  discharges  affecting  water  qual- 
ity for  waters  specified  In  subsection  10(a) 
over  which  the  State  has  jurisdiction:  and 
third,  an  amended  plan  for  the  implemen- 
tation and  enforcement  of  all  the  water 
quality  criteria  applicable  to  the  water  pol- 
lution activities  in  waters  specified  In  sub- 
section 10(a)  and  of  the  discharge  require- 
ments for  such  waters.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  act  If  the  State  does  not 
take  acceptable  action.  The  bill  also  would 
reduce  from  6  months  to  60  days  the  period 
between  publication  of  proposed  standards 
by  the  Secretary  and  their  promulgation,  in 
a  case  where  the  State  does  not  act  to  set 
acceptable  standards. 

The  bUl  provides,  In  a  new  subsection 
10(c)(3),  for  establishment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  standards  for  boundary  waters  of 
the  United  States,  waters  of  the  contiguous 
zone,  and  other  waters  not  covered  by  other 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  present  subsection  10(c)(3)  Is  re- 
numbered as  subsection  10(c)(4),  and 
broadened  to  Include  requirements  for  con- 
trol of  discharges  in  the  description  of 
standards.  The  requirement  that  standards, 
including  discharge  requirements,  and  plans 
for  enforcement  and  implementation  take 
into  account  environmental  protection,  pop- 
ulation growth  and  energy  needs,  as  well 
as  the  other  purposes  now  In  the  Act,  Is  rec- 
ognized, as  Is  the  provision  that  each  State 
should  act  to  set  these  requirements. 

The  bill  would  renumber  subsection  10 
(c)  (4)  as  subsection  10(c)  (6)  and  amend  It 
to  provide  specifically  for  selection  by  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  of  members  for  any  hear- 
ing board  called  to  consider  water  quality 
standards  which  have  been  established  HEW 
participation  is  now  authorized  by  the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1966  while  authori- 
zation of  Agriculture  would  be  new. 

Subsection  10(c)(5),  renumbered  as  sub- 
section 10(c)(6).  would  make  subject  to 
abatement  any  discharge  which  is  of  lesser 
quality  than  the  reqtUrements  controlling 
discharges,  as  well  as  the  presently  proscribed 
discharges  which  lower  water  quality  below 
applicable  standards.  This  will  clarify  the 
authority  to  abate  discharge  of  pollutants 
from  Industrial,  municipal,  and  other  sources 
into  already  heavily  polluted  waters,  whether 
or  not  it  can  be  shovim  that  the  particular 
discharge  of  pollutants  reduces  the  quality 
of  the  receiving  waters  if  It  Is  contrary  to  dis- 
charge requirements.  Even  though  a  given 
body  of  water  has  become  badly  polluted,  all 
efforts  should  be  taken  to  prevent  further 
pollution  and  to  restore  a  high  standard  of 
water  quality.  Another  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary,  after  providing  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
to  notify  each  alleged  pollutor.  state  water 
poUutlon  control  agency  and  Interstate 
agency  affected,  to  determine  whether  the 
alleged  pollutor  has  taken  or  proposes  to  take 
adequate  remedial  action.  If  such  action  has 
not  been  taken  within  the  ISO-day  notice 
period  now  specified  In  the  Act.  the  Secretary 
may  request  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  bring 
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suit  to  abate  the  pollution.  The  bill,  more- 
over, would  delete  the  requirement  that  a 
Governor  give  his  consent  to  court  action  to 
abate  standards  violations  which  have  only 
Intrastate  effect. 

A  further  amendment  in  subsection  10(c) 
(6)  would  provide  that,  effective  6  months 
after  enactment  of  this  section,  the  court 
could  assess  a  forfeiture  of  up  to  910,000  for 
each  violation  of  the  section  for  each  day 
after  the  end  of  the  180-day  period  or  at  such 
later  time  that  the  alleged  pollutor  falls  to 
take  remedial  action.  Such  forfeitures,  which 
would  be  In  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of 
otber  judgment  and  orders  of  the  court  (e.g., 
an  Injunction) ,  will  serve  to  induce  polluters 
to  take  remedial  action  before  they  are 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  court.  Elssentlally  the 
same  provision  for  forfeitures  would  be  added 
to  subsection  10(g)  which  concerns  post- 
enforcement  conference  court  action. 

Subsection  10(c)(6)  U  deleted  (1)  because 
a  new  subsection  10(d)  is  added  which  pro- 
vides that  remedies  under  section  10  are 
cumulative  and  (2)  to  recognize  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  bill. 

Subsection  10(d)  (1)  would  be  amended  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  call  an  enforce- 
ment conference  If  he  finds  an  occurrence  of 
pollution  of  any  water  subject  to  the  Act. 
Deleted  Is  the  present  requirement  for  either 
(1)  a  request  of  a  Governor  or  a  water 
quality  agency  of  a  State  other  than  that 
where  the  discharge  is  occurring,  although 
the  Secretary  could  still  act  u{x>n  State  re- 
quest in  the  case  of  any  pollution  covered  by 
the  Act,  or  (2)  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  there  Is  such  pollution  endan- 
gering health  or  welfare  of  persons  in  a 
second  State  or  causing  economic  Injury  due 
to  inability  to  market  shellfish.  The  present 
unnecessarily  restrictive  requirements  fall 
to  recognize  the  overwhelming  need  to  take 
prompt  action  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
of  geography  and  jurisdiction.  The  present 
subsection  10(g)  which  provides  for  requests 
by  the  Secretary  that  the  Attorney  General 
bring  suit,  is  renumbered  subsection  10(f) 
and  the  requirement  that  the  Governor's 
consent  to  such  suit  where  the  pollution 
does  not  endanger  persons  in  a  State  other 
than  where  the  discharge  originates  is  de- 
leted. 

The  provision  In  subsection  10(d)  (2)  for 
action  to  abate  pollution  which  affects  per- 
sons in  another  coimtry  is  amended  to  delete 
the  requirements  for  a  report  from  a  inter- 
national agency  and  a  request  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  before  the  Secretary  can  act. 
This  change  will  serve  chiefly  to  expedite 
action  against  pollution  Inside  our  borders 
which  has  effects  on  the  United  States'  por- 
tion of  boundary  waters. 

The  minimum  of  6  months  now  allowed 
in  subsection  10(e)  for  action  by  a  State 
after  the  conclusion  of  an  enforcement  con- 
ference Is  changed  to  provide  a  minimum  of 
either  90  days  from  the  date  the  Secretary 
makes  his  recommendations  for  remedial  ac- 
tion or  180  days  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference,  whichever  period  ends  later. 

The  requirement  in  subsection  10(f)  for 
a  pubUc  hearing  before  a  Hearing  Board,  now 
the  second  major  phase  in  the  three-phase 
enforcement  process  (conference,  hearing, 
court  action)  would  be  deleted.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  sufficient  information 
Is  generated  at  the  enforcement  conference 
to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  State  or  Federal 
action  to  abate  the  alleged  pollution. 

Subsection  10(f),  as  revised  by  the  bill, 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution.  If  remedial  ac- 
tion has  not  been  taken  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  pollution  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
within  the  period  stated  In  subsection  10(e). 
As  noted  above,  the  requirement  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's consent  to  the  suit  In  the  case  of 
pollution  with  only  intrastate  effect  U  elim- 
inated. 


The  provision  In  subsection  10(g)  that  the 
court  consider  economic  feasibility  in  cases 
arising  from  the  enforcement  procedures 
would  be  eliminated  but  there  would  be 
other  guidelines  for  the  court's  determina- 
tion. As  noted  above,  the  court  would  be 
authorized  to  order  forfeiture  of  up  to  (10.- 
CKX)  per  violation  per  day,  in  this  case  start- 
ing after  the  period  provided  for  in 
section  10(e)  for  remedial  action  or  at  such 
later  time  that  the  alleged  pollutor  falls  to 
take  remedial  action.  This  should  produce 
swifter  voluntary  compliance  by  the  alleged 
polluter.  The  bill  would  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion 10(h)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  seek  an  Im- 
mediate injunction  where  pollution  presents 
an  Imminent  and  substantial  danger  to 
health,  welfare  of  persons  or  Irreparable 
damage  to  water  quality  or  the  quality  of 
the  environment  generally. 

The  definition  of  "person"  in  subsection 
10(j),  redesignated  as  10(1),  would  be 
broadened  to  Include  commissions  and  Inter- 
state bodies. 

The  language  in  the  present  subsection 
10(k)(l)  (renumbered  10(1)  (1)]  which 
would  exempt  a  person  from  divulging  trade 
secrets  or  secret  processes  is  deleted  but  the 
requirement  that  all  Information  be  con- 
sidered confidential,  to  the  extent  required 
by  section  1906  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  Is  retained.  Investigation  of  al- 
leged pollution  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  disclosure  of  information  regarding  the 
exact  chemical  composition  of  industrial  and 
other  discharges,  for  example.  The  require- 
ment that  the  Information  be  kept  confiden- 
tial will  serve  to  protect  the  persons  making 
such  disclosure. 

Extensive  authority  is  provided  in  a  new 
subsection  10(j)  for  the  Secretary  to  Investi- 
gate violations;  compel  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  production  of  records,  reports  and 
documents;  enter  at  reasonable  times,  public 
or  private  property;  administer  oaths;  and 
compel  compliance  through  court  action. 
This  authority  is  exercised  by  a  number  of 
other  Federal  agencies  with  similar  regula- 
tory authority  and  would  prove  valuable  in 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
IS  of  the  Act.  which  defines  the  terms  used 
In  the  Act,  to  eliminate  the  reference  to  the 
State  health  authority  in  the  definition  of 
"State  water  pollution  control  agency"  and 
redefine  such  an  agency  to  mean  the  single 
State  agency  designated  by  the  State  as  the 
official  agency  for  the  Act's  purposes.  Water 
quality  is  no  longer  considered  solely  In  a 
public  health  aspect  but  as  part  of  total  re- 
source management  and  protection  of  en- 
vironmental quality.  A  definition  of  tlie 
"contiguous  zone"  Is  provided  by  reference 
to  Article  24  of  the  Convention  on  the  Terrl- 
tc»lal  Sea  and  the  contiguous  zone. 

This  proposal,  together  with  two  others  I 
am  transmitting  separately  today,  would 
carry  out  many  of  the  recommendations  the 
President  made  In  his  February  10, 1970,  Mes- 
sage on  the  Elnvlroiunent.  We  strongly  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  bill  In  order  that 
the  i>romlse  of  a  livable  environment  for  all 
of  our  citizens  may  be  more  fully  realized  In 
the  near  future. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
this  proposed  legislation  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walteb  J.  Hicfux, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Sscbktabt  of  the  Tkeasttbt, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  10, 1970. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aonxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Pbzsidknt:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  establish  an 
Environmental  Financing  Authority  to  as- 


sist in  the  financing  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes. 

In  his  Budget  Message  to  Congress,  the 
President  announced  that  he  would  seek 
legislation  for  a  5  year  program  providing 
grants  to  communities  for  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  facilities.  He  noted  that 
"the  major  responsibility  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion rests  appropriately  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector.  How- 
ever, the  Federal  Qovemment  must  exert 
leadership  and  provide  assistance  to  help 
meet  our  national  goals." 

In  addition  to  Federal  grants  in  the 
amount  of  (4  billion  over  the  5  year  program, 
the  President  proposed  a  new  Federal  en- 
vironmental financing  authority  to  assist 
borrowing  by  State  and  local  governments 
of  their  share  ($6  billion)  of  the  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities.  The  proposed  Au- 
thority would  be  authorized  to  purchase  any 
obligations  issued  by  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments to  finance  their  share  of  any  waste 
treatment  construction  project  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  agreed  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  project  cost  under  this 
program,  provided  the  Secretary  certifies 
that  the  seller  is  unable  to  obtain  at  reason- 
able rates  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  fi- 
nance its  needs.  The  Authority,  in  turn, 
would  be  authorized  to  issue  Its  own  obli- 
gations in  the  capital  market  to  finance  any 
such  purchases. 

To  provide  initial  capital  for  the  Author- 
ity, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
authorized  to  advance  to  the  Authority 
funds  not  to  exceed  (100  million.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  make  annual 
payments  to  the  Authority  In  amounts  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
interest  costs  on  Its  obligations,  and  the 
interest  receipts  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  the  securities  purchased. 

As  stated  In  the  Budget,  "the  purpose  of 
this  authority  Is  to  encourage  State  and 
local  participation  In  projects  of  this  type 
without  placing  additional  burden  on  con- 
gested municipal  bond  markets."  With  the 
proposed  authority  in  operation,  no  munic- 
ipality should  be  prevented  from  partic- 
ipating in  the  President's  program  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  environment  by  Its 
inability  to  finance  on  reasonable  terms  Its 
share  of  the  program  costs. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legis^latlon  would  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M,  Kennedy. 


ADMINISTRATION'S    ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  February 
10,  1970,  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
a  message  on  the  environment  in  which 
he  outlined  the  commitment  of  the 
Nixon  administration  in  dealing  effec- 
tively with  the  crisis  of  environmental 
quality  in  America.  In  37  points  the 
President  substantiated  that  commit- 
ment with  legislative  proposals  and  Ex- 
ecutive action.  The  legislative  package  is 
being  introduced  in  Congress  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  applaud 
the  President's  proposals  to  Improve  our 
environment. 

My  colleagues  have  discussed  the  spe- 
cific amendments  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing law  which  these  bills  contain.  I 
would  at  this  time  emphasize  one  aspect 
of  the  amendments.  In  the  air  and  water 
pollution  and  solid  waste  proposals,  there 
are  provisions  which,  if  enacted,  would 
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expedite  the  procedures  for  abatement 
and  control. 

These  modiflcationa  Include  shorten- 
ing the  time  periods  of  abatement  pro- 
cedures and  strengthening  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  ask  for  injunctive 
relief  to  abate  pollution.  These  amend- 
ments will  be  beneficial  to  all  for  they 
will  insure  that  polluters  will  not  be  de- 
layed in  receiving  a  final  determination 
of  the  action  they  will  be  required  to 
take  for  control.  Thus,  the  public  will 
not  siifler  the  imdue  frustration  of 
w^atching  pollution  continue  unabated. 

Government  is  often  criticized  for  de- 
lay and  inability  to  take  effective  action. 
The  amendments  to  streamline  abate- 
ment and  standard-setting  procedures 
contained  in  this  legislation  would  go  far 
in  cutting  redtape  which  has  inhibited 
past  pollution  control  efforts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  study 
this  legislation. 


S  3473— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  CERTAIN  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  lh3 
request  of  the  Dipartment  of  Transpor- 
tation, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  p.nd  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
esublishments  for  the  Coast  Guard.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  from  the  Acting  Sccre- 
tar>-  of  Transportation  to  the  Prfsident 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  accompanying 
memorand  iin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  memorandum  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  bUl  <S.  3473)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  ofrshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  introduced  by  Mr.  MAGrrusoN  (by 
request  >.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3473 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  That  fun<ls 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
flacal  year  1971  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard 
aa  follows : 

Vessels 

For  procurement  and  iacreaslng  capablUty 
of  vessels.  $62,295,000. 

A.  Procurement 

( 1 )  one  replacement  polar  Icebreaker 

(2 )  design  of  vessels 

B.  Increasing  capabUlty 

(It  Increase  fuel  capacity  and  Improve 
habltablUty  on  high  endurance  cutters  of 
the  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  foot 
class 

(2)   improve  habltablUty  on  cutter  Storls 
and  selected  buoy  tenders. 
Aircraft 

rot  procurement  and  extension  of  service 
Ufe  of  aircraft.  •123M.0OO. 

A.  Procurement 

(1)   six  medium  range  helicopters 

B.  Extension  of  service  life 

( 1 )  replace  center  wing  box  beam  on  seven 
HC-130  aircraft. 


Construction 
For  establishment  or  development  of  instal- 
lations and  facilities  by  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, conversion,  extension,  or  Installation 
of  permanent  or  temporary  pubUc  works, 
including  the  preparation  of  sites  and  fur- 
nishing of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the   following.  $24340.000. 

(1)  San  Francisco.  CaUfomla:  complete 
radio  station  construction: 

(2)  Washington  and  Oregon:  relocate  and 
Improve  communications  facilities: 

(3)  Portsmouth.  Virginia:  consolidate  and 
Improve  facilities: 

(4)  Neah  Bay.  Washington:  improve  sta- 
tion facilities: 

(5 1  Barnegat.  New  Jersey:  improve  station 
facUlUes: 

1 6)  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii:  Improve  air 
station  facilities: 

(7)  Governor's  bland.  New  York:  Improve 
base  faculties: 

(8)  Western  Long  Island,  Connecticut  and 
New  York:   Improve  sutlon  facilltlee: 

(9)  Curtis  Bay.  Maryland:  modernize  and 
replace  Yard  equipment  and  utilities: 

(10)  Various  locations:  transportable  pol- 
lution control  equipment: 

(11)  Various  locations:  aids  to  navigation 
projects  on  selected  waterways: 

(12)  Various  locations:  automate  light 
st:ttlon'.: 

tl3>  Various  locutions:  mcdernlze  LORAN- 
C  equ.p..ieat; 

(14)  Various  locaUons :  modernize  LORAN- 
A  equipment: 

1 15 1  Alaska:  Improve  and  rjhabUltate  se- 
lected lor  in  stations: 

( 16 1  Various  locations:  public  family  quar- 
ters:  and 

(ITt  Various  locations:  advance  planning, 
survey,  design,  and  architectural  ser\ice8: 
project  administration  costs:  acquire  sites 
m  connection  with  projecu  not  otherwise 
authorlz.d  by  law. 

The  letter  and  memoiandum.  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Macnuson.  are  as  follows: 

The  SxctFTAKT  or  Tkansportation. 

Washington.  DC.  February  2. 1970. 
Hon.  Spi>o  T.  Aonkw. 
President  of  the  Senate.         \ 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAB  Ma.  Prksiocmt:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  biU.  "To  authorize 
appropriations  lor  proc'orement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  esUbllshments  for  the  Coast  Guard.' 

This  proposal  is  subnUtted  under  the  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  88-45  which  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  can  be  appropriated  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  the 
procurement  of  vessels  or  aircraft  or  the 
construction  of  shore  or  offshore  establlsh- 
menrs  unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds 
is  authorized  by  leg.slatlon. 

The  proposal  includes,  as  it  has  previously, 
all  items  of  acquisition,  construction,  and 
Improvement  programs  for  the  Coast  Ouard 
to  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  year  1971  even 
though  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88  45 
appear  to  require  authorlzaUcn  only  for 
major  facilities  and  construction.  Inclusion 
of  all  items  avoids  the  necessity  for  arbitrary 
reparaticn  of  these  programs  into  two  parts 
with  only  one  portion  requiring  author. za- 
Uon. 

Not  »U  Items,  particularly  those  involving 
construction,  are  itemized  For  example, 
those  involving  navigational  aids,  light  sta- 
tion automation,  public  family  quarters,  and 
advanced  planning  projects  contain  many 
different  part;cular8  the  Iftclusion  of  which 
would  have  unduly  lengthened  the  bill. 

There  Is  attached  a  memorandum  listing 
In  summary  form  the  procurement  and  con- 
struction programs  for  which  appropriations 
would  be  authorized  by  the  proposed  bill.  In 
further  support  of  the  legislation,  the  cog- 
nizant legislative  committees  will  be  fur- 
nished detailed  Information  with  respect  to 


each  program  for  which  fund  authorization 
is  l)eing  requested  In  a  form  Identical  to  that 
which  will  be  submitted  in  explanation  and 
justification  of  the  budget  request.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Department  will  be  prepared  to 
submit  any  other  data  that  the  committees 
or  their  staffs  may  require. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  Is  in 
accord  with  the  Presidents  program. 
Sincerely. 

James  M.  Begcs. 
Acting  Secretary. 

MEMORANDtJM  StXMMAaY   OT  FUCAL  YXAB    1971 

U.S.  Coast  Ouard  Program  for  Procure- 
ment of  Vessels  and  Aircraft  and  for  Con- 
struction of  Shore  and  Offshore  Establish- 
ments: 

VESSELS 

For  procurement  and  Increasing  capability 
of  vessels: 
A.  Procurement: 

( 1 1  One  replacement  polar  Ice- 
breaker  $59,000,000 

(2)   Design  of  vessels 150,000 

B  Increasing  capablUty 

1 1 1  Increase  fuel  capacity,  re- 
arrange living  and  work 
spaces.  Improve  air  condi- 
tioning on  327-ft.  high  en- 
durance cutters. 2.150.000 

(2)  New  generators  and  air 
conditioning  on  three  sea- 
going tenders:  enlarge 
berthing,    air    conditioning 

on  one  cosUl  tender. 820,000 

(3)  Enlarge  berthing,  extend 
deckhouse  and  renovations 

on  COC  Storia 175.000 

Total   vesseU 82.295.000 

ADICRArT 

For  procurement  and  extension  of  servlc* 
life  of  aircraft: 

A.  Procurement; 

(1)  Six  medium  range  heli- 
copters   - $12,050,000 

B.  Extension  of  service  Ufe: 

( 1 )  Replace  center  wing  box 
beam  on  seven  HC-130  air- 
craft   815.000 

Total   aircraft 12.865,000 

coNsrawcTioN 
For  establishment  or  development  of  In- 
stallations and  faciUtles  by  acqiUsltlon.  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  site  preparation  and  fur- 
nishing of  appurtenances.  utlUUes,  and 
equipment  for  the  following: 

( 1 )  San  Francisco.  Calif. :  com- 
plete radio  station  construc- 
tion at  Point  Reyes/BoUnas. 
Specifically,  completion  In- 
volves procurement  and  In- 
stallatlon  of  additional  elec- 
tronic equipment $780,000 

(2)  Washington  and  Oregon: 
transfer  Westport.  Wash., 
radio  station  functions  to 
Astoria.  Oreg..  and  Port  An- 
geles. Wash.,  air  stations: 
Fort  Stevens  and  Bahokus 
Peak  site  development.  eqiUp- 
ment  procurement  and  Instal- 
lation    230.000 

( 3 )  Portsmouth,  Va, :  start  con- 
struction of  consolidated  fa- 
cility: site  preparation,  water- 
front   development,    utilities 

and  roadway -       4.600,000 

(4)  Neah  Bay.  Wash.;  construct 
new  statlonhouse   and    t>oat- 

house,  waterfront  facilities...  750.000 
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(51  Barnegat.  N.J.;  construct 
station  building,  waterfront 
faculties    

(6)  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii;  in- 
stall hangar  fire  protection 
system,  modify  hangar  doors, 
procure  additional  equipment 
at  air  station 

(7)  Governor's  Island,  NY.;  im- 
prove electrical  distribution 
system  at  base 

(8)  Western  Long  Island,  Conn., 
and  N.Y.;  make  station  im- 
provements at  New  Haven,  and 
Fort  Totten  and  Eaton's  Neck. 
NY 

(9)  Curtis  Bay.  Md.:  modernize 
cranes  and  utilities,  secondary 
sewage  treatment  connections 
at  yard  

(10)  Various  locations:  procure 
packaged  pumping  storage 
equipment  for  air  transport, 
drop,  and  at  site  use  to  avoid 
oil  pollution  spills  from  dam- 
aged vessels 

(11)  Various  locations:  aids  to 
navigation  projects  on  selected 
waterways 

(12)  Various  locations:  auto- 
mate light  stations 

(13)  Various  locations;  replace 
first  and  second  generation 
Loran-C  equipment 

(14)  Various  locaUons:  replace 
overage  Loran-A  electronics 
equipment   

(15)  Alaska;  improve  and  reha- 
blUtate  loran  stations  at  Cape 
Sarlchef.  Blorka  Island,  and 
Ocean  Cape:  replace  loran 
tower  guy  Insulator  pins  at 
Port  Clarence 

(16)  Various  locations:  public 
family  quarters 

(17)  Various  locations; 

(a)  Advance  planning,  survey, 
design  and  architectural 
services,  site  acquisitions.. 

(b)  Various  project  admin- 
istration costs 

Total  construction    , 
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$500,000 

215,000 
190.000 

410. 000 
1,400.000 

1,390,000 

1,760,000 
615,000 

2,  275. 000 

2,375.000 


900,000 
2,750.000 

850.000 

2,  850,  000 

24,  840, 000 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3474)  to  amend  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pell  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S   3474— INTRODUCTION  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  behalf 
of  Senators  Yarborough,  Randolph, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Kennedy, 
Nelson,  Mondale,  Eaglkton,  Cranston, 
Hughes,  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  referral  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963.  and  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966. 

This  measure  is  a  simple  extension  of 
the  many  higher  education  programs 
which  are  authorized  through  fiscal 
1971.  In  light  of  the  dire  need  for  for- 
ward funding  which  allows  the  educa- 
tional agencies  to  meaningfully  plan 
ahead,  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  started  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  question  of  higher  educa- 
tion so  that  a  complete  higher  education 
package  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
college  construction,  financing,  junior 
colleges,  and  international  education  can 
be  enacted  before  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  only  hope  that  the 
administration  will  soon  have  its  higher 
education  proposals  ready  for  our  con- 
sideration. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS 

S.      2951 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2951)  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  section  13b  so  as  to  set  forth 
the  duty  of  railroads  operating  intercity 
passenger  trains  to  provide  and  furnish 
reasonably  adequate  service  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  establish  and 
enforce  standards  of  reasonably  ade- 
quate service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.      3443 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3443,  the  "Health  Services 
Improvement  Act  of  1970." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  358— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
THE  COMMTITEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO  EX- 
PEND ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FROM 
THE  CONTINGENT  FUND  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  JAC:KS0N,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
358) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  358 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  $15,000 
In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  specified  In  secUon  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved 
August  2,  1946. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  359— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  CREATION  OF  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Packwood.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  359) 
to  create  a  Select  Committee  on  Equal 


Educational    Opportimity,    which    was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  imder  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.  SOI 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  we  have  all  become  aware 
of  a  growing  controversy  over  the  lead 
in  gasoline. 

Tetraethyl  was  first  introduced  in  gas- 
oline in  the  1920's  because  it  was  then 
the  only  known  way  to  increase  octane 
levels.  Since  that  time  we  have  learned 
that  60  percent  of  the  air  pollution  in 
this  country  is  created  by  the  automo- 
bile, and  approximately  250  million 
pounds  of  tills  pollution  per  year  is  in 
the  form  of  lead  particles. 

All  available  evidence  indicates  that 
lead  in  fuel  is  a  major  contribution  to 
our  critical  pollution  problem.  Recent 
figures  show  that  each  gallon  of  gas  con- 
tains about  four  grams  of  lead.  Approxi- 
mately 700  million  pounds  of  lead  is  sold 
to  Americans  each  year.  About  70  percent 
of  lead  in  gas  is  issued  from  the  automo- 
biles' exhaust  pi(>es.  and  about  one-half 
that  amount  becomes  a  part  of  the  air 
we  breathe. 

The  amount  of  lead  in  the  air  has 
be^  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
every  year. 

While  we  do  not  yet  know  the  exact 
effect  of  lead  on  the  hiunan  lungs — and 
large  amounts  of  lead  particles  are  being 
breathed  in  by  each  individual — pre- 
liminary studies  have  indicated  severe 
damage  to  this  vital  organ.  In  fact,  the 
lead  we  breathe  invades  almost  every 
part  of  the  human  body. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  wait  no  longer 
in  taking  steps  to  significantly  reduce 
the  level  of  this  major  pollutant  in  our 
air. 

I  am  today  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  Air  Quality  Improvement  Act,  S. 
3229.  to  grant  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  authority  to  set 
standards  on  the  compositioiL  of  fuels 
and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regmations  to 
prevent  the  manufacture,  processing  for 
use,  and  importation  of  fuels  not  meeting 
the  standards. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  3229,  the 
Secretary  is  granted  authority  to  set 
standards  regarding  emission  "of  any 
kind  of  substance"  from  any  vehicle 
which  might  contribute  to  air  pollution. 
In  the  future,  such  standards  carmot  be 
complied  with  unless  we  remove  lead 
from  gasoline.  Furthermore,  authorities 
agree  that  future  pollution  control  de- 
vices to  eliminate  automobile  exhaust 
pollutants  will  not  work  unless  lead  is 
eliminated  from  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  have  been 
studying  the  problem  of  leaded  gasoline 
for  some  time.  General  Motors.  Ford, 
and  Chrysler  have  all  indicated  a  desire 
to  build  engines  which  can  operate  on 
unleaded  gasoline,  and  all  three  manu- 
facturers have  called  on  the  oil  compa- 
nies to  cooperate  in  removing  lead  from 
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gasoline.  General  Motors  is  now  in  the 
process  of  redesigning  its  car  engines  and 
will  probably  have  its  new  engines  ready 
for  the  1971  models. 

Major  oil  companies  have  been  hold- 
ing talks  with  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers in  a  joint  effort  aimed  at  remov- 
ing lead  from  gasoline.  Several  oil  com- 
panies have  now  been  making  plans  to 
introduce  lead-free  gasoline  to  operate 
in  large-engine  cars.  One  major  company 
has  been  marketing  lead-free  fuel  for  a 
number  of  years. 

I  am  gratified  that  those  companies 
responsible  for  leaded  gas  have  taken 
the  lead  in  eliminating  this  pollutant.  I 
think  we  can  best  proceed  in  this  matter 
with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
these  Industries.  For  this  reason  my 
amendment  states  that  the  Secretary 
shall  set  standards  regarding  fuel  com- 
position "as  soon  as  practicable."  This 
provision  will  permit  the  Government 
and  the  industries  sufficient  time  to  solve 
the  economic  problems  which  will  be 
brought  on  as  a  result  of  a  change  In 
the  present  standards. 

I  believe  that  effective  standards  and 
a  reasonable  timetable  for  their  estab- 
lishment can  be  worked  out  to  the  mu- 
tual satisfaction  of  all  interested  parties. 
But  I  believe  it  Is  crucial  that  we  take 
the  first  step  without  further  delay  to 
provide  for  the  setting  of  such  stand- 
ards. The  future  health  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation  is  at  stake,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  amendment  I  am 
today  offering. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  amendment  <No.  501)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  follows: 

On  page  13  between  lines  7  and  8  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"ESr&BUSaMXNT   OF  STAJTO/UUJS  FO«   fTTZLB 

"Skc.  ail.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  pracUcable.  prescribe  (1)  such  standards 
with  respect  to  the  composition  of  fuels  of 
all  type*  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare  and  carry  out  the 
poUcy  of  this  Act.  (2)  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  nec««sary  to  prevent  the  man- 
ufacture or  processing  for  use  In  the  United 
SUtes  of  fuels  not  meeting  such  standards, 
and  (3)  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  of  fuels  not 
meeting  such  standards.  Included  with  such 
standards  shall  be  specific  methods  by  which 
fueU  shaU  be  tested  by  the  Secretary  to 
determine  If  they  conform  to  such  standards. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
▼lalon  of  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
a  wn»>  of  not  more  than  91000.  Each  day  on 
which  any  such  violation  occurs  shall  coo- 
stltute  a  separate  offense. 

"(c)  All  action  taken  under  this  section  In 
prescribing  standards,  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  taken  in  confcrmlty  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to   administrative   procedure. 

"On  pages  13  through  17.  redesignate  sec- 
tions ail  through  ai3  as  section  aia  through 
314.  respectively." 
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EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  FEDERAL-STATE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  PROGRAM; 
AMENDMENTS 

A31ENDMEMT    NO.    SOS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  HJl.  14705.  the  bill 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  P>ederal-SUte 
unemployment  compensation  program. 
In  the  89th  Congress  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  to  broaden 
and  improve  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program.  One  of  the  major 
provisions  of  that  bill  would  have  es- 
Ublished  a  permanent  extended  benefit 
program  to  provide  additionad  13  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments to  unemployed  workers  who  had 
exhausted  their  regular  weekly  benefits. 
The  provision  was  designed  to  become 
effective  automatically  when  unemploy- 
ment had  risen  to  a  certain  level  speci- 
fied in  the  bill.  The  program  would  have 
been  paid  for  equally  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  States. 

The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill  In 
1966  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  bear  the  full  cost  of  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program,  as  well  as  to 
provide  other  provisions  relating  to  cer- 
tain minimum  Federal  benefit  standards. 
The  conference  committee  failed  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  bill  and  the  89th 
Congress  adjourned  without  enactment 
of  a  bill  to  improve  the  unemployment 
compensation  systems. 

Now  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
pending  before  It  another  House-passed 
unemployment  compensation  bill.  H.R. 
14705.  This  bill  Is  similar  In  most  respects 
to  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  in  1965. 
It  again  provides  that  the  extended  bene- 
fit program  would  be  funded  half  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  half  by  the 
States.  The  amendment  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  provides  for  full  Federal  fund- 
ing. It  is  virtually  the  same  amendment 
as  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  conditions  which  bring  about 
higher  rates  of  unemployment  during  a 
recession  represent  a  national  problem, 
and  there  is  a  national  responsibility  to 
meet  them. 

Originally,  the  present  administration 
proposed  that  this  program  be  100  per- 
cent federally  financed,  although  in  his 
statement  to  the  Pinamce  Committee  re- 
cently. Secretary  Schultz  stated  that  the 
House  bill  Is  accepuble  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Schultz  on  the  Fed- 
eral-State extended  benefit  program  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcsaPTa  Pmom  tu  Statsmxnt  or  ths  Hon- 
OKABUC  Oaoacs  P.   SKm.TZ.   SacurrABT   or 
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Federally  fluauced — but  operated  by  States 
as  agents  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
utilizing  provisions  of  State  law. 

H.R.  14706.  on  the  other  hand,  would  es- 
Ubllsh  a  Federal-SUte  program  of  extended 
benefits.  The  program  would  be  triggered 
into  operation  in  all  States  by  a  naUonal  In- 
sured unemployemnt  rate  of  4.6  percent  for 
3  consecutive  months.  It  would  be  triggered 
into  operation  in  an  Individual  State  by  a 
State  Insured  unemployment  rate  for  any 
consecutive  13-week  period  which  was  30 
percent^lgher  than  the  average  for  the  same 
period  In  the  3  prior  years,  and  at  least  4 
percent.  It  would  have  to  be  In  effect  In  ev- 
ery State  by  January  1,  1973,  and  could  be 
put  into  effect  earlier  on  an  Individual  Stat* 
basis. 

Each  State  would  pay  half  the  cost  of  ex- 
tended benefits  in  that  State,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  would  pay  the  other  half. 
Both  proposals  provide  for  a  60  percent  ex- 
tension of  benefit  duration  for  workers  who 
exhaust  their  regular  benefits. 

The  House  action  Is  acceptable  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  House-passed  program  does  not 
have  to  be  In  effect  in  all  States  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  m  order  to  give  State  legislatures 
time  to  act.  This  Committee  may  wish  to 
consider  filling  this  gap  by  a  temporary  na- 
tional program. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
Judgment  the  Senate  ought  to  approve 
the  same  effective  and  equitable  program 
as  it  did  in  1966.  and  the  amendment  I 
am  introducing  today  would  provide  It. 
Of  course,  if  this  amendment  for  a  fully 
funded  Federal  program  Is  adopted.  It 
will  involve  some  adjustment  In  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  rate  and  the  tax- 
able base.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  and  print- 
ed, and  will  be  ai^ropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (No.  502)  were  re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


rEDBBAL-BTATB   KZTBNDBB    ■■NBRT   FBOOBSli 

High  national  unemployment  Is  attribut- 
able to  national  factors,  and  the  Administra- 
tion proposed  a  naUonal  remedy — a  Federal 
program  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  times  of  high  national  unem- 
ployment. The  program  would  be  100  percent 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON   THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Carl  H.  Slayback,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district 
of  Illinois  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
James  J.  Moos,  resigned. 

Arthur  F.  Van  Court,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  California  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
John  C.  Begovlch. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing. 
on  or  before  Wednesday.  February  25. 
1970.  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


SAFETY  DETVICES  ON  HOUSEHOLD 
REFRIGERATORS  —  SUBMISSION 
OF  VIEWS  ON  S.  3201 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi.  President,  S. 
3204.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  require  certain  safety  devices  on 


household  refrigerators  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce"  (70  Stat.  953;  15  UjS.C. 
1211)  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  is  now  imder  con- 
sideration. 

S.  3204  would  extend  the  coverage  of 
existing  law  from  refrigerators  to  home 
freezers  and  refrigerator-freezer  com- 
binations and  would  also  empower  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  set  perform- 
ance standards  for  safety  devices  pro- 
tecting children  against  entrapment  in 
refrigerators  and  freezers. 

Any  person  or  organization  interested 
In  S.  3204  should  submit  their  views  to 
the  committee  prior  to  the  first  of  March, 
1970. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  of  the  crisis  which  con- 
fronts the  American  textile  industry  as 
a  result  of  the  flood  of  imjwrts  from 
Japan  and  other  nations  of  the  world. 
American  Jobs  are  at  stake. 

I  thought  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested In  the  rebuttal  prepared  by  the 
presidents  of  four  apparel  and  textile 
unions  in  response  to  the  speech  on  tex- 
tile imports  of  Senator  Javits  on  Feb- 
ruary 10. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  presi- 
dent. Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America;  William  Pollock,  president, 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America;  Louis 
Stulberg.  president.  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  Union;  and  George 
Baldanzi,  president.  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America;  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATeMENT    SiCNKD    BT    PaXSWOTTS    OT    FOUK 

App.^rcl  and  Tixm.K  Unions  in  Rcsponsx 

TO   Speech   bt   Senator   Javtts,   FlaiBUABT 

10.  1970 

We  are  shocked  and  dismayed  at  Senator 
Javits'  suggestions. 

He  suggests  that  the  United  States  mod- 
erate Its  negotiating  posture,  as  though  the 
United  States  has  not  already  moderated  Its 
position  several  times  in  the  past,  and  still 
been  met  by  almost  total  Japanese  intran- 
sigence every  time. 

He  suggests  that  the  President  appoint 
a  fact-finding  committee — in  total  Ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  several  Executive  agencies 
as  well  as  Congressional  Cktmmlttees  have 
already  studied  the  situation. 

Finally,  he  urges  an  agreement  that  Is 
limited  to  only  a  few  products,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  flood  of  imports  has  been 
spreading  to  more  Items  and  threatening 
more  Jobs.  Such  a  policy  would  affect  not 
only  the  textile  mills  In  the  Carollnas  and 
throughout  the  South,  but  the  textile  mills 
and  apparel  plants  In  his  own  state  of  New 
York.  This  Industry  offers  New  York  Its  larg- 
est source  of  employment  for  the  unskilled, 
for  women,  for  members  of  minority  groups. 
How  many  more  of  our  workers  have  to  loee 
their  Jobs  before  Senator  Javits  sees  the  light 
and  deals  with  realities  and  not  abstractions? 

The  Senator's  speech  echoes  the  Interests 
of  the  Importers  while  Ignoring  the  Interests 
of  the  htmdreds  of  thousands  of  apparel  and 
textile  workers  in  his  own  state. 

Jacob  8.  PoTorsKT, 
President,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
en  of  America. 


William  Pollock, 
President,    Textile    Workers    Union    of 
America. 

Louis  Stulbekc, 
President,  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers  Union. 

George  Baldanzi, 
President,    United    Textile    Workers    of 
America. 


AIR  FORCE  DOCTOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  made  recently  of  the  casualties  suf- 
fered by  the  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
as  a  result  of  UJB.  combat  operations,  al- 
though there  is  some  question  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  some  casualty  figures  which 
have  been  asserted.  The  unfortunate  fact 
is  that  civilian  injuries  and  deaths  are 
inevitable  in  any  combat  theatre,  but  in 
Vietnam,  the  matter  is  more  complex  and 
less  capable  reduction  to  hard  and  fast 
statistics  than  many  of  our  past  war- 
time situations.  Not  only  is  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  civilian  and  soldier,  but 
Vietcong  guerrilla  actions  make  it  al- 
most impossible  to  know  friendly  civil- 
ians from  the  enemy.  I  believe  U.S.  forces 
have  made  a  commendable  effort  to  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation, especially  through  rural  paci- 
fication programs. 

The  difficulties  our  forces  face  and  the 
dedication  they  apply  to  the  task  of 
achieving  peace  in  Vietnam  was  brought 
home  to  me  by  an  article  In  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Beacon,  of  February  1,  1970. 
The  article  describes  the  experiences  of  a 
Kansas  doctor.  Dr.  Jerold  D.  Albright, 
who  is  serving  with  the  Air  Force  in 
Vietnam.  Captain  Albright  works  in  a 
provincial  hospital  near  Ca  Mau  treat- 
ing a  population  of  approximately 
180,000.  He  is  the  only  surgeon  in  the 
province. 

The  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed 
and  the  compassion  which  marks  his 
response  to  the  uncertainties  and  dif- 
ficulties of  his  Job  are  compellingly  por- 
trayed in  this  story,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Frotn  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  Feb.  1, 
1970] 
Hands  Reach  Betono  War:  Kansas 
Doctor  Treats  His  Enxiit 
Haven.  Kans. — ^An  Air  Force  doctor  from 
Haven,  who  Is  stationed  In  Vietnam,  treated 
a  young  Vietnamese  girl  whose  hands  had 
been  blown  off,  then  learned  she  had  been 
wounded  while  fusing  a  bomb  to  kill  him. 
The  Air  Force  said  the  girl's  aunt  brought 
her  to  Oapt.  Jerold  D.  Albright,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Albright,  Haven,  at  Ca  Mau 
province  hospital  In  the  southern  Melcong 
Delta. 

Her  hands  had  been  blown  off  at  the  wrists. 
Albright  cleaned  the  wounds,  stopped  the 
bleeding  and  bandaged  the  stumps. 

Later  the  girl  told  ofBclals  she  was  help- 
ing her  aunt,  a  Viet  <:k>ng,  build  a  bomb  from 
plastic  explosives  when  It  went  off.  The  bomb 
was  to  be  placed  under  the  seat  of  the  doc- 
tor's Jeep,  she  said. 

Dr.  Albright's  parents  said  he  has  been  In 
Vietnam  a  little  more  than  seven  months  and 
is  scheduled  to  be  discharged  In  Jime. 

"It  dldnt  seem  quite  so  far  away  until 
this  happened."  said  his  mother,  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  at  Mount  Hope.  "He 


writes  fairly  often,  but  he  doesn't  say  much 
about  the  dangers.  He's  In  one  of  the  areas 
where  they  removed  quite  a  few  troops  and 
they  don't  have  much  protection. 

"He  told  us  when  he  first  got  there  that 
the  hospital  was  very  crowded  with  at  least 
two  m  every  bed.  because  one  wing  had  been 
blown  off  before  he  got  there." 

Dr.  Albright  Is  part  of  a  Military  Provincial 
Hospital  Assistance  Program  (MILPHAP) 
team  which  works  at  the  provincial  hospital 
outside  the  city  of  Ca  Mau.  she  saia. 

The  team,  which  Dr.  Albright  heads  as  the 
only  suigeon.  Is  made  up  of  two  or  three 
doctors  and  about  three  medical  coipsmen. 
she  said. 

She  described  their  Job  as  teaching  native 
doctors  and  nurses  modern  medical  concepts 
and  assisting  in  the  care  of  the  Vietnamese 
In  the  province,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  180,000. 

"He's  never  written  much  about  the  dan- 
ger, but  he  writes  occasionally  about  the 
great  amount  of  time  he  spends  in  surgery," 
Mrs.  Albright  said.  "In  fact.  In  the  letter  we 
got  yesterday,  he  was  telling  of  spending  2V2 
hours  In  surgery  repairing  a  woman,  who  had 
got  caught  In  a  mine  explosion. 

"He  mentioned  when  be  first  went  there 
that  the  province  and  the  way  people  lived, 
the  lack  of  conveniences  and  so  forth  would 
be  about  like  going  back  200  years  or  more 
in  this  country.  The  only  electricity  the  prov- 
ince has  Is  what  the  hospital  produces  on  Its 
own  generators." 

After  Dr.  Albright  learned  the  girl  he  had 
treated  was  Involved  In  a  plot  against  his 
life,  be  was  quoted  as  saying:  "If  the  Viet 
Cong  are  so  Interested  In  getting  rid  of  me. 
It  must  mean  our  medical  efforts  In  the  area 
are  helping  turn  the  local  population  against 
the  VC.  It  also  Indicates  to  me  that  even  the 
enemy  has  confidence  In  our  medical  care." 

His  mother  said  his  letters  had  expressed 
happiness  at  the  fact  that  he  ielt  their  MIL 
PHAP  team  was  being  accepted  by  the  people. 

"He  has  remarked  several  times  that  he 
felt  good  about  the  way  the  people  were  ac- 
cepting their  work,  because  earlier  reports 
were  that  they  didn't  have  much  confidence 
In  them  and  wouldn't  cooperate."  she  said. 
"Bach  team  has  gained  their  confidence  a 
little  more. 

"He's  been  Invited  into  several  homes 
there,  and  even  had  tea  with  a  Buddhist 
monk  at  his  pagoda.  He  felt  real  good  about 
this  because  it  meant  the  people  were  ac- 
cepting him." 

Dr.  Albright  is  a  graduate  of  University  of 
Kansas.  He  Is  married  and  has  two  children 
who  live  m  Overland  Park,  Kan.  His  brother, 
a  dentist.  Is  stationed  at  Klrtland  Air  Force 
Base,  N.M.  A  sister.  Jolene.  Is  a  junior  at 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College.  Emporia. 

Dr.  Albright's  father  is  a  teacher  at  Haven 
High  School. 


DEFENDING   THE    UNITED    STATES 
IN  THE  SEVENTIES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  recently.  I 
came  across  a  quotation  from  the  speech 
which  President  John  P.  Kermedy  took 
to  Dallas  with  him  on  November  22. 
1963,  but  which  he  was  prevented  from 
delivering  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  This  is 
what  President  Kennedy   said: 

Our  adversaries  have  not  abandoned  their 
ambitions,  our  dangers  have  not  diminished, 
our  vigil  cannot  be  relaxed. 

I  decided  to  take  this  quotation  as  the 
theme  of  a  recent  speech  before  the  na- 
tional security  dinner  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  in  Hartford,  because 
President  Kermedy's  dying  admonition 
was  never  more  needed  than  it  is  today. 

Members  of  Congress  who  are  con- 
cerned with  national  defense  have  for 
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several  years  now  been  wo"i<^/'»°"UJf» 
fontinmng  Soviet  military  bmidupji»^ut 
their  growing  strength  in  all  »f«f*- *"° 
the  r  marked  superiority  Jn^^^^i^"  5 "J; 
leal  areas.  When  all  the  bits  and  pieces 
are  add«l  together,  the  situation  be- 
comes frightening  Ind^f^.  ^  .„.  ,  ._,ed 
Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  points  1  triea 
to  make  in  this  speech: 

First    The   Soviets   have   more   sue 
marines  than  all  the  NATO  nations  com- 
bined, in  addition  to  their  iWmlssUe 
firing  submarines,  they  have  250  aiiacK 
submarines,    against    125    atUck    sub- 
marines for  the  US  Navy. 

Second.  The  Soviets  are  far  ah^ad  »« 
us  in  the  application  olj^'>^f-^-^'"- 
race  missUes  to  naval  technology-  Whef^" 
as  the  united  States  Is  just  now  begin- 
ning to  get  such  missiles  aboard  its  own 
TJeS.  the  soviet  Union  has  25  rmOor 
warships  equipped  *-'th^  ^ch  m^iles  a 
large  fleet  of  new  destroyers,  and  150 
mlssile-armed  patrol  boats. 

Third  The  number  of  vesse  s  of  the 
US  Navy  Is  sUtlc  or  declining.  The 
nimiber  of  vessels  in  the  Soviet  navy  Is 
growing  at  a  frightening  rate.  Including 
Z^ot  all  kinds.  Most  of  our  Navy 
da^s  b^k  to  World  War  11.  The  Soviet 
S4  ^  the  other  hand,  is  spanking 

"*There  has  been  a  dramaUc  growth  of 
the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  and  an  equal- 
ly dramatic  decline  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Since  World  War  n.  the 
United  States  has  faUen  back  from  flrat 
place  to  fifth  place  In  terms  of  maritime 
tonnage:  the  Soviet  Union  start  ng  from 
almost  scratch,  has  nearly  pulled  level 
with  us  and  is  building  new  ships  at 
a  rate  which  will  make  It  the  No.  I  mari- 
time power  before  the  close  of  the  decade. 
At  the  end  of  1968.  we  had  only  51  mer- 
?l5ant  ships  on  order  while  the  Soviet 
had  456  on  order.  Pour  out  of  five  U.S. 
fleet  vessels  are  of  World  War  n  vintage 
or  older,  while  four  out  of  five  Russian 
merchant  ships  are  less  than  10  years 

°  Fourth  There  are  serious  evidences 
that  the  Soviets  are  far  ahead  of  us  m 
alreraft  technology-.  At  the  196T  Moscow 
air  show,  they  displayed  a  flight  of  seven 
Poxbat  fighter  planes.  This  plane  was  es- 
timated to  have  a  speed  of  over  2_000 
miles  per  hour  and  to  be  f"  ah^a**  of 
anything  we  will  be  able  to  field  for  an- 
other 5  years  or  more. 

Filth  Our  ICBM  strength  has  been 
frozen  at  the  arbitrary  figure  of  1,054 
since  July  1966.  During  this  time.  &)viet 
ICBM  strength  has  risen  from  250  to 
1  350  The  Soviet  mlssUe  buUdup  con- 
tinues at  a  frightening  rate,  with  a  grow- 
ing force  of  the  giant  SS-9  missiles. 

Mr  President,  at  the  time  I  spoke,  the 
fljnire  1.350  was  the  most  current  esti- 
mate of  Soviet  ICBM  strength.  Withm 
the  last  few  days,  however,  an  item  has 
appeared  in  the  press  indicatmg  that  So- 
viet ICBM  strength  is  probably  now  ap- 
proaching a  toul  of  1.500  against  our 
1  054  land-based  ICBM's. 
'  According  to  this  latest  article,  our  in- 
telligence has  only   recenUy  conflraied 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  placing  SS-U 
missiles,   with    a   6.000    miles   or   more 
range   in  firing  complexes  that,  hereto- 
fore conUlned  only  medium-range  mis- 
siles pointed  at  Western  Europe. 
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*-*^^^"  K.  Br«hnev  Doctrine,  under  Which 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
nrinted  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the 
sieJch  as  U  was  delivered  in  Hartford^ 
^ere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
w^ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DOT.ND.NC      TK.      UNtTtl.      STATM      IN      THE 
StVENTlES 

,Bv   Senatcir  Thom*s  J    IX1D0) 

On  November  22    19«3.  President  Jojj" J 

Kennedy  left  for  Dalla.  where  he  w«  .ched^ 

uled  to  dellever  »  speech   In  the  text  wmcn 

he    had    prep^ed    for    delivery    were    lhe« 

^TurVver'^.e.     have     no.     abandoned 
their  ambiuon..  our  «>•««•"  ^•^'""^ .?'' 
mlnl«hed.    our    vlgU    «"»"°*  ^^J^'^.u,* 
These   words  were   never   •P«>^"»   '^•"»* 
.  w„    »     Konnedv    wa»    cut    down    oy    an 
iS^ln-.  funet^n  the  way  to  hU  «.hedul«l 
JS^h    And  in  the  agony  and  •«"»'"«»  f 
hria^natlon  and   the  events   that  fol- 
owedUthe  pre~  completely  ignor«l  what 
'^fdent  Kennedy  had  '/^tf "<>«>  ,«>  "J,^ 
Tt.1.  is  a  (treat  pity,   because  in  a  aenae 
,h?warnlng'he  «nS.nded  to  add««  to  hU 
fellow    countrymen    on    ihU    occasion    wii. 
S«ident    Kennedy,    dying    legacy    to    the 

n'cliay^m^l'ons  of  our  countrymen^ out^of 
n.ivete  and  good  lnt«ntlons  and  innocent 
Cralice^JpS-to  have  turned  their  back. 
on  President  Kennedys  warning. 

The7  appear  to  believe  that  our  adver- 
T-  h«.Vln  fact  abandoned  their  ambl- 
m'„1.  iSiat  our  daier.  have  diminished. 
^rthifVnot  oSfy  can  f ord^^'^" 
our  vigil,  but  that  we  '""'^^'i-^'^f  **~""- 
ally  on  our  defense  esubllshment 

We  are  told  that  the  Communism  of  to- 
^  .  \^o»  th»  same  as  the  Communl«n  of 
Se^^y  tSTtTe^vlet  Union  has  given 
us  many  evidences  of  lis  desire  for  peaceful 
^l^i^^nce  that  the  cold  war  Is  disappear- 
rg  and  t".t  It  U  tiding  replaced  ^  -^^cie^"^'^ 
or  thaw,  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  world.  ^.,.„t.    Tn  fsct    I 

I  am  not  oPP--»,„^°  ^.'''S  ^^^^^^ 
yield    to    "°    7*"    [^e'^^ente.- involving  a 

and  on  other  natters.  „_,_»  rfM>-de 

I  neverthel««  '-^Xf^^TrlnJ 'cm« 

'  U  ^„r.^err;un"g  which  the  Soviets 

.i^sSti'^rurt^  «p-^nd  x/s-'^o^rr 

rd  relr' inSue^e  fn   N^  L.£n^^^ 
'^T-  '"ni^therrire  L"vlerm5iue  Tnd 

£KShrt^in-;;e^rx^4^E 

fhlt^e  ^vlet,  win  follow  our  '«f"P»V"« 

^x^^n::z;^  dTath*  ^ro. 

?o^r£^re'tl7ro:JeS;rs"am-  ^r 
t^  Srir^dTVa  result,  we  closed  down  our 
^ucKr  we«>ons  reactors,  we  fro^e  the  num- 
S^r  of"uT^M-s  at  1,084:  we  tro«  the  ««m- 
ber  of  our  Polaris  submarines  at  41  we 
StLded  not  to  proceed  with  a  new  heavy 
^t«r  and  we  refrained  until  last  year 
Hi   deploylnT  a   ballistic   missile   defense 

'^'Slcally.  the  Soviet  Union  has  re»p^nd^ 
»«  «..r  «tr«te«lc  weapons  freeze  of  the  past 
^ve^aJl^rfupJLrtmg  a  lefUst  takeover  In 
Yemen^by  arml^  the  Arab  extremlsU  and 
mcTtlng  the  Mideast  war  of  1967.  by  Invading 
and  subjugating  Czechoslovakia;  by  promul- 


gating the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  under  which 
fhev  claimed  the  right  to  intervene  In  any 
sa-can^^l«»st  C3untry:  and  by  encourag- 
ing and  arming  Hanoi  in  It^  war  of  aggression 

-SS'ly'thT^l^ml.n  -^  -P^n^-  - 

::;;  rrrr  rd"  ^^s;'  .^  ^^y 

•trenJTh.  especially  In  their  strateg.c  weap- 

°"L\^  mT'glve  you  a  few  facts  about  t»»e 
Soviet  military  buildup 

THt    SOVIET    MIUTARV    BUILDCP 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago.  in  July.  1966. 
wS  w.  decided  to  freeze  our  ICBM  strength 
Tt  the  arbitrary   figure  of   1.054.  the  Soviet 

Union  had  250  ICBMs  .„,.n,„nr. 

In  n  <d-l969.  according  to  hard  Intelligence 
nrovlded  by  our  satellite  reconnaissance  sys- 
tem   the  USSR,  had  1.350  ICBMs 

m  the  mld-60s  the  prediction  was  made 
by  50T.e  of  our  Ivory  tower  sclen-.ists  that 
(he  Soviet*  onlv  desired  to  achieve  missile 
parity  with  us  Once  they  achieved  parity, 
we  w;?re  told,  they  would  close  down  the  r 
asscmoly  lines  and  we  would  have  <>  stjible 
situation  which  wotUd  set  the  stage  for  more 
me.anlngful  talks  on  arms  limitation 

The  Kory  tower  scientists  were  wrong  in 
this  estimate,  as  they  were  In  almct  every 
oth»r  estimate 

The  Soviet  missile  assembly  lines  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  at  the  same  frightening 
tempo  And  simple  arithmetic  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  If  the  Soviets  continue  to 
produce  ICBMs  at  the  1966  to  1969  rate 
Thev  will  by  1973  have  2,500  ICBMs  agnlnat 
our  1.054     ' 

The  situation  I.  rendered  even  more  fright- 
ening bv  the  fact  that,  Included  In  the  Soviet 
missile  buildup.  Is  a  growing  force  of  the 
giant  SS  9  missile,  which  carries  a  ten-mega- 
ton warhead. 

Ten  megatons  Is  five  hundred  times  as 
powerful  as  the  Hlroahlma  bomb.  A  war- 
head  this  .ize  simply  mak«  no  »ense  as  » 
retaliatory  weapon  directed  against  c.tles^ 
But  It  does  make  sense  as  a  fliist-strlke 
weapon  because  It  would  l:e  powerful  enough 
to  kn-  ck  out  even  the  most  massively  hard- 
ened missile  sllcs. 

T^e  soviet  land  forces,  needless  to  sa> ,  are 
far^ai^cr  than  our  own  and  they  arc  su- 

"'^l  Srstates  Navy  overall  Is  still  the 
mo^  powerful  in  the  world.  But  the  Soviet 
umrn  nas  in  rec*nt  years  mounted  a  formi- 
dable Challenge  to  our  naval  suprem^c^^  ^nj 
in  certain  critical  areas  of  nava,  strengtn 
thev  are  substantially  ahead  of  us. 

The  Soviets  have  more  submarines  than  all 
of?he  nIto  nations  combined    In  addUlo" 

to  their  100  mlsslle-flrlng  '"'^^f^'f  f^'^t. 
have  250  attack  submarines,  against  125  at- 
tack  submarines  for  the  US.  Navy.  While 
Ihelr  older  mlsslle-flrlng  .ubmarlne.  cannot 
romnare  With  the  Polaris,  they  have  for 
's^me'^rme^^ow  been  hun^^r^Adml^aTmcr- 
submarlnes.  and.  according  ^^  Af,"^';**.^'",^ 
over  they  now  have  the  capability  to  pro- 
duct such  submarine,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 

''Apart  from  a  number  of  aircraft  carrier, 
and'^our  nuclear  '"hmarlnes  almost  all^f 
our  navy  dates  back  to  World  War  ir  The 
liJvlet     navy,     comparatively     speaking.     U 

'"iflhSnew  surface  vessel,  the  Soviet, 
have  ti^n  concentrating  on  «tirT»f:^-^.'^; 
fwe  muslles  which  far  outrange  the  heaviest 
l^ns   on   American   warships.   Whereas   the 
united  SUte.  Is  Just  now  beginning  to  get 
such   missile,   aboard   lU  own    vessels,   the 
^v^etT^o?  IS  reported  to  have  25  major 
^.^ipi   equipped    with    ^u'^^^'-^^^^V^^^ 
missiles  of  460-mlle  range.  In  addition,  they 
have  a  large  fleet  of  new  destroyers  and  150 
mlsslle-aXd  patrol  boats.  About  the  Utter 
It  has  been  said  that  "never  before  hMW 
much  power  been  packed  In  •?»"•"•"*"., 
The  Sovleu  have  further  beefed  up  their 
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offensive  naval  capability  by  adding  bell- 
copter  carrier,  to  their  fleet,  by  building 
large  numbers  of  modem  landing  craft,  and 
by  deploying  naval  vessels  carrying  naval  In- 
fantry, or  marine,  contingents. 

The  Soviet's  growing  naval  strength  has 
been  coupled  with  growing  aggressiveness 
and  belligerency.  Apart  from  the  large  Soviet 
task  force  which  operates  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Soviet  naval  squadrons  have  In  recent 
j-ears  engaged  In  fleet  exercises  In  the  Pa- 
cific. Atlantic,  and  Indian  Oceans  and  recent- 
ly they  even  sailed  the  English  Channel.  They 
not  only  shadow  NATO  naval  maneuvers,  but 
they  seek  to  dUrupt  them  by  plowing  reck- 
lessly Into  our  formations,  cutting  across 
the  bows  of  our  ships,  and  sometimes  steam- 
ing on  collision  courses. 

This  development  Is  all  the  more  ominous 
when  one  remember,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  land  empire  whose  naval  requirements.  If 
It  were  thinking  In  terms  of  defense  only, 
should  be  very  limited.  The  United  States, 
In  contradistinction.  Is  the  leader  of  an 
ocean  community  of  free  nations,  all  of 
whom  depend  for  survival  on  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

The  menace  poeed  by  th«  rapid  expansion 
of  the  Soviet  naval  power  is  compounded  by 
the  dramatic  growth  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
fleet  and  the  equally  dramatic  decline  of 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

At  the  end  of  World  W«r  n.  the  United 
States  was  Incomparably  the  world's  first 
maritime  power,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
ranked  close  to  the  bottom.  Today,  the 
United  States  has  fallen  back  to  fifth  rank 
In  terms  of  maritime  tonnage;  and  the  So- 
viet Union  has  almost  pulled  level  with  us 
and  Is  building  new  ships  at  a  rate  which 
will  give  It  the  largest  merchant  fleet  In 
the  world  before  the  close  of  this  decade. 

As  a  shlp-bulIdlng  nation,  the  great 
United  States  has  now  fallen  back  to  four- 
teenth place.  At  the  end  of  1968.  we  bad 
only  51  merchant  ships  on  order  while  the 
Soviets  had  466  on  order. 

Moreover,  four  out  of  flve  U.S.  flag  vessels 
are  of  World  War  Et  vintage  or  older,  while 
four  out  of  flve  Russian  merchant  ships  are 
less  than  ten  years  old. 

Our  aerial  supremacy  may  also  be  open  to 
challenge  in  the  very  near  future  because 
we  have  been  so  laggard  In  the  technological 
race. 

Our  last  production-bomber,  the  B-68, 
was  born  during  the  1950's.  The  B-70.  which 
was  successfully  flown  as  a  prototype  In 
1961.  never  got  as  far  as  the  production  line 
because  of  Secretary  McNamara's  freeze  en 
bomber  development.  Part  of  the  Justlflca- 
tlon  for  this  freeze  was  the  assumption  that 
the  Soviets  had  also  put  a  freeze  on  bomber 
development  because  they  recognized  that 
bombers  were  outdated.  But  In  recent 
months  there  has  come  the  news  that  an 
advanced  Soviet  bomber,  the  Tupelov.  has 
taken  to  the  air;  and  now  there  Is  under- 
standable concern  in  the  ranks  of  our  ex- 
perts. 

The  most  serious  news  for  our  own  air 
force,  however,  was  the  appearance  In  the 
1967  Moscow  air  show  of  a  flight  of  seven 
Soviet  Poxbat  flghter  planes.  The  speed  of 
the  Poxbat  was  astonishing.  It  was  estimated 
at  over  2.000  miles  an  hour,  which  Is  sub- 
stantially In  excess  of  the  speed  of  our  best 
fighters.  It  was  also  extremely  maneuver- 
able.  Not  only  do  we  not  have  anything  that 
can  match  the  Poxbat  today,  but  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  It  may  take  as  much  as  another 
flve  to  seven  years  before  we  can  match  It. 
To  those  Americans  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  our  military  power  is  unchallengeable, 
these  facts  about  the  growing  Soviet  mili- 
tary challenge  may  come  as  a  shock. 

As  of  this  moment.  I  believe  that  we  still 
have  an  adequate  defense  establishment.  But 
if  present  trends  continue  on  both  sides,  the 
time  Is  not  too  far  distant  when  our  estab- 
lishment will  be  less  than  adequate. 
Such  a  situation  would  be  fraught  with 
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extreme  peril,  because  It  would  reduce  our 
abllty  to  keep  the  peace  and  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  play  the  dangerous  game  of  politi- 
cal blackmail. 

There  are  a  few  essential  things  that  have 
to  be  done. 

First,  we  must  embark  on  a  long  overdue 
program  to  renovate  our  naval  forces. 

Second,  we  must  strive  to  rebuild  our  mer- 
chant marine,  and  again  make  it  first  In 
strength  and  first  In  quality.  Apart  from  the 
danger  that  it  poses  for  our  national  defense, 
It  simply  makes  no  sense  that  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  trading  nation  In  the 
world,  should  see  95  per  cent  of  Its  commerce 
carried  in  foreign  vessels  and  that  It  should 
each  year  pay  out  one  billion  dollars  In  pre- 
cious foreign  exchange  to  foreign  ship  owners. 

We  must,  in  every  sphere,  mobilize  our 
technology  and  place  greater  emphasis  on 
research  and  development. 

We  do  not  have  to  try  to  match  the  Soviet 
Union  man-for-man  and  weapon-for- 
weapon.  But  we  can  and  must  try  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  critical 
field  of  technology. 

If  It  mobilizes  on  an  all-out  basis.  Ameri- 
can technology  is  far  more  than  a  match  for 
the  Soviets. 

The  problem  of  keeping  ahead  of  the  So- 
viet Union  technologically,  moreover,  does 
not  Involve  spending  more  money.  In  fact. 
In  the  long  run  it  will  save  us  money.  Basi- 
cally, the  problem  Is  one  of  eliminating  red 
tape,  of  removing  the  artificial  restrictions 
which  have  In  recent  yeau-s  slowed  down  de- 
fense research,  and  of  Introducing  the  sound 
administrative  and  business  practices  for 
which  our  country  is  Justly  noted. 

But  above  all,  we  mtist  open  our  eyes  to 
the  facts.  And  whenever  we  find  ourselves 
prone  to  engage  In  wishful  thinking,  we 
should  remind  ourselves  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's dying  admonition: 

"Our  adversaries  have  not  abandoned  their 
ambitions,  our  dangers  have  not  diminished, 
our  vigil  cannot  be  relaxed." 

The  preservation  of  the  peace  in  the  dec- 
ade on  which  we  are  now  entering  may  very 
well  depend  on  how  faithfully  we  observe 
this  admonition. 

Mr.  E>ODD.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  into  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "VS.  Satellites  Detect 
Soviet  ICBM's  in  Medium-Range  Missile 
Complexes."  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  11.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  11,  1970] 
U.S.    Satelutes    Detect    Soviet    ICBM's    in 

MEOrDM-RANGE    MiSSLE    COMPLEXES 

(By  William  Beecher) 

Washington.  February  10. — The  Soviet 
Union  has  started  to  deploy  Its  principal 
long-range  missile  In  complexes  that  pre- 
viously consisted  only  medium-range  missiles 
pointed  at  Western  Europe,  according  to  well 
placed  United  States  Government  sources. 

About  75  SS-11  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  have  been  Installed  In  two  places  in 
southwestern  Russia,  apart  from  other  long- 
range  missUe  sites,  the  sources  say. 

Nixon  Administration  officials  are  debating 
the  possible  Implications  of  this  puzzimg 
development. 

The  SS-11  Is  generally  comparable  to  the 
American  Minuteman  missile  in  that  It  can 
carry  a  one  megaton  warhead  6.000  miles  or 
more.  But  it  Is  being  emplaced  In  firing  com- 
plexes that  heretofore  have  housed  missiles 
with  ranges  of  1,000  miles  to  2.000  miles. 

A  debate.  Involving  oflBclals  in  key  govern- 
ment agencies,  offers  explanations  ranging 
from  efficiency  and  economy  to  strategic  con- 
siderations. 

The  main  schools  of  thought  appear  to  be 
the  following: 

Many  of  the  700  Soviet  medium-range  mis- 


siles are  not  well  protected  against  surprise 
attack.  Substituting  the  tested  and  relatively 
cheap  SS-11  liquid-fuel  missile,  with  Its  steel 
and  concrete  sUo,  would  be  less  expensive  and 
more  effective  than  designing  a  wholly  new 
medium-range  missile. 

By  installing  the  SS-11 's  which  could  be 
used  against  close-in  target's  in  Europe  or 
long-range  targets  In  the  United  States,  the 
Russians  would  achieve  a  flexible  dual-capa- 
bility weapons  system. 

The  Russians  may  have  hoped  to  slip  some 
long-range  missiles  into  medium-range  sites 
undetected,  thus  achieving  an  advantage  if 
current  arms  control  talks  were  limited  to 
"known"  long-range  missile  sites. 
classification  reviewed 
So  far  the  Intelligence  community  lists 
these  SS-ll's  as  medium-range  missiles,  but 
that  classification  is  under  review. 

Aside  from  this  deployment,  the  Russians 
continued  last  year  to  deploy  nearly  200 
SS-ll's.  along  with  about  60  larger  SS-9's  and 
a  handful  of  solid-fuel  SS-13s  In  traditional 
longe-range  missile  sites  farther  north  and 
east. 

If  the  75  SS-ll's  In  medium-range  sites 
and  a  roughly  comparable  number  of  launch- 
ers in  training  centers  are  added  to  all  other 
long-range  missiles,  officials  say,  the  Rus- 
sians are  now  believed  to  be  approaching  a 
total  of  1,500,  almost  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  1,054  American  land-based  Minuteman 
and  Tltan-2  missiles. 

However,  the  United  States  still  has  a 
lead — 656  to  about  250 — in  submarine-based 
missiles. 

Thus,  in  missiles  numbers,  the  two  coun- 
tries now  are  in  a  position  of  parity.  And  the 
United  States  still  maintains  a  lead  In  long- 
range  bombers— ^50  to  150. 

It  Is  because  of  this  surge  In  Soviet  mis- 
sile construction  that  many  Administration 
leaders  are  eager  to  negotiate  a  slowdown  cr 
halt  in  the  missile  race  when  talks  on  the 
limitation  of  strategic  arms  resume  on  AprU 
16  in  Vienna. 

The  first  evidence  that  the  Russians  were 
constructing  some  SS-11  sites  in  medium- 
range  missile  complexes  was  uncovered  by 
reconnaissance  satellites  last  fall. 

Government  sources  say  It  Is  not  absolutely 
clear  whether  these  SS-ll's  are  being  added 
to  the  mlssUes  at  the  two  sites  or  whether 
they  are  replacing  older,  more  vulnerable 
missiles.  Some  officials  suggest  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  latter  is  the  case. 

TEST    FIRINGS    NOTED 

The  intelligence  community  has  noted 
some  test  firings  of  the  S-11,  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  ranges  short  of  2.000  miles. 

From  the  southerly  sites,  the  SS-11  could 
reach,  besides  targets  in  Western  Europe, 
most  of  the  northern  h«af  of  the  United 
States.  This  would  include  the  biggest  cities 
and  most  Minuteman  sites. 

Officials  say  that  In  the  preliminary  mIssUe 
talks  In  Helsinki  the  Russians  asked  that 
their  medium-range  missiles  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  detailed  discussions  on  strategic 
limitations  on  the  ground  that  these  weapons 
did  not  threaten  United  States  territory. 

American  negotiators  Insisted  that  they  be 
mcluded  partly  because  Washington  has  as- 
sured the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
that  weapons  limitations  would  Include  sys- 
tems that  threatened  Western  Europe. 

Installation  of  SS-11  missiles  among  me- 
dium-range missiles  complicates  this  matter, 
officials  say. 

"If  asked,  the  Russians  might  say  that 
these  missiles  have  been  modified  so  they 
cant  be  fired  at  intercontinental  range,"  one 
source  said,  "but  we  have  to  asstime  they 
can." 


OIL  IMPORT  POLICY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
advocate  such  a  basic  and  drastic  change 
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In  US.  oil  import  policy  apparently  have 
given  little  consideration  to  the  effects 
such  changes  would  have  on  the  econ- 
omies of  oil  producing  States,  such  as 
Wyoming  and  30  other  States. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  fallacies  of  a 
tariff  plan  recommended  by  the  task 
force  on  oil  import  controls  and  sun 
pleased  to  note,  especially  at  a  time  when 
adequate  funds  for  education  are  such 
an  Issue  In  Congress,  that  the  Wyoming 
Higher  Education  Council  has  expressed 
its  oppositicm  to  such  a  plan. 

The  council  recently  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  President  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  oil  taxes  to  education  In  my 
State  of  Wyoming. 

State  school  superintendent.  Harry 
Roberts — a  member  of  the  council — 
stressed  the  importance  of  oil  revenues 
to  education  in  Wyoming  and  remarked 
that  the  Presidents  veto  of  the  HEW- 
Labor  appropriations  bill  would  be 
chicken  feathers'  compared  to  what 
education  in  Wyoming  would  suffer  if 
the  oil  import  quota  program  were  to  be 
changed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Casper  Star 
Tribune,  reporting  the  action  of  the 
Wyoming  Higher  Education  Council,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pi,KA  To  Kxxp  lMPO«T  Plan  Sztrt  to  Nixon 
(By  Joan  Wbe«l»n) 
CHmNNX. — The  Wyoming  Higher  Educa- 
tion Council  aent  a  telegram  to  President 
Ntxon  Prlday  emphasizing  the  detrimental 
effect  any  change  In  the  oil  Import  quota 
would  have  on  Wyoming  education. 

The  resolution  to  wire  the  administration 
was  passed  after  the  council  heard  testimony 
from  two  Casper  men.  Art  Roberts  of  the 
Wyoming  OU  Industry  Committee  and  R.  W. 
(Terry)  Martin  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  OU 
and  Oas  Association. 

Martin  told  the  cour.cU  the  extractive 
mineral  Industry  pays  half  the  property  taxes 
and  contributes  ribout  65  per  cent  of  the 
educational  coets  in  the  sUte. 

"Education  In  Wyoming  is  dependent  on 
the  health  of  the  extractive  mineral  In- 
duscry."  be  declared.  Martin  pointed  out 
that  the  oil  Industry  Is  facing  a  serious  situa- 
tion In  the  threatened  change  of  the  oil 
import  quota. 

He  also  noted  that  1999  was  the  first  time  in 
10  years  that  more  oil  was  discovered  In 
Wyoming  than  was  produced.  "It's  unhealthy 
to  look  at  one  industry  for  over  half  the 
taxes."  be  said. 

State  School  Superintendent  Harry 
Roberts,  a  member  of  the  council,  also 
■tressed  the  Importance  of  oil  revenues  to 
education.  He  said  the  decrease  In  educa- 
tional funds  resulting  from  the  president's 
veto  of  the  Health  and  Education  bill  would 
be  "chicken  feathers"  compared  to  what 
education  In  Wyoming  would  suffer  If  the 
oil    Import   quota   were   to   be   changed. 

MXDICAI.   SCHOOL 

The  council  also  heard  about  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  medical  school  to 
serve  Wyoming.  Idaho  and  Montana.  Dr. 
John  Corbett  of  Casper.  Wyoming  Medical 
Society,  noted  Wyoming's  acute  shortage  of 
physicians,  notably  In  OUlette. 

He  said  offlctals  of  the  17  S  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  are  studying 
tb^  possibility  or  establishing  a  medical 
school  to  serve  the  three -state  area. 

Dr.  CorbeU  explained  that  the  program 
would  be  unique  In  that  there  would  be  no 
medical  school  for  the  tint  four  years.  In- 


stead, existing  college  and  hospital  facilities 
would  be  used  in  conjunction  with  closed 
circuit  television  lectures  from  medical 
centers. 

He  said  the  state  medical  society  will  meet 
In  late  March  to  decide  whether  to  back  the 
plan 

The  council  concluded  two  days  of  public 
hearings  Friday  afternoon  after  hearing  testi- 
mony from  35  persons,  most  of  them  repre- 
sentatives of  various  organizations.  The  hear- 
ings were  held  to  assist  the  council  in  plan- 
ning future  post-high  school  education  In 
the  state. 

Tom  Stroock  of  Casper,  council  chairman, 
told  a  news  conference  Friday  that  the  coun- 
cil wont  complete  its  fact-finding  mission 
until  May  1.  Following  this,  the  council 
win  spend  the  summer  working  on  a  report 
to  be  submitted  to  the  governor  next  fall 
and  eventually  to  the  sUte  legislature. 

The  council  has  visited  all  but  two  of  the 
Junior  colleges  in  the  state  and  will  spend 
one  week  at  the  university  In  April,  he  said. 
Although  the  council  was  noncommltal 
about    any    contemplated    actions.    Stroock 


pointed  out  that  all  but  four  of  the  prei^nta- 


tions  had  been  on  vocational-technlc«  ed- 
ucation needs. 

He   also   noted   "all   seven   Junior   colleges 
desperately  need  money." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  educational  community  in 
Wyoming  and  other  oil  producing  States, 
the  task  force  proposal  on  oil  Imports  is 
opposed  by  all  segments  of  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry,  independents  and  majors 
alike.  Since  the  first  ominous  warnings 
of  the  tariff  proposal  were  reported.  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  and 
telegrams  from  not  only  my  own  State 
but  other  oil  producing  SUtes.  A  recent 
one  sent  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Aston  of  Roswell, 
N.  Mex..  to  several  newspaper  editors  Is 
particularly  impressive  In  that  he.  In 
plain  language  that  anyone  can  imder- 
stand.  points  out  the  "ernmeous  picture 
painted  of  the  oil  Industry  and  its 
people." 
■  Mr.  Aston  writes: 

I  am  proud  of  the  contribution  made  by 
this  dynamic  portion  of  our  great  national 
economy. 

I  started  in  the  oil  business  on  the  working 
end  of  a  15-poun<l  sledge  hammer  as  a  tool 
dresser  on  a  cable  tool  rig.  I  have  drilled  my 
share  of  dry  boles.  I  have  spent  months  and 
years  getting  geology  together,  assembling  a 
lease  block,  contracting  for  roads  and  drill 
sites,  obtaining  legal  opinions  on  title,  and 
entering  Into  drUUng  contract*  only  to  find 
no  oil  or  gas  present.  I  have  learned  to  turn 
my  back  on  such  costly  faUures  and  to  start 
to  work  again  In  an  effort  to  find  that  drilling 
deal  where  the  "Mother  Lode"  of  oil  would 
be  found.  When  we  do  find  oil  and/or  gas.  we 
create  wealth  where  none  has  existed.  The 
landowner  profits,  the  mineral  owner  profits, 
and  the  County.  State,  and  National  govern- 
ments pco-Uclpate  generously  In  the  new  out- 
put of  economic  value.  Men  and  women  are 
employed  to  operate  and  record  this  new  dis- 
covery. Taxes  flow  to  our  schools  and  to  our 
State  and  National  governments.  Our  Nation 
Is  economically  strengthened.  Of  even  more 
fundamental  importance,  our  National  8e- 
ctirity  is  strengthened.   In  our  mobUe  and 
highly  technical  society,  oil  provides  75%  ol 
our  Nation's  energy.  OU  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  with  us.   it  U  a  matter  of  survival. 
There  Is  no  security  in  foreign  oU.  Our  experi- 
ence   with    frequently    hostile,    and    always 
profit-motivated,    foreign   oU   suppliers   has 
taught  us  bow  quickly  the  tap  can  be  closed. 
We  must  also  recognize  that  large  purchases 
of  foreign  oU  wUl  add  tremendously  to  our 
already  dangerous  balance  of  payment  defi- 
cit, weakening  our  dollar  and  drawing  gold 
from  our  very  limited  reserves. 


Mr.  President.  I.  too,  am  proud  of  an 
Industry  that  has  contributed  so  greatly 
to  the  progress,  well-being,  and  security 
of  this  country  and  I  am  tired  of  reading 
and  listening  day-in  and  day-out  to  the 
cry  of  liberals  for  another  piece  of  scalp 
or  for  what  they  obviously  want,  the  na- 
tionalization of  a  vibrant  and  highly 
competitive  industry  that  has  served  the 
Nation  well  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
If  not  forced  into  a  few  monolithic, 
utility-type  corporations  regulated  and 
dominated  by  the  Federal  (jovemment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Aston's 
letter  in  behalf  of  the  oil  and  gas  Indus- 
try be  reprinted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Februakt  10.  1970. 

Mr.  RoBSXT  A.  BaowN. 
Editor.  Albttquerque  Journal, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

DsAX  Ma.  B«own:  I  am  an  Independent 
dom»>stlc  oil  producer.  I  am  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  this  dynamic  portion  of 
our  great  national  economy.  I  am  disturl)ed 
by  the  erroneous  picture  painted  of  the  oil 
Industry  and  its  people  I  feel  it  is  time  that 
some  of  the  true  facts  be  laid  before  our  fel- 
low citizens  and  taxpayers.  Every  citizen  in 
the  United  States  has  a  vested  interest  In  the 
oU  business,  so  this  is  your  stOTy  too.  I  will 
address  myself  to  the  facts  both  as  they  af- 
fect our  great  Nation  and  my  own  State. 
Since  32  of  our  50  states  produce  oil  and  gas, 
these  facts  concerning  New  Mexico  apply  In 
some  64  per  cent  of  our  great  land.  The 
health  of  our  domestic  oil  industry  affects 
100  per  cent  of  our  Nation — both  economical- 
ly and  from  a  National  Security  viewpoint. 

There  Is  a  liberal  element  of  our  national 
body   politic   which   wishes   to  destroy   the 
domestic  oil  Industry  They  chant  constantly 
about  the  oil  industry  "tax  loopholes."  They 
point    to    some    two    hundred    millionaires 
whom   the  say   have  gotten   wealthy   using 
special  tax  privileges  of  the  oil  Industry.  A 
handful  of  people  may  have  avoided  taxes, 
for  the  moment,  through  the  use  of  capit.il 
gains,  municipal  bonds,  charitable  glfU,  and 
certain  oil  tax  provisions.  I  repeat,  they  may 
have  avoided  taxes:    they  have  not  evaded 
them.  Taxes  will  be  paid  at  some  future  date 
on  assets  so  sheltered  in  a  given  tax  year.  In 
this  liberal  effort  to  bring  down  this  hand- 
ful,of  millionaires,  these  politicians  would 
leave  the  domestic  oil  Industry  In  shambles. 
Since  there  are  well  over  a  million  Americans 
employed  in  oil  and  gas  production,  trans- 
portation of  oil.  refining,  distribution,  and 
other  segments  of  the  oil  Industry.  I  would 
suggeet   that  this   politically-motivated   ef- 
fort to  close  down  the  Independent  domestic 
oil   Industry   could   weU   be   accused   of   an 
"Over  Kill!"  The  destruction  of  the  Job  of 
some  one  million  people  In  an  effort  to  In- 
crease   the    Ux    load    of    approximately    200 
wealthy  Individuals  is  an  over  kill  at  a  ratio 
of  some  5.000  to  1. 

I  started  In  the  oil  business  on  the  work- 
ing end  of  a  15-pound  sledge  hammer  as  a 
tool  dresser  on  a  cable  tool  rig.  I  have  drilled 
my  share  of  dry  holes.  I  have  spent  months 
and  years  getting  geology  together,  assem- 
bling a  lease  block,  contracting  for  roads 
and  drill  sites,  obtaining  legal  opinions  on 
title,  and  entering  Into  drIlUng  contracts 
only  to  find  no  oil  or  gas  present.  I  have 
learned  to  turn  my  back  on  such  coatiy  faU- 
ures and  to  start  to  work  again  in  an  effort 
to  find  that  drilling  deal  where  the  "Mother 
Lode  '  of  oil  wotUd  be  found.  When  we  do  find 
oU  and /or  gas,  we  create  wealth  where  none 
has  existed  The  landowner  profits,  the 
mineral  owner  profits,  and  the  County,  State, 
and  National  governments  participate  gener- 
ously in  the  new  output  of  economic  value. 
Men  and  women  are  employed  to  ofwrat* 
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and  record  this  new  discovery.  Taxes  flow  to 
our  schools  and  to  our  State  and  National 
governments.  Our  Nation  is  economically 
strengthened.  Of  even  more  fundamental  Im- 
portance, our  National  Security  is  strength- 
ened. In  our  mobile  and  highly  technical 
society,  oil  provides  75  per  cent  of  our  Na- 
tion's energy.  OU  is  not  a  matter  of  choice 
with  us:  It  Is  a  matter  of  survival.  There  Is 
no  security  in  foreign  oil.  Our  experience  with 
frequently  hostile,  and  always  profit-moti- 
vated, foreign  aU  suppliers  has  taught  us  how 
quickly  the  tap  can  be  closed.  We  must  also 
recognize  that  large  purchases  of  foreign  oil 
will  add  tremendously  to  our  already  danger- 
ous balance  of  payment  deficit,  weakening 
our  dollar  and  drawing  gold  from  our  very 
limited  reserves. 

The  domestic  oil  industry  stands  at  the 
crossroads.  The  decisions  on  oU  import 
quotas  or  oil  tariffs  point  their  deadly  edge 
at  the  vital  heart  of  the  American  oU  indus- 
try. Just  how  Important  is  this  to  the  aver- 
age American  businessman?  First  of  all,  32 
of  oxir  60  states  (64  per  cent)  produce  oU 
and  gas.  In  1968,  the  last  year  In  which  we 
have  complete  figures,  the  total  value  of  all 
crude  oil  produced  In  the  United  States  was 
9.8  billion  dollars.  When  the  value  of  natural 
gas  and  natural  gas  liquids  Is  Included,  the 
total  value  of  all  petroleum  production  In 
1968  amounted  to  sUghtiy  more  than  14  bil- 
lion dollars.  Even  by  the  standards  of  Wash- 
ington politicians,  this  is  a  tremendotis 
amount  of  money.  The  production  of  crude 
oil  In  the  United  States  In  1968  averaged 
9,095,000  barrels  per  day.  This  Is  an  Increase 
of  36  per  cent  during  the  past  ten  years.  The 
consumption  during  1968  was  at  an  all-time 
high  and  amounted  to  13,061.000  barrels  per 
day  or  44  per  cent  higher  than  Just  ten  years 
earlier  In  1958.  The  ever-Increasing  demand 
requires  a  more  dynamic  domestic  oil  Indus- 
try If  our  Nation's  needs  are  to  be  met  and 
If  National  Security  is  to  be  served. 

We  all  drive  a  good  deal.  During  1968, 
highway  travel  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded one  trUllon  vehicle  miles,  the  equiva- 
lent of  more  than  two  million  round  trips 
to  the  mocm.  America  is  a  nation  on  wheels. 
We  must  be  assured  of  a  sectire  source  of  oU 
energy  to  keep  the  wheels  of  national  prog- 
ress turning. 

I  have  been  privUeged  to  serve  as  a  Regent 
at  New  Mexico  State  University.  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  crying  needs  of  education  to 
meet  the  skyrocketing  demands  of  Increas- 
ingly heavy  student  loads  of  today.  Educa- 
tion In  New  Mexico  Is  one  of  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  New  Mexico  oU  industry. 
Our  schools  would  be  bankrupted  by  a  drop 
in  crude  oU  prices  for  New  Mexico.  The  do- 
mestic oil  industry  g^ives  direct  Income  to 
our  State  of  from  80  to  100  mUllon  dollars 
annually.  When  this  Is  compared  with  cur- 
rent State  appropriations  of  approximately 
225  million  dollars  annually.  It  is  easy  to 
see  Just  how  Important  the  production  of 
oU  and  gas  Is  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Every  citizen  of  our  State  has  a  veeted  In- 
terest In  a  healthy  petroleiun  Industry.  The 
education  of  our  children  Is  seriously  threat- 
ened. Our  teachers  and  school  administrators 
would  be  among  the  first  to  feel  the  Impact 
of  any  drop  In  the  value  of  crude  oil.  Chaos 
In  the  financial  affairs  of  our  State  would  fol- 
low any  downward  adjustment  of  crude 
prices.  It  would  then  be  neoeseary  to  turn 
to  our  hard-pressed  taxpayers  to  make  up 
such  lost  revenue.  The  tax  climate  for  In- 
dustrial development  in  New  Mexico  would 
put  us  low  on  any  list  as  a  site  for  new  plant 
development. 

The  Editor  of  the  Wall  Btreet  Journal  ex- 
preases  some  of  the  foggy  thinking  In  regard 
to  the  oil  buslneas.  He  classes  domestic  pro- 
ducers as  inefficient  and  claims  that  our 
Industry  will  find  it  hard  to  persuade  the 
public  that  It  should  pay  subeldles  to  keep 
such  firms  In  business.  The  average  producers 
and  refiners  receive  12  to  13  cents  per  gaUon 


for  high  grade  gasoline.  In  a  high  risk  aearcb 
for  oU,  I  Btiggest  that  such  a  price  for  gaso- 
line ooiUd  hardly  be  classed  as  a  subsidy. 

Bottled  drinking  water  costs  40  cents  per 
gallon  whUe  crude  oU  brings  the  oU  man 
about  8  cents  or  lees  pe>r  gallon.  If  oU  were 
valued  the  same  as  drinking  water,  a  barrel 
of  oil  would  be  worth  $16.80. 

Our  newspai>ers  are  filled  with  alarming 
stories  about  Imminent  gas  shortages.  This 
threat  is  fact  and  not  fiction.  Yet,  drilling 
for  oil  is  an  Integral  part  of  finding  gas  re- 
serves necessary  to  meet  these  soaring  de- 
mands. A  drop  in  crude  oil  prices  would  se- 
riously impair  discovery  of  much  needed  gas 
reserves. 

Oil  has  participated  to  a  minimum  amount 
In  the  spiralUng  prices  that  face  our  con- 
sumers. OU  Is  subject  to  an  alarming  In- 
crease In  cost  of  doing  business.  New  England 
poUtlclans,  the  same  who  demand  the  de- 
struction of  the  domestic  oil  Industry,  cry 
for  protective  Import  legislation  to  protect 
shoes  and  textiles.  All  United  States  business 
is  guilty  of  running  up  the  cost  of  our  prod- 
ucts through  paying  the  highest  labor  scale 
and  making  possible  the  highest  Uvlng  stand- 
ard of  any  nation  in  the  world.  If  the  con- 
sumer must  be  protected  by  rolling  back 
prices,  then  let  such  an  adjustment  be  across 
the  board.  Let  all  United  States  industries 
adjust  not  only  their  prices,  but  their  costs, 
downward  through  some  national  price  and 
wage  controls.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
we  can  make  the  old  shoes  or  the  old  suit 
last,  but  none  of  us  can  get  along  without 
gasoline,  natural  gas,  or  lubricants. 

Don't  let  the  poUticlan  fool  you  with  his 
slelght-of-tongue  antics  pointed  at  the  con- 
sumer vote.  Every  citizen  in  these  United 
States  has  far  more  to  lose  than  he  has  to 
gain  through  reducing  the  price  of  crude  oil. 
It  Is  alresMly  one  of  our  greatest  bargains! 
The  domestic  oU  indtistry  is  mandatory  for 
not  only  our  economic  health,  but  ^r  our 
National  Security. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  you  contact 
the  President,  the  Cabinet  Task  Force,  and 
your  congressional  delegation  regarding  this 
vital  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  R.  Aston. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  fur- 
ther support  of  what  I  and  Mr.  Aston 
and  many  others  have  been  saying  about 
the  dangers  of  becoming  dei>endent  on 
insecure  and  unreliable  foreign  sources 
of  cheaply  produced  crude  oil  products, 
the  current  Issue  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal  carried  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Arab  militants  No.  1  exhibit  for 
strong  U.S.  oil  Industry." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Abab  Miutants  No.  1  Exhibit  fob  Srsoifa 

U.S.    On.   INSTTBTBT 

Leaders  of  Arab  states  meeting  In  Cairo 
unwittingly  have  done  the  U.S.  domestic  oil 
Industry  a  service. 

Timing  of  their  mUltant  threats  to  "Uqtil- 
date"  vital  U.S.  oil  Investments  In  the  Middle 
East  was  unbelievable.  The  threats  came  on 
the  same  day  the  White  House  acknowledged 
the  President  officially  has  received  the  con- 
troversial and  often  revised  task  force  report 
on  a  new  oil-Import  policy. 

The  Arab  threat  should  do  more  than  aU 
the  sophisticated  arguments  oUmen  can 
marshal  to  show  the  President  the  danger  of 
putting  this  nation  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
oU. 

The  Arab  gathering.  It's  true.  Includes  the 
heads  of  only  five  Middle  East  countries — 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Sudan. 

These  are  the  most  violently  resentful  of 


VS.  ties  to  Israel,  the  ones  promoting  war, 
and  the  ones  with  the  least  to  lose.  Only 
Iraq  has  a  sizeable  oil  Industry.  Egypt  has 
a  growing  one.  Syria  has  some  oil.  Jordan 
and  Sudan  have  none. 

The  major  oU-produclng  Arab  nations 
where  U.S.  companies  have  vast  Interests — 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  Libya — were  not 
represented  at  Cairo.  Their  absence  Is  sig- 
nificant. They  know  that  without  oil  pro- 
duction and  ready  markets  in  the  West,  their 
economies  would  be  a  shambles.  They  arent 
apt  willingly  to  disturb  such  a  profitable  ar- 
rangement. That's  partly  why  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait  are  willing  to  pay  out  $262  mU- 
llon In  aid  each  year  to  keep  the  economies 
of  Egypt  and  Jordan  from  collapsing  and 
spreading  a  revolutionary  virus  across  their 
own  borders. 

There  still  is  real  danger,  though,  from 
the  Cairo  threats.  They  are  another  disturb- 
ing force  in  a  politically  unstable  area. 

Terrorists,  Inspired  by  the  declaration, 
easily  could  play  havoc  with  key  oil  pipe- 
lines, terminals,  and  producing  facilities — 
even  in  nations  tied  to  the  West  by  profit- 
able oU  markets. 

Cairo-inspired  revolutions  also  could  upset 
friendly  governments.  The  oU  could  be  denied 
to  the  West  even  against  the  best  Interests 
of  all  concerned. 

The  Cairo  declaration,  thus,  holds  double 
meaning  for  this  country. 

It  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  President 
Nixon  to  continue  his  efforts  to  stabilize  the 
Israeli- Arab  shooting  and  strive  for  an  ulti- 
mate settlement.  Humanitarian  as  well  as 
the  economic  considerations  force  a  peace- 
making role  on  the  U.S. 

It  also  Illustrates  the  folly  of  any  new  Im- 
port policy  that  cripples  this  country's  oil 
Industry  and  makes  America  dependent  on 
unreUable  foreign  sources  for  such  a  basic 
and  vital  commodity. 

The  importance  of  secure  oil  surely  cannot 
be  lost  on  President  Nixon  as  he  ponders  im- 
port recommendations  of  the  cabinet  task 
force. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  ex- 
pressed In  S.  3137,  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced with  wide  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship,  to  make  it  possible  to  lower  tolls  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Naturally,  the  Great  Lakes  ports  favor 
such  legislation.  I  placed  a  very  challeng- 
ing editorial  from  the  Duluth  News  Trib- 
une of  November  14  in  the  Record  of 
November  21,  1969,  I  have  received  a 
number  of  communications  from  Great 
Lakes  ports  and  associations  in  support 
of  this  bill.  As  an  example,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
the  Maritime  Council  of  the  Port  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  St. 
Louis  Post-E>ispatch,  in  a  November  29, 
1969,  editorial,  endorsed  the  Seaway  bill. 
This  editorial,  entitled  "To  Unchain  the 
Seaway."  imderscores  my  belief  that  hdp 
for  the  seaway  is  not  merely  a  regional 
matter.  And  it  need  not  hurt  any  other 
region  of  the  country.  As  the  Post-Dis- 
patch noted: 

After  all,  the  $120,000,000  was  invested 
for  what  It  promised  to  do  for  the  United 
States  in  shipping  and  trade,  and  the  possi- 
bilities in  those  respects  dwarf  the  capital 
outlays.  Canada  has  made  use  of  the  Seaway 
to  beorane  the  world's  biggest  grain  export- 
ing nation.  .  .  . 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Etecember 
12,  also  contained  a  very  interesting  smal- 
ysis  which  points  up  both  the  seaway's 
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potential  and  its  problems  In  an  article 
entitled  "Dire  Straits"  the  Journal  cited 
a  case  where  a  shipment  of  power  trans- 
formers from  Oil  City.  Pa,,  to  Le  Havre. 
France,  cost  the  shipper  $1,387  through 
Cleveland,  compared  with  $2,232  by  rail 
to  New  York  and  then  to  France. 

There  are  numerous  instances  where 
this  kind  of  economy  may  be  the  differ- 
ence between  making  an  overseas  sale  or 
losing  it  to  a  foreign  supplier  whose  de- 
livered prices  is  lower.  But  there  are 
forces  at  work  to  deny  the  seaway  its  po- 
tential. As  the  Journal  also  noted — 

It  costs  nine  times  as  much  per  mile  ...  to 
ship  steel  silos  by  train  from  Kankake*.  DU- 
nots.  to  Chicago  than  from  Kankakee.  IIU- 
nols  TO  New  York. 

This  kind  of  discriminatory  rate  struc- 
ture, inexplicably  sanctioned  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  artifi- 
cially raises  the  cost  of  certain  goods 
which  could  otherwise  be  shipped  at  very 
attractive  costs  via  the  seaway. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter,  editorial  and  article 
referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
editorial,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MARrriME    COONCIL. 

Milwixukff.  Wis  .  December  17.  1969. 
Hon    Walttk  P.  Mono.^lx. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Wa.^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Senatoi  Monoale'  The  Maritime 
Coundl  Of  the  For'  of  Milwaukee  Is  composed 
of  about  40  companies  and  Individuals,  en- 
gaged in  various  aspects  of  foreign  trade  or 
maritime  activities,  and  all  related  to 
shipping  and  commerce  via  the  St  Liwrence 
Seaway  trade  route  The  economic  success  of 
our  members,  and  of  the  Port  of  Milwaukee. 
Is  related,  of  course,  to  the  degree  of  success 
achieved  In  moving  large  volumes  of  trade 
via  the  Seaway. 

We  therefore  commend  you  and  your  14 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  for  the  introduction 
of  S-3137  "St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Amendments 
of  1969  ■•  We  support  this  legislation  as  fac- 
ing realistically  the  fiscal  problems  of  the 
Seaway,  In  the  light  of  the  rigid  demands 
of  the  1954  Se.-iway  enabling  Act. 

At  Its  last  meeting,  the  Maritime  Cotindl 
acted  to  support  S-3137.  In  addition,  the 
Council  declares  Its  support  for  Amend- 
menU  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
Including  (ai  defining  the  Great  Lakes  as 
a  seacoast  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
809  of  the  Act  and  (b>  removing  ambiguities 
of  language  which  can  be  interpreted  to  pre- 
clude ships  In  the  Great  Lake* — overseas 
trade  from  eligibility  for  operating  differen- 
tial subsidies 

We  are  also  communicating  these  Judg- 
ments by  our  Council  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation,  for 
consideration  In  the  preparation  of  future 
plans  and  programs 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  T  Prrn.. 
President.  Maritime  Council. 

Port  o/  Milwaukee. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatcb. 
Nov.  29.  1969) 
To  Unchain  Thx  Skawat 
Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota  la  proposing 
to  allow  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Corp.   to 
write  off  the  TJnIted  States'  capital  invest- 
ment of  tl20.000.000  In  developing  the  Sea- 
way,   and    he    advances   some    cogent    argu- 
ments on  grounds  of  fairness  and  optimum 
usefulness.  He  polnu  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment made  capital  outlays  of  tM.000.000  In 


the  Gulf  Intercoastal  Waterway.  $62,000,000 
in  the  Mississippi  River-Gulf  outlet,  and 
$33,000,000  In  the  Houston  Ship  Channel 
without  requiring  any  one  of  them  to  repay 
the  Investment.  To  treat  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  otherwise,  as  Congress  has  done,  he 
maintains  Is  discriminatory. 

The  Seaway  Corp.  has  paid  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment $33,000,000  In  Interest  since  it  be- 
gan operations  10  years  ago  but  Is  $12,500,000 
In  arrears  on  Interest  charges  alone,  short 
of  repayment  on  principal.  The  reason  Is  that 
tolls,  which  were  expected  to  sustain  repay- 
ment with  interest,  have  been  smaller  than 
anticipated,  while  operating  expenses  have 
been  larger. 

If  tolls  were  ever  to  repay  the  investment 
the  Seaway  Corp.  would  have  to  increase  them 
.10  to  60  per  cent.  Senator  Mondale  argues. 
But  that  hope  Is  Illusory,  he  says,  because 
traffic  would  be  driven  off  to  Eastern  rail- 
roads and  Atlantic  ports.  These  Interests 
have  all  along  fought  to  prevent  maximum 
use  of  the  Seaway. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration,  which  can 
claim  credit  for  finally  developing  a  United 
States  share  of  the  Se:)way.  was  parsimoni- 
ous toward  natural  resources  in  general,  and 
that  attitude  diluted  Its  accomplishment  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Our  country  shared  too 
little  of  the  cost  in  comparison  with  Canada 
and  laid  burdens  on  the  operriting  corpora- 
tion so  heavy  they  are  proving  insuperable. 

After  all.  the  $120,000,000  was  Invested  for 
what  It  promised  to  do  for  the  United  States 
In  shipping  and  trade,  and  the  possibilities  In 
those  respects  dwarf  the  capital  outlay.  Can- 
ada has  made  use  of  the  Seaway  to  become 
the  world's  biggest  grain  exporting  nation; 
the  United  States  has  taken  so  little  advan- 
tage of  the  new  opportunities  that  It  has  lost 
even  more  Inter-lake  traffic  than  Canada  baa 
gained. 

The  overriding  consideration,  it  seems 
plain  to  us.  Is  what  measures  are  necessary 
to  bring  about  full  realization  of  the  poten- 
tial advantages  offered  by  the  Seaway.  To 
that  end.  we  believe  Senator  Mondale  la 
right  In  proposing  to  abandon  the  require- 
ment of  repayment,  which  Is  unlikely  to 
occur  In  any  event. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec  12. 
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DtxK  STKArrs:    St.  Lawvkncs  Skawat.  Com- 

pixmto   IOtr   Tkab.   la   Awash   in   Psob- 

IXMS — Its  TiAmc  la  Orr.  Dsar  Is  Up  and 

It  Is  OrrnNo  Obsolxti;  Somx  Ships  Cini- 

TAIL   RiTNS STZKL   SILOS  TKAVXI.   BT    RaIL 

(By  Jim  Hyatt) 

Clxvslano. — The  last  ocean-going  vessel 
leaves  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  this  week- 
end, ending  the  2.300-mlle  water  route'<< 
10th  season  of  operation.  It  has  not  been  f 
very  good  year. 

Por  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  heralded 
a  decade  ago  as  a  "second  Medlterranenn'- 
or  a  "fourth  seacoast"  for  the  US  .  Is  a  flop 
at  this  point  Shlpf>ers  shun  It.  Shipbuild- 
ers c>irse  It.  Ship  operators  Igrore  It.  It  I*- 
deeply  In  debt.  In  disrepair  and  almost  ob- 
solete. Its  traffic  this  year  probably  will  b'* 
the  lowest  since  1964.  and  some  people 
worry  about  Us  future. 

"The  seaway  won't  be  shut  down."  Insists 
one  backer  of  the  project.  And  then  he 
adds.  "But  It  may  Just  go  to  pot." 

The  seaway,  a  Joint  US.-Canadlan  project 
that  cost  $500  million  to  build,  is  an  engi- 
neering wonder.  A  channel-and-lock  system 
that  bypasses  rapids  lifts  ships  600  feet  from 
the  time  they  enter  the  seaway  at  the  mout>' 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  time  they  reach  Lake  Superior 

WHAT  went  WaONO? 

A  big  ship  can  make  the  trip  from  the 
AtlanUc  to  Duluth  In  eight  days,  and  about 
the  only  problem  the  seaway  builders  en- 
visioned was  one  of  traffic  Jams  aa  everybo<i<- 
rushed  to  uae  the  wondrous  new  route.  They 


pictured  huge  ocean-going  vessels  docking 
In  such  previously  landlocked  places  as  Ch'- 
cago.  Milwaukee  and  Cleveland.  They  fl'- 
ured  seaway  ships,  with  their  low  rates, 
would  take  cargo  away  from  the  rallroat''' 
They  saw  vast  markets  opening  up  for  Mid- 
western-made goods,  and  they  saw  the  MU- 
west  being  showered  with  foreign-made  man- 
ufactures transported  cheaply  to  its  door- 
step  by   ship. 

But  none  of  these  things  has  come  to  pa."- 
The  main  problem,  say  people  who  are  ex- 
pert In  the  affairs  of  the  seaway.  Is  that 
everybody  underestimated  the  difflculty  rf 
persuading  shippers  to  abandon  rail  trans- 
port for  moving  goods  to  and  from  Eart 
Coast  ports.  So  insignificant  Is  the  seaway'* 
presence  here  In  Cleveland,  for  example,  that 
the  Port  of  Cleveland  handles  only  ST  of  th- 
goods  manufactured  for  export  In  the  area. 

"It's  like  water  wearing  away  rock."  com- 
Dlalns  Richard  Shultz.  executive  director  of 
the  Port  Authority  of  Cleveland. 

All  told,  seaway  ships  carried  about  40 
million  tons  of  cargo  this  year.  It's  estimated, 
off  sharply  from  the  48  million  tons  of  1968. 
Seaway  officials  attribute  part  of  the  decline 
to  a  strike  of  iron-ore  workers  in  Canada, 
but  some  observers  ."sav  the  total  would  have 
been  down  even  without  the  strike.  The 
1968  total  was  up  from  1967  but  was  below 
the  peak  of  49  2  million  tons  of  1966.  The 
dearth  of  business  Is  causing  some  American- 
flag  carriers  to  cut  back  on  their  seaway 
operations  and  some  have  Indicated  thev 
might  ptiU  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  entlrelv. 
"We  can't  cruise  like  n  taxicab  looking  for 
business  "  asserts  one  shipping  official.  "The 
cargo  Just  isn't  there." 

BEWARE    or   MUD 

Scarcity  of  car«o  isn't  the  shipping  lines' 
only  complaint.  Until  recently,  they  main- 
tain, many  seaway  ports  weren't  dredged  to 
the  maximum  27-foot  depth  of  the  rest  of 
the  seaway.  What's  more,  they  say.  that 
27-foot  depth  is  no  longer  enough.  Many 
old  ships  would  get  stuck  In  the  mud  If  thev 
came  into  the  seaway  fully  lo.nded.  and 
some  new  .ships  don't  have  a  chance.  New 
container-ships  under  construction  have 
33-foot  drafts — and  are  10  feet  too  wide  for 
the  80-foot  locks.  Estimates  of  the  cost  to 
modernize  the  seaway  to  handle  these  big 
new  ships  rancre  up  to  $5  billion. 

The  decline  in  traffic  on  the  seaway  could 
turn  Into  a  vicious  cycle.  The  shipping  lines 
say  they  want  to  cut  service  because  the 
shippers  don't  have  much  to  ship.  And 
shippers  say  one  reason  they  don't  use  the 
seaway  much  Is  that  the  number  of  ships 
available  Is  decreasing,  making  schedules 
erratic. 

In  mid-October,  for  Instance.  Lubrlzol 
Corp.  of  Cleveland  needed  quick  shipment 
to  Liverpool.  England,  of  150  drums  of  a 
petroleum  additive.  But  the  next  possible 
sailing  from  Cleveland  was  three  weeks  off. 
and  even  then  a  ship  would  call  here  only 
If  enough  cargo  were  available  to  make  a 
stop  worthwhile.  So  the  company  spent  an 
added  $1,000  to  ship  the  drums  by  rail  to 
New  York,  where  they  were  loaded  on  a 
ship  scheduled  to  arrive  In  Liverpool  two 
days  before  the  earliest  date  any  ship  might 
show  up  in  Cleveland. 

Anchor  Hocking  Corp.  of  Lancaster.  Ohio, 
says  it  has  halved  its  seaway  tonnage  In 
recent  years  because  of  the  haphazard  sail- 
ing schedules. 

WHAT    WILL    HAPPEN    IN    2009'' 

The  less  tonnage  hauled,  the  more  the 
seaway  falls  In  debt.  The  seaway  Is  com- 
mitted to  repaying  the  US  and  Canada  Its 
capital  costs  as  well  as  to  meeting  Its  operat- 
ing expenses.  Legislation  requires  this 
capital  to  l>e  repaid  by  the  year  2009.  but 
based  on  current  traffic  projections  and 
present  tolls  the  seaway  will  Instead  be  $821 
million  In  debt  by  then,  according  to  Sen. 
Walter  P.  Mondale  of  Minnesota. 
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Sen.  Mondale  thinks  the  seaway's  only 
problem  Is  Its  commitment  to  repay  Its 
capital  costs.  "The  financial  framework  of  the 
seaway  is  unfair  and  unreasonable  and  dis- 
criminates against  the  nation's  fourth  sea- 
coast." he  states.  At  the  moment,  the  seaway 
is  $20  million  behind  In  debt  payments,  and 
one  congressman  says  It  IB  "dangerously  close 
to  going  bankrupt." 

Sen.  Mondale  and  some  other  members  of 
Congress  think  that  the  U.S.  should  cancel 
the  existing  debt  and  that  the  seaway  should 
simply  be  required  to  turn  over  to  the 
Treasury  any  money  It  takes  In  beyond  its 
operating  costs.  Such  a  proposal  doesn't  sit 
well  with  everyone.  "Holy  hell  will  break 
loose"  If  pro-seaway  members  try  to  eliminate 
the  debt,  asserts  one  source  who  favora  the 
Eastern  ports. 

Another  solution,  of  course,  would  be  to 
Increase  tolU,  and  Sen.  Mondale  fears  pos- 
■Ible  30'"'  to  60 '7  rises.  But  Leonard  Goodsell, 
executive  director  of  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission, an  association  of  officials  of  Mid- 
western states,  says  an  Increase  of  only  10 '7 
would  "knock  us  out  of  a  lot  of  world 
markets." 

It's  questionable,  however,  how  many  mar- 
kets there  are  to  be  knocked  out  of.  In  an 
appraisal  of  the  seaway,  the  Canadian 
Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce  says:  "Neither 
the  fear  that  the  seaway  would  allow  foreign 
manufacturers  to  flood  the  markets  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Basin  nor  the  hope  that  it  would 
enable  producers  there  to  greatly  expand  their 
markets  has  been  realized  " 

At  the  moment,  the  seaway  tolls  do  provide 
some  real  bargains.  One  example:  A  recent 
shipment  of  power  transformers  from  Oil 
City.  Pa.,  to  LeHavre.  Prance,  cost  the  ship- 
per $1387  a  ton  through  Cleveland,  compared 
with  $2,232  a  ton  had  the  transformers  been 
shipped  by  rail  to  New  York  and  then  to 
Prance.  Rail  rates  for  some  goods,  however, 
are  designed  to  encourage  use  of  East  Coast 
ports,  as  seaway  backers  see  It.  It  costs  nine 
times  as  much  per  mile,  for  Instance,  to  ship 
steel  silos  by  train  from  Kankakee.  III.,  to 
Chicago  than  from  Kankakee  to  New  York. 

Seaway  officials  cite  the  high  rail  rates  to 
Great  Lakes  port  as  Just  one  of  the  problems 
they  are  fighting.  They  also  compaln  that 
Congress  has  blocked  the  St.  LawTcnce  Sea- 
way Development  Corp.  from  using  any  funds 
for  advertising  and  promotion.  This  ban 
means  the  seaway  is  "operating  with  Its 
hands  tied  behind  Its  back,"  asserts  H.  D. 
Doan.  president  of  Dow  Chemical  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  seaway's  10th  anniversary 
observance. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  DISSENT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 14,  1969,  my  good  friend  said 
honored  colleague.  Judge  Harry  T.  Alex- 
ander, delivered  a  forceful  and  moving 
address  before  the  Phi  Alpha  Delta  In- 
ternational Law  Fraternity. 

Judge  Alexander  traced  the  history  of 
legitimate  said  responsible  dissent  In  this 
country — from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, through  the  Constitution  and 
the  various  amendments  thereto,  through 
the  abolitionists'  crusade  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  sought  to 
aCftrm.  once  and  for  all.  the  rights  of  all 
Americans.  He  noted,  rightly  and  sadly. 
that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But 
he  urged  that,  like  our  forefathers,  we 
have  the  courage  to  act — in  education,  in 
housing,  in  recreation — in  all  the  areas 
where  men  are  not  yet  quite  equal  or 
quite  free. 

This  remarkable  speech  has  a  message 
for  all  of  us.  It  Is  a  call  to  action  within 
the  law.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  imanimous 


consent  that  the  full  text  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  JtnwE  Harry  T.  Alexander 
Mr.  Justice,  officers,  members  and  brothers 
of  Phi  Alpha  Delto  IntemaUonal,  let  me  say 
at  the  outset.  I  am  humbly  proud  of  my 
recently  conferred  honorary  membership  In 
this  great  organization.  It  Is  a  wonderful 
feeling  to  Join  with  such  national  and  Inter- 
national talent  In  order  to  foster  the  precepts 
of  our  fraternity:  to  serve  the  student,  to 
serve  the  law  school,  and  to  serve  the  pro- 
fession. It  was  this  feeling,  coupled  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  of  October  29.  1969, 
in  Beatrice  Alexander,  et  al.  v.  Holmes  County 
Board  of  Education,  et  al.,  that  dictated  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Justice  Bogg's  request  to 
participate  tonight  In  the  Inns  of  court 
program,  and  to  speak  to  you  tonight  upon 
a  very  vital  Issue — the  right  to  dissent. 

With  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this 
subject,  the  right  to  dissent,  with  all  that 
has  been  spoken  on  the  Issue.  I  could  feel, 
perhaps,  and  should  feel  like  the  eighty 
year  old  gentleman  the  Judge  mistakenly 
sentenced  to  Jail  for  fifty  years,  for  the  tm- 
Ukely  crime  of  rape.  The  kindly  looking 
octogenarian  asked  the  court  "Did  you  say 
fifty  years?"  The  Judge  sterly  replied.  "Yes 
I  did."  The  gentleman's  candid  reply  was 
'•your  honor,  I  won't  live  that  long."  The 
Judge  retorted.  "Do  the  best  you  can."  So 
under  the  circumstances.  That  is  what  I 
am  going  to  attempt  to  do — the  best  I  can. 
Today  the  moral  conscience  cf  the  coun- 
try is  aroused.  Tonight  the  moral  conscience 
of  the  country  Is  aroused.  Tomorrow  Novem- 
ber 15.  1969,  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
country  will  be  aroused.  It  doesn't  take 
Imagination  to  conclude  that  the  country 
Is  divided  Into  two  camps.  The  issue  which 
causes  some  on  both  sides  to  heap  or  dis- 
play righteous  Indlgitation.  of  course.  Is  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

We  must  remember  that  both  camps  en- 
Joy  the  protectk  n  cf  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  their  right  to  dissent.  Those 
who  dissent  from  the  position  of  our  national 
policy  are  no  less  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Just  as  the  so-called  silent  majority 
m  lis  right  to  support  our  national  policy, 
or  in  other  words,  for  the  right  to  dissent 
from  the  dissenters. 

This  division  of  camps  is  evident  from 
demonstrations  at  the  White  House,  the 
Capitol,  fcnd  the  Pentagon  as  well,  just  as  It 
has  been  cb\-lous  from  the  campus  unrest 
all  over  our  land.  Just  recently  on  the  Octo- 
ber 15th  moratorium  day — 100,000  people 
assembled  In  Boston,  30,000  passed  the  White 
House,  12,000  assembled  In  Chicago,  and 
250,000  gathered  In  New  York.  Life  magazine 
carried  the  story  "America  Gathers  Under  a 
Sign  of  Peace."  And  this  occurred  as  we 
say  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  CaUfomla.  It  included  men  tmd 
women  of  all  walks  of  life,  from  students  to 
Ph.  D"s,  from  professors  to  businessmen,  from 
lawyers  to  doctors,  from  atheists  to  clergy, 
Christians  and  Jews.  It  occurred  at  large 
colleges  and  small,  great  universities  and 
the  not  so  great. 

More  recenUy.  the  right  to  dissent  was 
given  expression  on  Veterans*  Day  when 
10,000  to  16,000  people  assembled  at  the 
monument  to  support  our  national  policy  on 
Vietnam — to  dissent  from  the  dissenters.  Its 
expression  tomorrow  Is  expected  to  be  made 
by  some  160,000  to  200,000  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  some  200,000  In  California,  as 
America  once  again  exercises  the  right  to 
dissent  in  the  form  of  a  moratorium. 

The  issue  today  can  not  be  whether  they 
have  the  right  to  dissent.  The  right  has  been 
clearly  established,  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  implemented  by  the  Supreme 
Court — in  countless  cases,  from  the  clear  and 
present  danger  test  of  Sc^iencfc  (1919)  and 


Gitloto  (1926),  through  Smith  Act  violations 
m  DennU.  (1961).  to  the  black  arm  band 
Vietnam  protest  In  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines 
(1969). 

We  know.  too.  that  the  precious  right  Is 
not  absolute.  What  Justice  Holmes  observed 
In  Schenck  la  still  true  today: 

"The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely 
shouting  fire  In  a  theatre  and  causing  panic. 
It  does  not  even  protect  a  man  from  an  in- 
junction against  uttering  words  that  have 
all  the  effect  of  force  . . ." 

And  let  me  hasten  to  add,  this  great  right 
certainly  does  not  Include  the  right  to  as- 
sassinate a  President;  to  kill  a  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  or  make  a  martyr  of  a  Senator.  Nor 
does  It  Include  a  right  to  otherwise  do  vio- 
lence or  Injury  to  person  or  property.  And 
as  Justice  Rutledge  said,  when  he  restated 
the  clear  and  present  danger  test  In  Whitney 
V.  California.  (1927)  : 

"But,  although  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  assembly  are  fundamental,  they  are  not 
In  their  nature  absolute.  Their  exercise  Is 
subject  to  restriction.  If  the  particular  re- 
striction proposed  is  required  In  order  to 
protect  the  state  from  destruction  or  from 
serious  injury,  political,  economic  or  moral." 
Under  the  mandate  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  our  United  States  court  of 
appeals,  our  government  has,  once  again, 
recently  recognized  the  right  to  dissent,  evi- 
denced In  the  Issuance  of  permits  for  the 
present  moratorium.  I  want  you  to  know,  I 
am  not  here  to  discuss  that  highly  technical 
and  political  Issue.  Under  ovir  tripartite  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  legislative,  executive 
and  Judicial  branches  are  separate  entitles. 
Where  political  matters  are  concerned,  there 
can  be  no  greater  necessity  for  application 
of  this  principle  than  In  matters  of  poli- 
tics. I  do  assert  my  belief,  however,  that 
neither  President  Johnson  nor  President 
Nixon  have  desired  to  harm  our  country,  nor 
any  of  Its  citizens.  I  also  believe  that  they, 
like  proponents  and  opponents,  want  peace 
and  the  return  of  our  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  to  their  homes.  However,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you  what  teems  to  me 
to  be  the  history  of  the  right  to  dissent  and 
in  what  channels  the  vast  energies  of  dis- 
sent ought  to  be  directed. 

Born  out  of  revolt  from  England,  predi- 
cated upon  sheer  dlgust  with  the  Intolera- 
ble conditions  of  colonialism,  guided  by 
freedom  loving  men  of  Justice  and  equality, 
through  eternities  of  sweat,  blood  and  tears, 
we  can  truly  say  that  our  entire  country  was 
built  on  the  right  to  dissent. 

Hence,  as  I  see  It,  the  first  great  dissent 
Is  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Al- 
though It  Is  the  second  paragraph  of  that 
beautiful  document  which  Is  oft-times 
quoted  in  the  familiar  passage  that  we  know 
so  well,  as  It  begins,  "we  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  aU  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  certain  unalienable  rlghte;  that 
among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness",  it  Is  really  the  first  para- 
graph that  sets  the  tone  of  the  dissent  In 
the  following  words : 

"When,  In  the  course  of  human  events.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bends  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nattjre 
and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
Impel  them  to  the  separation." 

After  setting  forth  these  principles  which 
impelled  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  the  declaration;  and  having 
charged  the  king  of  Great  Britain  with  a 
history  of  repeated  "injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions"; and  having  further  charged  him  with 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  the  States,  the  framers  of  the  Declara- 
tion, the  framers  of  the  First  Great  Dissent. 
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proceeded  to  prove  the  conclu«lon«  by  sub- 
mitting facts  "to  a  candid  world."  In  doing 
so,  ttoe  General  Congreaa  aet  forth  at  least 
eighteen  tyrannic*!  acts,  and  If  they  be  sub- 
divided, they  submitted  no  lew  than  twenty- 
seven  acts  of  tyranny. 

SUU  dissenting  from  the  bondage  of  Eng- 
land, the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Statee  was  published  and  stands 
as  the  second  great  dissent.  It  rings  loud 
and  clear  with  principles  opposed  to  days  of 
oppreasloo  Inflicted  by  the  King  of  Great 
Britain.  How  well  do  we  remember  from 
childhood  days  that  declaration  to  all  the 
world: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  State*.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Another  classic  example  of  the  right  to 
dissent  Is  the  third  great  dissent,  the  com- 
prehensive Bill  of  Rights.  It  Is  no  accident 
that  the  first  of  those  ten  amendments 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion, and  suppression  when  It  provided. 

'Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  the  press:  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

In  addition  to  the  dissent  protecting  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  religion  and  assembly 
In  the  first  amendment,  the  framers  of  the 
bill  of  rights— the  third  great  dissent- 
also  Intended  dissents  from  arbitrary  and 
capricious  trials:  from  Illegal  searches  and 
seizures:  from  confiscation  of  property,  life 
and  liberty  without  due  process:  from  trials 
of  vexaclous  and  capricious  delays,  and  from 
trials  without  counsel,  as  well  as  from  being 
placed  on  trial  for  Infamous  crimes  without 
the  scrutiny  of  a  grand  Jury. 

The  fourth  great  dissent  was  eventually  to 
culminate  from  the  abolitionists'  crusade.  It 
did  so  m  the  enactment  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  provides  in  pertinent 
part: 

"Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  Jurisdiction." 

No  longer,  thought  the  Abolitionists, 
would  man  be  treated  as  chattel  held  in 
bondage  and  sold  upon  blocks  of  slavery. 
However,  having  witnessed  in  this  country  a 
kind  of  oppression  worst  than  was  dissented 
from  under  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  sweat 
and  blood  and  tears  of  the  Abolitionists  once 
again  culminated  In  postive  action — the  en- 
actment of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
emerging  as  the  fifth  great  dissent.  Now  the 
Abolitionists  knew  that  for  all  time  and 
eternity  principles  which  had  been  stated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  would  not  be 
denied  to  any  man:  not  because  of  race,  not 
because  of  color,  not  because  of  creed  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  certainly  not  because  of 
previous  conditions  of  involuntary  servitude. 
I  would  be  remiss  not  to  remind  you  of  the 
principles  forged  in  perhaps  the  greatest  dis- 
sent ever  published.  The  anaendment  pro- 
vides, in  pertinent  part: 

"All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside. 
No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes:  nor 
shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  prooeas  of 


law:  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

All  of  us  well  recall  these  clauses  respec- 
tively as  the  citizenship  clause,  the  privilege* 
and  Immunities  clause,  the  due  process 
clause,   and   the   equal   protection   clause. 

Similarly,  the  sixth  great  dissent  Is  em- 
bodied In  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the 
constitution.  Insuring  the  right  to  full  citi- 
zenship, guaranteeing  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  all  men.  It  provides.  In  pertinent  part: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  conditions  of 
servitude." 

Hence,  we  can  see  that  the  framers  of  our 
great  constitution,  otherwise  described  as 
the  framers  of  the  six  great  dissents.  In- 
tended that,  no  man  be  denied  his  God- 
given  rights,  his  inalienable  rlghu.  now 
codified  m  the  constitution.  The  principles 
embodied  in  these  great  dissent*  have  been 
frequently  applied  and  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Some, 
times  these  great  principles  have  been  mis- 
applied: from  the  "pernicious"  decision  of 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  through  the  Slaughter 
House  cases,  to  the  Infamous  decision  In 
Plessy  r.  Ferguson  in  189<S. 

It  Is  now  nearly  300  years  since  the  first 
great  dissent.  112  years  since  Dred  Scott,  and 
73  years  since  Plessy  v.  Ferguson — and  the 
country  still  has  not  recovered  from  deci- 
sions which  characterized  the  black  man  as 
chattel,  denied  him  the  right  of  citizenship 
and  enforced  countless  badges  of  Inferiority 
which  still  linger. 

Let  me  take  a  vital  passsge  from  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  which  typifies  the 
quality  of  dissent  upon  which  our  country 
was  founded.  Speaking  of  governments  and 
mankind,  the  first  great  dissent  declares  in 
I>ertlnent  part: 

"When  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions pursuing  invariably  the  same  object 
evences  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  ab- 
solute despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  U  their 
duty,  to  throw  off  such  government  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  future  secu- 
rity" 

Following  this  call  to  duty,  the  abolition- 
ists knew  that  Chief  Justice  Taney's  philos- 
ophy— characterizing  the  black  man  as  noth- 
ing more  than  chattel — was  neither  consti- 
tutional nor  morally  right  Hence,  it  set 
about  the  serious  business  of  changing  that 
1857  Dred  Scott  decision  by  passage  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  in  1866.  and  Its  en- 
actment by  ratification  in  1868 

But  not  even  the  fourteenth  amendment 
precluded  the  infamous  decision  of  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson,  establishing  the  so-called  "sepa- 
rate but  equal"  doctrine.  So  outstanding  and 
prophetic  was  the  dissent  In  Plessy  v  Fergu- 
son, that  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  opposition  to 
the  majority  can  rightfully  be  called  the 
seventh  great  dissent  His  wisdom  and  vision 
finally  found  full  expression  in  the  October 
39.  1969  decision  removing  the  badge  of  In- 
vidious discrimination  from  education.  His 
poetic  and  classical  phrases  bear  repeating: 
"There  U  no  caste  here.  Our  constitution 
Is  color-blind,  and  neither  knows  nor  re- 
gards man  as  man,  and  takes  no  account  of 
his  surroundings  or  of  his  color  when  his 
civil  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  are  Involved  It  Is  therefore 
to  be  regretted  that  this  high  tribunal,  the 
final  exposition  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  competent  for  a  state  to  regulate  the 
enjoyment  by  citizens  of  the  civil  rights 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  race. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  Judgment  this  day 
rendered  will,  in  time,  prove  to  be  quite  as 
pernicious  as  the  decision  made  by  this 
tribunal  In  the  Dred  Scott  case." 

It  was  a  long  and  arduous  trip  through 
many  case*  that  reached  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 


while  that  doctrine  was  gradually  being 
wlddled  away  In  Gaines.  Sipuel.  McLaunn  v. 
Oklahoma,  Sweatt  v.  Painter,  and  ultimately 
through  Brown  v.  The  Board  of  Education, 
In  1954 

Meanwhile,  the  victims  of  segregation  and 
discrimination  still  suffer  from  the  effects 
and  aftermaths.  Hence,  today  there  Is  still 
a  great  deal  to  dissent  from  because  there 
still  are.  as  mentioned  In  the  first  great 
dissent,  "a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions" Inflicted  upon  Innocent  people.  All 
of  these  must  be  corrected  They  are  all  too 
prevalent. 

As  one  of  my  former  employers,  the  mar- 
tyred Robert  P.  Kennedy,  once  observed  In 
1966.  let  me  remind  you.  Among  other  things 
he  said: 

"It  is  not  enough  to  allow  dissent.  We 
must  demand  It  Por  there  Is  much  to  dis- 
sent from.  We  dissent  from  the  fact  that 
millions  are  trapped  In  poverty  while  the 
nation  grows  rich  We  dissent  from  the  con- 
ditions and  hatreds  which  deny  a  full  life 
to  our  fellow  citizens  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skin  .  . 

To  this  I  add.  we  dissent  from  substand- 
ard education  and  the  lack  of  equal  Job  op- 
portunity: we  dissent  from  the  deplorable 
conditions  In  substandard  housing,  and  we 
dissent  from  the  lack  of  sufficient  black 
faces  and  other  minorities  in  high  places  In 
our  Federal  and  State  governments,  in  busi- 
ness and  In  Industry.  We  dissent,  too.  from 
the  situation  of  too  many  blacks  clustered 
In  the  Federal  Government  between  grade* 
one  and  four,  and  too  few  faces  between 
grades  five  and  fifteen  We  dissent,  too.  from 
the  pitiful  token  of  all  minorities  employed 
In  super  grades  sixteen  through  eighteen. 
We  dissent,  too,  from  the  deplorable  fact 
that  there  are  those  among  us  who  would 
further  delay  the  rights  and  privileges  guar- 
anteed to  all  citizens. 

In  my  hiunble  opinion,  this  situation  calls 
for  action  from  all  responsible  men.  It  calls 
for  action  now.  As  the  history  of  the  great 
dissents  demonstrated,  we  have  a  duty  to 
dissent  from  these  injustices  and  \isurpa- 
tlons:  It  Is  no  longer  merely  a  right  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  finer  organization  of 
men  than  Phi  Alpha  Delta  to  begin  a  new 
era  of  responsible  action  dedicated  to  equal- 
ity for  all  men. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  recent  Incident  which 
will  forever  change  the  injustice  of  a  na- 
tional pageant.  During  the  Cherry  Blossom 
festival,  one  voung  man  had  the  courage  to 
observe  that  the  festival  discriminated  sole- 
Iv  because  of  race  Of  the  more  than  fifty 
female  participants,  not  one  represented  the 
black  race  I  can  never  forget  the  editortal 
carried  bv  the  Washington  Daily  News,  when 
it  billed  the  young  Air  Force  officer  and  the 
Incident  as.  the  "white  knight  and  black 
princesses."  His  was  Indeed  a  rtght  to  dis- 
sent, and  an  appropriate  action  of  duty. 
Following  his  observation,  others  of  au- 
thority agreed  and  concluded  he  was  cor- 
rect. They  vowed  the  situation  would  never 
occur  again. 

With  enough  "white  knights"  In  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  across  this  land.  It  would  certainly 
take  fewer  moons  to  make  our  domestlo 
pcene  a  show  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world:  a  show  place  of  which  all  of  tha 
majorltv  and  all  of  the  minorities  could  be 
Justly  proud.  What  we  need,  too.  are  some 
strong  "black  knlghta,"  like  the  "white 
knight"  who  in  the  place  of  futlUty  waa 
motivated  by  hope,  and  who  Instead  of 
timidity  displayed  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions to  enter  Into  what  is  undoubtedly 
a  moral  conflict.  He  travelled  the  high  road 
of  conscience  and  courage.  In  preference 
to  the  low  road  of  complacency.  Indiffer- 
ence and  timidity. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  the  most  important 
domestic  issue  which  cries  for  attention  to- 
day is  the  complete  and  present  Implemen- 
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tation  of  the  principles  embodied  In  the 
Supreme  Court  document  announced  Octo- 
ber 29.  1969:  Integration  in  education  now; 
Integration  in  education  "at  once."  The 
fourteenth  amendment  and  the  Sui>reme 
Court  stand  for  the  proposition  that  this 
principle  is  applicable  across  the  board — 
completely — in  every  aspect  of  public  life. 
This  we  must  do  now.  Only  then  will  the 
black  minortty  and  all  other  minorities  have 
•  fair  chance  to  share  equally  In  the  abun- 
dance and  dignity  of  the  American  life,  and 
the  great  promise  of  the  noble  American 
dream. 

Permit  me,  please,  to  quote  a  philosophy 
Georgetown  allowed  me  to  publish  in  volume 
40,  1953,  of  Its  law  Journal,  in  a  review  of 
Professor  tenBroek's  book — "The  Antlslavery 
Orglns  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment": 

"Hence,  the  present-day  significance  of 
Professor  tenBroek's  revelation  is  unequivo- 
cal— the  fourteenth  amendment  not  only 
admits  of  another  construction,  but  another 
was  so  Intended:  the  "separate  but  equal" 
doctrine  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  is  not  only 
to  be  viewed  as  deficient  in  logic  and  real- 
ism, but  is  likewise  constltuttonally  unsound. 
Further,  the  Impropriety  of  the  court's  de- 
cision In  the  civil  rights  cases  becomes  ob- 
vious since  State  inaction  Is  also  a  denial 
of  due  process  and  equal  protection.  Just 
as  sin  by  omission  Is  no  leas  a  sin,  so  too 
a  deprivation  by  State  inaction  is  no  less 
a  deprivation. 

"It  is  quite  apropos  that  man's  inalienable 
rights  be  once  again  acknowledged.  That 
these  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  embodied  In  the 
Constitution  by  virtue  of  'reconsummatlon' 
In  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  a  tribute 
to  the  abolitionists  crusade  which  culmi- 
nated In  the  enactment  of  their  comprehen- 
sive goals  in  the  form  of  the  Civil  War  amend- 
ments. The  full  enjoyment  of  these  God- 
given,  constltutlonallzed  rights  are  yet  to 
be  realized  by  those  Americans  to  whom  they 
were  given  and  for  whom  they  were  sought 
to  be  extended.  The  trend  of  the  court  in 
Sweatt  V.  Painter  and  McLaurin  v.  Oklahoma 
Is  toward  that  direction  importing  equality 
In  fact  to  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine — 
but  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  remains  to  be  over- 
ruled. This  the  court  has  enunciated  it  can 
do  despite  stare  decisis. 

"It  Is  submitted  Professor  tenBroek  has 
shown  the  'constitutional'  way  to  exist  by 
either  the  restrictive  interpretation  or  this 
long-range  approach.  The  task  of  imple- 
mentation Is  for  all  Americans — but  Is  espe- 
cially the  duty  of  Jurists,  lawyers,  legislators 
and  public  ofllclals. 

"Thus,  the  book  commends  itself  to  all 
Americans  Interested  In  a  fuller  realization 
of  our  democratic  principles."  (Footnotes 
omitted.) 

In  1969,  let  me  add  to  what  was  implored 
In  1952 — seventeen  years  ago.  The  long-range 
approach  has  taken  too  long.  Forces  In  our 
country,  and  without,  would  capitalize  upon 
the  persistent  existence  of  these  deplorable 
undemocratic  practices.  But  that  Is  not  the 
first  reason  to  abolish  the  practices  which 
are  inconsistent  with  our  tenets.  Fear  may 
be  a  good  reason  for  some  to  act;  but  it  U 
not  motivated  by  Justice:  and  It  Is  not  dic- 
tated by  the  Constitution.  We  ought  rather 
to  act  m  these  matters  because  It  la  right, 
just  and  required  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Let  me  remind  you  the  laws  tor  action  are 
already  on  the  books.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  led  the  way — In  education,  housing,  rec- 
reation, in  fact,  clear  across  the  area  of  civil 
rights.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  passed  needed  legislation  in  voting  rights, 
housing  and  education.  The  executive  branch 
has  deplored  discrimination  in  Government, 
and  without.  All  departments  and  agencies 
now  have  equal  employment  opportunity 
officers.  All  the  country  needs  are  men  of 
courage  and  conviction  in  order  to  imple- 
ment the  law  of  the  land:  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes of  Congre**. 


Brothers  in  Phi  Alpha  Delta.  I  welcome 
you  to  the  challenge  not  posited  by  me,  but 
as  dictated  by  the  crucial  times  in  which 
we  live;  not  by  me.  but  by  the  nature  of  our 
heritage:  not  by  me.  but  by  the  great  princi- 
ples of  dissent  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded.  For  what  was  stated  In  the  Law 
Journal  In  1952.  is  still  true  today.  Only,  as 
all  of  us  can  plainly  see,  continued  denial 
has  Increased  the  urgency;  procrastination 
has  Increased  frustrations. 

I  trust  that  you  will  emerge  as  strong 
"white  knights"  and  strong  "black  knights." 
I  trust,  too,  there  will  be  a  determination  of 
the  "white  knlghu"  to  help  his  black 
brother  stand  tall,  firm,  and  courageous,  as 
we  go  about  this  serious  business  of  making 
the  seven  great  dissents  the  great  reality  for 
all  of  our  people.  I  trust,  too.  that  the  good- 
ness you  employ  In  this  challenge  will  so  dif- 
fuse that  In  a  short  while  It  can  mobilize  the 
countless  hundreds  of  thousands  dedicated 
to  the  moratorium  In  October,  as  well  as  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  engaged  in  the  pres- 
ent demonstration,  and  then  spread  across 
this  land  to  every  naok  and  cranny,  to  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches 
of  our  governments,  to  the  so-called  silent 
majority,  and  to  every  city  and  town,  until 
as  the  martyred  Martin  Luther  King  would 
say — "Let  freedom  ring  .  . 


REORGANIZATION  OP  NATURAL 
RESOURCE  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  although  it 
was  written  more  than  a  month  ago,  I 
have  not  previously  seen  "A  Letter  to  the 
President,"  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Nix- 
on, prior  to  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  on  January  22,  by  Mr.  Sal  J, 
Prezloso,  president  of  the  National  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Association. 

Noting  Mr.  Nixon's  stated  intention 
of  making  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  en- 
vironment a  major  domestic  theme  dur- 
ing the  coming  decade,  Mr.  Prezloso 
wrote  that  the  association  was  en- 
couraged particularly  by  "the  possibility 
that  you  would  propose  a  Cabinet-level 
department  to  develop  new  policies  and 
programs  and  coordinate  all  present 
Federal  activities  in  connection  with  our 
national  resources  and  environment." 

The  letter  is  an  excellent  argument 
for  the  reorganization  of  natural  re- 
source departments  which  I  have  long 
advocated  and  which  is  before  tUs  Con- 
gress as  S.  1446.  In  his  message  on  the 
environment,  the  President  stated  that, 
following  a  report  to  him  which  is  due 
April  15,  he  will  make  specific  recom- 
mendations concerning  a  major  reor- 
ganization in  this  field.  Mr.  Prezioso's 
letter,  which  is  published  in  Parks  and 
Recreation,  the  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  and  Park  Association, 
for  February  19,  1970,  is  a  cogent  addi- 
tion to  the  national  dialog  on  the  en- 
vironmental issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National    Rbcszation    and    Park 
Association, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  9,  1970. 

The    PSBSIDKNT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dkas  Mk.  PxEsmENT:  Press  reports  note 
that  you  Intend  to  moke  the  quality  of  this 
coimtry's  environment  a  major  domestic 
theme  during  the  coming  decade  and  that 


you  win  give  this  theme  priority  attention 
In  your  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

We  are  most  encouraged  by  these  reports, 
and  particularly  by  the  poaslblUty  that  you 
will  propose  a  Cabinet-level  department  to 
develop  new  policies  and  programs  and  co- 
ordinate all  present  federal  activities  in  con- 
nection with  our  national  resources  and  en- 
vironment. 

Present  federal  policy  governing  national 
resources  and  environment  Is  developed  and 
administered  by  a  complex,  confusing  and 
conflicting  array  of  agencies,  offices  and  de- 
partments, incorporating  large  amounts  of 
money,  talent  and  ttme.  The  results  have 
been  like  a  symphony  orchestra  composed  of 
brilliant  musicians  each  dedicated  to  beau- 
tiful music  but  producing  only  discordant 
noise  in  the  absence  of  a  conductor. 

A  centralized  authority  is  urgently  need- 
ed to  end  the  discord,  the  divisions  and  du- 
plications of  policy  and  authority  common 
now  in  the  federal  approach  to  the  environ- 
ment. There  are,  for  example,  at  least  four 
separate  departments  concerned  with  water 
reeources  development,  each  using  different 
methods  of  computing  expected  costs  and 
benefits  from  projects  and  each  stressing  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  development.  Also,  the 
Corps  ot  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  vigorously  promote  construction  proj- 
ects that  are  often  contrary  to  polices  and 
goals  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  promotes  drainage  of 
the  nation's  wetlands  while  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  strives  to  mjun^^yiT^  them 
in  their  natural  state. 

These  policy  and  jurisdictional  disputes 
and  many,  many  others  must  end.  A  central- 
ized dep€irtment  offers  the  beet  hope  for  the 
effective  and  sane  management  of  our  re- 
sources and  environment. 

Such  a  dejjartment.  Mr.  President,  is  at 
the  top  of  our  association's  priorities  as  we 
have  previously  inldcated  to  ■both  the  Re- 
pubUcan  and  DemocraUc  National  Platform 
Committees.  We  believe  that  a  reversal  of  the 
present  eroelon  of  environmental  quality  Is 
mandatory  for  the  very  survival  of  our  g^rand- 
chlldren — and  very  possibly  our  children. 
Only  a  total  commitment  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  sufficient.  The  professional 
manpower,  the  heavy  funding,  the  multiple 
projects  are  needed  now,  not  tomorrow.  For 
tomorrow  may  otherwise  be  of  only  academic 
interest. 

The  signs  are  clear.  Blight  Is  spreading  at 
an  almost  uncontrollable  rate  In  our  lakes 
and  rivers  and  air.  The  garbage,  junk  and 
litter  of  oiu-  highly  industrialized,  rapidly 
consuming  society  are  piling  up  and  no  one. 
it  seems,  knows  what  to  do  with  it.  Fac- 
tories and  housing  developments  encroach 
upon  our  pcurk  and  recreation  lands,  forests 
and  wilderness  areas,  destroying  what  man 
cannot  replace  and  diminishing  our_leisure 
opportunities. 

The  next  generation  has  already  adopted 
environmental  quality  as  its  cause.  The  young 
people  have  good  reason.  They  have  sensed 
that  each  generation  must  be  bound  as  a 
trustee  of  the  envlroiunent  for  future  gen- 
erations. Their  elders  seem  unable  to  turn 
away  from  a  course  of  destruction.  It  is  not 
only  the  quaUty  of  our  children's  lives  that 
Is  endangered,  but  their  very  lives. 

If  you  will  take  the  bold  steps  toward  a 
national  policy  on  the  environment.  Mr. 
President,  by  proposing  a  new  federal  de- 
partment with  appropriate  and  adequate  fi- 
nancial and  other  essential  resources,  the 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Afsociation — 
with  its  30,000  members  representing  the 
leaders  of  the  nation's  park,  recreation  and 
conservation  movement — will  support  you  in 
the  endeavor.  We  shall.  In  addition,  provide 
you  with  all  the  counsel  and  assistance  at 
our  command. 

It  would  be  our  hope,  of  course,  that  such 
a  department  would  include  a  Leisure  Serv- 
ices Administration  which  would  Incorpo- 
rate aU  federal  activities  related  to  park  and 
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recreation  facUttles.  programs  and  services. 
The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  within 
the  Interior  Department,  created  In  19«2.  was 
intended  to  become  the  federal  focal  point 
for  leisure  affairs  but  of  necessity  has  con- 
centrated on  outdoor  activities  The  need 
for  indoor  faculties  and  programs  Is  equally 
pressing.  Only  a  restructuring  of  the  federal 
app-iratus  to  embrace  the  total  park  and 
recreation  related  aspects  of  human  and  nat- 
ural resource  minagement  will  sufHce 

On  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Association.  I 
urge  this  action  and  pledge  you  and  your 
Administration  our  support  for  Its  Imple- 
mentation. 

Sincerely. 

Sal  J.  PaKioso. 


THE  MENACE  OP  MORAL 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
these  days  Is  full  of  articles  about  the 
many  different  ways  in  which  we  are 
polluting  our  environment.  We  are  now 
committed  to  a  massive  program  In- 
tended to  control  this  pollution.  On  this 
issue,  we  are  all  agreed. 

The  thought  recently  occurred  to  me 
that  environmental  pollution  was  only 
part  of  the  problem  and  that  our  country 
Is  gravely  afflicted  by  another  form  of 
pollution,  far  more  insidious  and  perhaps 
far  more  dangerous  to  our  Nation. 
This  is  the  danger  of  moral  pollution. 
There  have  been  alarming  develop- 
ments in  our  country  in  recent  years  sug- 
gesting the  existence  of  a  progressive 
moral  and  spiritual  erosion.  The  soaring 
crime  rate  with  the  related  tremendous 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  is  one 
symptom  of  this  erosion. 

Another  symptom  is  the  open  rejection 
of  all  authority  and  all  value  by  so  many 
of  our  young  people,  and  the  open  em- 
brace of  a  shameless  nihilism  whose  only 
objective  is  destruction. 

A  third  symptom  is  the  breakdown  of 
parental  and  religious  influence. 

A  fourth  is  the  widespread  rejection 
of  patriotism  by  so  many  our  high  school 
and  college  students. 

The  menace  of  moral  pollution  stems 
from  three  basic  sources: 

First,  the  runaway  Increase  In  the  use 
of  drugs  of  all  kinds,  ranging  from  mari- 
huana to  pep  pills  to  heroin.  Second, 
there  is  a  rising  flood  of  pornography 
which  now  threatens  to  Inundate  our 
country.  Third,  there  is  the  xmbroken 
diet  of  crime  and  violence  which  our  TV 
programs  feed  to  millions  of  young 
people. 

Because  it  is  high  time  that  we  start 
talking  about  the  menace  of  morad  pol- 
lution as  well  as  the  menace  of  environ- 
mental pollution.  I  addressed  myself  to 
this  subject  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  In  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  complete  text  of  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Hknacs  or  MOBAi.  PoLLtmoif 
All  of  us  are  alarmed,  and  jiutl&ably  >o. 
over  the   upward  aplrallng   crime   rate  and 
over   the   terror   that   now   ttalks   our   city 
streets  at  night. 


But  there  Is  another  development  of  the 
past  decade  which  1  consider  even  more 
alarming  in  terms  of  Its  significance  for  the 
future  of  our  nation. 

The  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  growing 
breakdown  of  those  moral,  religious  and  pa- 
triotic values  on  which  our  nation  rose  to 
greatness,  and  which  have  helped  us  to  sur- 
mount the  crises  we  have  encountered  along 
the  road  of  our  history 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  peo- 
ple have  turned  their  backs  on  all  values 
and  all  authority. 

The  more  radical  of  them  have  turned  to 
the  perverted  religion  of  nihilism,  and  they 
now  seek  to  tear  down.  In  their  purposeless 
rage,  the  country  that  gave  them  birth  and 
the  freest  society  that  man  has  yet  devised. 
They  want  to  tear  down  our  universities, 
tear  down  our  Institutions,  tear  down  reli- 
gion, tear  down  everything  that  they  con- 
sider part  of  "the  establishment". 

The  New  Left  militants  underscore  their 
rejection  of  traditional  values  by  affecting 
strange  appearances;  by  substituting  obscen- 
ities for  the  English  language;  by  making 
pornography  a  way  of  life;  by  demonstrating 
against  the  government  on  the  Vietnam  war 
and  on  every  other  conceivable  Issue;  and 
by  burning  the  American  flag  and  some- 
times writing  four-letter  words  across  It. 

They  claim  to  be  acting  as  champions  of 
freedom  and  foes  of  tyranny  But  they  vent 
all  of  their  anger  against  their  own  free  so- 
ciety, whose  weaknesses  and  shortcomings 
they  magnify  a  thousandfold.  And  because 
Communism  seeks  the  total  destruction  of 
America,  they  automatically  and  Irration- 
ally Identify  with  Castro  and  Mao  and  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  Ignoring  the  merciless  suppression 
of  freedom  under  Communism  as  well  as  the 
tens  of  millions  of  human  beings  whose 
lives  have  been  snuffed  out  by  Communist 
tyranny. 

They  are  not  interested  In  past  history. 
They  have  contempt  for  their  parents,  con- 
tempt for  their  elders,  contempt  for  their 
teachers,  contempt  for  the  sages  and  wisdom 
of  the  past. 

They  believe  that  the  entire  piui>ose  of 
life  Is  self-gratlflcatlon;  and  In  their  never- 
ending  quest  for  self-gratlflcatlon  they  Uke 
to  marijuana  and  pep  pills  and  LSD  and 
heroin,  and  they  seek  enhanced  stimulation 
by  Immersing  themselves  In  obcenlty  and 
perversion  and  what  they  call  "group  sei". 
The  hard-core  militants  among  the  New 
Left  number  only  some  tens  of  thousands, 
and  there  would  be  no  serious  reason  for 
concern  If  the  phenomena  I  have  described 
were  limited  entirely  to  tbem. 

But.  through  the  anti-war  Issue  and  other 
Issues,  some  legitimate,  some  phony,  they 
have  been  able  to  take  Into  tow  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Innocent  and  idealistic  young 
people,  and  they  have  been  able  to  Infect 
them  with  some  of  their  own  contempt  for 
established  authority  and  traditional  values. 
This  erosion  of  national  morale  has 
reached  the  point  where  It  now  constitutes 
a  serious  problem  In  our  armed  forces,  so 
that  In  recent  months  there  have  been  re- 
ports of  GI's  and  officers  in  Vietnam  partici- 
pating In  anti-war  demonstrations. 

What  Is  happening  In  our  country  today 
Is  In  many  ways  frightfully  reminiscent  of 
what  took  place  In  ancient  Rome  before  the 
collapse  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  ancient  Rome,  too,  there  was  a  progres- 
sive erosion  of  national  morale. 

Then,  as  now.  people  scoffed  at  traditional 
values,  rejected  discipline,  and  sought  self- 
gratlflcatlon  In  a  crescendo  of  sensual  orgies. 
An  undisciplined  and  orglasUc  society  Is, 
by  deflnltlon,  a  sick  society.  In  the  case  of 
ancient  Rome,  the  sickness  was  fatal.  And 
unless  we  can  flnd  some  way  of  reversing  the 
trend,  there  Is  a  serious  danger  that  this 
sickness  may  also  be  fatal  to  America. 
We  are  now  committed  to  a  massive  pro- 


gram intended  to  control  the  pollution  of  our 
environment.  I  support  this  program  without 
reservation;  Indeed,  I  believe  that  It  is  long, 
long  overdue. 

But  unleas  we  take  mcAsures  to  oontpol 
the  splrltuai  and  moral  polluUon  oA  Ameri- 
can society,  the  flght  against  environmental 
pollution  will  be  meanlnglees. 

Unlike  the  problem  of  environmental  pol- 
luUon, dealing  with  the  problem  of  moral 
poUuUon  does  not  require  untold  billions  oi 

dollar*. 

What  It  requires  U,  first,  understanding; 
and,  second,  a  determined  effort  by  govern- 
meiit  and  public  to  do  those  things  that 
must  be  done. 

First  of  all,  I  beUeve  that  we  must  act 
without  delay  to  deal  with  the  drug  situ- 
ation. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  drugs  were  a  rarity 
on  our  ooUege  campuses.  Today  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  a  majority  of  our  college  stu- 
dents at  one  time  or  another  have  smoked 
marijuana,  whUe  many  of  them  have  become 
heroin  addicts. 

Nor  Is  this  phenomenon  conflned  to  our 
colleges.  Reports  from  across  the  nation  Indi- 
cate that  drugs  are  almost  as  prevalent  In 
our  high  schools  as  they  are  In  colleges,  and 
that  the  use  of  dnigs  has  In  fact  fUtered 
down  to  elementary  school  level. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee,  1  have  presided  over 
extensive  hearings  on  the  drug  problem.  On 
the  basis  of  these  hearings,  I  InUoduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  assUt  our  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  In  cracking  down  on  the 
pushers  and  on  the  crime  syndicates  behind 
the  pushers.  At  the  same  time  my  legislation 
proposed  more  lenient  penalUes  for  drug 
users,  especially  for  flrst-tlme  offenders;  and 
It  gave  Judges  wide  latitude  In  suspending 
sentence  or  in  putting  first  offenders  on  pro- 
bation so  that  they  would  not  have  felony 
convictions  recorded  against  their  names. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  Inform  you  that 
this  legislation  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  January  28.  and  all  the  Indications  are 
that  It  will  become  law  at  a  very  early  date. 
The  rising  flood  of  pornography  that  Is 
threatening  to  Inundate  our  country  la  an- 
other aspect  of  the  problem  of  moral  pollu- 
tion. 

Our  bookshelves  are  fllled  with  porno- 
graphic paperbacks  and  magazines. 

Pornographic  films  that  would  have 
brought  criminal  convictions  not  so  many 
years  ago  are  now  being  shown  in  public 
movies  across  the  country. 

The  malls  are  flooded  with  pornographic 
material  and  devices,  which  are  frequently 
opened  on  arrival  by  minora. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  all  this  on  our 
young  people  Is  nothing  short  of  dlsastrotis. 
because  It  serves  to  destroy  all  sense  of  sex- 
ual moraUty,  It  makes  a  mockery  of  marital 
fidelity  and  It  tends  to  make  a  norm  of  ob- 
scenity and  licentiousness  and  perversion. 

Por  some  time  now  my  stalT  at  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  haa 
been  investigating  the  problem  of  pornog- 
raphy, and  arrangements  have  now  been 
made  to  hold  hearings  on  several  legislative 
proposals  In  the  month  of  March,  Jointly 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Conatltutlonal 
Rights. 

It  Is  my  expectation  that  these  taeartngs 
wlU  result  In  legislation  that  wlU  give  our 
law  enforcement  authorities  clearer  guide 
Unes  and  that  will  enable  authorities  to  curb 
the  flood  of  unsolicited  pornographic  mall. 

Beyond  the  control  of  narcotics  and  por- 
nography, there  are  other,  more  basic  prob- 
lemis  that  have  to  be  tackled. 

In  seeking  to  overcome  the  alienation 
which  has  estranged  so  many  young  people 
from  their  society,  from  their  history,  from 
their  religion,  and  from  all  traditional  values. 
It  might  be  useful  to  start  with  a  reexamina- 
tion of  our  entire  educational  system. 
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EDUCATION :   THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  TV 
NETWORKS 

The  purpose  of  education  la  not  simply  to 
instruct  people  In  the  three  R's  and  in  the 
sciences  and  humanities.  Its  larger  purpose 
Is  to  mold  character  and  to  produce  rounded 
men  and  women;  men  and  women  who  have 
a  firm  commitment  to  moral  values,  who  are 
free  from  the  prejudices  that  have  blinded 
previous  generations,  who  have  a  sacred  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  their  fellowman,  whose 
dedication  to  the  democratic  process  leads 
them  to  respect  the  opinions  and  the  rights 
of  others;  men  and  women  who  have  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  society  and  who  are  pa- 
triots In  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  fact  that  the  end  product  of  our 
educational  system  Is  frequently  so  far  re- 
moved from  this  objective  should  give  us  all 
reason  to  pause  and  consider,  and  to  try  to 
find  out  what  Is  wroag  and  what  can  be  done 
to  remedy  It. 

The  problem  does  not  entirely  hinge  on 
our  schools,  however,  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II  television  has  become  an  Informal 
part  of  our  educational  system.  Indeed,  Its 
total  Impact  on  the  outlook  and  morality 
of  our  young  people  may  far  exceed  the  Im- 
pact of  our  public  school  system. 

According  to  a  recent  study,  the  average 
high  school  graduate  on  entering  college  has 
been  exposed  to  some  20,000  hours  of  TV 
viewing.  Against  this  kind  of  concentrated 
dally  exposure,  parental  Influence  becomes, 
at  the  best,  of  secondary  Importance. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  crime  and  violence 
on  TV  and  Its  lmp€u:t  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. This  is  an  area  In  which  It  Is  difficult 
to  legislate  because  the  TV  networks  can  al- 
ways Invoke  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment.  But  I  did  exact  a  promise  from 
the  network  directors  at  the  time  that  they 
would  review  their  programming  with  a  view 
to  Improving  quality  and  reducing  the  em- 
phasis on  crime  and  violence. 

I  must  say  In  all  frankness  that  the  net- 
works have  not  lived  up  to  this  promise. 
Because  of  their  failure  to  act  on  their  own, 
I  have  instructed  my  staff  at  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  to  devise  legis- 
lation that  will  oblige  the  networks  to  recog- 
nize their  responsibilities  and  to  police  the 
contents  of  their  own  programs. 

But  it  Is  not  just  a  matter  of  overem- 
phasis on  crime  and  violence.  I  am  afraid 
that  our  network  programs  tend  to  encourage 
the  hypocrisy  and  materialism  v/hlch  are  al- 
ready far  too  rampcuit  In  our  society;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  fall  to  inculcate  a 
sense  of  positive  values,  and  they  exacerbate 
the  tendency  to  reject  religion  and  authority 
and  patriotism^ 

What  can  we  do  to  Impro'C  the  quality 
of  our  educational  system  and  of  our  TV 
programs? 

First  of  all.  If  our  young  people  are  to  be 
Imbued  at  an  early  age  virith  a  sense  of  de- 
cency and  responsibility  and  basic  morality. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  reform  our  educational 
system  from  the  first  grade  on  up,  and  re- 
evaluate our  TV  programs  with  a  view  to 
giving  the  entire  process  of  education.  In 
the  schoolroom  and  on  the  TV  screen,  an 
affirmative  ethical  content. 

Instead  of  Just  teaching  our  young  peo- 
ple the  three  R's  and  the  hard,  cold  facts 
of  science  and  history,  we  should  seek  to  de- 
vise school  curricula  and  TV  programs  that 
will  develop  In  them  a  capacity  tot  moral 
Judgment,  an  ability  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong,  which  so  many  of  our  young 
people  today  regrettably  appear  to  lack. 

THE    SPECIAL    ROLE    OF    PATRIOTISM 

And  we  must  also  seek  to  shape  our  cur- 
ricula and  our  TV  programming  so  that  our 
high  school  and  college  students  will  not 
look  upon  "patriotism"  as  a  dirty  word,  but 
win  look  upon  It,  rather,  as  a  natural  and 
proper  commitment  to  all   that   Is  great  In 


their  coimtry'B  history,  and  as  a  challenge 
to  all  that  Is  best  In  them. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  great  historic 
heroes  of  most  of  otir  yotmg  people,  was  an 
unabashed  patriot  who  called  upon  his  coun- 
trymen "to  let  the  love  of  our  country  aoax 
above  all  minor  passions."  It  Is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  times  that  many  of  our 
young  people  would  today  consider  Jeffer- 
son's appeal  "square"  or  outdatea. 

It  may  be  that  many  of  our  young  people 
have  come  to  reject  patriotism  because  the 
word  has  been  so  abused  by  a  variety  of 
right-wing  extremists  who  speak  with  the 
strident  voices  of  intolerance  and  bigotry. 

I  must  say  that  I  share  the  contempt  of 
our  young  people  for  this  fraudulent  variety 
of  patriotism.  Although  such  patriots  draj>e 
themselves  In  red,  white  and  blue  In  the  day- 
time, their  imlform  at  night  Is  sometimes 
the  white  sheet. 

But  this  kind  of  counterfeit  patriotism 
bears  the  same  relationship  to  true  patriot- 
ism that  counterfeit  money  bears  to  genuine 
currency. 

True  patriotism  Is  a  dedication  which  leads 
us  to  cherish  the  concepts  of  human  equality 
and  freedom  and  democratic  government 
which  our  fathers  brought  to  the  world; 
which  inspires  us  to  strive  constantly  to  im- 
prove the  qualities  of  our  own  freedoms,  to 
defend  freedom  wherever  It  has  taken  root, 
and  to  help  to  extend  it  where  we  can  rea- 
sonably do  so. 

In  our  heritage  are  ideals  that  will  be  as 
young  a  thousand  years  from  now  as  they 
were  when  the  Fovmdlng  Fathers  flrst  en- 
shrined them  in  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Here  are  Ideals  to  which  the  most  Idealistic 
of  oiu*  young  people  can  subscribe  enthusi- 
astically. 

A  man  without  patriotism  is  like  a  man 
without  roots,  who  lacks  direction.  Is  in- 
capable of  dedication  and  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  wind  that  blows. 

That  Is  why  those  of  ova  young  people  who 
reject  patriotism  also  tend  to  reject  all  estab- 
lished authority  and  traditional  values  in 
the  process. 

This  month  we  shall  be  celebrating  the 
birthdays  of  our  two  greatest  Presidents, 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Washington  and  Lincoln  were  men  of  monu- 
mental nobility  and  vision,  men  who,  by 
common  consent,  stand  in  the  very  first 
ranks  of  all  time.  Both  of  them  regarded 
patriotism  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  virtues. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  Washington  said. 
"The  name  of  America  must  always  exalt 
the  just  pride  of  patriotism." 

And  Lincoln,  at  the  height  of  the  Civil  War, 
wrote  to  Edwin  Stanton:  "Patriotic  devotion 
is  the  foundation  of  all  else  that  is  valuable 
In  this  great  national  trial." 

We  are  now  caught  up  In  another  great 
national  trial  which  calls  Just  as  urgently  for 
the  quality  of  true  patriotic  devotion. 

The  problem  before  us  Is  how  to  help  our 
young  people  rediscover  the  meaning  of 
American  patriotism,  to  recommit  themselves 
to  those  ideals  which  gave  birth  to  our  na- 
tion, and,  In  the  memorable  words  of  our 
martyred  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  ask 
not  what  their  country  can  do  for  them,  but 
to  ask,  rather,  what  they  can  do  for  their 
country. 


BRIDGING   THE   GENERATION   GAP 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
day  when  we  all  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  so-called  generation  gap.  It  is 
heartening  to  learn  of  a  combined  effort 
by  eager  youth  and  dedicated  adults  to 
bridge  that  gap. 

Such  an  effort  has  been  made  in 
Taneytown,  Md..  in  the  establishment  of 
a  youth  center  known  as  The  Scene. 


A  combination  of  clergy,  lay  adults, 
and  enthusiastic  teenagers,  with  coop- 
eration from  the  local  business  com- 
munity, has  created  a  lively  youth  center 
in  what  was  an  empty  store  front. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  one  of  Mary- 
land's fine  daily  newspapers,  the  Fred- 
erick Post,  calling  attention  to  this  de- 
velopment, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Post, 

Jan.   31.    19701 
Tanettown   Makes  "The  Scene" 

Taneytown's  youth,  with  the  assistance  of 
dedicated  advisers,  have  built  a  bridge  across 
the  generation  gap. 

And  its  very  modesty  Is  an  endorsement  of 
Its  program.  Known  as  "The  Scene,"  it 
doesn't  look  like  much  from  the  outside,  be- 
ing a  modest  little  white  frame  store  front 
on  East  Baltimore  Street,  tucked  into  a  nar- 
row space  between  two  larger  buildings. 

But  it's  a  different  story  on  a  Saturday 
night.  Then  •The  Scene"  comes  to  life.  It 
swings.  It  Is  a  place  lor  the  teenagers  to 
gather,  an  electronic  world  of  heavy  rock 
music,  posters  on  multi-colored  walls. 

It  speaks  of  youthful  freedom,  laughter 
and  discovery. 

And  "The  Scene"  is  the  ansver  of  an  en- 
tire community  to  a  crying  need. 

Before  It  opened  last  October  young  peo- 
ple of  the  community  had  no  place  to  go. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  teenagers 
and  local  organizations  "The  Scene"  was 
created. 

The  response  to  the  needs  of  the  young- 
sters was  so  pronounced  that  some  of  them 
were  surprised.  In  the  words  of  one  teen-age 
girl,  "The  generation  gap  closed  a  little." 

One  of  the  leading  forces  behind  "The 
Scene,"  the  Rev.  Maurice  A.  Arsenault,  calls 
it  a  dream  that  became  a  reality. 

It  had  its  Inception  last  April  when  a 
group  of  young  people  gathered  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church  to  discuss  the  lack  of  activi- 
ties in  Taneytown   for   young  people. 

The  pastor  ptoints  out  that  of  all  the  sug- 
gestions offered  at  the  meeting  one  stood 
out.  This  was  the  grave  need  for  a  place 
where  young  people  could  congregate  for 
recreation,  dancing,  fellowship  and  other 
praiseworthy  activities. 

And  it  had  to  be  a  place  they  could  "call 
their  own" — a  youth  center. 

The  Taneytown  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
donated  use  of  the  building  for  SI  a  year. 
And  a  youth  council  went  to  work  to  reno- 
vate and  furnish  It  with  the  help  of 'many 
Individuals  and  groups  In  the  community. 

"In  the  following  weeks,  everyone  worked 
hard  cleaning,  painting,  repairing  and  fur- 
nishing the  building,"  comments  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Arsenault. 

And  it  is  significant  that  there  was  no  or- 
ganized fund  drive.  All  of  the  individuals 
and  organizations  aiding  offered  their  help 
spontaneously. 

"The  Scene"  opened  last  October  to  a  near- 
capacity  crowd  of  80  teenagers.  Now  it  has 
120  on  Its  rolls. 


SCHOOL    INTEGRATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  latest  edition  of  Newsweek  magazine 
there  appears  an  article  by  Stewart  Al- 
sop  entitled  "The  Tragic  Failure."  This 
article  should  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  Congress  because  in  it  Mr.  Alsop  is 
saying  precisely  what  the  debate  on  this 
floor  for  the  last  week  has  been  trs^g 
to  say  but  has  not  quite  broken  through. 
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Mr  Alsop  comes  to  the  conclusion: 
"The  idea  to  integrate  this  country  s 
schools  is  a  failure.-  His  theme  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  I  have  be«a  con- 
tendmg  aU  of  the  years  I  have  «»««»  as- 
sociated with  this  body,  namely,  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  civil  rights  can 
go  only  so  far  and  produce  only  so  much, 
ind.  particularly  in  the  field  of  educa- 
Uon  legislaUon  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problems  as  seen  by  me  or  my  colleagues. 

So  that  those  colleagues  who  are  too 
busy  to  read  this  magazine  might  have 
the  chance  to  peruse  this  article.  I  asit 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoto. 
as  follows: 

TH«   T»A01C   rMLVMM 

(By  Stewart  Alaop> 
W*5Kn«m.N.-Sxirely  U  l«  tlm.  to  fa«.  up 
to  a  fact  that  can  no  longer  b«  hidden  from 
Tlew    The  attempt  to  Integrate  thU  coun- 
trys  achoola  la  a  tragic  falluw. 

There  are  good  reaaons  why  this  raci 
should  be  hidden  from  public  view  To  ad- 
mit that  It  Is  a  fact  U  to  deUght  every  racist 
and  reacUonary  m  the  land  Moreover,  the 
failure  of  Integration  Is  a  failure  of  the  Amer- 
ica) svstem  Itself,  of  the  wnole  myttios  of 
the  meiung  pot.  Tet  truth,  like  murder.  wlU 
out  and  there  is  no  longer  any  e«5aplng  the 
plain  truth  that  Integratton  Is  a  t%i\\ii* 

Among  thoae  who  know  the  reaUtles.  that 
u«ly  truth  is  almost  universally  recognized, 
rmis  reporter,  no  educaUonal  expert  himself, 
read  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report  to  a 
doasen  or  more  people  who  do  know  the  real- 
ities What  was  surprising  was  the  similar- 
ity of  their  reactions  Here,  for  example,  are 
the  reacUons  of  three  leading  Negroes: 

Ben  Holman.  director  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Conununlty  RelaUons  Service: 
•Of  course  Its  true.  I  started  out  at  14  plck- 
eUng  for  IntegraUon.  but  Us  Just  not  going 
to  work.  We've  got  to  admit  publicly  that 
we've  failed,  so  we  can  stop  pursuing  this 
phantom,  and  concentrate  instead  on  gliding 
the  ghetto — a  massive  diversion  of  manpower 
and  money  to  the  central  city  schools." 

Dan  Watu.  editor  of  The  Uberator.  Intel- 
l«ctual  otgan  of  the  black  mlUtants:  '-you're 
so  right.  There's  more  race  hatred  In  New 
York  today  than  there  Is  In  Mlaalaatppl.  and 
It  all  goes  back  to  the  schools.  It's  a  trau- 
matic experience,  anyway,  for  a  bUck  kid  to 
be  bused  clear  across  town  for  the  privilege  of 
altung  next  Miss  Ann  .  .  .  we've  got  to  move 
away  from  integration  and  toward  coexist- 
ence." 

JuUua  Hobeon.  Washington's  leading  black 
militant:  "Of  course — Integration  Is  a  com- 
plete failure  .  .  .  what  we've  got  Is  no  longer 
an  Issue  of  race  but  of  class,  the  middle  class 
against  the  poor,  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment standing  Idly  by  ...  the  schools  In 
Washington  have  deteriorated  to  a  point  al- 
moet  beyond  repair— U  I  could  afford  It.  I'd 
send  my  own  children  to  a  private  school.  .  .  . 
I  have  an  opinion  I  heslUte  to  voice,  because 
It's  too  close  to  George  Wallsk^.  but  I  think 
It's  lime  we  tried  W  make  the  schools  good 
where  they  are  .  .  .  the  Integration  kick  Is  a 
dead  Issue." 

White  liberals  are  more  reluctant  than 
blacks  to  acknowledge  that  "the  education 
kick  Is  a  dead  issue  "  Here,  for  example.  Is 
James  Allen.  US.  EduoaUon  Commissioner: 
"You  have  to  have  an  optimistic  view,  or 
you'd  go  nuts  In  this  game  .  .  We  thought 
the  problem  could  be  settled  In  a  decade  or 
two.  but  we  were  wrong  .  there  la  no  good 
way  out  at  any  time  In  the  immediate  future. 
and  we've  just  sot  to  '*ce  that  fact." 
MOSS  ■aacnoNs 
Here  (in  a  tone  of  angiiUh)  is  Rlcbardson 
DUworth.  liberal  Democrat,  former  mayor  of 
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Philadelphia,  and  president  ol  that  city's 
Board  of  Education:  "I've  never  seen  the 
cities  In  such  terrible  shape  .  .  people  don't 
Usten.  they  Just  scream  at  us.  and  at  lot  of 
the  whites  are  worse  than  Georgia  rednecks. 
But  I  Just  don't  think  you  can  give  up  on 
integration.  If  you  do.  the  cities  are  loet." 

Here  U  Dr.  Alan  WesUn  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, an  educsUonal  expert:  "We've  got  to 
make  sure  that  we  don't  sell  out  integration 
where  it's  been  successful — In  Teaneck.  N.J  . 
where  I  live,  for  example.  But  that's  ad- 
mittedly an  atypical  situation.  Where  inte- 
gration has  failed,  the  answer  may  be  some 
sort  of  blraclallsm  .  .  but  U  the  white  doesn't 
want  to  Integrate,  he  damn  well  better  be 
prepared  to  pay  . 

Here  Is  Richard  Scammon.  the  beat  politi- 
cal statistician-analyst  In  the  business:  "The 
danger  Is  that  you  could  have  a  white  work- 
ing-class revolt  against  the  Federal  Judiciary 
and  the  whole  liberal  EstablUbment.  For  ex- 
ample. Denver  votes  70-30  against  busing 
and  the  couru  reverse  the  people's  decision. 
The  up-tight  white  liberals  think  the  way  a 
soldier  does — somebody  else  is  going  to  get  It. 
not  me.  JusUce  Douglas  talks  about  a  violent 
revolution  against  the  Establishment.  One 
day  the  working-class  whiles  may  take  bis 
advice — and  hang  Bill  Douglas." 

As  theae  excerpu  suggest,  there  has  been 
very  recently  a  sort  of  sea  change  In  national 
opinion,  both  black  and  white,  on  the  In- 
tegration Issue.  Last  week,  for  example.  The 
New  York  Tlmm.  the  bellwether  liberal 
newspaper.  pubUahed  two  devastating  re- 
ports. The  articles,  which  had  a  heavy  Im- 
pact on  Capitol  Hill,  reported  "conditions 
of  paralvzlng  anarchy"  In  some  Integrated 
New  York  City  schools,  and  "racial  polariza- 
tion, disruptions,  and  growing  racial  tensions 
...  in  virtually  every  part  of  this  country 
where  schools  have  substantial  Negro  en- 
rollments."" 

Also  last  week.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of 
Connecticut,  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
perceptive  poUtlclans  on  Capitol  Hill,  rose 
to  brand  the  North  "guilty  of  monumental 
hyprocrlsy""  on  the  race  Issue  In  the  colloquy 
that  followed.  Rlblcoff  gave  this  chilling  de- 
scription of  the  American  school  system: 

"When  we  have  a  school  system  ready  to 
blow  up  across  the  nation,  when  teachers 
have  to  be  escorted  to  school  by  police,  and 
when  studenU  are  fighting  one  another  In 
the  schools  and  classrooms,  we  have  a  dvlU- 
zatlon  In  disintegration.'" 

The  Implication  Is  clear — that  integration 
threatens  disintegration.  But  if  Integration 
U  a  failure,  what  U  to  b«  done? 
aEALinxs 
Again,  what  Is  surprising  Is  how  often  the 
same  note  Is  struck  by  those  who  know  the 
realities.  First,  "dont  sell  out  Integration 
where  it's  been  successful."  The  bridges  be- 
tween the  races  are  too  few  and  fragile  any- 
way, and  they  must  be  preserved  at  all  coats. 
The  best  way  to  strengthen  and  increase 
tbem.  as  Rlblcoff  suggeeis.  Is  not  to  try  to 
force  middle-class  whites  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  In  the  ghettos,  but  to  open 
up  middle-class  Jobs  and  the  middle-class 
suburb*  to  Negroes. 

Second,  as  Julius  Hobaon  says.  "Make  the 
schools  good  where  they  are."  On  thji  point, 
all  those  consulted  by  this  reporter  are  In 
agreement  "We  should  proceed  to  upgrade 
the  schools  where  they  are  now.""  says  John 
Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition, 
"and  not  sit  around  waiting  for  Integration 
that  may  never  happen  "  Given  the  eroded 
tax  base  of  the  central  clUes.  all  agree,  only 
the  Federal  government  can  really  do  the 
upgrading  Job. 

Finally,  both  black  mllltanu  and  white 
liberals  seem  to  be  reaching  out  for  a  new 
relationship — what  Dan  WatU  calls  "coex- 
istence,"  and  Alan  Westin  calls  "blraclallsm." 
Both  words  are  disturbing,  for  there  Is  in 
them  an  echo  of  that  discredited  phrase, 
"separate  but  equal."  And  yet  it  u  always 


better  to  proceed  on  the  basU  of  a  recognition 
of  what  U.  rather  than  what  ought  to  be. 
And  It  has  become  impossible  to  hide  from 
view  any  longer  the  fact  that  school  Integra- 
tion, although  It  has  certainly  been  "an  ex- 
penxnent  noble  in  purpose.""  has  tragically 
failed  almost  everywhere. 


THE  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Evening  SUr  today 
speaks  volumes  in  a  few  short  para- 
graphs. It  presents  a  point  of  view  that 
I  represent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  because 
it  should  be  widely  disseminated  in  the 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Now  Yon  Skx  It 

A  while  back,  we  had  some  words  of  praise 
for  the  Nixon  administrations  decision  to 
release  $800  million  In  federal  clean-water 
funds  The  money — oc  so  we  thought— was 
to  go  as  matching  funds  to  the  states  In 
partial  repayment  for  sewage  treatment  ex- 
penditures undertaken  at  the  urging  of  the 
federal  government. 

This  was.  It  seemed,  a  belated  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  federal  obllgaUon  to  the  states. 
as  spelled  out  under  the  Clean  Water  Act 
of  1966.  But  things  are  not.  as  the  saying 
goes,  always  as  they  seem.  Not  when  the  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  start  rewriting  the 
script. 

That  •800  million,  according  to  the  new 
official  line,  will  not  actually  go  to  paying 
the  states  btick  for  those  projects  that  have 
already  been  completed.  To  quaUfy  for  a  cut 
of  It.  the  states  must  undertake  new  projects 
before  June.  Anything  left  over  after  the 
new  projects  are  paid  off  wUl  be  available  to 
pay  off  the  old  debts.  This,  the  federal 
spokesmen  explain,  they  are  entlUed  to  do 
oecause  of  some  vague  wording  In  the  1965 
act. 

At  least  that's  what  the  administration 
seems  to  be  saying. 

If  that  indeed  U  the  new  plan.  It  Is  highly 
dubious  envlronmentmanshlp.  What  It  does. 
In  effect.  Is  to  penalize  those  states  that  took 
the  federal  government  at  Its  word,  and  re- 
ward tho:e  that  have  dragged  their  heels. 
It  may  save  a  buck  for  the  administration 
during  fiscal  1970.  But  It  wUl  also  make  the 
states  Justifiably  reluctant  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  any  future  anti-pollution  programs 
based  on  a  vague  promise  of  future  repay- 
ment from  a  proven  welcher. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  some  other  ex- 
planation of  what  Is  happening  to  the  $800 
mllUon  will  be  forthcoming.  Perhaps  we  are 
itlll  wrong  in  our  understanding  of  federal 
Intentions.  Considering  the  confused  exjrfa- 
nations  that  have  come  out  so  far,  we  feel 
no  obligation  to  apologize  for  any  uncer- 
tainty. 

We  are,  however,  tired  of  trying  to  follow 
the  $800-mlUlon  pea  while  the  shells  are 
shifted  by  a  battery  of  federal  pitchmen. 

Iilaryland's  governor,  Marvin  Mandel,  dis- 
played a  healthy  skepticism  when  he  was 
told  of  the  federal  decision  to  release  the 
matching  funds.  With  a  caution  bom  of 
months  of  frulUess  pleading  with  Washington 
to  cough  up  the  $13.4  million  that  his  stato 
was  owed,  he  pointed  out  that  promises  of 
payment  were  an  old  story  and  that  he  would 
believe  that  the  money  was  coming  when  It 
arrived. 

The  federal  government  Is  about  to  under- 
take a  $10  billion  clean  water  program,  prom- 
ising to  match  $6  Mlllon  in  state  expendi- 
ture* with  $4  bllUon  In  federal  funds.  SUte 
governments  can  be  expected  to  take  note  of 
Washlngtons  low  credibility  rating  and  to 
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examine  the  wording  of  any  new  bills  for 
fine-print  escape  clauses.  They  should  hesi- 
tate, before  plunging  ahead  with  costly  plans 
until  they  are  certain  that  the  federal  obli- 
gation Is  something  more  than  a  contract 
written  on  the  water. 


concerned,  too,  like  we  are,   and  you  are, 
and  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Watne  Lxe  Caiucott. 


IMPROVING  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  concerned  about  protecting  our 
environment  and  improving  the  quality 
of  living  for  all  Americans.  Certainly.  It 
Is  gaining  the  attention  and  concern  of 
all  age  groups. 

Third  graders  in  Mrs.  Bessonette's 
class  at  Phoenix  Elementary  School  in 
Phoenix,  Oreg..  are  learning  about  this 
subject  matter  from  a  concerned  teacher. 
I  commend  Mrs.  Bessonette  and  the  stu- 
dents in  her  class  who  are  taking  the 
time  to  study  this  vital  Issue  and  who 
took  time  to  write  me  and  tell  me  of 
their  concern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  five 
selected  letters  which  I  received  from  this 
class  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phoenix  EXxuxirrABT  School, 
Phoenix,  Oreg.,  January  29, 1970. 

Deax  Senatob  Pack  wood:  We  are  writing 
to  you  about  Pollution  and  how  bad  It  is.  I 
am  wondering  if  we  can  stop  it  in  time  to 
live.  It  Is  killing  us  and  our  time  Is  just 
about  up.  If  we  don't  stop  polluting  otir 
planet  we  will  all  die.  including  our  earth. 
We  need  to  stop  cutting  down  so  many  of 
our  trees.  We  are  washing  away  our  soil.  If 
the  whole  world  works  together  we  will  stop 
Pollution. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Adkienkb  Enolx. 


Phoewix  Elemxntaxt  School, 
Phoenix,  Oreg..  January  26, 1970. 
DxAK  SxNATOB  Packwood:  I  am  scared  to 
death  from  what  I've  reiKl  about  air  and 
water  pollution.  It  is  so  bad  I  wish  it  could 
stop.  It's  killing  animals  and  fish  and  I  love 
nshlng  so  much.  When  I  was  by  the  Ktomatb 
River,  I  was  shocked  to  see  a  fish  hatchery 
dumping  fish  waste  and  bab|  salmons  In  the 
river. 

Tours  sincerely, 

CAHLRONXa. 

Phoenix  EXementakt  School. 

Phoenix.  Oreg.,  January  29, 1970. 

DcAH  Senatob  Packwood  :  Mrs.  Bessonette's 

class  is  very  Interested   in  pollution.  It  Is 

terrible  that  people  smoke  and  take  drugs. 

The  cars  they  make  are  bad.  The  motors 

are  polluted. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ltnn  Rkhx. 

Phoenix  Elxmentabt  School, 
Phoenix,  Oreg.,  January  29, 1970. 
Deab  Senatob  Packwood:  We  have  been 
studying  about  pollution.  This  land  has  been 
real  ugly  and  we  want  to  clean  it  up.  Wild- 
life habitats  are  disappearing.  Stop  pollution. 
I  would  like  to  know  why  people  like  to 
pollute. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Dkbba  T'kbpxnino. 

Phoxnix  EXementabt  School. 
Phoenix,  Oreg.,  January  29, 1970. 
DxAB  SxNATOB  PACKWOOD :  I  think  we 
should  stop  DDT  because  it  is  killing  our 
animals  and  fish.  I  think  we  should  stop  all 
together,  the  whole  world.  DDT  is  so  bad 
that  we  will  be  dead.  too.  Itie  President  is 
concerned,  too.  I  wish  the  whole  Nation  was 
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POLA  LA  POLLETTE  DIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  Nation  lost  a  brave  crusader 
when  Fola  La  Follette  succumbed  to 
pneumonia  yesterday  at  the  agel^  87. 
An  actress,  women's  suffrage  leadet*,  and 
a  frequent  participant  in  labor  protests. 
Miss  La  FoUette  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  U.S.  Senator  Robert  M. — Fighting 
Bob — La  Follette,  and  sister  of  both  the 
late  U.S.  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
Jr.,  and  the  late  Philip  F.  La  Follette, 
former  Governor  of  Wisconsin  and  aunt 
of  Bronson  La  Follette,  former  attorney 
general  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  in  an 
obituary,  points  out  that  "she  performed 
on  Broadway  with  leading  stage  stars  of 
the  'gaslight'  era  for  10  years."  She  had 
the  leading  role  in  "The  Scarecrow"  and 
in  her  husbsind's  "Tradition."  The  obitu- 
ary in  the  New  York  Times  quotes  a 
1953  review  by  Henry  Steele  Commager 
of  the  two-volume  biography  Miss  La 
Follette  wrote  of  her  father: 

What  we  have  here.  In  sum.  Is  a  wonder- 
fully rich  and  detailed  personal  account  that 
goes  far  to  restore  to  us  one  of  the  giants 
of  the  past  generation,  a  lion-hearted  cham- 
pion of  democracy  and  of  reform. 

There  was  much  of  Fighting  Bob  La 
Follette  in  his  daughter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  obituaries  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times] 
FoLA  La  Follette,  Suffrage  L£Adeb — Actress 

AND  Daughter  of  a  Senator  Dies  at  87 

Fola  La  FoUette,  a  suffrage  leader,  actress 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  M. 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  dlM  of  pneumonia 
yesterday  at  a  hospital  In  Arlington.  Va.  She 
was  87  years  old. 

Miss  La  Follette  retained  her  maiden  name 
after  her  marriage  in  1911  to  the  late  play- 
wright Oeorge  Mlddleton.  At  suffrage  meet- 
ings In  New  York,  she  explained  that  her 
husband  had  improved  of  her  decision  and 
that  she  believed  the  time  was  coming  when 
all  women  would  keep  their  family  names 
upon  marriage.  Miss  La  FoUette  told  one 
group  that  mothers  must  fight  for  the  right 
to  make  laws  that  govern  their  chUdren,  and 
she  added:  "A  good  husband  is  not  s  sub- 
stitute for  the  ballot." 

In  addition  to  her  efforts  to  establish 
women's  right  to  vote.  Miss  La  FoUette  was 
active  In  labor  protests  and  helped  in  the 
formation  of  Actors  Equity. 

She  also  made  campaign  speeches  on  be- 
half of  her  famous  father  and  after  his  death 
in  1925  edited  and  completed  a  biography  of 
the  Senator  that  her  mother.  Belle  Case  La 
FoUette.  had  left  unfinished  at  her  death. 

In  a  review  of  the  two-volume  book,  in  the 
New  York  Times,  on  Dec.  20,  1953.  Henry 
Steel  Commager  wrote.  "What  we  have  here, 
in  sum,  is  a  wonderfully  rich  and  detailed 
personal  account  that  goes  far  to  restore  to 
us  one  of  the  giants  of  the  past  generation, 
a  lion-hearted  champion  of  democracy  and 
of  reform." 

Miss  La  FoUette's  brother,  Robert  Jr.,  was 
elected  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  Senate 
and  was  re-elected  to  full  terms  in  1928,  1934 
and  1940.  Her  father  and  another  brother, 
PhiUp,  also  served  as  Oovemors  of  Wisconsin. 


Miss  La  Follette  was  an  actress  for  10  years, 
appearing  in  such  plays  as  Percy  MacKaye's 
"The  Scarecrow,"  and  the  Broadway  produc- 
tion of  her  husband's  "Tradition."' 

Survivors  Include  a  sister,  Mary. 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  17,  1970] 

FoLA  La  Follxttk.  87,  Doss;  Dauchtxr  of  Lais 

Sknator 

(By  Richard  Slusser) 

Fola  La  FoUette,  87.  daughter  of  the  late 
Sen.  Robert  M.  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin,  died 
of  pneumonia  today  in  Arlington  Hospital. 
She  had  been  hospitalized  since  Jan.  30  after 
falling  and  breaking  a  leg  at  her  home,  3908 
N.  4th  St..  Arlington. 

Although  married  to  playwright  Oeorge 
Mlddleton,  who  died  three  years  ago.  Miss 
La  Follette  continued  to  use  her  maiden 
name  both  personally  and  professionally  after 
her  marriage  In  1911.  The  name  also  api>eared 
on  her  apartment  door  while  she  was  married. 

Bom  In  Madison.  Wis.,  she  was  the  oldest 
child  of  "Fighting  Bob"  La  Follette,  founder 
of  the  Progressive  Party,  and  sister  of  Sen. 
Robert  M.  La  FoUette,  Jr..  who  died  in  1953. 
Another  brother,  former  Wisconsin  Gov. 
Philip  Fish  La  Follette.  died  in  1965.  Her 
sister,  Mary,  Uves  In  Washington. 

Politics,  of  course,  was  an  important  peat 
of  Miss  La  FoUette's  life,  but  she  also  was 
an  actress,  author  and  women's  suffrage 
leader.  She  spent  her  early  years  in  Madison 
and  attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
from  which  she  was  graduated  vrlth  honors, 
while  her  father  wsls  governor. 

performed  on  broadwat 

After  roles  in  student  dramatic  productions 
at  the  university,  she  performed  on  Broadway 
with  leading  stage  stars  of  the  "gasUgbt"  era 
for  10  years. 

She  had  the  leading  role  In  Percy  McKaye's 
"The  Scarecrow."  and  after  her  marriage  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  production  of  her 
husband's  play.  "Tradition." 

Miss  La  Follette  also  had  a  leading  role  in 
the  EngUsh  comedy.  "How  the  Vote  Was 
Won,"  a  satire  on  the  opponents  of  the 
women's  suffrage.  She  later  gave  readings  of 
the  play  across  the  nation  and  helped  win 
converts  to  the  suffrage  movement. 

In  1911.  she  led  the  actresses'  division  In 
the  first  women's  suffrage  parade  held  in  New 
York  City.  Her  husband  also  marched  in  the 
p>arade. 

Because  of  her  famUlarlty  with  working 
conditions  of  acting  troupes  on  tours  in  the 
United  States  and  because  of  her  Interest — 
one  she  shared  with  her  father — in  the  labor 
movement.  Miss  La  FoUette  supported  the 
formation  of  a  union  of  actors.  In  1913  she 
E]x>ke  as  a  supporter  of  Actors  Equity  at  that 
organization's  first  meeting  In  New  Y<^k's 
Llttie  Theater.  She  also  helped  the  Women'b 
Trade  Union  League  on  a  picket  line  In  a 
garment  workers  dispute. 

MOVZD  TO  DisTaicr 

She  and  her  husband  Uved  In  a  Oreenwlch 
VlUage  walk-up  apcutment  then,  but  moved 
to  the  Washington  area  In  1936.  He  was  an 
expert  on  trade  practices  In  the  Justice 
D^artment. 

Interested  In  the  Progreesive  wing  of  Wis- 
consin's RepubUcan  Party  which  was  head- 
quartered in  the  governor's  mansion  when 
she  lived  there.  Miss  LaFoUette  and  h^'  hus- 
band contributed  to  the  Progreesive  Party's 
campaig^n  journal,  "La  FoUette's  MagazLne." 
Her  father  was  an  unsuccessful  third  ptarty 
candidate  in  the  1924  presidential  election. 

In  1906,  when  her  father  was  leading  the 
flUbuster  against  the  Aldrlch-Vreeland  emer- 
gency currency  biU.  she  read  proofs  of  a 
transclpt  of  tUs  19-hour  speech. 

Miss  La  FoUette  also  aided  her  father  dur- 
ing his  fiUbuster  against  the  iron  ships  blU 
In  the  months  preceding  United  States  entry 
into  World  War  I.  She  was  often  by  his  side 
whUe  the  Senate  Ccnunittee  on  PrlvUegw 
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waA  BecUona  considered  petitions  for  hi* 
ezpiUalon  from  the  Senate  becauae  of  al- 
leged anti-war  atatemcnts. 

WOUUD  ON  BiooaArHT 

Her  mother,  the  former  Belle  Case,  had 
completed  26  chapters — or  what  was  to  be 
one-fourth — of  a  biography  of  her  husband 
before  her  death  In  1931  Miss  LaP^llette 
came  to  Washington  to  begin  her  own  re- 
March  and  writing,  picking  up  h«r  mother's 
account  which  had  stopped  in  1910.  The  two- 
volume  biography  was  pubUshed  In  1953. 

Besides  her  sister  she  leaves  two  nephews, 
Bronson  La  Follette.  a  former  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Wisconsin  who  was  defeated  In  that 
state's  1968  gubernatorial  election,  and 
Joseph  La  Follette  of  Mamaroneck.  NY. 


GOVERNOR   McKELDIN   SPEAKS   UP 
ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin  speaks  on  the  is- 
sues of  governmental  action  and  Inaction 
on  environmental  problems,  he  speaks 
from  an  experience  of  8  years  as  mayor  of 
Baltimore  What  he  says  is  important.  It 
IS  a  privilege  to  present  a  copy  of  his 
speech  today  delivered  to  the  Environ- 
mental Council  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  National  Cotincil  of  State 
Garden  Clubs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unarUmous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Asoans  or  Hon.  Thkooork  R.  McKzloin 
U  I  were  to  follow  the  conventional  pat- 
tern In  discussing  what  women  can  do  to 
better  the  urban  environment  I  suppose  I 
should  go  Into  a  flowery  description  of  your 
grace,  your  beauty,  and  your  charm  as  power- 
ful forces.  I  dont  deny  It.  They  are  powerful 
forces,  but  U  you  want  to  get  results  In  the 
present  state  of  affairs  I  think  you  would 
do  well  to  rely  less  on  your  grace,  beauty,  and 
charm  than  on  your  wrath,  energy,  and  stub- 
bornness. For  the  Job  In  present  circum- 
stances is  not  to  attract  men.  but  to  propel 
them,  the  glamour  girl  Is  attractive  In  social 
life,  but  the  female  nuisance  is  the  one  who 
geu  results  In  the  area  of  public  affairs. 

Let  me  assvire  you  ttiat  this  l^jnot  guess- 
work. It  is  the  fruit  of  experience.  I  have 
served  eight  years  as  Mayor  of  a  big  city,  and 
eight  mor<;  as  Governor  of  a  state.  Tou  can 
tell  me  very  little  about  bureaucrats  that  I 
have  not  learned  by  sad  experience,  but  I  can 
tell  you  something  about  bureaucrats  that 
you  may  not  know  and  perhaps  will  not  be- 
lieve. It  is  this:  A  very  large  proporUon  of 
them  are  abler  and  harder  workers  than  the 
public  believes  You  can  say  of  them  what 
some  cynic  said  of  Calvin  CooUdge  when  he 
was  first  nominated  for  Vice  President:  "like 
the  singed  cat.  he  Is  better  than  be  looks." 
\tm.ny  a  city  ofllcial  Is  a  singed  cat — he  has 
been  given  a  )ob,  but  not  the  tools  with 
which  to  do  It.  and  the  result  Is  that  be  looks 
bad.  much  worse  than  he  really  Is. 

Speclffcally.  In  this  matter  of  the  urban  en- 
vironment— air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
pollution  of  the  streets  and  especially  the 
alleys  by  litter  and  refuse,  pollution  of  the 
parks  by  vandalism,  pollution  of  the  social 
atinosphere  by  the  disorderly  and  the  delin- 
quent. For  each  of  these  there  Is  a  known 
remedy — I  will  not  say  a  cure,  but  at  least 
something  that  will  afford  some  relief — but 
the  remedy  is  not  applied. 

With  all  the  talk  about  the  r\iin  of  the 
environment  that  has  been  going  on  and 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
taking  the  lead  by  his  37-polnt  program 
that  will  require  23  legislative  acts  and  14 


executive  actions  to  be  implemented  with- 
out Congress,  there  isn't  a  local  politician 
In  the  tJnited  States  who  doesn't  know  that 
an  attack  on  pollution  Is  a  good  campaign 
issue.  Anything  that  has  stirred  up  a  lot  of 
talk  Is  a  good  campaign  Issue.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  In  the  whole  country  there  Is  a 
single  city  with  as  many  as  100,000  people 
that  hasn't  set  up  some  kind  of  agency  to 
deal  with  the  problem — a  department,  a 
commission,  a  bureau,  perhaps  a  single  of- 
ficial, but  some  sort  of  agency  to  which  the 
problem  may  be  referred. 

In  other  words,  they  have  all  made  mo- 
tions, but  everybody  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  public  affairs  knows  that  between  mak- 
ing motions  and  getting  results  there  Is  a 
difference,  a  vast  difference  In  some  cities, 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  municipal  agency  set 
up  to  deal  with  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment has  become  what  Is  known  in  politics 
as  a  lame  duck's  roost — that  is.  a  sinecure 
in  which  some  political  hack  may  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  drawing  his  breath  and  his 
salary  and  doing  nothing  else.  All  I  can  say 
Is  that  a  city  that  stands  for  that  kind  of 
thing  deserves  what  It  gets. 

But  not  all — and.  I  think,  not  most — of 
them  are  like  that.  I  know  that  In  many 
cases,  and  I  suspect  In  most  cases,  the  head 
of  the  agency,  or  at  least  his  chief  assist- 
ant, is  a  man  who  has  really  studied  the 
problem,  and  learned  something  about  It  He 
knows  what  the  remedies  are  and  would  be 
delighted  to  apply  them.  If  he  had  the  neces- 
sary money  and  men.  but  he  has  usually 
been  given  a  small  appropriation  and  a  tiny 
staff,  so  the  resulu  he  achieves  are  so  small 
as  to  be  practically  Invisible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

The  reason  that  the  necessary  funds  and 
people  have  not  been  supplied  Is  very  sim- 
ple— the  people  who  control  the  money,  the 
Board  of  Estimates,  the  City  Council,  the 
Budget  Bureau,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  are 
not  convinced  that  the  people  demanding 
action  are  really  serious.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  people  who  are  doing  the  polluting  are 
very  serious  indeed  in  opposing  action,  be- 
cause action  would  cost  them  money.  When 
politicians  are  caught  between  people  who 
are  very  determined,  on  one  side,  and  people 
who  are  mildly  interested  but  really  don't 
care  very  much,  on  the  other  side,  the  pol- 
iticians are  going  to  satisfy  the  determined 
people,  rather  than  the  others.  It's  human 
nature,  and  you  cant  change  it. 

The  recourse  is  to  prove  to  the  people  who 
hold  the  purae-strlngs  that  you  are  Just  as 
determined  as  the  other  side.  Prove  that,  and 
you  have  the  advantage,  for  the  people  who 
ar«  hurt  by  pollution  vastly  out-number 
those  who  profit  by  it.  and  where  the  num- 
bers are.  there  are  the  votes.  The  polluters 
may  have  most  of  the  money,  and  that 
counts  a  great  deal,  but  when  all  is  said 
and  done  a  politician  may  survive  without 
money — not  very  well,  perhaps,  but  after  a 
fashion — but  if  he  cannot  swing  the  votes, 
he  is  done  for. 

The  lesson  for  women  urban  dwellers  ti 
plain.  Organized  demonstrations  and  indig- 
nation meetings  are  all  very  well,  but  what 
gets  more  action  Is  a  series  of  telephone  calls 
to  the  agency  supposed  to  abate  that  par- 
tlctilar  nuisance — say  a  smokestack  that 
emits  black  clouds  and  scatters  soot  all  over 
your  doorstep*  and  window-sills  When  the 
smoke  began  to  pour  out.  if  half  a  doeen 
women  In  the  neighborhood  picked  up  their 
telephone*  and  voiced  complalnu.  they 
would  get  action.  If  they  all  wrote  letters 
to  the  local  newspaper  they  would  get  action 
even  faster. 

You  tnay  say,  "Yes.  but  I  don't  want  to 
become  a  public  pest  by  always  calling  In  to 
complain"  There  is  only  one  answer  to  that. 
It  Is  the  old  adage  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  most  Americans  were  farmers.  It  goes, 
"The  wagon  wheel  that  squeaks  Is  the  one 
that  gets  the 


But  let  me  give  you  another  tip.  If  the 
man  In  charge  of  the  agency  is  not  a  lame 
duck,  but  a  good  man  handicapped  for  lack 
of  support,  you  won't  make  him  mad.  On 
the  contrary,  you  are  giving  him  ammuni- 
tion. He  can  go  to  the  Councilman  from 
that  district,  saying,  "See  here.  Mr.  Council- 
man, every  time  that  stack  down  in  your 
district  begins  to  pour  out  smoke,  I  get  a 
dozen  to  twenty  telephone  calls  from  women 
down  there,  all  as  mad  as  wet  hens,  but  I 
cant  do  anything  because  I  haven't  inspec- 
tors enough  to  catch  the  offender  and  haul 
him  Into  court.  But  I  advise  you  to  do  some- 
thing to  pacify  that  neighborhood,  because 
they  are  really  getUng  sore."  That  gives  the 
Councilman  a  strong  reason  for  voting  for 
another  inspector. 

So  It  goes  for  all  the  other  nuisances 
that  make  life  a  burden  to  decent  people 
living  In  the  city,  such  as  clogged  gutters, 
advertising  posters  glued  to  lamp-posts  or 
nailed  to  trees,  taverns  that  after  midnight 
erupt  a  crowd  of  drunks  yelling  curses  and 
obscenities  in  the  street,  gangs  of  hoodlums 
that  roam  around  smashing  anything  or- 
namental from  flower-beds  to  marble  statues. 
If  every  such  Incident  resulted  in  a  flood 
of  furious  telephone  calls  and  more  furious 
letters  to  the  editor,  the  offlclal  departments 
concerned  would  become  wonderfully  active. 

To  put  it  In  more  decorous  language,  pub- 
lic apathy  more  than  anything  else  la  re- 
sponsible for  the  spoliation  of  our  environ- 
ment. We  Americans  are  all  too  much  In- 
clined to  accept  the  fable  that  George  Wash- 
ington made  us  forever  free  in  1776.  George 
Washington  didn't  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
Washington  only  gave  us  the  chance  to  be 
free  If  we  have  the  will  and  the  spirit  to 
accept  the  chance.  Each  generation  must 
accept  or  reject  the  chance  that  Washington 
gave  It:  that   U  our  whole  InherlUnce. 

I  forget  the  name  of  the  sage  who  said  It, 
but  be  told  the  truth  In  remarking  that  no 
nation  has  the  best  government  It  could 
have,  but  the  worst  it  will  tolerate.  If  we 
are  so  apathetic  as  to  permit  blind  greed 
to  destroy  the  environment,  then  we  are  not 
fit  to  live  In  a  decent  environment,  and  that's 
the  bald  fact.  So  while  I  yield  to  no  man  In 
my  appreciation  of  the  grace,  beauty  and 
charm  of  American  womenhood,  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  future  of 
our  nation  depends  less  upon  them  than  upon 
the  American  woman's  spirit  when  she  Is 
aroused,  for  when  her  blood  Is  up  I  rely  on 
no  government  of  mere  men  to  oppose  her. 
So  if  the  urban  women  of  America  really 
want  a  decent  environment  they  will  get  It, 
not  because  they  are  all  sweetness  and  light 
but   because — to  misquote  Barrle: 

"Oh,  there's  gladness  In  her  gladness  when 
she's  glad. 
And  there's  sadness  In  her  sadness  when 
she's  sad. 
But  the  gladness  In  her  gladness 
And  the  sadness  in  her  sadness 
Are  as  nothing  to  the  madness  in  her  mad- 
ness when  she's  mad!" 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1950,  the  Senate  debated  and 
passed  Senate  Resolution  58  creating  a 
permanent  sUnding  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

This  Friday  will  be  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  that  action,  an  appropriate  time 
for  an  accounting  of  the  past  and  a  look 
at  the  future. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  to  place  the 
brightest  accolade  where  It  belongs,  and 
salute  the  5 '  z  million  small  businessmen 
and  businesswomen  in  our  50  States. 
These  are  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
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across  this  land  who  every  month  sign 
paychecks  for  about  one-half  of  all  Job- 
holders, and  who  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute approximately  40  percent  of  the 
country's  business  output. 

The  small  businessman  is  the  hard  core 
of  free  enterprise  and  the  heart  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  I  believe  I  can 
sUte  that  the  typical  American  small 
businessman  is  a  hard-working  Individ- 
ualist who  pays  his  increased  taxes, 
gripes  as  is  his  right  to  do;  who  writes 
to  his  Senator  or  Congressman  when  he 
needs  help  with  a  procrastinating  gov- 
ernmental agency.  He  stands  directly  In 
the  line  of  self-reliant  men  dating  back 
200  years  who  have  played  a  vital  role 
in  making  the  United  States  the  marvel 
of  the  business-industrial  world  and  who 
have  safeguarded  its  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

This  committee's  birthday  back  in  1950 
seems  a  long  time  ago.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  in  that  year  was  $284.8 
billion:  disposable  personal  Income — In 
constant  1958  dollars— was  $249.6  bil- 
lion: and  corporate  profits  after  taxes 
were  $24.8  billion. 

Two  decades  later — based  on  the  third 
quarter  1969  statistics — the  gross  na- 
tional product  had  risen  to  $942.8  billion, 
disposable  personal  income  stood  at 
$514.1  billion,  and  corporate  profits  had 
Increased  to  $50.2  billion.  This  consti- 
tuted Increases  of  231  percent,  106  per- 
cent, and  102  percent,  respectively. 

The  Nation's  Institutions  may  have 
changed  their  character  even  more  than 
those  figures  Indicate.  We  have  been 
through  two  major  wars,  three  reces- 
sions, 10  years  of  sustained  prosperity, 
and  an  inflationary  period. 

ACCOMPLISH  MEKTS      OF      SMAU.      BUSINESS 

Yet.  through  it  all  most  small  and  in- 
dependent businessmen  have  persisted. 
They  have  contended  with  swings  in  the 
economy,  major  shifts  In  Govenunent 
policy,  high  taxes,  tight  money,  and  bad 
weather.  The  great  majority  have  en- 
dured. Many  have  prospered. 

For  every  man  who  has  begtm  a  busi- 
ness or  preserved  one  during  this  period, 
there  are  groups  of  employees  who  have 
benefited  through  stability,  a  productive 
life,  and  a  rising  standard  of  living.  Every 
city.  town,  and  village  across  the  Nation 
has  benefited — not  only  in  an  economic 
sense  from  the  money  placed  in  circula- 
tion— but  through  the  time,  effort,  and 
wisdom  which  the  leaders  of  these  local 
firms  have  brought  to  community  activi- 
ties and  the  solution  of  commurilty 
problems. 

Small  entrepreneurs  have  formed  what 
many  authorities  believe  is  the  most  dy- 
namic element  of  our  economy  by  quick- 
ening the  rate  of  invention  and  innova- 
tion, and  bringing  new  goods  and  services 
such  as  air  conditioning.  Polaroid  cam- 
eras, the  Xerox  process,  the  self-winding 
wristwatch.  the  FM  radio,  and  dacron 
polyester  fiber  into  commercial  produc- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  small  business 
now  employs  about  40  percent  of  the 
labor  force  and  accounts  for  46  percent  of 
all  business  sales. 

PUBLIC    POLICY    SHOtrUl    KEEP    PACE 

I  wish  that  I  could  be  as  proud  of 
public  policy  in  the  small-business  field 
as  I  am  of  this  private  activity. 


It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  1950 
report  of  the  Rules  Committee  which 
laid  the  basis  for  our  select  committee 
reflected  tliat  small  business  concerns 
may  have  enjoyed  a  greater  role  at  that 
time — employing  about  65  percent  of 
conmierclal  and  industrial  wage  earners 
and  producing  45  percent  of  the  national 
output. 

Concentration  has  grown  greatly.  By 
1965  the  top  100  companies  held  very 
nearly  as  great  a  share  of  productive 
assets  as  those  held  by  the  top  200  in 
1950.  America  is  In  the  midst  of  the 
wildest  merger  movement  in  modem  in- 
dustrial history.  During  1969  merger  ac- 
tivity increased  37.5  percent  over  the 
record  1968  figure  with  a  total  of  6,132 
merger  announcements  recorded,  involv- 
ing assets  of  something  over  $8  billion. 
Government  antitrust  and  tax  policy  bear 
a  direct  responsibility  for  these  trends. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  takes  one 
step  to  inhibit  mergers  which  take  undue 
advantage  of  the  tax  considerations,  but 
I  question  whether  this  will  be  enough. 

The  small  business  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  periodically 
been  neglected  but  they  have  never  been 
more  starved  for  funds  than  today.  The 
fiscal  year  1969  and  1970  money  allowed 
for  SBA  loans  stands  at  58 1/2  percent  be- 
low the  level  recently  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

In  my  opinion  the  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion gave  InsuflBcient  attention  to  small 
business  needs,  notably  in  such  areas  as 
falling  to  preserve  a  small  business  ex- 
emption to  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
allowing  a  reasonable  number  of  multiple 
surtax  exemptions  for  the  legitimate 
needs  of  family  and  independent  firms. 

In  the  field  of  transferring  computer 
and  space-age  technology  to  small  and 
independent  business,  the  past  year  has 
seen  sharp  cutbacks  and  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  several  of  the  major  Government 
programs  for  allowing  small  firms  success 
to  $150  bUlion  of  research  and  develop- 
ment which  they  and  other  taxpayers 
have  financed. 

While  the  country  has  taken  some  ini- 
tiatives, it  does  not  have  an  enviable 
record  In  making  it  possible  for  disad- 
vantaged minorities  to  make  up  lost 
ground  toward  equality  in  business  own- 
ership and  economic  development. 

The  size  of  the  financial  effort  in  be- 
half of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
small  firms  has  been  tiny  and  inadequate 
In  comparison  to  the  msissive  sums  spent 
on  programs  In  defense,  space,  and  agri- 
culture Involving  a  very  limited  number 
of  films.  As  one  example,  about  $100 
million  will  be  spent  this  year  on  trans- 
ferring agricultural  research  to  3^4  mil- 
lion farmers.  Perhaps  4  or  5  percent  of 
this  amoimt  will  be  devoted  to  trans- 
ferring industrial  research  to  5>/2  million 
small  businessmen,  and  this  total  has 
been  shrinking  rather  than  expanding. 

I  am  fearful  that  unless  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  major  change  of 
heart,  the  small  businessman  who  has 
been  swimming  against  the  tide  may  be 
overwhelmed  in  large  numbers  In  the 
years  ahead. 

This  committee  is  proud  of  its  role  In 
suppoi-ting  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  in  the  Small  Business  Act  that 
the  Federal  Government  "aid,  counsel. 


assist,  and  protect.  Insofar  as  is  possible, 
the  interests  of  small  business  concerns 
in  order  to  preserve  free  competitive  en- 
terprise and  strengthen  the  overall  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation." 

Our  committee  will  continue  to  do  all 
it  can  to  make  this  policy  a  reality. 

In  this  worthy  labor,  the  compliments 
of  the  committee  are  properly  due  else- 
where on  this  Small  Business  Anniver- 
sary Week.  We  offer  a  sincere  tribute  to 
the  associations  in  Washington,  D.C., 
who  seek  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
American  small  businessman.  They  are 
diligent  and  persuasive  in  that  task.  They 
have  been  helpful  to  our  committee  on 
innumerable  occasions.  They  have  been 
in  the  fight  when  the  small  business  com- 
munity needed  them.  Among  these  are 
the  national  organizations,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  the 
National  Small  Business  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Companies.  And  cer- 
tainly the  most  dynamic,  live-wire  and 
capable  regional  organization  is  the 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  headquartered  in  Boston,  Mass. 
These  organizations,  their  individual 
members,  and  their  staffs  assist  tremen- 
dously in  the  mutual  efforts  to  help  the 
small  businessman  with  his  myriad  of 
problems. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  also  have 
some  additional  help  from  around  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  so 
that  the  American  dream  of  economic 
independence  will  have  as  tangible  a  role 
in  the  future  as  have  been  Its  achieve- 
ments of  the  past. 


NIGERIA      .    , 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  have  in  my  hand  a  most 
impressive  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Maj.  Gen.  Yakubu  Gowon,  head  of 
the  Federal  Military  Government  of 
Nigeria. 

I  believe  this  communication,  as  a 
whole,  represents  the  best  explanation  I 
have  yet  seen  of  the  official  policy  of  the 
Nigerian  Government  toward  the  re- 
habilitation of  its  tragically  war-torn 
land.  It  Is  the  kind  of  communication 
which  can  only  be  written  out  of  deep 
suffering,  deep  commitment,  and  deep 
faith.  It  is  a  statement  which  I  believe  de- 
serves our  highest  resp>ect,  smd  one  which 
I  hope  will  merit  our  steadfast  support 
as  Nigeria  and  its  people  seek  to  achieve 
the  admirable  goals  stated  therein. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  communication  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SXTPREME  HEADQUAKTEBS, 

Lagos,  Nigeria,  January  31, 1970. 
Hon.  Edwakd  Bbooke, 
i;.?.  Seruitor  for  Maaaachusetta, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Senatob:  I  received,  with  deep 
appreciation,  your  kind  and  encouraging 
message  of  14th  January.  1970,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  conclusion  of  our  painful  civil 
war  and  the  end  of  the  rebellion  in  Nigeria. 
I  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  Nigeria  were  particularly  gratified 
by  your  message  because  of  the  high  esteem 
m  which  you  are  held  by  all  Nigerians,  and 
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your  unfailing,  consistent  snd  far-8tgtat«d 
advocacy  of  the  true  Interesto  of  tbe  people 
of  this  country  and  of  Africa  as  a  whole.  I 
am  Indeed  grateful  for  your  sincere  and 
moving  message. 

As  you  know,  we  have  fought  this  painful 
war  simply  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of 
our  country  and.  above  all.  to  assert  the 
ability  of  the  black  man  to  develop  and  es- 
tablish, here  In  Africa,  a  viable,  progreaalve. 
prosperous  modern  state,  which  would  con- 
tribute effectively  to  the  process  of  ensuring 
respect  and  dignity  for  the  African,  and  the 
black  man  everywhere.  We  have  also  fought 
the  war  always  with  an  eye  to  the  future 
reconciliation  of  the  peoples  of  Nigeria  and 
the  over-rldlng  need  of  achieving  true  and 
lasting  unity  among  our  people. 

Now  that  the  dvU  war  is  over,  we  have 
begun  In  earnest  to  devote  our  energies  and 
efforts  towards  these  ends.  Our  programmes 
for  political  and  social  reconstruction  of  the 
Nigerian  polity  were  Interrupted  by  the  clvU 
war  which  was  precipitated  by  the  Intransi- 
gence and  unreasonableness  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  seceeslon  We  wlU  now  return  to 
those  tasks,  guiding  ourselves  by  the  lessons 
of  our  recent  fratricidal  conflict  and  always 
bearing  In  mind  the  need  for  real  recon- 
cUlaUon,  unity,  equality  and  respect  for  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  all  Nigerians. 

Our  task  is.  for  the  short  term,  somewhat 
oompllc»ted  by  the  immediate  pressing  need 
to  alleviate  humAn  suffering  among  the  ci- 
vilian population  In  the  uretLS  affected  by  the 
clvU  war.  The  Nigerian  Government  and  peo- 
ple have  given  top  priority  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  bringing  food,  medical  aid.  and 
other  forms  of  assistance  to  our  people  so 
affected  by  the  war.  We  are  devoting  as  much 
of  our  resources  and  energies  as  possible  to 
this  effort,  and  we  have  received  encouraging 
co-op»ratlcn  and  offers  of  assistance  from 
friendly  Governments  and  peoples  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  You  will  be  aware 
that  the  Pretldent  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  bad  generously  made  available  to 
us  equipments,  medicaments,  and  other  fa- 
cilities needed  for  this  programme,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  Indicating, 
once  again,  our  sincere  appreciation  of  this 
ready  assistance  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

As  we  apply  ourselves  to  our  nation's  prob- 
lems In  the  days  ahead,  whether  short  term 
humanitarian  assistance  to  bring  succour  to 
our  people  or  long  term  plans  for  rehabili- 
tation and  reconstruction  of  the  country.  It 
Is  comforting  to  know  that  we  have  friends 
like  you.  my  dear  Senator,  on  whose  honest 
and  Sincere  interest  we  can  rely.  Por  our  part 
we  are  determined  to  make  a  succeoa  of  our 
Independence  and  our  nation.  It  Is  our  fer- 
vent determination  to  succeed  and  our  sin- 
cere belief  that.  God  helping  us.  we  will. 

With  my  very  best  wishes  to  you  and  yo\iP 
family. 

Yours  most  sincerely. 

Ma].  Gen.  Yakitbu  Gown. 
Head   of   the   Federal   yUitary   Govern- 
ment,    Commander-in-Chief     of     the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Federal  Rejmblic 
of  Nigeria. 


atorium  cost  the  taxpayers  more  than 
$1.5  million,  while  it  cost  private  business 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  the  right  of  dis- 
sent and  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly. 
But  the  Founding  Fathers,  when  they 
wrote  the  Constitution,  certainly  did  not 
Intend  that  the  taxpayers  of  our  country 
would  underwrite  the  costs  of  dissenting 
demonstrations  to  the  tune  of  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

For  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  stretch  the 
concept  of  peaceful  assembly  to  cover  a 
situation  in  which  606  people  are  injured 
and  361  arrested,  while  extensive  damage 
is  done  to  20  Government  buildings  and 
503  private  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  food  for 
thought  in  Mr.  Moseley's  letter  to  the  ed- 
itor, and  I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  letter  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

as  follows: 

Olxndalx.  Calit.. 
February  13.  1970. 

Dkak  Eorroa:  It  is  hoped  that  the  "silent 
majorliy"  will  become  less  silent  when  events 
such  as  the  following  are  disclosed — 

The  three-day  Vietnam  Moratorltun  in 
Washington.  November,  1969.  co«t  you.  the 
taxpayers  more  than  tl.5  million  and  coat 
private  business  Interests  an  estimated  ta40.- 
000.  A  summary  of  the  Moratorium  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 60«  injured:  361  arrested:  1340.000 
damage  to  503  private  buildings:  •  10.000 
damage  to  20  government  buildings:  $6,000 
damage  to  76  law  enforcement  vehicles; 
$12,000  damage  to  porks:  S936.088  military 
operation  costs:  1473. T76  law  enforcement 
overtime  pay:  $38,497  Department  of  JusUce 
support  personnel;  $91,761  General  Services 
Administration:  $8,500  debris  removal. 

Let  the   'silent  majority"  became  vocal  m 
order  that  evenu  like  this  Moratorium  will 
be  curtailed  In  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

C.  C.  MosKLrr, 

President. 

(Sent  to  1.800  newspapers.) 


Lithuanian   Goverrunent.    which   main- 
tains representation  in  Washington. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  Join  with  other  Mem- 
bers and  with  the  Lithuanian  American 
community  in  reaffirming  our  support  for 
freedom  in  Litliuania  and  in  her  sister 
Baltic  SUtes. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OP  THE  VIETNAM 
MORATORIUM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
there  came  to  my  attention  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  the  editor  dealing  with  the  high 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  moratorium.  The  let- 
ter was  written  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Moseley,  one 
of  our  leading  businessmen  who  serves 
as  president  of  the  grand  Central  Indus- 
trial Centre. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Moseley  itemizes  the 
cost  of  the  moratorium  to  the  taxpayers 
iuid  to  private  business  interests.  He 
comes  up  with  the  finding  that  the  mor- 


ANNTVERSARY   OP  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  other  Members  this 
week  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

This  week  we  are  marking  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding,  52  years  ago.  of  the 
modern  Republic  of  Uthuanla.  This  was 
a  high  point  In  the  long  history  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  who  were  first  formed 
Into  a  sUte  more  than  700  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  dangerous  century 
has  been  especially  unkind  to  the  Lithu- 
anian people.  The  freedom  enjoyed  by 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  short 
lived. 

During  the  early  days  of  World  War  n. 
Lithuania  was  caught  in  the  pincer  of 
collaboration  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Nazi  Germany. 

Acting  on  the  basis  of  secret  agree- 
ments with  their  Nazi  allies,  the  Soviets 
invaded  Uthuanla  June  15.  1940.  Thus 
was  the  light  of  liberty  extinguished  for 
a  great  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  Soviet  Union's 
criminal  annexation  of  Lithuania.  We 
continue  to  recognize  the  independent 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INCOME  MAIN- 
TENANCE SYSTEM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
introduced  the  National  Basic  Income 
and  Incentive  Act.  In  the  course  of  my 
remarks  at  that  time,  I  alluded  to  pre- 
liminary findings  of  an  experimental  in- 
come maintenance  system  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  several  New  Jersey  cities.  These  find- 
ings. I  pointed  out.  make  clear  that  the 
kind  of  program  I  have  proposed  would 
create  and  build  individual  initiative  and 
incentive,  while  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem destroys  initiative  and  traps  people 
in  poverty. 

Today,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity released  more  details  of  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  this  18-month  ex- 
periment being  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  Poverty,  in  conjunction  with 
Mathematica.  a  Princeton,  N.J.,  research 
firm.  Among  other  things,  the  report 
concludes : 

There  is  no  evidence  that  work  effort  de- 
clined among  those  receiving  Income  sup- 
port payments.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
Indication  that  the  work  effort  of  partici- 
pants receiving  payments  Increased  relative 
to  the  work  effort  of  those  not  receiving 
payments. 

Low  Income  famUles  receiving  supple- 
mentary benefits  tend  to  reduce  borrowing, 
buy  fewer  Items  on  credit,  and  purchase  more 
of  such  consumer  goods  as  furniture  and 
appliances. 

The  famUy  assistance  program,  exclud- 
ing the  day  care  program  and  work  training 
provisions,  can  be  administered  at  an  annual 
cost  per  family  of  between  $72  and  $96. 
SUmiar  costs  for  the  current  welfare  system 
run  between  $200  and  $300  annually  per 
family. 

NATIONAL  MATERIALS  POLICY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution resumes  this  Friday  Its  hearings 
on  S.  2005,  the  proposed  Resource  Re- 
covery Act.  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  cosponsor.  In  addition.  I  have  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  S.  2005  that 
would  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Materials  Policy  to  examine  and  eval- 
uate our  national  use  of  materials,  em- 
phasizing the  need  to  develop  knowledge 
to  Improve  methods  for  recycling  ma- 
terials. 

Harold  Gershowltz.  executive  director 
of  the  National  Solid  Wastes  Manage- 
ment Association,  recently  evaluated  the 
bill  and  the  amendment  In  a  column  ap- 
pearing In  Solid  Wastes  Management 
magazine.  The  article  is  entitled  "Time 
for  Serious  Study  of  Recycling  Is  Now." 

As  we  approach  the  reopening  of  these 
Important  hearings.  I  believe  it  would  be 
valuable  for  Mr.  Gershowltz'  evalua- 
tion to  be  studied  by  all  my  colleagues. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd  at 
this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  Solid  Wastes  Management  magazine, 

February  1970] 

PaoM  Washinctom  :  Tuiz  rem  Serious  Stodt 

Or  Rectclxnc  Is  Now 

(By  Harold  Gershowltz) 

There  Is  considerable  discussion  these  days. 
In  Washington  and  throughout  the  Industry, 
about  resource  recovery  as  a  national  policy. 
Much  of  this  dialogue  represents  new  and 
fresh  thinking  that  Is  meritorious. 

As  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering/ 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  stated  in  their 
excellent  report.  Policies  For  Solid  Wastes 
Management:  "There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  a  major  long-term  objective  of 
any  wastes  management  system  must  be  to 
return  the  value  fractions  of  the  resource  In- 
ventory." 

The  report  acknowledges  that  we  will  never 
achieve  Utopia  with  100  percent  recycling, 
but  that  major  fractions  can  have  utility 
value  and,  therefore,  the  time  has  come  to 
begin  studying  the  feasibility  of  such  re- 
covery. 

It  Is  recognized  that  "risk  capital"  or 
significant  development  funds  will  have  to 
be  made  available  and  that  hard-headed 
realism  will  be  essential  In  attempting  to 
eliminate  those  schemes  which  will  ulti- 
mately fall.  If  we  can  cut  through  the  bar- 
rage of  commentary  which  would  have  us 
believe  that  America's  solid  wastes  mix  Is  a 
modem-day  California  gold  rush  waiting  to 
happen,  we  will  find  considerable  dialogue 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  discus- 
sion. 

A  good  example  of  such  thinking  might 
well  be  the  Boggs  amendment  to  S.  2005 — 
The  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1969,  more 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Muslde  Bill. 
Senator  Boggs  has  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy 
to  be  composed  of  qualified  representatives 
from  government  and  the  private  sector. 

This  commission  could  eliminate  the  para- 
sitic wheel  spinning  of  halr-bralned  recycling 
schemes.  Further,  It  could  provide  the  mech- 
anism necessary  to  allow  clear  Identifica- 
tion of  where  the  true  potential  for  resource 
recovery  Is.  and  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  national  priorities  and  inven- 
tories for  recycled  materials. 

Basically,  the  comnUsslon  would  have  sev- 
en key  objectives: 

1.  To  make  a  determination  of  national 
and  International  materials  requirements, 
priorities,  and  objectives,  both  current  and 
future. 

2.  To  make  a  determination  of  materials 
policy  relationship  to  (a)  national  and  In- 
ternational population  size,  and  (b)  the  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality. 

3.  To  determine  recommended  means  for 
the  extraction,  development,  and  use  of 
materials  which  are  susceptible  for  recycling, 
reuse,  or  self-destruction,  In  order  to  en- 
hance environmental  quality  and  conserve 
materials. 

4.  To  determine  recommended  opportuni- 
ties and  incentives  for  the  op>eratlon  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  complement  and  further  the  national 
materials  policy. 

5.  To  make  a  determination  of  the  means 
of  exploiting  existing  scientific  Icnowledge  In 
the  supply,  use,  recovery  and  disposal  of 
materials,  and  encouraging  further  research 
and  education  In  this  field. 

6.  To  determine  a  means  to  effect  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  materials  usage  so  that 
such  usage  might  best  serve  the  national 
materials  policy. 

7.  To  make  a  determination  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  establishing  com- 
puter Inventories  of  national  and  Interna- 


tional materials  requirements,  supplies  and 
alternatives. 

We  believe  points  3,  4  and  5  are  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  our  Industry. 

The  Nlxon  Administration,  thus  far,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  Boggs  proposal  because  they 
feel  It  would  be  duplicative  of  the  President's 
Environmental  Quality  Council. 

We  have  written  to  President  Nlxon  and 
Secretary  Pinch  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Eklucatlon  and  Welfare  urging  them  to  recon- 
sider their  position  regarding  the  Boggs 
amendment.  The  proposed  Commission,  be- 
cause of  its  orientation  toward  the  involve- 
ment of  private  enterprise,  can  give  the 
field  of  resource  recovery  that  which  It  has 
lacked  up  to  the  present  time.  I'hrough 
such  national  planning  by  private  and  pub- 
lic agencies,  many  of  the  problems  plaguing 
resource  recovery,  such  as  the  lack  of  price 
stabilization  for  recycled  materials  and  high- 
ly speculative  demand  patterns,  might  be 
solvable. 

'  In  our  study  of  resource  recovery,  we  have 
spoken  with  many  knowledgeable  pteople. 
Among  them  have  been  representatives  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Paper  Stock  Con- 
servation, who  report  that  of  the  10  million 
tons  of  newsprint  produced  annually,  only 
23  percent  Is  salvaged. 

Aside  from  the  excess  space  It  occupies 
In  a  landfill,  there  Is  a  viable  market  for  most 
of  the  77  percent  of  discarded  newsprint.  In 
communities  where  separation  of  the  mix  Is 
possible,  many  contractors  are  salvaging  the 
newsprint  and  even  more  are  finding  that 
corrugated  paper  offers  profit  potential. 

However,  since  most  recycling  appears  to 
be  on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis,  a  national 
program  to  make  this  activity  more  economi- 
cally feasible  must  be  viewed  as  an  oppor- 
tunity with  great  potential.  Of  the  50  million 
tons  of  paper  and  paper  products  used  In  the 
U.S.,  approximately  80  percent  Is  discarded. 
Because  our  Industry,  in  effect,  owns  so  much 
of  the  "load,"  from  the  point  of  collection  to 
the  point  of  disposal,  we  must  look  with  sin- 
cere Interest  at  any  effort  to  economically 
convert  any  portions  of  It  Into  viable  raw 
materials. 

While  paper  and  paper  products,  and  cer- 
tain metals,  now  appear  to  offer  the  greatest 
potential  for  resource  recovery,  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering/ National  Academy 
of  Sciences  believes  that  the  time  has  come 
for  practical  study  of  the  feasibility  of  eco- 
nomically recycling  glass,  rubber  and  plas- 
tics. We  agree. 

In  our  planning  for  otir  6th  Annual  Inter- 
national Equipment  Show  and  Congress  in 
San  Francisco  (June  4-7.  1970) .  we  are  study- 
ing the  potential  value  of  a  shirt-sleeve 
workshop  on  resource  recovery.  In  which 
those  contractors  who  are  making  it  work 
and  making  It  pay  would  share  their  experi- 
ences with  all  registrants. 

We  are  also  exploring  the  value  of  a  co- 
operative seminar  with  executives  of  the  na- 
tion's secondary  paper  mills. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  FIRST  YEAR — ^AS 
THE  PRESS  VIEWED  IT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  b^in- 
nlng  in  mid-December  and  continuing 
until  late  January,  American  newspapers 
presented  a  large  number  of  editorials 
and  columns  evaluating  the  first  year  of 
the  Nlxon  administration. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  writers 
reflected  favorably  on  the  administra- 
tion. Nearly  all  were  pleased  with  actions 
in  the  foreign  policy  area.  Also  receiving 
considerable  favorable  comment  was  the 
change  in  the  mood  of  the  Nation — fre- 
quently attributed  to  the  calm,  low-key 
manner  in  which  the  President  has  han- 
dled his  duties. 

A  large  number  of  articles  dealt  with 


the  President's  own  self-assurance  and 
the  way  he  was  able  to  transfer  his  con- 
fidence to  the  public.  This  helped  the 
President  demonstrate  that,  indeed,  the 
violence-racked  America  of  the  late  six- 
ties was  capable  of  being  governed.  David 
Broder  of  the  Washington  Post  felt  this 
was  President  Nixon's  major  twihieve- 
ment:  He  had  restored  confidence  in 
Government's  ability  to  govern;  the  war 
was  being  woimd  down;  civil  conflict  had 
markedly  decreased — "the  breaking  of 
the  President"  had  failed.  The  President 
showed  his  ability  to  keep  in  tune  with 
"what  the  silent  people  think"  and 
govern  against  the  grain  of  the  so-called 
best  people. 

John  Knight,  publisher  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  put  it  this  way: 

He  has  managed  to  convey  to  the  people  a 
favorable  impression  of  competence  and  self- 
oonfidence  in  his  ability  to  manage  the 
nation  .  .  .  and  has  restored  public  confidence 
In  the  Integrity  of  government  ...  He  con- 
veys the  Impression  of  a  man  who  is  dealing 
fairly  and  frankly  with  the  people. 

Don  Bacon  of  Newhouse  Newspapers 
also  found  the  President  confident  and 
in  good  spirits.  His  administration  has 
Jelled  and  has  "taken  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment firmly  in  hand."  Decisions  of 
late  have  had  a  more  solid  ring.  Matthew 
Storin  of  the  Boston  Globe  feels  the 
President  has  "restored  some  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  national  leadership." 
Storin  and  others  again  brought  up  the 
President's  handling  of  his  news  con. 
ferences  as  the  classic  demonstration  of 
his  deep  knowledge.  Gamett  Homer  of 
the  Washington  Star  said  he  "conveys 
a  sense  of  luiowlng  fully  what  he's  doing 
when  he  makes  a  decision." 

The  Shreveport  Times  said  the  healing 
of  the  Nation,  which  partially  occurred 
in  1969,  is  due  "at  least  in  part  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  strong  moral  and  psycho- 
logical leadership."  Those  who  disagree 
that  things  are  better  off  were  instructed 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  "look  at 
the  Nixon  administration's  first  year,  and 
look  at  the  one  Just  before  it;  anyone 
who  prefers  the  latter  can  have  it.  Under 
President  Nixon,  things  have  changed 
for  the  better."  The  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  also  suggested  a  look  back: 
Consider  how  bad  it  was;  the  constant 
exhortations;  the  violence.  But  now  there 
is  some  rest  for  the  Nation.  Of  course 
there  have  been  mistakes  but  "remem- 
ber how  far  behind  we  were  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  over." 

Ray  McHugh  of  Copley  News  Service 
wrote  that  the  "crisis  and  tension"  that 
gripped  the  Nation  under  L.  B.  J.  have 
subsided,  and  in  good  part  due  to  the 
President's  "very  efficient,  very  business- 
like and  extremely  calm"  leadership. 

Robert  Baskin  of  the  Dallas  News 
echoed  a  familiar  theme:  The  President 
shows  "immense  confidence.  He  acts  like 
a  man  who  is  in  command  fully  and 
knows  it."  Ted  Lewis  of  the  New  Yoric 
Daily  News  agreed  that  the  President  has 
a  firm  grip  on  the  office.  Moreover,  he 
handles  it  "as  if  it  was  one  he  always 
wanted  aiKl  one  that  he  believed  he 
could  succeed  in  with  full  devotion  to 
duty."  Lewis  went  on  to  say  that  Mr. 
Nlxon  "acts  as  if  the  most  responsible 
Job  in  the  world  is  incapable  of  dis- 
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turbing  the  even  tenor  of  his  normal 
ways."  Walter  Trohan.  writing  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  said  the  Nation's  im- 
proved sUtus  Is  reflected  in  the  Presi- 
dent, "who  Is  thoroughly  relaxed  and 
obviously  confident."  Martin  Nolan  of 
the  Boston  Globe  feels  the  President's 
conduct  of  his  news  conference  gives 
him  everv  reason  to  be  confident. 

The  Dallas  News  wrote  that  the  new 
captain  of  the  ship  of  state  has  righted 
the  capsized  craft.  "As  of  now  the  Na- 
tion is  so  vastly  more  at  ease  smd  more 
closely  knit  than  at  any  time  since  the 
first  months  of  L.  B.  J."  The  Texas  paper 
agreed  with  several  journals  that  felt 
much  of  the  President's  success  was  due 
to  his  willingness  to  explain  and  the  care 
he  displayed  in  explaining  his  policies  to 
the  public.  James  Batten  of  Knight 
Newspapers  said  that  "without  question. 
1969  saw  a  cooling  off  of  the  Nation's 
passions,  a  draining  of  vitriol  out  of 
the  national  nervous  system." 

William  R.  Hearst.  Jr..  as  did  many 
others,  said  there  has  been  marked  evi- 
dence of  lowered  voices  and  lessened  ten- 
sions. Much  of  the  Nation's  calm  is 
due  to  Vletnamization  but  Hearst  said 
President  Nixon's  personal  style  is  most 
responsible.  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
said  there  is  "a  refreshing  change  in  the 
national  mood— and  by  and  large  It  is 
the  personal  achievement  of  a  cautious 
executive  and  his  carefully  calculated 
programs.  He  is  sure  of  where  he  is  go- 
ing." John  Carrol!  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
suggested  the  critics  realize  what  was  the 
first  priority  of  the  administration.  It 
was  both  modest  and  ambitious  as  it 
seeks  to  get  us  to  sleep  off  the  traumas 
of  recent  years,  s'ow  the  pace,  lower  the 
decibel  level  and  simultaneously  through 
hard  work.  Uke  "positive  steps  to  restore 
the  public's  faith  in  American  institu- 
tions." 

Reflecting  an  opinion  seen  elsewhere. 
David  Lawrence  wrote  that  'President 
Nixon  has  interpreted  with  a  remarkable 
accuracy  the  mood  of  public  opinion  In 
America."  The  Los  Angeles  Times  said 
"his  low-key  approach  is  in  keeping  with 
the  pubHc  mood."  Similarly  Walter  Tro- 
han. writing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
said.  "President  Nixon  seems  to  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  public  mood" 
Lou  Harris  studied  his  surveys  and  came 
to  the  same  conclusion:  "President 
Nixon  has  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
evoke  from  the  people  a  sustained  posi- 
tive reaction — He  has  established  a  res- 
ervoir of  good  will  has  bought  time  in 
which  to  find  answers  to  Vietnam  and 
Inflation."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
President  Nixon  had  cut  a  'wide  swath 
up  the  middle"  of  American  opinion  as 
he  made  notable  progress  in  healing  the 
Nation. 

Several  evaluations  commented  that 
the  low  voices,  and  the  avoidance  of 
playing  for  the  spectacular  may  have 
caused  the  public  to  miss  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration's domestic  and  foreign 
moves.  Oamett  Horner  said  reform 
measures  do  not  make  headlines,  "but 
they  can  have  long-ranee  effects  of  major 
importance."  The  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle felt  the  budget  cutback  at  DOD; 
SALT:  China  initiatives:  overpopulation 
message  were  some  of  the  steps  taken 


which  did  not  receive  as  much  attention 
as  they  should  have.  On  foreign  policy, 
the  Chronicle  said  the  administration 
was  "quite  masterly  in  its  careful  ap- 
proach." 

Melvin  Whiteleather  wrote  in  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  that  the 
new  U.S.  style  in  foreign  policy 
'•fits  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign 
mood  and  that  gives  it  double  marks  for 
political  astuteness.  The  free  world  has 
regained  enough  strength  and  national 
pride  to  require  partnership  from  us 
rather  than  tutelage.  All  in  all."  con- 
tinued the  Bulletin's  foreign  affairs 
writer,  "under  the  slogan  of  'negotia- 
tion rather  than  confrontation.'  It  has 
not  been  a  bad  first  year.  The  new  crew 
has  changed  the  atmosphere  for  the  bet- 
ter at  home  and  abroad  and  some  thick 
ice  has  either  been  broken  or  cracked." 
Ernest  Furgurson  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  said.  "Judge  President  Nixon's  for- 
eign record  alone.  It  is  impressive.  He 
has  performed  with  high  skill."  Murray 
Marder  of  the  Washington  Post  noted 
1969  was  a  year  free  of  foreign  crises 
Involving  the  United  States. 

Joseph  C.  Harsch  wrote  in  the  Chris- 
tion  Science  Monitor  that  the  President 
has  done  well  where  least  expected — get- 
ting along  with  the  Russians.  Certainly 
he  has  had  some  fortuitous  breaks,  "yet 
it  is  also  true  that  the  dialog  which 
has  picked  up  between  the  two  main 
world  capitals  during  the  year  has  been 
well  handled  at  the  Washington  end." 
Harsch  said  that  not  since  1917  "has 
there  been  such  easy  and  serious  talk" 
between  Moscow  and  Washington. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express  saw  the 
end  of  U.S.  indifference  to  Western  Eu- 
rope as  the  highlight  of  Nixon  foreign 
policy.  Michael  Padev  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
public agreed  as  he  noted  the  United 
States  is  far  better  off  throughout  the 
world  than  a  year  ago — but  the  positive 
results  and  the  better  understanding  are 
most  Important  in  Europe.  '"The  era  of 
negotiations  is  off  to  a  very  good  start." 
L.  Edgar  Prina  in  the  Copley  papers 
wrote  that  the  cross  of  Vietnam  which 
hung  heavy  around  L.  B.  J.'s  neck  has  be- 
come much  lighter  under  Richard  Nix- 
on. Alsop  feels  that  the  setback  given 
to  the  peace  movement  by  President  Nix- 
on has  been  underrated.  The  President 
showed    his    'iron    self-discipline    and 
long-headed  calculation."  He  has.  in  the 
course  of  his  first  year,  "gotten  precisely 
what   he   wanted."   The   President   has 
succeeded   on    the   Vietnam    front    "by 
long    patience,    by    careful    timing,    by 
shrewd  judgment  of  voters'  views  and 
by  hitting  pretty  hard  when  he  thought 
the  right  time  had  come."  James  Mc- 
Cartney   of    Knight    Newspapers    said 
President  Nixon's  big  crisis  in  1969  came 
during  October  and  November.  "But  in 
classic  Nixonesque  form — in  the  way  of 
the    master    counterpuncher — Presidont 
Nixon  has  stood  his  ground  and  fought 
back."  He  retains  his  comeback  touch 
and  is  fully  "brimming  with  a  sense  of 
accomplishment    and    confidence."    He 
called  the  demonstrators'  bluff  In  No- 
vember:   "'You're    for    the    President's 
plan.'  he  said,  'or  you're  for  a  bug-out."  " 
Lou  Harris  called  the  Vietiuun  speech 
"the  singular  success"  of  other  key  vir- 


tuoso performances  at  decisive  moments 
last  year. 

Nick  Thimmesch  of  Newsday  called  it 
"one  of  the  best  'consensus"  speeches  ever 
heard."  Crosby  Noyes  said  the  President 
had  disarmed  his  most  dangerous  oppo- 
sition without  changing  his  main  pol- 
icies. 

Overall,  Thimmesch  found  the  first 
year  showed  a  President  who  was  "low- 
key  and  middle-of-the-road  to  progres- 
sive." Nixon  has  taken  a  centrist  posi- 
tion and  stressed  "a  sense  of  manage- 
ment and  consolidation  In  government." 
William  Theis.  of  the  Hearst  News- 
papers, wrote  that  "the  pragmatic  Pres- 
ident can  find  much  of  his  hope  in  the 
measure  of  his  accomplishments.  It  was 
not  an  insignificant  record." 

Expressing  a  view  similar  to  many 
papers,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  said  tax 
reform  and  the  draft  lottery  may  have 
been  the  only  major  domestic  legislation 
passed,  but  proposals  for  welfare,  reve- 
nue-sharing, mass  transit,  hunger,  air- 
port and  airways  modernization  are  the 
"most  ambitious  programs  ever  to  come 
from  the  White  House  in  those  areas." 
James  Dickinson  of  the  National  Ob- 
server noted  that  administration  critics 
often  charge  there  has  only  been  window 
dressing.  But  there  have  been  "substan- 
tial accomplishments"  in  addition  to  the 
end  of  "crisis  government"  and  foreign 
policy  moves.  Welfare,  mass  transit,  the 
draft  and  passage  of  the  Philadelphia 
plan  through  an  "impressive  show  of  po- 
litical know-how  and  muscle  "  are  all  im- 
pressive efforts  as  the  reduction  of  the 
gap  between  promise  and  delivery.  "Even 
in  defeat,  the  President  displayed  a  re- 
markable flexibility  and  ability  to  put 
the  best  on  setbacks." 

Reg  Murphy  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion challenged  those  who  feel  the  Na- 
tion needs  an  inspirational,  charismatic 
leader.  President  Nixon  has  given  us 
breathing  time.  He  wound  down  the  war; 
promulgated  a  sane  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare  policy  and  pushed  for  tax, 
draft  and  welfare  reform.  Additionally, 
he  has  talked  with  "modulation." 

Looking  at  the  President's  accomplish- 
ments on  Vietnam,  restoring  respect  for 
law  and  order,  tax  reform,  draft,  and 
so  forth,  the  Tampa  Tribune  concluded 
President  Nixon  has  already  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  more  effective  President  than 
either  Ike  or  J.  P.  K.  The  Associated 
Press'  Don  McLeod  said  "the  record 
shows  he  has  systematically  set  about 
implementing  much  of  the  program  he 
outlined  in  the  campaign.  President 
Nixon  is  doing  pretty  much  what  candi- 
date Nixon  said  he  would  do." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  declined  to  join 
the  liberal  critics  who  criticized  the  ac- 
tion at  home.  "If  President  Nixon  fares 
as  well  during  his  second  year,  he  will  be 
extraordinarily  lucky,  skillful,  or  both. " 
Roscoe  Drummond  said  the  score  card 
cannot  be  filled  in  yet  but  there  have 
been  "healthy  beginnings." 

James  Jacobson  wrote  in  the  Birming- 
ham News  that  "the  way  President  Nixon 
Is  hitting  the  ball  has  his  aides  as  con- 
fident as  It  has  his  opponents  unnerved. " 
Jacobson  noted  a  poll  In  North  Carolina 
elving  the  President  81  percent  support. 
Kraft  feels  the  President  has  the  political 
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high  ground  on  the  inflation  issue  and 
Godfrey  Sperling  writes  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  well  aware  of  his  power  and 
see  him  far  more  formidable  for  1972. 
John  Finney  of  the  New  York  Times  says 
the  administration  spent  last  year  pre- 
empting issues  from  the  Democrats  in 
a  shrewd  way.  It  has  now  succeeded  in 
"taking  away  or  neutralizing  every  issue 
that  might  be  exploited  by  the  Demo- 
crats." Vietnam,  pollution,  inflation, 
crime  and.  shrewdest  of  all,  welfare  have 
all  been  siphoned  away.  "Almost  In  des- 
peration, the  Democrats  have  fallen  back 
on  the  nebulous  issue  of  'national 
priorities.'  " 

Mr.  President,  comment  in  the  for- 
eign press  also  has  been  generally  fa- 
vorable toward  the  President's  first  year. 

There  was  widespread  praise  for  Pres- 
ident'Nixons  handling  of  Vietnam. They 
were  also  more  likely  to  focus  on  the 
continuing  crime  rise  than  did  U.S.  first- 
year  evaluations.  The  London  Financial 
Times  stressed  the  President's  preemi- 
nent political  position — a  position  he 
achieved  by  making  the  popular  issues 
his  own  in  a  performance  "little  short 
of  masterful."  Neue  Rhein  Zeitung  of 
Cologne  felt  the  fact  that  the  change 
in  Vietnam  policy  was  achieved  "with- 
out losing  the  confidence  of  the  UjS. 
Asian  allies"  represented  the  most  im- 
portant achievement.  The  independent 
and  prestigious  Corriere  della  Sera  of 
Milan  found  the  Nixon  political  base  "to 
be  very  solid"  and  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  President  Nixon  "has  always  ma- 
neuvered to  occupy  the  center." 

The  London  Times  said  the  President 
was  "beginning  his  second  year  in  a 
much  stronger  position  than  could  have 
been  predicted  a  few  months  ago."  The 
Times  also  said  that  early  expectations 
had  proven  false:  "In  spite  of  the  cau- 
tious facade.  Mr.  Nixon  has  proved  to 
be  a  daring  President."  n  Tempo  of 
Rome  asserted  that  it  is  "a  political  mir- 
acle that  the  United  States  seems  more 
tranquil,  more  confident  that  peace  will 
be  reestablished,  and  more  aware"  of 
problems  ahead.  New  Zealand's  Christ- 
church  Press  declared  that  "President 
Nixon  has  shown  a  keen  sense  of  the 
possible." 

Le  Monde,  in  line  with  other  similar 
expressions,  said  that  major  problems 
remained  unsolved — except  perhaps 
Franco-United  States  relations — but  that 
President  Nixon  had  presided  over  a 
year  of  relative  quiet  in  the  ghettos  and 
"a  certain  diminution  of  student  imrest." 
Aurore  of  Paris  saw  realism  dominating 
the  Nixon  first  year.  Stampa  of  Turin 
said  "the  administration  has  succeeded 
as  the  tranquilizer  the  man  in  the  street 
really  needed." 

Mr.  President,  here  in  Washington  it 
is  often  di£Qcult  to  see  the  forest  because 
of  the  trees.  It  is  those  a  little  removed 
from  direct  contact  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  national  adminis- 
tration who  often  get  the  best  perspec- 
tive. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  view  from  the 
country  overlooking  the  first  Nixon  year 
is  Indeed  an  inspiring  one. 


JOE  EISENHAUER'S  NOTEBOOK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  local 
column  is  a  well-read  staple  of  the 
American  newspaper.  An  example  of  the 
many  fine  columns  providing  entertain- 
ment and  enlightenment  to  millions  of 
readers  is  that  of  Joe  Eisenhauer  of  the 
Frederick,  Md.,  Post.  Mr.  E^isenhauer's 
column  has  appeared  regularly  in  the 
Post  for  many  years  and  is  a  reading  fix- 
ture for  thousands  of  Post  subscribers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  example  of  his  column, 
including  pertinent  comments  on  fathers, 
security,  and  weather  signs,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joe  ESsenhauzh's  Notebook 

"I  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any 
good  therefore  that  I  can  do  .  .  .  let  me  do 
It  now.  For  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

HEAD   or    THE    HOUSXHOLO 

I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  homes 
would  be  happier,  children  would  be  better 
behaved  and  easier  to  live  with,  and  fewer 
wives  would  become  widows  in  their  fifties 
or  sixties.  If  we  would  put  Dad  back  at  the 
bead  of  the  household — where  he  belongs. 

After  all,  isn't  a  home  that  revolves  about 
the  breadwinner  a  more  normal  environ- 
ment for  children  than  a  home  that  re- 
volves around  the  kids  themselves? 

Isn't  It  a  better  place  for  them  to  learn 
obedience,  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  the  necessity  for  contributing 
to  the  family.  Instead  of  always  taking,  and 
giving  nothing  in  return? 

And.  if  Dad  is  bead  man  and  has  the  final 
say  on  Important  decisions,  isn't  a  family 
less  likely  to  have  the  "gimmes"  that  Dad 
has  to  go  in  debt  to  satisfy? 

And  since  women  are  outliving  men.  Isn't 
that  an  indication  that  families  should  make 
a  special  effort  to  pamper  Dad  a  bit  more — 
by  seeing  that  his  rest  comes  before  any- 
thing else,  that  he  may  need  a  vacation  more 
than  the  children  need  summer  camp,  that  If 
there  Is  an  able-bodied  boy  in  the  family.  Dad 
shouldn't  be  pushing  a  lawn  mower? 

Women  were  once  smart  enough  to  put 
enough  value  on  their  husband's  health  and 
happiness  to  see  that  family  life  was  tailored 
to  a  man's  needs. 

But.  somehow.  Dad  got  dethroned  and  the 
kids  became  the  most  important  members  of 
the  family.  Their  demands  and  their  mone- 
tary happiness  became  all  Important.  Since 
that  hasnt  made  for  a  happy  family  life,  why 
not  try  putUng  Dad  back  as  the  head  of  the 
family  and  seeing  If  the  whole  fanUly  isn't 
better  off? 

NAT0BE  OITERS  NO  SECUETTT 

People  who  look  to  governments  for  "se- 
curity," and  administrations  which  glibly 
promise  It.  are  seeking  that  which  never  has 
been  granted  to  human  kind.  Man  was  prom- 
ised his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  where  he  wastes  his  substance  he  will 
want  m  spite  of  all  human  devices  to  render 
It  otherwise.  Nowhere  in  her  system  does  na- 
ture offer  security  to  anyone  or  anything. 
Her  way  is  the  law  of  change  and  succession, 
or  replacement  and  fulfillment;  but  never 
the  unalterable,  the  fixed,  or  the  guaran- 
teed. 

It  Is  defeatism  in  the  Individual  to  seek 
"security"  In  living,  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  function  of  life  itself.  It  was  not  so  that 
the  pioneers  of  this  land  lived,  when  there 
were  few  governments  to  do  things  for  them. 
They  met  the  wilderness  on  its  own  terms. 


and  pushed  It  back.  Men  and  women  worked 
together  to  found  their  hom«s,  raise  their 
children,  and  wrest  a  competence  from  what 
the  land  had  to  offer  them.  They  helped 
one  another.  They  had  time  for  worship,  and 
over  m&n  they  knew  there  was  God. 

Something  happens  to  the  human  entity 
when  "security"  becomes  such  a  constant 
cry  In  men's  throats.  It  Is  a  second-rate 
vision,  a  turning  away  from  the  challenge 
which  Is  life.  To  each  was  given  various  tal- 
ents, but  to  all  the  richness  of  earth  and 
what  it  will  produce.  Society  takes  a  step  In 
the  wrong  direction  when  it  turns  itself  back 
upon  that. 

Our  age  Is  a  pioneering  one,  and  to  each 
Is  offered  widening  chances  oif  development. 
It  ts  a  neglect  of  self -development  to  seek 
security  without  having  earned  It,  to  attempt 
to  reap  without  having  sown.  No  govenunent 
can  produce  what  people  don't  In  themselves 
create. 

SIGNS  or  EAIN 

All  weather  signs  fall  at  times,  but  this 
does  not  indicate  that  the  signs  are  useless, 
but  merely  that  some  other  causes  have  over- 
come these  signs.  Here  are  some  fair  weather 
signs: 

When  the  siui  sets  In  a  sea  of  glory,  that 
iB,  when  the  sunset  sky  Is  red,  you  may  ex- 
pect clear  weather  on  the  morrow. 

Watch  the  smoke  from  your  campflre  or 
chimney.  If  it  rises  high.  It  means  clear 
weather.  The  smoke  also  shows  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  as  will  a  flag. 

A  gray  early  morning,  not  a  heavy  cloudy 
one,  promises  a  fair  day  ahead. 

A  heavy  dew  at  night  is  seldom  followed 
by  rain  the  next  day.  Think  of  It  this  way: 
wet  feet,  dry  head. 

Spiders  are  good  weather  prophets.  If  they 
make  new  webs,  the  weaUier  will  continue 
fine.  If  they  continue  during  a  shower,  the 
weather  will  soon  clear. 

Signs  of  rain : 

If  the  sky  is  red  at  sunrise,  you  may  ex- 
pect several  hard  tempestuous  showers. 

If  there  ts  a  ring  around  the  moon,  do 
not  count  on  continued  fair  weather.  Rain 
Is  likely  In  a  day  or  two. 

When  the  blue  sky  begins  to  bell  itself 
In  a  light  gray  mist,  you  may  know  that  rain 
Is  forming  overhead  and  will  soon  fall. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  white  poplar  show 
their  silver  lining,  look  out  for  rain. 

When  the  campfire  smoke  hangs  low,  or 
Is  driven  to  the  groiuid  by  the  wind,  you 
may  expect  unpleasant  weather. 

A  brilliant  atmosphere  so  clear  It  seems 
to  bring  faraway  objects  quite  near,  betokens 
wet  weather.  The  saying  Is — ^the  farther  the 
sight  the  nearer  the  rain. 

Learn  this  old  rhyme: 

"Evening  red  and  morning  gray 
Sends  the  traveller  on  his  way. 
Evening  gray  and  morning  red 
Brings  down  rain  upon  his  head." 


REFORM  OF  OUR  NATTONAL 
PETROLEUM  POLICIES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  entire  United  States,  have 
been  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
a  product  which,  for  most  of  us,  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity.  I  refer  to  oil — oil 
to  heat  homes,  schools,  and  hospitals,  to 
nm  tractors,  and  to  power  automobiles. 

The  present  system  of  oil  import  quota 
controls  depends  for  its  legal  justifica- 
tion on  the  concept  of  national  security. 
That  Justification  is  used,  in  effect,  to 
exempt  the  oil  industry — one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  prosperous  industries  in 
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the  country — from  the  normal  competi- 
tive market  in  which  all  other  private  in- 
dustries most  function.  Yet.  in  its  elTort 
to  dissuade  President  Nixon  from  ac- 
cepting the  recommendations  which 
have  been  proposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol, the  oil  industry  has  not  addressed 
itself  to  the  national  security  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  outline 
a  few  of  the  worst  examples  of  the  argu- 
ments for  continued  reliance  on  oil  im- 
port quotas  so  that  all  can  see  Just  how 
weak  they  are.  The  one  argimient  that 
has  been  raised  most  frequently  during 
the  last  few  weeks  is  that  any  kind  of 
tariff  plan,  such  as  that  apparently  ap- 
proved by  the  task  force,  must  be  re- 
jected because  It  would  amount  to  "mas- 
sive intervention  in  the  marketplace 
designed  to  establish  Government  con- 
trol over  oil  prices."  Massive  interven- 
tion in  what  marketplace? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  in- 
dustry is  referring  to  the  present  "mar- 
ket" structure  for  oil:   and  that  is,  in 
reality,  no  marketplace  at  all  since  nor- 
mal economics  of  supply  and  demand  do 
not  exist.  Worse  than  that,  the  present 
market  structure  for  oil  is  devoid  of  com- 
petition. State  prorationirig  and  import 
quota   controls   result   in   a   completely 
protected  market,  with  no  competition 
here  at  home,  and  no  competition  from 
potential  foreign  supplies.  The  giant  oil 
firms  have,  in  short,  what  must  seem  to 
them  a  perfect  marketplace — one  with 
an  artificially  high  price  base  and  with 
no   significant    competition    allowed    to 
bring  these  high  prices  down.  This,  then. 
Is  the  marketplace  that  the  oil  industry 
does  not  want  the  Government  to  tam- 
per with.  It  Is  a  restrictive  system  that 
guarantees  the  industry  billions  in  profits 
each  year.  And  consumers  who  bear  the 
exorbitant  oil  prices  have  no  chance  for 
relief.  No  new  competitors  who  might, 
under  ordinary  economic  circumstances 
be  expected  to  win  a  share  of  the  market- 
place by  cutting  prices  are  allowed  entry 
into  this  tight.  Government-controlled 
oil  market. 

In  testifying  before  Senator  Hakt's 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  last  spring  the 
acting  president  of  MicJiigan  State  sum- 
med up  this  so-called  oil  marketplace 
best  when  he  referred  to  it  as  nothing 
less  than  a  Government  sponsored  and 
protected  monopoly. 

Now,  how  would  a  tariff  system  change 
all  this?  As  I  understand  it,  a  very  high 
tariff  would  be  imposed  on  imports  of 
foreign  crude  oil.  After  a  transition 
period,  a  company  wishing  to  import 
could  do  so  by  paying  a  tariff.  In  other 
words,  eissuming  the  tariff  were  not  set 
so  high  as  to  prohibit  imports,  there 
would  be  left  a  small  area  of  competition. 
Again,  I  understand  the  tariff  level  would 
be  very  high — well  over  100  percent  of 
the  f .o.b.  value  of  the  foreign  crude  oil. 
Yet.  even  at  that  level,  an  element  of 
competition  would  be  Introduced  Into  the 
oil  market  because  our  own  domestic 
prices  are  kept  at  such  artificially  high 
levels.  So  we  see  that  the  oil  industry 
fears  not  massive  Intervention  but  the 
slight  touch  of  comi>ecltion  which  would 


be  Introduced  into  the  neatly  ordered 
world  of  oil. 

Still  a  third  argument  against  change 
is  that  the  proposed  tariff  system  will 
so  damage  the  domestic  oil  industry  that 
certain  States'  revenue  from  oil  will  be 
sharply  curbed,  thereby  undermining 
education  and  other  vital  functions  fi- 
nanced by  such  revenue.  Advocates  of 
the  petroleum  status  quo  in  one  Western 
State,  for  example,  have  pointed  out  that 
44  percent  of  State  revenue  comes  from 
the  oil  industry.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
such  a  figure:  I  merely  say  that  it  is 
irrelevant  to  the  national  security  basis 
for  the  present  control  system. 

In  addition.  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
the  main  revenue  that  might  be  reduced 
imder  a  tariff  system  is  the  revenue  from 
very  high  cost,  so-called  stripper  well 
production.  Now.  in  a  Rocky  Mountain 
State  which  produces  some  145  million 
barrels  of  oil  annually,  only  3  percent  is 
produced  by  stripper  wells,  according  to 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America.  It  is  possible  that  the  in- 
efficient stripper  wells  might  be  phased 
out  uiider  a  tariff  program,  but  the  net 
damage  would  be  modest  Indeed.  And  let 
us  consider  the  benefits  to  those  States. 
According  to  a  recent  analysis  submitted 
to  task  force  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
PreE>aredness.   the  cost  of  the  present 
program  for  each  and  every  Wyoming 
citizen  nms  about  $62  per  year  per  per- 
son— the  highest  per  capita  cost  in  the 
country.  Thus,  the  tariff  proposals,  or 
any  other  system  designed  to  reduce  oil 
prices  will  have,  on  balance,  a  positive 
jmpact  on  the  average  citizen  even  in 
oil-producing  States  like  Wyoming.  My 
point  Ls  that  unless  a  majority  of  citi- 
zens in  Wyoming  own  oil  wells,  a  lot 
mr>re  people  from  that  State  are  going 
to  be  helped  than  hurt  by  the  proposed 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  argiwients  that  have  been  made  in 
recent  weeks  by  the  oil  industry.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  bombarded  with 
this  kind  of  irrelevant  material,  but  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  not  be  taken  In 
and  that  he  will  not  give  in  to  such 
emotional  pressures. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this 
to  the  oil  Industry.  The  Industry  has 
pulled  out  all  the  stops  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  a  more  equitable 
and  rational  oU-lmport  program.  If  It 
succeeds  In  preventing  relief,  the  indus- 
try ought  to  know  that  those  of  us  who 
have  fought  this  battle  to  win  lower 
prices  for  our  constituents  will  not  sit 
Idly  by.  There  will  be  new  challenges  to 
the  present  system.  Ultimately,  the  oil 
industry  cannot  win  In  this  fight  The 
public  interest  demands  change  and 
change  will  surely  come. 


responsibilities  recommended  that  the 
United  States  ratify  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide.  As  I  have  mentioned 
previously,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion was  tlie  only  major  body  that  had 
raised  any  objectioris  to  ratification  of 
the  convention — and  these  on  constitu- 
tional groimds. 

You  wUl  be  glad  to  learn,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  ABA  standing  committee  on 
world  order  under  law,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  Nicholas  DeB.  Katzenbach.  has 
unanimously  made  the  same  recom- 
mendation. The  section  of  criminal  law 
is  presently  polling  the  members  of  its 
council,  and  the  council  of  the  section  of 
international  and  comparative  law  will 
meet  and  act  In  Atlanta  prior  to  the  ses- 
sions of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
house  of  delegates,  so  that  those  bodies 
wUl  have  the  advantage  of  the  views  of 
both  of  the  other  sections. 

I  am  hopeful  that  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  ABA  house  of  delegates  at  their 
annual  meeting  this  weekend  of  February 
21  to  urge  approval  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  And  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  act 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


ABA  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
WORLD  ORDER  UNDER  LAW  REC- 
OMMENDS RATIFICATION  OF 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  the  report  of 
the  ABA  section  of  Individual  rights  and 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Monday 
was  Lithuarxlan  Independence  Day.  Over 
700  years  ago  Lithuania  emerged  as  a 
unified  state,  but  In  1795  she  fell  under 
czarlst  domination.  On  February  16. 1918, 
Lithuania  declared  her  Independence 
from  Russia.  Independence  day,  however, 
Is  not  an  occasion  for  Joyous  celebration 
in  Lithuania  for  in  1940  Soviet  troops 
invaded  and  occupied  the  small  repub- 
lic and  today,  30  years  later,  she  remsdns 
a  captive  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuanian  Independence  was  short 
lived,  but  the  Lithuanian  people  have  not 
abandoned  hope.  Active  resistance  has 
been  subdued,  but  proud  Lithuanians 
continue  to  resist  Soviet  domination  pas- 
sively. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  rule  in  Lithuania.  The 
Russian  domination  of  the  Baltic  States 
Is  unconscionable  tyranny:  the  calcu- 
lated and  callous  effort  to  deprive  a  proud 
people  with  a  rich  history  and  cultural 
heritage  of  their  right  to  self-determi- 
nation and  the  free  pursuit  of  their  na- 
tional aspirations  cannot  be  described 
otherwise.  Recognizing  this,  the  U.S. 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  in  1966  urg- 
ing the  President  to  bring  the  focus  of 
world  opinion  upon  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations  of  the  Baltic.  On  the 
occasion  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  it  Is  appropriate  for  us  to  reaffirm 
our  concern  for  these  peoples  that  they 
may  take  heart  from  the  realization  that 
the  free  pe<9les  of  the  world  are  sym- 
pathetic with  their  desire  for  freedom 
and  self-determination. 


THE 


BIG   SOUTH  PORK  OF  THE 
CUMBERLAND  RIVER 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  today 
for  the  first  time  seen  the  maps  and  re- 
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ports  on  the  Big  South  Forte  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  lying  and  being  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Walter  J.  Hickel.  This  re- 
port was  in  response  to  a  provision  of 
law,  section  218  of  the  1968  Rivers  ahd 
Harbors  Act,  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper). 

The  acreages  Involved  in  the  respec- 
tive plans  with  which  the  report  deals 
far  exceed  anything  that  I  had  con- 
templated in  suggestions  and  proposals 
I  had  theretofore  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  park  In  the  gorges 
of  this  stream.  The  plan  for  a  scenic 
river  Involves  the  taking  of  only  9,800 
acres,  which  more  nearly  approximates 
what  I  had  been  thinking  of,  but  for  a 
national  park  the  report  envisions  the 
taking  of  116,800  acres,  possibly  more  if 
private  recreational  areas  on  maps  are 
Included.  A  national  recreation  area 
would  involve  the  taking  of  even  more, 
164,800. 

It  appears  from  the  maps  of  the  re- 
port that  either  of  these  two  larger 
takings  might  Involve  some  tracts  or 
parts  of  tracts  of  tlmberland  owned  by 
a  Tennessee  corporation  in  which  my 
son  and  my  daughter  are  minority  stock- 
holders, each  holding  a  one-eighth  stock 
Interest  In  the  corporation.  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  what  effect  adoption  of 
either  plan  would  have  on  said  property, 
whether  advantageous  or  disadvanta- 
geous. 

Because  of  the  above  circumstances. 
I  feel  It  proper  to  recuse  myself,  and  I 
do  hereby  recuse  myself,  from  any  fur- 
ther participation  In  conferences,  advo- 
cacy, or  votiiig  or  otherwise  participat- 
ing In  the  determination,  pro  or  con,  of 
the  use  of  these  resources.  My  colleagues 
of  House  and  Senate  from  both  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  are  hereby  so  advised. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERATION 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  NORWAY  CONCERNING  CIVIL 
USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for 
Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  wish  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate that  an  amendment  to  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  with  Norway  has 
been  placed  before  the  Joint  Committee 
In  compliance  with  section  123(c)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended. 
That  act  requires  that  such  agreements 
lie  before  the  Joint  Committee  for  a  pe- 
riod of  30  days  while  Congress  Is  In  ses- 
sion before  becoming  effective.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  U*  for  use  as  fuel,  "nie  amend- 
ment to  the  agreement  was  forwarded  to 
the  Joint  Committee  by  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4, 1970.  The  committee  is,  of  course, 
reviewing  this  amendment  at  present. 

Mr.  President.  In  keeping  with  the 
practice  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  In- 
cluding such  agreements  for  cooperation 
otxvi — aaa— Part » 


In  the  Congressional  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation With  Norway  together  with 
supporting  correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Ewbbgt  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  4. 1970. 
Hon.  Chet  HoLirnELD, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States 

Dbae  Mr.  Hold'ieu):  Pursuant  to  Section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter  copies  of  the  following: 

a.  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  "Agree- 
ment for  C!o<^>«?ratlon  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Norway  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy;" 

b.  a  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
amendment;  and 

c.  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission contrlnlng  his  determination  that 
its  performance  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  and  approving  the 
amendment  and  authorizing  Its  execution. 

The  amendment  has  been  negotiated  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Its  purpose 
U  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  uranium 
enriched  in  the  Isotope  U-233  for  use  as  fuel. 
The  propoeed  net  celling  quantity  of  U-233 
which  may  be  so  transferred  to  Norway  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  ten  kilograms. 

As  the  Committee  is  aware,  an  Immediate 
use  of  U-233  as  fuel  under  our  agreement 
with  Norway  will  be  in  connection  with  the 
experimental  program  at  the  Halden  Reactor, 
the  U-233  deriving  from  a  portion  of  the 
Elk  River  core  to  be  reprocessed  at  the  Ital- 
ian PCUT  facility. 

The  amendment  will  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  noUflcaUon  that  it  has  compiled  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  entry  into  force. 
Cordially, 

Glknn  T.  Seaboro, 

Chairman. 

US.  Atomic  Enerot  Commtssiok, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  12.  1969. 
The  PRKsmENT, 
The  White  House. 

Drab  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Norway  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,"  which  has  been  negotiated 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  recommends,  yon  ap- 
prove the  proposed  amendment,  determine 
that  Its  performance  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  authorize 
Its  execution.  The  Department  of  State  sup- 
ports the  Commission's  recommendation. 

The  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  tiranlum  enriched  In  the  isotope 
U-233  (In  addition  to  U-235)  for  use  as  fuel, 
and  the  proposed  net  celUng  quantity  of 
U-333  which  could  be  so  transferred  to  Nor- 


way diiring  the  period  of  the  Ag^reement  for 
Cooperation  would  be  ten  kilograms.  This 
provision  Is  desired  in  connection  with  the 
experimental  program  of  the  Halden  Boiling 
Heavy  Water  Reactor,  built  by  Norway  and 
operated  as  a  project  of  the  European  Nu- 
clear Energy  Agency  of  the  Organl^tlon  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

The  Immediate  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  permit  fuel  elements  containing 
U-233  of  United  States  origin  to  be  test 
Irradiated  in  the  Halden  Reactor.  Under  ar- 
rangements between  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Italian  National  Nu- 
clear Energy  Committee,  fuel  elements  from 
the  United  States'  Elk  River  Reactor  are  to 
be  reprocessed  at  the  experimental  uranla- 
thorta  fuel  cycle  facility  (POUT)  at  Roton- 
della,  Italy.  Part  of  the  U-233  thus  recovered 
Is  to  be  fabricated  into  fuel  elements  for  the 
Halden  Reactor. 

Following  your  approval,  determination, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  be  executed  by  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  United  States  of  America  smd  Norway. 
In  compliance  with  Section  123c  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  this 
amendment  will  be  placed  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Glxnn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C..  September  22.  1969. 
Hon.  GiXNN  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Seaborg:  I  have  reviewed  the 
proposed  Amendment  to  the  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Norway  Concerning  Civil  Usea  of 
Atomic  Energy"  which  you  submitted  for 
my  approval  with  your  letter  of  August  12, 
1969. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  123b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

a.  Approve  the  proposed  Amendment,  and 
determine  that  Its  performance  wlU  pro- 
mote and  wlU  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

b  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
Amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  appro- 
priate authorities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  or  the  United 
States  of  America  and  rta  Government  o* 
Norway  Concerning  Civn.  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Norway, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  "Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Norway  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy"  signed  at  Washington  on 
May  4,  1967  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation") , 
Agree  as  follows: 

arttclx  I 
Article  vm  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"L.  As  may  be  agreed,  the  Commission  will 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  Norway  or  to 
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authorized  peraons  under  Its  jurisdiction 
uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-233  for  use 
as  fuel  In  reactors  and  reactor  experiments. 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  each  transfer 
shall  be  agreed  upon  In  advance.  It  being 
understood  that  the  quantity  of  17-233  con- 
tained In  uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope 
U-233  transferred  to  Norway  under  this 
Article  during  the  period  of  this  Agreement 
shall  not  exceed  a  net  amount  of  10  kilograms. 
The  net  amount  of  U-233  shall  be  the  gross 
quantity  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
Norway  or  authorized  persons  under  Its  Juris- 
diction less  the  quantity  which  has  been 
returned  to  the  United  States  of  America  or 
transferred  to  any  other  nation  or  group  of 
nations  with  the  agreement  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  ptir- 
suant  to  this  Agreement."  , 

ABTICLSn 

This   Amendment  shall   enter   Into   force 
on  the  date  on  which  each  Oovemment  sba'.I 


have  received  from  the  other  Oovemment 
written  notlflcaUon  that  It  has  compiled 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  Into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  dul- 
authorized,  have  signed   this  Amendment. 

Done   a*    Washington.   In   duplicate,    this 
twenty-third  day  of  December.   \99d. 

For  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  State? 
of  America: 

KUacABrr   Jot    Tubktts, 
Deputy    AasUtant    Secretary    for    Euro- 
pean Affairs.  Department  of  State. 
Olbmn  T.  Sxabobo. 
Chairman.  VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
For  the  Oovemment  of  Norway: 

Aam  OtTNNVo. 
Ambassador  E.  and  P.  Embassy  of  Sorway. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

Pa»«a«»  h.  Thomas. 


IMPACT  AID  COMPARISONS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  received  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion a  table  which  I  had  asked  be  pre- 
pared contrasting  the  Impacted  area  aid 
received  under  Public  Law  874  which 
would  be  received  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts under  the  vetoed  H.R.  13111,  the 
April  HEW  budget  figures  and  the  "com- 
promise" amount  contained  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1970,  estimates.  I  know  It  can 
be  helpful  to  my  colleagues  and  of  In- 
terest to  their  constituents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


IMPACTED  AREA  AID,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970.  BY  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRia— 
EXCLUDES  SEaiON  6  PAYMENTS  FOR  FEDERALLY  OPERATED  SCHOOLS 

IMPACTED  AREA  AID.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Stjtt  and  dhtrct 


HEW 
budgtl 


Cenliftnes 
airttmtnt 


Alabama: 
lit.. 
2d  . 
3d  .. 
4th.. 
5»h.. 
7th.. 


S64.»0 
I((.53( 
235. 067 
101.067 
6.917 


(th... 

6(h.  and  part  of  4  Md  S. 

suit  total  


262. 547 


$814,360 
1.246.  I4( 
1,81(.570 
1.262.254 
142, 926 

3.674.740 
201.579 


Alaska: 

Atlarie 14.964.116 


Pitsidtnt's 

Fab  2.  1970, 

proposal 


}4(4,640 

779.(26 

1.253.634 

751.7(5 

(2.(62 

160.325 

2.436.73( 

111.9M 


09.026        9.449.1(2  (.0(1.79( 


17. 225.  (11         17.0M.6SI 


Atizona: 

1st                

281.011 

979.932 
4,666,429 

4.075.(17 
1.022.593 

684.910 

2d                                     

2.005.1(2 

3,631,285 

3d                       

3.(52.186 

4, 192, 144 

Part  of  1st  and  M 

546.(46 

841.526 

Stalstolal      

6.6(5.225 

10.744.771 

9.349.8(4 

Arkansas: 

Ist 

2d 

3d      

341.012 

595.946 

12.245 

423.752 

1.601,752 

557.553 

622.414 

403.917 

1,189,656 

304,413 

41*..       

12.581 

348.754 

SUIs  total 

961.784 

3.206.471 

2.246.740 

Calitarnia: 

1st 

978.801 

2.434.470 
2,701.479 
6.449.654 
5.438,712 
1.971.047 

289.428 
1. Ml, 602 
1,333.916 
1.752.954 

764.292 
4. 516. 543 
7.644.946 
2.147.636 
1.476,537 

961.556 

40,281 

2.981.041 

345.017 
81. 714 

723.202 

507. 147 

341.799 
1.405.144 

400.665 
(6.112 
1.903.151 
5,  347,  534 
1,7(5,346 
6,(52.7(2 
1.072.942 
3.322.795 
2.627.370 

346.966 
31.302 

4.(41.607 

425.619 

270,  7(( 

2O,60( 

7. 024, 299 
410, 516 

1.852.600 

2d 

3d              

551.152 

1,065,110 

1,906.067 
4.176,120 

4tti              

3,334.145 

4, 703,  303 

5th  and  (lb       

(26,410 

1.523.423 

7th      

160.793 

Mh      .            

(47. 746 

1.124,763 

9th 

lOt* .-. 

15.613 

230.179 

748.(70 
l,a((.951 

llih                   

5.7(6 

427,498 

12t» 

2.(10.131 

3.915.016 

nth 

2.650.171 

5.727.60( 

Uth 

102.528 

1. 244,  394 

151*                    

(39,6(4 

16th 

46(1444 

764.416 

17t» 

22.37( 

imi 

2.849.183 

3.090.154 

19III                    

191.676 

20111 

45.396 

23d                                        

401.779 

24tlt              

2(1, 7a 

25lh : 

iai 

215^074 

27tll 

2(tll 

31st 

32d 

33d 

34tll 

35t* 

3Slb          

21.828 

3,701 

3.4B 

TI0.115 

1.496.508 

(.951 

1.6«9,711 

282.015 

(15. 542 

224.444 

49. 574 

1.437.363 
3. 719. 101 
1.044.907 
4,939,507 
742.012 
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3(th  ....             

18.217 

818.576 

1.976,244 
1.912,956 

Ist  and  6th  (ports  oO 

26.553 

206,036 

35lh.  36th.  37th  (ports  if) 

4.853 

19,  (1( 

1301.  17th.  20lh,  21st.  22d.  2401.  aw 
throolh  31st  (parts  oO 

1Mb 

499.469 

2.828.405 

7th  (th  and  9lh  (ports  of)    

238.456 

ISth  and  IMh  (ports  oO 

9th  and  lOVi  (ports  oO 

36th  and  37th  (parts  on 

34th  and  35th  (parts  ol) 

;ii;r.""2.342.ii2' 

2.285 

154.757 
54.  ((8 

5. 073,  444 
229.206 

Slits  iod  district 


Prssidint's 

HEW       Conloronc*       Fib.  2,  1970. 

b«id|ot        a(riimint  proposal 


19th  and  20th (parts oO. H.647  J116.365  $68,970 

17th,  21il,  23d.  23d.  and  32d.„ 45.277  25,154 

17th  and  31$t 36.563  21,424 

17th  and  2(th 319.817  177.676 

nhand9lb 923  1.393.593  774,629 

7thand8tk 63,412  1,424,537  823.115 

Stato  total 24.(23.797  87.656,673  62.009,318 

C^lofado: 

2d       152.443  4.614.745  2.6((.381 

3d'  2,466.772  (.756.(65  6.3(7.377 

4tb 510.380  1.743.946  1.238.385 

Stato  total 3.129.595  15.115.556  10.314.143 

Coonoctxiit:  _    „ 

in 196.392  109.106 

M 1.396.159  2.324.690  1,989.570 

3d 15.828  641.3(1  364.235 

41b  196.323  109.068 

5lb  «.942  254.879  145.069 

6th 205.135  113.963 

Stalotetri  1. 416.929  3. (I (.(00  2,(31.011 

Dola«ir«    Atlarii _ 9.477  (58.524  537.755 

District  ol  ColombM 295. ai  6.354.466  3.677.999 


lit 1.436.230  5.471.986  4.flK,75S 

2d 101.311  768,323  520,030 

3d      445,636  2,237,036  1,465.613 

4tb 550.145  305,636 

Sih 1.011.447  6.624.(14  3,791.515 

Mb 352,933  1.145.(5(  (13.053 

Mb 1.323  601.907  335.053 

Mb 31.783  42  162  39.314 

lOlb 17.216  85,816  56,283 

12th 734,670  1,000,743  923,303 

11th  and  ports  ol  121b 593,960  1,4a,  151  1,103.508 

SUta  total 4.726.506  19.976,941  13.446.063 

f5i 251.621  1.032.100  686.660 

2d    405,905  924.622  711.243 

3d 244,338  3,913.279  2,550,682 

4th 596.(39  331,577 

6lh 57.607  1.360,(43  7(4.(27 

7th 9.932  2.411.645  1.357,379 

(th 1(3.(49  7a,641  497,(33 

9tb 197.(53  109, 91( 

lOlb 143.027  1.796,779  1.104,(44 

4th  and  5tb  (ports  iO 36.419  1,397,644  794.67( 

Stato  total 

Hawsn:  At  lorflo 

Idaho: 

Isl 

2d 

SUto  totri 

IINnors: 

4th 101.904  56,613 

lOtb 4.093  207,262  117.190 

12tb 1.748,040  2.((1.02(  2.474.5(( 

13tb 214.270  3.((0.((3  2.263.1(0 

14tb 13.424  644.415  356.435 

151b 161.(19  (9.(9( 

161b W.B7  ia.912  (9.3(7 

ITtb Ilia  (((,37(  511.903 

Iftk.... ........................ ........  o,  413  6. 4W  6,  S43 

19tb 7.8(9  589.283  331.312 

20tb 63.103  35.057 

21st 13,(H  268.550  153.331 


1.312,698 

14, 380. 245 

8.929.641 

5.891.613 

11.134.560 

9.131.673 

735.391 
278.  la 

1.812.220 
1.354.795 

1.396.662 
892.320 

1.013.539 

3.167.015 

2.288.982 
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Stato  and  district 


HEW 
budgit 


Conleritici 
agroimant 


Prosident's, 

Fib.  2, 1970, 

proposal 


Illinois— Gontinuid 

22d \ $1,222,724 


23d 

24lh 

14th  &  17th  (part  oQ. 


StatitoUl. 


Indiana: 
S(b.. 
Mb.. 
7tb.. 
Mb.. 
Mb.. 
Iltb. 


SUti  total. 


Iowa: 


Ist. 
M.. 


Mb. 
Mb. 
71b. 


State  total. 


Kansas: 
1st. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4tb. 
Mb. 


Stato  toUI. 


Kentucky: 
Ist... 
2d.... 
3d.... 


Mb 

Mh 

Ttb 

Stati  total. 


923.729 
8.531 


$1. 927. 891 

204. 193 

2.424.989 

654.857 


688.356 


56.282 

3.972 

35. 177 

135.896 


996, 836 
329. 340 
428. 778 
344.901 
1.594.822 
1.169.874 


919.683    4.864.551 


Louisiana: 
Ist... 
2d  .. 
41b.. 


Mb 
lstan"d2d'(pa'rto6. 


StatitoUl. 


1st. 
2d.. 


Stati  total. 


Maryland: 

Ist 

2d 

Mb  

Mbl" 

Mh 

6th  and  8th  (part  oO- 

3d.  4th  and  7th  

Island  3d  (part  oO-. 


SUtttoUI. 


Massachusatb: 

lit 

U 

u. 


m. 


\m 

im 

12th 

Part  ot  5th  and  7fh 

9th.  and  part  ol  8  and  11. 
10th  and  12th  (part  eO... 

4th  and  Sth(partoO 

1st  and  2d  (part  oO 


Steli  total. 


Michi(an: 
2d... 
3d... 


Mb.. 
lOlb. 
Iltb. 
12lh. 
16tb. 


1st,  13tb.  14tb.  17lb  and  part  ol  1  *n  I 
Stato  total 


12. 


40,990 


22.891 
33.005 

42,655' 


1,241.609 
22.996 
36.172 
807. 059 
448, 978 
275.248 
214,401 


138.941    3.046.463 


7,280 

2,588.823 

62.064 

0 

946.984 


73.054 
4.711.365 
1.225.477 
1.742.509 
2.363,824 


45.688 

9,267 

992 

0 

6.620 

20. 857 

2,317 


861.542 

949.648 

1,881,852 

57,060 

188.663 

675,352 

6.405 


662 

0 

453.250 

2.6a 

103.296 

45.358 


88.349 
287.395 

1,525.177 
292, 162 

1.105.331 
575.088 


605.214         3.873.502 


441.789 
1.182.396 


1.383.660 
1.650.672 


542.979 

593. 313 

700, 187 

227,  554 

82,  ai 

0 

49. 281 

1.025.610 


1.554,799 
1.767.069 
12,329.134 
1.325,4a 
7,107,296 
498.646 
2,758,251 
2.912.911 


5,825 

1,336,591 

1,338.941 

628 

212.950 

10.558 

1.562 

36.137 

20,711 

150.029 

1,608,353 

0 

5,863 

0 

2.111 

0 


1.018.704 

2,241,999 

2,160.977 

732, 284 

1.841.260 

839,963 

1,043.095 

271.442 

416.695 

985,160 

2.798.078 

60.416 

689,531 

5.115 

33, 267 

5,092 


10.791 

137.  ns 

5.036 

4.676 

693. 188 

1,544,291 

563.197 

14.830 

0 


22.662 

3BOt  o^D 

40.145 

74.624 

820.472 

1.918.084 

1.056,130 

21.623 

801,153 


2,973.784         5,321.779 


$l,727,a2 

138.571 

1.866.132 

368,075 


4.191.607       15,053,951         10,587,997 


897.974 
172.499 
258. 284 
193,  596 
903,599 
717.877 


3. 143. 829 


716.737 
12,775 
31.541 
464.869 
249, 432 
173.942 
119.111 


1,768,407 


21.554 

3.624.114 

727.602 

970.374 

1,818,936 


3,605,171   10,116,229    7.162,580 


464,831 

605.153 

1.045.968 

31.700 

81,690 

385,623 

4,717 


85.741    4.620.522 


2.619,682 


49.413 
159.664 
1,073,945 
173,486 
680,311 
342. 172 


2.478.991 


1,020,081 
1,509,735 


1,624.185    3.034.332    2.529.816 


1.135,265 
1,278,361 
7,346,824 

850,136 
3,989,728 

277, 025 
1.557,002 
2.131.089 


3.221.385   30,253.554    18,565,430 


568,857 

1,928.645 

1.873,701 

411,787 

1.129,392 

471,923 

580,278 

168,869 

249. 043 

629.315 

2,358.658 

33.564 

386.004 

2.811 

19.536 

2.829 


4,730.259   15.143,078    10.815.242 


17.985 
383.824 

24.820 

43.795 

798,  oa 

1.769.920 

889.022 

19.427 
445,085 


4.391,924 


State  and  district 


HEW 
budget 


Conterence 
agreement 


Minnesota: 

1st 0 

2d $8,976 

3d 0 

4th 0 

5th 47.502 

6th              36,655 

7th 470,534 

8th 372,539 

Slate  total - 936.206 

Mississippi: 

1st                                363,902 

3d 4.966 

4th: 99.656 

5fh. 653,224 

SUtetoUl 1.121.7a 

Missouri: 

1st 0 

2d                                                  35.436 

4th::::::::::::::::::: 885,471 

5th 0 

6th -  1. 131 

7th , 8,578 

Sth                                      •    1,083,678 

9th:::::::::::::::::: 3.971 

lOth 9.885 

Isl.  2d  and  9th  (part  oO ,  „,? 

3d  and  partol  1st 3.015 

State  total 2, 031. 165 

1st                                                        .  ...  1,184,127 

2d.'.:::::::::::::::::::::::::.: 2.161.190 

SUtetoUl 3, 345. 317 

Nebraska:  ,,,,,- 

Ist        247.229 

2d 2,210,883 

3d::::::::::::::::..:: 188.963 

SUUtoUl -  2.647,075 

N«Y4<1«:  ,  .,„  ,„, 

At  large -  1,430,693 

New  Hampshire: 

2d^;:.v;;;:":::::::::::::::: 2,919 

state  total 837,945 

'*•^J,^''^                                        13,966 

2d M-OOS 

3d;:::::::::::::::::::: 729.»3 

4th „      0 

5th               55,721 

6th      "                           2,655,362 

13th 57,462 

3d  and  6th  (part  of) m 0 

1st  and  Sth  (part  of) «« 

10th  and  11th » 

state  toUl -  3.538,911 

"•-."."'"^  1,782,203 

2d :::::::::::::::.:.:.  3,940.526 

Miirge::::::.:.: 939,278 

SUtetoUl -  6.662,007 

'*«Vs?"'-                                        «7,906 

2d ::::::... 13.189 

4«i::::::::::-:: 344,644 

f?Jii :-:::::::::::::::::::::::  5.930 

27S : 604.103 

jglR 1.670 

MIR::::::::::::::::::: "."g 

??S ':"::::::::::::::::::  1.085,154 

32d .".'.:::::::::::::: 687,619 

iJS--- :::::::::::::::::::::  n6.365 

35II::: ::::::::: iw"* 

38th " 

40th                                286, 739 

2d,  4"tha"nd'5th"(Mrtol) ^"•*^ll 

2d  and  4th  (part  of) g 

6th  through  14th  and  i6th'ttmKi'gh  24*:::::  1. 091. 598 

Island  2d  (part  of) - ^ 

SUtetoUl <.  971. 836 


$120,683 
11,109 
865.391 
917.  501 
464.389 
192,048 
580,  524 
799,672 


3,951.317 


496.633 

117.698 

222.883 

2.222.867 


3.033.081 


119.427 

1.012.753 

4,407.240 

431,344 

444,679 

386, 279 

1,613,740 

246.345 

67. 768 

156,747 

936. 149 


9,822.471 


2.110.846 
2,806,588 


4,917,434 


5a.513 

3,990,303 

889.695 


5,408,511 


4,156,893 


2,142,341 
273.647 


2,415,' 


1,149,704 
564.662 

3, 176, 564 
633,995 
744,895 

5,449.935 

114,952 

31,502 

57,957 

140,041 


12.064.207 


4,819.568 

6,233,4a 

899.133 
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proposal 


2,400,779 

499,334 

380,584 

77,465 

54,490 

1.431,155 
61,258 

1,229.863 
573, 323 

1.3a,  453 

1,959,354 
505,858 
288,883 
396,614 
128,905 
354.776 
164.647 
30,550 
166.114 

5.580.699 
786.904 


North  Carolina: 

1st 

3d 

5th 

7th 


582,702 

628.723 

13.905 

177, 128 


1.36a  243 

2,483.310 

91.924 

3,097,879 


$67,045 
10,658 
aO,  773 
509,721 
281.744 
125.691 
560,206 
630,  529 


2,666.367 


442,858 

67,871 

173,653 

1,607,912 


2.292,294 


66.3a 

580. 359 

2,893.112 

66.725 

247.609 

220. 377 

1,454,723 

138.842 

42. 180 

87.082 
521.590 


6,318.947 


1.788,298 
2.643.924 


4,432,222 


428,343 

3.343,564 

577, 199 


4,349,106 


3,024.792 


1.613.399 
153.485 


1.766.884 


647,139 

326,701 

2, 129, 552 

352,220 

443.661 

4,406,902 

92,593 

17,502 

32,599 

77,800 


8.526.669 


3.568,684 

5,558,837 

969,157 


11,952,149         10,096,678 


1,556,683 

337,  oa 

383.757 

43,036 

36.326 

1,060.653 

40.504 

714,077 

318. 512 

1,292,966 

1,432,339 

281,031 

218,672 

276, 158 

72, 658 

340,467 

16a  182 

33,944 

92,285 

3. 6a.  187 

437. 169 


18, 42a  008         12.774.659 


1.091.937 

1.861.992 

58.021 

2.439.643 
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IMTACnD  AREA  AID.  nSCAL  YEAR  1970— CoMiiHNd 


SUU  ind  diUrict 


HEW 

kHdiil 


Conldtoc* 


Ftb  2.  1970. 
prapesal 


901 


Suit  tnd  district 


T«nN«isM- 


im.: ;:;;.;;. ...:;:"::;i;'.;'.".l!.'--      96.»5i  319.4*4  226.«m 

state  leUI 1.M1.640  7.5>ai7431  V  796. 776 

""^r-^ 1.600.3U  l.iM.267  1.716. 

u.:::..\"..'.^ 1.325.114  1.416.599  1.449. 

StMtoM 2.926.  iM~  3.110.166  3.196.729 

°*"irt                                                                          14.314  7.952 

M ' 63.487  35,270 

3d :":;:"::i:i::...ii ^ ««.o»  2.970,439  1.917.71? 

«« ...       ^ 45.599  25.333 

M :".:....."...  .' 662  27.262  15.467 

(Ik .::. ! 13.242  502.615  266.207 

Tin :i 46.006  1.995.386  1.154.625 

sS ....                  496  66.416  37.145 

ion " .'                                     W2  351.149  195.578 

Um 8.276  132.833  23.835 

\m ■.""II.:.;...; 5.964  540.570  M3.296 

IM , 124.680  69.267 

1401 , 273.221  152.699 

IMi ■                  ....; 276.375  153.542 

17tli 662  539.486  300.045 

Ifm ! 26.397  8.277 

2M , 792.003  440.001 

24lh , 1.967  852.195  474.435 

20»."22d."i'iid23d(pwtoO 313.562  174.212 

12th.ndl5tl.(p.rtol)..      ] 479.242  2.497.706  1.627.233 

lit  iBd  2d  (p»rt  of) 131.964 73.313 

Stat*  total 1.237.564  12.537.W9  7.477.461 

Tst                           29.620  1.752.634  965.991 

2d 742.C4  1.482.480  1.162.236 

3d .'  ■".■...            176.551  1.003.744  631.044 

4|k ....        1.908.734  4.631,006  3.714.258 

5lil .".  .' 44.690  2.673.818  1.506.109 

en ■  '.      . 504.790  1.161.622  693.999 

4t»iVmJ  StiiCpWtoO 168.310  2.030.339  1.714.231 

SUt*  total 

Orefon: 

iJt 

2d 

3d 

4tli 

Stato  total 

Pennsyhania; 

tttt 56.369  31.316 

Ttll"" 4- 41S.«2  Z»M6 

8tk        4.210  867.823  333.396 

9tk                                    192.942  107.190 

ion -* 332.894  164.941 

lin 244,434  135.797 

Ijn 801.957  Ui.i3l 

13n 245.356  145.375 

IStt 64.580  161.687  122.115 

lin"                  25.948  450.576  263.293 

17n"" 390.477  220.286 

im      16.175  31.807  26.757 

IM        47.906  936.140  544.031 

23d    ■             32.265  17.925 

2Sn '      23,817  13.231 

27»  ■   ;: -. tW  238.458  133.878 

14th.  20th.  and  27th  (part aO 724.026  402.236 

6n»nd  13th  (part  oO '«.M2  41.495 

li»-5lh  (part  oO      »•»  4.013.339  2.406.071 

16th  and  17th (part  oO 42.572  23.651 

StatatobI  

Rhoda  Island: 

1st 

2d  

lit  and  2d  (part  oO 

Stata  total 

South  Carolina; 

lit. 1,394.515  4.897.194  3.575.406 

2d , 75,485  2,068.529  1.186.923 

3d 12.250  97  826  42,543 

4n  «5.965  47.758 

SMi 376.106  580.601  510.609 

Sdi 52.310  171.185  121,257 

Stata  total 

South  Dakota: 

1st 

2d _ 

Stata  total 

**TSir.' 12.560  624.105  353.013 

M„ 5.966  1.167.906  669.912 


3.595.119 

14.735.643 

10.6a9.8H 

265.617 
699.686 

29.136 
116. 0Z3 

469.326 

1.876.958 

600.174 

66aiW 

393.676 

1.400.142 
347.997 
537.470 

1.112.734 

3.606.566 

2.679.265 

616,  W 

10.276,725 

S.  629. 125 

877.802 

1.863.520 

1.945.796 

229.947 

1,475,805 

681.289 

1,434.800 

127.746 

1.569,091 

4,039.275 

3.031353 

1.910.666 

7.901.300 

5.464.496 

206.713 

547. 059 
3.445.756 

401.277 

2.578.523 

3. 091. 403 

2  767  236 

3.992.615 

3.496  660 

5n 

6n 

7n 

8n 

7th  and  8lh  (part  aO.^ 


Stat*  tetal 


■aias: 

in 

u. 

M 

4n 

5n 

6n 

7n 

8n 

9n 

ion 

111*.. 

i2n 

i3n 

un 

i5n 

16tll 

17tll 

i8n 

19tli 

2on 

21*1 

22d 

23d 

3d.  Sill.  6lii  and  I3lii  (part  aO- 

7th.  8n.  and  22d 

20th.21$t.23d 


Stato  total. 


Utah 


1st. 
2d. 


Stato  total. 


Varment:  Atlarsa. 


1st. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4n. 
5n. 
6111. 
7tt. 


lOI*..        .. 

Stato  totai. 

Washinfton: 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4n 

5n 

6tll 

7«l 


Stato  total. 

Wast  Virgiflia: 

2d 

3d 

4» 


Stata  total. 


2d. 

3d 

7111 

6th 

10th 

4th.  5th  and  9tll. 


SUt*  total. 


February  18,  1970 


HEW 
budiot 


Prosidant's 
Conlaranca  Fob.  2.  1970. 
aicaamant  proposal 


3&-. 


323 
S73 


662 

11, 9U 
337.060 


$460,069 
1.610.985 
393.027 
1.169.751 
276. 9«3 
477.049 
831.047 
896.966 


•n.OS*    7.901.907 


3S.42S 
4.U3 

17,877 
103.942 

aiMi 


343.993 

126.655 
364.850 

460.350 

176.  797 

64,425 

091.504 

690.965 

183.853 

132.764 

144.683 

241.024 

7.946 

103.958 

4.966 

662 

,292,563 


1.776,003 

77,484 

581, 792 

568,586 

97.435 

296.847 

2.949 

21.602 

845.347 

1.092.962 

3.118.634 

4. 28'.  809 

1.558.081 

1.242.845 

244.  342 

3.873.140 

1.733.901 

560.430 

347.585 

1.287.095 

946.574 

582.687 

1.214,979 

528,008 

475.715 

7.970.764 


3.661 


1,750.916 

1.382.818 

15.891 

496.940 


14.565 

4.635 

77,624 


452.321 


159.132 


7,947.976 

5.633.250 

945.088 

2.290.668 

70. 172 

677.498 

72.703 

2. 553. 083 

483.909 

17.713,831 


59,245 

737,  734 
161,675 
660,961 

905,  on 

2.046.697 
46.397 


975.396 
1.864.133 

916.483 
2.118.052 
1,659.282 
6.177.149 

649.271 


234,796 
37,616 
49.690 
11.419 

173.978 
7.766 


614.825 
879.216 
129.445 
123.  755 
260.461 
443.626 


515.465    2,451.326 


Wyomini:  At  lar|t 1.2f2.a0 

Guam 

PuartoRico 

Vir|in  Islands 


1.964,136 


1,4(5,677         2.350.553 


353.336 


26,560 


Proirjm  total 187,000,000 

Roundad 


505. 000, 000 


S256, 253 

1.160.125 
218.348 
639.399 
157,906 
2J9. 051 
660.293 
499.436 


4.913.736 


1.164.973 

36.581 

332. 155 

381.748 

55.786 

164.914 

1.638 

12.001 

496.586 

779. 197 

2.396.617 

2.602.960 

1. 176. 360 

785.  553 

173,319 

2.697.495 

1,367.563 

403.842 

259.487 

850.456 

643.75* 

327.687 

824.388 

295.821 

264.616 

5.946.520 


7.619.146 

35^329.596 

24.442.017 

987.277 

6.039.462 
2. 228. 392 

4.025.976 

257. 578 

1.470.964 

1.244.855 

6.267.654 

5.496.940 

95.663 


5.602,027 

3. 863. 803 

532,994 

1.522.062 

38.894 

383.668 

42.708 

1.473,051 

268,837 

11.301,311 


4.197,710       36.3(6.179        25.029.355 


571,507 

1,417.150 
592. 753 
1,518.152 
1.426,562 
4,647,406 
390,284 


4,719,(06 

14,3(1,76( 

10.563.814 

20.191 

362.182 
80.601 
166. 120 

211.305 

662 

45.109 

331 

92,453 

21. 164 

606.903 

3a.  867 

456.9(6 

572. 407 
96.858 

74.461 
231.685 
250. 342 


1,684.719 


1.746,402 


2,036.700 


196.297 


31, 743 


Grand  toUl 1M.3M.1(2     554.737.(00       3(2.394,1(2 


Fadofil  schools (soc. 6) 32,605.616       32.60S.61(         32.605.818 


587.343.616       425.000,000 
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CX)NCLU8ION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  the  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPK^ER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott).  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  stated 
purpose  of  the  Stennls  sonendment  pre- 
sents most  of  us  with  a  dilemma:  how 
can  we  oppose  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation and  not  support  a  proposal  which 
says,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  it  is  designed 
to  end  school  segregation  in  all  parts 
of  the  country? 

I  have  concluded  that  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment  for  two  reasons:  One.  It 
would  not  end  racial  isolation  and  con- 
tribute to  equal  opportunity  for  quality 
education;  and  two,  it  would  retard  the 
implementation  of  the  decisi(His  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  courts  in 
school  desegregation  cases. 

In  short,  it  will  not  end  de  facto  segre- 
gation in  the  North.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  it  will  ease  up  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  guidelines  In  the 
South. 

It  is  true  that  the  courts  are  requiring 
that  communities  which  have  practiced 
deliberate,  de  jure  patterns  of  sch(x>l 
segregation  provide  more  than  token  evi- 
dence of  an  end  to  such  segregation.  They 
su'e  being  required  to  do  so  because  they 
have  spent  almost  16  years  trying  to 
avoid  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  degree  of  supervision  being  ex- 


ercised by  the  courts  in  an  attempt  to 
insure  compliance  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. 

It  Is  also  true  that  segregation  can  re- 
sult from  causes  other  than  formal,  seg- 
regated school  systems.  It  can  be  the 
prcxluct  of  segregated  housing  patterns, 
and  it  can  be  the  product  of  growth  pat- 
terns and  land  use  controk  in  large  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas  wnere  lower  mid- 
dle and  middle  income  whites  have  moved 
into  suburban  areas,  leaving  an  increas- 
ing number  of  poor  blacks  in  the  central 
cities.  The  racial  isolation  and  unequal 
educational  opix)rtunities  which  result 
from  those  patterns  need  to  be  over- 
come— must  be  overcome. 

But  the  Stennis  sunendment  would  not 
remedy  that  problem  any  more  than  it 
would  remedy  de  jure  segregation,  where- 
ever  it  exists.  The  Stennis  amendment 
would  dilute  the  enforcement  of  cases 
against  school  districts  practicing  delib- 
erate patterns  of  segregation  and  it  would 
load  the  courts  with  the  difficulty  of  in- 
terpreting a  vague  and  indirect  amend- 
ment to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It 
would  provide  no  resources  for  a  remedy 
to  the  patterns  of  unequal  educational 
opportunity  which  concern  this  Senator. 
The  courts  alone  cannot  provide  the  rem- 
edy. Only  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  can  make  the  resources  available. 
The  issue  before  us  is  not  really  the 
busing  of  children.  Several  years  ago  it 
was   estimated   that   15   million   public 
school  children — about  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  school  enrollment — trav- 
eled to  school  on  buses.  Parents  do  not 
ordinarily  mind  sending  their  children 
to  school  on  buses  so  long  as  the  schools 
provide  a  g(xxl  education.  It  is  what  is 
at  the  end  of  the  bus  ride  that  counts. 

Nor  is  the  issue  really  the  legal  dif- 
ference between  de  facto  and  de  jure 
segregation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  segregation  is  harmful  to 
children — black  and  white — whatever  its 
source  may  be,  whether  it  is  compelled 
by  law  or  arises  without  the  deliberate 
intent  of  public  officials. 

The  real  problem  is  how  to  deal  with 
the  racial  isolation  of  children  when  it 
exists  on  a  massive  urban  scale.  In  many 
cities  in  the  urban  North — Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia, St.  Louis,  among  others — the 
racial  concentration  of  pupils  is  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  inte- 
gration within  the  confines  of  the  city. 
The  Stennis  amendment  vrill  not  help 
these  situations  one  bit.  Nor  can  we  trust 
that  the  courts  will  solve  the  situation, 
because  the  courts  have  not  yet  come  to 
grips  with  segregation  on  a  metropolitan 
scale  and  they  cannot  offer  the  resources 
and  assistance  that  school  officials  need 
to  solve  the  problem. 

This,  I  must  emphasize,  is  not  a  North- 
South  problem.  It  has  not  been  solved  in 
Atlanta  or  New  Orleans  or  Houston  any 
more  than  it  has  been  solved  In  Chicago. 
That  is  why  we  need  not  a  Stennis 
amendment  based  on  mutual  recrimina- 
tions, but  a  careful  study  of  the  kind 
proposed  by  Senators  Mondale  and  Jav- 
rrs  with  specific  recommendations  for 
congressional  action  because  what  is  in- 
volved is  the  need  to  restructure  massive 
metropolitan  areas,  to  restructure  their 
housing  patterns,  to  restructure  their 


employment  patterns,  to  restructure 
their  transportation  patterns;  and  this 
kind  of  restructuring  is  not  conceivably 
going  to  be  done  in  response  to  the  kind 
of  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Several  years  ago,  at  the  request  of 
President  Johnson,  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  conducted  a  major  study 
of  racial  isolation  in  urban  schools.  In 
carrying  out  this  study  the  Commission 
conducted  detailed  investigations  and 
hearings  on  segregation  in  many  north- 
em  cities  and  it  had  the  assistance  of 
prominent  educators  throughout  the 
country,  including  the  present  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  Commission's 
report,  issued  in  1967,  examined  carefully 
the  extent,  causes,  and  impact  of  segre- 
gation and  made  specific  proposals  for 
remedy.  Although  the  Congress  appro- 
priated special  fimds  for  the  conduct  of 
this  stuciy,  it  has  never  evaluated  the 
results.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Commis- 
sion report  be  used  as  a  starting  point  in 
the  investigation  proposed  by  Senators 
Javits  and  Mondale  and  that  the  com- 
mittee (»refully  consider  the  Commis- 
sion's proposals  and  all  other  approaches 
that  promise  a  better  education  for  all 
children. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  believe  the  Mon- 
dale-Javits  substitute  offers  one  way  of 
developing  a  broad  series  of  programs  to 
help  State  and  lo(»l  jurisdictions  over- 
come the  patterns  of  isolation  and  of 
unequal  educational  opportunity  which 
have  grown  up  sis  a  result  of  deliberate 
discrimination  and  segregation  and  the 
growth  patterns  of  our  metropolitan 
areas.  For  that  reason,  I  will  support  it 
when  it  is  offered.  But  I  think  we  must 
take  some  immediate  steps  to  deal  with 
the  problems  which  are  confronting 
those  jurisdictions  today. 

Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  recom- 
mend legir>lation  which  would  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  State  agencies  and 
local  school  districts  which,  on  their  own 
initiative  or  in  response  to  court  orders, 
are  attempting  to  end  racial  isolation 
and  insure  equal  opportimity  for  quality 
education.  Today  is  not  the  time  to  intro- 
duce such  an  amendment,  which  must  be 
drafted  with  some  care,  but  I  plan  to 
introduce  such  a  bill  in  the  near  future. 
.Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  d1st1ngui.shed  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  what  I  regard  to 
be  a  most  perceptive  and  statesmanlike 
presentation.  I  think  the  Senator  helps 
illuminate  this  debate  by  pointing  out 
the  deep  and  pervasive  problems  that 
stem  from  de  facto  segregation;  that  is, 
segregation  that  arises  from  growth  pat- 
terns, residential  living  patterns,  rather 
than  from  an  official  government  policy 
of  separating  schoolchildren  on  the 
basis  of  color.  The  Senator  has  correctly 
pointed  out  this  is  an  Issue  on  which 
the  country  has  yet  to  focus.  The  courts 
have  not  yet  dealt  with  it.  The  Depsat- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  not  dealt  with  it  under  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  because 
it  is  specifically  prohibited  from  doing 
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so.  And  the  Stennls  amendment  In  no 
way  deals  with  the  problem. 

I  think,  in  all  fairness,  we  must  admit 
that  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House 
have  focused  on  the  problem.  For  exam- 
ple, how  do  you  determine  and  define 
racial  imbalance?  What  percentage  do 
you  use?  Does  the  concept  include 
suburban  communities  as  well  as  core 
cities?  If  you  decide  that  a  community 
is  racially  imbalanced,  what  remedies 
flow  from  that?  Should  there  be  a  na- 
tional policy  of  busing,  and  what  would 
that  mean  to  the  traditional  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  local  school  districts?  Should  there 
be  a  voluntarj-  system  of  busing?  If  so. 
under  what  circimistances  and  what 
kind  of  Federal  assistance? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  question  of  racial 
balance  and  racial  imbalance,  which  I 
think  is  raised  by  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, is  one  that  we  ought  to  focus 
on  rather  precisely. 

I  have  imdertaken.  in  discussion  with 
constitutional  lawyers,  lawyers  who  have 
followed  the  school  desegregation  cases, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  racial  bal- 
ance has  yet  been  decreed  by  the  courts 
with  respect  to  de  jure  segregation  in 
the  South.  I  understand  from  them  that 
this  concept  has  been  very  carefully 
avoided  in  any  decisions  that  have  as 
yet  been  handed  down,  because  of  the 
obvious  difBculties  involved.  If  we  were 
to  decree  racial  balance — that  is — a  pre- 
cise proportional  racial  balance  as  the 
policy  to  govern  school  enrollments 
across  this  countrj*.  we  would  in  a  sense 
achieve  the  verj-  limitations  upon  free- 
dom of  choice  that  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem of  segregation  imposed  upon  parents 
and  children  for  years. 

Thus,  racial  balance  is  not  yet  the  ob- 
jective, as  I  imderstand  it.  of  the  courts 
in  dealing  with  de  jure  segregation,  nor 
is  it  yet.  of  course,  the  objective  of  de- 
segregation policies  as  stated  by  Con- 
gress itself. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
which  bears  on  the  issue  is  this:  Thus 
far.  no  court  desegregation  order  deals 
with  any  jurisdictional  area  larger  than 
a  single  school  district,  even  in  the 
South.  There  has  been  a  single  desegre- 
gation order  covering  a  single  district  in 
the  city  of  Atlanta.  I  think  another  in 
the  city  of  Houston,  and  possibly  another 
In  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Even  in  the 
South,  therefore,  those  who  seek  to  en- 
force the  law  and  the  court's  decisions 
have  avoided  plunging  Into  the  metro- 
politan segregation  problem  at  this 
pojipt,  because  school  busing  In  a  mas- 
sive area  like  New  York,  for  example.  Is 
totally  inadequate  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance, even  if  racial  t>alance  were  the 
objective,  which  it  is  not  as  yet. 

So  this  problem  of  dealing  with  seKre- 
gation  In  these  massive  metropolitan 
areas  is  one  which,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  stated,  we  have  yet  to 
deal  with  effectively,  or  indeed  to  fccus 
on  as  we  should.  It  is  a  problem  that 
exists  North  and  South,  and  it  is  one 
with  which  we  should  come  to  grips.  It 
is  going  to  require  a  massive  Injection  of 


resources  to  reconstructure  the  basic  pat- 
terns of  living  which  undergird  de  facto 
segregation  in  metropolitan  areas.  North 
and  South. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  a  study  Is  nec- 
essary and  it  should  include  an  analysis 
of  the  relationship  of  quality  education 
to  de  facto  segregation. 

Why  is  it  for  example,  that  practically 
all  the  impoverished  Mexican-Americans 
live  together  in  East  Los  Angeles?  Why  is 
it  that  practically  all  the  impoverished 
blacks  in  Los  Angeles  live  in  and  around 
the  Watts  area.  The  same  phenomenon 
is  seen  elsewhere.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
a  big  part  of  it  stems  from  the  fact  that 
for  generations  we  have  been  denying;  the 
poor  of  this  country  the  basic  educa- 
tional, motivational,  nutritional,  and 
other  tools  that  a  human  being  needs  to 
be  able  to  move  out  into  society,  to  make 
such  choices  as  where  he  wishes  to  live 
and  what  kind  of  business  he  wishes  to 
pursue?  Perhaps  the  key  is  to  focus  on 
the  problem  of  human  deprivation,  and 
to  correct  these  monstrous  wrongs  before 
they  overwhelm  us. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
completely  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  I  should  like  to  add 
one  other  point:  Yesterday,  as  I  listened 
to  the  debate — and  I  listened  to  It  most 
of  the  day— I  heard  the  argument  made 
in  support  of  the  Stennis  amendment 
that  we  ought  to  have  one  law  applicable 
to  all  areas  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  All  attaches  will  take 
their  seats. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  One  difficulty,  of  course, 
with  the  concept  of  one  law  governing 
all  areas  of  the  country  is  that  the  law 
must  apply  to  widely  varying  kinds  of 
situations,  and  that  the  same  application 
might  not  necessarily  produce  the  same 
result  or  get  at  the  same  problem  every- 
where. 

But  there  is  another  concept  that  I 
think  was  mentioned  only  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  yesterday,  and  that  is  that  our 
first  concern  should  be  that  there  be  one 
Constitution  in  this  country,  applicaible 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  constitu- 
tional question  which  has  been  hit— and 
the  only  one  that  has  been  hit — by  our 
school  desegregation  decisions  and  laws 
is  that  of  de  jure  school  segregation. 

Wherever  de  jure  segregation  exists. 
North,  South.  East,  or  West,  it  ought  to 
be  given  the  constitutional  treatment 
that  the  courts  have  decreed.  But  if  we 
now,  by  adcq)ting  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, dilute  our  actions  to  give  that  con- 
stitutional protection  wherever  It  exists. 
In  order  to  pursue  another  form  of  seg- 
regation that  has  not  yet  been  treated 
by  the  courts  In  a  constitutional  way. 
then  it  seems  to  me  we  are  making  the 


decision  that  here  are  two  Constitutions 
in  this  country,  one  that  applies  to  the 
South  and  another  that  applies  to  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

So  my  view  is  that  we  ought  first  to 
come  to  grips  effectively— as  I  think  we 
gradually  are.  after  16  years  of  effort — 
with  the  problem  of  eliminating  dual 
school  systems  which  were  decreed  by 
State  or  local  law  or  official  policy.  We 
ought  to  move  immediately  to  deal  with 
de  facto  segregation  wherever  it  exists, 
and  it  is  going  to  exist  increasingly  in 
the  South  and  in  the  southern  metro- 
politan areas,  just  as  it  does  in  the 
North;  and  that  treatment  is  going  to 
have  to  be  far  different.  To  ignore  it  is 
to  ignore  the  evidence  of  our  eyes  in  the 
great  metropolitan  areas  of  our  country. 
We  have  to  restructure — as  I  said  ear- 
lier— we  have  to  restructure  these  met- 
ropolitan areas — Atlanta.  New  Orleans. 
Houston.  New  York.  Baltimore.  Cleve- 
land—if we  are  really  to  achieve  a  free 
mixture  of  all  races  and  all  ethnic  groups 
in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  on  the  bill,  to  engage  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
in  a  colloquy  which  might  clarify  the 
issue  for  those  of  us  who  are  not  lawyers. 
As  I  see  it,  the  problem  we  have  here 
is  that  segregation  which  comes  out  of 
previous  local  law  or  ordinance  has  been 
ruled  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  more  accurate 
word  would  be  segregation  that  arises 
from  official  discriminatory  policies. 

Mr.  PELL.  Even  the  word  "discrimina- 
tion" is  invidious,  I  think;  but  segrega- 
tion which  arises  out  of  official  acts  has 
been  niled  imconstitutlonal.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PELL.  But  segregation  that  is  the 
result  of  economic  condition,  housing  or 
other  patterns  of  life  has  not  been  ruled 
either  unconstitutional  or  constitutional; 
there  simply  has  been  no  ruling.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education  case,  and  those  that 
have  followed,  have  drawn  the  distinc- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  Is  now  refer- 
ring. They  have  not  declared  so-called 
de  facto  segregation  imconstitutlonal. 
because  it  does  not  arise  from  a  State  or 
local  governmental  act;  It  arises  for  pri- 
vate reasons.  Therefore,  if  there  is  no 
State  action  Involved,  this  type  of  seg- 
regation is  not  declared  unconstitutional. 
HEW  enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  foUows  the  Court 
decisions. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  am  I  correct  In  also 
saying  that  the  terras  'de  facto"  and  "de 
jure"  are  really  judicial  words  of  art, 
that  have  never  before,  until  yesterday, 
been  adopted  In  law  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct.  Pro- 
visions in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  which  the  Stennis  amendment  does 
not  change,  prohibit  conditioning  the 
payment  of  Federal  education  fimds  for 
education  on  a  requirement  that  racial 
Imbalance  be  corrected.  So  the  present 
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policy  of  the  law  leaves  de  facto  segrega- 
tion untouched  with  respect  to  Federal 
assistance  programs  in  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  myself  an  additional 
3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

So  the  present  law  of  the  land  really 
is  equally  applied  all  over  the  United 
States,  in  that,  in  those  areas  of  the 
country  where  pupil  placement  practices 
are  ruled  unconstitutional,  because  of 
prior  local  official  acts  steps  are  taken  to 
rectify  the  condition.  But  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  segregation  occurs 
as  a  result  of  economic  habits,  of  workirig 
habits,  or  of  living  habits.  North  or 
South,  no  court  action  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  Is  correct. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  mentioned  here 
that  official  discrimination  has  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  only  inf  the  South.  The 
truth  is  that  there  have  been  a  number 
of  governmental  actions  attacking  offi- 
cial discrimination  in  school  systems  out- 
side the  South — in  Psisadena;  In  Los 
Angeles;  in  Ferndale,  Mich.;  in  South 
Holland.  111.,  to  name  jUBt  a  few. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  an  attack  on 
the  South.  It  is  an  attack  on  official 
discrimination  wherever  it  is  found. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  laws  applied  in  the 
cases  in  the  North  that  provided  the 
basis  for  ruling  those  situations  uncon- 
stitutional? Were  city  ordinances  or 
State  laws  involved? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Jtistice  Depart- 
ment or  local  plaintiffs,  for  example, 
charged  that  their  school  boards  had  a 
policy  of  sorting  out  children  or  faculty 
on  the  basis  of  color  and  sending  them  to 
separate  schools,  Just  as  they  do  in  the 
traditionally  segregated  dual  school  sys- 
tem in  the  South. 

Mr.  PET  J  I.  So  in  those  cases  they  were 
acting  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  not  as 
a  matter  of  local  law  or  ordinance? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  court  would  not 
draw  a  distinction  between  segregation 
by  law  or  by  official  administrative  pol- 
icy. Both  would  be  considered  illegal  and 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  other  words,  one  can 
have  de  jure  segregation  in  the  North. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  indeed  there  have 
been  lawsuits  that  have  so  foimd.  There 
have  been  lawsuits  that  have  held  un- 
constitutional discrimination  outside  of 
the  South. 

Mr.  PELL.  Speaking  as  one  of  the  mi- 
nority Members  of  this  body  who  are  not 
lawyers — and  indeed  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  are  not  lawyers — but  do  read  the 
press  reports.  I  think  it  Is  very  confusing 
when  the  public  tries  to  follow  and  un- 
derstand it.  I  think  the  use  of  the  words 
"de  jure"  and  "de  facto"  Is,  to  my  mind, 
not  a  good  idea,  and  I  think  that  perhaps 
we  made  an  error  in  incorporating  those 
words  Into  the  Stennis  amendment. 

I  wonder  whether  the  real  essence  of 
the  problem  is  not  that  where  the  segre- 
gation comes  from  official  action,  It  Is 
unconstitutional.  In  this  regard,  cannot 
the  Supreme  Court  either  go  backward. 
If  it  wishes  to — I  would  hope  It  did  not — 
or  forward  and  rule  that  segregation  that 


comes  out  of  the  economic  or  housing 
patterns  Is  unconstitutional,  too?  That 
is  within  the  option  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  not  so  ruled. 

Courts  have  foimd.  however,  the  exist- 
ence of  an  official  discrimination  policy 
In  gerrymandering  school  districts.  In 
discrimination  in  the  assignment  of  fac- 
ulties, in  the  deliberate  location  of  schools 
as  a  conscious  design  to  maintain  segre- 
gated student  bodies. 

In  other  words,  they  have  looked  with 
some  subtlety  beyond  just  the  philosophy 
and  the  definition,  to  see  if  in  fact  there 
is  an  official  policy  of  discrimination.  The 
courts  have  made  it  clear  that  if  there 
is  not  tin  act  of  government  or  official 
policy  involved,  then  It  is  a  case  of  de 
facto  segregation  and  it  is  not  reached 
by  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  the  Stennis  amendment  is 
adopted,  would  that  mean  that  there 
have  to  be  a  court  test  to  see  whether 
de  facto  segregation  was  constitutional 
or  imconstitutlonal? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  No. 
What  bothers  me  about  the  Stennis 
amendment  is  that  it  does  not  do  one 
thing  about  de  facto  segregation.  It  de- 
cries It;  it  declares  a  Federal  policy;  but 
nothing  at  all  is  done.  Nothing  would 
follow  from  this  amendment  affecting 
de  facto  segregation.  What  would  follow 
would  be  an  important  tool  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  trying  to  stall  the  elim- 
ination of  dual  school  systems,  to  call  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  say.  "You  lay  off.  You  stay 
away  from  us  until  you  handle  the  prob- 
lem in  Chicago,"  which  Is  an  entirely 
different  problem.  That  is  where  the 
mischief  Is. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  be  kind 
enough  to  point  out  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  wherein  the  Scott  amend- 
ment purports  to  desd  with  de  facto  seg- 
regation and  to  contribute  to  eliminat- 
ing that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  a  two-part 
strategy  here,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  mentioned  this  earlier  in 
the  debate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  referring  to  the  Scott 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  has  to  be  taken  in 
context. 

The  Scott  amendment  eliminates  from 
the  Stennis  amendment  that  part  which 
could  be  used  to  block  and  imperil  the 
elimination  of  official  de  jure  discrimina- 
tion wherever  it  is  found.  The  Scott 
amendment  would  assure  that  we  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  in  that  area. 

The  second  amendment,  which  I  will 
propose  after  that  will  create  a  select 
committee,  an  action  committee,  to  study 
de  facto  segregation  and  come  up  with  a 
series  of  proposals  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem in  a  responsible  fashion.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  no  one  knows  how  to  define 
it,  what  to  do  about  it,  why  it  exists  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  range  of  remedies 
that  might  be  required  to  deal  with  it. 
We  admit  that  candidly. 


It  Is  a  serious  problem,  and  we  think 
we  should  accept  the  challenge  of  hypoc- 
risy made  by  some  of  the  Senators  and 
respond  fully  by  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem in  the  public  policy  area. 

Some  say  that  select  committee  is  a 
dodge.  The  truth  is  that,  unlike  de  Jure 
segregation,  we  have  no  precedents.  The 
courts  have  never  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem. The  Department  of  HEW  has  really 
never  dealt  with  this  problem.  Very  little 
is  known  about  it,  about  how  to  define  it, 
and  about  what  to  do  about  it. 

So  it  is  the  two  actions — the  action  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
measure  which  Senator  Javits  and  I  will 
introduce — which  hopefully  will  bring 
progress  in  both  the  de  jure  and  de  facto 
field.  I  hope  we  have  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  an  additional  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALTiEN.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  eloquent  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota.  The 
Senator  failed  to  enlighten  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  as  to  the  way  the 
Scott  amendment  purports  to  deal  with 
de  facto  segregation  and  to  eliminate  it 
in  any  way. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  specif- 
ically to  phrase  2  of  the  amendment 
which  says  that  no  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  forced  or  required  to  bus 
or  otherwise  to  transport  students  in  or- 
der to  overcome  racial  imbalance.  Trans- 
lated into  simple  language,  that  says  that 
there  shall  be  no  busing  in  the  North  to 
eliminate  or  attack  de  facto  segregation. 
So  wherein  does  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
seek  to  attack  or  eliminate  in  any  way 
de  facto  segregation  in  the  North? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Permit  me  to  say.  first 
of  all.  that  the  Scott  amendment  does  do 
one  thing  very  clearly.  It  says  that  wher- 
ever there  is  official  discrimination,  de 
jure  discrimination,  there  should  be  a 
uniform  policy  pursued  in  this  land — 
a  uniform  national  policy.  That  is  what 
I  understand  the  President's  letter — 
which  we  have  on  our  desks  this  morn- 
ing— to  mean. 

With  respect  to  de  facto  segregation, 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  leaves  the  law  un- 
changed and  section  2,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  makes  reference, 
merely  restates  existing  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's lengthy  nonanswer  to  my  question, 
but  I  am  still  waiting  for  the  answer.  In 
what  way  does  the  amendment  seek  to 
deal  with  de  facto  segregation?  Since 
the  Senator  wiU  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  will  ask  him.  in  which  areas  of 
the  country  has  the  Supreme  Court 
found  segregation  to  be  unconstitutional 
other  than  in  the  South? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  there  have  been 

several  cases  in 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Name  one  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  so  ruled. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  can  only  refer  to 
cases  by  the  lower  court.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  official  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  all  that 
the  first  section  of  the  amendment  says 
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Is  that  Federal  policy  with  respect  to  de- 
segregation in  the  South  shall  be  uniform 
in  the  South.  Does  it  say  anything  other 
than  that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Oh  yes.  It  makes  dear 
that  it  is  natlorial  policy.  Permit  me  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  we  can  all  take 
notice  of  the  fact  that,  without  drawing 
a  moral  judgment,  there  has  been  at  least 
for  a  century,  a  deeply  entrenched,  well 
known,  widely  practiced  dual  school  sys- 
tem In  the  South  and  it  is  therefore  nat- 
ural that  most  lawsuits  should  occur 
there.  But  there  have  been,  in  fact,  law- 
suits brought  by  HEW,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  by  others  which  are  now 
on  their  way  up  through  the  courts,  at- 
tacking ofiQcial  discrimination  elsewhere 
in  the  coimtry.  In  Los  Angeles,  in  Pasa- 
dena and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Los  Angeles  case  was 
brought  in  a  State  court  I  believe,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  in  the  State  Su- 
perior Court.  It  is  a  case  attacking  offi- 
cial discrimination. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  still  the  applicabihty 
of  the  amendment  as  written  and  as  en- 
acted, if  it  is  enacted,  would  apply  only 
In  the  South? 

Mr  MONDALE.  Oh  no.  Wherever 
there  is  official  discrimination.  That  Ls 
very  clear. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Name  some  areas,  then. 

BCr.  MONDALE.  I  have  Just  named 
some. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  be  glad  to 
place  the  name  of  a  case  In  the  Rccord. 
Just  yesterday  I  read  a  case  involving  a 
situation  in  Chicago  where  the  lines,  so 
far  as  the  neighborhood  schools  were 
concerned,  were  determined  to  have  been 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  discrimination. 
The  Seventh  Circuit  upheld  a  decision 
requiring  desegregation  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  a 
case  Is  pending  now  in  the  city  of  Fern- 
dale,  Mich.,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that 
the  school  district  esUbllshed  the  as- 
signment of  schools  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
crimination. I  do  not  know  how  the  case 
will  come  out.  but  that  is  pending  now. 

There  are  other  situations,  wherever 
lines  have  been  drawn,  or  where  students 
have  been  assigned  as  a  result  of  school 
policy  or  district  school  board  policy,  if 
it  was  on  the  basis  of  separating  or  of 
dlscrimlixation  on  the  basis  of  race,  which 
is  illegal  under  the  14  th  amendment,  in 
the  North  as  in  the  South. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Maybe  I  can  amplify 
the  question  which  the  Senator  raised.  I 
think  we  will  find,  with  adoption  of  the 
Scott  sonendment,  a  closer  look  at  some 
of  the  Northern  de  facto  segregation 
cases  to  determine  whether,  in  fact.  It 
is  not  really  de  jure  official  policy,  ap- 
plied subtly  to  reach  the  same  goal.  Un- 
der the  Scott  amendment  that  would 
come  fully 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  what  we  should 
have. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  lengthy  nonanswer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yldd  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolma. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  HEW  and  some  Federal  courts 
have  construed  this  provision  In  the 
Scott  amendment  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance as  not  having  any  effect,  because 
they  claim  that  they  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  unitary  school  system  in  order  to 
try  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  and, 
therefore,  it  is  nothing  but  a  pretext  to 
continue  present  conditions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (B4r.  Btu> 
of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  as  modified,  for  the  worse, 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  opens 
up  the  largest  can  of  worms  which  we 
have  had  to  consider  here  in  a  very  long 
time. 

The  amendment,  which  began  as  an 
effort  to  delay  the  processes  of  the  law 
In  relation  to  de  jure  segregation — by 
deleting  it  without  specifying  precisely 
how — becomes,  with  the  addition  of  the 
modification  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, an  open  and  overt  move,  so  to 
dilute  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the 
addition  of  the  types  of  desegregation 
not  yet  rtiled  on  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  to  render  virtually  impossible  the  ef- 
ficient enforcement  of  existing  law  and 
precedents  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

I  think  perhaps  a  Connecticut  Yankee 
has  entered  King  Arthur's  Court  and 
sold  them  a  bill  of  goods.  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  examine  what  it  is  they 
are  buying,  because  the  modified  amend- 
ment now  provides  for  equal  application 
of  the  laws  in  matters  of  segregation  de 
jure  and  de  facto  in  all  sections  of  the 
country — I  repeat,  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Therefore,  what  I  would  call  a  Con- 
necticut Yankee  modification  of  the 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  saying  that 
hereafter  In  the  South,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  the  pursuit  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  shall  extend  to  de 
facto  segregation  without  waiting  for  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  de- 
cide to  do  something  about  that  matter, 
too.  and  decide  It  affirmatively. 

But,  without  waiting  for  that,  we  will 
now  have.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
a  decision  that  after  de  jure  segregation 
has  been  pursued  as  far  as  it  can  be 
pursued,  in  all  sectioiu  of  the  country, 
including  the  South,  the  white  student 
will  have  gone  to  the  private  schools  and 
the  blacks  will  have  attended  the  public 
schools  and  then  we  will  have  a  situation 
where  we  will  have  resegregation;  and 
then,  in  the  South,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  we  will  have  a  United  States 
policy  stated  of  an  attempt  to  enforce 
the  unsegregation  of  the  resegregated 
areas    nationwide,    which    is    a    matter 


highly  exalted  In  principle  and  most  de- 
sirable, but  would,  in  fact,  operate  as  a 
total  breakdown  of  the  law  all  over  the 
country. 

That  is  why  the  admmistration — as 
are  the  sponsors  of  the  Steimis  amend- 
ment, in  an  equal  application  of  the  law, 
accepting  that  motivation — has  written  a 
letter  to  me  as  of  yesterday,  following 
the  debate,  which  I  shall  offer  for  the 
Record  in  full,  but  which  states: 

This  oonOniu  that  the  followltig  language 
was  prepared  by  Ute  administration  and  fur- 
nished to  you  for  poealble  use  In  ttie  Senate 
during  the  meeting  this  morning  of  Republi- 
can congressional  leaders  wltb  President 
Nixon. 

The  amendment  is  set  forth  in  the  let- 
ter. It  is  the  exact  amendment  which  I 
offered  with  the  exception  that  later  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  added  the  words 
"or  aside."  Other  than  that,  there  is  no 
change. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say,  paraphrasing 
It,  that  what  is  sought  is  a  declaration  of 
senatorial  intent  behind  the  declaration 
of  iwlicy  that  several  days  ago  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  support  of  the  concept  of 
the  Stennis  amendment — which  is  some- 
thing I  said  on  the  floor — to  the  extent 
that  it  would  encourage  equal  application 
of  law  throughout  the  country.  It  says 
that  the  administration  has  proposed, 
alternatively,  the  revised  language  which 
I  have  submitted,  for  the  reason  that  It 
would  not  prejudge  de  facto  segrega- 
tion— and  I  call  particular  attention  to 
the  next  line — but  would  validate  it  in 
the  South  as  elsewhere  so  long  as  the 
courts  have  not  held  such  segregation 
unconsti  tutlonal . 

The  PRESIDING  OFflCER.  The  time 
of  tne  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  stopping 
right  there  for  the  moment,  the  effect  of 
the  Cormecticut  Yankee  modification 
here  is  simply  that,  as  the  administra- 
tion points  out,  it  would  net  invalidate 
de  facto  segregation  in  the  country  at 
large,  but  it  would  validate  it.  because 
one  can  read  the  amendment  either  way. 
it  cuts  both  ways.  It  validates  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 
North. 

So  all  of  the  tears  that  have  been  shed 
here  over  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of 
our  schools  nationwide — and  much  of  the 
criticism  is  valid — are  washed  away  by 
the  sheer  logic  of  the  amendment  if  it  is 
read  in  the  way  it  can  so  readily  be  inter- 
preted— namely,  that  it  would  validate  de 
facto  segregation  in  the  South  tmder  an 
equal  application  of  the  law  because  it 
would  validate  de  facto  segregation 
everywhere,  since  it  calls  for  an  equal 
application  of  the  law.  And  one  is  not 
yet  in  a  position  where  he  can  say  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  do  on  de  facto 
segregation.  If  de  facto  segregation  is 
wrong,  there  is  no  High  Court  decision 
on  it. 

Immediately  this  law  is  passed,  if  it  is 
passed,  it  will  then  be  argued  by  the  same 
people  who  want  equal  application  of  the 
law  that  this  would  not  attempt  to  en- 
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force  their  own  policy  which  they  have 
declared— namely,  the  application  of 
these  same  law  enforcement  policies  to 
de  facto  segregation  as  to  de  Jure 
segregation. 

Going  on  with  the  letter,  it  says  that 
it  is  also  correct  that  a  variation  of  this 
language  suggested  today  by  me  and 
Senator  Tower  woiild  be  acceptable  to 
the  administration,  as  both  of  us  are 
informed. 

That  refers  to  a  suggestion  I  made 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  amend- 
ment. I  made  the  suggestion  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  that  if  the  word  "un- 
constitutional" would  not  be  acceptable 
to  him.  perhaps  we  could  substitute  the 
words  "as  required  by  the  Constitution." 

I  found  that  was  unacceptable  in  other 
quarters,  although  it  was  acceptable  to 
me  because  they  are  the  words  of  the 
modification  of  the  Whitten  amendment 
which  I  proposed  last  year  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  That  does  not 
appear  in  the  amendment.  It  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  me.  as  this  letter 
points  out. 

Going  to  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
letter  from  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  Counselor 
to  the  President.  It  says : 

Once  again,  the  issue  here  Is  a  question 
of  declaring  national  policy.  The  present 
Senate  debate  wlU  esUbllsh  th«  full  mean- 
ing of  that  declaration.  Tour  amendment . . ." 

The  Scott  «unendment — 
Is    Administration    language,    preferred    in 
existing    circumstances   of    the   original    or 
amended  Stennis  proposal . . . 

I  expect  to  hear  arguments  in  a  few 
minutes  here  that  it  is  not  preferred. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  such  arguments  can 
validly  lie  in  view  of  the  White  House 
letter  which  states  that  it  is  preferred. 
So  I  affirm  now.  as  against  possible  fu- 
ttire  arguments  as  well  as  present  argu- 
ments that  when  the  administration  says 
my  amendment  is  the  administration  lan- 
guage, that  is  what  they  mean  when  they 
say  it  is  preferred  under  the  circum- 
stances over  the  original  or  amended 
Stennis  proposal.  That  Is  what  they 
mean. 

The  letter  continues: 

But  as  was  Indicated  last  week  and  at 
noontime  today  other  approaches  would  also 
accord  wltb  the  President's  basic  object — 
equal  treatment  under  law  . . . 

Which  is  my  object — 
to  the  degree  that  they  would  give  valida- 
tion to  de  facto  segregation  In  the  South  in 
the  same  measure  that  it  la  constitutionally 
permlsalble  In  the  rect  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
end  of  the  letter.  In  other  words,  if  de 
facto  segregation  is  constitutionally  ad- 
missible in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry.  it 
is  admissible  In  the  South.  If  de  facto 
segregation  is  constitutionally  Inadmis- 
sible in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
inadmissible  in  the  South.  That  is  equal 
application  of  the  law.  I  do  not  know 


how  one  can  state  it  any  plainer  than 
that. 

What  happened  yesterday,  I  think, 
was  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sen- 
timent to  get  on  the  side  of  the  piety 
of  the  debate  and  to  say  that  everyone 
is  against  segregation.  That  is  an  ac- 
ceptable statement.  It  is  a  noble  senti- 
ment. I  am  glad  that  so  many  of  us 
share  it.  It  is  high  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Chamber  so  that  the 
Senator  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senators  could  hear 
what  I  have  to  say.  It  is  an  acceptable 
statement.  But  in  saying  that  the  laws 
should  be  apphed  equally  in  aiding  de 
facto  segregation,  what  we  have  done  is 
to  say  that  regardless  of  those  matters 
where  the  Court  has  ruled,  as  distin- 
g\iished  from  those  matters  where  the 
Court  has  not  ruled,  we  want  court  law 
to  be  applied  before  we  know  what  it  will 
be.  I  use  the  word  court  law  facetiously. 
because  I  think  there  are  times  when 
the  Court  does  make  law.  And  I  think 
that  is  unfortunate,  too. 

But  all  we  are  trying  to  achieve  here 
is  an  amendment  that  is  open  to  accept- 
able language  if  we  can  have  agreement 

on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "ITie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes  on  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  here  is  an  equal  appli- 
cation of  the  law.  and  no  amount  of  piety 
will  obscure  it.  All  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  is  that  the  rule  of  law  shall  apply 
equally.  And  no  amoimt  of  oratory  can 
evade  it.  All  we  seek  to  achieve  here  is 
that  the  courts  shall  be  expected  not  to 
apply  the  law  unequally  in  one  section 
of  the  country  and  in  another.  And  no 
amoimt  of  regional  argument  can  extin- 
guish that. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  think  our  amendment 
deserves  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  the  Senate.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  matter  is  fully  imderstood  by  every 
Senator. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  brief  ex- 
change, though,  and  talk  about  it  here. 
It  loc^s  to  me  as  if  we  could  do  that 
in  a  few  minutes.  Of  course,  if  a  full- 
scale  debate  should  develop  I  would  want 
everyone  to  be  free  to  indulge  in  it  as 
much  as  time  permits, 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
with  respect  to  this  new  letter  from  the 
White  House  and  the  pending  Scott  sub- 
stitute. With  all  deference,  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania proposes  is  a  restatement  of  the 


situation  as  it  exists  now.  It  refers  to 
the  law  being  "applied  uniformly  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  unconstitutional  conditions  of  seg- 
regation." The  Supreme  Court  until  now 
has  passed  on  this  question  in  the  South- 
land and  made  illegal  the  dual  system. 
As  a  practical  matter,  that  is  the  extent 
of  it.  That  part  of  the  amendment  would 
not  touch  topside  or  bottom  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
segregation  illegally  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  and  legally  in  another  part  of 
the  country — period. 

The  second  i>art  of  the  amendment 
states  that: 

No  local  educational  agency  shall  be  forced 
or  required  to  bus  or  otherwise  transport 
students  In  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. 

That  is  already  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  Mr.  President,  but  it  has  been 
by  administration  of  the  law  held  to 
apply  only  in  the  North  or  outside  the 
South.  All  requirements  that  are  heaped 
upon  the  South  are  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  in  the  North  and 
will  continue  to  be  excluded  by  this 
amendment  under  the  strained  interpre- 
tation that  they  are  doing  all  these 
things  to  destroy  the  dual  system.  The 
second  part  of  the  amendment  consists 
of  mere  words;  it  is  already  the  law.  It 
is  <Mily  applied  in  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  tliat  same  sectionalism  taint 
to  it.  With  all  deference  to  those  who 
support  the  measure,  it  has  no  additional 
meaning  whatever. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  letter  from  the 
White  House.  We  have  had  statements 
before.  I  do  not  find  one  single  thing 
in  this  letter  that  is  new.  It  is  all  right 
with  me  for  the  letter  to  come  out.  but 
there  is  certainly  nothing  new  in  it.  It 
could  be  debated  here  for  2  weeks,  in 
my  o(Hnl(m,  as  to  what  this  section  of 
the  letter  means  and  what  this  sentence 
of  the  letter  means;  and  we  would  be 
right  back  where  we  started.  I  think  the 
merits  of  the  matter  are  well  understood: 
Do  Senators  favor  keeping  the  matter  of 
desegregating  schools  through  the  law 
confined  to  the  South  and  the  South 

sdone?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order  so  that  the  Senator  can  be 

heard.   

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  all  right. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  qucsticai  really  boils  down  to  this: 
Do  Senators  favor  continuing  this  pat- 
tern? The  President  said  he  does  not  in 
the  statement  of  last  Thursday.  Do  Sen- 
ators favor  continuing  this  pattern  of 
desegregating  the  schools  confined  to  the 
South  alone;  or  do  Senators  favor  some 
kind  of  equal  application  of  the  law 
throughout  this  Nation  to  eradicate  this 
segregated  condition  in  our  schools?  If 
Senators  do  favor  equal  application  vote 
for  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  me 
and  as  amended  by  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment; if  Senators  do  not.  vote  for  the 
Scott  amendment  because  it  does  noth- 
ing about  anything  except  to  reaffirm 
and  reestablish  the  fact  that  we  are  go- 
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ing  to  have  sectional  enforcement  in  the 
South  and  nowhere  else. 

I  see  in  the  letter  that  Mr.  Harlow 
leaves  the  matter  open  in  the  last  para- 
graph. It  states  that  there  are  other  ave- 
nues of  approach  open.  I  think  we  have 
debated  both  of  those  avenues  that  are 
open.  The  Senate  knows  what  it  wants 
to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  yielded  15  mm- 
utes.  I  would  like  to  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  may  need  more 
than  15  minutes.  How  much  time  have 

I  used?  „ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
ute ^    ^   ■, 

Mr.   TOWER    Mr.   President,   first   I 

would  like  to  make  one  thing  clear  since 
I  was  involved  in  an  interchange  with  my 
able  and  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Scott  I  yesterday.  I  want  it  understood 
that  I  certainly  was  not  questioning  the 
word  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  think  in  the  confusion  several  things 
were  understood  by  different  people. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  while 
this  amendment  was  the  result  of  an  ad- 
ministration working  paper  and  a  pro- 
posal, it  was  not  something  the  adminis- 
tration considered  itself  married  to. 

In  the  letter  from  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  just  read,  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Harlow,  there  are  the 
words — 

But  as  was  indicated  last  week  and  at 
noontime  today  other  approaches  would  also 
accord  with  the  President's  basic  object  •  •  • 

Therefore.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
who  are  customary  supporters  of  the 
President  should  regard  ourselves  as 
married  to  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  loyalty 
or  that  it  flies  in  the  teeth  of  the  admin- 
istration if  we  vote  against  the  proposal 
because  I  think  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  other  approaches  are  also  vahd. 
Such  an  approach  wjis  worked  out  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  Senators  who  sup- 
port the  Stennis  amendment;  but  it  was 
determined  that  compromises  should  not 
be  offered,  and  another  substitute  would 
be  offered,  which  also  is  the  product  of 
the  White  House  working  papers.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  these  suggestions  came 
from  the  White  House  as  recommenda- 
tions which  they  must  have.  I  think  the 
White  House  has  been  flexible  in  feeling 
that  there  could  be  several  approaches 
to  this  matter  as  long  as  the  policy  state- 
ment was  made  clear. 

Therefore,  I  entreat  my  brethren  on 
the  Republican  side  to  vote  against  the 
Scott  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  occurs 
to  me  as  one  who  supports  the  Stennis 
amendment  vigorously  and  as  one  who 
entered  into  the  colloquy  yesterday  with 
regard  to  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
Senator    from    Peimsylvania    that    the 


same  scenario  prevails  today  as  prevailed 
yesterday 

I  think  the  letter  from  the  White 
House  certainly  affirms  the  position  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
this  is  a  position  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: but  as  I  read  the  document  from 
the  counsellor,  Mr.  Harlow,  to  the  Pres- 
ident, at  the  Uil  end  of  the  letter  it  makes 
very  clear  that  the  whole  business  Is  a 
matter  of  policy,  and  within  this  matter 
of  policy,  the  letter  states: 

The  Issue  here  Is  a  queatlon  of  declaring 
national  policy. 

Then,  it  states  in  the  closing  part  of 
the  letter: 

But  as  was  Indicated  last  week  and  at 
noontime  today  other  approaches  would  also 
accord  with  the  Presidents  basic  object — 
equal  treatment  under  the  law — to  the  degree 
that  they  would  give  validation  to  de  facto 
segregation  In  the  South  In  the  same  measure 
that  It  Is  constitutionally  permissible  In  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  quite  clear  to 
me.  The  administration  is  saying  here 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  very  vigorous 
debate  on  this  whole  problem  as  it  affects 
not  only  the  South,  but  also  the  North. 
East,  and  West;  and  that  the  President 
and  the  administration  are  certainly  not 
adverse  to  our  threshing  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  vital  national  policy  and 
coming  up  with  something  we  think  is 
right  and  honorable  and  which  will  ac- 
complish what  ought  to  be  done. 

So.  as  I  see  It.  while  the  President  is 
saying.  '"Yes,  the  language  of  the  sub- 
stitute is  something  we  approve,  neither 
do  we  disapprove  of  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment and  neither  do  we  urge  any  people 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  to  vote  against 
the  Stennis  amendment  or  anything  else 
they  consider  as  helpful  in  resolving  this 
great  national  issue." 

I  do  not  suppose.  If  I  may  say  so,  that 
there  is  anybody  In  this  Chamber  who 
has  supported  the  administration  more 
vigorously  than  I  did  last  year  and  so  far 
this  year,  and  I  find  it  in  no  way  contra- 
dictory to  my  conscience  or  my  support 
of  the  administration  in  still  supporting 
the  Stennis  amendment,  because  I  think 
in  my  own  view 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  So  I  would  say.  In  my 
own  view  and  my  own  conscience — 
and  in  talking  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues I  think  they  feel  the  same  way — 
that  our  support  of  the  Steimis  amend- 
ment indeed  supports  the  President's 
position  as  he  outlined  it  a  few  days  ago 
letter  than  perhaps  any  other  approach. 
He  certainly  was  forthright  in  his  state- 
ment that  he  wants  equal  application 
of  the  desegregation  laws  throughout  the 
Nation ;  that  he  is  opposed  to  forced  bus- 
ing; and  that  he  supports  neighborhood 
schools.  As  I  have  listened  to  this  debate 
and  read  about  it,  and  as  I  also  have 
seen  the  problem  firsthand  in  my  own 
State,  the  Stennis  amendment,  as  we 
amended  it  yesterday,  accomplishes  this 
purpose  best. 

Mr.  STE3*NIS.  Mr.  President,  what  re- 


maining time  do  I  have  of  the  15  min- 
utes?   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PELIj.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
actual  time  situation?  As  I  understand, 
there  is  no  time  remaining  on  the 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  And  on  the  bill,  how  much 
time  do  I  have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  101  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  142  min- 
utes left. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
the  inequitable  position  where  both  sides, 
as  a  matter  of  fairness,  are  opposed;  but. 
in  fairness  to  myself.  I  was  opposing  the 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  if  he  may 
release  some  of  his  time  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  <Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say.  first  of  all. 
I  have  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Harlow. 
I  call  attention  to  the  first  line  of  the  last 
paragraph,  which  reads: 

Once  again,  the  lacue  here  is  a  question  of 
declaring  national  policy.  The  present  Sen- 
ate debate  will  establish  the  full  meaning 
of  that  declaration. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Harlow  that 
we  In  the  Senate  should  do  precisely  that. 
The  question  before  the  Senate  is  to  re- 
view the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the 
country  today.  As  we  do  this,  I  think 
we  must  conclude  that  there  is  great 
merit  In  the  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Risi- 
corr)  and  great  merit  In  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) . 

I  £un  going  to  support  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, as  amended  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  because  to  me  It  spells  out. 
In  clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  a  policy 
that  this  country  should  willingly  adopt. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  speech  made  on 
the  floor  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  He  said  two 
propositions  face  the  Senate  today — and 
I  am  reading  from  the  language  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York — as  It  appears 
on  page  3594  of  the  February  17.  1970, 
Record : 

AU  efforts  to  desegregate  will  atop,  and 
It  wUl  be  Impossible  to  go  on:  or  there  will 
be  Federal  Interference  of  such  alse.  magni- 
tude, and  depth  that  the  country  will  be 
appalled  If  this  measure  becomes  law. 

I  think  that  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  pointing  out  probably  has 
some  merit  to  it.  I  say  that  because  this 
sort  of  partial  and  imfair  administra- 
tion of  the  law  has  been  heaped  upon 
the  South,  and  the  South  no  longer  de- 
serves that  treatment.  The  laws  of  this 
country  should  be  applied  uniformly  to 
all  the  50  States.  That  Is  precisely  what 
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the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  intends  to  do. 

If  the  law  is  applied  uniformly,  then 
we  will  have  reason  to  forget  that  the 
Civil  War  was  fought  a  little  more  than 
100  years  ago.  We  can  think  as  a  united 
nation.  We  can  say  to  blacks  in  the  South 
and  blacks  in  the  North,  "You  will  be 
treated  as  Americans.  You  will  be  treated 
alike,  no  matter  where  you  live."  That 
is  exactly  what  we  should  tell  them. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  what  he  did  about  the  equal 
application  of  the  laws  throughout  all 
of  the  United  States.  It  had  great  mean- 
ing and  relevancy  to  all  of  our  people. 
I  would  hope  a  person  would  not  have  to 
be  a  lawyer  to  understand  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  meant 
when  he  spoke  out  so  clearly  and  im- 
equlvocally  with  the  hope  that  people 
throughout  every  bit  of  this  country 
could  rest  assured  that  the  full  force 
and  direction  of  this  administration 
would  be  to  see  that  the  laws  are  ap- 
plied uniformly. 

That  Is  all  the  Stennis  amendment 
proposes  to  do.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Senate.  I  hope  Senators  will  give 
it  the  support  that  I  think  the  people 
of  this  country  feel  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  asking  for  when  he 
spoke  out  recently. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  letter  referred  to  is  in  the 
Record,  because  it  shows  so  clearly  what 
is  proposed  by  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wUl  yield.  I  may  not  have  put  it  in 
the  Record,  but  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  do  so  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  17.  1970. 
Hon.  HccH  Scott,  | 

VS.  Senate.  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senato«  Scorr:  This  confirms  that 
the  following  language  was  prepared  by  the 
Administration  and  furnished  to  you  for  pos- 
sible use  in  the  Senate  during  the  meeting 
this  morning  of  Republican  Congressional 
Leaders  with  President  Nixon : 

"Sec.  a.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
(1)  that  guidelines  and  criteria  established 
pursuant  to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secr^ndary  Education  Amendments  of  1986 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  In  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  in  dealing  with  unconsti- 
tutional conditions  of  segregation  by  race  In 
the  schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  any  State;  and  (2)  that  no  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  forced  or  required  to 
bus  or  otherwise  transport  students  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  confusion  has  arisen 
over  the  Administration  position  In  this  mat- 
ter. Fundamentally  the  question  here  Is  one 
of  establishing  Senate  Intent  behind  a  decla- 
ration of  policy.  Several  days  ago  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  support  of  the  concept  of  Sen- 
ator Stennis'  amendment  to  the  extent  that 
it  would  encourage  equal  application  of  law 
throughout  the  country.  The  Administration 
has  proposed,  alternatively,  the  revised  lan- 
guage which  you  have  submitted,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  not  prejudice  de  facto 
segregation  but  would  validate  it  In  the 
South  as  elsewhere  so  long  as  the  courts  have 


not  held  such  segregation  unconstitutional. 
It  is  also  correct  that  a  variation  of  this  lan- 
guage suggested  today  by  you  and  Senator 
Tower  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  both  of  you  were  Informed. 

Once  again,  the  issue  here  is  a  question  of 
declaring  national  policy.  The  present  Sen- 
ate debate  will  estabUsh  the  fuU  meaning  of 
that  declaration.  Your  amendment  Is  Ad- 
ministration language,  preferred  in  existing 
circumstances  over  the  original  or  amended 
Stennis  proposal — but  as  was  indicated  last 
week  and  at  noontime  today  other  approaches 
would  also  accord  with  the  President's  basic 
object — equal  treatment  under  law — to  the 
degree  that  they  would  give  validation  to  de 
facto  segregation  in  the  South  In  the  same 
measure  that  It  Is  constitutionally  permis- 
sible in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Sincerely. 

Bbtce  N.  Harlow, 
Counsellor  to  the  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  After  declaring  that 
the  writer  of  the  letter  and  the  White 
House  imderstand  that  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  declare  national  policy, 
the  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  the  reason 
they  prefer  this  pending  version  to  the 
Stennis  amendment  is,  and  I  quote  from 
the  letter: 

It  would  not  prejudge  de  facto  segregation 
but  would  validate  it  in  the  South  as  else- 
where so  long  as  the  courts  have  not  held 
such    segregation    unconstitutional. 

To  me.  that  simply  means  the  Sen- 
ate has  no  idea  at  all  that  de  facto  segre- 
gation is  unconstitutional:  is  not  willing 
to  say  so  until  the  courts  have  said  so. 
Indeed,  when  the  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  Congress,  Congress  was  passing 
it  as  general  legislation,  not  making  any 
reference  to  de  jure  or  de  facto  segre- 
gation, but  simply  making  It  provide  that 
segregation  was  unlawful. 

Now  we  are  asked — and  this  memo- 
randum makes  it  clearly  so — to  pass  the 
substitute  because — 

It  would  not  prejudge  de  facto  segregation 
but  would  validate  It  in  the  South  as  else- 
where so  long  as  the  courts  have  not  held 
such  segregation  unconstitutional. 

Then  the  closing  words  in  the  letter: 

Equal  treatment  under  law — 

That  is  what  the  President  wants — 
to  the  degree  that  they  would  give  valida- 
tion to  de  facto  segregation  in  the  South  In 
the  same  measure  that  it  is  constitutionally 
permissible  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  letter  goes  far 
to  validate  de  facto  segregation  wher- 
ever It  may  occur.  As  bait  to  the  South,  it 
puts  in  advice  that  de  facto  segregation 
is  probably  constitutional  in  the  South 
as  It  Is  In  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  As  one 
southern  Senator,  I  do  not  propose  to 
rise  to  that  bait.  I  am  not  going  to  sup- 
port the  substitute  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  one  further  thing.  The 
Record  and  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
show  that  this  particular  Senator  sup- 
ported the  President  more  often  last 
year  than  any  other  Senator  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle:  to  wit,  61  percent  of  the  time. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  no 
apology  to  make  for  that.  He  Is  going  to 
continue  to  support  the  President  when 
he  thinks  he  is  right.  He  is  not  going  to 
support  the  President  when  he  thinks  he 
Is  wrong:  and  he  thinks  the  President  Is 
wrong  if  he  supports  the  philosophy  ex- 


pressed in  this  letter,  because  it  simply, 
in  effect,  says  that  the  Senate  has  no 
opinion  at  all  on  de  facto  segregation  so 
long  as  the  courts  have  not  yet  seen  fit 
to  rule  upon  it.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  not  going  to  take  that  position  by  his 
vote,  but  will  continue  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  did  the  Senator  from 
Florida  use  his  full  5  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  did 
not.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

ijtr.  STEINNLS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  down  in 
North  Carolina,  some  of  the  members  of 
rural  Methodist  churches  are  somewhat 
emotional  in  responses  to  their  preacher, 
and  when  the  preacher  says  to  them 
something  they  agree  with,  they  say. 
"Amen,  brother." 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Quakers  are  on 
that.  They  are  rather  reserved  people:  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  give  vent  to 
their  emotions.  But  I  want  to  read  the 
message  sent  to  me  by  William  E.  Tim- 
mons,  assistant  to  the  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1970,  in  which  he  says: 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Administration  that 
every  law  of  the  United  States  should  apply 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  the 
extent  that  the  "uniform  application" 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Stennis  would 
advance  equal  application  of  law.  It  hsis  the 
full  support  of  this  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  John 
Stennis  would  do.  It  would  advance  the 
equal  application  of  the  law,  and  I  tell 
you  no  North  Carolina  Methodist  could 
have  said  more  strongly  than  the  Quaker 
in  the  White  House,  "Amen  for  the  Sten- 
nis amendment." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  2 
minutes,  I  believe.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  10  minutes 
from  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes,  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate being  extended  time  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Grxftin).  It  appears  that  both  con- 
trollers of  time  apparently  are  against 
the  Stennis  amendment  and  in  favor  of 
the  Scott  amendment;  but  I  do  appreci- 
ate the  indulgence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Scott  amendment,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  is 
the  most  arrogant,  the  most  supercilious, 
the  most  callous,  the  most  cynical  pro- 
posal that  I  have  seen  come  into  the  n.S. 
Senate  during  the  brief  time  that  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  representing  the  people 
of  Alabama  in  this  august  body. 

Stripped  of  Its  excess  wording,  the 
amendment  seeks  to  do  two  things,  and 
two  things  only:  it  provides  for  uniform 
desegregation  in  the  South.  That  is  the 
extent  of  the  uniformity.  It  is  not  uni- 
formity throughout  the  coimtry.  It  says 
that  the  desegregation  criteria  and 
guidelines  shall  be  applied  uniformly  In 
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those  areas  where  segregation  has  been 
ruled  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  only  place  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  nUed  that  segregaUon  is  unconsti- 
tutional is  m  the  South.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  says.  "Apply  desegregation 
poUcles  uniformly  in  those  areas,  namely, 
the  South."  Uniform  desegregation  in 
the  South:  that  is  phase  I  of  the  amend- 

""  Second,  no  busing  in  the  North,  be- 
cause the  second  phase  of  the  amend- 
ment says  that  no  local  educaUonal 
agency  shall  be  forced  or  required  to  bus 
or  otherwise  transport  students  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  and  HEW 
talces  the  position  that  racial  imbalance 
is  the  same  thing  as  de  facto  segregation. 
So  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  and 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  freeze 
Into  the  law  of  the  land  the  inequitable 
Federal  policy  with  reference  to  our  pub- 
lic schools  that  permits  segregation  In 
the  North  and  that  requires,  by  puniUve 
measures,    desegregation    now    In    the 

South.  ._    w-    *w 

We  come  In.  and  all  we  ask.  by  the 
Stennis  amendment,  ia  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  our  law.  That  Is  not  too  much 
for  the  people  of  the  South  to  ask.  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  We  ask  equality  before  the  law. 
We  ask  equal  protection  of  the  law.  The 
Bible,  with  reference  to  a  similar  situ- 
ation, quotes  Jesus  as  saying: 

What  man  U  then  of  you.  whom  if  hlM 
■on  Mk  brmd.  wlU  he  give  him  a  rtone?  Or 
If  he  aak  a  flsta.  wlU  ha  glT*  Mm  •  Mrpent? 

All  we  are  asking  for  Is  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  and  the  answer  we  re- 
ceive is.  "No.  you  are  not  going  to  have 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  We  are  going 
to  freeze  this  Inequitable  policy  into  the 
statutory  law  of  the  land." 

That  is  the  answer  that  we  get.  I  hope 
that  the  Scott  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. I  notice  that  this  letter  from  the 
President,  signed  by  Mr.  Harlow — and  if 
this  Is  part  of  the  Southern  strategy  that 
we  read  about.  I  say  it  has  failed,  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  South  are  not 
going  to  buy  the  Scott  amendment;  they 
are  not  going  to  accept  a  continuation  of 
this  inequitable  Federal  school  policy 
that  does  permit  freedom  of  choice,  and 
the  choice  apparently  Is  segregation,  in 
the  North,  and  requires  immediate 
desegregation  in  the  South — is  referred 
to  as  being  the  President's  letter.  He  was 
not  proud  enough  of  this  letter  to  sign 
it  himself.  He  has  Mr  Bryce  Harlow  sign 
the  letter.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  Mr.  Bryce  Harlow's  opinion,  or 
whether  it  is  the  President's. 

The  President  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  did  not  send 
Mr.  Harlow  down  into  the  South,  to 
say  that  he  was  opposed  to  busing  and 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  neighborhood 
schools.  He  went  himself.  This  letter, 
signed  by  Bryce  Harlow,  is  not.  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  a  statement  from  the 
President  himself.  If  the  President  him- 
self takes  this  position,  his  Southern 
strategy  has  faUed.  That  Is  my  assur- 
ance to  him.  

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my  2  remaining  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  debate 
yesterday,  and  I  have  listened  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  read  this  letter  very  care- 
fully, and  the  letter  appears  to  me  to  be 
written  for  the  purpose,  by  a  counselor 
of  the  President— there  is  no  indication 
that  the  President  wrote  the  letter,  or 
saw  it.  or  knows  of  it — of  clearing  up 
what  appeared  to  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  administration  position  which 
is  reflected  in  the  colloquy  yesterday  be- 
tween the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  letter  changes 
the  President's  sUted  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  Stermls  amendment  one 
ioU  I  find  nothing  in  that  except  pos- 
sibly wishful  thinking.  I  think  the  key 
words,  which  are  stated  again  by  Mr. 
Bryce  Harlow,  are  "the  President's  basic 
object — equal  treatment  under  the  law." 

Those  are  the  words  that  are  im- 
portant. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  appearance 
of  this  letter  should  be  given  nearly  the 
amoimt  of  attention  it  has  received  here 
this  morning.  I  think  this  letter  Is  mere- 
ly an  explanation  of  what  was  apparent- 
ly a  controversy  and  a  misunderstand- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  aisle  yesterday, 
and  I  think  the  Ricord  should  clearly 

state  that.  ^^^ 

I  do  not  think  the  President's  position 
In  this  matter  has  changed  one  loU.  I 
have  seen  nothing  and  heard  nothing 
that  would  indicate  that  it  had. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  before  this  very  Impor- 
Unt  vote  is  taken,  I  want  to  say  that, 
regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stbnkis).  I  wish  to  indicate  my 
very  high  personal  regard  and  respect 
for  him  and  the  way  he  has  conducted 
this  debate. 

I  realize  that  there  will  be  further  de- 
bate on  other  amendments,  but  presum- 
ably this  vote  will  be  a  crlUcal  vote  In 
terms  of  the  pending  Steimls  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
without  doubt  compelled  Senators, 
whether  they  are  from  the  North  or  the 
South,  to  search  their  consciences  and 
to  face  up  to  the  hard  question  that  de 
facto  segregation  in  our  Nation  poses. 
He  knows,  of  course,  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  the  merite  of  his  amend- 
ment. If  I  were  not  a  lawyer.  I  might  well 
Join  in  the  support  of  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Aside  from  the  merits,  I  think  that 
his  amendment,  his  debate,  his  careful 
research,  and  the  record  he  has  made  of 
the  hypocrisy  that  does  exist  in  the 
North  and  the  extent  to  which  there  is 
de  facto  segregation  have  been  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 

Without  doubt,  regardless  of  the  out- 
come— and  this  is  only  a  sUtement  of 
policy,  even  if  it  is  adopted— I  believe 
there  will  be  other  acUons  Uken  by  Con- 
gress to  try  to  deal  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  de  facto  segregation.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  define  and  limit  It  and 


come  to  policy  decisions  as  to  what  Is  and 
what  Is  not  de  facto  segregation.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  know  that  in  the  pres- 
ent situation.  ^  „  »» 
So,  while  I  will  vote  for  the  Scott 
amendment  with  enthusiasm,  because  I 
think  that  under  the  circumsUnces  it  is 
the  best  course  before  the  Senate,  and 
while  I  will  vote  against  the  Stennis 
amendment,  if  it  comes  to  that  point,  I 
did  want  to  make  this  sUtement  to  the 
Senate  while  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi Is  in  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it  the  Stennis  amendment 
has  now  been  corrected  or  amended  by 
the  distinguished  Connecticut  Yankee, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rib- 
icorrt  who  added  the  words  on  line  8. 
after  the  word  "race,"  "whether  de  Jure 
or  de  facto."  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  both  aspects  of 
the  problem  are  faced  up  to.  It  is  made 
clear  that  neither  de  facto  nor  de  Jure 
conditions  are  being  given  exclusive  or 
sole  consideration. 

In  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr)  — 
which  has  the  administration's  approval, 
I  understand— it  is  my  understanding 
that  all  It  does.  In  effect.  Is  to  restate  In 
different  words  the  effect  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  my  version  of 
it   Mr.  President.  That  is  what  I  think. 
*Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  1964  ClvU 
Rights  Act,  In  effect,  says  that  no  one 
shall  be  forced  or  required  to  bus  or 
otherwise  transport  students  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  that 
Is  a  part  of  the  law  which  Is  now  In 
operation. 

Mr.   JAVrrs.   Exactly.  And  I  might 
tell  the  majority  leader  that  It  Is  also 
contained  In  the  blU  which  is  before  the 
Senate,  and  it  has  not  been  challenged. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  this  would  re- 
inforce it  triply. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  word  "uncon- 
stitutional" Is  used  in  the  subsUtute  be- 
fore us.  Does  the  word  "unconstitution- 
al" take  in  de  Jure  and  de  facto  condi- 
tions In  the  sense  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  added  them  to 
the  Stermls  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  The  reason  I  say 
that,  if  the  Senator  wUl  allow  me— and 
we  will  get  him  more  time  If  he  needs 

It Is  that  If  the  courts  declare  de  facto 

segregation  In  any  case  imlawful— to 
wit,  unconstitutional— then  the  reach  of 
the  amendment  would  include  de  facto 
segregation  so  declared  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  erase  the  word  "unconstitutional"  and 
put  In  the  phrase  "de  Jure  or  de  facto"? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  If  that  were  done.  I 
should  like  to  explain  to  the  Senator.  It 
Is  my  Judgment— I  am  speaking  now  only 
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as  a  lawyer  and  I  think  that  is  what  the 

Senator  wants  me  to  do 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  speaking  only  as  a 
lawyer.  Other  lawyers  may  disagree  with 
me.  I  think  that  could  then  be  construed 
as  adding  an  additional  dimension  to 
what  the  courts  might  otherwise  decide. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  reason  I  say  that  is 
not  that  the  Court  could  expand  the 
Constitution  by  including  de  facto  If  It 
were  not  constitutional  to  include  it.  But 
as  this  is  a  general  statement  of  policy, 
it  would  be  fair  for  the  courts  to  say, 
"Congress  had  asked  us  to  consider  de 
facto  segregation  as  unconstitutional."  It 
is  strictly  a  fact. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  think 
the  word  "unconstitutional"  as  applied 
here  ties  in  with  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  has  passed  directly 
only  on  the  segregation  now  called  de 
jure,  which  is  the  so-called  dual  system. 
It  has  not  directly  passed  on  the  other. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  There  would  be  no  rea- 
son why.  if  one  wanted  to  put  in  words 
what  I  have  just  said,  he  could  not  add. 
after  the  word  "unconstitutional," 
"whether  de  facto  or  de  Jure,"  because 
that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  Is  what  it 
means,  why  not  take  out  "imconstltu- 
tional"  and  put  In  "de  Jure  and  de 
facto"? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  reason  is  that,  as  I 
pointed  out.  if  you  do  not  couple  it  with 
the  word  "unconstitutional,"  you  may  be 
including  de  facto  segregation,  which  Is 
now  not  unconstitutional.  I  do  not  under- 
stand Congress  to  desire  to  legislate  af- 
firmatively with  respect  to  de  facto  seg- 
regation. So  that  you  have  to  Include 
such  segregation,  whether  de  facto  or  de 
jure,  which  is  unlawful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Briefly. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  say  that  I  think 
we  are  getting  down  to  the  nub  of  the 
issue.  The  fact  is.  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  indicated  yesterday,  that  if  we 
were  to  strike  both  de  facto  and  de  Jure 
segregation: 

All  efforts  to  desegregate  will  stop,  and  it 
will  be  Impossible  to  go  on;  or  there  will  be 
Federal  Interference  of  such  size,  magnitude, 
and  depth  that  the  country  will  be  appalled 
If  this  measure  becomes  low. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  Is  being  said  is  that  it  is  aU  right  to 
have  a  certain  kind  of  desegregation  en- 
forced so  long  as  you  do  not  make  Its 
sweep  broad  and  encompass  the  whole 
country,  and  If  you  do  that,  It  Is  going  to 
bring  chaos  In  the  North. 


That  is  precisely  what  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  pointed  out  yesterday, 
when  he  said  that  the  North  does  not  ob- 
ject. The  people  who  object  are  a  few  big 
cities,  and  I  can  understand  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  think  the  laws  of  this  coimtry  ought 

to  be  enforced  fully  in  all  the  50  States; 

they  ought  to  be  enforced  Impartially. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  must  say  that  this  busi- 
ness of  dragging  New  York  through  here 
as  a  whipping  boy  is  just  as  bad  and 
comes  under  the  same  quotations  that 
have  been  used  before  about  dragging  the 
South  through  here  as  a  whipping  boy. 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  stop.  New  York 
ought  to  stand  on  Its  merits,  and  the 
Senators  will  vote  as  their  consciences 
dictate,  whether  they  come  from  the  10 
biggest  cities  or  not.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  stopped  calling,  "Hey,  Rube!"  on 
the  floor  of  the  US.  Senate. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  favor 
equal  protection  of  the  law  no  matter 
where. 

I  favor  eqiial  application  of  the  law  no 
matter  where.  I  oppose  de  facto  and  de 
jure  segregation  both  no  matter  where 
they  occur. 
I  am  opposed  to  busing. 
I  supported  the  change  in  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  The  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  added  a  specific 
mention  of  de  facto  and  de  jure  segrega- 
tion to  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Senate  finally  adopts  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  it  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  these 
words. 

The  pending  business  of  the  Senate  Is 
a  substitute  to  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia <Mr.  Scott).  I  believe  this  substitute 
has  merit  because  it  contains  a  clear 
statement  of  opposition  to  busing  and 
assigimient  of  pupils  to  a  statement  of 
policy  applying  the  guidelines  and  cri- 
teria on  school  desegregation  uniformly 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  does  not 
contain  the  clear  statement  on  bus'ng 
and  assignment  of  students.  I  plan  to 
support  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  long  and  ardu- 
ous debate  which  has  occurred  on  this 
problem  and  the  sharp  disagreements  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  various  pro- 
posals before  the  Senate  indicates  to  me 
that  the  mere  adoption  of  the  substitute 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  will  not  bring  us  to 
our  goal  of  solving  the  matter  of  segrega- 
tion In  our  schools. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  that  It  Is  time  that 
we  take  a  really  fresh  look  at  the  rela- 
tionship between  education  and  race.  The 
proposals  before  us  make  clear  that  this 
Is  our  intent.  But,  they  may  or  may  not 
go  far  enough. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  additionally 


favor  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  I  be- 
lieve this  will  give  us  a  chance  to  build 
on  whichever  of  the  proposals  we  adopt 
here  today.  It  will  provide  the  kind  of 
deliberations  which  can  be  conducted  by 
a  bipartisan  select  ccmmittee  with  a  year 
to  make  its  study,  arrive  at  its  conclu- 
sions and  make  its  recommendations. 

I  will  favor  this  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  because  it  calls 
for  a  day  certain  by  wh'ch  the  select 
committee  must  report  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Senate  will  then  have  this  wealth  of 
information  on  which  to  base  its  final 
judgment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  the  majority  leader 
may  be  heard  and  imderstood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  In  order. 
The    Senator    from    Montana    may 

proceed.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  im- 
derstand  that  aU  time  on  the  Stennis 
amendment  has  been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both  on 
the  Stennis  amendment  and  on  the  Scott 
substitute    amendment,    all    time    has 

expired.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  is 
left  on  the  bill  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  99  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
117  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  modified  Scott  amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalf)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtmoT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  wotild 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  46. 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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Allott 

Bavh 

Botgs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cmse 

Church 

Cock 

Cranston 

Eagieton 

Ooodell 

Oiavel 

Orlffln 

Hams 

Hart 

Hatneld 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellnon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eastland 


Domlnlck 
Kartke 
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Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Muskle 
Nelson 

NATS— 48 

mender 

Err  in 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrmht 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Ourney 

Hansen 

HolUnd 

Boilings 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

Btansfleld 


Pmckwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Saxbe 

Scbwetker 

Scott 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tidings 

Williams.  N  J 

Toung.  Ohio 


McClellan 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Russell 

Smith.  Maine 

Sperkman 

SponK 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUllams.  Del 

Tarborough 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 6 


Kennedy 
Metcalf 


Mundt 
Smith,  111. 


So  the  modified  Scott  amendment  was 

rejected.  ^    ^    ~x. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .        »  » 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  sent  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Stennis 

amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  sUte  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  will  sus- 
pend untU  the  Senate  Is  in  order.  At- 
taches will  take  their  seat*.  Senators  wlU 
please  be  seated. 

The  Senate  will  suspend  until  there  is 
order 

The  clerk  was  reporting  the  amend- 
ment. He  may  proceed. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Cierk.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  «Mr.  Javits) 
proposes  an  amendment:  On  page  1.  line 
9  of  the  Stennis  amendment,  strike  all 
after  the  word  'State"  and  insert  a  pe- 
riod 

(The  words  sought  to  be  stricken  are: 
"without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of 
such  segregation.*') 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wlU  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend  unUl  there  is  order  in  the 
Chamber. 
Will  attaches  please  be  seated. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield.  ,  ,    .  , 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  i 
have  a  similar  amendment. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  would  be  happy  to  with- 
draw my  amendment  and  let  the  Senator 
offer  his  amendment. 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  is  all  right.  Tne 

Senator  can  offer  his  amendment  and  I 

wUl  be  a  cosponsor.      ^    ,^     .     ,    ^^^ 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 

Senator    from    Rhode    Island    may    be 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  be  happy  to  share 

the  time  with  the  Senator.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
advise  the  Senate  that  this  is  the  amend- 
ment I  submitted  last  night.  In  order  to 
clear  the  way  for  an  early  vote  on  the 
Scott  substitute  I  withdrew  my  amend- 
ment As  I  understand  it  from  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, such  amount  of  time  as  I 
used  last  night  will  be  deducted  from  the 
time  on  the  amendment  to  the  propo- 

"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  In 
order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  such  amount  of  time 
as  I  used  last  night,  which  the  Parlia- 
mentarian tells  me  was  10  minutes,  will 
be  deducted  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment. 

Mr  President,  I  think  I  can  explain 
the  amendment  to  the  Senate  very  quick- 
ly The  original  objection  that  I  had  U) 
the  Stennis  amendment,  was  that  as  it 
was  originally  drawn  It  did  nothing  but 
repeat  everything  sUted  in  the  biU  at 
pages  151  and  152.  There  is.  however,  one 
different  clause.  This  U  the  real  sub- 
stantive issue  on  this  matter  and  it  arises 
as  follows: 

Because  there  was  a  modem  history  oi 
racial  segregaUon  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  South  attributed  to  governmental 
action,  the  courts  have  held  that  when 
you  come  in  to  prove  a  case  in  order  to 
bring  about  desegregation  you  do  not 
have  to  prove  that  the  school  system  con- 
Unues  to  be  segregated  in  violaUon  of  the 
ConstituUon.  The  fact  that  it  was  seg- 
regated according  to  law  creates  a  pre- 
sumption in  that  regard. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  have  argued  that 
the  last  clause  of  the  Stennis  amendment 
is  an  effort  to  destroy  that  presumption, 
assuming  the  courts  foUow  itr— the  courts 
may  say,  and  I  am  the  first  to  say  that, 
that  it  is  a  presumption  which  they  have 
a  right  to  make  under  the  ConsUtuUon. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 

of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
should  be  some  way  to  get  order  in  the 
Chamber  so  the  Senator  can  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  The  only  way  we  can  do 
It  Is  either  to  clear  the  Chamber  of  at- 
tachte  or  Senators.  Senators  will  please 


be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  debate 
is  Uking  place 

If  the  Senator  will  suspend,  theie  are 
only  two  ways  to  do  it.  I  have  outlined 
both  of  them.  I  hope  Senators  will  be  in- 
dulgent so  we  may  hear  the  debate  II 
the  noise  does  not  cease,  we  will  take  the 
first  action  of  clearing  the  Chamber  of 

attaches.  »    *w«  Q„r. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  wishes  the  Chair 
would  not  do  either.  There  is  a  third 
way  If  I  am  Interesting  enough  in  what 
I  have  to  say.  the  Chamber  will  be  quiet. 
I  suggest  the  Chair  leave  it  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 

did  not  make  the  suggestion  unkindly. 
Mr    SCOTT.  Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me.  so  that  I  may  clarify 
the  situation  with  respect  to  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand time  on  the  bill  is  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  me.  Since  both  of  us  are  in  favor 
of  the  Javlts  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  transfer  my 
time  on  the  amendment  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  would  like  to  transfer 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  retaining 
his  tSme  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
the  understanding.  _  ^_,  ^  ^.  ..  ^ 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
on  the  amendment  is  In  my  control,  and 
I  now  understand  the  time  in  opposition 
is  in  control  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  Intend  to  share  my  time  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  President.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
if  I  understand  the  temper  of  the  Senate 
correctly,  and  I  am  trying  my  best  to 
read  it  the  desire  is  to  bring  about  an 
even  level  of  administration  of  the  laws 
of  the  land  everywhere  in  the  country: 
and  the  Senate,  as  I  interpret  it,  feete 
what  was  done  in  the  Appropriation  Act, 
to  wit.  that  there  should  be  as  much  of 
an  enforcement  corps  in  the  North  as 
In  the  South,  using  the  term  "North 
to  refer  to  every  other  section  of  the 
country  is  carried  out  in  this  idea  that 
the  law  shall  be  equaUy  administered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicorr)  has  added  the  additional  point 
that  if  segregation  can  be  reached  by 
law  then  it  should  be  reachable  whether 
it  is  dc  facto  or  de  Jure. 

All  of  this  the  Senate  has  decided,  as 
I  see  It.  in  rejecting  the  Scott  substitute, 
but  what  I  think  has  not  been  decided  la 
that  we  want  to  begin  to  change  the  pro- 
cedures in  our  courts  by  the  Stennis 
amendment  in  such  a  way  as  to  affirma- 
tively prejudice  the  cases  reaching  de 
Jure  segregation  which  are  pending  or 
may  be  brought.  I  say  that  because  I 
have  heard  some  Senators  say  there  is 
no  design  or  Intention  to  turn  back  the 
clock  in  the  South,  even  though  we  are 
going  to  call  the  North  to  a  higher 
standard. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
see  that  we  do  not  do  that,  witUngly  or 
unwittingly :  and  that  is  all.  If  it  cannot 
stand  that  test,  and  I  believe  it  can.  It 
should  be  rejected:  but  If  It  can  stand 
that  test  it  is  a  necessary  amendment  be- 
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cause  every  stated  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  accomplished  without  that 
clause.  As  to  uniform  application,  it  re- 
lates to  de  facto  and  de  Jure  segregation. 
If  the  courts  feel  they  can  reach  de  facto 
segregation  they  will  do  so  uniformly 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  I  do 
not  believe  we  want  to  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  prejudice  the  existing  state  of 
the  courts'  views  on  de  jure  segregation. 
I  am  deeply  convinced  that  is  what  would 
happen. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Because  of  the  confusion 
in  the  Chamber  I  could  not  hear.  Will 
the  Senator  tell  us  the  exact  words  he  is 
deleting? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly.  I  am  deleting 
the  words  that  appear  at  the  end. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  the  words  here. 
They  are  "without  regard  to  the  origin 
or  cause  of  such  segregation."  In  other 
words,  the  amendment  would  stop  with 
the  word  "State". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  would  then  include  the  words 
"whether  de  jure  or  de  facto  in  the 
schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  any  State"  and  omit  the  words  "with- 
out regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  so-called 
Whitten  amendment  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  some  years.  While  I  have 
been  constantly  and  consistently  In  op- 
position to  the  so-called  Whitten  amend- 
ment. I  have  always  taken  the  position, 
and  I  have  said  so  privately  in  the  com- 
mittee and  publicly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  insofar  as  the  matter  of 
segregation  is  concerned.  It  is  a  cause  of 
national  rot:  and  desegregation  should 
be  enforced  In  the  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  with  equal  vigor,  with  equal 
determination,  and  with  equal  justice. 

I  have  made  that  position  known  to  my 
southern  friends  time  and  time  again. 
Yesterday,  I  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  ask  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  if  he  would 
delete  the  words  "without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation." 
Then,  I  would  vote  for  his  amendment 
because  I  think  his  amendment  does  what 
should  be  done  and  that  is  that  the  law 
should  be  enforced  uniformly  through- 
out the  entire  Nation.  I  hope  he  will 
accept  this  amendment  because  I  do  not 
understand  and  I  carmot  see  what  the 
words  mean.  To  me  thev  have  a  dubious 
and  I  might  add  a  suspicious  connotation. 

Mr.  JA-vrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  op- 
poses my  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  address  this  inquiry  to 
both  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  was  called  from  the  Chamber 
and  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  But  since 
the  Riblcoff  amendment  has  been  added. 


does  the  Senator  think  that  with  the 
words  "whether  de  facto  or  de  Jure" — 
and  I  am  referring  to  the  words  of  the 
Riblcoff  tunendment — we  have  substan- 
tially the  same  meaning  as  the  words  at 
the  end  which  the  Senator  would  strike? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  want  to  be  very  careful. 
The  Senator  knows  me  very  well. 
Whether  I  am  for  or  agsunst  his  position, 
I  will  tell  him  what  I  think. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  part  of 
what  the  Senator  had  in  mind.  Probably 
because  we  feel  so  strongly  about  the  good 
faith  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  ,  we  feel  that  is  what  he 
had  in  mind.  But  the  effect.  In  view  of 
the  way  these  cases  have  been  con- 
ducted, will  be  to  avoid  the  manner  in 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  is  prov- 
ing its  case  in  the  de  jure  segregation 
cases  In  the  South.  So  to  the  extent  that 
the  de  Jure  and  de  facto  are  now  In- 
cluded, the  court  will  be  able  to  reach  out, 
if  it  believes  it  should.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  a  number  of 
circuit  courts  which  have  said  they  will 
not  reach  de  facto  segregation.  The  Deal 
case  was  cited  yesterday,  which  held  ex- 
actly that.  But  if  they  do  reach  out,  the 
words  "de  facto"  and  "de  jure"  cover  that 
part  of  the  clause:  but  the  other  affected 
clause,  to  wit.  a  change  in  the  method  of 
proof  in  de  Jure  segregation  cases,  would 
in  effect  be  stricken  from  the  amend- 
ment, so  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  continue  to  prove  its  cases  in  the 
de  jure  situations  as  it  has.  That  Is  my 
only  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  they  have  to  prove 
now  is  that  at  one  time  recently — in 
1954 — the  area  had  laws  providing  for  a 
de  jure  system. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  used  the 
word  "prove"  and  it  is  not  proof;  it  is 
only  a  presumption  that  the  courts  will 
make,  subject  to  countervailing  proof: 
namely,  that  It  is  de  facto  segregaUon. 
That  is  why  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  words  "de  facto,"  now  included,  an- 
swer the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  because,  having 
included  in  the  reach  of  the  amendment 
de  facto  segregation,  it  seems  to  me  the 
situation  is  answered.  The  presurftption 
could  be  rebutted  by  showing  that  itrwas 
de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  explaining  as  precisely  e&  possible  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  his  amendment, 
with  competence,  as  always. 

I  would  like  to  ask  questions,  because 
we  are  trying  to  find  out  the  effect  of 
the  amendment.  I  may  say  that,  at  first 
impression,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  effect  by  striking  the  words. 
and  that  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
"de  Jure"  and  "de  facto."  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  a  description  of 
a  de  facto  situation  is  a  description  of 
an  existing  situation,  not  resulting  from 
government  action. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No:  It  Is  also  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  situation  which  could  exist  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me,  look  at  the  situation  in  New  York, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  made.  The 
fact  Is  that  there  was  an  enormous  In- 
flux of  blacks  into  New  York,  and  hence 
the  situation  of  racial  imbalance  is  much 
worse  in  1970  than  it  was  in  1954. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  ask  this  question 
pointed  more  directly  to  the  language  of 
the  Senator?  Courts  thus  far  have  held 
in  de  facto  situations,  other  than  in  the 
17  States  referred  to — there  has  been 
some  disagreement,  but  generally  the 
courts  have  held— that  the  Federal  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction  to  intervene  in  de 
facto  cases.  That  is  the  decision  in  the 
Deal  against  Cincinnati  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Gary,  Ind.,  case,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  cases.  In  the  South,  the 
same  rule  Is  not  followed.  For  example, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  the  city  of 
Boston,  or  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
there  are  de  facto  situations  caused  by 
housing  patterns,  which  may  have  de- 
veloped before  or  since  the  Brown  case 
in  1954.  A  similar  situation  may  exist  in 
the  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  or  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  or  any  southern  city  within 
the  17  States  referred  to.  Although  there 
hsis  been  no  Supreme  Court  holding,  the 
lower  courts— district  courts  and  the 
circuit  courts  of  appeals — in  the  same 
de  facto  situation  in  the  South  have 
taken  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  that  at 
one  time  in  history,  before  the  Brown 
case,  or  since  the  Brown  case,  the  State 
had  intervened,  and  even  though  State 
intervention  does  not  still  prevail,  the 
court  will  consider  it  to  be  a  de  Jure 
situation.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Senator  is  correct,  because  he  has  not 
cited  cases.  He  said  "cases."  He  cited  a 
case  in  which  the  court  rejected  the  Idea 
of  dealing  with  de  facto  segregation,  but 
he  has  not  cited  a  case  for  me 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  cited  cases  deal- 
ing with  de  facto  situations  in  the  North. 
The  Senator  himself  has  said  that  in 
cases  in  the  South,  though  no  actual  de 
jure  segregation  is  involved,  there  was  a 
presumption 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
the  court  starte  out  by  accepting  the 
presumption  that  where  there  had  been 
de  jure  segregation,  that  de  jure  segre- 
gation continued:  but  I  believe  the 
Stennis  amendment,  without  this  addi- 
tional clause,  now  will  require  the  courts, 
if  they  have  not  done  so — and  in  my 
judgment  that  was  their  practice  up  until 
now — to  allow  that  presumption  to  be 
rebutted.  Unless  the  Supreme  Court  has 
allowed  the  reach  of  the  Constitution, 
which  it  has  not  yet,  to  go  to  de  facto 
segregation,  it  will,  because  of  the  Sten- 
nis amendment,  which  expressly  says  so, 
make  the  same  regulations  and  laws  ap- 
ply in  the  North  that  it  has  in  the  South. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  are  All  miss- 
ing the  point  here. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  think  I  am. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  amendment  will 
not  desegregate  one  single  school,  wheth- 
er It  be  in  the  South  or  in  the  North. 
The  amendment  has  to  do  with  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  law,  which  has  to  do 
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with  Pederal  financial  assistance.  It  haa 
to  do  with  Pederal  financial  asslsUnce. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
schools  are  folng  to  desegregate  will  de- 
pend upon  the  mandate  of  the  Court. 
Many  locaUUes  are  already  under  man- 
date, and  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  to 
change  the  mandate  of  the  Court,  no 
matter  what  law  we  pass,  because  If  seg- 
regation Is  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  UrUted  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  takes  original  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction, and  we  in  the  Senate  cannot  Uke 
that  right  or  prerogative  away  from  the 
Court. 

But  the  effect  the  amendment  will  have 
is  that  while  HEW  has  been  withholding 
funds  in  the  South,  when  we  pass  this 
amendment  it  will  have  to  become  more 
or  less  lenient  in  that  attitude,  because 
unless  we  can  bring  about  desegregation 
in  the  North,  whether  de  facto  or  de  Jure. 
It  cannot  withhold  money  from  the  South 
while  giving  It  to  the  North.  That  is  the 
only  thing  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
wants  to  do  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  language.  I  will  ad- 
mit what  the  Senator  has  said  about  the 
courts  Is  correct.  Most  of  the  cases  will 
be  decided  In  the  courts.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  line  with  Its  holding,  is  not  re- 
quired to  follow  language  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  In  fact,  the  courts  have  over- 
ridden a  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  by  the  SUte  of  California.  If  the 
facts  involve  a  constitutional  issue  un- 
der the  Brown  case  the  court  would  prob- 
ably override  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  sUtutes  passed  by  a  SUte  or  by 
the  Congress.  I  am  simply  trying  to  find 
out.  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  told  me  the  answer.  We  will 
agree  that  In  a  de  jure  situation  in  the 
South  or  the  North  the  courts  can  inter- 
vene, and  HEW.  without  question,  can 

take  cognizance,  and  act      

There  Is  no  reason  why  HEW  and  the 
courts  should  not  take  cognizance  of  de 
facto  slttiatlons  in  the  North,  M  they  do 
in  the  South. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  As  I  said  to  the  Senator— 
and  this  goes  to  the  point  ably  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore> — this  presumption  that  the 
courts  have  Indulged  In  we  must  assume 
HEW  will  also  Indulge  in.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  get  the  full  benefit,  and  you  are 
entitled  to  It.  of  the  Stennis  amendment 
insofar  as  it  seeks  to  now  make  a  new 
rule  of  equality  or  uniformity,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  an  evil  in  the  amend- 
ment, in  reaching  into  de  Jure  situations 
and  very  heavily  complicating  the  proof 
in  the  way  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice can  make  it.  and  that  is  why  I  felt 
this  amendment  was  appropriate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  HEW — and  I  have  stud- 
ied their  guidelines,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  New  York— and  it  is  my  view  that 
they  do  not  attempt  in  their  guidelines 
to  deal  with  a  de  facto  situation. 

We  are  probably  arguing  over  words, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  distinction. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  The  only  point  that  I 
make  was  that  it  struck  me — this  point 
was  raised  before  by  Senator  Pastoks  be- 
fore the  words  "de  jure"  and  "de  facto" 
were  In,  but  it  struck  me  that  now  there 
was  no  question  about  the  fact  that  we 


were  reaching  what  I  believe  the  author 
of  the  amendment  really  wanted  to  reach, 
but  we  were  going,  however,  beyond  that, 
in  a  way  that  I  have  described,  which, 
whether  we  sought  to  reach  it  or  not, 
would  be  unwise  for  us  to  legislate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Bi4r.  President,  forget- 
ting for  the  moment  the  action  of  HEW 
and  these  other  actions.  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  and  the  result  the 
Senator  Is  seeking  to  achieve  added  to 
the  principle  that  desegregation  shall 
be  sought  with  the  same  determination, 
the  same  vigor,  in  the  North  as  well  as 
the  South?  Is  the  main  purpose  to  make 
certain  the  burden  of  proof  is  the  same 
in  the  South  as  In  the  North? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  my  purpose,  except 
that  I  still  believe  that  we  have  a  right 
to  start  from  a  different  base,  to  wit. 
the  base  that  the  segregation  was  State 
Imposed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  first  ele- 
ment of  proof,  to  wit.  that  there  is  any 
de  jure  segregation,  should  be  presumed, 
but  not  where  there  was  State-imposed 
segregation.  There  the  burden  shifts  to 
the  defendant  to  show  that  there  is  act- 
ually de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  it  Is  the  opposite 
from  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  The  purpose  Is 
that  there  shall  be  a  slightly  different 
burden  of  proof  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  question  of  who  bears 
the  burden  of  proof  only,  as  I  say,  because 
that  is  the  way  it  has  been  done.  That  is 
the  situation  up  to  now.  I  am  not  trying 
to  create  a  new  one. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question,   if   I  may  use  layman's  lan- 
guage, and  leave  out  the  "de  Jures"  and 
"de  f  actos"  auid  things  like  that. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, is  It  his  interpretation,  then, 
that  the  law  will  be  applied  exactly  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  whether 
or  not  any  court  has  made  any  decision 
affecting  each  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  I  say  that,  and  I 
think   this  bears  on  Senator  Cottoh's 

question 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  hoped  the  Senator 
would  say  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  had  a  record  of 
segregation  In  the  North,  the  same  pre- 
sumption would  apply,  and  I  believe  it 
was  so  utilized  in  a  case  in  my  own  State, 
the  Mount  Vernon  case. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  To  make  sure  I  fully  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  as  it  relates  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  it  not  true  that  under  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs,  the  courts.  In  effect. 
have  created  a  presumption  In  the  South 
of  segregation  based  on  a  history  of 
previous  de  jure  segregation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  have  created  a  pre- 
sumption which  Is  North  and  South, 
wherever  there  has  been,  actually.  State 


imposed  segregation.  I  stated  a  case  in 
my  own  State  where  they  used  the  same 
presumption.  The  cases  have  been  much 
more  numerous  In  the  South. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  that  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi says  that  "you  are  going  to  look 
at  the  facts  here  and  now  as  to  whether 
there  Is  segregation  now.  de  jure  or  de 
facto,  not  on  the  basis  of  any  past  prece- 
dent forming  the  basis  of  the  situation"? 
Now,  is  that  not  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  the  effect,  and 
it  will  therefore  change  the  existing  law 
and  practice;  that  is  what  I  am  arguing. 
Mr.  BAKER.  But  would  it  not  there- 
fore provide  absolute  uniformity  In  the 
United  States  under  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, and  perpetuate  a  distinction  now 
existing  under  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  I  cannot  agree  with 
that.  I  think  It  would  change  the  rule  of 
uniformity.  Now  that  rule  Is  the  same 
in  the  North  as  in  the  South,  where  you 
have  a  pattern  of  de  jure  segregation.  We 
ourselves  have  legislated  that  In  re- 
spect to  voting  rights.  We  took  cogrxlz- 
ance  of  the  pattern  and  practice  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes  on  my  time? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  raised  ihe  basic  objection  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  On  the  surface,  the  amend- 
ment seems  quite  innocent,  and  it  gives 
the  impression  that  we  are  really  dealing 
with  a  situation  of  treating  both  the 
North  and  the  South  the  same.  The  Sen- 
ator candidly  says,  "If  you  have  de  jure 
segregation  In  the  North,  and  there  may 
be  a  few  towns  that  have  it,"  but  basi- 
cally, most  of  the  segregation  in  the 
North  is  not  de  jure  but  de  facto. 

If  we  eliminate  the  phrase,  "without 
regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation."  we  go  back  to  the  situation 
that  prevailed  before  this  debate  and  be- 
fore 'this  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Therefore,  if  a  northern  community  had 
de  facto  segregation  at  the  present  time. 
It  would  not  be  subject  to  the  guideline.  1 
think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  makes 
that  point,  and  makes  it  well. 

What  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is 
trying  to  achieve  is  a  disregard  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  past.  I  say  de  jure 
is  wrong  and  de  facto  is  wrong,  but  the 
courts  have  only  passed  on  de  jure.  So 
far  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  passed 
on  the  problem  of  de  facto  segregation. 
What  we  are  trying  to  achieve  here  Is 
to  say  to  HEW,  "In  the  guidelines  that 
you  propose  in  making  the  determination 
whether  funds  will  be  held  b€u:k  from 
either  the  North  or  the  South,  you  are 
going  to  look  at  the  situation  as  it  actu- 
ally exists;  Is  there  discrimination,  and 
is  there  segregation?  If  you  find  that 
there  is  a  pattern  of  segregation,  you  are 
going  to  treat  the  North  and  the  South 
the  same,  as  of  now." 
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I  think  this  is  the  weakness  in  the 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  Senator  has  been  candid.  He 
has  not  at  all,  by  a  single  word,  misled 
the  Senate.  But  I  think  it  is  important 
to  understand  that  basically  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  does 
weaken  and  take  away  from  the  objective 
we  are  seeking  to  accomplish  by  the 
Stennis  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  8  min- 
utes. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  I  fully  appreciate  the  very  fine 
presentation  here  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Going  back  through  just  a 
short  bit  of  history,  now,  with  refer- 
ence to  these  orders — and  this  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  money— there  were 
certain  forms  sent  out  by  HEW.  years 
ago,  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  that 
asked  the  school  districts  whether  they 
were  in  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

All  the  districts  outside  the  South,  or 
those  that  had  no  laws  on  the  subject, 
had  to  fill  out  a  special  form.  But  first, 
as  to  those  outside  the  South,  they  cer- 
tified on  a  different  form  that  they  were 
in  compliance,  and  those  cards  were  ail 
filed.  With  the  exception  of  four  or  five, 
or  maybe  eight  or  10,  all  those  districts 
have  ijeen  receiving  the  money  ever  since 
that  time,  on  this  presumption  of  inno- 
cence, and  their  certification  that  they 
were  In  full  compliance.  In  the  same 
period  of  time,  the  forms  of  the  districts 
in  the  South  were  rejected,  and  they 
were  held  not  eligible  tor  money,  and 
they  were  called  on  to  submit  a  plan 
of  integration.  When  they  submitted  the 
plan,  in  effect  they  pled  guilty  to  not 
being  in  complismce.  and  in  that  way 
cases  were  made  against  them.  I  do  not 
recall  a  single  district,  in  all  those  years, 
where  any  money  was  withheld  outside 
the  South,  although  I  understood  later 
there  were  a  few.  They  operate  on  this 
presumption  of  innocence  outside  the 
South,  whereas,  in  effect,  we  operate  un- 
der the  presumption  of  guilt. 

If  this  amendment  becomes  law.  it 
is  going  to  strike  out  those  presimiptions. 
and  this  matter  will  have  to  be  applied 
uniformly.  When  the  words  "de  facto" 
and  "de  jure"  were  put  in  yesterday,  I 
supported  that,  in  spite  of  the  strong  ar- 
gtunent  that  the  words  "de  facto"  had 
not  been  defined  enough.  There  certainly 
is  some  uncertainty,  although  I  think 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  they  have 
been  rather  well  defined. 

There  was  nothing  ingenious  about 
putting  the  last  words  in  here,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  strike  them  out.  they  can 
go  right  back  to  the  same  pattern.  HEW 
does  not  require  anything  in  their  reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  the  districts  out- 
side the  South  that  have  not  had  the  laws 
with  reference  to  a  dual  system.  They 
Just  go  on  from  year  to  year,  without 
anything  being  looked  into.  I  think  if  we 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  my  amendment, 
we  ought  to  keep  the  words  in  here  and 
make  it  clear  that,  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation,  we 
want  this  uniformly  applied. 

The  niles  and  regulations  that  apply 
to  this  money  have  not  been  applied  to 


the  school  districts  outside  the  South.  So 
if  we  want  uniformity,  these  rules  and 
regulations  must  apply  uniformly 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  does  not  see  fit  now  to  strike  out 
these  words.  The  striking  out  of  them 
would  create  doubt  or  at  least  would  give 
HEW,  I  believe,  a  green  light  to  run  on 
the  old  schedule,  anyway,  as  to  those  be- 
yond the  South. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  clearcut  and 
convincing  in  the  language  we  use  here 
and  be  firm  on  this  policy.  Certainly,  no 
one  is  going  to  be  hurt  by  it.  We  should 
carry  out  the  primary  purpose  of  what 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  has  already 
voted  for,  as  I  understand  it.  I  think  it 
is  far  better  to  leave  these  words  where 
they  are,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  and 
would  leave  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of 
HEW  and  perhaps  the  courts  to  strike 
them  out. 

There  is  nothing  in  here  that  is  an 
attempt  to  get  something  in  favor  of  the 
South.  There  is  nothing  in  here  that  is 
an  attempt  to  put  an  undue  penalty  on 
anyone  else.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  trjdng 
to  get  uniformity  in  all  regions. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  make  the  request  to 
question  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  to  make  a  preliminary 
comment,  because  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  have  been  men- 
tioned so  frequently  in  the  debate. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  the  historical 
background  of  what  has  happened  in 
Chicsigo  to  provide,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  so  aptly  and  correctly 
said,  one  of  Uie  most  segregated  school 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  country. 
The  condition  in  Chicago  arose  not  be- 
cause we  originally  had  segregated  dis- 
tricts or  neighborhoods  in  Chicago.  We 
did  not,  20  years  ago  you  could  not 
walk  any  place  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
without  passing  within  half  a  mile  of  a 
white  neighborhood,  even  in  a  black 
community.  Today,  however,  you  can 
walk  for  10  miles  in  a  row  from  north 
to  south,  and  for  5  miles  in  a  row  from 
east  to  west,  and  you  caimot  pass  any 
white  community  if  you  are  walking  in 
the  right  direction.  We  have  some  30 
square  miles  of  what  we  call  a  black 
ghetto. 

Now,  because  of  living  patterns  and 
the  neighborhood  school  principle,  we 
have  many  segregated  schools  in  Chi- 
cago— sold  elsewhere.  The  problems 
arose,  we  all  know,  because  of  lessening 
economic  opportunity  in  the  South, 
which  brought  the  blacks  to  the  North. 
They  also  arose  because  there  weis  dis- 
crimination in  the  South  in  eoucational 
opportunity  and  in  job  opportunity.  I 
think  we  all  know  that.  There  was  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  black  that, 
although  there  was  discrimination  in  the 
North  on  jobs,  it  might  be  -wmething 
less  than  in  the  South  and  that,  al- 
though there  probably  was  discrimina- 
tion in  housing — and  there  is  still — it 
would  possibly  be  less  than  in  the  South. 
Thus  they  came  North.  One  thing  they 


did  not  find  in  the  North  was  legal  dis- 
crimination in  educational  opportunity 
of  any  itind. 

I  can  recall  seeing  pictures  In  which 
bus  tickets  were  offered  in  the  South 
for  travel  to  the  North.  The  problems, 
then,  that  have  been  brought  with  low- 
income  people,  ill-adapted  to  life  in  ur- 
ban areas  of  the  North,  were  brought  in 
part  by  the  encouragement  of  blacks  to 
move  North  from  the  South.  We  all  know 
that. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  some  ques- 
tions I  cannot  find  answered  in  the 
Record.  In  looking  at  the  design  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Stennis-Ribicoff  amendment. 
I  have  not  discovered  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "How  will  it  work?"  How  will 
it  be  enforced?  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate either  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  clarifying  for  me  and  for 
many  of  my  colleagues  how  it  literally 
would  work  if  enacted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
question.  Let  me  answer  a  segment  of 
it  first. 

I  think  that  if  we  strike  out  the  lan- 
guage that  is  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out.  it  will  eliminate  a  part  of  the 
amendment  that  will  cause  a  new  start  to 
be  made.  But,  by  and  large,  I  am  told — 
and  I  am  not  accusing  anyone  in  Chi- 
cago or  anywhere  else — that  there  are  a 
great  many  districts,  even  though  there 
has  been  no  State  law,  in  which  active 
discrimination  by  the  board  can  be 
proved,  and  that  the  facts  have  been  ac- 
cumulated in  many  of  them,  but  they 
have  not  been  tried  or  they  have  not 
been  determined  by  HEW.  Perftapsthere 
has  not  been  time.  But  those  conchlions 
do  exist.  They  are  still  operating  In  the 
same  way,  though,  and  getting  that 
money  every  year  on  the  prpsumption. 
This  would  go  into  tJie  very  heart  of  the 
matter  and  require  more  activity  on  the 
part  of  HEW  just  as  fast  as  they  rapidly 
could  to  get  into  the  very  merits  of  this 
thing  and  not  travel  on  a  presumption 
of  innocence  outside  the  South  and  a 
presumption  of  guilt  in  the  South. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  there  is  a  distinction. 
I  went  to  the  schools  of  Chicago  for  msmy 
years.  No  child,  black  or  white,  who  lives 
there — in  any  of  my  own  experiences 
there  through  the  course  of  my  lifetime — 
could  not  go  to  his  neighborhood  school; 
The  situation  is  not  the  same  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  integrated  now. 
The  figures  that  have  been  given  here 
were  the  last  available  figures,  but  within 
the  last  year  a  great  deal  has  been  added 
to  that. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Progress  has  been  made. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  And  the  situations 
vary  a  great  deal. 

But  my  point  is  that  this  amendment 
will  require  some  uniformity  in  applica- 
tion. If  this  language  is  stricken,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  used  as  an  argiunent  that, 
after  all,  the  Senate  decided  that  it  did 
not  want  uniformity  in  the  application 
of  these  guidelines. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  all  the  names  they 
call  them  but  this  will  require  time  to 
go  into.  They  cannot  do  it  all  at  once. 
They  would  pay  a  district  until  there  was 
something  indicated  to  the  contrary  that 
they  were  not  eligible,  but  they  would 
have  to  go  into  it. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  The  question  specifically 
to  the  Senator  is.  How  will  the  amend- 
ment be  enlorced.  how  will  it  work''  Spe- 
cifically will  the  passage  of  the  Stennis- 
Ribicoff  amendment  speed  up  or  slow 
down  integration  in  the  South? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  continuation  of  integration  in  the 
South.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
concern  here  about  its  being  slowed  down 
in  the  South  by  this  amendment.  I  think 
the  major  concern  is  that  the  Senator 
is  afraid  the  amendment  might  hurry 
up  integration  beyond  the  South. 

We  in  the  South  are  suffering  terribly. 
It  is  jeopardizing  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. We  are  in  a  critical  situation  down 
there.  We  feel  that  if  this  thing  is  ap- 
plied— I  do  not  expect  any  relaxation, 
particularly  in  the  South  now — but  if  it 
is  applied  nationally,  there  will  evolve  a 
genuine  national  policy  based  more  on 
something  that  the  Senator  will  feel  and 
the  patterns  in  his  area  will  feel.  It  will 
be  based  more  on  reason  and  common - 
sense,  live  and  let  live,  and  educational 
policies  will  be  emphasized  more,  so  that 
we  will  all  be  able  to  move  along  together. 

I  am  not  trying  to  defeat  any  court 
order  or  get  out  of  anything. 

A  remarkable  speech  was  made  by 
Representative  Edith  Green  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  July, 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  some  time 
after  the  first  of  this  year.  As  everyone 
knows,  she  is  an  ardent  integrationist.  a 
so-called  civil  rights  worker,  and  she 
said  that  she  has  had  enough.  She  has 
had  enough,  because  she  has  seen  it  de- 
stroying the  schools,  which  are  carrying 
the  whole  of  the  burden  of  social  change. 

I  think  that  if  the  Senator  finds  that 
out  in  his  area  of  the  country,  he  will 
realize  what  it  means  to  him  and  the 
people  of  his  State,  as  well  as  to  us.  We 
can  all  help  evolve  a  sounder  policy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  flatly  believe  that  we 
must  continue  to  fulfill  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law  in  the  North  and  offer 
integrated  school  opportunities  to  all  the 
children.  What  I  am  wondering  about  at 
this  time  is.  Does  the  Senator  now  take 
the  position  that  there  should  be  no 
slowdown  of  integration  in  the  South? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  words  are  too 
broad  in  their  meaning  and  extend  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  a  stronger  policy.  This  thing  now  is 
literally  destroying  the  schools,  the  spirit 
of  the  schools,  and  much  of  local  sup- 
port for  the  schools.  It  is  driving  the 
teachers  away.  I  told  the  Senator  the 
other  day  that  the  educators — I  am  not 
an  authority  on  this  subject — but  they 
come  up  here  to  me  and  some  of  them 
ask  me.  "How  long  before  this  will  end? 
How  long  will  this  last,  this  disarray, 
confusion,  and  obliteration  of  our 
schools?" 

We  have  already  lost  this  school  year, 
as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree.  Our 
educators  and  teachers  want  to  stay  with 
the  profession.  That  is  my  point.  They 
come  up  here  to  ask  me  what  I  can  do  to 
help  them. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  an  atmosphere  where 
law  and  order  are  so  important,  we  have 
a  clear-cut  law  now.  We  have  a  clear-cut 
order  under  the  Supreme  Court  to  inte- 
grate now,  immediately.  I  think  that 


many  of  us  are  concerned  that  there 
will  be  some  way  of  getting  around  that 
law.  that  the  integration  process  will  be 
slowed  down  in  the  North  and  South, 
possibly,  by  the  application  of  this 
amendment.  This  brings  me  to  my  second 
question.  In  fiscal  year  1970.  provision 
was  made  for  $5.2  million  for  civil  rights 
enforcement  under  the  HEW  bill.  If  we 
are  to  take  that  same  $5.2  million  tmd 
spread  it  over  50  States  instead  of  over 
the  relatively  few  where  there  is  de  jure 
segregation,  would  the  spreading  of  the 
funds  lessen  the  tendency  to  integrate 
immediately  and  how?  Would  the  Sena- 
tor support  an  increase  in  funds  for  en- 
forcement, if  we  are  to  apply  uniformly 
and  equally  to  all  States  the  civil  rights 
enforcement  provisions? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  you  gentlemen  would 
stop  defending  your  own  segregated  con- 
ditions and  come  in  here  and  Join  us  on 
this  amendment,  in  letter  and  spirit, 
rather  than  trying  to  protect  the  status 
quo  and  your  own  immunity,  more  or 
less,  I  do  not  believe  we  will  have  any 
trouble  getting  all  the  money  the  Senator 
wants  to  enforce  desegregation  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South. 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  help  the 
Senator  get  the  money.  I  have  not  heard 
from  any  States  asking  for  more  money 
yet — not  yet.  I  am  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  so  I  should  know.  Yes.  I  sup- 
port the  Senator,  as  I  say. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  other  words,  an  in- 
creased appropriation  would  be  com- 
mensurate  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Slinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  has 
also  gone  all  out  in  this  amendment 
whether  he  would  support  additional 
funds  to  carry  the  additional  load  for 
civil  rights  enforcement? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  answer  is  simple: 
There  is  no  question  that  passage  of  the 
Stennis  proposal  will  increase  the  burden 
upon  HEJW.  It  is  my  feeling,  with  passage 
of  this  amendment,  that  we  might  need 
in  the  nature  of  an  additional  $4  million 
or  more  in  appropriations  to  enforce, 
supervise,  and  carry  out  the  entire  en- 
forcement provisions,  or  guidehnes. 

Now  the  Senator  has  the  word  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
who  is  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  he  would  approve  such  an  appro- 
priation. I  certainly  would  approve  an 
additional  appropriation.  If  I  under- 
stood correctly  the  query  of  the  Senator 
from  ninoLs,  he  was  interested  in  how 
the  Stennis  amendment  would  operate 
regardless  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Is  that  the 
Senator's  query? 

Mr.  PERCY  Yes:  that  la  tnie.  Before 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi leaves  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  am  very  much  interested  In  re- 
ceiving an  answer  to  another  question 
because  we  have  talked  about  segrega- 
tion in  the  North.  Incidentally,  I  have 


always  admitted  that  it  exists,  and  have 
so  stated  on  this  floor.  I  have  never  tried 
in  any  way  to  cover  it  up  or  hide  it.  We 
have  it.  But  that  does  not  excuse  it  any- 
where in  the  country.  I  should  like  to 
know  now  what  school  conditions  pres- 
ently exist  in  both  North  and  West 
which  the  Senator  feels  are  illegal  un- 
der the  law  and  under  what  law? 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Well.  I  start  first 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  address  that  question 
both  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I 
would  much  prefer  first  to  hear  from 
the  original  author  of  the  amendment 
and  then  to  get  an  answer  from  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  already  said 
that  my  information  is,  in  making  some 
records  by  my  staff  members,  looking 
into  these  conditions,  and  we  got  the 
figures  that  way,  finally,  that  there  are 
many  cases  where  actual  discrimination 
could  be  proved  by  the  school  boards,  by 
gerrymandering,  by  zoning,  for  a  pur- 
pose, to  keep  them  more  segregated. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  does  not  exist  in 
Chicago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
can  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  point  out  that 
these  are  figures  I  have,  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  hsis.  too. 
In  Chicago,  85.4  {>ercent  of  black  students 
attend  schools  which  are  95  to  100  per- 
cent black. 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  question  is.  do  they 
attend  segregated  schools  because  of  the 
existence  of  a  law,  or  the  lack  of  a  law. 
and  what  law  if  any  is  being  broken  by 
that  pattern  of  attendance? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  this  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  write  into  the  Stennis 
amendment.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  held  there  is  an 
actual  breach  of  the  Constitution.  But  a 
de  facto  situation  exists.  The  point  that 
the  Senator  made,  to  which  I  address 
myself,  is  that  it  is  basically  wrong,  in 
every  instance.  The  Senator  pointed  to 
probably — I  think  the  figures  he  used 
were  10  square  miles,  or  5  square  miles, 
where  the  population  was  completely 
black? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  it  was  roughly  30 
square  miles. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Thirty  square  miles. 
As  a  practical  proposition,  if  we  have  30 
square  miles  of  all  black  people,  for  the 
life  of  me  I  do  not  see  how  we  will  ever 
desegregate  education  in  that  area  of 
Chicago. 

Under  those  circumstances  we  will 
have  to  be  very,  very  realistic  and  say  to 
ourselves  that  we  are  going  to  do  away 
with  all  the  myths  and  all  the  cliches 
and  recognize  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses in  this  area  of  Chicago  we  have  an 
overwhelmingly  black  community  and 
that  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  make 
education  as  good  and  as  relevant  and 
as  meaningful  as  possible. 
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We  will  find  the  same  thing  taking 
place  in  the  South.  We  will  find  areas  in 
the  South  where  there  might  be  30 
square  miles  in  which  all  students  are 
black. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  we  will  have  to 
say  the  same  thing  in  Mississippi  as  in 
the  30  square  miles  of  Chicago,  that  in 
this  area  of  Mississippi  the  population 
is  such  that  we  have  a  segregated  society. 
And  if  we  have  a  segregated  society,  we 
will  have  either  black  or  white.  That  is 
where  the  difference  comes  in. 

It  may  not  be  appropriate,  but  let  me 
take  a  street  that  I  am  familiar  with. 
Let  me  say  that  we  have  Hyde  Park  or 
Woodlawn  Avenue. 

On  one  side  of  the  street  It  is  all  black 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  It  is 
all  white.  And  on  one  side  of  Woodlawn 
Avenue  the  students  go  to  a  white  school 
and  on  the  other  side  of  Woodlawn  Ave- 
nue the  students  go  to  a  black  school. 
Here,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  school  authorities  in  Chicago  cannot 
rearrange  the  school  attendance  pattern 
so  that  the  children,  black  and  white, 
can  be  mixed  up  in  school. 

What  has  been  happening  in  the  South 
is  exactly  the  same.  If.  in  the  southern 
community,  they  are  drawing  lines  in  a 
serpentine  fashion  so  that  the  black  chil- 
dren on  one  side  of  the  road  would  at- 
tend one  school,  and  the  white  children 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  would  attend 
another  school,  I  think  that  is  wrong.  In 
both  circumstances,  whether  we  have  a 
situation  Involving  either  side  of  a  road 
in  Mississippi  or  either  side  of  a  road  In 
Chicago,  it  Is  wrong. 

HEW.  under  their  guidelines,  could 
deny  Federal  funds  to  Mississippi  schools 
and  to  schools  in  that  area  of  Chicago. 
However,  they  would  not  be  denied  to  an 
area  consisting  of  30  square  miles  of 
black  children.  If  we  have  30  square 
miles  of  black  students,  they  would  not 
be  deprived  of  school  funds  under  the 
guidelines,  even  though  they  do  not  have 
a  pattern  of  de  jure,  but  a  pattern  of 
de  facto  segregation  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  distinguished  Senator.  He.  per- 
haps unwittingly,  picked  Woodlawn  Ave- 
nue. There  Is  not  any  dividing  line  there. 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  integrated  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  city  ol  Chicago.  I  have 
been  Intimately  acquainted  with  it  for 

years.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  another  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  yielding  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
in  any  way  attempting  to  say  that  there 
are  not  patterns  of  living  which  people 
would  want  maintained.  I  spent  last 
weekend  In  a  Lithuanian  neighborhood 
in  Illinois.  We  have  Chinese  neighbor- 
hoods and  Italian  neighborhoods.  There 
Is  no  posslbUlty  that  we  wUl  pass  a  law 
to  force  jjeople  to  be  bused  into  those 
communltifs. 


Most  of  the  people  who  come  to  Chi- 
cago want  to  live  there. 

What  Is  wrong  In  Chicago  and  Illinois 
is  that  we  do  not  have  a  freedom  of  resi- 
dence law.  We  do  not  have  a  law  that 
opens  up  the  communities  to  everyone 
who  wants  to  live  in  them.  But  we  now 
have  a  Federal  law.  We  are  making  con- 
siderable movement  in  that  direction. 
That  has  been  wrong  for  years. 
I  am  trying  to  discover  whether  we 
could  not  in  this  debate  find  a  clear  dif- 
ference between  de  jure  and  de  facto 
segregation.  If  we  can.  what  are  the 
causes  of  each  type  of  segregation?  This 
Is  my  final  question. 

I  would  appreciate  the  Senator's  com- 
ment on  this  question  because  of  his  dis- 
tinguished background  and  his  attempt 
to  be  absolutely  fair  in  this  debate. 
Where  can  we  say  there  is  a  distinction 
that  does  exist  between  de  jure  and  de 
facto  and  that  they  have  to  be  dealt  with 
separately  and  in  different  ways  rather 
than  by  taking  both  of  them  and  saying 
that  they  are  segregation  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  difference.  I  think  there  is  a 
difference.  And  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  comment  on 
what  differences  they  see  in  these  two 
situations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  a 
child  in  the  third  grade  who  goes  to  an 
all-black  or  all-white  school,  whether  in 
Mississippi  or  Chicago,  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween de  jure  and  de  facto. 

If  there  is  a  scar  on  that  child's  mind 
or  heart  or  body,  it  is  because  of  segre- 
gation and  the  patterns  that  exist,  wher- 
ever they  exist  or  whatever  causes  them. 
What  I  think  we  are  trying  to  evolve 
in  this  debate  is— and  I  am  not  inter- 
ested at  all  in  the  motives  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi — that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned more  with  our  motives  than  with 
his  motives. 

What  we  are  trying  to  show  is  that  we 
have  in  America  a  very  tough  problem 
that  is  not  going  to  yield  to  the  liberal 
dialog  and  the  ideas  and  the  thesis  ad- 
vanced in  1954. 

What  we  have  to  face  up  to  is  that  in 
many  areas  in  this  country  our  school 
population  and  our  schools  are  much 
worse  today  than  they  were  10  years  or 
20  years  ago. 

We  are  saying  that  the  problem  is  so 
complex  and  so  difficult  to  solve  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  by  a 
blanket  set  of  rules  and  regulations.  If 
we  do.  we  wUl  be  hurting  the  country 
and  the  schoolchildren. 

We  have  to  go  into  State  after  State 
and  Into  city  after  city  and  try  to  work 
this  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  best 
brains  we  can  develop  in  this  country. 
And  so  far  we  have  not  done  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  an  additional  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  amendment? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin)  has  allowed  me  to 
use  10  minutes  on  the  bill.  So  I  am  us- 
ing it.  I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  have  submitted  an 
amendment  in  which  they  seek  to  set  up 
a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  study 
the  entire  problem  of  our  school  sys- 
tems and  the  entire  problem  of  segrega- 
tion. I  think  it  is  long  overdue.  A  search- 
ing review  of  the  whole  problem  has 
never  been  made. 

Frankly,  I  would  not  stand  on  this  floor 
and  tell  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
I,  or  anyone  else,  has  all  the  answers  to 
this  problem.  I  think  that  basically  what 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  in  the 
Stennis  amendment  Is  that  If  we  are  ever 
going  to  make  any  progress  in  solving  the 
problem,  we  are  going  to  have  to  start  out 
in  this  country  with  a  feeling  that  every- 
body is  being  treated  the  same,  whether 
in  the  North  or  the  South. 

Once  we  eliminate  from  a  large  part 
of  the  population  the  feeling  that  they 
are  being  treated  imf airly.  I  think  we  can 
address  ourselves  to  the  question  of  how 
to  eliminate  segregation  In  our  school 

system.  ^     , 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  frtMn  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  This  colloquy, 
has  been  very  helpful.  But  I  am  still 
not  clear  on  the  first  point  I  raised  about 
how  the  amendment  will  work  and  how 
it  will  be  enforced.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  the  enactment  of  it  as  it  now  stands 
will  slow  down  enforcement,  although  I 
am  very  much  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  enforcement  of  it  will  be  handled 
by  HEW. 

I  believe  that  would  be  essential  and 
necessary.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  gracious  in  anticipating 
that  such  enforcement  would  require 
more  money  and  In  Indicating  he  would 
support  allocation  of  more  money. 

I  am  still  not  clear  what  school  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  North  and  West  to- 
day which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  au- 
thors of  this  amendment,  they  deem  to 
be  illegal.  We  recognize  we  have  segreg- 
ated schools  but  are  they  segregated 
schools  because  we  are  breaking  laws? 
Should  not  we,  in  a  society  with  em- 
phasis on  law  and  order,  put  our  em- 
phasis into  areas  where  laws  are  being 
broken  or  not  enforced  before  we  solve 
the  much  more  difficult  problems  which 
many  of  us  fail  to  fuUy  imderstand? 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  some  as- 
pects of  the  colloquy.  I  intend  to  fully 
support  the  modification  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one-half  minute? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  a 
half -minute  left.  If  I  do.  I  yield  to  the 

Senator.  ,     ..    ^    ^i. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator.  I  wish  to  make  this  observation. 

The  method  of  carrying  out  these  mat- 
ters and  finding  these  spots  would  be 
up  to  HEW.  They  are  awfully  good  at 
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it  in  our  area  of  the  country.  I  would 
encourage  them  but  I  do  not  want  to 
abuse  the  Senator's  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Before 
I  do  I  wish  to  ask  that  the  last  3  minutes 
of  time  be  charged  to  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment.  I  did  not  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet > 
was  representing  the  leadership  on  the 
floor.  I  should  not  have  done  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILX,ER.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator  from  New  York  yield- 
ing to  me. 

First.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  this  question.  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  indicate  that  the 
Javits  amendment  wou!d  have  something 
to  do  about  a  presumation  which  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  follow  in  dealing  with  con- 
ditions of  searret:ation.  Do  I  understand 
there  is  no  Intention  in  the  Javits  amend- 
ment to  establish  a  presumption? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  intention  to 
change  the  existing  situation.  That  is  my 
stated  purpose.  The  only  presumption  to 
which  I  referred  was  the  vei-y  presump- 
tion which  is  now  quite  common  in  the 
courts  and  which  is  contained  in  the 
Green  case.  I  mention  that  case  because 
it  happens  to  be  a  case  decided  on  May 
27.  1968.  I  would  like  to  read  two  sen- 
tences from  that  decision: 

In  th«  context  of  the  state-Imposed  seg- 
regation pattern  of  long  standing,  the  fact 
that  In  1965  the  Board  opened  the  doors  of 
the  former  "white"  school  to  Negro  children 
and  of  the  "Negro"  school  to  white  chil- 
dren merely  begins,  not  ends,  ovtr  Inquiry 
whether  the  Board  has  taken  steps  adequate 
to   abolish   Its   dual,   segregated  system. 

All  I  say  is  that  Is  what  is  being  done 
in  the  courts  now.  I  do  not  want  to 
change  that. 

Mr.  MTIJiER.  I  appreciate  that  re- 
sponse. The  point  I  would  make  is  that 
the  Stennis  amendment,  without  the 
Javits  amendment,  provides  that  guide- 
lines and  criteria  shall  be  applied  uni- 
formly in  dealing  with  conditions  of  seg- 
re^tlon  without  regard  to  the  origin  or 
cause  of  such  segregation.  When  you 
talk  about  that  you  are  including  con- 
ditions. To  me.  without  taking  into  ac- 
count conditions  of  segregation  you  can- 
not deal  with  them:  and  the  Senator  al- 
ready stated  it  is  a  terribly  complex 
problem  and  that  there  is  no  blanket 
solution. 

Some  conditions  of  segregation  which. 
It  seems  to  me  would  indicate  different 
criteria,  guidelines,  and  solutions,  would 
be  ethnic  preferences,  economic  factors, 
religious  factors,  zoning,  actual  popula- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  Is  trying  to  do  is  to 
make  meaningful  the  dealing  with  con- 
ditions of  segregation,  leaving  these  fac- 
tors available  for  the  Department  to 
take  Into  account  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  and  providing  solutions.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  My  answer  is  unquali- 
fiedly "Yes."  ^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
Intend  to  support  h\s  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  very  few 
Members  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastorei  is  presiding  over  a  meetmg  at 
this  time  and  he  wishes  to  speak  on  this 
matter.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  with  the  consent  of  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides,  that  we  have  a 
quorum  call  and  then  have  a  very  limited 
debate  thereafter. 

We  have  tiie  time.  This  is  a  gentleman's 
agreement  that  we  use  not  more  than  15 
minutcb  each  so  the  Senate  can  vote.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that 
we  can  have  more  Senators  here  to  listen 
to  the  debate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  cooperate  in  that  request,  the 
time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side  be- 
cause we  have  used  quite  a  bit  of  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  the 
time  thereafter  to  be  limited  to  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  necessary.  That 
is  about  all  we  have.  This  is  a  gentle- 
men's agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  ()uonun  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  consumed  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
Senators  who  are  present  in  the  Chamber 
to  remain  a  moment,  so  that  I  may  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  if  we  can  get 
enough  Senators  out  of  the  cloakroom? 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  think  that  we  have  explored  this 
matter  quite  sufSciently.  except  that  I 
would  just  like  to  add.  before  we  actually 
get  to  a  vote,  one  or  two  points  on  this 
situation. 

If  we  permit  the  Stennis  amendment 
to  stand  as  it  is.  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  taking  a  step  backward,  and  are 
not  meeting  even  Senator  Stenwis'  own 
test.  I  made  a  note  of  what  he  said 
awhile  ago.  He  said : 

I  do  not  expect  any  relaxation  In  the 
South  now.  I  am  not  trying  to  defeat  any 
court  order,  or  to  get  out  of  anything. 

Those  were  his  exact  words. 

Mr.  President,  precisely  because  this  is 
a  statement  of  policv.  and  precisely  be- 
cause it  applies,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 


and  Welfare,  we  had  better  be  very  care- 
ful about  what  we  say. 

The  fact  is  that  you  have  had  a  situa- 
tion which  brought  on  the  decision  in 
Brown  against  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  which  you  had  State  laws.  State  im- 
posed segregation.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  respect,  the 
courts  have  a  right  to  say,  "Where  you 
have  had  State  imposed  segregation  in  a 
given  area,  if  you  want  to  contend  that 
whatever  segregation  now  results  is  the 
result  of  residential  patterns,  at  least 
demonstrate  it.  as  distinguished  from  an 
area  where  you  had  no  State  imposed 
segregation." 

The  only  way  in  which  you  could  legiti- 
mately ask  to  be  relieved  of  that  respon- 
sibility is  if  you  could  point  out  that  all 
the  end  results  of  State  imposed  segre- 
gation had  ended.  This  brings  me.  Mr. 
President,  to  a  very  serious  deficiency  in 
the  nature  of  the  arguments  here,  and 
the  natiu-e  of  the  proof.  The  fact  is  that 
by  States — and  the  table  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  inserted  in  the  Record  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  at  page  2920  of  the  Record,  and 
certainly  has  not  been  contested — the 
disparity  between  the  States  in  which 
there  was  State  imposed  segregation  and 
the  States  in  which  there  was  not  State 
imposed  segregation,  in  terms  of  attend- 
ance at  what,  in  effect,  were  segregated 
schools.  WBS  very  marked — 2,  3.  or  4  to  1 
in  many  cases. 

Mr.  PElXi.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  was  very  much  struck  by 
the  table  which  the  Senator  previously 
inserted  in  the  Record  I  recall  it  vividly, 
for  I  was  studying  it  the  other  day, 
though  I  do  not  have  it  before  me  now. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  States  which 
have  a  majority  of  Negro  students  in  99 
to  100  percent  segregated  schools  are  all 
States  in  the  area  where  the  laws  pro- 
vided a  dual  system  of  education? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  just  my  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  Is  a  difference  in  degree: 
and  if  we  can  get  that  problem  solved, 
we  can  go  into  the  de  facto  situation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  It  has 
been  argued  here  that  the  10  biggest 
cities  are  interested  in  this  situation, 
and  no  one  else.  Why  is  that  argued? 
It  is  argued  because  residential  patterns 
in  those  cities,  which  have  had  very  ma- 
terially increased  black  populations,  have 
shown  a  very  much  more  severe  Impact 
of  de  facto  segregation  on  racial  imbal- 
ance in  late  years,  as  contrasted  with 
1954.  But  that  is  a  special  order  of  proof, 
which  has  a  very  different  reason,  and 
does  not  bear  upon  the  fact  that  we  still 
have,  taking  them  by  States,  the  main 
burden  of  segregated  school  patterns  in 
the  States  which  had  State-imposed  seg- 
regation. 

In  short,  it  is  too  soon.  That  is  really 
the  whole  point.  It  is  too  soon,  and  it 
defies  the  very  test  Senator  Stennis 
himself  used  to  take  off  that  situation 
the  presumption  which  the  courts  have 
made  and  which  I  read  from  the  Green 
case,  that  where  you  have  had  State 
imposed  segregation   by   law.   the   pre- 
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sumption  is  that  that  pattern  continues 
unless  some  other  proof  is  shown. 

Now.  what  I  believe  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment will  do,  even  if  shorn  of  the  words 
I  seek  to  strike,  is  that  it  will  cause  the 
de  facto  situation  in  the  South  to  be 
treated  exactly  like  the  de  facto  situation 
In  the  North. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute,  and  I  may  asV  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  to  give  me  a  little 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  directly  to  the 
point  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  made.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  that  point.  I  do  not  want 
the  South  to  be  left  out  of  a  situation  in 
which  the  courts  say,  "We  will  not  de- 
clare illegal  de  facto  segregation."  That 
the  Stennis  amendment  will  accomplish. 
In  other  words,  it  will  accomplish  that 
even  if  we  strike  these  words  out.  If  we 
leave  the  words  in.  it  goes  very  much 
farther,  and  in  my  judgment,  prejudices 
and  weighs  the  balances  against  the 
Stennis  amendment. 

In  my  judgment,  therefore,  this  is  a 
fair  resolution  of  the  question  before  us. 

It  is  not  yet  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  3  minutes  on 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  New  York  3  additional 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  yet  time.  Mr, 
President,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  facts 
and  the  figures — they  are  in  the  Record — 
when  we  stop  distorting  them  by  the  city 
figures  which  are  attributable  to  urban 
concentration,  which  has  come  for  de- 
mographic reasons  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  school  segregation  by  State  Im- 
poslUon  of  law  after  1954.  But  It  is  much 
too  early  to  eliminate  the  fact  that  there 
was  State-imposed  segregation;  and,  as 
Senator  Pell  so  properly  pointed  out,  the 
figures  show  this  impact,  as  one  reads 
this  table,  and  we  have  referred  to  it 
many  times. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  be  diverted 
by  the  argument  about  the  city  figures, 
because  they  are  not  relevant  to  the 
point.  What  Is  relevant  to  the  point  is 
how  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
States  which  impose  segregation  by  law. 
Mr.  President,  before  our  hearts  bleed 
with  respect  to  any  child — and  I  think 
that  is  proper — who  may  be  bused  a  con- 
siderable distance,  let  us  remember  the 
evil  which  we  tried  to  correct  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  That  was  the  evil  of 
a  Negro  child  who  lived  right  across  the 
street  from  a  white  school  but  had  to 
walk  or  ride — end  if  he  was  lucky  enough 
to  be  bused,  be  bused — whatever  distance 
it  was  to  get  to  a  Negro  school.  That  was 
a  pretty  iniquitous  situation  we  were  fac- 
ing under  those  circumstances,  and  we 
were  trying  to  correct  it  because  we 
thought  it  was  basically  unjust  in  otir 
country. 

So  that  we  have  to  understand  that  In 
holding  the  balance,  it  is  not  yet  time 
to  completely  throw  overboard  the  rea- 
sons and  rationale  and  procedures  which 
caused  us  to  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 


1964  and  caused  the  Supreme  Court  to 
make  its  decision. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  referred  to 
a  statement  I  made,  and  I  wUl  respond. 

I  must  say,  frankly,  after  studying  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  remaining  language  of  the 
Stennis  amendment  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York's  tunendment  should  be 
adopted,  and  considering  the  language 
"de  jure  and  de  facto,"  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  two. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  have  the  slight- 
est effect  upon  the  continued  applica- 
tionof  the  court  rulings — and  therefore 
HEW — in  those  cases  in  the  South  foimd 
to  be  de  jure  cases.  They  have  been  called 
de  jure  because  they  held  that  school  dis- 
tricts have  a  duty  to  disestablish  segrega- 
tion in  former  dual  system  districts.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  changed  at  all. 

So  I  am  afraid  that  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment would  in  any  way  change  the  rule 
of  law  in  de  jure  cases  on  those  districts. 

What  I  do  think  would  occur  if  the 
language  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
should  be  adopted  is  that — in  the  event 
HEW  or  the  courts  decided  to  intervene 
in  a  true  de  facto  situation,  in  the  South 
then  they  should  be  under  the  duty  to 
Issue  the  same  guidelines  to  de  facto  sit- 
uations in  the  North. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  quite  in 
accord  with  what  I  imderstand.  I  am  ac- 
cepting the  view  of  the  Senate  which  it 
seems  to  me  was  manifested  when  it 
turned  down  the  Scott  substitute,  and  I 
am  assuming  that  that  is  the  way  the 
Senate  wants  to  go.  All  that  I  do  not 
want  to  do  is  to  reverse  the  situation 
which  has  obtained  up  to  now  in  respect 
to  de  Jure  segregation  situations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would,  as  to  de  Jure  cases. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Since  our  exchange  a  mo- 
ment ago,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
refresh  my  memory  and  to  look  at  the 
table.  I  find  that  not  only  was  I  correct 
in  my  statement,  but  also,  the  disparity 
was  even  more  than  I  had  indicated. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  every  State  that 
has  more  than  55  percent — not  50,  but 
55  percent — of  its  Negro  children  attend- 
ing 100  percent  minority  schools  is  in 
those  areas  where  the  laws  originally 
provided  that  should  attend  a  dual 
system?    

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  And  Is  it  not  also  correct 
that  every  other  State  is  imder  45  per- 
cent?         

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  enough  Sen- 
ators are  present  in  the  Chamber  now, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  suggest  to  Sen- 
ator Pell  that  he  yield  a  little  time  on  the 
bill  to  Senator  Pastork. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  asking  that 
anybody  yield  to  me.  I  have  said  as 
clearly  and  as  simply  as  I  can  how  I  feel 
about  this  amendment.  I  could  only  em- 
phasize my  position. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  minute  will  not 
do  me  any  good. 

Mr.  PELL.  With  great  delight,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  Senator  carmot  even 
say  "Grood  morning"  or  "Good  night"  in 
a  minute.  [Laughter.] 

The  point  I  want  to  make — and  I  will 
reemphasize  it,  because  I  have  said  it  re- 
peatedly— Is  that  this  matter  has  come 
before  our  appropriation  committee  not 
once  but  several  times.  Therefore  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  put  it  succinctly.  It 
is  an  old  chestnut.  The  Whitten  amend- 
ment came  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  education  bill  time 
and  time  again.  Of  course,  I  have  been 
opposed  to  the  Whitten  amendment.  But 
before  the  committee  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  insofar  as  en- 
forcement of  the  law  is  concerned, 
whether  it  is  de  Jure  or  de  facto.  I  do 
not  care.  There  may  be  justifications  in 
one  respect  that  cannot  be  justified  in 
another. 

I  can  cite  the  example  I  know  best.  I 
was  bom  and  raised  in  a  community 
where  practically  everyone  was  of  Italian 
background.  We  went  to  school  In  the 
neighborhood,  and  practically  everyone 
in  my  classroom  was  of  Italian  back- 
ground. It  was  because  we  were  con- 
centrated in  one  small  area.  Today  you 
might  call  it  a  ghetto.  In  our  day  you 
did  not  call  it  that,  but  it  had  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  ghetto.  That  is 
where  you  were  bom:  that  is  where  you 
played:  and  that  is  where  you  stayed — 
until  one  day  things  began  to  get  a 
little  better,  the  sun  began  to 
brighten  a  little,  and  you  moved  out  to 
suburbia.  As  you  moved  out  to  suburbia 
and  you  mingled  with  other  people,  nat- 
urally, even  a  complectlon  of  the  clsiss- 
room  began  to  change.  You  begEui  to  sit 
next  to  an  Irish  boy  and  to  a  Greek  boy 
and  to  a  German  boy,  and  you  achieved 
that  alchemy  that  was  America  in  Its 
finest  form. 

It  is  true  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  Negroes,  or  a  heavy  concentration  of 
Chinese,  or  a  heavy  concentration  of 
Japanese.  Over  the  years,  we  have  not 
done  a  great  deal  about  giving  these  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  move  out  and  breathe  a 
little  of  the  fresh  air — a  chance  that  be- 
longs to  every  American.  So  they  are  all 
cramped  into  these  communities.  Thus 
we  have  a  situation  today  in  Harlem  in 
which  the  neighborhood  school  Is  prac- 
tically In  the  middle  of  Harlem  and, 
naturally,  everybody  who  lives  in  that 
neighborhood  Ls  black  and  the  class- 
rooms are  practically  all  black.  There  Is 
one  way  to  correct  it,  but  the  one  way  is 
not  by  busing.  The  way  to  correct  that 
situation  is  to  give  these  people  a  chance 
for  equal  opportunity  in  fair  housing. 
We  have  been  struggling  for  that  ideal 
for  years  and  years.  We  have  lived  up 
against  the  proposition  In  this  country 
that  no  matter  how  affluent  you  were — 
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how  educated  you  were— you  could  even 
be  a  Ralph  Bunche— II  you  were  black, 
you  could  not  even  get  into  a  restaurant 
In  some  places.  To  my  mind,  that  was  a 
disgraceful  situation,  a  scandalous  con- 
dition, but  it  persisted  in  this  country. 

This  de  facto  segregation  in  the  North 
should  be  broken  up.  Of  course,  we  tried 
to  do  it  by  busing,  and  then  we  passed  a 
law  saying  that  you  cannot  bus  in  order 
to  remove  this  racial  imbalance 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  proposal  that 
would  deny  any  move  against  dupl 
schools  in  the  South  because  de  facto 
segregation  exists  in  the  North.  I  say 
that  both  conditions  are  deplorable.  I  feel 
the  difference  between  some  se^ticns  of 
the  South  and  some  sectioiis  of  the  North 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  South  could  have 
done  a  lot  more  than  it  has  done  since 
1954.  The  South  should  not  have  so  long 
tolerated  the  situation,  where  in  the  same 
neighborhood— this  is  the  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize— a  white  school  and  a  black 
school  operated  back  to  back.  In  other 
words,  the  white  children  on  the  same 
street  do  not  go  to  the  black  school,  and 
the  black  children  on  the  same  street  do 
not  go  to  the  white  school.  That  is  one 
of  the  situations  we  have  been  trying  to 
change.  That  is  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  trying  to  break  down. 

I  realize  that  no  matter  what  we  do 
here  today,  we  will  not  establish  integra- 
tion We  cannot  create  integration 
through  the  bUl.  I  do  not  think  it  will  do 
a  great  deal  about  desegregation,  either. 
We  must  realize  what  the  bill  does. 
What  it  does  is  to  modify  title  VI  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act.  All  that  tiUe  VI  is  con- 
cerned with — and  I  am  the  one  who 
managed  that  on  the  floor  at  the  time  it 
was  passed— is  with  the  dlstrlbuUon  of 
Federal  funds. 

HEW  has  taken  the  position  that  be- 
caa«e  some  communities  in  the  South 
have  been  tardy  in  obeying  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  that  reason 
funds  should  be  withheld. 

That  has  caused  consternation  in  the 
South  and.  in  many  instances,  under- 
standable   consternation.    The    Senator 
said  that  what  we  are  doing  Is  to  punish 
the  children.  That  is  the  last  thing  any- 
one wants  to  do.  but  we  have  learned  a 
long  time  ago  that  unless,  on  occasion,  we 
hold   back   funds,   we   do   not   get   the 
impetus,   the  inspiration,   the   drive   to 
achieve  what  the  law  requires  to  be  done. 
Nothing  will   happen   this   afternoon 
that  will  change  the  matter  of  integra- 
tion or  desegregation.  All  we  are  arguing 
today  is.  what  shall  be  the  guideline  for 
the  distribution  of  the  funds?  Will  the 
HEW,    tomorrow,    if    this    amendment 
passes,  be  allowed  to  withhold  funds  in 
the  South,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  un- 
less we  do  something  about  the  de  facto 
segregation  we  have  in  the  North?  That 
is  all  that  Is  involved.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  all  I  am  saying  here  today  Is 
that  insofar  as  the  distribution  of  money 
is  concerned,  we  should  not  punish  the 
children   anywhere   but   we   should   do 
what  we  can  to  bring  about  de  facto  de- 
segregation in  the  North.  We  should  en- 
force   the    law   equally    in    the    North, 
South,  East,  and  West.  This  law  must 
apply  to  everyone  in  every  community. 
In  the  meantime,  we  would  hope  that 
the  communities  in  the  South  would  not 
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constanUy  be  fighting  the  edicts  of  their 
own  Judges.  In  many  instances,  they 
are  resisting  the  findings  of  their  own 
Judges  in  their  own  communities.  The 
judges  that  have  been  orderUig  this  in 
the  South  are  southern  Judges.  They 
realize  that  they  have  to  Uve  up  to  the 
law  and  that  is  the  law  of  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education,  Topeka,  Kans..  of 
1954.  That  is  aU  that  Is  involved.  All  I 
am  saying  here  this  afternoon  is  that 
if  we  delete  these  words,  which  have  a 
dubious  connotation  insofar  as  this  Sen- 
ator is  concerned.  I  stUl  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  accom- 
plish his  obJecUve.  We  stUl  wiU  set  up 
guidelines  that  the  law  Is  equal  for 
everyone  all  over  the  country  and  I  do 
not  think  any  harm  will  be  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  tell  you  frankly,  he 
will  get  a  lot  of  support  even  from  some 
of  us  who  have  had  our  doubts  about  it. 
I  will  be  the  first  one,  if  that  language 
is  removed,  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I.  too.  would  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi,  be- 
cause I  told  that  to  the  Senator  pri- 
vately. .     ... 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      <Mr 
ScHWEiKCR  m  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from    Mississippi   is   recognized    for    10 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  as  a  man,  as  a  Senator, 
and  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  with  par- 
ticular effectiveness  on  committees.  I 
want  to  ask  him  about  the  southern 
judges  he  Just  referred  to.  and  say. 
briefiy,  in  this  way.  that.  Senator.  I  have 
been  in  the  law  a  long  time,  and  with 
all  deference  to  the  courts,  the  hasty 
action  of  the  Suprwne  Court  In  the  33 
cases  in  Mississippi  has  virtually  de- 
stroyed this  school  year.  No  one  can 
measure  the  consequences. 

As  to  the  southern  Judges  having  a 
different  Judgment  on  those  cases,  they 
had  been  heard  by  southern  judges  and 
they  had  been  given  until  next  Septem- 
ber to  make  such  alterations  and 
changes.  Mr.  Pinch  testified  they  needed 
that  time  and  the  Attorney  General  filed 
a  brief  to  that  effect. 

With  all  deference  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  member  invited  an  appeal 
and  in  a  cursory  hearing  they  Just  said, 
"No.  Total  integration  now."  They  sent 
it  back  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point.  I  should 
like  to  answer  that  question.  The  point 
I  want  to  make  is  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  touch  that  at  all. 
Those  judges  will  still  insist  on  the 
South  doing  what  they  say.  right,  wrong, 
or  indifferent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  not  let  go  un- 
challenged the  statement  here,  all  these 
things  we  are  complaining  about  as  be- 
ing something  Imposed  upon  us  by 
southern  judges.  That  argument  is  out 
of  date.  I  think,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  court,  they  tDok  away  all  discre- 
tion from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Api^eals. 
The  court  rapidly  heard  the  33  cases 
down  there  in  less  than  2  days  and  told 
them  that,  well,  regardless  of  the  facts. 


they  have  got  to  be  carried  out.  The 
other  cases  that  came  up  here  of  a  like 
nature  from  all  over  the  South  have 
received  the  same  treatment  from  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Again,  I  speak  with  deference  to  the 
court,  but  this  southern  Judges  argu- 
ment, that  judgment  was  to  the  contrary, 
and  they  so  stated.  Mr.  Finchs  Judgment 
was  also  to  the  contrary  in  some  of  those 
cases.  So  was  the  judgment  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  correct  that  this  amend- 
ment goes  to  the  amount  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  funds.  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  fact  that  he  handled  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  on  the  floor. 

I  refer  now  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  110.  part  6,  page  7059.  to 
show  the  fine  argument  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  made  for  this  Utle  and  the 
guidelines.  He  was  very  effecUve.  I  re- 
member hearing  his  arguments.  I  was 
impressed  with  what  he  said. 

I  read  now  from  that  page,  the  middle 
column,  where  he  said : 

Frankly.  I  do  not  se«  how  we  could  have 
gone  any  further,  to  be  lair.  Without  title 
IV— accepting  the  fact  that  the  President 
hImaeU.  under  Presidential  powers,  has  the 
right  to  Issue  directives,  which  he  already 
has— such  directive*  are  much  more  stringent 
than  the  proposed  title  VI.  Section  602  of 
title  VI  not  only  requires  the  agency  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  but  all  pro- 
cedure must  be  In  accord  with  theee  rules  and 
regulations.  They  must  have  broad  scope. 
They  must  be  national.  They  must  apply  to 
all  60  States.  We  could  not  draw  one  rule  to 
apply  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  another  rule 
to  apply  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  an- 
other rule  to  apply  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  There  must  be  only  one  rule,  to  apply 
to  every  State. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  very  thing 
we  have  tried  to  do,  but  that  has  not  been 
done.  Senator.  Your  admonition  here  for 
them,  and  your  directions  and  instruc- 
Uons  as  Senator  in  charge  of  that  title 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  have  not  been 
carried  out.  ^  ^., 

This  is  an  attempt  here  to  get  this 
thing  back  in  line  and  carry  out  more 
nearly  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  advocated  very  sincerely  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  still  my  posi- 
tion That  Is  the  reason  why  I  will  vote 
for  the  Senators  amendment.  If  he  takes 
out  those  words.  U  he  takes  out  those 
words  I  shall  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  the  reasons 
why  I  am  insisting  on  the  words.  The 
Senator  mentioned  that  they  had  a  dubi- 
ous coimotatlon  for  him.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  he  means  by  that,  but  I  tell 
him  what  they  are  Intended  to  mean.  It 
is  to  cover  this  very  distinction  that  we 
are  told,  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
when  we  withhold  the  money  from  our 
school  districts  and  then  withhold  it  else- 
where, they  say.  "Well,  you  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  segregation.  You  have  a 
law  that  once  required  these  things,  rhe 
question  of  guilt  Is  on  you,  whereas  In 
other  areas  and  States  that  did  not  have 
this  law.  that  gives  them  a  presumption 
of  innocence,  and  go  on  and  pay  the 
money   with  very  slight  exception."  I 
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think  that  will  go  on  and  on  indefinitely 
unless  something  is  done  about  it. 

So.  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  in  a  spirit 
of  equality,  we  are  asking  for  this  amend- 
ment as  a  statement  of  policy  that  shall 
be  applied  uniformly  throughout  all  re- 
gions of  the  United  States. 

Yesterday,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Senate  voted  to  write  In  the  words 
de  facto  and  de  Jure.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  before  us  these  words  to  which 
objection  is  now  made.  The  majority  of 
the  Senate  amended  the  amendment  on 
yesterday  by  voting  in  these  words.  It  be- 
came a  part  of  the  amendment. 

They  now  want  to  turn  it  around  and 
strike  out  the  last  line  and  a  half — 
"without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause 
of  such  segregation." 

It  was  said  here  yesterday  that  no  one 
knows  what  de  facto  means.  It  has  no 
Judicial  meaning.  It  is  a  good  word  in 
the  marketplace  or  in  discussing  schools. 
However.  I  do  not  think  it  has  a  Judicial 
meaning.  And  In  this  context,  de  Jure  has 
only  a  slight  Judicial  meaning. 

So  If  we  cut  out  these  words  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  we  leave  the  matter  of  uniformity 
hanging  on  a  slender  thread  of  two  words 
that  are  not  exactly  known  in  meaning. 
They  could  be  interpreted  by  HEW  or 
anyone  else  Interested  almost  as  they 
please. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  Court  Is 
going  to  Interpret  them.  So,  this  lan- 
guage that  we  would  now  strike  out  Is 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  amendment.  It 
says  that  this  imiformity  must  apply  In 
all  regions  without  regard  to  the  origin 
or  cause  of  such  segregation — in  other 
words,  without  reference  to  whether  It 
is  de  jure  or  de  facto  or  any  other  con- 
sideration that  HEW  or  any  court  might 
consider. 

I  think  those  words  represent  a  great 
deal  of  the  effective  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. To  take  them  out  might  leave  It 
lifeless.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  life- 
less. If  we  tsike  these  words  out.  I  do  not 
think  that  should  be  the  interpretation, 
but  it  will  certainly  give  a  ground  for 
having  an  almost  meaningless  Inter- 
pretation. 

I  submit  that  If  we  mean  what  we  say 
now.  let  us  stick  to  those  words  that 
do  have  a  meaning.  I  cannot  see  any 
possibility  of  any  abuse  of  these  words, 
that  I  respectfully  insist,  by  HEW.  and 
the  Court  can  interpret  them  judicially 
as  is  their  duty. 

If  we  take  them  out.  I  believe  we  will 
leave  imcertalnty  there  and  we  will  leave 
the  words  without  an  exact  meaning, 
without  a  well-known  meaning. 

My  plea  is  that  these  last  words,  "with- 
out regard  to  the  cause  or  origin  of  such 
segregation"  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
firm  purpose  of  the  Senate  to  bring  about 
uniformity  In  the  application  of  these 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STE3WIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
expecting  anything  great  or  immediate 


to  happen  through  this  amendment.  But 
it  will  make  an  appropriate  change.  And 
we  are  going  to  have  integration  in  the 
South.  It  will  not  affect  the  Court  as  to 
any  decision  already  made  or  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  any  school  district  that 
might  be  found  wanting. 

This  Is  a  guideline  in  which  we  want 
to  write  what  we  think  about  It.  rather 
than  to  leave  all  the  guideline  writing 
to  HEW. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  to  make  this 
meaning  clear  and  definite  and  certain, 
we  ought  to  keep  these  words. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  issue  is  now  very  clear.  I  am  so  grate- 
ful that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  has  Joined  with  me. 
Equality  means  that  we  have  de  Jure 
segregation,  wherever  we  have  It,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  overcome 
It.  It  Is  very  clear  from  the  figures  that 
we  have  a  right  to  look  at  the  fact  that 
we  had  It.  And  now  we  want  to  be  sure 
that  we  do  not  have  it  any  more  and 
that  where  we  have  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  have 
now  written  In  the  bill,  if  the  law  will 
reach  It.  It  will  reach  It  everywhere. 

With  the  presence  of  these  words,  we 
now  have  a  new  standard — de  facto  seg- 
regation for  the  North.  But  we  are  re- 
moving a  standard  for  the  South  which 
had  de  jure  segregation  up  to  1954.  And 
the  figures  show  that  desegregation  has 
been  stubbornly  resisted.  The  Governors 
in  general  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  It. 

If  we  eliminate  any  criteria  concern- 
ing the  past,  we  are  fooling  ourselves 
and  no  one  else. 

I  cannot  see  that  we  have  a  right  to 
do  this.  I  am  all  for  uniformity.  So.  let 
us  have  uniformity  according  to  law. 
That  is  all  I  plead  for  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
six  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
Just  state  the  Issue  here,  this  relates  to 
the  amendment  we  have  under  debate. 
No.  463.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
words  in  the  last  line  and  a  half  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agl-ee- 
Ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  sm- 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkb),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the 


Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdings), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dokinick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (MrrtlATyiBU)) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MmfST)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dohinick),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfizu>), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  50,  as  follows : 

[No.  44  Leg.] 
YEAS— 41 


Anderson 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Case 

Magcuson 

PeU 

Church 

Mansfield 

Percy 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Razbe 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Schwelker 

OoodeU 

McGovem 

Scott 

Gravel 

Miller 

Symington 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Williams,  N  J. 

Harris 

Montoya 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Moss 

NAYS— 50 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Allen 

Fannin 

Prouty 

Allott 

Fong 

Randolph 

Baker 

PiUbrlght 

Rlblcoir 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Bennett 

Gore 

Smith,  Maine 

Bible 

Gumey 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Stennls 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Thurmond 

(Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

CurtU 

Long 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Dole 

McClellan 

Yarbo  rough 

Eastland 

McXntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

KUender 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTING— fl 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Domlnlck 

Kennedy 

Smith,  m. 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Tydings 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  to  Mr. 
STENNIS'  amendment  (No.  463)  was  re- 
jected.   

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  reverts  to  the  main  Stennls 
amendment,  amendment  No.  463.  as 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Cranston). 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing followed  the  debate  on  the  Stennls 
amendment  closely,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  found  much  merit  in  what  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  Senators  have  said  on  the  issue 
before  this  body.  I  join  these  Senators 
in  condemning  segregation  wherever  it 
is  found. 

Last  month.  Senator  Stennis,  of  Mis- 
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sisslppi.  Introduced  an  amendment 
which  provides  for  the  uniform  applica- 
tion of  HEW  desegregation  guidelines  in 
aU  sections  of  the  country,  regardless 
of  the  origin  or  source  of  school  segrega- 
tion. An  ostensible  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  eliminate  the  present 
situation  whereby  southern  school  dis- 
tricts with  segregated  facUitles  can  be 
subjected  to  HEW  desegregation  guide- 
lines while  northern  and  western  school 
districts  with  similar  faculties  can  gen- 
erally escape  the  application  of  the 
guidelines. 

The  reason  why  the  guidelines  are  ap- 
plied more  frequenUy  to  southern  school 
districts  lies  in  the  14th  amendment  de- 
segregation approach  of  the  Federal 
statutes    on    which    the    guidelines    are 

As  presenOy  understood,  to  invoke  the 
14th  amendment  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  racial  imbalance  in  schools  Is  due 
to  a  deliberate  State  or  local  school  board 
policy. 

That  is  easier  to  esUbllsh  in  the  South 
because  for  almost  100  years  segregation 
of  the  schools  by  races  was  an  esUblished 
and  legally  sanctioned  policy  there. 

Althoug-h  officially  sanctioned  school 
segregation  has  been  unconstitutional 
since  the  1954  Brown  case,  in  the  South 
it  is  not  difBcult  to  show  the  continued 
existence  of  such  policies  because  pres- 
ent-day segregated  facilities  can  usually 
be  traced  to  the  patterns  which  existed 
prior  to  the  Brown  decision.  This  concept 
of  deliberate  segregation  resulting  from 
discriminatory  policies  is  embodied  in  the 
Federal  statutes  on  which  the  guidelines 
sire  based. 

In  many  instances  outside  the  South, 
segregated  school  facilities  cannot  be 
traced  to  State  or  local  school  board  dis- 
criminatory policies.  Unlike  the  Southern 
States,  only  some  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  had  State  school  segrega- 
tion laws,  and  most  of  these  laws  were 
repealed  prior  to  the  Brown  decision. 

It  is  the  absence  in  these  States  of  a 
history  of  ofHcially  sanctioned  school 
segregation  which  makes  It  difficult  to- 
day to  trace  segregated  facilities  to  ofB- 
cial  discriminator'  policies. 

School  segregation  outside  the  South 
is  often  the  result  of  discriminatory  resi- 
dential patterns  rather  than  of  discrim- 
inatory educational  policies,  and  this  In 
turn  makes  it  very  difficult — if  not  im- 
possible—for HEW  to  apply  the  desegre- 
gation guidelines  to  de  facto  segregation, 
as  northern  and  western  school  segrega- 
tion has  come  to  be  termed. 

Despite  the  legal  and  historic  differ- 
ences between  school  segregation  in  the 
South  and  in  the  North,  East,  and  West. 
It  is  essential  that  we  realize  that  segre- 
gation wherever  it  is  found  is  hurting  in- 
nocent littie  children,  and  hurting  our 
not-so-innocent,  vast  society. 

And  despite  the  legal  and  historic  dif- 
ferences that  stem  from  the  past,  I  do 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  other  supporters  of  his  amendment 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  come  to 
grips  with  present  facts  and  to  search  for 
solutions  to  present  problems,  aijd.  In 
fairness  and  equity— In  the  justice  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  cries  out  for — 
we  should  seek  out  and  aM>ly  nationwide 
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solutions  to  what  today  Is  not  a  southern 
problem,  nor  a  northern,  eastern  or  west- 
em  problem,  but  an  American  problem. 

I  pledge  that  I  will  work  with  all  Sen- 
ators, from  all  States,  to  this  end. 

I  oppose  the  Stennis  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  controversy  over  whether  It 
empowers  HEW  to  reach  de  facto  segre- 
gation, as  well  as  officially  sanctioned 
segregation.  Although  it  purports  to  re- 
quire the  uniform  application  of  the 
guidelines  to  both  types  of  segregation. 
it  does  not  call  for  a  change  in  the  guide- 
lines or  in  the  laws  on  which  the  guide- 
lines are  based.  Since  these  laws  restrict 
the  applicability  of  the  guidelines  to 
school  districts  which  are  segregated  as 
a  result  of  discriminatory  policies,  and 
since  these  guidelines  cannot  be  applied 
to  a  truly  de  facto  situation,  requiring 
the  uniform  application  of  the  guidelines 
can  only  mean  that  the  guidelines  can- 
not be  applied  anywhere  since  they  can- 
not be  applied  to  most  types  of  north- 
em  and  western  school  segregation. 

The  Stennis  amendment  does,  how- 
ever, point  out  the  need  to  examine  the 
laws  which  restrict  the  application  of  the 
guidelines  to  officially  sanctioned  segre- 
gation. 

If  school  segregation  is  wrong  in  the 
South,  it  must  also  be  wrong  in  the  North 
and  West,  regardless  of  the  source  of 
segregation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  supported 
the  Scott  amendment.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, too.  that  I  have  cosponsored  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  MoifDALi. 
of  Minnesota. 

This  amendment  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  select  committee  to  study  the 
entire  school  segregation  question,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  day  when 
all  children  will  benefit  from  an  Inte- 
grated education,  but  with  the  view  of 
achieving  that  aim  with  the  minimum 
disruption  of  our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

In  this  study  there  should  be  one  over- 
riding concern:  the  fulfillment  of  each 
child's  constitutional  right  to  equal  edu- 
cation— which  means,  among  other 
things,  desegregated  education — and  It  Is 
in  this  context  that  busing  must  be 
\iewed. 

Desegregated  schools  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  more  busing  In  all  commu- 
nities. Senator  Case  has  revealed  that  a 
study  of  desegregation  in  300  .school  dis- 
tricts reveals  that  in  292  of  these  dis- 
tricts, there  was  no  increase  in  busing. 

I  must  differ  with  the  contention  of 
Senator  Stenwis  and  other  advocates  of 
his  amendment  that  It  is  only  in  the 
South  that  desegregation  Is  pushed. 

In  my  own  State,  school  boards  and 
community  leaders  In  Berkeley.  San 
Francisco,  and  Sacramento — the  State 
capital — are  making  every  effort  to  de- 
segregate their  schools  without  being  un- 
der the  compulsion  of  court  orders,  and 
they  are  sincerely  trying  to  do  it  with  a 
minimum  disruption  of  the  educational 
process.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  have  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Los  Angeles,  the 
largest  city  in  the  State,  and  nearby  Pas- 
adena are  now  under  court  orders  to  de- 
segregate their  schools.  The  latest  in- 
stance of  court  action  requiring  desegre- 
gation of  schools  occurred  only  yester- 
day in  Pontiac,  Mich. 

So  nonsoutherners  are  not  just  point- 
ing to  the  South.  They  are  not  simply 
engaging  in  hypocrisy.  They  are  acting 
In  their  own  communities,  and  the  courts 
are  acting  outside  the  South. 

There  Is  grave  concern  among  people 
In  all  communities  In  California  over  the 
possibility  that  school  desegregation  or- 
ders will  lead  to  extensive  busing. 

I  do  not  profess  to  analyze  or  report 
what  the  consensus  Is  in  California  or  in 
any  segment  of  it.  There  are  whites  for 
busing  and  whites  against  it.  There  are 
blacks  for  it  and  blacks  against  it.  There 
are  Mexican-Americans  for  it  and  Mexi- 
can-Americans against  it. 

One  of  the  very  real  concerns  of  the 
Mexican-American  commimity  is  that 
the  great  gains  they  hope  to  make  in  bi- 
lingual education  may  be  set  back  by 
long-distance  busing  because  of  the 
shortage  of  qualified  Spanish  teachers. 
The  shortage  of  bilingual  courses  stems 
in  good  part  from  the  unequal  education 
opportunities  that  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  Mexican-Americans. 

That  is  a  very  legitimate  problem  and 
one  of  many  problems  we  will  have  to 
face  up  to.  and  solve. 

Busing  Is  merely  one  way  to  achieve 
equal  educational  opportunities  and 
equal  access  to  the  best  education  a 
school  district  can  provide. 

There  are  other  ways  by  which  a  uni- 
tary school  system  could  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter achieved.  For  example:  redrawing 
school  boundary  lines,  constructing  new 
schools,  and  instituting  special  programs 
which  cuts  across  usual  boundary  lines. 
I  do  not  believe  that  hauling  small 
children  many  miles  for  many  hours  in 
buses  Is  a  reasonable  way  to  end  the 
segregation  In  schools  and  In  our  society 
that  indeed  must  be  ended. 

Long-range  solutions  include  job 
training,  job  opportunities,  business 
ownership,  and  an  imfettered  right  to 
decent  housing. 

It  is  the  urgent  need  to  explore  the 
diverse  means  which  can  be  used  to 
achieve  integrated  education  which 
prompted  me  to  cosponsor  Senator 
MoNDALE's  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  have 
peace  and  progress  In  our  society,  nor  the 
tranquility  and  hope  that  all  of  tis  yearn 
for,  whether  black,  white,  or  brown, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  western- 
ers, easterners,  northerners,  or  southern- 
ers, until  we  have  embarked  upon  a 
course  leading  to  a  solution  that  is  fair 
to  all  Americans  and  applied  JusUy  to  all. 
We  must  also  look  into  the  question  of 
Federal  financial  responsibility  during 
this  difficult  period  of  transition. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  greater  fi- 
nancial assistance  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  America's  schoolchildren,  and  for  this 
reason  I  opposed  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Bill. 

With  so  many  school  districts  mak- 
ing good-faith  efforts  to  comply  with 
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the  laws  requiring  school  integration, 
now  Is  the  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  a  share  of  the  financial 
burdens  generated  by  these  efforts. 

I  believe  that  our  Nation  is  at  one  of 
its  most  significant  and  difficult  cross- 
roads: Either  we  continue  to  take  reason- 
able steps  toward  the  creation  of  a  truly 
Integrated  society,  or  we  must  face  up 
to  the  possibility  that  continued  racial 
isolation  and  strife  may  restilt  In  the 
collapse  of  our  society  and  free  institu- 
tions, as  we  know  them  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate;  I  simply  want  to  make  this  point, 
If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senators: 

First,  I  thank  every  Senator  who  has 
contributed  to  the  debate  and  made  sug- 
gestions, on  both  sides.  As  to  the  com- 
ment about  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, we  know  that,  under  our  processes, 
the  language  can  always  be  ironed  out 
In  a  conference,  and  then  tried  out,  If  It 
becomes  law,  and  subjected  to  amend- 
ment in  the  light  of  the  facts. 

I  believe  this  amendment  substantially 
represents  a  statement  of  policy  that  will 
prove  a  turning  point,  and  will  be  helpful 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  especially  appreciate  the  concern  and 
the  interest  of  Senators  outside  the 
South,  who  realize  that  something  must 
be  done.  I  believe  that  in  this  way  we 
can  save  the  public  schools,  and  that  Is 
my  primary  purpose. 

I  point  out  that  we  had  a  good  debate 
here  about  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  President,  and  I  refer 
again  now  to  a  part  of  his  statement  of 
February  12.  and  quote  briefly  from 
that  statement  of  last  Thursday: 

It  Is  the  view  of  tbU  Administration  that 
every  law  of  the  United  States  should  apply 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  the 
extent  that  the  "uniform  application" 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Stennis  would 
advance  equal  application  of  law,  it  has  the 
full  support   of   this   Administration. 

This  is  «m  effort  along  that  line.  It  Is 
a  statement  of  policy.  I  believe  it  will  be 
helpful;  and  I  respectfully  submit  that 
it  will  also  be  helpful  to  the  schools  and 
to  the  Nation  if  we  can  have  a  decisive 
vote,  and  put  over  strongly  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  this  policy  statement, 
out  of  which  can  evolve  a  better  system 
for  us  all. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  it  is  merciful 
that  the  Stennis  amendment  is  recited  as 
mere  policy  and  therefore  not  binding, 
if  it  were  to  remain  in  the  bill.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  amendment  will  t»e  defeated.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  facts  of  life,  and  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  surge  of  piety  which 
is  sweeping  the  Senate.  I  am  also  ex- 
tremely aware  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  not 
the  final  form  of  the  bill.  It  will  still  have 
to  go  through  conference,  as  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
stated. 

I  say  it  is  merciful  that  It  Is  sim- 
ply stated  as  policy,  because  we  also 
have  a  policy  in  Congress  to  adjourn  on 
the  31st  of  July,  and  if  we  were  to  fol- 
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low  our  own  policy,  we  would  be  out  of 
here,  which  we  probably  will  not,  be- 
cause we  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  our 
own  pious  platitudes  and  self-adjura- 
tions. 

I  say  I  am  glad  It  is  only  stated  as 
policy,  because  any  genuine  attempt,  in 
good  faith,  to  enforce  this  language 
would  require,  in  my  judgment,  the  use 
of  all  the  police  forces  in  America,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  troops  overseas.  That 
may  be  a  good  thing;  it  may  be  a  good 
way  to  get  the  troops  home. 

EQUAL    APPLICATION    OF    THE     LAW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
followed  with  great  Interest  the  debate 
on  the  amendments  which  have  been 
presented  by  my  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  .  I  think  that  we  all 
owe  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  thoughtful,  intel- 
ligent manner  in  which  he  has  presented 
the  basic  issues  which  confront  us.  He 
has  performed  a  great  service  to  this 
body  by  focusing  our  attention  on  the 
central  issue  of  the  desegregation  crisis 
in  this  land.  That  issue  is  simply  this: 
Shall  the  laws  of  the  United  States  apply 
equally  to  like  situations  in  ell  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  South 
will  somehow  be  able  to  escape  the  In- 
tegration requirements  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Congress  if  we  approve  the 
amendments. 

It  is  not  whether  the  people  of  this 
land  will  accept  forced  busing  and  fed- 
erally controlled  education  as  it  has  been 
imposed  in  the  South,  although,  that  is 
a  most  interesting  question.  For  all  too 
long,  we  in  this  body  have  used  almost 
any  excuse  to  avoid  the  central  issue;  the 
time  for  facing  up  to  it  is  here.  We  must 
answer  this  one,  simple  question:  Does 
this  body  choose  to  go  on  record  either 
for  or  against  the  principle  that  all  the 
laws  of  this  Nation  are  to  be  applied 
equally  throughout  the  land?  Will  we 
face  up  to  that  issue? 

Now  there  are  ways  in  which  we  can 
avoid  the  issue.  One  way  would  be  to  vote 
on  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment. 
Another  would  be  to  form  a  "study" 
committee  to  analyze  the  effects  of  equal 
enforcement  Then,  when  the  cormnit- 
tee  completed  its  study  and  made  its  re- 
port, we  could  decide  whether  to  face  the 
basic  issue  or  dday  a  decision  once 
more. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  this  debate, 
I  have  noted  considerable  mention  of  the 
suggestion  that  this  desire  for  imlform 
enforcement  of  the  laws  is  a  sham,  a 
smokescreen  if  you  will,  raised  to  cloud 
other  issues.  In  reply  to  this,  I  ask.  what 
sham  Is  here  perpetrated?  Either  our 
laws  are  to  be  enforced  equally  through- 
out the  Nation  or  they  are  not.  No  one 
should  be  hesitant  in  the  slightest  bit 
about  declaring  himself  on  so  funda- 
mental sui  issue.  I,  for  one,  am  con- 
vinced that,  if  the  Nation  is  to  survive 
truly  free,  we  cannot  have  different 
classes  of  States  just  as  we  cannot  have 
different  classes  of  citizens.  A  plea  to 
continue  different  classes  of  membership 
In  the  Union  must  be  thrust  aside. 

At  this  point,  I  caimot  help  but  recaU 
a  statement  here  last  week  by  my  dis- 
tinguished   colleague    from    Tennessee 


(Mr.  Baker)  .  He  said  that  when  he  came 
to  the  Senate  as  a  Republican  from 
Tennessee  that  he  was  convinced  that 
after  100  years  the  Civil  War  was,  in 
fact,  over  and  that  we  were  one  nation 
again. 

He  went  on  to  conclude  that  in  each 
of  the  3  years  that  he  has  been  here 
that  his  conviction  has  annually  dwin- 
dled imtil  now  he  is  no  longer  certain 
that  his  past  conviction  was  indeed  cor- 
rect. He  observed  a  sort  of  discrimina- 
tion, even  in  this  body,  that  anyone  from 
the  South  was  somehow  different  and 
to  be  treated  accordingly.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  forthright  statement 
and  echo  his  call  that  this  must  end, 
just  as  surely  as  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination, but  legal  and  otherwise, 
must  end.  We  can  no  longer  treat  peo- 
ple or  States  differently  on  the  basis  of 
geography  or  any  other  standard. 

As  Senator  Risicorr  so  eloquently 
commented,  vengeance  has  no  place  in 
legislation.  No  one  has  ever  had  a  mo- 
nopoly on  virtue;  but  the  past  is  past,  and 
we  must,  in  the  greater  national  interest, 
put  sectional  differences  behind  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
serious  error  for  this  body  to  fail  to  vote 
on  the  issue  at  hand.  As  we  all  know, 
adoption  of  this  substitute  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  opportunity  to  vote 
directly  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  This  would  be  re- 
grettable. I  believe  that  it  is  essential 
that  we  in  the  Senate  are  given  a  chance 
to  say  f  orthrightly  whether  what  is  good 
for  Texas  and  Tennessee  is  likewise  good 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt 
that  these  guidelines,  if  they  apply  any- 
where, should  apply  everywhere.  They 
do  no  more  good  in  Texas  than  th^r 
could  do  in  New  York,  and  they  do  no 
more  harm  there  than  they  might  do 
elsewhere.  We  can  simply  no  longer 
dodge  the  issue  here  in  this  body  as  to 
what  course  we  must  take. 

President  Nixon  just  last  Thursday 
spoke  out  for  the  equal  application  of 
existing  laws  throughout  the  Nation.  We 
are  now  provided  with  a  chance  here  in 
the  Senate  to  show  how  we  stand  on  the 
issue  of  equal  protection.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  make  this  law  uniformly 
applicable.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  no  time.  All  time 
has  been  used  up  on  the  amendment,  on 
both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  all  time  on  the  amend- 
ment has  expired,  and  some  time  has 
been  used  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  requeists  for  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  s«Tee- 
ing  to  the  amendment  (No.  463)  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  as  amended 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  tmd  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
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( No.  463 1  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
as  amended.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noxince  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr  Bayh>.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke'.  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  K£NNEDY> .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Monuna  (Mr.  MrrcALr)  are 
necessarily  absent.  * 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  I  would  vote  •nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoiiimcK>. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfuld) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith'  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT>  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick>.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatt«ld>.  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SiirrH)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  smnounced — yeas  56. 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

AlloU 

Anderson 

B*ker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

BurcUck 

Byrd.  V». 

Byrd.  W.  Vm. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dole 

BMtlAnd 

Ellender 


Boggs 

Brooke 

Case 

Chxircb 

Crmnston 

Dodd 

■aglcton 

OoodcU 

Or»Tel 

OrUBn 

HarrU 

Hart 


Bayb 

Domlnlck 

Hartke 


[No.  45  Leg.  1 

YEAS— 5« 

Errtn 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrtght 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

HoUlnga 

Hnuka 

Jordan.  N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

litanafleld 

McCIellan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

NATS— M 

Hughes 

Inouye 

JackJon 

JavlU 

Magnuaon 

Matblas 

McCarthy 

McOoTem 

Miller 

Mondale 

Mom 

Muskle 


Murphy 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Ruasell 

Smith.  Main* 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Tarborough 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


Nelaon 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Prozmlre 

Saxbe 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Symington 

Ty  dings 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Young.  Ohio 


REPORT  ON  US.  FOREIGN  POUCY 
FOR  THE  1970S— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  SUte  of  the  Union  Message  to 
The  Congress  and  on  other  occasions.  I 
report  to  The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  on  specific  aspects  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  Secretary  of  State  also  fre- 
quently makes  reports  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  The  Congress  on  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  deal  with  such  matters  as  they  re- 
late to  mlUtory  programs. 

Up  to  now.  however,  there  has  been  no 
comprehensive  report  on  foreign  affairs 
submitted  to  The  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration  as  a  whole.  I  am. 
therefore,  transmitting  to  The  Congress 
this  report  on  my  Administration's 
stewardship  of  foreign  relations.  I  hope 
the  report  will  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing by  The  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  spirit  In  which  this 
Administration  has  sought  to  guide  our 
foreign  affairs,  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished so  far.  and  of  our  new  approach 
to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of 
the  world  of  the  1970s. 

Richard  Nixoh. 
The  White  House.  February  18.  1970. 
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H  R.  2950.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  E. 
Fulk; 

H  R.  3630.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janls 
Zalcmanls.  Gertrude  Jansons.  Loretaa  Jansona 
Murphy,  and  Asja  Jansons  Llders; 

H.R.  3558.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
A.  Smith: 

H  R.  3629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Seblna  Rlggl  Farina;  .  „  ^  _. 

H  R.  3723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Smith; 

H.R  3965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Placldo 
Vlterbo; 

H.R.  4480.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Wauon.  a  minor; 

H  R.  6000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Irizarry  Guldo; 

H.R  6125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Reale  Pletrandrea; 

H  R.  6375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amalia 
P.  Montero; 

H.R  6378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noel  8. 
Mars  ton; 

H.R  6389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlsltaclon 
Enrlquez  Maypa; 

H  R  7267.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  reopen  and 
redetermine  the  claim  of  Julius  Deuuch 
against  the  Government  of  Poland,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jackie  D  Burgesa;  ,  „  .  ,  . 

H.R  11578  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Hlro  Williams; 

H  R.  12037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  All 
Somay; 

H  R.  12176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bly  D. 
Dickson.  Jr : 

H.R.  12887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
A.  Avdeef;  and 

H  R.  15354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
P.  Miller.  Inc. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


So  Mr.  Stennis'  amendment  (No.  463). 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ii4r.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  (m  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

8.  56.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leooard  N. 
Rogers.  John  P.  Corcoran.  Mrm.  Charles  W. 
(Ethel  J.)  Penalnger.  Marlon  M.  L«e.  and 
Arthur  N.  Lee; 

S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  C. 
S^abo;  and 

S.  2560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jlmmle  R 
Pope. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  495)  for 
the  relief  of  Marie-Louise  (Mary  Louise) 
Pierce,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

HJl.  2047.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Roae- 
anne  Jones; 

HR.  2214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Foundation; 

HJl.  2662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Vincent  Amlrault; 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  2047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roaeanne 
Jones; 

H  R  2214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Uu- 
tiuU  Benefit  Foundation; 

H.R.  2562.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Vin- 
cent Amlrault; 

HJt.  2960.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Edwin  E. 
Fulk; 

H  R.  3530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janls 
7«(i/'m>ni«  0«rtrude  Janaons,  Lorena  Jansons 
Murphy,  and  Aaja  Janaons  Llders; 

H.R.  3668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomaa  A. 
Smith; 

H.R.  3629.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Sablna  Rlggl  Farina;  .  „  w  _  « 

HJl.  3723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  O. 
Smith; 

HR.  3965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Placldo 

Vlterbo; 

HR.  4480.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John  W. 
Wataon.  a  minor; 

HH  6000.  An  act  for  the  r«Uef  of  Pedro 
Irizarry  Ouldo; 

H.R.  6125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Reale  Pletrandrea; 

H  R.  6375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amalia  P. 
lAontaro; 

H.R.  6378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nosl  S. 
Marston; 

H  R.  6389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlsltaclon 
Enrlques  Maypa: 

H  R  7267.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  reopen  and 
redetermine  the  claim  of  Julius  Deutsch 
against  the  Government  of  Poland,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  8470.  An  act  for  the  rrtlef  of  Cspt. 
Jackie  D.  Burgess: 

HR.  11578.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Patricia 
Hlro  WUUama: 
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H.R.  12037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  All 
Somay: 

H.R.  12176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bly  D. 
Dickson,  Jr.; 

H.R.  12887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Avdeef;  and 

H.R.  15364.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
P.  MlUer.  Inc. 


ELEMENTARY      AND      SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend 
programs  of  assistance  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  Mr.  MONDALE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  will  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
repeat  the  words  of  thanks  for  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Members  of  this  very 
grave  and  serious  question  that  affects 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  comment  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  points  out  that  time  has  not  been 
yielded. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  How  much? 

Mr.  PELL.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

AMENDMENT    NO.    «9B 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Perhaps  I  could  call 
up  my  amendment  and  shield  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  499.  and  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  499 

equalitt  or  bdccational  OPPOBTirNrrT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Recognizing  that  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  every  child,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  an 
equal  opportunity  for  a  quality  education 
has  not  been  fully  achieved  In  any  section  of 
the  country,  there  Is  hereby  established  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  (to  be  known 
as  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity)  composed  of  three  ma- 
jority and  two  minority  members  of  the 
Committee   on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare, 


three  majority  and  two  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  two 
majority  and  one  minority  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  other  committees,  to  study  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  laws  and  policies  in 
assuring  equality  of  educational  opportunity, 
including  policies  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  segregation  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  whatever  the  form 
of  such  segregation  and  whatever  the  origin 
or  cause  of  such  segregation,  and  to  examine 
the  extent  to  which  policies  are  applied  uni- 
formly in  all  regions  of  the  United  States. 
Such  select  committee  shall  make  an  Interim 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  August  1.  1970.  and 
shall  make  a  final  report  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31.  1971.  Such  reports  shall  contain  such 
recommendations  as  the  committee  finds 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  rights  guaran- 
teed under  the  Constitution  and  other  laws 
of  the  United  States,  including  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  proposed  new  legislation, 
relating  to  segregation  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  whatever  the  origin 
or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
committee,  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation  to  January  31,  1971,  inclusive. 
Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  bis  compensa- 
tion shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,700  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; (3)  to  subpena  witnesses;  (4)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  util- 
ize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government;  (5)  to 
contract  with  private  organizational  and  In- 
dividual consultants;  (6)  to  interview  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  individuals;  and  (7)  to 
take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

(c)  Expenses  of  the  committee  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  shall  not  exceed  •200,000 
through  January  31.  1971,  and  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
conunlttee. 

(d)  The  matter  set  forth  In  subsections 
(a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  of  this  section  Is  enacted 
by  the  Senate  as  an  exercise  of  its  rulemak- 
ing power,  and  with  full  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such  matter 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia briefly. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  for 
this  time  only  to  say  that  I  think  no  one 
conducts  a  matter  of  this  kind  with 
greater  courtesy  or  consideration  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  SxENNis) . 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  his  fairness  at  all  times, 
for  his  willingness  to  recognize  the  many 
facets  of  a  complex  and  difficult  ques- 
tion, and  for  the  fact  that  with  him  it  Is 
never  a  matter  of  questioning  the  mo- 
tives of  anyone  but  is  a  matter  merely  of 
seeking  to  obtain  a  resolution  of  an  is- 
sue— and  this  is  a  particularly  difficult 
one. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  him  for  eJl  his 
courtesies.  I  thank  him.  and  I  want  to 
thank  all  those  who  have  participated 
in  this  debate,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  to  express  hope  that  we  may  proceed 


from  here  on  with  a  greater  degree  of 
expedition,  but,  if  the  Senate  decides  to 
work  with  the  all  deliberate  speed 
formula,  I  shall  be  as  patient  as  the  next 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
want  especially  to  thank  and  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  for  his  great  sin- 
cerity as  he  wrestled  with  this  problem, 
for  the  frankness  of  the  analysis  he 
made,  and  especially  for  his  great  per- 
sonal courage  to  move  forward  in  this 
field,  strictly  as  a  man  of  conscience  and 
on  his  own,  In  this  very  troublesome 
and  delicate  field. 

He  and  I  talked  about  this  problem 
over  a  period  of  5  or  6  months.  I  made 
no  special  appeal  to  him  on  the  matter. 
He  called  me  up  one  Monday  morning  at 
9:30  and  said  that  he  had  written  a 
speech  supporting  my  amendment.  I  was 
pleased,  of  course,  but  I  did  not  have 
comprehension  enough  to  realize  what  a 
fine  analysis  and  what  far-reaching  vi- 
sion he  had  on  this  problem  as  reflected 
in  that  speech. 

Mr.  President.  I  give  him  all  the  credit 
for  illuminating  his  position  in  his 
speech,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  com- 
pelling. His  position  is  a  landmark  and 
opens  a  new  gateway.  I  believe  that  we 
are  at  a  turning  point  which  will  lead 
to  a  far  better  consideration  of  the  kind 
that  I  hope  will  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  based  my  fight  on  the 
ground  that  we  must  have  public  schools 
and  that  they  must  be  supported  by  the 
people;  otherwise,  we  all  will  suffer.  We 
must  move  forward  in  this  field.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  was 
impelled  by  great  motives,  to  which  I 
have  referred  briefly.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  I  have  seen  happen  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
very  much. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  express- 
ing my  admiration  for  the  dignity  and  the 
ability  with  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  presented  his  case. 

I  must  say  that  I  feel  greatly  encour- 
aged. The  last  time  I  challenged  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  was  on  the  aircraft 
issue  and  I  got  seven  votes.  Today,  we  got 
46  votes  on  the  modified  Scott  amend- 
ment. I  appreciate  the  fine  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javrs)  and 
myself  smd  several  other  cosponsors,  I 
have  called  up  amendment  No.  499. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment:  Senators  Bayh, 
Brooke,  Case,  Cbanston,  Harris,  Mc- 
Gee,  Packwood,  and  Stephen    Young. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  because  deep  and  com- 
pelling racial  problems  plague  all  sec- 
tions of  our  country. 

I  offer  it  because  rsuslally  segregated 
schools  exist  In  all  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

I  offer  It  because  I  believe  in  our  coun- 
try's commitment  to  assure  all  chil- 
dren— regardless  of  their  race,  color,  or 
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naUonal  origin— equal  educational  op- 
portunities. _j  ♦»,.* 
I  offer  It  because  I  am  convinced  that 
we  would  be  acUng  irresponsibly  if  we 
did  not  face  up  to  these  conditions  and 
commitments  squarely,  and  if  we  did  not 
act  on  them  with  a  fuU  understanding  of 
pertinent  laws  and  court  decisions.  And  I 
offer  it  in  the  knowledge  that  our  action 
today  accepting  the  Stinnis  amendment 
in  no  way  faces  up  to  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  de  facto  segregation. 

The  problems  surrounding  school  seg- 
regation, especially  de  facto  segregation, 
involve  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
issues  facing  our  Nation.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  and  the  speech  delivered 
last  week  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicorr)  focused  our  attention 
on  the  questions  of  racial  isolaUon  and 
de  facto  segregation.  These  Senators 
have  done  the  Senate  and  the  country  a 
great  service  in  raising  these  Important 
and  legitimate  questions. 

In  order  to  understand  the  existing 
legal  limltaUons  in  dealing  with  de  facto 
segregation,  we  must  first  examine  the 
distinctions  that  have  been  drawn  by  the 
courts,  and  reinforced  by  provisions  In 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  between  de  jure  and  de  facto  segre- 
gation, or  between  discriminaUon  and 
segregation.  .  ^     . 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  school  desegregation  guidelines. 
and  court  decisions  refer  to  discrimina- 
tion and  de  Jure  segregation.  TiUe  VI 
prohibits  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  It  applies  to  de  Jure 
segregation — segregation  which  has  been 
caused  by.  or  is  a  vestige  of.  offlcial  acta 
of  public  discrimination — such  as  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  dual.  raclaUy  segregated 
school  systems,  or  offlcial  gerrymander- 
ing of  school  districts. 

Title  VI  does  not.  however,  provide 
that  racial  segregation  per  se  is  Illegal  or 
unconstitutional.  What  has  been  called 
racial  isolation,  racial  imbalance,  or  de 
facto  segregation  caused  by  adventitious 
events  such  as  residential  patterns  is  not 
subject  to  the  desegregation  requirements 
of  tiUe  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  or 
court  decisions. 

In  fact,  the  Congress  has  been  explicit 
In  its  decision  that  the  school  desegrega- 
tion program  shall  not  apply  to  situations 
of  racial  imbsdance  or  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. For  example,  section  401  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  states  that: 

Deeegregatlon  shall  not  mean  the  align- 
ment of  student*  to  public  scbooU  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 
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The  effect  of  these  laws  and  court  de- 
cisions la  that  the  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms of  the  school  desegregation  pro- 
gram are  only  invoked  where  segregated 
schools  are  the  result  of  deliberate  and 
official  public  policy.  The  trigger  for 
school  desegregation  enforcement  is  a 
finding  of  discrimination,  not  simply  a 
finding  of  segregation.  In  the  case  of  seg- 
regated schools,  the  origin  or  cause  of 
such  segregation  determines  whether  the 
title  VI  school  desegregation  program  is 
applicable  or  not. 

I  think  it  la  terribly  important  to  un- 
derstand not  only  that  this  distinction 


between  de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregation 
exists,  but  also  that  the  existing  law  is 
applied  uniformly.  Wherever  discrimina- 
tion or  de  Jure  segregation  is  found — in 
the  North.  South.  East,  or  West— it  Is 
unconstitutional  and  subject  to  adminis- 
trative enforcement  under  titie  VI  or 
court  action. 

A  substantial  amount  of  the  school  de- 
segregation effort  has  been  focused  on 
the  South  because  until  1954.  when  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  they  were  un- 
constitutional, laws  mandating  dual,  ra- 
cially segregated  school  systems  existed 
in  17  Southern  and  border  States.  The 
courts  have  accepted  as  a  reasonable 
presumption  that  segregated  schools  in 
these  States  have  resulted  from  those 
official  policies. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  this  emphasis  of  school  desegre- 
gation efforts  In  the  South.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  development  of 
the  law  of  school  desegregation  in  both 
North  and  South. 

After  16  years — BrouTi  against  Board 
of  Education  was  in  1954 — and  some  400 
court  decisions,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
what  constitutes  unlawful,  racially  dis- 
criminatory school  segregation  Ls  now 
well-defined  In  a  Southern  setting.  In- 
deed, after  many  years  of  hearing  In- 
dividual   testimony,    the    courts    have 
adopted  what  might  be  characterized  as 
a  "shorthand"  approach  to  making  de- 
terminations as  to  what  constitutes  un- 
lawful segregation  In  the  South.  Specifi- 
cally, any  school  system  in  the  South  that 
continues  to  have  schools  which  have  all 
black  or  all  white  student  bodies  and /or 
faculties  are  presumed  to  have  not  car- 
ried out  the  constitutional  duty  to  elimi- 
nate Its  illegal  racially  dual  school  sys- 
tem. In  these  Southern  school  cases,  the 
courts  no  longer   require  the  plaintiffs 
to  put  forward  massive  evidence  or  ex- 
tended testimony  of  actions  or  inactions 
by  school  officials  that  resulted  in  the 
creation  or  maintenance  of  racially  dual 
systems.  The  continued  existence  of  the 
segregation   raises  a  presumption   that 
Brown  wsis  never  complied  with  by  the 
school  officials.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion,   courts    hearing    Southern    school 
cases  have  required  school  systems  that 
have  segregated  facilities  to  uke  what- 
ever action  is  deemed  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate racially  identifiable  schools.  The  ac- 
tions contemplated  by  the  courts  include 
closing  schools,  consolidating  schools  and 
busing  students  where  it  is  deemed  nec- 
essary  to  undo  the  Illegal  situation. 

In  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  are  few  definitive  court  decisions 
governing  school  segregation,  the  courts 
have  not.  as  yet.  adopted  a  "shorthand" 
approach    to    what    constitutes    iUegal 
school  segregation.  In  all  of  the  Northern 
school  cases  where  the  courts  have  found 
illegal  conduct,  It  has  been  necessary  for 
the  plaintiffs  to  present  voluminous  evi- 
dence of  deUberate  action  or  Inaction  by 
school  officials   to  maintain,  create,  or 
promote  racial  segregation.  In  a  case  In 
South  Holland.  HI.,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment— as  a  plaintiff  In  the  case — In  effect 
proved  that  South  Holland  made  school 
decisions  In  order  to  discriminate  against 
pupils  on  the  basis  of  race.  The  kind  of 
prtx)f  offered  by  the  Oovenunent  was 


practically  Identical  to  that  which  the 
courts  had  been  requiring  in  Southern 
cases  until  about  4  years  ago. 

In  summary,  the  law  governing  South- 
em  school  segregation   has  evolved  to 
where  the  courts  accept  the  existence  of 
an  all  black  or  all  white  school  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  Illegal  discriminatory 
action.  The  judicial  law  governing  North- 
em  cases  has  not  so  evolved — detailed 
proof  of  deliberate  misconduct  Is  needed. 
While  the  school  desegregation  guide- 
lines are  issued  under  the  authority  of 
titie  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  consistently  taken  the 
position  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  esublishing  the  policies  governing 
school  segregation  is  a  function  of  the 
courts   and   not   the   executive  branch. 
Thus,  while  the  Department's  guidelines 
and  criteria  governing  school  desegrega- 
tion  have   been   revised   and   modified, 
these  actions  have  always  been  to  bring 
the  Department's  policies  in  line  with 
the  prevailing  court  decrees. 

SELECT  COMMnTKB  ON   EQUAL  K017CATI0NAL 

oppoRTUNrrr 
We  have  been  challenged  to  develop  a 
responsible  approach  to  the  problems 
surrounding  de  facto  school  segregation, 
and  I  think  we  should  accept  that  chal- 
lenge. 

This  is  the  reason  I  have  proposed  a 
substitute  amendment  creating  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  Senate — composed  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  tmd 
Public  Welfare,  the  Committee  on  the 
Jodlclary.  and  members  at  large — to 
study  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  problems  related  to  de  facto 
segregation  In  the  schools. 

My  amendment  begins  with  an  explicit 
recognition  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  assure  every  child,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  an  equal 
opportunity  for  a  quality  education  has 
not  been  fully  achieved  in  any  section  of 
the  country.  The  Select  Committee  to 
be  established  by  the  amendment  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  studying  the 
effectiveness  of  policies  relating  to  de 
facto  segregation,  and  reporting  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  In  an  interim 
report  no  later  than  August  1,  1970,  and 
a  final  report  no  later  than  January  31, 
1971. 

As  I  Indicated  when  I  Introduced  this 
amendment,  I  believe  that  in  developing 
these  recommendations  the  Select  Com- 
mittee would  have  to  consider,  among 
others,  the  following  questions: 

Would  new  policies  need  to  be  adopted 
concerning  residential  living  patterns 
and  the  enforcement  of  fair  housing  leg- 
islation? 

Would  new  policies  need  be  adopted 
to  encourage  more  low-Income  housing, 
more  widely  dispersed? 

Is  a  new  policy  regarding  busing  as  a 
means  for  eliminating  or  reducing  racial 
isolation  in  public  schools  necessary? 

Is  a  new  policy  insuring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  necessary  to  reduce 
racial  isolation?  Do  we  need  a  national 
program  of  public  service  employment? 
Do  we  need  a  new  program  to  Insiure 
excellence  In  education  In  all  schools  so 
that  children  will  have  equal  access  to 
employment  and  housing  opportunities? 
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Would  existing  provisions  in  existing 
laws  such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  the  EHementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  with  respect  to  racial  Imbal- 
ance need  to  be  modified  or  repealed? 

Should  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
be  established  to  enforce  or  encourage 
a  new  national  policy  relating  to  racial 
isolation  In  the  schools? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  challenged 
to  end  our  hypocrisy  and  to  face  honesty 
and  openly  the  problems  related  to  de 
f{u;to  school  segregation.  I  believe  we 
must  accept  this  challenge. 

Our  substitute  amendment  would  in- 
sure that  this  problem  would  receive  the 
honest  and  responsible  action  it  de- 
serves. By  creating  a  Select  Committee 
composed  of  Senators  from  the  two  com- 
mittees with  jurisdiction  over  problems 
of  civil  rights  and  education,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  at  large,  by  establish- 
ing deadlines  for  the  Committee  to  make 
recommendation  to  the  Senate,  and  by 
providing  adequate  resources  for  staff 
and  necessary  expenses,  this  amend- 
ment represents  a  good  faith  reply  to  a 
serious  challenge. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me 
briefly,  for  one  or  two  unanimous  con- 
sent requests? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today — and  may 
I  say  that  I  hope  we  have  more  votes 
this  afternoon  and  this  evening — it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10:30  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOONinON    OF    SENATOR    STE- 
VENS TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  approval  of  the  Journal,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) ,  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  there  be  a  brief 
morning  hour,  with  statements  in  rela- 
tion to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  i 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  514)  to  ex- 


tended programs  of  sisslstance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  I  do  not  plan  to  take  much  time 
on  this  proposal.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  might  agree  to 
accept  it,  and  I  would  ask  him  to  respond 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  absolutely  correct.  I  have  studied 
the  amendment.  It  fills  a  vacuum  which 
has  existed.  It  would  mean  that  we 
would  be  able  to  lllimiinate  the  subject. 
Those  of  us  not  In  depth  with  the  ques- 
tion of  segregation  as  perhaps  we  should 
be  will  be  able  to  become  more  familiar 
with  it.  Except  for  the  Coleman  report 
which  has  been  cited,  there  has  been  very 
little  study  made  of  the  de  facto  as- 
pects of  segregation. 

I  think  that  the  establishment  of  a 
select  committee  Is  an  excellent  idea  and 
I  would  recommend  it  to  all  Senators 
and  urge  that  they  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtts). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  direct  some  questions  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  concerning  the  in- 
tent of  his  amendment. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  1  and  continu- 
ing on  page  2,  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, it  states:  "composed  of  three  ma- 
jority and  two  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
three  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  two  majority  and  one  minority  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  from  other  com- 
mittees." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  quite  clear  as 
to  whether  tiie  Senator  means  they  want 
three  additional  members  or  whether  he 
means  two  majority  members  and  one 
minority  member  from  each  of  the  other 
committees  of  the  Senate.  Would  the 
Senator  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  intend  a  total  of 
three  additional  members,  to  be  chosen 
through  the  regular  selection  process 
through  the  steering  committees,  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  steering  com- 
mittees would  select  those  members. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  that  there  would  be 
a  total  of  three  additional  members  in 
addition  to  those  members  who  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  It  seems  rather  strange, 
in  a  way,  that  so  far  as  the  first  six  mem- 
bers are  concerned,  the  ratio  Is  3  to  2  as 
between  majority  and  minority;  where- 
as, the  Senator  also,  has  a  2  to  1  ratio. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any  particular  rea- 
son for  that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  mod- 
ify my  proposal,  if  there  is  no  objection 
to  establishing  the  3-to-2  relationship. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  might  be 
a  good  idea. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  imderstand  that  the 
ratios  in  my  amendment  are  similar  to 
those  used  in  forming  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Related  Needs, 


but  I  have  no  objection  to  modifying  my 
amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Before  the  Senator  does 
that,  there  is  another  point  I  should  like 
to  bring  up.  In  trying  to  work  in  a  diffi- 
cult area  such  as  this  one,  it  seems  to  me 
we  do  not  want  to  get  bogged  down  in 
partisanship.  We  do  not  vrant  to  play 
politics  with  it.  We  want  cooperation  and 
a  bipartisan  approach.  We  would  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  minority  was  ade- 
quately represented  and  staffed. 

I  notice  on  page  3  of  the  amendment, 
"that  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment." 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  that  might 
not  be  adequate  for  the  minority  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  in  this  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  many  staff  there 
will  be,  and  particularly  in  a  situation 
like  this  I  think  we  want  a  bipartistm  ef- 
fort. In  fact  it  might  even  have  been  pro- 
posed as  in  the  past  with  select  com- 
mittees, that  the  committee  be  set  up 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  two  parties  rep- 
resented. But  certainly  I  think  that  to 
give  the  minority  only  one  staff  person 
might  not  be  adequate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  by  counsel  that  this  language 
does  not  intend  to  limit  the  minority  to 
one  staff  member.  It  is  designed  to  indi- 
cate that  there  will  be  at  least  one.  And 
I  assume  that  the  committee  would  cer- 
tainly want  the  minority  to  be  well  rep- 
resented on  the  staff.  That  would  cer- 
tainly be  my  view.  Certainly  one  staff 
member  would  not  be  adequate. 

I  believe  the  committee  ratio  should 
be  fair,  and  that  the  minority  should 
have  more  than  one  staff  member. 

The  only  way  the  committee  can 
work  is  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  useful  legislative  history.  As  I 
understand  the  staff  explanation,  the 
reference  to  one  person  there  is  not  a 
limitation  as  far  as  the  allocation  of  the 
staff  to  the  minority. 

I  am  not  thinking  In  terms  of  clerical 
help.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  profes- 
sional assistance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
limit  the  amount  to  one  staff  member. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  there  is  no  particu- 
lar reason  not  to  do  so,  and  the  Senator 
is  disposed  to  change  the  number,  what 
representation  would  there  be?  Would 
there  be  3  and  2? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  According  to  the  mod- 
ification prepared  there  will  be  a 

Mr.  PELL.  It  win  be  9  to  6. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  would  be  9  to  6. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frwn  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have  come 
up  with  a  very  constructive  suggestion. 
It  must  have  been  obvious  to  all  of  us  as 
this  debate  has  proceeded  during  the 
last  2  weeks  that  we  are  in  a  most  com- 
plicated situation.  This  country  will  have 
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to  take  a  new  course  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation all  across  the  land.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  deep  concern  in  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  has  an  obligaUon  to 
play  an  important  role  in  determining 
educational  opportunities  and  educa- 
tional iwllcy  for  the  country. 

The  suggestion  for  the  select  commit- 
tee made  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sou  IS  important.  And  I  do  hope  that 
the  Senate  adopts  the  suggestion  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  froni  MlnnesoU 
in  amendment  No.  499. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Indeed  grateful  for  the  support  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  all  along— and  I  have 
tried  to  make  this  pomt  in  the  debate- 
that  the  courage  shown  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  helped  expose  the 
naUonal  character  of  the  problem  our 
country  is  facing  everywhere  m  dealing 
with  color  and  with  race. 

The  problem  is  probably  getting  worse 
and  not  better.  It  is  found  everywhere. 
At  no  level  of  government  have  we  ade- 
quately focused  on  the  problem.  Most  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  either  not 
working  or  not  working  well  enough. 

Practically  every  dispassionate  study, 
whether  it  be  the  Kerner  Commission, 
the  Eisenhower  Commission,  or  any- 
other  commission,  has  concluded  almost 
unanimously  that  the  country  is  on  the 
point  of  exploding,  that  the  division  be- 
tween the  races  is  widening. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
posed the  reality  of  that  matter.  That 
exposure  helped  prompt  me  to  propose 
the  creation  of  a  Select  Committee 

A  committee  is  often  a  place  for  prob- 
lems we  would  rather  not  have.  It  will  be 
up  to  all  the  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  realize  the  profound  nature  of 
the  problem  with  which  the  committee 
is  designed  to  grapple.  The  committee 
should  not  come  back  here  with  old  an- 
swers that  cannot  work  or  with  theoreti- 
cal answers  that  cannot  work.  Rather, 
they  should  try  to  recommend  a  solution 
that  will  work  and  that  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  people  of  this  country. 

If  we  can  do  that,  this  would  be  an 
important  accomplishment,  and  no  man 
should  be  credited  with  achieving  it 
more  than  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
expression  used  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  "The  exposure  of  reality,"  Is 
what  I  am  concerned  with.  And  that  is 
that  we  expose  the  realities  all  over  the 
land. 

Obviously,  the  concern  occurs  when 
we  have  Just  had — and  I  do  not  allude 
to  the  majority  leader— the  manager  of 
the  pending  bill  proposing  one  concept, 
and  the  minority  leader  has  Just  pro- 
posed a  different  concept. 

After  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  get  a  committee  together, 
we  wonder  whether  they  will  expose  the 
realities  in  the  other  sections  of  the 
country — namely,  the  de  facto  areas, 
meaning  Chicago.  Pliiladelphia,  and  New 
York. 
Would  the  committee  go  there? 


Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  precisely  the 
reason  why  the  committee  is  being 
formed.  It  is  being  formed  with  a  view 
to  hold  hearings  and  to  hear  from  wit- 
nesses all  over  this  country,  from  educa- 
tors, parents,  and  students,  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  find  some  way  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  de  Jure  and  de  facto  seg- 
regation wherever  they  are  found,  in- 
cluding Minnesota. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
author  of  the  amendment  could  show  me 
that  there  would  be  a  balanced  repre- 
sentaUon  on  the  committee,  I  would  be 
glad  to  support  it.  The  silent  majority 
has  just  spoken.  That  crowd  has  lost, 
and  that  is  why  they  want  the  study. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  silent  majority 
was  not  so  silent. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. But  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  be 
heard. 

The  point  is  that  if  the  Senator  can 
assure  me  that  it  will  be  an  objective 
study  and  that  he  will  go  to  the  South 
and  the  North.  I  will  support  it.  Come  to 
the  South.  We  have  been  heard.  In  fact 
we  have  a  lot  of  professional  witnesses. 
We  will  not  by  any  means  bring  those 
professional  witnesses.  We  want  the  com- 
mittee to  hear  from  leaders  of  both 
races  and  both  sides  of  the  school 
problem.  .. 

I  think  that  would  be  salutary. 
But  what  concerjis  me  is  that  if  we 
get  a  committee,  and  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  get  together.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  whether  we  will  get  down 
in  the  44-by-8-block  area  of  New 
York  that,  by  design  or  otherwise,  is 
segregated  and  no  HEW  represenUtive 
or  Washington  agency  has  ever  made 
a  study  there  as  yet  in  order  to  imple- 
ment the  unitary  school.  Is  this  a  com- 
mittee to  get  to  that  problem  or  to  avoid 
it? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  can  send 
me  the  block  number  and  if  I  am  on  the 
committee.  I  will  make  a  motion  to  go 
there. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Could  the  Senator 
help  me  to  get  on  that  committee  so 
that  I  could  second  that  motion? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  could  not  figure  any 
Senator  who  could  contribute  more  to 
this  committee  than  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEliL.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  a 
ffU5t  that  about  an  hour  ago  the  Sen'itor 
from  MinnesoU  and  I  were  discussing 
the  possibility  of  the  select  committee, 
and  the  suggestion  came  up  that  if  it 
were  esUblished.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  make  a  fine  member  of 
the  committee.  And  we  each  agreed  that 
we  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
see  the  Senator  from  Sauth  Carolina  on 
the  proposed  select  committee  to  insure 
a  balance  of  view  and  judgment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  come  out  with  the  report,  we  do  not 
want  to  be  confronted  with  the  kind  of 
debate  we  had  the  last  time  when  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  took  our 


skin  off.  We  would  like  to  have  him  on 
such  a  committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Specifically,  we  hope  he 
would  be  on  It. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
then  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Am  I  to 
understand  from  the  discussion  which 
has  just  ensued  that  the  selection  of  the 
committee  will  be  determined  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  must  Uke  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  impression.  I  evidently 
misspoke.  I  thought  I  said,  "We  hope." 
We  would  be  delighted  to  see  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  on  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  method  by  which  this  com- 
mittee Is  to  be  selected  Is  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  amendment.  There  will  be 
three  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  three  majority  and  two 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  other  committees. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  not 
the  Senator  feel  that  this  Is  a  rather 
strange  approach,  to  add  language  to  a 
bill  to  create  a  select  committee  of  the 
Senate?  Is  not  a  Senate  select  commit- 
tee ordinarily  created  by  the  passage  of 
a  simple  Senate  resolution?  What  we 
would  be  doing  here  would  be  to  write 
Into  law  the  creation  of  a  Senate  select 
committee  and  to  give  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  voice  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Senate  select  committee;  we  would 
also  be  giving  the  President  a  voice  in 
the  esUblishment  of  a  Senate  select 
committee. 

Why  does  the  Senator  not  withdraw 
this  amendment  and  offer  a  simple  Sen- 
ate resolution  to  create  such  a  commit- 
tee? Then  we  would  be  approaching  the 
matter  in  the  normal  and  appropriate 

way. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
page  3  of  amendment  No.  499.  subpara- 
graph (d).  which  provides: 

(d)  The  matter  set  forth  in  subsectlona 
(»),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section  is  enacted 
by  the  Senate  as  an  exercise  of  Its  rulemak- 
ing power,  and  with  full  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such  matter  at 
any  time. 


That  language  makes  clear  this  is  being 
done  within  the  Senate  rulemaking 
power  and  not  in  any  other  sense. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, win  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  he 
Is  doing  Is  giving  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  veto  over  the  Senates 
authority  to  create  a  select  committee 
of  the  Senate.  Moreover.  In  the  erent  the 
time  should  come  when  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  might  wish  to  extend  the  life 
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of  this  committee  there  would  have  to  be 
a  law  passed  to  extend  the  life  of  a  Sen- 
ate select  committee  created  by  law. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  are  faced  with  an 
extraordinary  situation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yldd  further? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
speaking  against  the  establishment  of 
such  a  committee.  However.  I  think  It 
would  be  wise.  If  I  may  make  the  sugges- 
tion, to  withdraw  this  amendment  and 
offer  a  simple  resolution  to  create  a  Sen- 
ate select  committee  and  let  the  Senate 
vote  up  and  down  thereon. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  the  Senator  think- 
ing In  terms  of  action  today  or  about 
sending  it  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
thinking  of  creating  a  Senate  select  com- 
mittee, as  the  Senator  wishes  to  create. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  using  the  wrong 
vehicle  here.  The  Senator  Is  adding  lan- 
guage to  a  bill  which  ultimately  will  go 
to  conference  with  the  House,  and  which 
subsequently  would  be  signed  or  vetoed 
by  the  President.  This  is  the  wrong  way 
to  approach  the  establishment  of  a  Sen- 
ate select  committee,  by  adding  language 
in  a  bill  which  requires  action  by  both 
Houses  for  enactment.  It  Is  not  ordi- 
narily done  that  way. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  had  hoped,  and  this  Is  essen- 
tially what  I  had  in  mind,  that  the  step 
we  take  in  creating  this  committee  would 
be  part  of  our  total  approtu:h  to  the  mat- 
ter of  both  de  jure  and  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. I  think  It  appropriate  In  this  unique 
circumstance  to  do  it  In  this  way.  I  will 
take  my  chances  on  the  President  sign- 
ing the  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota.  I  do  so  for  these  reasons. 
First,  no  one  knows  what  the  effect  will 
be  of  the  amendments  agreed  to  in  the 
pending  legislation.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  do  pursuant  to 
these  amendments.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  courts  will  do  or  how  they  will  inter- 
pret it.  We  do  not  know  what  the  local 
school  boards  will  do. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  stated 
that  this  is  simply  a  declaration  of 
policy.  I  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  commission  established  here 
should  be  on  a  geographical  basis  as  well 
as  on  a  party  basis.  We  have  a  problem 
that  is  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  We 
have  a  difference  In  definition  between 
de  facto  segregation  and  de  jure  segrega- 
tion and  its  practical  effect  on  children 
and  society.  There  is  really  now  no  dif- 
ference. 

We  have  had  a  court  decision  In  Los 
Angeles  where  a  superior  court  judge 
stated  that  what  was  generally  thought 
to  be  de  facto  segregation  in  schools  was 
actually  de  jure  segregation. 

We  need  an  immediate  study.  That  is 
one  reason  I  supirart  the  Senator's 
amendment,  despite  the  quite  valid  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Senator  from  West 


Virginia.  We  need  a  study  at  once.  How 
do  we  go  about  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem, not  on  a  regional  basis,  but  on  a 
national  basis?  I  agree  we  should  have 
an  approach  that  Is  applied  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  in  justice  and  In 
equity.  This  study  can  lead  to  that  sort 
of  an  approach  to  the  problem. 

I  think  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  speed  the  nationwide 
solution  to  what  is  an  American  problem. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  support  and  his 
most  useful  comments.  The  experiences 
to  which  the  Senator  referred  with  re- 
spect to  California  help  underscore  the 
national  nature  of  this  problem.  It  is  not 
a  regional  problem  but  a  national  prob- 
lem. We  are  beginning  to  find  instances 
of  de  jure  segregation  in  the  North  and 
de  facto  segregation  in  the  South.  It  is 
a  national  problem  and  must  be  ap- 
proached in  that  spirit.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  think  his  point  is  well  taken. 
I  think  it  is  the  majority  feeling  that  a 
study  of  this  kind  would  be  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  us  all. 

Why  not  go  ahead  and  vote,  and  if  it 
is  approved,  put  it  in  as  a  resolution ;  and 
when  this  bill  reaches  conference  we  can 
strike  this  section. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  let  all  this 
good  debate  and  consideration  go  down 
the  drain. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ommendation offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense.  I  communicated  this  suggestion 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  That 
Is  what  I  propose  today.  We  will  proceed 
to  adopt  this  amendment  today.  I  will 
introduce  a  resolution  with  the  identical 
terms  as  modified.  If  the  resolution  is 
adopted  I  will  move  as  a  conferee  to 
strike  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  modified  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  amendment  499  to  provide,  on 
page  2,  line  3  that  the  word  "three"  be 
substituted  for  the  word  "two"  and  fol- 
lowing thereafter  the  word  "two"  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "one". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  revision  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  but  I  understand  some- 
one wanted  to  make  a  further  inquiry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's resolution,  it  proposes  to  write  into 
law  the  same  authority  which  was  au- 
thorized in  the  resolution  which  ap- 
propriated fimds  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  last 
Monday,  in  which  it  was  authorized  to 
study  practically  everything,  including 
education,  health,  welfare,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  Wlaat  the  Senator  proposes  to 
do  is  write  into  law  the  authority  which 
has  now  been  granted  by  the  Senate  to 


the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Himian  Needs? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No;  I  do  not  see  the 
committee  doing  what  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  suggests.  The  focus  of  the  com- 
mittee's attention  will  be  on  what  has 
been  described  as  de  facto  segregation  in 
education.  It  is  designed  to  recommend 
what  kind  of  remedies  may  be  necessary. 
It  is  not  intended  to  overlap  or  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  NeedjL. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  PET  J  I.  Mr.  President,  I  would  move 
the  acceptance  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  the  Senator  vsdll  not  press 
this  amendment.  This  sets  a  precedent. 
We  would  be  giving  the  House  a  voice  in 
the  creation  of  a  Senate  select  commit- 
tee. We  would  be  giving  the  President  a 
voice  in  the  creation  of  a  Senate  select 
committee.  Additionally,  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  the  Senate 
wanted  to  extend  the  life  of  that  com- 
mittee, it  would  have  to  do  so  by  law. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  life  of  the  com- 
mittee needed  to  be  extended,  the  ex- 
tension of  it  is  clearly  within  the  rule- 
making power  of  the  Senate.  I  imder- 
stand  that. 

I  suggest  that,  while  I  would  like  the 
amendment  adopted  in  this  form,  I  will 
Instantly  submit  a  resolution  to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, and,  if  it  is  favorably  sicted  on, 
I  would  propose  to  delete  this  amend- 
ment in  conference. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
Senator  sashing  that  by  the  adoption  of  a 
simple  Senate  resolution  we  could  ex- 
tend the  life  of  a  select  committee  that 
had  been  established  by  law? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d),  yes.  That  is  authorized.  It 
could  go  through  the  Rules  Committee 
and  be  acted  on  by  the  Senate,  as  any 
resolution  would. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  imder- 
standing  as  manager  of  the  bill  is  that 
my  instructions  would  be  to  move  to 
knock  it  out  in  conference  if  it  had  In 
the  meantime  already  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  right.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  submit  a  resolution, 
have  it  adopted,  and  then  delete  this 
language  In  conference. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  want 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  oppose  the  establishment 
of  this  committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inquire  on  whose 
time  the  Senator  is  speaking. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  conference. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  take  this  time  to  oppose 
the  establishment  of  the  committee.  I 
think  the  matter  has  been  studied  and 
restudied  again  and  again,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  have  additional 
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studies,  but  I  would  not  oppose  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  the  conunlttee  on  that 
basis  However.  I  am  opposed  to  this  pro- 
cedure for  establishing  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  sets  a  bad 
precedent  to  write  this  language  Into  a 
bill  over  which  the  House  will  have  a 
vote  and  over  which  the  President  wUl 
have  a  veto.  We  have  never  given  the 
President  the  right  to  veto  the  action  of 
the  Senate  In  setting  up  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  We  have  never 
given  the  House  jurisdiction  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  establish 
a  select  committee.  ,  .wi  w  <» 

I  am  against  this  procedure.  I  think  H 
sets  a  bad  precedent.  I  think  It  is  a  vain 
thing  to  pass  It  here  and  then  have  It 
knocked  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  moUon  so  that  I 
may  reply?  ^   ,      ,      .^. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  with- 
hold It.  .^  ^  ^^  .  „ 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  fac- 
tual issues  have  been  debated  for  *  oj"  5 
days  It  has  been  an  exhaustive  and  illu- 
minating debate.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  say  that  such  a  mo- 
Uon Is  out  of  order  until  the  time  on  the 
amendment  was  used  or  yielded  back^ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Chair 
is  correct.  I  merely  wish  to  state  my 
intention  to  make  such  motion  when  all 
time  has  expired. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
explored  this  issue,  and  debated  It.  It  has 
been  a  long  and  Urlng  effort  on  the  part 
of  everyone.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unusual 
debates.  If  not  the  most  unusual,  that  I 
have  participated  in  in  the  5  years  I  have 
been  m  the  US.  Senate.  I  believe  every- 
one in  it  tried  to  participate  honestly  and 
fully  in  the  exoloratlon  of  a  problem  that 
is  tearing  at  the  very  essentials  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

The  key  chaUenge  to  those  of  us  who 
principally  represent  SUtes  outside  the 
South  was  as  follows:  "It  Is  true  that 
we  have  a  problem  of  segregati<Mi  in  the 
South  but  you  have  a  similar  problem 
arising  from  residential  living  patterns 
which  may  result  in  essentially  the  same 
Impact  on  children  In  your  communities 
as  we  have  in  the  South." 

I  accept  that  chaUenge.  I  think  it  is 
one  to  which  we  must  respond.  There- 
fore I  think  It  important,  when  the  Sen- 
ate disposes  of  this  act.  that  It  not  make 
a  futile  gesture  against  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, but  recognize  how  little  we  know 
about  it.  how  much  study  remains  to  be 
done,  how  Important  It  Is  that  we  reaUy 
focus  on  an  understanding  of  the  issues 
Involved.  It  Is  Important  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  reasonable  and  acceptable  rem- 
edies exist,  we  discover  them  and  apply 
them  at  every  level  of  government. 

It  seems  unwise  to  adopt  this  legisla- 
tloo  without  taking  that  step:  to  aban- 
don this  effort  by  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion, sending  it  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
having  long  and  possibly  extended  hear- 
ings, which  may  even  result  In  the  com- 
mittee's rejecting  It.  and  then  coming 
here  some  time  later  and  threshing  out 
tiiis  issue  all  over  s«ain. 


It  may  be  an  unusual  step  that  we  are 
taking,  but  I  think  It  shows  our  honest 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The 
fUuJ  step  would  be  to  have  the  commit- 
tee really  fulfill  the  responsibilities  ex- 
pected of  It  under  this  act.  But  I  think 
to  sidestep  that  part,  to  Ignore  those  re- 
sponsibUiUes  at  this  time  by  going 
through  this  other  process,  would  be  un- 
wise Therefore.  I  most  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonun.  without  the  time  for  it  being 
subtracted  from  either  slde^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day during  our  debate  on  H.R.  514.  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  amendments.  I  took  the  floor  with 
respect  to  a  bill  I  had  Introduced,  the 
Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act.  which 
was  subsequently  added  as  a  new  part 
C  to  ESEA.  These  provisions  In  my  judg- 
ment will.  If  enacted,  alleviate  and  help 
with  some  of  the  critical  problems  that 
are  besetting  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  yesterday,  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  have  some  letters  printed  in 
the  RicoRD.  Letters  from  California  edu- 
cators were  Included,  but  unfortunately 
letters  from  educators  and  educational 
organizations  from  across  the  country 
were  omitted. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  these  replies  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 


Hon.  Oro»o«  Mttrfht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

D»A«  S«NATO«:  ThU  momtng  u  Prwiaent 
Selden  and  I  tesUHed  In  support  of  the  •tu- 
dent  t*»cher  corp«  legislation.  Senator  PeU 
handed  ua  a  copy  of  yoxir  nerm  rele«e  of 
July  16  19«8  This  release  concerned  the  bill 
you  plan  to  introduce  titled,  the  Urban  and 
Rural  EducaUon  Act  of  1M8. 

We  commend  you  for  Introducing  this 
much  needed  and  ezceUent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
wholehe*rt«lly  supports  the  Ideals  which  you 
propose. 

Please  therefore,  consider  this  a  request 
to  be  permitted  to  testify  In  support  of  the 
legUlaUon  during  hearings  on  the  bill.  In 
reading  the  news  release  we  are  Impressed 
by  the  number  of  educational  organlaaUons 
which  you  lUt  who  Intend  to  support  your 
proposals. 

We  are  equally  disturbed,  however,  tliat 
the  AFT  was  not  among  your  lUtlng.  Our 
President,  David  Selden.  la  a  member  of  the 
Urban  Planning  Commission  So  nwny  of 
the  Ideals  which  you  inaugurated  received 
his  support  and  approval  To  acquaint  you 
further  and  with  the  thought  that  the  Infor- 
maUon  might  be  of  help  to  the  Committee 
as  It  considers  the  leglsUtton.  I  am  enclosing 
copies  of  President  Selden's  articles  enUUed. 
••Eduoatlon*!  Need."  and.  "Compensatory 
BducaUoo."  which  appeared  in  the  American 


Teachers  under  dates  of  June  and  May  re- 
spectively. 

Again,  my  commendation. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  J.  Msokl, 
Director  of  Lefrialatian. 

National  School  Boards  Association, 

Evaruton.  111.,  August  $,  1969. 
The  Honorable  Oeorcx  Murpht, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mitrpht:  As  Indicated  in 
our  testimony  before  the  Senate  Education 
Committee  June  17,  N8BA  Is  acutely  aware 
of  the  education  needs  of  the  urban  and 
rural  children  and  supports  full  funding  of 
all  ESEA  programs  as  well  as  Title  I. 

Tour  BUI  S.  2625  will  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  children  early  In  their 
school  careers.  It  Is  well  documented  at  the 
local  level  that  early  Identification  and 
remedUtlon  pays  off  manyfold  financially  as 
well  as  educaUonally. 

Tour  presentation  of  your  bill  on  the  noor 
of  the  Senate  eloquently  describes  the  need 
for  this  legislation.  We  heartily  endorse  the 
measure. 

Sincerely. 

BoARDMAN  W.  Moore. 

National  School  Boards  Absociatiow. 

Washington,  D.C.  September  22. 1969. 
Honorable  Oeoroe  Mdrfht, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  ^^ 

Drar  Senator  Murphy  :  Although  our  Pres- 
ident Mr.  Boardman  Moore  wrote  to  you  on 
August  6  endorsing  your  bill  S.  2826,  the 
problems  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
are  so  acute  that  we  believe  our  position 
ahould  be  very  clear. 

We  applaud  your  Interest  In  the  education 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  support  your  blU. 
As  correcUy  Indicated  In  your  statement  m- 
troduclng  the  bill.  NSBA  Is  worried  that  the 
dire  necessity  for  providing  compensatory 
eduoatlon  for  disadvantaged  children  can- 
not be  aooompllahed  because  the  financial 
naources  are  not  available.  Many  cities  and 
rural  areas  simply  cannot  pay  the  coeU. 

Some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  nation  are 
characterized  by  a  dlsproportlonally  large 
low-Income  population,  above  average  num- 
ber of  school  children  coming  from  deprived 
home  environments,  and  a  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic base.  Frequently  a  large  low-income 
population,  declining  or  at  best  stagnant 
property  values,  and  the  filght  of  commerce. 
Industry  and  middle-Income  residents  com- 
bine with  very  high  social  costs  (that  pre- 
empt a  rising  share  of  available  revenue  re- 
sources) to  restrict  the  capability  to  finance 
schools.  Often  they  even  fare  poorly  under 
state  and  federal  grant  programs.  Increas- 
ingly, tax  rates  In  these  cities  are  among  the 
highest;  the  quality  of  their  governmental 
programs,  once  among  the  best,  are  now  sec- 
ond rate:  municipal  structures  are  poorly 
maintained. 

These  old  cities,  particularly  frequent  In 
the  Northeast  and  Middle  West— some  at  the 
hub  of  urban  areas,  others  scattered  through 
out  the  area^are  obliged  to  spend  less  and 
lea  per  child  relative  to  their  mca*  pros- 
perous neighbors,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
children  are  particularly  in  need  of  the 
sUonger  education  programs.  The  flnandU 
problems  of  the  cities  are  further  Increased 
by  rising  costs  of  regular  educational  pro- 
grams. For  example,  land  coats  for  new 
schools  In  Baltimore  have  reached  $300,000 
an  acre. 

Poorer  rural  communities,  particularly 
conspicuous  In  the  South  and  Middle  West, 
are  characterized  by  consolidation  and  mech- 
anization of  farm  holdings  with  reduced  job 
opportunities  and  declining  populations,  by 
abandoned  rural  and  town  structures,  and 
by  Uttie  or  no  new  construction.  Taxable 
values  on  property  tax  roUs  lag  far  behind 
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national  growth  rates.  An  Increasing  propor- 
tion of  properties  In  these  places  is  financed 
by  out-of-area  Institutional  investors  (rath- 
er than  the  town  bank),  producing  a  con- 
tinuing out-fiow  of  cash  income  from  the 
community.  At  best,  the  local  economy  just 
manages  to  hold  Its  own.  Appalachla-type 
pockets  of  poverty  abound.  FrequenUy,  the 
school  fiscal  problem  Is  further  aggravated 
by  diseconomies  of  scale,  because  the  school 
population  Is  declining  at  the  same  time 
that  progress  In  educational  technology  calls 
for  larger  school  units. 

By  contrast,  high  income  tuburbla  Is  fi- 
nancially well  off.  Using  Cleveland,  Ohio  and 
some  of  Its  suburban  areas  for  examples: 
Last  year  Cleveland  spent  approximately  $578 
per  child  for  public  education;  Shaker 
Heights  spent  $958;  Bratenall  $1,342;  and. 
Cuyahoga  Heights  $1,344.  The  attached  table, 
based  on  1964-65  data,  further  illustrates 
the^e  differences. 

It  is  well  documented  that  students  from 
good  homes  In  middle-  and  high-income  en- 
vlronmenu  make  better  progreiss  in  school 
than  underprivileged  children.  They  may  be 
able  to  progress  even  under  relatively  weak 
school  programs.  Students  without  these  ad- 
vantages require  more  ichool  resources.  Since 
some  children's  education  Is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  that  of  others,  the 
undertaking  to  afford  each  child  an  equal 
educational  opportunity  requires  an  unequal 
investment  per  child. 

Tour  bill,  if  enacted  and  funded,  would 
provide  this  additional  su[q>ort  for  those 
districts  whose  needs  are  greatest  with  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  to  bolster  pro- 
grams for  our  younger  children  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  We  hope  this  concept  might 
be  Incorporated  in  the  extension  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  now 
being  reviewed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Sincerely  yours, 

August  W.  Stcnhilber, 
Director,  Federal  and  Congressional 
Relations. 

The  Research  Council  or  the  Great 
Cities  Program  por  School  Improve- 
ment. 

Chicago,  111..  August  20, 1969. 
Hon.  George  Murpht. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  I  have  reviewed 
the  Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act  of  1969 
which  you  introduced  on  July  15  and  find 
that  It  has  much  merit.  The  educational 
crisis  in  the  large  cities  of  this  nation  will 
never  be  solved  until  we  do  have  substantial 
educational  programs  with  massive  funding. 
Tour  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
be  an  add-on  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  wovUd  be 
directed  for  the  most  part  at  the  elementary 
school  programs  that  are  now  operative 
within  the  program  framework  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Eklucatlon  Act  In 
our  local  educational  agencies. 

While  I  favor  additional  federal  dollars  for 
education,  I  am  concerned  about  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

1.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  presently  has  an  authorization 
of  approximately  $2.3  billion.  The  recent 
House  action  appropriates  only  $1,396  bil- 
lion of  this  authorization.  Title  I,  fully 
funded,  would  be  a  dramatic  approach  to 
solving  many  of  the  problems  covered  In  your 
proposal. 

2.  The  addltlcn  of  a  new  section  to  Title 
I,  even  with  specific  authorlzitlons,  can  be 
submerged  Into  the  total  Title  I  appropria- 
tion and,  without  full  funding,  would  be  a 
drain  on  existing  operating  programs.  The 
addition  of  new  categories  of  ellglbles  under 
Title  I  In  some  of  the  more  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  have  had  that  effect  on  local 
educational  agencies. 
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3.  The  emphasis  on  the  elementary  school 
program  In  your  prop)08al  is  highly  desirable; 
however,  the  possibility  of  an  expansion  of 
the  program  to  include  all  grades  might  very 
well  work  in  conjunction  with  the  dropout 
program  that  you  have  so  strongly  supported. 
The  necessity  of  reaching  the  elementary 
school  pupil  through  effective  learning  pro- 
grams Is,  In  my  opinion,  of  the  highest 
priority. 

4.  The  second  requirement  which  you 
specify,  that  of  giving  preference  to  the 
greatest  need,  has  my  complete  endorsement. 
I  would  point  out  that  In  Detroit,  where  I 
slit  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, this  requirement  Is  in  effect  for  exist- 
ing Title  I  programs.  The  limited  funds  avaU- 
able  for  these  programs  and  the  annual  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  program  maintenance 
have  forced  a  concentration  of  our  programs 
to  those  schools  that  demonstrate  the  great- 
est need. 

I  would  also  observe  that  the  very  com- 
prehensive explanation  of  your  proposal  Is  a 
valuable,  accurate  description  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  local  educational  agencies  which 
are  attempting  to  provide  the  best  education 
possible  for  the  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  effort  and  support  you  have  provided 
In  developing  the  existing  legislation  Is  much 
appreciated.  I  know  that  you  wlU  continue 
to  support  the  expansion  of  these  programs, 
and  I,  along  with  all  other  educational  groups 
Interested  in  such  programs,  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  full  funding  of  the  present  edu- 
cational programs  when  HJR.  13111  reaches 
the  floor.  Once  this  full  funding  Is  accom- 
plished, the  need  for  desirable  expansions  of 
the  program  such  as  your  proposal  should 
be  promptly  enacted  and  funded  from  addi- 
tional appropriations. 
Sincerely, 

Darneatt  Stewart. 

St.  Louis  Public  Schools, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  13, 1969. 
Hon.  George  Murpht, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  May  I  commend 
you  for  your  efforts  to  help  the  sorely  pressed 
urban  and  rural  school  districts  across  the 
Nation.  Very  few  people  realize  the  extent  of 
the  problems  involved  in  educating  children 
from  the  impoverished  areas.  Tour  bill,  S. 
2625,  attacks  the  heart  of  the  problem  which 
exists  In  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 

In  the  past  quarter  century  St.  Louis  has 
had  a  net  r>opulatlon  loss  of  130,000  or  15 
per  cent.  The  school  population,  meanwhile, 
rose  34  per  cent.  This  period  saw  the  school 
population  change  from  78  per  cent  white  to 
63  per  cent  Negro. 

The  rapidly  rising  ADC  population  Is  now 
33,000  children,  45  per  cent  of  the  total  ADC 
children  In  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Ten  per  cent  of  our  pupils  are  In  special 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded,  the  hard 
of  hearing,  the  partially  sighted,  the  physi- 
cally Impaired,  and  other  handicapped 
groups.  There  is  evidence  that  another  ten 
per  cent  who  should  have  these  services  are 
struggling  along  in  regular  classrooms. 

More  than  750  school  girls  become  pregnant 
each  year  and  need  special  classroom  Imftruc- 
tlon  and  health  services. 

The  schools  now  provide  nearly  8,000  free 
and  partially  paid  meals  each  day  for  hungry 
children. 

Two- thirds  of  the  71,200  children  who  live 
In  our  Title  I  eligible  areas  are  academically 
retarded  a  half-year  or  more  In  reading,  lan- 
guage, and  arithmetic. 

Pupils'  mobility  Is  very  high.  Some  children 
are  enrolled  In  a  dozen  different  schools  In 
a  single  school  year. 

There  are  constantly  Increasing  numbers  of 
pupils  who  need  help  for  emotional,  social 
and  health  problems  which  must  be  cared  for 
by  the  schools  because  there  Is  no  other 
agency  or  organization  available. 


Most  of  these  needs  are  not  educational 
but,  unless  they  are  met,  the  children  cannot 
learn.  Unfortunately,  the  citizens  of  the  city 
no  longer  have  the  financial  capacity  to  pay 
for  high  cost  education.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  decline  In  ability  to  pay  taxes  are: 
The  City  of  St.  Louis,  In  1969,  has  an  as- 
sessed property  valuation  which  is  actually 
less  than  it  was  a  decade  ago. 

The  city  has  lost  14  per  cent  of  its  wage 
earners  in  the  past  seven  years. 

Hlg^  costs  for  other  non-school  municipal 
services  add  to  the  city  resident's  tax  burden. 
In  the  city,  72.4  per  cent  of  each  tax  dollar  Is 
used  to  pay  for  police,  hobpltals,  welfare,  and 
other  non-school  expenses;  In  St.  Louis 
County,  only  39.7  per  cent  Is  required  for 
such  services. 

The  average  county  householder  had  86 
per  cent  more  money  to  spend  last  year 
than  the  average  householder  in  the  city. 

More  than  30  per  cent  of  St.  Louis  voters 
are  bearing  the  Increased  costs  of  private  and 
parochial  bchools  In  addition  to  their  usual 
tax  burden.  Recent  announcements  by  Mis- 
souri bishops  Indicate  that  they  are  at  a  fi- 
nancial crossroads  and  that  unless  they  get 
state  support  for  parochial  schools,  they  may 
have  to  close  their  schools  and  inundate  the 
public  schools  with  their  pupils. 

More  than  20  per  cent  of  city  voters  are  on 
small,  fixed  Incomes,  are  bitter  and  resentful 
about  Infiation,  modem  youth,  and  most  of 
all,  about  taxes. 

In  commenting  on  St.  Louis'  plight  For- 
tune said  in  its  January,  1968  Issue: 

On  Its  own,  St.  Louis  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
north  bide  and  other  poor  areas.  Despite  Its 
smaller  tax  bite,  the  county  had  sufficient 
funds  to  out^end  the  city  by  a  wide  margin 
on  schools — $117  per  capita,  against  the  city's 
$86. 

Skimping  on  education  Is  a  recipe  for  per- 
petuating poverty,  but  St.  Louis  has  Uttie 
choice.  Its  revenues,  hard-won  through  tax 
rates  that  provide  one  more  reason  for  busi- 
ness to  leave  town,  are  dlBproportionately 
committed  to  a  whole  range  of  public  serv- 
ices linked  to  poverty,  crime,  and  dilapida- 
tion. 

Tour  bill,  which  authorizes  a  30  percent 
addition  to  regular  Title  I  funds  the  first 
year  and  a  40  per  cent  addition  for  second 
and  succeeding  years  to  districts  with  ex- 
tremely high  concentrations  of  low  Income 
children,  would  begin  to  provide  some  of 
the  resources  which  these  children  need  If 
they  are  to  be  adequately  educated.  Neither 
the  children  nor  the  country  can  afford  to 
have  It  any  other  way. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  Kottmeter, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Baltimore  Citt  Public  Schools, 

Bolftwiore,  Afd..  August  20.  1969. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murpht:  We  have  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  your  Urban  and  Rural 
Education  Act  of  1969  and  appreciate  your 
asking  for  our  responses  to  It. 

That  there  is  a  need  for  appropriations  In 
addition  to  funds  currently  received  for  the 
benefit  of  disadvantaged  children  there  can 
be  Uttie  doubt.  Tour  remarks  for  the  record 
reveal  your  clear  understanding  of  that  fact. 

The  per  pupil  expenditure  In  Baltimore 
under  present  ESEA-Title  I  appropriations  Is 
constantly  diminishing  at  a  time  when  costs 
are  increasing  at  a  rate  of  8%  to  10%.  For 
FT  1969,  the  ESEA  authorization  for  Balti- 
more City  was  $16.6  million;  the  actual  ap- 
propriation amounted  to  $7.3  mllUon,  44% 
of  the  authorized  amount.  For  FT  1970,  that 
gross  appropriation  will  be  further  reduced 
to  $6.4  million,  nearly  $1,000,000  lower  than 
last  year.  This  gap  between  authorization  and 
appropriations  together  with  the  Incretulng 
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number  of  children  being  served  has  worked 
to  lower  drasUcally  the  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture. In  FY  1966.  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, we  were  able  to  spend  $241  per  eligible 
chUd  (28.287):  In  FY  1969.  that  sum  was 
down  to  $135  per  child  (54.121).  for  FY  1970. 
the  projection  Is  $124  per  child 

As  regrettable  as  that  steadily  diminishing 
rate  of  expenditure  U.  It  sUll  presents  a  pic- 
ture far  better  than  the  reality  of  our  local 
sltuaUon.  For  FY  1969.  the  number  of  eligi- 
ble children  In  Baltimore  was  54.000.  under 
current  guideline*  for  determining  eligibility. 
In  fact,  however,  we  know  that  well  over 
100,000  children  In  Baltimore  City  are  en- 
titled to  receive  the  beneficial  services  of  the 
kinds  of  ESE.\-Tltle  I  programs  that  could  be 
made  available  were  there  adequate  financ- 
ing (The  primary  reason  for  this  unfortu- 
nate situation  U  the  reliance  on  the  1960 
Census  for  defining  "low  Income"  families. 
Having  to  use  this  constant  when  all  other 
element*  are  inconstant  obviously  adds  to 
the  difficulties  of  depressed  areas  such  as  are 
found  In  Baltimore.) 

Your  remarks  In  the  Record  conUlned  an 
explicit  reterence  to  the  "strenuous  effort" 
made  at  tjie  local  level  by  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore.  Not  enough  can  be  said  about  that 
effort,  which  reeulted.  for  example.  In  over- 
whelming voter  approval  last  November  of 
the  largest  School  Loan  for  construction  In 
the  United  States.  $80,000,000.  And  Balti- 
more's financial  difficulties  are  at  least  a« 
severe  as  any  large  urban  center  In  our  coun- 
try Our  citizens  have  demonstrated  beyond 
doubt  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  to  the 
limlU  for  their  schools,  but  our  needa  out- 
strip their  capacity  to  pay. 

In  the  context  of  such  data  as  shown  above, 
your  attempts  to  have  added  30*"^  of  regular 
Title  I  funds  In  the  first  year  (without  pre- 
condition) and  40'-.  thereafter  (with  SUte 
approval)  for  eligible  districts  can  only  be 
endorsed  with  the  most  sincere  kind  of  hope. 
The  enactment  of  your  bill  would  brtng 
school  dlstrlcU  such  as  Baltimore  a  step 
closer  to  full  funding  under  ESEA  and  allow 
us  to  provide  services  that  we  know  will  work 
to  Improve  the  condition  of  so  many  of 
Baltimore's  children. 

It  may  be  of  value  to  you  to  know  that 
the  National  School  Boards  Association  Is 
presently  working  on  proposals  concerning 
the  entire  matter  of  federal  funding  for  pub- 
lic educaUon.  The  thinking  of  that  organiza- 
tion has  reached  a  stage  of  development 
where.  I  am  sure,  members  of  Congress  will 
be  receiving  material  related  to  their  work. 
Perhaps  that  material  will  be  of  value  to  you 
as  a  result  of  your  work  with  your  Urban  and 
Rural  Education  Act  of  1069. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  on  behalf  of  your 
effort  to  further  Improve  public  education  In 
our  country. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  D.  SmuMN. 

Superintendent. 


BoABD  or  Edttcatiok  , 

Cttt  of  Chicago, 
Chicago.  III..  August  14, 1999. 
Hon.  OaoacB  MiraPHT. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  SiKAToa  Mtn^HT:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  7.  1969  with  the  en- 
closed    reprint     from     the     CoNcasaaxoMAL 

RSCOBO. 

Introduction  of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1969  m  the  Senate  was  a  mMter 
stroke  on  your  part  which  Is  worthy  of  the 
highest  conunendatlon  from  educators 
throughout  the  country.  The  amendment 
provides  a  logical  and  practical  solution  to 
a  ma]or  crisis  In  education,  and  undoubtedly 
will  have  widespread  support 

Unquestionably  the  disadvantaged  young- 
ster*  in   the   Chicago    public   scboola   n««l 


much  more  help  than  they  are  presently  re- 
ceiving and  S.  2625  would  help  to  provide  it. 
We  could  really  utilize  more  than  the  30% 
"add-on"  for  fiscal  year  1970.  but  thU  Is  a 
great  step  in  the  right  direction. 

You  were  wise  to  specify  that  the  funds 
were  to  be  restricted  to  the  elementary  grades 
since  this  Is  the  level  at  which  It  will  do 
the  most  good.  If  the  educational  assistance 
Is  not  provided  to  the  disadvantaged  at  an 
early  age.  no  later  help  can  make  up  for  the 
lost  years.  Concentration  of  the  additional 
funds  In  the  schools  having  the  greatest 
need  Is  also  a  very  sound  policy  which  has 
been  proven  over  the  past  several  years  In 
the  regular  ESEA  Title  I  programs  in  our 
city. 

Your  amendment  appears  to  be  extremely 
well  thought  out  and  its  passage  should  do 
much  for  children  In  the  urban  and  rural 
disadvantaged  areas.  You  may  be  certain  that 
It  has  the  complete  support  of  the  Chicago 
public  schools,  and  that  we  will  extend  every 
effort  to  assist  in  obtaining  approval  by  Con- 
gress. 

With  every  best  wish  for  the  early  pcMsage 
of  S.  2625. 

Sincerely. 

jAlfKS   F.    RXOMOND. 

General  Superintendent  of  Schoola. 

Th«  School  Dist«ict  or  Phh-adcphia. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  26, 1969. 
Hon.  OKoacc  MtniPHT. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAa  SxNAToa  Motipht  :  After  having  care- 
fully reviewed  the  Urban  and  Rural  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969.  I  am  quite  excited  about  its 
possibilities.  This  infusion  of  new  money  will 
provide  the  impetus  for  the  development  of 
new  concepts  to  solve  the  problems  now  fac- 
ing us  In  the  inner  city, 

I  am  particularly  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  you  have  placed  major  emphasis  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  in  the  elementary  years. 
The  School  District  of  Philadelphia,  In 
adopting  its  goals  and  priorities,  has  decided 
to  concentrate  its  new  thrtists  In  the  early 
years  thus  paralleling  the  Intent  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  order  to  develop  new  strategies  for  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  inner  city  school  dis- 
trict such  as  ours  we  must  have  large  Infu- 
sion of  new  money  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  This  Act  Is  Indeed  a  significant  start 
in  providing  this  funding  and  affording  us 
the  opportunity  to  overcome  the  educational 
handicaps  faced  by  so  many  of  our  children. 
Sincerely. 

Mabk  R.  Shxdd. 
Superintendent. 

PiriHBuacH  Public  Schools. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  August  13.  19t9. 
Hon.  Gbobcb  MtntrHT, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatob  MtntPHT :  I  am  pleased  to  give 
full  support  to  the  concept  of  your  Urban 
and  Rural  Education  Bill  (S  2625)  which 
amends  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  The  additional  monies 
planned  for  this  bill  would  provide  some  re- 
lief to  the  desperate  financial  straits  con- 
fronting urban  school  districts  as  they  seek 
to  compensate  for  the  education  deficiencies 
of  disadvantaged  children 

The  ESEA  program  does  not  currently  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children.  Pittsburgh  and  other 
urban  districts  have  had  reductions  in  appro- 
priations per  pupil  because  of  the  Increase  In 
AFDC  children  reported  nationwide.  The  ad- 
ditional $200  million  requested  will  help  to 
overcome  this  deficiency. 
Sincerely, 

Vamm  J.  Kbrkvnas. 


Thb  Commonwealth  or  Massa- 
chusetts, Depabtment  or  Edu- 
cation, 

Boston,  August  8,  1969. 
Hon.  Oeobce  Mubpht, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senatob  Mubpht  :  First  of  all,  let  me 
commend  you  for  past  expressions  of  con- 
cern for  the  disadvantaged  youth  of  this 
nation.  The  measure  proposed  by  you  to 
amend  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Act  of  1965  is  a  proper  reflection  of  that 
concern. 

As  for  my  comments  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, let  me  say  that  I.  along  with  many  of 
my  cohorts,  have  been  pressing  for  addi- 
tional funds  In  this  area  for  years  In  an  at- 
tempt to  salvage  the  minds  and  spirits  of 
many  of  our  youths.  We  have  pointed  out,  as 
you  have,  that  If  we  cannot  guarantee  true 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  then  our 
accompllshmenu,  however  many  or  varied 
they  may  be,  mean  little. 

And  the  baUle  to  save  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  a  good  portion  of  tomorrow's  citi- 
zens will  be  fought  In  the  cities  and  rural 
areas,  areas  recognized  by  you  as  crucial  to 
success  If  the  American  dream  of  true  equal- 
ity is  ever  to  be  achieved. 

Again,  I  salute  you  and  Join  with  you  and 
others  seeking  to  remedy  deficiencies  In  our 
educational  and  social  structure.  Your  meas- 
ure, a  refinement  and  improvement  of  pres- 
ent legislation,  will  be  welcomed  by  legisla- 
tors, I  am  sure,  and  hosts  of  children,  the 
eventual  beneficiaries  of  your  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Neil  V.  Suixitait, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Boston    Public    Schools.   OrncB 
or  THE  Supebintzndent. 

Boston.  Mass..  August  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Geobce  Mubpht. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mubpht:  I  thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  your 
sUtement  and  the  text  of  your  Introduc- 
Uon  of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act 
of  1969. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  much  needed  additional  funds  to  the 
large  urban  centers  of  this  nation.  In  my 
testimony  before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  concerning  the  extension 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  I  made  a  plea  not  only  for  the  extension 
of  this  act,  but  also  for  a  dramatic  Increase 
in  the  funding  thereof,  so  that  we  In  the 
urban  areas  might  have  the  financial  ability 
to  meet  all  of  our  pressing  needs. 

The  thirty  and  forty  percent  add-on  fea- 
tures of  your  bill  would  provide  a  significant 
Increase  In  funding  and  thereby  aid  Immeas- 
urably in  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged. 
Very  truly  yoxirs. 

William  H.  OHaxNBcmcCB, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Columbus  Public  Schools, 
Columbia.  Ohio,  August  18,  1969. 
The  Hon.  Obobcb  Mubpht. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mubpht:  Thank  you  for 
your  thoughtfulneea  In  sending  me  a  copy 
of  the  bin  you  recently  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress. 

This  Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act  of 
1969  has  been  studied  and  read  very  care- 
fully by  members  of  our  professional  staff. 
As  we  understand  it.  this  bill  would  amend 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act 
of  1966  and  proposes  to  provide  substantial 
increases  in  funds  for  certain  qualified  large 
aues  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged pupils  m  the  elementary  schoolm. 
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This  additional  money  would  be  available 
to  the  local  education  agency  without  pre- 
condition: therefore,  we  have  assumed  that 
It  would  be  possible  to  develop  facilities 
needed  for  the  approved  programs.  This  bill 
as  you  have  presented  It  seems  logical  and 
Justifiable  In  terms  of  the  intensified  need 
that  can  easily  be  Identified  In  large  cities 
as  well  as  certain  niraJ  sections  of  our  great 
nation, 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  this  bill  would 
meet  with  favor  and  success  in  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habold  H.  Eiblinc, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

BoABD  OF  Education,  Memphis  Citt 
Schools, 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  August  27,  1969. 
Hon.  George  Murpht, 
.Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Mubpht:  Tliank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  August  7  In  which 
you  solicited  my  comments  relative  to  your 
Urban  and  Rural  Education  Bill,  I  have  re- 
viewed your  BUI  and  I  think  It  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  The  large  cities  of  our  nation 
are  In  trouble  and  will  remain  In  trouble 
until  responsible  people  do  something  about 
It. 

We  are  satisfied  with  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  as 
structured.  If  it  were  fully  funded  at  the 
authorized  level — $23  billion — urban  and 
rural  school  systems  could  make  significant 
gains  Due  to  limited  funding,  we  are  forced 
to  serve  a  limited  number  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  youth  In  a  limited  number  of 
qualified  schools. 

As  you  know  H.R.  13111.  the  HEW  Appro- 
priation BUl.  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a 
substantial  majority.  We  urge  your  support 
of  full  funding  when  It  reaches  the  Senate 
fioor.  Once  full  funding  Is  accomplished, 
your  proposed  BUI  should  be  enacted  and 
fully  funded  to  provide  additional  education 
funds. 

Sincerely. 

E.  C.  Stimbebt, 
Superintendent. 

BoABo  or  Education, 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  August  18.  1969. 
Hon.  Geobce  Mubpht, 
U.S.  Senate,  i 

Committee  on  Armed  Service^, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MTnu>HT :  I  aw)reclate  being 
sent  a  copy  of  your  remarks  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  16,  on  which  date  you 
Introduced  S.  2625,  Urban  and  Rural  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1969.  As  superintendent  of 
schools  In  Buffalo,  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  educating  more  than  70,000  pupils, 
over  one-third  of  whom  are  characterized  as 
disadvantaged,  I  am  particularly  pleased  at 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  subject. 

It  can  be  stated  with  stark  slmpUclty  that 
the  crisis  In  urban  education  Is  the  most 
important  domestic  problem  facing  the  na- 
tion. The  history  and  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem were  carefuUy  and  comprehensively  re- 
viewed m  your  remarks  upon  Introducing 
S.  2625. 

In  much  the  same  way,  I  have  attempted 
In  previous  statements  to  describe  the  urban 
SltuaUon.  Essentially,  the  process  has  been 
one  of  an  immigration  of  a  needy  population 
combined  with  an  outmlgratlon  of  the  neces- 
sary human  and  fiscal  resources.  The  result 
In  cities  such  as  Buffalo  has  been  one  of 
greater  needs  but  lesser  resources. 

The  educational  result  has  been  a  ooncen- 
traUon  In  the  largest  clUes  of  disadvantaged 
children  who  start  school  with  a  handicap 
which,  without  compensatory  programs  and 
other  assistance,  widens  during  the  school 
year,  discouraging  educational  advancement 
and  encouraging  dropping  out  of  school. 
Inevitably,  this  process  reinforces  the  cycle 
of  social  and  educational  Ineptitude. 


We  have  viewed  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
Secondary  Education  Act  as  an  attempt  to 
break  the  cycle  of  disadvantagement.  This 
legislation  Is  a  direct  attack  on  the  problem 
and,  were  It  not  consistently  underfunded. 
It  would  represent  a  massive  assault, 

I  feel  that  S.  2625  may  be  seen  In  the  same 
light.  It  alms  to  restore  equalization  of  edu- 
cational opportunity,  whereas  growing  in- 
equality has  become  the  unfortunate  reality. 
In  doing  this.  It  does  not  Just  add  funds  to 
ESEA  Title  I,  but  prescribes  these  funds  for 
use  at  elementary  grade  levels  in  districts  ex- 
periencing greatest  educational  disadvan- 
tagement. Thus,  it  focuses  Its  attack  and 
makes  more  efficient  use  of  limited  funds. 

Your  bill  merits  support.  It  Is  a  move  In 
the  direction  of  ameUoratlng  the  nation's 
most  pressing  domestic  problem.  Important 
as  it  Is  to  create  such  Unaginatlve  legislative 
solutions,  however,  it  Is  equally  important 
to  avoid  the  false  economy  of  underfundlng 
these  solutions  through  Inadequate  appro- 
priations, I  would  urge  support  of  both  the 
authorization  and  the  full  appropriation  to 
accomplish  the  task. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Joseph  Manch, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  11, 1969. 
Senator  George  Murpht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murpht:  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  you  have  afforded  many  pubUc 
schools  educators  to  review  the  proposed  bill 
S.  2625,  "Introduction  of  the  Urban  and  Rural 
Elducatlon  Act  of  1969."  Unfortunately,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  gather  all  the  docu- 
menta  and  necessary  data  referred  to  In  S. 
2625,  and  this  prevents  our  complete  under- 
standing of  the  bill  at  this  time.  Based  on  the 
Incomplete  Information  we  do  have,  however, 
the  bill  appears  to  be  somewhat  helpful  to 
Minneapolis. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  our  school 
system  and  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your 
letter  Introducing  S.  2625.  Mr.  Donald  Bevls, 
ovir  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Research, 
Development  and  Federal  Programs,  will  be 
In  Washington  next  week,  and  I  have  asked 
him  to  secure  further  Information  regard- 
ing this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Davis,  Jr., 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1.  Public  Law  86-420,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Nix,  chairman,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Eraser. 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona.  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Wiggins  as  members 
of  the  UJS.  delegation  of  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1,  PubUc  Law  689.  84th  Congress, 
as  amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Hays,  chairman,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
RnrzRS.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Arends,  Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  QniE,  and  Mr. 
Devine  as  members  of  the  U.S.  group 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of   sectlo:a    1,    Public   Law    86-42,    the 


Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Gallagher. 
chairman,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Broom  FIELD,  Mr.  Langen,  and  Mr. 
Mailliard  as  members  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation of  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore : 

S.  55.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  N. 
Rogers,  John  P.  Corcoran.  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
(Ethel)  Penslnger,  Marlon  M.  Lee,  and  Arthur 
N,  Lee: 

S,  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  C. 
Szabo; 

S.  2566.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jlmmle  R. 
Pope;  and 

H.R.  14789,  An  act  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DWIGHT   SPRACHER 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Wfishington  re- 
cently lost  a  great  friend.  Dwight 
Spracher  was  recognized  from  border  to 
border  as  a  Democrat.  He  served  my 
party  faithfully  and  diligently  as  a  State 
chairman.  But  more  important,  Dwight 
Spracher  was  known  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  as  a  friend  and  a  man 
of  optimism  and  kindness  in  the  face  of 
any  odds. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Teamster  newspaper  sums 
up  the  character  and  quality  of  this  man. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DwiOHT   Spracher 

Sooner  than  we  care  to  think,  the  word 
"class"  when  used  to  describe  a  man  of  great 
quality,  Is  going  to  be  driven  to  King  Trite's 
tomb.  Before  this  dreadful  thing  happ)ens, 
we  would  like  to  apply  the  word  to  the  late 
Dwight  Spracher. 

Dwight  was  definitely  a  class  guy  In  every- 
thing he  did  In  this  life.  He  had  class  In 
triumph,  class  In  defeat.  He  was  a  man  of 
his  word. 

Dvright  Spracher  was  a*flne  state  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  he  tried  his 
very  best  to  blow  some  life  Into  the  organiza- 
tion. He  was  a  successful  businessman,  the 
state  spokesman  for  the  Theatre  Owner  As- 
sociation, a  skilled  lobbyist  for  his  industry, 
and  a  dedicated  doer  for  charity — especially 
the  kids.  His  slnglehanded  effoits  In  reviving 
the  Variety  Club  to  a  position  of  merit  In 
Seattle  was  a  triumph  of  majestic  propor- 
tions. 

None  of  this  could  be  achieved  without 
class  In  the  Individual,  Dwight  Spracher  had 
It,  and  we  are  truly  sorry  he  Is  gone.  There 
are  not  enough  of  bis  kind  left. 


SENATOR  CANNON'S  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS ON  BEHALF  OF  AIR  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
recently  pleased  to  read  in  a  January  edi- 
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tlon  of  the  Nevada  SUte  Journal  of  Reno 
an  interesting  article  relating  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  people  of  Nevada  in  sus- 
taining reliable  air  transportation  serv- 
ice to  several  cities. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues,  particularly 
from  the  West,  are  well  aware,  we  are 
faced  with  increasing  difficulties  in  rela- 
tion to  adequate  air  service  in  small 
communities  in  that  some  air  carriers 
are  significantly  reducing  scheduled 
service  and.  in  some  cases,  abandoning  it. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  note  in  this 
particular  instance  affecting  several 
small  communities  in  Nevada,  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  been  In- 
stnmiental  in  seeking  an  alternative  to 
inadequate  service.  As  you  know.  Sena- 
tor Cannon,  the  distingmshed  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, is  a  tireless  worker  in  seeking  to  pro- 
vide the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the 
best  and  most  complete  air  transporta- 
tion system.  No  one  in  the  Senate  has 
done  more  in  trying  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  our  growing  air  transportation 
system  than  my  able  colleague.  While 
we  in  the  Senate  are  aware  of  his  work 
and  achievements  in  this  important  field. 
I  am  gratified  in  that  he  has  recently 
received  recognition  in  his  own  State  for 
his  outstanding  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
air  transportation  system. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial about  which  I  speak,  citing  Sena- 
tor Cammon  for  his  significant  contribu- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as~follows: 

SXNATOB  Makcs  A  ScoRS  IN  Aoi  Sxmvicx 

ilATTKR 

The  EMtera  Nevkda  citie*  of  Elko  and  Ely 
s»w  the  end  to  %  long  period  of  anxiety  over 
the  fate  of  their  air  service  when  It  was  an- 
nounced Friday  that  Frontier  Air  Une«  haa 
been  approved  by  the  Civil  AeronauUca 
Board  (CAB)  to  land  at  the  two  communi- 
ties. 

The  action  actually  taken  by  the  CAB  waa 
to  sanction  an  agreement  made  between 
United  Air  Lines  and  Frontier  for  the  latter 
to  lake  over  operation  of  a  Salt  Lake-to-San 
Franclsco-and-retum  schedule,  which  baa 
Ely  and  Elko  stope. 

The  route  had  been  flown  for  many  years 
by  United,  but  that  alrUne  la  down  to  three 
propeller-driven  planes.  They  are  on  their 
last  legs  and  United  Isn't  going  to  acquire 
any  more.  Instead  It  had  been  searching  for 
a  smaller  airline  with  smaller  planes  than 
Unlted's  big  Jets  to  whom  It  coiUd  lease  the 
route.  Frontier  eventually  became  that  route. 

The  run  include*  a  stop  at  Reno.  too.  so 
this  city  also  gains  something  from  the  fact 
Frontier  Is  now  going  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Frontier,  a  large 
regional  airline,  gains  by  getting  Its  airplanes 
Into  the  San  Francisco  airport.  United,  un- 
doubtedly heaving  a  sigh  of  relief,  gains  by 
not  having  to  light  for  discontinuance  of 
the  schedule  because  it  Is  running  out  of 
equipment  which  can  land  at  Elko  and  Ely. 
Air  travelers  of  Nevada  and  many  wanting 
to  fly  to  Nevada,  will  be  pleased  because 
Frontier  will  fly  turboprop  planes  which  are 
reportedly  "just  right"  for  operations  into 
and  out  of  Ely  and  Elko. 

That  all  adds  up  to  six  entitles  who  are 
happy  with  the  United-Frontier  agreement 
and  the  CAB's  approval  of  It — the  two  air- 
lines, the  three  cities  and  John  Q.  Public. 
Basking  m  this  rosy  clrcumstanoa  right 


now  Is  Sen.  Howard  Cannon  of  Nevada,  who 
must  run  for  re-election  this  year. 

It  was  Sen.  Cannon  who  jumped  Into  the 
fray  and  worked  hard  to  assure  Elko  and  Ely 
their  air  service  would  be  continued.  He 
not  only  got  that  assurance  but.  considering 
the  usual  snail's  pace  of  government  in  such 
matters,  got  the  agreement  to  and  through 
the  CAB  with  almost  lightning  speed. 

It  was  a  coup,  and  a  deserving  one.  for 
the  junior  senator,  who  reaUy  Isnt  very 
■Junior"  any  longer,  having  served  in  the 
upper  house  for  U  years  compared  to  Sen. 
Alan  Bible's  15  years. 

Cannon  can  naturally  be  expected  to  cite 
the  Frontier-United  agreement  In  the  forth- 
coming campaign  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
be  re-elected. 

He  can  point  to  It  In  his  favor  on  two 
counts,  one  that  It  demonstrates  his  ability 
to  get  things  done  for  his  state  and  a  second 
that  It  tends  to  prove  what  the  Incumbent 
always  maintains:  That  seniority  In  Con- 
gress means  power. 

Sen.  Cannon  does  have  ability  as  a  law- 
maker— a  great  deal  more  than  he  Is  some- 
Umes  given  credit  for.  And  as  for  the  im- 
portance of  seniority,  one  doesn't  have  to 
express  an  opinion,  be  merely  has  to  look 
at  the  record. 

Take  the  current  case  of  seeking  continu- 
ance for  Ely-Elko  air  service.  It  just  Isn't 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  would  have  been 
resolved  so  expeditiously  had  Sen.  Cannon 
not  been  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Committee  of  the  Senate  and.  even 
more  significant  In  the  present  Instance,  a 
member  of  the  aviation  sut>commlttee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Such  assignments  rarely  come  to  him  who 
has  just  been  elected,  no  matter  how  com- 
petent, and  no  matter  whether  his  politics 
coincides  with  that  of  the  administration 
in  power. 


powerplants  and  the  environ- 
ment 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  new  wave  of  concern  over  the  Impact 
of  industrial  technology  on  the  environ- 
ment, no  single  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment raises  more  fears  than  the  siting 
of  powerplants  on  the  shores  of  scenic 
lakes  or  rivers.  There  are  of  course  sound 
grounds  for  concern.  Fossil  fuel  plants, 
as  well  as  nuclear  plants,  if  inadequately 
planned,  designed,  and  operated,  can  de- 
grade the  ecology  of  their  environment — 
the  currently  fashionable  term  for  de- 
scribing the  capacity  of  a  powerplant  for 
"fouling  its  nest." 

But  technology,  including  power  gen- 
eration technology,  poses  not  only  envi- 
ronmental risks  but  environmental  op- 
portunities as  well. 

In  an  excellent  article  by  Richard  M. 
Klein,  reprinted  by  the  Washington  Post 
from  Natural  History,  the  magazine  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  author  after  detailing  the  very 
substantial  risks  attendant  upon  power- 
plant  siting  challenges  us  to  find  ways  of 
making  creative,  productive,  nonoollut- 
ing  use  of  the  byproducts  of  power  gen- 
eration. He  said: 

Heat  from  an  atomic  reactor  Is  available 
in  tremendous  supply.  If  It  Is  used  Instead 
of  wasted,  several  related  problems  could  be 
solved.  We  need  jobs  for  agriculturally 
trained,  but  underemployed,  people:  we  need 
new  taxable  Industry:  we  need  a  clean  take, 
and  we  need  intelligent  land  use 

Mr.  Klein  focuses  upon  the  Champlain 
Valley  of  Vermont,  but  what  he  has  to 


say  has  application  throughout  the 
country  wherever  energy  generation  is 
taking  place.  I  know  that  the  farmers 
of  my  own  State  described  to  me  the 
enormous  benefits  of  productivity  which 
can  flow  from  the  harnessing  of  waste 
heat  from  the  nuclear  facilities  at  Han- 
ford,  Wash. 

Mr.  Klein  continues: 

The  Champlain  Valley  Is  good  farmland, 
but  the  growing  season  is  so  short  that 
production  of  truck  crops  for  the  big  city 
markets  Is  Impractical.  Cantaloupes,  for  In- 
stance, produce  a  crop  only  occasionally — 
a  risky  business.  Indeed.  Suppose  that  the 
waste  cooling  water  were  piped  away  from 
the  reactor  and  used  to  heat  large  green- 
houses that  could  produce  tomatoes,  melons, 
cucumbers  and  other  crops  In  the  winter? 
Thermal  heat  exchangers  could  produce  alr- 
condltloned  areas  during  the  summer  to  per- 
mit mushroom  cultivation. 

Not  only  could  the  power  companies  sell 
a  waste  product  pollutant  at  a  profit,  but 
they  could  sell  electricity  to  light  the  green 
houses.  These  are  not  just  pipe  dreams:  Ice- 
land has  been  using  thermal  spring  water 
for  many  years  for  precisely  these  purposes. 
as  well  as  for  heating  homes  in  Reykjavik. 
Stockholm  has  placed  an  atomic  energy  plant 
within  the  city  limits  and  uses  the  cooling 
water  for  home  and  office  heating. 

Rough  calculaUons  by  a  nonenglneer  (me) 
have  Indicated  that  even  a  modestly  sized 
plant  can  produce  enough  waste  heat  to  make 
a  portion  of  the  Champlain  Valley  Into  an 
artificial  subtropical  paradise.  Still  a  land 
of  milk  and  honey — plus  tomatoes,  mangoes 
and  Jobs.  Might  we  not  also  have  girls  In 
grass  skirts  undulating  beneath  banana 
trees? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  article  by 
Mr.  Klein  "Vermont  Would  Like  Ba- 
nanas— But  No  Fog."  be  reprinted  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  these  articles 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  25,  19701 

VcaMONT  WotTtD  Lock  Bananas — Birr  No  Foe 

(By  Richard  U.  Klein) 

(Note.— The  following  Is  excerpted  by  per- 
mission from  Natural  History,  magazine  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 

Vermont  is  not  a  wealthy  state.  Industry 
produces  the  largest  share  of  state  Income, 
tourism  Is  second  and  agriculture  third.  It 
requires  automation  plus  40  to  70  head  of 
cattle  to  make  a  go  of  the  family  farm,  and 
the  number  of  farms  Is  decreasing  each  year. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  the 
"northeast  kingdom."  where  the  true  Ver- 
monter  traces  his  ancestry  back  at  least  five 
generations,  eome  residents  live  close  to  the 
subsistence  level:  Jacking  of  deer  provides 
table  meat.  Even  In  the  larger  cities,  under- 
employment Is  not  uncommon. 

Vermont  cities  are  not  large  by  California 
or  New  York  standards,  but  some,  like  Bur- 
lington, are  seeing  the  development  of  mid- 
dle-class suburbs  whose  residents,  mostly 
"instant  Vermonters,"  are  putting  Increasing 
pressure*  on  roads,  sanitary  facilities,  pub- 
lic services  and.  overwhelmingly,  on  schools. 
These  demands  on  available  funds  can.  lack- 
ing an  Industrial  base,  be  relieved  only  by 
pushing  up  property  taxes  and,  as  was  re- 
cently done,  by  Imposing  a  greaUy  resented 
sales  tax. 

New  sources  of  Income  must  be  found  and 
tapped.  The  most  obvious  of  these  would  be 
to  bring  In  new  Industry  sufficient  to  employ 
those  who  leave  the  farms  and  to  provide  a 
new  tax  base:  and  the  second,  to  use  the 
land  more  extensively  and  better  exploit 
lU  natural  beauty  by  attracting  people  who 
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can  build  summer  and.  erentually,  per- 
manent homes. 

Despite  the  church  mouse  condition  of  the 
state  treasury,  Vermont  Is  a  geographic  area 
rich  In  natural  beauty.  Its  valleys  are  bucolic 
remnants  of  the  mld-19th  century;  the  Green 
Mountains  are  soft,  and,  in  contrast  with  the 
Rockies  or  the  Alps,  are  "take-in-able."  In- 
ternational Business  Idachines  recognized 
this  a  few  years  ago  when  It  decided  to  open 
a  facility  in  the  Burlington  area,  thus  en- 
abling its  employees  to  find  homes  In  a  re- 
gion unexcelled  for  those  features  that  were 
cover  paintings  in  the  now-defunct  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Running  parallel  to  the  mountains  for  al- 
most 130  miles  and  forming  much  of  our 
western  border  is  Lake  Champlain,  where  one 
can  still  see  far  down  Into  the  clear  depths 
to  observe  and  catch  bass,  walleyes,  perch 
and  northern  pike  There  is  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing love  for  this  environment,  and  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  most  residents  would  know 
Ingly  despoil  the  land  or  the  water.  Yet  good 
Intentions  are  Inadequate  safeguards,  and  It 
Is  Instructive  to  examine  more  closely  the 
problems  Inherent  in  reaching  goals  dictated 
by  economic  necessity. 

A  POWnt  PROBLEM 

For  Industry  to  be  attracted.  It  must  be 
assured  of  an  Intelligent  work  force,  land, 
good  and  abundant  water,  easily  reached 
markets  and  adequate  power.  In  our  modern 
transport-oriented  society,  sources  of  raw 
materials  need  not  be  a  major  problem;  pipe- 
lines could  bring  crude  oil  from  deepwater 
ports  to  refineries  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  or  even  on  top  of  Mt.  Mansfield. 

This  Is  an  extreme,  yet  there  are  residents 
who  would  be  reluctant  but  complacent 
boosters  for  heavy,  pollutant-producing  in- 
dustry— "My  taxes  would  drop  and  It  wouldn't 
be  In  my  backyard." 

Logically,  the  industrial  Ideal  would  be 
clean,  nonpollutlng.  skilled  fabrications,  but 
this  requires  power.  Vermont,  singularly 
blessed  with  many  attributes,  has  few  po- 
tential hydroelectric  sites,  there  Is  no  native 
coal  and  present  power  consumption  In  the 
Northeast  Is  so  great  (remember  the  Novem- 
ber. 1965,  blackout?)  that  the  addition  of 
more  Industrial  consumers  of  power  would 
overwhelm  present  facilities. 

Burlington  just  obtained  voter  approval 
for  an  oil-fired  turbine  to  serve  as  a  backstop 
for  its  municipally  owned  coal-burning  gen- 
erator. Incidentally,  the  city  fathers  In  all 
their  wisdom  will  site  the  new  plant  In  an 
existing  building  directly  on  the  lakefront 
where  there  are  only  two  beaches  for  the 
whole  area,  both  Inadequate  and  one  now 
closed  because  of  sewage  pollution. 

As  Sen.  George  Aiken  has  pointed  out,  the 
answer  to  our  power  bind  is  atomic  energy. 
Recognizing  the  profit  Inherent  m  serving 
new  industry,  a  consortlimi  of  private  power 
companies  has  already  started  construction 
of  one  plant  on  the  Connecticut  River  near 
the  village  of  Vernon,  and  this  plant,  plus 
contemplated  or  completed  units  throughout 
the  country,  must  serve  as  a  model  for  a 
Lake  Champlain  plant,  wtilch  may  eventually 
be  built  at  or  near  the  town  of  Charlotte, 
just  south  of  Burlington  In  Addison  County. 

Asatimlng,  for  a  moment,  that  another 
atomic  energy  plant  is  Inevitable,  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  it  is  the  task  of  aroused  citizenry 
and  concerned  scientists  to  direct  their  ef- 
forts toward  setting  realistic  limits  on  the 
design  and  operation  of  suob  a  plant.  Arti- 
cles In  many  publications  have  detailed  po- 
tential health  dangers  and  environmental 
Insults  that  accompany  the  operation  of  any 
nuclear  plant.  Others  have  shown  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is,  like  many 
other  major  federal  agencies,  capable  of  dlB- 
■embllng  when  It  is  useful  to  do  so. 

As  several  sympathetic  opponents  have 
said.  It  Is  most  dlfllcult  for  the  same  agency 
to  be  directed  by  law  both  to  promote  the 
uae  of  the  atom  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 


regulate  Its  use.  Here  lies  schizophrenia  with 
a  touch  of  defensive  paranoia,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  exhibiting  symptoms 
of  both  these  mental  diseases. 

ONE  PLANT  SCOTCHED 

Like  the  Pentagon,  the  AEC  has  scarcely 
been  questioned  for  close  to  20  years,  and 
in  this  period  of  time  It  has  consolidated 
an  extensive  power  base.  Yet  in  only  three 
years,  there  has  been  a  series  of  blows  to  Its 
hegemony. 

One  hard  blow  was  delivered  by  a  new  ac- 
tivist group  formed  in  upjjer  New  York  State 
and  centered  about  Cornell  University. 
Briefly,  the  AEC  and  several  power  groups 
decided  to  construct  a  fairly  large  plant  on 
Lake  Cayuga.  The  bolllng-water  reactor  was 
to  be  over  800  megawatts  In  capacity  and, 
like  other  plants,  it  was  to  follow  a  design 
established  by  the  AEC  with  safeguards  and 
performance  standards  set  by  the  AEC,  and 
with  supplementary  funds  provided  by  the 
AEC. 

Prof.  David  D.  Comey  and  his  colleagues 
presented — In  public  hearings  and  in  two 
excellent  publications — a  serious  study  of 
the  Inherent  and  unpubllclzed  dangers  of 
such  a  plant,  and  finally  got  the  AEC  to 
withdraw  Its  approval  pending  restudy. 
More  recently,  the  Minnesota  legislature  in- 
sisted that  the  state  can  set  more  stringent 
and  restrictive  pollution  standards  than 
those  of  the  AEC,  a  position  the  commission 
finds,  at  best,  uncomfortable  and,  at  worst, 
unbearable. 

With  perhaps  a  less  firm  professional  base, 
a  group  of  citizens  from  Vermont  and  New 
York  have  formed  a  Lake  Champlain  Com- 
mittee dedicated  "to  eliminate  water  pollu- 
tion from  all  sources  .  .  .  and  to  conserve 
the  natural  resources  and  scenic  beauty  of 
the  Champlain  Valley."  The  Vermont-New 
York  Committee  promoted  and  obtained 
passage  of  landmark  legislation  in  both 
states  to  provide  that  smaller  administrative 
units  (like  Charlotte)  cannot  be  pressured 
into  an  environmental  blxinder. 

The  temptation  for  a  town  oan  be  strong: 
the  tax  Intake  In  a  town  that  has  an  atcmilc 
energy  plant  would  vastly  Increase,  while  its 
tax  rate  could  be  substantially  reduced.  Citi- 
zens can  picture  new  parks,  new  swimming 
pools,  new  municipal  buildings,  new  schools 
and.  of  course,  higher  property  values. 

THE   BIO   TREATMENT      <j 

Sen.  Aiken  and  Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis  ar- 
ranged for  the  AEC  to  set  up  a  public  meeting 
at  the  University  of  Vermont.  There,  many 
of  its  big  guns  spoke  on  the  safety,  necessity 
and  value  of  atomic  energy  plants  In  general 
and  for  Vermont  in  particular. 

The  federal  armamentarium  Included  a 
Nobel  laureate,  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission, section  chiefs  and  a  diverse  sprin- 
kling of  sdentlflc  talent  from  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  An  expensive  exhibit 
was  brought  up  from  Washington,  mini- 
skirted  usherettes  with  white  blazers  lettered 
"AEC"  were  much  In  evidence  and  the  ros- 
trum was  graced  with  the  AEC  seal  as  well 
as  those  of  the  state  and  the  university. 
Vermont,  population  about  400,000,  was  to 
get  the  "big"  treatment. 

Morning  seminars  given  by  AEC  scientists 
were  standing  room  only,  and  as  a  university 
teacher  I  was  delighted  with  the  educational 
experiences  that  my  students  got.  The  presen- 
tations were,  to  be  charitable,  below  the 
standards  that  we  set  for  student  seminars; 
expected  Information  was  not  forthcoming, 
and  many  in  attendance  got  the  impression 
that  we  were  txxjndocks  residents  to  be 
patronized. 

The  formal  afternoon  presentations  were 
held  in  the  university  gymnasium  and  at- 
tended by  the  academic  community  as  well 
as  by  the  general  public.  Remember,  please, 
that  town  meetings  are  part  of  our  way  of 
life.  The  AEC  waa  clearly  running  scared  and 
the  soothing  speecbee  of  commlwdon  mem- 


bers and  their  scientists  were  closely  followed 
by  the  audience. 

After  the  AEC  had  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  panel  of  four  "environmentalists" 
joined  the  commissioners  for  a  session  of 
screened  audience  questions.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  AEC's  careful  plan  went  awry, 
for  the  questions  were  sharp  and  to  the  point 
(remember  the  town  meeting  syndrome), 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  began  to 
shift  away  from  the  official  line  and  toward 
the  Vermont  tradition  of  believing  what 
makes  "good  sense." 

Tbis  was  the  first  time  that  the  AEC  had 
mounted  a  massive  public  meeting,  and  one 
of  the  few  times  that  variant  opinion  was 
allowed  to  share  the  same  platform.  Certainly 
the  commissioners  were  tallting  to  the  nation 
here,  not  Just  to  Vermont,  and  certainly  they 
were  defensive  and  a  bit  apprehensive. 

Gov.  Davis  received  prolonged  applause 
when  he  concluded  the  afternoon's  session 
with  a  firm  statement  that  "the  right  to  In- 
crease safeguards  should  be  reserved  to  the 
state."  Vermont  has  now  submitted  a  frlend- 
of-the-court  brief  in  Minnesota's  suit — a  de- 
velopment not  planned  by  the  AEC. 

ANOTHER   STRIKEOUT 

In  October,  the  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear 
Power  Corp.  teamed  up  with  the  AEC  for  a 
two-day  public  meeting  with  the  citizens  of 
Brattleboro,  near  the  site  of  the  nuclear 
power  plant  under  construction  on  the  Con- 
necticut River.  High  school  and  college  stu- 
dents as  well  as  local  citizens  attempted  to  get 
some  firm  Information  to  allay  their  fears 
about  this  plant  but,  regrettably,  heard  only 
sophistries  and  "facts"  that  are  questioned 
by  many  ecologlsts.  Again,  the  AEC  struck 
out. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  committee  of 
the  state  legislative  council  met  to  draft  new 
laws  on  energy  and  power.  Vermont  Yankee 
officials  succeeded  In  watering  down  the 
strong  recommendations  to  the  legislature. 
There  was.  they  said,  no  quarrel  with  the 
need  to  protect  the  environment,  but  power 
needs  bad  to  be  paramount. 

Nongovernmental  scientific  opinion  sug- 
gests that  standards  of  maximum  allowable 
exp>osure  to  radiation  should  be  reduced, 
which  would  be  technically  possible  with 
appropriate  changes  In  plant  design.  More 
stringent  standards  will  undoubtedly  in- 
crease the  construction  cost  of  a  generating 
plant  by  dollar  amounts  that  are  huge  at 
first  glance.  What  Is  not  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, is  that  when  the  excess  costs  are  amor- 
tized over  plant  life,  the  additional  expense 
will  add  only  a  small  fraction  to  the  cost  of 
each  kilowatt  hour  generated  and  sold. 

Thermal  pollution  Is,  however,  another 
matter.  Consequences  of  pouring  millions  of 
gallons  of  heated  water  into  any  body  of 
water  are  still  not  completely  known:  but 
to  assume  that  because  we  don't  know  the 
consequences  we  can  move  right  In  Is  eco- 
logically dangerous  and  scientifically  Inde- 
fensible. 

A  600-kilowatt  reactor  cooled  by  lake  or 
river  water  must  pump  6,600  gallons  of  cool- 
ing water  per  second.  As  the  AEC  reluctantly 
admits,  there  vtrlll  be  alterations  in  the  bio- 
logical and  physical  nature  of  a  relatively 
slow-moving  lake  like  Champlain  and  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  changes  in  the  stir- 
rounding  countryside  as  well. 

Northern  Vermont  is  very  cold  In  the 
winter,  and  It  Is  a  rare  year  that  Lake  Cham- 
plain doesnt  freeze  over.  Warmed  up.  It  may 
not  freeze  over  completely.  As  cold  air,  borne 
by  the  prevailing  westerlies,  comes  whistling 
down  from  the  Adlrondacks  and  crosses  a 
stretch  of  open  water,  it  will  pick  up  suffi- 
cient moisture  to  produce  severe  fog  and 
sleet.  Addison  County,  self-styled  "land  of 
milk  and  honey"  (which  In  fact  it  is),  may 
spent  six  months  as  an  Inland  equivalent  of 
the  Outer  Banks. 

Of  course.  If  sufficiently  pressed,  the  de- 
signers can  include  cooling  towers  or  recycle 
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ihelr  cooling  water  ai  a  car  '»«"•*  .n^" 
These  changes  would  coat  up  to  M  mllUon. 
but  in  terms  of  total  outlay  they  are  not 
economically  Impractical.  It  certain  y  will 
help  preserve  the  lake,  but  It  will  provide  the 
makings  ol  log  not  only  during  the  winter— 
if  the  towers  can.  Indeed,  work  in  the  20- 
below  weather— but  in  the  summer  "  «"• 
And  If  cooling  towers  do  not  handle  all  the 
water  needed  for  the  plant,  do  we  go  back  to 
the  lake? 

UIAOINX    a   OBXSNHOUSX 

A  bit  of  imagination,  apparently  lacking  In 
the  AEC  as  It  U  conspicuously  lacking  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  might  Just  result  in 
better  soluUons  than  the  standard  hot-water- 
into-the-lake  concept,  or  even  cooling  tow- 
ers One  alternative  to  the  cooling  tower  Is 
the  construction  of  a  cooling  pond,  which 
would  have  the  advantage  of  permitting 
location  of  the  generating  plant  away  from 
the  lake  entirely.  This  would  require  about 
1500  acres  of  surface  water,  and  If  land 
prices  were  reasonable  and  construction  coete 
low.  the  added  charge  would  be  about  •1.60 
per  kilowatt  hour,  a  coat  competitive  with 
cooling  towers. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  we  can  do 
more  with  pollution  problems  by  making 
them  pay  off  economically  than  by  wring- 
ing our  hands  or  letting  massive  federal 
bureaus  write  off  an  environment  In  their 
pursuit  of  power.  Philadelphia  Is  now  pack- 
aging It*  trash,  putting  It  Into  empty  coal 
cars  and  then  shipping  the  material  back  to 
the  strip  mines  as  land  fill.  The  city  saves 
•1  5  mUllon  a  year  by  avoiding  incineration. 
and  the  Reading  Railroad  makes  money  as 

well 

Heat  from  an  atomic  reactor  U  available 
in  tremendous  supply.  If  It  Is  used  i^tead  of 
wasted,  several  related  problems  could  be 
solved.  We  need  Jobs  for  agriculturally 
trained,  but  underemployed,  people:  we  need 
new  taxable  Industry;  we  need  a  clean  lake. 
and  we  need  Intelligent  land  use. 

The  Champlaln  Valley  la  good  farmland, 
but  the  growing  season  Is  so  short  that  pro- 
duction of  truck  crops  for  the  big  city  mar- 
kets U  impractical.  Cantaloupes,  for  in- 
stance, produce  a  crop  only  occa8lonally--a 
risky  business,  indeed.  Suppose  that  the 
waste  cooling  water  were  piped  away  from 
the  reactor  and  used  to  heat  large  green- 
houses  that  could  produce  tomatoes,  melon* 
cucumbers  and  other  crops  In  the  winter? 
Thermal  heat  exchangers  could  produce  air- 
condltloned  areas  during  the  summer  to  per- 
mit mushroom  cultivation. 

Not  only  could  the  power  companies  sen 
a  waste  product  pollutant  at  a  profit,  but 
they  could  seU  electricity  to  light  the  green- 
houses. These  are  not  Just  pipe  dreams;  Ice- 
land haa  been  using  thermal  spring  water 
for  many  years  for  precisely  these  purpoeea. 
as  well  as  for  heating  homes  in  Reykjavik. 
Stockholm  has  placed  an  atomic  energy  plant 
within  the  city  limits  and  uses  the  cooling 
water  for  home  and  office  heating. 

Rough  calculations  by  a  nonenglneer 
(me)  have  Indicated  that  even  a  modestly 
sized  plant  can  produce  enough  waste  heat 
to  make  a  portion  of  the  Champlaln  VaUey 
into  an  artificial  subtropical  paradise.  StlU 
a  land  of  milk  and  honey— plua  tomatoe*. 
mangoes  and  Jobs.  Might  we  not  also  have 
girls  in  grasa  skirt*  undulating  beneath 
banana  trees? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

Ume?  ^  ,       u 

Mr.    JAVrrs.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 

quonmi  call  be  charged  to  neither  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 

call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY       AND      SECONDARY 

EDUCATION      AMENDMENTS      OF 

1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  <HJl.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  359— TO  CRE- 
ATE A  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EQUAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTU- 
NITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
Senate  resolution  in  language  identical 
to  that  of  the  amendment  Just  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MoNDALB's  resolution  (S.  Res.  359) 

is  as  follows : 

S.  Rn.  359 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  assure  every  child,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  naUonal  origin,  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  a  quality  education  has  not  been 
fully  achieved  In  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try; therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  (a)   there  Is  hereby  eetab- 
llahed  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  (to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
IJducatlonal  Opportunity)  composed  of  three 
majority  and  two  minority  members  of  the 
Committee   on   Labor    and    Public   Welfare, 
three  majority  and  two  minority  members 
of    the    Committee   on    the   Judiciary,    and 
three  majority  and  two  minority  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  other  committees,  to  study 
the  effectiveness  of  exlsUng  laws  and  policies 
m  assuring  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity,   including    policies    of    the    United 
States   with    regard    to   segregation   on    the 
ground   of   race,   color,   or    national    origin, 
whatever  the  form  of  such  segregation  and 
whatever  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segrega- 
tion, and  to  examine  the  extent  to  which 
policies  are  applied  uniformly  In  all  regions 
of  the  United  States.  Such  select  conunit- 
tee  shall  make  an  interim  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  not  later 
than  August  1,  1970.  and  shall  make  a  final 
report  not  later  than  January  31.  1971.  Such 
reporu  shaU  contain  such  recommendations 
as   the  committee   finds   necessary   with  re- 
spect  to   the   rtghU   guaranteed   under   the 
Constitution  and  other  laws  of  the  United 
States.     Including     recommendations     with 
regard  to  proposed  new  leglalaUon.  relating 
to  segregation  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
or  national   origin,  whatever  the  origin  or 
cause  of  such  segregation. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thl*  reaolutlon  to  January  SI,  1971,  In- 


clusive, is  authorized  (1)   to  make  such  ex- 
penditures  as   It   deems   advisable;    (2)    to 
employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consultant*: 
Provided.  That  the  minority  la  authorized  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment  and  th» 
person  so  selected  shaU  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  hU  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,700 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  (3)  to  subpena  witnesses;  (4)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  head*  of  the  de- 
partment* or  agencies  concerned,   and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,   informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  persoimel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government; 
(5)    to  contract  with  private  organizational 
and   Individual    consultants;    (8>    to   inter- 
view employees  of   the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  and  other  Individuals;  and 
(7)  to  Uke  depositions  and  other  testimony, 
(c)  Expenses  of  the  committee  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  shall  not  exceed  $200,000 
through  January  31.  1971,  and  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  its  present  consideration? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  matter  which  was  presented  in  legisla- 
tive form  and  which  I  am  now  present- 
ing in  resolution  form  in  response  to 
suggestions  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd).  I  think  we 
have  fully  discussed  it.  It  simply  results 
in  dealing  with  this  matter  in  resolution 
form,  rather  than  in  legislative  form. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  de- 
part from  the  ordinary  rtile  which  pro- 
vides that  this  resolution  should  go  over 
to  the  day  following.  I  am  not  opposing 
the  resolution,  but  I  am  opposed  to  de- 
viating from  the  ordinary  practice. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  imderstand  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
he  wishes  this  matter  to  lie  over  untU 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  normal  man- 
ner. ,  ^   J 
Mr.  MONDALE.  WUl  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  indicate  in  what  order 
this  resolution  could  be  called  up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  call  it  up  during  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow.  ^^     ^, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that.  I  simply  do  not  Uke  to  establish 
a  practice  of  offering  resolutions  and 
passing  them  Just  as  offered.  I  think  the 
resolution  should  be  printed,  so  that 
other  Senators  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  it.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  ob- 
jection; but  that  is  the  general  practice, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  better  one. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
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offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
lie  on  the  table  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered.  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on 
the  table. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMXNDMKNT   NO.   492 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  anjendment  No.  492,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment (No.  492)  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  thereof  an  additional  title 
and  section  appropriately  numbered  and 
reading  as  follows: 

•No  court,  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  or  power  to  require  any  State 
or  local  public  school  board  or  any  other 
State  or  local  agency  empowered  to  assign 
children  to  public  schools  to  transport  any 
child  from  one  place  to  another  place,  or 
from  one  school  to  another  school,  or  from 
one  school  district  to  another  school  district 
to  alter  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  any  public  school." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  amendment  Is  merely  designed  to 
prohibit  the  compulsory  busing  of  chil- 
dren to  alter  the  racial  composition  of 
the  student  body  of  a  school. 

We  have  had  in  North^Carollna  a  great 
many  court  orders  and  a  great  deal  of 
compulsory  busing,  coerced  by  threats 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  withhold  funds  from 
schools  unless  they  bus  children  from 
one  place  to  another,  merely  to  alter  the 
racial  composition  of  student  bodies  of 
the  school  in  the  student's  neighborhood 
or  of  the  school  into  which  he  is  bused. 
I  have  received  probably  8,000  or  10.000 
letters  from  my  constituents,  protesting 
this  kind  of  treatment  for  their  children. 

About  10  days  ago,  I  had  a  telephone 
conversation  with  Mr.  John  Ladd,  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.  In  that  city  the  courts 
had  entered  an  order  requiring  the  busing 
of  at  least  6,000  black  children  from 
their  residential  areas  across  the  city  into 
other  areas,  sometimes  clear  across  the 
county,  and  also  requiring  the  busing 
of  6,000  white  children  from  their  home 
districts  into  other  areas  of  the  city  and 
the  county. 

In  his  telephone  conversation.  Mr.  John 
Ladd  told  me  the  following  story,  which 
is  illustrative  of  hundreds,  yes,  thousands 
of  cases  that  are  occurring  in  my  State 
and  throughout  the  South. 

Mr.  Ladd  said  that  he  and  his  wife  and 
their  children  had  moved  to  Charlotte 
from  Statesville,  N.C.  several  months  ago 
and  they  had  spent  4  months  looking  for 
a  home  which  they  were  financially  able 


to  purchase  near  a  school;  and,  at  long 
last,  they  had  found  that  home.  After 
moving  into  their  new  home  and  en- 
rolling their  little  girl  in  the  neighbor- 
hood school,  the  court  order  comes  down, 
requiring  that  their  little  fifth  grade 
daughter  be  bused  from  the  school  lo- 
cated two  blocks  from  their  home  vir- 
tually across  the  county  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  that  as  a  result,  she  would  have  to 
spend  from  2  to  2  Vi  hours  every  day  rid- 
ing on  a  school  bus. 

Then  I  have  this  letter  from  Mrs.  K. 
J.  Whitmore,  of  Norlina,  N.C.  She  says: 

Please  read  this  before  you  throw  It  away, 
and  also  the  clipping  that  was  In  the  paper. 
It  seems  that  Judge  Butler  doesn't  care  about 
us,  so  I'm  writing  you  for  help.  I  live  across 
the  street  from  the  school  house,  and  I  have 
to  send  my  children  10  miles  to  a  Negro 
school.  WlU  you  please  tell  me  what  is  fair 
abotn  that?  Be  sure  to  check  the  ratio.  And 
tell  me  where  the  freedom  of  choice  plan  is. 
It  Is  a  disgusted  site  to  see  3  or  4  white  and 
10  times  that  many  Negroes  all  piled  up  in 
one  class  room.  The  lunch  rooms  are  so 
filled  they  can't  eat  or  enjoy  their  lunches, 
and  have  only  a  very  few  minutes  to  eat, 
because  they  are  so  overcrowded.  It  seems 
that  no  one  Is  Interested  In  the  little  people. 
I  can't  afford  a  private  school  for  3  children 
the  rest  of  their  school  years.  I'm  cloelng 
with  the  hope  you  have  taken  the  time  to 
read  this.  And  give  us  some  thought  and 
some   advice  that  will   help   us  all. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Mrs.  R.  Leigh 
Traylor.  Jr..  of  Norlina,  N.C.  It  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  There  Is  much  sad- 
ness In  Warren  County  today — school  began. 
It  Is  the  most  unfair  law  that  required  chil- 
dren to  be  hauled  from  school  to  school,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  an  education,  but  to  have 
Integration  of  the  races.  We  built  a  new 
home  four  years  ago,  that  took  our  entire 
savings,  and  what  we  could  borrow  In  order 
that  our  children  would  be  close  to  school. 
They  walked  two  blocks  to  reach  school.  This 
morning  they  were  put  on  a  bus  and  hauled 
five  and  half  miles  In  the  country.  When  I 
arrived  to  register  my  little  fifth  g;rade  girl 
In  school.  I  found  in  her  class  of  115 — 
seven  white  children,  the  remaining  108  were 
unfamiliar  faces  of  colored  children.  What 
would  you  have  done  in  this  situation?  The 
entire  school  ha*  the  ratio  of  63  whites  to 
507  colored.  This  Is  the  only  school  our  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  attend  In  the  county. 
Our  son  Is  In  the  eighth  grade  In  a  very 
similar  situation.  I  continually  read  where 
the  children  are  bused  to  eliminate  unbal- 
anced ratio.  I  think  we  need  some  help  with 
this  ratio. 

I  have  no  objections  to  sharing  the  school 
with  colored  children,  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  many  situations  too  far. 
Each  community  has  to  be  treated  according 
to  what  they  have  to  work  with.  In  the  same 
manner  as  each  child  leams.  and  acts  dif- 
ferent. You  don't  use  the  same  approach 
on  every  child,  nor  should  the  same  rules 
and  laws  apply  for  every  school.  If  free<}om 
of  choice  had  been  allowed,  this  would  not 
have  hapi>ened  In  the  same  manner.  The 
parents  of  both  races  could  have  sent  their 
children  to  the  school  most  convenient,  and 
best  suited  to  their  needs. 

I  must  say  a  word  In  behalf  of  the  colored 
people  In  our  county.  They  too  are  being 
hauled  all  over  the  coimty  with  strange 
teachers  and  friends.  Much  of  their  social 
life,  activities,  enthusiasm  has  been  cen- 
tered around  their  schools,  which  will  no 
longer  exist.  This  Is  a  catastrophe — Life  Is 
different  In  a  rural  community  from  city  life. 

In  our  cotmty,  Warren,  that  needs  a 
boost  economically,  there  has  been  nothing 
but  a  complete  setback.  Our  young  people 
win  leave  If  they  can  have  no  freedom  of 


choice  to  choose  their  schools  they  wish  to 
attend  and  send  their  children.  They  are 
going  other  places.  It  will  be  Impossible  to 
attract  Industry  or  people. 

I  realize  this  letter  Is  too  long,  but  I  could 
go  on  and  on.  If  you  can't  help  us  return 
to  freedom  of  choice  In  Warren  County, 
please  do  all  you  can  to  persuade  our  gov- 
ernment to  allow  people  to  make  their  own 
choices  In  other  counties  and  states.  Don't 
permit  what  has  happened  to  our  county  to 
happen  to  any  other  county  or  state  In  the 
United  States.  In  our  county  the  whites  are 
truly  being  discriminated  against.  I  wish 
you  could  visit  our  county  and  see  for  your- 
self the  plague  that  Is  here. 

I  know  you  are  a  very  busy  man,  but 
thank  you  for  reading  this,  and  please  help 
us  have  freedom  of  choice  In  our  schools. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Leigh  Traylor. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  on  nu- 
merous occasions  that  he  is  against  bus- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  racial 
(x>mposition  of  the  public  schools.  His 
most  recent  strong  comments  against 
busing  came  within  the  last  several  days. 

Also,  a  great  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  declared  their  opposition  to 
the  busing  of  little  children  for  racial 
purposes;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  this 
amendment.  No.  492,  will  be  adopted  and 
that  we  will  put  an  end  to  the  compul- 
sory, enforced  busing  of  children,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  their  minds 
but  for  the  purpose  of  integrating  their 
bodies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mag- 
NTTsoN  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  in  charge  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  endeavors  to  go  very,  very 
much  further  than  any  amendment  we 
have  yet  seen,  including  Senator  Stennis' 
amendment,  because  it  seeks  to  bind  the 
courts,  and  it  seeks  to  bind  the  courts  in 
respect  of  restraining  imconstitutional 
action  and  what  measures  they  may  take 
to  restrain  it. 

I  appreciate  the  letters  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  received  from  people  asking  him 
to  give  them  relief.  I  might  just  as  well 
bring  in  50,  60,  or  70  letters  from  people 
who  feel  that  the  courts  have  wronged 
them  in  divorce  cases,  domestic  relations 
cases,  civil  litigations  in  which  somebody 
has  lost  money  or  has  failed  to  gain 
money  that  they  wanted.  I  used  to  be 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  I  read  daily  dozens  and  dozens 
of  the  most  heartrending  letters  from 
people  who  were  sentenced  for  crimes, 
telling  me  the  injustice,  the  tx^stliness. 
and  the  brutality  of  the  Judges  and 
juries  that  had  fimctioned  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure — I  say  this 
without  any  question — that  there  are 
cases  in  which  Judges  have  done  things 
they  should  not  have  done  in  terms  of  an 
order  or  decree  relating  to  the  desegrega- 
tion of  schools  in  a  given  school  district. 
I  am  sure  of  that,  just  as  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  justice  has  been 
denied  in  similar  cases.  These  cases  have 
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gone  through  our  courts,  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  some  measiu-e  of  justice  has  been 
done — not  perfect,  I  am  positive,  but 
some  measure  of  Justice. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  parameter  of 
decrees  in  the  individual  cases  of  segre- 
gated school  districts  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing,  let  us  be  very  clear,  is  de 
Jure  segregation.  We  are  not  dealiiig  here 
with  the  thicket  we  got  into  in  respect 
of  the  Stennis  amendment  of  racial  im- 
balance or  de  facto  segregation.  This  is 
de  jure  segregation. 

The  question  is,  first,  whether  or  not 
we  can  constitutionally  and.  second, 
whether  we  should  control  the  courts  in 
the  decrees  they  make  In  given  cases.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  if  we  get  into 
this.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
constitutional.  I  cannot  say  that,  and  I 
will  tell  the  Senate  why. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  is  not  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, except  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  StatesTThe  jurisdiction  of  all  the 
other  Federal  courts  Is  conferred  by  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  It  may  be — I  would 
have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  legal  research 
on  it — that  Congress  can  take  away  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  court  and  thereby  effec- 
tively deprive  that  court  of  the  authority 
of  the  act.  Of  course.  If  that  deprives  an 
individual  of  a  remedy  in  respect  of  a 
constitutional  right,  the  courts  may  hold 
that  it  cannot  be  done,  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional, that  right  having  vested.  But 
this  Is  a  very,  very  diflBcult  question  of 
law  which  we  can  hardly  resolve  here. 

It  seems  to  me  on  the  fundamental 
policy,  we  are  now  going  to  control  the 
decrees  of  courts  implementing  the  reme- 
dies for  illegal  acts,  which  is  what  Is 
sought  here,  especially  in  this  extremely 
difficult  field  of  de  jure — I  emphasize 
that  de  jure — segregation.  I  should  think 
it  would  be  a  most  ill-advised  move. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from  New  York  yield   for  an 
observation? 
Mr.  JAVTTS  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  this  amendment 
would  apply  to  de  jure  segregation  but  it 
Is  not  limited  to  that,  as  I  read  it.  Does 
not  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  this 
would  limit  the  Court's  power  in  any 
case.  Including  de  facto  and  de  jure? 
Mr.  JAVrre.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.   Earlier  In  debate  on 
other  amendments.  I  thought  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  such  words  as  "sham"  and 
"fraud"  and  things  of  that  kind  were 
used,  which  are  Inappropriate  in  Senate 
debate.  I  certainly  would  not  use  such 
language:  but  I  would  say  this,  that  with 
the   adoption   of   the   so-called   Stennis 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me  the  word  has 
gone  out  to  the  Nation  that  the  Senate 
wants  to  take  action  with  respect  to  both 
de  facto  and  de  jure  segregation,  and 
presumably  there  is  going  to  be  a  very 
interesting  movement  in  that  direction: 
but   the  next   amendment  that   comes 
along  is  designed  to  take  away  the  power 
of  the  Court  to  provide  a  remedy. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  say  that  this  statement  Is 
too  sweeping  because  there  Is  the  remedy 
of  freedom  of  choice.  That  Is  the  only 
(me  he  leaves.  Unfortunately,  and  I  say 
unfortunately  because  I  do  not  know 


whether  I  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Green  case,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Green  case  did  say  that  freedom 
of  choice,  in  some  circumstances,  is  not 
an  adequate  remedy  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution. 

This  amendment  would  take  away  from 
the  courts  not  only  the  power  to  require 
the  transport  by  busing  of  students  but 
also  their  assignment,  regardless  of  how 
a  student  would  get  to  school.  He  might 
walk.  He  might  not  use  a  bus  at  all.  This 
amendment  relates  to  his  assignment,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  no. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  provides  that  the 
power  to  assign  children  to 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  amendment  No.  492 
applies  only  to  busing.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  put  into  law  President  Nixon's  opposi- 
tion to  the  compulsory  busing  of  children. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  lines  6  and  7:  "to 
which  students  are  assigned  in  conform- 
ity with  the  freedom  of  choice." 

Mr.  ERVTN.  No.  amendment  No.  492 
applies  only  to  busing.  The  words  "or 
local  agency  empowered  to  assign  chil- 
dren to  public  schools."  only  describe  one 
of  the  agencies  which  would  be  prevented 
from  busing  by  my  amendment.  It  does 
not  involve  freedom  of  choice  or  any 
other  plan.  The  amendment  reads: 
Amewdicxnt  No.  4B3 

No  court,  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  or  power  to  require  any  state  or 
local  public  school  board  or  any  other  state 
or  local  agency  empowered  to  assign  children 
to  public  schools  to  transport  any  child  from 
one  place  to  another  place,  or  from  one  school 
to  another  school,  or  from  one  school  district 
to  another  school  district  to  alter  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body  at  any  pub- 
lic school. 

I  purposely  limited  this  amendment  to 
busing  because  that  was  the  area  In 
which  President  Nixon  expressed  the 
greatest  concern,  and  I  felt  such  a  lim- 
ited amendment  would  find  greater  ac- 
ceptance among  the  many  Senators  who 
have  opposed  the  compulsory  busing  of 
students,  even  though  they  have  sup- 
ported many  civil  rights  laws. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  see.  I  appreciate  that 
clarlflcation.  Perhaps  unconstitutionally. 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  says,  it 
would  take  away  the  power  of  the  court 
to  provide  the  very  remedies  that  the 
Nation  believes  the  Senate  Is  trjrlng  to 
accomplish  as  a  result  of  the  amendment 
previously  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  ExacUy  right.  May  I 
point  out,  too,  that  what  the  amendment 
would  seek  to  do  is  to  allow  those  who 
have  violated  the  law  for  years  to  retain 
the  benefits  of  that  violation  without 

giving  the  court 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mao- 
NXTsow  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will 
please  be  In  order. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  This  amendment  which 
deals  with  segregation,  admittedly  un- 
lawful and  admittedly  contrary  to  the 
Constitution,  seeks  to  deprive  the  courts 
of  the  ability  to  make  decrees  which  re- 
late to  unlawful  and  unconstitutional 
action.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  goes  be- 
yond any  consideration  that  we  could 
possibly  Import  to  adopting  an  amend- 
ment of  this  chtutMster.  without  under- 


standing that  we  would  be  completely 
dismantling  everything  that  has  been 
done  In  this  country  since  1954  In  this 
field. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  the  critical 
aspect,  the  critical  balance,  and  the  deli- 
cacy with  which  we  must  legislate  in  this 
field,  considering  the  high  emotionalism 
involved,  the  Supreme  Court  has  shown 
great  ability  to  take  account  of  the  social 
situation  in  the  country.  It  has.  on  the 
whole,  been  very  respectful  of  that. 

If  we  begin  to  legislate  In  this  way.  to 
curtail  and  deprive  the  courts  of  the 
means  with  which  to  effectuate  what,  as 
I  say,  we  must  assume  Is  unconstitu- 
tional and  unlawful  action,  we  would 
really  be  guilty  of  the  height  of  folly. 

I  really  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  an 
amendment  which  the  Senate  should 
consider.  I  think  It  would  destroy  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  during  the  pest 
16  years,  so  much  of  which  is  admitted, 
even  by  its  bitterest  opponents,  to  have 
been  required  because  of  the  injustices 
which  have  prevailed  for  so  very  long. 

I  therefore  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  as  has  been 
brought  out  on  the  fioor  yesterday,  and 
in  past  days,  none  of  us  is  for  indis- 
criminate busing.  But.  busing  used  ju- 
diciously. In  certain  circumstances,  in 
both  the  North  and  the  South,  can  be 
of  advantage  in  achieving  what  we  wish, 
which  Is  a  breaking  down  of  the  bar- 
riers between  the  races  In  attending 
school,  particularly  when  they  are 
massed  in  areas  of  urban  concentra- 
tion— reaUy.  particularly  in  the  North. 
The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  ordering  of  student  transpor- 
tation by  a  court,  if  that  order  Is  de- 
signed to  alter  the  racial  composition 
of  that  student  body.  But  a  close  reading 
will  indicate  that  no  matter  what  the 
semantics  are.  what  would  be  legislated 
by  the  amendment,  if  it  were  adopted, 
would  be,  in  effect,  the  denying  of  means 
by  which  effective  action  to  desegregate 
a  school  system  could  be  accomplished. 
We  have  heard  a  great  many  argu- 
ments as  to  the  need  for  action  to  do  away 
with  segregation,  both  de  facto  and  de 
jure.  We  have  agreed  to  an  amendment, 
the  Stennis  amendment,  which  seeks  to 
bring  the  same  rules  into  effect  in  the 
North  and  South,  taking  no  account  of 
the  difference  in  the  origin  or  cause  of 
the  segregation. 

The  sunendment  we  have  just  adopted 
will  not  be  effective  if,  at  the  same  time, 
we  hamstring  any  efforts  to  move  the 
children  back  and  forth. 

The  word  "hypocrisy"  has  earlier  been 
thrown  around  this  Chamber.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  pass  an  amendment  that 
calls  for  desegregation,  no  matter  what 
the  causes,  and  then  a  few  moments  or 
some  hours  later,  adopt  an  amendment 
that  would  prevent  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  of  achieving  it,  we  ourselves 
would  be  guilty  of  that  same  charge. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  GRirriN),  deplore  limit- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  because 
both  voted  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1965  which  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  by  closing  the  courthouse  doors  in 
every  court  in  the  South. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  York  was 
one  of  the  stanch  supporters  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  limits  the 
power  of  the  court  to  alter  busing  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance.  I  wonder  why 
he  did  not  protest  the  curtailment  of  the 
Federal  court's  jurisdiction  on  those 
occasions? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  no  doubt 
of  the  constitutionality  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  only  way  we  can  stop  the 
courts,  such  as  the  court  which  ordered 
the  12,000  children  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  to 
be  bused,  is  to  take  away  that  power. 
That  Is  the  only  way. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  in  the  plainest  words  in  the  English 
language,  in  article  m,  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to 
be  regulated  by  Congress.  Of  course,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  some  original  juris- 
diction in  cases  to  which  a  State  Is  a 
party,  and  in  which  ambassadors  and 
ministers  and  consuls  are  parties,  but 
there  is  no  other  jurisdiction  except  that 
given  them  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  article  m  states  in 
plain  language  that — 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
read  several  passages  on  the  subject  of 
Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  from  the 
latest  book  out  on  Supreme  Court  prac- 
tices. It  is  entitled  "Supreme  Court 
Practices,"  by  Robert  Stein  and  Eugene 
Gressman. 

The  book  was  just  published  last  fall. 
I  purchased  It  and  acquired  it  on  the 
30th  day  of  November  1969. 

It  says  on  page  22: 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  I7nlted  States  stems  from  Article  HI  of 
the  Constitution.  Section  1  vests  the  judicial 
power  of  the  tTnlted  SUtee  In  the  Supreme 
Court  and  In  such  Inferior  coiirts  as  the  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  es- 
tablish. Section  2  extends  the  judicial  power 
so  vested  to  various  enumerated  cases  and 
controversies,  and  defines  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Coxirt  as  covering  "all 
Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  In  which 
a  State  shall  be  Party."  Section  2  then  pro- 
vides that  "In  all  the  other  Cases  before 
mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and 
Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  such 
Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

Since  1789  Congress  has  made  a  variety 
of  "Exceptions"  and  "Regulations"  govern- 
ing the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. Such  legislation  Is  of  controlling  Im- 
portance In  determining  the  nature  and 
scope  of  this  jurisdiction.  While  Congress 
cannot  extend  the  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
limits  set  by  the  Constitution,  It  can  Impose 
restrictions  and  requirements  within  the 
broad  constitutional  limits.  Indeed,  so  deter- 


minative Is  the  CX>ngre88lonal  action  In  this 
area  that  all  cases  not  expressly  provided  for 
by  legislation  are  deemed  to  be  outside  the 
Court's  jurisdiction.  Durotiaseau  v.  United 
States.  6  Cranch  307,  314.  Up  to  now  the 
Court  has  found  no  constitutional  restric- 
tion upon  this  Congressional  power.  And,  of 
course,  no  stipulation  of  parties  or  counsel 
can  enlarge  or  control  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court. 

Thus,  up  to  now — that  was  last  No- 
vember— the  Court  has  found  no  con- 
stitutional restriction  upon  this  congres- 
sional power. 

I  have  in  my  hands  a  list  of  31  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  holding  that  this  provision  is  per- 
fectly constitutional.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  list  of  these  cases  and 
citations  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Regulation  or  Jttkisdiction  of  the  StrpREME 
CotTRT  BT   Congress — Section   236 

1.  Wilson  V.  Mason,  1  Crancl.  45,  2  L.  ed. 
29. 

2.  United  States  v.  More,  3  Crancl.  159,  2 
L.  ed.  397. 

3.  Ex  Parte  Bollman,  4  Crancl.  75,  2  L.  ed. 
554. 

4.  Durousseant  v.  United  States,  6  Crancl. 
307,  3  L.  ed.  232. 

5.  United  States  v.  Goodwin,  7  Crancl.  109, 
3  L.  ed.  284. 

6.  United  States  v.  Gordon.  7  Crancl.  287, 
3  L.  ed.  347. 

7.  United  Stetes  v.  Nourse,  6  Pet.  470,  8 
L.  ed.  467. 

8.  Barry  v.  Merceln,  5  How.  103,  12  L.  ed. 
70. 

9.  Forsytbe  v.  United  States,  9  How.  571, 
13  L.  ed.  262. 

10.  Re  Kalne,  14  How.  108.  14  L.  ed.  345. 

11.  Ex  Parte  Vallandlgham,  1  Wall.  243,  17 
Ii.  ed.  688. 

12.  Daniels  v.  Chicago  &  BJ.  R.  Co.,  3  Wall. 
250, 18  L.  ed.  224. 

13.  Walker  v.  United  States,  4  WaU.  163,  18 
Led.  319. 

14.  Edmonson  v.  Bloomshlre,  7  Wall.  306, 
19L.  ed.  91. 

15.  Ex  Parte  McCardle,  7  WaU.  506.  19  L. 
ed.  264. 

16.  Re  Terger.  8  WaU.  85,  19  L.  ed.  332. 

17.  French  v.  Shoemaker,  12  WaU.  86,  20 
L.  ed.  270. 

18.  United  Btatee  v.  Klein,  13  WaU.  128,  20 
L.  ed.  519. 

19.  Murdock  v.  Memphis,  20  WaU.  590,  22 
L.  ed.  429. 

20.  Butterfleld  v.  Usher,  91  U.S.  246,  23  L. 
ed.  318. 

21.  United  States  v.  Young,  94  U.S.  258,  24 
L.  ed.  153. 

22.  United  States  v.  Sanges,  144  U.S.  310. 
12  S.  Ct.  609.  36  L  ed  445. 

23.  National  Exch.  Bank  v.  Peters.  144  U.8. 
670. 12  S.  Ct.  767.  36  L  ed  546. 

24.  American  Const.  Co.  v.  Jacksonville,  T. 
St  K.  R.  Co..  148  U.S.  372,  13  S.  Ct.  168,  37  L.  ed. 
486. 

26.  United  States  v.  Old  Settiers,  148  U.S. 
427.  13  S.  Ct.  650.  37  L.  ed.  609. 

26.  Colorado  Cent.  Consol.  Mln.  Co.  v. 
Turck.  150  U.S.  138,  14  S.  Ct.  36,  37  L.  ed. 
1030. 

27.  Maynard  v.  Hecht,  151  U.S.  324,  14  S. 
(^.  353.  38  L.  ed.  504. 

28.  Chapman  v.  United  States,  164  U.S. 
436,  17  S.  Ct.  76,  41  L.  ed.  504. 

29.  Gordon  v.  United  States,  117  U.S.  697 
Appx.,  76  L.  ed.  347. 

30.  Montgomery  Bldg.  &  Constr.  Trades 
Council  V.  Ledbetter  Erection  Co.,  344  U.S. 
178.  73  S.  Ct.  196.  97  L.  ed.  204. 

31.  National  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  v.  Tidewater 
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Transfer  Co.,  337  U.S.  582, 
L.  ed.  1556. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter, the  latest  book  on  congressional  law 
on  this  subject,  referring  to  the  lower 
Federal  courts,  is  by  Chester  J.  Antieau, 
"Modem  Constitutional  Law." 
I  read  from  page  623  of  Volume  2 : 
All  federal  courts,  other  than  the  Supreme 
Court,  derlye  their  jurisdiction  whoUy  from 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  "ordain  and 
establish"  inferior  courts,  conferred  on  Con- 
gress by  Article  m,  S  1  of  the  Constitution. 
Article  ni  left  Congress  free  to  estabUsh 
inferior  federal  courts  or  not  as  it  thought 
appropriate.  It  could  have  decUned  to  create 
any  such  courts,  leaving  suitors  to  the  reme- 
dies afforded  by  state  courts,  with  such  ap- 
ptellate  review  by  this  Court  as  Congress 
might  prescribe.  The  Congressional  power  to 
ordain  and  establish  Inferior  courts  includes 
the  power  "of  investing  them  with  jurisdic- 
tion either  limited,  concurrent,  or  exclusive, 
and  of  withholding  jurisdiction  from  them 
in  the  exact  degrees  and  character  which 
to  Congress  may  seem  proper  for  the  pubUc 
good." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  same 
observations  are  made  in  another  new 
book  on  constitutional  law  by  C.  Herman 
Prichett,  "The  American  Constitution." 
at  page  131,  in  which  it  says,  in  sub- 
stance, that  Congress  has  an  absolute 
power  to  define  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  has  the  power 
to  define  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts; 
and  it  has  frequently  done  so.  In  all  of 
the  trade  agreements  acts,  for  example. 
Congress  has  denied  the  cotirts  jurisdic- 
tion to  entertain  suits. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  and,  I  believe, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, both  voted  for  the  1964  civil  rights 
bill  which  expressly  says  that  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  shaU  not  be  construed 
to  give  the  P'ederal  courts  power  to  order 
busing  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

There  are  at  least,  in  addition  to  the 
31  cases  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
Record,  probably  stMnewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100  cases  which  recog- 
nize the  power  of  Congress  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

The  only  way  we  can  stop  the  judicial 
tjrranny  of  busing  little  children  for  long 
distances  is  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts. 

A  judge  in  Charlotte,  N.C..  10  days  ago 
ordered  busing  across  the  county  and 
city  of  some  black  children  and  some 
white  children.  To  my  mind,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  gives 
any  Judge  the  right  to  say  that  this  little 
child  will  be  snatched  up,  placed  on  a  bus 
and  hauled  5  or  10  miles  from  his  home 
to  Integrate  his  body  with  the  bodies  of 
other  children. 

If  a  person  thinks  Federal  judges  ought 
to  have  power  to  take  little  children  from 
their  parents  and  local  school  boards  and 
bus  them  to  and  fro  all  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  order  to  mix  the  races  in 
schools,  he  ought  to  vote  against  amend- 
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ment  492.  But  any  man  who,  like  me,  be- 
lieves that  tyranny  on  the  bench  is  just 
as  objectionable  as  tyranny  on  the  throne 
should  vote  against  compulsory  busing. 

Amendment  No.  492  is  the  only  kind 
of  proposal  that  would  put  an  end  to 
busing.  We  have  to  stop  everyone  from 
busing  a  little  child  away  from  his 
parents,  busing  him  away  from  his  lo- 
cality, aind  denying  him  the  right  to  at- 
tend his  neighborhood  school.  President 
Nixon  says  he  is  against  this  busing  of 
little  children  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  the  Presidents  feelings  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  all  people 
who  believe  that  we  ought  to  take  the 
little  children  away  from  the  power  of 
the  courts  to  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  would  bring  freedom  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  children  Instead  of 
tyranny.  It  is  the  plainest  smd  most  con- 
stitutional provision  that  has  ever  been 
embodied  in  any  amendment  or  bill  put 
before  Congress. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
when  arguing  this  matter  before,  prob- 
ably it  is  not  entirely  open  and  shut,  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
have  us  believe,  that  Congress  could  de- 
prive the  courts  of  jurisdictional  power 
and  even  deprive  them  of  the  ability  to 
prescribe  a  certain  remedy.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  Congress  or  the  Senate  of  the 
Uriited  SUtes  is  going  to  be  wanton  about 
this  exercise  of  power. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  said  precisely  the 
same  thing  that  he  had  to  say  today 
about  depriving  people  of  freedom  and 
the  tyraruiy  of  Judges  when  we  were  de- 
bating the  civil  rights  blU  of  1964  and 
every  civil  rights  bill  since,  without  ex- 
ception. 

Surely  that  is  the  attitude  he  Ukes, 
and  I  think  he  takes  it  quite  sincerely. 
But  that  should  not  rule  our  action. 

The  fact  is  that  the  law  of  the  land  is 
that  it  Is  immoral  and  against  the  Con- 
stitution to  segregate  children  in  respect 
of  Federal  schools  because  of  their  race 
or  color. 

We  would  try,  if  this  amendment 
passes,  to  direct  the  courts  to  eliminate 
a  specific  remedy  for  that  situation  in 
which  the  people  who  were  carrying  on 
the  practice  are  wrong.  They  are  not 
right.  They  are  wrong. 

Mr.  President.  18  million  children  In 
the  United  States  are  bused  every  day. 
That  is  about  two-fifths  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
children  are  bused  compulsorlly,  and  I 
will  explain  why.  There  used  to  be  a 
model  of  a  one-room  schoolhouse.  We 
had  it  in  my  State.  We  did  not  have  to 
go  South  to  see  that.  And  we  decided 
that  educationally  this  was  very  unwise 
and  that  It  retarded  children  and  that 
they  did  iMt  realize  their  full  educational 
opportunities. 

So,  we  instituted  central  schools.  That 
was  one   of  the   great   reforms  in   the 


United  States.  And  many  people  argued 
exactly  as  does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  argued,  "We  are  not  going 
to  send  our  children  to  a  central  school. 
We  are  not  going  to  put  our  'children  on 
the  bus." 

They  were  told,  "Your  children  will  be 
truants,  and  you  will  be  responsible." 
And  they  were. 

There  are  many  cases  exactly  like  that 
because  society  believed  that  this  was 
best  for  the  education  of  the  great  over- 
whelming mass  of  children  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  parents  in  this  country 
who  do  not  want  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  There  are  parents  in  this  coun- 
try who  want  to  work  their  children  on 
the  farms  at  ages  7,  8,  9.  and  10.  We 
send  those  parents  to  jail,  even  though 
they  are  the  parents  of  children.  So,  Mr. 
President,  who  is  kidding  whom  about 
this  situation?  Society  does  have  that 
authority.  The  child  cannot  take  care  of 
itself.  The  child  does  not  know  if  he  Is 
going  to  be  stultified  in  his  education 
because  he  is  sent  to  a  black  school.  We 
have  to  decide  that. 

This  measure  would  take  away  from 
the  coiu^  the  power  to  redress  a  wrong 
by  limiting  it  and  depriving  it  of  the  only 
remeay  available.  What  is  the  justifica- 
tion? The  justification  is  that  some 
judges  have  done  the  unwise  or  unproper 
thing.  That  is  what  has  been  argued. 
None  of  these  cases  have  gone  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Many  other  cases  deal- 
ing with  segregation  and  desegregation 
have  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  but  not 
here.  The  Soiator  from  North  Carolina 
says  we  must  abort  the  process  because 
a  judge  in  a  particular  conunimity  has 
done  what  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina thinks  is  absolutely  wrong. 

On  occasion,  and  with  great  care  and 
restraint,  we  have  overruled  a  Supreme 
Court  decision.  It  has  never  worked  out 
very  well,  I  might  point  out.  Here  we  are 
being  asked  to  abort  the  decisions  of 
district  courts  and  circuit  courts  because 
there  is  dissatisfaction  in  a  community 
with  what  a  district  court  does;  and  un- 
der the  guise  of  that  we  are  going  to 
make  an  effort  to  redress  an  unconstitu- 
tional and  unlawful  situation  which  we 
have  been  trying  to  redress  since  1954. 

The  Charlotte  order  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred  was  handed  down  2  weeks 
ago.  That  is  legislating  in  a  hurry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  an  additional  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  no  appeal 
has  been  noted  on  that  decision  nor  has 
a  stay  been  asked  for  or  granted — not 
even  asked  for. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  totally  wrong.  They  did 
ask  for  a  stay. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  sorry,  sir;  they  could 
go  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  At  the  present  time,  the 
judge  left  the  record  open  to  Insert  more 
evidence. 


Mr.  jAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
recital  which  the  Senator  makes  now 
jidicates  the  Improvidence  of  legislating 
on  such  a  complaint.  He  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  make  a  universal  law  as  to  how 
it  is  going  to  deal  with  an  unconstitu- 
tional situation  on  the  set  of  facts  which 
he  has  just  given  us. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  would  be 
legislating  with  really  a  high  degree  of 
improvidence. 

We  know  what  is  going  on  here.  We 
know  exactly  what  Is  going  on.  The  peo- 
ple who  have  opposed  desegregation  of 
schools  for  decades  now  smell  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  be  able  to  nullify 
the  whole  thing.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  going  to  get  by  with  It  in  the 
Senate  or  not.  They  have  every  right  to 
fight  for  It  and  to  be  as  opportunistic  as 
they  like.  But  we,  too.  see  what  is  going 
on  and  we  have  not  only  the  right  but 
also  the  duty  to  oppose  it  with  every 
ounce  of  vigor  we  have  and  to  cUert  the 
country  over  what  this  could  mean  to  the 
country.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  do  in 
connection  with  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  cursorily  or  super- 
ficially deal  with  this  amendment  in  a 
few  minutes  of  limited  debate  and  then 
vote  it  up  or  down.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senate  will  do.  I  think  that  this  Is  a 
serious  and  critical  matter  and  an  at- 
tempt to  abort  the  law  we  have  today, 
which  has  taken  so  long  to  bring  about. 

Frankly,  I  did  not  expect  this  amend- 
ment would  come  up  tonight.  There  is 
much  preparation  and  thought  that 
must  go  into  dealing  with  a  matter  like 
this  and  not  just  what  I  have  been  able 
to  think  of,  really  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment:  but  what  is  really  the  basic 
problem  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  face  and  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
face. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter  deserv- 
ing of  attention  at  the  highest  levels  of 
Government  before  we  could  be  satisfied 
that  all  the  arguments  that  should  be 
made  had  been  made  about  it.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  kind  of  amendment,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  that  can  be 
brought  up  and  dealt  with  in  an  educa- 
tion bill. 

The  Senator  certainly  has  an  absolute 
right  to  raise  the  matter,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  day  like  this.  But  in  my 
judgment  the  only  thing  that  dictates 
pushing  this  on  Is  the  momentum  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  created  by  the 
action  on  the  Stennis  amendment  and 
the  various  efforts  to  deal  with  that  sit- 
uation. 

I  hope  very  much  we  will  not  be  pre- 
cipitated into  a  vote  on  this  matter, 
which  I  do  not  think  would  be  fair  to 
thoee  who  oppose  it.  I  feel  It  would  rep- 
resent a  most  improvident  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  nullify  the  effort  to  enforce 
the  guarantee  of  equal  education  and  op- 
portunity. It  is  not  responsive  and  It 
does  not  represent  any  excess  of  power. 
We  compel  busing  in  many  cases  quite 
legally  and  legitimately  without  any  ar- 
gument about  It  and  we  have  done  so 
for  years.  Millions  of  American  children 
have  a  better  education  because  they  are 
bused.  That  demonstrates  the  principal 
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for  which  I  contend.  There  is  no  magic 
about  busing.  What  are  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  under  which  it  is  re- 
quired; what  are  the  reasons  It  is  re- 
quired? 

Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons  I  hope 
very  much,  first,  that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  agreed  to,  and,  second,  that 
we  will  not  try  to  push  this  matter  to 
some  hasty  vote  tonight  before  Senators 
genersdly  can  get  a  clear  Idea  about  how 
serious  tmd  profound  the  issue  Is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  put  two 
statements  announcing  my  Intentions  on 
the  Senator's  desk,  one  yesterday  and  one 
today.  Also  I  sent  him  a  telegram  which 
he  should  have  received  this  morning.  I 
do  not  think  that  my  actions  are  pre- 
cipitate. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

My  friend  from  New  York  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  lawyer.  I  have  heard 
him  erect  strawmen  and  knock  them 
down  repeatedly,  but  I  never  saw  him  do 
a  better  job  than  he  is  attempting  to 
do  this  afternoon. 

He  talked  about  the  busing  of  children 
which  goes  on  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands or  millions  as  if  that  were  done 
normally  in  the  country  imder  the  order 
of  either  a  Federal  court,  a  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee, 
and  they  are  the  ones  affected  by  this 
amendment. 

There  is  no  effort  here  whatsoever  to 
withdraw  from  local  school  boards  or 
from  State  school  authorities  the  right 
to  order  busing  for  the  various  proper, 
and  now  nationwide,  reasons  that  are 
discovered  in  connection  with  our 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  wholly 
and  solely  seems  to  preserve  the  juris- 
diction of  the  States  and  the  counties  and 
the  school  districts  and  the  school  board 
to  be  the  sole  persons  who  will  control 
matters  of  transportation  of  children. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York  would  have  the  record  indicate  he 
thinks  this  amendment  threatens  the 
ruitionwlde  program  of  the  transporta- 
ton  of  children  in  order  to  set  up  cen- 
tralized schools  and  have  better  educa- 
tion available  for  children  when  he  must 
know  that  no  such  thing  is  the  case  at 
all,  and  that  this  simply  attempts  to 
withdraw  or  control  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  and  said  departments, 
meaning,  primarily,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  agen- 
cies, officers,  or  employees — 
from  having  any  jurisdiction  or  power  to 
require  any  State  or  local  public  school  board 
or  any  other  State  or  local  agency  empow- 
ered to  assign  children  to  public  schools  to 
transport  any  child  from  one  place  to  an- 
other place,  or  from  one  school  to  another 
school,  or  from  one  school  district  to  an- 
other school  district  to  alter  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  student  body  at  any  public 
school. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  proposed 
amendment  Is  simply  to  restrain  the 
Federal  agencies  from  overriding  State, 
local,  and  district  officials  who  have  very 


properly  been  given  the  right,  by  State 
law  and  by  their  people,  to  control  the 
transportation  of  the  schoolchildren. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  also  departed  very  largely  from 
the  custom  that  was  established  and  the 
law  that  was  established  in  his  own  State 
covering  transportation  of  students,  no 
later  than  last  year.  That  law  very  care- 
fully required  that  they  could  not  be 
transported  against  the  will  of  the  par- 
ents or  guardian,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
right  of  choosing  what  school  their  chil- 
dren would  attend,  and  required  that 
neighborhood  schools  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed, and,  in  every  respect  retain 
local  jurisdiction.  And  then,  for  fear  that 
that  would  not  be  well  understood,  it  pro- 
vided specifically  that  a  local  school 
trustee  board,  provided  the  majority  of 
them  had  been  elected,  would  have  the 
authority  to  transport  the  students. 

So  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
erected  a  strawman  and  knocked  him 
down,  and  a  strawman  that  was  not  even 
erected  in  his  own  State,  because  his  own 
State  carefully  preserved  for  the  local 
officials  selected  by  their  own  citizens  and 
by  their  own  neighbors  the  right  to  order 
the  transportation  of  children  for  the 
very  proper  uses  that  are  recognized  from 
one  end  of  this  coimtry  to  the  other. 

The  second  strawman  erected  and  very 
successfully  knocked  down  was  by  his 
statement  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  imdo  everything  that 
had  been  done  and  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  enforcement  of  desegre- 
gation of  schools  in  the  country,  and 
particularly  in  the  South,  because  that  is 
the  place  where  he  has  looked  to  have 
desegregation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  have  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  has 
exaggerated  that  statement  very  great- 
ly. In  the  little  city  where  the  Senator 
from  Florida  lives,  other  methods  have 
been  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
then  ordered  into  effect  by  the  coiuts, 
which  do  not  in  any  case  involve  the 
forced  transportation  of  children. 

One  of  the  grandchildren  whom  I  am 
happy  to  claim  as  my  own  goes  to  a 
school  that  was  formerly  an  all-Negro 
school  in  a  part  of  that  community, 
where  now  only  certain  grades  of  both 
white  and  colored  children  are  taught, 
but  where  formerly  the  whole  scope  of 
public  school  education,  from  senior 
down  to  the  first  grade,  was  covered, 
and  all  the  children  were  colored  chil- 
dren. Similar^,  colored  and  white  chil- 
dren are  assembled  in  a  school  that  used 
to  be  altogether  white,  and  In  no  case 
does  this  involve  public  transportation 
of  children.  It  Just  Involves  different 
organization  of  the  schools  in  our  little 
town  of  perhaps  15,000  people. 

In  other  parts  of  our  State  the  re- 
quirement has  been  made  (hat  school 
districts  must  have  their  lines  changed 


so  as  to  effect  a  fairer  distribution  of 
children  by  race. 

So  it  is  completely  fantastic  to  say 
that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
which  solely  prohibits  the  Federal  agen- 
cies from  requiring  compulsorlly  the 
transportation  of  children  from  school 
to  school  in  order  to  effect  different  ra- 
cial composition  or  different  racial  bal- 
ance will  destroy  effectively  the  means 
which  are  being  practiced,  and  practiced 
successfully,  to  bring  about  desegregation 
in  the  public  schools. 

I  call  attention  to  these  matters  be- 
cause sometimes  we  get  so  zealous  in 
our  causes,  sometimes  we  get  so  sure  that 
we  are  right  about  everything,  that  we 
take  positions  which  cannot  be  sup- 
ported, as  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  cannot 
be  supported  upon  either  of  the  state- 
ments he  has  made  that  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred to. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  The  amendment  simply  pre- 
vents the  Federal  agencies  from  order- 
ing, whether  by  court  order  or  depart- 
mental order,  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren from  their  neighborhood  schools  to 
some  other  schools  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  different  distribu- 
tion of  children  racially  among  the  sev- 
eral schools.  That  is  all  it  does.  It  does 
not  do  any  more.  To  the  contrary,  it 
leaves  completely  undisturbed  the  pub- 
lic jurisdiction  of  the  local  agencies  and 
goveriunents  and  of  the  local  officials 
elected  by  the  local  people  to  control 
their  schools. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  moving  to  adjourn,  may  I 
ask,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
what  is  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
No.  492,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  10:30  O'CLOCK  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  mpve.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  19.  1970,  at  10:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  18,  1970 : 

Diplomatic  and  Fobxicn  Service 

Flndley  Bums,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  one,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ecuador. 

To  Be  Pttblic  Pkintee 

Adolphus  Nichols  ^>ence,  11,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Public  Printer,  vice  James  L.  Harrison. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O  Latch. 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  good:  His  mercy  is  ever- 
lasting: and  His  truth  endureth  to  all 
generations —Psalm  100:  5. 

Eternal  Father,  in  the  quiet  hush  ol 
this  hallowed  moment  we  turn  to  the  in- 
ner shrine  of  our  human  spirits  lifting 
our  hearts  unto  Thee  in  prayer,  seeking 
to  become  aware  of  Thy  presence  and  of 
the  eternal  truths  upon  which  alone  our 
country  can  buUd  safely  and  securely  for 

the  good  of  all.  ^  ^  ^    w      . 

In  this  disturbing  day.  with  darkness 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  are  grate- 
,ful  for  the  veriUes  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  for  the  beacon  Ughts  which  no 
wind  of  violence  can  blow  out.  and  for 
the  steady  radiance  of  truth  and  love 
which  no  wrong  can  dim.  no  evU  can 
darken. 

Give  us  open  eyes  to  see  the  surrlng 
facts  of  our  day.  Grant  us  courage  to 
meet  them,  confidence  to  manage  them, 
and  the  creaUve  faith  to  master  them 
for  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  our  land 
and  for  the  well-being  of  all  our  people. 

In  "niy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  US.  GROUP  OP  THE  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  1.  Public  Law  689.  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  \33.  group 
of  the  North  AUantic  Assembly  the  fol- 
lowing members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Chairman; 
Mr.  RoDiNO  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rivias 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Arknds  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Pikbliy  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Qvra  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr. 
Devinb  of  Ohio. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
U  S  DELEGATION  OF  THE  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions cf  section  1.  Public  Law  86-420. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
US.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  InterparliamenUry  Group  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania.  Chair- 
man: Mr.  Wright  of  Texas;  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California;  Mr.  Gohzai-iz  of  Texas; 
Mr.  DE  LA  Gaeza  of  Texas;  Mr.  Praser 
of  BilinnesoU:  Mr.  Syidiicton  of  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  Bdsh  of  Texas:  Mr.  Steickr 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Utah:  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wiscor^sin ;  and  Mr.  Wicoiks 
of  California. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment, a  bill  and  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

HR.  14789  An  act  to  amend  title  Vtn  of 
tbe  Foreign  Serylce  Act  of  194«.  as  amended. 
relaUng  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Sy«t«m.  and  for  other  pur- 
poM*:   and 

H.  Con  Re«  454.  Concurrent  reeoluUon 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  piiaoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  NaUonal  Uberatlon 
Front. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  nassed  a  bill  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  foUowlng  titles,  in  which 
the  concxirrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  3274.  An  act  to  Implement  the  Conven- 
Uon  on  the  RecognlUon  and  Enforcement  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards; 

S.J.  Res  127.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  Tulsa.  OUa..  from  May  15.  1971. 
through  Briay  23.  1971;  and 

8  J  Res  172.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annuaUy  a  proclama- 
Uon  designating  the  tint  full  calendar  week 
in  May  of  et^h  year  as  "Clean  Waters  for 
America  Week." 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
U.S.  DELEGATION  OP  THE  CANADA- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  86-^2. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
US.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Gallagher  of  New  Jersey. 
Chairman;  Mr.  Johnson  of  CaUfomia. 
Mr.  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Randall  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Morgan  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kyros  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Stratton  of  New  York.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Stafford  of  Vermont, 
Mr.  Broomfield  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lancbn 
of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Mailliard  of 
California. 


LT.  GEN.  LEWIS  BLAINE  HERSHEY 
(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  lor  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
feeling   that   we  will   all   miss  General 
Hershey.  even  his  most  vehement  critics. 
General  Hershey  was  bom  and  raised  in 
the    Fourth    Congressional    District    of 
Indiana,  which  I  am  proud  to  represent. 
For  29  years  he  persevered  at  the  Job  of 
being  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  he  always  used  to  say  there 
was  never  a  long  line  of  people  waiting 
to  take  the  Job.  Most  of  all  he  performed 
the  Job  with  patience,  humor,  and  a  de- 
votion to  his  country,  which  we  in  In- 
diana like  to  feel  is  typical  of  Hoosiers. 
Few  men  have  borne  up  so  well  in  the 
face  of  the  abuse  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  him.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  take  this 
occasion  to  wish  him  Godspeed  and  many 
a  restful  day  back  in  Indiana.  He  is  de- 
serving of  the  gratitude  of  our  citizens. 
Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Join  in  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Adair  >  and  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  making  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certoinly  believe  that 
General  Hershey  is  a  great  American, 
and  that  he  has  done  a  great  service  for 
his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  URBAN  AFFAIRS  OP  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
TO  SIT  DURING  GE3JERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  may  sit  this 
afternoon  during  general  debate.  I  might 
state  that  this  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TIME  TO  GET  TOUGH   WITH 
POLLUTERS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  time  to  get  tough— really  tough— 
with  the  polluters  of  America's  lakes 
and  streams. 

That  Is  the  major  thrust  of  the  Nixon 
water  pollution  control  measures  being 
Introduced  today. 

There  is  a  new  awareness  in  the  Na- 
tion of  the  need  to  restore,  protect  and 
preserve  our  most  precious  natural  re- 
source— water.  This  new  awareness  must 
give  rise  to  effective  enforcement  of  our 
pollution  control  laws.  We  must  fashion 
a  club  that  will  swing  polluters  through- 
out the  coimtry  into  remedial  action. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  In  our 
present  system  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol is  the  delay  in  toking  an  individual 
polluter  to  court.  It  now  takes  18  months 
or  longer  to  go  through  all  the  proce- 
dures Involved  before  court  action  Is  pos- 
sible. The  hearing  stage  is  at  the  root 
of  the  delaying  action. 

President  Nixon  would  eliminate  the 
hearing  stage  and  take  a  case  directly 
from  an  enforcement  conference  to  the 
courts.  I  applaud  this  move.  I  also  favor 
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the  President's  attempt  to  give  enforce- 
ment more  clout  by  empowering  the 
courts  to  Impose  fines  of  up  to  $10,000 
a  day  for  noncompliance  with  responsi- 
ble water  quality  standards. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  wisely 
recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior be  authorized  to  seek  court  orders 
halting  pollution  immediately  in  emer- 
gency situations.  These  would  be  situa- 
tions where  severe  water  pollution  con- 
stitutes an  imminent  danger  to  health 
or  threatens  irreversible  damage  to 
water  quality. 

We  must  protect  our  waters — and  the 
public — in  situations  where  time  does 
not  permit  routine  enforcement  and 
normal  court  procedures. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  full 
backing  to  President  Nixon's  water  pol- 
lution control  proposals.  We  must  have 
large-scale  action  against  polluters  of 
our  lakes  and  streams. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  SELDOM  PRE- 
SENTED TO  A  NATION 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Joined  in 
sixinsorship  of  the  administration's  en- 
vironmental proposals.  These  bills  are 
an  excellent  starting  point  from  which 
the  Congress  can  proceed  to  prepare 
broad,  coordinated  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  different 
connotations  of  this  massive  fight  against 
pollution  on  one  hand  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  quality  environment  on  the 
other.  I  believe  the  high  Interest  In  very 
basic  matters  offers  us  opportunity  I 
would  not  like  to  waste. 

I  believe  that  here  we  have  a  unifying 
force  for  our  Nation  which  sorely  needs 
harmony  and  unification.  The  motiva- 
tions and  the  problems  are  so  broad  that 
the  subject  captures  the  interest  of  all 
Americans,  from  the  most  liberal  to  the 
most  conservative — from  the  most  de- 
monstrative activist  to  the  most  quiet 
kind  of  citizen.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  po- 
tential for  unified  effort  is  so  great  that 
only  we  can  destroy  the  consummation 
through  injection  of  partisanship. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  seriously 
consider  the  relationship  of  man  and  his 
universe,  it  is  inescapable  that  we  will 
once  again  recognize  that  there  are  some 
basic  lasting  truths,  acceptance  of  which 
can  bring  new  meaning  and  new  purpose 
to  our  lives  individually  and  nationally. 

In  this  context,  it  may  well  be  that 
through  environmental  discussions  we 
will  find  ways  of  solving  other  problems. 
For  instance,  my  work  with  problems  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  leads  me 
to  believe  that  most  of  the  young  peo- 
ple involved  are  highly  intelligent  and 
very  much  "involved."  It  seems  totally 
incongruous  to  me  that  a  bright  young 
person  can  become  deeply  concerned 
about  the  invasion  of  the  human  body 
by  chemicals  such  as  DDT,  2,  4.  5-T  and 
similar  concoctions,  and  simultaneously 
ignore  the  invasion  by  LSD,  meth- 
amphetamlnes,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  an  opportunity  seldom  pre- 
sented to  a  nation.  Let  us  make  the  most 
of  it. 


SETTING  EXAMPLES  IN  RESPONSI- 
BLE CmZENSHIP 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  • 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  President's  expressed  concern  about 
the  quality  of  our  environment,  two  areas 
of  responsibility  are  being  brought  into 
focus.  First,  the  area  of  our  responsi- 
bility here  In  the  Congress  where  legal 
action  is  necessary.  And  secondly,  and 
maybe  more  Important,  is  the  area  of 
voluntary  citizen  action. 

I  am  not  a  dedicated  viewer  of  tele- 
vision commercials,  even  though  I  rec- 
ognize their  tremendous  importance  in 
our  economy,  however,  I  saw  one  a 
few  days  ago  which  I  wish  to  commend. 

McDonald's  Hamburgers  has  a  tele- 
vision commercial  of  a  small  boy  eating 
its  product  from  a  small  paper  sack.  At 
the  end  of  the  commercial,  the  small  boy 
very  naturally  folds  the  sack  and  puts  it 
in  his  pocket,  obviously  refraining  from 
throwing  it  on  the  ground. 

This  commercial  was  created  long  be- 
fore the  President's  message  on  our  en- 
vironment and  I  think  it  should  be  an 
example  as  to  the  type  of  motivation  our 
great  American  companies  can  give  all 
of  our  people  with  their  access  to  the 
powerful  media  of  television. 

My  congratulations  to  McDonald's  and 
its  portrayal  of  a  small  boy  setting  an 
example  in  responsible  citizenship. 


ENDORSING  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
motor  vehicles  account  for  such  a  large 
share  of  the  Nation's  air  pollution  prob- 
lem, I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  admin- 
istration intends  to  take  decisive  action 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  proposed  consider- 
ably more  stringent  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards  for  1973  and  1975  models 
than  those  now  in  effect.  The  proposed 
new  standards  will  sharply  lower  the 
limitations  on  exhaust  emissions  of  car- 
bon monoxide  and  hydrocarbons.  Also, 
for  the  first  time,  standards  will  be  set 
to  limit  exhaust  emissions  of  nitrogen 
oxides  and  i>articulate  matter. 

Second,  the  President  has  proposed 
that  the  Clean  Air  Act  be  amended  to 
give  the  Secretary  additional  authority 
to  enforce  the  motor  vehicle  pollution 
control  standards.  Under  present  law, 
testing  of  manufacturers'  prototjrpe  ve- 
hicles is  the  principal  means  of  insuring 
compliance  with  the  standards.  This  Is 
a  poor  system.  There  is  httle  Incentive 
for  the  manufacturers  to  assure  that 
emission  control  performance  of  produc- 
tion models  matches  that  of  the  certified 
prototypes. 

The  proposed  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments would  rectify  this  situation  by 
authorizing  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  test  assembly- 
line  vehicles  or  require  the  manufac- 
turers to  do  so  and  would  authorize  the 


Department  to  revoke  certificate  of  con- 
formity if  those  tests  show  that  the  ve- 
hicles are  not  in  conformity  with  the 
existing  standards. 

These  proposals,  if  enacted,  would  be 
a  major  step  toward  achieving  a  clean 
atmosphere  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  a 
goal  which  is  supported  by  all  Americans. 
I.  therefore,  endorse  the  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  will  work  dili- 
gently for  their  adoption. 


IMMEDIATE  INJUNCTIVE  RELIEF  IN 
SEVERE  WATER  POLLUTION 
EMERGENCIES 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
awareness  and  attitude  toward  iMllution 
is  emerging  throughout  the  Nation, 
triggered  both  by  alarming  signs  on  the 
environmental  horizon,  and  by  persistent 
work  on  the  part  of  Federal  and  State 
enforcement  authorities. 

But  we  need  to  hasten  this  attitude  If 
water  pollution  is  to  be  conquered  in 
the  1970's,  as  President  Nixon  proposed 
In  his  environmental  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, because  we  face  emergency  situ- 
ations almost  daily  affecting  our  water- 
ways. 

One  of  the  President's  proposals  to  ac- 
celerate enforcement  asks  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  be  authorized  to 
seek  immediate  injunctive  relief  in  emer- 
gency situations  in  which  severe  water 
pollution  constitutes  an  imminent  danger 
to  health,  or  threatens  irreversible  dam- 
age to  water  quality. 

A  chemical  company,  for  example,  that 
is  about  to  discharge  a  surge  of  toxic 
wastes  Into  a  stream;  or  a  city,  in  situ- 
ations such  as  recently  arose  in  Rich- 
mond, Va..  and  Cleveland.  Ohio,  could 
be  stopped  by  a  court  Injunction  pro- 
hibiting them  from  carnring  out  their  in- 
tended discharges. 

This  safeguard  for  emergency  situa- 
tions will  protect  our  waters — and  the 
public — where  there  is  not  time  for  rou- 
tine enforcement  and  court  procedures. 

We  should  have  had  such  a  provision 
written  into  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  long  before  now. 

I  urge  that  this  Congress  give  full  back- 
ing and  support  to  this  proposal. 


THE    NEED    FOR    COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAM  ON  WATER  POLLUTION 

(Mr.  ESHLEMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  suid  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Con- 
gress wills  it,  this  country  this  year  will 
launch  the  most  comprehensive  program 
for  water  pollution  control  in  our  his- 
tory. 

President  Nixon  set  the  goals  when  he 
said: 

The  great  question  of  the  seventies  is. 
shall  we  surrender  to  our  surroundings,  or 
shall  we  make  our  peace  with  natiire  and 
begin  to  make  reparations  for  tbe  damage 
we  have  done  to  our  air,  our  land  and  our 
water. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  legls- 
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latlve  changes  that  will  be  needed  and 
he  has  asked  Congress  for  the  money 
that  it  will  take  to  do  the  Job— $4  billion 
during  the  next  4  years  as  the  Federal 
Governments  share  in  supporting  a  $10 
billion  nationwide  water  cleanup. 

This  money.  Federal.  State,  and  m\i- 
nicipal.  will  build  1.500  entirely  new 
waste  treatment  plants  at  cities  through- 
out our  country.  Additionally,  the  money 
will  bring  about  the  modernization,  en- 
larging or  upgrading  of  approximately 
2.500   existing   waste   treatment   plants. 

Experts  in  the  water  pollution  control 
field  feel  that  the  $10  billion  will  bring 
the  entire  municipal  waste  system  of  the 
Nation  up  to  standard. 

In  proposing  this  new  financing  pro- 
gram. President  Nixon  removed  the  un- 
certainty and  doubt  that  the  States  and 
cities  have  been  operating  under  in  the 
past  years. 

Under  his  plan  the  full  $4  billion  of 
Federal  funding  will  be  appropriated  in 
fiscal  1971.  Then  it  will  be  allocated  to 
municipalities  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  a 
year  over  4  years. 

Thus,  cities  will  know  definitely  and  in 
advance — this  is  something  they  have 
never  had  before — how  much  Federal 
funds  will  be  available  over  the  entire 
4-year  period.  The  level  of  the  Federal 
authority  will  not  depend  on  the  an- 
nual appropriation  process. 

Mr  Speaker,  passage  of  the  Presidents 
program  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing our  Nation's  pollution  problems. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. » 

Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  on  air  pollution. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President  has  called  for  adoption  of  na- 
tional air  quality  standards. 

E\ery  American  has  the  right  to  clean 
air.  to  be  protected  against  the  hazards 
and  ravages  of  air  pollution.  And  this 
new  legislation  takes  care  of  that. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  affects 
everyone — rich  or  poor,  young  or  old. 
male  or  female,  city  dweller  or  farmer, 
and  it  cuts  across  all  geographic 
boundaries. 

The  present  Federal  law  sets  up  pro- 
cedures which  are  slow  and  cumbersome. 
Too  much  time  is  taken  up  just  prepar- 
ing to  control  the  sources  of  air  pollution. 

The  President's  proposals  would 
shorten  and  streamline  this  process.  This 
saving  of  time  is  ver>'  important  in  deal- 
ing with  a  problem  that  is  constantly 
growing  and  worsening. 

So  I  urge  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  support  the  President  on  this 
new  legislation.  Our  support  will  help 
protect  the  Nation's  human  resources 
and  the  natural  environment. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
FINANCING  AUTHORITY 

•  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nationwide  campaign  to  clean  up  rav- 
aged nvers.  lakes,  and  bays  seems  to  be 
moving  a  bit — thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
this  Congress  and  the  major  emphasis 
the  President  Is  placing  on  this  pro- 
gram as  exemplified  by  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  environment. 

In  his  budget  message — and  again  in 
more  detail  in  his  envirorunental  mes- 
sage— the  President  asked  for  creation  of 
an  Environmental  Financing  Authority 
as  a  means  of  helping  finance  the  waste 
treatment  plant  construction  so  neces- 
sary to  this  program. 

Creation  of  this  authority  will  assure 
that  Stotes  and  localities  will  be  able 
to  raise  their  share  of  sewage  treatment 
plant  costs. 

Moreover.  EFA  will  be  a  self -financing 
operation.  Its  fees  will  cover  administra- 
tive costs  and  will  allow  for  a  reserve 
buildup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  congressional  approval  of 
EFA  is  vital  if  we  are  to  assure  financ- 
ing for  this  program  so  essential  to 
achievement  of  a  better  environment  for 
all  our  citizens. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BILL  ON  Am  POLLUTION 

<Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


is  a  badly  needed  one.  This  type  of  pen- 
alty has  already  given  emphasis  to  many 
of  the  State  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  the  kind  of  attention-getting, 
get-tough  policies  America  needs  to  has- 
ten the  cleanup  of  our  rivers  and  water- 
ways. We  have  seen  the  slow-moving 
type  of  enforcement  over  the  past  14 
years. 

Let  us  now  see  to  it  that  enforcement 
quickens  its  pace  in  the  1970's. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

<  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  main  elements  of  an  ef- 
fective water  pollution  control  program 
is  enforcement,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  forged  a  club  that  will  get  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  America's  polluters. 

The  present  Federal -State  enforce- 
ment program  has  primarily  been  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  gathering  and  negotiation, 
even  though  legal  authority  has  been 
available  to  force  corrective  action,  in 
the  public  interest. 

That  is  why  the  principal  criticism  of 
the  present  law  has  been  the  slownesa 
of  the  system.  For  example.  Federal  en- 
forcement proceedings  involving  some  of 
the  big  meatpacking  companies  along 
the  Missouri  River  were  started  as  far 
back  as  1957. 

But  some  of  these  companies  are  only 
now  getting  around  to  clesming  up  their 
wastes — wastes  that  have  been  polluting 
this  great  river  for  so  many  years. 

In  his  environmental  message,  the 
President  proposed  a  seven-point  pro- 
gram of  measures  we  should  adopt  now 
to  enforce  water  pollution  control.  And 
one  which  would  knife  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter— to  the  polluter's  purse- 
strings. 

As  conceived  by  President  Nixon,  fail- 
ure to  meet  established  water  quality 
standards  or  implementation  schedules 
would  subject  a  polluter  to  court-im- 
posed fines  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day. 

America's  poor  record  in  the  past  in 
pollution  abatement  makes  it  clear  that 
it  will  take  this  sort  of  club  against  the 
country's  polluters  to  "get  their  atten- 
tion." 

Yes.  this  is  a  drastic  measure,  but  v. 


WASTING  ITME  WITH  QUORUM 

CALLS 
<Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  I  missed  two  unimportant  and 
unnecessary  quorum  calls.  These  calls 
came  after  consideration  of  an  omnibus 
private  claims  bill  on  which  final  passage 
was  voted  at  approximately  4  p.m. 

The  Democratic  Study  Group,  which 
has  a  membership  of  about  150  House 
Members,  had  scheduled  their  monthly 
meeting  after  the  omnibus  claims  bill 
vote  to  discuss  important  business  per- 
taining to  the  next  day's  caucus  of  the 
Democratic  membership  of  the  House 
and  also  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  is  now  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  is  expected  to  be  on  the 
floor  for  debate  this  next  Thursday. 

The  two  quorum  calls  came  during  our 
meeting.  Some  Members  made  the  calls; 
others  did  not.  I  personally  felt  that  the 
issues  we  were  discussing  were  impor- 
tant enough  that  I  should  not  take  20  or 
30  minutes  to  walk  over  to  the  floor,  an- 
swer to  my  name,  and  walk  back  to  the 
meeting.  The  quorum  c^ls  were  not  tied 
to  consideration  of  any  active  bills,  as 
the  Private  Calendar  was  the  only  mat- 
ter being  considered  and  the  oCBcial  ob- 
jectors of  both  parties  were  present  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  been 
working  for  3  years  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  meaningful  congressional  reform 
bill.  I  object  to  the  manner  in  which 
quorum  calls  are  misused.  One  Member 
can.  for  no  reason,  interrupt  the  busi- 
ness of  434  other  Members  of  this  House, 
endlessly  if  he  wishes.  I  hope  that  there 
Is  some  possible  way  to  avoid  this  capri- 
cious and  senseless  use  of  quorum  calls 
which  have  little  or  no  relationship  to 
the  important  matters  which  this  Con- 
gress has  at  hand.  Members  of  Congress 
have  far  better  ways  to  utilize  their  time 
than  by  walking  back  and  forth  from 
their  offices  or  meetings  to  the  House 
to  signify  their  presence  on  the  floor,  or 
only  to  answer  to  their  names. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  observes 
that  there  are  a  few  Members  who  still 
wish  to  make  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests. Will  the  gentleman  withhold  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  will  withhold  it. 
but  I  would  like  lo  accommodate  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ac- 
commodated him. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  caucus  this  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  begs  par- 
don? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  caucus  this  morn- 
ing? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  would  be  the 
reason  for  meeting  at  11  a.m..  thus  end- 
ing committee  meetings  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  realizes 
that  we  have  a  very  Important  appropri- 
ation bill  which  we  want  to  consider  and 
finish  this  week.  We  would  like  to  be 
sure  that  we  can  finish  it  this  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  think  that  we  could  dis- 
pose of  the  two  bills  on  the  calendar 
this  afternoon  rather  expeditiously  and 
then  go  to  general  debate  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  at  that  time,  and  obviate 
the  necessity  for  an  11  o'clock  session 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  I  imderstand,  the  vp- 
proprlatlon  bill  would  not  be  in  order 
until  tomorrow.  Calling  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  consideration  would  not  be 
in  order.  Otherwise  we  would  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  been  suggested.  I 
will  say  to  the  majority  leader,  that 
unanimous  consent  might  be  asked  to 
take  it  up  this  afternoon  and  start  gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  see  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  or 
the  ranking  member  in  the  Chamber, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  make  that  re- 
quest without  consulting  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  only  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make — and  the  gentleman  well 
understands  It.  I  am  sure — Is  that  when 
we  c(Mne  In  at  11  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
that  pretty  effectively  halts  action  on  the 
I>art  of  all  committees. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. May  I  say.  for  my  part.  I  always 
hesitate  to  make  these  requests.  We  do 
have  a  bill 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ABUSE  OF  PASSPORT 
RESTRICTIONS 

fMr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  suldress  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
areas  In  which  a  change  in  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  needed  Is  in  the  field 
of  passport  regulation.  It  Is  wrong  to 
deny  the  U.S.  Government  power  to  re- 
strict individual  travel  to  countries 
deemed  by  our  Government  to  be 
unfriendly. 

The  decision  by  the  High  Court  that  a 
citizen's  right  to  travel  Is  a  liberty  under 
the  fifth  amendment  Is  clouded  In  the 
situation  of  American  young  people 
traveling  to  Communist  Cuba  since 
Castro's  government  apparently  Is  ad- 
mitting them  without  visa. 

There  should  be  sanctions  against 
travel  contrary  to  the  determinations  of 
the  State  Etepartment  In  the  matter  of 
delicate  foreign  relations.  Recent  ac- 
counts of  the  statements  and  activities 
of  returnees  from  Cuba  Indicate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  arising  from  working 
alongside  delegations  from  North  Viet- 
nam In  the  sugar  fields  of  Cuba. 

One  of  the  unexplained  aspects  of  all 
this  Is  why  Canada  persists  in  flaunting 
U.S.  restrictions  by  allowing  Its  ports 
and  Its  customs  officials  to  permit  travel 
prohibited  In  the  United  States?  Cana- 
dian-American relations  are  generally 
harmonious,  for  which  we  are  grateful, 
but  such  Canadian  policy  strains  these 
relations  severely. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-258) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  smd  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  to 
The  Congress  and  on  other  occasions,  I 
report  to  The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  on  specific  aspects  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  Secretary  of  State  also  fre- 
quently makes  reports  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  The  Congress  on  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  deal  with  such  matters  as  they  re- 
late to  military  programs. 

Up  to  now,  however,  there  has  been  no 
comprehensive  report  on  foreign  affairs 
submitted  to  The  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration  as  a  whole.  I  am, 
therefore,  transmitting  to  The  Congress 
this  report  on  my  Administration's 
stewardship  of  foreign  relations.  I  hope 
the  report  will  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing by  The  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  spirit  in  which  this 
Administration  has  sought  to  guide  our 
foreign  affairs,  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished so  far,  and  of  our  new  approach 
to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of 
the  world  of  the  1970s. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  18.  1970. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  past  we  have  talked  of  a  "soft 
line"  and  a  "hard  line"  in  foreign  policy. 


President  Nixon's  foreign  policy  for  the 
seventies  Is  a  peace  line — a  realistic 
strategy  for  achieving  and  maintaining 
world  peace. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  foreign  policy 
guidelines  laid  down  by  President  Nixon 
will  lead  to  a  safer  world.  The  key  to  that 
safer  world,  as  pointed  up  by  President 
Nixon,  Is  crisis  prevention  in  place  of  at- 
tempts at  crisis  management  around  the 
world. 

There  will  be  no  return  to  isolationism 
under  Nixon  policy.  Neither  will  there  be 
ratification  of  bureaucratic  decisions  In 
the  foreign  policy  area. 

Instead,  as  the  President  has  stated, 
the  proper  course  is  for  the  Commander 
in  Chief  to  be  presented  with  and  to  fully 
examine  all  of  the  options — and  then  to 
make  his  own  decisions. 

I  say  that  President  Nixon's  strategy 
for  peace  Is  a  fully  realistic  foreign  po- 
licy because  It  Is  an  extension  of  his  do- 
it-yourself  policy  for  Asia,  It  looks  to  a 
fashioning  of  stronger  regional  group- 
ings as  a  vehicle  for  peace  through 
strength,  It  nurtures  no  Illusions  regard- 
ing Communist  purposes,  It  views  Com- 
munist nations  Individually  and  in  terms 
of  their  own  special  Interests  rather  than 
as  part  of  a  supposed  Commimlst  mon- 
olith. It  contemplates  no  withdrawal 
from  the  world  since  this  would  only 
leave  the  world  open  to  Communist  take- 
over, and  it  sensibly  scales  down  our 
general -purpose  forces  concept  from 
readiness  for  two  major  and  one  minor 
war  to  one  major  and  one  minor  conflict. 

President  Nixon's  foreign  policy  for  the 
seventies  Is  a  way  to  stay  In  the  world, 
not  to  get  out  of  It. 

The  underlying  theme  of  It  Is  a  will- 
ingness to  help  those  who  are  willing  to 
help  themselves.  We  must  not  be  in  the 
front  line  of  every  confrontation.  Al- 
ways there  must  be  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate and  a  btisls  for  negotiation. 

The  President  has  laid  before  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  a  full  and  concise  ex- 
planation of  his  foreign  policy  block- 
building.  No  mysteries.  Simply  a  realis- 
tic formula  for  peace  built  upon  three 
pillars — partnership  among  nations, 
strength,  and  willingness  to  negotiate. 

The  President's  action  In  presenting 
this  foreign  policy  paper  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation  Is  unprecedented.  With 
It.  the  President  has  taken  the  people 
completely  Into  his  confidence.  I  feel  sure 
they  welcome  this  sharing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  President's 
U.S.  foreign  policy  for  the  1970's: 

U.S.   PoRKiGN   Policy   fob   the    1970's: 
A  New  Strategt  roa  Peacx 

(A  report  by  President  Richard  Nixon  to 
the   Congress.   February    18.    1970) 

INTRODCCnON 

"A  nation  needs  many  qualities,  but  It 
needs  faith  and  confidence  above  all.  Skeptics 
do  not  build  societies:  the  idealists  are  the 
builders.  Only  societies  that  believe  In  them- 
selves can  rise  to  their  challenges.  Let  us  not. 
then,  pose  a  false  choice  between  meeting 
our  responsibilities  abroad  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  people  at  home.  We  shall  meet 
both  or  we  shall  meet  neither."  The  Presi- 
dent's Remarks  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
Commencement.  June  4.  1969. 

When  I  took  ofOce.  the  most  immediate 
problem  facing  our  nation  was  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  No  question  has  more  occupied  our 
thoughts  and  energies  during  this  past  year. 
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Yet  the  fundamenul  task  confronUng  u« 
wu  more  profound.  We  couW  see  that  the 
whole  pattern  of  international  politic*  wa» 
changing  Our  challenge  was  to  understand 
that  change,  to  define  America*  goal*  for  the 
next  period,  and  to  »«t  in  motion  policies  to 
achieve  them  Por  all  Americana  must  under- 
stand that  because  of  lU  strength.  Its  history 
and  It*  concern  for  human  dignity,  this  na- 
tion occupies  a  special  place  In  the  world. 
Peace  and  progress  are  Unpoaalble  without 
a  major  American  role. 

ThU  first  annual  report  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  Is  more  than  a  record  of  one  year.  It 
Is  this  Administration's  sutement  of  a  new 
approach  to  foreign  policy,  to  match  a  new 
era  of  international  relations. 
A  new  era 
The  poatwmr  period  in  International  rela- 
tions has  ended. 

Then,  we  were  the  only  great  power  whose 
society  and  economy  had  eecaped  World  War 
Us  massive  destruction.  Today,  the  ravages 
of  that  war  have  been  overcome.  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  have  recovered  their  eco- 
nomic strength,  their  poUUcal  vitality,  and 
their  national  self-confidence.  Once  the 
recipients  of  American  aid.  they  have  now 
begun  to  share  their  growing  resources  with 
the  developing  world.  Once  almost  totally 
dependent  on  American  mlUtary  power,  our 
European  allies  now  play  a  greater  role  In 
our  common  policies,  conxmen* urate  with 
their  growing  strength. 

Then,  new  nations  were  being  bom.  often 
In  turmoil  and  uncertainty.  Today,  these 
nations  have  a  new  spirit  and  a  growing 
strength  of  independence.  Once,  many  feared 
that  they  would  become  simply  a  battle- 
ground of  cold-war  rivalry  and  fertile 
ground  for  Communist  penetration.  But  this 
fear  misjudged  their  pride  In  their  national 
Identities  and  their  determlnaUon  to  pre- 
serve their  newly  won  sovereignty. 

Then,  we  were  confronted  by  a  monolithic 
Communist  world  Today,  the  nature  of  that 
world  has  changed — the  power  of  individual 
Communist  nations  has  grown,  but  Interna- 
tional Communist  unity  ha*  been  shattered. 
Once  a  unified  bloc,  lu  solidarity  has  been 
broken  by  the  powerful  forces  of  nationalism. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 
once  bound  by  an  alliance  of  friendship,  had 
become  bitter  adversaries  by  the  mid- 1960'* 
The  only  times  the  Soviet  Union  ha*  used  the 
Red  Army  since  World  War  11  have  been 
against  It*  own  allies — In  East  Germany  In 
1953.  In  Hungary  In  1956.  and  In  Czecho- 
slovakia tn  1968.  The  MarxUt  dream  of  In- 
ternational Communist  unity  ha*  disinte- 
grated. 

Then,  the  United  Stales  had  a  monopoly 
or  overwhelming  superiority  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Today,  a  revolution  In  the  technol- 
ogy of  war  has  altered  the  nature  of  the 
military  balance  of  power.  New  types  of 
weapons  present  new  dangers.  Communist 
China  has  acquired  thermonuclear  weapons. 
Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  acquired  the  ability  to  Inflict  unac- 
ceptable damage  on  the  other,  no  matter 
which  strikes  first  There  can  be  no  gain  and 
certainly  no  victory  for  the  power  that  pro- 
vokes a  thermonuclear  exchange.  Thus,  both 
sides  have  recognized  a  vital  mutual  Interest 
In  halting  the  dangerous  momentum  of  the 
nuclear  anns  race. 

Then,  the  slogans  formed  In  the  past  cen- 
tury were  the  Ideological  accessories  of  the 
Intellectual  debate.  Today,  the  •lams"  have 
lost  their  vitality— indeed  the  restlessness  of 
youth  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  line 
testifies  to  the  need  for  a  new  idealism  and 
deeper  purposes. 

This  Is  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity 
before  America  as  It  enters  the  1970's 

The  framework  for  a  durable  peace 
In   the    first    postwar    decades.    American 
energies  were  ahaorbed  In  coping  with  a  cycle 


of  recurrent  crlaea.  whose  ftindamental  ori- 
gin* lay  In  the  destruction  of  World  War  II 
and  the  tensions  attending  the  emergence  of 
scores  of  new  nation*.  Our  opportunity  to- 
day— and  challenge— is  to  get  at  the  causes 
of  crises,  to  take  a  longer  view,  and  to  help 
build  the  International  relationships  that 
will  provide  the  framework  of  a  durable 
peace. 

I  have  often  refiected  on  the  meaning  of 
"peace."  and  have  reached  one  certain  con- 
clusion: Peace  must  be  far  more  than  the 
absence  of  war.  Peace  must  provide  a  durable 
structure  of  international  relationships  which 
Inhibits  or  removes  the  causes  of  war.  Build- 
ing a  lasting  peace  requires  a  foreign  policy 
guided  by  three  basic  principles: 

— Peace   requires   partnership.   Its  obliga- 
tions, like  Its  beneflu.  must  be  shared. 
This  concept  of  partnership  guides  our 
relations  with  all  friendly  nations. 
— Peace  requires  strength.  So  long  a*  there 
are  those  who  would  threaten  our  vital 
Interest*  and   those  of   our  allies  with 
military  force,  we  must  be  strong.  Amer- 
ican   weakness    could    tempt    would-be 
aggressors  to  make  dangerous  miscalcu- 
lations.   At    the    same    time,    our    own 
strength   Is   Important   only   In   relation 
to    the    strength    of    others.    We — like 
others — must  place  high  priority  on  en- 
hancing our  security  through  coopera- 
tive arm*  control. 
— Peace  require*  a  loillingness  to  negoti- 
ate. All  nation* — and  we  are  no  excep- 
tion— have  Important  national  Interest* 
to  protect.   But   the   most   fundamental 
Interest  of  all   nation*  He*  In   building 
the  structure  of  peace.  In   partnership 
with    our    allies,    secure    in    our    own 
strength,   we   will   seek   those   areas   in 
which    we   can   agree    among   ourselves 
and   with  others  to   accommodate   con- 
flict*   and    overcome    rivalries.    We    are 
working  toward  the  day   when  all  na- 
tions will  have  a  stake  In  peace,  and  will 
therefore  be  partners  In  It*  maintenance. 
Within  such  a  structure.  International  dis- 
putes can  be  settled  and  clashes  contained. 
The  Insecurity  of  nations,  out  of  which  so 
much  conflict  arises,  will  be  eased,  and  the 
habit*  of  moderation  and  compromise  will 
be  nurtured.  Most  Important,  a  durable  peace 
will   give   full   opportunity   to   the   powerful 
forces  driving  toward  economic  change  and 
social  justice. 

This  vision  of  a  peace  built  on  partner- 
ship, strength  and  willingness  to  negotiate 
Is  the  unifying  theme  of  this  report.  In  the 
sections  that  follow,  the  first  steps  we  have 
taken  during  this  past  ye:ir — the  policies  we 
have  devised  and  the  programs  we  have  Ini- 
tiated to  realize  this  vlsion^are  placed  In 
the  contest  of  these  three  principles. 

t.  Peace  through  pa'tnerthip^The  Nixon 
doctrine 

As  I  said  In  my  address  of  November  3.  "We 
Americans  are  a  do-it-yourself  people — an 
impatient  people.  Instead  of  teaching  $ome- 
one  else  to  do  a  job.  we  like  to  do  it  our- 
selves. This  trait  ha*  been  carried  over  Into 
our  foreign  policy." 

The  postwar  era  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy began  in  this  vein  in  1947  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  and 
the  Marshall  Plan,  offering  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  countries 
threatened  by  aggression.  Our  policy  held 
that  democracy  and  prosperity,  buttressed  by 
American  military  strength  and  organized  In 
a  worldwide  network  of  American-led  alli- 
ances, would  Insure  stability  and  peace.  In 
the  formative  years  of  the  post-war  period, 
this  great  effort  of  international  political  and 
economic  reconstruction  was  a  triumph  of 
American  leadership  and  Imagination,  es- 
iwclally  In  Europe. 

Por  two  decades  after  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  our  foreign  policy  was  guided 
by  such  a  vision  and  Inspired  by  It*  succ«aa. 


The  vi**on  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  waji  the  richest  and  most 
stable  country,  without  whose  Initiative  and 
resources  little  security  or  progress  was  pos- 
sible. 

This  Impulse  carried  us  through  Into  the 
19«0°s.  The  United  States  conceived  pro- 
grams and  ran  them.  We  devised  strategies, 
and  proposed  them  to  our  allies.  We  dis- 
cerned dangers,  and  acted  directly  to  combat 
them. 

The  world  has  dramatically  changed  since 
the  days  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  We  deal  now 
with  a  world  of  stronger  allies,  a  com- 
munity of  Independent  developing  nations, 
and  a  Communist  world  still  hostile  but 
now  divided. 

Others  now  have  the  ability  and  respon- 
sibility to  deal  with  local  disputes  which 
once  might  have  required  our  Intervention. 
Our  contribution  and  success  will  depend 
not  on  the  frequency  of  our  Involvement  tn 
the  affairs  of  others,  but  on  the  stamina  of 
our  policies.  This  Is  the  approach  which  will 
best  encourage  other  nations  to  do  their 
part,  and  will  most  genuinely  enlist  the 
support  of  the  American  people. 

This  Lb  the  message  of  the  doctrine  I  an- 
nounced at  Ouam — the  "Nixon  Doctrine."  Its 
central  thesis  Is  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
participate  In  the  defense  and  development 
of  allies  and  friends,  but  that  America  can 
not — and  will  not — conceive  all  the  plans, 
design  all  the  programs,  execute  all  the  de- 
cisions and  undertake  all  the  defense  of  the 
free  naUons  of  the  world.  We  will  help  where 
It  makes  a  real  difference  and  Is  considered 
In  our  Interest. 

America  cannot  live  In  IsolaUon  If  It  ex- 
pects to  live  In  peace.  We  have  no  Intention 
of  withdrawing  from  the  world.  The  only 
Issue  before  u*  Is  how  we  can  be  most  effec- 
tive In  meeting  our  responsibilities,  pro- 
tecting our  InteresU.  and  thereby  building 
peace. 

A  more  responsible  participation  by  our 
foreign  friends  In  their  own  defense  and 
progress  means  a  more  effective  conunon 
effort  toward  the  goals  we  all  seek.  Peace 
In  the  world  will  conUnue  to  require  us  to 
maintain  our  commitments — and  we  will. 
A*  I  said  at  the  United  Nation*.  "It  Is  not  my 
belief  that  the  way  to  peace  U  by  giving  up 
our  friends  or  letting  down  our  allies."  But 
a  more  balanced  and  realistic  American  role 
In  the  world  I*  essential  if  American  com- 
mitment* are  to  be  sustained  over  the 
long  pull.  In  my  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
I  affirmed  that  "to  insist  that  other  nations 
play  a  role  Is  not  a  retreat  from  responsi- 
bility: It  I*  a  sharing  of  responsibility." 
This  Is  not  a  way  for  America  to  withdraw 
from  lU  Indispensable  role  in  the  world. 
It  Is  a  way — the  only  way — we  can  carry  out 
our    responsibilities. 

It  Is  misleading,  moreover,  to  pose  the 
fundamental  question  so  largely  In  term*  of 
commitments.  Our  objective.  In  the  first  In- 
stance. Is  to  support  our  interests  over  the 
long  run  with  a  sound  foreign  policy.  The 
OMre  that  policy  Is  based  on  a  realistic  as- 
sessment of  our  and  others'  Interests,  the 
more  effective  our  role  In  the  world  can  be. 
We  are  not  involved  In  the  world  because  we 
have  commitments;  we  have  commitments 
because  we  are  Involved.  Our  Interests 
must  shape  our  commitments,  rather  than 
the  other  way  around. 

We  will  view  new  commitments  in  the  light 
of  a  careful  assessment  of  our  own  national 
Interest*  and  those  of  other  countries,  of  the 
specific  threaU  to  those  interests,  and  of  our 
capacity  to  counter  those  threats  at  an  ac- 
ceptable risk  and  cost. 

We  have  been  guided  by  these  concepU 
during  the  past  year  In  our  dealings  with  free 
nations  throughout  the  world. 
— In  Europe,  our  policies  embody  precisely 
the  three  principles  of  a  durable  peace: 
partnership,  continued  strength  to  de- 
fend our  common  Interests  when  cbal- 
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lenged.  and  willingness  to  negotiate  dif- 
ferences with   adversaries. 

—Here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  seek 
to  strengthen  our  special  relationship 
with  our  sister  republics  through  a  new 
program  of  action  for  progress  In  which 
all  voices  are  heard  and  none  predomi- 
nates. 

—In  Asia,  where  the  Nlzon  Doctrine  was 
enunciated,  partnership  will  have  spe- 
cial meaning  for  our  policies — as  evi- 
denced by  our  strengthened  ties  with 
Japan.  Our  cooperation  with  Asian  na- 
tions will  be  enhanced  as  they  cooperate 
with  one  another  and  develop  regional 
Institutions. 

— In  Vietnam,  we  seek  a  Just  settlement 
which  all  parties  to  the  conflict,  and  all 
Americans,  can  support.  We  are  working 
closely  with  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
strengthen  their  ability  to  defend  them- 
selves. As  South  Vietnam  grows  stronger, 
the  other  side  will,  we  hope,  soon  realize 
that  It  becomes  ever  more  in  their  Inter- 
est to  negotiate  a  just  peace. 

— In  the  Middle  East,  we  shall  continue 
to  work  with  others  to  establish  a  pos- 
sible framework  within  which  the  parties 
to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  can  negoti- 
ate the  complicated  and  difficult  ques- 
tions at  Issue.  Others  must  join  us  in 
recognizing  that  a  settlement  will  re- 
quire sacrlflces  and  restraints  by  all 
concerned. 

— Africa,  with  Its  historic  ties  to  so  many 
of  our  own  citizens,  must  always  retain 
a  significant  place  In  our  partnership 
with  the  new  nations.  Africans  will  play 
the  major  role  In  fulfilling  their  just 
aspirations — an  end  to  racialism,  the 
building  of  new  nations,  freedom  from 
outside  Interference,  and  cooperative 
economic  development.  But  we  will  add 
our  effprts  to  theirs  to  help  realize  Afri- 
ca's great  potential. 

— In  an  ever  more  Interdependent  world 
economy,  American  foreign  policy  will 
emphasize  the  freer  flow  of  capital  and 
goods  between  nations.  We  are  proud  to 
have  participated  In  the  successful  co- 
operative effort  which  created  Special 
Drawing  Rights,  a  form  of  International 
money  which  will  help  insure  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  monetary  structure  on  which 
the  continued  expansion  of  trade  de- 
pends. 

— The  great  effort  of  economic  develop- 
ment must  engage  the  cooperation  of  all 
nations.  We  are  carefully  studying  the 
specific  goals  of  our  economic  assistance 
programs  and  how  most  effectively  to 
reach  them. 

— Unprecedented  sclentlflc  and  techno- 
logical advances  as  well  as  explosions  In 
population,  communications,  and  knowl- 
edge require  new  forms  of  international 
cooperation.  The  United  Nations,  the 
symbol  of  International  partnership,  will 
receive  our  continued  strong  support  as 
It  marks  Its  25th  Anniversary. 

2.  America's  strength 

The  second  element  of  a  durable  peace 
must  be  America's  strength.  Peace,  we  have 
learned,  cannot  be  gained  by  good  will  alone. 

In  determining  the  strength  of  our  de- 
fenses, we  must  make  precise  and  crucial 
judgments.  We  should  spend  no  more  than 
Is  necessary.  But  there  Is  an  Irreducible  mini- 
mum of  essential  military  security:  for  If  we 
are  less  strong  than  necessary,  and  If  the 
worst  happens,  there  will  be  no  domestic 
society  to  look  after.  The  magnitude  of  such 
a  catastrophe,  and  the  reality  of  the  opposing 
military  power  that  could  threaten  It.  present 
a  risk  which  requires  of  any  President  the 
most  searching  and  careful  attention  to  the 
state  of  our  defenses. 

The  changes  In  the  world  since  1945  have 
altered  the  context  and  requirements  of  our 
defense  policy.  In  this  area,  perhaps  more 


than  m  any  other,  the  need  to  re-examtne 
our  approaches  Is  urgent  and  constant. 

The  last  25  years  have  seen  a  revolution  In 
the  nature  of  military  power.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  a  series  of  transformations — from 
the  atomic  to  the  thermonuclear  weapon, 
from  the  strategic  bomber  to  the  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile,  from  the  surface 
missile  to  the  hardened  sUo  and  the  mlsslle- 
carrylng  submarine,  from  the  single  to  the 
multiple  warhead,  and  from  air  defense  to 
missile  defense.  We  are  now  entering  an  era 
In  which  the  sophistication  and  destructlve- 
ness  of  weapons  present  more  formidable  and 
complex  Issues  affecting  our  strategic  posture. 
The  last  25  years  have  also  seen  an  Im- 
portant change  in  the  relative  balance  of 
strategic  power.  Prom  1945  to  1949,  we  were 
the  only  nation  In  the  world  possessing  an 
arsenal  of  atomic  weapons.  Prom  1950  to 
1966,  we  possessed  an  overwhelming  superior- 
ity In  strategic  weapons.  Prom  1967  to  1969, 
we  retained  a  significant  superiority.  Today, 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses  a  powerful  and 
sophisticated  strategic  force  approaching  our 
own.  We  must  consider,  too,  that  Communist 
China  will  deploy  It*  own  Intercontinental 
missiles  during  the  coming  decade.  Intro- 
ducing new  and  complicating  factors  for  our 
strategic  planning  and  diplomacy. 

In  the  light  of  these  fateful  changes,  the 
Administration  undertook  a  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  reconsideration  of  the 
premises  and  procedures  for  designing  our 
forces.  We  sought — and  I  believe  we  have 
achieved — a  rational  and  coherent  formula- 
tion of  our  defense  strategy  and  require- 
ments for  the  1970'8. 

The  importance  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  policy  and  objective  scrutiny  of  pro- 
grams Is  clear: 
— Because   of   the    lead-time   In   building 
new  strategic  systems,  the  decisions  we 
make  today  substantially  determine  our 
military  posture — and  thus  our  secur- 
ity— flve  years  from  now.  This  places  a 
premium  on  foresight  and  planning. 
— Because   the   allocation  of  national  re- 
sources between  defense  prog^rams  and 
other  national  programs  is  itself  an  Issue 
of  policy.  It  must  be  considered  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis  at  the  early  stages  of  the 
national  security  planning  process. 
— Because  we  are  a  leader  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,   our   doctrine    and   forces   are 
crucial    to   the   policy   and   planning  of 
NATO.  The  mutual  confidence  that  holds 
the  allies   together  depends  on  under- 
standing,  agreement,   and   coordination 
among  the  15  sovereign  nations  of  the 
Treaty. 
— ^Because  our  security  depends  not  only 
on  our  own  strategic  strength,  but  also 
on  cooperative  efforts  to  provide  greater 
security  for  everyone  through  arms  con- 
trol,   planning    weapons    systems    and 
planning  for  arms  control  negotiations 
must  be  closely  Integrated. 
Por  these  reasons,  this  Administration  has 
established    procedures    for    the    Intensive 
scrutiny  of  defense  issues  in  the  light  of  over- 
all national  priorities.  We  have  re-examined 
our  strategic  forces;   we  have  reassessed  our 
general  purpose  forces:  and  we  have  engaged 
In   the   most   painstaking   preparation   ever 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  arms  control  negotiations. 

3.  Willingness  to  negotiate — An  era  of 
negotiation 

Partnership  and  strength  are  two  of  the 
pillars  of  the  structure  of  a  durable  peace. 
Negotiation  Is  the  third.  Por  our  commitment 
to  peace  is  most  convincingly  demonstrated 
m  our  willingness  to  negotiate  our  points  of 
difference  In  a  fair  and  businesslike  manner 
with  the  Communist  countries. 

We  are  under  no  illusions.  We  know  that 
there  are  enduring  Ideological  differences.  We 
are  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  moderating  ten- 
sions that  arise  from  the  clash  of  national 


Interests.  These  differences  will  not  be  dis- 
sipated by  changes  of  atmosphere  or  dissolved 
In  cordial  personal  relations  between  states- 
men. They  Involve  strong  convictions  and 
contrary  philosophies,  necessities  of  national 
security,  and  the  deep-seated  differences  of 
perspectives  formed  by  geography  and  history. 

The  United  States,  like  any  other  nation, 
has  Interests  of  its  own,  and  will  defend 
those  Interests.  But  any  nation  today  must 
deflne  Its  Interests  with  special  concern  for 
the  interests  of  others.  If  some  nations  deflne 
their  security  In  a  manner  that  means  in- 
security for  other  nations,  then  peace  Is 
threatened  and  the  security  of  all  is  dimin- 
ished. This  obligation  is  particularly  great 
for  the  nuclear  superpowers  on  whose  deci- 
sions the  survival  of  mankind  may  well 
dei>end. 

The  United  States  Is  confident  that  ten- 
sions can  be  eased  and  the  danger  of  war 
reduced  by  patient  and  precise  efforts  to 
reconcile  conflicting  Interests  on  concrete  is- 
sues. Coexistence  demands  more  than  a  spirit 
of  good  will.  It  requires  the  definition  of  posi- 
tive goals  which  can  be  sought  and  achieved 
cooperatively.  It  requires  real  progress  toward 
resolution  of  speclflc  differences.  This  Is  our 
objective. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  said  on  December 
6: 

"We  will  continue  to  probe  every  available 
opening  that  offers  a  prospect  for  better  East- 
West  relations,  for  the  resolution  of  prob- 
lems large  or  small,  for  greater  security  for 
all.  In  this  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  play  an  active  role  In  concert  with  our 
allies." 

This  is  the  spirit  In  which  the  United 
States  ratified  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
and  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  control  of  the  military  xise  of  the 
seabeds.  on  the  framework  of  a  settlement  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  on  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic arms.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  we  and 
our  Atlantic  allies  have  offered  to  negotiate 
on  concrete  Issues  affecting  the  security  and 
future  of  Europe,  and  on  which  the  United 
States  took  steps  last  year  to  Improve  our 
relations  vrltb  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
This  is  also  the  spirit  In  which  we  have  re- 
sumed formal  talks  In  Warsaw  with  Com- 
munist China.  No  nation  need  be  our  per- 
manent enemy. 

America's  purpose 

These  policies  were  conceived  as  a  result 
of  change,  and  we  know  they  will  be  tested 
by  the  change  that  lies  ahead.  The  world 
of  1970  was  not  predicted  a  decade  ago,  and 
we  can  be  certain  that  the  world  of  1980 
will  render  many  current  views  obsolete. 

The  source  of  America's  historic  great- 
ness has  been  our  ability  to  see  what  had 
to  be  done,  and  then  to  do  It.  I  believe 
America  now  has  the  chance  to  move  the 
world  closer  to  a  durable  peace.  And  I  know 
that  Americans  working  with  each  other  and 
with  other  nations  can  make  our  vision 
real. 

PART   i:    THE   NATIONAL    SECtTBrTT    COtTNClL 
ST  STEM 

If  we  were  to  establish  a  new  foreign  policy 
for  the  era  to  come,  we  had  to  begin  with 
a  basic  restructuring  of  the  process  by  which 
policy  Is  made. 

Our  fresh  ptirposes  demanded  new  meth- 
ods of  planning  and  a  more  rigorous  and 
systematic  process  of  policymaking.  We  re- 
quired a  system  which  would  summon  and 
gather  the  best  Ideas,  the  best  analyses  and 
the  best  Information  available  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  nation. 

Efficient  procedure  does  not  insure  wis- 
dom In  the  substance  of  poUcy.  But  given 
the  complexity  of  contemporary  choices,  ade- 
quate procedures  are  an  indispensable  com- 
ponent of  the  act  of  judgment.  I  have  long 
believed  that  the  most  pressing  Issues  are 
not  necessarily  the  most  fundamental  ones; 
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we  luiow  that  an  eflecUve  American  policy 
requires  clarity  of  purpose  for  the  future  as 
well  as  a  procedure  for  dealing  with  the 
present.  We  do  not  want  to  exhaust  our- 
selves managing  crises;  our  basic  goal  Is  to 
shape  the  future 

At  the  outset,  therefore.  I  directed  that 
the  National   Security   Council   b«   reestab- 
lished as  the  principal  forum  for  Presiden- 
tial  consideration    of    foreign   policy    Issues. 
The  revitalized  Council — composed  by  stat- 
ute of  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretaries   of   State    and    Defense,   and    the 
Director    of    the    Office    of    Emergency    Pre- 
paredness— and   its  new  system  of  support- 
ing groups  are  designed   to   respond   to   the 
requirements   of    leadership   in    the    1970s: 
— Our  policy  must  be  creative:  foreign  pol- 
icy must   mean  more  than  reacting  to 
emergencies:  we  must  fashion  a  new  and 
positive  vision  of  a  peaceful  world,  and 
design  new  policies  to  achieve  It. 
— Our   policymaking   must   be  iystematic: 
our   actions   must   be   the   producu   of 
thorough    analysis,    forward    planning, 
and  deliberate  decision.  We  must  master 
problems  before  they  master  ua. 
— We    must    know    the    facts:    intelligent 
discussions    In    the    National    Security 
Council  and  wise  decisions  require  the 
most  reliable  information  available.  Dis- 
putes   In    the    government    have    been 
caused     too    often     by     an     Incomplete 
awareness  or  understanding  of  the  facts. 
— We  must  know  the  alternatites:  we  must 
know    what    our    real    options    are    and 
not  simply  what  compromise  has  found 
bureaucratic  acceptance.  Every  view  and 
every  alternative  must  have  a  fair  hear- 
ing.   Presldentlai    leadership   Is   not   the 
same    as     ratifying    bureaucratic    con- 
sensus. 
— We   must   be   prepared   if   crisea   occur: 
we  must  anticipate  crises  where  possi- 
ble.  If   they   cannot    be   prevented,   we 
must   plan   for  dealing   with   them.   All 
the  elements  of  emergency  action,  po- 
litical as  well  as  military,  must  t>e  re- 
lated to  each  other. 
— rtnally.  we  must  have  effective  imjtlt- 
mentation:  It  does  little  good  to  plan  In- 
telligently and  Imaginatively  If  our  de- 
cisions are  not  well  carried  out. 
Creativity:  Above  all.  a  foreign  policy  for 
the  1970's  demands  Imaginative  thought.  In 
a   world    of   onrushlng   change,    we   can    no 
longer   rest   content   with   familiar   Ideas   or 
assume  that  the  future  will  be  a  projection 
of  the  present.  If  we  are  to  meet  both  the 
peril  and  the  opportunity  of  change,  we  re- 
quire a  clear  and  positive  vision  of  the  world 
we  seek — and   of  America's  contribution  to 
bringing  it  about. 

As  modem  bureaucracy  has  grown,  the 
understanding  of  change  and  the  formula- 
tion of  new  purposes  have  become  more  dif- 
ficult. Like  men.  governments  find  old  ways 
hard  to  change  and  new  paths  difficult  to 
discover. 

The  mandate  I  have  given  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  system,  and  the  over- 
riding objective  of  every  policy  review  im- 
dertaken.  is  to  clarify  our  view  of  where  we 
want  to  be  In  the  next  three  to  five  years. 
Only  then  can  we  ask.  and  answer,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  proceed. 

In  central  are*s  of  policy,  we  have  ar- 
ranged our  procedure  of  policymaking  ao 
as  to  address  the  broader  questions  of  lone- 
term  objectives  first:  we  define  our  pur- 
poses, and  then  address  the  specific  opera- 
tional Issues.  In  this  manner,  for  example, 
the  NSC  fint  addressed  the  basic  questions 
of  the  rationale  and  doctrine  of  our  strategic 
posture,  and  then  considered — In  the  light 
of  new  criteria  of  strategic  sufficiency — our 
■pedflc  weapons  programs  and  our  specific 
policy  for  the  negotiations  on  strategic  arms 
limitation  We  determined  that  our  relation- 
ship with  Japan  for  the  1970'a  and  beyond 


had  to  be  founded  on  our  mutual  and  in- 
creasingly collaborative  concern  for  peace 
and  security  in  the  Par  East;  we  then  ad- 
dressed the  Issue  of  Okinawa's  status  in  the 
light  of  this  fundamental  objective. 

Syitematic  Planning:  American  foreign 
policy  must  not  be  merely  the  result  of  a 
series  of  piecemeal  tactical  decisions  forced 
by  the  pressures  of  events.  If  our  policy  is  to 
embody  a  coherent  vision  of  the  world  and 
a  rational  conception  of  America's  interests, 
our  specific  actions  must  be  the  products 
of  rational  and  deliberate  choice.  We  need 
a  system  which  forces  consideration  of  prob- 
lems before  they  become  emergencies,  which 
enables  us  to  make  our  basic  determinations 
of  purpose  t>efore  being  pressed  by  evenu, 
and  to  mesh  policies. 

The  National  Security  Council  Itself  met 
37  times  In  1969.  and  considered  over  a  score 
of  different  major  problems  of  national  se- 
curity. Each  Council  meeting  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  an  interagency  process  of  sys- 
tematic  and  comprehensive  review. 

This  Is  how  the  process  works:  I  assign  an 
Issue     to     an     Interdepartmental     Group— 
chaired  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State — 
for  intensive  study,  asking   it  to  formulate 
the  policy  choices  and  to  analyze  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  different  courses  of  action. 
This  group's  report  Is  examined  by  an  Inter- 
agency   Review   Group   of   senior   officials — 
chaired  by  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs — to  Insure  that  the 
Issues,  options,  and  views  are  presented  fully 
and  fairly.  The  paper  Is  then  presented  to 
me  and  the  full  National  Security  Council. 
Some  topics  requiring  specialized  knowl- 
edge are  handled  through  different  channels 
before  reaching  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. But  the  purpose  is  the  same — systematic 
review  and  analysis,  bringing  together  all  the 
agencies  concerned : 
— The  major  Issues  of  defense  policy  are 
treated    in    systematic    and    Integrated 
fashion  by  the  NSC  Defense  Program  Re- 
view Committee.  This  group  reviews  at 
the  Under  Secretary  level  the  major  de- 
fense policy  and  program  Issues  which 
have  strategic,  political,  diplomatic,  and 
economic    implications    in    relation    to 
overall  national  priorities. 
— Through  other  NSC  Interagency  groupts. 
the  United  States  Government  has  un- 
dertaken Its  first  substantial  effort  to  re- 
view   all    its    resource    programs    within 
certain  countries  on   a  systematic  and 
Integrated  basis.  Inrtead  of  haphazardly 
and  piecemeal. 
Determination  of  the  Facts:  Intelligent  dis- 
cussions and  decisions  at  the  highest  level 
demand  the  fullest  possible  Information  Too 
often  In  the  past,  the  process  of  policymak- 
ing has  been  Impaired  or  distorted  by  In- 
complete Information,  and  by  disputes  in  the 
government  which  resulted  from  the  lack  of 
a  common  appreciation  of  the  facts.  It  U  an 
essential  function  of  the  NSC  system,  there- 
fore,  to  bring  together  all   the  agencies  of 
the  government  concerned  with  foreign  af- 
fairs to  elicit,  assess,  and  present  to  me  and 
the    Council    all    the    pertinent    knowledge 
available. 

Normally   NSC   Interdepartmental   Groups 
are  assigned  this  task.  But  other  interagency 
groups  perform  this  function  for  certain  spe- 
cial topics.  For  example: 
— The    Verification    Panel    was    formed    to 
gather  the  essential  facts  relating  to  a 
number  of  Important  issues  of  strategic 
arms  limitation,  such  as  Soviet  strategic 
capabilities,  and  our  potential  mean*  of 
verifying  compliance  with   various  pos- 
sible   agreements.    This    Panel    was    de- 
signed not  to  Induce  agreement  on  policy 
views,  but  to  establish  as  firmly  as  pos- 
sible the  data  on   which  to  base  policy 
discussions    It  helped   to  resolve  many 
major    policy    differences    which    might 
otherwise  have  been  Intractable    As  the 
section  on  Arms  Control  la  thla  report 


explains   In  detail,   the  Panel   played   a 
central  part  In  making  our  preparation 
for  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  the  most  thorough 
in  which  the  U.S.  Government  has  ever 
engaged. 
— The    Vietnam    Special    Studies    Group 
(VSSO)     gathers    and    presents    to    the 
highest  levels  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment the  fullest  and  most  up-to-date 
information   on    trends   and   conditions 
In    the    countryside    in    Vietnam.    This 
group  Is  of  key  assistance  In  our  major 
and  sustained  effort  to  understand  the 
factors  which  will  determine  the  course 
of  Vletnamlzatlon. 
Full  Range  of  Options:  I  do  not  believe 
that  Presidential  leadership  consists  merely 
In  ratifying  a  consensus  reached  among  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  President  bears 
the  Constitutional  responsibility  of  making 
the  Judgments  and  decisions  that  form  our 
policy. 

The  new  NSC  system  Is  designed  to  make 
certain  that  clear  policy  choices  reach  the 
top.  so  that  the  various  positions  can  be 
fully  debated  In  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 
Differences  of  view  are  Identified  and  de- 
fended, rather  than  muted  or  burled.  I  re- 
fuse to  t>e  confronted  with  a  bureaucratic 
consensus  that  leaves  me  no  options  but 
acceptance  or  rejection,  and  that  gives  me  no 
way  of  knowing  that  alternatives  exist. 

The  NSC  system  also  Insures  that  all 
agencies  and  departments  receive  a  fair 
hearing  before  I  make  my  decisions.  All  De- 
partments concerned  with  a  problem  partic- 
ipate on  the  groups  that  draft  and  review 
the  policy  papers.  They  know  that  their  po- 
sitions and  arguments  will  reach  the  Council 
without  dilution,  along  with  the  other  al- 
ternatives. Council  meetings  are  not  rubber- 
stamp  sessions.  And  as  my  decisions  are 
reached  they  are  circulated  in  writing,  so 
that  all  departments  concerned  are  fully 
Informed  of  our  policy,  and  so  that  imple- 
mentation can  be  monitored. 

Crisis  Planning:  Some  events  In  the  world 
over  which  we  have  little  control  may  pro- 
duce crises  that  we  cannot  prevent,  even 
though  our  systematized  study  forewarns 
us  of  their  possibility.  But  we  can  be  the 
masters  of  events  when  crises  occur,  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  able  to  prepare  ourselves 
In  advance. 

For  this  purpose,  we  created  within  the  NSC 
system  a  special  senior  panel  known  as  the 
Washington  Special  Actions  Group  (WSAOi. 
This  group  drafts  contingency  plans  for 
possible  crises.  Integrating  the  political  and 
military  requirements  of  crisis  action  The 
action  responsibilities  of  the  departments  of 
the  Government  are  planned  in  detail,  and 
specific  responsibilities  assigned  in  an  agreed 
time  sequence  in  advance.  While  no  one  can 
anticipate  exactly  the  timing  and  course  of  a 
possible  crisis,  the  WSAG's  planning  helps 
insure  that  we  have  asked  the  right  ques- 
tions In  advance,  and  thought  through  the 
Implications  of  various  responses. 

Policy  Implementation:  The  variety  and 
complexity  of  foreign  policy  Issues  In  to- 
day's world  places  an  enormous  premium  on 
the  effective  Implementation  of  policy.  Just 
as  our  policies  are  shaped  and  our  programs 
formed  through  a  constant  process  of  inter- 
agency discussion  and  debate  within  the  NSC 
framework,  so  the  implementation  of  our 
major  policies  needs  review  and  coordination 
on  a  continuing  basis  Tills  is  done  by  an 
Interdepartmental  committee  at  the  Under 
Secretary  level  chaired  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  SUte. 

Conclusions 
There  Is  no  textbook  prescription  for  or- 
ganizing the  machinery  of  policymaking,  and 
no  procedural  formula  for  making  wise  de- 
cisions. The  policies  of  this  Administration 
will  be  Judged  on  their  results,  not  on  how 
methodically  they  were  made. 
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The  NSC  system  Is  meant  to  help  us  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  issues,  clarify  our 
t>aslc  purposes,  examine  all  alternatives,  and 
plan  Intelligent  actions.  It  is  meant  to  pro- 
mote the  thoroughness  and  deliberation 
which  are  essential  for  an  effective  American 
foreign  policy.  It  gives  us  the  means  to  bring 
to  bear  the  best  foresight  and  insight  of 
which  the  nation  Is  capable. 

PA«T  II :   PARTNEKSHlP  AND  THE  MIXON  DOCTBINE 

Europe 
Address  by  the  President  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Council.  April  10,  1969:  "I  believe  we 
must  build  an  alliance  strong  enough  to  deter 
those  who  would  threaten  war;  close  euough 
to  provide  for  continuous  and  far-reaching 
consultation;  trusting  enough  to  accept  a  di- 
versity of  views;  realistic  enough  to  deal  with 
the  world  as  It  Is;  flexible  enough  to  explore 
new  channels  of  constructive  cooperation." 

The  peace  of  Europe  is  crucial  to  the  peace 
of  the  wrorld.  This  truth,  a  lesson  learned  at  a 
terrible  cost  twice  In  the  Twentieth  Century, 
Is  a  central  principle  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  Europe 
must  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  structure  of  a 
durable  peace. 

Since  1945,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America  have  built  together  an 
alliance  and  a  mutual  respect  worthy  of  the 
values  and  heritage  we  share.  Our  partner- 
ship is  founded  not  merely  on  a  common  per- 
ception of  common  dangers  but  on  a  shared 
vision  of  a  better  world. 

It  was  essential,  therefore,  that  my  flrst 
trip  abroad  as  President  should  be  to  the 
capitals  of  our  Western  European  allies.  It 
was  time  to  reaffirm  the  Importance  of  those 
ties,  and  to  strengthen  the  collaboration  with 
which  we  shall  develop,  together,  new  policies 
for  the  new  Issues  of  the  1970's. 

We  must  adapt  to  the  conditions  created  by 
the  past  successes  of  our  alliance.  European 
politics  are  more  fluid,  and  the  Issues  facing 
the  alliance  are  more  subtle  and  profound, 
than  ever  in  the  past  20  years.  These  issues 
challenge  our  mastery  of  each  of  the  three 
elements  of  a  durable  peace : 

— Genuine  partnership  must  increasingly 
characterize  our  alliance.  For  If  we  can- 
not maintain  and  develop  further  such 
a  relationship  with  our  North  Atlantic 
allies,  the  prospects  for  achieving  It  with 
our  other  friends  and  allies  around  the 
world  are  slim  Indeed.  But  the  evolu- 
tion— past  and  future— of  Europe  and 
of  European-American  relations  pre- 
sents new  Issues.  We  must  change  the 
pattern  of  American  predominance,  ap- 
propriate to  the  postwar  era,  to  match 
the  new  circumstances  of  today.  We  must 
extend  our  Joint  endeavor  Into  another 
dimension  of  common  challenges — bring- 
ing Twentieth  Century  man  and  his  en- 
vironment to  terms  with  one  another  in 
modem  industrial  societies. 
— Jointly  with  our  allies  we  must  maintain 
the  strength  required  to  defend  our  com- 
mon Interests  against  external  dangers, 
so  long  as  those  dangers  exist.  We  have 
learned  to  Integrate  our  forces;  we  now 
need  better  means  of  harmonizing  cur 
policies.  We  need  a  rational  alliance  de- 
fense posture  for  the  longer  term.  This 
requires  a  common  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  dangers  today  and  tomor- 
row, and  on  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
strategy  and  forces.  We  must  fashion 
common  pwllcles  for  the  pursuit  of  se- 
curity through  arms  control,  as  well  as 
through  military  strength. 
— Together  with  our  allies,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  negotiate.  The  problems  and 
dangers  of  the  division  ot  Europe  persist. 
Our  association  with  our  friends  and 
allies  in  Europe  is  the  starting  point  from 
which  we  seek  to  resolve  those  problems 
and  cope  with  those  dangers  Our  effOTts 
to  pursue  genuine  relaxation  of  tensions 
between  East  and  West  will  be  a  test  of 
the  new  tran^-Atlantlc  partnership. 


A  New  and  Mature  Partnership 

I  went  to  Western  Etirope  In  February 
1969  to  reaffirm  America's  commitment  to 
partnership  with  Europe. 

A  reaffirmation  was  sorely  needed.  We  had 
to  re-establish  the  principle  and  practice  of 
consultation.  For  too  long  in  the  past,  the 
United  States  had  led  without  listening, 
talked  to  our  allies  instead  of  ivith  them, 
and  Informed  them  of  new  departures  in- 
stead of  deciding  with  them.  Inspired  by  the 
success  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  we  had  taken 
such  pride  In  our  leadership  of  the  alliance 
that  we  forgot  how  much  even  the  origin 
and  success  of  the  Marshall  Plan  grew  from 
European  ideas  and  European  efforts  as  well 
as  our  own. 

After  20  years,  the  economic  prostration, 
military  weakness,  and  political  Instability 
in  postwar  Europe  that  had  required  a  pre- 
dominant American  effort  were  things  of  the 
past.  Our  common  success  in  rebuilding 
Western  Europe  had  restored  our  allies  to 
their  proper  strength  and  status.  It  was  time 
that  our  own  leadership.  In  Its  substance 
and  its  manner,  took  account  of  this  fact. 
As  I  stated  to  the  NATO  Council  In  Brus- 
sels on  my  trip  In  February  1969: 

"The  nations  of  NATO  are  rich  in  physical 
resources — but  they  are  even  richer  in  their 
accumulated  wisdom  and  their  experience  of 
the  world  today.  In  fashioning  America's 
polidee.  we  need  the  benefit  of  that  wisdom 
and  that  experience." 

But  the  issue  we  face  is  not  simply  im- 
proved communication.  It  is  the  fundamental 
question  of  what  shall  be  the  content  and 
purpose  of  the  European-American  relation- 
ship in  the  I970's.  In  today's  world,  what 
kind  of  an  alliance  shall  we  strive  to  build? 

Last  AprU,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  com- 
pleted its  second  decade  and  began  its  third. 
I  stated  on  that  occasion : 

"When  NATO  was  founded,  the  mere  fact 
of  cooperation  among  the  Western  nations 
was  of  tremendous  significance,  both  sym- 
bolically and  substantively.  Now  the  sym- 
bol Is  not  enough;  we  need  substance.  The 
alliance  today  will  be  Judged  by  the  con- 
tent of  Its  cooperation,  not  merely  by  Its 
form." 

The  durability  of  the  alUance  Itself  Is  a 
triumph,  but  also  a  challenge:  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  Imagine  that  a  structure 
and  relationship  developed  In  the  late  1940's 
can  remain  the  same  In  content  and  purpose 
in  the  1970's. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  relationship  are 
not  In  question.  The  original  alms  of  the 
Western  AlUance  are  still  our  basic  pur- 
poses: the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
against  common  challenges,  and  ultimately 
the  creation  of  a  viable  and  secure  European 
order. 

But  what  pattern  of  relations  will  serve 
.these  objectives  best  today?  There  Is  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  prefer  the  status  quo  and 
to  support  established  forms  and  relation- 
ships that  have  served  well  in  the  past.  But 
we  can  see  in  1970  that  there  Is  no  "statu-' 
quo" — the  only  constant  Is  the  Inevitability 
of  change.  Evolution  within  Western  Europe 
has  changed  the  region's  position  In  th-^ 
world,  and  therefore  Its  role  In  the  Western 
Alliance. 

Since  1945.  West  Germany  achieved  a 
position  of  mutual  respect  and  partnership 
with  Its  Western  neighbors.  From  this  recon- 
ciliation a  larger  European  entity  has  de- 
veloped, with  prospects  of  further  growth. 
Americans  have  welcomed  this  transforma- 
tion and  see  It  as  a  vindication  of  the  his- 
toric choices  made  twenty  years  ago.  We 
contributed,  not  only  by  insuring  the  physi- 
cal safety  of  Western  Europe  from  outside 
attack  or  pressure,  and  In  the  early  years  by 
provldln?  economic  support,  but  also  by 
giving  a  powerful  Impetus  to  the  building  of 
E^iropean  Institutions. 

But  today.  European  vitality  Is  more  self- 


sustaining.  The  preponderant  American  In- 
fluence that  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
postwar  conditions  would  be  self-defeating 
today.  For  nations  which  did  not  share  In 
the  responsibility  to  make  the  vital  decisions 
for  their  own  defense  and  diplomacy  could 
retain  neither  their  self-respect  nor  their 
self-assurance. 

A  more  balanced  association  and  a  more 
genuine  partnership  are  in  America's  in- 
terest. As  this  process  advances,  the  balance 
of  burdens  and  responsibilities  must 
gradually  be  adjusted,  to  reflect  the 
economic  and  political  realities  of  European 
progress.  Our  allies  will  deserve  a  voice  In 
the  alliance  and  its  decisions  commensurate 
with  their  growing  power  and  contributions. 
As  we  move  from  dominance  to  partner- 
ship, there  is  the  possibility  that  some  will 
see  this  as  a  step  towards  disengagement. 
But  In  the  third  decade  of  our  commitment 
to  Europe,  the  depth  of  our  relationship  is 
a  fact  of  life.  We  can  no  more  disengage 
from  Europe  than  from  Alaska. 

We  recognize  that  America's  contribution 
will  continue  to  be  unique  In  certain  areas, 
such  as  In  maintaining  a  nuclear  deterrent 
and  a  level  of  Involvement  sufficient  to 
balance  the  powerful  military  position  of 
the  USSR  In  Eastern  Europe.  But  we  have 
no  desire  to  occupy  such  a  position  In 
Europe  that  European  affairs  are  not  the 
province  of  the  sovereign  states  that  con- 
duct them. 

Intra-Eviropean  institutions  are  In  flux. 
We  favor  a  definition  by  Western  Europe  of 
a  distinct  Identity,  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
continued  vitality  and  Independence  of 
spirit.  Otir  support  for  the  strengthening 
and  broadening  of  the  European  Community 
has  not  diminished.  We  recognize  that  our 
Interests  wUl  necessarily  be  affected  by  Eu- 
rope's evolution,  and  we  may  have  to  make 
sacrifices  In  the  common  Interest.  We  con- 
sider that  the  possible  economic  price  of  a 
truly  unified  Europe  Is  outweighed  by  the 
gain  In  the  poUtical  vltaUty  of  the  West  as 
a  whole. 

The  structure  of  Western  Europe  Itself — 
the  organization  of  Ita  unity — is  funda- 
mentally the  concern  of  tlie  Europeans.  We 
cannot  unify  Europe  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  there  Is  only  one  road  to  that  goal. 
When  the  United  States  In  prevlotis  Admin- 
istrations turned  Into  an  ardent  advocate, 
it  harmed  rather  than  helped  progress. 

We  believe  that  we  can  render  support  to 
the  process  of  European  coalescence  not  only 
by  our  role  In  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  by  our  relationships  with  European  In- 
stitutions, but  also  by  our  bUateral  relations 
with  the  several  European  countries.  For 
many  years  to  come,  these  relations  will  pro- 
vide essential  trans-Atlantic  bonds;  and  we 
will  therefore  continue  to  broaden  and 
deepen  them. 

European  Defense  and  Security 

In  choosing  a  strategy  for  oiu-  general  pur- 
pose forces  for  the  1970"8,  we  decided  to 
continue  our  support  for  the  present  NATO 
strategy.  And  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  announced  at  the 
NATO  Council  meeting  In  December  that 
we  would  maintain  current  U.S.  troop  levels 
In  Europe  at  least  through  mid- 1971. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognized  that  we 
must  use  this  Ume  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  our  strategy  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe,  including  a  full  and  can- 
did exchange  of  views  with  otir  allies. 

The  need  for  this  study  U  based  on  sev- 
eral considerations: 

First,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade 
the  United  States  possessed  overwhelming 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  that  superiority  has  been  reduced 
by  the  growth  In  Soviet  strategic  forces  dur- 
ing the  1960'8.  As  I  point  out  elsewhere,  the 
prospect  for  the  1970'8  is  that  the  Soviet*  wlU 
possess  strategic  forces  approaching  and  tn 
some  categories  exceeding  our  own. 
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Thla  fundamental  change  In  the  strategic 
balance  raises  Important  questions  about 
the  relative  role  ot  strategic  niiclear  force*, 
conventional  forces,  and  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

Second,    there    are    several    vlewa    among 
Western   strategists  concerning  the  answer* 
to  several  key  questions : 
— What    Is   a   realistic    assessment   of    the 
military  threats  to  Western  Europe  that 
should  be  used  as  the  basis  for  Allied 
strategic  and  force  structure  planning? 
— For  how  long  could  NATO  sustain  a  con* 
Tvntlonal  forward  defense  against  a  de- 
termined Warsaw  Pact  attack? 
— Beyond  their  value  as  a  deterrent  to  war. 
how  should  our  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
In   Europe   be   used    to   counter  specific 
Warsaw  Pact  military  threats? 
— How  does  the  contemplated  use  of  tac- 
tical   nuclear    weapons    affect    the    size. 
equipment  and  deployment  of  Allied  con- 
ventional forces? 
Third,  even  though  the  NATO  Allies  have 
reached  agreement  on  the  strategy  of  flexible 
response,  there  are  disagreements  about  the 
burdens  that  should  be  borne  by  the  several 
partners  In  providing  the  forces  and  other 
resources  required  by  that  strategy.  Further, 
questions  have  been  raised  concerning  wheth- 
er,  for  example,  our   logistics  support,   the 
disposition  of  our  forces  In  E^lrope.  and  our 
airlift  and  seallft  capabilities  are  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  exlsung  strategy. 

These  questions  must  be  addressed  In  full 
consultation  with  our  allies.  This  Is  the  proc- 
ess we  have  followed  In  the  preparations  for 
and  conduct  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  We  are  con- 
sulting our  allies  closely  at  every  stage,  not 
on  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis  but  by  seeking 
their  advice  on  the  whole  range  of  options 
we  have  under  consideration 

In  assessing  our  common  security,  we  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  formal  agreements  which 
paper  over  dissimilar  views  on  fundamental 
Issues  or  with  language  that  Is  acceptable 
precisely  because  It  permits  widely  divergent 
interpretations.  Disagreements  must  be  faced 
openly  and  their  bases  carefully  explored. 
Because  our  security  is  Inseparable,  we  can 
afford  the  most  candid  exchange  of  views. 

In  the  paat  year,  in  the  NATO  Nuclear 
Planning  Oroup.  where  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense represents  this  government,  the  allies 
have  taken  significant  steps  to  explore  the 
principal  problems  of  defining  a  common  po- 
litical rationale  for  the  resort  to  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  completion  of  this  process 
In  close  collaboration  with  all  of  our  allies, 
including  those  possessing  national  nuclear 
capabilities,  win  be  a  major  contribution  to 
the  credible  defense  of  Europe. 

The  forging  of  a  conunon  understanding 
on  basic  security  issues  will  materially  im- 
prove our  ability  to  deal  sensibly  and  realisti- 
cally with  the  opportunities  and  pressures  for 
change  that  we  face,  including  suggestions 
in  this  country  for  substantial  reductions  of 
US  troop  levels  In  Europe  and  the  possibility 
that  balanced  force  reductions  could  become 
a  subject  of  Bast-West  discussions. 

An  Era  of  Negotiation  in  Europe 

Our  association  with  Western  Europe  Is 
fundamental  to  the  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  unnatural  division  of 
the  continent.  We  recognize  that  the  reunion 
of  Europe  will  come  about  not  from  on- 
spectacular  negotiation,  but  from  an  ex- 
tended historical  process. 

We  must  t>e  under  no  Illusion  about  tb" 
difficulties.  As  I  remarked  last  April  ad- 
dressing the  NATO  Council  In  Washington: 

"It  is  not  enough  to  Ulk  of  relaxing  ten- 
sion, unless  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
20  years  of  tension  were  not  caused  by  super- 
ficial misunderstandings.  A  change  of  mood 
U  useful  only  \t  It  reflecu  some  change  of 
mind  about  political  purpoee. 

"It  la  not  enough  to  talk  of  European  se- 


curity In  the  abstract.  We  must  know  the 
elements  of  insecurity  and  how  to  remove 
them.  Conferences  are  useful  if  they  deal 
with  concrete  issues,  which  means  they 
must,  of  course,  be  carefully  prepared." 

The  division  of  Europe  gives  rise  to  a 
number  of  interrelated  Issues — the  division 
of  Germany,  access  to  Berlin,  the  level  of 
military  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the 
barriers  to  economic  and  cultural  relations, 
and  other  Issues.  We  are  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate on  these  Issues.  In  any  suitable  forum. 

We  have  already  Joined  with  the  three 
allies  Involved— the  United  Kingdom.  France 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — In 
suggesting  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion regarding  Berlin.  Even  If  progress  on 
broader  Issues  cannot  soon  be  made,  the 
elimination  of  recurrent  crises  around  Ber- 
lin would  t>e  desirable. 

Our  German  ally  has  also  undertaken 
steps  to  seek  a  normalization  of  Its  relations 
with  its  Eastern  neighbors  Since  the  prob- 
lem of  Germany  remains  the  key  to  East- 
West  problems  in  Europe,  we  would  welcome 
such  a  normalization.  Just  as  the  postwar 
era  has  ended  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  our 
hope  that  a  more  satisfactory  and  enduring 
order  will  come  into  l>eing  in  the  center  of 
the  continent. 

Within  NATO,  meanwhile,  we  have  Joined 
with  our  allies  In  canvassing  other  issues 
that  might  offer  prospects  for  fruitful  nego- 
tiation. Including  the  possibility  of  reciprocal 
adjxistments  In  the  military  forces  on  both 
sides  of  the  present  demarcation  line  In 
Europe. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  subjects  to  negotiate. 
But  there  is  no  one  way  to  go  about  it  or 
any  preferable  forum.  Relations  between 
East  and  West  must  be  dealt  with  on  several 
levels  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  believe  that 
one  single  grand  conference  can  encompass 
all  existing  relationships. 

High  on  the  agenda  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance is  the  complex  responsibility  of  inte- 
grating our  individual  and  collective  efforts. 
Together  with  our  allies  we  shall  seek  to 
answer  these  questions:  Should  we  consider 
the  relaxation  of  tensions  in  terms  of  an 
overall  settlement  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact?  Or  Is  there  scope  for  a  series  of 
bilateral  efforts?  What  are  the  limits  of 
bilateral  efforts  and  how  can  they  be  related 
to  the  NATO  system  of  consultations?  What 
would  be  the  contribution  of  a  unified  West- 
ern Europe? 

Last  April  10.  In  my  Ulk  at  the  Twentieth 
Anniversary  Celebration  of  NATO.  I  stated 
this  problem  as  follows: 

"Up  to  now.  our  discussions  (with  NATO] 
have  mainly  had  to  do  with  tactics — ways 
and  means  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
a  treaty  drawn  a  generation  ago.  We  have  dis- 
cussed clauses  in  proposed  treaties:  in  the 
negotiations  to  come,  we  must  go  beyond 
these  to  the  processes  which  these  future 
treaties  will  set  in  motion  We  must  shake 
off  our  preoccupation  with  formal  structure 
to  bring  Into  focus  a  common  world  view." 

Without  such  a  general  understanding  on 
the  issues  and  our  respective  roles,  we  run 
a  risk  of  failure*  and  fnistrations  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  intentions  of  the 
principals,  but  which  could  result  from  start- 
ing a  sequence  of  events  that  gets  out  of 
control. 

In  the  last  analysis,  progress  does  not  de- 
pend on  us  and  our  allies  alone.  The  pros- 
pects for  durable  agreement  also  Involve  the 
attitudes,  interests,  and  policies  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  their  allies  In  Eastern  Europe. 
Ultimately,  a  workable  system  of  security 
embracing  all  of  Europe  will  require  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
normalize  its  own  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe — to  recover  from  its  anachronistic 
fear  of  Germany,  and  to  recognize  that  its 
own  security  and  the  stability  of  Central 
Europe  can  best  be  served  by  a  structure  of 


recoadllatlon.  Only  then  will  an  ««  of 
negotiation  In  Europe  culminate  in  an  era  of 
peace. 

A  New  Dimension 

The  common  concerns  and  purposes  of 
the  Western  allies  reach  beyond  the  mili- 
tary and  political  dimensions  of  traditional 
alliances. 

Article  a  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  an- 
ticipated these  further  dimensions  of  part- 
nership by  pledging  the  allies  to  "strength- 
ening their  free  Institutions.  .  .  .  promot- 
ing conditions  of  stability  and  well-being." 
and  "encourag|lng|  economic  collabora- 
tion." These  are  not  goals  limited  to  the 
Treaty  area.  They  go  beyond  partnership 
among  allies,  military  security,  and  negotia- 
tions with  adversaries.  As  I  said  last  April, 
on  NATO's  twentieth  anniversary,  the  re- 
lationship of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
"also  needs  a  social  dimension  to  deal  with 
our  concern  for  the  quality  of  life  In  this 
last  third  of  the  Twentieth  Century." 

At  America's  Initiative,  the  alliance  created 
In  1969  a  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of 
Modem  Society — to  pool  our  skills,  our  in- 
tellects, and  our  Inventiveness  In  finding 
new  ways  to  use  technology  to  enhance  our 
environments,  and  not  to  destroy  them.  For 
as  I  said  last  April : 

"The  Western  nations  share  common 
ideals  and  a  common  heritage.  We  are  all 
advanced  societies,  sharing  the  benefits  and 
the  gathering  torments  of  a  rapidly  ad- 
vanced Industrial  technology.  The  Industrial 
nations  share  no  challenge  more  urgent  than 
that  of  bringing  20th  century  man  and  his 
environment  to  terms  with  one  another — 
of  making  the  world  fit  for  man  and  helping 
man  to  learn  how  to  remain  in  harmony 
with  the  rapidly  changing  world  " 

If  this  view  was  not  at  first  uniformly  held 
among  the  Allied  nations,  it  emerged  with 
incre.ising  strength  as  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered— evidence  both  of  the  validity  of  the 
proposition,  and  of  the  lessons  learned  and 
skills  acquired  In  the  course  of  two  decades 
of  intensive  and  detailed  consultation  and 
cooperation. 

Environmental  problems  are  secondary  ef- 
fects of  technological  change;  International 
environmental  cooperation  is  therefore  an 
essential  requirement  of  our  age.  This  has 
now  begun  in  the  Committee  on  the  Chal- 
lenges of  Modern  Society.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  procedure  whereby  individual  na- 
tions offer  to  "pilot"  studies  In  a  specific  area 
and  are  responsible  for  making  recommenda- 
tions for  action.  Eight  projects  have  been 
agreed  upon.  These  are  road  safety,  disaster 
relief,  air  pollution,  sea  pollution.  Inland 
water  pollution,  scientific  knowledge  and 
governmental  decision-making,  group  and 
individual  motivation,  and  regional  plan- 
ning The  United  SUtes  is  pilot  nation  for 
the  first  three  of  these. 

A  provision  of  the  charter  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society 
looks  to  expanding  the  number  of  nations 
Involved  In  these  efforts,  and  to  the  support 
of  similar  undertakings  in  other  interna- 
tional organizations  such  as  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
and  the  United  Nations,  which  Is  holding  a 
worldwide  conference  on  environmental 
problems  In  1973  We  see  this  new  dimension 
of  international  cooperation  as  an  urgent 
and  positive  area  of  work.  Cooperative  re- 
search, technological  exchange,  education. 
Institution  building,  and  international  regu- 
latory agreements  are  all  required  to  reverse 
the  trend  toward  pollution  of  our  planet's 
environment  within  this  critical  decade. 

Agenda   for  the  Future 
The   agenda   for   the   future   of  American 
relations  with  Europe  is  Implicit  In  the  state- 
ment of  the  Issues  we  face  together: 
— The  evolution  of  a  mature  partnership 
reflecUng  the  viuiity  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Western  European  nations; 
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— the  continuation  of  genuine  consulta- 
tion with  our  allies  on  the  nature  of  the 
threats  to  alliance  security,  on  mainte- 
nance of  a  conunon  and  credible  strat- 
egy, and  on  an  appropriate  and  sustain- 
able level  of  forces; 
— the  continuation  of  genuine  consulta- 
tions with  our  allies  on  the  mutual  in- 
terests affected  by  the  UB.-Sovlet  talks 
on  strategic  arms  limitation; 
— the  development  of  a  European-Ameri- 
can understanding  on  our  conunon  pur- 
poses and  respective  roles  in  seeking  a 
peaceful    and    stable    order    in    all    of 
Europe: 
— the  expansion  of  allied  and  worldwide 
cooperation  in  facing  the  common  so- 
cial and   hunum  challenges  of  modern 
societies. 
In  1969.  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
discussed  most  of  these  Issues — some  In  the 
context  of  new  proposals,  but  most  of  them 
In  the  form  of  new  questions.  These  questions 
will  not  be  answered  in  a  year.  As  I  said  last 
February  in  Brussels,  "They  deal  wlUi  the 
vast  sweep  of  history,  they  need  the  most 
thorough    deliberations."   The   deliberations 
will  continue:  we  have  the  chance  today  to 
build  a  tomorrow  worthy  of  our  common 
heritage. 

Western  Hemiaphere 

The  President's  remarks  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Press  As- 
sociation. Washington,  October  31,  1969: 
"Understandably,  perhaps,  a  feeling  has 
arisen  In  many  Latin  American  quarters 
that  the  United  States  'no  longer  cares.' 

"My  answer  to  that  is  simple. 

"We  do  care.  I  care.  I  have  visited  most  of 
your  countries.  I  have  met  most  of  your 
leaders.  I  have  Ulked  with  your  people.  I 
have  seen  your  great  needs,  as  well  as  your 
great  achievements. 

"And  I  know  this,  in  my  heart  as  well  as 
in  my  mind:  if  peace  and  freedom  are  to 
endure  In  the  world,  there  Is  no  task  more 
urgent  than  lifting  up  the  hungry  and  the 
helpless,  and  putting  flesh  on  the  dreams  of 
thoee  who  yearn  for  a  better  life." 

The  Setting 

This  concern  which  I  expressed  last  year 
Is  central  to  otir  policies  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Our  relationship  with  otir  sister 
republics  has  special  relevance  for  this  Ad- 
ministration's general  approach  to  foreign 
relations.  We  must  be  able  to  forge  a  con- 
structive relationship  with  nations  histori- 
cally linked  to  us  If  we  are  to  do  so  with 
nations  more  removed. 

A  new  spirit  and  a  new  approach  were 
needed  to  pursue  this  objective  in  the  Amer- 
icas. It  meant  recalling  our  special  relation- 
ship but  changing  our  attitude  to  accom- 
modate the  forces  of  change.  And  It  meant 
translating  our  new  attitude  Into  an  action 
program  for  progress  that  offers  cooperative 
action  rather  than  paternal  promises  and 
panaceas. 

Throughout  our  history  we  have  accorded 
the  other  American  nations  a  special  place 
In  our  foreign  policy.  This  unique  relation- 
ship la  rooted  In  geography,  in  a  common 
Western  heritage  and  in  a  shared  historical 
experience  of  Independence  bom  through 
revolution. 

This  relationship  has  evolved  over  time. 
Our  long  and  close  political  and  economic 
association,  and  our  articulation  of  the  con- 
cept of  hemispheric  community,  have  been 
self-fulfilling:  It  is  now  a  political  and 
psychological  fact  that  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  have  a 
special  meaning  for  us  both.  We  share  a 
concept  of  hemispheric  community,  as  well  as 
a  web  of  treaties,  commitments  and  organiza- 
tions that  deserves  the  name  of  an  Inter- 
American  System. 

But  the  character  of  that  relationship  has 
not  been  Immune  to  the  upheavals  and 
transformations  of  past  decades.  Indeed,  the 


continuing  challenge  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere's history  has  been  how  to  redefine 
and  readjust  this  special  relationship  to  meet 
changed  circumstances,  new  settings,  dif- 
ferent problems. 

That  challenge  Is  all  the  man  compelling 
today. 

Forces  of  Change 
The  powerftil  tides  of  change  that  have 
transformed  the  world  since  the  Second 
World  War  have  alao  swept  through  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  particularly  in  the  1960's. 
Iliey  have  altered  the  nature  of  our  relation- 
ship, and  the  expectations  and  obligations 
that  fiow  from  it. 

When  this  Administration  took  office.  It 
was  evident  that  United  States  policies  and 
programs  had  not  k^t  pace  with  these  ftm- 
damental  changes.  The  state  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  of  our  relationship  was  satisfy- 
ing neither  to  North  nor  South  Americans : 
— Our  power  overshadowed  the  formal  re- 
lationship of  equality  and  even  our  re- 
strained   use    of    this    power    was    not 
wholly  reassuring.  As  a  result,  tension 
between  us  grew. 
— Too  many  of  our  development  programs 
were  made  for  our  neighbors  Instead  of 
toith  them.  This  directive  and  tutorial 
style  clashed  with  the  growing  self-as- 
sertlveness  and  nationalism  of  the  other 
Western  Hemisphere  nations. 
— ^Development  problems  had  become  more 
Intense  and  complex;  exploding  popula- 
tion growth  and  accelerating  urbaniza- 
tion added  to  social  stress;  frustrations 
were  rising  as  expectations  outstripped 
accomplishments. 
— ^Political     and    social    Instability    were 
therefore  on  the  rise.  Political  radicalism 
Increased,  as  well  as  the  resort  to  violence 
and  the  temptation  to  turn  to  authori- 
tarian methods  to  handle  Internal  prob- 
lems. 
— Nationalism    was    taking    on    antl-U.S. 

overtones. 
— Other  Western  Hemisphere  nations  seri- 
ously questioned  whether  our  assistance, 
trade    and    Investment    policies    would 
match  the  realities  of  the  1970's. 

Toward  a  policy  /or  the  1970'a 
From  the  outset,  the  Administration  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  redefine  the  special  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  for  the  nations  of 
the  hemisphere.  We  were  determined  to  re- 
flect the  forces  of  change  In  our  approach 
and  in  our  actions. 

We  approached  this  task  in  two  phases: 
First,  We  sought  to  appraise  the  state  of  the 
hemisphere,  to  analyze  the  problems  that 
existed,  and  to  determine  fundamental  pol- 
icy objectives:  then,  we  expressed  our  con- 
clusions In  specific  policies  and  programs. 

To  get  a  fresh  perspective,  early  In  my 
Administration  I  asked  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  to  imdertake  a  fact-finding  mis- 
sion throughout  the  region.  His  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  together  with  other 
government  studies,  were  intensively  re- 
viewed by  the  NSC  during  the  sununer  and 
early  fall.  This  review  addressed  some  of  the 
basic  questions:  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue to  have  a  "special  relationship;"  If  so, 
what  its  essential  purpose  and  substance 
ought  to  be  and  how  best  to  achieve  it. 
We  concluded  that : 

— A"8peclal     relaUonahlp"     with     Uitln 
America   has   existed    historically,    and 
there  are  compelling  reasons  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  our  ties. 
— The  goal  of  such    a  relationship  tod^y 
should  be  to  create  a  community  of  in- 
dependent, self-reliant  states  linked  to> 
gether  in  a  vital  and  useful  association. 
— United  States  assistance  to  its  neighbors 
Is  an  essential  part  of  that  relationship. 
— ^The   United   States   should   contribute, 
not  dominate.  We  alone  cannot  assure 
the  responsibility  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  oth«'  nations.  Tbli 
U  a  procees  deeply  rooted  In  each  na- 


tion's   history    and   evolution.    Respon- 
sibility has  to  be  shared  for  progress  to 
be  real. 
— For  the  70's,  we  therefore  had  to  shi^w 
a    relationship    that    would    encourage 
other   nations   to   help    tliemselvee.   As 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  our  basic  role 
Is  to  persuade  and  supplement,  not  to 
prescribe.  Each  nation  must  be  true  to 
its  own  character. 
On  October  31,  I  proposed  a  new  partner- 
ship in  the  Americas  to  reflect  tttese  con- 
cepts, a  partnership  in  which  all  voices  are 
heard  and  none  Is  predominant.  I  outlined 
the  five  basic  principles  governing  this  new 
approach : 

"First,  a  firm  commitment  to  the  inter- 
American  system,  to  the  compacts  which 
bind  us  In  that  system — as  exemplified  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  by 
the  principles  so  nobly  set  forth  In  Its  char- 
ter. 

"Second,  respect  for  national  Identity  and 
national  dignity,  in  a  partnership,  in  which 
rights  and  responsibilities  are  shared  by  a 
community  of  Independent  states. 

"Third,  a  flrm  commitment  to 'continued 
United  States  assistance  for  hemispheric  de- 
velopments. 

"Fourth,  a  belief  that  the  principal  future 
pattern  of  this  assistance  must  bc£u.S.  sup- 
port for  Latin  American  initlatlvesi  and  that 
this  can  best  be  achieved  on  a  multilateral 
basis  within  the  inter-American  system. 

"Finally,  a  dedication  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  this  new  world  of  ours — to 
making  people  the  center  of  our  concerns, 
and  to  helping  meet  their  economic,  social 
and  human  needs." 

In  this  speech  we  also  began  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  action  program  for  prog- 
ress. These  are  actions  that  reflect  our  new 
approach  of  enabling  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  to  help  themselves.  And  they 
are  actions  that  can  realistically  be  Imple- 
mented. I  refused  to  proiKse  grandiose  spend- 
ing programs  that  had  no  prospect  of  Con- 
gressional approval,  or  to  make  promises  that 
could  not  be  fulfilled. 

A  less  than  realistic  approach  would  have 
blunted  our  partners'  sense  of  participation 
and  generated  false  hopes.  The  time  for  de- 
pendency and  slogans  was  over.  The  time 
for  partnership  and  action  was  at  hand. 

ACTION 

We  are  shaping  prog^rams  together  with  the. 
other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
not  devising  them  on  our  own.  And  where 
we  once  relied  on  bilateral  exchangee,  we  are 
turning  more  to  multilateral  groups. 

One  of  the  principal  cooperative  forums 
is  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council,    the    economic    and    development 
channel  of  the  Organization  for  American 
States.  Shortly  after  my  speech,  and  again 
early  this  year,  this  body  met  to  consider 
our  proposals  and  those  of  our  friends.  In 
these  continuing  meetings  and  in  other'mul- 
tllateral  exchanges  we  are  putting  forward 
our  suggestions  for  give-and-take  discussions. 
We  have  made  realistic  action  propoealB 
to  meet  specific  objectives: 
— Share  Responsibility.  To  Insure  that  the 
shaping    of   the   Western    Heml^here's 
future  reflects  the  will  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere,  I  affirmed  the 
need  for  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
way  we  manage  development  assistance. 
I  proposed  that  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere evolve  an   effective  multilateral 
mechanism  for  bilateral  assistance.  Ttie 
precise  form  this  takes  will  be  worked 
out  with  our  partners.  lA-EOOSOC  has 
directed  the  Inter-American  Committee 
for   the   Alliance   for   Progress    (CIAP) 
and  the  Inter-American  Bank  to  explore 
ways  to  Increase  their  participation  in 
development  decisions.  The   goal   is  to 
enable   the   other  Western   Hemisphere 
nations   to   assume   a   primary   role   In 
setting  priorities  within  the  hemisphere, 
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developing  realistic  programs  and  keep- 
ing their  own  performance  under  criti- 
cal review.  To  demonstrate  United  States 
Interest  In  improving  and  strengthening 
our  multilateral  Instltutlorw.  I  author- 
ized financial  support— totaling  $23  mil- 
lion In  grant  funds— to  strengthen  the 
acUvltles  of  CIAP  and  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank.  I  also  authorized  our  rep- 
resentatives to  agree  to  submit  to  CIAP, 
for  Its  review.  United  States  economic 
and  financial  programs  as  they  affect 
the  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 
Similar  reviews  are  made  of  the  other 
hemisphere  countries'  policies,  but  the 
United  States  had  not.  prior  lo  this  de- 
cision, opened  Its  policies  to  such  a 
consultation. 
-Kxvand  Trade.  To  help  other  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  to  Increase  their  ex- 
port earnings  and  thus  contribute  to 
Kklanced  development  and  economic 
Krowth.  I  have  committed  the  United 
States  to  a  program  which  would  help 
these  countries  improve  their  access  to 
the  expanding  markets  of  the  Indus- 
trialized world : 

The  U  S  will  press  for  a  liberal  system  of 
generalized  tariff  preferences  for  »"  de- 
'eloplng  countries  We  are  working 
toward  a  system  that  would  eliminate 
dlscrlmlnaUons  against  South  American 
exports  that  exist  In  other  countries. 
Tlirough  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  and  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  we  are  pressing  other  de- 
veloped nations  to  recognize  the  need 
for  a  genuinely  progressive  tariff  pref- 
erence system.'  -  ♦  »^ 
I  committed  the  US.  to  lead  an  effort  to 
reduce  non-t»rlff  barriers  to  trade  main- 
tained by  nearly  all  industrialized  coun- 
tries We  seek  to  lead  a  concerted  multi- 
lateral reduction  In  non-tariff  barriers 
on  products  of  major  interest  to  South 
America  (taking  advantage  of  the  work 
going  on  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade 

I  pledged  to  support  Increaaed  tachnl- 
c»l  and  financial  assistance  to  promote 
Latin  American  trade  expansion^ 
I  promised  to  support  the  eatabllshment 
within  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  of  reg- 
ular procedure*  for  advance  consulU- 
tlons  on  all  trade  matters,  and  we  pro- 
poaed  specific  mechanisms  for  thlf  PJ^ 
DOM.  In  ewrly  February.  IA-EC060C 
Agreed  to  establish  a  standing  special 
committee  which  wUl  meet  regularly  for 
oonsultaUon  on  mutual  economic  prob- 
lems, including  trade  and  development. 
—Ease' AID  restrictiona.  To  make  develop- 
ment aaelstance  more  helpful  and  effec- 
Uve  we  are  taking  several  actions : 
I  ordered  that  from  November  1.  all  loan 
dollars  sent  to  Latin  America  under  AID 
be  freed  to  allow  purchases  not  only  in 
the  U.S.  but  anywhere  in  Latin  America. 
This  partial  -untying  '  of  our  assistance 
lo«ns  removed  restrictions  that  had  bxir- 
dened  borrowers  and  promised  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  industrial  development 
In  Ita  region. 

We  have  removed  a  number  of  other  pro- 
cedural restrictions  on  the  use  of  AID 
funds  We  eliminated,  for  example,  the 
requirement*  under  which  recipient 
countries  were  forced  to  Import  U.S. 
goods  they  would  not  have  imported  un- 
der normal  trade  conditions — the  "addl- 
tlonallty"  provision. 

The  Peterson  Task  Force  (which  Is  study- 
ing our  overall  assistance  Programs)  U 
reviewing  other  procedural  and  admlnl- 
■trative  restrictions.  We  aim  to  stream- 
line our  lending  and  make  It  more  effec- 
tive. 
— ABture  Special  Rtpretentation.  To  reflect 
our  special  concern  for  this  region.  I  pro- 
posed establishing  the  position  of  Under 


Secretary  of  SUte  for  Western  Hemis- 
phere Affairs.  The  new  Under  Secretary 
will  be  given  authority  to  coordinate  all 
of  our  activities  In  this  region.  On  De- 
cember 30  the  Secretary  of  SUte  sub- 
mitted Implementing  legislation  to  Con- 
gress. 
— Support  Regionalism.  To  encourage  re- 
gional cooperation  we  have  offered  to 
support  economic  Integration  efforts.  We 
have  reiterated  our  offer  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market,  the  Caribbean  Free  Trade 
Area,  the  Andean  Group  and  to  an 
eventual  Latin  American  Common 
Market. 
— Ease  Debt  Burdens.  To  help  nations 
heavily  burdened  by  large  debts  and 
their  servicing  we  have  urged  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  (CIAP)  to  Join  us  In  ap- 
proaching other  creditor  nations  and 
International  lending  agencies  to  study 
these  problems.  In  February  the  lA- 
ECOSOC  authorized  CIAP  to  proceed 
along  this  line.  As  members  of  CIAP  we 
have  offered  our  full  cooperation  and  ex- 
pressed our  willingness  to  Join  In  an  ap- 
proach to  other  creditor  nations. 
— Share  Science  and  Technology.  To  help 
turn  science  to  the  service  of  the  hemi- 
sphere : 

We  will  contribute  to  the  support  and  fi- 
nancing of  Initiatives  In  these  fields.  In- 
cluding research  and  development,  re- 
gional training  centers,  and  tr«iufer  of 
technology. 

We  are  developing  a  program  for  train- 
ing and  orientation  of  Latin  American 
specialists  in  the  field  of  scientific  and 
technical  Information. 
The  OAS  win  sponsor  a  conference  next 
year  on  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  Latin  America. 
This  Is  the  beginning  of  action  for  prog- 
ress. But  It  is  only  a  beginning.  There  Is  a 
long  way  to  go. 

Agenda  for  the  Future 
During  the  1970°s  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere will  continue  to  experience  pro- 
found change  In  their  societies  and  Institu- 
tions. Aspirations  rise  while  the  Intensity 
and  complexity  of  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems Increase,  and  most  American  govern- 
ments must  straddle  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween demands  and  resources.  If  these  gov- 
ernments cannot  find  greater  resources,  their 
prospects  for  solving  their  problems  through 
rational  policies  will  fade.  The  results  will 
be  more  Instability,  more  political  radical- 
ism, more  of  the  wrong  kind  of  nationalism. 
This  Is  the  dilemma  which  the  hemisphere 
faces  In  the  1970's.  It  prompted  the  efforts 
made  by  the  hemisphere  nations  to  forge 
new  development  and  trade  policies  In  the 
series  of  meetings  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Economic  and  Social  Council  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  1969.  Against  this  backdrop  our 
friends  will  seek  our  cooperation.  Judge  the 
credibility  of  our  words,  and  measure  the 
value  of  our  actions. 

In  practical  terms,  we  shall  confront  In- 
creased pressures: 

— For  capital  resources  to  finance  devel' 
opment  and  reform.  We  shall  have  to 
find  ways  to  achieve  adequate  levels  of 
resources,  to  use  them  more  effectively 
and  to  transfer  them  through  Improved 
Institutions  and  channels.  We  believe 
we  can  meet  these  needs  through  part- 
nership, with  shared  responsibility  for 
development  decisions  and  major  ef- 
forts by  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  nations. 
— For  growing  markets  to  expand  exports. 
We  shall  have  to  face  frankly  the  con- 
tradictions we  will  find  between  our 
broader  foreign  policy  Interests  and  our 
more  particular  domestic  Interests. 
Unless  we  can  demonstrate  to  our  sister 
nations  evidence  of  our  sincerity  and  of 


our  help  In  this  area  while  recognizing 
practical  constraints,  we  cannot  achieve 
the  effective  partnership  we  seek.  A  lib- 
eral trade  policy  that  can  support  devel- 
opment is  necessary  to  sustain  a  har- 
monious hemispheric  system. 
— Against  foreign  investments.  Foreign  In- 
vestments are  the  most  exposed  targets 
of  frustration.  Irrational  politics,  mis- 
guided nationalism.  Their  potential  for 
mutual  benefits  will  only  be  realized 
through  mutual  perception  and  tact. 
The  nations  of  this  hemisphere  must 
work  out  arrangements  which  can  at- 
tract the  needed  technical  and  financial 
resources  of  foreign  investment.  For 
their  part,  investors  must  recognize  the 
national  sensitivities  and  political  needs 
of  the  1970's.  There  Is  no  more  delicate 
task  than  finding  new  modes  which  per- 
mit the  flow  of  needed  investment  capi- 
tal without  a  challenge  to  national  pride 
and  prerogative. 
There  will  be  political  and  diplomatic 
pressures  as  well.  The  Inter-Amerlcan  com- 
munity will  have  to  consider: 

— how   to  maintain   peace   In   the   face  of 
border  disputes  and  neighbors'  quarrels: 
— how  to  meet  the  problems  of  subversive 
threats  to  internal  security  and  order: 
— how    to    handle    legitimate    desires    to 
modernize  security  forces  without  start- 
ing arms  races; 
— how  to  view  Internal  political  Instabili- 
ties and  extra-legal  changes  of  govern- 
ment among  us. 
In    both    the    development    and    security 
sphere  we  shall  have  to  adapt  the  formali- 
ties of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  to  rapidly 
changing  realities.  An  amended  OAS  charter 
will  very  soon  take  effect.  We  shall  need  to 
work  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  Its  con- 
stituent organizations.  Above  all.  our  special 
partnership   must  accommodate   the  desire 
of  the  Latin  Americans   to  consult  among 
themselves  and   formulate   positions   which 
they  can  then  discuss  with  us. 

Within  the  broad  commonality  of  our  re- 
lationship, there  is  great  diversity.  In  a 
period  of  such  profound  social  and  cultural 
change,  emerging  domestic  structures  will 
differ  by  country,  reflecting  various  histori- 
cal roots,  particular  contexts,  and  national 
priorities.  We  can  anticipate  different  Inter- 
pretations of  reality,  dllTerent  conceptions 
of  self-interest  and  different  conclusions  on 
how  to  resolve  problems. 

The  United  States  must  comprehend  these 
phenomena.  We  must  recognize  national  In- 
terests may  Indeed  diverge  from  ours  rather 
than  merge.  Otir  Jodnt  task  Is  to  construct 
a  community  of  Institutions  and  Interests 
broad  and  resilient  enough  to  accommodate 
our  national  divergencies.  It  Is  In  this  con- 
text that  we  are  giving  Intensive  study  to 
Oovemor  Rockefeller's  recommendations  for 
additional  actions. 

Our  concepts  of  future  American  relations 
must  thus  be  grounded  In  differences  as  well 
as  similarities.  Our  mandate  la  to  produce 
creativity  from  diversity.  Our  challenge  la  the 
vision  I  painted  In  my  October  31  speech: 
"Today,  we  share  an  historic  opportunity. 
"As  we  look  together  down  the  closing 
decades  of  this  century,  we  see  tasks  that 
kummon  the  very  best  that  is  in  us.  But  those 
tasks  are  difficult  precisely  because  they  do 
mean  the  difference  between  despair  and  ful- 
fillment for  most  of  the  600  million  people 
who  will  live  In  Latin  America  by  the  year 
aOOO.  Those  lives  are  our  challenge.  Those 
lives  are  our  hope.  And  we  could  ask  no 
prouder  reward  than  to  have  our  efforts 
crowned  by  peace,  prosperity  and  dignity  In 
the  lives  of  those  600  million  human  beings, 
each  so  predoiu  and  each  so  unique — otir 
children  and  our  legacy." 

Alia  and  the  Pacific 
Statement  by  the  President  at  Bangkok. 
Thailand,  July  38,  1960:    "What  we  seek  for 
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Asia  Is  a  community  of  free  nations  able  to 
go  their  own  way  and  seek  their  own  destiny 
with  whatever  cooperation  we  can  provide — 
a  community  of  Independent  Asian  countries, 
each  maintaining  Its  own  traditions  and  yet 
each  developing  through  mutual  coopera- 
tion. In  such  an  arrangement,  we  stand 
ready  to  play  a  responsible  role  In  accord- 
ance with  our  commitments  and  basic  in- 
terests." 

Three  times  in  a  single  generation,  Ameri- 
cans have  been  called  upon  to  cross  the  Pa- 
cific and  fight  In  Asia.  No  region  of  the 
world  has  more  engaged  our  energies  In  the 
postwar  period.  No  continent  has  changed 
more  rapidly  or  with  greater  complexity  since 
World  War  n.  Nowhere  has  the  failure  to 
create  peace  been  more  costly  or  led  to 
greater  sacrifice. 

America's  Asian  policy  for  the  1970'8  must 
be  based  on  the  lessons  of  thU  sacrifice.  IX>es 
It  mean  that  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw from  Asian  affairs?  If  not.  does  it  mean 
that  we  are  condemned  to  a  recurring  cycle 
of  crisis  and  war  In  a  changing  setting  be- 
yond the  understanding  or  Influence  of  out- 
siders? 

Our  answers  to  there  questions  provide  the 
concepts  behind  this  Administration's  ap- 
proach to  Asia. 

First,  we  remain  involved  in  Asia.  We  are 
a  Pacific  power.  We  have  learned  that  peace 
for  us  Is  much  less  likely  If  there  Is  no  peace 
In  Asia. 

Second,  behind  the  headlines  of  strife  and 
turmoil,  the  fact  remains  that  no  region 
contains  a  greater  diversity  of  vital  and 
gifted  peoples,  and  thus  a  greater  potential 
for  cooperative  enterprises.  Constructive  na- 
tionalism and  economic  progress  since  World 
War  II  have  strengthened  the  new  nations  of 
Asia  Internally.  A  growing  Ecnse  of  Asian 
Identity  and  concrete  action  toward  Asian 
cooperation  are  creating  a  new  and  healthy 
pattern  of  International  relationships  In  the 
region.  Our  Asian  friends,  especially  Japan, 
are  In  a  position  to  shoulder  larger  responsi- 
bilities for  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  area. 
Thus,  despite  Its  troubled  past.  Asia's  future 
Is  rich  In  promise.  That  promise  has  been 
nurtured  In  part  by  America's  participation. 

Third,  while  we  will  maintain  our  Interests 
In  Asia  and  the  commitments  that  flow  from 
them,  the  changes  taking  place  In  that  re- 
gion enable  us  to  change  the  character  of  our 
Involvement.  The  responsibilities  once  borne 
by  the  United  States  at  such  great  cost  can 
now  be  shared.  America  can  be  effective  In 
helping  the  i>eople8  of  Asia  harness  the  forces 
of  change  to  peaceful  progress,  and  In  sup- 
porting them  as  they  defend  themselves  from 
those  who  would  subvert  this  process  and 
fling  Asia  again  Into  conflict. 

Our  friends  in  Asia  have  understood  and 
welcomed  our  concept  of  our  role  In  that 
continent.  Those  with  whom  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  spoke 
during  our  visits  there  agreed  that  this  was 
the  most  effective  way  In  which  we  can  work 
together  to  meet  the  military  challenges  and 
economic  opportunities  of  the  new  Asia. 

Our  new  cooperative  relationship  concerns 
primarily  two  areas  of  challenge — military 
threats,  and  the  great  task  of  development. 

3EIKNSE 

Our  Important  Interests  and  those  of  our 
friends  are  still  threatened  by  those  nations 
which  would  exploit  change  and  which  pro- 
claim hostility  to  the  United  States  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  their  policies.  We 
do  not  assume  that  these  nations  will  always 
remain  hostile,  and  will  work  toward  Un- 
proved relationship  wherever  possible.  But 
we  will  not  underestimate  any  threat  to  us 
or  our  allies,  nor  lightly  base  our  present 
policies  on  untested  assumptions  about  the 
future. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  trip  last  summer 
through  Asia,  I  described  at  Guam  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  our  cooperative  approctch 
to  the  defense  of  our  common  Interests.  In 


my  si>eech  on  November  3, 1  summarized  key 
elements  of  this  approach. 

— The  United  States  will  keep  all  Its  treaty 

commitments. 
— We  shall  provide  a  shield  If  a  nuclear 
power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation 
allied  with  us,  or  of  a  nation  whose  sur- 
vival we  consider  vital  to  our  security 
and  the  security  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 
— In   cases   Involving  other   tjrpes   of  ag- 
gression we  shall  furnish  military  and 
economic  assistance  when  requested  and 
as  appropriate.  But  we  shall  look  to  the 
nation  directly  threatened  to  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  of  providing  the 
manp>ower  for  Its  defense. 
This  approach  requires  our  commitment  to 
helping    our    partners    develop    their    own 
strength.  In  doing  so,  we  must  strike  a  care- 
ful balance  If  we  do  too  Uttle  to  help  them — 
and  erode  their  belief  in  our  commitments — 
they  may  lose  the  necessary  will  to  conduct 
their  own  self-defense  or  become  disheart- 
ened about  prospects  of  development.  Yet,  If 
we  do  too  much,  and  American  forces  do 
what  local  forces  can  and  should  be  doing, 
we  promote  dependence  rather  than  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  providing  for  a  more  responsible  role 
for  Asian  nations  In  their  own  defense,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  means  not  only  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  common  resources,  but  also  an 
American  policy  which  can  best  be  sustained 
over  the  long  run. 

ECONOMIC   KtlD   POUTICAL   PARTNXXSHIP 

The  partnership  we  seek  Involves  not  only 
defense.  Its  ultimate  goal  must  be  equally 
close  cooperation  over  a  much  broader  range 
of  concerns — economic  as  well  as  political 
and  military.  For  in  that  close  cooperation 
with  our  Asian  friends  lies  our  mutual  com- 
mitment to  peace  in  Asia  and  the  world. 

Our  goal  must  be  particularly  close  co- 
operation for  economic  development.  Here, 
too,  our  most  effective  contribution  will  be 
to  support  Asian  initiatives  in  an  Asian 
framework. 

Our  partnership  will  rest  on  the  solid  basis 
of  Asia's  own  wealth  of  human  and  material 
resources.  Acting  Jointly,  Its  peoples  offer 
each  other  a  wide  range  of  energy  and 
genius.  Their  benefits  shared,  Its  land  and 
products  can  overcome  the  unmet  needs 
which  have  often  sparked  conflict.  Already, 
the  Republics  of  Korea  and  China,  Thailand, 
Singapore  and  Malaysia  can  show  a  doubling 
of  their  gross  national  product  In  the  last 
decade.  Korea's  annual  growth  rate  of  15  per 
cent  may  be  the  highest  In  the  world;  the 
Republic  of  China,  no  longer  an  economic 
aid  recipient,  now  conducts  a  technical  as- 
sistance program  of  its  own  in  37  other 
countries. 

Thtis,  the  potential  for  cooperation  among 
Asian  countries  Is  strong,  and  progress  Is 
already  apparent.  New  multi-national  organi- 
zations are  sharing  agricultural  and  techni- 
cal skills.  When  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  ended, 
reconstruction  can  be  carried  out  In  a  region- 
al context.  And  we  look  forward  to  continued 
cooperation  with  a  regional  effort  to  harness 
the  power  of  the  Mekong  River. 

The  successful  start  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  of  which  we  are  a  member.  Illus- 
trates the  potential  of  Asian  Initiatives  and 
regionalism.  It  Is  an  Asian  Institution,  with  a 
requirement  that  the  Bank's  president,  seven 
of  Its  ten  directors,  and  60  per  cent  of  its 
capital  come  from  Asia. 

Our  hopes  for  Asia  are  thus  for  a  con- 
tinent of  strong  nations  drawing  together  for 
their  mutual  beneflt  on  their  own  terms,  and 
creating  a  new  relationship  with  the  rest  of 
the  International  community. 

Japan,  as  one  of  the  great  Industrial  na- 
tions of  the  world,  has  a  unique  and  es- 
sential role  to  play  in  the  development  of  the 
new  Asia.  Our  policy  toward  Japan  during  the 
past  year  demonstrates  our  conception  of  the 
creative  partnership  we  seek  with  all  Asian 
nations. 


Upon  entering  office,  I  faced  a  pivotal  ques- 
tion concerning  the  future  of  our  relations 
with  Japan :  the  status  of  Okinawa.  What  did 
we  consider  more  important — the  mainte- 
nance of  American  administration  of 
Okinawa  with  no  adjustments  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  operate  our  bases,  or 
the  strengthening  of  our  relationship  with 
Japan  over  the  long-term?  We  chose  the 
second  course  because  our  cooperation  with 
Japan  will  be  crucial  to  our  efforts  to  help 
other  Asian  nations  develop  In  peace.  Japan's 
partnership  with  us  will  be  a  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  In  Asia. 

In  November,  I  therefore  agreed  with  Prime 
Minister  Sato  during  his  visit  to  Washington 
that  we  would  proceed  with  arrangements 
for  the  return  of  Okinawa  In  1972,  with  our 
bases  remaining  after  its  reversion  In  the 
same  status  as  our  bases  In  Japan.  This  was 
among  the  most  Important  decisions  I  have 
taken  as  President. 

For  his  part.  Prime  Minister  Sato  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Oov- 
ernment  to  expand  and  Improve  its  aid  pro- 
grams In  Asia  in  keeping  with  the  economic 
growth  of  Japan.  He  agreed  with  me  that 
attention  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  was  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  International  peace  and  stability. 
He  stated  Japan's  intention  to  accelerate  the 
reduction  and  removal  of  Its  restrictions  on 
trade  and  capital.  He  also  stated  that  Japan 
was  exploring  what  It  could  do  to  bring 
about  stability  and  reconstruction  in  post- 
war Southeast  Asia.  The  Prime  Minister  af- 
firmed that  It  Is  In  Japan's  Interest  that  we 
carry  out  fully  our  defensive  commitments 
In  East  Asia. 

We  have  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for 
U.S.-Japanese  cooperation  in  the  1970's. 

Elsewhere,  too,  we  have  seen  developments 
encouraging  for  the  future  of  Asia.  In  In- 
donesia— which  is  virtually  half  of  South- 
east Asia — we  have  participated  In  multi- 
lateral efforts,  aimed  at  achieving  economic 
stability,  which  have  already  contributed 
much  to  the  building  of  a  prospering  and 
peaceful  nation. 

The  United  States  has  a  similar  long-run 
Interest  In  cooperation  for  progress  In  South 
Asia.  The  one-fifth  of  mankind  who  live  in 
India  and  Pakistan  can  make  the  difference 
for  the  future  of  Asia.  If  their  nation-build- 
ing surmounts  the  centrifugal  forces  that 
have  historically  divided  the  subcontinent, 
if  their  economic  growth  keeps  pace  with 
popular  demands,  and  If  they  can  avert  fur- 
ther costly  rivalry  between  themselves,  India 
and  Pakistan  can  contribute  their  vast  ener- 
gies to  the  structure  of  a  stable  peace.  But 
these  are  formidable  "Ifs."  We  stand  ready  to 
help  the  subcontinent  overcome  them.  These 
nations'  potential  contribution  to  peace  is 
too  great  for  us  to  do  otherwise. 

Like  the  rest  of  Asia,  India  and  Pakistan 
have  changed  slgnlflcantly  over  the  past 
decade.  They  have  registered  steady  economic 
progress  in  many  areas,  and  established  a 
hopeful  precedent  for  mutual  cooperation  in 
the  Indus  development  scheme.  Yet  in  the 
same  period,  each  has  felt  the  strains  of 
continuing  tension  In  their  relations  and 
their  old  bitter  dispute  flared  again  in  brief 
warfare  In  1965. 

They  have  reordered  their  international 
relationships  with  East  and  West;  each  re- 
mains staunchly  Independent. 

Over  the  next  decade  India,  Pakistan,  and 
their  friends  have  an  opportunity  to  build 
substantially  on  the  constructive  elements 
in  this  record,  and  above  all.  to  work  together 
to  avert  further  wasteful  and  dangerous  con- 
flict In  the  area. 

While  I  was  in  South  Asia,  I  stated  our 
view  of  the  method  and  purpose  of  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Asia.  These  words  were 
spoken  In  Pakistan,  but  they  express  our 
goals  as  well  for  India  and  all  of  Asia : 

"I  wish  to  communicate  my  Government's 
conviction  that  Asian  hands  must  shape  the 
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A«Un  future.  ThU  Is  true,  for  ex*mple,  wltb 
respect  to  economic  aid.  for  It  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  toud  pattern  of  s  nation's  life. 
It  must  support  the  unique  aspirations  of 
eacb  people.  Its  purpose  U  to  encourage  self- 
reUanoe,  not  dependence." 

Issues  for  tbe  future 
Tbe  fostering  of  self-reliance  la  tbe  new 
purpose  and  direction  of  American  Involve- 
ment in  Asia.  But  we  are  only  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  a  new  road.  However  clear  our  con- 
ception of  where  we  wish  to  go.  we  must  be 
under  no  lUuslon  that  any  policy  can  pro- 
vide easy  answers  to  the  hard,  specific  Issues 
which  will  confront  us  in  Asia  in  coming 
years. 

—While     we     have     established     general 
guidelines    on    American    responses    to 
Asian  conflicts.  In  practice  the  specl&c 
circumstances  of  each  case  require  care- 
ful study.  Even  with  careful  planning, 
we  will  always  have  to  consider  a  basic 
and  deUcate  choice.  If  we  limit  our  own 
Involvement  in  the  interest  of  encour- 
aging local  self-reliance,  and  the  threat 
turns   out   to  have   been   more   serious 
than  we  had  Judged,  we  will  only  have 
created    stlU    more    dangerous    choices 
On  the  other   hand.  If  we  become  un- 
wisely involved,  we  risk  stifling  the  local 
contribution   wblcli  Is   tbe   key   to  our 
long-mn  commitment  to  Asia. 
— The  success  of  our  Asian  policy  depends 
not  only  on  the  strength  of  our  part- 
nership with  our  Asian  friends,  but  also 
on  our  relations  with  Mainland  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  no  de- 
sire   to    Impose    our   own    prescriptions 
for  relaUonsblps  In  Asia.  We  have  de- 
scribed In  the  Nixon  Doctrine  ovir  con- 
ception of  our  relations  with  Asian  na- 
tions. We  hope  that  other  great  powers 
will  act  In  a  similar  spirit  and  not  seek 
hegemony. 
— Just  as  we  and  our  allies  have  an  Inter- 
est In  averting  great  power  dominance 
over  Asia,  we  believe  that  peace  in  the 
world    would    be    endangered    by    great 
power    conflict    there — whether    It    In- 
volves us  or  not.  ThU  characterizes  oxir 
•    attitude   towards    the    Slno-Sovlet   dis- 
pute. 
— Asian  regional  cooperation  Is  at  Its  be- 
ginning. We  will  confront  subtle  deci- 
sions  as  we   seek   to  help  maintain   Its 
momentum  without  supplanting  Asian 
direction  ot  tbe  effort 
— A  sound  relationship  with  Japan  is  cru- 
cial In  our  common  effort  to  secure  peace, 
security,  and  a  rising  living  standard  In 
the  Pacific  area   We  look  forward  to  ex- 
tending the  cooperative  relationship  we 
deepened  In  1969.  But  we  shall  not  ask 
Japan  to  assume  responsibilities  Incon- 
sistent with  tbe  deeply  felt  concerns  of 
Its  people. 
— In  South  Asia,  our  good  relations  with 
India  and  Pakistan  should  not  obscure 
the  concrete  dilemmas  we  will  face.  How 
can  we  bring  home  to  both,  for  example, 
our   serious  concern   over   the   waste   of 
their  limited  resources  In  an  arms  race. 
yet  recognize  their  legitimate  Interests 
In  self-defense? 
All  these  Issues  will  confront  this  Admin- 
istration   with    varying    intensity    over    the 
coming  years.  We  are  planning  now  to  meet 
challenges  and  anticipate  crises.  Our  purpose 
In    1909   has   been   to   make   sure   none   was 
Ignored  or  underestimated.  The  task  ahead — 
for  Asians  and  Americans — Is  to  address  all 
these   Issues   with   the   ImagtnaUon.   realism 
and  boldness  their  solutions  demand  If  last- 
ing peace  Is  to  come  to  Asia. 

Vietnam 

"The  people  of  Vietnam.  North  and  South 

alike,  have  demonstrated  heroism  enough  to 

last  a  century.  And  I  speak  from  personal 

observation.  I  have  been  to  North  Vietnam, 


to  Hanoi,  in  1953,  and  all  over  South  Viet- 
nam. I  have  seen  the  people  of  tbe  North 
and  the  people  of  the  South.  The  people  of 
Vietnam.  North  and  South,  have  endured  an 
unspeakable  weight  of  suffering  for  a  gen- 
eration. And  they  deserve  a  better  future." 
The  President's  Address  to  the  24th  Session 
of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  Septemt>er  18, 
1969. 

A  just  peace  In  Vietnam  has  been,  and 
remains,  our  goal. 

The  real  issues  are  the  nature  of  that 
peace  and  how  to  achieve  It.  In  addressing 
these  Issues  at  the  beginning  of  my  Admin- 
istration. I  bad  to  consider  the  great  con- 
sequences of  our  decisions. 

I  stated  the  consequences  of  a  preclplUte 
withdrawal  In  these  terms  In  my  speech  of 
&Iay  14: 

"When  we  assumed  the  burden  of  helping 
defend  South  Vietnam,  millions  of  South 
Vietnamese  men.  women  and  children  placed 
their  trust  In  us.  To  abandon  them  now 
would  rtsk  a  massacre  that  would  shock  and 
dismay  everyone  In  the  world  who  values 
human  life. 

"Abandoning  the  South  Vietnamese  people, 
however,  would  Jeopardize  more  than  lives 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  would  threaten  our 
long-term  hopes  for  peace  In  tbe  world.  A 
great  naUon  cannot  renege  on  tu  pledges.  A 
great  naUon  must  be  worthy  of  trust. 

"When  It  comes  to  maintaining  peace, 
'prestige'  Is  not  an  empty  word.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  false  pride  or  bravado — they 
should  have  no  place  In  our  policies.  I  speak, 
rather,  of  tbe  respect  that  one  nation  has 
for  another's  Integrity  In  defending  its  prin- 
ciples   and    meeting    its    obligations. 

"If  we  simply  abandoned  our  effort  in 
Vietnam,  tbe  cause  of  peace  might  not  sur- 
vive the  damage  that  would  be  done  to  other 
nations'  confidence  in  our  reliability. 

"Another  reason  for  not  withdrawing  uni- 
laterally stems  from  debates  within  the 
Communist  world  ...  If  Hanoi  were  to  suc- 
ceed In  taking  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force — even  after  the  power  of  the  United 
States  had  been  engaged — It  would  greatly 
strengthen  those  leaders  who  scorn  nego- 
tiation, who  advocate  aggression,  who  mini- 
mise the  risks  of  confrontation  with  the 
United  States.  It  would  bring  peace  now 
but  it  would  enormously  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  a  bigger  war  later  " 

My  trip  through  Asia  last  sununer  made 
this  fact  more  vivid  to  me  than  ever.  I  did 
not  meet  a  single  Asian  leader  who  urged  a 
precipitate  U.8.  withdrawal.  Tbe  cloeer  their 
nations  were  to  the  battlefield,  tbe  greater 
was  their  concern  that  America  meet  Its 
responsibilities  in  Vietnam. 

Leas  attention  had  been  given  to  another 
Important  consequence  of  our  decisions — 
within  the  United  SUtes  itself.  When  tbe 
Administration  took  offlce,  Vietnam  bad  al- 
ready led  to  a  profound  national  debate.  In 
considering  our  objectives  there,  I  could  only 
conclude  that  the  peace  must  not  intensify 
the  bitter  recrimination  and  divisions  which 
the  war  had  already  Inflicted  on  American 
society  Were  we  to  purchase  peace  In  Viet- 
nam at  the  expense  of  greater  suffering  later, 
the  American  people  would  Inevitably  lose 
confidence  In  their  leaders — not  Just  in  tbe 
Presidency  or  in  either  poUUcal  party,  but 
In  tbe  whole  structure  of  American  leader- 
ship. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  resolved  to  seek 
a  peace  which  all  Americans  could  support,  a 
peace  In  which  all  parUes  to  the  conflict 
would  have  a  stake.  I  resolved  also  to  be 
completely  candid  with  the  American  public 
and  Congress  In  presenting  our  policies,  ex- 
cept for  some  details  on  matters  of  great  sen- 
sitivity. I  was  determined  to  report  tbe  set- 
backs as  well  as  achievements,  tbe  uncertain- 
ties as  well  as  the  hopeful  signs. 

To  seek  a  Just  peace,  we  pursued  two 
distinct  but  mutually  supporting  courses  of 
action:  Negotiations  and  Vletnamlzatlon.  We 


want  to  achieve  an  early  and  fair  settlement 
through  negotiations.  But  if  the  other  side 
refuses,  we  shall  proceed  to  strengthen  tbe 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  This  will  allow  tu 
to  replace  our  troops  on  an  orderly  time- 
table. We  hope  that  as  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
ceeds tbe  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
will  realize  that  It  has  more  to  gain  In  nego- 
tiations than  in  continued  fighting. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  our  goals  in  Viet- 
nam have   been  accomplished,  or  that  the 
way  ahead  will  be  easy. 
— In  South  Vietnam,  we  have  helped  tbe 
South  Vietnamese  make  progress  In  In- 
creasing their  defense  capacity,  and  we 
have  reduced  the  number  of  American 
men  and  casualties.  Tet  Vletnamlzatlon 
is  still  a  developing  process,  and  enemy 
Intentions   on    the    battlefield   are    un- 
clear. 
— At  the  conference  table,  we  have  made 
generous  and  reasonable  proposals  for  a 
settlement.  Yet  the  other  side  stUl  re- 
fuses to  negotiate  seriously. 
De^lte  these  uncertainties,  I  believe  that 
we  are  on  the  right  road,  and  that  we  are 
moving  toward  our  goals. 

Negotiations 
In  seeking  a  negotiated  settlement  of  tbe 
war,  we  did  not  underestimate  tbe  difficul- 
ties ahead: 
— We   knew   that   the   basic   questions  at 
Issue   in   negotiations — particularly   tbe 
resolution  of  political  power  In  such  a 
war — were   enormously    complex.    There 
could    be    no  rigid    formula    or    strict 
agenda. 
— We  were  aware  that  Hanoi's  actions  and 
doctrinal  statements  about  "protracted 
conflict,"  caused  it  to  view  negotiations 
as  a  means  of  pressure,  rather  than  as  an 
avenue  to  a  fair  compromise. 
— We  realize  that  our  opponent  had  sacri- 
ficed  heavily;    he   bad   demonstrated   a 
tenacious  commitment  to  the  war,  and 
obviously  harbored  a  deep  mistrust  of 
negotiations  as  a  meaiu  of  settling  dis- 
putes. As  I  wrote  to  tbe  late  President 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  last  July  in  an  appeal  to 
him  to  Join  us  In  finding  a  rapid  solu- 
tion:   "It    Is    difficult   to   communicate 
meaningfully  across  the  gulf  of  four  years 
of  war." 
These  were  formidable  obstacles.  But  we 
were    equally    convinced    that    negotiations 
offered  the  beet  hope  of  a  rapid  settlement 
of  tbe  war.  The  specific  Issues  were  complex 
but  could  be  resolved,  once  both  sides  made 
tbe  fundamental  decision  to  negotiate  in  a 
spirit   of  good-will.   Therefore   we   and   the 
Government    of    the    Republic    of   Vietnam 
moved  to  demonstrate  to  a  mistrustful  ad- 
versary our  willingness  to  negotiate  seriously 
and  flexibly. 

On  May  14  I  made  a  number  of  far-reach- 
ing proposals  for  a  settlement.  They  included 
a  mutual  withdrawal  of  all  non-South  Viet- 
namese forces  from  South  Vietnam  and 
Internationally-supervised  free  elections. 

I  also  Indicated  that  we  seek  no  bases  In 
Vietnam  and  no  military  ties,  that  we  are 
willing  to  agree  to  neutrality  or  to  unification 
of  Vietnam  if  that  U  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  choose. 

In  order  to  encourage  tbe  other  side  to 
negotiate,  I  Indicated  that  our  proposals 
were  flexible,  and  that  we  were  prepared  to 
consider  other  approaches  consistent  with 
our  principles.  We  insisted  only  on  one  gen- 
eral proposition  for  which  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  itself  has  claimed  to  be 
fighting — that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
be  able  to  decide  their  own  future  free  of 
outside  Interference. 

The  proposals  I  made  on  May  14  still 
stand.  They  offer  all  parties  an  opportunity 
to  end  tbe  war  quickly  and  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

In  a  similar  spirit.  President  Tbleu  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam  on  July  11  ofTered  a 
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comprehensive  set  of  propoaals.  They  in- 
clude free  elections  In  which  all  tbe  peo- 
ple and  parties  of  South  Vietnam  can  par- 
ticipate. Including  the  NaUonal  Liberation 
Front  and  Its  adherents,  and  a  mixed  EUec- 
toral  Commission  on  which  all  parties  can 
be  represented.  We  have  supported  those 
proposals. 

At  Midway.  In  early  June,  President  Tbleu 
and  I  both  publicly  pledged  to  accept  any 
outcome  of  free  elections,  regardless  of  what 
changes   tbey  might  bring. 

Throughout  the  year,  we  explored  every 
means  of  engaging  the  other  tide  In  serious 
negotlaUons — in  the  public  talks  In  Paris, 
m  private  oonversatlons.  and  through  reliable 
third  parties. 

To  demonstrate  our  willingness  to  wind 
down  tbe  war,  I  also  ordered  a  reduction  In 
the  level  of  our  military  operations  In  Viet- 
nam. Our  tactical  air  and  B-S2  operations 
have  been  reduced  by  over  36  per  cent.  Our 
combat  deaths  have  dropped  by  two-thirds. 
Nor  were  our  proposals  put  forward  on  a 
take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis.  We  have  repeatedly 
expresssed  our  willingness  to  discuss  tbe 
other  ftlde's  ten-p)olnt  program.  But  Hanoi 
has  adamantly  refused  even  to  discuss  our 
proposals.  It  has  refused  to  negotiate  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, although  It  had  agreed  to  do  so  as  one 
of  the  "understanding"  that  led  to  the 
bombing  halt.  It  has  Insisted  that  we  must 
unconditionally  and  totally  accept  its  de- 
mands for  unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal  and 
for  tbe  removal  of  the  leaders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Soutb  Vietnam.  It  has  demanded 
these  things  as  conditions  for  Just  beginning 
negotiations.  If  we  were  to  accept  these  de- 
mands, we  would  have  conceded  the  funda- 
mental points  at  issue.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing left  to  negotiate. 

If  the  other  side  is  interested  In  genuine 
negotiations  there  are  many  ways  they  can 
let  us  know  and  there  are  many  channels 
3      open  to  them. 

X  The  key  to  peace  lies  In  Hanoi — In  Its  de- 

cision to  end  the  bloodshed  and  to  negotiate 
In  tbe  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  United  States  has  taken  three  major 
steps  which  we  were  told  repeatedly  would 
lead  to  serious  negotiations.  We  stopped  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  we  began  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam:  and 
we  agreed  to  negotiate  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
negotiation.  But  none  of  those  moves  brought 
about  the  response  or  the  reaction  which 
their  advocates  bad  claimed.  It  is  time  for 
Hanoi  to  heed  tbe  concern  of  mankind  and 
turn  our  negotiations  into  a  serious  give- 
and-take.  Hanoi  will  find  us  forthcoming  and 
flexible. 

Vletnamlzatlon 
Tbe  other  course  of  action  we  are  pur- 
suing— Vletnamlzatlon — is  a  program  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  and  people  to  defend 
themselves.  It  emphasizes  progress  In  pro- 
viding physical  security  for  tbe  Vietnamese 
people  and  In  extending  tbe  authority  of  the 
Soutb  Vietnamese  Government  throughout 
the  countryside. 

Vletnamlzatlon  Is  not  a  substitute  for 
negotiations,  but  a  spur  to  negotiations.  In 
strengthening  the  capability  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Soutb  Vietnam  to  de- 
fend themselves,  we  provide  Hanoi  virlth  an 
authentic  Incentive  to  negotiate  seriously 
now.  Confronted  by  Vletnamlzatlon.  Hanoi's 
alternative  to  a  reasonable  settlement  Is  to 
conUnue  its  costly  sacrlflcee  while  its  bar- 
gaining power  diminishes. 

Vletnamlzatlon  has  two  principal  com- 
ponents. The  first  is  tbe  strengthening  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
numbers,  equipment,  leadership  and  com- 
bat skills,  and  overall  capability.  The  second 
component  Is  the  extension  of  the  pacifica- 
tion program  In  Soutb  Vietnam. 
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Tangible  progress  has  been  made  toward 
strengthening  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces.  Their  number  has  grown,  particularly 
the  local  and  territorial  fca-ces.  For  example 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Forces — 
important  elements  In  resisting  guerrilla  at- 
tacks— has  grown  by  more  than  75.000  In  the 
last  year.  The  effectiveness  of  these  forces  is 
Improving  In  most  areas.  In  addition,  about 
400,000  weapons  have  been  supplied  to  South 
Vietnamese  villagers  who  have  become  part 
of  the  Peoples'  Self  Defense  Force,  a  local 
mUitla. 

Under  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program,  we 
have  reversed  the  trend  of  American  military 
engagement  In  Vietnam  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  assumed  a  greater  role  In  com- 
bat operations.  We  have  cut  the  authorized 
strength  of  American  forces  by  115,500  as  of 
April  15.  1970.  American  forces  will  continue 
to  be  withdrawn  in  accordance  with  an  order- 
ly schedule  based  on  three  criteria:  the  level 
of  enemy  activity;  progress  In  tbe  negotia- 
tions; and  tbe  Increasing  ability  of  the  Soutb 
Vietnamese  people  to  assume  for  themselves 
the  task  of  their  own  defense. 

During  this  process,  we  have  kept  in  close 
consultations  wltb  the  allied  nations — 
Australia,  Korea^  New  Zealand,  and  Thai- 
land— which  also  contribute  troops  to  assist 
the  Vietnamese.  Their  forces  continue  to  bear 
a  significant  burden  In  this  oommon  struggle. 
As  the  Vietnamese  government  bears  the 
growing  cost  of  these  augmented  forces,  and 
as  U.S.  military  spending  in  Vietnam  is  re- 
duced with  the  continuing  reduction  of  tbe 
U.S.  military  presence  there,  there  will  be  ad- 
ditional strains  on  the  Vietnamese  economy. 
The  Vietnamese  will  require  assistance  In 
dealing  with  these  economic  problems.  Al- 
though our  spending  for  purely  military  pur- 
poses in  Vietnam  can  be  expected  to  decrease 
substantially  during  the  process  of  Vletnam- 
lzatlon, some  Increases  in  our  spending  t<x 
economic  purposes  will  be  required 

Vletnamlzatlon  also  involves  expansion  of 
tbe  pacification  program.  Our  understanding 
of  the  pacification  program  and  the  criteria 
for  measuring  its  success  needed  improve- 
ment. I  therefore  ordered  a  comprehensive 
study  of  conditions  in  the  countryside  by  a 
committee  charged  with  analyzing  the  statis- 
tics of  Vietnam  and  keeping  the  situation 
tmder  constant  review. 

The  study  has  concluded  that  tbe  most 
meaningful  criteria  for  South  Vietnamese 
Government  success  In  tbe  countryside  are 
the  establishment  in  each  hamlet  of  (1)  an 
adequate  defense,  and  (2)  a  fully  function- 
ing government  resident  In  tbe  hamlet  24 
hours  a  day.  If  the  Government  can  achieve 
these  two  objectives,  it  can  prevent  the  en- 
emy from  subverting  and  terrorizing  the 
population  or  mobilizing  it  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. The  enemy  will  be  denied  any  but  tbe 
most  limited  and  furtive  access  to  tbe  people, 
and  will  encounter  Increasing  hostility  or  In- 
difference as  tbey  seek  the  assistance  tbey 
formerly  enjoyed.  Tbe  enemy  forces  will  be 
Isolated  and  forced  to  fight  as  a  conventional 
expeditionary  force,  being  dependent  on  ex- 
ternal sources  of  supply  and  reinforcement. 
This  is  very  Important:  Enemy  main  force 
activities  have  In  the  past  relied  on  active 
assistance  from  the  population  in  the  coun- 
tryside for  Intelligence,  food,  money  and 
manpower.  This  has  enabled  the  enemy  to 
use  the  countryside  as  a  springboard  from 
which  to  strike  at  key  Vietnamese  cities  and 
Installations.  If  they  are  forced  to  fight  as  a 
conventional  army,  with  their  support  pro- 
vided from  their  own  resources  rather  than 
from  the  population,  the  enemy  will  lose  mo- 
mentum as  they  move  forward  because  their 
supply  lines  vrtll  lengthen  and  they  •will  en- 
counter Increasing  opposition. 

To  date,  tbe  pacification  program  Is  suc- 
ceeding. 
Enemy  forces  have  suffered  heavy  casual 


ties,  many  in  the  course  of  their  own  offen- 
sives of  1968  and  early  1969.  The  operations 
of  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  troops  against 
enemy  main  force  units  have  prevented  those 
units  from  moving  freely  through  the  popu- 
lated areas  and  have  more  and  more  forced 
them  back  into  bases  in  remote  areas  and 
along  tbe  borders  of  South  Vietnam. 

Since  1967,  the  percentage  of  the  rural 
population  living  in  areas  with  adequate  de- 
fense and  a  fully  functioning  local  govern- 
ment— the  two  criteria  for  government  suc- 
cess mentioned  above — has  more  than 
doubled.  By  a  similar  standard,  Viet  Cong 
control  over  the  rural  population  has  dropped 
sharply  to  less  than  ten  per  cent. 

The  enemy  Is  facing  greater  difficulty  In 
recrtUtment  and  supply.  North  Vietnamese 
fillers  are  being  used  to  bolster  Viet  Cong 
main  force  and  local  force  units,  whose 
strength  appears  to  be  declining  In  most 
areas.  More  of  the  enemy's  time  is  taken  up 
In  gaining  strength  for  new  offensives  which 
appear  to  be  progressively  less  efficient. 

Claims  of  progress  in  Vietnam  have  been 
frequent  during  tbe  course  of  our  involve- 
ment there — and  have  often  proved  too  opti- 
mistic. However  careful  our  planning,  and 
however  hopeful  we  are  for  the  progress  of 
these  plans,  we  are  conscious  of  two  basic 
facts. 
— ^We  cannot  try  to  fool  the  enemy,  who 

knows  what  Is  actually  happening. 
— Nor  mtist  we  fool  ourselves.  The  Amer- 
ican people  must  have  tbe  full  truth. 
We  cannot  afford  a  loss  of  confidence 
In  our  judgment  and  In  our  leadership. 
Because  the   prospects  and  tbe   progress 
of  Vletnamlzatlon  demand  the  most  careful 
study  and  thoughtful  analysis — by  otirselves 
and  otir  critics  alike — we  have  made  major 
efforts  to  determine  the  facts. 

At  my  request.  Secretary  Laird  and  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  have  just  traveled  to  Viet- 
nam to  look  Into  the  situation.  Last  fall, 
I  asked  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  an  objective 
British  expert  wltb  long  experience  In  tbe 
area,  to  make  his  own  candid  and  Inde- 
pendent appraisal  for  me. 

We  have   established  a   Vietnam  ^>eclal 
Studies  Group  whose  membersblp  Includes 
my  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs 
as  Chairman,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  and  tbe  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  have  di- 
rected this  group  to : 
— sponsor  and  direct  on  a  continuous  ba- 
sis systematic  analyses  of  UjB.  programs 
and  activities  in  Vietnam; 
— undertake  special  analytical  studies  on 
a  priority  basis  as  reqtilred  to  support 
broad  policy  and  related  program  deci- 
sions; and 
— provide  a  forum  for  and  encourage  sys- 
tematic Interagency  analysis  of  UjB.  ac- 
tivities In  Vietnam. 
Essentially  tbe  purpose  of  this  group  is  to 
direct   studies  of   tbe  factual   situation  In 
Vietnam.  These  studies  are  undertaken  by 
analysts  and  individuals  with  experience  In 
Vietnam  drawn  from  throughout  the  govern- 
ment. Their  findings  are  presented  to  tbe 
Vietnam  Special  Studies  Group  and  tbe  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

As  described  below,  tbe  group  has  helped 
us  Identify  problems  for  the  future.  It  has 
provoked  the  most  searching  questions,  as 
well  as  measured  tbe  progress  we  have 
achieved. 

Prisoners  of  war 
In  human  terms,  no  other  aspect  of  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  more  deeply  troubles  thou- 
sands of  American  families  than  the  reftisal 
of  North  Vietnam  to  agree  to  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  or  to  provide  infor- 
mation about  men  missing  In  action.  Over 
1400  Americans  are  now  listed  as  missing  or 
captured,  some  as  long  m  Ave  years,  most 
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with  no  word  erer  to  their  famlUea  In  the 
P»pls  meeilngs.  we  h»ve  sought  repeatedly 
to  ralae  thU  subject— to  no  •vail.  Par  from 
freeing  t»  arrangements  for  the  release  of 
pmoners.  the  other  side  has  failed  even  to 
Uve  up  to  the  humane  standards  of  the  194» 
Geneva  ConvenUon  on  prisoners  of  war:  the 
provUlon  of  information  about  all  prisoners, 
the  right  of  all  prisoners  to  correspond  with 
thelp  families  and  to  receive  packages.  In- 
spection of  POW  camps  by  an  impartial  or- 
ganization such  as  the  InternaUonal  Red 
Cross,  and  the  early  release  of  seriously  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners. 

This  la  not  a  political  or  military  issue. 
but  a  matter  of  basic  humanity.  There  may 
be  disagreement  about  other  aspects  of  this 
confUct.  but  there  can  be  no  disagreement  on 
humane  treatment  for  prisoners  of  war.  I 
sUte  again  our  readiness  to  proceed  at  once 
to  arrangements  for  the  release  of  prisoners 
of  war  on  both  sides. 

Tasks  for  the  Future 
This  Administration  Is  carrying  out  a  con- 
certed and  coordinated  plan  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. But  the  following  tasks  still  remain: 
— NegotiaUons  One  task  is  to  persuade  the 
North   Vietnamese   Government   to  Join 
us  In  genuine  negotiations  leading  to- 
ward   a    compromise    settlement    which 
would  assure  the  self-determination  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  would 
also  ensure  the  continued  neutrality  of 
Laoa.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  given 
any  indication  of  doing  so  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  such  a  decision  can- 
not come  at  any  point.  While  we  harbor 
no  undue  optimism,  the  history  of  ne- 
gotiations on  Vietnam  shows  that  break- 
throughs have  always  come  with  little 
warning  after  long  deadlocks. 
Hanoi  faces  serious  and  complicated  Is- 
sues In  making  the  fundamental  decision 
to  seek  a  genuine  settlement.  AlUed  mili- 
tary pressures,  uncertainties  in  Its  In- 
ternational support,  strains  within  North 
Vietnam,  the  recent  display  of  American 
public  support  for  a  Just  peace,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government    under   Vletnamlzatlon.   all 
argue  for  seeking  a  settlement  now.  On 
the  other  band.  Hanoi's  mistrust  of  our 
Intentions    l)efore    and    after    a    Mttle- 
ment.  its  hope  that  American  domestic 
pressures    will    force    tis    to    wUtidraw 
rapidly  or  make  major  concessions.  Its 
hope  for  political  lnstabUlt»y  and  collapse 
In  South  Vietnam.  Its  emotional  com- 
mitment to  the  struggle,  and  Its  own 
political   weakness  In   the  South  must 
weigh  heavily  against  lu  willingness  to 
negotiate. 

We  do  not  know  what  choice  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  will  make.  For 
our  part,  we  shall  continue  to  try  to 
moke  clear  to  that  government  that  Its 
true  long-range  InteresU  lie  In  the  di- 
rection of  negotiations.  As  we  have  often 
said,  we  shall  be  flexible  and  generous 
when  serious  negotiations  start  at  last. 

Snemy  Intentions.  Another  crucial  task 

Is  to  evaluate  Hands  intentions  on  the 
baniefleld.  We  hope  that  the  level  of 
combat  can  be  further  reduced,  but 
we  must  be  prepared  for  new  enemy 
offensives.  The  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  could  make  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  assume  that  an  increase  In 
violence  would  be  to  lU  advantage.  As 
I  said  on  November  3,  and  have  repeated 
•ince.  If  I  conclude  that  Increased  enemy 
action  Jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces 
In  Vietnam.  I  will  not  hesitote  to  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal 
with  that  situation. 

* Victnamization.    A    major    problem    we 

must  face  U  whether  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
program  will  succeed.  The  enemy  Is  de- 
termined and  able,  and  will  continue  to 
fight  unless  he  can  be  persuaded  that 
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negotiaUon    Is    the    best    soluUon.   The 
success  of  VletnamlaaUon  U  a  basic  ele- 
ment m  Hanoi's  assessment  of  Its  poU- 
des.  Just  as  It  U  m  our  own. 
—We  are  now  attempting  to  determine  the 
depth    and    durability    of    the    progress 
which  has  been  made  In  Vietnam.  We 
are  studying  the  extent  to  which  It  has 
been  dependent  on  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican combat  and  support  forces  as  well 
as    on    expanded    and    Improved    South 
Vietnamese  army  and  territorial  forces. 
We  are  asking  searching  quesUons: 
What  Is  the  enemy's  capability  to  mount 
sustained  operations?   Could  they   suc- 
ceed in  undoing  our  gains? 
What  U  the  actual  extent  of  Improve- 
ment in  Allied  capablUUes?  In  parUcu- 
lar.  are  the  Vietnamese  developing  the 
leadership.  logisUcs  capablUUes.  tacUcal 
know-how.  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
their  own  people  which  are  indispensable 
to  continued  success? 
What  alternative  strategies  are  open  to 
the  enemy  in  the  face  of  continued  allied 
success?  If  they  choose  to  conduct  a  pro- 
tracted,  low-lntenslty   war.   could    they 
simply  wait  out  W.S.  wlthdrawaU  and 
then,  through  relnvlgorated  efforts,  seize 
the  initiative  again  and  defeat  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces? 

BCost  important,  what  are  the  attitudes 
of   the   Vietnamese   people,   whose   free 
choice  we  are  fighting  to  preswre?  Are 
they   truly   being  disaffected   from   the 
Viet  Cong,  or  are  they  indifferent  to  both 
sides?   What   do   their   attitudes   Imply 
about  the  likelihood  that  the  pacifica- 
tion gains  win  stick? 
These  studies  are  continuing,  as  are  our 
studies  of  the  enemy  sltuaUon  and  options. 
I  have  made  It  clear  that  I  want  the  Vietnam 
Special  Studies  Group  and  the  other  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Ooveriunent  to  provide  the 
fullest   possible    presentation    of    the   facts, 
whatever  their  policy  implications  might  be. 
Our  task  is  to  conUnue  to  proceed  care- 
fully in  the  policy  of  VletnamlzaUon.  and  to 
find  the  means  which  wlU  best  support  our 
purpose  of  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
strengthen  themselves. 

Even  as  the  fighting  continues  In  Vietnam. 
we  must  plan  for  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  bring 
relief  to  suffering  people,  to  reconstruct  war- 
torn  areas  and  to  promote  economic  rehabili- 
tation. We  have  been  supporting  those  efforts. 
We  shall  continue  to  support  them  and  we 
shall  count  on  other  nations  to  help. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I  shall 
not  have  to  report  on  the  problems  of  end- 
ing a  complex  war  but  rather  on  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  a  sUble  peace,  when  the 
men  and  nations  who  have  fought  so  long 
and  so  hard  will  be  reconciled. 

I  expressed  my  hope  for  the  future  of 
Vietnam  when  I  spoke  to  the  United  Nations 
on  September  18: 

"When  the  war  ends,  the  United  States 
will  stand  ready  to  help  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam—all of  them— In  their  tasks  of  re- 
newal and  reconstruction.  And  when  peace 
comes  at  last  to  Vietnam.  It  can  truly  corns 
with  heaUng  in  lU  wings. - 

The  iliddle  East 
".  .  .  »  peace  which  speaks  not  only  about 
the  Integrity  of  nations,  but  also  for  the  In- 
tegrity of  Individuals."  Letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  American  Near  East  Refugee  Aid, 
October  31.  1969. 

"...  the  peace  that  Is  not  simply  one 
of  words  but  one  which  both  parties  will  have 
a  vested  interest  In  maintaining."  Welcom- 
ing remarks  to  Prime  Minister  of  Israel. 
September  25.  1969. 

These  statements  reflect  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  the  nature  of  the  peace  which 
must  come  to  the  Middle  East.  At  the  sams 
time.  thU  U  an  area  with  great  resources  and 
prospects  for  economic  progress.  It  la  th« 


first  region  of  developing  nations  that  Is  near 
to  meeting  lU  capital  needs  from  Its  own 
resources. 

Yet  this  area  presents  one  of  the  sternest 
tests  of  our  quest  for  peace  through  part- 
nership and  accommodation  of  Interests.  It 
combines  Intense  local  confUct  with  great 
power  Involvement.  This  combination  Is  all 
the  more  dangerous  because  the  outside  pow- 
ers' InteresU  are  greater  than  their  control. 
Beyond  the  area  of  conflict  and  beyond 
this  era  of  conflict,  the  United  States  Is  chal- 
lenged to  And  new  relationships  In  helping 
all  the  people  of  the  area  marshal  their  re- 
sources to  share  In  this  progress. 

The  meet  Important  of  the  area's  conflicts, 
between  Arabs  and  Israel.  Is  still  far  from 
settlement.  It  has  serious  elements  of  Intrac- 
tability, but  Its  Importance  requires  all  con- 
cerned to  devote  their  energies  to  helping  to 
resolve  It  or  make  It  less  dangerous. 

Local  passions  In  the  Middle  East  run  so 
deep  that  the  parties  In  conflict  are  seldom 
amenable  to  outside  advice  or  Influence.  Each 
Bide  Is  convinced  that  vital  Interests  are  at 
stake  which  cannot  be  compromised. 

—Israel,  having  lived  so  long  before  on  a 
thin  margin  of  security,  sees  territories 
occupied  In  1967  as  providing  physical  se- 
curity more  tangible  than  Arab  commit- 
ments   to   live    at    peace — commitments 
whose  natvire  would  be  tested  only  after 
Israel  had  relinquished  the  buffer  of  the 
territories. 
—For  the  Arabs,  a  settlement  negotiated 
directly  with  the  Israelis  would  require 
recognition  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign  state 
even  while  IsraeU  troops  still  occupy  ter- 
ritory   taken    In    1967    and    while   Arab 
refugees   remain    homeless. 
—For  both  sides  and  for  the  International 
oonununlty.  Jerusalem  Is  a  special  prob- 
lem Involving  not  only  the  civil  and  po- 
litical concerns  of   two  states  but  the 
Interests  of  three  great  world  religions. 
A  powerful   legacy  of   fear  and  mistrust 
must  be  overcome  If  the  parties  are  to  be 
willing  to  subject  their  Interests  and  griev- 
ances to  the  procedure  of  compromise.  Until 
then,  no  formula  acceptable  to  both  sides, 
and   no   neutral   definition   of   "a   fair   and 
reasonable  settlement."  can  get  very  far. 

However,  a  settlement  should  still  be 
sought. 

This  Administration  continues  to  believe 
that  the  United  Nations  cease-fire  resolu- 
tions define  the  minimal  conditions  that 
must  prevail  on  the  ground  if  a  settlement 
Is  to  be  achieved.  We  have  persistently  urged 
the  parties  In  the  area  as  well  as  the  other 
major  powers  to  do  all  possible  to  restore 
observance  of  the  cease-fire. 

Once  those  minimal  conditions  exist,  we 
believe  a  settlement  can  only  be  achieved 
through  the  Rive  and  take  of  negotiation  by 
those  Involved.  In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
willingness  to  compromise.  That  Is  why  this 
Administration  has  pressed  this  view  In  a 
series  of  consultations  with  leaders  from  the 
Middle  East  both  In  Washington  and  In  their 
capitals,  in  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
outside  powers  most  concerned,  and  In  for- 
mal talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  the 
Four  Power  forum  at  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  course  of  these  discussions,  we  have  ad- 
vanced specfic  proposals— outlined  by  Secre- 
tary Rogers  In  his  speech  of  December  9 — 
for  creating  a  framework  for  negotiation  in 
accordance  with  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion of  November  22,  1967  These  have  been 
written  with  the  legitimate  concerns  of  all 
parties  firmly  In  mind.  They  were  made  In 
an  effort  to  try  to  help  begin  the  process  of 
negotiation  under  UN  Ambassador  Jarrlngli 
auspices.  Observing  that  the  United  States 
maintained  friendly  ties  with  both  Arabs 
and  Israelis,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  said 
that  to  call  for  Israeli  withdrawal  as  envis- 
aged In  the  T7N  resolution  without  achieving 
agreement  on  peace  would  be  partisan  to- 
ward the  Arabs,  while  calling  on  the  Anbs  to 
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accept    peace    without    IsraeU    withdrawal 
would  be  partisan  toward  Israel. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  be  expected 
to  assume  responsibility  alone  fOr  developing 
the  terms  of  peace  or  for  guaranteeing  them. 
Others — in  the  Middle  East  and  among  the 
great  powers — must  participate  in  the  search 
for  compromise.  Elacb  nation  concerned  must 
be  prepared  to  subordinate  its  special  Inter- 
ests to  the  general  Interest  In  peace.  In  the 
Middle  East,  especially,  everyone  must  partic- 
ipate In  making  the  peace  so  all  will  have 
an  Interest  in  maintaining  It. 

We  have  not  achieved  as  much  as  we  bad 
hoped  twelve  months  ago  through  the  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Pour 
Power  talks.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  be- 
lieve useful  In  making  new  proposals  until 
there  Is  a  response  from  other  parties.  But 
we  shall  continue  to  participate  In  the  dia- 
logue so  long  as  we  can  make  a  Contribution. 
II  the  Arab-Israeli  confUct  cannot  be  finally 
resolved,  at  least  Its  scope  must  be  contained 
and  the  direct  engagement  of  the  major 
powers  limited.  For  this  Is  a  second  dimen- 
sion of  the  conflict  In  the  Middle  East — the 
rivalries  and  interests  of  the  major  powers 
themselves. 

The  Interests  of  the  great  powers  are  In- 
volved In  the  contests  between  local  forces, 
but  we  also  have  a  common  interest  In  avoid- 
ing a  direct  confrontation.  One  of  the  les- 
sons of  1967  was  that  the  local  events  and 
forces  have  a  momentum  of  their  own,  and 
that  conscious  and  serious  effort  is  required 
for  the  major  powers  to  resist  being  caught 
up  In  them. 

In  Its  communications  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  others,  this  Administration  has  made 
clear  its  opposition  to  steps  which  could 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  major  pow- 
ers more  deeply  Into  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict— steps  that  could  only  Increase  the  dan- 
gers without  advancing  the  prospects  for 
peace. 

The  activity  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
Middle  EUist  and  the  Mediterranean  has  in- 
creased In  recent  years.  This  has  conse- 
quences that  reach  far  beyond  the  Arab- 
Israeli  question.  The  United  States  has  long- 
standing obligations  and  relationships  with 
a  number  of  nations  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Its  policy  Is  to  help  them  enhance  their  own 
Integrity  and  freedom.  This  Administration 
has  shown  its  readiness  to  work  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  peace  and  to  work  along- 
side the  Soviet  Union  In  cooperation  with 
nations  In  the  area  In  the  pursuit  of  peace. 
But  the  United  States  would  view  any  effort 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek  predominance 
In  the  Middle  East  as  a  matter  of  grave 
concern. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  passed  In  which 
powerful  nations  can  or  should  dictate  the 
future  to  less  powerful  nations.  The  policy 
of  this  Administration  Is  to  help  strengthen 
the  freedom  of  other  nations  to  determine 
their  own  futures.  Any  effort  by  an  outside 
power  to  exploit  local  conflict  tor  its  own 
advantage  or  to  Mek  a  special  poeltlon  of  Its 
own  would  be  contrary  to  that  goal. 

For  these  reasons,  this  Administration  has 
not  only  pressed  efforts  to  restore  observ- 
ance of  the  cease-fire  and  to  help  begin 
the  process  of  negotiating  a  genuine  peace. 
It  has  also  urged  an  agreement  to  limit  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  the  Middle  East  as  a 
step  which  could  help  stabilize  the  situation 
In  the  absence  of  a  settlement.  In  the  mean- 
time, however.  I  now  reaffirm  our  stated  in- 
tention to  maintain  careful  watch  on  the 
balance  of  military  forces  and  to  provide 
arms  to  friendly  states  as  the  need  arises. 

This  Administration  clearly  recognizes 
that  the  problem  of  the  Middle  East,  rooted 
In  a  long  history  of  local  developments,  will 
be  solved  only  when  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict— by  reason  or  resignation — come  to  ac- 
commodate each  other's  basic,  long-run  In- 
terests. They  must  recognize  that  to  do  less 


will  Increasingly  endanger  everyone's  basic 
goals. 

Issues  for  the  Puttire 
We  shall  continue  to  seek  to  work  together 
with  all  the  region's  nations,  respecting  their 
legitimate  national  interests  and  expecting 
that  they  will  have  the  same  regard  for  ours. 
But  the  emphasis  must  be  on  the  word  "to- 
gether." The  day  Is  pest  when  the  large 
powers  can  or  should  be  expected  either  to 
determine  their  course  or  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems for  them.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
on  December  9: 

"(Peace I  Is  ...  a  matter  of  the  attitudes 
and  intentions  of  the  parties.  Are  they  ready 
to  coexist  with  one  another?  Can  a  Uve-and- 
let-Uve  attitude  replace  suspicion,  mistrust 
and  hate?  A  peace  agreement  between  the 
parties  must  be  based  on  clear  and  stated 
intentions  and  a  willingness  to  bring  about 
basic  changes  In  the  attitudes  and  conditions 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Middle  East 
today." 

The  Middle  East  poses  many  challenges  for 
the  United  States.  First,  of  course,  is  the 
problem  of  resolving  or  containing  major 
causes  of  conflict.  No  one  should  believe  that 
a  settlement  even  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
would  lead  to  the  complete  relaxation  of 
tensions  in  the  area.  Other  local  rivalries  and 
the  turmoil  accompanying  social  and  eco- 
nomic change  will  continue  to  {iroduce  pos- 
sibilities for  conflict. 

Yet,  beyond  that,  a  new  problem  faces  us — 
the  character  of  a  constructive  American  re- 
lationship with  an  area  with  large  capital 
resources  of  its  own. 

A  number  of  nations  in  the  area  are  well- 
launched  toward  economic  modernization. 
Some  of  them  have  substantial  revenues  to 
finance  this  effort,  and  those  that  do  not 
will  Increasingly  rely  on  the  efforts  of  near- 
by nations  to  help  through  regional  funds. 
Large  numbers  of  skilled  technicians  have 
been  trained,  and  many  of  them  have  crossed 
borders  to  help  neighbors. 

This  means  that — while  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  help  where  It  can — the  need 
will  decline  for  capital  assistance  and  for 
the  type  of  economic  assistance  which  AID 
and  Its  forerunners  have  provided.  Of  course, 
American  technology.  Investment,  education, 
managerial  skills  are  still  much  in  demand 
and  can  offer  much  in  helping  break  bottle- 
necks that  remain. 

The  challenge  to  the  United  States,  there- 
fore. Is  to  find  new  tools — new  programs, 
new  legislation,  new  policies — that  will  per- 
mit our  government  and  our  citizens  to  re- 
late productivity  to  the  first  major  area  of 
the  developing  world  to  be  close  to  meeting 
most  of  Its  capital  needs  from  its  own  re- 
sources. We  want  to  continue  to  work  to- 
gether. We  must  therefore — while  persisting 
In  the  quest  for  peace — develop  new  rela- 
tionships to  meet  the  circumstances  and  de- 
mands of  the  1970's. 

Beyond  the  di^ngerous  conflict  of  today,  our 
vision  of  the  Middle  East  is  of  a  common  ef- 
fort by  all  those — the  people  of  the  area  and 
friends  outside — whose  high  purpose  Is  to 
erase  the  scars  of  the  past  and  to  build  a 
future  consistent  with  their  great  heritage 
and  abundant  resources. 

Africa 

"We  know  you  have  no  easy  task  In  seek- 
ing to  assure  a  fair  share  of  Africa's  wealth 
to  all  her  peoples.  We  know  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  equality  and  human  dignity 
throughout  the  continent  will  be  long  and 
arduous  in  coming.  But  you  can  be  sure  as 
you  pursue  these  difficult  goals  that  the 
United  States  shares  your  hopes  and  your 
confidence  In  the  future."  President's  Mes- 
sage to  the  Sixth  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  September  6, 
1969. 

In  this  greeting  last  September  to  the 
summit  meeting  of  the  Organisation  of  Afri- 
can Unity,  I  expressed  America's  determi- 


nation to  support  otir  African  friends  as 
they  work  to  fulfUl  their  continent's  high 
promise.  The  unprecedented  visit  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  Africa  this  month  Is  a 
confirmation  of  this  support. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  far-reaching 
changes  of  the  last  decade  was  the  emer- 
gence of  an  independent  Africa. 

Only  ten  years  ago.  32  countries  covering 
nearly  five-sixths  of  the  Continent  were  still 
colonies,  their  voices  silent  in  world  affairs. 
Today,  these  are  all  sovereign  nations, 
proudly  determined  to  shape  their  own  fu- 
ture. And  contrary  to  fears  so  often  voiced 
at  their  birth,  these  nations  did  not  suc- 
cumb to  Communist  subversion.  Africa  \a 
one  of  the  world's  most  striking  examples.  In 
fact,  at  the  failure  of  the  appeal  of  Com- 
munism in  the  new  nations.  African  states 
now  comprise  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  United  Nations.  African  issues  have 
become  Important  moral  and  political  ques- 
tions. African  views  Justly  merit  and  receive 
the  attention  of  the  world. 

But  this  rebirth  of  a  continent  has  been 
hazardous  as  well  as  hopeful.  Africa  was  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  recurrent  crises  of  the 
1960's.  There  was  the  factional  strife  and 
international  rivalry  in  the  Congo,  an  arms 
race  between  Ethiopia  and  SomaUa,  the  es- 
tablishment of  white  minority  rule  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the  agonizing  hu- 
man loss  in  the  Nigerian  civil  war. 

The  Continent  still  faces  grave  problems. 
The  Imbalances  of  economies  and  Institu- 
tions once  under  full  external  control  are 
only  too  evident  today.  Arbitrary  boundaries 
drawn  In  European  chancellories  left  many 
African  countries  vulnerable  to  tribal  ;j*rlfe; 
and  nowhere  Is  the  task  of  nation-building 
more  taxing.  Not  least,  Africans  face  the  for- 
midable task  of  strengthening  their  sense  of 
Identity  and  preserving  traditional  culture 
as  their  societies  make  the  transition  to 
modernity. 

Over  the  last  decade,  America  has  not  had 
a  clear  conception  of  its  relationship  with 
post-colonial  Africa  and  its  particular  prob- 
lems. Because  of  our  traditional  support  of 
self-determination,  and  Africa's  historic  ties 
with  so  many  of  our  own  citizens,  our  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  for  the  new  Africa  were 
spontaneous.  But  without  a  coherent  concept 
to  structure  our  policies,  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  concentrate  more  on  temporary  crises  than 
on  their  underlying  causes.  We  expressed  our 
support  for  Africa  more  by  lofty  phrases  than 
by  candid  and  constructive  dialogue. 

Just  as  we  focus  our  policies  elsewhere  to 
meet  a  new  era,  we  will  be  clear  with  our- 
selves and  with  our  African  friends  on  Amer- 
ica's Interests  and  role  In  the  Continent.  We 
have  two  major  concerns  regarding  the  fu- 
ture of  Africa: 
— That  the  Continent  be  free  of  great  pow- 
er   rivalry    or    conflict    In    any    form. 
This  is  even  more  in  Africa's  Interest 
than  In  ours. 
— ^That  Africa  realize  its  potential  to  be- 
come a  healthy  and  prosperous  region 
in  the  international   community.   Such 
an  Africa  would  not  only  be  a  valuable 
economic   partner   for   all   regions,   but 
would  also  have  a  greater  stake  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  durable  world  peace. 
These  interests  will  guide  our  policies  to- 
ward the  most  demanding  challenges  facing 
Africa  In  the  1970's. 

Development 

The  primary  challenge  facing  the  African 
Continent  is  economic  development. 

If  the  1960's  were  years  of  high  hopes  and 
high  rhetoric,  the  1970's  will  have  to  b« 
years  of  hard  work  and  hard  choices.  Ths 
African  nations  and  those  who  assist  them 
must  decide  together  on  strict  priorities  in 
employing  the  relatively  limited  development 
capital  available  to  the  Continent.  In  doing 
this,  Africa  and  its  friends  can  beneflt  from 
several  lessons  of  the  past  decade. 
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CertAlnly  development  will  not  alwmys  pro- 
ceMl  »s  rmpldly  as  the  AIrlcan«  and  their 
friends  hope.  In  many  coxintrtes.  needs  wUl 
outrun  local  and  lnt«m*Uonal  resource*  for 
some  time.  But  soUd  and  st*»dy  progress  wlU 
be  made  If  our  common  development  in- 
vestment concentrates  on  thoe*  basic  if  un- 
(lram*Uc  building  blocks  of  economic 
growth— health.  educaUon.  agriculture, 
transportation  and  local  development.  In  par- 
tlcuUr.  Africa  wlU  reaUae  the  full  advan- 
tag*  of  Its  own  rich  material  resources  only 
as  It  nurtures  the  wealth  of  Its  human  re- 
sources. In  close  coordination  with  the  Afri- 
cans' own  efforts,  the  United  SUtes  will  di- 
rect our  aid  at  these  fundamental  building 
blocks. 

Another  lesson  we  have  learned  from  the 
lOOO's  U  the  need  for  close  regional  coopera- 
tion. In  order  for  Africa  to  get  the  most  from 
development  resources.  The  United  States 
will  work  with  other  donors  and  the  Africans 
to  help  realize  the  potential  for  cooperative 
efforts— by  the  support  which  we  are  giving, 
for  example,  to  the  Bast  African  Economic 
Comifiunlty  and  the  promising  regional 
groupings  in  West  Africa.  We  will  recognize, 
however,  that  regional  acUon  U  not  the  only 
road  for  African  development.  In  some  cases, 
for  geographic  or  political  reasons.  It  wUl  not 
work. 

Our  assistance  throughout  the  Continent 
win  be  flexible  and  imaginative.  We  will  make 
a  particular  effort — including  programs  of 
technical  assistance  and  new  encouragement 
of  private  Investment— to  help  those  coun- 
tries not  In  a  poalUon  to  participate  In  re- 
gional projects. 

We  have  learned  that  there  are  no  pana- 
ceas for  African  development.  Each  country 
faces  Its  own  problems  and  the  solutions  to 
them  must  spring  from  the  national  experi- 
ence of  each  country.  Foreign  ideologies  have 
often  proven  notoriously  Irrelevant,  and  even 
tragically  wasteful,  as  designs  for  African 
progress.  The  most  creaUve  conceptual  ap- 
proaches to  African  development  should 
come,  of  course,  from  the  Africans  them- 
selves. Outsiders  cannot  prescribe  the  politi- 
cal framework  moet  conducive  to  Africa's 
economic  growth.  In  some  countrle*.  progrtaa 
has  depended  upon  stability.  Yet  elsewhere, 
solutions  to  local  problems  have  been  found 
amid  periods  of  uncertainty  or  even  turmoU. 
The  United  SUtes  wlU  measure  African 
progress  in  terms  of  long-rtin  social  and  eco- 
nomic accomplishment,  and  not  In  the  po- 
Utlcal  auz  which  U  likely  to  accompany 
growth. 

In  Africa,  as  throughout  the  developing 
world,  our  goal  In  providing  development  aid 
Is  clear.  We  want  the  Africans  to  build  a  bet- 
ter life  for  themselves  and  their  children.  We 
want  to  see  an  Africa  free  of  poverty  and 
disease,  and  free  too  of  economic  or  polit- 
ical dependence  on  any  outside  power.  And 
we  want  Africans  to  build  this  future  as  thej 
think  best,  because  in  that  way  both  our  help 
and  their  efforts  wlU  be  moet  relevant  to  their 
needs. 

As  Secretary  Rogers  said  In  Ethiopia  on 
February  12: 

"As  a  developed  naUon.  we  recognise  a 
special  obligation  to  assist  in  the  econonUc 
development  of  Africa.  Our  resources  and  our 
capacity  are  not  unlimited.  We  have  many 
demands  at  home  We  will,  however,  con- 
tinue to  seek  the  means,  both  directly  and 
In  cooperation  with  others,  to  contribute 
mora  effectively  to  economic  development  in 
Afrtca." 

Nationhood 

Africa's  SMond  challenge  In  the  1970*8  will 
be  to  weather  the  Inevitable  strains  which 
will  come  with  the  further  development  of 
nations  which  house  a  great  diversity  of  peo- 
ples and  cultures. 

We  have  witnessed  tragic  manifestations  of 
this  problem  In  the  civil  strife  In  the  Congo 
and  Nlgarla.  The  proceea  of  national  intagra- 
tlon  may  ha  stormy  elaewbara. 
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Such  turmoil  prcsenu  a  tempting  target  to 
forces  outside  Africa  ready  to  exploit  the 
problems  of  change  to  their  own  advantage. 
But  foreign  intervenUon.  whatever  Its  form 
or  source,  will  not  serve  the  long-run  Inter- 
esu  of  the  Africans  themselves. 

The  United  States  approaches  these  prob- 
lems of  national   IntegraUon  with   a  poUcy 
which  clearly  recognizes  the  limits  as  well 
as  the  obligations  of  our  partnership  with 
Africa; 
—We  win  not  Intervene  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs  of    African    nations.   We   strongly 
support  their  right  to  be  Independent, 
and  we  wUl  observe  their  right  to  deal 
with    their    own    problems    Independ- 
ently. We  believe  that  the  naUonal  in- 
tegrity  of   African   states   must   be   re- 
spected. 
—However,    we    wlU    distinguish    between 
non-interference     politically     and     the 
humanitarian  obUgatlon  to  help  lessen 
human   suffering. 
— Finally,   consulting    our   own   Interests, 
we  will  help  our  friends  In  Africa  to  help 
themselves  when  they  are  threatened  by 
ouuide    force*    attempting    to    subvert 
their  independent  development.  It  Is  an- 
other lesson  of  the  1960's.  however,  that 
African  defense  against  subversion,  like 
African  development,  must  be  borne  moet 
dlrecUy  by  Africans  rather  than  by  out- 
siders. 

Southern  Africa 

The  third  chaUenge  facing  Africa  la  the 
deep-seated  tension  in  the  southern  sixth 
of  the  Continent 

Clearly  there  Is  no  question  of  the  United 
States  condoning,  or  acquiescing  in.  the  racial 
policies  of  the  white-ruled  regimes  For  moral 
as  well  as  historical  reasons,  the  United 
States  stands  Hnnly  for  the  principles  of 
racial  equality  and  self-determination 

At  the  same  time,  the  1»«0'»  have  shown 
all  of  us— Africa  and  her  friends  alike — that 
the  racial  problems  in  the  southern  region  of 
the  Continent  will  not  be  solved  qvUckly. 
These  tensions  are  deeply  rooted  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  region,  and  thus  In  the  psychology 
of  both  black  and  white. 

These  problems  must  be  solved  But  there 
remains  a  real  Issue  in  how  beet  to  achieve 
their  resolution.  Though  we  abhor  the  racial 
policies  of  the  white  regimes,  we  cannot  agree 
that  progressive  change  m  Southern  Africa 
is  furthered  by  force.  The  history  of  the  area 
shows  aU  too  starkly  that  violence  and  the 
counter- violence  It  Inevitably  provokes  wlU 
only  make  more  dlfflcult  the  task  of  those  om 
both  sides  working  for  progress  on  the  racial 
question. 

The  United  States  warmly  welcomes,  there- 
fore, the  recent  Lusalca  Manifesto,  a  declara- 
tion by  African  leaders  calling  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  tensions  in  Southern 
Africa.  That  statesmanlike  document  com- 
bine* a  commitment  to  human  dignity  with 
a  perceptive  understanding  of  the  depth  and 
complexity  of  the  racial  problem  in  the  area — 
a  combination  which  we  hope  will  guide  the 
policies  of  Africa  and  her  friends  a*  they 
seek  pracUcal  policies  to  deal  with  this  an- 
guUhlng  questlcn. 

liiues  tor  the  future 
Amerloan  policy  toward  Africa,  then,  will 
Illustrate  cur  general  approach  to  building 
an  enduring  peace.  Our  stake  in  the  Con- 
tinent will  not  rest  on  today's  crisU.  on  po- 
litical maneuvering  for  passing  advantage, 
or  on  the  strategic  priority  we  asalgn  It  Our 
goal  is  to  help  sustain  the  process  by  which 
Africa  will  gradually  realize  economic  prog- 
ress to  match  lu  aspirations. 

We  must  understand,  however,  that  this 
process  Is  only  beginning.  Its  spedffc  oourae 
Is  unclear.  Its  success  depends  In  part  on 
how  we  and  the  Africans  move  now  In  the 
climate  as  well  as  the  subatance  of  our  re- 
lations. 

— Africa's  friends  muat  find  a  new  tona  of 
candor  in  their  easentlal  dialogue  with  the 


Continent.  All  too  often  over  the  past  dec- 
ade the  United  State*  and  others  have  been 
guilty  of  telling  proud  young  nations.  In 
nxlsgulded  condescension,  only  what  we 
thought  they  wanted  to  hear.  But  I  know 
from  many  talks  with  Africans.  Including 
two  trips  to  the  Continent  In  1957  and  1967. 
that  Africa's  new  leaders  are  pragmatic  and 
practical  as  well  as  proud.  realUtlc  as  well 
as  Idealistic.  It  will  be  a  test  of  diplomacy 
for  all  concerned  to  face  squarely  common 
problems  and  differences  of  view.  The  United 
State*  will  do  all  it  can  to  establish  this  new 
dialogue. 

— Moat  important,  there  must  be  new  and 
broader  forms  of  mobilizing  the  external  re- 
sources for  African  development.  The  pat- 
tern of  the  multilateral  consortium  which  In 
the  past  few  years  has  aided  Ghana  should 
be  employed  more  widely  elsewhere.  This  win 
require  the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
Africans  and  those  who  assist  them.  There 
Is  much  to  be  gained  also  If  we  and  others 
can  help  devise  ways  In  which  the  more  de- 
veloped  African   states   can   share   their   re- 
source* with  their  African  neighbors. 
— The  United  SUtes  Is  firmly  committed 
to  noninterference  In  the  Continent,  but 
Africa's  future  depends  also  on  the  re- 
straint of  other  great  powers.   No  one 
should  seek  advantage  from  Africa's  need 
for  assistance,  or  from  future  Instabil- 
ity. In  his  speech  on  February  12,  Secre- 
tary Rogers  affirmed  that: 
"We  have  deep  respect  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  African  nations.  We  are  not  in- 
volved m  their  internal  affairs.  We  want  our 
relations   with    them    to   be   on   a   basis   of 
mutual  respect,  mutual  trust  and  equality. 
We   have   no   desire   for   any   domination  of 
any  country  or  any  area  and  have  no  desire 
for  any  special   Influence  In  Africa,  except 
the  Influences  that  naturally  and  muttiafly 
develop  among  friends." 

The  Africa  of  the  1970's  will  need  schools 
rather  than  sympathy,  roads  rather  than 
rhetoric,  farms  rather  than  formulas,  local 
development  rather  than  lengthy  sermons. 
We  will  do  what  we  can  In  a  spirit  of  con- 
structive cooperation  rather  than  by  vague 
declarations  of  good  will.  The  hard  facU 
must  be  faced  by  Africans  and  their  friends, 
and  the  hard  work  In  every  comer  of  the 
Continent  must  be  done.  A  durable  peace 
cannot  be  built  If  the  nations  of  Africa  are 
not  true  partners  in  the  gathering  prosper- 
ity and  security  which  fortify  that  peace, 
/ntemattonal  economic  policy 
Peace  has  an  economic  dimension.  In  a 
world  of  independent  sUtes  and  Interde- 
pendent econotules,  falltire  to  collaborate  Is 
ooatly — In  poUtlcal  as  well  as  economic  terms. 
Economic  barriers  block  more  than  the  free 
flow  of  goods  and  capital  across  national 
borders:  they  obstruct  a  more  open  world  In 
which  Ideas  and  people,  as  well  as  goods  and 
machinery,  move  among  nations  with  maxi- 
mum freedom. 

Good  U.S.  econonalc  policy  Is  good  U.S. 
foreign  poUcy.  The  pre-eminent  role  that  we 
play  In  the  world  economy  give*  us  a  special 
responsibility.  In  the  economic  sphere,  more 
than  In  almost  any  other  area,  what  we  do 
has  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  reat  of  the 
world  Steady  non-lnflatlonary  growth  In  our 
domestic  economy  will  promote  steady  non- 
lnflatlonary  growth  In  the  world  as  a  whole. 
The  stability  of  our  dollar  U  easenUal  to  the 
stability  of  the  world  monetary  system.  Our 
continued  support  of  a  stronger  world  mone- 
tary system  and  freer  trade  Is  crucial  to  the 
expansion  of  world  trade  and  Investment  on 
which  the  proeperlty  and  development  of 
moet  other  countries  depend. 

As  In  other  areas  of  foreign  poUcy,  our 
approaoh  Is  a  sharing  of  international  re- 
sponslbUltle*.  Our  foreign  economic  policy 
must  be  designed  to  serve  our  purpose  of 
strengtbaning  the  ties  that  make  partner- 
ship work. 
W*  have  an  excellent  foundatloa.  In  no 
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other  area  of  our  foreign  policy  has  the  record 
of  cooperation  been  so  long  and  so  successful. 
Prom  the  1944  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
(Which  created  the  International  Monetary 
Fund)  and  the  1947  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (which  established  a  code 
for  the  orderly  conduct  of  trade),  to  the 
Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  negotiations  and 
the  recent  creation  of  Special  Drawing  RlghU 
free  nations  have  worked  together  to  build 
and  strengthen  a  systom  of  economic  rela- 
tionship*. We  derive  strength  from  their 
strength;  we  collaborate  for  our  common 
Interest. 

International  monetary  policy 

International  moneUry  matters  pose  most 
sharply   the   potential   tug-of-war    between 
lnterd^>endent  economies  and  Independent 
national  policies.  Each  country's  balance  of 
payments  encompasses  the  full  range  of  lU 
economic  and  political  relations  with  other 
nations — trade,  travel,  Investment,  military 
spending,    foreign    aid.     The    International 
monetary  system  links  these  national  pay- 
ments  positions,    and    hence    the   domestic 
economies  of  all  countries.  It  thus  Ilea  at  the 
heart    of    all    International    economic   rela- 
tions and  It  must  function  smoothly  If  world 
trade.  International   Investment  and  poUt- 
lcal  relations   among   nations   are   to  pros- 
per— particularly    since    Imbalances    inevit- 
ably   arise    as   some    countries    temporarily 
spend  more  abroad  than  they  earn,  while 
others  correspondingly  earn  more  than  they 
spend. 
The  system  must  Include  two  elemenU: 
— adequate  sui^lles  of  Internationally  ac- 
cepuble   money   and   credit  to   finance 
paymenU  Imbalances  among  countries; 
and 
— effective  means  through  which  national 
economies  can  adjust  to  one  another  to 
avoid  the  development  of  excessive  and 
prolonged  Imbalances. 
2  The  Inadequacies  of  both  elemente  caused 

X        the  recurring  monetary  crises  of  the  1960's. 

An  adequate  money  supply  Is  needed  In- 
ternationally Just  as  It  Is  domestlcaUy.  Short- 
ages of  IntematlonaUy  acoepUble  money  In- 
duce national  authorities  to  take  hasty  and 
often  restrictive  measures  to  protect  their 
own  monetary  reserve*,  or  to  pull  back  from 
liberalization  of  trade  and  Investment.  Such 
actions  clash  with  the  objective  of  the  in- 
ternational economic  system,  which  pre- 
cisely by  freeing  trade  and  capital,  baa 
helped  promote  the  unparalleled  prosperity 
of  the  postwar  world.  In  short,  an  Inadequate 
world  money  supply  can  hinder  the  pursuit 
of  world  prosperity  which.  In  turn,  can  gen- 
erate serious  political  problems  among  na- 
tions. 

At  the  other  extreme,  excessive  levels  of 
world  reserves  could  contribute  to  world  in- 
flation. They  could  permit  countries  to  fi- 
nance Imbalances  indefinitely,  delaying  too 
long  the  actions  needed  to  adjust  their  own 
economies  to  those  of  their  trading  partners. 
Since  failure  to  adjust  may  permit  a  country 
te  drain  resources  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  excessive  levels  of  reserves  can 
also   generate   serious   poUtlcal   problems. 

In  1969,  the  world  took  a  step  of  profound 
ImporUnce  by  creating  International  money 
to  help  provide  for  adequate — neither  too 
small  nor  too  large — levels  of  world  reserves. 
Through  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  United  SUte*  Joined  with  the  other  free 
nations  to  create,  for  an  initial  three-year 
period,  almost  $10  blUlon  of  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights — a  truly  International  money, 
backed  by  the  entire  community  of  free  na- 
tions, created  In  amounU  determined  Jointly 
by  these  nations.  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  staadUy  growing  world  economy  re- 
quires growing  reserves. 

There  exist  other  types  of  internationally 
accepted  money,  particularly  gold  and  dol- 
lars, which  the  world  has  previously  relied 


upon  and  wlU  continue  to  use.  But  It  Is  clear 
that  the  relative  role  of  gold  must  diminish. 
Our  critical  monetary  arrangements  must 
not  rest  on  the  vagaries  of  gold  production. 
Nor  should  the  world  be  forced  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  dollars  flowing  from  a  U.S.  pay- 
ments deficit.  This  would  appear  to  some  as 
representing  largely  national  determination 
of  the  International  monetary  supply,  not 
whoUy  responsive  to  international  needs. 
Moreover,  prolonged  deficits  could  Jeopardize 
our  own  International  financial  position  and 
cause  concern  about  the  stablUty  of  the 
dollar. 

A  truly  International  money  was  thus 
needed  to  meet  a  truly  international  prob- 
lem. The  nations  of  the  world  did  not  shrink 
from  the  bold  Innovation  required  to  meet 
that  need.  As  a  result,  the  foundations  of 
the  world  economy,  and  hence  world  stabU- 
Ity,  are  far  stronger  today. 

To  be  sure,  the  first  creation  of  Special 
Drawing  Rights  does  not  by  Itself  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  InternatlonaUy  accept- 
able money.  The  International  community 
win  have  to  make  periodic  declslotis  on  how 
many  Special  Drawing  Rights  to  create.  The 
relationship  among  the  different  types  of  In- 
ternational money — gold,  doUars,  and  now 
Si>eclal  Drawing  Rights — could  again  cause 
problems.  Most  Important,  a  steady  economic 
performance  by  the  United  States  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  full  International  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar,  whose  sUblllty  remains 
crucial  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
world  economy.  But  we  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  International  money. 

The  second  fundamental  requirement  of 
an  InteriLatlonal  monetary  system — the  m.u- 
tual  adjustment  of  national  economies — stlU 
calls  for  Improvement.  Imbalances  among  na- 
tions can  only  be  financed  temporarUy.  Con- 
structive means  must  exist  by  which  they  can 
be  rectified  In  an  orderly  way.  Such  adjust- 
ment should  not  require  countries  to  resort 
to  prolonged  restrictions  on  international 
transactions,  for  this  runs  counter  to  the 
fundamenUl  objective  of  an  open  world. 
Neither  should  It  force  countries  to  adopt 
Internal  economic  poUcles,  such  as  excessive 
rates  of  Inflation  or  unemployment,  which 
oonfUct  with  their  national  economic  and 
social  objectives.  Both  approaches  have  been 
adopted  all  too  frequently  in  the  past. 

Improved  means  of  adjustment  are  thus 
high  on  the  agenda  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  International  monetary  system 
In  the  1970's.  As  economic  interdependence 
accelerates,  better  coordination  among  na- 
tional economies  wUl  become  even  more 
necessary.  Such  coordination  must  rest  on  a 
solid  base  of  effective  Internal  policies.  For 
examde,  we  In  the  United  SUtes  must 
squaril^y  face  the  fact  that  our  Infla/tion  of 
the  past  flve  years — left  unchecked — would 
not  only  undetermlne  our  domestic  pros- 
perity but  Jeopardize  the  effort  to  achieve 
better  International  equlllbrltun.  We  look 
forward  to  the  resiUts  of  the  International 
discussions,  already  under  way,  examining 
the  means  through  which  exchaoxge  rates  be- 
tween national  currencies  might  be  adjusted 
so  that  such  changes,  when  they  become 
necessary,  can  take  place  more  promptly  and 
lees  dlsruptlvely. 

In  this  environment,  the  remaining  re- 
strictions on  International  transactions  can 
be  steadUy  reduced.  We  wUl  do  otir  share. 
That  Intent  was  plain  In  the  actions  we  took 
In  1969  to  relax  our  restraints  on  caplUl  out- 
flows for  U.S.  corporations  and  banks  and  to 
eliminate  the  most  onerous  restrictions  on 
our  aid  to  developing  countries. 

Trade  PoUcy 

Freer   trade   among   all   nations    provides 

greater  economic  benefits  for  each  nation. 

It  minimizes  potential  political  frictions  as 

weU.  These  conclusions  are  truer  today  than 


ever  before,  as  the  growing  Interdependence 
of  the  world  economy  creates  new  opportuni- 
ties for  productive  exchange. 

But  growing  Interdependence  also  means 
greater  reliance  by  each  nation  on  all  other 
nations.  Each  Is  Increasingly  exposed  to  iU 
trading  partners.  In  today's  world,  all  major 
countries  must  pursue  freer  trade  if  each 
country  Is  to  do  so.  The  principle  of  true 
reciprocity  must  lie  at  the  heart  of  trade 
policy — as  It  Ues  at  the  heart  of  all  foreign 
policy. 

In  1969,  the  United  States  took  a  series  of 
steps  toward  dismantling  trade  barriers  and 
assuring  fair  treatment  for  our  own  industry 
and  agriculture  In  world  commerce.  I  sub- 
mitted new  trade  legislation  which  proposed: 
— Elimination    of    the    American    Selling 
Price  system  of  tariff  valuation  for  cer- 
Uln     chemicals     and     other    producu, 
which  would  bring  us  Immediate  trade 
concessions    in    Europe    and    elsewhere. 
Because  it  is  seen  by  many  abroad  as 
our   most   ImporUnt   non-tariff   barrier 
to  trade.  Its  eUminatlon  might  also  open 
the  door  to  further  reductions  of  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  exporte. 
— Improvement  of  the  means  to  help  VS. 
Industries,  firms  and  workers  adjust  to 
Import  competition. 
— Restoration  of  Presidential  authority  to 
reduce  tariffs  by  a  modest  amount,  when 
necessary  to  promote  U.S.  trade  InteresU. 
— ^New  Presidential  authority  to  retaUate 
against  other  countries  If  their  trading 
practices  unfairly  Impede  our  own  ex- 
porte In  world  markete. 
We  called  on  our  trading  partners  to  be- 
gin  serious    discussions    on    the    remaining 
non-tariff  barriers  to  trade,  which  have  be- 
come even  more  Imftortant  as  tariff  levels 
have  been  reduced. 

We  took  specific  steps  toward  easing  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Communist  China. 

Finally,  we  proposed  a  Uberal  system  of 
tariff  preferences  fqr  exports  of  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  meet  one  of 
the  world's  major  economic  and  poUtlcal 
problems — the  struggle  of  the  developing 
countries  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
economic  development.  Development  can  be 
promoted  by  aid,  but  aid  cannot  and  should 
not  be  relied  on  to  do  the  whole  job.  The 
low-income  countries  need  increased  export 
earnings  to  finance  the  Imports  they  need 
for  development.  They  need  improved  ac- 
cess for  their  products  to  the  massive  mar- 
kets of  the  Industrialized  nations.  Such  ex- 
port Increases  must  come  largely  in  manu- 
factured goods,  since  the  demand  for  most 
primary  commodities — their  traditional  ex- 
IXMts — grows  relatively  slowly.  And  these 
cotintrles  are  at  early  sUges  of  industrializa- 
tion, so  they  face  major  hurdles  in  compet- 
ing with  the  Industrialized  countries  for 
sales  of  manufactured  goods. 

Against  this  background,  we  proposed  that 
aU  Industrialized  nations  eliminate  their 
tariffs  on  most  manufactured  products  ex- 
ported to  them  by  aU  developing  countries. 
Such  preferential  treatment  would  free  an 
Important  and  rapidly  growing  part  of  the 
trade  between  these  two  groups  of  nations. 
It  would  therefore  provide  an  Important  new 
impetus  to  world  econ<xnic  development. 

The  main  tasks  for  the  immediate  future 

are  to  complete  the  actions  started  in  1969: 

— Passage  of  this   Administration's   trade 

bUl. 
— ^Progress  in  the  international  discussions 
on  non-tariff  barriers  and  Impedlmenu 
to  trade  In  agricultural  products. 
— Successful  resolution  of  the  negotiations 

on  Urtff  preferences. 
Beyond  these  steps  Ue  new  challenges  for 
VS.  trade  poUcy.  I  am  establishing  a  Cc»n- 
misslon  on  International  Trade  and  Invest- 
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ment  Policy  to  help  develop  our  approaches 
to  them : 
Trade  and  Inveitment.  Foreign  Invest- 
ment, symbolized  by  the  multinational 
corporaUon,    has    become    Increasingly 
Important    In   relation    to   the   flows   of 
goods  which  have  been  the  focus  of  tra- 
dlUonal  trade  policy.  We  must  explore 
more  fully  the  relationship  between  our 
trade  and  foreign  investment  poUcles. 
— Trade  Adjustment.  We  must  learn  how 
better  to  adjust  our  own  economy  to  the 
dynamic  forces  of  world  trade,  so  that 
we   can   pursue   our   objective   of   freer 
trade    without    unacceptable    domestic 
disruption. 
— East-West  Trade.  We  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  our  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist coxintrles  will  have  improved  to 
the  point  where  trade  relations  can  in- 
crease between  us. 
— The     European    Community.    We    will 
watch  with  great  intereet  the  developing 
relations  between   the   European   Com- 
munity and  other  nations,  some  of  which 
have  applied  for  membership.  The  Com- 
munity's trade   policies  will  be  of   in- 
I  ruanlng  importance  to  our  own  trade 
policy  In  the  years  ahead. 
International  Asatstance 
The   International    economic   successes   of 
the  past  have  been  mainly  among  the  Indus- 
trial  nations.  The  successes  of   the   future 
must  occur  at  least  equally  in  the  economic 
relations  between  the  Industrial  nations  and 
the  developing  world.  These   new   achieve- 
ments may  not  be  as  dramatic  as  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Common  Market,  or  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions, or  the  birth  of  Special  Drawing  Rights. 
But  the  needs  are  at  least  as  compelling. 

There  will  be  a  continued  requirement  for 
International  assistance  to  developing  coim- 
trles.  First,  however,  we  must  be  clear  about 
what  aid  can  do  and  what  It  cannot  do.  If 
aid  Is  to  be  effective,  lU  function  must  be 
understood  by  both  donor  and  recipient. 

Economic  assistance  Is  not  a  panacea  for 
International  stability,  for  political  develop- 
ment, or  even  for  economic  progress.  It  Is. 
^  literally,  "assistance."  It  Is  a  means  of  help- 
ing and  supplementing  the  efforts  of  nations 
which  are  able  to  mobilize  the  resources  and 
energies  of  their  own  people.  There  are  no 
shortcuts  to  economic  and  social  progress. 
This  Is  a  reality,  but  also  a  source  of  hope. 
For  collaborative  effort  can  achieve  much. 
And  It  Is  increasingly  understood  among  de- 
veloped and  developing  nations  that  eco- 
nomic development  Is  an  International 
responsibility. 

Many  of  the  frustrations  and  disappoint- 
ments of  development  have  come  not  so  much 
from  the  failure  of  programs  as  from  the  gap 
between  results  and  expectations.  A  new  un- 
derstanding of  the  scope  of  the  challenge  and 
the  capacity  of  programs  will  help  us  set 
feasible  goals,  and  then  achieve  them. 
What  wUl  be  America's  part  In  this  effort? 
When  I  came  Into  office.  It  was  clear  that 
our  present  OHlstance  program  did  not  meet 
the  realities  or  needs  of  the  1970's.  It  was 
time  for  a  searching  reassessment  of  our  ob- 
jectives aiKl  the  effectiveness  of  our  Institu- 
tions. I  therefore  named  a  Task  Force  on 
International  Development,  chaired  by  Mr. 
Rudolph  Peterson,  to  explore  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  o\ii  foreign  assistance.  Its 
report,  due  shortly,  will  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  American  policy. 

One  truth  Is  already  clear :  a  new  American 
purpose  and  attitude  are  required.  If  our 
economic  assistance  Is  to  contribute  to  de- 
velopment In  the  new  environment  of  the 
1970's.  As  I  stated  on  CXrtober  31  In  my  ad- 
dress on  Latin  America: 

"For  years,  we  In  the  United  States  have 
pursued  the  lllitslon  that  we  alon«  could  re- 
make continents.  Conscious  of  our  wealth 
and  technology,  seized  by  the  force  of  good 


Intentions,  driven  by  habitual  Impatience, 
remembering  the  dramatic  success  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  In  postwar  Europe,  we  have 
sometimes  Imagined  that  we  knew  what  was 
best  for  everyone  else  and  that  we  could  and 
should  maXt  It  happen.  Well,  experience  haa 
taught  us  better. 

"It  has  taught  us  that  economic  and  social 
development  is  not  an  achievement  of  one 
nation's  foreign  policy,  but  something  deeply 
rooted  m  each  nation's  own  traditions. 

"It  has  Uught  us  that  aid  that  Infringes 
pride  is  no  favor  to  any  nation. 

"It  has  taught  us  that  each  nation,  and 
each  region,  must  be  true  to  Its  own  char- 
acter." 

In  our  reappraisal  of  the  purposes  and 
techniques  of  foreign  assistance,  we  have  al- 
ready reached  several  conclusions  and  we 
have  adopted  policies  to  begin  to  carry  them 
out: 

—Multilateral  institutions  must  play  an 
increasing  role  in  the  provision  of  aid. 
We  must  enlist  the  expertise  of  other 
countries  and  of  International  agencies, 
thereby    minimizing    the    political    and 
Ideological  complications  which  can  dis- 
tort the  assistance  relationship.  We  are 
already  contributing  to  a  number  of  In- 
ternational   and    regional    Institutions: 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion,  the   Inter-American   Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
I  will  shortly  propose  a  new  US.  con- 
tribution to  the  Special  Funds  of  the 
Asian  Bank.  And  I  am  prepared  to  re- 
spond positively  to  proposals  for  replen- 
ishment of  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
American   Bank   and   the   International 
Development  Association. 
— The     developing     countries     themselves 
must  play  a  larger  part  in  formulating 
their  own  development  strategies.  Their 
own  knowledge  of  the  needs  must  be  ap- 
plied,  their  own  energies  mobilized   to 
the  tasks.  This  Is  the  approach  I  em- 
phasized In  my  address  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 
— Our  bilateral  aid  must  carry  fewer  re- 
strictions.  I   have   therefore  eliminated 
some  of  the  most  onerous  restrictions 
on  the  U.S.   aid   program  and   have  di- 
rected that  all  remaining  restrictions  be 
reviewed  with  the  objective  of  modify- 
ing or  eliminating  them. 
— Private  investment  must  play  a  central 
role  in  the  development  process,  to  what- 
ever extent  desired   by   the  developing 
nations  themselves.  I  proposed,  and  Con- 
gress  has   authorized,  an   Overseas   Pri- 
vate Inevstment  Corporation  to  Improve 
our  efforts  to  make  effective  use  of  pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  to  improve 
attention  to  the  developing  countries  In 
our  relaxation  of   restraints  on   foreign 
Investment  by  U.S.  corporations. 
— Trade  policy  must  recognize  the  special 
needs  of  the  developing  countries.  Trade 
Is  a  crucial  source  of  new  resources  for 
them.  Thus,  as  already  described,  I  have 
proposed    and    am    urging    a    worldwide 
and  comprehensive  system  of  tariff  pref- 
erences for  the  products  of  developing 
nations. 
But  these  are  only  first  steps.  We  are  al- 
ready considering  the  proposals  of  the  Pear- 
son Commission  on   International   Develop- 
ment, sponsored  by  the  World  Bank.  When 
the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  International 
Development  becomes  available,  I  will  pro- 
pose a  fresh  American  assistance  program, 
more   responsive   to   the   conditions   of   the 
1970's. 

Our  new  foreign  aid  program  must  dis- 
tinguish clearly  among  the  various  purposes 
our  assistance  Is  designed  to  serve.  Economic 
development  requires  sustained  effort  by 
donor  and  recipient  alike  Assistance  for  this 
purpose  will  be  wasted  If — prompted  by  po- 
litical considerations — It  Is  deflected  by  the 
recipient  or  the  donor  to  other  ends.  Sim- 
ilarly, we  shall  not  be  putting  our  own  re- 


sources to  their  most  productive  use  If  we 
are  unable  to  ensure  continuity  In  our  sup- 
port. 

We  must  focus  on  the  achievement  of  our 
real  objective — effective  development — rather 
than  on  some  arbitrary  level  of  financial 
transfer.  We  shall  need  to  see  that  various 
policies  affecting  the  development  process — 
trade,  aid.  Investment — nre  fully  coordinated. 
And  new  institutions  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  realities  and  the  challenges  of  the  1970'8. 
Thus,  our  assistance  program,  like  the 
rest  of  our  foreign  policy,  will  be  changed 
to  serve  the  future  rather  than  simply  con- 
tinued to  reflect  the  habiu  of  the  past.  We 
have  already  begun  that  change.  I  expect  a 
new  approach  to  foreign  assistance  to  be  one 
of  our  major  foreign  policy  Initiatives  In  the 
coming  years. 

United  Nations 
".  .  .  let  us  press  toward  an  open  world — 
a  world  of  open  doors,  open  hearts,  open 
minds — a  world  open  to  the  exchange  of  Ideas 
and  of  people,  and  open  to  the  reach  of  the 
human  spirit — a  world  open  In  the  search  for 
truth,  and  unconcerned  with  the  fate  of  old 
dogmas  and  old  Isms — a  world  open  at  last 
to  the  light  of  Justice,  and  the  Ught  of  rea- 
son, and  to  the  achievement  of  that  true 
peace  which  the  people  of  every  land  carry 
In  their  hearts  and  celebrate  In  their  hopes." 
The  President's  Address  to  the  24th  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  September  18.  1960. 
The  United  Nations  Is  both  a  symbol  of 
the  worldwide  hopes  for  peace  and  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  tensions  and  conflicts  that  have 
frustrated  these  hopes. 

Its  friends  can  now  look  back  with  pride 
on  25  years  of  accomplishment.  They  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  study  and  apply  the 
lessons  of  those  years,  to  see  what  the  UN 
can  and  cannot  do.  The  UN.  and  Its  support- 
ers, must  match  Idealism  In  purpose  with 
realism  In  expectation. 

Some  of  its  accomplishments  have  been 
highly  visible — particularly  the  various  Inter- 
national peacekeeping  efforts  that  have 
helped  to  damp  down  or  control  local  con- 
flicts. Other  accomplishments  have  been 
quiet  but  no  less  Important,  and  deserve 
greater  recognition — such  as  Its  promotion  of 
human  rlghu  and  Its  extensive  economic,  so- 
cial, and  technical  assistance  programs. 

The  UN  provides  a  forum  for  crisis  diplo- 
macy and  a  means  for  multilateral  assist- 
ance. It  has  encouraged  arms  control  and 
helped  nations  reach  agreements  extending 
the  frontiers  of  International  law.  And  It 
offers  a  framework  for  private  discussions  be- 
tween world  leaders,  free  of  the  Inflated  ex- 
pectations of  siimmlt  meetlnga. 

These  achievements  are  Impressive.  But  we 
have  had  to  recognize  that  the  UN  cannot  by 
Itself  solve  fundamental  International  dis- 
putes, especially  among  the  superpowers. 
Thus,  we  can  as  eaally  undermine  the  UN 
by  asking  too  much  of  It  as  too  little.  We 
cannot  expect  it  to  be  a  more  telling  force 
for  peace  than  Its  members  make  It.  Peace 
today  still  depends  on  the  acts  of  nations. 

Last  September  18,  In  my  address  to  the 
General  Assembly.  I  said : 

"In  this  great  assembly,  the  desirability 
of  peace  needs  no  affirmation.  The  methods 
of  achieving  It  are  what  so  greatly  challenge 
our  courage,  our  Intelligence,  our  discern- 
ment. 

"And  surely  If  one  lesson  above  all  rings 
resoundingly  among  the  many  shattered 
hopes  In  this  world.  It  Is  that  good  words 
are  not  a  substitute  for  hard  deeds  and 
noble  rhetoric  U  no  gtiarantee  of  noble 
results." 

I  then  suggested  some  speclflc  tasks  for 
the  near  future.  These  Included: 

— securing  the  safety  of  International  trav- 
elers from  airplane  hijackings,  on  which 
the  General  Assembly  has  already  acted: 
— encouraging  International  voluntary 
service,  which  we  stress  both  at  home 
and  In  the  Peace  Corps  overseas; 
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— fostering  the  interrelated  objectives  of 
economic   development  and   population 
control; 
— protecting  the  planet's  threatened  en- 
vironment, a  major  challenge  confront- 
ing us  all,  and  to  which  our  own  nation 
and  people  are  already  addressing  new 
programs  and  greater  energies;  and 
— exploring  the  frontiers  of  space,  an  ad- 
venture whose  excitement  and  benefits 
we  continue  to  share  with  other  nations. 
In  addition,  as  man's  usee  of  the  oceans 
grow.  International  law  must  keep  pace.  The 
most  pressing  Issue  regarding  the  law  of  the 
sea  Is  the  need  to  achieve  agreement  on  the 
breadth  of  the  terrllorlal  sea,  to  head  off  the 
threat  of  escalating  national  claims  over  the 
ocean.  We  also  believe  It  important  to  make 
parallel  progress  toward  establishing  an  In- 
ternationally agreed  boundary  between  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  the  deep  seabeds.  and 
on  a  regime  for  exploitation  of  deep  seabed 
resources. 

These  are  Issues  that  transcend  national 
differences  and  Ideology,  and  should  respond 
to  effective  multilateral  action. 

In  an  era  when  man  possesses  the  power 
both  to  explore  the  heavens  and  desolate  the 
earth,  science  and  technology  must  be  mar- 
shalled and  shared  In  the  cause  of  peaceful 
progress,  whatever  the  political  differences 
tunong  nations.  In  numerous  and  varied 
fields — the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy,  the 
exploration  and  uses  of  outer  space,  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  ocean 
and  the  seabeds,  the  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment, the  uses  of  satellites,  the  devel- 
opment of  revolutionary  transportation  sys- 
tems— we  are  working  with  others  to  channel 
the  products  of  technological  progress  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

My  speech  at  the  General  Assembly  under- 
lined this  country's  continuing  support  for 
the  organization.  My  decisions  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  funds  to  assist  the  expansion  of  the 
U.N.'8  New  York  Headquarters  and  to  submit 
to  the  Senate  the  U.N.  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Privileges  and  Inununltlea  are  exam- 
ples of  this  suppcnt. 

ThU  year's  25th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  an  occasion  for  more  than  com- 
memoration. It  Is  a  time  to  acknowledge  Its 
realistic  possibilities  and  to  devise  ways  to 
expand  them.  It  is  a  time  to  set  goals  for  the 
coming  years,  particularly  in  such  areas  u 
International  peacekeeping,  the  economic 
and  social  programs  symbolized  by  the  Sec- 
ond Development  Decade,  and  the  new  en- 
vironmental challenges  posed  by  man's  tech- 
nological advances. 

As  the  United  Nations  begins  Its  second 
quarter  century.  America  reaffirms  Its  strong 
support  for  the  principles  and  promise  begun 
at  San  Francisco  In  1945.  Our  task  now — as 
for  all  U.N.  members — is  to  help  the  orga- 
nization In  steady  progress  toward  fulfill- 
ment of  that  promise. 

PABT   m:    AMERICA'S   STSCNCTB 

Shaping  our  military  posture 

America's  strength  la  the  second  pillar  of 
the  structure  of  a  durable  peace. 

We  aim  for  a  world  In  which  the  Impor- 
tance of  power  Is  reduced;  where  peace  la 
secured  because  the  principal  countries  wish 
to  maintain  It.  But  this  era  Is  not  yet  here. 
We  cannot  entrust  our  future  entirely  to  the 
self-restraint  of  countries  that  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  use  their  power  even  against  their 
allies.  With  respect  to  national  defense,  any 
President  has  two  principal  obligations:  to 
be  certain  that  our  military  preparations  do 
not  provide  an  Incentive  for  aggression,  but 
m  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  provoke  an 
arms  race  which  might  threaten  the  very 
security  we  seek  to  protect. 

A  basic  review  of  our  defense  policy  was 
essential. 

In  January  1969  the  need  for  such  a  re- 
view was  compelling.  Profound  changes  In 


the  world  called  for  a  freah  approach  to  de- 
fense policy  just  as  they  required  a  new 
approach  to  foreign  policy.  In  the  past,  tech- 
nology was  relatively  stable;  In  the  contem- 
porary world  a  constantly  changing  technol- 
ogy produces  a  new  element  of  Insecurity. 
Formerly,  any  additional  strength  was  stra- 
tegically significant;  today,  available  power 
threatens  to  outstrip  rational  objectives. 

We  had  to  examine  the  basic  premises 
underlying  our  military  planning  and  begin 
shaping  a  military  piosture  appropriate  to 
the  environment  of  the  1970's. 

We  launched  a  thorough  re -examination  of 
past  concepts  and  programs  and  the  alterna- 
tives we  should  consider  for  the  future.  The 
review,  which  Is  continuing,  produced  a  re- 
form of  both  national  security  policies  and 
decision-making  processes  which  was  the 
most  far-reaching  In  samoet  two  decades. 

For  the  first  time,  the  National  Security 
Council  has  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
a  broad  and  complete  range  of  national 
strategies  for  both  conventional  and  stra- 
tegic forces.  This  review  was  undertaken  In 
terms  of  security  and  budgetary  implications 
five  years  into  the  future.  Also  for  the  first 
time,  the  relationship  of  various  levels  of 
defense  spending  to  domestic  priorities  was 
spelled  out  in  detail  for  a  five-year  period. 

As  a  result  of  this  review,  otir  Interests, 
our  foreign  policy  objectives,  oiu*  strategies 
and  our  defense  budgets  are  being  brought 
Into  balance — with  each  other  and  with  our 
overall  national  priorities. 

Four  factors  have  a  special  relevance  to 
our  continuing  reappraisal, 
— Military  and  Arms  Control  Issues:  First, 
we  need  to  ask  some  fundamental  ques- 
tions to  establish  the  premises  for  our 
military  posture.  For  example: 
In  shaping  our  strategic  nuclear  posture, 
to  what  extent  should  we  seek  to  main- 
tain our  security  through  the  develop- 
ment of  our  strength?  To  what  extent 
ahould  we  adopt  unilateral  measures  of 
restraint?  The  judgment  Is  delicate:  the 
former  course  runs  the  risk  of  an  arms 
race,  the  latter  Involves  the  danger  of 
an  unfavorable  shift  In  the  balance  of 
power. 

How  would  either  course  affect  the  pros- 
pects for  a  meaningful  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  m  the  years  ahead? 
What  spectrtmi  of  threats  can  the  United 
States  responsibly  deal  with?  Is  It  reason- 
able to  seek  to  protect  against  every  con- 
tingency from  nuclear  conflict  to  guer- 
rilla wars? 
— Forward  Planning:  Second,  we  have  to 
plan  ahead.  Today's  national  security 
decisions  must  fiow  from  an  analysis  of 
their  Implications  well  Into  the  futiire. 
Many  decisions  on  defense  policies  and 
programs  will  not  have  operational  con- 
sequences for  several  years.  In  some  cases 
for  as  much  as  a  decade.  Because  plan- 
ning mistakes  may  not  show  up  for  sev- 
eral years,  deferral  of  hard  choices  Is 
often  tempting.  But  the  iiltlmate  penalty 
may  be  disastrous.  The  only  responsi- 
ble course  Is  to  face  up  to  our  problemis 
and  to  make  decisions  In  a  long-term 
framework. 
— National  PrioHties:  Third,  we  have  to 
weigh  our  national  priorities.  We  will 
almost  certainly  not  have  the  funds  to 
finance  the  full  range  of  necessary  do- 
mestic programs  In  the  years  ahead  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  conunltment  to 
non-lnflatlonary  economic  growth.  De- 
fense spending  Is  of  course  In  a  special 
category.  It  must  never  fall  short  of  the 
minimum  needed  for  security.  If  It  does, 
the  problem  of  domestic  programs  may 
become  moot.  But  neither  must  we  let 
defense  spending  grow  beyond  that  Jtis- 
tlfied  by  the  defense  of  our  vital  In- 
terests while  domestic  needs  go  unmet. 


— Integrated  Planning:  Finally,  planning 
our  national  security  policies  and  pro- 
grams  In   given  countries   and   regions 
has  often  been  frstgmented  among  agen- 
cies. For  example,  our  intelligence  ana- 
lysts, defense  planners,  economists,  and 
political  analysts  dealing  with  a  given 
country  may  have  been  using  different 
assumptions  about  our  ptollcy  objectives, 
our  expectations  about  the  future,  and 
even  the  basic  facts  about  our  policy 
choices.  There  was  a  need  for  analyses 
which  would  provide  a  commonly  under- 
stood set  of  facts,  evaluations  and  policy 
and  program  choices.  These  would  serve 
as  a  basis  for  consideration  by  the  Na- 
tional   Security    Council    of    what    we 
sbotild  be  doing  In  given  cotmtrles  and 
regions. 
In  summary,  we  asked  the  central  doc- 
trinal questions;   we  looked  as  much  as  a 
decade    ahead;     we    weighed    our    national 
priorities;  and  we  sought  ways  of  integrating 
the  diverse  aspects  of  our  planning.  In  this 
fashion,  we  have  reviewed  the  premises  of 
our  military  policies,  discarded   those  that 
no  longer  serve  our  interests,  and  adopted 
new  ones  suited  to  the  1970's.  The  1971  de- 
fense budget  refiects  the  restilts  of  our  re- 
examination,  the   transition   from   the  old 
strategies  and  policies  to  the  new. 

The  process  of  defense  planning 

This  Administration  foimd  a  defense 
planning  process  which  leift  vague  the  Im- 
pact of  foreign  policy  on  our  military  pos- 
ture and  provided  an  Inadequate  role  for 
other  agencies  with  a  major  fetake  In  mili- 
tary Issues.  And  It  did  little  to  relate  de- 
fense and  domestic  priorities. 

We  set  out  to  correct  these  deflclendes. 

Insuring  balanced  decisions 

Virtually  every  major  defense  Issue  has 
complex  diplomatic,  political,  strategic  and 
economic  Implications.  To  Insure  balanced 
decisions,  we  see  to  It  that  every  agency  has 
a  full  oj^wrtunlty  to  contribute.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  participates  In  deliberations  on 
defense  policy  decisions  that  affect  arms 
control  pro^>ects.  In  turn,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  par- 
ticipate directly  In  the  evaluation  of  arms 
control  proposals.  The  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  review  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers economic  conditions  that  Influence 
the  magnitude  of  defense  spending.  The  De- 
partment of  State  examines  with  Defense 
officials  Issues  that  affect  our  relationships 
with  aUlee. 

These  Interagency  exchanges  In&ure  that 
I  receive  all  views  on  key  national  security 
Issues.  Disagreements  are  Identified  and  ex- 
plored, not  suppressed  or  papered  over.  The 
full  range  of  choices  Is  presented. 

Setting  Rational  Priorities 
Our  great  wealth  and  productive  capacity 
still  do  not  enable  us  to  pxirsue  every  worth- 
while national  objective  with  unlimited 
means.  Choices  among  defense  strategies  sjid 
budgets  have  a  great  impact  on  the  extent 
to  which  we  <*«"  pursue  other  national  goals. 
We  have  no  precise  way  of  measuring 
whether  extra  dollars  spent  tor  defense  are 
more  Important  than  extra  dollars  spent  fc»' 
other  needs.  But  we  can  and  have  described 
the  domestic  programs  that  are  consistent 
with  various  levels  of  defense  expenditures. 
The  National  Security  Council  thus  has  a 
basis  for  TT>«t'r<"g  intelligent  choices  concern- 
ing the  allocation  of  available  revenue  among 
priority  federal  programs.  I  do  not  believe 
any  previous  President  has  had  the  benefit 
of  such  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  In- 
terrelationships among  the  goals  he  can  pur- 
sue within  the  limits  of  the  federal  budget. 
As  a  restilt,  I  have  decided  on  defense 
steategy  and  budget  g\ildellnes  for  the  next 
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five  yean  Ui»t  are  consistent  not  only  with 
our  naUonal  security  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  commltmenu  but  with  our  naUonal 
prlorlOes  aa  well  ThU  AdmlnlstraUon  Is  now 
in  a  position  to  weigh  the  Impact  of  future 
changes  In  defense  pollcle,  and  programs  on 
the  whole  fabric  of  government  objectives. 
ControlUng  the  Defense  Posture— The  De- 
fense Program   Review  Committee 

To  meet  the  objectives  of  balanced  deci- 
sions and  rational  priorities,  we  made  a  basic 
addition  to  the  National  Security  Council 
system.  I  directed  the  formation  of  the  De- 
fense Program  Review  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  (Chairman  i.  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  the  Bunaa 
of  the  Budget,  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
llsrence  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  The  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisor,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  participate 
as  appropriate. 

This  permanent  Committee  reviews  major 
defense,  fiscal,  policy  and  program  issues  in 
terms  of  their  strategic,  diplomatic,  political 
and  econocnlc  Implications  and  advises  me 
and  the  National  Security  Council  on  lu 
findings.  Por  example,  the  Committee 
analyzed  our  options  for  proceeding  with 
ballUtlc  missile  defenses  on  four  separate 
occasions.  This  year.  It  will  analyze  our 
major  strategic  and  fiscal  choices  over  the 
next  five  years,  together  with  the  doctrinal, 
diplomatic  and  strategic  Implications  of  key 
weapons  programs.  It  will  do  so  while  the 
defense  budget  for  Fiscal  Tear  1972  Is  still 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  formulation.  The 
participation  In  this  review  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  other  agencies  insures  that 
careful  analysis  and  balanced  evaluations 
win  be  avalUble  when  the  NaUonal  Security 
Council  next  fall  reviews  our  choices  for 
1973  and  beyond. 

Country  and  Regional  Analysis  and  Program 
Budgeting 
A  major  obstacle  to  the  Implementation 
of  a  consistent  and  coherent  foreign  policy 
Is  the  multitude  of  V&  agencies  and  pro- 
grams Involved  In  activities  in  any  one  coun- 
try or  region.  In  the  past  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  the  President  or  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  to- 
tality of  our  effort  In  any  one  country.  Tet 
a  rational  foreign  policy  must  start  with  such 
a  comprehensive  view. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  we  have  begun 
a  series  of  country  program  analyses  which 
will  examine  all  U  S.  programs  In  key  coun- 
tries and  regions  and  their  Interrelatlon- 
ahlps. 

The  studies  for  the  first  time  put  every 
VS.  program  Into  one  budget  framework.  The 
basic  tool  for  this  analysis  Is  the  program 
budget,  which  allocates  all  of  our  expendi- 
tures In  a  country  on  the  basis  of  the  pur- 
poses served  It  permits  us  to  make  decisions 
or  set  guidelines  for  all  of  our  programs 
simultaneously:  In  the  past,  they  were  ex- 
amined largely  agency  by  agency  In  Isola- 
tion from  one  another. 

The  results  of  the  country  analysis  studies 
are  presented  to  the  NSC  In  the  form  of  In- 
tegrated policy  and  program  options  based  on 
alternative  statements  of  Interests,  threats. 
and  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  After  the 
NSC  has  considered  these  options,  a  decision 
can  be  made  about  the  course  of  action  to 
follow  over  the  next  several  years. 

Of  course,  our  efforts  start  from  the  clearly 
understood,  fundamental  premise  that  US. 
policies  and  programs  must  relate  In  a  logi- 
cal and  meaningful  fashion  to  what  our 
friends  and  allies  wish  to  do  for  themselves. 
Ws  art  rtsallng  with  sovereign  nations  each 


of  which  has  Its  own  Interests.  Its  own  pri- 
orities and  Its  own  capabilities  All  our  coun- 
try programming  Is  designed  to  do  Is  to  make 
our  actions  as  effective  as  they  can  be  con- 
sistent with  our  mutual  Interests. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  country  programs  will  lead  to  a 
decidedly  Improved  foreign  policy.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  need  not  only  to  make  sound 
policy  decisions  but  also  to  execute  them. 
The  country  analysis  studies  will  result  In 
both  a  decision  document  for  all  government 
agencies  and  firm  five-year  program  guide- 
lines, presented  In  the  form  of  a  program 
budget.  The  members  of  the  NSC.  as  well  as 
the  country  director  In  every  agency  and  our 
ambassadors  In  the  field,  then  have  a  means 
of  making  sure  that  our  decisions  are  fol- 
lowed up. 

Strategic  policy 

The  Changing  Strategic  Balance 
PoUowmg  World  War  n.  the  U.S.  bad  a 
monopoly  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
Throughout  most  of  the  1950s,  our  virtual 
monopoly  of  intercontinental  nuclear  deliv- 
ery capability.  In  the  form  of  a  large  force 
of  Strategic  Air  Commsmd  bombers,  gave  us 
an  overwhelming  deterrent. 

This  assessment  was  unchallenged  until  It 
became  apparent  In  the  late  1950's  that  the 
Soviet  Union  possessed  the  potential  for 
developing  and  deploying  a  force  of  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  that  could  de- 
stroy a  large  part  of  our  strategic  bomber 
force  on  the  ground.  The  fear  that  our  deter- 
rent to  nuclear  war  was  in  great  Jeopardy, 
though  It  later  proved  exaggerated,  foctised 
our  attention  on  maintaining  our  nuclear 
superiority. 

In  1961.  the  new  Administration  acceler- 
ated our  Polaris  submarine  and  Kflnuteman 
ICBM  programs  and  put  more  of  our  stra- 
tegic bombers  on  alert.  These  measures  pro- 
vided a  clear  margin  of  U.S.  nuclear  superior- 
ity for  several  years.  They  restored  our  confi- 
dence In  our  deterrent:  we  now  had  two 
forces,  our  Polaris  submarines  and  our  Mln- 
uteman  ICBM's,  deployed  In  hardened  un- 
derground slloe.  that  were  virtually  Invulner- 
able to  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
then-existing  technology. 

However,  after  1986,  the  SovleU  stepped 
up  their  ICBM  deployments  and  began  to 
construct  their  own  force  of  Polaris-type 
submarines.  And  they  began  to  test  multi- 
ple warheads  for  their  S8-9  ICBM.  a  weapon 
which  can  carry  roughly  ten  times  as  much 
ss  our  Mlnuteman  missile. 

Once  again.  US.  strategic  superiority  was 
being  challenged.  However,  this  time,  the 
Johnson  Administration  decided  not  to  step 
up  deployments  This  restraint  was  based  on 
two  Judgments.  First.  It  was  believed  that 
there  was  relatively  little  we  could  do  to 
keep  the  Soviets  from  developing  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  a  strategic  posture  comparable 
In  capability  to  our  own.  Second,  It  was 
thought  that  nuclear  superiority  of  the  kind 
we  had  previously  enjoyed  would  have  lit- 
tle military  or  political  significance  because 
our  retaliatory  capability  was  not  seriously 
Jeopardized  by  larger  Soviet  forces  and  be- 
cause their  goal  was  In  all  likelihood  a  re- 
taliatory capability  similar  to  ours. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  an  In- 
escapable reality  of  the  1970's  Is  the  Soviet 
Union's  possession  of  powerful  and  sophis- 
ticated strategic  forces  approaching,  and  In 
some  categories,  exceeding  ours  In  numbers 
and  capability. 

Recent  Soviet  programs  have  emphasized 
both  quantitative  Increases  In  offensive  and 
defensive  forces  and  qualitative  Improve- 
ments In  the  capabilities  of  these  forces — 
such  as  a  new,  more  accurate  warhead  and 
perhaps  penetration  aids  for  their  liClnute- 
man-type  S8-11  missile,  continued  testing  of 
the  multiple  warhead  for  the  SS-9,  and  re- 
search and  development  on  Improved  compo- 
nents for  their  ABM  system,  together  with 
Improved  coverage  by  their  ABM  radars.  The 


following  table  shows  the  growth  In  Soviet 
land-  and  submarine-based  missile  forces  In 
the  last  five  years. 

OPERATIONAL    UNITED    STATES    AND    SOVIET    MISSILES 


1970  (Pio- 

1965  (Mid-  t«cM  for 

ytac)  yur  end) 


Inttrcontinenlil  tMllisiic 
miuiln: 

United  State* 

Soviet  

Submjdnt  launched  ballistic 
missiles: 

United  States 

Soviet —- 


923 
224 


464 

107 


1,0&4 
1,290 


656 
300 


•m*  SoTlet  mlasUe  deployments  are  ooo- 
tlnulng,  whereas  ours  have  leveled  off.  In  the 
1970's  we  must  also  expect  to  see  Commu- 
nist China  deploy  interoontlnental  ballistic 
missiles,  seriously  oompUcatlng  strategic 
planning  and  diplomacy. 

The  evolution  of  VJS.  and  Soviet  strategic 
capabilities  during  the  past  two  decades  was 
accompanied  by  Intense  doctrinal  debates 
over  the  poUUoal  and  military  roles  of  stra- 
tegic forces  and  the  approprUte  criteria  for 
choosing  them. 

The  strategic  doctrine  that  had  gained  the 
greatest  acceptance  by  the  time  my  Admin- 
istration took  office  was  tbls:  According  to 
the  theory  of  "assured  destruction,"  deter- 
rence was  guaranteed  If  we  were  sure  we 
could  destxoy  a  significant  percentage  of 
Soviet  population  and  Industry  after  Utte 
worst  conceivable  Soviet  attack  on  our  stra- 
tegic forces.  The  previous  Administra- 
tion reasoned  that  since  we  had 
nwre  than  enou^  forces  for  this  purpose,  re- 
straint In  the  build-up  of  strategic  weapons 
was  Indicated  regardless  of  Soviet  actions. 
Further,  it  hoped  that  U.S.  restraint  In  stra- 
tegic weapons  developments  and  deployments 
would  provide  a  strong  Incentive  for  simi- 
lar restraint  by  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  en- 
hancing the  likelihood  of  a  stable  strategle 
relationship  between  the  two  nuclear  super- 


A  PoUcy  for  the  I970's 

Once  In  office.  I  concluded  that  this  stra- 
tegic doctrine  should  be  carefully  reviewed 
In  the  light  of  the  continued  growth  of  So- 
viet strategic  capabilities.  Since  the  Soviets 
were  continuing  their  ambitious  strategic 
weapons  program,  we  had  to  ask  some  basic 
questions.  Why  might  a  nuclear  war  start 
or  be  threatened?  In  this  light,  what  U.S. 
strategic  capabilities  are  needed  for  deter- 
rence? 

We  sought.  In  short,  a  strategic  goal  that 
can  best  be  termed  "stifflclency." 

Otir  review  took  full  account  of  two  fac- 
tors that  have  not  existed  In  the  past. 

First,  the  Soviets'  present  build-up  of 
strategic  forces,  together  with  what  we 
know  about  their  development  and  test  pro- 
grams, raises  serious  questions  about  where 
they  are  headed  and  the  potential  threats 
we  and  our  allies  face.  These  questions  must 
be  faced  soberly  and  realistically. 

Second,  the  growing  strategic  forces  on 
both  sides  pose  new  and  disturbing  prob- 
lems. Should  a  President.  In  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack,  be  left  with  the  single  op- 
tion of  ordering  the  mass  destruction  of 
enemy  civilians.  In  the  face  of  the  certainty 
that  It  would  be  followed  by  the  mass 
slaughter  of  Americans?  Should  the  concept 
of  assured  destruction  be  narrowly  defined 
and  should  It  be  the  only  measure  of  our 
ability  to  deter  the  variety  of  threats  we 
may  face? 

Our  review  produced  general  agreement 
that  the  overriding  purpose  of  our  strategic 
posture  Is  political  and  defensive:  to  deny 
other  countries  the  ability  to  Impose  their 
will  on  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  under 
the  weight  of  strategic  military  superiority. 
We  must  Insure  that  all  potential  aggressors 
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see  unacceptable  risks  In  contemplating  a 
nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  or  acts 
which  could  escalate  to  strategic  nuclear  war, 
such  as  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  on 
Europe. 

Beyond  this  general  statement,  ova 
primary  task  was  to  decide  on  the  yardsticks 
that  should  be  used  In  evaluating  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  strategic  forces  against  the 
projected  threats.  This  Issue  took  on  added 
Importance  because  such  yardsticks  would 
be  needed  for  assessing  the  desirability  of 
possible  strategic  arms  limitation  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  reached  general  agreement  within  the 
government  on  four  specific  criteria  for 
strategic  sufficiency.  These  represent  a  sig- 
nificant Intellectual  advance.  They  provide 
for  both  adequacy  and  flexibility.  They  will 
be  consuntly  reviewed  In  the  light  of  a 
changing  technology. 

Designing  Strategic  Forces 
Having  settled  on  a  statement  of  strategic 
purposes  and  criteria,  we  analyzed  possible 
U.S.  strategic  force  postures  for  the  1970'8 


whether  there  will  be  another  round  of  the 
arms  race. 

The  Role  of  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 

My  decision  to  continue  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Safeguard  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system  Is  fully  consistent  with  our  criteria 
and  with  our  goal  of  effective  arms  limitation. 

I  would  like  to  recaU  what  I  said  last 
March  about  the  problem  that  led  tis  to  seek 
approval  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Safeguard 
program : 

"The  gravest  responsibility  which  I  bear 
as  President  of  the  United  States  Is  for  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  Otir  nuclear  forces 
defend  not  only  otirselves  but  our  alllea  as 
well.  The  Imperative  that  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent remain  secure  beyond  any  poeelble  doubt 
requires  that  the  U.S.  must  take  steps  now 
to  Insure  that  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
will  not  become  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet 
attack." 

I  believed  then,  and  I  am  even  more  con- 
vinced today,  that  there  Is  a  serious  threait 
to  our  retaliatory  capability  In  the  form  of 


.  .  the  growing  Soviet  forces  of  ICBM's  and  bal 

and  beyond.  We  reviewed  alternatives  rang-      llstlc  missile  submarines,  their  multiple  vmr- 
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ing  from  "minimum  deterrence" — a  posture 
built  around  ballistic  missile  submarines  and 
the  assured  destruction  doctrine  narrowly  in- 
terpreted—to attempts  at  recapturing  nu- 
merical superiority  through  accelerated  U.S 
strategic  deployments  across  the  board. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  postures 
which  significantly  reduced  or  Increased  our 
strategic    programs    and    deployments    In- 
volved undesirable  risks: 
— Sharp    cutbacks    would    not    permit   us 
to  satisfy  our   sufficiency   criteria,   and 
might  provoke  the  opposite  Soviet  reac- 
tion. If  the  U.S.  unilaterally  dropped  out 
of  the  strategic  arms  competition,  the 
Soviets   might  well  seize  the  opportu- 
nity   to    step    up    their    programs    and 
X  achieve  a  significant  margin  of  strategic 

3  .  superiority.   The   vigor  and   breadth   of 

X  their    current    strategic    weapons    pro- 

grams and   deployments,  which  clearly 
exceed    the    requirements    of   mliUmum 
deterrence,  make  such  a  poeslbility  seem 
far    from    remote.    They    might   also— 
paradoxically — eliminate  any  Soviet  In- 
centives for  an  agreement  to  limit  stra- 
tegic arms,  and  would  raise  serious  con- 
cerns among  our  allies.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  for  our  NATO  alUes  who  view 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  deter  Soviet  ag- 
gression as  being  based  mainly  on  our 
maintenance    of    a    powerful    strategic 
posture. 
— Sharp    increases,    on    the    other    hand, 
might  not  have  any  significant  political 
or  military  benefits.  Many  beUeve  that 
the  Soviets  would  seek  to  offset  our  ac- 
tions, at  least  in  part,  and  that  Soviet 
political   positions   would   harden,   ten- 
sions would  Increase,  and  the  prospect 
for  reaching  agreements  to  limit  stra- 
tegic arms  might  be   Irreparably  dam- 
aged. 
What  ultimately  we  must  do  In  between 
these  extremes   will   depend,  of  course,  on 
many  factors.  Will  the  Soviets  continue  to 
expand  their  strategic  forces?  What  will  be 
their    configuration?    What    understanding 
might  we  reach  on  strategic  arms  limitations? 
What  weapons  systems  might  be  covered  by 
agreements? 

I  recognize  that  decisions  rn  shrplng  our 
strategic  posture  are  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plex and  fateful  we  face  The  answers  to  these 
questions  will  largely  de'ernUne  whether  we 
will  be  forced  into  increased  deployments  to 
offset  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  sufficiency  of 
our  deterrent,  or  whether  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  tcge  her  move  from  an  era  of  con- 
frontation to  one  of  negotiation,  whether 
Jointly  we  can  pursue  responsible,  non- 
provocative  strategic  arms  policies  based  on 
sufficiency  as  a  mutually  shared  goal  or 
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bead  program  for  the  SS-9  missile,  their  ap- 
parent Interest  In  Improving  the  accuracy  of 
their  ICBM  warheads,  and  their  development 
of  a  seml-orbltal  nuclear  weai>on  system. 
That  this  threat  continues  to  be  serious  was 
conflnned  by  my  Foreign  Intelligence  Ad- 
visory Board — an  Independent,  bipartisan 
group  of  senior  outside  advisors — which  re- 
cenUy  completed  Its  own  review  of  the  stra- 
tegic threats  we  face. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  same  statement  that 
we  cannot  Ignore  the  potential  Chinese 
threat  against  the  U.S.  population,  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  an  accidental  or  unauthorized 
attack  from  any  source.  Nor  can  we  >liKtnlsB 
the  possibility  that  other  countries  may  In 
the  future  acquire  the  capability  to  attack 
the  U.S.  with  nuclear  weapons.  Today,  any 
nuclear  attack — no  matter  how  small; 
whether  accidental,  tmauthorlzed  or  by  de- 
sign; by  a  superpower  or  by  a  country  with 
only  a  primitive  nuclear  delivery  capablUty — 
would  be  a  catastrophe  for  the  U.S.,  no  mat- 
ter how  devastating  our  ability  to  retaliate. 
No  Administration  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  lives  and  security  of  the  American 
people  could  fall  to  provide  every  possible 
protection  against  such  eventualities. 

Thus  on  March  14,  1969,  I  stated  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Safeguard  program: 

"This  measured  deployment  Is  designed  to 
fulfill  three  objectives: 

"1.  Protection  of  our  land-based  retalia- 
tory forces  against  a  direct  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"2.  Defense  of  the  American  people  against 
the  kind  of  nuclear  attack  which  Communist 
China  Is  likely  to  be  able  to  mount  within 
the  decade. 

"3.  Protection  against  the  possibility  of 
accidental  attacks." 

I  further  described  the  system  as  follows: 
"We  will  provide  for  local  defense  of  se- 
lected Mlnuteman  missile  sites  and  an  area 
defense  designed  to  protect  our  bomber  bases 
and  our  command  and  control  authorities.  In 
addition,  this  system  will  provide  a  defense 
of  the  Continental  United  States  against  an 
accidental  attack  and  will  provide  substan- 
tial protection  against  the  kind  of  attack 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  may  be  capa- 
ble of  launching  throughout  the  1970's.  This 
deployment  will  not  require  vs  to  place  mis- 
sile and  radar  sites  close  to  our  major  cities." 
Last  year,  I  promised  that  "each  phase  of 
the  deployment  will  be  reviewed  to  Insure 
that  we  are  doing  as  much  as  necessary  but 
not  more  than  that  required  by  the  threat 
existing  at  that  time."  I  further  Indicated 
that  In  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  will  be 
fully  prepared  to  dlsctiss  limitations  on  de- 
fensive as  well  aa  offensive  weapons  systems. 


The  further  steps  I  shall  propose  will  be 
consistent  with  these  pledges.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  put  forward  a  minimum  pro- 
gram essential  for  our  security.  It  fully  pro- 
tects our  flexibility  In  discussing  limitations 
on  defensive  weapons  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  my  duty  as  President  to  make  certain 
that  we  do  no  less. 

General  purpose  forces 

Premises 

When  I  examined  the  objectives  established 

for  our  general  purpose  forces,  I  concluded 

that  we  must  emphasize  three  fundamental 

premises  of  a  sound  defense  policy: 

First,  while  strategic  forces  must  deter  all 
threats  of  general  war  no  matter  what  the 
cost,  our  general  puri>ose  forces  must  be 
more  sensitively  related  to  local  situations 
and  particular  Interests. 

Second,  while  the  possession  of  95  per  cent 
of  the  nuclear  power  of  the  non-Communist 
world  gives  us  the  primary  respcublblllty  for 
nuclear  defense,  the  planning  of  general  pur- 
pose forces  must  take  Into  accoimt  the  fact 
that  the  manpower  of  our  friends  greatly  ex- 
ceeds our  own.  as  well  as  our  heavy  expendi- 
tures for  strategic  forces. 

Third,  we  cannot  expect  U.S.  mlUtary 
forces  to  cope  with  the  entire  spectrum  of 
threats  facing  allies  or  potential  allies 
throughout  the  world.  This  Is  particularly 
true  of  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare,  or 
"wars  of  national  Uberatlon."  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
Insurgencies  Is  to  preempt  them  through  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  reform  and  to 
control  them  with  police,  paramilitary  and 
mUltary  action  by  the  threa^iened  govern- 
ment. 

We  may  be  able  to  supplement  local  efforts 
with  economic  and  military  assistance.  How- 
ever, a  direct  combat  role  for  UJ5.  general 
purpose  forces  arises  primarily  when  In- 
surgency has  shaded  Into  external  aggres- 
sion or  when  there  is  an  overt  conventional 
attack.  In  such  cases,  we  shall  weigh  our  In- 
terests and  our  commitments,  and  we  shall 
consider  the  efforts  of  our  allies.  In  determin- 
ing our  response. 

The  United  States  has  Interests  In  defend- 
ing  certain   land   areas   abroad   as   well   as 
essential  air  and  sea  lines  of  communication. 
These  derive  from: 
— the  political  and  economic  Importance  of 

our  alliances; 
— our  desire  to  prevent  or  contain  hostili- 
ties which  could  lead  to  major  conflicts 
and  thereby  endanger  world  peace;  and 
— ^the   strategic   value   of   the   threatened 
area  as  well  as  Its  line  of  communica- 
tions. 
The  military  posture  review  I  Initiated  the 
day  I  took  ofBce  Included  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  our  general  purpose  forces.  This 
study  explored  In  turn  otir  Interests,  the  po- 
tential threats  to  those  Interests,  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  allies  both  with  and  without 
our  assistance,  and  the  relationship  of  vari- 
ous strategies  to  domestic  priorities. 

llie  National  Security  Coimcll  examined 
five  different  strategies  for  general  purpose 
forces  and  related  each  one  to  the  domestic 
programs  which  could  be  supported  slmiul- 
taneously.  Thtis,  for  the  first  time,  national 
secimty  and  domestic  priorities  were  con- 
sidered together.  In  fact,  two  strategies  were 
rejected  because  they  were  not  considered 
essential  to  our  security  and  because  they 
would  have  thwarted  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

We  finally  decided  on  a  strategy  which  rep- 
resented a  significant  modification  of  the  doc- 
trine that  characterized  the  1960's. 

The  stated  basis  of  our  conventional  pos- 
ture In  the  1960's  was  the  so-called  "2^  war" 
principle.  According  to  It,  U.S.  forces  would 
be  maintained  for  a  three-month  conven- 
tional forward  defense  of  NATO,  a  defense  of 
Korea  or  Southeast  Asia  against  a  fuU-soale 
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Chinese  attack,  and  a  minor  contingency — 
all  simultaneously.  These  force  levels  were 
never  reached. 

In  the  effort  to  harmonize  doctrine  and 
capablUty.  we  chose  what  is  best  described  as 
the  "l^i  war"  strategy.  Under  It  we  will 
maintain  In  peacetime  general  purpose  forces 
adequate  for  simultaneously  meeting  a  major 
Communist  attack  In  either  E\irope  or  Asia, 
assisting  allies  against  non-Chinese  threats 
In  Asia,  and  contending  with  a  contingency 
elsewhere 

The  choice  of  this  strategy  was  based  on 
the  following  considerations: 

—the  nuclear  capability  of  our  strategic 
and  theater  nuclear  forces  serves  as  a 
deterrent  to  full-scale  Soviet  atuck  on 
NATO  Europe  or  Chinese  attack  on  our 
Asian  allies: 
— the  prospects  for  a  coordinated  two- 
front  attack  on  our  allies  by  Russia  and 
China  are  low  both  because  of  the  risks 
of  nuclear  wat  and  the  Improbability 
of  sino-Sovlet  d^operatJon.  In  any  event, 
we  do  not  believe  that  such  a  coordi- 
nated attack  shoi^ld  be  met  primarily 
by  U.S.  conventlonaTftwcee; 
—the  desirability  of  Insuring  against 
greater  than  expected  threats  by  main- 
taining more  than  the  forces  required 
to  meet  conventional  threats  In  one 
theater— such  as  NATO  Europe: 

weakness  on  our  part  would  be  more 

provocative       than       continued       U.S. 
strength,  for  It  might  encourage  others 
to  take  dangerous  risks,  to  resort  to  the 
illusion      that      military     adventurism 
could  succeed. 
To  meet  the  requirements  for  the  strat- 
egy we  adopted,  we  wUl   maintain  the  re- 
quired ground  and  supporting  tacUcal  air 
forces   In   Europe   and   Asia,   together   with 
naval  and  air  forces.  At  the  same  time,  we 
will  retain  adequate  active  forces  in  addi- 
tion to  a  full  complement  of  reserve  forces 
based  In  the  Unlfd  States.  These  force  levels 
wlU  be  spelled  out  in  greater  detail  In  the 
program  and  budget  statement  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

PAST  IV :  AM  BSA  OF  moonATioif 
An  era  of  negotiation 
The   President's   Inaugural    Address:    "We 
cannot  expect  to  make  every  one  our  friend 
but  we  can  try  to  make  no  one  our  enemy." 
Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States  and 
what  was  then  the  Communist  bloc  could 
l>e   resigned   to   the    mutual   hostility   that 
flowed  from  deep-seated  differences  of  ideol- 
ogy  and   national   purpose.    Many    of    thoae 
differences  r*maln  today.  But  the  changes 
of  two  decades  have  brought  new  conditions 
and  magnified  the  risks  of  Intractable  boc- 
tUlty. 

^>r  us  aa  w«U  as  our  adveraarles.  In  the 

nuclear  age  the  perils  of  using  force  are 
simply  not  In  reasonable  porportlon  to 
moat  of  the  objectives  sought  In  many 
cases.  The  balance  of  nuclear  power  has 
placed  a  premlxun  on  negotiation  rather 
than  confrontation. 
— ^We  both  have  learned  too  that  great 
powers  may  find  their  Interests  deeply  In- 
volved In  local  conflict — risking  con- 
frontation— yet  have  precariously  Uttle 
Influence  over  the  direction  taken  by 
local  forces. 
— The  nuclear  age  has  also  posed  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Communist  coun- 
tries the  common  dangers  of  accident 
or  miscalculation.  Both  sides  are 
threatened,  for  example,  when  any  power 
seeks  tactical  advantage  from  a  crisis  and 
risks  provoking  a  strategic  response. 
— Reality  has  proved  different  from  ex- 
pectation for  both  sides.  The  Commu- 
nist world  In  particular  has  had  to 
learn  that  tba  spread  of  Communism 
may  magnify  international  tensions 
nitber  than  usher  In  a  period  of  rec- 
onclHatlon  aa  Marx  taught. 


Thus,  In  a  changing  world,  building  peace 
requires  patient  and  continuing  communi- 
cation. Our  first  task  In  that  dialogue  Is 
fundamental — to  avert  war.  Beyond  that, 
the  United  States  and  the  Communist  coun- 
tries must  negotiate  on  the  Issues  that  di- 
vide them  If  we  are  to  build  a  durable  peace. 
Since  these  Issues  were  not  caused  by  per- 
sonal disagreements,  they  cannot  be  removed 
by  mere  atmospherics.  We  do  not  delude 
ourselves  that  a  change  of  tone  represenu  a 
change  of  policy.  We  are  prepared  to  deal 
seriously,  concretely  and  precisely  with  out- 
standing Issues. 

The  lessons  of  the  poat-war  period  In  nego- 
tlatlors  with  the  Communist  states — a  rec- 
ord of  some  success,  though  much  more  of 
frustration — point  to  three  clear  principles 
which  thl3  Administration  will  observe  In 
approachng  negotiations  In  the  1970's. 

First:  We  will  deal  with  the  Communist 
countries  on  the  basis  of  a  precise  under- 
standing of  what  they  are  about  In  the 
world,  and  thus  of  what  we  can  reasonably 
expect  of  them  and  ourselves.  Let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  It — leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist nations  are  serious  and  determined. 
Because  we  do  take  them  seriously,  we  will 
not  underestimate  the  depth  of  Ideological 
disagreement  or  the  disparity  between  their 
Interests  and  ours.  Nor  will  we  pretend  that 
agreement  Is  imminent  by  fostering  the  Illu- 
sion that  they  have  already  given  up  their 
beliefs  or  are  lust  about  to  do  so  In  the 
process  of  negotiations. 

It  Is  precisely  these  differences  which  re- 
quire creation  of  objective  conditions — ne- 
gotiation by  negotiation — from  which  peace 
can  develop  despite  a  history  of  mistrust 
and  rivalry.  We  may  hope  that  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  genera- 
tion In  the  Communist  countries  will  bring 
some  change  In  Communist  purposes.  But 
falling  that,  we  must  seek  In  the  most  prac- 
tical way  to  Influence  Communist  action. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  not  to  employ  negotiations  as  a 
forum  for  cold-war  Invective,  or  Ideological 
debate.  We  will  regard  our  Communist  ad- 
versaries first  and  foremost  as  nations  pur- 
suing their  own  interests  as  they  perceive 
these  Interests.  Just  as  we  follow  our  own 
Interests  as  we  see  them.  We  will  Judge 
them  by  their  actions  as  we  expect  to  be 
Judged  by  our  own.  Specific  agreements,  and 
the  structure  of  peace  they  help  build,  will 
come  from  a  realistic  acconunodatlon  of 
conflicting  interests. 

A  second  principle  we  shall  observe  In 
negotiating  with  the  Communist  countries 
relates  to  how  these  negotiations  should  be 
conducted — how  they  should  be  Judged  by 
peoples  on  both  sides  anxloiu  for  an  easing 
of  tensions.  All  too  often  In  the  past,  whether 
at  the  summit  or  lower  levels,  we  have  come 
to  the  conference  table  with  more  attention 
to  psychological  effect  than  to  substance. 
Naive  enthusiasm  and  even  exaltation  about 
the  fact  that  a  negotiation  will  be  held  only 
tends  to  obscure  the  real  Issues  on  whose 
resolution  the  success  of  the  talks  depends. 
Then,  since  the  results  are  almost  always 
less  dramatic  than  expected,  the  false  eu- 
pliorla  gives  way  to  equally  false  hopeless- 


Negotiations  must  be.  above  all,  the  result 
of  careful  preparation  and  an  authentic 
give-and-take  on  the  Issues  which  have 
given  rise  to  them.  They  are  served  by  nei- 
ther bluff  abroad  nor  bluster  at  home. 

We  will  not  become  psychologically  de- 
pendent on  rapid  or  extravagant  progress. 
Nor  will  we  be  discouraged  by  frustration  or 
seeming  failure.  The  stakes  are  too  high,  and 
the  task  too  great,  to  Judge  our  effort  In  any 
temporary  pers^ctlve.  We  shall  match  our 
purpose  with  perseverance. 

The  third  essential  In  successful  negotia- 
tions is  an  appreciation  of  the  context  In 
which  Issues  are  addressed.  The  central  fact 
here   Is   the   Inter-relatlonablp   of   Interna- 


tional events.  We  did  not  Invent  the  Inter- 
relationship; It  Is  not  a  negotiating  tactic. 
It  ts  a  fact  of  life.  This  Administration  rec- 
ognizes that  international  developments  are 
entwined  in  many  complex  ways:  political 
issues  relate  to  strategic  questions,  political 
events  In  one  area  of  the  world  may  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  political  developments 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

These  principles  emphasize  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  seeking  peace  through  negotia- 
tions. They  are  a  guide  to  a  gradual  and 
practical  process  of  building  agreement  on 
agreement.  They  rest  upon  the  basic  reality 
which  underlies  this  Administration's  deal- 
ings with  the  Communist  states.  We  will 
not  trade  principles  for  promises,  or  vital 
Interests  for  atmosphere.  We  shall  always 
be  ready  to  talk  seriously  and  purposefully 
about  the  biUldlng  of  a  stable  peace. 
The  Soviet  Union 
The  general  principles  outlined  above 
apply  fully  to  our  approcM:h  to  Issues  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  shares  with  other  coun- 
tries the  overwhelming  temptation  to  con- 
tinue to  base  its  policies  at  home  and  abroad 
on  old  and  fsanlUar  concepts.  But  perceptions 
framed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  are  hardly 
relevant  to  the  new  era  we  are  now  entering. 
If  we  have  had  to  learn  the  limitations  of 
our  own  power,  the  lessons  of  the  last  two 
decades  must  have  left  their  Imprint  on  the 
leadership  in  the  Kremlin — In  the  recogni- 
tion that  Marxist  Ideology  Is  not  the  surest 
gxilde  to  the  problems  of  a  changing  Indus- 
trial society,  the  worldwide  decline  In  the 
appeal  of  ideology,  and  most  of  all  In  the 
foreign  policy  dilemmas  repeatedly  posed  by 
the  spread  of  Communism  to  states  which 
refuse  to  endure  permanent  submission  to 
Soviet  authority — a  development  illustrated 
vividly  by  the  Soviet  schism  with  China. 

The  central  problem  of  Soviet -American 
relations,  then,  is  whether  our  two  countries 
can  transcend  the  past  and  work  together 
to  build  a  lasting  peace. 

In  1069,  we  made  a  good  beginning.  In  this 
first  year  of  my  Administration  we  ratified 
the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty:  we  made  prog- 
ress In  negotiating  arms  control  on  the  sea- 
bed; we  took  steps  to  further  the  prospects 
of  agreement  regarding  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical methods  of  warfare;  we  engaged  In  talks 
on  a  Middle  Eastern  settlement:  and  we  be- 
gan negotiations  on  the  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic arms — the  most  important  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  this  country  has  ever  en- 
tered. In  concert  with  our  allies,  we  have  also 
offered  to  negotiate  on  specific  Issues  In 
Europe:  history  has  taught  us  that  If  crises 
arise  In  Europe,  the  world  at  large  cannot 
long  expect  to  remain  unaffected. 

But  while  certain  successes  have  been  reg- 
istered In  negotiations  and  there  Is  cause  for 
cautious  optimism  that  others  will  follow, 
our  overall  relationship  with  the  USSR  re- 
mains far  from  satisfactory.  To  the  detriment 
of  the  cause  of  peace,  the  Soviet  leadership 
has  failed  to  exert  a  helpful  Influence  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  Paris.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  war  materiel  that  reaches 
North  Vietnam  comes  from  the  USSR,  which 
thereby  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war.  This  cannot  help 
but  cloud  the  rest  of  otir  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Middle  East  talks,  too,  we  have  not 
seen  on  the  Soviet  side  that  practical  and 
constructive  fiexlbUlty  which  Is  necessary  for 
a  successful  outcome,  and  without  which  the 
responsibility  of  the  great  powers  In  the 
search  for  a  settlement  cannot  be  met.  We 
see  evidence,  moreover,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
seeks  a  position  In  the  area  as  a  whole  which 
would  make  great  power  rivalry  more  likely. 
We  hope  that  the  coming  year  wlU  brmg 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  have  decided  to 
seek  a  dtirable  peace  rather  t^an  continue 
along  the  roads  of  the  past. 
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It  will  not  be  the  sincerity  Or  purpose  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  that  will  be  at  Issue. 
The  tensions  between  us  are  not  generated 
by  personal  misunderstandings,  and  neither 
side  does  anyone  a  service  by  ao  suggesting. 
Peace  does  not  come  simply  with  statesmen's 
smiles.  At  issue  are  basic  questions  of  long 
conflicting  purposes  in  a  world  where  no 
one's  interests  are  furthered  by  confilct.  Only 
a  straightforward  recognition  of  th&t  real- 
ity— and  an  equally  direct  effort  to  deal  with 
It — will  bring  us  to  the  genuine  coop>eration 
which  we  seek  and  which  the  peace  of  the 
world  requires. 

Eastern  Europe 
The  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  have  a 
history  with  many  tragic  aspects.  Astride 
the  traditional  Invasion  routes  of  the  Con- 
tinent, they  have  suffered  long  periods  of 
foreign  occupation  and  cultural  suppression. 
And  even  when  they  gained  Independence — 
many  of  them  following  World  War  I — they 
remained  the  prey  of  powerful  neighbors. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union  sees 
Its  own  security  as  directly  affected  by  de- 
velopments In  this  region.  Several  times,  over 
the  centuries,  Russia  has  been  Invaded 
through  Central  Europe;  so  this  sensitivity 
is  not  novel,  or  purely  the  product  of  Com- 
munist dogma. 

It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  undermine  the  legitimate  security  inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  time  Is  cer- 
tainly past,  with  the  development  of  modem 
technology,  when  any  power  would  seek  to 
exploit  Eastern  Etirope  to  obtain  strategic 
advantage  against  the  Soviet  Union.   It  Is 
clearly  no  part  of  our  policy.  Our  pursuit  of 
negotiation  and  detente  Is  meant  to  reduce 
existing  tensions,  not  to  stir  up  new  ones. 
By  the  same  token,  the  United  States  views 
the  countries  of  Elastem  Europe  as  sovereign, 
not  as  parts  oif  a  monolith.  And  we  can  ac- 
X     cept  no  doctrine  that  abridges  their  right 
}  3    to  seek  reciprocal  improvement  of  relations 
**     with  us  or  others. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
with  the  nations  of  EUistem  Europe,  loolting 
to  a  gradual  normalization  of  relations.  We 
will  adjust  ourselves  to  whatever  pace  and 
extent  of  normalization  these  countries  are 
willing  to  sustain. 

Progress  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
achieved  in  our  relations  with  Romania.  My 
visit  to  that  country  last  summer — which 
will  remain  unforgettable  for  me  in  htmian 
terms — set  In  motion  a  series  of  cooperative 
programs  in  the  economic,  technical,  scien- 
tific and  cultural  fields.  We  Intend  to  pursue 
these  with  vigor.  My  talks  wltb  President 
Ceausescu  also  began  the  process  of  ex- 
changing views  on  broader  questions  of  mu- 
tual concern  which,  in  our  view,  will  con- 
tribute to  a  general  improvement  of  the 
communication  between  West  and  East.  A 
«lmllar  relationship  is  open  to  any  Commu- 
nist country  that  wishes  to  enter  It. 

Stability  and  peace  in  Etirope  will  be  en- 
hanced once  its  division  U  healed.  The 
United  States,  and  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  have  historic  ties  with  the  peoples 
and  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  we 
wish  to  maintain  and  renew. 

As  I  said  in  my  toast  to  President  Ceau- 
sescu during  my  visit  to  Romania  last 
August: 

"We  seek.  In  sum,  a  peace  not  of  hegem- 
onies, and  not  of  artificial  uniformity,  but 
a  peace  in  which  the  legitimate  Interests  of 
each  are  respected  and  all  are  safeguarded." 

Communist  China 

The  Chinese  are  a  great  and  Tltal  people 
who  should  not  remain  Isolated  from  the  in- 
ternational community.  In  the  long  run,  no 
stable  and  enduring  international  order  is 
conceivable  without  the  contribution  of  this 
nation  of  more  than  700  million  people. 

Chinese  foreign  policy  refiects  the  com- 
plexity of  China's  historical  relationships 
with  the  outside  world.  While  China  has  the 


longest  unbroken  history  of  self-government 
In  the  world,  it  has  Uttle  experience  In  deal- 
ing with  other  nations  on  a  basis  of  equal 
sovereignty.  Predominant  in  Asia  for  many 
centuries,  these  gifted  and  cultured  people 
saw  their  society  as  the  center  of  the  world. 
Their  tradition  of  self-imposed  cultural  iso- 
lation ended  abruptly  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  however,  when  an  internally  weak 
China  fell  prey  to  exploitation  by  technologi- 
cally superior  foreign  powers. 

The  history  Inherited  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, therefore,  was  a  complicated  mix- 
ture of  isolation  and  incursion,  of  pride  and 
humiliation.  We  must  recall  this  unique  past 
when  we  attempt  to  define  a  new  relation- 
ship for  the  future. 

Nor  can  we  underestimate  the  gulf  of 
Ideology  between  us.  or  the  apparent  differ- 
ences in  interests  and  how  we  Interpret  world 
events.  While  America  has  historic  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  Chinese  people,  and 
many  of  our  basic  interests  are  not  in  con- 
flict, we  must  recognize  the  profound  gulf 
of  suspicion  and  ideology. 

The  principles  underlying  our  relations 
with  Communist  China  are  similar  to  those 
governing  our  policies  toward  the  USSR. 
United  States  policy  Is  not  likely  soon  to 
have  much  impact  on  China's  behavior,  let 
alone  Its  ideological  outlook.  But  It  Is  cer- 
tainly in  our  Interest,  and  in  the  Interest  of 
peace  and  stability  in  Asia  and  the  world, 
that  we  take  what  steps  we  can  toward  im- 
proved practical  relations  with  Peking. 

The  key  to  our  relations  will  be  the  ac- 
tions each  side  takes  regarding  the  other  and 
its  allies.  We  will  not  Ignore  hostile  acts.  We 
Intend  to  maintain  our  treaty  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of  China.  But 
we  will  seek  to  promote  understandings 
which  can  establish  a  new  pattern  of  mutu- 
ally beneficial  actions. 

I  made  these  points  to  the  leaders  I  met 
throughout  my  trip  to  Asia,  and  they  were 
welcomed  as  constructive  and  realistic. 

We  have  avoided  dramatic  gestures  which 
might  invite  dramatic  rebuffs.  We  have  taken 
specific  steps  that  did  not  require  Chinese 
agreement  but  which   underlined  our  will- 
ingness to  have  a  more  normal  and  con- 
structive relationship.  During  the  year,  we 
have: 
— made  It  possible  for  American  tourists, 
museums,  and  others  to  make  non-com- 
merclal  purchases  of  Chinese  goods  with- 
out special  authorization; 
— broadened  the  categories  of  Americana 
whose  passports  may  be  automatically 
for  travel  In  Communist  China,  to  in- 
clude members  of  Congress.  Journalists, 
teachers,    post-graduaite    scholars    and 
college  students,  scientists,  medical  doc- 
tors and  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross; 
— permitted  subsidiaries  of  American  firms 
abroad  to  engage  in  commerce  between 
Communist   China  and  third  countries. 
The  resumption  of  talks  with  the  Chinese 
in  Warsaw  may  Indicate  that  our  approctch 
will  prove  useful.  These  first  steps  may  not 
lead  to  major  results  at  once,  but  sooner 
or  later  Communist  China  will  be  ready  to 
re-enter  the  international  community. 

Our  desire  for  Improved  relations  is  not 
a  tactical  means  of  exploiting  the  clash  be- 
tween China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  see 
no  benefit  to  us  in  the  intensification  of  that 
conflict,  and  we  have  no  Intention  of  tak- 
ing sides.  Nor  is  the  United  States  inter- 
ested in  Joining  any  condominium  or  hos- 
tile cocdltlon  of  great  powers  against  either 
of  the  large  Communist  countries.  Our  atti- 
tude is  clearcut — a  lasting  peace  will  be  Im- 
possible so  long  as  some  nations  consider 
themselves  the  permanent  enemies  of  others. 

Arms  control 
There  are  no  areas  in  which  we  and  the 
Soviet    Union — as    well    as    others — have    a 
greater  common  Interest  than  in  reaching 
agreement  with  regard  to  aims  control. 


The  traditional  course  of  seeking  security 
primarily   through  military  strength  raises 
several  problems  in  a  world  of  multiplying 
strategic  weapons. 
— Modem  technology  makes  any  balance 
precarious  and  prompts  new  efforts  at 
ever  higher  levels  of  complexity. 
— Such  an  arms  race  absorbs  resources,  tal- 
ents and  energies. 
— The  more  Intense  the  competition,  the 
greater  the  uncertainty  about  the  other 
side's  intentions. 
— The  higher  the  level  of  armaments,  the 
greater    the    violence    and    devastation 
should  deterrence  fall. 
For  these  reasons  I  decided  early  in  the 
Administration  that  we  should  seek  to  main- 
tain our  security  whenever  p)oesibIe  through 
cooperative  efforts  with  other  nations  at  the 
lowest  possible  level  of  uncertainty,  cost,  and 
potential  violence. 

Our  careful  preparations  for  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  with  the  So- 
viet Union  were  designed  to  achieve  this 
objective. 

Preparations  for  SALT 

Our  immediate  problem  was  to  determine 
what  measures  would  be  most  practical  In 
slowing  the  momentum  of  armament  and 
work  out  a  procedure  most  likely  to  yield 
useful  discussions. 

In  preparing  for  these  negotiations,  we 
were  tempted  to  follow  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  settling  on  one  agreed  position  and 
launching  discussions  vrith  the  other  side 
on  this  basis.  We  could  have  adopted  the 
specific  package  proposal  developed  by  the 
previous  Administration  or  we  could  have 
quickly  formulated  an  alternative  plan.  In 
my  Judgment  there  were  two  major  problema 
with  this  approach. 

First.  I  was  convinced  that  we  lacked  the 
comprehensive  and  detailed  body  of  facta 
and  analyses  to  take  accoimt  of  the  most 
recent  developments  In  Soviet  and  UB.  stra- 
tegic programs. 

Second,  we  would  have  been  engaged  In  a 
negotiating  process — with  the  Inevitable  in- 
vestment of  prestige — before  either  side  had 
defined  its  purposes.  There  was  a  danger  of 
turning  SALT  into  a  tactical  exercise  or  even 
more  the  kind  of  props^ganda  battle  charac- 
teristic of  some  previous  disarmament  con- 
ferences. 

Too  much  depended  on  these  talks,  far 
our  nation  and  all  mankind,  to  rush  Into 
them  partially  prepared.  We  decided  that  • 
clarification  of  objectives  and  factual  data 
would  allow  us  to  discuss  proposals  In  a 
coherent  framework,  and  ultimately  speed 
up  negotiations.  We  assumed  further  that 
if  the  other  side  had  a  serious  interest  in 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  strategic  arms 
limitations  they  would  have  a  joint  interest 
with  us  to  analyze  the  Issues  which  would 
have  to  be  resolved  before  a  satisfactory 
agreement  could  be  reached.  For  an  agree- 
ment to  limit  strategic  arms  can  be  lasting 
only  if  it  enhances  the  sense  of  security  of 
both  sides.  It  is  In  the  mutual  interest  there- 
fore to  clarify  each  other's  Intentions. 

Therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to  ham- 
mer out  an  agreed  government  position  or 
a  simple  proposal,  we  chose  a  different  course. 
We  first  laid  out  preliminary  models  of 
possible  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments. We  compared  these  both  with  each 
other  and  with  the  situation  most  likely  to 
prevail  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement.  This 
process  greatly  Improved  our  understanding 
of  the  types  of  agreements  wje  should  con- 
sider and  pointed  up  some  '&f  the  fimda- 
mental  Issues.  In  order  to  resolve  these  Issues, 
I  directed  the  formation  of  a  Verification 
Panel  to  examine  the  verification  aspects  and 
strategic  implications  of  ciurbs  on  individual 
weapons  systems  and  then  combinations  of 
them. 

"nie  Panel  took  each  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tem in  isolation  (e.g..  ICBM's  or  ABM's)  and 
explored  all  the  issues  that  would  be  Involved 
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In  Ite  Umlt»tJon.  We  knew  that  any  agree- 
ment had  to  Xm  verlfled  and  we  knew  too  the 
reluctance  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  on- 
site  inspection  The  Verification  Panel  there- 
fore anal>-2ed  in  detail  what  we  could  do 
unilaterally.  Specifically.  It  surveyed  our 
Intelligence  capablUty  to  monitor  the  other 
side's  compUance  with  a  curb  for  each  weap- 
on svstem;  the  precise  activities  that  would 
have  to  be  restricted  to  ensure  confidence  in 
the  effectlvenesa  of  the  limitation:  and  the 
impact  of  the  limitation  on  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  weapons  programs. 

The  analysis  of  our  capability  to  verify 
Individual  weapons  systems  provided  the 
biUldlng  blocks  for  analyzing  various  combi- 
nations of  limitations.  These  building  blocks 
were  combined  In  various  positions  which 
can  be  grouped  in  three  general  categories 
This  will  enable  us  to  respond  to  a  broad 
range  of  Soviet  proposals.  These  categories 
are: 

1.  Limitation  on  numbers  of  missiles.  A 
celling  would  be  placed  on  numbers  of  mis- 
siles without  an  attempt  to  restrain  qualita- 
tive improvements  like  MIRV  (multiple  In- 
dependently targeted  re-entry  vehicles).  In 
general,  these  options  would  stop  the  growth 
of  some  or  all  strategic  missile  forces  They 
would  not  change  the  qualitative  race, 

2.  Limitations  on  numbers  and  capabilities 


ous  and  businesslike.  The  Soviet  represen'- 
atlves  demonstrated  considerable  prepara- 
tion. They  also  seemed  to  welcome  the 
"building  block"  approach.  We  were  able  to 
develop  an  agreed  work  program  for  further 
discussions  without  acrimony  and  In  full 
awareness  of  the  likely  nature  of  such  dls- 
ctisslona.  Above  all.  we  could  explore  each 
other's  purposes  without  getting  bogged 
down  In  negotiating  details. 

From  a  discussion  of  basic  principles  and 
objectives  we  plan  to  move  in  April  In  Vi- 
enna to  more  specific  pooltlona.  We  enter 
thU  next  phase  with  a  well-developed  body 
of  technical  analysis  and  evaluations,  which 
Is  being  continuously  expanded  and  Im- 
proved by  the  Verification  Panel  and  the 
NSC  process.  And  we  will  make  a  determined 
effort  throughout  these  negotiations  to  reach 
agreements  that  will  not  only  protect  our 
national  security  but  actually  enhance  It. 
Chemical  and  Bioloffical  Weapons 
We  are  prepared  to  take  any  unilateral 
arms  control  action  that  will  not  compro- 
mise our  security  and  will  minimize  the 
danger  that  certain  weapons  will  ever  be  de- 
veloped or  used  by  any  nation.  A  good  ex- 
ample Is  the  field  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  After  extensive  study.  I  determined 
that  a  new  American  policy  would  strengthen 
ongoing   multilateral   efforts   to  restrict   the 


of  missiles.  These  opUotu   would   not  only     ^^  ^j  these  weapons  by  international  Uw 


limit  the  numbers  of  missiles  but  also  their 
capablUtles.  including  qualitative  controls 
over  such  weapons  a«  JCRVs  The  hard  lasuea 
bere  center  around  verification  since  the  de- 
termination of  quality  requires  a  more  in- 
tensive Inspection  than  quantity 


We  hope  that  other  nations  will  follow  our 
example  and  restrict  their  own  programs 
unilaterally. 

When  I  took  office,  the  chemical  and  bio- 
logical defense  programs  of  the  United  States 
had    gone    unexamined    and    unanalyzed    by 


3    Reduce  otfensive  forces.  This  approach  policymakers  for  16  years    I  directed  a  com 

would  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  of-  prehenslve  NSC  system  review  of  the  prem- 

fenslve  forces  without  quaUUtlve  restrictions  i,^^  issue*,  and   technical  details  Involved, 

on  the  theory  that  at  fixed  and  lower  levels  ly^^   major   sU-manth   study   was   the   first 


of  armaments  the  risks  of  technological  sur- 
prise would  be  reduced 

Bach  of  these  options  was  analyzed  In  re- 
lation to  various  levels  of  strategic  defensive 
missiles,  ABM's. 

The  manner  In  which  these  studies  were 
ouTled  out  contributed  to  their  scope  and 
tbelr  success.  Dlscuaalons  explored  substan- 
tive Issues  rather  than  exchanging  rigidly 
defined  btireaucratlc  positions.  Consistent 
with  the  overaU  pblloaopby  of  the  NSC  sys- 
tem, we  focused  on  oomprehenslve  asaeM- 
ments  of  the  Issues  and  altematlves  rather 
than  on  attainable  compromises.  Tills  pre- 
sented me  with  clear  choices,  clear  disagree- 
ments, and  clear  rationales.  In  tht  process 
we  established  a  oomprehenslve  inventory 
at  the  possibilities  of  a  wide  range  of  limita- 
tions. This  should  greatly  enhance  our  flexi- 
bility in  the  forthcoming  negotiations 

The  SALT  negotUtlons  Involve  funda- 
menui  security  issues  for  our  NATO  allies, 
as  well  as  Japan.  We  have  fully  consulted 
them,  engaging  their  views  and  expertise  at 
erery  stage  of  the  process.  In  July  we  dla- 


thorough  reassessment  of  this  subject  that 
had  ever  taken  place  at  the  Presidential 
level  After  a  NaUonal  Security  Council 
meeting  in  early  November,  I  announced  my 
specific  decisions  on  November  26: 

— Chemical  Warfare:  First.  I  reaffirmed  the 
longstanding  policy  that  the  United  States 
win  never  be  the  first  to  use  lethal  chemicals 
In  any  conflict.  Second.  I  extended  this  pol- 
icy to  Include  Incapacitating  chemical  weap- 
ons. Third.  I  am  submitting  the  1B25  Geneva 
Protocol — which  prohibits  the  use  of  ohem- 
Ical  and  biological  weapons  In  warfare — 
to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

— Bioloffical  Research:  I  declared  that  the 
United  States  Is  renouncing  biological  war- 
fare, since  biological  warfare  would  have 
massive,  unpredictable,  and  potentially  un- 
controllable consequences.  The  United  State* 
win  not  engage  in  the  development,  procure- 
ment, or  stockpiling  of  biological  weapons. 
We  shall  restrict  our  biological  program  to 
research  for  defensive  purposes,  strictly  de- 
fined— such  as  techniques  of  Immunization, 


eusMd   in   great   detail   the   r^atlonahlp   of     safety  measures,  and  the  control  and  preven- 


SALT  to  the  overall  strategic  balance  witto 
our  allies  and  we  presented  the  various  op- 
tions as  we  saw  them  then.  In  early  Novetn- 
bttr  we  consulted  In  greater  detail  on  our 
approach  to  the  firat  phase  of  SALT  We  In- 
tend to  continue  to  work  cloaely  with  our 
allies  as  the  negotlaUotis  continue.  We  con- 
sider our  security  Inseparable  from  theirs. 

This  process  Involved  the  most  Intenstve 
study  of  strategic  arms  problems  ever  made 
by  this  or  any  other  government.  And  this 
process  had  several  advantages.  We  were  not 
tied  to  a  single  position:  Instead  we  had 
building  blocks  for  several  dlffervnt  positions 
depending  on  our  decisions  and  what  might 
prove  negotiable  Opening  talks  with  the 
Soviets  oould  concentrate  on  the  principles 
and  objectives  underlying  any  type  of  stra- 
tegic arms  agreement. 

Preliminary  talks  In  Helsinki  opened  No- 
vember 17  and  continued  until  December  22. 
Otir  experience  there  confirmed  the  validity 
of  our  approach.  The  dUcuMlons  were  serl- 


tlon  of  the  spread  of  disease.  The  United 
States  has  associated  Itself  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  conven- 
tion banning  the  use  ot  biological  weapons, 
submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  at  Geneva  In  1909. 
In  addition,  on  February  14.  1970,  the 
United  States  renoiuiced  offensive  prepara- 
tions for  the  use  of  toxins  as  a  method  of 
warfare.  We  declared  that  we  will  confine 
our  military  programs  for  toxins  to  research 
for  defensive  purpoeea  only,  and  announced 
that  all  existing  toxin  weapons  and  stocks 
of  toxins  which  are  not  required  for  this 
research  would  be  destroyed.  Although  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General  and  World  Health  Or- 
ganization have  declared  that  toxins  are 
chemicals,  they  produce  effects  commonly 
decrlbed  as  disease,  and  are  produced  by 
facilities  similar  to  those  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  biological  agenu.  Hence  we  de- 
cided to  remove  any  ambiguity  In  the  Inter- 
est of  progress  toward  arms  control. 


As  I  stated  on  November  26.  "Mankind 
already  carries  in  Its  own  hands  too  many 
of  the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction."  By  the 
examples  we  set,  we  hope  to  lead  the  way  to- 
ward the  day  when  other  nations  adopt  the 
same  principles. 

Seabeds — Multilateral  Arms  Control 
The  respqnslblllty  for  the  control  of  arma- 
ments Is  multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral.  The 
spread  of  technological  skills  knows  no  na- 
tional boundaries:  and  Innovation  In  weap- 
onry Ls  no  monopoly  of  the  superpowers.  The 
danger  of  competitive  armament  Is  univer- 
sal. Without  International  constraints,  the 
planet  would  be  menaced  by  the  spread  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  regions  newly 
explored. 

Collaborative  efforts  to  avert  these  dangers 
have  already  produced  a  series  of  Interna- 
tional agreements: 
— to  prohibit  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  the  atmosphere.  In  outer  space, 
and  under  water. 
— to  prohibit  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 

weaponry. 
— to  prohibit  the  use  of  Antarctica,  or  of 
outer  space  and  Its  celestial  bodies,  for 
military  purposes. 
The  United  States  has  supported  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  at  Geneva  to  reach  an  inter- 
national agreement  prohibiting  the  emplace- 
ment of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  It  Is  to  the  advanUge  of  all 
to  bring  arms  control,  instead  of  strategic 
arms,  to  the  ocean  floor.  The  spread  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  to  this  new  realm 
would  complicate  the  security  problem  of  all 
nations,  and  would  be  to  no  nation's  advan- 
tage. 

Conclusion 

The  first  year  of  this  AdmlnlstraUon  saw 
significant  progress  In  three  areas  of  arms 
control. 

— Unilaterally,  we  announced  the  compre- 
hensive chemical   and   biological  policy 
designed  to  set  an  example  and  encour- 
age   multilateral    arms   control   In    this 
field. 
— Bilaterally,   with   the  Soviet  Union,  we 
launched  what  could  be  the  most  Im- 
portant  arms   control   discussions   ever 
undertaken. 
— Multllaterally.  we  made  substantial  prog- 
ress   toward    reserving    the    vast   ocean 
floors  for  peaceful  purposes. 
In  all  three  Instances  we  see  our  action* 
as   protecting   America's    strength    and   en* 
hanclng  her  security.  It  Is  the  biggest  re- 
sponsibility of  this  generation  to  avoid  be- 
coming the  victim  of  its  own  technology. 

Isauea  /or  the  future 

The  Issues  before  us  are  ample  pnot  of 
the  challenge  we  face.  The  agenda  requires 
not  only  fateful  re-examlnatlons  of  some  of 
our  old  positions  but  also  Judgments  about 
trends  In  the  Communist  world  and  the  ef- 
fect of  our  negotiations  on  our  relationship* 
with  our  friends.  These  questions  Include: 
1.  Strategic  Arms  Limitations 

— Our  approach  to  these  negotiations  has 
been  described  in  detail  above. 
2.  Limiting  the  Flow  of  Weapons  to  Regions 
In  Conflict 

— When  peace  Is  In  everyone's  Interest,  we 
must  flnd  a  way  to  control  conflict  every- 
where. We  must  not  be  drawn  Into  conflicts 
by  local  rivalries.  The  great  powers  should 
try  to  damp  down  rather  than  fan  local 
passions  by  showing  restraint  In  their  sale 
of  arms  to  regions  In  conflict.  We  stand  ready 
tD  discuss  practical  arrangements  to  this  end. 

3.    Resolve   the  Great   East-West  Political 
Issues 
— We  continue  to  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  Issues  that  divide  us Ja>m  the  Communist 
countries.  Whether  In  aAlresdlng  the  cruel 
division  of  Europe  or  the  future  security  of 
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Aala  we  aball  try  to  deepen  the  dialogue  with 
the  Communist  powers.  But  we  will  not  per- 
mit negotiations  to  be  used  to  sacrifice  the 
Interests  of  our  friends.  We  are  committed  to 
the  closest  consultation  with  our  NATO  al- 
lies, and  we  will  maintain  the  closest  contact 
with  our  friends  and  allies  In  Asia. 
4.    Closer    Cooperation    In    Potential    Crises 

— We  must  give  practical  expression  to  the 
common  interest  we  have  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  Identifying  or  limiting  conflict  In 
various  areas  of  the  world.  Otir  choice  Is  to 
find  a  way  to  share  vaate  Information  with 
our  adversaries  to  head  off  conflict  without 
affecting  either  our  own  security  interests  or 
those  of  our  friends. 

These  are  all  difficult  choices.  Our  care'ul 
consideration  of  the  Issues  Involved  In  nego- 
tiations with  the  Communist  world  will  take 
full  account  of  them,  as  we  proceed  to  build 
a  lasting  peace  without  sacrificing  the  In- 
terests of  our  allies  and  friends. 

Conclusion  ' 
A  New  Definition  of  Peace 
Few  Ideas  have  been  so  often  or  so  loosely 
invoked  as  that  of  "Peace."  But  If  peace  Is 
among  the  most  overworked  and  often- 
abused  staples  of  mankind's  vocabulary,  one 
of  the  reasons  is  that  It  Is  embedded  so 
deeply  In  man's  aspirations. 

Skeptical  and  estranged,  many  of  our 
young  people  today  look  out  on  a  world 
they  never  made.  They  survey  Its  conflicts 
with  apprehension.  Graduated  into  the  Im- 
personal routine  of  a  bureaucratic,  techno- 
logical society,  many  of  them  see  life  as 
lonely  conformity  lacking  the  lift  of  a  driv- 
ing dream. 

Yet  there  Is  no  greater  Idealism,  no  higher 
adventure  than  taking  a  realistic  road  for 
peace.  It  Is  an  adventure  realized  not  In  the 
exhilaration  of  a  single  moment,  but  In  the 
lasting  rewards  of  patient,  detailed  and  spe- 
cific efforts — a  step  at  a  time. 
— Peace  requires  confidence — It  needs  the 

cement  of  tnist  among  friends. 
— ^Peace  requires  partnership — or  else  we 
will  exhaust  our  resources,  both  physical 
and  moral,  in  a  futile  effort  to  dominate 
our  friends  and  forever  Isolate  otir 
enemies. 
— Peace  must  be  Just.  It  must  answer  man's 

dream  of  human  dignity. 
— Peace   requires   strength.   It   cannot   be 

based  on  good  will  alone. 
— Peace  must  be  generous.  No  Issue  can  be 
truly  settled  unless  the  solution  brings 
mutual  advantage. 
— Peace   must   be   shared.   Other  naUons 
must  feel  that  It  is  their  peace  Just  as 
we  must  feel  that  it  Is  ottrs. 
— And  peace  must  be  practical.  It  can  only 
be  fotmd  when  nations  resolve  real  le- 
sues.  and  accommodate  each  other's  real 
Interests.  This  requires  not  high  rhetoric, 
but  hard  work. 
These  principles  apply  to  our  opponents 
as  well  as  to  our  allies,  to  the  less  developed 
as   well   as   the  economically  advanced   na- 
tions. The  peace  we  seek  must  be  the  work 
of  all  nations. 

For  peace  will  endure  only  when  every  na- 
tion has  a  greater  stake  In  preserving  than 
In  breaking  it. 

I  expressed  these  thoughts  In  my  toast  to 
the  Acting  President  of  India  at  New  Delhi 
on  July  31.  1909.  I  repeat  It  now: 

"The  concept  of  i>eace  Is  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion, but  the  requirements  of  peace  change 
with  a  changing  world.  Today  we  need  a  new 
definition  of  peace,  one  which  recognizes  not 
only  the  many  threats  of  peace  but  also  the 
many  dimensions  of  peace. 

"Peace  Is  much  more  than  tlie  absence  of 
war;  and  as  Oandhl's  life  reminds  us,  peace 
Is  not  the  absence  of  change.  Oandhl  was  a 
disciple  of  peace.  He  also  was  an  architect  of 
profound  and  far-reaching  change.  He  stood 
for    the    achievement    of    change    through 


peaceful  methods,  for  belief  In  the  power  of 
conscience,  for  faith  In  the  dignity  and  grace 
of  the  human  spirit  and  In  the  rights  of  man. 

"In  today's  rapidly  changing  world  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  static  peace  or  a  stag- 
nant order.  To  stand  still  Is  to  build  pres- 
sures that  are  bound  to  explode  the  peace; 
and  more  fundamentally,  to  stand  still  Is  to 
deny  the  universal  aspirations  of  mankind. 
Peace  today  must  be  a  creative  force,  a  dy- 
namic process,  that  embraces  both  the  sat- 
isfaction of  man's  material  needs  and  the 
fulfillment  of  his  spiritual  needs. 

"The  pursuit  of  peace  means  building  a 
structure  of  stability  within  which  the  rights 
of  each  nation  are  respected:  the  rights  of 
national  Independence,  of  self-determina- 
tion, the  right  to  be  secure  within  its  own 
borders  and  to  be  free  from  Intimidation. 

'This  structure  of  stability  can  take  many 
forms.  Some  may  choose  to  Join  in  formal 
alliances;  some  may  choose  to  go  their  own 
Independent  way.  We  respect  India's  policy 
of  non-alignment  and  Its  determination  to 
play  its  role  In  the  search  of  peace  In  Its 
own  way.  What  matters  is  not  bow  peace  Is 
preserved,  but  that  It  be  preserved;  not  the 
formal  structure  of  treaties,  but  the  Informal 
network  of  common  ideals  and  common  pur- 
poses that  together  become  a  fabric  of  peace. 
What  matters  Is  not  whether  the  principles 
of  International  behavior  these  represent  are 
written  or  unwritten  principles,  but  rather 
that  they  are  accepted  principles. 

"Peace  demands  restraint.  The  truest  peace 
expresses  itself  In  self-restraint.  In  the  volun- 
tary acceptance,  whether  by  men  or  by  na- 
tions, of  those  basic  rules  of  behavior  that 
are  rooted  in  mutual  respect  and  demon- 
strated in  mutual  forbearance. 

"When  one  nation  claims  the  right  to 
dictate  the  Internal  affairs  of  another,  there 
Is  no  peace. 

"When  nations  arm  for  the  ptirpose  of 
threatening  their  weaker  neighbors,  there  Is 
no  peace. 

"There  Is  true  ]>eace  only  when  the  weak 
are  as  safe  as  the  strong,  only  when  the  poor 
can  share  the  benefits  of  progress  with  the 
rich,  and  only  when  those  who  cherish  free- 
dom can  exercise  freedom. 

"Gandhi  touched  something  deep  In  the 
spirit  of  man.  He  forced  the  world  to  con- 
front Its  conscience,  and  the  world  Is  better 
for  having  done  so.  Yet  we  still  hear  other 
cries,  other  appeals  to  our  collective  con- 
science as  a  community  of  man. 

"The  process  of  peace  Is  one  ot  answering 
those  cries,  yet  doing  so  In  a  manner  that 
preserves  the  right  of  each  people  to  seek 
Its  own  destiny  In  Its  own  way  and  strength- 
ens the  principles  of  national  sovereignty 
and  national  Integrity,  on  which  the  struc- 
ture of  peace  among  nations  depends. 

"However  fervently  we  believe  in  our  own 
Ideals,  we  cannot  Unpose  those  Ideals  on 
others  and  still  call  ouiselTee  men  of  peace. 
But  we  can  assist  others  who  share  those 
Ideals  and  who  seek  to  give  them  life.  As 
fellow  members  of  the  world  community,  we 
can  assist  the  people  of  India  In  their  heroic 
struggle  to  make  the  world's  most  populous 
democracy  a  model  of  orderly  development 
and  progress. 

"There  Is  a  relationship  between  peace 
and  freedom.  Because  mtm  yearns  for  peace, 
when  the  people  are  free  to  choose  their 
choice  is  more  likely  to  be  peace  among 
nations;  and  because  man  yearns  for  free- 
dom, when  peace  Is  secure  the  thrust  of 
social  evolution  Is  toward  greater  freedom 
within  nations. 

"Essentially,  peace  is  rooted  in  a  sense  of 
community:  In  a  recognition  of  the  com- 
mon destiny  of  mankind.  In  a  respect  for 
the  common  dignity  of  mankind,  and  In  the 
patternfe  of  cooperation  that  make  common 
enterprises  possible,  "nils  U  why  the  new 
patterns  of  regional  cooperation  emerging 
In  Asia  can  be  bulwarla  at  peace. 


"In  the  final  analysis,  however,  peace  is 
a  spiritual  condition.  All  religions  pray  for 
it.  Man  mtist  build  it  by  reason  and  patience. 

"On  the  moon,  now.  Is  a  plaque  bearing 
these  simple  words:  "We  came  In  peace  for 
all  mankind." 

"Mabatma  Gandhi  came  In  peace  to  all 
mankind. 

"In  this  spirit,  then,  let  tis  all  together 
commit  ourselves  to  a  new  concept  of  peace: 

— A  concept  that  combines  continuity  and 
change,  stability  and  progress,  tradition 
and  Innovation; 

— A  peace  that  turns  the  wonders  of  sci- 
ence to  the  service  of  man; 

— A  peace  that  Is  both  a  condition  and 
a  process,  a  state  of  being  and  a  pat- 
tern of  change,  a  renimcUtlon  of  war 
and  a  constructive  alternative  to  revo- 
lution; 

— A  peace  that  values  diversity  and  re- 
spects the  right  of  different  peoples  to 
live  by  different  systems — and  freely  to 
choose  the  systems  they  live  by; 

— A  peace  that  rests  on  the  determina- 
tion of  those  who  value  It  to  preserve  It 
but  that  looks  forward  to  the  reduction 
of  arms  and  the  ascendancy  of  reason; 

— A  peace  responsive  to  the  human  spirit, 
respectful  of  the  divinely  Inspired  dig- 
nity of  man.  one  that  lifts  the  eyes  of 
all  to  what  man  in  brotherhood  can 
accomplish  and  that  now,  as  man  crosses 
the  threshold  of  the  heavens.  Is  more 
necessary  than  ever." 

RZCHARO    Ndcon. 

Thk  Whttx  House,  February  IS,  1970. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  C(»nmittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(RoUNo.ai] 


Alexander 

Gibbons 

Anderson, 

Green,  Pa. 

Tenn. 

Oubser 

Ayrea 

Hagan 

Berry 

Hubert 

Blanton 

Henderson 

Blatnlk 

Keith 

Bray 

Iftwg 

Brown,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Bush 

Long,  Md. 

Carey 

McDade 

Celler 

McDonald. 

Cark 

Mich. 

Clay 

Madden 

Corman 

Martin 

Cramer 

Mmiagan 

Dawson 

Moortiead 

Dent 

Morse 

Dom 

Moss 

Esch 

Myers 

Gallagher 

Ottlnger 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

PoUock 

PoweU 

Price,  m. 

Purcell 

Relfel 

Bosenthal 

Roudebush 

Scheuer 

Springer 

Stephens 

Taft 

Teague.  Oallf. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tunney 

Dliman 

Waldle 

Yates 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  369 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^ 

CXDNFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  2.  TO 

AMEND    THE     FEDERAL    CREDIT 

UNION  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  2).  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an 
Independent  Federal  agency  for  the  su- 
per\lsion  of  federally  chartered  credit 
imions,  and  for  other  purposes: 
CowimBMCX  R«POtT    (H.  Rkft.   No.  91-841) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
•mendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
2)  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
•o  as  to  provide  for  an  Independent  Federal 
agency  for  the  supervision  of  federally  char- 
tered credit  unions,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Hovises  as  follows: 

That  the  Ho\ise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

SscnoN  1.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  use.  1752)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  thereof 
and  Inserting: 

"(2)  the  term  'Administrator*  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Unlcn 
Admlnlstra  tlon ; 

"(3)  the  term  'Administration'  me*ns  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration:   and 

"(4)  the  term  'Board'  means  the  National 
Credit  Union  Board." 

Sec.  a.  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  Is 
further  amended  ( 1)  by  changing  "Director" 
to  read  "Administrator"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein:  (2)  by  changing  "Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions"  to  read  "National 
Credit  Union  Administration"  each  place  It 
appears  therein;  and  (3)  by  changing  "Bu- 
reau", each  remaining  place  It  appears,  to 
read  "Administration". 

Src.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1752a)  U  amended 
to  read: 

"CaCATION  or  ADMINISrmATION 

"Sk:.  3.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovermnent 
an  Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Administra- 
tion'). The  Administration  shall  consist  of 
a  National  Credit  Union  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  and  an  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Ad- 
ministrator'). 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Admln- 
IstraUon  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Chair- 
man and  one  member  from  each  of  the 
Federal  credit  union  regions  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman 
shall  be  appointed  from  the  country  at 
large  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  In  '"nUng  appointments  to  the 
Board,  the  President  shall  appoint  persons 
of  tested  credit  tinlon  experience. 


"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Board,  other  than  the  Chairman, 
shall  be  six  years.  However,  the  Initial  terms 
of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall  ex- 
pire as  follows:  one  on  December  31.  1970. 
and  one  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  cal- 
endar year  thereafter.  Of  the  members  so 
appointed,  the  President  shall  designate 
one  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  for  a  term 
expiring  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term 
as  a  member,  or  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  then  current  term  of  the  Chairman, 
whichever  Is  earlier.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
act  as  Chairman  In  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Chairman.  Any  member  of  the  Board 
may  continue  to  serve  as  such  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed  and  has  quall- 
ded. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  and  thereafter  the  Board 
shall  meet  on  a  quarterly  basis,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Chairman  or  the  Admin- 
istrator may  request,  or  whenever  one-third 
of  the  members  so  request.  The  Board  shall 
adopt  such  rules  as  It  may  see  fit  for  the 
transaction  of  Its  business  and  shall  keep 
permanent  and  complete  records  and  minutes 
of  Its  acts  and  proceedings.  A  majority  of  the 
voting  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  The  Administrator  shall  seek  the 
advice,  counsel,  and  guidance  of  the  Board 
with  reepect  to  matters  of  policy  relating  to 
the  activities  and  functions  of  the  Admin- 
istration under  this  Act.  The  Administrator 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  submission  to  the  Congress  sum- 
marizing the  actlvltlse  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  mftk<"g  such  recommendations  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  Such  report  shall  be 
made  after  full  consultation  with  the  Board 
and  shall  contain  any  recommendations  or 
comments  submitted  by  the  Board  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  report.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  »75  for  each  day  engaged  In  the 
business  of  the  Administration  pursuant  to 
authorization  by  the  Chairman,  and  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  m  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(f)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  oif  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  Administration  are  kept." 

Sec.  4.  Section  21  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  17M)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(1)  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized  In  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act — 

"(1)  to  appoint  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Administration  to 
carry  out  Its  functions; 

"(2)  to  expend  such  funds,  enter  Into 
such  contracts  with  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  persons,  make  such  pay- 
ments In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  perform  such  other  functions  or 
acts  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
and 

"(3)  to  pay  stipends.  Including  allowances 
for  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  residence, 
to  any  individual  to  study  In  a  program  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  upon  a  determination 
by  the  Administrator  that  assistance  to  such 
Individual  In  such  studies  will  be  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sk.  6.  (a)  SeoUon  6108(a)  of  title  6. 
United  SUtea  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 


out   "3.727"   and   Inserting   in   lieu    thereof 
"2.734". 

(b)  SecUon  5315  of  UUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  positions  at  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(92)  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration." 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  All  functions,  property,  rec- 
ords, and  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  are  transferred  to  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  created 
by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  In  office  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  acting 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  pending  the  appointment  of 
an  Administrator  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

WaiGHT  Patman, 

WnxiAM  A.  BAaarrr. 

LxoNoa  K.  SmxrvAN, 

Henst  S.  Rxcss, 

WnXXAM  B.  VfZDNALL, 

Albxbt  W.  Johnson, 

Chestxb  L.  Mizx, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  SPAaaicAN. 

WnxiAM  Proxmikx, 

Waixacx  F.  BxNNrrr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
an  Independent  Federal  agency  for  the  su- 
pervision of  federally  chartered  credit  unions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report.  Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  analysis 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House- 
passed  bill  and  the  conference  substitute. 
Operation  of  the  Administration 
The  House  bill  provided  for  an  Adminis- 
trator and  a  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  for  an  Administrator 
and  a  National  Credit  Union  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  conferees  accepted  a  compromise 
provision  calling  for  an  Administrator  and  a 
National  Credit  Union  Board,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Administrator  would  be 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Adminis- 
tration but  would  function  In  close  and  con- 
stant cooperation  wltn  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Botuxl. 

coMPosmoN  or  the  boako 
The  House  bill  provided  for  a  Board  con- 
sisting of  9  members  Including  a  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  and  1  member  from  each 
of  the  federal  credit  union  regions.  It  further 
provided  that  the  President  shall  receive  and 
give  special  consideration  to  the  nominations 
submitted  by  credit  union  organizations 
which  are  representative  of  a  majority  of  the 
credit  unions  located  In  the  region  for  which 
a  Board  member  Is  to  be  appointed.  The  per- 
sons so  appointed  as  members  of  the  Board 
were  to  be  "selected  on  the  basis  of  estab- 
lished records  of  distinguished  service  In  the 
credit  union  movement."  The  Senate  bill 
called  for  an  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  a 
Chairman  and  1  member  from  each  of  the 
federal  credit  union  regions,  with  the  Chair- 
man appointed  at  large  and  a  Vice  Chairman 
appointed  from  the  remaining  Board  mem- 
bers. The  Senate  bill  further  provided  that  In 
making  appointments  to  the  Board,  the  Presi- 
dent should  consider,  along  with  other  rele- 
vant criteria,  the  experience  of  the  person  to 
be  appointed  In  the  credit  union  movement. 
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Tlie  conferees  agreed  to  substitute  language 
which  called  for  the  make-up  of  a  Board  as 
In  the  Senate  bill  with  the  exception  of  the 
addition  of  new  language  providing  that  "In 
making  app>olntments  to  the  Board,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  persons  of  tested  credit 
union  experience."  The  substitution  of  this 
language  Is  not  designed  to  preclude  persons 
from  serving  on  the  Board  who  have  not 
actively  operated  a  credit  union,  but  Is  In- 
tended rather  to  embrace  as  well  persons  who 
have  shown  dedication  to  credit  union  prin- 
ciples and  philosophies. 

TEBU    or   SKKVICE 

The  House  language  provided  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  serve  6  years  with 
appointments  terminated  on  a  staggered 
basis.  The  Senate  language  also  provided  for 
a  6  year  term  ending  on  a  staggered  basis 
but  set  a  date  of  December  31.  1970,  for  the 
expiration  of  the  first  term.  The  Managers 
on  the  Part  of  the  Senate  Insisted  upon  and 
prevailed  In  their  position. 

rtTNcnoNS  or  the  aoMiNisraATioN 
Although  both  bills  contain  descriptions 
of  the  functions  of  the  Administration,  the 
conferees.  In  order  to  make  certain  that  the 
Board  and  the  Administrator  work  In  close 
cooperation,  added  the  following: 

"The  Administrator  shall  seek  the  advice, 
counsel  and  guidance  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  policy  relating  to  the 
activities  and  functions  of  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  Act." 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

The  House  bill  provided  for  an  annual  re- 
port by  the  Board,  Including  legislative  rec- 
ommendations. There  was  no  comparable 
provision  In  the  Senate  language.  The  con- 
ference substitute  provides — 

The  Administrator  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  for  submission  to 
the  (ingress  summarizing  the  activities  of 
the  Administration  and  making  such  rec- 
ommendations OS  he  deems  appropriate.  Such 
report  shall  be  made  after  full  consultation 
with  the  Board  and  shall  contain  any  recom- 
mendations or  comments  submitted  by  the 
Board  for  Inclusion  In  the  report. 
Once  again,  this  language  Is  Intended  to 
make  certain  that  the  Administrator  and  the 
Board  cooperate  In  the  operations  of  the 
Administration. 

ATTOrr     BT     THE     CENERAI.     ACCOtrNTINO     OmCE 

The  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 
Insisted  upon  and  prevailed  In  their  po- 
sition that  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Administration  should  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

APFOINTMEm'   or   CLASStrlED   EMPLOTEBS 

The  Senate  language  outlined  technical 
functions  of  the  Administrator  and  provided 
a  total  of  6  positions  In  the  grades  of  GS-16 
and  1  In  OS-17  for  placement  In  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration.  The  Managers 
on  the  Part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
provision  outlining  the  technical  functions  of 
the  Administrator  and  the  Senate  offered  a 
substitute  for  the  classified  position  section 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  House.  The 
amendment  would  Increase  the  number  of 
supergradee  within  the  Federal  service  from 
2,727  to  2.734.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  agreed  to  the  substitute  with  the 
clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  all  the 
conferees  that  the  Increased  number  of  posi- 
tions. 6  In  the  grade  of  OS-16  and  1  In  GS- 
17,  will  be  allotted  to  the  NaUonal  Credit 
Union  Administration  Immediately  upon  its 
creation. 

Wright  Patican, 
WiLUAM  A.  Babxett, 
Leonoe  R.  StnXTVAN, 
HXNBT   HeUSS. 

William  B.  WmNAix, 
Albert  W.  Johnboit, 
Chester  L.  Mize, 
Uanagera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


THE  SCHOOL  BUSING  SITUATION 
IN  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

(Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  a  very  im- 
fortunate  situation  in  my  home  city — 
the  school  busing  situation  that  exists 
as  a  result  of  a  Federal  court  decision. 
Many  families  in  Oklahoma  City  have 
felt  the  disruptive  impact  of  the  busing 
problem.  Students  are  being  denied  the 
basic  American  right  to  attend  the 
schools  closest  to  their  homes  and  are 
being  forced  against  their  will  to  attend 
schools  more  distant.  This  is  a  tragic 
situation  in  the  land  of  the  free.  The 
right  to  freedom  from  force  is  as  impor- 
tant as  freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
an  antibusing  bill.  I  urge  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to  hold  immediate 
hearings  on  this  bill  to  the  end  that  Con- 
gress pass  legislation  to  protect  families 
from  the  busing  of  students  and  to  pre- 
serve our  neighborhood  school  system. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMTITEE 
ON  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT, COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  ASTRONAUTICS,  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  14810,  PREHARVEST  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  816  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  816 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  tliat 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 


14810)  to  amend  section  602(3)  and  section 
608c (6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
authorize  production  research  under  mar- 
keting agreement  and  order  programs.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shaU  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  SpesJter,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

^ir.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  816 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14810  to  amend  section  602(3)  and  sec- 
tion 608c  (6X1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  production 
research  under  marketing  agreement 
and  order  programs. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  14810  is  to  au- 
thorize research  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  essentially  on  the 
same  basis  that  authority  for  market- 
ing research  is  now  provided  with  respect 
to  all  commodities  for  which  marketing 
orders  are  authorized,  other  than  m»ir 
and  its  products. 

Preharvest  research  would  be  financed 
by  levying  assessments  directly  on  the 
commodity  concerned  and  would  give 
growers  and  handlers  an  opportunity  to 
study  harvesting  methods  and  tech- 
niques, variety  improvement,  and  other 
factors.  Heretofore,  growers  have  had  to 
rely  upon  research  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or,  in  isolated 
instances,  private  individuals.  EInactment 
of  this  legislation  would  enable  growers 
and  handlers  to  attempt  to  solve  their 
problems  in  a  more  timely  fashion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  an  amendment 
proceeding  solely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling ongoing  programs  to  create  a  pro- 
duction fund  to  be  $7,500;  present  indi- 
cations are  that  not  more  than  five  or- 
ders would  seek  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  816  in  order  that  H.R. 
14810  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  preharvest  re- 
search relating  to  the  production  of  com- 
modities similar  to  that  ^  research  now 
permitted  under  the  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937. 

Current  law  allows  producers  to  assess 
themselves  to  provide  research  funds 
into  better  marketing  techniques  on  all 
commodities  covered  by  Federal  market- 
ing orders  except  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. This  legislation  vrill  permit,  under 
similar  regulations,  research  into  pre- 
harvest projects  on  these  same  commodi- 
ties. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sup- 
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ports  the  bill  and  estimates  the  costs  of 
amending  existing  marketing  orders  to 
include  the  new  authority  at  $7,500  each. 
Present  indications  are  that  about  five 
marketing  orders  would  be  so  amended. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVmiNO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  15165.  COMMISSION  ON 
POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  FUTURE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  819  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  819 
Reaolved.  Tbat  upon  tbe  •doptton  of  \XxHs 
resolution  It  sball  be  In  order  to  move  that 
Uie  Hoiue  resolve  ItseU  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
15165)  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  American  Future.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  tbe  chairman  and  ranking  minortty  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  bin  shall  be  reed  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage 
of  HJl.  16186.  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment OperaUona  ahaU  be  discharged  from  the 
further  conslder»tlon  of  the  bill  8.  2701,  and 
it  shall  then  be  in  order  In  the  Hoiise  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bill  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  In  H.R.  15165  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  819 
provides  am  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
15165  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture. The  resolution  also  provides  that, 
after  passage  of  H.R.  15165,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  2701  and  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  amend  It 
with  the  House-passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  15165  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  conduct  studies  and 
research  and  make  necessary  recom- 
mendationa  regarding  a  broad  range  of 
problems  asaodated  with  population 
growth. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
two  Members  of  the  Senate  and  two  of 
the  House,  representing  both  pttrtles*. 
and  up  to  20  members  to  be  appointed 


by  the  President,  who  will  also  designate 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  Government  employees 
will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  as 
authorized  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment ser\ice  employed  intermittently. 

The  Commission  shall  appoint  an  EIx- 
ecutive  Director  and  other  personnel,  who 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  In 
excess  of  grade  GS-18. 

The  Commission  will  be  directed  to  in- 
quire into  all  aspects  of  population 
growth  in  the  United  States  and  its  fore- 
seeable consequences. 

It  is  to  make  an  interim  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  1  year  after 
it  is  established  and  a  hnal  report  2  years 
after  it  is  established.  It  shall  cease  to 
exist  60  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
final  report. 

There  is  no  specific  amount  of  funds 
authorized  in  the  bill;  however,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  $1,443,000  for  the  2-year  life  of  the 
Conunission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  819  in  order  that  H.R. 
15165  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yMd? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Rules  Committee  on  the  offering  of  two 
rules  in  succession  which  are  wide  open 
for  the  consideration  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa.  We  try  usually  to  do  a  good 
Job.  Sometimes  we  do  and  sometimes  we 
do  not.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  anyway. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  which 
will  conduct  studies  and  research  re- 
garding a  broad  range  of  problems  con- 
nected with  population  growth  and  Its 
implications.  It  Is  authorized  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  based  on  these  studies. 

The  Commission  membership  is  to  be 
two  Members  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  the  House  representing  both  po- 
litical parties,  and  up  to  20  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  will 
designate  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man. Those  not  Government  employees 
will  receive  $100  per  day.  An  Executive 
Director  and  other  personnel  is  to  be 
hired  and  outside  experts  and  consultants 
may  be  retained. 

Five  areas  of  Inquiry  are  set  forth  as 
the  mandate  of  the  Commission: 

First,  the  probable  course  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  related  demographic  de- 
velopments between  1870  and  the  year 
2000; 

Second,  the  public  resources  required 
to  deal  with  the  anticipated  growth; 

Third,  the  effect  of  developments  on 
the  activities  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments: 

Fourth,  the  impact  of  population  on 
our  environment :  and 

Fifth,   the  means  by  which  we  can 

achieve  a  population  levd  best  suited  for 

the  Nation,  consistent  with  our  ethical 

values  and  principles. 

The  Commission  will  have  a  a-year 


life.  An  interim  report  is  required  after 
1  year:  a  final  report  after  2. 

The  authorization  is  for  "such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary."  The  President  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$1,443,000  for  the  2-year  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  establishment  of  the  Commission 
was  recommended  by  President  Nixon  In 
a  message  last  July  18.  A  similar  recom- 
mendation was  made  in  late  1968  by 
President  Johnson's  Committee  on  Pop- 
ulation and  Family  Planning.  Both  Pres- 
idents believe  that  the  first  step  to  in- 
suring management  of  these  developing 
problems  is  to  determine  the  facts  and 
to  formulate  systematic  recommenda- 
tions to  combat  them. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  all  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  which  are  In- 
volved, as  evidenced  by  a  number  of  let- 
ters contained  in  the  report.  There  are 
no  minority  views  and  the  bill  has  bi- 
partisan sponsorship. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PREHARVEST  RESEARCH 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  14810)  to  amend  section  602(3) 
and  section  608c<6)a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  z 
1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  pro-  ^ 
ductlon  research  under  marketing  agree- 
ment and  order  programs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLinsLo).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrma  or  ths  whols 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  14810. 
with  Mr.  Buuu  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlOe  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  GooDLDJG)  will  be  recognized  for  SO 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14810  and  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  views  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  FoLKY). 

I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  features  of  the  measure  now 
under  consideration.  H.R.  14810  would 
authorize  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, subject  to  marketing  orders,  to  vote 
to  Impose  upon  themselves  an  assess- 
ment for  conducting  preharvest  research 
on  a  self-help  basis.  This  is  as  It  should 
be,  research  on  specialized  problems  af- 
fecting a  very  limited  geographic 


such  as  the  mysterious  rust  affecting  cer- 
tain olive  producing  areas  in  California. 

An  unidentified  disease  has  also  at- 
tacked peach  trees  in  certain  areas  caus- 
ing great  loss.  The  cause  of  the  disease 
is  unknown  and  there  is  no  known  treat- 
ment. 

Research  on  diseases  of  this  nature 
can  be  conducted  on  a  private  basis. 

All  growers  subject  to  an  order  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Im- 
position of  any  assessment  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  any  such  work. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
measure  will  enable  farmer-producers  to 
begin  research  irrespective  of  USDA  rec- 
ommendation or  approval.  In  short,  it 
gives  the  farmer  the  right  to  do  what 
he  feels  is  needed  for  the  improvement 
of  his  crop. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McFall). 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  sup- 
porting HJl.  14810,  which  woulcl  provide 
that  marketing  orders  and  agreements 
for  agricultural  commodities,  other  than 
milk,  will  contain  terms  to  establish  and 
provide  for  production  research.  I  was 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Agriculture  Conunittee  for  consideration. 

The  addition  of  production  research 
authority  to  the  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  will  make  this  self-help  legislation 
even  more  effective  and  successful  in  the 
future.  At  present,  research  in  market- 
ing is  authorized  under  the  act  and  is 
working  exceedingly  well,  but  the  need 
for  prcxluction  research  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident. 

Marketing  and  production  are  so  close- 
ly tied  together  that  one  cannot  func- 
tion properly  without  the  other.  The  mar- 
keting system  is  becoming  even  more  de- 
manding, insisting  on  adequate  and  or- 
derly supplies,  standardized  products  of 
dependable  quality  evenly  spread  as  to 
time  of  production  and  delivery.  Produc- 
tion and  marketing  research  are  both 
needed  in  large  quantities  to  meet  the 
American  consumer's  ever-changing  de- 
mands. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  provide  a 
method  that  will  be  orderly  and  equitable 
for  collection  of  production  research 
fimds  that  will  prorate  costs  of  such  re- 
search over  all  segments  of  any  partici- 
pating Industry  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
maimer.  Volimtary  methods  of  collecting 
funds  for  research  are  now  being  used 
with  some  success,  but  nearly  always  a 
few  end  up  carrying  the  umbrella  for  the 
industry.  Dquitable  and  adequate  collec- 
tions on  this  basis  are  ImpcMslble. 

I  believe  production  research  Is  in  the 
public  Interest  and  such  research  is  es- 
sential for  the  maintenance  of  effldent 
agricultural  production,  adequate  food 
supplies,  high  quality  of  food  production, 
and  reasonable  and  fair  consumer  prices. 
For  these  reasons,  I  certainly  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


HJl.  14810 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  oTtd  Hoitae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  674;  50  Stat.  249) . 
is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  602(3)  of  tbe  Act  U  further 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "such  pro- 
duction research,  marketing  research,  and 
development  projects  provided  In  section 
608c(6)(I)."  Immediately  after  tbe  words 
"establish  and  maintain". 

(2)  Subsection  (I)  of  section  608c(e)  is 
further  amended  by  (a)  Inserting  the  words 
"production  research."  Immediately  after 
the  phrase  "Establlstilng  or  providing  for 
tbe  establishment  of";  (b)  Inserting  the 
words  "or  efficient  production"  after  the 
word  "consumption";  and  (c)  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (I)  and  add- 
ing a  second  provision  reading  ":  Provided 
further.  That  the  inclusion  In  a  Federal  mar- 
keting order  of  provisions  for  research  stiaU 
not  be  deemed  to  preclude,  preempt  or  su- 
persede research  provisions  In  any  State 
program  covering  the  same  commodity.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hou- 
FiKLD)  having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  CX)mmlttee.  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  14810)  to  amend 
section  602(3)  and  section  608c(6)  (I)  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize production  research  under  mar- 
keting agreement  and  order  programs, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  816,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IN  THE  COlIMrTTEE  09  THK  WHOLX 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Bir.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unsml- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMISSION  ON  POPULATION 
GROWTH  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
FUTURE 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15165)  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future. 

The  SPE:aker  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iifinnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  15165.  with 
Mr.  Kee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  reswi- 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatnik)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenbohn)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  15165  will  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future  to:  First,  con- 
duct and  sponsor  studies  and  research; 
and,  second,  make  recommendations  re- 
garding a  broad  range  of  problems  as- 
sociated with  population  growth  and 
distribution  and  their  implications  for 
America's  future.  This  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations without  a  dissenting  vote. 
Twenty-six  members  of  our  committee 
Joined  In  sponsoring  the  bill.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  filed  similar  or 
related  measures. 

COMPOSITIONS   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
two  Members  of  the  Senate  and  two  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  represent- 
ing both  political  parties;  and  up  to  20 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  will  also  designate  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE    PaOPOSAL 

The  establishment  of  a  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  was  proposed  by  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  in  a  message  to  Congress 
dated  July  18.  1969.  A  similar  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  Congress  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Population 
and  Family  Planning,  appointed  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  which 
issued  its  report  on  November  18.  1968. 

In  his  message.  President  Nixon  point- 
ed out  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  expected  to  increase  to  300 
million  in  the  next  30  years.  More  spec- 
tacular increases  are  anticipated  in  the 
world  population  during  this  period. 
How  to  provide  such  elementary  needs  as 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  transporta- 
tion for  this  large  number  of  people  is 
indeed  perplexing.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  in  the 
last  third  of  this  century  will  be  our  so- 
called  population  explosion. 

THE   COMMISSION'S   TASK 

The  Commission's  Job  will  be  to  con- 
duct an  inquiry  into  the  following  aspects 
of  population  growth  in  the  United 
States  and  its  foreseeable  consequences — 
as  listed  in  section  4  of  the  bill : 

nrst,  the  probable  course  of  popula- 
tion growth,  internal  migration,  and  re- 
lated demographic  developments  between 
now  and  the  year  2000; 

Second,  the  resources  In  the  public 
sector  of  the  economy  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  deal  with  the  anticipated 
growth  in  population; 
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Third,  the  ways  In  which  populaUon 
growth  may  affect  the  acUviUes  of  Fed- 
eral State,  and  local  govcnunent; 

Fourth,  the  Impact  of  populaUon 
growth  on  environmental  poUutlon  and 
on  the  depletion  of  natural  resources; 

And 

Fifth,  the  various  means  appropriate 
to  the  ethical  values  and  principles  of 
this  society  by  which  our  NaUon  can 
achieve  a  populaUon  level  best  siiited  for 
its  environmental,  natural  resources  and 
other  needs.  The  latter  two  aspects  Just 
read  were  added  by  our  committee  and 
we  believe  they  are  necessary  for  a  well- 
rounded  study  of  this  serious  problem. 

OPiaATlOI*    or   THI    COMMISSION 

The  Commission  will  have  an  cxecu- 
Uve  director  and  a  limited  staff  of  ex- 
perts. It  may  contract  out  research  to 
universities  and  other  institutions  and 
can  obtain  the  assistance  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Its  administra- 
tive services  will  be  provided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis.  The  Commission  is  to 
make  an  interim  report  after  1  year  and 
submit  its  flnal  report  within  2  years 
after  this  law  Is  enacted.  The  Commis- 
sion will  cease  to  exist  2  months  after 
the  flnal  report  has  been  filed.  We  see 
no  reason  why  this  deadline  cannot  be 
met.  I  assure  my  colleagues  that  there 
Is  no  intention  to  give  birth  to  another 
bureaucracy. 

In  his  budget  message,  the  President 
requested  an  appropriation  of  about 
$700,000  for  each  of  the  2  years  of  the 
Commissions  operation.  This,  of  course. 
Is  a  matter  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, but  the  sxmi  seems  to  be  a  modest 
one  for  the  Job  that  is  being  undertaken. 

CRAMCXS  W«  MADK  TS  OEICINAI,  APaHmSTKATIOW 
PmOPOSAL    (S.    2701)    AND    NOW    RXFLTCTEO   IN 

HJI.  jsjes,  AS  AMzmso 
First.  The  compensation  of  members 
of  the  Commission  was  reduced  from  $150 
per  day  to  $100  per  day.  This  Is  more  in 
line  with  present  practice. — Section  3(b> , 
page  3. 

Second.  The  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the 
Commission  was  enlarged  to  include  "the 
Impact  of  population  growth  on  environ- 
mental pollution  and  on  the  depletion  of 
natural  resources."  This  could  result  in 
one  of  the  most  significant  findings  of 
the  Commission  and  possibly  add  a  new 
dimension  to  the  many  studies  already 
completed. — Section  4(4),  pege  3. 

Third.  The  inquiry  was  expanded  to 
Include  "the  various  means  appropriate 
to  the  ethical  values  and  principles  of 
this  society  by  which  our  Nation  can 
achieve  a  population  level  properly  suited 
for  its  environmental,  natural  resources. 
and  other  needs."  The  Commission  should 
at  least  explore  the  question  of  what  is 
an  "optimum"  number  of  people  that  can 
be  sustained  in  the  United  States  and  the 
means  by  which  this  number  can  be  held 
In  bovmds.  No  undue  Implications  should 
be  read  Into  this  aspect  of  the  study.  We 
are  confident  that  the  Commission  will 
be  brwully  representative  of  all  major 
points  of  view  and  should  make  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  objectively 
and  scientificidly  as  possible. — Section 
4(5).  page  3. 

Fourth.  We  Inserted  the  language: 


In  order  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress nxay  be  kept  advised  of  the  progrees  of 
Its  work,  the  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress such  algnlflcant  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advlsabls. 

This  means  the  submission  of  interim 
reports  or  findings  during  the  course  of 
Its  work  rather  than  wait  until  the  end. 
A  much  greater  Impact  on  the  public 
mind  would  be  likely— Section  8.  page  5. 

HKASXNCS 

Our  subcommittee  hearings  were  on  a 
range  of  bills,  all  related  to  the  popula- 
tion problem  and  the  action  our  Govern- 
ment should  take  to  meet  it.  Some  of 
these  bills  sought  reorganizations  of  ex- 
isting departments  and  agencies  and  also 
the  creation  of  new  agencies.  The  au- 
thors of  these  measures  such  as  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall>.  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dad- 
DARio),  with  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
^M^.  MosHER)  put  forth  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  these  structural  changes. 

The  administration's  witnesses  and 
other  Members  including  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwver) 
presented  cogent  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commission  at  this  time, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  pendency  of 
the  1970  census  and  the  Important  bear- 
ing Its  results  will  have  on  the  Commis- 
sion s  findings.  They  were  buttressed  by 
the  testimony  of  representatives  of  sev- 
eral major  national  organizations  In  the 
population  field.  These  Included:  the 
Population  Crisis  Committee.  Planned 
Parenthood— World  Population,  the 
United  Methodist  Church  and  the  Sierra 
Club. 

We  were  highly  impressed  by  the  re- 
marks of  John  D.  Rockefeller  m.  co- 
chairman  of  President  Johnson's  Com- 
mittee on  Population  and  Family  Plan- 
ning, who  said: 

In  my  opinion  there  Is  no  problem  facing 
mankind  today  more  important  than  the 
population  problem.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  say  that  to  a  very  considerable  extent  It 
underlies  most  other  major  problems  and 
their  solution  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 
pends on  Its  solution. 

Quite  frequently  one  hears  a  comparison 
between  the  dangers  of  the  atomic  bomb 
and  the  population  explosion.  We  somehow 
hope  to  avoid  the  former,  but  we  can  see  the 
latter  coming  down  the  road  right  at  us.  Yet 
there  Is  very  little  being  done  anywhere  In 
the  world  that  Is  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  and  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

WV    NCZS   THIS   COMMISSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  recently 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  lengthy  message 
on  the  environment.  Many  of  us  have 
been  concerned  with  this  problem  for  a 
long  time  and  have  attempted  to  bring 
our  Government  to  a  point  where  the  at- 
tack on  air  and  water  pollution  and  on 
other  aspects  of  the  problem  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  need.  I  hope  we 
have  reached  that  point  and  that  both 
the  Congress,  the  executive,  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  infiised  with  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  to  overcome  the  contamina- 
tion and  destruction  of  natures  great 
gift  to  mankind. 

But  population  growth  Is  as  closely  re- 
lated to  protection  of  the  environment 
as  fingers  to  the  hand.  Meeting  the  needs 


of  populaUon  growth  in  one  sense  has 
been  a  direct  cause  of  our  environmen- 
tal difBculty.  It  took  us  300  years  to 
reach  our  first  100  million  people.  It  took 
only  50  years  to  reach  our  second  hun- 
dred million.  Current  projections  show 
that  our  third  100  million  wUl  be  reached 
In  only  30  years — by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. This  country  has  been  blessed  with 
abundant  resources  and  a  superb  tech- 
nology that  has  given  the  majority  of 
our  people  a  remarkably  high  standard 
of  living.  But  will  our  resources  and  our 
know-how  be  sufficient  to  withstand  the 
onslaught  of  this  population  explosion? 
We  need  the  most  accurate  estimates  we 
can  obtain.  We  need  the  answers  to  all 
of  the  questions  this  bill  asks  the  Com- 
mission to  consider.  We  need  to  know 
what  reordering  of  our  governmental  op- 
erations will  be  necessary.  We  need  the 
work  of  this  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  friend  and  neighbor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  there  that  this 
Commission  can  do  that  the  E>epartment 
of  Commerce,  as  an  example,  cannot  al- 
ready do  with  respect  to  Information  and 
statistics  concerning  population  growth, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth?  What  is  there 
that  this  Commission  is  going  to  do  that 
Is  so  earth  shaking?  We  all  realize  we 
need  to  know  all  we  can  about  population 
growth,  but  what  can  this  Commission 
do? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  is  not  only  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  but  there  are 
several  other  agencies  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  few 
other  Government  agencies  that  are  en- 
gaged In  the  process  of  accumulating  fig- 
ures on  population  growth,  and  obviously 
these  are  available  from  Commerce  and 
particularly  from  the  Census  Bureau.  But 
what  we  do  not  have  is  in  one  package 
the  full  story  of  where  we  have  come 
from  and  where  we  are  today  and  we 
need  some  projection  into  the  future  as 
to  what  will  happen  within  the  next  10 
or  20  years  at  least  and  perhaps  even  30 
years  from  now.  What  will  be  Its  impact 
upon  our  whole  society  and  its  Impact  In 
terms  of  determining  our  natural  re- 
sources and  in  terms  of  our  public  facili- 
ties which  are  always  further  and  further 
behind  in  catching  up  to  the  public 
needs? 

It  seems  that  many  of  the  problems 
we  are  dealing  with  today  stem  not  only 
from  population  growth  but  from  the 
lopsided  and  disproportionate  concen- 
tration of  people  In  small  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, In  the  last  decade,  I  think  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion Increase  took  place  In  about  3  per- 
cent of  our  land  surface.  Of  course,  we 
are  going  to  have  traffic  congestion  and 
also  air  pollution  and  water  pollution  and 
problems  of  garbage  and  waste  disposal 
and  problems  of  mass  transit,  parking 
and  all  of  these  problems.  But  you  are 
not  going  to  solve  these  problems  by  per- 
mitting these  i)eople  to  continue  to  pile 
up  these  already  crowded  spaces. 
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If  I  may  try  to  explain  It  better,  we 
would  certainly  try  to  get  the  best  Judg- 
ment, the  best  experience  and  brains  in 
this  field  to  evaluate,  interpret  and  col- 
late this  information  bnd  put  it  together 
Into  one  package. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield  further,  if  you  went  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  today  and  other 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  sure  they  would  tell  you 
that  they  have  the  best  brains  in  exist- 
ence on  this  subject  right  now.  I  Just 
do  not  understand  what  this  commis- 
sion can  do.  Certainly  there  ought  to  be 
the  in-house  availabilty  and  capability 
to  pull  information  together  from  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  with- 
out creating  still  another  commission  to 
spend  a  lot  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  do  not  believe  you  conform  to  public 
law  with  respect  to  information  on  the 
stafiBng  of  this  new  commission.  I  think 
the  report  contravenes  the  public  law  on 
that  subject.  How  much  of  a  staff  do 
you  expect  to  finance  through  this  au- 
thorization? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  In  the  report  the  com- 
mittee has  shown  the  request  for  the  ap- 
propriation, and  we  have  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  back-up  information 
to  support  the  request.  The  estimated 
staff  is  21  full-time  positions  and  6 
part-time  experts,  a  total  of  27  positions, 
which  will  last  for  2  years  and  will  then 
automatically  expire  2  months  after  the 
terminal  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  2  years;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  paragraph  (c)  of 
section  5,  are  you  saying  that  they  are 
limited  to  six  consultants  at  $100  a  day? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  There  will  be  six 
part-time  experts  and  consultants  who. 
when  they  are  used,  their  per  diem  will 
be  limited  to  $100  per  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  accompanying 
the  bill  puts  no  numerical  value  on  the 
staff  at  all.  I  refer  to  paragraph  (c)  of 
section  5  on  page  6. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  do  not  have  that  detailed  infor- 
mation in  the  committee  report.  It  will  be 
made  available,  if  necessary,  and  we  will 
put  it  in  the  Record.  We  do  have  the 
budget  back-up  for  this  request.  In  the 
total  life  of  the  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  we  would  have  for  salaries 
alone  for  the  permanent  staff  of  21, 
about  $663,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
start  in  the  number  of  employees,  Is  it 
not?  Does  the  gentleman  expect  to  see 
that  increase  in  the  second  year  of  the 
life  of  the  Commission?  And  that  does 
not  include  anything,  so  ftu-  as  I  know, 
for  oflBce  equipment  or  for  office  space. 
You  gave  me  a  figure  for  emplojrees  only, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  Is  correct.  That  Is 
Just  for  personnel.  The  total  would  be 
$1,443,000  for  the  2  years.  The  salaries 
for  iiersonnel,  for  the  part-time  experts 
and  consultants,  the  office  expense, 
travel,  and  whatever  else  is  involved,  the 
total  would  be  a  Ilttie  over  $700,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  wish  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  could  abolish  a  few  com- 


missions instead  of  creating  more  of 
them  all  the  time.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  believe  that  there  is  not  already 
in-house  availability  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  information  that 
this  commission  supposedly  will  provide, 
John  Rockefeller  ni  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  In  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborm),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Blatnik),  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  reporting  this  bill 
out.  I  wfis  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill.  I  feel  that  the  proposed  commission 
is  very  important.  I  know  it  will  be  very 
effective  in  its  study  and  will  give  us 
some  recommendations  with  regard  to 
this  tremendous  problem  we  face. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  beauty,  full- 
ness, and  richness  in  our  coimtry.  De- 
spite our  present  abundance,  we  no 
longer  can  assume  that  oiu:  land,  air, 
water,  and  resources  will  support  a  lim- 
Itiess  population. 

We  are  no  longer  a  frontier  nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Earth  Resources  and  Population,  I  have 
heard  experts  testify  that  we  are  coming 
to  the  end  of  our  natural  resources,  that 
our  seemingly  limitiess  supply  of  the 
needs  of  America  is  limited. 

We  can  and  must  act  to  prevent  a 
vicious  spiral  of  unchecked  grrowth,  pov- 
erty, and  depleted  resources. 

Through  my  membership  on  the  task 
force  and  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  a  definite  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life. 

Sir  Julian  Huxley  put  it  very  well 
when  he  asked  about  the  aim  of  pros- 
perity. He  wrote: 

It  Isnt  Just  mere  quantity  of  possessions 
or  mere  quantity  of  i>eople  ...  I  would  as- 
sert that  It  must  be  to  bold  In  trust,  to 
conserve  and  to  cultivate  the  resources  of 
the  earth  and  the  resovirces  of  our  own  na- 
ture. And  8o  our  aim  should  be  to  Increase 
the  richness  of  life  and  enhance  its  quality. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate the  Nation's  concern  with  popu- 
lation growth  by  acting  on  the  Presi- 
dent's bill.  H.R.  15165,  to  create  the  Com- 
mission. In  my  Judgment,  the  amend- 
ments added  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  improve  an  already  ex- 
cellent measure. 

By  directing  the  Commission  to  exam- 
ine the  consequences  of  population 
growth  for  environmental  pollution  and 
natural  resources,  and  estimating  the  re- 
sources that  will  be  required  to  deal  with 
the  anticipated  growth,  we  will  strength- 
en the  Commission's  ability  to  address  It- 
self to  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  timely 
topics  of  national  concern — one  that  the 
President  himself  discussed  so  vividly  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  hon- 
ored the  Congress  by  askin^^  that  two 
Members  of  each  House  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future.  The 
Commission  is  but  a  piece  of  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  control  amd  improve  our 
environment.  The  Commission  Itself,  by 
involving  Congressmen  directiy  and  by 
reporting  regularly  will  promote  addi- 
tional action.  And  we  can  count  on  it  to 
enrich  such  action  with  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom  that  it  accumulates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  Lincoln  Day  recess  to  tour  one 
portion  of  my  district.  One  of  the  major 
concerns  expressed  by  yoimgsters  and 
adults  alike  was  how  we  are  abusing  our 
environment. 

Ecology  is  becoming  an  "in  thing."  We 
caimot  let  it  die  like  most  fads.  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  treat  this  problem 
seriously  because  the  life  and  future  of 
mankind  depends  on  our  meeting  this 
challenge. 

I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJI.  15165  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future.  This  lej^isla- 
tlon  was  recommended  to  the  Congress 
by  President  Nixon  on  July  21  of  last 
year  in  a  message  to  the  Congress.  The 
other  body  has  already  acted  in  response 
to  the  President's  request  and  has  passed 
a  bill  similar  to  the  bill  now  imder  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  ,  for 
his  prompt  ac^on  on  the  President's 
request  and  the  thorough  hearings  we 
had  in  our  subcommittee  on  executive 
and  legislative  reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Govenmient  Operations. 
I  also  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)  for  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  on  this  bill  and  the 
help  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  broad  bi- 
partisan support. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  cospon- 
sored  by  all  the  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. The  bill  is  responsive  to  the  Pres- 
ident's request.  It  would  create  the  Ccan- 
mission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  P^iture.  I  think  it  has  been 
fairly  well  described  by  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  as  to  its  composition, 
which  will  Include  two  Members  of  this 
body,  one  from  each  party,  and  two 
Members  from  the  other  body,  one  from 
each  party,  and  up  to  20  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President. 

I  understand,  Mr.  (Chairman,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  President  to  appoint 
members  to  this  C(»nmission  from  vari- 
ous walks  of  life  with  expertise  in  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  will  be  created  by 
the  growth  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  at  least  partially,  as  to 
the  reason  why  we  should  have  a  com- 
mission rather  than  to  have  this  done 
with  in-house  capability,  we  might  have 
gone  to  the  Census  Bureau  or  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  but  the  cjuestion 
of  anticipating  what  should  be  done  to 
meet  the  problems  of  growth  In  the 
United  States  Is  one  that  cuts  across  the 
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Jurisdictional  lines  of  many  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies,  probably  of  all 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Oovemment. 

Yes.  we  can  call  the  Census  Bureau, 
which  we  did  today,  and  we  can  get  facts 
such  as  the  fact  that  since  this  bill  was 
reported  on  December  10.  1969.  and  to- 
day when  the  bill  is  under  consideration 
the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
Increased  by  365.000  people.  That  is  a 
great  many  people  in  that  period  of 
time.  That  is  an  Interesting  fact.  We 
can  contact  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  get  other  facts,  but  we  have 
to  relate  these  facts  to  what  is  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  going  to  do 
in  the  field  of  seeing  that  we  make  plans 
so  that  our  transportation  system  will  be 
adequate.  We  have  to  consider  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  do 
to  anticipate  the  growth  in  this  country 
and  the  growth  in  demand  for  edible 
food.  What  will  the  other  departments 
and  agencies  do  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  problems  we  see  arising  In 
the  immediate  future  as  a  result  of  the 
population  growth? 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  that  the  Commission  be 
formed,  that  It  spend  2  years  examir\lng 
this  problem,  and  that  it  come  up  with 
recommendations  as  to  what  we  should 
be  anticipating  in  the  way  of  problems 
and  what  we  should  be  doing  to  formu- 
late plans  to  solve  these  problems  as  they 
arise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  legislation 
is  meritorious.  It  hsis  almost  unanimous 
support,  bipartisan  support  from  our 
Committee  on  Oovenunent  Operations. 
As  I  mentioned,  it  already  has  passed 
the  other  body.  I  hope  this  body  adopts 
the  bill  overwhelmingly  here  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrldd? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  this 
Commission  go  into  interest  rates  as  they 
relate  to  housing  and  that  whole  ball  of 
wax? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  this  would  not 
be  outside  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  of  the 
Commission.  The  question  of  adequate 
housing  for  the  population  growth  will 
be  affected  by  many  factors,  one  of  them 
the  availability  of  skilled  labor  and  an- 
other the  question  of  proper  financing. 
I  think  the  Commission  could  legiti- 
mately inquire  into  this  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Patmaji)  has  wanted  to 
aboliaD  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Since 
this  Commission  is  apparently  going  to 
be  Involved  in  everything,  including  in- 
terest rates,  perhaps  it  could  take  over 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
may  anticipate  what  might  be  done  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  would  not 
doubt  the  gentleman  from  Texas  might 
again  make  that  recommendation. 

(Mr.  ANDES^SON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permiaslon  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RBCoan.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15165 
which  would  establish  a  Commission  on 
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papulation  Growth  and  the  American 
Future.  As  you  know,  this  was  one  of  the 
major  recommendations  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  population  message  of 
July  18.  1969.  In  that  message,  the  Presi- 
dent eloquently  stated  the  need  for  such 
a  commission  in  the  following  manner: 
One  of  the  most  serloua  challenge*  to  hu- 
man desUny  In  the  last  third  of  this  cen- 
tury wUl  be  the  growth  of  the  population. 
Whether  man's  response  to  that  challenge 
will  be  a  cause  for  pride  or  for  despair  In 
the  year  2000  will  depend  very  much  on  what 
we  do  today.  If  we  begin  our  work  In  an 
appropriate  manner,  and  If  we  continue  to 
devote  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
and  energy  to  this  problem,  then  mankind 
will  be  able  to  surmount  this  challenge  as  it 
has  surmounted  so  many  during  the  long 
march  of  civilization. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  agaiii  raised  the  question  of 
how  we  will  deal  with  the  100  million  in- 
crease In  population  expected  in  the  next 
30  years  and  he  called  on  the  Congress 
to  Join  with  him  In  developing  a  "na- 
tional growth  policy."  Such  a  policy 
would  include  Government  decisions  on 
buying  and  selling  land,  building  high- 
ways, airports,  and  other  public  facili- 
ties "with  the  clear  objective  of  aiding  a 
balanced  growth  for  America;"  building 
new  cities  and  rehabilitating  old  ones; 
and  seeking  to  "create  a  new  nual  en- 
vironment which  would  not  only  stem 
the  migration  to  urban  centers  but  re- 
verse it."  These  are  all  areas  which  will 
be  dealt  with  by  the  proposed  Population 
Growth  Commission  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

Conunentlng  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed "national  growth  policy."  Wash- 
ington Post  columnist  David  S.  Broder 
put  It  this  way: 

If  we  are  at  all  serious  about  improving  the 
envlronm«nt  In  which  the  next  generations 
of  Americans  will  live,  no  cause  Is  more 
compelling  than  the  one  to  which  the  Presl- 
dAt  summoned  Congress  last  week. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  charge 
the  new  Conmaisslon  with  five  specific  re- 
sponsibilities :  First,  to  chart  the  probable 
course  of  population  growth,  internal 
migration,  and  related  demographic  de- 
velopments in  the  next  30  years:  second, 
to  determine  the  resources  required  from 
the  public  sector  of  the  economy  to  deal 
with  the  anticipated  population  growth: 
third,  to  determine  the  ways  In  which  the 
population  growth  may  affect  the  activi- 
ties of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment; fourth,  to  study  the  Impact  of 
population  growth  on  environmental  pol- 
lution and  resource  depletion;  and.  fifth, 
to  study  the  relationship  between  our  so- 
ciety's ethical  values  and  principles  and 
the  need  to  achieve  a  population  level 
properly  suited  for  Its  environment,  nat- 
ural resources,  and  other  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  all  questUms 
which  we  in  the  Congress  must  have  an- 
swers for  if  we  are  to  effectively  meet  the 
challenge  of  population  growth  and  all 
of  Its  far-reaching  Implications.  Hope- 
fully, the  Commission  which  we  are  au- 
thorizing today  will  be  of  great  value  to 
us  in  meeting  that  challenge. 

Richard  D.  Lamm,  wrttlng  In  the  Jan- 
uary 1970  Issue  of  the  American  Bar  Aa- 
soclatlon  Journal,  states: 


The  changes  brought  by  the  Reproductive 
Revolution,  both  In  the  law  and  our  other 
InsUtutlons,  will  be  as  large  as  the  changes 
brought  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Mr.  Lamm  goes  on  to  warn  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  costs  of  the  "popula- 
tion explosion" : 

More  than  40  percent  of  America's  popula- 
tion lives  In  twenty-eight  metropolitan  areas 
that  cont.iin  more  than  one  million  Inhab- 
itants each  Seventy  per  cent  lives  on  2  per 
cent  of  the  land,  and  the  resulting  problems 
of  transportation,  housing,  recreation  and 
overUpping  government  units  add  enormous- 
ly to  the  coats  and  size  of  government. 

And  James  L.  Sundquist  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Public  Interest,  claims  that  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  187  million  of  our 
300  million  population  will  be  living  in 
"four  huge  urban  agglomerations"  fac- 
ing the  AtlanUc.  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  rest  of 
our  country  will  continue  to  lose  popula- 
tion as  in  the  1960s  when  a  third  of  our 
Nations'  counties  actually  lost  population 
to  the  already  overcrowded  metropolitan 
areas  beset  by  a  widening  gap  between 
problems  sind  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  all  this  points 
to  the  priority  which  we  must  give  to  a 
"national  growth  policy"  for  the  future, 
one  which  will  give  us  some  hope  that 
we  actuadly  do  have  a  future.  The  Com- 
mission which  we  are  establishing  today 
will  not  be  a  panacea,  nor  can  it  begin 
to  answer  all  the  questions  which  must  be 
answered.  But  it  is  an  encouraging  and 
necessary  first  step  and  I  therefore 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  15165. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  Include  certain  extraneous  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  foregoing  remarks. 
The '*3nls  follow: 

I  Prom  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
January  1970) 
The  RsFROOucnv*  Revolution 
( By  Richard  D.  I^mm ) 
(Note. — Just  ma  the  Industrial  Revolution 
drastically  altered  the  structure  of  society, 
BO    the     Reproductive     Revolution,     unlen 
brought  under  control,  will  change  our  en- 
vironment and  our  lives.  After  centuries  of 
encouraging  human  fertility,  man  must  now 
face  the   necessity  of   forging  a  new  ethic 
of  fertility  forbearance.  The  development  of 
laws  to  thu  end  wlU  be  the  Job  of  lawyys 
and  lawmakers. )  / 

U-"  and  his  Institutions  are  having  to 
deal  more  and  more  with  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  fertUlty.  After  eona  during 
which  man  structured  his  institutions  to  pro- 
mote fertility  In  line  with  the  Biblical  in- 
junction to  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth",  man  Is  forging  a  new 
ethic.  "Be  fruitful,  but  multiply  cautiously." 
The  evidence  Is  everywhere.  The  last  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  warned 
at>out  the  dangers  of  overpopulation,*  and 
politicians,  who  historically  have  avoided  the 
subject  of  birth  control,  have  voted  funds 
for  both  foreign  and  domestic  family  plan- 
ning. Recently  slxty-fotir  Representatlvea 
and  twenty-four  Senators  co-spwiaoced  a 
propoMd  PamUy  Planning  and  Poptilatlon 
Act.' 

Twenty-sU  states  In  their  last  leglsUUve 
session  had  proposals  for  drastic  llbermllaa- 
tlon  of  abortion  laws.*  and  ten  states  within 
the  last  two  years  have  substantially  liberal- 
ized their  laws  oo  therapeutic  al>ortlon.*  In 
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1969  in  the  state  legislatures  there  were  In- 
troduced thirteen  bills  that  would  have  re- 
pealed all  grounds  for  abortion  and  left  the 
decision  to  the  woman  and  her  physician,^ 
and  the  Colorado  legislature  serlouely  consid- 
ered an  amendment  that  after  1972  would 
have  limited  Income  tax  exemptions  to  three 
to  a  family. 

The  courts  also  are  feeling  the  thrust  for 
change.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  held  unconstitutional  laws  that  restrict 
medical  advice  concerning  means  of  con- 
traception,* and  state  laws  on  abortion  are 
under  attack.^ 

The  current  conflict  in  the  law  over  prob- 
lems arising  from  fertility  wUl  Increase,  not 
decrease;  the  subject  serves  as  a  microcosm 
to  study  the  law  In  transition.  If  "a  page  of 
history  Is  worth  a  volume  of  logic"  It  would 
seem  that  the  relentless  geometry  of  popula- 
tion will  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  law 
than  stare  decUU  and  that  the  changes 
brought  by  the  Reproductive  Revolution, 
both  In  the  law  and  our  other  Institutions, 
will  be  as  large  as  the  changes  brought  by 
the  Industrial  Revolution. 

JUST  SXalODS.  OS  ALREAOT  A  CAUSE  FOR  DESPAUI? 

The  world's  population  la  3.5  billion,  with 
70  million  added  annually.  The  average  an- 
nual growth  rate  experienced  by  man  In  the 
last  one-half  million  years  has  been  .000005. 
while  today  be  grows  at  a  rate  exceeding  2 
per  cent.  At  the  current  rate  of  2.1  per  cent, 
the  world's  present  peculation  will  double 
within  thirty-three  years.  Pew,  If  any. 
economists  or  demographers  argue  that  there 
Is  no  danger  from  the  population  explosion. 
The  argument  seems  to  be  between  those 
who  think  it  Is  "serious"  and  those  more 
despairing  who  contend  that  population 
growth  means  certain  disaster,  with  pre- 
dictions ranging  from  starvation  to  social 
disorder. 

The  mere  arithmetic  of  population  sug- 
gests concern.  As  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Pres- 
ident of  the  World  Bank,  pointed  out  last 
year.  "A  child  bom  today,  living  on  Into  his 
seventies,  would  know  a  world  of  15  billion. 
His  grandson  would  share  the  planet  with 
60  billion."  The  figure  of  60  billion  Is  beyond 
responsible  projections  as  to  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  earth.  Whatever  that  capac- 
ity Is.  an  Increasing  number  of  people  are 
suggesting  that  this  and  the  next  genera- 
tions win  have  to  devise  their  Institutions  so 
as  to  bring  about  population  stability.* 

BIRTH    RATE    MITST    DROP    OR    DEATH    RATE    MUST 
RISE 

Numerous  other  solutions  to  overpopula- 
tion have  been  considered  by  experts  and  re- 
jected. New  kinds  of  grains  and  other  food 
will  bring  temporary  relief  but  will  do  little 
to  alleviate  the  long-term  pressures  of  popu- 
lation. Other  solutions  fall  to  provide  relief, 
and  most  demographers  are  agreed  that 
either  the  birth  rate  must  go  down  or  the 
death  rate  must  go  up.  Many  experts  suggest 
that  It  Is  already  too  late  to  prevent  large- 
scale  famine;  C.  P.  Snow,  the  distinguished 
British  scientist  and  novelist,  recently  stated 
that  m  the  view  of  men  of  sober  Judgment 
"many  millions  of  people  In  poor  countries 
are  going  to  starve  to  death  before  our  eyes." 

Population  stabilization  Is  such  an  un- 
precedented objective  that  none  can  fully 
project  what  It  may  require.  In  India  the 
parliament  recently  debated  a  proposal  that 
would  require  mandatory  sterilization  after 
three  children  One  official  stated  to  me  In 
response  to  criticism  of  his  proposal.  "If  the 
law  says  a  man  can^have  only  one  wife,  why 
can't  we  say  he  can  only  have  three  chil- 
dren?" 

Mankind  Is  heading  Into  a  massive  struggle 
with  his  own  fertility,  and  there  Is  already  an 
Indication  that  coercion  and  Involuntary 
controls  may  be  necessary.*  Despite  this  grim 
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background,  we  find  that  our  Institutions, 
legal  and  nonlegal.  still  encourage  fertility. 
Birth  control,  abortion  and  sterilization  are 
restricted  In  varying  degrees  by  law.'"  We 
find  our  historic  legal  structure  promoting 
fertility  rather  than  being  neutral.  The  tax 
laws  discriminate  In  favor  of  married  people 
and  subsidize  children  through  deductions. 
The  courts  in  some  states  have  held  that  a 
spouse  who  does  not  wish  to  have  children 
violates  the  obligations  of  marriage,"  and 
various  laws  have  prohibited  or  restricted  the 
sale  or  use  of  contraceptlves.^- 

2.7    BIU.ION    PEOPIA   PER   SQUARE   FOOT 

America  cannot  claim  Immunity  to  prob- 
lems of  population.  While  our  growth  rate  Is 
only  1.1  per  cent  a  year.  It  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly clear  that  even  this  rate  cannot  be 
sustained  world-wide.  A  1  per  cent  growth 
rate  over  the  last  5,000  years  woiUd  have  pro- 
duced a  contemporary  population  of  2.7  bil- 
lion people  for  each  square  foot  of  land." 
On  a  more  short-term  projection,  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  people  are  suggesting  dire 
consequences  from  American  population 
growth  In  the  Immediate  future.  The  United 
States  at  present  accounts  for  approximately 
6  per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  yet  It 
consumes  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
world  resources,  and  the  percentage  of  con- 
sumption Is  Increasing.  Taking  the  entire 
world's  known  reserves  of  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
oil  and  Iron  ore  and  doubling  them  for  un- 
discovered amounts  of  each  mineral  (an  ex- 
ceedingly optimistic  calculation),  we  find 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  support  all  the  3.3 
billion  people  now  on  earth  at  a  standard  of 
living  equal  to  that  of  an  average  American.** 
We  must  start  asking  ourselves,  as  did  Ttie 
New  York  Times,  "How  long  we  may  be  an 
island  of  plenty  In  a  sea  of  misery?" 

It  has  been  suggested  that  to  admit  to  a 
world  population  problem  but  deny  a  domes- 
tic population  problem  Is  like  a  fisherman 
saying  to  his  companion.  "Your  end  of  the 
boat  Is  sinking."  "^  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
obvious  that  the  United  States  has  a  popula- 
tion problem  without  regard  to  the  world 
situation. 

The  demands  on  our  recreational  resources, 
the  problems  of  pollution  and  congestion,  the 
Inevitable  growth  of  government  and  the  In- 
crease In  restrictions  on  human  action  sug- 
gest drastic  changes  In  the  life  pattern  of 
an  average  American." 

The  amount  of  capital  for  public  purposes 
to  meet  a  1  percent  population  growth  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $50  billion  a  year.  For  every  1.000 
new  Americans  -we  need  an  additional  36.5 
million  gallons  of  water  a  year,  plus  sewers 
and  treatment  plants  to  handle  an  additional 
63.000  pounds  of  organic  water  pollutants  a 
year." 

Census  projections  for  1985  range  from  a 
high  of  275  million  to  a  low  of  342  million. 
The  difference  between  these  two  represents 
an  extra  30  million  school  children  at  an 
education  cost  of  a  minimum  of  $300  bil- 
lion. It  Is  the  view  of  many  that  this  In- 
vestment should  be  made  In  more  urban 
development  rather  than  more  children. 
Whichever  of  the  census  figures  proves  cor- 
rect, the  children  will  find  a  vastly  more 
crowded  world.  For  Instance,  while  their 
parents  shared  the  national  parks  with  33 
million  visitors  In  1950,  79  million  In  1960 
and  140  mllUon  In  1967,  by  1985  they  will 
have  to  share  the  national  parks  with  an 
estimated  380  million  fellow   visitors. 

ADD  THE  "POPULATION  IMPLOSION" 

To  this  add  the  social  and  economic  costs 
of  the  "population  Implosion."  More  than 
40  per  cent  of  America's  population  Uvea 
m  twenty-eight  metropolitan  areas  that  con- 
tain more  than  one  million  Inhabitants  each. 
Seventy  per  cent  Uvea  on  3  per  cent  of  the 
land,  and  the  resulting  problems  of  trans- 
portation, housing,  recreation  and  overlap- 
ping government  units  add  enormously  to 
the  coats  and  size  of  government.  Whether 


becauae  of  the  population  exploalon  or  the 
population  implosion  or  both,  crowding 
more  Americana  Into  3,628,150  square  miles 
of  land  will  mean  at  a  minimum  more  re- 
strictions, more  regimentation  and  a  high- 
er per  capita  cost  of  government. 

The  historic  reasons  for  forcing  fertility 
were  valid  when  man  had  to  fill  an  empty 
earth,  but  we  must  now  change  our  institu- 
tions to  reflect  the  changed  circumstances 
of  a  finite  earth.  The  reasons  behind  forc- 
ing motherhood  on  a  woman  in  an  empty 
continent  with  a  frontier  are  missing  in  1970 
America  when  our  federally  financed  public 
assistance  programs  cost  $7.8  billion  a  year 
and  one  of  twenty  children  are  on  relief. 
Studies  show  today  that  If  ADC  mothers 
were  permitted  to  have  only  the  number  of 
children  they  wanted,  the  United  States 
would  save  $600  million  a  year  on  ADC  costs 
alone." 

The  decision  of  Griswold  v.  Connecticut, 
381  U.S.  479  (1965),  and  the  recent  move- 
ment toward  removal  of  restrictions  on  abor- 
tion show  some  trend  In  our  legal  Institu- 
tions to  meet  the  problem  of  fertility.  The 
new-found  "right  of  privacy"  announced 
In  GristDOld  wovUd  seem  to  apply  with  equal 
force  to  laws  that  restrict  the  availability  of 
sterilization  or  abortion.  Restricting  a  wom- 
an's right  to  abortion,  no  less  than  to  con- 
traception. (1)  Is  at  war  with  accepted 
standards  of  medical  practice.  (2)  Invades  the 
sacred  realm  of  marital  privacy  by  denying 
married  couples  the  right  to  plan  the  futtire 
of  their  family,  (3)  forces  the  birth  of  de- 
formed children,  or  leaves  abstinence  as  the 
alternative,  (4)  Is  largely  unenfoirced,  yet 
hanga  like  a  cloud  over  the  medical  profee- 
slon,  (5)  restilta  In  dlecrlininatlon  against 
people  In  lower  economic  brackets,  (6)  Is  in 
conflict  with  one  of  the  world's  moot  critical 
problems  today,  the  population  explosion, 
and  (7)  Involves  the  Imposition  of  a  rellglotis 
principle  on  the  entire  community  by  gov- 
ernment sanction." 

FASULT  PLAMNINC  IS  A  HUICAN  RIGHT 

The  Supreme  Court,  If  It  does  extend  Gris- 
tpold  to  abortion,  cannot  be  faulted  for  be- 
ing too  far  ahead  of  society.  Generally,  other 
representative  Institutions  of  society  have 
Indicated  a  belief  that  It  la  a  woman's  per- 
sonal right  to  decide  whether  to  bear  chU- 
dren.  The  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion In  1968  declared  that  a  oouple  have  "an 
accepted  right  to  detemUne  freely  the  num- 
ber and  spacing  of  their  children."  The 
Citizen's  Advisory  CotincU  on  the  Statiis  of 
Women,  appointed  by  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  stated  that  the  "right  of  a 
woman  to  determine  her  own  reproductive 
life  Is  a  basic  human  right  .  .  .".  The  FamUy 
Law  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  concluded,  "ITie  changes  In  our  decisional 
and  statutory  law  express  a  general  recogni- 
tion that  the  right  to  limit  family  size  Is  a 
basic  human  right — that  the  Individual  haa  a 
right  to  free  choice  and  aelf-determlnaUon 
In  regard  to  procreation." 

Despite  the  claim  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Griswold  that  "We  deal  with  a  right  of 
privacy  older  than  the  Bill  of  Rights — old- 
er than  our  political  parties,  older  than  our 
school  system",  there  was  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  no 
fundamental  right  not  to  l>ear  children. 
In  fact.  It  has  taken  the  women's  suffrage 
amendment,  equal  opportunities  laws  and 
the  various  married  woman's  property  acta — 
all  since  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment — to  give  women  even  the  more 
generally   recognized    property   rights. 

The  new  doctrine  of  Griswold  would  seem 
Instead  to  be  more  reflective  of  how  the  law 
changes  to  meet  the  "felt  necessities"  of 
society,  rather  than  the  clarification  of  a 
right  "older  than  the  Bill  of  Rights".  It  U 
becoming  recognized  throughout  the  nation 
that  It  Is  both  bad  political  science  and 
poor  social  science  to  force  unwilling  wom- 
en to  bear  unwanted  children. 
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Ttoe  law  haa  already  formed  a  foundation 
from  which  It  can  and.  I  suggest,  will  strike 
down  all  restrictions  on  a  couple's  right  to 
determine  the  number  and  spacing  of  their 
children. 

Is  this  enough  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  pressures  of  population?  Demographers 
and  other  scientists  are  suggesting  that  even 
If  evervone  had  the  complete  right  to  de- 
termine his  f&mllVs  size,  with  contraception 
and  abortion  freely  available,  there  would 
b«  little  effect  on  the  popuJ.itlon  explosion  * 
A  true  "free  market"  will  not  stop  population 
growth  m  time  to  save  our  present  freedoms 
and  emenltle*.  and  the  question  reftlly  Is  not 
"How  many  children  csn  we  as  a  family 
afford''",  biit  "How  mnny  children  can  we 
as  a  nation  afford?" 

mrnuTT  contiol  mwst  bx  both  pxucrrrKU 
ANV  urovcro 

Statistics  available  at  present  suggest  that 
making  complete  fertility  control  available, 
while  the  ftrst  step,  is  no  more  than  that — 
the  first  step.  The  demographic  effect  of 
removing  all  restrictions  on  contraception 
and  abortlcwi  probably  varies  from  culture 
to  culture  but  seems  to  b«  Inadequate  to 
achieve  population  stability."  Accepting 
then.  If  for  no  more  than  argument,  the 
necessity  for  population  stability,  it  appears 
that  society  must  devise  something  more 
than  the  free  avalUblUty  of  centracepUon 
and  abortion.  Society  at  large  may  have  to 
discourage  the  raising  of  children. 

At  this  point,  all  the  case  law  so  useful  In 
giving  couples  the  right  to  control  their 
child  raising  turns  auround  and  protects  them 
against  government  action  that  would  dt- 
rectly  restrict  chlldbearlng.  As  early  as  Meyer 
y.  Nebnuka.  263  US  390  (1923).  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  af&rmlng  that  the  due 
process  clause  Included  the  right  "to  marry, 
establish  a  home  and  bring  up  children." 
SkinneT  v.  Oklahoma.  318  VS.  535  (1942). 
recognized  "the  right  to  have  offspring"  as 
a  constitutionally  protected  "human  right." 
and  Lotino  v  Virginia.  388  U.S.  1  (1967). 
recently  affirmed  the  "freedotn  to  marry"  as 
one  of  the  "vital  rights  essential  to  the 
orderly  pursuit  of  happiness  by  fre«  men." 
Oriavold.  which  prevents  government  from 
restricting  contraceptive  practice,  also  would 
seem  conversely  to  prevent  government  from 
encouraging  or  Inducing  contraception. 

Yet.  any  lawyer  with  a  sense  of  history 
recognizes  that  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
this  country's  survival  or  even  welfare  de- 
mands restrictions  on  fertility,  the  "felt  ne- 
cessities" will  otrtwelgh  "precedent."  As  the 
demographer  Lincoln  Day  recently  observed. 
"Reproduction  is  a  private  act  but  It  Is  not 
a  private  affair.  It  has  today  far-reaching 
aodaJ  consequences"  Those  social  conse- 
quences are  increasing  geometrically  with 
the  geometric  Increase  In  population:  like 
other  new  social  problems,  they  probably 
will  have  to  be  solved  by  law.  The  develop- 
ment of  law.  strong  enough  to  be  effective, 
wise  enough  to  be  acceptable,  will  be  the 
cbsaienge  of  the  new  generation  of  lawyers 
and  lawmakers. 

FOOTNOTS8 

>  Richard  Nlzon :  "One  of  the  most  serious 
challenges  to  human  destiny  In  the  last  third 
of  this  century  will  be  the  growth  of  the 
population.  Whether  man's  response  to  that 
challenge  will  be  a  cause  for  pride  or  for 
despair  In  the  year  2000  will  depend  very 
much  on  what  we  do  today."  Lyndon  John- 
son :  "Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
great  challenge  to  the  human  family  Is  the 
race  between  food  supply  and  population  In- 
crease "  John  F.  Kennedy:  "The  magnitude 
of  the  problem  Is  staggering  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, for  example,  population  growth  Is  al- 
ready threatening  to  outpace  economic 
growth — and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent. 
Uvlng  standards  are  actually  declining  " 

'HJl.  11902  and  8.  2108.  91st  Ck>ng..  1st 
Sees.  (1969). 


•  Artsona.  Arkansas.  Connecticut.  Florida. 
Hawaii.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Maine.  Mass*- 
chusetu.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Ne- 
vada. New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  North 
DakoU.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  South 
CaroUn.-).  Texas.  Utah,  Vermont.  Washington 
and  Wisconsin. 

•  In  order  of  passage :  Colorado.  North 
CaroUna.  California.  Maryland.  New  Mexico. 
Arkansas.  Oregon  and  Delaware. 

•HawaU.  nUnols,  Kansas.  Michigan.  Min- 
nesota. Nevada  (two).  New  York  (two), 
Oregon  (two*.  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

•Gn*uoW  V.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  479 
(1965) 

'  Gteitman  v.  Coagrove,  227  A.  2d  689  (NJ. 
1967). 

•  In  January  of  1969  a  Gallup  poll  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
found  that  44  per  cent  of  those  polled 
thought  It  would  be  necessary  to  limit  our 
population  at  some  time  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  present  living  standards. 

•For  an  excellent  and  thoughtful  criti- 
cism of  the  concept  of  making  every  child  a 
"wanted  child"  as  an  answer  to  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  see  Davis.  Population  Policy: 
Will  Our  Current  Programs  Succeed?,  158 
Science  730  (1967). 

>°  Voluntary  sterilization  la  legal  In  all 
states.  Formerly  Kansas.  Utah  and  Connecti- 
cut limited  It  to  "medical  necessity".  Kansas 
and  Connecticut  repealed  their  restrlcUons 
dxulng  their  last  legislative  sessions,  and 
while  the  attempt  to  repeal  Utah's  law  failed, 
the  law  would  appear  to  be  unconstitutional 
under  Griawold.  supra  note  6. 

"Kreyling  v.  Kreyling,  23  A.  2d  800  (Ct. 
Chan.  N.J.  1942):  Baretta  v.  Baretta,  46 
N.Y.S.   ad   261    (Sup.    Ct.   Queens    1944). 

»  Annot..  96  A.L  R.  2d  955  (1964). 

"  McElroy.  Biomedical  Aspects  of  Popula- 
tion Control.  19  BloSclence  22  (1969). 

■•  Cheney.  Mineral  Resources  in  Satiorial 
and  International  Affairs,  19  Mining  Engi- 
neering 67  ( 1967 ) . 

•^Ehrllch,  The  Population  Erplosion: 
Facts  and  Fiction,  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  No- 
vember, 1968.  page  13. 

>*Day  ft  Day.  Too  Many  Americans  (1964). 

<'  Conservation  Foundation  Newsletter, 
April  30.  1967.  page  2. 

"  Effects  of  Family  Planning  on  Poverty  in 
the  United  States,  report  by  Harold  L.  Shep- 
pard  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Ck>m- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

■*Levy  A  Kummer.  Abortion  and  the  Pop- 
ulation Crisis.  27  Ohio  LJ.  647  (1966).  The 
California  Supreme  Court  recently  relied  on 
Griawold  v.  Connecticut.  381  US.  479  (1965). 
In  Invalidating  the  pre- 1967  California  abor- 
tion statute.  California  v.  Belous  458  P.  2d 
194  (1969). 

■  Davis,  supra  note  9;  Hardin,  The  Tragedy 
of  the  Commons,  162  Science  1243  (1968). 

"  Prederlksen.  Demographic  Effects  of 
Abortion.  Public  Health  Reports,  December, 
1968.  page  999. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  37, 1970] 
PasBiDKNT  Tajus  Majob  9rsp  at  Uboino 

POPTTUkTION    DiSFBaSAI. 

(ByDkTldS.  Broder) 

Cambbidok.  Mass. — In  a  generally  over- 
looked section  of  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. President  Nixon  called  on  Congress  to 
join  him  In  developing  "a  national  growth 
policy"  aimed  at  channeling  the  100  million 
additional  Americans  who  will  Join  the  popu- 
lation by  the  end  of  thu  century  away  from 
our  overcrowded  big  cities  and  Into  more 
habitable  sections  of  the  country. 

Now  celebration  of  the  Joys  and  virtues 
of  small  town  and  rural  Ufe  has  been  a 
presidential  tradition  slnoe  Jefferson's  time. 
But  If  administration  officials  are  right  In 
saying  that  this  passage  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress was  no  casual  bit  of  rhetoric.  It  could 


signal  as  significant  a  development  In  the 
national  policy  as  any  recent  President  baa 
Initiated. 

There  Is  no  lack  of  evidence  of  what  awaits 
us  If  we  continue  to  let  population  trends 
continue  as  they  have  for  the  past  three  dec- 
ades. But.  as  James  L.  Sundqulst  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  points  out  In  an  arti- 
cle In  the  current  Issue  of  The  Public  In- 
terest. It  has  been  very  difficult  to  engage 
the  federal  government  In  serious  planning  to 
change  this  trend. 

Now  the  Nixon  administration — so  unlike 
the  stereotype  of  a  Republican  lalssez  falre 
government  In  Its  penchant  for  long-range 
planning — appears  ready  to  launch  the  first 
serious  effort  In  this  direction. 

About  time.  too.  For  as  Sundqulst  notes. 
If  current  trends  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  77  per  cent  of  the  predicted  300 
million  Americans  will  then  be  Jammed  Into 
Just  11  percent  of  our  continental  land  area. 
Only  36  million  citizens  will  live  outside 
urban  areas  of  at  least  100.000  population, 
and  187  million  persons  (equal  to  our  total 
population  only  eight  years  ago)  will  be  con- 
centrated In  "four  huge  urban  agglomera- 
tions" facing  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  la  this  grim  prospect  that  Mr.  Nixon  seeks 
to  avert  by  consciously  using  governmental 
policy  to  change  the  trend  that  saw  "a  third 
of  our  counties  lose  population  In  the  '60s." 
as  he  said,  while  "the  violent  and  decayed 
central  cities  of  our  great  metropolitan  com- 
plexes (became)  the  most  conspicuous  area 
of  failure  In  American  life  today." 

The  President  suggested  that  the  federal 
government : 

Make  Its  future  decisions  on  buying  and 
selling  land,  building  highways,  airports  and 
other  public  facilities  "with  the  clear  objec- 
tive of  aiding  a  balanced  growth  for  Amer- 
ica." 

Assist  In  the  building  of  new  cities,  as 
well  as  rehablllUtlng  old  ones. 

Seek  to  "create  a  new  rural  environment 
which  would  not  only  stem  the  migration 
to  urban  centers  but  reverse  It." 

These  prescriptions  In  themselves  are 
neither  novel  nor  specific  nor  adequate  What 
is  Important  Is  simply  the  fact  that  the 
President  chose  to  highlight  the  problem  of 
population  balance  and  has  committed  his 
administration  to  action  on  It. 

As  Sundqulst.  himself  an  able  official  of 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations, 
noted  in  his  article,  the  problem,  though 
evident  to  scholars,  never  won  a  place  on  the 
national  agenda  In  the  19608  Orvllle  Free- 
man, as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  made  a  lot 
of  speeches  on  rural  development  but  Presi- 
dent Johnson  offered  little  more  than  moral 
support.  The  only  major  outline  of  a  sub- 
stantive program  for  population  distribution 
came  In  a  1968  report  from  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
called  "Urban  and  Rural  America:  Policies 
for  Futiue  Growth."  Unfortunately,  like 
many  other  studies  done  by  that  \ueful 
group.  It  received  virtually  no  attention  from 
the  press  and  the  policy-makers. 

Now  Mr.  Nixon,  who  last  year  gave  the 
most  comprehensive  message  any  American 
President  has  delivered  on  the  general  prob- 
lem of  population  growth,  has  put  this  mat- 
ter near  the  top  of  the  national  agenda  and 
has  Instructed  his  Urban  Affairs  Council  staff 
to  make  It  the  major  area  of  study  for  the 
cotnlng  year. 

That  by  Itself  will  help  mobtllM  the  re- 
search capacity  of  government  In  the  academ- 
ic community,  and,  as  Sundqulst  notes, 
research  Is  the  first  and  most  obvious  re- 
quirement for  developing  a  population  dis- 
tribution policy. 

But  If  action  Is  to  fcdlow  from  research,  it 
will  take  a  commitment  from  Congress  as 
well  as  the  President.  An  earnest  Con- 
gress' awareness  of  the  need  would  be  a  move 
by  the  House  Democratic  leadership  to  bring 
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to  a  vote  the  measure  creating  a  Oomjnls- 
slon  on  Population  Growth  and  the  Ameri- 
can Future.  This  legislation,  requested  by 
the  President  In  his  population  message  last 
summer  and  approved  by  the  Senate,  has 
been  languishing  In  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  Democratic  Party  and  House 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  have  a  clear 
obligation  to  speed  Its  passage. 

Redirecting  policy  on  population  growth 
will  not  be  easy,  for.  as  Sundqulst  notes, 
there  will  be  strong  political  pressures  against 
a  policy  that  is  avowedly  designed  to  halt 
the  further  concentration  of  people  In  the 
big  cities.  The  real  estate  and  commercial 
Interests  of  those  cities.  Influential  In  both 
parties,  have  a  large  stake  In  their  continued 
growth,  whether  or  not  such  growth  la  de- 
sirable for  anyone  else. 

But  If  we  are  at  all  serious  about  Improv- 
ing the  environment  In  which  the  next  gen- 
erations of  \mericans  will  live,  no  cause  Is 
more  compelling  than  the  one  to  which  the 
President  summoned  Congress  last  week. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,   1970] 

It  Is  Hiob  Tucz  fob  Ajczucans  To  Dispeksx 

(By  James  L.  Sundqulst) 

(NoTK.— Former  Deputy  Undersecretary  of 
Agriculture,  Sundqulst  Is  now  a  senior  fel- 
low at  the  Brookings  Institution.  His  arti- 
cle Is  excerpted  by  permission  from  the  win- 
ter Issue  of  The  Public  Interest.) 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  100  million 
people  will  be  added  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  That  Is  as  many  people 
as  now  live  In  Britain  and  France  com- 
bined. Where  shall  they  Uve? 

If  present  trends  continue — If  they  are 
allowed,  that  Is,  to  continue — most  of  the 
300  million  Americans  of  the  year  2000  will 
be  concentrated  on  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  nation's  land  area.  Projections  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  place  60  per  cent  of 
the  country's  population — or  187  million  per- 
sons— In  just  four  huge  urban  agglomera- 
tions. 

One  continuous  strip  of  cities,  containing 
68  million  people,  will  extend  500  miles  down 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  from  north  of  Boston 
to  south  of  Washington.  Another,  with  61 
million,  will  run  from  Utlca,  N.Y.,  along  the 
base  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  as  Green  Bay. 
Wis.  Some  44  million  persons  will  live  on 
a  Pacific  strip  between  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  and  the  Mexican  border.  A  fourth 
agglomeration,  with  14  million,  will  ex- 
tend along  the  Florida  East  Coast  from  Jack- 
sonville to  Miami  and  across  the  peninsula  to 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Most  of  the  remaining  40  per  cent  of  Amer- 
icans will  live  In  urban  concentrations,  too — 
and  big  ones.  In  this  decade,  the  larger  con- 
centrations have  been  growing  fastest;  met- 
ropolitan areas  over  150.000  grew  faster  than 
the  national  average  of  9.8  per  cent  between 
1960  and  1965  while  the  smaller  areas  grew 
more  slowly. 

These  trends,  continued  for  the  next  three 
decades,  would  place  77  per  cent  of  the 
coming  300  million  Americans  on  1 1  per  cent 
of  the  land  (excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii). 
Only  12  per  cent  of  the  population  would 
be  ouUlde  urban  areas  of  100.000  or  more 
population.  Is  this  the  way  we  want  to  live? 

Two  questions  are  presented.  The  first 
pertains  to  regional  balance,  ts  It  desirable 
that  population  be  massed  In  a  few  enormous 
"megalopolises"  along  the  seacoasts  and  lake- 
shores?  The  second  relates  to  rural -urban 
balance  (or.  more  accurately,  the  balance 
between  metropolitan  and  notimetropolltan 
areas).  Is  It  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
country,  and  Its  people,  to  coctlnue  Indefi- 
nitely the  depopulation  of  rural  and  small- 
town America  and  the  building  of  ever  big- 
ger metropolitan  complexes,  In  whatever 
region? 


rORCEO  iugbation 
In  short,  the  300  million  can  be  highly 
concentrated  In  a  few  "megalopolises,"  or 
they  can  be  distributed  more  evenly  as 
among  regions  and  dispersed  in  a  more  nearly 
balanced  way  among  large  metropolitan  areas, 
middle-sized  cities  and  thriving  small  towns 
and  villages.  Which  do  we  want? 

How  each  family  Uvea  is  profoundly  in- 
fluenced, even  controlled,  by  the  size  of  the 
population  cluster  In  which  It  Is  embedded. 
The  degree  to  which  population  is  massed 
determines  the  amenity  and  congeniality  of 
the  whole  environment  In  which  adults  and 
children  live  and  grow  and  work.  It  affects 
their  personal  efficiency,  their  sense  of  com- 
munity, their  feelings  about  the  relationship 
between  man  and  nature,  their  mdlvldual 
and  collective  outlooks  on  the  world. 

The  Impact  of  size  Is  moet  emphatic  on 
the  lives  of  the  ghetto  dwellers  of  the  great 
cities,  of  course,  but  no  one  In  a  megalopolis 
Is  Immune.  The  resident  of  Scarsdale  or 
Wlnnetka  is  not  wholly  spared  the  stresses 
of  big  city  life;  the  larger  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  greater  the  strains  and  Irritations 
of  commuting  and  the  more  inevitable  that 
the  environmental  pollution  that  arises  from 
population  concentration  will  affect  the  most 
Idyllic  suburbs,  too. 

In  any  case,  the  desirability  of  population 
concentration  must  be  measured  by  Its  con- 
sequences for  the  majority  of  families  who 
live  at  near-average  or  below-average  levels, 
not  upon  the  few  who  can  Insulate  them- 
selves In  political  and  social  enclaves. 

So  the  question  Is,  what  Itlnd  of  environ- 
ment do  we  want  to  build?  The  nation, 
through  Its  government,  has  established  poli- 
cies on  matters  of  far  less  crucial  import,  yet 
the  extent  to  which  the  country's  population 
will  be  concentrated  remains  essentially 
lalssez-falre. 

That  would  be  all  right,  perhaps,  U  by 
lalssez-falre  one  meant  free  choice  by  the 
individuals  and  the  families  that  make  up 
the  population.  But  it  Is  far  from  that.  The 
movement  of  people  from  smaller  to  larger 
places  Is,  to  a  large  extent  though  no  one 
knows  the  exact  proportions.  Involuntary, 
forced  migration. 

Young  people  going  freely  to  the  cities  In 
search  of  adventure  and  opportunity  make 
up  part  of  the  migrant  flow,  but  only  part; 
among  the  rest  are  millions  of  uprooted, 
displaced  families  who  have  little  desire, 
and  less  preparation,  for  life  in  large  cities 
and  whose  destination  Is  often  Inevitably 
the  dty  slums.  These  displaced  families  are 
simply  forced  Into  the  migration  stream  by 
economic  forces  they  cannot  control. 

The  spatial  distribution  of  population  is 
detennlned,  of  course,  by  the  distribution 
of  jobs.  With  the  exception  of  the  limited 
numbers  of  the  self-employed  and  the  re- 
tired, people  are  not  In  reality  free  to  live 
just  anywhere.  The  vast  majority  are  em- 
ployees who  must  live  where  there  are  jobs 
and  the  location  of  jobs  Is  not  their  choice. 
The  concentration  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation Is  the  result  of  employer-created  job 
patterns  that  the  i>eople  have  had  to  follow. 
For  the  most  pert,  employers  have  not 
been  free  to  create  jobs  Just  anywhere, 
either.  They  have  been  bound  by  consider- 
ations of  economic  efficiency — the  location  of 
raw  materials  and  markets,  the  transporta- 
Uon  cost  differentials  of  alternative  lo- 
cations, etc.  As  a  result,  the  basic  pattern  of 
population  distribution  has  been  designed 
by  the  play  of  economic  forces,  not  by  men 
acting  rationally  as  environmental  archi- 
tects; events  have  been  In  the  saddle  once 
again. 

Even  In  the  absence  of  quantified  evi- 
dence. It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  our 
largest  tirban  concentrations  have  grown 
well  beyond  the  point  at  which  diseconomies 
of  scale  begin  to  show.  The  costs  of  moving 


people  and  things  within  large  metropolitan 
areas  are  demonstrably  greater  than  the 
costs  of  moving  them  In  smaller  population 
centers.  Commuting  distances  are  obviously 
longer,  the  time  loss  greater,  the  costs 
higher.  The  flight  of  Industry  from  central 
cities  to  the  suburbs  is  a  reflection.  In  part, 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  within 
congested  areas. 

The  cost  of  urban  freeway  construction 
varies  directly  with  the  population  density 
of  the  area  affected,  and  subway  systems  are 
an  enormous  expense  that  only  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  require.  Such  municipal 
functions  as  water  supply  and  sewage  and 
solid  waste  disposal  are  probably  also  subject 
to  diseconomies  of  scale,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  water  and  the  waste  must  be 
carried  over  longer  distances.  San  Francisco, 
for  example,  had  contemplated  dispatching 
a  70-car  train  dally  to  carry  Its  solid  waste 
over  300  miles  Into  the  mountains  on  the 
Nevada-California  border. 

COSTLT   CBXTKLTIES 

The  diseconomies  are  ultimately  measur- 
able, at  least  In  theory.  In  dollars  and  cents. 
Other  disadvantages  of  scale  are  less  meas- 
urable but  no  less  real.  Air  pollution,  for 
example,  is  a  function  of  the  dense  con- 
centration df  automobiles.  Similarly,  water 
pollution  Is  more  amenable  to  control  In 
areas  where  population  Is  dispersed;  there, 
given  the  will,  the  way  Is  at  least  available. 
One  Other  factor  that  must  be  considered 
In  any  calculation  of  costs  and  benefits  of 
urbanization  Is  the  social  and  economic  cost 
of  migration  Itself.  To  decide  which  new 
plant  location  is  really  most  efficient.  It  is 
not  enough  to  measure  only  the  building 
and  operating  costs  of  the  plant,  although 
that  has  been  the  sole  criterion  of  our  lals- 
sez-falre philosophy. 

There  are  enormous  costs,  as  well  as  ap- 
palling cruelties.  In  the  forced  displacement 
and  migration  of  populations,  whether  it  be 
Negroes  from  the  South,  mountaineers  from 
Appalachla  or  small  bvislnessmen  from  the 
declining  regions  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
Midwest.  (In  the  1960s,  more  than  half  of 
America's  counties  suffered  a  net  loss  ot 
population.) 

Families  lose  their  homes  and  savings  and 
equities  and  property  values  along  with  their 
most  deeply  cherished  associations;  commu- 
nities lose  their  tax  base  for  public  services; 
conununlty  Institutions  wither.  Some  of  the 
migrants  are  too  Ill-prepared,  too  sick  or 
too  poor  to  adjust  to  city  Ufe  successfully; 
many  of  them  wind  up  on  welfare,  and  they 
burden  every  kind  of  Institution. 

Yet  these  costs  and  losses  are  not  borne 
by  the  Industry  locating  the  plant,  but  by 
people  and  communities,  thereby  entering 
no  one's  cost-benefit  equation,  no  one's  com- 
putations of  efficiency.  If  they  did  so  enter, 
then  calculations  of  simple  efficiency  would 
no  doubt  show  that,  as  a  general  rule.  It  Is 
far  more  economical  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  whole  society  to  create  new  economic 
opportunities  where  the  people  are  rather 
than  allow  existing  communities  to  die  while 
building  other  whole  communities  from  the 
ground  up  in  the  name  of  "economic  effi- 
ciency." 

Moving  from  the  physical  to  the  social 
environment,  hard  data  on  disadvantages  of 
scale  are  even  more  difficult  to  come  by.  Yet 
we  know  that  as  population  in  general  is 
concentrated,  so  Is  poverty  (large  ghettos 
exist  only  In  large  tirban  concentrations) 
and  crime,  drug  addiction,  family  breakdown 
and  every  other  form  of  social  pathology.  It 
may  be  specious  to  argue  that  rural  poverty 
Is  better  than  urban  poverty  when  both  are 
bad  enough,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
social  evils  associated  with  poverty  tend  to 
be  mutually  reinforcing  when  the  poor  are 
herded  together  In  concentrated  masses — as 
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studies  of  pubUc  bousing  populations,  (or 
example,  have  clearly  shown. 

Racial  tension  and  rioting  are  not  UnUted 
to  big  cities,  to  be  sure,  but  In  their  most 
terrifying  aspects  they  seem  to  be.  Perhaps 
most  important  of  all.  the  problem  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  of  the 
urban  poor  appears  all  but  Insoluble  In  the 
largest  urban  complexes  because  transporta- 
tion systems  Just  cannot  economically  link 
the  inner  cities  where  the  poor  live  with  the 
scattered  suburban  sites  where  the  new  Job* 
ar«  being  created.  In  smaller  place*,  by  con- 
trast, people  can  even  walk  to  work. 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  Is  not  hard  to 
accept  as  a  hypothesis,  at  least,  that  our  larg- 
est metropolitan  agglomerations  are  leas  gov- 
ernable, less  livable  and  economically  lesa 
sound  than  smaller  urban  centers.  Moreover, 
what  little  evidence  Is  available  suggests  that 
people  do  not  like  to  live  In  unllvable  places: 
they  are  there,  in  substantial  proportion, 
against  their  will  A  Oallup  poll  In  1968 
showed  that  M  per  cent  of  Americans  would 
choose  a  rural  life.  If  they  were  free  to 
choose,  only  18  per  cent  a  city  and  25  per 
cent  a  suburb. 

mUSTKATKO    raXCMAN 

Over  the  last  decade,  only  one  leading 
figure  In  public  life  has  made  it  his  mis- 
sion to  sound  the  alarm  on  the  question  of 
population  distribution  policy.  That  was  the 
recent  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  OrvlUe  L. 
Freeman.  For  the  whole  of  his  eight  years  In 
office,  he  led  a  personal  crusade  for  what  he 
Initially  called  "rural  areas  development" 
and  later  canw  to  call  "rural-urban  balance." 

Before  a  House  subcommittee  In  IM7.  he 
said.  "I  say  It  la  folly  to  stack  up  three-quar- 
ters of  our  people  In  the  suffocating  steel  and 
concrete  storage  bins  of  the  city  while  a 
figurative  handful  of  our  fellow  cltlaena  rmt- 
tle  tapped  resources  and  empty  dreams." 
And  then  he  got  carried  away:  "The  whip- 
lash of  economic  necessity  which  today  re- 
lentlessly drives  desperate  people  Into  our 
huge  cities  must  be  lifted  from  the  bleeding 
back  of  rural  America." 

Freeman's  metaphors  could  be  excused:  no 
one  listened  to  all  his  years  of  sober  pleas 
and  reasoned  argument.  True.  President 
Johnson  gave  him  moral  support  and  him- 
self made  a  speech  or  two  on  rural  develop- 
ment and  sent  Congress  some  minor  meas- 
ures, but  the  subject  remained  low  on  the 
President's  priority  list. 

As  (or  the  congressional  committees  on 
agriculture,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  take  some  leadership.  Freeman 
could  not  even  get  them  to  set  up  active 
subcommittees  to  consider  rural  develop- 
ment. 

The  nation's  Intellectual  community.  In- 
sofar as  It  was  aware  o(  the  Freeman  thesU. 
treated  It  with  a  disdain  that  blended  Into 
outright  hostility.  A  composite  view  o(  the 
urban  Intel  11  gentala  toward  rural  America 
can  be  portrayed,  with  a  touch  o(  carica- 
ture, something  like  this: 

Culturally,  the  cities  have  a  monopoly, 
and  have  had  since  the  Age  o(  Pericles.  Ur- 
ban means  urbane:  rural  means  rustic.  The 
theater,  the  concert  hall,  the  museum  are 
exclusively  urban  Institutions:  the  country- 
side cannot  produce  the  higher  culture,  and 
those  who  Insist  on  living  there  are.  by  de(- 
Inltlon.  both  culturally  unrefined  and.  what 
Is  worse,  content  to  remain  so. 

Economically,  rural  America  la  destined 
(or  decay:  the  economic  forces  that  built 
the  cities  arc  too  powerful  to  be  reversed, 
even  If  It  were  desirable  to  do  so.  Freeman's 
"back  to  the  farm"  movement  (which,  for 
the  record,  la  not  what  It  was)  is  romantic 
nonsense  that  file*  In  the  face  of  every  eco- 
nomic reality. 

Sociologically,  rural  America  la  a  back- 
water populated  by  misshapen  characters  out 
of  Faulkner,  given  to  chooalng  as  their  lead- 
er* men  like  Oeorge  Wallace  and  Lester  Ifad- 
dox  and  to  hunting  down  civil  rights  workers 


and  interring  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Tal- 
lahoga  River.  Politically,  It  Is  time  that  rural 
America  got  Its  comeuppance:  the  farmers 
have  been  exploiting  the  cities  far  too  long 
through  outrageous  programs  that  pay  them 
enormous  subsidies  to  cut  production  while 
the  urban  poor — and  the  rural  poor  as  well — 
go  hungry. 

Let  the  land-grant  colleges — the  "cow  col- 
leges." that  Is — worry  about  the  Podunks  and 
the  hicks  and  hayseeds  who  live  there:  we 
are  an  urban  nation  now. 

iNTXLLKcroALa  axcoNsmsaiNO 

This  picture  of  the  rural  areas  la  not. 
unfortunately,  wholly  unrelated  to  reality. 
The  (act  Is  that  the  rural  areas  o(  the  coun- 
try are  disadvantaged  In  many  ways:  they 
are  culturally  Isolated  (although  their  isola- 
tion has  been  drastically  reduced  by  televi- 
sion and  good  roads):  they  have  declined 
economically:  their  governmental  and  social 
Institutions  are  o(ten  primitive  and  back- 
ward: racial  exploitation  U  rl(e. 

But  the  cities  are  not  all  that  superior. 
There  Is  truth,  too.  in  Freeman's  counter- 
portrait  o(  big  clues  as  places  o(  "congestion 
and  confusion,  crime  and  chaos,  polluted  air 
and  dirty  water,  overcrowded  schools  and 
Jobless  ghettos,  racial  unrest  .  .  .  and  riots 
In  the  streets." 

But  there  are  signs  now  that  the  Intellec- 
tual world  may  at  Ian  be  rediscovering  rural 
and  small  town  America  and  looking  with 
fresh  eyes  upon  the  problem  o(  rural-urban 
balance  Like  so  many  other  trends  of  cur- 
rent history,  this  one  was  set  In  motion  in 
August.  1966 — In  WatU. 

The  analysts  of  that  explosion,  and  those 
which  followed,  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
problems  they  called  urban  had  rural  roots. 
"We're  being  overwhelmed!"  cried  the  urban- 
Ists.  "Stop  the  migration.  Oet  these  people 
off  our  backs  I" 

So  the  rural  and  the  urban  Interest  may 
have  converged,  finally,  and  It  Is  out  of  such 
convergence  that  effective  political  coalitions 
are  born  and  problems  attain  their  place  on 
the  national  agenda.  The  prospects  (or  such 
a  coalition  are  expressed  most  sharply  in.  of 
all  places,  the  1966  Republican  platform 

"Success  with  urban  problems  requlrlea 
acceleration  o(  rural  development  In  order  to 
stem  the  flow  o(  people  from  the  countryside 
to  the  olty."  reads  the  OOP's  plank.  The  lan- 
guage Is  not  without  Irony  (or  the  party  of 
small  town  America  and  the  party  that  en- 
acted the  Homestead  Act.  The  subject  is 
treated  under  the  heading  "Crisis  in  the 
Cities":  rural  development  should  be  acceler- 
ated because  the  problems  o(  the  big  cities, 
where  the  Democrats  live,  must  be  solved. 

The  leadership  (or  a  rural  development 
coalition,  also  Ironically,  will  have  to  come 
(rom  those  very  cities.  Groups  with  names 
like  the  Urban  Coalition,  the  Urban  Institute 
and  the  Urban  League  will  have  to  assume 
the  burden  o(  worrying  about  rural  America 
because  there  Is  no  rural  coalition,  no  rural 
institute,  no  rursl  league. 

Nobody  has  ever  organized  to  speak  (or 
rural  and  small  town  people  In  the  nation's 
councils  as  the  United  States  Con(erence  o( 
Bteyora.  say.  and  the  Urban  Coalition  speak 
(or  city  people  Farm  groups  exist,  to  be  sure, 
but  their  Interest  Is  the  economic  Interest  o( 
farmers  as  producer*,  and  moat  rural  Ameri- 
cans— whatever  the  definition  o(  the  word 
"rural" — are  not  (armers  but  small  town  and 
small  olty  dwellers.  And  they  are  not  orga- 
nized at  all. 

When  rural  America  Is  saved.  It  Is  clear.  It 
will  be  for  the  wrong  reasons  and  under  the 
wrong  leadership.  But  that  Is  better  than  not 
being  saved  at  all. 

We  can  begin  by  defining  one  objective — 
to  bring  to  a  halt,  aa  nearly  as  possible,  all 
Involuntary  migration.  The  purpoae  of  gov- 
ernmental policy,  then,  would  be  to  permit 
people  to  Uve  and  work  where  they  want  to 
live  and  work:  K  they  pre(er  to  move  to  the 
big  city,  well  and  good,  but  U  they  want  to 


remain  where  they  are.  the  objective  should 
be  to  bring  the  Jobs  to  them. 

This  proposal  will  be  con(ronted  at  once 
by  the  objection  that  some  rural  areas  are 
too  remote,  too  backward  to  be  salvageable 
In  any  circumstances — that  no  matter  how 
much  they  are  subsidized,  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  o(  economic  opportunity.  I  hide 
behind  the  qualKylng  phrase:  (orced  migra- 
tion should  be  brought  "as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible "  to  a  halt,  and  where  a  rural  community 
lies  beyond  the  possibility  o(  redevelopment 
(the  Appalachian  "head  o(  the  hollow"  com- 
munities come  to  mind)  then  It  Is  by  defini- 
tion Impossible  to  help. 

However,  the  number  o(  people  living  In 
such  communities  Is  (ar  smaller  than  Is  usu- 
ally believed.  1(  one  understands  that  the 
Jobs  to  be  provided  need  only  be  near,  not 
at,  the  conununlty  concerned.  Commutation 
la  a  (act  of  life  in  this  automobile  age  In 
rural  areas  as  well  as  on  Long  Island,  and 
rural  people  commonly  travel  dally  to  Jobs 
within  a  radius  o(  28  to  50  miles.  Circles  with 
25-mlle  radii  drawn  around  small  cities 
that  have  a  proven  economic  potential — 
proven  by  the  (act  that  they  are  gTx>wlng 
now — cover  the  vast  majority  o(  the  coun- 
try's rural  population  east  o(  the  high  plains. 
and  If  the  circles  are  extended  to  50-mlle 
radii,  they  blanket  almost  the  whole  country 
but  for  a  few  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the 
western  mountains  and  the  plains. 

A  population  distribution  policy,  then, 
would  seek  to  encourage  an  accelerated  rate 
of  growth  In  the  smaller  natural  economic 
centers  o(  the  country's  less  densely  i>opu- 
lated  regions.  To  effectuate  such  a  policy,  the 
present  approaches  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tended In  both  breadth  and  depth. 

First,  they  would  need  to  be  expanded 
beyond  Appalachla  and  the  other  presently 
reoognlxed  redevelopment  areas  to  cover  all 
areas  that  are  sources  o(  out-mtgratlon.  Sec- 
ond, they  would  need  to  be  greatly  Improved 
In  potency  so  that  they  have  a  decisive  Impaot 
upon  the  migration  stream. 

Present  (ederai  programa  are  limited  to 
public  investment — roads,  hospitals,  voca- 
tional training  schools  and  so  on — to 
strengthen  the  "ln(rastructtire"  o(  the  non- 
metropolitan  areas,  and  loans  and  loan  guar- 
anteea  to  eiK»urage  private  Investment.  To 
these  would  have  to  be  added  the  jMllcy 
Instrument  o(  tax  Incentives  that  has 
proved  BO  effective  In  stimulating  and  chan- 
neling Investment  both  (or  war  production 
and  (or  peacetime  economic  growth.  U  an 
extra  Investment  tax  credit  were  available 
(or  defined  types  of  new  Industry  located  In 
the  places  where  the  national  population  dis- 
tribution policy  called  for  It  to  be  located, 
then  Jobs  would  be  created  where  the  peo- 
ple are  rather  than  In  places  to  which  they 
have  to  migrate. 

warriNO  thk  LANOuaaB 
The  rub  will  come,  of  course,  when  Con- 
gress begins  to  write  the  language  defining 
exactly  the  places  eligible  (or  benefits.  Growth 
centers  that  serve  areas  of  out-mlgratlon 
would  have  to  be  Included  among  the  bene- 
ficiaries even  though  the  centers  themselves 
were  areas  of  In-mlgratlon.  But  only  up  to 
a  certain  point.  A  cutoff  population  figure 
would  have  to  be  established  at  the  point 
where  a  growth  center  Is  considered  to  have 
grown  large  enough,  or  at  least  to  be  able  to 
attain  ita  (urtber  growtli  under  Its  own 
power. 

But  given  the  old-fashioned  booster  psy- 
chology that  still  conditions  the  thinking 
o(  the  leadership  o(  even  the  largest  cltlea. 
Congress  will  find  it  dltncult  to  designate  any 
area,  even  the  New  York  City  area,  as  one 
that  Is  destined — 1(  national  policy  can  bring 
It  about — to  stop  growing.  To  most  commu- 
nity Influentlals.  bigger  and  bigger  still  mean 
greater  and  greater  and  richer  and  richer. 
A  population  distribution  policy  may  there- 
fore ultimately  have  to  await  a  major  shKt 
In  tba  national  psychology. 
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(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  those  on 
the  majority  side  for  this  important  rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  legislation  to  create  this  Com- 
mission along  with  the  members  of  the 
Republican  task  force  on  earth  resources 
and  population  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Our  task  force  has  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  population  for  6  months.  We  have 
held  23  Informal  hearings  on  the  subject 
and  feel  that  we  gained  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  about  the  problems  relating 
to  population  growth,  environmental 
quality,  and  depleting  resources.  The 
most  significant  and  the  most  prevalent 
thoughts  that  surfaced  during  our  activi- 
ties was  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  that  we  are  experiencing  Is 
the  root  cause  of  our  inabilities  to  man- 
age our  physical  as  well  as  our  social 
environment. 

We  have  not  found  anyone  who  can 
honestly  say  how  many  people  is  enough. 
Obviously  our  standard  of  living  is  af- 
fected by  increased  population  and  high 
densities  in  our  urban  areas.  Our  indus- 
trial revolution  and  our  postwar  boom 
years  have  provided  us  with  marvelous 
technology  that  has  Improved  our  mate- 
rial wealth  and  provided  us  with  some 
unique  amenities.  However,  this  same 
technology  has  polluted  our  envircmment 
In  many  varied  ways.  We  find  it  more 
and  more  difBcult  to  maintain  and  pro- 
duce adequate  housing  at  reasonable 
costs.  I  have  been  tangled  up  In  traffic 
Jams  as  much  as  the  next  guy.  A  family 
has  to  travel  farther  and  farther  away 
from  home  in  order  to  find  decent  recrea- 
tional facilities.  It  disturbs  me  every 
time  I  hear  about  small  farmers  having 
to  leave  their  land  In  order  to  And  Jobs 
In  the  city  because  they  can  not  earn 
enough  money  to  keep  up  with  the  ex- 
penses and  overhead  of  a  farm. 

We  have  been  hit  on  the  blind  side. 
We  were  not  prepared  for  the  changes 
that  this  current  population  distribution 
has  caused,  let  alone  the  growth  rate.  We 
seemed  to  have  moved  along  nicely  in  the 
fifties  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixties  in 
managing  our  affairs  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den found  ourselves  all  tangled  up.  Our 
legislative  mechanisms  became  snarled 
because  of  the  increased  demands  for  bet- 
ter services.  Even  though  the  Federal 
Oovemment  supplied  more  money  than 
ever  before  to  execute  State  and  local 
programs  the  administrating  organiza- 
tions could  not  get  out  from  imder  the 
workload  to  supervise  the  activities  and 
Insure  success.  So  many  more  young  peo- 
ple have  been  coming  into  the  labor  force 
and  so  many  people  have  been  moving — 
relocating,  that  too  much  apathy  for 
local  government  developed  and  com- 
placency on  the  part  of  local  leadership 
resulted.  Now  It  looks  encouraging  that 
this  is  changing  but  It  Is  going  to  take  a 
smart  organization  effort  to  enable  local, 
State,  regional  and  Federal  Government 
organizations  to  work  In  concert  with 
each  other  to  produce  effective  results. 
It  is  all  very  good  to  have  national  stand- 
ards for  adequate  housing,  health  serv- 


ices, education,  and  transportation  for 
all  of  our  citizens  but  we  must  have  local 
organizations  strong  enough  both  In  per- 
sonnel and  with  the  finances  to  cope 
with  the  Increasing  demands  for  these 
services.  Most  Important  is  to  marshall 
the  independent  action  of  our  citizens 
relying  less  and  less  on  Government  for 
results. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  with  the 
availability  of  the  1970  census  data  is 
an  excellent  Initial  step  in  developing 
the  criteria  that  will  be  necessary  in  for- 
mulating local.  State,  regional,  and  Fed- 
eral plans  for  accommodating  the  ex- 
pected 100  million  new  citizens  that  we 
will  be  bringing  Into  our  society  over  the 
next  30  years.  It  should  also  make  vlsable 
the  areas  where  Independent  action  can 
be  productive. 

This  whole  problem  of  increased  pop- 
ulation growth  has  been  studied  to  death. 
I  do  not  expect  the  data  from  the  1970 
census  to  tell  us  much  more  than  we  al- 
ready know.  But  it  will  give  us  the  cur- 
rent figures  we  need  to  make  a  sensible 
case  to  the  general  public.  It  Is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  we  can  create  the 
kind  of  awareness  I  think  we  all  agree  is 
needed  to  Induce  independent  suition.  U 
we  continue  to  use  the  1960  census  as  our 
base  figures.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  see 
the  possible  necessity  in  having  a  major 
census  taken  every  5  years  In  order  to 
have  confidence  in  our  future  planning. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions the  Commission  will  consider. 

Currently  70  percent  of  our  ixH>ulation 
hves  on  less  than  2  percent  of  our  land. 
If  this  trend  continues,  over  80  percent 
of  our  pKjpulation  by  the  year  2000  will 
be  living  in  five  major  megalopolis  areas: 
Boston  to  Norfolk,  Pittsburgh  to  Mil- 
waukee, San  Francisco  to  San  Diego, 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  and  Houston  to  the 
Gulf  Coast.  Can  we  ch£mge  this  distri- 
bution? Should  we  change  It?  If  we  do 
not  want  to  change  it.  how  best  can  we 
manage  these  new  areas?  These  are 
questions  I  would  like  to  see  debated.  It 
is  possible  that  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission would  create  a  desire  on  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  population  to 
redistribute  and  create  new  cities  that 
today  do  not  exist. 

I  feel  we  need  up  to  date  Indicators  on 
what  percentage  of  our  peculation  will  bs 
productive  and  what  percentage  will  be 
dependent.  How  many  teenagers  will  be 
entering  colleges  and  universities?  Will 
there  be  enough  classrooms  and  teach- 
ers? How  many  elderly  people  will  there 
be  living  on  fixed  Incomes?  Will  there 
be  enough  services  for  them?  Nearly  half 
of  our  population  growth  between  now 
and  1975  will  be  concentrated  in  the  20 
to  29  years  age  group.  This  group  now 
accounts  for  only  14  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's totsd  population.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  indicates  a  need  for  50 
percent  more  jobs  for  the  prime  workers, 
age  25  to  64  In  the  1970's  than  there 
were  In  the  1960's.  At  the  same  time 
there  Is  expected  to  be  4  million  more 
mothers  In  the  highly  fertile  age  group 
of  20  to  29  years.  We  have  to  be  confi- 
dent of  our  facts  on  this. 

How  can  we  convince  these  young 
women  to  contain  the  size  of  their  fami- 
lies and  have  fewer  children  than  Ls  cur- 


rently prevelant?  This  I  feel  will  be  the 
most  important  role  of  this  Commission. 
We  do  not  need  another  study  Job.  We 
need  from  this  Commission  an  activist 
role  that  will  Involve  every  segment  of 
our  society,  particularly  our  young 
Americans.  We  need  some  new  thinking 
about  our  prevailing  attitudes  toward 
marriage  and  children.  How  we  address 
ourselves  to  this  problem  is  going  to  take 
an  honest  national  debate  and  an  edu- 
cation of  the  consequences  that  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  will  face  if  we 
continue  this  current  growth  rate.  The 
Commission  should  be  the  forum  for  this 
kind  of  activity. 

Hopefully  the  Commission  will  estab- 
lish the  need  for  a  national  policy  on 
population.  While  we  will  be  preparing 
ourselves  for  the  expected  iflo  million 
additional  Americans  by  the  year  2000, 
we  should  be  dramatizing  the  need  for 
a  volimteer  effort  by  our  young  Ameri- 
cans to  decrease  the  birth  rate  so  that  by 
the  year  2000  we  will  have  stabilized  our 
population  growth  to  where  births  do  not 
outnumber  deaths.  We  must  make  our 
young  people  aware  that  families  can  be 
planned  and  that  there  are  definite  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  small  families. 
Not  only  economic  advantages,  but  so- 
cial advantages  as  well.  We  must  also 
develop  the  awareness  that  these  bene- 
fits are  not  limited  to  the  individual  fam- 
ily, but  to  the  society  as  a  whole. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
I  recconmended  to  the  President  that  the 
composition  of  this  Commission  be  rep- 
resented by  youth.  I  am  assured  that  it 
will  be.  It  is  very  important  that  our 
young  Americans  can  easily  identify  with 
the  Commission  members.  After  all,  it  is 
their  future  and  it  is  their  potential  chil- 
dren for  which  we  will  be  prep>aring. 

We  need  to  do  an  exceptionally  good 
job  in  improving  the  effectiveness  of  dis- 
tribution systems  in  the  areas  of  family 
planning  education,  materials,  and  serv- 
ices. We  need  to  develop  the  interest  of 
Americans  who  are  itching  to  be  involved 
in  volunteer  work  to  consider  family 
planning  activities  as  a  prime  need  area. 
This  is  where  independent  action  could 
be  very  effective.  Again,  I  feel  this  Com- 
mission should  be  the  forum  for  develop- 
ing new  thinking  in  these  areas. 

The  Commission  should  set  some  real- 
istic goals,  define  the  tasks  to  be  accom- 
plished and  motivate  mass  action.  Not 
Just  Government  action,  but  independent 
action.  This  is  a  people  problem  and  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  Commission  acts 
properly,  the  people  will  take  action 
through  their  civic  organizations,  church 
grou[>s,  foundations,  associations,  and 
fraternities  to  control  our  population 
growth  and  improve  our  quahty  of  life 
for  every  citizen — rich  or  poor,  black, 
yellow,  red,  or  white. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  effort  on 
the  initiation  of  reorganization  programs 
over  the  years  in  this  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 

FIELO). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  today,  HH.  15165, 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
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the  American  Future.  Is  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  we  haye  had  before 
the  Congress  in  a  long  time.  The  figure* 
of  populaUon  growth  are  so  starUlng 
that  I  wish  to  repeat  them. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  the  populaUon 
of  the  earth  Is  estimated  to  have  been 
about  250  million  people.  It  took  1,830 
years  for  the  worlds  populaUon  to  grow 
to  a  total  of  1  billion  people.  In  only  100 
additional  years-in  1930— the  Popula- 
tion reached  the  2  billion  mark.  In  the 
year  1960,  30  years  later.  It  reached  the 
3  billion  mark:  and  Anally  in  the  year 
2000  only  30  years  from  now.  It  is  esU- 
mated  that  the  worlds  populaUon  will 
be  about  6  billion  people. 

Turning  now  to  the  US.  stotlsUca,  in 
the  year  1790—180  years  ago— our  first 
U  S.  census  revealed  a  population  of  3.9 
milUon  people.  The  present  estimate  of 
the  US.  population  is  about  203  million. 
In  the  year  2000.  thi:  is  expected  to  soar 
to  an  estimated  320  million  people. 

It  is  because  of  these  figures  that  we 
have  this  bill  before  us  today. 

The  Subcommittee  on  ReorganlzaUon, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
OperaUons.  chaired  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league tMr.  Blatnik»  held  hearings  on 
this  subject  matter  in  mid-November. 
Several  bills  were  before  us  and  the  com- 
mittee nnally  introduced  the  clean  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  today. 

This  legislaUon  has  been  requested  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  has 
been   endorsed   by   the   Department   of 
Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  for  the 
Nixon   administraUon,   and   it   was   re- 
ported unanimously  from  our  commit- 
tee.   The    Commission    on    PopulaUon 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  which 
the  bill  establishes  will  sponsor  studies 
and  research  and  will  make  recommen- 
daUons  and  provide  its  informaUon  to  all 
levels  of  government  in  the  United  States 
regarding  the  broad  range  of  problems 
related   to   populaUon   growth   and   the 
American    future.   The   appointment  of 
members  of  the  Commission  follows  prec- 
edent as  detailed  on  page  2  of  the  bill. 
The  duUes  of  the  Commission  are  out- 
lined in  five  nimibered  paragraphs  on 
page  3.  The  Commission  follows  prec- 
edent   again    in    the    recruitment    and 
staffing  of  the  Commission  staff.  On  page 
5.  the  Commission  is  directed  to  make  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress,  whenever  they  have 
significant  findings  and  whenever  recom- 
mendaUons  are  deemed  advisable.  They 
are  specifically  directed  to  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress within  1  year  and  a  final  report  2 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  act.  The 
Commission  will  automaUcally  terminate 
60  days  after  its  2-year  report.  The  last 
page  of  the  bill  contains  the  authoriza- 
Uon  for  appropriaUons,  and  the  request 
will  be  made  for  $1,443,000  for  the  2  years 
work  of  the  Commission. 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  can  plan 
for  the  future  without  definite  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  problems  which  our  ex- 
ploding population  will  make  for  future 
congresses. 

More  and  more  people  are  beginning  to 
believe  that  unrestrained  population 
wUl  have  a  catastrophic  affect  upon  the 
earth  and  its  environment.  We  are  con- 
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cemed  not  only  with  a  limitation  of  nat- 
ural resources,  but  we  are  concerned  » ith 
the  mulUplicaUon  of  problems  which  au- 
tomaUcally occur  when  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  thrown  together  in  our  great 
clUes  and  surrounding  suburban  areas. 
All  we  have  to  do  Is  think  of  the  In- 
creasing problems  of  housing,  of  educa- 
Uon,  of  vocational  training,  and  of  the 
transportation  of  goods  and  people  for 
large  population  concentrations,  for  us 
to    realize    the    tremendous    problems 
which  our  children  and  their  children 
will  face.  This  commission   is  charged 
with  making  findings  and  recommenda- 
Uons  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  cannot  within  Itself  do  the  work 
of  the  Congress.  Once  the  Commission's 
findings  and  recommendations  are  made 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  it  will 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  recommend  and  the  Congress  to 
implement    such    reconmiendatlons    as 
they  deem  to  be  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. So  today  we  are  not  attacking  the 
problem  of  exploding  population   from 
the  standpoint  of  proposing  remedial  so- 
luUons,   we   are   doing   the   foundaUon 
work  of  authorizing  a  study  and  analysis 
which  must  proceed  any  worthwhile  rec- 
ommendations or  implementaUons. 

We  carmot  emulate  the  ostrich  and 
bury  our  heads  In  the  sand  in  the  batUe 
against  this  approaching  avalanche  of 
populaUon  and  Its  problems.  We  must 
use  every  method  of  analysis  and  coUec- 
Uve  Judgment  if  we  are  to  be  successful 
in  lasring  the  groundwork  to  guide  wisely 
the  destiny  of  our  NaUon. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
bill  offered  by  my  disUrvgulshed  colleague 
from  Minnesota  and  others  and  to  com- 
mend them  parUcularly  for  the  rationale 
behind  It.  This  bill,  which  would  set  up 
a  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future  Is.  I  believe,  a 
much  needed  step  in  the  right  direction 
toward  finding  a  solution  to  the  severe 
problems  which  affect  not  only  our  Na- 
tion but  oiu-  planet. 

As  I  read  It.  the  Commission  which 
would  be  established  by  this  bill  would 
be  set  up  to  conduct  inquiries  Into  all 
potential  effects  and  aspects  of  normal 
population  growth  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  a  bill  for  populaUon  control, 
family  plarming.  or  Government  action 
Intended  to  affect  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation In  one  way  or  the  other.  But  It  Is 
a  bill  which  does  contemplate,  among 
other  things  "the  various  means  appro- 
priate to  the  ethical  values  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  society  by  which  our  na- 
tion can  achieve  the  population  level 
properly  suited  for  its  envlommental, 
natural  resources,  and  other  needs." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  view  this  approach  at 
this  time  to  be  eminently  sound.  And  I 
particularly  want  to  congratulate  the 
authors  of  this  bill  and  their  require- 
ments that  the  work  of  this  technical 
commission  shall  be  reported  promptly 
to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  execu- 
tive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  on  Jime  10  last  year,  the  distin- 


guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  <Mr. 
MosHER  >  and  I  cosponsored  the  introduc- 
tion of  H.R.  12000  which  would  redesig- 
nate the  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
the  Department  of  Resources.  Environ- 
ment, and  PopulaUon.  This  bill  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
across  the  country  and,  mdeed,  it  was 
among  the  pieces  of  legislation  on  which 
the  genUeman  from  Miimesota  held 
hearings  last  year.  The  bill  was  also 
identical  to  that  subsequenUy  introduced 
on  October  13,  1969.  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Bush)  on 
behalf  of  the  special  Republican  task 
force  on  earth  resources  and  population. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  essence  of  the  ef- 
Jorts  of  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  and 
myself  in  this  area  have  consistently  been 
predicated  on  the  concept  that  the  popu- 
lation factor  carmot  be  divorced  from  our 
problems  of  limited  resources  and  envi- 
ronmental erosion.  At  the  time  of  intro- 
ducing our  legislation,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing comment  In  the  House : 

But  we  are  reftcblng  the  point  where  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  curb  and  disperse, 
somehow,  the  accelerating  crush  of  a  crawl- 
ing, sprawling  humanity  which  Is  voraciously 
stuffing  Its  collective  maw  with  more  and 
more  of  the  irreplaceable  resources  of  this 
planet.  And  doing  so  In  a  way  which  seldom 
permits  the  regeneration  of  those  resources. 
AttempUng  to  deal  with  our  resources,  en- 
vironment, urban  problems,  crime,  educa- 
tional crises,  xinemployment.  or  any  other 
major  social  111  without  simultaneously  deal- 
ing with  the  population  factor  simply  meana 
we  are  racing  an  engine  that  has  no  trans- 
mission. The  power  train  Is  broken  and  the 
wheels  Just  do  not  turn.  We  will  get  no- 
where. 

The  answers  to  the  severe  problems  we 
face.  I  am  convinced,  no  longer  lie  In  the 
traditional  vein  we  have  all  been  taught  to 
revere — growth.  Throughout  history,  and 
especially  In  America,  growth — Ipso  facto— 
has  been  held  good.  The  great  healer  and  di- 
lemma-solver. The  fountalnhead  of  abun- 
dance and  well-being.  The  mainspring  of  a 
"viable"  and  "vigorous"  economy.  The  source 
of  national  security.  For  the  abort  nin.  It 
still  seems  that  way.  But  many  thoughtful 
people  are  now  becoming  uncomfortably 
aware  that,  for  the  long  run.  uncontrolled 
growth  means  extinction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reiterate  the  same 
philosophies  today  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  they  are  Incorporated  In  the  efforts 
represented  to  us  today  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwyer). 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  this  House,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,  provides  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  address  Itself  directiy  to  a  vastly  com- 
plex subject,  and  to  do  so  in  an  orga- 
nized, scientific  fashion. 

The  Commission's  purpose,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  stated  very  succinctly  in  the  bill: 

The  Commission  shall  conduct  an  Inquiry 
Into  the  following  aspects  of  poptilatlon 
growth  m  the  United  States  and  Its  fore- 
seeable aoclal  consequences: 

(1)  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth.  Internal  migration,  and  relat«d  dem- 
ographic developments  between  now  and  the 
year  3000: 

(2)  the  resources  In  the  pubUc  sector  of 
the  economy  tliat  will  be  required  to  deal 
with  the  anUdpated  growth  m  population; 
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(3)  tbe  ways  in  which  popvUatlon  growth 
may  affect  the  activities  of  Federal.  State. 
and  local  government; 

(4)  the  Impact  of  population  growth  on 
environmental  pollution  and  on  tbe  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources;  and 

(5)  the  various  means  appropriate  to  the 
ethical  values  and  principles  of  this  society 
by  which  our  Nation  can  achieve  a  popula- 
tion level  properly  suited  for  its  environ- 
mental natural  resources,  and  other  needs. 

The  next  100  million  Americans  need 
not  catch  us  unaware.  The  President  has 
offered — for  the  first  time  in  American 
history — an  opportunity  to  consider  in 
a  rational  way  the  impllcaUons  for  our 
coxmtry  of  100  million  more  mouths  to 
feed,  bodies  to  clothe  and  shelter,  minds 
to  cultivate,  and  opportunities  to  find. 
His  proposal,  which  the  Committee  on 
Government  OperaUons  has  sharpened 
stUl  further,  would  give  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  lnx>ad  but  specific  mandate,  a 
mandate  which  must  be  carried  out  with 
skill  and  determination. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  afford 
to  ignore  population  growth.  It  has  been 
wlUi  us  for  decades,  but  today  and  in 
the  foreseeable  future  populaUon  growth 
Is  more  crucial  than  ever  before.  Wise 
public  policy,  therefore,  requires  that  we 
deal  with  it  forthrightly  and  intelligently. 

As  we  ponder  an  incresisingly  de- 
spoiled environment,  congested  cities  and 
suburbs,  and  big  and  complex  Institu- 
tions, we  are  challenged  as  never  before 
to  find  rational  and  workable  ways  of  In- 
suring that  future  generations  can  find 
satisfying  lives  in  this  land. 

Though  the  responsibility  is  primarily 
a  Federal  one,  it  is  a  challenge  which 
confronts  every  other  level  of  govern- 
ment and  one  to  which  many  are  begin- 
ning to  respond.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  a  recent  issue 
of  the  New  Jersey  Economic  Review,  an 
official  publication  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, contained  an  article  entitied, 
"Population  Growth — Is  It  Poverty  or 
Wealth?" 

Pointing  out  that  New  Jersey,  already 
the  most  densely  populated  State  in  the 
NaUon.  Is  expected  to  grow  from  about 
7y2  million  people  In  1970  to  almost  9 
million  by  1980 — an  average  increase  of 
about  417  every  day — the  article  con- 
cludes that  our  State  is  confronted  "with 
a  spectrum  of  problems  and  potential 
needs  unlike  anything  ever  experienced." 

But.  as  the  article  adds: 

With  the  proper  understanding  these 
changes  can  be  effectively  planned  for  and 
capitalized  on.  resulting  in  controlled  growth 
for  New  Jersey. 

This,  In  a  sentence,  Mr.  Chairman, 
summarizes  the  whole  point  of  the  pres- 
ent bill.  It  is  imderstanding  we  must 
have,  understanding  as  the  essential 
basis  of  planning  and  action. 

The  President  has  taken  a  court«eous 
and  important  initiative,  in  which  he  has 
been  Joined  unanimously  by  the  biparti- 
san membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Govenunent  Operations.  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues will  give  this  big  first  step  the 
support  It  must  have. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  genUewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Yes.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


like  the  Record  to  show  the  splendid  co- 
operation and  leadership  that  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  genUewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwyer)  gave  to  this 
legislation.  She  not  only  sat  throughout 
the  hearings,  but  was  the  leadoff  witness 
and  set  the  tone  sis  to  the  seriousness  and 
the  earnestness  which  characterized  the 
hearings.  We  express  to  her  our  appre- 
ciation for  her  leadership  as  well  as  the 
cooperation  which  she  has  given  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

SCHEUER). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  vitally  interested 
in  the  serious  problems  presented  by  im- 
checked  populaUon  growth  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  was  thus  pleased  and  encour- 
aged by  President  Nixon's  July  18  popu- 
lation message,  in  which  for  the  first  time 
a  President  stated  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy  the  right  of  every  American 
to  choose  to  limit  or  space  their  children, 
he  declared  that  the  Government  will 
provide  family  planning  services  to  the 
5  million  low-income  women  who  need 
and  want  but  caimot  afford  such  services. 

On  Wednesday  it  will  have  been  7 
months  since  the  President  delivered  his 
message  and  today  we  are  considering, 
as  proposed  in  that  message,  an  admin- 
istration bill  to  create  a  2-year  study 
commission  on  the  problems  of  popula- 
tion growth. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  worthy.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  perform  research  tmd 
study  the  problems  of  population  growth. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  limit  the  national 
effort  to  the  study  of  a  problem  that  is 
more  and  more  quickly  overcoming  our 
resources  and  those  of  the  world  when 
action  is  so  obviously  needed  Is  foolish- 
ness— indeed  dangerous  foolishness.  On 
this  point.  I  am  deeply  disappointed  In 
the  Nixon  administration. 

In  his  message  the  President,  after  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  PopulaUon 
Commission,  also  said: 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  mention 
a  number  of  additional  government  activities 
dealing  with  population  growth  which  need 
not  await  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

First.  Increased  research  Is  essential. 

Second,  we  need  more  trained  people  to 
work  m  population  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams both  In  this  country  and  abroad. 

Third,  the  effects  of  population  growth  on 
our  environment  and  on  the  world's  food 
supply  call  for  careful  attention  and  Im- 
mediate action.  /  \ 

Fourth.  It  Is  clear  titat  the  doAesUc  fam- 
ily planning  services  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  should  be  expanded  and 
better  Integrated. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  legislation  to 
increase  authorization  for  family  plan- 
ning services  would  be  sent  to  Congress. 
It  would  seem  that  those  words  commit- 
ted the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion to  a  positive  course  of  immediate 
action  and  I  applauded  that  course.  But 
what  has  hapipened  since? 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  was 
introduced  only  7  days  after  the  July 
message.  It  was  pushed  through  the  Sen- 
ate with  1-day  of  hearings  and  passed 
with  no  debate  suid  no  comment.  House 
hearings  were  equally  apathetic.  Why? 
It  is  not  that  the  purposes,  as  I  have  In- 


dicated, are  not  worthy  or  that  further 
study  Is  uimecessary  as  we  all  acknowl- 
edge. It  is  because  most  of  us  are  plagued 
by  a  nagging  doubt  that  all  the  admin- 
istration plans  to  do  i£  to  establish  this 
Commission.  We  are  skeptical  because 
since  July  so  littie  has  been  done  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  situation  and  action 
is  required  now.  The  July  message  rec- 
ognized the  weaknesses  of  our  national 
family  planning  service,  research  and 
training  programs.  It  recognized  the  fact 
that  only  about  15  percent  of  the  5  mil- 
lion poor  or  near  poor  women  in  pov- 
erty in  their  childbearing  years  who  need 
family  planning  services  are  getting 
them.  Although  the  administration  did 
effect  a  minor  reorganization  of  its  serv- 
ice program,  it  has  failed  to  move  imag- 
inatively and  effectively  in  the  organiz- 
ing of  a  national  family  planning  effort. 

The  only  pending  le^ative  proposals 
which  appear  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  President's  message  are  S.  2108, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Tyd- 
INCS  and  H.R.  11550  which  Representa- 
tive Bush  and  I  introduced  in  May.  Both 
bills  are  designed  to  expand,  improve  and 
better  coordinate  the  Government's  f  sun- 
ily  planning  service  and  population  re- 
search activities.  The  administration  has 
never  expressed  opposition  or  made  clear 
their  objections  to  these  bills.  However, 
during  Senate  hearings  on  S.  2108  it  sud- 
denly introduced  a  very  weak  alternative 
measure  apparently  intended  to  delay 
or  derail  the  enactment  of  S.  2108  and 
HH.  11550.  This  was  certainly  puzzling 
since  the  goals  of  the  legislation  and  the 
President's  message  appear  identical. 
The  only  conclusion  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  prepared  to  deal  concrete- 
ly with  the  problem  but  is  content  with 
rhetoric. 

The  administration's  proposed  1971 
budget  provides  for  only  a  slight  increase 
In  family  planning  project  grants.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  note  that  the 
proposed  Increase  is  conditioned  upon 
passage  of  either  HJl.  11550,  S.2108  or 
the  administraUon  measure  but  the  ad- 
ministration has  unfortunately  adopted 
an  utterly  passive  approach  to  all  of 
these  measures.  I  am  also  dismayed  to 
observe  that  even  the  administration's 
prize  social  proposal,  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969,  falls  to  emphasize 
family  planning. 

In  recent  weeks  testimony  before  Sen- 
ator Nelson's  Senate  subcommittee  has 
publicized  the  possible  adverse  effects  of 
contraceptive  pills.  The  adequacy  and 
safety  of  contraceptive  methods  are  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  virtually  every  family 
\n  the  Nation.  It  is  clear  that  none  of  the 
existing  contraceptive  methods  are  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  safe,  and  effective  and 
that  an  intensified  re.search  effort  Is  vi- 
tally necessary. 

And  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  we  now  know  which  we  can  act 
upon.  Indeed,  I  would  point  out  that  this 
is  not  the  first  populaUon  study.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  several  years  ago,  contracted 
with  the  Ford  Foundation  for  a  study  of 
all  our  Government  populaUon  planning 
programs.  That  study  was  finished  in 
September  1967.  It  is  called  the  Harkavy 
Report  after  its  author.  Dr.  Oscar  Har- 
kavy of  the  Ford  FoundaUon.  Extensive 
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hearings  were  held  on  the  Senate  side 
by  Senator  Qruening's  committee  for 
several  months  at  which  Congressman 
Bush  of  Texas  and  I  appeared. 

It  is  also  clear  that  unwsoited  children 
in  the  lower  income  groups  are  helping 
to  mire  their  families  further  Into  pov- 
erty. We  know  that  unwanted  popula- 
tion growth  is  absolutely  Inundating  our 
public  facilities,  our  education  systems, 
our  housing,  our  welfare  programs,  and 
our  community- based  medical  services. 
We  know  our  country  is  becoming  unset- 
tled in  part  because  of  the  inadequacies 
of  the  public  services  for  the  poor.  And 
yet  the  administration  has  done  nothing 
in  the  face  of  these  problems  other  than 
propose  new  studies  on  top  of  the  excel- 
lent studies  that  we  now  have  to  review, 
while  the  President's  July  promises  give 
every  indication  of  becoming  empty  ones. 

In  all  good  conscience.  I  can  only  vote 
to  support  this  bill  because  I  intend  to 
continue  to  press  for  concrete  action.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues,  while  voting  to 
support  this  legislation,  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  enact  an  action  program  con- 
sistent with  the  Presidents  own  message 
and  that  1970  will  see  the  enactment  of  a 
Family  Planning  and  Population  Act 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. Not  to  do  so  would  simply  be  to 
engage  in  that  unhappy,  but  all  too  prev- 
alent, practice  of  studying  a  problem 
rather  than  moving  toward  a  solution. 

Mr.  EPILENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Tafti. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  one  of  the  first  major 
pieces  of  legislation  to  be  taken  up  by 
actions  of  this  House  in  1970  should  be 
the  consideration  on  H.R.  15165,  which 
would  create  a  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  America's  Future. 
America's  future  indeed  depends  In  large 
measure  upon  the  capacity  of  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  deal  Intel- 
ligently and  responsibly  with  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  population  growth. 
The  Commission  to  be  created  by  this 
legislation  will  provide  much  of  the  In- 
formation and  empirical  data  needed  to 
formulate  effective  public  policy  In  the 
1970's  and  beyond. 

The  urgency  of  our  coming  to  grips 
with  the  world  and  domestic  population 
problems  was  eloquently  stated  by  the 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
July  18.  1969.  At  that  time,  the  President 
recommended  that  a  Commission  on 
Population  Orowth  and  America's  Future 
be  created  because  too  few  people  were 
examining  the  problems  from  the  view- 
point of  the  whole  society.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  been  one  of  the  cosix>nsors  of  this 
legislation  along  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Republican  leadership,  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  earth  resources 
and  population,  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

At  present  rates  of  growth,  the  United 
States  will  reach  a  population  of  300  mil- 
lion in  the  next  30  years.  An  increase  of 
that  magnitude  is  going  to  place  a  tre- 
mendous strain  on  both  our  natural  re- 
sources and  our  social  Institutions.  We 
need  to  know  what  the  Impact  of  that 
population  growth  will  be  on  our  society. 
We  need  this  Information  gathered  in  a 


comprehensive  and  systematic  maimer, 
as  quickly  as  possible  because  all  tne 
values  we  prize — decent  housing,  quality 
education,  economic  opportunity,  out- 
door recreation,  privacy,  natural  beauty, 
and  even  free  Institutions — are  at  stake. 

None  of  us  can  predict  the  future.  But 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  we  will  at 
least  have  made  an  important  step  to- 
ward insuring  that  we  have  the  best  and 
most  complete  information  available 
when  we  legislate  in  the  future  on  mat- 
ters of  deep  national  concern. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  add  to  the  remarks  made  hereto- 
fore in  support  of  H.R.  15165.  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Papulation  Growth 
and  the  American  Future. 

During  this  decade  of  the  1970's 
America  faces  many  of  the  most  critical 
challenges  that  have  come  to  bear  on  our 
resources  and  energies  since  the  Nation 
was  formed.  Whether  we  talk  about  the 
problems  of  the  environment,  social  up- 
heaval, education  for  our  children,  proper 
care  for  the  aged,  better  transportation. 
or  the  host  of  other  factors  which  will 
determine  how  we  are  to  progress  In  the 
future,  almost  all  are  Interrelated  with 
the  growth  and  activity  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  know  that  by  the  end  of  this 
century  an  estimated  100  million  more 
Americans  will  be  added  to  the  present 
200  million  Americans  of  today  We  also 
know  that  present  trends  Indicate  the 
vast  majority  of  them  will  be  crowded 
Into  many  of  the  already  overpopulated 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  Nation  un- 
less programs  are  begun  to  encourage 
people  to  settle  in  America's  rural  areas 
and  small  cities  and  towns  which  have 
been  losing  citizens  for  many  years  and 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  limit  the  expan- 
sion of  our  population. 

Orderly  growth  and  development  of 
America  in  the  decades  ahead  dictates 
that  we  thoroughly  study  and  tinderstand 
these  population  trends  and  the  demands 
they  will  produce  on  our  resources.  We 
must  define  the  alternatives  upon  which 
Governments  at  all  levels  can  prepare  for 
the  needs  of  their  Jurisdictions  through 
coordinated  planning  that  anticipates 
such  future  needs. 

Behind  us  is  the  time  when  each  State 
and  local  government  could  study  the 
census  figures  and  projections  for  its  own 
area  and  base  future  programs  upon  such 
independent  determinations.  America 
has  become  tied  together  through  a  vast 
network  of  superhighways,  railroads,  and 
air  travel  facilities  that  makes  it  passible 
for  millions  of  people  to  constantly  move 
to  new  locations  in  search  of  better  Jobs 
and  living  conditions.  This  will  become 
even  more  prevalent  in  the  future  as  tens 
of  millions  more  Join  our  population,  and 
new  generations  of  workers  and  young 
families  seek  the  best  places  In  which  to 
work  and  rear  their  children. 

But  If  America  is  not  ready  for  the  new 
growth  and  migration  patterns.  Instead 
of  the  new  vitality  such  movement  has 
given  us  In  the  past,  we  may  be  faced 
with  more  of  the  chaos  and  destructive 
forces  that  have  surfaced  in  recent  years. 
If  America  is  to  continue  to  be  a  land  of 
opportunity  for  all,  we  must  plan  for 


that  opportunity  and  encourage  it  so 
that  good  jobs  will  be  available  in  areas 
where  adequate  living  and  recreational 
conditions  also  still  exist — where  the  air 
Is  fit  to  breathe  and  the  water  fit  to 
drink  and  swim  In,  and  green,  open  space 
still  abounds.  America  has  many  areas 
left  that  can  provide  these  living  condi- 
tions, and  which  will  profit  through  their 
development  and  redevelopment  after 
decades  of  migration  from  rural  America 
to  the  cities. 

The  choice  we  face  Is  whether  our  na- 
tion's resources  will  be  developed  with 
orderliness — with  tlie  proper  mix  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  and  services;  with 
transportation  systems  that  wUl  provide 
for  the  future,  and  not  become  obsolete 
within  a  few  years  as  has  happened  In 
many  of  our  cities;  with  proper  zoning 
to  prevent  the  unslghtllness  of  haphaz- 
ard development  which  cuts  across  nat- 
ural boimdaries.  The  battle  after  the 
fact  has  become  traditional  In  too  many 
areas  of  America.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  that. 

Population  is  too  Interrelated  with  all 
of  these  facets  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment not  to  study  It  In  the  finest  detail 
that  we  are  able,  so  that  plans  can  be 
based  on  statistics  In  which  we  have  con- 
fidence. A  Commlssioif  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  Is  the 
right  step  In  providing  such  Information 
to  our  planners  In  the  near  and  far 
future. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Commission  intended  in  this  legislation  Is 
not  going  to  become  America's  family 
planning  authority,  as  some  have  raised 
fears  that  it  might.  Its  Job  will  be  to  tell 
us  what  to  expect,  and  not  to  try  to  de- 
termine plans  or  programs  that  would 
Intervene  with  the  rights  of  each  family 
to  regulate  Its  own  size.  Without  such  a 
Commission  to  help  define  the  growth 
of  America's  population,  the  Nation  will 
sooner  approach  a  time  when  such  con- 
cerns might  have  grounds  for  validity. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's  will  see  a  greater  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  man  In  relation 
to  nature,  to  his  total  environment. 

Today  the  average  American  is  enjoy- 
ing a  great  deal  of  freedom  due  primarily 
to  his  better  economic  position,  his  ac- 
cess to  better  education.  Yet.  increasing 
population  is  forcing  a  decline  In  the  de- 
gree of  flexibility  allowed  the  indlvldiial. 
As  the  population  continues  to  grow,  the 
individual  not  only  sees  the  problems 
of  urbav  decay  and  pollution  around  him 
become  more  acute,  he  also  finds  his  dally 
existence  ever  more  circumscribed  by 
Increasing  controls  from  government  and 
external  sources,  by  crowded  schools, 
recreation  areas,  and  highways,  and  by 
less  fiexibllity  permitted  individual  be- 
havior. In  addition,  the  problem  of  accel- 
erated growth  In  our  population  is  Inter- 
twined with  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental deterioration  and  pollution.  We 
are  now  concerned  with  the  impact  and 
effects  of  Increasing  numbers  of  people 
to  what  Is  called  'the  quality  of  life." 

Never  has  the  contradiction  between 
greater  quantity — more  and  more  peo- 
ple— and  less  quality — the  degradation  of 
our  physical  environment  and  our  social 
and  political  rights — been  more  apparent 
than  today.  For  it  is  obvious  that  popu- 
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lation  Increase  in  America  threatens  our 
well-being  by  hastening  environmental 
deterioration,  magnifjrlng  social  prob- 
lems, and  limiting  the  range  of  options 
available  to  Individuals  and  society.  As 
Garret  Hardin  stated  in  the  hearings  on 
the  effects  of  population  growth  on  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  environment: 

All  of  society  la  moving  into  an  era  in 
wblcb  the  more  people  we  have,  the  dis- 
proportionately worse  many  things  become. 

If  we  are  to  be  ready  for  such  growth 
we  must  begin  to  plan  now.  We  are  too 
inclined  to  treat  our  problems  in  a  piece- 
meal manner — Isolating  them  as  they  ap- 
pear as  blemishes  on  the  national  coun- 
tenance. As  a  result,  we  often  concentrate 
on  treating  symptoms  of  problems,  rather 
than  causes.  We  are  Inclined,  for  exam- 
ple, to  formulate  policy  as  a  reaction  to 
crisis,  not  to  prevent  crisis  from  oc- 
curring. Today,  we  are  under  pressure  to 
create  solutions  to  the  problem  of  ixjpu- 
latlon  explosion.  There  Is  little  time  to 
even  treat  the  sjrmptoms,  let  alone  deal 
with  the  causes.  This  Is  one  problem  that 
we  have  waited  too  long  to  even  recog- 
nize, and  we  are  paying  the  consequences 
for  our  procrastination  more  and  more 
every  day  In  our  cities. 

Scientists  are  already  painting  a 
gloomy  picture  of  what  our  earth  will 
look  like  not  a  century  from  now,  but 
within  the  next  30  years.  Dr.  Barry  Com- 
moner warns  that  "human  society  Is  now 
entering  a  crisis  of  survival."  Greater 
efforts  and  large  allocations  of  money 
are  needed  to  cleanse  our  air.  water,  and 
land.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  increasing 
population  will  Inevitably  swamp  the  best 
antipollution  efforts. 

Americans  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
too  have  our  own  population  explosion. 
We  must  recognize  that  many  of  our 
tensions  and  failures  are  related  to  the 
population  growth.  We  must  realize  that 
many  of  our  problems  are  Intensified  by 
man's  increasing  population,  which  Is 
compounded  by  congestion  In  our  cities. 

We  are  destroying  the  balance  of  na- 
ture which  sustains  us  all  as  we  Incresise 
our  use  of  technology.  We  are  being  over- 
whelmed by  problems  of  crime,  poverty, 
racial  unrest,  overcrowded  schools,  dirty 
water,  in  our  overcrowded  urban  areas. 
We  are  becoming  victims  of  a  popula- 
tion growth  that  multiplies  our  urban 
problems  as  well  as  the  problems  of  envi- 
ronmental pollution. 

Every  day  each  person  adds  to  the 
environment  120  gallons  of  waiste  sewage 
and  1.9  pounds  of  polluted  air. 

In  a  year  each  person  throws  away 
about  250  cans  and  135  glass  bottles  or 
jars. 

As  our  population  doubles,  the  demand 
for  water  triples.  The  output  of  wastes 
Increases  In  staggering  amoimts. 

What  this  means  in  the  aggregate  is 
that  as  more  people  place  greater  de- 
maiuls  on  industry  for  goods,  more  re- 
sources are  taken  from  our  environment 
while  more  Irreparable  pollution  damage 
Is  caused  by  the  waste  byproducts.  The 
problem  is  multli^led  in  an  advanced  in- 
dustrialized society  such  as  ours.  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  a  leading  expert  on  the 
problems  of  the  environment  has  pointed 
out: 


Rich  people  occupy  much  more  space,  con- 
siune  more  of  each  natural  resource,  disturb 
ecology  more,  and  create  more  land,  air, 
water,  chemical,  thermal  and  radioactive  pol- 
lution than  poor  people. 

Although  we  have  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  we  consume  about  40 
percent  of  the  world's  resources.  If  all 
people  lived  at  our  standard,  the  world 
would  consume  20  times  the  iron,  copper, 
sulfur,  timber,  oil.  water,  and  other  re- 
sources than  it  does  today.  The  world 
simply  does  not  have  those  resources. 

Within  the  next  30  years.  100  million 
people  will  be  added  to  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  just  the 
sheer  numbers  of  these  people  that  adds 
to  the  strains  of  our  population.  The 
problem  is  aggravated  by  the  patterns  of 
living  in  our  society.  Ours  is  an  urban 
society  where  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion will  soon  live  on  2  percent  of  the 
land.  In  1960,  63  percent  lived  in  such 
areas.  Thus  we  are  pressing  more  people 
Into  our  cities.  In  America,  too  many 
people  are  simply  living  too  close  to- 
gether. 

It  seems  to  me  that  population  over- 
crowding is  Itself  a  form  of  pollution. 
In  the  United  States,  the  basic  pattern 
of  population  distribution  has  been  in- 
fluenced not  by  environmental  criteria, 
but  by  economic  forces.  The  citlee  have 
a  monopoly  on  the  emplosonent  market 
as  well  as  on  cultural  facilities.  Our  In- 
creasing ix>pulation  is  being  funneled 
into  our  cities  and  ghettos  which  are 
already  overburdened,  encountering  dif- 
ficulty in  offering  necessary  services — 
from  schools  to  garbage  collection.  We 
can  expect  within  the  next  25  years  that 
100  'million  additional  Americans  will 
seek  space  to  live  with  the  140  million 
already  In  our  cities  and  suburbs.  We 
must  reverse  this  population  trend.  It  Is 
time  to  literally  give  our  urban  areas 
breathing  room,  and  to  create  a  rural- 
urban  balEuice. 

We  can  help  to  alleviate  city  conges- 
tion by  creating  a  new  rural  environ- 
ment. I  have  cosponsored  two  bills  de- 
signed to  Improve  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  Job  opportunities.  The  first 
provides  certain  preferences  for  prospec- 
tive Government  contractors  in  such 
cities  and  areas.  "Hie  second  bill  provides 
incentives  for  the  establishment  of  new 
or  expanded  Job-producing  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments  In  rural 
areas.  The  bills  are  designed  to  develop 
business  and  employment  (H>portunltles 
In  rural  areas,  smaller  cities,  and  areas 
of  imemployment  and  underdevelop- 
ment. 

We  can  also  discourage  further  con- 
centration of  population  in  large  crowded 
metropolitan  areas  by  creating  new 
cities,  new  towns,  new  conununitles  lo- 
cated 100  or  more  miles  from  our  urban 
centers.  The  Nation  would  benefit,  both 
economlcaUy  and  socltdly.  from  a  dis- 
persal of  population  and  jobs.  A  balanced 
growth  could  avoid  the  possibility  of 
America  developing  Into  a  land  of  huge 
urban  agglomerations. 

We  can  encourage  the  growth  In  the 
smaller  natural  economic  centers  of  the 
country's  less  densely  populated  regions 
by  creating  the  incentives  and  opportu- 
nities for  people  to  live  In  rural  areas. 


The  present  exodus  of  600,000  people  a 
year  from  rural  areas  is  generated  by  the 
deterioration  of  such  opportunities  in 
rural  areas — and  the  resulting  hope  for 
better  opportunities  In  our  cities.  For- 
mer Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orvllle 
Freeman,  has  spoken  on  the  need  for 
rural  development: 

If  we  permit  our  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  to  grow  to  weeds.  If  by  failure  to  act 
we  force  people  from  Town  and  Country,  we 
feed  the  fires  that  are  consuming  the  Inner 
cities  and  the  erosion  that  blights  so  many 
of  oxir  suburban  neighbors. 

Although  a  population  dispersal  pro- 
gram is  required,  this,  by  Itself,  will  only 
do  as  a  short-term  measure.  If  we  are 
to  achieve  a  population  stability  so  nec- 
essary for  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
quality  of  life  we  Americans  presently 
enjoy,  then  research  Is  the  most  obvious 
requirement  for  developing  programs. 
We  have  a  need  to  look  at  the  overpopu- 
lation problem  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  the  effects  of  pop- 
ulation growth  on  natural  resources  and 
the  environment.  We  need  to  take  a 
broad  overview  of  the  problem  if  we  are 
to  develop  a  rational  national  policy  that 
allows  for  our  material  progress  to  con- 
tinue yet  preserves  our  environment. 

For  this  reason,  I  strongly  support  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
F^iture.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  the  aim  of  this  Commission  would 
be  to  study  a  "broad  range  of  problems 
associated  with  population  growth  and 
their  implications  for  America's  future," 
including  "the  Impact  of  population 
growth  on  environmental  pollution  and 
on  the  depletion  of  natural  resources." 
In  addition,  this  Commission  would  act 
as  a  coordinating  body  which  would  con- 
solidate the  research  and  data  dealing 
with  population.  Such  research  is  pres- 
ently distributed  among  public  agencies, 
universities  and  institutions,  private 
firms,  and  individuals.  This  information 
is  useless  in  its  fragmented  condition. 
The  Commission  would  be  able  to  better 
coordinate  the  available  data.  It  would 
then  be  in  a  better  position  to  recom- 
mend and  develop  ideas  and  concepts  for 
implementation  of  programs  necessary 
to  {deviate  otir  population  and  environ- 
mental problems. 

There  is  some  criticism  as  to  tbe  length 
of  tenure  of  the  proposed  Commission. 
I  agree  Vb&t  2  years  may  be  too  long  to 
wait  for  a  final  report  by  the  Commission 
considering  the  need  for  rapid  action. 
But  if  we  are  to  treat  the  causes  and 
take  preventive  action,  then  a  much 
deeper  imderstanding  of  the  dsmamics 
and  nature  of  the  problem  is  needed. 

"Willie  I  view  witb  alarm  the  increas- 
ing environmental  and  societal  deteriora- 
tion stenuntng  from  the  existence  of 
a  gro\ring  population,  I  also  feel  that 
those  people  who  see  all  our  problems  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  population  explo- 
sion see  the  problem  too  simply.  Like- 
wise, centering  our  attention  only  on 
the  issue  of  population  is  to  see  the 
challenge  too  narrowly. 

In  the  United  States,  peculation 
growth  is  beginning  to  stabilize.  Our 
environment  is,  nevertheless,  rising  in 
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revolt  against  us.  Environmental  deg- 
radaUon,  however.  Is  only  partly  due 
to  population  growth.  Other  factors  In- 
clude blind  use  of  technology.  Increases 
in  gross  national  product.  fUthy  habits 
of  waste  disposal,  greater  mobUity.  and 
inability  to  stimulate  new  cities  or  ex- 
pand smaller  existing  cities  to  alleviate 
the  growing  concentration  of  our  pop- 
ulation along  the  coasts. 

Even  with  a  fraction  of  the  present 
US  population,  the  continued  misman- 
agement of  technology  could  completely 
destroy  the  physical  environment.  As 
Portime  magazine  points  out: 

Three  mlUlon  high-technology  U.S.  farm- 
ers put  more  adverse  pressure  on  their  land 
and  rivers  than  the  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion low-productlvlty  peasant  families  of 
China  put  upon  their  land  and  rivers. 

I  also  feel  that  no  goverrunent  should 
ever  tell  its  people  how  many  children 
they  should  have  or  when  to  have,  or 
not  to  have  children.  This  is  an  area  of 
private  concern. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  more  family 
planning  services  should  be  available  for 
those  who  desire  to  use  them. 

It  is  also  clear  that  a  change  In  atti- 
tude is  required.  We  need  to  make  sure 
that  every  couple  has  the  Information 
necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to  make  a 
decision  on  the  number  of  children  they 
feel  they  can  have.  As  Dr.  Roger  ReveUe. 
director  of  the  Center  for  PopulaUon 
Studies  at  Harvard  University  states: 

We  have  to  temper  this  statement  with  a 
consideration  of  the  children  themselves. 
Children  are  not  really  property.  Children, 
both  bom  and  unborn,  should  be  thought 
of  as  having  right*,  and  one  of  the  rlghU 
they  have  Is  the  right  to  human  fulfillment 
and  to  a  decent  environment.  They  will  not 
have  these  rtghU  U  there  are  too  many 
people.  We  need  to  think  seriously  about 
poulation  poUcle*  which,  while  preserving 
freedom  for  men  and  women,  will  at  the 
same  time  tend  to  foeter  a  widespread  belief 
in  not  having  too  many  children,  having 
families  which  are  not  too  large. 

We  must  not  be  complacent.  The  pop- 
ulation increase  will  hasten  deterioration 
of  our  environment,  speed  a  decrease  in 
our  quality  of  life,  and  magnify  serious 
social  problems — in  schools,  housing  and 
employment. 

To  reverse  the  deterioration  in  our  en- 
vironment, we  must  recognize  the  rela- 
tionship between  environmental  policy 
and  population  growth.  We  need  to  plan 
now  for  the  type  of  society  our  children 
will  live  In  in  the  next  30  years  and  In 
the  following  century.  That  is  why  I  urge 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pass  this 
bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  Future. 

Mr.  LEGGETIT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  United  States  has  a  population  of 
more  than  204  million  individuals.  Indi- 
viduals who  share  a  common  interest  to 
insure  that  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
United  SUtes  will  expand  in  the  future 
and  not  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  lack 
of  awareness  or  concern  over  the  prob- 
lems that  will  arise  with  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding population. 

We  in  Congress  are  well  aware  that 
many  of  the  individuals  we  represent 
cannot  get  adequate  medical  attention 
because  of  a  shortage  of  doctors  and  hos- 


pitals. We  know  that  many  live  In  sub- 
standard housing  either  because  better 
housing  Is  beyond  their  financial  means 
or  because  it  simply  is  not  available.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  tremendous  short- 
age of  teachers  and  classrooms  for  our 
children  and  that  much  of  our  educa- 
tional system  is  below  standard. 

Yet  today  we  have  done  little  to  face 
these  problems.  Problems  that  will  not 
go  away,  but  will  greatly  increase  in  the 
future. 

The  bill  before  us  will  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future.  The  Commission  shall 
conduct  an  inquiry  Into  the  followins  as- 
pects of  population  growth  in  the 
United  States  and  its  foreseeable  con- 
sequences : 

First,  the  probable  course  of  popula- 
tion growth,  internal  migration,  and  re- 
lated demographic  developments  between 
now  and  the  year  2000; 

Second,  the  resources  in  the  public  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  that  will  be  required 
to  deal  with  the  anticipated  growth  In 
population: 

Third,  the  ways  In  which  population 
growth  may  affect  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  goverrunent; 

Fourth,  the  Impact  of  population 
growth  on  environmental  pollution  and 
on  the  depletion  of  natural  resources: 
and 

Fifth,  the  various  means  appropriate 
to  the  ethical  values  and  principles  of 
this  society  by  which  our  Nation  can 
achieve  a  population  level  properly 
suited  for  its  environmental,  natural  re- 
sources, and  other  needs. 

Most  of  us  realize  that  this  Commis- 
sion, If  established,  will  come  to  several 
conclusions  that  many  of  us  have  already 
reached  on  our  own.  It  will  tell  us  that 
we  need  to  spend  more  for  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  In  America  and  making  It 
accessible  for  all.  and  less  for  fighting 
wars  or  providing  arms  to  keep  unpop- 
ular governments  in  power  in  other 
nations. 

It  will  also  tell  us  that  Congress  will 
have  to  take  bold  and  vigorous  action  to 
provide  for  an  additional  population  of 
over  100  million  individuals  by  the  year 
2000. 

I  realize  that  this  Commission  is  of 
vita!  importance  to  the  future  of  this 
country  and  all  of  Its  population.  If  we 
are  fortunate  the  Commission  will  give 
us  a  broad  view  of  what  to  expect  as  a 
result  of  Increased  population  and  In- 
creased demands  on  our  economy.  Gov- 
ernment and  envlrorunent.  Hopefully  it 
will  also  provide  some  basic  answers  as 
to  what  direction  we  in  Congress  and  we 
as  a  Nation  will  have  to  take  to  meet  the 
challenge  we  will  surely  face. 

But  the  estobllshment  of  this  Commis- 
sion Is  not  enough.  It  Is  a  first  step  that 
is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  all  who 
we  here  In  Congress  represent;  but  It  Is 
not  enough. 

We  must  do  more  than  establish  a  Com- 
mission which  we  can  point  to  when 
constituents  write  and  ask  what  we  are 
doing  about  the  population  explosion  or 
the  resulting  reduction  in  resources, 
housing  and  general  quality  of  Ufe.  We 
must  decide  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  Commission.  These 


printed  reports  will  not  solve  our  prob- 
lems. We  must  decide  to  take  action  on 
their  recommendations. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
passage  of  this  legislation.  But  I  would 
rather  have  this  measure  defeated  now 
than  to  have  one  Congressman  vote  for 
It  who  will  not  take  prompt  action  to 
Implement  the  policies  that  will  be  rec- 
ommended. We  do  not  need  rhetoric,  but 
sound  ideas  and  vigorous  action. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  addition 
to  the  many  values  of  democracy  which 
we  know  and  cherish,  scholars  have  rec- 
ognized one  significant  falling — an  in- 
ability to  act  In  anticipation  of  public 
problems.  Again  and  again  we  seem  to 
confirm  this  failing  as  we  mobilize  our 
great  problem-solving  potential  only 
when  problems  become  unusually  severe. 

Many  have  warned  of  the  population 
problems  which  throughout  man's  his- 
tory have  been  Inexorably  moving  upon 
us.  The  rate  of  that  movement  has  stead- 
ily accelerated,  yet  most  of  us  have  re- 
mained complacent.  Few  have  acted. 
Little  has  been  done. 

The  problem  is  now  clearly  and  visibly 
upon  us.  We  no  longer  must  seek  the 
problem,  the  problem  has  sought  us  and 
we  are  being  called  upon  to  act. 

Our  action,  moreover.  Is  doubly  needed 
for  the  population  problem  Is  one  which 
tmderlles  and  makes  more  troublesome 
the  numerous  additional  social  and  polit- 
ical difficulties  with  which  we  are  daily 
struggling.  In  addressing  the  issue  of  too 
rapidly  Increasing  population,  we  Indi- 
rectly yet  most  eflfectlvely  address  very 
serious  parallel  dilemmas  in  human  ecol- 
ogy, sociology,  psychology,  and  politics. 
This  problem  which  we  attend  today  has 
massive  ramifications. 

As  many  have  slept,  a  few  dedicated 
and  perceptive  scholars  have  analyzed 
and  published  population  data.  These 
have  been  the  "voices  in  the  wilderness" 
to  which  we  are  finally  forced  to  listen. 
They  have  fortunately  provided  us  with 
a  sound  background  of  information  upon 
which  to  begin  our  deliberations.  They 
have  brought  us  to  what  we  can  most 
accurately  describe  as  our  time  for  "fac- 
Ing-up,"  our  time  for  meaningfully  ad- 
dressing this  problem. 

We  obviously  do  not  possess  all  of  the 
knowledge  of  human  ecology  and  the  dy- 
namics of  population  which  we  need. 
Continued,  even  accelerated,  research  Is 
essential.  But  I  believe  that  the  time  for 
assembling  and  critically  evaluating 
what  we  already  know  has  arrived.  The 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  rate  at 
which  It  Is  accelerating,  both  In  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  con- 
firm this  conclusion. 

Interest  In  the  Issue  Is  developing 
among  social  and  governmental  leaders 
but  the  dialog  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  somewhat  disconnected.  The  energies 
and  contributions  of  skilled,  creative,  and 
committed  people  are  lost  as  we  continue 
a  "shotgun"  approach  to  the  problem.  A 
central  body  around  and  through  which 
a  common  focus  can  be  developed  to 
bring  this  scattering  of  views.  Ideas,  and 
proposals  into  useful  perspective  Is 
needed.  In  my  Judgment,  the  proposed 
Commission  can  serve  In  this  essential 
way.  During  the  coming  months  this 
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Nation  must  establish  a  bsusls  for  action 
and  make  a  commitment  to  action.  Time 
Is  a  critical  element  and  the  problem  Is 
of  great  significance. 

We  of  the  Congress  should  under- 
stand and  commit  ourselves  to  the  affir- 
mation, however,  that  we  are  not 
merely  creating  another  study  group. 
Our  purpose  is  not  to  avoid  or  forestall 
action  through  prolonged  study,  but  to 
establish  a  reliable  basis  for  responsible 
action.  The  Commission  we  create  must 
be  accurately  aimed  In  purpose,  com- 
posed of  wise  and  committed  persons 
and  aggressively  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress. From  Commission  deliberations  a 
product  upon  which  we  can  build  soimd 
public  policy  must  emerge. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
15165  provide  the  tools  and  conditions 
for  achieving  this  purpose.  The  Congress, 
by  creating  and  supporting  this  Com- 
mission, takes  a  most  essential  first  step 
In  coming  to  grips  with  what  history  has 
proven  is  a  critical  problem  facing  our 
Nation  and  the  world. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  population  commission  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  tremendous  problems 
caused  by  the  ever-mounting  demand 
for  resources  resulting  from  imbridled 
population  growth. 

Eleven  months  ago  yesterday — on 
March  17,  1969—1  Introduced  in  the 
House  a  series  of  new  legislative  pro- 
posals based  upon  recommendations  of 
President  Johnson's  Special  Committee 
on  Population  and  Family  Planning. 

One  of  those  bills.  HH.  9107.  called 
for  establishment  of  a  congresslonally 
mandated  population  commission.  Then, 
last  July,  when  President  Nixon  made 
his  landmark  population  message  to  the 
Congress.  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  Presi- 
dent advocating  a  commission  similar  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Population  and  Family  Planning,  and, 
of  course,  similar  to  HJl.  9107. 

Today,  those  recommendations  be- 
come reality  with  passage  of  this  bill. 
Certainly  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  the  original  bill  for  creation  of  such 
a  commission,  but  I  am  alarmed  that 
this  step  may  be  seen  as  the  only  major 
current  action  In  the  crucial  battle  to 
control  population  size. 

Deferring  to  future  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  just  means  that 
needed  action  will  be  pushed  back  2 
more  years  or  so. 

This  sort  of  procrastination  Is  both 
costly  and  dangerous. 

A  year  ago.  when  the  President's  Com- 
mittee report  was  published,  there  were 
an  estimated  5  million  lower  Income 
women  In  this  country  who  desired  fam- 
ily planning  services  but  could  not  af- 
ford them.  By  now,  that  niunber  has 
Increased.  Yet  Federal  funding  in  this 
key  area  is  not  rising  to  meet  these  needs. 

While  Federal  funding  for  family  plan- 
ning fell  somewhat  short  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  recommendations  for 
fiscal  1970, 1  am  happy  to  see  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  new  budget  calls  for  a  mas- 
sive Increase  In  these  allocations  for  fis- 
cal 1971. 

However,  even  with  a  57-percent  hike 
in  Federal  family  planning  services,  only 
2.2  million  of  the  5  million  lower  income 


family  women  will  be  served.  The  Com- 
mittee would  have  reached  the  full  5 
miUion  level  by  1973,  but  the  adminis- 
tration has  stretched  out  this  objective 
to  1975  at  the  earliest. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  will  take 
another  detailed  look  at  the  Committee's 
report  and  recMnmendatlons,  and  then 
act  accordingly  to  increase  significantly 
budgeting  for  this  important  goal.  As  the 
President's  Committee  report  says: 

In  any  case,  costs  are  low  compared  to 
health  and  social  benefits. 

Research  funds  for  this  critical  pro- 
gram area  also  are  dropping  far  beneath 
the  President's  Committee  recoinmenda- 
tions.  The  Committee  report  called  for  at 
least  $100  million  in  research  for  fiscal 
1971,  but  the  Nixon  budget  allocates  only 
$36  million. 

Other  recommendations,  such  as  those 
for  establishing  a  series  of  nationwide 
population  research  centers — as  proposed 
In  my  bill.  H.R.  9106— and  for  revamp- 
ing current  HEW  research  operations  by 
creating  a  full  national  Institute  for 
population  research — as  called  for  in 
HJl.  9109 — ^have  been  Ignored  so  far  by 
the  administration. 

The  population  problem,  and  Its  drain- 
ing effects  on  our  resource  base  as  well 
as  its  incremental  effects  upon  environ- 
mental pollution,  will  not  wait  for  the 
Population  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. More  must  be  done  now,  this  year. 

And  so,  while  I  again  can  say  that  I 
am  pleased  that  the  House  has  acted  to 
approve  the  Population  Commission.  I 
once  more  urge  my  colleagues  and  the 
administration  to  place  even  greater 
emphasis  on  a  full  across-the-board  pro- 
gram for  family  planning  services. 

One  Indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  was  recently  made  by 
Wayne  H.  Davis  in  the  January  10,  1970, 
New  Republic.  Mr.  Davis  points  out  the 
differences  in  resource  utilization  be- 
tween afBuent  American  families  and 
families  In  lower  income  nations,  and 
why  we  must  be  concerned  more  about 
the  growth  in  the  American  population. 

I  found  this  analysis  to  be  both  star- 
tling and  impressive,  and  I  now  Include 
it  in  the  Recori)  at  this  point: 

OTTS     ArFLtTXNCK     RZSTS     ON     A     CBX7MBLINC 

Foundation:      Ovebpopulated     America 
(By  Wayne  H.  Davis) 

I  define  as  most  seriously  overpopulated 
that  nation  whose  people  by  virtue  of  their 
numbers  and  activities  are  most  rapidly  de- 
creasing the  ability  of  the  land  to  support 
human  life.  With  our  large  population,  o\ir 
affluence  and  our  technological  monstrosities 
the  United  States  wins  first  place  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin. 

Let's  compare  the  US  to  India,  for  exam- 
ple. We  have  203  million  people,  whereas 
she  has  640  million  on  much  less  land.  But 
look  at  the  impact  of  people  on  the  land. 

The  average  Indian  eats  his  dally  few  cups 
of  rice  (or  perhaps  wheat,  whose  production 
on  American  farms  contributed  to  our  one 
percent  per  year  dram  in  quaUty  of  our 
active  farmland) ,  draws  his  bucket  of  water 
from  the  communal  well  and  sleeps  In  a 
mud  hut.  In  bis  daily  rounds  to  gather  cow 
dung  to  bum  to  cook  hla  rice  and  warm  his 
feet,  hla  footsteps,  along  with  those  of  mil- 
lions of  his  countrymen,  help  brtng  about 
a  slow  deterioration  of  the  abiUty  of  the 
land  to  support  people.  Hla  contribution 
to  the  destruction  of  the  land  is  minimal. 


An  American,  on  the  other  band,  can  be 
expected  to  destroy  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
he  builds  a  home,  garage  and  driveway.  He 
will  contribute  bis  share  to  the  142  million 
tons  of  smoke  and  fumes,  seven  million 
Junked  cars,  20  million  tons  of  paper,  48 
billion  cans,  and  26  billion  bottles  the  over- 
burdened environment  must  absorb  each 
year.  To  run  bis  air  conditioner  we  will 
strip-mine  a  Kentucky  hillside,  push  the 
dirt  and  slate  down  Into  the  stream,  and 
bum  coal  in  a  power  generator,  whose 
smokestack  contributes  to  a  plume  of  smoke 
massive  enough  to  cause  cloud  seeding  and 
premature  precipitation  from  Oulf  winds 
which  should  be  irrigating  the  wheat  farms 
of  Minnesota. 

In  bis  lifetime  be  will  personally  pollute 
three  million  gallons  of  water,  and  industry 
and  agriculture  will  use  ten  times  this  much 
water  in  bis  behalf.  To  provide  these  needs 
the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  will  build 
dams  and  flood  farmland.  He  will  also  use 
21,000  gallons  of  leaded  gasoline  containing 
boron,  drink  28.000  pounds  of  milk  and  eat 
10.000  pounds  of  meat.  The  latter  is  pro- 
duced and  squandered  In  a  life  pattern  un- 
known to  Asians.  A  steer  on  a  Western  range 
eats  plants  containing  minerals  necessary  for 
plant  life.  Some  of  these  are  incorporated 
Into  the  body  of  the  steer  which  is  later 
shipped  for  slaughter.  After  being  eaten  by 
man  these  nutrients  are  flushed  down  the 
toilet  Into  the  ocean  or  burled  In  the  ceme- 
tery, the  surface  of  which  is  cluttered  with 
boulders  called  tombstones  and  has  been  re- 
moved from  productivity.  The  result  1b  a 
continual  drain  on  the  productivity  of  range 
land.  Add  to  this  the  erosion  of  overgrazed 
lands,  and  the  effects  of  the  falling  water 
table  as  we  mine  Pleistocene  deposits  of 
groundwater  to  irrigate  to  produce  food  for 
more  people,  and  we  can  see  why  our  land 
is  dying  far  more  rapidly  than  did  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  Middle  East,  which  ex- 
perienced the  same  cycle.  The  average  Indian 
citizen,  whose  fecal  material  goes  back  to 
the  land,  has  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
destructive  effect  on  the  land  that  the  af- 
fluent American  does. 

Thus  I  want  to  introduce  a  new  term, 
which  I  suggest  be  used  in  future  discus- 
sions of  human  population  and  ecology.  We 
should  speak  of  our  nximbers  in  "Indian 
eqxiivalents".  An  Indian  equivalent  I  define 
as  the  average  number  of  Indian  citizens 
required  to  have  the  same  detrimental  effect 
on  the  land's  ability  to  support  human  life 
as  would  the  average  American. 

This  value  Is  difficult  to  determine,  but 
let's  take  an  extremely  conservative  working 
figure  of  25.  To  see  how  conservative  this  is. 
Imagine  the  addition  of  1000  citizens  to  your 
town  and  25,000  to  an  Indian  village.  Not  only 
would  the  Americans  destroy  much  more  lana 
for  homes,  highways  and  a  shopping  center, 
but  they  would  contribute  far  more  to  envi- 
ronmental deterioration  In  hundreds  of  other 
ways  as  well.  For  example,  their  demand  for 
steel  for  new  autos  might  increase  the  daily 
pollution  equivalent  of  130.000  Junk  autos 
which  Life  tells  us  that  US  Steel  Corp.  dumps 
into  Lake  Michigan.  Their  demand  for  textiles 
would  help  the  cotton  industry  destroy  the 
life  in  the  Black  Warrior  River  in  Alabama 
with  endrin.  And  they  would  contribute  to 
the  massive  industrial  pollution  of  our  oceans 
(we  provide  one  third  to  one  half  the  world's 
share)  which  has  ca\ised  the  precipitous 
downward  trend  in  our  commercial  fisheries 
landings  dtiring  the  past  seven  years. 

The  per  capita  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  is  38  times  that  of  India.  Most 
of  our  goods  and  services  contribute  to  the 
decline  in  the  ability  of  the  environment  to 
support  life.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  a  figure  of 
25  for  an  Indian  equivalent  is  conservative. 
It  has  been  sugg^ted  to  me  that  a  more 
realistic  figure  would  be  500. 

In  Indian  equivalents,  therefore,  the  popu- 
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IkUon  of  tbe  United  States  la  at  leaat  lour 
billion  And  the  rate  of  growth  Is  even  more 
alarming  We  are  growing  at  one  percent  per 
year,  a  rate  which  would  double  our  numbers 
In  70  years.  India  la  growing  at  3.5  percent. 
Using  the  Indian  equivalent  of  35.  our  popu- 
lation growth  becomes  10  times  as  serious  as 
that  of  India.  According  to  the  Relnows  In 
their  recent  book  Moment  in  the  Sun,  Just 
one  year's  crop  of  American  babies  can  be 
expected  to  use  up  35  billion  pounds  of  beef, 
300  million  pounds  of  steel  and  0.1  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline  during  their  collective  life- 
time. And  the  demands  on  water  and  land 
for  our  growing  population  are  expected  to  be 
far  greater  than  the  supply  available  In  the 
year  3000.  We  are  destroying  our  land  at  a 
rate  of  over  a  million  acres  a  year.  We  now 
have  only  3.6  agricultural  acres  per  person. 
By  1975  thU  win  be  cut  to  3.3.  the  critical 
point  for  the  maintenance  of  what  we  con- 
sider a  decent  diet,  and  by  the  year  3000  we 
might  expect  to  have  U. 

Tou  might  object  that  I  am  playing  with 
statistics  in  using  the  Indian  equivalent  on 
the  rate  of  growth.  I  am  making  the  assump- 
tion that  today's  child  will  Uve  35  years  (the 
average  Indian  life  span)  at  today's  level  of 
affluence  If  he  lives  an  American  70  years,  our 
rate  of  population  growth  would  be  30  times 
as  serious  as  India's. 

But  the  assumption  of  continued  affluence 
at  today's  level  Is  unfounded.  If  our  numbers 
continue  to  rise,  our  standard  of  living  will 
fall  so  sharply  that  by  the  year  3000  any 
surviving  Americans  might  consider  today's 
average  Asians  to  be  well  off.  Our  children's 
destructive  effects  on  their  environment  will 
decline  as  they  sink  ever  lower  Into 
poverty. 

The  United  States  Is  In  serious  economic 
trouble  now.  Nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
leading than  today's  affluence,  which  rests 
precariously  on  a  crumbling  foundation.  0\ir 
productivity,  which  had  been  Increaalng 
steadily  at  about  3.3  percent  a  year  since 
World  War  n.  has  been  falling  during  1969. 
Our  export  over  Import  balance  has  been 
shrinking  steadily  from  •7.1  billion  In  1904 
to  MIS  billion  m  the  first  half  of  1969. 
Our  balance  of  payments  deficit  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  was  $3.7  billion,  the  largest  in 
history.  We  are  now  importing  Iron  ore,  steel, 
oil.  beef,  textiles,  cameras,  radios  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  things. 

Our  economy  Is  based  upon  the  Keyneslan 
concept  of  a  continued  growth  In  population 
and  productivity.  It  worked  In  an  underpopu- 
lated nation  with  excess  resources.  It  ccuid 
continue  to  work  only  If  the  earth  and  Its 
resources  were  expanding  at  an  annual  rate 
of  4  to  5  percent.  Tet  neither  the  number 
of  cars,  the  economy,  the  human  population, 
nor  anything  else  can  expand  Indefinitely  at 
an  exponential  rate  In  a  finite  world.  We 
must  face  this  fact  note.  The  crisis  Is  here. 
When  Walter  Heller  says  that  our  economy 
will  expand  by  4  percent  annually  through 
the  latter  1970b  he  Is  dre«mlng.  He  Is  In 
a  theoretical  world  totally  unaware  of  the 
realities  of  human  ecology  If  the  economists 
do  not  wake  up  and  devise  a  new  system  for 
ua  now  somebody  else  will  have  to  do  It  for 
them. 

A  clvlUzatlon  U  comparable  to  a  living  or- 
ganism. Its  longevity  Is  a  function  of  its 
metabolism.  The  higher  the  metabolism  (af- 
fluence) .  the  shorter  the  life.  Keyneslan  eco- 
nooilcs  has  allowed  us  an  affluent  but  short- 
ened life  span.  We  have  now  run  our  cotirse 

Tbe  tragedy  facing  tbe  United  States  U 
even  greater  and  more  imminent  than  that 
deaoendlng  upon  the  hungry  nations.  The 
Paddock  brothers  in  their  book,  famine  1975/ 
•ay  XbMt  India  "cannot  be  saved"  no  matter 
boir  much  food  we  ship  her.  But  India  will 
be  here  after  the  United  States  Is  gone  Uany 
mllUona  will  die  In  the  most  ooloasai  famines 
India  has  ever  known,  but  the  land  will 
survive  and  ahe  will  come  back  a*  she  always 
baa  before.  Tbe  United  SUtea.  on  tbe  otber 


band,  will  be  a  desolate  tangle  of  concrete 
and  tlcky-tacky,  of  strip-mined  moonKsape 
and  silt-choked  reservoirs.  Tbe  land  and 
water  will  be  so  contaminated  with  pesticides, 
herblcldea.  mercury  fungicides,  lead,  boron, 
nickel,  arsenic  and  hundreds  of  other  toxlo 
substances,  which  have  been  approaching 
critical  levels  of  concentration  in  our  en- 
vironment aa  a  result  of  our  numbers  and 
affluence,  that  It  may  be  unable  to  suataln 
human  life. 

Thus  as  tbe  curtain  gets  ready  to  fall  on 
man's  civilization  let  It  come  as  no  surprise 
that  It  shall  first  fall  on  the  United  States. 
And  let  nu  one  make  the  mistake  ot  thinking 
we  can  save  ourselves  by  "cleaning  up  the 
environment."  Banning  DDT  U  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  physician's  treating  syphilis  by 
putting  a  bandald  over  the  first  chancre  to 
appear.  In  either  case  you  can  be  sure  that 
more  serious  and  widespread  trouble  will  soon 
appear  unless  the  disease  Itself  Is  treated.  We 
cannot  survive  by  planning  to  treat  tbe 
symptoms  such  as  air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, soil  erosion,  etc. 

What  can  we  do  to  alow  tbe  rate  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  land  capable  of 
supporting  human  life?  There  are  two  ap- 
procu:hes  Plrst,  we  must  reverse  the  popula- 
tion growth.  We  have  far  more  people  now 
than  we  can  continue  to  support  at  anything 
near  today's  level  of  affluence.  American  wom- 
en average  slightly  over  three  children  each. 
According  to  the  Population  Bulletin  U  we 
reduce  this  number  to  3.5  there  would  still 
be  330  million  people  In  the  nation  at  the 
end  of  the  century.  And  even  if  we  reduce 
this  to  1.5  we  would  have  67  million  more 
people  In  tbe  year  3000  thaa  we  have  now. 
With  our  present  longevity  patterns  It  would 
take  more  than  30  years  for  the  population 
to  peak  even  when  reproducing  at  this  rate, 
which  would  eventually  give  us  a  net  decrease 
In  numbers. 

Do  not  make  tbe  mistake  of  thinking  that 
technology  will  solve  our  population  prob- 
lem by  producing  a  better  contraceptive.  Our 
problem  now  Is  that  people  want  too  many 
children.  Surveys  show  the  average  number 
of  children  wanted  by  tbe  American  fam- 
ily la  3.3.  There  Is  little  difference  between 
tbe  poor  and  the  wealthy,  black  and  white. 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  Production  of  chil- 
dren at  this  rate  during  the  next  30  years 
would  be  so  catastrophic  In  effect  on  our 
resources  and  the  viability  of  the  nation  as 
to  be  beyond  my  ability  to  contemplate.  To 
prevent  this  trend  we  must  not  only  make 
contraceptives  and  abortion  readily  avail- 
able to  everyone,  but  we  must  establish  a 
system  to  put  severe  economic  pressure  on 
those  who  produce  children  and  reward  tboae 
who  do  not.  This  can  be  done  within  our 
system  of  taxes  and  welfare. 

The  other  thing  we  must  do  la  to  pare 
down  our  Indian  equivalents.  Individuals  In 
American  society  vary  tremendously  in  In- 
dian equivalents  If  we  plot  Indian  equiv- 
alents versus  their  reciprocal,  the  percent- 
age of  land  surviving  a  generation,  we  ob- 
tain a  linear  regression.  We  can  then  place 
Individuals  and  occupation  types  on  this 
graph.  At  one  end  would  be  the  starving 
blacks  of  Mississippi;  they  would  approach 
unity  In  Indian  equivalents,  and  would  have 
the  least  destructive  effect  on  the  land.  At 
tbe  otber  end  of  tbe  graph  would  be  the 
politicians  slicing  pork  for  the  barrel,  tbe 
highway  contractors,  strip-mine  operators, 
real  estate  developers,  and  public  enemy 
number  one — tbe  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  engi- 
neers. 

We  must  halt  land  destruction.  We  must 
abandon  the  view  of  land  and  minerals  aa 
private  property  to  be  exploited  In  any  way 
economically  feaalble  for  private  wn>n<Hai 
gain.  Land  and  minerals  are  resources  upon 
which  tbe  very  survival  of  tbe  nation  de- 
pends, and  their  uae  must  be  planned  In 
tbe  best  Interests  of  tbe  people. 

Rising  expectations  for  tbe  poor  Is  a  cruel 


Joke  foisted  upon  them  by  the  Establish- 
ment. As  our  new  economy  of  use-lt-onoe- 
and-throw-lt-away  produces  more  and 
more  products  for  tbe  affluent,  the  share  of 
our  resources  available  for  the  poor  declines. 
Blessed  be  the  starving  blacks  of  Mississippi 
with  their  outdoor  privies,  for  they  are 
ecologically  sound,  and  they  shall  Inherit  a 
nation.  Although  I  hope  that  we  will  help 
these  unfortunate  people  attain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  by  diverting  war  efforts 
to  fertility  control  and  Job  training,  our  most 
urgent  task  to  assure  this  nation's  survival 
during  the  next  decade  Is  to  stop  the  affluent 
destroyers. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
enter  in  the  record  my  support  of  HJl. 
15165,  a  bill  establishing  a  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
FMture.  The  time  is  long  overdue  to  con- 
sider the  implications  of  population 
growth.  The  Commission  will  study  the 
probable  course  of  population  increases 
and  movement  and  their  impact  on  our 
culture,  economy,  and  environment.  It 
will  recommend  appropriate  policy  to 
achieve  a  proper  population  level  com- 
mensurate wiUi  our  resources. 

Such  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
implications  of  population  growth  is  long 
overdue.  Our  coimtry  has  been  experi- 
encing socisil  and  economic  problems 
caused  by  urban  crowding  for  many 
years.  Today  we  cannot  properly  house 
our  people,  and  the  high  rate  of  famUy 
formation  is  aggravating  the  problem. 
We  cannot  keep  up  with  the  educational 
needs  of  our  children  as  the  school  age 
population  has  burgeoned.  We  simply 
have  not  been  able  to  build  schools  fast 
enough  or  to  hire  enough  qualified  teach- 
ers to  provide  quality  education  to  all 
levels. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  EhrUch.  the  Stanford  biol- 
ogist-tumed-populatlon-expert,  sounds 
a  dire  warning  on  the  consequences  of 
unrestricted  population  expansion  In  his 
book  "The  Population  Bomb,"  published 
in  1968.  Dr.  Ehrlich  combines  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  biology  and  environ- 
ment with  current  and  historical  socio- 
logical and  economic  facts  to  come  up 
with  a  pretty  bleak  picture.  One  need 
only  read  this  book  to  become  thorough- 
ly alarmed  at  the  nature  of  the  current 
crisis  and  the  possibilities  for  catas- 
trophe. 

The  effects  of  population  increase  be- 
come most  clear  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental pollution.  As  industry  increases 
its  production  in  response  to  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  greater  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. It  further  increases  its  own  pollution. 
Farmers  also  pollute  the  land  and  water 
in  their  efforts  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity  to  feed  more  people.  In- 
creases in  population  trigger  a  whole 
chain  reaction  of  events  which  reduce 
the  quality  of  our  life. 

It  is  evident  that  the  future  well-being 
of  this  Nation  is  intimately  tied  to  our 
ability  to  be  able  to  plan  for  tomorrow. 
Any  rational  plan  for  the  future  must  in- 
clude a  program  that  deals  with  the 
problems  caused  by  increasing  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  15165.  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  American  Future. 
I  cosponsored  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  13337, 
which  was  introduced  August  5,  1969, 
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following  receipt  of  the  Pi'esident's  popu- 
lation message. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  pollution 
problems  in  recent  months,  and  I  am 
encouraged  that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  now  recognizing  the 
interrelationship  between  pollution  and 
overpopulation,  between  population  and 
dwindling  resources.  It  took  300  years  for 
the  United  States  to  attain  a  population 
of  100  million  persons.  The  second  100 
million  Americans  arrived,  by  immigra- 
tion and  birth,  in  only  50  years,  between 
1917  and  1967.  If  we  continue  our  present 
rate  of  growth,  the  United  States  will 
reach  a  population  of  300  miUion  within 
the  next  30  years,  or  by  the  year  2000. 
In  order  to  cope  with  this  rapidly  ex- 
panding population,  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment, to  provide  needed  goods  and 
services  for  American  citizens  in  the  21st 
century,  we  must  begin  to  plan  now. 

H.R.  15165  would  provide  the  mecha- 
nism for  such  planning,  by  establishing 
a  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future.  The  Commission 
would  be  authorized  both  to  conduct  and 
sponsor  studies  and  research,  and  make 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary, to  provide  information  and  educa- 
tion to  all  levels  of  government  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  iieople,  regard- 
ing a  broad  range  of  problems  associated 
with  population  growth.  In  other  words, 
the  Commission  would  fill  both  research 
and  educational  functions,  and  would 
deal  with  five  critical  aspects  of  the 
population  problem : 

The  probable  course  of  population 
growth,  internal  migration,  and  related 
demographic  developments  between  now 
and  the  year  2000; 

The  resources  in  the  public  sector  of 
the  economy  that  will  be  required  to  deal 
with  the  anticipated  growth  in  popula- 
tion; 

The  ways  in  which  population  growth 
may  affect  the  activities  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government ; 

The  impact  of  population  growth  on 
environmental  pollution  and  on  the  de- 
pletion of  natural  resources;  and 

The  various  means  appropriate  to  the 
ethical  values  and  principles  of  this  so- 
ciety by  which  our  Nation  can  achieve  a 
population  level  properly  suited  for  its 
environmental,  natural  resources,  and 
other  needs. 

In  a  sense,  I  feel  that  the  fourth  and 
fifth  areas  cited  as  subjects  for  study  by 
the  Commission  are  most  important,  for 
they  signal  a  new  Federal  interest  in  the 
interrelationship  between  population  and 
the  environment,  and  recognition  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  we  must  curb 
population  growth  if  we  are  to  survive  as 
a  Nation.  We  must  stop  talking  about 
population  "problems"  and  start  talking 
about  population  "crises."  As  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBridge,  the  President's  science  ad- 
viser, has  indicated,  we  must  reduce  our 
population  growth  rate  to  sero,  insure 
that  there  are  no  more  births  than 
deaths  In  order  to  survive. 

Presumably  the  Commission,  in  its  de- 
liberations, will  consider  the  alternative 
methods  for  achieving  our  goal  of  zero 
population  growth  in  line  with  the  man- 
date to  discover  "means  appropriate  to 
the  ethical  values  and  principles  of  this 


society."  If  the  American  people  are  edu- 
cated well  enough  and  soon  enough,  we 
should  be  able  to  solve  the  population 
problems  through  voluntary  programs. 
The  Commission  will  play  a  vital  role  in 
the  necessary  educational  process. 

While  we  are  working  toward  our  goal 
of  zero  population  growth,  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation will  obviously  continue  to  expand. 
Governments  at  all  levels  must  plan  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  expanding  popula- 
tion— in  terms  of  social  services,  human 
needs,  and  basic  community  require- 
ments— and  the  Commission  will  provide 
expertise  and  coordination  for  the  plan- 
ning activities. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  other 
body  lias  already  passed  a  biU  similar  to 
H.R.  15165,  and  that  the  concept  of  a 
population  commission  has  the  support 
of  every  Federal  agency  involved  in  this 
field.  According  to  the  report  on  the  bill, 
President  Nixon  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $1,443,000  for  the  2-year 
life  of  the  Commission.  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  will  act  favorably  on  this 
legislation  today,  that  the  Commission 
will  be  appointed  promptly  once  the  Sen- 
ate has  given  final  approval  to  the  bill, 
and  that  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
appropriated. 

The  population  problem  has  reached 
the  crisis  point,  it  is  true,  but  we  can 
still  save  ourselves,  and  our  environment, 
if  we  act  now.  To  delay  may  well  mean 
that  our  country  will  be  seriously  over- 
populated  beyond  the  ability  of  our  social 
and  economic  systems  to  cope  with  the 
problem. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
merits  of  the  bill  before  us,  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  Americjui  Future.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  proix)sal  takes  population 
growth  for  granted,  and  thus  fails  to  deal 
with  the  crucial  issue,  which  is  whether 
such  growth  is  desirable.  But  it  is  clear 
that  substantial  ix)pulation  growth  in 
the  United  States  is  going  to  happen.  The 
point  is  to  be  ready  for  it.  This  Nation 
has  the  capacity  to  provide  many  more 
people  with  a  healthy,  happy  life.  We  are 
not,  as  a  country,  overcrowded.  But  we 
caimot  afford  to  delay  in  preparing  for 
lK>pulation  growth,  and  the  proposed 
Commission  is  an  important  vehicle  for 
such  preparation. 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  added  an  im- 
portant purpose  to  those  stated  in  the 
original  bill.  By  asking  the  Commission 
to  examine  "the  various  means  appro- 
priate to  the  ethical  values  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  society  by  which  our  Na- 
tion can  achieve  a  population  level  best 
suited  for  its  environmental  natural  re- 
sources and  other  needs,"  we  have  di- 
rected the  Commission  to  begin  an  essen- 
tial long-range  exploration.  Most  studies 
of  population  growth  have  been  based  on 
supposition  and  personal  opinion.  The 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future  will  bring  the  best 
scientific  knowledge  and  civic  wisdom 
that  can  be  found  to  bear  on  this  subject. 
In  the  2  years  that  are  proposed  for 
the  Commission's  work,  I  anticipate  we 
shall  see  a  series  of  highly  significant  re- 
ports to  the  Nation. 


There  are  few  questions  more  com- 
pelling than  population  growth  and  how 
best  to  prepare  for  it.  I  intend  to  support 
this  measure,  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  enactment  of  HH. 
15165,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
will  increase  by  50  percent  by  the  year 
2000;  even  more  dramatic  increases  are 
anticipated  in  world  population  during 
this  period.  The  ramifications  of  such 
growth  present  one  of  the  most  serious 
challenges  in  the  next  30  years,  for  the 
adequacy  of  social  supplies — the  capacity 
to  educate,  to  house,  and  to  govern — will 
be  seriously  strained. 

The  challenge  can  be  met  only  with 
adequate  planning— and  within  the  short 
time  span  available  to  us. 

President  Nixon  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress,  July  21,  1969,  recognized  the 
special  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  defining  the  problems  at- 
tendant to  population  growth  and  for 
stimulating  thoughtful  response. 

Deploring  the  absence,  to  date,  of  ma- 
chinery through  which  we  can  develop 
a  detailed  imderstanding  of  demographic 
changes  and  bring  that  understanding  to 
bear  on  public  policy,  the  President  has 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  Commission 
on  Population  and  the  American  Future. 
H.R.  14165,  incorporating  the  recommen- 
dations of  President  Nixon,  would  estab- 
lish a  Commission  of  2  years'  duration, 
to  be  composed  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  knowledgeable  men  and  women  who 
broadly  represent  our  society. 

The  Commission  Is  to  investigate: 
First,  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth,  internal  migration  and  related 
demographic  developments  between  now 
and  the  year  2000;  second,  the  resources 
in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy  that 
will  be  required  to  deal  with  the  antici- 
pated gi-owth  in  population:  third,  the 
ways  in  which  population  growth  may 
affect  the  activities  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government;  fourth,  the  impact  of 
population  growth  on  environmental  pol- 
lution and  on  the  depletion  of  natural 
resources;  and.  fifth,  the  various  means 
appropriate  to  the  ethical  values  and 
principles  of  this  society  by  which  our 
Nation  can  achieve  a  population  level 
properly  suited  for  its  environmental, 
natural  resources,  and  other  needs. 

With  broad  visibility  of  the  Commis- 
sion studies,  inquiries  and  reports,  much 
can  be  done  to  enlighten  the  gmeral  pub- 
lic sis  to  the  complex  interrelationship  of 
population  growth,  environmoital  qual- 
ity, and  natural  resources  and  to  gener- 
ate solutions  to  the  numerous  and  mas- 
sive problems  we  face  in  these  areas. 

The  Republicsm  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  long  urged  the 
initiation  of  Federal  efforts  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  unrestrained  population 
growth.  In  the  91st  Congress,  the  House 
Republican  Research  Committee  Task 
Force  on  Earth  and  Population  Re- 
sources' report  of  December  23,  1969,  re- 
flects the  concern  expressed  by  President 
Nixon  In  his  population  message.  Nu- 
merous bills  have  been  Introduced  by 
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Republican  Members  which  parallel  the 
President's  recommendations. 

If  social  institutions  are  to  accom- 
modate tomorrow's  generations  In  a  hu- 
mane and  intelligent  manner,  we  must 
improve  now  our  ability  to  analyze  popu- 
lation changes  and  to  deal  with  them. 
The  proposed  Commission  will  explore 
the  ways  in  which  population  growth  will 
affect  our  future  and  seek  to  find  the 
methods  and  resources  which  will  per- 
mit us  to  assimilate  the  population  in- 
crease and  continue  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  every  individual's  life. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President's  proposed  Commission  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  the  American  Future 
Is  provoking  deserved  enthusiasm.  First 
endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference, 
and  later  by  hundreds  of  citizens,  organi- 
zations, and  newspapers,  this  measure 
passed  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting 
vote  and  is  now  before  us. 

I.  too.  am  enthusiastic  about  this  Com- 
mission. In  fact.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill.  We  know,  in  the  broadest  terms,  that 
in  the  next  30  years  the  United  States 
will  add  approximately  100  million  more 
people.  But  we  know  very  little  about 
the  vital  details  of  this  anticipated 
growth,  much  less  about  what  to  do  to 
plan  for  it.  The  President's  bill,  as 
amended,  gives  us  a  chance  to  find  out. 

Seldom  does  the  Federal  Government 
make  adequate  use  of  the  data  that  it 
collects.  I  would  hope  that,  starting  with 
the  1970  census,  we  might  change  this 
pattern,  and  begin  to  evolve  ways  to  make 
information  work  for  the  betterment  of 
our  national  life.  I  would  also  hope  that 
the  widespread  national  concern  over  en- 
vironmental degradation,  overpopulation, 
and  inadequate  planning  might  lead  the 
proposed  Commission  to  push  itself  to 
the  very  limit.  This  Is  a  subject  that  com- 
mands our  attention. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port HJl.  15165.  the  bUl  to  esUblish  a 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future,  a  measure  which 
I  consider  highly  important  for  our  na- 
tional future. 

To  date,  there  have  been  only  scattered 
efforts  to  determine  the  consequences 
of  overpopulation.  In  fact,  experts  dis- 
agree on  what  constitutes  "over- 
population." depending  upon  the  criteria 
they  apply  in  relation  to  the  object  of 
their  studies.  Hence,  what  constitutes 
overpopulation  for  experts  working 
to  avoid  the  traditional  fear  of  world- 
wide famine  Is  different  from  the  over- 
population concept  utilized  by  environ- 
mentalists working  to  avoid  massive 
worldwide  pollution.  A  different  cri- 
terion again  Is  employed  in  studies  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  the  world's  natural 
resources,  and  political  scientists  use 
their  own  standards  to  determine  at 
what  point  of  increase  world  popula- 
tion will  become  ungovernable.  However 
we  define  It,  all  agree  that  population 
growth  does  present  serious  problems  and 
calls  for  serious  and  extended  study. 

Clearly  we  cannot  maintain  the  pres- 
ent course  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  the 
problem.  We  must  utilize  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  determine  all  of  the 
implications  of  overpopulation  if  we  are 
to  ever  fashion  workable  programs  and 
policies  to  deal  with  the  problems.  We 


must  develop  the  capability  to  Identify 
and  anticipate  problem  areas  before 
they  develop  into  the  crisis  stage. 

The  machinery  provided  for  in  the  bill 
under  consideration  Is  well  suited  for 
the  task. 

The  proposed  Commission  will  con- 
duct and  sponsor  studies  and  research 
and  make  necessary  recommendations  In 
the  following  five  areas : 

First,  the  probable  course  of  popula- 
tion growth,  internal  migration,  and  re- 
lated demographic  developments  between 
now  and  the  year  2000 ; 

Second,  the  resources  in  the  public  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  that  will  be  required 
to  deal  with  the  anticipated  growth  in 
population: 

Third,  the  ways  In  which  population 
growth  may  affect  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments: 

Fourth,  the  Impact  of  population 
growth  on  environmental  pollution  and 
on  the  depletion  of  natural  resources: 
and 

Fifth,  the  various  means  appropriate 
to  the  ethical  values  and  principles  of 
this  society  by  which  our  Nation  can 
achieve  a  population  level  best  suited 
for  its  environmental,  natural  resources, 
and  other  needs. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
two  Members  of  the  Senate  and  two  of 
the  House,  representing  both  political 
parties;  and  up  to  20  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  who  will  also 
designate  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man. The  Commission  will  make  an 
interim  report  1  year  after  it  is  estab- 
lished and  a  final  report  2  years  after 
the  bin  is  enacted  into  law. 

Any  study  of  population  growth  would 
be  Incomplete  If  it  did  not  endeavor  to 
determine  the  impact  of  overpopulation 
on  the  environment.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  like  my  own  bill,  H.R.  15191,  the 
bill  reported  out  of  the  committee  goes 
beyond  the  administration's  proposal  In 
this  area  by  including  the  effect  of  pop- 
ulation growth  on  envlrormiental  pollu- 
tion and  depletion  of  natural  resources 
within  the  range  of  study  of  the  pro- 
posed Commission. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress I  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  formulation  of  a  national  policy 
on  environmental  quality  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  substance  of  my  bill 
enacted  into  law.  Like  the  bill  now  under 
consideration,  my  bill  envisaged  the  de- 
velopment of  an  anticipatory  capacity  to 
deal  with  threats  to  the  environment. 
The  environmental  threat  of  overpopu- 
lation should  not  be  separated  from  the 
hazards  of  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
and  improper  land  use.  The  inclusion  of 
the  environmental  aspect  of  population 
growth  in  the  bill  now  before  us  will  pro- 
vide governmental  units  on  all  levels  with 
the  necessary  factual  foimdatlon  to 
formulate  and  implement  long-range 
programs,  based  on  population  growth, 
which  will  remedy  and  preserve  the  nat- 
ural quality  of  the  environment. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future,  a  bill  which  I  have  cosponsored. 
The  urgency  of  the  population  question 
Is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  by  the 
year  2000.  the  Members  of  this  body  will 


represent  100  million  more  Americans 
than  we  do  today,  if  our  population,  now 
about  200  million,  continues  to  climb  at 
today's  rate.  The  consequences  of  this 
trend  for  our  political  and  social  institu- 
tions, our  environment,  and  the  quality 
of  life  In  this  country  must  be  considered 
now.  If  we  do  not  like  what  we  foresee, 
we. must  act  now  to  change  our  course. 

For  some  years,  our  Nation's  policy  has 
recognized  the  population  problem  in  the 
developing  nations,  where  growth  is  now 
doubling  every  10  years.  When  requested, 
AID  has  provided  family  planning  assist- 
ance for  nations  such  as  India,  where  the 
population  is  increasing  by  about  12  mil- 
lion persons  per  year — four  times  the 
population  of  Maryland.  The  population 
of  countries  In  Latin  America  is  growing 
faster  than  that  of  any  other  major  re- 
gion of  the  world. 

Our  population  growth  In  the  United 
States,  like  that  of  other  Western  na- 
tions. Is  proceeding  at  a  much  slower 
pace,  and  growth  rates  are  declining. 
However,  the  pressure  of  population  in 
America  Is  Increased  by  our  affluence.  We 
cannot  add  more  and  more  trash  to  the 
environment,  more  poisons  to  our  waters 
and  skies,  and  at  the  same  time  expect 
our  children  to  inherit  a  beautiful  Amer- 
ica. It  is  time  we  took  a  look  at  where 
we  are  going. 

Hearings  held  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, of  which  I  am  a  member,  re- 
vealed the  need  for  a  Commission  to  do 
comprehensive  forecasts  of  the  impact  of 
population  on  a  wide  range  of  problems. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  an  optlmimi 
population,  for  example,  without  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  we  are  only  beginning 
to  adopt  the  plans  and  programs  needed 
to  control  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. If  the  success  of  past  efforts  to 
keep  our  air  and  water  clean  were  the 
measure  of  an  optimimi  population,  we 
would  have  exceeded  It  long  ago.  A  na- 
tion that  fails  to  conserve  Its  natural  re- 
sources and  allocates  them  foolishly  will 
always  have  too  many  people. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  proposing 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  to  explore  these  questions  and 
for  pledging  his  administration  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  that  has  been  lacking 
in  this  critical  area. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

HJl.   16188 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future  Is  hereby  established  to 
conduct  and  sponsor  such  studlee  and  i«- 
search  and  make  such  recommendations  m 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  Information  and 
education  to  all  levels  of  government  In  the 
United  States,  and  to  our  pwople,  regarding 
a  broad  range  of  problems  associated  with 
population  growth  and  their  UnpUcatlooB 
for  America's  future. 

KncBsaoHip  or  coMicissioif 

Smc.  a.  (a)  The  Commission  on  Population 
Orowth  and  the  American  Future  (herein- 
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after  referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  shall 
be  composed  of — 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
be  members  of  different  political  parties  and 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate; 

(3)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shall  be  members  of  different 
political  parties  and  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  twenty  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorimi,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS    OF   THX 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  each  receive  $150  per 
diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Conunlsslon. 

(c)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  the  Qovernment  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

OCTIES    or    THE   COMMISSION 

Sac.  4.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  an 
Inquiry  Into  the  following  aspects  of  popula- 
tion growth  m  the  United  States  and  Its 
foreseeable  social  consequences : 

(1)  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth.  Internal  migration,  and  related 
demographic  developments  between  now  and 
the  year  2000; 

(2)  the  resources  In  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy  that  will  be  required  to  deal  with 
the  anticipated  growth  In  population; 

(3)  the  ways  In  which  population  growth 
may  affect  the  activities  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government; 

(4)  the  Impact  of  population  growth  on 
environmental  pollution  and  on  the  depletion 
of  natural  resources;  and 

(5)  the  various  means  appropriate  to  the 
ethical  values  and  principles  of  this  society 
by  which  our  Nation  can  achieve  a  poptUa- 
tlon  level  properly  suited  for  Its  environ- 
mental, natural  resources,  and  other  needs. 

STAFr    or   THE    COMMISSION 

Ssa  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  and  suoh  other  per- 
sonnel as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service  and  shall 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subtitle  U  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule pay  rates:  Provided,  That  no  personnel 
so  appointed  shall  receive  compensation  In 
excess  of  the  rate  authorized  for  OS-18  by 
section  6332  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  08-18  by  section  6332  of  such 
title. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  public  agencies,  private 
firms.  Institutions,  and  Indlvlduale  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  surveye,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports,  and  other  activities  nece—ary 
to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 


OOVEBNMENT    AGENCT   COOPEHATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  any  Information  and  assistance  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  lt«  functions; 
and  each  such  department  or  agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fur- 
nish such  Information  and  assistance  to  the 
Commission  upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man or  any  other  member  when  acting  as 
Chairman. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    SERVICES 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

REPORTS  or  commission:  termination 

Sec.  8.  In  order  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  may  be  kept  advised  of  the  progress 
of  Its  work,  the  Commission  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  such  significant  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable.  The  Com- 
mission shall  submit  an  interim  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  one  year  after  It 
Is  established  and  shall  submit  its  final  re- 
port two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  Its 
final  report. 

AUTHORIZATION    Or    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

COMMTTTXB    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  Committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment: 

On  page  3,  line  2,  strike  out  "9160"  and 
insert  "$100". 

The  Committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hou- 
riELD),  having  resumed  the  Chair,  Mr. 
KzB,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
'Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (HH.  15165) 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  American  Future, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  819,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  \s  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  tak$n;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  371,  nays  13.  hot  voting  48, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  22] 
YEAS— 871 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
BeaU,Md. 
Belcher 
BeU,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DBnH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
delaOaroi 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Ecklutrdt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EM  wards.  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrlngrton 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hattiaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jannan 
Johnson,  Calif. 


Johnson.  Fa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

tlass. 
MacGregor 
Mabon 
MalUlard 
Mann 
Blarsh 
Mathlas 
Mats\insga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcber 

MgaVfH 

Michel 
Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlUs 

Mink 

Mlnahall 

Mlze 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Murphy,  nL 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OTConakt 

Olsen 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

PeAlns 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.Ark. 

Pudnskl 

Qule 

QuiUsn 
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IUUab*ck 

Sebellus              Vandar  Ja«t 

RAQdAU 

Shipley                Vanlk 

Held.  Ill 

SbrlTer                Vlgorlto 

Reld.  NT. 

Slak                      Waldto 

Reuss 

Skubltz               Wampler 

Rhodes 

suck                   Watklna 

R^egle 

Smith.  Calif.       Watson 

Rivers 

Smith.  Iowa        Watts 

Roberts 

Smith.  NY.        weickar 

Roblaon 

Snydei                 Whalen 

Rodlno 

Stafford                Whalley 

Ro« 

Staggers               White 

Rogera.  Colo. 

Stanton               Whltehurat 

Rogers.  Fla 

Stewl                   Whltten 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Stetger.  Ariz.       Wlgglna 

Rjoney.  Pa. 

Stelser.  Wl«.       WlUlama 

ROMnUlAl 

Stokes                 WUson.  Bob 

Rostenkowskl 

Stratton               WUson. 

Roth 

Stubbleneld 

Charles  H. 

Roybal 

Stuckey                Winn 

Ruppe 

SuUlvan              Wold 

Ruth 

Symington          Wolff 

Ryan 

Taft                     Wrtght 

St  Oenn*ln 

Talcott                Wyatt 

St  Onge 

Taylor                 Wydler 

Sandman 

Thompson.  Oa    ' 

Wylle 

Satterfleld 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Wyman 

Baylor 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Matron 

Schadeberg 

Tleman 

roung 

Scheuer 

UdaU 

Sablockl 

SchneebeU 

UUman 

Uon 

SchwenKel 

Utt 

Ewach 

Scott 

Van  Decrlln 
NATS— 13 

Abbltt 

Dom 

Rarlck 

BevUl 

Oroas 

Scherle 

Caffery 

Long.  La. 

Waggonner 

Crane 

0-N«U.  Oa. 

Derwinakl 

PMsman 
NOT  VOTWO— < 

W 

Baring 

Henderson 

PoUocK 

Blanton 

King 

PoweU 

Bray 

Klrwan 

Price,  m. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Klepp* 

PurceU 

Burton.  Oallf. 

Long.  kid. 

Rees 

Clark 

McDade 

ReUel 

Clay 

Madden 

Roudebuah 

Oonyera 

Idartm 

Slkea 

Oorben 

Monagan 

Springer 

Daddarto 

Morse 

Stephens 

Dawson 

Morton 

Teague.  Calif 

Bach 

Moas 

Teague.  Tes. 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Urvn 

Tunney 

Ooldwater 

PeUy 

WldnaU 

Oreen.  Fa. 

Pettis 

Yatec 

Oubaer 

Pike 

MOTION     OITUKO    BT     M«.     BLATNIK 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BLATNIK  movea  to  sUlke  out  all  after 
the  enacting  cUuse  of  the  bill  (8.  2701)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  15166) ,  a«  paased.  as  follow*: 

"That  the  Commission  on  Population 
Orowtb  and  the  American  Futxire  Is  hereby 
established  to  conduct  and  sponsor  such 
studies  and  research  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
information  and  education  to  all  levels  of 
government  In  the  United  States,  and  to  our 
people,  regarding  a  broad  range  of  problems 
associated  with  pt^ulatlon  growth  and  their 
Implications  for  America's  future. 

"MXlCBSBaHIF   or   COMItiaUOM 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Commission  on  Population 
Orowtb  and  the  American  Puture  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Commlaalon')  ahaU 
be  composed  of — 

"(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
be  members  of  different  poUUcal  parties  and 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate: 

"(3)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlvea  who  aball  be  members  o(  different 
political  partlee  and  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves;  and 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  twenty  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

"(c)  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

"coicrxNaATioN  or  mxmbexs  or  tkk 

coMMiaaoM 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Slkes  with  Mr  Bray. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Mf>nftg*"  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Ui.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ouhaar. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Klrw&n  with  Mr  HoUdebuab. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  fcch. 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Puroell  with  Mr  Ooldwater. 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

tAi  Tatea  with  Mr.  Pollack. 

Mr.  Henderaon  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Ui  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Daddarto  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr  Moss  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr  PUe  with  Mr  Morton. 

Mr  Rees  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CallfomU  with  Mr.  Myan. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Oonyers. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
819.  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations is  discharged  from  the  further 
consideraUon  of  the  bill  8.  2701. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 


3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Coounlaslon 
who  are  officers  or  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation In  addition  to  that  received  for 
their  services  as  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  Slates. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Ootnml—lon  who  are 
not  oSlcera  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  ahaJl  each  reoelv*  9100  per 
diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Oommlaalon. 

"(c)  All  members  of  the  Oommlsalon  shaU 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  autborlaed  by 
secUon  5703  of  ttUe  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  the  Oovemment  serrlce 
employed  Intermittently. 

"Dtrms  OF  TBx  ooMMnnoit 

"Sac.  4.  The  Commission  shall  oonduet  an 
Inquiry  Into  the  following  aspects  of  popu- 
laUoo  growth  In  the  United  States  and  its 
foreseeable  social  consequences: 

"(1)  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth.  Internal  migration,  and  related  dem- 
ographic developments  between  now  and 
the  year  aoOO; 

"(3)  the  resources  In  the  public  sector  of 
the  economy  that  will  be  required  to  deal 
with  the  anticipated  growth  in  population; 

"(3)  the  ways  In  which  population  growth 
may  affect  the  activities  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government: 

"(4)  the  impact  of  population  growth  on 
environmental  pollution  and  on  the  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources:  and 

"(5)  the  various  means  appropriate  to 
the  ethical  values  and  prlnclplce  of  this 
society  by  which  our  Nation  can  achieve  a 
population  level  properly  suited  for  ita  en- 
vironmental, natural  reeouroea,  and  other 
needs. 

"mtkWT  or  THE  ooMManoM 

"Sac.  ft.  (a)  The  Commlalon  shall  appoint 
an  KzecutlTe  Director  and  such  other  per- 
■oiuMl  as  the  Oommlsalon  deems  neoenary 


without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  8 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service  and  shall 
Ox  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subtitle  II  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule pay  rates:  Provided,  That  no  personnel 
BO  appointed  shall  receive  compensation  In 
excess  of  the  rate  authorised  for  08-18  by 
section  5332  of  such  title. 

"(b)  The  KxecuUve  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  la  authorised  to 
obtain  services  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  310B  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
rate  authorised  for  08-18  by  secUon  5333 
of  such  title. 

"(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracU  with  public  agenclee  private 
firms.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  for  the 
oondtict  of  research  and  surveys,  the  prepa- 
ration of  reports,  and  other  activities  neces- 
sary to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

"OOVXENltSNT    ACKNCT   COOPKEATION 

•Sxc.  6.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  any  Information  and  assistance  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions: 
and  each  such  department  or  agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fur- 
nish such  Information  and  assistance  to  the 
Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  any  other  member  when  acting 
as  Chairman. 

"AOKINISTaATIVS    BBBTICS8 

"8«c.  7.  The  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  administrative  services  for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"asroBTsor  commission:  tssmination 
"Sac.  8.  In  order  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  may  be  kept  advised  of  the 
progress  of  Its  work,  the  Commission  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  such  significant  findings 
and  recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  an  Interim 
report  to  the  Prealdent  and  the  Congress 
one  year  after  It  was  established  and  shall 
submit  Its  final  report  two  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exUt  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  submission  of  lU  final  report. 

"AtrrHoaizATioN  or  ArraoraiATiOMS 

"Sbc.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 

NIX). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJft.  15165)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  and  to  include  therein  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object.  I  would  Uke,  under  this 
reservation,  to  make  a  point  against  the 
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procedure  that  we  have  just  followed  in 
taking  up  the  Senate  bill,  amending  It 
by  substituting  the  House  bill  language, 
and  then  passing  the  Senate  bill.  It  is 
proper  under  the  rule  which  was  granted 
so  I  did  not  make  Einy  objection  to  the 
procedure.  But,  under  my  reservation. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  effect  of  this  procedure. 

When  this  procedure  is  followed,  the 
conference  is  under  no  restraint  what- 
ever as  to  what  they  can  do — they  are  not 
limited  to  reporting  out  a  bill  containing 
only  matters  in  the  two  versions,  but  csui 
add  anything  to  the  bill  that  would  be 
germane  In  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

We  followed  this  procedure  when  we 
were  considering  the  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  bill  last  year,  and  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  dealt  with  black-lung  com- 
pensation was  rewritten  in  conference  in 
such  a  way  that  it  resembled  neither  that 
vhich  the  House  nor  the  Senate  had  ac- 
cepted. A  similar  transformation  took 
place  in  the  conference  action  on  exten- 
sion of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  future  to  ask 
the  Committee  on  Rules  not  to  make  this 
procedure  in  order.  I  believe  it  Is  prefer- 
able— and  I  believe  the  Members  of  this 
body  would  prefer — that  we  send  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  to  con- 
fp-Tnce  and  thus  limit  the  conference  to 
those  matters  contained  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PETITION  PROM  CONCERNED 
PARENTS 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
hands  I  hold  copies  of  a  petition  bearing 
the  signatures  of  5,306  concerned  par- 
ents from  the  Sumter  County,  Ga.,  area 
which  has  produced  such  men  as  Con- 
gressmen E.  L.  Forrester.  Stephen  Pace. 
Charles  Frederick  Crisp,  and  Charles 
Robert  Crisp. 

The  petition  reads  as  follows: 
To  the  President  of   the  United   Stetes  of 
America.  Congress  of  the  United  SUtee 
of  America,  courts  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We.  the  undersigned  concerned  Parents 
and  Voters,  do  petition  The  President,  Con- 
gress, and  Courts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  heed  the  following  with  all  delib- 
erate speed: 

1.  Orant  freedom  of  choice  privileges  as 
stated  In  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Legislation. 

a.  Stop  busing  students  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  achieving  racial  balance  with  no 
regard  for  Education. 

This  sheaf  of  papers  physically  dem- 
onstrates the  deep  sincerity  of  those  who 
participated.  Mrs.  O.  T.  Chappell,  a« 
president  of  "Concerned  Parents,"  is  per- 
haps typical  of  the  5.306  citizens  who 
today  petition  their  Govemmmt  for 
liberty  and  justice. 

Mrs.  Chappell  wishes  for  white  chil- 
dren a  good  education:  she  wishes  for 


black  children  a  good  education.  She 
wishes  for  all  children  a  good  education. 

But  do  not  send  her  children,  or  mine, 
or  yours,  or  anyone's — black  or  white — 
across  towns  or  counties  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance.  And  do  not  assign  teach- 
ers on  the  basis  of  color,  if  you  would 
be  color  blind,  but  on  the  basis  of  ability. 

If  the  goal  of  our  schools  really  is 
quality  education,  what  is  wrong  with 
genuine  freedom  of  choice? 

Mrs.  Chappell  and  the  other  concerned 
parents  are  good,  fair  minded  citizens 
and  they  would  like  to  know  what  is 
wrong  with  it.  They  want  equity  for 
themselves  and  they  wish  to  do  equity 
to  others — the  evidence  is  here  in  these 
petitions  which  I  am  placing  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby  for  your  inspection  and 
consideration. 

The  present  stage  in  history  was 
thousands  of  years  in  the  setting.  As 
we  change  the  scenery  and  improvise 
the  dialog,  may  we  have  the  wisdom  and 
patience  to  allow  the  players  to  find 
their  changing  roles  and  adjust  to  their 
new  parts.  We  are  not  playing  a  one- 
night  stand.  Our  actions  are  for  eternity. 


SALE  OP  AIRCRAFT  TO  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
niinute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  with  the  support  of  24 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  sell  to 
Israel  aircraft  necessary  to  Israel's  de- 
fense against  the  Soviet  takeover  of  the 
entire  Middle  East. 

In  the  days  ahead  I  expect  to  intro- 
duce several  companion  bills  since  many 
more  Members  agree  about  the  necessity 
of  Israel  having  an  adequate  deterrent 
to  Communist-inspired  Arab  aggression. 

Unfortunately  the  tense  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  French  sale  to  Libya  of  more  than 
100  military  jets.  This  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  shows  France's  reckless  atti- 
tude toward  peace  and  has  undermined 
U.S.  efforts  to  promote  an  arms  embargo. 
France  has  spoken  one  way,  acted 
another  and  the  whole  world  suffers. 

But  we  have  the  capacity  to  maintain 
a  balance  in  the  Middle  East.  This  can  be 
done  if  we  carry  through  on  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that : 

The  U.S.  Is  prepared  to  supply  military 
equipment  necessary  to  the  efforts  of  friendly 
governments,  like  Israel,  to  defend  the  safety 
of  her  people. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing  to- 
day is  consistent  with  the  President's 
words  and  deserving  of  prompt  affirma- 
tive action.  Under  leave  I  wish  to  include 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  and  list  of  the 
co^>onsors  in  the  Record  : 

H.  Con.  Rbb.  91-Sll 
A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 

should   sell   Israel   aircraft   necessary   for 

Israel's  defense 

Whereas  five  suooeeslve  United  States  Pres- 
idents have  seen  the  relationship  between 


Israel's  integrity  and  survival  and  U.S.  na- 
tional Interests;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  have 
sharply  escalated  the  Middle  Elast  arms  race; 
and 

Whereas  a  balance  of  power  Is  the  best 
available   deterrent  to   full-scale   war;    and 

Whereas  the  President  has  said  "The 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  supply  military 
equipment  necessary  to  the  efforts  of  friendly 
governments,  like  Israel's,  to  defend  the  safe- 
ty of  their  people; "  and 

Whereas  the  government  of  Israel  has  asked 
to  purchase  Jet  aircraft  (beyond  current 
sales)  essential  to  Its  defense; 

It  is  hereby  resolved  by  the  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives (the  Senate  concurring) ,  That 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conciurent  resolution,  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Israel  providing  for  the  sale  to  Israel,  on  a 
cash  basis,  by  the  United  States  of  military 
aircraft,  commonly  known  as  Phantom  Jets 
and  Skybawk  Jets,  In  amounts  as  Israel  deems 
necessary  for  her  security. 

COSPONSOES 

Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Derwlnskl,  Mr.  Farbsteln,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Orover,  Mr.  Hal  pern,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Helstoekl,  Mr. 
Lowenstein,  Mr.  McNeally,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Wbltehurst,  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Wydler. 


THE  DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  start  debating  the 
HEW-Labor  appropriation  bill  which  has 
been  vetoed  by  the  President  and  sent 
back  to  the  Congress  for  reconsideration. 
It  appears  that  no  matter  how  much 
dispatch  is  used  by  this  House,  it  now 
looks  most  probable  that  because  of  the 
delays  in  dealing  with  this  legislation, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  conclude  action  on 
this  legislation  prior  to  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary. If  this  occurs  or  at  least  appears 
to  be  true,  then  we  are  going  to  need 
another  continuing  resolution  because 
the  present  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pires on  that  date.  You  kno^v  and  I  know 
there  is  no  chance  of  getting  another 
continuing  resolution  through  Congress 
so  we  can  ex[>ect  considerable  chaos  after 
February  28. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the  Lincoln  holi- 
day I  had  asked  the  House  not  to  delay 
action  on  this  very  Important  legisla- 
tion, but  to  proceed  with  this  appropri- 
ation bill  so  that  we  could  resolve  what- 
ever differences  there  are  between  this 
Chamber  and  the  other  body  and  send 
this  bill  to  the  President  before  the  1st 
of  March. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  General  Education 
that  all  over  this  Nation  schools  are  go- 
ing to  be  faced  with  early  closing  this 
year.  They  are  not  going  to  have  the 
money  which  they  anticipated  receiving 
from  this  legislation. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  before  the  Committee  on 
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Rules  in  which  he  said  that  the  admln- 
latraUon  Is  not  paying  out  according  to 
the  Joelaon-Cohelan  amendment  as 
contained  In  the  resoluUon  under  which 
we  are  now  operating. 

Mr  Speaker,  school  districts  aU  over 
the  country  have  budgeted  on  the  basis 
of  the  anticipated  revenue  that  they 
were  going  to  receive  from  the  contin- 
\iing  resolution  and  from  the  action  Uken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore the  President  vetoed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  It  is  not  our  side  that  has  been 
causing  the  delays.  We  were  ready  to  act 
on  this  bill  prior  to  the  Lincoln  recess, 
vote  on  it  and  send  it  to  the  other 

body. 

I  want  this  Nation  and  everyone  con- 
cerned to  know  if  indeed  there  is  a  crisis 
because  of  the  failure  to  get  through 
another  resolution  before  March  1.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  majority  of  this 
House.  The  minority  specifically  asked 
for  a  delay  before  the  Lincoln  recess. 
Now  we  see  the  mess  we  are  In.  I  hope 
the  White  House  wUl  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  whatever  delays  there  have 
been  In  connection  with  this  leglslaUon 
are  not  because  of  any  action  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  have  been  ready  to  vote 
on  this  legislation  right  along. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  complicate  matters 
further,  the  Secretory  told  the  Rules 
Coounittee  that  if  the  Michel  amend- 
ment is  not  contained  in  the  new  appro- 
priation bUl.  the  President  will  probably 
veto  the  bill  again. 

So  I  want  you  to  know  that  our  35.000 
school  districts  in  this  country  right 
now  do  not  know  whether  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  stay  open  for  the  rest  of  the 
school  year.  They  have  borrowed  money 
in  anticipation  of  receiving  these  reve- 
nues, and  unless  this  aid  is  forthcoming 
within  the  next  60  days  or  so.  I  think 
this  House  ought  to  know  as  well  as  the 
President  what  is  going  to  happen  as  a 
result  of  his  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  this  thli\g 
is  that  the  Secretary  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee  and  said  that  an- 
other veto  is  likely. 

When  the  President  initially  vetoed 
the  bill  his  message  was  delivered  over 
nationwide  television,  where  all  the  peo- 
ple of  America  saw  the  President  veto 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  net  gain  of  his  veto 
would  be  S500  million  and  all  of  that  at 
the  expense  of  children  In  disadvantaged 
areas. 

So.  on  the  $19  billion  bUl  the  most 
they  can  save  Is  $500  million  and  all  of 
that  at  the  expense  of  the  school  kids  in 
disadvantaged  areas.  The  American 
people  were  led  to  believe  that  the  veto 
action  would  result  in  massive  savings 
and  make  a  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward fighting  inflation.  Now  they  will 
have  a  chance  to  see  the  veto  result  in 
a  saving  of  less  than  2V2  percent  of  the 
total  bill  and  have  no  significant  Impact 
on  infiatlon.  I  would  have  been  more  im- 
pressed if  the  veto  resulted  in  a  substan- 
tial saving  as  long  as  the  President  made 
such  a  big  production  of  the  veto.  When 
this  whole  business  Is  concluded.  I  doubt 
If  there  will  be  even  a  $500  million 
saving. 
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HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  mo- 
menU  ago  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PrciNSKi)  made  some  point  with 
respect  to  the  delay  In  the  consideration 
of  the  HEW  bill  after  its  having  been 
vetoed  by  the  President,  and  making  it 
appear  as  though  we.  on  the  minority 
side,  are  responsible  for  that  delay  be- 
cause of  our  agreeing  some  time  ago  to 
the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

We  admit  to  the  fact  that  It  had  to 
be  delayed  for  those  3  or  4  days  of  the 
recess— but  let  us  go  back  a  little  bit  to 
the  enactment  of  that  bill  back  on  July 
31.    1969.   and  to   the   protracted   delay 
and  the  period  of  time  that  has  trans- 
pired between  last  July  31.  1969.  and  to- 
day—and what  were  the  causes  for  that 
delay.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  made  my  appearance  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  yesterday  in  support  of 
the  discretionary  language  that  I  had 
hoped  would  remain  In  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Because  we  are  two-thirds  of 
the  way  through  the  fiscal  year,  it  seems 
to  me  the  least  we  can  do  Is  to  give  the 
President  the  discretionary  authority  to 
make  some  adjustments  that  he  ought  to 
make  to  spend  this  money  wisely  and 
prudently.  How  many  times  have  we.  In 
this   Congress,   criticized   the   executive 
branch  for  trying  to  spend  all  that  they 
possibly    could    in    the    last    remaining 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  Just  to  get  under 
the  g\m  and  to  conform  with  the  law. 

I  think  it  is  an  unconscionable  thing 
to  do.  and  I  regret  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  openly  dis- 
cussing that  particular  measure  on  the 
fioor  because  we  did  not  get  a  rule  waiv- 
ing points  of  order.  But  these  are  the 
riiles  of  the  House.  We  made  the  pitch 
and  we  lost.  Now  we  will  have  to  take 
another  tack  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
tomorrow  and  I  am  sure  we  will  still  give 
the  membership  an  opportunity  to  vote 
In  some  way  on  figures  that  will  more 
closely  represent  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations rather  than  those  high 
fiying  figures  which  In  our  Judgment  are 
far  too  much  for  the  administration  to 
stomach  at  this  time. 


STATE  SENATOR  CRISS  COLE.  A 
BLIND  WAR  VET,  HONORED  AS 
TEXAS  GOVERNOR  FOR  A  DAY 


(Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  people  of  Texas  paid  tribute  to 
a  great  and  courageous  legislator  from 
Houston,  our  State  Senator  Criss  Cole. 

In  a  heartwarming  ceremony  attended 
by  thousands,  the  senator  as  president 
pro  tempore  was  sworn  in  as  Governor 
of  Texas  during  the  absence  from  the 
State  of  our  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Criss,  my  longtime  friend.  Is  blind.  He 
loet  his  eyesight  to  a  Japanese  hand 


gretuide  while  fighting  as  a  marine  on 
the  island  of  Tarawa  in  1943.  His  life, 
his  whole  career  as  an  attorney,  and  as  a 
legislator  for  15  years,  Is  a  testament  to 
the  courage  and  dedication  of  this  man. 
To  some— blindness  Is  a  handicap.  To 
Criss,  as  he  terms  it.  It  is  an  ■inconven- 
ience." ^,   .    .        w        J 

His  dav  as  Governor — which  he  snared 
with  all  our  handicapped  In  Texas— was 
capped  with  even  a  greater  honor.  Criss 
was  appointed  Judge  of  a  newly  created 
Juvenile  court  In  Harris  Coimty  by  Gov. 
Preston  Smith.  I  know  he  wUl  serve  with 
honor  and  distinction,  for  he  brings  to 
the  bench  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
compassion  for  people  and  their  prob- 
lems. Because  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
know  him  personally,  and  because  his  Is 
an  outstanding  story  of  one  man's  cour- 
age against  heavy  odds,  I  take  pleasure 
in  bringing  the  following  story  to  the 
attention  of  all: 
HonsTON's  Blind  State  Senator,  Criss  Cole. 

Takes  thk  Oath  as  Texas'  Governor  for 

A  DAT 

R&lndropa  were  falling  outside.  Inside  the 
Capitol  and  later  at  an  Austin  motel  ball- 
room where  Houatonlans  were  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  their  own,  teardrops  were  falling 
Just  as  profusely. 

They  were  happy  tears,  though.  Proud 
tears.  Tears  brought  on  by  moving  stories 
told  on  Houston's  state  senator  and  honoree, 
Criss  Cole. 

Cole,  who  came  to  Houston  without  eye- 
sight or  ft  high  school  diploma,  was  being 
honored  as  Governor  for  a  Day.  A  lawyer 
since  1954  and  a  legislator  for  15  years.  Cole 
was  blinded  by  a  Japanese  hand  grenade  In 
1943  while  flghUng  as  a  Marine  on  the  Island 
of  Tarawa. 

Thousands  of  Cole's  friends  and  constltu- 
ent«  were  In  Austin  Jan.  10.  when  Cole,  who 
was  elected  president  pro  tempore  by  the 
Senate  last  fall,  was  serving  as  governor  in 
the  abeence  of  Gov.  Preston  Smith  and  Lt. 
Gov.  Ben  Barnes. 

The  day  of  festivities  began  In  the  Senate 
Chamber.  With  the  U.S.  Marine  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corp*  from  Washington  D.C.  playing 
the  -Marine  Corps  Hymn."  Cole  entered  the 
chamber  with  wife  Joanne  at  his  side.  She, 
as  well  as  the  other  women  In  Cole's  life, 
wore  the  colors  of  the  American  and  Texan 
flags.  Mrs.  Cole  was  In  red  and  blue  a«  were 
Cole's  granddaughter.  Karen  Lynn.  2.  and 
his  secretary.  Ulaa  Carolyn  Vaughn.  Cole's 
mother,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cole  of  Rosenberg,  wore 
a  red  suit  and  carried  navy  blue  gloves.  His 
daughter-m-law.  Mrs.  Dennis  Cole,  wore  ft 
solid  white  dress. 

•This  la  the  day  the  Lord  has  made  for 
Criss  Cole."  the  Rev.  V.  J.  Gulnan,  president 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  St.  Thomas, 
said  m  the  Invocation  preceedlng  the  swear- 
ing-ln  ceremony. 
And  It  was. 

Cole  started  the  day  as  a  senator.  By  mld- 
mornlng  he  had  become  governor  and  by  late 
afternoon  he  had  accepted  Gov.  Smith's  ap- 
pointment as  Judge  to  one  of  Harris  County's 
newly  created  Juvenile  courts. 

At  the  swearlng-ln  event,  Dennis,  23,  the 
older  of  Cole's  sons,  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies and  Introduced  Secretary  of  State 
Martin  Dies  Jr.  who  administered  the  oath 
of  governor  to  Cole.  Warren  Cole.  21.  Intro- 
duced the  state's  new  First  PamUy,  and 
brought  on  the  first  surge  of  tears. 

In   a  halting  voice,  Warren   credited   his 

mother    as    being    the    inspiration    to    his 

father.  . 

"She  made  hard  times  a  little  better  and 

turned  tears  Into  smiles,"  he  said. 

Tears  brimming  In  Un.  Cole's  eyes  flooded 
over  and  rushed  down  her  cheeks.  Gov.  Oole 
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bit  down  on  his  quivering  llpa  and  finally 
took  out  a  handkerchief  and  dabbed  away 
the  tears  he  was  unable  to  control. 

"I  was  so  moved."  B4r8.  Cole  later  said. 
"Warren  seemed  so  sincere  and  he  was  so 
moved.  I  was  hoping  and  praying  he  could 
make  it.  He's  so  emotional. 

"I  was  feeling  so  thankful  for  having  two 
wonderful  boys.  You  hope  they  turn  out  how 
you've  planned  and  I've  been  satisfied  seeing 
them  go  into  manhood." 

In  introducing  his  grandparents  to  the 
audience  which  filled  the  flnst  floor  and  over- 
flowed Into  the  gallery,  Warren  described 
them  as  "hard-working,  unselflsh  citizens 
who  helped  build  our  great  state — people 
who  spent  16  hours  a  day  tilling  the  soil." 

Papa  Cole,  a  white-haired,  fragile-looking 
retired  farmer,  kept  moist  eyes  throughout 
the  day. 

Mama  Cole,  her  carefully  colfTured  white 
curls  framing  her  steady  face,  seemed  to  pos- 
sess the  most  control. 

"It  was  an  awfully  good  feeling  (seeing 
her  son  take  the  oath  of  governor) ,"  she 
said.  "I  felt  as  if  I  were  on  top  of  the  world." 
In  a  departure  from  traditional  governor- 
for-a-day  festivities,  Cole  shared  his  day 
with  the  handicapped  of  the  state. 

Some  82  exhibits  requiring  about  300  han- 
dicapped persons  to  man  them  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Capitol.  The  exhibits 
emphasized  the  skills  and  talents  of  the 
handicapped  and  Included  booths  which 
demonstrated  devices  to  aid  the  handi- 
capped. 

Cole,  who  had  toured  the  exhibits  the 
day  before  the  festivities,  was  Impresed  with 
what  he  found. 

"If  a  person  has  real  determination  he  can 
do  lots,"  Cole  said.  "And  there  Is  nothing  in 
my  knowledge  to  discourage  a  handicapped 
person  from  running  for  ofllce.  If  you  dont 
work  hard,  you  don't  get  elected." 

"However."  Cole  said,  "the  worst  thing  a 
handicapped  person  can  do  Is  to  use  his  han- 
dicap to  get  a  public  office.  I  have  never 
apologized  for  my  blindness.  My  blindness 
does  cause  me  an  Inconvenience  but  utilizing 
aids  and  materials.  It  Is  not  a  handicap,  Just 
an  Inconvenience." 

As  governor,  Cole  Issued  seven  proclama- 
tions, one  calling  on  Texans  to  give  support 
In  providing  better  special  education  pro- 
grams for  exceptional  children;  a  second  one 
calling  attention  to  the  Importance  of  creat- 
ing and  developing  programs  for  the  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the 
handicapped:  a  third  calling  for  the  abate- 
ment of  pollution  and  the  others  cc«nmend- 
Ing  the  Houston  Heights  Lions  Club  and  all 
Lions  Clubs  In  District  2S2.  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  the  City  of  Houston,  and  the 
members  of  the  Bishop  Odin  CouncU  No. 
2917  and  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  for  their  civic  accom- 
plishments. 

At  the  luncheon  attended  by  some  1700 
persons,  city,  county,  state  and  national 
figures  paid  tribute  to  Oole. 

A  wire  from  former  President  Lyndon  John- 
son, stated:  "You  have  come  a  long  way  from 
Tarawa  to  the  capital  of  Texas.  You  mastered 
misfortune  and  gained  wisdom  from  it." 

Cole  Introduced  an  old  friend  In  the  audi- 
ence, John  Blres,  who  was  Cole's  first  reader 
at  the  University  of  St.  Thomas.  Blres,  per- 
sonnel director  for  a  West  Virginia  steel  firm, 
made  the  trip  to  Austin  through  efforts  by 
sute  Sen.  Hank  Grover,  another  of  Cole's 
classmates. 

Recognizing  the  handicapped  again,  Oole 
said,  "I  believe  the  handicapped  are  entitled 
to  an  education  and  the  best  rehabilitation 
that  can  be  provided  by  man. 

"Some  (handicaps)  have  stars  at  their 
fingertips  and  you  citizens  can  help  them 
reach  these  stars. 

"Until  this  Is  done,  we  cannot  say  that 
America  Is  the  land  of  opportunity." 
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ASSISTING  OUR  WILDLIFE  AND 
WILDLIFE-RELATED  OUTDOOR 
RECREA-nON 


(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Dincell  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  seeks  to  open  the  way 
for  a  substantial  national  contribution 
to  wildlife  and  wildlife-related  outdoor 
recreation.  I  refer  to  the  bill  that  we 
have  prepared  to  impose  a  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  certain  kinds  of 
archery  gear  and  equipment,  with  the 
proceeds  therefrom  being  deposited  in 
a  special  account  in  the  Treasury  in  sup- 
port of  the  piuposes  of  the  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  of  1937. 

For  my  colleagues  who  may  not  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act,  let  me  ex- 
plain that  it  authorizes  the  dedication 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  10-percent  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax  on  ammunition  and 
the  11 -percent  tax  on  sporting  firearms 
to  the  purposes  of  this  program.  The 
money  is  apportioned  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  land  area. 
The  current  fiscal  year's  apportionment 
is  in  excess  of  $31  million.  To  qualify  for 
its  share,  a  State  must  submit  approvable 
projects  under  the  terms  of  the  act  and 
supply  $1  for  each  $3  in  Federal  aid  for 
which  it  qualifies. 

Since  it  was  authorized  in  1937,  the 
Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restoration  pro- 
gram largely  has  been  responsible  for  the 
improved  status  and  expanded  range  of 
white-tailed  deer,  elk,  pronghorn  ante- 
lope, wild  turkey,  bighorn  sheep,  and 
other  species  that  were  at  a  low  point 
following  the  tragic  era  of  wildlife  waste 
in  this  country.  Funds  collected  and  ap- 
portioned under  the  popular  program 
have  made  possible  vital  research  and  the 
acquisition  of  refuges  and  public  hunt- 
ing areas  in  all  States  and  territories. 

The  Federal  aid  or  P-R  Act,  as  it  is 
known  sifter  its  sponsors.  Senator  Key 
Pitman,  of  Nevada  and  then-Represent- 
ative Willis  A.  Robertson,  of  Virginia, 
has  contributed  substantially  to  the  res- 
toration of  wildlife  in  this  country.  About 
$350  million  has  been  collected  and  allo- 
cated to  the  States  since  the  program 
was  begim:  nearly  3  million  acres  of 
land  have  been  purchased  and  developed 
for  wildlife  and  public  hunting;  about 
1  million  acres  of  wetlands  have  been  ac- 
quired for  waterfowl. 

Under  the  impetus  provided  by  the 
Federal  aid  program,  the  States  have 
considerably  expanded  and  strengthened 
their  wildlife  programs.  Universities  and 
colleges  responded  by  initiating  educa- 
tional programs  in  wildlife  management, 
with  the  result  that  the  State  agencies 
today  are  staffed  by  well-trained  and 
capable  wildlife  professionals.  No  State 
may  qualify  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram If  any  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  hunting  licenses  are  diverted  to  non- 
Mrildlife  purposes,  a  practice  that  was 
common  back  in  the  old  days  of  politi- 
cally dominated  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies. This  simple,  but  essential,  provi- 
sion In  the  P-R  program  has  prevented 


millions  of  dollars  from  being  siphoned 
away  from  necessary  wildlife  puiposes. 
Additionally,  the  regulations  require  that 
the  States  hire  trained  personnel  to  car- 
ry out  the  programs  possible  under  the 
act,  a  requirement  that  has  greatly  en- 
hanced the  overall  level  of  professional 
competence  within  the  State  wildlife 
agencies. 

Two    beneficiaries    of    the    firearms 
himter-supported  Federal  aid  in  wildlife 
restoration  program  are  archers  and  the 
archery  industry.  They  have  benefited 
because  wildlife  technicians,  relying  on 
fimds  made  available  through  the  P-R 
program,  have  acquired  significant  wild- 
life properties  and  have  conducted  re- 
search and  management  progr&ms  that 
have  resulted  in  the  widespread  restora- 
tion of  game  animals,  like  deer.  Pertinent 
research  has  yielded  information  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  game  agencies  to  open 
and  considerably  lengthen  the  seasons 
in  which  deer  may  be  hunted,  and  par- 
ticularly by  archers.  Yet  archers  make 
no  contribution  in  support  of  the  essen- 
tial wildlife  work  conducted  by  tiie  State 
agencies,  other  than  through  their  pur- 
chase of  necessary  licenses  and  permits. 
The  firearms  hunter  also  piu-chases  com- 
parable permits,  but  he  makes  an  addi- 
tional contribution  through  his  purchase 
of   sporting   firearms   and   ammunition 
which  bear  the  supporting  manufactur- 
ers' excise  tax.  Archers  benefit  from  all 
of  this.  They  enjoy  the  longer  and  more 
liberal  seasons  and  hunt  on  properties 
piu-chased  by  the  State  wildlife  agen- 
cies. They,  too,  should  contribute  to  this 
excellent  Federal  aid  program.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  look  after  their  own  best 
interest. 

My  colleagues  should  know  that  sports- 
men's, manufacturers'  and  other  orga- 
nizations appeared  before  the  appropri- 
ate committees  considering  the  Excise 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  to  urge  that 
the  taxes  on  sporting  firearms  and  am- 
munition not  be  reduced  or  abolished. 
They  gave  absolute  priority  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Federal  aid  in  wildlife 
restoration  program.  The  Congress  heed- 
ed their  advice,  for  many  Members  of 
Congress  are  hunters,  too.  and  the  popu- 
lar tax  was  not  touched.  I  think  this  is 
very  significant,  because  while  the  tax 
is  collected  at  the  manufacturing  level, 
it  is.  in  fact,  the  sportsmen  who  actually 
pay  It  by  virtue  of  their  purchase  of  am- 
munition and  sporting  firearms. 

I  cannot  estimate  how  much  would  be 
yielded  by  a  10  to  11  percent  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  archery  gear  and 
equipment.  Mr.  Speaker.  This  would  de- 
pend on  the  items  to  be  taxed.  Some 
clearly  do  not  have  a  himting  applloi- 
tlon.  I  would  expect  that  this  would  be 
worked  out  with  the  manufacturers  of 
archery  equipment  and  with  their  trade 
associations.  The  idea  is  not  to  be  puni- 
tive, but  rather  to  identify  those  items 
of  equipment  and  associated  gear  defi- 
nitely having  a  hunting  function. 

Oiu-  bill  also  follows  legislation  now 
under  consideration  that  would  dedicate 
the  proceeds  from  the  long-existing 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  handguns 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  aid  in 
wildlife  restoration  program.  That 
money,  now  amounting  to  about  $5  mil- 
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lion  annually,  has  been  going  into  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury  since  1932. 
The  legislation  relating  to  the  hand- 
gun tax  would  dedicate  one-half  of  the 
yearly  coUections  to  the  wUdlife  restora- 
tion phases  of  the  1937  act;  the  States 
would  be  given  the  opUon  of  using  the 
remaining  half  for  the  conduct  of  hunter 
safetj-  training  and  for  the  acqulsiUon. 
development,    and    operation   of    public 
shooting  ranges.  I  think  these  are  nec- 
essary purposes,  daily  growing  more  Im- 
porUnt.  in  fact,  by  expansion  and  con- 
centration of  population.  Sportsmen  need 
this  training  in  the  safe  handling  and  use 
of  firearms  and  they  also  need  public 
ranges  at  which  the  instruction  can  be 
given  and  where  actual  practice  firing 
may  be  done.  From  what  I  have  observed 
at  a  few  small  local  archery  ranges,  the 
man  who  chooses  to  follow  this  most  an- 
cient   and    sportsmanlike    method    of 
hunting   also  needs   properly   designed 
and  operated  ranges  at  which  to  achieve 
the  level  of  skill  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  his  sport. 

Few  Members  need  to  be  reminded 
that  archery,  like  all  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation,  is  participated  in  by  more 
and  more  people  each  year.  Our  bill  seeks 
to  do  these  recreationists  and  the  manu- 
facturers a  service  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  future 
well-being  of  their  sport.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  obtain  copies  of  my  bill,  to 
study  it  closely,  and  to  Introduce  com- 
panion proposals  of  their  own. 
~  The  record  of  the  Federal  aid  in  wild- 
life restoration  program  is  strong  and 
compelling.  Our  bUl  offers  an  avenue  for 
similar   progress    and    advancement    of 
wildlife  and  of  the  recreation  based  on 
It.  I  am  sure  that  public  hearings  will 
bring  forward  many  witnesses  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  appropriate  method  of 
proceeding.    I    already    have    received 
pledges  of  support  from  represenUUves 
of  the  archery  industry  and  of  archers 
themselves.  Those  of  my  colleagues  who 
would  care  to  Join  me  in  this  will  be 
making  a  contribution  to  all  who  hold 
hunting  to  be  one  of  our  Nations  finest 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 
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and  Indefinite  medical  testimony  Inter- 
preted to  reach  a  contrary  conclusion.  I 
would  commend  to  your  attention  the  in- 
sights on  the  subject  of  a  past  com- 
mander of  an  evacuation  hospital  in 
Vietnam  which  has  the  largest  psychi- 
atric team  in  the  war  zone.  Col.  John  J. 
Kovaric,  MC.  U.S.  Army  states  In  a  letter 
reprinted  in  the  January  23.  1970  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  that: 

Men  who  had  Uken  m*rlhu*n»  (wide- 
spread \U9  among  our  combat  personnel  l» 
acknowledged)  and  who  were  brought  to  our 
hospital,  either  for  outpatient  conaulUtlon 
or  hospitalization,  had  recognlaed  behavioral 
defecta  and  were  uaually  paychotlc-Uke  \n 
nature.  That  la.  they  either  had  feelings  of 
persecution,  delusions  of  grandeur,  were 
abnormaMy  euphoric  and  in  some  cases,  bad 
become  physically  unmanageable,  had  con- 
vulsions, or  had  even  eomynUted  murder. 

After  refuting  the  frequently  made 
comparison  with  alcohol.  Colonel  Ko- 
varic observes: 

While  sclenUflc  decisions  are  being  made 
about  the  mental,  physical,  social  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  various  drugs,  there  Is  more 
than  adequate  evidence  that  marihuana  Is 
a  drug  to  be  condemned  and  controlled.  If 
any  drug  In  today's  pharmacy  had  the  ef- 
fects and  complications  of  marijuana  It 
would  Immediately  be  banned  and  relegated 
to  the  fate  of  thalidomide! 

His  concluding  point,  and  one  with 
which  I  fully  concur : 

Because  punishments  for  the  use  of  mari- 
huana seem  to  be  excessive,  it  Is  sheer 
lunacy  to  overreact  by  legalizing  (or  I  might 
add.  by  Impoalng  meaningless  token  pen- 
alties) In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  a  prob- 
lem: 


QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


MARIHUANA 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
critical  of  efforts  to  so  reduce  the  pen- 
alties for  the  possession  and  use  of  mari- 
huana as  to  border  on  legsdlzation.  As  a 
practical  matter,  enforcement  efforts 
will  be  as  l*x  as  the  penalties  are  mean- 
ingless and    without  substance. 

Although  the  preponderance  of  pub- 
licity and  testimony  has  been  on  the 
side  of  leniency,  and  is  suggestive  of  the 
last  decade's  characteristic  permissive- 
ness in  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice,  I  believe  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant not  to  overact  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  mere  token  penalties  or.  In  the 
extreme,  legalization  of  marihuana. 

My  experience  in  the  field  of  enforce- 
ment In  connection  with  narcotics  laws 
Is  still  more  convincing  evidence  of  the 
dangers  of  marihuana  than  recent  vague 


(Mrs.  GREI3*  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  11  Members  of  the  House,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  Introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  study  the  effects  of  Federal  pol- 
icies on  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
repeat  to  study  the  effects  of  Federal 
policies  on  the  quality  of  education.  The 
10  others  who  have  cosponsored  this  bill 
are:  Mr.  Ayfks,  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr.  QtJie. 
Mr.    RosTENKOwsKi.   Mr.    Michel,   Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Andersow  of  Dllnois. 
Mr.   Wacconher.   Mr.   Eklknborn.    and 
Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  such  a 
committee — if  this  resolution  Is  ap- 
proved— would  come  from  the  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  that  handle 
education  leglslatlcm.  Biany  student  aid 
programs  originate  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  are  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  The  largest 
student  financial  assistance  program  for 
college  students  is  imder  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  The  second  largest 
financial  student  aid  program  is  author- 
ized by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  is  under  social  security.  Advanced 
funding  Ls  the  responsibility  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 
The  Federal  involvement  in  education 


Is  under  the  direction  of  eight  Cabinet- 
level  departments  and  19  Federal  agen- 
cies. We  question  the  effect  that  this 
proliferation  of  programs  and  the  dis- 
persion of  congressional  responsibility 
have  on  the  quality  of  educaUon.  The 
manner  and  timing  of  congressional 
funding  should  be  reviewed. 

Also  studied  would  be  the  impact  on 
the  quality  of  education  when  so  much 
national  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  value  of  sheepskins  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  4-year  college  training.  Not 
nearly  as  much  national  effort  has  been 
made  for  technical  education  and  voca- 
Uonal  training  at  either  the  secondary 
or  postsecondary  levels. 

The  results  of  a  study  on  the  effects 
of  Federal  laws  on  busing  to  achieve  a 
certain  racial  quota  and  the  results  of 
Federal  effort  to  curb  the  violence  In  the 
classrooms  might  result  In  recommen- 
dations by  the  select  committee  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  or  the  Education 
Committee  or  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission or  to  the  Justice  Department. 

It  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  study 
to  try  to  determine  where  vitally  fimded 
efforts  have  achieved  success  and  where 
they  have  failed.  More  importantly  it 
would  be  the  effort  to  find  out  If  the 
administration    of    Federal    laws    ex- 
pedited or  thwarted  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  authorizing  them.  The  study 
would  not  limit  Itself  to  programs  ad- 
ministered Just  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion but  other  areas  would  be  closely 
scrutinized.    Other    Democrats    besides 
the  six  already  referred  to.  who  have 
indicated  to  me  their  wish  to  cosponsor 
the   legislation   today   are   as   follows: 
WiLUAM     Anderson,     John     Blatnix. 
DoMiNicx  Daniels.  Jim  Delaney.  John 
Dnrr.  Eo  Edmondson.  Jack  Flynt.  Nick 
Oalitianakis.    Jok    Oaydos.    Sam    Gib- 
bons,   Wayne    Hays,    Chet    HoLinxLO, 
Walter    Jones,    Joseph    Karth,    Phil 
Landrum,  Claude  Pepper,  Bernie  Sisk, 
Olin  Teacxte.  Al  Ullman,  Jim  Wright, 
and  John  Young. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  will  consider  this 
resolution  and  we  would  be  most  pleased 
If  additional  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  would  cosponsor  it. 


ATTACK  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  PHASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  read  the  statements  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  In 
attacking  both  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which 
sought  to  open  the  doors  to  minority 
students.  In  all  of  my  years  I  have  never 
heard  a  high  public  official  of  the  United 
States  mcJce  such  an  attack  on  free 
institutions  In  America  with  such  base 
motives. 

My  sentiments  are  expressed  exactly 
In  a  recent  column  by  Prank  Mankiewicz 
and  Tom  Braden,  which  I  Include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Acnkw's  Attack  on  Collecb  Plans  To 
Rscaurr  Nccaosa  Was  lUcisr 

The  Vice  President's  speech  last  Thurs- 
day—In which  he  attacked  college  and  unl- 
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verslty  admission  policies  as  "a  special  kind 
of  madness"  has  evoked  no  remarkable  re- 
sponse, according  to  his  ofllce.  That  news — 
at  least — Is  better  than  the  speech. 

University  officials  and  faculty  think  Ag- 
new's  words  will  make  their  Job  more  dif- 
ficult. Some  of  them  are  wondering,  with 
Teats,  "What  rough  beast.  Its  our  come  round 
at  least,  sloughes  toward  Bethlehem  to  be 
born?" 

At  Tale  and  Harvard,  at  Dartmouth  and 
Princeton — to  name  a  few  of  the  country's 
older  seat*  of  learning — It  Is  easier  today 
for  a  black  student  to  enter  the  freshman 
class  than  for  a  white  of  equal  scholastic 
achievement. 

These  colleges  and  others  are  trying  des- 
perately to  reach  a  quota — that  Is.  to  achieve 
a  student  body  roughly  representative  of  the 
number  of  blacks  in  the  nation— approxi- 
mately 11  per  cent.  It  Is  not  easy  to  reach 
this  quota. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  white  sub- 
urbanites that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  of  admissions  officers  is  persuading 
capable  blacks  to  make  the  effort.  As  one  put 
It  off  the  record,  ■Sjmetimes.  we  almost  have 
to  tear  them  away  from  their  mothers.  Cen- 
turies of  slavery,  segregation,  and  second- 
class  education  have  not  promoted  ambition." 

But  the  nation's  private  and  public  In- 
stitutions have — by  and  Urge — bravely  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  challenge.  Their  sense 
of  duty  Is  bom  of  awareness  that  as  blacks 
demanded  equal  opportunity  it  was  some- 
body's Job  to  provide  the  education  to  pre- 
pare them  for  it.  To  build  a  society  in  which 
black  people  bold  a  proportion  of  the  top 
Jobs — because  they  can  do  these  jobs  as 
well  as  whites — is  their  aim.  In  the  name 
of  Justice — but  also  In  the  name  of  aoclal 
stability. 

Not  only  courage,  but  perseverance — long 
hours  of  explaining  to  parents,  alumni,  stu- 
dents and  triutees — has  been  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  set  forth  upon  their  task. 
And  as  black  students  entered — and  fre- 
quently made  outrageous  demands — the  Job 
of  these  men  has  been  Herculean. 

The  question  that  must  be  asked  now  la 
whether  the  goal  they  set  Is  wrong.  The  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  has  attacked 
it  in  language  that  goes  straight  to  the 
Jugular.  "Would  you  like  to  be  operated  on," 
the  Vice  President  has  asked  the  nation,  "by 
a  man  who  was  admitted  to  medical  school 
as  part  of  a  quota?" 

Despite  some  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
Bplro  Agnew  is  not  a  fool.  He  knows  there 
la  not  a  medical  school  In  the  country  that 
would  graduate  a  black  doctor  who  could 
not  fulfill  it«  requirements,  and  no  one  pro- 
poses that  they  do  so. 

For  that  matter,  there  la  not  a  liberal  arts 
college  or  university  that  would  graduate  a 
black  student  who  could  not  meet  its  stand- 
ards. But  the  distinction  between  an  admis- 
sion standard  and  a  graduation  standard  la 
one  that  Agnew  and  his  White  House  speech 
writers  chose  to  Ignore.  The  result  la  p<rilt- 
Ical  hay  at  a  very  high  cost. 

For  some  time.  Agnew  has  been  snuffling 
along  the  American  trail,  seeking  the  beast 
that  is  In  us  all.  It  would  appear  that  be 
has  found  him  and  Identified  hla  diet. 

The  question  Is.  what  kind  of  America 
does  the  Vice  President  want?  There  are 
ahort-term  votes  among  white  parents  who 
fear  their  children  will  be  forced  to  shop 
among  second-choice  colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools.  There  are  even  more  votes 
among  construction  workers  who  see  their 
jobs  threatened  by  black  apprentices. 

Agnew  appealed  to  these  prejudices.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  "Philadelphia  Plan"  or  no.  If 
the  Vice  President  means  what  he  says, 
we  will  soon  be  two  Americas,  both  armed. 

President  NUon.  who  was  elected — he  says 
— to  "bring  us  together,"  owes  an  apology 
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to  the  educators  and  college  officials  who 
have  been  trying  to  save  his  country.  Pall- 
ing that,  he  could  at  least  tell  his  Vice 
President  to  stop  making  racist  speeches  on 
Lincoln's  Birthday. 


MARGIOTTA  DEMANDS 
RESIGNATION 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)       

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  American  people  may  be  in- 
terested In  a  situation  that  is  developing 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  when  I 
was  elected  to  Congress,  everyone  knew 
pretty  much  where  I  stood  on  the  war, 
and  in  fact  on  most  other  major  issues. 
But  for  many  months  now  Mr.  Joseph 
Marglotta,  the  Nassau  County  Repub- 
lican Chairman,  among  others,  has  been 
demanding  my  resignation  on  the 
grounds  that  I  do  not  represent  the  views 
of  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  on  the  war  and  on  problems  re- 
lated to  the  war. 

Demands  like  those  of  Mr.  Margiotta 
could  ordinarily  be  discoimted  the  way 
that  most  political  statements  are  dis- 
counted, but  these  are  not  ordinary 
times.  The  war  grinds  on.  and  so  does 
infiation,  poverty,  pollution,  and  a  host 
of  other  curable  Ills.  Meanwhile,  the  Na- 
tion waits  In  vain  for  leadership  with 
guts,  brains,  and  programs  to  cure  these 
Ills.  Instead,  it  gets  nostrums  and  name- 
calling  from  the  national  administration, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  grows  more 
troubled  and  querulous  while  the  na- 
tional will  seems  almost  paralyzed. 

Vietnam  remains  at  the  heart  of  these 
difficulties.  I  cannot  support  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  there  for  I  am  convinced 
that  these  policies  will  lead  to  many 
more  years  of  war,  with  all  the  horror 
that  entails  for  the  United  States  and 
for  Vietnam.  Mr.  Nixon  may  feel  that 
5.000  more  dead  Americans — and  God 
knows  how  many  more  Vietnamese  killed 
by  Americsuis — are  small  numbers.  I  do 
not. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  believe  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  kind  of  elec- 
toral test  that  could  occur  if  I  were  to 
resign,  as  Mr.  Marglotta  and  others  have 
suggested,  and  let  the  voters  decide  if 
they  want  me  to  continue  as  their  Repre- 
sentative. 

I  assumed  that  Mr.  Marglotta  and  the 
others  who  have  asked  me  to  resign  did 
not  Intend  to  have  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  go  unrepresented  in  Con- 
gress. If  I  resign,  the  only  way  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  can  be  repre- 
sented would  be  to  hold  a  special  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy.  So  If  Mr.  Mar- 
giotta's  demands  for  my  resignation 
were  not  pure  grandstanding,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  expect  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  Join  enthusiastically  in  asking 
the  Governor  to  assure  that  a  special 
election  would  be  held  promptly  to  fill 
the  vacancy  that  would  be  created  by  my 
resignation. 

But  that  Is  not  what  happened.  Mr. 
Margiotta's  reaction  to  my  offer  to  take 


his  proposal  seriously  was  to  call  it 
"absurd,"  a  rather  curious — if  not  in  it- 
self absurd — turn  of  events.  Other  Re- 
publicans— including  State  Senator  Nor- 
man Lent,  who  has  seemed  extremely 
eager  to  come  to  Congress  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible until  this  opportunity  arose — now 
are  imexpectedly  unenthusiastic  about 
my  accepting  the  challenge. 

Two  explanations  suggest  themselves 
for  this  odd  behavior:  either  they  want 
me  to  resign  if  I  agree  to  leave  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  entirely  unrepre- 
sented for  the  remaining  10  months  of 
my  term;  or  they  are  unwilling  to  put  up, 
and  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  shut  up, 
now  that  their  bluff  has  been  called.  The 
first  Interpretation  does  little  credit  to 
their  respect  for  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity; the  second  does  even  less  credit 
to  their  political  courage. 

I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  moment 
the  Governor  agrees  to  call  a  special  elec- 
tion he  will  have  my  resignation,  and  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
can  then  say  who  they  want  to  represent 
them  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  to 
which  I  was  elected  in  November  1968. 
Since  the  State  legislature  has  dis- 
membered the  Fifth  Congrefeional  Dis- 
trict, there  will  be  no  other  way  that  the 
p>eople  of  this  district  can  make  such  a 
choice.  And  while  I  disagree  with  Mr. 
Margiotta  about  what  choice  they  would 
make,  I  agree  that  the  issues  are  too 
critical  to  deny  them  the  right  to  choose. 

Let  me  also  make  It  clear  right  now 
that  a  special  election  would  fill  my  seat 
only  for  the  rest  of  my  current  term. 
Even  if  I  were  to  win  such  an  election,  I 
would  have  to  run  again  in  November 
under  the  new  district  lines  if  I  wanted 
to  stay  in  Congress  next  year. 

I  have  hesitated  to  take  this  step  for 
personal  reasons  and  for  resisons  of 
precedent.  To  begin  with,  one  does  not 
lightly  put  one's  family  or  one's  com- 
munity through  extra  campaigns  for  of- 
fices fairly  won.  And  midterm  resigna- 
tions are  not  generally  desirable  in  our 
system  of  government. 

But  America  is  In  the  kind  of  crisis 
that  makes  usual  politics  unacceptable. 
We  play  politics  as  usual  now  at  our 
own  grave  national  peril. 

The  division  about  the  President's  war 
policies  is  very  deep.  His  claim  that  a 
maj'»rity  of  the  American  people  sup- 
port j  these  policies  should  be  subjected 
to  the  best  test  available,  which  in  the 
last  tmalysis  is  an  election.  In  America 
the  people  must  speak  on  questions  like 
the.se,  not  the  politicians. 

My  resignation,  then,  could  achieve 
three  useful  results.  It  could  insure  that 
the  people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  will  have  a  spokesman  in  Con- 
gress during  the  next  10  critical  months 
who  will  represent  them  properly  on  the 
great  problems  besetting  the  Nation. 

It  could  provide  a  clear  test  of  how  the 
American  people  feel  about  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership  on  the  war,  and  on  the 
crisis  at  home,  in  a  district  in  which  the 
President  obtained  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  popular  vote  in  1968  than  he  did  tn 
the  Nation  at  large. 

And  it  could  help  reinvigorate  in  some 
way  the  electoral  process  Itself,  so  more 
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Americans  will  see  that  they  can.  In  fact. 
Influence  the  national  policies  that  affect 
so  profoundly  their  lives  and  the  future 
of  their  country. 

I  have  decided  on  this  course  in  the 
spirit  of  the  late  Senator  George  W.  Nor- 
rls  of  Nebraska,  who  opposed  steps  he 
believed  would  involve  the  United  States 
unnecessarUy  In  the  First  World  War. 
Senator  Nonis  warned  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  Ignored  his  conscience  on 
a  matter  as  basic  as  war  and  peace  "be- 
comes only  an  automatic  machine"  re- 
qmring  "no  patriotism,  no  education,  and 
no  courage." 

Instead,  Senator  Norris  decided  that 
he  must  "do  what  in  my  own  heart  I  be- 
lieve to  be  right  for  the  people  at  large" 
and  "let  my  constituents  decide  whether 
I  w«is  representing  them  or  misrepre- 
senting them  in  Washington."  So  he 
wrote  to  the  Governor  of  his  State  offer- 
ing to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and 
urging  the  Governor  to  call  a  special 
election.  In  this  letter  he  said  he  had  "no 
desire  to  represent  the  people  of  Nebraska 
if  my  official  conduct  Is  contrary  to  their 
wishes." 

He  wrote: 

I  will  not  .  .  .  violate  my  oath  of  offlee  by 
Yotlng  In  favor  of  a  proposition  that  means 
the  Burrender  by  Congreea  of  lt«  sole  right 
to  declare  war.  ...  If  my  refusal  to  do  thla 
is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Nebraslia.  then  I  should  be  recalled  and 
someone  else  selected  to  fill  the  place  .  .  . 
I  am.  however,  so  Urmly  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  my  course  that  I  believe  if 
the  Intelligent  and  patriotic  citizenship  of 
the  country  can  only  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  both  sides  of  the  queetlon.  all  the 
money  In  Christendom  ...  will  not  be  able 
to  defeat  the  principle  of  government  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought.  ...  If  I  am 
wrong,  then  I  not  only  ought  to  retire,  but 
I  desire  to  do  so.  I  have  no  desire  to  hold 
public  offlee  If  I  am  expected  blindly  to  .  .  . 
be  a  rubber  stamp  even  for  the  President  of 
the  ITnlted  St*tes. 

This  Republic  is  stronger  for  the  con- 
tributions of  men  like  George  Norris  who 
understood  that  in  a  free  country  no 
public  office  is  more  Important  than 
obeying  one's  conscience  and  then  being 
prepared  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
people. 

Some  may  suggest  that  it  Is  "grand- 
standing" to  offer  to  resign  rather  than 
simply  to  resign.  I  would  in.  fact,  prefer 
to  resign  outright.  The  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion says: 

When  vacancies  happen  In  the  representa- 
tion from  any  state,  the  executive  authority 
thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill 
such  vacancies.  (Art.  1.  sec.  2,  (4)). 

But  the  New  York  State  statute  leaves 
the  decision  about  filling  vacancies  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
work  of  a  Congressman  Is  too  Important 
to  his  constituents  to  risk  leaving  them 
unrepresented  for  10  months.  So  I  have 
concluded  that  I  cannot  resign  until  it 
Is  certain  that  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  will  not  be  unrepresented  as  a 
result  of  my  resignation. 

I  want  to  repeat  now  what  I  said  on 
Monday:  I  urge  and  expect  Mr.  Mar- 
giotta  and  those  who  have  Joined  with 
him  to  demand  my  resignation — I  urge 
and  expect  them  to  Join  with  me  now  In 


urging  the  Governor  to  agree  to  a  spe- 
cial election. 

If  they  persist  in  calling  their  own 
proposal  absurd  simply  because  I  took 
it  seriously,  it  will  be  perfectly  clear 
that  it  is  Mr.  Marglotta  and  his  allies 
who  have  been  grandstanding — that 
they  are,  in  fact,  unwilling  to  submit 
our  differences  to  the  people.  In  short,  it 
will  be  clear  that  they  know  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  approve  of  the  kind  of  repre- 
sentation I  have  been  giving  them. 

May  I  add  that  if  no  election  is  agreed 
to,  one  might  suspect  that  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  have  also  been 
grandstanding  with  their  claims  that 
they  speak  for  the  "sUent  majority." 
because  they  ought  to  be  able  to  win 
an  election  in  my  district  if  they  could 
carry  the  country.  At  least  they  would 
have  a  very  fair  battleground. 

Some  win  object  that  a  special  elec- 
tion adds  to  the  burden  of  the  already 
overburdened  taxpayer.  As  far  as  I  can 
And  out,  the  cost  of  a  special  election 
would  run  around  $75,000.  That  does  not 
seem  relatively  very  expensive,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  the  cost  of  about  75 
seconds  of  prosecuting  the  war.  But  if 
cost  is  a  problem,  I  would  be  glad  to 
split  it  with  Mr.  Marglotta  and  the  Nas- 
sau County  Republican  Party  so  it  need 
cost  the  taxpayers  nothing. 

In  any  event,  in  Congress  or  out.  I 
will  continue  to  oppose  the  President's 
policies  In  Vietnam  and  the  deranging  of 
our  national  priorities  that  has  resulted 
from  these  policies  and  those  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. I  hope  it  is  clear  that  my  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  Is  not  based  on  par- 
tisanship. We  have  opposed  Presidents 
impartially,  regardless  of  party. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  a  Nation  we 
are  on  a  disaster  course.  I  am  convinced, 
too,  that  more  and  more  Americans  will 
want  to  change  policies  as  they  imder- 
stand  where  we  are  headed,  and  at  what 
a  terrible  price  to  all  we  hold  dear. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  worse  for  America  than  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  policies  would  be  their 
continuation  because  those  who  believe 
them  to  be  wrong  have  not  done  every- 
thing hunumly  possible  to  change  them. 
That  means  carrying  our  views  as  effec- 
tively as  we  can  to  all  the  people.  In 
whom,  after  all,  the  power  of  decision 
ultimately  resides.     . 

I  believe  we  can  do  something  useful 
to  strenghten  democracy  in  the  United 
States  by  holding  a  special  election  in 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  at  this 
time.  And,  win  or  lose,  I  know  I  can  do 
more  to  help  move  America  toward  the 
goals  that  are  growing  more  distant  by 
submitting  my  record  and  taking  my  case 
to  the  voters  than  I  possibly  could  by 
stajring  in  Congress  safely  for  the  rest  of 
this  term. 

So  I  have  sent  the  Governor  a  letter 
urging  him  to  assure  us  that  a  special 
election  would  be  held  within  60  days  of 
my  resignation.  I  hope  that  assurance  will 
be  forthcoming  soon,  so  I  can  submit 
my  resignation  and  we  can  start  right 
away  to  find  out  how  the  American  peo- 
ple feel  about  the  war  and  about  the 
problems  so  closely  tied  to  it. 


February  18,  1970 

SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  emphMlze  and  imderline 
a  problem  facing  my  section  of  the 
country  and  my  district  in  particular  at 
the  present  time:  a  problem  which  will 
Inevitably  spread  throughout  this  coun- 
try ;  a  problem  which  everyone  will  have 
to  face  when  the  time  comes — and  I 
have  predicted  the  time  will  rapidly  be 
here. 

I  refer  speclfJcally.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
arbitrary  and  artificial  requirement  that 
various  schools  come  up  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  racial  enrollment,  totally 
disregarding  the  neighborhood  school 
concept.  This  Is  to  be  brought  about  by 
busing  children  away  from  their  homes 
and  away  from  their  normal  schools 
sometimes  as  much  as  10  or  15  miles, 
to  schools  where  they  are  strangers  and 
where  they  are  out  of  their  natural 
habitat.  Schools  which  they  do  not  wish 
to  attend.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  both 
black  and  white  students  who  want  to 
go  to  their  neighborhood  schools  smd 
who  want  to  stay  with  their  families  and 
friends.  These  students  do  not  want  to  b« 
bused. 

I  have  called  on  some  of  my  colleagues, 
who  might  so  desire,  to  contact  their 
school  officials  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts and  obtain  documented  specifics 
of  the  ludicrous  situation  that  has  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  some  of  the 
court  orders  and  some  of  the  decisions 
of  the  HEW  "education  specialists"  who 
have  proceeded  to  draw  up  these  school 
plans. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  debate  the 
merits,  or  not,  of  Integration  as  opposed 
to  segregation.  We  recognize  what  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  it  is  our  contention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  In  this  adminis- 
tration and  some  department  heads, 
while  they  might  recognize  what  Is  the 
law  of  the  land,  choose  to  Ignore  the 
law  of  the  land 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  our  State  is  either 
under  Federal  court  order  or  HEW  rul- 
ings, which  really  do  not  have  too  much 
to  do  with  nmning  the  schools  In  the 
State  of  Alabama.  In  the  middle  district 
of  Alabama,  under  Judge  Johnson,  we 
have  99  school  districts  pending  in  one 
suit,  and  all  the  other  school  districts  are 
imder  a  court  order  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, so  we  really  have  very  little  to 
say  about  the  running  of  the  schools  by 
the  school  boards.  I  have  talked  to  the 
superintendent  of  education  for  my 
State,  and.  even  If  we  had  the  money.  I 
find  we  cannot  build  schools  and  school- 
rooms as  rapidly  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, through  Its  various  courts  and 
HEW,  through  Its  guidelines,  are  closing 
them.  We  cannot  physically  do  it. 

There  are  perfectly  good  schools  in 
my  district,  one  in  particular  on  which 
I  have  a  letter,  which  Is  2  years  old. 
which  has  been  ordered  closed — not  be- 
cause there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
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school,  but  in  order  to  force  the  children 
to  go  to  another  school. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  of  the 
Judges  that  they  do  not  order  the  busing. 
What  difference  does  it  make  if  they 
close  a  school  and  the  only  way  a  child 
can  get  to  school  Is  to  walk  or  take  a 
bus?  There  are  then  effectively  ordering 
busing.  This  is  an  exercise  In  semantics, 
and  it  is  ridiculous  and  absurd,  and  it  is 
skirting  the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
a  member  of  Uie  school  board  of  Butler 
County,  which  Is  in  my  district. 

This  is  a  letter  he  has  written  to 
Frank  Johnson,  the  Judge  in  charge.  I 
shall  quote  from  this  letter.  The  city  is 
Greenville.  This  involves  a  recommenda- 
tion for  student  desegregation. 

It  says: 

That  the  OreenvlUe  High  School  be  a  cen- 
ter for  all  students  In  grades  10  through  12 
living  In  the  northern  attendance  area. 

That  the  Southslde  School  be  used  for 
Vocational  Education,  Distributive  Edu- 
cation, Diversified  Occupations  and  R.O.T.C. 
and  Band.  The  Southslde  School  Is  located 
relatively  close  to  the  Greenville  High  School 
and  on  the  same  site  with  the  Butler  County 
Area  Vocational  School. 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  town.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  practice  and  reality,  it  takes  stu- 
dents 15  minutes  to  board  a  bus  at  the 
Greenville  High  School  and  drive  to  the 
Southslde  High  School,  unload  and  be 
seated  in  class.  This  plan,  as  submitted 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  would  auto- 
matically cut  off  the  first  15  minutes  of 
class  instruction  time,  for  which  they 
^,|  allot  55  minutes,  and  they  would  have  to 
X  load  up  again  and  drive  all  the  way  back 
to  the  other  side  of  the  town  to  attend 
the  next  class. 

It  is  absurd  and  asinine  that  they 
should  require  the  city  or  the  county 
school  system  to  maintain  shuttle  buses 
all  day  throughout  the  day  to  transport 
students  from  one  side  of  town  to  the 
other  side  of  town  and  then  back  again. 
From  a  55-minute  class  period.  30  min- 
utes will  be  used  by  the  student  in  rid- 
ing on  a  stupid  bus. 

I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  trying 
to  do?  Are  we  trying  to  educate  the 
children,  or  are  we  trying  to  force  the 
destruction  of  the  public  education  sys- 
tem in  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
throughout  our  section  of  the  country? 

As  soon  as  the  laws  are  uniformly 
applied  and  uniformly  enforced  through- 
out this  country,  we  will  see  the  ssime 
things  happening  in  New  York.  Ohio, 
California,  Indiana,  and  every  other 
State  in  this  country. 

Our  colleague  in  the  other  body,  Sen- 
ator Stennis.  has  favored  us  with  some 
very  Interesting  statistics,  which  I  am 
entering  into  the  Record  today.  All  who 
doubt  the  truth  of  our  position  have  not 
and  caimot  refute  these  statistics. 

According  to  his  statement,  which  he 
has  conclusively  documented,  the  fig- 
ures show,  for  instance,  in  Ohio  there 
are  197  predominantly  Negro  schools. 
There  are  154  of  them  90-  to  100-percent 
Negro,  and  there  are  131  schools  that 
are  95-  to  100-percent  Negro,  and  105 
of  them  are  98-  to  100-percent  Negro. 

This,  as  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  to  do 
with  Ohio. 


In  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indi- 
ana, there  are  13,765  Negro  students  in 
17  schools  that  are  from  99.2-  to  100-per- 
cent black.  In  all  these  17  schools  there 
are  only  37  students  listed  as  white. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  largest  city  in 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  nine  schools 
with  total  enrollment  of  7.200  students 
that  su"e  100-percent  Negro. 

In  Los  Angeles  there  are  48  schools 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  65.877  that  are 
99-  to  99.9-percent  Negro. 

The  statistics  go  on.  I  believe  they 
stand  and  have  not  been  successfully 
refuted. 

If  I  may  add  just  a  couple  more,  in 
New  York  City,  according  to  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.  43.9  percent  of  all  Negro 
students  attend  schools  which  are  95-  to 
100-percent  black. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  this  great  en- 
lightened Capital  of  our  great  country, 
there  are  89.2  percent  who  attend  pre- 
dominantly, almost  100  percent,  black 
schools. 

In  Baltimore  it  is  75.8  percent  of  the 
children. 

In  Chicago  it  is  85.4  percent,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  in  the  U.S.  News  ft  World 
Report. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  is  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  a  sectional  problem. 

We  saw  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
a  prohibition  against  enforced  busing  of 
children  to  bring  about  a  certain  degree 
of  racial  balance  in  the  schools.  Yet  we 
have  seen  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  through  its 
guidelines,  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  many  Instances  totally  ignoring 
the  will  and  the  expressed  mandate  of 
this  House  and  this  Congress.  Through 
subterfuge  they  say  that  we  are  not  doing 
it  for  this  purpose  but  are  doing  it  for 
another  purpose,  and  thereby  they  deny 
that  they  are  busing,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  closing  schools.  Of  course, 
the  only  way  a  child  can  get  to  the  school 
is  either  to  be  bused  or  to  walk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  Is — and  I  have 
asked  my  colleagues  to  help  who  are  as 
concerned  as  I  am  over  public  education 
— that  what  this  administration  must 
do  and  what  the  American  people  must 
demand  and  what  we  all  have  a  right  to 
expect  is  that  there  will  be  uniform  ap- 
plication of  the  law  throughout  this 
country. 

As  I  pHJinted  out.  the  statistics  show 
that  this  Is  not  a  sectional  problem  but, 
rather,  one  which  we  aJl  face  and  deal 
with  daily.  I  may  say  that  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks statistics  as  well  as  other  extrane- 
ous matter  dealing  with  this  problem 
that  show,  instead  of  educatiiig  more 
people,  we  are  doing  just  the  reverse.  Ac- 
cording to  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion of  the  counties  which  I  represent, 
the  whites  are  going  to  private  schools 
more  and  more.  Some  of  the  blacks  are 
also  going  to  private  schools,  but  many 
of  them  are  dropping  out  of  school  alto- 
gether. Predominantly  it  is  the  black 
students  who  are  dropping  out  alto- 
gether, according  to  the  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  department  of  education 
in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  tiying  to  help  to 
educate  people? 

If  we  are.  we  are  certainly  falling  far 


short  of  the  mark,  because  we  are  not 
doing  the  best  for  the  most  people  and 
are  not  doing  what  is  best  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all.  We  are  forcing  the 
degradation  of  our  public  school  system. 
It  is  time  that  we  all  became  concerned 
and  Joined  in  this  effort  in  calling  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Nation  as  to  what  they  will  be  facing 
in  the  very  near  future,  because  we  have 
already  traveled  this  road  that  they  are 
now  facing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  enter  into  the  Record  several  letters, 
documents,  and  articles  that  point  out 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  court  orders  and 
HEW  rulings  that  are  destroying  our 
public  schools  in  my  district,  Alabama, 
the  South,  and  our  Nation: 

BUTLEB  COTTNTY  SCHOOLS, 

Greenville.  Ala..  February  13, 1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  Dickinson, 
The  House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sis:  I  believe  the  attached  affadavlt 
showing  the  number  of  students  lost  to  the 
public  schools  as  a  result  of  Integration  will 
show  what  the  result  of  Court  Orders  have 
done  to  our  schools. 

In  the  Greenville  Junior  High  School,  we 
now  have  a  sixty  per  cent  black  student 
body.  In  the  Oeorglana  High  School  (grades 
10-12).  we  now  have  a  fifty  per  cent  black 
enrollment  in  what  was  previously  a  white 
school. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  our  schools 
and  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  help. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Gene  Stboud, 
Superintendent.  Butler  County  Schools. 

BrrrLBt  Cottntt  Schools, 
Greenville.  Ala.,  February  13. 1970. 

Enrollment — ^May  1969: 

White 8019 

Nonwhlte  8087 

Total  8056 

Present  enrollment: 

White    2690 

Nonwhlte   2793 

Total  M83 

Students  lost: 

White    829 

Nonwhlte   - 244 

Total 648 

(Loss,  8.9%) 
The  above  figures  are  a  true  and  exact  re- 
port  of   the   enrollment   statistics   for   the 
Butler  County  Schools. 

The  majority  of  the  white  students  lost  to 
the  public  schools  have  enrolled  In  private 
schools,  but  less  than  30  Negro  student 
shown  as  lost  have  enrolled  In  private 
schools.  The  others  have  dropped  out  of 
school. 

More  students  were  lost  to  the  public 
schools  as  the  result  of  integration  this 
year  than  were  lost  in  the  last  five  years 
combined  for  all  reasons. 

Gene  Stroud, 
Superin  tendent. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  to   before  me 
this  the  18th  day  at  February  1970. 

Bkrtl  C.  McBride, 

Notary  Public. 

Bdtler  CotiNTT  Schools. 
Greenville,  Ala..  January  30. 1970. 
Judge  Frank  B.  Johnson,  Jr.. 
Middle  District  Court.  USJL., 
Montgomery.  Ala. 

Dear  Judge  Johnson:  On  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 26,   1970,  the  Butler  County  Board  of 
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Education  received  a  copy  of  the  Alternative 
Plan  developed  by  the  United  States  Offlce  of 
Education    for    the    Butler    County    school 

■  The  BuUer  County  Board  of  EducaUon  has 
complied  with  every  order  and  direction  of 
this  Honorable  Court  to  the  best  of  Us  abll.ty 
and  It  is  believed,  with  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  the  cltUens  of  this  cv.unty. 
We  believe  this  has  been  done  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  both  races 
with  I  Butler  County.  This  school  term  the 
OreenvlUe  Junior  High  Schol  which  previ- 
ouslv  was  predominantly  white  became 
(57  59^<)  fifty-seven  and  fifty-nine  hun- 
dredths per  cent  black.  The  Oeorglana  High 
Sc>2ool  which  previously  was  predomlnantly 
white  became  tW-. )  fifty  per  cent  black 
There  have  been  i.o  dJtnonstraUons.  no  sug- 
gestions or  threats  of  violence.  The  members 
of  both  races  are  proud  of  the  general  reac- 
tion to  thU  change.  We  believe  that  we  have 
maintained  an  atmoephere  conducive  to 
cducaiton.  _,  _ 

There  are  portions  of  the  Alternative  Plan 
submitted  to  this  Court  by  the  United  States 
Offlce  of  Education  which  are  entirely  Im- 
pracUcal.  and  which  we  feel  cannot  be  Imple- 
mented. We  beg  this  Honorable  Court  to  give 
consideration  to  the  impractical  aspects  of 
the  Alternative  Plan  and  reject  those  things 
Incorporated  in  the  Plan  which  are  contrary 
to  sound  education. 

Atf  enUon  Is  called  to  Part  n  of  the  Plan. 
Recommendation  tor   Student   Detegrega- 
tion    -That  the  OreenvlUe  High  School  be  a 
center  for  all  studenu  In  grades  10  through 
12  living  in  the  northern  attendance  area." 

•That  the  Southslde  School  be  used  for 
Vocational  Educational.  Distributive  Educa- 
tion Diversified  OccupaUona  and  R.O  T  C. 
and  Band  The  Southslde  School  is  located 
relatively  cloee  to  the  OreenvlUe  High  School 
and  on  the  same  site  with  the  Butler  County 
Area  Vocational  School." 

It  takes  students  16  minutes  to  board  a 
bus  at  the  OreenvlUe  High  School,  drive  to 
Southslde  High  School,  unload  and  be  seated 
in  class  This  plan  as  submitted  by  the 
Office  of  Education  wlU  automatically  cut 
the  Umc  aUotment  per  class  from  55  minutes 
to  40  minutes.  The  time  to  load,  travel  back 
from  the  Southslde  School  campus  to  Green- 
vine  High  School  will  require  another  15 
minutes.  This  would  give  only  25  minutes 
of  actual  instructional  time. 

No  student  would  take  any  two  subjects 
named  in  the  Plan;  therefore.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  a  different  group  of  studenU 
to  be  transported  each  period. 

We  are  asking  the  Court  not  to  Umlt  course 
offerings  on  a  single  campus,  but  to  permit 
the  local  school  Board  to  use  the  Southslde 
campus  as  an  annex  of  OreenvlUe  High 
School  to  be  used  as  It  sees  fit. 

The  Plan  also  calls  for  students  In  grades 
8  and  9  living  In  this  northern  attendance 
area  to  attend  the  OreenvlUe  Junior  High 
School.  This  school  la  presently  set  up  on 
the  organlzaOonal  pattern  of  grades  7  and 
•  It  has  operated  very  successfully  this 
school  term  with  (5759%)  fifty -seven  and 
fifty-nine  hundredths  per  cent  black 
students. 

If  9tb  grade  students  are  housed  In  thU 
building.  It  means  that  the  course  offerings 
to  9th  grade  students  wlU  be  reduced.  All 
9th  grade  students  begin  to  take  such  courses 
as  Honte  Economics.  Agriculture,  foreign 
langaagaa.  etc.  The  OreenvlUe  Junior  High 
School  building  does  not  have  facilities  for 
courses  such  aa  Home  Economics  and  Agri- 
culture. We  can  see  no  advantage  In  chang- 
ing the  organization  of  the  OreenvlUe  Junior 
High  School  from  grades  7  and  8  to  grades 
8  and  9 

We  beg  you  to  permit  the  organization  to 
remain  as  It  la  operating  this  year,  since 
there  Is  no  other  Junior  High  School  in  the 
northern  attendance  area. 


Under  the  section  Desegregation  of  Faculty 
and  Other  Staff,  the  Board  of  Education  asks 
that  an  interpretation  of  No.  1  be  given. 

We  aak  that  the  section  of  the  Plan  Sug- 
gestions for  Implementation  be  deleted. 

Under  section  Studenu.  Item  4  referring 
to  provision  of  a  late  bus  for  those  studenU 
staying  after  school  to  participate  In  extra- 
currtctUar  acUvlUes:  We  feel  that  since  our 
system  Is  a  rural  one,  which  draws  studenu 
from  a  60  mUe  radius,  such  a  recommenda- 
tion could  not  be  implemented  because  of 
the  expense  Involved  and  the  possible  dis- 
tance the  bus  would  have  to  travel. 

Under  the  same  section.  Item  6,  "Outside  of 
regular  class  for  counseling  and  extra  In- 
structional help."  The  Board  feels  that  a 
clarification  of  this  Item  should  be  made. 
Does  regular  class  refer  to  a  regular  school 
day? 

We  are  interested  In  providing  the  beat 
educaUon  possible  for  all  studenU  In  this 
system.  For  this  reason,  we  prayerfuUy  beg 
that  you  not  a&tign  quotas  by  race  for 
faculty  members  We  honestly  plan  to  use 
objective  criteria  for  teacher  performance 
and  student  achievement  to  assign  and  em- 
ploy all  faculty,  other  professional  and  non- 
county.  The  educational  program  of  thla 
professional  staff  In  the  schools  of  this 
school  system  would  be  weakened  and  stu- 
denU would  stiffer  If  a  racial  quoU  system 
were  Imposed. 

The  Butler  County  Board  of  Education  be- 
Uevea  that  In  many  areas  of  the  Plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  Offlce  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Plan  refiecu  concern  over  the 
methods  of  Implementations,  patterns  of 
organization  of  curriculum,  and  grade  make 
up  rather  than  the  Integration  of  studenU 
by  race  to  eliminate  a  dual  school  system. 
We  beg  you  to  look  closely  at  the  Plan  and 
include  In  the  Court  Order  only  those  direc- 
tives necessary  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the 
Cotirt  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gbnz  8rmotn>, 
SupeHntendent.  Butler  County  Schools. 

OrrtCE  OF 
StjpBanrnNoaNT  or  Educatioi*. 

Breicfon,  Ala..  February  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  L.  Dickinson. 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  Washington,   D.C. 

DsAa  CoNcaxssMAM  Dickinson:  At  the 
present  time  we  have  in  Federal  Court  a  pro- 
posed plan  (as  required  In  our  October  23, 
1969  decree)  which  would  abolish  the  dual 
school  system  In  Escambia  County  commenc- 
ing with  the  1970-71  school  year. 

We  have  been  notified  by  the  Court  that 
our  plan  does  not  meet  legal  requlremenU 
and  that  the  Justice  Department  has  also 
filed  a  plan  for  Escambia  County  prepared 
by  the  Offlce  of  Education.  We  have  been 
notified  further  to  show  cause  by  February 
15.  1970  why  the  Offlce  of  Education  plan 
should  not  be  ordered  rather  than  our  plan. 
The  hearing  has  been  set  for  March  6.  1970. 

A  discussion  of  busing  In  a  rural  school 
system  such  as  Escambia  County  U  a  very 
complicated  thing.  For  that  reason  I  am  en- 
closing map  of  County  showing  school  loca- 
tions, etc.  We  really  have  two  distinct  areas 
with  differing  conditions,  race  ratios,  etc. 

You  will  note  from  the  map  that  the  east- 
em  portion  of  Escambia  County  is  operating 
on  a  100%  Integrated  baaU.  AU  negro  and 
white  children  are  attending  school  together 
dally  In  4  school  centers.  However,  all  6  and 
8  grade  W.  S  Neal  chUdren  (white  and 
negro)  are  transported  3^  mUes  to  and  from 
the  former  Oak  Orove-Pollard  school  which 
Is  a  comparatively  new  school  (2  years  old) 
with  exceUent  facilities  for  elementary  chU- 
dren. 

The  only  school  closed  In  this  County  by 
Court  Order  Is  the  Boykln  Elementary  School 
In  eastern  Escambia  County. 


Actually  there  are  fewer  buses  running  In 
this  section  of  the  County  and  traveUlng 
fewer  mllea  than  In  years  past  (even  In- 
cluding the  dally  transfer  of  6  and  6  grade 
Neal  StudenU)  due  to  the  fact  that  aU  negro 
StudenU  Orades  1-12  from  the  extreme  east- 
ern section  of  Escambia  County  were  trans- 
ported dally  to  Southern  Normal  School 
(private)  located  on  the  other  side  of  Brew- 
ton,  Alabama:  and  all  negro  studenU  from 
Flomaton.  North  Brewton.  and  McCall  areas, 
grade  1-12  were  trahaported  daUy  to  Oak 
Orove-Pollard  School  on  ouuklrU  of  Brew- 
ton  and  to  Southern  Normal.  They  now  at- 
tend W.  S.  Neal.  North  Brewton.  McCall.  Flo- 
maton and  Brewton  City  schools  depending 
on  which  school  Is  nearest  their  homes. 

All  white  ChUdren  In  eastern  Escambia 
County  grades  1-12  have  attended  and  been 
bused  to  W.  8.  Neal  In  East  Brewton  for 
years.  They  have  done  this  by  choice  and 
not  as  a  result  of  a  Court  Order. 

No  chUd  (whlU  or  black)  In  thU  County  Is 
being  bused  80  miles  dally  to  and  from 
school  as  has  been  reported. 

The  majortty  of  the  parenU  (white  and 
negro  Including  W.  S.  Neal  6  and  6  grades) 
have  accepted  the  Integration  of  schools  In 
eastern  Escambia  County  and  no  serious 
IncldenU  have  occurred  to  date.  The  pro- 
posed plan  presented  by  the  Offlce  of  Edu- 
cation U  practically  Identical  with  the  Es- 
cambia County  Board  plan  for  the  eastern 
portion  of  Escambia  County.  (Flomaton  east 
to  Covington  County  line,  from  northern 
to  southern  boundaries) . 

However,  the  western  or  Atmore  area  is  an 
entirely  different  sitwxtion. 

We  operate  6  schools  In  Atmore  at  pres- 
ent: a  predominately  white  elementary 
schools  grades  1-6;  1  predomlnaUly  white 
Junior  high  grades  7-9;  1  predominately 
white  Senior  high  grades  10-12;  1  aU  negro 
eleven  grade  school  grades  2-12.  Two  other 
schools  are  operated  In  western  Escambia 
County:  Htixford  predominately  white 
grades  1-0  and  PreemanvUle  grades  1-7  all 
negro. 

PreemanvUle  Is  seven  miles  from  Atmore 
and  Huxford  approximately  20  mUes. 

Under  our  Board  plan  these  schools  would 
continue  to  operate  on  an  Integrated  basis 
with  the  above  listed  grades  and  the  facili- 
ties used  for  Instruction  In  areas  for  which 
they  were  designed  and  ^uUt. 

Under  the  Offlce  of  Education  Plan  grades 
1  and  2  would  be  at  one  elementary  school  In 
Atmore:  grades  3  and  4  at  the  other  ele- 
mentary school  In  Atmore:  grades  6.  6.  7  and 
8  at  Escambia  County  Training  School  In 
Atmore:  grades  9  and  10  at  the  Junior  hleb 
slU  at  Atmore;  grades  10  and  12  at  the  Senior 
high  site  In  Atmore. 

The  Huxford  and  FreemanvlUe  Schools 
would  be  paired  with  grades  1.  2  and  3  at 
Huxford  and  grades  4,  5  and  6  at  Preeman- 
vUle. ThU  means  busing  of  both  races  both 
ways  (north  and  south)  from  Atmore  to 
and  from  northernmost  County  Une  to 
achieve  Integration.  Your  requlremenU  for 
reporting  does  not  permit  time  to  get  num- 
bers of  documented  statemenU  from  parents, 
teachers,  and  principals  regarding  the  con- 
fusion and  dissatisfaction  that  will  result 
should  this  proposal  be  ordered  and  put 
Into  effect. 

A  definite  court  ordered  plan  has  not  been 
ordered  or  publicized  as  yet,  but  the  pubUc 
does  have  a  general  idea  of  what  may  be 
ordered  and  neither  race  Is  happy  due  to 
many  many  reasons. 

A  few  of  the  more  prevalent  evidences  and 
reasons  for  concern  In  this  area  are : 

1.  Total  disregard  for  rmy  freedom-of- 
cholce  by  parenU  or  studenU. 

2.  DUregard  for  school  attendance  at 
neighborhood  schools  In  order  to  achieve 
integration. 
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3.  Busing  to  and  from  the  two  rural  schools 
In  order  to  achieve  pairing  of  these  schools. 

4.  Shifting  of  teacher  personnel  (white 
and  negro)  to  schools  In  areas  In  which  they 
do  not  reside. 

6.  Assigning  studenU  to  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities that  are  not  designed  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  courses  and  grades  to 
be  offered  there  rather  than  what  the  build- 
ings were  designed  and  built  to  offer  In  the 
way  of  currlciUum. 

6.  Formation  of  private  school  In  Atmore 
which  Is  now  being  organized. 

7.  Lack  of  attendance  of  negro  first  grad- 
ers who  are  now  assigned  to  white  schools 
In  Atmore. 

8.  High  ratio  of  black  to  white  studenU  In 
western  area  of  County,  which  will  mush- 
room higher  when  whites  begin  fleeing  to 
private  school  next  fall. 

9.  The  continual  busing  of  high  school 
classes,  during  the  school  day  In  the  4  upper 
grades,  to  and  from  the  old  Junior  high  to 
present  senior  high  site  in  order  to  have 
the  proper  faclUUes  to  offer  certain  courses. 

10.  PosslbUlty  of  parenU  within  the  City 
of  Atmore  having  children  in  as  many  aa 
five  (6)  different  schools. 

We  appreciate  the  efforU  you  and  our 
other  elected  officials  are  making  to  obtain 
reUef  from  ruUngs  that  are  not  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  children's  (white  and  negro) 
educational  opportunities. 
Very  tnUy  yours. 

Haaar  L.  Wkavkr, 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

CiTT  BoABo  or  Edocation, 
Brewton,  Ala.,  February  16, 1970. 
Hon.  WnxLAif  L.  Dickinson, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dxaa  CoNcaxssBtAN  Dickinson:  The  Brew- 
^       ton  City  Board  of  Education  and  I  wish  to 
3  4    supply   you  with   the  Information   you  re- 
X       quested.   The   Board   has  received   lu   flnf^^ 
decree  aa  It  pertains  to  studente.  Our  prob- 
lem  In  the  future  Ues   with   our  teachers, 
prlndpala  and  other  staff  memb«v.  When 
we  reach  the  point  that  we  have  to  docu- 
ment our  every  move  as  to  the  qualification 
of  one  person  over  another  to  the  Federal 
Court  then  I  think  the  arm  of  the  law  mak- 
ing Justice  department  has  gone  too  far.  I 
beUeve   I  ahould   Justify   my  every  recom- 
mendation to  the  school  board  but  I  do  not 
beUeve  I  should  compUe  report  after  report 
depleting  my  every  move  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain   percentage    of    Negro    to    white    staff 
members. 

As  for  the  Information  you  requested,  we 
do  not  have  documented  statemenU  by 
principals,  teachers  or  parents  who  have  ex- 
perienced unusual  personal  hardships  as  a 
result  of  the  court  decrees.  I  do  not  deny 
that  certain  teachers  have  found  It  dlfficiUt 
to  work  In  a  new  situation  and  some  found 
It  an  Impossible  task,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
could  get  documented  statemenU  to  that 
affect. 

Busing  has  not  been  one  of  our  major 
problems.  We  do  not  expect  It  to  present  any 
problems  \mder  the  final  decree. 

To  show  unusual  hardships  caused  by  clos- 
ing of  schools,  I  have  chosen  to  list  the  fol- 
lowing Items : 

(1)  Negro  teachers  have  a  most  difficult 
time  succeeding  in  an  Integrated  teaching 
situation. 

(2)  Negro  studenU  find  themselves  far  be- 
hind academlcaUy  and  cannot  keep  up  with 
asslgnmenU. 

(3)  An  expenditure  of  $140,000.00  for  build- 
ings at  the  location  of  T.  R.  MUler  High 
School  resulted  when  we  were  forced  to  close 
Booker  T.   Washington   High   School. 

(4)  T.  R.  MlUer  High  School  was  severely 
overcrowded  until  January  1970.  Classes  met 
In  the  Ubrary,  the  study  area  and  the  lunch- 
room. 

(5)  With  the  closing  of  a  school,  several 


teachers   left  our   immediate   area  to   seek 
positions  with  other  systems. 

(6)  The  Negro  student  has  a  difficult  time 
being  elected  or  chosen  to  participate  In 
activities  or  to  receive  any  honors.  Less  Negro 
boys  are  parUclpating  in  athleUcs. 

(7)  The  closing  of  schools  has  brought 
about  more  dissension  among  the  races. 

(8)  A  Vocational  Manual  Arts  Training 
Program  that  was  offered  the  boys  at  Wash- 
ington High  School  Is  not  offered  them  at  T. 
R.  MiUer  High  School  because  of  faciUties. 

I  hope  this  Information  proves  helpful. 
Enjoyed  talking  with  you  In  Brewton  on 
February  13,  1970,  and  I  appreciate  your  con- 
cern for  education.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service 
in  the  future,  please  caU  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dale  T.  Gaiiner, 

Superintendent . 


MONTGOMESY  PXTBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  February  11, 1970. 
Congressman  Wuliaii  L.  Dickinson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deai  Congressman  Dickinson:  In  answer 
to  yotir  letter  of  February  9,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  our  Court  Order  for  the  1970-71 
school  term  has  not  as  yet  been  Issued. 

The  Order  for  the  1969-70  school  term  con- 
tained freedom  of  choice  with  a  provlalon 
that  at  least  20%  of  the  Negro  children  at- 
tend formerly  aU  white  schools.  The  Order 
required  that  each  factUty  must  contain 
at  least  30%  of  the  minority  race.  There  was 
nothing  In  the  1969-70  Order  about  closing 
schools  or  busing  of  pupils  across  town. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  T.  McKee, 
Superintendent . 

Amsalttsia  Crrr  Schools, 
ATUtaluiia,  Ala..  February  11. 1970. 
Honorable  William  L.  Dickinson, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Dickinson:  I  have  your  letter 
of  recent  date  in  which  you  request  docu- 
mented StatemenU  from  principals,  teach- 
ers, parenU  and  others  concerning  hardships 
as  a  result  of  recent  Court  orders.  We  appre- 
ciate your  Interest  In  this  matter.  However, 
we  did  not  receive  Court  approval  of  our 
desegregation  plan  untU  this  week.  It  Is  not 
to  be  Implemented  until  next  September. 
Therefore,  It  would  be  difficult  at  this  time 
to  say  what  the  hardships  will  actuaUy  be. 
We  know  there  is  going  to  be  some  Incon- 
venience and  difficulty  caused  by  the  reor- 
ganization of  our  school  system.  To  date  we 
have  been  operating  under  a  form  of  free- 
dom of  choice.  We  closed  one  very  smaU  Ne- 
gro school  but  gave  the  studenu  the  choice 
of  attending  any  one  of  three  other  schools. 
Our  problems  wUl  be  further  complicated 
If  we  lose  the  Federal  funds  that  we  have 
been  receiving.  For  example,  we  are  able  to 
have  a  low  teacher-pupU  ratio,  additional  in- 
struction supplies  and  equipment,  q>eclal 
programs  such  as  art,  music,  physical  educa- 
tion and  clerical  help  In  the  elementary 
schools.  We  also  have  funds  for  health  serv- 
ices Including  a  school  nurse  and  meals  for 
needy  chUdren  and  other  programs  with  tiie 
Federal  funds  that  we  have  been  receiving. 
We  would  appreciate  your  support  In  this 
area  as  weU  as  the  matter  dlsctissed  In  your 
recent  letter. 

PubUe  education  Is  considered  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  to  be  basic  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  democracy.  It  must  have  sup- 
port at  aU  levels,  local,  state  and  national, 
ilgaln  let  me  say  that  we  appreciate  your 
concern  for  the  problems  caused  the  schools 
by  forced  deoegrefatlon  and  covet  your  sup- 
port on  bills  now  p»~n«g  i^  Congress  that 
will  provide  financial  aid  to  the  schools  of 
this  ootintry. 

Touia  Btneerely, 

OSCAI IC.  Zsamah. 

5uper<ntefulenf. 


Pncx  County  Board  or  Eodcation, 

Troy,  Ala.,  February  13, 1970. 
Congressman  William  L.  Dickinson, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Canjwn  House  Offlce  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dickinson  :  We  are  In- 
deed gratefiU  for  any  assistance  that  you 
might  be  able  to  give  us  In  trying  to  preserve 
pubUc  education  in  Pike  County.  You  may 
be  assured  of  our  fuU  cooperation  in  every 
respect  wherever  you  feel  that  there  Is  the 
slightest  possible  chance  of  any  help. 

The  situation  In  the  Pike  CJounty  School 
System  Is  about  a  55%  black  and  46%  white 
in  pupil  population.  The  heaviest  concen- 
tration of  black  studente  is  in  the  Brundidge 
schools.  We  have  the  HiUcrest  School,  grades 
1-12,  with  1100  ChUdren  and  the  Pike  County 
High  School,  grades  1-12.  with  about  800 
Children.  Both  schools  are  integrated  since 
we  have  a  few  white  children  attending  the 
HiUcrest  School,  formerly  black,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Negro  children  attend- 
ing the  former  white  Pike  County  School. 
The  proposed  plan  of  HEW  and  the  Justice 
Department  for  these  two  schools  Is  to  con- 
vert the  HiUcrest  School  Into  a  middle  school 
for  gr&des  6,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  and  to  maintain 
the  Pike  County  High  School  for  grades  1-4 
and  10-12.  This  is  a  middle  school  concept 
philosophy  of  which  we  are  not  structured 
in  this  system  because  we  are  on  the  8-3-3 
plan.  This  change  in  organizational  pattern 
of  the  Pike  County  School  System  Is  qtUte 
disruptive  and  will  certainly  affect  the  ac- 
creditation of  these  two  schools.  This  creates 
an  overcrowded  condition  in  the  Pike  County 
High  School  with  more  black  than  white 
ChUdren  and  lack  of  utilization  of  the  HiU- 
crest School  where  we  Just  spent  over  a  half 
milUon  dollars  of  the  Charles  Henderson 
Trust  Pimd  to  bring  this  school  up  to  the 
quaUty  of  aU  other  schools  In  the  county 
per  the  court  order  and  now  being  partiaUy 
closed.  White  parente  are  not  going  to  send 
their  chUdren  to  the  aU  back  HUlcreet 
School  and  neither  are  many  parenU  going 
to  tolerate  the  situation  at  Pike  County 
High  School  where  we  have  more  black  chU- 
dren than  white.  These  white  chUdren  are 
already  registering  for  the  new  private  school 
which  is  being  established  in  Pike  County. 
Enrollment  figures  for  HiUcrest  and  Pike 
County  High,  as  projected  by  HEW,  are  as 
f oUows : 

HiUcrest:  6-0,  242  white,  387  Negro. 

Pike  County:  1-6, 218  white,  429  Negro. 

Pike  Covmty :  10-12. 240  white,  206  Negro. 

In  the  Goshen  area  the  Federal  Coiirt 
closed  grades  6-12  at  the  Stringer  School 
where  we  now  are  operating  a  l-fl  grade 
structure.  The  court  also  closed  the  Ansley 
High  School  In  the  Shellhorn  community 
grades  9-12.  The  children  from  Stringer, 
grades  7-12,  and  Ansley,  grades  9-12,  are 
now  In  the  Ooshen  School  which  has  al- 
ready created  an  overcrowded  condition. 
The  suggested  plan  by  HEW  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  Is  to  completely  close  the 
Stringer  School  and  the  Ansley  High  School 
sending  the  Stringer  children  to  the  Goshen 
School  and  the  Ansley  children  to  the  SheU- 
hom  School.  I  know  of  no  way  that  we 
cotUd  bouse  these  children  In  the  Goshen 
school  much  less  retain  our  accredlUtion 
and  provide  the  kind  of  educational  pro- 
gram we  have  had  at  Goshen. 

The  Shellhorn  situation  where  we  have 
grades  1-9  when  the  Ansley  School  Is  closed 
will  represent  a  two  to  one  ratio  of  black 
children  over  white.  Thla  simply  means  that 
the  Shellhorn  School  which  was  Integrated 
having  about  40%  black  children  in  the 
formerly  all  white  Shellhorn  School  during 
this  school  year  will  now  certainly  become 
a  complete  black  school.  The  enrollment 
figures  for  this  area  as  projected  by  HSW 
are  as  f oUows : 

Goeben:  1-12. 398  ■abltt,  261  Negro. 
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SheUborn:  1-9. 02  white.  100  Negro. 

Through  a  zoning  procedure  In  the  Sprlng- 
hlll  Community  where  we  have  an  inte- 
grated white  school  with  approximately  30% 
Negro  In  grades  1-9.  as  a  result  of  this  son- 
Ing  we  will  have  about  three  to  one  black 
children  In  the  SprlnghlU  School.  It  wlU  cer- 
tainly result  In  the  SprlnghlU  School  now 
becoming  an  all  black  school  with  the  white 
children  from  Sprlnghlll  and  SheUhom  at- 
tending the  private  school. 

In  the  Banks  Community,  where  the  court 
closed  grades  7-9  at  the  Bethel  School  send- 
ing these  children  to  the  Banks  Junior  High 
School  where  we  have  grades  1-9  giving  us  a 
ratio  of  about  30%  will  completely  wreck  a 
model  school  program  which  has  received 
nation-wide  attention.  We  will  have  more 
black  children  In  the  Banks  Junior  High 
School  than  white  which  is  already  resulting 
in  those  in  the  Joele  area  registering  In  the 
private  school  at  Louisville  with  the  balance 
of  the  white  children  In  the  Banks  School 
registering  In  the  private  school  being  estab- 
lished In  Troy.  Enrollment  figures  for  Banks 
and  SprlnghlU  Communities  as  projected  by 
HKW  are  as  follows: 

Sprlnghlll:  1-9.  120  white.  89  Negro. 

Banks:   1-9.  249  white.  213  Negro. 

Neither  the  white  or  black  parente  desire 
this  kind  of  situation  for  their  children, 
"nkoee  parents  who  cannot  financially  afford 
to  send  their  child  to  a  private  school  will 
•Imply  keep  them  at  home.  We  know  this  to 
be  a  fact  because  In  some  of  our  grades  where 
we  already  have  more  black  children  than 
white  children  In  a  predomlnantely  white 
school,  parents  thus  affected  have  not  sent 
their  children  to  school  during  this  entire 
school  year.  Pike  County  could  very  well  be- 
come an  all  black  public  school  system. 

Pike  County  lost  nine  teacher  unite  In 
1967-68  and  four  In  1968-69  because  of  de- 
cline In  enrollment  and  average  dally  attend- 
ance. A  greater  loss  will  certainly  occur  In 
1970-71  because  of  children  enrolling  In  pri- 
vate schools.  Also,  children  of  both  races  are 
becoming  drop  out  problems. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  In  any 
manner  that  we  might  be  of  help  to  you  on 
the  national  level.  Thank  you  again  for  yotir 
letter  and  your  personal  desire  to  help  the 
Pike  County  Schools. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hakolo  R.  Collins. 

Cmvsa  OvsB  Schools  Bbooicxs  National — 
MoviNo  into  Nobth 

Look  almost  anywhere  In  the  VS.  today 
and  you  find  conflict  mounting  over  schools. 
No  longer  Is  racial  mi»ing  a  psx>blem  only 
for  the  South. 

A  crisis  In  education  Is  spreading  across 
the  nation. 

Schools  in  the  North — as  well  as  in  the 
South — are  coming  under  sharp  attack  In 
the  growing  battle  over  racial  segregation. 

Adding  to  the  crlsU:  In  dty  after  city, 
public  schools  themselves  are  in  turmoil, 
racked  by  racial  oonfllcte  and  violence. 

A  single  week  of  Pebruary  brought  such 
eruptions  as  these:  Battles  between  black 
and  white  students  forced  the  closing  of  high 
schools  In  Panama  City.  Pla..  and  Lima.  Ohio. 
Outbreaks  of  violence  Involving  Negro  stu- 
dante  closed  high  schools  in  Washington. 
D.C,  and  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  Md. 

On  Pebruary  10.  Senator  Abraham  A.  Rlbl- 
ooff  (Dem.),  of  Connecticut,  said: 

"I  am  convinced  our  schools  are  falling 
•part— and  it  U  Just  as  bad  in  the  North 
MltUln  the  South." 

"The  New  York  Tlmea,"  after  a  wide  survey, 
raportad  on  Pebruary  9 : 

"Racial  polarlxaU<nx.  disruption  and  grow- 
ing racial  tensions  that  sometimes  explode 
into  violence  are  plaguing  school  admlnls- 
traton  In  virtually  every  pert  of  the  country 
wliere  schools  have  substantial  Negro  en- 
roUmeat." 


Senator  Allen  J  EUender  (Dem.) .  of  Louisi- 
ana, charged  that  "forced  Integration"  is 
causing  a  breakdown  In  the  nation's  educa- 
tional system. 

It  Is  new  and  powerful  pressure  that  Is  be- 
ing brought  against  Northern  cities  to  compel 
more  mixing  of  the  races  In  their  schools. 

OBMANDS     rOK    LXCISLATION 

The  U.S.  Senate,  in  early  Pebruary,  was. 
asked  to  require  that  all-black  schools  be 
broken  up  as  vigorously  In  the  North  as  they 
are  In  the  South. 

That  demand  came  from  Southern  Sena- 
tors, led  by  Senator  John  Stennls  (Dem.). 
of  Mississippi.  But  the  Idea  drew  support 
from  some  Northern  lawmakers — and  even 
from  the  White  House. 

President  Nixon,  through  his  press  secre- 
tary, went  on  record  February  12  as  favoring 
the  broad  concept  of  uniform  integration 
standards. 

"It  Is  the  view  of  this  Administration  that 
every  law  of  the  United  States  should  apply 
equally  In  all  parts  of  the  country,"  said  a 
White  House  memorandum  sent  to  selected 
Senators. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  uniform-applica- 
tion amendment  offered  by  Senator  Stennls 
would  advance  equal  application  of  law,  It 
has  the  full  support  of  this  Administration." 

The  President,  according  to  his  press  sec- 
retary, also  opposes  compulsory  busing  of 
pupils  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  school  en- 
rollments, and  favors  the  preservation  of 
neighborhood  schools  "to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible." 

However,  the  press  secretary  declined  to  say 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  endorsed  the  specific 
amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Stennls  on 
these  subjects. 

Strongest  Northern  support  for  the  Stennls 
Ideas  came  from  Senator  Rlblcoff,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
He  told  the  Senate : 

"The  North  Is  guilty  of  monumental  hy- 
pocrisy in  Ite  treatment  of  the  black  man  . . . 
If  Senator  John  Stennls  of  Mlssliwlppl  wants 
to  make  honest  men  of  the  Northern  lib- 
erals. I  think  we  should  help  him." 

The  Senate  put  off  Ite  vote  on  the  Southern 
proposals  until  after  the  Lincoln's  Birthday 
recess.  But  out  of  the  debate  this  much 
became  clear:  However  the  Senate  votes, 
the  North  no  longer  can  count  Iteelf  safe 
from  the  growing  pressure  to  eliminate  racial 
separation  in  schools. 

RACIAL- MIXINO    OaOSBS 

Already,  scores  of  non-Southern  school  dls- 
trlcte  have  been  compelled  to  act. 

Los  Angeles,  on  Pebruary  11,  was  ordered 
by  a  Stete  superior  court  to  Integrate  Ito  622 
schools  and  674,000  studente,  starting  next 
September. 

This  was  the  most  sweeping  Integration 
order  ever  Issued  against  a  big  school  sys- 
tem outelde  the  South.  The  court  said  no 
school  In  the  dty  could  have  leas  than  10 
pier  cent  or  more  than  50  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents from  minority  groups — Negroes  and 
those  of  Latin  and  Mexican  descent 

School  officials  protested  that  this  "would 
mean  the  virtual  desrtructloo"  of  the  Loa 
Angeles  school  system.  They  predicted  that  It 
would  require  the  busing  of  more  than  240.- 
000  youngsters — many  of  them  for  long  dis- 
tances. Cost  of  the  busing  was  estimated  at 
40  million  dollars  the  first  year  and  20  mil- 
lion each  year  thereafter. 

Los  Angeles  officials  had  argued  that  the 
racial  segregation  in  their  schools  was  de 
ftcto — the  result  of  neighborhood  housing 
patterns — rather  than  de  fure — the  result  of 
discrimination.  This  la  a  claim  made  by 
most  Northern  cities,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  never  yet  ruled  that  de  facto  seg- 
regation Is  unconstitutional. 

Judge  Alfred  Qltelson.  however,  dlsmlaaed 
the  difference  between  d«  iw»  and  de  facto 
segregation  as  unimportant  In  the  Loa  An- 


geles case.  He  held  It  was  the  duty  of  school 
officials  to  teke  affirmative  steps  to  relieve 
racial  Imbalance  In  schools. 

If  the  principle  of  the  Los  Angeles  deci- 
sion Is  applied  widely,  many  Northern  cities 
are  going  to  be  compelled  to  break  up  their 
neighborhood  schools  to  Increase  racial  mix- 
ing. 

If  this  happens,  prospecte  are  that  it  will 
be  done  by  Stele — not  federal — courts. 

The  Pederal  Government  has  not  yet 
started  to  move  against  de  facto  segregation. 
It  acu  only  when  It  finds  evidence  of  actual 
discrimination. 

But  the  federal  search  for  discrimination 
In  the  North  has  been  stepped  up  rapidly  In 
the  last  two  years — and  Indications  are 
strong  that  It  will  escalate  even  more  In 
years  Just  ahead. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Intends  to 
bring  legal  pressures  anywhere  that  "racially 
Identifiable"  schools  exist,  according  to  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Jerrls  Leonard. 

So  far.  the  Department  has  filed  or  Joined 
legal  actions  against  eight  school  districts 
outelde  the  South.  Court  orders  for  desegre- 
gation have  been  won  against  these  six: 

Pasadena.  Calif.;  South  Holland.  East  St. 
Louis  and  Madison  County,  111.:  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  and  Oklahoma  City. 

Still  pending  are  suite  against  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  and  Tulsa,  Okla.  Chicago  has  been 
warned  of  possible  action. 

Some  of  these  suite  Involve  student  segre- 
gation, others  Involve  segregation  In  the 
faculty. 

HEW  has  been  active  In  far  more  places 
than  the  Justice  Department.  It  has  obtained 
the  adoption  of  integration  plans  by  three 
Northern  dlstrlcte.  under  the  threat  of  with- 
holding federal  school  aid.  Those  dlstrlcte 
are  In  Union  Township,  N.J.,  Penn  Hills,  Pa., 
and  Mlddletown.  Ohio. 

About  40  dlstrlcte  are  currently  under  HEW 
Investigation  or  negotiating  on  Integration 
demands. 

HEW  now  has  more  Investigators  at  work 
In  the  North  than  In  the  South. 

The  problem  that  the  Pederal  Government 
faces  In  trying  to  break  up  the  all-black 
schools  In  the  North  was  described  this  way 
by  an  HEW  official : 

"Under  the  present  law,  we  can't  do  any- 
thing about  de  facto  segregation — where 
schools  are  black  only  because  neighbor- 
hoods are  black. 

"The  key  word  In  the  Civil  Rlghte  Act  ia 
not  'segregation.'  The  key  word  Is  'discrimi- 
nation.' 

"What  Is  needed  for  all-out  Integration  of 
the  North  Is  a  new  legislative  tool — a  law 
that  defines  racial  Isolation  as  discrimina- 
tion, thus  making  de  facto  segregation  Il- 
legal." 

Congress,  from  Ite  record.  Is  not  likely  to 
pass  such  a  law.  The  Civil  Rlghte  Act  voted 
by  Congress  In  1964  carefully  exempted  de 
facto  segregation  by  saying  that  "deaegra- 
tlon  shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dente to  public  schools  m  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance."  Time  after  time.  Congress 
has  voted  to  bar  the  use  of  the  Civil  RlghU 
Act  or  HEW  funds  to  compel  busing  for 
racial  balance. 

NATIONAL   BTJBINO  LAW 

Southemera  want  a  similar  prohibition 
against  busing  to  Integrate  their  schools. 
One  proposal  by  Senator  Stennls  would 
enact  a  national  version  of  a  "free  choice," 
antlbuslng  law  passed  last  year  by  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  Stennls  proposal  would  prohibit  any 
student  from  belnjg  compelled  to  attend  a 
certain  school  for  the  purpose  of  Improving 
racial  balance  without  the  consent  of  his 
parente. 

If  such  •  law  la  legal  for  New  York,  Stennls 
backers  argue.  It  should  also  be  legal  for 
the  rest  of  the  country — Including  the 
South.  Several  Southern  Stetea  have  moved 
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to  pass  similar  measures.  But  prospecte  for 
Senate  passage  of  the  Stennls  proposal  were 
conceded — even  by  Southerners — to  be  dim. 

It  vras  a  second  Stennls  proposal  that  drew 
the  widest  support — and  President  Nixon's 
approval  In  principle.  It  would  require  that 
desegregation  standards  "shall  be  applied 
uniformly  In  all  regions  of  the  U.S.,  without 
regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation." 

Said  Senator  Stennls:  "That  takes  de  Jure, 
so  called,  and  de  facto,  so  called,  and  treate 
them  all  alike." 

The  proposal  also  would  raise  for  the 
North  the  threat  of  busing  to  break  up  de 
facto  segregated  schools. 

The  Southern  strategy  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Edward  Ourney  (Rep.), 
of  Florida.  Forced  busing,  be  said,  "would 
go  out  like  greased  lightning  If  It  were  ex- 
tended to  the  North." 

In  support  of  his  proposal,  Senator  Stennls 
dted  official  HEW  figures  on  the  extent  of 
radal  isolation  In  Northern  schools.  The 
■tetlstlcs  show,  for  example: 

In  New  York  City,  43.9  per  cent  of  all 
Negro  pupils  attend  schools  that  are  96  to 
100  per  cent  black. 

In  Washington.  D.C.  the  comparable  fig- 
ure Is  89.2  per  cent,  In  Baltimore  75.8  per 
cent.  In  Chicago  85.4  per  cent. 

The  truth  Is,  the  Mississippi  Senator 
maintained,  that  many  Northern  schools  are 
more  segregated  than  thoea  luider  federal 
pressure  in  the  South. 

"A   GOOD  THXNO" 

Several  Northern  Senators  agreed.  And  a 
few  praised  .Senator  Rlblcoff  for  his  speech 
charging  Northern  hypocrisy. 

"I  think  It's  a  good  thing  he  lanced  this 
boll  and  brought  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
country,"  said  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield    (Dem.),  of  Montana. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Soott  (Rep.), 
of  Pennsylvania,  agreed  that  wherever  seg- 
regation occurs  It  Is  undesirable  and  should 
be  fought.  He  called  It  "something  of  a  wa- 
tershed to  have  a  Northern  Uberal  siding 
with  Southern  Democrate." 

Notebly  missing,  however,  was  any  com- 
mitment by  Senate  leaders  to  vote  for  the 
Stennls  proposals. 

While  the  argument  raged  In  the  Senate, 
desegregation  continued  In  schools  of  the 
South.  In  many  communities,  the  midterm 
shift  of  children  went  smoothly.  In  some 
places,  there  was  trouble. 

Bradenton,  Pla.,  had  three  days  of  racial 
flare-ups  In  a  high  school. 

Both  black  and  white  parente  protested  a 
busing  plan  at  Lamar,  S.C. 

Anger  rose  In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  against  a 
court  order  that  will  require  busing  of  about 
10,000  studente  next  spring. 

White  attendance  dropped  sharply  at  many 
newly  mixed  schools. 

No  longer,  however,  did  the  South  feel  en- 
tirely alone  In  Ite  agony  over  schools.  The 
educational  crisis  now  has  spread  to  many 
parte  of  the  nation. 

"Thx  Nokth  Is  QtriLTT  or  Monitmxntal 
Htpocbist" 
(Excerpte  from  a  speech  by  Senator  Abraham 
A.  Rlblcoff   (Dem.),  of  Connecticut,  In  a 
Senate  debate  over  amendmente  to  an  ald- 
to-educatlon  bill  on  Feb.  9.  1970) 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [John  Sten- 
nls, Democrat]  has  argued  that  If  segrega- 
tion Is  wrong  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
South,  It  Is  wrong  In  the  public  schools  of  all 
other  Stetes. 

On  this  stetement  the  Senator  from 
Mlaslaslm>l  Is  correct.  Therefore,  I  will  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Bflsslsalppl  In  his  .  .  . 
amendment  designed  to  apply  the  guldellnea 
for  daaagrega,tlon  uniformly  aoraaa  the  whole 
nation. 
Tha  North  la  guilty  at  monimiental  hypoc- 


risy In  Ite  treatment  of  the  black  man.  With- 
out question.  Northern  communities  have 
been  as  systematic  and  as  consistent  as 
Southern  communities  In  denying  the  black 
man  and  his  children  the  opportunities  that 
exist  for  white  people. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  racism  Is  rampant 
throughout  the  country.  It  knows  no  geo- 
graphical boundary  and  has  known  none 
since  the  great  migration  of  rural  blacks 
after  World  War  n. . . . 

Perhaps  we  In  the  North  needed  the  mirror 
held  up  to  us  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi In  order  to  see  the  truth.  If  Senator 
John  Stennls  of  Mississippi  wante  to  make 
honest  men  of  the  Northern  "liberals,"  I 
think  we  should  help  him.  But  first  we  must 
be  honest  with  ourselves. 

Our  problem  Is  not  only  the  dual  systems 
of  educa/tlon  which  exist  16  years  after  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  them  down  In  1954. 
The  more  fundamentel  problem  Is  the  dual 
society  that  exlste  In  every  metropolitan 
area — the  black  society  of  the  central  city 
and  the  white  society  of  the  suburb. 

Massive  school  segregation  does  not  exist 
because  we  have  segregated  our  schools  but 
because  we  have  segregated  our  society  and 
our  neighborhoods.  That  Is  the  source  of 
the  Inequality,  the  tension  and  the  hatred 
that  disfigure  our  nation. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  cannot  separate  what 
has  happened  In  the  central  cities  from  what 
has  happened  In  the  suburbs.  Black  ml- 
grante  to  the  cities  were  trapi>ed  In  poverty 
because  the  whites  who  fled  to  the  suburbs 
took  the  Jobs  with  them  and  then  closed  the 
door  on  the  black  man.  The  Implications 
of  this  are  obvious. 

We  cannot  solve  our  urban  crisis  unless 
we  include  the  suburbs  In  the  solution.  We 
can  talk  all  we  want  about  rebuilding  the 
"ghetto,"  better  housing,  tax  Incentives  for 
Job  development  and  massive  funds  for  edu- 
cation. Hopefully,  we  may  even  do  this.  But 
Improving  the  "ghetto"  Is  not  enough. 

One  reason  Is  that  It  falls  to  offer  to  the 
black  man  something  we  have  heard  much 
about  In  this  chamber  recently:  freedom 
of  choice.  The  black  man  must  have  the 
freedom  to  choose  where  he  wante  to  live, 
where  he  wante  to  work  and  where  he  wante 
to  send  Ms  child  to  school. 

If  he  wante  to  remain  In  a  central  dty,  he 
should  be  helped.  But  a  man  should  not  be 
condemned  to  a  "ghetto"  when  opportunity 
exlste  elsewhere. 

The  second  reason  why  Improving  the 
"ghetto"  Is  not  enough  Is  because  the  op- 
portunity— the  Jobs  and  the  housing — are 
In  the  suburbs. 

According  to  the  Suburban  Action  Insti- 
tute, a  nonprofit  agency  located  In  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  80  per  cent  of  the  new  Jobs 
created  In  large  metropolitan  areas  during 
the  past  two  decades  are  located  in  the  sub- 
urbs. Yet  the  black  and  the  poor  remain  In 
the  central  dty,  either  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  or  able  to  take  advantage 
of  them  only  at  great  personal  Inconven- 
ience. .  .  . 

How  much  more  aenalble,  botb  In  terms  of 
economic  growth  and  almpie  htmianlty.  It 
would  be  to  open  up  our  suburbs  to  the  black 
and  the  poor  ao  th&t  they  live  near  their 
places  of  employment. 

Many  will  argue  that  the  blacks  no  longer 
want  integration — and  whenever  a  black  man 
aaya  this,  you  can  almost  hear  the  ftlgh  of 
relief  in  the  auburba.  Many  Negroes  may  not 
want  integration — tyut  many  wUl— and  our 
reaponslhUlty  la  to  provide  aooees  to  tbat 
opportunity. 

Ttie  auburba  are  the  new  America.  That  Is 
where  the  prlrate  economy  is  moving.  That 
la  wtiere  our  grovrlng  population  will  be 
houaad.  Wa  cannot  exclude  mUllans  of  Amer- 
icana from  tbat  growtli  becauae  of  the  ool<a' 
of  tbelr  akin  or  tba  slaa  of  their  Income. 
Bam  ahAU  wa  prooaad?  m  tb»  lint  irtaoa. 


we  should  encourage  private  Indtistry  to  take 
a  major  leadership  role.  They  have  as  much 
at  stake  as  anyone. 

Suburban  Action  Institute  estimated  that 
a  year  ago  the  unfilled  suburban  Jobs  acroaa 
the  country  totaled  250,000.  These  oould  have 
provided  work  for  many  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed central-dty  residente.  But  where 
were  they  to  live? 

American  Industry  could  make  an  enor- 
mous contribution.  First,  it  oould  hire  men 
and  women  from  the  central  city  to  work  in 
ite  new  suburban  plante.  Second,  it  could 
use  ite  taxpaylng  potential  to  obtain  from 
the  suburbs  low-Income  housing  for  thoae 
central-dty  workers  it  is  hiring.  .  .  . 

There  is  also  a  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  can  develop  a  more  useful  concept 
of  "impacted"  aid  to  schools.  We  can  provide 
special  funds  for  those  suburbs,  towns  and 
school  dlstrlcte  that  provide  housing  and 
employment  for  blacks  from  the  central 
city.  .  .  . 

The  Federal  Government  should  also  re- 
view ite  urban  policy  and  all  Ite  urban  pro- 
grams to  learn  whether  they  are  aU  aimed 
at  rebuilding  the  "ghetto"  or  whether  they 
contain  any  incentives  to  Include  the  sub- 
urbs in  the  solution  of  our  urban  problems. 
If  not,  we  should  devise  new  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  also  should  re- 
fuse to  locate  federal  facilities  in  suburban 
communities  imtll  guarantees  are  received 
that  housing  will  be  provided  for  low-income 
people  who  work  for  that  Government 
agency.  .  .  . 

We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  education  Is  to  help  the  child. 
Let  us  start  telklng  about  education  that 
way  and  concentrate  on  building  the  system 
around  the  needs  of  children — not  forcing 
children  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  system. 

{From  the    Montgomery    (Ala.)    Advertiser, 

Feb.  2,  1970] 

Senator  Stennis'  Challengk 

John  Stennls  of  Mississippi  is  one  of  the 

most  respected  and  knowledgeable  men  in 

the  United  States  Senate.  This  accolade  comes 

from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Senator  Stennls  has  not  demagogued  the 
race  issue,  although  since  last  November  he 
has  been  inserting  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  HEW  figures  on  school  segregation  In 
the  East,  North  and  West,  Indudlng  elaborate 
date  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Washington,  D.C, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  New  York 
and  California. 

Tuesday,  Stennis  rose  In  the  Senate  to 
offer  two  amendmente  to  the  Elementary  & 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  and  the 
Civil  Rlghte  Act  of  1964.  In  brief,  these  pre- 
vent compulsory  Integration  or  compulsory 
segregation,  forbid  zoning  or  transfers  lor 
either  purpose,  unless  requested  by  parent  or 
guardian,  and  require  that  federal  desegra- 
tlon  guidelines  be  applied  "uniformly  to  all 
regions  of  the  United  Stetes." 

Stennls  suggested  that  New  York  State's 
freedom  of  choice  plan  be  adopted  nation- 
wide. 

The  amendmente  would  prevent  racial  dis- 
crimination against  both  whites  and  Negroes, 
and  would  outlaw  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin  as  a  valid  consideration  in  either 
direction.  The  amendmente  would  also  re- 
Instete  school  boards  to  some  of  their  former 
authority,  but  not  allow  them  to  practice 
direct  or  reverse  discrimination  against  either 
race. 

"No  person  shall  be  refused  admistion  into 
or  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  In  any 
stete  on  account  of  race,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tional origin,"  stuns  up  the  amendmente. 

In  introducing  the  amendmente.  Senator 
Stennls  delivered  a  speech  which  Is  remark- 
able for  ite  clarity  and  unanswerable  logic,  as 
well  as  for  ite  purity  from  any  demagogic 
blather.  Most  of  it  follows.  The  rest,  with 
texte  of  the  amendmente  and  exhlblta,  may 
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b0  found  in  the  Congressional   Record  for 

Jan.  37. 

Mr  Stetrni*.  Mr.  PrMldent.  I  aubmlt  two 
amendments  to  th«  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

My  present  IntenUon  Is  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  propose  first  the  amendment  that 
would  apply  nationwide  the  New  York  Iree- 
dom  of  choice  plan  for  public  school  studenU 
that  la  now  the  law  In  that  state. 

Also,  at  the  approprUte  time,  I  plan  to  pro- 
pose the  amendment  that  would  esUbllsh 
and  make  clear  that  It  Is  the  national  poUcy 
to  have  unUorm  enforcement  of  desegrega- 
tion of  schools  In  all  regions  of  the  United 

States. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  my  primary 
purpose  Is  to  preserve  the  neighborhood 
school  and,  so  far  as  possible,  re«:ue  aU 
schools  in  every  secUon  of  the  naUon  from 
this  killing  squeeze  put  on  by  those  who 
haye  made  education  clearly  secondary  to 
Integration  in  the  public  schools. 

I  emphasize  also  that  this  U  not  an  at- 
tempt to  repeal  the  Civil  RlghU  Act.  It  U 
simply  a  good  faith  attempt  to  save  the 
schools  of  every  section  of  the  naUon,  In- 
cluding the  South  where  they  are  now  liter- 
ally being  emasculated  in  many  areas  as 
educauonal  centers  for  educaUng  the  chil- 
dren. ^^  ^ 
I  wish  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
I  want  every  child,  and  I  have  always  wanted 
every  child,  to  have  every  opportunity  to 
obtain  adequate  schooling  aud  training 
under  Just  as  favorable  coudlUons  as  can  be 
had.  I  want  faculUes  and  others  who  are 
engaged  In  school  work  generally  to  have 
condiUons  as  favorable  and  as  encouraging 
as  possible. 

For  several  years,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  conducted  or  at- 
tempted to  ctmduct  a  campaign  to  bring 
about  a  totol  Integration  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  Soutft  Both  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  launched  a  crash 
program  to  Integrate  the  races  In  every 
school  In  the  South. 

This  drive  for  an  all-out  Integration  has 
been  so  Intense  and  so  demanding  that  the 
education  and  weUare  of  the  students  and 
teachers  have  actually  become  secondary. 
The  prime  objective  has  been  all-out  Inte- 
graUon. 

Thoae  who  are  directing  this  campaign 
have  either  failed  to  recognize,  or  have  delib- 
erately chceen  to  Ignore,  the  fact  that  this 
localized  effort  against  the  South  overlooks 
segregated  conditions  In  the  North  that  are 
as  pronounced,  and  In  some  Instamoes  even 
more  pronounced,  than  segregation  In  the 
South  which  Is  actually  the  sole  target  of 
this  massive  integration  program. 

The  record  Is  heavy  with  facts  collected 
and  verified  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  that  show  the  extent 
of  segregation  In  the  North. 

Last  ye*r,  I  placed  In  41ie  Record  detailed 
figures  showing  the  extent  of  segregation  in 
several  northern  and  western  states.  .  .  . 

These  figures  show,  for  Instance,  th»t  in 
Ohio  there  are  197  predocnlnanUy  Negro 
•cboots.  There  are  154  which  are  90  to  100 
per  cent  Negro  There  are  131  M  to  100  per 
cent  Negro,  and  106  of  them  are  98  to  100 
per  cent  Negro. 

In  IndlanapoUe,  the  ca{>ltal  of  Indiana, 
tbeve  are  1S,766  Negro  students  In  17  schooU 
tbat  are  from  99.3  to  100  per  cent  black.  In 
all  ttkHe  17  aobooU  ttaftre  are  only  87  stu- 
denU Hated  M  wbtt*. 

In  Pblladelpbl*.  the  largwt  ctty  In  Penn- 
sylvania, there  are  9  schools  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  7.306  that  u*  100  per  cent 
Metro. 

1*1 1««  In  PhllAdtf  pbl*  there  are  87  eehooU 
with  an  enTOllmcixt  of  68.403  that  are  90  to 
•9.9  per  cent  Negro. 

In  Los  Angelea.  tlMre  u*  46  ■otioole  with 
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a  total  enrollment  of  66.877  that  are  99  to 
90.9  percent  minority  segregated. 

These  are  but  some  examples.  The  fact* 
show  that  In  many  sections  of  the  North. 
In  large  and  small  school  districts,  segrega- 
tion Is  as  extensive,  and  in  some  cases,  more 
so,  th*n  In  the  South.  Segregated  conditions 
are  much  worse  In  the  North  than  In  the 
South  now  after  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  been  implemented  and  put  Into  effect 
In  the  South. 

The  policy  of  singling  out  the  South  for 
enforcement  ot  the  1954  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision prohibiting  discrimination  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  on  account  of  race  Is  based  upon 
the  Idea  that  enforcement  should  be  di- 
rected against  areas  of  the  nation  that  once 
had  state  or  local  laws  that  required  or  al- 
lowed segregated  schools. 

This  U  known  as  de  Jure  segregation.  Seg- 
regation In  public  schools  that  has  arisen 
out  of  a  fact,  or  a  combination  of  facts,  not 
required  or  permitted  by  law  Is  classed  as 
de  facto  segregation. 

By  establishment  of  this  policy— that  Is, 
a  differentiation  between  de  Jure  and  de  facto 
segregation— federal  ofllclals  have  sought  to 
excuse  their  Inaction  against  segregation  In 
the  North  while  pursuing  an  Intense  program 
to  achieve  total  and  Immediate  Integration  In 
the  South. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  policy  Is  to  say 
that  segregation  In  the  South  Is  wrong  but 
segregation  In  the  North  ts  not  wrong. 

This  procedure,  this  approach.  Is  merely  a 
policy.  It  Is  not  supported  by  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  19ft4  nor  by  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. 

However,  even  under  this  policy  the  sUtes 
of  the  South  shotild  be  considered  on  the 
same  footing  and  treated  the  same  as  New 
York  for  the  reason  that  as  late  as  1938  New 
York  law  provided  for  sepwate  schooU  for 
Negroes. 

The  New  York  sUtute.  laws  of  1910.  chap- 
ter 140.  article  XXXVl,  section  931,  reads  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  921  Provision  for  separate  schools. — 
The  Trustees  of  any  union  school  district, 
or  of  any  school  district  organised  under  ft 
special  act,  may,  when  the  Inhabitants  of  any 
district  shall  so  determine,  by  resolution,  at 
imy  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose,  establish  separate 
schools  for  the  Instruction  of  colored  chil- 
dren residents  therein,  and  such  school  shall 
be  supported  In  the  same  manner  and  re- 
ceive the  same  care,  and  be  furnished  with 
the  same  facilities  for  Instruction,  as  the 
white  schools  therein." 

As  I  read  this  law  It  clearly  provides  for  a 
dual  school  system.  It  U  the  separate  but 
equal  doctrine  .  .  .  Said  section  continued 
to  be  the  law  In  that  State  unUl  It  was  re- 
pealed m  1938. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  schools 
of  New  York  should  be  treated  the  same  as 
the  schools  of  other  states  where  de  Jure  seg- 
regation existed,  the  New  York  Legislature 
last  year  passed  and  Gk>vemor  Rockefeller 
signed  a  state  law  which  precludes  the  appli- 
cation of  the  clvU  rtghU  law  and  other  de- 
segregation measures  In  that  state  as  now 
being  applied  In  states  ot  the  South. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  more  than  3 
to  1  In  the  new  State  General  Assembly,  the 
New  York  LeglsUture  prohibited  the  buslnc 
of  students  and  also  gave  to  the  public  school 
student's  parent  or  guardian  the  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  the  pubUo  school  a  child  shall 
attend. 

The  Inequity  thus  created  Is  unacceptable 
under  the  principles  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. While  public  school  students  In  the 
South  are  now  forced  to  ride  a  school  bus 
many  tens  of  miles,  and  In  some  oases  for 
tkouia  each  day.  against  their  will,  and  the 
wUl  ol  their  parents,  to  attend  a  school  across 
tlM  county  from  thalr  homes,  ttie  Ststo  of 
New  York  has  by  law  provldsd  tbsre  wlU  be 
no  busing  of  students  and  there  wUl  be  free- 


dom  of   choice   to   attend    a   neighborhood 
school. 

If  freedom  of  choice  Is  wrong,  the  State  of 
New  York  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
freedom  of  choice  as  an  official  policy.  If 
freedom  of  choice  Is  right  as  official  policy 
In  New  York,  all  other  states  should  have 
the  same  right  to  freedom  of  choice. 

If  public  school  students  In  New  York 
should  not  be  bused  to  overcome  the  veetiges 
of  a  dual  school  system,  the  public  school 
sttidents  of  the  South  should  not  be  bused 
for  that  purpose  either. 

If  the  studenU  of  the  South  should  be 
bused  for  that  purpose,  then  the  students 
of  New  York  should  also  be  bused. 

For  a  picture  of  the  extent  of  segregation 
in  the  pubUc  schools  of  New  York  SUte,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  summary  of  HEW  statistics  for  the  school 
year  ending  June  1968  .  .  . 

A  sense  of  falmetis  should  give  wide  sup- 
port to  the  proposition  that  every  state  be 
treated  alike. 

I  challenge  those  who  advocate  this  dual 
standard  and  duplications  policy  to  put  this 
matter  In  national  issue  by  adopting  as  part 
of  their  platform  in  the  next  election  the 
proposition  that  all  states.  Including  their 
own,  should  be  Ueated  as  the  South  U  now 
being  treated. 

I  predict  that  any  candidate  or  political 
party  who  does  so  will  be  defeated  over- 
whelmingly. 

I  further  predict  that  not  one  party,  nor 
one  candidate,  will  make  such  a  proposal  as 
part  of  the  platform  on  which  they  seek 
election,  because  every  knowledgeable  person 
In  public  office  knows  full  well  that  defeat 
would  be  certain. 

If  this  drastic  policy  Is  not  to  be  pressed 
with  equal  diligence  In  all  sections  of  the 
nation,  fairness  then  dictates  that  the  pres- 
sure be  eased  In  these  sections  where  It 
is  being  unwisely  and  unjustly  applied  be- 
fore the  public  schocds  are  destroyed  and 
there  ts  no  chance  for  any  student — black 
or  white — to  obtain  a  decent  education. 

I  consider  no  matter  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  likely  to  come  before  the  Senate, 
more  Important  or  more  serious  than  that 
of  preeervlng  public  school  education  and 
the  concept  of  the  neighborhood  school,  and 
I  will  pursue  this  matter  as  vigorously  and 
effectively  as  I  can. 


&Taatins  Skxms  To  Have  Coixssoms 

SQUntMINO 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
When  John  Stennls  embarked  three 
months  ago  upon  his  patient  efforts  for 
equal  treatment,  most  of  us  were  convinced 
the  senator's  effort  was  doomed  to  failure. 
This  Is  because  the  Mlsslsslpplan  was  seek- 
ing to  embarrass  his  colleagues,  and  you  can 
no  more  embarrass  a  senator  than  you  can 
embarrass  a  groundhog.  The  nature  of  the 
brute  does  not  permit  It. 

Nevertheless,  the  astonishing  possibility  Is 
beginning  to  develop  that  Stennls  may  yet 
cultivate  some  guilty  consciences  In  a  cham- 
ber where  guilty  consciences  are  as  rare  as 
short  speeches.  Last  week  he  won  over  Con- 
necticut's Abraham  Rlblcoff.  A  few  other 
liberals  are  getting  rubbery  in  the  knees. 
They  know  In  their  hearts  that  Stennls 
Is  right.  He  has  'em  squirming. 

The  senator's  innocent  object  Is  simply  to 
seek  eqxial  enforcement  of  desegregation 
laws.  Toward  this  end.  be  has  Introduoed 
two  Innocent  Uttle  amendmenU  to  the  pend- 
ing Klementary  and  Secondary  Kducation 
Act. 

The  first  of  these,  known  as  Amendment 
463,  would  maks  It  the  policy  of  the  United 
State*  that  desegregation  guidelines  Imposed 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Kducatlan  and 
Welfare  shall  be  appUed  uniformly  through- 
oat  ttia  ooontry.  whererar  ■sgregatert  schools 
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exist,  "without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause 
of  such  segregation." 

The  second,  known  as  Amendment  481.  Is 
adapted  directly  from  a  law  that  became  ef- 
fective In  New  York  last  September.  It  has 
two  sections.  The  first  says  that  no  child 
shall  be  refused  admission  to  any  public 
school  by  reason  of  his  race.  The  second 
section  states  the  converse  of  the  proposi- 
tion: It  says  that  no  child  may  be  compelled 
to  attend  any  school  by  reason  of  his  race 
or  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  bal- 
ance. 

These  are  not  what  you  would  call  com- 
plicated amendments.  It  Is  not  necessary  that 
one  be  a  civil  rights  lawyer  to  comprehend 
them.  It  Is  necessary  only  that  one  be  able 
to  read  the  English  language.  Yet  It  Is  as- 
tounding, all  the  same,  to  hear  so  many  sen- 
ators say  they  Just  do  not  understand  the 
Stennls  amendments,  what  they  would  do. 
These  puzzled  senators  would  like  to  lay  the 
Stennls  amendments  on  the  table  for  a  few 
days,  say  until  the  week  after  Christmas, 
pending  clarification. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  real  confusion.  Sten- 
nls observes  that  In  17  school  districts  of 
Florida,  now  under  court  control.  72  percent 
of  the  black  children  attend  schools  that 
are  virtually  all  black.  The  public  schools  of 
Florida  are  being  thrown  into  turmoil,  as 
pupils  and  teachers  are  shuffled  madly  In  an 
insane  effort  to  achieve  racial  balance,  no 
matter  what.  Well,  says  Stennls.  If  this  la 
good  for  Florida,  why  Isnt  It  good  for 
Illinois? 

The  response  from  Senator  Ralph  T.  Smith. 
R-ni.,  Is  ah,  hmm,  and  well,  he  surely  does 
oppose  busing,  and  ah,  but,  he  will  vote  "no" 
on  No.  463.  and  he  doesn't  yet  know  about 
No.  481.  The  response  from  Senator  Charles 
Percy.  R-m..  Is  ah,  hmm.  how's  that,  and  he 
Is  Just  not  clear  on  what  the  Stennls  amend- 
ments would  do,  and  ah.  hmm,  you  know.  It's 
I  not  as  simple  as  It  looks,  eh,  hoo,  golly  gee. 
T    and  let's  take  a  long  weekend. 

Indiana  parallels  Ullnols.  Ohio  has  dozens 
of  all-black  schools.  So  does  New  York.  Well, 
asks  Stennls.  what  will  you  do  about  It? 

He  gets  feeble  answers,  or  none  at  all.  Sen- 
ator Pastore  of  Rhode  Island  strode  Into  the 
chamber  the  other  day.  as  cocky  as  a  blue- 
Jay  pecking  at  a  hubcap,  and  made  the  mis- 
take of  tangling  with  Stennls.  In  five  minutes 
Stennls  plucked  him  naked.  He  reduced  Pas- 
tore  to  the  sputtering  proposition  that  blacks 
should  have  freedom  of  choice  but  whites 
should  not,  this  being  the  Rhode  Islander's 
curious  notion  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Nobody  will  even  debate  with  Stennls  now. 
They  run  off  to  the  gym  to  steam  In  their  own 
hypocrisy,  Stennls  is  letting  them  sweat;  and 
be  may  yet  reduce  a  few  of  his  brothers,  like 
Rlblcoff,  to  looking  at  their  flabby  con- 
science In  a  cold,  revealing  mirror. 

Elemkntakt  and  Seconoabt  Necbo  Stttdbnt 
Population  in  Ohio 

Mr.  Stknnis.  Mr  President,  I  have  a  con- 
cern which,  I  believe.  Is  shared  by  the  par- 
ents of  schoolchildren  throughout  the  entire 
Nation.  It  is  the  concern  for  the  continuation 
of  what  I  call  the  community  school  or 
neighborhood  school.  In  many  parts  of  my 
area  of  the  country  that  concept  of  public 
school  education  is  being  destroyed  through 
over-rapid  demands  for  total  integration  or 
total  mixing  of  the  students  as  between 
races,  somewhat  on  a  percentage  basis. 

I  believe  that  throughout  the  Nation  the 
same  law  applies  that  Is  now  being  applied 
in  our  part  of  the  country;  and  I  believe  if 
this  extreme  application  Is  applied  In  areas 
outside  the  South,  It  will  have  a  very  whole- 
some and  effective  response  from  the  parents. 

There  are  certain  amendments  In  the  ap- 
•  propriaUon  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  that  will 
come  before  this  body  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, and  perhaps  there  will  be  other 
amendments.  In  order  to  get  the  facts  be- 


fore Senators,  I  have  prepared  certain  fig- 
ures taken  from  official  records  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  reflect  the  conditions  that  exist  In  this 
country  outside  the  South.  These  figures  are 
authentic.  They  have  been  computerized  and 
In  an  open  hearing,  under  my  questioning, 
Mr.  Pinch  stated  that  as  far  as  he  knows  and 
believes  they  are  substantially  correct. 

I  have  figures  today  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  as  they  apply  to  this  subject.  I  shall 
have  other  figures  later. 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  10  States  outside  the 
Southern  and  border  States  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  have  over  90  percent  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  Negro  student  popu- 
lation. The  overall  total  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  Is  2.834,083  Negro  students. 
Ohio  has  a  Negro  student  population  of  287,- 
440,  but  as  the  total  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  population  of  Ohio,  according 
to  the  HEW's  1968-69  school  survey,  Is  2,400,- 
296,  the  Negro  student  population  amounts 
to  only  11.9  percent  of  the  total. 

The  white  student  population  In  Ohio 
Is  2,093,321.  or  87.5  percent  of  the  total.  The 
remaining  negligible  percentage  of  0.6  per- 
cent consists  of  American  Indians.  Orientals, 
and  Spanish-American  students,  so  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  Ohio  has  87.5  percent 
white  and  11.9  percent  black  students  In  Its 
bchools. 

Yet.  according  to  official  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  IBM  tabulations,  there 
are  18  school  districts  in  18  cities  In  Ohio 
which  have  one  or  more  schools  with  Negro 
student  enrollments  between  80  and  100  per- 
cent. To  be  more  exact,  there  are  197  such 
Negro  schools.  In  these  18  districts  with  an 
aggregate  enrollment  of  163,783,  which  is  66 
percent  of  the  total  Negro  student  enroll- 
ment— 252,641 — In  the  public  schools  of 
these  18  cities.  So,  although  the  total  Negro 
student  population  of  Ohio  Is  only  11.9  per- 
cent of  the  overall  student  population.  67 
percent  of  the  total  Negro  student  enroll- 
ment in  Ohio  schools  are  attending  schools 
that  are  80  to  100  percent  black.  This  per- 
centage would  be  much  higher  If  it  were 
possible  to  show  the  total  Negro  student  en- 
rollments In  all  schools  having  a  majority  of 
black  students,  that  Is.  where  Negroes  make 
up  more  than  60  percent  of  the  total  school 
enrollment,  but  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  IBM  data  available  does  not  include 
dtlee  or  school  districts  where  the  minority 
enrollment  Is  tmder  80  percent. 

Actually,  of  these  197  predominantly  Ne- 
gro schools,  there  are  154  which  are  90  to 
100  percent  Negro,  of  which  131  are  95  to 
100  percent  Negro,  with  106  of  them  being 
98  to  100  percent  Negro. 

The  records  show  65  of  the  105  schools 
which  are  98  to  100  percent  black  are  in 
Cleveland  alone. 

Whenever  the  record  reflects  a  high  per- 
centage of  Negro  student  segregation.  It  also 
reflects  a  high  percentage  of  white  student 
segregation  or  Isolation.  For  example,  the 
Cleveland  school  district  has  a  total  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  student  enrollment  of 
156,054  in  180  schools;  87,241,  or  55.9  percent 
of  these  students  are  Negroes;  66,324,  or  42 
percent,  are  white  students.  Of  the  87,^1 
black  students,  69,728,  or  80  percent,  are 
segregated  In  68  schools  which  are  95  to 
100  iMioent  black;  70,048,  or  86  percent  are 
segregated  in  "73  schools  00  to  100  percent 
black;  and  79,231,  or  89  percent,  are  segre- 
gated In  78  schools  80  to  100  percent  black. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  white  student 
side  of  the  picture.  Of  the  66,324  white  stu- 
dents, 12,870  are  In  35  schools  99  to  100  per- 
cent white;  24.176  are  In  schools  08  to  100 
percent  white;  40.776  are  In  59  schools  95  to 
100  percent  white;  and  49.491  are  In  70 
schools  90  to  100  percent  white.  In  all  of  these 
70  schools  which  were  90  to  100  percent  white, 
there  were  only  497  Negro  students,  or  about 
1  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  these 
schools. 

I   make   these   comparisons  without  liny 


reflection  on  the  students  of  any  group.  What 
I  am  concerned  about  is  the  extreme  applica- 
tion of  rules  that  tend  to  destroy  and  deny 
all  students  the  benefit  of  the  community 
school  and  applying  the  principle  only  in  one 
area  of  the  country  and  virtually  overlooking 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  computer  run  also  reflects  the  num- 
ber of  Negro  students  attending  majority 
white  schooU  and  the  number  of  white  stu- 
dents attending  majority  Negro  schools.  Of 
the  total  Negro  student  enrollment  In  Cleve- 
land of  87.241,  only  4,172,  or  5.1  percent, 
attended  majority  white  schools.  Of  the  66,324 
white  students  which  make  up  42.5  percent 
of  the  enrollment  In  the  Cleveland  schools, 
only  4,056,  or  6  percent,  went  to  predomi- 
nantly Negro  schools. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  the  15  long 
years  that  the  South  has  dragged  Its  feet. 
Those  same  15  years  have  been  running  here 
in  the  State  to  which  I  very  respectfully 
refer.  There  are  segregated  school  conditions 
In  areas  of  this  State,  as  I  have  said,  there 
are  the  official  figures.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  put  all  the  figures  in  the  Reoobo 
In  Just  a  few  minutes.  There  are  other  cities. 

Let  us  take  perhaps  a  more  typical  city  in 
Ohio,  such  as  Columbus.  In  Columbus  there 
are  168  schools  with  a  tocsl  enrollment  of 
110.699,  of  which  81.655.  or  73  8  percent,  are 
white  and  28,729,  or  26  percent  are  Negroes, 
leaving  a  minimal  percentage  of  ciher  mi- 
nority students.  Here  also  you  have  a  sharp 
polarization,  or  segregation,  of  the  races.  Of 
the  81,656  white  students,  45,752,  or  well  over 
50  percent,  are  in  74  schools  which  are  98 
to  100  percent  white.  There  are  only  137 
black  students  in  these  74  schools.  There  are 
5,034  white  and  137  black  students  In  nine 
schools  which  are  95  to  98  percent  white. 
There  are  5,229  white  and  413  black  students 
In  10  schools  that  are  90  to  95  percent  white. 
There  are  6.722  white  and  940  black  students 
In  nine  schools  that  are  85  to  90  percent 
white.  There  are  3,390  white  and  695  black 
students  In  five  schools  that  are  80  to  85  per- 
cent white,  and  11,369  white  and  5,951  black 
students  in  22  schools  that  are  from  51  to 
80  percent  white.  In  all,  8,263  black  stu- 
dents, or  nearly  28  percent  of  the  total  Negio 
student  enrollment,  attend  majority  white 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  only  4,159,  or  6 
percent  of  the  white  students,  attend  ma- 
jority black  schools,  and  of  the  20,466,  or  73 
percent  of  the  Negro  students  which  attend 
majority  Negro  schools,  16,341  are  In  schools 
that  are  80  to  100  percent  black;  11,684  are  In 
schools  that  are  90  to  100  percent  black; 
7.211  are  in  schools  that  are  95  to  100  per- 
cent black;  and  4,146  are  in  schools  that  are 
99  to  100  percent  black. 

Whether  you  take  Cleveland  and  Columbus 
or  Cincinnati.  Toledo,  Dayton,  Akron,  or  any 
number  of  other  cities  or  towns  in  Ohio 
where  there  are  substantial  concentrations 
of  Negro  students,  you  will  And  the  same 
pattern. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  am  not  talking 
against  Integration  or  to  the  discredit  of  any 
students,  colored  or  white,  I  am  talking  about 
the  fact  that,  as  I  understand  the  decision 
of  1954,  Negro  students  are  entitied,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  to  the  right  of  associa- 
tion with  those  of  the  white  race.  That  being 
true  then  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  denial  of 
that  right  In  this  area.  I  call  that  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  now  and  I  shall  do  so 
again  In  the  future. 

ScHooi.  SxaBSOATiDN  ht  the  State  or 

IlfDIAITA 

Mr.  SiXNNiB.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  here- 
tofore announced,  I  think  It  will  be  helpful. 
In  considering  possible  amendments  that  may 
come  up  in  connection  with  apppropriations 
bills,  particularly  the  HEW  appropriation  bill, 
to  have  the  facts  before  Senators  regarding 
the  school  integration  picture  not  just  In 
the  South  but  throughout  the  United  States 
as  weU. 
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In  keeping  with  my  pvirpose  to  bring  thea* 
fftcU  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  people  ol  the  Nation.  I  have  complle<l 
certain  data  taken  from  the  offlclal  records 
of  HEW  tUes.  Samples  of  these  records  have 
been  brought  to  the  special  attenUon  of  Mr. 
Finch  in  an  open  hearing  before  the  Appro- 
prlaUons  Committee,  and  he  agreed,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  questions,  that  they  were  cor- 
rect or  substanUaUy  correct  and  were  be- 
lieved by  him  to  be  substantially  correct. 
They  were  obtained  by  Uwful  means,  of 
course  through  regular  channels,  by  a  staff 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  from  the  flies  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare. 

Today  I  have  completed  and  assembled  the 
figures  that  reflect  the  picture  with  reference 
to  the  public  schools  In  the  State  of  Indiana. 
My  remarks  wUl  not  be  at  g^at  length,  but 
they  will  give  a  sununary  of  the  picture  In 
that  State  as  of  the  date  oC  these  figures. 

In  the  1968-69  school  y««r.  there  were  a 
total  of  1.081.214  elementary  and  secondary 
students  attending  public  schools  In  Indian*. 
Of  this  total.  88.8  percent,  or  961.182.  were 
white;  9.8  percent,  or  105.772.  were  Negroes. 
and  the  remaining  1.4  percent  was  made  up 
of  other  minority  groups  as  classified  by  the 
HXW  as  American  Indiana.  Oriental,  and 
Spanish-American  student*. 

However.  HEWs  computer  data  reflects  that 
there  are  10  cities  In  Indiana  which  have 
one  or  more  schools  where  Negro  students 
make  up  80  to  100  percent  of  the  total  school 
enrollment,  and  In  these  10  school  districts 
are  enrolled  87.9  percent  of  all  the  Negro 
students  In  Indiana — 92.953. 

There  are  57  schools  where  the  Negro  en- 
rollment exceed  80  percent  of  total  enroll- 
ment, and  of  these  57.  there  are  49  schools 
where  the  Negro  enrollment  U  90  percent  to 
100  percent  of  the  total  enrollment,  and  40 
schools  within  these  67  where  the  enroll- 
ment Is  99  and  100  percent  Negro. 

These  HEW  figures  are  very  significant  In 
the  Issue  of  segregation  and  Integration,  and 
help  show  there  U  a  totally  different  set  of 
rules  applied  In  school  districts  outside  the 
South  than  is  applied  m  school  districts  in 
the  South. 

Let  us  look  at  the  school  district  of  Indi- 
anapolis, the  capital  of  the  State.  The  total 
1968-69  public  school  enrollment  Is  reflected 
as  108.587  students  In  122  schools  In  this  flne 
dty;  72.010  or  66.3  percent,  are  white  stu- 
dents; 36.577,  or  33.7  percent,  are  Negro  stu- 
dents— In  other  words,  two-thirds  white  and 
one-third  Negro  studenu.  There  are  no  other 
minority  group  students  enrolled  In  these 
schools.  liCt  us  now  look  at  the  dlJtnbutlon 
in  these  schools  m  the  city. 

There  are  13.765  Negro  itudents  In  17 
schools  that  are  from  99.2  to  100  percent 
black.  There  are  only  37  students  listed  as 
white  In  these  17  schools 

There  are  another  seven  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  7.564  studenU,  of  which 
7336  are  Negro  and  238  ar«  white.  That 
would  be  3  percent  white  and  97  percent 
Negro.  The  figures  show  21.064  of  the  36.577 
Negro  students  In  Indianapolis  segregated  In 
M  schools  that  are  97  to  100  percent  Negro. 
In  all.  there  are  34  of  the  122  Indianapolis 
schools  which  have  a  majority  Negro  enroll- 
ment. In  tbeee  34  schools  there  are  28372 
Negro  studenu  and  8312  white,  or  4.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  white  student  enrollment 
of  106.587  are  attending  these  Negro  majority 
schools. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  majority  whit* 
schools.  Tltere  are  36  schools  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  31.221  studenu  which  are  09 
to  100  percent  white — 18  achooU  are  100  per- 
cent whlU.  There  are  but  76  Negro  studenu 
listed  as  attending  theae  36  schools.  There 
are  another  28  schools  with  enroUmenu  ag- 
gregattnc  19338  that  are  90.9  to  98.8  white. 
There  are  860  Negroee  attending  thaae  38 
•ehools,  or  about  4  perocnt  of  the  annu- 
al 


Accordingly.  51,159  whlU  studenU.  or  71 
percent  of  the  total  white  student  enroll- 
ment, are  Isolated  in  64  schools  that  are  96  to 
100  percent  white.  There  are  nine  schools 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  926  which  are 
89.1  to  8.03  percent  white — 8.587  whlU  stu- 
denu; 1339.  approximately  13  percent.  Ne- 
groes There  are  another  15  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  15,847  which  are  TtJt 
to  51.7  percent  white— 10.007  white;  5321. 
approxlmaUly  37  percent.  Negro.  This  group 
of  schools  Includes  one  technical  high  school 
which  has  5.190  students— 3.717  whlU  and 
2.473.  or  47  6  percent.  Negro. 

Overall,  there  are  68.798.  or  95.6  percent,  of 
the  72.010  white  students  attending  Indian- 
apolis pubUc  schools  that  are  In  majority 
white  schools.  Only  3312.  or  4.4  percent,  of 
the  white  studenu  are  attending  schooU  hav- 
ing a  majority  Negro  student  enrollment.  The 
8305  Negro  studenU  attending  majority 
white  schools  constitute  only  10  y»  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  88  majority  whlU 
schools. 

If  that  situation  prevailed  In  a  southern 
school  district  there  would  already  have  been 
mandates  from  the  Supreme  Court  or  from 
HEW.  on  down  that  the  district  must  be  com- 
pletely Integrated  forthwith  and  that  neces- 
sary Negroes  should  be  bused  to  predomi- 
nantly white  schools  and  white  studenu 
bused  to  majority  Negro  schools — regardless 
of  the  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  into  the  facU  and 
figures  as  to  a  great  number  of  those  schools 
and  the  way  it  Is  actually  being  done,  but  I 
suppose  that  is  not  necessary  here.  The  same 
thing  could  be  done  In  Indlaaapolls,  or  any- 
where In  Indiana,  by  the  same  processes  and 
Illuminate  this  picture  I  have  painted,  which 
Is  thought  to  be  so  evil  by  some  and  un- 
lawful by  all  courU.  However,  virtually 
nothing  has  been  done,  insofar  as  I  know 
from  the  record,  by  HEW  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  in  an  administrative  way.  As  far 
as  I  know,  no  Governor,  since  the  decision  in 
1954  in  the  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  has  moved  and  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  situation;  there  has  been  no 
enactment  of  any  law  by  the  legislature  of 
that  great  State — and  I  am  not  reflecting  on 
that  great  State. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  nothing 
has  been  done  about  it  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect that  I  know  of  anything  of  any  ap- 
preciable substance  being  done  about  it  soon; 
whereas  in  the  area  where  I  live,  in  the 
South,  schools  liurally  are  being  torn  to 
pieces — and  I  mean  that;  they  are  going  to 
be  left  In  shamble*  within  a  few  month*. 

White  studenu  in  the  area  where  I  live 
are  being  taken  from  their  home  communi- 
ties and  bused  away  to  another  end  of  the 
county  and  placed  in  schools  that  are  now 
predominantly  colored;  and  colored  studenU 
are  taken  out  of  schools  in  the  community 
where  they  live  and  they  are  being  bused  to 
another  area  of  the  county  and  placed  in 
vacant  spou  created  there. 

I  do  not  think  that  should  be  done  in  the 
South;  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  done 
anywhere.  However,  if  there  is  a  principle 
Involved  it  ahould  be  a  uniform  principle 
that  applies  to  all  people  In  all  the  Na- 
tion; and  it  should  be  carried  out  by  any 
President  or  anyone  who  is  the  SecreUry  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  further  that 
nobody  is  claiming  that  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
decision  of  1954  is  not  the  law  of  the  land. 
No  one  Is  flghtlng  on  that  basis.  But  they 
are  not  stopping  with  integration.  They  lit- 
erally are  leaving  a  lot  of  our  area  of  the 
country  in  shambles  so  far  as  public  schools 
are  concerned  because  of  this  percentagewise, 
or  almost  percentagewise,  integration  that 
I  say  is  unfair  and  unreasonable  In  any  In- 
stance from  an  educational  standpoint. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  It  In  one  area  of 
the  country  the  only  way  to  bring  it  to  the 


attention  and  let  it  be  felt  by  other  areas 
of  the  country  is  to  enforce  it  uniformly 
throughout  the  Nation.  Then,  and  only  then, 
can  we  get  a  national  policy  that  Is  based 
on  reason  and  conunonsense  and  which  Is 
really  wanted  by  the  people. 

I  think  the  parenu  of  the  children  of 
this  country  can  get  very  nearly  what  they 
want  out  of  their  State  legislatures,  out  of 
this  Congress,  and  out  of  anybody  who  is 
elected  to  the  White  House;  but  as  long  as 
this  unbearable  burden  Is  being  placed  on 
one  p€ut  of  the  country  that  la  deemed  to  be 
evil  to  begin  with,  and  a  presumption  of  guilt 
attached  to  It.  we  are  no  going  to  have  any 
national  policy.  We  are  going  to  have  a  pol- 
icy   applied    In    a    section    of    the    country. 

I  point  out  also  that  a  great  many  State* 
ouuide  the  South  had  segregation  Uws  of 
one  kind  or  another  well  over  into  this 
centiu-y.  and  several  of  them  up  \mtil  a  few 
years  before  the  1954  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to 
those  States,  virtually  nothing.  If  they  are 
ouUlde  the  South.  But  they  have  literally 
turned  us  upside  down  and  they  have  shaken 
the  living  life  out  of  our  public  schooU. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  raise  is  that 
all  segregation,  by  law  or  otherwise,  was 
legal  by  Federal  court  standards  In  every 
State  until  1954.  It  had  the  sancUon  and 
express  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  it 
was  not  unlawful  anywhere.  That  was  the 
national  policy.  We  moved  then  from  that 
1954  decision  that  outlawed  all  segregation 
statutes  wherever  they  were,  and  the  pollde* 
and  the  statutes  that  permitted  it  by  choice 
under  any  circumstances.  So  before  1954,  It 
was  legal;  and  alter  1954  .segregation  was  de- 
clared Illegal  and  void  It  was  said  you  could 
not  discriminate  against  any  child  In  the 
placement  In  schools  because  of  color.  From 
that  point,  we  have  moved  to  one  policy  after 
another  being  added  to  that  basic  principle 
by  various  court  decisions.  But  there  has  been 
no  nationwide  maintaining  of  this  principle 
that  was  announced  In  1954. 

It  Is  my  purpose  and  my  sole  purpose  here 
and  now  to  get  the  f acU  before  all  the  pec^Ie, 
before  all  the  Senators,  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  before  officials 
In  the  executive  branch. 

Theae  things  have  not  been  known  until 
recently.  This  Is  a  product  of  the  computer 
system.  I  think  It  should  be  brought  out  and 
then  we  can  make  a  Judgment.  I  am  not 
here  accusing  anyone  of  l>ad  faith,  and  I  am 
not  here  Just  finding  fault. 

Teaterday  in  the  hearings  I  posed  this 
question:  "When  you  have  these  cases  In 
court  demanding  total  Integration  now.  and 
you  mix  StudenU  up,  haul  them  around  and 
balance  them  off;  when  you  get  all  the  court 
decisions  you  want  and  assuming  they  are  all 
carried  out  by  trustees  and  the  people,  then, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

In  effect  the  answer  was  that  that  would  be 
the  end  of  the  matter  and  they  would  dismiss 
the  case  and  withdraw  from  the  administra- 
tion of  it  In  any  State. 

I  said.  "AU  right.  Then,  11  the  people  go 
back  and  by  natural  selection  resegregate 
themselves  again,  and  come  back  like  they 
were  or  to  a  situation  which  Is  similar  to  what 
they  were,  what  are  you  going  to  do  then?" 

He  said.  "Well  we  would  have  to  intervene 
again." 

So,  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  situation  In 
perpetuity  where  the  people  are  going  to  be 
closed  in  by  a  system  of  bureaucracy,  or 
whatever  you  may  call  it.  from  now  on. 

From  now  on.  we  will  have  to  be  policed 
by  this  theory,  this  policy  of  government  that 
they  apply,  so  far.  only  on  a  sectional  basis. 
Their  reason*  are  largely  fictitious.  They  are 
a  sham.  When  we  get  right  down  to  the  heart 
of  the  thing,  where  the  people  live,  that  is 
what  is  happening. 

Now  If  OongraH  or  th*  oourti  ahould  aee 
fit  to  move  Into  other  area*  cf  the  coaatrj, 
I  tblnk  wa  wlU  hear  Cram  a  tot  o<  mothan 
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and  fathers.  I  also  think  that  Senators  will 
hear  from  them,  a*  well  a*  Members  of  the 
House,  and  the  President,  whoever  he  may 
be.  This  will  tjecome  a  nationwide  Issue.  I 
believe  we  will  get  a  more  moderate  policy 
out  of  It. 

I  do  not  advocate  going  l>ack  to  the  old 
rules  prior  to  1954.  I  know  that  that  will  not 
be  coming.  But  so  that  the  schools  may  live, 
BO  that  they  may  live  as  educational  institu- 
tions rather  than  as  InstrumenU  of  social 
change,  so  that  we  may  have  public  educa- 
tion where  the  poor  children,  all  children, 
can  go  If  they  wish  to,  rather  than  to  have 
to  go  to  school  under  police  state  methods, 
so  that  we  may  have  our  children  educated 
in  a  more  natural  way.  that  Is  what  I  am 
pleading  for. 

I  am  pleading  for  the  community  school, 
the  neighborhood  school,  the  school  where 
children  live,  where  their  parenU  are,  and 
where  they  have  their  int«reste.  I  believe 
that  that  can  be  well  brought  about.  The 
only  way  It  can  be  brought  about,  I  believe, 
Is  through  the  exposure  of  these  facu. 

I  do  not  Itnow  how  long  it  will  take,  but 
I  believe  It  will  result  in  the  formulation  of 
a  nationwide  policy  to  live  and  let  live  which 
will  be  to  the  benefit  of  ev«-yone  in  this 
oountxy  and  will  take  care  of  the  educational 
needs  of  all  our  children  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  be  trained  and  become  quali- 
fied according  to  their  own  talenU. 

But  as  long  as  we  go  along  with  a  sectional 
policy  that  applies  only  to  one  section  of  the 
country.  I  believe  It  Is  not  only  downright 
wrong  but  will  destroy  the  public  ehcool 
system  of  the  area  where  it  Is  applied. 

Thus.  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  look 
at  the  facu.  to  formulate  a  national  policy 
that  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  problem 
and  then  let  tis  move  forward  from  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  mention  Indianapolis  to- 
day, particularly  because  one  of  the  rare 
Federal  actions  filed  against  a  northern 
school  district  was  filed  against  the  Indian- 
apolis school  district  on  May  31,  1968.  That 
Is  the  one  caae  that,  according  to  my  records, 
has  already  been  filed,  almoet  18  months  ago. 
But.  to  date,  that  action  apparently  has  con- 
cerned Itself  only  with  teacher  aaslgnmente, 
and  the  only  notation  concerning  it,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Justice  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1969,  Is  that  It  was,  "waiting  for 
a  trial  date."  Further,  it  Is  my  imderatandlng 
that  It  Is  Btm  awaiting  a  trial  date. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  on  that,  that 
I  want  any  school  district  to  have  a  reason- 
able time  to  make  adJustmenU.  I  am  not 
advocating  any  rash  action  here  or  to  demand 
the  "death  penalty."  so  to  speak.  That  is 
what  they  are  doing  to  us  In  the  South,  de- 
manding a  "death  penalty."  That  la  what  is 
being  imposed  upon  us  t>ecau9e  we  have  not 
done  this  thing.  I  do  not  advocate  that  for 
any  other  school  district  in  the  country. 

My  point  is  that  nothing  substantial  has 
been  done.  It  has  been  Ignored.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  actii>g  as  IX  these  facu 
did  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  one  or  two  more 
illustrations. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  Stknnis.  I  jrleld. 

Mr.  LoKO.  Do  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator's  position  to  be  that  if  the  cities  and 
States  up  North  will  undertake  to  abide  by 
some  sort  of  Federal  program  which  they 
find  they  can  live  with,  the  probabilities  are 
that  those  of  us  in  the  South  can  come  more 
nearly  to  living  under  that  program  than 
we  can  by  sometlilng  which  is  simply  handed 
down  without  any  concurrence  at  all  or  any 
acceptance  at  all.  to  apply  only  in  the  South- 
em  States.  In  other  words,  that  what  is  to 
be  imposed  m  the  Northsm,  Bastem,  and 
Western  States  would,  presumably,  at  least 
be  something  the  peofde  could  live  with  In 
saoa*  faahton 


Mr.  Stcmnis.  That  la  right. 

Mr.  Long.  That  such  a  program  would  be 
something  that  we  in  the  South  could  more 
or  less  live  with,  than  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  to  us  now? 

Mr.  Stxnnis.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  correct.  If  they  apply  a  real  pattern — I  am 
not  advocating  tearing  up  the  schools,  under 
any  conditions — but  we  are  at  the  point  now 
that  it  has  got  to  l>e  determined  whether 
there  will  be  anything  applied  outside  the 
South. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  put  the  pres- 
sure on  In.  say.  Ohio,  or  Indiana,  in  the  large 
voting  States,  there  will  be  such  a  reaction 
that  it  will  bring  a  modified  policy  in  the 
Court,  the  Congress.  HEW.  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  everywhere  else.  There  will 
be  a  policy  that  all  the  people  will  benefit  by 
and  can  live  with. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
will  take  to  bring  that  about,  but  I  know  as 
a  fact,  because  I  have  dealt  with  them,  that 
the  HEW  feels  it  has  a  "mission."  I  am  not 
referring  to  Secretary  Pinch,  although  he 
has  got  his  hand  Into  this  problem  and  he 
has  learned  a  lot  about  It.  I  am  not  attack- 
ing him.  He  has  come  out  with  some  very 
helpful  statemenU.  But  there  has  been  a 
group  of  zealoU  down  there  In  HEW  who 
have  been  running  wild  carrying  out  what 
they  feel  to  be  their  "mission"  in  life,  as  they 
look  at  it. 

We  have  been  promised  time  and  time 
again  that  there  would  be  a  program  set 
up  to  go  into  other  States  and  see  what 
the  response  was  and  that  perhaps  we 
would  get  a  national  policy  out  of  it;  but 
substantially  nothing  has  been  done  about 
it. 

One  suit  has  been  filed  outside  the  South- 
em  States,  and  one  administrative  action 
has  t>een  filed,  but  carried  out  by  HEW  on 
one  school. 

I  illustrated  here  before  that  2  or  3  years 
ago  someone  in  HEW  notified  Chicago  that 
it  was  going  to  have  to  get  in  line.  Just  like 
a  cannon  going  off,  there  came  back  a  re- 
sponse— I  do  not  know  from  where — perhaps 
Mayor  Daley  came  down  here  or  Just  sent  a 
telegram — but,  anyway,  the  White  Hotise 
took  the  response  under  advisement.  That 
was  about  the  end  of  it.  Nothing  was  done 
about  it. 

Last  spring,  between  March  and  June,  I 
believe.  HEW  gave  notice  to  the  Chicago 
schools  that  they  would  have  to  integrate 
their  facilities. 

Immediately  there  was  objection  raised  by 
the  facilities.  They  filed  a  terrific  protest. 
This  was  all  published  in  the  press.  The 
teachers  were  offered  a  bonvis  to  g^  Into  the 
schools  in  question.  The  last  time  I  beard 
of  it  they  had  still  refused  to  go.  That  Is 
what  the  press  reported.  They  demanded 
that  if  it  was  going  to  have  to  be  carried 
out,  the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
put  up  the  money,  which  was  948  million.  I 
believe  it  was. 

I  talked  to  one  of  the  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois about  that,  so  those  facts  are  substan- 
tially correct. 

There  has  been  nothing  carried  out  and 
no  subetantial  efforu  made.  Now  they  say, 
"Well,  the  South  had  de  Juris  segregation 
but  de  Juris  segregation  did  not  exist  else- 
where." Well,  if  that  is  a  valid  distlnctloii. 
they  shotild  not  go  into  tbe  North  at  all. 
They  should  not  tx>ther,  because  they  did 
not  have  any  segregation  laws  in  1054.  So 
they  admit  to  themselves  that  they  have 
Jurisdiction  of  this  matter  and  that  they 
should  proceed.  Some  of  th«n  do.  But  as  a 
practical  matter  they  do  not  get  down  to 
the  facts  of  life  and  make  any  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  Gary,  Ind.,  which  is  a  very 
flne  dty,  has  50  public  schools  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  48,481,  of  which  20338,  or  81.8 
percent  are  Nagro  students,  14.068.  or  39  per- 
cent are  irtilte,  and  the  remaining  0.1  per- 
cent  are  cilaartfled  as  ^>anlsh  Americana. 


Of  the  total  Negro  enrollment,  23365 — 
or  about  80  percent — are  segregated  in  21 
schools  which  are  99  and  100  percent  Negro. 

Talk  about  lack  of  integration.  How  could 
there  be  a  more  glaring  illustration  than 
that? 

Down  home,  the  ultimatum  of  the  court 
Is,  "No  more  Negro  schools  as  such.  Close 
them  up.  Abolish  them.  Put  the  children 
somewhere  else."  Nothing  has  been  done,  as 
I  say.  up  here. 

There  are  about  20  white  students  listed 
as  attending  these  21  schools — less  than  one 
white  child  to  the  school. 

There  are  26.517  Negro  studenU  in  24 
schools  that  are  913  to  100  percent  seg- 
regated; 28310,  or  96.5  percent,  of  the  Negro 
students  are  in  majority  Negro  schools,  with 
3.800  Spanish  Americans.  2,965  whites,  and 
77  minority  group  studenu. 

The  term  "Spanish  Americans"  is  the  term 
in  the  computer.  That  is  not  my  term,  but 
for  some  reason  they  classify  these  people  on 
that  basis. 

On  the  white  side  of  the  school  system, 
there  are  five  schools — this  is  Gary.  Ind. — 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  4,941  white  stu- 
denU, which  are  from  95.1  to  98.8  percent 
white.  There  are  only  46  Negro  studenU  in 
these  five  schools.  There  are  another  two 
schools  with  1,048  white  studenu,  with  903 
and  94.4  percent  white  enrollment,  where 
only  43  Negro  students  attend.  There  are  also 
three  schools  with  white  student  enrollmenU 
totalling  3.066,  which  are  from  82.8  to  86.9 
percent  white.  There  are  another  six  schooU 
with  2,053  white  students  which  are  64.5  to 
78.4  percent  majority  white.  In  all,  there  are 
only  916  Negro  studenU  out  of  the  total 
Negro  enrollment  of  29.826  attending  major- 
ity white  schools. 

As  I  understand  the  case  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  decided  in  1964,  the 
Court  went  to  great  length  In  iU  reasoning 
that  Negro  students  were  entitled  to  the 
association,  the  environment,  and  a  list  of 
other  opportunities  that  are  supposed  to 
have  gone  with  the  white  schools.  That  was 
the  principle  of  the  case,  as  I  understand. 
If  that  is  right,  the  children  I  have  been 
calling  attention  to  are  being  denied  the 
principle  that  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down 
as  something  they  were  entitled  to.  There  is 
no  effort  on  that  part  of  the  State  to  correct 
that  condition;  only  the  very  slightest  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice — 
one  suit — and  only  the  slightest  kind  of  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  HEW  to  correct  that 
situation. 

On  the  contrary,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  demand  Is  so  total  and  demand- 
ing and  exact,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  colored  parenU  and  the 
white  parents,  that  It  is  leaving  our  schools 
in  a  shambles,  particularly  the  abrupt  appli- 
cation of  the  prlndple.  In  many  of  them, 
there  has  been  a  more  moderate,  a  more 
modest,  progresslTe  Integration,  where  the 
proportions  were  not  so  pronounced,  and 
things  have  moved  along  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  able  to  presove  the  public  schools. 

I  think  the  dty  of  Washington  Is  the  out- 
standing Illustration  to  the  whole  world  of 
what  happens  over  a  period  of  years  when 
total,  immediate  integration  is  ai^lled.  I  am 
collecting  some  facte  to  show  Just  what  the 
situation  Is  and  what  has  happened  In  this 
great  dty. 

In  1063,  there  was  a  Federal  court  case 
brought  against  the  scliool  district  of  Q»rj, 
Ind.,  by  Negro  iMvents  alleging,  among  other 
things,  compulsory  eegregatlon  and  infringe- 
ment of  dim  rights:  Bell  ▼.  The  School  Oltg 
of  Gary,  Indiana.  318  Fed.  Supp.  810.  Af- 
firmed, 7m  Cironlt,  1003,  834  F.  ad  300,  oert.. 
377  U.S.  034.  1086.  Here  the  court  laid  down 
rules  and  policies  exactly  opposite  the  roles 
now  applied  to  the  South.  The  decision  was 
alBnned  by  the  i4>pellate  court  and  certlocart 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Meltber  HXW 
nor  Justice  D^mrtment  was  a  party  to  the 
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suit  Mr  President,  I  aak  unanimous  conaeni 
that,  the  full  HEW  record*  for  •chooU  ot 
Indiana  be  put  in  the  Rkcorb. 

The  records  to  which  I  refer  are  the  record* 
about  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  are 
authenticated  aa  being  official  recordj,  as  I 
have  already  described. 

SCHOOL    BNBOtXMlKTS   IN    WASHiNcrroN.    D.C. 

Mr.  Stennw.  Mr.  President,  according  to 
IBM  data,  from  HEWs  official  files,  based  on 
the  1968-69  elementary  and  secondary  school 
enrollment.  Washington.  DC.  has  a  total 
enroUment  of  148.725  students  in  188  schools, 
of  which  139.006 — or  93  4  percent — are  Negro 
students.  8.280 — or  5.5  percentr— are  white, 
and  the  remaining  1.439— or  1.1  percent— are 
made  up  of  orientals.  Spanish  Americans,  and 
American  Indians. 

There  are  3.636.  or  43  percent  of  the  8.280 
white  students,  attending  majority  Negro 
school;  only  1.253— or  0  9  percent — of  the 
Negro  students  are  attending  majority  white 
schools  There  are  56  schools  with  41.106 
studenu  that  are  100  percent  Negro.  There 
are  another  67  schooU  that  have  99  to  99.9 
percent  Negro  students,  which  makes  an  ag- 
gregate of  113  schools  with  enrollments  total- 
ing 96.518  which  are  99  to  100  percent  Negro. 
Another  16  schools  are  98  to  99  percent  Negro. 
Another  13  schools  are  97  to  98  percent  Ne- 
gro, and  another  10  schools  have  Negro  en- 
rollments of  95  to  97  percent— making  a  total 
of  152  schools  with  total  enrollment  of  125.- 
158  that  are  95  to  100  percent  Negro.  In  a 
great  percentage  of  these  schools  which  have 
enrollments  of  from  1.000  to  2,000  students, 
there  are  only  one.  two,  or  three  students 
listed  as  white. 

Of  the  188  schools  In  Washington.  D.C. 
there  are  only  18  that  have  a  majority  white 
enrollment.  These  range  from  the  Capitol 
Page  School  with  an  enrollment  of  41.  of 
which  7.1  percent  are  Negroes,  to  an  ele- 
mentary school  of  253.  which  Is  43.1  Negro 
In  other  words.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  school  district  that  is  more  segregated 
than  the  public  schools  of  Washington.  D.C  . 
and  perhaps  there  la  significance  In  the  man- 
ner in  which,  and  the  speed  with  which,  this 
has  occurred. 

The  Dtsirtct  of  Columbia,  by  law.  for- 
merly had  a  dual  school  syttem  based  upon 
race.  According  to  Information  set  forth  in 
the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Jefferson  County  Board 
of  Education  (372  Fed  2d  836,  1966) ,  at  page 
904.  the  District  of  Columbu.  desegregated 
following  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954. 
at  a  faster  rate  than  did  the  south,  along 
with  socne  other  border  states,  and  by  the 
1961-62  scfccol  year  had  more  than  half  of 
Its  school  enrc41ment  attending  desegregated 
schools.  At  page  905,  Information  Is  set  out 
with  respect  to  enrollment  and  percentage 
of  Negroes  in  white  schooU  in  80\jthem  and 
border  states,  and  It  Is  reported  that  the 
District  of  ColtimblA  had  109J70,  or  84.18 
percent,  of  lt«  Necro  student  enroUment  In 
schools  with  whites. 

Senate  hearings  on  HJl.  8569,  District  of 
CoUmibla  appropriations,  90th  Ooogress,  first 
session,  fiscal  yeoir.  1968.  part  I,  at  page  693, 
et  seq  .  set  forth  the  pupil  membership  ot 
the  Washington.  D.C,  schools  by  school  and 
race  for  the  acbool  years  1954-65  and  1966- 
67.  The  school  year  1954-56  was  the  first 
following  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision. 
These  tabulations  reflected  that  In  the  1964- 
66  school  year,  there  was  a  total  of  103.920 
students.  40313 — or  39  percent — of  whccn 
were  white  and  62.607 — or  61  percent — ot 
whom  were  Necroes.  The  1966-67  school  year 
figure*  reOact  a  total  enroUment  of  146.933. 
of  which  12.678 — or  8.7  percent — were  white 
and  133.273 — or  913  percent — were  Negroes. 
As  previously  Indicated,  the  1968-60  Waab- 
Ingtoc  school  enroUmeat  totaled  148.726.  of 
which  8,280 — or  53  percent — were  white,  93.4 
percent  were  Negroes,  and  0.9  percent  con- 
sisted of  other  minority  groups. 
I  aak  ii"»n' "»<*"«  rnnannt  that  a  table  en- 


titled "Summary  of  Pupil  Membership  by 
School  and  Race"  for  the  Washington.  DC. 
schools  for  the  school  year  195+-66  and  the 
school  year  1966-67.  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
oao. 

I  Prom  the  CoNoazasioNiU.  Rzcobd.  Dec.  2. 

1969) 
SccaecATioN  ts  the  School  Distmcts  of 

New     jERStT 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  put 
before  the  Senate  all  the  facts  necessary  for 
fuU  consideration  of  amendments  I  Intend 
to  offer  to  the  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriations  blU,  I  present  today  In- 
formation relative  to  the  school  system  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

These  facts  show  there  Is  segregation  In 
the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  that  equals. 
If  not  surpasses,  segregation  In  many  of  the 
schools  that  are  now  under  the  most  de- 
manding orders  of  HEW  and  the  courts  In 
the  South. 

I  emphasize  that  If  segregation  Is  wrong  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  South,  it  ts  wrong 
In  the  public  schooU  of  all  other  States. 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  Mr.  Leon  Pa- 
netta.  Director.  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  HEW. 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Approprla- 
Uons  Committee  on  April  30 — page  1061, 
House  Appropriations  Committee  hearmgs, 
HEW  1970 — Mr.  Panetta  made  the  foUowmg 
statement: 

■I  talked  with  a  number  of  people  who  feel 
that  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  only  alma  at  the 
dual  school  structure  and  that  It  really  only 
alms  at  the  Southern  situation.  It  does  not 
say  that  and  I  think  it  talks  in  terms  of 
discrimination  per  se,  which  can  occur  any- 
where regardless  of  geographic  boundaries." 
However,  Mr.  Panetta  also  said  of  civil 
rights  enforcement  in  northern  pubUc 
schools,  "there  never  really  was  a  northern 
program  until  the  last  year." 

I  emphasize  this.  Mr.  President,  and  also 
pomt  out  that  even  within  the  last  year  Ut- 
tle.  If  anythmg.  has  been  done  to  effectively 
remove  segregation  In  the  North. 

For  Instance,  since  the  civil  rlghu  law  was 
passed  as  of  October  16  of  this  year.  In  the 
North  only  46  of  7.015  compliance  agreements 
filed  have  been  given  a  prellnUnary  check  by 
HEW. 

In  the  South.  2.994  dlstrlcU  have  filed  form 
441  and  all  have  been  checked.  100  percent. 
That  Is  according  to  the  records;  that  Is  ZM>t 
an  estimate.  It  is  according  to  the  records; 
1,107  dlstrlcU  have  filed  form  441-B  ouUln- 
Ing  a  voluntary  desegregation  plan. 

In  the  North  only,  six  out  of  7.016  total 
districts  of  the  North  have  been  sent  letters 
of  noncompliance. 

In  the  South,  568  out  of  1,107  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  South  have  been  sent  letters 
of  noncompliance. 

In  the  North  and  West,  only  one  out  of 
7,015  school  dUtrlcu  have  been  the  subject 
of  administrative  action  by  HEW. 

The  tragedy  of  this  ao-oaUed  crusade 
against  discrimination  on  a  sectional  basis 
is  that  It  Is  within  Itself  discrimination 
against  a  geographical  section  of  the  United 
States. 

It  might  b«  claimed  tbat  segregation  in 
New  Jersey  Is  accidental  and  not  the  result 
of  ofltdal  State  and  local  government  action. 
Such,  however.  Is  not  the  case  as  It  has  been 
made  clear  by  the  ClvU  RlghU  Oommiaslon 
and  thetr  report  on  racial  Isolation.  1967.  at 
page  42. 

According  to  the  ClvU  Rl^U  Commission, 
the  official  poUcy  that  had  the  effect  of  Uw 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  laU  as  1930 
was  to  operate  separate  but  equal  schooU 
whan,  in  tb»  Judgment  cf  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  best  to  do  so. 

In  New  Jensy.  separate  sobools  for  Negroes 
were  «"«'t»t*<i'»*«<  well  Into  the  aoth  century 
daaptte  an  1881  statute  prohibiting  the  ex- 
clusion of  ctxUdren  from  schooU  on  the  basU 
of  race.  In  1923,  the  SUU  Commissioner  of 


Education  ruled  that  local  school  authorities 
could  provide  special  schools  for  Negroes  In 
their  residential  areas,  and  allow  the  transfer 
of  white  students  from  there  schools  to  white 
schooU.  The  ruling  was  reaffirmed  In  1930. 
As  late  as  1940.  there  were  at  least  70  separate 
schooU  for  Negroes  In  New  Jeney. 

NEW   JEISXT 

In  New  Jersey,  according  to  the  1968-69 
HEW  school  survey,  there  was  a  total  of 
1.234.470  studenu  In  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schooU.  Of  thU  total.  986.448.  or  79 
percent,  of  total  enrollment  were  white,  200,- 
117.  or  16  percent,  were  Negro,  and  the  re- 
maining 6  percent  was  made  up  of  other 
minority  groups. 

HE^^'■s  IBM  data  refiecU  that  there  are  24 
cities  or  townships  in  New  Jersey  which  have 
one  or  more  schools  where  Negro  studenU 
make  up  80  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
school  enrollment,  and  In  these  24  school 
dUtrtcU  are  enrolled  78.7  percent  of  the  total 
Negro  student  enrollment  In  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  In  these  24  cities  or  school  dls- 
trlcU. there  are  162  schools  where  the  Negro 
student  enrollment  is  80  to  100  percent.  There 
are  90.966  Negro  studenu.  or  45.4  percent  of 
aU  Negro  students  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
m  these  162  schools  There  are  87.645 — or  43.8 
percent — of  the  Neg^o  studenU  In  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  In  115  schools  that  are  90  tJ 
100  percent  segregated,  and  there  are  68.184 — 
or  34  percent  of  New  Jersey's  Negro  student 
population— In  83  schooU  which  are  95  to 
100  percent  segregated. 

For  example.  Atlantic  City  has  a  total 
school  enrollment  of  8,606  studenu,  of  which 
6.367.  or  62.3  percent  are  Negro,  and  3.064. 
or  35  6  percent  are  white.  Atlantic  City  has 
five  schooU  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2.888. 
which  are  practically  100  percent  Negro  with 
2.883  Negro  stuclenU  and  five  SpanUh  Ameri- 
cans. In  other  words.  53.8  percent  of  Atlan- 
tic City's  Negro  student  population  are 
segregated  in  five  all-Negro  schooU.  There 
are  another  four  schooU,  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  1,829,  which  are  majority  Negro 
schools — from  88.3  to  76.7  percent.  There  are 
five  majority  white  schools  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  3.888.  of  which  2.600  are  white, 
which  Is  84.8  percent  of  the  total  white  en- 
rollment. In  other  words,  approximately  15 
percent  of  the  white  studenu  In  Atlantic 
City  attend  majority  Negro  schooU.  23.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  Negro  enrollment  attend 
majority  white  schools.  This  would  appear 
to  be  a  rather  segregated  situation. 

The  Camdeu.  N  J.,  school  dUtrlct  has  a 
total  enrollment  of  20,236  In  31  schooU,  of 
which  11,909.  or  68.9  percent  are  Negro  Stu- 
denU; 6,420,  or  31  7  percent  are  white;  and 
1,907,  or  9  4  percent  come  from  other  minor- 
ity groups.  Two  schooU  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment 835  have  a  total  minority  group  en- 
rollment— 766  Negroes,  69  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans, and  one  American  Indian.  There  are 
another  seven  schooU  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  4300,  of  which  3,766  are  Negroes, 
427  are  Spanish  Americana.  98  are  white  stu- 
dents— 1.5  percent  of  the  total  white  student 
enrollment  In  Camden — and  10  are  Oriental 
studente.  These  seven  schooU  are  made  up  of 
95.3  to  983  percent  minority  enrollment. 
There  are  another  five  schooU  In  the  90-95- 
percent  minority  enrollment  bracket,  which 
have  a  total  enrollment  of  3331  studenu,  of 
which  2306  are  Negroes,  750  are  SpanUh 
Americans,  269 — 4.2  percent  of  total  white 
enrollment.— are  white,  four  are  OrlentaU, 
»nii  two  are  American  Indians.  There  are 
eight  additional  majority  Negro  schooU  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  4.784,  3,576  of  which  are 
Nacroes.  848  are  white — 3.2  percent  of  total 
white  enroUment — 369  are  SpanUh  Ameri- 
cans, and  two  are  OrlentaU  In  these  eight 
schooU. 

In  total  there  are  32  Negro  majority 
schooU  with  a  total  enrollment  of  13.750. 
and  1,216  white  students— 183  pwcent  of 
total  white  student  enrollment — attend 
these  Negro  schooU  In  Camden. 
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There  are  nine  majority  white  schooU 
with  a  total  enroUment  of  6,486,  of  which 
6306  are  white,  998  are  Negroes,  274  are 
listed  as  SpanUh  Americans,  and  nine  are 
from  other  minority  groups. 

Overall,  8.3  percent  of  the  Negro  studente 
attend  majority  white  schools  and  91.7  per- 
cent attend  majority  Negro  schooU.  81.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  white  studente  attend 
schooU  that  are  majority  white  and  183  per- 
cent attend  schools  where  the  minorltf 
groups  are  in  the  majority. 

Newark,  N.J.,  U  the  largest  city  In  the 
State.  It  has  a  total  school  enrollment  of 
75,960  In  80  schooU,  of  which  55.067— or  723 
percent — are  Negro  studenU,  13,716— or  18.1 
percent — are  white,  and  7,187 — or  9.4  per- 
cent— are  made  up  other  minorities,  classi- 
fied by  HEW  as  Spanish  Americans,  OrlentaU, 
and  American  Indians. 

There  are  10  schools  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  10363,  which  are  100  percent  mi- 
nority segregated — 10.607  Negro  studenu  and 
356  Spanish  American.  There  are  13  schooU 
with  a   total  enrollment  of   1360  that   are 

99  to  99.9  percent  minority  segregated.  These 
13  schooU  are  made  up  of  20.577  Negro  stu- 
denu. 682  Spanish  Americans.  94  whites — 
0.6  percent  of  total  white  enroUment — and 
seven  other  minority  group  students.  Accord- 
ingly, 31,184,  or  56.6  percent  of  the  total 
Negro  enrollment  are  In  23  schooU  which 
are  99  percent  and  100  percent  segregated. 
There  are  an  additional  16  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  11,712  which  are  95.9  to 
98.9  percent  minority  enrollment.  There  are 
10,262  Negro  StudenU  and  363  white  stu- 
dents— 2.6  percent  of  the  total  white  student 
enrollment — In  these  schools.  It  follows  that 
41.446,  or  753  percent  of  total  Negro  en- 
roUment are  in  38  schooU  that  are  95.9  to 

100  percent  segregated.  There  are  six  schooU 
with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  7,194  which 
are  91.4  to  94.9  percent  segregated,  there 
being  6385  Negro  studenU  and  504  white  stu- 
dents— 3.6  percent  of  total  white  student  en- 
rollment— with  the  balance  being  made  up 
of  other  minority  group  studente.  There  are 
six  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,410 
m  the  80-  to  90-percent  segregated  bracket. 
There  are  361  white  studenu  in  these  six 
schooU.  1355  Negro  studenU,  and  487  Span- 
ish Americans.  There  Is  a  total  enrollment  of 
1^,189  StudenU  in  the  remaining  15  majority 
Negro  schooU,  ranging  between  50.2  percent 
and  79.2  percent  minority  enrollment. 

In  aU,  53,583,  or  97.3  percent  of  the  total 
Negro  student  enrollment  are  In  65  majority 
Negro  schools. 

There  are  10  majority  white  schooU  with 
a  total  enroUment  of  9,832,  of  which  8,111 
are  white,  1,174  are  Negro.  616  are  Spanish 
American,  and  31  are  OrlentaU.  On  the  basis 
of  these  IBM  figures,  2.1  percent  of  the  total 
Negro  student  enroUment  go  to  majority 
white  schooU  and  97.3  percent  attend  ma- 
jority Negro  schooU;  69.1  percent  of  the  total 
white  student  enroUment  attend  majority 
white  schooU  which  are  94.1  percent  to  66 
percent  white. 

Trenton,  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  has 
a  total  school  enrollment  of  16,865.  of  which 
11,143,  or  66.1  percent  are  Negro,  4,881,  or 
28.9  percent,  are  white,  and  5  percent  are 
made  up  of  other  minority  groups. 

In  the  Negro  majority  schooU  there  are 
two  schooU  with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,320 
that  are  99.6  pecent  and  98.2  percent  minor- 
ity segregated;  three  schools  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  2341  that  rate  95.2  to  97.5  per- 
cent minority  segregated;  seven  schooU  with 
a  total  enroUment  of  4.442  that  are  from  803 
to  94.9  percent  minority  segregated;  and 
four  schooU  with  a  total  enrollment  of  6,492 
that  are  from  62  to  78.1  percent  minority 
segregated. 

In  the  majority  white  scbooU,  there  are 
five  schooU  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2370 
of  which  1.789  are  white,  367  are  Negro.  122 
are  Spanish  American,  and  two  are  from 
other  minority  groups.  The  357  Negro  stu- 


dente attending  majority  white  schooU  rep- 
resent 3.2  ptercent  of  the  total  Negro  en- 
roUment, and  the  1,789  white  studenU  at- 
tending majority  white  schooU  represent  36.7 
percent  of  the  total  white  enrollment,  with 
the  balance  attending  majority  black  schooU. 

In  New  Jersey  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  cities  or  towns  which  have  a  pre- 
dominantly white  population  but  have  one 
or  two  schooU  that  are  90-  to  100-percent 
Negro.  For  example,  the  school  dUtrict  of 
the  township  of  Union,  N.J.,  has  a  total  pub- 
Uc school  student  population  of  8,719,  of 
which  7,718  or  88.5  percent  are  white  and 
986  or  11.3  percent  are  Negro  studenU,  yet 
there  U  one  pubUc  school  of  390  studenU 
which  Is  94.9-percent  Negro.  It  U  my  under- 
standing that  thU  Is  the  only  school  dUtrlct 
in  New  Jersey  in  which  the  Department  of 
HEW  has  conducted  a  thorough  survey  and 
negotiated  desegregation,  and  I  think  thU 
may  demonstrate  the  timidity  with  which 
HEW  has  approached  the  business  of  de- 
segregating schooU  in  the  North.  It  U  my 
further  understanding  that  there  were  in- 
dications of  gerrymandering  In  thU  dU- 
trict but  the  HEW,  after  over  a  year's  In- 
vestigation and  negotiation,  gave  the  school 
dUtrict  permission  to  desegregate  in  two 
steps  over  a  2-year  period. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  Information  relative  to  New 
Jersey, 

I  Prom  the  Congressional  Record, 

Dec.  3, 1969] 

Segregation  m  thi  Schools  of  Pennstlvanu 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  according  to 
the  1968-69  HEW  school  survey,  Pennsylva- 
nia has  a  total  of  2.120.870  studenU  enrolled 
In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schooU.  Of 
this  total.  1341346 — or  86.5  percent — are 
white,  265.019 — or  12.4  percent — are  Negro, 
11,635 — or  0.5  percent — are  Spanish-speaking 
Americans,  and  the  balance  of  2370 — or  0.1 
percent — are  made  up  of  American  Indiana 
and  OrlentaU. 

The  racial  data  contained  In  the  HEW's 
IBM  run  reflects  that  there  are  11  cities  or 
townships  In  Pennsylvania  which  have  one 
or  more  schools  where  Negro  students  make 
up  80  percent  or  more  of  the  school's  total 
enroUment.  However,  in  these  11  school  dU- 
tricu  are  enrolled  83.1  percent  of  the  total 
Negro  studenu  In  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  In  these  11  school  dlstrlcU  there  are 
175  schools  where  the  Negro  student  en- 
roUment U  between  80  percent  and  100  per- 
cent of  the  total  enroUment.  There  are  156.- 
129  Negro  students,  or  58.8  percent  of  aU 
Negro  studenu  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
In  these  175  schooU.  There  are  135,194,  or  51 
percent  of  all  Negro  studenU  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  In  145  schooU  that  are  90  per- 
cent to  100  percent  segregated.  There  are 
114,328,  or  43.1  percent  of  Pennsylvania's 
total  Negro  student  enrollment  In  1 15  scbooU 
that  are  96  percent  to  100  percent  segregated, 
and  there  are  89,867,  or  33.9  percent  of  Penn- 
sylvania's total  Negro  student  enroUment,  In 
96  schools  that  are  99  percent  and  100  per- 
cent segregated. 

Philadelphia,  of  course,  U  the  largest  dty 
In  Pennsylvania  and  It  has  a  total  pubUc 
school  enrollment  of  282,617,  of  which  109,- 
512 — or  38.7  percent — are  white  studente, 
166,083— or  58.8  percent — are  Negro,  and 
7,022 — (V  2.6  percent — are  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  no  other  minority  group  stu- 
denU. 

Philadelphia  has  nine  schooU  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  7306  that  are  100  percent 
Negro.  It  has  anotber  67  schooU,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  68,402,  that  are  99  percent 
to  99.9  percent  Negro  segregated.  It  has  26 
scbooU,  with  a  total  enroUment  of  26333.- 
that  are  95  percent  to  98.9  percent  Negro 
segregated  and  another  17  schooU,  wltb  a 
total  enrollment  of  I437I.  that  are  90  percent 
to  96  percent  Negro  segregated.  In  otber 


words,  there  are  109  schooU  In  Philadelphia 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  116,512,  that  are 

90  percent  to  100  percent  Negro  segregated. 
There  are  another  23  schooU,  wltb  a  total 

enrollment  of  20328  that  are  80  percent  to  90 
percent  Negro  segregated  and  another  36 
schooU,  with  a  total  enroUment  of  37394, 
that  are  50  percent  to  80  percent  Negro  ma- 
jority. There  are  161,193  Negro  students — or 

91  percent  of  the  total  Negro  student  enroU- 
ment in  PhUadelphia — attending  majority 
black  scbooU.  There  are  19,174 — or  17.5  per- 
cent of  the  total — white  studenU  attending 
these  majority  Negro  scbooU. 

Wltb  respect  to  the  white  majority  schooU, 
of  the  total  white  student^nroUment  of  109,- 
512,  there  are  six  scbooU  with  a  total  enroU- 
ment of  4,052  that  are  100  percent  white. 
There  are  14  schooU  with  a  total  enroUment 
of  19,596  that  are  99  percent  white,  and  there 
are  16  scbooU  with  a  total  enroUment  of 
17328  studente  that  are  95  percent  to  98.9 
percent  white.  There  are  29  scbooU  wltb  a 
total  enroUment  of  26,942  that  are  813  per- 
cent to  93.6  percent  white,  and  another  43 
schooU  wltb  a  total  enroUment  of  39,460 
that  are  50  percent  to  80  percent  white.  In 
svimmary,  89,636,  or  81  percent  of  the  total 
white  enroUment  in  Philadelphia,  are  attend- 
ing majority  white  scbooU,  and  183  percent 
of  the  white  studenU  are  attending  majority 
black  scbooU;  16.718  Negro  studenU,  or  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  total  Negro 
enrollment  In  Philadelphia,  attend  majority 
white  schooU.  and  90  percent  attend  major- 
ity black  scbooU. 

In  PltUburgb,  there  is  a  total  pubUc  school 
enrollment  of  76368  In  113  schooU,  of  which 
46,005 — 60.3  percent — are  White,  29,898 — 
39.2  percent — are  Negro,  and  365 — 0.5  per- 
cent— are  from  otber  minority  groups. 

In  the  black  majority  scbooU,  there  are 
five  schooU  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,932 
that  are  100  percent  Negro.  There  are  eight 
scbooU  with  a  total  enroUment  of  8,693  that 
are  99.9  percent  to  99.5  percent  Negro  segre- 
gated. There  are  6  schooU  with  a  total  enroU- 
ment of  4,387  that  are  903  percent  to  97.4 
percent  Negro  segregated.  In  otber  words,  a 
total  of  16,013 — or  53.7  percent — of  the  total 
Negro  student  enroUment  in  Pittsburgh  are 
attending  scbooU  that  are  90  percent  to  100 
percent  segregated.  There  are  four  schools 
with  a  total  enroUment  of  2,698  that  are  be- 
tween 80  percent  and  90  percent  Negro  seg^- 
gated  and  another  11  scbooU  wltb  a  total 
enroUment  of  8,977  that  are  50  percent  to 
80  percent  Negro  majority. 

Of  tbe  46,006  white  studenU  In  PltU- 
burgb, 4,018 — or  8.7  percent — are  enroUed 
in  majority  Negro  scbooU. 

In  tbe  majority  white  scbooU,  there  are 
12  schooU  wltb  a  total  enroUment  of  5.711 
that  are  99  percent  and  100  percent  white. 
Another  17  schocQs  wltb  a  tatal  enrollment 
of  8.415  are  96  percent  to  98.6  percent  white, 
and  another  10  scbooU  with  a  total  enroU- 
ment of  9,228  that  are  90  percent  to  95  per- 
cent white.  Accordingly,  there  are  39  scbooU 
that  are  90  percent  to  100  percent  white  and 
have  enrolled  48.7  percent  of  the  total  white 
student  enrollment  of  PltUburgb.  There  are 
another  17  schooU  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  13,883  that  are  80  percent  to  90  percent 
white,  and  another  11  schooU  wltb  a  total 
enroUment  of  11,347  that  are  50  percent  to 
80  percent  white  majority. 

There  are  6,373,  or  21  percent,  of  tbe  total 
Negro  student  enroUment  In  Pittsburgh  who 
attend  these  majority  white  scbooU,  and  79 
percent  attend  majority  black  scbooU. 

As  previously  Indicated,  there  are  ntimerous 
other  cities  and  school  dUtricU  in  Penn- 
sylvania which  have  highly  segregated  Negro 
schocU,  including  the  State  capital,  Harris- 
burg,  which,  in  19  schooU  has  a  total  student 
enrollment  according  to  HEW's  1968-69 
school  survey,  of  13.491,  of  which  60  percent 
are  Negro  and  49.4  percent  are  white — yet, 
nearly  50  percent  of  tbe  total  Negro  student 
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enrollment  Is  In  five  schools  th»t  are  86  3  per- 
cent to  97.7  percent  Negro  majority,  and  17.3 
percent  of  the  total  white  student  enrollment 
attend  majority  black  schools.  However,  in 
the  interest  of  time.  I  shall  only  comment  on 
one  other  small  school  district— Penn  Hills 
To\*-nshtp.  Pa.,  because  It  Is  the  only  school 
district  m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  where 
HEW  has  seen  fit  to  take  any  action  and  is 
one  of  only  six  school  district*  in  the  north 
and  west  where  HEW  has  sent  out  letters  of 
noncompUance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

1964 

Penn  Hills,  according  to  the  196&-69  HEW 
school  suHiev,  has  in  16  public  schools  a  total 
enrollment  of  14.128.  of  which  13.237  or  93.9 
percent  are  white  students,  and  809  or  6.7 
percent,  are  Negro,  with  45.  or  0.3  percent, 
consisting  of  other  nUnorlty  groups  Yet.  with 
only  a  Negro  enrollment  of  6.7  percent  in  the 
school  district.  Penn  Hills  had  one  100  per- 
cent Negro  school.  It  is  my  understanding 
that    upon  a  complaint.  HEW  made  an  in- 
ve»tlgatlon  of  this  district  and  found  that  the 
100  percent  Negro  school   was  being   main- 
tained in  a  reUtlvely  rural  area  and  85  per- 
cent of  the  student  body  was  being  bused 
After  the  Investigation  and  negotiations  with 
the  school  district  officials.  It  la  understood 
that   an   agreement   was   worked  out   where 
this   school    would   be   desegregated    In   two 
steps  over  a  period  of  2  years  According  to  the 
HEWS  IBM  data  on  the  1968-69  school  survey. 
It  is  indicated  that  there  were  246  of  the  809 
Negro  students  sOll  attending  this  100  per- 
cent Negro  school,  and  this  represents  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  original  enroll- 
ment    which     was    in     the    flr«     step    of 
desegregation. 

The  next  school  lUted  In  the  IBM  data  la 
91  4  percent  white,  or  8.6  percent  Negro,  and 
the  other  schools  have  even  fewer  Negroes, 
down  to  100  percent  white  achoola. 

I  think  thU  Is  Important  as  an  example 
that  HEW  was  not  concerning  Itself  with  the 
Philadelphia  or  the  Pittsburgha.  where  the 
real  problem  of  segregation  Is.  but  with  an 
isolated  township  having  leas  than  1.000  Ne- 
gro students,  representing  only  5.7  percent  of 
the  township's  public  school  enrollment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rrcoao  information  relating  to 
Pennsylvania. 

(From  the  Concbbsbiowai.  Rxcoao, 
Dec.  6.  1969) 
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Mr.  Stcwkis.  Mr.  President,  according  to 
the  198&-68  HEW  school  survey,  nUnoU  had 
a  total  of  1520.984  student*  In  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  public  schools.  Of 
this  total.  1.448.168— or  73.3  percent— were 
white  students;  398  ji37— or  20.7  percent  were 
Negro;  and  the  remaining  4  percent — In- 
cliiding  3.4  percent  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
can*—were    studenu    from    other    minority 

group*.  ^__ 

The  HEW'*  IBM  racial  data  on  the  1966- 
09  school  survey  reflect*  that  there  are  25 
clUes.  or  school  districts.  In  nilnols  having 
one  or  more  school*  where  Negro  students 
make  up  over  80  percent  of  the  school  en- 
rollment. However,  In  these  25  cltle*,  or 
school  districts,  there  are  364.894  Negro  stu- 
dent* or  91.6  percent  of  all  the  398.257  Negro 
atudenta  enroUed  In  public  school*  In 
lUlnol*. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Negro  student* 
in  these  public  school*  are  segregated  1*  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  In  these  25  school  dl*- 
trtcts  there  are  331.131— or  83.6  percent— of 
the  total  Negro  enrollment  In  Illlnol*  public 
schooU  enrolled  In  322  school*  that  are  80 
to  100  percent  Negro  and,  of  thU  group, 
there  are  319.604,  or  80.2  percent  of  the  total 
Negro  enrollment  In  the  BUte  In  279  achool* 
that  are  90  to  100  percent  Negro  segregated. 
What  U  more.  303.406  of  these  Negro  «tu- 
dent*.  or  76.2  percent  of  the  toul  Negro  en- 
rollment In  the  Bute  are  In  284  achool*.  In  21 


cltle*.  that  are  95  to  100  percent  segregated, 
and  there  are  265.812  of  these  Negro  student*, 
or  66  7  percent — two-thirds — of  all  the  Ne- 
gro studenu  In  the  pubUc  schooU  of  nUnoU 
in  246  school*.  In  14  cities  or  district*,  that 
are  99  and  100  percent  Negro  segregated. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  talked  about 
racial  segregation  in  Chicago,  where  248.677, 
or  80  6  percent,  of  It*  308.266  Negro  student 
enrollment  are  attendlQg  school*  which  are 
99  and  100  percent  Negro,  and  where  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  Negro  enrollment  of  the 
city  are  In  »chooU  between  90  and  100  per- 
cent Negro— but  you  can  take  almoat  any 
one  of  the  26  clUe*  or  school  district*  In  Il- 
llnol* which  contain  91.6  percent  of  aU  the 
Negro  student*  In  the  State  and.  whether 
the  parUcular  school  district  ha*  a  10-per- 
cent Negro  enrollment,  a   16-percent  Negro 
enrollment,  an  18-percent  Negro  enrollment, 
a  9-percent  Negro  enrollment,  or  a  conalder- 
ably  higher  Negro  enrollment,  you  will  And 
all-Negro  schools  or  schools  that  are  nearly 
all  Negro — and  this  means,  and  the  HEW's 
IBM  daU  on  these  school*  will  show,  that 
at  the  oppoelte  end  there  Is  Just  a*  much 
segregation  of  the  white  student*. 

For  example.  In  Chicago,  where  the  white- 
student  enrollment  Is  219.478.  or  37.7  percent 
of  the  total,  and  the  Negro-student  enroll- 
ment U  309.260.  or  52  9  percent  of  the  total, 
only  9.628.  or  4.4  percent  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dent* go  to  majority  white  school*  and  only 
25.128.  or  11.4  percent  of  the  white  student* 
attend  schools  that  have  a  minority  group 
enrollment  of  over  50  percent. 

In  Maywood.  111.,  which  ha*  a  total  public 
school  enrollment  of  6.396.  48.1  percent  of 
which  Is  white  and  44  7  percent  of  which  Is 
Negro.  65.8  percent  of  the  Negro  students  are 
m  two  schools  which  are  between  99  and  100 
percent  Negro. 

In  the  district  of  Blue  Island,  III .  which 
has  a  total  enrollment  of  6.587.  of  which  81.8 
percent  are  white  student*  and  163  percent 
are  Negro,  there  Is  one  school  with  an  en- 
rollment of  613.  or  67  percent  of  the  total 
Negro  enrollment  In  the  district,  which  1* 
100  percent  Negro. 

Blue  Island  District  No.  130.  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  3.579.  81  percent  of  which  Is 
white  and  10  5  percent  of  which  1*  Negro,  ha* 
one  school  comprised  of  67.3  percent  of  the 
total  Negro  enrollment  that  U  100  percent 
Negro. 

Harvey,  HI..  District  No.  162  ha*  a  total 
public  school  enrollment  of  3,673,  which  1* 
74.25  percent  white  and  24.6  percent  Negro, 
but  It  has  one  school  comprised  of  48.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  Negro  enrollment  which 
Is  100  percent  Negro  segregated.  There  are 
only  241.  or  9.1  percent,  of  the  white  student* 
attending  major  Negro  schools,  and  only 
166.  or  18  8  percent  of  the  total  Negro  stu- 
dent* attending  majority  white  schools. 

In  Kankakee  public  schools,  where  the 
Negro  enrollment  Is  19.4  percent  of  the  total, 
36.9  percent  of  the  Negro  student*  are  In 
one  school  which  1*  97.1  percent  Negro  segre- 
gated. 

I  bring  thew  figure*  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  show  illustration*  of  the  fact 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  Integration  de- 
mand of  HEW  la  not  a  national  pattern. 
These  facU  show  the  pattern  applies  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  Southern  States  with 
virtual  Immunity  granted  to  all  other  State* 
regardless  of  rank  segregation  In  many  areas 
of  these  favored  States.  Additional  figure* 
will  be  supplied  later. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tne  in- 
formaUon  relating  to  Illlnol*  printed  In  the 
Rxcoao. 


I  From  the   CoNcajtasioNAL  Rxcotn.  Dec.   9 
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B4r.  STTNHia.  Mr  President,  according  to 
the  1968-69  HEW  school  survey,  there  was 
a  total  of  3364.090  student*  In  th*  elemen- 


tary and  secondary  public  schools  of  New 
York.  Of  thU  total,  2.601,708,  or  77.3  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment,  were  white;  473,283. 
or  14  percent,  were  Negro  students;  263.799. 
or  7  8  percent  were  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
icans- 19.620,  or  0.6  percent,  were  classified 
as  orientals;  and  6.710.  or  0.1  percent  were 
American  Indians. 

The  HEWs  IBM  data  reflect*  that  there  are 
17  school  districts  In  the  State  of  New  York 
with  at  least  one  school  with  a  minority 
group  enroUment  of  over  80  percent.  However, 
in  14  of  these  cities,  or  school  dlstrlcto.  there 
Is  an  aggregate  Negro  enroUment  of  403,127. 
or  85.2  percent  of  the  total  State  Negro 
student  enrollment  In  the  New  York  City 

schools  alone.  

Let  us  take  a  look  at  New  York  City.  It 
ha*  a  total  enrollment  of  1,363.067.  of  which 
467  365.  or  43.9  percent,  are  white.  334.841. 
or  31.6  percent,  are  Negro,  244302,  or  23 
percent,  are  Spanish-speaking  Americans, 
16,573,  or  1.6  percent,  are  classified  as  ori- 
ental, and  1.526.  or  0.1  percent,  are  American 
Indian  students. 

In  New  York  City,  there  are  119  schools 
which  are  99  and  100  percent  minority  group 
segregated,  which  have  a  Negro  enroUment 
of  89,957,  or  19  percent  of  the  city's  total 
Negro    student    enroUment.   There    are    207 
schools  having  a  Negro  student  enrollment 
of   146.575 — 43.7  percent  of  the  city's   total 
Negro  enrollment — that  are  95  to  100  percent 
minority   group   segregated.   There   are   269 
schools  with  an  aggregate  Negro  enrollment 
of  173,791 — or  51.9  percent  of  the  city's  total 
Negro  enroUment — In  schools  that  are  90  to 
100  percent  minority  group  segregated.  There 
are  322  schools  with  a  total  Negro  enrollment 
of  201.462 — or  60.1  percent  of  the  city's  total 
Negro  enrollment — where  the  minority  group 
enroUment  Is  80  to  100  percent.  There  are 
18.865  white  students — or  4  percent  of  the 
city's   total   white   student  enrollment — at- 
tending these  322  schools  that  are  80  to  100 
percent    nUnorlty    group    segregated.    There 
are  82.794  white  students — or  17.7  percent  of 
the  total  white  student  enrollment — attend- 
ing 50  to  100  percent  minority  schools. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  white  majority 
schools.  There  are  211  schools  which  are 
80  to  100  percent  white,  which  are  at- 
tended by  17.994  Negro  students— or  6.3 
percent  of  the  city's  total  Negro  student 
enrollment.  In  aU.  there  are  393  majority 
white  schools  In  New  York  City,  and  88.- 
490  Negro  students— or  19.5  percent  of  the 
city's  total  Negro  enrollment — attend  these 
majority  white  schools. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo there  Is  a  highly  segregated  Negro 
minority.  Buffalo  has  a  toUl  enrollment 
of  72,115.  m  101  schools,  of  which  43.- 
942 — or  60.9  percent — are  white.  28.381 — 
or  36.6  percent— are  Negro,  and  1.792— or  2.6 
percent— are  from  other  minority  groups. 

In  the  Negro  majority  schools,  there  are 
16  schools  with  a  total  of  11.662  Negro 
students,  which  Is  43.8  percent  of  the  total 
Negro  enroUment  In  Buffalo  pubUc  schools, 
which  are  99  and  100  percent  Negro.  There 
are  21  schooU,  with  66,122  Negro  students— 
or  61.6  percent  of  the  city's  total  Negro 
student  enrollment— that  are  95  to  100  per- 
cent Negro  segregated.  19.268— or  73  percent 
of  the  city's  toUl  Negro  students— attend 
majority  Negro  schools,  and  27  percent  at- 
tend majority  white  schools. 

1321,  or  4.1  percent  of  the  total  white 
student  enrollment  of  Buffalo,  attend  ma- 
jority Negro  schools,  and  95.9  percent  of  the 
white  studenu  attend  majority  white 
schools. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Interesting 
city  school  dlstricu  in  New  York  Sute.  For 
example,  there  Is  Rochester,  which  has  a 
Negro  student  enrollment  of  13.679.  which 
is  28  9  percent  of  the  total  public  school 
enrollment  of  the  city,  where  there  are  six 
schools  that  are  90  to  100  percent  Negro 
segregated. 
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In  Utlca.  which  has  a  Negro  enrollment 
of  only  11.8  percent,  has  one  school  that 
Is  93.6  percent  Negro. 

Newburgh,  N.Y..  where  the  Negro  stu- 
dent enroUment  Is  only  23  percent  of  the 
total  school  enrollment  of  the  city,  has  two 
schools  which  are  99  percent  and  above 
Negro  segregated. 

Montlcello.  N.Y..  with  only  a  17.3  percent 
Negro  student  enrollment,  has  one  school 
that  Is  100  percent  Negro. 

These  facU  and  figures  are  presented  for 
future  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  a 
national  ]X)llcy  regarding  Integration  of  the 
races  In  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  State. 

(From  the  Concrxssional  Record, 
Dec.  II.  1969] 

sccrccation  in  the  school  districts  ov 
California 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  California,  ac- 
cording to  the  HEW's  IBM  statistics  based  on 
the  1968  national  school  survey,  has  4,284,- 
304  studenu  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Of  these,  3,172,686,  or  74.1  percent. 
are  white:  613.074,  or  143  percent,  are  Span- 
ish American:  382.525,  or  8.9  percent,  are 
Negro  studenU;  103.547.  or  2.4  percent,  are 
classified  as  Orientals;  and  12.472.  or  0.3  per- 
cent, are  American  Indians. 

This  Is  the  first  State  on  which  I  have 
presented  HEW's  IBM  data  where  there  are 
two  minority  groups — Spanish  Americans  and 
Negroes — which  appear  In  numerous  school 
districU  throughout  the  State  that  have  one 
or  more  schools  with  nanority  group  enroU- 
ment of  80  i>ercent  or  above. 

There  are  57  cities,  or  school  dlstrlcU,  In 
the  State  of  California  which  have  one  or 
more  schools  with  minority  group  student 
enroUment  of  80  percent  or  above.  Some  are 
relatively  small  districU.  and  others  Involve 
large  cities.  In  these  57  school  districU,  there 
^  are  413  schools  where  the  minority  group 
3,1  enroUment  Is  80  percent  or  above. 
X  ^  There  are  19  of  these  67  districU  where  the 
schools  having  from  80  to  100  percent  minor- 
ity enroUment  are  predominantly  Negro  and 
26  districU  where  schools  which  exceed  80 
percent  minority  enrollment  are  predomi- 
nantly Spanish  American.  There  are  only  12 
dlstrlcU  of  the  57  where  there  Is  a  substantial 
percentage  of  both  Negroes  and  Spanish 
Americans  In  the  schools  with  30  percent  and 
above  minority  group  enrollment. 

However,  whether  these  districU  have 
been  following  the  concept  of  neighborhood 
schools;  whether  they  have  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  whether  they  have  been  gerryman- 
dered: or  whether  the  composition  of  the 
racial  makeup  Is  entirely  accldenui — there 
are  a  great  many  of  them  that  are  highly 
segregated. 

Of  the  382.526  Negro  studenU  In  California. 
8.9  percent  of  toUl  enroUment:  321383.  or 
84.5  percent  of  total  Negro  enrollment,  are 
In  67  school  dlstrlcU  which  have  one  or 
more  schools  with  a  minority  enroUment  of 
80  percent  or  above,  and  239.009.  or  62.6  per- 
cent of  all  Negro  studenU  in  California,  are 
actually  In  schools  In  these  67  districU  that 
are  80  percent  to  100  percent  minority  segre- 
gated; 321,383.  or  52.4  percent,  of  the  total 
Spanish  American  enroUment  In  the  State  of 
California  are  In  these  same  57  school  dis- 
tricU that  have  one  or  more  schools  with 
a  total  minority  enroUment  of  80  percent  or 
above.  However,  only  120.595,  or  19.6  percent, 
of  the  total  State  enrollment  of  Spanish 
Americans,  are  actually  In  schools  that  are 
80  percent  to  100  percent  minority  segre- 
gated. 

Let  us  analyze  Los  Angeles,  the  largest  city 
In  California,  where  the  numbers  of  Spanish 
Americans  and  Negroes  are  about  equal. 

According  to  HEW's  IBM  date  for  1968, 
there  was  a  total  enroUment  of  663,549 
studenu  In  591  schools.  The  totel  white 
student  enrollment  was  350,909.  or  53.7  per- 
cent of  total  enrollment,  and  there  were 
147.738  Negro  studenU.  or  22.6  percent  of 


the  total;  130.450,  or  20  percent,  Spainish- 
American  studenU:  and  a  total  of  other 
minorities  of  24,452,  or  3.8  percent. 

There  are  22  schools  with  totel  enrollment 
of  23,493  which  are  100  percent  minority 
segregated.  In  these  22  schools  there  are 
22.717  Negroes,  or  153  i>ercent  of  the  city's 
total  Negro  enroUment;  737.  or  OJb  percent 
of  the  total  Spanish  American  enroUment; 
36  StudenU  of  other  minorities;  and  two 
white  studenu. 

There  are  48  schools  with  a  total  enroU- 
ment of  65377,  which  are  99  percent  to  99.9 
percent  minority  segregated:  54,330  Negro 
StudenU.  or  36.7  percent  of  the  city's  total 
Negro  student  enroUment.  attend  these  48 
schools  along  with  10,621  Spanish-American 
StudenU,  7.9  percent  of  the  city's  totel  Span- 
ish-American enrollment;  831,  or  3.6  percent 
of  the  city's  total  of  other  minority  group 
StudenU;  and  346  white  studenu,  or  0.098 
percent  of  the  city's  total  white  student  en- 
roUment. There  are  another  26  schools  with 
a  totel  enrollment  of  34,725,  which  are  98 
percent  to  98.9  percent  minority  segregated. 
This  enrollment  conslsU  of  23.995  Negro  stu- 
denU. or  16.2  percent  of  the  city's  totel  Negro 
enroUmentt  9.169  Spanish-American  stu- 
denU, or  7  percent  of  the  city's  total  Span- 
ish-American enrollment;  1,048  studenu  of 
other  minority  groups,  or  4.2  percent  of  the 
city's  total  of  other  minority  group  en- 
rollment; and  511  white  studenU,  or  0.1 
percent  of  the  city's  total  white  student  en- 
rollment. 

To  recap,  there  are  96  schools  In  Los  An- 
geles where  the  minority  enrollment  Is  98 
percent  to  100  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  these  schools — 124.095 — which  Is 
19  percent  of  the  total  enroUment  of  all  the 
city's  schools.  In  these  96  schools  that  are 
98  percent  to  100  percent  minority  segre- 
gated, there  are  101,043  Negro  studenU.  or 
68  percent  of  all  Negro  studenU  enroUed  In 
the  city's  schools;  20,228,  or  15.5  percent,  of 
the  city's  total  enroUment  of  SpeoiiBh-Amer- 
Ican  studenU;  1,965  studenU  of  other  mi- 
nority groups,  or  8.3  percent  of  the  totel  en- 
rollment of  studenu  of  other  minority 
groups;  and  860  white  studente,  or  0.2  per- 
cent of  the  city's  total  white  student  en- 
roUment. 

There  are  another  64  schools  with  an  en- 
rollment of  62.604,  which  are  90  percent  to 
98  percent  minority  segregated,  and  which 
are  attended  by:  21,636  Negro  studenU;  or 
14.6  percent  of  the  city's  total  Negro  student 
enroUment:  26  percent  of  the  city's  total 
Spanish  American  enroUment;  16.6  percent 
of  the  city's  totel  enroUment  of  other  mi- 
nority group  StudenU:  and  0.8  percent  of 
the  city's  total  white  enroUment.  In  other 
words,  there  are  150  schools  that  are  90  per- 
cent to  100  percent  minority  segregated, 
where  122.678  Negroes,  or  83  percent  of  the 
city's  total  Negro  enrollment,  attend.  There 
are  another  29  schools  with  80  percent  to  90 
percent  minority  enrollment,  where  the  to- 
tal enroUment  of  29.433  Is  made  up  of  7.594 
Negroes,  14,871  Spanish  Americans,  2.572 
StudenU  of  other  minority  groups,  and  4,396 
white  studente. 

To  recap,  there  are  179  schools  In  Los  An- 
geles that  are  80  percent  to  100  percent  mi- 
nority segregated,  with  an  aggregate  enroll- 
ment of  216,132,  or  33  percent  of  the  city's 
total  enrollment,  composed  of  130,272  Negro 
StudenU,  or  88.1  percent  of  the  city's  totel 
Negro  enrollment:  69,088,  or  52.9  percent,  of 
the  city's  total  Spanish  American  enroU- 
ment: 8,608  studente  of  other  minority 
groups  or  35  percent  of  the  city's  totel  en- 
rollment of  other  minority  groups,  and  8.164 
white  studenU,  or  2.3  percent  of  the  city's 
totel  white  student  enrollment. 

Of  the  city's  total  white  student  enroU- 
ment, only  27,037,  or  7.7  percent  of  the  city's 
total  white  enrollment,  are  attending  schools 
that  have  50  percent  to  100  percent  minor- 
ity student  enroUment.  The  total  Spanish 
American  studente  In  the  50  percent  to  100 


percent  minority  student  enrollment  schools 
Is  87,750.  or  67.2  percent  of  the  city's  total 
Spanish  American  enroUment,  and  69.068  of 
these  are  In  schools  from  80  percent  to  100 
percent  minority  segregated,  and  18,662  are 
In  schools  where  the  minority  enrollment  ts 
50  percent  to  80  percent. 

In  taking  a  look  at  the  white  majority 
schools,  there  are  77  such  schools  that  have 
no  Negroes  at  aU  enrolled  and  another  82 
which  have  either  one  or  two  Negroes  en- 
rolled in  each  school. 

A  slmUar  analysis  could  be  made  In  any 
number  of  other  school  dlstrlcU  In  Califor- 
nia. For  example : 

In  Oakland,  which  has  a  total  enrollment 
of  64,105,  30.9  percent  of  which  are  white; 
8.2  percent  are  Spanish  American;  and  55.2 
percent,  or  35386,  are  Negro,  there  are  39 
schools  with  27,292  Negro  studente.  or  77.1 
percent  of  the  city's  total  Negro  student  en- 
rollment, which  are  minority  segregated  be- 
tween 80  and  100  percent.  Three  of  these 
schools  are  100-percent  minority  segregated; 
10  are  frcun  99-  to  99.7-percent  minority;  16 
are  90-  to  99-percent  minority;  and  10  are 
80-   to  90-percent  minority  segregated. 

In  Fresno,  where  the  Negro  student  en- 
rollment of  5.351  Is  only  9  percent  of  the 
city's  total  enroUment.  4,023  or  76.6  per- 
cent, of  the  city's  total  Negro  enroUment  are 
in  eight  schools  along  with  1.261  Spanish 
Americans,  that  are  93.9-  to  100-percent  mi- 
nority segregated. 

San  Francisco,  with  a  total  school  enroU- 
ment of  94,154.  of  which  41.2  percent  are 
white;  27.5  percent  are  Negro;  18.1  percent 
are  oriental;  and  13  percent  are  Spanish 
American,  has  seven  schools  where  the  Negro 
enroUment  is  99  to  100  percent,  and  29 
schools  where  the  minority  enroUment  is  90 
to  100  percent. 

Richmond.  Calif.,  which  has  a  totel  enroU- 
ment of  43,123.  of  which  67.6  percent  are 
white;  24.2  percent  are  Negro;  5.2  percent  are 
Spanish  American;  and  2.9  percent  are  ori- 
ental, and  0.1  percent  are  American  Indians, 
has  five  schools  with  a  totel  enroUment  of 
3356,  which  are  attended  by  3,627  Negroes, 
or  34.8  percent  of  the  city's  total  Negro  en- 
rollment, and  which  are  95-  to  100-percent 
minority  segregated. 

News  Release  or  Congressman  William  L. 
Dickinson.  Aitoust  23,  1969 

Washincton,  D.C. — Congressman  William 
L.  (BUI)  Dickinson.  (R.,  Ala.)  announced 
today  that  he  has  written  letters  to  Attorney 
General  John  N.  MltcheU  and  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Robert  H. 
Finch  demanding  realistic  treatment  In 
Alabama's  PubUc  Education  System. 

In  letters  to  Finch  and  MlteheU,  Con- 
gressman Dickinson  protested: 

"The  social  engineers  In  Washington — 
who  Intend  to  supplant  local  school  officials 
In  Alabama — are  not  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  Social  planners  with 
little  or  no  experience  In  education  are  at- 
tempting to  substitute  their  Judgment  for 
that  of  our  professional  educators — and  the 
experiment  Is  not  working!" 

"I  appeal  to  you — Indeed.  I  demand — ^that 
you  approach  this  problem  realistically  and 
that  you  so  Instruct  your  staff  attorneys 
who  are  so  wont  to  bUndly  Join  In  any  legal 
action  against  esteblished  pubUc  educa- 
tion— no  matter  how  drastic. 

"Extreme  (and  possibly  Irreversible)  harm 
Is  being  done  to  pubUc  education  In  Alabama 
as  the  result  of  harsh  and  unreaUstIc  fed- 
eral court  decrees.  In  the  state  as  a  whole, 
millions  of  doUars'  worth  of  public  school 
buildings  have  been  ordered  closed  by  the 
courU.  In  some  cases,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  has  sug- 
gested— and  the  courU  have  accepted — plans 
whereby  school  children  are  transported 
many  miles  merely  to  achieve  racial  inte- 
gration. 

"We   are   not   asking   for   favored    treat- 
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mem— we  are  wklng  th»t  the  United  Stales 
Ooveminent  apply  the  »»me  yardstick  ' 
Alabama  aa  U  applied  In  other  eutee.  Wc 
expect— and  haT«  eTery  r«a«on  to  l>eHevp 
we  are  entlUed  to— WMonable  treatment  •- 
all  branchea  of  government.  Including  th» 
federal  Judiciary." 
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we  are  entitled  to— reasonable  treatment  by 
all  branches  of  government,  including  the 
federal  Judiciary. 

I  hope  you  will  carefully  look  Into  thm 
situation  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  vo— 
comments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WUXUM  L.  DlCKlNSOX 


WA8HINCTOM.  D.C..  Augvst  19.  1969. 
Hon    Roanrr  Pinch. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Waahinyton.  D.C. 
D«Aa  Mm.  SmcmMTHMf.  At  this  time,  about 
two  weeks  before  the  scheduled  beginning 
of  the  public  school  year.  I  feel  constrained 
to  bring  to  your  attentlMi  a  very  disturbing 
situation  which  exists  in  many  parts  of  Ala- 
bama—the fate  of  oxir  public  educational 
Institutions.  As  you  will  recall,  during  a  re- 
cent conference,  the  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama congressional  delegation  attempted  to 
convey  to  you  their  concern  over  the  dilem- 
ma facing  public  education  in  our  state. 

Extreme  (and  possibly  Irreversible)  harm 
is  being  done  to  public  education  In  Ala- 
bama as  the  result  of  harsh  and  unrealistic 
federal  court  decrees.  In  the  sUte  as  a  whole, 
millions  of  dollars"  worth  of  public  school 
buildings  have  h*en  ordered  closed  by  the 
courts  In  some  cases,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  has  sug- 
gested— and  the  courts  have  accepted — plans 
whereby  school  children  are  transported 
many  miles  merely  to  achieve  racial  Integra- 
tion In  other  cases,  the  courts  have  ordered 
school  systems  to  establish  arbitrary  col- 
ored-to-whlte  ratios  for  both  students  and 
faculties.  A  good  example  of  this  type  of 
action  is  a  recent  order  directing  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Board  of  Education  to  mod- 
ify Its  desegregation  plan  to  Include  a  20 
percent  minority  pupil  ratio  and  a  30  per- 
cent minorttv  faculty  ratio  In  all  schools. 

The  Escambia  County  Board  of  Education 
Is  under  federal  court  order  to  bus  many  of 
Its  pupils  up  to  70  miles  each  day  round 
trip.  The  Board  has  been  further  ordered  to 
close  a  Junior  high  school — not  over  three 
or  four  years  old — Indisputably  a  gross  waste 
of  taxpayer  money  for  a  social  experiment. 
Parents  with  children  In  the  Escambia 
County  school  system  have  advised  me  that 
they  will  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to 
be  transported  70  miles  a  day — they  wlU 
withhold  their  children  from  public  school 
(supported  by  their  taxes*  before  they  will 
allow  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  do  not  believe  the  social 
engineers  In  Washington— who  Intend  to 
supplant  local  school  ofBclals  In  Alabama — 
are  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
Sodal  planners  with  little  or  no  experience 
In  education  are  attempting  to  sutistltute 
their  Judgement  for  that  of  our  professional 
educators — and  the  experiment  Is  not  work- 
ing! 

I  appeal  to  you — Indeed.  I  demand — that 
you  approach  this  problem  realistically  and 
that  you  so  Instruct  your  staff  attorneys  who 
are  so  wont  to  blindly  Join  In  any  legal  ac- 
tion against  established  public  education — 
no  matter  how  drastic. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  people  of  Alabama  are 
good,  law-abiding  citizens.  They  have  made 
every  effort  to  comply  with  what  they 
thought  was  the  law  of  the  land— the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1904  But  they  are  bewildered 
when  they  read  in  the  same  Act  that  "  'De- 
segregation' means  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schooU  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion' shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance." 

We  are  not  asking  for  favored  treatment — 
we  are  asking  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment apply  the  same  yardstick  to  Ala- 
t>ama  as  U  appUed  to  other  sutes.  We  ex- 
pect— and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 


WtxKLT  News  Column  or  Cono«issman 
WiLUAM  L.  Dickinson  or  Ocroaxa  22.  1969 
Washington.  DC— Since  the  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Mabama  schools  have  been  the  target  of 
haraaament  and  Intimidation  by  Federal  offi- 
cials Every  public  school  system  In  Ala- 
bama is  currently  operating,  with  the  threat 
of  contempt  citation,  under  one  type  of  Fed- 
eral court  order  or  another.  The  lataat  blue- 
prlnU  of  HEW  and  the  Justice  Department 
for  Alabama's  schools— calling  for  extensive 
busing  and  student-faculty  t>alance8 — are 
perfect  examples  of  the  type  of  situation. 

As  you  know,  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  have  requested,  and  the  Federal 
Courts  have  ordered,  extensive  busing  of  Ala- 
bama studenu  solely  to  achieve  a  particular 
level  of  integration — not  desegregation. 

In  addition,  the  couru  have  ordered  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  school  buildings  closed  by 
the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
achieving  Integration.  In  other  instances,  the 
courU  have  ordered  entire  grades  shifted 
from  one  school  to  another  The  situation  Is 
Intolerable.  The  closing  of  some  schools  and 
the  shifting  of  many  studenu  have  Im- 
posed upon  our  children  the  most  miserable 
conditions  due  to  over-crowding. 

I  contend  that  busing  to  achieve  Integra- 
tion is  contrary  to  laws  already  on  the  sUt- 
ute  books  Title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  states:  "Desegregation  doee  not  mean 
assignment  of  students  to  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  racUl  imbalance  and  nothing 
in  the  title  shall  authorize  a  court  or  any 
official  to  order  the  transporUtlon  of  stu- 
denu from  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  racial  balance." 

In  addition.  Vice  President  Agnew  told  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  that  he  op- 
posed busing  pupils  solely  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  schools  Agnew  was  voicing  the 
Nixon  Administration's  policy  on  busing 
when  he  fiirther  stated:  '"This  administra- 
tion favors  IntegraUon  but  not  mandatory, 
artificially  contrived  social  acceptance."' 

HEW  theorists  are  more  Interested  In  so- 
ciological considerations  than  they  are  In 
the  education  of  our  children.  It  appears 
that  our  social  engineers  are  bent  upon  de- 
stroying, rather  than  aaslsUng.  public  educa- 
tion— not  only  in  Alabama,  but  throughout 
the  country.  I  pray  that  thU  mess  can  be  rec- 
tified before  educaUon  of  our  youth  Is  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Wexklt  News  Column  or  Conoeessman 
WnxisM  L.  DiCKUfSOW.  OcTOBxa  29,  1969 
Washington,  DC— President  Nixon  re- 
cently said.  "It's  never  been  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  to  impose  busing  as  a  way  to 
achieve  racial  balance."  In  his  1968  elecUon 
campaign,  he  crlUclzed  busing  as  a  "forced 
integration  rather  than  putting  emphasis  on 
education."  {US.  Sew  A  World  Report.  Oc- 
tober 13.  1909.) 

Actually.  President  NUon.  In  campaigning 
for  the  presidency,  espoused  the  freedom  of 
choice  system.  I  »)elleve  thU  system  should  be 
America's  answer  to  correct  the  destruction 
of  neighborhood  schooU  resulting  from  forced 
busing.  Under  freedom  of  choice,  parents 
select  the  school  they  want  their  cbUdren  to 
attend. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  any 
fair-minded  cltlsen  can  offer  vaUd  objection 
to  freedom  of  choice,  for  It  leaves  decUlons 
regarding  schools  to  parents  and  excludes  all 


compulsory  elemente  In  decUlon-maklng.  The 
Ideo'.oglsts  of  racial  balance  detest  freedom 
of  choice.  They  want  to  force  parents  ai  d 
children  to  conform  to  specific  sociological 
patterns  and  formulas.  Irrespective  of  par- 
ents' wishes.  HEW  theorUts  do  not  seem  t,i 
realize  that  our  children  are  Individuals  with 
individual  needs,  not  computerized  punch 
cards  or  government  statistics. 

If  government  officials  want  to  promote  ed- 
ucation, they  win  promote  the  freedom  of 
choice  concept.  For  a  child  does  best  where 
he  U  happiest,  and  he  will  be  happiest  In  a 
school  setUng  that  U  In  accord  with  his 
environment  at  home  and  family  circle. 

While  the  Civil  RlghU  Commission  may 
try  to  force  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
apply  more  pressure  on  the  schools,  public 
pressure,  by  black  and  white  alike.  Is  grow- 
ing In  the  other  direction.  Parents  through- 
out the  nation  are  deeply  disturbed  at 
HEW's  unsound  and  Irresponsible  efforU  to 
impoae  sociological  formulas  on  schools  that 
hinder  classroom  work  and  slow  the  stu- 
dent's progress  In  learning. 

A  recent  U.S.  Sexes  nationwide  survey 
poinu  to  a  new  trend.  According  to  thst 
survey:  "Among  civil  rights  leaders,  edu- 
cators and  Negroes  themselves.  doubU  are 
growing  about  the  value  of  busing,  either  as 
a  method  of  Integration  or  as  a  method  of 
Improving  education" 

President  Nixon.  If  he  realistically  exam- 
Ine.s  the  school  situation  and  abides  by  his 
1968  campaign  promises,  will  give  renewed 
emphasis  to  freedom  of  choice. 

Weekly  News  Column  or  Cohcbessman 
WiLUAM  L  Dickinson.  Januabt  28,  1970 
Washington.  DC  —The  Supreme  Court  In 
lU  1954  decision  ruled  that  studenU  have  a 
right  to  a  quality  education  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  Now  the  courU  seem  to 
say  that  regardless  of  your  race,  creed,  or 
color  quality  education  U  out — a  goal  of  the 
past! 

Extreme,  and  yes.  Irreversible  damage  is 
being  done  to  public  education  In  Alabama 
as  a  result  of  harsh  and  unrealistic  court 
decrees.  In  the  state  as  a  whole,  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  public  school  buildings  have 
been  forced  to  close  by  the  courU.  In  nearly 
every  school  system  In  the  South,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
has  suggested  through  their  guidelines— and 
the  couru  have  ordered— that  school  systems 
esUblLsh  arbitrary  black  to  white  ratios  for 
both  studenu  and  faculty.  HEW's  Is  playing 
a  stupid  game  of  statistics  with  the  courts 
stepping  in  as  the  game's  officials 

How  are  the  social  engineers  of  HEW  and 
the  oourU  implementing  their  "Great  Plan  " 
to  achieve  the  "desired"  ratio?  They  are 
busing  our  children  many  miles  each  school 
day  They  claim  it  Is  In  the  Interest  of  "qual- 
ity education ".  Busing  may  be  a  way  to 
achieve  IntegraUon  but  It  can  not  Improve 
education    Busing  can  only  destroy  pubUc 

educaUon!  

I  contend  that  busing  to  achieve  Integra- 
Uon U  contrary  to  laws  already  on  the 
sUtute  books.  "Htle  IV  of  the  1964  Civil 
RlghU  Act  states:  "Desegregation  does  not 
mean  assignment  of  studenu  to  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  and 
nothing  m  the  title  shaU  authorize  a  court 
or  any  official  to  order  the  tranaportaUon  of 
studenu  from  one  school  district  to  another 
in  order  to  achieve  racial  balance." 

HEW  theortsu  are  more  interested  In  so- 
ciological considerations  than  they  are  In  the 
education  of  our  children.  It  appears  that 
HEW  and  the  courU  are  bent  upon  destroy- 
ing rather  than  assUtlng,  public  educa- 
tion—especially in  the  South.  We  are  not 
asking  for  favored  treatment — we  are  ask- 
ing that  the  United  States  Government  ap- 
ply the  same  yardstick  to  Alabama  as  U  ap- 
plied in  aU  the  states.  We  expect— and  have 
•very  reason  to  beUeve  that  we  are  entlUed 
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to — reasonable  treatment  by  all  branches  of 
the  government.  Including  HEW  and  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary. 

If  President  Nixon  realistically  examines 
the  school  situation  In  the  South  and  abides 
by  his  1968  campaign  promises,  perb^M 
these  unfair  practices  applied  only  to  the 
South  with  an  equal  degree  of  discrimination 
win  be  stopped. 

Weeklt    Nkws    Column    or    Congressman 

William  L.  Dickinson,  February  4.  1970 

Washington.  D.C. — Since  the  enactment  of 
the  1964  Civil  RlghU  Act,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  given  primary  emphasis  to  en- 
forcing Its  school  desegregation  edlcte  In  the 
Southern  states  while  virtually  Ignoring  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  This  double-standard 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  the  people  of  the 
South!  Unfortunately,  It  Is  typical  of  the 
punitive  laws  we've  been  forced  to  swallow 
since  the  l*th  Amendment  was  added  to  the 
Constitution  100  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  the  old  adage  that  "what 
good  for  the  goose  Is  good  for  the  gander"  Just 
might  finally  be  coming  to  pass.  It's  In  the 
form  of  pressure  being  applied  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  by 
many  of  us  to  start  InvestlgaUng  the  school 
situation  In  sUtes  outside  the  South.  In 
other  words,  we  want  HEW  to  start  looking 
northward  where  for  years  well-meaning  citi- 
zens. I  am  sure,  have  lived  smugly  In  condi- 
tions of  total  racial  segregation  while  htirllng 
bolU  of  self-righteous  criticism  at  their 
Southern  neighbors  who,  quite  frankly,  lived 
In  a  more  integrated  society. 

We  think  we've  got  a  good  argument.  Ac- 
cording to  sUtlstlcs  provided  by.  of  all  places. 
HEW,  90  percent  of  all  Negro  school  children 
ouUlde  the  South  are  concentrated  In  eight 
heavily  populated  states  and  the  District  of 
:  -  Columbia,  where  they  attend  predomlnanUy 
\\     Negro  schools  In  city  school  dlstrlcte. 

This  Is  called  '"racial  Isolation""  by  the 
HEW  ""experts",  and  It  simply  means  that 
black  and  white  studenU  attend  separate 
schools  through  social  or  economic  clrctim- 
stance.  such  as  housing  or  Income  differences. 
In  other  wocxls.  racial  eegregaUon  Northern 
style!  But  this  hypocrisy  may  soon  be  com- 
ing to  an  end.  In  fact,  it  Is  reported  that 
over  600  Northern  school  dlstrtcU  have  been 
targeted  as  possible  problem  areas  for  fu- 
ture HEW  InvestlgaUons. 

Of  course,  as  any  school  administrator  and 
parent  In  the  country  will  say,  the  bee* 
method  of  achieving  school  desegregation — 
North  and  South — In  line  with  the  1964  Civil 
RlghU  Act  is  by  freedom  of  choice.  But  the 
bureaucraU  in  HEW  abhor  the  Idea  of  free- 
dom of  choice. 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  freedom  of 
choice,  for  that  Is  Just  what  It  U.  It  is  the 
freedom  at  every  school  chUd,  black  or  white, 
to  choose  the  school  of  his  or  her  choice, 
rather  than  have  the  government  compel  him 
to  attend  a  dlslant  school  purely  for  arbi- 
trary sociological  reasons.  Even  Secretary 
Finch  should  agree  with  that. 

WxacLT  Nrws  Column  or  Concxkbsman  Wil- 
liam L.  Dickinson,  Fkbruasy  11,  1970 

Washington,  D.C. — "'.  .  .  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  empower  any  official  or 
court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any  order 
seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any 
school  by  requiring  the  traD^x)rtatton  of 
pupils  or  studenu  from  one  school  to  another 
or  one  school  district  to  another  In  order  to 
achieve  such  racial  balance.  .  .  ." 

Would  you  believe  that  these  w«rds  are 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States 
Government?  They  are  there — and  they  ap- 
pear In  section  2000(c)  (6),  TlUe  42,  United 
States  Code — the  law  of  the  land. 

Also  on  the  l>ookB  Is  the  following  defini- 
tion of  desegregaUon:  ""deeegregatton  shall 
not  mean   the   aostgnment   of   studente   to 


public  schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance." 

Both  of  these  provisions  are  a  part  of 
the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964 — believe  It  or 
not — but  I  am  sure  many  of  our  educators 
win  find  It  hard  to  believe — In  the  face  of 
Judicial  flau  handed  down  recently.  Neither 
can  parenU  whose  children  have  been  used 
as  pavms  In  the  racial  balance  game  under- 
stand why  the  law  reads  one  way  and  the 
courU  rule  another. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
school  problem  Is  uppermost  In  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  Second  District.  I  re- 
ceive several  hundred  letters  every  week,  and 
more  are  concerned  with  schools  than  with 
any  other  issue — Including  taxes.  InflaUon, 
and  the  war.  Most  of  my  constituents  are 
bewildered — as  I  am — over  the  fact  that  the 
federal  courte  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  will  not  accept  true 
freedom  of  choice  plans  for  our  schools. 

Al&bamlans  were  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964. 
However,  after  It  was  passed,  signed  and 
upheld  by  the  courU  as  being  oonsUtuUonal, 
Alabama  reluctantly  accepted  It  as  the  law 
of  the  land  and,  as  law-abiding  citizens  who 
love  their  country,  sought  to  comply  with  the 
law.  

The  Department  of  HEW  promulgated 
guldeUnes  for  the  various  school  systems  to 
follow  In  abolishing  segregation  of  the  races 
In  public  schools,  and,  after  considerable 
deliberations  with  HEW,  school  officials  drew 
up  plans  authorizing  children  to  attend  the 
school  of  their  choice.  When  HEW  recognized 
that  there  were  no  mass  transfers  from  one 
school  to  another,  HEW  bureaucrats  began 
to  devise  plans  to  accomplish  social  changes 
freedom  of  choice  did  not  bring  about  and 
convinced  a  few  federal  judges  In  1967  and 
1968  to  Include  their  new  social  schemes  In 
court  decrees. 

The  result  has  been  one  drastic  Judicial  flat 
after  another — calling  for  massive  busing  of 
children  and  the  assignment  of  studenU 
and  faculties  to  achieve  racial  quotas.  At  the 
same  time,  HEW  and  the  courU  turn  their 
backs  on  more  blatant  cases  of  segregation 
of  the  races  In  schools  In  other  parU  of  the 
country.  We  In  the  South  do  not  want 
favored  treatment — ^but  we  demand  to  be 
treated  Uke  other  states.  After  aU,  our  laws 
are  supposed  to  be  administered  equally 
throughout  the  nation.  We  expect  nothing 
less! 

Mr.  ANDREn^^  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  our  delegation  (Mr. 
Andrews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  frightening  situation  that  exists  in 
Alabama  today.  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  many  of  the  cases  that  the  gen- 
tleman Is  referring  to. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  live  in  a 
small  town.  Union  Springs,  40  miles  from 
Montgomery,  where  the  ratio  is  4-to-l 
Negro.  The  school  population  in  that 
county  is  4  to  1.  In  my  hometown  they 
forced  the  board  of  education  to  place 
several  Negro  teachers  in  a  formerly  all- 
white  school.  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  the  facts  based  on  the  statement  given 
to  me  by  a  Baptist  preacher  in  our  town, 
that  the  Negro  mathematics  teacher 
placed  there  was  totally  incompetent. 
The  preacher  had  a  son  in  that  class  and 
was  naturally  Interested  in  his  son  get- 
ting a  good  foundation  in  mathematics. 
The  preacher  is  well  trained  himself.  He 
has  a  Ph.  D.  degree,  and  he  taught  at  Jud- 


son  College  in  Marion.  So  he  has  gone 
down  and  Is  going  there  every  day  to  the 
school  to  teach  mathematics  to  the  class 
without  pay.  The  teacher  he  describes  as 
being  Incompetent  is  sitting  in  a  chair 
there  trying  to  leam  mathematics.  That 
is  an  actual  case  which  I  will  vouch  for 
the  truthfulness  of. 

We  had  a  system,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  of  freedom  of  choice  in  Alabama. 
I  thought  it  worked  well.  There  is  not  a 
school  in  my  district  that  is  not  inte- 
grated and  very  few  in  Alabama  are 
segregated. 

Most  of  them  are  integrated.  They 
were  integrated  under  the  so-called  free- 
dom of  choice  plan  that  our  State  had 
and  which  has  now  been  declared  illegal 
and  set  aside  by  the  bureaucrats  in 
HEW.  Under  that  system  any  student, 
regardless  of  his  race,  was  permitted  to 
attend  any  school  of  his  choice. 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  degree  of  integration  was  smaller 
than  the  bureaucrats  thought  it  should 
be  and,  therefore,  they  concluded  that 
because  of,  maybe,  threats  or  intimida- 
tion, the  Negro  students  did  not  leave 
their  schools  and  go  to  the  white  schools, 
or  the  white  students  did  not  leave  their 
school  and  go  to  the  Negro  school.  But. 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  as  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out,  most  of  the  Negro  st  i- 
dents  do  not  want  to  leave  their  schools. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  bused.  They  do 
not  want  to  walk  to  the  former  all-white 
schools. 

If  the  gentleman  will  recall,  the  papers 
have  been  full  of  instances  throughout 
the  South  within  the  last  few  months 
where  the  Negro  students  and  their  par- 
ents are  rebelling  against  forced  trans- 
fer from  their  old  school  to  the  white 
school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  in  pointing  out  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  just  what  is 
happening  to  our  school  system  in  Ala- 
bama. In  my  opinion  the  action  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  the  bureaucrats  in 
HEW  are  rapidly — rapidly — destroying 
the  public  school  system  in  Alabama. 
Not  only  have  they  destroyed  the  quality 
of  education  and  are  continuing  to  do 
that,  they  are  actually  contributing  to 
the  downfall  and  destruction  of  our  pub- 
lic education  system. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  private  schools  are  springing  up 
tliroughout  our  State  like  mushrooms. 
They  will  continue  in  growth  and  if  this 
trend  continues  we  will  see  the  complete 
destruction  of  our  public  school  system. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished deaxi  of  our  Alabama  delegation 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  House,  some 
of  the  results  of  HEW's  vmreasonable  and 
dictatorial  "guidelines,"  as  well  as  the 
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resxilts  of  the  Federal  court  directives,  all 
occurring  since  the  passage  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  problem  transcends  the  question 
of  integration  or  segregation,  for  most 
accept  the  fact  that  desegregated  schools 
belong  to  the  past.  But  what  is  important 
today  and  for  the  future  is  the  basic 
concept  of  quality  education  Itself.  To 
achieve  this,  the  public  schools  in  any 
State  must  have  first,  the  support  of  the 
public.  They  must  be  permitted  to  op- 
erate with  a  minimum  of  confusion  and 
disruption  in  order  to  provide  the  best 
possible  opportunities  for  each  child  re- 
gardless of  race.  SUted  another  way.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  the  courts  and  HEW 
begin  to  place  the  emphasis  on  education, 
and  put  in  second  place  the  question 
of  integration.  For  all  practical  purposes 
in  most  school  districts  in  my  SUte,  the 
integration  is  here.  But.  for  a  few  min- 
utes, let  us  consider  what  this  misguided 
direction  has  produced. 

Under  a  Federal  court  order.  Bertie 
Coimty.  N C.  containing  a  basically  rural 
population,  has  resulted  in  the  present 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  black  and  25 
percent  white.  But.  most  serious  for  the 
future  of  the  public  schools  is  the  fact 
that  this  rural  county,  with  a  population 
of  24.350.  today  has  three  private  schools 
with  an  enrollment.  I  am  told,  of  over 
800.  Possibly  what  triggered  the  creation 
of  the  private  schools  was  that  the  court 
order  contained  a  directive  as  to  the 
racial  composition  of  the  faculty,  regard- 
less of  qualifications. 

Another  tragic  example  Is  the  city  of 
Greenville.  N.C.  Located  in  Greenville 
Is  East  Carolina  University  with  an  en- 
rollment of  some  10,000  students.  I  men- 
tion this  to  substantiate  the  statement 
that  this  community  has  been  considered 
most  liberal.  Under  the  "freedom  of 
choice"  plan,  the  system  had  made  rapid 
strides  in  achieving  a  high  degree  of  In- 
tegrration.  Yet.  for  the  school  year  1969- 
70,  It  was  not  enough:  the  present  ad- 
ministration demanded  the  impossible. 
What  has  happened  at  different  intervals 
has  been  a  series  of  student  riots  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites,  resulting  In  the 
hospitalization  of  several  and  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  others,  the  resignation 
of  the  principal  sometime  In  the  fall,  and 
presently,  according  to  the  information  I 
have,  the  discipline  of  the  school  Is  being 
monitored  by  uniformed  police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  anyone  else, 
could  an  acceptable  scholastic  atmos- 
I>here  possibly  exist  under  these  clrcimi- 
stances? 

Perhaps  the  most  difBcult  case  to  un- 
derstand Involved  Washington  County. 
N.C,  again — a  basically  rural  county.  In 
March  1969,  five  very  articulate,  sincere, 
black  citizens  of  that  county  came  to  my 
offlce  and  met  with  three  representatives 
of  HEW  in  a  prearranged  conference. 
They  brought  with  them  a  petition  con- 
taining over  2.000  signatures  of  black 
citizens  and  also  a  petition  signed  by  in 
Excess  of  400  black  high  school  students, 
all  asking  for  1  additional  year  of  "free- 
dom of  choice."  Their  reasons  were  valid. 
In  spite  of  a  prior  existing  policy  that 
where  the  student  enrirflment  was  ex- 
ceeded by  50  percent  of  the  black  race, 
and  if  they  so  desired,  that  additional 


time  under  "freedom  of  choice"  would  be 
grant — their  request  was  denied. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  no  statu- 
tory provisions  for  the  busing  of  pupils 
living  within  the  corporate  limits.  Yet. 
I  am  told  that  another  county,  not  in 
my  district,  was  ordered  to  transfer  from 
one  facility  to  another  complete  student 
bodies.  When  told  by  the  local  adminis- 
trators that  no  transportation  facilities 
were  available.  HEW  promptly  advised 
that  "this  is  your  problem,  not  ours." 
And  so.  if  the  public  schools  of  the  South 
are  to  survive,  somehow  the  neighbor- 
hood concept  must  not  be  destroyed.  And 
indeed,  this  destruction  can  be  accom- 
plished more  quickly  by  busing  than  by 
any  other  method. 

For  years  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  local  schools  of  both  races  have 
depended  on  PTA's  and  other  parent  or- 
ganizations for  the  support  of  extracur- 
ricular activities  such  as  bands,  athletics, 
business  and  science  projects,  and  others. 
Sadly  enough,  this  support  Is  rapidly 
vanishing. 

So.  to  the  new  National  Committee  on 
Schools.  HEW.  and  the  Federal  courts. 
I  hope  that  a  new  dimension  can  be 
brought  into  being  and  that  the  prime 
interest  be  directed  to  the  type  educa- 
tion that  the  children  of  the  South  in 
this  Nation  are  receiving  in  their  prepa- 
ration for  future  life. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this 
will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  racist  speech, 
for  I  am  confident  that  these  remarks 
represent  the  thinking  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  that  I  represent  of  all  races. 
During  this  past  weekend,  while  visiting 
in  the  district,  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
conversations  in  which  I  engaged  ex- 
pressed concern  on  this  very  subject — 
the  soul-searching  question,  "what  Is 
happening  to  our  schools?" 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  joining  in  this  special 
order  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  congratulate  him  for  taking  this 
time  to  focus  public  attention  upon  the 
dilemma  our  schoolchildren  are  facing 
today  throughout  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  our  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  final  analysis,  no  broad  public 
policy  can  long  survive  unless  it  enjoys 
the  support  of  the  general  public. 

Tomorrow  a  number  of  most  distin- 
guished, outstanding  and  public-spirited 
citizens  from  the  Atlanta  area  of  Georgia 
are  coming  to  Washington  at  their  own 
personal  expense  to  visit  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  Members  of  the  other 
body.  They  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  and  members  of  the 
executive  branch  the  extreme  hardships 
which  the  present  court  orders  have 
placed  upon  Individual  families  and 
schoolchildren  in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  I 
would  hope  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  listen  with  kind  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  parents  and  the  children 
who  are  l>eing  subjected  to  this  form  of 
social  experimentation. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  associate  my- 


self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  and  I  congratulate  him 
upon  his  efforts. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  for  yielding  to 
me.  First.  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
taking  this  time  to  try  to  focus  the  at- 
tention not  only  of  this  body  but  hope- 
fully the  attention  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  on  a  most  serious  problem  con- 
fronting the  educational  system  in  the 
Southland — and  not  only  there  but  soon, 
throughout  the  Nation,  in  my  humble 
Judgment. 

It  distresses  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
come  to  this  moment,  that  first  it  is 
necessary  to  take  this  time  to  point  out 
the  problems  that  we  have  and.  second, 
that  there  is  obviously  not  too  much 
Interest  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, primarily  those  outside  the  South,  as 
to  the  problems  that  we  have. 

I  hope  that  the  message  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson) 
and  others  are  giving  today — I  hope  that 
that  message  will  go  well  beyond  the 
walls  of  this  Chamber  and  will  echo 
throughout  the  country  because,  as  you 
so  well  pointed  out,  the  problem  may  be 
ours  right  now,  but  I  predict  that  to- 
morrow or  Just  a  few  weeks  or  months 
ahead.  It  is  going  to  be  a  problem  all  over 
the  Nation:  that  is,  if  the  laws  are  ap- 
plied equitably  throughout  the  country. 

As  htis  been  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
in  the  other  body,  and  as  you  referred 
to  a  moment  ago.  the  Congressional 
Record  points  out  very  dramatically  the 
segregated  schools  existing,  even  worse 
than  we  have  down  our  way.  which  exist 
right  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  in 
the  States  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line.  When  the  heavy  line  of  the  racial 
balancers  Is  applied  in  those  areas,  then 
I  £im  sure  at  that  time  they  will  be  plead- 
ing for  help  and  will  be  asking  for  the 
understanding  of  the  Nation  as  we  are 
now. 

You  know,  one  thing  that  makes  this 
so  very  sad  in  my  State  and  In  other 
States  in  the  heartless  nature  of  some  of 
these  radical  changes  being  ordered. 
They  are  not  in  my  congressional  district. 
but  we  as  Members  of  this  body  are  con- 
cerned about  problems  everywhere.  But 
two  of  the  counties  of  the  State  of  South* 
Carolina  Just  recently,  just  this  week, 
had  to  undergo  a  very  traumatic  and 
dramatic  change  in  their  school  situa- 
tion— the  shifting  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents from  one  school  to  another  school, 
even  some  of  them  to  distant  points.  We 
are  now  gathering  Information  so  we 
can  show  the  particulars  in  order  that 
the  people  who  are  interested  might  see 
how  extensive  and  disruptive  these  par- 
tlCTilar  changes  have  been. 

But  how  heartless  can  it  be,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  in  the  middle  of  a  school 
year  you  would  suddenly  just  shift 
masses  of  teachers  and  students  from 
one  school  to  another — teachers  who  over 
the  past  months  since  September  have 
been  developing  and  trying  to  follow  the 
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progress  of  their  students  and  trying  to 
look  at  the  points  where  they  have  edu- 
cational deficiencies  and  trying  to  help 
them  to  pass  courses  and  to  do  a  little 
better. 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  the  court  says — 
No.  you  shift  over  to  another  school — to 
a  totally  foreign  teacher  who  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  your  problem  at  all.  Very 
well,  this  could  be  a  lost  year  for  many 
schools. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
so  well  pointed  out,  what  is  the  purpose 
of  a  school — is  it  for  sociological  experi- 
mentation or  is  it  for  education?  How 
unthinkable  can  it  be — that  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  school  year  a  court  would 
come  along  and  order  the  students 
shifted  from  one  school  to  another  and 
from  one  teacher  to  another?  You  not 
only  have  the  interest  of  the  students  to 
be  principally  concerned  about — and  we 
all  are  I  am  sure — but  you  know  teach- 
ers have  some  rights,  too.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  pointed  out  earlier,  as  did 
some  of  the  other  speakers,  that  we  are, 
indeed,  seeing  a  mushr(X)mlng  of  private 
schools  around  the  country.  You  also 
find  that  many  teachers  who  have  been 
loyal  to  public  education  are  leaving  the 
public  school  systems  to  go  over  to  the 
private  schools.  Other  teachers  are 
throwing  up  their  hands  in  despair  say- 
ing, "I  am  not  going  to  be  so  insulted — 
to  be  treated  so  cruelly  in  my  prof  essionsd 
capacity,  that  I  do  not  even  know  where 
I  will  teach  or  how  much  I  will  be  teach- 
ing from  month  to  month." 

I  see  some  people  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  here  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
education — who  have  been  champions 
for  the  cause  of  education.  Oh,  how  much 
we  need  their  voice  and  help.  Do  you 
know  that  we  have  teachers  in  South 
Carolina — and  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  them  in  other  States  of  the 
Nation — ^but  they  are  asking  teachers  in 
some  districts  down  South  to  sign  blank 
contracts — not  even  letting  them  know 
where  they  are  going  to  teach  or  how 
much  they  are  going  to  get. 

I  tell  you.  my  friends  in  other  States 
of  the  Nation,  when  your  teachers  are 
asked  to  sign  such  contracts  in  blank, 
you  are  going  to  be  here  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  asking  for  some  consider- 
ation. I  guess,  my  friends,  we  are  really 
now  Just  asking  for  a  little  mercy;  it  is 
too  much  tu  ask  for  any  consideration 
for  the  Southland.  But  maybe  sooner  or 
later  the  chickens  wiU  come  home  to 
roost,  and  then  others  will  appreciate 
the  problems  that  we  have. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  interrupt,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  quotation  that  I  think  would 
he  pertinent  at  this  point  because,  as 
you  know,  recently  in  one  of  the  most 
sweeping  school  orders  that  have  ever 
been  issued.  622  schools,  having  a  student 
enrollment  of  674,000  students,  were  or- 
dered to  be  integrated  to  the  point  at 
which  no  school  should  have  less  thsm 
10  percent  minority  population  or  more 
than  50  percent  minority  groups.  School 
officials  protests  that  this  would  mean 
"virtual  destruction"  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. How  familiar  that  ring  is.  But  the 
odd  fact  is  that  this  was  not  emsmating 
from  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  This 


was  a  quote  from  the  school  oflQcials  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  I  refer  to  the 
February  11  order  of  the  State  superior 
court  ordering  that  this  be  done.  They 
say  that  they  cannot  financially  afford 
it.  It  is  not  feasible,  and  it  would  destroy 
their  school  system  in  Los  Angeles.  So  I 
think  this  is  very  apropos  of  the  obser- 
vations that  the  gentleman  has  just 
made.  We  are  in  the  forefront.  We  might 
be  the  edge  of  the  wedge.  But  it  is  com- 
ing. And  if  laws  are  uniformly  adminis- 
tered throughout  our  country,  we  will 
see  public  education  throughout  all  50 
States  suffering. 

Mr.  WATSON.  There  is  no  question 
alwut  it.  and  I  apologize  for  presuming 
too  much  upon  the  gentleman's  time  un- 
der this  special  order.  But.  you  know, 
when  you  are  dealing  with  the  children 
of  American  citizens,  you  are  dealing 
with  the  most  priceless  of  man's  posses- 
sons  and  when  you  jeopardize  his  child's 
education  or  preparation  for  life  you 
have  a  real  tiger  on  your  hands.  Par- 
ents rightly  demand  quality  education. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  there  is  the 
instance  of  the  disrupting  effects  on  the 
black  children  as  well  as  on  white.  We 
have  in  South  Carolina  a  fine  commu- 
nity with  a  splendid  high  school  by  the 
name  of  Spaulding  which  always  has 
been  principally  black.  Despite  the  pres- 
ence of  this  wonderful  school  there,  trag- 
ically enough,  students  are  not  being  edu- 
cated in  that  school  at  this  moment  be- 
cause of  an  almost  total  boycott  on  the 
part  of  the  black  students.  They  want 
their  school.  It  is  their  neighborhood 
school  and  they  do  not  want  to  be  bused 
to  a  distant  Institution. 

Finally,  may  I  say  this  with  reference 
to  the  gentleman's  statement  concerning 
the  decisions  of  the  court  when  they  will 
say,  "We  are  not  in  violation  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act."  I  believe  it  is 
section  407,  where  there  is  a  specific  pro- 
hibition against  busing  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  racial  balance  in  schools,  and 
that  provision  was  written  in,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  That  language  was  not  in  the 
version  as  it  was  reported  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  They  say,  "we  ac- 
tually do  not  specify  busing."  But,  as 
the  gentleman  so  clearly  and  convincing- 
ly pointed  out,  they  ordered  a  balanced 
school,  and  though  they  did  not  specifi- 
cally say  in  the  order  that  you  must  bus 
the  children  over  there,  how  do  you  get 
them  there  except  by  bus  unless  they 
walk?  They  normally  go  by  bus.  unless 
they  contemplate  transporting  children 
by  helicopter,  or  you  might  take  them 
by  submarine  or  some  other  means. 

How  ridiculous  can  it  be? 

I  do  take  hope  in  this  respect,  and  I 
hope  other  Jurisdictions  and  school  dis- 
tricts will  pursue  this  particular  point, 
that  in  the  10th  Cireuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Oklahoma  there  is  a  school  district 
pursuing  this  very  point,  and  there  is 
hope  of  a  favorable  verdict  from  that 
cireuit  court.  Although  the  judge's  order 
did  not  say  specifically  that  racial  bal- 
ance must  be  obtained  by  busing,  that  is 
the  only  way  to  implement  or  carry  out 
the  Judge's  order,  whether  expressed  or 
implied. 

Finally.  I  have  heard  the  comment 


that,  well,  in  one  area,  the  South,  there 
is  de  Jure  segregation  and  in  another 
area,  the  North,  there  is  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. Well,  neither  child  nor  parent  for 
that  matter  imderstands  why  different 
educational  standards  are  used  simply  on 
the  basis  of  legal  technicalities  al)0ut  de 
jure  or  de  facto,  segregation.  They  do 
not  understand  it.  It  worlu  the  same 
way  when  we  disrupt  their  educational 
systems  regardless  of  the  legal  Jargon. 

The  courts  and  the  Federal  bureaus  are 
fast  destroying  the  public  schools.  I  re- 
member when  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina, there  was  always  one  bond  Issue 
which  always  passed,  and  that  was  for 
the  schools.  Our  people  were  interested  in 
giving  the  t>est  education  to  their  young 
people.  But  now,  seven  out  of  10  school 
bond  issues  which  are  put  before  the  peo- 
ple are  voted  down.  Why?  Because  of  all 
these  artificial  and  arbitrary  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  in  trying  to  use 
schools  primarily  for  sociological  ex- 
periments. They  are  more  interested  in 
racial  balance  than  in  better  education. 
What  is  going  to  happen?  Ultimately  we 
are  going  to  have  a  public  education  sys- 
tem composed  primarily  of  blacks. 

The  courts  can  order,  if  they  wish,  any 
area  to  have  a  certain  ratio,  but  if  the 
parents  refuse  en  masse  to  send  their 
children  there  you  have  an  impossible 
situation.  Tax  support  for  public  schools 
wjll  he  seriously  affected.  If  I  am  a  parent 
and  I  have,  in  order  to  give  my  child  a 
quality  education,  to  pay  to  send  him  to 
a  private  schtwl.  others  need  not  think 
for  a  minute  that  I  am  going  to  be  in- 
terested in  appropriating  funds  for  a 
public  school  system  my  child  does  not 
attend  because  of  inadequate  standards. 
Consider  that  for  a  moment. 

Then  is  Uncle  Sam  going  to  go  down 
and  pay  for  the  entire  educational  sys- 
tem, for  the  whole  public  school  system 
throughout  the  Nation? 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I 
applaud  him  for  his  effort.  I  wish  we 
could  adequately  tell  the  Nation  not  only 
what  is  happening  down  our  way  now. 
but  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Chicago. 
111.,  and  New  York,  California  and  Penn- 
sylvania. When  the  schoolchildren  and 
the  parents  and  the  teachers  start  to 
bring  pressure  to  he&T  on  Members  in 
these  other  areas  then  perhaps  they  will 
get  a  better  understanding  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  point  out  today.  I  hope  so. 
I  hope  reason  will  prevail  before  ulti- 
mately the  destruction  of  our  public 
school  .system  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  apt  and  timely  remarks. 

I  heard  in  the  recent  Mardi  Gras  pa- 
rade there  was  a  very  outstanding  band 
from  a  former  Negro  school.  The  strange 
thing  about  this  band  is  that  2  years 
ago  they  very  diligently  raised  about 
$3,000  and  bought  some  new  uniforms. 
Just  last  year  the  Federal  court  ordered 
that  school  closed.  It  was  subsequently 
padlocked  and  ordered  closed.  It  was  a 
good  school.  But  they  are  so  proud  of 
their  former  school  and  their  band  that 
they  still  go  to  the  old  school,  which  is 
as  I  said,  closed.  They  still  have  their 
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band  and  still  played  in  this  year's  Mardl 
Oras.  They  kept  their  identity.  Do  not 
think  they  are  too  happy  about  their 
school  being  closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards >. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman's  examples  of  what  Is 
going  on  are  very  correct. 

I  must  also  agree  with  the  statements 
made  by  my  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Along  the  same  line,  in  a  most  recent 
court  order  the  Trinity  Gardens  High 
School  in  Mobile  County.  Ala.,  has  been 
ordered  closed  and  all  the  students 
transferred  to  another  school.  The  Trin- 
ity Gardens  High  School  was  formerly 
an  all-Negro  school.  The  parents  rose 
up  in  arms,  and  they  have  been  down 
to  the  school  board  fussing  about  the 
closing  of  their  school. 

This  is  something  that  people  do  not 
like,  because  it  moves  the  children  out 
of  their  own  neighborhoods. 

This  type  of  thing  is  not  new.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  HEW  comes  up  with 
some  of  its  wildest  plans  there  is  no- 
where to  go  and  there  is  no  one  to  talk 
to  until  one  finally  gets  up  to  talk  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  seems  rather  ridiculous  that 
every  time  a  plan  from  HEW  comes  along 
a  Congressman  has  to  run  over  to  talk 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  trying  to  get  his  ear  about 
it. 

I  must  say  that  even  the  Secretary  was 
horrified  recently  when  some  of  us  went 
to  talk  to  him  about  some  of  the  plans 
being  proposed  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try. I  wish  some  of  our  northern  col- 
leagues would  listen  to  this  type  of  thing. 

In  one  small  county  in  my  district  they 
were  going  to  close  every  former  white 
high  school  in  that  county.  Second, 
they  were  going  to  bus  the  children,  many 
of  them  2  hours  each  way.  a  total  of 
90  miles  a  day.  with  4  hours  on  the  bus. 
just  in  order  to  mix  up  the  county. 

When  we  took  maps  of  this  type  of 
thing  to  Secretary  Finch,  he  had  to  ad- 
mit he  oould  not  believe  h<8  folks  were 
trying  to  do  this. 

What  did  they  do  in  place  of  that 
grand  scheme?  They  came  back  with  a 
plan  whereby  the  children  would  go  for  2 
years  to  this  school.  2  years  to  that 
school.  2  years  to  the  next  school,  so  in 
trying  to  get  through  high  school  they 
would  have  to  go  to  six  different  schools. 

How  does  one  go  to  six  different 
schools?  They  have  to  bus  them  there, 
because  one  school  is  at  one  end  of  the 
county,  and  one  at  the  other  end.  one 
over  on  the  east  and  one  over  on  the  west. 
They  are  playing  round  robin  with  the 
children  of  that  particular  county. 

In  the  county  of  Mobile,  which  has  the 
largest  school  system  in  the  whole  State 
of  Alabama.  HEW  proposed  a  plan  of 
busing  that  would  haul  some  children  as 
far  as  15  miles  from  one  end  of  the  city 
of  Mobile  to  the  other.  It  was  going  to 
cost  the  Mobile  County  School  Board 
$13.5  million  in  order  to  provide  the  buses 
to  carry  out  Uiat  plan.  In  one  area  they 
proposed  a  series  of  schools  so  that  in 
high  school  the  students  would  have  to 
go  to  four  schools  in  order  to  graduate. 


These  included  some  that  were  formerly 
elementary  schools,  some  formerly  Junior 
high  schools,  and  some  formerly  high 
schools,  but  they  were  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  each  other,  so  they  were  going  to  build 
walkways. 

These  are  the  HEW  plans.  These  are 
not  my  dreams  or  fantasies. 

They  were  going  to  build  walkways 
from  eack  of  these  four  schools  to  the 
other.  One  of  the  walkways  had  to  go 
over  a  heavily  traveled  railroad  track, 
and  they  were  going  to  require  the  coun- 
ty school  board  to  build  a  covered  walk- 
way over  the  railroad  track  so  that  the 
children  could  cross  without  getting  run 
over  by  a  train — which  I  thought  was 
commendable.  It  would  have  required 
condemning  property  throughout  this 
whole  area  in  order  to  Join  these  four 
schools  together. 

These  types  of  things  have  been  pro- 
posed. So  when  we  get  this  kind  of  a 
proposal  we  have  to  go  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
say.  "Do  you  know  that  this  is  what  your 
folks  down  the  line  are  proposing?" 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Secretary,  again, 
he  was  rather  horrified  to  see  this  type 
of  proposal  coming  out  of  his  own 
agency.  He  is  sitting  over  there  with 
150.000  people  locked  in  HEW  jobs,  and 
he  could  not  shake  them  loose  if  he  knew 
how. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  coming 
along.  These  things  are  being  suggested 
to  the  court. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  paragraph, 
if  I  may,  from  a  letter  from  about  30 
students,  which  I  got  in  January  of  this 
year,  talking  about  the  February  1  dead- 
line of  integration  in  portions  of  Mobile. 

Perhaps  I  should  ko  back  just  a  little 
bit.  Our  Federal  courts  in  the  Mobile 
area  had  a  complicated  problem  of  try- 
in?  to  find  something  that  would  suit 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
a&  well  as  ail  of  the  Federal  agencies.  In 
tr\-mg  to  go  about  it  logically  and  not 
disrupt  the  school  system  in  our  area, 
they  draw  an  arbitrary  line,  the  courts 
did,  and  said  that  in  September  1969  all 
of  the  iiuegration  will  be  completed  on 
tr.p  west  side  of  the  line.  Starting  in  Sep- 
tember 1970  integration  on  the  east  side 
of  that  line  will  be  completed,  also.  So 
the  school  systems,  the  parents  and  th? 
tt^ftchers.  have  all  been  working  toward 
that  September  1970  deadline  to  work 
out  all  their  plans  and  all  their  transfers 
in  the  school  system.  Then  the  Supreme 
Court  came  along  in  January  and  or- 
dered that  by  February  1  this  chanp^ 
should  be  made  when  nobody  could  con- 
ceivably operate  on  that  kind  of  a  sched- 
ule. 

This  is  incidental,  but  I  talked  with  a 
class  ring  salesman  recently.  He  said  that 
the  sale  of  graduation  rings  has  been 
the  worst  in  history,  because  no  student 
knows  what  school  ring  to  wear  on  grad- 
uation day.  The  result  is  that  they  are 
not  ordering  rings.  Now.  it  may  sound 
inccmsequentlal.  but  it  is  typical  of  the 
entire  problem.  The  students  have  been 
thrown  into  a  great  quandary.  They  had 
to  shorten  them  up  in  one  quarter  and 
to  lengthen  them  in  another  quarter  in 
the  Mobile  school  system  so  that  stu- 
dents could  transfer  between  them  and 
not  leave  a  teacher  in  the  middle  of  the 


quarter.  As  a  result  of  all  that.  I  have 
thtse  30  students  who  wrote  to  me  the 
letter  in  January  and  said : 

The  school  we  ^%111  be  attending  Pebru- 
wy  I.  1970.  will  be  the  third  school  In  6 
months  we  have  attended.  We  did  not  gripe 
about  11  the  first  time.  Now  we  are  getting 
tired  of  It.  How  are  we  supposed  to  get  an 
education  g^xxl  enough  to  live  in  the  future 
without  living  in  p>j\erty?  We  cannot  learn 
If  we  move  from  jchool  t  ■>  s-chcol,  from  teach- 
er to  teacJier.  It  even  mikes  It  hard  on  the 
teachers. 

I  say  that  is  something  of  an  under- 
statement to  say  it  makes  it  hard  on  the 
teachers.  The  poor  administrators  are  in 
a  chaotic  situation  because  they  have 
equipment  in  a  high  school  here  that 
\^'ill  have  to  be  moved  to  a  grammar 
school  over  here  to  lit  the  courts  orders. 
To  make  it  all  worse.  u;f  Federal  court 
has  implemented  the  Supreme  Ciurt  de- 
cision saying  it  is  true  that  you  cannot 
do  it  by  February  1,  but  you  can  do  it  by 
March.  Everybody  Is  working  feverishly 
tning  to  make  the  plan  work.  But  now 
the  NAACP  has  appealed  this  decision 
and  it  is  going  back  to  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Who  in  the  world 
knows  what  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  will  do  there  and  what  the  peo- 
ple of  Mobile  County  will  finally  have  to 
adjust  to. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  we 
have  been  saying  to  our  northern  col- 
leagues that  they  had  better  start  be- 
coming interested  in  This  great  octopus 
that  calls  itself  a  bui^eaucracy  and  a 
court  system,  having  fed  itself  at  the 
table  of  the  South,  has  not  been  satis- 
fied. Its  appetite  has  only  been  whetted. 
I  suggest  tliat  unless  we  can  draw  some 
support  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  rest  of  the  country  will  come  under 
the  same  heel  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  we  have.  One  answer  to  this 
is — and  I  do  not  like  to  recommend  these 
kinds  of  things,  but  one  answer  may  very 
well  be  that  John  Mitchell.  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  will  start 
filing  more  of  these  suits  of  his  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  Federal  courts 
will  start  rendering  some  decisions  there 
in  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West,  just 
as  they  have  been  rendering  them  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  and  I  suggest  that 
our  colleagues  will  come  streaming  down 
the  aisle  demanding  justice.  That  will  be 
the  day  that  you  \rill  finally  understand 
what  we  have  been  talking  about. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I  shall  be  very 
brief  because  I  know  other  Members 
would  like  to  comment  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Dickinson)  for  obtaining  this  1-hour 
special  order.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flynt) 
also  has  a  special  order  of  1  hour  after 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  unbelievable  and  how  unworkable 
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and  how  unfair  these  court-imposed  de- 
segregation guidelines  have  been,  both 
upon  the  public  schools  in  my  State  and 
the  States  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  today. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  few 
days  that  I  can  obtain  permission  to  make 
1 -minute  speeches  in  this  Chamber,  giv- 
ing factual  information  on  what  the 
Federal  court-ordered  guidelines  have 
brought  about  in  my  home  State  of 
Mississippi ;  how  they  are  rapidly  destroy- 
ing the  public  schools  because  both  whites 
and  blacks  are  dropping  out  of  the  public 
sch(x>ls. 

I  appreciate  some  of  my  colleagues 
mentioning  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
imposed  on  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  You  know,  we  must  admit  that 
the  teachers  who  teach  in  the  publ.c 
schools  have  to  be  dedicated  people  be- 
cause over  the  years  their  salary  scales 
have  certainly  been  low  as  compared  with 
peo/jle  who  are  engaged  in  other  pro- 
fessions. Many  teachers  because  of  court 
orders  requiring  a  "racial  balance"  of 
faculty  have  been  forced  to  drive  to 
distant  schools,  some  as  far  as  25  miles 
from  the  schools  to  which  they  were 
originally  assigned  last  fall.  This  reas- 
signment of  teachers  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  is  in  direct  conflict  with  their 
written  and  legal  contracts  to  teach  at  a 
particular  school. 

Many  of  these  teachers,  both  black 
and  white,  live  near  the  schools  in  their 
hometowns  where  they  were  previously 
assigned.  They  have  bought  homes  and 
have  their  roots  in  that  neighborhood. 
I  Now.  as  I  stated  previously,  they  have 
.     to  go  across  town  or  across  the  coimty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  other  body  adopted  the  Stennls 
amendment  which  was  debated  today 
and  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  leg' 
islation  to  extend  programs  of  assistance 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
The  Stennis  amendment  would  require 
equal  enforcement  of  desegregation 
guidelines  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  again  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing and  to  commend  him  for  giving  oth- 
ers the  opportimity  to  comment  upon 
this  very,  very  serious  situation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  very  timely  and  cogent 
remarks. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  words  of  oommendatloa 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson  >  for  taking  this  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  meet 
urgent  matter.  By  our  worcb  and  thoae 
of  our  other  colleagues  In  the  Houae  who 
have  spoken  and  will  speak  today,  to  hdp 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come — ^indeed,  has  long  since  come- 
when  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  any 
second-class  citizens  in  these  United 
States.  Hopefully,  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  we  no  longer  have  any  sec- 
ond-class States  either.  The  other  body 


has  just  adopted  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment to  the  education  bill  pending  there. 
Perhaps  tliis  House  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  upon  and  passing  similar 
legislation  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  the  other  day  that  wor- 
ried me  considerably  because  of  his 
exasperation  with  the  perplexing  situ- 
ation of  our  public  schools  in  Alabama. 

This  particular  citizen  was  concerned 
that  this  country  began  without  any  pub- 
lic education,  but  with  a  private  school 
system.  We  moved  forward  into  a  public 
school  system  which  made  the  wonder- 
ful opportimities  of  education  available 
to  those  without  enormous  financial 
means.  This  made  education  available  to 
the  grassroots,  so  to  speak.  But  it  now 
appears  to  my  friend  that  we  are  in 
grave  danger  of  moving  backward,  in  the 
South,  anyway,  but  it  will  come  to  other 
sections.  We  are  moving  backward  to  a 
private  school  system  where  every  child 
may  not  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
gain  an  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  somehow  we  must  de- 
mand a  return  to  reason — and  freedom 
of  choice  in  education  for  every  child  is 
reasonable.  Furthermore,  freedom  of 
choice  would  insure  the  future  of  our 
great  system  of  public  education. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  for  these  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  his  observations  and  his 
contributions  to  the  discussion  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  an  equal 
education  for  all.  of  course,  is  paramoimt 
to  all  Americans,  and  the  current  strug- 
gle in  the  South  is  not  a  struggle  of  inte- 
gration or  segregation,  but  it  is  a  strug- 
gle of  requiring  racial  balance,  a  mathe- 
matical formulated  racial  bfdance. 

Whenever  you  apply  force  to  an  area 
and  tell  a  child  that  he  cannot  go  to 
his  neighborhood  school  because  he  hap- 
pens not  to  be  of  the  right  race,  that  it 
is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  if  it  is  being  done 
to  segregate  and  it  Is  wrong  if  it  is  being 
done  to  provide  for  racial  balance. 

That  is  the  current  upheaval,  not  de- 
segregation but  required  racial  balance. 
There  have  been  many  victims  of  this 
struggle  to  so-called  desegregate  the 
schools  in  the  South.  Certainly  there 
have  been  some  segregated  schools  in  the 
South,  but  the  mere  fact  that  a  school 
may  be  black  or  a  school  may  be  white  is 
not  in  and  of  itself  a  bad  sitxiation  if 
there  is  no  discrimination  that  goes  into 
making  up  the  student  body. 

In  other  words,  if  this  happens  to  be  a 
white  neighborhood,  and  there  is  a 
neighborhood  school,  that  school  should 
reflect  the  racial  makeup  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  would  be  true  of  a 
black  neighborhood  or  an  integrated 
neighborhood. 

I  think  we  as  Americans  treasure  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  move  freely 


within  society,  but  not  to  be  forced  be- 
cause of  his  race  out  of  his  natural  en- 
vironment, and  that  is  what  has  been 
done  in  many  instances. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  touch 
just  for  a  moment,  if  I  can.  on  some  of 
the  financial  aspects  of  this  need.  Dol- 
lars are  not  as  important  as  are  children. 
The  children  who  are  being  sacrificed 
in  our  schools  are  more  important  than 
aU  the  dollars  that  all  the  taxpayers  in 
America  will  pay  in  100  years,  and 
the  educational  loss  can  never  be 
recouped,  but  there  have  been  tremen- 
dous economic  losses  as  a  result  of  school 
closings. 

About  a  year  ago,  we  in  the  Atlanta 
area  were  faced  with  a  demand  that  a 
six-year-old  high  school  in  our  area  had 
to  be  closed  because  it  was  all  black.  It 
is  true  that  without  a  single  exception, 
every  child  attending  the  school  was 
black,  but  without  a  single  exception 
every  child  attending  the  school  lived 
closer  to  the  school  than  any  other  and 
the  school  basketball  team  had  won  the 
State  class  B  basketball  championship, 
and  they  were  proud  of  their  school.  It 
was  closed  by  court  order,  to  force  every 
child  in  that  school  into  another  school 
in  order  that  we  could  have  integration. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  set  me  on  fire  and 
having  been  set  on  fire  I  was  determined 
to  find  out  how  many  other  districts  in 
the  South  had  had  schools  closed. 

So  I  asked  HEW  for  the  figures,  and 
they  could  not  provide  them.  I  then 
wrote  to  1,816  school  districts  in  the 
South,  and  I  asked  them  if  they  would 
tell  me  how  many  schools  had  been 
closed,  whether  they  were  closed  for  de- 
segregation purposes  or  other  purposes, 
and  what  was  the  value  of  these  schools. 

I  was  astoimded  to  leam — out  of  some 
666  replies,  which  is  approximately  one- 
third,  that  I  identified  by  name  and  lo- 
cation— 356  schools  were  closed  through- 
out the  Southern  States  in  order  to  so- 
called  desegregate  the  schools. 

I  also  asked  for  the  original  cash  value 
of  these  schools.  Of  the  350  schools  re- 
porting, 274  gave  me  an  original  value. 
That  left  82  that  did  not  have  a  value, 
but  it  was  some  $52,442,000.  The  replace- 
ment value  of  these  at  today's  building 
costs  would  certainly  be  considerably 
over  $100  million. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Congressman  Moss,  if  he  would  help  me 
to  get  the  information  from  HEW. 

Congressman  Moss  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
formation for  Members  of  Congress, 
agreed  to  help  me  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion. Congressman  Moss  believes  strong- 
ly in  freedom  of  information  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  whether  he  is  for 
you  or  against  you  from  a  philosophical 
standpoint  on  a  particular  argument,  he 
feels  as  a  Member  of  Congress  you  have 
the  right  to  know.  He  stood  up  for  my 
right  in  that  instance  which  I  shall  al- 
ways remember. 

So  with  his  help,  we  put  more  pressure 
on  HEW  and  about  a  weA  or  so  ago 
HEW  gave  me  their  information.  I  was 
astounded  to  leam  that  for  the  years 
1968  and  1969  there  were  not  356  schools 
as  I  had  identified  which  were  closed  for 
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desegregation  purposes — but  according 
to  the  figures  supplied  by  HEW,  475 
schools  had  been  closed  for  desegrega- 
tion purposes  throughout  the  Southern 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  travesty  against 
the  taxpayers  who  built  these  schools.  A 
school  should  not  be  closed  unless  it  is 
an  inadequate  facility. 

During  the  same  time  that  475  schools 
in  the  South  were  being  closed  to  force 
so-called  desegregation  there  were  309 
schools  closed  for  reasons  other  than  de- 
segregation, mailing  a  total  of  784 
schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  financial  loss 
that  has  occurred  to  the  communities 
in  which  these  schools  are  located.  When 
a  school  stands  idle,  as  Is  the  case  in 
Gainesville.  Ga..  where  an  8-year-old 
high  school  Is  standing  idle,  there  is  a 


dollar  loss  to  the  taxpayers  and  an  edu- 
cational loss  to  the  children. 

The  tragic  results  of  school  closings 
and  the  effect  it  has  on  the  population 
was  graphically  illustrated  approxi- 
mately in  July  of  last  year  when  there 
was  a  decision  In  De  Kalb  County  in 
suburban  Atlanta  where  the  Federal 
court  required  six  schools  to  be  closed 
because,  paraphrasing  the  Judge.  "If 
those  schools  remained  open.  It  would 
perpetuate  segregation  and  the  only  "way 
to  integrate  is  to  force  the  children  out 
of  these  schools  and  bus  them  into  other 
areas." 

The  result  of  these  six  schools  in  sub- 
urban Atlanta  being  closed  by  court  order 
was  felt  about  6  weeks  later  when  a 
school  bond  issue  came  up  In  Clayton 
County,  in  suburban  Atlanta.  The  bond 
issue  for  new  school  construction  was 


turned  down  overwhelmingly  by  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  going  to  happen 
time  and  time  again.  We  are  going  to 
find  that  people  will  refuse  to  vote  for 
new  bond  issues  for  much -needed  schools 
when  they  see  other  schools  being  closed 
by  court  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  abandon  our 
public  school  system.  We  must  continue 
to  build  schools  as  the  needs  arise,  but 
if  the  courts  are  going  to  require  good, 
sound  school  buildings  to  be  closed  for 
so-called  desegregation  purposes,  then 
the  people  simply  will  not  vote  for  new 
school  bonds  to  build  more  schools.  The 
losers  will  be  the  children  who  need  the 
education. 

The  results  of  a  survey  by  Congressman 
FtETCHER  Thompson,  of  Georgia,  of  1,816 
school  districts  in  the  South: 
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I  On  own  recommendations  from  own  records. 
>  Average  cost  per  each  school  closed. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 

2       and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 

I  3  I   extend  his  remarks  and  include  charts 

^       and    extraneous    material    in    tabular 

form.)    

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  fuU  support  for  Congressman 
Dickinson  in  his  efforts  to  show  the 
American  people  how  ridiculous,  and 
sometimes  tragic,  this  busing  business 
can  become.  There  has  been  entirely  too 
much  stress  on  socisd  reform  in  our  com- 
munities with  our  children  becoming  the 
victims  of  gross  injustice. 

Busing  to  achieve  racial  balimce  Is  a 
cruel  burden  to  put  on  the  youngster  in 
his  daily  effort  to  get  an  education.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  that  will  give  par- 
ents the  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting 
the  school  their  children  should  attend. 
Why  should  "freedom  now"  for  one  group 
be  hailed  as  glorious  while  "freedom  of 
choice"  for  others  be  condemned  as  un- 
constitutional? Let  us  be  honest  with 
ourselves — and  fair  to  our  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  Congressman 
Dickinson  for  his  fine  effort. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wonder 
how  long  our  entreaties  wlU  fall  on  deaf 
ears. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  preservation  of  our 
school  system  and  the  effect  that  sense- 
less court  orders  have  on  our  children. 

I  had  one  parent  from  my  district  write 
and  tell  me  that  her  child  had  already 
been  moved  three  times  this  school  year 
and  that  a  busing  edict  now  meant  a 
fourth  move.  Can  you  imagine  what  this 
is  doing  to  that  student? 

No  sooner  does  this  child  get  used  to 
a  new  building,  new  classmates,  and  a 


new  teacher  than  she  is  summarily 
moved,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  a 
new  school. 

The  concept  of  neighborhood  schools  is 
a  soimd  one.  It  gives  a  family  a  feeling 
of  belonging  and  having  something  to 
work  for.  It  bidlds  pride  and  community 
spirit. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  rat  race 
called  busing  which  is  both  wasteful  and 
destroys  the  concept  of  neighborhood 
schools. 

Look  at  the  cost.  Children  living  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  a  neighborhood 
school  must  be  bused  to  the  opposite  cor- 
ner of  a  community.  Our  local  schools 
are  already  heavily  burdened  with  the 
mounting  and  increasing  costs  of  educa- 
tion and  busing  only  adds  to  that  al- 
ready overburdened  woe. 

I  read  recently  where  a  school  official 
In  Los  Angeles  estimated  that  it  would 
require''  an  expenditure  of  some  $180 
million  over  the  next  8  years  to  bus  stu- 
dents. Could  not  this  money  be  more 
wisely  spent  to  help  educate  these  chil- 
dren? 

This  Nation  has  moved  into  an  era 
where  we  recognize  that  the  law  of  the 
land  is  that  no  person  is  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against.  I  did  not  think  before  and 
do  not  think  now  that  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  want,  or  ever  Intended,  is 
forced  raclsd  balance. 

Allowing  a  parent  and  a  student  to 
choose  the  school  they  wish  to  attend 
imder  a  freedom-of-choice  plsm  is  the 
most  fair  and  democratic  program  of  all. 
Parents  and  students  of  all  races  in  my 
district  have  talked  to  me  about  the  prob- 
lems they  are  having  in  being  constantly 
moved  around. 


Local  school  officials  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  as  they  are  given  svan- 
mary  orders  with  inadequate  time  to 
carry  out  those  directives.  In  short,  our 
schools  are  in  their  most  critical  state  in 
history. 

Once  these  laws  are  applied  equally  all 
over  the  Nation,  there  are  going  to  be 
more  States  who  will  listen  to  the  pleas 
of  men  of  good  intent  in  oiu-  section  of 
the  Nation.  We  are  having  a  most  dif- 
ficult time  and  the  recent  judicial  orders 
have  only  compounded  those  problems. 

When  we  talk  about  a  national  pro- 
gram of  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance, 
we  are  talking  about  billions  of  dollars  ot 
taxpayers'  money.  There  Is  no  other 
source. 

I  recognize  that  many  children  in  this 
Nation  have  suffered  from  substandard 
educations.  I  yield  to  no  man  my  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  every  child  to  get  a 
good  education. 

But  the  trend  we  see  today  is  not  go- 
ing to  add  to  that  goal.  In  the  meantime, 
our  children  are  suffering  from  short- 
sighted and  senseless  policies. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
voice  to  an  effort  to  bring  some  light  into 
an  area  that  has  been  darkened  by  emo- 
tion and  misrepresentation  on  both  sides. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
some  of  the  proponents  of  school  busing 
are  acting  with  honorable  motives:  or 
that  some  of  its  opp<ments  are  using  the 
issue  to  inflame  large  groups  of  pet^le 
for  their  own  selfish  ends;  but  neither  of 
these  observations  is  germane  to  the 
real  heart  of  the  matter. 

Cutting  away  the  platitudes  and  the 
emotional  appeals,  the  plain  facts  are 
that  the  busing  of  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  the  schools  is  not  only 
undesirable  de  Jure,  but  impractical  de 
facto. 

I  wish  to  list  the  reasons  why  it  is  con- 
sidered impractical  by  professional  edu- 
cators of  Memphis,  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  teaching  of  the  child  than  in 
the  color  of  his  skin.  Here  is  their  sum- 
mation: 

First.  The  great  majority  of  both  black 
and  white  citizens  will  deeply  resent  any 
attempt  to  force  their  children  from  the 
neighborhood  to  distant  schools. 

Second.  Instead  of  prunoting  better 
racial  relations,  it  is  our  feeling  that  this 
will  promote  more  strife  and  friction  and 
will  be  of  no  educational  benefit  to  ctail- 
droi. 
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Third.  After  reviewing  several  school 
busing  operaUons.  the  following  cost  can 
reasonably  be  anticipated: 

Ooet    of    capital    ouUay    for 

equipment    M.  425.500.  00 

Y«rly  0O6t  of  tran»portlng..      1.280.000.00 

Total    3.705,500.00 

This  is  based  aa  the  assumption  that 
forced  busing  for  racial  balance  would 
probably  mean  movement  of  40.000  chil- 
dren. Cost  could  vary  up  or  down,  de- 
pending upon  numbers  involved. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  busing  would  take 
funds  from  other  programs  such  as  spe- 
cial claisses  for  handicapped  children 
which  the  system  has  never  been  able  to 
adequately  support  because  of  insuffi- 
cient funds. 

Fifth.  Innovative  or  progressive  pro- 
grams could  not  be  financed  and  the  en- 
tire educational  program  would  suffer. 

Sixth.  The  cost  of  administration 
would  increase  as  additional  help  would 
be  necessary  to  handle  diaclpllne  involv- 
ing pupils  while  on  the  bus. 

Seventh.  Public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  were  organized  to  operate  on  a 
neighborhood  basis  with  the  idea  that 
a  school  should  be  readily  accessible  to 
any  child. 

Eighth.  Civic  clubs,  churches,  and 
PTAs  have  always  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  school  because  their  mem- 
berships were  composed  of  parents  of  the 
children  in  the  school.  In  many  instances 
this  support  has  been  financial,  thus 
helping  the  school  to  afford  a  better  In- 
structional program  than  would  have 
been  possible  otherwlae. 

Ninth.  In  community  schools  support 
of  school  programs,  plays,  school  ath- 
letic activities,  and  so  forth,  has  been 
good  because  the  neighborhoods  support 
their  own  children. 

Tenth.  Administrators  and  teachers 
lose  the  cooperation  from  the  home  In 
handling  discipline  when  parenU  can- 
not come  to  the  school  from  a  great  dis- 
tance without  transportation. 

Eleventh.  Sick  children  or  thoae  who 
have  accidents  can  be  taken  immediately 
to  their  homes  by  school  personnel  or 
parents  can  come  for  them  where  dis- 
tance is  no  problem. 

Twelfth.  Studies  show  that  long  bus 
rides  before  and  after  school  tend  to  tire 
the  children.  This  would  certainly  affect 
educational  performance. 

Thirteenth.  Traffic  proWems  of  the  city 
-will  be  greatly  Increased  with  the  addi- 
tional buses  moving  to  various  acbooU 
at  the  same  time  In  an  already  congested 
urban  traffic  pattern.  The  greater  dis- 
tances a  child  travels  to  school,  the  more 
chance  of  accident  or  injury. 

Fourteenth.  The  feeling  of  Independ- 
ence Is  lost  to  the  youth  who  rides  In  lieu 
of  walking. 

Fifteenth.  Busing  of  children  will 
necessarily  lengthen  the  sctaoolday  for 
children  involved.  This  means  leaving 
for  school  at  unreasonable  hours  and  in 
some  cases  returning  home  after  dark. 

Sixteenth.  Forced  busing  in  many  cases 
will  cause  emotional  problems  for  chil- 
dren who  are  unable  to  readily  adjust  to 
a  totally  new  envlnnment.  This  will  also 
be  true  of  many  parents. 


Seventeenth.  Pupil  IniUaUve  in  many 
cases  will  be  destroyed.  Many  of  our 
pupils  "throw"  papers  both  morning  and 
evening,  work  in  grocery  stores  and 
other  situations  after  school  hours.  This 
would  no  longer  be  possible.  Some  chil- 
dren receive  work  permits  to  leave  school 
before  the  close  of  the  schoolday.  This 
would  be  eliminated  and  in  most  cases 
families  could  not  afford  this  loss  of  in- 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  add  nothing  to  these 
clear  facts.  The  people  who  stand  be- 
hind them,  the  Memphis  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  its  capable,  professional  staff, 
have  made  my  case.  They  did  not  make 
the  many  injustices  they  are  striving  to 
correct.  But  they  know  that  an  Injustice 
to  correct  another  one  is  merely  com- 
pounding the  problem,  and  making  it 
that  much  more  difficult  for  the  next 
generation  to  solve. 

If  I  may  borrow  a  time-honored 
phrase  from  my  colleagues  from  the  legal 
field,  the  defense  rests. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Mpml)ers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
further  that  I  may  Inrert  in  connection 
with  my  remarks  c^rUin  extraneous 
charts,  letters,  and  other  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHOOL  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  'Mr  Flynt*  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr  Speaker,  like  many  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  gravely  concerned 
over  the  serious  conditions  which  con- 
front many  entire  school  systems  pri- 
marily in  four  States  of  the  Deep  South 
but  to  a  lesser  extent  in  many  of  the  re- 
maining 46  States. 

I  have  chosen  to  use  the  word  chaotic 
because  a  series  of  problems  exists  be- 
cause of  the  turmoil  that  has  followed 
court  ordered  reassignment  of  faculty 
and  students  in  the  middle  of  a  school 
term  and  even  in  the  middle  of  a  grade 
period  and  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
what  the  future  may  hold. 

This  uncertainty  is  caused  in  large 
measure  by  the  Federal  court  decisions 
which  are  applied  without  any  uni- 
formity even  within  the  same  Judicial 
circuit.  The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals on  February  5.  1970.  ordered  total 
reassignment  of  all  faculty  and  students 
In  the  Bibb  County.  Oa..  school  system. 
Today.  Febrxiary  18. 1970.  exactly  13  days 
following  the  decision  in  the  Bibb  County 
case  the  same  circuit  court  of  appeals  Is 
reported  to  have  ordered  the  Orange 
County.  FU..  School  Board  to  Implement 
a  neighborhood  school  plan  that  will 
leave  Intact  three  all-black  schools. 
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I  have  not  read  the  decision  tut  I 
insert  at  this  point  the  full  text  of  an 
Associated  Press  wire  report,  datelined 
Orlando.  Pla..  this  date : 

Oklanoo.  Fuk. — A  Federal  appeals  court, 
for  the  first  time  defining  a  unitary  school 
system,  has  ordered  a  Florida  county  to 
Implement  a  neighborhood  pupil  asslgmnent 
plan  that  will  leave  intact  three  all-black 
schools. 

The  Sth  U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals.  In  a 
ruling  In  New  Orleans  Tuesday,  said  that  to 
qualify  as  a  unitary  system  school  district 
must  have  achieved  desegregation  In  student 
enrollment,  faculty,  staff,  transportation, 
facilities  and  extracurricular  activities. 

The  court  said  its  approval  of  a  neighbor- 
hood system  for  Florida's  Orange  County 
would  not  necessarily  apply  to  other  school 
districts. 

"Under  the  facts  of  thU  case,"  the  ruling 
said,  "It  happens  that  the  school  boards 
choice  of  a  neighborhood  assignment  system 
Is  adequate  to  convert  the  Orange  County 
school  system  from  a  dual  to  a  unitary 
system. 

"This  does  not  preclude  the  employment  of 
dlfTerlng  asslgiunent  methods  In  other  school 
districts  .  .  .  the  answer  In  each  case  turns, 
as  here,  on  all  the  facts  Including  those  who 
are  peculiar  to  the  particular  school  system." 

The  court  said  the  three  Orange  County 
£cho<il3  to  remain  all-black  were  "the  result 
of  residential  patterns." 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
nhat  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  ruled 
in  the  Orange  County,  Fla.,  court  case 
but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  same 
legal  principles  and  ruling  should  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  to  all  school  systems 
within  the  same  jurisdiction.  i 

Initially  my  remarks  and  comments  ^ 
from  many  of  my  fellow  citizens  will  deal  3 
directly  with  the  present  school  situation  x 
in  Bibb  County.  Oa.  Later  on  In  my 
records  today  and  certainly  at  a  later 
date,  I  shall  bring  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  many  ridiculous  orders  and 
rulings  which  have  been  applied  in  other 
school  districts  but  I  shall  begin  with  the 
Bibb  County  situation  because  it  is  Bibb 
County  which  has  most  recently  felt  the 
lash  of  judicial  tyranny  and  oppression. 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  reciting  the 
legal  situation  as  it  exists  in  Bibb  Coun- 
ty, Ga.  This  Bibb  County  case  originated 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Middle  District 
of  Georgia,  Macon  Division  and  was 
styled.  Bivens  against  Bibb  County 
Board  of  Education.  This  case  has  been 
back  and  forth  between  the  District 
Court.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  back  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  from  there,  back  again 
to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
On  its  last  trip  to  the  TJB.  Supreme 
Court,  it  was  consolidated  with  12  other 
cases.  On  or  about  January  14,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ordered  what  amounted 
to  a  total  faculty  and  pupil  reassign- 
ment by  February  1,  1970.  Upon  re- 
mand from  the  TJS.  Supreme  Court  the 
district  court  ordered  a  total  faculty  re- 
assignment but  refused  to  order  a  total 
pupil  reassignment  in  the  middle  of  a 
school  year.  I  applaud  the  district  judge 
for  his  courageous  action  in  deferring 
such  total  reassignment  In  the  middle 
of  a  school  term. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
the  text  of  the  order  of  the  district 
court  dated  January  21,  1970: 


I  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Georgia,  Macon  Di- 
vision, FUed  at  4:45  p.m  ,  Jan.  21,  1970. 
Dorothy  F.  Meter,  Deputy  CTerk,  VS.  Dis- 
trict Court,   Middle  District   of   Georgia) 

Shirlkt  Bivins,  rr  al.,  Puannm  v.  Boabo 
OF  PoBLic  Education  and  Orphanackfot 
Bibb  Coontt,  et  al.,  DEieNDANTS,  Civn, 
Action  No.  1926 


Bootle,  District  Judge: 

On  August  12.  1968,  this  court  approved 
a  plan  for  desegregation  for  the  schools  of 
Bibb  County  That  plan,  of  course,  was  not 
hastily  prepared  nor  casually  approved.  Both 
the  law  and  the  facts  were  carefully  studied 
and  this  court  was  satisfied  that  the  plan 
was  enUrely  legal.  It  was  based  primarily 
upon  freedom  of  choice— full  freedom  of 
choice.  With  respect  to  the  law,  this  court 
on  August  8.  1969.  In  a  companion  case, 
HUlson  v.  W.  B.  Ouzts  and  Washington 
County  Board  of  Education,  Civil  Action  No. 
2449,  wrote: 

"Of  course,  freedom  of  choice  Is  not  un- 
constitutional or  unlawful.  It  Is  the  logical 
successor  to  the  doctrine  of  "separate  but 
equal'  struck  down  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation 374  U.8.  483,  98  L.  ed  873  (1964). 
The  segregation  outlawed  by  Brown  was  en- 
forced segregation  based  on  race,  the  refusal 
because  of  race  to  permit  a  child  to  attend 
the  school  of  his  choice,  and  not  segregation 
or  separateness  voluntarily  chosen  and  pre- 
ferred by  the  persons  Involved.  The  'sepa- 
rate' educational  faclllUcs  said  by  Brown  to 
be  'Inherently  unequal"  are  thoee  facilities 
with  a  state-Imposed  separateness.  The  ques- 
tion decided  by  Brown  was  succinctly  stated 
by  the  Court  as  follows: 

■  We  come  then  to  the  question  pre- 
sented :  Does  segregation  of  children  In  pub- 
lic schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  even 
though  the  physical  faclllUes  and  other 
"tangible"  factors  may  be  equal,  deprive  the 
children  of  the  minority  group  of  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunities?  We  believe  that  It 
does."  347  U.S  483,  493. 

"Then  Brown  II  placed  upon  school  boards 
the  responsibility  "to  achieve  a  system  of  de- 
termining admission  to  the  public  schools 
on  a  nonraclal  basis  ..."  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka.  849  U.S.  294,  300-801, 
99  L.  ed.  1083,  llOfl  (1956).  Then  In  Green  v. 
School  Board  of  New  Kent  Cotmty,  391,  U.S. 
430.  20  L.  ed.  2d  716  (1968).  the  Court  said: 
We  do  not  hold  that  a  ""freedom  of  choice" 
plan  might  of  Itself  be  imconstltutlonal,  al- 
though that  argument  has  been  urged  upon 
us.  Rather,  all  we  decide  today  Is  that  In  de- 
segregating a  dual  system  a  plan  utilizing 
"freedom  of  choice""  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself." 
A   freedom  of  choice  plan   was   formulated 
with  meticulous  care  and  spelled  out  in  mi- 
nute detail  by  the  Court  of  AppeaU  for  this 
Circuit  In  United  States  v.  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education,  372  F.  2d  836,   (1968). 
aff'd  en  banc  380  F.  2d  386,  cert.  den.  389  U.S. 
840.  19  L.  ed.  104.  Thus  freedom  of  choice 
there  received  the  full  Imprimatur  of  this 
Circuit  first  by  panel  and  then  en  banc.  This 
Circuit  has  never  withdrawn  that  approval. 
As  late  as  July  9,  1969  It  wrote  In  United 
States  v.  Baldwin  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 6  Clr.  1969,  F.  2d  —  (No.  27281,  July  9, 
1969) :  "A  freedom  of  choice  plan  Is  not  per 
se  constitutional.  Indeed,  It  may  be  better 
fitted   for  certain  school   districts  than  an 
attendance  zone  plan  when,  for  example,  a 
school  district  has  well-marked  residential 
racial   patterns.'   That   holding   Is   patently 
correct  and  Is  In  Une  with  the  above  quoU- 
Uon  from  Green  and  with  Green's  further 
statement:  "There  la  no  imlversal  answer  to 
complex  problems  of  desegregation;  there  Is 
obviously  no  one  plan  that  will  do  the  Job 
In  every  case.  "The  matter  must  be  asseseed 
In  light  of  the  circumstances  present  and 
the  options  available  In  each  Instance,"  and 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  statement  as  late 
as  June  2,  1969  In  United  States  v.  Mont- 


gomery County  Board  of  Education,  —  U.S. 
—  Nos.  798  and  997:  'in  this  field  the  way 
must  always  be  left  open  for  experimen- 
tation.' ,    .    . 

"Though  as  Green  says  freedom  of  choice 
Is  not  "an  end  In  luelf  it  U  good  that  It  Is 
both  constitutional  and  fully  lawful.  It  has 
so  much  to  commend  It.  The  Idea  of  forcing 
or  compelling  people  to  do  something  Is  com- 
pletely unattractive  and  should  be  resorted 
to  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Freedom 
of  choice,  when  ftilly  free  and  imfettered, 
comports  so  much  more  beautifully  with  the 
American  dream  and  with  the  concept  of  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual  than  does 
the  suggestion  of  lifting  puplU  from  their 
schools  and  moving  them  to  new  schools  re- 
gardless of  their  wishes  and  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  their  parents.  "ThU  Idea  of  force  was 
the  gravamen  of  the  evil  lying  at  the  roots 
of  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  struck 
down  by  Brown.  Under  that  doctrine  children 
were  forced  to  attend  and  keep  on  attending 
a  certain  school,  and  this  force  was  applied 
to  them  solely  because  of  their  race. 

"Under  freedom  of  choice  as  Implemented 
and  expanded  by  the  Jefferson-type  decree 
all  objectionable  force  Is  completely  elimi- 
nated. The  only  force  remaining  Is  that  all 
students  regardless  of  race  are  required  to 
choose,  to  exercise  their  freedom  of  choice. 
Thus  under  a  properly  drawn  Jefferson-type, 
freedom  of  choice  decree  that  court  places 
It  In  the  hands  of  every  student  regardless 
of  race  to  attend  a  bl-raclal  school  If  he  so 
desires.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  cogency  In  the 
argument  that  the  student  desiring  bl-racUl 
schooling  is  discriminated  against  by  being 
required  to  exercise  enough  Initiative  to 
choose,  and  to  make  hU  choice  known,  to  at- 
tend a  school  where  there  are  students  of 
the  opposite  race.  All  students  are  similarly 
required  to  choose  the  school  they  desire  to 
attend.  Thus  under  a  properly  dravm  and 
properly  administered  freedom  of  choice 
decree  there  Is  no  longer  any  racial  discrim- 
ination. Its  "vestiges'  are  gone.  They  are 
gone  "root  and  branch."  Green,  supra. 

"District  CourU  of  the  United  States  sit  In 
school  cases  as  courts  of  equity.  One  of  the 
ancient  maxims  of  equity  Is:  "Equity  aids 
the  vigilant,  not  those  who  slumber  on  their 
rights."  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  expressed  It 
a  little  differently,  the  deity  'helps  them  that 
help  themselves."  A  properly  administered 
freedom  of  choice  plan  effectively  says  to 
every  pupil,  desiring  bl-raclal  education,  and 
to  every  parent  desiring  It  for  his  child,  'ask 
and  It  shall  be  given  you  .  .  .  knock,  and  It 
shall  be  opened  unto  you."  No  seeking  Is  re- 
qiUred  and  no  discrimination  Is  Involved. 

"Green  updates  Brown  and  says:  'The 
transition  to  a  unitary,  nonraclal  system  of 
public  education  was  and  Is  the  ultimate  end 
to  be  brought  about"  and  then  paraphrases 
tliat  goal  as  "dUestablUhlng  state-Imposed 
segregation."  "The  plan  proposed  by  the  de- 
fendants as  modified  by  the  Court  meets 
these  tests. '■ 

After  this  court  wrote  as  above  and  on 
October  29,  1969,  came  the  decision  of  Alex- 
ander V.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Education, 

US. 24   L.  Ed.   2d   19,   which   dealt  not  so 

much.  If  at  all,  with  what  constitutes  deseg- 
regation or  what  constitutes  a  unitary  school 
system,  but  with  the  important  question  of 
timing.  The  Court  there  dealt  wltH  "the 
denial  of  fundamental  rights  to  many  thou- 
sands of  school  children,  who  are  presently 
attending  Mississippi  schooU  under  segre- 
gated conditions  .  .  ."  The  Court  against 
that  background  held  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peaU should  have  denied  all  motions  for  ad- 
ditional time.  In  the  order  of  the  Court,  how- 
ever the  Court  directed  that  the  school  sys- 
tems there  mvolved  "begin  Immediately  to 
operate  as  unlUry  school  systems  within 
which  no  perron  Is  to  be  effectively  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race  or  color." 
The  above  quoted  definition  of  unitary  school 
systems  U  worthy  of  repeating.  They   are 


systems  "'within  which  no  person  Is  to  be 
effectively  excluded  from  any  school  because 
of  race  or  color." 

Obviously,  the  plan  approved  by  this  court 
on  Augtist  12,  1969  would  not  countenance 
such  exclusion.  No  such  exclusion  has  been 
countenanced  under  the  Bibb  system  durmg 
the  past  several  years. 

Said  plan,  while  based  primarily  on  free- 
dom of  choice,  had  much  more  In  Its  favor. 
It  had  behind  It  several  years  of  successful 
operation.  Its  accomplishments  are  siun- 
marlzed  In  the  Board's  brief  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  as  follows : 

"There  are  now  61  schools  In  the  Bibb 
County  system,  of  which  41  were  formerly 
all-white  and  20  were  formerly  all-Negro.  A 
total  of  3,191  Negro  students,  about  26  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  Negroes  In  the 
entire  system,  are  enrolled  on  a  f till- time 
basis  in  38  of  the  formerly  all-white  schools, 
the  other  three  being      .  . 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  district  court 
here  has  employed  bold  and  Imaginative  In- 
novations In  Its  plan  which  have  already  re- 
sulted in  substantial  desegregation  which  ap- 
proaches a  unitary  system.  We  reverse  and 
remand  for  compUance  with  the  requirements 
of  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County,  and  the  other 
provisions  and  conditions  of  this  order." 

1.  In  a  discussion  of  this  portion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  opinion  by  counsel  with  this 
court.  It  was  indicated  that  there  was  some 
more  or  lees  minor  overstatement  here  on 
the  part  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  more  accurate  to  say  "In 
virtually  aU  Negro  schools.") 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  considering 
said  plan  In  conjunction  with  a  number  of 
other  plans  from  other  states  reversed  and 
manded  "for  compliance  with  the  reqtilre- 
ments  of  Alexander  v.  Holmes  Coimty  and 
the  other  provisions  and  conditions  of  this 
order." 

This  court  must  now  carefully  analyze  and 
faithfully  comply  with  any  and  all  specific 
mandates  from  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
There  are  two  mandates,  one: 
"Effective  not  later  than  February  1,  1970, 
the  principals,  teachers,  teacher-aides  and 
other  staff  who  work  directly  with  children 
at  a  school  shall  be  so  assigned  that  In  no 
case  win  the  racial  composition  of  a  staff 
indicate  that  a  school  Is  Intended  tar  Negro 
students  or  white  students.  Ft*  the  remain- 
der of  the  196&-70  sctoool  year  the  district 
shall  assign  the  staff  described  above  so  that 
the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  tewdiers  In  each 
school,  and  the  ratio  of  other  staff  in  each, 
are  substantially  the  same  as  each  such  ratio 
Is  to  the  teachers  and  other  staff,  respectively. 
In  the  entire  school  system."" 

The  above  quoted  mandate  Is  specific  and 
positive  and  leaves  no  room  for  discretion  on 
the  part  of  this  court,  and  while  this  court 
would  much  prefer  to  delay  such  reqtilred 
mcreased  faculty  Integration,  at  least  until 
September  1,  1970,  this  court  Is  powerleas  to 
do  so  and  has  accordingly  already  by  lU 
order  In  this  case  entered  Deceml>er  9,  1969 
ordered  literal  compliance  with  said  man- 
date and  now  reaffirms  said  order.  Mandate 
number  2  reqiUres  the  "merger""  of  the  stu- 
dent body  Into  a  unitary  system  by  the  start 
of  the  fall  1970  school  term.  This  date  may, 
or  may  not,  have  been  advanced  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  1970  by  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion 
In  Singleton  v.  Jackson  Municipal  Sepa- 
rate School  District— U.S.— (No.  972,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1970),  which  said  briefly: 

•  •  •  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  county 
In  residential  areas  almost  excltislvely  white. 
(A  169-161).  Although  only  one  white  stu- 
dent Is  enrolled  In  a  full-time  basU  to  a 
formerly  aU-Negro  school,  a  total  of  1382 
white  students  are  actually  pcu^lclpating  In 
elective  courses  in  home-making.  Industrial 
arte,  remedial  reading  and  driver  education 
presently  being  conducted  In  fcameriy  all- 
Negro  schools  and  another  396  white  studente 
have  reglsterisd  for  theae  programs  and  are  on 
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a  waiung  llat^-*  total  or  1.T78  white  »ludenU 
m  all.  or  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  white  studenu  in  the  8y»tem.  (Mo- 
tion of  appellee*  to  supplement  record  on 
appeal ) . 

There  are  now  1.772  teaching  personnel  in 
the  system,  mcludlng  1.094  white  teachers 
and  678  Negro  teachers.  210  Negro  teachers 
are  In  formerly  all-Negro  schools  and  267 
Negro  teachers  are  in  formerly  all-white 
•choola.  or  a  total  of  477  crowovers— about 
27  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  system. 
Every  school  Is  In  compliance  with  the  mini- 
mum ratio  of  1  to  4  required  by  the  DUtrlct 
Court  order  of  August  12.  1969  and  some 
school*  have  ratloe  slgixlflcanUy  greater  than 
this." 

Additionally.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
four  formerly  all-whlie  schools  had  virtually 
reached  the  overall  county-wide  ratio  of  40 
per  cent  Negro  lo  60  per  cent  while,  one  of 
s&ld  schools  having  attained  the  ratio  of  53 
per  cent  Negro  and  47  per  cent  white,  thus 
approaching  resegregaUon  That  plan  was  so 
meritorious  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
conunenung  upon  It  in  Singleton  v.  Jackson 
Municipal  Separate  School  District.  5  Clr. 
1969— r.  2d.— (No.  28261.  December  1.  1968). 
•aid: 

•This  U  a  freedom  of  choice  system  on 
which  a  special  course  transfer  provision  has 
been  superlmpoeed.  Special  courses  offered  in 
all  Negro  schools  are  being  attended  by 
whites  in  substantial  numbers.  ThU  baa  re- 
salted  In  some  attendance  on  a  part-time 
basis  by  whites  In  every  all-Negro  school. 
Some  three  hundred  whltee  are  on  the  wait- 
ing list  for  one  of  the  special  courses,  reme- 
dial reading.  The  racial  cross-over  by  faculty 
In  the  system  U  27  per  cent. 

•The  oeder  appealed  from  continues  the 
exlstmg  pUn  with  certain  modifications.  It 
continues  and  expands  the  elective  oour^ 
programs  in  all-Negro  schooU  in  an  effort 
toTncourage  voluntary  integration.  The  plan 
calls  for  a  limitation  of  fr««lom  of  choice 
with  reapect  to  four  schools  about  to  become 
resegregated.  Under  the  present  plan  the 
Bchool  board  U  empowered  to  limit  Negro 
enrollment  to  40  per  oent  at  these  schools  to 
avoid  resegregation.  Earlier  a  panel  of  this 
court  affirmed  the  district  cotirts  denial  of 
an  injunction  against  the  quota  pcovlalon  of 
this  plan  pending  hearing  en  banc.  The 
pmyer  for  Injunction  agalnat  continuation  of 
the  quota  provision  Is  now  denied  and  the 
provision  may  be  retained  by  the  district 
court  pending  further  consideration  as  a 
part  of  carrying  out  the  requirement*  of  this 

order.  ^  _.  ^m 

"Inaotaz  r»  the  Court  of  Appeals  authorized 
deferral  of  student  desegregation  beyond 
Pebrtiary  1.  1970.  that  court  ml«»n«trued 
our  holding  In  Alexander  v.  Holme*  County 
Board  of  Education.  396  U.S.  10.  Accordingly, 
the  petitions  for  wriu  of  certiorari  are  grant- 
ed, the  Judgment*  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
are  reversed,  and  the  cases  remanded  to  that 
ocmrt  for  further  proceedings  oonsUtent  with 
this  opinion.  The  Judgment*  In  the*e  ca*e« 
are  to  laaue  forthwith." 

At  any  rate  the  directive  from  the  Court 
of  Appeal*  to  this  court  in  lU  original 
opinion  in  Singleton  supra,  wnm  "for  com- 
pliance with  the  requirement*  at  Alexander 
V.  Holmea  County"  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
quired date  for  said  compliance  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  requirement  of  Alexan- 
der V.  Holme*  County  1*  a  unitary  system 
"irlthln  which  no  peraon  I*  to  be  effectively 
excluded  from  any  school  because  of  race 
or  color."  So  reading  Singleton  and  Alexan- 
der together  this  second  mandate  Is  that 
there  Is  a  "student  body  merger"  for  a  uni- 
tary system  within  which  no  person  Is  to  be 
"effectively  excluded  from  any  school  be- 
cause of  race  or  color."  Thl*  court  1*  of  the 
opinion  and  finds  and  conclude*  that  the 
student  body  In  this  system  Is  stilBcleQay  so 
merged,  eapeclally  when  we  take  Into  oon- 
■tderatlon  the  complete  faculty  merger  above 


mentioned  and  effective  February  1.  1970. 
The  phrase  "student  body  merger"  1*  new  In 
school  deaegregation  law.  The  court  has  not 
found  It  prior  to  lu  appearance  In  Singleton. 
The  word  "merge"  1*  a  moat  impreclae  term. 
Ju*t  a*  some  of  the  other  customary  expres- 
sion* used  by  the  court*  In  thl*  field,  for 
Instance,  "deaegregate".  "Integrate",  "blacJc 
schools",  "all-black  schools",  "white  schools". 
•Just  schools",  "dual  system",  "unitary  sy«- 
tem":  the  word  "work"  in  "a  plan  that  prom- 
isee realUtloUly  to  work." 

When  Appellate  Courts  used  language  like 
this  they  must  Intend  to  leave  lu  interpreta- 
tion and  application  to  the  trial  courts  In 
the  light  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  If  the  Congress  were 
legislating  in  this  field  It  would  necessarily 
have  to  use  precise  language.  If  It  used  lan- 
guage such  as  that  quoted.  It  would  have 
to  define  such  terms,  otherwise  It*  enact- 
ments would  be  struck  down  by  the  Court* 
a*  being  "void  for  vagueness  '  Absent  any 
Indication  that  a  more  stringent  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  "merge"  or  the  word  "uni- 
tary" was  required  or  Intended  by  the  Appel- 
late Court*  this  court  find*  and  concludes 
that  this  phrase  of  the  mandate  is  fully 
compiled  with  under  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  this  case.  Indeed,  as  above  quoted, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  In  Singleton,  supra, 
unanimously  and  en  banc,  said: 

"It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  district 
court  here  has  employed  bold  and  imagina- 
tive Innovations  In  Its  plan  which  have  al- 
ready resulted  In  substantial  desegregation 
which  approaches  a  unitary  syetem."  (Em- 
phasis supplied ) . 

•Approach  ■  means  '"to  draw  near,  to  ap- 
proximate "  Since  thU  plan  had  already  ap- 
proached and  approximated  a  unitary  sys- 
tem, we  trust  that  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  addition  of  the  complete  percentage- 
wise Integration  of  every  faculty  in  the  sys- 
tem to  where  there  will  be  approximately  6 
white  teachers  to  every  4  Negro  teachers  In 
every  school  in  the  system  bridges  whatever 
narrow  gap  there  was  between  approximation 
and  realization,  between  approaching  and 
arriving. 

In  keeping  with  the  mandate  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  as  transmitted  by  this  court,  and 
as    requested    by    the    Board,    the    Office    of 
Education  (HEW)   has  submitted  a  proposed 
new  plan.  So  has  the  Board,  and  so  have  the 
plaintiffs.  Each  of  these  plana  was  prepared 
by  It*  proponents  imder  the  Impression  or 
apprehension    that    recent    Court    decisions 
really  require  the  achievement  of  racial  bal- 
ances m  all  or  practically  all  of  the  schools, 
although  In  an  unstated  and  unascertalnable 
ratio.  In  order  to  accomplish  desegregation 
or  a  unitary  system.  This  court  cannot  find 
such  requirement  spelled  out  In  the  law.  It 
1*  not  spelled  out  In  the  Constitution.  Thl* 
Is  not  to  argue  with  the  original  Supreme 
Court  desegregation  decision.  It  established 
freedom    of    choice.    Those    who    argue    for 
racial    balances    go    far    beyond    Brown    v. 
Topeka.    The    Congress    has    not    required 
It.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U  8.C.A. 
section  2000c-6(a).  contains  thU  provision: 
"provided    that    nothing    herein    shall    em- 
power any  official   or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the    transportation    of    pupils    or    students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve  racial 
balance,   or   otherwise   enlarge   the   existing 
powers  of  the  court   to  Insure   compliance 
with  constitutional  standards." 

(2.  This  court  Is  not  unaware  that  on  De- 
cember 17,  1969.  a  district  court  In  the 
Northern  District  of  Oeorgia  undertook,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  first  and  only  such 
undertaking  to  date,  to  define  some  of 
these  ambiguous  terms  Including  "Integrated 
school  facility"  and  "Integrated  school 
district "  As  of  the  present  this  attempt 
must  be  regarded  as  what  the  Supreme 
Court  In  an  earlier  decision  Invited  as  "ex- 


perimentation." Whether  these  definitions 
and  specific  requirements  will  be  approved, 
modified,  or  rejected  by  the  appellate  courU 
Is  not  yet  known  ) 

Nor  can  this  court  read  even  the  most 
recent  decisions  of  the  court  of  appeals  or 
the  Supreme  Court  as  requiring  the  achieve- 
ment of  racial  balances  In  schools  In  order 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  Judicial  yardstick*, 
even  the  merging  of  student  bodies,  or  the 
attainment  of  a  unitary  system.  Obviously, 
there  ha*  already  been  substantial  merging 
of  this  student  body  from  the  facU  above 
recited. 

This  court  Is  so  convinced  that  freedom 
of  choice  fully  enjoyed  Is  the  only  wise,  sage 
and  correct  constitutional  principle  that  It 
cannot  conscientiously  deny  these  students, 
white  or  black,  their  freedom  of  choice  or 
order  them  zoned  or  bused  to  achieve  racial 
balances  unless  and  until  some  court  of 
higher  authority  U  willing  to  hold  specifically 
and  unequivocally  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires It. 

(3.  While  some  bussing  Is  necessary  under 
the  present  plan  In  order  for  white  students 
to  attend  the  special  courses  In  the  formerly 
all-Negro  schools,  this  was  ordered  not  to 
achieve  racial  balance  but  as  an  aid  to  free- 
dom of  choice  designed  to  encourage  white 
students  to  choose  formerly  all-Negro  school* 
in  the  event  the  Appellate  Courts  ultimately 
require  such  choosing  and  as  a  means  of  end- 
ing the  formerly  so-called  dual  system.) 

Not  only  does  freedom  of  choice  have  high 
claims  to  being  the  omy  wise,  safe,  and  cor- 
rect constitutional   principle   but  It  might 
come  very  near  to  being  the  only  workable 
plan.  When  a  student  attends  a  school  of  his 
choice  he  Is  likely  to  be  contented  and  to 
remain  In  that  school.  If  he,  be  he  white  or 
black.  Is  forced  or  compelled  under  mandate 
of  law  to  attend  a  school  he  does  not  want  to 
attend,    the    problem    of    resegregation.    by 
drop-out.  or  by  his  family's  removal  from  the 
school  zone,  or  district.  Is  constanUy  present. 
The  three  plans  submitted  have  been  care- 
fully studied.  The  main  provisions  of  these 
plans  may  be  observed  first  by  comparing  the 
HEW   plan   with   the   Board  plan   and   then 
coming  to  the  plaintiffs'  plan.  Both  HEW  and 
the  Board  apply  the  basic  concepts  of  neigh- 
borhood elementary  schools  and  educational 
complexes    for    the   secondary    schools.   The 
main  differences  are  that  HEW  provides  that 
four  elementary  schools  be  paired.  The  Board 
strongly   opposes   this   proposal   and  would 
pair  no  schools.  HEW  apparently  asstmied 
that  all  secondary  schools  would  be  co-edu- 
cational, whereas  the  Board   plan  contem- 
plates co-education  In  grades  8  and  9.  and 
urges  that  grades  10  through  12.  other  than 
In   the   vocational   school   be   non-coeduca- 
tional. Both  HEW  and  the  Board  contemplate 
a  total  of  four  complexes  for  the  secondary 
schools   beginning   In   September,    1970.   the 
Northeast,  Central,  Southeast  and  Vocational 
Technical.  The  Board  proposes  the  creation 
of  a  fifth  complex  In  September,  1971,  and 
HEW  does  not  deal  with  this  proposal.  There 
are  some  minor  differences  between  the  two 
plans  In  the  operation  of  the  feeder  system 
from  the  elementary  schools  Into  these  com- 
plexes. 

The  plaintiffs'  plan,  while  claiming  to  keep 
m  mind  the  neighborhood  school  concept, 
admits  extending  the  traditional  school 
neighborhood  to  Include  both  white  and 
black  neighborhoods  within  an  attendance 
zone.  It  criticizes  the  HEW  plan  for  failure 
to  pair  a  sufficient  number  of.  and  the  Board 
iplan  for  failure  to  pair  any  elementary 
school.  HEW  would  close  two  schools.  The 
Board  would  close  the  same  two.  The  Plain- 
tiffs would  close  the  same  two  and  one  more. 
The  plaintiffs  would  pair  a  total  of  28,  thus 
enlarging  the  attendance  zones  and  removing 
children  further  from  their  homes. 

As  above  stated,  all  three  plans  were 
drawn  under  the  Impression  or  apprehension 
that  the  law  requires  the  achievement  of  ra- 
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clal  balance.  The  Board  probably  came  to 
this  apprehension  from  the  repeated  use  of 
more  and  more  sweeping  and  expansive 
though  still  ImprecUe  language  by  the 
Courts.  For  Instance,  a  recent  order  refers  to 
"full  Implementation  of  complete  desegre- 
gation." We  look  In  vain  for  any  authorita- 
tive statute  or  decree  defining  "complete 
desegregation."  It  became  the  duty  of  this 
court  some  years  back  to  order  the  admis- 
sion of  two  Negro  students  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia.  The  entry  of  that  order  re- 
quired no  soul  searching  from  the  stand- 
point of  Judicial  duty  because  the  law  was 
clear  and  plain  and  could  be  easily  under- 
stood by  anyone  who  would  read  It.  No  one 
then  or  now  can  have  any  quarrel  with  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  enforced 
state-Imposed  segregation.  Those  students 
had  a  constitutional  right  to  attend  the 
school  of  their  choice.  Most  people  today  will 
readily  admit  and  agree  that  they  had  such 
right.  The  point  of  mentioning  this  Incident 
Is  thU.  When  that  order  was  signed  and 
those  students  admitted  the  University  of 
Oeorgia,  and  perhaps  all  of  Its  schools  and 
departments,  was  desegregated — completely 
desegregated.  Of  course,  there  was  no  racial 
balance  sought  or  required,  but  desegrega- 
tion resulted. 

(4.  Doubtless  what  the  Appellate  Courts 
mean  by  "complete  desegregation"  Is  de- 
segregation applying  to  all  schools  In  a  sys- 
tem and  to  all  grades  In  each  school  as  dis- 
tinguished from  grade-by-grade,  year-by- 
year  desegregation  as  the  Appellate  Courts 
themselves  approved  and  ordered  for  several 
years  after  Brown  v.  Topeka.) 

If  this  court  were  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween the  three  plans  discussed,  It  would 
unhesitatingly  choose  the  Board  plan.  It  Is 
closer  to  this  court's  concept  of  freedom  of 
choice.  Is  more  respectful  of  the  concept  of 
neighborhood  schools  and  Involves  less  dis- 
placement of  students  from  their  present 
schools.  This  court  endorses  the  retention  of 
non-coeducation  as  proposed  by  said  plan, 
and  regards  that  question  as  one  for  the 
Board's  determination  and  not  Inviting  covaX 
Interference. 

Accordingly  this  court  hereby  re-approves 
the  plan  which  was  approved  In  its  memo- 
randum opinion  of  August  12,  1969.  as  said 
plan  has  been  previously  amended  by  Para- 
graph A  of  this  court's  order  of  December  9, 
1969,  which  amendment  Includes.  Inter  alia, 
Immediate  faculty  desegregation  as  above 
outlined  and  the  right  of  majority  to  minor- 
ity transfer  therein  stipulated.  This  order,  of 
course,  contemplates  that  the  board  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  all  of  Its  continuing  com- 
mitments under  said  prior  plan. 

This  further  faculty  Integration,  which 
this  court  wishes  It  could  defer  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  term,  1970,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  Inevitable  mid-term  disruption  of 
the  educational  process,  will  of  course 
strengthen  the  present  plan  by  unquestion- 
ably further  assuring  that  there  will  be  no 
"all  black  schools",  and  by  further  assuring 
that  the  dual  system  no  longer  exists  and 
that  a  unitary  system  does  exist,  and,  addi- 
tionally, win  further  discharge  the  Board's 
other  and  continuing  duty  of  providing  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  students. 

The  Board  Is  to  be  commended  for  Its 
exercise  of  obvious  good  faith  in  preparing 
at  great  labor  a  plan  which  It  deems  work- 
able in  the  event  this  court  should  adjudi- 
cate that  the  law  requires  the  achievement 
of  some  racial  balance  In  the  schools.  It  Is 
well  that  this  plan  and  these  other  two  plans 
have  been  prepared.  They  will  be  carefully 
preserved.  We  do  not  know  what  the  Con- 
gress might  legislate  tomorrow,  or  what  the 
Appellate  Courts  might  bold  tomorrow. 
These  plans  might  yet  be  needed.  No  one 
affected  by  this  area  of  the  law  as  fast  as  It 
Is  moving  should  let  his  hopes  soar  too  high 
or  his  fears  sink  too  low.  Tomorrow  might  be 
a  new  day.  What  this  court  holds  today  Is 


that  under  the  present  state  of  the  law  It  Is 
not  required  and  would  not  be  Justified  In 
disrupting  this  school  system  mid-term  by 
Implementing  any  one  of  these  three  plans 
designed  as  they  are  to  achieve  racial  balance 
in  the  schools.  Additionally,  this  court  re- 
approves  the  present  plan  as  herein  modified. 
Needless  to  say  any  agreement  between  coun- 
sel deferring  the  date  for  faculty  changes 
win  be  welcomed  and  approved  by  this  court. 
So  ordered  this  21st  day  of  January,  1970. 

W.  A.   BOOTLE. 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

The  legal  history  of  this  case  in  a  some- 
what condensed  form  is  as  follows: 

The  case  was  decided  by  the  full  court 
considering  13  cases  consolidated  to  con- 
sider various  questions  of  law  relating  to 
the  speed  of  desegregation  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  question.  Subsequent  to  the 
decision  to  hear  them  but  prior  to  oral 
argument  the  Supreme  Court  in  Alexan- 
der V.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 38  Law  Week  3161  (October  29, 
1969) ,  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  "all 
deliberate  siieed"  was  no  longer  applica- 
ble and  that  school  desegregation  was 
immediately  mandated  in  districts  main- 
taining dual  school  systems.  A  panel  of 
the  fifth  circuit  after  a  hearing  set  a 
E>ecember  31,  1969,  deadline  for  conver- 
sion to  a  unitary  system  in  those  dis- 
tricts involved  In  the  Alexander  suits. 

In  the  cases  which  included  Bibb 
Coimty,  decided  under  the  title  Single- 
ton against  Jackson  Municipal  Separate 
School  District,  December  1,  1969,  the 
court  directed  each  of  the  13  school  dis- 
tricts before  it  to  convert  to  unitary  sys- 
tems in  terms  of  faculty  and  staff,  trans- 
portation, services,  athletics,  and  other 
matters  by  February  1,  1970,  and  to 
merge  student  bodies  by  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term,  1970.  A  copy  of  the  opinion 
is  appended;  at  pages  21  and  22  of  the 
opinion  Is  a  separate  section  devoted  to 
Bibb  County. 

The  plalntifis  in  practically  all  the  13 
cases,  including  the  plaintiffs  in  Bibb 
Coimty,  have  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  portion  of  the  fifth  circuit's 
decision  allowing  the  school  districts 
until  fall,  1970,  to  desegregate  school 
bodies.  On  December  13.  1969,  38  Law 
Week  3220,  the  Court  acted  on  the  flrst- 
fUed  appeals,  Involving  three  Louisiana 
districts:  the  Court  directed  that  pend- 
ing disposition  of  the  appeals  the  school 
districts  were  to  take  preliminary  steps 
to  prepare  for  complete  student  desegre- 
gation by  February  1,  1970,  and  that  the 
districts  should  file  their  replies  to  tiie 
plaintiffs'  appeals  by  January  2,  1970. 
On  December  15,  1969,  Justice  Black,  as 
circuit  Justice  for  the  fifth  circuit,  is- 
sued the  same  orders  with  regard  to  pre- 
liminary filings  by  plaintiffs  in  others  of 
the  13  cases,  including  Bibb  County,  to 
be  in  effect  until  December  19  and  there- 
after If  a  formal  appeal  were  filed,  as  It 
now  has  been. 

The  Bivens  against  Bibb  County  case 
and  the  13  other  related  cases  were  de- 
cided by  the  full  bench  of  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit SIS  follows: 

In  th«  Uottkd  States  Couet  of  Appeai^  poe 
THE  PiTTH  Circuit — 

No.  26285:  Derek  Jerome  Singleton,  et  al. 
Appellants,  versus  Jackson  Municipal  Sep- 
arate School  District,  et  al.  Appellees.  Ap- 
peal from  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi. 


No.  28261 :  Clarence  Anthony,  et  al,  Appel- 
lants, versus  Marshall  Coimty  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Appellee.  Appeal  from  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi. 

No.  28045:  United  States  of  America,  Ap- 
pellant, versus  Charles  F.  Mathews,  et  al. 
Appellees.  Appeal  from  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas. 

No.  28350:  Linda  Stout,  by  her  father  and 
next  friend,  Blevm  Stout,  et  al,  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants;  United  States  of  America,  Plaln- 
tlff-Intervenor,  versus  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education,  et  al.  Defendants,  Ap- 
pellees; Doris  Elaine  Brown,  et  al,  Plain- 
tiffs-Appellants; United  States  of  America, 
Plaintiff-Intervenor,  versus  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Bessemer,  et  al, 
Defendants-Appellees.  Appeal  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Alabama. 

No.  28349:  Birdie  Mae  Davis,  et  al,  Plain- 
tiffs-Appellants; United  States  of  America, 
Plaintiff-Intervenor,  versus  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Mobile  County,  et  al,  De- 
fendants-Appellees; Twila  Prazler,  et  al. 
Appellees.  Appeal  from  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Alabama. 

No.  28340:  Robert  Carter,  et  al,  Plain- 
tiffs-Appellants, versus  West  Feliciana  Parish 
School  Board,  et  al,  Defendants-Appellees; 
Sharon  Lynne  George,  et  al,  Plaintiffs-Ap- 
pellants, versus  C.  Walter  Davis,  President, 
East  Feliciana  Parish  School  Board,  et  al. 
Defendants-Appellees.  Appeal  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana. 

No.  28342:  Irma  J.  Smith,  et  al,  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants,  versus  Concordia  Paslsh  School 
Board,  et  al,  Defendants-Appellees.  Appeal 
from  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Louisiana. 

No.  28361:  Hemon  Harris,  et  al,  Plalntlffs- 
Appellants-Cross  Appellees,  versus  St.  John 
the  Baptist  Parish  School  Board,  et  al,  D» 
fendants-AppeUees-Cross  Appellants.  Appeal 
from  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana. 

No.  28409:  Neely  Bennett,  et  al.  Appellants, 
versus  R.  E.  Evans,  et  al.  Appellees;  Aliens 
Patricia  Ann  Bennett,  a  minor,  by  R.  B.  Ben- 
nett, her  father  and  next  friend.  Appellants, 
versus  Burke  County  Board  of  Education, 
et  al.  Appellees.  Appeal  from  the  United 
States  District  Coixrt  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia. 

No.  28407:  Shirley  Blvlns,  et  al.  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants,  versus  Bibb  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  Orphanage  for  Bibb  County,  et  al, 
Defendtmts-Appellees.  Appeal  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  fw  the  Middle 
District  of  Georgia. 

No.  28408 :  Oscar  C.  Thomle,  Jr.,  et  al,  Plain- 
tiffs-Appellants, versus  Houston  County 
Board  of  Education,  Defendants-Appellees. 
Appeal  from  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Georgia. 

No.  27863 :  Jean  Carolyn  Toungblood,  et  al. 
Plain  tiffs- Appellants;  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Plaintiff-Intervenor,  versus  The  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Bay  County,  Florida, 
et  al.  Defendants-Appellees.  Appeal  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Florida. 

No.  27983:  Lavon  Wright,  et  al,  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants,  versus  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Alachua  County,  Florida,  et  al, 
Defendants-Appellees.  Appeal  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Florida. 

December  1, 1969. 

Before  BROWN.  Chief  Judge,  WISDOM. 
GEWIN.  BELL,  THORNBERBY,  COLEMAN, 
GOLDBERG,  AINSWORTH,  GODBOLD. 
DYER,  SIMPSON.  MORGAN,  CARSWSLL. 
and  CLARK,  Circuit  Judges,  EN  BANC* 

Per  Curiam:  These  appeals,  all  involving 
school  desegregation  orders,  are  consolidated 
for  opinion  purposes.  They  Involve,  In  the 
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main,  common  quMtloos  of  law  and  fact. 
Tbey  were  heard  «n  banc  on  succeaalve  days. 

Following  our  determination  to  consider 
these  ca«ea  en  banc,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  decision  In  Alexander  v. 
Holmes   County   Board   of   Education.    1869. 

U.S.  .  80  set.  .  24  L.Kd.2d 

19  That  decUlon  supervened  all  existing  au- 
thority to  the  contrary.  It  sent  the  doctrine 
of  deliberate  speed  to  lu  final  resUng  place. 
24L.Ed.2dat  p.  21. 

The  rule  of  the  case  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
direction  to  this  court  to  issue  lu  order 
■effective  Immediately  declaring  that  each 
of  the  school  districts  .  .  may  no  longer 
operate  a  dual  school  system  baaed  on  race 
or  color,  and  directing  that  they  begin  im- 
mediately to  operate  as  unitary  school  sys- 
tems within  which  no  person  U  to  be  ef- 
fectively excluded  from  any  school  because 
of  race  or  color."  We  effectuated  this  rule  and 
order  In  United  States  r.  Hinds  County  School 
Board.  5  Clr..  19«».  P2d  .   INoa 


28  030  and  28.042.  slip  opinion  dated  Not.  7. 
19691  It  must  Ukewlse  be  effectuated  In 
these  and  all  other  school  cases  now  being 
or  which  are  to  be  considered  In  thl»  or  the 
district  courts  of  this  circuit. 

The  tenor  of  the  decision  In  Alexander  v 
Holmes  County  U  to  shift  the  burden  from 
the  standpoint  of  time  for  converting  to  uni- 
tary school  systems.  The  shift  Is  from  a  status 
of  UtlgaUon  to  one  of  unitary  operation  pend- 
ing migaUon.  The  new  modus  operandi  is  to 
require  ImmedUte  operation  as  unitary  sys- 
tms  Suggeatwl  modlflcatton*  to  uxUtary 
plans  are  not  to  delay  ImplementaUon.  Hear- 
ings on  requested  changes  In  unitary  operat- 
ing plans  may  be  in  order  but  no  delay  in 
conversion  may  ensue  because  of  the  need  for 
modification  or  hearing. 

In  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County,  the  court 
had  unitary  plans  available  for  each  of  the 
school  dlsuicts.  In  addlUon,  this  court,  on 
remand    gave  each  district  a  limited  time 
within  which  to  offer  lu  own  plan.  It  was 
apparent  there,  as  It  Is  here,  that  converting 
to  a  unitary  system  Involved  basically  the 
merger  of  faculty  and  staff.  studenU,  trans- 
portaUon.  servlcea.  athletic  and  other  extra- 
curricular school  actlvlUes.  We  required  tbBt 
the  conversion  to  unitary  systems  in  those 
districts  take  place  not  later  than  December 
31    1969    It  was  the  earUest  feasible  date  In 
view   of   the   court.    United   States   v    Hinds 
County,  supra.  In  three  of  the  systems  there 
(Blnda  County.  Holmea  County  and  Merid- 
ian)    because   of    particular    loglatlcal   diffi- 
culties   the  Office  of  Education   (HEW)   had 
recommended  two  step  plans  The  result  was. 
and  the  court  ordered,  that  the  fim  step  be 
implemented   not   later  than   December   31 

1969  and  the  otner  beginning  with  tba  faU 

1970  school  term. 

t 
Because  of  AUxander   i     Holmes  County 
each  of  the  caaea  here,  as  will  be  later  dls- 
cxias«d    must  be  considered  anew,  cither  in 
whole  "or  In  part,  by  the  district  courts    It 
happens  that  there  are  extant  unitary  plans 
for  some  of  the  school  dlstrlcu  here,  either 
OOce  of  Education  or  school  board  originated. 
Some  are  operating  under  freedom  of  choice 
plans   In  no  on^  of  the  dlatrlota  has  a  plan 
been  submitted  in  light  of  the  precedent  of 
Alexander  v.  Holmes  Ccninty.  That  case  re- 
solves all  que«lons  except  as  to  mechanlca. 
The    school    districts    here    may    no    longer 
operate  dual  systems  and  must  begin  Imme- 
diately to  operate  as  unitary  systems.  The 
focus  of  the  mechanics  queaUon  Is  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Immediacy  require- 
ment   laid    down    In    Alexander    v.    Holmes 
County. 

Deeplte  the  absence  of  plans.  It  will  be 
poaalble  to  merge  faculUes  and  staff,  irans- 
portaUon.  servloea.  athleUca  and  other  extra- 
curricular acUvltlee  during  the  present  school 
term.  It  will  be  difficult  to  arrange  the  merger 
of  student  bodies  Into  unitary  systems  prior 
to  the  fall  1970  term  In  the  absence  of  — — — 


plans.  The  court  has  concluded  that  two-step 
plans  are  to  be  implemented  One  step  must 
be  ftocompllshed  not  later  thsn  February  1. 
1970  and  It  will  Include  all  steps  necessary 
to  conversion  to  a  unitary  system  save  the 
merger  of  student  bodies  Into  unitary  sys- 
tems. The  student  body  merger  will  oonsU- 
tute  the  second  step  and  must  be  accom- 
plished not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term  1970."  The  district  courts.  In  the 
respective  cases  here,  are  directed  to  so  order 
and  to  give  first  priority  to  effectuating  this 
requirement. 

To  this  end.  the  district  courts  are  directed 
to  require  the  respective  school  dlstrlcu.  ap- 
pellees herein,  to  request  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion (HEW)  to  prepare  plans  for  the  merger 
of  tHe  student  bodies  Into  unitary  systems. 
These  plans  shall  be  filed  with  the  dlsUlct 
courts  not  later  than  January  6. 1970  together 
with  such  additional  plan  or  modification  of 
the  Office  of  Education  plan  as  the  school 
district  may  wish  to  offer.  Tlie  district  court 
shall  enter  Its  final  order  not  later  than 
February  1.  1970  requiring  and  setting  out 
the  details  of  a  plan  dealgned  to  accomplish 
a  unitary  system  of  pupil  attendance  with 
the  start  of  the  fall  1970  school  term.  Such 
order  may  Include  a  plan  designed  by  the 
district  court  In  the  absence  of  the  submis- 
sion o(  an  otherwise  satisfactory  plan.  A 
copy  of  such  plan  as  is  approved  shall  be 
filed  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  with 
the  clerk  of  this  court.* 

The  following  provisions  are  being  required 
as  step  one  in  the  conversion  process.  The 
district  courts  are  directed  to  make  them  a 
part  of  the  orders  to  be  entered  and  to  also 
give  first  priority  to  Implementation. 

Tti«  respective  school  districts,  appellees 
herein,  must  take  the  following  action  not 
later  than  February  1.  1970: 


Desegregation  of  faculty  and  other  staff 
The  School  Board  shall  announce  and  Im- 
plement the  following  policies: 

1.  EflecUve  not  Uter  than  February  1,  1970. 
the  principals,  teachers,  teacher-aides  and 
other  staff  who  work  directly  with  children  at 
a  school  shall  be  so  assigned  that  in  no  case 
with  the  racial  composition  of  a  staff  Indicate 
that  a  school  Is  Intended  for  Negro  students 
or  white  students  For  the  remainder  of  the 
1969-70  school  year  the  district  ahall  assign 
the  staff  described  above  so  that  the  ratto  at 
Negro  to  white  teachers  in  each  school,  and 
the  ratio  of  other  staff  in  each,  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  each  such  ratio  is  to  the 
teachers  and  other  staff,  respectively,  in  the 
entire  school  system. 

The  school  district  shall,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  deeegregaUon  plan, 
direct  members  of  lU  staff  as  a  condition  of 
oonunued  employmsnt  to  accept  new  assign- 
ments. 

a  Staff  members  wbo  work  dlrecUy  with 
children,  and  proleeslonal  staff  who  work  on 
the  administrative  level  wiU  be  hired,  as- 
signed, promoted,  paid,  demoted,  rtltmlised. 
and  otherwise  ueated  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

3    u  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  prlndpaU.  teachers,  teacher-aides, 
or  other  professional  staff  employed  by  the 
school  district  which  wlU  result  in  a  dlsmU- 
sal   or   demotion   ol    any   such    staff   mem- 
bers   the  staff  member  to  be  dismissed  or 
demoted  must  be  selected  on  the  bssls  of 
obleoUve    and    reasonable    non-discrtmlna- 
tory  standards  from  among  all  the  staff  of 
the  school  district  In  addition  if  there  U  any 
such  dismissal  or  demotion,  no  staff  vacancy 
may  be  filled  through  recruitment  of  a  per- 
son of  a  race,  color,  or  national  origin  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  individual  dismissed 
or  demoted.  unUl  each  displaced  staff  mem- 
ber who  U  quaUfled  has  had  an  opsKxtunlty 
to  fill  the  vacancy  and  has  failed  to  accept 
an  offer  to  do  so. 


merger      '  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Prior  to  such  s  reduction,  the  school  board 
will  develop  or  require  the  development  of 
non-racial  objective  criteria  to  be  used  in  se- 
lecting the  staff  member  who  Is  to  be  dis- 
missed or  demoted.  These  criteria  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection  and  shall 
be  retained  by  the  school  district.  The 
school  district  also  ^all  record  and  preseni-e 
the  evaluation  of  staff  members  under  the 
criteria.  Such  evaluation  shall  be  made  avail- 
able upon  request  to  the  dismissed  or  de- 
moted employee. 

"Demotion"  as  used  above  Includes  any  re- 
asalgnment  (1)  under  which  the  staff  mem- 
ber receives  leas  pay  or  has  less  responsi- 
bility than  under  the  assignment  he  held 
previously.  (2)  which  requires  s  lesser  degree 
of  skill  than  did  the  assignment  he  held 
previously,  or  (3)  under  which  the  staff 
member  Is  aaked  to  teach  a  subject  or  grade 
other  than  one  for  which  he  is  certified  or 
for  which  he  has  had  substantial  experience 
within  a  reasonably  current  period.  In  gen- 
eral and  depending  upon  the  subject  matter 
Involved,  five  years  Is  such  a  reasonsble 
period. 

Majority  to  minority  transfer  policy 
The  school  dUtrlct  shall  permit  a  student 
attending  a  school  in  which  his  race  Is  In 
the  majority  to  choose  to  attend  another 
school,  where  space  U  available,  and  where 
his  race  U  In  the  minority. 
Transportation 
The  transportation  system.  In  those  school 
districts  having  transportation  systems,  shall 
be  completely  re-examined  regularly  by  the 
superintendent,  his  staff,  and  the  school 
board.  Bus  routes  and  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  buses  win  be  designed  to  insure  the 
transportation  of  all  eligible  pupils  on  a 
non-segregated  and  otherwise  non-dlscrlml- 
natory  basis. 

School  construction  and  site  selection 
All  school  construction,  school  consoUds- 
tion,  and  site  selection  (Including  the  loca- 
tion of  any  temporary  classrooms)  in  the  sys- 
tem shall  be  done  in  a  manner  which  will 
prerent  the  recurrence  of  the  dual  school 
structure  once  this  desegregation  plan  Is  Im- 
plemented. 
AttenOanee  outtide  system  of  residence 
If  the  school  dUtrlct  grants  transfers  to 
StudenU  living  In  the  district  for  their  at- 
tendance at  public  schools  ouUlde  the  dis- 
trict, or  If  It  permiU  transfers  into  the  dis- 
trict of  StudenU  who  live  outside  the  district. 
It  shall  do  so  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis, 
except  that  It  shall  not  consent  to  transfers 
where  the  cumulative  effect  will  reduce  de- 
segregation  In  either   district  or  reinforce 
the  dual  school  system. 

See  United  States  v.  Hinds  County,  supra 
decided  November  6.  1969.  The  orders  there 
embrace  these  same  requirements, 
n 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  requirements 
of  general   applicability,   the   order  of  the 
court  which  U  peculiar  to  each  of  the  specific 
cases  being  considered  Is  as  follows: 
No.  262*5 — Jackson,  Miss. 
This  Is  a  freedom  of  choice  system.  The  la- 
sue  presented  has  to  do  with  school  buUd- 
Ing  construction   We  enjoined  the  proposed 
construction  pending  appeal. 

A  federal  appellate  court  Is  bound  to  con- 
sider any  change,  either  in  fact  or  in  law, 
which  has  supervened  since  the  Judgment 
was  entered.  Bell  r.  State  of  Maryland.  378 
U.S.  226.  84  set.  1814,  12  L.Bd.2d  822  (1964). 
We  therefore  reverse  and  remand  for  com- 
pliance with  the  requlremenU  of  Alexander 
V.  Holmes  County  and  the  other  provisions 
and  conditions  of  this  order.  Our  order  en- 
joining the  proposed  construction  pending 
sppeal  is  continued  In  effect  until  such  time 
as  the  dUtrlct  court  has  approved  a  plan  for 
oonverslon  to  a  unitary  school  system. 
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No.     2$2tt — Marshall     County     and     Holly 
Springs,  Miss. 

This  suit  seeks  to  desegregate  two  school 
dlstrlcu.  Marshall  County  and  Holly  Springs, 
Mississippi.  The  district  court  approved 
plans  which  would  assign  studenU  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  achievement  test  scores.  We 
pretermit  a  discussion  of  the  validity  per  se 
of  a  plan  based  on  testing  except  to  hold 
that  testing  cannot  be  employed  In  any 
event  until  unitary  school  systems  have  been 
established. 

We  reverse  and  remand  for  compliance 
with  the  requlremenu  of  Alexander  v. 
Holmes  County  and  the  other  provisions  and 
conditions  of  this  order. 

No.  2804S— United   States   Versus   Mattheios 
(Longvietc,  Texas) 

This  system  Is  operating  under  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  district  court  which  appears 
to  be  realistic  and  workable  except  that  It  Is 
to  be  Implemented  over  a  period  of  five 
years.  This  Lb  Inadequate. 

We  reverse  and  remand  for  compliance  with 
the  requlremenu  of  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  and  the  other  provisions  and  condi- 
tions of  this  order. 

No.  28350 — Jefferson  County  and  Bessemer, 
Ala. 

These  consolidated  cases  Involve  the  school 
boards  of  Jefferson  County  and  the  City  of 
Bessemer,  Alabama.  Prior  plans  for  desegre- 
gation of  the  two  systems  were  disapproved 
by  this  court  on  Jime  26,  1969,  United  States 
of  America  v.  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, et  al.,  P.2d (6th  Clr.   1969) 

I  No.  27444,  June  26,  1968 1,  at  which  time  we 
reversed  and  remanded  the  case  with  specific 
directions.  The  record  does  not  reflect  any 
substantial  change  In  the  two  systems  since 
this  earlier  opinion,  and  It  Is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  restate  the  facU.  The  plans  ^• 
proved  by  the  district  court  and  now  imder 
review  In  this  court  do  not  comply  with  the 
standards  required  In  illezaitder  v.  Holmes 
County. 

We  reverse  and  remand  for  compUance  with 
the  requlremenu  of  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  and  the  other  provisions  and  condi- 
tions of  this  order. 

No.  2S34»— Mobile  County,  Ala. 
On  June  3,  1969,  we  held  that  the  attend- 
ance zone  and  freedom  of  choice  method  of 
student  assignment  used  by  the  Mobile 
School  Commissioners  was  constitutionally 
unacceptable.  Pursuant  to  our  mandate  the 
district  court  requested  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion (HEW)  to  collaborate  with  the  board 
In  the  preparation  of  a  plan  to  fully  desegre- 
gate all  public  schools  in  Mobile  County. 
Having  failed  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
board,  the  Office  of  Education  filed  lU  plan 
which  the  district  court  on  Augtist  1,  1969. 
adopted  with  slight  modification  (but  which 
did  not  reduce  the  amount  of  desegregation 
which  will  result).  The  cotirt's  order  directs 
the  board  for  the  1969-1970  school  year  to 
close  two  rural  schools,  establish  attendance 
sones  for  the  25  other  rural  schools,  make 
asslgnmenU  based  on  those  zones,  restruc- 
ture the  Hillsdale  School,  assign  all  studenU 
In  the  western  portion  of  the  metropolitan 
area  according  to  geographic  attendance 
cones  designed  to  desegregate  all  the  schools 
In  that  part  of  the  system,  and  reassign  ap- 
proximately 1,000  teachers  and  staff.  Thus 
the  district  court's  order  of  August  1,  now 
before  us  on  appeal  by  the  plaintiffs,  will 
fully  desegregate  all  of  Mobile  County  schools 
except  the  schools  In  the  eastern  portion  of 
metropolitan  Mobile  where  It  was  proposed 
by  the  plan  to  transport  studenU  to  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  city.  The  district  court  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  latter  provision  and 
required  the  board  after  further  study  and 
collaboration  with  HEW  officials,  to  submit 
by  December  1.  1960,  a  plan  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  the  schools  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  metropolitan 


The  school  board  urges  reversal  of  the 
district  court's  order  dealing  with  the  grade 
organization  of  the  Hillsdale  School  and  the 
faculty  provisions. 

We  affirm  the  order  of  the  district  court 
with  directions  to  desegregate  the  eastern 
part  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  Mobile 
County  School  System  and  to  otherwise 
create  a  unitary  system  In  compliance  with 
the  requlremenu  of  Holmes  County  and  In 
accordance  with  the  other  provisions  and 
conditions  of  this  order. 

No.  28340 — East  and  West  Feliciana 
Parishes,  La. 

East  Feliciana  Is  operating  under  a  plan 
which  closed  one  rural  Negro  elementary 
school  and  zoned  the  four  remaining  rural 
elementary  schools.  All  elementary  students 
not  encompassed  In  the  rural  zones,  and  all 
high  school  StudenU,  continue  to  have  free 
choice.  Majority  to  minority  transfer  Is  al- 
lowed on  a  space-available  basis  prior  to 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  plan  has  not  produced  a  unitary  sys- 
tem. We  reverse  and  remand  for  compliance 
with  the  reqtiiremenU  of  Alexander  v. 
Holmes  County  and  the  other  provisions 
and  conditions  of  this  order. 

West  Feliciana  Is  operating  under  a  plan 
approved  for  1969-70  which  zones  the  two 
rural  elementary  schools.  These  schools  en- 
roll approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
denU of  the  district.  The  plan  retains  "open 
enrollment"  (a  euphemism  for  free  choice) 
for  the  other  schools.  The  plan  asserU  that 
race  should  not  be  a  criterion  for  employ- 
ment or  assignment  of  personnel.  However, 
the  board  promises  to  seek  voluntary  trans- 
fers and  If  substantial  compliance  cannot 
be  obtained  by  this  method  It  proposes  to 
adopt  other  means  to  accomplish  substantial 
resulu. 

This  plan  has  not  produced  a  unitary  sys- 
tem. We  reverse  and  remand  for  compliance 
with  the  requlremenu  of  Alexander  v. 
Holmea  County  and  the  other  provisions 
and  conditions  of  this  order. 

No.  28342 — Concordia  Parish,  La. 

"nie  plan  In  effect  for  desegregating  this 
school  district  has  not  produced  a  unitary 
system.  It  Involves  zoning,  pairing,  freedom 
of  choice  and  some  separation  by  sex.  We 
pretermit  the  question  posed  as  to  sex  sepa- 
ration since  It  may  not  arise  under  such 
plan  as  may  be  approved  for  a  unitary  sys- 
tem. 

This  plan  has  not  produced  a  unitary  sys- 
tem. We  reverse  and  remand  for  compliance 
with  the  requlremenu  of  AlexaiCier  v. 
Holmes  County  and  the  other  provisions  and 
conditions  of  this  order. 

No.  28361 — St.  John  The  Baptist  Parish,  La. 

This  school  district  has  been  operating  im- 
der a  freedom  of  choice  plan.  The  parish  Is 
divided  into  two  sections  by  the  Mississippi 
River  and  no  bridge  is  located  in  the  parish. 
The  schools  are  situated  near  the  east  and 
west  banks  of  the  river. 

A  realistic  start  has  been  made  In  convert- 
ing the  east  bank  schools  to  a  unitary  sys- 
tem. It.  however.  Is  less  than  adequate.  As  to 
the  west  bank  schools,  the  present  enroll- 
ment Is  1626  Negro  and  156  whites.  The 
whites,  under  freedom  of  choice,  all  attend 
the  same  school,  one  of  five  schools  on  the 
west  bank.  The  156  whites  are  in  a  school 
with  406  Negroes.  We  affirm  as  to  this  part  of 
the  plan.  We  do  not  believe  It  necessary  to 
divide  this  small  niunber  of  whites,  already 
In  a  desegregated  minority  position,  amongst 
the  five  schools. 

We  reverse  and  remand  for  compliance 
with  the  requlremenu  of  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  and  the  other  provisions  and  condi- 
tions of  this  order. 

No.  28409 — Burke  County,  Ga. 
The  Interim  plan  in  operation  here,  devM- 
oped  by  the  Office  of  Education  (HEW),  has 


not  produced  a  unitary  system.  The  district 
court  ordered  preparation  of  a  final  plan  for 
use  In  1970-71.  This  delay  is  no  longer  per- 
missible. 

We  reverse  and  remand  for  compliance 
with  the  requlremenu  of  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  and  the  other  provisions  and  condi- 
tions of  this  order. 

No.  28407— Bibb  County,  Ga. 

This  Is  a  freedom  of  choice  system  on 
which  a  special  course  transfer  provision  has 
been  superimposed.  Special  courses  offered 
In  all-Negro  schools  are  being  attended  by 
whites  In  substantial  numbers.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  some  attendance  on  a  part  time 
basis  by  whites  in  every  all-Negro  school. 
Some  three  hundred  whites  are  on  the  wait- 
ing list  for  one  of  the  special  courses,  re- 
medial reading.  The  racial  cross-over  by  fac- 
ulty in  the  system  Is  27  per  cent. 

The  order  appealed  from  continues  the 
existing  plan  with  certain  modifications.  It 
continues  and  expands  the  elective  course 
programs  In  all-Negro  schools  In  an  effort  to 
encourage  voluntary  integration.  The  plan 
calls  for  a  limitation  of  freedom  of  choice 
with  respect  to  four  schools  about  to  become 
resegregated.  Under  the  present  plan  the 
the  school  board  Is  empowered  to  limit  Negro 
enrollment  to  40  per  cent  at  these  schools 
to  avoid  resegregatlon.  Earlier  a  panel  of 
this  court  affirmed  the  district  court's  denial 
of  an  Injiuictlon  against  the  quota  provision 
of  this  plan  pending  hearing  en  banc.  The 
prayer  for  Injunction  against  continuation 
of  the  quota  provision  Is  now  denied  and  the 
provision  may  be  retained  by  the  district 
court  pending  further  consideration  as  a 
part  of  carrying  out  the  requlremenu  of  this 
order. 

It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  district  court 
here  has  employed  bold  and  Imaginative  In- 
novations in  Its  plan  which  have  already 
resulted  In  substantial  desegregation  which 
approaches  a  unitary  system.  We  reverse  and 
remand  for  compliance  with  the  requlre- 
menu of  illexander  v.  Holmes  County  and 
the  other  provisions  and  conditions  of  this 
order. 

No.  28408 — Houston  County,  Ga. 

This  sytem  is  operating  under  a  freedom 
of  choice  plan.  Appellanu  seek  zoning  and 
pairing.  There  is  also  an  Issue  as  to  restrict- 
ing transfers  by  Negroes  to  formerly  all- 
white  schools.  Cf.  No.  28407 — Bibb  County, 
supra.  In  addition.  appellanU  object  to  the 
conversion  of  an  all-Negro  school  into  an 
Integrated  adult  education  center.  As  in  the 
Bibb  County  case,  these  are  all  questions  for 
consideration  on  remand  within  the  scope 
of  such  unitary  plan  as  may  be  approved. 

We  reverse  and  remand  for  compUance 
with  the  requlremenu  of  Alexander  v. 
Holmes  County  and  the  other  provisions  and 
conditions  of  this  order. 

No.  27863 — Bay  County,  Fla. 

This  system  Is  operating  on  a  freedom  of 
choice  plan.  The  plan  has  produced  Impres- 
sive resulU  but  they  fall  short  of  establish- 
ing a  unitary  school  system. 

We  reverse  and  remand  for  compliance 
with  the  requlremenu  of  Alexander  v. 
Holmes  County  and  the  other  provisions  and 
conditions  of  this  order. 

No.  27983 — AUidhua  County,  Fla. 

This  Is  another  Florida  school  district 
where  Impressive  progress  has  been  made  un- 
der a  freedom  of  choice  plan.  The  plan  has 
been  implemented  by  zoning  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  In  Gainesville  (the  principal  city 
in  the  system)  for  the  current  school  year. 
The  resulU  to  date  and  the  building  plan  In 
progress  should  facilitate  the  conversion  to 
a  unitary  system. 

We  reverse  and  remand  for  compUance 
with  the  requlremenu  of  Alexander  v. 
Holmes  County  and  the  other  provisions  and 
conditions  of  this  order. 
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in  tb«  event  of  an  appeal  or  appeals  to 
thla  court  from  an  order  entered  as  alore- 
said  in  the  district  couru.  such  appeal  shall 
be  on  the  orlglnAl  record  and  the  parties  are 
encouraged  to  appeal  on  an  agreed  state- 
ment as  U  provided  (or  in  Rule  lOid).  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure  (FRAP). 
Pursuant  to  Rule  2.  FRAP,  the  provisions  of 
Rule  4ia)  as  to  the  time  for  filing  notice  ot 
appeal  are  suspended  and  it  Is  ordered  that 
any  noUce  of  appeal  be  filed  within  fifteen 
days  of  the  date  of  entry  of  the  order  ap- 
pealed from  and  notices  of  cross-appeal  with- 
in five  days  thereafter.  The  provisions  of 
Rule  11  are  suspended  and  It  U  ordered  tha^ 
the  record  be  transmitted  to  this  court  with- 
in fifteen  days  after  filing  of  the  notice  of 
appeal  The  provUlons  of  Rule  31  are  sus- 
pended to  the  extent  that  the  brief  of  the 
appellant  shall  be  filed  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  record  Is  fUed 
and  the  brief  of  the  appellee  shall  be  fUed 
within  ten  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  brief  of  appellant  Is  filed.  No  reply  brief 
■ball  be  filed  except  upon  order  of  the  court. 
The  Umes  set  herein  may  be  enlarged  by  the 
court  upon  good  cause  shown. 

The  mandate  In  each  of  the  within  mat- 
ters shall  Issue  forthwith.  No  stay  wUl  be 
granted  pending  petition  for  rehearing  or 
application  for  certiorari. 

Reversed  as  to  all  save  Mobile  and  St  John 
The  Baptist  Parish;  AHlrmed  as  to  Mobile 
with  direction;  Affirmed  in  part  and  re- 
versed m  part  as  to  St.  John  The  Baptist 
Parish;  Remanded  to  the  district  courts  for 
further  proceedings  consistent  herewith. 

rOOTNOTXS 

•Judge  Wisdom  did  not  participate  in  Noe. 
28285.  28261.  28045,  28350.  28349  and  28361 
Judge  Alnaworth  did  not  parUclpate  in  No. 
28342  Judge  Carswell  did  not  participate  In 
Nos  27863  and  27983.  Judge  Clark  did  not 
participate  In  No.  26285. 

'  Many  faculty  and  staff  members  will  be 
Uansferred  under  step  one.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  final  grades  to  be  entered  and  for 
other  records  to  be  completed,  prior  to  the 
transfers,  by  the  transferring  faculty  mem- 
bers and  administrators  for  the  partial  school 
year  Involved.  The  Interim  period  prior  to 
February  1.  1970  la  aUowed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  Interim  period  prlw  to  the  start  of 
the  fall  1970  school  term  U  allowed  for  ar- 
ranging the  student  transfers.  Many  studenu 
must  transfer.  Buildings  will  be  put  to  new 
vise.  In  some  Instances  It  may  be  necessary 
to  transfer  equipment,  supplies  or  libraries. 
School  bus  routes  must  be  constituted.  The 
period  allowed  Is  at  least  adequate  for  the 
orderly  accomplishment  of  the  task. 

-In  formulating  plans,  nothing  herein  Is 
Intended  to  prevent  the  respective  school  dU- 
trlcts  or  the  district  court  from  seeking  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  state  departments 
of  education,  university  schools  of  educa- 
Uon  or  of  others  having  experUse  in  the  field 
of  education. 

It  Is  also  to  be  noted  that  many  problems 
of  a  local  nature  are  likely  to  arise  In  con- 
verting to  and  maintaining  unitary  systems. 
These  problems  may  best  be  resolved  on 
the  community  level.  The  district  courts 
should  suggest  the  advisability  of  blraclal 
advisory  committees  to  school  boards  In  those 
districts  having  no  Negro  s«hool  board  mem- 
bers. 

On  December  15.  1969.  Associate  Jus- 
tice Hugo  L.  Black  of  the  Supreme  CJourt 
of  the  United  SUtes,  sitting  aa  the  cir- 
cuit Justice  for  the  fifth  circuit  issued 
the  following  order: 
STTinuia  Cor«T  or  th*  tJNrrxD  States, 

OcToan  Tnu.   1969 
tinda  Stout.  Etc.,  Petitioner,  v.  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education,  tt  Al. 


I>orU  Elaine  Brown,  Et  At..  Petitioner*,  y. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Bes- 
semer, Et  Al. 

Derek  Jerome  Singleton,  Et  Al..  Petitioners. 
V.  Jackson  ituntctpal  Separate  School  Dis- 
trict. Et  Al. 

Jean  Carolyn  Youngblood,  Et  Al..  Petition- 
ers. V.  The  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Bay  County.  Florida.  Et  Al. 

Lavon  Wright.  Et  Al..  Petitioners  v.  Board 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Alachua  County. 
Florida,  Et  Al. 

Shirley  Bivins.  Et  Al..  Petitioners,  v.  Bibb 
County  Board  of  Education  and  Orphanage 
for  Bibb  County.  Et  Al. 

Oscar  C.  Thomie.  Jr..  Et  Al..  Petitioners,  v. 
Houston  County  Board  of  Education. 
oaosB 

Upon  consideration  of  applicants'  motions 
for  an  Injunction  requiring  the  Immediate 
desegregation  of  the  respondent  school  dis- 
tricts and  in  conformity  with  this  Courts 
order  of  December  13,  1969.  In  Carter,  et  al. 
V.  West  Feliciana  Parish  School  Board,  et  al.. 
No.  944.  OT.  1969, 

It  Is  ordered  that: 

(1)  The  respondent  school  boards  shall 
take  such  preliminary  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prepare  for  complete  student  de- 
segregation by  February  1,  1970;  and 

(2)  By  way  of  Interim  relief  pending  the 
filing  and  disposition  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
Uorarl  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
is  stayed  Insofar  as  It  deferred  desegregation 
of  schools  until  the  1970-71  school  year;  and 

(3)  By  way  of  interim  relief  pending  fur- 
ther order  of  the  full  Court  the  respondent 
school  boards  are  directed  to  take  no  steps 
which  are  inconsistent  with  or  will  tend  to 
prejudice  or  delay  full  Implementation  of 
complete  desegregation  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1970;  and 

(4)  Applicants  are  directed  to  file  their 
petition  for  certiorari  no  later  than  Decem- 
ber 19.  1969.  and  any  responses  to  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  filed  on  or  before  January  3. 
1970. 

Bvoo  L.  Black, 
Associate    Justice    of    the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 
Dated  thU  15th  day  of  December.  1969. 

On  January  14,  1970.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Bibb 
County  and  other  cases  issued  an  order 
and  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  all  of  the  defendant  school  districts 
accomplish  total  faculty  and  pupil  re- 
assignment by  February  1,  1970.  A  copy 
of  that  order  is  attached  hereto: 

SUPaXMX  COTTKT  OW  THX  UNrFBO  STATia, 

OcTOBsa  Tnuc,  1960 

Carter  et  al.  v.  West  Feliciana  PaHsh 
School  Board  et  oi.;  and 

Singleton  et  al.  v.  Jackson  Municipal 
Separate  School  District  et  al. 

On  petitions  for  writs  of  certiorari  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit 

Nos.  944  and  972. 

Decided  January  14, 1970 

Per  Curiam. 

Insofar  as  the  Court  of  AppeaU  authorized 
deferral  of  student  desegregation  beyond 
February  1.  1970.  that  court  misconstrued 
our  holding  in  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County 
Board  of  Education.  396  U.S.  19.  According- 
ly, the  petitions  for  writs  of  certiorari  are 
granted,  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals are  reversed,  and  the  cases  remanded 
to  that  court  for  further  proceedings  con- 
sistent with  this  opinion.  The  Judgments  In 
these  cases  are  to  issue  forthwith. 

Mr.  jTTsncx  Hamlah.  with  whom  Mr.  3va- 
•nc*  Whtti  Joins,  concurring. 

I  Join  the  Court's  order.  I  agree  that  the 
action  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  these  cases 
does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  our  re- 
cent decision  In  Alexander  v.  Holmes  School 


Board.  396  US.  19,  and  accordingly  that 
the  Judgments  below  cannot  stand.  However, 
in  fairness  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  to 
the  parties,  and  with  a  view  to  giving  further 
guidance  to  litigants  In  future  cases  of  this 
kind,  I  consider  that  something  more  Is  due 
to  be  said  respecting  the  Intended  effect  of 
the  illeionder  decision.  Since  the  Court  has 
not  seen  fit  to  do  so,  I  am  constrained  to 
set  forth  at  least  my  own  undersUndlng  of 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  these  cases. 
Because  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  avail- 
able, I  must  necessarily  do  this  In  a  sununary 
way. 

The  Intent  of  Alexander,  as  I  see  It,  was 
that  the  burden  In  actions  of  this  type 
should  be  shifted  from  plaintiffs,  seeking  re- 
dress for  a  dental  of  constitutional  rights,  to 
defendant  school  boards.  What  this  means  is 
that  upon  a  prima  facie  showing  of  noncom- 
pliance with  this  Court's  holding  in  Green  v. 
Neu!  Kent  County  School  Board.  391  U.S.  430 
(1968).  sufficient  to  demonstrate  a  likelihood 
of  success  at  trial,  plaintiffs  may  apply  for 
Immediate  relief  that  will  at  once  extirpate 
any  lingering  vestiges  of  a  constitutionally 
prohibited  dual  school  system.  Cf.  Magnum 
Import  Co.  V.  Coty,  262  US.  159. 

Such  relief,  I  believe  It  was  Intended, 
should  consist  of  an  order  providing  meas- 
ures for  achieving  disestablishment  of  seg- 
regated school  systems,  and  should,  if  ap- 
propriate. Include  provisions  for  pupil  and 
teacher  reasslgnments.  rezonlng,  or  any  other 
steps  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  school  system  as  required 
by  Green.  Graduated  Implementation  of  the 
relief  Is  no  longer  constitutionally  permis- 
sible Such  relief  shall  become  effective  im- 
mediately after  the  courts,  acting  with  dis- 
patch, have  formulated  and  approved  an  or- 
der that  will  achieve  complete  disestablish- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  a  segregated  public 
school  system. 

It  was  contemplated,  I  think,  that  In  de- 
termining the  character  of  such  relief  the 
courts  may  consider  submissions  of  the 
parties  or  any  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  may  exist  or  may  request  proposals  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  If  Department  recommendations  are 
already  available  the  school  districts  are  to 
bear  the  burden  of  demonstrating  beyond 
question,  after  a  hearing,  the  unworkablllty 
of  the  proposals,  and  if  such  proposals  are 
found  unworkable,  the  courts  shall  devise 
measures  to  provide  the  required  relief.  It 
would  suffice  that  such  measures  will  tend  to 
accomplish  the  goals  set  forth  in  Green,  and. 
If  they  are  less  than  educationally  perfect, 
proposals  for  amendments  may  thereafter  be 
made.  Such  proposals  for  amendments  are  in 
no  way  to  suspend  the  relief  granted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Alexander  makes  clear  that  any  order  so 
approved  should  thereafter  be  Implemented 
In  the  minimum  time  necessary  for  accom- 
plishing whatever  physical  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  permit  transfers  of  students  and  per- 
sonnel or  other  changes  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  required  relief.  Were 
the  recent  orders  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  In  United  States  v.  Hinds 
County.  —  F.  2  —  (November  7,  1969).  and 
that  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  In  NesWt  v. 
Statesville  City  Board  of  Education.  —  F.  2d 

(December  2,  1969) ,  each  Implementing  In 

those  cases  our  decision  In  Alexander,  to  be 
taken  as  a  yardstick,  this  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  In  no  event  should  the 
time  from  the  finding  of  noncompliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Green  case  to 
the  time  of  the  actual  operative  effect  of 
the  relief.  Including  the  time  for  Judicial 
approval  and  review,  exceed  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately eight  weeks.  This,  I  think,  is 
Indeed  the  "maximum"  timetable  established 
by  the  Court  today  for  cases  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  JosTTCx  Black,  Mr.  Jd8tic«  DonoLAS, 
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Mr.  JusTicK  Bebnnan,  and  Mr.  Justice  Mab- 
SHALL  express  their  disagreement  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justick  Harlan,  Joined  by 
Mr.  JosTica  WHrTE.  They  believe  that  those 
views  retreat  from  our  holding  In  Alexarider 
v.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Education,  396 
U.S.  19,  — ,  that  "The  obligation  of  every 
school  district  Is  to  terminate  dual  school 
systems  at  once  and  operate  now  and  here- 
after only  unitary  schools." 

Memorandum  of  Thc  CHizr  Justice  and 
Mk.  Justice  Stewart. 

We  would  not  peremptorily  reverse  the 
judgmenU  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit.  That  court,  sitting  en  banc 
and  acting  unanimously  after  our  decision  In 
Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Bd.  of  Educ., 
396  U.S.  19,  has  required  the  respondents  to 
effect  desegregation  In  their  public  schools  by 
February  1.  1970,  save  for  the  student  bodies, 
which  are  to  be  wholly  desegregated  during 
the  current  year,  no  later  than  September. 
In  light  of  the  measures  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  directed  the  respondent  school 
dUtrlcts  to  undertake,  with  total  desegrega- 
tion required  for  the  upcoming  school  year. 
we  are  not  prepared  summarily  to  set  aside 
Its  JudgmenU.  That  court  Is  far  more  fa- 
miliar than  we  with  the  various  situations  of 
these  several  school  dlstrtcte,  some  large, 
some  small,  some  rural  and  some  metropoli- 
tan, and  has  exhibited  responsibility  and  fi- 
delity to  the  objectives  of  our  holdings  In 
school  desegregation  cases.  To  say  peremp- 
torily that  the  Court  of  Appeals  erred  In  Its 
application  of  the  Alexander  doctrine  to 
these  cases,  and  to  direct  summary  reversal 
without  argument  and  without  opportunity 
for  exploration  of  the  varying  problems  of 
Individual  school  districts,  seems  unsound 
to  us. 

Since  that  time  the  people  of  Bibb 
County  have  been  stunned  by  the  lash  of 
these  orders  and  have  a(«>ealed  to  every- 
one to  whom  they  could  turn  for  relief 
from  a  Judicial  order  which  has  nearly 
paralyzed  educational  processes  in  Bibb 
County. 

Prior  to  February  2,  1970,  there  was  a 
general  reassignment  of  all  faculty  mem- 
bers and  while  I  do  not  have  the  details 
of  that  reassignment,  I  am  told  that  If 
any  teacher  was  reassigned  to  either  the 
school  or  the  classroom  formerly  taught 
by  such  teacher  that  it  wsus  purely  by 
chance.  This  reassignment  of  faculty  be- 
came effective  on  February  2,  1970. 

By  agreement  between  the  parties  to 
the  litigation  and  their  counsel,  the  re- 
assignment of  high  school  students  was 
delayed  for  the  time  being.  No  one  knows 
for  how  long.  However,  during  the  week 
preceding  Monday.  February  16,  1970.  all 
elementary  students  were  reassigned. 
Some  of  these  elementary  school  students 
were  resisaigned  to  the  schools  which 
they  had  previously  attended.  But  I  am 
informed  that  any  such  reassignment 
was  a  matter  of  chance  rather  than  de- 
sign or  intention  because  the  school 
board  made  every  effort  to  be  fair  in  the 
performance  of  a  difficult  and  disagree- 
able task,  and  that  the  only  criteria  con- 
sidered was  the  achievement  of  racial 
balance.  I  am  informed  that  a  large 
number  of  students  in  elementary 
schools  who  live  within  a  few  blocks  of 
the  school  they  previously  attended  have 
now  been  assigned  to  different  schools, 
sometimes  several  miles  from  their  home 
of  residence. 

During  January  and  February  1970, 
my  office,  the  offices  of  both  Senators 
from  Georgia  and  the  offices  of  many 


other  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Bibb 
County  alone  protesting  the  conditions 
which  have  been  brought  about.  I  have 
seen  more  than  a  thousand  of  these  let- 
ters because  more  than  a  thousand  have 
been  sent  directly  to  me.  I  recognize  many 
because  they  come  from  t>ersonal  friends 
of  mine  whom  I  have  known  as  long  as 
I  have  represented  Bibb  County  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Without  exception  these  have  been 
good  letters  from  good  people.  They  have 
been  sensible  letters  from  sensible  peo- 
ple. I  shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce  all 
of  these  letters  and  Include  them  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point,  but 
I  can  and  do  include  representative  let- 
ters among  this  group: 

Macon,  Oa. 
Representative  John  Fltnt, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Sir  :  I  ask  you  to  help  In  stopping  the  move 
of  teachers  and/or  students  by  February  1, 
1970  In  our  county  for  puipose  of  Integra- 
tion! 

Any  move  at  this  time  will  result  In  an 
emotional  problem  and  educational  setback 
for  all  students. 

As  an  elected  official  of  the  people.  I  urge 
you  to  speak  for  the  people  of  Bibb. 

The  only  hopes  American  people  have  to- 
day are  with  men  like  yourself  who  are  In 
Washington  for  their  Interest  (the  people's) 

The  future  of  Georgia  as  weU  as  America 
Is  on  shaky  ground. 

Again  I  urge  your  help  and  support. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Marsh,  Jr. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Dear  Congressman  Fltnt:  I  am  a  teacher 
In  the  Bibb  County  Public  Schools  In  Macon, 
Ga.  I  am  also  mother  of  two  children  who 
attend  school  here. 

I  wish  to  urge  you  to  stop  the  merger  of 
students  and  teachers  at  mld-yeer  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  It  can  only  Impede  education 
and  widen  the  gap  between  the  races. 

I  have  been  required  to  teach  in  a  school 
which  I  did  not  choose.  Have  not  my  dvU 
lights  been  violated? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  L.  Odom. 

LiZELLA.  Ga. 
Congressman  Jack  Fltnt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fltnt:  My  wife  and  I 
have  a  son  aged  9  and  one  aged  3  and  feel 
we  have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  educational 
system  of  this  nation. 

We  would  like  to  state  we  definitely  feel 
our  educational  system  In  Bibb  County,  will 
be  destroyed  or  harmed  extensively  If  the 
mass  transfer  of  children  being  suggested  by 
HEW  and  the  courts  In  our  county  during 
the  school  year  1969  for  purposes  of  inte- 
gration is  enforced.  We  feel  any  transfer  of 
students  or  teachers  should  be  done  effective 
Sept.  1970  so  that  this  can  be  done  with  care- 
ful planning  during  summer  vacation  and 
with  no  disruption  of  classes. 

Our  main  objective  Is  what  Is  best  for  the 
education  of  our  children  and  changing 
teachers  or  schools  In  mid  term  is  not  good 
for  school  chUdren. 

We  object  to  bussing  of  children  frc«n  their 
neighborhood  schools  to  other  areas  solely 
for  purposes  of  Integration. 

We  feel  a  true  freedom  of  choice  plan  of 
school  education  where  both  black  and  white 
students  can  choose  any  school  they  wish 
to  attend  in  their  county  Is  the  only  consti- 
tutional way  to  determine  school  attendance. 

We  also  feel  If  school  integration  Is  en- 
forced In  one  county.  It  should  UkevTlso  Im- 
mediately be  enforced  In  every  city,  county. 


and  state  In  this  nation  alike,  not  In  the 
south  alone. 

Any   help  you  can  finish   toward  these 
goals  would  be  appreciated. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  C.  McElmurrat. 


Macon,  Ga. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fltnt, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  As  voters  and  taxpayers  we  must  pro- 
test the  manner  in  which  HEW  has  forced 
the  latest  school  integration  steps  on  the 
south — Georgia  and  Bibb  County  In  partic- 
ular. It  Is  uphanded  and  hints  of  communism 
when  a  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment threatens  to  withhold  schooFfunds  un- 
less its  demands  are  met  by  a  certain  date. 
Funds  derived,  mind  you,  from  taxes  on  the 
citizens  whose  children  will  be  denied  edu- 
cational opportunity  if  this  threat  Is  carried 
out. 

Further,  It  Is  stupid  to  force  an  issue 
wherein  If  a  county  has  a  given  ratio  of  white 
to  black  that  ratio  must  be  maintained  in 
the  schools  even  when  it  requires  that  stu- 
dents be  bused  to  schools  in  remote  areas. 
This  is  an  additional  tax  load  on  the  already 
overburdened  taxpayer  and  is  grossly  unfair 
to  all  the  students  Involved. 

In  the  past  few  years  all  the  laws  made  by 
Congress  and  interpretations  of  these  laws 
tested  by  various  federal  agencies  and  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  have  been  In  favor  of  the 
so  called  minority  groups  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  average  citizen.  It  is  time  for 
the  country  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
money  to  maintain  the  Congress,  other  fed- 
eral departments  as  well  as  the  courts  comes 
primarily  from  taxes  on  the  middle  Income 
white  family.  Present  conditions  cannot  be 
the  will  of  the  majority  and  It  is  high  time 
something  be  done  In  favor  of  the  majority 
rather  than  the  minority. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William   O.   Stewart, 
MTT.np»n  T.  Stewart. 

Macon,  Ga. 
Congressman  Jack  Fltnt. 

Dear  Sm:  I  am  writing  to  you  as  a  con- 
cerned citizen  of  Bibb  County  In  Georgia.  We 
are  appealing  to  you  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion a  postponement  of  the  total  desegrega- 
tion of  our  schools  \mtil  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year. 

We  stronfly  feel  that  this  disturbance  In 
the  middle  of  a  school  term  will  be  of  great 
injustice  and  emotional  upset  to  ottr  chil- 
dren, our  teachers'  and  our  educational  sys- 
tem as  a  whole. 

We  ask  you  again,  pleasel  give  this  your 
earnest  thoughts  and  consideration  as  we  are 
deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in  what  we 
feel  Is  only  fair  and  Just,  for  each  pupil  and 
teacher  In  our  county  barring  aU  color  and 
creed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Harriett  Skipper. 

Macon,  Ga. 
Representative  Jack  Fltnt, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Subject:  Blvin  vs.  Bibb  County. 

Dear  Sir:  We  protest  the  February  Ist 
deadline  for  total  integration  of  the  races  In 
Bibb  County,  and  In  particular,  the  bussing 
of  children.  It  Is  our  belief  that  education  for 
the  1969-1970  school  term  will  suffer  greatly 
by  a  switch  during  the  year.  We  feel  that 
our  rights  will  be  infringed  upon  if  we  are 
not  allowed  to  send  our  children  to  the 
neighborhood  school.  We  further  feel  that 
the  rights  of  our  teachers  to  choose  where 
they  will  work  is  being  violated. 

We  do  not  practice  discrimination  against 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  or  creed, 
but  we  feel  that  the  right  to  attend  the 
neighborhood  school  is  a  right  almost  as 
sacred  as  the  right  to  worship  as  we  please 
and  where  we  please. 
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A  September  deikdllne  will  give  everyone  » 
cbance  for  adjustment  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  from  disrupting  the  educaUonal  proc- 
esses (or  the  current  term. 

Your  earnest  consideration  of  the  problem 
will  be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Calowbll. 

Macon.  Oa. 
Dkab  M«.  Pltwt:  As  concerned  parents  of 
two  school  children,  one  in  the  first  grade, 
we  want  you  to  know  how  we  feel,  along 
with  other  famlUes,  about  the  bxisslng  of 
our  children.  We  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
bussed  to  any  other  school.  It  Is  their  right 
to  be  able  to  go  to  the  school  nearest  our 
home.  We  can  not  afford,  comfortably,  to 
send  them  to  a  private  school.  We  pay  taxes 
and  we  expect  you  to  stand  up  for  the  rights 
of  our  white  children.  We  don't  mind  their 
being  taught  by  colored  teachers  as  long  as 
they  are  well  qualified  The  middle  of  the 
year  Is  no  time  to  be  changing  teachers. 
Most  children  in  the  first  grade  are  Just  now 
adjusting  to  school  This  will  only  ruin 
them. 

Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babl  E^imo,  Jr. 

Dear  M«.  Pltnt:  As  the  mother  of  three 
children  and  two  of  them  school  age,  I  feel 
It  my  duty  to  aae  that  they  get  a  quality 
education.  When  the  children  are  disturbed 
during  the  year  with  teacher  changes  and 
the  threat  of  being  busaed  to  another  school 
that  Is  strange  and  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hood, this  effects  their  education.  It  seems 
to  me  that  now  the  Issue  Is  not  education  but 
total  integration. 

What  has  happened  to  the  white  persons 
civil  rights^  Why  are  we  being  discriminated 
against?  With  all  the  taxes  the  white  man 
pays  as  homeowners,  why  cant  we  have  free- 
dom of  choice  at  least  in  the  school  issue? 
Why  are  our  rights  and  wishes  being  taken 
away? 

My  daughter  is  In  the  7th  grade  and  haa  a 
Negro  man  teacher  half  day.  She  come*  in 
some  days  so  upset  she  sits  down  and  cries. 
The  class  Is  In  such  bedlam  that  the  students 
don't  even  know  what  Is  going  on.  They  are 
learning  nothing  in  that  class.  Is  this  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  intacratlon?  If  they 
are  to  teach  our  children,  they  should  have 
the  same  qualifications  as  white  teachers. 

I  m  all  for  the  education  of  the  Negro — 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  my  children's  edu- 
cation and  that's  what  It  all  amounU  to. 
The  Negro  Isn't  going  to  come  up  to  our 
level — we  are  going  to  be  forced  down  to 
their  level. 

Private  schools  are  not  the  answer!  Frank- 
ly, my  husband  and  I  cannot  afford  to  send 
S  to  private  schools.  If  the  white  children 
are  forced  out  of  public  schools,  how  will  they 
get  a  college  education?  How  many  average 
parents  can  afford  18  years  of  tuitions? 

My  children  will  not  be  bussed  out  of  their 
neighborhood  Just  to  please  some  Negro  or 
the  HEW.  They  will  be  forced  by  me  to  stay 
home.  I  feel  we  pay  enough  taxes  to  at  least 
be  allowed  to  send  our  children  to  the  school 
within  5  blocks  of  their  home.  I  don't  feel 
like  my  girls  will  be  the  only  ones  sitting 
home  watching  educational  TV. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  steps 
that  we  as  concerned  parents  and  cltlsens 
can  take,  we  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you.  We  need  help  and  support  and  we  need 
It  now. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DOBOTHT  O.  HaBTSB. 

MsooM,  Oa. 

Oongreoanian  Jack  Pltitt, 
House  of  Repretentativea. 
Waihinffton,  D.  C. 

Completing  desegregation  of  Macon  pubUc 
school  tbU  February  Is  a  great  Injuartloe  to 
our  high  school  seniors,  black  and  white, 
because  such  midyear  change  breaks  up  class 


organizations  and  friendship  in  their  final 
yoar  In  school  here.  It  destroys  a  large  part 
of  their  work  which  cllmaxec  In  the  four 
mociths  remaining  in  their  school  life  here. 
Please  exert  your  full  effort  and  Influence  to 
postpoive  this  change  until  end  of  the  school 
year  in  June.  The  purpose  o*  desegregation  Is 
to  benefit  the  students  and  this  obange  at 
midyear  U  harmful  to  students,  parUculariy 
high  school  seniors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pud  J.  SxrrroN. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Hon.  John  Pltnt, 
House  of  Representative*. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Snt:  Tour  attention  Is  Invited  to  the 
recent  ruling  by  the  Federal  Court  In  the 
case  of  Blvins  versus  Bibb  Coimty,  Georgia. 

I  feel  that  enforcement  of  the  Court's 
ruling  to  effect  the  transfer  of  teachers  and 
students  during  the  middle  of  a  school  term 
win  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  education 
of  every  chUd  In  Bibb  County  (both  white 
and  negro) . 

I  solicit  your  assistance  in  obtaining  a 
delay  In  enforcing  this  ruling  until  the 
beginning  of  a  new  school  year.  I  feel  the 
detrlmenUl  effecU  on  the  children's  educa- 
tion will  be  lessened  by  this  delay. 
RespectlTsly. 

PBIVrON  O.  LONO. 

Janvabt  s.  isto. 
Congressman  Jack  Pltnt. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxas  CoNcaxasiiAN  Pltnt:  For  the  sake  of 
our  children  and  our  teachers  and  our  qual- 
ity of  education,  please  help  stop  the  trans- 
ferring of  our  teachers  and  children  during 
mid-term  of  a  school  year. 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rosalind  Boto, 

Maoon,  Oa. 

Representative  Pltnt;  We  are  very  dissat- 
isfied with  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling — bus- 
ing our  children  In  order  to  comply  with 
desegregation  plans. 

Please  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  this 
disruption  of  our  children  during  the  term 
of  school. 

Tours  very  truly. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Docclas  Hiocinsothan. 

Macon.  Oa. 
Dkab  Mb.  Pltnt:  We  are  very  dissatisfied 
with  the  supreme  cotirt  ruling  of  busing  our 
children  in  order  to  comply  with  desegrega- 
tion plan.  Please  do  all  in  your  power  to 
prevent  disruption  of  our  children  during 
this  term  of  school. 
Tours  Truly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Donalosom.  Jr. 

Macon,    Oa. 
Hon.  John  J.  Pltnt,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representative*. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Mb.  Pltnt:  My  husband  and  I  are 
concerned  parents,  concerned  not  so  much 
for  ourselves  but  for  the  education  of  our 
children.  I  sat  down  and  drafted  a  lengthy 
letter  telling  you  how  and  why  we  felt  this 
way  but  then  thought  you  had  better  things 
to  do  than  to  read  all  our  thoughts.  The 
goveminsnt  is  tearing  up  our  school  system. 
This  Is  especially  unthinkable  since  they  are 
threatening  to  do  It  In  the  middle  of  the 
school  year.  Furthermore,  the  tsachsrs  they 
are  sending  to  replace  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  are  not  as  qualified  to  teach  as  the 
ones  they  are  replacing.  Is  this  right  for 
our  children?  Iliey  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mess  we  are  in.  Why  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  one  race  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  other? 

We  and  most  of  our  friends  are  on  the 
conservatlTe  side  of  this  but  at  ths  same 
time  we  do  have  some  who  are  very  hot 
about  the  situation  and  we  are  tending  to 


get  that  way.  Trouble  U  brewing.  Please 
help  to  slow  this  down  to  a  reasonable  pace 
so  that  the  blacks  can  Increase  their  educa- 
tion but  at  the  same  time  not  penalize 
the  white  children  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist.  And 
why  Just  the  few  states  In  the  South?  Why 
not  the  whole  country? 
Help  before  It  Is  too  Uts. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  W.  D.  AwTBXT. 

Macon.  Oa. 
Mb.  John  J.  Pltnt:  I  would  like  to  say 
thank  you  for  the  stand  you  took  on  the 
school  problem.   I  have  7  grand  kids  that 
have  got  to  go  through  this  mess  and  why? 
Because  more  white  people  have  sit  back  and 
done  nothing  about  It  until  now.  No  where 
In  the  declaration  of  Independence  does  It 
say  that  they  have  got  to  do  what  they  are 
trying  to   push   down   every   body's   throat, 
where  they  wont  It  are  not.  U  no  and  I  no 
"God"  did  not  Intend  for  this  to  be  he  would 
have  made  us  all  one  color  if  he  had.  And 
you   no   they   do   not  speak  plain  and  our 
language  like  we  do.  It  Is  hurting  the  chil- 
dren   bad.   The   Negroe   don't   want   It   the 
BIgglst  Marnlto  want  to  be  with  their  own 
color.  All  Nixon  can  do  Is  bailor  InfalaUon. 
If  he  would  cut  down  and  out  on  this  astor- 
not    mess.   Look   at    the   billion   of    $   that 
are  being  throwed  away  as  they  are  doing. 
And  on   his  salary   and  some  of   the  rest 
there  is  up  there  lots  of  way  besides  cutting 
out  on  the  school  and  welfare.  If  all  of  them 
up  there  had  to  live  off  of  what  the  middle 
class  of  people  do  then  they  would  know  how 
to  apprecate  what  that  got.  We  raised  3  girl 
on  less  than  $4000.  And  don't  regret  it  be- 
cause we  have  always  tryed  to  be  honest  and 
pay  our  bllU.  It  seem  like  all  they  want  is  a 
huge  salary  for  their  self  so  they  can  fly 
overseas  go  places  have  big  expensive  party 
and  they  have  left  God  out  of  their  live.  U  no 
they  took  the  Lords  prayer  out  of  the  school 
long  ago  and  why  did  U  all  stand  for  It? 
That  Is  the  only  time  so  many  children  ever 
heard  God's  name  only  when  it  Is  used  In 
vain.   I   was   always   taught   America   was   a 
Land  of  freedoom  and  the  Negro  had  had  It 
all  these  yrs  and  like  lots  of  white  people 
did  not  use  It  In  the  right  way.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  the  Heavens  are  God's.  And 
he  made  Earth  for  man  and  they  had  bet- 
ter stay  away  from  up  there.  Just  what  have 
they  accomplomeed.  Nothing,  Just  read  what 
the  Bible  has  to  say  about  It.  The  Oover- 
ment  will  pay  for  the  Negro  now  to  go  to 
school  the  white  will  get  out  build  private 
school  to  over  burden  them  when  they  are 
not  able  tu.  And  every  body  is  already  over- 
loaded now  with  taxes.  Some  of  them  all  un- 
called for.  They  ship  boat  and  plane  loads 
of  stuff  over  seas  when   we  need  to   think 
about  our  own  people  moor  here  at  our  doors. 
With  all  of  the  Land  that  Is  Laying  Out  why? 
dont  they  build  houses  fit  to  live  in  and  put 
some  of  the  people  back  out  there  to  raise 
some  thing  to  eat  (or  their  self  and  help  feed 
so  many  that  are  hungary  here  in  America. 

Mrs.  RiTBT  W.  GOSDON 

BdAcoN.  Oa. 
Congressman  Jack  Pltnt, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  purpose  of  public  schools  Is  to  edu- 
cate. The  mass  transferring  of  children  will 
violate  this  principle  and  weaken  the  Ameri- 
can Institution  as  a  whole.  I  am  opposed  to 
my  children  being  a  part  of  a  mass  transfer. 
Please  see  what  you  can  do  regarding  this 
matter. 

Pbkston  Batks. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Representative  Jack  Pltnt, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sib:  As  a  mother  of  a  7tb  grade  pupil 
In  Bibb  Co.  State,  Oa.  I'm  very  concerned 
OTsr  the  fact  plans  are  being  made  to  transfer 
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our  children  in  mid  term.  This  can  only  hurt 
all   concerned   and  especially   our   children. 
As  a  public  Health  Nurse,  I  feel  I  can  do  a 
better  Job  with  my  school  work  If  the  chil- 
dren are  left  in  the  school  for  the  remainder 
of  this  school  term. 
Thank  you  for  your  concern. 
Tours  truly. 

Eve  p.  Hall. 


Macon,  Oa. 

Deab  Rbpresentative  Plynt:  This  is  to  ask 
for  your  help  in  our  very  difficult  situation 
here  In  Bibb  County.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  to  take  away  the  civil  rights  of  all 
of  the  white,  middle  class  taxpayers  In  the 
South.  This  Is  exactly  what  their  unconsti- 
tutional action  Is  doing  to  us  and  to  our 
children. 

I  feel  that  there  must  be  something  that 
you  and  our  other  elected  officials  (to  whom 
I  am  also  writing)  can  do  about  this  before 
It  is  too  late.  I  say  elected  officials,  because 
If  you  hear  enough  voices  of  enough  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  have  voted  for  you,  then 
maybe  you  and  our  Cong^ress  can  do  some- 
thing about  the  un-elected  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  their  irresponsible  be- 
havior In  forcing  this  issue  about  our  schools. 
They  have  no  thought  for  the  fact  that  our 
educational  system  will  be  set  back  20  years 
or  that  our  children's  education  will  be 
lowered  because  of  total  lack  of  qualified 
teachers.  The  whole  South  will  be  set  back 
several  decades  In  spite  of  the  strides  we 
have  made  In  the  past. 

Will  you  please  do  whatever  you  can  for 
us?  All  we  ask  Is  fairness  In  this  matter — 
we  are  already  integrated  and  will  be  moreso. 
I  know,  but  when  they  start  busing  our 
children  when  we  pay  taxes  for  them  to  at- 
tend a  fine  school  within  walking  distance, 
then  I  fear  what  might  happen  all  over  the 
South. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this.  I  know  we  can 
count  on  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DONNELLT. 


Eveltn  |H. 


Macon,  Ga. 
Hon.  Jack  FVtnt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  As  a  private  citizen  and  as  a  parent, 
I  am  quite  alarmed  and  upset  over  the  Su- 
preme Court's  order  that  the  Bibb  County 
schools  become  a  unitary  unit  by  February 
1st  or  certainly  by  September  1970.  This  will 
mean  that  busing  of  children  will  be  neces- 
sary t3  obtain  the  ratio  balance  of  blacks 
and  whites  in  each  school  that  the  court 
wants.  If.  the  Febniary  1st  date  Is  upheld, 
the  children  will  lose  out  during  this  school 
year. 

My  children  are  in  walking  distance  of 
their  neighborhood  school.  I  do  not  want 
them  bused  to  another  school  Just  to  secure 
a  desired  ratio.  This  would  be  infringing  on 
my  rights.  I  do  believe  In  freedom  of  choice, 
it  is  very  fair.  In  the  years  since  my  sixth 
grader  entered  school,  the  classrooms  have 
become  more  and  more  integrated.  Also,  each 
of  my  children  have  a  black  teacher.  All  of 
this  I  have  accepted,  but  when  the  govern- 
ment says  we  are  still  not  satisfied,  you 
must  send  your  child  somewhere  else  to 
satisfy  a  minority  group  of  people.  It  Is  un- 
fair, unjust  and  undemocratic.  Something 
must  be  done  to  save  our  children. 

As  a  representative  of  our  state,  my  family, 
friends,  and  neighbors  are  depending  on  you 
to  plead  our  cause. 
Respectfully, 

BIrs.  Hebbebt  p.  Gbeen. 

Macon,  Ga. 
Representative  Jack  Pltnt. 
Hoxise  Office  Building.  i 

Washir^gton,  D.C.  I 

Dkab  Sib:  I  very  definitely  feel  that  I  have 
been  one  of  the  "silent  majority"  for  far  too 
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long  on  too  many  Issues  at  stake  in  this 
country. 

The  one  I  am  most  concerned  with  at  the 
present  is  the  destruction  of  the  public 
school  system.  We  have  had  tremendous  suc- 
cess with  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  in  our 
public  school  system  here  In  Bibb  County. 
The  schools  and  faculties  have  been  smooth- 
ly Integrated  with  little  or  no  trouble  for 
both  blacks  and  whites  aUke.  ThU  Is  as  It 
should  be. 

But,  now  to  force  children  and  teachers  to 
change  schools  against  their  wills,  especially 
m  the  middle  of  a  school  year.  Is  such  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  do  to  them  that  it  is  very 
frightening. 

The  ones  who  will  be  most  hurt  by  the 
court  rulings  are  the  poor  blacks  and  whites 
who  cannot  afford  to  place  their  children 
in  private  schools.  The  better  teachers  are 
leaving  the  public  school  system  in  droves  to 
teach  in  private  schools,  and  this  Is  leav- 
ing vu  with  poor,  unqualified  teachers  in  ' 
the  public  schools. 
Sincerely, 

Helen  B.  Walleb. 


Congress  who  will  not  be  afraid  of  minority 
public  opinion. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Habper. 


Macon.  Ga. 
RepresenUtlve  Jack  Pltnt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Snt:  The  recent  statements  by  the 
Supreme  Coiu^  and  HEW  have  caused  segre- 
gation rather  than  integration. 

A  few  days  ago  a  group  of  concerned  people 
decided  to  get  together  and  intelligently  dis- 
cuss the  school  situation.  My  wife  and  I  were 
asked  to  attend.  We  expected  about  thirty 
people  to  be  there,  but  instead  there  were 
approximately  five  hundred  at  the  meeting. 
ITiese  people  are  educated  citizens  who  have 
yearly  Incomes  from  910.000  to  $40,000  and 
upwards.  These  people  are  the  backbone  of 
our  nation,  and  they  are  being  taxed  without 
representation. 

These  people  realize  that  making  teachers 
teach  where  they  don't  want  to.  and  busing 
the  children  will  destroy  our  public  educa- 
tion. Therefore,  they  are  talcing  their  children 
out  of  public  school  and  enrolling  them  in 
private  schools  where  they  will  be  taught  by 
qualified  teachers. 

The  black  pupil  and  the  economically  poor 
white  children  are  the  ones  who  will  suffer 
from  the  latest  stupid  rulings. 
Sincerely, 

Cabl  L.  Walleb. 

Macon.  Ga., 
January  20.  1970. 
Congressman  Jack  Pltnt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Pltnt:  We  are  the  parents  of  4 
children,  ages  ten.  seven,  three,  and  one.  As 
you  can  tell  by  their  ages,  we  will  be  con- 
cerned with  education  for  quite  a  few  years. 

We  object  very  strenuously  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  "freedom  of  choice"  and  the  im- 
mediate desegregation  of  Southern  schools 
by  February  1st.  It  simply  Is  not  fair  to  com- 
pel children  to  attend  another  school  just 
to  achieve  racial  balance.  This  can  only  lead 
to  bussing,  which  Is  violating  the  rights  of 
every  child  and  parent  Involved.  This,  in 
turn,  will  make  a  lot  of  parents  choose,  pri- 
vate schools  and  those  of  us  who  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  do  so,  are  left  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  tax-payers  we  feel  our  rights  are  being 
violated  Just  beoatise  a  few  politicians  are 
too  spineless  to  stand  up  for  us. 

We  firmly  believe  that  if  enough  parents 
let  their  feelings  be  known  right  now  through 
the  malls  and  later  at  the  polls,  this  trend  to- 
wards punishment  of  the  South  will  change. 
We  regret  to  say  we  voted  for  you  In  1968 
but  given  the  chance  again,  will  not  repeat 
that  mistake! 

Maybe  someday  we  will  get  someone  In 
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Macon,  Ga. 
Hon.  John  J.  Pltnt,  Jr., 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Jack:  I  know  that  you  are  aware  of 
the  frustrations  that  we  are  living  under  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  today.  The  Supreme 
Court,  In  Its  assumed  authority,  has  laid 
upon  us  a  burden  that  I  do  not  think  we  can 
bear. 

Public  education  was  Just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  terrible  affect  of  previous 
decrees  and  we  were  becoming  confident  and 
pleased  with  our  progress.  I  don't  believe  that 
public  education  can  make  another  come- 
back, but  will  only  deteriorate  further. 

The  future  leaders  of  our  state  will  be  af- 
fected to  a  degree  beyond  our  imagination  If 
a  stand  Is  not  taken.  If  we  continue  as  we 
are  going,  there  will  be  no  need  for  us  to 
have  Senators,  Representatives,  or  even  a 
President.  I  urge  you  as  one  who  represents 
all  of  us  in  Georgia,  not  only  to  take  a  stand 
against  the  present  school  verdict,  but  to  use 
every  means  at  your  disposal  to  curb  the 
powers  of  the  Court. 

With  personal  regards. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  T.  MooDT,  Jr. 


YouB  Honob:  A  report  out  of  Washington, 
D.C,  last  night  claims  that  the  city  now  is 
#  1  In  crime  and  murder. 

As  you  know  the  largest  %  of  Washington 
Is  colored.  If  our  federal  government  can't 
clean  up  things  at  their  back  door,  how  do 
they  expect  to  tell  us  in  Georgia  how  to  run 
our  schools. 

I'm  for  freedom  of  choice  but  I  can't  see 
busing  my  children  by  one  school  in  the 
neighborhood  to  get  to  another  one.  I  know 
you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  help  us. 

"Thb  Silent  Majobitt." 
GeneSavelik. 

Hon.  John  J.  Pltnt, 

Representative  from  Sixth  District  of  Geor- 
gia, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deab  Sm:  The  EChools  In  the  entire  South 
have  been  harassed  by  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  for  several  years.  The  school 
officials  have  been  given  so  many  court  orders 
that  they  do  not  have  time  to  carry  out  the 
educational  program  of  the  children.  One 
can  see  that  there  is  a  move  to  create  chaos 
m  the  field  of  education.  This  Is  being  done 
by  the  NAACP,  and  the  Washington  Research 
Project,  Inc.  These  organizations  are  non- 
profit and  tax  exempt  organizations.  Because 
of  the  poor  quality  of  education,  private 
schools  have  been  formed  all  over  the  South. 
These  schools  are  nonprofit,  and  have  been 
operated  very  good.  Contributions  have  been 
tax  deductible. 

Today  I  noticed  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  by  a  three-Judge  Federal  panel  in 
Washington,  voted  to  stop  granting  tax  ex- 
emption sold  contributions  deductlbly  to 
segregated  private  schools  in  Mississippi. 
This  has  been  done  with  no  consideration 
of  the  quality  of  education  that  the  public 
schools  are  offering.  All  of  these  events  bring 
to  mind  what  happened  in  Cuba  before  Cas- 
tro took  over.  The  same  thing  Is  now  hap- 
pening In  this  United  States  of  America. 
The  Congress  and  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  government  can  stop  this.  I  believe 
that  you  as  a  Senator  from  Georgia  can 
Initiate  a  movement  to  stop  this.  You  are  a 
representaUve  of  the  people  and  being  paid 
by  the  people  to  look  after  the  rights  of  the 
people.   The   radical    minority   group   orga- 
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nlzatloiu  with  their  conununlstlc  Influence 
are  being  allowed  to  take  over  the  law-abid- 
ing people  of  minority  groups,  are  being 
forced  to  go  along  with  the  NAACP.  and 
other  radical  organizations  whether  they 
think  It  la  good  or  not.  The  tllent  majority 
In  these  United  States  of  America  Is  going 
to  stop  the  communistic  trend  In  this  coun- 
try. We  are  willing  to  sacrlflce  our  life  hold- 
ings and  even  our  lives  to  stop  It.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  taken  over  like  Cuba  U  It 
means  death.  I  am  pleading  with  you  to 
consider  theae  though  t«  of  the  people  and 
lets  get  on  with  the  business  at  hand.  The 
people  still  know  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  the  courts 
can  be  stopped  by  Congress  IT  they  are  tres- 
passing on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  concerning 
theae  remarks.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
your  plan  of  strategy  will  be  to  strike  at  the 
people  who  are  uprooting  the  very  founda- 
tions of  this  country. 

Thanking  you  very  much,  I  remain. 
Yours  truly. 

RoassT  O.  PKBkEU..  M.D. 

Macon,  O*. 
Congressman  Jack  Pltnt, 
tth  District  Representative, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Conc«essman  Pltnt:  During  your 
campaign  for  election,  you  Invited  and  urged 
your  constituents  and  the  people  of  Oeorgia 
to  keep  you  advised  as  to  their  feeling  and 
opinions  concerning  conditions  in  the  state 
and  legislation  to  be  considered  by  the  House. 
We  would  like  for  you  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  education  and  the  far  reaching  effect 
that  the  latest  Supreme  Court  decisions  will 
have  on  the  people  of  Oeorgia  and  the  chil- 
dren who  are  presently  In  school.  Most  of  the 
people  In  our  circle  of  friendship  are  not  op- 
posing Integration  of  the  schools  and  all  of 
us  are  Interested  in  seeing  that  the  stu- 
dents of  Oeorgia  receive  the  best  and  highest 
quality  education  possible  without  any 
reference  to  color  or  creed. 

The  wise  men  who  established  and  had 
the  Constitution  of  theTTnlted  States  ratified 
provided  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  could  be  expanded 
or  restricted  by  the  Congress.  It  Is  our  feel- 
ing that  such  action  should  be  taken  ad- 
visedly, but  firmly,  if  necessary.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  are  answerable  only  to  the 
Almighty  and  they  tend  to  become  aloof  and 
seem  not  to  consider  the  Individual  who  is 
way  down  In  Georgia. 

It  seems  to  us  that  since  the  court  deci- 
sions recently  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  affect  only  the  South,  we  will  have 
difficulty  in  generating  enough  Interest 
among  all  the  Congressmen  to  get  the  relief 
we  need.  The  Court  seems  to  be  target  prac- 
ticing using  as  targets  Isolated  areas  of  the 
country  until  It  gets  the  whole  country 
under  one  roof.  It  Is  easy  for  Congressmen 
from  the  North  and  West  to  become  com- 
placent since  they  are  not  affected,  and  by 
the  time  their  area  comes  under  attack,  the 
South  will  be  unable  and  unwilling  to  stand 
with  them. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Bu- 
reau has  filed  an  integration  plan  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  In  the  case  of  Blvlns  vs. 
Bibb  County  and  other  parties  have  also  filed 
plans  In  our  county.  We  have  had  no  vio- 
lence or  other  discord  among  the  students 
and  both  the  Negro  and  White  studenu  have 
demonstrated  an  Interest  in  maintaining 
freedom  of  choice.  We  would  ask  you  to  In- 
troduce legislation  to  take  the  question  of 
education  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  return  the  operation  of  the 
schools  and  the  Integration  of  schools  to  the 
state  and  local  levels  where  It  belongs.  We  In 
Oeor?1a  know  what  Is  best  for  our  children 
and  the  future  leadership  of  this  state.  In 
proposing  thla  legislation,  you  will  render 


the  citizens  of  Oeorgia  a  great  service  and  we 
are  sore  that  your  political  future  will  not 
suffer  because  of  such  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Smith. 

Macon.  Oa. 
Hon  John  S.  Pltnt,  Jr.. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Ma.  Pltnt:  As  a  white  parent  I  am 
Just  sick  over  this  school  situation.  Please  do 
something  so  as  to  have  Preedom  of  choice 
back  again,  both  for  children  and  teachers. 
This  pairing  of  the  schools  In  the  county  so 
as  to  put  all  children  of  certain  grades  In  one 
section  and  then  bus  them  around  to  other 
schools  as  they  go  to  another  grade.  We  have 
lived  here  In  Jones  County  for  12  years  and 
I'd  like  to  keep  my  children  In  one  school 
until  they  get  out  of  grammar  school  and 
then  stay  in  one  high  school. 

What  is  happening  to  our  country,  the  land 
of  the  free,  I  thought?  The  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  about  6  of  them  at  least,  should 
be  Impeached.  They  are  dictators.  They  are 
soft  on  Communism  and  lawlessness. 

I  believe  we  have  been  pushed  as  far  as 
we're  going  to  be.  The  white  people  are  ready 
to  fight  for  their  rights  I  sure  am. 

I  hope  you  win  do  something  about  thla 
school  situation.  We  need  your  help. 
Sincerely. 

Mr*.  Patn.  SxicpaoN,  Jr. 

Macon,  Oa. 

Hon.  John  Pltnt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Sn:  I  attended  a  student  protest 
meeting  this  past  Sunday  at  the  Macon  Coli- 
seum. Some  5,000  students  and  parents  at- 
tended to  protest  the  utter  destruction  of 
our  public  school  system.  If  you  had  heard 
these  young  people  plea  for  their  freedom 
of  choice:  which  Is  their  Ood  given  right, 
I'm  sure  that  you  would  do  all  In  your  power 
to  return  thla  freedom  to  them. 

The  South  is  watching  their  elected  offi- 
cials during  this  time  of  oonfusion.  We  all 
agree  that  changes  In  the  Supreme  Court  are 
sorely  needed.  There  may  be  changes  In  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  if  this 
unlawful  act  Is  not  stopped. 

As  the  youths  stated  from  their  platform 
they  have  accepted  Integration,  but  this  is 
dictatorship.  Please  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Habdsman  m. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Hon.  John  J.  Pltnt.  Jr.. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkai  Sn:  I  know  you  are  very  busy  these 
days,  so  I  will  make  It  short  and  to  the  point. 
I  (and  everyone  I  have  talked  to  are)  very 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  oiir  government  is 
run.  It  was  always  my  thinking  that  the  ma- 
jority rules.  It  seems  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  sure  messed  up  our  country.  With  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
their  background  I  don't  think  they  are  really 
fit  to  rule  our  country  and  determine  its  fu- 
ture the  way  they  are  doing.  Tou  might 
think  about  all  the  trouble  we  have  had  in 
the  schools  since  they  ruled  against  prayer 
in  the  schools — dope.  low  morals,  dropouts, 
etc.  I  think  they  have  too  much  power.  I 
think  they  actually  have  a  grudge  against 
oxir  country,  and  especially  the  South.  I 
think  all  states  should  be  treated  alike  at 
least.  The  current  decision  shows  they  have 
no  concern  for  ua — only  their  dictatorial 
powers. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  stop  In- 
terfering with  our  school  system. 

The  parent*  should  have  the  major  say-so 


the   way  their  children   are  educated   and 
where. 

Forced  transfer  and  busing  of  students  and 
teachers  would  seriously  harm  our  educa- 
tional system  both  educationally  and  emo- 
tionally. 

I  think  the  power  to  make  the  law  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
fact  their  term  of  office  should  t>e  limited.  I 
think  each  four  years  a  new  Judge  should  be 
appointed  or  reappointed.  Then  each  Presi- 
dent will  have  a  cbemce  to  appoint  one. 

A  strict  non-discriminatory  qualification 
test  should  be  given  to  each  teacher,  regard- 
less of  race  to  determine  their  qualifications 
not  by  racial  balance.  The  white  teacher 
should  not  be  discrinUnated  against  because 
of  her  race.  If  they  keep  on  there  will  only  be 
colored  teachers.  Why  should  a  young  person 
choose  to  teach  If  they  have  to  teach  under 
such  conditions — they  can  make  more  money 
somewhere  else  anyway. 

The  trend  now  seems  to  be  to  discriminate 
against  the  white  to  satisfy  the  black. 

Lets  get  back  to  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment— regardless  of  race,  color,  etc. 

Many  neighborhood  schools  have  been 
built  by  the  people  of  that  community.  They 
should  have  the  right  to  build  it  the  way  they 
want  to  for  their  children. 

Preedom  of  choice  is  the  only  way.  If  a 
child  la  made  to  go  to  school  where  neither 
he  or  his  parents  want  him  to  go  will  not  be 
happy  and  will  not  make  good  grades — there- 
fore win  drop  out  the  first  chance  he  gets. 

Lets  make  this  country  free  again.  Put 
the  government  back  In  the  hands  of  the 
people 

A  disgusted  cltlzeD. 

M.  N.  MiTMrou). 

P.S. — I  fought  for  my  country  and  its  free- 
dom In  World  War  II — what  freedom? 

Macon.  Oa. 

DsAK  Sn:  I  am  sixteen  years  old  and  I  am  a 
student  In  the  eleventh  grade  at  A.  L.  Miller 
Senior  High.  I  am  in  Beta  Club,  an  honor 
society,  and  I  am  keeping  my  grades  In 
order  to  stay  In  this  club. 

I  love  America  and  our  democratic  coun- 
try and  way  of  life.  When  I  think  of  Russia 
and  other  Communist  countries,  I  realize 
how  lucky  I  am  to  be  living  in  a  "home  of 
the  free."  Even  though  we  do  have  a  demo- 
cratic country,  we  are  subject  to  mistakes 
and  we  should  profit  by  them.  We  should 
also  try  to  prevent  them  from  being  made. 
I  think  taking  away  our  "freedom  of  choice" 
would  be  a  grave  mistake!  That  is  the  Com- 
munists' way  of  doing  things,  not  ours.  This 
freedom  taken  away  would  hiirt  the  Negroes 
as  well  as  the  Whites  In  every  community. 
I  do  not  mind  Negroes  g^lng  to  my  school, 
but  I  do  not  like  being  forced  to  attend  a 
school.  This  Is  not  a  racial  matter!  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  Supreme  Court 
has  the  right  to  take  away  our  "freedom  of 
choice"  and  /  do  not  think  they  do.  Parents 
should  have  stopped  this  before  It  started. 
They  have  failed  their  children.  I  am  not 
marching  to  protest  and  my  friends  are  not 
either.  I  am  with  my  parents  and  supporting 
them.  This  is  their  chance  to  do  something 
about  the  mistake  they  have  made. 

Violence  isn't  the  answer.  I  feel  that  our 
Congressmen  are.  Tou  have  the  support  of 
the  parents  and  what  are  you  doing  with 
It?  Now  Is  the  time  to  act  legally!  Is  It 
going  to  have  to  lead  to  violence?  It  would 
not  if  Congressmen  would  correct  It.  Vio- 
lence Is  destructible  and  accomplishes  noth- 
ing without  great  loss  and  It  isn't  the  an- 
swer If  our  Congressmen  would  work  now; 
It's  never  too  late! 

I  have  a  right  to  my  opinion  and  I  don't 
think  Congressmen  are  accomplishing  any- 
thing by  playing  neutral.  Take  a  stand  one 
way  or  the  other.  Speak  up  for  what  you  be- 
lieve in.  The  greatest  men  of  our  country 
were  willing  to  die  for  a  cause  they  believed 
in.  They  dldnt  straddle  the  fence! 
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I  would  like  you  to  know  that  you  have 
my  full  support  and  a  lot  of  other  people's 
support.  Would  you  please  write  me  and  tell 
me  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  it  and 
how  you  feel? 

Sincerely  yours, 

RiTBT  Bennett. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  BENNETT,  Jr. 

M.  C.  Bennett, 
Mrs.  Wn.i.iAM  Buck. 
WiLUAM  C,  Buck. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Hon.  John  J.  Pltnt, 
17.5.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision concerning  school  integration  Is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  Macon  and  Oeorgia  as  a 
whole.  Why  the  highest  court  in  this  coun- 
try would  make  such  a  decision  applicable  to 
one  section  of  the  country  only  is  something 
I  and  a  lot  of  other  people  cannot  under- 
stand. Oeorgians,  and  citizens  in  the  entire 
Southeast  love  their  children  and  want  them 
to  have  quality  education  as  much  as  anyone 
else  in  the  United  SUtes  and  they  pay  taxes 
the  same  as  everyone  else.  Why  does  the 
Dept.  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  have 
so  much  to  say  about  what  we  do  or  do  not 
do  In  our  schools?  Why  should  our  children 
be  used,  and  they  are  being  used  as  if  they 
were  puppets,  in  order  that  some  may  realize 
their  own  selfish   ambitions? 

I  have  no  objections  to  black  children 
having  good  homes,  food,  clothing,  educa- 
tion, etc.,  but  why  can't  they  live  and  let 
live?  If  the  constitutional  rights  of  white 
citizens  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  that 
black  citizens  can  have  "special"  rights,  then 
It's  time  to  board  another  "Mayflower." 

The  constitution  says  "no  taxation  with- 
out representation"  but  It  appears  that  a 
majority  of  us  are  only  receiving  lip  service. 
Members  of  Congress  can  always  vote  them- 
selves a  pay  raise  but  It  seems  that  people 
like  myself,  who  really  pay  the  taxes  to  keep 
the  country  going,  are  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Why  shouldn't  parents  of  school  children 
who  are  denied  freedom  of  choice  be  exempt 
from  school   taxes? 
Sincerely, 
Mrs.  SybU  Lively.  Macon  Oa.,  Mrs.  J.  V. 
Johnson,  Macon,  Oa.,  Mrs.  J.  S,  Suret- 
man,  Macon  Oa.,  Mrs.  Ruth  Holcom- 
back,  Macon,  Oa.,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Howell, 
Jr.,  Macon,  Oa.,  Miss  Alice  Conner, 
Macon.  Oa.,  Bliss  Lynda  Edwards,  Ma- 
con, Oa. 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Taylor,  Macon,  Oa.,  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Lorck,  Macon,  Oa.,  Mrs.  Wallace  Mc- 
Kennon.  Macon  Oa.,  BCrs.  H,  J.  Fergu- 
son, Mrs.  Barbara  L.  Hopson,  R.  L.  Bar- 
low. Macon,  Oa.,  Mrs.  Josle  D.  Meene, 
Miss  Beverly  Smith,  Forsyth. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Hon.  John  J.  Pltnt,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Would  you  like  to 
have  my  vote  In  the  next  election?  What  for? 
What  good  does  my  vote  do?  Our  state  sena- 
tors and  representatives  do  not  have  the 
power  to  do  anything.  Nor  does  their  vote 
in  government  matters  amount  to  a  hill  of 
beans.  No  matter  how  you  vote  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  HEW  are  going  to  tell  us 
what  we  have  to  do.  and  do  It  now! 

I  have  written  you  asking  if  you  were 
aware  of  the  conununlst  take  over  of  the 
U.S.  You  stated  you  were  aware  of  it.  I 
don't  believe  they  are  trying  to  take  over, 
they  already  have  done  it  I 

There  has  been  so  much  said  and  done  to 
give  us  our  civil  rights,  but  the  courts  and 
HEW  have  denied  us  our  rights  in  every  way. 

We  in  Bibb  county  are  having  to  go 
through  turmoil  now  with  a  change  of 
schools  and  students  in  the  middle  of  the 


school    year.    The   worst   thing   about    this 
changing  Is  no  one  will  benefit  from  It, 

The  courts  have  said  they  don't  care  what 
kind  of  education  our  children  get  as  long 
as  it  Is  an  Integrated  one.  The  only  thing 
the  government  Is  interested  in  is  to  make 
white  black  and  to  take  away  from  those 
who  have  and  give  to  those  who  don't  want 
to  do,  with  a  lot  of  money  paid  to  the 
government  In  between. 

I  am  In  the  so  called  middle  Income  brack- 
et of  about  tlSO  a  week.  When  I  get  my  check 
after  deductions,  I  have  about  $90  left  to 
feed  my  family  and  pay  the  bills.  My  house 
Is  falling  apart,  I  don't  have  a  decent  TV 
or  radio,  I  can't  keep  up  with  the  repair 
bills  on  my  car  and  the  government  keeps 
hollering  for  More,  More,  Morel! I 

Congress  gave  Itself  a  raise  last  year  and 
who  has  to  pay  for  It?  Me!  Thats  who.  What 
do  I  pay  for?  They  have  no  say  so  in  this 
police  state  that  Is  run  by  a  hand  full  of 
appointed  men  rather  than  tlie  elected  ones. 

There  are  two  groups  that  nile  the  nation 
today.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  HEW, 
What  do  we  need  with  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
ernment? 

Yours  for  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. 
.j^  John  M.  White,  Jr. 

Hon.  John  J.  P^tnt,  Jr., 
U,S.  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pltnt:  I  am  sure  that  you  share 
the  concern  of  all  other  parents  regarding 
the  prospects  of  bussing  school  children  from 
one  neighborhood  to  another  to  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  pertaining  to  in- 
tegration. Many  of  my  friends  have  ex- 
pressed their  feelings,  and  no  doubt,  you  have 
received  numerous  other  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Please  do  something  to  help  us  I  I  have 
worked  hard  and  tried  to  save  to  buy  a  house 
in  a  neighborhood  near  my  friends  and  cloee 
to  a  school  only  to  face  the  prospects  of  hav- 
ing to  load  my  children  into  a  bus  and  have 
them  taken  across  town  to  some  other  school'. 
Regardless  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  says, 
we  feel  that  this  is  against  all  principles, 
and  to  be  perfectly  honest,  we  do  not  Intend 
to  let  this  happen. 

I  believe  that  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  know  that  I  am  no  radical,  but  this  Is 
something  that  really  makes  my  blood  boll. 
Can  you  do  something  to  help  us  and  is 
there  anything  that  we  can  do  to  help  our- 
selves? 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  on  this  matter  and  hope  that  next  tbxA 
you  are  in  town  you  will  drop  by  to  see  us, 

Sally  and  I  send  our  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

B.  Dallis  Cofeland, 

Assistant  Cashier. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Hon.  John  J.  Pltnt, 
Congressman  (Georgia), 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Honorable  Pltnt:  We  are  writing 
this  letter  In  regards  to  the  recent  deseg^ga- 
tlon  plan. 

We  live  at  4561  Plnedale  Drive,  Macon, 
CJeorgla.  directly  back  of  the  Minnie  Burg- 
hard  Elementary  School,  which  our  daughter 
Sandra  attends.  She  is  In  the  second  grade 
and  has  a  colored  teacher,  which  is  not  ottr 
concern  as  long  as  she  Is  well  qualified.  Our 
main  concern  is  the  fact  of  taking  away  the 
PYeedom  of  Choice  Plan  and  bussing  stu- 
dents to  a  school  away  from  their  district. 
We  feel  this  would  cause  much  emotional 
upset  to  many  children  as  in  our  case.  San- 
dra gets  upset  very  easily,  and  I'm  sure  If 
she  was  bussed  to  a  school  across  town  this 
would  cause  a  major  upset  to  her  grades  as 
well  as  to  her  emotional  upset. 

Before  we  bought  a  home  we  had  in  mind 


the  future  of  our  children's  education  and 
feel  very  strongly  that  bussing  children 
across  town  to  another  school  would  be  very 
unfair  to  the  white  people's  Civil  Rights. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Congressmen  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Georgia  should  in- 
troduce legislation  to  elect  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Courts,  rather  than  e^point  them 
as  In  the  present  system. 

The  people  should  have  a  voice  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  and  if  these  Judges 
are  elected,  rather  than  appointed,  they  can 
speak  for  the  people  that  support  them. 

We  wotild  very  much  appreciate  any 
thought  given  to  this  matter  and  the  deci- 
sion to  benefit  all  children  and  teachers  as 
a  whole  and  not  just  please  a  minority 
group. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Rotal. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Hon.  Jack  Pltnt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Sn:  The  recent  federal  court  order  to  de- 
segregate southern  schools  by  1  February 
has  Imposed  a  decided  hardship  on  school 
boards,  teachers,  parents,  and  most  of  all  the 
children. 

As  parents  of  two  teenagers  in  Junior  high 
school,  we  see  first  hand  what  an  order  by 
a  few  can  do  to  a  majority  in  this  section. 
When  we  purchased  our  home  ten  years  ago, 
it  was  with  the  thought  that  when  our  chil- 
dren reached  high  school  age,  they  could 
walk  to  school;  we  live  within  one  block  of 
McEvoy  High  School.  Now,  with  the  recent 
court  order,  we  are  told  we  must  transport 
our  children  over  three  miles  of  dangerous 
highway  (Plo  Nono  Avenue,  with  five  lanes 
of  trafilc)  to  a  predominantly  colored  school. 
Since  both  of  us  hold  full  time  jobs  in  order 
to  provide  for  our  family,  this  will  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  accomplish. 

All  the  good  that  has  been  obtained  this 
school  year  is  reversed  with  this  change  com- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  school  year.  Teachers 
will  be  reassigned,  schedules  rearranged,  and 
facllitiee  changed  to  meet  conditions  of  a 
junior  high  class  rather  than  junior-senior 
class.  Quality  education  will  not  be  at- 
tained as  a  result.  Seniors  will  lose  their  class 
and  school  Identity. 

For  the  last  three  or  fotir  years  our  chil- 
dren have  attended  school  under  the  freedom 
of  choice  plan.  This  year  one  of  our  daugh- 
ters has  two  out  of  four  main  classes  taught 
by  Negro  teachers.  Our  question  is:  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  freedom  of  choice  plan  since 
the  Negroes  have  been  admitted  to  the 
white  schools  when  they  chose  to  apply?  It 
seems  that  many  of  the  Negro  students  pre- 
fer their  own  schools  as  evidenced  by  a  re- 
cent march  on  city  hall  by  350  colored  stu- 
dents from  Ballard  Hudson  High  School  pro- 
testing the  loss  of  their  school  identity. 

Oiu*  hearts  cry  for  a  country  in  crisis.  In 
making  integration  their  only  goal,  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  some  of  otir  legislators  are 
destroying  quality  education,  and  the  chil- 
dren must  suffer.  Children  do  matter;  they 
are  this  country's  future  leaders. 

The  principles  for  which  our  forefathers 
stood,  mainly  the  Importance  of  an  Individ- 
ual and  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, could  easily  be  lost.  We  beseech  you 
to  flght  for  freedom  of  choice  in  our  schools 
and  assure  you  that  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity, city,  and  county  will  stand  behind 
you  In  any  stand  you  take  against  recent 
court  decisions. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  and  Stlvia  B.  Pierce. 

Macon.  Oa. 
Representative  John  J.  R.tnt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Pltnt:  In  con^>ll- 
ance  with  a  decree  from  Federal  Judges,  the 
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facuItlM  and  staffs  of  our  schooU  In  Bibb 
County  will  be  completely  Integrated  In  a 
few  weeks. 

IntegraUon  or  the  race*  Is  not  my  main 
oonoem.  but  tbe  power  of  a  Judicial  system 
which  can  step  In  and  completely  disregard 
the  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  public 
schools — the  welfare  and  Improvement  of 
children. 

The  effecUve  date  of  the  ruling  Is  Feb  I. 
Thla  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  school  year. 
not  '  ven  the  beginning  of  a  grading  period, 
but  the  middle  of  a  school  term  The  teacher 
In  practically  every  grade  In  every  school  will 
be  changed.  These  people  are  being  forced 
to  assignments  that  are  not  of  their  chooatng 
and  In  many  cases  to  positions  that  they  ai« 
not  qualified  to  aasume 

The  greatest  losers  are  the  children.  No 
teacher  will  know  what  has  been  taught  In 
the  preceding  five  months  before  he  or  she 
took  the  class:  yet.  In  Just  four  months  the 
new  teacher  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
either  passing  or  falling  the  student. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  their  FederaJ 
Judges  have  Issued  this  drastic  edict  to  only 
the  deep  Southern  states.  If  the  Idea  Is 
right  and  beneficial.  It  should  be  made  to 
apply  to  all  states  in  like  manner  or  to  none. 

School  systenu  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  local  people  whose  children 
are  in  these  schools  and  who  are  most  con- 
cerned and  who  provided  the  personnel  and 
funds  to  op««te  them. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  do  everything  In  your 
power  to: 

1.  Return  school  systems  to  local  control 
and  prohibit  Federal  Interference. 

2.  Provide  strict  non-dlscrtmlnatory  quali- 
fication tests  to  all  teachers  to  assure  qual- 
ity education  to  all  studeuta. 

3  Raise  the  standards  and  quality  of  ed- 
ucation for  all  students,  not  to  lower  and 
down-grade  some  so  that  others  may  qualify. 

Education  In  our  state  faces  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  In  our  life  Ume.  We  are  deeply  cr.n- 
cemed  and  shall  appreciate  any  assistance 
from  you  and  the  power  of  your  elected 
office. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Itr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H   McKmsM. 

Macon.  0«. 

Hon.  Jack  Fltnt. 
House  of  Repreaentativea. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Sm:  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  total  and 
complete  Integration  In  the  middle  of  a 
school  year.  I  feel  the  children  will  be 
greatly  harmed,  both  emotionally  and  edu- 
cationally. 

Since  this  Is  the  feeling  of  the  majority 
of   your  constituents,   I   am   sure  you   will 
extend  every  means  possible  to  prevent  this. 
Respectfully, 

JXAJf    FOBOHAM. 

Maoom,  Oa. 

Representative  John  Fltnt. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sn:  The  people  of  our  county  are 
very  disturbed  with  the  possibility  of  a  pupil 
change  taking  place  February  1,  1B70.  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  opinion  of  the  sub- 
ject as  a  citizen  and  a  parent. 

Changing  pupils  from  one  school  to  an- 
other Is  very  upsetting  to  a  child,  especially 
the  younger  ones.  A  fifth  grade  child  on 
through  high  school  can  cope  with  new  situ- 
ations much  better  than  a  first,  thro\igh 
fourth  grader.  These  young  children,  become 
very  attached  to  their  teachers  and  to  make 
a  change  In  the  middle  of  the  year  would 
destroy  what  a  teacher  has  worked  for  four 
months. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  busing.  Busing  would  take  more 
personnel  to  run  the  bus.  more  maintenance 
and  therefore,  more  money  to  run  them.  This 
means  that  tee  the  people  who  are  already 
taxed   excessively,   would   have    to   pay   the 


price    Busing  Is  totally  against  o\ir  rights. 
We  are   free   and   Independent   people   and 
should  be  able  to  choose  which  schools  our 
children  attend. 
Please  use  your  Influence  to  help  us. 
Very  sincerely. 

(Mrs.)  Janct  K.  Collins. 
PS. — We  want  to  return  control  of  the 
schools  to  local  goTemment. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Hon.   Representative  Jack   Fltnt. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

February  Ist  Is  the  date  our  courts  have 
ordered  our  children  to  merge  with  the  ne- 
groes. The  teachers  have  already  been 
switched  to  give  our  children  the  unqualified 
negro  teachers.  Our  white  race  will  be  de- 
molished If  this  keeps  up.  We  live  one  block 
from  the  boys  and  girls  high  school.  Our 
7th  grade  daughter  has  looked  forward  to 
walking  to  school  with  her  friends  for  years. 
Now  she  must  go  to  a  Black  Jr.  High,  almost 
2  miles  away.  Is  this  discrimination?  Yes! 
I  am  sick  of  the  federal  government  ruling 
our  lives.  If  I  had  the  money  I'd  leave  this 
country. 

Can't  something  be  done  to  restore  our 
faith  In  the  United  States?  Please  dont  let 
the  Communist  take  over  our  country.  Think 
of  the  people  that  depend  on  you;  not  Just 
your  own  family. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  B.  D.  DbBosc. 

Macon.  Oa. 

DcAX  Sib  :  I  am  writing  In  regard  to  the 
recent  court  decision  to  step  up  Integration 
In  Bibb  County  in  Georgia 

The  transfer  of  teachers  and  possibly  chil- 
dren In  the  middle  of  a  school  year  Is  the 
most  ridiculous  thing  I  have  ever  heard.  This 
certainly  says  that  education  was  not  even 
considered  when  this  decision  was  made. 

I  have  2  children  and  I  work  In  the  schooU 
closely  with  PTA  and  other  groups  and  I 
know  what  Is  happening  to  the  education  of 
my  children.  They  are  not  getting  one.  I  am 
really  disappointed  that  I  have  not  seen  any 
of  our  State  representatives  taking  a  stand 
for  education  and  on  our  freedoms  which  are 
being  taken  away.  We  are  no  longer  a  land 
with  freedoms.  I  think  It  Is  about  time  that 
we  begin  to  think  and  act  on  this  Issue  to 
prevent  this  from  happening. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  James  F.  LtncnuN. 

Macon,  Oa. 

DxAa  Sa:  I  was  one  of  the  silent  majority 
until  now. 

Because  I  am  very,  very  much  concerned 
with  the  way  my  two  children  may  be  forced 
to  lose  one  year  of  their  education  and 
lower  their  educational  quality,  I  am  writing 
you  this  letter. 

For  the  sake  of  all  children,  all  teachers 
and  our  current  quality  of  education.  I  pray 
you  will  be  able  to  lead  the  great  leaders  of 
our  country  to  understand  that  our  educa- 
tional system  must  not  be  destroyed  by  mass 
transfer  of  children  and  teachers  during  a 
school  year. 

I  believe  the  Bibb  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  shown  that  It  Is  wllUng  to  co- 
operate 100%  In  every  way  In  order  for  our 
educational  system  to  perform  a  better  Job. 
The  freedom  of  choice  plan,  under  which 
the  Bibb  County  schools  are  now  operating, 
has  gone  a  long  way  In  achieving  Integra- 
tion as  desired  by  some. 

I,  for  one.  am  not  for  forced  Integration, 
nor  do  I  believe  the  majority,  both  black  and 
white,   are   for  forced   Integration. 

Surely  you,  along  with  the  other  great 
leaders  of  this  country,  understand  the  hard- 
ships on  all  races,  which  will  result  If  mass 
transfer  of  children  and  teachers  Is  forced 
upon  the  southern  schools  In  February  IMO. 


I  ask  of  you,  and  the  power  under  your 
control,  to  do  something  and  do  It  now  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  our  public  school 
system. 

Sincerely, 

Jams  F.  Lumpkin. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fltnt,  Ji., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  CoNoaxssMAN  Fltnt:  It  Is  hard  for 
me  to  sit  here  and  visualize  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  South  and  how  It  happened.  I 
realize  the  communists  are  calling  the  shots 
and  are  destroying  our  public  education  sys- 
tem In  Oeorgla.  You  and  I  know  that  the 
Communists  have  called  the  shots  for  fifteen 
years  Integrating  the  hospitals  and  schools 
and  our  representatives  In  Washington  don't 
seem  to  be  having  much  to  say  about  It.  I 
wonder  why. 

Why  does  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  and  HEW 
pick  on  the  southern  states  when  there  are 
northern  schools  with  less  than  2%  Integra- 
tion? We  have  40,  48.  and  58^  negro  children 
In  white  schools  and  HEW  Is  not  satisfied. 
They  won't  be  satisfied  until  the  white  wom- 
en and  girls  are  sleeping  with  negro  men  and 
boys  and  vice  versus.  I  wonder  how  long  this 
Is  going  on.  You  know  and  I  know  It  Is  not 
here  to  stay  I  I  don't  believe  It  Is,  but  It  Is 
high  time  the  people  of  the  South  take  a 
stand  and  stick  to  It. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  HEW  was  not  satis- 
fled  just  to  Integrate  the  schools  but  now 
they  are  btislng  the  children  all  over  town — 
the  white  children  to  negro  schools  and  the 
negor  children  to  white  schools  just  to  force 
Integration.  I  don't  understand  It.  I  am  a 
southerner  and  will  be  m  southerner  until 
I  die.  It  looks  like  to  me  the  southern  repre- 
sentatives could  fig\ire  out  some  way  to  ease 
this  terrible  problem  here.  We  went  along 
with  Integration  but  now  they  have  gone  too 
far  and  are  driving  It  In  the  ground  and  It 
ts  time  something  was  done  about  It.  It  Is  a 
pity  that  a  handful  of  men  sitting  on  the 
Supreme  Court  can  knock  down  all  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  force  on  the  South  what  they 
have  forced  on  us.  This  used  to  be  a  free 
country  (so  called)  but  the  only  pteople  who 
have  any  freedom  In  this  country  now  are 
Negro  people.  We  have,  to  my  knowledge 
since  1930,  fed  the  negro,  protected  the  negro 
and  aided  the  negro  In  every  shape,  form  and 
fashion  and  now  they  have  taken  our  schools 
and  destroyed  our  public  education.  The  Su- 
preme Court  and  HEW  wont  be  satisfied  until 
the  negros  and  whites  are  sleeping  together. 
Our  Miller  Senior  High  School  for  girls  In 
Macon  Is  Integrated  and  HEW  plans  to  make 
It  and  other  high  schools  co-ed.  White  boys 
In  the  past  were  not  allowed  on  the  grounds 
of  the  school  but  now  negro  boys  are  loitering 
In  the  entrance  doors  and  making  Immoral 
advances  to  white  girls  but  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  say  there  Is  nothing  that  can 
be  done  about  It. 

In  my  opinion  Instead  of  our  boys  fighting 
communism  in  Vietnam  they  should  be  back 
home  cleaning  out  the  communists  from 
Washington  especially  those  In  the  Supreme 
Court  and  HEW  that  are  calling  the  shots  on 
Integration  of  schools.  The  only  integration 
we  can  live  with  In  the  South  Is  Community 
Integration.  We  cannot  live  with  spiteful 
over  run  btislng  Integration. 
Sincerely. 

W.  C.  Cook. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Hon.  John  Fltnt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Sib  :  I  am  writing  to  you  In  reference 
to  this  plan  of  60-40%  Integration.  I  would 
like  to  know  why  colored  teachers  and  white 
are  being  moved  just  because  a  group  of  men 
say   they   have   to.  They  are  satisfied  just 
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where  they  are.  The  colored  teachers  do  not 
want  to  teach  In  white  schools  and  the  white 
do  not  want  to  teach  In  colored  schools.  The 
colored  children,  with  an  exception  of  a  few, 
do  not  want  to  go  to  school  with  the  white 
children. 

Why  Is  all  this  being  forced  on  tis?  What 
about  the  white  chlldrens  civil  rights?  Httlp 
the  colored  children  yes,  but  don't  hurt 
others  In  doing  so.  The  colored  children  have 
nice  schools.  If  not  nicer  than  the  whites. 
We're  not  complaining. 

This  country  Is  taxed  to  death  now,  why 
should  we  pay  taxes  to  support  public 
schools,  and  pay  teachers  salaries  when  we 
have  to  end  up  putting  our  children  In 
private  schools.  If  we  put  our  children  in 
private  schools  and  continue  paying  taxes, 
we  are  paying  for  the  negroee  to  attend  our 
schools.  The  majority  of  these  negroes  don't 
pay  any  taxes.  Is  this  what  you  call  a  de- 
mocracy? 

I  have  7  children.  We  have  college  facing 
us  with  the  oldest  In  3  years,  the  following 
year  we  will  have  2,  the  following  year  3  In 
college.  I  can  not  afford  private  schools,  if 
I  could,  I  would  prefer  for  my  children  to  be 
exposed  to  public  schools. 

You  take  our  money  and  tell  tis  what  we 
can  or  cannot  do!  If  we  dont  pay  our  taxes 
you  come  and  take  away  our  homes,  etc.  We 
are  supposed  to  have  freedom  of  speech.  Do 
we  have  It?  I  feel  that  this  Is  very  similar 
to  communism. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Ji  Rat  Wilson. 

Macon,  Ga, 
Hon.  Jack  Fltnt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  do  something  about  this  mass  trans- 
fer of  teachers  and  students  the  middle  of 
the  school  year.  We  have  done  all  the  courts 
and  HEW  have  required  so  far.  but  this  Is  too 
much.  , 

^OM  D.  Clat. 

Macon,  Ga. 

DcAB  Mb.  Fltnt:  Our  family  has  become 
very  much  concerned  and  alarmed  because  of 
the  interruption  of  classes  In  otir  local  schools 
that  will  occur  as  a  result  of  recent  Court 
rulings.  These  C^lourt  rulings  order  the  trans- 
ferral  of  teachers  and  students  diulng  the 
school  term  and  will  serve  little  purpose  but 
to  create  confusion  and  chaos.  In  addition 
they  will  cause  added  exjjense  for  each  pupil 
for  new  school  practice  work-books  and  sup- 
plies. It  win  tend  to  create  insecurity  In  the 
children,  especially  those  in  the  lower  grades 
because  they  will  not  be  familiar  with  the 
new  teacher,  and  the  class  may  be  further 
advanced  than  the  class  from  which  the 
pupil  transferred.  It  will  place  undue  hard- 
ship and  burden  upon  the  teachers  to  have 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  a  whole  new 
class  of  pupils  and  find  out  the  learning  ca- 
pacity and  ability  of  each  pupil. 

We  have  three  children  that  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  order.  Our  neighbors  and 
friends  that  have  children  are  equally 
alarmed  over  such  a  court  order  that  shows 
unfairness  to  the  majority,  dictatorial  char- 
acteristics, lack  of  understanding  for  the 
school  teachers  and  children,  and  discrimi- 
nation against  those  who  want  to  maintain 
a  freedom  of  choice  In  our  public  school 
system.  Furthermore,  why  Is  the  court  rul- 
ing being  enforced  In  only  five  southern 
states?  We  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  our 
means  of  legally  having  a  fair  public  school 
system  when  the  courts  refused  to  accept 
our  "Freedom  of  Choice"  plan  presented  by 
our  local  School  Board  of  Education. 

Many  people  In  this  area  are  so  dissatis- 
fied and  disgusted  with  the  recent  court  or- 
ders that  we  would  rather  face  imprison- 
ment rather  than  bow  to  the  heavy  yoke  of 


dictatorial  power.  Some  say  they  will  even 
bear  arms. 

I  api>eal  to  you  that  we  have  too  much 
to  lose  to  let  our  system  of  public  education 
be  destroyed.  I  hope  the  gravity  of  this  sit- 
uation will  be  recognized  and  something  will 
be  done  about  it  immedlatley. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Oliyeb  J.  MuLUa. 

Julia  A.  Mxtllis. 

Macon,    Oa. 
Congressman  Jack  Fltnt, 
10th  District  Representative, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  Sib;  My  child  Is  now  attending  an 
Integrated  school  in  our  Immediate  com- 
munity. As  a  parent,  I  am  much  concerned 
that  my  child  may  be  forced  to  move  to  an- 
other school  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

The  Bibb  County  School  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  proved  that  it  Is  willing  to  cooperate 
with  Integration  procedtiree,  but  I  feel  the 
Supreme  Court's  mandatory  ruling  that  stu- 
dents be  moved  by  01  February  1970  Is  very 
unwise.  Since  much  shifting  around  vrould 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  required  ratio,  much 
of  the  school  year's  learning  would  be  ham- 
pered because  students  would  have  to  relearn 
their  teachers  and  teachers  would  have  to 
relearn  their  students,  and  many  valuable 
school  days  would  be  lost  In  this  process. 

Also,  who  would  pay  for  the  transportation? 
Taxpayers,  of  course.  But  It  seems  so  foolish 
to  waste  taxpayers'  money  in  bussing  stu- 
dents all  around  the  city  just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  a  required  Integration  ratio. 
However,  If  it  Is  necessary,  it  Is  unreasonable 
to  even  consider  moving  such  a  large  number 
of  students  during  a  school  term. 

Furthermore,  why  can't  teachers  decide 
where  they  want  to  teach  just  as  other  people 
decide  where  they  want  to  work?  Is  It  con- 
stitutional to  force  these  teachers  and  stu- 
dents to  be  where  they  don't  want  to  be? 
It  seems  that  such  an  undesirable  situation 
would  Interfere  wltti  the  teacher's  ability  to 
teach  and  the  student's  ability  to  learn.  Then 
what  would  we  have  accomplished? 

Please  reconsider  this  situation  and   the 
effect  it  would  have  on  many  families. 
Respectfully, 

Cabolinx  H.  Muxckk. 

Macon,  Ga. 
Subject:   Abolishment  of  freedom  of  choice 
plan  and  establishment  of  forced  integra- 
tion of  southern  schools. 
Hon.  Jack  Pltnt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  know  I  will  have  been  denied 
my  rights  of  liberty  and  justice  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.,  if  the  new 
ruling  of  integration  laws  are  enforced  as 
they  now  stand. 

As  a  citizen  of  this  great  nation.  I  have 
always  abided  by  its  laws,  but  fully  Intend 
to  do  all  I  can,  physically,  mentally,  and 
financially,  to  have  this  Communist  Influ- 
enced ruling  abolished!! 

I  have  one  son  lu  high  school,  another  in 
our  University  of  Ga.  My  oldest  son  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Oa. — School  of 
Pharmacy  and  now  operates  his  own  drug 
store. 

Were  it  not  for  our  public  education,  these 
boys  would,  no  doubt,  not  have  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  not  against  integration,  but  feel  that 
any  method,  other  than  "Freedom  of  Choice," 
especially  dictatorial  Integration,  will  destroy 
the  free  system  of  education  in  the  U.S. 

Please,  Mr.  Flynt,  do  what  you  can  to  help 
every  citizen  of  our  country! 

With  the  enforcement  of  this  new  ruling, 
every  law-abiding.  God-fearing,  American  is 
being  betrayed  1 1 

Yours  for  Americanism , 

Mrs.  V.  H.  Bbounlxb. 


Macon,  Oa. 
Hon.  Jack  Fltnt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C' 

Deab  Representative  Fltnt:  In  December 
I  wrote  urging  you  to  do  what  you  could 
about  the  impending  school  integration  in 
Bibb  County.  Now  it  is  a  reality ! 

It  is  bard  for  me  to  imderstand  how  in- 
tellectual men  on  the  Supreme  Court  could 
disrupt  a  school  year  with  this  ruling.  Inte- 
gration, yes,  but  a  few  months  could  not 
make  any  difference.  Especially  since  this 
has  not  been  implemented  in  the  whole 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  detrimental 
to  both  races — as  school  in  general  wUl  be 
closed  for  several  weeks  to  prepare  for  this. 
What  else  can  I  do  but  let  you  know  how  I 
feel! 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  Fbed  M.  Hill. 

Macon,  Ga. 
Hon.  Jack  Fltnt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Concbessman  Fltnt:  The  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  requiring  implemen- 
tation of  full  Integration  of  the  Bibb  County 
School  system  by  February  1  has  had  serious 
effects  on  the  educational  processes  of  our 
community.  Some  slight  indication  from  you 
or  a  member  of  your  staff  of  some  interest 
in  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

F^ED  J.  Greene,  Jr. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fltnt, 
U.S.  House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  are  writing  to  ask  you  to 
please  help  us  in  our  fight  for  our  public 
schools. 

We  think  everyone,  regardless  of  race, 
should  have  the  chance  of  an  education  if 
they  so  desire.  We  do  object,  however,  to 
anyone  being  forced  to  attend  schools  against 
their  wishes.  The  Supreme  Court  has  taken 
away  one  freedom  after  another  and  now 
they  tell  us  that  no  longer  can  we  have  the 
freedom  of  choice  In  our  schools. 

Please,  Mr.  Flynt,  stand  with  many  Geor- 
gians and  help  In  anjrway  possible  to  give  us 
the  freedom  of  choice  in  our  schools. 

We  elected  men  to  g:o  to  Washington  as 
our  representatives,  but  now  the  voice  of  the 
majority  is  being  pushed  aside  and  the  eight 
Justices  are  ruling  all.  No  more  do  we  have 
a  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people." 

If  you  can  give  us  any  assistance  please 
do  so.  and  if  we  can  help — we  are  ready. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chables  Thomas. 

Macon,  Oa. 
Deab  Concbessman  Fltnt:  I  am  a  student 
at  Miller  Senior  High  School  in  Macon, 
Oeorgla.  I  am  very  much  concerned  with  the 
proposed  transfer  of  teachers  in  mid-term. 
By  this  time  of  year  the  students  have  got- 
ten to  know  their  teachers  and  know  what 
is  expected  of  them.  I  feel  that  if  this  trans- 
fer is  put  into  effect  at  this  time  that  the 
students  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
I  think  It  would  do  great  harm  to  the  stu- 
dents to  have  to  adjust  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent teacher  when  the  school  term  is  al- 
most over.  I  hope  that  you  can  use  your  In- 
fluence to  delay  this  transfer  until  pshool  is 
dismissed.  4 

Sincerely  yours, 

LAUBA   JOHNStTON. 

Maooit,  Oa. 
Deab  Sn:  In  regards  to  the  case  of  BlTlns 
vs.  Bibb  Co. : 

As  citizens  of  Bibb  Cotinty  we  ask  you  to 
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let  u«  continue  our  school  term  In  order 
And  peace.  To  change  our  teachers  and  stu- 
dents In  mid-term,  to  disrupt  our  school 
year,  cannot  be  the  right  way.  We  ask  you 
to  help  all  our  students  and  teacher*  by 
allowing  our  Freedom  ot  Choice  plan  to  »Uy 
In  effect  until  the  fall  term. 
Thank  Tou, 

Mrs.  Sanska  S.  Lowk. 

ToMMT  Lowrr. 

Macon,  Oa. 

Oongreesman  Jack  Fltmt. 
10th  Distrxct  Representative, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Help! 

I  petition  you  that  owe  rights  are  being 
taken  away.  The  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
Integrating  schools  Is  bringing  down  the 
quality  of  education  and  creating  chaoa  and 
confusion  In  our  every-day  life.  When  we 
no  longer  have  freedom  of  choice  In  our 
schools  we  are  certainly  loosing  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  this  great  country 
was  built. 

Again  I  petition  you  to  do  what  you  can 
to  return  the  freedom  of  choice  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  a  citizen  of  a  supposedly 
democratic  nation  with  so-called  democratic 
leaders. 

An  outraged  citizen. 

tin.    W.    R.    WKTtTKN. 

Macon.  Oa. 

Re  Bevlns  ts  Bibb  County. 

Dkaa  Sn :  We  ask  your  help  In  keeping  our 
schools  as  they  are  until  the  fall  term. 

We  ask  you  not  to  move  our  students  or 
teachers. 

Tours  Truly, 

Mrs.  Edna  C.  Sakki.t.. 

Macon,  Oa. 
President  Richabo  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  Pbwdknt  Nixon:  As  a  parent  and 
taxpayer  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
the  recent  ruling  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court, 
especially  the  mass  transfer  of  both  teachers 
and  students  during  a  school  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  costing  more  money,  mass  transfer 
will  create  emotional  problems  for  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  For  those  students  who 
are  already  having  difficulty  In  school,  this 
forced  transfer  will  create  even  more  emo- 
tional problems  and  will  probably  cause  many 
students  to  fall  thU  school  year.  Also,  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  students  will  fall  di- 
rectly on  each  Individual  family,  an  expense 
that  moat  families  cannot  bear  and  which 
should  not  be  required.  A  rerlsed  Senate 
version  of  TlUe  IV  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of 
1M4  states  that  "no  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school,  or  to  force  any  student  attending  any 
elementary  or  secondary  school  to  attend 
a  particular  school  against  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  parents  or  parent  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Unbalance."  The  recent  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  demands  the  exact  opposite. 
Not  only  will  studenu  have  to  be  bused  but 
HEW  is  forcing  some  of  the  schools  to  clOM 
(two  In  Bibb  County  alone).  Closing  schooU 
at  a  time  when  classroom  space  U  urgently 
needed  Is  not  only  stupid  and  Idiotic  but  Is 
extremely  expensive — an  expense  which  will 
fall  back  on  the  taxpayer  In  the  form  of  addi- 
tional taxes  to  build  more  schooU.  An  addi- 
tional tax  Increase  at  this  time  would  be 
▼ery  unpopular. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  presents  a  bill  to  Congress. 
Congress  passes  it.  then  the  President  signs 
It  Into  law;  If  and  when  the  law  Is  con- 
tested (through  channels)  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  Interprets  the  law.  In  view  of  recent 
actions,  the  Supreme  Court  and  tiEw  rule 
the  nation.  The  Department  of  HEW  has 
been  allowed  to  make  decisions,  and  demand 
that  they  be  carried  out.  decisions  whloh 


should  have  been  approved  or  disapproved 
by  the  Congress.  These  decisions  have  been 
backed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  "apply  the  brakes"  to  the 
Department  of  HEW  and  the  Supreme  Court 
and  take  control  themselves.  I  also  feel  that 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  not  be 
appointed  for  a  lifetime. 

We  are  already  faced  with  a  teacher  short- 
age. If  the  present  ruling  Is  allowed  to  stand 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  much  more 
severe  teacher  shortage  than  we  pow  have. 
Freedom  of  choice  for  students  and  teachers 
Is  the  desired  and  logical  solution  to  our 
problem,  not  a  dictatorship  telling  people 
which  school  their  children  will  attend  and 
telling  teachers  where  they  will  teach.  It  Is 
past  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
turn management  of  sovereign  state's  rights 
to  the  states.  If  the  Department  of  HEW 
and  the  Supreme  Court  continue  to  dictate 
to  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment  continue  to  withhold  federal 
aid  (aid  which  rightfully  belong  to  each 
staU)  for  the  specific  purpose  of  enforcing 
total  Integration,  then  we  are  no  longer  a 
free  country. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  raise  their  sal- 
ary, each  state  General  Assembly  has  the 
power  to  raise  salaries  of  various  officials — a 
salary  which  Is  more  than  the  average  hus- 
band and  tcile  receives  In  two  years,  some- 
times three  and  four  years:  salaries  which  we, 
the  working  majority  or  "Middle  Americans." 
are  paying.  It  is  past  time  for  our  leaders  to 
assume  their  duties  and  earn  their  fabulous 
salaries  by  representing  the  people  who  put 
them  In  office.  It  Is  time  for  "people  loyalty." 
not  "party  loyalty."  Loyalty  to  the  middle 
Americans  who  possess  numbers  In  man- 
power, dollars.  determlnaUon,  desire,  guts 
and  knowledge  when  aroused  to  unite  and 
defeat. 

As  a  very  concerned,  tax  paying,  registered 
voUng  resident  of  this  state.  I  InsUt  that  you 
also  be  concerned  about  this  very  serious  vio- 
lation of  the  civil  rights  of  the  students  and 
teachers.  I  also  Insist  that  any  and  all  de- 
cisions concerning  Integration  be  applicable 
to  all  fifty  states.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  higher  courts  should  prac- 
tice what  they  preach — equality  for  all 
throughout  the  entire  fifty  statee. 
Concerned  Middle  American. 

Mrs.  Habvxt  H.  BscKxa. 

Congressman  Jack  Fltnt, 
Sixth  DUtrict  Representative. 
Washington.  D.C. 

LxAom:  As  an  outraged  American  citizen 
I  am  writing  in  concern  to  the  desegregation 
of  students.  This  Is  a  big  step  away  from 
democracy  and  a  big  step  towards  commu- 
nism. It  takes  away  from  the  freedom  that 
an  American  student  used  to  have  In  choosing 
a  place  of  education.  I  am  a  Junior!  I  have 
worked  10^  years  to  graduate  from  an  ex- 
cellent Institution  of  education  with  hopes 
of  higher  education  To  be  a  senior!  It  must 
have  really  been  a  long  time  since  you've 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  one.  The  privilege 
of  graduating  with  friends  you've  known 
for  la  years,  but  NOW  to  bused  to  another 
school,  deprived  of  a  proper  educational 
foundation  for  college  and  most  Important 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  an  educational 
institution. 

I  petition  you  to  vote  against  this  act  ot 
Insanity  and  prosecution  of  American  citi- 
zens. As  a  supposedly  democratic  leader, 
working  for  more  freedom  for  his  so-called 
democratic  nation.  I  am  pleading  with  you 
to  return  freedom  of  choice  to  students  and 
futtire  students  and  give  us  a  better  chance 
In  me  I 

I  promise  you.  If  something  Is  not  done, 
this  nation  will  soon  see  problems  of  mass 
confusion,  primitive  education,  and  one 
more  step  towards  the  crack  in  the  unity 
of  this  great  nation  I 

An  uuUaged  and  disappointed  dtlaen. 
Dujmu  Wi 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  many  ad- 
ditional letters  on  this  same  subject  from 
each  of  the  16  counties  in  our  district,  but 
there  is  only  one  that  I  want  to  refer  to 
in  the  context  of  my  remarks  at  this  time. 
One  mother  of  six  children  in  LaOrange. 
Oa.,  writes  as  follows: 

I  have  six  children  of  elementary  and 
Junior  high  school  age.  These  six  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  seven  to  fifteen,  will  soon 
be  attending  five  different  schools  Instead  of 
the  two  schools  which  they  are  presently 
attending.  My  two  oldest  are  boys,  ages  14 
and  16.  The  next  one  Is  a  girl,  age  13.  The 
next  two  are  boys  ages  11  and  9,  and  the 
youngest  Is  a  7  year  old  girl.  These  six  chil- 
dren have  been  attending  two  schools,  one  of 
which  is  0.7  miles  and  the  other  Is  1.2  nUles 
from  our  home.  Under  the  plan  of  reassign- 
ment. Instead  of  having  to  walk  a  total  of 
4.5  miles  per  day  they  will  have  to  walk  or 
be  bussed  21  miles  per  day.  Converting  that 
to  the  present  total  of  distances  traveled  per 
week  the  total  distance  Is  22.5  miles.  When 
they  are  reassigned  the  toUl  distances  trav- 
eled per  week  will  be  105  mllee.  If  they  could 
continue  to  attend  the  schools  they  now  at- 
tend all  six  children  could  walk  to  and  from 
school.  When  they  are  reassigned  five  chil- 
dren will  have  to  be  Uansported  on  a  school 
bus  and  the  sixth  will  be  entitled  to  It  If 
desired  because  of  the  distance  from  home  to 
school. 

She  continues: 

My  husband  Is  presently  serving  In  the 
United  States  Air  Force  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
I  am  working  to  provide  our  family  with  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  It  Is  Important  to  me 
for  my  children  of  the  same  age  group  to  be 
assigned  to  the  same  school  so  that  If  one  of 
them  Is  sick  or  gets  hurt  In  school  the  others 
could  look  after  them  until  I  can  be  notified. 

My  husband  and  I  purchased  a  home  con- 
venient to  an  elementary  and  Junior  high 
school  so  that  each  child  would  be  within 
walking  distance  of  a  school  that  they  could 
attend.  My  youngest  child,  seven  years  old. 
under  the  new  assignment  plan  will  have  to 
be  transported  the  greatest  distance  of  all. 
This  child  Is  very  small  for  her  age  and  la 
a  very  nervous  child. 

I  fear  for  her  safety  and  health  In  attend- 
ing a  school  so  far  away  from  her  older 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  looked  after 
her  since  she  started  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  representative 
case  and  there  are  many  other  similar 
cases  of  which  I  do  not  have  direct 
knowledge.  This  situation  described  by 
a  very  concerned  and  worried  mother 
shows  how  ridiculous  this  artificial  pupil 
assignment  system  has  become. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from 
other  parts  of  Oeorgla.  I  think  I  have 
received  a  dozen  or  more  from  each  of 
the  other  nine  Congressional  districts.  In 
one  instance  from  a  city  outside  the  8th 
Congressional  District.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  such  letters  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  my  remarks  today  I  shall  stay 
within  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Oeorgla. 

In  addition  to  individual  letters  which 
I  have  received  direct  from  the  writer, 
I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
open  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the 
Macon.  Oa.,  Telegraph  which  I  think  de- 
serves to  be  Included  with  the  other  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  Macon 
which  have  been  specifically  included  as 
a  part  of  my  remarlcs  today.  This  letter 
in  its  entirety  is  Included  at  this  point: 

Ebitob.  thx  Txlxoeafh: 

I  believe  many  parents  will  agree  with  the 
tbougbte  expressed  In  the  following  letter,  a 
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copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren Btirger  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
will  express  their  own  feelings: 

I  am  a  parent  who  faces  having  her  three 
children  lose  a  half  year  of  education  as  well 
as  incur  a  far  reaching  emotional  upset  be- 
cause of  a  court  ruling  forcing  our  school 
system  as  well  as  other  Southern  systems  to 
completely  integrate  faculty  and  students 
by  Feb.  1.  1970. 

Though  an  effort  In  our  own  county  Is  be- 
ing made  to  stay  the  student  Integration  di- 
rective until  September,  It  will  be  Just  as 
serious  a  mistake  and  educational  backset 
to  allow  the  teacher  change  In  mid-year. 
My  second  grade  child  had  an  upsetting 
change  of  teachers  last  year,  and  my  hope 
for  restoring  his  educational  progress  lay  In 
a  year's  continuous  teaching  from  one  per- 
son. Now  his  teacher  Is  being  taken  away. 

The  edict  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1954  has  been  a  bitter  pill  for  many 
Southerners  to  swallow,  but  our  Bibb  County 
System  has  made  progress  toward  achieving 
Its  goal.  Many  parents  have  sought  refuge 
In  the  private  school,  but  I  have  believed 
strongly  In  public  education,  and  have  shown 
my  support  by  sending  my  children  to  public 
schools,  when  changes  have  meant  some 
lowering  of  educational  standards.  In  my 
heart  and  Intellect,  I  have  realized  th&t  Inte- 
gration of  the  schools.  In  the  long  run.  would 
mean  a  better  and  more  productive  society 
for  America.  I  have  been  willing  to  do  my 
part  In  helping  to  realize  this  goal. 

Granted  there  are  districts  In  the  South, 
as  well  as  in  the  North,  which  have  dragged 
their  feet  and  done  nothing.  However,  It  Is 
unthinkable  to  me  that  in  the  ruling  no 
consideration  was  given  to  the  thousands  of 
both  black  and  white  children  who  will  suffer 
because  of  this  mid-year  change  of  teachers, 
simply  because  the  court  wanted  to  make  a 
point.  Is  It  worth  the  prloe  many  children 
will  pay  In  this  lost  year.  Just  to  have  total 
Integration  one  half  year  sooner? 

Our  highest  court  of  the  land  has  men 
who  are  capable  of  using  the  highest  and 
noblest  exercise  of  intellect  and  spirit.  It  Is 
my  earnest  plea  that  The  Supreme  Court 
will  weigh  carefully  the  benefits  gedned  by 
one  half  year  of  Integration  against  the  harm 
done  to  thousands  of  children,  and  rule  In 
favor  of  the  children. 

Mrs.  Kknnxtb  DtTNwoDT,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  literally 
hundreds  of  other  letters  published  in 
Macon  newspapers  and  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  I  shall  include  some  of  these 
when  I  have  additional  remarks  to  make 
on  this  subject. 

This  ridiculous  situation  which  is  pres- 
ently being  experienced  in  Macon,  Bibb 
County,  Oa.,  is  new  and  novel  to  my 
friends,  the  people  of  Bibb  County.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  new  to  me  nor  is  it  new  to 
the  people,  the  school  boards  and  the 
school  administrators,  of  counties  like 
Spalding,  Troup,  Coweta,  Fayette,  Mon- 
roe, Lamar,  Henry,  Jones,  and  others  not 
only  in  Oeorgla  but  in  at  least  10  other 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  one  case  so 
flagrant  and  so  utterly  ridiculous  that  I 
think  that  it  should  be  reviewed  at  this 
time  in  order  to  point  out  the  stupidity 
and  tyrannical  (^pression  which  HEW 
teams,  and  HEW  oCQclsOs  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field  have  been  both  vicious 
and  vindictive  against  local  school  sys- 
tems. 

One  of  their  actions  was  inflicted  upon 
the  board  of  education  and  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Payette  County, 
Oa..  over  2  years  ago  during  the  period 
of  December  1967,  through  February 
1968. 


Briefly,  the  situation  can  be  described 
as  follows: 

For  a  period  of  several  weeks  the  Fay- 
ette County  school  system  and  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had 
been  negotiating  on  the  questions  of 
compliance  or  noncompliance  with  the 
guidelines  isued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Payette  Coimty  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  county  school  superintend- 
ent did  everything  in  their  power  to  co- 
operate with  HEW  officials.  I  had  at- 
tended and  participated  in  a  number  of 
the  conferences  which  took  place  both  in 
my  office  and  in  departmental  offices. 
Never  during  the  nine  terms  that  I  have 
served  In  Congress,  indeed  never  in  my 
life  have  I  witnessed  the  arrogance,  and 
abusive  use  of  raw,  naked  power  demon- 
strated by  HEW  officials  in  these  confer- 
ences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of  our  col- 
leagues whose  school  boards  and  school 
administrations  have  never  been  sub- 
jected to  this  kind  of  treatment  by  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  procedure  and  practices 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  employs  in  har- 
assing local  school  boards  and  school 
administrators.  Among  other  things, 
these  practices  and  procedures  consist  of 
a  series  of  written  notices  and  personal 
conferences  during  which  efforts  are 
made  to  reach  an  understanding.  From 
the  time  the  first  written  notice  is  given 
a  deadline  is  set  within  which  such  an 
agreement  must  be  reached  or  else  all 
Federal  school  boards  will  be  cut  off  from 
the  local  school  district. 

During  the  entire  preliminary  ne- 
gotiations, I  never  saw  local  school  offi- 
cials cooperate  more  or  work  harder  to 
reach  agreement  and  come  into  compli- 
ance, than  Superintendent  Eugene 
Bowers  and  the  five  members  of  the  Pay- 
ette County,  Oa.,  school  board.  They  are 
reasonable  men,  men  of  goodwill,  men 
interested  in  public  education  of  all 
children  and  all  people  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

Just  as  they  were  approaching  the 
deadline,  the  school  superintendent  and 
the  school  board  reached  a  tentative 
decision  to  meet  every  demand  laid  down 
by  the  HEW  officials.  Law  requires  that 
this  action  be  confirmed  at  an  official 
board  meeting  which  was  already  sched- 
uled for  the  following  Tuesday  night. 

Superintendent  Bowers  requested  ver- 
bally, by  telegram  and  by  registered  let- 
ter, an  extension  of  10  days  within  which 
time  they  would  hold  a  meeting  and  con- 
firm the  tentative  agreement  which  had 
been  reached.  In  writing  and  by  tele- 
phone I  notified  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  at  the 
request  of  Superintendent  Bowers  and 
the  board  of  education,  that  I  Joined  in 
this  request  for  a  10-day  extension.  The 
10-day  extension  was  properly  granted 
by  a  person  authorized  to  grant  such  an 
extension. 

Without  notice  to  me.  to  Superintend- 
ent Bowers,  or  to  a  member  of  the  Pay- 
ette County  School  Board,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with- 
out cause  or  Justification  arbitrarily  re- 


voked the  extension  previously  granted 
in  writing. 

On  February  8,  1969.  by  unanimous 
consent  previously  obtained.  I  addressed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  read 
into  the  Record  the  events  which  lead  up 
to  this  shocking  breach  of  fsiith  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  remarks  which 
I  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  February  8,  1968,  as  they  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  114, 
part  3,  pages  2783-2784: 
Concerning  an  EIxchange  or  Correspond- 
ence Bettween  the  OincE  or  Civil  Rights 

or  THE  DEPARTICENT  Or^EALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELTAKE,  and  THE  BOARD  Or  EDUCATION, 
AND   Sin>ERINTENOENT   Or   SCHOOLS  Or   FaT- 

ETTE  County.  Ga. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fltnt)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

(Mr.  Fltnt  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Fltnt.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1968,  an  occurrence  took  place,  the 
substance  of  which  I  consider  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  Inform  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives. In  order  to  present  this  Information  in 
chronological  order.  It  Is  necessary  that  we 
review  some  letters  by  dates,  addresses,  and 
signatures,  and  other  letters  in  their  en- 
tirety, which  make  up  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  board  of  education 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Fayette 
County,  Ga. 

This  series  of  letters  which  constitutes  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  began  on  cv 
about  December  7-8,  1967,  when  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1967,  Mrs.  Ruby  G.  Martin  of  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  Fayette  County, 
Ga. 

On  or  about  December  8.  1967,  Mr.  Lloyd 
R.  Henderson  of  the  same  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  addressed  another  letter  on 
the  same  subject  matter  to  Mr.  A.  EMgene 
Bowers,  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Fayette  County.  Oa. 

On  December  29,  1967.  Mr.  A.  Eugene 
Bowers  addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Ruby  Mar- 
tin outHning  apparent  conflicts  between  the 
two  letters  written  on  successive  days  by  Mrs. 
Martin  and  by  Mr.  Henderson.  This  letter 
from  Mr.  Bowers  to  Mrs.  Martin  asked  for  a 
clarlflcation  of  an  apparent  conflict  In  the 
substance  of  two  letters. 

As  near  as  I  can  tell  there  was  no  reply  or 
response  from  any  source  to  Mr.  Bowers' 
letter  dated  December  29,  1967. 

On  January  26,  1968,  Mrs.  Ruby  G.  Martin 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bowers  stating  that 
In  her  opinion  an  Impasse  had  been  reached 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  lss\ie  a 
notice  of  deferral  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  deferring  all  funds  for  new  programs  and 
activities  for  the  Fayette  County  school 
system. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  letter  of  January  36, 
1968,  Mr.  Bowers  on  January  29.  1968,  again 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Martin  telling  her  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  earUer  letter  was  solely  to  request 
a  clarlflcation  and  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  comply  with  such  letter  upon  receipt 
of  the  clarlflcation. 

On  January  30,  1968,  Mr.  Bowers  called  me 
In  my  office  In  the  House  Office  Building  and 
told  me  what  had  taken  place.  He  told  me 
that  the  next  regtUar  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Fayette  County  would  be  on 
February  6,  1968,  and  ttiat  he  would  Uka  for 
me  to  submit  an  urgent  request  for  a  dtiay 
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or  extension  In  the  Issuance  of  the  notice  of 
deferral  until  February  16  In  order  that  the 
board  could  approve  or  reject  a  plan  which 
be  would  submit  to  the  board  and  which  he 
felt  confident  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Bducailon.  and  Welfare,  and  specifically  the 
Office  for  ClvU  Rights  would  accept. 

On  that  same  date,  January  30,  l»e8.  my 
office  called  Mrs.  Ruby  O.  Martin  to  request 
this  extension  until  February  16,  19««.  Mrs. 
Martin  was  not  In  her  office  on  the  30th  and 
we  left  word  requesting  that  she  call  back. 
On  January  31,  1968,  she  did  call  back;  the 
message  from  Bilr.  Bowers  was  transmitted  to 
her  and  she  replied  that  she  would  be  glad 
to  grant  an  extension  until  February  16. 
Whereupon  I  asked  her  to  notify  Mr.  Bowers 
immediately,  and  she  did.  The  letter  from 
Mr.  Bowers  to  Mrs.  Martin,  dated  January 
SI.  1968.  and  Mrs.  Martin's  reply  dated  Febru- 
ary 2.  1968.  are  as  follows: 

"JAMUABT  31,  1968. 
•Mrs.    RCBT    O.    tlAmTUt, 

"Director,    Operations    Division,    Offlct    for 
Civil  Rights.  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  Washington.  D.C. 
•■D»AB  Mas.  M*aTiN :  This  letter  Is  to  make 
further  request  for  delaying  any  further  ac- 
tion on  your  part  until  we  can  prepare  and 
recommend  a  plan  designed  to  accomplish 
the  purpoaes  of  the  Civil  Righto  Act  of  1964 
to  the  Fayette  County  Board  of  Education 
on  Tuesday  night.  February  6.  1968.  If  the 
Board    approves    the    plan    we    will    forward 
same  to  you  by  February  16.  1968. 

•We  hereby  request  delay  in  any  further 
action  by  your  office  until  February  16.  »t 
which  time  you  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  plan  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

•Sincerely. 

"A.   EucENS  Bowsaa, 
■Superintendent,  Fayette  County  Schools." 

••FKBauABT  3.  1968. 
"Mr.  A.  EtrcxNS  Bowkes. 

"Superintendent.  Fayette  County  Public 
Schools.  Fayetteville,  Ga. 
••DBAS  Ma.  Bowaas:  Your  letter  of  January 
31.  requesting  a  delay  until  Febrxxary  16.  of 
enforcement  action  against  the  Fayette 
County  School  System  has  been  received. 

Tour  request  Is  granted,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  you  by  that  date.  If 
we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  and  your 
board,  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 
"Sincerely. 

•'Mrs.  RcBT  O.  Mastim, 
"IMreclor,  Operations  Division. 

Office  for  Civil  Rights." 

On  January  31.  1968.  Mr.  Bowers  sent  me 
a  copy  of  this   letter — same   date — to   Mrs. 
Martin  attached  to  an  original  letter — Jan- 
uary 31.  1968 — addressed  to  me.  as  followa: 
••FaTmr  Countt  Pubuc  Schools. 
"Fayetteville,  Ga.,  January  31. 19t». 
••Hon.  JoHM  J.  Fltnt. 
"U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
"Washington.  D.C. 

"DrAS  Ma.  Fltnt:  Enclosed  you  wUl  find  a 
copy  of  a  letter  of  this  date  to  Bars.  Ruby 
Martin.  You  will  also  find  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Lloyd  Henderson  dated  December  8. 
1967  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Ruby  Martin 
dated  December  7.  1967. 

••As  you  know  from  copies  of  prevloiis  cor- 
respondence, this  Is  not  the  first  time  of- 
ficials of  HEW.  have  sent  conflicting  state- 
mento  to  us.  The  plan  which  Ruby  Martin 
recommended  would  not  be  feasible  Inas- 
much as  faclUtles  would  not  permit  Imple- 
mentation of  her  plan.  Space  simply  would 
not  permit  Implementation  of  her  sug- 
gested plan. 

"We  sincerely  appreciate  everything  you 
are  doing  In  our  behalf.  We  will  keep  you  In- 
formed on  activity  between  the  Fayette 
County  School  8yst«m  and  the  bureaucratic 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare,  a  part  of  the  great  society." 

"We  appreciate  very  much  your  getting  a 
delay  In  action  by  the  Office  for  ClvU  Rlghu 
to  bring  about  an  Immediate  hearing  until 
February  16.  This  will  give  us  time  to  get 
approval  for  evening  classes  In  Business 
Education  for  the  remainder  of  this  school 
term  and  also  time  to  get  approval  for  addi- 
tional NDEA  projecto  In  the  amount  of 
tl2.000  and  for  additional  allocations  In  lltle 
I  funds  for  this  term  of  approximately 
•6.000. 

"Sincerely. 

"A.    ECQKNB   BOWKBS. 

"Superintendent.  Fayette  County  Schools." 

I  especially  call  attention  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Bowers'  letter  to  me  dated 
January  31.  1968: 

•'We  appreciate  very  muoh  your  getting  a 
delay  In  acUon  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Righto 
to  bring  about  an  immediate  hearing  until 
February  16.  This  will  give  us  time  to  get 
approval  for  evening  claaEea  In  Business  Ed- 
ucation for  the  remainder  of  this  school  term 
and  also  time  to  get  approval  for  additional 
NDEA  Projects  In  the  amount  of  $12,000  and 
for  additional  allocation  In  Title  I  funds  for 
this  term  of  approximately  95.000. '• 

Mr.  Bowers  told  me  over  the  telephone 
that  he  planned  lo  begin  the  evening  class 
In  business  education  on  February  6,  1968 — 
open  to  memberb  of  both  racea — In  order  to 
demoostrate  his  e.Torto  at  and  aocompllah- 
ment  of  integration  of  classes  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1968.  This  la  evidence  of  good  faith. 

He  also  planned  to  use  the  additional 
NDEA  projecu  to  encourage  transfers  of  stu- 
dento  and  faculty  to  participate  In  these  new 
classea  to  be  funded  by  NDEA  funds.  I  have 
no  informatlcn  of  ihe  purpose  for  which  the 
additional  t6.000  in  title  I  would  be  used. 

The  application  on  file  for  the  funds  for 
evening  classes  In  buMneas  education  slates 
the  urgency  of  beginning  claasee  by  Febru- 
ary 6.  1968.  In  order  to  give  a  full  aemeatar 
credit  for  these  courses  to  studento  In  both 
high  schools  In  Payette  County. 

Mr.  Bowers  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  Mrs.  B^rtln  and  I  assume  he  sent  her  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  me  since  both  were  writ- 
ten and  mailed  at  the  same  time. 

I  received  both  letters  on  February  1.  1968. 
and  I  assume  Mrs.  Martin  received  both  let- 
ters on  the  same  dale. 

Mr.  F.  Peter  Ubaaal  and  I  discussed  this  In 
my  office  on  yesterday,  February  7.  1968.  for 
approximately  2  hours. 

Upon  my  arrival  In  my  office  on  yesterday. 
February  7.  1968.  my  office  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Mrs.  Ruby  O.  Martin  of  the 
Office  for  ClvU  Righto  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  stating  that 
a  telegram  was  being  sent  to  Mr.  Bowers, 
or  had  already  been  sent  to  Mr.  Bowers,  tell- 
ing him  that  the  extension  or  delay  untU 
February  16.  1968,  has  been  revoked.  We  asked 
Mrs.  Martin  why  the  extension  or  delay  was 
revoked  In  such  a  preemptory  manner.  Her 
reply  was  that  HEW  has  revolted  the  delay 
heretofore  granted  based  upon  "concrete" 
evidence  which  they  had  received  that  the 
Payette  County  Board  of  Education  was  not 
acting  in  good  faith  when  the  request  for 
the  delay  was  made. 

The  telegram  dated  February  6.  1968.  to 
Mr.  Bowers  reads  as  follows ; 

"InformatlOG  haa  reached  our  oOce  which 
Indicated  that  your  request  for  a  delay  untU 
16  Fabruary  1968  In  Initiation  of  Title  VI 
enforcement  action  by  this  Departanent  waa 
not  made  In  good  faith. 

••Therefore,  we  have  asked  our  general 
counsel  to  Initiate  enforcement  action  against 
Fayette  County  Schoo.  System  immediately. 
In  addition  final  approval  of  any  applica- 
tion filed  with  the  Dep«rtinent  for  Federal 
fuiida  for  new  programs  and  activities  Is 
hereby  ordered  deferred. 
"Tour  state  education  agency  la  alio  belnc 


notified  that  conunltment  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aaslsiajice  for  all  new  activities  are  like- 
wise to  be  deferred. 
"Detailed  lettor  to  follow. 

"(Signed)  F.  Pcm  UsAasi." 

Immediately  following  the  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Martin,  we  called  Superintendent 
Bowers  and  told  him  the  contento  of  the 
telephone  conversation  with  Mrs.  Martin.  He 
replied.  ''Tes.  I  have  already  received  that 
telegram."  Among  other  things,  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Bowers  had  already  received  that  tele- 
gram Indicated  without  question  that  the 
telegram  from  Mr.  Llbassl  had  been  dis- 
patched to  Mr.  Bowers  prior  to  ihe  time  that 
Mrs.  Martin  called  my  office  to  advise  of  the 
action  of  revocation  which  the  Office  had 
taken. 

Mr.  Bowers  tells  me  that  the  facto  are, 
that  on  Tuesday  night.  February  6,  1968.  the 
Fayette  Couuty  Board  of  Education  met  and 
approved  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Bowers, 
the  superintendent  of  schooU,  for  the  further 
Integration  of  students  and  faculty  In  three 
of  the  Fayette  County  schools  and  included  a 
plan  for  the  orderly  Integration  of  the  re- 
maining schools  In  Fayette  County. 

I  unmedlately  requested  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Mr.  P.  Peter  Ubassl,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Compliance,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  he 
agreed  to  come  to  my  office  at  approximately 
3:46  pm.  the  same  date.  Mr.  Llbassl  did  In 
fact  come  to  my  office  at  approximately  2:45 
pjn.  this  same  date,  and  stated,  that  while 
he  ratified  the  decision,  the  decision  had  not 
In  reality  been  made  by  him.  He  stated  that 
Mrs.  Martin  made  the  determination  and 
asked  him  to  ratUy  It.  which  he  did.  He  was 
asked  by  me  what  evidence  he  had  to  sup- 
port his  conclusion  that  the  Fayette  County 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Fayette  County 
school  superintendent  had  not  acted  In  good 
faith.  He  refused  to  state  what  this  evidence 
was.  He  not  only  refused  to  state  what  the 
evidence  was,  he  refused  to  state  the  source 
either  by  Individual  or  by  category  of  such 
Information  upon  which  he  had  reUed. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  been  told  by  an- 
other person,  who  had  been  told  by  still 
another  unidentified  person,  that  the  Fay- 
ette County  Board  of  Education  had  acted 
in  bad  faith.  This  is  hearsay  and  rumor  in 
either  the  third  or  fourth  degree.  It  la  not 
factxial  and  it  la  not  evidence. 

Upon  this  third-  or  fourth-hand  report 
of  rumor  and  heaiaay  evidence,  he  deliber- 
ately revoked  an  extension  which  he  had 
previously  granted  In  writing.  Relying  upon 
t.»>i»  written  extension  of  time,  the  school 
superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Fayette  County  formulated  a  plan  which 
by  any  reasonable  and  objective  evaluation 
compiled  with  all  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, and  laws  under  which  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is  adminis- 
tered. 

This  unprovoked  and  \in]ustlfied  action 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Llbassl  Impugns  the 
character  and  Integrity  of  Superintendent 
Bowers,  each  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and,  through  them,  the  character  and 
Integrity  of  that  county. 

Bis  action  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  action  taken  by  the  board  of 
education  on  Febniary  6,  1968.  It  demon- 
strates tals  own  bad  faith  and  hts  own  In- 
credibility. He  revoked  his  own  previous  ac- 
tion without  either  evidence  or  facts  and 
aolely  on  a  conrtuslon. 

The  action  taken  by  Mr.  Llbaosl  Is  un- 
worthy of  a  Federal  employee  or  official, 

I  call  upon  blm  to  reinstate  his  and  Mn. 
Martin's  lettor  of  February  2.  1968.  and  to 
extend  his  apology  to  Mr.  Bowers  and  the 
Fayette  County  Board  at  Education.  In  the 
absence  of  such  reinstatement  and  apology. 
I  oaU  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  order  the  Immediate  rtlsmlsaal  ot  Mr.  F. 
Peter  Uhaaol  and  MTs.  Buby  O,  Martin. 
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As  a  result  of  this  vicious  and  vindic- 
tive action  by  officials  in  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  Department  of  HEW,  the 
Payette  County  Board  of  Education  was 
forced  into  a  protracted  hearing  at  the 
cost  of  several  thousand  dollars  which 
could  have  been  better  spent  educating 
the  children  of  Fayette  County. 

With  the  Fayette  County  case,  It  is  my 
recollection  that  the  final  agreement 
reached  extensive  expensive  litigation 
and  hearings  resulted  in  the  same  agree- 
ment and  especially  the  same  plan  which 
had  been  reached  without  the  necessity 
of  burdensome  expenses  and  protractive 
hearing  procedures. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Fayette 
County  negotiations  and  proceedings  and 
throughout  many  other  similar  proceed- 
ings in  hundreds  of  other  cases,  these 
unreasonable,  imqualifled,  and  inex- 
perienced HEW  officials  who  deliberately 
harrassed  and  attempted  to  emb{u*rass 
and  humiliate  school  administrators  and 
school  board  members  who  were  acting 
in  every  way  to  make  the  very  best  of  a 
distasteful  and  disagreeable  situation. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  time  dims 
all  memoiles.  so  in  order  not  to  trust 
my  personal  recollection  of  what  hap- 
pened thereafter  in  February  1968,  I 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point,  press  accounts  as  they  were  re- 
ported by  objective  reporters  at  that 
time: 
(From  the  Fayette  County  News,  Feb.   14, 

1968] 

HEW,   CoNcaxssiiAN    Fltnt   at    Odds   Ovxk 

Patbtte  Cou2*tt  Schools 

Fifth  District  Congressman  John  J.  Flynt 
Jr.  has  demanded  that  President  Johnson 
fire  the  government's  top  two  compliance 
officers  If  they  don^t  delay  action  against  the 
Fayette  County  school  system. 

In  a  speech  Thursday  on  the  House  fioor. 
Rep.  Flynt  said  the  compUance  officers  dem- 
onstrated "bad  faith  and  Incredibility"  when 
they  revoked  a  grace-period  granted  to  the 
Payette  system  and  then  declined  to  explain 
why. 

The  Congressman  from  Qrlffln  said  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare compliance  chiefs  should  give  Fayette 
County  additional  time  to  negotiate,  or  be 
"dismissed"  from  Federal  service. 

The  charges  were  made  against  Peter  Llb- 
assl, director  of  HEW's  new  office  for  dvll 
righto,  and  Mrs.  Ruby  Martin,  the  agency's 
operations  chief. 

The  two  compUance  officials  ordered  HEW's 
legal  staff  to  begin  Immediate  enforcement 
proceedings  against  Payette  County^s  board 
of  education  Wednesday  after  revoking  a 
previous  tvm>-week  postponement.  Earlier. 
HEW  had  granted  the  local  system  untU 
February  15  to  meet  the  compliance  regu- 
lations, but  rescinded  Ito  delay  order,  charg- 
ing that  Payette  Cotmty's  request  for  more 
time  was  "not  made  In  good  faith. •'  Original- 
ly, Mrs.  Martin  had  written  a  letter  to  Fay- 
ette Superintendent  A.  Eugene  Bowers  which 
stated.  In  part:  •'We  feel  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted our  efforto  to  help  you  comply  with 
the  rcqulremento  of  TlUe  VI  of  the  Civil 
Righto  Act  of  1964.  There  seems  to  be  no 
way  to  overcome  the  Impasse.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  have  no  recourse  but  to 
recommend  that  your  district  be  offered  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing." 

Following  receipt  of  this  notice  local  school 
officials  requested  a  delay  in  enforcement 
proceedings  until  February  16.  On  Tuesday 
night.  February  6,  the  Payette  County  Board 
of  Education  took  action  relative  to  desegre- 
gation In  the  Fayette  County  School  System 
as  pertains  to  the  1968-69  school  term. 


On  the  morning  of  February  7,  Supt. 
Bowers  received  the  following  telegram  from 
Mr.  Llbassl:  "Information  has  reached  our 
office  which  Indicates  that  your  request  for 
a  delay  until  February  16  In  the  Initiation  of 
Title  VI  enforcement  action  by  this  Depart- 
ment was  not  made  in  good  faith.  Therefore, 
we  have  asked  our  general  counsel  to  initiate 
enforcement  action  against  the  Payette 
County  Schools  System  Immediately.  In  ad- 
dition, final  approval  of  any  appUcations 
filed  with  the  Department  for  federal  funds 
for  new  programs  and  activities  is  hereby  or- 
dered deferred.  Tour  stote  educational 
agency  is  also  being  notified  that  commit- 
mento  of  federal  financial  assistance  for  aU 
new  activities  are  likewise  to  be  deferred. 
Detailed  letter  to  follow." 

PoUowlng  receipt  of  the  telegram,  another 
HEW  official  called  the  Fayette  County 
School  Superintendent  by  phone  asking  him 
whether  the  board  adopted  a  plan  and  if  so 
the  details  of  the  plan.  The  Superintendent 
stated,  in  essence,  in  bis  reply  that  be  did 
not  feel  that  the  matter  could  be  discussed 
over  the  phone  adequately.  He  also  advised 
the  HEW  official  that.  In  his  view,  he  had 
been  indicated  as  having  acted  In  bad  faith  In 
requesting  the  delay  of  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, and  untU  the  telegram  sent  by 
Llbassl  Is  revoked,  he  sees  no  need  to  discuss 
the  plan  any  further.  The  HEW  official  con- 
tinued to  question  the  Superintendent,  but 
Mr.  Bowers  advised  the  HEW  official  that  be 
had  no  further  comment  to  make  at  this 
time. 

The  HEW  official  stated  that  he  would  take 
the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Llbassl  and  see 
"where  we  go  from  here."  The  Superintend- 
ent replied  that  would  be  fine  for  him  to  do 
that. 

During  the  course  of  developments,  the 
School  Superintendent  was  In  contact  with 
Senator  Talmadge.  Congressman  Flynt  and 
Senator  Russell's  office. 

Congressman  Flynt,  on  February  8.  entered 
the  entire  proceedings  In  a  speech  lasting 
sixty  minutes  In  which  Congressman  exposed 
the  entire  situation.  His  speech  was  entered 
into  the  Congressional  Record  on  February 
8.  1968.  The  Congressman  also  released  to  the 
press  his  records  on  the  matter.  He  advised 
the  School  Superintendent  that  he  is  de- 
manding that  Mr.  Llbassl  retract  the  tele- 
gram lifting  the  deferral  and  that  he  also 
apologize  to  the  Payette  County  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Payette  County  School 
Superintendent  A.  Eugene  Bowers. 

Flynt  said  that  In  a  conference  Wednesday 
he  had  asked  Llbassl  to  tell  him  what  evi- 
dence HEW  had  to  substantiate  ito  charges, 
but  was  told  only  that  the  agency's  grounds 
were  ••Irrefutable." 

•'He  lied  to  me  right  In  my  office,"  Flynt 
charged  In  an  Interview  later.  "He  told  me 
be  had  complete  evidence,  but  then  could 
not  produce  any." 

According  to  the  Congressional  Record  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  February  8,  Mr.  Llbassl, 
upon  request  by  Congressman  Flynt,  went  by 
Mr.  Plynfs  office  for  a  conference.  The  Record 
of  the  House  reporto:  Mr.  Llbassl  stated  that 
while  he  ratified  the  decision  (to  revoke  the 
delay  granted  to  Payette  County) ,  the  deci- 
sion had  not  In  reality  been  made  by  him. 
He  stated  that  Mrs.  Martin  made  the  de- 
termination and  asked  him  to  ratify  it,  which 
he  did.  He  was  asked  by  Mr.  Flynt  what  evi- 
dence he  had  to  support  his  conclusion  that 
the  Fayette  County  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Payette  County  School  Superintendent 
had  not  acted  In  good  faith.  He  refused  to 
stote  what  this  evidence  was.  He  also  refused 
to  state  the  source  either  by  Individual  or 
by  category  of  such  Information  upon  which 
he  had  relied. 

He  told  Congressman  Flynt  that  he  had 
been  told  by  another  person  who  had  been 
told  by  still  another  unidentified  person,  that 
the  Fayette  Coimty  Board  of  Education  had 
acted  in  bad  faith.  Mr.  Flynt  steted  that  this 
Is  hearsay  and  rumor  In  either  the  third  or 


fourth  degree.  "It  Is  not  factual  and  it  is  not 
evidence,"  Flynt  steted  further. 

Mr.  Flynt  said  that  upon  this  thlrd-or- 
fourth  hand  report  of  rumor  and  hearsay 
evidence,  Llbassl  deliberately  revoked  an  ex- 
tension which  he  had  previously  granted  In 
writing  .  .  . 

Llbassl.  contacted  by  reporters  Thursday, 
declined  to  comment  on  Plynfs  demand  that 
he  be  fired,  but  re-affirmed  HBTW's  contention 
that  there  was  "evidence"  that  Fayette  was 
not  acting  in  good  faith. 

"The  evidence  we  received,"  he  said  In  an 
Interview,  "Indicated  the  board  has  no  In- 
tentions of  adopting  HEW's  recommenda- 
tions and  was  only  going  to  use  the  delay 
to  get  approval  for  more  fimds." 

The  compliance  chief  refused  to  say  what 
kind  of  evidence  his  agency  had,  but  said 
It  was  "direct  and  substantial,  such  that  any 
responsible  federal  official  would  have  taken 
this  action." 

He  said  HEW  "chose  not  to  disclose  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  Juat  now  because  It 
was  received  Inadvertently  and  some  Innocent 
people  might  be  affected  If  It  were  revealed." 

The  HEW  enforcement  director  said,  how- 
ever, that  If  the  school  board  wanted  to  re- 
fute the  agency's  charges,  it  could  submit  a 
new  desegregation  plan  Immediately  for  com- 
pliance officers'  examination. 

"We  are  ready  to  re-open  negotiations  at 
any  time,'  Ubassl  said.  "If  Fayette  Coimty 
acto  now.  It  can  go  on  without  losing  a  single 
dollar  m  federal  funds." 

In  his  speech  to  House  members.  Plyni  said 
HEW  had  revoked  the  grace-period  'without 
either  evidence  or  facto,  and  solely  on  a  con- 
clusion." 

He  termed  the  HEW  action  "unprovoked 
and  unjustified"  and  said  It  ••impugned  the 
character  and  Integrity"  of  Payette  School 
Superintendent   Eugene   Bowers. 

Plynt  said  the  HEW  telegram  revoking 
the  grace-period  arrived  in  Payette  County 
"Just  as  the  school  board  was  meeting  to 
make  plans  to  further  Integrate"  three  local 
schools. 

He  charged  the  agency's  action  was  "un- 
worthy of  a  federal  employee  or  official." 

The  HEW  proceedings  now  place  Payette  in 
line  for  a  cutoff  hearing,  and  deferment  of 
funds  for  new  projects  to  the  local  school 
system. 

Plynt  said  he  thought  Ubassl  owed  the 
school  district  "reinstatement  and  an 
apology." 

Barring  that,  he  said.  "I  call  on  Preeldent 
Johnson  to  order  the  immediate  fllfrmlnnnl 
of  Mr.  Ubassl  and  Mrs.  Martin. 

On  Monday  morning,  February  12,  Super- 
intendent Bowers  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ubassl  confirming  the  telegram  which  had 
been  sent  re\'oklng  the  fifteen  day  extension 
and  confirming  that  any  new  projecto  In- 
volving federal  funds  are  deferred.  Though 
Mr.  Ubassl  referred  to  a  hearing,  he  did  not 
set  a  date  for  the  hearing. 

The  Superintendent  has  not  released  the 
action  teken  by  the  board  relative  to  action 
for  desegregation  for  1968-69  school  term. 
He  feels  that  the  telegram  sent  by  Mr.  Ubassl 
should  be  revoked  and  that  an  apology 
should  be  made  by  Mr.  Ubassl  prior  to  re- 
leasing a  plan.  He  said  that  Mrs.  Martin  and 
Mr.  UbasBl  are  completely  in  the  wrong  In 
revoking  the  delay  before  the  fifteen  day 
period  was  up.  Mr.  Bowers  said  he  knows  of 
no  real  evidence  which  HEW  officials  have 
that  would  Justify  such  action,  and  he  has 
not  been  advised  of  such  evidence  by  HEW. 

{From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Jan.  14.  1968) 
Facultt   at  All-Nboso  School   Protests 
Fattttx  Am  Cdtoff 
(By  Wayne  Kelley) 
Washincton. — ^The     faculty     of     Fayette 
County's  only  school  with  an  aU-Negro  stu- 
dent body  has  Issued  a  strong  protest  against 
federal  action  to  cut  off  funds  to  the  local 
board  of  education. 
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The  protest  from  tekchera  at  the  Fayette 
Co\inty  Training  School  was  sent  to  Peter 
LlbaMl,  director  o(  the  office  of  civil  rlghU 
In  the  Department  of  Health.  EducaUon 
and  WeUare  (H£W). 

Mr.  Ubasal  last  week  ordered  Immediate 
acUon  against  the  Payette  County  Board  of 
Education  for  alleged  noncompliance  with 
federal  school  desegregation  giadellnee. 
Funds  for  new  programs  were  deferred  Mon- 
day. 

The  move  by  Mr.  Llbassl  cancelled  an  ex- 
tension until  Feb.  15  for  consideration  of 
the  Payette  County  board's  desegregation 
plan.  Ttie  cItII  rights  director  said  he  had 
"evidence"  the  Payette  botu'd  was  only  using 
the  delay  to  obtain  more  federal  funds. 

But  the  faculty  of  the  Fayette  County 
Training  School.  30  Negro  teachers  and  four 
white,  met  last  Friday  and  voted  to  register 
their  position  to  the  federal  compliance  ac- 
tion. 

In  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Llbassl.  signed  by 
Principal  R.  J.  Rowe.  the  faculty  members 
claimed  "the  school  board  has  made  every 
effort  to  encourage  students  to  Involve  them- 
selves In  Integrated  programs." 

Mr.  Rowe.  a  Negro,  said  Wednesday  In  a 
telephone  Interview  that  he  does  not  know 
of  a  single  Negro  pupU  who  has  been  denied 
^an  opportunity  to  attend  a  white  school. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  every  child  who  has 
wanted  to  go  has  gone."  Mr.  Rowe  said. 
"Things  have  been  working  very  nicely." 

The  principal  said  he  sent  the  telegram  to 
Washington  after  the  faculty  voted  unani- 
mously In  favor  of  the  message.  "Only  one 
teacher  was  not  for  It.  and  that  was  because 
of  doubts  It  would  do  any  good,"  Mr.  Rowe 
said. 

The  Fayette  school  system  stands  to  loae 
an  estimated  970.000  In  federal  funds  If  HEW 
wins  Its  case. 

In  the  telegram,  the  training  school  fac- 
ulty asserted  that  "children  can  go  to  any 
school,  regardless  of  their  color.  In  Fayette 
County." 

Faculty  members  said  they  were  "shocked" 
by  HEW  action  and  said  the  school  board 
members  have  been  working  around  the 
clock  to  create  a  better  school  system  for 
all  the  children  of  Fayette  Coimty. 

The  teachers  asked  that  the  action  against 
the  county  school  board  be  lifted.  Mr.  Rowe 
said  he  had  not  received  a  reply  as  of  Wednes- 
day morning.  Mr.  Llbassl  was  not  immedi- 
ately available  for  ocmment  In  Washington. 

According  to  HEW  records.  Fayette  County 
had  about  S  per  cent  of  Its  Negro  students 
In  desegregated  classes  in  1087  and  antic- 
ipated an  increase  to  7.1  per  cent  in  the 
current  year. 

Four  white  teachers  are  on  Mr.  Rowe's 
staff  at  the  Fayette  County  Training  School 
and  two  Negro  faculty  members  are  In  pre- 
dominantly white  schools.  Tberv  are  five 
schools  In  the  county. 

(From  the  Atlanta  CX»stltutlon,  Feb.  10, 

19«8| 

TIMS  TO  Cool  It  in  Fatrts 

To  say  that  tempers  sometimes  flare  during 
negotiations  between  Southern  school  offi- 
cials and  desegregation  compliance  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  is,  of  course,  an  understatement. 

Negotiations  In  Fulton  County  degenerated 
Into  a  name-calling  contest  recently,  but  at 
last  reartlng  things  were  straightened  out. 
No>w  we  have  another  flare-up,  this  one  In- 
volving Fayette  County  schools,  and  the  name 
calling  was  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
In  Congress. 

Rep.  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  whose  district  In- 
cludes Fayette,  charged  that  a  HEW  official 
"lied"  to  him  about  reasons  for  revoking  a 
two-week  graoe  period  granted  Fayette 
schools  to  meet  desegregation  requirements 
before  facing  a  bearing  to  determine  whether 
federal  fuads  would  be  cut  off.  He  rtefnanrtert 


that  the  official,  chief  enforcement  officer 
P.  Peter  Llbassl  and  another  HEW  compliance 
officer  be  flred  If  the  grace  period  Is  not 
reinstated. 

It  Is  not  yet  clear  what  Mr.  Llbassl  said 
that  so  outraged  Rep.  Plynt.  Presumably  the 
reasons  for  revoking  the  grace  period  would 
be  fully  aired  at  the  cutoff  hearing.  But  If 
HEW  figures  are  correct — that  93  per  cent  of 
the  Negro  pupils  in  Payette  County  are  at- 
tending segregated  schools — school  officials 
there  have  been  dragging  their  feet  In  com- 
plying with  the  1054  court  ruling  requiring 
"all  deliberate  speed"  and  the  various  de- 
segregation laws  and  regulations  promulgated 
since  that  ruling. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Llbassl  says  that  HEW 
Is  "ready  to  re-open  negotiations  at  any 
time,"  adding:  "If  Fayette  County  acts  now. 
It  can  go  on  without  losing  a  single  dollar  in 
federal  funds." 

It  would  appear  that  now  Is  the  time  for 
everyone  concerned  to  calm  down  and  to  stop 
calling  names  and  demanding  scalps.  It  Is 
time  to  start  desegregating  Payette  County 
schools  and  get  on  with  the  Job  of  educating 
children. 

Too  Ows  Fatrtb  Coomtt  am  Apoloot,  Ilk. 
Atlamta  Eorroa 

In  the  thinking  of  the  editors  of  the  At- 
lanta Newspapers,  the  perfect  kind  of  gov- 
ernment comes  solely  from  that  mecca  on  the 
Potomac  River,  Washington,  D.C.  They  make 
no  mistakes. 

And  viewed  from  Atlanta,  the  perfect  re- 
spect toward  Washington.  DC  and  the  fed- 
eral government.  Is  to  have  the  citizens  of 
the  land  get  down  on  their  knees  three  times 
a  day,  face  D.C,  and  bow  as  long  as  they 
must  to  get  the  proper  feeling  of  penitence. 
They  don't  necessarily  have  to  say,  "Allah I", 
but  If  they  said  '  LBJ  '  it  would  help. 

We  get  this  Idea  from  the  editorial  of 
Saturday's  Atlanta  Constitution  concerning 
our  school  situation  In  Fayette  County.  We're 
about  to  be  cited  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  along  with  a 
score  or  more  of  other  Georgia  counties, 
about  not  integrating  our  schools  fast 
enough. 

Some  little  editor,  hovering  over  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk's  phrase  to  "cool  It"  In 
fear  that  some  other  associate  might  steal  It 
from  him,  rushed  to  use  that  phraseology  In 
advising  Fayette  officials  as  to  how  they 
should  receive  Washington's  words.  Kind  of 
equating  those  of  us  In  Payette  County  with 
the  North  Koreans,  no  doubt,  since  naturally 
we'd  tiave  to  be  wrong  if  Washington  said  so. 

But  the  little  editor  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  check  his  news  release  from  HEW, 
he  naturally  assumed  they  were  right.  He 
didn't  talk  to  anybody  from  Payette  County. 
We  happen  to  have  other  Information  as  well 
as  that  from  HEW. 

E.  Peter  Ubassl.  of  the  Civil  RlghU  SecUon 
of  HEW.  says  our  school  board  acted  In  "bad 
faith"  and  thus  Is  going  to  get  its  federal 
funds  cut  off.  His  example  of  "bad  faith,"  we 
learn  from  Congreesman  John  J.  Flynt's 
office.  Is  a  letter  written  by  Supt.  A.  Eugene 
Bowers  in  which  he  (Bowers)  thanked  Flynt 
for  an  earlier  delay  In  these  citation  proceed- 
ings, allowing  Fayette  County  to  get  some 
federal  money  and  start  some  new  school 
programs.  Including  night  classes. 

Llbassl.  It  seems,  assumed  that  this  was 
all  we  were  interested  in — getting  federal 
funds — and  thus  Is  revoking  the  delay  pe- 
riod, calling  the  Fayette  school  board  liars, 
m  effect,  and  armtiming  "111  show  you  by 
cutting  off  your  money." 

Llbassl  and  Mrs.  Ruby  Martin,  his  asso- 
ciate who  recommended  the  cutoff,  should 
be  fired,  as  Congressman  Flynt  demands. 
They  do  not  have  the  perspective  to  deal 
with  school  Integration  matters. 

Fayette  County  has  worked  school  Inte- 
gration   to   approximately   seren   per   oent. 


Atlanta  and  Fulton  County  have  worked  to 
about  three  to  four  per  cent.  Alabama's 
school  Integration  Is  practically  nil.  Who's 
losing  the  funds?  Naturally,  Oeorgla.  And 
Payette  County. 

Payette  uses  the  freedom  of  choice  plan 
of  Integration.  In  other  words,  a  pupil, 
Negro  or  white,  can  go  to  any  school  In  the 
county  he  so  desires.  The  first  year  Negroes 
went  to  school  with  whites  here,  seven  Inte- 
grated the  white  schools.  Then  the  number 
Jumped  to  40  the  next  year.  This  third  year 
there  are  61,  and  there  would  have  been  S4 
except  that  13  Negro  studenu  "chose"  to 
leave  the  white  schools  and  go  back  to  the 
Negro  school. 

The  Board  of  Education  Is  working  on  a 
plan  to  Integrate  all  of  the  schools,  "In  good 
faith, "  by  eliminating  the  dual  system  by 
1969— as  ordered  by  the  HEW.  Did  HEW  take 
the  trouble  to  wait  until  this  local  plan 
could  be  worked  out  this  year?  No,  they 
didn't.  They  wanted  It  Inunedlately. 

HEW  dldnt  know  that  bonds  bad  to  be 
voted  and  Issued,  a  new  school  unit  built  at 
Peachtree  City  which  Is  planned  for  full  In- 
tegration of  pupils  and  faculty  with  no  dis- 
tinctions, and  a  new  school  built  on  Hood 
Avenue.  And  a  revamping  of  Payette  Schools, 
under  a  plan  recommended  by  a  Oeorgla 
study  group,  would  have  eliminated  the  dual 
system  In  one  swoop.  Since  there  are  only 
600  Negro  pupils  of  the  total  2.600,  and  the 
percentage  decreasing  every  year,  the  inte- 
gration problem  of  schools  Is  not  as  great  in 
Payette  Coimty  as  It  Is  In  many  other  coun- 
ties. Well  soon  have  only  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  Negro  pupils. 

Knowing  full  well  that  most  In  Fayette 
County  hold  to  the  old  traditions  of  segre- 
gation, school  officials  have  gone  slowly.  But 
tbey,  and  all  of  the  citizens,  have  determined 
that  nothing,  repeat  nothing,  would  disturb 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  races 
which  have  prevailed  here  for  so  many  years. 
Law  enforcement  officials  have  been  doubly 
vigilant  to  see  that  no  "incidents"  mar  this 
record. 

We  believe  Fayette  Countlans  have  per- 
formed their  end  of  the  bargain  with  tine 
speed,  and  in  "good  faith."  But  HEW  and 
Washington's  bureaucrats  have  not.  Now, 
Fayette  school  officials  are  playing  a  waiting 
game.  We  dont  blame  them.  Who  knows 
what  transpires  In  the  heads  of  those  bu- 
reaucrats. 

Under  the  clrcumstanoee  it  Is  Fayette 
County  which  Is  playing  It  "cool." 

Our  officials  are  honorable  people.  They 
will  do  what  Is  right.  But  they  dont  neces- 
sarily feel  that  a  view  from  Washington  Is 
necessarily  "the  word"  from  on  high. 

WeYe  calm  In  Fayette  County,  Mr.  Atlanta 
EUlltor,  "cool"  no  less.  But  we  can  under- 
stand your  dither  because  the  word  from 
Waslilngton  changes  from  day  to  day,  and 
It  Is  awfully  hard  for  you  to  know  where  you 
stand. 

Now  If  you  In  Atlanta  and  Washington 
will  Just  keep  your  mouths  shut,  or  "cool  It," 
well  proceed  to  build  a  first  class  school  sys- 
tem like  we've  been  planning  In  the  last 
few  years,  no  thanks  to  you. 

Fxsnui,  CoMPUANcs  OmcxBS  CoNsiom 

Arovaar  to  FAirrim 

(By  Art  Pine) 

WASHtNOTON. — Federal  compliance  officers 
were  reported  Wednesday  to  be  considering 
making  a  public  apology  for  having  charged 
that  a  Fayette  County  request  for  a  grace 
period  was  "not  made  in  good  faith." 

Capital  sources  said  the  prospect  was  dis- 
cussed and  considered  seriously  at  a  secret 
meeting  held  at  the  White  House  late  Tues- 
day, but  no  further  action  has  taken  place. 

The  sources  said  that  Wilbur  Cohen,  un- 
dersecretary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, asked  at  the  meeting  whether  an  apol- 
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ogy  would  "satisfy  everybody"  In  the  con- 
troversial desegregation  case. 

F.  Peter  Llbassl,  director  of  HEW's  office 
(or  civil  rights,  declined  to  comment  on  the 
report,  but  admitted  that  Cohen  was  being 
kept  "fully  Informed  and  briefed"  on  the 
controversy. 

It  was  not  disclosed  what  other  officials  at- 
tended the  White  House  meeting  on  the  case 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Cohen  Is  widely  known 
as  HEW's  operating  director  and  top  trouble- 
shooter. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  was  the  latest 
development  In  the  four-day-old  feud  be- 
tween HEW's  compliance  agency  and  Payette 
officials  over  the  district's  request  for  a  delay 
In  enforcement  action. 

Llbassl  said  Friday  the  agency  had  revoked 
a  15-day  grace-period  It  originally  granted 
the  district  on  grounds  that  the  request  was 
"not  made  In  good  faith." 

The  compliance  chief  said  then  his  agency 
had  "evidence "  that  Fayette  officials  were 
only  trying  to  use  the  grace-period  to  get 
additional  projects  funded  before  deferral 
action  took  effect. 

But  he  declined  to  divulge  what  the  evi- 
dence actually  Includes — and  still  refuses. 
The  action  brought  on  a  call  for  his  »li»miiumi 
from  Rep.  John  J.  Flynt  Jr.,  D-Oa.,  and  a 
storm  of  controversy. 

Meanwhile,  the  principal  and  faculty  of 
the  moeUy  Negro  Payette  County  Training 
School  sent  a  telegram  to  Llbassl's  office  re- 
questing that  he  reinstate  the  grace  period, 
due  to  expire  Thursday. 

In  the  telegram,  signed  by  R.  J.  Rowe,  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  the  faculty  members  as- 
serted that  the  school  board  has  made  "every 
effort"  to  encourage  students  to  take  part  in 
integrated  programs. 

Llbassl  acknowledged  that  HEW  had  re- 
ceived the  telegram,  but  said  the  agency 
would  not  go  back  on  Its  decision  to  begin 
legal  action  against  the  district. 

"All  thU  Is  distracting  the  issue,"  Llbassl 
said  of  the  storm  over  his  earlier  charges.  "No 
one  Is  questioning  the  Integrity  or  ciiaracter 
of  the  school  officials — that's  not  the  Issue." 

"The  only  real  quesUon,"  he  said,  "is 
whether  93  per  cent  of  the  district's  Negro 
pupils  are  attending  segregated  classes — and 
the  answer  to  that  one  Is  'yes.'  " 

The  HEW  offlcUl  said  the  school  district 
can  "reopen  the  matter  anytime"  by  sub- 
mitting a  desegratlon  plan  his  agency  finds 
acceptable.  "It's  all  up  to  them,"  he  added. 

Meanwhile,  Oeorgla  sources  said  they 
thought  Llbassl's  "evidence  might  comprise 
a  letter  from  Fayette  School  Superintendent 
A.  Eugene  Bowers  to  Flynt,  which  the  con- 
gressman released  Friday. 

In  the  letter.  Bowers  admitted  the  district 
wanted  Its  16-day  grace-period  to  "get  ap- 
proval f or  .  .  .  additional  NDEA  projects  In 
the  amount  of  $12,000  and  .  .  .  Title  I  funds 
for  .  .  .  approximately  ♦5,000." 

But  Flynt  said  Bowers  told  Vi*"^  in  a  tele- 
phone conversation  the  district  planned  to 
use  the  additional  federal  funds  to  accom- 
plish "demonstrations"  of  Its  Intent  to  de- 
segregate. 

Presumably,  federal  officials  feared  that  If 
the  district  received  approval  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  before  the  end  ot  the  grace-peri- 
od. It  would  take  away  some  of  the  "bite" 
from  HEW  action. 

HEW  Apologizes,  Smx  Poshes  Fatxtte 
Washington. — ^Federal  compliance  officers 
Thursday  apologized  for  charging  that  the 
Fayette  County  school  board  acted  In  bad 
faith,  but  declined  to  delay  enforcement  ac- 
tion against  the  district. 

But  Rep.  John  J.  Flynt  Jr.,  D-Qa.,  who  has 
represented  the  school  district  In  Its  dispute 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  refused  to  accept  the  agency's 
demands. 

The  HEW  apology  oame  in  a  letter  written 
to  Flynt  on  Wednesday  by  F.  Peter  Llbassl, 


director  of  the  department's  new  office  for 
civil  rights. 

In  a  three-paragraph  letter,  Llbassl  for- 
mally apologized  for  any  remarks  which  may 
have  "impugned"  the  character  of  Payette 
officials,  and  urged  the  district  to  get  on  with 
desegregation. 

The  civil  rights  chief  told  Flynt  It  was  not 
his  Intention  to  challenge  the  Integrity  of 
local  officials  last  week  when  he  revoked  a 
IS-day  grace  period  HEW  had  granted  on 
Feb.  2. 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  such  was  not  my 
Intention,"  Llbassl  said,  "and  that  If  anyone 
has  taken  my  remarks  In  that  light.  I  wish 
to  extend  to  them  my  sincere  apology  and 
regrets." 

Ubassl  also  Invited  Payette  officials  to  sub- 
mit a  new  desegregation  plan  for  HEW 
review. 

"Should  an  adequate  desegregation  plan  be 
submitted,"  he  wrote,  "the  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings would  be  terminated,  and  deferral 
of  approval  of  applications  for  new  funds 
would  be  immediately  lifted." 

The  agency  apology  was  made  in  response 
to  objections  by  Plynt  last  week  to  an  HEW 
telegram  charging  that  the  district's  request 
for  a  grace  period  "was  not  made  In  good 
faith." 

In  the  telegram,  which  revoked  the  15-day 
delay  and  announced  the  beginning  of  en- 
forcement proceedings  against  the  district, 
Llbassl  alleged  Payette  was  using  the  delay 
to  get  more  federal  funds. 

But  the  compliance  chief  refused  to  say 
what  evidence  he  had  to  back  up  his 
charges — a  factor  that  prompted  Flynt  to 
call  for  his  Immediate  dismissal. 

The  grace  period  was  to  have  expired  on 
Wednesday. 

In  a  letter  rejecting  Llbassl's  apology,  Flynt 
said  Thursday  the  HEW  statement  "in  no  way 
clarifies"  the  agency's  action  In  revoking  the 
15-day  grace  period. 

"Your  charge  of  bad  faith  is  still  out- 
standing," Flynt  wrote  to  the  compliance 
chief,  ".  .  .  there  can  be  no  meaningful 
evaluation  ...  of  any  plan  by  your  office  as 
long  as  your  charge  Is  outstanding." 

Plynt  told  Llbassl  that  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  the  HEW  telegram  "certainly  im- 
pugns" the  character  and  Integ^rlty  of  Pay- 
ette school  superintendent  A.  Eugene  Bowers 
and  the  local  school  board. 

(From  the  Orlflln  DaUy  News,  Feb.  16,  1968] 
HEW  Apologiebs  to  Fatette  School  Boakd 

Washington. — Federal  compliance  officers 
from  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
apologized  Thursday  for  charging  that  Fay- 
ette Coxinty  school  board  acted  In  bad  faith. 
But  the  federal  officials  would  not  delay  en- 
forcement of  action  against  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

F.  Peter  Llbassl,  director  of  the  HEW  dvll 
rights  office  apologized  to  Payette  school  of- 
ficials In  a  letter  to  Rep.  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr., 
who  had  represented  the  school  board  In  Its 
dispute. 

Fayette  Is  In  Rep.  Flynt's  Sixth  District. 

Llbassl  apologized  for  any  remarks  which 
may  have  "Impugned  the  character  of  Fay- 
ette officials  and  urged  the  district  to  get  on 
with  desegregation. 

He  Invited  Fayette  officials  to  submit  a  new 
desegregation  plan.  Should  an  adequate  plan 
be  submitted,  the  enforcement  would  be 
ended,  be  said. 

In  order  to  make  it  eminently  clear 
that  what  took  place  did  not  involve  a 
local  conflict  between  races  and  that  this 
was  not  and  is  not  a  racial  issue,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
sent  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Rowe,  principal,  Fay- 
ette County  Training  School  to  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights,  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  is  else- 
where referred  to  in  one  or  more  news- 


paper accounts.  Mr.  Rowe's  telegram  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Libassi,  Mrs.  Rubt  Martin, 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deak  Mrs.  Mabtin  and  Mr.  Libassi:  I  am  a 
Negro  and  principal  of  Fayette  County 
Training  School,  Payettevllle,  Oeorgla.  This 
telegram  Is  sent  to  you  at  the  request  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Payette  County  Training 
School.  We  feel  that  you  have  not  been  told 
the  entire  truth  about  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Fayette  County, 
Oeorgla,  to  integrate  our  three  white  schools 
and  one  Negro  school  In  Payettevllle,  Oeorgla. 
We  were  shocked  when  we  discovered  that 
HEJW  had  withdrawn  Federal  Pounds  to  our 
school  system.  We  were  also  disillusioned 
that  they  placed  a  charge  of  dishonesty 
against  our  present  school  board  and  Its  su- 
perintendent, because  we  know  that  they 
have  been  working  around  the  clock  to  cre- 
ate a  better  school  system  for  all  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Negro  and  white  schools.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  two  Negro  faculty 
members  In  the  white  schools,  and  foiu*  white 
faculty  members  In  the  Negro  school.  This  has 
been  most  satisfactory  to  the  entire  school 
program.  Children  can  go  to  any  school  re- 
gardless of  their  color  in  Payette  County.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  school  board  has  made 
every  effort  to  encourage  students  to  involve 
themselves  In  an  Integrated  program.  For  In- 
stance, we  have  some  Negro  children  who  do 
not  desire  to  take  all  of  their  subjects  at  the 
white  high  schools  so  they  are  transported 
from  the  Negro  school  to  the  white  school 
to  take  the  subjects  they  desire  to  take  there. 
We  request  that  the  two-weeks  postponement 
of  taking  any  action  against  our  schools  be 
postponed  for  two  weeks  as  we  understand 
you  had  determined  at  first.  We  further  re- 
quest of  you  most  urgently  that  you  do  not 
deprive  our  schools  of  Federal  funds  and  that 
you  send  your  investigators  here  to  talk  with 
individual  students  and  their  parents  who 
are  all  happy  with  the  activities  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  Payette  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion toward  Integration. 

R.  J.  Rows, 
Principal  and  Faculty,  Fayette  County 
Training  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
frwn  Georgia  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  in  my  district  are  sick  and  tii-ed 
of  being  the  whipping  boy  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Labor  Department. 

During  the  past  few  wedcs,  I  have  re- 
received  several  thousand  letters,  tele- 
grams, petitions,  and  phone  calls  from 
residents  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  protesting  the  use  of  busing  as 
a  means  to  achieve  the  racial  balance 
which  the  Court  and  HEW  feel  is 
desirable. 

The  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  had 
the  effect  of  making  it  unconstitutional 
to  assign  a  child  to  a  school  because  of 
his  color.  But  the  more  recent  decisions 
now  are  forcing  school  sj^tems  to  as- 
sign solely  c»i  the  basis  of  color.  This  is 
a  complete  reversal  and  children  of  every 
race  and  creed  are  being  made  to  pay. 

We  all  are  upset,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
have,  in  one  Court  decision,  lost  another 
very  vital  and  precious  right — the 
right  of  neighborhood  citizenry  to  have 
control  over  their  schools.  The  Court's 
rulings  have  now  reached  a  ridiciilous 
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plateau  and  In  so  doing  will  destroy  the 
neighborhood  school  and  Impose  undue 
hardships  on  parents  and  children. 

I  long  have  opposed  unreasonable  bus- 
ing. During  in>  12  years  in  the  Florida 
Legislature,  I  continuaOly  spoke  out 
against  school  consolidation  when  this 
required  cross-busing  of  students.  I  op- 
pose busing  to  achieve  a  racial  balance. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  more  than  a 
year  ago.  I  have  supported  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  But.  as  Is  so  often  the 
case,  the  South  stands  virtually  alone 
amd  we  were  outvoted. 

In  order  to  counteract  this  latest 
courtroom  folly.  I  have  introduced  con- 
stitutional amendments — House  Joint 
"Resolutions  1054  and  1055 — which  will 
allow  freedom  of  choice  in  school  at- 
tendance. These  amendments  will  make 
it  unconstitutional  for  the  \33.  Oovem- 
ment  to  deny  freedom  of  choice  to  any 
parent  in  the  selection  of  a  school  for 
his  child  "directly  or  by  means  of  a  con- 
dition to  the  receipt  of  Federal  degree 
of  racial  balance." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respecUully  urge  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  support  these 
amendments  so  that  we  can  return  this 
right  to  our  people  where  it  belongs. 


A    SUMMARY    OF   THE    FIRST   SES- 
SION. 9 1ST  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr. 
HoLinsLD).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
■Mr.  Addabbo>.  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  represent  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District.  Queens  County.  NY.,  and 
a  privilege  to  serve  in  this,  my  10th  year 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  previous  reports  during  my  tenure, 
this  report  to  my  constituents  on  the 
activities  of  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  is  reprinted  at  my  own  ex- 
pense and  sent  to  each  household  in  the 
Seventh  District.  The  purpose  of  the 
annual  report  is  twofold — to  cover  high- 
lights of  the  preceding  year  and  to  stimu- 
late comments  on  what  priorities  should 
be  assigned  In  the  year  ahead.  The  De- 
cember adjournment  has  again  resulted 
in  the  lateness  of  this  report. 

The  91st  Congress  has  shown  a  keen 
interest  in  rearranging  our  Nation's 
domestic  goals.  The  battleground  in  the 
Congress  for  establishing  new  priorities 
has  been  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve.  During  the  past  year 
I  have  been  privileged  to  participate  in 
a  number  of  far-reaching  decisions  on 
where  to  reduce  spending  and  where  to 
Increase  Federal  activities. 

DBrxNsx  sr>xon«o 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  action 
taken  by  Congress  in  1969  was  the  $5.2 
billion  cut  in  defense  spending — the 
largest  reduction  in  the  military  budget 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  With 
the  Defense  Department  budget  now  Just 
below  the  $70  billion  level,  we  can  ex- 
pect Congress  to  look  for  additional  areas 
where  military  spending  can  be  reduced. 
As  a  member  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  supported  these 
cuts  in  nonessential  defense  programs 


and  anticipate  further  reductions  next 
year,  particularly  In  personnel  levels  at 
overseas  bases. 

KDUCATION 

While  this  was  certainly  an  economy- 
minded  Congress,  it  also  was  a  concerned 
Congress.  As  military  spending  was  re- 
duced, the  first  session  voted  to  Increase 
the  appropriation  for  education  pro- 
grams by  more  than  $1  billion.  The 
Presidential  veto  has  delayed  approval 
of  this  increase  but  the  controversy 
demonstrates  that  Congress  expects  to 
take  the  initiative  in  deciding  which  do- 
mestic programs  should  be  stressed  in 
the  next  year. 

THX   UrvnONMCNT 

As  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war  began  to  decline,  many  distin- 
guished citizens  and  public  ofBclals 
urged  that  antipollution  programs  be 
given  a  high  priority  in  the  battle  over 
available  public  funds.  Congress  re- 
sponded by  approving  the  creation  of  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to  ad- 
vise the  President.  In  addition,  Congress 
voted  to  spend  over  three  times  as  much 
as  the  President  requested  to  combat 
water  pollution.  In  the  next  few  years 
we  will  have  to  make  important  decisions 
on  how  we  plan  to  protect  our  resources 
from  threatened  destruction  and  how  we 
can  Improve  the  quality  of  our  life.  A 
primary  concern  must  be  the  clearing 
and  restoration  of  Jamaica  Bay  and 
Rockaway  Beaches. 

AVIATION 

I  voted  against  the  appropriation  for 
development  of  a  supersonic  transport 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  among  them  the 
lack  of  knowledge  about  sonic  boom  and 
noise  control:  the  potential  cost  of  the 
program,  and  the  failure  of  proponents 
of  the  SST  to  Justify  the  economics  of 
building  a  huge  aircraft  which  cannot  fly 
overland  because  of  the  boom  problem. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  answersTo 
these  problems  before  additional  funds 
are  spent  on  the  SST. 

During  1969.  I  was  also  disappointed 
by  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  en- 
force the  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Act 
of  1968.  wliich  I  cosponsored.  The  FAA 
did  Issue  Its  first  regulations  establish- 
ing maximum  noise  levels  but  all  existing 
aircraft  were  excluded.  In  addition  the 
FAA  applied  milder  standards  to  aircraft 
imder  construction  including  the  747'8. 

A  growing  number  of  Congressmen 
have  become  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  aircraft  noise  problem  and  I  hope 
that  In  1970  the  FAA  will  respond  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress  In  authorizing  Federal 
noise  standards  for  aircraft.  As  a  sponsor 
of  the  1968  Noise  Abatement  Act.  I  will 
continue  to  prod  the  FAA  and  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  House  who 
share  the  concern  of  my  constituents. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  the 
selection  of  sites  for  fourth  and  fifth  Jet- 
ports  remains  an  unresolved  controversy. 
I  have  discussed  the  situation  with  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  Volpe  on 
several  occasions  and  have  urged  him  to 
use  the  influence  of  his  ofDce  to  help 
settle  the  dispute  which  has  caused  an  air 
transportation  crisis.  If  State  officials 
cannot  find  an  acceptable  site  for  at  least 


one  new  Jetport.  then  I  believe  Federal 
legislation  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
a  facility  to  accommodate  increasing 
traffic  and  relieve  congestion  in  the  au:- 
ways. 

SOCIAL  sKccsrrT 

As  the  first  session  ended,  Congress 
voted  a  15-percent  Increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits — 5  percent  more  than  the 
President  requested.  I  will  press  for  the 
enactment  of  the  social  security  reform 
which  I  have  introduced  which  will  give 
realistic  increases  including  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  and  proper  and 
fuller  coverages. 

FOV««TT 

Congress  extended  the  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  2 
years  but  reduced  the  appropriation  for 
the  antipoverty  program  to  $1.9  billion. 

HOUSXMO 

Congress  approved  a  $4.7  billion  hous- 
ing package  which  will  provide  increased 
low-  and  middle-income  housing.  Gov- 
ernment-backed housing  Insxu-ance. 
model  cities,  rent  supplements,  and 
neighborhood  development. 

HT7NCn 

Congress  increased  from  $280  million 
to  $610  million  funds  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  In  addition  funds  are  being 
made  available  to  provide  free  meals  to 
needy  children.  I  believe  there  must  be 
a  complete  reform  of  our  welfare  sys- 
tems. 

rOaXION    AITAIBS 

In  1969,  the  United  States  began  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
under  a  policy  of  "Vietnamizatlon." 
Serious  questions  remain  about  the  speed 
of  future  withdrawals,  and  lack  of  any 
progress  at  the  Paris  talks.  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  Insist  on  a  steady 
disengagement  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  obstacles  will  not  be  placed  In  the 
way  of  this  scheduled  withdrawal. 

An  important  development  in  our 
foreign  policy  was  the  approval  of  a  reso- 
lution by  the  US  Senate  expressing  the 
opposition  of  that  bodv  to  future  com- 
mitment of  U5.  troops  overseas  without 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

As  the  session  ended  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  threatened  to  explode 
and  chances  for  a  lasting  peace  In  that 
troubled  area  seemed  to  be  as  slim  as 
ever.  I  have  pressed  for  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions. 

THS   BCONOMT 

Tax  reform  and  inflation  led  the  eco- 
nomic developments  of  1969.  Congress 
did  not  wait  for  the  new  administration 
to  propose  tax  reform.  The  legislative 
branch  took  the  initiative  and  passed  a 
broad  reform  bill  which  plugged  a  num- 
ber of  loopholes  and  gave  some  relief  but 
not  enough  to  middle-  and  low-income 
taxpayers.  The  oil  depletion  allowance — 
most  often  cited  tax  loophole — was  re- 
duced from  27  >4  to  22  percent.  The  $600 
personal  tax  exemption  was  Increased  to 
$750  over  a  3-year  period.  I  will  continue 
to  press  for  increased  personal  exemp- 
tion, tuition  allowances,  transportation 
cost  deduction. 

Inflation  continued  to  place  economic 
pressure  on  middle-  and  low-Income  tax- 
payers, particularly  those  living  on  fixed 
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incomes.  The  tax  surcharge  which  I  op- 
posed Is  due  to  expire  the  end  of  June, 
has  failed  to  halt  Inflation  and  some 
economists  are  predicting  continued  in- 


flation and  a  recession.  This  may  well  be 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  we  will 
face  in  1970. 
The  budget  for  1969-70  is  as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  NIXON  AOMINISTFATION  BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND  ACTION  BY  THE  91ST  CONGRESS.  1ST  SESSION- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

(Does  not  includ*  iny  "btek-door"  typ*  budftl  auttwrity;  or  any  parmaneni  (Fedaralor  trust)  autliorjty,  under  earlier  or  "pertna- 

nerrt"  iaw,'  without  further  or  annual  action  by  the  Con(res$| 


Bill  and  fiscal  year 


Total  Nixon 

administration 

budget  requests 

submitted  to 

Congress 


Amounts 
appropriated 
by  Congress 


<+)or(-) 

Congress  amounts 

compared  with 

Nixon  budget 

requests 


Bills  tor  fiscal  1970: 

1.  Treasury-Posl  Office  (H.R.  USC)  (net  ol  esUnuM 

postal  revenues  appropriated) 

(Memorandums:  Total,  including  authorizatieas 
out  of  postal  funds)    . .  

2.  Agriculture  (H.R.  11612) 

3.  Independent  offices-HUO  (H.R.  12307) (including  1971 

advance).. 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only) 

4.  lntefK)r(H.R.  12781) 

5.  State,  Justice,  (k>mmerce,  and  Jud)ciary(H.R.  129M)... 

6.  Labor-HEW(H.R.  13111)    .  

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only) 

Le|islative(HR.  137S3) 

I.  Public  works  (and  AEC)  (H.R  14159) 

S.  Military  construction  (H.R.  14751) 

10.  Transportation  (H.R.  14794)(including  1971  atfvatKM). 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only) 

11.  District  ol  Columbia  (H.R.  14916)  (Federal  funds) 

(District  of  Columbia  funds) 

Xl.  Defense  (HR.  15090) 


$2,314,714,000 

(8.821.727.000) 
7. 237,  562. 050 


{2.276,232,000 

(8.  783. 245, 000) 
7,488,903.150 


-S38. 482. 003 

(-38,482,000) 

+251,341,103 


13.  Foreign  assistance  (H.R.  15149) 

14.  Supplemental  (HR,  IS209) 


Total,  these  bills- 
As  to  fiscal  1970 
As  to  fiscal  1971. 


15, 512. 

(15.337, 

1,390. 

2.475. 

19.834, 

(18,608, 

372, 

4, 203 

1,917. 

2,030, 

(1.840. 

228. 

(752. 

75.278. 

3,679, 

314 


969,600 

969.600 

855.500 

704,600 

125.700 

125, 700) 

152  949 

987,000 

300,000 

473,630 

473.630) 

842,000 

944,300) 

200,000 

564,000 

.597,852 


15  111, 

(15.111, 

1.380. 

2.354, 

19,747, 

(19.747, 

344. 

4,756. 

1,560, 

2, 143. 

(1  929 

168, 

(650 

69. 640. 

2,  55S 

278, 


870,500 
870,  500) 
375,  300 
432, 700 
153,200 
153.200) 
326.817 
007,500 
456. 000 
738.630 
738.630) 
510,000 
249.  600) 
568,000 
910, 000 
281,318 


-401, 

(-22S, 

-10, 

-121, 

J -86, 

(+1,139, 

-27, 

+552, 

-356, 

+53, 

(+89. 

-60. 

(-102, 

-5,637, 

-1,120, 

-36, 


093. 100 
099.100) 
481.200 
271.900 
972.500 
027,  500) 
826.132 
029.500 
,844,000 
265,000) 
265  000 
332, 000) 
694,700 
632,000 
654,000 
316,534 


Total,  1970  bills  including  1971  amounts. 


Bills  for  fiscal  1969: 

1.  Unemployment  compensation  (H.I.  Res.  414) 

2.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (H.J.  Res.  584) 

3.  2d  supplemental  (H.R,  11400) 

Release  of  reserves  (under  Public  Ljw  90-364).. 


Total,  1969  bills. 


Cumulative  totals  for  the  session. 


135.200.040,881 
1,651.000.000 

129,595,765,115 
214  000  000 

-5,604,275  766 
-1.437  000.000 

136.851,040,881 

129.803,765,115 

-7,041.275,766 

S36, 000. 000 

t36, 000, 000 

>  1,000, 000  000 

>  1.000, 000. 000  .. 

4, 814, 305, 334 

4,  352,  357  644 
(80.230,000) 

-461.947,690 

(79  999. 000) 

(+231,000) 

S.  850, 305, 334 

5,388,357.644 

-461.947.690 

142,701.356,215         135.198,122.759         -7,503.223,456 


■  Presupposed  passage  Labor  HEW  conlerence  report  in  form  submitted  as  well  as  amounts  in  Foreign  Aid  appropriations  confer- 
ence as  submitted 

'  Although  a  reduction  in  the  budtet  estimate  of  $86,972,500  is  reflected  in  the  total  column  of  the  bill,  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
the  budget  estimate  column  to  the  Senate  includes  $1,226,000,000  advance  funding  for  ESEA  tor  1971  whereas  none  of  these  funds 
were  included  in  the  conference  agreement.  Deducting  the  Jl. 226,000.000.  from  the  budget  estimate  column  gives  a  comparison 
lor  fiscal  year  1970  only  and  reflects  the  conlerence  agreement  over  the  budget  estimates  in  the  amount  ol  $1,139,027,500 

<  Shifted  from  hscal  1970  budget,  a  portion  of  which  is  technically  classified  in  the  budget  as  "liquidation  of  contrKt  authoriza- 
tion" rather  than  as  new  budget  (obligational)  authority. 


BUVICX 

One  of  my  most  Important  duties  as 
your  Congressman  is  to  assist  the  people 
of  the  Seventh  District  and  to  strive  for 
more  efficient  and  accessible  Federal 
services.  I  have  proposed  the  construc- 
tion of  a  complex  of  Federal  buildings  in 
Jamaica  to  house  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  such  as  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Federal  courts. 

In  addition  to  projects  for  the  benefit 
of  our  district,  my  Washington  and  dis- 
trict offices  are  ready  to  help  with  indi- 
viduals' problems  within  my  Jurisdiction. 

Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  be  available  at  all  times  to 
any  constituent  who  wishes  to  talk  with 
me.  As  time  permits,  I  attend  meetings 
and  social  functions  of  civic,  veterans, 
religious,  and  fraternal  organizations, 
where  I  can  meet  with  the  people.  For 
the  convenience  of  my  constituents,  I 
maintain  a  full-time  district  office  and 
my  office  in  Washington  is  always  open. 
Please  write  or  call  me  at  room  2440. 
Raybum  House  OfBce  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20515,  or  at  96-11  101st  Ave- 
nue, Ozone  Park.  N.Y.  11416. 


BILL  TO  PROTECT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  OP  THE  ALLEGED 
MENTALLY  INCOMPETENT 

The  SFEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  blU.  for  the  fourth  time  de- 
signed to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  individuals  committed  to  Federal  in- 
stitutions on  a  charge  of  mental  incom- 
petency or  Insanity.  The  bill  is  similar  to 
the  one  which  I  submitted  in  the  88th 
Congress  and  is  identical  to  the  one  I 
submitted  in  the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses. 

This  bill  has  drawn  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation from  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  major  pro- 
visions have  been  supported  by  the  New 
York  City  Bar  Association. 

In  essence,  the  bill  would  amend  chap- 
ter 313  of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  mentally  incompetent  or  stispect  per- 
sons committed  thereimder.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  to  18  UJS.C.  4244, 
contained  in  the  bill  would: 

First,  require  that  a  preliminary  mo- 


tion for  a  Judicial  determination  the 
mental  competency  of  the  accused  to 
stand  trial  be  supported  by  a  sworn,  writ- 
ten statement  based  on  personal  obser- 
vation by  a  responsible  adult  as  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  accused  ; 

Second,  require  a  hearing  on  the  pre- 
liminary motion  at  which  the  accused 
and  his  attorney  should  be  present; 

Third,  authorize  a  psychiatric  exami- 
nation or  temporary  commitment  for 
such  examination,  only  upon  an  initial 
determination  by  the  court  "that  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  doubt  the  mental 
competency  of  the  accused" ; 

Fourth,  limit  the  conmiitment,  if  com- 
mitment is  ordered,  for  a  "reasonable 
period,  not  to  exceed  30  days,  as  the  court 
may  determine"; 

Fifth,  require  a  further  hearing  on  the 
issue  of  mental  competency  to  stand 
trial  if  the  initial  report  of  the  physician 
"indicates  a  state  of  present  mental  in- 
competency"; and 

Sixth,  guarantee  to  an  accused  found 
mentally  Incompetent  and  c(Hnmitted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute, 
the  right  to  a  periodic  reexamination, 
not  more  frequently  than  every  6  months, 
on  the  application  of  his  attorney,  legal 
guardian,  spouse,  parent,  or  nearest  adult 
relative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  submitted  this  bill 
to  the  three  prior  Congresses.  Long  hours 
of  study,  research,  and  deliberation  have 
gone  into  Its  preparation.  This  study  and 
deliberation  have  been  augmented  by 
consuItaticHi  with  many  national  legal 
and  medical  experts,  in  this  particular 
field.  Not  only  has  consultation  and  con- 
ctirrence  been  obtained  from  national 
legal  experts,  but  invaluable  counsel  and 
advice  has  been  received  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greene  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, of  Missouri,  located  in  the  district 
I  represent,  and  where  is  located  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Center  for  Defective  Delin- 
quents, but  from  alienists,  hospital  au- 
thorities, and  mental  hospital  superin- 
tendents. It  would  affect  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Federal  Medical  Center,  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  here  in  the  Disitrict 
of  Columbia,  and  so  forth. 

In  conclusion.  Congress  enacted  far 
sweeping  civil  rights  legislation  in  the 
1960's.  However,  these  prior  Congresses 
completely  forgot  the  greater  sphere  of 
civil  rights  due  to  the  emotionalism  pres- 
ent at  that  time.  Such  lack  of  action 
has  provided  no  relief  to  the  mental  In- 
competent or  to  the  alleged  insane. 
Therefore,  as  we  begin  a  new  decade,  let 
this  Congress  be  known  as  the  one  that 
restored  clvU  rights,  and  due  process  to 
a  class  of  citizens  long  neglected  by  the 
law.  Let  this  bill  be  known  as  the  Per- 
sonal Rights  Protective  Act  of  1970. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY — EVERYBODYT3 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  traffic 
safety  Is  becoming  everybody's  business. 
It  is  vital  for  the  driver,  the  State,  and 
the  Federal  Government. 
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It  Is  the  driver  upon  whom  I  wish  to 
focus  the  spotlight  right  now.  In  partic- 
ular, It  la  the  young  driver,  not  only  In 
Peoria,  but  the  one  In  each  State  of  the 
Union.  That  Is  because  these  young  driv- 
ers make  up  a  vast  percentage  of  the 
population  in  the  United  States. 

Out  of  Amenca's  103  million  drivers, 
those  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24  con- 
stitute the  most  niunerous  group.  For 
the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  31.6  percent  of 
all  drivers  are  under  30  years  old. 

For  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
been  working  with  Mr.  Ralph  L.  Harris, 
who  Is  the  manager  for  Chrysler  Corp.'s 
driver  education  programs.  In  the  hope 
that  I  could  secure  for  my  constituents 
a  community-oriented  project,  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  which  would  be  to  mo- 
tivate our  youth  to  safe-driving  habits 
and  highway  citizenship:  to  inform  our 
yoimg  boys  and  girls  that  they  have  got 
to  drive  safely  to  arrive  safely. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  one  commu- 
nity-geared activity  on  behalf  of  safe 
driving  in  which  major  auto  firms  par- 
ticipate, such  as  providing  new  vehicles 
to  high  school  driver  education  classes 
on  a  no-charge,  no-deposit  basis.  In  one 
of  our  meetings,  Mr.  Harris  revealed  that 
Chrysler-Plymouth  and  Dodge  dealers 
provided  12.000  such  vehicles  per  year, 
helping  to  make  possible  behlnd-the- 
wheel.  firsthand  learning  for  over  2  mil- 
lion students. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  hear  that  stu- 
dents who  have  pursued  driver  educa- 
tion and  have  had  the  advantage  of  this 
behind-the-wheel  experience  have  had 
60  percent  fewer  violations  and  30  per- 
cent fewer  accidents.  This  substantiated 
the  findings  of  Dr.  Ross  A.  McFarland 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health, 
and  prominent  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  To  quote  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland: 

Trained  driven,  especially  thoee  with  for- 
mal Instruction  as  beginners,  tend  to  have 
fewer  accidents. 

Our  community-minded  planning  ma- 
terialized most  satisfactorily  when  my 
constituents  played  host  to  a  company 
of  clean-cut.  well-groomed,  good-looking, 
young  professional  performers  known  as 
the  Chrysler  Spurrlows.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  a  presentation  of  their 
unique  attraction  which  is  titled  "Music 
for  Modem  Americans."  in  one  of  the 
Peoria  high  schools. 

The  show  runs  the  gamut  of  musical 
divertissement  from  folksongs  to  "mod" 
numbers,  with  a  hberal  sprinkling  of  mel- 
odies that  distinguish  New  York  stage 
hits,  both  past  and  present.  As  I  watched 
the  musical  proceedings.  I  thought  to 
myself  that  for  most  of  the  young  peo- 
ple in  the  audience,  this  would  be  the 
only  time  they  would  have  the  oppor- 
ttinlty  to  see  a  dyed-in-the-wool.  live. 
Broadway-type  show. 

Interspersed  with  the  entertainment 
features  is  a  vital  driver  education  mes- 
sage of  primary  concern  to  young  people. 
This  message  of  safety  Is  brought  out 
through  safety-oriented  songs  and 
sketches.  The  traffic  safety  essentials  are 
In  tempo  with  the  times.  They  speak  the 
language  of  our  young  people  who.  from 
the  very  start  of  the  show,  have  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  artists  In  this 


respect:  Their  average  age  Is  only  a  year 
or  two  behind  that  of  the  Chrysler  Spurr- 
lows. Mr.  Harris  told  me  that  this  near 
parity  in  age.  and  the  "mod"  approach 
to  driver  education  are  responsible  for 
giving  greater  impact  to  one  of  the  show's 
principal  objectives.  "That  is."  Mr.  Har- 
ris explained,  "instilling  in  the  young 
spectator  the  motivation  for  a  sense  of 
maturity  and  respect  behind  the  wheel." 

Each  show,  such  as  the  one  I  saw, 
features  a  short  talk  by  a  member  of 
the  respective  State  highway  patrol.  The 
students,  most  of  them  for  the  very  first 
time,  see  the  officer  in  a  friendly  light,  a 
man  who  is  very  anxious  to  be  their 
friend  and  to  help  them  be  good  drivers. 
It  was  heartening  to  notice  how  he  held 
the  attention  and  gained  the  respect  of 
the  assemblage. 

It  was  told  that  the  Illinois  State 
Police,  like  the  State  police  elsewhere, 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
young  students.  Capt.  Dan  O'Brien  of 
our  Illinois  State  Police,  for  example, 
wholeheartedly  endorses  the  role  played 
by  his  officers  in  "Music  for  Modem 
Americans."  He  feels  that  the  favorable 
rapport  that  is  immediately  established 
between  officer  and  student  augurs  well 
for  the  development  of  good  driving  hab- 
its In  the  student.  In  addition,  such  a 
meeting  fosters  good  public  relations  for 
the  representative  of  law  and  order. 

I  was  most  impressed  when  I  heard  the 
enthusiastic,  thunderous  applause  with 
which  the  performers — and  this  Included 
our  State  patrol  officer — were  met  at  the 
close  of  this  50-mlnute  show. 

Before  we  parted  company  that  par- 
ticular moming,  Mr.  Harris  informed  me 
that  as  of  May  30,  1970.  the  close  of  the 
sixth  season,  "Music  for  Modem  Ameri- 
cans" will  have  played  to  more  than  3 
million  students  in  close  to  3,000  U.S. 
high  schools.  It  will  have  spanned  over 
400.000  mUes. 

We,  In  Peoria,  are  fortunate  to  be  a 
part  of  this  driver  education  Innovation, 
and  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop It  into  a  community  venture. 


CONVICTION  OF  CHICAGO  RIOTERS 
IS  A  VINDICATION  OF  MAYOR 
RICHARD  DALEY,  THE  POUCE 
FORCE,  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
CHICAGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  PnciNSKi)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

'Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  historic  day  for  America.  The  jury 
which  has  so  hard  and  so  long  deliber- 
ated on  the  verdict  In  the  conspiracy 
trial  at  Chicago  has  finally  rendered  Its 
verdict  late  this  afternoon.  For  those  of 
us  In  this  House  who  had  worked  hard 
to  place  Into  law  a  provision  barring 
the  crossing  of  State  lines  to  incite  riots, 
this  Is  a  day  of  great  Import  and  a  day 
of  great  reassurance.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  this  Jury  has  performed  an  his- 
toric mission  today  In  finding  gtillty  five 
of  the  seven  defendants  for  crossing 
State  lines  to  Incite  a  riot. 


Ironically,  the  Jury  in  Its  deliberations 
found  the  seven  defendants  not  guilty  on 
the  charge  of  conspiracy.  I  say  ironi- 
cally, because  these  seven  defendants, 
who  had  so  brutally  maligned  the  ju- 
dicial system  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  this  trial  today  find  that  Indeed 
there  is  Justice  and  there  is  relief  for  the 
aggrieved  In  this  country.  A  Jury  after 
carefully  listening  to  the  evidence  for 
4'/2  months,  in  Its  wisdom,  concluded 
that  the  charge  of  conspiracy  was  not 
proven  and  acquitted  all  seven  of  that 
charge.  The  jury  also  acquitted  two  of 
the  seven  defendants  on  the  charge  of 
crossing  State  lines,  because  in  its  judg- 
ment it  felt  the  Federal  Government  had 
failed  to  make  a  case. 

I  believe,  in  convicting  Davis,  Hoffman, 
Dellinger.  Hayden.  and  Rubin,  this  jury 
today  has  placed  America  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time  on  the  road  back  to 
sanity  In  dissent.  It  has  shown  that  it 
does  not  believe  that  people  can  travel 
all  over  this  country  and  incite  riots  In 
communities,  tearing  up  the  very  insti- 
tutions that  give  these  people  the  pro- 
tection that  they  seek  as  free  citizens. 

I  say  it  is  historic  for  many  reasons. 
It  is  an  historic  day  because  it  restores 
our  faith  in  the  good  Judgment  of  our 
people.  This  Jury  of  10  women  and  two 
men.  with  its  foreman.  Mr.  Edward 
Kratzke.  has  performed  an  historic  mis- 
sion. This  Jury  has  performed  a  public 
service  beyond  the  call  of  duty  of  any 
citizen  in  America.  For  4 '2  hard  months 
this  Jury  has  been  away  from  its  families. 
Its  homes,  its  parental  responsibilities, 
and  has  performed  an  historic  mission. 

During  the  closing  weeks  of  the  trial 
the  Jury  had  been  sequestered,  and  dur- 
ing the  4  days  of  its  deliberations  the 
jury  had  been  sequestered.  I  say  that 
these  are  model  citizens.  These  citizens 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion. God  grant  that  we  would  have  more 
citizens  who  would  assume  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  to  ac- 
cept the  thankless  Job  of  serving  on  a 
Jury  of  this  nature.  So  I  say  this  Jury 
has  restored  our  confidence  and  our  faith 
in  the  whole  Judiciary.  It  has  demon- 
strated that  citizens  can  be  trusted  to 
sit  In  Judgment  over  their  peers. 

This  jury  found  that  the  evidence  of 
conspiracy  was  insufficient  to  enter  a 
conviction  and  as  such.  It  found  two  of 
the  seven  not  guilty  of  crossing  State 
lines.  Perhaps  as  Important,  however.  In 
this  Judgment  today  and  in  this  verdict 
the  Jury  has  set  the  stage  for  testing  the 
very  law  that  we  passed  in  this  Chamber, 
the  law  barring  the  crossing  of  State 
lines  to  incite  a  riot. 

Now  we  have  an  issue  that  can  go  to 
the  higher  courts  for  proper  appeal  and 
review',  and  at  some  point  in  time  this 
issue  will  be  resolved  in  the  higher  courts. 
I  believe  the  courts  will  sustain  the  ac- 
tion of  this  Congress.  I  believe  the 
method  and  manner  In  which  the  pro- 
vision barring  the  crossing  of  State  lines 
to  incite  a  riot  was  written  would  stand 
up  under  review. 

I  supported  that  amendment.  I  wortced 
very  hard  for  its  enactment,  and  I  co- 
sponsored  it  because  I  have  seen  in  the 
last  decade  the  exportation  of  rioting  In 
the  country  take  on  abominable  propor- 
tions. We  have  ample  evidence  to  show 
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that  people  from  one  part  of  the  country 
the  country  to  Incite  a  riot.  And  we  have 
seen  the  dsanage  to  this  country  suid  to 
cross  State  lines  into  another  part  of 
our  Institutions  that  has  followed. 

So  I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Jury  of 
our  fellow  citizens  for  setting  the  stage 
today  to  make  It  possible  for  a  review 
of  this  case. 

I  believe  the  trial  judge  In  this  case 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  know  of  no  judge  in  recent 
history  who  has  suffered  as  much  abuse, 
filthy  assault,  and  barbaric  behavior  in 
the  courtroom  as  has  Judge  Hoffman  at 
the  hands  both  of  the  defendants  tmd 
the  defense  counsel.  I  am  told  the  New 
York  Bar  Association  is  quite  properly 
reviewing  the  proceedings  of  this  case  to 
see  whether  or  not  defense  counsel 
should  be  tried  in  disbarment  proceed- 
ings. 

Lawyers  have  an  extraordinary  re- 
sponsibility. They  are  officers  of  the 
court.  They  enjoy  privileges  that  the 
average  citizen  does  not  enjoy  as  lawyers 
and  officers  of  the  court.  They  have  a 
duty  to  provide  exemplary  service  and 
exemplary  conduct  In  the  courts.  If  they 
disagreed  with  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
Judge,  or  if  they  disagreed  with  his  rec- 
ommendations, or  if  they  disagreed  with 
his  findings,  there  is  ample  machinery 
within  the  Judicial  system  to  test  those 
findings  or  to  appeal. 

No  person  in  his  right  mind  and  good 

Judgment  can  defend  the  conduct  of  the 

defense  lawyers  in  this  case,  any  more 

x:      than  he  can  defend  the  conduct  of  the 

2      defendants. 

I  think  Judge  Hoffman  has  performed 
a  great  public  service  and  has  earned  for 
himself  a  place  In  the  Judicial  annals  of 
this  country,  by  handing  down  contempt 
citations  against  the  defendants  and  the 
lawyers.  He  has  restored  some  sem- 
blance of  dignity  to  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  more  than  a  pass- 
ing interest  in  this  whole  case.  I  was  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment  un- 
der which  these  defendants  were  tried, 
because  as  early  as  1955.  I  have  been 
speaking  out  in  this  Chamber  against 
the  growing  trend  In  America  toward 
what  I  call  "mobocracy."  which  is  rule 
by  the  mob,  impatient  with  the  estab- 
lished institutions  which  have  brought 
this  country  to  the  greatest  pinnacle  of 
protection  for  the  Individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  very  people  who 
have  protested  In  these  demonstrations 
are  the  very  ones  who  have  the  greatest 
Impatience  with  the  established  Institu- 
tions of  America:  institutions  which  pro- 
vide the  greatest  degree  of  protection  and 
dignity  for  our  citizens. 

As  early  as  1963,  I  warned  in  this 
Chamber  about  the  growing  trend  toward 
mobocracy.  In  the  ensuing  years  we  have 
seen  a  whole  generation  of  Americans 
seriously  question  whether  or  not  these 
Institutions  of  freedom  are  sufficient  to 
keep  this  Nation  together.  I  think  the 
Jury  In  this  trial  today  and  throughout 
the  trial  has  demonstrated  that,  yes,  our 
Institutions  are  sufficiently  strong  to  pro- 
vide the  protection  we  need  for  our  citi- 
zens. 

But  I  have  an  even  deeper  Interest  in 
this  whole  proceeding.  I  am  sponsor  of 


the  Legal  Professions  Development  Act 
which  is  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  tries  to  set  up  a  system  of 
neighborhood  legal  clinics,  where  citizens 
can  have  available  to  them  legal  recourse 
for  redress  of  injuries;  have  it  available 
to  them  in  the  courts  through  neighbor- 
hood legal  clinics. 

Those  who  otherwise  cannot  afford 
counsel  could  seek  redress  through  the 
aid  of  these  legal  clinics.  It  is  like  an 
expansion  of  our  present  legal  aid  system. 
I  believe  in  the  majesty  of  the  law  In 
this  coxintry.  When  the  time  comes  that 
the  law  fails  our  citizens,  then  indeed 
this  Nation  will  go  the  way  of  other  noble 
experiments  in  freedom  and  hiunan 
dignity. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of 
the  Legal  Professions  Development  Act, 
obviously  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  the  judiciary  and  the  method 
in  which  our  court  proceedings  are  being 
conducted. 

When  I  saw  what  was  going  on  in 
Judge  Hoffman's  court  for  the  past  4Vi 
months,  and  when  I  saw  the  assault  upon 
the  very  institutions  to  which  we  look  as 
free  citizens  for  our  ultimate  protection. 
It  became  quite  obvious  to  me  that  my 
concept  could  not  make  headway  if  our 
entire  judicial  system  were  destroyed. 

So  I  am  today  really  rekindling  in  my 
spirit,  in  my  hope,  and  in  my  confidence 
that  indeed  we  are  on  the  right  track 
when  we  urge  our  citizens  to  seek  redress 
for  their  grievances  within  the  sanctity 
and  the  majesty  of  the  law  itself. 

Indeed,  today  is  an  historic  day.  I  be- 
lieve this  jury  deserves  our  eternal  grati- 
tude, the  gratitude  of  all  Americans.  It 
was  a  brave  Jury.  It  was  a  jury  which 
exemplified  the  highest  spirit  of  citi- 
zenship. 

I  believe  the  judge  deserves  our  highest 
gratitude. 

I  would  hope  that  our  very  capable, 
hard-flghting  chief  prosecutor,  U.S.  At- 
torney Tom  Foran,  would  not  be  too  dis- 
appointed at  having  failed  to  prove  a 
case  of  conspiracy.  We  know  that  con- 
spiracy is  a  very  difficult  case  to  prove 
under  current  laws.  So  I  would  not  be 
too  disheartened  if  I  were  Mr.  Foran, 
for  the  ends  of  justice  have  been  met. 
We  have  indeed  found  a  conviction  of 
the  five  of  those  who  were  guilty. 

We  will  not  have  a  judicial  review  of 
the  very  law  which  made  this  prosecu- 
tion possible.  We  hope,  if  the  higher 
courts  do  indeed  sustain  this  law — and 
I  hope  they  will — we  will  then  see  the 
marshaling  of  a  new  era  of  stability  In 
this  country. 

Nobody  wants  to  deny  dissent.  Why, 
the  vigor  of  America  lies  in  dissent.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  once  said  that  America 
Is  a  continuing  revolution.  Of  course  we 
want  citizens  to  have  the  right  to  speak 
out  when  they  disagree.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  oppose  any  limitations  on  this 
privilege  and  freedom  to  speak  out. 

But  I  think  what  went  on  In  Chicago 
in  Augtist  of  1968  transcends  all  stand- 
ards of  human  conduct  and  decency. 

Today  came  the  final  judgment.  We 
in  Chicago  said  last  August  that  those 
who  tore  up  the  town  suid  tried  to  de- 
stroy that  city  and  tried  at  all  costs  to 
frustrate  one  of  the  great  institutions 


of  free  people,  a  national  nominating 
convention,  were  guilty  of  anarchy.  But 
no  one  among  the  sophisticates  would 
believe  us.  There  were  those  who  In- 
sisted we  were  gilding  the  lily  and  that 
we  were  concealing  facts;  that  somehow 
we  were  responsible  for  the  riottog. 

The  jury  today,  after  4»/4  months  of 
careful  deliberation,  has  rendered  a  ver- 
dict. I  say  to  you  that  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago, its  mayor,  Richard  J.  Daley,  its  po- 
litical structure,  its  citizens  smd  its  police 
force  today  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

We  have  suffered  a  great  deal  of  In- 
dignity at  the  hands  of  those  who  tried 
to  ascribe  to  us  all  sorts  of  motives.  But 
I  tell  you  the  day  of  judgment  came  to- 
day. When  that  jury  handed  down  its 
verdict  of  guilty  against  those  who  con- 
spired against  the  city  of  Chicago  and  its 
people,  against  the  Democratic  Party, 
against  our  mayor,  against  the  conven- 
tion, I  say  to  you  that  we  had  patience 
and  that  we  have  been  all  acquitted  as 
citizens.  Mayor  Daley  today  stands  10 
feet  tall  because  he  was  right  and  the 
verdict  today  proves  he  was.  right. 

I  say  to  those  who  are  so  quick  to 
smear  the  people  of  Chicago,  its  local 
government,  its  Institutions,  its  leader- 
ship: look  at  this  verdict  today.  I  submit 
that  they  owe  us  an  apology,  because 
they  tried  to  indict  a  city  and  its  people. 
The  jury  has  spoken.  It  has  spoken  in 
open  court  under  the  procedure  of  high- 
est decorum. 

Of  course  they  did  everything  they 
could  to  wreck  this  trial,  because  they 
came  to  this  court  with  the  same  in- 
tention that  they  came  to  Chicago  last 
August,  to  wreck  our  institutions. 

No  judge  has  been  put  to  a  more  severe 
test  than  Judge  Hoffman.  They  used 
every  tactic  and  every  technique  of  a 
wrecking  crew  to  try  to  destroy  the  very 
institutions  that  have  made  this  country 
great.  I  say  to  you  that  I  am  a  proud 
American.  I  am  proud  of  this  country 
and  proud  of  Its  institutions  because  10 
women  and  two  men,  citizens,  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  after 
a  long  trial.  I  tell  you  this  is  a  historic 
day  In  the  tmnals  of  American  freedom. 
It  is  a  day  that  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  day  when  12  brave  citizens  tried 
to  restore  some  semblance  of  dignity  to 
this  great  republic. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  interested  in  the  gentleman's 
comments  that  the  bar  association  of 
the  State  of  New  York  is  looking  Into 
the  record  with  a  view  to  taking  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action  in  regard  to 
the  attorneys  and  their  scandalous  con- 
duct before  Judge  Hoffman. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  on  his  presentati(Xi 
and  make  the  comment  that  it  is  about 
time  the  bar  association  dealt  with  tills 
type  of  disgraceful  conduct.  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  attorney  In  any  court  Is  justi- 
fied in  comporting  himself  as  Mr.  Kun- 
stler  and  some  of  the  other  attorneys  In 
this  case  did.  If  they  do,  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  good  standing  as  members  of  the  bar. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  conlributlon. 

Of  course.  I  agree  with  him.  The  legal 
profession  is  our  last  hope  in  this  coun- 
try. The  men  who  serve  as  lawyers  are 
those  who  translate  into  meaningful 
terms  the  privileges  of  freedom.  They 
are  the  great  protectors  of  our  rights. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  the 
conduct  of  defense  counsel  In  this  par- 
ticular case  put  a  cloud  on  the  whole 
legal  profession.  There  are  thousands  of 
lawyers  all  over  the  country  who  do  not 
condone  the  conduct  of  these  two  law- 
yers. It  is  my  hope  that  the  New  York 
bar  which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  mat- 
ter will  indeed  study  the  record  and  study 
the  reasons  for  the  contempt  ciUtion  as 
listed  by  Judge  Hoffman  and  then  will 
take  the  proper  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  I  would  like  to 
thank  one  forgotten  individual  in  the 
whole  case,  a  great  district  court  judge 
about  to  retire.  Judge  William  Campbell, 
for  it  was  Judge  Campbell  who  realized 
and  recognized  the  action  taken  by  this 
Congress  in  passing  legislation  to  bar 
the  crossing  of  State  lines. 

Judge  Campbell  in  an  historic  deci- 
sion instructed  the  Federal  grand  iury 
to  look  into  the  probable  cause  in  this 
matter,  and  under  his  direction  the  jury 
did  hold  extensive  hearings  and  the 
prosecutor  presented  the  evidence  and 
the  jury  returned  Indictments  that 
served  as  the  basis  for  this  case.  Judge 
Campbell  topped  off  his  great  and  il- 
lustrious career  as  a  Federal  Judge  with 
the  great  sensitivity  that  he  has  shown 
to  the  problem  of  growing  mobocracy 
in  America.  We  all  owe  Judge  Campbell 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quiet  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  courts  in  Chicago. 
tmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  our  chief 
marshal.  Jolm  Meisner.  who  every  day 
conducted  themselves  in  an  exemplary 
manner  even  though  there  were  all  sorts 
of  provocations  against  them.  The  clerks 
and  the  marshals  of  the  court  for  A^i 
months  conducted  themselves  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner  and  maintained  de- 
corum both  in  and  out  of  the  courtroom. 
The  whole  Idea  of  frustrating  this  trial 
and  the  great  efforts  made  in  trying  to 
defeat  the  trial  and  wear  down  the 
Judge  and  the  prosecutor  and  the  Oov- 
emment  employees  who  are  needed  to 
work  in  a  situation  like  this — all  of  this 
failed  and  we  as  a  nation  owe  &n  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  12  citizens  who 
today  performed  such  a  glorious  service 
to  our  cause  of  freedom  and  dignity  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  . 


SPONSORSHIP  OF  SEVEN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION BILLS  ON  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLinxi.D).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Puci)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  cosponsor  the  administra- 
tion's primary  series  of  proposals  de- 
signed to  combat  the  lethal  menace  of 
iwllution.  These  bills  mark  but  the  first 


legislative  steps  in  what  will  be  the  long 
and  arduous  process  of  reclaiming  our 
environment. 

Regrettably,  where  man's  environ- 
ment is  concerned,  we  have  sown  the 
wind  and  we  are  about  to  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. The  signs  are  all  about  us.  Our 
cities  are  l>ecommg  more  smog-filled. 
Our  streams  are  becoming  more  pol- 
luted. Our  air  carries  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  chemical  and  industrial 
waste. 

Civilized  man  has  long  seen  the  need 
for  establishing  and  enforcing  laws  to 
protect  Individual  rights  and  property 
rights  It  was  only  in  modern  times,  how- 
ever, that  society  saw  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting its  shared  surroundings  from  the 
ravages  of  man  and  indusUy;  and  even 
then,  it  acted  slowly  and  reluctantly. 
Yes.  Federal  laws  have  been  enacted  and 
some  efforts  to  stop  pollution  have  been 
made,  but  the  deteriorating  condition 
of  the  envtroiunent  demonstrates  the 
bleak  fact  that  present  laws  are  just  not 
gettmg  the  Job  done. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  consider  our  air  and  water  com- 
mon property.  It  is  obvloxis  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  let  our  air  and  water 
be  abused  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences. Instead,  we  must  now  treat  air 
and  water  as  scarce  resources,  and  con- 
serve them  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do 
other  scarce  commodities 

In  my  view,  the  seven  proposals  which 
I  and  other  concerned  Members  are  in- 
troducing today  provide  the  start  of  a 
much  needed  overtiaul  of  the  Nation's 
poUution  laws  in  the  areas  of  water  and 
air  pollution,  solid  waste  management, 
parklands,  and  recreation.  In  perspec- 
tive, the  bills  constitute  a  broad-based 
and  coordinated  restructuring  of  our  ex- 
isting laws,  with  some  novel  variations. 
In  essence,  the  measures: 
First.  ameiKl  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as 
to  extend  Its  duration,  provide  for  na- 
tional standards  of  ambient  air  quality, 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  pollution 
control  standards,  authorize  regulation 
of  fuels  and  fuel  additives,  provide  for 
improved  controls  over  motor  vehicle 
emissions,  establish  standards  applicable 
to  dangeroiB  emissions  from  stationary 
sources,  and  for  other  purpose; 

Second,  authorizes  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  conduct  studies 
and  make  recommendations  respecting 
the  reclamation  and  recycling  of  mate- 
rial from  solid  wastes,  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Third,  establish  an  environmental  fi- 
nancing authority  as  an  Instrimientallty 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  that  InaWllty  to  borrow  neces- 
sary funds  at  reasonalde  Interest  rates 
in  the  bond  market  does  not  prevent  any 
State  or  municipality  from  carrying  out 
a  waste  treatment  project  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Federal  Oovenunent; 

Fourth,  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to,  among  other  things, 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities: 

Fifth,  expand  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop  com- 
prehensive water  quality  management 
and  enforcement  progrmiiu; 


Sixth,  increase  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  State  and  local  involvement  in  de- 
veloping and  supporting  improved  State 
and  interstate  water  pollution  control 
programs: 

Seventh,  Improve  the  use  and  conser- 
vation of  Federal  land  for  the  purpose 
of  puMic  recreation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  going  to  cost  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  to  carry 
out  these  proposals.  AikI  there  Is  no  use 
kidding  ourselves,  this  Is  Just  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  long  run,  the  fight  against 
pollution  will  be  a  very  costly  one.  but  so- 
ciety, like  individuals,  must  pay  for  its 
mistakes.  The  stakes  are  too  high.  The 
consequences  of  further  Inaction  may 
be  fatal  to  mankind. 


THE     NEWSPAPER     PRESERVATION 
ACT:  WHO  NEEDS  IT? 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  MacGrbgor) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress is  currently  being  asked  to 
carve  out  a  new  exemption  to  the  anti- 
trust laws.  I  have  reference  to  S.  1520, 
the  so-called  newspaper  preservation  bill, 
which  passed  the  other  body  January  30 
and  is  now  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  have  taken  particular  Interest  in  this 
legislation  because  it  raises  such  vital 
Issues.  'Congress  shall  make  no  law."  we 
are  admonished  by  the  Constitution, 
"abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press." 
We  are  told  by  some  newspapermen  that 
S.  1520  has  the  effect,  indirectly  if  not 
directly,  of  abridging  press  freedom.  This 
in  Itself  should  alert  us  to  the  significance 
of  our  decision  regarding  its  passage. 

Beyond  this,  "media  concentration' 
and  competition  In  the  realm  of  ideas 
and  information  have  become  prime 
topics  of  discussion  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Certainly  the  newspaper  preserva- 
tion bill  bears  on  this  growing  national 
concern. 

I  was  intrigued  by  an  editorial  com- 
ment on  this  bUl  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  of  January  31.  1970  The  writ- 
er likened  it  to  the  tree  preservation 
service  he  has  often  seen  trimming 
branches  along  New  York's  residential 
streets.  He  says  he  became  curious  as  to 
how  the  trimming  was  supposed  to  pre- 
serve the  trees,  and  upon  investigation 
discovered  that  the  trucks  and  men  were 
sent  out  not  by  someone  concerned  about 
arboreal  health,  but  by  ConEdlson.  the 
Iccal  utility,  to  keep  the  branches  out 
of  their  wires.  Of  S.  1520  the  writer  con- 
cludes. "It  Is  most  probably  not  a  news- 
paper preservation  bill  so  much  as  a  pub- 
lisher preservation  bill."  and  he  adds 
that  "any  newspwiper  that  has  to  be  pre- 
served this  way  might  as  well  be  pre- 
served In  formaldehyde." 

My  study  of  the  proposal  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  It  carries  the  potential  for 
some  very  subtle  effects  on  "media  con- 
centration" and  the  "maintenance  of 
separate  editorial  voices."  These  effects 
are  so  subtle.  In  fact,  that  they  have  led 
two  executive  departments  to  opposite 
conclusions.  In  our  committee  hearings 
on  the  measure  last  September  we  heard 
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the  Justice  Department's  representative, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Richard  Mc- 
Lcu-en,  condemn  the  legislation  as  un- 
necessary and  not  in  the  best  interests 
either  of  the  public  or  the  Nation's  news- 
papers. On  the  previous  day  we  had 
heard  Mr.  Walter  A.  Hamilton.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  speak  In  favor  of  the  bill 
as  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
"separate  news  and  editorial  viewTX»ints." 

I  find  the  arguments  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, which  by  the  way  are  mirrored 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  be 
much  tlie  more  persuasive. 

Mr.  Hamilton  testified  that  "Joint  <«J- 
eratlng  arrangements  appear  to  be  one 
way  to  bring  stability  to  publishers  ex- 
periencing economic  distress."  With  this 
I  certainly  agree.  The  joint  operating 
agreement  brings  together  competing 
publishers  who  consolidate  their  produc- 
tion operations  and  thereby  eliminate  a 
great  deal  of  duplication  of  effort  and 
cost.  Undoubtedly  these  arrangements 
have  been  the  salvation  of  a  niunber  of 
newspapers  among  the  44  currently  uti- 
lizing them.  They  have  been  so  success- 
ful that  I  know  of  no  one  who  seriously 
argues  for  their  abolition. 

But  the  point  which  seems  to  be  missed 
by  so  many  is  that  Congress  does  not 
need  to  adopt  an  antitrust  exemption  to 
preserve  these  "Joint  newspaper  opera- 
tions." I  am  persuaded  that  we  should 
never  write  legislation — particularly  an- 
titrust legislation — which  is  not  demon- 
strably essential. 

When  the  Justice  Department  in  1965 
originated  its  action  figainst  the  dally 
newspapers  of  Tucson.  Ariz.,  there  was 
general  agreement  that  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  would  find  the  Joint  news- 
paper operation  as  conducted  there  vio- 
lative of  the  Sherman  Act.  And  of  course 
the  Judge  so  ruled  in  1968.  Specifically  he 
found  that  the  newspapers,  supposedly 
competitive,  were  Joining  in  setting  their 
advertising  rates,  and  were  pooling  and 
dividing  profits.  Price  fixing  and  profit 
pooling  are  per  se  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Even  before  Judge  James  Walsh  ruled, 
publishers  utilizing  the  Joint  newspaper 
arrangements  in  20  TJS.  cities  banded 
together  to  seek  an  antitrust  exemption 
for  their  operations.  The  legislation  ben- 
efits only  newspapers  so  structured. 
Note  that  only  20  Joint  operations 
launched  the  legislative  campaign.  There 
are  22  Joint  operations  across  the  Nation, 
but  those  in  Miami.  Fla.,  and  Shreveport, 
La.,  have  declined  to  participate  in  the 
exemption  effort,  a  fact  which  came  oui 
in  testimony  before  our  subcommittee. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  Joint  opera- 
tors panicked  at  the  prospect  of  an  ad- 
verse court  decision.  Certainly  their  ap- 
peal, emphasizing  the  dlsasterous  con- 
sequences If  their  Joint  operations  were 
broken  up,  indicates  blind  fear.  Because 
long  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed Judge  Walsh's  decision,  it  became 
abundantly  clear  that  Joint  newspaper 
operations  are  not  themselves  violative 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  only  certain 
features  of  the  operations  which  nm 
afoul  of  the  law.  Joint  printing  from  a 
single  plant  has  never  been  challenged. 
Use  of  the  same  distribution  system  has 


b~en  upheld  as  acceptable  under  the  law. 
Use  of  a  Joint  business  office  for  purixjses 
of  accounting  and  billing  has  repeatedly 
been  spelled  out  as  acceptable. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  are  still 
37  U.S.  cities  in  which  independent, 
wholly  separate,  dally  newspapers  com- 
pete and  survive.  I  mention  this  because 
proponents  of  the  newspaper  preserva- 
tion bill  continually  complain  that  their 
Jointly  produced  newspapers  could  not 
possibly  survive  if  separted.  Somehow 
newspapers  in  the  37  fully  competitive 
cities  manage. 

But  no  one  is  asking  the  Joint  news- 
paper operators  to  split  up  their  print- 
ing, distribution,  accounting  and  like  op- 
erations. In  fact,  the  January  26,  1970, 
order  Judge  Walsh  has  issued  In  Tucson 
sets  a  pattern  for  joint  newspaper  opera- 
tions which  Is  even  more  liberal  in  its  de- 
tail. The  Justice  Department  is  willing 
to  apply  these  same  rules  to  the  21  other 
Joint  newspaper  operations  and  they  per- 
mit all  I  have  mentioned  heretofore,  plus 
publication  of  a  Joint  Sunday  edition, 
the  offering  of  combination  moriiing- 
evenlng  advertising  rates,  and  Joint  sale 
of  this  latter  combination. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  two  Tucson  dall- 
ies will  be  allowed  to  continue  almost  all 
of  the  economies  they  have  enjoyed 
through  the  30  years  they  have  published 
Jointly.  Judge  Walsh's  order  wUl  result 
in  their  having  t<i  add  only  a  handful  of 
sales  and  promotion  personnel — so  few 
as  to  make  this  legislation  truly  unneces- 
sary. 

All  that  S.  1520  and  similar  House  bills 
accomplish  is  to  legitimatize  price  fixing 
and  profit  pooling.  And  neither  of  these 
activities  constitute  an  economy.  They 
only  represent  deliberate  and  every  effec- 
tive elimination  of  competition. 

This  brings  me  to  some  of  the  subtle 
effects  to  which  I  alluded  earlier.  Joint 
newspaper  operations  constitute  the  most 
formidable  barriers  to  would-be  new- 
comers who  might  aspire  to  publish  a 
newspaper  in  the  same  market.  The 
capital  of  two  separate  publishing  orga- 
nizations has  been  combined.  The  morn- 
ing and  evening  newspaper  markets  are 
filled  by  two  publications  which  support 
each  other  in  their  Joint  operations  and 
resulting  economies.  Their  offering  of 
combination  rates  creates  a  tremendous 
pressiu-e  on  advertisers  to  spend  all  their 
dollars  with  this  one  organization,  since 
the  discounts  come  when  the  advertiser 
uses  both  newspapers. 

Again  understand  that  the  legislation 
is  not  posing  an  either-or  choice.  Fail- 
ure to  enact  this  antitrust  exemption 
does  not  mean  abolition  of  joint  opera- 
tions. It  does  mean,  however,  that  they 
must  operate,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
advertising  sales,  a  little  further  apart- 
more  nearly  at  arm's  length.  The  legis- 
lation would  grant  the  Joint  (operators 
special  rights  to  manipulate  rates  and 
sales  to  their  advantage — and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  suburban  competitxjrs. 

Newspapers  opposing  adoption  of  the 
legislation,  and  they  number  in  the  thou- 
sands and  include  such  prestigious  pub- 
lications as  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
know  how  much  advantage  the  Joint 


newspaper  operations  already  enjoy, 
without  special  legislation.  For  example, 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc..  owns  a  total  of  14 
newspapers  and  11  broadcast  properties. 
Two  of  its  newspapers  are  involved  in 
Joint  newspaper  operations.  The  c(Mn- 
pany's  prospectus  graphically  illustrates 
how  much  more  profitable  are  these  Joint 
newspaper  operations.  While  the  corpo- 
ration as  a  whole  showed  in  1968  an  11- 
percent  rate  of  return  after  tax  on  stock- 
holders' equity,  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  prop- 
erty returned  16.4  percent  after  tax,  and 
Lee's  Madison,  Wis.,  newsimper  returned 
22  percent  after  tax. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Joint  newspaper 
operations  stand  as  barriers  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  competing  local  newspapers, 
granting  them  additional  rights  height- 
ens those  barriers.  It  is  this  effect  that 
raises  the  constitutional  question.  If  the 
House  passed  S.  1520,  would  not  Congress 
be  making  a  law  abridging  press  free- 
dom by  granting  one  publishing  organi- 
zation an  unusual  economic  advantage 
over  potential  competitors? 

Another  very  subtle  effect  of  the  legis- 
lation was  mentioned  by  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Donald  M.  Turner 
when  he  testified  against  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  in  1968.  He  noted  that  con- 
gressional action  here  would  single  out 
newspapers  for  special  protection,  and 
likely  result  in  a  general  relaxation  of 
antitrust  enforcement  in  the  newspaper 
field.  Many  newspapermen  recognize  the 
antitrust  laws  as  their  shield  against 
overpowering  competition.  They  want  the 
antitrust  laws  enforced. 

The  foregoing  provides  reasons  why 
the  legislation  is  not  needed  and  should 
not  be  adopted. 

In  addition,  the  language  of  the  bill  it- 
self raises  very  serious  questions.  "Fail- 
ing" is  defined  in  the  bill  as  "in  probable 
danger  of  failure  or  appears  unlikely  to 
remain  or  become  a  financially  sound 
publication."  What  constitutes  a  finan- 
cially sound  business?  Is  it  one  breaking 
even,  or  must  it  be  returning  an  attrac- 
tive rate  on  the  investment,  to  be  finan- 
cially sound? 

Once  a  Joint  newspi«)er  operation 
qualifies  under  the  bill  for  the  exemption 
from  price  fixing  and  profit  pooling,  it  is 
entitled  to  enjoy  these  imusual  benefits 
in  perpetuity.  No  one  reviews  the  opera- 
tion's profitability  to  determine  whether 
the  rights  are  still  required  for  preserva- 
tion of  the  two  editorial  voices. 

New  joint  newspaper  operations  can  be 
formed  under  the  bill,  but  only  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. We  suspect  that  in  any  other  con- 
text, a  piece  of  legislation  calling  for 
written  consent  of  a  Federal  agency  be- 
fore newspapers  could  adopt  a  certain 
business  structure  would  precipitate 
monumental  protests  from  the  Nation's 
publishers.  The  procedure  smacks  of  gov- 
ernmental licensing.  Yet,  it  is  being 
sought,  not  opposed,  by  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents. 

Possibly  in  1967,  when  the  original 
failing  newspaper  bill  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona,  there 
was  Justification  for  at  least  exploring  a 
special  antitrust  exemption  for  the  44 
newspapers  currently  utilizing  Joint 
newspaper    arrangements.    Subsequent 
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events,  and  particularly  the  court  order 
Issued  last  month  concluding  the  Tucson 
case,  render  unnecessary  this  unusual 
legislative  remedy.  Many  newspaper  or- 
ganizations, including  the  7,000-member 
National  Ne\i'spaper  Association  and  the 
Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  op- 
pose the  legislation  for  the  reasons  I 
have  outlined.  I  hope  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives rejects  this  bill. 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEADSTART 

CHILD     DEVELOPB4ENT     ACT     OP 
1970 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  SmcBt)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  expressed  in  the  Comprehensive 
Headstart  Child  Development  Act  of 
1970  Introduced  by  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Dellknback.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Bell 
of  California.  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr. 

CONABLK.  Mr.  ESCB.  Mr.  ESHLEMAN,  MTS. 

HccKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Mac- 
Grsgor.  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Qttie.  Mr.  Rtttr, 
Mr.  ScHERLE.  Mr.  Schwkngel.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Wydler,  and  my- 
self to  provide  a  consolidated,  compre- 
hensive child  development  program. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  text  of  the 
legislation  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point: 

H.R.  15776 
A  bill  to  provide  a  conaoUdat«d,  compreben- 
slve   child   development   program    In   the 
Department    of    Health.    Education,    and 

Welfare 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lU-presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "ComprehenslTe 
Headstart  Child  Development  Act  of  1970". 

STATEMENT    OF    FINOLNCS    AND    FUmPOSC 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  recognizes  the  na- 
tional need  for  child  development  programs 
for  millions  of  children  of  working  mothers 
and  the  importance  of  providing  child  de- 
velopment services  essential  to  the  healthy 
physical,  social,  emotional,  and  cognitive  de- 
velopment of  children  who  would  not  other- 
wise receive  them.  Congress  further  rec- 
ognizes the  need  to  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  child  development  process  and 
to  develop  effective  programs  which  en- 
hance this  process.  Finally.*  Congress  notes 
the  capacity  of  private  enterprise  to  assume 
a  significant  part  of  the  burden  of  provid- 
ing high  quality  programs  for  young  chil- 
dren. It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure 
sound  development  of  all  children  during 
the  first  five  ye«us  of  life  and  to  provide  com- 
prehensive early  childhood  development  pro- 
grams suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
of  working  mothers  and  children  younger 
than  compulsory  ichool  attendance  age;  to 
enhance  the  economic  aelf-suffldency  of 
families  by  making  child  development  serv- 
ices available  for  children  of  parents  who 
are  not  but  who  want  to  become  employed: 
and  to  make  Federal  assistance  In  providing 
these  services  more  effective  and  to  use  avail- 
able resources  more  efficiently. 

TITLE    I — COMPREHENSIVE    HEADSTART 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

DECLABATION    OF    PtTKPOOB 

Sbc.  101.  It  Is  the  purpoM  of  this  title  to 
authorize  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  ex- 
isting child  development  programs;   to  de- 


velop new  child  development  programs;  to 
achieve  maximum  benefit  from  existing  and 
new  funds  for  the  purpose  of  child  develop- 
ment through  better  utilization  of  resources, 
planning,  and  coordination  among  programs; 
and  to  provide  such  educational,  health,  nu- 
tritional, and  social  services  as  a  part  of  child 
development  programs  as  may  be  required  to 
enable  every  child  to  attain  his  full  potential. 

AUTHOaiZATION    OF   APPBOPmlATIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  9600.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  9750.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  assistance  under  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated tlO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  for  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
to  State  commissions. 

ALLOTMENTS    AMONG    STATES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  103  and  sums  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (b)  of  section  103 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  each  be  allotted  as  follows: 

(1)  First,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  from 
each  such  appropriation  such  amount  as  he 
may  determine,  but  not  In  excess  of  3  per 
centum  thereof,  and  shall  allot  such  amount 
among  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  for  assistance. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  30  per  centum 
of  the  remaln''er  of  each  such  appropriation 
among  the  States  so  that  the  amount  allotted 
to  each  State  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
30  per  centum  as  the  number  of  families  hav- 
ing an  annual  Income  of  less  than  93.600  In 
the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  fami- 
lies In  all  the  States. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  30  per  centum 
of  the  remainder  of  each  such  appropriation 
among  the  States  so  that  the  amount  allotted 
to  each  State  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
30  per  centum  as  the  number  of  children 
younger  than  age  fourteen  with  mothers  who 
are  regularly  employed  outside  home  In 
the  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
children  In  all  the  States. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  40  per  cen- 
tum of  the  remainder  of  each  such  appro- 
priation among  the  States  so  that  the  amount 
allotted  to  each  State  bears  the  same  ratio 
of  such  40  per  centum  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren younger  than  age  sU  In  the  State  bears 
to  the  number  of  such  children  In  all  the 
States. 

lb)  The  number  of  children  younger  than 
age  six.  the  number  of  children  younger 
than  age  fourteen  with  mothers  who  are  reg- 
ularly employed  outside  the  home,  and  the 
number  of  families  having  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  93.600.  In  a  State  and  In  all  the 
States,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him. 

ic)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico. 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(d)  If  the  allotment  to  any  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  from  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  103 (a) 
Is  leas  than  the  aggregate  amount  received 
by  It.  and  by  public  and  private  agencies 
In  the  State,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1904  (other  than  section  321 
thereof),  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  purposes  for 
which  assistance  may  be  provided  under  this 
title  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary),  then 
the  amount  so  allotted  to  It  shall  be  In- 
creased to  an  amount  equal  to  such  aggre- 
gate amount,  and  the  allotment  to  each  State 


whose  allotment  Is  not  Increased  shall  be 
reduced  pro  rata  (but  not  below  such  aggre- 
gate amount  for  such  State)  In  the  amount 
necessary  to  permit  the  making  of  such 
Increases. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  104.  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  un- 
der section  102(a).  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  for  child  development  pro- 
grams approved  by  State  commissions  pur- 
suant to  State  plans  approved  by  him  under 
section  106. 

ELIGIBLE  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROCEAMS 

Sec.  105.  Assistance  under  this  title  may 
be  provided  for  programs  for — 

(1)  planning  and  developing  child  devel- 
opment programs.  Including  carrying  on  of 
pilot  programs  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
plans  which  have  been  developed. 

(3)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  (Including  the  acquisition  through 
lease,  rental,  or  construction  of  necessary 
facilities  and  the  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies)  of  child  develop- 
ment programs.  Including  Headstart  pro- 
grams and  day  care  programs  for  children 
younger  than  age  fourteen  to  be  carried  on  In 
group  centers,  family  day-care  homes,  or  In 
children's  homes,  or  through  other  arrange- 
ments, and  which  may  Include  activities 
such  as — 

(A)  comprehensive  physical,  social,  emo- 
tional, and  cognitive  development  programi 
for  children  needing  such  assistance  In  or- 
der to  profit  fully  from  their  educational 
opportunities  and  to  attain  their  maximum 
potential; 

(B)  food  and  nutritional  services.  Includ- 
ing family  consultation  to  Improve  nutrition 
In  the  home  environment; 

(C)  specialized  social  services  designed  to 
Improve  the  home  environments  of  children 
and  to  involve  the  parents  in  the  child's 
development; 

(D)  a  program  of  dally  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child's  potential; 

(E)  other  specially  designed  health,  social, 
and  educational  programs  for  these  children 
(including  after  school,  summer,  weekend, 
vacation,  and  overnight  programs)  which 
meet  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act; 

(F)  direct  parent  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment, conduct,  and  overall  program  di- 
rection as  well  as  participation  In  activities 
designed  to  assist  parents  in  meeting  their 
family  responsibilities; 

(G)  participation  In  program  operation, 
where  feasible,  by  paid  para-professlonal 
aides  and  by  unpaid  volunteers,  persons  pre- 
paring for  emplo>inent  In  child  development 
programs,  older  Americans,  and  high  school 
students  and  older  children,  provided  that 
such  participation  be  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  professional  staff  personnel;  and 

(H)  Identification  of  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  handicaps,  referral  of  chUdren 
with  such  handicaps  for  appropriate  treat- 
ment, and  Incorporation  within  the  program 
of  dally  activities  of  any  special  activities  de- 
signed to  ameliorate  such  han^cafw,  provided 
that  separate  programs  are  ''not  organized 
solely  for  the  handicapped  children;   and 

(3)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs  to  teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  child  development  to  economically 
deprived  adolescent  girls  and  economically 
deprived  expectant  mothers  (including  the 
lease  or  rental  of  necessary  facilities  and 
renovation  or  alteration  of  such  facilities 
where  necessary,  and  the  acquisition  of  nec- 
essary equipment  and  supplies  for  such  pro- 
grams). 

STATE   COMMISSIONS    AND   STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Any  State  which  wishes  to 
participate  In  the  program  of  assistance  pro- 
vided for  In  this  title  shall  create  for  that 
purpose  a  State  commission,  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  through  the  State  commission 
a  State  plan  for  such  participation.  The 
membership  of  the  State  commission  shall 
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be  broadly  representative  of  the  public  and 
private  education,  health,  and  child  welfare 
agencies.  Including  the  State  educaUonal 
agency,  community  action  agencies  estab- 
lished under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  and  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  533(d)  of  such  Act.  In 
addition,  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
membership  shall  consist  of  parents  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time  (but  not  more 
often  than  annually)  from  among  nominees 
selected  In  accordance  with  democratic  se- 
lection procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 
they  are  parents  of  children  who  will  be 
served  by  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Initial  creation  of  a 
State  commission,  such  parent  representa- 
tives may.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  be  chosen  from  nominees  se- 
lected by  parenu  of  children  served  under 
the  Project  Headstart  program,  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  a  committee 
established  under  section  522(d)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (If  any) . 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State 
plan  which — 

(1)  provides  that  It  will  be  administered 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  State  com- 
mission, and  that  such  commission  will, 
through  the  selection  of  programs  for  ap- 
proval, effectively  Implement  the  State  pro- 
gram required  by  paragraph  (3), 

(3)  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  State  pro- 
gram for  providing  child  development  serv- 
ices in  a  manner  which — 

(A)  win  recognize  the  relative  needs  of 
urban  and  rural  areas  In  the  State,  and  will 
Insure  that  no  area  In  the  State  which  has 
high  concentrations  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged children  will  receive  less  assistance 
for  programs  for  such  children  than  such 
area  received  for  preschool  and  day  oare  pro- 
grams In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971 . 
under  the  Project  Headstort  program,  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  and  programs  assisted  tinder 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(B)  will  give  the  greatest  emphasis  to  pro- 
grams to  provide  child  development  services 
to  economically  disadvantaged  young  chil- 
dren, give  special  emphasis  to  programs  to 
provide  child  development  services  for  chil- 
dren younger  than  age  fourteen  who  are  In 
need  of  day  care,  give  emphasis  to  programs 
to  educate  economically  disadvantaged  ado- 
lescent girls  and  economically  disadvantaged 
expectant  mothers  In  the  rudiments  of  sound 
child  development  practices  so  that  they 
can  provide  healthful  environments  and  care 
for  their  children,  and  consider  programs 
to  give  child  development  services  to  other 
young  children. 

(C)  will  provide  for  an  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  funds  between  programs  described 
In  section  105(3)  and  those  described  In  sec- 
tion 105(3). 

(D)  provides,  subject  to  subparagraph  (B) , 
for  assigning  priorities  among  programs  ac- 
cording to  objective  standards  and  methods 
which  will  assure  that  the  highest  priority 
Is  given  to  programs  In  areas  having  the 
highest  concentrations  of  economically  de- 
prived young  children  and  of  children  In 
need  of  day-care,  except  that  this  subpara- 
graph and  subparagraph  (B)  may  be  disre- 
garded to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  that 
Project  Headstart  programs,  preschool  and 
day  care  programs  assisted  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  and  programs  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  were  assisted 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
may  continue  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
title  for  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  provides  that.  In  the  case  of  programs 
which  include  the  construction  of  facilities 
(A)  such  a  program  will  be  approved  only 
upon  a  showing  that  construction  of  such 
facilities  will  be  more  economically  advan- 


tageous to  the  government  than  the  rental 
or  lease  of  faculties,  and  that  a  variety  of 
building  designs  and  techniques  utilizing 
both  new  and  conventional  technologies 
have  been  considered  In  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vide the  most  economical  and  useful  facility 
possible  for  the  Intended  purposes,  (B)  the 
Federal  assistance  may  be  In  the  form  of 
grants  or  loans  and  total  Federal  funds  to  be 
paid  will  not  exceed  50  per  centum  cost  of 
the  construction  cost,  and  (C)  not  more  than 
IS  per  centum  of  the  State's  allotment  from 
funds  appropriated  under  section  103(a)  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  construction  of 
facilities,  and  not  more  than  2  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  used  for  grants  for  con- 
struction, 

(4)  provides  that,  insofar  as  feasible,  pro- 
grams will  be  approved  only  if  there  Is  par- 
ticipation of  children  from  both  advan- 
taged and  disadvantaged  homes,  and  the 
priority  of  programs  shall  not  be  affected  by 
the  participation  of  advantaged  children  In 
programs  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  disadvantaged, 

(5)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  bearing 
for  every  applicant  which  has  submitted  a 
program  before  the  State  commission  makes 
a  final  determination  adversely  affecting  It, 

(6)  provides  that  children  In  an  area  served 
by  a  program  carried  out  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  will  In  no  case  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  program  because  of  their  at- 
tendance In  nonpublic  preschool  programs  or 
because  of  the  intention  of  their  parents  to 
enroll  them  in  nonpublic  schopls  when  they 
attain  school  age, 

(7)  provides  that  no  program  of  a  private 
agency,  other  than  a  nonprofit  agency,  will 
be  approved  uiUess  the  cost  of  the  services 
to  be  provided  are  equal  to  or  lower  than  the 
cost  of  comparable  services  provided  by  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  and  such 
services  meet  the  standards  set  for  all  other 
comparable  programs  assisted  under  this 
Utle. 

(8)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  non-Federal  share  re- 
quirements will  be  met  and  sets  forth  the 
criteria  to  be  used  In  fixing  the  Federal  share 
In  programs  to  which  section  108(b)  applies. 

(9)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  from  sums  appropriated 
under  section  103(b), 

( 10)  provides  for  making  such  evaluations, 
assessments,  and  reports  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
perform  his  functions  and  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  this 
Otle. 

(11)  assures  adequate  linkage,  coordina- 
tion, and  continuity  between  preschool  and 
elementary  school  programs. 

(13)  provides  that  an  application  for  as- 
sistance will  be  approved  only  If — 

(A)  the  program  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  105, 

(B)  sufficient  trained  personnel  will  be 
available  to  assure  attention  to  the  needs  of 
each  child  who  is  participating. 

(C)  no  person  will  be  denied  employment 
In  the  program  solely  on  the  ground  that  he 
falls  to  meet  State  certification  standards, 

(D)  the  program  will  provide  adequately 
for  the  physical,  social,  emotional,  and  cog- 
nitive development  of  the  children  who  are 
participating, 

(E)  the  applicant  meets  the  day  care  re- 
quirements developed  under  section  533(d) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  commission  sub- 
mitting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 


(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  commission  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  subsection  (b),  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  such  subsection,  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  commis- 
sion that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  program  under 
this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

JTTOICIAL     review 

Sec.  107.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  106(b)  or  with  bis 
final  action  under  section  106(d) .  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  SUte  is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  in  secUon  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shaU  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissionw  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  fiirther  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  coxirt  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  Stetes 
Code. 

MATCHINC     REQtTIREMENTS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Not  more  than  80  per  centiun 
of  the  co«t  of  providing  services  for  economi- 
cally deprived  children  or  adolescents  or 
expectant  mothers  under  this  tlUe  may  be 
paid  from  Federal  fxinds. 

(b)  The  percentage  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing services  for  children  other  than  economi- 
cally deprived  children  or  adolescents  or  ex- 
pectant mothers  vinder  this  title  which  is 
paid  from  Federal  funds  shall  be  determined 
under  the  State  plan,  but  in  no  event  shall 
more  than  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
be  paid  frixn  Federal  funds. 

(c)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act  may  be 
provided  through  public  or  private  funds 
and  may  be  In  the  form  of  cash,  goods,  serv- 
ices, or  facilities  reasonably  evaluated,  fees 
collected  from  parents,  or  from  imion  or 
employer  contributions. 

(d)  If  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  program  in  a 
State  provides  non-Federal  contributions  ex- 
ceeding Its  requirements  under  this  section, 
such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  the  reqviire- 
ments  for  such  contributions  of  other  pro- 
grams In  the  same  State  for  the  same  fiscal 
year. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  AssUtance  tmder  this  Act 
shall  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  applica- 
tions submitted  to  the  State  commission  and 
approved  by  it  under  the  State  plan  and  also 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  An  application  under  this  title  may 
be  made  by  any  public  or  private  profit  oc 
nonprofit   agency,   or  by  any  employer  of 
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flftMn  or  more  working  mother*  of  young 
chUdr«n. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap- 
pUcaUon  submitted  by  a  SUie  commlsalon 
If  It  has  been  approved  by  the  State  com- 
mlsalon and  If  the  funds  available  In  the 
State's  allotment  from  funds  appropriated 
under  secUon  102 (a)  are  sufficient  to  cover 
the  coata  of  the  program 

PATMSNT9 

S«c  110  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  from 
the  applicable  State  allotment  the  Federal 
share  of  the  coat  of  programs  which  he  has 
approved.  Such  payments  may  be  made  in 
Installmenu.  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adJustmenU 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 

(b)  Prom  each  State's  allotment  imder 
section  102(b).  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  State  commlsslona  to  enable  them 
to   develop   and   administer   State   plans. 

(c)  The  Secretary  ahall  make  technical 
asalstance  available  on  a  continuing  basis 
to  assist  States  to  develop  and  carry  out 
State  plans  under  this  Act. 

COMSTmCCTXON   P«OJ«CT» 

Sbc.  lU.  (a)  If  within  ten  year*  after 
completion  of  any  construction  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  paid  under  thla 
title  the  faclUty  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purpoees  for  which  It  was  constructed. 
unlees  the  Commissioner  determines  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  that  there  Is  good 
eauae  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so.  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  projects) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Fed- 
eral f\mds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  facility  Is  situated. 

(b>  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all  con- 
struction projects  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U  S.C  27«a— 276a-5) 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
section  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  ReorganlzaUon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3178)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1B34.  as  amended  (40  USC  278c). 
oiaecT  rKSCKAL  rcNDiNC 
Sic.  112  Where  a  State  has  not  submitted 
a  State  plan  under  section  108.  or  the  Secre- 
tary has  failed  to  approve  a  SUte  plan  so 
spbmltted.  the  Secretary  may  act  as  the 
State  commission  for  such  State,  and  use 
State  allotment  to  provide  assistance  In  ac- 
cortlance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

UPSAL    AND    CONSOUOATION 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  consolidate  early  childhood,  day  care, 
child  service,  and  prefchool  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  existing  laws  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b) .  so  as  to  form  a  single  coordi- 
nated Comprehensive  Headstart  Child  Devel- 
opment Program  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

(b)  (1)  Section  222(a)  (1)  of  the  Econotalc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1984  Is  repealed  effective 
July  1.  1971. 

(2)  Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  la  repealed. 

(3)  Section  182(b)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "day  care  tor  children"  and  inserting  in 
Ilea  thereof  "assistance  In  securing  day  care 


services  for  children,  but  not  operation  of 
day  care  programs  for  children". 

(4)  Section  123(a)(8)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "day  care  for  children"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  •assistance  In  securing  day 
care  services  for  children",  and  adding  after 
the  word  "employment"  the  phrase  ".  but 
not  includ.ng  the  direct  operation  of  day 
care  programs  for  children" 

(5)  Section  101  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1985  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  (including  preschool  pro- 
grams)", and  by  inserting  "aged  hve  to  sev- 
enteen" before  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

(6)  Section  105(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "aged  five  or  older" 
after  the  phrase  "which  are  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  children". 

(7)  Section  312(b)(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "day  care  for  children". 

(8)  Effective  July  1.  1971.  neither  the 
child-care  services  furnished  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  SocUl  Security  Act  nor  the  child-welfare 
services  furnished  under  a  SUte  plan  devel- 
oped as  provided  In  part  B  of  such  title  shall 
Include  day-care  services  or  any  other  or- 
ganized child  development  program  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act.  and  section  422(a) 
(1)(C)  of  such  Act  shall  not  apply  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  and 
make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  ensure  that  suitable  child 
development  programs  under  this  Act  are 
available  for  children  receiving  aid  or  serv- 
ices under  State  plans  approved  under  part 
A  of  Utle  rV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
State  plans  developed  as  provided  In  part  B 
of  such  title  to  the  extent  that  such  pro- 
grams are  required  for  the  administration  of 
such  plans  and  the  achievement  of  their 
objectives,  and  that  there  U  effective  coordi- 
nation between  the  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  and  the  programs  of 
aid  and  services  under  such  title  IV. 

TITLE  n— NATIONAL  INSTTTUTE  FOR 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  EDUCATION 

OKXABATioK  or  PtJftPOaS 
Sec.  201.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
focus  national  efforts  to  attain  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  early  childhood 
development  and  the  effects  of  organized 
programs  upon  these  processes;  to  develop 
from  this  research  programs  to  enhance  child 
development:  to  do  so  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  the  most  effecUve  use  of  available  re- 
sotirces:  and  to  assure  that  the  resulu  of 
such  research  and  development  are  reflected 
In  the  conduct  of  program  affecting  young 
children. 

ACTHOaiZATION  Or  APraOPalATIONB 

Sec  202.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  110.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  tlS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 203  below. 

(b)    There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated •3,000.000  for  the  constructlcxi  of 
a  facility  for  the  NaUonal  InsUtute  for  Early 
Childhood  Development  and  Education. 
NATioNAi.  msrrruTB  roa  kablt  CHnABOoo 

DKVXLOPMSNT    AlfD   BDVCATION 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  There  Is  esUblUbed  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment.  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Early  Childhood  Devel- 
opment and  Education  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Institute"). 

(b)  The  activities  of  the  Institute  shall 
Include,  but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to: 

( 1 )  research  to  determine  the  nature  of 
child  development  processes  and  the  Impact 
of  various  Influences  and  interventions  upon 


them;  research  to  develop  techniques  to  eval- 
uate and  diagnose  child  development:  and 
research  to  determine  how  child  development 
programs  conducted  in  either  home  or  In- 
stltuUonal  settings  might  positively  affect 
child  development  processes: 

(2)  evaluation  of  research  findings  and 
the  development  of  these  findings  Into  effec- 
tive products  for  application: 

(3)  diffusion  of  research  and  development 
efforts  Into  the  general  practice  of  early 
childhood  programs,  using  regional  teacher 
demonstration  centers  and  advisory  services 
where  feasible; 

(4)  production  of  informational  systems 
and  other  resources  necessary  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  Institute:  and 

(5)  Integration  of  national  early  child- 
hood research  efforts  Into  a  focused  national 
early  childhood  research  program,  including 
the  coordination  of  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  by  the  Institute  and  similar 
research  and  development  conducted  by 
other  agencies,  organlzai..  ns  and  individ- 
uals. 

GCNXaAI.    AUTHORITY    OF    THX    INSTirtTT* 

Sec.  204.  The  Institute  shall  have  the  au- 
thority, within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations, to  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  authority — 

( 1 )  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  It  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
of  Its  operations  and  Its  organization  and 
personnel: 

(2)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  title; 

(3)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  for  the 
carrying  on,  by  organizations  or  individuals 
in  the  United  States.  Including  other  Oov- 
ernment agencies,  of  such  research,  develop- 
ment dissemination  or  evaluation  efforts  as 
the  InsUtute  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  also  to  make 
grants  for  such  purposes  to  individuals,  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  or  Institutions: 

(4)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  grants, 
sale,  lease,  or  loan,  real  and  personal  property 
of  all  kinds  necessary  for,  or  resulting  from, 
the  exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this 
tlUe: 

(5)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others.  If  such  funds  are  donated  without 
restriction  other  than  that  they  be  used  In 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Institute  as  stated  In  section 
201; 

(6)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  ai>d  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code  for 
persons  In  the  Oovernment  service  employed 
intermittently. 

OmCEKS    AND    ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Board  or  GovEaNORS. —  (1) 
The  Board  of  Oovernors  shall  consist  of 
twenty-five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Director  ex 
officio,  and  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  exercise  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Institute.  The  persons  nomi- 
nated for  appointment  as  members  shall  be — 

(I)  eminent  in  the  fields  of  education, 
psychology,  the  social  sciences,  basic  science, 
medicine,  or  public  affairs: 

(II)  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  estab- 
lished records  of  distinguished  service:   and 

(III)  selected  so  as  to  provide  representa- 
tion of  major  points  of  view  of  child  develop- 
ment leaders  In  all  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  m^W"g  nominations  of  persons  for  ap- 
pointment as  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, due  consideration  vrtll  be  given  to  the 
recommendations  for  nomination  which  may 
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be  submitted  to  the  President  by  educational, 
scientific,  or  other  organizations. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  voting  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Oovernors  shall  be  three 
years,  except  that 

(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and 

( 11 )  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  after  June  30.  1970.  shall  expire, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  eight  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
eight  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  nine  at  the 
end  of  three  years  after  June  30,  1970. 
Any  person  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  six  consecutive  years 
shall  thereafter  be  Ineligible  for  appointment 
during  the  two-year  period  following  the  ex- 
piration of  such  sixth  year. 

(3)  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  meet  at 
least  once  annually  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Chairman  may  determine,  but  he  shall 
also  call  a  meeting  whenever  six  or  more  of 
the  members  so  request  in  writing.  A  major- 
ity of  the  voting  members  of  the  Board  ahall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Each  member  shall  be 
given  notice,  by  registered  mall  or  by  certified 
mall,  mailed  to  his  last  known  address  of 
record  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  any 
meeting,  of  the  call  of  such  meeting. 

(4)  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  estab- 
lish the  basic  policies  governing  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Institute  and  shall  modify  such 
policies  from  time  to  time  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate. 

lb)  Chaisman  and  Vice  Chairman. — An 
election  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  take  place 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors following  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Thereafter  such  election  shall  take 
place  at  the  second  annual  meeting  occurring 
after  each  such  election.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman  In 
his  absence.  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the 
chairmanship  or  vice  chairmanship,  the 
Board  shall  elect  a  member  to  fill  sucb 
vacancy. 

(c)  Director  or  the  iMsrrrxrrE. — There 
shall  be  a  Director  of  the  Institute  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Director")  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  three  persons  ncwalnated 
by  the  Board  of  Oovernors.  He  shall  serve  as 
a  nonvoting  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
In  addition  thereto  he  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Institute.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years 
tmless  sooner  removed  by  the  President.  In 
addition  to  the  powers  and  duties  specif- 
ically vested  In  him  by  this  title,  the  Direc- 
tor shall.  In  accordance  with  the  policies 
established  by  the  Board,  exercise  the  powers 
granted  by  section  204  of  this  Utle,  together 
with  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may 
be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors; but  no  final  acUon  shall  be  taken 
by  the  Director  In  the  exercise  of  any  power 
granted  by  secUon  204  of  this  title  unless  In 
each  Instance  the  Board  has  reviewed  and 
approved  the  acUon  proixieed  to  be  taken, 
or  such  acUon  Is  taken  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Board 
or  the  ExecuUve  Cooimlttee  to  the  Director. 

(d)  Pown  OF  Boars  or  Oovernors  To 
Crxatx  CoMsnTTKBS. — (1)  The  Botird  of  Gov- 
ernors Is  authorized  to  ^potnt  from  among 
Its  members  an  Executive  Oommlttee,  and 
to  assign  to  the  Executive  Committee  such 
of  the  powers  and  functions  granted  to  the 
Board  by  this  title  as  It  deems  appropriate; 
except  that  the  Board  may  not  assign  to  the 
Executive  Committee  the  fimctlon  of  estab- 
lishing policies. 

(2)  If  an  Executive  Committee  Is  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Oovernors.  It  shall 
consist  oC  the  Director,  as  a  nonvoting  ex 
officio  member,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 


of  Governors,  and  not  less  than  five  nor 
mere  thaa  nine  other  members  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  from  among  their 
number.  Any  person  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  such  Committee  for  six  consecutive 
years  shall  be  Ineligible  for  reelection  dur- 
ing the  twc-ypar  period  following  the  ex- 
piration 01  such  sixth  year.  Such  C>3mmlttee 
shall  render  an  annual  report  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  such  other  reports  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate.  Supplemental  or  dis- 
senting vlev/s  and  recommendations,  if  any, 
of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
bo  Included  In  such  reports. 

(3)  The  Board  of  Governors  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  from  among  Its  members  and 
others  such  committees  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary, and  to  assign  to  committees  so  ap- 
pointed such  functions  as  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors deems  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(e)  Divisions  Within  the  Institdte. — 
(1)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  there  shall  be  within  the  Insti- 
tute the  following  divisions: 

(1)  A  Division  of  Research. 

(II)  A  Division  of  Program  Planning  and 
Evaluation. 

(HI)  A  Division  of  Development  and  Dem- 
onstration. 

(Iv)  A  Division  of  Resource  Production. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  within  the  Institute 
such  other  divisions  as  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors may,  from  time  to  time,  deem  neces- 
sary. 

ANNT7AL   REPORT 

Sec.  206.  The  Institute  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress,  summarizing  its  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  during  the  pre- 
ceding year;  reviewing  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Institute  and  the  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  other  arrangements  entered  Into 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  It  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. Supplemental  or  dissenting  views  and 
recommendations.  If  any,  shall  be  Included 
In  this  report. 

TRANSFER     OF     NATIONAL     LABORATORY     ON 
EARLY    CHILDHOOD    EDUCATION 

Sec.  207.  The  National  Laboratory  on  Early 
Childhood  Education,  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  (Cooperative  Research  Act, 
as  amended  (Public  Law  83-531),  shall  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  Institute  as  Its  sub- 
stantive core;  and  funds  equivalent  to  the 
amount  allotted  to  the  NaUonal  Laborat<X7 
on  Early  Childhood  Education  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  shall  be 
transferred  annually  to  the  Institute,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(c)  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act,  for  the  five  fiscal  years  following 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

EMPLOYMENT  OP  PERSONNEL 

Sec  208.  (a)  The  Director  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  policies  as  the  Board  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  appoint  and  fljt 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  a  Deputy 
Director  who  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
may  prescribe  and  shall  be  Acting  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Direc- 
tor or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Office 
of  the  Director. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  engaged  In  the  business  of 
the  InsUtute,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

COORDINATION    OP   RESEARCH 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Funds  available  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  for 
the  purpoees  stated  In  section  201  or  the 
actlvlUes  specified  In  section  203  shall  be 


available  for  transfer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  In- 
volved, m  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  InsUtute 
for  such  use  as  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  such  funds  were  provided,  and  the 
funds  so  transferred  shall  be  expendable  by 
the  Institute  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
transfer  was  made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  Inform  the  Institute  of 
plans  for  future  grants,  contracts,  projects, 
and  other  activities  authorized  under  this 
Act;  section  426  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  established  pursuant  to  the 
National  Mental  Health  Act  of  1946  (Public 
Law  79-487 ) ;  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  HeaUh  and  Human  Development  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-838,  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  execution  of  such 
plans  and  shall  Inform  the  Institute  of  the 
results  or  findings  resulting  from  the  execu- 
tion of  such  plans. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  shall  Inform  the  Institute 
of  plans  for  future  grants,  contracts,  projects, 
or  other  activities  pertaining  to  research  or 
experimentation  Involving  the  enhancement 
of  early  childhood  development  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  to  care  for  or  to  nurture 
young  children,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  execution  of  such  plans  and  shall  Inform 
the  InsUtute  of  the  results  or  findings  result- 
ing from  the  execution  of  such  plans. 

(d)  Activities  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, and  activities  authorized  by  this  Act, 
title  rv  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  section  426  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  pertain  to  research 
or  experimentation  involving  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  enhance  the  develop- 
ment of  yoimg  children  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  activities  of  the  Institute  In  a 
manner  to  assure — 

(1)  maximum  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources through  the  prevention  of  duplica- 
tion of  acUvltles; 

(2)  a  division  of  labor.  Insofar  as  Is  com- 
patible with  the  purposes  of  each  of  the 
agencies  or  authorities  specified  In  this  para- 
graph, to  assure  maximum  progress  toward 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(e)  An  Early  Childhood  Research  Council 
consisting  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  Director  of  the  Institute, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Director  at  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  such  other  officials  as  they 
may  designate,  shall  meet  anniuJly  and  from 
time  to  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  coordlnaUon  of  activities 
under  their  Jurisdictions  and  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  above. 

TITLE  in — ^FACHJTISS  FOR  CHILD 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — ^Mortgage  Instjrancx  for  Cbou) 

Development  FAcmnEs 
Sec.  301.  Title  n  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  242 
the  following  new  section: 

"mortgagb  insurancx  for  child 
development  faciutixs 
"Sec.  243.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
Uon to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision 
of  urgently  needed  facilities  for  child  care 
and  child  development  programs. 
"(b)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  aecUon — 
"(1)  The  term  'child  development  facUlty* 
means  a  facility  of  a  private  profit  or  non- 
profit corporation  or  organization,  licensed 
or  regulated  by  the  State  (or.  If  there  Is  no 
State  law  providing  for  such  licensing  and 
regulaUon  by  the  State,  by  the  municipality 
or  other  political  subdivision  In  which  the 
facility  Is  located) ,  for  the  provision  of  dilld 
care  or  child  development  programs  for  one 
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hundred  or  more  children  younger  than  com- 
pulaory  school  attendance  *ge  as  determined 
by  State  or  local  regulations  or  younger  than 
age  six  in  the  absence  of  such  regulations,  or 
In  conjunction  with  such  programs  for  the 
provision  of  child  care  programs  during  non- 
school  hours  for  school-age  children 

••i2)  The  terms  mortgage*,  or  mortgagor  , 
•mortgagee-,  maturity  date',  and  -State"  shall 
have  the  meanings  respectively  set  forth  In 
section  207  of  this  Act. 

.••(C)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretarj-")  Is  authorized  to  insure  any  mort- 
gage (including  advances  on  such  mortg.ige 
during  construction)  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  and  to 
make  commitments  for  Insurance  of  such 
mortgage  prior  to  the  date  of  its  execution  or 
disbursement  thereon. 

•■(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  secUon.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
insure  anv  mortgage  which  cjvers  a  new 
child  development  facility.  Including  equip- 
ment to  be  »ised  In  Its  operation,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

••(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
shall  demonstrate  ability  successfully  to 
operate  one  or  more  child  care  or  child  de- 
velopment programs.  The  Secretary  may  In 
his  discretion  require  any  such  mortgagor  to 
be  regulated  or  restricted  as  to  minimum 
charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and,  In 
addlUon  thereto.  If  the  mortg.-vgor  Is  a  cor- 
porate enUty,  as  to  capital  structure  and  rate 
of  return.  As  an  aid  to  the  regulation  or 
restriction  of  any  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  contracts  with  and  acquire 
for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock  or  Interest 
In  such  mortgagor  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 
Any  stock  or  interest  so  purchased  shall  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  general  Insurance  fund, 
and  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  mortgagor  at 
par  upon  the  termination  of  all  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  Inaurance. 

"(2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project,  including  equipment  to  be 
used  in  the  operation  of  the  child  develop- 
ment facility,  when  the  proposed  Improve- 
ments are  completed  and  the  equipment  is 
Installed. 

"(3)  The  mortgage  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

'•(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
received,  from  the  State  or  local  agency  des- 
ignated by  State  law  to  license  and  regulate 
child  day  care  faculties  for  the  State  or 
the  political  subdivision  of  the  State  In 
which  the  child  development  facility  covered 
by  the  mortgage  Is  located,  a  certificate  that 

(A)  there  Is  a  need   for   such  facility,  and 

(B)  there  are  In  force  In  such  State  or  the 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  in  which 
the  proposed  faclUty  would  be  located  rea- 
sonable minimum  standards  of  licensure  and 
methods  of  operation  of  child  development 
facilities.  No  such  mortgage  shall  be  Instired 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has 
received  such  assurance  as  he  may  deem 
satisfactory  from  the  State  or  local  agency 
that  such  standards  will  be  applied  or  en- 
forced with  respect  to  any  child  development 
facility  located  In  the  St&te  or  locality  for 
which  mortgage  Insurance  U  provided  un- 
der this  section. 


"(5)  The  SecreUry  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  secUon  unless  he  has 
also  received  from  the  SUte  commission  au- 
thorized In  title  I  of  the  Comprehensive 
Headstart  Child  Development  Act  of  1970  a 
cerUflcate  that  the  facility  U  consistent  with 
and  win  not  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
State  plan. 

■•(e)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  secUon  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(f)  (1)  The  SecreUry  shall  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (insofar  as 
applicable)  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
with  respect  to  the  insurance  of  mortgages 
under  other  provisions  of  this  title. 

••(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d). 
(e).  (g).  (h),  (I).  (J),  (k).  (1).  and  (n)  of 
section  207  shall  apply  to  mortgages  Insured 
under  this  section;  and.  with  respect  to 
such  mortgages,  all  references  in  such  pro- 
visions to  section  207  shall  be  deemed  to  re- 
fer to  this  section,  and  all  references  in  such 
provisions  (and  in  section  519)  to  Secretary' 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Pabt  B — Neighborhood  Faciutiks 

Sec.  321,  Section  703  (c)(1)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  -child  care,"  after 
"social.". 

Sec.  322.  SecUon  708(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '(2)  $50,000,000  for 
grants  under  section  703."  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  •(2)  $100,000,000  for  grants  un- 
der section  703.". 

TITLE  rV— TRAINING  OP  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PERSONNEL 

SBC.  401.  Section  632  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"There  Is  additionally  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971.  for  programs 
and  projects  under  this  part  to  train  or 
retrain  professional  personnel  for  preschool 
or  early  childhood  programs,  and  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  for  programs  and  projects  under 
this  part  to  uain  or  retrain  nonprofessional 
personnel  for  preschool  or  early  childhood 
programs." 

Sec  402.  Section  205(b)  (3)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  U  amended  as  fol- 
lows by  adding  after  the  word  "nonprofit" 
the  phrase  "early  childhood  program.'  by 
striking  out  "and  (C)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(C)  such  rate  shall 
be  15  per  centum  for  each  complete  aca- 
demic year  or  Its  equivalent  (as  so  deter- 
mined by  regulations)  of  service  as  a  full- 
time  teacher  In  public  or  private  nonprofit 
child  development  programs  or  In  any  such 
programs  operating  under  authority  of  title 
I  of  the  Comprehensive  HeadsUrt  Child  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970.  and   (D)". 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  award 
grants  to  individuals  employed  In  child  de- 
velopment programs  operating  under  the 
authority  of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  to  such 
programs  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the 
costs  of  inservlce  training  for  professional  and 
nonprofessional  personnel  to  be  conducted 
by  the  child  development  program,  by  a  com- 
munity or  higher  education  Institution,  or 
by  a  combination  thereof. 

Sec.  404.  There  U  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  section  403 
the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  and  for  each  succeeding 
fl«cal  year. 


TITLE  V— FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  child  development  pro- 
grams (including  the  lease,  rental,  or  con- 
struction of  necessary  facilities  and  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies) for  the  children  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(b)  Employees  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
group  of  such  agencies  employing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  more  working  mothers 
of  young  children  who  desire  to  participate 
In  the  grant  program  under  this  title  shall: 

( 1 )  designate  or  create  for  the  purpose  an 
agency  commission,  the  membership  of 
which  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
working  mothers  employed  by  the  agency  or 
agencies,  and 

(2>  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  official  In  charge  of  such 
agency  or  agencies,  which: 

(A)  provides  that  the  child  development 
program  shall  be  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  agency  commission: 

(B)  provides  that  the  program  will  meet 
the  Federal  Interagency  Day-Care  Require- 
ments: 

(C)  provides  a  means  of  determining 
priority  of  eligibility  among  parents  wishing 
to  use  the  services  of  the  program: 

(D)  provides  for  a  scale  of  fees  based  upon 
the  parents'  financial  status:  and 

(E)  provides  for  competent  management, 
staffing,  and  facilities  for  such  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  grant  funds 
under  this  section  unless  he  has  received 
approval  of  the  plan  from  the  official  or  offi- 
cials In  charge  of  the  agency  or  agencies 
whose  employees  will  be  served  by  the  child 
development  program. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  No  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  title  during  the  first  two 
years  of  such  programs'  operation,  and  no 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
of  such  programs  In  succeeding  years  shall 
be  paid  from  Federal  funds. 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  total 
cost  may  be  provided  through  public  or  pri- 
vate funds  and  may  be  In  the  form  of  cash, 
goods,  services,  facilities  reasonably  evalu- 
ated, fees  collected  from  parents,  union  and 
employer  contributions. 

(c)  If  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  program  under 
this  title  provides  non-Federal  contributions 
exceeding  Its  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  such  contributions  of  other 
programs  applying  for  grants  under  the  same 
title,  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

(d)  In  making  grants  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall.  Insofar  as  Is  feasible,  dis- 
tribute funds  among  the  States  according 
to  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  Federal 
employees  In  that  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  Federal  employees  In  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  503.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Pabt  A — Evalxjation  of  Fedexai,  Pkocrams 

FOR    EAELT    CHnJ>HOOD    DXVEIXJPMDrr 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  Involvement  In  chUd 
development  which  shall  include — 

(1)  enumeration  and  description  of  all 
Federal  activities  which  affect  child  develop- 
ment; 

(2)  analysis  of  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  activities; 

(3)  determination  of  efficiency,  effective- 
ness, and  results  of  such  expenditures  And 
activities;  and 

(4)  such  recommendations  to  Congress  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 
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(b)  The  results  of  this  evaluation  shall  be 
reported  to  Congress  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, groups,  or  individuals  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

Sec  602.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
such  an  annual  evaluation  of  Federal  In- 
volvement In  child  development,  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  annual  evaluation 
to  Congress. 

Sec.  603.  Such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the  an- 
nual evaluation  shall  be  made  avaUable  to 
blm,  upon  request,  by  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Sec  604.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1971,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part.  ^ 

Part  B — Office  of  Child  Development 

Sec  621.  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Office  of  Child  Development  which 
shall  be  the  principal  agency  in  that  Depart- 
ment for  programs  and  activities  relating  to 
child  development  and  which  shaU,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Past     C — Federal     Interagenct     D  at -Care 

RBQtnSXUENTS 

Sec  631.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions  shall  be  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Day-Care  Requirements 
established  pursuant  to  section  522(d)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 : 

(a)  The  total  ratio  of  children  to  aduIU  in 
day  care  centers  may  not  exceed  seven  to  one 
for  children  aged  two  to  three  years  old; 
ten  to  one  for  children  aged  three  to  four 
years  old;  and  fourteen  to  one  for  five-year 

I  olds. 

•  (b)  Where  day  care  is  being  provided  for 
children  who  are  not  from  low- Income  fam- 
ilies, the  requirements  regarding  social  serv- 
ices, arrangements  for  medical  and  dental 
care  may  be  waived  for  such  children. 

(c)  Where  the  administering  agency  con- 
tracts for  services  with  private  proprietary 
organizations,  "assisting  in  the  development 
of  the  programs  and  approving  applications 
for  funding"  may  be  changed  to  "advising 
In  the  development  of  programs  and  appli- 
cations for  ftmdlng." 

(d)  The  requirement  providing  "for  pri- 
ority in  employment  to  welfare  recipients 
and  other  low-income  people"  may  be 
changed  to  provide  "for  equal  opportunity 
for  welfare  recipients  and  other  low-Income 
people  for  employment". 

Part  D — Federal  Control  Not  Authorized 
Sec.  641.  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
authority  of  this  Act,  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  Impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  In- 
struction or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional institution. 

Part  D — Du-iMiTioifs 
Sec.  661.  As  tised  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "early  childhood"  and  "yotrng  chil- 
dren" shall  refer  to  children  younger  than 
six  years  of  age  or  to  children  who  have 
not  entered  pubUc  school,  whichever  Is  older. 

(b)  "child  development  programs"  shaU  be 
those  programs  which  provide  the  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  social,  medical,  and  phys- 
ical services  needed  for  children  to  attain 
their  full  potential. 

(c)  "economically  disadvantaged  children" 
means  children  of  famlUes  having  an  annual 
Income  (as  determined  by  the  State  commis- 


sion pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary)  insufficient  to  provide  a  home 
environment  conducive  to  learning,  or  who 
are  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  imder  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(d)  "programs"  means  full-  or  part-day 
or  night  programs  conducted  in  child  devel- 
opment facilities,  in  schools,  in  nelghborhcxsd 
centers,  or  In  homes.  It  also  Includes  other 
special  arrangements  under  which  early 
childhood  child  development  or  chUd  care 
activities  may  be  provided. 

(e)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(f)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(g)  "construction"  Includes  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  acquisition,  expansion, 
remodeUng,  and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  Includes  site  grading  and  Improve- 
ment and  architect  fees. 


"POINTS  OP  REBELUON"— CON- 
DUCT NOT  BEFITTING  A  MEMBER 
OP  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyham) 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  by  the  publication  of  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  views  by  a  sitting  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  openly  en- 
couraging violence  in  the  United  States 
if  dissenters  in  certain  causes  do  not  get 
their  way.  I  refer  to  the  book  "Points  of 
Rebellion"  written  by  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  and  scheduled  for  publication 
tomorrow. 

I  have  Just  completed  a  careful  read- 
ing of  this  book.  It  dismays  me  that  one 
garbed  in  judicial  robes  and  protected  by 
life  tenure  should  from  on  high  seek  to 
further  provoke  discord  and  strife  in  our 
land.  Unquestionably  many  of  the  issues 
to  which  the  author  addresses  himself  are 
capable  of  enlightened  improvement  by 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government  as  well  as 
the  private  sector. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  land  of  ours  is 
still  the  land  of  the  greatest  individual 
freedom  and  opportunity  in  all  this  world. 
It  is  not  the  captive  of  the  FBI  nor  the 
CIA  nor  the  military-industrial  complex 
as  Justice  Douglas  suggests.  Neither  is 
the  United  States  in  the  control  of  super- 
racists  or  anti-black  men.  Views  urging 
that  it  is  or  that  this  is  the  situation  or 
asserting  it  to  be  fact  are  paranoiac. 
Moreover  Justices  ought  not  to  take  pub- 
lic positions  on  issues  that  may  well  come 
before  their  Court.  Free  speech  and  dis- 
sent is  clearly  a  recurring  issue  before 
the  High  Court.  Certainly,  Justices  have 
no  business  contributing  to  domestic  dis- 
cord by  thinly  veiled  incitement  or  en- 
couragement to  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  can  be  said  that  a 
stock  transaction  of  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  a  disqualification  for  the  High  Court, 
or,  as  urged  by  some,  that  statements  in 
a  political  campsilgn  20  years  ago  by 
Judge  Carswell  Is  an  objection,  how  vast- 
ly worse  to  have  this  kind  of  provocation 
willfully  distributed  from  the  apparent 
safety  of  incumbency  by  one  already  on 


the  Court.  All  of  this  is  wholly  aside  from 
previous  statements  of  Justice  Douglas 
urging  recognition  of  Red  China  or  de- 
claring his  commitment  to  his  personal 
interpretation  of  the  first  amendment  as 
amounting  to  absolute  license  which  he 
has  frequently  written  or  declaring  his 
personal  convictions  that  relate  to  the 
Court's  continuing  failure  to  permit  con- 
trol of  the  pornographic  smut  that  floods 
the  Nation. 

Now  the  public  writing  of  these  per- 
sonal views  on  rebellion  exceed^  the  prop- 
er bounds  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
member  of  court  of  last  resort  in  our 
judicial  system. 

Its  publication  in  my  opinion  consti- 
tutes conduct  incompatible  with  judi- 
cial good  behavior.  It  is  surely  high  mis- 
demeanor sufficient  to  warrant  removal 
from  the  High  Court.  We  have  enough 
troubles  in  America  without  the  fires  be- 
ing willfuUy  fanned  by  the  extra-judi- 
cial writings  of  a  sitting  member  of  the 
Court.  Justice  Douglas  should  resign 
from  the  Supreme  Court  forthwith.  If 
he  does  not  resign,  he  should  be  re- 
moved. 

No  longer  can  it  be  contended  that  fu- 
ture silence  would  constitute  reparation 
because  the  harm  has  been  done  and  the 
Justice,  by  his  own  choice,  his  own  writ- 
ings, his  own  stated  convictions,  stands 
cast  before  litigants  in  America  as  a  par- 
tisan and  not  as  a  judge. 

The  following  are  some  quotations 
from  the  book.  "Points  of  RebeUion " 
written  by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
And  he,  I  might  note,  is  described  as  an 
incumbent  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
the  cover  of  the  book  on  which  "Points 
of  Rebellion"  is  printed  in  red. 

At  page  6,  and  I  quote : 

Yet  American  protesters  need  not  be  sub- 
missive. A  speaker  who  resists  arrest  is  act- 
ing as  a  free  man.  The  poUce  do  not  have 
carte  blanche  to  Interfere  with  his  free- 
dom. .  . . 

Our  obsession  is  in  part  the  product  of  a 
fear  generated  by  Joseph  McCarthy.  Indeed  a 
black  silence  of  fear  possesses  the  nation  .  . . 

At  page  14,  referring  to  faculty  mem- 
bers on  institutional  campuses  in 
America: 

Very  few  faculty  members  have  a  revolu- 
tionary fervor  or  insight. . .  . 

Students  rlghtfuUy  protest;  and  whUe  all 
of  their  complaints  do  not  have  merit,  they 
too  should  be  heard  as  of  right,  and  not  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  violence  to  obtain  a 
hearing. 

Page  29.  and  I  quote: 

The  tendency  of  these  mounting  Invasions 
of  privacy  is  the  creation  of  a  creeping  con- 
formity that  makes  us  timid  in  our  thinking 
at  a  time  when  the  problems  which  envelop 
us  demand  bold  and  adventuresome  atti- 
tudes. 

Page  41: 

The  Pentagon  has  a  fantastic  budget  that 
enables  it  to  dream  of  putting  down  the 
much-needed  revolutions  which  wlU  arise  in 
Peru,  in  the  Philippines,  and  In  other  be- 
nighted countries. 

Page  53: 

The  major  parties  are  controUed  by  the 
Establishment  and  the  result  is  a  form  of 
political  bankruptcy. 
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Page  56: 

Where  there  la  »  persistent  sense  of  futlUty 
there  U  violence;  and  that  is  where  we  are 

"^^e    UM    of    violence    Is    deep    in    our 

'"'^^^two  parues  have  become  •!« oft '''•J^- 
tlngulshabirand  each  Is  controlled  by  t^e 
isSbllshment.  The  modern  day  <l^^"r» 
Zad  protesters  are  funcUoning  as  the Joyal 
ooDosltlon  functions  In  England  They  are 
thr^ountmg  voice  of  pollUcal  opposition  to 
tJ^tat^  5uo.  calling  for  revolutionary 
changes  in  our  institutions. 

Y^tthe  powers  that  be  faintly  echo  Adolf 
Hitler,  who  said  in  1932:  ,„.^„,i 

•The  streets  of  our  country  are  in  turmoil. 
The  universities  are  filled  with  studenU  re- 

'"^Srmr^Je  seeing  to  dest^y  our 
country.  Russia  Is  threatening  "^ j2,    i^' 
might  and  the  repubUc  Is  in  danger.  Tea. 
(Unger  from  within  and  without 
"We  need  law  and  order." 

Page  63: 

The  vital  problems  will  require  a  great 
restructuring  of  our  society. 

Page  70: 

The  upside  down  welfare  state  helpa  the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer 

Other  subsidies  receive  a  greater  reverence. 
Railroads,  airlines,  shipping— these  are  ail 
subsidized,  and  those  companies-  doors  are 
not  kicked  down  by  the  police  at  night 

Then  at  page  71— referring  to  the  poor 
on  welfare : 

The  pouce  are  empowered  to  kick  down 
the  door  of  his  home  at  midnight  without 
any  sewch  warrant  In  order  to  investigate 
welfare  violations. 

On  page  78: 

The  use  of  violence  aa  an  Instrument  of 
nersuaslon  is  therefore  Inviting  and  seems 
to  the  discontented  to  be  the  only  effecUve 
protest. 

On  page  88 : 

People  march  and  protest  but  they  are 
not  heard.  •  •  •  ... 

Violence  has  no  constttuUonal  sanction, 
and  every  government  from  the  beginning 
has  moved  against  It.  

But  where  grievances  pile  high  and  moat  or 
the  elected  spokesmen  repreeenl  the  E»- 
tabllshmeni.  violence  may  be  the  only  ef- 
fective response. 

On  page  91 : 

Guatemala  and  Brazil  are  token  feudal 
situations  characterlaUc  of  the  whole  world. 
They  represent  a  rtatua  quo  that  must  be 
abolished. 

On  page  92: 

The  special  IntereaU  that  control  govern- 
ment use  Its  powers  to  favor  themselves  and 
to  perpetuate  regimes  of  oppresalon,  ex- 
ploitation and  discrimination  against  the 
many. 

Ther»  are  only  two  eboloaa:  A  PoUce  state 
in  which  aU  dlaasat  U  suppr—ed  or  rigidly 
controlled,  or  a  society  where  Uw  Is  re- 
sponsive to  human  needs.  •  •  • 

There  must  be  creat«l  an  adult  unreat 
.gainst  the  inequlUea  and  Injustices  In  the 
preaent  system. 


necessary  If  the  people  were  to  be  content. 
That  restructuring  was  not  forthcoming  and 
there  was  revoluUon. 

We  must  realize  that  todays  Establish- 
ment U  the  new  George  UI.  Whether  It  wUl 
continue  to  adhere  to  his  tactics,  we  do  not 
know.  If  It  does  the  redreas.  honored  In  tra- 
dition. Is  also  revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  same  line  that 
has  been  taken  by  Marxists  and  Lenin- 
ists from  time  immemorial. 

Paul  Sweezey.  an  admitted  Marxist, 
urged  the  same  thing  nearly  20  years  ago 
to  classes  on  a  campus  In  New  Hamp- 
shire With  Leo  Huberman  he  edited  the 
Monthly  Review  In  New  York  City 
which  echoed  the  same  view— which  in 
substance  is  that  violence  which  Is  used 
to  preserve  and  protect  our  existing  gov- 
ernment and  our  existing  regime  Is  un- 
justified, but  violence  to  overthrow  it 
and  to  change  it  or  to  restructure  it,  in 
the  plain  ImpUcatlon  if  not  incantation 
of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  is  Justified. 

What  we  have  before  us  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  free  speech.  This  book  and  these 
views  from  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
are  entirely  constitutional.  Such  writ- 
ing is  the  undeniable  right  of  an  ordi- 
nary citizen.  But  from  a  sitting  Justice 
on  the  Supreme  Court  they  are  griev- 
ously harmful  to  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. If  one  wishes  to  act  as  an  agent 
provacateur  in  this  land,  he  may  not  do 
so  and  continue  as  a  Justice  of  the  same 
High  Court  that  Is  constantly  called  on 
to  determine  the  permissible  limits  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  of 
dissent  in  America. 

Justice  William  Douglas  has  Impeached 
himself  by  his  ovm  choice  and  he  should 
be  removed  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 


On  page  95: 

a«>rge  m  wia  the  symbol  against  which 
our  Founders  made  a  revolution  now  con- 
sidered bright  and  glorloua.  Oeorge  m  had 
not  Lrnesnri  tbe  aeaa  to  fasten  a  foreign  yoke 
on  ue.  Oeorge  in  and  his  dynasty  had  es- 
tabllabed  and  nurtured  us  and  aU  that  he 
did  was  by  no  maana  oppressive.  But  a  vast 
reetructurlng  of  Uw«  and  inatltuUona  waa 


NATIONAL  KIDNEY  DISEASE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 'a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Gonzalez*  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.   GONZALEZ.  Mr    Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  known  as 
the  National  Kidney  Disease  Act  of  1969 
which  would  provide  for  the  funding  of 
$74  million  In  the  next  5  years  for  con- 
struction, plaiuilng.  and  research,  and 
equipment  grants  for  cooperative  medi- 
cal programs  relaUng  to  kidney  disease. 
There  exists  an  enormous  gap  between 
scientific  discoveries  which   have  made 
possible  to  keep  thousands  of  kidney  pa- 
tients aUve.  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
funds  to  implement  proven  life  saving 
treatments.  This  concern  was  voiced  by 
the  National  Kidney  Foundation  when 
It  unanimously  endorsed  this  legislative 
proposal.    The    foundation    quoted    an 
estimated  figure  of  over  100.000  citizens 
that  will  die   from  kidney  and  kidney 
related  diseases  this  past  year.  Of  these 
an  estimated  10,000  cases  of  end  stage 
kidney    disease    are    Ideally    suited    for 
treatment    with    the    artificial    kidney 
machine  or   transplanUtion.   However, 
cmly  1  to  3  percent  of  the  treaUble  pa- 
Uents  will  actually  receive  this  care  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funda  for  trained 
personnel  and  facilities. 

No  parallel  altuatioo  exists  that  I  know 
of  in  medicine  where  techniques  have 


been  developed  for  the  diagnosis  and  pre- 
vention of  diseases  which  would  save 
lives,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  people 
continue  to  die  from  the  disease  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds  and  facilities  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  When  you  stop 
to  think  about  It.  this  is  uuly  a  sad 
.situation. 

Up  to  the  present  point,  there  have 
been  approximately  60  Members  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  cosponsoring  this  bill. 
My  hope  is  that  more  of  my  colleagues 
will  move  to  back  this  bill  so  that  those 
Individuals  that  might  have  a  chance  to 
live  may  be  given  that  opportunity. 

I  know  from  sad  experience  with  sev- 
eral cases  in  my  own  district  the  crying 
need  for  this  legislation  and  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  a  draft  copy  of 
the  bUl: 

Section  a  DecloTation  of  Policy.— {I)  The 
lack  of  trained  Individuals,  available  facili- 
ties, research  and  equipment  for  the  diag- 
nosis, evaluation,  treatment  and  prevention 
of  kidney  disease  Is  a  major  health  problem. 
(3)  Techniques  have  been  developed  for 
the  diagnosis  and  prevention  of  disease 
which  would  save  lives,  and  yet.  at  the  same 
time,  people  continue  to  progress  to  chronic 
kidney  disease  and  death  only  for  the  lack 
of  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

(3)  Basic  research  is  needed  Into  the  na- 
ture of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  the  prob- 
lems of  kidney  transplantation;  In  develop- 
ing mass  testing  procedures  for  the  early  de- 
tection of  kidney  disease;  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  more  effective  and  economical 
devices  for  blood  purification. 

(4)  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  combat  kidney  dis- 
ease through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments,  medi- 
cine, universities,  nonprofit  organizations  i 
and  Individuals. 

Section  3.  (a)  Purposes.-  To  encourage  co- 
operative arrangements  In  the  field  of  kid- 
ney disease  to  secure  for  patients  the  latest 
advances  In  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
kidney  disease. 

Appropriations:  Appropriations  are  au- 
thorized for  construction  planning  and 
equipment  granU  for  cooperative  medical 
programs  relating  to  kidney  disease;  $8  mil- 
lion for  FT  1970:  $11  million  for  FT  1971; 
$17  million  for  FT  1973;  $18  million  for  FT 
1973;  and  $30  million  for  FT  1974.  The  maxi- 
mum Federal  partlclpaUon  In  the  costs  of 
construcUon  of  facilities  and  built-in  equip- 
ment grants  Is  90%. 

Planning  Grants:  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultaUon  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Kidney  and  Kidney  Related  Diseases  (es- 
tablished by  the  new  Section  1006)  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  for  planning  the 
development  of  comprehensive  medical  pro- 
grams. Applications  for  grants  must  meet 
criteria  Including  the  designation  of  a  local 
advisory  group,  comprised  of  concerned  pro- 
fessionals and  the  lay  public,  to  advise  In 
the  formulation  of  plans  for  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram. 

Cooperative  Medical  Proyrom  Grants:  Tbe 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Kidney  and  Kid- 
ney Related  Diseases,  U  authorized  to  make 
construction,  planning  and  equipment  granU 
to  pubUc  or  non-profit  private  agencies  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  coopera- 
tive medical  programs.  OranU  under  thU 
section  may  be  made  only  If  It  meeU  crlterU 
and  U  recommended  by  the  local  advisory 
group.  The  usual  financial  reports  and  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  compliance  Is  specified. 

National  Advisory  Council:  The  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Kidney  and  Kidney  ReUted  Diseases  which 
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shall  consist  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  16 
leaders  In  the  fields  of  fundamental  sciences, 
medical  sciences,  or  public  affairs.  They 
serve  four- year  staggered  terms.  The  Council 
shall  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  In  the 
preparation  of  this  title,  consider  all  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  title  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  approval  of  applications  for  and 
the  amounts  of  grants  under  this  title. 

Special  Treatment  and  Training  Centers: 
Tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  current  list  of  facilities  capable 
of  providing  the  most  advanced  methods  In 
the  treatment  and  diagnosis  of  kidney  dis- 
ease. 

Section  3(C). — An  Office  of  Kidney  Dis- 
ease and  Kidney-Related  Diseases  Is  estab- 
lished within  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  All  of  the  functions 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  relating 
to  kidney  disease  or  kidney-related  diseases 
shall  be  performed  by  such  office. 


NEW    LEFT    WAGES    PSYCHO-WAR 
ON  POLICE  OFFICERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
it  appears  Uiat  the  war  on  crime  has 
difflciilty  in  distinguishing  friend  from 
foe.  And  once  again  it  appears  that  the 
Black  Panthers  are  the  shock  troops  for 
the  Red  jackals. 

It  seems  that  nearly  10  years  ago  the 
then  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  waa 
determined  to  dethrone  Teamster  Presi- 
dent James  R.  Hoffa.  In  this  particular 
war  a  great  desd  of  imauthorlzed  bug- 
ging and  wiretapping  took  place  in  the 
major  cities  of  the  land,  smd  volumes 
of  interesting  conversations  were  re- 
corded and  Indexed. 

Whether  the  guiding  light  behind  the 
anti-Hofla  crusade  was  Walter— Carry 
on  the  fight  for  a  Soviet  America — Reu- 
ther,  as  has  been  rumored.  Is  immaterial. 
The  point  Is  that  the  tapes  exist. 

The  administration's  new  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  New  Jersey  named 
In  1969,  one  Frederick  B.  Lacey,  wasted 
no  time  in  releasing  and  less  time  in 
publicizing  and  vouching  for  the  accu- 
racy of  some  1,200  pages  of  the  so-called 
De  Carlo  tapes  in  which  many  alleged 
Mafia  kingpins  chattered  freely  about 
their  control  over  various  ofQclals  and 
law  enforcement  officers  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

None  of  the  tapes  appear  to  have  in- 
cluded conversations  with  any  of  the  ac- 
cused public  officials,  although  their 
names  were  quite  freely  bandied  about. 

The  evidence  also  appears  to  Indicate 
that  the  parties  whose  conversations 
were  being  taped  were  well  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  may  have  used  the  opportunity 
for  some  slander  or  horseplay — merely 
the  free  mention  of  important  names. 

In  any  event,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  many  dedicated  public  servants, 
after  decades  of  devoted  service,  were 
publicly  smeared,  and  for  no  apparent 
reason.  The  Department  of  Justice,  pos- 
sessor of  the  Martin  Luther  King  tapes 
which  seem  to  have  freely  circulated  for 
the  titillation  of  the  elect,  did  not  dis- 
play the  same  reluctance  to  protect  the 
character  of  police  officers  who  were 


only  discussed  by  known  or  suspected 
Mafiosa  as  it  is  in  concealing  the  actual 
voice  of  King  and  his  questionable  com- 
panions In  actual  liaison. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lacey  as 
UJS.  attorney  Is  in  itself  a  very  strange 
thing.  His  son,  Fred  Bernard  Lacey,  Jr., 
was  publicly  Identified  as  long  ago  as 
July  1967,  In  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  a 
member  and  leader  of  the  Maoist  Com- 
munist Progressive  Labor  Party  in  New 
Orleans,  and  a  frequent  associate  of 
such  other  identified  Communists  as 
Carl  and  Aime  Braden — all  of  which  evi- 
dence was  then  made  available  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  that  such  an  involve- 
ment in  such  an  organization  by  Mr. 
Lacey's  son  and  namesake  would  make 
it  Impossible  for  Lacey  to  discharge  his 
duties  as  U.S.  attorney  In  a  district 
where  violence  and  subversion  by  the 
New  Left  are  matters  of  record.  At  the 
very  least,  an  intriguing  question  of  con- 
fiict  of  Interest  is  raised. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  cours«eous 
Investigator  Prank  Ca{>ell  for  his  exten- 
sive research  and  timely  publication  of 
the  background  of  this  unusual  affair, 
as  well  as  to  the  legislative  committee  in 
my  State  of  Louisiana  for  its  well  docu- 
mented investigation  of  the  New  Left 
in  New  Orleans. 

I  Insert  Mr.  Capell's  report  and  the 
pertinent  sections  of  the  committee's  re- 
port in  my  remsirks: 

[From  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  Feb.  6,  1970] 
Legal  Libel  op  Law  Entorcement 

Durlng  the  days  when  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy was  exposing  Communist  Infiltration 
Into  government,  a  great  cry  went  up  from 
"liberals"  and  even  some  conservatives  that 
be  was  destroying  reputations,  that  he  could 
not  prove  what  he  said,  that  innocent  people 
were  being  smeared  by  unfounded  charges. 
Eventually,  with  the  blessing  and  collabora- 
tion of  the  E)lsenhower  government,  Sen.  Mc- 
Carthy was  "discredited"  and  silenced,  even- 
tually by  premature  death.  People  piously  de- 
claimed that  they  agreed  with  his  alms  but 
not  his  methods  of  achieving  them.  "Mc- 
Carthylsm"  Is  now  a  scare  word  among  lib- 
erals and  stands  for  all  that  is  bad  In  a  public 
(or  even  private)  Individual.  McCarthy  and 
Hitler  vie  for  first  place  on  the  hate  Ust  of 
American  liberals,  vUlalns  Incarnate. 

Now  comes  a  hero,  with  nationwide  pub- 
licity, doing  exactly  what  McCarthy  did.  but 
his  target  is  not  Communism  (far  from  it). 
...  It  is  "organized  crime  in  New  Jersey." 
The  A.CL.U.  has  made  little  noises  (they 
want  F.B.I,  agents  Indicted)  and  some  public 
figures  have  protested,  but  the  worst  U.8. 
Attorney  Frederick  B.  Lacey  has  been  accused 
of  is  an  ambition  to  nin  for  public  ofBce  as 
&  result  of  his  attacks  on  public  ofBclals  and 
law  enforcement  officers.  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Sen.  John  McCIellan  has  called  aUentlon, 
however,  to  the  danger  in  the  precedent  set 
In  New  Jersey  by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  releasing  transcripts  of 
illegal  F.B.I,  electronic  surveillance  devices 
for  public  consumption.  He  traces  it  back  to 
the  Alderman  rule,  based  on  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  March  10,  1969  in  Alderman  v. 
United  States.  Sen.  McCIellan  states: 

"In  that  case,  the  Court  had  held  th&t  a 
Federal  criminal  defendant  with  standing  to 
object  to  evidence  derived  from  an  luilavrful 
Government  electronic  surveillance  must  al- 
ways be  allowed  to  examine  confidential  Oov- 
emment  files  on  the  surveillance,  in  his  effort 
to  show  that  tbe  evidence  presently  being 


used  against  him  Is  'tainted.' .  .  .  tbe  opinion 
expressed  no  requirement  that  a  trial  Judge 
ordering  disclosure  on  motion  of  a  defendant 
limit  his  order  so  that  It  compels  public  dis- 
closure only  when  that  is  In  the  interest  of 
justice.  The  failure  of  the  Court  to  have 
placed  such  limitations  on  the  rule  .  .  . 
seemed  to  me  gravely  to  threaten  tbe  pubUc 
interest  in  effective  prosecution  of  organized 
crime,  the  reputations  and  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  rights  of  defendants." 

The  first  public  revelation  of  the  results 
of  the  Illegal  FBI  "bugging"  and  wiretapping 
came  In  LIFE  magazine  which  published  ex- 
cerpts from  conversations  between  members 
of  La  Cosa  Nostra  In  Chicago  and  Miami.  The 
second  was  the  release  of  the  "DeCavalcante 
tapes"  ( 13  volumes  of  transcripts  of  wiretaps 
and  "bugs")  by  U.S.  Attorney  for  New  Jersey. 
David  M.  Satz.  Jr.  and  Donald  Horowitz,  his 
assistant.  In  this  particular  case  the  de- 
fendant's attorney  had  neglected  to  request 
that  disclosure  be  limited  to  himself  and  his 
clients  when  he  exercised  his  rights  under 
the  new  "Alderman  rule."  in  June  1969.  The 
third  and  most  sensational  revelation  was 
January  6,  1970  when  New  Jersey  Federal 
Judge  Robert  Shaw  released  the  so-called  "De 
Carlo  tapes,"  and  ordered  them  made  public 
in  spite  of  a  request  of  the  defendant's 
lawyer  that  this  not  be  done.  The  result  was 
the  smearing  of  the  reputations  of  many 
public  officials  and  law  enforcement  officers 
whose  names  had  been  tossed  about  loosely 
by  the  gangsters  whose  conversations  had 
been  taped  .  .  .  even  the  governor  of  the 
state,  Richard  Hughes,  the  N.J.  Attorney 
General,  Arthur  J.  Sills,  and  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman. Although  Judge  Shaw  ordered  the 
release  of  the  tapes,  tbe  N.T.  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 9,  1970  brought  out  the  fact  that  UJB. 
Attorney  Frederick  B.  Lacey,  Sr.  had  sought 
their  release. 

Publicity,  rather  than  due  process  of  law. 
would  now  seem  to  be  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's secret  weapon,  to  be  used  against 
other  police  departments  also.  Lacey  has  been 
so  busy  appearing  on  television,  at  news  con- 
ferences and  making  speeches  that  one  would 
woiLder  how  he  has  time  to  attend  to  his  U.S. 
Attorney  duties  which  he  assumed  only  Sep- 
tember 2,  1969.  He  told  a  gathering  of  priests, 
ministers  and  rabbis  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Jersey  City  Priests'  Association  recently  that 
"the  public  must  be  aroused"  and  aid  In  the 
fight  against  "bribery  and  corruption."  He 
said  the  Justice  Department  had  directed 
him  to  "step  in  with  all  of  our  Investigative 
forces"  If  federal  violations  exist  and  if  state, 
county,  and  municipal  authorities  do  nothing 
about  them.  His  publicity  campaign  however, 
is  not  BO  damaging  to  "organized  crime"  as 
it  is  to  public  officials  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned by  the  gangsters  in  private  conversa- 
tions, and  who  are  unable  to  offset  the  bad 
Impression  it  makes  upon  the  public  even 
though  they  deny  any  involvement  whatso- 
ever. Lacey's  campaign  against  "organized 
crime"  will  not  make  the  streets  of  New 
Jersey  any  safer  from  mlUtant  Negro  groups 
and  their  white  accomplices  such  as  caused 
the  "Newark  riots"  of  July  12-17.  1967.  This 
is  when  the  sudden  desire  of  state  and  fed- 
eral authorities  to  rout  out  gambling  and  Its 
associated  evils  became  so  urgent  .  .  .  better 
this  than  stamp  out  the  Communist  in- 
fluence In  the  riots. 

During  the  period  of  July  12  to  17.  1967 
in  Newark,  N.J.  there  were  twenty-three 
homicides  and  three  related  deaths,  many 
Injuries  and  millions  of  dollars  in  losses 
through  fire,  bombed  buildings,  stolen  or 
destroyed  merchandise,  etc.  A  ten-member 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  of  New  Jer- 
sey heard  testimony  from  Newark  Police 
Director  Domlnlck  A.  Spina  who  testified 
that  tbe  riot  was  planned  deliberately.  He 
furnished  proof  of  conspiracy  in  the  form 
of  leaflets  and  documents  which  the  Com- 
mission suppressed,  as  an  honest  investi- 
gation would  have  had  to  disclose  a  Com- 
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munlat  conaplracy  In  the  riots.  de«tb<  and 
deatrucUon.  bMcd  on  Director  Spln»"»  vol- 
ume ol  evidence,  given  in  teeiin»ny  In 
AlArcb  1988.  Tills  seems  to  h»ve  set  the 
ball  in  moUon.  By  July  1968  there  was  an 
attempted  assassination  ol  Director  Spina 
In  which  militant  Negroes  were  suspected 
He  escaped  a  shotgun  blast  miraculously  by 
stooping  down  to  pet  his  dog  at  the  moment 
It  was  ared.  Illegal  measures  having  failed 
to  take  care  of  blm.  Spina  was  then  Indlctea 
by  an  Essex  County  Orand  Jury  In  July  1968 
on  lour  counts  of  nonfeasance."  claiming 
that  the  Newark  PoUce  Department  failed 
to  crack  down  on  gambling.  Tried  and  ac- 
quitted of  the  charges.  Spina  returned  to 
his  poslUon  of  Newark  PoUce  Director,  com- 
pletely  exonerated. 

Up  to  September  1969  the  US  Attorneys 
Office  In  Newark  had  maintained  a  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  the  various  New  Jer- 
sey police  departments  Then  came  the 
crime  buster.  Mr.  Lacey.  sworn  In  on  Sep- 
tember a.  19«9  and  pledging  a  "vigorous 
crackdown  on  organized  crime"  of  whose 
Importance  he  had  only  recently  become 
aware,  actually  through  the  "DeCavalcante 
tapes."  He  later  stated  In  a  speech  to  thr 
N.J.  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (national 
journalism  society)  :  "My  education  reall' 
only  began  with  the  DeCavalcante  tape" 
materials  so  courageously  released  by  mv 
predecessors.  David  Satz  and  Donald  Horo- 
witz "  Senator  CUfford  P  Case,  who  spon- 
sored Lacey  for  his  new  job.  said  that  wi- 
the new  United  States  Attorney  on  the  job 
"these  people  are  going  to  be  on  the  run  • 
Lacey  Immediately  named  as  his  chief  a.<- 
slstant  Herbert  J.  Stem,  a  young  lawyer 
working  for  the  Justice  Department 

Using  investigations  begun  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Lacey  quickly  sought  from  federal 
grand  juries  Indictment  after  Indictment  and 
during  two  months  of  his  "open  war"  on 
organized  crime  led  three  federal  grand  juries 
to  the  indictment  of  78  persons  on  charges 
ranging  from  Illegal  gambling  to  extortion. 
Among  those  Indicted  was  Hugh  Addonlzlo. 
mayor  of  Newark  All  the  while  Lacey  was 
publicly  proclaiming  the  terrible  situation  In 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  In  which  "orga- 
nized crime"  had  taken  over  just  about  every- 
body and  everything  On  January  5.  1970 
began  the  trial  of  Angelo  DeCarlo  and  three 
co-defendants  on  charges  of  extortion  con- 
spiracy, the  Indictment  having  Uken  place 
the  previous  August  before  Lacey's  appoint- 
ment. De  Carlo's  defense  attorneys  asked 
presiding  Federal  Judge  Robert  Shaw  for  per- 
mission to  read  any  transcripts  of  electronic 
surveillance  or  wire  tapping  Involving  their 
client  to  determine  If  any  evidence  being 
used  at  the  trial  had  been  Illegally  obtained, 
at  the  same  time  requesting  that  the  tapes 
not  be  made  public  The  judge  granted  the 
first  part  of  the  request  but  refused  the 
second  and  thereby  caused  much  excitement. 

The  tapes  consisted  of  1200  pages  of  al- 
leged conversations  between  Mafia  figure. 
Angelo  De  Carlo,  and  several  underworld 
characters.  They  were  the  result  of  an  Ille- 
gally planted  electronic  device  In  a  build- 
ing, used  by  DeCarlo.  In  1961  and  continuing 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  At  the  time 
of  the  "planting"  Robert  Kennedy  was  At- 
torney General  of  the  US  and  he  was  using 
the  services  of  a  private  detective  agency  for 
Illegal  work  when  J  Edgar  Hoover  refused 
to  go  along  with  his  requests  Tossed  out  to 
a  shocked  public  by  the  Instigation  of  Lacey 
and  the  order  of  Shaw  were  1200  pages  of 
edited.  Interpreted  and  filled-ln  conversa- 
tions between  people  whose  credibility  U 
most  questionable.  Since  these  underworld 
characters  had  known  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  time  that  they  were  under  surveillance 
It  Is  even  possible  that  they  deliberately  used 
names  to  involve  persons  who  would  NOT 
go  along  with  them.  The  bragging  of  De 
Carlo  and  bis  underworld  associate*  involved 
a  long  list  of  law  enforcement  authorities 


allegedly  Infiuenced  by.  under  control  of. 
bought  by.  or  "In  the  pocket  of"  the  gang- 
sters. They  included  two  superintendents  of 
state  police,  prosecutors,  a  sheriff,  police  of 
various  ranks  and.  of  course.  Director  Spina 
of  Newark,  who  has  been  a  prime  target  of 
the  left  ever  since  he  exposed  the  Newark 
riots  as  a  Communist-Inspired  conspiracy. 

Even  before  the  tapes  were  released.  U.S. 
Attorney  Lacey  was  already  undermining 
public  contidence  In  law  enforcement  officials 
and  destroying  tiie  morale  of  the  police  de- 
partments, thus  giving  aid  and. comfort  to 
the  Communists  who  are  constantly  trying  to 
undermine  the  police.  In  November  1969. 
ha%-lng  been  in  office  only  two  months,  Lacey 
made  a  speech  at  Seton  Hall  University,  con- 
cerning which  the  N.Y.  TIMES  of  November 
29.  1969.  stated:  "Frederick  B.  Lacey,  the 
US.  Attorney  for  N  J  asserted  tonight  that 
organized  crime  had  purchased  the  allegiance 
of  Judges,  police  officers,  politicians,  bualneas- 
men  and  union  leaders  across  the  state.  As 
a  result,  he  said,  organized  crime  is  taking 
over'  the  state — Its  local  and  county  gov- 
ernments In  particular." 

Lacey  must  have  known  he  would  have  to 
arrange  for  the  release  of  these  Illegal  tapes 
to  substantiate  these  accusations  against  law 
enforcement  and  other  public  officials.  Lacey 
failed  to  state,  even  after  the  tapes  were  re- 
leased, that  many  oif  tbaae  law  enlorcement 
officers  have  unblemlabcd  records  of  20.  25  or 
30  years  service  for  their  commumiles  or 
state,  with  numerous  commendations.  Police 
Director  Spina  bad  29  years  of  service  with 
the  Newark  Police  Department  and  came  up 
through  the  ranks,  studj-tng  law  while  work- 
ing, and  graduating  from  Rutgers  University 
Law  School,  at  that  Ume  Newark  Law  School. 
Lacey  has  been  quoted  as  stating  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  people  with  long  public 
service  will  suffer  by  the  fact  that  their  names 
were  mentioned  by  the  "vermin."  as  he  char- 
acterizes the  underworld  figures.  He  Is  com- 
pletely wrong  In  his  opinion.  If  Indeed  this 
really  Is  his  opinion. 

The  tapes  contain  information  useful  to 
the  FBI  or  polce  in  running  down  possible 
leads  but  the  end  result  has  been  to  elim- 
inate the  poaelblUty  of  the  future  use  of 
this  Information,  legally  that  Is  U.S.  At- 
torney Lacey  knew  that  the  Information  on 
the  tapes  was  Illegally  obtained  (thua  put- 
ting the  FBI  in  an  unfavorable  light),  that 
they  are  hearsay  evidence  and  not  admissible 
In  court,  that  not  a  single  conversation  was 
between  a  law  enforcement  official  and  the 
gangsters  and  that  many  of  the  taped  con- 
versations could  have  been  pure  braggadocio 
or  even  a  warped  sense  of  humor.  If  nothing 
more  sinister  such  as  deliberate  Involvement 
of  the  innocent.  The  tapes  were  obtained 
from  1961  to  1965  during  a  period  when 
Bobby  Kennedy,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  was  having  phones  tapped  and 
lllacal  electronic  devices  planted  all  over  the 
coimtry  in  a  fishing  expedition  to  get  some 
evidence  to  use  in  his  vendetta  against  Jtnmiy 
HolTa 

Before  the  release  of  the  tapes,  while 
Lacey  was  publicizing  the  terrible  shape  the 
SUte  of  New  Jersey  was  In.  be  appeared  at 
a  two-day  workshop  involving  attorneys  gen- 
eral and  law  enforcement  officers  from  many 
sutea  which  was  held  at  Woodbrldge,  N.J. 
The  NY.  TIMBS  of  November  12.  1969  stated: 

The  United  States  Attorney  for  New  Jer- 
sey said  today  that  the  "rottenness  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  lU  stench  has  permeated 
to  terrifying  levels  our  municipal  police 
forces  and  govemmenta.  our  county  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  even  our  state  levels 
from  time  to  time. 

The  official.  Frederick  B.  Lacey.  spoke  at  a 
two-day  workshop  ...  on  the  problems  of 
organized  crime.  He  conjectured  as  to  the 
consequences  "If  Mark  Rudd  and  other 
young  rebels  and  protestors"  against  the 
adult  EsUblUhment  "knew  what  we  know 
about  municipal  corruption  In  this  country." 


Mr.  Lacey  suggested  that  if  youthful  pro- 
testers were  aware  of  the  facts  governing  the 
relationship  In  some  areas  of  the  country 
between  organized  crime  and  municipal  po- 
licemen and  administrators,  their  protests 
might  be  that  much  more  "genuine"  In  their 
foundations. 

Lacey  would  probably  call  his  son.  Freder- 
ick B.  Lacey,  Jr..  "a  young  rebel  and  pro- 
tester" also  even  though  he  has  been  offi- 
cially identified  as  a  Communist.  In  Report 
No.  9  (July  14.  1967)  of  The  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  on  The  Spartaclst 
League  and  Certain  Other  Communist  Ac- 
tivities In  South  Louisiana  Is  found  the 
testimony  of  New  Orleans  Police  Department 
Sgt.  David  Roland  Kent.  As  part  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  In  the  Police  Intelligence  Unit, 
Sgt.  Kent  had  Infiltrated  into  the  Spartaclst 
League  and  as  a  result  had  come  In  contact 
with  various  Communists.  Testifying  con- 
cerning the  Progressive  Labor  Party.  Sgt. 
Kent  stated  :  "Progressive  Labor  Party  evolved 
from  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement,  which 
is  a  Maolst-Communlst.  revolutionary  or- 
ganization: It  has  a  chapter  In  New  Orleans: 
the  Southern  organizer,  Ed  Clark,  resides  In 
New  Orleans."  He  then  stated  the  full  name 
of  the  Individual  as  Edward  Hughes  Clark. 
Jr.  and  described  him  as  having  been  a  paid 
employee  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  an 
Individual  with  contacts  all  over  the  coun- 
try through  Progressive  Labor  and  one 
who  had  traveled  to  Communist  Cuba  and 
Czechoslovakia.  He  advised  that  Clark  was 
on  a  first  name  basis  with  Communists  Carl 
and  Anne  Braden. 

Sgt.  Kent  then  Identified  as  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Progressive  Labor  Party,  Fred 
Bernard  Lacey,  Jr.  and  testified  that  Clark 
and  Lacey  were  roommates.  Tlie  Committee 
Counsel.  Jack  Rogers,  then  Introduced  the 
Criminal  Identification  Police  Department 
photo  of  Frederick  Bernard  Lacey,  Jr  ,  No. 
123940,  date  of  arrest  11-7-66.  Identified  as 
Exhibit  5. 

Referring  to  the  subversive  Movement  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  the  most  radical  group 
of  Its  kind  In  the  South,  another  witness, 
lawyer  Donald  A.  Meyer,  Indicated  that  the 
organization  was  headed  by  a  triumvirate  of 
Fred  Lacey,  Ed  Clark  and  Bob  Head.  On 
page  123  of  the  Report  Is  shown  a  list  of 
persons  who  attended  the  New  Orleans  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  Workshop 
on  September  30  and  October  1.  1966.  On  the 
list  appear  the  names,  among  others,  of  Fred 
Lacey,  Anne  Braden  and  James  A.  Dombrow- 
skl,  all  identified  Communists.  On  page  138  of 
the  hearings  is  Exhibit  44  which  Is  a  photo- 
graph of  Frederick  B.  Lacey.  Jr.  participating 
in  a  New  Orleans  demonstration  with  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party 

On  page  181  of  the  Report  we  read: 

"The  Committee  Is  sending  copies  of  this 
report  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  of  Louisiana 
and  all  the  District  Attorneys  of  this 
State.  .  .  . 

"The  Committee  finds  that  the  'Spartaclst 
League'  and  the  Progressive  Labor  Party'  are 
Communist  organlzsUons  and  are  subversive 
within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  this  State. 
The  Committee  further  finds  that  the  now 
dormant  'New  Orleans  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Viet  Nam'  was  a  Communist  front 
organization.  The  Committee  further  finds 
that  the  'New  Orleans  Movement  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society'  la  in  fact  a  Communist  front 
organization." 

We  must  wonder,  since  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment received  the  above  Information,  how 
U.S.  Attorney  for  New  Jersey.  Frederick  B. 
Lacey,  8r.,  could  have  received  a  security 
clearance  for  his  sensitive  position  when  his 
own  son  has  been  publicly  Identified  as  s 
member  of  the  Communist  Progressive  Labor 
Party.  Lacey,  who  refers  to  the  likes  of  Mark 
Rudd  aa  a  "youthful  rebel,"  must  know  that 
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Rudd  and  bis  cohorts  in  the  8DS  have  been 
involved  in  the  Cooununlst  conspiracy  to 
undermine  the  police.  However,  Mr.  Lacey 
himself  has  actually  done  more  harm  to  pub- 
lic confidence  in  law  enforcement  with  bis 
unwarranted  and  vicious  attacks.  Certainly 
the  Mafia  and  other  gangsters  should  be  pros- 
ecuted but  then  so  should  the  real  directors 
of  organized  crime,  the  Crime  Syndicate,  of 
which  the  Mafia  Is  only  a  small  portion. 
While  Italian  names  seem  to  predominate  in 
the  sector  of  "organized  crime"  that  Mr. 
Lacey  is  at  war  with,  the  majority  of  the  top 
members  of  the  Crime  Syndicate  do  not  have 
Italian  names. 

While  "organized  crime"  is  supposedly  busy 
taking  over  New  Jersey,  Communism  is  mov- 
ing ahead  in  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
country.  But  then  a  prosecutor  with  a  revo- 
lutionary Communist  son  might  not  be  in- 
terested in  that. 

Srnator  John  L.  McClellan.  Chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  and 
a  former  prosecutor  himself,  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  January  19,  1970  (Con- 
gressional Record,  1-19-70,  p.  130),  regard- 
ing the  release  of  the  "Mafia  tapes:" 

"Each  revelation  of  overheard  Mafia  con- 
versations has  Included  passages  Imputing 
corruption  and  other  crime  and  Immorality 
to  numbers  of  identified  public  officials  and 
private  citizens.  Each  of  them  has,  as  a  re- 
sult, been  judged  without  Judicial  process 
by  a  substantial  segment  of  the  public,  and 
doubtless  many  have  been  found  guilty  by 
the  newspaper  readership.  I  suppose  that 
some  are  Innocent,  maligned  by  boastful 
hoods  fencing  for  status  and  power,  and 
that  others  are  guilty  tenfold  of  what  was 
said  of  them  in  the  transcripts.  However, 
Innocent  and  guilty  alike  lack  any  wholly 
effective  means  of  cleansing  their  reputa- 
tions. Civil  lawsuits  for  defamation,  such 
as  that  brought  by  a  New  Jersey  county 
prosecutor  based  on  allegations  against  him 
In  the  De  Carlo  logs  .  .  .  are  very  difficult 
to  maintain  and  at  best  offer  only  partial 
redress.  Punishing  a  defendant  to  whom 
disclosure  of  logs  has  been  made  for  fur- 
ther disseminating  them  In  violation  of  a 
protective  cM-der  Is  seldom  poGslble,  since  it 
requires  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
and  the  other  Incidents  of  a  criminal  trial, 
and  it  can  never  rectify  the  harm  done  to  an 
individual  whose  privacy  or  reputation  al- 
ready has  been  harmed  by  the  further  dis- 
closure." 

In  the  case  of  the  DeCarlo  tapes,  however, 
it  was  not  the  defendant  who  was  "further 
disseminating"  but  the  federal  authorities 
and  U.S.  Attorney  Lacey  in  particular.  In  fact 
he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  without  offering 
any  proof  except  the  unsupported  word  of 
gangsters,  that  "Only  2  per  cent  of  the  tapes 
contained  gossip — the  rest  was  important 
Information  the  public  had  a  right  to  know." 
Lacey  made  this  statement  after  he  won  his 
big  case  against  "reputed  top  Mafioso  Angelo 
(Gyp)  De  Carlo"  and  his  codefendant  Daniel 
(Red)  Cecere,  at  bis  inevitable  news  con- 
ference. They  were  convicted  under  the  fed- 
eral "Truth  in  Lending "  law,  based  on 
charges  of  extortion  and  loansharklng. 

We  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  Mr.  I^cey 
would  approve  of  the  release  of  tapes,  should 
they  exist,  of  conversations  between  two 
Communists  in  which  they  could  conceivably 
say.  "We  don't  have  to  worry  about  New 
Jersey.  We  have  the  father  of  Comrade  Lacey 
who  Is  a  big  shot  there." 

[From  Report  No.  9  of  the  Joint  Legislative 

Committee     on     Un-American     Activities, 

State  of  Louisiana.  July  14.  1967) 

The  Spaitacist  Lkacce  and  Cebtain  Othex 

Communist  Acnvrrixs  in  Sooth  Louisiana 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q — Sgt..  are  you  acquainted  with  an  (urga- 
nlzation  known  as  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party? 

A — Yes,  sir,  I  am. 


Q — What  can  you  tell  us  about  this  or- 
ganization? 

A — Progressive  Labor  Party  evolved  from 
the  Progressive  Labor  Movement,  which  is  a 
Maoist-Communist,  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion; It  has  a  chapter  in  New  Orleans:  the 
Southern  organizer,  Ed  Clark,  resides  in 
New  Orleans. 

Q — This  organization  is  oriented  basically 
toward  Red  China,  is  that  correct? 

A — Yes,  sir,  that's  correct. 

Q — What  can  you  tell  us  of  Ed  Clark?  Do 
you  know  his  full  name? 

A — Edward  Hughes  Clark,  Jr. 

Q — What  can  you  tell  us  of  Ed  Clark's 
occupation? 

A — I'm  not  sure  of  his  present  employ- 
ment right  now.  I  know  that  he  was  formerly 
a  paid  employee  of  Progressive  Labor.  He 
received  a  monthly  stipend:  he  is  from  East- 
ern Kentucky.  He  has  contacts  all  over  the 
south  and  all  over  the  country  through  PL: 
he's  been  to  Cuba  via  Czechoslovakia. 

Q — Do  you  know  anything  of  his  friend- 
ship with  any  other  persons  who  have  been 
identified  as  Communists  in  the  past? 

A — He  claims  to  be  personally  friendly 
with  the  identified  Communists  Carl  Braden 
and  Anne  Braden:  he's  on  a  first-name  basis 
with  this  couple. 

Q — How  do  you  know  this? 

A — In  my  presence,  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Bra- 
den, addressed  her  as  "Anne";  he  made  a 
long-distance  telephone  call  from  a  meeting 
in  New  Orleans  at  which  I  was  present.  He 
asked  to  speak  to  Carl  and  subsequently 
spoke  to  Anne. 

Q — What's  bis  organizational  connections 
in  New  Orleans  other  than  the  PLP? 

A — He  claims  to  be  very  friendly  with  cer- 
tain individuals  who  have  been  identified  as 
officers  in  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund,  which  is  a  cited  "Communist 
Front". 

Q — Does  be  take  any  part  In  the  New  Or- 
leans Movement  for  a  Democratic  Society? 

A — Yes,  sir,  he  Is  quite  active  in  this  or- 
gamzation:  he  feels  that  our  New  Orleans 
home-based  organization  is  the  most  radical 
group  of  its  kind  in  the  south.  He  prides 
himself  in  his  organizational  ability  to  have 
managed  to  create  and  raise  multi-issue  po- 
litical questions,  not  only  on  the  American 
foreign  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  but  also  on 
Africa  and  also  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Q — Is  he  effective  In  this  work? 

A — Very  effective. 

Q — Who  else  do  you  know  in  this  organi- 
zation? 

A — His  roommate,  Fred  Lacey,  Frederick 
Bernard  Lacey,  Jr. 

Q — Is  Lacey  a  member  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party? 

A — Ed  Clark,  on  one  occasion,  identified 
Fred  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party. 

Q — Are  Clark  and  Lacey  white  or  colored? 

A— Both  white. 

By  Mr.  Rogers: 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  we  offer  into 
the  record,  a  police  mug  shot  of  Fred  Lacey. 
By  Senator  Knowles: 

Let  it  be  made  a. part  of  the  record. 
By  Mr.  Rogers: 

Q — Sgt.,  will  you  elaborate  somewhat  on 
the  functions  of  the  New  Orleans  Committee 
to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  and  its  successor, 
the  current  organization  called  the  New  Or- 
leans Movement  for  a  Democratic  Society? 
Dldnt  they  have  some  kind  of  a  conference 
last  fall? 

A — Yes,  sir,  the  organization  was  primarily 
organized  to  protest  the  UJ5.  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A — None  whatsoever. 

Q — Had  you  ever  met  him  before  that? 

A — Yes,  I  met  him  in  company  of  Mrs. 
Collins  and  Bob  Head,  several  other  people 
m  September  '66. 


Q — At  the  conference,  that  was? 

A — Yes,  sir. 

Q — Did  Jack  Brady  accept  you  as  a  fellow 
Communist,  Sgt.? 

A — Yes,  sir. 

Q — Did  he  make  any  inquiry  about  any 
other  people  that  you  know  as  Communists? 

A — Primarily  be  asked  Mark,  Richard  and 
me  how  his  friend  Joe  Verret  was  and  also 
he  inquired  about  Ed  Clark. 

Q — Sgt.,  who  is  the  legal  advisor  to  the 
Spartaclst  League  in  New  Orleans? 

A — Well,  officially  since  Don  Meyer  has  been 
accepted  as  a  candidate  member,  I  can  only 
presume  that  he  would  be  the  official  counsel 
for  the  New  Orleans  local  of  the  Spartaclst 
League.  However,  prior  to  his  appearance  in 
the  organization,  SL  and  PL  and  the  New 
Orleans  Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam, resorted  to  a  fellow  member.  Jack 
Peebles.  Now,  by  a  fellow  member,  I  mean  a 
member  of  the  New  Orleans  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 

Q— Who  Is  Jack  Peebles? 

A — He's  a  local  attorney.  He's  white,  for- 
merly associated  in  law  practice  with  Ben- 
jamin Smith  and  Bruce  Waltzer,  He  is  a 
high-ranking  officer  in  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund  and  he's  highly 
thought  of  by  both  Joe  Verret,  the  entire 
Spartaclst  membership  and  Ed  Clark. 

Q — Has  Joe  Verret  ever  spoken  to  you 
about  him? 

A — Yes,  pir,  we  have  discussed  certain  mat- 
ters wherein  the  Sparticlst  members  needed 
legal  advice  pertaining  to  public  demonstra- 
tions, etc.,  and  also,  he  has  spoken  of  Peebles 
having  made  financial  contributions  toward 
Spartaclst  League  programs. 

Q — Do  you  know  whether  Peebles  would 
give  his  advice  to  Joe  Verret  after  these  oc- 
casions or  prior  to  their  taking  place? 

A — He'd  give  advice  whenever  it  was 
sought,  however,  I  recall  that  he  would  give 
advice  prior  to  our  engaging  in  some  legally 
questionable  areas,  as  far  as  public  demon- 
strations and  passing  out  handbills  and  this 
information  would  be  sought  before  the  ac- 
tual time  came  for  us  to  participate  in  the 
activity. 

Q — Have  you  ever  attended  any  meetings 
of  any  kind  at  bis  home? 

A — Yes,  sir,  I  have  attended  two  or  three 
meetings  of  the  New  Orleans  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam  at  his  residence 
and  It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  that  we 
were  arranging  and  organizing  for  this  Work- 
shop that  was  held  In  September.  It  was 
from  his  home  phone  that  Ed  Clark  called 
long  distance  to  Louisville  and  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Anne  Braden. 

Q — What  connecton  did  Jack  Peebles  him- 
self have  with  setting  up  the  lecturers  for 
this  conference? 

A — Well,  the  actual  working  requirements 
for  setting  up  the  Committee  were  delegated 
to  various  committees.  I  dont  recaU  exact- 
ly what  committee  he  was  appointed  to  or 
volunteered  for. 

Q — Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  he  per- 
sonally invited  to  speak  as  a  lecturer? 

A — Yes,  sir,  the  question  was  raised  at  a 
meeting  after  the  conference  that  he  Issued 
an  independent  Invitation  to  Mr.  Buch  from 
the  "Bring  the  Troops  Home  Now"  news- 
letter, which  is  a  Socialist  Worker's  Party 
sponsored  publication  calling  for  immediate 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Q — The  Socialist  Workers  Party  is,  in  fact, 
a  Communist  organization,  is  it  not? 

A — The  Socialist  Workers  Party,  yes  sir ! 

Q — The  Benjamin  Smith  that  you  men- 
tioned. Is  he  the  same  Benjamin  Smith  who 
is  the  former  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  F^uid  and  a  registered 
agent  of  Castro  Cuba? 
A — Yes,  sir,  he  U. 

«  •  •  *  • 

Q — Has  be  any  connection  with  Stokely 
Carmichael? 

A — I  understand  that  be  claims  to  be  a 
friend  of  Carmichael  and  when  Carmichael 
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WM  in  town  iMt  month  he  wm  reported  to 
be  a  bodyguard  of  Carmlcbael. 

Q— Do  you  know  where  he  Uve«  and  with 
whom? 

A— Yea.  air.  he  Uvea  with  a  Dr.  Dublnaky. 
who  la  a  white  university  professor  at 
Tulane  University  and  Cathy  Cade,  who  Is  a 
white  female  and  a  student  In  New  Orleans, 
and  they  reside  at  1M«  North  TonU  Street. 
New  Orleans. 

Q — Now.  Sgt .  would  you  give  the  Commit- 
tee some  of  your  overall  impressions  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  your  own  personal 
experiences  as  to  the  acUvltlea  cf  the  various 
Communist  organizations  and  indlvldu&ls  in 
the  New  Orleans  area  with  whom  you've 
come  In  contact. 

A — Tea.  sir  It  was  my  discovery  that  New 
Orleans  is,  in  fact,  considered  to  l)e  a  loca- 
tion that  baa  a  high  consciousness  of  poli- 
tics This  has  been  stated  by  Ed  Clark  of 
Progressive  Labor  who  feels  that  he  Is  quite 
an  authority  on  this  and  he  Is  confident  that 
New  Orleans  U  one  of  the  more  progressive 
southern  clues,  more  progressive  than  any 
other  location  In  the  south  toward  the  radl- 
callzatlon  of  young  people  Ifs  a  healthy 
climate  for  new-left  groupings  and  Individ- 
uals It  was  my  observation  that  some  of  the 
leadership  In  the  various  organizations  that 
I  came  in  contact  with  were  not  natives  of 
New  Orleans  or  Louisiana  for  that  matter. 
Of  course,  that  s  with  the  excepUon  of  Joe 
Verret.  who  U  a  lUelong  resident  of  New 
Orleans  and  seems  to  have  developed  his 
political  philosophies  almost  independently. 
I  also  obsened  that  the  general  program  of 
the  new-left  people  that  I  encountered  was 
ultimately  to  achieve  In  the  black  commu- 
nity a  higher  level  of  pollUcal  consciousness, 
and  by  this  I  me.»n  to  raise  questions  In  their 
minds  as  to  their  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial status  in  American  society. 

Q — Was  this  directed  also  toward  the  rais- 
ing of  questions  m  their  minds  aa  to  their 
loyalty  to  the  United  States? 

A — Yes.  sir.  thu  Is  a  crlterl*,  I  would  say. 
in  recruitment,  particularly  by  Spartaclst.  to 
ascertain  how  an  '.ndlvidu.il  feels  in  general 
toward  his  country,  and  the  vehicle  through 
which    this  evaluatlcn   can   most   easily    be 
made  is  the  policies  of  United  States  govern- 
ment in  Southeast  AsU.  This  is  quite  con- 
troversial   acd    It    provides    the    Spartaclst 
League  and  the  Progressive  L*bor  Party  and 
the  members  of  :he  New  Orleans  Conunlttee 
to  End  the  War  and  the  New  Orleans  Move- 
ment for  a  Democratic  Society  with  a  guage 
to  a  prospective  members'  feelings  in  general 
about  the  government,  how  much  opposed 
or  how  much  in  Tavor  of  the  government  the 
individual  may  be.  This  Is  primarily  In  the 
white  community.   Now,   by   comparing   the 
death  rate,  the  casualty  rate  In  Vietnam  in 
the  American  and  the  free  west  side  and  also 
in  the  Communist  or  the  South  Vietnamese 
side,  the  radicals  have  t>een  able  to  identify 
■  non-white   persons,   citizens   of   the   United 
States,    with    non-white   alleged    victims   of 
atrocities  in  Vietnam  and  they  also  like  to 
correlate  the  statistical  casualty  rates  of  non- 
white  members  fighting  in  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  a  tremen- 
dous Inroad,  you  mtght  say.  that  they  have 
made  and   it  affords  them   a  relatively  easy 
opportunity  to  reach  out.  to  communicate 
with  other  people  to  ascertain  their  personal 
feelings  toward  the  government  and  our  pol- 
icy. On  the  home  front  they  apparently  have 
as  a  goal  the  elimination  of  what  they  call 
the  class  system  of  society,  the  power  struc- 
ture, the  bureaucracies.  They  feel  that  their 
program  provides  the  classless  base,  an  equal, 
free,  democratic  society  where  there  will  be 
no  particular  advantages  given  to  any  one 
group  or  groups,  whether  It  Is  industrial  or 
social  or  what  have  you. 

Q — In  the  event  society  Is  not  willing  to 
be  destroyed  peacefully,  have  they  made  any 
statement  of  their  principles  in  regard  to  how 
they  hope  to  bring  this  about? 


A— Well,  generally  speaking,  at  this  period 
In  history,  they  feel  that  their  primary  ob- 
jective is  to  raise  the  political  consciousness 
of  the  worker,  both  black  and  white,  against 
the  financial,  the  affluent  community,  and  of 
course,  the  classic  position  is  that  once  they 
have  achieved  a  certain  numerical  position, 
they  will  be  able  to  forcibly  take  power  away 
from  the  majority,  which  Is  according  to 
their  feelings  on  nnanclal  and  political  pow- 
er, and  this  is  naturally  done  through  violent 
revolutionary  regroupment  of  society 

Q — Mr  Chairman,  has  the  C*mmlttee  or 
the  Chair  any  quesUons  to  ask  of  Sgt   Kent? 

•  •  •  •  • 
Q— Under  whose  leadership  are  they  oper- 
ating at  the  present  Ume? 

A — Probably  a  triumvirate  of  Pred  Lacey. 
Ed  Clark  and  Bob  Head. 

Q — Are  not  Ed  Clark  and  Pred  Lacey  both 
iLnown  members  a  a  Communist  organization 
known  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Party? 

A — They  have  been  designated  by  Joe  Ver- 
ret and  Mark  Klein  as  belonging  to  this  orga- 
nization and  I  know  that  Ed  Clark,  at  one 
Ume.  was  on  PL's — was  a  PL  employee  on 
their  payroll  He  Is  not.  at  this  time,  to  the 
t>e8t  of  my  knowledge. 

Q — The  Progressive  ^A^'  Party  U  a 
Maolst-Communlst  group.  ls~Xnot? 

A— Its  been  described  thatVway  to  me. 
yea. 

Q — Mr.  Meyer,  you  mentioned  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Bob  Head  as  being  one  of  the 
current  leaders  of  the  MDS  Is  not  Bob  Head 
a  former  member  of  the  Spartaclst  I  eague? 

A — He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Spartaclst 
League  when  I  was  In  the  organization,  but 
I  understand  that  he  was  either  a  candidate 
memt>er  or  a  full  memt>er.  I  don't  know 
which  and  there  Is  a  distinction  In  this  as 
far  as  these  people  see  It.  But  he  baa  subM- 
quently  resigned 

Q — What  Is  his  wife's  name? 

A — He  has  a  common-law  wife.  I  believe. 

Q — Do  you  know  her  name? 

A — I  believe  it  is  Darlene  but  I  would  have 
to  see  her  to  point  her  out  to  know  that's 
who  it  Is.  but  I  believe  It  Is  Darlene. 

Q — Do  you  know  where  she's  employed? 

A — I  heard  she's  employed  by  the  NASA 
authority,  either  at  Boeing  or  Chrysler.  I 
don't  know  which. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Braden.  Incidentally,  was  convicted,  and 
was  later  released  from  a  fifteen-year  term 
■n  the  Kentucky  penitentiary  under  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  nullifying  the  sedi- 
tion statutes  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states  Including  Kentucky.  Other 
featured  lecturers  at  this  conference  in- 
cluded Jack  Brady,  identified  as  a  Commu- 
nist In  the  testimony  of  Sgt.  David  Kent, 
and  Peter  Buch.  previously  Identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  "Socialist  Work- 
ers' Party."  the  TroUkylte  parent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Spanaclst  League 

This  particular  conference  was  of  extreme 
Importance  to  the  radical  left  movement  In 
New  Orleans.  lu  title  "Southwlde  Organiz- 
ers' Conference"  Indicates  Its  obvious  pur- 
pose, to  train  radical  leadership.  It  was  con- 
trolled and  conducted  by  Communists  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  next  two  documents 
demonstrate  some  of  the  activities  and  prop- 
aganda of  the  New  Orleans  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Viet  Nam.  They  show  the 
Communist  "party  line"  on  the  Viet  Nam 
war. 

The  final  document  of  this  group  Mr. 
XTbairman.  Is  a  nine-page  statement  written 
by  Mark  Klein,  one  of  the  New  Orleans  Spar- 
taclsts,  analyzing  the  New  Orleans  Commit- 
tee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  and  Its 
evolution  Into  the  "New  Orleans  Movement 
For  a  Democratic  Society"  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ed  Clark.  Clark,  aa  the  Committee 
has  been  told  in  previous  testimony,  Is  a 
Communist  of  the  Maoist  variety,  being  the 
Southern  Representative  of  the  CommuDlst 


"Progreealve  Labor  Party."  ThU  sUtement  U 
a  well-written  explanation  of  the  entire 
background  and  activities  of  the  New  Orleans 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Viet  Nam. 
the  Internal  rivalry  between  the  Trotskylte 
and  Maoist  Communists  and  the  formation 
of  the  New  Orleans  Movement  For  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  under  Ed  Clark's  leadership. 
The  writer  at  one  point  refers  to  Clark  as  a 
"Stalinist,"  but  later  he  develops  Clark's 
Maoist  ties.  This  document  is  an  extremely 
interesting  analysts  of  some  of  the  inner 
workings  and  rivalries  of  some  of  the  Com- 
munist groups  In  New  Orleans.  It  clearly 
shows  that  both  the  New  Orleans  Commit- 
tee to  End  the  War  In  Viet  Nam  and  the 
New  Orleans  Movement  For  a  Democratic 
Society  were  and  are  controlled  lock,  stock 
and  barrel,  by  the  Conununlsts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  next  picture  Is  one  of  Frederick  Ber- 
nard Lacey  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
and  Marlmar  Benltez,  a  former  member  of 
the  Spartaclst  League.  In  the  same  demon- 
stration. The  next  document  is  a  picture  of 
both  the  front  and  back  covers  of  the  maga- 
zine "PL"  publUhed  by  the  Progressive  La- 
bor Party.  These  show  the  nature  of  subjects 
important  to  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and 
also  the  participation  of  Ed  Clark  as  a  writer 
for  this  magazine.  The  progressive  Labor 
Party  is  mliltantly  Maoist  in  its  policy,  fol- 
lowing the  anti-Moscow  party  line  of  Red 
China.  The  next  document  is  the  cover  of 
a  bulletin  published  by  the  Progressive  La- 
bor Party  showing  the  contents  of  the  bul- 
letin. The  last  two  documents  in  this  group 
an  photographs  of  the  front-page  headlines 
of  two  Issues  of  "The  Militant."  the  weekly 
publlcauon  of  the  "Socialist  Workers'  Party." 
The  Committee  will  no  doubt  remember  the 
famous  picture  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  holding 
a  rifle  and  a  copy  of  "The  Militant."  These 
newspapers  are  samples  of  the  "party  line" 
of  the  Socialist  Workers'  Party,  whose  mem- 
ber Peter  Buch  was  a  lecturer  at  the  South- 
wide  Organizers'  Conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  key  "issues" 
exploited  by  the  Spartaclst  League  Is  the 
question  of  so-called  "Police  Brutality."  All 
Communists  as  a  matter  of  policy  hate  the 
police  as  symbols  of  "Capitalist  Oppression." 
They  honestly  expect  all  policemen  to  be 
killed  when  the  violent  revolution  comes 
about  and  in  fact  have  actually  killed  most 
of  the  police  of  every  country  they  have  ever 
taken  over.  I  offer  for  the  record  three  docu- 
ments which  show  the  Spartaclst  League 
"party  line"  aa  to  the  police.  These  are  all 
handbills  handed  out  in  the  New  Orleans 
area  by  the  Spmrtaclst  League,  the  most  re- 
cent one  only  last  month.  These  handbills 
are  calctilated  to  stir  up  resentment  and 
hatred  of  the  police.  They  are  a  classic  prel- 
ude to  actual  violence  and  demonstrate  a 
Communist  technique  which  has  been  used 
In  every  city  In  this  nation  where  violence 
and  rioting  has  taken  place.  They  portend 
some  dangerous  plans  for  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  whose  police  force  Is  already  under- 
manned and  overworked. 

The  connection  of  New  Orleans  attorney 
Jack  Peebles  to  the  Spartaclst  League  was 
explained  to  the  Conunlttee  In  the  testimony 
of  both  Sgt.  Kent  and  Mr.  Donald  Meyer. 
I  now  offer  for  the  record  a  picture  of  Jack 
Peebles.  He  Is  an  obvious  link  between  the 
Communist  front  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund  and  most  of  the  radical  lef'- 
acUvltles  In  New  Orleans.  On  the  SCEF  side 
he  Is  reported  to  be  a  Vice  President  of  that 
organization  and  he  Is  known  to  be  closely 
and  personally  aasoclated  with  Carl  and 
Anne  Braden. 

The  federal  crime  of  "Advocating  over- 
throw of  government."  commonly  called 
sedition"  is  defined  at  some  length  In  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  Title  18.  SecUon  3385. 
which  provides  a  maximum  penalty  of  twenty 
years  imprisonment.  Much  of  what  Is  shown 
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In  the  evidence  In  this  report  clearly  falls 
under  the  provisions  of  this  federal  law,  but 
there  have  been  no  prosecutions  under  this 
law  I  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  has  allowed 
the  federal  crime  of  sedition  to  be  com- 
mitted with  Impunity,  despite  many  clear 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  holding  that  this  federal  statute  was 
fully  constitutional.  It  may  be  noted  in  pass- 
ing that  the  laws  of  the  various  states  cov- 
ering the  crime  of  sedition  have  been  sub- 
stantially emasculated  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Coaimlttee  Is  sending  copies  of  this 
report  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  of  Louisiana 
and  all  the  District  Attorneys  of  this  State. 
The  enforcement  of  law  lies  with  them,  not 
this  Committee.  The  trend  of  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
cent years  has  not  Inspired  the  confidence  of 
this  Committee  that  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  law  applicable  to  the  facts  In  this 
report  will  be  Interpreted  without  bias.  We 
pray  that  this  trend  will  not  be  continued. 

The  Committee  finds  that  the  "Spartaclst 
League "  and  the  "Progressive  Labor  Party" 
are  Communist  organizations  and  are  sub- 
versive within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of 
this  State.  The  Committee  further  finds  that 
the  now  dormant  "New  Orleans  Committee 
to  End  the  War  In  Viet  Nam"  was  a  Com- 
munist front  organization.  The  Committee 
further  finds  that  the  "New  Orleans  Move- 
ment for  a  Democratic  Society"  is  In  fact  a 
Communist  front  organization  The  Com- 
mittee re-affirms  Its  prior  findings  that  the 
"Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund"  is 
a  Communist  front  organization.  Although 
the  headquarters  of  this  notorious  orga- 
nization have  t)een  moved  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  It  is  cur- 
rently being  led  by  two  people  well  known 
and  publicly  identified  as  Communists,  Carl 
and  Anne  Braden. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

(Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  52 
years  ago  today,  on  February  16,  1918. 
Lithuania  became  a  free  and  independ- 
ent country.  I  thus  insert  in  the  Record 
the  proclamation  from  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  Richard  J.  Daley,  and 
the  statement  of  Petras  P.  Dauzvardis. 
Consul  General  of  Lithuania: 
Pkoci^mation    of    th«    Cn-T    or    Chicago 

Whereaa.  717  years  ago  the  Kingdom  of 
Lithuania  was  founded  and  fifty-two  years 
ago  the  Independence  of  Lithuania  was  re- 
stored; and 

Whereas.  Lithuania,  once  a  leading  power 
In  eastern  Europe  has  been  a  victim  of  con- 
quering forces  through  the  years:  and 

Whereas.  Lithuania,  after  a  struggle  of  120 
years  for  Independence,  regained  independ- 
ence In  1918  and  as  an  Independent  nation 
made  great  economic  and  social  progress; 
and 

Whereas,  In  World  War  n,  Lithuania  be- 
came a  victim  of  Communist  and  Nazi  in- 
vasion, bearing  since  then  the  terrors  and 
sorrow  of  subjugation  and  the  loss  of  human 
life  and  liberty;  and 

Whereas,  in  Chicago,  thousands  of  citizens 
of  Lithuanian  descent  have  by  all  possible 
means  demonstrated  their  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  enslaved  people  of  Lithuania 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  Lithuania  la 
once  more  a  free  and  Independent  country: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  call  upon 


the  people  of  Chicago  to  never  lessen  the 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  that  nation  which 
has  given  to  our  city  thousands  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  become  greatly 
respected  citizens  of  our  community  to,  on 
February  16,  LITHUANIAN  INDEPEND- 
ENCE DAY.  address  our  representatives  In 
Congress  urging  that  action  be  taken  to  con- 
tinue focusing  attention  on  the  plight  of 
these   defenseless   slaves   of   Communism. 

Dated  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  January, 
A.D.,  1070. 

RiCRABO  J.  Dalet, 

Mayor. 

Statemekt  bt  Psnus  P.  Dauzvahdis,  Consul 
Oenerai.  of  LrrHtJANiA 
The  restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence was  declared  by  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Council  on  February  16.  1918  at  Vil- 
nius—the capital  of  Lithuania.  The  Declara- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly of  Lithuania  on  May  IS,  1920 — 50  years 
ago. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia  was  signed  in  Moscow  on 
July  12,  1920.  By  this  treaty  Russia  rec- 
ogzazed  the  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
the  State  of  Lithuania  with  all  Juridical  con- 
sequences resulting  from  such  recognition, 
and  voluntarily  and  forever  renounced  all 
sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the 
Lithuanian  territory  and  people.  Nineteen 
years  later,  on  September  28.  1939,  the  very 
same  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  secret  agree- 
ment with  Nazi  Germany  to  destroy  the  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  cf  Lithuania  and 
to  partition  its  territory  between  them. 

Carrying  out  Its  j>art  of  the  secret  agree- 
ment with  Hitler,  the  Soviet  Union  In  June 
1940  Invaded,  forcibly  seized,  and  perfidiously 
annexed  Lithuania. 

This  armed  seizure  and  occupation,  and 
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by   the   armed   forces   of   some 


cupled 
states 

The  Soviet  Union's  demand  for  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  foreign  lands,  without 
withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  troops  from  ih? 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania, Is  sheer  red  hypocrisy. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  IN  CANADA 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
21,  I  reported  to  our  colleagues  on  a  trip 
that  I  to(rfc  to  Canada  in  late  December 
to  learn  more  about  the  50,000  young 
Americans  who  have  emigrated  to  that 
country  primarily  to  avoid  the  draft  and 
military  service. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  state- 
ments from  some  of  the  young  men  I  met 
in  Ottawa  in  which  they  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  reasons  why  they  left  this 
country  and  their  present  life  in  Canada. 
I  appended  two  such  statements  with  the 
thought  that  their  observations  would  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  For  the  sake 
of  their  privacy  their  names  have  been 
omitted. 

In  addition,  I  am  also  setting  forth  a 
letter  received  from  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  making  known  the  con- 
tinued concern  of  that  organization  with 
this  di£Scult  problem. 

I  remain  hopeful  that  responsible  and 
rational  dialog  can  begin  in  this  Con- 
gress about  the  large  number  of  young 


llcio    appropriation  of  Lithuanu  by  the     Americans  who  are  in  Canada  and  are 


USSR  was  denounced  In  no  uncertain  terms 
by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  most  of  the  other  free 
and  law-  and  freedom-respecting  countries. 
To  this  day  the  free  world  firmly  refuses  to 
recognize  the  lawless  annexation,  and  con- 
tinues to  recognize  Uthuania  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  States  as  exUtlng.  Independent 
States  temporarUy  under  duress,  and  their 
pre-war.  non-communist  diplomats 


going  to  Canada  every  day  that  passes. 
And  I  hope  that  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  go  to  Canada  with  an  open 
mind  to  observe  this  situation  and  report 
back  their  conclusions  to  Uiis  House. 

The  letters  follow : 

Dear  Congressman:  On  the  36th  of  June 
1969  I  deserted  from  the  United  States  Army 
and  subsequently  began  a  new  life  In  Canada. 


iLJi\   J^  states  Government   (on  July     The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  docu 


23.  1940)  branded  the  Soviet  aggression  as: 
"The  devious  processes  whereunder  the  po- 
litical independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  three  Baltic  RepubUcs — Estonia.  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania — were  to  be  deliberately 
annihilated  by  one  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbors,"— the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
words  of  Prime  Bfinister  Winston  Churchill. 
described  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
thusly: 

"They  were  acquired  m  shameful  collusion 
with  Hltle/.  We  have  never  recognized  the 
1941  frontiers  of  Russia.  .  .  .  The  Baltic 
States  should  be  sovereign.  Independent  re- 
publics." 

President  Elsenhower  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  declared,  on  June  29,  1954: 

"As  regsuUs  formerly  sovereign  states  now 
in  bondage,  we  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  ar- 
rangement or  treaty  which  would  confirm  or 
prolong  their  unwilling  subordination." 

In  his  speech  before  the  Oenerai  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  Soviet  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln  condemned  collusion  and  stated: 

-'Attempts  by  any  State  (logically  this  in- 
cludes the  Soviet  Union)  to  conduct  an  ag- 
gressive policy  towards  other  cotintrles,  a 
policy  of  seizure  of  foreign  lands  and  subju- 
gation of  the  people  living  there." 

This  describes  exactly  what  the  Soviet 
Union  did  and  is  doing  In  Lithuania. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  the  Soviet  Union 
proposed  an  appeal  to  the  United  Nations 
requesting  that  "All  members  of  the  UN 
withdraw  troops  from  foreign  territories  oc- 


ment  the  reasons  for  this  act  and  certain 
experiences  prior  to  it. 

Prior  to  being  drafted  I  was  an  Architect 
qualified  to  practice  in  Pennsylvania.  I  de- 
signed and  supervised  construction  of  a 
medical  auditorium  and  parking  garage, 
both  now  complete.  I  was  deeply  Involved  in 
urban  planning  work  with  a  Philadelphia 
planning  office.  I  received  public  praise  from 
Dr.  Mark  Shedd,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Philadelphia,  for  a  research  project  on  ghetto 
education,  and  received  two  design  awards 
from  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology.  I  say 
all  of  this  only  to  c(Mnbat  the  public  Image 
of  a  deserter  as  one  who  is  a  misfit  and 
unable  to  adjust  to  modem  society.  The 
times  have  changed  and  rational,  intelligent 
people  are  doing  what  was  previously  "un- 
thinkable" after  being  forced  Into  a  choice 
between  few  morally  acceptable  alternatives. 
In  the  military  Itself  I  was  able  to  cope  with 
many  brutal,  dehumanizing  situations.  I 
was  sent  to  an  Army  NCO  training  program 
in  which  I  was  named  "Honor  Graduate"  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Staff  Sergeant.  In 
my  case  as  with  many  others  I  have  met,  the 
Idea  of  a  deserter  as  one  who  is  unable  to 
accept  discipline  and  the  rigors  of  military 
life  is  not  true,  thoxigh  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  any  human  being  should  be 
forced  to  tindergo  such  treatment. 

The  whole  period  of  time  that  I  spent  in 
the  military  was  a  time  of  conflict  within 
myself,  a  Ume  of  sorting  out  of  values,  and 
a  time  of  determining  what  I  really  was. 
Even  before  being  drafted  I  had  firm  beliefs 
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that  the  Vietnam  War  was  not  morally  Jus- 
lined  regardless  of  the  merits  (If  any  i  cf  the 
stated  goals  of   the  United  Stales    I   found 
no  justification  sufBclently  valid  to  support 
the  destruction   of   a    people   through   w:\r. 
The  reasons  for  my  conflict  were  rather  con- 
cerned with  the  role  and  responsibilities  of 
an  individual  when  ordered  by  his  country 
to  commit  acts  which  to  him  are  morally 
unacceptable    Towards  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod I  knew  that  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  ones  actions  does  indeed  lie  with  the 
Individual,   and   that   social    forces  must  be 
secondary    to    this     I    was    left    with    two 
choices:   refusing  orders  to  Vietnam  with  a 
resultant  period  In  military  prison,  and  de- 
serUon  to  a  foreign  country.  Both  alterna- 
tives were  extremely  difncult  to  contemplate. 
The  final  decision  to  come  to  Canada  was 
baaed  on  the  grounds  that  this  period  of  my 
life    should    be    constructive    rather    than 
wasted.  Since  coming  I  have  become  a  coun- 
selor to  new  arrivals  for  a  Canadian  coun- 
seling group  and  believe  that  this  usefulness 
is  far  more  valuable  than  the  unnoticed  act 
of  martydom  Implied  by  choosing  prison 

Prior  to  leaving  I  felt  that  I  should  try 
all  legal  opportunlUes  open  to  me.  however 
futile.  For  the  first  time  I  re«ai*ed  that  I 
was  a  Conscientious  Objector  in  the  legal 
sense  of  that  term. 

I  made  application  for  thU  status  in  Oak- 
land. California  Army  regulations  provide 
seven  days  for  preparation  of  the  application. 
On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  (depending  on  In- 
terpretation), while  I  was  typing  the  final 
draft.  I  was  placed  under  guard  with  the 
intention  of  being  shipped  to  Vietnam.  The 
officers  in  charge  refxised  to  accept  the  appli- 
caticn.  A  Writ  was  obtained  from  Federal 
Court  m  San  Francisco  by  my  lawyer  and 
was  eflectively  served  on  the  Post  Com- 
mander preventing  my  shipment.  My  appli- 
cation was  subsequently  received,  expedited 
to  Washington  and  back,  denied.  In  three 
days.  The  reason  given  for  denial  was  that 
my  objection  was  based  on  "a  personal  moral 
code  and  not  sincere  religious  training  and 
belief.  That  these  events  did  In  fact  occur 
can  be  verified  with  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Steven 
Arlan,  345  Franklin  Street.  San  Francisco, 
and  in  the  records  of  the  Federal  Court. 

As  a  counselor  I  have  talked  to  many  of 
the  new  refugees  from  the  United  States. 
Their  reasons  for  coming  are  many  and 
varied:  opposition  to  the  very  idea  of  a  draft 
system,  escape  from  exceptional  brutality 
in  the  military,  refusal  to  participate  In  the 
Vietnam  War  The  common  factor  Is  that  they 
are  Individuals  reacting  to  a  situation  suffi- 
ciently Intolerable  to  make  them  forfeit  their 
rlghu  to  life  m  the  country  of  their  birth. 
Few  are  politically  motivated.  The  overall 
plcttire  becomes  a  sad  statement  of  what 
America  Is  offering  Its  young  people.  I  per- 
sonally feel  little  bitterness;  only  a  profound 
grief  that  this  Is  what  has  happened  to  the 
country  that  I  loved. 

DcAB  Congressman  ;  When  the  question  of 
the  draft  began  to  threaten,  I  felt  that  I 
should  find  out  what  it  was  that  I  would  be 
defending  After  a  great  deal  of  reading  and 
listening  to  lectures  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  I  came  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
many  government  officials,  including  Hr. 
NUon.  have  arrived  at.  That,  of  course,  being 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be  In  Viet- 
nam, and  should  withdraw  its  forces  as  soon 
as  possible. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  could  not  allow  my- 
self to  be  used  to  further  an  injust  cause. 

To  add  imeptus  to  this  already  strong  feel- 
ing was  disgust  felt  when  examining  the  draft 
and  its  inequities.  Within  a  city  each  board 
can  treat  deferment  cases  differently,  and 
even  within  a  single  board  Identical  requesu 
are  not  given  the  same  consideration.  It  takes 
twelve  men  to  send  a  man  to  prison,  but  only 
three  to  uproot  a  man  from  his  home  and 


family  and  place  him  in  a  position  of  extreme 
danger.  ^   ^ 

I  could  not  have  remained  out  of  the  service 
as  a  conscientious  objector,  because  under 
fire  self  pre8er%atlon  is  an  overpowering  force. 
However,  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  kill  or  be  killed. 

With  these  feelings,  the  only  decision  was 
to  remove  myself  from  the  situation.  Al- 
though coming  to  Canada  does  seem  to  have 
been  the  easy  way  out.  it  does  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  being  forced  to  destroy  a  people  wha 
have  been  wronged  It  allows  me  to  live  a 
normal  life  without  fear  of  being  arrested  for 
my  convictions.  Also,  this  will  hopefully  en- 
courage others  to  follow  the  same  pattern. 
which  should  awaken  the  government  to  the 
public  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  policy 
.ind  slow  rate  of  deescalatlon. 

National  Covnctl  of  the 

CHVRCHrs  ov  Christ. 
New  York.  NY.  February  U.  1970. 
Hon.  EowARO  Koch. 
HoiLse  of  Representattres . 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Concses-sman  Koch:  Word  has 
reached  me  about  your  visit  with  U  S.  draft- 
age  emigrants  In  Canada  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend you  on  the  concern  you  are  showing 
about  their  himian  situation  There  is  great 
need  for  a  more  open  consideration  of  the 
motivation  which  has  taken  many  of  these 
young  men  out  of  our  country  and  the  right 
which  should  be  theirs  to  respond  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience. 

Two  years  ago  the  National  Council 
adopted  a  Policy  Statement  which  Identified 
certain  responsibilities  which  Christians  have 
with  reference  to  conscientious  objectors. 
Among  these  were: 

Pastoral  and  material  care  of  the  individ- 
ual and  his  family 

ExploraUon  and  testing  of  the  individuals 
views  within  the  ChrisUan  community 

Interpretation  of  the  moral  legitimacy  of 
the  indivlduars  position,  even  If  the  major- 
ity of  the  church  does  not  agree  with  him 

Protection  of  his  legal  rights,  including  the 
right  to  counsel 

Pursuit  of  Judicial  review  or  amendment 
of  unjust  statutes 

Enactment  of  laws  more  nearly  conform- 
able to  moral  principles. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  action,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  two  months  ago  approved  the  de- 
velopment of  a  pastoral  ministry  to  Amer- 
ican refugees  in  Canada,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches. 

Even  In  the  midst  of  war  we  need  to  re- 
spect the  right  of  conscientious  dissent  and 
maintain  relationship  with  those  who  find 
It  Impossible  to  conform  to  demands  with  re- 
spect to  the  Vietnam  War.  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  your  courageous  act  and  for  the  re- 
port which  you  made  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  21  I  trust  that  you 
will  receive  support  from  your  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  and  from  all  citizens  who  wish 
to  keep  our  society  open  and  free. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Davrn  R.  Huntes. 


SELECTIVE   CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  year 
ago  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  by 
clarifying  the  definition  of  conscientious 
objector  so  as  to  specifically  include  con- 
scientious objection  to  military  service  in 
a  particular  war.  In  April  of  1969  eight 


of  our  colleagues  Joined  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  clarifying  amendment. 

I  welcome  the  recent  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practices 
and  Procedures  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  which  included  among  its 
recommendations  the  further  considera- 
tion of  alternative  service  for  selective 
conscientious  objectors.  The  subcommit- 
tee and  its  chairman,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetus.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  have  provided  in  the  report  a 
number  of  recommendations  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Congress  considering  compre- 
hensive draft  reform  this  year.  The  sub- 
committee concludes  that  the  question  of 
selective  conscier.tious  objectors  is  "a 
vital  one." 

The  subcommittee  correcilv  points  out 
that  the  case  now  pending  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Umted  States  against  Sis- 
son,  raises  the  issue  whether  the  status 
of  selective  conscientious  objection  is 
constitutionally  required.  Therefore, 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  decides  to 
act  on  this  important  matter  for  its  own 
good  reasons,  the  issue  can  not  be  avoided 
if  the  Supreme  Court  finds  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional necessity  for  a  selective  con- 
scientious objector  status. 

The  institution  of  the  draft  and  the 
unnecessarily  strict  interpretation  of  the 
conscientious  objector  laws  by  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  have  posed  and 
continue  to  pose  an  agonizing  dilemma 
for  young  men  of  conscience  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  opposed  to  participation  In 
a  war  for  ethical  and  moral  reasons. 
Since  1968  a  clear  majority  of  Americans 
are  opposed  to  our  continued  participa- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  young  men 
I  speak  of  cannot  oppose  the  war  in  the- 
oretical comfort.  They  are  of  draft  age 
and  must  choose.  They  are  caught  In  a 
dilemma  where  they  are  forced  to  serve 
against  their  moral  beliefs  or  face  self- 
imposed  exile  or  criminal  prosecution. 
It  is  time  that  this  Congress  remove  this 
unnecessary  and  cruel  burden  thtt)ugh 
the  establishment  of  a  selective  con- 
scientious objector  status. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  the 
cosixuisorshlp  of  legislation  to  effect  this 
goal. 

I  insert  for  the  Record  the  Kennedy 
subcommittee  recommendations  on  this 
matter: 

A  Stvbt  of  the  Selective  Service  System: 
Its  Operation.  Practices,  and  PxocEDtJREs, 
Tocether    With    Recommendations    for 
Administrative  Improvement 
c.  doctors,  ministers,  and  coNScmmors 
objectors 
The      subcommittee      reconunends      that 
special  treatment  be  continued  for  medical 
personnel,  ministers,  and  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, and  that  the  issue  of  alternate  serv- 
ice for  selective  conscientious  objectors  be 
given  further  consideration. 

The  subcommittee  heard  no  evidence  on 
and  recommends  no  change  in  the  present 
statutory  treatment  of  medical  personnel 
and  ministers.  It  does  urge  that  Congress 
consider  affording  special  treatment  to  selec- 
Uve  conscientious  objectors.  A  case  now 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court.  United 
States  V.  Sisson,  raises  the  Issue  of  whether 
such  special  treatment  Is  constitutionally 
required.  If  the  Court  finds  that  It  Is,  then 
Congress  will  have  to  implement  the  deci- 
sion with  appropriate  legislation.  But  even 
If  the  court  finds  that  there  Is  no  constltu- 
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tional  necessity  for  a  selective  CO  status. 
Congress  should  consider  the  question. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  selective  CO's 
Is  simply  that  young  men  who  have  ethical 
and  moral  beliefs  against  a  particular  war 
should  not  be  treated  differently  than  young 
men  who  have  sincere  religious  beliefs 
against  all  wars.  The  argument  against  spe- 
cial treatment  for  selective  CO's  is  that  it  is 
administratively  impracticable  and  may  also 
create  new  inequities  in  the  draft  system. 

The  admlnlEtrative  problem  is  how  to  de- 
termine who  Is  a  sincere  selective  CO  and 
who  Is  merely  trying  to  avoid  military  serv- 
ice. It  has  not  always  been  easy  to  determine 
sincerity  under  the  traditional  test  for  CO's; 
under  the  more  expansive  standard  the  task 
would  become  more  difficult.  President  Brew- 
ster of  Yale  University  has  suggested  a  way 
to  meet  this  difficulty.  His  proposal  Is  that 
anyone  who  requests  a  selective  CO  status 
should  be  granted  It.  but  should  then  be  re- 
quired to  undergo  noncombatant  service  of 
comparable  -risk  to  that  undergone  by  draft- 
ees. Presumably  this  does  not  mean  that 
every  selective  CO  must  go  to  the  battlefield. 
All  that  would  be  required  Is  that  the  same 
percentage  of  selective  CO's  as  draftees  be 
subjected  to  battle  risks  and  that  in  all  other 
respects — pay.  length  of  service,  separation 
from  families,  et  cetera — selective  CO's  and 
draftees  be  treated  equally.  If  it  proves  Im- 
possible to  subject  selective  CO's  to  equal 
risks  then  they  could  be  required  to  serve 
for  a  longer  time. 

As  President  Brewster  himself  acknowl- 
edged, this  proposal  will  not  please  those  who 
do  not  believe  they  should  be  subjected  to 
any  risks  or  should  play  any  role  in  a  war 
they  deem  Immoral.  But  It  has  the  advantage 
of  mitigating  administrative  problems  and  of 
reducing  the  possibility  that  selective  CO 
status  will  create  new  inequities.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  selective  CO  exemptions 
would  inevitably  favor  the  more  educated 
and  articulate  registrants,  who  are  more  like- 
ly to  present  an  informed  basts  for  their  ob- 
jections to  a  particular  war.  The  Brewster 
proposal,  by  eliminating  the  need  for  a  reg- 
istrant to  demonstrate  his  sincerity,  re- 
moves this  potential  Inequity. 

The  subcommittee  believes  the  question  of 
selective  CO's  is  a  vital  one.  It  recommends 
therefore  that  the  Congress  consider  the 
questions  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICA'S 
FIRST  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  have 
I  seen  a  more  succinct,  perceptive,  and 
iiiformed  presentation  of  a  national 
problem  than  this  series  of  interpretive 
articles  that  recently  ran  in  the  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer  newspaper  of  Seattle. 
Wash.  It  was  written  by  Miss  Hilda  Bry- 
ant, hiunan  relations  reporter.  The  arti- 
cles were  written  following  4  months  of 
full-time  research  and  personal  visits  to 
32  Indian  reservations  In  eight  States. 

Miss  Bryant  taped  interviews  with 
elected  officials  of  about  50  different 
tribes  representing  Northwest,  South- 
west, South.  East,  and  Plains  Indians, 
and  Interviewed  Goverrunent  officials 
concerned  with  Indian  affairs  beginning 
with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter 
Hlckel,  and  Indian  Commissioners  Rob- 
ert Bermett  and  Louis  Bruce,  through 
Members  of  Congress,  and  officials  of  all 
the  major  Indian  national  organizations. 


This  series  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the 
gap  stretching  between  the  condition  of 
America's  first  citizens  and  the  general 
knowledge  of  his  condition  on  the  part 
of  the  average  non-Indian  American. 

Therefore,  I  include  the  series  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  all  thinking 
Americans  to  read: 

Series  bt  Hilda  Bryant 


American  Indian  militancy  has  not  yet 
echoed  the  black's  renunciation  of  the  label 
pinned  on  him  by  the  white  man.  "Indian" 
was  the  initial  misconception  of  the  white 
man  about  the  American  red  man. 

Christopher  Columbus  made  that  mistake. 
He  thought  he  bad  stumbled  on  to  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  so  he  called  the  first  natives 
he  came  upon  "Indloe." 

They  weren't,  but  adventurers  who  fol- 
lowed him  picked  up  the  name,  and  by  the 
time  the  European  white  man  discovered 
the  error,  the  name  had  stuck. 

It  was  not  the  last  misconception  the 
white  man  has  held  about  the  native  Amer- 
ican. 

Today,  almost  500  years  later,  those  abo- 
riginals popularly  thought  of  as  "vanishing 
Americans"  are  with  us  still  and  In  numbers 
almost  as  great  as  they  totaled  In   1492. 

Other  popular  misconceptions  Include 
such  myths  as: 

The  Indian  Is  a  ward  of  the  government. 

The  Indian  reservation  Is  a  form  of  con- 
centration camp. 

The  government  makes  a  regular  per  cap- 
ita payment  to  the  Indians  for  their  subsidy. 

Indians  don't  pay  taxes. 

Hundreds  of  Oklahoma  Indians  are  oU- 
rlch. 

All  Indians  drink  alcohol  excessively. 

There  is  a  single  cultural  tradition  of 
dances,  artistic  crafts  and  music  among 
American  Indians. 

Older  Indians  still  "speak  Indian." 

Since  Seattle  is  one  of  a  half  dozen  major 
urban  centers  where  off -reservation  Indians 
have  concentrated,  the  general  level  of  so- 
phistication here  regarding  the  original 
Americans  may  be  higher  than  average.  But 
the  facts  of  the  Indian  condition  as  It  exists 
In  today's  world  have  escaped  most  non- 
Indian  Americans. 

There  are,  for  example.  652.000  American 
Indians  In  the  United  States,  only  150.000 
less  than  the  estimated  number  Inhabiting 
the  entire  coimtry  when  Columbus  landed. 

And  the  American  Indian  population  Is 
growing  twice  as  fast  today  as  Is  the  non- 
Indian  population,  black  and  white  together. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  American  In- 
dians Is  37  per  cent.  That  Is  10  times  the 
national  unemployment  rate  and  about  six 
times  the  average  black  unemployment  rate. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reports  this 
year  that  there  are  75.000  American  Indians 
who  are  "functionally  illiterate." 

Although  there  are  3.000  Indians  In  col- 
lege this  year,  compared  to  a  mere  400  seven 
years  ago.  well  over  half  of  those  652.000 
Indians  are  under  25.  So  the  proportion  of 
youth   in  college  Is  still  dismally  low. 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  for  Washington 
Indians  Is  the  highest  In  the  United  States 
including  the  remote  areas  of  Alaska.  And 
the  average  life  span  of  the  Indian  Is  44 
years.  The  national  average  is  64  years. 

In  1967  the  average  Indian  family  In- 
come was  $1,500.  It  hasn't  improved  sig- 
nificantly in  the  Intervening  two  years.  Un- 
employment on  some  reservations  reaches  a 
shocking  80  per  cent  throughout  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Housing  Is  abysmal. 

Since  Indians  are  not  permitted  to  mort- 
gage trust  land,  and  since  the  general  fam- 
ily Income  level  Is  so  low,  they  find  It  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  obtain  home  improve- 
ment loans. 


An  Indian  may  own  his  own  land  but  he 
may  not  sell  It  without  getting  permission 
of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  unless  he 
takes  his  land  out  of  the  tax-free  trust  re- 
lationship. 

The  whole  question  of  the  tax  status  of 
American  Indians  requires  clarification  for 
most  non-Indians.  Indians  are  not  "wards" 
of  the  government  and  they  do  pay  taxes. 

In  1924  Congress  made  American  citizens  of 
all  American  Indians.  But  only  since  1948 
have  all  American  Indians  been  permitted  to 
vote.  Before  given  the  right  to  vote  they  were 
subject  to  military  draft  and  they  have  served 
in  numbers  disproportionate  to  their  popula- 
tion in  all  of  this  nation's  modem  wars. 

In  World  War  I.  for  example.  14.000  served, 
and  in  World  War  II.  25,000.  Indians  fought 
also  in  the  Revolution,  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
War  and  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

Indians  pay  local,  state  and  federal  taxes, 
as  do  all  citizens  except  when  treaties,  special 
agreements  or  statutes  exempt  them.  Most 
tax  exemptions  which  have  been  granted  to 
them  apply  to  lands  held  In  trust  for  them 
and  en  the  Income  from  those  trust  lands. 

This  trust  relationship  means  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  trustee  of  Indian  property, 
not  the  guardian  of  the  Individual  Indian. 
There  is  no  guardian-ward  relationship  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  Indian  except 
in  the  case  of  minors  who  have  inherited 
land  or  incompetents  who  require  extra 
protection. 

However,  there  has  been  much  misunder- 
standing about  Just  what  powers  a  trustee- 
ship gives  to  the  trustee.  And  too  often  the 
authority  has  been  abused  by  what  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  describes  as  the  "papa-knows- 
best "  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Jackson  is  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
most  Influential  congressional  body  that  deals 
with  Indian  Affairs. 

Some  Indians  do  receive  per  capita  pay- 
ments but  these  are  not  from  the  government, 
but  from  their  own  tribes.  The  money  comes 
from  income  received  from  trlbally  owned 
enterprises  or  resources  such  as  sales  of 
timber  and  lease  of  land.  It  may  come  from 
a  claim  settlement  against  the  government, 
but  this  Is  not  a  government  handout. 

Rather.  It  Is  payment  for  a  loss  to  the  tribe 
or  to  an  individual  Indian  when  a  treaty 
was  violated  or  when  someone,  usually  the 
government,  encroached  upon  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  tribe  by  that  same  government. 
These  rights  include  water,  mineral,  timber 
and  land  Interests  and  fishing,  hunting  and 
wild  rice  gathering  and  shellfish  or  root  dig- 
ging rights. 

Senator  Jackson  is  proud  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  of  1946  which  he 
authored.  The  bill  gave  to  the  Indians  for  the 
first  time  the  Judicial  machinery  to  Uttgate 
their  legitimate  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment. Jackson  declares  with  a  tinge  of  bit- 
terness: 

"Some  of  my  critics  have  never  heard  of 
it." 

Jackson  has  been  attacked  In  a  new  book 
Just  edited  by  the  Citizens'  Advocate  Center 
in  Washington.  D.C..  as  a  "pro- termi- 
nation list,"  who  was  Instrtunental  In  get- 
ting rid  of  Indian  Commissioner  Philleo  Nash 
when  he  resisted  the  effort  to  extinguish  the 
Colvllle  Indian  tribe  and  reservation.  In  a 
subtle  reference  to  Jackson  as  "a  great  con- 
servationist," the  book  questions  his  com- 
mitment to  Indian  land  and  water  and  fish- 
ing interests. 

Jackson  terms  the  Claims  Commission  Act 
"the  most  Important  legislation  in  the  inter- 
est of  Indians  outside  the  annual  appropria- 
tions bills  for  their  health,  education  and 
welfare." 
Jackson  said : 

"This  Is  the  most  far  reaching  effort  to  try 
to  resolve  the  Justifiable  complaints  of  the 
Indians  since  we  iiassed  the  very  first  legis- 
lation affecting  the  Indians.  Prior  to  my  bill 
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the  Indians  had  to  come  Jn  and  get  a  special 
act  of  Conrgess.  then  they  were  required  to 
go  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

•Ifs  interesUng  that  these  crlUca  don't 
even  talk  about  this.  And  this  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  whole  Indian  controversy." 

Jackson  also  polnU  with  pride  to  his  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees 
acUon  in  prodding  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  enlist  the  agencies  of  the  Poverty 
War  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  who  were 
eligible  by  law  for  Its  benefits. 

Jackson  Is  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  BIA 
bureaucracy  because  of  what  he  considers 
to  be  lU  vested  Interest  In  self  preservaUon 
and  expansion  of  the  BIA  kingdom. 

The  much-maligned  BIA  has  triggered 
deeply  ambivalent  attitudes  among  Amer- 
ican Indians.  Many  freely  criticize  the  Bu- 
reau but  when  outsiders  Jump  on  the 
"knock-the-BIA"  bandwagon,  the  Indians 
close  ranks  and  defend  "their  agency."  It 
Is.  after  all.  the  only  government  body  that 
is  devoted  to  their  Interests.  The  BIA  may 
be  fumbling,  bureaucratic  and  paternal  but 
It's  all  theirs. 

European  misconceptions  about  the  Amer- 
ican red  man  have  played  a  dramatic  role 
In  the  political  evolution  of  several  naUons 
Indian  historian  Alvln  M.  Josephy,  Jr..  In 
his  newly  published  book.  ""The  Indian 
Heritage  of  America."  says  that  philosopher 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau^  vision  of  the  natural 
man  was  based  upon  his  conception  of  the 
Indians  as  a  race  of  happy  people  who  lived 
close  to  nature,  Innocent  childlike  and  free. 
Other  liberal  phlloeophers  In  Europe,  who's 
argument  did  much  to  Influence  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  compared  the  condition  of  Eu- 
ropeans "In  chains"  with  the  IndUns  who 
lived  lives  of  freedom.  Josephy  said. 

Indians  were  not  entirely  "Innocent,  chlld- 
Uke  and  free."  nor  did  they  all  flt  the  popular 
stereotype  of  "the  noble  red  man."  Neither 
did  they  all  faU  into  the  other  popular 
stereotype  of  the  savage,  brutal,  bloodthirsty 
subhuman. 

Theee  distinctions  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  white  man  today.  But  there 
persists  the  Idea  that  American  Indians  are 
one  people,  a  single  cultural  entity  with  a 
single  body  of  culture  and  an  "Indian  lan- 
guage" which  U  now  dying  out. 

The  fact  is  that  diversity  among  American 
Indians  Is  much  more  striking  than  the 
acknowledged  threads  of  "Indlanness "  that 
bind  them  as  a  distinct  race. 

Although  much  of  the  colorful  Plains  In- 
dian tlpl  culture  and  the  feathered  headdress 
and  beaded,  fringed  leggings  have  been  bor- 
rowed and  adapted  by  many  non- Plains 
tribes,  the  differences  between  the  arts  and 
dreas  and  rituals  of  the  Southwest  and 
Northwest  Indians  are  dramatic. 

Even  within  the  Northwest  tribes  the 
oo««taJ  flsheatlng  Indians  and  the  mountain 
tribes  are  comparable  in  cultural  diversity 
to  the  Scandinavians  and  Italians. 

There  are  today  a  total  of  343  American 
Indian  tribes,  bands  or  pueblos  by  BIA 
count. 

Then  are  in  addition.  300  NaUve  Alaskan 
communities  composed  of  Indians.  Aleuts 
and  Eskimos. 

There  are  eight  major  linguistic  groups 
and  a  hundred  different  Indian  languages. 
When  Columbus  landed  here  in  1493  about 
800,000  Indians  spoke  a  total  of  300  different 
languages 

But  more  important  than  these  tntra- 
Indlan  cultural  distinctions  are  the  basic 
differences  between  the  white  and  Indian 
cultural  ortentaUona.  Theae  discrepancies 
have  resulted  In  such  psychological  trauma 
for  the  Indian  that  social  tragedy,  such  as 
alcoholism  and  sulclds.  have  become  epi- 
demic among  them. 

The  Indian  does  not  share  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  European  traditions  that  make  In- 
dividual ownership  of  land,  the  thrift  ethic. 


Individual  competition,  year-round  employ- 
ment, and  Ume-clock  enslavement  the  high- 
est of  virtues. 

These  Caucasian-Indian  cultural  conflicts, 
their  results  and  how  some  Indians  and 
others  are  resolving  them,  will  be  described 
m  the  articles  to  follow.  Although  complete 
assimilation  of  the  Indian  Into  the  main- 
stream of  the  dominant  Anierlcan  culture 
has  been  for  decades  a  national  goal,  the 
Indian  has  stubbornly  resisted  this  swallow- 
ing up  of  his  Identity. 

His  effort  to  preserve  his  Indlanness,  and 
to  build  a  viable  economy  on  the  reaerva- 
Uon  so  that  future  Indians  will  have  a  credi- 
ble choice  as  to  which  cultvire  they  want  to 
live  within,  has  received  a  recent  boost  from 
President  Nixon. 

The  Indians  of  America  Intend  to  hold  the 
President  to  his  promise  to  them  that: 

"The  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
Indian  people  wlU  be  respected,  and  their 
participation  in  planning  their  own  destiny 
win  be  encouraged.  Termination  of  tribal 
recognition  will  not  be  a  policy  objective 
and  in  no  case  be  Imposed  without  Indian 
consent." 

n 
The  American  Indian  of  Washington  SUte 
harbors  a  deep  and  profound  suspicion  that 
the  paleface,  who  pipes  an  appealing  new 
tune  these  days,  still  Intends  to  lure  the 
red  man  off  his  own  land. 

Or  at  least  lull  him  Into  a  deadly  hypno- 
tism long  enough  for  the  white  man  to  ac- 
quire the  deed  to  his  real  estate.  Or  his 
priceless  water  rtghU.  Or  his  rare  Ponderosa 
pine  stands. 

James  Jackson,  hereditary  chief  of  West- 
ern Washington's  largest  tribe,  the  Qulnault 
Indians,  retells  an  anecdote  from  tribal  oral 
hUtory  to  illustrate  how  the  Indian  regards 
his  historical  dealings  with  the  white  man 
here : 

"The  Indian  was  sitting  on  a  big  log  and 
the  while  man  came  along  and  the  Indian 
reached  out  and  said.  Come  on.  white  man, 
come  and  sit  on  my  log.'  and  he  gave  him  a 
hand.  Pretty  soon  the  white  man  began  mov- 
ing over  a  little  bit.  then  a  little  bit  more 
and  pretty  soon  down  off  the  log  the  Indian 
went.  So  he  reached  up  and  said.  'Help  me 
up  on  the  log.'  But  the  white  man  said.  'No. 
this  Is  my  log!"  " 

Qulnault  Tribal  Chairman  Jim  Jackson 
has  a  firm  perch  on  his  log  and  he  Isn't  inch- 
ing over  for  white  real  esUte  exploiters; 
pushy,  trashy  tourUU;  clam-dlgglng  tres- 
passers: the  State  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment or  even  other  Washington  Indians. 
Jackson  explained: 

"Were  not  going  to  develop  a  reservation 
and  then  have  the  outsiders  come  along  and 
tell  us.  Well,  move  over,  you've  had  It.' 
When  the  beaches  (28  miles  of  prime  Pacific 
Ocean  shoreline  Just  above  Mocllps)  are  de- 
veloped we  want  It  to  be  done  by  the  tribe 
or  by  members  of  the  tribe  and  controlled 
by  the  tribe." 

The  Qulnault  Tribal  Council  closed  the 
popular  ocean  beaches  of  the  reservation  to 
non-Indians  last  Aug\ut  when  they  became 
Uttered  with  trash  left  by  tourists,  when 
historic  rock  formations  were  defaced  by 
painted  slogans  and  chiseled  initials,  and 
when  a  white  land  developer  began  using 
the  beach  as  a  construction  dump. 

The  Qulnault  Indiana  cite  treaty,  execuUve 
order  of  President  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  and  de- 
cisions by  the  US  attorney  general  to  sup- 
port their  contention  that  they  and  they 
alone  may  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  all  land  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
reservation  Is  used. 

This  authority  la  not  diminished  simply 
because  some  of  that  reservation  land  hap- 
pens to  be  owned  by  white  men  any  more 
than  a  city  council's  authority  Is  diminished 
over  private  homeowners  who  have  property 
within  city  llmiu. 
The  Taklma  Indian  tribe,  largest  in  the 


entire  state,  owns  a  choice  stand  of  Pon- 
derosa pine  and  the  priceless  waters  of  the 
Taklma  River  which  are  viewed  by  the  In- 
dlans  as  targets  of  the  white  man's  manipula- 
tive greed. 

The  Makah  Indians  hold  leases  to  Neah 
Bay  waterfront  properties  and  they  own  a 
progressive  flsh-proteln  plant. 

The  Lumml  Indians  have  an  aquaculture 
project  on  Lumml  Bay  and  waterfowl  hunt- 
Ing  grounds.  Uranium  has  been  dUoovered  on 
the  Spokane  reservation. 

Although  none  of  these  land  resources  are 
adequate  to  provide  a  viable  economic  base 
for  any  of  the  tribes,  such  asseU  are  viewed 
by  the  Indians  as  prizes  coveted  by  the  white 
man. 

And  the  average  Indian  can  reel  off  hall 
a  dozen  precedents  to  support  bis  suspicion, 
usually  cases  drawn  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

/ssue 

The  whole  Issue  of  land  Is  basic  to  a  mis- 
understanding that  has  persisted  over  the 
four  centuries  since  Columbus  accidentally 
stumbled  onto  the  red  man.  The  Caucasian 
simply  has  no  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
tleties Inherent  In  the  Indian's  feeling  for  the 
land. 

A  stately  Kaw  Indian  of  Oklahoma,  now 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Superintendent  for 
the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  Southern 
Idaho,  described  It  like  this: 

"The  land  means  something  to  the  Indian. 
It  doesn't  Just  mean  dollar  signs  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Indian  It  means  home.  The  Indian 
non-lmmlgrant — this  Is  his  land,  and  this  is 
the  way  he  feels  about  It.  He  wants  to  hold 
onto  his  land  and  to  pass  It  on  to  his  chil- 
dren. You  separate  an  Indian  from  his  land 
and  you've  done  him  a  great  Injustice." 

The  white  BIA  superintendent,  who  en- 
Joys  unusual  rapport  with  the  reservation 
Indians  of  the  Yakima  Tribe,  observed: 

"I  think  there  Is  a  lot  of  what  we  can  call 
an  Identity  Issue  related  to  the  land  for  the 
Indian.  You  know.  If  I  buy  land  It's  either  to 
make  money  or  to  put  a  house  on.  but  the 
IndUn's  feeling  about  land  Is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  Indian  will  quickly 
tell  you  that  where,  under  the  treaty,  the 
Yaklmas  had  10  million  acres,  they  now  have 
1,200,000  acres.  The  tribal  leadership  feels 
strongly  Its  responsibility  to  assure  the  reten- 
tion of  land  for  their  children  as  yet  unborn." 
DUtinctUm 
This  primitive  distinction  between  the 
Caucasian  and  the  Indian  Is  bMlc  to  the 
premise  upon  which  this  series  exploring  the 
American  Indian  Is  based : 

The  American  Indian  argues  that  his  goals 
In  life  differ  from  those  of  the  white  man. 
Nor  are  the  Indian's  Ideals  the  same  as  the 
modern  white  man's. 

The  Indian's  traditional  life  style  confllcu 
with  that  of  his  Caucasian  counterpart  and 
he  Is  wrenched  out  of  his  tribal  culture  and 
reshaped  to  flt  the  middle  class  white  cultural 
mold  (assimilated)  only  at  great  psycho- 
logical risk. 

This  U  the  assertion  made  repeatedly  by 
the  American  Indian,  whether  he  Is  Montana 
Crow  or  his  bitter  foe,  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne. Whether  Nez  Perce  or  Blackfeet,  Nava- 
jo or  Chippewa,  Pueblo  or  Sioux,  Yakima 
or  the  maverick  Qulnault,  who  has  refused 
to  Join  the  Northwest  Affiliated  Tribes.  On 
this  point  all  agree.  Qulnault  Tribal  Chair- 
man Jackson  puU  the  Issue  of  "Indlanneas" 
bluntly: 

"The  biggest  problem  for  the  Indian  to- 
day, as  I  see  It.  Is  the  plan  to  put  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  In  the  mainstream  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  I  see  no  reason  why  every- 
body has  to  be  the  same. 

"We're  people  of  a  different  ctilture  and 
we  have  different  values.  We  can't  teach  our 
kids  to  believe  In  things  we  don't  believe  in 
ourselves.  The  conflict  of  values  arises  In 
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our  view  of  nature,  for  one  example.   We 
respect  and  revere  nature. 

"Competition  among  ourselves  Is  another 
difference.  The  person  who  was  the  biggest 
success  In  the  Indian  way  of  life  was  the 
man  who  gave  the  most  to  the  tribe — the 
old  Potlatch  tradition.  You  didn't  compete 
with  your  neighbor,  you  tried  to  help  him." 

Wayne  Williams,  business  manager  of  the 
Tulallp  Tribe,  cites  the  1887  General  Allot- 
ment Act  as  the  moat  overt  attempt  by  the 
government  to  apply  the  WASP  cookie  cut- 
ter to  the  red  man.  The  act  parceled  out 
Indian  trust  lands  to  individual  Indians  for 
farms.  Williams  says: 

"The  argument  was  that  In  order  to  civ- 
ilize the  Indian  he  must  be  broken  away 
from  communal  living.  Northwest  Indians 
lived  all  winter  together  In  longhouses.  This 
evil  and  hindering  practice  must  be  de- 
stroyed, they  thought. 

"Make  the  Indian  a  land  owner.  Make  him 
a  farmer.  Make  him  like  the  white  man — 
this  will  civilize  him." 

Williams,  who  has  the  physical  features 
of  a  white  man.  described  what  his  Indlan- 
ness means  to  him. 

"I  am  not  part  Indian.  I'm  an  Indian  who 
Is  part  white.  And  that  la  of  significance  to 
me.  I've  felt  this  way  all  my  life.  My  earliest 
recollections  are  of  my  grandparents  telling 
me  of  my  Indian  heritage. 

"I  was  always  proud  of  being  an  Indian.  I 
don't  look  Indian  and  this  causes  conflict  to 
a  certain  extent.  It  was  difficult  until  I  was 
able  to  sort  out  in  my  mind  who  I  am  and  to 
whose  drumbeat  I  would  march. 

"I  finally  made  peace  with  myself  and 
with  my  role  In  life.  My  problem  was  relat- 
ing certain  Ideas  embodied  In  Christianity 
which  run  counter  to  some  of  the  Indian  cul- 
tural traditions. " 

Have-nots 

Williams  added: 

"We  traded  away  the  good  life — which  for 
us  was  wealthy — for  our  present  status  as  a 
have-not  people.  At  the  time  our  treaties 
were  negotiated,  there  had  not  been  a  con- 
filct  between  the  Northwest  Indians  and  the 
whites.  We  were  not  beaten.  The  white  man 
was  In  the  majority  and  their  officials  were 
Just  trying  to  Insure  our  peacefulness. 

"And  they  got  It.  And  they  got  It  because 
our  people  didn't  understand  the  language, 
and  the  Interpreter  spoke  In  Chinook  Jargon, 
and  the  treaty  language  had  to  go  through 
two  Interpreters." 

He  noted  that  whites  find  the  special 
treaty-bargained  status  of  the  Indians  hard 
to  accept  He  said  Indians  are  considered 
"super  citizens"  because  of  their  special 
privileges. 

'If  these  privileges  permitted  us  to  live 
above  the  standards  of  white  pe<^Ie  I'd 
agree.  But  they  don't.  The  rights  were  paid 
for  In  full  by  our  people  and  we  Intend  to 
use  our  special  privileges  to  improve  the  lives 
of  our  people. 

Williams  added: 

"Plenty  of  people  In  this  country  have 
special  privileges — farmers.  Industries,  oil 
companies.  That's  the  name  ot  the  game." 

Culture 

ColvlUe  Indian  Mrs.  Lorraine  Mlslaszek. 
who  Is  In  charge  of  all  BIA  public  school 
subsidies  for  Indian  children  In  this  state, 
tries  to  help  educators  to  recognize  cultural 
differences  as  critical  to  successful  teaching 
approaches. 

"We  lived  In  very  close  harmony  with  na- 
ture and  with  each  other.  Each  moment 
of  our  lives  was  highly  valued.  Time  was 
not  measured  by  seconds,  minutes  or  hours. 
Indians  live  on  a  here-and-now-basls. 

"Because  the  tribe  relied  upon  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Its  members  and  lived  and  shared 
communally,  the  quaUtles  the  Indian  valued 
most  highly  were  personal  integrity.  Indl- 
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vldual  autonomy,  a  demonstrated  concern 
for  the  conununlty. 

"Positive  virtues  were  rewarded  by  ad- 
miration. Negative  actions  were  punished 
through  ridicule,  primarily,  except  for  serious 
offenses.  Forced  exile  or  even  death  might  be 
exacted. 

"Traits  that  were  discouraged  Included 
boasting  of  one's  accomplishments,  loud  or 
Immodest  behavior,  stinginess,  stealing  and 
lying.  Promises  broken  were  considered  the 
same  as  lying. 

"Today  American  Indians  find  themselves 
In  a  society  based  on  an  economy  calling  for 
highly  competitive  ability.  The  ultlnuite  goal 
Is  financial  success  and  upward  social  mo- 
bility. An  entirely  new  set  of  standards  Is 
imposed  on  the  Indian  today  and  he  ques- 
tions whether  to  accept  them  since  to  do  so 
means  he  must  repudiate  all  the  deeply  In- 
grained values  of  his  own  culture." 

Hostility 

Mrs.  Bflslaszek  Is  convinced  that  many  In- 
dians accept  the  white  man's  value  system 
outwardly  but  not  Inwardly.  As  a  result,  she 
says,  "many  Indian  people  have  developed  a 
deep  hostility  toward  society  as  a  whole.  The 
Inner  conflict  Is  manifested  by  a  growing 
alcoholism  problem  and  a  high  suicide  rate 
among  youth." 

She  says  that  the  Indian  who  makes  It  on 
his  own  economically — on  the  white  man's 
terms — has  been  forced  to  repudiate  the 
tribal  value  of  sharing  with  others.  He  Is 
often  viewed  by  Indian  friends  and  relatives 
as  "stingy"  and  Is  alienated  from  them.  He 
retaliates  by  rejecting  his  race  and  his  ethnic 
Identity  entirely  and  In  the  eyes  of  his  tribe 
becomes  a  renegade. 

Nor  Is  the  Indian  any  more  like  the  black 
man  than  be  Is  the  white  man.  There  are 
similarities  between  their  cultural  heritages 
which  Include  centuries  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, but  generally  the  black  man  under- 
stands as  meagerly  as  his  white  brother  the 
distinctions  of  the  Indian  and  often  expresses 
a  different,  though  equally  paternalistic,  atti- 
tude toward  the  Red  Man. 

m 

The  black  person  commonly  makes  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  the  red  man  shares 
his  cause  and  needs  only  to  be  prodded  Into 
Joining  the  demonstrations,  protests  and 
even  violence  of  the  Black  Revolution. 

He  knows  the  Indian  has  suffered  racial 
discrimination  similar  to  his  own  experience. 
He  knows  most  American  Indians  live  on 
reservations  which  the  black  man  often 
equates  wrongly,  with  a  concentration  camp. 

He  is  aware  that  the  Indian  shares  the  per- 
vasive, grinding  poverty  that  Is  characteristic 
of  the  Inner-clty  resident,  the  unhealthy 
deteriorated  housing,  the  shocking  high  un- 
employment rates. 

The  black  knows  his  American  history 
textbooks  distorted  the  reports  of  the  In- 
dian wars,  the  land  grabs  of  the  white  man 
and  motivation  behind  the  savagery  ex- 
pressed by  many  tribes. 

The  black  suspects  the  rape  of  the  Indian 
culture  parallels  the  rape  of  his  own  and  he 
wonders,  since  the  red  man  was  never  en- 
slaved by  the  whites,  why  the  Indian  has 
passively  accepted  his  fate. 

A  Washington  State  student  of  Northwest 
Indians  who  has  lived  14  years  with  the 
Qulault  Tribe.  Harold  Patterson,  has  made 
a  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  minority 
races  In  the  interest  of  demonstrating  that 
the  youth  of  the  Negro  race  and  the  youth 
of  the  Indian  race  require  different  ap- 
proaches If  they  are  to  be  adequately  edu- 
cated. 

Patterson  Is  a  white  principal  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  only  all-Indian  public  school 
board  In  the  state. 

He  has  been  described  by  a  Washington 
ColvlUe  Indian  leader  as  "the  white  man 


who  knows  more  about  Tni^i^nB  tlian  any 
other  Caucasian  In  Washington." 

Share 

Patterson  points  out  that  blacks  and  In- 
dians share  many  social  and  economic  han- 
dicaps. 

The  European  majority  deprived  both  of 
decisionmaking  roles,  and  on  similar 
grounds — the  Indians  had  land  and  the 
Europeans  wanted  It;  the  Negroes  bad  man- 
power, and  the  Europeans  wanted  that. 

Both  races,  though  they  were  entirely 
competent  human  beings  In  control  of  their 
environment  when  they  came  Into  contact 
with  the  white  man,  were  considered  by  him 
to  be  ignorant.  Incompetent  savages. 

They  were  dealt  with  by  the  exploitive 
European  In  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  them 
of  their  competency  over  their  native  en- 
vironment and  to  close  the  doors  to  them 
when  it  came  to  adapting  to  the  Imposed 
white  European  way  of  life,  Patterson  said. 
He  added : 

"It  is  impossible  to  change  this  pattern 
quickly.  That  which  happened  by  a  process 
must  be  reversed  by  a  process." 

What  blacks  and  others  have  Interpreted 
In  Indians  as  passivity  and  apathy  Is  rather 
"professional  non-particlpatlon,"  according 
to  Patterson. 

"It  is  their  way  of  survival  by  waiting  out 
the  game." 

He  said  that  when  we  (white  men)  have 
made  all  the  mistakes  It  is  possible  to  make, 
we  might  Just  get  around  to  asking  the  Indi- 
ans to  participate  with  us  in  a  Joint  venture. 

The  blacks  won't  play  the  waiting  game 
any  longer.  They  were  brutally  enslaved, 
their  families  were  forcefully  brtAen  up, 
their  language  forbidden,  marriage  forbidden, 
native  religions  forbidden — they  became 
quickly  a  race  without  a  culture,  without 
family  ties,  and  without  a  coherent  oral 
history. 

Exposed 

A  hundred  years  of  freedom  on  paper  has 
been  in  many  respects  meaningless  and  they 
have  been  directly  exposed  to  the  white  man's 
methods  of  manipulating  his  environment. 

Blacks  borrowed  his  successful  methods  of 
revolt — the  union  striker's  technique,  the 
boycotter's  technique,  the  labor  movement's 
violence,  the  psychological  warfare  of  the 
mass  media. 

But  the  Indian  family  has  not  been  as  sys- 
tematically torn  asunder — although  the  fed- 
eral government  has  wrenched  children 
trota  parents  and  shipped  them  far  away  to 
government  boarding  schools. 

Still,  the  strong  ties  of  clan  and  family 
remain. 

The  Indian  was  conquered,  birt  he  nev«' 
lost  his  entire  land  base — he  has  always 
known  the  pride  of  ownership  and  his  land 
is  sacred  to  him. 

The  Indian's  native  languages  persist  and 
axe  still  spoken  vrldely  on  reservations  in 
spite  of  a  determined  federal  policy  to  wipe 
them  out  because  they  posed  a  basic  threat 
to  total  assimilation  of  the  Indian. 

The  oral  histories  are  still  repeated  to  tlie 
children  of  the  tribes  by  the  old  Indians. 

The   arts,    crafts,   ceremonies    and   sports 
of  the  native  culture  have  been  modified  but 
they  are  ertlU  distinctly  American  Indian  and 
they  not  only  persist  but  are  being  every- 
where revived. 

Even   the   traditional    fishing,   clamming, 
wild-rice  gathering  and  other  means  of  live- 
lihood are  still  widely  practiced  among  mod- 
em American  Indians. 

And  in  the  great  cities  where  the  Indian 
youth  were  "relocated"  and  planted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  firmly  into  the  non- 
Indian    American    mainstream,    pow-wows, 
feasts  and  ceremonies  are  observed  by  In- 
dians who  have  sought  each  other  out  and 
organized. 
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Blatant 

And  so  the  result*  of  slavery  that  maimed 
the  black  race,  though  they  someUmes  »u- 
perdclally  resemble  the  scars  exhibited  by 
other  racial  minorities,  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  being  Identical  with  them 

An  Indian  Is  hostile  for  different  reasons 
and  will  express  his  hostility  in  different 
ways. 

For  a  black  to  assume  he  can  speak  for 
the  Indian  Is  a  demonstration  of  paternal- 
Ism  as  blatant  as  any  policy  conjured  by  the 
much-maligned  BIA. 

And  basic  to  the  Indian  psychology  Is  his 
knowledge  that  he  Is  the  Original  American. 

He  speaks  of  himself  as  a  non-lmmlgrant 
He  thinks  of  the  white  man  as  an  Invader 
He  has  a  strong  sense  of  history  and  It  make* 
for  a  strong  sense  of  cultural  Identity. 

Patterson  observes  that  assimilation   Into 
the  mainstream   American  culture   Is  open 
to  the  Indian  any  time  he  chooses  to  accep 
It. 

It  baa  been  urged  upon  him  as  a  federal 
policy  for  years  and  he  has  successfully 
resisted  It. 

Complete  assimilation  of  the  black  man 
In  America  however.  stlU  is  not  available. 
Patterson  puU  the  Issue  this  way: 

"On  the  basis  of  race  and  race  alone  we 
say  to  the  Negro; 

■  You  have  your  place,  stay  in  ttP 

"To  the  Indian  we  say : 

••  "Get  out  of  your  place,  stop  being  an  In- 
dian and  loae  youraelX  In  our  culture.' " 

Patterson  says  the  white  man  effectively 
smashed  the  Negro  culture,  and  so  the  ques- 
tion of  cultural  clash,  so  basic  to  the  Indian 
today.  Is  not  properly  a  subject  for  com- 
parison between  the  black  and  the  Indian. 

Ketreat 

The  Indian  can  always  retreat  within  his 
cultural  shell"  when  the  outside  world  be- 
comes Intolerable,  but  the  Negro  has  no 
place  to  hide.  Patterson  said 

He  believes  that  this  fact,  as  well  as  hU 
cultural  trilt  that  requires  dignity  and  re- 
strained expression  of  emotion,  explain  the 
Indian's  unwtlllngneos  to  participate  In  maos 
demonstrations,  civil  dlsturbancee  and  so- 
cial activism. 

Patterson  sees  the  black  "acting  out"  his 
frustrations  because  he  Is  "deeply  Involved 
In  the  system,  and  he  cannot  escape  that 
Involvement,  so   he  strikes  out   against   It" 

But  the  Indians,  according  to  the  white 
man  who  has  come  to  know  them  so  well  that 
he  has  almost  melted  Into  an  all-Indian  cul- 
ture, "will  turn  his  fruatrations  Inward,  be 
will  embrace  poverty,  disease,  alcohol  or  any 
other  lethal  medium  for  ful&lllng  his  death- 
wUh." 

Chief  Joseph  of  the  Nez-Peree  nation  whoae 
father  for  30  years  befriended  the  white 
man  only  to  be  betrayed  by  a  deceptive 
treaty.  Qnally  led  his  Indian  band  against  the 
US.  Army  in  Washington  Territory. 

After  a  series  of  victories  and  defeats  in 
wars  over  lands  that  had  been  secured  by 
treaty.  Chief  Joseph  finally  led  his  people 
on  a  1.000-mlle  walk  to  Canada. 

Thirty  miles  short  of  the  border  be  was 
stopped  by  Col.  Nelson  A.  Miles  whose  sol- 
diers outnumbered  the  Nez  Perce,  two  to  one. 

In  surrendering.  Chief  Joseph  delivered  the 
words  that  have  become  the  classic  Indian 
expression  of  resignation: 

"I  am  tired  of  fighting.  Our  chiefs  are 
killed.  The  old  men  are  all  dead.  It  is  cold 
and  we  have  no  blankets. 

Tired 

"Hear  me  my  chiefs.  I  am  tired:  my  heart 
Is  sick  and  sad.  From  where  the  sun  now 
stands  I  will  fight  no  more  forever." 

Patterson  explained: 

"The  Indians  resent  being  identified  with 
Negro  militancy.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
drawn  Into  clvli  strife  They  have  manifested 
their  disaatlaf action  by  nonpwtictpatlon  and 


the  whole  Impact  and  message  of  that  method 
would  be  lost  if  they  resorted  now  to  the  total 
involvement  of  civil  strife." 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  and  highly 
respected  Indian  political  leader  In  the  na- 
tion, former  Indian  Commissioner  Robert 
Bennett,  had  this  to  say  about  red  versus 
black  revolutionary  goals: 

"Equality  Is  no  motivation  for  an  Indian — 
because,  right  or  wrong.  Indian  people  feel 
what  they  have  is  better  than  what  they 
would  have  If  they  were  equal  with  the  white 
man. 

"Equality  for  the  Negro  is  total  motivation. 

"We  say  what  we've  got  is  better  to  begin 
with,  why  should  we  want  to  be  equal?  Irre- 
spective of  what  your  Judgment  or  mine 
might  be.  this  Is  the  way  the  Indians  feel." 

Bennett,  who  is  now  an  official  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  said  there  is  no  doubt 
abjut  the  boost  the  Indian  Power  concept 
of  self-determination  has  been  given  by  the 
black  revolution.  He  said: 

"While  Indian  political  leadership  may 
have  thought  this  way  even  before  Negro 
leadership  did.  their  numbers  were  too  small 
to  have  an  effect" 

But  Bennett  Is  cool  toward  the  Idea  of 
black-red  coalitions.  He  said: 

"My  suggestion  to  the  Indian  Is  this: 

"  'You  have  an  organization,  you're  small, 
you  need  help,  go  to  these  people  (the  Urban 
League,  the  National  Association  For  The 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  etc  )  and 
ask  for  their  support  of  your  resolution.  But 
don't  Join  them — you're  too  small ' 

"The  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  la  an  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  to  Indian  people — 
they  get  pushed  aside. 

"When  I  talk  to  the  people  In  terms  of 
Red  Power.  I  tell  them  that  there  are  too 
few  of  them  to  make  any  kind  of  political 
Impact  at  the  national  level,  but  that  right 
out  In  their  local  communities  where  the 
action  is.  they  can  have  Impact. 

"They  can  be  on  the  school  board,  on  the 
city  council,  on  the  county  commission.  And 
I  tell  them  that  economic  power  means  po- 
litical power 

"You  can  march  down  the  streets  of  Albu- 
querque because  you  feel  the  police  depart- 
ment Isn't  treating  your  tribal  members 
properly.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  the  police 
department. 

"But  you  can  go  to  the  president  of  the 
Albuquerque  bank  and  tell  him  that  you  are 
withdrawing  your  tribal  funds  from  his 
bank  because  of  the  way  your  people  are 
being  treated  by  the  police. 

"All  It  win  take  is  one  telephone  call  from 
the  bank  president  to  the  mayor  who  will 
call  the  police  chief." 

Motivation 

Bennett  explained  that  the  motivation  of 
the  Indians  is  to  work  out  a  relationship 
with  the  federal  government  that  Is  satisfac- 
tory to  them. 

They  want  to  assume  control  of  their  own 
resource3  and  communities  and  still  be  rec- 
ognized as  Indians,  both  tribally  and  Indi- 
vidually. They  want  two  viable  cultures  as 
the  Pueblo  Indians  have. 

Ponca  Indian  scholar  Clyde  Warrior  said: 

"When  a  people  Is  powerless  and  their 
destiny  is  controlled  by  the  powerful,  wheth- 
er they  be  rich  or  poor,  they  live  In  Ignorance 
and  f nostra tlon,  because  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  experience  and  responsibility  as  In- 
dividuals and  as  communities. 

"If  the  Indian  does  not  understand  the 
modem  economy,  it  is  because  he  has  never 
been  involved  in  it.  Someone  has  made  those 
decisions  for  him. 

"Handouts  do  not  erode  character.  The 
lack  of  power  over  one's  own  destiny  erodes 
character." 

nr 

The  national  Indian  youth  newspaper. 
Americans  Before  Columbus,  has  Issued 
an    editorial    call    to   American    Indians    to 


sponsor  an  all  Anglo-Saxon  Ceremonial.  It 
would  be  held  at  a  New  Mexico  Pueblo  (town) 
for  the  benefit  of  the  local  merchants  and  It 
would  be  run  exclusively  by  Indians. 

The  editorial  described   the  event: 

"White  people  from  all  over  the  country 
win  be  invited  to  come  in  their  colorful  na- 
tive costumes  and  demonstrate  their  exotic 
square  dancing  and  waltzing.  Camping  facil- 
ities and  outdoor  latrines  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  them. 

"They  will  be  invited  to  demonstrate  their 
native  culture.  Such  things  as  hamburger- 
making,  aspirin  swallowing,  nagging  wife 
exhibitions.  TV  watching  contests  and  di- 
vorce filing  will  be  presented. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Ceremonial  will  be  to 
preserve  white  culture." 

The  editorial  was  a  not-so-gentle  spoof  of 
the  annual  India*  Ceremonial  put  on  each 
year  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  entirely  by 
whites  and  for  the  financial  benefit  of  white 
merchants. 

The  event  Is  the  target  of  a  crus.ide  this 
year  by  the  National  Indian  Youth  Council. 
Membership  in  the  NIYC  is  about  1.500  but 
the  Influential  organization  represents  the 
views  of  a  much  larger  segment  of  youthful 
American  Indians. 

Its  executive  director,  Gerald  Wilkinson,  an 
under-30  North  Carolina  Cherokee,  explained 
the  philosophy  of  the  NIYC: 

Identity 

"We  are  radical  In  the  sense  that  we  want 
to  preserve  our  Identity  In  a  world  that  con- 
ceives of  that  as  a  radical  concept. 

"We  are  radical  In  the  sense  that  we  want 
changes  in  the  Indian  situation  and  In  that 
we  want  to  remain  Indian  in  a  world  that 
wants  to  deny  us  our  Indlanness." 

The  activist  group  Is  subsidized  by  grants 
from  the  Field  Foundation,  the  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran  and  Methodist  Churches,  and  Proj- 
ect Upward  Bound.  With  such  Establishment 
backing  it  does  not  come  as  a  surprise  that 
"activism"  Is  defined  by  this  group  as  "tak- 
ing stands  on  all  sorts  of  things"  like  last 
summer's  protest  against  Job  discrimination 
In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  affairs  (BIA). 

The  NIYC  also  offered  Its  moral  support  to 
the  Washington  State  Indian  fish-Ins  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  few  members  to 
Frank's  Landing.  Wilkinson  said  the  NIYC 
might  form  a  coalition  with  other  minority 
groups  such  as  blacks  or  Chlcanos,  but  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  Idea  was  mild. 

His  nation.!!  organization  Introduced  a  res- 
olution condemning  acts  of  vandalism  by  a 
militant  West  Coast  Indian  youth  group 
which  demonstrated  against  Interior  Secre- 
tary Walter  Hlckel  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  this 
fall. 

Sentiment 

And  therein  lies  the  clue  to  the  political 
sentiment  of  the  NIYC — the  resolution  con- 
demned the  tactics,  but  not  the  cause  of  the 
radical  United  Native  Americans. 

This  small  organization,  founded  at  Berke- 
ley's University  of  California  campus  by  mili- 
tant Lehman  Brlghtman.  has  adopted  the 
protest  tactics  of  the  most  militant  blacks 
and  Its  causes  are  often  promoted  In  the 
national   Black  Panther  newspaper 

Michael  Benson,  18.  a  Navajo  who  Is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  NIYC  and  also  head  of  a 
smaller  moderate  movement  to  enroll  Indians 
in  eastern  Ivy  League  colleges,  explained  why 
the  NIYC  makes  no  wholesale  condemnation 
of  Brlghtman's  Red  Power  radicals: 

"One  thing  about  Indians  is  that  a  lot  of 
the  time  we  don't  agree  with  one  another— 
like  the  older  people  don't  agree  with  the 
younger  people.  But  we  are  all  Indians  and 
If  we  cut  each  other  down  we  aren't  going 
to  get  anywhere." 

It  was  an  expression  of  a  new  bid  for  na- 
tional Indian  unity  that  is  evident  In  adult 
Indian  politics  and  In  youthful  Indian  dis- 
sent. 
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The  Brlghtman  group  had  lined  the  lobby 
of  the  Albuquerque  Hilton  Hotel  Just  before 
Hlckel's  appearance  at  the  NCAI  meeting. 
They  carried  picket  signs  bearing  Indian 
adaptations  of  the  slogans  of  the  black  revo- 
lution. 

The  same  small  clutch  of  demonstrators 
disrupted  Hlckel's  speech  repeatedly  by  boo- 
ing, shouting  insults  and  heckling.  The  dis- 
parity between  even  the  most  hostile  adult 
Indians  and  these  Red  Power  youth  was  re- 
vealed by  the  reaction  of  the  800  elected  In- 
dian leaders  waiting  to  hear  Hlckel,  whom 
all  of  them  suspected  and  some  of  them  had 
earlier  condemned. 

Applause 

This  adult  Indian  audience  Interrupted 
Hlckel's  uninspired  speech  half  a  dozen  times 
with  applause  which  drowned  out  the  heck- 
ling of  the  youth.  When  Hlckel  concluded 
hU  remarks  he  was  given  a  standing  ovation. 

The  incident  provided  a  graphic  Illustra- 
tion of  two  phenomena:  the  gaping  chasm 
that  is  the  Indian  generation  gap  and  the 
clear  and  positive  disapproval  by  the  mass 
of  Indians  of  Red  Power  tactics. 

The  generation  gap  is  revealed  by  the  com- 
ments about  the  two  most  widely  known 
Indian  mlUUnt  youth,  Lehman  Brlghtman 
and  Washington's  Hank  Adams: 

Navajo  Tribal  Council  official  Carl  Toda- 
cheene  was  describing  the  beautiful  old  mar- 
riage traditions  of  the  Navajo  when  he  Inter- 
rupted himself  to  explain : 

■Those  kids  who  were  writing  on  the  wall 
(defacing  Hilton  Hotel  mural),  they  don't 
know  these  things.  I  don't  care  for  the  guy 
that  made  that  speech — the  one  in  the  red 
shirt  ( Brlghtman ) .  He  can  stoy  in  Berkeley 
He  don't  need  to  come  around.  This  man  Is 
a  teacher — a  college  teacher.  What  does  he 
want?" 

Brlghtman's  "kids"  had  scribbled  offensive 
slogans  and  four-letter  words  with  black  felt 
Z  pens  across  a  hotel  lobby  wall  mural  and 
3  across  the  faces  of  two  white  pioneers  in  an 
oil  painting.  The  damage  was  estimated  by 
the  hotel  to  run  up  to  (8,000.  The  NCAI  con- 
vention passed  a  resolution  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Indian  Youth  Council 
condemning  the  act  of  vandalism  and  Its 
perpetrators. 

Another  Navajo.  Just  over  30.  Tom  Acltty, 
said  of  Brlghtman: 

Voluntary 

"My  whole  idea  about  Indians  griping 
about  being  mistreated  Is  that  he  was  In  the 
city  voluntarily,  it  was  his  decision  to  leave 
the  reservation.  No  one  told  blm  to  leave.  If 
the  man  makes  a  decision  to  go  someplace 
It  Is  his  responsibility  to  handle  it.  If  he  Is 
proud  of  himself  and  if  he  has  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  his  own  family  he  should  be 
able  to  live  anywhere." 

A  national  organization  representing  the 
urban  Indian,  American  Indians-United,  tes- 
tifies to  the  lack  of  Indian  imanimlty  on 
that  sentiment,  however. 

An  Indian  political  leader  of  the  North- 
west, Tandy  Wilbur,  Sr.  who  Is  btislness 
manager  of  the  Swlnomlsh  Tribe  at  LaCon- 
ner,  said  of  Brlghtman : 

•The  Indians  would  be  very  slow  to  recog- 
nize him  as  a  leader  or  spokesman.  One  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  the  Indians  on  reservations 
would  reject  him." 

Wilbur,  who  has  known  fish-in  activist 
Hank  Adams  "since  before  he  was  a  mili- 
tant," said  of  him : 

"Hank  Adams  is  a  publicity  hunter  and  he 
can't  hardly  get  along  with  himself.  Demon- 
strations are  in  his  blood.  He's  very  Intelli- 
gent and  articulate  but  young — their  knowl- 
edge Is  so  narrow.  It's  right  there  In  front 
of  their  face." 

Tomorrow:  An  18-year-old  national  Indian 
youth  leader  describes  how  noodern  Indian 
youth  differ  with  their  elders  and  what  the 
term  militant  means  to  the  Indian  student. 


In  spite  of  almost  unanimous  adult  dis- 
approval of  Red  Power  tactics  of  a  segment 
of  youthful  American  Indian  dissenters,  their 
ranks  are  swelling  and  their  voices  are  being 
heard. 

Those  voices  are  often  strident,  the  logic 
simplistic,  the  demonstrations,  such  as  the 
Indian  occupation  of  Alcatraz,  sjrmbolic. 

And  some  of  the  a'dult  Indian  leadership 
in  the  nation  Is  insisting  that  these  pro- 
testors be  given  a  forum  even  when  their 
message  Is  discordant  to  the  mature  Indian 
ear. 

One  such  national  adult  leader  Is  former 
Indian  Commissioner  Robert  Bennett  who 
moderated  a  youth  panel  at  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  convention  last 
month. 

Aoked  his  personal  opinion  of  the  young 
radicals,  he  replied : 

"My  reactions  to  the  activities  of  young 
militants  is  the  same  as  most  of  the  Indian 
leadership  and  that  is  that  this  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable kind  of  behavior.  What  will  happen 
If  these  young  people  continue  this  kind  of 
behavior  is  that  they  will  find  themselves 
representing   no   one   but   themselves. 

"They  will  not  be  a  voice  for  any  sub- 
stantial group  of  Indian  people  and  they  will 
find  they  are  leaders  without  followers.  There 
are  only  3,000  Indian  college  students  all  to- 
gether and  there  is  no  unified  voice  among 
them." 

This  year's  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novelist 
Dr.  N.  Scott  Momaday  who  teaches  English 
at  Berkeley  where  Lehman  Brlghtman  is  an 
Instructor  In  art,  said  there  aren't  more  than 
40  Indian  students  on  that  campus  and  they 
are  not  all  Brlghtman-type  radicals. 
Warpath 

The  Brlghtman  organization.  United  Native 
Americans,  Inc.,  In  its  newspaper  The  War- 
path, contends  that  there  were  only  15  In- 
dian students  enrolled  at  Berkeley  thU  fall. 
But  the  UNAI  organ  which  screams  for 
Hlckel's  Impeachment  In  a  72-polnt-type 
front  page  banner,  reports  that  there  are 
now  UNAI  chapters  on  the  campuses  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Davis  and  Cal  State  In  Los  Angeles  as 
well  as  at  Berkeley.  And  Brlghtman  has  sym- 
pathizers among  the  bright  and  articulate 
Navajo  students  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

Michael  Benson,  president  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Native  American  Students,  is  a 
Navajo  who  attends  Ohio  Wesleyan.  He  con- 
siders himself  a  responsible  advocate  of  In- 
dian Power.  He  was  in  favor  of  demonstrating 
at  the  NCAI  convention  against  Hlckel,  he'd 
like  to  see  him  Impeached,  but  he  partici- 
pated In  the  picketing  at  the  Hotel  Hilton 
only  "after  the  UNAI  protestors  got  rid  of 
some  of  the  signs." 

"Some  of  those  signs  weren't  too  good.  I 
wasn't  In  on  the  disruptions  of  Hlckel's 
speech  but  I  would  have  heckled  him  at  the 
beginning,  then  I  would  have  let  him  speak. 

"You  know  I  think  we  really  agree  on  the 
Issues— like  about  Hlckel.  It's  Just  that  we 
differ  on  how  to  go  about  It.  We  have  what 
we  call  militants  but  within  the  militants 
we  have  degrees.  For  example  Lehman 
Brlghtman  is  the  most  militant  one  I've 
seen  yet 

"TTiere  are  other  groups  like  mine  and  the 
National  Indian  Youth  Council  who  believe 
in  psLsslng  out  pamphlets  but  we  wouldn't 
break  windows  or  throw  rocks." 

"We  would  allow  ourselves  to  get  arrested 
If  we  knew  we  were  right.  In  a  lot  of  places 
policemen  arrest  Indians  illegally  for  no  rea- 
son. I  agree  with  the  Washington  State  fish- 
ins.  They  tried  to  get  arrested,  that's  good. 
That  way  It  Involves  more  people  and  they 
get  more  publicity  for  their  cause — I  think 
that  method  has  worked." 

Then  Mike  Benson,  who  la  still  only  18, 
said  some  significant  things  about  militancy 
and  the  generation  gap : 


Normal 

"A  lot  of  us  don't  consider  ourselves  mili- 
tant. We  Just  consider  ourselves  normal.  It's 
Just  that  in  the  past  Indians  haven't  spoken 
up  that  much.  My  mother,  when  she  talks  to 
an  Anglo  person,  she  lowers  her  voice  and 
makes  It  sound  better.  My  aunt  does  the 
same  thing  We  (the  youth)  don't  do  that. 
"And  another  thing — I  heard  of  a  case 
where  a  Navajo  g^uy  went  Into  a  movie  where 
nobody  under  18  was  supposed  to  go.  He 
dldnX  see  the  sign.  So  they  threw  him  out 
and  he  dldnt  ask  for  his  money  back.  You 
know  what  an  Anglo  kid  would  do.  He  woUld 
say,  'Give  me  my  money  back.'  and  he  would 
probably  get  his  money  back.  But  not  many 
of  our  people  speak  up  anymore. 

"Now  a  lot  of  our  yoimg  people — that's 
what  they're  saying — that  we  should  speak 
up.  We  don't  say  we're  militant,  we  Just  say. 
let's  speak  up.  The  older  Indian  people  see 
the  Negroes  on  television  and  they  don't  like 
that. 

"But  I  dont  condemn  Brlghtman.  Because 
I  think  some  people  are  so  angry  that  when 
It  becomes  time  for  him  to  speak  he  doesn't 
know  how  to  speak.  It's  so  built  up  Inside 
him  that  he  gets  carried  away  and  I  don't 
condemn  him  for  that." 

The  Indian  young  people's  anger  at  Walter 
Hlckel,  Nixon's  Secretary  of  Interior,  was 
kindled  when  he  "held  up"  the  BIA  funding 
of  $2  million  plus  while  he  Interviewed  a 
parade  of  highly  qualified  Indian  leaders  to 
find  a  successor  to  Indian  Commissioner 
Robert  Bennett  who  had  resigned. 

Hlckel  finally  picked  a  little  known  urban 
Indian  of  wealth  from  New  York  City  over 
the  Indians'  own  choice  because,  he  said,  "he 
had  to  find  a  man  the  Senate  would  con- 
firm." The  Indians  Interpreted  this  as  a 
purely  political  move  and  as  blatant  evi- 
dence that  the  white  man  must  be  appeased 
at  the  expense  of  the  red  man. 
^         Hickel 

Later  Hickel  cMnpounded  his  problems 
with  the  Indians  when  in  Seattle  last  July 
he  made  the  comment,  "The  Indians  will 
always  have  the  crutch  of  being  able  to  go 
back  to  the  reservation.  They  must  cut  the 
cord  sooner  or  later  and  become  Involved  in 
American  society." 

Hlckel  also  said  In  Seattle,  "I  feel  Indians 
have  been  overprotected  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. They  need  to  be  permitted  to  become 
involved  In  decisionmaking  and  also  be  per- 
mitted to  make  their  own  mistakes." 

His  Insensltlvlty  to  the  repeatedly  expressed 
desires  of  the  Indians  which  his  own  con- 
tradictory remarks  disclose  have  frustrated 
and  disappointed  more  than  Just  alienated 
Indian  youth.  Hlckel's  Seattle  comments 
triggered  an  Immediate  request  by  the 
Northwest  Affiliated  Tribes  executive  council, 
meeting  in  Portland,  that  he  appear  before 
them  and  explain  himself. 

In  a  private  hotel  huddle  virtth  the  North- 
west's top  Indian  poUtlcos  Hlckel  succeeded 
m  extricating  himself  from  hU  foot-ln-mouth 
hangup  but  hardly  In  winning  the  blind  oon- 
fidence  of  the  American  red  man. 

And  the  youth  are  still  selling  "Impeach 
Hlckel"  bumper  stickers  along  with  "Custer 
Had  It  Coming"  and  "Kemo  Sabe  Means 
Hunky"  buttons.  And  along  with  N.  Scott 
Momaday's  hauntlngly  beautiful  "House 
Made  of  Dawn"  Pulitzer  Prize  novel,  the 
Indian  youth  are  quoting  Vine  Delorla's  In- 
dian Manifesto,  "Custer  Died  For  Your  Sins." 

More  than  one  half  of  the  American  In- 
dians in  the  United  States  are  under  26.  Al- 
though only  a  handful  are  "militant,"  few  of 
them  share  the  patience  of  their  tribal  elders. 
According  to  Mike  Benson,  "We  need  louder 
voices. 

"We  don't  need  to  throw  rocks  or  any- 
thing," he  told  the  1,800  registered  tribal 
leaders  at  the  NCAI  convention  last  month, 
"but  we  don't  think  tribal  resolutions  are 
enough." 
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Others  are  claiming  squatters'  rights  to  the 
Island  o(  Alcatraz  where  they  are  demaiMllng 
that  the  gDvernment  build  them  an  educa- 
tional center.  SUU  others  are  asking  Con- 
gress (or  $250,000  to  beef  up  the  meager  BIA 
college  scholarship  fund  for  Indian  youth 
and  to  put  Indian  student  counselors  In  uni- 
versities 

The  students  are  especially  bitter  that  the 
BIA  has  budgeted  >26  million  for  vocational 
training  for  them  but  only  t3  million  for 
college.  They  announced.  •The  racist  policy 
that  Indian  young  people  are  best  at  working 
with  their  hands  must  cease!" 
n 
The  staggering  proportions  of  the  physical 
and  environmental  health  problems  among 
Indians  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  their 
poor  record  in  education  and  employment. 

Middle  ear  (llmasit  (Otitis  medial  has  re- 
placed tuberculoals  aa  the  leading  disease 
among  American  Indiana  Some  80  per  cent 
of  all  Alaska  native  children  suffer  from  it 
and  other  forms  of  ear  infection  which  can 
bring  loss  of  hearing.  In  some  areas  of  Alaska 
as  high  as  one-fourth  of  the  Eskimos  have 
ear  damage  that  causes  Iocs  of  bearing. 

Trachoma,  an  eye  disease  which  can  brlni; 
blindness,  runs  as  high  as  60  per  cent  amon? 
children  on  some  reeenrations. 

Indian  infant  mortality  rate  Is  highest  in 
the  nation  and  among  Western  Washington 
tribes  It  U  higher  even  than  in  remote  Ala.*- 
kan  villages.  Out  of  every  1,000  babies  bori< 
on  reservations.  33.3  die  during  their  tirrr 
year  On  some  reservations  the  rate  is  much 
higher  and  has  been  recorded  recently  at  a 
rate  almost  twice  as  high  aa  In  the  NegT" 
ghettoes  of  the  nation. 

Mental  health  on  Indian  reaervatlons  ha- 
detertorated  as  the  streMM  of  the  "Mb  wtd*"- 
the  gap  between  life  styles  on  and  off  the 
reservation.  Homicide  rmtea  last  year  amon«t 
the  Indians  were  three  time*  higher  tha^^ 
among  all  other  races.  Suicide  rates  were 
one  and  one-half  time*  higher  than  th- 
all-racea  rate. 

Lethal  accldenU.  which  many  Indian  lead- 
ers Interpret  as  an  extension  of  suicides: 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  attributable  to  alcohol- 
ism: homicides  and  suicides  took  33  lives 
out  of  every  lOO.OOO  Indians  in  1M4  It  wa< 
triple  the  national  rate.  Suicide  alone  amone 
Indian  youth  between  the  a«es  of  IB  and  19 
in  1064  was  triple  the  national  rate. 

Outbreaks  of  suicides,  called  "suicide  epi- 
demics." forced  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  to  establish  emergency  clinic 
facilities  on  certain  reservation*  last  vear 
Por  many  years  suicide  rates  have  been 
about  15  r^  cent  higher  than  that  of  r*' 
other  races.  Dr  Frwin  Rabeau.  director  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  said. 

But  in  1907  there  was  a  startling  60  oer 
cent  Increase  in  Indian  aulcides.  And  In  tbnt 
same  vear  the  Indian  homicide  rate  wen' 
from  14  ^  to  19  0  which  Is  about  a  35  p^' 
cent  Increase,  he  noted. 

Although  there  have  been  suicide  "out- 
breaks" among  the  Oulnaults;  the  Sho- 
sbone-Bannocks  of  Fort  Hall.  Idaho:  the 
Northern  Chevennes  of  Montana:  the  Da- 
kota Sioux  and  the  Navajo  of  the  Southwest 
former  BIA  Indian  Commissioner  Rober* 
Bennett  feels  strongly  that  the  "epidemic?" 
have  been  blown  out  of  proportion  by  nop- 
Indlans. 

Bennet  snid: 

"You  hear  Kb^ut  the  sutddM  at  ^ort  Hall. 
There's  a  girl's  boardlns  school  in  the  East 
wl'h  a  much  smaller  pooulatton  than  the 
Port  Hall  reservation  and  It  has  had  more 
suicides  In  one  semester  than  Port  Hall  has 
had  in  two  vears. 

"Nobodv  hears  about  that  But  an  Indian 
oommiu  suicide  at  Port  Hall  and  It  goes  all 
over  the  United  States  that  these  kids  are 
killing  themselves  off  The  worst  thing  you 
can  do  if  an  epidemic  starts  Is  to  publicize 
It- 


Contrary  to  general  nou-Indian  belief, 
such  practices,  born  of  a  philosophy  alien  to 
the  European  white  man.  have  not  disap- 
peared from  the  modem  Indian  mind  nor 
from  the  reservation. 

A  Washington  State  Indian  who  is  well 
educated  told  of  a  tribal  official  of  other 
years  who  had  misappropriated  tribal  funds 
and  Anally  trapped  himself  in  his  own  ma- 
nipulations. The  tribal  official  had  conunlt- 
ted  suicide  and  the  Indian  observed  with 
approval:  I'm  not  so  bothered  by  suicides  as 
other  people  are.  I  think  there  ahe  conditions 
when  suicide  Is  quite  appropriate.  Por  this 
partlctilar  Indian  leader  It  was  |>erfect.  Sui- 
cide was  a  complete  admission  of  his  guilt. 
It  settled  It." 

The  reporter  asked: 

"Then  you  don't  believe  In  the  reformation 
of  individuals?" 

The  Indian  answered: 
"Not  for  him.  It  wouldn't  have  been  Just." 
He  said  that  his  thinking  was  representa- 
tive of  a  slgnlScant  portion  of  his  tribe  re- 
garding this  particular  case 

An  epidemic  of  eight  suicides  and  several 
more  unsucceasful  attempts  among  teen- 
agers of  the  Qulnault  Tribe  was  stopped 
dramatically  when  the  national  Poverty  War 
brought  a  youth  recreation  program  to  the 
reservation  in  1965. 

The  Qulnault  Tribe  was  the  first  one  In 
the  state  to  apply  for  and  win  federal  funds 
for  its  self-designed  community  action  pro- 
gram. It  included  a  variety  of  attempts  to 
involve  the  Indian  youth.  The  experiment 
works  so  well  that  now  the  Qulnaulta  have 
replaced  their  "suicide  problem"  with  the 
meet  progressive  youth  program  in  the  na- 
tion. 

Par  from  being  alienated,  the  Qulnault 
Teen  Council  built  Its  own  education  sum- 
mer camp  last  summer.  Is  building  a  teen  cen- 
ter right  now  and  has  purchased  and  painted 
a  school  bus  which  the  youths  use  for  reeer- 
vatlon  clean-up  forays  and  for  transporta- 
tion to  urban  recreation. 

Teen  Council  members  hold  full  member- 
ship on  every  adult  Qulnault  Tribal  Council 
committee  and  have  Just  been  delegated  aa 
the  agency  which  will  administer  the  use 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  beaches  when  the  Qul- 
nault Tribe  reopens  regulations  to  the  non- 
Indian  public. 

Although  the  drug  fad  has  not  yet  reached 
reaervatlon  Indian  youth  except  for  isolated 
outbreaks  of  glue-snifllng.  teen-age  drinking 
and  the  fatal  accidents  and  delinquency  as- 
sociated with  It  are  a  serious  problem  on 
virtually  every  reservation  in  the  country. 

On  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  at  Lapwal, 
Idaho,  drinking  among  teen-agers  is  common 
In  spite  of  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy  who 
patrol  the  half-white.  half-Indian  village  of 
Lapwal.  The  teen-age  daughter  of  BIA  Super- 
intendent Tom  St.  Clair  who  has  spent  the 
past  six  years  with  the  Nez  Perce,  said: 

"The  kids  almost  all  drink  They  can  go 
right  behind  the  bar  and  get  It.  Or  they  Just 
have  aomeone  go  In  and  get  It  for  them." 

It  was  the  same  story  on  a  dceen  other 
reservations  and  It  seemed  to  matter  little 
whether  the  law  and  order  Jurisdiction  lay 
with  the  BIA.  the  county  or  the  Indians 
themselves. 

Alice  Chenols.  executive  director  of  the 
Qulnault  Community  Action  Program,  de- 
scribed the  situation  there: 

"Our  kids  don't  really  get  Into  trouble.  It's 
Just  that  they  drink  on  weekends.  Sale  of 
liquor  to  minors  is  covered  under  the  BIA 
Uw  and  order  code  but  they  have  not  en- 
forced it  here.  They  will  drive  by  a  teenager 
who  is  drinking  in  plain  sight  and  not  do 
anything  about  it.  We  have  complained  to 
the  BIA  but  they  have  not  improved  in  this 
area 

"We  had  break-Ins  recently  here  In  the 
tribal  office.  The  cigarette  machine  was 
cleaned  out.  The  Tribal  Enterprise  had  a 
break-in  and  a  valuable  calculator  was  stolen 


and  a  portable  television  set,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  about  It. 

"So  this  Is  our  law  enforcement  and  the 
kids  know  this  They  know  Just  exactly  where 
that  policeman  is  all  the  time.  They  know 
that  that  policeman  is  not  going  to  bother 
them.  It's  a  major  factor  in  what  goes  on 
with  the  Juvenile  problems  here." 

On  the  Takima  Reservation  at  Toppenlsh 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  problem  Is  even 
more  serious  because  the  county  and  state 
have  all  Jurisdiction  over  Indian  Juveniles. 
The  youth  detention  program  in  Yakima  was 
recently  cited  by  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor as  one  of  the  most  Inadequate  In  the 
nation. 

The  Yakima  Tribe  now  has  a  parent  group 
which  meets  twice  monthly  Just  to  work  on 
Juvenile  problems  and  the  alcohol  problems 
of  both  youth  and  their  i>arents.  Other  tribes 
have  invited  Alcoholics  Anonymous  onto  the 
reservation. 

Although  liquor  sales  are  prohibited  on 
reservations  unless  the  tribe  Itself  exercises 
local  option  to  legalize  it,  bars  flourish  in 
reservation  bwder  towns.  Of  the  2S3  tribes 
in  the  nation  only  56  have  chosen  to  legalize 
the  sale  of  liquor  and  many  popular  Indian 
religious  groups  teach  abstinence.  Two  major 
native  Indian  religions,  the  Native  American 
Church  and  the  Indian  Shaker  Church,  both 
forbid  consumption  of  alcohol  by  their  faith- 
ful. 

Although  the  Public  Health  Service  took 
over  medical  assistance  to  Indians  In  1955 
and  since  then  health  conditions  have  im- 
proved dramatically.  Congress  still  falls  to 
allocate  per  capita  expenditure  for  Indians 
equal  to  that  spent  by  Public  Health  for  the 
rest  of  the  American  citizens. 

In  1969  only  t303  per  person  is  being  spent 
to  keep  American  Indians  healthy.  But  6367 
will  be  spend  per  capita  on  all  other  Amerl- 
oans  to  provide  them  public  health  services. 
Dr.  Rabeau  observed: 

"So  in  easence  what  we  are  saying  is  we 
are  spending  $64  less  per  capita  for  a  group 
of  people  who  are  laboring  under  all  the 
structurea  and  strlngenclee  of  poverty,  of 
geographical  isolation,  of  cultural  differences 
and  poor  nutrition. 

"When  you  multiply  that  difference  by 
405.000  people  (the  number  of  Indiana  who 
actually  are  residing  on  reservations)  you 
are  talking  about  636  million  less." 

US.  ^p.  Julia  Butler  Hansen  listened  this 
summer  to  Dr.  Rabeau's  account  of  how  his 
health  division  complied  with  a  1969  person- 
nel freeze  required  under  Public  Law  90-364. 
He  said  savings  from  permanent  poaitlons 
he  had  not  been  permitted  to  fill  in  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  totaled  something  over 
•3  million. 
Rep.  Hansen  obaerved  for  the  record: 
"When  we  place  a  dollar  savings  In  the 
book  I  want  to  relate  It  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  testified  that  we  have  not  met  our  needs 
for  eyeglasses  for  the  Indians:  we  have  not 
met  our  needs  for  health  facilities:  we  haven't 
met  our  needs  for  psychiatric  treatment  and 
we  haven't  met  our  needs  in  sanitation 
faciUUes. 

"Anybody  can  save  63  million  If  they  are 
willing  to  write  off  $3  million  worth  of  vital 
health  services  for  people. 

"I  Uke  a  very  dismal  view  of  this  kind  of 
business." 

Much  of  thU  is  due  to  the  shockingly  sub- 
standard housing,  imsafe  water  and  unsatis- 
factory or  simply  lacking  waate  disposal 
facilities  on  reservations. 

In  the  past  nine  years  the  Indian  Health 
Service  has  provided  running  water  and  some 
form  of  toilet  plumbing  for  more  than 
39.000  Indian  families.  That  represents  a 
little  over  half  of  the  Indian  families  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  IHS. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  IHS  will  put 
sanitation  facilities  Into  3.630  units  of  new 
or  Improved  housing  which  other  agencies 
have  constructed  for  or  by  Indians. 
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The  10,000  Oglala  Sioux  of  the  South 
Dakota  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  second  larg- 
est in  the  nation,  are  the  proud  Indian  de- 
scendants of  Crazy  Horse,  Red  Cloud,  Black 
Elk  and  other  plains  chiefs,  who  did  so  much 
to  write  the  legend  of  the  noble  red  man. 
The  land  they  finally  settled  for,  follow- 
ing bitter  wars  over  broken  treaties.  Includes 
100.000  acres  of  badlands  and  has  a  mean 
temperature  of  47  degrees  which  drops  as 
low  as  40  below  zero  in  winter  and  shoots 
up  to  130  degrees  in  summer. 

Well  over  half  of  Crazy  Horse's  children 
endure  these  extremes  today  in  homesteculs 
made  of  sticks  chinked  with  mud  which  has 
a  "shade"  of  pine  boughs  spread  over  a 
frame  made  of  four  comer  poles.  Extra  bed- 
rooms for  both  sununer  and  winter  are  wall 
tents  thrown  up  on  the  windy  plains  which 
form  the  treeless  yards  for  these  primitive 
dwellings. 

Some  of  the  log  shacks  have  two  rooms. 
Light  comes  from  kerosene  lamps.  Informa- 
tion comes  not  via  telephone  but  through 
moccasin  grapevine. 

There  Is  no  plumbing.  Water  is  hauled 
more  than  a  quarter  mile  or  else  dipped 
from  closer  ponds,  streams  and  bogs — Invari- 
ably contaminated.  Usually  a  root  cellar,  a 
corral  and  an  outhouse  are  located  some- 
where near  the  house  and  Its  sleeping  tents. 
Although  there  Is  an  ambitious  new  hous- 
ing program  now  transforming  this  primi- 
tive situation  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation, 
there  are  few  roads  alleviating  the  severe 
Isolation  of  rural  Sioux  families.  Until  a  net- 
work of  roads  can  be  built  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  there  will  be  no  elec- 
tricity, running  water  or  plumbing  for  many 
of  these  new  houses. 

It's  a  problem   Eugene  Rooks  is   working 

on.  He  Is  the  Sioux  director  of  the  Tribal 

Housing  Authority.  He  already  has  requested 

=      from  the  BIA  "one  ot  the  biggest  road  bulld- 

X      ing  projects  ever  conceived  for  a  reservation." 

But  he  has  other  options  If  the  network  of 

roads  is  a  bit  delayed  in  arriving. 

Rooks  explained: 

"'The  people  who  need  houses  the  most 
are  the  older  Indians  and  they  do  not  want 
to  live  In  low  rent  houses.  They  prefer  to 
live  in  what  they  call  their  'tegmlma'  (a 
Sioux  word  for  the  tiny  log  bouses  described 
above)  on  their  own  land. 

"They  say,  "This  is  my  land.  I  have  lived 
here  all  my  life  and  I  want  to  continue  to 
Uve  here  until  I  die.'  So  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  for  them  is  to  build  them  houses  on 
their  land  without  modern  plumbing  or 
such." 

"We  will  make  their  houses  better  than 
what  they  have  but  they  win  be  far  less 
expensive  than  a  modem  house.  Public 
Health  will  have  to  approve  every  site  we 
select  before  we  will  build.  This  way  we 
won't  end  up  with  houses  In  places  where 
we  can't  service  them  with  water  and  elec- 
tricity." 

Rooks  la  talMng  about  "transition  hous- 
ing." an  experiment  tried  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  Just  east  of  Pine 
Ridge.  In  less  than  two  years  375  transitional 
houses  which  had  bathrooms  but  few  other 
amenities  and  cost  (with  plumbing  and 
electricity)  $4,300  each,  were  built  and  sold 
for  610  down,  to  extremely  poor  Sioux 
families. 

The  Indian  owners  pay  for  their  traiisi- 
tional  homes  at  $5  per  month  over  a  five- 
year  jjeriod.  They  have  two  bedrooms,  a 
living-dining  room  and  a  kitchen  in  addition 
to  the  bathroom  They  are  Insulated.  What's 
more,  most  of  the  owner-families  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  units. 

Surveys  since  the  project  was  completed 
show  that  about  a  quarter  of  the  new 
owner-families  have  put  in  lamps  and  desks 
for  study  purposes,  33  per  cent  have  bought 
washing  machines  and  a  whopping  78  per 


cent  have  purchased  sheets  and  towels  for 
the  first  time  and  were  using  their  bath- 
tubs at  least  twice  a  week. 

As  a  result  hospital  admissions  at  Rosebud 
are  down  30  per  cent  and  the  dally  patient 
census  is  down  almost  40  per  cent. 

Before  the  transitional  housing  experi- 
ment at  Rosebud  these  very  poor  people  had 
been  living  in  dilapidated  log  huts,  smaU 
army  tents,  flimsy  tar  paper  shacks,  aban- 
doned chicken  brooders,  tumbledown  huts 
and  occasionally,  an  automobile  body. 

Rusty  cream  cans  were  used  for  water 
storage  since  water  bad  to  be  hauled  from 
long  distances.  Most  of  the  floors  were  made 
of  dirt  which  became  soaked  and  muddy 
during  rain  because  the  roofs  leaked.  In 
winter  walls  were  plugged  with  mud  and 
cardboard. 

Bedbugs  and  lice  swarmed  unchecked,  chil- 
dren's bodies  festered  with  sores  from  dirt 
rubbed  in  them  and  respiratory  diseases 
flourished.  The  incidence  of  tuberculosis 
among  Rosebud  people  In  1965,  Just  before 
the  project  was  launched,  was  18  times 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  nation's  and 
nearly  three  times  as  high  as  the  rate  on 
all  Indian  reservations. 

William  Carmack.  assistant  commissioner 
of  community  services  for  the  BIA,  estimates 
that  it  would  take  49,000  new  houses  and 
19,000  repaired  houses  to  "clean  up  the  In- 
dian housing  dilemma  In  one  fell  swoop." 

He  said  the  49,000  homes  Involves  the  re- 
placement of  the  present  35,(K>0  Indian  homes 
that  are  not  repairable  plus  14,000  for  In- 
dian families  who  have  no  home  at  all. 

However,  the  budget  request  he  submitted 
for  1970  will  repair  only  3,750  Indian  homes 
and  build  only  200. 

Carmack  asked,  in  addition,  for  1970  seed 
money  to  help  the  tribes  take  advantage  of 
HUD  housing  called  Turnkey  HI.  This  pro- 
gram replaces  what  has  been  a  sweat  equity 
effort  called  mutual  help  housing.  With 
Turnkey  the  Indian  families  can  move  into 
the  finished  house  earlier  and  through  their 
maintenance  of  it  they  can  contribute  to 
the  equity. 

HUD  housing  on  reservations  now  under 
construction  is  expected  to  total  4,000  units 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  This  total  Includes 
mutual  help  housing,  low  rent  housing  and 
the  new  Turnkey  projects. 

The  dismal  housing  conditions  do  not  exist 
exclusively  on  Isolated  Dakota  reservations. 
Wisconsin  Indians  are  not  geographically  Iso- 
lated but  the  reservation  housing  generally 
lacks  plumbing  and  sanitation  facilities,  has 
no  furnaces,  offers  little  or  no  privacy,  is 
much  too  small  per  unit  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum needs  of  the  families.  On  some  reser- 
vations such  as  Winnebago,  the  houses  are 
apt  to  be  wigwams  or  hogans  made  of  bent 
birch  saplings  and  covered  with  tar  paper. 

Many  Stockbridge-Munsee  Indians  are  still 
living  In  homes  built  or  remodeled  in  the 
•308  with  WPA  funds.  The  Mole  Lake  Chip- 
pewa Indians  received  18  houses  from  the 
government  in  the  "SOs  but  none  of  them 
have  been  maintained  by  the  government 
since.  Because  they  are  located  on  untax- 
able land  It  is  virtually  Impossible  for  the 
Indians  to  get  repair  loans.  The  low  Income 
of  most  Indians  makes  private  loans  out  of 
the  realm  of  possibility. 

It  is  a  problem  that  is  repeated  on  almost 
every  reservation,  although  Spokane  tribal 
leaders  deny  that  the  dilemma  exists  for 
them.  The  casual  observer  would  expect  that 
there  Is  much  that  the  Indian  himself  could 
do  to  Improve  his  own  housing.  However  ap- 
pearances are  deceptive. 

In  most  cases  the  Indians  do  not  own  the 
house  nor  the  land  on  which  It  stands.  This 
lack  of  ownership  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  house  was  put  there  by  the  government 
in  the  first  place  has  led  the  Indian  to  think 
that  the  government  has  the  responsibility 
of  maintenance.  The  Indian  holds  the  Idea 
that  since  the  building  belongs  to  the  gov- 


ernment and  he  is  merely  a  tenant  he  has 
no  responsibility  to  make  repairs.  Besides,  he 
can  barely  scrape  together  enough  money  for 
groceries;  house  repairs  will  have  to  wait. 

The  10  Wisconsin  Indian  reservations  have 
been  engaged  in  a  $3  million  housing  pro- 
gram begun  in  1965  but  all  housing  being 
built  on  the  10  reservations  together  totals 
less  than  150  units,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  the  Wisconsin  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

The  Montana  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  Just 
launched  a  housing  construction  industry 
right  on  the  reservation  near  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park.  The  Indians  will  build  prefabri- 
cated houses  in  the  trlbally-owned  plant. 
Last  year  all  the  great  Montana  Indian  res- 
ervations put  together  only  had  512  units  of 
new  housing  under  both  low  rent  and  mutual 
help  programs. 

A  survey  by  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the 
housing  needs  on  its  own  reservation  showed 
that  out  of  980  dwellings  660  were  either  In 
need  of  replacement  or  major  repairs.  And 
Just  to  accommodate  the  swelling  Blackfeet 
population  the  tribe  needs  24  additional  new 
housing  units  each  year.  And  beyond  the  980 
dwellings  now  In  use,  100  more  are  needed 
Just  to  accommodate  present  reservation 
families. 

Of  the  10,000  enrolled  Blackfeet,  Tribal 
Secretary  Carl  Kipp  said  6,800  live  on  or  near 
the  reservation. 

BIA  Superintendent  Tom  St.  Clair  of  the 
Nez  Perce  Reservation  In  Idaho  explained 
that  mutual  help  housing  was  initiated  by 
the  first  Indian  BIA  commissioner.  Phllleo 
Nash.  The  mutual  help  concept  began  with 
cooperation  between  HUD  which  provided 
the  funds,  the  BIA  which  provided  the  su- 
pervision and  the  Indians  who  provided  the 
labor.  It  was  extended  through  the  require- 
ment that  all  the  Indians  build  all  the  houses 
together  before  any  single  family  moved  In. 
This  way  enthusiasm  for  sticking  with  it  to 
the  end  was  sustained. 

St.  Clair  said.  "They  are  really  lovely 
houses.  The  only  criticism  I  have  of  the  pro- 
gram is  that  the  people  who  are  eligible  are 
only  those  families  who  earned  a  very  small 
amount  of  money.  Those  young  couples  who 
are  struggling  and  need  the  low  cost  homes 
but  made  too  much  money  to  qualify  lost 
out." 

Bill  Schllck,  BIA  superintendent  on  the 
Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  said  30  per  cent 
of  the  houses  on  the  reservation  need  re- 
pair, a  total  of  400  houses. 

His  agency  services  7.(X)0  Indians,  not  all 
of  them  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
reservation.  There  is  a  little  Indian  enclave 
called  Rock  Creek  in  which  HUD  will  fund 
25  new  low  rent  units  this  year.  Schllck  said 
the  housing  program  for  the  Yaklmas  has 
been  spotty  in  its  success. 

"I'm  not  sure  we  have  a  good  fix  on  the 
number  of  people  who  actually  want  to  move 
in  and  do  some  reasonable  maintenance  on  a 
botise.  We've  had  self-help  out  of  White 
Swan.  That  Is  sweat  equity.  It  was,  as  it  has 
been  at  many  places,  very  slow.  And  I  think 
pec^le  got  discouraged  with  that.  I  think  the 
tribe  will  look  hard  at  how  much  of  that 
they  want.  The  low  rent  and  Ttirnkey  Is 
much  more  effective." 

There  are  tribal  types  of  funding  for  new 
housing  when  there  are  sufficient  tribal 
funds.  The  comparatively  poverty-stricken 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  won  a  land  claim 
against  the  government  in  1964  which 
brought  them  63.9  mlUion.  Of  this  61,000  was 
made  available  to  each  tribal  member  to  be 
spent  for  family  Improvement. 

Most  of  this  "family  plan"  money  was 
used  by  the  Cheyennes  for  home  improve- 
ments. One  hundred  forty-two  new  homes 
were  built,  44  old  ones  were  remodeled  and 
93  mobile  homes  were  purchased.  In  addi- 
tion 13  more  new  homes  were  bought  by  add- 
ing the  family  plan  money  to  other  financ- 
ing through  FHA. 
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Next  door  in  Montana,  the  Crow  laf\^» 
used  judgment  rund,  (rom  «'8»»J^"^/"°° 
acres  they  loei  through  the  second  Fort  Lara- 
mie treaty  to  build  254  new  homes  J  n  addi- 
tion 223  more  homes  were  remodeled  and  65 
already  existing  homes  were  purchased  b> 
trlb..!  members.  Even  this  did  not  solve  the 
Crow  housing  dilemma  Now  mutual  help 
housing   has  added  40  more  houses  to  the 

"TnWl^hington  State  there  Is  mutual  help 
and  low  rent  housing  either  in  use  or  on  U»e 
drawing  boards  of  all  the  major  reser^■allons^ 
But  none  of  the  programs  begin  ^o  sol ve 
the  housing  shortage  for  Indiana  here  In 
Taholah.  the  major  village  on  the  Qu'naull 
reservation.  10  Indian  famlUea  and  several 
non-lndlan  technlclana  have  been  unable  to 
nnd  housing  and  are  forced  to  commute 
from  off  the  reservation. 

But  the  availability  of  high  grade  build- 
ing materials  and  the  ingenuity  of  an  un- 
orthodox BIA  construction  engineer  named 

Lawrence  Uoucks  have  <^o'"»>'"*J*  ,^  PI^"*^ 
a  20-unlt  housing  development  in  Taholah 
that  U  unique  In  the  nation. 
Toucks  bi^gan  buying  "P^ ''""^^^^  "X* 
rlals  and  storing  them  In  the  Taholah  long- 
h^^ore  than  three  years  "fO- P'^^'^8  uP 
stock  at  low  prices  whenever  he  co«W  J*'  "; 

Because  of  the  salty  sea  air  and  winter 
coastal  storms  which  might  cut  om  el^- 
irlclty  Loucks  added  chimney  flues  for  Fran- 
kUn  stoyes  and  obUlned  exterior^ 

He  also  caUed  on  roofing  »hak«  people, 
lumber  people,  paint  and  stain  dealers  and 
unabashedly  asked  them  to  contribute  to 
the  Qulnault  low  cost  housing  effort  ^y  offer- 
ing special  prices.  Then  Loucks  taught  the 
Indlanwomen  to  be  carpenurs.  painters  and 
roofers  with  skill  equal  and  surpassing  that 

°^He*aS^°worked  with  tribal  officials  and 
their  Tribal  Hotislng  Authority  head  to 
adapt  the  basic  design  of  the  three-bedroom 
homes  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  future  oc- 
cupants  The  roofs  are  cedar  »h*^M.  The 
houses  are  detached  and  non-prefabricated 
They  are  aU  electric  and  the  wires  are  burled 
underground  They  are  built  with  inclosed 
laundry  and  back  entry  rooms  stained  in  the 
bright    colors    so    preferred   by    the   Indian 

*The*house8  cost  $e.500  each  They  are  on 
trlbally-owned  trust  land  for  which  the  own- 
ers have  long-term  leases  The  »»f«"; '^P" 
sidewalks  and  water  lines  were  Installed  by 
the  Indian  Health  Service  which  has  a  health 
clinic  in  Taholah. 

Out  of  94  homes  in  the  ylllag*  the  tribe 
found  that  70  were  in  serious  substandard 
condition  So  there  will  be  50  more  mutual 
help  and  low  rent  units  going  In  as  soon  as 
the  flrst  20  are  occupied. 

In  1966  the  other  Qulnault  village  of 
Queets  got  23  new  homes  These  were  built 
by  the  BIA  Since  then  two  out  of  the  23 
have  been  severely  damaged  and  are  not  now 
occupied.  BIA  Superintendent  for  Western 
Washington  George  Pelshaw  observed  that 
21  out  of  23  new  houses  still  In  good  repair 
after  four  years  of  normal  wear  and  tear  by 
large  families  is  a  pretty  good  raUo 
vnx 
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Tom  Acltty.  a  Navajo  Indian  of  N«w  Mex- 
ico thinks  he  was  about  six  or  seyen  when 
he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  "rounded 
up  and  sent  to  school." 

•They  weren't  sure  about  your  age,"  he 
■aid  "but  If  your  arm  was  long  enough  for 
you  to  reach  over  the  top  of  your  head  and 
touch  the  opposite  shoulder,  you  were  of 
school  age."  He  demonstrated  the  tradi- 
tional Navajo  test  by  making  a  halo  around 
bis  head  with  his  right  arm. 

Acltty  U  a  graduate  of  Indiana's  Taylor 
University.  Just  over  30.  he  U  the  director  of 
the  Navajo  Experimental  Adult  Education 
Project,  which  U  the  newest  extension  of  the 
two-year-old    Navajo    Community    CoUege. 


Vice-president  of  lu  board  of  regents.  Na- 
vajo Carl  Todacheene.  added  details  of  the 
Navajo  educational  philosophy 

"In  the  olden  davs  the  cream  of  the  crop 
of  children  was  hidden  at  home  so  the  truant 
officer  couldn't  And  them.  They  were  valuable 
around  the  hogan  (Navajo  house)  and  as 
shepherds  So  the  brightest  and  moat  ag- 
gressive kids  missed  out  on  school. 

"Only  the  physically  handicapped,  the 
lazy  the  weakling  or  those  who  were  dis- 
obedient and  didn't  respond  to  our  tender- 
lovlng-care  type  of  home  dlsclpUne  went  to 
school.  In  a  way.  Illiteracy  among  the  Nava- 
Jos  was  our  own  fault." 

Education  has  been  mandatory  among  the 
Navajoe  only  since  1946  It  was  resisted  by 
the  120.000  native  Americans  who  contend 
that  they  are  "Navajos  first.  Indian  second" 
Todacheene.  a  high  official  In  the  tribal  coun- 
cil who  U  as  suavely  turned  out  as  a  Wall 
Street  broker.  Is  Just  one  generation  away 
from  the  practice  of  which  he  spoke. 

He  told  of  a  highly  educated  Navajo  tribal 
chairman  who  was  sent  to  school  only  be- 
cause he  inadveruntly  exposed  his  toes  un- 
der the  curtain  behind  which  he  was  hiding 
to  escape  the  government  official  who  had 
visited  the  reservation  to  round  up  the 
school-aged  youngsters.  It  was  a  parental 
conspiracy  gleefully  Joined  by  the  kiddles  to 
circumvent  the  all-pervasive  Influence  of  the 
Invading  white  man. 

The  war  changed  all  that.  Both  Toda- 
cheene and  Acltty  were  In  the  Marines. 
They  boasted  of  the  heroic  role  the  Navajo 
language  played  In  confounding  even  the 
Japanese  secret  code-breakers.  The  war  took 
the  Navajo  men  off  the  reservation  and  In- 
to the  urban  centers  to  enter  wartime  In- 
dustries. They  circulated.  They  made  money 
When  they  came  back  they  spread  the  gospel 
of  education. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  helped  the 
Navajoe  catch  up  In  education  with  a  variety 
of  compensatory  programs,  among  them  a 
flve-year  concentrated  program  that  forced 
Northwest  Indian  children  out  of  their  BIA 
boarding  school  in  Oregon  so  the  Navajos 
could  have  it. 

Now  the  Navajos  have  established  the  flrst 
all-Indlan-run  coUege  and  have  a  second 
demonstration  of  Indian-run  education. 
Rough  Rock  Elementary  school.  Navajo 
Community  College  has  272  students  and 
offers  programs  In  vocational-technical 
training,  continuing  education  and  college 
parallel  courses 

The  Navajo  Nation  U  successfully  keeping 
all  but  the  children  of  Its  migrant  workers 
in  school,  has  attacked  the  average  4th 
grade  reading  level  and  40  per  cent  illiteracy 
of  Its  adults  with  Acltty's  Experimental 
Adult  Education  Project,  and  is  sending  iu 
youth  to  college  on  Ulbal  scholarships. 

Navajo  youth  whose  parenu  can't  speak 
English  are  already  learning  the  glib  phrases 
of  the  Red  Revolution  Many  of  the  more 
moderate  Navajo  college  students  now  speak 
fluently  and  Influentlally  through  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Youth  Council  and  Klva  Club, 
both  headquartered  in  Navajo  country. 

But  the  longest  and  most  successful  ex- 
periment in  a  uniquely  Indian  approach  to 
elementary  education  has  drawn  the  eyes 
of  the  naUon  to  a  village  on  Washington 
State's  Pacific  beach  where  the  Qulnault 
River  empties  Into  the  sea. 

Taholah  Public  School  U  the  only  all- 
Indlan  elemenUry  school  in  Washington 
State  It  Is  the  only  school  with  an  all- 
Indlan  school  board  which  hires,  flres  and 
makes  every  other  decision  affecting  the 
education  of  Its  children. 

It  U  the  only  school  in  the  sUte.  accord- 
ing to  the  state  director  of  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley  Funds  (the  federal  subsidy  for  Indian 
children  in  public  schools)  where  Indian 
youth  are  not  "swallowed  up  by  the  ma- 
jority culture." 

It  Is  al»o  the  only  school  where  they  ar« 


taught  their  ancient  Indian  language  along 
with  English  They  learn  regularly  In  art 
classes  the  legends  and  meaning  behind  the 
Totem  clan  symbols  that  represent  their 
tribal  famUles.  They  learn  the  ancient 
chants,  songs  and  ceremonial  dances  of  the 
Qulnault  Tribe,  which  are  as  different  from 
those  of  the  Washington  Makahs  as  are 
polkas  from  the  highland  fling. 

But  more  basic  than  the  introduction  of 
tribal  arts  into  the  curriculum  Is  the  phi- 
losophy of  education  which  principal  Harold 
Patterson  has  developed  over  14  years  with 
his  educator- wife  Shirley. 

The  evidence  of  this  philosophy  is  obvious 
as  one  walks  into  Mrs  Patterson's  kinder- 
garten. The  room  Is  full  of  black-eyed, 
chubby-faced,  dusky-skinned  flve-year-olds. 

Except  for  Joell.  who  is  only  four  Bare- 
foot, greenthumbed  Rueben  Insisted  Jolie  is 

only  four. 

Rueben  Introduced  himself  to  the  alien 
reporter,  announced  that  he  is  five  and 
showed  off  his  burgeoning  pencil  skills  by 
drawing  a  very  Ingenious  flgure  two.  His 
left  thumb  nail  was  painted  green  to  show 
him  where  to  start  the  flgure  but  he  Ignored 

the  clue.  .       . 

When  he  flnlshed  coloring  his  number  he 
stored  his  fat.  green  pencil  between  two  toes 
and  swung  his  bare  feet  patiently  while  he 
waited   for  the  next  assignment 

Rueben's  teacher  and  his  Indian  teacher- 
aide  from  the  village,  who  hopes  to  become  a 
certlfled  teacher  herself,  understand  that  In- 
dian children  do  not  exhibit  the  same  ex- 
uberant curiosity  as  white  children  and 
that  they  are  only  comfortable  in  attempt- 
ing something  new  after  they  feel  compe- 
tent that  they  will  not  fall  at  the  task. 

An  Indian  child  Is  Uught  not  to  manifest 
curiosity  In  the  presence  of  an  adult  since 
this  U  ImpoUte.  Tet  the  entire  motivation 
In  the  ordinary  white  classroom  Is  curiosity. 
The  teacher  hopes  to  elicit  questions.  But 
the  novice  In  the  all-Indian  classroom  will 
And  questions  do  not  spring  easily  from  the 
lips  of  Indian  children  nor  are  they  eager  to 
display  their  knowledge  of  the  answers  be- 
fore the  rest  of  their  classmates. 

The  Indian  child  who  lives  an  essentially 
noncompetlUve  culture  will  often  pretend 
he  doesn't  know  the  answer  If  one  of  his 
peers  has  been  put  on  the  spot  before  the 
class  and  failed  to  answer.  If  one  falls,  often 
all  will  share  his  failure  voluntarily  In  an 
effort  to  save  his  self  esteem. 

Also,  hlr  peers  may  punish  him  If  he  shows 
an  eagerness  to  supply  answers  In  class,  be- 
cause he  Is  becoming  too  much  like  a  white 
child  They  will  accuse  him  of  becoming 
"white  Indian."  To  become  like  a  white  man 
Is  to  become  a  social  climber  and  this  U 
despised.  Patterson  explained 

Mrs.    Patterson    mentioned    Incldenu    in 
which   Indian   teen-agers   purposely   use   In- 
dlan-dUtortlons  of  EnglUh   words  In  order 
not  to  sound  'uppity"  or  white. 
Patterson  obeerved : 

"The  Indians  have  security  within  their 
own  society  and  when  they  are  forced  Into 
the  mainstream  (as  In  public  schools)  they 
feel  very  uncomfortable  so  they  withdraw 
to  protect  themselves. 

"They  flnd  that  the  pubUc  school  system 
Is  structured  and  designed  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  them  other  than  Indians.  He 
may  be  there  physically  but  he  has  with- 
drawn and  is  not  participating  until  finally 
he  Just  drops  out." 

The  drop-out  rate  among  Indian  school 
children  U  the  highest  In  the  nation.  It 
varies  for  different  reservation*  but  the  na- 
tional average  Is  42  per  cent. 

Another  basic  difference  between  the  In- 
dian and  the  non-Indian  U  his  trait  of  In- 
tuitive thinking  rather  than  analytical 
thinking.  Traditionally,  the  Indian  learns 
through  experience,  but  In  school  he  la  ex- 
pected to  abstract  everything. 

In  an  integrated  school,  the  Indian  child 
can   seldom   compete   with   the   non-Indian 
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child  who  practices  analytical  thinking  as 
a  normal  lifestyle. 

The  reservation  Indian  child  also  enters 
school  with  a  language  handicap.  Many  In- 
dian children  live  In  homes  that  house  three 
generations  and  usually  the  grandparents 
still  speak  the  native  language.  In  more  re- 
mote reservations  of  the  Dekotas  or  the 
Southwest,  the  native  language  Is  spoken  as 
a  first  language  even  by  the  children. 

Even  when  the  youngsters  speak  English, 
it  is  usually  a  provincial  adaptation  of  the 
language  and  Ingrained  errors  In  grammar 
and  construction  must  be  removed  before 
new  language  forms  can  be  taught. 

Thus,  even  many  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Taholah  all-Indian  school  with  Its  Indian- 
tailored  curriculum  fall  below  the  average 
level  of  the  public  school  sixth  grader.  Pat- 
terson said. 

To  compensate  for  this  discrepancy,  most 
of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  state  and  many 
across  the  nation  have  recently  developed 
their  own  summer  education  catchup  proj- 
ects for  their  youth. 

DC 

H.  O.  Wells  said.  "Human  history  Is  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe." 

Former  Indian  Commissioner  Robert  Ben- 
nett quoted  Wells  when  he  asked  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  this  year  for  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  allocation  for  Indian  education. 
Bennett  told  the  budget  bureaucrats,  notori- 
ous for  their  low  priority  concern  about  the 
plight  of  the  Indian : 

"We  need  to  change  the  goveriunenfs  pos- 
ture, which  says  to  young  rndlan  j)eople: 
•$25  million  to  be  barbers,  clerks  and  me- 
chanics but  only  $3  million  to  be  teachers, 
doctors,   lawyers   and   other   professionals." " 

The  Indians  themselves  have  been  trying 
to  prepare  their  youth  to  cope  with  the 
courses  they  will  need  if  they  are  to  qualify 
for  college  by  offering  summer  school. 

One  of  the  most  dramatically  successful  of 
these  Indian  summer  programs  is  the  Yakima 
Indian  Nation  Youth  Camp  at  Camp  Chap- 
arral In  the  high  mountain  country  of  the 
Yakima  reservation,  which  Is  closed  to  non- 
Indians.  The  studenu'  feeling  that  this  la 
their  land  and  their  program  has  unex- 
pectedly enhanced  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  youngsters  Orho  are  selected  to  par- 
ticipate are  under-achlevers  who  average  two 
school  years  below  the  level  of  the  non-In- 
dian students  of  the  same  age.  There  are 
thtee  dormitories,  each  housing  25,  In  the 
mountain  retreat.  This  year  a  fourth  Is  being 
added  by  the  tribe. 

In  addition  to  competitive  sports  and 
music  the  students  study  science  In  nature 
and  arts.  Their  concentrated  daily  study  Is 
in  English,  math  and  reading.  They  are  tested 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  and  a  battery  of  pro- 
fessional tests  are  administered  during  and 
at  the  end  of  the  four-week  education  camp. 
The  results  revealed  by  the  tests  have  been 
little  short  of  phenomenal. 

California  Achievement  Test  scores  show 
that  the  average  growth  for  each  participant 
last  summer  was  the  equivalent  of  six 
months.  Twenty-three  students,  almost  a 
quarter  of  the  camp  enrollment,  showed  a 
gain  of  one  full  academic  year.  The  highest 
gain  for  a  single  Individual  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  years  and  seven  months  of  school. 

Two  other  students  showed  gains  of  al- 
most two  full  academic  years  and  a  fourth- 
grade  student  climbed  In  langruage  from 
third  grade  to  six  grade  level  In  the  four- 
week  period.  The  same  students  gained  al- 
most as  dramatically  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic. 

Thirty-seven  other  students  gained  frdm 
half  to  almost  a  full  academic  year  in  their 
concentrated  attack  upon  the  bread-and- 
butter  courses  In  the  entire  camp  last  sum- 
mer there  were  only  four  who  showed  no 
gains  and  three  regressions.  The  losses  and 


no-gains  were  explained  in  terms  of  lack  of 
motivation. 

Camp  Chaparral  was  designed  for  100  stu- 
dents between  the  fifth  and  10th  grades. 
Since  there  are  many  youngsters  who  need 
educational  propping  In  the  summer  and 
many  who  were  barred  because  of  the  limited 
facilities  of  Camp  Chaparral,  a  Valley  Sup- 
portive Education  projec*  was  added.  It 
lasted  eight  weeks,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
with  lunch  included. 

The  tribe  built  longhouses  at  three  res- 
ervation sites  to  make  the  program  acces- 
sible to  all.  At  both  projects  Indian  educa- 
tional aides  were  employed  and  this  experi- 
ment has  proved  highly  successful.  In  the 
Valley  Program,  too,  the  average  gain  was 
one  academic  year  or  more. 

Spokane  Indians  have  looked  at  the  de- 
fljiencles  In  the  educational  system  their 
young  people  have  passed  through  and  de- 
cided it  was  in  critical  need  of  a  "refocus." 
The  trouble  with  the  typical  public  school 
system  was  summarized  by  a  Yakima  Indian 
Poverty  War  aide.  Mrs.  Hazel  Miller.  She 
observed  tartly: 

"I  don't  know  how  you  would  take  it  if 
you  were  processed  through  an  Indian  life 
as  we  are  processed  through  your  culture 
and  education.  An  Indian  is  a  displaced  per- 
son. You  are  trying  to  turn  us  into  your 
ways.  An  Indian  must  learn  about  himself. 
I  don't  believe  the  Indian  knows  who  he  is." 
And  so  the  Spokane  "refocus"  aims  to 
build  pride  in  Indian  heritage.  The  three- 
pronged  attack  on  the  blurry  self-image  in- 
cludes Saturday  sessions  In  Indian  folklore, 
fine  arts,  crafts  and  modern  Indian  psychol- 
ogy. It  also  features  counseling  designed  to 
fill  in  the  gaps  for  Indian  youth  that  the 
white-oriented  public  school  student  coun- 
seling spawns. 

The  third  emphasis  is  on  in-service  work- 
shops for  those  teachers  of  the  Spokane 
School  District  and  parochial  schools  who 
come  most  in  contact  with  Indian  children. 
The  teachers  learn  non-oral  ways  to  involve 
very  young  Indian  children  who  have  not 
learned  at  home  how  to  verbalize  Ideas. 
They  will  learn  how  to  ease  a  child  into  the 
frightening  American  competitive  system. 

And  the  teeu:hers  will  learn  about  the 
myriad  of  outside  Influences  that  will  shape 
the  Indian  child's  response  In  class  and  this 
knowledge  will  help  the  teacher  feel  less 
threatened  by  the  performance  of  the  child. 
The  entire  project  will  be  funded  with 
Title  in  federal  money  and  is  expected  to 
cost  about  $200,000.  The  program  will  pro- 
duce a  new  history  text  researched  and  writ- 
ten by  a  former  member  of  the  New  York 
American  Heritage  editorial  staff. 

In  spite  of  these  bright  spots  in  the  In- 
dian education  picture  the  prevailing  situa- 
tion across  the  nation  is  bleak.  In  several 
states  the  public  school  system  in  rural 
areas  is  so  weak  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  provides  the  only  schools  available 
other  than  the  still  popular  mission  schools. 
But  even  in  states  such  as  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  where  the  public  school  system  is 
beefed  up  by  BIA  boarding  schools.  Nava- 
jo Todacheene  sighs  with  discouragement. 
He  said,  "There  is  still  no  place  to  study 
when  a  child  comes  home  to  a  two-rtxjm 
cabin  without  electricity  or  plumbing  or 
space.  And  it's  bard  to  study  when  you're 
hungry." 

Todacheene  is  a  member  of  the  Navajo 
all-Indian  school  board.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
in  the  nation.  Even  BIA  schools  rarely  have 
Indian  school  boards.  Some  have  Indian  ad- 
visory councils.  This  year  has  been  pro- 
claimed the  year  that  federal  policy  will  em- 
brace the  establishment  of  Indian  school 
boards  for  all-Indian  federal  schools. 

Some  Indians  see  that  move  as  too  little 
and  too  late.  Dr.  Lional  deMontigny,  a 
Chippewa  Indian  medical  doctor  from  the 
Rocky  Boy  Reservation  of  Montana.  Is  work- 


ing to  get  the  public  school  district  boun- 
daries drawn  so  that  his  school  district  in- 
cludes only  Indians.  This  way  the  school  will 
be  subsidized  by  the  Johnson-O'Malley  fed- 
eral funds  that  subsidize  Indian  youth  in 
public  schools. 

Federal  Impact  funds,  were  all  the  low- 
Income  Indian  students  gerrymandered  into 
one  district,  could  provide  really  compensa- 
tory educational  programs  as  well  as  decent 
school  buildings,  deMontigny  contends. 

The  doctor  reports  that  his  reservation  an- 
nually sends  up  to  70  Indian  youtlis  to  high 
school  in  the  surrounding  white  towns  but 
the  highest  number  of  Indian  students  who 
have  been  graduated  in  one  year  Is  three. 

He  also  confirms  reports  by  Indian  leaders 
In  the  Pine  Ridge  Sloux  Reservation  of  South 
Dakota  who  say  that  white  public  school 
officials  take  a  head  count  of  Indian  students 
the  flrst  week  of  school  In  order  to  get  per 
capita  Johnson-O'Malley  funds.  Then  when 
the  Indian  students  drop  out  or  move  away 
school  officials  simply  keep  on  accepting  the 
funds  as  though  the  Indians  still  were  in 
school.  In  South  Dakota  the  Indians  went 
to  court  to  get  this  practice  stopped. 

The  uneven  quality  of  BIA  schools  has 
been  the  target  of  reformers  and  cnisaders 
from  the  days  of  the  scandalous  rigid  and 
authoritarian  Carlisle  Institute  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  today  where,  Congresswoman  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  reports  children  are  forced  to 
run  around  with  cooking  pans  to  catch  the 
rain  water  falling  through  their  leaky  dormi- 
tory roof  on  one  reservation. 

For  several  years  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  which  Mrs.  Hansen  heads, 
has  ordered  the  Indian  Bureau  to  "develop 
a  straight-line  educational  administration." 
This  would  mean  that  the  BIA  headquarters 
in  Washington  could  introduce  new  educa- 
tional policies  which  would  go  directly  into 
operation  on  the  local  reservation. 

As  It  Is,  contends  Mrs.  Hansen,  area  of- 
ficers, such  as  the  Portland  office  of  the  BIA 
which  has  authority  over  the  Northwest 
reservations,  can  with  Immunity  chooee  to 
disregard  educational  directives  from  its 
Washington  superiors. 

The  only  BIA  school  which  has  received 
unqualified  praise  from  both  Indians  and 
non-Indians  Is  the  American  Institute  of 
Indian  Art  at  Santa  Fe.  Two  of  its  gifted 
graduates  from  Washington's  Clallam  Tribe 
Lower  Elwa  Band  taught  valuable  Indian 
drama  and  arts  classes  to  Seattie's  Indian 
poverty-level  children  last  siuxuner. 

But  In  spite  of  general  discontent  with 
BIA  educational  programs,  the  1.800  elected 
delegates  from  three-fourths  of  the  Indian 
tribes  In  the  nation  who  met  last  month  In 
Albuquerque  passed  a  unanimous  resolution 
to  retain  the  BIA  Intact  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Proponents  of  moving  the  education  com- 
ponent out  of  Interior  and  Into  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  most  of  them  white  "In- 
dian specialists,"  were  soundly  outvoted  by 
the  nation's  Indians  who  have  finally  decided 
that  it  will  be  they,  not  non-Indian  experts, 
who  will  determine  their  children's  future. 

X 

Hollywood  actor  Dustin  Hoffman  was  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  in  Montana  last  siun- 
mer  making  the  movie  "Llttie  Big  Man."  The 
script  of  the  Custer  massacre  film  called  for 
30  Indian  men  for  speaking  parts,  20  Indian 
horsemen  to  act  as  Crow  scouts  for  General 
Custer  and  400  Indian  men  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  40  with  horses  to  pcatray  warrior 
Indians. 

It  was  a  non-typical  example  of  the  sea- 
sonal employment  that  plagues  the  reserva- 
tion Indian  and  restUts  in  a  general  standard 
of  subsistence  well  below  the  national  poverty 
line.  More  typical  is  the  logging,  fishing,  flre- 
flghting,  agriculture  and  recreation  guide 
employment  that  has  been  the  traditional 
livelihood  of  the  Indian. 
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B«cAuae  th«  Indian  h»»  come  to  recognize 
the  need  for  e«t*bJlshmg  a  vl»ble  economic 
twae  U  he  U  to  attain  hU  goal  ol  eelf-de- 
twmlnauon.  tribal  buslnew  council*  have 
been  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Ai- 
falrs  to  lure  Industry  onto  the  reaervatlon. 

CrlUc*  of  the  BIA  and  non-Indian  -Indian 
expert*-  have  charged  that  only  small,  mar- 
Blnal  Industrie*  and  Arms  already  on  U>eU 
Uat  legs  have  been  Involved  In  the  wobbly 
experiment. 

The  charge  U  unfair  and  unacks  of  pa- 
ternalism. Such  critics  Ignore  the  Indians- 
dealreio  make  their  own  decisions  and  their 
own  l^atakes  In  developing  their  own  econ- 
omy. Take  the  experience  of  the  Crows  for 
example.  _, 

Crow  Tribal  Chairman  Edison  Real  Bird 
explained  -As  a  leader  Ive  got  to  provld.» 
a  phlloeophy  of  ownership— this  Is  my  busl 
nMs  this  U  my  ranch,  this  U  my  home 
this  Is  my  cow.-  This  Is  what  we've  got  U 
develop  for  the  tribe  In  general  and  so  th« 
U  why  we  have  to  develop  as  nuwny  nr« 
goals  as  we  can  through  government  a^^r 
dee  and  through  private  indxisuy. 

■We  own  the  Big  Horn  National  Recrea- 
Uon  Area,  which  Is  the  first  Joint-venture 
between  an  Indian  tribe  and  the  National 
Park  Service.  I  wrote  for  our  tribe  the  memo- 
randum  of  agreement  In  which  the  Crow 
Tribe  OT*'""**  all  the  income-bearing  proj- 
ecu  and  all  non-lncome-bearlng  projects  be- 
long to  the  NaUonal  Park  Service. 

"I  included  all  the  safeguards  for  the 
tribe,  and  I  made  it  not  In  perpetultJty  be- 
cause, after  all.  you  have  to  leave  some  of 
the  decision  making  policy  to  the  future 
Crow  Indians." 

The  Crows  have  been  leiimlng  from  their 

mlBtakM 

The  tribe  built  a  factory  building  and  in- 
vited a  carpet  manufacturer  to  lease  it  and 
employ  reeervaUon  Indiana.  It  failed.  So  the 
tribe  "sent  out  feelers"  and  got  the  largest 
carpet  industry  In  the  world.  Mohawk  carpets 
by  Mohasco.  to  Uke  over  the  factory  They 
have  been  employing  about  75  reservation 
Indians  and  slowly  training  them  as  they 
work  In  all  areas  of  the  operation.  The  fac- 
tory U  operaUng  two  shifts  and  Is  expanding. 
All  employes  except  for  a  top  management 
team  sent  In  by  Mohasco  are  Indians. 

Another  factory  provided  by  the  tribe  In 
the  tribal  Industrial  park  first  housed  TJB. 
Automatics,  which  also  failed.  But  before 
poor  white  management  and  lack  of  capital 
sunk  the  electronic*  firm  It  had  trained  some 
86  members  of  the  tribe. 

Leo  Vocu.  the  Oglala  Sioux  director  of  OEO 
at  Pine  Ridge  In  South  Dakota,  second  larg- 
est reaervatlon  In  the  nation,  said  there  have 
been  two  fishhook  factories  and  a  moccasin 
factory  on  the  Sioux  reservation  which  have 
gone  broke.  It  was  not  due  to  Indian  labor 
Ineptneea  since  the  Sioux  show  through  test- 
ing that  they  are  superior  In  manual  dex- 
terity. The  competition  of  foreign  cheap  labor 
forced  the  flsbhook  operations  to  move  to 
Mexico. 

Now  a  new  moccasin  factory  which  hires 
only  Indians  below  management  level  em- 
ploys 102  people  and  produces  1.000  pairs  of 
soft  sole  footwear  each  day.  And  the  Tribal 
Council  ha*  established  the  Pine  Ridge  De- 
veloi»nent  Co.  to  bring  In  more  Industrie*. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  available  labor  force 
remains  unemployed. 

Pine  Ridge  ha*  opened  a  tnbaUy  owned 
shopping  center  complex  and  Is  planning  to 
develop  for  Its  tourism  potential  It*  exten- 
sive badland*.  They  He  reasonably  close  to 
Interstate  3  which  crooae*  the  reaervatlon. 
The  development  will  Include  a  motel,  curio 
shop,  restaurant  and  museum. 

But  the  most  interesting  effort  of  the  Sioux 
at  Pine  Ridge  Is  Vocu-*  OBO-lnltUted  New 
Careers  Project.  It  Is  the  only  Indian  one 
In  the  nation  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  New 
Careers  would  have  been  a  natural  for  the 
BIA  to  have  launched  a  hundred  years  ago. 
New  Careers  take*  unschooled  adult*  or 


drop-out*  and  put*  them  to  work  part  time 
as  para-professlonals,  say  In  BIA  office  Jobs, 
while  ailing  In  the  gape  In  their  academic 
training.  As  they  complete  their  education 
they  are  learning  on  the  Job  and  eventually 
It  Is  possible  to  get  a  college  degree  and  enter 
professional  status. 

It  may  be  the  most  successful  OEO  pro- 
gram m  the  nation  In  spite  of  deep  fund  cut- 
backs that  only  the  naUonally  popular  Head- 
start  program  has  escaped. 

Vocu  said  that  the  Indians  do  not  want  to 
remove  the  BIA.  Rather,  they  want  Indians 
to  be  given  top  positions  In  It.  He  said  the 
Indian  Health  Service  under  n.S.  Public 
Health  Is  more  oriented  to  this  philosophy 
than  Is  the  BIA. 

The  Navajos  who  refused  to  educate  their 
children  at  all  until  Just  23  years  ago  and 
already  boast  the  first  all-Indian  college,  have 
also  made  a  great  leap  forward  In  reservation 
Industry. 

Falrchlld  Camera  Corporation's  Semicon- 
ductor DlvUlon  at  Shlprock.  New  Mexico 
builds  electronic  devices  so  Intricate  that 
they  function  In  Apollo's  moon  communica- 
tions, guidance  and  gyro  systems 

All  but  24  of  Falrchllds  nearly  1.200  em- 
J}loyes  are  reservation  Navajos.  Of  33  produc- 
tion supervisors  In  the  semiconductor  plant. 
30  are  Navajo*.  The  plant  has  been  on  the 
Navajo  reservation  since  1966  and  has  steadily 
expanded  until  it  Is  today  the  nation's  largest 
non-government  employer  of  Indians. 

On  the  weetern  side  of  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion Is  the  massive  sawmill  operation  and 
forest  management  program  at  Window  Rock. 
Arizona.  One  of  the  largest  sawmills  in  the 
nation,  the  Navajo  mill  employs  several 
hundred  Navajo  people. 

But  even  the  smallest  reservation*  have 
lined  up  on  the  new  Industrial  frontier.  The 
Swlnomlsh  at  LaConner  were  among  the  first. 
Many  years  ago  Indians  on  the  7,000-acre 
reservaUon  which  Ues  along  Puget  Sound 
constructed  two  salmon  flshtraps.  Although 
It  was  a  tribal  Industry  the  BIA  reUlned 
control  of  Swlnomlsh  tribal  funds  and  all 
tribal  monies  from  the  venture  were  dis- 
bursed by  the  protective  btireau. 

Then  In  the  1940's  the  Swlnomlsh  Tribe 
decided  to  go  into  the  oyster  harvesting  busi- 
ness The  BIA  superintendent  In  power  over 
Western  Washington  tribes  at  the  time  ob- 
jected to  the  tribal  decision  But  the  strong 
leadership  of  Tribal  Senate  Chairman  Tandy 
WUbur  Sr..  prevailed  and  the  BIA  relented. 
The  oyster  business  flourished  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  Japanese  firm  hired  a*  con- 
sultant* and  managers  by  the  tribe.  The 
Orientals  taught  the  Swlnomlsh  Indians  their 
own  age-old  secrets  of  harvesting  shellfish. 
At  first  the  BIA  withheld  funds  for  the  ven- 
ture with  the  Japanese  but  again  the  tribe 
won  the  argument,  only  to  discover  that 
racial  discrimination  against  the  Orientals 
confronted  them  In  the  village  of  LaConner 
It  took  a  few  year*  of  fighting  prejudice, 
paternalism  and  the  cona  petition  of  the  shell - 
a»h  market  but  the  successful  oyster  enter- 
prise began  In  the  1940's  still  thrive*  on  the 
Swlnomlsh  ttdelands  and  a  recent  BIA  sur- 
vey Indicated  there  U  good  potential  for 
expansion. 

Recently  the  resourceful  Swlnomlsh  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  Congrea*  to  enact  a  land 
use  law  specifically  for  them  It  permit*  the 
Swlnomlsh  to  enter  Into  leases  up  to  M 
years  In  length.  Lease  arrangements  have 
been  limited  to  35  years  and  big  developers 
of  industry  who  need  longer  to  amortize 
their  large  Investments  weren't  Interested. 
The  new  law  also  permits  the  Swlnomlsh 
Tribe  to  use  its  income  from  lease*  a*  col- 
lateral. The  tribe  ha*  already  taken  advan- 
tage of  thl*  feature  to  buy  two  strategic 
tract*  of  land  to  consolidate  Its  own  prop- 
erties. Swlnomlsh  land  was  almost  all  al- 
lotted to  Individual  Indian  tribal  members 
years  ago  and  now  the  tribe  U  buying  back 
land  which,  shared  In  multl -ownership  as 
allotment*,  had  been  rendered  almoet  usele**. 


Unemployment  on  Indian  reservations  av- 
erage* about  40  per  cent  and  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  some  reservations  have 
80  per  cent  unemployment. 

Most  of  the  Indians  who  wish  to  feed, 
clothe  and  educate  their  children,  house 
them  adequately  and  meet  all  their  health 
needs  are  forced  to  leave  the  reservation  and 
find  Jobs  In  the  urban  centers  whether  they 
want  to  or  not. 

This  tack  of  choice  has  Influenced  the  In- 
dian to  seek  to  bring  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  the  reservation  but  the  effort 
ha*  won  only  partial  success  so  far. 
Breeders 
An  example  of  pervasive  non-Indian  In- 
fluence over  the  economy  of  reservations  Is 
Illustrated  by  the  desire  of  the  Idaho  Nez 
Perce  to  build  a  tribal  Appaloosa  stud  oper- 
ation In  order  to  capitalize  on  the  Nez  Perce 
legend  which  names  them  as  the  original 
breeders  of  that  beautiful  horse. 

Red  Heart,  a  Nez  Perce  with  a  herd  of 
Appaloosa.  has  such  good  one*  that  he  fur- 
nishes them  to  the  movies.  Other  tribal 
teembers  have  small  herds.  But  the  feasibil- 
ity study  ordered  by  the  tribe  indicated  that 
developing  a  stud  operation  would  require 
a  very  large  Investment  of  tribal  funds.  On 
the  advice  of  their  non-Indian  legal  counsel 
they  abandoned  the  venture. 

It  was  their  attorney's  opinion  tha*  there 
was  adequate  employment  opportunity  In 
the  surrounding  clUes  and  In  the  extensive 
lumbering  operations  so  that  developing  In- 
dustry on  the  reservation  was  not  practical. 
Another  case  of  persuading  Indiana  not  to 
make  their  own  mistakes.  But  while  Indus- 
try abounds  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
Nez  Perce  reaervaUon,  Indian  unemploy- 
ment there  1*  shockingly  high. 
Race  bias 
BIA  Superintendent  Tom  St.  Clair  re- 
ports that  racial  discrimination  in  Lewlston 
and  In  the  area  around  the  Lapwal  agency  Is 
higher  than  he  has  ever  before  encountered 
In  hU  career  In  the  Bureau.  It  Is  a  deflmte 
factor  In  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  and 
In  the  reticence  of  Indians  to  seek  work  off 
the  reservation. 

The  Nez  Perce  have  no  tribal  land  suita- 
ble for  an  Industrial  park,  they  have  talked 
of  building  a  tribal  motel  near  an  historic 
site,  but  they  have  Invested  most  of  their 
tribal  funds  in  the  stock  ntMurket  on  the  ad- 
vice of  their  attorney.  And  so  their  youth 
leave  the  reservaUon  and  few  return. 

Former  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Chairman  Rich- 
ard Halfmoon  put  It  this  way : 

"Those  of  our  tribe  with  talent  go  away  to 
Seattle  and  to  Denver  and  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Oakland  and  they  never  come  beck  to 
the  Ulbe.  Oh.  they  come  back  for  visits, 
but  that  Is  about  all.  There  Is  nothing  on 
this  reservation  to  hold  anyone — there-s  no 
employment.  There-s  no  opportunity  whatso- 
ever." 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Halfmoon's  observa- 
tions are  only  too  accurate  when  applied  to 
most  Indian  reservations  today.  But  the  re- 
deeming aspect  Is  that  there  Is  hope  today 
where  yesterday  there  was  only  cynicism  or 
despondency. 

With  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  Its  Poverty  War  planning  grants  which 
turn  Into  project  grants.  Congress  permitted 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  do  for  the  Indians  what  It  has 
never  permitted  the  Bureau  of  the  Indian 
Affairs  to  do — make  outright  grants  of  gov- 
ernment funds  for  development. 

With  a  bit  of  prodding  and  an  embarrass- 
ingly late  start  the  BIA  has  now  assumed 
the  role  of  agency  coordinator  and  Is  ac- 
tively seeking  help  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  OEO  and  HUD  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  In  building  on  reserva- 
tion* a  viable  economic  base. 
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The  BIA  reported  to  Congress  that  at  the 
end  of  this  year  there  will  be  160  different  In- 
dustries on  Indian  reservations  offering  Job 
opportunlUes  to  10,000  Indians.  A  year  from 
now,  when  these  plants  reach  full  cE^aclty, 
they  will  employ  well  over  15,000  Indians 
right  on  reservations.  And  now  the  BIA  Is 
asking  for  seed  money  to  begin  a  drive  to 
launch  Indian  entrepreneurs. 

George  Hubley,  head  of  the  BIA  economic 
development  programs,  reports  that  General 
Dynamics  employs  98  Indians  In  missile 
component  assembly  in  Defiance,  Arizona; 
Aml-Zunl  has  put  36  Pueblo  Indians  to  work 
on  electronic  memories  In  New  Mexico;  West- 
ern Superior  Is  employing  60  making  under- 
garments In  Arizona;  the  Rosebud  Sioux  are 
building  their  own  prefabricated  homes  and 
also  harnessing  cable  for  Rosebud  Electronics 
in  SDu:h  Dakota;  Indians  are  building  furni- 
ture for  Sequoyah  in  Oklahoma  and  for 
White  Swan  Industries  in  Wapato,  Wash- 
ington. 

Payroll 

The  annual  payroll  of  the  150  Industries 
combined  Is  well  over  $30  million.  The  ratio 
of  Indian  workers  in  those  Industries  to  non- 
Indian  Is  about  70  per  cent.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  two  new  InnovaUve  programs 
Initiated  entirely  by  Indians,  makee  the  fu- 
ture for  Indian  reservation  economics  sig- 
nificantly brighter  than  ever  before  in  the 
blotted  history  of  the  American  Indian. 

The  new  program  with  highest  potential 
for  the  Indian  economy  Is  the  National  In- 
dian Development  Organization  Project.  A 
feasibility  study  financed  by  an  EDA  grant 
was  followed  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  of 
almoet  995.000. 

This  private  bundle  has  subsidized  a  team 
of  legal  consultants  who  are  now  designing 
a  national  organization  to  provide  credit  for 
the  economic  efforts  of  both  individual  In- 
dians and  Indian  tribes. 

The  second  Innovation  is  a  partnership  ef- 
fort between  private  Industry  and  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  Initiated  by  a  top  Cherokee  who 
happens  to  be  at  the  same  time  president 
of  Phillips  Petroleum  Company.  W.  W.  Keeler. 
He  Is  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, appointed  to  that  position  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Although  the 
Cherokee  Nation  was  "civilized"  In  colonial 
times  and  Is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
of  all  Indian  tribes.  It  Is  not  permitted  by 
Congress  to  elect  Its  own  Tribal  Chairman. 

Cherokee  Nation  Industries,  Inc.,  was  set 
up  last  year  through  the  effort  of  Keeler's 
special  Phillips  division  devoted  to  developing 
partnerships  between  Indians  and  private  In- 
dustry. It  manufactures  electrical  switches, 
relays  and  receivers  for  Western  Electric 
Company.  Western  Electric  trains  all  Chero- 
kee Industries  employes. 

Objective 

Next  project  is  the  Phillips  program  for 
training  Indians  In  all  phase*  of  manage- 
ment of  the  electronics  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. Objective  Is  to  create  Indian-owned  en- 
terprises that  can  stand  completely  alone. 

Washington  State  Indians  have  taken  sig- 
nificant steps  to  build  reservation  economy 
using  their  natural  resources. 

Colvllle  Indian  rancher  Dutch  Anderson 
has  been  named  Conservation  Parmer  of  the 
Tear  and  this  year  Qulnault  Tribal  Chair- 
man James  Jackson  was  awarded  Chicago's 
Indian  Council  Fire  "Indian  of  Achievement 
for  1969"  citation.  Jackson's  efforts  to  estab- 
lish the  Qulnault  National  Fish  Hatchery, 
ocean  beaches  and  In  providing  leadership  In 
tribal  business  activities  were  cited. 

Colvllle  Indian  cattlemen  have  been  turn- 
ing their  Rhode  Island-sized  range  lands  Into 
controlled  grass  grazing  areas  and  In  the 
past  six  years  have  more  than  doubled  the 
cattle  supported  by  it. 

The  Idaho  Shoshone-Bannocks  have  Irri- 
gated their  rolling  hills  of  sage  and  cheat- 
grass  and  now  part  of  that  range  Is  growing 
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expensive  Idaho  potatoes  on  a  profitable  lease 
arrangement.  At  the  end  of  the  le-year  lease 
the  Indian  owners  will  have  their  land  with 
Its  Irrigation  system  Installed. 

On  the  Spokane  Reservation  uranium 
being  mined,  on  the  Taklma  Reservation 
Indians  have  combined  an  Industrial  park 
with  farms  and  orchards  and  sawmills  to 
handle  yearly  yield  of  157  million  board 
feet  of  Ponderosa  Pine. 

The  Western  Washington  Makahs  have  an 
experimental  fish-meal  processing  plant  on 
Neah  Bay  called  the  Cape  Flattery  Company. 
Although  It  now  produces  mostly  a  high  pro- 
tein powder  to  fortify  livestock  and  poultry 
feed,  the  fish  me.il  can  be  refined  into  a  taste- 
less, odorless  high  protein  additive  for  hu- 
man diets. 

The  Belllngham  area  Lumml  Indians  have 
a  Puget  Sound  aquaculture  project.  The 
Lumml-s  flexed  their  Jurisdiction  muscle  and 
recently  closed  25  miles  of  their  beaches  to 
the  white  man.  The  acquaculture  firm  Is  at- 
tempting to  develop  new  sea  life  products  In 
Lumml  Bay. 

None  of  these  ventures  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding an  economic  base  that  will  support 
even  today-s  reservation  population.  And 
that  population  Is  exploding  at  three  times 
the  national  rate.  Two  savvy  BIA  super- 
intendents summed  up  the  Indian  economic 
picture : 

William  Schllck  of  the  Yakima  Agency 
observed,  "You  know,  we've  had  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure, a  lot  of  emphasis  on  people -develop- 
ment programs  since  1964.  But  the  tribe  has 
got  to  be  able  to  maintain  and  develop  Its 
resources  simply  as  an  economic  base.  Be- 
cause they  don-t  see  and  I  don't  see  any 
time  In  the  foreseeable  future  when  there's 
going  to  be  a  big  decrease  In  the  reservation 
population." 

And  a  former  newspaperman  from  New 
Mexico  who  now  heads  the  BIA  agency  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  In  Montana, 
John  (Bob)  White,  commented: 

"I  think  we  have  to  break  the  chain  of 
dependency  the  government  has  created.  The 
greatest  crime  against  the  Indian  Is  the 
destruction  of  the  Independence  of  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  independent  man  that  ever 
walked  God's  green  earth.  We  must  restore 
this  Independence  and  we  can't  do  It  by  pro- 
viding new  crutches." 

xn 

There  has  been  a  national  reawakening  to 
the  value  of  the  American  Indians'  varied 
traditions.  Funds  of  the  Poverty  War  are 
reviving  historic  Indian  arts,  dances,  lan- 
guages and  encouraging  Indian  theater. 

For  Indian  youth  this  stirring  of  their 
ancesitral  heritage,  which  for  some  bad  been 
moribund,  has  triggered  a  certain  ambiva- 
lence. 

Some  find  living  In  two  worlds  traumatic. 
Others  have  managed  a  comfortable  cultural 
synthesis. 

At  Browning.  Mont.,  Blackfeet  teen-agers 
resolved  the  dilemma  of  cultural  clash  last 
spring  by  cutting  out  early  on  their  high 
school  senior  prom  to  catch  the  unal  hours 
of  a  tribal  Pow  Wow  on  the  reservation. 

In  Albuquerque  this  fall  Indian  youth 
leaders  attending  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  convention  found  their 
number  almost  equally  divided  between  a 
rock  'n  roll  dance  In  the  Hilton  ballroom 
with  The  Tribesmen  and  an  Impromptu  pow 
wow  on  the  seventh  floor  with  a  couple  of 
delegates  who  brought  their  drums  along. 

Clarence  Plckernell,  a  Qulnault  Indian  art- 
ist and  school  teacher,  attributes  the  reawak- 
ening of  interest  in  tribal  arts  and  cultural 
tradition*  to  the  relocation  policy  Instituted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In  the  dec- 
ade of  the  '60s.  The  BIA  screened  Indians  on 
the  reservation  and  then  sent  the  most 
promising  off  to  such  cities  as  Los  Angeles, 
Denver  and  Chicago  to  training  centers. 

The  program  Is  strongly  criticized  by  In- 
dians   because    too    often    the    government 


abandoned  the  relocated  Indians  after  they 
had  settled  them  In  the  big  cities.  Then  if 
the  Indian  lost  his  Job  or  ran  Into  any  ol  a 
myriad  of  dlfBculUes  he  became  stranded  In 
what  to  blm  still  was  alien  territory. 

Plckernell  said  this  traumatic  experience 
caused  many  Indians  to  realize  how  much 
they  needed  depth  and  strength  to  their  cul- 
tural roots.  In  the  city  where  they  could  not 
melt  Into  the  mainstream  culture  they  found 
they  had  lost  touch  with  their  own  and  an 
Identity  crisis  compounded  their  problems. 

Plckernell  said : 

"A  decade  ago  I  would  have  said  the  cul- 
ture and  traditions  were  gone,  dead.  But 
when  I  came  back  from  overseas  (where  he 
taught  school  In  the  Orient)  a  change  had 
taken  place.  There  was  a  spontaneous  In- 
dian reawakening.  They  needed  to  rediscover 
their  culttire." 

In  recent  years  a  few  high  schools  have  In- 
cluded traditional  Indian  arts  in  their  cur- 
riculum. The  Shosbone-Bannooks  of  South- 
ern Idaho  have  succeeded  In  getting  paint- 
ing, moocasln  and  beadwork  Into  the  large 
Blackfoot  High  School  where  most  of  their 
young  people  are  enrolled.  Now  the  tribe 
Is  writing  a  new  version  of  Idaho  history  to 
submit  to  the  school  board. 

In  Montana  Blackfoot  country  the  Brown- 
ing High  School  offers  Indian  history  but 
not  Indian  arts.  Some  Navajo  Indian  school* 
operated  by  the  BIA  still  forbid  the  use  of 
the  native  language  on  campus  while  other 
tribes.  Including  the  Washington  Qulnault* 
are  reducing  their  languages  to  writing  so 
that  they  may  be  taught  In  the  Indian 
school. 

Campuses 

Hot  on  the  heels  of  the  black  studies  ad- 
vocates have  come  the  Indian  studies  en- 
thusiasts to  the  university  campuses.  Iifln- 
nesota,  Michigan  and  Berkeley  are  building 
Indian  studies  degree  programs.  Others  such 
as  the  University  of  Oklahoma  are  Interna- 
tionally known  for  their  pools  of  American 
Indian  expertise. 

In  Washington.  Oonzaga  University  at 
Spokane  Is  the  site  of  a  new  five-story  Pacific 
Northwest  Indian  Center  designed  to  pre- 
serve Indian  cultures  and  promote  Indian 
studies  and  Indian  leadership  In  the  North- 
west. 

The  fact  that  there  are  exactly  250  differ- 
ent ceremonials,  dances,  feasts  and  sporting 
events  listed  on  the  American  Indian  Calen- 
dar published  annually  by  the  BIA  testifies 
to  the  strength  of  a  culture  that  has  sur- 
vived prolonged  federal  crusades  to  swallow 
It  up  In  the  American  mainstream. 

Now  the  pendulum  has  swung  back  to- 
ward the  Indian  position  which  always  has 
Insisted  that  the  two  cultures  have  a  lot  to 
offer  each  other.  Typical  of  the  new  view 
Is  the  OEO  Indian  crafts  classes  on  the 
Yakima  Reservation. 

Tribal  Chairman  Robert  Jim  said  the  old 
Indians  teach  the  tribal  language,  basket 
weaving,  beading,  making  moccasins  and 
buckskin  tanning.  Jim  said  the  young  par- 
ents respond  to  this  opportunity  most  en- 
thusiastically since  they  are  the  generation 
which  lost  out  on  the  emphasis  on  tribal 
arts. 

He  told  of  an  Indian  woman  who  agreed  to 
teacdi  basket  weaving  who  said  she  hadnt 
made  a  basket  In  60  years.  The  Yaklmas  have 
a  unique  porcupine  needle  craft  that  Is  dis- 
tinctively their  own. 

The  Nez  Perce  have  com  busk  bag  weaving 
that  ia  intricately  beautiful  and  unique  in 
the  nation.  Tbe  Swlnomlsh  of  Hope  ladand 
weave  cedar  bark  baskets.  The  Arizona 
Papagos  make  ooll  baskets.  The  South  Da- 
kota Slotix  throrw  elegant  pottery  of  light 
clay  while  the  New  Mexico  Indians  are  fam- 
ous for  their  rare  black  pots  that  resemble 
African  ebony  carvings. 

Totem 
■nie  highest  arts  of  all  originated  among 
the  Western  Washington  trVota  of  the  totem 
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tradition.  They  wove  cloth  on  looms  before 
the  European  influence  arrived. 

And  the  Indian  who  probably  is  doing  more 
than  any  other  man  to  revive  thU  high  art  is 
a  great  grandson  of  three  Indian  chiefs  who 
signed  the  treaty  that  creat«l  the  Quinault 
Re&ervatlon. 

ClArence  Plckernell  grew  up  in  a  tradi- 
Uonal  home  where  hU  two  grandmothers  and 
his  great-grandmother  lived  They  tAught  him 
the  oral  history  of  the  tribe  and  they  spoke 
the  Quinault  language.  .  .w     •. 

His  father  is  a  fisherman  and  his  fathers 
father  was  among  the  last  of  the  whaler^ 
His  grandfather  was  an  artist  who  carved 
classic  totem  poles  to  use  in  his  whaling 
puriflcaUon  rituals  His  grandson  lnherlt«d 
his  artistic  gift  but  not  his  prlmlUve  Indian 
faith  which  held  the  tot*m  pole  to  be  sacred 
as  an  instrument  of  worship  and  not  an  ob- 
ject of  art. 

Prom  the  time  he  was  8  years  old  he  was 
subjected  to  a  "steady  diet'  of  the  history 
of  the  Ulbe.  the  geneology  of  the  Plckernell 
famUy.  the  Quinault  folk  tales,  the  music, 
the  meaning  behind  the  totem  cUn  symbols 
of  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  eagle,  the  whale, 
the  frog  and  beaver.  Now  he  is  passing  it  on 
in  a  course  called  Quinault  Tribal  Heritage 
for  TahoUh  elementary  school  children. 

Plckernell  said  that  he  lived  In  two  cul- 
tures without  making  a  conscious  choice 
between  them  until  after  college  But  main- 
taining this  double-esposure  "doesnt  al- 
ways work.-  he  said.  -Many  times  you  run 
into  a  situauon  where  you  arent  accepteti 
by  the  white  culture  so  you  are  forced  to  go 
back  to  your  own." 

But  his  own  culture  has  been  richly  re- 
warding as  he  has  pursued  the  dlsappearln- 
Qulnault  traditions  and  retrieved  them  for 
his  tribe.  His  maternal  grandfather  was 
wealthy  and  held  a  place  of  prominence  in 
the  tribe  because  of  the  elaborate  potlatche^ 
he  was  able  to  give.  Only  one  Taholah  resi- 
dent carries  on  the  Potlatch  tradition  todav 
but  the  celebration  Is  vividly  remembered 
by  many  who  grew  up  during  the  days  of 
expansive  glft-glvlng. 

Potlatch 
In  the  old  days  the  potlatch  gifts  featured 
hand  woven  blankets  of  cedar  bark  ba=o 
with  the  totem  designs  woven  Into  the  fab- 
ric But  as  soon  as  loomed  woolen  blanket-, 
became  available  the  rewsurceful  Indians 
adapted  their  age-old  trmdltlon  to  Includ- 
the  softer  material  on  which  they  appUqued 
wool  felt  totem  designs. 

Now  Quinault  ceremonial  robes  and  modi- 
fled  poncboe  may  be  part  nylon  and  the  In- 
tricate totem  designs  are  cut  out  of  color- 
ful Iron-on  tape  The  decoraUve  shells  f' 
barter  have  been  replaced  by  fUt  pearl 
buttons 

Another  example  of  selecUve  accultura- 
tion is  the  modem  Quinault  racing  canoe 
It  still  U  a  dugout  but  no  longer  does  th< 
Indian  build  a  flre  on  the  cedar  log  to  scooo 
It  out.  He  employe*  a  chain  saw. 

He  also  takes  a  dim  view  of  paddling  from 
Taholah  upstream  to  Lake  Quinault.  The 
racing  canoes  now  have  powerful  outboard 
motors  and  have  been  redesigned  to  enhar 
bouyancy  while  retaining  their  superior 
ablUty  to  skim  swlfUy  through  both  rapids 
and  shallow  watera. 

The  potlatch  culture  U  still  very  much 
alive  In  the  dance  troupe  of  Taholah  ele- 
mentary school  youngsters  that  Plckernell 
has  choreographed  and  costumed.  He  has 
taught  the  Indian  8th  graders  the  distinctive 
drum  beats,  varying  tempos  and  artful  steps 
of  the  potlatch  dance.  This  reenactment  of 
the  potlatch  celebration  in  dance  makes 
hU  troupe  popular  at  Indian  rodeoa,  school 
functions  In  other  cltlea  and  at  the  Ocean 
Shores  tourist  mecca. 

But  beadwork,  carved  Ivory,  miniature 
papoose  dolls  and  other  Indian  artifacts  are 
beflit  DO***  produced  these  days  by  the  Ori- 


entals and  pushed  In  souvenir  shops  by  white 
merchants 

A  Seattle  Indian  group  headed  by  Eskimo 
Robert  Lupson  Is  seeking  sUte  legislation  to 
separate  Japanese  curios  from  hand-made 
Indian  Items  to  protect  the  gullible  non- 
Indian  tourist  and  the  Interests  of  true  In- 
dian craftsmen. 

Lupson  said  that  one  Seattle  Arm  hires 
Eskimos  to  run  the  machines  that  turn  out 
ivory  pieces  which  then  are  sold  as  "made  by 
Eskimoe." 

At  Glacier  National  Park  entrance  the  vil- 
lage of  Browning.  Mont.,  has  more  souvenir 
shops  selling  fake  Indian  crafU  than  It 
has  shops  selling  valid  Indian  items  even 
though  the  town  U  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

The  Indians  are  being  undersold  right  out 
of  their  own  market,  a  form  of  de  facto 
culture  theft.  Ifs  more  subtle  than  the 
1907  law  that  abolished  the  potlatches  of 
the  Northwest  Indians  because,  according 
to  Seattle  Indian  Center  director  Pearl  War- 
ren, they  were  too  savage. ' 
xni 
The  full-blood  Kaw,  tall,  copper-toned 
with  classic  Indian  feature*,  spoke  softly. 
He  couched  the  sticky  question  in  the  con- 
sciously polite  terms  and  reasonable  tones  of 
mature  Indian  leader: 

•Why  don't  people  understand  our  Indians 
better?  Even  on  the  peripheral  areas  of  the 
Indian  reservations— the  people  who  live  next 
door  to  these  Native  Americans,  these  Orig- 
inal Americans— know  so  little  about  them. 
All  they  seem  to  know  Is  what  they  see  on 
television  ' 

The  question  was  posed  by  W  A.  Mehojah 
Jr ,  the  Indian  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA»  superintendent  on  the  Fort  Hall.  Ida . 
reservation  of  the  Shoshone-Bannocks.  But 
his  observation  was  born  of  extensive  ex- 
perience In  Oklahoma  where  he  grew  up 
among  his  own  people,  in  South  Dakota 
among  the  Sioux.  In  Montana  among  the 
Chippewas.  and  among  the  Cheyennes  where 
he  has  served  the  United  States  government 
for  the  past  18  years 

And  one  key  segment  of  American  Indian 
life  about  which  non-Indian  Americans  are 
perhaps  more  unenlightened  than  about  any 
other  Is  religion 

Are  American  Indians  predominantly  Ro- 
man Catholic  as  Spanish  Americans  are 
thought  to  be'  There  are  probably  more 
Catholic  Indian  missions  on  reservations 
than  any  other 

Or  are  they  Protestant?  Or  Pagan? 
Or  do  thev  still  retain  the  primitive  re- 
ligions of   the   old   aboriginal   cultures?    Do 
American  Indians  believe  In  one  God  or  in 
many  gods? 

Such  questions  have  no  answer  because 
they  are  based  on  the  prevalent  myth  that 
an  Indian  Is  an  Indian  and  what  is  true  of 
one  red  man  is  generally  true  of  them  all. 

Many  Indians  are  Mormons.  Many  are  fun- 
damentalist Pentecostal  Many  are  Catholic. 
Methodist.  Presbyterian.  Episcopalian  And 
many  still  worship  the  way  their  ancestors 
did.  particularly  among  the  Southwestern 
Pueblo  tribes. 

But  the  most  interesting  development 
among  American  Indians  related  to  their 
religions  is  the  evolution  of  two  new  natlv- 
istlc  movements  that  illustrate  the  Indians 
synthesis  of  the  white  man's  culture  with 
his  own  on  his  terms. 

Both  are  practiced  widely  among  North- 
west tribes.  The  Native  American  Church, 
better  known  as  the  peyote  cult,  has  been 
traditionally  strong  among  the  Shoshone- 
Bannocks.  the  Indian  Shaker  Church  Is  Indig- 
enous to  the  Northwest  Coast  and  U  a  de- 
nomination of  22  churches  between  North- 
em  California  and  Southern  British  Colum- 

*>!•  _^    .^ 

Oliver  LftFarge,  twice  president  of  the 
Aaaoclatlon  of  American  Indian  Affairs,  ob- 
■ervea  that  Indiana  who  hold   strongly  to 


tribe  and  tradition  make  excellent  Chris- 
tians. They  bring  to  Christianity,  he  said, 
a  sense  of  the  constant  presence  of  religion 
in  dally  life  and  a  habit  of  participation  in 
religious  activities  that  non-Indian  Ameri- 
cans would  do  well  to  cjpy. 

One  non-Indian  who  recognized  these 
spiritual  values  and  chose  to  assimilate  them 
within  his  own  experience  is  Harold  Patter- 
son, the  principal  of  Taholah  Indian  Ele- 
mentary School  on  the  Quinault  Reservation. 
A  convert  of  the  Indian  Shaker  Church,  thU 
former  Baptist  believes  that  this  native  re- 
ligious movement  combines  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  faith  with  the  best 
elements  of  traditional  Indian  worship 

Patterson  described  the  movement  and 
then  explained  how  It  has  synthesized  the 
two  cultures  without  doing  violence  to  either, 
thus  permitting  the  Indian  to  remain  In- 
dian and  still  be  fundamentally  Christian. 
Contrary  to  popular  t)ellef .  the  Indian  Shaker 
Church  has  no  connection  with  any  other 
Shaker  movement  but  is  strictly  an  indig- 
enous Northwest  Indian  movement  It  began 
at  Mud  Bay.  near  Olympla.  The  founder  was 
John  Slocum.  an  Indian  who,  before  his 
conversion,  was  what  contemporary  Shakers 
call  -a  sinful  man."  Missionaries  had  been 
only  moderately  successful  with  the  Indians 
because  they  offered  a  brand  of  Christianity 
that  the  Indians  were  unable  to  understand 
or  accept   within   their  cultural  milieu. 

Patterson  said  the  Indians  have  always 
associated  religion  with  manifestations  of 
spiritual  power.  These  traditionally  Included 
power  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  dlspUy  feat* 
of  magic.  He  said  that  when  missionaries 
offered  them  a  ritualistic  form  of  religion 
which  was  oriented  toward  the  Bible  and 
hymnbook  with  a  formal  service  its  appeal 
was  minimal. 

The  guardian  spirits,  the  song,  the  dance 
and  the  drum  held  a  much  stronger  appeal 
for  the  Indian  people.  Belief  In  the  shaman 
or  Indian  medicine  man  and  In  the  powers 
of  good  and  evil  In  conflict  were  deeply 
held.  It  was  t>elleved  that  John  Slocum  had 
come  under  the  disfavor  of  the  shaman,  who 
had  injected  hi*  power  into  Slocum,  who  be- 
came deathly  sick  and  appeared  to  die. 

His  body  was  laid  out  and  a  canoe  was  dis- 
patched to  Olympla  for  a  casket  but  It  was 
delayed.  A*  his  relatives  sat  by  his  body  they 
observed  It  become  rigid  In  death.  But  to  the 
complete  amazement  of  them  all  Slocum  re- 
vived before  his  casket  arrived. 

Some  Shakers  believe  he  was  merely  in  a 
deep  trance  induced  by  the  enemy  shaman 
but  most  today  are  convinced  It  was  an  au- 
thentic resurrection — a  conviction  which 
makes  it  easy  for  them  to  accept  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 

Patterson  contends,  however,  that  the 
Shakers  did  not  make  a  mesalah  out  of  John 
Slocum.  as  some  historian*  have  written.  To 
the  Indians  he  was  merely  "a  wltneaa  and  a 
messenger  and  a  founder  of  their  branch  of 
ChrlsUanlty." 

Slocum.  who  spoke  only  the  Indian  lan- 
guage and  could  not  read  English  described 
his  experience  "after  death"  as  a  trip,  with- 
out hi*  body,  into  the  *ky  where  he  wa«  not 
admitted  because  he  was  told  by  an  angel 
that  he  and  his  people  were  unclean  and  not 
worthy  to  enter.  His  sins,  he  said,  were  writ- 
ten on  a  black  cloud  and  hU  virtue*,  which 
were  Inalgnlflcant.  on  a  ahlnlng  cloud.  He 
wa*  told  to  preach  repentance  and  to  build  a 
church  and  to  tell  the  people  that  If  they 
would  change  their  ways  a  "great  medicine 
would  come  down  from  heaven  which  would 
be  a  power  that  could  be  used  only  for  good." 
Slocum's  message  wa*  enthu*la«tlcally  re- 
ceived by  many  Indians.  His  converu  im- 
mediately stopped  drinking  liquor  and  gam- 
bling and  became  cooperative  In  their  deal- 
ings with  the  white  man.  But  their  forms 
of  worship  were  upsetting  to  the  white  ml«- 
■lonarle*. 

They  often  held  *ervlces  all  night  long. 
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Their  songs  were  Indian  chants  and  songs 
often  without  words.  The  Shakers  were 
charged  with  practicing  Indian  pagan  rites 
In  the  name  of  Christianity  and  the  move- 
ment was  outlawed  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Several  of  the  Indian  Shaker 
leaders  were  arrested  and  put  In  jail  In 
Centralla. 

The  charge  of  paganism  was  hard  to  prove 
or  disprove  since  none  of  the  Indians  spoke 
English.  The  Centralla  Judge  brought  in  a 
Presbyterian  minister  who  understood  the 
Indians  and  had  him  listen  in  court  to  ser- 
mons preached  by  them. 

They  prayed,  waited  for  "the  Spirit  to  move 
them."  and  then  "prophesied."  The  Presby- 
terian minister  was  startled  to  And  that 
much  of  their  inspired  teaching  were  close 
to  verbatim  admonitions  from  the  Bible  they 
could  not  read.  He  pronounced  the  Indian 
Shakers  orthodox  in  their  Christian  doc- 
trines. 

Later  an  Olympla  Justice  of  the  peace 
helped  the  Shakers  Incorporate  as  a  legal 
denomination  so  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected under  the  state  law  which  secures 
freedom  of  religion. 

The  "promised  medicine  from  heaven" 
came  not  to  John  Slocum  flrst.  but  to  his 
wife,  Mary.  He  fell  111  and  she  went  out  to 
the  river  bank  to  pray.  A  great  shaking  came 
upon  her  and  she  began  to  sing.  She  re- 
turned to  her  husband  and  "brushed  off  his 
body  and  moved  her  shaking  bands  over 
him"  and  he  was  immediately  cured.  At  the 
same  time  others  In  the  room  began  to  trem- 
ble. This  phenomenon  was  hailed  as  the 
great  medicine  which  would  be  a  power  for 
good. 

The  Indian  Shakers  do  not  use  the  Bible 
in  their  church  services.  In  spite  of  this 
they  have  remained  orthodox  for  100  years. 
The  Indians  have  built  their  lives  upon  oral 
£  history.  Even  today  the  tribal  historians  do 
^  not  put  their  stories  In  writing.  They  re- 
celved  the  "word  of  God"  as  an  oral  revela- 
tion and  they  prefer  it  this  way.  They  say 
their  faith  did  not  spring  from  the  Bible 
but  Is  confirmed  by  It. 

Patterson  said  that  the  existence  of  the 
Indian  Shaker  Church  may  be  directly  due 
to  the  Insistence  of  white  missionaries  that 
the  Indians  "slavishly  reject  the  cultural  ex- 
pressions which  au-e  the  basic  orientation  of 
their  lives  and  become  white  people." 

The  Indian  Shakers  use  hand  bells,  ritual- 
istic face-level  handshakes,  songs  received 
Insplrationally,  and  dancing  in  their  pewless 
sanctuaries. 

But  candles  are  used  too.  The  Indians  cross 
themselves  and  they  face  the  altar  to  pray 
and  wait  for  the  Spirit  to  move  them  to 
speak.  These  are  similarities  readily  recog- 
nizable to  the  Catholic  and  Quaker  denomi- 
nations. 

But  there  Is  a  distinction  vital  to  the  In- 
dian between  the  use  of  the  bell  and  the 
drum.  The  drum  was  traditionally  used  to 
Invoke  a  strong  stand  against  calling  up 
familiar  spirits  as  being  evil,  "coming  from 
the  other  side." 

They  acknowledged  that  this  power  could 
be  used  for  good  but  that  It  was  often  used 
by  the  shaman  to  hurt  rather  than  to  heal 
and  therefore  it  must  be  considered  to  come 
from  "the  devil."  They  Insisted  that  Ood 
had  taken  that  power  away  from  them  and 
replaced  It  with  the  Shaker  power  which 
could  only  be  used  for  good. 

This  aspect  of  the  dogma  threatened  to  In- 
terfere with  the  rebirth  of  the  Indian  culture 
In  the  Indian  elementary  school.  The  parents 
were  finally  convinced  that  the  driim 
rhythm*  taught  In  school  were  distinct  from 
any  religious  significance  and  were  merely 
social  and  artistic  expression*  of  authentic 
Indian  culture. 

Clarence  Plckernell,  Quinault.  1*  a  Roman 
Catholic  but  he  says  that  the  Indian  church 
Is  supported  by  all  the  Indiana  In  his  vUlage 


even  though  many  of  them  are  active  mem- 
bers of  two  other  Protestant  churches  there. 
He  too  gives  money  to  the  Shaker  Church  and 
enlists  in  Its  projects. 

Navajos  Carl  Todacheene  and  Tom  Acitty, 
one  a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Methodist, 
both  admitted  an  affinity  to  the  natlvlstlc 
religious  movement  of  the  Navajo  people  and 
participated  In  Its  healing  sings  vicariously. 

The  peyote  cultlsts  Incorporated  Into  the 
Native  American  Church  as  a  practical  pro- 
tection against  attacks  against  them  for  us- 
ing the  psychedelic  cactus.  The  "visions" 
caused  by  eating  the  buttons  of  the  peyote 
plant  are  today  regarded  as  methods  of  ex- 
periencing Ood.  The  peyote  rituals  begin  In 
the  early  evening  and  run  throughout  the 
night  culminating  with  a  feast  In  the  morn- 
ing. 

When  the  religion  started  In  Mexico  before 
the  19th  Century  the  peyote  ceremony  was 
an  annual  event.  Now  the  adapted  religion 
permits  the  ritual  to  be  held  anytime  but  to 
be  legally  protected  the  practitioners  must 
use  the  peyote  buttons  only  as  a  religious 
ceremony  with  all  the  attendant  trappings. 

These  Include  "the  staff  of  life,"  thought 
to  be  Christ's  staff  by  some  tribes;  the  burn- 
ing of  fragrant  cedar  powder,  the  feather  fan, 
the  rattles,  the  crescent  altar  enclosing  the 
fire,  the  drum.  The  peyote  Itself  Is  considered 
sacred  and  its  consumption  is  a  form  of 
communion. 

Indian  student  Oliver  LaParge  says  that 
the  peyote  session  Is  anything  but  an  orgy. 
In  the  North  when  the  peyote  button  is 
scarce,  a  single  button  may  be  placed  on 
the  altar  without  anyone  eating  it.  The  cult- 
lsts claim  that  their  adherents  don't  drink 
and  are  excellent  citizens.  Navajo  Toda- 
cheene, although  not  a  peyote  eater  himself, 
testifies  to  the  high  morals  and  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  members  of  the  Native  American 
Church. 

The  plant,  which  In  the  Christianized  pe- 
yote groups,  is  considered  the  meditun  for 
experiencing  Ood,  is  believed  to  cure  sick- 
ness. Because  of  its  relation  to  both  the 
old  pagan  religions  and  to  Christianity,  the 
movement  has  triggered  violent  controversy. 
But  it  is  popular  among  many  Indian  tribes 
today  and  Its  adherents  are  multiplying. 

LaFarge  interprets  the  newer  religious 
adaptations  as  examples  of  the  most  hopeful 
choice  by  primitive  peoples  who  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  totally  alien  culture.  The 
other  two  choices  are  total  rejection  of  the 
higher  ctilture  and  unrealistic  attempts  to 
preserve  the  old  Indian  ways  In  purity.  For 
many  years  the  Navajoe  chose  this  alterna- 
tive and  refused  to  educate  their  people. 

The  other  extreme  is  total  assimilation  Into 
the  newer  culture  and  abandonment  of  the 
old  one.  Many  Indians  have  chosen  this  route 
but  LaFarge  contends  that  usually  the  In- 
dian who  cuts  himself  off  from  all  his  tra- 
dition Is  an  Incomplete  and  uneasy  man. 

And  so  the  hetathlest  choice  Is  to  accept 
just  those  aspects  of  the  new  that  are  val- 
uable and  keeping  that  which  is  still  good 
of  the  old.  This  to  a  significant  degree,  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  new  Indlan-Chrl*- 
tlan  movements. 

xn 

On  July  4,  1968,  there  was  a  new  flag  flying 
over  the  Capitol  Building  In  Olympla.  It 
was  red  and  emblazoned  on  it  were  the  words, 
"Indian  Power."  The  only  clue  to  the  Identity 
of  the  flag  planters  was  a  series  of  black  foot- 
prints up  the  wall  of  the  Temple  of  Justice. 

The  Incident  was  reported  In  The  Rene- 
gade, the  official  newspaper  of  the  Survival 
of  American  Indian  Association.  The  name 
of  the  news  sheet  Is  appropriate  because  the 
new  breed  Indian  actlvuts  who  are  the  out- 
spoken proponent*  of  contested  treaty  fish- 
ing rights  are  viewed  by  the  mass  of  reser- 
vation Indlaoi  as  renegades. 

The  Indian  fiah-ln  protesters'  cause  Is 
not  as  much  In  disrepute  as  Is  their  tactics. 
The  prevailing  view  of  other  Indians  about 


the  demonstrations  Inviting  arrest  at  Frank's 
Landing  on  the  Nlsqually  River  was  ex- 
pressed by  Chief  Alex  Sherwood,  head  of  the 
Spokane  Tribe : 

"What  do  they  gain  by  this?  Not  a  thing. 
They  are  overetepplng  their  bounds." 

Used 

Spokane  Executive  Secretary  and  former 
tribal  Judge  Glenn  Galbraith  added: 

"They  are  being  used  by  Marlon  Brando 
and  Dick  Gregory.  It  wouldn't  be  permitted 
on  the  Spokane  Reservation. 

The  Intrusion  of  Hollywood  actors  and 
black  militants  Into  the  Indian  rights  con- 
troversy with  the  State  Fisheries  and  Game 
Conunlsslon  Is  both  scorned  and  resented  by 
many  Indians  In  the  state.  Quinault  Tribal 
Business  Manager  Joe  De  La  Cruz  said 
Brando  and  Gregory  would  not  be  permitted 
to  step  over  the  boundary  onto  the  Quinault 
Reservation. 

Another  youthful  Quinault  Indian,  fish- 
eries specialist  Guy  McMlnds,  put  the  con- 
troversial Hank  Adams  and  Al  Bridges,  who 
have  led  the  fish-in  protest.  In  the  Indian 
perspective  this  way : 

"These  people  are  fighting  a  losing  battle 
because  they  are  right  In  the  population 
center  and  the  sportsmen  are  powerful  and 
the  various  agencies  dealing  with  them  are 
powerful. 

"And  their  tactics  are  alienating  Indian 
people.  So  when  you  alienate  Indian  people 
from  your  cause  and  alienate  the  sportsmen 
and  the  commercial  fishermen,  who  are  you 
going  to  rely  on  but  those  few  people  down 
at  Frank's  Landing. 

"The  attitude  here  (on  the  Quinault  Res- 
ervation) Is  we're  going  to  work  through  the 
established  agencies  and  try  to  keep  the  com- 
munication lines  open  to  obtain  our  neces- 
sary goals.  We  are.  even  with  our  ocean 
beach  closure,  working  through  established 
agencies. 

"We  will  try  to  work  through  Influential 
people  to  try  to  establish  an  area  of  under- 
standing rather  than  an  area  of  misunder- 
standing." 

Pressured 

However,  McMlnds  admite  this  may  not  be 
possible  with  the  State  Game  Department 
which  pressured  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington to  dismiss  him  when  he  answered  an 
Invitation  by  the  Hoh  River  and  QulUayute 
Indians  to  speak  for  them  In  their  off-reser- 
vation fishing  dispute  last  year. 

The  Issue  at  stake  was  similar  to  the 
Frank's  Landing  controversy — Indians  set- 
ting nets  at  points  in  the  rivers  where  sports- 
men and  commercial  fishermen  insist  the 
supply  of  spawning  salmon  will  he  jeopar- 
dized. 

The  Indians  argue  that  there  Is  no  proof 
that  such  netting  causes  elimination  of  a 
species  of  fish,  that  sports  and  commercial 
fishermen  are  not  being  forced  to  conform 
to  existing  conservation  laws  and  that  the 
state  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  treaty-nego- 
tiated historic  Indian  fishing  grounds.  , 

Those  claims  have  bogged  down  In  courts 
all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a 
long  series  of  test  ceises  hut  no  clear  defini- 
tion of  Indian  fishing  rights  has  yet  emerged. 

The  murkiness  swirls  around  the  Supreme 
Court  instruction  to  state  game  departments 
to  prove  the  regulation  being  Imposed  "is 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  fish." 

The  recent  Hoh  and  QulUajrute  Rivers 
confrontation  which  established  "an  area 
of  misunderstanding"  between  McMlnds  and 
the  State  Game  Officials  was  triggered  by  nets 
set  by  the  Indians  inside  the  boundaries  of 
Olympic  National  Park.  Frustrated  state 
game  wardens  have  no  JurlEdlction  over  the 
park  and  the  federal  officials  failed  to  pick 
up  the  cause  and  fight  It  for  them. 

And  so  the  State  Game  Department  took 
Its  problem  to  the  Grays  County  sport*  col- 
umnists, who  didnt  bother  to  report  the 
other  side  of  the  argument. 
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Tvo  sides 

There  an  two  sides.  The  sUte  «»y«  the 
Indian  poses  »  special  threat  to  salmon  be- 
cause he  fishes  upstream.  With  nylon  meah 
neu  the  Indian  conceivably  could  catch  all 
the  salmon  that  return  to  spawn  and  thus 
wipe  out  an  entire  run. 

The  Indian  replies  that  the  fish  was  re- 
turning to  spawn  Just  as  much  when  he  was 
caught  by  the  sports  or  commercial  flsher- 
■  men  downstream  or  even  In  the  open  seas. 

McMlnds  argues  the  State  Is  not  regulating 
its  off-shore  troll  fisheries  and  until  It  can 
get  control  of  Ita  sportsmen  and  off-shore 
troll  fisheries  It  U  unfair  to  regulate  the 
Indians  He  argues  that  the  4.000  troll  licens- 
ees each  year  are  not  following  the  exist- 
ing state  regulations. 

The  Indians  also  point  out,  that  91.4  per 
cent  of  all  the  fish  taken  In  the  state  are 
taken  by  non-Indians  and  the  argument  that 
leas  than  10  per  cent  of  the  enUre  season's 
catch  landed  by  Indians  threatens  the  fu- 
ture of  fishing  for  the  state  Is  unconvincing. 

If  the  vast  commercial  and  sportc  fishing 
and  dam  construction  were  restricted  first, 
the  Indians  say  they  would  be  more  *piena- 
ble  to  curbing  their  practices. 

The  state  insists  that  Indians  are  already 
getting  special  treatment  and  that  piecemeal 
control  of  a  total  ecological  problem  simply 
will  not  work.  The  fact  that  Indians  have 
their  own  conservation  regulations  only  adds 
to  the  confusion  with  two  sets  of  regulations 
being  applied  to  the  same  waters. 

The  state  says  the  kind  of  overall  manage- 
ment of  the  salmon  resources  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  Insure  a  supply  for  everybody,  In- 
dian and  non-Indian  alike.  Is  threatened  by 
the  partial  regulation  approach. 
Set  nets 

The  Indian  finds  It  provocative  that  set 
nets  are  used  extensively  by  commercial  fish- 
eries, which  also  use  radar  and  other  devices 
to  find  entire  schools  of  fish  It  Is  only  the 
upstream  nets  of  the  Indiana  that  are  pro- 
hibited. And.  of  course,  the  ruling  against 
neta  does  not  Infringe  at  all  upon  the  prac- 
tices of  the  sports  fishermen. 

The  sUte  replies  that  the  stocking  of 
streams  with  steelhead  was  done  at  Kreat  ex- 
pense of  the  sportsmen  and  was  not  financed 
by  the  taxpayer.  Therefore,  the  Indian  la 
catching  fish  the  sportsmen  paid  for. 

The  Indian  notes  that  the  State  Game 
Department  Is  subsidized  entirely  by  the 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  of  sportsmen 
and  Is  therefore  not  the  neutral  govern- 
mental body  that  should  be  designated  as 
technical  manager  of  all  flab  resources  on 
lakes  and  streams. 

The  Indian  would  like  to  see  a  truly  neu- 
tral study  by  federal  authorities  to  discover 
Just  where  the  blame  lies  for  the  decrease  In 
salmon  runs. 

XT 

Western  Washington  Indians  are  histori- 
cally "fish  eating"  tribes. 

They  have  an  affinity  for  fishing  that  Is 
like  their  deep-rooted  feeling  for  their  land, 
Both  are  Inextricably  bound  up  In  racial 
Identity  and  economic  survival. 

When  the  Indian  yielded  to  the  white 
man's  demand  for  his  land  he  took  pains  to 
retain  for  himself  and  bis  descendants  his 
historic  right  to  fish  In  his  "usual  and  ac- 
customed places" 

Now  he  sees  this  remaining  claim  threat- 
ened by  powerful  white  forces  which  be  has 
little  hope  of  defeating.  And  he  resents  the 
white  man's  accusation  that  he  Is  Insensitive 
to  the  laws  of  conservations. 
Conflict 

James  Jackson,  hereditary  chief  and  tribal 
chairman  of  the  Qulnaults.  explained  why 
Washington's  "fish-eating  bands  of  Indians" 
who  have  depended  historically  for  their  sus- 
tenance on  fishing  always  are  at  odds  with 
the  State  Fisheries  and  Oame  department: 


"I  think  we  are  proving  that  our  conserva- 
tion methods  and  regulations  are  probably 
better  than  theirs.  They  are  working  better. 
And  there's  no  doubt  that  the  fishing  runs 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  going  down  hill  due 
to  poUuUon,  industrial  wastes,  dams. 

•There's  more  to  rearing  fish  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  or  any  river  with  a  dam  In  It 
than  Just  putting  in  a  fish  ladder.  The  adult 
fish  Is  designed  by  nature  to  go  so  far  up  that 
river  and  spawn  In  so  much  water.  By  the 
time  they  dam  those  rivers  up -and  put  that 
fish  ladder  In  there — all  right,  the  adult  fish 
win  find  and  accept  that  fish  ladder. 

"But  with  the  lack  of  current  above  the 
dam.  by  the  time  he  finds  his  way  on  up 
there  past  maybe  two  or  three  dams,  then 
he  finds  his  spawning  bed  Is  covered  with 
30  or  40  feet  of  water,  he  Is  late  and  he  Is  not 
going  to  lay  healthy  eggs. 

"This  U  because  he's  been  designed 
through  thousands  of  years  to  go  from  this 
point  to  that  point  In  a  certain  length  of 
Ume  and  Uy  his  eggs  when  they  are  ready 
and  healthy. 

'And  then  when  the  little  ones  come  out 
of  the  gravel  after  he  does  find  a  place  to 
spawn,  do  you  know  that  they  have  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  get  little  fish  down  over 
a  dam  Is  to  dump  them  over  the  spillway? 
"That's  what  they've  come  up  with.  That 
little  fish  Is  supposed  to  go  downstream  In  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  when  be  reaches 
the  ocean  the  currents  are  going  a  certain 
way  and  they  take  him  to  his  ocean  feeding 
grounds. 

"As  he  comes  down  through  this  series  of 
dams  with  their  lack  of  current,  going  either 
through  the  turbines  or  over  the  spillway, 
maybe  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  ocean  the 
currents  are  going  the  other  way.  You're  not 
going  to  have  much  of  a  survival  rate. 

"So  the  Department  of  nsberles  has  a 
problem  In  that  they  can't  come  out  and 
say  the  dams  are  destroying  the  flsh.  or  that 
the  cities  are  destroying  the  fiah,  or  the 
highway  construction  Is  destroying  the  flsh. 
They  can't  come  out  and  say  that  clvlllxa- 
tlon  is  destroying  the  flsh. 

"And  then  you  have  this  powerful  sports 
fisherman  lobby.  The  sportsmen  want  to  fish 
In  these  rivers.  And  they  have  to  listen  to 
them  because  that's  where  the  votes  come 
from.  So  who  else  Is  left?  The  Indian. 

"So  they  say,  'Oh.  these  Indians  are  de- 
stroying the  fish  '  And  yet  If  they  look  at  the 
record  they'll  find  that  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington the  Indian  fisheries  take  In  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  catch.  And  yet  we're 
supposed  to  be  destroying  the  flsh. 

"I  don't  know,  but  probably  back  In  the 
Dakotas  they  told  the  Plains  Indiana  that 
they  were  the  ones  that  destroyed  the 
buffalo!" 

Appeal 
The  Washington  State  Chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  filed  a 
brief  In  Washington  State  Supreme  Court 
appealing  the  conviction  of  four  Muckle- 
shoot  Indians  who  gill-netted  eight  steel- 
head  in  the  Oreen  River  in  10M. 

The  ACLC  argues  that  the  state  fish  and 
game  law  that  was  violated  Is  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  grounds  that  the  state  may  not 
exercise  Jurisdiction  over  Indian  affairs  In- 
cluding fishing  rights  reserved  by  treaty 
without  permission  of  the  United  States 
and  the  tribe  In  question. 

The  brief  also  claims  that  the  sUte  dis- 
criminates by  treating  unequals  equally. 
"Perhaps  that  is  a  peculiar  exception  to  the 
American  norm  of  equality,  but  as  It  applies 
to  Indians  It  U  an  exception  bargained  for 
by  the  United  States  government,  the  ACLU 
argues.  The  state  may  not  deny  that  Indians 
have  a  special  right  to  have  their  Interests 
considered  when  the  state  allocates  Its  flsh 
resources. 

The  VB.  Supreme  Court  ruling  In  the 
Puyallup  Tribe  case  last  year  held  that  the 


Indians  possessed  oS-reservatlon  rights  to 
fish  at  the  tisual  and  accustomed  places,  but 
that  they  were  subject  to  such  state  regula- 
tion as  was  "reasonable  and  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  fishery  "  as  long  as  the  state  did 
not  "discriminate  against  the  Indian." 

Treaty 

The  Puyallup  Tribe  case  would  have  been 
decided  differently  If  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
had  preserved  the  right  to  fish  "at  the  usual 
and  accustomed  places  In  the  usual  and  ac- 
customed manner."  Because,  of  course,  gill 
nets  were  not  used  by  Indians  and  commer- 
cial fishing  was  done  by  few  tribes  In  the 
days  of  Isaac  Stevens  and  the  treaty-signing 
chiefs. 

This  raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  manner  of  fishing  Is  protected  by  treaty 
or  whether  It  Is  subject  to  state  regulation 
It's  another  question  still  legally  unresolved. 

But  the  alternative  which  was  chosen  by 
the  trtal  court  In  the  Puyallup  case  has  lu 
hazards.  The  court  ruled  that  the  Puyallups 
no  longer  were  a  tribal  entity  because  their 
reservation  had  been  transferred  to  private 
ownership  except  for  the  tribal  cemeteries. 

But  on  the  same  day  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  Its  ruling  on  the  Puy- 
allups. It  ruled  In  the  Menominee  Indian 
tribal  termination  case  that  Menomlnees' 
fishing  rights  were  retained  even  though  their 
tribe  had  been  extinguished. 

If  the  Indians  were  to  lose  their  treaty 
fishing  rlghu  they  then  could  claim  compen- 
sation for  them  from  the  government  This 
Is  usually  far  costlier  than  simply  permitting 
the  Indians  to  flsh  in  their  accustomed 
places. 

The  real  Issues  unresolved  In  the  fishing 
rights  controversies  have  provided  what  more 
than  100  years  of  suppressed  hoslllty  In  a 
conquered  people  failed  to  produce — a  rally- 
ing cause  for  protest.  Although  Indian  mill' 
tancy  Is  atlU  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the 
traditionalist  majority,  the  Indian  Power  ac- 
tlvlsu  are  packing  up  respectable  support 
and  their  grievances  are  being  heard  across 
the  nation. 

Hank  Adams,  the  youthful  founder  of  the 
Survival  of  American  Indian  Association  and 
national  Indian  spokesman  In  the  Poor  Peo- 
ples' Campaign,  is  under  contract  to  write  a 
book  on  the  Puyallup  Tribe  fishing  case  for 
Macmlllan  publishers.  Re  now  Is  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  putting  his  case  eloquently  be- 
tween hard  covers. 

There  la  a  growing  hard  core  of  Indian 
"reneg»dea"  who  will  not  let  the  fishing 
rights  Issue  be  swallowed  up  in  the  smoggy 
rhetoric  of  the  high  court  ruling. 

xvt 

"We  have  always  considered  termination 
a  dirty  word."  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Spokane  Tribe  explained. 

But  Olenn  Oalbreaih's  sentiment  provides 
a  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  his  Oolvllle  In- 
dian peers  on  the  adjoining  reser\atlon.  They 
have  been  carrying  on  a  flirtation  with  the 
Idea  of  termination  since  1956. 

"Termination"  means  cutting  off  federal 
supervision  and  trusteeship  of  the  property 
of  an  Indian  tribe  and  over  the  Individual 
enrolled  members  of  that  tribe. 

In  the  Elsenhower  administration  It  was 
the  national  Indian  policy  to  work  toward 
"termination."  This  policy  was  almost  unan- 
imously opposed  by  Indian  tribes  and  trig- 
gered such  hostility  from  them  that  the  p<rf- 
Icy  was  completely  abandoned  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Now  that  another  Republican  administra- 
tion Is  In  power  there  is  again  wldeepread 
fear  of  either  overt  or  de  facto  termination. 
President  Nixon,  Vice  President  Agnew.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Hlckel  and  Indian  Com- 
missioner Louis  Bruce  have  each  made  It  a 
point  to  assure  elected  Indian  leaders  that 
"this  la  not  a  pro-termination  Administra- 
tion." 

But  In  spite  of  national  sentiment  oppos- 
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Ing  tribal  terminations,  the  largest  reserva- 
tion In  this  state,  the  Colvllle  Indians'  one 
million  plus  acres  and  4.600  enrolled  mem- 
bers, is  actively  seeking  to  extinguish  ItseU. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  three  times 
unanimously  passed  a  termination  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Henry  Jackson.  But  three 
times  the  House  has  failed  to  act  on  the  con- 
troversial bill.  Currently  it  Is  in  Umbo  again 
waiting  for  a  move  by  the  House. 

And  while  the  legislation  Is  arrested, 
demagoguery  flourishes,  misinformation  flies 
and  partisans  rally  forces  on  either  side  of 
the  raging  debate  the  bill  has  spawned.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  an  Indian  In  America 
who  Isn't  familiar  with  the  Colvllle  termina- 
tion controversy  and  who  Isn't  willing  to  pass 
a  personal  opinion  on  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  case. 

The  reservation,  to  such  Indians  as  Chief 
Alex  Sherwood,  head  of  the  ^wkane  Tribe, 
"Is  the  only  thing  left  for  the  Indian."  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  still  needed  "to 
give  the  Indian  help  and  support." 

But  to  Colvllle  Tribal  Business  Council 
Chairman  Nardsse  Nicholson  the  reservation 
Is  "a  system  of  tribal  sovereignty  that  can 
only  serve  as  a  questionable  device  for  con- 
trol of  the  Indian's  property  for  purposes 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  needs  of  most 
of  the  membership."  He  says  BIA  controls  are 
"oppressive,"  and  deny  the  Indian  the  '"right 
to  exercise  freedom  of  choice." 

The  Colvllle  Tribal  Business  Council,  rul- 
ing body  of  the  tribe,  has  withdrawn  the 
tribe  from  membership  In  the  Northwest 
AifiUated  Tribes,  the  Western  Intertribal  Co- 
ordinating Council  and  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  because  each  of 
those  influential  bodies  passed  resolutions 
condemning  Colvllle  termination. 

But  this  action  doesn't  mean  that  there  Is 

unity  within  the  Colvllle  tribe  Itself  on  the 

^        Issue  of  termination.  The  Council  Is  split 

3        wide  open  with  a  persistent  minority  mem- 

X        bershlp  carrying  its  cause  Into  the  halls  of 

Congress. 

The  factions  on  the  Council  stand  at  10  for 
termination  and  four  against.  Of  the  10 
members  who  favor  termination,  four  of 
them  are  only  one-eighth  Indian.  Since  1937 
the  blood  quantum  requirement  for  enroll- 
ment In  the  Colvllle  tribe  has  been  one-quar- 
ter degree. 

Because  the  children  of  these  "breeds,"  u 
the  full-bloods  refer  to  them,  will  not  qualify 
for  any  Inheritance  from  the  tribal  assets, 
these  "white-Indians"  are  considered  to  have 
a  vested  Interest  in  termination  that  Is  es- 
sentially selfish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "white  Indians"  or 
"breeds,"  criticize  their  less  assimilated 
brothers  and  sisters  for  "racism"  and  a  clan- 
nlshness  that  has  retarded  progress. 

And  beyond  the  membership  of  the  Tribal 
Council  the  quarrel  over  the  question.  "When 
Is  an  Indian  an  Indian?"  extends  to  the  vot- 
ing privileges  of  all  enrolled  members. 

Indians  with  only  one-eighth  degree  Col- 
vllle blood  have  one  vote  each.  Pull-blooded 
Colvllle  Indians  have  one  vote  each.  EInrolled 
members  of  any  blood  degree  living  off  the 
reservation  may  vote  by  absentee  ballot,  but 
enrolled  members  on  the  reservation  are  ex- 
pected to  go  to  official  polling  places  to  vote. 

Children  under  21,  even  though  they  may 
be  full-blood  Colvllle  enrolled  members  of 
the  tribe,  may  not  vote  and  their  parents 
may  not  vote  for  them.  These  tribal  consti- 
tutional quirks  are  viewed  with  FMissionately 
differing  Interpretations  by  the  two  camps. 

Nicholson,  head  of  the  pro- termination 
forces  on  the  Tribal  Council,  charges  that 
measuring  tribal  rights  by  blood  degree  Is  a 
"direct  attack  on  the  enrolled  member's  prior 
rights  of  Inheritance  and  Is  suggestive  of 
penalizing  him  for  the  natural  Integration 
that  has  taken  place." 

He  does  not  answer  the  question  which  Is 
the  ultimate  extension  of  that  logic:  "Why 
Is  an  Indian  no  longer  an  Indian  If  he  has 


but  one-sixteenth  degree  of  Indian  blood, 
also  the  natural  result  of  integration." 

Seventy-flve  per  cent  of  the  enrolled  adults 
of  the  Colvllle  Tribe  do  not  live  on  the  res- 
ervation and  are  predominantly  mixed-blood. 
The  reservation  Indians  feel  that  their  life- 
style and  the  future  security  of  their  chil- 
dren is  being  decided  by  outsiders  who  are 
barely  Indian  and  have  no  stake  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Colvllle  Tribe. 

To  look  at  the  controversy  with  perspec- 
tive, one  must  look  first  at  the  history  of 
the  Colvllle  reservation.  It  Is  not  a  treaty 
reservation  but  was  created  in  1872  by 
executive  order.  It  was  more  or  lees  a  pris- 
oner of  war  camp  for  Nez  Perce  combined 
with  a  corral  for  an  assortment  of  different 
Indian  tribes.  Eleven  separate  Indian 
bands  were  forced  together,  each  of  which 
had  owned  and  occupied  separate  sections 
of  the  Northwest. 

Strife  followed  this  forced  concentration 
of  Colvllle  with  Spokane,  Kalispel  with  Couer 
d'Alene,  Flathead  with  Nez  Perce.  And  since 
the  Nez  Perce  had  been  at  war  with  the  U.S. 
Army  over  broken  treaties  pacification  of 
the  Colevllle  Reservation  was  the  first  order 
of  business  for  the  BIA. 

Each  band  tended  to  segregate  Itself  by 
area  within  the  reservation.  The  displaced 
bands  did  not  mingle  freely  with  the  local 
white  among  the  Nez  Perce  and  Flatheads 
with  Washington's  white  citizens  was  rare. 

And  so  the  resolution  of  the  Tlrbal  Coun- 
cil calling  for  a  termination  bill  explained  the 
problem  in  these  terms : 

"We  cannot  pretend  that  true  tribalism 
exists  on  the  Colvllle  Reservation.  Knowing 
the  lack  of  It  we  cannot,  in  the  name  of  a 
collective  tribal  society,  permit  misuse  of 
authority  to  further  worsen  a  situation  of 
Inequity.  The  tribal  membership  has  little 
reason  to  plan  for  a  common  destiny." 

Historically  this  contention  may  be  docu- 
mented by  the  fact  that,  except  for  day  to 
day  business,  the  members  who  make  up  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Colvllle  have  not  tol- 
erated any  thought  of  long  range  plans  re- 
quiring a  unity  of  purp>ose.  Several  pro- 
posals that  would  have  established  tribal 
enterprises  to  exploit  the  tribe's  consider- 
able assets  have  been  soundly  rejected  by 
tribal  referendum. 

An  effort  by  Indian  Commissioner  PhlUeo 
Vash  to  get  the  tribe  to  accept  a  BIA  loan 
to  build  a  tribal  saw  mill  in  order  to  reap 
the  fullest  benefit  of  its  extensive  forests 
of  Ponderoea  Pine  and  flr  was  spumed  be- 
cause the  Investment  would  take  a  bite  out  of 
the  per  capita  payments  individual  members 
receive  from  land  leases  and  sale  of  timber. 

The  Colvllle  Tribal  Chairman  said  that 
even  Poverty  War  programs  which  have  boost- 
ed the  economy  on  at  least  200  reservations 
across  the  nation  were  not  Invited  by  the 
Colvllle  Tribe  because  most  of  them  would 
require   10  to  20   percent  matching   funds. 

Although  the  Colvllles  are  considered  an 
affluent  tribe,  its  members  believe  their  as- 
sets should  be  converted  to  cash  and  divided 
among  individual  members. 

Only  education  scholarships,  a  youth  camp. 
Insignificant  acquisitions  of  land  parcels  and 
a  burial  fund  have  claimed  a  share  of  the 
tribal  Income.  And  those  per  capita  pay- 
ments will  even  be  Immune  from  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  termination, 
xvn 

The  American  Indian  sees  "defacto  ter- 
mination" in  non-Indian  moves  to  rob  him 
of  his  historic  water,  mineral,  flshlng,  tide- 
land  and  shoreline  rights. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  force  the 
red  man  "into  the  mainstream,"  but  the 
most  overt  effort  has  been  to  liquidate  the 
assets  of  the  reservation  and  divide  them  up 
among  the  enrolled  members  of  the  ex- 
tinguished tribe. 

The  case  for  Colvllle  termination  Is  based 
on  the  demonstrable  fact  that  the  assorted 
Indian   bands    of   the    confederation    have 


never  become  a  homogenous  group.  Most  of 
the  Colvllle  Indians  integrated  with  the  sur- 
rounding white  society  and  have  to  a  great 
extent  competed  successfully. 

A  few  did  not  mix  or  intermarry  and  con- 
tinued to  live  on  the  reservation  and  re- 
mained dependent  upon  the  services  and 
support  of  the  BIA.  The  reservation  exists 
primarily  for  their  benefit.  "The  many  tribal 
members  continue  to  subsidize  and  support 
the  few  in  the  name  of  a  non-existent  col- 
lective tribal  society,"  the  Tribal  Business 
Council  told  Congress. 

The  argument  Includes  the  contention 
that  repeatedly  the  majority  of  adult  en- 
rolled tribal  members  have  voted  for  termi- 
nation. Most  of'  the  enrolled  members  are 
sophisticated  In  the  ways  of  the  world  out- 
side the  reservation  and  are  ready  for  full 
assimilation  In  the  mainstream  of  the  dom- 
inant culture. 

Convert 

By  permitting  these  Indians  to  convert 
their  reservation  assets  to  cash  they  will  be 
able  to  make  investments  that  will  earn 
money  on  the  principal.  Tribal  ownership  of 
the  great  Colvllle  forests  does  not  permit 
that  and  according  to  Tribal  Chairman  Nich- 
olson. "To  keep  Indians  tied  to  these  forests 
today  Is  almost  like  telling  them  that  they 
have  to  use  the  horse  and  buggy  In  the  Jet 
age." 

George  Snider,  another  member  of  the  Col- 
vllle Business  Council,  insists: 

"The  greatest  heritage  the  Indian  has  is 
the  right  to  live  beside  the  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States  as  equals.  This  they  have 
earned.  He  will  derive  a  better  life  for  him- 
self and  his  children.  Do  not  hold  this 
right  from  him." 

Of  course  the  Indian  already  has  the  right 
to  live  beside  other  American  citizens.  All 
he  needs  to  do  is  exercise  it.  At  the  iM«sent 
time  he  can  own  his  Indian  land  allotment 
on  the  reservation,  share  the  tribal  trust 
land  on  the  reservation  and  at  the  same  time 
live  off  the  reservation  and  make  the  same 
kind  of  living  any  white  American  citizen 
makes.  No  one  "holds  that  right  from  him." 

However  there  is  at  least  one  pro-termina- 
tion family  that  is  urging  passage  of  the  Ool- 
vllle bill  on  the  ground  of  principle.  Frank 
Moore,  owner  of  the  reservation  Smoke  Shack 
near  Nespelem,  and  his  daughter  Dawn 
Leonard,  said  this: 

"The  American  Indian  is  the  only  federally 
segregated  racial  minority  in  the  UJ3.  and  it 
is  time  it  came  to  an  end.  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  reservation  system  and  we're  fighting 
for  a  principle." 

Privileges 

They  maintain  that  if  the  Indian  were 
made  a  full  citizen  and  were  given  full  priv- 
ileges and  full  responsibilities  he  wouldn't 
have  so  many  problems.  As  it  is  there  are  so 
many  overlapping  Jurisdictions  that  It's  al- 
most Impossible  to  Interpret  the  law  under 
which  an  Indian  must  live. 

The  Moore  family  argues  that  the  reserva- 
tion system  discriminates  against  whites  and 
other  non-Indian  Americans. 

And  the  pro-termination  forces  are  asking 
for  what  they  call  "self-determination,  free- 
dom of  choice  and  freedom  from  an  oppres- 
sive burden  of  responsibility  normally 
borne  by  the  entire  citizenry."  This  reference 
is  to  the  tribe's  responsibility  for  the  exten- 
sive forests  which  furnish  the  tribe's  primary 
income. 

They  argue  that  they  should  be  permitted 
the  right  to  decide  to  convert  their  land, 
trees,  water,  mineral  and  hunting  rights  Into 
cash  if  they  choose  to.  The  responsibility 
to  future  Colvllle  Indian  generations  is  an 
individual  family  responsibility,  not  a  tribal 
one.  And  that  enrolled  members,  even  if  they 
were  adopted  into  the  tribe  or  have  only  one- 
eighth  part  Colvllle  blood,  are  constitution- 
ally tribal  members  with  the  full  privileges 
that  accrue  to  real  Indians. 

Their  vocal  opponents  begin  building  their 
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c«ae  by  hacking  at  the  baalc  premise  that  a 
majority  of  the  Indians  favor  termination. 
They  cite  as  unfair  the  practice  of  'manda- 
torv  absentee  balloting"  which  makea  It  eas- 
ier for  an  off  reservation,  educated  and  so- 
phisticated "white-Indian"  to  vote  and 
understand  what  he  Is  voting  for  than  for 
the  reservation  Indian,  less  acculturated  who 
Is  expected  to  go  to  a  polling  place  to  exer- 
cise his  franchise  and  then  may  not  under- 
sund  the  issues. 

Legitimate 
They  argue  that  any  leglUmaie  uustee 
arrangement  includes  a  proxy  voting  system 
so  that  the  minors  who  have  a  legal  share 
In  the  property  can  get  their  wUl  expressed. 
Parenu  of  enrolled  Indians  under  31  should 
vote  for  their  children,  they  argue. 

Harvey  Moses,  one  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  ColvUle  Business  Council,  point* 
out  that  these  enrolled  minors  total  more 
than  half  the  populaUon  of  the  tribe  and 
have  a  powerful  interest  In  the  iMue  of 
termination  that  requires  expression 

Lucy  Covington,  another  Business  Coimcll 
member,  feels  strongly  that  tribal  asseu  do 
not  belong  alone  to  the  current  generation 
of  ColTllle  Indians  but  that  future  genera- 
tions have  a  right  to  share  in  them  as  well. 
She  added: 

"The  law  allows  only  a  blood  relative  of 
a  deceased  to  inherit  hU  private  property. 
The  relationship  to  inheritance  here  is  sim- 
ilar to  our  tribal  property  or  to  the  reserva- 
Uon." 

Mrs.  Covington  Is  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  Colvlllea'  famous  Chief  Moses  and  the 
Entlet  Chief  Reaching  for  the  Sky.  both 
treaty  signers  for  the  Taklma  Confederation. 
She  ranches  on  the  reservation  and  lives  In 
Chief  Moses'  homestead.  She  has  been  an 
articulate  foe  of  termination  for  15  years, 
making  many  trips  to  Washington  at  her 
own  expense  to  lobby  for  the  continued 
existence  of  her  tribe 

Axkd  other  Washington  tribes  have  a  vested 
Interest  In  the  fate  of  the  ColvlUe  tribe.  In- 
termarriage between  enrolled  members  of  the 
Colvllle  tribe  with  the  Yaktmas.  Spokanes. 
Qulnaults  and  Coeur  d'Alenes  complicates 
the  Inheritance  picture. 

Interest 
Any  Interest  a  Colvllle  has  In  a  piece  of 
Indian  land  on  another  reservation  will  sud- 
denly become  nontrust  and  subject  to  sale. 
taxes  and  alienation  as  soon  as  the  Colvllle 
Tribe  Is  terminated. 

Coeur  d'Aiene  Trl^.  close  neighbor  of  the 
Colvllles.  considers  the  Colvllle  termination 
bin  "a  repudiation  by  the  federal  gDvernment 
of  Its  historic  responsibilities  to  Indians." 
They  reject  the  principle  of  permitting  a 
simple  majority  of  the  voting  adults  of  a  tribe 
to  wipe  out  an  entire  tribe  along  with  Its 
reservation. 

Oswald  George.  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Chair- 
man, charged: 

"This  principle  conceals  a  basic  deceit  be- 
hind a  facade  of  plausibility  and  pious  plaU- 
tudes.  The  question  to  be  asked  Is  not  what 
do  a  majority  of  the  tribal  members  want  to 
do  but  has  the  federal  government  actually 
fulfilled  Its  historic  trust  responsibility  to  the 
Indian  people. 

•That  there  are  many  Indians  ready  for 
termination  Is  obvious.  That  there  are  many 
members  who  are  nowhere  near  ready  for 
termination  Is  equally  obvious  That  Is  not  a 
decision  to  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  either 
competent  or  Incompetent  Indians  Fully 
assimilated  and  economically  and  socially 
emanclpiated  Indians  who  have  moved  into 
the  mainstream  should  not  b«  able  to  vote 
out  of  existence  the  Indian  status  of  their 
less  fortunate  brothers." 
Oeorge  added: 

"If  there  must  be  termination,  let  there 
be  termination  of  all  the  non-Indians  who 
contaminate  the  tribal  roUa  and  perhaps  of 
those  forttinat*  few  who  have  been  actually 


able  to  walk  from  the  teepee  to  a  status  of 
economic,  social  and  cultural  equality." 

There  is  also  the  frustrated  few  caught  in 
the  crunch  between  the  two  factions.  These 
include  Senator  Henry  Jackson  who  declares 
with  a  sigh: 

Frustrated 

"All  I  want  Is  an  end  to  all  this  dema- 
goguery  and  misinformation  that  Is  going 
around.  I've  in.sisted  since  the  beginning  that 
the  tribe  Itself  decide  on  Its  own  future. 
Our  policy  Is  one  of  self-determination  and  I 
believe  that  termination  is  a  matter  that  the 
Indians  themselves  should  resolve  " 

The  BIA  Superintendent  who  presides  over 
the  adjoining  Colvllle  and  Spokane  Reserva- 
tions. Elmo  Miller,  has  already  ridden  the 
storm  of  one  major  termination,  the  Kla- 
maths  in  Oregon  Miller  says  of  the  ColvUle 
controversy : 

"The  policy  of  the  Bureau  is  to  find  out  the 
will  of  the  people  and  to  work  with  them  to 
carry  that  out." 

If  the  Colvllles  are  successful  In  their  plan 
to  terminate,  the  BIA  staff  of  about  US  per- 
sons would  be  absorbed  within  the  Bureau 
system  as  they  were  when  the  Klamath  Tribe 
extinguished  Itself  In  1964  Miller  has  been 
In  the  Bureau  system  for  M  years  and  la  up 
for  retirement  In  19  months.  He  said: 

•If  I  were  here  when  they  terminate  I'd 
help  all  the  people  I  could  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  for  the  older  Indians  who've  grown 
up  m  the  system  and  I'd  like  to  help  make 
the  transition  easier  for  them 

'It  might  be  the  only  reason  I'd  not  retire 
In  19  months.  This  Is  not  Just  a  Job  Its  more 
like  family  " 

So  the  problem  revolves  around  the  simple 
Issue — how  do  you  ascertain  what  Is.  In  fact, 
the  will  of  the  people? 

There  are  signs  that  the  Colvllle  Business 
Council  win  support  a  compromise  plan  first 
proposed  by  former  Indian  Commissioner 
Robert  Bennett.  It  calls  for  a  "remaining 
group "  which  would  reside  on  and  develop 
a  reduced  reservation  which  would  remain 
in  trust  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
BIA. 

Wardship 

The  plan  would  permit  the  Indians  who  re- 
sent BIA  control  and  what  they  Interpret  to 
be  "wardship  status '  to  cash  In  their  share 
of  the  tribal  assets  and  become  mainstream 
Americans. 

Those  Indians  who  value  their  tribal  Iden- 
tity and  feel  thev  have  a  large  stake  In  the 
reservation  and  do  not  feel  oppressed  by  the 
BIA  would  be  free  to  develop  their  tribal 
assets  together 

The  risk  In  thU  solution  to  the  dilemma 
lies  In  the  extent  to  which  the  reservation 
would  be  trimmed  If  the  present  enrolled 
'ndlan  youth  and  children  are  not  permitted 
their  full  share  of  the  trust  lands,  this  largest 
jt  all  Washington  State  reservations  would 
be  hopelessly  fragmented. 

The  present  stalmate  has  reduced  a  poten- 
tially rich  and  beautiful  tribal  community 
to  a  static,  undeveloped  rural  tract  which 
offers  nothing  to  Inspire  the  youth  who  grow 
up  on  Its  mountains  to  stay  on  It  or  return 
to  It. 

xvin 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  145  years 
old.  It  was  born  In  IBM  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment which  raised  the  unwanted  Infant  un- 
der military  austerity  until  the  offspring 
reached  the  difficult  teen  years. 

At  15,  the  BIA  was  taken  away  from  Its 
authoritarian  parent  and  put  In  the  custody 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  al- 
ready had  many  quarrelsome  progeny. 

The  Interior  family  includes  Commercial 
Fisheries.  SporU  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Mines.  Reclamation.  Land  Management.  Out- 
door Recreation.  Geological  Survey  and  the 
National  Park  Service  It  also  has  two  people- 
oriented  Bureaus,  the  OfBce  of  Trust  Terri- 
tories and  Indian  Affairs. 


Many  thoughtful  Indian  leaders  are  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  cbvious  conflict  of  Interest 
represented  by  these  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  but  there  Is  little  consensus 
as  to  how  to  sol.'e  the  dilemma. 

Since  the  Indian  Health  Service  was  re- 
moved and  put  under  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  It  has  prospered  but  the  move  failed 
measurably  to  provide  a  panacea. 

An  Illustration  of  the  conflict  of  Uuerest 
within  the  Department  and  within  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson's  Senate  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  is  the  Red  Cliff  and 
Bad  River  Chippewa  ReservaUons  versus  the 
proposed  Apostle  Island  National  Recreation 
Area  Act. 

Both  Indian  tribes  are  living  on  their  pre- 
Columbus-owned  lands  on  the  Lake  Superior 
shoreline.  The  Department  of  Interior  wants 
to  Include  that  shoreline  with  the  Apod'.le 
Islands  of  Superior  as  a  National  Park. 

The  government  hopes  to  buy  that  Lake 
Superior  lake  front  property  for  $16  per  acre. 
This  year's  real  estate  prices  for  waterfront 
property  In  that  area  run  from  (25  to  $100 
per  foot. 

Fighting 

The  government  U  also  labeUng  the  project 
a  "National  Lakeshore "  rather  than  a  na- 
tional park  because  that  term  permits  the 
government  to  construct  and  operate  any 
type  of  business  desired  within  the  lake- 
shore  area. 

And  the  act  offers  no  guarantees  that  the 
fishing,  hunting,  uapplng  and  wild  rice  gath- 
erings rlghu  of  the  Indians  would  be  pre- 
served Phinip  Gordon,  30.  the  tribal  chair- 
man of  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chlppewas.  Is  devoung  his  career  to  fight- 
ing the  bill.  He  told  Sen.  Jackson's  com- 
mittee: 

"My  attorney  tells  me  that  when  a  trustee 
of  white  man's  property  has  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest he  must  resign  as  trustee  or  not  exer- 
cise his  vote  against  the  interest  of  the  bene- 
ficial owner  or  he  becomes  subject  to  pen- 
alties. 

"When  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
has  to  vote  on  a  resolution  In  which  he  has 
an  Interest,  the  outcome  of  the  election  must 
be  determined  by  a  majority  of  nonlnterested 
directors  or  It  Is  not  binding. 

"Why  should  the  Indian  be  treated  dif- 
ferently? Why  should  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  Is  committed  to  the  formation  of 
this  park,  be  anowed  to  vote  for  any  In- 
dian, let  alone  for  one  who  is  mentally  In- 
competent or  who  cannot  be  located?  Is  this 
the  white  man's  way  of  teaching  us  de- 
mocracy? 

"If  our  children's  Interests  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, why  should  not  their  parents,  rather 
than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  cast  their 
votes? 

"Above  all.  why  should  a  vote  of  25  per 
cent  of  the  tribal  rolls  voting  In  favor  of 
the  acquisition — consisting  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  voting  In  his  own  Interest  In 
the  name  of  children.  Incompetents  and  ab- 
sentee Indians — be  able  to  defeat  the  wishes 
of  75  per  cent  of  the  tribe  conslsUng  of 
competent  adults  who  live  en  the  land.'" 
Gordon  added  bluntly: 
"I  reject  this  Idea  as  more  of  the  paternal- 
istic garbage  that  the  federal  government  has 
fed  to  the  Indians  for  too  many  years." 

John  Bellndo.  Ktowa-Navajo,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  until  last  month  when  the  post  went 
to  Washington  8tale"s  Bruce  Wllkle,  echoed 
Gordon's  sentiment.  Bellndo  told  the  sen- 
ators: 

"This  legislation  represents  a  classic  Illus- 
tration of  why  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, whose  primary  responsibility  Is  federal 
land  and  resource  management,  has  totally 
failed  In  Its  responsibility  to  administer  In- 
dian Affairs  and  to  serve  the  human  needs  of 
the  Indians  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

"Simply  stated.  It  Is  because  the  two  In- 
terests are  In  continual  confilct,  as  they  are 
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in  this  bill,  and  the  needs  of  the  Indian  have 
always  come  second  to  the  other  purposes 
of  the  Department. 

"The  time  has  come  when  white  men,  even 
senators,  should  stop  protecting  the  Indian 
from  the  supposed  Inflrmitlee  of  his  own 
character,  and  start  protecting  him  from 
the  demonstrable  rapacities  which  the  white 
man  has  Inflicted  upon  him,  especially  those 
proposed  In  the  name  of  beneflcence.  We 
mlght.start  with  this  bill." 

The  problem  of  paternalism  In  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  BIA  Is  decried  by  Sen. 
Jackson  who  calls  It  the  BIA's  "Pappa  knows 
best  approach"  and  who  charges  the  BIA 
with  being  preoccupied  with  self-survival 
and  extension  of  the  BIA  kingdom. 

Jackson  said.  "I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
question  at  all  that  the  career  people  In  the 
BIA,  many  of  them,  do  everything  they  can 
to  encourage  the  Indians  not  to  terminate. 
Speaking  of  conflict  of  interest — can  there 
be  a  greater  one?  There  are  more  and  more 
and  more  Indian  officials  that  are  supervis- 
ing Indians  with  lees  and  less  help  going 
to  the  Indians.  These  are  facts.  Just  look  at 
the  figures. 

"I'm  not  condemning  anyone  Individually, 
but  It's  there,  they  discourage  Indians  from 
making  their  own  decisions.  Not  all  of  them. 
There  are  a  lot  of  fine  Indian  officials  that 
work  for  the  Bureau  who  try  sincerely  to  Im- 
prove their  situation. 

"'But  let  me  Just  point  out  one  area  of 
trouble.  When  the  GEO  antlpoverty  program 
got  underway  I  was  dismayed  to  find  that  the 
bureau  people  were  doing  nothing  to  make 
the  antlpoverty  program  available  to  the 
Indians  who  are  worse  off  than  any  segment 
of  American  society. 

"Our  committee  had  to  reaUy  move  In 
on  the  Bureau  and  say  to  them.  'Look,  these 
people  are  eligible  for  help,  you  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States.' 

"Our  committee  Insisted  that  they  set  up 
an  action  office  In  each  Indian  area  that 
would  be  familiar  with  all  the  federal  pro- 
grams that  are  available  to  all  citizens  so 
that  the  least  they  could  do  would  be  to 
advise  the  local  Indian  people  of  their  rights. 
They  hadn't  done  that  until  we  forced  the 
Issue." 

In  spite  of  Senator  Jackson's  fuzzy  per- 
ception of  prevailing  Indian  hostility  toward 
the  Issue  of  tribal  termination,  his  nudge 
which  steered  GEO  to  the  reservation  proved 
to  be  the  key  to  unlock  the  BIA's  strongbox 
labeled  reservation  management.  For  the 
first  time  the  Idea  of  Indian  self-determi- 
nation became  functional. 

Self-determination  Is  synonymous  with 
Ideas  like  "risk,"  "venture  capital,"  "learn- 
ing mistakes"  and  "maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation." 

And  those  concepts  were  not  born  In  the 
tradition-encrusted  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. They  were  made  meaningful  for  the 
Indian  by  direct  grants  from  the  Poverty 
War's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

On  at  least  one  Washington  State  reser- 
vation an  GEO  funded  program  of  recrea- 
tion and  employment  of  youth  has  been 
credited  with  dramatically  halting  a  teen- 
age suicide  epidemic  and  replacing  It  with 
one  of  the  most  promising  youth-run  pro- 
grams In  the  nation. 

But  there  Is.  If  not  a  reason,  at  least  an 
excuse  for  the  BIA's  failure  to  Innovate  as 
the  GEO  has  done.  Congress  has  never  per- 
mitted the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
outright  grants  directly  to  Indian  tribes 
and  tribal  groups  for  programs  they  have 
devised  for  themselves.  This  power  has  ben 
given  by  Congress  to  GEO  and  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

In  1968  Indian  Commissioner  Robert  Ben- 
nett formally  approached  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  requested  this  power  for  Inte- 
rior. The  question  Is,  why  did  not  the  BIA 
demand  this  authority  as  soon  as  Commerce 
and  Labor  got  It? 


A  second  question  Is,  why  has  the  BIA 
been  so  cautious  In  encouraging  Indian 
tribes  to  contract  reservation  management 
services  from  them?  This  arrangement  for 
permitting  Indians  to  learn  how  to  handle 
the  responsibility  for  their  own  resources  has 
been  an  option  of  the  Bureau  since  1910  but 
it  has  been  used  sparingly. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  that  self-help 
grassroots  projects  are  almost  invariably  In- 
efficient, unorthodox,  unprofessional,  sloppy 
and  Just  plain  risky.  Often  they  fall.  When 
they  succeed  It's  embarrassing  to  the  Estab- 
lishment. 

And  the  bold  concept  for  letting  the  poor 
among  racial  minorities  experiment  with  the 
taxpayer's  money  Is  barely  five  years  old. 
It's  an  Idea  only  reluctantly  accepted. 

For  example,  since  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1934  the  Bureau  has  been  free  to  let  the 
Indians  draw  up  their  own  reservation  budg- 
ets. But  Qulnault  GEO  Director  for  Com- 
munity Action  Alice  Chenois  said  that  this 
year  for  the  first  time  the  Qulnaults  were 
asked  to  participate  In  the  BIA  Budget  plan- 
ning. And  that  budget  Is  for  1971.  Miss 
Chenois  said: 

"We  still  run  into  the  old  bureaucratic 
line  and  for  us,  this  takes  too  long.  We  aren't 
wining  to  wait  for  one  or  two  years  for 
things  to  happen." 

The  Indians  themselves  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  spell  out  their  desires  about  how 
to  streamline  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  national  organization  that  represents 
nearly  all  reservation  Indians  In  the  nation, 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
In  January  of  this  year  asked  President  Nix- 
on to  do  the  following  things : 

Appoint  an  Indian  to  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

Offer  Congress  legislation  which  would 
make  the  BIA  an  independent  commission 
or  agency. 

EUmlnate  from  the  Bureau  excessive  re- 
porting requirements  and  red  tape  and  pro- 
vide direct  access  for  Indians  to  top  admin- 
istrators. 

Grant  veto  power  to  tribal  governing  bodies 
In  working  out  local  BIA  Agency  budgets. 

Eliminate  BIA  area  offices  (such  as  the 
Portland  umbrella  agency)  and  use  the 
money  saved  for  buying  technical  advice  de- 
sired by  the  tribes  and  subject  to  their 
approval. 

Grant  to  the  tribes  working  capital  and 
equipment  so  they  can  contract  with  the 
BIA  to  manage  the  resources  of  their  own 
reservations. 

Last  year  an  Oneida  Indian  who  has 
worked  with  his  own  people  for  36  years 
and  finally  worked  his  way  up  to  position 
of  Indian  Commissioner,  spoke  candidly  to 
the  members  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
about  American  Indian  desires. 

Robert  Bennett,  without  the  Indorsement 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  made 
these  recommendations: 

That  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  be  made 
Into  a  strictly  professional  organization  and 
Its  name  changed. 

That  all  non-professional  services  be  con- 
tracted to  individual  Indians  or  tribes  under 
the  authority  of  the  1910  "Buy  Indian"  Act. 

That  all  existing  BIA  installations  includ- 
ing agency  compounds,  be  turned  over  to 
tribes  or  tribal  housing  authorities  on  con- 
dition that  the  Indians  enforce  law,  zoning 
codes  and  provide  community  services. 

That  wherever  professional  services  can  be 
offered  by  individual  Indians  or  tribes,  con- 
tracts for  such  services  be  executed  under 
the  "Buy  Indian"  Act. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  given 
the  same  authority  for  grants  of  funds  for 
Indian  programs  to  Indians  that  are  now 
granted  to  Commerce,  Labor  and  GEO. 

That  the  service  area  of  the  BIA  be  ex- 
tended to  Indians  anywhere  who  are  found 
to  be  neglected  and  not  receiving  adequate 
services  from  the  communities. 


That  new  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  be  created  for  the  people- 
oriented  BIA  and  the  Office  of  Territories. 

Bennett  told  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  all  of  those  recommendations  were 
based  on  the  policies  Indorsed  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  message  of  March  6.  1968. 

President  Nixon  said: 

"I  will  oppose  any  effort  to  transfer  Juris- 
diction over  reservations  without  Indian 
consent  .  .  .  The  right  of  Belf-determinatlon 
of  Indian  people  will  be  respected  and  their 
participation  In  planning  their  own  destiny 
will  be  encouraged." 

XIX 

The  late  Utah  Republican  senator  who  was 
head  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in 
1967  used  to  be  fond  of  observing:  "The 
sooner  we  can  get  the  Indians  into  cities  the 
sooner  the  government  can  get  out  of  the 
Indian  business." 

This  blunt  comment  by  Sen.  Arthtxr  Wat- 
kins  was  typical  of  official  thinking  about 
•"how  to  solve  the  Indian  problem."'  The  Idea 
was  assimilation.  The  method  was  "re-loca- 
tion." The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  told 
to  make  it  work. 

In  1956  the  BIA  began  a  program  of  urban 
employment  assistance  that  now  offers  train- 
ing In  1.189  courses  at  442  accredited  schools 
In  30  states.  Indians  are  subsidized  whUe  they 
are  trained  and  placed  in  Jobs  in  the  city. 
For  some  Indians  It  Is  a  traumatic  experience 
but  many  have  learned  to  cope  and  have 
stayed,  seeking  out  other  re-located  tribes- 
men for  company. 

But  many  more  Indians  migrate  to  the  city 
on  their  own  and  once  off  the  reservation  the 
BIA  is  no  longer  legally  responsible  for  them. 
They  are  full  citizens  of  both  nation  and 
state  and  eligible  for  federal  and  state  wel- 
fare, employment,  public  health,  educational 
and  Poverty  War  services. 

In  addition,  if  they  know  about  it,  they 
can  go  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  many 
large  cities  and  get  their  basic  health  needs 
met  for  the  first  year  off  the  reservation. 

This  Is  In  stark  contrast  to  the  situation 
that  prevailed  between  1915  and  1934,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Lionel  deMontlgny,  a  Chip- 
pewa Indian  medical  doctor  formerly  with 
the  Indian  Health  Service.  He  said  that  in 
those  years  unless  an  Indian  bad  a  clean  bill 
of  health  he  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
reservation. 

To  the  middle  class,  white,  urban  citizen,  It 
comes  out  sounding  like  the  Indian  is  a 
super-citizen  who  enjoys  not  only  the  gov- 
ernment services  available  to  the  non-Indian 
but  also  a  whole  range  of  additional  govern- 
ment services  for  which  the  non-Indian  la 
Ineligible. 

But  Dr.  deMontlgny  has  answers  for  those 
who  ask  why  Indian  Centers  have  sprung 
up  in  all  the  major  cities  of  the  nation;  why 
American  Indians-United  has  been  formed 
to  unify  all  urban  Indians;  why  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Movement  Is  a  mlUtant  urban- 
based  organization,  why  urban  Indians  are 
demanding  help  from  the  BIA. 

deMontlgny  explained: 

"The  Indian  leaves  his  tribal  community 
and  comes  to  the  city  to  Institutions  built  by 
white  people  and  served  by  white  people.  And 
they  are  all-powerful.  He  has  never  learned 
to  take  advantage  of  these  institutions — in 
fact  that  Is  a  foreign  concept  to  him. 

"Indians  have  been  treated  with  con- 
descension all  their  lives  and  they  emerge  as 
unsure  of  themselves  and  they  can't  stirvlve 
In  the  city.  Indians  don't  form  Inferiority 
complexes  spontaneously.  >  They  have  been 
victims  of  low  expectation  which  Is  a  form  of 
racism,  prejudice. 

"People  behave  to  a  great  extent  In  the 
fashion  expected  of  them.  American  Indians 
have  for  the  most  part,  participated  In  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  made  about 
them  by  non-Indians. 

"Because  of  the  colonial  system  that  ex- 
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isu  on  the  resenrmilon  tb«  Indian  hM  not 
b««n  permUt«d  to  learn  through  experience. 
He  has  been  sealed  off  from  experience  and  so 
the  trauma  that  he  suffers  In  the  transition 
from  reservation  to  city  Is  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  the  federal  government." 

Robert  Lupson.  president  of  Klnatechltapi, 
an  all-Indian  organization  formed  here  last 
year  to  serve  the  estimated  6.000  Indians  in 
the  city,  has  other  answers  for  the  puzzled 
non-Indian     who    wonders     why     hla     red 

brother  cant  cope.  

•Sixty  per  cent  of  the  Eskimos  who  come 
here  dont  know  how  to  take  a  bus  or  how 
to  use  a  telephone  or  how  to  communicate 
with  non-Esklmoe." 

Lupeon  Is  an  Alaskan  ttklmo  who  U  mar- 
ried to  a  Montana  Chippewa  Indian  Lupsons 
wife  Joan,  was  recently  employed  as  social 
worker  for  the  Central  District  of  the  State 
Welfare  Department.  She  U  the  first  Indian 
case  worker  hired  by  the  state  to  serve  this 
city's  8  000  Indian  families  whoee  annual  In- 
come averages  between  $4,000  and  •6.000. 

Lupson  can  reel  off  the  addresses  of  Seat- 
tles  Indian  ghettos.  He  points  out  that  the 
mayor  can  look  out  his  office  window  and  see 
the  apartment  complex  In  which  eight  urban 
Indian  famlllea  live  where  the  hot  water  Is 
turned  on  for  Just  one  hour  in  the  morning 
and  one  hour  in  the  late  afternoon  and  the 
tenants  use  their  ovens  to  supplement  the 

That  ghetto  la  "backed  up  to  the  Episcopal 
Church."  he  said  Pockets  of  Indian  poverty 
extet  In  Ballard.  Queen  Anne.  Delrldge  Way 
and  other  middle  clasa  white  neighborhoods 
His  Klnatechltapi  organization  U  compiling 
documented  caaea  of  racial  diacrtmlnaUon 
against  Indians  'n  Seattle  to  present  to  the 
Washington  State  Board  Against  EMscrlmlna- 
tlon  and  the  Human  Rights  Department  of 
the  city. 

Many  Indians  come  from  out  of  state  to 
Seattle  and  when  they  run  out  of  money 
they  can't  get  back  home  They  are  condl- 
Uoned  to  the  direct  health  services  of  the 
reaerratlon  clinic  or  IHS  hosplUl  and  they 
find  that  Seattle  haa  neither. 

Usually  the  displaced  reservation  Indian 
baa  little  understanding  of  why  he  cant 
get  Indian  federal  services  in  the  city  and 
leas  understanding  ot  how  to  obtain  ordi- 
nary federal  and  sUte  services  non-Indiana 
receive. 

Adelbert  Zephler,  27.  a  Tancton  Sioux, 
came  from  South  Dakota  six  months  ago  be- 
cause hla  brother,  a  member  of  Labor  Local 
243.  said  there  was  lots  of  construction  work 
here.  Although  Zephler  U  a  high  school  grad- 
uate ana  spent  11  months  in  the  Air  Force, 
he  could  only  get  clean-up  Jobs  in  Seattle 

Zephler  said.  "My  brother  Is  satisfied  with 
that  kind  of  work.  I  guess,  but  I'm  not."  He 
enroUed  In  carpenter  training  at  SeatUe 
Opportunities  Industrial  Center  and  his  wel- 
fare check  pays  the  rent  until  he  can  qualify 
for  work. 

He  said  the  hardest  part  of  adjusting  to 
urban  life  Is.  "You  don't  get  to  know  people. 
At  home  you  know  everybody  around  you. 
But  here  you  feel  alone  Its  a  strange  thing." 
He'd  like  to  go  back  to  school  but  to  qualify 
for  the  BIA  subsidy  during  training  he  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  reservation  In  which 
he  U  enrolled  and  apply  And  he  has  no 
money  to  do  that.  He  said.  "I'd  Uke  to  go 
%ack  If  there  were  anything  to  do  there." 

Clarence  Milton.  23.  Tslmslan  Indian  of 
Alaska,  brought  his  wife  and  two  sons  here 
about  six  weeks  ago.  He.  too.  U  enrolled  In 
SOIC  carpentry  course.  He  heard  about  SOIC 
from  hla  brother  who  U  in  welding.  Milton's 
family  found  housing  In  High  Point  Project. 
They  are  on  welfare  while  he  gets  his  train- 
ing. 

Milton  aald.  "I  dropped  out  of  school  in 
the  nth  grade.  I  was  a  non-union  long- 
staoraman  but  the  ablps  only  came  In  once 
in  a  great  while."  , 
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He  saya  transportation  In  the  city  Is  the 
biggest  problem— and  washing  clothes  and 
getUng  medical  care  His  wife  washes  dia- 
pers in  a  tub  by  hand.  He  has  gone  to  SeatUe 
Indian  Center  to  get  bus  tokens  to  Ude  him 
over  between  welfare  checks. 

Pearl  Warren.  Makah  Indian  director  of 
the  Seattle  Indian  Center,  said  the  center  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  reservation  right  In  the 
middle  of  town  but  It  Is  there  to  offer  emer- 
gency socUl  service  to  urban  Indians  Last 
year  It  solved  Immediate  "and  urgent  prob- 
lema  of  3.917  Indians  and  substantially  more 
this  year.  .^ 

The  center  supplies  emergency  groceries, 
clothes  for  both  adults  and  chUdren. 
Christmas  boxes  and  Thanksgiving  baskets. 
Infant  layettes  and  offers  marital,  premari- 
tal family  counseling  It  also  refers  Indians 
to  other  services  for  which  they  are  eligible. 
The  center  serves  as  a  social  meeting  place 
for  group  dinners,  social  dancing  and  pow- 
wows. And  it  sponsors  the  only  Indian  state- 
wide Upward  Bound  educational  program  In 
the  nation.  It's  one  of  42  such  urban  Indian 
centers  In  16  states. 

Michael  Smith.  18.  U  a  Sioux  who  grew  up 
In  SeatUe  and  discovered  his  "indlanneas" 
by  attending  the  Wednesday  night  Indian 
Center  dances  His  father  works  for  Boeing 
Co  and  Mike  has  been  educated  In  Seattle's 
de  facto  segregated  schools.  He's  now  helping 
the  Indians  occupy  Alcatraz 

It  was  at  the  Indian  Center  that  he  met 
Canadian  Indian  Oeorge  Abbott  of  the 
Thompson  Tribe  Abbott.  19.  traveU  freely 
across  the  U  S  -Canadian  border  under  the 
Jay  Treat  V  between  BrtUln  and  the  North- 
west Territories  He  finished  high  school  at 
Queen  Anne  High  In  Seattle 

He  began  going  to  the  Indian  Center  to 
meet  friends  because  of  the  social  cliques  in 
high  school  and  the  ego-hangup  of  so  many 
of  the  white  studenU.  he  said  He  traveled 
to  Europe  with  the  Seattle  All  American 
Indian  Dancers  last  summer. 

Last  week  Oeorge  and  Mike  collected  a  car- 
load of  blanket*  and  noni>ert8hable  food- 
stuffs and  headed  back  to  Alcatraz  to  rejoin 
their  tribesmen  who  hope  to  persuade  the 
government  to  turn  the  rockv  Island  over  to 
them  for  an  Indian  educaUonal  cultural  and 
spiritual  center. 

A  still  different  trpe  of  urban  Indian  are 
the  members  of  landless  tribes  Clifford  O. 
Allen  is  tribal  chairman  of  the  Snohomish 
Tribe,  one  of  Western  Washington*  13  land- 
less tribes  Allen,  who  lives  In  Auburn,  be- 
fore retirement  was  a  •'powder  man"  (dyna- 
mite) In  Seattle's  Local  440  and  made  his 
living  In  heaw  construction. 

He  said.  "The  first  mistake  our  ancestors 
made  wak  not  taking  a  reservation  "  He  U 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  retaining 
SnohomUh  tribal  cultural  traditions  with- 
out a  home  base  The  government  paid  cnlv 
•1  10  per  acre  for  the  land  the  Snohomish 
yielded  to  the  white  man.  Allen  said 

In  IkOnneapoUa  where  there  are  10.000  In- 
dians, a  militant  urt)an  organization  calling 
Itself  the  American  Indian  Movement 
(A  IM^  has  a  volunteer  Indian  Patrol.  The 
patrollers  wear  red  lacketa  and  carrv  low 
powered  walkle-talklee.  Thev  patrol  the 
downtown  streets  frequented  by  Indiana  on 
weekend  nights  They  break  up  fights,  avert 
fights  and  prevent  confrontation*  with  the 
police. 

They  take  Intoxicated  persoiu  home,  the 
Injured  to  the  hospital  and  during  the  win- 
ter they  sit  In  their  cars  and  monitor  the 
concentration  and  activity  of  squad  cars  In 
the  area 

In  addition  to  their  concern  over  pollce- 
oommunlty  relations,  the  AIM.  members 
sponsor  an  Indian  Dance  Club  and  cultural 
herita^  programs,  help  urban  Indians  find 
housing,  Jobs  and  they  have  confronted 
mainstream  religious  denominations  to  de- 
mand reparation  f unda  for  the  Indian 


Entirely  Indian  and  without  any  federal 
or  state  support  AIM.  has  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Honeywell  Corp.  and  has  be- 
come a  recruiting  agent  to  bring  Indians  Into 
the  factory.  It  U  demonstrating  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  non-Establishment  Indians 
of  many  different  tribes  who  play  down  their 
cultural  diversity  and  unify  on  the  basis  of 
their  "Indlanness." 

AIM.  haa  called  upon  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  allocate  8600  million  for 
urban  Indian  programs  and  has  urged  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  redesign  the 
BIA  to  serve  equally  the  urban  and  the  res- 
ervation Indian. 

There  la  nothln  to  Indicate  that  such  a  re- 
quest will  be  taken  seriously  by  either  the 
Department  of  Interior  or  the  BIA. 

But  the  special  handicaps  of  the  over-pro- 
tected reservation  Indian  who  is  forced  to  the 
city  to  find  both  training  and  employment 
but  la  Ill-equipped  either  culturally  oc  edu- 
cationally to  cope  with  urbanization,  are 
being  recognized  by  the  government. 

Ponca  Indian  scholar  Clyde  Warrior  de- 
scrltMs  the  Indian  buffalo  hunt  and  com- 
menu.  "In  those  days  we  were  not  'out  of 
the  syst«n,'  we  were  the  system  and  we 
dealt  competently  with  our  environment  be- 
cause we  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

If  an  Indian  does  not  understand  the 
modern  economy  It  Is  because  he  has  never 
been  Involved  In  It.  Someone  has  made  these 
decisions  for  him.  Handouts  do  not  erode 
character — Ood  gave  the  buffalo  as  a  gift  to 
ua  and  that  alone  did  not  erode  our  char- 
acter.   

"The  lack  of  power  over  one's  own  destiny 
erodea  the  character." 


NIXON      SPEAKS       OUT      AGAINST 

HUNGER,  SEEKS  END  TO  SCHOOL 

MILK  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  im- 
pressed deeply  by  President  Nixon's  De- 
cember 2  speech  at  the  convening  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition. 

He  spoke  forcefully  of  our  moral  ob- 
ligation to  end  hunger  in  America,  to 
make  sure  that  each  of  our  citizens  en- 
joys a  balanced  diet.  At  one  point  the 
President  remarked : 

A  child  Ul-fed  Is  dulled  In  curiosity,  lower 
in  stamina,  and  distracted  from  learning. 

We  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee agree  wholehearUdly  with  the 
President  and  have  written  several  bUls 
during  the  past  4  years  to  improve  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  The 
latest  measure.  H.R.  515.  is  nearing  final 
action  In  the  Senate. 

One  area  which  needs  to  be  expanded, 
In  my  view,  is  the  pilot  effort  In  provid- 
ing school  breakfasts.  First  begxm  In 
1966,  the  project  recognizes  that  children 
of  working  mothers  and  children  living 
m  isolated  rural  areas  sometimes  leave 
home  without  a  good,  hearty  breakfast. 
As  a  resiUt.  they  can  be  listless  and  in- 
attentive during  the  critical  morning 
cl&sscs 

It  came  as  a  shock,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
learn  that  President  Nixon  wants  to 
eliminate  all  funds  for  one  of  the  most 
successful  child  nutrition  programs  In 
history;  the  special  milk  program.  All 
$104  million  would  be  cut  from  the  fiscal 
1971  budget. 
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Each  year  more  than  17  million  Amer- 
ican children  are  furnished  milk  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  nursery 
schools.  d«iy-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  other  non- 
profit institutions.  Through  the  special 
milk  program,  more  than  3  billion  half- 
pints  are  consumed  annually. 

The  Government's  investment  pays  a 
healthy  dividend  in  stronger  bodies  and 
keener  minds.  Milk  is  rich  in  bone-build- 
ing calcium  and  is  a  valuable  source  of 
protein,  vitamin  A.  vitamin  B-12,  and 
ribofiavin. 

The  President  has  Indicated  that  the 
cost  of  the  milk  program  would  be  off- 
set by  increasing  funds  for  other  child 
nutrition  efforts.  Pacts,  however,  refute 
this  claim.  The  President's  budget  re- 
quests an  Increase  of  only  $7  million  in 
various  child  feeding  programs. 

To  make  sure  that  our  children  con- 
tinue receiving  low-cost  nutritious  milk. 
Congress  has  only  to  take  the  simple  step 
of  making  the  special  milk  program  per- 
manent. Last  year  the  Hoxise  voted  384 
to  2  to  do  exactly  this.  With  a  permanent 
authorization  and  with  armual  appro- 
priations of  $125  million,  we  can  help 
achieve  what  the  President  Intended  in 
his  fine  speech  of  December  2. 


OUR  MARGIN  OP  LIFE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  BUI  Potter, 
the  outdoor  editor  of  the  Joplln,  Mo.. 
Globe,  recently  devoted  his  entire  column 
to  a  review  of  a  book  entitled  "Our  Mar- 
gin of  Life." 

This  book,  written  by  Master  Parmer 
Gene  Polrot  of  Golden  City.  Mo.,  was 
the  Inspiration  for  the  "cropland  and 
water  restoration  bill"  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  as  one  way  to  help 
solve  the  Nation's  farm  problems.  It  is 
most  apropos  to  this  time  of  considering 
environment  of  man  and  ecological  in- 
fluences tliereupon. 

I  am  sure  that  the  name  Gene  Polrot 
is  not  unfamiliar  to  those  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  are  interested  in  agri- 
culture. His  book  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  many  of  the  Members.  Others 
have  journeyed  with  me  to  southwest 
Missouri  to  tour  his  farm.  Still  others 
have  witnessed  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

As  Bill  Potter  says: 

Oene  Polrot  writes  with  the  soul  of  a  poet. 
the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  the  heart  of  a 
humanitarian,  and  the  voice  of  experience. 
His  logic  should  not  be  Ignored,  nor  his  vi- 
sion of  national  soil  restoration  negated  by 
the  whim  of  the  bureaucrat. 

I  recommend  to  all,  the  reading  of  this 
article,  and  I  further  recommend  the 
reading  of  Gene's  book  "Our  MfCrgln  of 
Ufe." 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Joplln  Olobe,  Jan.  18,  1970] 

POTTEXIKO   AaOUMO 

(By  Bill  Potter) 

During  the  past  week.  I  got  some  book 
leamln'  and  It  wasn't  planned  that  way. 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  experience 
that  turned  an  unexpected  bout  with  a  vlnis 


bug  into  an  adventure  In  agronomy  that 
finds  this  commentator  groping  for  the  right 
words  with  which  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  author  of  "Our  Margin  of  Life." 

Before  making  a  stab  at  reviewing  this 
documentary  of  one  man's  battle  of  Inde- 
pendence In  what  could — at  best — be  called  a 
war  of  survival,  let  me  set  the  stage. 

The  159-page  book  was  publUhed  by  Van- 
tage Press  In  1964.  This  was  the  year  I  started 
pottering  around  for  The  Jc^lln  Olobe.  In 
those  six  years  I  often  heard  of  Oene  Polrot 
but  It  was  not  until  last  October  during  the 
GROW  meeting  at  Roaring  River  that  I  bad 
the  opportunity  to  set  for  a  spell  and  visit 
with  this  gracious  gentleman  from  Oolden 
City. 

Soon  after  New  Year's  Day  I  received  a 
copy  of  his  book  with  the  fly  leaf  Inscribed 
by  the  author.  It  was  my  Intention,  after 
first  perusal  of  the  volvune,  to  read  a  chap- 
ter each  day  and  probably  review  this  admir- 
able piece  of  forthright  literature  sometime 
next  month. 

But  that  or  virus  decided  different  and  last 
Sunday  night  as  I  left  the  newsroom  reeling 
from  his  sudden  blow,  1  finally  stuck  my  nose 
In  Oene's  book  Tuesday  afternoon.  Two  chap- 
ters later  I  was  hooked — but  good.  My  travel 
plans  for  those  two  days  of  "pottering"  were 
sure  shot  but  I'm  telling  you  neighbor,  they 
couldn't  have  been  spent  more  profitably. 
Reading  the  nine  absorbing  and  challenging 
chapters  of  "Our  Margin  of  Life"  was  a  re- 
warding experience. 

Okay  Potter,  what  are  you  saying?  You've 
made  your  point  about  having  a  miserable 
bead  cold  and  an  extra  day  off  from  work 
and  all  that  Jazz,  but  what  about  the  book. 
Sooooooooo. . . . 

"Our  Margin  of  Life"  is  one  man's  plea  for 
a  program  that  wouldn't  exactly  become  a 
poUtically  acceptable  plan.  It's  too  sensible 
and  It's  too  simple  for  that. 

This  Polrot — authored  volume  deals  with 
one  crucial  subject  as  lived  and  overcome  by 
one  farmer — soil  restoration.  He  calls  for  a 
national  soil  restoration  program.  The  Polrot 
plan  would  do  away  with  all  the  federally 
oriented  controls  over  food  or  fiber  In  price 
or  acreage.  This  Idea,  of  course,  In  my  opin- 
ion Is  where  Oene  loses  the  bureaucratic 
bunglers  who  sit  In  their  walnut  paneled  of- 
fices far  away  from  the  battle  of  survival, 
look  at  some  charts,  hold  some  costly  cotLfer- 
ences  and  then  decide  what's  best  for  the  In- 
dividual farmer. 

This  Is  a  book  with  character  and  amply 
refiects  the  character  of  the  author  In  his 
fight  to  survive  on  his  own  acreage. 

In  the  very  first  page  of  the  first  chapter, 
one  paragraph  gave  me  a  clue  to  the  excit- 
ing reading  that  certainly  must  follow. 

Discussing  "Mother  Nature's  Law  of  the 
Prairie,"  Oene  writes: 

"The  once  great  prairies  with  their  frulta 
and  wildlife  nourished  our  nation  through 
Its  weak  Infancy.  They  nourished  It  again 
through  Its  reckless  and  wasteful  adoles- 
cence. The  nation  now  has  reached  a  ma- 
turity which  should  make  It  capable  of  rec- 
ognizing that  the  prairie  can  no  longer  give 
that  which  it  does  not  have,  and  that,  as 
man  destroys  it  he  destroys  himself." 

It  doesnt  take  long  for  the  descriptive 
dialogue  of  the  author  to  warm  the  reader 
up  to  the  subject  at  hand.  Actually,  Oene's 
document  Is  a  case  history  of  how  the  Ool- 
den City  farmer  with  an  Insatiable  Inqulsl- 
tlveness  made  the  most  of  what  he  had  and, 
without  any  government  plans  to  pick  him 
up  by  the  bootstrap  that  he  might  Just  exist, 
used  two  very  simple  and  elementary  traits 
to  win  the  batUe  over  eroded  soil.  He  sim- 
ply used  the  Ood-glven  power  of  observation 
as  be  tolled  on  his  acreage  In  those  early 
days.  The  other  characteristic  was  a  profit- 
able combination  of  sheer  guts  and  patience. 
Add  to  these  common  sense  and  hard  work 
and  you  have  the  Oene  Polrot  story — success. 

By  the  time  you  get  to  chapter  3  concern - 


mg  "Lost  Margins  In  Abandoned  Farms"  you 
should  really  be  aroused.  Let  me  digress. 

Not  too  long  ago  In  the  newsroom.  I  was 
processing  an  AP  story  which  reported  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  Individual  farms 
bad  dropped  considerably  during  1969.  It's 
too  bad  those  more  than  89,000  farmers  who 
gave  up  their  small  farm  operations  last  year 
couldn't  have  been  exposed  to  the  Polrot 
philosophy.  In  this  particular  cheater,  the 
author  makes  much  of  the  unspoken  words 
of  Mother  Nature  In  her  reminder  to  all  who 
engage  In  farming  (or  other  phases  of  con- 
servation which  deal  with  the  soil)  that  "her 
simple  law  of  conservation  commands  that 
we  hold  the  soil  In  place  and  return  to  it 
that  which  was  taken." 

I  would  suggest  at  this  point  that  "Our 
Margin  of  Life"  needs  to  be  read  by  others 
than  farmers  who,  as  we  say — till  the  soli. 
In  this  book  there  Is  a  challenge  to  everyone 
who  Is  Interested  In  today's  top  crisis — sur- 
vival. Even  If  you  have  a  vegetable  garden 
that  may  not  be  producing  as  you  think  It 
should,  you'll  find  sensible  suggestions.  The 
same  for  the  horlcultural  buff  who  delights 
In  grovring  flowers.  Or  If  you  want  to  review 
a  true-to-llfe  Horatio  Alger  story — ^youTl 
find  It  m  this  volume  by  Oene  Polrot. 

What  Is  our  margin?  A  good  question  and 
simply  answered  by  the  author  on  page  143 
when  he  says,  "Our  margin  Includes  not  only 
food,  good  health  and  human  welfare  but 
also  those  values  written  Into  our  Constitu- 
tion and  taught  by  Christianity." 

And  what  Is  necessary  for  our  survival.  On 
page  53 ,  Polrot  points  out : 

"The  law  of  the  prairie  teaches  things  nec- 
essary for  our  survival.  There  Is  no  other  way 
to  get  them.  It  appears  that  federal  legisla- 
tion should  have  this  law  as  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. It  Is  too  late  to  begin  after  the  crop 
surplus  has  been  created,  or  the  farmers  have 
experienced  poverty  or  the  consumer  has 
demonstrated  his  hunger.  Such  troubles  do 
not  come  from  the  farms  where  the  law  ha» 
been  obeyed." 

I  Just  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  "Our 
Margin  of  Life"  has  meant  to  me.  I  hope  you 
will  read  it,  too.  If  you  haven't  already  had 
that  privilege. 

It  Is  startling  In  concept  but  very  real  In 
It's  vision  of  a  better  life  for  all  America.  If 
there  Is  ever  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  conserva- 
tionists, Oene  Polrot  certainly  deserves  that 
honor. 

This  man  writes  with  the  soul  of  a  poet, 
the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  the  heart  of  a 
humanitarian  and  the  voice  of  experience. 
His  logic  should  not  be  Ignored  nor  his  vision 
of  national  soil  restoration  negated  by  the 
whim  of  the  bureaucrat.  Man's  very  survival 
could  well  depend  on  the  Polrot  philosophy. 


DEMOCRATIC      POLICY      COUNCIL 
STATEMENT  DEMONSTRATES 

PARTY  IS  WITHOUT  A  PROGRAM 
AND  UNAWARE  OF  ITO  LEGISLA- 
TIVE RESPONSEBILrnES 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  susked  and 
was  given  permlssi(ai  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Recoiu)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  chose 
February  10 — ^the  day  we  began  our  tra- 
ditional Lincoln  Day  recess — to  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Council's  statement  "America  in 
the  1970's."  Having  now  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  this  statement.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  it  was  released  at  the 
beginning  of  a  congressional  recess  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  escape  con- 
gressional and  public  notice. 
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This  statement  provides  documenJkry 
evidence  that  the  Democratic  Party  is 
without  a  meaningful  program,  and  un- 
aware of  reality.  It  seems  unaware  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  conseqiiences  of  the 
policies  they  pursued  during  the  1960's. 
It  is  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  legis- 
lative program  which  the  President  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress.  And  final- 
ly, it  appears  unaware  of  Its  own  legis- 
lative responsibility  as  the  party  control- 
ling the  legislative  branch  to  get  on  with 
the  people  s  business  and  act  upon  the 
comprehensive  program  of  reform  rec- 
ommended by  the  President. 

Given  this  kind  of  blindness  to  real- 
ity, it  is  not  surprising  that  according  to 
the  most  recent  Oallup  poll  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  American  people  ap- 
prove of  the  way  President  Nixon  is 
handling  the  Presidency. 

In  any  event,  it  is  certainly  appropriate 
that  this  statement  was  entitled 
"America  in  the  1970's.'  The  Democratic 
Policy  Council  should  be  concerned  about 
the  1970"s  because  many  of  its  members 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  problems 
we  must  face  today.  After  all,  the  coun- 
cil's chairman,  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  was  a  key  policymaker  in  the 
1960's  and  thereby  contributed  mightily 
to  our  present  plight. 

The  Democratic  Policy  Council  report 
claims,  and  I  quote: 

It  Is  the  Congress  to  which  the  American 
people  must  Increasingly  look  for  leader- 
ship .  . . 

And  yet.  what  do  the  American  people 
find  when  they  turn  to  the  Congress  for 
leadership?  They  find  the  Congress  is 
controlled  by  a  pack  of  aging  Democrats 
with  both  feet  firmly  planted  in  the  past 
and  their  seats  of  power  planted  firmly  on 
top  of  any  reform  measures  which  might 
threaten  the  archaic  establishment  to 
which  they  are  wedded.  To  the  younger 
Democrats  the  "challenges  of  the  seven- 
ties" has  nothing  to  do  with  the  issues  of 
a  new  decade:  to  them  the  •'challenges  of 
the  seventies"  are  the  problems  en- 
countered in  dealing  with  their  septua- 
genarian leaders  who  maintain  a  death 
grip  on  the  reins  of  power  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note,  in  this 
regard,  that  although  the  report  makes 
reference  to  "an  outmoded  governmental 
structure  incapable  of  dealing  with  the 
complex  demands  of  contemporary  soci- 
ety and  the  economy.  "  the  Democrats 
have  mysteriously  confined  their  reform- 
ist zeal  to  the  executive  branch.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  urgent  need  to 
overhaul  the  Congress.  It  seems  that  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council  intentionally 
sidestepped  this  issue  for  fear  of  stepping 
on  some  of  those  grand  old  marble  toes. 

After  an  almost  unprecedented  record 
of  footdragging  and  inaction  by  the 
democratically  controlled  first  session  of 
the  91st  Congress.  I  am  certain  the 
American  people  must  be  bewildered  by 
the  council's  statement  that  Americans 
must  look  to  the  Democratic  Congress 
for  leadership.  Thus  far.  the  Democratic 
Congress  has  been  insensitive  to  the 
President's  call  for  major  reforms. 

The  Democratic  Policy  Council  calls 
for  a  shift  of  resources  away  from  war- 
related  programs  to  human  needs,  yet  it 


fails  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  what  the 
Nixon  administration  has  in  fact  ac- 
complished. The  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
contains  more  money  for  human  re- 
sources than  for  national  defense.  In 
spite  of  continued  improvements  in  our 
military  forces,  national  defense  will 
claim  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1971  than  in  any  year  since 
1950.  The  1971  budget  for  national  de- 
fense is  $10  billion  beldw  that  projected 
by  President  Johnson. 

After  8  years  of  proliferating  Govern- 
ment programs,  unwillingness  to  use 
stringent  evaluative  procedures  on  con- 
cerning existing  programs,  and  failing 
to  take  corrective  actions  regarding  ob- 
solete Federal  programs  while  they  held 
the  administration,  the  Democrats  are 
now  Interested  in  eliminating  these  un- 
needed  and  obsolete  programs.  This 
change  of  heart  is  indeed  welcome  and 
I  hope  that  we  can  now  anticipate  co- 
operation in  implementing  the  specific 
recommendations  of  this  character  in  the 
President's  budget  message. 

Former  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's Policy  Council  calls  for  a  "re- 
structuring of  our  instruments  of  Gov- 
ernment."  Those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  welcome  our  Democratic  colleagues 
to  the  banner  of  governmental  reform  so 
that  it  may  be  made  lx)th  more  respon- 
sive and  responsible.  During  the  past  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  however.  I  detected  lit- 
tle Democratic  enthusiasm  for  acting  on 
a  broad  range  of  governmental  reforms. 
The    postal    reform    bill— so    urgently 
needed — continues    to   languish    in    the 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
because  of  Democratic  opposition.  There 
has  been  no  action  on  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation  for  restructuring  of  our 
present  hodgepodge  of  manpower  train- 
ing programs.  Grant  consolidation  legis- 
lation remains  in  committee  also. 
^The  most  far-reaching  governmental 
reform  of  all.  the  President's  revenue- 
sharing  plan,  has  been  greeted  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  at  this  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  No  action  is  slated  on 
this  legislation.  It  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  Democratic  Policy  Coimcll 
statement  on  America  in  the  1970's.  Ap- 
parently, revitalized  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  increased  opportunities  for 
meaningful  citizen  participation  in  Gov- 
ernment that  would  accompany  revenue 
sharing   are  not  a  part  of  the  Policy 
Council's  vision  of  America  in  the  1970's. 
The  Republicans  believe  In  strengthened 
State  and  local  government  and  In  shar- 
ing the  Federal  Government's  superior 
tax  resources  with  States  and  commu- 
nities and  have  put  forward  a  program 
to  that  end.  As  yet,  we  have  had  no 
Democratic  alternative.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  Democratic  silence  on  this 
major  issue  means  opposition  to  revenue- 
sharing.   Hubert   Humphrey   Is   seldom 
without  words  unless  there  is  a  powerftU 
reason  for  it. 

Using  his  executive  authority,  the 
President  himself  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  restructure  the  Federal  Government. 
Among  his  actions  are  the  following : 

Elstabllshment  of  four  new  Cabinet 
level  domestic  Councils. 

Revival  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 


Elstabllshment  of  common  regional 
boundaries  and  headquarters  for  field 
operations  in  the  major  domestic  depart- 
ments. 

Creating  of  a  new  office  of  child  de- 
velopment. 

Reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Reorganization  of  the  ICC. 

A  good  sign  in  the  Democratic  coun- 
cil's statement  is  that  Democratic  lead- 
ership are  now  apparently  aware,  as  they 
never  were  while  they  held  responsibility 
for  the  Department  of  Justice,  that  we 
have  a  national  crime  problem.  I  hope 
that  this  new  awareness  of  this  problem 
will  mean  that  we  can  expect  speedier 
action  on  the  President's  anticrime  legis- 
lation in  this  session  than  was  the  case 
in  the  first  session.  The  Democratic  state- 
ment complains  of  under-fimdlng  Fed- 
eral anticrime  programs.  Yet.  President 
Nixon  requested  additional  anticrime 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  then  had 
to  wait  until  E>ecember  1969 — 6  months 
after  the  new  fiscal  year  had  begun — for 
these  funds  to  be  made  available  by  a 
Etemocratic  Congress.  The  fiscal  year 
1971  budget  provides  about  $1.3  billion 
for  crime  reduction,  nearly  double  the 
outlays  In  1969.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed a  $190  million  Increase  in  out- 
lays for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  provide  aid  to  the 
States. 

The  administration  also  is  criticized 
In  the  field  of  education.  Here  again  we 
find  the  Democratic  Party  opposed  to  re- 
form and  innovation.  In  1969  the  Demo- 
crats In  this  House  sought  to  extend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  for  5  years  until  1975 — 1  year  after 
President  Nixon's  current  tertn  in  office. 
This  was  a  blatant  attempt  to  prevent  re- 
form and  innovation  in  our  most  basic 
Federal  school  legislation.  Detailed  re- 
ports by  the  Southern  Center  for  Studies 
in  Public  Policy  and  the  NAACP  in  1969. 
however,  documented  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  funds  for  educat- 
ing low-income  children  were  misspent. 
The  Office  of  Education  has  organized 
a  special  group  to  follow  up  on  these 
studies  and  correct  abuses  where  they 
exist.  The  administration  is  also  pre- 
paring its  recommendations  for  im- 
proved Federal  education  programs. 

The  council's  report  laments  the  fact 
that  inadequate  funds  are  provided  for 
educational  research.  I  hope  that  coun- 
cil's concern  for  educational  research  will 
be  imparted  to  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  Democratic  Congress  failed  to  vote 
the  $25  million  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  Innovation  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  These  funds  would 
have  been  used  to  develop  and  test  prom- 
ising approaches  for  student  achieve- 
ment— such  as  new  ways  to  teach  read- 
ing and  the  use  of  older  children  to 
teach  younger  children. 

Democratic  refusal  to  vote  these  mod- 
est research  and  development  funds 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
Is  spending  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  its  total  investment  in  education 
on  research.  I  look  forward  to  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  provide  the  funds  needed 
for  educational  research  so  that  we  may. 
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as  the  President  has  requested,  get  more 
for  our  education  dollars. 

If  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
are  truly  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
education,  they  will  cease  to  delay  needed 
educational  appropriations  the  way  they 
have  In  this  Congress.  An  HETW  appro- 
priations conference  report  was  not  re- 
ported to  this  House  until  December 
1969.  We  still  have  no  appropriation's  bill 
and  the  school  year  is  half  gone.  This  sort 
of  timing — which  makes  intelligent 
budgetihg  by  local  school  officials  al- 
most impossible — is  the  responsibility  of 
the  majority  party  in  Congress.  Late 
funding  results  in  wasted  funds  and  fre- 
quently In  the  purchase  of  unneeded 
equipment,  instead  of  well-planned  pro- 
grams and  quality  teaching. 

The  policy  statement  contains  little 
concerning  welfare  reform  other  than 
suggestions  that  a  great  deal  more  should 
be  spent  in  this  area  than  the  President 
has  recommended  In  his  family  assist- 
ance plan.  The  record  amply  demon- 
strates that  the  Democratic  Party  is  in- 
capable of  reforming  the  current  welfare 
system  which  they  created.  There  were 
no  suggestions  of  reform  during  the  years 
when  they  held  the  executive  branch. 
Only  the  Nixon  administration  has  had 
the  courage  to  say  the  present  system 
must  be  junked  and  a  totally  new  work- 
Incentive  program  instituted  In  Its  place. 
Unlike  the  Democratic  policy  statement, 
the  administration  has  proposed  a  con- 
crete plan  to  relieve  the  States  and  local 
£  units  of  between  10  and  SO  percent  of 
I   3  I    their  welfare  costs. 

**  Hopefully,   the  council's  concern   for 

our  cities'  mass  transit  problems  will 
carry  over  to  the  leaders  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  so 
that  hearings  can  be  held  on  the  Presi- 
dent's mass  transit  plan,  which  has  now 
passed  the  Senate. 

Likewise.  I  hope  that  the  council's  con- 
cern about  hunger  and  malnutrition  will 
result  In  speedy  action  on  the  President's 
program  to  combat  these  dread  problems 
that  exist  within  our  aflSuent  society. 
Certainly,  the  President,  through  his 
message  to  Congress,  his  convening  of  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Food  and 
Nutrition,  and  his  Elxecutlve  actions  to 
expand  the  food  stamps  and  commodity 
distribution  programs,  has  provided 
needed  leadership  in  this  area. 

The  council  has  rightly  noted  that  "the 
consumer  legislation  of  the  1960's  needs 
strengthening."  I  hope  this  attitude  will 
insure  prompt  action  on  the  President's 
consumer  protection  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  reassuring  aspects  of 
the  coimcil  report  is  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  apparently 
become  aware  that  inflation  is  a  serious 
national  problem.  We  welcome  our  col- 
leagues to  this  battle — though  it  must  be 
admitted  their  enlistment  is  a  bit  tardy. 
It  was  the  massive  deficits  of  the  1960's — 
between  July  1965  and  July  1968,  the 
Federal  Government  ran  a  deficit  of  $37.8 
billion — an  alltime  record  for  deficit 
spending  except  for  World  War  U— that 
disrupted  cost-price  stability  and  allowed 
Inflationary  momentum  to  develop.  Al- 
though the  budget-busting  votes  of  many 
Democratic  Members  have  weakened  the 
administration's  capacity  to  deal  with 


inflation,  we  look  forward  in  this  session 
to  renewed  Democratic  interest  in  curb- 
ing Inflation.  I  hope  that  the  rhetoric  of 
the  council  report  will  be  matched  by 
deeds  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  However, 
the  Democratic  record  of  "taxing  less 
and  spending  more"  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  is  not  encouraging. 
The  council's  report  quite  rightly  takes 
note  of  the  need  for  action  to  deal  with 
the  critical  problems  we  confront  in  sav- 
ing and  restoring  our  environment.  This 
is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Together  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  can  act  thought- 
fully and  expeditiously  to  take  the  ac- 
tions needed  while  there  is  still  time. 
I  look  forward  to  speedy  action  on  the 
President's  seven  environmental  propos- 
als early  in  this  session. 


CAMPBELL  SOUP  CO.  RECOGNIZED 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS IN  THE  CONTROL  OF  WA- 
TER POLLUTION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  wag  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mark 
Twain  is  reported  to  have  said  that  every- 
body tEdks  about  the  weather  but  nobody 
does  anything  about  it.  Lately,  everybody 
Is  talking  about  environmental  pollu- 
tion, and  I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that 
the  Campbell  Soup  Co.  for  one  is  doing 
something  to  stop  it.  In  fact  the  Camp- 
bell's plant  in  Paris.  Tex.,  has  won  the 
Gold  Medal  Award  presented  by  the 
Sports  Foundation,  Inc.,  on  February  3, 
for  corporate  achievement  in  the  control 
of  water  polluticn.  This  award  was  based 
on  studies  and  recommendations  by  na- 
tionally recognized  experts  in  the  field  of 
environmental  pollution  control.  It  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  what  an  enlight- 
ened industry  can  do  to  preserve  our 
environment. 

The  Paris,  Tex.,  plant  has  an  outstand- 
ing water  pollution  control  system  com- 
bined with  a  splendid  example  of  land 
conservation  practice.  Each  day,  the 
plant  releases  3.6  million  gallons  of  focd 
products  waste  water,  but  rather  than 
letting  this  go  into  local  streams  after 
perfunctory  treatment,  the  Campbell's 
plant  uses  the  waste  water  for  irrigation, 
making  the  nmoff  completely  safe  for 
release  and  at  the  same  time  producing  a 
needed  by-product — high  quality  hay. 

The  company's  water  purification  sys- 
tem at  Paris  is  an  overland  flow  spray 
irrigation  system  which  is  unusual  in 
that  it  uses  nature's  own  cleansing  ac- 
tion to  purify  the  waste  water.  When 
Campbell  decided  to  build  a  soup  proc- 
essing plant  in  Paris,  it  purchased  al- 
most 500  acres  of  eroded  land,  a  former 
cotton  fleld.  which  had  been  deteriorated 
gradually  over  the  years  by  poor  farm- 
ing practices.  The  field  was  grsuled  and 
terraced  and  special  grasses  were  sown. 
Intensive  cultivation,  fertilization,  and 
Irrigation  were  practiced  until  the  grass 
had  formed  a  thick  sod.  Prom  the  time 
the  plant  went  Into  operation  In  October 
of  1964,  the  waste  water  generated  by  the 
plant  has  been  filtered  to  remove  sizable 
food  particles  and  then  pumped  to  the 


fleld  where  it  was  sprayed  over  the  fleld 
irrigating  the  grasses.  Of  the  water  ap- 
plied, about  20  percent  percolates  dovtn 
through  the  soil,  10  to  30  percent  is  lost 
by  evaporation  and  transportation,  and 
the  remaining  60  percent  returns  to  the 
local  surface  streams  as  rimoff.  By  the 
time  the  runoff  water  leaves  the  site, 
however,  the  biochemical  oxygen  de- 
mand— BOD — is  reduced  from  the  550 
to  900  parts  per  million  at  which  it  first 
emerges  from  the  plant  to  21/2  to  10 
parts  per  million — far  below  the  mini- 
mimi  standards  established  by  Texas 
laws  and  regulations.  This  is  an  incredi- 
ble 99  percent  efficiency.  The  system  is 
also  90  percent  effective  in  removing 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus. 

In  addition  to  producing  a  very  high 
quality  eflBuent,  the  process  reclaims  a 
high  percentage  of  waste  nutrients.  These 
nutrients  fertilize  the  grasses  which  are 
then  harvested  as  a  by-product  hay  crop. 
An  analysis  of  this  hay  shows  that  it 
has  high  nutritional  value  ranging  up  to 
23  percent  crude  protein,  and  feeding 
tests  reveal  that  cattle  exhibit  a  marked 
preference  for  hay  grown  on  the  disposal 
site.  An  additional  attribute  of  the  sur- 
face filtration  method  is  that  it  func- 
tions in  all  types  of  severe  weather  condi- 
tions without  reductions  in  efficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  meaningful  ac- 
complishment and  certainly  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  concerned  and  imagina- 
tive executives  of  the  Campbell  Soup 
Co.  Not  only  does  this  protect  the  en- 
vironment of  the  immediate  area,  but 
it  serves  as  a  model  for  those  industries 
throughout  the  Nation  which  produce 
waste  water  suitable  for  this  type  of 
purification. 

In  considering  this  accomplishment, 
however,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
is  nothing  new  on  the  part  of  Campbell 
Soup.  The  company  started  this  project 
about  12  years  ago.  In  1958,  long  before 
the  present  concern  over  water  pollution 
had  developed.  Campbell  Soup  Co.  is  no 
newcomer  on  the  pollution  control  scene, 
but  rather  went  into  Paris,  Tex.,  with 
this  system  in  mind  and  made  it  a  real- 
ity. The  company  recognized  that  this 
was  a  largely  untested  approach  to  pol- 
lution control  and  that  it  might  cost 
more  to  develop  than  a  conventional  sys- 
tem. Under  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Campbell's  President,  W.  B.  "Bev"  Mur- 
phy, the  company  gladly  accepted  the 
challenges  and  the  risks  involved  and 
used  old-fashioned  ingenuity  and  hard 
work  to  make  its  plan  work. 

While  developing  one  of  the  best  water 
purification  systems  going,  the  company 
also  did  something  about  another  prob- 
lem which  is  the  subject  of  increasing 
concern — overcrowded  cities.  By  locating 
a  plant  in  Paris,  Tex..  Campbell  Soup 
gave  the  whole  area  a  tremenOous  eco- 
nomic shot  in  the  arm  and  helped  attract 
people  to  a  rural  area  and  away  from 
teeming  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  considerable 
cynicism  of  late  about  the  motives  and 
activities  of  our  Nation's  businesses,  but 
if  all  of  our  business  leaders  had  the 
foresight  and  concern  for  our  environ- 
ment which  the  officials  at  Campbell's 
soup  have  demonstrated,  I  think  we 
would  see  a  new  respect  develop  for  the 
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business  community.  The  fact  is  that 
our  conwratlons  with  their  tremendous 
know-how  and  remarkable  ingenuity 
can  act  to  stop  pollution  and  to  reduce 
the  population  pressures  on  our  cities. 
The  Campbell  Steup  Co.  and  Its  president, 
Mr.  Murphy,  have  shown  us  how  to  do 
both.  

PRESIDENT  NIXON  PROVIDING 
REAL  LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  foreign  policy  report  submitted 
today  is  a  highly  articulate  and  thought- 
provoking  thesis  which,  if  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  Nation  s  legislative  leaders, 
will  result  In  bringing  about  a  true  posi- 
tion of  arbiter  of  peace  for  the  United 
States  in  a  world  whose  present  turmoil 
could  easily  engulf  this  and  all  nations. 
It  is  a  document  which  necessity  has 
helped  create  and  it  points  a  practical 
way  to  peace — not  only  for  this  Nation  in 
its  dealings  with  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions— but  for  the  hope  of  the  peoples 
of  other  nations  which  seek  a  Just  deal 
from  the  United  States. 

Increasingly,  it  is  being  recognized 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  place  our- 
selves in  the  often  untenable  position  of 
protector  of  freedom  for  all  nations.  This 
policy  was  not  conducive  to  a  genuine 
contribution  to  peace  and  did  not  meet 
the  needs  of  today's  world.  As  the  Chief 
Executive  has  so  eloquently  stated. 

Peace  must  be  far  more  than  the  absence 
of  war.  Peace  must  provide  a  durable  struc- 
ture of  relationships  which  Inlilblta  or  re- 
moves the  CAusea  of  war. 

And  it  is  with  this  statement  that  the 
President  will  strike  a  responsive  chord 
in  all  nations,  friend  or  foe.  His  views,  in 
this  regard,  on  the  present  circiunstances 
in  the  Middle  East  are  incisive  auid  di- 
rect, and  his  message  dealing  specifically 
with  t.^e  Asia  and  Vietnam  situation 
should  be  read  carefully  by  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  and  the  other  body. 

We  are  entering  a  new  era  in  terms  of 
a  refined  foreign  policy  and  subsequent 
executive  and  legislative  action  in  for- 
eign policy  matters.  I  applaud  the  "Nixon 
Doctrine"  as  a  workable  and  energetic 
doctrine  for  the  United  States  to  pursue. 
It  offers  no  vague  promises,  nor  does  it 
hold  out  deceptive  euphoric  promises  of 
the  miUenium.  It  is  a  reasoned,  defined 
goal  which  America  can  achieve  and — 
in  achieving  it — gain  many  new  friends 
in  the  process. 

History  has  begun  to  look  closely  at 
the  decade  just  passed  with  its  disorders 
and  semianarchy  President  Nixon  of- 
fers an  opportunity  to  achieve  orderly 
development  of  profound  changes  in  na- 
tional posture — changes  which,  I  believe, 
will  result  in  a  new  position  of  leader- 
ship for  America  in  this  world  through 
mutual  trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  Is  pro- 
viding leadership  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  the  likes  of  which  America  has  not 
known  in  many  years.  History  will  re- 
cord the  "Nixon  Doctrine"  as  a  dynamic 
change  in  direction  for  the  United  States ; 


a  change  that  materially  contributed  by 
reestablishing  the  United  States  as  a 
world  leader,  not  because  of  her  strength, 
though  strength  is  a  mainstay  of  the  for- 
mula, but  because  of  her  compassion  for 
man  and  man's  eternal  desire  for  free- 
dom in  every  country  in  this  troubled 
world. 

A  BELL  REMOVING  OBSTACLES  TO 
THE  INSURED  LOAN  PROGRAM 
FOR  WATER  AND  SEWER  FACILI- 
TIES BY  THE  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
insured  loans  to  assist  rural  communi- 
ties in  acquiring  a  clean,  adequate  water 
supply  and  modem  sewage  treatment 
facilities,  and  in  solving  solid  waste  dis- 
posal problems.  The  legislation  would 
also  facilitate  the  use  of  insured  loans 
to  assist  rural  communities  in  establish- 
ing good  soil  conservation  practices, 
shifts  in  land  use.  water  control,  and 
recreational  development.  My  bill  will 
remove  obstacles  that  now  prevent  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  from 
carrying  out  their  statutory  authority  to 
assist  .rural  communities  in  meeting 
these  needs. 

Under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961.  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  grants,  direct  loans,  and  insured 
loans  to  assist  rural  communities  in  ac- 
quiring adequate  water  systems  and  sani- 
tary sewer  systems,  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes.  Due  to  budget  constraints, 
grants  and  direct  loans  have  been  cir- 
cumscribed. The  success  of  the  program 
therefore  depends  on  an  adequate  level 
of  insured  loans  being  available. 

Under  the  insured  loan  program,  when 
localities  are  unable  to  market  their  tax- 
exempt  water  and  sewer  bonds  for  less 
than  5-percent  interest,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
purchase  them  for  the  agricultural  credit 
insurance  fund  at  5-percent  interest.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  then  sells 
these  obligations — guaranteeing  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest — to 
the  public  at  prevailing  interest  rates. 
The  difference  between  the  market  in- 
terest rate  the  purchaser  receives  from 
the  agricultural  credit  Insurance  fund 
and  the  5-percent  Interest  the  fund  re- 
ceives from  the  issuing  locality  Is  pro- 
vided from  appropriations  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  Since  the 
amount  of  obligations  that  may  be  in 
the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 
at  any  given  time  cannot  exceed  $100 
million,  the  leverage  of  the  program  de- 
pends on  turning  over  or  revolving  obli- 
gations that  are  purchased. 

In  1962,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Federal  Credit  Programs,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  recommended  against  any 
guarantee  of  tax-exempt  obligations  by 
the  Federal  Government.  After  discus- 
sions with  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration   agreed 


in  July  of  1967.  that  it  would  not  insure 
any  more  tax-exempt  loans.  This  pre- 
vented sale  or  rotation  of  the  tax- 
exempt  obligations  in  the  agricultural 
insurance  fund.  With  the  exception  of 
$50  million  worth  of  bonds  sold  in  the 
fall  of  1968.  no  tax-exempt  bonds  have 
been  sold  out  of  the  fund  since  July  of 
1967.  The  agricultural  credit  insurance 
fund  is  currently  holding  $24  million  in 
tax-exempt  loans  that  cannot  be  sold. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  there  are  over  34,000  rural 
towns  without  adequate  water  systems 
and  44,000  towns  without  adequate  waste 
disposal  facilities.  Between  December 
1967  and  December  1968,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  rejected  over  3.000 
requests  for  $600  million  in  loans  and 
$300  million  in  grants — almost  $1  bil- 
lion— for  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Additionally,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Is  continuing  to  receive  re- 
quests from  public  bodies  for  assistance 
in  Irrigation,  drainage,  and  other  soil 
conservation  practices  to  serve  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  other  rural  residents. 
Many  municipalities  seek  financial  as- 
sistance to  develop  public  recreational 
facilities,  such  as  lakes,  parks,  play- 
groimd  areas,  and  other  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  a  clean  and  adequate  water  supply, 
modem  sewer  treatment  facilities,  and 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  solid  waste 
disposal  in  all  areas  of  our  country.  Con- 
gress established  the  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  assist  rural  communities  in 
meeting  this  need.  A  workable  basis  for 
removing  these  obstacles  to  the  Inrured 
loan  program  must  be  found  so  that  the 
program  can  meet  these  Important  needs. 

The  Inability  to  market  tax-exempt 
loans  substantially  reduces  the  capacity 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  meet  these  needs  as  Congress  intended. 
My  bill  will  get  this  program  moving 
again  by  taxing  the  Interest  on  loans 
sold  out  of  the  agricultural  credit  in- 
surance fund.  While  this  will  Involve  an 
additional  interest  supplement  to  make 
the  loans  competitive,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  realize  a  net  savings  since 
the  revenue  lost  by  failing  to  tax  the 
Interest  on  these  bonds  exceeds  the  ad- 
ditional interest  costs  that  will  be  in- 
curred. 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  right 
of  States  and  localities  to  Issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  It  simply  provides  that 
when  these  bonds  are  purchased  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  the 
agricultural  credit  Insurance  fund  and 
subsequently  sold  to  the  public  pursuant 
to  a  Federal  guarantee,  the  Interest  Is 
taxable.  Since  these  bonds  are  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States,  they  enjoy  the  security  of  a  Fed- 
eral obligation  and  the  interest  paid  to 
the  purchasers  of  these  bonds  should  not 
be  exempt. 

I  strongly  commend  President  Nixon 
for  assigning  the  highest  priority  to  com- 
bating pollution  and  improving  our  en- 
vironment. This  Is  a  battle  that  I  began 
waging  over  20  years  ago.  when  I  first 
Introduced  legislation — which  has  now 
become  law — to  encourage  industry  to 
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install  pollution  control  facilities.  It  is 
a  battle  that  must  be  waged  on  all  fronts, 
with  all  the  weapons  at  our  command,  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Our  battle  against  pollution  is  being 
mobilized  late  in  the  day.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  to  permit  weapons  provided 
by  the  Congress  to  combat  pollution  to 
lie  around  idle.  By  breathing  new  life 
into  the  loan  program  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
our  rural  communities,  we  can  take  an 
Important  step  in  mobilizing  all  of  ou>- 
efforts  against  pollution. 


REPORT  ON  Vra  INTER-AMERICAN 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CONFERENCE, 
MANAGUA.  NICARAGUA,  JANUARY 
25  THROUGH  JANUARY  30,  1970 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recorb,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Mrs. 
Pepper's  and  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
Eighth  Annual  Inter-American  Savings 
and  Loan  Conference  held  in  the  beauti- 
ful capital  of  Nicaragua — Managua.  This 
was  the  sixth  Inter-American  Savings 
and  Loan  Conference  which  Mrs.  Pepper 
and  I  have  attended.  All  of  these  confer- 
ences have  had  enormous  significance  in 
encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  savings  and  locm  system 
throughout  Central  and  South  America 
and  thereby  In  encouraging  thrift  and  in 
_  aiding  in  the  building  of  homes  in  all 
3  •  that  vast  area.  The  eighth  of  these  con- 
^  ^  ferences  held  in  the  lovely  city  of  B4a- 
nagua  and  in  the  most  gracious  host 
country  of  Nicaragua  was  a  highlight  of 
all  of  these  conferences  in  its  character, 
in  the  hospitality  extended  to  the  guests 
and  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  con- 
ference. 

The  Honorable  Stanley  Baruch  who 
has  since  the  inception  of  these  confer- 
ences served  with  great  distinction  as 
secretary  general  did  an  outstanding  Job 
as  secretary  general  of  the  eighth  confer- 
ence in  Managua.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
to  my  colleagues  the  very  excellent  report 
of  this  Eighth  Inter-American  Savings 
and  Loan  Conference  which  Secretary 
General  Baruch  has  prepared.  My  col- 
leagues and  those  who  read  this  Record 
will  derive  profit  and  pleasure  from  read- 
ing Mr.  Baruch 's  able  report,  which 
follows: 

Report  on  VIII  Inter-Amekican  Savings  and 
Loan     Conixrence    Managua.     Nicaragua. 
January  25  Through  January  30.  1970 
The  vni  Inter-Amerlcan  Savings  and  Loan 
Conference    was    the    largest    International 
meeting  ever  held  on  any  subject  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  Nicaragua.  By  every  con- 
ceivable standard  of  measurement  it  was  an 
outstanding  success  both  for  the  six  hundred 
foreign  visitors  as  well  as  the  Nlcaraguan 
hosts. 

The  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations,  and 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Savings  and  Loan  Union, 
was  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  strikingly  suc- 
cessful annual  meetings  which,  from  the 
start,  have  been  the  most  important  Inter- 
Amerlcan  forums  held  each  year  to  consider 
matters  related  to  housing  finance  and  the 
problems  of  urban  shelter.  The  previous 
meetings  had  been  held  successively  in  Peru, 


Chile,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Brazil 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  They  have  pro- 
vided an  Incredibly  fruitful  opportunity  for 
all  of  the  highest  public  and  private  sector 
officials  responsible  for  bousing  finance  and 
savings  and  loan  activities  throughout  Latin 
America  to  meet  with  each  other  and  with  a 
large  and  prestigious  complement  of  savings 
and  loan  leaders  from  the  United  States  to 
discuss  their  respective  experiences  and  to 
establish  International  contacts  from  which 
fruitful  dialogue  would  continue  throughout 
the  coming  year. 

The  Conference  this  year  Included  several 
Innovative  features  and  was  honored  by  the 
highest  level  of  Institutional  representation. 
Pausto  Zelaya,  President  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Housing  Bank,  together  with  President 
Somoza  and  the  private  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations served  as  hosts  for  the  Conference. 
Stanley  Baruch.  A.I.D.  Director  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  served  for  the  eighth 
successive  year  as  Conference  Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Almost  all  costs  of  the  Conference, 
which  this  year  were  in  the  vicinity  of  $175.- 
000.  are  underwritten  by  the  Conference 
hosts.  These  costs,  however,  according  to  the 
official  calculations,  were  offset  by  more  than 
five  hundred  percent  by  the  expenditures  of 
the  large  contingent  of  foreign  guests.  Even 
this  impressive  calculation  Is  less  significant 
than  the  advantages  to  Nicaragua  of  exposing 
the  resources  and  talents  of  an  otherwise 
little  known  country  to  a  huge  number  of 
policy-making  foreign  personalities  who 
would  otherwise  never  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  It. 

The  most  Important  benefit  for  Nicaragua, 
however,  and  for  the  hosts  was  the  Incredible 
prestige  accruing  to  the  Nlcaraguan  savings 
and  loan  system  as  a  result  of  being  honored 
by  having  Nicaragua  serve  as  the  site  of  the 
Conference.  The  savings  and  loan  system  Is 
already  the  largest  source  of  housing  finance 
In  the  country,  and  should  expand  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace  as  a  result  of  the  Impetus  de- 
riving from  the  meeting. 

President  Somoza  supported  the  Confer- 
ence with  all  of  his  prestige  and  energy.  The 
colorful  and  Impressive  inauguration  cere- 
mony was  presided  over  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Somoza.  the  first  time  In  the  series  of 
conferences  that  the  First  Lady  participated 
In  this  part  of  the  program.  From  that  time 
until  the  Conference  terminated  with  a  re- 
ception and  dinner  offered  by  the  President 
for  all  delegates  at  the  Palace.  President 
Somoza  met  regularly  with  selected  indi- 
viduals and  small  groups  of  important  dele- 
gates for  cocktails,  luncheons,  dinners  and 
just  plain  meetings.  In  his  speech  and  in  all 
official  statements  concerning  the  Confer- 
ence, the  President  very  vigorously  supported 
the  savings  and  loan  system  and  boasted 
that  he  had  a  very  Important  role  to  play 
In  transforming  It  from  Its  previous  unac- 
ceptable condition  as  a  contract  type  system 
to  Its  current  status  as  an  imquallfled  free 
savings  system.  He  also  appeared  to  be  very 
pleased  with  the  way  In  which  the  spectacu- 
lar new  Ruben  Darlo  Theater  accommodated 
the  complex  meeting  logistics  and  also  con- 
cerning the  way  In  which  the  brand  new  In- 
tercontinental Managua  served  efficiently  tis 
the  hotel  headquarters. 

For  the  very  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  conferences  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  personal  representative  to  de- 
liver a  message  to  the  delegates.  Diiniel  Hof- 
gren,  who  Is  an  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  who  by  a  happy  coincidence  was  asso- 
ciated In  the  past  with  the  Nlcaraguan  hous- 
ing guaranty  program,  delivered  a  personal 
message  from  President  Nixon,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  appended  to  this  memorandum. 
Similarly,  the  United  States  had  Its  mgheet 
representative  In  the  history  of  the  confer- 
ences In  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Robert 
Hurwltch.  In  the  past,  U.S.  representation 
was  headed  by  the  Deputy  U.S.  Coordlnatior, 
U.S.    Ambassador    to    the    host    country   or 


USAID  Director.  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Devel- 
opment Bank,  which  had  previously  been  a 
conference  sponsor  but  which  Is  not  m  that 
role  this  year,  also  had  Its  highest  repre- 
sentative In  Executive  Vice  President  T. 
Graydon  Upton.  An  additional  Innovation 
this  year  was  the  Invitation  extended  to  very 
distinguished  Latin  American  personalities 
who  were  not  necessarily  directly  Involved  in 
housing  finance  matters.  In  this  category 
there  appeared  Carlos  Sctenz  de  Santa  Maria, 
CIAP  leader,  who  addressed  a  plenary  session 
on  a  wide  range  of  matters  relating  to  Latin 
American  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  departure  from 
the  previous  conferences  was  a  very  special 
session  during  which  two  North  American 
Congressmen  met  In  a  private  meeting  room 
with  an  extraordinarily  select  group  of  Cen- 
tral American  Congressmen  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  common  interest.  The  two  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen were  Claude  Pepper.  Democrat  of 
Florida,  and  Ben  Blackburn,  Republican  of 
Georgia.  The  Central  American  group  con- 
sisted of  six  of  the  most  powerful  and  infiu- 
entl&l  Nlcaraguan  Congressmen  headed  by 
the  President  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Congress 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Congresses  of  Hon- 
duras, EI  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica.  The  meet- 
ing lasted  three  and  one  half  hours  behind 
closed  doors  and  permitted  a  very  frank,  con- 
structive and  uninhibited  exchange  of  views. 
Congressman  Pepper  was  so  Impressed  by  th» 
occasion  that  he  will  recommend  that  It  be 
made  an  official  part  of  the  future  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Savings  and  Loan  Conferences. 

Since  the  largest  and  virtually  exclusive 
source  of  International  loans  to  assist  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  activities  In 
Latin  America  Is  through  the  A.I.D.  Latin 
America  Housing  Investment  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram, and  since  the  principal  source  of  UjB. 
loans  under  that  guaranty  has  become  the 
U.S.  savings  and  lotm  Industry,  there  was 
substantial  focus  on  this  relationship  as  a 
specific  and  omnipresent  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Legislation  passed  In  1967  and  1968 
permits  U.S.  associations  to  Invest  up  to  one 
percent  of  their  assets  In  housing  programs 
guaranteed  by  A.I.D.  Unfortunately,  the 
start  of  the  Conference  coincided  precisely 
with  the  announcement  in  the  United  States 
that  Interest  rates  paid  to  savers  by  com- 
mercial banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions were  being  substantially  Increased.  The 
Impact  of  these  changes  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  U.S.  capital  market  affects 
the  availability  of  U.S.  loans  for  the  hous- 
ing guaranty  program.  The  Conference,  how- 
ever, provided  an  opportunity  fw  Latin  bor- 
rowers and  U.S.  lenders  to  develop  a  firm 
relationship  and  a  substantial  number  of 
firm  commitments  were  consummated. 

Nevertheless,  the  availability  of  additional 
U.S.  loans  and  their  cost  will  figure  heavily 
In  all  of  our  advance  planning  for  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year. 

The  program  also  focused  on  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  mortgage  markets  In  com- 
petition for  savings  among  different  types 
of  banking  Institutions  and  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  savings  and  loan  portfolios 
which  Include  loans  for  other  than  single 
family  housing  mortgages.  William  Ross, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  (Fan- 
nie Mae),  conducted  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram with  a  highly  specialized  back-up  panel 
of  experts. 

Mr.  Bryce  Ctirry,  President  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  New  York,  described 
the  functioning  of  the  Federal  Home  Lo«n 
Bank  System  and  explained  how  his  Bank 
is  using  its  new  legislative  authority  to 
serve  as  a  conduit  through  which  Individual 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  the 
United  States  may  participate  In  a  less  cum- 
bersome way  In  our  bousing  guaranty  ^pro- 
gram.  A  select  panel  of  outstanding  experts 
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on  the  guaxanty  program  conducted  a  brUk 
discussion  with  the  delegates  following  Mr 
Curry's  speech. 

For  LA  HtJD.  the  Conference  constitute* 
the  m06t  concentrated  work  period  of  the 
entire  year  One  full  day  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  Conference  Is  devoted  to  a  meeting 
with  all  USAID  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment OfHcers  to  plan  for  the  year  which  lies 
ahead  In  addition,  since  every  LA  HtTD 
cUent  Is  represented  at  the  Conference.  It  is 
necessary  to  hold  at  least  one  extensive 
meeting  with  each  of  the  country  groups 
concerning  the  whole  spectrum  of  relation- 
ships Although  exhausting,  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Conference. 

In  addition  to  meetings  with  all  of  the 
AID.  fleld  staff  and  with  each  of  the  AID. 
clients,  my  meetings  were  held  with  each 
of  the  following  groups:  1)  chief  of  country 
delegations:  2)  heads  of  central  savings  and 
loan  systems:  and  3t  presidents  of  savings 
and  loan  leagues 

The  panommlc  spectrum  resulting  from  all 
these  meetings  provides  the  best  opportunity 
during  the  enUre  year  to  communicate  on 
matters  vitally  Important  to  the  success  of 
the  Latin  America  housing  programs  These 
fringe  benefits  added  to  the  already  spec- 
tacular Conference  program  achievements 
made  the  entire  effort  most  gratifying 

On  the  l>asls  of  a  formil  letter  or  request 
from  the  President  of  Panama,  the  Chiefs  of 
DelegaUon  agreed  to  the  designation  of  Pan- 
ama as  the  site  for  the  next  conference  which 
will  be  held  the  last  week  of  January  1971. 
and  also  agreed  to  the  designation  of  Peru 
as  the  tentative  site  for  the  tenth  confer- 
ence m  1972.  ten  years  after  the  first  con- 
ference was  held  In  Lima 

The  creation  of  savings  and  loan  systems 
throughout  Latin  America,  which  U  what  the 
Conference  Is  all  about,  comprises  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  and  enduring  achievements 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Not  one  of  these 
syatems  existed  prior  to  the  time  that  bi- 
lateral technical  assistance  program*  were 
initiated  in  1957  Now  there  are  170  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  ten  countries  with 
1.000.000  savers  and  savings  totalling 
$500  000  000  200.000  houses  have  been  finan- 
ce^ with  mortgages  totaling  •700.000.000. 
Thus,  sartngs  and  loan  associations  of  Latin 
America  have  become  the  most  Important 
and  largest  suppliers  of  housing  finance  in 
the  hemisphere,  thereby  accommodating  one 
of  the  most  important  aspirations  of  the 
new  and  vitally  significant  middle  class. 
Stanlut    BaaucH. 

The  whole  tone  and  character  of  this 
Eighth  Inter-American  Savings  and 
Loan  Conference  in  the  great  country  of 
Nicaragxia  was  set  by  the  colorful  and 
impressive  inauguration  ceremony  pre- 
sided over  by  His  ExceUency  General 
Anastasio  Somoza  D  .  President  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Mrs.  Somoza  and  by  the  elo- 
quent, informative,  and  inspiring  address 
to  the  conference  dehvered  by  President 
Somoza.  In  his  able  address  President 
Somoza  revealed  not  only  his  strong  sup- 
port of  the  building  of  a  successful  sav- 
ings and  loen  industry  In  his  country 
suad  in  the  other  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica but  long  and  deep  dedication  to  the 
building  of  more  and  better  homes  for 
the  people  of  his  country  and  of  Latin 
America,  especially  people  in  the  low- 
Income  groups.  The  President  also  dis- 
closed his  great  concern  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  country  and  of  all  of  Latin 
America  and  for  a  policy  and  program  of 
close  cooperation  In  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  and  the  progress  of  the  people 
of  Latin  America  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  SUtes.  And  President  Somoza 
affirmed  what  we  have  all  so  long  known. 


his  very  smcere  and  constant  friendship 
for  the  United  Sutes. 

I  am  very  much  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  offer  for  the  Record  and  for  my  col- 
leagues and  fellow  countrymen  Presi- 
dent Somoza's  distinguished  address 
which  I  now  submit: 

Excellencies.  Presldenu  of  Legislative.  Ju- 
dicial and  Electoral  Powers: 

Illustrious  Reverend  Administrator  of  the 
Apostolic  Clergy  of  Managua: 

Honorable  Members  of-  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua: 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps: 

Honorable  Delegates  and  Observers  of  In- 
ternational Specialized  Agencies: 

Honorable  Special  Ouesu: 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

I  consider  It  an  historic  honor  for  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
have  our  country  as  host  of  the  Eighth  In- 
ter-American Savings  and   Loan  Commerce. 

As  President  of  the  Republic.  I  feel  pa- 
triotic pride  and  deep  satisfaction  in  ad- 
dressing you  and  extending  Nicaragua  s  tra- 
ditionally cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  to 
each  and  every  prominent  delegate  and  ob- 
server attending  this  Conference 

Managua,  host  of  the  Eighth  Inter-Amer- 
ican Savings  and  Loan  Conference,  has  of- 
ficially been  Involved  In  solving  the  problem 
of  housing  since  1814.  while  still  under 
Colonial  Influence  In  fact.  Managua's  Mu- 
nicipal government  pledged  Itself  since  that 
time  'to  habilitate  all  those  having  building 
sites  who  wanted  to  erect  homes". 

This  conference  is  a  planning  and  study 
forum  dedicated  to  the  man  of  America  and 
his  destiny  Aspects  of  the  formation  of  sys- 
tems and  operational  standards  will  be  openly 
and  freely  discussed  here  The  experiences 
of  this  Continent  will  be  compared  and  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  formula  that  may  serve  to  facilitate  con- 
tacu  between  Savings  and  Loan  groups,  pro- 
mote negotiations,  and  expedite  the  Interna- 
tional transfer  of  funds  for  housing  Invest- 
ment. 

In  order  words,  we  are  trying  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  hemispherical  cooperation 
and  coordination  In  the  dramiUlcally  chal- 
lenging problem  of  housing,  wmch  la  com- 
mon to  all  countries  of  the  world 

On  presenting  my  party's  platform  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  I  pointed  out  the  coun- 
try's complex  housing  crisis,  the  solution  of 
which  required  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
NIcaraguans.  without  distinction  whatso- 
ever. In  order  to  achieve  positive  resuiu. 

On  that  occasion.  I  emphasized  the  philos- 
ophy and  social  dynamism  inherent  to  the 
Libera!  Nationalist  Party  In  having  trans- 
formed a  mortgage  bank  into  a  financial 
institution  for  housing,  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  providing  Nicaragua  with  a  sys- 
tem through  which  home-ownership  could 
be  made  a  reality. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  building  a  country 
largely  consists  In  founding  economic  and 
social  systems  of  organisation  and  that  this 
national  effort  reqtilres  a  •Unity  of  Purpose" 
at  all  levels.  Including  private  enterprise, 
without  altering  the  principle  of  free  com- 
petition. 

Twenty  years  ago.  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
people  to  own  their  homes,  led  NIcaraguans 
to  accept  and  work  with  contractual  loans. 
But  the  Uberal  NaUonallst  Party,  faithfully 
interpreting  popular  aspirations,  convinced 
private  enUtles  involved  of  the  fact  that 
their  own  security  lies  In  providing  better 
opportunities  for  the  people.  A  law  was  then 
passed  that  benefitted  rather  than  penalised 
the  depositor. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  level  of  adjust- 
ment among  those  interested  in  savings  and 
housing,  where  the  depositor  Is  both  stimu- 


lated and   assured   of    the  stability   of   the 
currency,  thanks  to  government  planning. 

Thus,  in  1967.  a  revolutionary  and  histor- 
ical changeover  from  the  old  restrictive  to 
the  new  streamlined  Savings  and  Loan  facil- 
ities, led  to  high  deposit  le\els.  comparable 
to  those  of  countries  more  developed  eco- 
nomically. This  I  consider  one  of  the  Liberal 
Nationalist  Party's  outatandlng  achieve- 
ments 

Previously,  the  def)oslior  has  been  a  victim 
of  the  contractual  loan  system,  since  he  was 
penalized  by  having  to  pay  for  the  use  of  his 
own  money.  Today,  the  Savings  and  Loan 
group  encourages  the  depositor  by  Inspiring 
confidence  in  a  firm  monetary  system  and 
proper  handling  of  his  account.  Govemmenul 
austerity,  diversification  of  exports  and  co- 
ordination of  financial  activities  both  public 
and  private,  have  made  possible  the  solid 
currency  exchange  that  led  the  way. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  Administration, 
the  anomaly  existed  that  while  industry  was 
practically  exempt  from  taxation,  agriculture 
bore  the  full  brunt,  while  credit  aid  was 
freely  extended  to  urban  are.is.  rural  districts 
were  subjected  to  restrictions.  leaving  the 
rural  population  to  Its  own  fate. 

The  dl.-iparlties  existing  then  between  town 
and  country  coiutltuted  a  dangerous  and  ex- 
plosive situation.  By  misleading  blandish- 
ments the  farmer  was  Induced  to  "pull  out" 
and  follow  the  mirage  of  urban  advantages— 
a  home  on  the  time  payment  pl.in  and  fringe 
benefits  never  to  be  obtained  on  the  farm. 
So  he  left  productive  and  much-needed  work, 
for  vague  promises — and  promissory  notes. 

For  this  reason  my  Government  has 
adopted  a  policy  both  stimulating  and  en- 
couruglng  to  the  home-buyer.  He  may  have 
his  home  built  on  the  site  of  his  choice,  at 
a  price  within  his  reach,  free  to  select  the 
most  convenient  payments,  according  to  his 
economic  possibilities. 

In  this  manner,  while  financing  housing 
for  lower-Income  families  through  funds 
made  available  by  friendly  nations,  at  the 
same  time  we  have  opened  the  door  for  the 
finai.clng  of  other  economic  groups,  the  goal 
being  to  assure  all  NIcaraguans  of  the  chance 
to  own  a  home  by  the  channeling  of  assist- 
ance for  that  purpose  via  savings  and  loans 
arrangements  and  by  direct  Investment. 

Thanks  to  this  new  philosophy  Introduced 
by  my  administration,  to  the  political  and 
social  stability  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people  as 
well  as  Its  confidence  In  Its  own  "Banco  de 
la  VIvlenda"  Nlcaraguan  (Bank  for  Hous- 
ing), and  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Savings  and  Loans  System,  aseoclatlons  with- 
in private  enterprise  have  been  formed  and 
sucessfuUy  operate  in  day-to-day  transac- 
tions of  loans  for  home  construction.  There 
Is  no  discrimination  whatsoever  In  the^e 
dealings  as  to  income,  sex,  or  social  status. 
I  can  affirm,  then,  that  our  National  Sys- 
tem of  Savings  and  Loan,  begun  only  in  1967. 
has  won  success  and  achieved  maturity 
through  the  conversion  to  modern  Savings 
and  Loan  practices. 

Ml.  Fausto  Zelaya.  President  of  the  "Banco 
de  la  VIvlenda".  the  ruling  Institution  of 
this  specialized  financing  system  In  our 
country,  will  provide  facts  and  figures  for 
this  memorable  Conference,  thus  completing 
his  report  presented  at  the  Santo  Domingo 
reunion. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  housing  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  at  less  per-unit  cost  If  we 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  patterns,  customs 
and  environmental  factors  of  each  of  our 
countries. 

With  this  m  mind,  my  government  has 
accelerated  Its  programs  leading  to  a  so- 
lution of  housing  problems  by  creating 
healthy  envlrormients,  employing  traditional 
construction  materials  as  well  as  modern 
sanitation  techniques.  I  am  convinced  that 
problems  confronting  us  will  find  an  early 
solution  In  my  country. 

Distinguished  Delegates  and  Guests: 
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In  repeating  my  sincere  aad  cordial  wel- 
come to  each  of  you.  I  should  like.  In  the 
name  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  to  express  my  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion for  the  valuable  assistance  lent  us 
through  the  financing  of  our  program  of 
housing  with  funds  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Central 
American  Bank  of  Integration  as  well  as  pri- 
vate financial  Institutions  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  wish  to  especially  acknowledge  the  ac- 
tive contribution  of  Nlcaraguan  private  en- 
terprise. Along  with  government  planning, 
they  have  shaped,  adapted  and  modernized 
their  Institutions,  all  In  the  best  public 
Interest. 

I  should  also  like  to  stress  the  immense 
Importance  of  the  work  of  participants  from 
the  United  States,  who  have  also  taken  part 
in  previous  conferences  and  who  as  trusted 
officials  of  their  government,  have  more  than 
helped  our  Continent  enter  as  full  partners 
In  the  Savings  and  Loans  systems. 

Furthermore.  I  wish  to  make  a  most  strong 
appeal:  first  to  my  people,  that  they  continue 
to  deposit  their  confidence  in  the  national 
financial  system  through  their  savlngB;  sec- 
ond, to  private  initiative,  that  It  strengthen 
its  operating  capital  resources;  and  finally 
foreign  investors  and  international  credit 
agencies,  that  they  continue  to  make  avail- 
able funds  so  needed  to  attain  the  goals  of 
economic  and  social  development  of 
Nicaragua. 

As  president  of  a  country  in  the  American 
family  of  states  I  want  to  take  this  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cern for  the  housing  problem  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  problem  Is  not  confined  to  any  na- 
tion in  particular  but  its  solution  Is  of  In- 
estimable value  in  promoting  the  welfare  and 
the  future  prospects  of  our  Latin  American 
countries. 

Honored  delegates  to  this  conference:  this 
is  my  fervent  plea  to  each  of  you;  to  the  peo- 
ple and  governments  of  this  Continent;  and 
to  each  individual  as  well  as  private  initiative 
and  economic  groups  that  all  strive  together 
as  one  toward  perfecting  and  fortifying  the 
Savings  and  Loan  systems  for  housing,  to  the 
end  that  each  Latin  American  family  can 
have  its  own  home. 

I  feel  proud  and  grateful  that  Nicaragua 
was  chosen  to  be  host  for  this  Conference  by 
the  unanlmouls  vote  of  the  delegates  last 
year  In  Santo  Domingo.  It  spells  continental 
recognition  of  our  economic  efforts,  as  well 
as  of  our  political  stability  which,  fortified 
by  democratic  principles,  has  resulted  In 
dynamic  stability. 

Our  progress  and  freedom  have  run  along 
parallel  lines,  as  have  work  and  the  dignity 
of  man  within  a  peaceful  revolution,  and 
along  these  paths  we  shall  continue  our 
forward  progress. 

In  commemoration  and  In  honor  of  each 
and  every  distinguished  partlcipcmt,  and  In 
recognition  of  my  people's  efforts,  I  declare 
for  Nicaragua  that  this  year  of  1970  be  known 
as   "Saving  and  Loan  for  Housing  Tear." 

Upon  officially  inaugurating  this  Eighth 
Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan  Confer- 
ence. I  fervently  invoke  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty — In  the  spirit  of  our  American 
forefathers — that  this  Conference  produce 
real  benefits  for  the  peoples  and  goverimients 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Thank  you. 


THE  PACIFICATION  PROGRAM  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  the  very  impressive  report 
filed  by  our  able,  distinguished  colleague 
and  dear  friend,  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  head  of  a  special 
House  Armed  Services  subcommittee,  on 
the  subject  of  the  p>aciflcation  program 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  Mr. 
Byrne  as  chairman,  and  our  able  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  friends,  Hon. 
William  G.  Bray,  of  Indiana  and  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

The  committee  visited  Euid  toured  the 
total  pacification  area,  and  its  report  is 
a  fine,  constructive  document  that 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  American  people. 

I  compliment  the  esteemed  Members 
for  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  Mr. 
Byrne  for  his  outstanding  leadership. 

The  report  follows : 
To:  The  Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Chairman, 

House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
From:    James  .\.   Byrne,   Chairman,  Special 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 
Subject:  The  Pacification  Program  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  herewith  Is  a  report  irotn 
me  on  the  study  made  by  a  special  sub- 
committee composed  of  three  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  namely  the  Hon. 
William  G.  Bray  of  Indiana,  the  Hon.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  and  myself,  made 
on  the  scene  in  January,  1970. 

The  p»acification  program  in  South  Viet 
Nam  made  tremendous  progress  In  1969;  how- 
ever, there  are  stUl  many  problems  remain- 
ing and  we  should  be  prepared  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  setbacks  as  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  struggles  for  stability. 

The  success  of  the  pacification  efforts  is 
vital  to  the  policy  of  Vietnamizlng  the  war. 

Pacification  seeks  to  provide  security  for 
the  people  to  establish  and  enhance  local 
government  responsible  to  the  people  and  to 
meet  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
people. 

This  program  must  succeed  If  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  is  going  to  stand  on 
Its  own  feet  In  the  years  ahead  as  the  Amer- 
icans withdraw  from  Viet  Nam. 

All  the  evidence  we  saw  Indicated  that  the 
pacification  program  has  made  significant 
strides  in  1969.  The  trend  of  develc^ment  Is 
encouraging. 

The  South  Vietnamese  top  leadership  ap- 
pears to  be  putting  forth  genuine  efforts  to 
make  government  more  respKuislble  at  the 
local  level. 

A  growing  number  of  people  are  in  secure 
areas  and  on-the-scene  observers  we  talked 
to  indicated  a  growing  belief  in  the  govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Indications  of  progress  include : 

The  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  have 
been  increased  considerably  In  strength  and 
the  Popular  Self-Defense  Forces — the  farm- 
ers and  workers  who  defend  their  -homes 
at  night  or  when  under  attack — have  been 
armed  and  greatly  expanded.  Joining  "the 
PSDS  (Popular  Self-Defense  Services)  con- 
stitutes a  commitment  to  the  government 
both  for  the  man  and  his  family. 

Security  for  hamlets  has  improved  sig- 
nificantly. At  the  beginning  of  1969,  only  a 
little  more  than  50  percent  of  the  hamlets 
were  in  the  secure  category.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  more  than  85  percent  were  in  that 
category.  The  percentage  of  ptopulatlon  con- 
trolled by  the  Viet  Cong  is  less  than  3  per- 
cent. 

There  has  been  a  significant  Increase  in 
the  number  of  elected  village  and  hamlet 
governments — In  both  cases  the  number  of 


such  governments  elected  has  jumped  from 
less  than  one-half  in  early  1969  to  more 
than  90  percent  today.  Viet  Nam  is  a  land 
of  hamlets  and  villages  so  this  strengthen- 
ing of  local  government  is  of  great  Im- 
portance. 

The  large  number  of  displaced  persons 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  major  social 
and  economic  problem.  However,  during  1969, 
the  number  of  displaced  persons  has  been 
reduced  from  well  over  one  million  to  about 
268.000.  During  the  year,  some  488.000  were 
returned  to  their  villages  and  586,000  were 
resettled. 

The  Chleu  Hoi.  or  Open  Arms  program, 
designed  to  Induce  the  Viet  Cong  to  rally 
to  the  side  of  the  government,  had  its  best 
year  by  far  in  1969.  During  that  year,  more 
than  47,000  came  over  to  the  goveriunent 
side,  as  compared  to  only  18.000  in  1968. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  Indicators  of 
progress. 

During  our  three-day  stay  in  Viet  Nam. 
the  subcommittee  spoke  to  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker:  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams, 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  and  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Commission  in  Viet  Nam; 
William  E.  Colby,  deputy  to  the  imbassador 
In  charge  of  pacification:  numerous  Ameri- 
can military  and  civilian  officials  at  various 
levels;  ar.d  many  Vietnamese  officials. 

The  subcommittee  also  spent  a  day  with 
pacification  officials  in  the  Danang  area  and 
visited  a  school  and  a  resettlement  village. 

I  suppwrt  the  policy  of  turning  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  over  to  the  Vietnamese  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Therefore  I  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  study  the  progress  of  the 
pacidcation  effort,  which  is  the  key  to  Vlet- 
namization. 

The  continued  progress  in  pacification 
in  1970,  as  was  achieved  In  1969.  will  be 
of  Inuneasurable  benefit  to  the  Viet  Nam 
Government. 

However,  anyone  who  has  followed  de- 
velopments m  Viet  Nam  over  the  years,  has 
learned  the  value  of  skepticism.  No  other  war 
or  major  undertaking  has  suffered  so  much 
from  overly  optimistic  estimates. 

We  all  remember  pacification  when  indices 
of  progress  prove  to  be  iUusionary.  There  are 
problems  remaining.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
well-trained  middle  level  leadership. 

The  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  has  not  been 
seriously  damaged.  The  National  Police  and 
the  working  of  legal  procedures  at  the  local 
level  need  a  great  deal  of  Improvement. 

The  enemy  retains  the  capacity  to  cause 
serious  difficulty.  The  success  of  the  pacifi- 
cation program  is  anathema  to  the  enemy's 
hopes  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  he  would  not  challenge  it.  We  should 
be  prepared  for  new  attacks  and  setbacks. 

The  most  knowledgable  people  we  talked  to 
exp>ect  some  enemy  offensive  before  the  be- 
ginning of  t^e  rainy  season  in  late  spring. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  under 
the  best  of  circumstances  the  pacification 
program  will  require  the  free  world's  moral, 
financial  and  technical  assistance  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  pacification  program  is  going  in  the 
right  direction  and  has  made  significant 
progress,  but  has  a  long  and  dlfllcult  road  to 
travel. 

It  can  succeed  If  its  present  rate  of  progress 
is  continued  and  there  is  no  slackening  in 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  no  loss  of  patience  and  perseverance  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Americans. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


(Mr.  SANDMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recced.) 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  air  pol- 
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luUon  has  reached  a  point  in  this  coun- 
try where  it  has  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  very  exlstance  of  mankind.  If  there 
was  ever  a  time  to  attack  this  problem. 
it  is  now. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  President's  en- 
vironmental program,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  problems  of  air  pollution. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  setting  of  na- 
tional air  quabty  standards  is  timely  and 
effective. 

We  do  not  know  the  full  extent  to 
which  air  pollution  damages  human 
health,  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  hazard- 
ous. 

National  standards  would  eliminate 
our  present,  more  cumbersome  proce- 
dxire  by  which  each  State  proposes  air 
quality  standards  which  must  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Presidents  proposal 
would  allow  the  SUtes  to  concentrate  on 
actual  control  of  pollution. 

The  President's  proposal  will  require 
all  States  to  control  air  pollution.  Nq 
State  will  be  a  haven  for  polluters.  No 
citizen  will  lack  protection  because  he 
happens  to  live  outside  a  designated  air 
quahty  control  region. 

I  also  support  a  revised  system  of  de- 
preciation allowances  for  those  indus- 
tries that  install  new  devices  that  curtail 
the  expulsion  of  foul  odors,  dust,  and 
smoke  in  the  atmosphere. 


WORLD  FREEDOM  DAY 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord.  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
January  23,  1955,  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  have  annually  commem- 
orated the  massive  choice  for  freedom 
made  by  more  than  14,000  Chinese  Com- 
munist POW's  of  the  Korean  war  a  year 
earlier.  This  annual  Freedom  Day  has 
inspired  and  encouraged  thousands  of 
mainland  Chinese  to  defect  and  find  free- 
dom In  the  Republic  of  China  and  other 
areas  of  free  Asia.  The  expansion  of  this 
movement  over  the  years  has  been  so 
impressi'.e  that  in  1968  the  World  Anti- 
Communist  League  decided  to  observe 
January  23  as  World  Freedom  Day. 

This  past  January  23,  World  Freedom 
Day  was  successfully  observed  in  the 
Republic  of  China  and  by  freedom  ac- 
tivists in  all  of  free  Asia,  the  United 
States,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
collective  determination  shown  in  not 
only  holding  the  lines  of  world  freedom 
but  also  extending  them  toward  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Asia,  Europe,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  In  Cuba  cannot  but 
bring  encouragement  to  the  1  billion 
captive  people  in  the  Red  Empire.  In  the 
confident  hope  that  this  movement  will 
expand  further  In  the  trying  period 
ahead.  I  commend  to  the  thoughtful 
reading  of  all  Americans  the  addresses 
and  significant  messages  that  made  up 
the  program  In  the  Republic  of  China : 
Mass  Raixt  fob  Oboebtinc  Woklo  Pkksdom 
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Ocneral  Ch»lnnan  takaa  Roatrum. 

Attendance  Stand*  Up  at  Attenuon. 

NkUoDAl  Ambem. 

Salute  to  National  Flag. 

Reading    of    Mesaagee    from    President 


1.  MeeUng  opens. 

2.  Hymn  of  Freedom  Day. 

3.  Peal  of  Freedom  Bell. 


Chiang  and  Others. 

9  Addrcaa  by  General  Chairman  Ku  Cheng- 
kang. 

10.  Speech  by  Vice  President  Yen.  (Band 
Music). 

11.  Speech  by  0«n.  Thomas  Lane  of  the 
U.S. 

12.  Report  by  Korean  Freedom-Fighter 
Mr.  Dong  Joen  Lee 

13.  Report  by  Vietnamese  Freedom 
Fighter  Col    Tran  Van  Dae.   (Band  Music). 

14.  Introduction  of  Newly  Arrived  Free- 
dom-Fighters by  General  Chairman  Ku. 

15.  Report  by  a  RepreaentaUve  of  Chinese 
Freedom-Fighters. 

10.  Introduction  of  and  Speech  by  Mr. 
Lubmolr  Hanak.  President  of  the  European 
Cordlnatlon  Center. 

17.  Reading  of  Rally  Declaration  and  Out- 
going Messages. 

18.  Hymn  of  Freedom  Day. 

19.  Cheers. 

20.  Band  Music. 

21.  MseUngEnds. 

PsEStsKNT  Chianc  Kai-shkk's  Fkkkdom  Dat 

MXSSACK 

More  than  14,(X)0  Chinese  CommunUt 
POWs  or  the  Korean  War  resisted  threau 
and  overcame  difficulties  in  their  courageous 
choice  of  freedom  outside  the  bamboo  cur- 
tain. On  January  23  of  1954,  they  reached 
this  free  Island  bastion  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  Their  dauntless  spirit  and  Intrepid 
action  have  made  a  matchless  contribution 
to  the  history  of  man's  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

January  23  has  subsequently  been  ob- 
served as  Freedom  Day.  This  movement  to 
enhance  human  dignity  and  encourage  man- 
Unds  struggle  for  freedom  has  countered 
attempts  at  enslavement  and  has  won  wide- 
spread support  among  the  free  and  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world.  Consequently, 
the  World  Antl-Communist  League  decided 
in  1968  to  observe  January  23  as  World  Free- 
dom Day.  Growth  of  this  movement  bears 
witness  to  the  rising  uslty  of  the  world's 
anti-Communist  forces.  The  determination 
and  fighting  spirit  of  enslaved  peoples  have 
been  heightened  immeasurably  In  their 
quest  for  liberty. 

I  have  often  pointed  out  that  Communism 
Is  at  the  root  of  all  aggressive  wars  and 
that  the  Pelplng  regime  is  the  source  of  evil 
behind  all  undertakings  of  aggression  UntU 
the  Chinese  mainland  is  freed  from  the  Red 
scourge,  the  world  cannot  expect  an  era  of 
tranqulUty. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  In  all  as- 
pecU  of  the  Republic  of  China's  San  tUn 
Chu  I  (Three  Principles  of  the  People)  re- 
construction In  the  national  recovery  base 
of  Taiwan,  Penghu.  Klnmen  and  Matsu  This 
haM  made  an  Important  contribution  to  tbe 
safeguarding  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  region.  The  Pelplng  regime 
has  been  forced  down  the  road  of  political 
disintegration,  social  disorder,  economic  des- 
iccation and  military  upheaval  The  regime 
is  at  the  end  of  its  rope  and  far-reaching 
changes  can  be  expected  on  the  mainland 
at  any  moment.  Collapse  of  the  regime  Is 
Inevitable  as  soon  as  It  comes  under  attack 
by  external  freedom  forces  supported  by  the 
antl-Maolsts  and  an tl- Communists  of  the 
mainland. 

The  triumph  of  freedom  and  defeat  of 
slavery  are  Immutably  ordained.  History 
supplies  the  undeniable  proof.  However. 
peace  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  procrastina- 
tion. Freedom  has  to  be  won  by  applying 
moral  strength  to  the  struggle  We  need  to 
unite  all  our  brothers  at  home  and  abroad, 
military  and  clvUlan  alike,  and  provide  op- 


portunity for  every  Individual  to  contribute 
his  or  her  wisdom  and  strength.  AU  of  us 
must  dedicate  ourselves  absolutely  and  he- 
roically to  the  cause  of  the  Anti-Mao  and 
National  Salvation  Front. 

We  can  hope  that  our  mainland  compa- 
trloU  will  devote  their  attention  and  their 
energies  to  the  self-salvation  movement  to 
destroy  Mao  and  the  Communists  and  assure 
the  survival  of  the  nation.  All  who  are  strong 
of  body  and  of  wUl  must  rise  against  tyr- 
anny, ally  themselves  with  the  awakened 
cadres  of  the  Communist  Party  and  mili- 
tary, prepare  to  Join  the  great  army  of  the 
National  Revolution  and  strike  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  Pelplng  regime  whenever  opportunity 
permits. 

Even  more  Importantly,  we  have  to  unite 
with  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world, 
develop  the  strength  of  universal  principles 
and  Justice,  sweep  away  the  dark  clouds  of 
appeasement  and  compromise  in  the  face  of 
the  Communist  peril  and  assure  the  prog- 
ress of  this  worldwide  movement  to  protect 
freedom.  We  are  convinced  that  the  early 
recovery  of  the  Chinese  mainland  la  Indis- 
pensable to  the  reinforcement  of  Asian  se- 
curity and  the  safeguarding  of  freedom  and 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mkssacc    Fbom    H.    E.    Ncutcn    Van    Thixv. 

PBxaoxirr  or  thx  Rxpublic  or  VirrNAit 

On  behalf  of  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  I  wish  to 
extend  to  you  my  sincere  greeting  on  the 
16th  anniversary  of  Freedom  Day. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  the  historic  event  of 
the  choice  of  freedom  by  22.(XX)  Chinese  and 
Korean  POW's  on  January  23.  1954.  Is  now 
celebrated  as  the  World  Freedom  Day.  It 
marks  the  undaunted  spirit  of  freedom  lov- 
ing peoples  who  electeid  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  their  ancestral  lands  rather  than 
live  under  Communist  yoke;  the  shining  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
prisoners  of  war  who  refused  to  return  to 
their  respective  homelands  upon  their  re- 
lease despite  Communist  blandishments,  co- 
ercion, and  Intimidation  has  ever  since  be- 
come the  symbol  of  man's  deep  appreciations 
for  freedom. 

In  Vietnam  after  the  parUtlon  of  the 
country  In  1954,  nearly  one  million  people 
from  North  Vietnam  moved  to  the  south  to 
carry  on  the  fight  against  communism  today. 

Under  the  RVN  Open  Arms  program  over 
150.000  VS  cadres  have  rallied  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  championed  by  the  RVN  people  and 
government.  Peoples  living  under  Communist 
oppressive  rule  behind  and  from  the  Bamboo 
Curtains  are  yearning  for  freedom. 

Tour  observance  of  the  World  Freedom 
Day  rekindles  their  hope  and  galvanizes  our 
determination  to  flght  the  Communist  op- 
pression and  hlghtens,  strengthens  the  soli- 
darity of  free  men  everywhere. 

I  sincerely  wish  you  great  success  In  all 
the  commemorative  activities  on  this  World 
Freedom  Day. 

NcuTXN  Van  Thibu. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Mkssacx    FaoM    His    Excellxct    A.    Souoza. 
PaxszDKNT  or  thx  Rxpttbuc  or  Nicabagua 

RXTOCBIXr. 

December  11. 
I    joyoiuly    support    encouragement    and 
guidance    commemorating    World    Freedom 
Day  trusting  successful  triumph. 

MxssAGB  Fbom  His  Exczixbnct  FmxL  Sanchez 

HkBNANS^    PBXSnSNTX   DB    El    Saltaoob 

Atentamente  me  re&ero  a  su  comunlcacldn 
de  fecha  dlclenvbre  11,  por  la  cual  me  invlU 
a  que  formule  una  Declaracl6n  sobre  el  "Dia 
de  la  Llt>ertad  Mundlal"  que  ae  conmemorari 
en  la  Republlca  de  China  el  prbxlmo  23  de 
enero. 

Estimo  altamente  el  slgnlflcado  de  esa  cele- 
bract6n  y  que  tenga  lugar  en  China,  pals  que 
ejemplarmente  alien  ta  un  profundo  Ideal  da 
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progreso  dentro  de  un  regimen  de  dlgnldad 
bumana. 

Piaceme  manlfestarle  por  este  medio  mis 
expreslones  de  slmpatla  por  ese  movlmlento 
en  pro  de  la  Llbertad  Mundlal,  asi  oomo  mis 
votos  porque  su  tradlclonal  celebraddn  oom 
trlbuya  a  reoordar  a  todas  las  naclones  del 
mundo  que  el  blen  mis  preclado  de  loa 
pueblos  es  el  de  su  llbertad  y  que  su  res- 
guardo  corresponde  a  todos  loe  hombres 
dlgnos  de  la  tlerra. 

Me  es  grato  approvechar  esta  oportunldad 
para  patentlzarle  mis  demostraclones  de  ml 
especial  consideracl6n. 

Mcssaob  Fbom  H.  E.  G.  Etskxnb,  Pbimx 
MiNisrxB  cr  BwLatvu 

Belgium  as  a  free  nation  baa  always  stood 
lip  for  the  cause  of  the  vlctUns  of  persecution 
throughout  the  world. 

Therefore  on  the  occasion  of  the  "World 
Freedom  Day"  which  will  be  commemorated 
In  the  Republic  of  China  this  coming  Jan- 
uary 23,  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  and  to  your 
Committee  a  message  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement. 

MessACB  Fbom  H.  E.  Gkobgk  Papaoopottixjs, 
Pbimb  MonsTXB  or  Okzbcx 
On  occasion  of  World  Freedom  Day  please 
sccept  warmest  greetings  and  best  wlslies  for 
success  In  your  work.  I  would  like  to  stress 
the  importance  of  the  purposes  of  your  com- 
mittee which  aim  at  the  defence  of  freedom 
and  Independence  of  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world.  The  attention  of  Greek  pepole  who 
have  experienced  all  kinds  at  Communist 
aggression  Is  with  you. 


Message  Fbom  His  E^ceixenct  Tdnku  Abdui. 
Rahman  Putba,  Pbimz  Ministeb  of  Malatsia 

It  giver,  me  great  pleasure  In  sending  this 
message  on  the  occasion  of  "World  Freedom 
Day"  In  the  Republic  of  China,  which  falls 
on  January  23.  this  year. 

It  Is  a  day  to  be  remembered  by  all  those 
who  cherish  freedom  and  appreciate  htmun 
values  and  dignity.  The  first  freedom  day 
was  observed  In  1954  on  January  23  when 
more  than  22,000  communist  prisoners  of  war 
of  the  Korea  War  refused  to  return  to  their 
conununlst  dominated  homelands  and  14.000 
of  them  chose  to  make  their  future  home  In 
the  Republic  of  China. 

Ever  since  "World  Freedom  Day"  has  been 
observed.  It  has  promoted  the  people  In  the 
free  world  to  struggle  for  human  dignity,  jus- 
tice and  freedom.  I  am  told  that  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion  the  orptnlsers  have 
plans  to  organise  public  rallies,  radio  and 
television  programmes  to  bring  home  to  the 
people  in  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  free 
world  the  menace  pooed  by  the  communists 
and  the  need  to  be  vigilant  In  meeting  It.  We 
are  faced  with  the  same  problem  and  it  has 
been  our  constant  effort  to  remind  the  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  here  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  subtle  propaganda  put  out  by  the  com- 
munists. They  are  much  better  off  In  Malay- 
sia, In  the  Republic  of  China  and  In  the  rest 
of  the  world  where  they  are  free.  The  celebra- 
tion of  "World  Freedom  Day"  has  special  slg- 
nlflcanoe  to  us  and  I  therefore  would  like  to 
vlsh  the  organisers  every  success  in  their 
endeaTours. 

Mbssacb   Pbom   His   Kxcxllxmct.    Aboxshib 
Zarbux.  FoBziair  Ministxb  or  Iban 
On  tlie  occasion  of  the  World  Freedom  Day 
I  am  happy  to  express  to  you  on  beliaU  of 
the  Imperial  Oovemment  of  tran  our  full 
sympathy  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  aim  of 
your  arg«nlKtk>n,  As  you  an  well  aware 
Iran  which  Is  proud  to  be  the  founder  of 
human  rights  has  all  through  Its  hlstary  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  people  strucgUi>C  for  the 
achievement  of  freedom  all  orer  the  world. 
CXVI 24»— Part  3 


Message  Fboic  H.  E.  Km  Hah  Croi,  Minis- 
TTB  or  FoBKiCN  ArrAiBS  or  the  Republic 

or  KOBKA 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  extending,  on  be- 
half of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  heartiest  felicitations  to  you  and 
to  the  great  people  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

I  firmly  believe  that  history  will  long  re- 
member the  heroic  struggle  of  the  great  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  China  In  the  long  and 
hard  war  to  defend  freedom. 

Please  accept,  excellency,  my  best  wishes 
for  the  continued  prosperity  of  your  great 
nation. 


Message  Fbom  His  Excellknct  Waltkb  P. 
McConaucht,  Ambassaoob  or  the  United 
States  or  Amxbica 

January  23  Is  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of 
the  day  that  marks  the  historic  occasion  in 
1954  when  22.000  Chinese  and  Korean  pris- 
onerc  of  war  were  able  to  make  a  free  choice 
of  the  path  leading  to  freedom  rather  than 
the  road  that  would  return  them  to  a  poor 
existence  under  Communist  regimes. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  pleased 
to  join  again  In  commemorating  that  most 
significant  event. 

Certainly,  none  can  deny  the  fundamental 
correctness  of  the  far  reaching  decision  made 
by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  select  liberty.  Personal,  political,  Intel- 
lectual, and  social  freedom  is  one  of  the  great 
values  In  human  life,  one  that  not  only 
serves  the  Interests  of  the  individual  but 
those  of  society  as  well. 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  President  Nixon 
stated  that  the  peace  we  seek  to  win  would 
Include  "the  opportunity  for  all  the  peoples 
of  this  earth  to  choore  their  own  destiny." 
In  a  world  still  beset  with  problems,  we  can 
be  heartened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
spirit  of  freedom — the  desire  of  all  peoples 
"to  choose  their  own  destiny" — can  never  be 
extinguished. 

Message  Fbom  Paor.  Lev  E.  Dobsianskt, 
Chaibman  or  National  Captitx  Nations 
Committkx,  USA 

On  this  annual  celebration  of  Freedom 
Day,  we  once  again  express  otir  feelings  of 
soUdarlty  in  the  cause  of  a  liberated  main- 
land China. 

The  time  will  come  soon  when  the  Free 
World,  and  parUcularly  the  United  States, 
will  have  to  make  a  decision  concerning  the 
liberation  of  750  mnUon  captiye  Chinese. 
Tou  can  rest  assured  that  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  and  Its  many  as- 
sociated organizations  such  as  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  ConmUttee  of  American  Latvian 
Association  and  numerous  others  will  con- 
tinue In  their  relenUess  effort  to  influence 
the  central  poUcy  of  the  Free  World  toward 
this  end. 

My  slncerest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Chinese  Freedom  Day  In  which  we  wholly 
participate  and  with  best  personal  wlstaea. 

MxssACK  Fbom  Mb.  Pbitam  Sinch,  Indian 
Dklegatb  to  WACL  and  APACL  Conrb- 

XNCKS 

Wishing  you  ever  successful  of  the  world 
freedom  day  and  pray  to  almighty  God  that 
under  dynamic  leadership  of  President  Chi- 
ang Kai-Shek  700  millions  oppressed  Chinese 
bhould  be  liberated  from  the  tyrannical 
slavery  of  Maoism  immediately. 

MxasAOBs 

1.  H.  K.  President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

2.  H.  E.  President  A.  Somoza,  Republic  of 
Nicaragua. 

3.  H.  E.  President  Fidel  Sanchez  Hernan- 
dez. Republic  of  Salvador. 

4.  H.  E.  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 


5.  H.  E.  Prime  Minister  G.  Eyskens,  Bel- 
glum. 

6.  H.   E.    Prime    Minister    George   Papa- 
dopoulos,  Greece. 

7.  H.  E.  Park  Chung  Hee,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

8.  H.    E.    Tunku    Abdul    Rahman    Putra, 
Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia. 

9.  H.  E.  Ardeshir  Zahedl,  Foreign  Minister 
of  Iran. 

10.  H.  E.  Choi  Kyu  Hah,  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

11.  H.  E.  Walter  P.  McConaughy.  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  of  America. 

12.  Hon.  Robert  N.  Thompson,  MJ>.,  Can- 
ada. 

13.  Hon.  Ritchie  MacDonald.  MJ».,  New 
Zealand. 

14.  Hon.  Geoffrey  Rlppon  M.P.,  England. 

15.  General  Praphan  Kulaplchltr,  Chair- 
man of  WACL  Sc  APACL  Thailand  Chapter. 

16.  Gen.  Lee  Eung-Joon,  President  of 
WACL  &  APACL  Korea  Chapter. 

17.  Dr.  T.  Watanabe.  President  of  WACL 
&  APACL  Japan  Chapter. 

18.  Mr.  J.  Kltaota,  Secretary  General, 
WACL  &  APACL  Japan  Chapter. 

19.  Dr.  Phan  Huy  Quat.  Chairman  of 
WACL/APACL  Vietnam  Chapter. 

20.  Madame  Esther  de  Prenca  Lago,  Chair- 
nuui  of  WACL  Brazil  Chapter. 

21.  Mr.  Jose  Flgueres  F.,  Chairman  of 
WACL  Chapter  of  Costa  Rica. 

22.  Mr.  Chiang  Kuo-sln,  WACL  ft  APACL 
Hong  Kong  Chapter. 

23.  Mr.  Amlruddin  DJamll,  Chairman. 
WACL  Sc  APACL  Indonesia  Chapter. 

24.  Mr.  DAbyabbai  V.  Patel,  Chairman, 
WACL  &  APACL  India. 

26.  Mr.  Prltam  Singh,  WACL  &  APACL 
India  Chapter. 

26.  Dr.  Parvlz  Kazeml,  Chairman  WACL 
&  APACL  Iran  Chapter. 

27.  Mr.  Chao  Sopsalsana,  Chairman,  WACL 
&  APACL  Laos  Chapter. 

28.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Moli^w,  Chairman, 
WACL  Lesotho  Chapter. 

29.  Mr.  Zahrl  Muntasser,  Chairman,  WACL 
Libya  Chapter. 

30.  Mr.  Hsu  Chl-tung,  Chairman,  WACL 
&  APACL  Macao  Chapter. 

31.  Mr.  Tan  Sri  T.  H.  Chairman,  WACL  tc 
APACL  Malaysia  Chapter. 

32.  Dr.  Alfredo  Medina,  Cbalzman,  WAOL 
Mexico  Chapter. 

33.  Mr.  Jacques  de  Kadt,  Chairman,  WACL 
Netherlands  Chapter. 

34.  Dr.  Mahmud  Brelvl,  Chairman,  WACL 
Sc  APACL  Pakistan  Chapter. 

35.  Dr.  Mario  Lopez  Esoobcu',  Chairman. 
WACL  Paragiiay  ChtipteT. 

36.  Mr.  Eudodo  Ravines,  Chairman  WACL 
Peru  Chapter. 

37.  Mr.  Ramon  D  Dagatstng.  Chairman, 
WACL  Sc  APACL  Philippines  Chapter. 

38.  Mr.  Oeman  Seek  Mao,  Chairman,  WACL 
Somalia  Chapter. 

39.  Dr.  Bleger  Hagard,  Chairman,  WACL 
Sweden  Chapter. 

40.  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Glelen,  dtematlonal 
Committee  for  Information  and  Social  Ac- 
tivity (CIAS). 

41.  Mrs.  Suzanne  Labln.  International  Con- 
ference on  Political  Warfare  of  the  Soviet 
(CIGP) . 

42.  Mr.  Jorge  Piieto  Laurens.  Inter-Ameri- 
can Oonfederatlon  of  Continental  Defense 
(tAOCD). 

43.  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  nee  Padflc  Asso- 
ciation (FPA). 

44.  Mr.  Frandsoo  Bultrage,  M,  Ootnlte 
Antl-Oomunlsta  Nlcaraguense  (OACN) . 

45.  Rev.  David  C.  Head,  Clergymen's  Com- 
mittee on  China  (OCC) . 

46.  Mr.  Rama  Swamp,  Ootninlttee  to  Ftgbt 
Red  Chinese  Aggression  (CFCSA) . 
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ADOaXSS   BT   THE   RAIXT   CHAIMfAN, 

Da.  Kv  Ch«j»c-Kano 


Meeting  here  today  are  representatives 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  obeerve  Freedom 
Day  with  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  The  in- 
fluence of  Freedom  Day  has  been  spreading 
to  many  parts  of  the  world.  Two  years  ago  It 
was  renamed  as  World  Freedom  Day  by  the 
World  AnU-Communlst  League  In  Saigon, 
making  It  a  banner  of  fighters  all  over  the 
world  united  In  the  Just  cause  for  freedom 
of  all  mankind. 

We  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  TOs.  We 
see  around  us  great  achievements  In  mate- 
rial  aspects  of   civilization.  In   science   and 
technology.  We  find  development  in  many 
directions.  The  "708  should   be  a  decade  of 
unprecedented  progreas  and  freedom.  Tet  we 
know  there  are  over  one  billion  people  sub- 
jugated to  tyranny  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
whence    the    forces   of    aggression    are   also 
threatening  the  entire  free  world.  The  sharp 
contrast   underlines   the   Importance  of  our 
attitude  and  courses  of  action.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  mankind  is  headed  tor  the  triumph 
of  victory  and  not  the  abyss  of  enslavement 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  mankind  of 
this  decade  Is  up  to  the  task.  Freedom  Day 
Is  the  symbol  and  assurance  of  our  success. 
for  It  shows  that  the  shackles  of  tyranny  will 
be  broken  by  persistent,  united  and  coura- 
geous fighting  Although  the  scourge  of  Com- 
munism abetted  by  widespread  appeasement 
illusions  Is  besetting  the  world,  we  can  and 
win  triumph  If  we  keep  alive  and  redouble  In 
us  the  spirit  of  Freedom  Day. 

The  turbulent  world  situation  demands 
our  utmost  effort  and  contribution  In  man- 
kind's common  battle  for  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

We  appeal  today  to  aU  the  free  people  to 
persevere  In  their  moral  courage  and  renew 
their  combat  spirit.  We  shall  alert  the  world 
against  being  Intimidated  by  the  Commu- 
nist countries,  false  show  of  strength  and 
against  being  fooled  by  their  pretended  ges- 
tures of  frlendUness  We  shall  make  clear  to 
the  world  the  backwardness  of  barbaric 
CommunUt  Ideology  as  well  as  the  terror  of 
Communist  system,  with  which  the  free 
world's  Ideals  and  way  of  life  cannot  hope  to 
coexist  peacefully.  We  shall  spotlight  the 
gradtial  splitting,  disintegration  and  decline 
of  the  Communist  camp.  The  free  world 
would  be  forfeiting  lU  chance  for  victory  If 
It  kept  entertaining  th«  thought  of  appMM- 
Bent.  compromlae  and  ocmceaslon.  In  rMllty, 


the  free  world  would  be  aiding  the  Commu- 
nist camp  to  survive  Its  own  crises. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  here  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  will  not  accept  coexistence 
with  the  Inhuman  Chinese  Communist 
regime,  for  we  preserve  the  traditional  cul- 
ture of  China  and  abide  by  San-Mln-Chu-Yl, 
the  teachings  of  our  National  Pounder.  We 
are  opposed  to  any  illusion  of  "Two  Chinas  ' 
or  any  compromUlng  and  accommodating  ar- 
rangemenU  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Such  arrangement  will  be  denounced  by  all 
Justice  loving  people  and  nullified  by  our 
campaign  to  restore  freedom  to  all  China 
mainland.  ^  _  . 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  the  UBA. 
bas  been  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and  has 
contributed  immensely  to  the  containing  of 
CommunUt  aggrandisement  and  the  defense 
of  mankinds  freedom  and  security  This 
critical  moment  in  history  Is  no  time  for  the 
USA  to  disengage  and  withdraw,  which 
error  will  bring  heavy  disasters  to  mankind. 
The  traditional  spirit  of  Idealism  of  the  US., 
we  are  sure,  will  make  her  persevere  In  ac- 
complUhlng  her  responsibility  to  history.  We 
look  forward  expectantly  to  the  early  awaken- 
ing of  her  "•llent  majority"  to  become  the 
mainstay  for  her  moral  courage  and  fighting 
spirit. 

The  moat  important  task  we  must  do  for 
freedom's  victory  is  to  unite  all  our  friendly 
forces  into  an  International  Front  Against 
Communism  This  Front  will  cross  the 
boundaries  of  race.  natlonaUty  and  religion, 
and  consolidate  the  strength  of  all  those 
freedom  fighters  In  the  free  world  as  well 
as  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Concerted  action 
and  effort  shall  be  its  guiding  principle. 

In  the  defense  of  freedom,  no  free  man  can 
hope  to  look  after  himself  solely  or  to  fight 
the  battle  alone  All  free  men  must  be  forged 
Into  a  well  organized  camp.  This  Interna- 
tional  Front   Against   ConMnunism  shall   be 
developed  in  continuous  stages,  from  coop- 
•raUon  among  peoples  to  cooperaUon  among 
governmenu.   from   regional   cooperaUon   to 
world-wide  cooperaUon.  and  from  coopera- 
tion in  economic,  cultural  and  poUtlcal  fields 
to  cooperation  also  in  the  military  field.  The 
realization  of  ihU  objective  requires  much 
effort,  but  It  is  critical  to  the  victory  of  free- 
dom. We  appeal  to  all  free  men  who  love 
Justtce  to  dedicate  themselves  to  this  task. 
Most    urgently    the    task    must    begin    In 
Asia— to  form  a  region*!  security  organiza- 
tion for  AsU  and  the  Padflc.  With  the  adop- 
tton  of  the  new  Asian  policy  by  the  US,  the 
task  has  become  the  vital  avenue  to  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  security  of  the  Asian 
oountrlea.   It  U  my   fervent  hope  that  Mr. 
Splro   Agnew,    having   learned   more  at  the 
aotual    sltuaUon,    aspirations    and    needs   of 
the  Asian  countries,  wUl  help  persuade  the 
U.8.  government  to  render  fwaltive  support 
to  the  forming  of  the  Asian-Pacific  regional 
aectirlty  organ  IwiUon. 

As  was  recently  pointed  out  by  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  with  the  vast  territory  and 
populaUon,  cultural  tradlUon,  Industrial  po- 
tential and  the  strong  armed  forces  In  the 
free  nations  of  Asia.  If  these  nations  wUl 
oon&blne  their  strength  and  cooperate,  a  great 
and  Just  force  wUl  be  formed  culturally,  po- 
llUcally,  economically  and  even  militarily. 
This  force  will  be  al>le  to  assure  stability  and 
peace  for  Asia  and  even  for  the  world,  and 
to  create  an  Asian  era  of  secvirlty,  freedocn. 
prosperity  and  progress.  In  this  direction  we 
shall  exert  ourselves,  to  bring  to  the  peoples 
of  AsU  human  dignity,  guarantee  of  human 
rights,  democracy,  well-being,  happy  family 
life,  national  Independence  and  equality 

In  this  batUe  for  freedom,  we  people  of 
the  Republic  of  China  wUl  unite  our  effort 
with  the  resistance  of  the  mainland  people 
kfainjt  Mao's  Communist  Party,  to  destroy 
his  regime  and  eliminate  tyranny.  Ws  shall 
tlius  remove  the  chief  sotiroe  of  troubles  for 
Asia  and  lay  ths  foundation  for  Asian  se- 
eurlty.  wcrld  peace  and  freedom  for  all  man- 
kind. 


I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  people  of 
the  Republic  of  China  under  the  leadership 
of  PrMldent  Chiang  will  aU  fight  for  free- 
dom, believing  in  Its  final  victory  and  shoul- 
dering the  duty  of  lU  defense.  Let  us  take 
oiir  positions  on  the  forefront  to  achieve 
victory  in  the  defense  of  freedom  for  the 
whole  world.  Let  us  look  to  the  total  and 
lasting  victory  of  freedom  In  the  '70b. 


Vice  Pikstoent   C.  K.  Ten's  Fkeedom  D*t 

AODSXSS 

Today   Is   the   16th   anniversary   of   Free- 
dom Day.  The  Freedom  Day  movement  Is 
highly  significant  In  the  development  of  the 
struggle  against  Communism.  It  was  on  thU 
momentous  day  that  a  group  of  anti-Com- 
munist   freedom    fighters    called    upon    the 
spirit  of  justice  and  realized  their  Ideal.  In 
doing  so.  they  dealt  a  lethal  blow  to  the 
whole  system  of  Communist  tyranny,  opened 
the   eyes   of   the    democracies    and   assured 
the  success  of  the  free  world  in  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  humankind.  This  movement 
quickly  gained  the  support  of  all  freedom- 
loving    people    and   became    a   part   of   the 
worldwide  antl-Conmiunlst  crusade.  Repre- 
sentatives  from   all    walks   of    the    nation's 
Ufe   are    gathered    at    this    mass    rally    to- 
day   In   order   to   mark    the   occasion   with 
solemnity  and  at  the  same  time  to  expand 
the  international  scope  of  the  united  front 
of    antl-Communlsm.    Once    again    we    an- 
nounce   our    unswerving    determination    to 
destroy   the   Iron   Curtain   and  deliver  our 
enslaved  people. 

Sixteen  years  ago.  more  than  14,000  of 
our  antl-Communlst  freedom  seekers  In 
Korea  overcame  all  obstacles  along  the 
demarcation  line  between  freedom  and  en- 
slavement and  between  day  and  night.  In 
the  end  their  conscience,  their  willingness  to 
shed  their  blood,  their  determination  and 
their  courage  prevailed.  They  bravely  made 
their  wise  decision.  This  momentous  oc- 
currence demonstrates  how  those  shut  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  hate  Communism 
and  love  freedom.  The  free  world  has  been 
stelled  in  Its  faith  that  justice  will  be  up- 
held. The  Freedom  Day  Movement  engen- 
dered by  this  great  event  has  produced  a 
surging  wave  of  antl-Communlsm  sUong 
enough  to  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtains  of 
both  East  and  West.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
enslaved  people  have  been  Inspired  to 
escape  from  enslavement  and  seek  freedom 
In  the  clear  lUumlnation  from  our  llght- 
hotises  of  liberty.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  Freedom  Day  movement  has  profoundly 
influenced  the  world-wide  antl-Oommunlst 
suuggle. 

Even  so,  humankind  remains  half  slave 
and  half  free.  Those  of  us  who  stand  on  the 
far  frontiers  of  the  world  antl-Communlst 
movement  have  responsibility  for  remind- 
ing all  mankind  of  the  necessity  to  heighten 
Its  anti-Communist  vigilance  so  as  to  safe- 
guard world  peace  and  human  freedom.  We 
must  go  on  to  unite  the  antl-Communlst 
strength  of  aU  the  world,  destroy  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  bring  all  of  the  enslaved  peoples 
out  into  the  fresh  air  of  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  suggest  the  following  three 
points  of  reference,  for  our  compatriots  and 
other  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world. 

First,  we  need  to  warn  the  free  world  once 
again  that  at  both  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
Communists  are  pursuing  the  goal  of  global 
communlzatlon.  With  world  peace  and  the 
freedom  of  humankind  subjected  to  such 
Imperllment,  no  single  nation  or  people  can 
exist  in  isolated  security.  We  are  all  in  the 
same  boat  and  our  inertests  are  Identical. 
That  being  the  case,  we  must  call  upon  all 
the  free  countries  to  move  forward  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  In  a  worldwide  antl- 
Commimlst  united  front. 

Second,  the  aggressiveness  of  the  MaoUt 
regime  was  unanimously  recognized  by  the 
free  world  countries  as  long  ago  as  the  Ko- 
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rean  War  period.  If  any  country  now  enter- 
tains the  illusion  of  making  friends  with  the 
Chinese  Communists,  it  can  only  invite  end- 
less trouble  for  itself  and  prolong  the  suf- 
fering of  the  700  million  Chinese  people 
shut  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  have  rea- 
son to  ask  that  all  free  countries  distinguish 
friends  from  enemies,  recognize  their  own 
self-interest  and  disinterest,  and  abandon 
any  false  hope  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
can  be  appeased. 

Third,  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
pointed  out  that  recovery  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
Maoists  Is  the  common  obligation  and  un- 
ceasing dedication  of  the  Chinese  people.  In 
the  changing  world  situation  of  today,  I 
must  call  upon  our  civilian  and  military 
compatriots  and  the  overseas  Chinese  to  un- 
derstand the  direction  of  our  Revolution,  to 
consolidate  our  antl-Communlst  position 
..nd  to  bring  the  totality  of  our  strength  to- 
gether for  the  common  struggle.  Under  the 
inspired  direction  of  our  great  leader  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek,  we  shall  accomplish 
the  sacred  mission  of  recovering  the  main- 
land and  delivering  our  compatriots. 

Speech  or  Mr.  Lubomib  Hanak,  PxEsnENT  or 
Edropean  COOaOfNATION  CEN-m 

Mister  President,  Messieurs  les  Ambas- 
sadeurs.  Messieurs  les  Minlstres,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen.  My  Dear  Chinese  Friends: 

Since  I  have  the  privilege  to  be  here,  today, 
with  you,  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
"Freedom  Day."  I  would  like  to  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  transmit  to  you  the 
heartiest  greetings  from  your  freedom- 
living  European  friends  and  to  express  to  all 
of  you  their  sympathy  and  their  solidarity  In 
your  struggle  against  the  Communist 
tyranny. 

It  Is  for  me  very  comforting  to  see  thou- 
sands of  you  gathered  here  to  commemorate 
the  day  on  which  14,000  Chinese  soldiers 
chose  liberty  and  were  finally  allowed  to  join 
their  free  fellow -citizens  on  this  Island,  the 
citadel  of  freedom. 

In  those  remote  days,  other  thousands  of 
men.  women  and  children  passed  the  fron- 
tiers In  Europe,  In  spite  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
in  spite  of  all  dangers  and  uncertainty  of 
their  future,  to  escape  the  Soviet  Communist 
tyranny  which  spread  on  the  E^iropean  Con- 
tinent after  the  last  World  War  and  seized  a 
half  of  It,  so  that  104  millions  found  them- 
selves Imprisoned  In  a  vast  camp  of  con- 
centration. Those  thousands  of  refugees,  and 
I  am  one  of  them,  left,  just  like  their  Chinese 
comrades,  everything  behind — fortune,  life- 
work  and,  in  very  many  cases,  their  families. 

The  Ideals,  for  which  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  fought  for  five  long  years,  were  an- 
nihilated by  the  treacherous  Soviet  Im- 
perialism and  a  half  of  Europe  Is  now  suffer- 
ing Just  as  your  fellow  citizens  are  suffering 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Mao  Tse-tung  tyranny. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  European 
refugees  had  to  spread  all  over  the  world  to 
start  a  new  life  and  reconstruct  their  exist- 
ence. The  Chinese  refugees  were  happier. 
They  found  here.  In  Taiwan,  In  this  free 
province  of  the  Republic  of  China,  their  fel- 
low-citizens, aid  and  brotherhood.  They  were 
able  to  join  the  national  conununlty  and 
contribute  by  and  by  to  the  economic,  social 
and  political  miracle  of  the  Republic  of 
China  which,  headed  by  its  far-seeing  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek,  has  become  a  haven 
of  freedom  and  prosperity  In  this  part  of  the 
world. 

I  have  come  from  Europe  to  admire  the 
achievements  of  the  Chinese  Republic  and  to 
discuss  with  your  leaders  the  jKtsslbllltles  of 
strengthening  of  the  liberation  struggle 
against  our  mutual  enemy — Cooununlsm — 
and  the  coordination  of  our  efforts.  This  Is 
not  only  to  conta<n  Communism  but  also  to 
start  an  offensive  against  it.  I  know  that  you, 


living  on  this  Island,  may  be  stirprlsed  about 
the  European  Ignorance  of  the  situation  In 
the  Far  East.  Europe  and,  I  would  say.  almost 
the  entire  "free"  world  has  the  eyes  shut: 
one  does  not  see  or  one  will  not  see  reality. 
Communism  Is  actually  contaminating  the 
minds  of  all  f>eople  living  In  the  so-called 
"free"  world,  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  sur- 
renderers  and  appeasers,  whilst  loosing  sup- 
port, not  speaking  about  sympathy  there, 
where  It  Is  Installed.  Therefore,  every  day  new 
refugees  Join  our  ranks  and  If  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains  be  not  so  tight,  millions  of 
citizens  would  pour  out  of  the  violated  coun- 
tries. Communism  Is  no  solution  to  the  sick- 
ness of  humanity.  Communism  means  bank- 
ruptcy of  all  values,  fatal  Impoverishment 
and  finally  death  of  mankind.  That  is  why  I 
consider  Taiwan  as  the  most  Important  point 
of  the  globe  actually,  and  as  soon  as  I  shall  be 
back  in  Europe  I  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
Inform  the  public  as  well  as  those  upon  whom 
we  depend,  about  all  that  I  have  seen  from 
north  to  south  of  this  province.  Taiwan  Is 
already  an  uncontestable  proof  of  the  success 
over  Communism. 

The  European  Coordination  Center,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  is  striving  to 
contribute  to  the  edification  of  Europe  at  the 
level  of  the  people,  which  means  "loith  Gov- 
ernments if  possible,  loithout  Governments  if 
necessary".  I  think  that  this  Idea  can  be  ap- 
pMed  everywhere.  Paced  with  the  Communist 
danger,  there  Is  no  other  choice  left  for  us. 
We  have  to  lean  upon  the  people  to  rid  the 
world  of  that  evil  thought.  We  have  to  put 
into  being  a  great  solidarity  movement  to 
cope  with  our  common  danger. 

You  have  here  In  Asia  the  Asian  Peoples 
Antl-Communlst  League  presided  by  Dr.  Ku 
Cheng-kang.  I  Incline  mjrself  before  his  Ideal- 
Ism,  his  dynamism  and  his  efficiency.  AU 
those  of  us  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
Communism  have  to  be  thankful  to  Dr.  Ku 
and  the  organization  he  presides  for  what 
has  already  been  done  by  them  In  safeguard- 
ing freedom  In  the  endangered  Asiatic 
countries. 

Your  great  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  said 
In  his  New  Year  Message  that  the  destiny  of 
China  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  destiny  of  all  the  en- 
slaved people  He  In  their  own  hands.  They 
will  awaken  one  day  which  Is  not  far  remote, 
and  overthrow  tyranny  themselves  If  we  keep 
on  with  our  struggle  efficiently. 

Humanity  is  passing  a  very  bad  period  but 
history  has  taught  us  that  truth  always  pre- 
vails. You.  Chinese,  have  the  advantage  of  a 
tremendous  culture  of  5.000  years.  You  have 
been  enriched  by  the  teachings  of  Confucltu 
and  Menclus  since  antiquity.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen 
taught  you  the  SAN  MIN  CHU  I  sixty  years 
ago  and  you  have  the  privilege  to  be  led  by 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  who  Is  an  example 
to  all  of  us  and  to  whom  the  liberated  hu- 
manity will  owe  respect  and  recognition  in 
the  future  history. 

Let  us  join  our  efforts  in  E^irope,  in  Asia 
and  in  Africa,  let  us  put  hands  together,  let 
us  open  our  hearts  to  the  eternal  ethics  of 
mankind,  and,  I  am  sure,  we  shall  march 
together  to  victory. 

Lastiy.  I  wish  the  Chinese  people  success. 

Long  Live  President  Chiang ! 

Dkclaiation    Issttxd   at   thx    1970   Frxkoom 
Dat  Mass  Rally 
On  this  Freedom  Day  of  1970,  we  repre- 
sentatives of  all  walks  of  Ufe  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  should  like  to  take  stock  of  the 
current  world  situation  as  It  affects  man- 
kind's struggle  for  freedom. 
~On  the  threshold  of  the  1970b,  man  Is  fiUly 
prepared  to  create  a  genuinely  free  world 
for  himself;  Freedom  Day,  which  symbolizes 
the  yUstarj  of  the  forces  of  freedom  over 
those   of   enslavement,   shotUd   shine   more 
gloriously  than  ever  before.  Unfortunately, 
however,  owing  to  the  spread  of  the  deadly 


Influences  of  Communism  and  the  unpardon- 
able sins  committed  by  advocates  of  appease- 
ment, human  freedom  is  being  crtished  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  threatened  and 
destroyed  In  other  parts,  and  betrayed  in  still 
others.  This  is  the  result  of  historic  mis- 
takes as  weU  as  a  reflection  on  the  states- 
manship of  the  times.  We  free  men  and 
women  who  set  our  alms  high  are  deter- 
mined to  reverse  the  trend  and  make  the 
cause  of  freedom  prevail. 

AU  those  present  at  today's  mass  raUy 
feel  strongly  that,  as  a  free  man,  everybody 
should  measure  up  to  his  convictions  and  act 
accordingly  so  as  to  Insure  victory  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

We  firmly  beUeve  that  freedom  Is  Invin- 
cible and  enslavement  is  doomed  to  defeat 
its  own  purposes.  This  is  no  mere  Illusion,  for 
freedom  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  human  en- 
deavor and  of  social  progress,  as  evidenced 
by  historical  developments.  The  evolution  of 
human  clvlUzation  Is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  history  of  the  struggle  for  freedom.  There- 
Yore,  the  victory  of  the  forces  of  freedom  Is 
irresistible  and  any  obstacles  standing  in 
their  way  will  be  swept  away.  Nor  should  we 
be  passive  optimists.  Freedom  cannot  be  at- 
tained without  effort.  On  the  contrary.  It  wUl 
oome  only  through  arduous  struggles. 

Free  men  should  not  lose  faith  in  freedom. 
They  should  not  be  cowed  by  the  apparent 
strength  of  Communism,  nor  should  they 
take  refuge  In  compromises  and  meek  submis- 
sion for  the  sake  of  temporary  gains.  Though 
the  cause  of  freedom  will  trlimiph,  weakness 
on  our  part  can  only  usher  in  another  dark 
age  in  human  history. 

But  such  an  outcome  must  and  can  be 
avoided.  If  aU  free  men  remain  firm  and  have 
the  courage  of  their  moral  convictions. 

It  is  clear  that  the  duties  of  free  men  are 
"not  confined  to  the  preservation  of  their 
own  freedom.  It  Is  also  part  of  their  duty 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  help  the 
great  masses  of  enslaved  people  to  regain 
their  freedom  by  putting  an  end  to  the  to- 
talitarian regimes  under  which  they  are  Uv- 
Ing.  Those  of  us  who  are  more  fortunate 
than  our  brethren  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
should  help  them  In  every  possible  way  to 
defeat  their  Communist  oppressors  and  shake 
off  the  shackles  the  Communists  have  fast- 
ened on  them. 

The  question  before  us  is  that  if  the  sys- 
tem of  Communist  enslavement  should  re- 
main unchaUenged,  U  over  one  billion  people 
should  continue  to  be  enslaved  and  perse- 
cuted, and  If  the  criminal  acts  of  aggression 
should  be  condoned,  then  the  freedom  and 
security  of  every  nation  would  be  endan- 
gered and  no  nation  could  be  free  and  se- 
cure. Therefore,  we  should  like  to  caU  upon 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  to  frown  upon 
all  Ideas  of  appeasement,  isolationism,  and 
self-centered  realism  and  exert  their  best 
efforts  for  the  sake  of  their  own  security  and 
of  human  freedom. 

There  are  some  people  In  not  a  few  coun- 
tries who,  In  the  name  of  "freedom"  and 
"being  progressive,"  are  committing  acts  that 
betray  and  destroy  freedom.  There  are  also 
other  people  who,  whether  internationally 
or  not,  misread  the  meaning  of  freedom  and 
do  things  that  better  qualify  them  as  Uber- 
tlnes.  To  both  kinds  of  people  we  should  like 
to  appeal  and  call  upon  them  to  take  their 
own  actions  more  seriously.  They  should  re- 
turn to  the  camp  of  the  freedom-fighters  in 
order  to  redeem  their  past  mistakes. 

We  must  emphasize  in  particular  that  the 
most  urgent  task  confronting  freedom-lovers 
Is  to  present  a  united  front  irrespective  of 
nationality,  race,  reUglon.  or  regional  differ- 
ences to  wot^  for  the  common  goal.  In  our 
own  country  we  wlU  strengthen  our  efforts 
to  join  forces  with  aU  anti-Maoist  and  anti- 
Communist  elements  on  the  mainland  to 
hasten  the  downfaU  of  the  Pelping  regime. 
In  Asia  we  would  do  our  ahare  to  speed  up 
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the  formaUoo  of  an  Aalan  and  Paclttc  Re- 
gional Security  Organization  ao  that  the 
Aalan  countrlea  may  depend  upon  their  own 
•trength  to  do  away  with  the  source  of  the 
Uoubles  which  are  plaguing  them  and  to 
protect  the  freedom  and  security  of  this  re- 
gion to  the  world  at  large  we  would  do  our 
beet  to  work  for  an  expanded  IntemaUonal 
anil-Communist  united  front  so  that,  with 
the  combined  strength  of  all  freedom-lortng 
peoplee  the  nefarious  CommunUt  system 
can  be  deetroyed.  enslavement  can  be  ended, 
a  solid  foundation  can  be  laid  for  a  lasUng 
world  peace,  and  a  new  era  of  freedom  and 
happlneae  can  be  ushered  In. 

On  thU  Freedom  Day  we  the  people  of  the 
RepubUc  of  China  do  hereby  reiterate  our 
determination  to  rally  round  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and.  with  a  firm  conviction 
in  the  InvlndblUty  of  freedom,  shoulder  the 
sacred  tart  of  defending  It.  We  wUl  march 
band  in  hand  with  all  thoae  who  stand  up 
for  freedom  and  Justice.  We  will  set  In  mo- 
tion a  world-wide  campaign  to  arouae  the 
■Uent  majority  to  action.  We  wUl  point  out 
the  mlatakea  of  the  appeasers.  We  will  do 
all  this  with  the  vUtUnate  obJecUve  of  defeat- 
ing Communism  to  usher  In  a  new  epoch 
in  the  1970e  in  which  freedom  aball  reign 
supreme. 

M~«AB»  TO  His  Excmllkmct  V  Thant.  8»ca«- 
T*aT  Okmbuu.  or  th«  UNrr«D  Nationb.  and 

TO    AlX    JiMBIONB   TO    THB    VltTTWD   NATXOWB 

Freedom  Day.  aa  a  moTement  for  human 
freedom.  wa«  creatwl  to  mark  the  occasion 
when  more  than  23.000  Communist  prlaoners 
of  war  chose  to  return  to  freedom  after 
Korea  War  under  the  guiding  principle  of 
voluntary  repatriation  aa  rtrongly  advocated 
by  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  re«5lved  at  the  General  Conference 
of  the  World  AnU-Communlat  League  that 
Freedom  Day  shaU  be  obeerred  as  World 
Freedom  Day  In  order  to  promote  human  dig- 
nity m  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  UN. 
Charter  and  to  assist  peoplee  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  rUe  against  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

As  the  World  Freedom  Day  and  Interna- 
tional Antl-Communlst  United  Front  Move- 
ment U  being  fervenUy  and  widely  observed 
today    here    throughout    the    RepubUc    of 
China.  It  is  unanimously  resolved  at  the  mass 
rallies   to  present   to  Your  KiceUency   this 
message    calling  on  you  for  your  sustained 
efforts  to  protect  the  spirit  of  the  UJJ  Char- 
ter, to  render  strong  support  In  the  cause  of 
JusUce  to  aU  ensUved  peoples  behind  the 
Iron   Cvrtaln  for  their  heroic  struggle   for 
freedom,  and  to  absolutely  refuse  admitting 
to  the  UN.  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
which  has.  domesUcaUy.  maintained  slavery 
rule   while.   Internationally,  committed  ag- 
gressions and,  therefore,  threatened  the  se- 
curity of  Asia  and  become  the  very  source  of 
aU  world  disasters  today.  ThU  Is  the  only 
way  to  protect  the  United  NaUons  from  being 
controlled   and   subverted   by   the   Commu- 
nists. And  this  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
United  Nations  glorifying  over  the  new  era 
of  the  sevenUes  as  real  sanctuary  for  human 
freedom.  International    Justtce,    and    world 

peace. 

Ko  Cbxno-kamo. 
Orneral  Chairman,  The  Rally  tor  World 
Freedom  Day  and  IrKtemational  Anti- 
Communift  United  Front  Movement. 
MtevubUc  ot  China. 
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MOSACX     TO     HSB     EXCBLLBMCT      RlCHSaD     M. 

NnoN.  Pa»sn»«»rr  or  tn  Umr^  arATSS  or 

AMxaiCA 

You*  Exc«ix«i*ct:  SUteen  year*  ago  to- 
day, more  than  32,000  ez-Cammunlst  POWs 
of  the  Korea  War  reached  freedom  here  and 
in  South  Korea  under  the  United  Nattons' 
principle  of  voluntary  repatriation  and  with 


yotir  and  President  Elsenhower's  righteous 
support.  January  33  every  year  thereafter  has 
been  observed  In  the  Republic  of  China  aa 
Freedom  Day,  symbolizing  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple's victorious  struggle  for  freedom.  Far- 
reaching  influencee  have  been  recorded  at 
home  and  abroad.  Furthermore.  It  was  de- 
cided in  1968  that  January  33  should  be 
marked  as  World  Freedom  Day  by  aU  the 
member  urUU  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League.  As  all  of  us  representatives  of  the 
RepubUc  of  China's  various  circles  meet  for 
World  Freedom  Day  raUles  in  Taipei  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  natton  today,  we 
wish  to  express  our  highest  respect  and 
sincere  graUiude  for  the  American  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Last  year  we  noted  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party's  decision  at  its  Ninth  National  Con- 
gress to  push  Its  belUgerent  external  poUcy 
following  the  failure  of  the  Mao-Un  cUque's 
"great  proletarian  cxUtural  revolution".  Pel- 
plng  has  continued  to  plot  and  support  the 
Vletnameee  and  Laotian  Communists'  re- 
belUous  activities.  The  regime's  inflltraUon 
and  subversive  moves  have  been  extended 
to  Thailand.  Malaysia  and  other  countries 
of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  region.  The  Soviet 
Union  also  U  stepping  up  its  actlvlUes  In  the 
area  and  has  been  attempting  to  set  up  an 
Asian  coUectlve  security  system  to  Its  ad- 
vantage. All  these  show  that  the  freedom  and 
security  of  Asian  naUons  are  under  the  dual 
threat  of  the  Red  blocs  mlUtary  expan- 
sionism and  poUUcal  intrigues. 

AU  the  free  Asian  governments  and  peo- 
ple are  now  eagerly  hoping  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  uphold  its  traditional 
stand  In  support  of  human  freedom  and 
International  Justice,  arouse  the  silent  ma- 
jority of  Americans  and  Join  aU  the  U.S. 
forces  representing  righteousness  In  check- 
ing the  countercurrent  of  appeasement  and 
T«»««KiTig  the  united  front  scheme  of  the 
CommunlsU.  The  U.S.  must  take  a  firmer 
stand  and  launch  more  positive  moves  In 
perfect  coordination  with  the  freedom 
forces  of  Asia. 

We  are  convinced  that  with  your  profound 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  Com- 
munists and  your  concern  over  the  welfare 
of  Asians,  you  wlU  continue  to  lead  your 
people  along  the  correct  path  of  our  time 
so  that  a  Urm  foundation  for  the  victory  of 
freedom  and  peace  can  soon  be  estabUshed 
and  a  new  era  of  true  freedom  can  start  In 
the  1970s. 

With  our  very  best  wishes  for  Your  Ks- 
ceUency^i  continued   health   and   your  na- 
tion's constant  progress,  we  ar*. 
RespectfuUy  yours. 

Ku  Chxmg-kaxo. 
General    Chairman,    The    RaUy    for 
World   Freedom   Day   and   Interna- 
tional     Antl-Communlst       United 
Front  Movement,  RepubUc  of  China. 

M>M.M   TO   Hu   KxggxmcT    Pabk   Chumo 
Hkx.  Pasamnrr  or  TBx  Rrroatic  or  Kobxa 

Yotm  Kxckllswct:  More  than  33.000  ex- 
Communlst  POWs  of  the  Korean  War  choee 
freedom  and  regained  a  life  of  comfort  and 
happiness  18  years  ago  with  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  governments  and  people  of 
your  and  our  countries  In  line  with  the 
United  Nation's  voluntary  repatriation  prin- 
ciple. That  was  an  event  of  true  poUttcal 
significance  assuring  all  the  people  that 
the  cause  of  freedom  would  ultimately 
triumph.  All  of  us  represenUttves  of  vari- 
ous circles  meeting  in  Taipei  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  RepubUc  of  China  today  to 
mark  thU  historical  Freedom  Day  wish  to 
express  our  highest  respect  to  Your  Excel- 
lency and  your  people. 

Under  your  farslghted  able  guidance,  your 
people  bare  iBeessanUy  worked  for  the  Re- 
public of  Korea's  political  stabUlty.  economic 
prosperity  and  mlUtary  invincibility.  As  an 
invulnerable  free  world  stronghold  in  north- 


east Asia,  your  country  Is  fast  gaining  Im- 
portance In  the  International  arena.  Your 
people  have  successfully  foiled  all  the  Korean 
Communist  attempts  at  infiltration  and 
armed  disturbance.  The  soldiers  sent  by  your 
government  to  the  Vietnam  front  have  won 
the  unanimous  attention  and  praise  of 
righteous  people  everywhere  with  theUr  wis- 
dom, gallantry  and  brilliant  antl-Communlst 
war  records. 

Your  nation  and  ours  have  been  the  two 
closest  anti-Communist  aUles  In  Asia.  The 
unity  and  cooperation  must  be  strengthened 
In  view  of  the  world  and  Asian  trends  here- 
after. The  two  nations  were  the  first  to  ad- 
vocate the  setting  up  of  an  antl-CommunUt 
league  In  Asia.  The  two  must  work  together 
now  to  speed  up  the  establUhment  of  an 
Asian  and  Pacific  regional  security  organi- 
zation. Preparations  must  continue  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Communist  regimes,  na- 
tional unification  and  salvation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Only  in  this  way  can  the  two  nations 
contribute  most  Importantly  to  Asian  se- 
curity, world  peace  and  human  freedom. 

With  our  very  best  wishes  for  Your  Ex- 
cellency's  continued   health   and   your  na- 
tion's constant  progress,  we  are, 
BespectluUy  yours, 

Ku  Chxn-Kamo, 
General    Chairman,     The     Rally    for 
World  Freedom   Day  and   Interna- 
tional      anti-Communi3t        United 
Front  Movement,  Republic  o/  China. 


MzaaAOB  TO   His   Excbllwict    Noutkn   Van 
Thuu,    PazsmBNT    or    the    Rkfubijc    or 

VtrrNAJC 

On  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  all 
walks  of  life  in  the  Republic  of  China,  in 
fervenUy  obeervlng  the  World  Freedom  Day 
at  mass  ralUes  held  here  in  various  cities 
throughout  our  country,  I  wish  to  present 
to  Your  ExceUency  our  highest  reepects  for 
your  people  and  armed  foroee  under  Your 
Ekoellency's  leadership  In  their  fight  for 
freedom  and  democracy  and  against  Com- 
munist aggression,  and  our  greatest  admi- 
ration for  your  government's  achievement  in 
econooUo  and  democratic  reconstructions 
under  the  hardship  of  war. 

We  deeply  believe  that  AsU  U  the  center 
of  world  situation  whereas  Vietnam  U  the 
focal   point  of   the  altuation   In  Asia.  The 
sggresslon   committed   by   the   North   Viet- 
namese CommunUts  \inder  the  mippart  of 
International  Communists  sgalnst  the  Re- 
pubUc of  Vietnam  Is  by  no  means  an  Isolated 
event.  It  U  an  event  of  whole  Asia,  and  even 
of  the  whole  world.  OonawjuenUy,  we  shall 
never  let  the  vicious  Communists  to  gain 
any  more  on  the  battlefield  of  Vietnam,  nor 
to   aco«npllsh   their  end   through   poUtical 
intrigues.  Fortunately,  as  the  war  Is  being 
carried    on.    your    great   country    has    been 
ever   growing  stronger  and  stronger.  Tb*'* 
are  also  indications  of  new  awakening  and 
new  endeavors  among  other  Asian  countries 
under  the  current  situation.  They  are  pro- 
ceeding    towards     estabUshlng     an     Asian- 
Pacific  regional  security  organlmtton.  Asian 
peoples   are  determined   to  safeguard   theU 
own  survival   and  freedom  with  their  own 
united  force.  Furthermore,  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportimlty  to  reaffirm  our  full  support 
for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  In  maintaining 
a   rigid   stand   towards   the   peace   talks  m 
Parts  and  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  and  to  pledge  to  you  our  aU  pos- 
sible  assUtance  to  your  country's  struggle 
for  freedom.  FlnaUy,  I  sincerely  wish  your 
country  continued  prosperity  and  Your  Ex- 
cellency the  best  of  health. 
BespeotfuUy  yours. 

Ku  OmMO-KAMO. 

General  Chairman,  the  Rally  for  World 
Freedom  Day  and  IntemationMl  Anti- 
Communitt  United  Front  Movement. 
Republic  of  China. 
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McssACK    TO    Gen.    Creighton    W.    Abrams, 

COMMANOEB  IN  CHIEF  OF  ALLIED  FOKCES  IN 
VfETNAU,  AND  TO  ALL  OmCERS  AND  EN- 
LISTED Men  or  Allied  Combat  Troops  in 
Vietnam  Prom  the  UNrrEO  States,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, AND  Thailand 

On  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  all 
walks  of  life  in  the  Republic  of  China,  con- 
gregating here  In  Taipei  and  other  cities 
throughout  our  country  today  at  mass  ral- 
lies for  observing  the  World  Freedom  Day 
and  promoting  International  antl-com- 
munlst  United  Front  Movement,  I  wish  to 
express  highest  reepects  for  you  and  aU  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  of  allied  tarcea  in 
Vietnam  who  have  been  fighting  to  defeat 
the  Viet  Cong's  mlUtary  scheme  at  a  time 
when  International  appeasement  Is  widely 
advocated  and  Communist  united  front 
Intrigues  are  In  full  swing. 

It  Is  unanimously  resolved  in  the  Rallies  to 
present  to  you  and  all  officers  and  enlisted 
men  our  deepest  symptathy  eind  comfort. 
When  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  under  the 
armed  aggression  of  Viet  Cong  and  the  In- 
ternational Communists,  your  spirit  of  Jus- 
tice and  heroism,  as  shown  in  fighting  for 
world  peace  and  human  freedom  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Vietnam — the  frontier  of  world 
antl-CommunlBt  war — has  set  a  good  model 
for  the  an U -aggression  united  operation  of 
whole  mankind. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  sustained  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  achieve  our  final  aim 
and  to  Infilct  severe  punishment  on  the 
Communist  aggressors  In  order  that.  In  con- 
sequence of  your  heroic  and  Just  action,  a 
sound  foundation  can  be  laid  for  the  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam  as  well  as  the  peace  and  securtty  of 
the  wtM'ld. 

The  people  of  the  Republic  of  China  here 
solemnly  pledge  to  stand  behind  you  and  aU 
ofllcers  and  enlisted  men  of  alUed  forces  in 
Vietnam  to  the  last. 

Ku  Chenc-kanc, 
General  Chairman,  The  Rally  for  World 
Freedom  Day  arid  International  Anti- 
Communist  United  Front  Movement, 
Republic  of  China. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Reifel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gkrald  R.  Ford)  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  oflQclal  business. 

Mr.  EscH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness  in 
famUy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PnciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalxn)  ;  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNTx.  for  30  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MacGrxgor.  for  IS  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Bffr.  Wyman,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  ;  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  AsDABBO.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  todi^. 

Mr.  MiKVA,  for  30  minutes,  en  Febru- 
ary 24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Flymt,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  extend  his  re- 
marks following  the  President's  letter  of 
transmittal  today,  and  to  include  the 
President's  "US.  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
1970'8." 

Mr.  Philbin  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial on  his  statement  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalen)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  AsBBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  MAn.LiARD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hocan. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hosker  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  ScoTT. 

Mrs.  Reio  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  TUKHEY. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances.  ' 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  PuRCELL  in  two  instsmces. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Gumo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.PncE. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  C^happell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mikva  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  8274.  An  act  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BJ.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  from  May  16,  1971, 
through  May  23,  19'n;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  PreUdent  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  full  calendar  week 
in  May  of  each  year  as  "Clean  Waters  for 
America  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJt.  14789.  An  act  to  amend  title  vni  of 
the  Foreign  Servloe  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  DisablUty  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  55.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Leonard  N. 
Rogers,  John  P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  (Charles  W. 
(ETthel)  Penslnger,  Marlon  M.  Lee,  and 
Arthur  N.  Lee; 

8.  1678.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Robert  C. 
Ssabo;  and 

8.  2S66.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jlmmle  R. 
Pope. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1969,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  executive 
communications  were  taken  ^rom  Uie 
Speaker's  Uble  and  referred  as  follows. 

KMM  A  letter  from  the  Admlrunrator  of 
V^t^^  AffLl«.  veterans-  Admini.tx.tion. 
trruxnittlng  the  ann«.l  "PO'^P^^"*"!! 
for  the  n»cl  year  ending  J"°«_sc%  m 
suant  to  the  proTlslona  of  38  ^^^X;  214  (H 
Doc  No  233).  to  the  Conunltt**  on  Vet- 
STna-  Aff.^  w»d  ordered  to  be  printed  with 

'"V^'a  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Di- 
rector. Bureau  of  the  Budget.  ExecuUve  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Federal  plan  for  meteorological  serrtces 
and  supporting  research  as  a  ,«!»«  °[^' 
Character  plans,  and  coat,  of  all  C>oy«n- 
ment  weather  services,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  304  of  the  D«P»j;'««»  °' 
Commerce  Appropriation  Act  at  19«3.  to  the 
Committee  on  Approprlatlona.  „__,.„ 

1664  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
BonnevUle  Power  AdmlnlstraUon-s  Annual 
Report  for  the  Placal  Tear  IMQ.  wlUcto  in- 
cludes the  nnandal  statement  relative  to  the 
Pedenil  Columbia  River  power  sy»t«n^pur- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  ■•-•4«. 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular 

Affairs.  .  __ 

1865  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  us. 
Commission  on  ClTtl  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  equal  opportunity  In  housing, 
pursuant  to  the  prorlslons  of  Public  Law 
85-315-  to  the  Commltt««  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  PTT.T.q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prtntln?  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conferenre  report  on  HJl  3  (Kept  No.  91- 
841)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
H  R.  1W78  A  bin  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  of  June  30.  1954.  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Trust  T»nitory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H-R.  15979.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  In- 
tereat  on  certain  insured  loans  sold  out  of 
the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund  shall 
be  included  In  gross  income:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  BROTHIIX  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  15980  A  bill  to  make  certain  revisions 
In  the  retirement  benefits  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  school  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cational employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 

bu.  

By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 
HJl.  15981.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  Involun- 
tary busing  of  schoolchildren  and  to  adopt 
freedom  of  choice  as  a  national  policy:   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  15983.  A  bill  propoelng  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  freedom  of  choice  for  children  at- 
tending elementary  and  secondary  schools: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  with  respect  to  the 


tax-exempt  status  of.  and  the  deductibility  of 
contributions  to.  certain  private  schooU:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  .-\nd  Means. 
By  Mr  BROTZMAN ; 
H  R.  15984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1986.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  OperaUona. 

HR  15985  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  to  conduct 
studies  and  make  recommendations  respect- 
ing the  reclamation  arid  recycling  of  material 
from  solid  wastes,  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  and  for 
other  purpose*:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJl.  15988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  ita  duraUon.  provide  for 
national  standards  of  ambient  air  quality, 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  pollution  control 
standards,  authorize  regulation  of  fuels  and 
fuel  additives,  provide  for  improved  controls 
over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  establish  stand- 
ards applicable  to  dangerous  emissions  from 
stationary  sources,  and  for  other  purpoaaa: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  15987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  financUl  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  faclllUes.  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works.  _  ^ 

HR.  1698S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended: 
to  the  Commlttae  on  Public  Work*. 

H.R.  15988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HJl.  15900.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15-per- 
cent Increase  in  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method  of  compuUng  Interest  on  investments 
of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.  15991.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16-per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  computing  Interest  on  invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H  R.  15992.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  SUtea  Code  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rlghu  of  mentally  Incompetent  per- 
sons committed  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Br.  Mr.  HANLET : 
HJl.  16993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequlUes  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,  and   for   other   pxirposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN : 
HJl.  15994.  A  bill  to  prevent  Federal  offi- 
cers or  agencies  from  encouraging  or  requir- 
ing   busing    of    elementary    and    secondary 
school   pupils   to  public  schools  other  than 
their  neighborhood  schools;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    LLOYD: 
H  R.  15995    A  bill  authorising  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  nilnoU: 
HJl.  15998    A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15-per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method  of  computing  intereet  on  investments 
of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts;    to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   OLSEN: 
H  R.  15997    A   bill   to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16-per- 


cent increase  in  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HJl  15998.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  Surinam-type  metallurgical  grade  bauxite 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpUe;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H  R.  16999  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates  and 
income  limitations  relating  to  payment  of 
pension  and  parents'  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs   

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY : 
H  R  16000.  A    bin    relating    to    the    policy 
with   respect   to  the   application  of  certain 
provisions  of  Federal  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HR  18001    A  bin  to  amend  the  InteraUte 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  give  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  additional  au- 
thority to  alleviate  freight  car  shortages,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 
H  R.  18003   A  bin  to  amend  title  xvlll  of 
the    Social    Security    Act    to    allow    certain 
persons  eligible  for  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  benefits  who  failed  to  enroll  In 
that    program    due    to    absence    from    the 
United  SUtes  to  enroU  within  a  specified 
period  after  their  return:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  BUTTON: 
H  R.  16003.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement   Act   of    1937   to   provide   a   15- 
percent  Increase  in  annuities  and  to  change    j 
the   method   of  computing  Interest  on  In-    ■ 
vestments    of    the    railroad    retirement    ac- 
counU: to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  CAREY  (by  request) : 
HR  18004.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  of  June  30.  1954.  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr    DINOELL    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  OooDLiMO) : 
H  R.  18006.    A   bill   to  provide   additional 
funds  for  cerUln  wildlife-restoration  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR  18008.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement    Act   of    1937   to  provide   a   15- 
percent  Increase  In  annuities  and  to  change 
the   method  of  computing  Interest  on   in- 
vestments   of    the    railroad    retirement    ac- 
counU: to  the  Committee  on  InUrataU  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  18007.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
entitlement  of  an  Insured  Individual  and 
his  dependenU  to  benefiU  shall  (If  It  would 
Increase  the  total  amount  payable  to  the 
family)  exUnd  through  the  month  of  such 
Individual's  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
HR  16008.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15- 
percent  increase  In  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  compuUng  Interest  on  In- 
vestments of  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
counU: to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  18009.  A  bin  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  authorlee  the  Secre- 
tary to  control  movement  of  vessels  In  navi- 
gable waurs  of  the  United  BUtee:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 
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By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  16010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act 
a  new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
disease  and  kidney-related  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HUNOATE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GUDE)  : 
H.R.  16011.  A  bill  to  extend  the  protection 
of  the  mechanic's  lien  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  subcontractors  beyond  the  first 
tier,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MKVA: 
H  R.  16012.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion, transportation,  or  distribution  In  Inter- 
sUte commerce  of  gasoline  oonUlnlng  lead: 
to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  16013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Emission  SUndards  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  set  motor  vehicle  emission  standards  for 
used  as  well  as  new  motor  vehicles,  to  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  preemption  of  State  motor 
vehicle  emission  sUndards,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  InterstaU 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  16014.  A  bill  to  provide  priority  In  the 
processing  of  applications  for  paUnts  on  air 
pollution  devices;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  16015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  credit 
against   Ux   for  retirement  income:    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR.  16016    A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15-per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method  of  computing  interest  on  InvestmenU 
of  the  railroad  retirement  accounU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. I 
By  Mr.  PATTEN:  I 
H.R.  16017.  A  bill  to  provide  opportunities 
for  American  youth  to  serve  in  policymaking 
positions    and    to    participate    In    National, 
Suu.  and  local  programs  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  country;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Winn)  : 
H.R  16018.  A  bin  to  amend  the  InUrsUte 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  give  the  IntersUU 
Conunerce  Commission  additional  authority 
to  alleviate  freight  car  shortages,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
sUte and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     BUSH      (for     himself.     Mr. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Smcka  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  SEBELnrs.  Mr.  Vanoes  Jact,  Mr. 
GooDLiNC.  Mr.  Mnxn  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  and  Mr.  Pixnie)  : 
H.R.  16019   A  bin  to  authorize  the  Council 
on  Ernvlronmental  Quality  to  conduct  studies 
and  make  recommendations  respecting  the 
reclamation  and  recycling  of  material  from 
solid  wastes,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BUSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Steices 
of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Ooodlinc,    Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Piknie)  ; 
H.R.  18020.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  environ- 
mental financing  authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  faclUtles,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BUSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  STEicxm 
of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Ooodling,    Mr. 
Vandbb   Jaot,    Mr.    Bttchanan,   and 
Mr.  PnNix) : 
H.R.  16021.  A   bin  to  amend   the  Federal 
Water  Ponutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Publle 
Works. 


By     Mr.     BUSH     (for     himself.     Mr. 

Buchanan,  Mr.  Gooolinc,  and  Mr. 

PntNix) : 

H.R.  16023.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Federal 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended; 

to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Mn'.g»  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bush,  Mr. 

Sebelius,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Vanoer 

Jact,  and  Mr.  Pienix)  : 

H.R.  16023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 

Water   Conservation    Fund   Act   of    1965,    as 

amended,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beat,  &Ir.  Qun^LEN,  Mr.  McKneaixt, 
Mr.  ZwACH,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Brotzman,  Mr.  Wtlxe,  lAi. 
Chambeblain,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Widnaix,  Mr.  BtrRTON  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  MacGrecor, 
Mr.  BcRBT,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Robison, 
Mr.  AoAiR,  Mr.  Betts,  Mr.  Biester, 
Mr.  MosHER,  Iifr.  Staitord,  and  Mr. 

MiNSHAU.)  : 

HR.  16024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purf>06es;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  16025.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  CouncU 
on  EUivlronmenui  Quality  to  conduct  studies 
and  make  recommendations  respecting  the 
reclamation  and  recycling  of  material  from 
solid  wastes,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16026.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  lu  duration,  provide  for 
national  standards  of  ambient  air  quality, 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  pollution  control 
standards,  authorize  regulation  of  fuels  and 
fuel  additives,  provide  for  Improved  controls 
over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  esUblish  stand- 
ards applicable  to  dangerous  emissions  from 
sUtlonary  sources,  and  for  other  purp>oses;  to 
the  Committee  on  IntersUte  «nd  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  16027.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  16039.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

H.R.  16030.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  en- 
vlronmenUl  financing  authority  to  assist  In 
the  financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
nilnols,  Mr.  Poff,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson.  Mr.  Smith  of  California.  Mr. 
Rhodes.   Mr.   Morton,    Mr.    McCul- 
LOCH,    Mr.    Matnx,    Mr.    Btrnes    of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Wtatt, 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Pellt,  Mr. 
EsRLEMAN,    Mr.    Thomson    of    Wis- 
consin,  Iilr.   Talcott,    Mr.    Hosmer, 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Kutkendall, 
and  Mr.  Derwinski)  : 
HJl.  16031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation  Fund  Act  of   1965,   as 
amended,   and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  16032.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Council 
on  EnvlronmenUl  Quality  to  conduct  studies 
and  make  recommendations  respecting  the 
reclamation  and  recycling  of  material  from 
solid  wastes,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Solid  Waste  DUposal  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  16033.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  lU  duration,  provide  for 
national  sUndards  of  ambient  air  quality, 


expedite  enforcement  of  air  poUutlon  con- 
trol standards,  authorize  regulation  of  fuels 
and  fuel  additives,  provide  for  Improved  con- 
trols over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  esUbllsh 
standards  applicable  to  dangerous  emissions 
from  sUtlonary  sources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16034.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  environ- 
mental financing  authority  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  16035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  faculties,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

H.R.  16036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16037.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  Of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mrs.     Mat,     tfr.     Blackbttrn,     Bfr. 
Erlenborn,       Mr.       BtrrxoN,       Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi,  Mr.  GuBSER,  Mr.  Sand- 
man.   Mr.    Steiger   of   Arizona.    Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Ktl,  Mr.  Broom- 
field,   Mr.   PiNDLET,   Mr.   Bow,   Mr. 
Latta,  lilr.  Bell  of  California,  1^. 
Watson,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Shriver, 
Mr.  Kleppe,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Wtdler)  : 
H.R.  16038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation   Fund   Act   of    1965,   as 
amended,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  16039.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Council 
on  EnvlronmenUl  Quality  to  conduct  studies 
and  make  recommendations  respecting  the 
reclamation  and  recycling  of  material  from 
solid  wastes,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  16040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  lU  duration,  provide  for 
national  standards  of  ambient  air  quaUty, 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  polutlon  con- 
trol sUndards,  authorize  regulation  of  fuels 
and  fuel  additives,  provide  for  Improved  con- 
trols over  motor  vehicle  emissions.  esUbllsh 
standards  applicable  to  dangerous  emissions 
from  sUtlonary  sources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16041— A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  environ- 
mental financing  authority  to  assist  in  the 
financing,  of  waste  treatment  faclUties.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

H.R.  16042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  asslsUnce  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  faciUtles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

H.R.  16043.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  16044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
McClort,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Keith,  Mrs.  Red  of  nU- 
nois,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr. 
Brall  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McClubz, 
Mr.  Llotd,  Mr.  Cederberc,  Mr.  Qolb- 
water.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Dbnnet,  Mr.  Teagux  of  Calif wnla, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Land- 
grebe,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Schwencxl, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York) : 
H.R.  16045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fiinct  Act  of   1965.  as 
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unended.    and   for   other   purpoMa;    to   the 
Committee  on  OoTeminent  Opermtloiw. 

H.R.  1804«.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Coun- 
cil on  Envlronmenuil  Quality  to  conduct 
studies  snd  make  recommendations  respect- 
ing the  reclamation  and  recycling  of  mate- 
rial from  solid  wastes,  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  18047.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  Its  duration,  provide  for 
national  standards  of  ambient  air  quality. 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol standards,  authorize  regulation  of  fuels 
and  fuel  additives,  provide  for  Improved  con- 
trols over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  establish 
standards  applicable  to  dangerous  emissions 
from  stationary  sources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Commltte  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16048.  A  bill  to  establish  an  environ- 
mental «Ti»n<-ing  authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  18049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
to  provide  financial  assistance  tor  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purpoaes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  16060.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  18061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pi^utlon  Control  Act,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    ICATHIAS    (for   blmaeU.   Mr. 

ScHADsa^us.  Mr.  Dbvxnx.  Mr.  Htnrr. 

Mr.  Quia.  Mr.  Cowcxa.  Mr.  HAavKT, 

Mrs.     Dwraa,    Mr.    FaxuMCHirTsaN, 

Mr.  **»>Tit»««    Mr.  Wou>.  Mr.  Hoa- 

TOM,  Mr.  MiCHXL.  Mr.  WncKaa,  Mr. 

WoiN,  Mr.   CouGHLiN.   Mr.  Lsngxh, 

Mr.  arAirrOM,  Mr.  Whalxm.  Mr.  Rail*- 

ascx.    Mr.   LvKXMa,    and   Mr.   Wn.- 

LiAisa) : 

HJl.  180&a.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 

Watar   Oonsarratton  Fund  Aot  at   198S,  as 

»w.a«i«aM    uid   for   other   purpoass;    to  the 

Oommlttoe  on  Oovanmiant  Operations. 

wn  1806S.  A  MU  to  autborlM  the  GouncU 
on  liiTtrmmtntal  Quality  to  oonduct  studlea 
and  maka  raoonunaiMlatlaaa  respactlng  the 
reclamation  and  racyoUng  of  material  trom 
solid  wastea,  to  extend  the  provlalons  of  the 
Solid  Waste  DUpoaal  Act.  and  for  other  ptir- 
poaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commeroe. 

HJB.  18064.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  eztand  Its  duration,  provide  for 
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national  standards  ol  amMent  air  quality. 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  polluUon  con- 
trol staxulards,  authorise  regulation  of  fuels 
and  fuel  additives,  provide  for  improved  con- 
trols over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  establlab 
standards  applicable  to  dangerous  emlsaloos 
trom  stationary  sources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16066.  A  bill  to  establish  an  environ- 
mental financing  authority  to  aasUt  In  the 
ffrMtn/-ing  of  wastA  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

HJl.  16066.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  AoC  as  amended,  to 
provide  *trtmnM^\  sBslstsnce  for  the  construc- 
tion of  wsate  treatment  fadllUes,  and  for 
other  purposea;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJl.  16067.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  PuhUc  Works. 

By  Mr    RIEOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
CLOaxxT,     Mr.     Vakokx     Jaot.     Mr. 
SxaxLius,  Mr.  Oooolimo,  Mr.  Mn.i.xs 
at  Ohio,  Mr.  arxicxa  ot  Wisconsin, 
Mr.     DoM     H.     Claussm.    and     Mr. 
Pia>ax) : 
HJl.  18069.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  ss  to  extend  Its  duration,  provide  for 
national  standards  of  ambient  air  quality, 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  poUutlon  control 
standards,  authorise  regulation  of  fuels  and 
fuel  additives,  provide  for  improved  controls 
over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  establish  stand- 
ards appUoable  to  dangerous  emissions  from 
■tatlanary  souroas.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Oommlttaa  ott  Interatate  and  Foreign 
Occnmaroe. 

By  Mr.  VANOKR  JAOT   (for  himself, 
Mr.   Smcxa   of   Wisconsin.   Mr.  8x- 
■B,iu8,    Mr.    BucRAMAN,    Mr.    OOOD- 
UNO.  and   Mr.  PniKix) : 
HJl.  18080.   A  bin  to  amend  the  Fadaral 
Water  PoUutlon   Control  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public   Works. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.J.  Res.  1064.  Joint  resoluUon  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  of  July 
13  through  July  19,  1970.  as  "NaUonal  Elec- 
tronics Week":    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BOKVA: 
H.J.  Res.  1085.  Joint  resolution  to  repeal 
legislation  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  certain  areas 
outside  the  United  States  and  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  certain  matters  re- 
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latlng  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  NICHOLB: 
H.J.  Res  1086.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  with  respect  to  freedom  oJ 
choice  for  children  attending  elementary  and 
secondary  schools:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    ALEXANDER: 
H  Con.  Res.  610.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  opposl- 
Uon  to  the  hlgh-lnterest-raie  poUcy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  m^ 

By  Mr.  WOLiT   (lor  himself,  Blr^^lo- 
DAaao.  Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Btnuu  of  Florida.  Mr.  BtnroN.  Mr. 
Caxkt.    Mr.    DtawiNSKi.    Mr.    Faxb- 
BTKiN.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Osovxa.  Mr.  Halpzsn,  Mrs  Hxck- 
uxx  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hzlstoski, 
Mr.    LowxNSTXiN.    Mr.    McKnxallt, 
Mr.   Nix.  Mr    Peppxx.   Mr.  Pikj:,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Scheuxr, 
Mr.  WHrrxHuasT.  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Wtdlcx)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  511.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    that    the 
United  States  should  seU  Israel  aircraft  neces- 
sary for  Israel's  defense;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   GALLAGHER: 
H.  Res.  841.  Resolution  to  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  peUtions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

396  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  Daniel 
Edlord  Leveque,  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  relative  to 
redress  of  grievances:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

397.  By  Mr.  BRINKLET:  PetlUon  of  Mrs. 
C  B  Short.  Mrs.  Lula  Bailey,  C.  B.  Short,  of 
Amerlcus,  Oa.:  Mrs  Harold  J.  Israel.  Harold 
J  Israel  Mrs.  OUver  Mills,  OUver  Mills,  Orl«s- 
by  T.  Chappell.  Mrs  Orlgsby  T.  Chappell. 
Ronnie  MlUs  of  SmlthvlUe.  Oa..  et  al..  to 
paUtlon  the  President,  Congress,  and  courts 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  heed  the 
following  with  all  deUberate  speed:  1.  Grant 
freedom-of-cholce  privileges  as  stated  In  the 
1964  civil  rlghU  legislation  2.  Stop  busing 
students  for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance  with  no  regard  to  education: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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THE  OSA  ANNUAL  REPORT 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  mastland 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THX  UNTTKD  STATXS 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
G8A  annual  report  was  recently  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  many  constructive  changes 
effected  by  General  Services  Adminis- 
trator Robert  L.  Kunzlg.  Particularly 
worthy  of  note  are  the  steps  he  has  taken 
to  eliminate  discrimination  at  OSA.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoKo  an  excerpt  from  the  OSA 
annual  report  which  deals  with  recent 
progress  In  this  area. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

EZCXBfT  FaoM  OSA  Amnual  Rxfost 

The  festering  sore  of  discrimination  Is 
sensitive. 

Like  a  raw  wound.  It  demands  immediate 
and  thorough  care.  No  band-aid  approach  is 
acceptable.  Lame  rationalizations  as  to  how 
long  It  has  ooaed  pus  or  who  Inflicted  It 
wont  help. 

Though  the  pUght  of  the  Negro  U  fore- 
most In  any  discussion  of  discrimination, 
he  does  not  pull  the  burden  alone.  In  the 
harness  with  blm  are  women  and  children, 
aged  and  handicapped,  Mexican -Americans 
and.  at  various  times,  Jews.  CathoUcs.  and 
Irishmen. 

The  practice  as  well  as  the  poUcy  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  U  for  early 
dlsgnoals  of  the  lUa  of  dlscrlinlnatlon,  re- 


gardless of  origin,  and  painstaking  treatment 
until  a  cure  Is  effected. 

No  excuses  are  offered  for  past  perform- 
ance. Here  are  some  examples  of  recent 
progress: 

AcUng  on  President  NUon's  stated  poUcy 
of  providing  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity to  every  employee  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  sex.  age.  or  national  origin,  the 
Administrator  has  committed  OSA  to  as- 
suming a  role  of  leadership  In  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

The  AdmlnUtrator  vigorously  emphasised 
this  commitment  through  personal  vlsiu  to 
each  and  every  regional  office  across  the 
country  to  be  sure  hla  views  were  clearly 
understood. 

By  direction  of  the  Administrator,  a  study 
of  the  enUre  civil  rights  functions  within 
OSA  has  been  recently  completed. 

The  position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  AdmlnUtratlon   was  fUled   by  a 
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highly  qualified  management  expert  who 
becomes  the  highest  ranking  Negro  In  OSA's 
20-year  history. 

A  full-time  position  of  Executive  Director 
of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  was 
named  to  the  Administrator's  Immediate 
staff  and  counterparts  were  placed  on  the 
staffs  of  each  of  the  10  Regional  Adminis- 
trators with  responsibilities  of  promoting 
continued  afflrihatlve  action. 

In  the  field  of  minority  business  enter- 
prises, OSA  has  estabUshed  a  tone  of  lead- 
ership, demanding  action  and  charting  re- 
sulu.  In  lU  role  as  "business  manager  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment,"  OSA  Is  seeking 
out  minority  businessmen  and  counseUng 
them  on  how  to  bid  for  Government  con- 
tracts. This  program  Is  guided  by  the  philos- 
ophy that  all  people  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  succeed.  A  Region  3  pUot 
project  In  Baltimore  has  succeeded  in  Iden- 
tifying 75  minority  businessmen  who  will  be 
offered  on-the-slte  advice  and  guidance. 


MSGR.  LEOPOLD  A.  ARCESE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  new  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly 
great  religious  leader.  Msgr.  Leopold  A. 
Arcese.  pastor  emeritus  of  Nativity 
Church  in  Ozone  Park.  N.Y.,  passed  away 
on  January  30. 1  suffered  a  deep  personal 
loss  with  Monsignor  Arcese's  death  be- 
cause he  was  my  former  pastor  and  a 
personal  friend  to  whom  I  could  always 
turn  for  guidance. 

I  join  with  tlie  residents  of  Ozone  Park 
and  with  all  who  knew  and  loved  Father 
Leo  in  extending  our  sympathies  to  his 
two  surviving  sisters. 

I  include  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Tablet  of  February  5.  1970,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

MoNSicNOB  AacESE.  Queens  Pastor  Emexitub, 
Dies 

Pontifical  concelebrated  Mass  of  the  Resur- 
rection for  Msgr.  Leopold  A.  Arcese,  pastor 
emeritus  of  NaUvlty  Church,  Ozone  Park,  was 
offered  Tuesday  morning. 

Msgr.  Arcese.  83,  died  Jan.  30  at  Mary  Im- 
maculato  Hospital.  Jamaica.  foUowlng  a  heart 
attack. 

Bom  In  Arplno.  Caserta,  lUly,  he  was  one 
of  12  children,  five  of  whom  entered  the 
religious  life.  The  other  Aroeses  In  religion 
were  Msgrs.  Vincent  Alphonse  and  Oaetano 
and  Sister  Mary,  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  All  are  deceased. 

Msgr.  Arcese  studied  at  Holy  Cross  CoUege. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  St.  FrancU  College  and  St. 
John's  Seminary,  both  Brooklyn.  He  was  or- 
dained June  10.  1911. 

As  a  curate  he  served  at  St.  Patrick's,  Glen 
Oove;  St.  Patrick's.  Huntington,  and  St.  Ce- 
clUa's.  Brooklyn. 

In  1918  he  assumed  his  first  pastorate,  at 
St.  Francis  of  Paola,  Brooklyn.  He  later  served 
as  pastor  at  St.  Rita's  and  St.  Lucy's,  both 
Brooklyn,  before  going  to  Ozone  Park  In 
1931.  He  became  pastor  emeritus  In  1966. 

Msgr.  Arcese  was  named  a  domestic  prelate 
In  1940  and  a  synodal  Judge  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Oonsultors  in  1953.  He  also 
served  as  dlooeaan  dlreotor  ot  the  Sanitation 
Department  Holy  Name  Society. 

In  his  homUy  at  the  Mass,  Bishop  John  J. 
Boardman  nld: 

"Migr.  Aroeae  is  the  last  of  what  might  weU 
ba  called  a  magnlfloent  prleatly  dynasty.  He 
was  bom  In  tba  Uttte  town  of  Arplno  to  the 
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north  of  Rome  In  1887.  At  that  time,  the 
Italian  people  were  coming  In  numbers  to 
New  York  trom  their  homeland,  and  becatise 
ot  a  lack  ot  priests  and  a  langviage  barrier 
they  became  a  cause  for  great  concern  to 
Archbishop  Corrlgan  who  then  presided  as 
Ordinary  over  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  He 
confided  his  anxiety  to  his  confessor  the 
uncle  of  Father  Leo,  Father  Julius  Arcese  a 
Franciscan  priest  stationed  at  St.  Anthony's 
Church  on  Thompson  St.  "Now  Father  Julius 
foimd  an  immediate  answer,  at  least  In  part, 
when  to  his  suggestion  the  good  Archbishop 
allowed  him  to  send  for  bis  nephews.  Father 
Vincent  already  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
and  Alphonse  Gaetano,  and  the  youngest  of 
the  family  Leopold  who  were  yet  of  school 
age.  They  finished  their  education  in  Amer- 
ica. In  due  time  by  God's  Grace  they  were 
aU  ordained  to  the  priesthood;  Gaetano  re- 
mained with  Father  Vlncenzo  in  New  York, 
and  Alphonse  and  Leopold  came  to  Brooklyn. 

"It  was  natural  that  their  priestly  zeal 
for  souls  should  find  Its  greatest  expression 
among  the  people  of  their  own  native  cul- 
ture and  nationality." 

At  Nativity,  Bishop  Boartlman  said,  Msgr. 
Aroese  "devoted  himself  untiringly  to  the 
physical  development  of  Its  buildings  as  well 
as  the  splrltTual  well-being  of  his  people.  His 
work  among  the  poor,  the  sick  and  suffering, 
and  among  those  in  trouble  Is  yet  recalled 
by  the  thousands  to  whom  through  the  years, 
he  gave  priestly  counsel,  the  consolation  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  the  largease  of  his  own. 
as  well  as  parish  resources  to  ease  their  pov- 
erty." 

From  his  ministry  among  them,  the  homl- 
llat  said,  Msgr.  Arcese  took  inspiration  to 
extend  the  orbit  ot  his  priestly  Influence 
through  the  founding  of  the  Ferrlnl  League 
for  Social  Service  among  the  Italian  people. 
It  was  so  named  In  honor  of  Blessed  Cantardo 
Ferrlnl  whose  existence  would  seem  unknown 
to  us  but  for  the  desire  of  Father  Leo  to 
follow  his  example  to  be  of  service  to  others." 

Bishop  Mugavero  was  the  principal  con- 
celebrant.  The  others  were  Msgrs.  Francis  B. 
Donnelly  and  Gerald  A.  Ryan  and  Fathers 
Joseph  A.  Towers.  Vincent  J.  Termlne.  Dom- 
Inlck  J.  Adesaa  and  Franklin  E.  Fltzpatrlck. 

Survivors  Include  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Rotundl  of  Garden  City.  LJ.,  and  Mrs. 
Constantino  Quadrlnl  of  Rome. 

Burial  was  In  St.  John's  Cemeterv.  Middle 


THE  PATHFINDER  FUND 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

or    MASSACRUSKTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
program  of  foreign  aid  has  expanded, 
we  have  increasingly  turned  to  the  ex- 
pertise and  the  initiative  which  can  be 
offered  by  private  foundations  and  orga- 
nizations. One  of  these  orgEinizations 
which  has  done  much  to  assist  the  de- 
veloping nations  in  matters  of  pecula- 
tion control  is  the  Boston-based  Path- 
finder Fund. 

This  fund  was  established  to  further 
the  work  of  an  eminent  New  England 
physician.  Dr.  Clarence  Gamble,  in  the 
field  of  family  planning.  Its  participa- 
tion has  been  marked  by  a  consistently 
high  quality,  which  has  earned  the  fimd 
more  than  $4  million  in  AID  contracts 
spanning  70  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

A  very  good  article  about  this  fund 
and  the  excellent  work  which  it  is  do- 
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ing  appeared  in  a  recent  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  publication 
entitled  "Population'  Program  Assist- 
ance." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Patritnoer  Fund 

The  Pathfinder  Fund — a  pioneer  In  the 
field  of  family  planning — Is  currently  help- 
ing to  support  218  projects  around  the  world. 
Seventy-five  ot  these  are  In  Asia.  44  In 
Africa,  and  68  In  Latin  America. 

The  Boston-based,  private  organization 
began  Its  family  planning  activities  In  the 
United  States  in  1929,  expanded  its  efforts 
in  1952  to  concentrate  on  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries.  The  Fund  has  been  sup- 
ported for  many  years  by  the  Gamble  family 
and  others  and  more  recently  has  also  re- 
ceived A.IJ).  grants. 

Pathfinder  works  in  individual  countries 
to  encourage  and  assist  local  people,  groups, 
and  Institutions  to  provide  family  planning 
services.  Support  Is  usually  given  for  a 
limited  period  until  a  strong  family  planning 
association  or  local  government  assumes  re- 
sponsibility. 

Specific  Pathfinder  objectives  are  to  initi- 
ate family  planning  activities  and  form 
family  planning  associations  In  new  loca- 
tions; to  provide  these  associations  with  edu- 
cational materials;  to  encourage  new  contra- 
ceptive supplies  and  initial  funds;  to  assist 
local  studies  ot  the  acceptability  and  effec- 
tiveness ot  present  contraceptive  methods;  to 
search  for  more  efficient,  simpler,  and 
cheaper  contraceptive  techniques;  and  to 
help  develop  training  programs. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  Its  Intracountry  fam- 
ily planning  activities — particularly  its  intro- 
duction and  provision  ot  lUDs  beginning  In 
1963 — Pathfinder  has  become  an  interna- 
tional clearinghouse  tor  new  developments 
in  lUD  technology.  In  late  1967  an  Interna- 
tional lUD  Program  was  Inaugurated,  using 
the  latest  computer  technology  to  provide 
scientific,  timely  evaluation  ot  the  varloufe 
lUDs  In  existence  and  at  new  ones. 

This  rUD  program  Is  carried  out  through 
a  cooperative  network  of  100  selected  doctors 
In  40  countries.  The  doctors,  whose  data  have 
proven  to  be  ot  high  statistical  quality,  send 
monthly  reports  to  Pathfinder  headquarters. 
The  Pathfinder  Fund  supplies  each  doctor 
with  appropriate  lUDS  and  literature,  plus 
expert  analytical  back»topplng. 

Two  volumes  of  "lUD  Performance  Pat- 
terns"— a  table  from  one  appears  on  page 
15 — have  been  published.  The  swifter  evolu- 
tion ot  new  and  Improved  devices  Is  greatly 
facilitated  by  this  International  lUD  Pro- 
gram. 


PELLY  FIRST  TO  SPONSOR  PRESI- 
DEINT'S  ENTIRE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PACKAGE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  PKTiTiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  supjdy 
of  clean  air  is  diminishing  daily.  I 
strongly  support  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posed Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  his  legislative  package  on 
the  environment,  as  insurance  for  our 
future.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  the  first  Member  to  so  Join  in 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation. 

I  speak  particularly  of  the  proposal  for 
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national  emission  slandards.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  set  natiorud  emission  sUndards 
for  new  sources  of  pollutants  which 
would  contribute  substantially  to  the  en- 
dangerment  of  public  health  or  welfare. 
Such  standards  would  Insure  that  the 
best  available  air  pollution  control  tech- 
niques would  be  installed  on  new  pol- 
lution-producing faciliUes.  To  prevent  a 
problem  is  the  best  method  of  control. 
National  emission  standards  would  ac- 
complish this. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  also  would 
authorize  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  set  national 
emission  standards  for  all  sources  of  pol- 
lutants which  are  extremely  hazardous  to 
health.  This  approach  would  greatly 
speed  up  the  process  of  protecting  the 
public  against  ipollutants  which  pose  spe- 
cial problems  and  therefore  require  spe- 
cial control  action. 

Already.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  HJl.  14761.  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment, production  and  distribution  in 
interstate  commerce  of  low-emission 
motor  vehicles  In  order  to  provide  the 
public  increased  protection  against  the 
hazards  of  vehicular  exhaust  emission, 
and  I  urge  swift  congressional  action  on 
this  legislation. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  endorse 
the  President's  package  in  total  because 
It  Is  wide  in  scope.  It  further  calls  for 
more  attention  to  our  problems  of  parka 
and  recreation.  It  Is  Increasingly  difficult 
for  cities  and  municipalities  to  acquire 
park  land  due  to  inflated  land  cost,  yet 
the  population  with  its  demands  for  out- 
door recreational  facilities  grows  by  the 
day. 

In  hlA  message  to  Congress,  President 
Nixon  supported  legislation  I  Introduced 
and  presently  Is  in  the  House  Interior 
Committee  on  turning  surplus  Federal 
property  over  to  cities  and  municipalities 
at  a  cost  of  50  percent  or  less.  I  applaud 
the  President's  reference  to  this  prob- 
lem and  support  his  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  proposals 
will  go  far  toward  insuring  clean  air  for 
all  our  citizens:  In  providing  adequate 
land  for  parks;  and  In  assuring  future 
generations  of  clean  water. 

This  legislative  package  Is  historic,  and 
I  am  proud  to  sponsor  the  President's  en- 
tire legislative  package  as  It  Is  vital  to 
our  very  survival. 
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would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  President,  which 
was  wTitten  and  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard R.  Wet«ring  of  Orosse  Pointe,  Mich. 
The  letter  expresses  the  hopes  and  needs 
of  the  many  thousands  of  Americans  af- 
flicted with  arthritis,  who  are  concerned 
with  cutbacks  in  funds  for  chronic  dis- 
ease programs.  Indeed,  these  people  can- 
not be  forgotten. 

The  letter  follows: 
Re :  Michigan  Arthrttla  Control  Center  Fundn. 
President  Richa«d  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Phesidcht  Nixon:  Due  to  m  threat- 
ened cut  back  of  federal  funds  for  on-going 
chronic  disease  programs.  I  am  writing  my 
first  lett«r  to  my  President. 

I  am  one  of  the  760.000  people  In  Michi- 
gan alone  who  have  arthritis.  Seven  of  my 
forty-seven  years  have  been  spent  fighting 
thU  chronic,  crippling  disease  with  no  hope 
at  the  present  time  of  having  It  cured.  For 
three  years  I  was  on  a  Henry  Ford  Hospital 
Arthritis  Clinic  research  project.  I  offered 
myself  as  a  human  guinea  pig  hoping  that 
even  If  help  was  not  found  for  me.  It  might 
be  found  for  some  of  my  fellow  sufferers.  I 
hope  and  pray  this  was  not  done  in  vain. 

My  mother,  sister  and  two  young  nephews 
suffer  from  arthritis  or  related  diseases.  One 
young  nephew  of  twenty-four  is  working 
under  severe  handicaps  for  his  Doctorate  In 
Education.  What  a  loss  to  our  country  If  he 
shouldn't  make  It  due  to  his  health.  Among 
my  friends  there  are  sU  arthrltlcs.  one  a 
young  lady  of  nineteen  and  one  a  small  girl 
of  three. 

I  am  begging  you  for  the  continuation  of 
arthritis  research  funds  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  the  young  people  .  .  .  our  future  genera- 
tion! 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Bexnabd  R.  WbtbUno. 


February  18,  1970 


ARTHRITIS   AND   THE   HEW 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP  mjchigan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  IS.  1970 

Mrs.  ORIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  comes 
before  Congress  again,  following  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  original  bill  passed  by 
Congress  last  month,  with  its  increased 
$1  billion  funding  made  by  Congress 
chiefly  for  education,  health  research, 
and  hospital  construction.  At  this  time,  I 


HOLD  DANGEROUS   DEFENDANTS 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  UARTumo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  IS.  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  question  of  pretrial  detention  is 
one  which  must  be  solved  if  there  is  to 
be  any  effective  reduction  in  crime.  The 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  seen  fit  to 
print  an  editorial  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. The  article  makes  a  strong  argu- 
ment, with  sufficient  reason,  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  request  for  amending  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966.  I  sulvise  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  intelligent  edi- 
torial. I  urge  that  we  act  on  this  Impor- 
tant proposal. 

The  editorial  follows : 
(From  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat, 
Feb.  10,  1970) 
Hold  Danoxbous  Detknoants 

Before  anyone,  even  a  speed  reader,  can 
complete  this  editorial,  someone  In  the 
United  States  will  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
horrible  crime. 

Such  la  the  frequency  of  crime  and  violence 
In  the  land  that  traveling  to  the  moon  U> 
safer  than  walking  the  streets  at  night. 

When  Richard  Nixon  ceimpalgned  for  Presi- 
dent he  promised  to  do  something  about  the 
dreadful  crime  crisis,  obviously  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  voters. 


One  of  the  most  reasonable  and  protective 
proposals  put  forth  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, in  lu  fight  against  crime,  asks  authority 
for  pretrial  detenUon  of  dangerous  defend- 
ants. 

As  Prealdent  Nixon  observed,  In  asking  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966. 
"Increasing  numbers  of  crimes  are  being 
committed  by  persons  already  Indicted  for 
earlier  crimes,  but  free  on  pretrial  release. 
Many  are  being  arrested  two.  three,  even 
seven  times  for  new  offenses  while  awaiting 
trials." 

No  one  needs  to  draw  St.  Loulsans  a  pic- 
ture of  a  dangerous  defendant. 

Milton  Brookliis.  who  has  been  found  guilty 
of  an  armed  robbery  attack  on  a  young 
woman  while  out  on  bond  on  two  rape 
charges,  answers  the  description. 

Under  a  system  authorizing  pretrial  deten- 
tion. Brooklns  could  have  been  denied  ball 
because  of  the  substantial  probability  that 
his  release  pased  a  danger  to  the  community. 
At  present  a  court  must  Ignore  a  defend- 
ant's danger  to  the  community  and  release 
him  on  bond  If  he  Is  not  considered  likely  to 
flee. 

Precise  statistics  on  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  by  those  out  on  bond  while  await- 
ing trial  for  other  offenses  are  not  available, 
because  until  recently  no  attempt  was  made 
to  tabulate  them. 

Available  figures,  however,  are  shocking.  In 
Washington.  DC.  nearly  60  per  cent  of  de- 
fendanU  Indicted  for  robbery,  and  released 
prior  to  trial,  were  re-arrested  and  charged 
with  subsequent  offenses. 

As  requested  by  the  Justice  Department 
pretrial  detention  would  be  authorized  in  all 
federal  courts,  but  would  have  Its  greatest 
Impact  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
these  courts  have  full  Jurisdiction. 

Adoption  by  states  would  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  In  crlme-lnfested  cities 
everywhere. 

Detention  Is  no  presumption  that  the  ac- 
cused Is  guilty  of  the  offense  charged,  any 
more  than  a  person  charged  with  murder  Is 
presumed  guilty  because  he  need  not  be 
granted   ball   on   a  capital   offense. 

Rather  than  cripple  anyone's  constitu- 
tional rights,  pretrial  detention  of  dangerous 
defendants  could  make  It  practical  to  do 
away  with  the  hypocrisy  of  setting  high 
bonds  m  situations  where  the  defendants  are 
not  considered  a  threat  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

The  aim  of  pretrial  detention  Is  simple  and 
clear.  The  welfare  of  the  majority  requires 
that  the  community  be  protected  against  the 
menance  of  known  offenders  running  loose, 
piling  crime  upon  crime  to  the  ruination  of 
us  aU. 

REDUCTION  IN  POLITICAL  TIME  "^ 
ADVERTISING  RATES 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  IS,  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  advocates  here  in  the  Congress  of 
legislation  to  subsidize  political  cam- 
paigns due  to  the  high  cost  of  campaign- 
ing. So  far,  this  legislation  has  not  gained 
grassroots  support  across  the  coimtry, 
and  I  seriously  doubt  that  It  will. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  last  week  that  a 
public-spirited  broadcasting  company 
which  serves  my  congressional  district 
has  taken  steps  to  do  something  about 
the  high  cost  of  campaigning.  Cosmos 
Broadcasting  Co.,  which  owns  three  tele- 
vision stations  including  one  in  Mont- 
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gomery.  Ala.,  announced  that  all  polit- 
ical advertising  would  be  reduced  by  25 
percent  this  year.  This  is  very  commend- 
able, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  more  of 
our  advertising  mediums  will  follow  the 
lead  of  Cosmos. 

The  following  is  a  news  release  which 
announces  the  new  policy: 
News  Release  or  Cosmos  Broadcasting  Corp. 

A  35%  reduction  In  political  time  advertis- 
ing rates  on  Cosmos  television  stations  for 
all  qualified  candidates  in  the  1970  Primary 
and  General  Elections  was  announced  today 
by  Cosmos  Broadcasting  Corporation  Presi- 
dent Charles  A.  Bateon. 

In  making  this  announcement  Mr.  Bataon 
stated  that  the  reduction  would  go  Into  effect 
Inunedlately  at  WIS  Television  In  Columbia, 
South  Carolina;  WSPA  Television,  Montgom- 
ery. Alabama;  and  WTOL  Television  In  Tole- 
do. Ohio. 

Mr.  Batson  went  on  to  say  that  the  reduc- 
tion was  a  result  of  the  stations'  recognition 
of  rising  campaign  costs  and  a  desire  to  In- 
sure the  public  of  the  wldeat  possible  ex- 
posure  to   candidates   and   their   platforms. 

Notification  of  the  new  policy  by  the  Cos- 
mos stations  has  been  sent  to  state  party 
headquarters  In  South  Carolina.  Alabcuna, 
and  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  national  headquar- 
ters of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  In  Washington,  D.C. 


NIXON  ON  TOXINS:  A  WISE 
DECISION 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  IS,  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  statement  of  February  14 
extending  his  November  25  ban  on  bio- 
logical weapons  to  include  toxins  will 
have  many  positive  effects.  It  will  reduce 
uncertainty  about  U.S.  intentions  of  using 
disease  as  a  weapon  of  war.  It  will  re- 
move the  hazards  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  it  brings  American  policy  a  step 
closer  to  the  British  draft  convention 
on  biological  and  chemical  warfare  pro- 
posed at  the  Geneva  disarmament  talks. 

This  is  a  step  that  I  have  long  urged 
on  strategic  and  tactical  groimds  as  well 
as  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  By 
ending  the  definitional  dispute  over  the 
classification  of  toxins,  President  Nixon 
has  eliminated  a  point  of  senatorial  de- 
bate and  facilitated  the  ratification  of 
the  Geneva  protocol. 

Earlier  this  week  I  received  a  state- 
ment, "What  Policy  for  Toxins?"  from 
Prof.  Matthew  Meselson  of  the  Harvard 
University  Biological  Laboratories.  For 
the  reasons  why  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision is  wise,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues Dr.  Meselson's  concise  paper  on 
the  fundamental  disadvantages  of 
toxins: 

What  Policy  roR  ToaoNS? 
(By  Matthew  Meselson) 

CHARACTERISTICS  Or  TOXINS 

Toxins  are  poisonous  substances  produced 
by  living  organisms  Including  plants,  animals 
and  bacteria.  Examples  are  rlcln  (from  the 
castor  bean),  tetrodotoxln  (from  the  globe 
fish),  and  botullnal  toxin  (from  the  bac- 
terium Clostridium  botullnum) .  Today,  their 
production  entails  the  growth  or  harvmOng 
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of  large  quantities  of  plants,  animals  or 
bacteria  from  which  the  toxin  may  then  be 
separated  and  purified.  Looking  several  years 
ahead.  It  wUl  be  possible  to  synthesize  a  num- 
ber of  toxins  directly,  without  the  need  for 
toxln-produclng  organisms.  Eventually,  direct 
chemical  synthesis  will  provide  a  practical 
alternative  to  extraction  from  living  orga- 
nisms, although  the  latter  method  Is  likely 
to  remain  the  least  expensive  for  bacterial 
toxins. 

In  contrast  to  the  organisms  that  produce 
thezn,  toxins  are  not  capable  of  reproduction. 
For  this  reason,  Illness  caused  by  toxins  Is 
not  transmissible  from  man  to  man.  Toxins 
cannot  themselves  cause  spreading  epidemics. 
Nevertheless,  toxins  do  cause  disease.  The 
principal  pathological  symptoms  of  many 
bacterial  diseases  are  In  fact  caused  by  toxins 
produced  within  the  human  body  by  living 
bacteria.  In  this  sense,  bacteria  makes  toxins, 
toxins  cause  disease.  Examples  of  diseases 
that  can  be  produced  either  by  bacterial  in- 
fection or  by  direct  administration  of  the 
corresponding  toxin  are  anthrax,  cholera, 
diphtheria  and  tetanus. 

Some  toxins  are  highly  lethal  to  man 
(botuUn)  while  others  usually  cause  only 
temporary  Incapacitation  (staphylococcus 
enterotoxln) .  Many  toxins  cause  Illness  or 
death  only  after  a  considerable  delay.  This 
varies  with  the  particular  toxin  and  with  the 
dosage  and  can  range  up  to  several  days.  For 
use  as  weapons,  toxins  may  be  dispersed  as 
aerosol  clouds  over  or  up-wlnd  from  a  target, 
to  be  Inhaled  by  the  target  population.  Be- 
cause toxins  are  not  absorbed  effectively 
through  the  skin,  a  gas  mask  provides  good 
protection,  as  do  shelters  with  properly 
filtered  air.  Protection  can  also  be  afforded 
by  prior  Immunization  with  specific  toxoid. 
However,  each  toxoid  Is  effective  only  against 
a  particular  kind  of  toxin  and,  for  some 
toxins,  the  margin  of  protection  Is  not  enough 
to  be  of  practical  significance. 

ARE   TOXINS   CHEMICALS   OR   BIOLOCICALS? 

Some  texts  classify  toxins  as  chemical 
agents  because  they  do  not  multiply  and  can- 
not cause  spreading  epidemics.  Other  texts 
define  toxins  as  biological  agents  because  the 
technology  of  their  production  resembles 
that  of  biological  agents  rather  than  that  of 
chemical  agents  and  because  the  symptoms 
produced  by  bacterial  toxins  are  like  those 
produced  by  bacterial  Infections.  The  report 
of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  on  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  defines  toxins  as 
chemicals  whereas.  untU  recently.  U.S.  mUl- 
tary  writings  defined  them  as  biological 
agents.  The  Intermediate  status  of  toxins  Is 
manifest  In  the  United  Kingdom  draft  BW 
convention.  Although  this  treaty  does  not 
explicitly  prohibit  the  possession  of  toxins  It 
does  prohibit  the  production  and  possession 
of  bacteria  for  the  manufacture  of  toxin 
weapons.  Apparently  In  recognition  of  these 
points,  the  British  Government  has  declared 
Its  willingness  to  consider  amendments  that 
would  extend  the  convention's  prohibitions 
to  cover  toxins  explicitly.  In  any  case,  the 
United  States  should  not  attempt  to  derive 
its  policy  for  toxins  from  purely  technical 
arguments  regarding  their  definition.  In- 
stead, ova  treatment  of  toxins  should  alih  to 
achieve  our  major  policy  objectives. 

POLICY     CHOICES 

The  United  States  Is  already  pledged  not  to 
initiate  the  use  of  lethal  or  Incapacitating 
chemical  weapons  and  to  refrain  from  all  use 
whatsoever  of  germ  weapons.  Thus,  whatever 
poUcy  Is  decided  for  toxins,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  initiating  their  use  In  war.  Rather, 
the  principal  questions  for  decision  are: 

(1)  Should  the  United  States  reserve  the 
right  to  use  toxins  In  retaliation  for  CB  at- 
tack against  tis? 

(2)  Should  the  United  States  pursue  the 
development  and  production  of  toxin 
weapons? 

Our  answers  to  these  question  should  be 
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decided  In  terms  of  our  major  policy  objec- 
tives. These  are  (1)  meeting  military  re- 
quirements, (2)  achieving  arms  control  and 
non-proliferation,  (3)  maintaining  the  au- 
thority and  credibility  of  the  President.  Each 
of  these  objectives  Is  discussed  below. 

MILITARY     REQUIREMENTS 

Today,  lethal  toxins  sire  militarily  Inferior 
In  almost  every  Important  respect  to  our 
standardized  lethal  chemical  agents,  the 
nerve  agents.  Nerve  agents  act  rapidly,  many 
toxins  do  not.  Nerve  agents  can  attack 
through  the  skin,  thus  forcing  an  enemy  Into 
cumbersome  protective  suits.  Toxins  do  not 
act  through  the  skin,  protection  is  afforded 
by  a  mask  alone.  Nerve  agents  can  be  chosen 
to  contaminate  territory  for  several  days, 
denying  It  to  unprotected  troops.  Toxins, 
once  they  are  deposited  on  the  groimd,  do 
not  constitute  an  Important  hazard.  We  al- 
ready have  a  substantial  supply  of  nerve 
agent  munitions  and  have  spent  much  effort 
In  learning  their  field  characteristics.  The  re- 
search, development  and  testing  necessary  to 
produce  satisfactory  toxin  weapons,  assum- 
ing that  can  be  done,  would  entail  consider- 
able cost. 

With  enough  development  effort,  some  of 
the  military  shortcoming's  of  toxins  relative 
to  nerve  agents  could  probably  be  overcome. 
The  main  possibility  of  technological  change 
that  requires  closer  analysis  of  the  value  of 
toxins  to  the  U.S.  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  lethal  toxins  substantially  more 
poisonous  under  military  field  conditions 
than  are  existing  nerve  agents.  Such  develop- 
ment Is  probably  feasible.  The  weight  of  tox- 
in munitions  needed  to  cover  a  given  area 
would  then  be  lower  than  the  correspond- 
ing requirement  for  nerve  agent  munitions. 
For  example,  substantial  chemical  opera- 
tions In  Europe  would  require  some  tens  of 
tons  of  nerve  agent  munitions  per  day.  If 
developed  to  anything  like  their  full  po- 
tential, a  much  smaller  quantity  of  toxin 
munitions  would  suffice  to  cover  the  same 
area.  However,  this  reduction  of  logistic  re- 
quirements In  a  major  war  zone  Is  not  so 
great  as  to  provide  an  overwhelming  argu- 
ment for  having  toxins  Instead  of  nerv« 
agent.  For  comparison,  we  expend  thousands 
of  tons  of  munitions  per  day  In  Vietnam  and 
would  expect  to  use  considerably  more  In  a 
m»Jor  conventional  war  in  Europe. 

U.S.  i>ollcy  proscribes  the  first  use  of  lethal 
or  incapacitating  chemicals.  Our  ability  to 
use  chemicals  in  retaliation  against  r.  chem- 
ical attack  on  us  would  force  enemy  troops 
to  don  protective  equipment.  This  provides 
such  a  high  order  of  protection  that  our 
chemicals  would  not  be  very  effective  In  caus- 
ing casualties  directly.  Instead,  the  military 
effectiveness  of  using  chemicals  against  an 
enemy  prepared  to  protect  himself  resides 
mainly  In  the  reduction  of  mobility  and  gen- 
eral fighting  efficiency  caused  by  the  cum- 
bersomeness  of  protective  equipment  and  by 
the  complexity  of  the  precautions  needed 
to  survive  in  a  chemical  environment.  The 
chief  argument  for  our  possession  of  chem- 
icals is  that  It  enables  us  to  force  the  enemy 
into  the  same  awkward  protective  posture 
as  his  chemicals  would  force  on  us.  reducing 
his  Incentive  to  Initiate  chemical  warfare 
and  denying  him  a  comparative  advantage 
In  case  deterrence  falls.  Although  this  argu- 
ment deserves  critical  examination.  It  is  ac- 
cepted here  without  challenge  in  order  to 
assess  the  requirement  for  toxins  as  a  re- 
placement for  nerve  agent  weap>ons. 

There  would  be  little  military  advantage 
In  having  agents  much  more  toxic  than  nerve 
gas.  Even  a  very  large  Increase  in  toxicity 
would  not  overcome  the  high  degree  of  pro- 
tection affOTded  by  sophisticated  defensive 
gear.  Indeed,  In  spite  of  their  potential  for 
extraordinary  toxicity,  toxins  are  likely  to  be 
less  effective  for  tactical  purposes  than  are 
nerve  agents.  Toxins  do  not  penetrate  the 
skin  and  therefore  would  not  force  enemy 
troops    to    wear    protective    equipment    as 
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cumbersome  as  the  suiu  required  for  defense 
against  nerve  agent*.  Their  dissemination 
over  large  areas  would  cause  high  casualty 
levels  among  xinprotected  clvlUans  while  not 
greatly  Impeding  the  activities  of  enemy  sol- 
diers Indeed,  even  If  skin  penetrating  toxlna 
could  be  developed,  contrary  to  present  ex- 
pectation, their  only  advantage  would  lie 
the  rather  modest  reducUon  of  logistic  re- 
quirements discussed  above. 

The  situation  with  incapacltaUng  agents 
U  somewhat  different  because  no  very  sat- 
isfactory incapacitating  agent  now  exist*  It 
is  conceivable  that  a  satisfactory  incapacltat- 
ing  toxin  could  be  developed,  whereas  no  con- 
ventional chemical  may  be  found  with  the 
necessary  properties.  However,  so  long  as  we 
are  committed  to  use  IncapacltaUng  agents 
only  in  retaliation  for  chemical  attack  upon 
ourtelves.  we  have  no  major  need  for  an  in- 
capacitating chemical  capability. 

AKMS    CONTSOL    AND    NOI»rBOLIFK«AT10H 

Today  no  nation  appears  to  have  opera- 
tional toxin  weapons  or  even  to  have  gen- 
erated any  gre»t  momenttun  toward  develop- 
ing them  In  the  context  of  both  tactical 
and  strategic  war.  It  U  very  much  In  our  in- 
terest to  preserve  this  situation.  Our  great 
wealth  allows  us  to  expend  enormous  quantl- 
tlM  of  conventional  munitions  In  t*ctlcal 
combat.  Very  few  countries  even  approach 
this  capability.  Toxin  weapons  have  the  po- 
tential of  large  area  coverage  at  low  cost.  If 
effective  toxin  weapons  are  developed  and  If 
ther«  are  no  strong  restraints  against  their 
acquisition,  countries  and  forces  less  wealthy 
than  the  U.S.  wUl  wish  to  acquire  them,  to 
our  disadvantage. 

At  the  strategic  level,  the  hazard  for  us  ts 
much  more  serious.  Toxins  could  open  up  a 
whole  new  dimension  of  strategic  threat.  For 
strategic  purposes,  their  potenUal  for  large 
area  coverage  per  pound  of  agent  could  make 
them  more  like  germ  weapons  than  like 
chemicals.  Countries  not  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  and  unwilling  to  accept  the  odium 
and  uncertainties  of  reliance  on  strategic 
germ  weapons  might  well  be  tempted  to  ac- 
quire a  population-killing  capability  based 
on  toxins. 

Clsvly.  It  ia  m  our  Interest  to  discourage 
otber  nations  from  diverting  resources  to 
the  development  and  procxirement  of  toxin 
weapons.  We  do  this  by  creating  the  expecta- 
tion that  such  weapons  will  not  be  used,  by 
not  pioneering  their  teciinology.  and  by 
strengthening  the  psychological  and  legal 
b*rrien  against  them. 

The  arms  control  benefits  of  our  newly 
decided  policy  of  not  ualng  germ  weapons 
for  any  purpose  will  be  reduced  If  we  main- 
tain biological  laboratories  where  secret  work 
la  done  and  If  we  keep  military  facilities  ca- 
pable of  the  large-scale  production  of  germ 
weapons.  An  acQve  VS.  toxin  weapons  pro- 
gram would  prevent  us  from  demllltan;dng 
axul  declassifying  our  biological  research  lab- 
oratories at  Port  Detrlck  and  our  germ  weap- 
ons production  facility  at  Pine  Bluff  Arse- 
nal. Conversely.  If  we  choose  not  to  develop 
toxin  weapons.  Pine  Bluff  can  be  completely 
demilitarized    and   our  defensive   biological 
research  program  can  be  done  at  Fort  De- 
trtck  or  otter  locations   with   little   or   no 
secrecy.   This   would    constitute   a   compre- 
hensive and  convincing  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  disease  as  a  weapon  of  war.  It  would 
deprive  present  and  potential  advocates  of 
biological  weapons  In  other  countries  of  the 
time-honored  argument  that  such  weafwns 
must  be  made  because  the  other  side  Is  doing 
so.  It  would  reinforce  the  psychological  at- 
titudes which  Incline  political  leaders  not  to 
divert  resoxiTces   to   biological    weapons  and 
which  Incline  technical  personnel  not  to  work 
In  thU  area  Such  a  policy  would  allow  us  to 
focus  msB'""""  poUOcal  pressure  on  other 
nations  In   order  to  discourage  them  from 
undertaking  or  prosecuting  biological  weap- 
ons progranu  of  any  kind. 
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MAU«TAINU40   THE   AOTMOErrT   AND   C»SBlBn.rrT 

or  THE  pacsmKNT 
The  inlUaUve  of  the  President  in  renounc- 
ing the  use  of  biological  weapons  xrnder  all 
circumstances  was  greeted  with  praise  and 
admiration  throughout  the  world  and  across 
a    broad    political    spectrum.    However,    the 
toxin  Issue  threatens  to  undermine  the  credi- 
bility and  authority  of  the  President's  policy, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  persons  generally  counted 
as   supporters   of   Presidential   policy.   Many 
senior  scientists  have  expressed  the  view  that 
a  toxin  weapons  program  would  be  incon- 
sistent   with    the    President's    initiative    in 
attempting  to  forestall  the  use  of  disease  as 
a  weapon  of  war.  A  toxin  weapons  program 
would  require  us  to  divert  many  of  the  recent 
and    forthcoming   advances   In    biology    and 
medicine  toward  new  methods  of  killing  and 
of  controlling  living  processes  for  military 
purposes.  Most  persons  hold  this  to  be  un- 
necesary   and   abhorrent.  This   attitude  was 
stated    editorially   In    the   Washington   Post 
of  January  9    "The  revulsion  generally  felt 
against    biological    warfare    arises    from    the 
conviction  that  disease  should  not  be  used 
as  a  weapon  of  war.  Surely  the  President  did 
not  mean  that,  while  a  disease  induced  by 
Uvlng  bacteria  Is  out  of  bounds,  a  disease 
Induced   by  a  toxin   U  acceptable.  He   can 
scarcely    have    renounced    typhoid    only    to 
embrace    botulism "   This    view   U   likely   to 
be  shared  by  a  large  segment  of  responsible 
opinion   m   the  United   States  and   abroad. 
To  the  extent  that  this  U  the  case,  a  declalon 
to  maintain  a  toxin  weapons  program  wotild 
rob  the  President  of  the  Initiative  he  has 
gained    and    would    generate    cynicism    and 
disaffection    amongst    persons    who    would 
otherwise  come  strongly  to  the  support  of 
hU  policy. 

CONC1.17810NS  ANB  m»co»f»nn*i»*Tioita 
(1)  VS.  military   requlremenU  for  toxin 
weapons  are  no  more  than  marginal. 

(3)  The  proliferation  of  toxin  weapons 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  us  In  tactical 
war  and  would  pose  a  major  new  strategic 
threat.  Our  principal  objective  should  be 
to  discourage  Interest  in  developing  toxin 
weapons.  ThU  can  best  be  done  by  grouping 
toxins  with  biological  weapons  for  policy 
purposes. 

(S)  Doing  this  would  allow  the  President 
to  take  an  unequivocal  and  convincing  stand 
against  any  use  whatsoever  of  disease  as  a 
weapon  of  war. 
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protection  for  new  air  pollution  control 
devices  is  sometimes  a  long  and  tortuous 
one.  Inventors,  understandably  loath  to 
market  their  product  imtU  they  have  se- 
cured full  protection,  may  wait  for 
months  or  years  until  their  Inventions 
ar«  finally  approved  by  the  Patent  OfBce 
for  full  patent  protection.  Today,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  I  hope  will  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  this  bureau- 
cratic  problem. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  advance  for  examination  and 
further  processing  the  applications  for 
patents  on  inventions  of  devices  for  the 
control  of  air  pollution.  Such  patents 
could  include  items  such  as  new  automo- 
bile mufflers,  new  style  precipitators,  dif- 
ferent ways  of  consuming  the  pollution- 
producing  fuel  which  is  burned  by  many 
factories  and  utilities,  or  even  the  inven- 
tion of  a  nonpolluting  vehicle. 

The  battle  against  air  pollution  Is  going 
to  be  a  long  and  hard  one.  We  need  all 
the  help  we  can  get  from  the  inventors 
of  America  and  from  their  inventions.  I 
hope  that  the  bill  I  Introduce  today  will 
make  inventions  which  are  potentially 
useful  in  the  antlalr  pollution  battle  more 
ea^  available  at  an  earlier  date  than 
they  would  otherwise  be. 


PRIORITY   PROCESSTNO   FOR    PAT- 
ENTS ON  AIR  POLLUTION  DEVICES 
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or  nxiNOis 
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Wednesday,  February  18.  1970 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  as  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  added  to  the 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution,  so 
technology  and  man's  Inventiveness  may 
someday  provide  us  with  answers — or  at 
least  partial  answers — to  the  problems 
of  air.  water,  and  solid  waste  pollution. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  very  programs  au- 
thorized and  funded  by  this  Congress  are 
programs  to  promote  research  and  de- 
velopment of  techniques  and  devices  to 
assist  in  controUing  the  scourge  of  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  need 
for  new  technology  is  air  pollution.  And 
yet  it  is  here  I  fear  that  governmental 
processes  may  be  acting  as  a  drag  on  the 
exploitation  of  Inventions  which  already 
exist.  The  procedure  for  obtaining  patent 


CONORATDLATIONS  TO  JAYCEES 
ON  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL.  JR.         \  |  \ 

or  ruMUDA 
IN  THK  HOU8B  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr    CHAPPEIX.  Mr.  Speaker.   1970 

marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  a  great 

service  organization— the  Jaycees.  What 

a  proud  record  they  can  look  back  on. 

All  through  these  years  they  have 
recognized  that  the  basis  of  American 
civilization  Is  In  her  grassroots  and  they 
have  worked  for  the  future  of  democracy 
and  the  building  of  a  better  nation  by 
building  better  communities  throughout 
the  Nation.  ,      .^    „ 

This  organization.  In  dedicating  Itself 
to  the  task  of  making  democracy  work, 
has  not  held  meetings  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "democracy."  nor 
has  it  participated  In  debates  as  to  which 
part  is  best  able  to  maintain  democracy, 
but  realizing  that  local  government  is 
the  foundation  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government,  they  have  been  vitally  In- 
terested in  local  government  problems. 

In  carrying  out  their  basic  policy  of 
making  democracy  work  by  encouraging 
individual  citizen  expression  and  unified 
action  by  groups  within  the  community, 
the  local  Jaycee  groups  carry  on  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  in  hundreds  of  communities. 

In  many  cities  these  campaigns  have 
resulted  in  record  registrations  and  in- 
creases in  the  vote  as  high  as  85  percent 
over  previous  elections.  To  make  sure 
that  these  votes  are  properly  counted  the 
Jaycees  have  been  responsible  for  hav- 
ing voting  machines  Installed  in  many  of 
these  communities.  Their  slogan.  "Vote 
as  you  please,  but  vote."  has  resulted  in 
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the  defeat  of  unsound  legislation,  both 
local  and  State. 

Too  naany  groups  think  of  America  as  a 
great  big  grab  bag  instead  of  a  treasure 
chest  which  holds  the  things  they  value 
most  dearly,  and  these  groups  have  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  our 
democracy. 

Like  many  other  groups  in  the  United 
States,  the  Jaycees  is  a  pressure  group, 
but  a  pressure  group  for  good  govern- 
ment. Their  entire  program  Is  concerned 
with  the  general  welfare  and  their  re- 
fusal to  take  part  in  partisan  politics  has 
greatly  increased  their  effectiveness 
when  a  governmental  issue  does  arrive. 

Wliat  we  need  are  more  of  the  kind  of 
men  that  belong  to  Jaycees — men  who 
acknowledge  and  who  are  paying  a  debt 
of  gratttude  to  this  country  which  pro- 
vides them  with  homes  and  the  privileges 
of  citizenship.  Men  whose  hands  are  out- 
stretched to  give  and  not  to  grab,  and 
who  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices 
necessary  to  preserving  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 

We  have  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
future  of  America.  Democracy  has  more 
active,  vigilant  defenders  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  history,  and  when  starva- 
tion and  want  are  things  of  the  past  and 
dictators  of  the  present  are  unpleasant 
memories,  young  men  of  the  U.S.  Jay- 
cees will  be  foimd  worldng  together  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  building,  through  their 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  ability,  a  greater 
America  for  this  and  coming  genera- 
tions. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  years  I 
spent  as  a  Jaycee  in  my  hometown  of 
Ocala,  imd  for  the  comforting  knowledge 
that  this  great  organization  continues 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year  to 
work  for  preservation  of  democracy. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  know  that  you  and  all 
the  Members  of  Congress  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  Jaycees  on  their  50th 
anniversary  and  wishing  for  them  50 
more  years  of  service  to  their  communi- 
ties, their  States  and  to  our  Nation,  for 
I  believe,  as  they  do.  that  "service  to  hu- 
manity is  the  best  work  of  life." 


AN  ALBATROSS  OR  A  DOVE? 
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or  nuNois 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coming 
of  a  new  calendar  decade  offers  an  in- 
evitable invitation  to  reflect  and  make 
promises.  In  the  past  few  weeks  all  of 
us  have  been  exposed  to  probably  too 
much  discussion  and  interpretation  of 
the  now-gone  decade,  and  just  as  much 
of  an  excess  of  pledges  and  predictions. 

However,  it  is  simplistic  to  think  that 
our  future  well-being  and  progress  can 
now  be  automatically  divorced  from  the 
misguided  decisions  of  our  past.  Many  of 
those  decisions  still  haunt  us,  and 
threaten  to  impede  any  of  our  efforts  to- 
ward a  better,  more  peaceful  existence 
for  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  resolution 
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which  would  help  cast  off  some  of  those 
out-of-date  obstacles  and  enaJsle  us  to 
take  a  new  and  more  positive  stand  for 
our  future. 

This  resolution  first  would  repeal  sev- 
eral pieces  of  stale  but  open-ended  legis- 
lation, including  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  which  have  committed  our 
Armed  Forces,  without  definitive  con- 
gressional authorization,  to  extensive 
service  of  dubious  value  around  the 
world. 

Second,  this  resolution  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  committee  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  to  end 
as  soon  and  as  simply  as  possible  the 
"state  of  national  emergency"  under 
which  we  have  allegedly  been  living  since 
December  16,  1950.  The  quality  of  life 
in  this  country  may  well  have  reached 
the  crisis  stage  for  many  citizens,  but  the 
emergency  proclamation  to  which  this 
resolution  refers  has  not  to  do  with  life 
styles  at  all,  but  rather  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war,  20  years  ago. 

We  cannot  go  on  seeking  peace  with 
these  albatrosses  dangling  from  our 
necks.  If  we  are  indeed  to  reappraise 
and  reform  our  foreign  polices  for  the 
coming  decade,  we  must  eradicate  these 
insidious  pieces  of  obsolete  legislation. 

Then  we  must  consider  positive  al- 
ternatives to  our  current  foreign  com- 
mitments. The  last  three  sections  of  the 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today,  will 
do  Just  that,  specifically  In  reference  to 
the  Vietnamese  situation.  These  sections, 
first,  call  for  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national peacekeeping  body  to  scrutinize 
the  withdrawal  of  American  fighting 
forces  in  Vietnam  and  its  aftermath; 
second,  urge  the  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers to  get  down  to  brass  tacks  in  organiz- 
ing an  acceptable  and  adequate  govern- 
ment; and  third,  call  for  the  President 
to  formulate  with  other  nations  a  plan 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  past  decisions — or  abjurations  of 
decisions — need  not  cripple  our  promise 
of  peace.  In  that  Ught,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
this  resolution. 


HUMPHREY  ATTACKS  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or   CXOkGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ef- 
forts by  members  of  the  Democr;atic 
Party  to  discredit  the  Republican  admin- 
istration come  in  varied,  often  contra- 
dictory forms,  which  are,  at  least,  uni- 
formly Ineffective. 

One  of  the  most  recent  attempts  was 
by  former  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, who  said,  in  a  speech  in  North 
Carolina,  that  the  Republican  Party  will 
be  hurt  by  its  so-called  Southern 
strategy — that  it  may  bring  short-torn 
popularity  in  the  South,  but  the  admin- 
istration "w<»i't  s^  njiticHiwide." 

What  Mr.  Humphrey  falls  to  c^islder, 
however.  Is  that  this  administration  is 
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selling  nationwide — as  numerous  polls, 
editorials,  and  other  measures  of  public 
opinion  show.  Public  support  and  confi- 
dence in  the  President's  actions  and  pro- 
grams is  conspicuously  higher  than  It 
was  during  the  administration  of  which 
Mr.  Humphrey  was  a  part — both  in  the 
South  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I 
commend  a  recent  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

■nie  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Birmingham  News,  Feb.  7,  1970J 

HHH    ON    THB    SotTTH 

Hubert  Hiunphrey  told  a  Democratic  Party 
fund-raising  dinner  In  Charlotte.  N.C.. 
Wednesday  that  the  Republlcaa  Party,  whUe 
It  might  profit  In  the  short  run,  will  be  hurt 
In  the  long  run  by  Its  so-called  "Southern 
strategy." 

Humphrey  accused  President  Nixon  and 
Vice  President  Agnew  of  plagiarizing  George 
Wallace  speeches,  and  said  that  if  the  Nixon 
administration  persists  in  that  direction 
"there  will  be  a  one-term  administration  that 
wont  sell  nationwide."  (George  Wallace  on 
TV  the  other  weekend  was  promising  that 
Nixon  will  be  a  one-term  president  If  he 
doesn't  follow  the  Wallace  line.) 

For  Hubert  Humphrey  (or  George  Wallace) 
to  be  giving  Richard  Nixon  advice  on  politics 
at  this  point  Is  something  like  Napoleon 
telling  the  Duke  of  Wellington  what  the 
latter  did  wrong  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration have  no  "Southern  strategy" 
based  on  preferential  treatment  for  Dixie. 
What  some  Democrats,  apparently  including 
the  former  vice  president,  can't  seem  to  get 
through  their  heads  is  that  there  can  be  a 
national  administration  which  does  not  sin- 
gle out  the  South  for  the  opposite  kind  of 
treatment. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  set  a  general 
tone  which  is  approved  by  most  Southerners. 
But  not  only  Southerners  approve,  which  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  his  fellow  Democrats  know 
full  well  but  choose  to  overlook. 

They  can  make  Jokes  about  the  "silent 
majority,"  but  they  can  read  the  polls  and 
they  can  sense  the  support  this  administra- 
tion has  won  so  far  throughout  most  of  the 
nation — Just  about  everywhere,  in  fact,  ex- 
cept the  Eastern  seaboard,  where  most  of  the 
architects  of  the  Democratic  Party's  poUUcal 
disaster  reside,  spiritually  if  not  geographi- 
cally. 

That's  whait  aUdcs  in  their  craw. 


MSOR.  JOHN  M.  MULZ 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  NZW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Msgr. 
John  M.  Mulz,  pastor  emeritus  of  St. 
Thomas  Apostle  Church.  Woodhaven, 
N.Y.,  passed  away  on  February  6  at  St. 
John's  Hospital  in  Elmhurst,  3  days  prior 
to  his  84th  birthday. 

Monsignor  Mulz  was  pastor  of  the 
parish  adjoining  my  parish  in  Ozone 
Park  and  was  a  respected  friend.  His  loss 
will  be  (elt  by  the  entire  community. 

I  include  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Tablet  of  February  12  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoho: 

PUMXRAL  vox  MONSICNOX  MlTLZ,  A  PkIKST  rOK 
67  YXABS 

Pontlflcal  concelebrated  Mass  of  the  Resur- 
rection for  Msgr.  John  M.  Mulz,  pastor  emerl- 
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ttu  of  St.  Thomas  AposUe  Church.  Wood- 
haven  and  rormer  first  vice-president  oi^^rhe 
Tablet  s  board  or  directors,  was  offered  Tues- 
day morning  ^  „.  .^^^ 
MsgT  Mulz  who  would  have  been  84  the 
day  before  he  was  burled,  died  Peb  6  at  St 
Johns  Hospital.  Elmhurst 

A  priest  for  57  years  he  studied  at  SV 
Johns  College  and  Seminary,  both  In  his 
native  Brooklyn. 

A  curate  the  first  17  years  of  hta  priest- 
hood. BUsgr  Mulz  served  at  St  Matth  as  and 
Our  Lady  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  both 
Rldgewood.  St  Boniface  and  St.  Benedict  s. 
both  Brooklyn 

In  1929  he  became  administrator,  then 
pastor  of  All  Saints.  Brooklyn.  Seven  years 
later  he  was  named  pastor  of  14  Holy  Martyrs 
Brooklyn,  and  he  remained  there  until  1949 
when  he  was  assigned  as  pastor  of  St 
Thomas  Apostle. 

He  won  papal  honors  in  1954  when  Pop* 
Plus  xn  raised  hUn  to  the  rank  of  domesUc 
prelate.  Ten  years  later  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  South  Western  Queens. 

Msgr  Mulz's  association  with  The  Tablet 
be«an  In  1949  when  he  was  named  secretary 
to  the  board  of  directors.  In  19«5  he  was 
elected  first  vice-president,  a  post  he  held 
until  1968.  ,     ^     ^. 

In  a  statement  on  Msgr  Mulzs  deatlv 
MsRT.  Joseph  P  Wlest  president  of  the  board 
of  director.,  said:  "The  Tablet  obiierves  with 
regret  the  passing  of  one  of  Its  mort  loyal 
friends.  Quiet  and  soft-spoken,  he  waa  n«*«- 
theless  quite  vocal  when  the  welfare  of  tte 
n«per  and  Its  employee*  was  concerned.  HU 
progressive  thinking  and  actlre  support  oon- 
ttlbuted  much  to  the  reputation  and  Influ- 
ence of  The  Tablet  throughout  the  Diocese 

In  hU  homUy  at  the  Mass.  Msgr  Raphael 
J  TestagTOSsa.  pastor  of  Nativity.  Ozone 
Park  called  the  late  priest  "an  exemplar  of 
loyalty  obedience  and  faithful  service  not 
only  to  our  present  esteemed  BUhop  but  also 
to  his  three  late  predecessors." 

Msgr  Mulz  was  "ever  and  always  a  priestly 
ChTutlan  gentleman.-  he  said  "Throughout 
all  those  years  of  priestly  living,  his  sacerdo- 
tal Impact  was  made  and  lastwl  In  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  countless  people." 

Bishop  Mugavero  was  the  principal  con- 
celebrmnt  of  the  Mass  The  others  included 
Msgr  Sylvester  J  Ronaghan  and  James  J 
Ortffln  and  Fathers  Charles  J  Jesaberger. 
Edward  Lodge  Curran.  Prancls  J  Seeger  and 
PrankUn  K   Pltzpatrlck 

Msgr  Mulz  Is  survived  by  two  brothers. 
Conrad  of  Woodhaven  and  Michael  of  Brook- 
lyn. ^^^^^^^^^__ 

POLLtmON    WAR— NO    PLACE   FOR 
POLITICS 


REID 


HON.  fflARLOTTE  T. 

or  xixxifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 
Mrs    REID  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  Joined  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  In  sponsoring 
legislation     to      Implement      President 
Nixons  timely   program  for  control  of 
environmental  poUution.  We  recognize. 
of  course,  that  poUution  is  everyone  s 
problem— and  everyone  must  cooperate 
in  its  solution.  On  February  13.  1970.  the 
Elgin   111    Daily  Courier-News  discussed 
citizen  responsiblUty  in  this  area  in  an 
excellent  editorial,   and  under  leave  t« 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  include  this  editorial  so  that  all  my 
colleacues  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
readltalao: 
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PotxtrrioN  W*«;  No  Pukce  roa  PoLrrica 

There  U  a  mounting  awareness  in  the  land 
of  the  menace  posed  to  the  land  and  lis 
people  by  pollution  preventable  contami- 
nation of  earth,  air  and  water.  Words  like 
■environment,"  "ecology"  and  "the  ecosys- 
tem" are  common  currency  in  the  press  and 
in  ordinary  conversaUon   This  is  good. 

There  is  danger  that  the  issue  of  pollution, 
now  suddenly  compeUng  with  civil  rights. 
Vietnam  and  Inflation  as  a  popular  cause, 
will  become  mired  in. partisanship— of  esca- 
lating praises. 

This  would  be  bad.  for  poUuUon  Is  not  a 
political  football— It  U  a  time  bomb  whose 
fuse  Is  nearly  run  out.  and  the  world  U  tHe 

fuse. 

The  battle  for  environmental  quality  Is  no 
man's  exclusive  property,  no  one  person's  cru- 
sade It  doe*  not  "belong"  to  President  Nixon, 
although  he  U  the  flrat  PrMldent  since 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  give  It  high  domestic 
priority.  In  his  speech  this  week  and  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address. 

It  Is  up  to  all  Americans  to  clean  up  the 
mess  to  which  we  all  have  contributed  by 
defiling  the  land  and  water  with  too  little 
thought  of  tomorrow  or  the  price  of  our  folly. 
There  U  a  price  to  pay  for  the  damage 
done,  but  paying  It  will  require  more  than 
Just  federal  largesse  The  $10  Wlllon  of  which 
the  President  spoke,  the  programs  being  de- 
vised or  already  in  effect,  the  new  controls 
and  more  effective  enforcement  of  existing 
regulations  only,  can  begin  the  work  of 
cleansing  our  surroundings.  Further  there  is 
also  a  danger  In  Increasing  bureaucratic  pol- 
lution of  local  affair*. 

The  greatest  force  In  cleansing  our  envi- 
ronment must  be  the  public  that  has  the 
most  to  gain  from  a  victory,  the  same  public 
which  thoughtlessly  created  the  pollution 
Government  can  do  much,  but  the  people 
can  and  must  do  more. 

Individual  citizens  can  perform  the  small 
and  obvious,  but  indlspenslble.  housekeeping 
chores:  refrain  from  Uttering  roadsides  and 
parks  and  beaches,  obey  Uws  aimed  at  re- 
ducing air  pollution  by  cars  and  trash  fires. 
It  will  mean  a  change  In  attitude  for  many. 
Citizens  as  stockholders  of  their  communi- 
ties should  accept  the  thought  that  the  price 
of  eliminating  fouling  practice*  now  Is  cheap 
in  comparison  to  what  It  will  be  later. 

The  will  and  momentum  for  control  of 
pollution  are  Increasing  beaderahlp  now  la 
forthcoming. 

Citizens  as  voters  can  discover  if  their  own 
municipalities  befoul  the  environment  In  the 
(Uspoaiu  of  municipal  wastes,  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  responsible  officials  and  If  °*'**- 
sary  appropriate  funds  fo'  improvement  of 
trash  garbage  and  sewage  treatment  fadll- 
ties 

And  they  must  accept  the  fact  that  legls- 
Uktton  that  will  affect  their  habiu  U  a  part 
of  the  price  that  they  now  have  to  pay. 
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JUDGE  HOFFMAN— A  MAN  OP 
COURAGE 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 
Mr    SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks-  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  aaks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead  '  " 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    KLORID* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 
Mr  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  contempt-of-court  convictions  In 
the  protracted  trial  of  the  so-called  Chi- 
cago seven  were  intended  more  than 
anything  else  to  save  our  Anglo-Saxon 
system  of  law.  We  who  are  Members 
owe  a  debt  of  graUtude  to  Judge  Julius 
Hoffman. 

Had  he  not  acted  in  such  a  vigorous, 
determined  manner,  our  entire  judicial 
system  could  weU  have  been  placed  In 
Jeopardy. 

The  defendants  and  their  cohorts  re- 
peatedly threw  the  courtroom  into  chaos. 
Consider  with  a  shudder  future  disrup- 
tions had  these  enemies  of  our  society 
been  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased  with 

impunity.  .^^  ^  ,    » 

Let  us  acknowledge  one  admitted  fact: 
The  so-called  Chicago  seven  oppose 
our  democratic  society  and  our  way  of 
life.  Their  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  was  an  overt  at- 
tempt at  intimidation  of  a  major  politi- 
cal party.  ^         ,  *.      . 

Mr  Speaker,  they  wanted  revoluUon  in 
the  streets.  They  revUed  and  fought 
with  police. 

Although  I  do  not  ordinarily  put  much 
stock  in  hearsay  evidence.  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  friend  who  was  at  the  scene 
representing  a  distinguished  American 
magazine  stated: 

If  the  police  hadn't  acted,  half  Chicago 
might  have  been  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  trial  of  the  so-called  seven — and 
is  it  not  interesting  how  the  Communists 
and  their  friends  use  numbers  to  identify 
groups  of  conspirators— was  a  farce  from 
the  beginning. 

The  "seven"  and  their  attorneys  were 
not  interested  in  obtaining  Justice.  They 
were  Interested  only  In  using  the  trial  for 
propaganda  purposes  and  in  doing  their 
utmost  to  flout  our  legal  system,  to  bend 
it.  perhaps  to  crush  it. 

William  Kunstler.  their  chief  attorney, 
was  found  guilty  of  24  separate  acts  of 
contempt. 

The  defendants  themselves  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  on  numerous 
counts. 

Judge  Hoffman's  courage  under  tire  re- 
minds me  most  vividly  of  the  courage  of 
Judge  Harold  Medina  some  years  ago  in 
a  trial  of  Communist  conspirators  in  New 

York. 

Judge  Hoffman  has  presided  with  In- 
credible patience.  His  every  action  has 
been  designed  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
the  courts.  ,       , 

His  decision  to  find  these  people  of 
contempt  was  the  only  decision  he  could 
have  reached. 

Our  courts  have  been  under  attack 
from  our  enemies  for  years.  The  attack 
undoubtedly  will  continue. 

The  would-be  martyrs  it  produces  are 
a  key  element  in  the  unrelenting  assault 
to  destroy  our  Nation  and  Its  institu- 
tions. 


February  18,  1970 


We  in  America  can  at  least  be  grateful 
that  Judge  Hoffman  exercised  such  cour- 
age and  we  can  hope  that  he  is  emulated 
by  other  Jurists  who  most  likely  will  come 
under  attack  in  future  dajrs. 


CBW   AND  STARVATION 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
banning  the  production  and  stockpiling 
of  toxins.  President  Nixon  on  February 
14  took  the  positive  step  of  eliminating 
disease  as  a  possible  American  weapon  of 
war.  We  should  additionally  take  steps 
to  eliminate  starvation  as  a  weapon  of 
war.  Speciflcally,  there  are  two  steps  we 
can  take.  First,  we  can  refrain  from  using 
chemical  herbicides  as  anticrop  devices. 
Second,  we  should  take  the  initiative  in 
proposing  an  international  agreement  to 
outlaw  starvation  sis  a  weapon  of  war. 

Anticrop  chemicals  do  not.  as  their  ad- 
vocates contend,  starve  out  enemy 
soldiers.  Rather,  like  biological  weapons, 
they  are  indiscriminate  in  their  victims. 
Indeed,  they  are  even  less  on  target  than 
biological  weapons  in  that  they  generally 
affect  first,  most  severely,  and  sometimes 
exclusively  children,  women,  and  the 
elderly. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  professor  of  nutrition 
at  Harvard  and  chairman  of  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Food.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Health,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times.  February  15. 
uses  historical  evidence  to  demonstrate 
that  starvation  is  not  a  militarily  effec- 
tive strategy. 

Particularly  because  his  examination 
presents  the  current  crises  of  Biafra  and 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  append  Dr.  Mayer's 
reflections: 

To  OtTTLAW  Starvation 
(By  Jean  Mayer) 
To  THE  EorroR:  | 

All  men  of  goodvylll  recently  applauded 
the  action  of  our  Government  In  signifying 
our  Intent  to  Join  other  nations  In  outlaw- 
ing chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of 
waging  war.  One  strong  argument  leading 
to  the  President's  action  was  that  chemical 
and  bacteriological  warfare,  the  latter  In 
particular,  are  Indiscriminate  In  their  effects 
and  jeopardize  civilian  bystanders  as  much 
as  they  do  armed  enemies. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  starvation  be 
similarly  outlawed  as  a  legitimate  instru- 
ment of  war.  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  worse 
than  Indiscriminate.  It  preferentially  attacks 
small  children,  pregnant  and  nursing  women 
and  the  elderly.  Now,  when  the  passions 
aroused  by  the  Nlgerla-Blafra  conflict  have 
abated  and  the  Job  of  salvaging  and  rehabili- 
tating the  survivors  of  the  worst  famine 
In  the  poet- World  War  n  period  Is  going  on. 
may  be  an  opportune  time  to  make  this 
proposal. 

Starvation  has  been  repeatedly  defended 
by  general  staffs.  Including  our  own,  as  an 
effective  military  weapon.  History  does  not 
bear  out  this  assertion. 

The  mortality  due  to  malnutrttlon  was 
high  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  during  the  block- 
ade of  the  Central  Powers  by  ttoe  Allies  dur- 
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Ing  World  War  I,  but  the  German  Armies 
never  lacked  abundant  food.  Children  In 
Leningrad  died  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
during  World  War  n,  but  the  Red  Army  kept 
Its  food  supply  going  and  eventually  the 
defenders  broke  out  of  the  encirclement  to 
link  up  with  the  advancing  relief  task  force. 

In  Vietnam  crop  destruction  and  Inter- 
diction have  not  starved  out  the  Vletcong; 
They  have  Increased  the  refugee  problem 
and.  to  use  current  Jargon,  have  been 
counterproductive  In  efforts  to  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  villagers. 

The  Nigerians  overwhelmed  the  Biafrans 
with  the  weight  of  their  numbers  and  Im- 
ported arms  rather  than  through  starva- 
tion. Hunger  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  terror 
by  one  side,  of  propaganda  by  the  other,  at 
the  expense  of  millions  of  children,  mothers 
and  the  aging. 

The  facts  are  that  young,  adult  men  are 
physiologically  the  most  resistant  to  starva- 
tion and  that  armed  men  never  starve,  par- 
ticularly when  they  can  justify  their  requisi- 
tions by  the  nobility  of  their  cause. 

An  International  agreement  to  outlaw 
starvation  as  a  weapon  of  war  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  one  empowering  suitable  In- 
ternational organizations,  such  as  UNICEP, 
F.AO..  or  W.H.O.,  to  enter  a  famine  area 
to  feed  the  noncombatant  victims  of  starva- 
tion without  prior  authorization  of  the  bel- 
ligerents How  many  large  scale  disasters  do 
we  need  before  we  learn  that  famine  and 
pestilence  are  not  purely  "internal  prob- 
lems." 
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NIXON'S  BUDGET  MESSAGE 
PRAISED 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
POLLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  several 
people,  including  the  late  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen  have  said,  "nothing  is  so  power- 
ful as  an  idea  whose  time  has  come." 

Today  the  time  has  come  for  the  idea 
that  America's  air  does  not  have  to  be 
smog  filled,  America's  waters  do  not 
have  to  be  cesspools  and  America's  land 
does  not  have  to  be  one  big  junkyard. 

That  idea  is  prevalent  today  all  over 
America. 

It  is  an  idea  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  determined  to  translate 
into  action. 

He  has  made  that  clear  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  our  en- 
vironment and  what  we  must  do  about  it. 

He  has  made  it  clear  in  the  package  of 
seven  bills  he  has  sent  to  the  Congress 
which,  if  passed,  will  provide  the  ways 
and  the  money  for  cleaning  up  our  wa- 
ters, for  cleaning  up  our  air,  and  for 
cleaning  up  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an  urgency  to 
the  President's  message  that  is  plain  for 
every  American  to  feel.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  look  around  him  and  he  can  see  the 
reason  for  it. 

The  Congress,  too,  should  feel  that 
same  sense  of  urgency.  The  President 
has  propxjsed;  it  is  up  to  us  to  dispose 
and  dispose  promptly  so  that  we  can  turn 
the  Idea  for  a  better,  cleaner,  more 
wholesome  America  into  reality,  not  only 
for  this  generation,  but  for  all  genera- 
tions. 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  budget  has  been  praised  for 
many  reasons — perhaps  most  significant 
are  the  President's  determination  to  cut 
inflation  by  presenting  a  balanced 
budget  and  his  reordering  of  priorities, 
by  placing  domestic  spending  over 
spending  for  defense. 

Editorials  from  all  across  the  country 
have  expressed  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's goals  and  proposals  set  forth  in 
this  budget  and  the  "new  directions" 
which  their  enactment  promises  for  our 
Nation.  Just  scanning  the  titles  of  some 
of  these  editorials  shows  the  confidence 
felt  in  the  President  and  his  decisions: 
•'Nixon's  Budget  Reflects  Long-Needed 
Hard  Choices,"  "Nixon  Budget  WUl  An- 
swer the  Challenge  of  Inflation,"  "Mr. 
Nixon's  Sensible  Budget."  and  so  forth. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  sampling  of  these  editorials  on 
the  President's  budget: 
[Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Feb.  4,  1970) 
Nixon  Made  Right  Budget  Choices 

President  Nixon's  budget  moves  in  the 
right  direction — less  money  for  defense  and 
space  and  more  for  domestic  needs.  It  also 
represents  a  proper  decision  to  hold  down 
spending,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  popu- 
lar programs. 

The  priority  shift  should  be  popular  with 
Congress  and  the  public.  Mr.  Nixon  says  the 
budget  would  mean  spending  more  on  hu- 
man resources  than  on  defense — for  the  first 
time  in  20  years. 

Some  of  the  cuts  In  programs  Uke  milk 
for  school  lunches  and  construction  money 
for  hospitals  won't  be  so  popular.  Their  Im- 
pact will  have  to  be  considered  carefully  be- 
fore they  are  accepted. 

But  the  President  Is  correct  in  making 
some  difficult  budget  cutting  decisions  to 
avoid  putting  the  budget  in  the  red.  The 
cuts  in  defense  and  space  will  make  such 
decisions  easier  to  accept. 

The  President  proposes  to  hold  spending 
for  water  pollution  control  at  the  $800  mil- 
lion level  Congress  decided  upon  last  year. 
That  would  mean  f4  bUUm  over  the  next 
five  years — ^whlch  hopefully  would  be 
matched  by  $6  billion  in  state  and  local 
money. 

Even  this  may  be  too  little  but  It  would 
be  much  better  than  what  the  public  sector 
has  been  spending  for  water  quality. 

The  President  proposes  to  move  from  a 
slowdown  to  a  stepup  in  acquiring  park  land. 
Perhaps  this  decision  will  help  stimulate  ac- 
tion in  the  House  on  the  Sawtooth  Recrea- 
tion Area  legislation  with  the  White  Clouds 
area  included.  House  Interior  Chairman 
Wayne  Aspinall  had  held  up  bills  for  new 
recreation  areas  on  grounds  that  the  govern- 
ment was  behind  In  funding  already  au- 
thorized projects. 

Mr.  Nixon  proposes  $500  million  for  a  start 
on  his  mlnlmtim  Income  plan  with  more 
money  for  other  social  programs.  Congreae 
should  act  this  year  on  the  welfare  reform 
plan. 

The  tax  measures  which  the  President  pro- 
ftoses  are  fairly  modest.  They  are  hard  to 
fatilt  In  view  of  his  feat  in  holding  the  total 
for  his  proposed  budget  to  $200.8  bUUon  after 
$197A  billion  In  spending  for  this  year. 
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Nnoif's  BuscKT  RsruBcn  Long-Nkxsko  Habd 

CWUCM 

Absolutfl  fftlth  In  tbs  propoBltlon  tb«  ted- 
er«l  goverzunent  can  wad  must  adopt  rwpon- 
alble  fl*cal  poUclea  to  get  tbls  country  mov- 
ing tn  tlie  ligbt  direction  and  at  the  right 
plac«  la  tbe  keystone  of  President  NUon's 
proposed  budget  for  1071. 

And  If  that  keystone  Is  dislodged  we  c«n 
expect  tbe  wbole  structure  to  topple  Into 
tbe  abyss  tbat  bas  plagued  this  nation  for 
too  many  yean. 

There  are  many  "OrsU"  in  the  new  budget. 
Mainly.  It  Is  tbe  &z*t  wholly  designed  by 
the  new  President.  Like  all  Incoming  presi- 
dents. Mr.  NUon's  first  year  saw  him  with 
a  budget  Inherited  from  tbe  Johnson  regime. 
He  was  able  to  submit  amendments,  but  It 
was  more  a  matter  of  polishing  than  creat- 
ing. 

The  1971  budget,  however,  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  setting  a  tone  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's financial  beliefs. 

At  tbe  outset.  Mr.  Nixon  can  be  credited 
with  keeping  a  political  pledge.  He  said  he 
would  submit  a  balanced  budget.  He  has  And 
It  Includes  a  surplus.  Although  that  surplus 
($1.3  billion)  U  only  about  one- half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  It  nevertheless  Is  a 
contrast  to  Mr.  Nixon's  predecessors. 

There  are  other  significant  firsts  In  the 
Nixon  money  bill.  For  the  first  time  In  two 
decades,  the  chief  executive  proposes  to 
spend  more  (41  per  cent  of  tbe  total)  for 
human  resource  programs  than  he  would  for 
things  military  (37  per  cent  of  the  total). 

For  the  first  time,  a  president  has  pledged 
In  his  budget  message  to  reduce  or  terminate 
programs  that  are  ineffective  and  those 
where  the  original  need  has  vanished.  And 
for  the  first  time,  a  president  has  said  his 
proposed  budget  can  be  viewed  as  voicing 
the  philosophy  of  future  budgets.  Mr.  Nix- 
on's message  states  flatly  his  subsequent 
budgets  "will  recognize  long-run  savings." 

Thus,  the  1B71  budget  message  must  be 
viewed  more  for  Its  tone  than  for  its  sub- 
stance. 

Tlxere  are  many  Imponderables  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  this  budget.  The  proposed 
surplxis  of  »1.3  billion  Is  flimsy  at  best,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon's  amend- 
ments to  the  1970  budget  envisioned  a  sur- 
plus of  nearly  96  billion,  but  will  have 
shrunk  to  about  91.5  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

We  can  expect  Congress  to  make  adjust- 
ments for  It  traditionally  establishes  pri- 
orities different  from  the  president's. 

But  we  are  heartened  by  Mr.  Nixon's  will- 
ingness to  make  the  hard  choices  which  for 
too  many  years  have  been  postponed  and 
avoided. 


[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Feb.   1,  1070] 
Nixon  BtroGrr  Wm.  Answxb  tbx  Chaulxmgs 

or  IXTLATIOM 

President  Nixon  la  proposing  a  $300.8  bil- 
lion budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  budget  will  be  balanced  and  there  will 
be  a  surplus  of  lU  billion,  provided  Con- 
giwa  goes  along  with  the  President. 

Despite  Its  gigantic  slse.  Nixon's  budget 
represents  reductions  in  almost  all  depart- 
ments of  government  over  the  sums  re- 
quested. The  bureaucrats  are  not  going  to 
like  that  and  the  preasurv  to  cut  sckmeone 
else's  department,  not  mine,  will  be  intense. 

If  we  are  to  tackle  finally  the  problem  of 
Inflation,  however,  spending  reduction  must 
b0  achieved  across  the  board.  There  can  be 
noMcredcows. 

Inflation  has  been  described  as  the  great- 
est threat  to  the  future  of  this  nation.  Short 
of  being  invaded  and  overthrown  by  an 
enemy.  It  U  tbe  gxefttest  threat. 

The  primary  deatre  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Is  to  have  a  stable  dollar  to  enable  them 
to  plan  for  their  future. 

As  the  dollar  has  lost  value  due  to  rlUng 
prices,  wages  have  had  to  be  raised.  TlUa  has 
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necessitated  Jacking  up  prices  and  so  on. 
The  cycle  is  a  never-ending  one. 

The  most  punished  victims  of  inflation  are 
the  aging  on  flxed  incomes.  Unlike  wage 
earners  they  cannot  ask  for  pensions  high 
enough  to  offset  higher  prices. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  his  purpose  is  to  slow  down 
the  expansion  of  demand  firmly  and  per- 
sistently, but  not  to  choke  off  demand  so 
abruptly  as  to  injure  the  economy. 

There  Is  a  risk,  of  course,  in  slowing  down 
the  economy  as  the  President  intends  to. 
None  of  us  wants  a  recession,  but  a  short- 
term  recession,  should  It  occur  because  of 
reduced  government  spending,  is  preferable 
to  the  alternative  of  higher  government  and 
private  spending  and  more  inflation. 

Halting  inflation  today  is  the  key  to  at- 
tacking many  of  the  nation's  problems 
tomorrow. 

With  a  balanced  budget,  some  activities  of 
government  will  have  to  be  curtailed,  some 
projecu  delayed.  But  by  doing  thU  we  are 
almost  building  in  a  guarantee  that  we 
will  have  a  better  and  sounder  country 
tomorrow. 

There  have  been  only  two  budget  sur- 
pluses (and  one  of  them  questionable)  in 
the  last  10  years.  Deficits  in  government 
have  run  as  high  as  tae  billion  annually. 

As  we  begin  the  1970's,  the  accent  must 
be  on  economy  if,  as  Richards  Nixon  says, 
we  are  to  "attain  the  goal  of  plentiful  Jobs 
earning  dollars  of  stable  purchasing  power." 

(From  the  Chicago  Today,  Feb.   1,   1970) 
Mr.  Nixon's  Scnsisle  Btrocrr 

President  Nixon's  contemplated  budget  of 
200.8  billion  dollars  refiects  spending  cuts  in 
many  areas  and  is  designed  to  slow  down  the 
economy  to  a  point  where  Inflation  can  be 
controlled.  If  not  eliminated.  It's  bigger  than 
last  year's  by  about  3  billion  dollars,  but  that 
Is  the  smallest  Increase  since  the  1960's.  And 
the  new  budget  has  the  clear  virtue  of  pro- 
viding a  surplus,  a  relatively  small  1.3  billion. 

As  any  householder  knows,  a  surplus,  how- 
ever small,  beats  a  deflclt.  The  adjustments 
seem  reasonable,  particularly  In  military 
spending,  down  68  billion  to  73.8  billion. 
Other  slashes  have  been  made  In  the  space 
program,  agriculture,  and  In  commerce  and 
transportation  programs.  Health  expendi- 
tures have  gone  up — despite  some  crltclsm 
of  Mr.  Nixon  for  not  doing  all  he  should  in 
that  area — and  so  have  income-security  pro- 
grams including  social  security.  These  in- 
creases are  necessary  In  our  view;  the  sick 
and  the  aged  are  the  most  helpless  victims  of 
inflation. 

If  it  works  as  the  President  hopes,  the 
budget  will  represent  a  gain  In  the  inflation 
fight.  It  Lb  based  on  the  gamble  that  after 
a  slow  flrst  half-year,  the  economy  will  re- 
vive. But  It's  a  modest  gamble  that  doesn't 
touch  the  extremes  of  wage-price  controls, 
deflclt  spending,  or  throttling  of  the  econ- 
omy. Whether  It  succeeds  or  falls,  the  result 
won't  be  spectacular — but  success  would  at 
least  bring  inflation  to  a  manageable  point. 
As  Nixon  said,  "Personal  freedom  will  be  in- 
creased when  there  is  more  economy  in  gov- 
ernment and  less  government  in  the  econ- 
omy." 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Feb.  2.  1970] 
"FiBST-THiNCS-Fixar"  Btmoxr 

President  Nixon's  budget — the  first  that  be 
can  call  his  own — has  a  pragmatic,  flrst- 
things-first  tone  In  keeping  with  the  philoeo- 
phy  of  bis  adminlstraUon.  The  "first  thing" — 
or  the  No.  l  target — is  infiatlon. 

By  presenting  a  budget  that  skimps  on 
spending,  and  that  projects  a  surplus,  the 
President  is  giving  notice  that  his  adminls- 
traUon will  not  be  a  party  to  encotiraglng 
asp«ctations  of  further  inflation.  He  has  kept 
bis  pledge,  made  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
meaaage,  of  "rejecting  spending  programs 
which  would  benefit  some  of  the  people  when 
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their  net  effect  would  result  in  price  increases 
for  all  the  people." 

The  8200  8  billion  budget,  with  Its  $1.3  bU- 
lion  surplus  of  revenues  over  expenditures,  is 
a  gauge  of  the  Nixon  administration's  think- 
ing on  priorities.  It  shows  cuts  In  spending 
for  defense,  space,  farm  programs,  transporta- 
tion and  health,  and  a  major  Increase  for  "in- 
come security, "  which  includes  welfare  pay- 
ments and  reflects  the  16  percent  Increase 
voted  In  Social  Security  benefits.  Spending 
for  crucial  urban  problems,  such  as  educa- 
tion, transit,  antlpoverty  programs  and  hous- 
ing Is  expected  to  be  frozen  at  current 
ineffective  levels. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  budget  Is  a 
psychological  document,  rather  than  a  rigid 
set  of  rules.  Since  It  covers  the  fiscal  period 
that  does  not  begin  until  July  1  and  runs 
until  June  30.  1971,  it  cannot  be  precise  in 
Judging  the  mood  of  the  nation  and  Con- 
gress and  in  forecasting  domestic  and  inter- 
national emergencies  that  might  require  sud- 
den, large  expenditures.  Its  value  lies  In  set- 
ting the  tone  for  the  nation  and  the  economy 
in  the  near  future. 

The  President's  tone  Indicates  that  some 
further  belt-tightening  Is  in  order:  Many 
domestic  programs  are  going  to  be  kept  at 
subsistence  levels,  business  will  have  to  live 
with  a  slowdown,  and  unemployment  will 
rise.  This  is  the  price  that  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  licking  Inflation.  It  is  a  painful  price, 
but  not  an  unbearable  one. 

(From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Feb.  3, 
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NizoN  BtTDGXT  Vxasus  Intlation 

Inflation  is  the  nation's  No.  1  problem. 

President  Nixon's  enormous  (200.8  billion 
budget  has  been  designed  In  the  hope  that  It 
will  help  solve,  not  Inflame,  that  problem. 

Tlie  budget  will  require  some  new  taxes  to 
maintain  budget  balance.  As  distasteful  as 
any  tax  hike  will  naturally  be,  Mr.  Nixon's 
budget  recognized  the  one  overwhelming  fail- 
ure of  the  previous  decade  or  so:  spending 
more  by  government  than  revenue  takes  in 
is  an  essential  ingredient  of  Inflation. 

The  President  has  made  no  mistake  about 
assessing  the  magnitude  of  concern  about  In- 
fiatlon. and  we  can  only  hope  be  haa  found 
the  answer. 

A  wide  survey  of  Uwmakers  in  Washington 
by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  has  under- 
scored the  nation's  moodr 

"Pocketbook  issues— rising  prices,  higher 
taxes,  soaring  Interest  rates,  bigger  govern- 
ment spending — are  the  main  concerns  of 
Americans  today." 

rr    HUBTS    POOB 

The  fact  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  not 
listed  No.  1  is  not  that  the  issue  is  taken  for 
granted — rather,  it  is  a  credit  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  in  his  first  year  in  office  he  bas 
sought  and  has  won  public  respect  for  deal- 
ing with  that  crisis. 

Moreover,  the  pressing  social  problems  of 
the  naUon  are  intimately  tied  to  inflation, 
which  takes  from  the  poor  even  more 
viciously  than  the  middle  class. 

And  the  President's  budget  has  achieved 
what  no  other  budget  In  two  decades  bas 
managed:  more  money  has  been  devoted  to 
the  "human  resources"  areas  than  defense 
spending. 

The  budget  also  calls  for  a  substantial 
oocnmltment  to  fighting  pollution — (800  mil- 
lion per  year  for  the  next  five  years.  Pollu- 
tion la  fast  becoming  the  Issue  of  pubUo 
concern  that  it  deserves.  Politicians  will 
argue  for  a  long  time  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Nixon  is  doing  enough,  but  the  new  budget 
is  no  small  beginning. 

naCAL  CONTBOVXXST 

Politicians  are  already  arguing  the  vaUd- 
Ity  at  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  regarding  infla- 
tion. 

Even  before  the  budget  was  announced, 
the    battle   was    under    way.    Sen.    William 
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Prozmlre  (D-Wls.)  said  that  the  "smaU 
budget  surplus  (81.3  billion)  Is  an  invita- 
tion to  further  inflation." 

On  the  other  side,  Paul  McCracken,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
has  argued  that  the  Administration's  antl- 
mflatlon  program  is  on  schedule. 

The  presidential  veto  a  week  ago  of  the 
Increased  spending  proposals  for  health  and 
education  set  a  tone  for  Mr.  Nixon's  assault 
on  Inflation. 

Not  only  was  the  veto  sustained  by  a  some- 
what larger  vote  than  even  tbe  Administra- 
tion had  planned,  but  the  indications  are 
that  there  was  wide  public  support  for  the 
action. 

Citizens  are  examining  the  relationship  of 
Inflation  and  government  spending,  perhaps 
much  more  closely  than  some  congressmen 
:iad  realized. 

NEW   POUCIES 

The  balanced  budget  has  little  room  to 
spare.  If  Congress  can  cut  further,  more 
power  to  It.  But  any  attempt  to  spend  with- 
out also  paying  with  Increased  revenue  is 
dangerous  business. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  overall  ap- 
proach of  the  Nixon  Administration  will  cur- 
tall  Infiatlon.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  spending  policies  of  the  past 
win  do  anything  except  make  matters  worse. 

(From  the   Portland  Press   Herald,  Feb.   4. 

1970] 

Thx  Modesatx  Appkoach 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
President  Nixon's  budget  is,  as  he  put  It. 
the  fact  that  "for  the  first  time  in  two  full 
decades,  the  federal  government  will  spend 
more  on  human  resources  programs  than  on 
national  defense." 

The  President  would  devote  87  per  cent  of 
his  (200.8  billion  budget  to  defense  spending. 
^  j  The  (73.5  billion  Is  almost  (6  billion  short 
X  1  of  the  defense  spending  planned  this  year. 
The  portion  proposed  for  such  human  re- 
sources as  education,  health.  Income  security, 
manpower,  veterans  services,  etc..  is  flxed  at 
Just  tinder  (82  billion  or  41  per  cent  of  the 
toui. 

All  this,  of  course.  Is  subject  to  change  in 
Congress  and  already  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  efforts  to  do  that— cutting  more  in  some 
categories,  adding  In  others.  Special  Interests, 
such  as  education,  already  are  on  the  firing 
line  with  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion's Oeorge  D.  Fischer  getting  off  further 
crude  comment  with  what  he  chooses  to  call 
the  "administration's  cynical  attitude"  to- 
ward children. 

Every  Individual  and  organization  In  tbe 
country  will  react  toward  this  budget  as 
they  react  toward  all  others— they'll  want 
more  money  for  the  things  In  which  they're 
Interested  and  less  for  projects  to  which  oth- 
ers are  devoted.  When  it  comas  to  translat- 
ing budget  cuts  into  terms  of  Jobs  lost,  the 
money  saving  becomes  less  palatable  for  all 
of  us. 

For  quite  some  time  much  stress  was  put 
on  the  premise  that  the  Vietnam  war  was  tbe 
great  drain  on  our  resources — that  if  it  were 
not  for  that  demand  the  nation  could  do 
much  more  In  domestic  programs. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  not  over  and  Its  cost 
Is  conspicuously  absent  from  tbe  budget,  but 
Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  do  more  for  the  peo- 
ple anyhow.  The  budget  seems  to  reflect  the 
same  moderation  the  President  has  demon- 
strated throughout  his  flrst  year  in  the 
White  House. 

OvEXDUz  Fiscal  Reason 

President  Nixon's  determination  to  press 
for  a  balanced  budget,  even  to  the  extent  of 
seeking  a  surplus — precariously  thin  though 
It  be — is  a  res{x>nslble  position  and  an  af- 
firmation of  his  pledges. 

The  President's  budget  Is  of  rectod  size. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

an  inevitable  consequence  of  record  spend- 
ing demands  and  needs  as  well  as  the  ccfti- 
stant  rise  in  federal  revenues.  But  it  is 
realistic. 

The  most  Important  point  underscored  by 
the  proposed  budget  Is  that  It  stresses  the 
obvious  need  to  bring  spending  into  line  with 
income. 

The  pressing  urgency  for  a  balanced  budget 
Is  compounded  by  the  Inflated  economy 
which  erodes  the  ]x>sltion  of  government, 
wage  earner  and  pensioner  alike.  That  Pres- 
ident Nixon  Intends  to  have  the  administra- 
tion step  out  front  with  a  showing  of  fact- 
facing  should  have  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  appetites  of  labor,  business  and  every 
Individual  American.  Only  in  this  way  can 
inflation  be  overcome. 

The  administration  bas  done  a  reasonable 
Job  in  i>aring  spending  items,  exposing  itself 
to  criticism  from  members  of  Congress  and 
special  Interests  who  have  been  asked  to 
share  In  the  responsibility  of  evening  out 
federal  spending  with  Income. 

The  burden  of  reasserting  the  principle  of 
fiscal  responsibility  rests  equally  upon  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House.  Even  though 
some  of  the  things  government  has  been 
asked  to  do — and  perhaps  should  do  when 
It  can  do  them  within  the  limits  of  its  In- 
come— may  be  delayed  temporarily,  the  com- 
pelling need  now  Is  to  return  to  reality. 

Unless  we  win  the  battle  of  the  budget 
soon,  an  honorable  solution  to  our  struggle 
in  Vietnam,  relief  from  the  growing  spectre 
of  pollution  and  answers  to  every  other 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  us  all  will  be 
hollow  victories. 

The  President  has  taken  a  strong  lead. 
Now  It's  up  to  Congress. 


HARSH  TIDES  OP  LIFE  ERODE  A 
TOUCH  OP  MAJESTY 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral days  ago  Memphis  lost  one  of  its 
valued  citizens.  Mr.  Tommie  Taylor.  He 
was  not  well  known,  and  his  death  might 
have  passed  without  notice,  except  for  the 
outstanding  perception  of  a  Memphis 
newspaperman,  Mr.  Thomas  BeVier. 

Mr.  BeVier's  eulogy  to  Mr.  Taylor  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  moving  pieces 
of  prose  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  newspaper. 
It  appeared  in  the  Commercifil  Appeal, 
of  Memphis,  on  Saturday  morning.  Feb- 
ruary 14,  and  I  would  like  now  to  include 
It  in  the  Congressional  Record,  in  order 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

Haxsh  TmKS  OP  Lite  E:rooe  a  Touch  op 
Majesty 

(By  Thomas  BeVler) 

They  say  his  majestic  face  was  a  reflection 
of  his  soiU  and  if  that  Is  so  then  he  has 
finally  found  repose  from  bis  suffering. 

The  violence  of  attrition  is  demonstrated 
In  his  dying. 

His  house  of  paper  and  plywood  within 
sight  of  the  downtown  domiciles  of  finance 
and  commerce  failed  him  in  the  siege  by 
January's  harshness. 

But  it  took  13  Januarles  In  that  place  and 
more  years  than  that  of  dismal  diet  to 
weaken  the  old  man  and  make  him  easy 
prey. 

There  was  much  about  him  that  you 
should  know  for  he  was  a  strange  man  living 
out-of-time  and  out-of-luck  with  a  childish 
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name  which  failed  his  visage  and  the  reck- 
oning people  took  of  him. 

For  the  record,  his  legal  name  was  Tom- 
mie Taylor.  He  was  63  years  old  and  on  the 
flrst  day  of  this  month  he  died  alone  on 
a  makeshift  bed  with  works  of  primitive  art 
done  by  his  own  hand  hanging  all  about. 

He  had  various  callings:  The  African 
King,  the  Black  Santa  Claus,  Mr.  Fats,  the 
Sharecropper  of  the  M  &  M  Parking  Lot. 

On  sunny  days,  he  would  sit  on  a  bench 
in  front  of  his  shack,  an  indescribable  con- 
fusion of  discarded  building  materials  on 
the  parking  lot  at  230  South  Second  Street. 
Prom  there,  looking  like  a  hermit  outside 
vocation,  he  issued  cheery  greetings  to 
passersby. 

He  had  a  huge  burnt  umber  face  flocked 
with  beard  In  the  lower  reaches  and  up  the 
cheeks  like  steel  filings  coming  to  a  magnet. 
It  was  a  photographer's  playground.  That  Is 
the  reason  that  a  picture  of  It  hangs  today 
in  an  eighth-floor  office  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches  headquarters  In  New 
York  City. 

"He  was  a  big  tease,"  said  Mrs.  Carol 
Carter,  a  white  secretary  at  Shlrlo,  Inc.,  next 
door  to  the  parking  lot.  "He  loved  people. 

"I've  thought  about  him  since  he  died. 
The  way  I  remember  him  Is  that  I  thought 
of  him  as  a  man  flrst  and  as  a  Negro  second. 
He  didn't  trust  white  peaple  sometimes.  And 
he  was  upset  about  the  morals  of  people. 
"The  Lord  don't  understand  such  as  that,' 
he  would  say." 

Mrs.  Carter  and  other  Shlrlo  employes 
sometimes  visited  Mr.  Taylor  to  buy  dga- 
rets.  He  sold  soft  drinks,  packaged  cookfes, 
and  clgarets  from  his  shack. 

Several  times  she  made  phone  calls  for 
him  and  he  Insisted  that  she  take  cookies 
or  the  like  for  her  trouble.  "He  didnt  want 
charity."  she  said. 

A  guard  at  the  First  National  Bank  branch 
at  Second  and  Linden,  WUllam  S.  Reeves, 
also  knew  Mr.  Taylor.  "I  fiUed  out  his  de- 
posit sUpe,"  he  said.  "He  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth.  He  always  deposited  Just  a  little 
more  than  his  bills.  If  he  owed  a  (35  Ught 
bill,  he  might  deposit  (38.  If  he  owed  $10 
to  Pepsi  Cola,  he  might  deposit  (12." 

Mr.  Reeves  said  Mr.  Taylor  paid  (2  a  week 
to  Uve  in  the  shack. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  person  who  prob- 
ably knew  Mr.  Taylor  best  In  the  last  two 
years  of  his  Ufe  Is  a  24-year-old  white 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  counselor  from 
a  wealthy  Southern  family. 

He  Is  Joseph  Heflln,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  Southwestern  at  Memphis  and 
the  son  of  Aubrey  N.  Heflln  of  Richmond. 
Va..  who  is  on  the  board  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank. 

"The  day  Tommie  died  my  father  was  hav- 
ing dinner  at  the  White  House  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon,"  Mr.  Heflln  said.  The  dinner  was 
to  honor  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  new  head  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

"There  Is  one  thing  you  have  to  luider- 
stand  about  Tommie."  Mr.  Heflln  said.  "He 
was  beyond  the  categories  of  modern  man. 
I  took  him  to  the  welfare  department  once 
to  see  about  getting  Mm  help. 

"ni  never  forget  what  happened  when 
they  asked  him  those  form  questions,  Uke 
when  were  you  born  and  so  forth.  You 
could  see  him  stmggUng  to  go  back  through 
his  memory  Uke  steppingstones  in  his  mind. 
It  brought  b(u:k  aU  the  suffering  and  he 
broke  down  and  cried." 

Here  are  some  of  tbe  stej^lngstones  he 
may  have  enoountered: 

Boyhood  without  parents.  Being  shuttled 
from  Mississippi  to  Alabama  to  Texas.  Living 
with  step-parents.  Running  away  from 
home.  Coming  to  Memphis  In  1921.  Marrying. 
Having  children.  Working  for  an  oU  com- 
pany, a  meat  packing  plant,  a  cab  company. 
His  wife  leaving  him  and  taking  the  chil- 
dren to  Toledo.  Wanting  a  dump  truck.  Oiv- 
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IM  hungry  people  bread  when  there  was  not 
enough  for  himself.  Legs  swelling.  Suffering 
through   a   heart   attack   alone. 

•He  never  complained."  Mr  Heflln  said. 
"He  used  to  say.  Once  a  man.  twice  a  child. 
Another  thing  he  used  to  say  was.  I  have  to 
laugh  to  keep  from  crying."  " 

And  then  there  was  the  matter  of  the 
bricks.  When  Mr.  Heflln  met  him.  he  learned 
that  Mr.  Taylor  had  contracted  to  sell  used 
bricks  from  a  torn-down  building  on  the 
back  of  the  parking  lot  to  a  man  for  $32. 
But  first  he  had  to  stack  the  bricks. 

"I  told  them  they  were  antique  bricks  and 
that  they  were  worth  a  lot  more  than  that." 
Mr  Heflln  said.  "I  told  him  he  was  being 
cheated.  But  he  wouldn't  charge  the  man 
more.  He  had  given  his  word." 

Mr.  Heflln  and  the  old  man  worked  to- 
gether for  several  days  with  the  help  of 
neighborhood  children  and  got  the  bricks 
stacked. 

Before  he  died.  Mr.  Taylor  was  taken  to 
church  several  times  by  Mr  Heflln.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  first  church  because 
the  service  was  very  loud.  So  Mr.  Heflln  took 
him  to  Centenary  United  Methodist  Church 
and  he  found  the  comparaUvely  low-key  ser- 
mon of  the  Rev.  James  M  Lawson  more  to 
his  liking  ,. 

•He   would   have   gone   the  day   he  died, 
said  Mr.  HefUn.  •"but  he  had  to  stay  at  the 
lot  to  collect  75  cents  from  a  man." 

Mr.  Taylor's  widow  came  back  from  Toledo 
with  her  two  daughters  for  the  funeral.  She 
made  the  arrangements  with  N.  J.  Ptord  & 
Sons  Funeral  Parlor  at  219  Joubert  and  with 
the  minister  of  the  first  church  Mr.  Heflln 
had  taken  Mr.  Taylor  to. 

But  at  the  last  moment,  the  minister 
changed  his  mind  because  Mr.  Taylor  was 
not  a  member  of  the  church. 

"The  widow  and  some  other  people  came 
to  me  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  asked 
me  to  hold  the  funeral  on  Sunday."  said  Mr. 
Lawson.  "I  told  them  there  was  a  rule  at 
Centenary  against  Sunday  funerals  She  said 
he  had  been  a  good  man  She  used  the  word 
•prophet'."  The  rule  was  broken. 

Mr.  Lawson  did  not  know  Mr.  Taylor,  but 
he  had  seen  him  several  times.  He  recalls 
that  on  a  march  during  the  1»«8  sanltaUon 
strike.  Mr.  Taylor  held  hU  hand  out  over 
marchers  as  they  passed  his  shack  as  though 
giving  his  bleaalng. 

•When  I  saw  him  I  thought.  "Wow.  what 
a  face.'  "  said  Mr.  Lawson. 

There  were  three  mlntoters  at  the  fu- 
neral and  Mr.  Heflln  gave  a  talk.  too._"Tom- 
mle  was  put  away  nice."  said  John  Ford  of 
the  funeral  home. 

It  Is  not  certain  what  happened  to  Mr. 
Taylors  worldly  possessions  Relatives  got 
some  of  them  and  vandals  probably  got  the 
leftover.  Mr.  HefUn  wishes  he  knew  what 
happened  to  a  pocket  watch  his  old  friend 
used  to  wear  on  a  chain  around  his  neck 
Be  thinks  that  watch  was  a  perfect  meta- 
phor for  the  life  of  Tommle. 
The  watch  was  without  hands. 
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AUTOMOBILE  POLLUTION: 
MUST  BE  DONE 


MORE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxjNois 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  Febmary  19.  1970 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  com- 
prehensive standards  for  control  of  emis- 
sions from  stationary  sources  of  air  pol- 
lution. This  bill  was  called  the  Air  Pol- 
lution Abatement  Act.  and  was  subse- 
quently coeponsored  by  more  than  20 


Members  of  this  body.  It  is  now  await- 
ing acUon  before  the  House  IntersUte 
and   Foreign   Commerce   Committee.    I 
continue  to  hope  that  for  the  sake  of  all 
our  citizens,  the  committee  will  initiate 
hearings  on  that  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  , 
As  important  as  stationary  sources  oi 
pollution  are,  however,  we  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  stop  there.  Over  60  percent  of  all 
air  pollution  nationwide  results  from  one 
source:    the   automobile.   In   city   areas 
where  auto  use  is  high  and  concentrated 
in  a  small  geographic  area,  the  percent- 
age of  pollution  caused  by  noxious  mo- 
tor vehicle  exhaust  may  be  even  higher- 
up  to  70  percent.  Thus  any  war  on  air 
pollution  must  be  waged  with  adequate 
weapons  against  mobile  pollution  as  well 
as  stationary.  Today  I  am  Introducing 
two  bills  which  make  a  start  on  reducing 
automobile-caused  air  pollution. 

The  first  bill  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Emission  Standards  Act — title  II 
of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1969— to  extend 
the  standard-setting  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  cover  used  cars  as  well  as  new. 
At  the  time  the  National  Emission 
Standards  Act  was  enacted,  the  full  ex- 
tent of  automobile  pollution  was  not 
realized  by  the  Congress.  It  was  thought 
that  giving  the  Secretary  standard  set- 
ting authority  over  only  new  automobiles 
would  be  a  significant  contribution  to 
controlling  air  pollution.  Now  we  see  that 
this  authority  is  not  enough.  The  Secre- 
ta-  y  should  have  power  to  prescribe  emis- 
sion standards  for  old  as  well  as  new 
cars   This  bill  would  give  it  to  him. 

The  first  bill  would  also  eliminate  the 
present  Federal  preemption  of  State  au- 
tomobUe  emission  standards.  Under  pres- 
ent Federal  law.  States  are  prohibited 
from  setting  auto  exhaust  standards 
which  are  more  stringent  than  those  set 
by  the  Federal  Government,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare gives  permission.  This  kind  of 
preemption  is  indefensible.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  kind  of  influence  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  exerting 
on  States  and  local  governments  which 
know  their  own  pollution  problems  best 
and  which  may  have  special  reasons  for 
requiring  more  stringent  standards  than 
those  which  apply  nationwide. 

Finally,  a  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  prohibit  the  introduction, 
transportition.  or  distribution  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  leaded  gasohne  after 
June  30.  1973.  The  biU  would  also  provide 
penalties  of  up  to  $2,000  or  6  months  im- 
prisonment after  cases  of  wUlful  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibition. 

At  this  late  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  need  to  eliminate  lead  as  a 
component  in  gasoline,  which  means  also 
the  need  to  build  automobUe  engines 
which  can  run  on  lead-free  gasoline.  A 
conservative  esUmate  is  that  250  million 
pounds  of  lead  are  blasted  into  the  air 
every  year  from  the  exhaust  pipes  of 
automobUes  burning  leaded  gasoline. 
Studies  have  shown  that  the  amount  of 
lead  In  the  air  of  large  urban  areas  like 
New  York  and  Chicago  is  increasing  ev- 
ery year.  This  lead  Is  consumed— in- 
haled, eaten,  and  dnmk — by  millions  of 
Americans.  So  clear  is  the  leaded  gaso- 


line menace,  that  even  auto  manufac- 
turers are  now  talking  in  terms  of  vol- 
untarily building  automobile  engines 
which  will  run  on  low -octane — non- 
leaded — gas. 

Several  oil  companies  are  leading  the 
way.  American  Oil  Co.  has  sold  a  lead- 
free  gasoline  for  years  and  reports  that 
nonleaded  gas  now  accounts  for  20  per- 
cent of  Americas  sales.  Atlantic-Rich- 
fleld  has  announced  plans  to  begin  man- 
ufacturing nonleaded  gasoline,  and  other 
producers  have  apparently  begun  talks 
with  auto  manufacturers  on  cooperative 
efforts   to   remove   lead   from   gasoline. 
What  my  bill  would  do  is  to  impose  an 
outside  limit  on  these  laudable,  if  some- 
what tardy,  voluntary  efforts  of  private 
Industry.  It  would  also  insure  that  af- 
ter June  30.  1973.  no  oil  company  could 
gain  an  economic  advantage  over    its 
competitors  by  avoiding  the  extra  costs 
cf  manufacturing  nonleaded  gasoline. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
recently  announced  that  strict,  new  auto 
exhaust  standards  are  being  considered. 
I  was  not  pleased,  however,  to  see  that 
these  new  standards  are  not  intended  to 
go  into  effect  untU  1975.  Apparently  the 
administration  does  not  realize  the  cri.si.s 
proportions  of  air  pollution — much  of  it 
automobile  related— in  our  Nations 
cities.  We  carmot  wait  until  1975.  These 
bills  provide  Congress  a  chance  to  act. 
and  act  immediately,  to  show  its  con- 
cern for  the  dangers  of  auto  exhaust 
pollution.  If  my  bills  are  passed,  all  auto- 
mobiles— not  Just  new  ones — would  be 
covered  by  national  standards:  States 
would  be  able  to  enact  standards  more 
stringent  than  the  national  standards 
where  special  circumstances  require  it: 
and  all  gasoline  would  be  required  to  be 
lead  free  by  mid- 1973. 

I  commend  these  bills  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  I  believe  we  must  act  now  and 
act  decisively  to  meet  the  threat  of  auto 
exhaust  pollution. 
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PUBLIC  REVERENCE 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 
Mr  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
beginning  of  1970.  it  will  be  8  years  since 
the  Supreme  Court  baiuied  prayer  in  our 
public  schools.  In  those  years.  Ameri- 
cans have  not  remained  silent  or  com- 
placent. The  pubUc  debate  and  opposi- 
Uon  to  the  ruUng  is  very  much  alive  as 
evidenced  in  an  excellent  arUcle.  "Public 
Reverence."  by  Rev.  Robert  G.  Howes, 
in  the  NaUonal  Catholic  Education  As- 
sociation Bulletin— NCEA. 

Despite  many  bills  before  Congress  and 
continuing  evidence  by  public  opinion 
for  restoration  of  prayer  In  our  schools, 
not  one  bill  has  reached  the  House  floor. 
This  article.  I  think  my  colleagues  would 
find  of  Interest  and  hopeful  stimulation 
toward  restoring  prayer  In  our  public 
schools. 
The  article  follows: 
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CHALLENGE    TO    THE    DEMOCRACT:     PUBLIC 

Reverence 
(By  Rev.   Robert  G.   Howes) 

(Father  Howes  is  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  He  Is  the  representative  In  Wash- 
ington of  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer,  a  na- 
tional federation  of  citizens'  groups  backing 
a  restorative  prayer  amendment.) 

When  the  U.S  Supreme  Court  Interprets 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution In  a  manner  which  radically  contra- 
dicts the  consistent  practice  of  the  majority 
of  the  states.  It  does  no  singular,  minimal 
thing.  Whatever  the  particular  practice,  that 
Interpretation  Inunedlately  becomes  a  prece- 
dent affecting  the  whole  future  of  religion 
In  our  public  life.  As  such  it  must  deeply 
concern  not  only  whose  practice  Is  denied 
but  also  those  who  are  Involved  In  any  way 
with  religion  as  subject  to  and  supportive  at 
public  policy. 

On  June  25.  1962.  the  Supreme  Court  In- 
terpreted the  First  Amendment  as  barring 
the  foUovirlng  prayer: 

"Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  ask  Thy  bleaa- 
Ings  upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

The  prayer  had  been  composed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  religious  leaders.  It  was  made  avaU- 
able  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  an  entirely 
voluntary  recitation  by  pupils  and  teachers 
In  its  public  schools.  Justice  Stewart,  in  dis- 
sent, noted: 

"The  Court  has  misapplied  a  great  constl- 
tuUonal  principle  .  .  .  What  is  relevant  to 
the  Issue  here  Is  not  the  history  of  an  estab- 
lished church  in  16th  century  England  or  In 
18th  century  America,  but  the  history  of  the 
religious  traditions  of  our  people,  reflected 
In  countless  practices  of  the  Institutions  and 
olflcials  of  our  government." 

On  June  17.  1962.  the  Supreme  Court 
widened  this  Interpretation  to  ban  the 
Lord's  ^ipi-yer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Once 
again,  no  teacher  had  been  required  to  lead 
prayer,  no  pupil  to  Join  In  reciting  It.  Specific 
provisions  was  made  for  abstention  on  the 
part  cf  those  who  did  not  wish  to  participate. 
There  arc  many  pleasant  phrases  In  the  two 
majority  decisions.  Most  of  them  are  col- 
lateral remao-ks.  arbiter  dicta,  that  is  remarks 
Incidental  to  the  real  deciding  reason.  One 
could,  and  some  did.  assemble  such  remarks 
and  claim  that  the  court  had  done  nothing 
more  serious  than  to  rule  out  a  residual  un- 
fairness, leartng  public  religion  Itself  wholly 
Intact. 

There  are.  however,  other  obiter  dicta 
which  are  less  sanguine.  For  instance.  In  the 
first  decision  Justice  IX>uglas  enumerates 
various  Instances  of  government  accommoda- 
tion to  religion.  Bishop  James  Pike,  appear- 
ing before  a  Senate  committee  in  1962.  called 
such  reasonable  accommodation  "the  great 
American  middle  way."  Justice  Douglas  says 
"our  system  at  the  federal  and  state  levels 
Is  presently  honey-combed"  with  acc<xn- 
modatlon  "Nevertheless."  he  continues.  "I 
think  It  Is  an  unconstitutional  undertaking 
whatever  form  It  takes."  In  fact,  the  deed 
of  the  decisions,  what  the  then  Harvard  Law 
School  Dean  Erwin  Oriswold  called  "the  ab- 
solute and  .  .  .  extreme"  reasoning  of  the 
court.  Is  dangerously  basic.  Henry  P.  Van 
Duaen,  then  President  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  wrote: 

"The  corollary  In  both  law  and  logic  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  Interdictions  Is  In- 
escapable, prohibition  of  the  affirmative  rec- 
ognition and  collaboration  by  government  at 
all  levels  with  all  organs  of  religion  In  all 
relationships  and  clrcumstnces."  * 

Fordham  University  1a w  School  Profesaor 
Charles  B.  Rice  said : 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 
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"The  school  prayer  decisions.  If  followed, 
predictably  will  have  the  effect  of  raising 
agiicisiic.&m  to  the  rank  of  the  official  public 
religion  of  the  United  States.  The  Court  has 
now  cast  aside  the  historical  affirmation  by 
government  In  this  country  of  the  essential 
truth  of  theism,  has  embarked  upon  a  search 
for  neutraUty,"  a  search  incapable  of  suc- 
cess, and  has  substituted  agnosticism  for 
the  thelstlc  affirmation  to  which  a  small  mi- 
nority has  objected  so  strongly.  And  for  Its 
action  the  Court  can  point  to  no  durable 
Justification  beyond  Its  own  inflated  rhetoric 
and  a  tortured  historical  Interpretation."  * 

The  Boston  Pilot  editorialized : 

"ALL    Pt7BLIC    LITE    AITECTKD 

"The  Supreme  Court  In  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Bible  ruling  has  continued  along  a  path 
unhappily  familiar  to  all  from  Its  earlier  de- 
cisions. Ilie  same  tedious  arguments  empha- 
sizing the  'establishment  of  religion'  clause 
are  brought  forth  to  support  a  position  which 
turns  its  back  on  the  total  American  tradi- 
tion and  outlaws  the  present  practices  of  39 
states  .  .  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Bible  are  excluded  from  the 
American  public  schools  for  precisely  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  What 
Is  the  next  step?  Clearly,  all  other  expression 
of  religion  In  public  life  must  now  be  de- 
leted .  .  .•" 

To  suggest  that  pleasant  phrases  en  route 
to  decision  can  override  the  deed  of  the  deci- 
sions themselves  Is  to  Ignore  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  That  heart  clearly  Is  the  equation  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  "establishment"  with 
public  reverence,  whether  free  or  not.  wheth- 
er institutional  and  sectarian  or  not.  Even 
to  question  such  an  equation,  the  court  said 
In  Its  second  decision,  is  "of  value  only  as 
academic  exercises  I"  The  situation  is.  In 
short,  as  it  was  a  century  ago  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  commented  on  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion: 

"When  all  the  words,  the  collateral  matter 
was  cleared  away  from  It.  all  the  chaff  was 
fanned  out  of  It,  It  was  a  bare  absurdity.  .  .  . 
The  Dred  Scott  decision  covers  the  whole 
ground,  and  while  it  occupies  It,  there  Is  no 
room  for  the  shadow  of  a  starved  pigeon  to 
occupy  the  same  ground.*  " 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  first  prayer 
ban.  In  those  years,  several  significant  things 
have  happened. 

(1)  Literally  hundreds  of  bills  were  Intro- 
duced In  both  the  House  and  Senate  calling 
for  a  clarifying  amendment  to  restore  the 
First  Amendment  to  Its  preban  Interpreta- 
tion and  to  forestall  a  further  widening  of 
the  court's  logic.  There  were  117  such  bills 
on  the  House  side  alone  in  the  spring  of  1964. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  Number  1  of  the 
90th  Congress  was  signed  by  42  senators  of 
both  parties.  It  proposed  a  restorative  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  read: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled  In  any  public  building  which  is 
supported  in  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate 
In  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer." 

(2)  CatboUc  response  to  the  prayer  bans 
was  openly  mixed,  though  there  Is  no  pos- 
sible doubt  that  Catholics  were  In  great 
numbers  part  of  the  massive  pro-amend- 
ment majority  across  the  nation.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Youth  officially 
recorded  Itself  as  opposed  to  the  prayer  bans 
and  called  upon  all  of  Its  local  units  to 
work  for  reversal.  Otherwise,  where  Catholic 
apathy  and  even  support  of  the  decisions 
showed  Itself,  It  has  been  suggested  that 
an  underlying  cause  was  self-interest: 

"It  may  be  that  some  of  It  Is  motivated  by 
the  thought  that  If  public  education  can 
be  completely  secularized  (so  that,  as  It  has 
been  said,  'religion'  In  such  quarters  be- 
comes 'a  dirty  word'),  then  there  will  be 
an  Increased  public  demand  for  sectarian 
education  which  can  combine  religion  with 
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general  education.  This  could  then  be  an 
argtiment  In  favor  of  parochial  schools,  and 
as  public  schools  decline,  the  argument  for 
public  support  of  parochial  schools  can  be 
advanced  In  one  guise  or  another.^" 

I  hope  this  estimate  Is  Inaccurate.  I  fear  it 
may  be.  In  at  least  a  partial  sense,  accurate. 
Our  bishops  wrote  once  that  "religion  Is  our 
chief  national  asset,"  and  as  such  what  hap- 
pened to  it  anjrwhere  at  law  must  affect  It 
everywhere.  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  have  sim- 
ply failed  to  make  the  vital  connection  be- 
tween what  occurred  In  the  prayer  ban  de- 
cisions and  those  aspects  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment which  preoccupy  us  more  Immediately. 
Too  many  Catholics  have  simply  failed  to 
appreciate  that  any  fundamental  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  must  over  a  period  of  time  op- 
erate in  all  areas  of  religion  and  public 
policy,  including  the  area  of  government  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools  under  religious  atis- 
pices. 

(3)  Eleven  of  the  13  Justices  who  passed 
on  the  New  York  prayer  Issue  prior  to  lu 
arrival  at  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  It  con- 
stitutional. The  attorneys  general  of  19 
states  submitted  a  "friend  of  the  court" 
brief  to  the  Supreme  Court,  prior  to  the 
first  decision,  which  said  In  part: 

"Our  founding  fathers,  together  with  the 
great  and  God-fearing  leaders  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  would  be  profoundly  shocked 
were  they  to  have  been  told  In  thtir  day 
that  In  this  year  of  our  Lord  ...  a  volimtary 
nondenomlnatlonal  acknowledgment  of  a 
Supreme  Being  and  a  petition  for  His  bless- 
ings recited  by  American  children  In  their 
classrooms  Is  being  seriously  attacked  as  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.* 

It  was  clear  from  Congressional  reaction 
that  a  massive  mall  concurring  with  such 
Judgments  was  hitting  Capitol  Hill.  "King- 
size"  was  how  Senator  Dlrksen  described  It. 
Resolutions  endorsed  what  came  to  be  called 
the  Peoples  Amendment  for  PubUc  Prayer 
came  from  the  National  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  National  Conference  of  Mayors, 
legislatures  of  several  states,  the  National 
Jaycees,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Legion,  and  from  such  men  as  Billy 
Graham,  Cardinal  Cushlng.  the  late  Cardinal 
Spellman  and  Bishop  Fulton  Sheen.  Sam- 
pling after  sampling  confirmed  the  will  of 
the  nation.  The  Gallup  Poll  in  September 
1963  recorded  a  three-to-one  majority  for 
reversing  the  court  in  its  prayer  decisions. 
In  October  1964  the  Harris  Poll  put  the  figure 
at  82  percent  for  amendment.  Congressional 
home  district  polls  backed  the  national  sam- 
pling. Again  and  again  there  was  no  subject 
on  which  more  of  a  congressman's  constitu- 
ents were  united  than  on  the  need  for  a 
prayer  amendoient,  and  no  subject  In  which 
"don't  knows"  ran  lower,  or  majorities  ran 
consistently  higher.  At  each  hearing  on 
prayer  amendment  proposals,  thousands  of 
proamendment  petitions  were  presented. 
About  40.000  petitions  were  Introduced  on 
the  very  first  day  of  the  House  hearings 
(1964)  by  Congressman  Fallon  of  Maryland. 
To  the  Senate  hearings  (1966) ,  we  introduced 
in  behalf  of  amendment  35,000  petitions  from 
Pennsylvania,  30,000  from  New  York  and 
50.000  from  the  Midwest.  In  the  spring  of 
1967  Good  Housekeeping  magazine  came  up 
again  with  an  80-plus  percentage  for  amend- 
ment. 

(4)  Despite  all  this,  not  one  single  normal 
floor  vote  has  been  held  in  five-and-a-half 
years  in  either  house  of  Congress  on  even  the 
technicality  of  proposing  a  prayer  amend- 
ment to  the  nation.  And  hearings  in  this 
critical  matter  were  forced  in  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  only  after  a  discharge 
petition  to  bypass  Chalrmaji  Emanuel  Celler. 
who  was  bitterly  negative,  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. 

(5)  In  the  wake  of  the  prayer  ban  decisions, 
thlnga  have  not  stood  stUl.  A  number  of 
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trends  hav«  developed.  Two  are  of  major  Im- 
portance. Fint,  a  tread  toward  a  klad  of 
fearful  Indecision  on  the  part  of  public  au- 
tborlty.  School  boards  everywhere  were  from 
the  start  anxiously  uncertain  about  whether 
and  how  religion  was  to  survive  In  the  public 
classroom.  In  some  instances,  boards  have  de- 
fied the  court,  but  thU  is.  patenUy.  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  In  a  few  instances. 
boards  have  tried  to  substitute  various  pro- 
cedures, such  as  God  sandwiched  between 
Thoreau  and  Ben  Ft&nklln  for  morning  as- 
sembly reading.  These  tnstancee,  however, 
remain  so  rare  that  each  one  Is  the  subject 
of  national  notice.  In  most  casee  the  net  re- 
sult has  been  one  of  the  following:  a)  to 
rule  religion  out  entirely:  b)  to  emasculate 
religion  before  It  Is  permitted  In  the  school, 
thus  reducing  it  to  the  merest  art,  history 
or  literature;  c)  to  decide  any  particular 
question  involving  religion  In  the  classroom 
In  favor  of  parents  who  might  conceivably 
object  to  it  along  lines  indicated  in  the  prayer 
ban  record.  Secondly,  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  enlargement  of  the  prayer  ban  to 
affect  other  practices  of  public  reverence. 
Courts  and  some  attorneys  general  have  re- 
lied on  prayer  ban  decisions  to  strike  down 
kindergarten  prayers  and  such  substitutea 
as  the  singing  of  patriotic  anthems.  In  the 
fall  of  19M  the  Supreme  Court  relied  signifi- 
cantly on  the  decisions  to  knock  out  aid  for 
church-related  coUeges  in  Maryland. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  again  and  again  made 
clear  by  such  opponents  of  religion  In  public 
life  as  Madalyn  Murray  O'Halre  that  the 
prayer  ban  would  be  used  as  a  launching  pad 
for  further  attacks  on  all  surviving  insUncee 
of  public  reverence.  It  Is.  of  course.  Impos- 
sible to  predict  with  precision  Just  how  far 
the  court  will  go  toward  accommodating 
these  attacks,  but  Its  defenses  against  them 
must  be  seriously  weakened  by  the  majority 
reasoning  In  the  prayer  ban  cases. 

Of  course,  at  the  very  base  of  the  prayer 
amendment  Issue  stands  the  issue  of  parenUl 
rights.  There  Is  no  question  that  Ood  belongs 
In  the  homes  and  the  churches  of  America. 
There  is  no  question  that  a  serious  re-examl- 
natlon  of  His  presence  there  Is  Imperative. 
But  religion  Is  not  strengthened  at  the  hearth 
and  the  sectarian  altar  by  denying  It  entry 
to  the  pubUc  classroom  Religion  Is  not 
strengthened  in  the  beads  and  hearts  of 
American  youth  by  wiping  it  off  their  Upa 
precisely  where  most  of  them  prepare  for 
dttzensblp  in  a  reverent  society.  What  U 
rather  Indicated  U  a  Joint  acUvity.  c-refully 
respectful  of  the  right  of  dissent,  which  In- 
volves church,  home  and  school.  In  its  1951 
SUtement  of  Belief,  which  recommended 
school  prayer,  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents  aald: 

"We  believe  that  thus  the  school  will  ful- 
fill Its  high  function  of  supplementing  the 
training  of  the  home,  even  intensifying  in 
the  child  that  love  for  Ood.  for  parents  and 
for  home  which  is  the  mark  of  true  character 
training  and  the  sure  guarantee  of  a  coun- 
try's welfare." 

In  Its  Decree  on  Education  Vatican  n  un- 
derlined bow  the  principle  of  subsidiarity 
appUaa  In  public  education: 

"The  Church  glvea  high  praise  to  thoee 
civil  authorities  and  civil  societies  that  ahow 
regard  for  the  pluralistic  character  of  mod- 
ern society  and  take  Into  account  the  right 
of  religious  liberty,  by  helping  families  in 
■uch  a  way  that  In  all  schools  the  education 
o<  their  children  can  be  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  mocal  and  raUgloua  ooovlctlons  ot 
tmch  family." 

It  la  suggested  by  Uioae  who  oppoae  a 
piwyer  amendment  that  the  court  banned 
only  "prwaUMd"  prayer  and  that  other  type* 
of  raUglout  pf—nrw  In  Qm  public  claaaroom 
stand  unaffected.  Indeed  encouraged.  There  la 
at  the  very  baee  of  the  court's  dedalona  a 
fatal,  accularlslnc  aqoaOon.  Once  thla  aqua- 
tlon  baa  been  repealed,  tliere  la  oertatnly  flmo» 
for  reesamlnaUon  of  the  entire  gamut  d 
ttuu  pr— enoe.  Vartoua  apimwdMa  to  raliglon 
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as  a  force  for  morailty  and  dvlc  atrengtb 
cAn  and  should  be  tested.  Cltlaens  for  Publlo 
Prayer  fully  support  such  testing,  but  at  the 
right  time.  So  long  as  the  prayer  ban  re- 
mains, however,  there  can  be  no  cocnprotnlae. 
OeneraUy,  thoee  who  ask  stibetltutea  for  the 
brotherhood  of  prayer  call  for  a  moment  of 
silent  meditation,  classes  In  comparative  re- 
ligion or  the  rendition  of  Ood  strictly  In 
pointings,  dates  and  poetry.  Each  substitution 
has  Its  weakness.  Oollectlvely.  they  are  totally 
Inadequate  to  the  need  of  the  situation. 

Let's  take  medlUtlon  first.  It  U  moat  sig- 
nificant that  the  same  day  the  Massachusetts 
legUlatuz*  tanctlonad  medltaUon  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  state  It  petitioned  Oon- 
greaa  In  support  of  a  prayer  amendment.  A 
quiet  God  Is  better  than  no  Ood.  But  a  quiet 
Ood  cannot  provide  that  experience  In  plural- 
lam  which  a  spoken  Ood  encourages.  One 
great  advantage  of  the  brotherhood  of  prayer 
consists,  precisely,  in  the  fact  that  through 
It  children  from  various  religious  back- 
grounds are  taught  that  although  they  go 
freely  to  their  separate  churches  and  syn- 
agogues over  the  weekend,  still  they  can 
freely  find  and  pronounce  together  common 
words  of  uniting  reverence  each  day  during 
the  week  Besides,  meditation  Is  extremely 
rtlBlrult  even  for  adults.  To  suppose  that 
grade  school  youngsters  can  meditate  prop- 
erly la  a  delusion 

As  for  claaaes  In  comparative  religion.  It 
may  be  that  once  the  prayer  ban  Is  repealed 
we  can  move  along  theee  lines.  But  such 
classes  will  require  teachers  who  have  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  are  objective  enough 
to  relate  one  religion  to  another  without 
bUs.  Axid  should  these  teachers  fall  even 
slightly,  offended  parenu  will  rise  to  chal- 
lenge them  In  the  courts.  Just  as  parents 
who  objected  to  the  earlier  prayer  did. 

In  regard  to  religion  as  art.  history  and 
literature.  It  is  true  that  under  these  aspects 
it  belongs  In  many  classes,  so  that  children 
of  a  reverent  people  may  review  their  in- 
heritance. But  what  a  tragedy  it  would  be 
If  Ood  could  come  Into  school  only  as  a  foot- 
note In  claaees  otherwise  preoccupied  and 
minus  any  factor  of  reverence  whatsoever t 
Religion  Is  more  than  datea  and  pretty  pic- 
tures and  nice  phrases  Religion  Is  reverence. 
Any  proposal  which  drains  It  of  Its  prayerful 
blood  Is  anemic  to  start  with.  In  short,  none 
of  the  suggested  substitutes  ix,  at  least  In  lu 
present  state  of  refinement,  adequate.  None 
would  in  any  way  remove  the  tragic  prece- 
dent of  the  two  prayer  ban  decisions.  Finally, 
the  closer  any  one  of  them  came  to  being  a 
real  collective  reverence,  the  more  likely  it 
u  that  It  would  be  challenged  and  struck 
down  by  courts  under  the  compulsion  of 
prayer  ban  logic. 

MAJOarTT-MINOUrT   mOBLXM 

There  Is  another  Item  In  the  prayer  amend- 
ment debate  which  must  be  pondered  This 
Is  the  Item  of  majority-minority  relation- 
ships in  a  democracy.  It  has  two  faceu.  The 
first  Is:  How  should  society  accomm.odate 
In  Its  practices  a  majority  will  against  which 
there  Is  marshaled  a  loud  minority  will?  The 
second  Is:  In  the  public  classroom  how 
should  the  dlaant  from  prayer  and  the  de- 
sire for  prayer  be  handled  with  Justice  all 
around?  In  regard  to  the  first  question.  It 
must  at  the  outset  be  agreed  that  60  percent 
plus  one  does  not  of  Itself  make  a  thing 
right.  Democracy  must  never  be  a  matter  of  a 
bull-headed  majority  tyrannizing  over  a 
cowed  minority.  Neither  must  It  ever  be  an 
oligarchy  In  which  a  mlnlacule  elite,  some- 
how wiser,  forces  Its  preference  on  an  un- 
willing majority  Thlk  latter  sute  becomes 
what  The  Boston  Pilot  has  called  a  "tjrranny 
of  the  few."  One  thing  Is  clear:  As  In  all  such 
controversial  situations,  a  dissenting  minor- 
ity must  be  assured  to  the  maximum  rea- 
sonable extent  its  right  of  silence  and  ab- 
stention. To  permit  a  minority's  preference 
to  dominate  public  practice,  however,  thus 
denying  to  an  overwhelming  majority  Its 
wlU,  Is  an  Intolerable  travesty  of  democracy. 
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In  this  case,  a  strong  argument  can  be 
mounted  in  support  of  the  traditional,  pre- 
ban  interpretation  of  the  First  Amendment. 
Even  Justice  Brennan,  siding  with  the  ma- 
jority In  the  second  prayer  ban  decision, 
concedes  that  lu  factual  position  U  far  from 
conclusive : 

"On  our  precise  problem,  the  historical 
record  Is  at  best  ambiguous,  and  sUtements 
can  readily  be  found  to  support  either  side 
of  the  proposition." 

But  even  If  the  court's  reading  of  the  his- 
tory and  the  semantics  were  accurate,  the 
case  for  a  clarifying  amendment  would  still 
stand.  No  people  In  a  free  society  are  re- 
quired to  be  prisoners  of  words  which,  in 
that  hypothesis,  do  not  say  what  the  people 
wish  them  to  say  and  do  not  permit  prac- 
tices which  the  people  overwhelmingly  wish 
to  provide  for  themselves  and  for  their  chil- 
dren. As  In  the  flag  salute  situation,  what  Is 
required  of  a  wise  Judiciary  Is  not  a  decision 
rendering  the  majority  silent  before  an  In- 
tolerant minority  but  one  that  allows  the 
greatest  prudential  accommodation  for  dis- 
sent whUe  the  majority  will  prevails.  The 
second  facet  of  majority-minority  relation- 
ships here  can  be  expressed  In  a  question: 
Is  school  prayer  an  unconscionable  Intrusion 
on  the  rights  of  the  dissenting  child  and 
his  parentsT  It  must  be  repeated  that  In  the 
three  prayer  ban  states,  school  prayer  had 
been  entirely  voluntary  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Tolerance  is.  and  must  continue  to  be, 
a  two-way  sUeet.  So  long  as  he  Is  respected 
In  his  right  to  be  different,  the  dissenting 
child  must  learn  to  respect  the  right  of  the 
majority  of  his  fellow  students  who  wish 
to  pray  together.  Dean  Griswold's  treatment 
of  this  critical  matter  Is  excellent: 

Must  all  refrain  because  one  does  not  wish 
to  Join?  ...  No  compulsion  Is  put  upon  him 
(I.e.  the  dissenting  child).  He  need  not  par- 
ticipate But  he.  too.  has  the  opportunity  to 
be  tolerant.  He  allows  the  majority  of  the 
group  to  follow  their  own  tradition,  per- 
haps coming  to  understand  and  respect  whst 
they  feel  Is  significant  to  them.  Is  not  this 
a  useful  and  valuable  and  educational  and, 
indeed,  a  spiritual  experience  for  the  chil- 
dren of  what  I  have  called  the  minority 
group? ' " 

A  related  quesUon  is  often  posed.  Whose 
prayer?  The  answer  Is  simple.  Once  the  civil 
right  of  public  reverence  Is  restored  In  the 
public  school,  the  American  people  again 
win  select,  with  a  minimum  of  mistakes  and 
a  maximum  of  good  common  sense,  a  rea- 
sonably nondenomlnatlonal  prayer.  To  sup- 
pose that  any  group  of  Americans  with  a 
sectarian  majority  would  be  so  callous  of  lU 
neight>ors  as  to  Insist  on  a  secUrlan  prayer 
in  their  public  schools  Is  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  great  bulk  of  American  experience. 
But  even  should.  In  a  rare  Instance,  such  a 
prayer  be  proposed,  recourse  for  remedy 
would  still  be  open  with  the  courts.  What 
Is  clearly  urgent  in  this  entire  Issue  of  ma- 
jority-minority rights  Is  a  reasonable  plural- 
ism, the  kind  of  adjustment  and  prudential 
accommodation  which  mature  men  make 
with  their  neighbors  In  any  complex  matter 
In  which  a  common  decision  Is  required. 
With  such  a  responsible  pluralism,  the  solu- 
tion to  difficulties  such  as  wording  a  proper 
amendment  and  coming  up  with  consensus 
prayers  is  easy.  Without  it.  we  become  quick- 
ly a  Jimgle  of  selfish  predatory  religious 
groups,  careless  of  neighbors  and  haggling 
over  every  approach  to  that  harmony  which 
has  so  long  been  the  major  motif  of  our 
people. 

A  few  words  of  prayer  by  children  in  a 
public  place  will  not  alone  change  the  world. 
The  brotherhood  of  prayer  remains  an  Im- 
portant part  of  an  important  pattem.  Clear- 
ly, however,  much  more  than  this  is  at  stake 
In  the  fight  to  write  a  Peoples  Amendment 
for  Public  Prayer.  The  whole  matter  of  a 
reasonable  and.  reasoned  pluralism  Is  In- 
volved here.  So  Is  the  survival  Intact  of  all 
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practices  of  public  reverenoe.  So  la  every 
other  controversial  aspect  of  church-state 
relationship.  So.  finally.  Is  the  very  work- 
ability of  the  democracy  Itself.  It  Is  simply 
incredible  that  there  are  still  Cathollos  con- 
cerned with  democracy,  education  and  plu- 
ralism who  cannot,  or  will  not,  understand 
these  things.  John  Donne  wrote  that  "no 
man  is  an  island."  It  can  be  said  with  equal 
force  that  no  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  fundamentally  Interpreting  the  First 
Amendment  against  the  expressed  will  of  the 
nation  Is  an  island — a  minimal,  a  singular 
thing.  Remedial  action  now,  loud  and  long. 
Is  emphatically  indicated.  Seldom  has  the 
alternative  to  such  action  been  put  more 
strongly  than  by  Father  Joseph  Oostanao. 
8J.,  professor  of  historical  Juilsprudenoe  at 
Fordham  University.* 

"American  believers  are  losing  by  default. 
They  have  taken  their  spiritual  heritage  for 
granted.  They  have  allowed  a  creeping  grad- 
ualism of  secularism,  tinder  one  specious  pre- 
text or  another,  to  take  over  their  public 
schools.  A  vodferotis  and  highly  organized 
pressure  group  is  exercising  its  own  form  of 
indirect  coercive  pressure  upon  the  Ameri- 
can community." 

rOOTNOTBS 

'  The  New  York  Times,  July  7,  1963. 

'The  Supreme  Court  and  Public  Prayer 
(Sew  York.  1964) ,  p,  21. 

*June  21,  1963.  The  Boston  pUot  is  the 
offlcial  pubUeation  of  the  CathoUc  Archdio- 
cese of  Boston. 

'Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  17.  1859;  Ooies- 
burg.  III.,  Oct.  13,  1858. 

•  Griawold,  Krwin  N.  Utah  Law  Review,  Vol. 
t.  No.  3  {Summer  1963). 

•  United  States  Supreme  Court,  October 
term  1961,  Document  No.  468. 

•  Op.  at. 

'  This  Natton  Under  Ood  (Netp  York.  1964) . 
pp.  131-32. 


IDAHO  STATE  LEOISLATDRE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  mABO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Idaho 
State  Legislature  has  forwarded  to  me 
a  joint  memorial  regarding  the  National 
Forest  Timber  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act,  HJl.  12025.  Because  my 
State  is  a  leader  In  the  forest  industries, 
I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Idaho  State  Legislature 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
memorial  psissed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  unanimous  vote  and 
passed  the  Senate  with  only  one  dissent- 
ing vote.  This  statement  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  my  State 
speaks  very  loudly  of  the  concern  for 
proper  management  of  our  multiple  re- 
sources. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  House  Joint 
Memorial  7  in  the  Rccoto: 

Jonrr  MKMoaiAi.  7 
To  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  In  Con- 
gress   assembled,    and    the    honorable 
congressional  delegation  representing  the 
State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 
We,   your   Memorialists,   the   Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   state   of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  Second  Regular  Sea- 
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slon  of  the  Fortieth  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Idaho  ranks  fifth  In 
the  natton  in  the  supply  of  timber,  and 

Whereas,  seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mercial timber  is  owned  or  managed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and 

Whereas,  only  eighty  per  cent  of  this  1.1 
billion  board  feet  of  allowable  cut  Is  made 
available  to  the  wood  products  manufac- 
turers, and 

Whereas,  Idaho  must  play  an  important 
role  In  helping  the  nation  reach  the  goal  of 
twenty-six  mllUon  shelter  units  In  the  next 
ten  years  as  set  forth  In  the  National  Hotis- 
ing  Act  of  1968,  and 

Whereas,  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
nearly  1.3  billion  board  feet  of  timber  that 
Is  annually  lost  to  fire,  insects,  and  disease  Is 
salvaged,  and 

Whereas,  Idaho's  forest  Industries  are  an 
Important  part  of  the  state's  economy  and 
provide  twelve  thousand  Jobs  with  an  annual 
payroll  exceeding  77.5  million  dollars,  and 

Whereas,  H.R.  12025,  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Forest.  Timber,  Conservation  and 
Management  Act"  is  presently  under  consid- 
eration in  the  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  the  passage  of  this  act  Is  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Idaho  and  to  the 
people  of  the  nation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  Fortieth  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring,  that  we  most  re- 
spectfully urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  12035,  the 
"National  Forest,  Timber.  Conservation  and 
Management  Act." 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  representing  this  state 
in  Congress. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  CHURCHES 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  Is  the  first  statement  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  deal- 
ing solely  with  population.  Note  particu- 
larly the  last  paragraph,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  to  give  full  support  to  the  de- 
velopment of  vigorous  Crovemment  lead- 
ership In  meeting  the  p<H>ulation  crisis. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources  and  Pop- 
ulation I  heartily  commend  the  council, 
as  I  know  the  otiier  task  force  members 
do.  on  this  very  important  recognition  of 
the  private  sector  of  our  society  to  in- 
sist on  governmental  action  in  solving 
this  problem. 

Our  task  force  report  on  "Federal 
Qovemment  Family  Planning  Activi- 
ties— ^Domestic  and  Inteinatlonal."  rec- 
ommended a  free  standing  Federal  insti- 
tute on  family  planning  and  population 
activities  within  the  next  3  years.  This 
t3rpe  of  support  from  the  National  Coim- 
cil  of  Churches  should  certainly  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  Members  of  this  body  as 
the  indicator  that  it  is  that  the  public 
Is  ready  to  accept  open  debate  on  the 
population  problems  of  the  world  and  a 
definite  role  for  the  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing a  national  population  policy. 
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The  National  Council  of  Churches'  res- 
olution was  adopted  by  the  NCC  General 
Assembly  at  their  December  triennial 
meeting.  The  resolution  follows: 

The  evidence  Is  now  incontrovertible  that 
man's  numbers  are  overwhelming  the  thin, 
llfe-glvlng  film  of  earth,  water  and  air  that 
encircles  his  planet.  The  unlimited  capacity 
to  reproduce  Is  pressing  against  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  earth  to  sustain  life. 

Before  the  world  reaches  a  point  where  the 
quaUty  of  life  progressively  deteriorates. 
Imaginative  and  vigorous  action  on  a  grand 
scale  Is  needed  to  avoid  this  danger  and  to 
create  a  wholesome  environment  in  which 
personal  dignity  can  come  to  mark  the  life 
of  human  beings. 

We  commend  the  Division  of  Overseas 
Ministries  for  Its  leadership  In  planning  the 
conference  on  awareness. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  churches,  In- 
dividuals and  governments  to  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  posed  to  humanity 
by  further  population  expansion. 

We  urge  the  United  States  Administration 
and  Congress  to  establish  a  major  agency 
on  population  and  give  It  the  task  of  leading 
the  effort  to  halt  population  growth.  The 
agency  should  be  given  the  mandate  and  the 
money  needed  for  that  task;  It  should  also 
be  Instructed  and  enabled  to  give  whatever 
assistance  other  nations  desire  in  their  efforts 
to  achieve  the  same  goal. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY,  ENERGY,  AND 
YOUR  UFR—PART  TWO 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  fiROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  I  submitted  for  the  Record, 
part  I  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  Mr. 
Irving  Laucks  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Today.  I  am  putting  in  the  second  of  Mr. 
Lauck's  six  talks : 

Parapstcholoct,  Enxrct.  and  Yotia  Vm 
(By  Irving  Laucks) 

PAST  n — THK  SIGNinCAMCX  OF  KNXaCT  TOM.  MAM 

Last  week  I  outlined  roughly  the  alms  of 
a  new  organization  which  I  helped  to  form 
caUed  The  Cooperators:  to  demonstrate  a 
new  view  of  evolution,  how  man  might  have 
arrived  at  his  present  position  In  the  Uni- 
verse, but  with  the  idea  that  his  past  Is 
only  of  practical  Importance  Insofar  as  it 
has  bearmg  on  where  he  la  heading  for  In 
the  future,  and  how  this  all  affects  his 
present   happiness. 

We  said  that  Western  reUglon's  Ideas  of  a 
Creator  for  the  Universe,  for  example,  a 
beautiful  old  superman  with  a  beard  who 
worked  with  his  hand,  bad  been  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  discoveries  of 
science  as  to  the  size  of  this  Universe:  bv 
the  realization  of  the  process  of  evolution: 
but  even  more  by  the  idea  of  energy  as  cre- 
ator. 

This  week  I  want  to  enlarge  a  bit  on  thi' 
Idea  of  Energy,  that  science  now  thinks  is 
the  basis  of  everything.  Its  only  definition 
so  far  Is  the  ability  to  do  work,  to  accrr- 
pllsh  change.  Everything  we  know  of,  our- 
selves, our  Ideas,  our  possessions,  the  natur> 
surrounding  us.  is  continually  In  process  of 
change.  Sometimes  slow — so  that  poets  tf"- 
about  the  eternal  hills,  but  thafs  only  be- 
cause they  havent  studied  geology. 

Last  week  we  called  the  changes  taking 
place  In  the  heavens,  the  nebulae,  stars,  suns 
and  planets  the  First  Evolution. 

The  Second  Evolution  was  made  realistic 
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by  Charle*  Darwin  over  »  century  "go  He 
noUced  th»t  the  offspring  of  all  living  crea- 
tures differed  Trom  their  parenu;  some  were 
weaker,  others  stronger-for  example,  better 
adapted  to  secure  their  sustenance  Hence 
these  stronger  were  more  likely  to  be  the 
ones  to  procreate  and  transmit  their  special 
ouallUes  to  the  next  generation.  This  proc- 
ess U  conUnued  for  some  billion*  of  year* 
could  well  account  foe  the  great  variety  of 

^Ivlng  forms. 

Now  theee  two  evolution*  appeal  today  to 
human  intelligence  as  much  more  reasonable 
than  the  Idea  of  a  Creator— at  least  a  Cre- 
ator such  as  Mlchaelangelo  painted  on  the 

celling  , 

But  If  you  will  read  the  second  verse  of 
the  nrst  chapter  of  Genesis  where  "the  spirit 
of  God  moved."  you  see  that  you  may  Just 
as  well  substitute  the  words  primeval  en- 
ergy for  the  Spirit  of  God  or  vice  versa.  The 
ancient  Hebrew  version  of  creaUon  wtU  then 
do  lust  as  well  as  the  modem  version  of 
science  For  neither  religion  nor  science  at- 
tempt to  go  deeper  than  these  mysterious 
words.  . 

Matter  as  a  form  of  energy  began  to  dawn 
on  science  In  the  19th  century  Marie  Curie"* 
work  on  radium.  Max  Planck.  Rutherford  and 
a  thousand  others  contributed,  until  Otto 
Hahn  and  Llse  Meltner  In  Germany  Just  be- 
fore World  War  n  split  the  atom  of  uranium 
with  a  great  producUon  of  energy,  starting 
off  the  tremendous  research  which  cul- 
minated in  the  bomb  of  Hiroshima.  Thl*  wa* 
the  change  of  matter  Into  energy,  but  since 
the  war  the  reverse  change  of  energy  Into 
matter  has  also  been  produced  and  observed 
experimentally  Thus  our  Ideas  of  energy  and 
It*  capablllUe*  are  due  to  the  experience  of 
experiment. 

Energy  thus  appears,  not  a*  some  by-proa - 
uct  of  the  properties  of  matter,  but  a*  Its 
very  essence— as  the  basic  essential  Ingredi- 
ent of  all  that  Is.  Including  all  we  call  solid 
and  substantial.  Not  only  does  it  account 
for  the  matter  of  the  universe,  the  stars  in 
the  heavens,  and  our  Earth,  by  It*  chemical, 
electro-magnetic,  radiant,  and  nuclear  va- 
rieties but  also,  with  the  addition  of  psychic, 
for  man  and  his  actlvlUee.  A*  we  shall  see. 
psychic  energy  Is  one  with  which  we  need  a 
better  acquaintance  How  many  more  remain 
to  be  discovered — who  knows? 

Besides  change,  energy  ha*  another  quite 
evident  property— as«x!latlon.  ThU  Is  shown 
In  the  First  Evolution  by  the  propensity  of 
the  unit*  of  energy  to  come  together  to  form 
the  atom*— the  hundred  or  more  elemental 
forms  of  the  chemist— and  by  the  tendency 
of  these  element*  to  unite  to  form  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  material  compounds  com- 
posing the  star*,  the  Earth  and  mans  body, 
and  lastly,  the  social  proclivities  of  animals 
and  pre-emlnentlv  of  man  himself,  are  due 
to  this  same  property  of  aaaoclatlon  Perhaps 
even  the  mysterious  force  of  gravity.  Initiat- 
ing or  preserving  the  association  of  planet* 
In  solar  systems.  U  but  another  manifesta- 
tion of  thU  property  of  association. 

This  associative  property  has  been  of  great 
importance  to  man.  In  creating  the  principle 
that  ha*  led  to  such  cooperation  that  he  ha* 
so  far  displayed — In  forming  his  societies. 
CooperaUon  as  a  function  of  aasoclaUon  thus 
appears  as  a  much  more  elemental  force  than 
competition.  Now  he  muat  learn  that  co- 
operation Is  not  to  be  limited  to  one  group 
but  must  be  extended  to  the  whole  earth 
In  conformity  with  the  rule*  of  the  Universe. 
Association  is  a  universal  force. 

But  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  the 
Idea  expressed  In  otir  first  talk  about  chang- 
ing human  nature  by  a  belief  In  the  further 
existence  of  the  intellect  or  soul  after  the 
final  disintegration  of  the  material  body? 
This  U  the  theory  of  The  Cooperators— that 
the  present  troubles  of  the  world  can  be 
cured  by  a  deep  change  In  htiman  nat\ire  re- 
sulting from  such  a  renewed  belief — a  belief 
that  man  ha*  had  for  maybe  a  htindred 
thousand  yean.  tinUl  Jiut  lately. 
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What  la  this  "human  nature"?  Freud,  Jung 
et  al  have  analyzed  it  to  the  Unconscious, 
the  Conscious,  etc.  The  Cooperators  think  of 
it  in  terms  of  psychic  energy.  Human  nature 
might  then  be  defined  as  the  individual  s 
psychic  energy  cooperating  with  other  kinds 
of  energy,  and  lu  reacUon  to  their  back- 
kick 

Psychic  energy  Is  Just  as  much  a  mystety 
a*  every  other  kind  at  present  It  Is  as  mucb 
different  from  the  other  kinds  as,  for  ex- 
ample, eleculc  energy  U  from  kinetic.  Each 
kind  dUcovered  so  far  has  lu  own  peculiar 
characierutlcs.  but  all  have  the  common 
ability  to  accomplish. 

Philosophers,  propheU,  theologians  and 
poets  have  said  for  thousands  of  years  that 
thefe  U  a  Uttle  of  God"  in  every  human.  If. 
a*  The  Cooperators  say.  God  a*  LMder  « 
the  Universe  U  a  product  of  Evolution— of 
the  Third  Evolution— then  God  Is  a  structure 
of  the  same  psychic  energy  as  Is  man  s  Intel- 
lect and  soul;  only  Infinitely  more  hlgWy 
developed.  So  philosophers  have  rea«)n  to  aay 
that  there  is  a  Uttle  of  God  in  every  man. 

Religion  had  uught  this  for  several  thou- 
sand years,  and  In  consequence  man  ha* 
had  an  Ingrained  belief,  almost  an  Inatlnct. 
that  at  his  death  he  would  acquire  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Deity  •»»<»">• 
particular  realm  of  psychic  energy  »«  *^c*» 
Deity  operates.  Archaelogy  has  found  that 
this  belief  U  evident  In  Cromagnon  Umee 
and  maybe  even  In  Neanderthal  s.  A  belief 
as  old   as  this  cannot  be  Ignored  with  Im- 

''"'nie  first  sign*  of  devlaUon  from  such  be- 
lief became  evident  after  Darwin  announced 
his  theory  of  the  Second  Evolution,  wherein 
he  disputed  the  special  creation  of  the 
many  forms  of  life.  Religion  made  the  mis- 
take of  Ignoring  his  evidence  and  attempt- 
ing to  smother  scientific  theory  by  main 
force,  as  it  had  been  wont  to  do  ever  since 
Inquisition  days. 

The  need  of  the  scientific  study  of  psychic 
energy  however,  wa*  not  Impressed  suffi- 
ciently on  man  until  the  late  19th  century. 
Countless  insUnces  of  It*  operation  had 
been  known  before  that,  but  In  Isolated  ca*es 
and  impossible  to  study.  The  Societies  of 
Psychic  Research  in  all  the  leading  nation* 
of  the  world  changed  this  with  systematic 
experiment  and  study.  Many  phenomena 
were  discovered  and  tested  by  modern  meth- 
ods. Among  these  were  many  evidences  of 
communications  from  a  non-maierlal  realm 
intD  which  the  Intellect  or  soul  of  definite 
recognizable  individuals  had  passed— gen- 
erally after  death  of  the  material  body.  Such 
communications  often  contained  information 
known  only  to  the  deceased  sender.  Com- 
munications ordinarily  are  conveyed  through 
the  senses:  these  however  used  not  one  of 
the  usual  physical  senses  or  energies. 

In  the  1930's  J.  B.  Rhine  commenced  the 
study  of  communication  by  extra-  or  non- 
sensory  means.  By  hundreds  of  thousand*  of 
experlmenu  on  thousands  of  individuals 
since  Rhine's  beginning,  the  reality  of  telep- 
athy has  been  established  beyond  all  doubt 
by  experimenters  all  over  the  world.  Human* 
differ  widely  in  thU  ability  from  very  litUe 
to  quite  perfect.  It  1*  only  to  be  expected 
that  in  a  third  realm  of  energy  telepathic 
communlcaUon  would  be  developed  to  a  far 
greater  extent— «o  that  it  might  even  be  per- 
ceived by  certain  especially  adapted  Intellects 
of  Earthmen.  Non-sen*ory  mean*  of  com- 
munication would  be  an  essential  of  a  third 
realm  of  existence.  The  discovery  of  telep- 
athy then,  1*  of  great  Importance  in  con- 
firming the  reality  of  such  a  realm. 

The  Cooperators  believe  that  the  near  com- 
plete destruction  of  a  Third  World  nuclear 
War  wlU  only  be  avoided  by  our  realization 
that  thU  bodily  existence  U  merely  a  short 
introductory  phase  of  the  really  important 
individual  human  existence  In  a  third  Evo- 
lution: that  the  once  lauded  ambition  to 
compete  only  pertains  to  the  less  Important 
second   pba*e,    and    ha*   outworn   lu    once 


usefulness.  Since  war  was  originally  started 
by  the  competition  of  tribes  and  socletie* 
of  men  primarily  because  of  scarcity  of  food 
and  other  needs,  the  diversion  of  human 
activity  to  changing  scarcity  to  plenty  will 
render  the  practice  of  competition  and  the 
Institution  of  war  useless. 

Plenty  for  all  the  Earth  can  be  achieved 
by  the  advent  of  really  cheap  energy,  which 
can  be  obtained  If  the  bllllcns  now  spent 
in  using  energy  for  destruction  were  di- 
verted to  finding  out  how  to  use  it  for  con- 
itrvction.  For  example,  there  la  no  longer 
sufficient  arable  land  to  feed  the  Earths 
population  even  now  The  synthesizing 
chemist  must  supplement  or  eventually  sup- 
plant the  farmer  by  the  use  of  cheap  en- 

ergy. 

Not  only  war,  but  other  troubles  also 
stem  from  original  scarcity  forming  mans 
instinct  of  competition  and  aggression  sat- 
isfying his  needs  by  force.  Slavery  began 
as  a  result  of  war.  was  cultivated  to  increase 
the  power  of  warlike  tribes,  and  ha*  come 
down  through  the  centuries  to  rf  «lt  to***/ 
in  the  troubled  race  relaUons  which  threat- 
en the  United  States  and  other  counUlea 
with  dangers  only  second  to  war. 

Competition,  when  turned  to  profit- 
making,  has  resulted  In  supplanting  human 
labor  by  the  more  efficient  machine  labor, 
to  an  extent  which  threaten*  eventually  to 
render  the  larger  portion  of  humanity  with- 
out meaningful  Jobs,  and  conaequent  Buf- 
ferlng  from  boredom. 

Ancient  Rome  orlglnaUy  developed  sJayeT 
in  order  to  release  workers  to  be  soldiers. 
Long  before  Rome's  downfall  when  there  was 
no  war.  displaced  workers  had  to  be  fed  with 
corn  and  kept  interested  by  the  cUcu*.  To- 
day   we   displace   workers   by   machine*  in- 
stead of  slaves.  We  also  have  the  dole  and 
television   to  keep   them   happy.  And  keep 
other  millions  in  the  military.  Rome  could 
not  endure:    neither  can  our   Imitation   of 
the  Roman  system    A  further  result  of  It 
has   been   a   tremendou*  lncrea*e   in   crime. 
We  might  also  menUon  the  pollution,  con- 
tamination,  defilement   and   destruction   of 
nature,  the  air.  the  soil,  the  rivers  and  ocean, 
the  foresu.  the  lives  of  animals  and  even 
humans  by  the  harmful  by-products  of  our 
competitive  manufacturers  In  their  striving 
for  greater  efficiency  and  profit.  Competition 
then.  Is  the  chief  activity  of  human  nature 
that  must  be  changed.  Cooperation  U  the 
antithesis  to  competition,  hence  the  name 
Cooperators. 

Any  person  who  will  spend  an  hour  in 
thought  instead  of  being  brainwashed  by 
our  political  and  industrial  leaders— Intent 
on  power  and  proflt^wlll  conclude  that  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  growing  steadily 
worse,  win  eventually  explode.  The  problem 
now  Is  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in 
human  nature  without  leading  to  an  ex- 
plosion. 
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PRESS  RELEASE  VERSUS  DEMON- 
STRABLE DEEDS— A  CASE  HIS- 
TORY ON  CIVIL  RiGHTS 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NZW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 
Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  on  De- 
cember 22.  1969.  the  House  was  asked  to 
vote  on  something  called  the  Philadel- 
phia plan,  which  in  essence  said  that  pri- 
vate employers  who  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States  or  construc- 
tion contracts  financed  by  the  United 
States  must  set  certain  specific  goals  Tor 
minority  group  hiring  within  certain 
skilled  trades. 


Since  a  tremendous  amount  of  con- 
struction in  America  is  financed  in  part 
by  Federal  f undr  this  went  very,  very  far 
into  private  industry  and  the  unions  and 
generated  heated  debate,  lliose  opposed 
to  the  Philadelphia  plan  called  it  an  Il- 
legal quota  system,  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  who  Is  Congress'  advisor  on 
matters  legal,  agreed.  He  said  It  was 
illegal. 

Into  the  fray,  atop  an  unusually  white 
horse,  rode  the  President's  advisor  on 
matters  legal,  who  is  called  the  Attorney 
General.  He  said  it  was  wholly  legal  and 
could  be  enforced.  Riding  at  his  side  on 
an  equally  white  steed  was  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  who  said  that  a  vote  against  the 
plan  would  be  "a  blow  against  social  jus- 
tice." Looking  down  from  his  command 
post  on  the  whitest  steed  of  all  was  the 
President,  who  said  that  "The  House  of 
Representatives  now  faces  an  historic 
and  critical  civil  rights  vote."  and  "The 
civil  rights  policy  to  which  this  admin- 
istration is  committed  is  one  of  demon- 
strable deeds — focused  where  they 
count." 

On  December  23.  1969,  the  very  next 
day.  there  was  a  demonstrable  deed — 
focused  where  it  coimted.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — Illegally — awarded  a 
multibilllon — ^not  million,  billion — de- 
fense contract  to  a  defense  contractor. 
The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights — 
chaired  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hee- 
burgh,  not  a  bomb-throwing  anarchist — 
said  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the 
contract  was  awarded  "in  blatant  dis- 
regard of  the  procedural  rules  and  sub- 
stantive standards  prescribed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  and 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  itself  to 
assure  nondiscrimination  in  emplojrment 
on  the  part  of  Federal  contractors."  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  said  he  was 
"shocked" — ^but  the  company  kept  the 
contract.  The  contract  award  was  ad- 
mittedly and  blatantly  illegal,  but  the 
Attorney  General  is  looking  somewhere 
else.  The  cloud  of  silence  over  the  Justice 
Department  is  exceeded  only  by  the  cloud 
of  silence  over  the  White  House. 

A  multibilllon  dollar  contract  is  a 
"demonstrable  deed";  "shock"  is  a  press 
release,  and  all  the  white  horses  are  out 
in  the  pasture,  eating  com. 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  February  16.  the  great  people 
of  Lithuania  and  their  relatives  living 
in  the  United  States  marked  the  52d  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  8aid  the  719th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state. 

Such  a  day  normally  would  be  the 
cause  of  great  celebration.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  The  unfortunate 
reason  is  that  this  country  has.  for  the 
last  29  years,  been  denied  self-deter- 
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minlsm  and  democratic  processes  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  hopes  of  freedom  have 
been  crushed  by  the  tyrannical  proc- 
esses of  a  foreign  government  which 
realizes  that  the  only  way  to  command 
this  country  is  through  the  continual 
denial  of  rights  and  liberties  due  any 
independent  nation. 

As  an  expression  of  support  for  the 
constant  struggle  for  freedom  en  the 
part  of  peoples  of  Lithuanian  descent, 
and  as  a  reminder  to  the  world  of  the 
millions  of  people  in  the  captive  na- 
tions who  live  in  captivity,  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  following 
resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  American 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent  of  Racine, 
Wis.: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  16th  of  February  marks  the 
62nd  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  In- 
dependence to  the  more  than  700  year  old 
Lithuanian  State;  and 

Whereas,  on  June  16th,  1940,  Soviet  Un- 
ion forcibly  occupied  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania; and 

Whereas,  the  reports  from  and  about  So- 
viet-occupied Lithuania,  the  land  of  our 
forefathers  and  the  homeland  of  many  of 
us  Indicate  that  there  Is  still  suffering  under 
harsh  Communist  expression  and  exploita- 
tion, and  our  brothers  and  sisters  In  Lithu- 
ania are  undergoing  gradual  denationaliza- 
tion and  annihilation;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  haa 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  United  Nations' 
activities  ending  foreign  colonialism  in  nu- 
merous countries  all  over  the  world. 

Now.  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved: 

That  we  again  express  our  gratitude  to 
our  Government  for  the  firm  and  tinwaver- 
Ing  policy  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  Illegal 
Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  and  request  our  Government  to  use 
every  opportunity  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  liberation  of  these  nations;  and 

That  we  ask  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
members  of  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  exert  necessary  efforts  In 
bringing  the  case  of  Lithuania  and  all  other 
enslaved  countries  before  the  United  Na- 
tions; and 

That  we  always  support  the  efforts  of  this 
Administration  which  is  seeking  to  achieve 
an  honorable  and  Just  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia:  and 

That  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State,  to  the  leaders  of  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  Congress  from  otir 
State,  and  to  the  Press. 

Racine,  Wis.,  February  S,  1970. 

Martin  Kasparaitis, 

President. 

STANUCT  P.  BUDBTS, 

Secretary. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  MESSAGE  ON 
FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedjiesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  "A  New  Strategy  for  Peace"  mes- 
sage to  Congress  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive message  on  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  national  defense  planning  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  any  President. 
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It  is  a  brilliant  message.  It  sets  forth 
fully  and  clearly  the  principles  he  will 
follow  in  guaranteeing  our  own  national 
security  and  for  best  insuring  peace. 

Reform  is  the  watchword  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  The  message  sets  forth 
the  defense  and  foreign  affairs  reforms, 
both  in  procedures  and  in  substantive 
policy.  President  Nixon  has  been  insti- 
tuting. 

He  has  determined  upon  a  policy  with 
definite  direction.  He  is  instituting  a 
policy  of  afiBrmative  action,  with  a  shar- 
ing of  responsibilities,  to  avoid  crises 
rather  than  simply  reacting  to  crises  as 
they  arise. 

He  has  outlined  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment, but  not  one  of  isolation.  The  em- 
phasis wiU  be  on  what  our  allies  can  do 
for  themselves  with  our  helping  rather 
than  on  what  we  will  do  for  them.  With- 
out relinquishing  our  responsibilities  as 
the  free  world  leader,  the  major  consider- 
ation will  always  be  our  own  national 
interest. 

The  American  people  will  applaud  this 
message.  While  seeking  to  arrive  at 
agreements  to  end  the  armaments  race, 
the  President  emphasized  that  we  must 
give  the  highest  priority  to  our  own  se- 
curity imtil  such  agreements  have  been 
reached. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  CONTINUED 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated yesterday,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  and  I  are  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  the  statements  submit- 
ted in  a  recent  informal  hearing  we 
conducted  on  atomic  energy  and  the 
environment. 

Today  I  would  like  to  include  a  state- 
ment by  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  Executive 
Eugene  H.  Nickerson  which  was  read  by 
John  C.  Burdis,  director  of  the  coimty 
planning  commission  and  the  statement 
of  Merril  Eisenbud,  administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  statements  follow: 
Views  or  Nassau  Cottnty  Execdtive  E^ttcenk 
H.  Nickerson 

Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Nassau  Coun- 
ty Planning  Commission  permit  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  distinguished  group,  and  to  submit  a 
statement  on  a  subject  which  Is  critical  to 
all  of  us — the  environment  and  the  effects 
thereon  of  nuclear  power  plants  In  the  region 
of  the  Long  Island  Sound.  We  are  sure  that 
this  concern  for  the  health,  safety,  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  area  Is 
shared  by  everyone  Involved  In  the  discussion 
of  nuclear  power  plants,  both  those  In  favor 
of  the  Idea,  as  well  rs  those  opposed.  At 
the  same  time, 'we  would  like  to  compliment 
you  for  holding  this  hearing  In  order  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  views  of  the  local 
agencies  and  groups,  such  as  ours,  which 
represent  the  residents  of  the  areas  affected 
by  your  decisions. 

The  Long  Island  Sound  Is  a  natural  re- 
source which  provides  recreational  and  eco- 
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Qomlc  opportunlUe*  for  countless  bofttmen. 
fl*herm*n.  and  bathing  enthuslasta.  both 
local  inhabitants  as  well  as  many  visitors 
who  recognize  the  attractiveness  of  this  body 
of  water  ShellHshlng  in  the  Sound  is  both 
a  popular  pastime  and  a  valuable  economic 
r««>urce.  The  broad  expanse  of  the  Sound, 
•tretchlng  from  the  high  bluffs  of  l/jng 
Uland  to  the  shores  of  Westcheater  County 
and  Connecticut,  provldee  magnificent  vistas 
and  refreahlng  scenery.  Its  quiet  harbors 
offer  shelter  and  docking  space  to  innu- 
merable sailing  vessels  and  power  boats  of 
everv  slae  and  description. 

Unfortunately.  Man  Is  not  treaUng  this 
resource  wisely  Raw  sewage  from  the  com- 
bined sewers  of  New  York  Ctty  Is  discharged 
into  the  East  River.  A  beach  in  Utile  Neck 
Bay  in  Nassau  County  has  been  closed  be- 
cause of  this  pollution,  and  others  are  threat- 
ened Pleasure  boats  continue  to  discharge 
marine  toilet  wastes  Into  the  Sound  Storm 
water  runoff  carrying  conform  bacteria,  sedi- 
ment nutrlenu  biochemical  oxygen  demand 
products,  pesticides,  and  other  harmful  pol- 
lutants empties  into  the  Long  Island  Sound. 
Some  two  million  tons  of  »oUd  waste  mate- 
rials are  dumped  Into  the  Sound  annually, 
according  to  U.  Grant  Gross,  an  associate 
professor  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook'  Thermal  pollution  occurs 
at  the  sites  of  foesll-fuel  power  plants  on  the 
shoreline.  .^       _  _ 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  consider  the 
poaalblUty  of  construction  of  nuclear  energy 
power  plants  along  the  shore*  of  the  Lcng 
Island  Sound.  In  fact,  we  understand  that 
fifteen  such  plants'  are  planned  for  the 
Sound  area  AddlUonally.  we  hear  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  forecasts  that 
nuclear  power  will  furnish  25  percent  of  na- 
tional power  needs  by  IMO  Moreover.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  naUon  s  power  needs  are 
doubling  every  ten  years. 

The  Nassau  County  Planning  Commission 
ts  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  cited  for 
nuclear  plants  over  fossil  power  planu.  How- 
ever we  must  be  certain  that  in  our  attempts 
to  aUevlate  the  problem  of  air  polluUon  we 
do  not  visit  upon  ourselvea  other  health 
menace*,  some  of  which  are  of  an  insidious 
nature  and  which  may  take  a  long  time  to 
manifest  themselves. 

For  instance.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that 
nuclear  power  plant*  produce  a  significantly 
greater  degree  of  thermal  •  poUuUon  than 
conventionally-powered  planU.  The  effect*  of 
thl*  superheated  water  on  aquaUc  ecology 
are  Incompletely  understood  at  thU  time.  In 
the  Sound  thermal  pollution  has  been  raid  to 
cause  the  death  of  fish  and  plankton  and. 
poaslbly.  may  be  causing  the  growth  of  de- 
formed fish  which  recenUy  have  been  sighted 
In  the  area.' 

Another  concern  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion is  that  the  introdvicUon  of  the**  pUnU 
may    present    serious    threats    to    the    en- 
vironment  because   of   radiation.   One   con- 
sideration Is  whether  the  liquid  radioactive 
waste  from  such  plants  may  contaminate  the 
ground-water    supply    through     accidental 
spillage    Into    waste    system*    beneath    the 
ground.  Or.  couldnt  the  release  of  gases  such 
as    tritium    hydrogen    Into    the    atmosphere 
produce  long-term  health  hazards  In  the  af- 
fected area?  Even  the  transportation  of  the 
radloacUve  waste  products  from  the  plants 
to    disposal    site*    would    Involve    a    certain 
amount  of  risk  to  the  Inhabitants  of  popu- 
lation centers  along  the  way.  Added  to  these 
questions  is   the  gnawing  fear  of  the   po*- 
slbimy  of  a  nuclear  •excursion"  at  one  of 
these  plants,  a  release  of  fission  producU  Into 
the  environment,  such  as  has  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  McKee,  professor  of  environ- 
mental health  at  the  Callfoml*  Institute  of 
Technology."  ThU  could  occur  as  a  result  of 
an  earthquake,  tornado,  tidal  wave,  human 
error,  falltire  of   instruments,   sabotage,   or 
from  a  ludden  break  in  pipeline*  or  pump*. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

according  to  Dr.  McKee.  It  may.  indeed,  be 
unrealistic  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  an 
accident  such  as  has  been  described  In  the 
well-known  Brookhaven  Waah-740  report. 
However,  who  Is  to  say  what  would  be  the 
cumulaUve  effect  of  the  release  of  minute 
quanUtles  of  radionuclides  Into  the  environ- 
ment over  long  periods  of  time? 

In  this  respect  we  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissions  emU- 
slon  standards  for  radioactivity  from  nuclear 
planu  are  presently  a  matter  of  dUpute  with 
several  sutes.*  While  we  do  not  presiune  to 
know  how  many  curies  constitute  a  safe 
limit  of  emission  from  any  single  plant,  we 
question  what  would  be  Uie  cumulaUve 
effect  on  radionuclides  from  several  plant* 
tiken  together,  such  as  are  contemplated  for 
the  area  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

Another  unknown  Is  the  possible  climatic 
changes  of  these  nuclear  plants,  situated,  as 
they  would  be.  on  an  island  or  along  the 
shoreline  of  the  Sound.  It  has  been  speculated 
that  these  planU  would  produce  a  perma- 
nent fog  bank  over  Long  IsUnd.  Naturally, 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove this  contention  at  the  present  time. 
Neverthele**.  it  U  a  claim  which  merit*  In- 
vestigation and  study,  and  we  request  that 
it  be  thoroughly  researched. 

We  repeat  tbea*  oftan-clted  argumenu 
not  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  concept 
of  nuclear  power  generation.  Rather,  we 
....iwt^fti  that  these  factors  are  causing 
beaited  debate,  not  only  among  Long  Island 
r«*td*nt*,  but.  also  among  member*  of  the 
scientific  community  Therefore,  we  believe 
It  would  be  wise  to  weigh  the  environmental 
effect*  of  large-scale  development  of  nuclear- 
fueled  power  planu  As  Dr.  LaMont  C.  Cole. 
Professor  of  Ecology  at  Cornell  University,  re- 
cently sUted,  •The  rush  to  blanket  the 
Northeast  with  nuclear  power  planU  1*  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  misguided  step* 
ever  taken  by  man  " ' 

What  we  are  saying  1*  that  we  dont  want 
to  find  ourselves  twenty  years  from  now  fac- 
ing the  same  type  of  peril  we  currently  face 
with  regard  to  DDT  which,  twenty  years 
earlier,  wa*  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great- 
est boons  to  mankind  ever  Invented  Perhaps 
the  beneflu  of  power  generation,  without  the 
emission  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  fly  ash.  which 
are  produced  in  foasU-power  planU.  are 
worth  the  risks  Inherently  associated  with 
nuclear  power.  We  are  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer thl*  question,  at  least  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  comparative  epidemiological 
effects. 

We  would  like  to  see  nuclear  power  planU. 
when  proven  to  be  necessary,  located  away 
from  center*  of  population  and  fitted  into 
a  regional  land  tue  plan.  In  this  regard,  the 
Planning  Commi**ion  support*  proposal* 
along  these  line*  suggested  by  others.  Spe- 
cifically, we  refer  to  »uch  legislation  a*  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  calling 
for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional plan  for  siting  nuclear  power  planU.' 
The  Nassau  County  Planning  Commission 
1*  In  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
introduced  by  Congressmen  Ogden  Held  and 
Leater  Wolff— H.R.  14718.  a  bill  which  would 
establish  an  inter-govemmental  Commission 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  study  proposed 
by  the  bill  would  address  Itself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  thermal  pollution,  and  to  the  effecU 
of  nuclear  power  planu.  which  may  be  built 
along  Long  Island  Sound.  Therefore.  It 
should  provide  guidance  on  these  troubling 
question*. 

However,  we  do  have  reeervation*  concern- 
ing certain  aspects  of  the  bill.  For  example, 
we  doubt  that  one  year,  as  provided  for  under 
thl*  legislation,  would  be  time  enough  to 
organize  and  conduct  a  rigorous  study  em- 
bracing all  of  the  environmental  considera- 
tions listed  in  the  bill.  The  water  pollution 
part  alone  cotild  take  more  than  a  year  to 
complete.  Yet.  there  are  listed  a*  a  minimum 
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course  of  study  nine  different  areas  for  ex- 
aminaUon,  of  which  nuclear  power  plants 
are  but  part  of  one  area. 

Secondly,  we  question  whether  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  which  Is  In  charge  of 
Ucensing  nuclear   power   planU,   should   be 
represented  on  the  Sound  Commission.  The 
poslUon  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  nuclear  power 
planu  U  already  very  clear:   It  favors  the 
proUferatlon  of  such  power  planU  and.  there- 
fore   cannot  be  expected  to  adopt  an  un- 
biased role  in  deliberations  on  thU  subject 
All  in  all.  however,  the  blU  Is  a  good  one 
with  worthy  objectives.  While  it  does  provide 
for  local  representation  on  the  Commission. 
the  mere  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  member- 
ship would  be  composed  of  presidential  ap- 
pointees and  represenUtlves  of  the  Federal 
Government  gives  rtse  to  hopes  that  the  con- 
clusions to  be  reached  by  the  study  would 
not  be  infiuenced  unduly  by  local  Interests 
seeking  to  escape  blame  for  pollution. 

The  Nassau  County  Planning  Commission 
U  not  unalterably  opposed  to  nuclear  power 
planu  All  we  are  asking  Is  that  the  poten- 
tially deleterious  effecU  of  such  faclUtles  on 
Lon"  Island  Sound  be  studied  thoroughly 
before  we  rush  headlong  into  mass  construc- 
tion of  atomic-powered  planu. 

In  this  connection,  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  Sound  Commission  speclflcally  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  following  points,  among 

others  i 

1  The  possibility  of  employing  cooling 
towers  as  a  means  of  prevenUng  thermal 
poUuUon  in  the  Sound  at  the  site  of  any 
proposed  nuclear  power  planU: 

2  Adequately  safeguards  and  controls  over 
the  storage  and  transportation  of  radioactive 

wastes:  and 

3  Provisions  for  airtight  security  over  nu- 
clear power  installations  to  protect  against 
the   posslbllltv  of  sabotage. 

While  the  Planning  Commission  doe*  not 
seek  to  set  the  scope  of  thU  study.  It  does 
hope  that  these  subJecU  will  be  covered  In 
the  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of  locating 
atomic-powered  reactors  along  Long  Island 

Sound. 

The  dominant  issues  in  this  country  for 
the  70's  have  been  predicted  to  be  the  en- 
vironment and  the  quaUty  of  Hfe.  There- 
fore we  are  sure  that  this  Committee  wl.l 
well  undersund  the  reasons  for  the  concern 
of  County  Executive  Nlckerson  and  the  Nas- 
sau County  Planning  Commission  relative  to 
the  effecU  of  nuclear  power  planU  on  the 
environment  of  the  Long  Uland  Sound. 

rOOTNOTXS 
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SrAniczirr  Bt  Msaan.  EiBKNBtn>, 
AoMnnsTSAToa 
Gentlemen,    I   am   Merrll    Elsenbud,    Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  ProtecUon 
AdxnlnUtratlon  of  the  City  of  New  York.  I 
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have  been  on  extended  leave  from  New  York 
University  Medical  Center  where  I  hold  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Environmental  Medi- 
cine, and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  for  En- 
vironmental Studies  of  the  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Medicine.  By  way  of  additional 
background,  I  am  former  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Environmental 
Radiation  Exposure  Advisory  Committee,  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Radia- 
tion Protection  and  Measuremenu.  a  member 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  Expert 
Panel  on  Radiation,  former  president  of  the 
Health  Physics  Society,  and  author  of  the 
text  book.  "Environmental  Radioactivity." 

I  welcome  your  invitation  to  appear  today 
to  share  with  you  my  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  relationships  between  nuclear  power 
and  the  environment. 

A  few  months  short  of  ten  years  ago  I  was 
Invited  to  write  a  guest  editorial  for  the 
magazine.  "Nucleonics."  Although  the  editors 
gave  me  complete  freedom  to  choose  my  sub- 
ject. I  chose  to  write  on  "Educating  the  Pub- 
lic About  Radiation."  In  the  first  paragraph 
of  that  editorial,  which  was  published  In 
June  1960.  I  wrote: 

"Of  the  many  difficult  problems  that  we 
face  In  developing  nuclear  technology,  none 
seems  more  baffling  than  those  having  to  do 
with  the  public  attitude  on  matters  of  radia- 
tion health  and  safety.  A  lack  of  perspective 
can  be  found  everywhere,  not  only  In  the 
population  as  a  whole,  but  among  statesmen, 
sclentlsU  and  writers.  These  attitudes  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  most  serious  single  im- 
pediment to  the  development  of  civilian  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy." 

It  Is  regrettably  true  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  quite  as  valid  today  as  It  was  ten 
years  ago.  When  the  editorial  was  written, 
the  atomic  energy  Industry  was  In  Ito  18th 
year.  Today,  It  Is  In  Ite  28th  year,  lU  environ- 
mental record  In  all  re^>ecU  has  been  excel- 
lent, and  yet  there  Is,  If  anything,  more 
popular  misunderstanding  of  the  subject  of 
nuclear  energy  than  there  was  at  that  time. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  hearing  will  serve  t» 
put  the  extensive  Information  about  the 
safety  of  nuclear  reactors  into  better  per- 
spective, and  that  public  understanding  of 
the  problem  will  thiu  be  benefitted. 

The  record  of  the  atomic  energy  industry 
during  the  first  quarter  century  of  lU  exist- 
ence has  been  an  excellent  one.  Both  govern- 
ment and  Industry  have  faced  up  to  their 
obligations  to  protect  the  environment  and 
the  public  in  a  responsible  manner. 

It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  Industry 
and  government  must  evaluate  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  all  new  technologies,  and 
that  Industry  must  think  In  ecological  terms 
about  the  consequences  of  Its  activities.  Our 
society  demands  that  industry  of  the  1970*s 
should  be  responsive  to  our  desires  that  the 
environment  be  protected  and  that  Industry 
should  examine  lU  manifold  activities  so  that 
each  can  be  evaluated  In  terms  of  lU  effect 
on  the  environment.  This  attitude  emerged 
belatedly  In  the  late  1960's  as  a  result  of 
enormous  popular  concern  about  the  need  to 
protect  our  environment.  This  new  social 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  Industry  gen- 
erally was,  however,  actually  bom  with  the 
beginning  of  the  atomic  energy  Industry 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centviry  ago.  The 
atomic  energy  industry  antedated  by  more 
than  2fi  years  the  present  general  concern 
about  the  environment.  The  very  first  re- 
search and  production  centers  such  as  Oak 
Ridge.  Loe  Alamos  and  Hanford.  which  were 
estobllshed  during  World  War  n.  included 
centers  for  blome<iical  and  ecological  re- 
search. Moreover,  the  early  budgeU  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  contained  very 
Urge  sums  of  money,  even  by  present  day 
standards,  for  research  Into  the  biomedical 
and  enviroiunental  effecU  of  the  Ionizing 
radiations.  It  has  frequently  been  said  that 
as  a  result  of  the  enormous  amount  of  re- 
search into  the  subject,  more  Is  known  about 
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the  environmental  effecU  of  radioactivity, 
than  any  of  the  more  conunon  poUutanU. 
I  believe  that  this  is  so. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  had 
two  occasions  to  summarize  my  views  on 
the  environmental  ImpacU  of  nuclear  energy. 
At  a  Symposium  on  Nuclear  Power  and  the 
Public  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  last 
October,  I  delivered  an  invited  address  en- 
titled "Standards  of  Radiation  Protection 
and  Their  Implications  to  the  Public 
Health."  In  Boston,  at  the  December  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  I  delivered  another 
Invited  paper  entitled  "Nuclear  Reactors  and 
the  Radioactive  Environment."  Since  both  of 
these  addresses  are  germane  to  this  inquiry, 
and  since  they  are  both  of  recent  origin,  I 
have  offwed  them  for  the  record  of  this 
hearing,  and  I  understand  that  they  will  be 
so  included. 

In  this  brief  oral  testimony,  I  will  not 
cover  all  the  argumenU  contained  in  these 
two  papers.  However,  I  will  stmunarlze  the 
conclusions  I  drew. 

The  world's  first  nuclear  reactor  was  dem- 
onstrated In  Chicago  in  December  1942,  only 
36  months  after  the  discovery  of  nuclear 
fission.  Under  wartime  pressure,  reactor  tech- 
nology developed  rapidly  and  only  one  year 
later  a  research  reactor  began  operation  at 
Oak  Ridge,  and  thereafter  remained  in  serv- 
ice for  more  than  20  years.  Even  more  re- 
markaUe,  the  first  of  several  reactors  de- 
signed for  Plutonium  production  began  oper- 
ation at  Hanford  in  1944  at  an  Initial  power 
level  of  250  MWt.  These  uniU  also  remained 
In  service  for  more  than  20  years  without 
mishap. 

At  present,  nearly  500  reactors  have  been 
constructed  throughout  the  world.  More 
than  one  himdred  po>wer  reactors  are  used  on 
vessels  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  15  privately 
owned  nuclear  power  plants  are  operating  in 
the  United  States.  Eighty-two  addlUonal 
uniU  are  currently  under  order,  and  when 
constructed  will  produce  about  70,000  mega- 
watts of  electricity,  about  14%  of  the  ex- 
pected national  demand  in  1975. 

The  amount  of  radioactive  liquid  effluents 
from  reactors  are  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
the  total  radioactive  material  within  the  core. 
The  bulk  of  the  fission  producte  are  trapped 
within  the  uranium  oxide  fuei,  where  they 
remain  until  the  fuel  Is  removed  from  the 
reactor  vessel,  placed  In  a  shielded  shipping 
container,  and  sent  to  a  fuel  reproceissing 
center. 

Under  federal  law,  protection  of  the  public 
from  the  effecu  of  radioactivity  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  AEC,  and  all  reactors  are 
subject  to  Ucensing  procedures  that  govern 
their  design,  construction  and  operation.  The 
reactor  licensing  system  Is  a  complicated  one 
that  Is  spread  over  several  years,  and  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  federal  proce- 
dures have  been  highly  effective  In  protect- 
ing the  public  interest. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  not 
established  lU  own  standards  for  j>ubllc  pro- 
tection, but  has  relied  instead  on  two  totally 
Independent  scientific  organizations  that  are 
universally  respected  for  their  work  In  the 
field  of  radiation  protection.  These  organisa- 
tions, the  National  Coimcll  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measiu-emenU  (NCRP)  and 
the  International  Commission  on  Radiation 
Protection  (ICRP) ,  recommend  the  permissi- 
ble dose  for  both  atomic  energy  workers  and 
the  public.  The  AEC  has  assumed  for  its 
part  the  role  of  translating  the  recommenda- 
tions of  thsse  non-AEC  expert  groups  into 
administrative  language  that  lends  itself  to 
use  by  regulatory  authorities.  Of  the  65  {diy- 
slcians,  engineers,  and  sclentlsU  on  NCRP, 
moat  are  from  the  universities,  and  only  two 
are  on  the  AEC  staff.  Considerable  weight 
mtist  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  ponder- 
ous procedures  of  tbece  organizations  have 
resulted  in  regulations  that  are  workable, 
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and  which  have  successfully  protected  the 
public  health  for  many  decades.  The  AEC 
standards  of  reactor  safety  originate  In  the 
main  from  the  work  of  these  conmilttees. 

The  scientific  basis  for  the  ICRP  and 
NCRP  recommendations  have  been  subject  to 
Independent  review  on  a  continuing  basis  by 
a  number  of  independent  national  and  Inter- 
national bodies.  For  example,  since  1955  there 
has  existed  a  United  Nations  Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  the  EffecU  of  Atomic  Radiation  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  organizing  the 
world's  information  on  the  effecU  of  ionizing 
radiations.  It  is  not  the  function  of  that 
Committee  to  recommend  levels  of  permissi- 
ble exposure,  but  lu  compilations  and  anal- 
yses of  the  world's  experimental  and  epidem- 
iological information  serve  as  a  valuable 
aid  in  evaluating  the  ICRP  recommendations. 

Within  the  United  States  government,  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  vras  established  by 
Presidential  Order  In  the  late  1960s  to  review 
all  Federal  radiation  standards.  The  FRC  in- 
cludes representatives  from  several  depart- 
menu  of  government,  including  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Thus,  although  AEC  has  responsibility  for 
the  public  health  aspecU  of  lu  programs, 
the  framework  within  which  it  operates  Is 
that  provided  by  this  complex  of  national 
and  International  organizations  among  whom 
there  has  been  total  harmony  of  both  aims 
and  methods. 

The  AEC  regulatory  machinery  includes 
another  independent  group,  established  by 
Congressional  action,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS).  This 
committee,  which  conslsu  of  sclentlsU  and 
engineers  from  universities  and  Industry,  Is 
charged  with  re^onslblllty  for  reviewing  all 
applications  for  AEC  reactor  licenses.  The 
deliberations  of  this  Committee  serve  as  an 
Independent  check  on  the  parallel  reviews 
given  by  the  AEC  staff. 

The  United  States  Public  ^ealth  Service 
and  the  various  States  also  play  Important 
roles.  The  PubUc  Health  Service  maintains 
a  staff  which  reviewB  all  reactor  license 
applications  In  parallel  with  AEC.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Radiological  Health  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  also  provides  the  States  with 
financial  and  technical  assistance  in  order 
that  they  can  monitor  the  air,  water  and 
biota,  in  the  vicinity  of  nuclear  reactors,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  vectors  of  human 
exposure. 

Gentlemen,  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
summarize  the  vast  amount  of  information 
that  has  been  accumulated  about  nuclear 
reactors  and  their  effecU  on  the  environ- 
ment. This  I  have  done,  however,  in  the  two 
articles  which  I  have  referred  to  earlier.  For 
purposes  of  this  Hearing,  I  wish  simply  to 
state  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to,  which 
is  that  as  a  member  of  the  public  health 
community,  and  as  an  environmentalist,  I 
find  that  nuclear  reactors  provide  us  with 
the  modem,  hygienic,  aesthetic,  and  safe 
method  of  producing  electrical  energy.  I 
fully  realize  that  the  present  state  of 
technology  Is  such  that  the  nuclear  plants 
are  less  efficient  thermodynamlcally  and  that 
this  resulU  In  about  30%  more  heat  being 
discharged  to  the  environment,  but  this  Is 
a  difference  in  degree  rather  than  in  prin- 
ciple and  simply  places  additional  con- 
strainU  on  the  site  selection  process  which 
mvist  assure  that  adequate  condenser  cool- 
ing water  is  available.  The  State  and  Fed- 
eral rules  that  limit  the  amount  of  heat  that 
can  be  discharged  to  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment provide  assurance  that  power  plants, 
whether  fossil  fueled  or  nuclear,  can  be  oper- 
ated saftiy  without  ecological  injury. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
safety  record  of  the  atomic  energy  indtistry 
has  been  a  good  one.  The  Indtistry  has 
achieved  an  admirable  record  of  safety 
among  Its  more  than  300,000  employees,  and 
the    levels   of    environmental    radioactivity 
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h«ve  been  subject  to  strtet  »upervUlon  in 
the  vtclnlty  of  aU  AEC  and  private  Installa- 
tions The  dose  to  the  general  population 
from  civilian  power  reactors  is  in  moat  cases 
not  measurable  against  the  normal  back- 
ground of  natural  radloacUvlty. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  alternatives 
to  nuclear  power  often  require  combustion 
of  foasll  fuels  and  release  of  noxious  gases 
and   dusts  to  the  atmosphere    Combustion 
of   fOMll   fuels   Involves   environmental    and 
human  effects  that  are  readily  idenUHable 
Sulfur    dioxide    In    combination    with    par- 
ticulates  in   the   atmosphere   has   been   as- 
sociated with  human   disability  and   death. 
This  acid  gas  also  causes  materials  to  de- 
teriorate and  Is  known  to  harm  plant  Ufe. 
The  ecological  effects  of  SO,  have  not  been 
studied  extensively  and  hence  our  knowledge 
of  lu  effects  Is  confined  to  obvious  pathology 
m  certain  species  of  higher  planu   Moreover. 
we  know  that  combusUon  of  fossil  fuels  re- 
leases  COj    to   the    atmosphere    In    copious 
amounts  that  may  In  time  evoke  profound 
climatic  effects,  and  that  the  affluenU  con- 
tain  known   carcinogens,   as   well   as   many 
trace    substances    of    a    toxic     nature.     Of 
course,  the  dusts  and  gases  from  fossil  fuel 
plants  can   be   controlled   by   modem   tech- 
nology,  and    thU   is   being   done   to   an    in- 
creasing degree.  But  on  balance,  and  after 
taking  all  factors  Into  consideration.  I  find 
that  as  an  environmentalist.  Interested  In 
human   well-being   and  environmental  con- 
servation. I  must  support  and  encourage  ex- 
ploitation of  nuclear  energy  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  society  for  electrical  en- 
ergy. If  society  must  have  the  electric  power, 
the  method  of  generation  should  offer  the 
least  possible  damage   to  the  environment. 
The    nuclear    method    U    the   cleanest   and 
safest  method  now  available. 
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HOUSING:  THE  TIME  IS  NOW 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NSW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REITtESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker.  38  years 
ago  the  editx)rs  of  Fortune  magazine  said 
the  housing  situation  is  "the  disgrace  of 
American  industrj'." 

That  was  in  1932.  Today,  as  Wolf  Von 
Eckardt  astutely  notes,  practically  noth- 
ing has  changed,  despite  several  legisla- 
tive mandates.  Presidential  proclama- 
tions, and  expenditures  of  modest  simis. 
We  are  still  waiting  for  the  break- 
through to  put  housing  on  the  same  in- 
dustrialized, mass-produced  basis  as  the 
automobUe. 

Mr.  Eckardt  reviewed  the  issue  in  an 
analysis  of  the  housing  market  in  the 
weekend  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
It  follows: 

Housnto:    A   38-TiAa-OLO   DucaACX 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

"It  U  by  no  means  an  overstatement  to 
say  that  the  housing  situation  U  the  dis- 
grace of  American  Industry." 

So  said  the  editors  of  Fortune.  The  worst 
of  the  disgrace  Is  that  they  said  It  In  1932. 

You  find  the  statement  In  a  book  en- 
titled "Housing  America."  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  mainly  by  Archibald 
MacLelsh.  lawyer,  poet,  and  confidant  of 
President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

Half  of  the  nation  was  Ill-housed  when 
FDR  was  first  elected  and  M&cLelsh  blamed 
this  In  part  on  free  enterprise  which,  be 
said,     had     "signally      and      magnificently 


muffed"  lU  opportunity  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  huge,  potential  market. 

He  also  blamed  land  speculation,  "the  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  financing,  the  obstructive 
tactics  of  labor,  (and)  the  complications  and 
stupidity  of  the  building  codes  and  taxing 

laws." 

Today.  38  years,  six  Presidents.  18  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  countless  committees  and 
commissions  and  a  $847.3  billion  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product  later,  practically 
nothing  has  changed. 

In  fact.  Jurt  the  other  day.  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  George 
Romney.  said  almcst  verbatim  what  MacLelsh 
and  the  Fortune  editors  had  said  during  the 
Depression;  Millions  of  Americans  are  cut 
off  from  decent  housing  Over  half  of  our 
families  cannot  afford  to  live  in  new  housing 
built  at  today's  prices.' 

Romneys  remedy,  too.  U  the  same  Mac- 
Lelah  prescribed  38  years  ago:  A  break- 
through In  the  mass  producUon  of  houses. 

MacLelsh  thought  the  breakthrough  im- 
minent. Several  large  companies,  he  reported, 
were  researchin?  and  developing  prefabrlca- 
Uon  scheme*  One  of  them.  General  Houses. 
Inc  .  was  on  the  verge  of  coming  out.  The 
advertisements  were  already  set  in  type. 

•We  wUl  deliver  thU  five-room  house  to 
you  this  very  week."  one  ad  said  "Now  you 
can  oofse  to  our  showroom  and  pick  your 
houae  Jxist  as  you  do  your  automobile  All 
financing,  even  to  furniture  and  landscaping 
If  you  wish,  is  handled  by  a  single  company 
The  baeic  house  was  to  cost  93.500  and  was 
to  be  assembled  of  steel  paneU  along  simple. 
modem  Unes  You  could,  of  course,  add  addi- 
tional module*  to  turn  It  Into  a  large  and. 
to  Judge  from  the  drawings,  very  attracUve 
luxury  TUla. 

0«nenU  Houaee.  according  to  Fortune, 
aspired  to  become  the  "General  Motors  of 
the  shelter  industry."  It  was  a  group  of  firms 
that  Included  Pullman  Car  &  Manufacturing 
Corp..  the  Container  Corp  .  General  Klectrtc 
and  Pittsburgh  Plate  Olaaa.  among  others. 
There  were  several  other  attempts  to 
achieve  a  breakthrough  In  housing,  includ- 
ing the  Lustron  house.  When  the  boys  came 
looking  for  a  home  after  World  War  II.  Con- 
gress even  voted  some  money  to  help  put 
houses  on  the  assembly  line  But  the  Lustron 
house  got  no  further  than  General  Houses 
dkl  Which  was  nowhere. 

The  failure  has  even  more  reasons  than 
the  vested  Interesu  that  opposed  the  reform 
of  an  inept  industry,  which  the  Industrial 
Revolution  has  forgotten,  capitalism  has 
overlooked  and  government  seems  afraid  of. 
But  the  1932  Fortune  book  pointed  to  the 
most  Important  one. 

For  all  their  enthusiasm  for  the  industri- 
alization of  housing,  the  Fortune  editors 
warned  that  mass  production  without  gov- 
ernment ooordlnaUon  of  land  development 
would  Mily  lead  to  the  mass  producUon  of 
more  slums.  "No  amount  of  organization  and 
no  excellence  of  design  will  solve  the  houaing 
problem  uxUess  the  land  problem  U  solved 
with  It."  they  said. 

Our  government  has  stUl  not  reoognlz«a 
this.  And  this  U  why  Romney's  Operation 
Breakthrough  won't  get  us  very  much  fur- 
ther than  did  General  Hoxiaes.  Inc. 

Operation  Breakthrough  U  a  oompettUon 
for  new  building  systems,  whoee  wlnnerB 
will  be  anikounced  next  week.  They  will  be 
invited  to  build  small  samples  of  their  sys- 
tems (from  about  10  to  300  unlta)  U»  10 
clUes.  The  prize  is  that  HUD  will  pay  for 
the  research  and  buy  the  samples  and  later 
maybe  also  an  undetermined  number  of  ad- 
ditional houses. 

So  what  we  get  is  hardly  more  than  wh»t 
we  already  have.  We  already  have  all  the 
building  technology  we  need.  We  know  how 
to  put  houses  and  apartments  together  out 
ot  factory-mads  panels,  boxes  and  other  oom- 


ponenu.  General  Houses  and  Lustron  knew 
it  back  in  1932  and  1949.  And  the  RussUns 
and  the  French  and  the  British  axe  doing 
It  now  on  the  scale  of  several  thousand  unlu 
every  week. 

What  we  don't  know  Is  how  to  moke  any  ot 
these  systems  work  on  a  soale  large  enough 
to  reduce  the  ever  more  astronomical  cost 
of  housing,  or  fast  enough  to  win  the  race 
against  ever  acceleraUng  decay  of  city  neigh- 
borhoods. 

We  don't  have  a  system  to  make  the  sys- 
tems work  because  we  are  still  bogged  down 
in  the  same  Jungle  of  building  codes,  labor 
restrictions,  financing,  and  all  the  reet.  which 
Archibald  MacLelsh  described  38  years  ago 
It  Is  so  hopeless  that  no  large  corporation 
can  Invest  the  necessary  research  and  devel- 
opment of  a  systems  system,  and  expect  Its 
money  back. 

Romney  has  made  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment won't  subsidize  such  large-scale  re- 
search to  get  people  out  of  the  slums,  though 
the  admlnlstraUon  U  subsidizing  the  super- 
sonic aircraft  to  the  tune  of  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  so  a  few  people  can  get  across 
the  ocean  a  little  faster. 

Nor  did  Romney's  little  lots  and  indefinite 
promises  offer  any  inducement  for  such  In- 
vestment. 

All  he  did  about  the  Jungle  was  to  meet 
with  the  governors  and  mayors  to  hand  them 
some  "guidelines."  which  consist  of  what 
everyone  has  been  saying  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  The  Douglas  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems  has  recently  offered  149  recom- 
mendations and  the  Kaiser  Housing  Commit- 
tee 119 

It  Is  a  safe  guess  that  It  will  take  another 
half-century  until  all  these  guidelines  and 
recommendations  take  effect,  although  Cali- 
fornia and  Ohio  have  made  some  progress  on 
building  codes.  They  will  now  waive  them  for 
Industrialized  construction  systems  which 
are  certified  by  the  state. 

The  only  way  to  get  a  real  breakthrough 
In  housing  production  on  any  meaningful 
scale  Is  to  by-pass  the  Jungle  and  start  on 
clear  land,  on  a  massive  scale. 

It  would  be  government  land,  like  Fort 
Lincoln  In  Washington  or  Welfare  Island  in 
New  York  City,  where  industrial  producUon 
would  work  out  Its  own  rules,  codes,  labor 
relations  and  so  forth  to  build  thousands  of 
units,   a  whole  new  town,  all  at  once. 

That  Is  how  they  do  It  In  England.  France 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  everyone  In  HUD 
knows  Just  why  not  one  of  the  10  sites 
chosen  for  Operation  Breakthrough  was  In 
an  American  new  town,  such  as  Reeton  or  Co- 
lumbia (which  both  applied),  is  a  mystery 
hard  to  break  through. 

Chances  are  that  once  systems  building 
gets  Into  gear  on  a  new  town  soale.  It  can 
also  be  applied  In  the  Inner  dty.  Meanwhile 
It  produces  housing  and  helps  people  out  of 
the  ghetto. 

But  to  expect  a  housing  breakthrough  in 
the  Jungle  Is  like  expecUng  the  mass  pro- 
ducUon of  automobiles  under  laws  that  re- 
quire them  to  be  made  of  timber  and  by 
carriage  maJten.  to  operate  on  hay  and  oats 
and  to  yield  organic  fertUlzer  as  a  by- 
product. 


Ill 


YALE  CHALLENGES  THE  NCAA 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CONNtCnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr  Speaker.  Yale  Uni- 
versity, which  has  been  caught  in  the 
middle  of  the  outrageous  power  strug- 
gle   between    the    National    Collegiate 
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Athletic  Association  and  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  is  fighting  back. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  and  I  have  ex- 
plained previously.  Yale  has  been  placed 
on  probation  for  2  years  by  the  NCAA 
as  a  result  of  the  controversial  Jack 
Langer  case.  In  addition  to  this  punish- 
ment. Yale  also  faces  punitive  action  by 
the  executive  coimcil  of  the  190-member 
Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference,  the 
largest  allied  conference  in  the  NCAA. 

Challenging  what  It  terms  "a  misuse 
of  NCAA  power"  in  the  Langer  case.  Yale 
is  demanding  that  it  be  allowed  a  full 
hearing  before  the  entire  ECAC  member- 
ship In  New  York  City  on  February  25. 
It  is  also  serving  notice  that  it  will  ask 
the  ECAC  members  to  disapprove  and 
condemn  the  NCAA  for  '"using  students 
as  pawns  in  the  endless  NCAA  struggle 
with  the  AAU.' 

Yale's  argument  is  spelled  out  in  a  col- 
lection of  documents  and  letters  which  I 
will  Insert  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  Included  are  cor- 
respondence between  Yale  director  of 
athletics.  DeLaney  KiphUth,  and  Asa 
Bushnell.  commissioner  of  the  ECAC;  a 
communication  from  Henry  Chauncey. 
Jr..  special  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Yale,  to  the  ECAC  Executive  Council; 
a  discussion  of  the  Langer  case  as  it 
relates  to  the  ECAC  constitution  and  by- 
laws; and  a  letter  from  the  NCAA  to  Dr. 
Gaylord  P.  Hamwell.  president  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  concerning 
the  Maccabiah  Games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  publicly  con- 
demned the  NCAA  for  its  abuse  of 
power  in  the  Langer  case.  I  have  called 
for  an  investigation  of  the  NCAA  in  or- 
der to  prevent  similar  abuses.  My  reasons 
for  doing  so  are  spelled  out  by  Mr. 
Chauncey  in  his  statement  to  the  ECAC 
Executive  Council: 

While  the  ostensible  Issue  before  the  ECAC 
Is  Langer"s  continuing  presence  on  the  Yale 
basketball  team,  the  real  Issue  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  Is  whether  the  NCAA  misuses  Its 
power,  and  In  turn  asks  the  ECAC  to  mls- 
tise  Its  power,  by  punishing  Innocent  stu- 
dents In  an  effort  to  bring  the  AAU  to  heel. 

Yale  Is  convinced  that  the  NCAA  was  wrong 
when  It  boycotted  Maccabiah  basketball  for 
reasons  unconnected  with  the  purity  of  le- 
gitimacy of  the  Maccabiah  Games.  The  first 
victim  of  that  wrong  were  the  students  at 
other  colleges  who  dropped  off  the  Macsablah 
team  In  the  face  of  the  NCAA  threat.  Now 
the  NCAA  would  add  Langer  and  his  fellow 
students  at  Yale. 

This  University  has  persistently  condemned 
the  NCAA  practice  of  using  students  as  pawns 
In  the  endless  NCAA  struggle  with  the  AAU. 
but  not  until  the  Langer  case  has  any  Yale 
student  been  directly  affected  by  a  NCAA 
power  boycott.  Paced  with  a  choice  between 
suportlng  a  student  with  a  once  In  a  life- 
time opportunity  to  represent  his  country 
In  amateur  athletic  competition  or  support- 
ing the  misuse  of  NCAA  power,  Yale  chose 
the  student. 

The  above  statement  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
the  entire  ECAC  membership  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  it  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  If  this  Is  done,  I  am  confident 
that  the  ECAC  will  also  "choose  the  stu- 
dent." 

In  addition  to  the  documents  which  I 
listed  earlier.  I  am  also  inserting  at  this 
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point  In  the  Record  an  article  which 
summarizes  the  entire  controversy: 
(Prom    the   New   Haven   Register   and   New 
Haven  Journal-Courier,  Feb.  7,   1970] 

Yale  Demakds  All  190  ECAC  Membeks  De- 
cide Its  Fate  In  Langer  Case 
(By  Charles  W.  Kellogg) 
Yale  University,  rebelling  against  what  It 
charges  is:   "a  palpable  misuse  of  power  by 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
has   called    upon    the    190-member   Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference  to  hear  Yale's 
side  of  the  now-celebrated  Jack  Langer  case. 
The   result  could   be   a   full   scale   battle 
within  the  NCAA,  and  a  Yale  victory  could 
put  the  national  body  In  serious  Jeopardy. 

Yale  announced  Friday  that  It  has  thrown 
the  gauntlet  at  the  NCAA  which  placed  Yale 
on  athletic  probation  for  two  years  for  en- 
couraging Langer  to  participate  In  the  bas- 
ketball porUon  of  the  1969  Maccabiah  Games 
In  Israel. 

Yale  proposes  that  the  full  membership  of 
the  ECAC  decide  what  action,  If  any.  It  will 
take  against  Yale  and  Langer.  A  special 
ECAC  council  meeting  on  punitive  action 
against  Yale  now  Is  scheduled  for  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  at  4  o'clock  Feb.  23,  and 
athletic  director  Delaney  Klphuth.  accom- 
panied by  Alfred  Fltt,  special  advisor  to 
president  Kingman  Brewster,  have  agreed  to 
attend. 

But  the  University  wants  acUon  by  all  190 
member  colleges  rather  than  Just  by  the 
executive  council  to  rule  on  the  Ells'  fate. 
This  stand  is  dictated  by  Yale  legal  people 
who  contend  the  12-member  council  cannot 
censure  Yale  under  the  group"s  constitution. 
In  a  letter  this  week  Klphuth  told  ECAC 
commissioner  Asa  S.  Bushnell  that  while 
Pitt  and  he  will  attend  the  special  council 
session,  "we  are  reserving  Judgment  about 
appearing  as  an  ECAC  member  accused  of 
violating  ECAC  regulations"  and  that  he 
would  attend  the  bearing  ostensibly  as  Yale's 
regular  representaUve  on  the  Council. 

Yale  suggested  In  Its  letter  to  Bushnell 
that  the  full  membership  could  take  up  the 
matter  at  the  annual  membership  meeting 
scheduled  for  New  York  City  on  Feb.  25,  two 
days  after  the  special  CouncU  session.  Klp- 
huth added  that  Yale's  stand  on  the  matter 
has  been  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  ECAC. 
At  the  same  time  Indications  were  that 
Yale  will  press  the  issue  at  an  even  higher 
level.  In  a  communication  to  the  ECAC 
Council.  Henry  Chauncey,  Jr .  special  assist- 
ant to  president  Brewster,  pointed  out  that 
"while  the  ostensible  Issue  before  the  ECAC 
Is  Langer's  continuing  presence  on  the  Yale 
basketball  team,  the  real  Issue  Is  quite 
different." 

Langer  has  played  In  Just  about  every  game 
In  the  Yale  schediUe  this  season  despite  the 
controversy,  but  Chauncey  told  the  ECAC 
that  the  Issue  stems  from  the  continuing 
feud  between  the  NCAA  and  the  Am&teur 
Athletic  Union  and  that  the  question  Is 
"whether  the  NCAA  misiisee  Its  power  and  in 
turn  asks  the  ECAC  to  misuse  Its  power  by 
punishing  Innocent  srtudents  In  an  effort  to 
bring  the  AAU  to  heel." 

Chauncey  said  that  "Yale  Is  convinced  that 
the  NCAA  was  wrong  when  it  boycotted  Mac- 
cabiah basketball  for  reasons  unconnected 
with  the  purity  or  legitimacy  of  the  Macca- 
biah Games.  The  first  victims  of  that  wrong 
were  the  students  at  other  colleges  who 
dropped  off  the  Maccabiah  team  in  the  face 
of  the  NCAA  threat.  Now  the  NCAA  wotild 
add  Langer  and  his  fellow  students  at  Yale" 
to  the  list  of  vloUms. 

"This  University  has  persistently  con- 
demned the  NCAA  practice  of  using  students 
as  pawns  In  the  endless  NCAA  struggle  with 
the  AAU,"  Chauncey  continued,  "but  not 
unttl  the  Langer  case  has  any  Yale  student 
been  dlrecUy  affected  by  an  NCAA  power 
boycott. 
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"Faced  with  a  choice  between  supporting 
a  student  with  a  once-ln-a-llfetlme  opportu- 
nity to  represent  his  country  In  aznatevir 
athletic  competition,  or  supporting  the  mis- 
use of  NCAA  power,  Yale  chose  the  student," 
Chauncey  told  the  ECAC. 

In  his  letter  Thursday,  the  assistant  to 
President  Brewster  added  that  under  the 
ECAC  constitution  a  member  faced  with  dis- 
ciplinary action  Is  enUtled  to  be  heard  by 
the  full  membership,  and  he  said  Yale  would 
ask  that  the  membership  determine  that 
Langer  did  not  lose  his  ellglblUty  to  compete 
on  the  Yale  team,  and  that  be  Is  In  fact 
eligible;  and  that  the  ECAC  members  dis- 
approve and  condemn  the  NCAA  power  strug- 
gle with  the  AAU. 

Officials  at  Yale  believe  that  should  the 
ECAC  membership  clear  Yale  of  the  current 
charges,  that  action  might  force  the  NCAA 
Into  a  direct  confrontation  with  the  power- 
ful eastern  colleges. 

They  also  pointed  out  that  Yale  Is  not 
soliciting  votes  from  any  ECAC  member,  but 
simply  wants  Its  case  to  be  heard  by  the  full 
body. 

The  entire  controversy,  which  may  lead  to 
special  hearings  by  a  select  Congressional 
Conunlttee  In  Washington,  stems  from  par- 
ticipation last  Simimer  In  the  Maccabiah 
games  at  Tel  Aviv,  by  Langer.  Langer  applied 
for  and  received  permission  from  Yale  au- 
thorities to  Join  the  American  team  In  bas- 
ketball competition  there.  Yale  In  turn  re- 
quested and  received  ECAC  permission  for 
Langer  to  play. 

Such  permission,  however,  U  contingent 
on  NCAA  approval.  Yale  never  received  such 
approval.  And,  since  the  Maccabiah  competi- 
tion was  not  specifically  sanctioned  by  the 
NCAA,  Yale  and  Langer  were  considered  In 
violation  of  NCAA  codes. 

At  the  time  of  the  Washington  meetings 
last  month,  the  ECAC  Council,  the  top  gov- 
erning body,  filed  censure  papers,  placing 
Yale  on  probation  declaring  Langer  Ineligible 
for  Intercollegiate  competition.  The  report 
was  subsequentiy  withdrawn  for  further 
study  and  the  February  23  date  chosen  for 
final  decision. 

Eastebn  Collxge 
Athletic  CoNFEaENCE, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  26.  1970. 
Mr.  Delanet  Kiphuth, 

Director  of  Athletics,  Tale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Dear  Delanet:  The  special  membership 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Con- 
feienoe  held  In  Washington,  D.C..  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1970,  instructed  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Conference  to  withhold  Im- 
plementation of  the  probation  which  It  had 
Just  Imposed  upon  Yale  University,  and  to 
postpone  definitive  action  pending  further 
study  of  the  matter. 

Since  then  the  Executive  Council  has  met 
twice  to  give  consideration  to  this  matter. 
At  a  session  in  Washington  January  13  It 
voted  to  hold  the  aforementioned  probation 
temporarily  in  abeyance.  At  another  session 
In  New  York  City  on  January  23  the  Council 
decided  to  effect  additional  Investigation  of 
the  matter  at  hand  through  correspondence 
and  consultation  with  Yale  University  au- 
thorities. 

Accordingly,  it  is  requested  that  Yale  Uni- 
versity give  careful  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  charges  being  brought  against  it  by 
the  ECAC  Executive  Cotmcil,  as  hereinafter 
set  forth.  It  is  requested  also  that  Yale  re- 
spond to  these  charges  In  writing  within  ten 
days  after  their  receipt.  It  is  further  re- 
quested that  Yale  send  an  (^clal  represent- 
ative to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  (at  New  York  Athletic  Club,  New 
York,  New  York,  on  Monday,  February  23, 
1970,  at  4  PM)  In  order  to  make  any  sup- 
plementary statements  desired,  to  answer 
any  pertinent  questions  put  by  the  Executive 
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Council  *nd  lu  members,  and  to  »how  cause 
why  Tale  UnlTerrtty  sbould  not  be  disci- 
plined under  provisions  of  the  KCAC  Con- 
sUtuUon.  ^   ^^ 

It  U  the  belief  and  contenUon  of  the 
Executive  CouncU  that  Yale  University  has 
vloUted  ECAC  rerulaUons  as  follows. 

(a)  By  permitting  and  encouraging  Jack 
Langer  to  compete  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  basketball  team  In  the  19fl» 
Macc&blah  Games  without  the  formal  and 
complete  grant  of  exoepUon  by  the  ECAC 
Ootnmiasloner  as  required  by  ECAC  ByLaws. 
Article  Two.  SecUon  VU.  sub-eecUon  C-4-b 
(such  exception  having  been  therein  pro- 
hibited by  lack  of  the  essential  autborlza- 
Uon  of  the  Maccablah  Games  basketball 
champtonahlp  "by  NCAA  Council  waiver  un- 
der the  provisions  of  NCAA  ConsUtuUon 
ArUcleS  SecUon  10  (c)"|; 

(b)  By  permitting  Jack  Langer  to  compete 
as  a  member  of  the  Yale  varsity  basketball 
^^^m  In  the  early  season  games  on  lu  cur- 
rent schedule  of  intercollegiate  play  after 
Langer  had  been  declared  ineligible  because 
of  his  unapproved  Maccablah  Games  par- 
ticipation by  the  ECAC  Committee  on  Eligi- 
bility on  September  aa.  1969: 

(C)  By  oonUnulng  to  allow  Jack  Langer 
to  compete  as  a  member  of  the  Yale  varsity 
basketball  team  after  the  ECAC  ExecuUve 
CouncU  bad  in  meeting  on  December  9. 
1909.  (a)  supported  the  Committee  on  Ellgl- 
blUty's  decree  of  inellglblUtly  for  Langer.  (b) 
censured  Yale  for  Its  use  of  an  Ineligible 
player  In  Intercollegiate  competition,  and 
(cl  directed  Yale  "to  cease  and  desist"  such 
uae  by  It  In  intercollegiate  competition  of 
an  IneUglble  player. 

Anticipating  early   word    from   you   as   to 
Tale's  official  response  and  as  to  appearance 
of  lU  repreaenUUve  on  February  23.  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

Asa    8.    BUSHNKLL. 


Tai*  UNivBBarrT, 
Neic  Haven.  Conn.,  February  4,  1970. 
Mr.  Asa  S.  Busmmmll. 

Commiasioner,  ECAC.  Jtoyal  Manhattan  Ho- 
tel. NevB  York.  N.Y. 
Dbab  Asa:  Tour  letter  of  26  January  was 
received  on  28  January.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
attend  tbe  Executive  Council  meeting  on  23 
February  In  my  capacity  as  Tale's  accredited 
representative  on  the  Council.  Mr.  Alfred 
Fltt,  The  Special  Advisor  to  President  Brew- 
ster, will  accompany  me 

We  are  reserving  Judgment  about  appear- 
ing as  an  BCAC  member  accused  of  violating 
ECAC  regulations.  Tour  letter  did  not  specify 
under  what  provisions  of  the  ECAC  consti- 
tution or  by-laws  the  Council  Is  proposing 
to  conduct  show  catise  proceedings  against 
Tale.  It  will  assist  us  In  preparing  for  the 
meeting  If  you  will  advise  of  those  specific 
provisions  on  which  the  Council  relies  for  Its 
authority  to  conduct  such  proceedings. 

I  am  enclosing  our  formal  written  response 
to  the  charges  contained  In  your  letter  of 
26  January.  Tou  will  note  that  It  Includes 
an  exercise  of  our  ECAC  constitutional  right 
to  be  heard  by  all  tbe  members,  and  a  state- 
ment of  what  Tale  will  ask  of  the  member- 
ship. It  Is  our  assumption  that  the  annual 
membership  meeting  on  25  February  will  be 
the  appropriate  occasion  for  the  bearing. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  your  letter  of  26 
January  and  of  this  letter  and  Its  enclosures 
to  every  BCAC  member  so  that  all  will  have 
an  understanding  of  Yale's  position  In  this 
unfortunate  controversy. 

Please  forgive  the  formal  tone  of  this  let- 
ter. I  think  If  all  of  us  are  guided  by  a 
tklgb  devotion  to  the  principles  of  amateur 
athletics  and  to  tbe  welfare  of  the  students 
at  our  colleges,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
achieve  a  happy  and  commonsenae  solu- 
tion without  resort  to  legalisms,  orders  to 
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show  cause,  demands  for  bearing,  and  tbe 
like. 

Sincerely. 

DkLaNST    KlMftTTH, 

XMrccfor. 

A  Communication  to  the  Exscvtivx  Coon- 
cn..    EASTtaN   Ccixxcx   Athlxtic   CoNrxm- 

XNCX 

I 
Jack  Langer.  Tale.  ^l.  requesud  and  re- 
ceived Tale's  written  advance  permission  to 
join  the  United  States  basketball  team  for 
the  1969  Maccablah  Games,  a  competition 
sancUoned  by  the  IniernaUonal  Olympic 
Committee.  Tale  requested  and  received  for 
Langer  a  written  waiver  of  the  Eastern  Col- 
lege Athletic  Conference  (ECAC)  ban  on 
non-colleglate  basketball  compeUUon.  sub- 
ject to  later  sanction  by  the  NaUonal  Col- 
legiate AthleUc  AssoclaUon  ( NCAA ) . 

The  NCAA,  although  approving  other 
Maccablah  sports,  refused  to  grant  a  basket- 
ball waiver  for  the  1969  Maccablah  Games 
The  admitted  sole  reason  for  singling  out 
basketball  was  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  (AAU)  In  ths  con- 
tinuing controversy  over  what  administrative 
organization  should  represent  this  country  in 
arranging  International  amateur  basketball 
competition  (See  attached  copy  of  11  July 
1969  letter  from  NCAA  ExecuUve  Director 
Walter  Byers  ) 

Langer  played  In  the  Maccablah  Games  be- 
tween 29  July  and  5  August.  On  22  Septem- 
ber the  ECAC  Committee  on  EllglblUty  de- 
clared Langer  ineligible  for  further  basket- 
ball compeUtlon  at  Tale.  dUng  only  the  lack 
of  NCAA  sancUon  for  Maccablah  basketball. 
Yale  has  not  accepted  the  committee  ruling, 
and  Langer  Is  playing  as  a  member  of  the 
196d-70  Yale  varsity  basketball  team 

On  15  January  1970  the  NCAA  Council  an- 
nounced It  had  placed  Yale  on  probaUon  for 
two  years  and  barred  Its  students  from  NCAA 
championship  competlUons  and  Its  teams 
from  NCAA  television  appearances  during  the 
period  of  probation. 

The  ECAC  ExecuUve  Council  has  requested 
Yale  to  appear  on  23  February  1970  to  show 
cause  why  It  should  not  be  disciplined  under 
provisions  of  the  ECAC  ConsUtutlon. 
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While  the  ostensible  Issue  before  the  ECAC 
la  l*nger'8  continuing  presence  on  the  Yale 
basketball  team,  the  real  Issue  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent It  Is  whether  the  NCAA  mUuses  lU 
power,  and  In  turn  asks  the  ECAC  to  misuse 
Its  power,  by  punishing  innocent  students  in 
an  effort  to  bring  the  AAU  to  heel. 

Yale  U  convinced  that  the  NCAA  was 
wrong  when  It  boycotted  Maccablah  basket- 
ball for  reasons  unconnected  with  the  purity 
or  legitimacy  of  the  Maccablah  Games.  The 
first  victims  of  that  wrong  were  the  students 
at  other  colleges  who  dropped  off  the  Mac- 
cablah team  in  the  face  of  the  NCAA  threat. 
Now  the  NCAA  would  add  Langer  and  his 
fellow  studenta  at  Yale. 

This  University  has  persistently  con- 
demned tbe  NCAA  practice  of  using  studenU 
as  pawns  In  the  endless  NCAA  struggle  with 
the  AAU.  but  not  unUl  the  Langer  case  has 
any  Yale  student  been  directly  affected  by 
an  NCAA  power  boycott.  Faced  with  a  choice 
between  supporting  a  student  with  a  once 
In  a  lifetime  opportunity  to  represent  his 
country  In  amateur  athletic  compeUUon  or 
supporting  the  'n'f""'  of  NCAA  power.  Tale 
ettose  ths  student. 

in 


Under  the  ECAC  ConsUtuUon.  Article  Four. 
Section  vm.  a  member  faced  with  discipli- 
nary acUon  Is  enUUed  to  be  heard  at  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  members.  Tale  elects  to  be  so 
hsard.  At  ths  meeUng  Tale  will  ask  tbe 
membecsi 


(a)  To  determine  that  Jack  Langer  did  not 
lose  his  eligibility  to  compete  on  the  Tale 
basketball  team,  and  that  he  Is  In  fact 
eUglble. 

(b)  To  disapprove  and  condemn  the  NCAA 
pracUce  referred  to  above. 

Attached  is  a  discussion  paper  which  seu 
forth  In  detail  Tale's  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  those  provUlons  of  the 
ECAC  ConsUtuUon  and  By-Laws  relevant 
to  the  current  controversy. 

Henst  Chwncbt,  Jr.. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 
Date:  February  5.  1970. 

Discussion 
I.  The  first  ECAC  Conitltutlon  or  By-Law 
provision  to  become  applicable  In  the  Langer 
case  was  By-Law  Article  Two.  SecUon  VIl  en- 
UUed "Principles  Governing  CompeUtlon  In 
Postseason  and  Non-Colleglate  Sponsored 
Contesu."  The  relevant  portion  (with  under- 
lining supplied)  reads: 

"C  Once  a  student  has  represented  an 
Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  member 
college  his  competition  in  non-colleglate 
sponsored  contesU  then  becomes  subject  to 
the  following  reg\»latlons: 

1.  To  avoid  the  forfeiture  of  his  eUffOMitp 
for  further  intercollegiate  competition  in  the 
sport  involved,  such  student  mus*  obtain  In 
advance  and  In  writing,  from  the  appropriate 
athletic  authority  at  said  InsUtutlon,  per- 
mission for  any  outside  amateur  compeU- 
tlon .  .  . 

(a)  .  .  ■ 

(b)  For  basketball  .  .  .  during  the  enOre 
calendar  year. 

(1)  A  student  applying  for  permission 
must  file  with  the  athleUc  director  ...  a 
cerUficate  signed  by  the  manager  of  the  team 
on  which  he  Is  to  compete  or  perform  stating 
that  no  team  member  receives  or  Is  to  receive 
pay  as  salary  for  living  expenses,  or  for  any 
other  purpose." 

Langer  requested  and  received  the  neces- 
sary advance  written  permission.  He  was  not 
asked  to  file  the  mentioned  team  manager's 
certificate  for  the  reason  that  Delaney  Kip- 
huth.  Tale's  AthleUc  Director,  was  already  in 
possession  of  written  materials  esUbllsbing 
that  the  1969  Maccablah  Games  were  recog- 
nized by  the  InternaUonal  Olympic  Commit- 
tee and  were  to  be  conducted  in  accord  with 
the  highest  principles  of  amateur  athleOca 

2.  The  next  relevant  provision  Is  also  in 
By-Laws  Article  Two.  SecUon  Vn.  C.  It  reads: 
"2.  Permission  for  such  outside  competi- 
tion or  athletic  activity  may  be  given  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Institution's  approprlaW 
athletic  authority: 
(a)   ... 

(c)  Unless  the  competition  Is  m  organized 
basketball  ... 

"3.  VlolaUons  of  the  provisions  of  1  and 
2  of  this  secUon  shall  be  penalized : 

(a)  In  basketball  and  soccer  by  loss  of 
eligibility  in  the  sport  Involved      .  . 

"4.  Exceptions  may  be  made  to  the  pro- 
visions of  lb  and  ic  of  this  secUon  by  the 
Commissioner  .  .  .  such  exceptions  allow- 
ing— 

(a)  ... 

(b)  Students  with  eligibility  remaining  to 
participate  in  amateur  all-star  competition 
as  a  means  of  faclUUtlng  tryouts  for  and 
participating  in  the  Olympic  Games.  Pan 
American  Games,  and  other  international 
compeUUon  .  .  .  authorised  by  NCAA  wai- 
ver . .  ." 

The  meaning  of  the  foregoing  Is  unusually 
obscure.  The  vlolaUons  clstise  refers  to  "1 
and  2  of  this  section"  and  the  exceptions 
clause  refers  to  "lb  and  ic  of  thU  section", 
but  the  section  has  no  such  enumeration. 
Furthermore,  the  Commissioner's  exception 
grantlnf  Mitlx>rlty  is  Uterally  to  permit  a 
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student  "to  participate  in  amateur  all-star 
competlUon,"  tbe  meaning  of  which  is  not 
defined. 

In  any  event.  Klphuth  in  good  faith  re- 
quested an  ECAC  exception  for  Langer.  Com- 
missioner Bushnell  granted  the  excepUon, 
citing  the  provisions  of  ECAC  By-Laws,  Ar- 
ticle Three,  Section  6-D(2).  (The  applicable 
1969  By-Laws  contain  no  such  citation.  How- 
ever, what  is  now  Article  Two,  Section  vn, 
C.4.b.  appeared  at  Article  Three.  Section  6-D 
(2)  of  the  1968  edition  of  the  By-Laws.) 

8.  When  the  foregoing  steps  were  complete, 
all  parties  had  in  good  faith  compiled  with 
By-Law  Article  Two,  Section  VII  as  they  tin- 
derstood  it. 

Langer  had  obtained  written  advance  per- 
mission. 
Klphuth  had  requested  an  BCAC  exception. 
Bushnell    had    granted    an    ECAC   excep- 
tion (subject,  of  course,  to  later  NCAA  sanc- 
tion.) 

There  was  no  violation  of  Section  VII.  It 
does  not  prohibit  play  In  the  Maccablah 
Games.  It  only  requires  the  student  to  ob- 
tain advance  vtritten  permission  if  be  wishes 
"to  avoid  forfeiture  of  his  eligibility". 

Ftuthermore,  there  can  be  no  contenUon 
that  Section  VZI  incorporates  NCAA  rules 
and  regulations.  The  first  entry  in  the  By- 
Laws  reads :  "'Rules  and  Regulations  applied 
exclusively  by  ECAC  (rather  than  by  NCAA 
and  ECAC  Jointly)  are  shown  in  italics".  All 
tbat  portion  of  Section  VII  relevant  to  the 
Langer  case  Is  In  Italics. 

4.  Nevertheless,  the  ECAC  Committee  on 
EllglblUty  on  22  September  1968  purported 
to  declare  Langer  ineUglble  for  basketbaU 
competlUon  at  Tale. 

The  Committee's  authority  derives  from 
the    ECAC    Constitution    and    By-Laws.   In 
I  neither  document  is  the  Committee  empow- 

— .  ered  to  declare  a  student  ineligible.  (There 

1^1  are  repeated  grants  of  authority  to  the  Com- 
"  X  •  mlttee  to  ameliorate  loss  of  eligibility  Im- 
posed by  the  By-Laws:) 

Article  Eight  of  the  ECAC  ConsUtutlon  la 
the  Committees  only  charter.  It  prescribes 
that  the  Committee  "shall  be  concerned  only 
with  the  Rtiles  of  EUglbUlty'  as  limited  to 
participation  In  athletic  competition."  The 
Committee  is  the  sole  authority  to  Interpret 
the  Rules  of  Eligibility  and,  "within  the 
limits  of  lU  JurisdlcUon."  Committee  deci- 
sions are  final  and  not  subject  to  appeal. 

It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  Committee  on  Eligibility  bad 
JurisdlcUon  in  the  Langer  case. 

As  noted,  the  Committee  can  constitution- 
ally concern  Itself  only  with  the  Rules  of 
Eligibility.  The  Constitution  In  ArUcle  Seven 
requires  that  the  Rules  of  EllglblUty  be  in- 
cluded in  the  By-Laws.  There  is  in  fact  no 
material  In  tbe  By-Laws  entitled  "Rtiles  of 
EllglblUty". 

The  By-Laws  contain  Just  three  articles. 
The  first  and  third  have  one  section  each 
and  are  respectively  entitled  "Membership" 
and  •Amendments".  Neither  can  possibly  be 
construed  as  containing  Rules  of  EUglbUlty. 
Article  Two  of  the  By-Laws  is  enUtled 
•Principles  and  PoUcles  for  the  Conduct  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics".  As  such,  its  inter- 
preUUon  would  appear  to  be  the  responsi- 
bility solely  of  the  Committee  on  Principles 
and  PoUcies.  Indeed,  of  the  Article's  14  sec- 
Uons.  12  ars  Ubstod  ~Prlnolpl«s"  and  one 
U  "ImplementeUon  of  Principles."  There  re- 
mains one,  Sectlaii  Z.  enUtlsd  "EUglbUlty 
for  CompeUUon". 

A  reasonable  construction  of  Article  Two 
Is  tbat  Section  X  should  be  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Rules  of  Eligibility  called 
for  by  tbe  ECAC  ConstltuUon.  Otherwise 
the  Committee  on  EUglbUlty  would  be  left 
with  no  JurisdlcUon  at  all.  a  result  obviously 
not  intended  and  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
However,  the  Committee  on  EUglblUty  did 
not  apply  Section  X  to  Jack  Langer.  It  could 
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not,  because  he  did  not  violate  SecUon  X, 
and  no  one  has  even  suggested  tbat  he  did  so. 

Instead,  the  Committee  sought  to  punish 
Langer  for  violation  of  By-Laws  ArUcle  Two, 
Section  VII.  even  though : 

No  violation  had  occurred; 

Section  vn  is  clearly  a  "Principle",  not 
a  "Rule  of  EUgiblUty"; 

ECAC  ConsUtutlon  Article  Three,  Section 
n  unambiguously  reserves  to  the  full  mem- 
bership the  authority  to  adopt  principles 
and  provide  for  their  support;  and 

ECAC  Constitution  Article  Eight  explicitly 
denies  to  the  Committee  on  EliglblUty  any 
Jiulsdlctlon  over  Principles  and  Policies. 

Consequently,  the  Committee's  declaration 
of  Langer '8  ineUglbillty  was  utterly  null  and 
void.  This  result  is  compelled  by  any  fair 
reading  of  the  ECAC  ConsUtutlon  and  By- 
Laws. 

6.  Tale  does  not  beUeve  In  pettifogging 
application  of  the  rules,  but  it  will  Insist 
that  they  be  foUowed  Uterally  when  the 
purpose  is  to  uphold  an  indefensible  NCAA 
poUcy.  and  when  effectuation  of  that  policy 
means  the  punishment  of  a  wholly  Innocent 
student. 

The  ECAC  rules  were  not  foUowed  when 
the  Committee  on  EUgiblUty  sought  to  pun- 
ish Langer.  Hence,  the  way  is  open  for  the 
full  ECAC  membership  to  take  a  stand  on 
the  true  issue  of  importance:  the  NCAA's 
gross  misuse  of  its  power. 

The  Nationai.  Collegiate 

Athletic  Association. 
Kansas  City,  Mo..  July  11,1969. 
Dr.  OATLoan  P.  Hasnwell, 
President,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dkab  PaxsiDENT  Hasnwell:  Please  forgive 
me  for  the  delay  in  responding  to  your  June 
20  letter.  It  had  been  our  hope  that  meet- 
ings scheduled  June  24-25  would  develop 
a  solution  to  the  problem  which  concerns 
you.  Unfortunately,  this  did  not  occur  and, 
for  this  reason,  I  am  writing  you  this  rather 
lengthy  reeponse  to  your  request. 

NCAA  Constitution  3-10-(c)  U  specific  re- 
garding participation  in  organized  out-of- 
season  basketbaU  competition.  If  an  Individ- 
ual violates  this  provision  he  Jeopardlzee  his 
future  eUglblUty  in  the  sport  of  basketball. 

There  are  other  NCAA  regtila-tlons  which 
affect  participation  in  other  sports.  Consti- 
tution 3-l0-(d),  for  example,  is  concerned 
with  soccer.  It  is  true  that  the  Association's 
regulations  are  not  the  same  for  each  sport. 
Athletes  who  participate  in  footbaU  and 
basketball  are  subject  to  greater  restrictions 
tlian  those  who  choose  to  compete  In  tennis 
and  fencing.  There  are  greater  pressures  In 
football  and  basketbaU  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, more  regulaUons. 

The  NCAA  Is  a  member  of  the  Basketball 
FederaUon  of  the  USA  (BPUSA) .  Other  mem> 
hers  of  BFUSA  include  the  National  High 
School  Fed««Uon,  Nationai  Junior  College 
Athletic  AssoclaUon,  National  Association  of 
Basketball  Coaches,  OoUegUte  Commission- 
ers AssoclaUon,  American  Basketball  Associa- 
tion and  others.  More  than  90  percent  of  or- 
ganized basketball  In  tbe  USA  Is  represented 
by  BFUSA. 

The  InternaUonal  Amateur  Basketball  Fed- 
eration (FEBA)  provided  BFUSA  with  an  op- 
portunity to  arrange  competition  for  Its  own 
members  commencing  in  1963.  During  the 
ensuing  three  years  there  were  more  inter- 
national exchanges  between  the  USA  and 
other  countries  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sport.  Unfortunately  the  agree- 
ment between  FIBA  and  BFUSA  expired  in 
January,  1967.  In  Btoy  of  1967,  at  FIBA's  Cen- 
tral Bureau  meeting,  tbe  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  (AAU),  this  country's  current  FIBA 
member,  inraoned  the  intemational  body 
that  it  represented  more  than  70  percent  of 
basketbaU  In  the  United  States,  an  obvious 
falsehood.  FIBA  Informed  the  AAU  that  it 
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(the  AAU)  had  untU  October.  1968,  to  unify 
all  amateur  basketball  interests  in  the  USA 
and  improve  its  own  basketball  program  or 
FIBA  itself  would  investigate  the  situation 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  interim  BFUSA  recommended  tbat 
foreign  competition  involving  its  members 
cease  because  the  Federation  was  unable  to 
arrange  and  sancUon  such  compeUtlon.  The 
NCAA  Council  adopted  a  poUcy  in  support 
of  BFUSA  in  Octqper,  1967.  This  was  later 
reafllnned  by  the  AssociaUon's  membership 
at  tbe  1968  NCAA  Convention.  Consequently, 
the  NCAA  CotuicU  has  not  given  approval  for 
out-of-season  compeUUon  since  1967,  with 
the  excepUon  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

In  January,  1969,  FIBA  sent  a  five-man 
panel  to  the  USA  in  an  attempt  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  AAU  and  BFUSA. 
As  a  result  an  InternaUonal  BasketbaU  Board 
was  established  which  provides  for  equal 
representaUon  from  both  sides  and  a  chair- 
man appointed  by  fTBA.  The  Board,  designed 
to  handle  all  Intemational  compeUtlon  for 
the  United  States  except  Olympic  and  com- 
parable competlUon,  conducted  its  first 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  June  8.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  general  agreement  In  many 
areas.  The  AAU  Implored  BFUSA  to  meet 
again  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  a  final  agree- 
ment could  be  attained  to  enable  the  Board 
to  fimcUon  Immediately.  BFUSA 's  delegates 
readUy  agreed  and  expended  considerable 
Ume  and  effort  in  preparation  for  tbe  next 
meeting,  scheduled  for  Jtme  25.  We  were 
hopeful  that  the  issue  wotUd  be  resolved 
and  that  this  letter  could  be  more  encourag- 
ing. Consequently,  it  was  extremely  frustrat- 
ing when  the  AAU's  representaUves  faUed  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board's  consUtu- 
tional  subcommittee  on  Jtme  24.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing day  the  chairman  was  forced  to 
postpone  the  IBB  meeting  indefinitely  when 
only  five  of  the  AAU's  ten  representatives  ap- 
peared. All  ten  of  BFUSA's  delegates  were 
in  attendance. 

A  number  of  organlzaUons  and  NCAA 
member  institutions  have  requested  permis- 
sion for  foreign  competlUon  this  summer.  In- 
cluding the  U.S.  Collegiate  Sp<nts  CouncU 
of  which  the  NCAA  is  probably  the  most 
active  member.  All  such  requests  have  been 
denied  by  the  CouncU  because  of  the  In- 
abiUty  to  secure  an  acceptable  administra- 
tive organization  to  handle  this  country's 
intemational  basketbaU  compeUUon. 

We  beUeve  this  policy  uHU  persuade  the 
AAV  to  participate  in  the  IBB  as  FIBA  in- 
tended or  prompt  FIBA  to  take  further  steps 
to  correct  the  situation.  This  ooimtry  has 
suffered  through  the  years  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  and  knowledgeable  representa- 
tion at  tbe  InternaUonal  level.  Our  basket- 
baU antborlttes  are  convinced  that  poeiUve 
correctton  must  be  obtained  now  for  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  the  sport  and  Its  participants. 

The  NCAA  CoimcU  has  given  serioxis  deUb- 
eraUon  to  this  matter  and  does  not  beUeve 
that  there  shotUd  be  a  change  In  NCAA  policy 
at  this  time.  We  regret  It  is  not  possible  to 
honor  your  request  In  the  cturent  circum- 
stance. 

CordlaUy  yours, 

Waltxe  Btbub. 


ROGERS  URGES  CONnNUATION  OF 
GOLDEN  EAGLE  PASSPORT  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP  FLOSn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2.  1970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  urge  the  House  Ccnnmittee  on  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  promptly 
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hold  hearings  on  leglslaUon  to  extend  the 
golden  eagle  passport  program  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
Uon  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  authorlzaUon 
for  the  golden  eagle  passport  will  ex- 
pire before  the  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  legislaUon  which  would 
continue  the  program  and  this  will  mean 
that  thousands  of  American  families 
will  not  have  the  benefit  of  it  as  vaca- 
tion time  approaches  this  year. 

The  golden  eagle  passport  is  a  $7 
annual  entrance  permit  which  gives  its 
purchaser,  and  passengers  in  his  private 
automobUe.  the  right  to  enter  and  en- 
joy any  and  all  of  the  several  thousand 
recreation  areas  in  our  national  parks, 
forests.  wUdlife  refuges,  seashores,  and 
other  Federal  areas. 

Present  authorization  of  the  passport 
expires  on  March  31.  1970.  and  thus  far 
only  a  Senate  subcommittee  has  held 
hearings  on  legislation  which  would  ex- 
tend the  program.  If  the  House  Interior 
Committee  could  get  hearings  underway 
within  a  couple  of  weeks,  then  the  pass- 
port could  be  made  available  before 
sunmier. 

Every  dollar  derived  from  the  sale  of 
these  passports  Is  earmarked  for  deposit 
in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  for  use  in  acquirine  and  develop- 
ing more  Federal  recreation  lands  and 
waters,  and  through  dollar- for-dollar 
matching  funds  to  the  SUtes  to  help 
them  buy  and  develop  similar  outdoor 
recreation  areas. 

Although  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  expressed  concern  that  the 
revenue  from  this  program  has  not  met 
expectations.  I  believe  the  passport  is 
paying  Its  own  way  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 


LmnJANIAN  "APPEAL  FOR 
JUSTICE" 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAUroBNiA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  52d  anniversary  of  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  Independent  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  I  believe  It  behooves  all 
thoughtful  Americans  to  reflect  upon 
the  long  struggle  for  freedom  which  has 
been  waged  by  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Today,  we  commemorate  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  On  this  occasion.  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  my  colleagues  an 
"Appeal  for  Justice"  which  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  the  Lithuanian  Amer- 
ican Community  of  the  USA,  Inc..  which 
Is  located  In  my  congressional  district: 
Am  ArpSAi.  ro>  Jusncz 


Smce  Its  ancient  aettlement  along  the 
BalUc  3«»  OOMt.  and  particularly  line*  lU 
feudal  states  In  1351  became  unified  by  King 
lilndaugas  the  Oreat  Into  a  kingdom,  for 
centuries  tb«  Lithuanian  Nation  has  played 
an  Important  role  In  North-Eaatem  Europe. 
EBpeclally  that  role  became  significant  when 
Uthuanla  assumed  the  responslbUlty  of  pro- 
tecting the  Western  culture  from  the  Asiatic 
onslaughts. 
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The  growing  strength  of  Russian  Imperial- 
istic power  continually  threatened  Uthu- 
anlan  lands,  and  finally  at  the  end  of  eight- 
eenth century  Russia  invaded  and  occupied 
Uthuanla.  Foreign  subjugation,  howe\-er, 
failed  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  people  who. 
for  120  years  conUnually  objected  to  foreign 
domlnaUon  by  civil  and  cultural  resistance, 
by  numerous  uprisings  and  revoluUons 
against  the  invaders. 

The  intensive  and  determined  struggle  for 
freedom  and  independence  from  Czarlstlc 
Russia  was  climaxed  on  February  16.  1918,  by 
the  Declaration  of  the  Uihuanlan  National 
Council,  proclaiming  the  restoraUon  of  the 
Independence  to  Uthuanla. 

The  February  Sixteenth  Declaration  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly  In  1920  Thus,  follow- 
ing the  win  of  the  Uthuanlan  people,  the  re- 
establlshment  of  an  Independent  State  of 
Uthuanla,  with  Its  capltol  In  the  city  oi 
Vilnius  was  accomplished.  A  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition by  many  free  countries  followed. 
On  September  22,  1921,  Uthuanla  was  re- 
ceived as  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  thereby  Lithuania  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  international  community  of  sover- 
eign nations  A  full  dlplomaUc  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  America  on  July  28, 
1922.  was  followed  soon,  also  with  de  jure 
recognition,  by  other  world  powers— Oreat 
Britain,  Prance.  luly  and  Japan. 

Soviet  Russia  recognized  de  jure  the  In- 
dependence of  Lithuania  In  1920.  and  on 
July  12th  of  the  same  year  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Lithuania  which  stated  that : 

"The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  with  all  the  Juridical  rtghu  associated 
with  such  a  declaration,  and  forever  re- 
nounces m  good  faith,  all  Russian  sovereign 
rtghw.  which  It  previously  had  In  regards 
to  Lithuanian  Nation  and  Its  territory." 

The  re-establlshment  of  an  Independent 
State  of  Uthuanla  and  her  return  to  the  self- 
governing  community  of  nations  Is  the  most 
significant  historical  event  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  for  the  Uthuanlan  Nation,  whose 
political  maturity,  economic  achievements 
and  cultural  creativity  were  manifested  dur- 
ing the  period  of  restored  Independence 
. ioift_i940) 

During  the  Second  World  War.  the  Republic 
of  Uthuanla  became  a  victim  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's and  Nazi  Oermanys  conspiracy  and 
aggression,  and  as  a  result  of  secret  agree- 
ments between  those  two  powers  of  August 
23rd  and  September  28th,  1939.  became  In- 
vaded and  occupied  by  Soviet  Russian  armed 
forces  on  June  15.  1940. 

Since  the  days  of  Soviet  Russian  occupa- 
tion, however,  the  Lithuanian   people  have 
waged  an  Intensive  fight  for  freedom.  Dur- 
ing the  period  between  1944  and  1952  alone, 
some  30.000  freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives 
in  an  organized  resistance  movement  against 
the    invaders.    Hundreds    of    thousands    of 
others  were  imprisoned  or  driven  to  Siberia. 
Though  that  resistance  movement  was  weak- 
ened and  finally  subdued  due  to  a  failure 
to  get  any  material  aid  from  the  West,  never- 
theless, the  Uthuanlan  people  are  continu- 
ing  their   passive   resistance   against   Soviet 
Russian  genoddal  aggression  to  this  very  day. 
The  United  States  of  America,  mindful  of 
Its  own  strtiggle  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, has  remained  sensitive  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  other  people  for  self-determination. 
Tat  this   r«ason,   Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  are  grateful  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  denouncing  the  Soviet 
Russian  aggression  In  Uthuanla  and  for  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  aUen  subjugation  of 
UthuanU  since  1940.  The  Unltwl  Statss  con- 
tinues recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Lithu- 
ania. The  Uthuanlan  LegaUon  at  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Consulates  General  in  New  Tork. 
Los   Angeles.   Chicago   and    a   Consulate   In 
Boston  are  recognized  and  are  functioning. 
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Americans  of  Uthuanlan  descent  are  also 
grateful  to  the  American  people  whose  ilep- 
resentatnei  and  Senators  in  the  a9th  Con- 
greas  unanimousely  passed  the  House  Con- 
current  Resolution  416.  urging  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  action  In  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere  for  the  restora- 
tion of  seU -determination  rlghW  to  Uthu- 
anla and  to  the  other  two  subjugated  BalUc 
States. 

Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  62nd  Anni- 
versary of  the  re-esubllshment  of  Indepen- 
dent Republic  of  Uthuanla,  the  Uthuanlan 
American  Community  of  the  USA.  Inc.,  rep- 
resenting all  Uthuanlan  Americana  In  the 
United  States,  most  fervently  appeals  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments,  religious  leaders,  labor  unions, 
civil  political  and  professional  organizations, 
academic  and  cultural  InstltuUons,  news 
medU  and  to  the  ptoplt  of  good  will,  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  the  Uthuanlan 
people  for  self-determination  and  to  national 
mdependence  In  their  own  country. 

The  free  world  can  never  rest  m  peace, 
knowing  that  In  Uthuanla  under  Soviet 
Russian  rule,  genocide  and  Russlflcatlon  are 
commonplace,  religious  persecution  Is  preva- 
lent, and  basic  human  freedoms  and  rights 
are  denied  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 


COPS  IS  BEAUTIFUL 
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have  the  sklU  or  the  personality  for  or  per- 
haps they  Just  get  stuck  once  and  from  then 
on  they  simply  get  better  at  their  chosen 
profession.  I  once  drove  my  wife  to  a  hospi- 
tal for  a  childbirth  and  was  held  up  by  a 
freight  a  city  block  from  the  Institution  and 
I  know  It  can  be  a  hair-raising  experience, 
but  there  is  a  cop  In  the  Kensington  station 
who  has  developed  a  knack  at  this  kind  of 
delivery  service. 

Now  Officer  Anderson  does  not  profess  to  be 
s  doctor.  He  simply  drives  a  wagon  and  when 
the  husband  Is  away  and  the  wife  Is  In  an 
emergency,  he  simply  gets  stuck  for  the  busi- 
ness. In  cases  of  this  kind,  emergency  seems 
to  be  the  word  for  when  officer  Anderson  gets 
the  case,  the  mechanics  of  bringing  life  Into 
the  world  Instead  of  taking  it  out.  seem  to 
be  well  on  the  way. 

I  have  know  a  great  niunber  of  people  of 
all  races,  heard  a  large  number  of  stories 
about  strange,  and  sometimes  obnoxious  be- 
haviour, but  I  also  have  taken  note  of  large 
numbers  of  other  professions  that  deal  with 
the  public  and  some  of  the  most  respected 
have  shown  the  ix>orest  performance.  Cops 
might  be  pigs  to  many  Ignorant  people  but 
to  anyone  who  can  think  they  can  be  beauti- 
ful. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  February  18.  1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
timely  and  proper  commentary  by  Col-  i  ^  a 
umnist  Fran  Zuiker  of  the  Calumet  In-  I  ;^  | 
dex,  Chicago,  on  the  proper  attitude  the 
public  should  have  toward  law  enforce- 
ment  officers.   The   column   which   ap- 
peared In  the  Wednesday.  February  11 
edition  of  the  Index  follows: 
Cops  Is  BsAtrrtruL 
(By  Fran  Zuiker) 
The  other  day  I  went  to  a  police  swnlnar 
where  people  ask  questions  to  see  what  Is 
going  on.  I  will  say  I  was  a  little  nervous.  I 
had    always   heard    and   read    the   cops   are 
tough,  rough,  frisk  you.  and  beat  you  up 
before  asking  questions.  Having  worked  with 
the   public   myself   for   thirty   years,  seeing 
many  confrontations  I  knew   that  cops  do 
have  to  be  brusque  at  times  simply  to  per- 
form the  task  st  hand  or  the  sltuaUon  can 
gel  out  of  hand  and  end  In  disaster. 

Sometimes  the  philosophy  of  people  with 
whom  I  talked  left  me  a  Uttle  puzzled,  for  I 
try  to  be  as  pracUcal  as  I  can.  If  you  call 
a  cop  when  you  need  one.  I  reasoned,  then 
you  should  be  able  to  try  to  show  them  re- 
spect until  they  treat  you  and  If  this  be  the 
case  then  there  Is  a  department  anxious  to 
weed  out  any  oOcers  who  bring  an  entire 
force  Into  disrepute. 

My  visit  to  the  seminar  did  much  to  alle- 
viate my  fears,  and  In  fact  gave  me  a  touch 
of  prtde  for  I  discovered  that  some  of  the 
officers  were  not  only  human  but  had  a  few 
skills  that  I  lacked.  There  were  two  for  In- 
stance who  discovered  an  auto  as  It  made  a 
traffic  violation.  When  they  finally  cornered 
the  car  a  man  Jumped  out  with  a  shotgun. 
Now  I  used  »o  carry  a  shotgun  after  rabbits, 
but  when  another  man  has  the  gun  and  he's 
not  hunting  rabbits  I  don't  want  to  be 
around.  The  two  officers  not  only  disarmed 
the  man  but  discovered  he  had  Just  robbed  s 
store. 

There  are  people  In  every  trade  who  get  the 
odd  Jobs — the  kind  that  most  people  don't 


JUNKIE  CHALLENGES 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
February  7  issue  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
News  of  Knox  County,  Ohio,  carried  an 
Interesting  editorial  on  the  much  de- 
bated issue  of  the  effects  of  marihuana. 
It  seems  that  the  belief  of  Dr.  Margaret 
Mead,  the  anthropologist,  that  mari- 
huana is  less  dangerous  than  alcohol  and 
should  be  legalized  for  those  16  years  and 
over  is  contested  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  a  dope  addict  with  10  years  experi- 
ence and  one  who  has  been  a  drug  user 
for  longer  than  he  cares  to  mention.  The 
junkie's  credentials,  I  believe,  are  just 
as  valid  as  Dr.  Mead's  and,  as  the  edito- 
rial states,  he  should  be  given  a  hearing. 
I  submit  the  editorial,  "Junkie  Chal- 
lenges Anthropologist"  from  the  Mount 
Vernon  News  of  February  7,  1970.  for 
insertion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(Frmn  the  Mount  Vernon  News.  Feb.  7,  1970) 

JXTNKIX   CaALLKNOSS   AMTHIOPOLOGIST 

The  editor  has  no  Intention  of  stepping 
Into  a  debate  between  a  noted  anthropologist 
and  a  Junkie  (a  dope  addict),  but  since  the 
anthropologist's  views  have  received  con- 
siderable public  notice,  the  other  side  per- 
haps deserves  a  measure  of  public  exposure. 
At  least  It  Is  thought-provoking  reading.  The 
foUowlng  Is  printed  verbatim,  spelling  and 
all,  from  the  CCI  News,  a  prison  newspaper 
printed  by  and  for  prisoners  at  the  Cbll- 
llcothe    Correction    Institute: 

"Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  a  leading  American 
Anthropologist,  told  a  Senate  Panel  recently 
that  Marijuana  Is  less  dangerotis  than  alco- 
hol and  should  be  legalized,  and  that  16 
should  be  the  minimum  age  for  Its  use. 

"The  only  qualifications  I  have  for  my  at- 
tack on  this  subculture  Is  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  an  addict  for  10  years  and  a  drug 
tiser  for  longer  than  I  care  to  mention.  I  am 
not  trained  In  Psychology,  Psychiatry,  Chem- 
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Istry  or  Medicine.  I  am  not  a  social  worker, 
nor  am  I  a  Professional  Journalist  I  am  Just 
a  Junky.  A  Junky  with  something  to  say. 

"  'It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  mari- 
juana is  not  harmful  unless  used  In  enor- 
mous amounts  over  a  long  period  at  time,' 
Dr.  Mead  said.  She  then  added,  'there  Is 
some  evidence  that  If  smoked  night  and  day 
for  20  years  the  substance  can  cause  brain 
deterioration.'  " 

Unfortunately  some  people  are  physically 
and  temperamentally  susceptible,  so  that 
they  do  not  stop  with  the  first  experiment, 
and  thus  continue  smoking,  drinking,  or 
taking  drugs.  This  can  lead  to  three  phases 
of  abuse:  Tolerance,  Hablttiatlon,  or  Ad- 
diction. 

"College  kids,  high  school  kids,  and  now. 
Dr.  Mead  Is  telling  us  'Pot'  Is  not  addictive! 
Why  then  during  the  current  marijuana 
famine  are  all  our  little  grass  smokers  so 
franUc? 

"If  they  can  take  It  or  leave  It  alone  why 
this  crazy  scramble  for  substitutes?  And 
pretty  far  out  ones  they  are  too,  from  glue 
and  gasoUne  fiunes,  to  catnip  and  Injections 
of  peanut  butter  and  mayonnaise. 

The  Marijuana  shortage  began  this  sum- 
mer. You  cant  blame  the  Woodstock  Festi- 
val for  all  of  It,  for  the  Joints  they  pufled 
away  that  weekend  might  have  produced  a 
temporary  shortage.  But  the  real  reason,  drug 
and  customs  officials  say,  Is  that  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico  finally  got  together  and  cracked  down 
on  the  highly  profitable  smuggling  of  Mari- 
juana Into  this  country. 

"Almost  overnight  young  pot-heads  found 
themselves  with  nothing  to  turn  on.  They 
forgot  about  the  war,  crime  In  the  streets, 
or  plans  for  a  school  not — this  was  a  real 
crisis.  A  few  of  the  more  desperate  ones  took 
to  growing  their  own.  But  were  not  very 
successful. 

"There  are  cases  on  the  docket  that  proves 
without  a  doubt  that  some  of  these  kids  took 
up  'hash.'  Now,  parents  If  you  hear  your  kids 
talking  about  'hash'  don't  be  confused  Into 
thinking  It's  the  corned-beef  variety.  They 
are  Ulking  about  Hashish.  The  kind  they 
smoked  In  those  Oriental  horror  tales.  It's 
almost  the  same  as  Marijuana  except  that 
It  packs  a  stronger  kick. 

"Half-pound  bricks  of  the  stuff  are  flood- 
ing the  country,  to  keep  our  pot-starved 
youth  from  climbing  the  walls.  Some  comes 
directly  from  India,  through  Israel.  Colom- 
bians ship  it  through  Miami,  and  veterans 
bring  It  back  from  Vietnam. 

"Now,  Instead  of  pot  parties,  the  kids 
throw  hash  sessions.  They  can  smoke  It  In 
exotic  brass  water  pipes  or  old  fashioned 
corncobs,  or  nibble  It.  and  even  sprinkle  It 
on  cookies  or  brownies. 

"It  looks  Uke  a  lot  of  dirt  and  doesn't 
taste  much  better.  But  chunks  no  larger 
than  a  piece  of  fudge  are  being  snatched  up 
for  thirty-five  dollars  per  square  by  pot  users, 
who  keep  Insisting  they  don't  really  have  to 
have  It! 

"It's  just  something  nice  to  do  when  the 
world  looks  boring  or  hopeless.  The  kids, 
and  Dr.  Mead  explains:  'A  way  of  copping  out, 
that  doesn't  leave  you  with  a  hangover — or 
even  with  a  guilty  conscience.  They  need  It 
for  the  mental  and  emotional  lift  It  brings.' 
""Not  addictive,  you  tmderstand — It's  just 
that  they've  got  tised  to  It.  Therefore,  to 
legalize  the  use  of  Marijuana  would  be  a 
Cardinal  Sin  and  an  unjustly  burden  for 
the  Immature  American  youth." 

So — Dr.  Mead  has  her  string  of  degrees  and 
a  reputation  as  an  anthrop>ologlst  acquired 
through  a  long  and  honorable  career.  The 
writer  of  the  above  Is  Herb  Watts,  a  black 
man  who  grew  up  in  Toledo's  slums,  became 
a  junkie,  and  Is  now  In  prison.  But  somehow, 
we  cant  escape  a  feeling  that  Herb  Watts 
should  be  given  a  bearing  just  A  attentive 
as  that  given  Dr.  Mea^. 
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WASHINGTON'S  WAY  OF  LIFE 
AFFECTED  BY  CRIME 


QUI,  Bl 

t  Her 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLOKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  PEIPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  rising  crime  rates  in  the  Nation, 
and  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  particular, 
has  received  widespread  attention  from 
both  the  Congress  and  the  news  media. 

This  body's  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as 
chairman,  believes  that  oftentimes  in- 
vestigations into  the  problem  of  crime 
neglect  those  most  intimately  concerned 
with  crime:  Its  victims  and  those  citi- 
zens who  live  in  fear  of  crime.  Your  com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  next  week  to 
listen  to  these  true  crime  "experts." 

Mr.  Monroe  W.  Karmin,  a  perceptive 
reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  re- 
cently undertook  to  s:e  what  effect  the 
fear  of  crime  has  on  tlie  residents  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  His  excellent  story, 
"Surging  Crime  Forces  Washington  Res- 
idents To  Change  Way  of  Life,"  has  a 
short  and  frightening  message:  Wash- 
ington is  afraid. 

I  commend  this  story  to  my  colleagues, 
and  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

LiviNC  ScABED :  Surging  Crime  Forces  Wash- 
ington Residents  To  Chance  Wat  or  Lir; 
Cabbies,  Merchants  Strive  To  Foil  Bob- 
bers;  SECtmiTY  BOLSTERXD  FOR  APARTMEMTS; 

A  STiMiTLtrs  TO  National  Action 
(By  Monroe  W.  Karmin) 

Washington. — John  D.  Holland  Is  afraid. 

For  40  years  he  has  been  celling  packaged 
liquor  at  his  Marylsind  Beverage  Mart  In  this 
city's  southeast  sector.  Pour  years  ago  he  in- 
stalled a  burglar  alarm  system.  Three  years 
ago  he  put  Iron  bars  on  his  windows.  Two 
years  ago  he  began  arming.  Now  on  his  desk 
on  a  platform  overlooking  the  sales  floor  are 
a  black-Itallan-made  pistol,  a  silver  Oer- 
man-made  pistol,  a  Winchester  rifle  and  an 
L.C.  Smith  shotgun.  "I've  never  been  held 
up,"  Mr.  Holland  declcLres,  "and  I  dont  In- 
tend to  be."  Since  mid- 1967,  Intruders  have 
murdered  several  local  Uqucr  dealers  In  the 
course  of  an  estimated  700  robberies  of  such 
stores. 

Leroy  R.  Bailey  Jr.  is  afraid. 

He  drives  a  taxi.  Last  year  he  paid  920  to 
Install  an  emergency  fliisher  in  his  cab.  If 
he's  threatened,  Mr.  Bailey  steps  on  a  but- 
ton that  sets  off  a  flashing  signal  for  police 
aid  In  bis  front  grille  and  rear  bumper.  At 
night,  he  says,  "nine  out  of  10  cabs  wont 
pick  up  a  man  alone."  The  number  of  Wash- 
ington cab  drivers  has  dropped  to  about  11.- 
000  from  13,000  two  years  ago.  Says  James 
B.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Independent  Taxi 
Owners  Association:  "This  Is  a  very  danger- 
ous town  to  drive  in.  Many  men  won't  work 
after  the  sun  goes  down." 

The  people  at  the  Mexican  embassy  are 
afraid. 

Last  September,  during  an  Independence 
day  celebration,  two  guests  were  robbed.  Fe- 
male employees  have  been  accosted.  Vandals 
have  struck  repeatedly.  Now  all  embassy 
doors  are  kept  locked.  A  fence  has  been 
erected  around  the  property,  located  two 
miles  north  of  the  White  House.  "We  live 
m  fear,"  says  a  spokesman.  So  does  much  of 
the  crime-plagued  diplomatic  community. 
President  Nixon  Is  asking  Congress  to  expand 
the  250-man  White  House  police  force  to 
offer  additional  protection  for  EmtMssy  Row. 
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TKX  NO.  1  aavx 
llMt  of  WMhlngton  U  afraid  of  crime. 
Fear  has  changed  the  way  of  Ufe  of  real- 
denu  of  the  naUons  capital  and  lU envUona. 
affecting  everyone  from  cab-driver  to  Sena- 
tor. It  has  also  changed  the  way  Instltutlona, 
from  schooU  to  embaaales.  operate.  WhUe 
race  relaUona  continue  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem for  thla  city,  whoM  850.000  residents  are 
more  than  70 'i  black,  there  U  no  doubt  that 
todays    No.    1    pubUc    concern    U    personal 

safety. 

•A  couple  of  years  ago  the  city's  tension 
was  seen  in  terms  of  white  police  versus  the 
naavea."  says  an  aide  to  Uayor  Walter  Waah- 
ingtoo.  "Now  its  seen  as  criminals  yeriua 
Tlctlma.  It's  more  crime  and  leas  racial." 

Mayor  Washington,  himself  a  Negro,  says 
that  black  as  weU  as  white  neighborhoods  are 
demanding  more  foot  patrolmen,  even 
though  the  cop  on  the  beat  was  viewed  as 
••a  Gestapo  agent"  by  m&ny  Wacka  not  long 
ago  The  mayor  finds  ground  for  optimism  In 
the  change.  "Never  before  have  I  seen  such 
and  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
city,  both  black  and  whit*,  to  work  together 
on  a  problem."  he  says. 

A    •TaaOlC    M3UkUTLM" 

The  nations  capital  U  by  no  means  alone 
in  lU  fear  of  crime:  rather,  as  Mr.  Nixon 
pointed  out  In  hU  SUte  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage. It  U  a  "tragic  example"  of  the  way 
crime  and  violence  "increasingly  threaten  our 
cities,  our  homes  and  our  live*. '  But  W«*^ 
Ington  Is  sxxflerlng  more  than  moat  cities.  In 
the  nine  months  through  September,  sccord- 
ln«  to  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  PoUce  Chief  Jerry 
Wilson,  reported  crime  In  Wa«hin«ton 
lumped  26%  over  a  ye*r  earlier,  compared 
with  an  average  national  increase  of  11'".. 
Cleveland.  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore  alao 
topped  the  national  average 

Chief  Wilson,  who  was  appointed  last  sum- 
mer, hopes  to  come  to  grlpa  with  the  rising 
crime  rate  here  this  year.  If  he  geu  enough 
help.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  new 
tl2  4  million  crlme-flghtlng  package  for  the 
dUtrlct  to  supplement  the  city's  regular 
budget,  which  emphaslnes  public  safety 
measures.  And  Congress  U  at  work  on  other 
antlcrlme  legislation  for  Washington. 

ThU  war  on  crime  focuaaa  on  several 
trouble  spots.  It  alms  to  break  the  local  court 
bottleneck  (It  now  takes  an  average  of  nln« 
months  for  a  criminal  case  to  go  to  tartal  and 
some  wait  as  long  aa  »  months) ;  to  curb 
the  freedom  of  tho«»  awaiting  trial  through 
•  controreralal  preventive  detention  measure 
(an  estimated  3S%  of  those  arrested  for 
axmed  robbery  and  released  on  baU  commit 
another  crime  before  they  come  to  trial ) :  and 
to  crack  down  on  drug  traffic  and  twe  (50% 
of  thoee  arrested  here  are  drug  addlcU) . 
■zPAifDOia  THE  roucx  toacx 
But  this  years  main  tbnmt.  Mayor  Wash- 
ington says.  U  to  put  more  poUcemen  on  the 
streeu  The  mayor  hopes  to  beef  up  the  force 
to  5  100  men  by  June  30  from  3068  on  Jan.  1. 
Also  planned  are  expanded  criminal  rehabUl- 
tatUm  and  social -welfare  programs  that  the 
HMkyor  hopes  can  be  maahed  Into  a  oompre- 
benalv*  criminal  ]uattoa  >y>t«n. 

Beeauae  Waahlngtoo  la  tha  aaat  of  the  Fsd- 
•ral  Ooremment.  the  crime  surge  here  U  an 
important  stimulus  to  action  on  both  district 
and  national  anttcrlme  leglsUUon.  Among 
the  Ttctlma  of  local  crime  have  been  Sen. 
rrank  Church  of  Idaho.  WhlU  House  Preaa 
Saexwtwy  Ronald  Zleglar.  Mr.  Nixons  per- 
m»nM\  saer«tary.  Boa*  Mary  Wooda  and  Deputy 
Dafenaa  Saueiary  David  Packard,  to  name 
lust  a  few.  PoUtleal  partlaanahlp  la  diminish- 
ing aa  UbOTal  Demoerata  (aal  tba  Impact  d 
arUn*  and  Join  tha  PrasMant  In  hia  antlcrlma 


Sanata  Majortty  Laadar  MXk*  Mansfield  re- 
oanUy  uMiiaaaart  outrafla  ovar  the  "sens*- 
laaa"  aUylng  ot  a  faUow-MonUnan  and  f rland 
in  tba  atraata  of  Waablngton.  Ba  took  the 
Sanata  Ooor  to  demand  "new  and  batter  waya 
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to  fight  crime,  to  cut  down  the  Inordlnata 
rata  of  violence  "  Another  Uberal  Democrat, 
Rep  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  of  New  Jersey, 
warned  the  other  day  that  "things  may  get 
worse  If  the  Administration  and  Congress  do 
not  put  crime  conuol  on  the  front  b\irner. " 
But  until  this  campaign  begins  to  make 
headway,  life  In  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
reflect  fear,  especially  after  dark. 

Cruise  through  downtown  Washington  In  a 
poUce  car  on  a  Saturday  night  and  the  mood 
can  be  felt.  On  P  Street,  the  main  downtown 
shopping  street,  merchants  lock  their  doors 
at  6  p  m.  Many  put  up  Iron  grill-work  nlghUy 
to  protect  their  windows  Shoppers  and  em- 
ployee hurry  to  the  bus  stops  Many  employes 
who  fear  the  lonely  walk  at  the  end  of  the 
bus  ride  wait  In  the  stores  until  their  spouses 
drive  by  to  take  them  home.  At  7  pjn.  F 
Street  Is  almoat  deaerted. 

The  reUtlvely  small  number  of  people  out 
for  an  evening  of  entertainment  arrive  a  bit 
later  Some  go  to  the  National  Theater, 
which  now  ralsea  Its  curtain  at  7:80  p.m. 
Instead  of  8:30  so  patrons  can  get  home 
early.  Some  head  for  downtown  movie  thea- 
ters The  servicemen's  crowd  patronises  the 
rock  Joints  along  14th  Street.  Fashionable 
Georgetown,  more  than  a  mile  from  down- 
town Is  still  lively,  as  are  some  of  the  poah 
restaurants  and  clubs.  But  that's  about  It. 
Much  of  Washington  U  dark,  and  scared. 

■Watch  the  people."  advises  a  seasoned  po- 
liceman. "See  how  they  walk  quickly  and 
with  a  purpose.  There's  no  casual  strolling. 
People  don't  come  into  this  town  at  night 
unless  they  have  a  specific  destination  In 
mind.  They  go  straight  to  It  and  then  go 
home  as  fast  as  poaslble." 

sKSTAumAirrs  close 
The  effects  are  evident.  The  Ceres  resuu- 
rant  next  to  the  National  Theater  Is  closed, 
nearby  Caruso's  restaurant  Is  gone  and 
neighboring  Bassln's  haa  lost  60%  of  Its 
night  business.  The  Commerce  Department, 
a  block  away,  waa  robbed  recenUy.  Fumes 
Bassln's  angry  manager.  Ed  Hodges: 

■There  Un't  a  waitress,  cashier,  busboy  or 
anyone  who  works  here  who  hasn't  been 
robbed,  mugged  or  attacked  In  some  way. 
And  there  Unt  a  place  In  this  block  that 
hasn't  been  robbed,  and  most  have  been  hit 
more  than  once." 

A  few  blocks  away,  on  9th  Street,  the  Oay- 
ety  Theater  is  showing  "Man  and  Wife."  an 
intimate  film  "for  adults  over  31  "  Even  an 
attraction  of  thU  nature  falls  to  draw  the 
audience  It  once  did.  'Business  Is  very  bad. 
way  off."  says  Robert  MorrU.  the  ticket  seller. 
■People  are  afraid  to  come  downtown  We've 
had  lots  of  purse-snatchlngs.  pockets  cut  out 
and  all  sorts  of  other  things." 

Fear  InhlblU  daytime  activity  as  weU.  A 
survey  taken  last  summer  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  OouncU  of  GovemmenU 
discovered  that  86 '"o  of  the  city's  largely 
white  suburban  residents  visit  the  downtown 
area  less  than  once  a  month,  and  16%  come 
downtown  less  than  once  a  year.  Asked  their 
chief  worry,  the  Urge  majority  of  those  sur- 
veyed responded:  "Crime." 

Actually,  crime  la  spreading  In  tba 
suburbs  as  weU  aa  in  the  city.  Three  brutal 
slaylngs  of  young  women,  one  In  Alexandria, 
Va  and  two  In  Bethesda.  Md.,  have  occurred 
within  the  paat  few  weeka.  WhUe  these 
crimes  remain  unaolved,  many  suburbanltaa 
tend  to  view  crime  In  their  nelghborhooda 
M  a  apUlover  from  the  city,  and  tbay  atUl 
feel  downtown  la  more  dangeroua. 

Crime  contlnuea  to  speed  the  flight  of 
Waahlngtonlans  to  the  suburbs.  Though 
many  single  people  and  chUdlaaa  oouplaa  re- 
main in  the  city.  Joaeph  Murray  of  the  big 
»»h-nnnn  ft  Luchs  real  eaUU  firm  reporU: 
"FamiUaa  are  leaving  at  an  acoaleratad  raU: 
thla  indudaa  both  black  and  wblU."  (In 
neighboring  Prince  Oeorgaa  County.  Md..  Ka- 
gro  arrivals  have  reoantly  outnumberad 
whit*  nawcocneia.) 
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Sales  of  downtown  department  stores 
dropped  by  4%  In  the  first  11  months  of  last 
year  from  a  year  earlier,  while  sales  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area.  Including  thoee  of 
suburban  stores,  were  rising  8%.  A  recent 
Commerce  Department  survey  of  10  cen- 
tral-city areas  showed  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  suffered  the  steepest  loss  of  busi- 
ness of  all.  Shoppers  who  do  venture  down- 
town are  continually  reminded  of  the  risk. 
DC.  Transit  bus  drivers  use  scrip  Instead 
of  cash  to  make  change.  Delivery  trucks  bear 
signs  proclaiming.  'This  Vehicle  Carries  No 

Cash  "  __       , ,,. 

There  are  bright  spoU.  New  ofBce  build- 
ings are  sprouting  In  some  parts  of  town. 
Convention  buslneas  continues  to  grow  and 
tourlats  arrive  In  record  throngs.  Lane  Bryant 
has  opened  a  new  store  on  F  Street,  and  the 
downtown  Woodward  &  Lothrop  department 
store  is  remodeling.  But  the  merchants  know 
safety  must  be  assured  before  enough  sub- 
urban shoppers  will  come  downtown  again 
to  make  bualneaa  snap  back. 

The  big  department  stores  are  bolstering 
their  protection.  Harold  Melnlcove.  an  execu- 
tive of  Hecht's,  says  his  organization  now  has 
a  security  force  "big  eno\igh  to  protect  some 
small  cltlea":  he  won't  give  details. 

Smaller  stores  do  the  beat  they  can.  Frank 
Rich,  prealdent  of  both  Rich's  shoe  stores 
and  the  D.C.  Urban  CoaUtlon,  is  a  downtown 
optiirUat.  But  In  hU  F  Sueet  store  he  no 
longer  displays  ahoes  In  pairs.  Just  singles: 
all  display  cases  are  locked;  key  employes 
carry  electronic  devices  In  their  pockets  to 
summon  help  In  the  event  of  danger. 

High's  dairy  atorea,  which  stay  open  mghu 
and   Sundaya.   have   been   robbed   so   many 
times,  say*  General  Manager  WUUam  Darnell, 
"we  don't  Uke  to  talk  about  It."  The  chain's 
37  DC.  stores  were  held  up  "hundreds  of   .   ^ 
tlmea"  last  year.  Mr.  Darnell  sighs,  and  sev-    |  ^ 
eral  had  to  be  cloeed.  Money  m  all  stores       x 
U  kept  to  a  minimum  by  frequent  armored 
car  plckupa.         

UailUfO   OX7T 

A  eurvey  by  the  mayor's  Economic  Devel- 
opment Committee  of  small  bualneaemen 
found  that  one  out  of  eeven  contacted 
"wanted  to  cloae  down,  relocate  or  simply 
stop  doing  bualneaa  In  the  city." 

One  who  wanta  to  get  out  Is  E.  N.  Hamp- 
ton, prealdent  of  the  Hampton  Maintenance 
Engineering  Co.  His  firm  has  been  robbed, 
his  trucks  have  been  vandalized  and  his  em- 
ployee* have  been  threatened.  "It's  disgust- 
ing," Mr.  Hampton  snarls.  "Noiw  we  ride 
armed  guard  In  the  trucka  with  ahotguns. 
Aa  aoon  aa  I  can  find  aomebody  to  buy  thU 
I'm  getting  out." 

Nor  la  black  bualneaa  immune.  Berkeley 
BurreU'a  fotir  dry  cleaning  stores  have  suf- 
fered 17  holdups  m  10  month*.  Now  the  front 
door  of  each  la  locked;  a  cuatomer  can't  get 
in  "without  a  ticket  or  pair  of  panU  In  his 
hand,"  says  Mr.  Burrell.  Employee  are  armed, 
and  the  proprietor  la  trying  to  replace  females 
with  malea.  "I  may  aound  Uke  Barry  Gold- 
water."  ha  aaya.  "but  w*>e  got  to  get  the 
oommunlty  back  to  wbar*  It'a  aafe  to  Uve 

in." 

Banka  have  been  a  favoilt*  target  for  ban- 
dlta.  Though  tbea*  attacks  have  alackened 
Utaly,  Francis  Addlaon,  prealdent  of  the  DC. 
Banker*  AaaocUtion,  aaya  a  "very  high  per- 
centage" of  local  bank*  ar*  robbed  every  year. 
Tb*  National  Bank  ot  Waablngton  recenUy 
cloaed  ocm  branch  bacaua*  of  tb*  danger.  All 
h^nka  bav*  ttght*"^^  aecurlty,  but  the  most 
extiaixM  caae  la  a  Sacurlty  Bank  branch  In  the 
northeast  section. 

In  1088  the  branch  waa  held  up  three 
^in—  within  65  (Uys.  Now  the  bank  baa  put 
all  amployea  behind  plarlglasa. 

TeU*rB  raoalT*  any  payout  money  through 
sooopa  bcnaatb  the  plexiglass.  "The  per- 
sonnel were  all  shook  up  and  couldn't  work," 
Prwldent  Fraak  A.  Quntber  aaya.  "so  we 
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buUetproofed  the  whole  place."  The  bank 
has  not  been  held  up  since. 

INSURANCE  HARD  TO  GET 

Faced  with  the  cost  of  crime  In  Wash- 
ington, insurance  companies  have  turned 
cautious.  "Lots  of  companies  have  stopped 
writing  fire  and  casualty  Insurance,"  says 
Thornton  W.  Owen,  president  of  the  Per- 
petual Building  Association,  the  city's  big- 
gest savings  and  loan  outfit.  "And  lots  of 
investors  will  abandon  properties  rather 
than  maintain  them."  Hllllard  Schulberg 
of  the  local  liquor  dealers  association  says 
that  for  his  members  "the  cost  of  crime  In- 
surance Is  extremely  hl„h,  and  many  com- 
panies won't  write  It."  Proposed  legislation 
would  permit  the  Government  to  offer  crime 
Insurance  where  private  Insurers  won't. 

oriice  building  managers,  both  Govern- 
ment and  private,  are  attempting  to  cope 
with  the  danger.  James  Sykes,  manager  of 
the  William  J. ■  Burns  Detective  Agency  here, 
reports  many  buildings  have  posted  guards 
St  their  front  doors  and  says.  "We're  pro- 
viding lots  more  escort  service  for  female 
employes  working  late  at  night."  The  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employes  has  advised  Its  members 
to  buy,  at  IS  apiece,  antlmugger  aerosol 
spray  devices. 

Security  Is  a  prime  concern  of  apartment 
dwellers.  The  670-unlt  Marberry  Plaza,  opened 
three  years  ago  In  southeast  Washington,  ex- 
empllfles  what  a  new  building  must  offer 
to  reassure  nervous  tenants.  On  weekends 
the  project  Is  patrolled  by  four  armed  guards 
with  two  dogs.  All  exterior  doors  are  locked. 
A  tenant  who  has  Invited  a  guest  for  dinner 
must  present  an  "admit  slip"  with  the  guest's 
name  to  the  desk  clerk  during  the  day. 
When  the  guest  arrives,  he  must  Identify 
himself  to  the  clerk  and  sign  the  register. 

•  "AH  of  this  Is  at  the  request  of  the  ten- 
ants." says  Sidney  Glassman  of  the  Charles 
E.  Smith  Property  management  company. 

SCHOOL    VIOLENCE 

In  some  neighborhoods,  newsboys  no  longer 
collect  for  their  papers  for  f*ar  of  being 
robbed:  subscribers  must  mall  In  payments. 
One  cabbie  drives  with  self-addressed  envel- 
opes: whenever  he  accumulates  $10  he  malls 
It  home.  Some  maids  require  their  employers 
to  drive  them  home.  An  outbreak  of  violence 
Including  the  shooting  of  a  Junior  high 
school  student  has  prompted  Mayor  Wash- 
ington to  poet  policemen  throughout  the  city 
school  system.  Many  schools  have  stopped 
dealing  in  cash,  requiring  students  to  pay  for 
supplies  and  other  Items  costing  more  than 
a  dollar  by  check  or  money  order. 

"It  used  to  be  that  holdup  students  would 
use  their  fists;  then  came  knives:  now  It's 
guns."  says  George  Rhodes,  a  member  of  the 
DC.  school  board.  "Not  that  there  have  been 
that  many  Incidents,  but  It's  the  fear  that 
parents  and  teachers  must  live  under  that 
Is  most  troublesome." 

Sch'jol  principals,  anxious  to  protect  the 
reputations  of  their  Institutions,  tend  to 
minimize  the  problem.  William  J.  Saunders, 
principal  at  Eastern  High  School  (2,400  stu- 
dents Including  Just  three  whites) .  says  vio- 
lence is  "not  a  major  problem"  In  the  school. 
Tet  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  foot- 
ball equipment  has  been  stolen,  and  police 
officer  Sherman  Smart  says  there  have  been 
three  alleged  rapes  in  and  around  the  school 
since  September.  As  Officer  Smart  talks  to  a 
reporter,  a  photographer's  agent  Joins  In  to 
complain  that  he  has  visited  the  school  twice 
to  take  orders  for  class  pictures  and  has  been 
robbed  of  his  receipts  both  times. 

Not  even  the  churches  are  spared.  At  the 
Vermont  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  the  collec- 
tion plate  was  stolen  by  Intruders  In  full 
view  of  the  parishioners.  Says  Charles  War- 
ren, executive  director  of  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Churches : 
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"Some  churches  have  begun  to  lock  their 
doors  at  11  a.m.  on  Sundays  for  the  worship 
service.  Some  have  policemen  at  the  service 
during  the  offering.  Some  have  canceled  eve- 
ning activities  or  rescheduled  them  for  the 
afternoons." 

The  National  Presbyterian  Church  has 
moved  from  Its  60-year  location  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  White  House  to  a  new  site 
three  miles  farther  out.  The  Rev.  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson  calls  the  new  location  "the  quietest 
zone  in  Washington,"  but  vandalism  Is  as  bad 
at  the  new  church  as  at  the  old  one.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Elson,  the  vandalism  has  Included 
"obscenity  on  chapel  pillars,  destruction  In 
the  church  hall  and  lights  pilfered  and 
broken." 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or  OEOBQIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  February  5,  1970,  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct honor  and  privilege  of  attending 
and  participating  in  the  76th  annusJ 
banquet  meeting  of  the  Greater  Macon, 
Ga.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  a  body  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  economic  development  and  cultural 
growth  for  Macon,  Ga.,  the  Greater 
Macon  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one  of 
the  finest  civic  and  commimity  organi- 
zations of  which  I  have  knowledge. 

The  principal  speaker  on  this  occasion 
was  Gen.  Jack  Gordon  Merrell,  USAF, 
Commander  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command.  General  Merrell  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  general  officers  of  the  United 
States  and  this  fact  is  attested  by  the 
rapid  advancement  which  has  been  his 
and  the  rank  and  position  which  he  now 
holds. 

General  Merrell  is  well-known  to  the 
people  of  the  greater  Macon  area  and  is 
highly  respected  and  admired  by  those 
of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him. 

In  his  remarks  made  on  that  occasion, 
he  presented  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
encouraging  statements  of  the  present 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  which  I  have 
heard  or  read  in  a  long  time. 

I  congratulate  the  Greater  Macon 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  selecting  Gen- 
eral Merrell  to  be  the  principal  speaker 
on  the  occasion  of  its  1970  annual  meet- 
ing. I  congratulate  and  commend  Gen- 
eral Merrell  on  the  substance  of  his  re- 
marks and  the  fine  manner  in  which  he 
presented  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
clude General  Merrell's  speech  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

AooaEss  BT  General  Merrell 

It  Is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  be  your 
guest  tonight.  It  Is  also  a  privilege  for  me 
to  speak  on  the  subjects  your  chamber  offi- 
cials and  my  friends  here  have  suggested. 
They  asked  that  I  discuss  the  future  of 
Robins  Air  Force  Base  and  Vietnamlzatlon.  I 
Intend  to  address  both  subjects  and  with  jrour 
permission  In  that  order.  Before  I  address 
the  principal  subjects  tonight,  I  would  be 
remiss  If  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  tremen- 
dous rapport  that  exists  between  the  military 
and  the  civilian  communities  throughout  the 
Middle  Georgia  area. 


The  year  1970  Is  a  memorable  one  for  the 
Air  Force.  Warner  Robins  along  with  twenty- 
five  other  Air  Force  Installations  will  be 
celebrating  their  28tb  Anniversary  this  year. 
The  history  of  each  of  these  Installations 
covers  a  vital  and  fascinating  segment  of  Air 
Force  life.  Collectively  their  histories  span 
much  of  the  story  of  modem  air  power. 

In  each  Air  Base  history,  there  Is  always 
a  special  chapter  devoted  to  the  relationship 
between  the  base  and  Its  neighboring  com- 
munities. Insofar  as  Warner  Robins  Is  con- 
cerned, this  chapter  In  Its  history  Is  a  stand- 
out. 

From  Its  inception,  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Georgia  area  have  welcomed  the  personnel 
of  Robins  Air  Force  Base  and  made  them  part 
of  the  social  fabric  of  the  community.  They 
have  taken  personal  pride  In  the  role  "Their" 
base  played  in  the  nations  defense  and  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  growth  and 
progress  of  Warner  Robins  by  donating  the 
initial  land  now  occupied  by  the  base. 

On  behalf  of  all  Air  Force  personnel  on 
the  base — and  all  those  who  have  been  as- 
signed In  the  past,  I  want  to  thank  the 
people  of  this  area  for  their  support  and 
hospitality.  I  also  want  to  express  the  Air 
Force's  appreciation  for  the  conscientious 
and  faithful  services  of  those  residents  who 
have  been  employed  over  the  years  at  Warner 
Robins  Air  Force  Base.  The  organization's 
reputation  for  aircraft  maintenance  and 
modification  has  been  well  earned.  Its  rec- 
ord In  28  years  of  service  In  supply,  main- 
tenance, procurement,  and  distribution  Is 
outstanding  both  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity. Despite  the  great  demands  made  on 
them — Warner  Robins  employees  have  up- 
held standards  of  workmanship  and  they 
have  demonstrated  strong  personal  pride  In 
their  technical  competence. 

The  history  of  Warner  Robins  Air  Force 
Base  deals  almost  exclusively  with  logistics; 
that  Is  supply,  maintenance,  transportation 
and  related  activities.  These  activities  sel- 
dom make  national  headlines,  however,  our 
success  In  Vietnam  and  the  success  of  our 
worldwide  military  strategy  have  beccme 
critically  dependent  upon  tbe  effectiveness 
of  logistics.  This  should  not  be  surprising 
because  effective  logistics  support  has  always 
been  Indispensable  to  military  success.  In 
fact,  the  history  books  abotmd  with  stories 
of  battles  won  and  lost  because  of  good  or 
bad  logistics. 

But  today,  the  dramatic  speed  of  missiles 
and  aircraft  and  mounting  complexity  of 
weapons  and  the  great  variety  of  our  mili- 
tary operations  raises  logistics  to  an  unprec- 
edented level  of  significance. 

In  recognition  of  the  quality  workmanship 
and  capacity — and  my  belief  In  the  futtire 
of  Warner  Robins,  last  December  I  assigned 
to  Warner  Robins  the  logistics  management 
responsibility  for  the  Air  Force's  new  F-15 
Air  Superiority  Fighter.  A  weapon  system 
the  Air  Force  Is  looking  forward  to  as  the 
air  superiority  fighter  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  decade  and  through  the  eighties.  War- 
ner Robins  and  the  Middle  Georgia  area 
should  be  proud  to  be  selected  as  the  logis- 
tics sui^>ort  base  for  this  potentially  great 
future  program. 

Warner  Robins  has  primary  management 
responsibility  for  twenty-two  Air  Force  "Sys- 
tems" operating  In  Southeast  Asia.  And  In 
addition,  has  primary  management  support 
responsibility  for  seven  of  these  systems 
which  have  or  will  be  assigned  to  the  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  In  accordance  with  the 
President's  Vietnamization  Policy. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base  Is  an  Important 
logistics  Installation  to  support  United 
States  Air  Force  weapons  systems.  Robins 
also  contributes  Immeasurably  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force — which  I 
win  discuss  later.  Our  past  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  prospects  for  the  future  need 
clarification  and  public  understanding. 
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Vietnam,  one  of  tbe  world's  oldest  living 
clvUlzaUons,  dates  tMtck  to  hundreds  of 
years  betore  the  birth  of  Chrtst.  Through 
Its  long  history.  It  survived  under  eight  royal 
dynasties  and  short  lived  popular  uprisings. 
The  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  was  established  In 
19&5  and  that  same  year  the  United  States 
was  invited  to  estabUsh  a  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  to  Vietnam.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Vietnam  government,  the  Ad- 
visory Group  was  asked  to  assist  In  organiz- 
ing and  training  their  armed  forces  for  In- 
ternal security  and  self-protection.  As  a  re- 
sult of  communist  Infiltration  from  the 
North — and  Vletcong  guerrtlla  operations — 
the  United  States  Military  AsslsUnce  Com- 
mand known  as  MACV  was  established  In 
1962.  The  MAAG  was  reorganized  and  be- 
came a  part  of  MACV. 

The  military  conflict  expanded  In  the  Re- 
pubUc of  Vietnam  and  the  United  SUtea 
along  with  lu  allies — South  Korea,  Thai- 
land. Australia,  and  New  Zealand — provided 
troope  to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese. 

During  the  last  decade  and  under  the 
four  U.S.  Presidents  the  allied  commitment 
of  forces  In  Vietnam  was  accelerated  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  supporting  the  Vietna- 
mese people.  At  the  same  time,  economic 
programs  were  Initiated  to  permit  them  to 
develop  Into  a  viable  nation. 

The  Defense  Department  established  pro- 
grams for  helping  to  modernize  South  Viet- 
nam's armed  forces.  The  modernization  pro- 
gram Includes  updating  their  Air  Force  to 
become  a  major  combat  force.  Our  pro- 
gram started  with  the  training  of  personnel: 
modernizing  the  Air  Force  organization;  pro- 
viding logistics  support,  including  air  base 
facilities:  Indoctrination  In  tactical  opera- 
tons  and  strategy  for  the  full  utilization  of 
their  combat  force. 

In  eight  years  the  Vietnam  Air  Force 
(VNAF)  has  firmly  established  Itself  as  a 
potent  military  service,  feared  by  the  Vlet- 
cong and  the  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 
Their  sorties  have  Increased  until  now  they 
fiy  about  half  as  many  missions  as  the  num- 
ber flown  by  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft. 

VNAF  Tactical  Air  Control  Centers  di- 
rect more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
air  strikes  In  the  Delta  region.  They  now 
fly  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
tactical  sorties,  and  haul  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  airlift  requirements  for  the 
Vietnamese  forces.  They  operate  and  manage 
air  base*  and  support  functions  formerly 
performed  by  USAF  units. 

The  VNAF  has  approximately  twenty 
squadrons  of  aircraft,  including  Jets,  pro- 
peller attack  aircraft,  helicopters,  and  air- 
lift and  Ualson  aircraft.  Present  plana  and 
funding  have  been  provided  to  approximately 
double  their  current  size  and  capabilities. 

Reports  Indicate  Uxat  the  performances  of 
these  squadrons  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  USAP  squadrons  In  Vietnam. 

This  VNAF  modernization  program  has 
t>een  accelerated  under  the  President's  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  policy.  Let's  not  confuse  the 
VNAF  modernization  program,  which  has 
been  under  way  for  some  time,  with  the 
overall  U.S.  national  policy  of  "Vletnamlza- 
tloa  of  the  War." 

The  original  modernization  programs  were 
designed  to  prepare  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  handle  only  the  threat  of  Vletcong  in- 
surgency that  would  remain  after  all  North 
Vietnamese  regular  forces  had  withdrawn 
from  the  South.  Vletnamlzatlon.  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  preparing  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
handle  both  the  Vletcong  Insurgency  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  Vlet- 
namlzatlon embodies  much  more  than 
merely  enabling  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  to  assume  greater  military  re- 
sponsibilities. It  Includes  building  a  stronger 
economy,  stronger  Internal  security  forces, 
and  a  stronger  social  structure. 
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As  the  President  has  said  many  times,  we 
hold  firmly  to  a  single  objective  for  Viet- 
nam: To  permit  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  freely  determine  thetr  oum  destiny. 
The  President  has  further  said  that  we  want 
peace  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  we  cannot 
acquiesce  to  a  peace  that  denies  self-deter- 
mination to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

In  discussing  the  President's  Vletnamlza- 
tlon Program,  the  Secretary  of  the  Defense 
has  said.  "I  cannot  promise  a  miraculous  end 
to  the  war.  But  I  can  say.  reemphaslzing  the 
President's  words,  that  we  are  on  the  path 
that  has  the  t>esr  chance  of  minimizing  U.S. 
casualties  while  resolving  the  War — in  the 
shortest  possible  time  u-ithout  abandoning 
our  basic  objectives." 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
(actors  as  reported  by  various  experts.  In- 
cluding news  reporters  on  the  scene. 

In  the  field  of  internal  security,  enemy 
activities  have  been  reduced  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  farmers  have  returned  to  their 
fields  to  harvest  the  largest  rice  crop  since 
1963. 

A  major  decision  contributing  to  Internal 
security  Is  the  fact  that  more  Vietnamese, 
loyal  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  RepubUc. 
carry  guns  than  our  settlers  did  In  days  of 
the  Old  West.  After  the  TET  attacks.  Presi- 
dent Thleu  made  a  decision  to  provide  better 
arms  and  equipment  for  popular  forces  and 
people  self-defense  forcca.  the  guardian 
of  the  hamlets  and  villages.  The  decision 
has  paid  off  nuiltarlly  and  poUUcally.  as  it 
has  provided  more  protection  to  the  villages 
and  hamlets. 

In  the  economic  area,  businessmen  In 
South  Vietnam  are  beginning  to  think  more 
about  long-term  opportunltlM  than  about 
short-term  risk.  After  fighting  ends,  It  has 
been  esUmated  that  South  Vietnam  should 
be  able  to  advance  economically  with  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  five  to  seven  per  cent 
within  a  decade. 

The  country  Is  rich  In  farmland,  timber, 
fishing,  hydroelectric  potential  and,  unUke 
other  Asian  countries  such  as  Korea,  Is  not 
over-populabed.  The  War  has  created  a  net- 
work of  highways,  |>orts,  and  other  basic 
Installations. 

Equally  Important,  a  half  a  mllUon  people 
have  been,  or  are  being  trained,  by  U.8.  con- 
tractors and  the  mUltary  service.  Profes- 
sional training  of  Vietnamese  In  coUeges  and 
unlverslUes  of  this  coxintry  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  pay  dividends.  Eighty-five  per  cent 
of  South  Vietnam's  children  have  received 
at  least  elementary  schooling. 

In  the  military  area,  this  country  haa,  with 
allied  assistance,  trained  and  fielded  a  mili- 
tary force  of  more  than  one  mlUlon  men. 

They,  of  course,  need  to  learn  a  lot  more 
about  fighting  the  War  by  themselves.  They 
need  more  middle  and  top  management 
tranlng  in  air  and  artillery  support.  In  tacti- 
cal maneuvering.  In  evaluating  inteUlgence 
data,  and  particularly  In  logistics. 

Insofar  as  the  VNAF  Is  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  made  tremendous  strides  In 
training  their  personnel  In  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  their  Air  Force.  Since  there 
Is  no  aerospace  industry  In  South  Vietnam, 
we  must  continue  to  provide  equipment  and 
supply  support  for  this  country.  I  might 
add  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  aircraft  In 
their  Air  Force  Is  managed  and  supervised 
loglstlcally  from  right  here  at  Warner  Rob- 
Ins. 

The  Vietnam  Air  Force  la  now  overhauling 
some  of  their  Jet  engines,  doing  component 
repair  and  crash  and  battle  damage  repair  of 
lu  fixed  wing  aircraft.  Their  personnel  are 
working  with  the  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force 
personnel  here  at  Warner  Robins  to  develop 
a  depot  capability  for  support  of  their  hell- 
copters. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  tonight,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  fundamental  difference  of 
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Ideology-  between  Communism  and  Democ- 
racy. I'm  reminded  of  forecast*  and  predic- 
tions of  Communist  challenges  to  Democratic 
coimtrles  In  the  Far  East.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  chargea  of  Presidents  Truman.  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon  to  meet 
the  challenge  In  Korea.  South  Vietnam,  and 
Southeast  Asia.  As  a  career  military  officer. 
I  am  carrying  out  my  duty.  As  a  citizen  of 
this  free  society  In  which  I  am  a  believer.  I 
also  am  convinced  that  this  nation  had  no 
other  choice  In  defending  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  against  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  people  to  assure  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion As  our  President  recently  said.  "Aban- 
doning the  South  Vietnamese  people  would 
Jeopardize  more  than  lives  In  South  Vietnam. 
It  would  bring  peace  now  but  It  would  enor- 
mously Increase  the  danger  of  a  bigger  War 
later." 

"If  we  simply  abandoned  our  efforts  In 
Vietnam,  the  cause  of  peace  might  not  sur- 
vive the  damage  that  would  be  done  to  other 
nations'  confidence  In  our  reliability." 

Let  me  assure  you.  the  President  needs 
your  support,  your  strength:  for  both 
strength  and  perseverance  are  essential  In 
building  and  maintaining  a  poUcy  of  peace. 
Your  support  to  Warner  Robins  Air  Force 
Base  and  to  the  President's  national  objec- 
tive Is  warmly  appreciated.  Let  us  all  hope 
that  the  actions  we  take  In  this  decade  will 
be  respected  by  the  next  generation. 


SENATOR  ERNEST  ORUENING  CITES 
NEED  FOR  NEW  PRIORITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NEW  Yoax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  active  voices  against 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam  has 
been  that  of  Ernest  Gruening.  former 
UJ5.  Senator  from  Alaska.  Unfortu- 
nately. Senator  Gruening  no  longer 
serves  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  he  con- 
tinues to  serve  his  country  by  bravely 
opposing  this  tragic  war. 

On  February  17.  1970.  Senator  Gruen- 
ing spoke  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  In  New  York  City  on  "The 
Need  for  New  Priorities"  In  this  Nation. 

He  listed  the  priorities  which  must  be 
set  before  our  Nation  can  embark  upon 
new  goals. 

Consistent  with  his  past  actions,  he 
recognizes  our  primary  priority  as  dis- 
engagement in  Vietnam. 

Second,  Senator  Gruening  calls  for  the 
cutback  of  mUitary  expenditures  and 
the  checking  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

His  third  priority  is  to  'Install  more 
courage  and  backbone  upon  Capitol 
Hill"  so  that  Members  of  Congress  hold 
their  constituents  as  their  first  prior- 
ity— not  special  interest  groups. 

If  all  these  prepriorlties  are  met  and 
needed  fimds  are  made  available,  Sen- 
ator Omening  sees  the  Improvement  of 
our  environmental  quality  as  our  most 
necessary  national  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Senator 
Oruenlng's  address.  As  always,  his  cour- 
age to  speak  out  on  the  critical  issues  is 
manifest. 

The  address  follows: 
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Address  or  Sbnator  Ernest  Gruenikc:  thi 
Need  for   New  Priorities 

The  amazing  fact  about  the  situation  that 
confronts  our  country  as  we  take  leave  of  the 
seventh  decade  and  enter  the  eighth  decade 
of  this  unprecedented  and  tumultuous  cen- 
tury— the  surprising  and  predominant  fact 
Is  that  things  that  so  sorely  need  to  be 
done,  are  not  being  done,  that  the  priorities 
that  need  to  be  established  are  not  being 
established,  although  those  In  charge  of  our 
destinies  pay  Up  service  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and  In- 
clusive priority  would  be  to  relate  promise 
and  performance. 

But  let  us  take  up  the  needed  priorities, 
as  I  see  them,  one  by  one. 

The  first  and  foremost  priority,  of  course, 
is  to  end  the  war.  the  war  to  which  we  refer 
as  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  which  has  been 
stealthily  extended  to  Laos  and  Thailand — 
the  totaUy  needless,  unjustifiable.  Immoral 
and  monstrou-  war.  I 

That  war  has  cost  to  date :      | 

First:  The  death  of  over  40,000  fine  young 
Americans. 

Second:  The  wounding  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mllUon  men  (I've  seen  some  of  the  18 
and  19  year-olds  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  In 
Washington — armless,  legless,  blinded,  para- 
lyzed from  the  neck  down,  many  condemned 
to  a  lingering  living  agony  worse  than 
death.) 

Third:  The  klUlng  of  counUess  Vietnam- 
ese. North  and  South.  Including  non-com- 
batants, the  aged,  women  and  children. 

Fourth:  The  making  of  millions  of  refu- 
gees, driven  from  their  destroyed  homes  Into 
the  squalor  and  misery  of  concentration 
camps. 

Fifth:  The  laying  In  waste  of  a  whole 
small  country  which  we  allege  we  are  there 
to  save — laid  waste  by  bombing,  burning, 
defoliation,  with  Irretrievable  damage  to  the 
health  of  the  next  generation  of  Vietnam- 
ese— thoae  we  have  not  slaughtered  out- 
right. 

Sixth:  The  maintenance  In  power  of  a 
ruthless  and  corrupt  dictatorship,  whose 
character  and  actions  makes  a  grotesque 
mockery  of  our  allegation  that  we  are  there 
to  liberate  the  Vletnameee — the  perpetuation 
of  whose  ruling  gang  In  power  would  be 
achieved  If  the  Nixon  Vletnamlzatlon  plan 
takes  place. 

Seventh:  The  squandering  of  $150  billion 
in  this  fuUle  military  Involvement. 

Eighth:  The  escalating  Inflation  at  home, 
caused  by  the  billions  squandered  overseas 
and  not  by  legislation  for  education. 

Ninth:  The  short-changing  of  our  vital 
domestic  programs — pollution  abatement, 
slum  clearance,  housing,  education,  crime 
control,  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Tenth:  Rising  frustration,  discontent  and 
disunity  at  home  as  a  result  of  this  neglect 
of  our  crucial  and  overdue  domestic  require- 
ments. 

Eleventh:  The  abandonment  of  our  his- 
toric long  honored  professions  as  a  peace- 
loving  treaty-abiding  nation — for  to  make 
war  we  have  violated  every  pertinent  treaty 
to  which  we  were  a  signatory — with  a  result- 
ing forfeiture  of  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  most  of  the  free  world. 

Twelfth:  The  brutalizing  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  Americans.  Violence,  sanctioned 
and  sanctified  abroad,  breeds  lawless  vio- 
lence at  home.  If  the  administration  wants 
to  diminish  lawless  violence  at  home,  It 
should  stop  making  violence  compulscn-y 
abroad. 

Thirteenth:  A  continuing  credlbUlty  gap, 
which  has  opened  a  previously  non-existent 
breach  between  government  and  the  gov- 
erned. 

Fourteenth:  The  aUen&tlon  of  our  young; 
the   Impairment   and   even   destruction   of 
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their  faith  and  confidence  In  our  system — a 
system  that  whatever  Its  shortcomings  past 
generations  of  Americans  have  cherished, 
and  yearn  to  be  able  to  love  and  cherish 
again. 

Let  It  be  pointed  out  to  any  who  may  have 
been  misled — and  many  have — by  the  White 
House's  skillful  Madison  Avenue  techniques 
and  Its  Agnewstic  echoes,  that  we  are  not, 
repeat  not,  ending  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Consider  the  facts ! 

When  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in 
1968.  Richard  Nixon  told  the  country  that 
If  elected  he  would  stop  the  war.  that  he 
had  a  plan  to  do  It  but  that  he  could  not  re- 
veal it  because  disclosing  It  might  Interfere 
with  the  peace  talks  In  Paris. 

A  year  after  his  election  passed  without 
the  revelation,  then  on  November  3.  1969. 
after  three  weeks  of  suspenseful  advance 
publicity,  he  unveiled  his  plan. 

But  far  from  being  a  plan  to  end  the  war 
It  is  a  plan  to  prolong  and  even  to  perpetuate 
it.  A  reading  of  It  makes  clear  that  It  Is 
full  of  escape  clauses,  viz. 

If  Vletnamlzatlon  does  not  proceed  as  fast 
as  President  Nixon  hopes,  then  the  time- 
table— whatever  It  Is.  we  haven't  been  told 
what  It  Is — will  have  to  be  changed  and  the 
troop  withdrawals  deferred.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Thleu  and  Ky  are  not  anxious  to  have  us  get 
out  and  leave  them  on  their  own.  Indeed, 
Thleu  has  said  as  much  but  that  statement 
did  not  get  much  mention  in  the  media. 
Maybe  Agnew  has  Intimidated  them. 

If  the  wicked  enemy  continues  to  resist, 
doesn't  fold  up,  maybe  stages  a  counter- 
offensive,  that  wUl  of  course  change  every- 
thing, and  as  the  President  has  told  us  In  his 
November  3  address,  and  again  subsequently 
in  his  press  conference,  he  will  In  that  event 
not  hesitate  to  take  stem  measures.  Of  course 
our  adversaries  are  not  going  to  Ue  down  and 
quit.  They  will  continue  to  fight  to  expel 
the  alien  Invader,  Just  as  they  fought  him 
throughout  their  history,  the  Chinese  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  in  our  time,  the 
French,  the  Japanese  and  now  the  Amer- 
icans. 

In  sum  our  first  priority — ending  the 
war — must  be  met.  It  Is  unmet. 

The  only  test  of  the  war's  ending  Is  when 
the  casualties  stop. 

So  we'll  pass  to  the  second  priority. 

If  and  when  the  war  does  end  we  will  still 
have  the  bloated,  oversized,  overklU  capacity 
military  establishment.  We  have  been  ten- 
dered some  slight  reduction  thereof.  Five 
billion  dollars,  we  are  told,  Is  being  cut  off 
the  mlUtary  budget.  But  can  we  believe  what 
we  are  told?  A.B.M.  Is  to  be  stepped  up.  Its 
costs  are  uncertain.  But  overruns  of  military 
estimates  have  been  the  iiUe.  For  calling  at- 
tention to  them,  the  guilty  revealer,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  was  fired.  We  won't  hear  about 
them  the  next  time.  But  assimilng  that  the 
eight  per  cent  reduction  In  mlUtary  expendi- 
tures takes  place.  It  still  leaves  $70  billion 
to  the  Pentagon — several  times  our  pre- 
World  War  n  military  budget.  It  Is  high  time 
that  we  returned  to  sanity  and  prepare  for 
defense  and  not  for  offense. 

So  the  second  priority  Is  to  cut  the  mlU- 
tary budget  still  further.  We  should.  If  and 
when  the  war  ends  be  able  to  save  the  $25  to 
$30  billion  a  year  It  has  cost.  And  why  should 
we  keep  300.000  men  and  their  dependents  In 
Europe?  Do  we  have  to  have  4,000  bases 
overseas?  Obviously  not.  Must  we  continue 
to  pour  out  our  doUars  to  shore  up  the  mlU- 
tary dictatorships  In  Greece  and  Spain?  Must 
we  send  our  funds  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
presumably  to  resist  Russian  communism 
and  to  India  and  Pakistan  for  the  same 
alleged  objective  against  Chinese  commu- 
nism only  to  have  the  heads  of  governments 
use  them  against  each  other? 

Has  It  occurred  to  you  that  kllUng  Is  now 
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our  nation's  biggest  Industry?  It  Is  derived 
from  what  President  Eisenhower  In  his  fare- 
well message  warned  us  agalnst^the  mUl- 
tary-lndustrlal  complex,  but  which  George 
Wald,  Harvard's  Nobel  Laureate  amended  to 
caU  It  the  MlUtary-Industrlal-Labor  Union 
complex.  I  have  suggested  a  further  addition 
to  this  conglomerate.  It  should  be  called  the 
MlUtary-Industrlal-Labor  Union -Congress 
complex,  for  the  Congress  shares  In  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  poetprioritles.  It  could 
have  stopped  the  war  long  since  and  could 
stop  it  now  by  refusing  to  vote  the  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  to  carry  it  on. 

It  has  moreover  increasingly  abdicated  its 
resfKsnslbllties  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
government  with  the  Executive. 

It  has  of  late  made  some  feeble  stirrings 
In  that  direction.  It  has  passed  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  that  It  should  have  a 
voice  m  determining  our  military  overseas 
ventures. 

It  has  passed  a  tax  reform  bill,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  much  it  will  impinge 
on  the  Incomes  of  our  long  non-tax  paying 
milUonalres.  It  has  left  its  own  farming  col- 
leagues undisturbed  In  their  subsidies  for  Tiot 
growing  food  and  fibres. 

So  maybe  the  third  priority  would  be  to 
Instill  more  courage  and  more  backbone  up 
on  Capitol  Hill,  but  that  will  of  course  be 
resisted  by  the  White  House  and  its 
Agnewistlc  echo. 

Space  exploration  has  for  the  moment  been 
slightly  curtailed.  Moondoggles  vrtll  be  fewer. 
Planetary  exploration  to  Mars.  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus  and  Pluto  will  be  unmanned 
for  the  present.  We  are  all  very  proud  of  the 
great  technological  achievement  of  landing 
men  on  the  moon.  We  are  proud  of  our  six 
astronauts  and  of  the  scientists  who  planned 
their  fUghts  and  deserve  more  recognition 
than  has  been  accorded  to  them.  But  con- 
sidering the  great  needs  on  this  planet  might 
we  not  suspend  the  exploration  of  other 
planets  until  we  have  cleaned  up  the  messes 
on  this  one.  utilizing  the  funds  saved  for 
that  purpose?  Our  eartblans'  problems  are 
pressing.  They  cry  for  relief.  The  other 
planets  will  remain  In  orbit,  and  we  know, 
also,  that  there  are  no  Martians.  Juplterians, 
Saturnlans.  Uranuslans  and  Plutolans.  to  be 
disappointed  If  we  postpone  our  Inspection  of 
their  dead  and  Ufeless  spheres.  We  need  to 
move  so  that  our  sphere  wlU  not  be  on  Its 
way  to  becoming  Ufeless. 

Mars,  of  course,  becomes  much  less  Inter- 
esting for  those  who  had  been  thriUed  by 
reading  Perclval  Lowell's  "Mars  as  the  Abode 
of  Life,"  when  we  discovered  there  were  no 
little  green  men  Uvlng  there,  and  that  that 
hypotheUcta  figure,  "the  naan  from  Mars," 
who  was  Invoked  to  pass  sapient  Judgment  on 
our  earthly  foibles,  must  forever  remain, 
alas.  In  the  realm  of  fantasy. 

So  having  mentioned  a  few  pre-priorittes 
that  would  facilitate  adopting  a  few  needed 
priorities  by  making  funds  available  for 
them,  let  us  consider  what  they  should  be. 

To  stop  the  man-made  deterioration  of 
our  environment  would  In  my  view,  come 
first.  If  coupled  with  an  InteUlgent.  vigorous 
birth  control  program.  It  would  at  the  same 
time  have  a  real  Impact  on  poverty  through 
the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  unwanted 
and  unsupportable  children  among  the  poor. 

On  both  these  Issues  we  have  had  fine 
statements  from  the  White  House.  But  here 
again  the  reality  differs  from  the  promise. 
We  are  told  of  a  $10  billion  antl-poUutlon 
campaign.  That,  as  a  federal  contribution  to 
the  most  vital  issue  affecting  mankind's  fu- 
ture, would  be  but  a  bare  beginning.  But  on 
analysis  we  find  that  not  only  is  the  $10 
bUlion  to  be  spread  over  five  years,  But  In- 
cludes the  assumed  contributions  from 
States,  municipalities  and  private  Industry. 

The  needs  for  this  as  a  first  priority,  after 
the  above  cited  financial  pre-prioriUes.  are 
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(I)  the  gravity  of  tbe  situation:  the  recent 
awareness  that  man  Is  really  an  endangered 
species:  |2)  the  dimensions  of  the  problem, 
Its  multiple  aspects  in  air.  water,  land  and 
waste  disposal:  (3)  the  inevitable  length  of 
time  to  wage  this  war  successfully,  and  (4) 
that  once  undertaken  there  must  be  con- 
tinuity, that  there  can  be  no  interruption 
or  suspensions  without  losing  all  that  has 
been  gained. 

The  mere  preparation  for  and  organi- 
zation of  such  a  war.  the  need  of  consulting, 
to  enlist  in  addition  to  the  federal  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  fifty  states,  their 
municipalities,  and  the  great  variety  of  In- 
dustrial polluters — all  this  before  the  pro- 
gram can  be  completely  and  effectively  un- 
dertaken, gives  some  concept  of  the  stagger- 
ing magnitude  of  the  problem.  And  this  Is 
assuming  that  all  these  diverse  entitles  are 
ready  to  move  forward  together.  We  may 
even  visualize  the  Initial  difficulty  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  In  having  the 
latter  veto  or  refuse  to  spend  the  appropria- 
tion voted  by  the  former. 

No.  the  lime  to  begin  was  yesteryear! 

President  Nixon  has  recently  addressed 
Congress  and  the  Nation  on  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  the  United  States. 
To  achieve  such  improvement,  we  must  not 
only  carry  out  relentlessly  the  previously  dis- 
cussed restoration  of  the  environment,  but 
also  clear  out  our  slums,  supply  adequate 
housing,  provide  recreational  space,  step  up 
and  disperse  adequate  education  more  widely, 
to  all  of  which  essential  priorities  the  White 
House  under  Its  present  occupancy  has 
given  I'ttle  meaningful  support.  We  may 
list  these  as  priorities  of  approximately  equal 
importance.  In  fact,  we  may  well  consign 
them  all  Into  one  priority,  not  forgetting  one 
Indispensable  concomitant  without  which  all 
others  will  lose  much  of  their  meaning — 
namely  equality  of  opportunity.  This  means 
an  end  to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
color,  national  origins  and  sex.  And  it  re- 
quires an  economy  that  will  provide  employ- 
ment. 

In  sum.  and  In  conclusion,  the  basic  pri- 
ority which  includes  all  others  la  to  make  an 
America  that  will  live  up  to  its  promise,  to 
provide  for  all  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the 
life,  liberty  and  happiness  which  we  have 
the  means  and  the  know-how  to  achieve.  If 
only  the  will  to  achieve  it  is  there  also. 


BENJAMIN  F.   JENSEN 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUaYNSKI 

or  luJMOXs 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
knew  the  late  Ben  Jensen,  the  distin- 
guished former  Representative  from 
Iowa,  for  many  years.  He  was  a  colleague 
of  mine  in  this  body  and  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  dedicated  and  hard-working  Mem- 
ber. He  performed  his  duties  l)oth  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  country,  in  an 
exemplary  way. 

Because  he.  himself,  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I  and  knew  first  hand  the 
sacrifices  made  by  our  men  In  imlform. 
Representative  Jensen  was  a  champion 
of  veteran's  legislation.  As  siKh,  he  Justly 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
thousands  of  former  servicemen.  He  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  OI  bill 
which  gave  World  War  n  veterans  the 
opportunity  for  an  education. 
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He  was  the  sponsor  of  much  beneficial 
legislation  and  well  deserved  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  true  friend  of  the  oppressed, 
the  aged,  and  the  forgotten. 

He  has  pa&ed  to  his  eternal  rest  and 
will  be  sadly  mi:>scd  by  all  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  know  him. 


NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  BEGUN  FOR 
HALPERN  BILL  TO  HALT  FRAUDU- 
LENT SALES  PRACnCES 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  larg- 
est independent  business  group  in  the 
United  States  has  started  a  luitionwide 
campaign  to  enact  my  bill,  H.R.  13425. 
protecting  consumers  against  fraudulent 
sales  practices. 

H.R.  13425  would  permit  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  obtain  immediate, 
temporary  court  injunctions  to  halt 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices  be- 
cause it  lacks  the  authority  to  stop 
suspected  violations  immediately.  The 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  has  announced  its  nationwide 
support  for  the  bill  after  a  poll  indicated 
that  72  percent  of  Independent  business 
owners  favor  It,  with  21  percent  oppos- 
ing and  7  percent  undecided. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Busmess,  with  277,064  members  in 
all  50  States  declared: 

Any  scheme  or  shady  practice  which  bilks 
customers  also  hurts  the  honest  businessmen 
competing  for  the  same  customers.  In  some 
cases,  an  entire  business  is  adversely  affected 
by  unscrupulous  operators. 

Under  its  present,  limited  powers,  the 
Trade  Commission  is  slowed  down  in 
acting  upon  complaints  of  deception, 
fraud,  bait  and  switch  tactics,  phony 
contests,  misrepresentations  and  the 
like.  Such  cases  may  plod  through  the 
courts  for  years  while  more  customers 
are  swindled. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Commission 
authority  to  ask  a  Federal  court  for  a 
temporary  injunction  or  restraining 
order  "whenever  the  Commission  has 
reason  to  believe  that  violations  are 
occurring." 

In  practice,  most  PTC  enforcement  is 
based  on  "consent  decrees"  in  which  the 
object  of  the  complaint  agrees  to  abide 
by  conditiorvs  specified  by  the  FTC.  and 
no  penalty  or  prosecution  is  sought. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  press  re- 
lease being  distributed  nationwide  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business: 

Tm  Baixr  Facra 

The  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon.  which 
polices  commerce  for  deceptive  and  fraudu- 
lent sales  practices,  lacks  authority  to  stop 
suspected  violations  immediately.  Enforce- 
ment steps  take  time:  meanwhile,  more  peo- 
ple may  be  victimised.  A  bUl  proposed  by 
Representative  Seymour  Halpem  of  New 
York  wot^d  permit  the  ^TC  to  obtain  Im- 
mediate, temporary  court  InJuncUona  to  halt 
fraudulent  and  decepUve  pracUcss.  The  na- 
tion's Independent  business  owners,  polled 
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by  the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  support  the  bill  with  72  percent 
casting  favorable  votes.  21  percent  opposed 
and  7  percent  undecided. 

Independent  businessmen,  who  are  often 
skeptical  of  some  of  the  consumer-protec- 
tion proposals  being  made,  generally  agree 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Conmilssion  needs 
new  power  to  strike  swiftly  against  business 
fraud  and  deception. 

The  agency  has  come  under  criticism  on 
the  basis  that  the  FTC  is  ineffective  in  en- 
forcing laws  against  fraudulent  and  decep- 
tive advertising  and  sales  practices.  A  ma- 
jority of  businessmen  polled  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  believe 
part  of  the  answer  Ues  In  legislation  now 
before  Congress. 

A  bill  by  Representative  Seymour  Halpem 
of  New  York  would  enable  the  FTC  to  obtain 
immediate  court  injunctions  to  halt  sus- 
pected violations.  The  FTC  now  has  no  way 
of  stopping  such  practices  until  sufBclent 
evidence  has  been  presented  In  court  to 
warrant  a  "cease  and  desist"  order,  or  until 
litigation  is  concluded,  which  may  take 
months. 

This  bill  Is  favored  by  72  percent  of  the 
business  owners  responding  to  the  Federa- 
tion's poll.  Only  21  percent  voiced  opposition 
and  7  percent  reserved  their  opinion. 

Businessmen    in     (Name    of    State)     react 

with  percent  supporting  the  measure. 

percent   against  it,   and   percent 

undecided. 

President  Nixon  recently  urged  Congress  to 
give  the  FTC  such  power. 

"Any  scheme  or  shady  practice  which  bilks 
customers  also  hurts  the  honest  business- 
men, competing  for  the  same  customers.  In 
some  cases  an  entire  business  Is  adversely 
affected  by  unscrupulous  operators." 

Under  Its  present,  limited  powers,  the  Trade 
Commission  Is  slowed  down  In  acting  upon 
complaints  of  deception,  fraud,  bait  and 
switch  tactics,  phony  contests,  misrepresen- 
tations and  the  like,  says  Congressman  Hal- 
pern.  "Such  cases  may  plod  through  the 
courts  for  years  while  more  customers  are 
swindled." 

The  Halpem  Bill  would  give  the  Commis- 
sion authority  to  ask  a  Federal  Court  for 
a  temporary  Injunction  or  restraining  order 
"whenever  the  Commission  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  violations  are  occurring". 

Proponents  say  such  orders  would  stop 
violations  and  protect  customers  without  de- 
lay. Businessmen  who  expose  the  bill  see  the 
possibility  that  this  action  could  be  used 
against  a  businessman  who  is  later  cleared 
of  charges. 

In  pracUce,  most  TTC  enforcement  Is  based 
on  "consent  decrees"  In  which  the  object 
of  the  complaint  agrees  to  abide  by  condi- 
tions specified  by  the  FTC.  and  no  penalty 
or  prosecution  Is  sought. 

STATE  BREAKDOWN  FIGURES-A  BILL  TO  PERMIT  SECUR- 
ING OF  TEMPORARY  INJUNCTIONS  IN  DECEPTIVE  AD- 
VERTISING CASES 


Ptrttnl      Pareant        Percent 
Stats  In  lavor       aiainst    undacided 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Aruona » , 

Arkansas , 

CahlenM 

Coterads 

Connactiail 

Oelawars 

Ftenda 

Gaorfia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinon... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kantuchy 

Losteians 

Maine 

Msrylaad *. 


71 

22 

S7 

33 

10 

77 

IS 

75 

11 

7? 

21 

70 

21 

70 

21 

7S 

22 

7? 

22 

71 

23 

77 

19 

•9 

26 

72 

21 

71 

22 

74 

19 

72 

19 

71 

17 

72 

21 

71 

17 

71 

22 
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Slats 


ParcenI 
in  lavor 


Percent        Percent 
against    undecided 


»n 


Massachusatb 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

73 
74 
71 
72 
68 

21 
19 
22 
20 
24 
20 
18 
22 
21 
21 
25 
20 
20 
24 
21 
23 
22 
19 
25 
21 
21 
24 
23 
23 
17 
26 
19 
20 
24 
23 
23 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampsliirs 

68 
75 
77 
73 

12 

New  Jersey.. 

73 

New  Mexico 

69 
73 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

75 

North  Dakota 

65 

11 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

74 
72 
70 
75 

Rhode  Island 

73 

South  Carolina 

72 

South  Dakota 

72 

Tennesssa 

Teiai 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia         

69 
72 
69 
75 
69 

Washington 

Washington,  D.C 

West  Virginia 

74 
60 
69 

20 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

72 
68 

VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Spiro  has 
done  it  again.  Having  abandoned  the 
professional  golfing  tour  after  beanlng 
his  partner  with  an  errant  fairway 
wood,  our  vacuous  imleader  once  more 
returned  to  the  rubber-chicken  circuit 
for  a  few  verbal  potshots  at  the  world  he 
never  has  quite  understood.  Prom  the  re- 
sults, it  would  appear  that  he  would 
have  been  better  off  on  the  practice  tee. 

His  remarks  about  Senator  Pitlbright 
and  the  "whole  damn  zoo"  of  various 
protest  groups  do  not  merit  comment. 
They  only  reflect  the  lack  of  respect  for 
diversity  of  thought  which  we  have  all 
known  that  Mr.  AcNrw  possessed  for  a 
long  time.  Besides,  I  am  sure  that  his 
targets  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  have  all  experienced 
heat  from  far  hotter  sources  and  have 
not  wilted. 

But  the  Vice  President  did  make  a 
series  of  remarks  in  Chicago  which 
could  do  substantial  harm  to  another 
sector  of  our  society — institutions  of 
higher  education.  His  confused  and  over- 
simplified tirade  against  "quota  sys- 
tems" tmd  "open  admissions" — two  com- 
pletely unrelated  ideas — can  only  ex- 
acerbate the  problems  such  institutions 
currently  face  in  attempting  to  balance 
their  concepts  of  academic  excellence 
with  their  obligation  to  serve  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population. 

Many  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  at  last  recognizing  their  responsibili- 
ties to  blacks  and  other  minority  groups 
by  encouraging  minority  enrollment.  Un- 
fortunately, these  attempts  have  created 
misunderstandings  by  many  persons, 
both  black  and  white.  Nevertheless,  re- 
sults have  been  uniformly  encouraging, 
and  acceptance  is  increasing.  An  unin- 
vited and  Imprecise  entrance  into  the 
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issue  by  the  Vice  President  is  exactly 
what  was  not  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  printed  an  excellent  editorial  on 
ISx.  AcNEW  and  the  admissions  question 
last  Monday.  As  I  feel  that  their  anal- 
ysis could  be  of  great  assistance  to  any 
of  my  colleagues  interested  in  the  matter, 
I  submit  it  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
AcNEw  Wrong  in  Couxck  Attack 

Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew's  simplistic 
attack  on  college  admissions  policies  ap- 
peared designed  to  stir  up  111  will  rather  than 
promote  understanding. 

In  a  speech  In  Chicago  he  criticized  the 
recently  adopted  practice  of  some  schools  of 
setting  aside  a  certain  number  of  places  In 
their  freshman  classes  for  Negroes.  He  also 
said  "the  concept  of  what  is  erroneotisly 
called  'open  admissions'  makes  Its  way  among 
some  of  our  supercilious  sophisticates." 

Agnew's  mistake  was  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  he  mixed  up  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinctly different  admissions  procedures.  Open 
admissions  by  Its  very  name  indicates  no 
quotas. 

It  is  well  to  Imply,  as  Agnew  did,  that 
college  admissions  should  be  based  on  high 
school  grades  and  test  scores,  but  there  are 
compelling  social  reasons  for  making  excep- 
tions. Where  were  Agnew  and  the  other  critics 
of  quotas  in  the  dajrs  when  quotas  operated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  blacks  Instead  of  to 
their  advantage? 

This  nation  cannot  afford  not  to  aid  the 
building  of  a  substantial  body  of  Negro  col- 
lege graduates  who  can  cc»np>ete  for  the  bet- 
ter paying  jobs.  Certainly  there  are  blacks — 
as  there  are  whites — who  are  not  college  ma- 
terial. However,  many  other  young  people, 
especially  among  the  Negroes,  might  have 
been  properly  qualified  for  college  If  the  edu- 
cational and  social  systems  had  not  failed 
them. 

Quotas  calling  for  a  minimum  number  of 
Negroes  in  a  freshman  class  may  seem  offen- 
sive, but  they  ensure  that  the  college  wlU 
seek  out  and  enroll  Negroes  who  appear  to 
have  the  potential  to  benefit  from  college. 

Ralph  A.  Dungan.  New  Jersey's  chancellor 
of  higher  education,  said  last  spring :  "A  very 
substantiad  number  of  students  graduating 
from  our  urban  public  schools  are  not  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  admission  standards  of 
most  colleges  and  universities  .  .  .  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  their  application  for  college 
Involves  a  form  of  racial  discrimination  In 
the  sense  that  black  and  other  minority 
students  are  generally  the  least  well-pre- 
pared high  school  graduates. 

"Given  the  current  failure  of  our  urban 
schools,  higher  education  has  no  alternative 
In  the  years  Immediately  ahead  but  to  step 
In  and  assist  able  and  motivated  students 
from  our  major  cities  to  overcome  the  handi- 
caps of  their  elementary  and  secondary 
schooling." 

Last  fall.  New  Jersey's  state  university, 
Rutgers,  began  an  C4>en  admissions  program 
admitting  more  than  500  students  who  did 
not  meet  the  school's  minimum  require- 
ments. A  report  Issued  last  week,  after  one 
semester,  called  the  experiment  "successful 
so  far  as  we  can  tell."  City  University  of 
New  York  will  begin  a  similar  program  on 
a  larger  scale  this  year. 

Open  admissions  is  one  approach  to  the 
problem.  Quotas  Is  another.  In  the  prestl- 
glotis  Ivy  League,  the  schools  admitted 
freshman  classes  last  September  that  were 
10%  Negro.  This  represented  a  huge  in- 
crease in  black  enrollment. 

Getting  Negroes  into  college  Is  just  part 
of  the  solution.  Helping  them  adjust  and 
stay  there  is  the  other.  Much  of  the  recent 
unrest  among  Negro  students  can  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  really  ready 
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for  the  experience  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Enarson,  president  of  Cleve- 
land State  University,  said  the  following  In 
a  paper  delivered  In  October  to  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education: 

"To  lower  admissions  standards  vdthottt 
at  the  same  time  making  significant  changes 
in  academic  requirements,  along  with  gen- 
erous provision  for  tutorial  and  remedial 
work  and  financial  aid,  is  double  deceptl(»L 
It  tricks  the  disadvantaged  Into  believing 
they  can  make  It,  when  in  fact  many  can- 
not, and  It  tricks  the  Institution  Into  the 
belief  that  it  does  good  by  doing  bad." 

The  challenge  higher  education  faces  to- 
dar  Is  to  widen  the  opportunities  for  enroll- 
ment without  diminishing  the  quality  of  the 
final  product.  It  will  not  be  easy,  but  if  it 
can  t>e  done  then  it  must  be  done. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OP  CKOKOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
my  ofQce  received  over  400  individual 
letters  protesting  the  sale  over  the  coim- 
ter  of  pornographic  literature  to  minors. 
These  parents  are  showing  their  rightful 
indignation  at  having  their  children  ex- 
posed to  such  sexually  oriented  material. 
The  harm  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  a 
young  mind  by  such  material  cannot  be 
measured. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
sexusdly  oriented  crimes  during  the  past 
decade,  especially  among  juveniles.  Also, 
we  only  need  to  look  to  the  college 
campus  where  the  pill,  sex,  promiscuity, 
and  nudity  have  become  an  accepted  way 
of  life. 

Early  this  session  of  Congress,  I  joined 
with  a  number  of  my  colleages  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  prohibit 
the  sale  of  pornographic  material  to 
minors  which  was  transported  in  inter- 
state commerce.  A  subcommittee  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation.  I  submitted  testi- 
mony to  the  subcommittee  urging  the 
constitutionality  of  this  bill.  For  the  In- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  I  am  hereby 
inserting  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  my  testi- 
mony into  the  Record  : 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  B. 

BtACKBtniN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  allowing 
me  to  submit  a  statement  to  your  Committee 
in  support  of  HJt.  5171,  a  bill  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  cosponsorlng  with  Mr.  Ben- 
nett of  Florida. 

The  main  focus  of  this  bill  Is  the  preven- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  obscene  material 
to  persons  under  the  age  of  18  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  viewing  of  obscene  movies 
by  our  youth. 

In  order  to  vinderstand  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  legislation,  we  should  review  the 
holdings  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt  in  cases 
concerning  the  power  of  the  several  states 
to  prevent  dissemination  of  material  which 
it  judges  to  be  obscene. 

Throughout  our  history  freedom  of  the 
press  and  expression  has  been  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  cherished  ideals.  To  prohibit  fed- 
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eral  encroachment  upon  this  precious  free- 
dom, many  state  legislatures,  at  the  time 
ol  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  sUted 
that  they  would  ratify  the  Constitution  only 
If  the  Bill  of  RlghU  were  attached.  The  first 
arucle  of  the  Bill  of  Rlgbu  Is  the  Freedom 
of  Speech. 

An  early  case  dealing  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Amendment  regarding  free  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  was  Near  v.  Minne- 
sota. 283  U.S.  1931  At  that  time,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  states  cannot  censor  the 
news  content  of  newspapers  l>ecau8e  they 
attack  certain  persons  and  actions  of  a 
political  assembly.  Since  this  initial  case,  a 
barrage  of  suit*  concerning  state  censorship 
have  come  before  the  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  recognized  that  even 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  U  not  abso- 
lute In  Mutual  film  Co.  v.  Ohio.  230  U.S. 
230  1 1915).  The  Court  there  held  that  mo- 
tion pictures  could  not  be  considered  as 
falling  under  the  protection  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  Court  held  that  since  mo- 
tion pictures  were  for  entertainment  and 
not  a  means  of  communicating  ideas,  there 
was  no  need  to  prevent  them  from  being 
censored  by  local  authoriUea.  This  ruling 
was  reversed  In  the  case  of  Burtityn  v.  Wil- 
non  548  U.S.  495  In  1952  In  which  Justice 
Clark,  speaking  for  the  Court,  held  that 
a  New  York  sUtute  banning  sacrilegious 
films  prevented  the  communication  of  cer- 
tain Ideas  and  philosophy. 

After  the  Burtstyn  ruling,  the  Court  waa 
called  upon  in  the  case  of  Time  Film  Cor- 
poration V  Chicago  365  U.S.  43  (1981)  to 
decide  whether  the  city  of  Chicago  had  the 
right  to  require  that  flUns  be  submitted 
for  approval  prior  to  showing.  The  Court 
held  In  this  case  that  the  city  did  have  the 
right  to  require  that  films  be  submitted  to 
it  for  licensing.  However.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Court  did  not  pass  upon-  the 
issue  as  to  whether  the  criteria  used  by  the 
city  m  granting  the  license  was  constitu- 
tional. 

Even  though  the  Court  had  handed  down 
many  decisions  concerning  what  the  states 
could  censor.  It  had  not  established  guide- 
lines which  could  be  used  to  determine  what 
was  obscene.  The  Court  approached  the 
problem  in  the  cases  of  Roth  v.  U.S.  354  VS. 
476  (1959)  and  Alberta  v.  California,  both 
of  these  cases  were  decided  In  1957.  In  these 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  made  the  pro- 
nouncement that  obscenity  Is  not  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment.  In  any  future 
considerations  the  sole  criteria  for  decid- 
ing whether  a  film  or  book  should  not  be 
shown  or  distributed  was  whether  or  not 
It  was  obscene.  The  criteria  of  "redeeming  so- 
cial value"  was  announced  as  l>etng  one  of 
the  main  standards  in  determining  wheth- 
er or  not  material  Is  obscene.  Justice  Bren- 
nan.  speaking  for  the  Court,  established  a 
rule  that  material  can  be  described  as  ob- 
scene when  It  appeals  to  the  prurient  in- 
terests of  the  Individual  receiving  or  view- 
ing the  subject  matter. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Ginzburg  v.  United 
States  383  US.  463  il966i.  the  Cour:  upheld 
the  conviction  of  the  defendant  who  was 
charged  with  violating  a  federal  statute 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  the  malls  for  the 
distribution  of  advertUements  appealing  to 
the  receiver's  prurient  Interests.  The  Court 
upheld  that  If  the  material  In  question  la 
of  such  a  nature  that  It  appeals  only  to 
man's  morbid  prurient  interest,  then  It  can 
be  classified  as  obscene.  The  Court  also  set 
the  standard  for  Judging  whether  material 
was  obscene  based  upon  the  teat  that  It  vio- 
lated "contemporary  community  standards." 
This  rule  was  modified  In  Jacobellis  v.  Ohio 
378  US.  184  (1904)  In  which  Justice  CI  irk. 
speaking  for  a  divided  Court,  stated  that 
the  guidelines  must  be  based  on  a  national 
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standard  and  not  the  standards  of  a  local 
community. 

In  light  of  the  criteria  est.-ibllshed  by  the 
couru.  the  following  rules  should  be  followed 
by  the  Committee  when  reviewing  any  leg- 
islation regulating  obscenity: 

(1)  Does  the  bill  In  Itself  require  censor- 
ship and  restrict  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  of  non-obscene  material? 

(2)  Is  the  Intention  of  the  legislation  to 
prevent  the  expression  of  an  Idea  which  might 
have  some  aspect  of  redeeming  social  value? 

(3)  Is  the  criteria  for  defining  obscenity 
sufficiently  described  so  as  to  prevent 
abuse  by  the  administering  agency? 

(4)  Do  the  restrictions  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  material  prevent  the  use  of 
such  material  by  persons  having  maturity 
and  emotional  stability? 

When  reviewing  this  bill  In  light  of  the 
criteria  outlined  above.  I  feel  that  It  does 
meet  these  specifications.  Specifically,  the 
bill  does  not  restrict  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  to  view  non-obscene  material.  The 
bill  very  succinctly  and  restrlctlvely  de- 
fines the  terms  minor,  nudity,  sexual  con- 
duct, sexual  excitement  and  sado-maaochls- 
tlc  abuse.  These  definitions  are  sufficiently 
restrictive  to  assure  that  by  contemporary 
norm  a  minor  would  not  be  restricted  from 
obtaining  non-obecene  maierial. 

2.  With  regard  to  whether  the  legislation 
would  restrict  the  expression  of  Ideas  having 
some  redeeming  social  value,  the  bill  follows 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  In  section  I.  sub- 
section 6  of  the  bill,  the  term  "harmful  to 
minors  '  means  that  the  material  (A)  appeals 
predominantly  to  the  prurient  shameful  or 
morbid  interests  of  minors:  |B)  It  is  patently 
offensive  to  the  prevailing  standards  In  the 
adult  community  as  a  whole  with  respect  to 
what  Is  suitable  for  minors:  and  (C)  It  Is 
utterly  without  redeeming  social  Imporunce 
for  minors.  This  language  Is  in  conformity 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  expressed 
In  the  Roth  v.  US..  Albert  V.  California,  and 
Jacobellis  V.  Ohio. 

3.  Is  the  criteria  for  defining  obscenity 
sufficiently  described  so  as  to  prevent  abuses 
by  the  administering  agency?  This  bill  de- 
fines the  terms  with  regard  to  obscenity 
since  the  guidelines  for  the  agency  are  clearly 
established.  There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the 
administrators  mind  as  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. The  problem  of  broad  generalities  is 
sulSclently  considered  in  this  legislation. 

4.  Are  the  restrictions  so  tight  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  material  by  persons  hav- 
ing sufficient  maturity  and  emotional  sta- 
bility? The  title  of  this  bill  specifically  states 
that  It  Is  to  be  applied  only  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years.  Thus,  because  of  the 
limit  placed  in  the  law.  It  can  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  legislation  is  not  overly 
restrictive,  thus  preventing  individuals  whom 
society  considers  able  to  handle  pornographic 
or  obscene  material  from  obtaining  it. 

The  object  of  this  legislation  Is  simply  to 
provide  the  government  with  a  way  to  pre- 
vent the  dissemination  of  obscene  material 
to  persons  under  18  years  of  age.  This  leg- 
islation does  meet  the  criteria  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Since  It  conforms  to  the 
Court  rulings  and  is  restricted  to  persons 
under  18  years  of  age.  It  could  never  have 
any  effect  on  our  basic  freedoms.  I  have 
attempted  to  measure  the  language  of  H.R. 
5171  with  the  criteria  esUblished  by  the 
precedente  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  criteria  established  by  the  Court 
have  been  met  in  this  legislation,  and  this 
legislation  should  meet  any  challenge  of 
constitutionality  Mr.  Chairman,  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  of  America  are  crying  out 
In  desperation  against  the  flood  of  mind  and 
moral  poisoners  which  are  seeping  Into  our 
homes  and  schools.  Thoa«  most  likely  to  be 
Influenced   by  such  material  are  our  most 
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precious  commodity,  our  children.  We  can- 
not shrug  our  shoulders  at  the  cry  for  relief 
which  U  heard  across  our  land  and  merely 
pass  the  blame  onto  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
This  legislation  is  not  requested  by  the 
American  people  but  It  Is  denuinded.  Their 
demands  are  Justified  in  the  name  of  protect- 
ing our  citizens.  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  bill  now 
under  study. 

HJL  5171 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemination  through 
Interstate  commerce  or  the  malls  of  ma- 
terials harmful  to  persons  under  the  age  of 
eighteen    years,    and    to   restrict   the   ex- 
hibition of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   <i»   Congre"  assembled.   That    (a) 
chapter  71  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 
"I  1466.  Exposing  icnobs  to  HASicrtTL  matz- 

KIALS 

"(a)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly — 

"(1)  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  loan,  or  deliver 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  through  the  malls 
to  any  mliK>r — 

"(A)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar 
visual  representation  or  image  of  a  person 
or  portion  of  the  human  body  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado-masochlstlc 
abuse  and  which  is  harmful  to  minors;  or 

"(B)  any  book,  pamphlet,  magifwlne, 
printed  matter,  however  reproduced,  or  sound 
recording  which  contains  explicit  and  de- 
tailed verbal  descriptions  or  narrative  ac- 
counts of  sexual  excitement,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sado-masochlstlc  abuse  and  which  taken 
M  a  whole,  is  harmfvil  to  minors,  or 

"(2)  to  ezlilbit  to  a  minor  a  motion  plc- 
ttire,  show,  or  other  presentation  which — 

"(A)  has  moved  In  Interstate  commerce 
or  through  the  malls, 

"(B)  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sado-masochlstlc  abuse,  and 
"(C)  Is  harmful  to  minors. 
"(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the 
first  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  mc»e 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  for  any  second  or  subsequent 
offense. 

"(c)   As  used  In  this  section — 
"(1)   The  term  "minor"  means  any  person 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

"'(2)  The  term  "nudity"  means  the  show- 
ing of  the  human  male  or  female  genitals, 
pubic  area,  or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  full 
opaque  covering,  the  female  breast  with  less 
than  a  fully  opaque  covering  of  any  portion 
below  the  top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  deple- 
tion of  covered  male  genitals  In  a  dlscernlbly 
turgid  state. 

""(3)  The  term  'sexual  conduct"  means 
acts  of  masturbation,  homosexuality,  sexual 
Intercourse,  physical  contact  with  a  person's 
clothed  or  unclothed  genitals,  pubic  area, 
or  buttocks,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  female, 
physical  contact  with  her  breast. 

"(4)  The  term  "sexual  excitement'  means 
the  condition  of  human  male  or  female  gen- 
itals In  a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or 
arousal. 

"'(5)  The  term  'sado-masochlstlc  abuse' 
means  fiagellatlon  or  torture  by  or  upon  a 
person  clad  In  undergarments,  a  mask,  or 
bizarre  costume,  or  the  condition  of  being 
fettered,  bound,  or  otherwise  physically  re- 
strained on  the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(6)  The  term  'harmful  to  minors'  means 
that  quality  of  any  description  or  repre- 
sentation. In  whsteve?  form,  of  nudity,  sex- 
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ual    conduct,    sexual    excitement,    or    sado- 
masochlstlc  abuse,  which — 

"(A)  predominantly  appeals  to  the  pru- 
rient, shameful,  or  morbid  interest  of  minors; 

"(B)  Is  patently  offensive  to  prevailing 
standards  in  the  adult  community  as  a 
whole  with  respect  to  what  Is  suitable  mate- 
rial for  minors;  and 

"(C)  Is  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
Importance  for  minors. 

"(7)  The  term  'knowingly'  means  having 
general  knowledge  of,  or  reason  to  know,  or 
a  belief  or  ground  for  belief  which  warrants 
further  Inspection  or  Inquiry  at — 

"(A)  the  character  and  content  of  any 
material  described  In  subsection  (a)  which 
Is  reasonably  susceptible  of  examination  oy 
the  defendant,  and  i 

'"(B)   the  age  of  the  minor."' 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chanter  71 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
Item: 

"1466.  Exposing   minors   tu   harmful   mate- 
rials." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Supreme  Court  shall  not 
have  Jurisdiction  under  section  1252  or  1253 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  review  any 
determination  made  under  sectloa  1466  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  that  any  mate- 
rial described  In  subsection  (a)  of  that  sec- 
tion is  harmful  to  minors. 

(b)  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  under  section  1291  or  1292  of 
title  28.  United  Stotes  Code,  to  review  any 
determination  made  under  section  1466  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  that  any  mate- 
rial described  In  subsection  (a)  of  that  sec- 
tion is  harmful  to  minors. 

Sbc.  3.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  Uke  effect  on  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

His  name  may  well  be  remembered  mostly 
In  this  connection,  yet  the  man's  energies 
carried  him  deeply  into  other  fields.  Until 
the  very  last.  Gage  devoted  much  time  to 
development  of  Missouri  river  basin  proj- 
ects, to  the  teaching  of  law  and  perfection 
of  agriculture.  All  this  in  addition  to  his 
own  practice  of  law  and  his  cattle  farm. 
The  name  of  John  B.  Gage  will  be  carried 
as  citizen  extraordinary,  leader  of  Kansas 
City. 


FIGHTING    JACK    GAGE 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  station 
KCMO  recently  paid  a  most  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  one  of  Kansas 
City's  truly  memorable  tmd  outstanding 
citizens,  former  mayor,  John  B.  Gage.  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  editorial  by  KCMO 
vice  president,  E.  K.  Hartenbower,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  material  follows: 

He  was  known  as  "Fighting  Jack  Gage" 
to  Kansas  City.  John  B.  Gage  stood  as  a  sym- 
bol In  Kansas  City,  a  symbol  oX  honest  gov- 
ernment with  the  fiery  will  to  fight  for 
It. 

His  threee  terms  as  mayor  following  the 
ouster  of  a  corrupt  city  administration  es- 
tablished a  pattern  followed  by  many  other 
cities  m  America.  One  of  those.  New  Orleans, 
went  through  similar  turmoil  In  dislodging 
bossUm  from  City  Hall,  using  experience 
gained  here  In  Kansas  City.  Mayor  Gage 
and  a  long  list  of  city  officials  were  guests 
of  New  Orleans  at  Inauguration  of  the  clean- 
up mayor  in  return  for  guidance  in  the 
struggle. 

Gage  was  elected  mayor  In  1940  with  a 
mountainous  Job  facing  him,  a  Job  of 
straightening  up  city  finances  left  in 
chaos,  helping  with  reorganization  of  city 
police  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  design- 
ing a  plan  for  the  future  of  the  city.  Citi- 
zens rallied  to  the  call.  John  Oage  provided 
leadership. 


A  GREAT  LOSS— HON.  BEN  JENSEN 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MSBSArHuarrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of 
my  dear  friend  and  our  former  esteemed 
and  beloved  colleague,  Ben  Jensen. 

Not  long  ago  he  visited  the  House  and 
I  had  the  opportimity  to  talk  with  him. 
While  he  had  lost  some  weight,  as  usual, 
he  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and  I  more 
than  enjoyed  our  talk.  Little  did  I  think 
it  would  be  the  last  time  that  I  would 
see  him. 

Ben  Jensen  was  one  of  the  finest  men 
I  have  ever  known.  He  was  a  superb 
human  being,  warm,  cordisd,  interested 
in  people,  and  always  willing  to  help. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  when  he  was 
in  the  House,  and  frequently  appeared 
before  his  committee  on  very  important 
measures,  having  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  massive  flood  control  projects  in 
my  district.  State,  and  region,  arising 
from  two  very  devastating  storms  that 
beset  New  England  some  few  years  ago. 

Ben  always  went  out  of  his  way  at  that 
time,  as  he  always  did,  to  support  and 
assist  me  regarding  these  measures,  and 
it  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  his  in- 
terest and  efforts  and  those  of  his  great 
cormnittees,  that  we  succeeded  in  getting 
the  funds  to  conduct  vital  rehabilita- 
tion work  and  set  up  several  dams,  and 
other  flood  control  projects,  that  have 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  In  protect- 
ing our  region  against  the  ravages  of 
very  damaging  floods  that  periodically 
visit  us,  and  cause  loss  of  life,  and  very 
heavy  property  losses.  Some  of  these 
projects  were  multipurpose  and  also  en- 
tailed the  development  of  new  sources  of 
water  and  recreational  areas  that  have 
contributed  invaluably  to  our  communi- 
ties and  people. 

The  help  that  Ben  and  his  committee 
rendered  in  these  important  matters  was 
so  typical  of  the  consideration  and  as- 
sistance that  he  and  they  were  always 
willing  to  give  when  important,  neces- 
sary metisures  were  pending. 

This  was  just  one  of  the  many  activi- 
ties that  Ben  engaged  in  so  construc- 
tively, so  efficiently  and  thoughtfully 
during  his  long,  very  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  House. 

Ben  Jensen  was  a  man  of  very  rugged 
character  who  reflected  the  strength, 
determination  and  basic,  commonsense 
and  sound  judgment  that  is  so  much  a 
part  of  people  who  earn  their  living  from 
the  soil. 
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He  came  from  solid,  sensible,  hard- 
working, honest  forebears,  and  he  grew 
up  and  was  trained  in  the  values  and 
traditions  of  those  who  work,  learn  and 
live  in  agricultural  communities. 

He  was  highly  dedicated  to  his  work 
and  served  his  constituency.  State,  and 
Nation  with  absolute  fidelity  to  duty, 
great  wisdom  and  deep  conviction  to  his 
commitments  to  his  cherished  public 
service. 

His  patriotism  knew  no  boimds,  and 
he  was  intent  upon  protecting  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,  upholding  its  basic 
principles  of  freedom  and  preserving  the 
free  institutions  responsible  for  its 
greatness. 

While  he  was  a  sincere  conservative  in 
his  political  philosophy,  he  was  inter- 
ested in  human  beings  and  in  serving  his 
people  with  all  his  heart  and  giving  of 
himself  in  their  interests. 

His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple he  served  so  faithfully  and  well  to 
his  great  State  and  the  country  which  he 
believed  in  so  completely  and  served  so 
wholeheartedly  in  this  great  body. 

His  passing  will  be  sorely  felt  in  this 
Chamber,  and  in  the  Congress,  where 
he  had  so  many  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  where  he  was  respected, 
admired  and  loved  by  his  colleagues  and 
all  those  who  knew  him. 

A  great  oak  has  fallen  in  the  forest 
of  our  American  public  service  in  the 
passing  of  this  dedicated  man,  who  gave 
so  much  of  himself  to  perpetuate  and 
enrich  the  American  heritage  and  assist 
his  fellow  man. 

We  shall  long  remember  here  the  ap- 
pealing, personal  qualities  of  Ben  Jensen, 
his  warm,  vibrant  friendship,  his  lively 
sense  of  humor,  his  kindness  and  affec- 
tionate regard  for  people,  especially  his 
colleagues  and  close  friends. 

I  vividly  remember  the  last  si>eech  I 
heard  him  make  in  the  House.  It  was  on 
a  pending  farm  bill,  designed  to  help  the 
farmers  of  his  great  Middle  West  and  the 
country.  He  analyzed  the  bill  carefully, 
pointing  out  the  needs  it  would  fill,  and 
the  great  benefits  it  would  confer  up<mi 
his  own  people,  and  those  who  derive 
their  livelihood  from  the  farms  of  the 
Nation.  He  delivered  a  brilliant,  sincere, 
powerful  speech  for  a  cause  that  was  al- 
ways very  close  to  his  heart  and  to  the 
people  of  his  district,  the  folks  back  home. 

And  he  concluded  with  these  words, 
"God  bless  the  farmers  of  America." 

Those  final  words  were  typical  of  Ben 
Jensen.  They  showed  more  eloquently 
than  a  volxmie,  his  love,  devotion,  and 
loyalty  to  his  own  people,  and  these  last 
words  of  his  in  the  House  will  always 
be  recalled  by  those  who  heard  them,  and 
the  people  he  served  with  such  deep  de- 
votion, as  exemplifj-lng  Ben's  unre- 
strained dedication  to  his  p>eople. 

With  a  very  heavy  heart,  I  extend  my 
prayers  smd  deepest  sympathy  to  his  gra- 
cious, devoted  wife  and  his  dear  ones  for 
the  truly  irreparable  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained, and  which  I  and  many  others 
share  with  them.  May  the  good  Lord 
comfort  and  strengthen  them  to  bear 
their  deep  sorrow  with  true  spiritual 
resignation. 

And  may  our  dear  friend  and  late,  es- 
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teemed  coUeagw.  Ben  Jensen,  his  life's 
work  well  and  faithfully  done,  find  rest 
and  peace  in  his  heavenly  home. 


NEIL  JOHN  CALLAHAN:  AN  OUT- 
STANDINO  CITIZEN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1970 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  very  deep  sorrow  that 
I  rise  today  to  mark  the  passing  of  my 
very  good  friend,  Neil  John  Callahan,  a 
man  who  contributed  much  to  my  native 
Santa  Clara  County,  to  the  State  of 
California,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Callahan,  an  executive  with  the 
Pacific  Telephone  Co..  served  his  com- 
munity In  many  ways.  He  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Sunnyvale  Rotary  Club, 
the  Sunnjrvale  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


and  the  Santa  Clara  County  United 
p^md.  In  addition  he  served  as  general 
chairman  of  the  1964  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty Bond  Drive  Committee  and  chairman 
of  the  county's  multiple  sclerosis  cam- 
paign in  1967. 

Neil  also  gave  unstintingly  to  his  Na- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  Army  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II  and  as  a 
member  of  local  Selective  Service  Board 
62  in  San  Jose  during  recent  years. 

I  knew  Neil  well  through  his  devoted 
efforts  in  both  the  community  and  in 
politics,  where  his  love  of  Nation,  and 
the  people  in  it.  were  represented  by  his 
actions  during  the  1964  and  1968  cam- 
paigns. It  was  to  the  honor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  he  served  as  an  alter- 
nate delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion held  in  Chicago  in  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  express  my  condolences  and  the  con- 
dolences of  this  body  to  Mrs.  Helene  T. 
Callahan.  Neil's  lovely  wife,  and  to  their 
two  daughters.  Neil  was  a  good  man  and 
we  will  miss  him. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  other  Members  of 
this  Congress  in  observing  the  52d  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Lithuania. 
Lithuanians  around  the  world  are  cele- 
brating this  occasion,  even  though  many 
must  celebrate  quietly  within  their  own 
souls,  as  they  are  not  free  to  do  other- 
wise. They  have  only  the  memory  of  brief 
freedom  in  the  past  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  free  world  to  sustain  their 
hope  of  freedom  In  the  future.  These  op- 
pressed, enslaved  peoples  have  not  let 
their  hope  grow  dim;  let  us  honor  their 
faith  and  brighten  that  hope  by  our  re- 
newed pledge  to  seek  freedom  for  all  who 
are  in  bondage. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iiir«rfay,  February  19,  1970 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  »Jn. 

Rev.  Prof.  Martin  A.  Kavolls.  retired 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. East  Dubuque.  HI.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  God,  whose  providence  pre- 
pared the  way  of  peace  in  relationship 
with  God,  fellow  men.  and  society 
through  Christ,  look  graciously  upon  all 
of  mankind,  which  appears  to  be  con- 
fused and  torn  between  creative  evolu- 
tionary effort  of  human  love  and  de- 
structive dlsturlwmces  of  human  hate, 
which  vandalize  people  and  nations,  while 
they  disrupt  economic  and  social  order 
by  coercion.  This  opposing  meaning  of 
freedom  and  peace  is  very  real  in  the 
country  of  Lithuania,  whose  past  history 
speaks  of  centuries  of  national  liberty, 
while  the  present  charges  of  decades  of 
national  subjugation,  personal  oppres- 
sion, and  exile. 

We  beseech  You  to  bestow  wisdom  up- 
on the  Goverrmient  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  serve  the  just  peace  by  ac- 
tion relevant  to  the  needs  of  revolution- 
ary situation.  Amen. 


I  have  b««n  pleksed  to  p«rUclp*te  In  past 
yean  but  my  actiedule  will  not  permit  my 
attending  this  year's  Conference. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  S.  BaooiinrLO. 

Member  of  Congreu. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  request  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOWINAL 


The  Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


RESIGNATION  AS  DELEGATE  TO 
1970  UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followmg  communication: 

FBsauAaT  18.  1970 
Hon.  John  ilcCoaicACK, 
Speaker.  U.S.  Houte  of  Repreaentatives. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkam  Ma.  SrsAKSB:  I  would  appreciate  very 
much  If  you  would  remove  me  from  the  list 
of  delegates  to  the  1070  United  8Utes-Ca- 
nadlan  Interparliamentary  Group. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
U.S.  DELEGATION  OP  THE  CAN- 
ADA-UNITED STATES  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-42, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft.  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


CONTROL  OP  THE  SALE  OP 
DYNAMITE 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago.  a  large  explosive  bomb  completely 
destroyed  a  police  station-court  building 
in  the  city  of  Shaker  Heights,  in  my  dis- 
trict. Fifteen  people  were  injured  and  at 
least  one  person  was  killed. 

It  appears  that  the  perpetrator  of  this 
offense  acquired  120  pounds  of  dynamite 
by  direct  purchase  from  a  powder  man- 
ufacturer, representing  that  he  needed 
the  explosive  for  a  school  experiment. 
Apparently,  he  would  have  had  no 
greater  problem  buying  1.200  or  12.000 
pounds  of  dynamite. 

As  a  result  of  the  Shaker  Heights 
tragedy.  I  was  stimned  to  learn  that  un- 


der present  law  there  is  no  restriction 
whatsoever  on  the  purchase  of  unlimited 
quantities  of  explosives.  There  Is  no  regis- 
tration of  such  a  purchase.  No  inquiry  is 
made  to  determine  why  the  explosives  are 
bought.  No  determination  Ls  made  to  the 
background  of  the  purchaser  or  to  verify 
the  intended  utilization  of  dangerous  ex- 
plosives. 

At  present,  a  known  criminal  or  a 
mental  Incompetent  is  perfectly  free  to 
purchase  substantial  quantities  of  dan- 
gerous explosives. 

The  Danbury,  Conn.,  case  of  last  week 
demonstrates  the  utilization  of  explosives 
and  bomb  explosions  as  a  criminal  diver- 
sion. 

The  nightmare  in  the  law  which  per- 
mits easy  access  to  dangerous  explosives 
threatens  the  safety  of  every  citizen  and 
the  security  of  every  community.  It  must 
be  cleared  up  immediately. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  legislation 
which  would  severely  restrict  the  sale  of 
dangerous  explosives  on  the  open  market. 
I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  treated 
as  an  emergency  proposal  and  be 
promptly  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

TWO  BODIES  OF  CONGRESS  ARE 
COEQUAL 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  lor 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  have,  Mr 
Speaker,  my  colleagues  also  throughout 
the  years  have  read  In  the  newspapers 
references  to  the  "upper"  and  the  "lower" 
bodies  of  Congress,  and  we  have  listened 
to  that  in  newscasts  where  references  are 
made  to  the  Senate  as  the  upper  body 
and  to  the  House  as  the  lower  body.  Last 
night  in  one  of  the  newscasts  on  two 
occasions  there  was  reference  to  the  up- 
per body,  to  some  action  taken  In  the  up- 
per body — In  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  offensive  to 
me  because  we  all  know  that  both  bodies 
are'  coequal  and.  in  fact,  if  anybody  is 
"upper"  so  far  as  the  collective  ability  Is 
concerned.  It  Is  the  House.  In  any  event. 
I  take  the  floor  with  the  finest  of  respect 
for  those  who  make  the  mistake,  know- 
ing they  probably  do  not  do  it  intention- 
ally. But  there  Is  no  upper  or  lower  body 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Both  are  coequal. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when  the 
Government  met  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
early  days  of  our  country,  the  House 
and  the  Senate  met  In  a  building  In 
Philadelphia  where  the  Senate  met  on 
the  floor  above  the  House,  and  In  de- 
bate reference  was  made  to  the  upper 
body,  meaning  the  Senate  sitting  above, 
and  the  Senate  would  refer  to  the  lower 
body,  meaning  the  House  which  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  below.  But  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  those  newspapermen — 
those  few  who  do  make  the  error  un- 
intentionally. Including  those  over  tele- 
vision—the fact  that  they  show  their 
own  unintentional  Ignorance,  and  In  the 
future  they  ought  to  correct  it. 


The  trial  In  Chicago,  In  my  opinion, 
calls  for  some  very  deep  thinking  and  a 
serious  appraisal  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  our  system 
of  justice  £ind  freedom  of  the  press,  of 
our  judicial  procedures  and  methods  of 
reporting. 

It  is  with  this  view  In  mind  that  I 
am  preparing  a  request  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  make  an  immediate 
appraisal  of  the  Chicago  trial  and  the 
press  coverage  thereof.  The  committee 
established  might  well  Include  responsi- 
ble oCBclals  of  the  news  media. 


CHICAGO  TRIAL  INFUCTS  INJURY 
ON  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
lawyers,  I  have  refrained  from  publicly 
commenting  during  the  course  of  the  trial 
of  the  so-caUed  Chicago  7  even  though  I 
probably  know  as  much  or  more  about 
what  occurred  In  Chicago  than  any  per- 
son other  than  those  who  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  trial  as  all  five  of  those 
convicted  by  the  jury  were  subpenaed  by 
a  committee  which  I  chaired  investigat- 
ing the  Chicago  disturbances  in  1968.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  DeUinger.  Hayden,  and 
Davis  testified  at  length  before  the  com- 
mittee and  I  would  conclude  that 
their  own  testimony  was  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  verdict.  I  believe  that  the  deci- 
sion of  Uie  jury  is  justified  beyond  one 
iota  of  reasonable  doubt. 

I  think  that  the  public  owes  the  jury 
a  vote  of  appreciation.  It  is  doubtful  that 
most  of  the  public  are  fully  cognizant  of 
the  tremendous  personal  sacrifices  made 
by  the  jury  to  carry  out  a  very  Important 
function  of  citizen  responsibility  in  a  free 
society* 

However,  I  have  been  greatly  disheart- 
ened by  the  severe  injuries  suffered  by 
our  whole  Judicial  system.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  defendants  and  their  law- 
yers throughout  the  trial  were  quite  ex- 
plicit. We  have  witnessed  a  group  of  de- 
fendants and  lawyers  who  deliberately 
attempted  to  make  a  mockery  of  our 
whole  Judicial  system.  Attorney  KunsUer 
and  each  of  the  defendants  is  a  master  at 
exploiting  the  news  media  to  accomplish 
their  nefarious  objectives  and  I  must  re- 
grettably conclude  that  a  large  segment 
of  the  news  media,  either  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  permitted  Itself  to  be  so 
exploited. 

OXVI 262— Part  3 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Yesterday 
the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
unique  document — a  message  ouUining 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  detail. 

For  this,  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
owe  the  President  a  vote  of  gratitude. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  service  in  the 
Congress,  at  least,  we  now  have  a  refer- 
ence point  from  which  to  evaluate  our 
Nation's  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

No  longer  is  American  foreign  policy 
a  policy  of  expediency  in  which  each 
nation  is  treated  as  if  It  were  an  isolated 
unit.  Instead  there  is  a  cohesive  plan. 

We  now  have  a  basic  doctrine  resting 
on  America's  enlightened  self-interest, 
under  which  policy  can  be  carried  out. 

Fittingly,  this  will  be  known  as  the 
Nixon  doctrine.  And  surely  it  is  the  most 
important  American  foreign  policy  state- 
ment of  our  time  and  our  century  and 
perhaps  in  our  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  time  here  to 
discuss  the  Nixon  doctrine  in  detail,  but 
let  me  say  it  recognizes  that  the  world 
of  the  seventies  is  not  the  postwar  world 
of  the  late  forties  and  fifties. 

It  recognizes  also  that  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  play  a  dominant 
role  in  world  affairs  and  that  we  cannot 
and  will  not  abandon  either  our  commit- 
ments or  our  allies. 

The  Nixon  doctrine,  in  brief,  is  a  real- 
istic outline  of  America's  role  in  the 
world.  It  is  to  our  best  interests  that  we 
play  that  role  as  the  President  proposes. 


For  that  reason  alone,  this  document 
is  worth  studying,  not  only  for  us  here  in 
the  Congress,  but  for  those  anywhere  In 
the  world  entrusted  with  making  and 
carrying  out  foreign  policy. 

As  I  look  at  this  document,  one  para- 
graph stands  out.  It  stands  out  because 
it  says  plainly  that  this  President  knows 
what  the  Presidency  is  about,  knows  its 
responsibilities ,  its  duties,  and  its  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  refer  to  these  words: 

We  must  know  the  alternatives.  We  must 
know  what  oxir  real  options  are  and  not 
simply  what  compromise  has  found  bureau- 
cratic acceptance.  Every  view  and  every  al- 
ternative must  have  a  fair  hearing.  Presiden- 
tial leadership  is  not  the  same  as  ratifying/ 
bureaucratic  consensus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  last  line  bears  re- 
peating, because  it  indicates  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  no  longer  will  be  made 
in  the  catacombs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  instead  will  be  made  In  the 
White  House,  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
State  Department: 

Presidential  leadership  U  not  the  same  as 
ratifying  bureaucratic  consensus. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Nation  finally  has 
what  it  has  needed  and  wanted — not 
consensus,  but  leadership.  We  can  all  be 
grateful. 


UJ3.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneouii  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  read  the  Presidents  message  to  the 
Congress  on  XJS.  foreign  policy  for  the 
1970's. 

It  is  a  document  worthy  of  a  man — 
President  Nixon — who  has  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  lifetime  studying  our  rela- 
tionships with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Not  in  our  time  has  a  man  come  to  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  so  uniquely  fit  to 
deal  with  foreign  affairs  as  is  President 
Nixon. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY  REPORT 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) „      ^ 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  it  is  true  that  a  complex  report 
such  as  the  President's  foreign  policy 
report  needs  time  and  study  if  it  Is  to 
be  properly  understood,  I  think  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  foimdation  of  tiie 
report  can  be  seen  in  the  three  basic 
principles  listed  by  the  President: 

Peace  requires  partnership.  Peace  requires 
strength.  Peace  requiree  a  wlUlngnesa  to 
negotiate. 

These  three  basic  principles  disclose 
the  President's  clear  understanding  of 
the  realities  of  the  world  as  it  Is— and 
of  the  ideals  that  can  make  the  world 
what  it  should  be. 

Partnership,  strength,  and  negotiation 
are  a  trinity  of  international  virtues 
without  which  no  peace  is  possible.  We 
need— as  the  President  has  wisely 
pointed  out^-all  of  them— or  we  will 
find  ourselves  with  none  of  them. 

Partnership  and  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate are  vague  and  wiiKV  dreams  if 
they  are  not  backed  by  strength. 

Strength  is  without  purpose  and  with- 
out moral  foundation  If  there  is  no  sense 
of  partnership  or  no  desire  to  talk  things 

over.  ^   ^ 

I  am  highly  gratified  to  find,  (Mice 
more,  proof  of  the  President's  ahility  to 
see  the  worid  as  it  is  in  order  to  be  able 
to  recdlsticeOly  work  to  bringing  it  to 
where  it  should  be. 
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RAILROAD  STRIKE  AND/OR  LOCK- 
OUT 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
21  is  only  2  days  away,  and.  this,  Na- 
Uon  again  may  be  faced  with  a  dis- 
astrous railroad  strike  and  or  lockout. 

First,  we  received  a  10-day  grace 
period  from  the  Federal  courts  As  the 
clock  ticked  away,  both  management 
and  labor  voluntarily  agreed  to  a  mor- 
atorium, which  expires  on  the  21st  of 
this  month.  Although  labor  and  man- 
agement are  to  be  congratulated  for 
this  volunteer  action,  they  have  been 
meeting  for  days  and  days  in  Miami 
and  any  encouraging  news  is  scarce 
indeed. 

Because  of  the  vital  Importance  of 
the  railway  system  to  this  country's 
well-being.  Congress  cannot  sit  back 
insensitive  to  what  is  happening  around 
us.  Congress  must  take  the  initiative 
and  modernize  the  machinery  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  We  must  give  the 
President,  or  Cor\gress.  or  special 
boards,  the  necessary  tools  to  deal  with 
strikes  and  lockouts.  Two  years  ago. 
and  again  this  Congress.  I  introduced 
a  bill  that  would  give  the  President, 
primarily,  a  choice  of  procedures  and 
greatly  strengthen  his  actions  in  na- 
tional transportation  disputes.  Natural- 
ly, I  would  like  to  see  action  on  my 
bill,  but  we  should  receive  leadership 
from  the  administration  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  have  promised  it  but  have 
not  submitted  it.  Time  is  running  out. 
If  Congress  chooses  not  to  act.  then  we 
cannot  hurl  criticism  at  management 
and  labor  while  excusing  ourselves.  Let 
us  act  on  some  measure  that  will  avert 
a  national  transportation  tragedy. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE.  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES. 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz).  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
caU  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the 


following  Members  failed 

to  answer  t 

their  names : 

(Roll  No.  331 

Anderson. 

Hays 

Pelly 

Tenn. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

PettU 

A-shley 

Henderson 

Pollock 

BUnton 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Powell 

Brown.  OUlf. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Puclnskt 

Burton.  Cullt. 

Klrwan 

Purcell 

Celler 

Kleppe 

Ret  f  el 

Chlsholm 

Lon^.  La 

Rlegle 

Clark 

LonK.  Md. 

Roeentbal 

Colmer 

Lukens 

BoaUnkowskl 

DkddArto 

McDade 

aoudebusb 

Dawsou 

McDonald. 

Scheuer 

Dent 

Mich 

Teaijue.  Calif 

Devlne 

Macdonald. 

Teague.  Tex 

Dickinson 

Mass 

Tunney 

Digits 

MoUoban 

Vander  Jact 

ningell 

MonaKan 

Waldle 

Eckbardt 

MoorbMd 

Wyatt 

Esch 

Morse 

Wylle 

Oallagher 

Moss 

Vales 

OrUnn 

Myers 

Gubser 

Otttn^er 

eign  aid  program  that  works — that  is 
rooted  in  our  ethics  and  is  operated  re- 
liably in  our  Interest. 

The  President's  report  firmly  under- 
lines the  need  for  some  foreign  aid — a 
need  as  great  to  the  aid -giver  as  to  the 
receiver.  But  it  also  underlines  the  new 
vision  of  foreign  aid  as  one  in  which  the 
Interest  of  peace  and  of  freedom  will  be 
served  by  cooperation  and  partnership. 
In  this  new  world,  there  will  be  no  room 
for  cowardly  lions  or  for  omnipotent  wiz- 
ards either.  Each  nation  must  carry  Its 
burden:  each  nation  must  do  its  share. 
The  President's  report  reminds  us  that 
we  can  no  longer  rely  on  childish  precon- 
ceptions: we  must  look  at  the  world  as 
it  is — and  work  to  make  it  what  it  should 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  370 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from 
the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  S  FOREIGN 
POLICY  MESSAGES 

(Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent observed  yesterday  in  his  foreign 
policy  message  that  "1980  will  render 
many  current  views  obsolete." 

I  would  observe  that  insofar  as  the 
Nixon  administration's  views  on  racial 
justice  are  concerned,  1880  did  that  to 
them. 


OUR  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  BE- 
ING  OPERATED  BY  CHARACTERS 
FROM  THE  WIZARD  OP  OZ 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time observer  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
It  has  been  my  conviction  that  it  has 
been  nm,  from  time  to  time,  by  either 
one  of  two  wonderfixl  characters  from 
the  delightful  book  "The  Wizard  of  Oz." 
I  refer  to  the  Tin  Woodsman  and  the 
Scarecrow.  The  Tin  Woodsman,  you  will 
recall,  had  no  heart;  the  Scarecrow 
had  no  brain.  Our  foreign  aid  policy  has, 
at  various  times,  lacked  a  heart  or  a 
brain — or  both. 

Alas,  for  lovers  of  children's  literature. 
President  Nixon  has  retired  these  two  il- 
lustrious gentlemen.  We  cannot  afford — 
we  never  could,  really — a  foreign  aid 
program  in  which  programs  created 
without  benefit  of  brain  are  administered 
without  benefit  of  heart.  We  need  a  for- 


DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
FACILITIES  ACCESSIBLE  TO  THE 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14464  >  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  12.  1968.  to  insure  that  cer- 
tain facilities  constructed  under  author- 
ity of  Federal  law  are  designed  and  con- 
structed to  be  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "and"  and  Insert 
•are". 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  line  7  over  to 
and  Including  line  3  on  page  2. 

Page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert 

"(l)". 
Page  2,  line  6.  strike  out  "{*)"  and  Insert 

"(2)". 

Page  2.  line  8.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  Insert 
••(3)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  direct  his  attention  toward 
me  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question. 

It  is  my  understsuiding  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Senate  amendment  merely 
put  the  same  provisions  that  we  passed 
in  the  House  in  all  Federal  buildings  in- 
sofar as  dealing  with  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, it  merely  puts  those  provisions 
and  facilities  in  the  rapid  transit  system 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  correct.  All  we  did  was  to  amend  the 
basic  act  of  1968,  the  handicapped  bar- 
riers law,  by  providing  for  accessibility 
of  the  handicapped  into  all  public  transit 
systems  where  Federal  funds  are  used. 
We  checked  the  law.  and  found  that  the 
new  Metro  system  being  constructed  In 
Washington  was  not  covered,  so  all  the 
bill  does  Is  to  include  the  Metro  system, 
or  any  other  subway  system  in  the  United 
States  that  would  be  financed  with  Fed- 
eral funds. 
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The  Senate  amendment  merely  strikes 
out  what  we  put  In  as  an  exclusion  for 
rolling  stock  meaning  buses  and  other 
similar  vehicles.  In  other  words,  we  ex- 
cluded the  rolling  stock  by  language  In 
the  House-passed  bill,  and  they  just 
struck  it  out  and  we  asked  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  further  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  if  that  would 
cover  the  Metro  system  that  is  con- 
structed in  the  Stote  of  Maryland? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes,  it  woiUd  cover  any 
system  where  Federal  funds  are  used, 
this  new  law  will  apply,  to  make  sure 
that  handicapped  people  will  have  ac- 
cess to  the  new  Metro  system  in  Wash- 
ington, or  in  the  environs  of  Maryland 
or  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  why  the  Senate  struck  the  rolling 
stock  provision? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  say— is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  reasons  why  the  Senate 
struck  the  rolling  stock  and  other  pro- 
visions in  the  bill? 

Mr.  GRAY.  They  struck  it  out  be- 
cause we  put  it  in  as  an  exclusion,  and 
they  took  it  out  as  an  exclusion:  that 
they  did  not  think  it  belonged  in  the 
law  at  all.  Actually,  it  is  just  a  different 
Interpretation,  rolling  stock  such  as 
buses  are  out  either  way.  I  really  do  not 
think  the  amendment  was  necessary, 
and  we  would  not  have  had  to  come  back 
to  the  House,  but  legislativewise,  because 
of  this,  we  had  to  ask  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  other 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  their  valuable  contri- 
butions in  helping  the  millions  of  handi- 
capped persons  who  will  be  visiting  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  will  be  riding  the 
Metro  system. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? I 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  i 


tng  to  the  work  of  the  National  Foim- 
datlon  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
of  which  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  is  a  part.  This  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  tells  of 
progress  which  has  been  made  toward 
this  goal  in  the  last  year  and  under- 
scores the  importance  of  renewing  and 
extending  these  efforts. 

As  I  transmit  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  would  stress  again  that  a  nation 
that  would  enrich  the  quality  of  life  for 
its  citizens  must  give  systematic  atten- 
tion to  its  cultural  development.  Last 
December  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress proposing  that  fimds  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  be  approximately  doubled. 
I  emphasized  that  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  this  area  is  one  of  stimulating 
private  giving  and  encouraging  private 
initiative.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  respond  positively  to  this 
request,  so  that  such  eCforts  as  are  de- 
scribed in  this  report  can  become  a  base 
for  even  greater  successes  in  the  future. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  19,  1970. 


The  report  recounts  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  the  physical  sciences- 
astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics — as 
well  as  how  physical  science  research  is 
carried  out  in  the  United  States.  It  also 
makes  a  number  of  recommendations 
reflecting  the  iuiporkance  that  the  Board 
ascribes  to  the  Nation's  support  of  the 
physical  sciences.  I  commend  this  re- 
port to  your  attention. 

RiCHAKD  NnoN. 

The  White  House,  February  19. 1970. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  cultural  resources  of  our  nation 
should  be  used  to  enrich  as  many  lives 
and  as  many  communities  as  possible. 
One  way  in  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment advances  this  goal  is  by  contribut- 


INFORMATION  ON  EMPLOYEES 
PARTICIPATING  IN  TRAINING  IN 
NON-GOVERNMENT  FACILITIES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Conpress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  1308(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  I  am  transmitting 
forms  supplying  information  on  those 
employees  who,  during  fiscal  year  1969, 
participated  in  training  in  non-Govern- 
ment facilities  in  courses  that  were  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  dura- 
tion and  those  employees  who  received 
awards  or  contributions  incident  to 
training  in  non-Government  facilities. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  White  House,  February  19,  1970. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  BOARD— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-259) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  accompanjring  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Pli.  90-407.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  25  distinguished  Members 
of  the  policy-making  body  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  15931)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
and  myself 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  15931,  with  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  wiU  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  faced  with  a  very  unusual 
situation.  A  little  over  3  weeks  ago,  on 
January  26,  the  President  vetoed  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 

1970. 

Two  days  later  on  January  28,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House — a 
majority  I  say — of  the  Members  of  the 
House  voted  226  to  191  to  override  the 
President's  veto.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  was  a  majority  of  35  votes.  But  it 
was  52  votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  ma- 
jority which  is  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto.  Today,  for  that  rea- 
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son.  we  are  considering  a  new  bill  which 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  make  no  mistake 
about  this— this  bill  is  a  compromise. 
This  bill  is  a  compromise,  period.  It  will 
not  please  everybody,  that  you  can  be 
sure  of.  It  may  not  please  anybody.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  like  it  my- 
self. It  certainly  will  not  please  any 
Members  of  this  House  who  voted  for 
the  Joelson  amendment  way  back  in 

July. 

I  have  been  here  25  years.  In  all  that 
time  I  can  recall  only  one  appropriation 
b'l!  that  was  vetoed  by  a  President.  That 
was  the  public  works  bill  for  1960.  At 
that  time  the  proponents  of  the  bill  came 
within  one  vote  of  overriding  the  veto. 
So  the  committee  and  Congress  did  at 
once  the  only  thing  that  the  committee 
and  Congress  could  be  expected  to  do. 
They  made  a  token  cut,  sent  the  bill 
back  to  the  President,  and  very  futilely 
he  vetoed  it  again.  The  House  immedi- 
ately overrode  the  veto. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  entirely 
different  situation.  This  is  a  different  ball 
gar.ie.  This  is  not  like  it  was  in  1959  on 
that  bill.  This  is  not  one  side  leading 
from  strength  and  the  other  side  leading 
from  weakness.  And  there  is  the  basic 
premise  upon  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  approached  this  bill.  Here,  in 
this  situation,  both  sides  have  the 
strength  to  force  a  reasonable,  intelli- 
gent compromise;  and  we  feel  under  all 
the  circumstances,  in  all  fairness,  in  all 
reason,  and  in  all  logic  this  bill  is  such  a 
compromise.  May  I  remind  the  Members. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  legislation  is  the  art 
of  compromise. 

Now.  about  the  bill.  The  gross  increase, 
over  the  Presidents  budget,  in  the  vetoed 
bill  was  about  $1.4  billion.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  February  2,  after  he  had 
vetoed  the  bill  and  his  veto  v.as  sustained 
in  the  House,  the  President  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  stating  that  he  was  willing 
to  accept  $449  million  of  the  increases 
in  the  bill  that  he  had  Just  vetoed.  Our 
committee  considered  very,  very  care- 
fully all  of  those  increases  in  the  bill.  Let 
me  tell  vom  we  worked  day  and  night.  Five 
m.inutes  after  the  vote  on  the  veto  my 
su'oconmittee  went  into  session,  and  we 
worked  day  and  night,  as  I  am  sure  you 
know.  You  would  have  done  the  same 
thing  that  we  did 

This  is  a  can  of  worms — believe  me — 
and  it  is  a  $20  billion  bill.  This  was  very. 
very  difficult — it  seemed  endless. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  of  the  sub- 
committee members,  we  had  a  hearing 
with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the 
President's  new  propoeals.  We  concluded 
that  our  bill  would  have  to  be  higher 
than  the  President's  recommendations, 
and  we  are  reconunending  that  today. 
It  is  approximately  $500  million  higher 
than  what  the  President  says  he  wiahes 
to  spend.  That  is  where  we  come  In  on 
the  affirmative  side.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  bill  is  $446  million  below  the  bill 
which  this  Congress  passed  with  an  over- 
whelming vote,  and  which  the  President 
vetoed.  There  we  are.  That  is  pretty  close. 


What  In  the  world  could  be  fairer  than 
that? 

The  President  is  a  former  Member  of 
this  House.  I  remember  him  well  when 
he  was  here.  He  was  my  friend  then,  and 
he  is  still  to  this  day.  Members  must  no- 
tice that  he  always  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  former  Member  whenever  he 
addresses  a  joint  session  of  Congress.  He 
Is  proud  of  that  fact.  And  he  realizes  that 
he  cannot  veto  a  bill  one  week  and  send 
a  letter  to  the  Speaker  the  next  week 
and  consider  It  to  be  an  ultimatum  to 
the  House.  Of  course,  the  President 
knows  that  very  well.  He  knows  It.  and  I 
know  It.  and  he  knows  that  I  know  It. 
He  knows  when  the  executive  branch  is 
dealing  with  the  Congress,  and  there  Is 
disagreement,  there  has  to  be  a  willing- 
ness to  give  a  little.  He  knows  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
here  In  the  House  who  would  like  to  cut 
Increases  In  the  vetoed  bill  by  only  10 
percent  or  20  percent.  They  want  to  send 
it  back  to  the  President  for  another  veto. 
Oreat.  But  this  Is  not  the  time  for  a  Jury 
speech.  The  Members  know  I  can  make 
one.  It  Is  a  great  temptation,  but  not 
today.  Surely  they  know  the  President 
would  veto  any  such  bill.  In  my  opinion 
this  would  not  be  responsible  legislative 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  subcommittee  which 
handled  this  bill,  I  feel  a  personal  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  getting  this  bill  through, 
and  to  get  It  through  soon.  We  are  7V2 
months — Imagine  that — Into  the  fiscal 
year  of  1970.  The  House  passed  this  bill 
on  July  31.  1969.  The  Senate  did  not  pass 
It  until  December  17,  1969,  but  do  not 
ask  me  why.  The  guess  of  other  Members 
is  as  good  as  mine,  but  that  Is  the  fact. 

The  Congress  did  not  clear  the  confer- 
ence report  to  send  it  to  the  Presijlent 
until  January  26.  1970.  Those  dates  are 
staring  us  right  in  the  face.  We  should 
have  started  our  hearings — watch  this, 
and  this  Is  very  important  to  all  of  us — 
we  in  our  subcommittee  should  have 
started  hearings  on  the  1971  budget  3 
weeks  ago. 

You  know  that. 

It  is  going  to  be  tough  to  try  to  get 
hearings  through  and  report  that  bill  by 
the  target  date  of  June  15.  It  is  going  to 
be  tough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  all  over  this  Na- 
tion are  saying.  "Congress  cannot  get  its 
work  done. "  Well,  they  are  right.  This 
bill  should  have  become  law  on  July  1 — 
July  1,  1969.  But  It  Is  now  T/2  months 
past  that  date. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  Intention  of 
going  Into  detail  on  the  figures  in  this 
bill.  If  I  sUrted  that  I  would  go  on  like 
Tennyson's  brook,  forever.  I  am  Just  not 
going  to  do  it.  The  time  for  that  is  past. 
We  spent  3  long  days  on  this  In  July. 

I  know  every  chairman  says  this,  and 
I  know  the  Members  pay  no  attention  to 
it.  but  I  want  to  say  that  this  report  is 
simply  marvelous  under  the  circum- 
stances. We  boiled  this  thing  down,  and 
boiled  it  down,  and  boiled  it  down.  Do 
the  Members  know  there  are  only  five 
pages  of  narrative  in  this  report,  and 
one  and  a  half  of  those  five  pages  of  nar- 


rative are  history  and  the  chronological 
sequence  of  events  on  the  bill  itself?  This 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  minor  miracle.  It  is 
a  marvelous  report.  For  heaven's  sake, 
please  take  the  thing  and  read  these 
3V2  pages.  You  will  save  a  lot  of  time 
and  trouble  here. 

At  this  moment.  If  you  have  a  copy, 
turn  to  page  3.  If  you  do  not  have  one 
with  you  right  now,  when  you  get  one 
take  a  look  at  page  3.  We  made  changes 
In  six  appropriations  in  this  fantastic 
bill  of  nearly  300  hne  items.  We  bring  to 
you  a  package  of  six  items.  These 
changes,  in  total,  amount  to  a  reduction 
of  $445.6  million  from  the  vetoed  bill. 
They  are  set  forth  in  the  table  on  page 
3  and  explained  in  the  narrative  which 
follows  the  table.  It  is  very  short  and  very 
clear. 

The  very  detailed  tables  at  the  back 
of  this  report  are  simply  magnificent. 
That  is  a  tribute  to  the  staff  and  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
knocked  their  brains  out  to  get  this  bill 
back  here  today.  Any  possible  question 
a  Member  can  have  on  the  dollar 
amounts  for  the  Items  he  hears  about 
from  back  home,  from  the  people  who 
write  to  him.  who  talk  to  him,  and  who 
call  him  about  this  bill,  you  will  find 
set  forth  in  those  tables. 

Now.  I  said  the  President  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  withdrawing  his  objec- 
tions to  $449  million  of  the  Increases, 
leaving  $948  million  to  which  he  still  ob- 
jects. In  this  bill  we  are  saying.  "Con- 
gress will  give  up  $445.6  million  of  the  in- 
creases It  Included  in  the  vetoed  bill,  Mr. 
President,  if  you  will  withdraw  your 
objection  to  another  $504.4  million  of 
the  increase."  Now,  what  in  the  world 
could  be  fairer  than  that?  If  that  is  not 
compromise,  then  I  am  the  Prince  of 
Wales — and  my  grandmother  McCarthy 
would  turn  over  in  her  grave  if  she  ever 
thought  of  that  possibility. 

I  think  we  have  commonsense  enough 
to  recognize  the  situation  where  every- 
one loses.  Everyone  loses  If  we  caimot 
work  out  this  compromise.  Everyone. 
That  is  the  situation.  This  bill  we  persist 
and  insist  in  saying  Is  a  reasonable,  logi- 
cal, and  fair  solution  to  our  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  on  bended 
knee  I  beg  the  Members  not  to  Introduce 
amendments  to  this  so-called  package. 
I  told  you  there  are  about  300  clearly 
identifiable  items  in  this  bill,  and  if  it 
Is  amended  to  change  one  figure,  then 
you  are  opening  Pandora's  box.  and  we 
will  be  right  back  where  we  started  with 
another  vetoed  bill.  The  time  for  bicker- 
ing about  these  details  Is  long  past.  You 
will  have  ample  opportunity  for  going 
Into  detail  on  these  items  in  Just  a  few 
months  when  the  1971  bill  is  before  this 
House. 

I  told  you  that  I  do  not  like  this  bill. 
What  about  vocational  education?  What 
about  the  other  things  that  I  have  stood 
for  and  fought  for?  I  caniK>t  get  some  of 
these  things  and  bring  you  a  bill  the 
President  will  not  veto,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  for  them.  I  have  a  better 
right  than  most  for  some  of  these  things, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  and  put  the 
whole  bill  in  Jeopardy. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  start  hearings 
in  my  subcommittee  on  the  1971  budget 
immediately  after  this  1970  bill  is  en- 
acted—immediately. We  will  sit  day  and 
night  to  get  the  1971  bill  out  for  you  by 
June  15  so  you  can  get  out  of  here  and  go 
home  in  this  election  year— if  we  can 
get  this  1970  bill  enacted  soon.  Be  sure 
of  that. 

Come  before  my  subcommittee.  If  your 
heart  must  bleed  for  these  causes,  come 
and  tell  us  so.  But  do  not.  do  not,  do  not 
do  it  today.  Remember,  only  4"^  months 
are  left  in  the  1970  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  act  responsibly, 
if  we  set  aside  today  our  relatively  minor 
differences,  then  we  can  pass  this  1970 
bill  so  it  can  become  law. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  pretty  well  set  the  record 
straight  as  we  begin  consideration  of 
this  legislation  as  to  the  developments 
which  have  brought  us  to  this  particular 
point. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset,  however,  when 


the  chairman  speaks  of  compromise  with 
respect  to  figures,  he  likes  to  talk  about 
compromise  after  the  President  has  made 
his  position  known  to  us  and  then  aver- 
aging out  the  difference  between  what 
the  President's  submission  was  in  his 
compromise  proposal  and  the  higher  fig- 
ures. Let  me  put  it  in  just  a  little  bit 
different  way. 

The  vetoed  bill  was  $1,262  million 
above  the  President's  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

As  the  chairman  said,  our  committee 
then — the  subcommittee — when  we  de- 
veloped a  new  bill  after  the  veto  message, 
cut  that  high  figure  by  $445.6  million, 
leaving  it  still  $816.4  million  above  the 
President's  original  budget. 

Now.  the  President  proposed  some  in- 
creases aggregating  $449  million — and 
I  will  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
those  particular  items  because  they  are 
very  significant:  they  have  to  do  with  air 
pollution,  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  re- 
search and  so  forth,  at  this  point. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow: 


SUMMARY-INCREASES  PROPOSED  OVER  THE  1970  BUDGET,  AS  REVISED  APR.  15. 1970 
|ln  thouunds  of  dolltn] 


1970  budgtt.    H.R.  13111  «s  Current  Increase 

as  revised        enacted  by     appropriation     proposed  over 

Apr  15, 1970     the  Congress  request    revised  budget 


Food  and  drug  control ""I'L"....! W.007  72.352  7^,3H 

Air  pollution  control X «.■«•  iaB,8U0  iiK.sw 

Mental  health : 

Alcoholism  treatment  (included  in  community  assistance  tor  ,-  ««.  ^^>  tm 

narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism) ..- -—  8.0M  12.«»  "•""' 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services  (increase  hf 

S                   rubella  vaccine  purchase) I -- 214,033  224.033  224.033 

5"      '''"ISiSmI  Cancer  Institute"                 i                 IM.725  190.362  190.362 

**■        R:£n:l&S\?..;":::::::r.::::::: iwisn  171,256  i7i,2k 

National  Institute  ol  Dental  Research!    29,2^  30,644  30,644 

National  Instituted  Child  Health  and  Human  Development"..  75,852  76.949  76,949 

National  Eye  Institute' - - ",685  Z4,34Z  i*,i^i 

'*'"Il«i!l!mtnS!2«'  218.021  23«.<70  224,220 

""'In^SlisJp^rt:::::::::::!::;::::::::::::::::::  mii^)  (135:058)  (135.058) 

EDUCATION     I 

ElemenUry  and  secondary  education:  •«  mi  iK4  ll7fi  156  393 

SuppmeMnUry  centers  and  serv*.,..' n«.3|3  1M.8«  1».3|| 

School  a$sistaii»"  in  "fideriilyanKtidarMI.... 202.167  600,167  440,167 

Education  protessions  development:  Teacher  traininf 95.0W  107.S00  lu^./w 

Vocational  education:  Basic  grants 230.3M  352,836  300,3» 

Libranes  and  community  services:  Public  library  strvKM 17,500  3b,000  z/,auu 

Education  (or  the  handicappwl 85.850  100,000  Sl.BSO 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS  5 

Gallaudet  College  1 5,124 V«B ='-*^ 

Total  increases  over  budget  proposed 


345 
7.000 

4,000 

10,000 

9.637 

10.743 

1.355 

1,097 

657 

6,199 
(6. 199) 


40.000 

25.000 

238.000 

8.750 
70,000 
10.000 

6,000 


314 


449.097 


I  Not  included  in  attachment  of  changes;  appropriation  proposed  in  H.R.  13111  is  accepUble. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  also 
said  that  he  was  accepting  $139  million 
of  the  decreases  which  the  Congress 
made  in  the  original  budget  which  the 
President  presented  to  us.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  made  reductions  of  $159  mil- 
lion. The  President  said  he  would  ac- 
cept $139  million  of  those  cuts.  So,  if 
you  offset  that  against  the  $449  million 
Increase,  you  actually  hatre  a  net  In- 
crease over  the  President's  original 
budget  of  just  $310  million.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Is  a  key  figure,  because 
in  this  comparison  between  $3ld  million 
and  the  $816  million  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
round  figures.  It  Is  a  significant  amount. 
That  Is  why  I  was  so  concerned  about 


having  language  written  into  this  bill 
that  gave  the  President  discretionary 
authority  to  make  additional  reductions 
over  and  above  what  our  committee 
made. 

Ntw,  as  I  said,  I  think  the  money 
figure  In  the  bill,  frankly  is  still  too 
high  and  that  was  the  reason  for  our 
language  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  President,  with 
two-thirds  of  the  year  already  gone,  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  we  are  operating, 
has  been  placed  in  a  horrible  kind  of 
situaticHi.  I  have  looked  into  it  and  have 
checked  back  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
have  found  that  never  before  have  we 
placed   the   President   in   this   kind   of 


position  this  late  in  the  year,  nor  have 
we  had  a  regular  appropriation  bill 
languishing  aroimd  here  this  far  into 
the  fiscal  year.  I  say  this  because  what 
he  is  forced  to  do  in  the  remaining  4 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  by  mandatory 
formulas  and  otherwise,  is  to  jam  an 
additional  amount  of  spending  over  and 
above  that  which  he  feels  he  can  spend 
wisely  and  eflBciently.  That  was  the  rea- 
son for  oiu:  full  Conmalttee  on  Appro- 
priations adopting  the  discretionary 
language  which  appears  in  section  411 
of  the  bill. 

It  is,  however,  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  because  it  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  That  is  the  reason  we 
went  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  we 
made  our  case  to  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House  that  this  was  the  procedure 
we  wished  to  follow.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  not  obliged  to  give  us  a  rule 
if  they  did  not  feel  they  wanted  to  and 
they  did  not  do  so  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6. 
They  denied  us  that  opportunity  by  that 
vote.  Frankly,  I  wish  we  had  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  have  It  voted  on  one  way  or 
the  other,  up  or  down,  by  the  majority  of 
this  House,  but  these  are  the  rules  of 
the  House  imder  which  we  are  operating. 
We  are  in  a  position  today  where  a 
point  of  order  can  clearly  lie  against  the 
language  which  appears  in  section  411  of 
the  bill  and  I  suspect  a  point  of  order 
will  be  raised  against  it.  But,  Jis  the  bill 
is  right  now,  with  that  language  in  it 
and  also  with  the  language  with  respect 
to  Impacted  aid,  I  support  the  bill  as  is. 

Now,  having  no  rule  waiving  points  of 
order — and  when  we  get  to  the  normal 
reading  of  the  bill,  as  we  do  In  appropria- 
tions bills,  I  suspect  there  will  be  some 
people  who  will  want  to  put  in  many 
amendments  of  one  sort  or  another — I 
want  to  say  right  now.  very  clearly,  that 
if  my  langiiage  is  struck  from  the  bill, 
and  It  happens  to  be  the  last  section, 
then  I  want  to  reserve  the  right  to  make 
a  motion,  either  in  an  amendment  or 
in  a  motion  to  recommit,  that  would  do 
in  part  what  I  would  like  to  have  done 
In  the  reg\ilar  bill  here.  We  are  not  sure 
what  the  form  of  that  motion  will  be 
because  we  cannot  until  we  find  out  what 
happens  on  the  floor  during  the  course 
of  the  reading  of  this  bill. 

But  let  me  address  myself  now,  if  I 
mi^ht,  to  the  impacted  aid  language 
which  also  appears  in  this  bill,  and  is 
also  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

If  that  langiiage  is  stricken  you  have 
a  little  bit  different  ball  game  too,  be- 
cause under  tiie  language  in  the  bill 
there  is  provision  for  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  payments  that  go  to  A 
category  schools  and  B  category  schools, 
as  well  as  a  provision  proposed  by  the 
President  to  assure  that  no  school  dis- 
trict would  have  to  suffer  any  more  than 
a  5-percent  reduction  of  funds  from  their 
1969  budget  level,  and  with  that  assur- 
ance our  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  $440  million  figure  in 
here  for  impacted  aid  was  sufficient. 

But  as  I  said,  if  that  langtiage  is 
stricken  from  the  bill  then  you  have  got 
a  different  kind  of  ball  game,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  played  accordingly  at  that 
point.       \ 
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Mr   PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 

the  distinguished  geiUleman  Irom  DU- 

nois  yield  to  me?  ^      .  ,j 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  gentleman  Is  malting 
an  incoirect  sutement.  He  sUtes  that 
there  is  only  a  little  over  4  months  left  in 
the  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  President  by 
reason  of  this  fact,  must  have  flexibUity 
In  order  to  spend  the  funds. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  President  was 
put  on  notice,  by  mandatory  language, 
when  we  passed  the  Joelson  resolution, 
which  is  more  than  $400  mUlion  In  ex- 
cess of  the  figures  before  the  Committee 
today,  and  the  school  districts  through- 
out the  Nation  had  the  right— and  It  was 
their  duty— to  rely  on  language  that  we 
sent  to  the  President  when  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  continuing  resolution 
containing  the  Joelson  amendment  level 
of  funding?  ,   ^^ 

Why  has  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  been  spending  the  funds 
in  accordance  with  the  mandatory  lari- 
guage  that  we  sent  to  him  back  last  Oc- 
tober' 

Mr  MICHEL.  WeU,  of  course,  there  is 
stUl  a  difference  in  many  peoples  minds 
You  can  get  one  lawyer  to  argue  one  way. 
to  say  it  is  definitely  mandatory,  and 
has  to  be  spent,  and  you  can  get  another 
lawver  who  will  make  the  point  that 
under  the  traditional  prerogatives,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
power  to  withhold  if  he  sees  fit.  that  the 
Congress  cannot  make  the  Executive 
spend. 

I  do  not  really  know  whether  we  have 
had  this  thing  settled. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  If  the  President  failed 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  continuing 
resolution  which  contained  the  level  of 
funding  of  the  House-pai.sed  H.R.  13111 
that  made  it  mandatory  to  make  certain 
basic  allocations  to  the  States  of  this 
Nation,  why  should  you  now  fear  the 
mandatory  language  in  the  bill  even  if 
a  motioii  to  strike  out  the  flexibility 
language  that  you  have  been  talking 
about  is  sustained? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  My  feeling  still  per- 
sists that  what  we  are  forcing  upon  the 
Executive  is  the  expenditure  of  untold 
amounts  of  money  in  a  4-month  period 
of  time  that  Just  cannot  conceivably 
be  spent  wisely  and  effectively.  And  in- 
sofar as  the  field  of  education  Is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  know  what  districts  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to.  but  in  ours 
they  do  not  operate  on  the  basis  of  a 
continuing  resolution. 

Now.  the  school  districts  In  my  area, 
knowing  that  this  thing  was  not  finally 
resolved  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, have  been  a  little  bit  more  con- 
servative and.  rather  than  plunging 
ahead  they  said.  "We  do  not  really  know 
for  sure,  let  us  wait  imtil  the  final 
appropriation  Is  passed." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chahnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
all  the  school  districts  of  this  Nation 
have  relied  upon  the  figxires  we  enacted 
last  year,  for  instance,  impact,  or  for  any 
other? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  You  are  talking  of  the 
1969  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  bu>'  that,  but  I 
will  not  buy  the  others. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Since  we  expended 
$505  million  last  year  for  impact  and  you 
have  $440  million  in  here  this  time; 
where  would  the  President  have  any 
problem  about  expending  the  extra  im- 
pact money  or  any  other  aspect  of  title  I 
ESEA  or  any  other  portion  of  these  edu- 
cation programs  that  are  in  controversy? 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  realizes  they 
do  not  have  to  be  spent  during  this  fiscal 
year  if  they  are  obligated  during  this 
fiscal  year.  There  are  demands  and  ap- 
plications already  in  from  the  States 
of  this  Nation.  I  do  not  think  this  Con- 
gress should  be  misled,  that  we  cannot 
expend  this  money— it  is  all  propaganda. 
Schools  throughout  the  Nation  are  in 
urgent  need  of  these  funds.  They  are  re- 
quired for  ongoing  programs  and  for 
planned  programs.  These  programs  have, 
been  initiated  as  a  result  not  only  of  the 
passage  of  H.R.  13111,  the  vetoed  bill, 
but  also  by  the  passage  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  The  continuing  resolution 
funded  programs  in  the  interim,  as  a 
result  of  the  Cohelan  amendment,  at  the 
level  of  the  House-passed  H.R.  13111. 
This  continuing  resolution  the  President 
signed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  title  I  of 
ESEA  is  concerned,  the  President's  orig- 
inal budget  for  1970  contained  an  in- 
crease of  $103  million  on  that  one  title 
alone.  He  has  now  proposed  to  Increase 
it  by  another  $25  million.  And  later,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  there  were  large 
increases  to  several  of  the  educational 
programs.  There  is  no  message  out  to  the 
country  that  this  is  the  level  which  every- 
body has  agreed  upon  and  that  you  can 
go  ahead  and  spend  at  that  level.  The  bill 
was  not  finalized— the  final  appropria- 
tion has  not  yet  been  enacted — that  is  the 
very  point  we  are  making  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 

Illinois  has  consumed  13  minutes. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 

minute  to  the  dlstlnKulshed  Speaker  of 

the  House,  the  gentlehian  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  McCORMACK). 

Mr    McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Flood)  a  question. 

The  conferees  on  the  first  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  bill  for 
1970  recognized  a  serious  situation  in 
Boston  and  earmarked  $2  million  of  con- 
struction funds  for  schools  of  nursing  to 
help  in  the  correction  of  that  situation 
there. 

This  appeared  on  page  10  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  I  have  looked  carefully  at  the  re- 


port on  the  new  bill  and  find  no  refer- 
ence to  this  matter. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
advise  me  or  give  us  any  indication  in 
connection  with  the  new  bill  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  It  is  the  intent  to  leave  this  ear- 
marking' In  the  bill? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  tell  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  Intention  of  dropping  this 
earmarking.  It  will  be  expected  that  $2 
million  of  fimds  Included  In  the  new  bill 
will  be  reserved  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  my  friend. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mrs.  Reid). 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  promised  In  his  veto  message  on  the 
Department  of  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill.  President  Nixon  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Congress  In  which  he  set  forth  his 
recommendations  for  adjustments  in  the 
difference  between  his  budget  and  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  which  had 
exceeded  his  recommendations  by  about 
$1.3  billion.  In  this  letter,  he  proposed 
a  compromise — adding  some  $449  million 
to  his  original  request.  In  the  education 
field,  this  would  provide  more  money 
for  federally  Impacted  areas;  for  basic 
vocational  education  grants;  for  addi- 
tional grants  to  States  for  support  of 
supplementary  school  services;  for  pub- 
lic library  services,  training  of  teachers, 
and  research  and  training  of  the 
handicapped. 

For  health  services,  It  would  provide 
additional  funds  to  strengthen  medical 
schools  and  other  institutions  training 
persons  to  be  doctors,  dentists  and 
nurses — also,  more  money  to  intensify 
health  research  in  high  priority  fields 
such  as  cancer,  heart  disease  and 
strokes,  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of 
rubella  vaccine,  to  expand  support  for 
alcoholism  treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
and  to  strengthen  the  food  and  drug 
program. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  provided 
the  basis  for  consideration  by  our  com- 
mittee of  a  new  bill  and  we  held  many 
meetings  and  gave  very  careful  consid- 
eration to  iimumerable  suggestions.  The 
results  of  our  final  determination  are 
contained  in  the  bill  before  us  today — 
H.R.  15931 — which  Is  some  $500  million 
more  than  the  Presidents  proposed 
compromise. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  this  bill  is 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  began  nearly  8 
months  ago — on  July  1.  1969 — and  in  my 
opinion,  there  should  be  no  fiu-ther  de- 
lay. The  President's  proposal  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  to  support  our 
schools  and  health  programs  and  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  we  should  have  adhered 
more  closely  to  it.  As  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously. I  feel — as  the  President  does — 
that  all  of  these  programs  have  worthy 
goals  and  objectives;  and  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  we  had  unlimited  resources 
to  deal  with  all  of  them  at  once.  How- 
ever, in  my  Judgment,  keeping  firm  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  budget  right  now  is 
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a  necessity  If  our  dangerously  high  infla- 
tion is  to  be  checked.  And  If  Inflation  is 
not  brought  under  control — education, 
health  services,  and  every  other  impor- 
tant governmental  program  will  suffer 
because  tax  dollars  will  buy  less  and 
less,  and  tax  bills  will  go  up  and  up. 

Although  the  amount  included  in  H  Jl. 
15931  is  more  than  the  Piesldent's  rec- 
ommendations, I  believe  this  bill  could  be 
acceptable  to  all  concerned  if  the  lan- 
guage we  added  in  section  411 — which 
gives  Mr.  Nixon  the  same  discretion  In 
determining  the  amount  to  spend  under 
education  formulas  that  he  now  has  with 
respect  to  almost  all  other  appropriated 
funds.  Is  retained.  Without  such  lan- 
guage, because  of  past  rulings,  we  would 
be  imposing  a  responsibility  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  spend  money  in  the 
latter  4  months  of  this  fiscal  year  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  plans  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  and  Inflationary. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEIW  Appropriations,  I  feel  that 
we  worked  out  a  reasonable  compromise 
to  this  very  dlCQcult  situation.  We  pro- 
vided the  appropriations  which  would 
assure  the  funds  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  education  and 
health — and  it  can  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  an  antl-inflatlonary 
budget  if  the  language  in  section  411  is 
retained.  Contrary  to  the  fears  expressed 
by  some,  no  schools  will  be  closed,  and 
other  programs  will  go  forward.  I  would 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  funds  added 
to  our  committee's  bill  which  as  I  said 
Is  about  $500  million  more  than  the 
President's  compromise.  I  thlrxk  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  is  actually  a 
compromise  to  a  compromise  within  it- 
self. Also,  If  the  language  In  section  411 
is  not  retained,  I  would  hope  that  ap- 
propriate language  will  be  included  in 
this  bill  which  would  permit  the  Presi- 
dent some  measure  of  flexibility  to  limit 
expenditures  consistent  with  his  concern 
for  the  judicious  use  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel).  Will  the  gentleman  be  good 
enough  to  advise  the  House,  including 
myself — and  I  point  out  that  our  Sub- 
committee on  General  Education,  of 
course,  the  jurisdiction  over  the  author- 
izing language  of  this  bill — at  what  point 
is  the  President  going  to  start  paying  out 
to  local  school  districts  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  agreed  to  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution? 

We  are  now  in  the  eighth  month  of 
operations  under  a  continuing  resolution. 
In  November  the  price  of  getting  this 
resolution  continued  was  the  inclusion  of 
the  Joelson-Cohelan  additional  funds  for 
local  school  districts.  That  was  passed  in 
November,  and  the  President  signed  it 
into  law.  As  far  as  I  know,  continuing 
resolutions  have  the  same  color  of  law  as 
an  appropriation  bill,  and  any  amend- 
ments thereto  have  the  same  color  of 
law. 

The  Attorney  General  has  UAd  the 


President  that  he  has  to  veto  the  appro- 
priation bill  we  sent  him  because  the 
expenditures  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
approved  by  this  House  and  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  President,  were  man- 
datory. 

So  the  President,  after  he  got  this  deci- 
sion from  the  Attorney  General,  went  on 
television  and  said  he  had  to  veto  this 
bill  because  under  provisions  of  the  act, 
he  must  spend  this  money.  The  President 
said  he  did  not  want  to  spend  the  addi- 
tional appropriations  because  this  would 
be  inflationary. 

So  now,  if  the  President  has  been  told 
by  his  Attorney  General  that  he  must 
spend  the  money  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  why  would  it  not  follow  that  he  must 
also  pay  out  to  the  local  school  districts 
the  additional  money  as  provided  in  the 
continuing  resolution  as  of  the  1st  of  No- 
vember? The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  went  before  the 
Rules  Committee  the  other  day  and  told 
the  Rules  Committee  they  are  not  paying 
out  at  the  rate  of  the  Joelson-Cohelan 
additional  funds  voted  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  November 
1,  because  he  said  it  Is  a  very  controver- 
sial issue.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
it  is  the  law,  passed  by  the  House  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

I  would  like  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  to  tell  me  under  what 
rules  and  procedures  Is  the  President  re- 
fusing to  send  to  these  local  school  dis- 
tricts the  additional  money  they  are  en- 
titled to  by  the  Joelson-Cohelan  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  more  properly  ad- 
dress his  question  downtown  to  the  ad- 
ministration officials.  The  gentleman  is 
in  the  same  branch  as  the  gentleman 
asking  the  question. 

As  I  said  in  an  exchange  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins), 
with  respect  to  what  specific  obligation 
the  administration  or  any  Executive  for 
that  matter  has,  it  would  be  my  opinion 
that  certainly  by  the  end  of  the  flscal 
year,  when  they  have  to  balance  the 
books,  they  have  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  law. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  on  this?  I  have  suggested 
to  the  school  boards  all  over  the  country, 
which  are  now  faced  with  early  shut- 
downs because  they  will  run  out  of 
money,  that  they  file  a  mandamus  action 
against  HEW  to  get  the  money  they  are 
entitled  to.  Would  the  gentleman  agree 
on  that? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is  conceivable  that  Is 
a  course  of  action,  of  course. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman another  question.  Assuming  that 
411,  the  discretionary  language  the  gen- 
tleman is  sponsoring,  is  not  put  into  this 
bill — and  the  prospects  are  very  good 
that  it  will  not  be  Included  In  this  bill 
in  this  Chamber — the  Secretary  has  in- 
dicated the  President  will  veto  this  bill 
if  it  goes  to  him  without  the  discretion- 
ary language  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  sponsoring.  That  means  again  we  will 
not  have  an  appr<H)riation  bill.  The  clock 
is  running.  By  next  weekend  the  present 


continuing  resolution  expires.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman suggesting  perhaps  that  if  the 
President  vetoes  the  bill  again,  we  are 
just  going  to  come  to  a  standstill — be- 
cause I  am  sure  we  are  not  going  to  get 
another  continuing  resolution  through 
this  Congress,  and  the  President  himself 
has  indicated  he  would  veto  any  further 
continuing  resolution. 

This  is  the  kind  of  mess  the  35,000 
school  districts  flnd  themselves  in  at  this 
late  date.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  elaborate  what  happens  if  the 
President  vetoes  this  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  suggest  if  the 
gentleman  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
would  hold  down  discussion  to  a  mini- 
mum, we  could  dispose  of  this  bill  today 
and  move  it  over  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  know  the  gentleman 
would  like  us  to  hold  discussion  to  a  min- 
imum to  conceal  what  is  in  this  package, 
but  I  want  the  gentleman  to  tell  us  this, 
if  thfe  gentleman's  discretionary  lan- 
guage is  put  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  It  stays  in  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  means.  It  is  already  in  the 
bill  now. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  much  does  the 
gentleman  believe  the  President  will 
withhold  from  the  package  on  impact 
aid  money  to  the  districts? 

Now,  how  much  money  are  the  people 
of  this  country  going  to  save  on  impact 
aid  if  this  discretionary  language  re- 
mains in  the  bill?  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  that? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  President  proposed 
to  spend  at  the  level  of  $440  million. 
With  the  language  with  respect  to  impact 
aid  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
A  and  B  categories.  The  President  has 
also  said  that  no.  school  district  would 
have  to  suffer  more  than  a  5 -percent  loss 
from  the  spending  level  of  1969. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  All  this  language,  in- 
cluding the  language  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary the  other  day  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  is  involved.  The  Secretary 
said  that  if  this  discretionary  language 
is  left  in  they  expect  to  spend  the  impact 
money  in  the  districts  of  greatest  need. 

I  should  like  for  the  gentleman  to  tell 
this  House,  and  particularly  those  who 
intend  to  support  him,  how  many  school 
districts  in  this  country  have  already 
budgeted  through  the  end  of  this  schocd 
year,  and  how  many  of  those  districts 
are  not  going  to  get  the  money  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  to  get?  The  95-percent 
formula  cannot  work,  if  the  gentleman 
is  correct  and  sincere  in  the  other  state- 
ments he  is  making. 

How  many  school  districts  in  America 
will  not  get  the  money  they  expected 
under  the  discretionary  language  the 
gentleman  proposed  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do  not  have  the  specific 
number,  but  I  say  again  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  address  to  the  American 
people.  The  commitment  is  there.  Ad- 
mittedly there  will  not  be  as  much  spent 
as  before.  The  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  is 
one  of  those  who  agree  the  program 
ought  to  be  changed. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Right. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  He  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  The  gentleman  raised  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  those  who  are  in 
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the  greatest  need  ought  to  have  the 
money.  I  say  they  should.  In  fact,  the 
adxnimstraUon  says  the  category  a 
ought  to  have  100  percent  of  enUUc- 
ment.  We  have  not  given  it  to  them  yet. 
all  through  the  Johnson  and  Kennedy 

^*l!lr  PUCINSKI.  My  subcommittee  will 
surt  hearings  on  this  whole  Impact 
business.  ^,  ,    ^^^ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  U  the  gentleman  s  com- 
mittee had  given  us  an  authorizing  bill 
we  would  not  have  to  move  ahead  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  tell  this  House— not  me.  but  this 
House— how  does  he  expect  the  school 
districts  aU  over  this  country  who  have 
budgeted  this  money 

Mr  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  maltes 
an  assumption  that  they  are  aU  crank- 
ing this  into  this  year's  expenditure. 
That  is  not  the  case. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  tell  this  House  and  to  tell  these  Mem- 
bers who  will  have  to  shut  down  the 
schools  early  this  year 

Mr.  MICHEL.  They  are  not  going  to 
have  to  shut  down  any  schools.  The 
President  made  that  clear.  It  would  be 
unconscionable  for  us  to  be  here  sup- 
porting a  proposition  to  close  any  school 
In  this  country.  This  is  just  a  smoke- 

scr6€& 

The  CHAIRM.'^N  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  wnll 
the  genUeman  yield  me  I  mmute? 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  l 
more  minute  to  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
should  be  very  clear  from  this  dialog 
that  the  smokescreen  is  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle.  They  come  before  this  Con- 
gress and  they  say.  "We  vetoed  this  bill 
because  it  is  inflationary  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  save  a  lot  of  money."  So  they  ve- 
toed it.  And  they  upheld  the  veto. 

Then  they  have  said  now.  "We  are 
gomg  to  come  in  here  and  we  want  this 
discretionary  lang^aage.  so  ^e  do  not  have 
to  spend  all  this  money,  and  we  will  take 
the  bill  with  the  discretionary  language. 

Now  the  gentleman  tells  us  that  the 
discretionary  language  does  not  mean 

anything.  ^  .    ..    n 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  That  the  school  dis- 
tricts, those  districts  which  need  money 
more  than  the  richest  districts  In  Amer- 
ica, who  are  going  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  President,  the  title  I  children,  the 
children  we  are  tr>-ing  to  give  compen- 
satory education  to  bring  them  up  to 
level,  they  will  be  the  ones  who  will  suf- 
fer the  reduction. 

It  should  be  perfectly  obvious  what- 
ever is  happening  on  the  other  side  is 
nothing  more  than  a  smokeacreen.  I 
would  hope  somewhere  along  the  line  we 
could  get  the  true  story. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Bdr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  gentleman  is  altocether  wrong 
here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  made  a  point 
a  little  while  ago  that  the  President  pro- 
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posed  an  increase  in  title  I  in  the  1970 
budget.  It  is  ridiculous  to  try  to  char- 
acterize liim  as  fattening  up  already  fat 
school  districts  at  the  expense  of  any 
others.  The  exact  opposite  is  true.  If  the 
gentleman  knows  so  much  and  has  so 
much  knowledge,  would  he  kindly  give 
me  one  or  two  districts  now  that  will  be 
closing?  Where  are  they?  You  seem  to 
have  a  whole  list  of  them  over  there. 
Where  are  they? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  All  over  the  country. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  All  over  the  country. 
Why  do  you  not  name  them?  Why  do 
you  not  submit  a  list  for  the  Record. 

th«;p? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  Chicago  we  were 
expecting  $3.5  million  and  we  budgeted 
for  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Have  any  of  them  closed 

yet? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  school  term  has 
not  ended,  but  when  the  money  runs  out 
around  the  1st  of  June,  then  they  will 
be  closing  up. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Sure.  If  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill,  the  whole  country  will  go  to  pot. 
But  the  longer  the  gentleman  delays  and 
uses  dilatory  toctics  and  talks  In  a  man- 
ner that  is  Just  good  for  a  good  cam- 
paign argument,  the  longer  we  will  be  In 
difficulty  here. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  conversation  about  section  411  Does 
not  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  and  that  a  point  of  order  will  be 
made  against  section  411  this  afternoon 
and.  therefore,  the  gentleman  will  pro- 
ceed under  that  legislative  and  parlia- 
menUry  situation  with  whatever  he  pro- 
posed to  do?  What  I  would  Uke  to  know 
is  what  you  propose  to  do  so  that  we  can 
intelligently  criticize,  if  we  Indeed  have 
criticism  of  your  proposal. 

I  want  to  say  this  further:  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  dis- 
pose of  our  business  today,  because,  as  far 
as  any  of  us  are  concerned,  the  Issues  are 
well  understood  here.  It  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  Joining  the  Issues.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  is  the  way  I  look  at  It.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  and  others  would 
Join  me  In  that  idea.  So.  those  of  you 
who  want  to  get  through  this  afternoon, 
let  us  get  about  our  business  of  defining 
the  differences.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
will  propose,  and  maybe  we  will  be  for 
you  on  some  of  these  things  If  we  do 
know. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
permit  me  to  say  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  do  not  know  altogether  for  sure  at  this 
point  what  I  will  propose,  because,  as  I 
indicated  earUer.  the  blU  Is  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point  and  to  the  ex- 
tent the  bill  is  amended  I  have  to  leave 
my  options  open.  But  I  would  suspect  the 
simplest  foim  would  be  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, which  would  be  something  in  the 
form  of  a  limitation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr  COHELAN.  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 


Ueman is  aware  of  the  fact  that  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  the  only  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  on  money  will  be  an 
increase  In  impact  aid  amounting  to  $80 
million.  Otherwise  we  will  be  standing 
with  the  committee  bill. 

1  he  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
□U'self  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  happen  to  be  for  secUon  4 1 1 ,  but  quite 
another  matter  has  been  raised  here. 
It  is  as  to  the  fault  for  the  delay  and  as 
to  local  school  districts  relying  on  money 
that  was  in  the  continuing  resoluUon. 
I  think  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  at  this 
point  that  we  passed  this  bill  originally 
on  July  31.  It  languished  in  the  other 
body  for  5  months.  In  the  interim,  in- 
stead of  the  lobbys  and  some  of  these 
people  who  are  waving  their  arms  and 
talking  like  friends  of  education  trying 
to  get  the  bill  through,  they  were  over 
here  trying  to  get  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion   amended.    The    members    of    the 
subcommittee  said  at  the  time  that  the 
amendment  was  meaningless  and  would 
not  put  10  cents  in  the  coffers  of  any 
local  school  district.  Now  they  are  trying 
to  tell  lis  that  the  Chicago  school  district 
and  others  relied  on  some  speeches  which 
claimed  they  would  receive  more  money 
as  a  result  of  the  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resoluUon.  I  cannot  believe 
that  any   local   school   district   was   so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  they  could  rely 
so  much  on  a  speech  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  two 
or  three  people  that  it  was  tantamount 
to  a  check  that  would  be  coming  from 
the  Treasury.  I  have  been  around  school 
boards  for  a  long  time  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  prior  to  coming  to  Congress.  I 
was  the  attorney  for  several.  I  know  that 
they  wait  to  see  the  color  of  the  money 
before  they  draw  checks  and  budget  the 
money  for  schools.  So  the  blame  for  de- 
lay is  on  those  who  have  been  talking 
this  way  and  engaging  in  meaningless 
oratory  on  a  meaningless  resoluUon  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  other  body  and  get- 
Ung  the  bill  out  so  that  it  would  be  en- 
acted into  law.  And  they  were  told  at 
the   time,  that  their  action  would  not 
provide  10  cents  more  to  any  local  school 
district. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  know  of  no  school  districts  In  any 
area  that  will  be  without  funds  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas*. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  for  a  moment  or  two  to  direct  your 
attenUon  to  secUon  410  which  appears 
on  page  61  of  the  bill.  That  is  a  freedom- 
of-cholce  amendment  which  I  offered  In 
the  committee.  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  13  with  four  not  voting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  crlUclsm  I 
have  heard  of  this  amendment — and.  ac- 
tually, I  frankly  cannot  see  how  anyone 
could  criUclze  the  exercise  of  freedom  of 
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choice  because  that  is  what  this  country 
was  built  upon— freedom— and  every  day 
we  take  pride  in  the  various  choices  we 
have  as  free-bom  American  citizens.  But 
I  have  heard  the  argument  made  that 
the  language  of  this  bill  would  take  away 
from  the  local  school  boards  their  statu- 
tory authority  to  assign  students  on  the 
basis  of  geography  and  oUier  reasons 
other  than  race  or  color. 

So,  at  the  appropriate  time  when  Uie 
bill  is  read  for  amendment,  and  in  order 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  there  is  no 
intenUon  on  the  part  of  the  auUior  of 
this  amendment  to  have  it  take  that  ef- 
fect. I  will  offer  a  perfecting  amendment 
following  the  word  'student"  on  line  9 
to  Include,  "because  of  his  or  her  race  or 
color,"  in  order,  as  I  say,  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  what  we  are  saying  here 
is  that  freedom  of  choice  should  not  be 
denied  any  schoolchUd  because  of  his 

race  or  color.  _>.     ^  . 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important,  m 
my  opinion,  that  we  Uke  a  stand  today 
for  freedom  of  choice.  My  attention  is 
attracted  to  this  situaUon  particularly 
because  of  the  situation  that  has  arisen 
in  my  own  district  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  The 
Charlotte  case  has  been  discussed  in  the 
papers  quite  a  bit  recenUy,  along  with  the 
Los  Angeles  case. 

I  am  informed  that  the  order  of  the 
Judge  In  the  Charlotte  case  would  re- 
quire the  transportaUon  of  23.000  addi- 
Uonal  students  around  the  coimty.  many 
of  whom  would  have  to  be  cross-bused 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  another. 
I  am  further  Informed  that  it  would 
_.       require  the  purchase  of  525  buses  In 
3       addlUon  to  those  now  operating  in  order 
X       to  transport  these  chUdren.  It  would  re- 
quire the  cross-busing  of  5.000  inner  city 
students  to  the  suburban  schools  and 
the  busing  back  of  that  number  to  the 
Inner  city  schools. 

These  buses  are  Impossible  to  obtain, 
I  am  Informed.  They  would  cost,  if  they 
were  available.  $3  mllUon  to  purchase. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear  example 
of  what  we  were  trying  to  say  Congress 
is  opposed  to  in  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  when  we  undertook  to  deny  the 
busing  of  students  to  create  racial 
balance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  decision  flies 
direcUy  in  the  face  of  the  pronounce- 
ments of  Congress  made  In  that  act  and 
imposed  on  appropriation  bills  in  the 
Whltten    rider,    or    amendments    Im- 
posed upon  several  occasions.  In  order 
to  bring  the  matter  Into  focus  and  to 
have  another  clear-cut  expression  of  the 
view  of  Congress  that  freedom  of  choice 
ought  not  to  be  denied  students  on  the 
basis  of  their  race  or  color,  I  propose  this 
amendment,  and  after  It  Is  perfected, 
when  we  are  reading  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  retain  the  amended  amendment  in  the 
bill.  And  let  us  say  to  the  country  and  to 
the  world,  and  to  all  who  will  listen  that. 
so  far  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  concerned,  we  believe  in  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  we  do  not  believe 
any  student  should  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  any  school  of  his 
choice  Just  because  of  his  race  or  color. 
Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 


dn  favor  of  this  provision  permitting  any 
parent  or  guardian  the  freedom  of  se- 
lecting the  public  school  of  his  choice 
for  his  child  to  attend.  I  can  well  imag- 
ine the  confusion  and  havoc  which 
would  result  to  further  interfere  with 
the  education  of  our  children. 

While  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  seg- 
regation, I  am  equally  opposed  to  the 
busing  of  students  to  artificially  achieve 
balance. 

I  was  very  interested  to  hear  the  com- 
ments of   the   gentieman   from   North 
Carolina  relating  the  tremendous  ex- 
pense which  the  city  of  Charlotte  will 
have  to  incur  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
HEW -imposed  plan  which  will  require 
the  purchase  of  additional  buses  at  a 
tremendous  cost.  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty Md.,  in  my  own  district,  is  faced  with 
a  similar  situation.  HEW  officials  have 
foisted  upon  this  school  syst«n  a  plan 
of  Integration  which  is  extremely  im- 
reallstic  and  costly  and  will  require  ex- 
tensive funds  to  be  used  for  busing  which 
should  be  used  to  educate  our  children. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that 
the  House  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee have  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
President's  counterproposal  on  the  1970 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  which  he 
vetoed  on  January  26.  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  behind  the  rhetoric  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  problem. 

I  should  like  now  to  make  the  points 
which  I  would  have  made  much  earlier 
if  the  three  TV  networks  had  not  re- 
fused my  request  to  appear  following  the 
President's  broadcast  on  January  26.  In 
his  broadcast  veto  message  and  his  writ- 
ten message  the  following  day  the  Pres- 
ident objected  to  the  school  money  in 
HH.  13111  on  four  grounds: 
First,  the  bill  was  inflationary; 
Second,  the  money  was  being  aivro- 
prlated  too  late; 

Third,  the  money  for  education  pro- 
grams was  for  the  wrong  programs,  espe- 
clsJly  impact  aid ;  and 

Fourth,  the  spending  was  mandatory. 
I  should  like  to  take  up  each  of  these 
points  briefly. 

On  the  matter  of  inflation,  it  Is  clear 
that  this  Is  not  really  relevant.  As  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  pointed  out, 
some  expenditures  are  Inflationary  In  the 
President's   view   and   others   are   not. 
Within  the  last  2  weeks  the  White  House 
has  Indicated.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
the    $600    miUion   which    the   Congress 
voted  for  water  pollution  control  over 
and   above    the   administration   budget 
recommendations  wUl  be  spent.  This  ob- 
viously was  not  inflationary.  Now  the 
President  says  he  is  wUling  to  spend  $470 
million  for  education  programs  above  his 
1970  budget.  This,  again,  is  apparenUy 
not  Inflationary.  He  is  predicting  a  sur- 
plus in  Uie  1970  accounts  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  tried  to  meet  the  President 
part  way,  and  has  brought  in  a  new  bill 
which  Is  only  $244  mUlion  above  the 
President's  revised  proposals  and  $445 
million  below  the  vetoed  bill. 

LATE   APPROPRIATIONS 

On  the  question  of  late  appropriations. 
It  Is  true  that  the  1970  appropriations 
bUls.  and  especially  the  vetoed  Labor- 


HEIW  blU,  were  seriously  delayed.  At 
least  3  months  of  the  delay  were  attrib- 
utable direcUy  to  the  new  administra- 
tion, which  did  not  get  its  revised  budget 
estimates  to  the  Congress  until  April  15. 
It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  President  has  had  power  imder  con- 
tinuing resolutions  since  November  13. 
1969,  to  spend  on  an  Interim  basis  the 
appropriations  in  H.R.  13111  at  the  level 
which  passed  the  House  on  July  31.  But 
he  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
funds  on  an  interim  basis,  but  only  at 
the  level  of  his  budget  estimates  for  the 
Office  of  Education— $3.2  billion  rather 
than  the  $4.2  billion  authorized  in  the 
continuing  resolutions.  Thus,  we  are  not 
talking  about  trying  to  spend  $3.9  bil- 
lion in  the  second  half  of  the  school  year 
but  merely  to  spend  somewhat  more  In 
the  second  half  than  has  ah-eady  been 
spent  for  the  first  half.  Education  appro- 
priations have  been  late  for  the  last  sev- 
eral fiscal  years,  and  the  schools  are  used 
to  spending  their  own  money  through  the 
flrst  half  of  the  academic  year  while 
waiting  for  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  his  bills 
in  the  second  half.  For  the  last  3  fiscal 
years  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not 
release  funds  to  the  Office  of  Education 
untU  the  last  week  in  December  for  fiscal 
1967,  January   16  for  fiscal   1968,  Oc- 
tober 30  for  fiscal  1969. 


THE    "WBONG"    PBOCBAMS 

On  the  matter  of  the  Congress  appro- 
priating for  the  "wrong"  programs,  this 
is  a  normal  difference  of  judgment  as 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 
The  President  recommends,  and  the  Con- 
gress after  extensive  hearings,  makes  up 
its  mind  and  legislates.  The  President 
picked  out  for  special  criticism  the  $400 
million  which  the  Congress  appropriated 
on  H.R.  13111  for  "impact  aid  "  above  the 
$200  million  in  his  budget.  He  did  not 
mention  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
appropriated  $525  milUon  for  fiscal  1969. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about 
"pork  barrel"  in  relation  to  the  impact 
aid    program,    and    criticism    that    the 
money  was  not  going  into  the  poorest 
counties  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
gram was  never  designed  to  do  anything 
but  to  make  up  to  local  governments  the 
taxes  they  were  losing  because  of  the 
Federal  installations  in  their  areas.  Now. 
after  his  criticism  of  the  program  on 
nationwide  TV,  the  President  comes  back 
and  says  he  Is  willing  to  provide  $225 
million  more  for  impact  aid,  almost  half 
of  the  total  of  $470  million  more  for  all 
education  programs  which  he  is  offering. 
This  amount  Is  not  enough  to  bring  the 
Impact  program  up  to  the  1969  level,  and 
unless  that  is  done  there  will  either  be 
massive  tax  incresises  in  some  districts, 
or  schools  will  have  to  lay  off  people  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  second  semester.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  in  his  1971 
budget  the  President  is  proposing  $425 
million  for  impact  aid  as  compared  to  the 
$200   million   which   was   in   his    1970 
budget. 

ICANDATOKT   SPENDtNC 

On  the  question  of  mandatory  spend- 
ing, there  was  nothing  in  the  language 
of  HR  13111  which  was  any  different 
than  the  appropriations  bills  for  previous 
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fiscal  years  The  President's  own  lawyers  have  not  yet  listened  to  the  message-  should  wonder  how  there  shall  ever  be 

SengaTe  him  legaVopinions  stating  that  that   black    citizens    have   run    out   of  »»w«^d  order  in  this  land  or  how   In- 

h^  his  no  Dower  to  withhold  funds  for  paUence.  that  our  children  have  been  deed,   there  shall   ever  be   brotherhood 

th»  •forTtiuia  DToirrams-  which  make  up  historically  abused  and  degraded  by  the  among  men. 

Se  bSr^S^SScaSon  approprla-  refusal  of  the  southern  power  structure  Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tilfns  The  President  has  now  demanded  to  recognize  our  rights  to  equal  educa-  Jonas  amendment,  section  410.  is  a  dis- 
«^flc  legislative  authority  to  with-  Uon.  that  our  grievances  have  come  be-  astrous  addition  to  the  traditional  Whlt- 
ffifunS^r  these  formula  programs,  fore  the  court*  and  the  Congress-and  ten  amendments.  The  Jonas  amendment 
To  gram  the  President  any  such  author-  that  this  Nation  has  by  law  upheld  those  goes  far  beyond  anything  the  House  has 
S  woiSdlSeffeiV  give  him  an  item  veto,  grievances  and  issued  mandates  that  contemplated  today.  The  effect  of  the 
which  is  not  provided  in  the  Constitu-  racial  segregation  imposed  by  those  who  Jonas  amendment  would  be  to  force  all 
tion  This  authority  would  in  some  ways  would  deny  our  birthright  will  no  longer  schools  to  accept  the  "freedom  of  choice 
h*.  worse  than  an  item  veto,  if  such  be  tolerated.  This  Congress,  in  good  con-  provisions  before  local  school  districts 
were  ever  provided  by  constituUonal  science  and  in  justice.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  receive  Federal  money  It  Is  my 
amendment  because  there  would  be  no  cannot  sacrifice  black  children  to  those  opinion  that  the  Implementation  of  this 
automatic  vote  In  the  Congress  to  over-  whp  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  to  respect  provision  would  only  serve  to  severely 
ride  with  respect  to  the  funds  which  the  law  of  the  land.  cripple  those  efforts  that  school  districts 
would  be  withheld  I  am  glad  that  the  For  15  years,  the  South  has  played  a  are  making  to  attain  court-ordered  de- 
President  s  legal  advisers  have  given  him  successful  delaying  action  against  aU  segregation.  In  addition,  the  broad 
the  advice  they  have  The  Congress,  how-  integration  orders.  They  believe  that  sweeping  language  could  be  Interpreted 
ever  cannot  surrender  its  constitutional  they  can  persevere  and  ride  out  the  to  nullify  those  volunury  attempts  of 
powers  to  appropriate.  To  grant  the  wave  of  civil  rights  law.  But  their  sUted  local  school  boards  that  are  aimed  at 
Presidents  request  for  discretionary  objectives,  archaic  and  racist,  no  longer  endmg  the  last  vestiges  of  racial  dis- 
withholdlng  authority  would  constitute  meet   the   needs   of   this   contemporary  crimination. 

a  massive  shift  in  the  constituUonal  bal-  society— and  this  Congress  cannot  stand  Mr.  Chairman,  think  of  the  chaos  ll 

ance  of  power  as  between  the  executive,  silently  while  lawbreakers  attempt  to  set  such  a  rule  were  Implemented.  Parents 

the  judicial  and  the  legislative  branches  up  second-class  citizenship  for  10  per-  could  place  their  children  wherever  they 

of  the  Government  in  favor  of  the  Pres-  cent  of  our  population  because  of  color,  wanted.  Parents  could  refuse  to  follow 

idencv  I  do  not  believe  this  House  would  Southerners  say  it  is  not  the  objec-  their  elected  school  boards. 

wish  to  take  that  kind  of  grave  historical  tive—but  the  means  of  effecting  school  Although  the  side  effects  of  this  are 

nyssjgp  integration  which  they  are  fighting.  This  alarming,  it  is  the  visible  Intention  of 

The  House    after  knocking  out  any  is  a  poor  argument  against  the  reminder  these  amendments  that  is  of  concern  to 

authority  for  the  President  to  withhold  that  they  have  had  15  years  since  the  me.  What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do 

funds    should  approve  the  amounts  in  first  Court  decision  on  school  integra-  is  to  establish  the  freedom  of  choice  as 

MR    15931  so  that  we  can  finally  finish  tion— that    they    have    been    requested  the  only  acceptable  means  to  court-or- 

with  fiscal  1970  and  move  on  to  consider  over  the  past  6  years  to  submit  their  own  dered  desegregation.  The  Supreme  Court, 

next  vear's  aoDropriaUons  plans    for    integrating    their    schools—  m    Green    against    New    Kent    County 

Mr  Chairman  I  include  a  table  on  that  of  300  desegregation  plans  negoU-  on  May  27.  1968.  already  ruled  that  free- 
Office  of  M^on  appropriations:  ated  by  HEW  which  took  effect  in  Sep-  dom  of  choice  plaps  could  not  mterfere 
Office  of  Educauon  appropnauons.  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  pj^^  ^^^^  court-ordered  desegregation. 

Office  of  Education  appropriations  involved   any   increase   in   busing— that  There  are  other  important  considera- 

pi»c*i  year  1968 M.  oo«,  418. 000  ^^^   ^^   Court   mandate   comes   only  tlons.  Freedom  of  choice  has  been  tried 

Fiscal  year  1969        o' ?i3' JS^"  nno  after  these  SUtes  failed  to  show  any  good  in  the  South  with  only  marginal  sue - 

5^n!fbniT9?o  .HR  mi'i'r    J'S  S^'SS  faith  with  the  law.  with  Federal  regula-  cess.  From  1954.  the  year  of  the  Brown 

S^eSiT970                 *:    l:S2;?S4.ooo  uon  or  directive.                                     ,  against  Board  of  Education  decision.  Uie 

conference  action'"-^— I-    4.276.117.000  The   Supreme  Court   has  caUed   for  number  of  black  children  in  previously 

Nixon  compromise  3.595.384.000  "meaningful"  progress  in  desegregation  all-white  schools  rose  to  only  14  percent 

New  House  bill  (H.R  15931 ) .    3. 936. 634. 000  ^j  q^^  schools — and  after  witnessing  only  until  the  1968  Green  decision.  After  that 

Increase  over  budget 738.000.000  contempt  rather  than  cooperation  with  decision  the  rate  picked  up  to  6  percent 

Increase  over  Nixon  compro-        ,„,.,„„„  the   law— the  Court   has   spelled  it  out.  a  year. 

""!»•  -- ','\i:  ji^;^       340.a5i.ooo  pYygjf^t^  by  their  inability  to  find  an  just  last  fall  the  Supreme  Court  or- 

^''STT^'mmIm    of«r   *N^  audience    for    Uielr    views    wiUiin    the  dered  immediate  desegregation  in  those 

TOmoron^                              344.000.000  courts,  the  South  has  turned  to  the  Con-  school  systems  under  court  order.  Now 

^            gress  and  to  the  general  public  request-  we  are  asked  to  accept  this  amendment 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ^^  sympathy  for  their  racist  views.  And  that  Is  manifestly  unconstitutional, 

state  my  strenuous  objections  to  those  commissions  having  told  us  that  this  is  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  regress  in 

sections  of  the  appropriation  bill  now  ^  "racist "  society,  there  Is  too  much  dan-  this  area.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 

before  us  which  constitute  a   flagrant  ^^j.  ^^^^  justice  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  amendment   offered  by   the  gentleman 

violation  of  law  and  an  outrageous  at-  popularity  of  Injustice.  from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison). 

tempt  by  those  who  wish  to  enforce  their  ^^  ^ake  no  Issue.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 

distorted   view   of  order   upon  another  ^^  claim   that  we  cannot  change  the  to  go  on  record  as  fully  supporting  the 

generation   of   black   Americans.   They  ^^g^^ts  of  man  through  law.  Let  me  make  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970  of 

sute.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  have  run  ^^^^  ^g^^  black  citizens  are  prepared  to  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 

out  of  patience,  that  they  will  not  tolerate  jj^^  ^^h  the  hatred  of  racism — but  we  and  Welfare  and  of  Labor.  I  have  always 

any  further  the  abuses  perpetrated  upon  ^^^  j^^j  j^nd  never  shall  be  willing  to  live  voted  for  the  maximum  Federal  effort  in 

their  children  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  ^^^  jg^g  ^han  equality  tinder  law.  We  aiding  our  public  school  system. 

1964   and   by   numerous  court  actions,  realize    you   cannot   legislate   love — but  I  vigorously  oppose  any  effort  on  the 

They  state.   Mr.  Chairman,   that  their  ^j^    Government    cannot   subsidize   or  pert  of  those  who  would  reduce  the  fimd- 

children  deserve  a  decent  education  and  finance  with  all  the  taxpayers  money —  ing  of  this  appropriation  bill,  just  as  I 

that  they  have  the  right  to  choose  how.  programs  designed  by  haters  for  the  pur-  opposed  the  President's  veto  of  the  last 

when,  and  where  that  education  will  be  p^^^  ^j  denying  the  constitutional  rights  HEW  bill  because  he  thought  it  was  too 

structured  and  conducted.  They  say,  Mr.  ^j  others.  much   money   to  spend  on  our  school 

Chairman,  that  they  will  not  .«acrifice  preedom  of  choice — when  It  exists  for  children. 

their  children  to  equal  opportunity  for  y^g  white  racists  at  the  expense  of  the  i  also  want  to  particularly  endorse  the 

all.  and.  in  so  doing,  embrace  the  disease  future   for   black   citizens — Is   not   only  Whltten  amendments  of  this  bill — sec- 

of  hatred — their  action,  in  effect,  says  inunoral  but  has  been  determined  uncon-  tions  408  and  409.  We  have  tried  for  sev- 

they  will  not  extend  the  opportunities  stltutlonal.  When  this  body  of  the  Con-  eral  years.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  the  full 

of  education  to  all.  gress  can  rationalize  its  action  on  con-  weight  of  Congress  behind  the  efforts  of 

May  this  serve  notice  on  those  who  trived    moral    grounds,    rightfully    we  those  who  want  to  further  quaUty  edu- 
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cation  throughout  the  Nation.  Passage  of 
Whltten  amendments,  as  Incorporated  in 
this  bill,  would  prohibit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's withdrawal  of  Federal  funds 
from  school  districts  which  refuse  to  bus 
little  children  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods to  distant  places  just  because  a 
small  clique  of  pseudointellectuals  feel 
a  certain,  dubious  racial  balance  must  be 
had  before  children  can  achieve  a  quality 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  opponents  of  our  ef- 
forts to  prohibit  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren, try  to  cast  the  Image  of  segrega- 
tionists upon  us.  Yet  the  widespread  sup- 
port these  efforts  have  had  from  all  sec- 
tors of  the  Nation,  and  all  sections  of  the 
country,  make  their  argument  rather 
ridiculous.  What  is  at  Issue  here  Is  the 
neighborhood  school,  which  is  the  tra- 
ditional system  of  education  in  our  coun- 
try— in  all  parts  of  the  Ituid. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Stennis 
amendments  in  the  Senate,  it  appears  as 
if  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  stopping  the 
alarming  trend  toward  the  destruction 
of  our  school  systems.  I  firmly  believe 
that,  unlike  last  year,  the  Whitten  spon- 
sored sections  of  this  HEW  bill  will  meet 
approval  by  the  Senate. 

I,  of  course,  oppose  the  Cohelan 
amendment,  which  Is  a  guise  to  make  the 
Whitten  section  completely  Ineffectual. 
I  oppose  any  attempt  to  water  down  the 
full  Intent  and  authority  of  these  sec- 
tions which  would  prohibit  the  Govern- 
ment from  forcing  school  districts  to  bus 
children  across  town  like  animals.  I  also 
support  the  efforts  by  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas),  which  would  extend  the  philos- 
ophy behind  the  Whltten  amendments 
to  prohibit  the  Government  from  legal 
action  against  parents  who  refuse  to  al- 
low their  children  to  be  bused. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  addressed  the 
House  or  who  will  speak  on  this  highly 
emotional  subject  are  somewhat  pre- 
judged because  of  the  area  of  this 
country  they  represent.  I  have  had  a 
somewhat  unique  opportunity  to  view  our 
school  crisis  from  both  sides  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  I  was  born  In  New 
Jersey  and  attended  public  schools  there. 
I  was  graduated  from  Colgate  University 
In  New  York  State  and  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  my  "Yankee"  back- 
grotmd.  On  the  other  hand,  my  hcMne  is 
Florida.  Three  of  my  four  children  have 
been  in  the  public  school  system  of  that 
State.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  my 
southern  background. 

In  my  opinion,  based  on  the  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  to  live  in  diverse  parts 
of  this  great  Nation,  the  school  crisis  Is 
not  a  southern  problem  but  a  national 
problem.  Segregation,  in  many  forms, 
still  exists  in  virtually  every  part  of  this 
Nation — not  just  the  South.  The  South, 
because  of  the  past,  has  become  the 
whippingboy.  The  professional  do-good- 
ers have  pointed  to  the  South  while 
ignoring  what  Is  happening  right  around 
them. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should,  or 
have  the  right  to,  ignore  our  problems 
In  the  South.  It  is  to  say  that  all  laws 
should  apply  nationwide.  The  people  of 


my  district  have  accepted  over  the  years 
the  principles  of  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
case  regarding  desegregation.  Admitted- 
ly, many  were  not  happy  about  this  rul- 
ing, but  the  law  of  the  land  was  obeyed. 
For  instance,  in  my  largest  county  there 
were  only  11  black  or  predominately 
black  schools  remaining  of  the  98  schools 
In  the  system  as  the  1969-70  school  year 
began.  The  new  plan  upheld  by  two  Fed- 
eral courts  would  result  In  only  three 
predominately  black  schools  remaining. 
We  have  not  and  are  not  playing  games. 
The  recent  series  of  Supreme  Court 
and  Court  of  Appeals  decisions  have 
strayed  a  long  way  from  the  1954  Brown 
case.  The  question  we  face  today  is  not 
one  of  segregation  or  integration.  That 
has  been  decided.  The  question  we  face 
today  Involves  the  viability  of  our  edu- 
cation system,  our  children  and  our 
basic  rights.  A  man  has  a  right  to  live 
where  he  wants,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color.  Conversely,  should  It  not  also 
be  true  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  send 
his  children  to  the  school  in  his  neigh- 
borhood or  a  school  of  his  choice?  Bus- 
ing children  across  town  to  achieve 
some  artificial  balance  is  to  destroy  this 
basic  right. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  people  continu- 
ally placing  adjectives  in  front  of  the 
word  "American"  or  "children,"  adjec- 
tives such  as  black  or  white,  northern  or 
southern.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  courts 
that  seem  more  concerned  with  statis- 
tics than  the  children  they  represent.  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  individuals  who  re- 
fuse to  recognize  and  solve  problems  in 
their  own  section  of  the  country,  but 
offer  "solutions"  for  everybody  else. 

We  must  put  this  problem  in  the  proper 
perspective,  its  national  perspectlvcv  We 
must  be  concerned  with  the  rights  of  all 
people  involved  and  the  end  result  we 
desire,  that  all  men — regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color — have  an  equal  chance  at 
the  starting  line. 

Only  this  week  the  Fifth  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  New  Orleans  approved  a  modified 
freedom-of -choice  plan  in  my  district  for 
Orange  County,  the  school  system  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier.  Had  this  plan  not  been 
accepted,  the  school  board  would  have 
been  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding 
$1,480,000  for  costs  Involved  In  busing 
5,700  students  all  over  the  coimtry.  This 
case  is  obviously  a  lEindmark  decision. 

By  passing  this  bill  as  submitted,  with- 
out amending  sections  408.  409,  and  410, 
we  can  reinforce  this  new  direction  of 
the  courts.  By  passing  this  bill  we  can 
say  that  we  opix>se  segregation,  but  at 
the  same  time  recognize  the  right  of 
Americans  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools  or  the  school  of  their  choice.  By 
passing  this  bill  we  can  say  we  do  not 
believe  in  busing  across  town  and  county 
to  achieve  racial  balance.  These  rights 
are  not  northern  or  southern.  These  are 
our  rights  as  Americans. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  is  one  we  have 
confronted  before.  While  the  amend- 
ments we  considered  to  sections  408  and 
409  of  the  HEW-Labor-OEO  appropria- 
tions bill  are  those  which  have  been 
debated  before,  the  amendment  relating 
to  section  410  Is  new. 


I  support  the  effort  to  remove  this  new 
section.  It  would  effectively  strip  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  Its  authority  to  adopt  and 
Implement  effective  desegregation  meas- 
ures because  It  requires  the  Department 
to  adopt  nothing  more  than  freedom-of- 
cholce  desegregation  plans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  nondiscrimination 
requirements  of  the  law. 

Courts  in  this  country  have  ruled  that 
what  is  euphemistically  known  as  free- 
dom of  choice  may  not  always  be  con- 
stitutionally permissible  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding equal  educational  opportunity. 
Thus,  this  section  ought  to  be  stripped 
from  the  bill  and  ought  not  be  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  also  state  my  own  very  real  fear  that 
this  Nation  faces  an  educational  crisis  in 
the  efforts  of  the  courts  and  some  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  apply  social  theory  to  mandate 
racial  balance. 

If  the  State  court  decision  in  Los 
Angeles  stands,  and  it  becomes  adopted 
by  the  Federal  courts  Including  the  Su- 
preme Court,  a  confrontation  of  major 
proportions  will  surely  come. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  point  a  finger 
at  the  South  as  being  alone  in  segrega- 
tion. School  districts  in  tne  North  have, 
by  gerrymandering  district  lines,  created 
segregated  school  districts  which  are  not 
related  to  neighborhood  schools.  Whether 
in  the  North  or  the  South,  the  law  of  the 
land  ought  to  be  applied.  But  the  ques- 
tion that  must  be  raised  is  whether  the 
law  of  the  land  has  led  us  to  artificial 
integration  as  compared  to  effectively 
breaking  down  de  jure  segregation.  The 
debate  in  the  other  body  on  the  so-called 
Stennis  amendment  typifies  the  unfor- 
tunate confusion  and  crassness  of  this 
Nation's  efforts  to  grapple  with  relation- 
ships between  the  races. 

Breaking  down  the  pattern  of  neigh- 
borhood schools  or  attempting  to  deseg- 
regate by  massive  moving  of  pupils  is 
neither  constitutionally  or  educationally 
soimd.  Any  effort  aimed  at  artificially 
breaking  down  patterns  of  de  facto  seg- 
regation will,  in  my  judgment,  fail.  Ar- 
tificial balance  assumes  that  a  gmap 
with  which  balance  is  siQ>po6ed  to  be 
achieved  will  remain  in  place  to  keep 
that  balance.  As  long  as  opposing  parents 
are  able  to  move  their  children  from  one 
school  to  another,  pubUc  or  private,  or  as 
long  as  they  are  able  themselves  to  move 
from  one  house  to  another,  this  kind  of 
effort  wiU  not  succeed. 

Alexander  Bickel  in  a  thought-provok- 
ing article  in  the  New  Republic  of  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1970,  correcUy  uses  the  term 
resegregation.  That  is  exactiy  what  re- 
sults from  efforts  to  provide  racial  bal- 
ance by  court  or  executive  flat.  Through 
efforts  to  desegregate  In  this  way  we  have 
created  a  situation  characterized  by  an- 
ger, torment,  and  a  seriously  declining 
quality  of  education. 

Any  provision  of  law  in  this  country 
which  provides  for  segregation  is  wrong. 
Still  let  us  not  be  confused  by  an  effort 
to  put  the  monkey  on  someone  ^se's 
back  by  suggesting  that  for  whatever 
causes  we  must  always  move  exactiy  in 
the  same  way  in  both  the  North  and  the 
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South.  This  is  not  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  I  do  not  favor  the  idea  of 
going  beyond  ridding  ourselves  of  the 
patterns  a:id  practices  of  de  jure  segre- 
gation, if  the  courts  and  the  executive 
branch  go  beyond  breaking  down  these 
patterns,  they  surely  ought  to  do  so 
equally  in  the  North  and  South  alike. 

The  concern  we  must  all  have  relates 
to  the  education  of  all  young  people  in 
this  country.  Alexander  Bickel  in  his 
article  quite  clearly  and  accurately  de- 
scnbes  the  problems  we  face: 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to  employ  the 
material  and  political  resource*  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  process  of  disestab- 
lishing segregation  Is  not  quite  finished,  and 
both  HEW  and  the  courts  must  drive  It  to 
completion,  as  they  must  also  continually 
police  the  disestablishment.  But  nothing 
seems  to  be  gained,  and  much  la  risked  or 
lost,  by  driving  the  process  to  the  tipping 
point  of  resegregatlon.  A  prudent  Judgment 
can  l)e  distinguished  l)etween  the  require- 
ments of  disestablishment  and  plans  that 
cannot  work,  or  can  work  only.  If  at  all.  In 
special  area*  that  Inevitably  feel  victimized. 

There  are  black  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try. We  don't  know  what  purpose  would  be 
served  by  trying  to  do  away  with  them,  and 
many  blacks  don't  want  them  done  away 
with.  Energies  and  resources  ought  to  go 
Into  their  Improvement  and.  where  appropri- 
ate, replacement.  Energies  and  resources 
ought  to  go  Into  training  teachers,  and  into 
all  manner  of  experimental  attempts  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education.  The  Involve- 
ment of  cohesive  communities  of  parents 
with  the  schools  is  obviously  desired  by  many 
leaders  of  Negro  opinion  It  may  bear  educa- 
tional fnilt,  and  is  arguably  an  inalienable 
right  of  parenthood  anyway.  Even  the  growth 
of  varieties  of  private  schools,  hardly  Inte- 
grated, but  also  not  segregated,  and  enjoying 
state  support  through  tuition  grants  for 
blacks  and  whites  alike,  should  not  be  stifled, 
but  encouraged  in  the  spirit  of  an  unlimited 
experimental  search  for  more  effective  educa- 
tion Massive  school  Integration  Is  not  going 
to  be  attained  In  this  country  very  soon.  In 
good  part  because  no  one  la  certain  that  It 
U  worth  the  cost.  Let  ua.  therefore,  try  to 
proceed  with  education. 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives win  not  fall  prey  to  pointing  a  fin- 
ger at  one  section  of  the  coimtry  or  an- 
other in  adopting  legislation  to  provide 
funds  for  education,  health,  manpower 
training,  and  the  OfDce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. We  must  all  bear  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  breakdown  of 
quality  education,  be  it  in  the  North  or 
South. 

If  our  concern  is  education,  as  I  believe 
It  should  be.  then  let  us  not  move  in  the 
direction  of  imposing  by  a  law  of  this 
Congress,  a  breakup  In  our  neighbor- 
hoods or  the  deterioration  of  education 
for  all  citizens  of  every  race,  color,  and 
creed  by  attempting  to  artificially  create 
balance  of  students,  parents,  or  teachers. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  faced  with  yet  another  public 
test  of  our  priorities  and  our  Judgment  as 
to  the  direction  we  want  this  Nation  to 
take  in  the  coming  years.  This  latest 
version  of  the  Labor-Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation.  H.R.  15931. 
proposes  1970  expenditures  of  $19.4  bil- 
lion for  those  Government  agencies  with 
the  responsibility  for  virtually  the  entire 
range  of  domestic  programs  that  are  vital 
to  America's  future. 

While  the  Appropriations  Committee 


has  In  H.R.  15931  exceeded  by  $365  mil- 
lion, the  level  of  expenditures  that  the 
President  announced  he  would  find  ac- 
ceptable, it  is  $445.6  million  below  the 
level  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
And  that  in  my  opinion  was  a  minimal 
figure.  We  are  being  asked  today  to  ac- 
cept a  compromise  that  compromises  no 
one  but  the  schoolchildren  of  America, 
the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  under- 
employed, and  all  future  victims  of  heart 
and  cancer  maladies,  not  to  mention 
anyone  in  need  of  the  benefits  of  modem 
hospital  facilities  and  research.  We  sim- 
ply must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  appropriation  sent  to  the  President, 
and  vetoed  by  him.  on  January  26  was 
already  grossly  inadequate  for  a  mean- 
ingful assault  on  the  problems  festering 
in  our  society.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  we 
are  being  asked  today  to  once  again 
confirm  our  lack  of  commitment  to  our 
most  urgent  needs. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  not  a  recriminatory  clash  of 
wills  between  a  Republican  administra- 
tion and  a  Democratic  Congress.  The  dis- 
agreement goes  much  deeper  than  par- 
tisan politics.  What  we  are  instead  facing 
today  is  nothing  less  than  a  clear  test 
of  our  vision  of  the  future. 

Let  us  examine  the  matter  of  national 
priorities.  On  January  26.  1970.  the  Presi- 
dent informed  the  Nation  that  he  found 
the  $1.1  billion  added  by  Congress  to  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  budget 
to  be  inflationary  and,  therefore,  deserv- 
ing of  his  veto  in  the  public  interest.  On 
February  2,  1970,  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  us  his  proposed  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1971  which  scattered  the  administra- 
tion's credibility  to  the  winds.  Unless  we 
accept  that  $4.5  billion  in  agricultural 
supports,  much  of  It  to  millionaire  farm- 
ers; $4.6  bllllcn  for  highway  construc- 
tion; $3.4  billion  for  the  space  program; 
and  $73.6  billion  for  defense  are  abso- 
lutely essential  expenditures,  cut  to  the 
bare  bones  of  necessity  and  not  infla- 
tionary, the  President's  veto  message  7 
days  earlier  rings  hollow  indeed.  And  in 
the  matter  of  urgent  national  priorities, 
there  is  a  $275  million  plum  thrown  into 
the  budget  as  a  subsidy  for  the  supersonic 
transport,  surely  a  luxury  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  afford  to  forgo  in  such 
a  period  of  stringent  economies. 

And  let  us  not  overlook  the  whopping 
$1.5  billion  outlay  for  an  ABM  system 
that  still  has  not  been  thoroughly  re- 
searched, not  to  mention  tested  for  re- 
liability, and  which  according  to  the 
most  credible  testimony  available  will  be 
obsolete  by  the  end  of  the  decade  when 
the  Chinese  will  have  the  ICBM  capa- 
bility the  President  wants  us  to  believe 
we  must  fear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lest  the  Congress  be 
accused  of  unconcern  for  the  impact  of 
inflation  on  the  people,  let  me  i)oint  out 
that  we  have  exercised  our  responsibility. 
In  considering  the  1970  defense  budget 
we  sliced  more  than  $5.5  billion  of  fat 
from  the  President's  request  and  suc- 
ceeded in  lowering  it  to  $69.64  billion. 
Yet  while  advancing  claims  that  he  Is 
winding  down  the  Vietnam  war  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  American  ex- 
penditures, the  President  still  has  pro- 
posed to  Increase  1971  military  spending 


by  $4  billion,  an  increate  of  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  over  last  year.  In  other 
words,  while  the  administration  beasts 
that  war  spending  goes  down,  defense 
outlays  go  up. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  Just  incredible  that  the 
President  stalks  the  spectre  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility in  the  HEW  budget.  It  is 
rapidly  becoming  obvious  that  stringency 
in  health,  education,  and  welfare  spend- 
ing is  becoming  the  hallmark  of  this 
administration's  anti-inflationary  policy 
along  with  refusal  to  take  the  obvious 
measures  needed  in  regard  to  nonessen- 
tial Government  subsidies  to  turn  back 
the  high  interest  rates,  the  high  prices, 
and  the  rising  unemployment  which  are 
burdening  the  American  people. 

Even  after  the  administration's  own 
task  force  on  urban  education  has  rec- 
ommended an  increase  of  $5  to  $7  bil- 
lion a  year  in  Federal  funds  for  city 
schools,  the  President  asks  us  in  his 
veto  message  if  the  "$1.1  billion  which 
the  Congress  added  for  education  go  to 
those  who  need  it  most?"  As  if  that  is 
the  question.  Do  $4.5  billion  in  agricul- 
tural subsidies  go  to  those  who  need  them 
most?  And  the  profits  reaped  from  es- 
calating military  contracts?  Why  is  it 
only  when  confronted  with  congressional 
concern  for  the  schools  of  America  that 
the  administration  cautions  us  to  move 
slowly  and  be  sure  that  we  do  not  spend 
money  unwisely?  The  priorities,  or  lack 
of  them,  are  obvious. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  revised  ap- 
propriation before  us  today,  we  are  be- 
ing asked  far  more  than  to  accept  $82 
million  le^s  than  Congress  previously 
voted  for  hospital  construction,  $23  mil- 
lion less  for  construction  of  health,  edu- 
cational research,  and  library  facilities, 
$97  million  less  for  vocational  education, 
$48.5  million  off  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers,  $35  million  less  in  NDEA. 
and  $160  million  sliced  off  Impact  aid. 

Unfortimate  as  these  cuts  are  in 
light  of  our  needs,  the  most  opprobrious 
aspect  of  H.R.  15931  is  its  offer  of  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  the  President  to 
si)end  formula  funds  in  the  bill  as  he  sees 
fit.  as  long  as  it  is  below  the  level  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle question,  given  the  record  of  this  ad- 
ministration, that  those  cuts  will  be 
made,  and  that  the  President  wlU  by 
this  route  circumvent  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress and  end  up  appropriating  no  more 
funds  than  he  wanted  to  originally.  In 
his  veto  message  the  President  specifical- 
ly asked  for  such  authority,  and  in  so  do- 
ing requested  that  the  Congress  abdicate 
its  historic  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorizing  pow- 
ers that  section  411  of  H.R.  15931  would 
surrender  to  the  President  will  come 
back  to  haimt  us.  It  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  prerogatives  of  Congress  and  dan- 
gerously breaches  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers. I  am  truly  shocked  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  Intend  that 
we  voluntarily  abrogate  our  responsibility 
to  the  executive  branch,  and  the  charge 
will  certainly  be  made  that  this  is  a  move 
designed  to  make  the  so-called  freedom 
of  choice  amendments  In  the  bill  palata- 
ble to  the  President.  We  need  not  doubt 
that  the  President  will  be  pleased  to  ac- 
cept these  provisions  along  with  the  dls- 
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cretlonary  authority  to  spend  fimds  ac- 
cording to  his  view  of  how  those  expend- 
itures affect  the  economy.  Why  should 
we  even  bother  going  through  the  ap- 
propriations process? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unaware  of  any 
hearings  having  been  held  on  these 
amendments,  which  appears  to  be  a 
clear  violation  of  House  rules  against 
legislating  in  an  appropriation  bill.  I 
urge  the  House  to  vote  down  these 
amendments.  What  is  most  urgently 
needed  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  a  pro- 
vision to  turn  the  spending  authority 
over  to  the  President,  but  rather  a  reaf- 
firmation of  a  sense  of  our  national 
needs  by  this  Congress.  The  shortcom- 
ings of  our  educational  system  and  of 
our  hospital  facilities  and  of  our  health 
research  cannot  be  ignored.  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  communicate  leader- 
ship and  a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  Na- 
tion, it  is  we  hi  the  Congress  who  must 
fill  the  void.  Until  the  President  avails 
himself  of  the  credit  controls  we  have 
granted  him.  until  he  recognizes  the 
need  to  make  reductions  in  special  in- 
terest subsidies,  and  until  he  insists  on 
stringency  with  the  inflated  military 
budget,  it  is  up  to  us  to  lead  the  way. 
Health  and  education  are  the  wrong 
scapegoats,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  stand  firm  and  do 
whatever  we  csm  to  restore  cutbacks  in 
our  investment  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan for  advising  us  that  he  plans  to  ask 
u  X  4  for  a  record  vote  on  the  previous  ques- 
P  2  i  tion  In  order  to  hopefully  pave  the  way 
for  the  gentleman  from  California  to 
offer  his  amendments  again. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  originally  voted 
for  the  concept  but  in  watchliig  the 
various  courts  hand  down  their  deci- 
sions against  neighborhood  schools.  I 
can  no  longer  support  these  procedures. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  the  courts 
have  gone  completely  beyond  their  pre- 
rogatives in  these  wide  ranging  decisions 
which  will  destroy  America's  entire  pub- 
lic school  system. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  look  at  the  mess 
they  have  created  in  California,  in  Den- 
ver, in  Oklahoma  to  see  the  courts  are 
no  longer  interested  in  saving  otu' 
schools. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
the  separate  but  equal  doctrine  years  ago 
but  the  Supreme  Court  hsw  wisely 
stayed  away  from  rulings  dealing  with 
neighborhood  schools. 

Now  we  see  district  courts  all  over 
the  Nation  injecting  themselves  into  the 
neighborhood  school  systems  and  issuing 
impossible  orders. 

Look  at  California.  Secretary  Finch 
properly  stated  last  week  that  the  Cali- 
fornia decision  ordering  the  Los  Angeles 
school  board  to  destroy  Its  neighborhood 
school  system  by  next  year  is  totally 
indefensible. 

Secretary  Pinch  said  the  court's  de- 
cision setting  up  quotas  for  busing  280,- 
000  schoolchildren  will  coat  Los  Angeles 
$180    million    over    an    8-year    period. 

Where  Is  there  anything  In  our  Con- 
stitution that  permits  the  courts  to  set 
up  busing  quotas  for  our  children? 


Where  is  there  anything  in  our  Con- 
stitution that  permits  the  courts  to  break 
up  our  neighborhood  schools? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  siiall  vote  against  any 
legislation  that  will  break  up  our  neigh- 
borhood schools.  I  voted  time  and  again 
for  legislation  which  prohibits  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  busing  children  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  way  to  help  chil- 
dren—all children— get  a  better  educa- 
tion. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  stop  once  and 
for  all  using  children  as  political  pawns 
in  the  civil  rights  hassle  and  address 
ourselves  to  giving  all  children — black  or 
white — quality  education. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  sections  408  and  409  of  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  for  1970,  the 
so-called  Whitten  provisions  which  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  these  funds  to  force 
any  school  district  to  engage  in  the  bus- 
ing of  students  to  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents, 
and  to  further  prohibit  the  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school 
or  the  assignment  of  students  to  a  par- 
ticular school  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise 
available  to  the  school  district. 

While  I  vigorously  oppose  segregation, 
I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  interfering 
with  the  education  of  children  to  artifi- 
cially achieve  integration  through  bus- 
ing. The  primary  and  vital  objective  of 
our  school  systems  is  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. This  objective  should  not  be  set 
aside  to  permit  the  schools  to  be  used 
as  the  battleground  for  a  contest  be- 
tween the  opponents  and  proponents  of 
civil  rights. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is,  of  course,  obliged 
to  carry  out  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions on  school  integration.  I  strongly 
object,  however,  to  their  interpretation 
of  these  decisions  and  their  methods  of 
complying  with  them. 

When  the  Prince  Georges  County 
School  Board  acceded  to  the  demands  of 
HEW  in  late  1969  by  accepting  a  proposal 
which  met  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
officials,  it  was  a  sad  day  for  Prince 
Georges  County.  After  a  long  and  tur- 
bulent dispute,  the  school  board  capitu- 
lated to  bureaucratic  pressure  smd,  with 
total  disregard  for  the  well-being  of  the 
students  and  their  education,  developed 
an  idiotic  scheme  which  plays  havoc  with 
education  In  the  county.  It  is  particu- 
larly ridiculous  because  the  racial  popu- 
lation figures  on  which  the  plan  is  based 
are  constantly  shifting. 

Having  been  embroiled  in  this  dispute 
since  1968  when  HEW's  first  proposal 
was  presented,  I  have  made  every  effort 
to  exert  influence  to  arrive  at  a  reason- 
able and  acceptable  solution. 

"The  first  proposal  was  withdrawn  be- 
cause it  was  based  on  inadequate  data. 
I  have  met  with  the  parties  Involved, 
individually  and  collectively.  I  and  my 
staff  have  attended  meetings  with  nu- 
merous Federal  and  local  ofBcials  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  this  dispute.  I  have  writ- 
ten letters,  made  speeches,  and  met  with 
parents,  teachers  and  other  concerned 
individuals.    I    have    called    upon    the 


White  House  to  communicate  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  in  regard  to  bus- 
ing to  the  HEIW  officials  responsible  for 
devising  school  plans.  The  President 
within  the  past  few  days  has  made  clear 
his  opposition  to  exactly  the  kind  of  bus- 
ing that  HEW  is  requiring  in  Prince 
George's  Coimty.  It  is  frustrating  when 
faceless  bureaucrats  are  able  to  com- 
pletely thwart  the  clearly  enimclated 
policy  of  the  administration  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  If  the  Whitten  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  prevail  and  become  law 
maybe — just  maybe — we  can  find  a  way 
to  force  these  biu-eaucrats  to  obey  the 
law  and  restore  some  measure  of  sanity 
and  tranquillity  to  our  school  systems. 

When  the  HEW  regional  office  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Prince  George's  County  School 
Board  in  April  of  1969  to  integrate  all 
schools  in  the  county  or  lose  all  Federal 
aid.  I  vigorously  opposed  the  proposal 
because  it  could  not  be  implemented 
without  busing.  The  local  school  system 
felt  it  could  not  bear  the  brimt  of  a  loss 
of  some  $12  million  in  Federal  aid  so 
the  board  of  education  agreed  to  the  de- 
mands of  HEW.  Their  action  closed  one 
chapter  and  began  another.  The  plan  is 
being  challenged  in  the  courts  by  con- 
cerned citizens. 

One  of  my  fundamental  and  often 
stated  objections  to  the  HEW  plan  is  that 
it  responds  only  to  a  short-term  problem, 
and  very  short  term  at  that.  Drawing  up 
a  busing  plan  on  the  basis  of  black-white 
ratios  today  does  not  even  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  next  year,  when  the  rapidly 
changing  housing  patterns  will  recreate 
racially  unbalanced  schools.  To  conform 
with  HEW's  logic,  a  new  busing  schedule 
will  be  required  next  year,  and  another 
the  following  year.  It  is  not  hard  to  en- 
vision children  attending  a  different 
school  each  year. 

The  long-term  problem  is  the  under- 
lying social  malignancy  of  racial  preju- 
dice. We  must  solve  the  overriding  so- 
cietal problem  of  eradicating  the  all- 
black  neighborhoods  and  the  flight  of 
the  whites  deeper  into  suburbia,  rather 
than  gloss  over  this  problem  with  a  short- 
term  school  desegregation  proposal.  We 
must  solve  the  problems  of  the  com- 
munities, of  housing,  of  job  opportunities, 
as  well  as  the  problem  of  integrating  our 
educational  system. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  opposed  to  seg- 
regation and  I  hope  I  will  live  to  see  the 
day  when  every  American  can  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  equality.  It  would  be  sadly 
ironic  if  the  major  weapon  with  which 
to  fight  racial  prejudice — education — was 
destroyed  by  those  carrying  the  banner 
of  equal  rights  for  all. 

As  a  concerned  parent,  teacher  and 
citizen,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  retaining  sections  408  and  409  of 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said,  with  some  listened  to.  but 
more  not  listened  to  concerning  HH. 
15931.  For  that  reason  I  shall  limit  my 
remarks  to  stating  for  the  record  that 
if  there  is  a  parliamentary  move  for  a 
rollcall  vote  when  moving  the  previous 
question  it  should  be  Interpreted  as  an 
effort  to  reopen  debate  on  busing  of  stu- 
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dents  and  I  intend  to  support  the  pre- 
vious question  and  thus  oppose  further 
attempts  to  validate  such  busing  pro- 
posals. Regardless  of  whether  the  re- 
strictive pro\ision  in  the  present  meas- 
ure be  called  the  "Whitten  amendment" 
or  by  some  other  description,  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable provision  and  should  l>e  retained. 
I  have  consistently  supported  the  po- 
sition that  the  busing  of  children  solely 
and  only  to  correct  racial  imbalance  has 
never,  nor  will  it  ever,  achieve  the  result 
of  those  theorists  who  claim  that  busing 
will  somehow,  some  way.  improve  the 
lot  of  those  students  who.  it  is  claimed, 
are  disadvantaged.  It  has  been  fairly  es- 
tablished and  not  refuted  that  busing 
has  been  of  no  gain  or  benefit  to  those 
who  are  bussed,  but  has  certainly  done 
definite  damage  to  those  that  are  not 
bussed  and  who  must  try  to  make  their 
own  adjustments  when  strange  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  students  are  bussed  into 
their  midst.  Such  an  artificially  created 
racial  balance  is  Just  not  beneficial  to 
any  student. 

Put  in  different  terminology,  we  can 
all  agree  that  the  neighborhood  school 
should  and  must  have  adequate  facilities, 
good  teachers,  but  Is  to  remain  exactly 
as  it  has  been  described,  a  neighborhood 
school,  to  serve  the  student  body  that 
lives  in  the  neighborhood  where  the 
school  Is  situated.  Let's  continue  with 
the  neighborhood  school  concept  which 
has  worked  so  well  throughout  all  of  our 
history  because  in  truth  and  in  fact 
there  is  no  record  anj-where  to  establish 
the  fact  that  busing  has  achieved  those 
benefits  that  its  proponents  have  argued 
exist. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  be  on 
the  record  to  state  that  in  the  event  there 
may  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  a  motion  to 
recommit  which  would  contain  instruc- 
tions that  total  expenditures  shall  not 
exceed  some  specific  percentage  of  total 
appropriations  such  as  96  percent  or  97 
percent  or  98  percent,  then  I  shall  oppose 
such  a  motion  to  recommit  because  it  is 
only  a  nice  way  of  dressing  up  or  con- 
cealing what  is  beneath  to  be  nothing 

more  or  less  than  an  item  veto  

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  Labor-HEW 
bill  as  reported,  already  contains  sub- 
stantial reductions  under  the  vetoed  bill. 
For  example,  there  was  $82  2  million  in 
reductions  in  hospital  construction; 
$22.9  million  reduction  In  construction 
items  of  facilities  for  libraries  and  edu- 
cation research.  There  was  a  $48.5  mil- 
lion reduction  in  supplemental  educa- 
tional standards  and  services — title  HI, 
ESEA — and  another  $35  million  reduc- 
tion in  equipment  and  remodeling  imder 
title  m,  NDEA.  There  was  a  $97  million 
reduction  in  vocational  education  and 
finally  a  $160  million  reduction  in  school 
assistance  in  federally  affected  areas  for 
a  total  reduction  of  $445.6  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  proper  and  nat- 
ural question  for  one  to  ask  what  is  so 
evil  about  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  which  would  simply  put  a 
congressional  limitation  of.  say.  97  per- 
cent that  the  President  could  spend  of 
the  total  appropriation?  Well,  the  quite 
valid  answer  is  that,  to  follow  such  a 


course,  the  Congress  relinquishes  its  re- 
sponsibility and  gives  a  blank  check  to 
the  executive  branch  to  veto  or  cut  out 
any  item  that  it  sees  fit  without  any 
strings  attached.  In  former  years,  simi- 
lar amendments  added  to  appropriations 
bills  containing  such  limitations  have 
been  referred  to  as  the  'meat  ax" 
amendment. 

For  example,  if  this  latitude  Is  ac- 
corded the  President,  even  when  ex- 
ceptions are  made  for  salaries  which  are 
set  by  law.  and  exemptions  for  social  se- 
curity and  even  capital  outlays  which  are 
also  provided  by  law,  the  Congress  would 
be  delegating  to  the  President  the  com- 
plete and  al)solute  power  of  an  item 
veto  making  it  possible  for  the  President 
at  his  discretion  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
all  funds  from  such  important  matters 
as  manpower  development  and  training 
activities,  food  and  drug  control,  mental 
retardation.  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  library  facilities,  student  loans, 
vocational  education,  and  product  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  very  vital  mat- 
ter of  school  assistance  to  federally  af- 
fected areas  known  as  the  Impacted  aid 
program  such  an  item  veto  would  grant 
the  power  and  authority  to  the  President 
to  make  pasmients  to  category  A  and  B 
at  some  discretionary  percentage  of  en- 
titlement other  than  that  provided  by 
law  in  this  bill.  Because  of  the  existence 
of  both  category  A  and  B  students  in  the 
congressional  districts  of  many  Members, 
it  is  important  that  some  entitlement  for 
both  categories  be  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress and  that  we  not  relinquish  this 
right  to  fix  or  establish  these  entitle- 
ments without  knowing  what  action  or 
what  entitlement  might  or  would  result 
if  this  funding  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  shall  vote 
to  opjxwe  any  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  that  would  take  away  from 
the  Congress  its  responsibility  to  f.;:  the 
various  items  of  appropriations  lor  Labor 
and  HEW  and  I  shall  support  H  R.  15931 
on  final  passage  because  the  facts  are 
that  the  President  on  Februarj-  2  said 
that  he  was  willinK  to  accept  S449  million 
of  the  increases  in  H.R.  13111— the 
vetoed  bill — which  meant  he  was  not 
willing  to  accept  $948  million  in  the  old 
vetoed  bill.  The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R. 
15931,  Is  quite  frankly  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  President  and 
the  former  position  of  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
deleted  $445.6  million,  or  just  about  half 
the  increases  to  which  the  President  said 
he  objected.  If  you  consider  the  $449  mil- 
lion Increases  in  which  the  President  by 
his  letter  of  February  2  stated  he  no 
longer  objected  to,  then  we  have  gone 
much  more  than  half  way  of  the  distance 
between  the  vetoed  bill  and  thus  the 
President's  objections  by  the  figures  con- 
tained In  HJl.  15931  The  facts  are  the 
House  has  made  reasonable  reductions 
in  order  to  meet  the  objections  of  the 
President.  Because  I  believe  we  have 
acted  responsibly  I  shall  support  HJl. 
15931  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

MANPOWCa    AO MINISTRATION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  couple  of  points  of  order  to 
make,  particularly  as  to  the  Michel 
amendment.  When  will  it  be  in  order  to 
make  the  point  of  order  to  the  Michel 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  to  what 
section  of  the  bill  Is  the  gentleman 
referring? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Section  411. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  it  will  not  be  in  order  until  that 
section  of  the  bill  Is  read. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
OcNcaAL  paovisioNS 

Sbc.  101.  Appropriations  In  thU  Act  avail- 
able for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  avail- 
able for  supplies,  services,  and  rental  of 
conference  space  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
deem  necessary  for  settlement  of  labor- 
management  disputes. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Labor  Appropriation  Act.  1970". 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count. 

Elghty-slx  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  24 1 

Myers 

Pelly 

Pepper 

PetUs 

Pollock 

Powell 

Purcell 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rlegle 

RostenkowskI 

Roudebush 

Btuckey 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Tates 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  HoLiriELD.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  15931,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  370  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed   its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Gubser 

Albert 

Harvey 

Anderson. 

Hays 

Tenn. 

Henderson 

Blanton 

Juhnson.  Pa. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Carey 

Kleppe 

Celler 

Kuykendall 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Cramer 

Long.  Md. 

Culver 

Lukens 

Cunningham 

McDade 

Davis.  Oa. 

McDonald. 

Dawson 

Ulch. 

Dent 

Macdonald. 

Digga 

Uaas. 

DlngeU 

Monagan 

Esch 

Moorhead 

Gallagher 

Morse 

Gettys 

Moss 

Gilbert 

Murphy.  N.Y 
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DISTRICT   or  COLUMBIA    MEDICAL   FACILITIXS 

For  grants  of  (3.500.000  and  loans  of  $6.- 
500.000  for  nonprofit  private  facilities  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1968  (PubUc 
Law  90-^57)  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  attempting  to  draft 
a  new  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill  for  1970.  the  House 
Appropriations  Commitee  had  been  given 
a  most  difficult  task.  Thanks  to  the  veto 
by  President  Nixon  of  the  appropriation 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  last  Decem- 
ber, that  committee  has  been  in  the  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  And  a  compromise  which 
would  meet  our  health  and  education 
needs  and  still  be  acceptable  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  committee  has  finally  recom- 
mended a  compromise  proposal  which 
cut  $445.6  million  from  the  original  bill. 
The  cuts  were  made  in  six  areas:  $48.5 
million  for  supplementary  education 
centers:  S35  million  for  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act:  $160  million  for 
impacted  area  aids;  $97  million  for  voca- 
tional education:  $22.9  million  for  con- 
struction of  health,  educational  research 
and  library  facilities,  and  $82.2  million 
for  hospital  construction.  Those  cuts 
were  made  to  satisfy  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  a  number 
of  persons  before  this  House  today  who 
will  enunciate  clearly  just  what  those 
cuts  will  mean  for  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  thousands  of  youngsters  in 
this  country  and  what  they  will  mean  in 
increased  property  taxes  for  their  par- 
ents. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  just  what  the  White 
House  insistence  on  cutting  funds  for 
hospital  construction  will  mean  for  the 
thousands  of  communities  in  our  Na- 
tion which  are  badly  in  need  of  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  hospital  facili- 
ties. 

HOSPITAL   CONSTKUCnON    rtTNDS 

When  Congress  passed  the  Labor- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill  last  December,  It  allocated 
$258.3  million  for  hospital  construction 
and  modernization — $104  million  more 
than  that  requested  by  President  Nixon 
and  $45,000  less  than  the  1969  hospital 
construction  budget.  In  response  to  Pres- 
idential wishes  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  now  being  asked  to  pass  a 
$176.1  million  budget  for  hospital  con- 
struction, $82  million  under  the  level 
originally  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  Hill -Burton  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes funds  for  hospital  construction 
has  been  tremendously  successful  since 
It  was  enacted  In  1946.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  information  furnished  by 
State  agencies  administering  hospital 
construction  programs  indicates  a  pres- 
ent need  for  an  additional  85,000  acute 
care  hospital  beds,  893  public  health 
centers,  164.430  additional  long-term 
beds,  872  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen- 
ters, and  388  rehabilitation  facilities, 
with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $5.3  bil- 
lion. 


In  addition,  455,130  acute  and  long- 
term  care  beds  require  modernization  at 
cm  estimated  cost  of  $10.5  billion.  And 
over  the  next  10  years,  it  is  estimated 
that  41,000  beds  per  year  will  become 
obsolete  and  require  further  moderniza- 
tion. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  need 
for  hospital  construction  and  the  need 
for  modernization  of  obsolete  equipment 
wUl  be  great  in  the  years  ahead.  They 
indicate  clearly  that  to  cut  the  money 
earlier  appropriated  for  hospital  con- 
struction and  modernization,  as  de- 
manded by  the  President,  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  According  to  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration, there  are  a  total  of  2,028  proj- 
ects for  hospital  construction  or  modern- 
ization ready  to  start  now  if  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  an  adequate  amount 
of  money  to  the  States.  The  States  could 
match  and  utilize  over  $2  billion  in  1970 
if  we  gave  it  to  them,  well  over  the  $176 
million  allocated  in  the  appropriation 
bill  before  us  today. 

When  the  administration  asked  for 
only  $153.9  million  for  the  hospital  con- 
struction and  modernization  program 
for  the  1970  fiscal  year,  their  budget  was 
based  on  a  shift  of  this  program  from 
construction  and  modernization  grants 
to  the  States  to  a  system  of  mortgage  and 
loan  guarantees.  The  Congress  has  not 
yet  changed  from  relying  principally  on 
the  grant  system,  and  therefore.  In' 
creased  the  budget  for  hospital  construc- 
tion bv  $104  million — roughly  equal  to 
the  1969  level. 

The  administration  based  its  request 
for  reduced  funding  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Congress  would  change  to  a 
mortgage  guarantee  program.  The  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  accepted  that  change, 
certainly  not  for  this  fiscal  year.  Yet,  we 
are  now  being  told  by  the  administra- 
tion that  we  should  still  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  money  for  hospital  construc- 
tion and  modernization  grants,  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  yet 
changed  from  our  present  major  reliance 
on  the  State  grant  program.  This  Is  an 
unrealistic  request  at  best,  and  an  In- 
consistent one  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  charts  which  I 
am  enclosing  below  show,  the  result  of 
the  administration's  recommended  cut 
will  be  a  tremendous  shortage  of  funds 
for  hospital  construction  on  the  State 
level.  Even  with  the  $254  million  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  in  December, 
Texas,  for  example,  would  only  be  get- 
ting 10.2  percent  of  what  it  can  use  now 
for  modernization  and  construction. 
Pennsylvania  would  l>e  getting  11.7  per- 
cent of  its  need,  Minnesota  7.8  i>ercent. 
New  Hampshire  10.1,  percent  and  Illi- 
nois 7.6  percent. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  67  re- 
quests for  funds  have  been  made,  but 
only  a  few  of  these  requests  can  be  ful- 
filled. One  hospital  will  be  so  badly  in 
need  of  funds  that  the  city  of  Beloit 
may  have  to  refinance  its  $12  million 
modernization  project.  And,  needless  to 
say.  no  funds  will  be  available  in  Wis- 
consin for  any  new  projects,  including 
one  badly  needed  In  the  city  of  Merrill. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  appropria- 


tion by  another  $82  million,  the  ability 
of  the  States  to  meet  their  needs  in  this 
area  will  go  down  even  further.  Arizona 
will  only  receive  4.4  percent  of  its  needs, 
Maryland  5.9  percent.  California  11  per- 
cent. Ohio  16.2  percent,  and  Louisiana 
11  percent.  The  funds  available  for  Wis- 
consin will  only  allow  us  to  fund  8.2 
percent  of  our  present  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
are  unhappy  about  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation in  this  area.  In  fact  last 
July  when  this  legislation  first  came  be- 
fore the  House,  the  Labor-Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Subcommittee 
chairman  correctly  outlined  the  direc- 
tion Congress  had  to  take  in  the  field  of 
hospital  construction.  We  can  all  recog- 
nize, too,  the  tremendous  pressure  un- 
der which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  its  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
operated;  namely,  the  continued  threat 
of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Certainly  the  President's  attitude  has 
been  difficult  to  follow.  Several  months 
ago,  he  said: 

Our  overtaxed  health  resources  are  being 
wastefuUy  utilized,  and  we  are  not  adding  to 
them  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  vHth  rising 
demand. 

The  President's  words  were  correct. 
But  the  problem  is  that  the  President's 
requested  reduction  of  funds  for  hospital 
construction  can  only  make  the  situa- 
tion worse. 

What  kind  of  a  system  of  values  en- 
ables a  President  to  regard  $82  million  in 
hospital  construction  as  inflationary,  but 
to  accept  $256  million  in  cost-overruns  in 
an  unproven  ABM  system  without  blink- 
ing an  eye.  We  know  that  the  Hill-Biu-- 
ton  program  hsis  worked,  and  we  know 
that  the  needs  under  the  program  In  the 
next  decade  will  be  great.  The  adminis- 
tration is  making  a  serious  mistake  In 
badly  imderfunding  this  program  which 
is  struggling  to  keep  up  with  rising  de- 
mands for  hospital  care. 

In  his  veto  message  of  our  original 
HEW-Labor  appropriation  bill.  President 
Nixon  said  that  if  his  veto  were  upheld, 
he  would  seek  appropriations  "which  will 
insure  the  f imds  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  education  and 
health." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figrures  which  I 
have  presented  here  today  indicate  that 
this  just  is  not  so.  When  only  8  percent  of 
all  funds  for  hospital  construction  which 
can  now  be  utilized  by  the  States  is  being 
appropriated,  we  are  certainly  not  meet- 
ing our  needs  in  this  field. 

I  know,  given  the  threat  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  there  is  no  real  possibility 
of  raising  the  amount  of  hospital  funds 
in  this  bill.  We  are  stuck  with  the  amount 
in  the  bill.  But  I  have  decided  to  discuss 
this  matter  today  in  the  hopes  that  this 
serious  situation  can  become  known  to 
the  general  public  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  yet  to  act  on  this 
legislation. 

The  facts  are  available  and  the  hand- 
writing is  on  the  wall.  If  we  are  headed 
for  catastrophe  in  the  health  care  area, 
at  least  no  one  will  be  able  to  say  we  were 
allowed  to  do  so  blindly. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow: 
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A  COMPAMSON  OF  TNC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES  BASED  ON  AN  APPROPRIATION  OF  $254,400,000,000  WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  PROJECTS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  FEDERAL 

FUNDS  THE  STATES  WOULD  BE  PREPARED  TO  MATCH  AND  UTILIZE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Stain 
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pfoitcts 
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F«d«r«l  (lut* 
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2.«t       $2)4.400.000    S2.0I4.5IS.OOB 


AlaskJ 

Aruoos 

Arkjnus 

CalilornM 

Coiondo 

COfHMCtlCul 

Dtli**rc 
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FtefKU 

dto'lf* 

Hawaii 

IdaHo  

Hhnoa 

Indiana 

Iowa    

Kansas  

Kentucky 

LouisiMa 

Mama  

Maryland 

MassachuMtts 

Midiiian 

Minnesota  

Mississippi 

Missoan 

Montana 


a 

S.42S.933 

4 

750.000 

no 

2.378.115 

13 

3,679.007 

so 

15.359.956 

S3 

2.631.441 

13 

2.563.669 

• 

750.000 

11 

750.000 

132 

8  477.807 

SZ 

7.026.358 

23 

923.231 

2 

1. 146.  533 

112 

9.UI.  163 

24 

6. 143.  474 

1( 

3.528.917 

21 

3.  168.  620 

24 

5.  370.  069 

17 

6.213.090 

22 

1.  569,  543 

23 

3.  498.  679 

25 

6. 233.  578 

12 

8.999.688 

9t 

4.666.479 

22 

4. 755, 672 

27 

6.236.918 

27 
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4.800.000 
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89.968.n00 
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38.624.000 
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26. 108. 000 

104.617.000 

28.098.000 
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265.000 

124.031.000 
34. 136  000 
22  050.000 
18.731,000 
15.893.000 

38.  538.  000 
13,  015.  000 
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19. 155,  OOO 
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16. 818,  000 
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2S.00 
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6.3 
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17.1 

7.4 

17 
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2.87 

8.05 
25.0 
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18.0 
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46.9 
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New  HampsMn.. 
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N««  Mauca 
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NartkCaioliM... 
North  Dakota.... 
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Oklaltonia     . .... 
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Ttias 
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Guam 
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19 

7 

14 
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6 
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32 

13 

53 

23 

14 
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IS 

36 

12 

14 
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17 

7 

36 

30 

29 

67 

3 

0 

3 

34 
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SI. 822, 610 

750,000 

989  4<9 

6.859.908 

1,582.441 

16,077.840 

8,800.736 

1.073.304 

11.567.377 

3. 759, 889 

2.441.921 

15. 138. 450 

1.037,329 

4.957.456 

1.156.063 

7.130.596 

16. 104, 371 

1.531,905 

820.501 

6.635,516 

3.438.496 

3.441.992 

5. 003.  579 

750,000 

375.000 

383,614 

6. 589. 775 

375.000 


110,  570. 000 
9.906.000 

9, 850, 000 
87, 866. 000 

4.629.000 
162. 000, 000 
68. 472. 000 
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48,  005. 000 

10.961.000 
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128.911.000 
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54,188,000 

5.675.000 

4.127.000 
157,289.000 
21.296.000 

3.646.000 
53.570.000 
26. 222, 000 
32.211.000 
40.417.000 

1.317.000 

4.989,000 
76,179,000 
36,  227, 000 


17.3 

7.58 

10.1 

7.82 

34  2 

9.9 

12.9 

12  8 

24.1 

34  3 

39.2 

11.7 

3.35 

115 

20.4 

172.7 

10.2 

7.2 

22.5 

12.4 

13.1 

10.3 

12.4 

57.0 

7.68 
1.64 

1.03 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES  BASED  ON  AN  APPROPRIATION  OF  J1722  MILLION  WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  PROJECTS  AND 
AMOUNT  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  THE  STATES  WOULD  BE  PREPARED  TO  MATCH  AND  UTILIZE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Slalet 


Numbar  ol 
proiacts 


Ailolad  hscal 
year  1970 


Federal  share 

needed  fiscal 

year  1970 


oinaad 
alloted 


TaM 

Aiatkama 

Alaska 

Afuona 

Arkansas  

California      

Cjloiado 

Connecticut 

Delaware  .   .     

Disirict  ot  Cotumbia. 

Floiida  

Geor^ 
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IdalM 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa    

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine      

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mchigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana..... 


2.028       S172.200,000    S2. 014.  SBS.  OOB 


1.5 


29 

4.442.749 

4 

750,000 

110 

1.648.702 

13 

2. 588. 691 

10 

10. 297. 876 

S3 

1.724.242 

13 

1.584.385 

8 

750.000 

11 

750.000 

132 

5,713.760 

52 

4.849.149 

23 

759.990 

2 

878. 190 

112 

6.094,960 

24 

4. 005. 616 

16 

2.298.446 

21 

2.056.092 

24 

3.686.392 

17 

4.239.914 

s 

1.087.040 

23 

2.370.108 

2S 

3.916.888 

12 

5.894.940 

m 

3.075.644 

B 

3.317.311 

V 

4.110.697 

V 

822.084 

24.  728.  000 

4.800.000 

37. 499,  000 

8.  585.  000 

89. 968.  OOO 

35.815.000 

38. 624.  000 

4. 602.  OOO 

26. 108.  000 

104. 617.  OOO 

28.098.000 

14.090.000 

265.000 

124,031.000 

34,136.000 

22. 050.  UOO 

18.731.000 

15.893.000 

38.538.000 

13.015.000 

40. 499. 000 

40.901.000 

19. 155.  000 

59. 2D0,  000 

16.818.000 

37.606.000 

11.015.000 
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Nafciaifca 

Nevada  

New  Hampshm.. 
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North  Carolina... 
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19 
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14 
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14 
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15 
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12 

14 
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7 

3( 

30 

29 

C7 

3 
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3 
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375.000 
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$10. 570. 000 

9.906.000 

9.  850.  000 

87,866.000 

4,629,000 

162,  000, 000 

68.  472,  OOO 

8,396,000 

48. 005,  000 

10,961.000 

6, 230, 000 

128,911.000 

30,960,000 

54, 188. 000 

5.675.000 

4.127.000 
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21,296.000 

3,646.000 

53,570.000 
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33,211.000 
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1.317.000 
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TENTATIVE  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  AUOCATIONS  TO  STATES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MODERNIZATION  Of  HOSPITALS  AND  RELATED  HEALTH  FACILITIES  BASED  ON  AN 

APPROPRIATION  OF  $172,200,000 
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ratal 
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T«*»l $172,200,000 
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Arizona .. 
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200.000 
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285.789 
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100,000 
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397.933 
227. 731 
201. 819 
411.901 
417. 8S2 


251.828 
50.000 
88.800 

146.418 

546.452 

K.697 

67.939 

50.000 

50.000 

310.816 

273.938 

saooo 

50.000 
295.243 
191,966 
113.866 
100.910 
205.955 
233.926 
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TENTATIVE  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  ALLOCATIONS  TO  STATES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  HOSPITALS  AND  RELATED  HEALTH  FACILITIES,  BASED  ON  AN 

APPROPRIATION  OF  $172,200,000-Continued 


Stole 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan  

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio     

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teus 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samea. . 

Guam , 

Puerto  Rica 

Virgin  Islands 


HospiUls  and 

Long-term 

Diagnostic  or 

public  health 

care 

treatment 

Rehabilitation 

Totol 

Modernization 

centers 

lacilltles 

centers 

facilities 

$1,087,040 

*^2K 

$332,223 

$391,695 

$108,744 
257.413 

$54,372 

2,370.108 

786.430 

927, 198 

128,706 

3.916.888 

1.039.839 

1,077.558 

1.270.435 

352.704 

176,352 

5.894.940 

1,063.471 

1.809.559 

2,133.459 

592.301 

296,150 

3,075,644 

516,717 

958.410 

1.129.960 

313.705 

156,852 

3,317,311 
4.110.697 

200,000 
690.635 

1.167,545 
1.28d.936 

1,376.529 

382  158 

191.079 

f.  510.216 

419.273 

209.637 

822.084 

200.000 

216.653 

255.431 

100.000 

50.000 

1.214.859 

200.000 

380.101 

448.137 

124.414 

62.207 

750.000 

200.000 

200.000 

200.000 

100.000 

50.000 

778. 594 

200.000 

200.000 

228.594 

100.000 

50.000 

4,355,701 

1.061.751 

1.233.702 

1.454.529 

403.813 

201.906 

1.188.670 

200.000 

370.292 

436.573 

121.203 

60.602 

10. 316. 586 

2.291.512 

3.005.678 

3.543.678 

983,812 

491.906 

5.967.884 

669. 122 

1.984.576 

2.339.804 

649.588 

324.794 

835,327 

200.000 

222.730 

262,597 

100.000 

50.000 

7.756,801 

1.038.519 

2,516,238 

2,966,630 

823.609 

411.805 

2.565.131 

257. 573 

864.263 

1.018.962 

282.889 

141.444 

1,627,710 

237.083 

520.840 

614,067 

170.480 

85.240 

9,800.500 

1.999.463 

2.921.768 

3,444,748 

956. 347 

478. 174 

815. 347 

200.000 

213,560 

251,787 

100.000 

50.000 

3,407.065 

294,166 

1,165.892 

1.374,581 

381.617 

190.809 

853,680 

200,000 

231,152 

272, 528 

100.000 

50.000 

4.790.979 

623.082 

1.561.027 

1,840,442 

510,952 

255. 476 

10,875.297 

1,307,010 

3,583,667 

4.225.123 

1,172,998 

5K.499 

1,134,582 

200,000 

350,034 

412,689 

114.572 

57.287 

750,000 

200.000 

200.000 

200,000 

100.000 

50.000 

4,453,604 

588,458 

1.447,638 

1.706,755 

473.837 

236,918 

2.243,556 

422.218 

682,156 

804, 259 

223.282 

111.641 

2.2n,167 

345.417 

727.630 

857,871 

238.166 

119. 0S3 

3, 333, 517 

488,923 

1,065.403 

1,256,104 

348,725 

174.362 

750,000 

200.000 

200.000 

200,000 

100.000 

50,000 

375.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

50,000 

25.000 

375.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100,000 

50,000 

25,000 

4,507.577 

429,920 

1.527,229 

1,800,594 

499,889 

249.945 

375.000 

100,000 

100,000 

100.000 

50.000 

25.000 

Note:  Basis  ot  Allocations,  per  Statutoiy  Formula: 


Guam,  Puerto  Rk»^  and  Virgin  Islands,  Provisional  Estimates  as  of  July  1.  1967  (Series  P-25, 


(a)  Total  population,  as  estimated  by  (he  Bureau  of  the  Census:  (1)  Provisional  Estimates  of    No.  392,  May  2.  \9kS). 
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Mr.  RCXjtERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimi- 
ber  of  words. 

I  share  the  feelings  of  my  colleagues 
that  have  Just  been  expressed.  I  had 
planned  to  speak  on  this  subject  myself, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  my  colleague  has 
already  spoken.  It  is  true  that  we  had 
anticipated  that  the  President  would  ask 
sufficient  funds  for  hospital  construction. 
He  has  not  done  so.  He  has  not  submitted 
a  sufficient  program  as  we  anticipated  he 
would.  In  fact,  there  is  a  present  need 
of  85,000  new  hospital  beds  in  this 
country.  This  does  not  go  to  moderniza- 
tion or  long-teim  care  beds.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  we  have  almost  one-half 
million  beds  that  need  modernization 
and  some  140,000  beds  needed  for  long- 
term  care  in  this  Nation. 

The  President  has  termed  the  health 
situation  in  this  country  in  terms,  and  I 
quote  him,  of  "a  crisis."  Mr.  Finch,  the 
Secretary,  has  said,  too,  "We  have  a 
health  crisis." 

When  the  previous  appropriation  bill 
was  vetoed,  the  President  stated  that  he 
would  request  sufficient  funds.  Unfor- 
timately.  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  and 
I  would  like  to  explain  that  the  author- 
izing legislation  that  we  passed  in  this 
House,  which  was  an  extension  of  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  did  include  a  loan 
gLiarantee  program.  It  has  not  yet  become 
law  because  the  Senate  has  not  acted. 
Furthermore,  the  committee,  which  was 
the  Public  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  handled  this  legislation, 
included  construction  funds  for  hospitid 
beds  because  we  do  not  yet  know,  nor 
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do  we  have  any  sufficient  experience  to 
determine  how  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram will  work,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
grave  error  not  to  have  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  the  hospital  crisis  and  simply 
depend,  as  the  administration  proposed, 
on  a  loan  guarantee  program.  This  bill 
does  not  meet  the  health  crisis  of  this 
Nation,  and  I  intend — and  I  know  our 
committee  intends — to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject in  this  session  of  the  Congress  to 
see  if  we  cannot  mount  enough  interest 
to  help  us  solve  what  the  President  him- 
self has  termed  a  health  crisis  in  this 
Nation.  We  must  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SCHOOL    ASSISTANCX    IN    IXDEBAIXT    AFFECTZD 
AREAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  as  amended  (20  UJS.C.  ch. 
13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19),  $440,167,000  of 
which  $425,000,000  shall  be;.,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  schools  as  author- 
ized by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950.  as  amended,  and  $15,167,000 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
shall  be  for  providing  school  facilities  as 
authorized  by  said  Act  of  September  23, 
1950:  Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shali 
not  be  available  to  pay  local  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  section  of  said  title  I  until  payment 
has  been  made  of  90  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  to  which  such  agencies  are  entitled 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  said  title  and 
1(X)  per  centtim  of  the  amounts  payable  un- 
der section  6  of  said  title:  Provided  further. 
That  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  an  agency 
pursuant  to  said  title  (except  section  7)  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less,  by 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  current  ex- 
penditures for  free  pubUc  education  made 


by  such  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  than 
the  amount  of  its  entitlement  \uider  said 
title  (except  section  7)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969. 

POINT   OF   OBDKB 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  point  of  or- 
der against  the  second  proviso  of  the 
paragraph  in  question,  beginning  on  line 
18  and  down  through  line  24,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  a  valid  limitation,  a 
definitive  direction.  It  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill  and,  therefore,  for- 
bidden. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  care  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
I  most  reluctantly  concede. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  HOLIFIKLO). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MS.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stked:  On  page 
28  line  7  strike  out  "$440,167,000  of  which 
$425,000,000"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
'$520,667,000  of  which  $505,400,000." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not 
my  policy,  as  those  who  have  been  here 
with  me  for  a  while  know,  to  offer 
amendments  to  impropriation  biUs,  and 
I  would  not  be  here  offering  this  amend- 
ment today  unless  I  found  myself  in  a 
rather  desperate  situation. 

It  just  happens  that  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  is  probably  the 
most  federally  impacted  district  in  the 
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United  States.  On  the  basis  of  the  funds 
now  conuined  in  the  bill.  I  have  been 
KoinK  over  what  impact  this  would  have 
on  the  several  schools  in  my  district  that 
are  affected,  and  I  f)nd  that  unless  this 
additional  amount  of  money  is  made 
available,  some  very  serious  setbacks  are 
going  to  take  place. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  split  the 
difference  between  what  the  vetoed  bill 
had  and  what  this  bill  has  in  it.  the  $160 
million  cut.  I  propose  to  restore  $80  mil- 
lion, which  would  bring  the  bill  up  to 
the  1969  level. 

I  have  gone  over  the  budgets  with  the 
principal  schoolmen  of  my  district  and 
I  find  they  can  get  by  the  rest  of  this 
school  term  if  this  additional  amount  is 
made  available.  If  this  amount  is  not  in- 
creased. I  am  faced  with  a  situation 
where  42.000  schoolchildren— most  of 
them  the  children  of  military  people — 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  short  school 
term. 

One  of  my  school  districts  already  has 
laid  off  36  teachers  The  school  people 
have  been  making  every  move  to  econ- 
omize that  they  can  make,  but  this  fund 
must  be  made  available  if  they  are  to 
have  a  normal  school  year. 

I  know  there  are  many  other  situations 
like  this  in  the  country,  but  I  think  I  have 
one  additional  problem  that  is  not  typi- 
cal throughout  the  country.  It  has  been 
a  popular  thing  in  recent  years  for  peo- 
ple to  be  concerned  about  the  minority 
groups.  Under  the  terms  of  the  existing 
law.  the  Indian  ward  children  of  the 
Government  become  impact  children. 

I  happen  to  have  13  Indian  tribes  in 
my  district,  and  some  of  the  worst  vic- 
tims of  this  cutback  are  going  to  be  the 
Indian  children.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
minority  group  in  this  country  which 
commands  the  affection  and  the  care 
and  concern  of  this  Congress  more  than 
the  children  of  our  Indian  people. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  have  sizable 
nimibers  of  other  minority  groups,  and 
they  likewise  wiU  be  handicapped  and 
harmed  if  their  school  districts  are  un- 
able to  finish  out  the  school  term. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  of  impact 
is  a  well-known  subject  to  all  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  believe  when  we  realize  that  these 
school  budgets  were  made  up  many, 
many  months  ago  we  will  see  that  these 
school  districts  had  every  right  to  expect 
the  normal  amount  of  income  from  the 
Federal  impact  program,  which  they 
have  been  getting  for  years.  They  have 
run  for  the  first  several  months  of  the 
school  year  on  the  full-budget  basis  and 
now.  with  only  2  or  3  months  left  In 
which  they  can  economize,  there  Is  Just 
not  enough  of  the  total  budget  left  so 
that  they  can  absorb  the  cutback  which 
the  lack  of  these  funds  would  force  on 
them. 

I  hope  we  can  get  the  1971  bill  out  in 
time  for  the  next  fiscal  year  so  that  they 
will  know  exactly  what  to  expect. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  year 
long,  up  to  the  time  of  the  veto,  the 
acts  of  the  Congress  and  everj'thing  we 
did  here  led  these  school  people  to  be- 
lieve and  to  expect  they  would  receive 
these  funds.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few 
weeks  they  have  had  any  real  warning 


to  start  making  economies  and  to  try 
to  readjust  their  programs  to  complete 
the  full  school  year. 

It  Just  happens  that  in  my  school  dis- 
tricts enough  retrenchment  is  not  pos- 
sible. That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  doing 
what  to  me  is  an  unprecedented  thing, 
coming  here  today  offering  to  increase 
this  amount  by  $80  million. 

I  believe  that  no  one  would  want  it  to 
happen  that  for  the  lack  of  such  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  money  we 
would  leave  these  school  districts  in  such 
a  plight. 

I  know  many  Members  have  different 
ideas  about  some  of  the  Justification  for 
impact  aid,  but  I  have  the  misfortune  or 
the  good  fortune,  however  one  wishes  to 
look  at  It,  of  representing  the  school 
districts  where  the  impact  is  legitimate. 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  hard-core 
impact.  I  have  It.  And  I  have  a  lot  of  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  be  will- 
ing to  take  this  step.  Let  us  get  through 
this  year.  Do  not  put  this  burden  of  cut- 
back on  these  children. 

There  is  no  way.  other  than  getting  this 
money,  that  they  can  have  a  normal 
school  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  support  an 
increase  in  impact  aid  of  course  have 
selected  the  very  best  person  they  could 
to  propose  the  amendment,  because  the 
gentleman  is  one  of  those  who  have  peo- 
ple in  their  districts  who  have  at  least 
some  legitimate  claim  to  impact  aid. 
That  is  more  than  some  can  say. 

It  has  been  said  that  school  districts  in 
285  congressional  districts  receive  im- 
pact aid  so  "Members  do  not  dare  to  vote 
against  an  increase  in  impact  aid." 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  there  are  20.000  school  districts  in 
the  United  SUtes;  4.600  of  them  receive 
impact  aid.  So  for  every  one  that  gets  it 
three  are  helping  the  bill  and  do  not 
get  it.  Those  people  who  do  not  receive 
in  many  cases  need  it  worse  and  are  be- 
ginning to  become  aware  that  it  is  not 
fair.  On  a  benefit  basis,  the  proportion 
is  three  to  one  against  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  pre- 
sented the  case  based  upon  his  district. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  we 
ought  to  do  away  completely  with  im- 
pact aid.  I  believe  there  is  a  Justification 
up  to  a  certain  point.  So  let  us  use  his 
district  as  an  example. 

He  has  in  his  district  Lawton.  Okla. 
The  local  effort  there  last  year,  the 
money  raised  by  local  taxes,  was  $203  per 
child  for  nonfederally  connected  chil- 
dren. They  received  from  the  Federal 
Government.  $278  for  every  one  of  the 
federally  connected  children. 

So  you  really  find  they  are  operating 
a  school  for  profit.  They  take  $75  for  the 
federally  connected  children  and  spend 
that  on  the  education  system  to  reduce 
the  local  effort  for  the  nonfederally 
connected  children.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  wrong  with  the  basic  law. 

There  are  some  other  things  wrong 
with  It.  too.  There  is  $18  million  of  en- 
titlement for  children  whose  parents 
work  in  leased  Federal  buildings.  Every 
dime  of  taxes  everybody  else  pays  that 
makee  the  same  salary  In  that  State  la 


being  paid  by  those  people.  They  are 
steadily  employed  and  pay  their  way  but 
we  use  more  Federal  money  for  their 
children  than  for  children  of  unem- 
ployed. That  is  another  thing  that  is 
wrong  with  it. 

Then  some  members  say  that  we  have 
to  replace  the  local  property  tax.  If  one 
figures  up  the  valuation  of  these  instal- 
lations and  multiply  it  by  the  mileage 
used  for  education  purixises  in  each  dis- 
trict it  wUl  be  less  than  full  entitle- 
ment by  a  total  of  $305  million  or  al- 
most half.  So,  you  see,  about  45  percent 
of  that  argument  is  baloney,  too. 

So  the  problem  we  are  presented  with 
here  is  how  in  the  world  we  do  some- 
thing to  make  this  program  more  fair. 
Obviously  the  committee  that  has  Juris- 
diction of  it  is  not  going  to  do  it.  Every 
few  years  they  come  out  with  another 
bill  that  makes  it  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter. We  have  seen  this  year  sifter  year 
after  year.  Now  there  is  a  bill  over  in  the 
Senate  that  will  push  the  total  entitle- 
ment to  over  $1  billion  next  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  When  I  am  fin- 
ished I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

What  we  are  faced  with  is  trying  to 
get  sense  into  this  program  and  to  sort 
out  the  ones  that  have  a  legitimate  rea- 
son to  receive  impact  aid  from  those  that 
do  not.  So  far  the  ones  that  should  be 
under  the  program  are  being  held  cap- 
tive by  those  who  should  not  be  under 
the  program,  because  they  keep  putting 
more  of  them  into  the  program.  So  we 
have  this  problem  and  in  the  commit- 
tee we  put  in  the  $440  million.  We  took 
$160  million  out  of  the  $600  million  in 
the  vetoed  bill  and  provided  the  cushion 
we  tried  to  provide.  $141,000  of  which 
would  have  gone  to  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  We  were  try- 
ing to  cushion  the  impact  while  taking 
away  the  windfall.  His  district  would 
have  gotten  $141,000  of  that  cushion,  but 
they  have  been  knocked  out  on  the  point 
of  order.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  get 
enough  reduction  in  money  to  get  this 
bill  enacted  and  overcome  the  veto  so 
that  people  interested  in  other  programs 
can  secure  money  now.  The  library  peo- 
ple and  the  people  interested  in  bilingual 
education,  air  pollution,  student  loans, 
rubella  vaccinations,  and  the  health  pro- 
grams need  to  receive  money  now.  Some 
Members  who  are  interested  in  impact 
aid  have  said  why  not  cut  everything 
a  certain  percentage  or  take  a  meat  ax 
approach  and  cut  everything  20  per- 
cent and  give  impact  the  money.  Well, 
we  did  not  choose  to  do  it.  We  picked 
out  certain  items,  $160  million,  out  of 
impact  because  it  is  not  as  fair  as  some 
of  the  other  programs  and  does  not 
have  as  high  a  priority.  We  had  r  diffi- 
cult problem  and  we  tried  to  meet  it.  I 
hope  Members  will  view  the  broad  prob- 
lem and  I  challenge  anyone  to  figure 
out  a  better  way  of  forcing  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  charge  of  authorizing 
legislation  to  come  up  with  a  better  solu- 
tion to  it.  They  have  not  made  a  good 
faith  effort,  which  is  obvious  from  the 
results  in  the  last  several  years. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  WUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemtm. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  As  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  Is  indicted, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  do  not 
remember  in  my  5  years  of  service  on 
the  subcommittee  having  had  the  benefit 
of  the  gentleman's  appearance  before 
that  committee  during  that  time  and  his 
help  in  trying  to  make  the  change  he 
is  suggesting  here. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  way  the  commit- 
tee cut  the  funds  it  will  cut  the  hard- 
core impact,  as  described  in  the  bill  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  as  well 
as  the  areas  that  the  gentleman  feels  are 
getting  a  windfall?  You  do  not  selec- 
tively cut.  Instead  of  cutting  selectively, 
you  are  cutting  in  the  way  you  ought  not 
to  cut.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  we  did 
take  the  enabling  legislation  and  the  au- 
thorization legislation  and  examine  it, 
and  if  the  gentleman  is  correct  in  his 
assumptions,  then  I  am  sure  that  the 
reasonable  members  of  that  committee 
will  follow  his  suggestion  and  make  the 
change.  But  the  school  people  will  know 
in  advance  who  is  getting  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Iowa   has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  SxriH  of 
Iowa,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Flood,  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  to  agree 
with  some  of  what  the  gentleman  said. 
The  best  way  to  do  it  is  through  enabling 
legislation.  However,  it  has  become  ob- 
vious to  me  that  we  will  not  get  it  done 
through  that  method  unless  we  come  in 
with  some  kind  of  pressure  to  make  them 
go  back  and  do  something  about  it.  You 
say,  "Why  did  I  not  appear  before  the 
subcommittee?"  I  served  on  that  com- 
mittee for  4  years  and  tried  during  that 
entire  4  years  to  get  something  done 
about  it.  and  I  will  tell  you  one  example 
of  what  happened.  I  pointed  out  how  lo- 
cal school  districts  were  recusing  to  re- 
organize even  though  the  State  public 
instruction  board  wanted  them  to.  In 
the  same  congressional  district  we  are 
talking  about  in  Oklahoma,  there  are  80 
local  school  districts  getting  money,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  small  and  inefiB- 
cient.  There  is  an  incentive  under  the 
present  law  not  to  reorganize  and  go  into 
a  merger  with  another  district  to  become 
more  elflclent,  because  if  the  Federal 
Government  will  give  you  a  profit  on  all 
of  those  federally  connected  children, 
why  do  it?  And,  so.  I  proposed  a  simple 
amendment  when  I  was  on  the  commit- 
tee and  suggested  that  we  at  least  say 
that  a  local  district  cannot  receive  the 
money  if  State  public  instruction  de- 
partments say  they  have  refused  to  re- 
organize in  order  to  help  themselves.  But, 
no.  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee would  not  even  accept  that.  Every 
time  I  proposed  anything  it  was  obvious 
that  the  only  thing  they  wanted  to  do 
was  to  shove  more  people  under  the  tent 
and  get  more  people  into  the  program 
who  do  not  deserve  it  in  order  to  get  more 
votes.  So.  I  believe  the  only  way  we  can 
get  at  this  issue  and  get  that  committee 


to  do  anything  is  to  finally  cut  the  funds 
dovm  to  $440  million  this  year  and  then, 
perhaps,  they  will  go  back  and  really 
make  an  effort  to  try  to  do  something 
about  the  basic  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  s^eld  further, 
I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman's  ap- 
proach. My  disagreement  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  does  not  come  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  committee 
might  do  a  better  Job  or  is  not,  in  fact, 
directing  more  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem than  it  has,  but  it  goes  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  close  to  the  end  of  the 
year  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Steed)  indicated,  at  this 
time  to  cause  a  crisis  that  would  put 
pressure  on  those  of  us  on  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  to  make  changes  is  not 
going  to  do  any  damage  to  those  of  us  on 
the  committee.  We  are  not  the  ones  who 
will  suffer.  It  will  be  the  children  in  the 
schools  being  flnsmced  by  money  that  is 
not  for  sp>ecial  programs.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  general  fund  that  has  been  budg- 
eted along  with  local  and  State  funds 
for  the  operation  of  these  schools. 

I  quite  agree,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  agrees  with  me,  that  this 
committee  ought  to  look  into  this  matter 
further  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  who  does 
not  receive  a  single  penny  of  impacted 
aid  in  his  district  to  see  if  I  can  get  a 
little  in  my  district  and  in  the  district 
of  others,  including  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  will  Join  with  the  gentleman 
and  the  chairman  of  my  committee  In 
requesting  that  we  hold  hearings  and  go 
into  this  matter  which  the  gentleman 
has  raised.  However,  I  think  the  proper 
place  for  this  House  to  work  its  will  on 
the  re-writing  of  the  formula  for  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  is  not  in  the  last 
months  of  the  year  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  but  at  the  begiiining  of  the  school 
year  in  the  authorizing  legislation  so 
that  the  school  people  will  know  what 
they  are  up  against  when  they  make  up 
their  budgets  for  next  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  response  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  will  say 
that  the  best  way  to  approach  this 
problem  is  through  enabling  legislation. 
But  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
we  had  language  in  the  bill  to  cover  the 
defect  in  the  legislation  of  not  cushion- 
ing a  substantial  cutback.  However,  It 
was  knocked  out  on  a  point  of  order.  This 
bill  will  go  to  the  other  body  for  its  con- 
sideration. In  my  opinion  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  bill  as  it  is.  I  think  the  Senate 
will  reinsert  cushioning  language  and 
we  will  cushion  the  effect  this  year  and 
reduce  the  impact  of  losing  the  windfall 
which  some  of  these  people  are  now 
receiving  and  thereby  help  them  make 
tlie  transition  to  a  position  where  they 
are  paying  their  share  of  school  taxes 
Just  as  other  people  throughout  this 
country  are  doing. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  give  me  his  attention  for  Just  a 
minute? 

I  was  interested  in  the  question  asked 


by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
William  D.  Ford;  .  and  I  was  intrigued  by 
the  reply  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  .  I 
think  the  gentleman  gave  the  best  answer 
and  made  the  most  substantial  argiunent 
which  I  have  heard  during  debate  in  this 
House  on  the  subject  of  impacted  areas. 

I  come  here,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  from  a  district  in 
which  a  large  section  of  the  population 
of  my  district  resides  in  counties  that 
receive  substantial  benefits  from  the  Pub- 
lic Law  874  funds.  But  at  this  particular 
time — and  I  say  this  with  great  respect 
for  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, I  am  going  to  stand  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, although  it  may  be  hard  to  explson 
back  home.  But,  I  do  oppose  this 
amendment. 

It  may  be  hard  to  explain  back  home, 
but  when  I  do  explain  it  I  am  going  to  say 
to  them  that  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  them 
as  much  as  I  can  in  fiscal  1970  rather 
than  to  see  them  get  nothing,  or  near 
nothing,  of  the  category  B  fimds. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  Just  close  by  saying,  do  not  think 
merely  about  the  4,600  school  districts 
receiving  the  money  but  also  about  the 
15,000  who  help  pay  the  bill  but  do  net 
receive  money  and  think  about  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  wishes  to  proceed 
further,  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.  If  not,  I  will  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  BROYHUjL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  funds  for 
federally  imp€u:ted  area  schools  by  $80 
million,  bringing  it  up  to  the  amount 
these  school  districts  received  last  year. 

When  the  President's  veto  of  legisla- 
tion similar  to  this  was  before  us  in  late 
Jsoiuary,  I  voted  to  sustain  the  veto.  I 
did  so  because  of  my  grave  concern  about 
the  serious  economic  crisis  confronting 
this  Nation,  and  because  I  felt  that  by 
sustaining  the  veto  we  would  show  some 
measure  of  support  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  for  the  President's  efforts  to 
curb  ruinous,  runaway,  and  devastating 
Inflation. 

It  was  not  easy  for  me  to  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  veto.  It  is  never  easy  to  vote 
for  a  cut  in  appropriations  that  will  af- 
fect our  congressional  districts.  It  is  ob- 
viously much  easier  for  any  of  us  to 
economize  by  cutting  funds  for  some 
other  Member's  district.  But  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  ever  to  make  the  over- 
all reduction  in  expenditures  we  must 
make  in  this  way.  If  we  are  sincere  about 
wanting  to  strengthen  our  economy  and 
reduce  inflation  every  one  of  us  must 
tighten  our  belts  in  a  Joint  effort,  with 
some  sacriflce  on  everybcxiy's  part. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated 
very  clearly  on  the  floor  of  this  House  at 
the  time  we  had  the  veto  message  before 
us  that  I  disagreed  with  the  President's 
order  of  priorities  in  cutting  expendi- 
tures. I  referred  to  the  $2  billion  con- 
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talned  in  the  same  appropriation  meas- 
ure for  the  so-called  war  on  poverty, 
which  I  consider  one  of  the  most  waste- 
ful and  corrupt  boondoggles  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation.  Most  certainly  some 
expenditures  could  be  cut  in  that  area.  I 
also  mentioned  the  foreign  aid  program 
for  which  we  have  appropriated  in  excess 
of  $150  billion  in  an  attempt  to  buy 
friends  abroad. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  the  reduction  of  expenditures 
called  for  by  the  President  goes  far 
enough,  and  I  consider  it  somewhat  puni- 
tive to  single  out  one  area  such  as  edu- 
cation for  drastic  cuts. 

I  also  suted  that  I  disagree  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  purpose  of  aid  to  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.  I  disagree  with  my 
colleagues  who  have  called  it  a  windfall 
or  thoee  who  say  it  is  aid  to  wealthy  com- 
munities at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  The 
impact  aid  program  is  clearly  a  payment 
of  funds  owed  the  various  communities 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  property 
which  has  been  taken  off  the  tax  rolls. 

Subsequent  to  the  Presidents  veto.  I 
introduced  legislation  in  an  attempt  to 
clarify  this  question  by  establishing  a 
new  formula  which  would  provide  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  similar  to  the 
amount  federally  owned  property  would 
yield  if  it  were  subject  to  taxation  as  a 
private  industry. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Chainnan.  by 
this  piecemeal  approach,  this  on-agaln, 
off-again  approach,  we  in  both  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Ooveniment  are  creating  severe  hard- 
ships for  all  school  districts,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  who  depend  on  the  impact  aid 
program.  All  of  these  school  districts 
have  set  their  budgets  for  the  year,  set 
tax  rates  and  teacher  pay  scales,  on  an- 
ticipation of  these  funds.  If  we  failed,  at 
this  late  date,  to  appropriate  these  funds 
we  would  be  pulling  the  rug  out  from 
under  them  and  cause  chaotic  hardship 
to  the  extent  of  impairing  the  education 
of  many  of  the  Nation's  children. 

If  we  are  going  to  change  this  pro- 
gram, reduce  the  program  or  abolish  the 
program,  we  should  say  so.  Let  us  put  the 
school  districts  affected  on  notice  and 
give  them  ample  notice.  We  have  pro- 
crastinated for  several  months  and  the 
school  districts  are  the  victims  of  our 
procrastination.  What  we  should  and 
what  we  must  do  is  provide  the  money 
these  school  districts  had  every  reason 
and  every  right  to  expect  and  then  work 
to  change  the  program  If  we  decide  it 
should  be  changed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chainnan.  let  me  discuss  In 
a  little  more  detail  the  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  of  what  this  program 
really  Is.  Allegations  are  made  that  the 
program  favors  the  wealthy  and  these 
argimients  are  substantiated  by  compari- 
sons of  grants  to  some  communities  with 
high  income  levels  to  grants  to  other 
lower  Income  commimities.  Regardless  of 
the  validity  of  the  comparisons,  the 
allegations  prove  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
program. 

As  our  colleagues  know,  the  program 
was    enacted    to    partially    compensate 


communities  suffering  from  the  Impact 
of  Federal  operations  in  their  area  by 
absorbing  some  of  the  added  local  ex- 
penses resulting  from  such  operations  on 
properties  on  which  no  real  property 
taxes  were  paid.  The  formula  used  was 
compensating  the  communities  for  part 
of  the  costs  of  educating  the  children  of 
employees  living  or  working  on  these 
properties.  It  was  and  is  a  fair  and  equi- 
table formula  as  it  is  geared  into  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  communities  pro- 
viding the  services,  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  served. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  program 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  it  has  been  confused  with 
general  aid  to  education,  and  this  con- 
fusion has  caused  the  inevitable  question 
as  to  whether  the  communities  receiving 
the  aid  are  in  any  financial  need.  Actu- 
ally need  is  beside  the  point,  because  once 
a  debt  has  been  acknowledged  legally  and 
properly,  it  should  never  be  excused 
merely  on  the  basis  of  the  financial  need 
of  those  to  whom  the  debt  is  owed.  For 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  assimie  that 
it  can  be  so  excused  is  a  violation  of  all 
the  moral  and  economic  standards  of 
this  Nation. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  confusion 
once  and  for  all.  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
15598,  which  spells  out  this  obligation 
for  exactly  what  It  is,  "a  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  the  communities  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  owns  real  prop- 
erty." Under  this  legislation,  the  com- 
munities would  be  free  to  do  as  they  see 
fit  with  the  funds,  but  obviously  the  net 
result  would  be  that  the  school  systems, 
the  recipient  of  the  lion  s  share  of  com- 
munity funds,  would  benefit. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments 
which  I  believe  will  have  to  be  made  to 
the  legislation  as  I  Introduced  it  to  make 
it  fit  the  various  situations  In  our  varied 
concessional  districts.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  an  equitable  formula  can  be 
worked  out  that  will  continue  to  protect 
the  communities  who  are  victims  of  Fed- 
eral impact  without  the  on-again,  off- 
again  threat  of  the  loss  of  revenue  we 
have  faced  annually  due  to  confusion  as 
to  the  purpose  of  these  payments. 

Let  us  tell  it  like  it  Is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  federally 
owned  property.  And  let  us  support  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  3^elding.  and  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  made,  and  to  associate  my- 
self with  that  statement. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  and  I  are 
privileged  to  jointly  represent  one  of  the 
counties  in  Virginia  that  relies  heavily 
on  Impacted  aid  funds.  And  I  would  say 
to  the  membership  and  the  Committee 
that  this  Is  not  a  windfall,  as  has  been 
said  by  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
House;  this  is  an  amoimt  to  be  paid  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  and  it  is  something  that  our 
school  districts  do  depend  on. 

The  category  B  funds  will  be  hurt 
very  much,  and  our  schools  will  be  hurt. 


unless  this  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 
Therefore,  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  ad- 
ditional funds. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
I  believe  I  can  put  this  matter  In  the 
right  perspective. 

Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815 
were  brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
by  a  distinguished  former  chairman,  now 
deceased,  of  the  Labor  and  Education 
Committee,  Graham  Barden.  We  have 
had  it  since  that  time. 

Now  what  was  its  initial  purpose  and 
Justification,  for  which  many  of  us  and 
hopefully  all  of  us  have  supported  it  In 
the  past?  As  I  look  about  me  now.  I  see 
some  people  who  In  their  younger  days — 
who  saw  service  in  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  and 
Pope  Air  Force  Base  in  Cumberland 
County,  N.C. 

Fort  Bragg  has  some  130,879  acres.  Ad- 
Joining  it  is  the  Pope  Air  Force  Base  with 
around  8,762  acres.  None  of  that  is  on 
the  tax  books  of  that  coimty — not  an 
acre  of  it.  Neither  are  any  of  its  many 
buildings  on  the  tax  books  of  the  city  of 
Payettevllle  or  Cumberland  County. 

Now  listen  to  me — hear  me — there  are 
17,458  children  in  that  school  in  that 
county  who  are  classified  as  category 
"B".  Eighty  percent  of  the  parents  of 
those  17,458  children  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States  at  Fort  Bragg  either 
of  the  Army,  or  the  Air  Force  at  Pope 
Air  Force  Base.  Those  parents  live  off 
the  base — but  listen  to  me — do  they  rent 
expensive  homes?  Do  they  own  expensive 
homes — that  make  a  contribution  to  the 
ad  valorem  taxes  to  support  the  public 
school  system  of  that  county?  No.  Their 
wages  and  their  salaries  and  their  In- 
come allowance  and  housing  allowance 
do  not  permit  that. 

The  preponderant  majority  of  them 
own  trailers.  The  preponderant  majority 
of  them  when  they  are  stationed  there — 
58,000  there  at  Fort  Bragg  alone  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  in  the  Pope  Air  Force 
Base  of  16,747 — own  trailers  and  under 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  relief  act,  they 
pay  no  personal  property  tax  on  their 
automobiles.  They  pay  no  personal  prop- 
erty tax  on  their  trailers.  They  pay  a 
rental  fee  to  the  trailer  park  owner. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  costs  as 
much  to  send  a  young  man  to  high  school 
in  the  pubfic  schools  of  that  county, 
whose  father  works  in  a  plant  that  is 
on  the  tax  books  that  have  an  ad  va- 
lorem tax  basis  of  $2  million  and  v.-ho 
owns  a  $25,000  or  a  $35,000  home,  and  it 
costs  Just  as  much  to  send  the  child  of 
a  man  wearing  the  uniform  who  contrib- 
utes nothing  and  his  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributes  nothing  to  hi.s  educa- 
tion at  that  level. 

If  you  do  not  have  this — if  you  have 
not  lived  it — If  you  have  not  lived  per- 
sonally with  this  situation,  you  cannot 
understand  It  and  cannot  appreciate  it. 

I  will  say  to  my  d^tlnguished  friend 
that  personally  I  do  not  believe  that  tills 
program  should  have  been  extended — 
where  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
expensive  homes  out  in  Maryland  and 
who  have  nice  homes  out  in  Virginia  and 
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their  children  are  subject  to  category 
"B"  under  this  program.  I  voted  against 
it  when  we  extended  it  here  several  years 
ago  because  I  knew  what  it  would  lead 
to.  But  In  heaven's  name,  how  can  you 
say.  my  friends,  that  we  should  turn 
down  an  equitable  and  fair  proposal  like 
this  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, if  you  were  faced  with  this  situ- 
ation? Shall  we  close  our  schools?  That 
is  what  it  will  amount  to.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  answer  is.  But  we  catmot  stop 
now  and  then  go  back  and  restructure 
the  basic  act — not  now — it  is  too  late. 
We  have  to  do  it  later. 

I  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
believe  in  equity  and  Justice  and  if 
you  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  a  small  contribution  toward 
the  education  of  its  children — and  they 
are  its  children  because  they  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  who  wear 
the  uniform  of  our  country — I  ask  you 
to  support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Steed  and 
Mr.  Flood. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  131, 
noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PAYMENT    or   PARTICIPATION    SALES 
INStrFFICaCNCIXS 

For  tbe  payment  of  such  liuufflclencles  as 
may  be  required  by  the  trxistee  on  account 
of  outstanding  beneficial  Interests  or  partici- 
pations in  assets  of  the  Office  of  Education 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act, 
1968.  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  302 (c) 
of  .he  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act.  as  amended,  •2.918,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Mr.  FLOOD  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  points  of  order  or 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 

of  order? 

POINTS  or  oKon 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
language  contained  In  section  411,  begin- 
ning on  line  12,  through  line  20  on  page 
61,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  411.  In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram provided  for  in  this  Act.  as  to  which  the 
allocation,  grant,  apportionment,  or  other 
distribution  of  funds  among  recipients  Is  re- 
quired to  be  determined  by  application  of  a 
formula  Involving  the  amount  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  distribution, 
the  amount  available  for  expenditure  or  obli- 
gation (as  determined  by  the  President) 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  in  the 
application  of  the  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 


order  on  the  groimd  that  the  section  in 
question  constitutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  and  does  not  come 
within  the  exception. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage is  patently  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  concede  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifield)  .  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  concedes 
the  point  of  order,  and  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
language  on  page  57,  lines  9  through  16, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  those  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967  and  1969  that  set  mandatory  funding 
levels.  Including  mandatory  funding  levels 
for  the  newly  authorized  programs  for  alco- 
holic counseling  and  recovery  and  for  drug 
rehabilitation,  shall  be  effective  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970:  Provided 
further,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  not 
less  than  $22,000,000  shall  be  used  for  the 
family  planning  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  on  the  ground  that  it  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  point  of  order  is  that  it  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Not  on  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman ;  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  seek  recognition  on  this 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the 
amendment  simply  restates  existing  law 
in  the  authorizing  legislation,  and  if  that 
Is  Indeed  the  case.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifikld)  .  The 
Chair  will  say  that  if  this  restates  exist- 
ing law.  there  is  no  point  in  its  being  in 
the  bill,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  bill 
on  its  face  would  indicate  there  must  be 
legislation  in  it  in  addition  to  that  con- 
tained in  existing  law.  The  Chair,  there- 
fore, sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  any  further  points  of  order? 

The  Chair  will  recognize  at  this  time 
Members  who  wish  to  offer  amendments. 

AMENDMENTS   OFTEREO   BT   MR.   COHSLAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohei,an:  On 
page  60,  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  25.  and  substitute  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"Sec.  406  Except  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution no  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
the  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  dis- 
trict to  take  any  actions  Involving  the  busing 
of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  assignment  of  any  student  attending  any 
elementary  or  secondary  school  to  a  partic- 
ular school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her 
parent  or  parents." 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendments 
on  sections  408  and  409  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  to  section  409. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan:  On 
page  61.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  6.  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  409.  Except  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution no  pare  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  Involving  the 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  students  to  a 
particular  school  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  State,  school  district  or  school." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cohelan)  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    or   ORDER 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of 
order  is  that  the  langu£ige  puts  addi- 
tional duties  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
a  determination  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  provisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  obvi- 
ously all  that  my  amendments  will  do  Is 
to  restore  the  language  of  the  original 
biU. 

Prior  to  my  presenting  these  amend- 
ments I  checked  with  the  parliamen- 
tarian. It  is  my  understanding  that  they 
are  perfectly  proper  amendments.  I  ask 
that  they  be  considered  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifield)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Cohelan)  has  offered  amendments  en 
bloc  to  insert  the  provision  "Except  as 
required  by  the  Constitution"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  sections  408  and  409  of  the 
bill.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow)  has  raised  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendments  on  the  groimd  that  they 
constitute  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  In  violation  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

The  precedents  of  the  House  establish 
that  it  is  in  order  in  a  general  appropria- 
tion bill  to  include,  along  with  a  valid 
limitation,  an  exception  therefrom.  On 
April  27,  1950,  a  provision  limiting  the 
use  of  an  appropriation  and  specifying 
certain  exceptions  to  the  limitation  was 
held  In  order — Chairman  Cooper,  Ten- 
nessee. 81st  Congress,  Record,  page  5910. 

For  the  reason  stated  the  Chair  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  familiar  ritual  we  are  going 
through  today.  These  amendments  are 
the  Cohelan-Conte  amendments.  I  want 
to  make  It  quite  clear  that  this  is  a  bi- 
partisan approach.  My  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  has  b^n  working  very 
hard  with  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  on  this  issue. 
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Mr  Chairman,  we  rise  to  amend  sec- 
Uons  408  and  409  of  this  bUl  by  adding 
to  each  section  the  words  'as  required 
by  the  Constitution."  Thfse  secUons  as 
presently  drafted  attempt  to  reestablish 
•freedom  of  choice"  plans  as  viable  and 
acceptable  methods  for  ending  uncon- 
sUtutional  school  segregation. 

The  Whitten  provisions,  sections  408 
and  409,  are  not  new  to  us.  The  total  ef- 
fect of  these  provisions  will  be  to  further 
weaken  the  impact  of  this  bUl  and  of  the 
entire  civU  rights  effort  in  the  area  of 
school  desegregation  by  diluting  the  au- 
thority of  HEW  in  enforcing  comphance 
with  laws  duly  enacted  by  Congress  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  which  serve 
to  implement  these  laws.  The  use  of 
emotional  words  such  as  "busing  "  and 
abolishment  of  schools'  does  not  hide 
the  true  intent  of  the  authors— that  is 
to  turn  back  the  clock  in  the  agonizingly 
slow  process  of  ending  unconstituUon- 
ally  raciaUy  segregated  schools. 

The  Whitten  provisions  are  an  attempt 
to  emasculate  all  Federal  and  local  effort 
aimed  at  ending  unconstitutional  seg- 
regation. They  attempt  to  reinstate  free- 
dom of  choice  plans  as  acceptable  means 
for  desegregating  schools  even  though 
such  plans  have  failed  to  eliminate  seg- 
regation, and  have  been  ruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  unacceptable  means 
■  to  end  segregation.  They  are  an  attempt 
to  perpetuate  blatantly  discriminatory 
separate  but  equal  dual  school  systems 
which  were  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  15  years  ago.  They 
are  an  attempt  to  negate  effective  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  WeLr 
fare  enforcement  of  UUe  VI  of  the  Clvfl 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  backtrack. 
This  is  a  black  and  white  issue  that  must 
be  resolved  now  and  for  all  times  Are  we 
going  to  recognize  the  right  of  free  men 
to  determine  their  destiny;  to  make  their 
own  way  unfettered  by  ancient  preju- 
dices? Or,  Is  Congress  going  to  build  one 
roadblock  after  another— confusing  and 
confounding  the  inevitable  drive  for  full 
citizenship  by  all  Americans?  Can  my 
colleagues  who  support  the  amendments 
as  written  honestly  say  they  are  repre- 
senting all  the  people?  I  have  said  time 
and  again  I  abhor  all  discriminaUon.  I 
yearn  for  the  day  when  it  will  end  and 
support  any  and  all  measures  to  accom- 
plish this.  We  must  face  this  responsibil- 
ity now  and  strike  down  these  repressive 
sections  once  and  for  all. 

One  hundred  five  years  ago  President 
Lincoln  put  the  issue  to  us  squarely  One 
hundred  five  years  later  I  stand  here  and 
ask  us  to  face  the  issue  which  has  re- 
mained a  blight  on  our  heritage.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  said  in  his  second  inaugural 
address,  "Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offenses.  For  It  must  needs  be  that  of- 
fenses come:  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offense  cometh. 

"If  we  shall  suppose  that  American 
slavery  Is  one  of  those  offenses,  which  In 
the  providence  of  God.  must  needs  come, 
but  which,  having  continued  through  his 
appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  re- 
move— " 

I  cannot  Improve  on  this  language.  I 
merely  implore  my  colleagues  to  take 
heed. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  once  again  be- 
fore us,  as  we  have  had  several  times 
this  year,  this  crucial  and  historical  de- 
cision. The  autliors  of  these  provisions 
cry  regional  discrimination  and  what  ap- 
plies In  the  South  should  necessarily  ap- 
ply In  the  North  and  all  over  this  country. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  this.  I  feel  very 
strongly  on  this  question  of  segregation. 
I  despise  its  connotations.  I  deplore  Its 
results,  and  I  fear  Its  Implications.  To  my 
mind,  there  Is  absolutely  no  question  but 
that  segregation  is  wrong — in  all  parts 
of  this  countpr.  And  this  Congress,  this 
Government  of  ours  has  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  duty  to  take  steps  to  de- 
stroy every  last  vestige  of  this  deplorable 
Institution. 

However,  this  is  not  the  real  issue  here 
today.  Tlie  question  before  us  is  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  areas  In 
this  country  that  have  In  the  past  prac- 
ticed segregation  as  official  policy.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  laws  now 
on  the  books  that  have  attempted  to  cor- 
rect this  situation?  And  what  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  the  many  riillngs  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  the  lower  courts? 
Are  we  going  to  Ignore  the  progress, 
small  that  it  Is.  that  has  been  made  so 
far?  Are  we  going  to  retreat?  I  sincerely 
hope  not.  But  this  Is  what  we  will  be  do- 
ing If  we  pass  this  bill  with  sections  408 
and  409  Intact.  And  all  under  the  guise 
of  justice  for  the  entire  country. 

On  December  18,  this  body  accepted 
this  language,  "except  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution."  and  a  few  days  later  over- 
whelmingly passed  the  HEW-Labor  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  ask  only  t)iat  we 
remain  consistent  In  our  thinking  and 
our  actions.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  fine  work  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  In  providing  funds  for 
education  programs.  This  Is  exactly  what 
we  will  be  doing  If  we  fall  to  correct  the 
mischievous  language  of  sections  408  and 
409.  The  Cohelan-Conte  amendment  will 
remedy  this  situation  by  making  these 
sections  amenable  to  the  Constitution. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Whitten  lan- 
guage will  weaken  and  undermine  all  the 
good  that  the  Congress  has  done  In  the 
name  of  equa)  opjjortimlty  and  civil 
rights.  I  know  that  all  the  laws  In  the 
world  will  not  change  Individual  bigotry, 
prejudice,  and  discrimination.  But  the 
impact  of  the  nile  of  law  is  a  valuable 
and  vital  instrument  that  can  project  a 
momentum  for  constructive  change.  But 
to  have  this  effect,  the  law  must  be  prop- 
erly and  effectively  enforced.  These  pro- 
visions hit  at  the  very  core  of  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  laws. 

Our  action  here  today  will  determine 
our  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  our 
interest  in  its  proper  and  equitable  en- 
forcement. If  we  do  not  move  to  correct 
these  provisions.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
be  rejecting  effective  enforcement  by 
watering  down  HEW's  authority  In  tak- 
ing prompt  and  decisive  action  to  end 
unconstitutional  dual  school  systems. 

I  have  asked  many  times  before,  can 
any  reasonable  man  believe  that  there 
would  have  been  any  change  in  the  dual 
school  systems  of  the  South  without  some 
reorganization  of  these  systems?  Fur- 
thermore, can  freedom  of  choice  plans 
be  forwarded  as  effective  devices  for  end- 


ing segregation?  As  I  have  reminded  this 
body  many  times  before,  freedom  of 
choice  has  been  tried  In  the  South  from 
1954.  the  year  of  the  first  Brown  decision, 
to  early  1968.  During  that  14-year  period, 
black  children  attending  white  schools 
rose  from  practically  0  percent  to  a  very 
poor  14  percent — an  average  of  about  1 
percent  per  year.  However,  between  the 
lall  of  1967  and  the  fall  of  1968.  following 
the  Green  decision — which  prohibited 
freedom  of  choice  If  It  impeded  desegre- 
ration — the  desegregation  rate  in  the 
deep  South  jumped  by  6  percent  to  a 
total  of  20  percent. 

Freedom  of  choice  did  not  alter  pat- 
terns of  unconstitutional  school  desegre- 
gation. Freedom  of  choice  did  not  work 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  making  a 
decision  to  unlock  doors  which  were 
closed— or  rather  locked— requires  a  de- 
gree of  fortitude  which  Is  a  rare  com- 
modity In  any  of  us.  Surely  none  of  us 
are  naive  enough  to  believe  that  black 
people  living  in  areas  where  centuries-old 
attitudes  of.  and  behavior  of.  hostility 
and  prejudice  are  realities,  are  really  free 
to  choose  to  send  their  children  to  all- 
white  schools.  And  surely  none  of  us  are 
naive  enough  to  think  that  these  atti- 
tudes will  just  someday  disappear — 
human  nature  Is  not  like  that.  Genuine 
equality  is  not  something  which  should 
be  gfiven  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
take  every  conceivable  psychological  and 
physical  risk  to  attain  It.  Equality  is 
something  which  Institutions — especially 
those  supported  by  public  funds— should 
insure  and  protect. 

The  Whitten  provisions  encourage 
those  who  are  opposed  to  these  long 
overdue  changes  In  the  segregated  edu- 
cational Institutions  by  encomaging 
delay.  I  realize  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  seriously  concerned  about 
unnecessary  busing,  but.  If  we  are  hon- 
est, we  will  admit  that  at  Issue  here  Is 
not  Indiscriminate  busing,  but  the  means 
to  end  segregation. 

The  six  words  In  my  amendment, 
•except  as  required  by  the  Constitution," 
add  the  crucial  dimension  to  the  Whit- 
ten language  by  subjecting  It  to  the  test 
of  constitutionality. 

Moreover,  addition  of  this  language 
Is  consistent  with  the  courts  and  the 
statutes  In  dealing  with  school  desegre- 
patlon.  For  both  the  courts  and  the  law 
have  made  it  explicitly  clear  that  Federal 
efforts  at  deseg ration  are  too  confined 
>to  unconstitutional  and  discriminatory 
situations,  wherever  they  are  found. 

In  addition,  I  reject  the  argiunent  that 
every  effort  of  HEW  or  the  courts  to 
require  positive  Implementation  of  school 
desegregation  exceeds  statutory  and  Ju- 
dicial boundaries.  The  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision,  Alexander  against  Holmes 
County,  October  29.  1969,  reaffirms 
these  botmdarles  and  reinforces  them 
by  illustrating  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  much  unnecessary  delay  In  deseg- 
regating schools.  The  Court  ruled  that 
the  time  In  which  schools  were  to  de- 
segregate with  "deliberate  speed"'  had 
expired — school  systems  must  desegre- 
gate Immediately.  The  Court  stated 
clearly  and  emphatically  that  segrega- 
tion Is  a  concept  thoroughly  alien  to  the 
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will  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  that  such 
a  concept  as  applied  to  education  Is  no 
longer  constitutionally  viable.  The  Court 
further  stated  that  school  districts  "must 
terminate  dual  school  systems  once  and 
for  all  and  operate  now  and  hereafter 
unitary  schools." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language,  will,  and 
intent  oi  the  Court  Is  perfectly  clear.  Can 
we  In  good  conscience  Ignore  the  dictates 
of  the  Court?  Can  we  In  good  conscience 
run  the  risk  of  a  mammoth  retreat  In 
civil  rights  progress? 

There  are  those  who  would  contend 
that  anything  beyond  the  volvmtary  ac- 
tions of  parents  or  children  to  desegre- 
gate schools  is  outside  the  context  of  the 
law.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  restric- 
tive interpretation. 

I  support  HEW  in  Its  efforts  to  Imple- 
ment title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  I  must  point  out  that  HEW  In- 
cludes patient  and  persistent  efforts  at 
negotiation  vrith  local  school  districts. 
But  when  meaningless  gestures  are  of- 
fered as  solutions  to  serious  problems  of 
Illegal  segregation,  then  the  sanctions  of 
tlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
should  become  fully  operative. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  playing 
around  with  so-called  freedom  of  choice 
diversions  and  strive  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ise of  America  which  is  equality.  De 
TocquevUle,  in  his  classic  work,  "De- 
mocracy in  America,'"  pointed  out  that  a 
major  threat  to  the  American  polity  and 
its  Ideas  was  the  Institution  of  slavery. 
Well  time  has  borne  out  his  prophecy. 
All  Americans — black,  white,  red,  and 
yellow — are  In  the  grips  of  a  profound 
threat  to  our  democratic  ideals.  This 
threat  is  not  situated  solely  in  the  South, 
although  that  Is  where  there  are  the 
most  tangible  manifestations,  but  Is  lo- 
cated throughout  this  Nation. 

One  means  to  attempt  to  cure  this  in- 
equity is  the  open  and  equal  school  sys- 
tem. Racially  segregated  schools  have 
been  by  experience  Inferior.  The  Court 
and  the  Congress,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
have  moved  to  correct  these  abuses.  Now 
we  are  asked  to  regress.  We  cannot  allow 
this  to  continue. 

A  large  part  of  the  fight  for  Federal 
funds  for  educational  programs  was  to 
get  needed  Federal  dollars  to  Impover- 
ished school  districts. 

As  Important,  in  my  view,  is  the  ne- 
cessity to  establish  equal  school  systems, 
equal  in  the  quality  of  education  avail- 
able. Historical  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  racially  divided  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  Inferior.  Children  at- 
tending these  schools  have  not  been  given 
an  equal  opportunity.  They  have  been 
denied  the  promise  of  America — an  equal 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  It  is  Incum- 
bent for  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
to  make  these  sections— 408  and  40»— 
amenable  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  appropriate  to  re- 
call at  this  time  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  are  so  relevant  in  this 
crucial  period  In  our  national  history: 

with  malice  toward  none:  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  In  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 


wounds  ...  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  5  min- 
utes. I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  struck 
from  the  bill  the  language  that  the  gen- 
tleman now  attempts  to  put  back  in.  I 
simply  want  to  suggest  this:  There  is  no 
question  that  the  courts  can  determine 
constitutionality.  By  putting  this  lan- 
guage in  we  are  saying  to  someone 
downtown.  "You  begin  to  interpret  the 
Constitution." 

It  seems  to  me  that  imder  the  lan- 
guage we  have  here  we  have  not  affected 
the  courts  in  the  proper  determination 
of  constitutionality.  The  language  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  wants 
put  in  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare or  anyone  else  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  constitutionality.  It  seems  to 
me  that  under  the  separation  of  powers 
that  we  have  we  should  preserve  to  the 
courts  the  right  to  determine  what  is 
constitutional  and  what  Is  not.  I  think 
the  Appropriations  Committee  acted 
wisely  when  it  struck  from  the  bill  that 
word  "Constitution,"  and  left  It  entirely 
up  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  agree,  will  he  not,  that  the  lan- 
guage I  am  proposing  to  be  reinstated 
in  the  bill,  and  all  those  associated  with 
me.  is  really  the  language  that  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Republican  administration. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Republican  administration  has 
proposed.  What  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  say  now  is  that  he  is  going  to  try  to 
reorganize  the  Government  and  turn  over 
to  the  executive  branch  the  right  to  de- 
termine constitutionality  and  take  that 
right  away  from  the  courts.  Whatever 
administration,  whether  It  was  yours  or 
mine,  I  feel  it  Is  an  error  to  do  that. 
We  have  already  had  too  much  erosion 
of  the  separation  of  powers  of  Govern- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  I  am  opposed 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  did  not 
Secretar>'  Finch  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr.  BOW.  Again,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
msm  that,  perhaps,  he  would  like  to  have 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  determine, 
constitutionahty.  I  am  not  one  who  is 
about  to  give  it  to  him.  I  want  to  preserve 
the  constitutional  provision  that  the 
courts  shall  determine  constitutionality 
and  not  delegate  It  to  someone  downtown 
to  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
not  concede  that  the  courts  have  already 
ruled  on  all  of  these  issues? 

Mr.  BOW.  Not  on  all  these  Issues. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  In  the  case  of  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  there  are  many 
issues  that  should  be  determined  by  our 
coiu-ts  and  not  by  some  administrative 
officials. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  But  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  courts  have  repeatedly 
taken  a  position  on  these  issues? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
but  I  still  say  I  want  the  courts  to  make 
those  determinations  and  not  have  them 
made  by  some  administrator  downtown. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Did  your  own  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, tmd  Welfare  in  testimony  before 
the  Rules  Committee  on  yesterday  say  it 
was  unconstitutional — sections  408.  409. 
and  410? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  that. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Well,  he  did. 

Mr.  BOW.  Just  a  minute.  I  will  not 
yield  further  until  I  have  answered  the 
gentleman. 

I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman.  If  he 
said  that,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  should  deny  him  the  right  to  test 
constitutionality.  The  court  shotild  make 
that  determination  and  not  the  Director 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  courts  have  spoken, 
both  high  and  low,  suid  far  and  near. 

Mr.  BOW.  Ail  right:  let  the  courts 
continue  to  do  that.  I  am  for  it.  I  believe 
in  the  courts  passing  upon  these  mat- 
ters. However,  I  am  opposed  to  giving  the 
authority  to  the  people  downtown. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  securing  the  passage  of 
a  bill  that  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  that  wiU  be  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  the  Executive  to 
be  enacted  into  law. 

The  committee  made  a  reduction  in 
the  bill  which  had  been  vetoed  in  the 
sum  of  $445  million.  The  sum  of  $80  mil- 
lion of  that  amoimt  has  now  been  clipped 
away. 

What  we  are  considering  now  are  sec- 
tions 408  and  409.  To  me,  the  amend- 
ment offered  could  be  considered  face- 
tious, and  certainly  it  is  capricious.  I  re- 
fer to  the  proposed  language,  "Except  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution."  That  lan- 
guage to  me  seems  to  be  most  inappro- 
priate imder  the  conditions  under  which 
it  has  been  offered.  If  Congress  does  not 
haVe  the  Intelligence  or  the  wisdom  to 
decide  whether  one  thing  Is  constitu- 
tional and  another  thing  Is  tmconsti- 
tutional,  why  does  It  want  to  pass  it  up 
to  the  executive  branch  to  determine? 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  made  this 
point  well. 

Well,  if  the  Constitution  provides  it  we 
ought  to  know  it,  and  if  it  does  not  pro- 
vide it  we  ought  to  know  It,  and  It  Is 
utterly  abstird  to  put  those  six  words  "ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  Constitution"  in 
the  bill  at  this  point  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

Now,  If  this  section  408  and  section 
409  referred  to  are  not  constitutional, 
the  amendment  will  not  make  them  con- 
stitutional. If  they  are  constitutional, 
the  proposed  added  language  is  Irrele- 
vant. I  am  not  willing,  as  I  hope  you 
are  not,  to  go  through  the  motion  of 
voting  for  an  amendment  like  the  one 
proposed.  I  say  this,  further,  while  not 
intended  to  be.  It  is  an  affront  not  only 
to  the  executive  branch,  but  it  is  an  af- 
front to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Mr  Chairman.  I  would  hope  very  much 
that   this  amendment   wUl   be  stricken 

dOWTi.  ^  ,,, 

I  think  the  amendment  does  no  credit 
to  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  To  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment saying  "except  as  provided  In  the 
ConstituUon,"  as  provided  by  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  CaUfomla  in  the  context 
in  which  the  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  realize  that  these  pro- 
visions have  been  debated  numerous 
times  and  on  two  occasions  the  House 
has  approved  them.  I  originally  offered 
them  several  years  ago. 

The  provisions  are  as  follows: 

SMC  409.  No  p»rt  of  the  funds  contained 
In  thl«  Act  shall  be  u»ed  to  force  any  •chool 
dUtrlct  to  take  any  actions  Involving  the 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  studenU  to  a 
parUcular  school  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able to  any  State,  school  district  «  school. 

Sec  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  acUons  involving  the 
busing  of  StudenU,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  any  student  at- 
tending any  elementary  or  secondary  school 
to  a  particular  school  against  the  choice  of 
bis  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

The  language  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  would  restore.  "Except 
as  required  by  the  Constituton. '  was 
stricken  out  In  committee  by  a  vote  of 

30  to  13. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  words  "Except  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution"  are  com- 
pletely unnecessary,  for  any  statute  that 
we  pass  is  subject  to  the  Constitution.  So 
the  words  are  not  needed  to  bring  the 
statute  under  the  Constitution;  that  Is 
automatic.  The  only  purpose  of  the  lan- 
guage being  offered  here  Is  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  chance  to  say  what  the  Con- 
stitution means. 

While  we  are  standing  here,  or  meet- 
ing here,  the  Secretary  and  his  organi- 
zation are  sending  out  statements  to  close 
schools,  to  enforce  busing,  to  do  the 
many  things  that  these  amendments 
would  prohibit.  They  provide  that  he 
carmot  use  force  to  bring  about  busing; 
he  cannot  use  force  to  close  the  schools 
or  otherwise  force  a  student  to  go  to  a 
particular  school  against  the  wishes  of 
his  parents:  he  cannot  withhold  money 
until  somebody  comes  In  and  voluntarily 
does  these  things. 

I  have  never  been  one  who  would  want 
to  visit  on  any  section  of  the  United 
Stat«s  what  has  happened  In  my  section. 
The  schools  and  public  education  have 
been  destroyed  as  of  the  moment.  We  are 
having  children  hauled  miles  from  one 
direction  to  another  against  their  wishes, 
to  create  a  racial  mix  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Pinch  or  some  court  working  with  him. 
I  have  one  constituent — a  man  whose 
daughter  and  son  are  In  one  school  and 
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now  the  daughter  In  the  next  class  is  go- 
ing 12  miles  In  another  direction  to  a 
different  school;  and  next  year  she  will 
have  to  go  12  miles  In  another  direction 
to    another    school— against    everyone's 

wishes. 

More  than  475  schools  have  been 
closed ;  we  have  had  new  school  buildings 
closed.  Yet  in  some  cases  classes  are  held 
from  7  to  5  o'clock  in  the  overcrowded 
remaining  buildings. 

What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
is  this— and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
desire  to  visit  this  situation  on  you.  1 
want  you  to  help  me  to  stop  It  before  It 
reaches  you.  for  quality  education  Is  a 
must  if  our  Nation  Is  to  endure. 

Any  society  in  history  that  has  stood 
for  any  length  of  time  had  to  provide 
at  least  three  things:  for  the  internal 
protection  of  its  people;  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  rights,  so  men  will  have 
the  incentive  to  work  and  save;  and  for 
the  education  of  its  people. 

Law  enforcmeent  was  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  Federal  courts  In  my  sec- 
tion of  this  country,  and  it  has  spread 
all  over  the  United  States  until  now  in 
this  area,  as  in  most  other  cities,  you 
are  afraid  to  get  out  on  the  streets  at 
night.  The  morning  newspaper  lists  al- 
most a  half  page  on  the  major  crimes  of 
each  preceding  day.  Last  year  we  had 
18.000  roBberies  and  9.000  burglaries  and 
another  9.000  cases  of  other  crimes  of 
violence  In  Washington. 

The  Nation's  courts  let  property  rights 
be  destroyed  In  my  section.  It  spread  to 
the  burning  of  Detroit.  Cleveland.  Wash- 
ington. Los  Angeles,  and  hundreds  of 
other  cities. 

So  it  Is  here.  If  you  stand  by  and  let 
HEW  or  the  courts  destroy  quality  edu- 
cation in  my  section.  It  Is  bound  to  come 
home  to  you. 

You  would  not  believe  what  h«is  been 
done.  We  have  home  economic  students 
being  sent  to  schools  where  they  do  not 
have  the  equipment  for  teaching  the 
subject. 

We  have  youngsters  in  the  lower 
grades  who  are  going  to  schools  where 
all  the  facilities  are  large,  constructed 
for  seniors  and  Juniors.  We  have  Juniors 
and  seniors  going  to  schools  with  low 
blsurkboards.  low  commodes,  and  low 
drinking  fountains,  facilities  intended  for 
elementary  school  students.  The  inter- 
change of  faculty  is  unbelievably  disas- 
trous. Teachers  have  quit  and  you  have 
to  hire  whoever  you  can  get.  One  parent, 
discussing  the  math  teacher,  said  she 
was  fine  until  she  got  into  fractions,  long 
division  and  decimals. 

What  Mr.  Finch  Is  doing  is  violating 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  lan- 
guage which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  restore  would  only  spur 
him  on.  He  would  be  a  10th  Judge  on  the 
nine  Judge  Supreme  Court.  You  would 
give  him  an  excuse  to  Interpret  the  Con- 
stitution as  he  saw  fit.  In  anticipation 
his  folks  are  doing  this  now.  Believe  you 
me.  he  Is  destroying  public  education 
for  all  races.  It  Is  my  section  now  but 
If  not  stopped  It  will  spread  to  yours.  Just 
like  violence  and  property  destruction 
did. 
In  my  hometown  there  are  colored  u 


well  as  white  people  who  come  to  me 

and  say: 

Congressman.  Un't  there  something  you 
cm  do  to  sjve  our  schools?  Congressman, 
wont  you  help  us  see  that  our  children  can 
go  to  school  where  we  want  them  to  go — 
do  they  have  to  be  carried  all  around  over  the 
country  to  teachers  who  are  not  qifallfled? 

I  plead  with  you,  support  our  provi- 
sions. Let  us  return  education  to  the 
teachers,  with  every  parent  having  the 
right  to  send  his  children  to  the  school 
of  his  choice. 

If  you  will  help  us  keep  these  words 
out  and  keep  the  language  which  my 
committee  accepted,  we  might  save  a 
country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  "Mr.  Cohelan)  and  my- 
self. We  have  aU  been  through  this  be- 
fore. The  last  time  was  December  18, 
1969,  when  215  of  my  colleagues  Joined 
me  in  passing  this  amendment  before  us 
today  which  add  the  words  "except  as 
required  by  the  Constitution." 

E\en  before  that,  I  spoke  at  length 
against  these  anti-civll-rights  provisions. 
I  would  refer  my  colleagues  to  page 
21656  of  the  July  31.  1969,  Record,  for 
a  further  explanation  of  why  I  believe 
they  are  unconstitutional  and  a  tragic 
blow  to  the  cause  of  equal  rights. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  what  I  said 
then,  although  I  believe  the  remarks  are 
equally  valid  today.  Rather.  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  today  to  take  a  broader 
look  at  what  has  happened  since  1954. 
and  to  see  for  themselves  what  effect 
the  Whitten  amendments  would  have 
upon  these  events. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held  that  segregated 
schools  were  unconstitutional  and.  there- 
fore, were  to  be  integrated  with  all  delib- 
erate speed.  These  landmark  decisions 
spelled  hope  for  millions  of  Americans, 
hope  for  the  chance  to  enjoy  the  equal 
rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
our  Constitution,  but  which  they  had 
not  been  permitted  to  exercise. 

The  years  passed,  and  the  term  "all 
deliberate  speed"  seemed  to  be  forgotten, 
or  twisted  to  mean  all  deliberate  delay. 
Then,  last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  spoke 
again  with  all  the  force  it  could  com- 
mand It  held  that  desegregation  with  all 
deliberate  speed  was  no  longer  enough, 
and  that  schools  would  have  to  operate 
on  a  unitary  basis  now. 

So  here  we  stand  today.  The  Court  has 
spoken,  and  HEW  is  trying  to  enforce  Its 
decree.  But  the  proponents  of  sections 
408  and  409,  as  currently  written,  would 
have  us  water  down  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  a  Judicial  order. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the 
story.  By  doing  this,  we  would  be  de- 
stroying the  hopes  of  many  black  citizens 
that  were  kindled  a  long  and  hard  15 
years  ago.  We  would  be  retreating  upon 
our  commitment  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion for  all  Americans,  not  Just  some 
Americans,  and  grant  the  equal  rights 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I.  for  one.  am  not  going 
to  be  a  part  of  any  effort  to  turn  back  the 
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tide  that  was  started  in  1954.  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  up  here  and  tell  our  black 
citizens  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
mean  what  it  says  when  It  calls  for  equal 
rights,  and  when  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
ultimate  authority  on  that  document, 
says  It  calls  for  equal  rights  now. 

I  certainly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  In  refusing  to  retreat.  I  urge 
them  to  support  the  amendment  from 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  my- 
self. It  represents  what  we  stand  for  not 
only  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  also  In 
the  eyes  of  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  been  denied  their  fundamental 
rights. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  mak- 
ing a  statement  of  conscience,  if  you 
please.  To  my  colleagues  here  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
arguments  about  money  Involved  In  this 
bill,  in  my  Judgment,  this  is  the  most 
critical  portion  of  this  entire  appropria- 
tion measure.  What  our  friends  from 
California  and  Massachusetts  are  saying 
Is  that  we  are  going  to  either  resolve  them 
honestly  here  today  or  they  are  going  to 
be  resolved  outside  the  legislative  process 
across  this  country.  It  Is  about  time  that 
we  have  some  plain  talking  about  the 
kinds  of  questions  before  us.  and  I  say 
to  you  that  all  of  us  who  cannot  Join  in 
doing  what  we  have  already  done — not 
go  further,  but  Just  do  what  we  have 
\  already  done — by  making  a  distinction 
between  de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregation 
do  not  give  even  a  pittance  of  what  really 
Is  owed  to  the  black  people  in  this  coun- 
try. I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  hope  I  shall  have  a  further 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  point. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  where  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  stands  on  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  read  from  a 
letter  sent  to  all  Senators  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Whitten  amendments  dated 
December  13,  1969.  These  are  the  Whit- 
ten amendments  the  SecreUry  Is  speak- 
ing of.  the  exact  amendments  we  have 
before  us  today.  He  wrote: 

The  amendments  dealing  with  school  de- 
segregation, as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee,  would  cripple  the  efforts  of 
this  Department  to  enforce  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  Americana  to  an 
equal  opportunity  In  education.  The  only 
districts  which  HEW  deals  with  under  Title 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Righto  Act  are  thoee  operating 
Illegally  segregated  school  systems.  HBWs 
role  Is  to  assist  these  districts  In  working 
out  practical,  effective,  and  educationally 
sound  deaegregatlon  plans  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

Sections  406  and  409  would  serloualy  re- 
strict the  flexibility  of  HKW  and  local  school 
dUtrlcu  In  working  out  appropriate  aolu- 
tlons.  Racaldtrant  school  dlitrlota  would  be 
encouraged  to  harden  their  positions,  and 
dl«trioto  which  have  compiled  with  tbe  law 
would  tM  tempted  to  go  back  on  their  oom- 
mltmenU.   This    could   serloualy   Jeopardize 
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the  suDstantlal  progress  made  In  school  de- 
segregation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  three  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  I  think  we  are  for- 
getting or  overlooking  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  a  few  points  that  are  worth 
remembering.  For  example,  a  few  min- 
utes ago  I  asked  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
If  he  did  not  remember,  as  I  do,  that  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  the  very 
■amendment  upon  which  most  of  the 
Court  decisions  are  based,  does  not  In 
section  5  provide  that  Congress  shall 
•have  the  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate 
legislation  the  provisions  of  the  article. 

And  he  agreed  with  me. 

We  have  acted  In  Congress  since  the 
Brovm  case.  We  acted  in  1964.  We  were 
told  earlier  today  that  In  the  Brown 
case  the  Supreme  Court  decreed  the  end 
of  segregated  schools.  Assuming  that  Is 
what  the  Court  decreed.  Congress  then 
undertook  to  determine  what  segrega- 
tion and  desegregation  mean.  The  Court 
did  not  spell  it  out,  but  Congress  spelled 
it  out  by  defining  the  word  "desegrega- 
tion" In  tiUe  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  and  every  person  who  has  spoken 
in  favor  of  the  Cohelan  amendment  to- 
day voted  for  that  Civil  Rights  Act,  as 
did  many  other  Members  of  Congress. 

What  did  Congress  say  desegregation 
means?  Congress  said  desegregation 
means  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  and  within  such  schools 
without  regard  to  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  And  then  we 
went  further  and  defined  what  desegre- 
gation does  not  mean,  and  here  Is  what 
Congress  said  desegregation  does  not 
mean: 

Desegregation  shall  not  mean  tbe  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

That  Is  what  all  this  argument  is 
about.  If  there  were  not  any  assigrunent 
of  students,  cross-busing  them  across 
counties  and  across  cities  to  achieve 
racial  balance  In  Individual  schoolhouses, 
we  would  not  have  any  problem. 

We  went  further  and  we  ouUawed,  we 
struck  down  the  busing  of  students  for 
this  purpose,  or  the  use  of  transporto- 
tion  to  achieve  racial  balance,  in  section 
407  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Are  we  going  to  repudiate  that 
today?  The  purpose  of  the  Whitten 
amendment  Is  to  implement  the  decision 
of  Congress  pursuant  to  amendment  14 
of  the  Constitution,  and  it  complies  with 
the  definition  of  what  "segregation" 
means,  and  what  "desegregation"  means. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  Just  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  what  the 
implementation,  of  so-called,  desegrega- 
tion by  HEW  through  the  closing  of 
schools  has  done  to  the  South.  I  have 


the  actual  figures  compUed  from  HEW's 
own  records  as  supplied  to  me  for  the 
year  1968  through  1969.  There  were  475 
schools  In  the  South  closed  for  deseg- 
regation reasons,  that  Is.  to  Impose  and 
to  force  the  students  out  of  one  school 
and  into  another  school  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

In  my  own  district,  in  suburban  At- 
lanta, we  had  a  school  which  was  6  years 
old.  HEW  said  we  had  to  close  it,  because 
all  the  student  body  was  black.  Without 
exception  every  child  going  there  lived 
closer  to  that  school  than  any  other  but 
they  were  to  be  forced  to  another  school. 
That  Is  one  example. 

There  is  an  8-year-old  high  school  in 
Gainesville  standing  vacant  In  a  black 
area.  There  were  784  schools  totally 
closed  last  year  and  475  because  appar- 
entty  HEW  and  the  courts  interpreted 
the  law  to  mean  that  in  order  to  force 
the  students  out  they  had  to  close  the 
school. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  over  this 
ground  before,  and,  of  course,  the  issues 
are  crystal  clear  to  everyone  who  is  a 
Member  of  this  House,  so  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  the  legalisms  that  have  been 
raised  as  If  they  are  some  new  particular 
development  of  the  law  that  Is  unclear 
or  mysterious. 

I  hear  some  of  the  Members  about  us 
talking  about  the  1954  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  as  If  there  Is  still  some 
doubt  about  it. 

Brown  against  Board  of  Education  in 
1954  was  decided  two  times.  It  is  pretty 
clear  what  it  said:  With  all  deliberate 
speed  we  must  begin  the  desegregation  of 
our  racist  two-system  schools  that  ob- 
tained primarily  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

So  what  we  began  to  do  was  to  separate 
out  those  schools  that  were  desegregated 
de  facto  because  of  the  accidental  or  the 
intentional  racial  discrimination  In  hous- 
ing that  created  all-black  or  all-white 
school  patterns.  Then  we  went  at  those 
school  systems  that  were  deliberately  and 
intentionally  set  up  to  continue  and 
tolerate  racial  segregation. 

Now,  there  is  not  a  Member  from  the 
South,  North,  East  or  the  West,  who  is 
not  as  well  aware  of  this  fact  as  every 
school  child  in  America. 

So  what  this  amendment  does  is  pro- 
vide, "except  as  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution," and  seeks  to  establish  that 
wherever  there  have  been  school  systems 
established  by  law  to  segregate  they  must 
be  brought  to  an  end. 
This  was  said  clearly  by  Brown  in  1954. 
Then  we  had  Brown  against  the  Board 
of  Education  the  second  time.  Since  then 
we  have  had  scores  of  cases  delineating 
this. 

I  am  in  the  well  today  pleading  with  my 
colleagues  to  merely  continue  this  part 
of  the  law.  I  am  not  here  to  ask  you  today 
that  It  Is  high  time  we  end  de  facto  seg- 
gregation  In  the  North  and  the  South  and 
everywhere  that  obtains.  I  will  refrain 
from  that  request  today,  my  colleagues. 
But  why  can  we  not  continue  to  abolish  It 
in  the  legally  created  dual  school  systems 
that  obviously  foster  and  continue  the 
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that  we  claim  we  do  not 


segregation 
want? 

It  Is  about  time  the  hypocrisy  of  this 
one  branch  of  Government  came  to  an 
end  It  can  come  to  an  end  this  after- 
noon, because  all  we  have  to  do  Is  go  back 
to  where  we  were  only  a  month  ago.  and 
that  is  to  accept  this  language  which  will 
eliminate  the  de  jure  two  school  sys- 
tems wherever  they  may  exist. 

Now  a  word  on  busing.  I  know  how  in- 
flammatory it  is  In  the  districts  of  some 
of  my  colleagues.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  is  more  busing  when  there 
are  two  school  systems  than  there  can 
eyer  be  when  there  is  either  de  facto  seg- 
regation or  an  attempt  to  create  some 
racial  balance.  That  is  the  truth.  The 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  testified  to  It  by  pointing  out 
that  In  300  cases  where  districts  have 
submitted  school  plans  in  290  of  them 
there  was  less  busing  as  a  result  of  these 
plans  which  ended  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem. In  less  than  10  was  there  more 
busing. 

I  am  asking  you  to  disregard  the  hys- 
teric conversation  that  has  gone  on  in 
the  cloakrooms  about  busing.  If  you  are 
really  hung  up  about  busing  then  I  will 
introduce  a  rollerskate  amendment  to 
provide  a  way  to  get  children  to  school 
if  you  wish.  Or  perhaps  we  should  pro- 
vide the  kids  motorbikes.  How  they  get  to 
school  is  not  nearly  as  imporUnt  as  the 
fact  they  all  go  to  unified,  desegregated 
schools  with  the  best  available  curric- 
ulums. 

When  we  begin  to  talk  about  freedom 
of  choice,  we  have  only  to  read  what  the 
courts  have  been  saying  these  many 
years.  I  know  there  are  some  people  here 
who  do  not  like  to  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  there  are  Federal  courts  that 
rule  on  these  questlcftis.  The  central  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  freedom 
of  choice  if  you  have  a  freedom  of  choice 
plan.  Many  black  families  stniggling  un- 
der the  economic  and  social  conditions 
that  prevail  in  this  country — and  I  doubt 
if  anyone  can  seriously  question  that 
they  prevail — are  not  free  to  come  to  the 
very  pe(H>le  who  are  working  in  concert 
against  them  and  seriously  assert  a 
"choice." 

So  the  courts  have  properly  said  if  the 
freedom  of  choice  plan  does  not  really 

accomplish  the  end  to  which  it  is 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conyers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  So  when  we  begin  to 
talk  about  a  freedom  of  choice  plan,  un- 
less the  courts  say  that  it  actually  pro- 
vides a  freedom  of  choice.  It  will  not  be 
accepted.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
moment  of  truth  for  25  million  black 
Americans.  It  is  not  Just  them,  but  it  is 
the  moment  of  truth  for  this  Nation,  be- 
cause we  are  now  about  to  set  aside  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  that  a-e  being  quoted 
by  my  friends  from  the  South.  We  are 
about  to  nullify  the  very  little  progress 
that  has  been  made  In  this  country- 

I  appeal  to  you  as  Americans,  as  black 
and  white  Representatives  that  want  to 
put  an  end  to  the  kinds  of  polarizations 


that  have  gone  on  in  this  country  to  Join 
with  us  and  accept  the  Cohelan  and 
Conte  amendments. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  President's  veto 
message  laid  before  the  House  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  1970.  it  was  sUted: 

If  the  veto  Is  susUlned.  I  will  Immediately 
seek  appropriations  which  will  assure  the 
funds  necessary  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  nation  In  education  and  health.  No 
school  will  need  to  be  closed,  no  child  need 
have  his  education  Interrupted  or  Unpaired 
as  a  result  of  this  veto  action. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  argxmients  of 
my  colleagues  here  today  that  the  state- 
ment that  no  child's  education  would  be 
interrupted  or  impaired  and  no  school 
win  be  closed  If  the  veto  was  sustained 
must  have  been  based  on  some  misin- 
formation. Member  after  Member  of 
this  body  today  Is  indicating  that  because 
of  the  veto  and  the  Inadequate  funds 
requested  by  the  President,  children  will 
have  their  education  Interrupted  and  im- 
paired and  school  terms  will  be  shortened 
and  perhaps  even  schools  closed  unless 
we  act  today  to  Increase  the  inadequate 
funds  sought  by  the  administration. 

I  would  like  to  make  my  position  per- 
fectly clear  on  the  Issue  of  school  bus- 
ing to  promote  racial  balance  and  on  de 
Jure  and  de  facto  segregation. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  16  years  ago 
that  de  Jure  segregation  violated  our 
Constitution  and  I  am  proud  to  state 
that  schools  In  my  congressional  district 
were  at  once  promptly  mtegrated  and  are 
so  operated  today. 

As  to  de  facto  segregation  and  busing 
that  will  destroy  the  indigenous  char- 
acter of  the  neighborhood  school.  I  think 
the  proposal  both  Impractical  and  harm- 
ful to  both  the  school  tmd  the  school- 
children Involved.  A  few  examples  should 
suffice.  In  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, we  have  had  and  probably  now  have 
at  least  two  counties  in  which  there  are 
no  black  people  and  indeed  it  Is  prob- 
able that  certain  other  racial  and  reli- 
gious minorities  are  not  represented  or 
have  only  token  representation  in  such 
counties,  although  such  minority  groups 
may  exist  in  substantial  numbers  in 
other  areas  of  the  district. 

If  these  de  facto  segregation  situations 
are  to  be  cured  and  the  mutual  benefits 
of  Intermingling  made  available,  then 
it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  school 
buses  to  haul  children  100  to  150  miles 
one  way  or  200  to  300  miles  round  trip 
each  day  to  banish  de  facto  segregation. 
To  state  the  facts.  I  think  indicates 
how  far  astray  we  can  go  when  pure 
theory  is  ascendant  to  experience  and 
practicality.  It  further  Indicates  the  ab- 
siutllty  Implicit  in  the  attempt  to  ap- 
ply the  language  of  the  corporate  lawyer 
to  the  problems  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  at  least  the  third 
time  In  a  year  and  a  half  I  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  so-called  Whitten  amend- 
ments which  attempt  once  again  to  per- 
petuate Illegal  dual  school  systems  in 
the  South. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 


Just  said,  this  Congress,  this  House,  to- 
day faces  a  moment  of  truth  on  an  im- 
portant matter,  far  more  important  than 
any  money  in  this  bill.  Are  we  to  make 
today  a  craven  retreat  from  racial  inte- 
gration or  are  we  going  to  stand  four- 
square back  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
timlty  for  all  Americans?  I  think  there 
are  few  of  us  in  this  House  today  who 
cannot  reflect  with  a  measiu-e  of  sadness 
that  some  16  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  segregated  education 
Is  inherently  unequal,  we  still  are  trying 
here  In  this  body  to  find  devious  ways  to 
perpetuate  this  morally  reprehensible 
and  educationally  damaging  practice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 
should  not  further  demean  Itself  and 
should  not  further  default  on  a  moral 
debt  to  all  Americans  that  dates  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  Civil  War. 
That  is  why  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNT«)  to  strike  out  section  410  and  to 
add  the  words  "except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution"  to  sections  408  and  409. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Supreme  Court 
made  quite  clear  and  abundantly  plain 
on  October  29.  1969.  Just  a  little  while 
ago.  in  the  case  of  Alexander  against 
Holmes  County  Board  of  Education  that 
every — and  I  repeat  every — school  dis- 
trict is  obligated  to  end  dual  school  sys- 
tems "at  once"  and  "now  and  hereafter" 
to  operate  only  unitary  systems. 

The  Court  held  that : 

Continued  operation  of  segregated  schools   | 
under  a  standard  of  allowing  "all  deliberate   ^ 
speed"  for  desegregation  Is  no  longer  con- 
stitutionally permissible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  will  argue  that 
these  sections  of  the  bill  are  intended 
only  to  allow  children  to  attend  the 
school  of  their  and  their  parents'  choice. 
However,  freedom  of  choice  plans  have 
been  totally  Inadequate  and  Insufficient 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  held 
that  such  plans  are  acceptable  only  when 
they  result  in  the  elimination  of  discrim- 
ination and  xmconstitutional  segrega- 
tion. 

Specifically,  on  May  27.  1968.  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  the  case  of  Green 
against  County  School  Board  of  New 
Kent  County  that: 

The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  1b  to 
come  forward  with  a  desegregation  plan  that 
promises  realistically  to  work,  and  promises 
reallsUcally  to  work  now. 

Now.  what  are  we  doing  here  today? 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment seeks  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  cutting  off  Federal  fimds 
to  school  districts  which  use  freedom  of 
choice  plans.  The  Jonas  amendment, 
section  410.  as  I  understand  It.  would 
seek  to  go  still  further  in  denying  the 
Government  power  to  force  school  dis- 
tricts to  move  beyond  freedom  of  choice. 
This  would  appear  to  me  to  be  In  direct 
contravention  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
mandate  in  the  Alexander  case. 

Mr.  Chairmim,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Cohelah), 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE),  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
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Igan  (Mr.  Con  vers)   for  their  eloquent 
statements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  time 
that  the  Congress  give  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  full 
authority  to  withhold  money  In  order  to 
enforce  desegregation,  and  it  is  about 
time  that  the  administration  use  the 
full  force  of  its  moral  and  political  power 
to  back  up  such  actions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  House,  if  it  is  to  honor  its  heritage, 
if  It  is  to  have  relevancy  to  the  future, 
must  support  the  amendment  and  must 
do  so  in  order  to  uphold  the  integrity 
of  the  House  and  the  integrity  of  the 
American  dream. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  as  one  southern 
voice  in  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
in  support  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as 
the  ultimate  authority  to  interpret  that 
instrument. 

There  has  been  a  lot  said  about  con- 
stitutionality that  has  not  been,  with 
all  due  respect,  not  too  well  said. 

What  the  Constitution  requires,  as  I 
understand  it  under  the  Brown  decision, 
is  that  there  may  not  be  two  sets  of 
schools,  whatever  the  cause;  that  no 
governmental  authority  resulting  in  two 
sets  of  schools  may  ultimately  be  upheld 
and  that  where  there  are  two  sets  of 
schools,  one  black,  and  one  white,  there 
must  hereafter  be  Just  one  set  of  schools. 
By  whatever  means,  the  wrongful  gov- 
ernmental action  must  be  upset.  That  is 
what  the  Court  says,  it  seems  to  me.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  upset  that  black  school 
and  that  white  school  by  using  various 
techniques,  new  techniques,  the  Court 
says  they  must  be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whtiten)  said  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect— that  we  may  not  write  law  in  op- 
position to  the  determination  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  respect  to  constitu- 
tionality and,  therefore,  he  argues  that 
we  do  not  need  the  qualification.  I  want 
to  suggest  to  you  that  we  do  need  the 
qualification. 

Just  as  the  able  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  pointed  out,  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  write  its 
laws  in  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  there  is  one  thing  that  Is  not 
done  If  we  utilize  the  language  that  now 
appears  in  the  bill,  the  language  of  the 
Whitten  amendment: 

The  language  of  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment would  imply  that  HEW  should  be 
blind  to  what  is  being  done  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  it  clear 
that  HEW  should  act  in  conformity  with 
the  Justice  Department,  operate  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution,  and  that 
every  arm  of  Uie  Government  should  act 
as  a  single  arm  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cohe- 
lan) has  offered  would  do.  The  Cohelan 
amendment  merely  gusuimtees  that 
HEW,  the  Justice  Department,  and  every 


other  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
support  Uie  Constitution;  but  not  beyond 
what  is  must  do  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose— not  to  the  point  of  gratuitously  re- 
quiring busing,  not  to  the  point  of  gra- 
tuitously destroying  the  neighborhood 
school,  but  to  the  extent  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  into  conformity  all  forces 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  away 
with  the  segregated  school. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Cohe- 
lan) be  adopted. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again, 
like  a  recurrent  bad  dream,  we  are  faced 
with  the  Whitten  amendments.  And  now, 
in  addition,  the  Jonas  amendment  has 
been  added  to  HJl.  15931,  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  1970,  to  com- 
pound the  severity  of  the  situation. 

The  Whitten  amendments  are  em- 
bodied in  sections  408  and  409  of  the 
bill.  These  provide: 

Sec.  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  Involving  the 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  any  student  at- 
tending any  elementary  or  secondary  school 
to  a  particular  school  against  the  choice  of 
his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  Involving  the 
busing  of  studenu.  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  students  to  a 
particular  school  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  obtaining  federal  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able to  any  state,  school  district,  or  school. 

These  amendments  are  not  new  to  the 
House.  On  July  31  of  last  year  the  House 
rejected  an  amendment  which  would 
have  stricken  them  from  the  previous 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  H  Jl.  13111. 1  op- 
posed the  Whitten  amendments  then, 
and  I  oppose  them  now. 

Fortunately,  this  House  was  offered 
an  opportunity  to  redeem  itself.  On  De- 
cember 17,  the  other  body  adopted  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  which  added  to  the  beginning  of 
each  section — then,  as  now.  sections  408 
and  409 — the  words,  "except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution."  And  on  December 
18,  the  House  instructed  the  House  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  13111— since  vetoed  by  the 
President — to  accept  this  language, 
which  at  least  lessened  the  impact  of 
the  Whitten  amendments. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  House  clearly 
expressed  its  will  on  December  18,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  resur- 
rected the  Whitten  amendments  and  in- 
corporated them  once  again  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  now  before  us. 

These  amendments  are  another  In  a 
long  line  of  attempts  to  frustrate  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  347  U.S. 
483  (1954),  and  the  rulings  which  have 
followed  from  it.  The  vice  of  sections 
408  and  409,  of  course,  is  that  they  com- 
pel the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  accept  so-called 
freedom-of-choice  plans  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  these  plans  will  end 
dual  school  systems  and  segregation. 


Yet  the  Supreme  Court  has  made 
eminently  clear,  in  Green  v.  School 
Board  of  Virginia,  391  U.S.  430  (1968), 
that  "freedom  of  choice "  plans  can  be 
sanctioned  if — and  only  if — they  effectu- 
ate "conversion  of  a  State-imposed  dual 
system  to  a  unitary,  nonracial  system." 
And  even  in  such  case,  a  "freedom  of 
choice  "  plan  "must  be  held  imacceptable" 
when  "there  are  reasonably  available 
other  ways,  such  for  illustration  as  zon- 
ing, promising  speedier  and  more  effec- 
tive conversion  to  a  unitary,  nonracial 
school  system." — Green  against  School 
Board  of  Virginia. 

The  Whitten  amendments  fly  in  the 
face  of  Green  and  compel  the  Federal 
Government  to  accept  a  "freedom  of 
choice"  plan  without  regard  to  its  effec- 
tiveness in  achieving  a  unitary,  nonracial 
school  system. 

The  Jonas  amendment  is  even  more 
destructive  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Em- 
bodied in  section  410  of  H.R.  15931,  it 
provides : 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide,  formulate,  carry  out, 
or  Implement,  any  plan  which  would  deny  to 
any  student  the  right  or  privilege  of  attend- 
ing any  public  school  of  his  or  her  choice  aa 
selected  by  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian. 

Section  410  would  deny  Federal  funds 
to  any  school  district  which  tries  to 
"formulate,  carry  out,  or  implement"  a 
unitary,  nonracial  school  system  and 
thereby  comply  with  the  law  of  the  land. 

And  it  does  not  even  allow  the  south- 
ern white  student  enlightened  enough  to 
throw  off  the  bigotry  of  his  parents  to 
attend  an  integrated  school  against  his 
parents'  wishes:  the  words  used  are  "any 
public  school  of  his  or  her  choice  as 
selected  by  his  or  her  parent  or  guard- 
ian"— and  I  emphasize,  "as  selected." 

"Freedom  of  choice"  plans  are  nothing 
less  than  subterfuges  for  perpetuating 
segregation.  I  need  not  resort  to  unsup- 
ported polemic  to  make  this  point.  The 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  issued  in  July  1967,  and  entitled, 
"Southern  School  Desegregation,  1966- 
67"  offers  somber  testimony  to  the  hy- 
procrisy  of  "freedom  of  choice."  As  the 
report  states,  in  presenting  its  examina- 
tion of  "freedom  of  choice": 

Instances  of  .  .  .  misconduct — ^including 
Intimidation  by  violence  and  economic  re- 
prisal, and  improper  acts  of  school  authori- 
ties and  other  public  oflOcials — were  found 
In  the  present  study,  (p.  74) . 

The  cases  cited  by  the  Commission  de- 
tail this  violence  and  economic  reprisal: 

But  the  parents  of  a  twelve-year-old  Negro 
boy  in  the  seventh  grade  of  one  of  the 
schools  (in  Clay  County.  Mississippi)  under 
the  Superintendent's  supervisor  reported 
that  Just  before  school  opened:  "White  folks 
told  some  colored  to  tell  us  that  if  the 
child  went,  he  wouldn't  come  back  alive  or 
wouldn't  come  back  like  he  went."  (p.  76) 

The  mother  of  two  of  the  children  at- 
tending the  formerly  all-white  school  (In 
Clay  County.  Mississippi)  reported  that  she 
had  received  a  notice  in  her  mailbox  on 
Augiist  29  saying  that  she  had  three  days 
to  remove  her  children  from  the  white  school 
"or  bum  on  the  cross — KKK."  (p.  76) 

Jennie  Joyce  Willis.  13,  one  of  the  (Negro) 
children  who  had  sought  to  transfer,  was 
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hit  in  the  face  by  the  shotgun  blast  and 
lost  her  right  eye.   (p.  79) 

One.  a  fourteen- year»old  boy.  filled  In 
his  own  (transfer)  form.  His  father  re- 
ported: "He  was  In  before  I  know.  I  came 
out  of  work,  and  saw  him  walking  home 
I  from  the  formerly  all-white  school  1  and 
that  Monday  night,  the  man  came  and  said. 
"I  want  my  damn  house  by  Saturday  .  . 
(p.83) 

•Freedom  of  choice"  is  really  a  throw- 
back to  the  Institution  of  segregation— 
an  institution  declared  unconstitutional 
16  years  ago  by  a  unanimous  court  in 
Broum  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
347  U.S.  483  (1954>.  The  Court  there 
made  clear  the  evil  which  segregation 
Is.  and  the  damage  it  inflicts: 

In  McLaurin  v.  Oklahoma  State  Regents 
supra.,  the  Court,  in  requiring  that  a  Negro 
admitted  to  a  white  graduate  school  be 
treated  like  all  other  students,  again  resorted 
to  Intangible  considerations:  •.  .  .  his  ability 
to  study,  to  engage  in  discussions  and  ex- 
change views  with  other  studenU.  and.  in 
general,  to  learn  his  profession."  Such  con- 
siderations apply  with  added  force  to  children 
m  grade  and  high  schools.  To  separate  them 
from  others  of  similar  age  and  qualincatlons 
because  of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of 
inferiority  as  to  their  status  in  the  com- 
munity that  may  affect  their  hearts  and 
minds  m  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone 
Separate  educational  faculties  are  inherently 
unequal    .  .  " 

The  Court  in  Brown  was  spouting 
neither  pipedreams  nor  baseless  plati- 
tudes. Numerous  scientific  studies  have 
reported  the  damage  which  segregation 
brings  upon  the  victim— ^«nd.  as  well,  on 
the  majority  group  child. 

For  example,  the  appendix  to  the  ap- 
pellanfs  brief  in  the  Brown  case,  which 
was  drafted  and  signed  by  some  32 
sociologists,  anthropologists,  phychol- 
ogists,  and  psychlstrists,  noted  the  find- 
ings of  the  1950  Mldcentury  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  The 
brief  recounts  some  of  these  findings: 

Some  children,  usually  of  the  lower  socio- 
economic classes,  may  react  by  overt  ag- 
gressions and  hostility  directed  toward  their 
own  group  of  members  of  the  dominant 
groups.  Antisocial  and  delinquent  behavior 
may  often  be  interpreted  as  reactions  to  these 
racial  frustrations.  These  reactions  are  self- 
destructlve  in  that  the  larger  society  not  only 
punishes  those  who  commit  them,  but  often 
interprets  such  aggressive  and  antl-soclal  be- 
havior as  Jxisttflcatlon  for  continuing  prej- 
udice and  segregation. 
Mlddl«    class    and    upper    class    minority 


group  children  are  likely  to  react  to  their  ra- 
cial frustrations  and  conflicts  by  withdrawal 
and  submissive  behavior  Or.  they  may  react 
with  compensatory  and  rigid  conformity  to 
the  prevailing  middle  class  values  and  stand- 
ards and  an  aggressive  determination  to  suc- 
ceed In  these  terms  in  spite  of  the  handicap 
of  their  minority  status. 

The  report  Indicates  that  minority  group 
children  of  all  social  and  economic  classes 
often  react  with  a  generally  defeated  atti- 
tude and  a  lowering  of  personal  amblUons. 
This,  for  example.  Is  reflected  In  a  lowering 
of  pupil  morale  and  a  depression  of  the  edu- 
cation asplrauon  level  among  minority  group 
children  in  segregated  schools.  In  producing 
such  effecU,  segregated  schools  Impair  the 
ability  of  the  child  to  profit  from  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  provided  him.  .  .  . 

With  reference  to  the  Impact  of  segrega- 
tion and  Its  concomitants  on  children  of 
the  majority  group,  the  report  Indicates  .  .  . 
that  confusion,  conflict,  moral  cynicism,  and 
disrespect  for  authority  may  arise  in  major- 
ity group  children  as  a  consequence  of  being 
taught  the  moral,  religious,  and  democratic 
principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
Importance  of  jusUce  and  fair  play  by  the 
same  persons  and  insUtutlons  who.  in  their 
support  of  racial  segregation  and  related 
practices,  seem  to  be  acting  In  a  prejudiced 
and  discriminatory  manner.  Some  individu- 
als may  attempt  to  resolve  the  conflict  by 
Intensifying  their  hostility  toward  the  mi- 
nority group.  Others  may  react  by  guilt  feel- 
ings, which  are  not  necessarily  reflected  in 
more  humane  attitudes  toward  the  minority 
group.  8U11  others  react  by  developing  an 
unwholesome,  rigid  and  uncritical  Idealiza- 
tion of  all  authority  figures  .  .  .  they  despise 
the  weak,  while  they  obsequiously  and  un- 
questlonlngly  comform  to  the  demands  of 
the  strong  whom  they  also.  paradozicaUy. 
subconsciously  hate. 

Perhaps  all  this  is  commonplace.  But  it 
is  clear  that  the  proponents  of  the  Whit- 
ten  and  Jonas  amendments  either  refuse 
to  acknowledge,  or  Ignore,  or  what  is 
even  worse,  embrace,  the  evil,  both  overt 
and  subtle,  wreaked  by  the  Institutions 
of  segregation,  and  by  racial  prejudice. 

And  yet,  the  evidence  repeats  itself. 
In  Bfarch  1967.  for  example,  the  UJB. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  concluded.  In 
Its  report  entitled  "Racial  IsolaUon  in 
the  Public  Schools" : 

The  central  truth  which  emerges  from  this 
report  and  from  all  of  the  Commission's  In- 
vestigations Is  simply  this:  Negro  children 
suffer  serious  barm  when  their  education 
takes  place  In  public  schools  which  are 
racially  segregated,  whatever  the  source  of 
such  segregation  may  be. 

Negro  children  who  attend  predominantly 
Negro  schools  do  not  achieve  as  well  as  other 


children.  Negro  and  white.  Their  aspirations 
are  more  restricted  than  those  of  other  chil- 
dren and  they  do  not  have  as  much  confi- 
dence that  they  can  influence  their  own  fu- 
tures. When  they  become  adults,  they  are 
less  likely  to  participate  In  the  mainstream 
of  American  society,  and  more  likely  to  fear, 
dislike,  and  avoid  white  Americans.  The  con- 
clusion drawn  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
about  the  Impact  upon  children  of  segrega- 
tion compelled  by  law— that  It  "affecU  their 
hearts  and  minds  In  ways  unlikely  ever  to 
be  undone" — applies  to  segregation  not  com- 
pelled by  law. 

The  major  source  of  the  harm  which  racial 
Isolation  Infllcw  upon  Negro  children  Is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  It  lies  In  the  attitudes 
which  such  segregation  generates  In  children 
and  the  effect  these  attitudes  have  upon  moti- 
vation to  learn  and  achievement  Negro 
children  believe  that  their  schools  are  stig- 
matized and  regarded  as  Inferior  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Their  belief  l.s  shared  by 
their  parents  and  by  their  teachers.  And  their 
belief  Is  founded  In  fact. 

IsolaUon  of  Negroes  In  the  schools  has  a 
slgnlflcance  different  from  the  meaning  that 
religious  or  ethnic  separation  may  have  had 
for  other  minority  groups  because  the  his- 
tory of  Negroes  In  the  United  States  has  been 
different  from  the  history  of  all  other  minor- 
ity groups.  Negroes  in  this  country  were  first 
enslaved,  later  segregated  by  law.  and  now 
are  segregated  and  discriminated  against  by 
a  combination  of  governmental  and  private 
action.  They  do  not  reside  today  in  ghettos  as 
the  restUt  of  an  exercise  of  free  choice  and 
the  attendance  of  their  children  In  racially 
isolated  schools  Is  not  an  accident  of  fate 
wholly  unconnected  with  deliberate  segrega- 
tion and  other  forms  of  discrimination.  In 
the  light  of  this  history,  the  feelings  of 
stigma  generated  In  Negro  children  by  at- 
tendance at  racially  Isolated  schools  are 
realistic  and  cannot  be  easily  overcome.  I 
(pp.  11-12).  ' 

Given  the  irrefutable  evidence — evi- 
dence which  should  make  even  consider- 
ation of  the  Whltten  and  Jonas  amend- 
ments, let  alone  passage  of  them  insup- 
ix>rtable — I  can  only  deplore  the  Invoca- 
tion of  "freedom  of  choice."  Let  no  one 
deceive,  or  be  deceived.  "Freedom  of 
choice"  Is  a  perversion  of  terms— "free- 
dom" can  never  be  equated  with  the 
repression  and  injustice  which  "freedom 
of  choice"  actually  constitutes. 

The  statistics  released  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
January  4,  1970,  show  how  little  progress 
has  been  made  since  the  Supreme  Court's 
1954  desegregation  decision.  How,  then, 
can  we  allow  passage  of  the  Whltten  and 
Jonas  amendments,  in  light  of  the  fol- 
lowing figures? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cohelan 
and  Mr.  Bow. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  122.  noes 
145. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OITZBED    BT     MR.    JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page 
61.  line  9,  after  the  word  "student"  Insert  a 
comma  and  add  the  following:  "because  of 
bis  or  her  race  or  color". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
merely  a  perfecting  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  the  criticism  I  have  heard  directed 
to  it  is  valid,  but  it  has  been  charged 
that  without  this  perfecting  language 
some  local  school  board  might  be  denied 
the  right  to  make  assignments  of  stu- 
dents on  a  geographical  or  a  zone  basis. 
The  perfecting  amendment  is  to  make 
crystal  clear  that  the  amendment  is  in- 
tended only  to  deal  with  assignments  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color.  I  have  spoken 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
.  subcommittee,  and  while  he  will  not  sup- 
4  port  my  amendment,  he  will  accept  this 
perfecting  amendment  to  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Chairman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course.  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  subcommittee,  but  I  do  agree 
that  the  amendment  is  entirely  for  the 
purposes  of  clarification. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    orrEKED    BT    MR.    ROBISON 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment.  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:' 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Robisok:  On 
page  61.  line  7,  strike  out  secUon  410  through 
line  0. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
motion  to  strike  section  410— now  the 
last  section — from  the  bill  before  us. 

I  have  no  reservations  about  offering 
such  a  motion,  though  I  do  have  certain 
regrets — regrets  relating  to  the  respect, 
admiration,  and  real  affection  I  have  for 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  .  whose  words  these 
are  and  whose  amendment  this  was. 

The  words — the  changed  words,  now — 
on  the  surface,  seem  almost  innocuous: 
but,  in  the  context  of  current  events, 
they  offer  no  help,  or  solution,  to  smyone. 
They  stand,  at  best,  as  a  symbolic  gesture 
against  the  turbulence  and  trouble  that 
now  surrounds  the  issue  of  school  inte- 


gration in  the  South,  as  well  as.  now.  in 
some  other  sections  of  our  Nation,  and 
one  can  well  understand  why  those  who 
have  been  most  upset  by  this  developing 
and  deteriorating  situation  might  take 
some  comfort  from  having  some  such 
words  in  this  bill. 

However,  the  plain  fact  of  this  matter 
is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  wrong 
time  and  the  wrong  place  for  these 
words — even  if  they  are  to  be  taken  only 
as  a  symbolic  banner.  They  serve  to  do 
nothing  but  render  this  poor  vehicle,  al- 
ready overloaded  with  controversy,  and 
already  7  months  overdue,  even  more 
controversial.  One  can  visualize,  for  ex- 
ample, the  other  body  spending — in  its 
present  mood — several  days  struggling 
with  words  such  as  these,  seeking  a  con- 
sensus as  to  their  meaning  and  true  ef- 
fect. And  all  this,  while  our  main  objec- 
tive ought  to  be  to  get  this  appropriation 
bill — already  so  unnecessarily  delayed — 
through  this  Congress  and  again  down 
to  the  President,  whatever  its  final  form 
may  be. 

And  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  this 
wording  is  totally  out  of  place  in  this 
appropriation  bill,  there  are  also  some 
disturbing  implications  to  the  section. 
The  wording,  even  as  now  changed,  if 
taken  literally,  would  still  seem  to  tend 
to  destroy  the  traditional  concepts  of 
neighborhood  schools;  it  would  seem  to 
dissolve  local  district  lines  almost  at  the 
parents'  whim;  It  would  seem  to  further 
confuse  already  overburdened  school 
administrators  as  they  try  to  make  sense 
out  of  congressional  intent  and  constitu- 
tional mandates. 

Fnirther,  section  410  might  be  inter- 
preted as  requiring  the  cutting  off  of 
funds  to  school  districts  which  have 
adopted  and  already  implemented  deseg- 
regation plans  based  on  factors  other 
than  "freedom  of  choice."  This  might 
happen  even  if  the  school  district  were 
obeying  the  dictates  of  a  court  decision; 
and  to  that  extent,  this  unfortunate 
wording  will — I  fear — encourage  dis- 
tricts to  defy  the  orders  of  the  Federal 
courts  involving  "pairing"  and  "rezonlng" 
decisions  which  go  beyond  the  scope  of 
"freedom  of  choice." 

Aside  from  the  practical  problems,  of 
course,  is  the  very  real  possibility  that 
the  wording  may  be  unconstitutional  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  promoting  effective  desegregation 
measures  on  the  local  level  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Even  if  these  other  very  real  problans 
were  only  illusory,  let  us  be  honest 
enough  to  emphasize  that  this  is  hardly 
the  vehicle  for  such  provisions,  which 
have  so  many  social  and  political  mani- 
festations. We  owe  it  to  a  troubled  peo- 
ple to  address  this  entire  problem  area 
in  a  sensible,  rational  way.  Adding  sec- 
tion 410  to  the  tall  end  of  this  appro- 
priations bill,  obscuring  the  primaiT 
fimctions  and  purposes  of  the  measure, 
is  hardly  responsible  at  thk  jimcture. 

How  can  we  expect  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  work  together  to  overcome 
the  tramendous  racial  and  social  crises 


we  have  inflicted  upon  ourselves,  if  we 
as  their  representatives  choose  to  deal 
with  such  a  crucial  issue  in  this  back- 
handed manner? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  seeks 
to  strike  section  410  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  I  offered  just  before  the 
gentleman  spoke,  which  was  a  perfecting 
amendment.  In  order  to  bring  this  into 
focus,  let  me  impose  on  the  good  nature 
of  Members  by  reading  again  the  amend- 
ment as  it  now  stands,  and  which  is 
sought  to  be  stricken  by  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

It  is  a  very  simple  amendment  which 
provides : 

Sec.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide,  formulate, 
carry  out,  or  Implement,  any  plan  which 
would  deny  to  any  student,  because  of  bis 
or  her  race  or  color,  the  right  or  privilege  of 
attending  any  public  school  of  his  or  her 
choice  as  selected  by  his  or  her  parent  or 
guardian. 

Will  someone  please  tell  me,  pray,  how 
anybody  could  i>ossibly  object  to  that 
if  we  believe  in  freedom?  Why,  freedom 
is  what  this  country  is  all  about.  That  is 
why  our  ancestors  fought  a  Revolution- 
ary War  and  why  we  have  fought  many 
wars  since.  If  one  is  going  to  be  denied 
the  right  to  attend  a  school  of  his  choice 
because  he  is  black,  that  black  person 
does  not  have  freedom  of  choice,  and 
some  of  his  freedom  is  thereby  denied. 
If  a  white  student  is  denied  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  school  of  his  choice 
simply  because  he  is  white,  then  we  are 
denying  that  white  student  one  of  the 
freedoms  that  was  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  Constitution  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  5  minutes.  The  issue  is  crystal  clear. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  we 
believe  in  freedom  of  choice  or  whether 
we  believe  in  denying  freedom  of  choice 
to  people  because  of  their  color  or  race. 
I  ask  for  a  negative  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
strike  section  410  of  this  bill.  No  issue 
in  my  memory  has  more  greatly  dis- 
turbed my  constituents,  or  more  prop- 
erly done  so,  than  the  issue  of  compel- 
ling students  to  attend  schools  out  of 
their  home  neighborhood  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  racial  ratios.  This  com- 
pulsion is  being  sought  almost  always 
In  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  judg- 
ment of  parents  and  guardians.  If  I  am 
any  Judge  of  the  wishes  of  my  consti- 
tuents, and  based  on  many  contacts 
with  them,  both  black  and  white,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  section  410  of  this  bill 
is  what  they  desire  to  be  the  law.  So,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  strike  section  410  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  courts  have 
caused  great  concern  and  difficulty  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Florida,  which  I  represent.  The  public 
schctol  system,  which  includes  over  122,- 
000  students  in  135  schools  in  Duval 
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County.  Is  threatened  by  compulsory  in- 
voluntary busing  for  racial  ratios. 

I  have  introduced  several  pieces  of 
legislation  which  I  believe  would  correct 
the  irvJustice  by  these  court  decisions. 

One.  House  Joint  Resolution  1045.  is 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  involuntar>-  busing  of  students  from 
their  own  neighborhood  schooh^to  an- 
other area. 

Another  bUl.  H.R.  15437.  would  relieve 
pressure  for  school  integration  in  each 
school  once  the  national  average  for  a 
minority  is  reached  in  the  school. 

A  third  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1047.  would  amend  the  Constitution  to 
require  that  Federal  judges  be  recon- 
firmed every  6  years,  to  require  5  year's 
prior  judicial  experience  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  require  retirement  of 
judges  at  the  age  of  70. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  has  had  several  meet- 
ings on  the  problem  of  forced  busing, 
because  It  is  a  critical  problem  in  our 
State  The  delegation  has  requested  a 
meeting  with  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEW's  new  school  committee.  We 
hope  to  present  Florida's  position  and 
that  of  our  own  districts  to  the  adminis- 
tration as  soon  as  possible.  On  January 
14.  1970. 1  also  asked  the  Supreme  Court 
to  allow  me  to  Intervene  in  cases  to  make 
a  plea  before  the  Court  against  involim- 
tary  busing  for  racial  ratios. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  extremely 
difBcult  If  not  Impossible  to  find  a  single 
Member  of  Congress  who  admits  oppo- 
sition to  public  education.  Yet  those  who 
are  attempting  to  delete  section  410  from 
this  bill  are  calling  for  the  destruction 
of  our  public  schools. 

Unless  reason  Is  restored  and  the  will 
of  Congress  Is  reaffirmed,  our  schools  will 
most  certainly  be  destroyed  by  those 
overzealous  bureaucrats  at  HEW  who  at- 
tach more  importance  to  the  Integration 
of  the  bodies  of  schoolchildren  than  to 
the  enlightenment  of  their  minds. 

Our  object  is  not  to  interfere  with 
anyone's  civil  rights.  What  greater  civil 
right  exists  than  the  freedom  of  choice — 
or  to  put  it  another  way — the  freedom 
from  force?  We  seek  nothing  more  than 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  public 
schools. 

I  know  that  it  must  be  difficult  for 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  fully  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
faced  by  school  districts  in  my  section 
of  the  coxmtry.  Just  as  those  who  have 
never  missed  a  meal  carmot  fully  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  himger.  tho«e 
who  have  never  been  twisted  and  ground 
beneath  the  heel  of  Federal  tyranny  can- 
not appreciate  the  crisis  we  face  in  our 
public  schools. 

It  is  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Congress  has  never  given  HEW  the 
right  to  force  busing,  the  right  to  abolish 


schools,  or  the  right  to  force  transfer  of 
pupils  from  where  their  parents  are 
sending  them  to  where  HEW  wants  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  assumed  these 
powers  which  calls  to  mind  the  truism 
that  "any  excuse  will  serve  a  tyrant." 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  to  prohibit 
the  forced  separation  of  races  in  the 
public  schools.  In  other  words,  a  system 
was  Instituted  by  which  students  would 
be  free  to  attend  the  schools  of  their 
choice  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin. 

Therefore.  I  fail  to  see  how  there  can 
be  legitimate  objection  to  the  language 
In  section  410  of  this  bill.  It  Is  very  sim- 
ple and  straightforward.  Its  only  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  HEW  honest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  pending  amendment  and 
support  the  language  in  this  bill  which 
would  prohibit  HEW  officials  from  set- 
ting policy  that  is  contrary  to  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison). 

If  any  reasonable  person  would  care- 
fully analyze  the  language  of  section 
410  there  is  only  one  logical  conclusion 
at  which  such  person  could  arrive.  That 
conclusion  simply  stated  Is  that  It  would 
bar  discrimination  of  any  kind  against 
any  race  in  the  assignment  of  pupils  to 
an  elementary  or  secondary  public 
school. 

So  far  as  I  know,  under  the  laws  as 
Interpreted    and    understood,  no    child 
nor  the  parent  of  any  child  can  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  attend  the  school  of  his 
choice  because  of  his  race,  creed  or  color. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  talkittg  about 
1854.    1896.  or   1953.  but  I  am   Ulking 
about    the    period    from    1954    forward 
when  I  say  with  sincerity  and  candor 
that  all  peopljcf  good  will  recognize  and 
understand  tlat  discrimination  because 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Unless  the  language  of  section 
410  Is  preserved  In  its  present  form  and 
enacted  into  law  you  are  going  to  see 
discrimination  start  all  over  again.  This 
time  it   will  be   against   schoolchildren 
of   both   minority   and   majority   races 
who  will  not  only  be  denied  the  right  to 
attend  the  school  of  their  choice  but  In 
many  instances  will  t>e  forced  to  attend 
a   particular   school   against   their  will 
and  against  the  will  of  their  parents  or 
guardian. 

Recent  decisions,  during  the  past  90 
days,  handed  down  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  have  held  that 
schoolchildren  of  both  races  must  be  re- 
assigned and  forced  to  attend  schools 
which  they  did  not  choose  to  attend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  know — and 
I  think  I  know  and  understand  the  edu- 
cational system  throughout  the  State 
which  I  represent — for  the  past  decade 
no  child  has  been  discriminated  against 
in  school  attendance  because  of  his  race. 
This  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some  of  my 
friends  and  colleagues  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  but  regardless  of  what 


the  situation  may  have  been  prior  to  May 
17.  1954,  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
no  de  jure  or  de  facto  discrimination 
against  any  person  Insofar  as  school 
attendEince  is  concerned. 

ENrery  legal  scholar  who  can  objectively 
study  the  1954  decision  In  the  Brown 
against  Topeka  case  has  said  and  still 
says  that  the  law  of  the  land  Is  that  no 
person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  attend 
any  public  school  because  of  his  race. 
That  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  ac- 
cepted. No  person  with  any  sense  of  ob- 
jectivity has  ever  contended  that  the 
Brown  against  Topeka  decision  was  ever 
intended  to  insure  racial  balance  in  the 
schools  in  direct  proportion  to  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  total  population  of  such 
school  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  fifth  circuit  court  of  appeals 
have  held  that  all  schools  within  a  given 
school  district  begirming  on  speclfled 
effective  dates.  February  1,  1970.  and 
February  16,  1970,  must  undergo  a  total 
faculty  and  pupil  reassignment  In  order 
to  achieve  racial  balance  based  on  racial 
balance  in  the  community  at  large.  It 
was  bad  enough  that  such  an  order  be 
made  effective  in  the  middle  of  a  school 
term  and  even  in  the  middle  of  a  school 
grade  period.  It  is  much  worse  that  these 
decisions  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
case  of  Blvens  against  Bibb  County 
decided  by  the  UB.  Supreme  Court  on 
January  14.  1970.  ordered  the  very  dis- 
crimination which  Brown  against  Topeka 
prohibited  In  1954. 

In  my  judgment,  the  effect  of  the  most 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In  edu- 
cation cases  will  be  to  literally  destroy 
public  education  not  only  in  the  South 
but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Court  has  attempted  to  do 
something  which  no  court,  no  legisla- 
ture, and  no  effective  branch  of  govern- 
ment of  free  people  can  or  ^ould  do. 

The  line  of  reasoning  contained  in 
these  most  recent  cases  applies  the  lash 
of  tyrarmy  and  oppression  to  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  section  410  of  this 
bill  which  we  are  debating  this  afternoon 
would  do  more  to  prohibit  discrimination 
and  to  permit,  even  require,  that  any 
child  of  any  race  will  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  school  of  his  choice  as  de- 
termined by  his  parent  or  giiardlan  with- 
out b^ng  discriminated  against  because 
of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  provisions  and  the  language  con- 
tained in  section  410  of  H.R.  15931  Is 
necessary  if  public  education  is  to  be 
preserved,  strengthened,  and  expcuided, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Roblson 
amendment  will  be  resoundingly  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questlwi  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMKNTS  OFFEBTD   BT    KB.   O'HABA 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  OIIaba:  On 
page  60.  line  20  after  the  words  "school  dU- 
trtct  ■  insert  'In  which  studenu  are  assigned 
to  particular  schools  on  the  basis  of  geo- 
graphic attendance  areas  drawn  without 
consideration  of  the  race  or  oolor  of  pros- 
pective students  and  In  which  personnel  are 
assigned  without  regard  to  race  or  color" 
and  on  line  23  after  the  words  •parUcular 
school"  insert  the  words  "other  than  his 
neighborhood  school." 

On  page  61.  line  2.  after  the  words,  ■"school 
district.'"  insert  the  words,  "'in  which  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  particular  schools  on 
the  basis  of  geographic  attendance  areas 
drawn  without  consideration  of  the  race  or 
color  of  prospective  students  and  in  which 
personnel  are  assigned  without  regard  to 
race  or  color."  And  on  line  4.  after  the  words, 
"particular  school."'  Insert  the  words,  "other 
than  his  neighborhood  school." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendments  as  legislation  oh  an  ap- 
propriation bin.  I  do  so  primarily  because 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  amendments  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  offered.  Frankly.  I  am  not 
quahfied.  just  from  hearing  a  reading 
of  the  amendments,  to  determine  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

So  I  wish  to  reserve  a  point  of  order  to 
let  the  gentleman  make  his  argument. 
This  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  argiunent.  let  us  determine  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks  and  to  make  a 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  in  our 
judgment  the  amendment  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  respected  minority  leader, 
reserves  a  point  of  order. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtJIRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  a  point  of  order  may  be 
lodged  against  one  amendment,  would 
both  amendments  fall? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  point  of  order  is  re- 
served against  the  two  amendements 
which  are  requested  to  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Against  both  amend- 
ments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  as- 
sume that  is  correct. 

PARLIAMKNTART    INQUIBT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
sUte  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Not  having 
seen  the  amendments,  may  I  ask,  is  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  seeking  to  add 
the  same  language  to  both  sections  408 
and  409.  I 

Mr.  OHARA.  I  am.  ( 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  If  there  is 
a  point  of  order  against  language  in  one 


instance  it  would  be  equally  true  against 
the  other? 

Mr,  O'HARA.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARUAMENTART    INQDIRT 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  I  understood  cor- 
rectly, sections  408  and  409  have  been 
considered  and  acted  upon,  after  which 
action  was  taken  on  section  410.  It  was 
after  we  had  passed  sections  408  and 
409  that  imanimous  consent  was  asked 
the  bill  be  opened  thereafter.  I  raise  the 
point  that  the  amendments  come  too 
late.  We  finished  action  on  these  sec- 
tions, and  had  acted  on  section  410. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  opening  of  the  bill  occurred  on 
page  36,  and  all  language  thereafter  is 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  WHl'lTKN.  Then  my  imderstand- 
Ing  was  incorrect.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
the  neighborhood  school  amendments. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  oratory 
recently  to  the  effect  that  the  problem 
of  segregation  in  the  South  is  just  exactly 
like  the  problem  of  segregation  in  the 
North,  and  that  we  ought  to  treat  the 
two  alike  and  consider  them  the  same. 

Well,  I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  here  giving 
a  clear-cut  opportunity  to  any  southern 
school  system  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
Whitten  amendment  by  establishing  a 
neighborhood  school  system  in  which 
attendance  areas  are  drawn  without  re- 
gard to  race  and  in  which  personnel  are 
assigned  without  regard  to  race. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent a  school  district  from  having  its 
cake  and  eating  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
Whitten  amendment.  If  my  amendments 
are  adopted,  would  apply  only  to  school 
systems  that  have  a  bona  fide  neighbor- 
hood school  system.  It  would  not  apply 
to  a  school  system  that  is  already  busing 
pupils  in  order  to  maintain  segregation. 
The  Whitten  amendments,  if  my  amend- 
ments are  adopted,  would  not  apply  to 
dual  school  systems — the  school  systems 
where  they  are  now  taking  a  black  child 
who  might  live  next  door  to  the  white 
school  and  busing  him  across  the  county 
to  the  black  school.  They  would  not  ob- 
tain any  benefit  from  the  Whitten 
amendments  if  my  amendments  to  them 
are  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  eminently 
reasonable  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GEaiALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  preface  my  remarks  with  the  sim- 
ple statement  that  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  neighborhood  school  concept,  and 
if  that  is  the  purport  of  the  genUeman's 

amendment  substantively.  I  would  agree 
with  it. 

But  to  refer  to  the  point  of  order,  a£ 
I  read  the  language  proposed  in  the 


amendment,  it  seems  crystal  clear  to  me 
that  the  language  imposes  on  the  exec- 
utive branch  additional  burdens  smd 
consequently  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  as  far  as  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  is  concerned.  It  is 
clearly  an  instance  of  where  the  lan- 
guage proposed  adds  burdens  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  House  as  far 
as  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  is 
concerned.  None  of  the  additional  bur- 
dens were  previously  authorized  by  law. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  limitation  is  in  sec- 
tions 408  and  409.  It  is  a  bona  fide  limi- 
tation. All  my  amendment  seeks  to  do 
is  to  prescribe  with  particularity  the 
school  districts  to  which  the  limitation 
in  sections  408  and  409  will  apply.  It  does 
not  seek  to  insert  the  limitation  or  to 
provide  for  legislation.  It  simply  seeks 
to  describe  with  more  particularity  the 
school  districts  and  the  school  systems 
to  which  the  limitations  in  sections  408 
and  409  will  apply.  Therefore  I  submit 
it  is  not  legislation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  heard  additionally? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  is 
nothing  in  Federal  law  today  which 
would  authorize  such  action  by  the  prop- 
er officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  This  swidition  to  the  limi- 
tation in  sections  408  and  409  does  put 
additional  burdens  on  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  determine 
these  kinds  of  school  districts.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  by  the  proposed  language 
that  it  has  to  be  done  in  each  and  every 
case.  It  is  not  authorized  by  law.  It  is  a 
new  burden.  It  is  therefore  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  HOLIFIELD) .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  had  occasion  to  study 
both  of  the  amendments  and  the  lan- 
guage contained  therein.  It  is  clear  to 
the  Chair  that  the  language  relates  to 
the  limitations  which  are  already  a  part 
of  sections  408  and  409.  It  defines  the 
limitations  further  by  adding  an  addi- 
tional definition  to  the  limitations  and 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  Is  negative 
insofar  as  additional  action  is  concerned 
on  the  ground  that  it  really  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  school  district  as  it  exists  at 
the  present  time.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
is  constrained  to  overrule  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  the 
various  sections  of  this  country  are  not 
the  same  and  the  various  school  districts 
are  not  the  same.  Doubtless  the  gentle- 
msm's  amendment  would  relieve  his 
schools  from  what  HEW  and  the  courts 
are  doing  to  my  section.  There  should  be 
fairplay  and  if  it  be  students  we  are  in- 
terested in,  and  we  are.  they  should  have 
an  equal  break.  If  it  be  schools,  they 
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should  have  an  even  break.  If  It  be  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  all  should  have  the 
same  opportunity.  If  it  be  race,  creed,  or 
color  the  same  applies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  submit  If 
this  amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  that 
Instead  of  trying  to  settle  or  to  bring  to 
a  given  level  the  operation  of  our  schools 
and  restore  quality  education,  language 
such  as  this  would  require  a  reopening — 
and  may  I  respectfully  say  that  I  differ 
with  the  Chair's  ruling— I  think  there 
would  have  to  be  a  decision  to  determine 
whether  a  school  district  is  as  described 
here  or  not.  and  that,  therefore,  swldl- 
tional  actions  would  be  required,  would 
call  for  checking  records  and  many  other 
things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  some  areas  we  have 
finally  worked  out  solutions  by  reason  of 
agreements  between  the  school  boards 
and  HEW.  or  the  court.  This  amend- 
ment would  require  that  each  case  be 
gone  into  all  over  again  and  we  would 
start  back  with  the  turmoil  that  we 
originally  had  though,  of  course,  it  would 
doubtless  leave  the  gentleman's  district 
untouched. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
If  you  believe  it  helps  to  force  people  to- 
gether when  neither  group  desire  such 
action,  at  least  you  should  be  national  in 
your  viewpoint  and  not  regional.  Surely, 
you  want  the  people  whose  schools  may 
be  set  up  on  a  different  pattern  to  have 
an  equal  break  with  those  in  the  gentle- 
man's district,  wliich  he  would  protect. 

Defeat  this  amendment  and  help  us 
return  quality  education  as  the  prime  ob- 
jective of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  enter  into  de- 
bates like  this  one  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber — and  I  Include  myself — are 
prone  to  bolster  our  remarks  with  weighty 
references  to  the  scales  of  Justice,  the 
principles  of  morality,  or  the  rights  of 
man.  Sometimes,  in  our  haste  to  be  noble, 
we  lose  touch  with  the  more  ordinary 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  more  homely  things — about  white 
and  black:  the  old  yellow  schoolbus; 
about  the  faces  of  children,  white  and 
black:  and  about  the  anguish  and  aspi- 
rations of  parents  that  you  and  I  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  some  the  familiar 
yellow  bus  has  become  a  hated  symbol  of 
ruthless,  destructive,  and  impersonal 
government  by  flat,  government  by  de- 
cree without  any  understanding  of  local 
conditions  and  human  problems.  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  busing  is  only  a  symp- 
tom and  not  the  cause  of  this  deep  un- 
rest that  pervades  our  schools. 

Basic  to  any  solution  of  this  contro- 
versy is  a  better  understanding  of  what 
are  goals  in  American  education  really 
are.  What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  the 
neighborhood  school?  Once  we  know  the 
answer  to  that  question,  then  perhaps 
the  precise  methodology  will  become,  if 
not  less  controversial,  at  least  more 
clearly  discernible.  I  would  suggest  that 
there  are  three  things  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  this  legislation. 

The  first  Is  that  we  are  trying  to  pro- 


tect and  extend  the  quality  of  education 
that  our  children  are  receiving.  Not  all  of 
us  are  happy  with  present  education  pro- 
grams: more  than  a  few  of  our  brightest 
students  are  bored:  more  than  a  few  of 
our  disadvantaged  and  slowest  students 
are  not  getting  the  help  that  they  should: 
more  than  a  few  parents  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  education 
their  children  are  getting.  This  is  our  first 
purpose. 

The  second  is  that  we  are  tnrlng  to 
preserve  the  best  characteristics  of  our 
neighborhood  school  systems.  For  many 
of  us.  the  school  is  the  centerpiece  of 
our  communities,  the  hub  of  the  wheel, 
the  symlwl  of  a  common  concern  for 
quality  In  our  life  together.  We  want 
to  keep  those  elements  which  are  es- 
sential to  building  community  spirit  and 
developing  a  better  life  together  in  our 
neighborhoods — parental  responsibility 
and  so  forth. 

The  third  purpose — and  the  one  around 
which  the  present  controversy  swirls — 
is  that  we  are  trying  to  build,  across 
the  Nation,  in  the  South  and  In  the 
North,  single  public  school  systems  in 
which  any  child,  white  or  black,  rich  or 
poor,  fast  or  slow,  has  the  greatest  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  the  best  educa- 
tion he  can  get.  without  discrimination 
because  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  This  pur- 
pose grows  out  of  a  traditional  American 
concern  for  equal  treatment  of  all  citi- 
zens. It  was  made  the  law  of  the  land  in 
the  1954  Brown  decision,  which  rendered 
invalid  the  "separate  but  equal"  ap- 
proach to  education.  That  law  was  rein- 
forced by  the  Green  decision. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  most  as 
we  consider  this  bill  this  afternoon  Is 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  sections  408,  409. 
and  410  of  the  bill,  as  they  are  presently 
worded,  may  not  only  not  represent  the 
best  of  congressional  wisdom  on  the 
sensitive  subjects  we  are  discussing — but 
may  also  launch  once  again  the  chain  of 
circumstances  which  places  Congress  on 
a  collision  course  with  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  In  my  Judg- 
ment the  courts  have  not  been  exempt 
from  error  In  some  of  their  declsiona 
In  this  area.  At  times  they  have  ex- 
hibited a  tendency  to  repeat  the  same 
tj-pe  of  error  that  characterized  some 
of  the  reapportionment  decisions  that 
flowed  from  Baker  against  Carr.  There 
were  cases  where  congressional  redls- 
tricting  plans  were  invalidated  despite 
a  variation  of  only  about  3  percent 
in  the  population  of  the  respective  con- 
gessional  districts  within  a  State.  Sim- 
ilarly in  the  area  of  education.  If  I  cor- 
rectly understand  some  recent  lower 
Federal  court  decisions,  the  courts  are 
displaying  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
play  a  kind  of  numbers  game  regarding 
the  racial  balance  of  both  students  and 
faculty  in  a  given  school.  What  we  want 
is  not  an  educational  emulsion  of  some 
kind  based  on  the  impersonal  decisions 
of  a  computer,  but  quality  education, 
with  a  proper  respect  for  our  neighbor- 
hood school  system  and  a  necessary  con- 
cern for  eliminating  the  historical  and 
present  Inequities  that  keep  some  of  our 


children  from  getting  the  best  education 
they  can. 

Thus  the  courts  should  not  be  con- 
sidered infallible,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  a  few  basic  areas  a  bedrock  of 
law  has  been  established,  and  Congress 
tampers  with  that  bedrock  only  at  its 
own  peril,  as  well  as  the  peril  of  the 
courts,  the  legal  system,  and  the  whole 
country.  The  Brown  decision  and  the 
Oreen  decision  are  part  of  that  bedrock, 
and  my  concern  is  that,  without  the  pro- 
viso, "except  as  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution." sections  408-410  are  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  Green  decision. 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  old  yellow 
schoolbus.  In  hearings  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  Secretary  Finch 
indicated  that  of  more  than  300  cases  in 
which  desegregation  was  to  be  accom- 
plished on  the  basis  of  a  voluntary  plan 
written  Jointly  by  the  local  school  board 
and  HEW — out  of  more  than  300  such 
cases,  in  less  than  10  would  there  be 
more  busing  than  before  the  plan.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  further  query,  he  stated  that 
there  were  four  court  cases  last  year 
where  the  courts  had  decreed  a  plan  for 
desegregation  on  a  basis  that  would  re- 
quire more  busing  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  imconstitutlonal 
dual  school  system.  We  have  to  put  the 
question  of  busing  in  perspective.  It  Is  a 
highly  inflammatory  issue,  for  reasons 
which  I  can  understand  as  well  as  any- 
one. But  we  are  talking  here  not  about 
whether  to  scrap  the  neighborhood  school 
system  and  transport  all  our  children  all 
over  town  in  every  city  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  talking  about  how  best  to  achieve, 
with  a  minimum  of  anguish  and  imrest. 
the  desegregation  that  the  courts  have 
ordered  in  those  school  districts  where  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  a  dual  school 
system  operates  to  deny  to  some  children 
the  benefits  that  accrue  to  others.  These 
are  a  small  fraction  of  our  schools,  and 
to  my  mind  the  result  of  reversing  both 
the  courts  and  the  law  of  the  land  in  the 
mistaken  Impression  that  we  are  fighting 
an  attempt  to  overturn  the  whole  system 
of  public  education  would  be  a  great 
tragedy. 

In  that  same  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  Secretary  Pinch  indi- 
cated that  busing  must  be  considered  as 
only  one  potential  alternative  in  the 
whole  complicated  equation  of  trying  to 
bring  both  quality  and  desegregated  edu- 
cation to  the  American  school  system. 
Given  the  limited  material  resources  of 
a  particular  district,  busing  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  the  best  way  to  achieve  this 
goal.  It  may  well  be  true,  to  cite  a  specific 
case  now  much  in  the  news,  that  a  $180 
million  expenditure  to  bus  children  across 
sprawling  Los  Angeles  is  not  the  best 
means  of  raising  the  level  of  educational 
achievement  and  affording  each  child  an 
equal  right  to  quality  schooling  regard- 
less of  race  or  color  or  creed.  I  doubt  that 
anyone  at  the  present  time  has  all  the 
facts  on  either  this  case  or  others  that 
are  being  so  hotly  debated. 

There  are  questions  that  go  beyond 
those  I  have  Just  raised.  Are  we  going 
to  legislate  in  the  area  of  de  facto  as 
well  as  de  Jure  segregation?  Is  there  a 
moral  or  a  legal  distinction  between  the 
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two?  Is  there  the  same  cause  and  effect 
relationship?  These  are  tremendously 
difficult  questions  which  unfortunately 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  calm,  ra- 
tional, and  deUched  analysis  which  Is 
both  necessary  and  desirable  when  they 
are  caught  up  in  the  swirling  vortex  of 
controversy  that  surrounds  busing. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  with  so  many  deep  and  im- 
answered  questions  about  our  schools, 
and  about  the  effect  of  Federal  laws  and 
Federal  programs  on  our  public  educa- 
tion system.  I  think  it  would  be  tragic 
if  today  the  House  voted  to  reopen  old 
questions  and  old  wounds  about  the  basic 
need  to  desegregate  our  schools,  by  writ- 
ing legislation  into  an  appropriation  bill 
that  would  call  in  question  not  only  re- 
cent decisions  like  the  Green  case  but  the 
whole  past  15  years  of  movement  toward 
a  unitary  school  system  in  all  parts  of 
our  country. 

As  a  cosponsor  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  of  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
select  committee  to  study  the  whole 
range  of  Federal  laws  and  programs  af- 
fecting education,  I  would  urge  that  the 
duty  of  Congress  today  is  not  to  legislate 
but  to  investigate.  Our  task  is  not  to  add 
further  confusion  and  heap  new  fuel  on 
the  flames  of  racial  mistrust  and  sus- 
picion, but  to  begin  today  to  take  a  new, 
hard,  realistic  and  humane  look  at  how 
we  best  can  solve  the  enomous  problems 
that  confront  us. 

Further.  I  should  like  to  address  a 
question,  if  I  may,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  is  the  author  of  these  two 
amendments  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing en  bloc. 

If  I  understand  the  purport  of  the 
gentleman's  amendments  they  would  do 
this:  We  would,  in  effect,  retain  in  this 
bill  an  antibusing  amendment,  which 
would  apply  to  those  districts  that  are 
based  on  lines  that  are  drawn — geo- 
graphic lines  that  are  drawn — without 
any  consideration  whatever  as  to  race 
or  color  or  anything  of  that  kind;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wrlll  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct  but  we  would  not  as 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  sug- 
gested, be  required  to  go  into  all  of  this 
all  over  again. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Do  we  not 
then,  however,  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  that  we  are  in  effect  trying  to 
perpetuate  de  facto  segregation  in 
northern  cities? 

We  say  we  are  not  going  to  permit  bus- 
ing in  those  areas  where  the  lines  have 
been  drawn  without  any  reference  to 
race,  but  because  of  housing  patterns 
and  so  on,  you  have  all-black  tmd  all- 
white  schools.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want 
to  confuse  the  issue  by  incorporating 
that  kind  of  language  in  this  bill. 

I  opposed  Initially,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  sections  408,  409,  and  410  on  the 
grounds  that  in  my  opinion  we  are  get- 
ting ourselves  into  deeper  trouble,  if  we 
think  we  can  solve  the  crisis  facing 
American  education  by  putting  language 
of  this  kind  in  an  appropriation  bill.  It 
does  not  belong  there  In  the  first  place 
and,  second,  it  does  not  get  to  the  root 
of  the  problem. 
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I  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  when  he  testi- 
fied before  our  Committee  on  Rules  Just 
2  days  ago,  and  he  made  it  qxiite  clear 
that  he  did  not  think  that  busing  is  the 
whole  answer.  There  may  well  be  dis- 
tricts where,  because  of  the  limitation  of 
resources  available,  that  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  spend  $180  million  on  busing  as 
apparently  would  be  necessary  under  the 
decision  in  the  Los  Angeles  case,  and 
they  ought  to  spend  that  money  on 
something  else. 

What  I  would  like  to  take  this  time 
to  do  is  to  lobby  this  afternoon  for,  In- 
srtetid  of  importing  language  of  this  kind 
into  an  appropriation  bill,  to  rather  pro- 
ceed to  get  some  consideration  to  a  bill 
that  I  introduced  a  couple  of  days  ago, 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  and 
some  others,  to  set  up  a  select  commit- 
tee of  this  House  on  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation: to  try  to  hold  some  hearings  so 
as  to  get  to  the  very  heart  and  the  very 
root  of  the  problem  as  to  what  we  must 
do  to  get  quality  education  in  this  coim- 
try.  I  believe  that  we  are  focusing  on  the 
wrong  answers  when  we  focus  on  busing. 
I  do  not  want  to  put  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  carving  out  any  exemptions  for 
northern  districts  and  for  northern 
schools  that  are  not  equally  applicable 
to  southern  districts. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  makes 
no  distinction  between  North  and  South. 
I  have  voted — and  would  have  voted  to- 
day—to delete  sections  408  through  410. 
I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  place  in 
this  bill,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man to  that  extent.  But  the  committee 
has  already  made  that  decision.  We  de- 
cided to  leave  them  in.  The  question  now 
is.  Are  we  going  to  have  the  antibusing 
provision  apply  to  school  systems  that 
are  deliberately  and  purposefully  segre- 
gated? Are  we  going  to  let  them  keep  on 
busing  to  segregate,  but  say  you  can- 
not require  them  to  bus  to  integrate? 
This  amendment  would  limit  application 
of  the  antibusing  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  school  systems  that  have  bona  fide 
neighborhood  schools. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  only  a  minute  or  so  remain- 
ing, and  maybe  I  do  not  really  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
do.  I  am  going  to  be  constrained  to  vote 
against  his  amendment  simply  on  the 
ground  that  I  oppose  fundamentally  the 
idea  of  trying  to  solve  the  problem  in 
the  way  we  are  doing  this  afternoon.  I 
just  simply  do  not  think,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  authors  of  these  amiend- 
ments — and  they  are  gentlemen  I  hold 
in  great  affection— that  this  represents 
the  very  best  vrisdom  that  the  Congress 
can  bring  to  bear  on  this  whole  area.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  be  in  grave 
danger  of  encouraging  some  false  hopes 
that  we  have  accomplished  something 
here  this  afternoon  when  in  fact  we  have 
accomplished  very  little  or  nothing  at 
aU. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  rea- 
son why  this  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 


start  legislating  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  a  Bill  that  has  received  as  much 
consideration  as  this  one  has.  This 
amendment  was  not  proposed  in  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  never  considered  by  a 
subcommittee  or  by  the  committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  this  bill.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment that  we  had  difficulty  obtaining 
copies  of  to  try  to  imderstand  what  is 
involved  in  it.  We  settled  this  issue  once 
this  afternoon,  let  us  now  not  com- 
plicate matters  by  undertaking  to  amend 
two  sections  that  we  have  already  agreed 
to  leave  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  negative 
vote  on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigsm 
(Mr.  O'Hara). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  last  speaker 
was  really  trying  to  put  us  on  a  little 
when  he  suggested  that  we  should  not 
adopt  the  amendments  because  they  had 
not  been  considered  in  the  committee.  I 
seem  to  recall  some  other  amendments 
very  similar  to  those  that  are  now  in  the 
bill  which  first  came  onto  earlier  bills 
when  they  were  on  the  fioor.  I  £un  sure 
the  gentleman  voted  for  those  amend- 
ments. 

What  this  amendment  does  Is  to  say 
that  if  a  school  district  has  its  schools 
organized  along  neighborhood  lines,  then 
there  shall  be  no  busing  by  reason  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
sacredness  of  the  neighborhood  schools 
in  America.  What  this  amendment  says 
Is  that  if,  in  fact,  that  is  the  way  the 
school  district  has  organize  its  enroll- 
ment and  the  assignments'^  the  school 
are  based  on  neighborhood  geography, 
then  busing  may  not  be  compelled. 

It  also  says  in  effect  that  if  a  school 
district  Is  not  observing  the  neighbor- 
hood concept,  then  busing  presumably 
could  be  required  to  eliminate  de  jure 
segregation  similtu-  to  the  busing  being 
employed  today  to  preserve  segregation. 
I  think  this  amendment  really  goes  to 
the  heiu-t  of  the  question  of  where  peo- 
ple stand  on  the  Issue  of  neighborhood 
schools.  If  you  really  believe  in  neighbor- 
hood schools,  then  you  ought  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Instead  if  you  are  interested  in  pre- 
serving segregation  on  the  basis  of  race, 
then  you  ought  to  vote  against  this 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  what 
the  issue  is. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
said  that  this  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  go  in  and  review  a  lot  of  past  decisions. 
That  is  not  the  case,  because  these  riders 
in  this  appropriation  bill  seek  to  stay  the 
hand  of  HEW.  By  putting  this  qualifier 
in,  you  would  not  require  any  affirmative 
action  on  the  part  of  that  department. 
So  I  would  really  urge  this  Committee 
to  be  very  careful  before  they  reject  this 
amendment.  If  you  do.  you  are  saying 
that  you  do  not  really  believe  in  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  but  in  fact 
all  you  are  interested  in  doing  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  segregation  of  the  races.  I  am 
sure  no  Member  of  the  House  wants  to 
find  himself  in  that  position. 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  amendment — and  it  is  not 
because  I  am  opposed  to  the  neighbor- 
hood school.  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of 
neighborhood  schools. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  In  these  days  for 
us  to  once  again  turn  our  attention  to 
the  quality  of  education — to  look  at  what 
is  happening  in  our  school  systems. 
~  May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  this  week's  News- 
week magazine  by  Stewart  Alsop.  The 
first  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Surely  It  lA  tune  to  face  up  to  »  fact  that 
can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  view.  The 
attempt  to  Integrate  thla  country's  scboola  Is 
a  tragic  failure. 

Then  he  goes  ou  to  say  that  he  Inter- 
>iewed  20  different  people.  Let  me  quote 
one  of  them: 

Julius  Hobson,  Washington's  leading  black 
militant;  "Of  course — integration  Is  a  com- 
plete failure  .  .  .  what  we've  got  Is  no  longer 
an  Issue  of  race  but  of  class,  the  middle 
class  against  the  poor,  with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment standing  Idly  by  .  .  .  the  schools 
In  Washington  have  deteriorated  to  a  point 
almost  beyond  repair — If  I  could  afford  It. 
Id  send  my  own  children  to  a  private 
school  ...  I  have  an  opinion  I  hesitate  to 
voice,  because  it's  too  close  to  George  Wal- 
lace, but  I  think  It's  time  we  tried  to  make 
the  schools  good  xchere  they  are  .  .  .  the  In- 
tegration kick  is  a  dead  Issue." 

Then  the  author  writes: 

White  liberals  are  more  reluctant  than 
blacks  to  acknowledge  that  "the  education 
kick  Is  a  dead  Issue  "  Here,  for  example.  Is 
James  Allen,  U.S.  Education  Conunlssloner : 
"You  have  to  have  an  optimistic  view,  or 
you'd  go  nuts  In  this  game  .  .  .  We  though 
the  problem  could  be  settled  In  a  decade  or 
two.  but  we  were  wrong  .  .  .  there  Is  no 
good  way  out  at  any  time  In  the  Immediate 
future,  and  we've  Just  got  to  face  that  fact." 

Then  the  author  of  the  article  talks 
about  quality  in  education,  and  he  says: 

Second,  as  Julius  Hobson  says.  "Make  the 
schools  good  where  they  are."  On  this  point, 
all  those  consulted  by  this  reporter  are  in 
agreement.  "We  should  proceed  to  upgrade 
the  schooL*  where  they  are  now."  says  John 
Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition, 
"and  not  sit  around  waiting  for  Integration 
that  may  never  happen." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reject  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made — that  you  are  a 
racist  and  that  you  are  opposed  to  in- 
tegration if  you  oppose  these  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  support  this  amendment 
and  I  find  it  offensive  when  the  accusa- 
tion is  made  that  if  one  votes  against  the 
amendment  that  per  se — he  or  she  is  a 
racist  or  Is  opposed  to  integration  be- 
cause quite  the  contrary  is  true.  But.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  plea  that  this 
House  look  at  what  is  happening  in  the 
schools  of  this  country. 

Look  at  the  quality  of  education.  See 
what  is  happening  in  terms  of  deteriora- 
tion. See  what  is  happening  in  respect  to 
physical  violence  in  the  schools,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  have  to  be  escorted 
by  the  poUce.  the  number  of  teachers 
who  have  to  lock  their  doors,  the  daily 
beatings,  the  muggings,  robbery,  and  ex- 
tortion. Let  us  look  at  that.  If  the  situ- 
ation continues,  teachers  cannot  teach. 


students  cannot  learn,  and  all  the  dol- 
lars voted  today  will  change  it  little. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  talk  about  an 
appropriation  bill  for  education  on  this 
floor  in  terms  of  what  it  is  doing  for 
quality  in  education. 

One  final  thing  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  amendment,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  it.  I  am  very  sorry  that  today  we 
are  debating  the  appropriation  bill  for  a 
fiscal  year  that  started  last  September, 
and  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  this  House.  This 
House  Appropriations  Committee  voted 
out  this  bill  last  July.  The  full  House 
voted  on  it  in  July  1969.  I  repeat — the 
House  appropriation  bill  was  approved 
last  July.  Then  it  went  over  to  the  other 
body,  and  this  House  is  taking  the  blame 
for  the  lateness  of  the  appropriation  bill. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  or  this  House  it- 
self. But  the  facts  are  that  today  we 
ought  to  be  debating  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  not  the  fiscal 
year  that  started  6  months  ago. 

And  for  those  who  believe  there  is 
political  mileage  in  adding  another  $100 
million  at  the  cost  of  further  delay  in  a 
school  year  now  two-thirds  gone.  I  say 
I  don't  think  there  is  1  inch  of  political 
mileage.  Educators  are  going  to  say:  A 
plague  on  both  your  houses. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  any  school 
superintendent  or  any  college  or  uni- 
versity president  would  much  rather 
have  195  today  than  $100  on  May  31.  So. 
for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  reach  some  kind 
of  compromise  and  not  argue  about  what 
will  be  a  very,  very  small  amount  In 
terms  of  millions  of  youngsters  in  this 
country.  Let  us  reach  an  agreement.  Let 
us  get  the  bill  passed  by  the  House.  Let 
us  get  the  President  to  sign  It  so  the 
funds  that  are  available  will  be  imme- 
diately available  and  used  by  the  super- 
intendents and  by  the  colleges  and  per- 
mit them  to  turn  to  the  problem  of 
quality  of  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  O'Hara)  there 
were — ayes  63,  noes  194. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrTCBCD    BT     MB.     O'NDLi.    OP 
M  ASS  AC  H  USETTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    O'Neux    of 

Massachusetts;  On  page  37.  line  16,  strike  out 
"$436,000,000"  and  Insert  "$471,000,000".  so  as 
to  make  the  language  read,  "of  which  $471.- 
000.0(X)  Is  for  grants  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  under  section  3:" 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  talked  about  im- 
pacted areas,  we  have  talked  about  segre- 
gation and  desegregation,  and  we  have 
talked  about  busing.  We  have  talked 
about  everything  but  the  quality  of  spe- 
cial education.  In  this  particular  bill  to- 
day, there  is  approximately  $500  million 
or  a  half  billion  more  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States  requested.  But  in- 
terestingly, on  page  37  of  the  bill  and 
on  page  44  of  the  report,  there  is  an 
item  which  has  not  been  discussed.  It  is 


important  for  it  deals  with  rehabilitation 
and  education  of  those  particularly  dis- 
advantaged people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  Item  for  re- 
habilitation, originally  the  House  ap- 
propriated $471  million.  When  the  bill 
went  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  cut  that 
item  to  $436  million.  When  the  House 
and  Senate  met  in  conference  to  com- 
promise, the  House  agreed  on  $436  mil- 
lion. When  the  bill  was  vetoed,  we  came 
back  and  appropriated  $436  million. 
That  is  a  cut.  as  I  say.  in  rehabilitation 
of  $35  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  item  of  all  the  items  that  the  Presi- 
dent requested  in  which  we  have  a  cut. 
Who  is  affected?  The  blind  and  the  deaf. 

I  talked  to  those  in  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  and  deaf,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  told  me  about  the 
programs  they  have  going  forward  and 
those  they  had  hoped  to  begin.  This  Is 
the  money  that  pays  for  the  braille  for 
the  poor  child  who  is  blind.  This  is  the 
money  that  pays  for  the  closed  circuit 
system  or  the  radio  from  which  he  gets 
his  messages  about  his  classwork.  This 
Is  for  the  new  modem  electronic  equip- 
ment that  is  used  by  a  person  who  is  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind,  which  enables  htm 
to  learn. 

We  have  talked  about  busing  and  about 
Impacted  areas,  but  how  about  the  reha- 
bilitation program? 

I  know  the  committee  is  going  to  say 
there  is  S90  million  more  in  this  bill  than 
there  was  a  year  ago,  but  that  money  will 
not  go  for  any  new  programs.  In  1970 
we  are  increasing  the  Federal  share  of 
the  matching  funds  from  75  to  80  per- 
cent. This  is  where  the  $90  million  will 
go. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
a  President's  recommendation — be  he 
Democrat  or  Republican — with  regard  to 
rehabilitation  for  the  poor  children  of 
America  has  been  cut.  I  think  it  is  a 
wrong  policy,  I  think  it  is  a  mean  policy, 
and  I  will  be  surprised  at  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  if  we  do  not  go  along 
with  an  amendment  of  this  type. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  amendment  which,  in 
my  original  remarks.  I  pleaded  not  be 
Introduced  today  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Insofar  as  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are 
concerned,  let  me  assure  our  Members 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
could  not  be  more  concerned  thtm  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  can 
assure  the  Committee.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  amoimt 
Involved  here  in  any  way  touches  the 
deaf  and  the  blind:  but.  more  impor- 
tantly, as  we  heard,  this  bill  provides 
$90  million  more  and  the  1969  appropri- 
ation for  all  of  these  problems  with  re- 
gard to  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Furthermore.  I  have  been  assured — 
and  we  inquired  about  this — by  the  De- 
partment that  there  are  ample  and  suf- 
ficient funds  now  to  match  all  of  the 
funds  that  can  be  expected  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  States  In  this  area.  There 
are  ample  funds  in  the  bill,  already. 

Now  mark  this:  This  is  a  matching 
program  under  a  formula  set  by  the  law. 
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If  by  any  chance  the  Department  should 
be  in  error,  and  the  States  can  match 
as  much  as  the  1970  budget,  then  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  for  the  Congress  to 
do  but.  in  a  supplemental  bill,  match  the 
funds.  But  why  vote  these  funds  now 
when  all  indications  are  that  they  cannot 
be  used? 

I  suggest  urgently  that  the  amend- 
ment, for  obvious  reasons,  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  sup- 
port what  my  chairman  has  said.  I  was 
the  author  of  one  of  these  bills  which  is 
in  effect  now  for  providing  materials  for 
the  blind. 

It  is  automatic.  The  only  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  money  they  can  get  Is  that 
the  total  for  this  group  of  programs 
cannot  come  to  more  than  $500  million. 
Going  to  $471  million  will  not  do  one 
thing.  It  will  not  put  10  cents  more  In 
the  coffers  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  time  we  were  on  the  floor  in 
July  with  this  bill,  it  was  estimated  $471 
mUlion  was  needed.  By  the  time  it  got 
to  the  Senate  6  months  later  a  new  esti- 
mate had  been  prepared,  and  they  foimd 
that  $436  million  was  all  that  was 
needed.  We  gave  them  every  dime  they 
said  they  could  use. 

If  they  can  use  more  money,  they  will 
get  it  automatically. 

This  amendment  actually  will  not  in- 
crease by  10  cents  the  amount  of  money 
.j  available  for  this  purpose.  The  only  way 
it  can  be  increased  is  for  the  States  to 
file  more  applications  and  match  more 
money  and  then  we  will  automatically 
make  that  money  available. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  able  friend  from 
Massachusetts  has  complained  that  the 
cuts  made  by  the  committee  were  too 
deep  in  this  particular  item,  which  In- 
volves about  a  half  billion  dollars. 

I  have  looked  into  this  matter  with 
members  of  the  committee  who  are  more 
familiar  with  the  details  and,  while  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Intentions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  are  ab- 
solutely sound  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment is  required.  I  certainly  agree  with 
him  that  we  should  provide  adequately 
for  the  blind  and  handicapped.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  is  not  needed. 

But  I  wish  to  address  myself  In  a  more 
general  way  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  bill  has  been  cut  too  deeply 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  With 
the  amendment  which  was  adopted  a 
$20-billion  bill  has  been  cut  by  $365 
million.  That  Is  about  1%  percent. 

We  are  in  a  very  serious  fiscal  situa- 
tion In  this  country.  It  is  a  very  serious 
situation.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  a  budget  has  been 
submitted  calling  for  expenditures  of 
more  than  $200  billion. 

Let  me  say  this,  and  I  mark  my  words 
well:  Had  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  been  submitted  on  the  same 
guidelines  as  the  budgets  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  budgets  of  President 
Kennedy  and  the  first  three  budgets  of 


President  Johnson,  the  present  budget 
for  fiscal  1971  would  show  a  deficit  of 
$7.3  bUlion.  That  Is  $7.3  bUlion.  and  no- 
body in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the 
White  House  or  the  Treasury  will  deny 
that  statement. 

What  now  bothers  me  Is  that  by  this 
new  budget  submission  called  the  unified 
budget — and  I  agree  it  has  its  good 
points — the  coimtry  may  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fiscal  situation  is  not  as 
critical  as  it  actually  Is. 

We  are  going  to  be  In  the  red  this 
present  fiscal  year  by  $7.1  billion  and 
next  year  by  $7.3  billion.  Last  year  we 
were  in  the  red  by  $5.5  billion.  The  trend 
is  toward  going  deeper  in  the  red  every 
year  in  a  3-year  period.  Some  may  say, 
well,  we  thought  we  had  a  balanced 
budget  this  year  and  last  year,  and  that 
a  balanced  budget  was  projected.  It  was, 
if  you  consider  the  unified  budget  plan. 
What  is  the  unified  budget  plan?  The  $8 
billion  plus  which  is  expected  to  come 
into  the  trust  funds  for  retirement  of 
Federal  workers,  for  highway  construc- 
tion, for  social  security  payments — it 
means  $8  billion  plus  coming  into  those 
trust  funds,  and  which  are  not  currently 
needed  for  trust  fund  purposes,  will  be 
expended  for  the  regular  operation  of 
the  Government  and  used  to  achieve  a 
balance  in  the  unified  budget.  That  is  the 
method  by  which  the  new  budget  for 
1971  Is  able  to  project  a  $1.3  billion  sur- 
plus. 

We  are  going  to  borrow  that  $8  billion 
from  the  trust  funds  and  we  are  going 
to  spend  the  $8  billion  for  the  regular 
functions  of  Government.  Of  course,  we 
will  have  to  pay  interest  on  this  money 
and.  of  course,  we  will  have  to  restore 
this  money  to  the  trust  funds  at  a  later 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  here  Is  that  we  should  not  be 
misled  by  the  fact  that  under  the  uni- 
fied budget  plan  whereby  the  excess 
trust  funds  are  used  to  achieve  a  budget 
balance,  that  we  are  actually  achieving 
a  balance  in  the  regular  Federal  funds. 
The  fiscal  situation  Is  not  as  bright  as 
It  may  appear.  The  national  debt  wiU 
have  to  go  up.  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr. 
B'VTiNES  will  have  to  bring  In  legislation 
pro\'lding  for  an  Increase  In  the  Federal 
debt  by  probably  about  $8  billion. 

The  point  I  make  here  is,  please  do  not 
say  we  have  cut  this  bill  too  deeply.  I 
think  the  contrary  is  true,  that  we  have 
not  cut  it  deeply  enough.  I  rise,  follow- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend, 
not  so  much  to  oppose  his  amendment 
but  to  point  out  that  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  raise  additional  revenues  we  ought 
not  to  provide  funds  so  far  above  what 
we  are  able  to  pay  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  have  gone  back  an 
additional  year.  Even  under  the  unified 
budget  at  that  time  we  had  a  deficit  of 
$25  billion,  plus.  So  we  are  doing  pretty 
well  noV  by  getting  it  where  it  is.  That 
was  also  under  the  so-called  unified 
budget.  If  we  had  taken  that  situation 
with  the  unified  budget  of  a  $25  billion 
deficit  that  year,  then  I  wish  the  genUe- 


man  would  have  made  the  same  pleas 
that  he  has  made  today  for  economies. 
We  would  not  have  had  the  $25  billion 
which  added  to  the  flames  of  inflation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
that  some  previous  deflcits  have  Ijeen 
much  higher.  We  had  a  huge  deficit  back 
in  fiscal  1968  of  $25  billion  when  war 
costs  had  rapidly  accelerated.  No,  I  am 
not  saying  we  have  not  had  deflcits  in 
the  past.  I  am  just  saying  that  we  have 
a  deficit  situation  which  we  must  face  up 
to  today.  We  carmot  safely  pile  deficit 
upon  deficit  forever. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  In  conclusion, 
because  the  hour  is  late,  the  gentleman 
just  made  the  finest  argument  that  could 
be  made  for  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  will  offer  and  which  he  will  ex- 
plain In  Just  a  few  minutes.  I  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  has  said.  He  had 
supported  our  motion  to  recommit  as  well 
as  anybody  could  have  done  It. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
support  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  follows 
through  on  his  philosophy,  he  has  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  in  a  position  to  say 
that  we  have  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  or 
else  the  dollars  that  we  are  providing 
will  buy  less  and  less  and  less  as  has  been 
the  case  in  recent  years. 

My  record  for  economy  and  fiscal 
restraint  is  well  known.  The  way  to  re- 
duce spending  is  to  reduce  specific  items, 
and  not  delegate  that  responsibility  to  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  did 
not  realize  when  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment that  we  were  going  to  get  into  a 
debate  on  fiscal  responsibility  and  the 
fiscal  condition  of  Uie  Nation. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  flrst  time  in  history 
that  an  Item  with  respect  to  rehabilita- 
tion has  been  cut.  You  are  setting  a  prec- 
edent by  cutting  an  item  of  rehabilita- 
tion which  takes  care  of.  as  I  said  earlier, 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  those  who  are  severe- 
ly disabled. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  argument  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  As  I  said.  I  have  talked  with 
those  in  authority  in  my  own  State  who 
like  those  in  authority  in  other  States 
are  worried  about  this  matter.  What 
they  say  to  me  is  that  they  need  these 
additional  funds.  True.  It  represents  an 
Increase  of  $90  million.  But  this  $90  mil- 
lion does  not  go  for  anything  new.  If 
the  additional  $35  million  is  not  appro- 
priated, the  program  will  remain  static. 
The  $90  million  is  required  to  finance  an 
increase  in  Federal  matching  funds  as  a 
result  of  last  year's  amendments  to  the 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  Under 
these  amendments  the  Federal  matching 
rate  shall  go  from  75  percent  to  80  per- 
cent, effective  in  1970.  The  $35  million 
appropriated  by  the  House  was  to  ex- 
pand the  basic  program  to  besrln  new 
programs,  to  reach  people  who  hereto- 
fore have  not  been  helped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  previously 
stated  there  are  new  devices  today 
which  can  be  used  in  cases  where  before 
there  was  no  hope.  If  a  boy  is  deaf  or 
blind,  he  can  use  these  electronic  de- 
vices which  allow  him  to  gain  Icnowledge 
through  other  sensations  and  to  permit 
him  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

A  new  invention  transforms  light 
waves  into  electronic  impulses  so  that  a 
blind  child  can  actually  see.  The  poor 
boy  will  never  be  able  to  get  that  kind 
of  treatment  and  attention  unless  there 
is  this  additional  money.  This  is  some- 
thing extremely  worthwhile  that  the 
Federal  Government  does.  It  is  just  one 
of  the  new  programs  possible  in  this  field 
at  the  present  time.  However,  without 
the  $35  million  for  which  I  am  asking, 
there  would  be  nothing  new.  These  pro- 
grams would  continue  at  the  1969  level. 
So.  there  is  no  real  increase  insofar  as 
being  able  to  do  anything  new  or  to 
initiate  or  innovate  any  new  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendment 
isadi^ted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  clear 
in  the  legislative  history  that  there  is  not 
a  solitary  member  on  this  committee  who 
Is  opposed  to  this  program.  It  is  not  con- 
troversial on  either  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  not  limited  in  any  way  the  number 
of  applications  which  can  be  filed.  We 
have  provided  aU  of  the  money  which 
they  said  they  would  need  to  fund  re- 
quests. We  in  no  way  at  this  time  wish 
to  put  a  limitation  on  this  program,  and 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  not 
make  10  cents  worth  of  difference.  It  is 
Just  a  question  of  whether  you  want  to 
appropriate  an  additional  $35  million 
which  in  all  probability  will  not  be 
expended. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  reafOrm  what  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  Just  said.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  stated  exactly  the  situ- 
ation as  It  exists  and  I  subscribe  to  what 
the  gentleman  has  stated  and  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  b^  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Nkild. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division — demanded  by  Mr.  OT^uu.  of 
Massachusetts — there  were — ayes  41, 
noes  135. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.   CUNNINGHAM.   Mr.   Chairman. 


I  do  appreciate  the  opportimlty  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  an  amendment  which  I  pre- 
pared but  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer,  to  provide  full  funding  for  heavily 
Impacted  school  districts.  The  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  Uae  18.  following  the  word 
title  and  prior  to  the  words  "Provided  furth- 
er:" Insert  "and  100  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  payable  to  any  local  educatlon.il 
agency  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  have  In  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
assistance  Is  provided  a  total  number  of  pu- 
pils of  whom  50  per  centum  or  more  are  the 
children  or  dependents  of  personnel  of  the 
United  State*  Armed  Forces. " 

I  have  in  my  district  in  Nebraska  one 
of  these  school  districts.  It  is  Bellevue, 
located  adjacent  to  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base,  headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  In  addition  to  Bellevue  other 
smaller  communities  close  to  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base  would  also  be  helped. 

It  was  for  school  districts  such  as  Bel- 
levue that  Public  Law  81-874  was  enacted 
in  1951 — not  the  wealthy  areas  such  as 
neighboring  Montgomery  County  tn 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  10,670  children  educated  In 
the  Bellevue  school  district  are  depend- 
ents of  personnel  who  serve  at  Offutt 
Air  Force  Base  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Unless  there  is  full  funding  for  these 
students,  this  and  the  other  adjacent 
school  district — which  are  doing  a  superb 
Job  in  educating  these  youngsters  of  the 
military — faces  financial  ruin.  Indeed, 
they  may  even  be  forced  to  close  their 
doors  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  the  19  years  since  Public  Law  81- 
874  was  enacted,  enrollment  in  the  Bel- 
levue schools  has  grown  from  833  to  more 
than  10,000.  More  than  half  of  these  stu- 
dents live  on  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  the 
others  In  the  city  of  Bellevue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  provide  for  the 
education  of  these  youngsters.  We  owe 
this  to  those  who  serve  in  the  military. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Uke 
this  opportunity  to  advise  the  member- 
ship of  the  contents  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, which  will  read  as  follows: 

On  page  61,  after  line  11,  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"Sec.  411.  From  the  amounts  appropriated 
tn  this  Act.  exclusive  of  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, activities  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  operations,  maintenance  and  capital 
outlay  of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home 
and  payments  Into  the  Social  Security  and 
Railroad  Retirement  trust  funds,  the  total 
available  for  expenditure  ahall  not  exceed 
97.5  per  centum  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions contained  herein." 

Now,  why  do  I  offer  that  motion?  I 
came  to  this  floor  this  afternoon  sup- 
porting the  bill  as  reported  out  of  our 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations.  How- 
ever, In  the  process  of  reading  the  bill 
the  bill  was  amended  and,  most  im- 
portantly to  me,  was  the  striking,  on  a 
point  of  order,  of  the  language  which  I 
had  written  into  the  bill  giving  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  authority  to  make 
some  of  these  adjustments  he  feels  he 
has  to  make  within  this  limited  period  of 
t  me  of  4  months  remaining  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 


Now.  there  Is  a  need  in  this  bill  for 
making  further  dollar  reductions.  You 
will  recall  that  the  President  vetoed  the 
bill  because  it  was  $1,262,000,000  above 
his  budget.  Now,  actually,  the  net  in- 
creases which  the  President  proposed, 
while  we  have  been  talking  about  $449 
million,  the  real  figure  we  ought  to  be 
talking  about  here  Is  a  net  Increase  of 
$317  million  because  Congress  reduced 
the  bill  by  $159  million  below  the  budget. 
And  the  President  decided  in  his  mes- 
sage, when  he  sent  his  letter  to  the 
Speaker,  that  he  was  willing  to  absorb 
$139  million  of  that  reduction,  so  then 
we  are  down  to  a  flgtire  of  $945  mllUon. 

Your  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
duced that  figure  by  $446  million.  That 
brings  us  down  to  a  total  of  $499  million 
over  what  the  President  thinks  we  ought 
to  be  spending.  * 

On  the  floor  here  this  afternoon  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stesd),  we  added 
$80  million  to  impacted  aid.  That  brings 
us  up  to  a  total  net  of  $579  million  over 
what  the  President  would  like  to  be  hav- 
ing us  spend  in  this  bill. 

What  I  propose  to  do  by  the  Icmguage 
in  the  motion  to  recommit,  by  saying 
that  we  would  not  spend  more  than  97.5 
percent  of  that  which  is  appropriated  in 
this  bill,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  trust 
funds  and  the  other  exclusions  that  are 
spelled  out  In  It,  we  can  make  a  saving 
or  additional  savings  could  be  realized 
of  $433  million. 

If  he  subtracted  that  from  the  $579 
million,  you  still  have  say  at  least  $146 
million  and  conceivably  $150  million 
more  than  what  the  President  thought  he 
ought  to  be  spending. 

So  in  this  bill  now  we  will  have  a  total 
with  the  impact  aid  of  $19,381,000,000. 
If  we  take  out  the  social  security  trust 
fimds,  you  are  taking  out  $2,015,000,000. 
If  you  take  out  the  railroad  trust  fimds, 
it  is  another  $19  million  and  the  Soldiers' 
Home  is  $9,000,000. 

Taking  out  these  trusts  the  total  in  the 
bill  is  $17,358,000,000  and  that  is  the  fig- 
ure we  are  using  in  computing  that  97  Va 
percent. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  point  of  clarlflca- 
Uon? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentlemsm  and  I 
discussed  this.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  if  I  may.  that  while 
the  gentleman  is  correct  in  his  calcula- 
tions, he  has  applied  the  data  to  page  54 
of  the  report  and  he  Is  using  the  figure 
of  $1,261,000,000  which  Is  strictly  the 
HEW  bill.  When  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  says  $500  mllUon  is 
the  gap — that  is  correct. 

But  when  you  go  to  page  56  and  you 
come  to  $1,139,000,000  and  you  take  that 
difference  and  you  do  the  necessary  sub- 
traction, you  are  coming  out  with  a  gap 
that  we  are  talking  about  of  $244  million 
plus  what  we  put  in  today. 

So  this  is  quite  a  different  picture  than 
the  $500  million,  when  you  consider  the 
total  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  quite  correct — he  is  not  misleading  the 
House,  but  neither  am  I.  All  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  to  point  out  that  the  gaps  are 
much  narrower  under  the  actions  taken 
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by  the  House  on  the  money  side  if  you 
look  at  it  in  terms  of  total  bill  as  opposed 
to  HEW. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  have  gone  over  the 
pitfalls  really  of  forcing  this  additional 
spending  on  the  executive  department  in 
the  last  one-third  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  sincerely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  ample  prec- 
edent for  an  overall  reduction  or  ex- 
penditure limitation.  We  have  done  this 
any  number  of  times.  This  would  seem 
to  be  an  avenue  by  which  both  sides  can 
take  credit.  You  folks  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  over  here  have  in  effect 
forced  the  President  to  relook  at  the 
original  budget  which  he  presented  and 
came  up  with  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  some  $449  million.  He  would  have  liked, 
of  course,  to  help  us  make  an  attempt  to 
resolve  this  impact  aid  problem.  But  we 
were  thwarted  in  that  attempt  because 
of  the  striking  of  the  language  which 
would  have  made  that  transaction  pos- 
sible. Then  you  will  remember  that  the 
language  which  was  struck  also  had  a 
savings  clause — that  no  school  would 
be  losing  more  than  5  percent. 

But  since  that  language  is  not  in  there 
and  the  President  tried  to  help  us  to  re- 
solve this  thing  and  to  get  us  started 
on  the  right  foot,  we  raised  $80  million 
on  the  floor  of  this  House — ^for  what  rea- 
son? To  bring  up  the  impacted  aid  to 
what  it  was  last  year.  Bearing  in  mind 
now  that  without  any  language,  both  the 
A  and  B  categories  would  be  paid  at  the 
same  percentage  of  entitlement  and 
there  is  no  change.  The  administration 
cannot  change  that  without  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  shield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Before  I  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  you  that  we  did  not 
strike  out  the  language  that  you  Just  re- 
ferred to.  Category  A  children  are  still 
given  a  preference.  We  only  struck  out 
the  proviso  that  followed  that.  So  what 
you  Just  said  Is  not  correct.  I  am  sure 
maybe  you  did  not  notice  the  limited 
extent  of  the  proviso. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man is  this:  How  much  money  does  this 
cut  off  or  authorize  the  President  to  cut 
from  the  money  we  appropriated  for  ed- 
ucation? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  By  my  calculation, 
which  is  supported  by  the  latest  figures 
from  HEW  this  afternoon,  adding  the  $80 
million,  and  adjusting  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  trust  funds,  2 '72  percent  from  that 
would  mean  $433  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Is  it  correct 
that  the  effect  the  amendment  would  be 
to  say  that  the  President  will  cut  or  not 
spend  $433  million  wherever  he  sees  fit? 


This  is  not,  in  fact,  a  2 ^-percent  cut 
across  the  board,  but  what  you  really  do 
Is  give  the  President  authority  to  hold 
back  up  to  $433  million  out  of  two  pro- 
grams, four  programs,  one  program,  or 
anywhere  he  sees  fit.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Theoretically,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  In  effect, 
what  you  are  doing  is  coming  in  the  back 
door  and  giving  back  to  the  President 
the  authority  to  decide  which  programs 
we  are  going  to  spend  money  on  and 
which  ones  we  are  not  going  to  spend 
money  on;  is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  My  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  the  President  pretty  well 
spelled  out  In  his  letter  to  the  Speaker 
where  he  would  make  significant  in- 
creases in  spending. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Would  it  be 
correct  to  assume  that  if  tliat  motion 
carries,  the  Presidoit  could  spend  no 
money  for  title  n,  ESEA,  since  he  asked 
for  none  in  his  budget;  no  money  for 
title  m  above  that  already  committed 
to  ESEA;  no  money  for  title  m,  NDEA, 
equipment  for  remodeling,  and  no  money 
for  title  V,  A,  guidance  and  counseling, 
because  he  asked  for  no  funds?  Could 
he  refuse  to  put  any  money  into  those 
programs  this  year  if  the  gentleman's 
motion  is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  President  had  not 
said  In  his  message  that  they  would  be 
spent.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  He  could  re- 
fuse to  spend  money  on  those  programs 
if  your  motion  Is  adopted? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes;  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  about  the  meaning  of  his 
motion.  As  I  read  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  It  merely  makes  a  2y2- 
percent  across-the-board  cut,  excepting 
certain  amounts  that  have  been  listed. 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman.  Is  he  not  mak- 
ing the  President's  job  that  much  more 
difficult,  because  there  are  still  the  man- 
datory provisions  of  the  law,  and  the 
President  would  have  to  spend  the 
amounts  of  money  that  are  mandatory, 
and  he  would  have  to  take  the  2 1/2 -per- 
cent cut  out  of  those  things  that  are 
discretionary  with  the  President,  which 
he  would  have  under  the  law  anyway, 
as  I  understand  it.  He  has  the  discre- 
tionary authority,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  he  could  use  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No;  I  believe  he  could 
take  the  2 ^-percent  out  of  any  appro- 
priation or  program  in  this  bill  except 
those  which  are  sf>eclfically  excluded  by 
the  language  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ichors,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Blr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thihk  most  Members 


of  the  House  feel  that  there  is  greater 
Justification  for  aid  to  category  A  stu- 
dents than  to  category  B  students.  Did 
I  understand  the  gentleman  correctly  to 
say  that  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  adopted,  both  category  A 
and  category  B  will  get  the  same  per- 
centage of  entitlement? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  not  altogether  sure 
what  was  left  in  the  bill  when  that  point 
of  order  was  made,  because  I  was  called 
off  the  fioor  at  the  time.  In  the  absence 
of  a  change  in  the  basic  law,  the  per- 
centage for  both  would  be  the  same.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Coahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  changed 
the  language  by  his  amendment  which 
would  make  a  difference.  If  so,  then,  of 
course,  it  would  have  to  comply  with 
whatever  was  prescribed  in  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  provided  90  percent 
of  the  entitlement  for  category  A  stu- 
dents. Has  that  be«i  changed? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Not  with  the  increase 
in  the  funds  that  was  voted  by  virtue  of 
Uie  Steed  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  pose  the  same  question  and 
try  to  get  some  explanation  tTona  the 
author  of  the  amendment  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  students  will  be  treated  the 
same  or  differently  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  not  the  amendment  which 
changed  that.  It  was  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
which  applies  itself  to  the  second  proviso 
on  Fwige  28,  and  it  did  not  apply  to  the 
first  proviso  which  applies  to  category  A 
children,  so  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
written,  as  presented  to  us  right  now, 
is  intact  above  line  18,  where  the  proviso 
applies  to  this  95  percent. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  have  Increased 
the  level  to  what  It  was  last  year,  which 
was  at  a  90-percent  level,  we  have  to  as- 
sume we  are  talking  about  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  But  so  we 
do  not  give  the  impression  we  have  done 
anything  today  to  favor  category  A  or  B. 
what  we  have  done  is  to  say  category  A 
gets  90  percent  of  its  money,  and  then 
whatever  is  left  over  would  go  to  cate- 
gory B.  And  in  the  second  place,  because 
of  the  amendment  adopted,  which  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Steed),  we  have  brought  category 
B  up  to  that  level.  But  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  President  will  not  be  able 
to  take  it  out  of  category  A.  He  will  have 
to  take  it  all  out  of  B.  It  means  we  go 
back  to  where  we  were  before  we  adopted 
the  Steed  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  the  Impression  both  category  B 
and  A  students  on  the  point  of  order  and 
the  procedures  which  have  occurred  In 
the  House  up  to  this  point  and  under 
the  gentleman's  motion  to  recommit 
would  have  up  to  78  percent  of  their 
enUtlement  or  with  $505  million  to  be 
utilized  on  an  equal  basis  between  A  and 
B.  but  the  President  woiild  be  able  to 
cut  2»2  percent  any  place  In  it  except 
where  there  is  a  restriction  by  virtue  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  have  not  by  my  amend- 
ment said  any  specific  item  is  going  to 
be  cut  by  2.5  percent. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
that.  I  am  concerned  about  the  treat- 
ment of  category  A  and  B  students  prior 
to  the  motion  to  recommit,  prior  to  the 
cut  of  2.5  percent. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  I  said.  I  was  not 
aware  there  was  a  complete  striking  of 
the  two  provisions,  but  only  one.  and  in 
that  case,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan stated  accurately,  the  A  category 
will  get  90  percent  of  entitlement  from 
whatever  Is  appropriated,  and  the  B 
category  will  share  In  what  is  left  over 
to  the  extent  fimds  are  available. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  today  since 
we  started  this  morning,  has  been  con- 
ducted in  just  the  way  we  aU  hoped  it 
would  be.  Now,  as  the  curtain  is  about 
to  go  down,  we  are  confronted  with  this. 
We  have  heard  some  technical  dis- 
cussion here  In  the  last  10  minutes,  but 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  here  is  where 
we  are.  Let  me  tell  Members,  this  motion 
to  reconunit.  stripped  of  all  its  niceties, 
is  nothing  more  thjm  a  meatax  cut 
across  the  board,  willy-nilly,  without 
rhyme  or  reason  or  explanation. 

You  have  heard  this  debate  aU  day. 
Everything  that  might  be  attempted  to 
be  done  should  have  been  done  in  proper 
order  as  the  bill  was  read,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  for  amendment.  One  was 
made  to  increase  the  impacted  aid  school 
program,  by  the  gentleman  frwn  Okla- 
homa, and  properly  made.  I  opposed  him 
but  he  was  successful.  One  was  made  by 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  and  it 
was  properly  done,  and  it  was  defeated. 
That  is  the  regular,  orderly  way  to  amend 
thebUl. 

But  what  kind  of  an  amendment  Is 
proposed  in  the  motion  to  recommit.  I 
have  seen  meatax  cuts,  but  this  is  a 
meatax  upon  a  meatax  upon  a  meatax. 
exclamation  mark. 

And  finally  this:  A  rose  by  any  other 
name.  What  is  this?  This  is  what  you 
abhor  in  the  House?  You  say.  and  It 
seems  clearly  so.  that  a  line  item  veto 
can  be  given  to  the  President  only  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
do  indirectly  something  that  cannot  be 
done  directly  except  by  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

This  is  a  line  item  veto.  You  have  said 
for  nearly  200  years  you  abhor  this.  This 
is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  one  who  made 
the  point  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  28.  I  want  to  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  point  of  order  was  di- 


rected only  to  the  second  proviso  on 
page  28  beginning  at  line  18.  The  gen- 
Ueman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D. 
Ford)  Is  correct.  If  any  reduction  Is 
made  in  Impacted  area  funds  by  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  it  would,  imder  the 
language  remaining  on  page  28,  have  to 
come  entirely  out  of  category  B  and 
would  take  out  much  of  the  amount  that 
Mr.  Stekd  put  in. 

That  Is  not  why  I  rose.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rose  to  Inform  the  Members  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  defeat  the  ordering 
of  the  previous  question,  after  the  Com- 
mittee rises,  so  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Cohilan)  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  reofler  hla  amendments 
in  the  House,  his  amendments  that 
would  Insert  at  the  beginning  of  the  two 
Whltten  provisions  the  words,  "except  as 
required  by  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  record  vote 
on  that  issue  on  December  19  when  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CONTE)  offered  a  motion  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  accept  the  Scott  amend- 
ment to  the  Whltten  amendments:  that 
is.  the  words,  "except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution." 

On  that  vote,  which  was  taken  by  the 
yeas  and  nays,  the  motion  to  Instruct 
acceptance  of  those  words  prevailed  by 
216  to  180.  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  repeat  that  performance,  and 
join  in  voting  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion following  the  rising  of  the  Commit- 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  W()rds. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
the  entire  5  minutes.  My  main  purpose 
in  rising  is  to  try  to  clarify  this  Question 
of  the  motion  to  recommit  which  will 
occur  after  we  get  back  into  the  House. 
Now  this  bill  is  about  8  months  behmd 
schedule  If  we  do  not  take  appropriate 
acUon  here  and  if  we  do  not  take  action 
that  the  President  would  sustain,  we 
will  be  right  back  where  we  were  before. 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  .  who  will  offer  the 
motion,  if  he  can  give  us  any  assurance 
that  If  this  action  is  taken  that  he  pro- 
poses and  if  the  motion  to  recommit  Is 
sustained,  the  administration  would  go 
along  with  the  bill  and  we  would  get  the 
bill  enacted  so  that  we  can  start  on  the 
next  appropriation  bill  at  least  by  the 
time  this  one  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  every  belief  one  can  get  at 
this  point  that  If  the  moUon  to  recom- 
mit prevails  as  to  the  doUar  amounts  and 
other  provisos,  the  President  will  not  veto 
this.  He  wUl  approve  it.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  am  just  as  convinced— I  have  no 
comparable  assurance  but  I  am  just  as 
convinced— that  there  will  be  a  veto  if 
we  do  not  make  some  dollar  changes  in 
the  biU. 

Mr.  COLJi«ER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  observation.  This 
is  a  thing  that  will  have  quite  a  bearing 
on  my  own  acton  in  this  matter. 

I  think  that  at  some  time,  somewhere 
we  have  to  have  a  final  disposition  of 
this  matter.  I  am  not  interested  in  who 


offered  the  amendment.  I  am  interested 
in  trying  to  get  some  money  to  these 
people  before  it  is  too  late;  and  remove 
the  imcertainty  and  confusion  now 
existing. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  Is  late  and  I 
will  not  use  my  5  minutes,  but  I  think 
some  brief  straight  speaking  is  long  over- 
due in  this  House  as  to  whether  we  are, 
or  are  not,  going  to  finance  adequately 
and  fully  a  unitary,  integrated  school 
system  in  this  country. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  the 
floor  today  about  the  Alsop  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  Newsweek.  To  me,  the 
article  as  it  has  been  Interpreted,  be- 
speaks delusion  and  hypocrisy  and  we 
had  better  lay  some  of  the  most  self- 
evident  examples  of  these  to  rest  right 
now.  We  had  better  bite  the  bullet  and 
make  the  tough  decision  to  get  on  with 
the  utterly  Inescapable  necessity  of 
financing  a  school  system  that  works  for 
all  of  our  kids — together.  Mr.  Alsop 
quotes  Mr.  Bel  Holman.  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Justice's  Community 
Relations  Service  as  saying  that  we 
had  better  stop  the  phantom  of  integra- 
tion, and  concentrate  instead  on  "gild- 
ing the  ghetto — a  massive  diversion  of 
manpower  and  money  to  the  central  city 
schools."  He  quotes  Dr.  Alan  Westin  of 
Columbia  University  as  saying  that  "if 
the  white  does  not  want  to  Integrate,  he 
damned    well    better    be    prepared    to 

pay 

I  have  been  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
5  years  and  have  watched  remedial  pro- 
grams like  the  poverty  program  and  the 
education  program — designed  in  major 
part  for  the  benefit  of  central  core  mi- 
nority citizens — being  cut.  and  shaved, 
and  starved  to  death.  It  is  clear  to  me 
and  I  believe  it  is  clear  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  that  the  American  people, 
through  their  Congressmen  have  given 
very  clear  evidence  that  they  are  not 
willing  to  pay  adequately  to  fund  these 
remedial  programs  when  they  are  essen- 
tially black  and  central  city  in  focus. 
Mr  Alsop  also  quotes  Senator  Ribi- 
corr  as  stating  that  the  answer  to  our 
education  problems  is  not  to  try  to  force 
middle-class  whites  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  In  the  ghettoes,  but  to 
open  up  middle-class  jobs  and  the  mid- 
dle-class suburbs  to  Negroes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  to  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  *re  not  prepsu^  to  finance 
the  integration  of  our  schools  but  are 
prepared  to  open  up  middle-class  neigh- 
borhoods to  Negroes  is  guUty  of  the 
most  flagrant  hypocrisy. 

The  effort  to  integrate  schools  and 
finance  them  adequately  for  all  the 
children  of  America  has  been  a  tortuous 
one.  It  will  be  a  long  and  agonizing  prob- 
lem. We  are  going  through  a  frustrating 
and  embittered  era  In  this  country.  Our 
population  Is  anxiety  ridden  and  fear, 
mistrust,  and  suspicion  poison  the  air. 
But  I  suggest  that  It  Is  specious  to  sug- 
gest that  we  would  be  willing  lavishly 
to  subsidize  all-black  schools  in  the  cen- 
tral cities,  when  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  create  a  uni- 
tary, well-flnanced  system  for  all  of  the 
kids  of  America.  So  let  us  dispense  with 
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the  argument  that  there  are  any  simple 
or  magical  solutions  to  this  problem. 
Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  do  the  job 
that  our  political  and  religious  heritage 
challenges  us  to  do.  and  that  is  at  what- 
ever cost,  to  create  a  pluralistic  school 
system  that  educates  American  kids  of 
whatever  race,  color  or  creed — educates 
them  to  be  effective,  prldeful  citizens — 
and  educates  them  together.  Hard  experi- 
ence and  searching  honesty  tell  us  there 
is  no  other  way. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  had  sin- 
cerely hoped— after  the  HEW  veto — that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
thereafter  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  the  House  itself,  would  come  up  with 
a  compromise  bill  which  would  be  rea- 
sonable and  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
those  of  us  who,  like  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  are  gravely  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  budgetary  responsibility 
and  with  the  fight  against  inflation.  Most 
unhappily  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
brought  in  a  new  bill  which  appropriates 
over  $816  million  more  for  HEW  than  the 
President  proposed  in  his  budget. 

To  this  we  have  added  on  the  floor,  by 
adoption  of  the  Steed  amendment, 
another  $80  million — and  this  addition 
is  all  in  so-called  impacted  aid — which, 
as  I  have  previously  pointed  out.  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  a  most  inequita- 
ble formula,  and  which  is  of  no  beneflt 
whatever  to  the  people  of  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

We  thus  have  a  bill  which  is  still  $896 
million  over  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  originally  proposed  as  ap- 
propriate and  proper  for  HEW  funding. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  House  has  re- 
fused to  grant  the  President  any  flexibil- 
ity whatever  in  the  spending  of  these 
funds,  and  has  rejected  the  2V2  percent 
expenditure  limitation  proposed  by  Mr. 
Michel  in  his  motion  to  recommit,  which 
would  have  effected,  according  to  his 
calculations,  a  saving  of  $433  million. 

In  other  words,  although  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  House  have 
labored,  we  have  not  effected  a  suflS- 
ciently  material  saving,  and.  despite  the 
warning  of  the  veto,  we  have  failed  to 
really  face  up  to  the  dangers  of  inflation 
and  to  our  budgetary  situation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  unless 
further  substantial  savings  are  made  in 
conference,  we  will  probably  face  a  sec- 
ond veto  by  the  President:  but.  whether 
this  is  true  or  not.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Mahon.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations— which  statements  I  believe  to  be 
true — that  we  are  facing  a  $7  billion 
deficit  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1971  on 
a  sound  accoimtlng  basis,  and  that  an- 
other increase  in  the  statutory  debt 
limit  will  be  necessary. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  retrench.  Of  course 
we  must  have,  and  of  course  we  will  have, 
an  HEW  appropriation.  No  schools  have 
been,  or  vrill  be.  closed  because  of  this 
appr(H)riation  bill,  despite  political 
claims  to  the  contrary.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  may  yet  arrive  at  a  measure  to 
which  I  can  give  my  support.  But  while 


a  substantial  sum  of  money  is  involved, 
it  alone  will  not  make  or  break  the  Gov- 
ernment; yet.  more  important  than  the 
money  is  the  psychology  and  the  sym- 
bolism of  this  situation  for  our  immedi- 
ate and  long-range  future.  If  our  infla- 
tionary psychology  is  to  be  checked  we 
need  to  start  here,  where  the  line  has 
flrst  been  drawn.  In  this  situation  we 
need  to  support  the  President — not  be- 
cause he  is  President,  but  because  in  this 
instance  he  is  right — and  because,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  Execu- 
tive is  beginning  in  some  measure,  to  sup- 
ply the  leadership  toward  fiscal  responsi- 
bility which  a  legislative  body  must  have 
if  It  is  to  behave  responsibly  toward  the 
use  of  the  public  purse. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sim- 
dry  amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  15931)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  repx)rt  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  238,  nays  157.  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.  251 

TEAS— 238 

Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp  » 

Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
CoUier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
BUggl 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex 


Dickinson 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Fish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers    • 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Garmatz 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Green.  Greg. 

Orlffln 

Gross 


Grover 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hebert 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 
King 

KluczynsU 
KuykendaU 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
La  n  gen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Blathlas 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 


Boland 

BoUing 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Burke.  Bfass. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Oiler 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daddatlo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Delaney 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

BUberg 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fraser 

Frelingbuysen 
Prtedel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 


May 

Ma3me 

MesklU 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konski 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Ppfl 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld,  111. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

NATS— 167 

Gaydos 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannii. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mailllard     . 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Calif. 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzi 

NU 


Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbin 

Pike 

PodeU 

Price.  HI. 

Quie 

RaUsback 

Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scbeuer 

Shipley 

Stsk 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  VJ. 

"nenmn 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Tatron 
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Axideraon, 

Jacobs 

Pelly 

Tenn. 

Jotmaon,  P». 

Pettis 

Ayres 

Jones,  Tenn. 

PoUock 

Bl»nton 

Klrwan 

PoweU 

Brown,  OftUf. 

Kleppe 

Purcell 

Burton.  OftUr. 

Long,  Md. 

Relfel 

Dkwson 

Lukens 

Roudebush 

Dent 

McCloskey 

Teague.  CaUf 

Dlas«U 

MrDMde 

Tunney 

Escb 

Monat^an 

Wyatt 

Oubwr 

Morse 

Tktas 

Hajra 

Moss 

Henderson 

Myers 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  a«»ln>t. 

Mr.  Pollock  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mi.  Henderson  for,  with  Mr.  Mom  of  Call- 
fomla  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Callfor- 
nU. 

Mr.  Long  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Roudebush. 

Mr.  Lukens  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  McCloskey, 

Mr.  Oubeer  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Dtngell  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  PeUls. 

Mr.  RIEOLE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not.  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   KXCOMMrr   OTTXMXD   BT    MB.    MICHKL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
[wsed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  In  its  present  form; 
yes.  sir. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  MicHD.  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl 
H.R.  15931  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  Instructions  to  that  Committee  to 
report  It  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  81.  after  line  11.  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"Smc.  411.  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated 
In  this  Act,  exclusive  of  salaries  and  ezpenaea 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  aotlvl- 
tles  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  op- 
erations, maintenance  and  capital  outlay  of 
the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  and  pay- 
ments Into  the  Social  Security  and  Railroad 
Retirement  trust  funds,  the  total  available 
for  expenditures  shall  not  exceed  07.5  per 
centum  of  the  total  appropriations  contained 
herein." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
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previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  189,  nays  206,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  M] 
YEAS— 189 
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Abbltt 

Fish 

Nelsen 

Abemetby 

Fisher 

Nichols 

Adair 

Flowers 

O'Konskl 

Anderson,  111. 

Flynt 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Pord.  Oerald  R 

.  Passman 

Andrews, 

Foreman 

Poll 

N.Dak. 

Fountain 

Price,  Tex. 

Arends 

Prellnghuysen 

Qule 

Ashbrook 

Prey 

QuUlen 

Barmg 

Fuqua 

Rallsback 

BeaU.  Md. 

Oettys 

Ranck 

Belcher 

Ooldwater 

Reld.  lU. 

Bell,  Oallf . 

Ooodllng 

Rhodes 

Bennett 

onon 

RIeKle 

Berry 

Oross 

Rivers 

BetU 

O  rover 

Roblaon 

Blackburn 

Hagan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bow 

Haley 

Roth 

Bray 

Hall 

Ruppe 

Brock 

Ruth 

Broomlleld 

Schmidt 

Sandman 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Haraha 

Schadeberg 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Harvey 

Scberle 

Buchanan 

Hastings 

Schneebell 

Burke,  Pla. 

H«bert 

Schwengel 

Bush 

Hoamer 

Sebellus 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hunt 

Shrlver 

Oaffery 

Hutchinson 

Slkes 

Camp 

Jarman 

Skubltz 

Carter 

Jonas 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Jones,  N.C. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Chamberlain 

Keith 

Snyder 

ChappeU 

King 

Springer 

Clancy 

Kuykendall 

Stanton 

Clausen. 

Kyi 

Stelger.  Arte. 

DonH. 

Landgrebe 

Stelger.  WU. 

Clawaon.  Del 

Landnmi 

Stephens 

Cleveland 

lAngen 

Taft 

Corner 

Latta 

Talcott 

CoUlns 

Lujan 

Taylor 

Colmer 

McClory 

Thompson.  Oa 

Conable 

Mcaoakey 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Corbett 

McClure 

ntt 

CoughUn 

McCuUoch 

Vander  Jagt 

Cramer 

McDonald. 

Waggonner 

Crane 

Mich. 

Wampler 

Cunningham 

McBwen 

Watklns 

Daniel.  Va. 

McMUlan 

Watson 

Davis.  Oa. 

MacOregor 

Welcker 

Davis.  WU. 

MaUllaid 

Whalley 

Dellenback 

Marsh 

Whitten 

Denney 

Martin 

Widnall 

Dennis 

Itethlas 

WlKKins 

Derwinskl 

May 

wmiams 

Devlne 

Mayne 

Wilson,  Bob 

McskUl 

Winn 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Wold 

Duncan 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Wydler 

Dwyer 

MlnshaU 

Wylle 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mice 

Wyman 

Edwards.  La. 

Mlzell 

Zlon 

Brlenbom 

Montgomery 

Zwach 

Eshleman 

Morton 

Ftndley 

Moaher 

NATS— ao« 

Adams 

Btmaoo 

Cotman 

Addabbo 

Brinkley 

Cowger 

Albert 

Brown.  Ohio 

Culver 

Alexander 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Daddarlo 

Anderson, 

Burke.  Uaas 

Daniels,  N  J. 

cauf. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

de  laOaraa 

Annunalo 

Burllson.  Mo 

Delaney 

Ashley 

Burton.  Utah 

Dlggs 

Asplnall 

Button 

Donohue 

Barrett 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dora 

Bevill 

Carey 

Downing 

Blaggl 

Oaav 

Dulskl 

Blester 

CeUer 

Bckhardt 

Bingham 

Edmondaon 

Blatnlk 

Clark 

Edwards.  Oallf 

Boggs 

Clay 

BUberg 

Boland 

Cobelan 

Evans.  Colo. 

BoUlng 

Oonte 

Bvlns.Tenn. 

Brademaa 

Conyen 

PaUon 

Farbsteln 

Koch 

Rees 

Pascell 

Kyros 

Reld.  NY. 

Felgban 

Leggett 

Reuss 

Flood 

Lennon 

Roberts 

Foley 

Uoyd 

Rodlno 

Ford, 

Long,  La. 

Roe 

WUllam  D. 

Lowensteln 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Praser 

McCarthy 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Prledel 

McFaU 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

McKneaUy 

Rosenthal 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Macdonald, 

Rostenkowskl 

Oallflanakls 

Mass. 

Roybal 

Oallagher 

Madden 

Ryan 

OannatB 

Mahon 

St  Germain 

Oaydos 

Mann 

St.  Onge 

Glalmo 

Mats  una  ga 

Saylor 

Olbbons 

Meeds 

Scheuer 

Gilbert 

Melcher 

Scott 

Gonzalez 

Mikva 

Shipley 

Gray 

MlUer.  OaUf . 

Slsk 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mills 

suck 

Green.  Pa. 

Mlnlsh 

Smith,  Iowa 

onfflths 

Mink 

SuSord 

Oude 

MoUohan 

Staggers 

Halpem 

Moorhead 

Steed 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

Stokes 

Hanley 

Murphy,  lU. 

Stratton 

Hanna 

Murphy,  NY. 

Stubbleneld 

Hansen.  Wash 

Natcher 

Stuckey 

Harrington 

Nedzl 

Sullivan 

Hathaway 

Nix 

Symington 

Hawkins 

Obey 

TeafcOie.  Tex. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  O'Hara 

Thompson,  N  J 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Olsen 

Tleman 

Helstoekl 

O-NeUl.  Masb. 

UdaU 

Hicks 

Ottlnger 

Ullman 

Hogan 

Patman 

VanDeerlln 

Hoimeld 

Patten 

VanUc 

Horton 

Pepper 

Tlgorlto 

Howard 

Perkins 

Waldle 

Hull 

PhUbin 

WatU 

Hun  gate 

Pickle 

Whalen 

Ichord 

Pike 

White 

Jacobs 

Plmle 

Whltehurst 

Johnson,  Calif 

Poage 

Wllnon, 

Jones.  Ala. 

PodeU 

Charles  H. 

Karth 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Wolff 

Kastenmeler 

Price,  ni. 

Wright 

Kazen 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Yatron 

Kee 

Puclnskl 

Young 

Kluccynskl 

RandaU 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOnNO— 88 

Anderson, 

Hays 

PeUy 

Tenn. 

Henderson 

Pettis 

Ayres 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pollock 

Blanton 

Jones.  Tenn. 

PoweU 

Brooks 

Klrwan 

PuroeU 

Brown.  Oallf. 

Kleppe 

Relfel 

Burton.  Calif. 

Long.  Md. 

Roudeb\ish 

CabeU 

Teague.  Oallf. 

Dawson 

McDade 

Tunney 

Dent 

Monagan 

Wyatt 

DlngeU 

Morse 

Yates 

Esch 

Moss 

Oubeer 

Myers 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Tlie  Clerk  azmounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  PeUy  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 
Mr.  ReUri  for.  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Henderaoc  with  Mr.  Johneoo  of  Pson- 
•ylvanla. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  BboIi. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Oallfomla. 
Mr.  Yatea  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  OabeU  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Moaa  with  Mr.  Ghiheer. 
Mr.  Burton  of  OaUfomla  with  Mr.  PettJa. 
Mr.    Anderson    of    Tennessee    with    Mr. 


Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Morse. 

lir.  Jonea  of  Tennewn  with  Mr.  Mywi. 

Mr.  PuroeU  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Brown  of  OallfomU  with  Mr  M&Dade. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WIDNALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"Mjr  to  "yea." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  315.  nays  81.  not  voting  35. 
as  follows :  , 

[RoU  No.  37]  I 

TEAS— 316 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
BeaU,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
BUtnlk 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlsbolm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cohelan 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Gorman 
CoughUn 
Cowger 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondaon 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  OaUf. 


Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Pord, 

WUllam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Prellnghuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
FiUton,  Pa. 
FiUton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 

omnths 

Grover 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hibert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUneld 
Horton 
Howard 
HuU 
Hun  gate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jonet).  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
Lowensteln 


,ni. 

N.Y. 


LuJan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McKneaUy 
McMUlan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Mann 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MeskUl 
BUkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
MlUer,  Ohio 
MUls 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy, 

Murphy, 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbIn 

Pickle 

PUe 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

QulUen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 


Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

SUtes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 


Adair 

Anderson.  lU. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

BeU.  CalU. 

Berry 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conable 

Cramer 

Crane 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 


Stuckey 

SulUvan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

NAYS— 81 

Dlggs 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Pish 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

HaU 

Hawkins 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Kmg 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Latta 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

McEwen 

MacOregor 

Martin 
Michel 
Morton 


Watta 

Welcker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Nelsen 

Nix 

Passman 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Rarlck 

Reld.  ni. 

Rhodes 

Roth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Talcott 

mt 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wylle 

Zlon 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
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Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ayres 
Blanton 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Dawson 
Dent 
DmgeU 
Esch 
Oubser 
Hays 


Henderson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McDade 

Monagan 

Morse 

Moss 

Myers 


PeUy 

Pettis 

PoUock 

PoweU 

PurceU 

Relfel 

Roudebush 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tunney 

Wyatt 

Yates 


the   following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  PeUy  against. 
Mr.  PoUock  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Burton  of  CaUfornia  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  M06S  vrtth  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  WOLD  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill 
just  passed  (H.R.  15931) .  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADE- 
MY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

Februabt    18,   1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   B.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  PubUc  Law 
301  of  the  78th  Congress.  I  have  appointed  the 
foUowlng  members  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  .is  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Acadamy  for  the 
year  1970: 

Honorable  Thomas  N.  Downing  of  Virginia, 
Honorable  John  M.  Mvirphy  of  New  York. 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Mosher  of  Ohio. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorised 
to  serve  as  an  ex  oflSclo  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

Edward    A.    Oarmatz,   Chairman. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— PERMIS- 
SION TO  CALL  UP  DISTRICT  BILUS 
ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majori^  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  this  we^  and 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  finished  the  pro- 
gram for  this  week.  May  I  start  the  an- 
nouncement of  next  week's  program  by 
saying  that  Monday  the  House  will  ob- 
serve George  Washington's  Birthday, 
and  the  main  order  of  business  for  the 
day  will  be  the  traditiontil  reading  of 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Monday  is  also  District  Day,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Monday  is  a  holi- 
day and  we  have  no  additional  business 
for  Tuesday,  and  tn  order  that  I  may 
make  the  announcement  of  the  complete 
program  now,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  in  order  to  put  District 
Day  over  untU  Tuesday,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  announce  to  Members  that  there 
are'  nine  bills,  and  to  advise  Members 
what  those  bills  are.  As  I  understand  it. 
they  are  all  noncontroverslal. 

The  K»EAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California).  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  we  hear  the  list  first 
in  order  to  determine  for  ourselves 
whether  or  not  they  are  controversial? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  exactly  what  I  intended  to 
do. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  the  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  was  placed  prior  to  the 
reading  of  the  list. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  did  announce  that  I 
would  read  the  list  before  I  asked  that 
my  request  be  acted  upon.  The  list  is  as 
follows: 

HJl.  10335.  to  revise  District  of  Co- 
lumbia laws  relating  to  the  civil  liability 
of  hotels: 

HJl.  10336.  to  revise  EMstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia laws  relating  to  the  liability  of 
hotels; 

H.R.  13307,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  relating  to  adoption: 

H.R.  8656.  to  authorize  the  use  of  cer- 
tain real  property  for  chanceries: 

H.R.  14982,  to  exempt  from  District  of 
Columbia  taxation  the  COMSAT  consor- 
tium: 

H.R.  10937.  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
Eisenhower  National  Memorial  Arena: 

HJl.  14608,  to  compensate  holders  of 
ABC  licenses  who  return  such  licenses; 

H.R.  15980.  to  revise  retirement  bene- 
fits for  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
teachers;  and 

HJl.  15381.  to  amend  District  of  Co- 
lumbia tax  laws  with  respect  to  invest- 
ment companies. 

These  are  the  bills  which  will  be  called 
up  on  District  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  calling  of  the  District  Day  bills 
under  the  District  Day  procedures  may 
be  put  over  from  Monday  until  Tuesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiuther  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  say  that  the  bill  listed  as  No.  4,  H.R. 
8656.  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  real 
property  for  chanceries  may  not  be  con- 
troversial and  that  all  of  these  are  non- 
controversial? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  ad- 
vised there  was  little.  If  any.  contro- 
versy about  any  of  these.  I  also  advise 
my  friend  that  if  there  is  any  contro- 
versy in  the  matter  it  would  not  appear 
to  me  to  make  much  difference  if  they 
are  considered  on  Monday,  which  Is  a 
legal  holiday,  or  If  they  are  considered 
on  Tuesday,  which  is  the  following  day. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  de- 
sire whatever  to  defile  the  memory  of 
George  Washington,  but  I  do  think  we 
should  have  these  bills  listed  before  we 
grant  the  uimnlmous-consent  request. 
and  opinions  about  whether  or  not  they 
are  controversial  are  sometimes  moot. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  order  which  has  been  granted. 


Tuesday  will  be  District  Day.  and  the 
nine  bills  already  indicated  will  be  called. 

For  Wednesday,  there  will  be  a  Joint 
meeting  to  receive  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  France. 

Also  on  Wednesday  we  will  have  House 
Resolution  822.  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Lobbying  Practices,  and  H.R. 
11832.  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Quarantine  Station, 
which  is  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  have  H.R.  12025,  National 
Forest  Timber  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1969.  under  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  debate,  and  S.  2910.  to 
authorize  additional  funds  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  James  Madison  Me- 
morial Building,  which  is  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later.  I  understand  there  will 
be  a  conference  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
Tuesday. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  EASTER 
RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
Easter  recess  will  extend  from  the  close 
of  business  on  Thursday.  March  26.  1970, 
to  noon  Monday.  April  6.  1970.  which  Ls 
precisely  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  recent  years  in  the  House. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that 
in  the  light  of  this  announcement,  that 
the  recess  will  be  from  the  conclusion  of 
business  Thursday.  March  26  to  Monday 
noon.  April  6.  all  Members  ought  to  be 
forewarned,  there  is  no  mistake  that 
there  is  a  likelihood  we  will  have  impor- 
tant business  on  thursday  and  important 
business  on  Monday? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  We  must  get  our  business 
done,  and  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  extend 
the  length  of  these  recesses. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  23.   1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT. FEBRUARY  21,  TO  FILE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  Saturday,  February  21, 
to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  the  last  request, 
does  this  mean  now  that  some  of  these 
bills  which  are  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
may  not  be  filed  until  Saturday  night? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Only  the  first  two  have 
been  reported.  It  is  expected  the  rest 
will  be  reix>rted  and  will  be  filed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  could  we  possibly  get 
these  bills  over  the  weekend  to  study 
them,  to  find  out  what  is  in  them? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  WUl  the  genUeman 
admit  it  would  be  easier  to  do  that  on 
Tuesday  than  it  would  be  to  do  it  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  admit  what? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  be  easier  to  get 
the  bills  to  Members  for  consideration 
on  Tuesday  than  it  would  be  If  they  were 
called  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  it  would  be  easier; 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  Why 
should  not  these  bills  be  available  so  that 
we  might  have  them  over  the  weekend? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  they  will  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  we  not  have 
a  few  days  to  study  a  bill  and  a  report? 
This  is  a  common  complaint. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  merely  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan).  I  un- 
derstand it  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Republican  leadership  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
This  is  a  common  complaint  for  bills 
coming  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  Mr.  Speaker;  and  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


COST  OP  LIVINO  INCREASE 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  sad  facts  are  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  showing  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration not  only  has  brought  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  United  States  to  a 
screeching  halt,  but  at  the  same  time 
prices  consumers  and  workers  have  to 
pay  continue  to  increase  at  fantastic 
rates.  For  those  workers  not  thrown  out 
of  work  as  a  result  of  the  Nixon  economic 
policies  which  have  brought  our  great 
productive  economy  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still— they  are  now,  as  a  result  of  the 
January  cost-of-living  flgxires  Just  re- 
leased, paying  prices  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  they  buy  at  a  price  of  an  an- 
nual rate  of  7  percent  higher  than  they 
did  last  year.  Consumer  prices  last  year 
Increased  at  a  rate  of  5.4  percent.  We 
were  told  that  by  raising  interest  rates, 
tightening  money  to  the  point  where  It 
was  available  only  to  the  richest  of  the 
rich  and  the  biggest  of  the  big,  that  our 
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economy  would  soon  right  itself  and 
everything  would  be  fine,  but  in  place  of 
this  glowing  prediction,  we  hear  state- 
ments made  by  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  that  we  can  now 
expect  unemployment  to  increase,  throw- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
out  of  work  and  economic  activity  to  be 
further  curtailed. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  lived  through 
the  previous  Republican  economic  poli- 
cies, we  knew  this  was  coming,  but  know- 
ing that  it  was  coming  does  not  In  any 
way  lessen  the  burdens  of  those  who  will 
have  to  pay  the  prices  In  terms  of  unem- 
ployment or.  as  these  most  recent  cost- 
of-living  figures  show,  another  cut  out 
of  their  wages  and  salaries  of  7  percent 
to  pay  for  higher  priced  goods  and 
cArvlccs. 

This  Neanderthal  economics— the 
gloom  and  doom  Republican  approach  to 
economic  problems — is  unfortunately 
with  us  once  again  with  vengeance.  It  is 
highly  questionable  and  most  unfortu- 
nate that  It  does  not  appear  that  eco- 
nomic sanity  will  take  over  before  this 
Nation  is  plunged  Into  a  severe  recession. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY.  FEBRUARY  20, 
1970  I 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sfyeaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday,  February  20,  to 
file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EQUAL  JUSTICE 


(Mr.  BEVILL  stsked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  concerted  and  determined  efforts  of 
many  concerned  Members  of  Congress, 
national  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  glaring  injustices  being  brought  to 
bear  on  school  districts  throughout  the 
South.  I  refer  to  the  forced  busing  of 
children  in  many  southern  school  dis- 
tricts. This  busing  edict  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  causing  much  confusion  and 
disrupting  the  orderly  educational 
process. 

As  a  result  of  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  policies  adojited  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  South  has  become  the  vic- 
tim of  a  double  standard  of  justice. 

The  freedom  of  parents  to  choose  the 
school  their  children  will  attend  Is  en- 
Joyed  In  every  State  except  those  In  the 
South.  And  the  busing  of  students  to 
achieve  racial  balance  is  practically  un- 
known outside  the  South. 

The  fact  is  that  segregated  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  North  have  long  been 
shielded  by  the  claim  that  the  difference 
In  racial  balance  in  their  schools  and 


those  in  the  South  Is  the  result  of  de 
facto  segregation,  as  opposed  to  de  Jure 
segregation. 

Obviously,  what  Is  most  needed  at  this 
time  Is  a  national  policy  to  restore  local 
control  to  every  school  district  in  the 
Nation.  A  freedom-of-choice  plan. 

But  whatever  policy  is  adopted  by  the 
administration,  it  must  apply  to  every 
section  of  the  United  States.  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  Interrupt  the  orderly  educa- 
tional process  of  hundreds  of  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  South  bringing 
about  more  chaos  and  distrust  and  push- 
ing us  toward  the  brink  of  violence. 

Members  of  this  distinguished  body 
will  soon  take  up  a  revised  HEW-Labor 
appropriation  bill.  This  measure  con- 
^Ains  an  amendment  stipulating  that  no 
Federal  funds  could  be  used  for  the  bus- 
ing of  pupils  in  order  to  secure  racial 
balance. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  believe  in  fair  and 
equal  treatment  for  every  section  of 
America  to  join  with  me  in  voting  for 
this  amendment. 

Our  primary  objective  is,  and  must  al- 
ways be,  to  provide  the  best  possible 
education  for  every  child  in  this  coun- 
try. This  can  best  be  done  by  making 
good  schools  available  to  every  commu- 
nity and  letting  local  elected  educational 
leaders  control  these  schools. 

The  neighborhood  school  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  American  system  of  edu- 
cation. In  many  areas  of  the  South  It 
Is  being  torn  apart  by  these  HEW  edicts 
and  judicial  ndings. 

To  insure  equal  justice  for  every  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation;  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  every  citizen,  we 
must  adopt  a  freedom  of  choice  plan. 

After  this  has  been  accomplished,  we 
can  channel  our  efforts  toward  the  goal 
we  are  all  seeking:  that  of  providing  im- 
limited  educational  opportunities  for 
every  child  in  America. 


THE  NONDISCRIMINATORY 
EDUCATION  ACT 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
schools  In  many  areas  of  our  country 
have  been  thrown  Into  complete  confu- 
sion and  disarray  by  the  failure  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  pass  judgment 
on  many  subjects  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  school  integration.  As  a  result  of 
this  indecision,  the  problems  facing  our 
schools  have  reached  crisis  proportions 
unmatched  in  the  history  of  otir  educa- 
tional system.  The  High  Court  has,  to 
date,  refused  to  review  any  cases  that 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
de  facto  segregation,  nor  has  it  clearly 
defined  what  it  has  meant  by  "normal 
geographic  boundaries"  as  mentioned  in 
past  cases.  Consequently,  lower  courts 
have  rendered  varied  and  inconsistent 
interpretations  of  what  Is  meant  by  a 
"nondiscriminatory  school  system." 

The  preservation  of  our  public  school 
system  is  a  concern  that  is  shared  by  all 
of  us.  In  this  light.  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today,  with  14  cosponsors,  that  I  feel 


will  eliminate  the  confusion  that  has 
resulted  from  various  lower  court  deci- 
sions. My  bill  Is  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  our  children  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools,  and  define  once 
and  for  all  what  a  "nondiscriminatory 
school  system"  really  is.  By  its  adoption, 
I  feel  it  will  preserve  our  public  school 
system. 

Due  to  the  vagueness  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  lower  courts  have  approved  a 
wide  variety  of  methods  of  overcoming 
what  has  been  termed  as  racial  Imbal- 
ance. They  have  drawn  school  zones 
forcing  the  closing  of  many  of  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  institutions, 
some  of  them  only  a  few  years  old.  Some 
of  the  courts  have  set  percentages  and 
quotas  and  forced  the  busing  of  children 
back  and  forth  across  towns  and  cities 
in  order  to  meet  these  figures.  Busing, 
however,  is  not  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion, but  instead  causes  double  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  decisions  by  the  lower  courts  have 
further  created  some  of  the  most  out- 
landish and  ridiculous  situations  ever 
encoimtered  by  our  school  systems.  In 
the  Los  Angeles  imitary  system  alone, 
recent  decisions  require  the  busing  of 
more  than  250.000  students  at  a  first- 
year  cost  of  close  to  $50  million.  The  cost 
of  the  program  projected  over  an  8-year 
period  is  estimated  at  more  thsm  $180 
million,  and  this  is  a  conservative  figure. 
You  would  have  to  agree  that  with  our 
schools  facing  financial  crises,  those  de- 
mands are  really  quite  ridiculous.  It  is 
just  as  ridiculous  to  impose  such  demands 
in  such  cities  as  Winston-Salem  and 
Charlotte,  N.C..  Mobile  and  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  the  courts 
are  requiring  busing  at  an  astronotnical 
cost. 

If  we  are  going  to  use  percentages  as 
a  measuring  stick  for  achieving  racial 
balance,  then  let  us  be  totally  fair  about 
it.  Let  us  apply  racial  balance  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Newark.  N.J.;  and  New 
York  City.  In  order  to  achieve  the  neces- 
sary percentages,  we  could  Install  special 
student  commuter  trains  and  bus  stu- 
dents from  Harlem  to  Upstate  New  York 
and  the  students  from  Upstate  Into  New 
York  City.  This  is  preposterous,  I  agree, 
but  no  more  so  than  to  require  these  same 
percentages  in  such  cities  as  Greens- 
boro and  Durham,  N.C.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  or 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Another  court  requironent  facing 
many  of  our  school  districts  is  the  "pair- 
ing" of  schools,  or  the  placing  of  all  of 
the  first  grade  in  one  building,  and  the 
second  in  another,  and  in  the  same  way 
all  the  way  through  the  grade  structure. 
Once  again,  busing  Is  required  in  order 
to  meet  the  pairing  demands.  The  finan- 
cial burden  Imposed  upon  these  school 
systems  by  the  courts  is  overwhelming. 
Can  you  imagine  what  a  similar  plan 
would  do  to  the  Philadelphia  system 
that  Is  finishing  this  year  with  a  $35 
million  deficit?  Or  maybe  the  District 
of  Columbia?  That  would  be  a  fine  ex- 
ample. There  is  only  one  way  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  that  would  be  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents with  areas  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. More  than  16,000  schoolbuses 
loaded  with  children  right  in  the  middle 
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of  rush  hour  trafiBc  In  both  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon.  The  cost  would  be 
overwhelming  and  Just  as  ridiculous  as 
Imposing  these  decisions  on  SUtesville 
and  Raleigh.  N.C:  Montgomery.  Al«.; 
Minneapolis.  Minn.:  or  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

These  irresponsible  decisions  by  our 
lower  courts  are  adding  untold  billions 
to  the  overall  operating  costs  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  This  additional  financial 
burden  is  coming  at  a  time  when  our 
schools  are  faced  with  a  tremendous  need 
for  financial  assistance. 

Even  the  President  himself  has  said  he 
Is  opposed  to  busing.  These  decisions, 
you  will  agree,  are  beyond  reason.  You 
might  say  that  this  would  never  happen 
In  St.  Louis.  Detroit.  Baltimore,  and 
Houston,  but  I  never  thought  you  would 
see  a  decision  like  this  handed  down  in 
Los  Angeles. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  act.  and  act 
now.  to  eliminate  the  confusion  that  now 
exists  and  establish  once  and  for  sdl  a 
policy  that  defines  a  "nondiscriminatory 
school  system"  so  that  our  public  schools 
might  get  on  with  the  task  for  which  they 
exist,  and  that' is  to  provide  opportunity 
for  every  child  In  the  United  States  to 
have  a  chance  for  developing  his  or  her 
mental  capacity  to  the  fullest.  The  laws 
of  our  land  should  be  applied  equally  and 
fairly  in  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  but 
these  laws  must  be  Just,  fair,  and  reason- 
able for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ray  bill  Is  the  most  hon- 
est, fairest,  and  reasonable  bill  that  has 
been  proposed  thus  far.  and  I  Invite  all 
of  you  who  believe  our  public  school  sys- 
tem is  worth  preserving  to  Join  with  me 
and  my  colleagues  who  are  cosponsoring 
this  bill  that  we  might  have  the  maxi- 
mum effort  from  the  Representatives  of 
the  people. 

A  draft  of  my  bill  follows: 

By  lifr.  MI7.ET.T.  (for  himself.  lir.  Btr- 
CRANAN.  Mr.  BxTYKX  of  Florldk.  Mr 
Dn.  Clawson.  Mr.  Coluns,  Mr. 
Ckanc,  Mr  DnwiNSKi.  Mr.  Dickin- 
soif.  Mr.  DowDT.  Mr.  Edwabos  of 
Alabama.  Mr  Jonss  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  RoBEXTs.  Mr.  Scott.  ISx. 
WiLUAMS.  Mr.  ZiON.  and  Mr  Plow- 
Exs)  : 

HJ{    16083 
A  bill  to  establish  non<llacrlmlnatory  school 

systems  and  to  preaerve  the  rights  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students  to  attend 

their  neighborhood  schools,  mod  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled.  That  this  act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Nondiscriminatory 
Education  Act". 

TITLa  I— OBNERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sccnoif  1.  The  right  of  elementary  and 
seooDdary  education  students  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools  shall  not  be  abridged 
by  any  Federal  authority  based  upon  the 
race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
of  the  student. 

Sbc.  a.  Bach  local  "nondiscriminatory 
system"  shall  have  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  attendance  aonea  without  Inter- 
ference from  Federal  authority  as  long  as 
they  are  reasonably  drawn  as  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  no  effort  la  made 
by  drawing  such  attendance  aones  to  force 
a  student  to  attend  a  particular  school  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  creed,  rellgloo,  or 
national  oclgln. 

Sac.    3.    Each    local    "nondiscriminatory 


system"  shall  have  the  right  to  detacmlnc  the 
placement  of  any  new  school  or  school  fa- 
cility without  Interference  from  Federal  au- 
thority so  long  as  the  new  school  or  facility 
Is  placed  so  as  to  reasonably  serve  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  no  effort  Is  made 
through  Its  placement  to  discriminate 
against  any  student  or  group  of  students 
based  upon  race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or 
pstlonai  origin. 

See.  4  Each  local  "non-dlscrlmlnatory  sys- 
tem" shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
placement  of  faculty  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel without  Interference  from  Federal 
authority  as  long  as  such  placement  reason- 
ably serves  the  needs  of  the  school  system 
and  no  effort  Is  made  through  Its  placement 
to  discriminate  against  any  faculty  or  ad- 
ministrative member  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
TITLE  II— DEFINITIONS 

( 1 )  The  term  "non-dlscrlmlnatory  system" 
whenever  applied  to  any  school  system  re- 
ceiving public  support  means  a  school  sys- 
tem wherein  all  schools  comprising  the  sys- 
tem function  as  a  part  of  an  overall  single 
administrative  unit  and  In  which  there  Is 
no  force  or  discrimination  present,  based  on 
race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
In  establishing  the  make-up  of  the  student 
body,  faculty  or  in  the  allocation  of  funds, 
books  and  facilities  to  the  respective  schools. 

(3)  The  term  "pairing"  whenever  applied 
to  any  school  or  school  system  receiving  pub- 
lic support  means  any  act  required  by  any 
Federal  authority  or  person  or  board  acting 
pursuant  to  such  authority  to  cause  the 
merger  of  schools  or  the  alteration  of  the 
grade  structure  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  race  or  ethnic  make-up  of  the  student 
body. 

TITLE  in— ILLEGAL  ACTS 

Sbction  1.  (a)  The  operation  of  any  school 
system  receiving  public  support  other  than  a 
"non-dlscrlmlnatory  school  system"  shall  be 
illegal. 

(b)  The  forced  closing  of  any  school  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  any  student  or  group 
of  students  Into  a  different  school  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  racial  or  ethnic 
make-up  of  the  student  body  shall  be  illegal. 

(c)  The  "pairing"  of  schools  shall  be  Il- 
legal. 

(di  Forcing  a  child  to  leave  his  neighbor- 
hood school  to  attend  another  more  distant 
because  of  his  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  or 
national  origin  shall  be  Illegal. 

TITLE  IV— PENALTIES 

SacnoN  1.  Any  person  who  violates  section 
1  of  Utle  in  of  thU  Act  shaU  be  subject  to  be 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
fined  not  more  than  •1.000.  or  both 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker,  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  insure  that  the  vital 
function  of  providing  our  Nation's  young 
people  with  the  best  possible  education 
remains  the  primary  goal  of  educational 
systems  and  to  prevent  this  goal  from 
being  Jeopardized  by  applying  disruptive 
methods  of  achieving  racial  balance  in 
these  educational  systems,  today  I  am 
Joining  my  distinguished  collefigue  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell>  In  Intro- 
ducing legislation  toward  this  end. 

This  legislation,  the  Nondiscriminatory 
Education  Act.  Is  designed  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  our  schoolchildren  to  at- 
tend their  neighborhood  schools,  while 
at  the  same  time  upholding  the  legal  pro- 
hibition against  operating  these  schools 
on  a  discriminatory  basis.  This  latter  as- 
pect of  the  bill  Is,  in  my  Judgment,  ex- 
tremely significant  and  its  Importance  to 
thoae  sponsoring  this  legislation  ^  indi- 
cated by  the  UUe  of  the  bill  Itself— the 
Nondiscriminatory  Education  Act. 

For  the  first  time,  this  bill  would  end 


the  extreme  confusion  plaguing  school 
ofUcials  all  across  the  Nation  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  nondiscriminatory  school 
system.  As  my  colleague  hns  pointed  out. 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has  failed  to 
define  what  constitutes  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory school  system,  there  are  great  dis- 
crepancies among  the  various  require- 
ments Imposed  by  lower  courts  in  order 
to  end  discrimination  and  achieve  ra- 
cial balance.  There  has  been  the  impo- 
sition by  some  courts  of  requirements 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  are  unreasonable 
in  the  extreme  and  destructive  of  the 
rights  of  both  children  and  their  par- 
ents. Some  school  systems  have  been  re- 
quired to  bus  young  children  to  schools 
at  great  distances  from  their  homes. 
Many  have  had  to  Incur  sizable  costs 
through  such  requirements  as  the  forced 
closing  of  schools  within  their  districts 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day would  provide  a  precise  definition  of 
what  a  nondiscriminatory  school  system 
is  and  a  definition  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, fully  upholds  the  goals  of  non- 
discrimination set  by  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  Title  n  of  this  bill  states : 

The  term  "non-dlscrlmlnatory  system" 
whenever  applied  to  any  school  system  re- 
ceiving public  support  means  a  school  sys- 
tem wherein  all  schools  comprising  the  sys- 
tem function  as  a  part  of  an  overall  single 
administrative  unit  and  In  which  there  Is  no 
force  or  discrimination  present,  based  on 
race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
In  establishing  the  make-up  of  the  student 
body,  faculty  or  In  the  allocation  of  funds, 
books  and  facilities  to  the  respective  schools. 

Under  this  act,  a  school  system  which 
meets  the  above  requirements  shall  have 
the  rights  to  determine  Its  own  attend- 
ance zones,  the  placement  of  its  faculty 
and  administrative  persoimel,  and  the  lo- 
cation of  its  school  facilities  without  in- 
terference from  Federal  authority  so  long 
as  these  actions  in  themselves  are  car- 
ried out  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
and  in  a  maimer  designed  to  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  community.  The  forced 
closing  of  schools  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
tering the  racial  of  ethnic  make-up  of  the 
student  body:  the  pairing  of  schools;  and 
forced  attendance  of  children  at  schools 
beyond  their  neighborhood  schools  be- 
cause of  their  race,  color,  creed,  religion 
or  national  origin  will  be  illegal  actions 
under  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  compelled  to  em- 
phasize that  Integration  per  se  is  no 
longer  an  issue  to  those  of  us  who  are 
now  trying  to  bring  about  more  reason- 
able school  desegregation  policies  and 
preserve  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
People  everywhere,  in  the  South  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  country,  recognize  that 
dual  school  systems  are  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  that  only  desegregated,  nondis- 
criminatory school  systems  will  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  the  future.  The  issue 
now  is  whether  we  are  going  to  allow  the 
methods  used  to  obtain  desegregation  or 
racial  balance  to  disrupt  the  vital  process 
of  educating  students  tmd  Impinge  upon 
the  rights  of  the  very  people  our  educa- 
tional systems  are  intended  to  serve. 

In  this  regard.  I  was  extremely  grati- 
fied by  the  statement  last  week  In  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
Iterated  his  judgment: 

In  carrying  out  the  law  and  court  decisions 
in  respect  to  desegregation  of  schools,  the 
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primary  objective  must  always  be  the  preser- 
vation of  qtiallty  education  tor  the  school- 
children of  America. 

In  this  same  statement  the  President 
indicated  iiis  continued  opposition  to  the 
use  of  compulsory  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balimce — a  prac- 
tice which  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  fully  support 
this  administration's  stand  and  believe 
that  it  represents  a  victory  for  Americans 
concerned  about  providing  quality  edu- 
cation for  the  Nation's  children.  This 
legislation  would  clearly  serve  this  end, 
and  I  urge  its  support  by  my  colleagues, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  does  not  have  to  be 
a  conflict  between  the  attainment  of 
nondiscriminatory  schools  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  both  quality  education  and 
the  rights  of  American  citizens. 


THE  TWO  OLD  CROWS  ARE  BACK 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  ronarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  old 
crows  that  come  back  to  the  same  roost 
in  some  high  tree  every  night,  not  out  of 
sight  but  temporarily  out  of  reach,  a  pair 
of  proposals  repeatedly  rejected  by  Con- 
gress have  shown  up  on  Capitol  Hill 
again. 

Roosting  in  the  President's  budget,  out 

of  reach  for  several  months  are  a  couple 

of  the  same  poor  old  proposals  that  have 

^  .     been  sent  up  here  by  the  Budget  Bureau 

5  I     every  January  for  a  decade  or  more. 

One  of  them  would  deny  17  million 
schoolchildren — more  If  it  was  adequate- 
ly funded — a  refreshing  glass  of  milk 
each  day,  needed  in  many  instances  to 
round  out  their  dally  nutrition.  In  every 
case  it  is  a  stimulant  to  better  school 
work  and  the  ability  to  absorb  more  of 
their  schooling. 

Another  would  terminate  a  key  part  of 
our  program  to  end  the  pollution  of  the 
water  of  our  streams  and,  unlike  other 
civilizations  which  have  destroyed  their 
lands,  basic  resources,  and  then  their 
societies  themselves,  to  maintain  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soils  to  pass  along  in  good 
condition  to  the  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans who  will  follow  us. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  budget  pro- 
posals to  end  the  school  milk  program 
and  the  agriculural  conservation  prac- 
tices program. 

These  two  decrepit  old  crows  have  been 
sent  to  roost  up  here  year  after  year, 
regardless  of  the  party  occupying  the 
White  House.  The  Budget  Bureau,  which 
never  changes  and  suffers  from  an  acute 
case  of  fourth  dimensional  myopia — 
they  can  never  see  into  the  time  dimen- 
sion beyond  the  next  June  30  and  are 
unable  to  comprehend  the  effect  the  pro- 
posals will  have  on  both  our  human  £Uid 
our  natural  resources  In  the  years  be- 
yond their  annual  budget  year. 

It  will  be  several  months  before  the 
two  old  birds  can  be  routed  out  of  the 
agricultural  budget  proposals  again  and 
their  threat  to  the  seed  funds.  Intended 
to  assure  a  healthier  and  better  educated 
crop  of  young  people,  and  an  improved 
soil  and  water  resources  base  for  our 
sustenance  in  future  years,  can  at  least 
be  shooed  out  of  the  branches  of  the  bill. 


The  school  milk  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1954  to  help  meet  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  millions  of  schoolchil- 
dren during  their  hours  in  school.  While 
It  has  t)eneflted  several  million  malnour- 
ished and  deprived  children  the  most,  it 
has  also  benefited  every  chUd  who  has 
participated  by  providing  nutritional  ele- 
ments even  some  of  the  well-to-do 
needed  Just  as  badly  as  the  poor,  and 
by  giving  them  all  a  healthful  pick-me- 
up  during  the  school  day,  and  an  in- 
creased alertness  to  the  subject  matter 
at  hand. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  renewed 
effort  to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. To  eliminate  a  program  which 
has  proved  highly  successful  in  their  field 
would.  In  my  judgment,  be  a  step  back- 
ward— not  forward  against  malnutrition 
as  we  wish  to  go.  There  may  be  some 
who  think  all  food  funds  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  economically  poor.  By  the 
same  logic,  schools  should,  too.  But  our 
educational  opportunities  have  always 
been  extended  universally  to  young  peo- 
ple, and  healthful  nutritional  aid  to 
their  learning  should  be  extended  to  all 
of  them  Just  as  the  schooling  Itself  Is 
provided. 

For  the  current  year,  $104  million  was 
appropriated  for  this  program,  and  the 
House  has  demonstrated  its  continuing 
support  of  It  by  passing  H.R.  5554  to 
make  it  permanent.  The  vote  was  384 
to  2. 

Under  the  program,  milk  is  provided 
to  children  in,  first,  nonprofit  schools  of 
high  school  grade  and  under;  and  sec- 
ond, nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child- 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institu- 
tions devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of 
children. 

Congress  needs  to  complete  action  on 
this  measure  to  make  the  program  per- 
manent, to  provide  an  appropriation  of 
at  least  $125  million  aimually  for  it.  By 
thus  blasting  the  old  bird  with  both  bar- 
rels of  the  legislative  gun.  perhaps  we 
will  get  rid  of  the  old  crow  permanently. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Budget  Bureau  first 
aid  crew  will  try  to  revive  it  again,  but  as 
a  veterinarian  I  suggest  to  them  that 
the  most  humane  course  for  them  to 
piu'sue  would  be  to  let  that  poor  old  crow 
expire  and  get  out  of  its  misery. 

The  second  old  crow,  the  proposal  to 
end  the  conservation  practices  program, 
should  have  been  humanely  asphyxiated 
before  it  was  sent  back  to  the  Hill  by  an 
administration  vowing  all-out  devotion 
to  the  smtipollution  cause. 

The  agricultural  conservation  practices 
program — an  appropriation  of  about 
one- thousandth  of  the  $200  billion 
budget,  is  the  cheapest  sort  of  insurance 
against  repeating  what  a  good  many 
races  of  men  have  done  in  tlie  past — de- 
stroy their  land  base,  di'ain  It  of  its  fer- 
tility, and  thereby  drain  their  nations  of 
their  most  essential  resources  and  their 
ability  to  survive. 

This  comparatively  small  amount  of 
conservation  seed  money  has  been 
matched  many  times  over  by  our  agri- 
ciUtural  producers — temporary  custodi- 
ans of  our  basic  land  resources — in  es- 
tabll«h<ng  conservation  practices  which 
have  halted  the  erosion  of  soil  and  pol- 
lutants into  our  streams,  saved  the  soil 


and  Its  fertility,  and  reduced  the  pollu- 
tion problem  which  it  has  become  so 
popular — belatedly — to  attack. 

The  Federal  Government  is  doing  con- 
siderably more  than  providing  agri- 
cultural conservation  payments — which 
do  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  when 
spread  across  the  land — to  stimulate  soil 
conservation  practices.  The  great  Soil 
Conservation  Service  Is  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  farmers  to  establish 
both  temporary  and  permanent  practices 
on  their  land.  The  small  watersheds  pro- 
grams are  helping.  All  in  all,  we  may  be 
investing  two  one-thousandths,  or  even 
three  one-thousandths  of  our  total  Fed- 
eral budget  to  the  effort  to  avoid  what 
brought  the  downfall  of  many  of  the  na- 
tions of  mankind  in  the  past — a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  matching  funds 
that  are  to  be  paid  out  to  attack  urban 
blight,  and  even  a  smaller  fraction  of 
what  we  are  going  to  have  to  appropri- 
ate to  halt  the  erosion  of  human  health 
and  housing  and  social  conditions  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
grams are  the  biggest  bargain  which 
have  been  left  out  of  the  Budget  Bureau's 
version  of  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  John- 
son, and  now  the  Nixon  budgets  over 
recent  years.  "^ 

It  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Con- 
gress that  it  has  restored  these  funds,  as 
it  has  restored  the  school  milk  funds  to 
strengthen  oncoming  human  resources. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  will  not 
weary  of  Its  annual  task  of  scaring  these 
two  old  crows  out  of  the  roost:  that  they 
will  shoot  both  barrels  at  them  this  year 
and  increase  fimding  appreciably.  We 
can  sacrifice  the  supersonic  transport  for 
a  year  or  two — and  the  sonic  boom  it 
will  make  to  disturb  everyone  in  the 
coimtryslde — ^for  a  year  or  two  if  neces- 
sary to  save  our  soil. 

I  want  to  assure  the  committee  that 
this  late  arrival  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  help — al- 
though the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  not  shown  need  for 
such  help  for  the  past  several  years — in 
pulling  the  triggers  to  shoot  them  down 
again. 

I  am  fresh  from  the  country.  I  have 
seen  school  milk  and  the  agricultural 
conservation  practices  in  operation.  I 
can  vouch  for  their  vtdue  and  their  need. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CAMPUS 
DESTRUCTION 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  return  Members  of  this 
House  with  me  to  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 7,  a  Saturday  night,  on  a  campus 
in  my  home  district  in  Wisconsin. 

That  campus,  located  at  Whitewater 
State  University  in  the  city  of  White- 
water, was  in  the  midst  of  its  aimual 
winter  weekend  festivities,  a  prottd  tra- 
dition of  this  campus  for  many  decades 
and  equally  a  proud  memory  for  many 
a  graduate  of  that  fine  institution. 

Central  to  the  theme  of  fun  and  tra- 
dition (HI  the  campus  was  the  gracious 
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landmark  known  as  "Old  Main."  a  dis- 
tinguished hall  of  learning  "Old  Main" 
was  the  main  administration  building  of 
the  university  although  it  housed  various 
other  activities  on  the  campus. 

That  Saturday  night  marked  the  final 
winter  weekend  for  Old  Main.  About  10 
p.m.  that  night,  someone  set  fire  to  ac- 
cumulated paint  and  other  flammable 
materials.  Flame  shot  into  the  cold  night, 
and  in  the  early  morning  sun.  Old  Main 
was  a  gutted  and  worthless  building — a 
ghostl>-  victim  of  the  evil  intent  to  upset 
the  university  for  what  reason  only  the 
guilty  person — or  persons — know. 

Many  of  Whitewater's  loyal  students 
and  faculty  braved  the  icy  winds  and 
the  flames  on  that  night,  to  carry  from 
the  burning  building  some  of  the  im- 
portant historical  records  and  documents 
stored  there,  but  their  efforts  were  fu- 
tile. Loss  of  this  building  and  its  con- 
tents is  estimated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $4  million. 

Damaged  beyond  use  are  the  north 
and  west  wings  of  Old  Main,  a  com- 
plex of  ofiBces.  classrooms  and  shops,  the 
College  of  Business  and  Economics,  of- 
fices of  the  dean  of  men  and  dean  of 
women,  the  music,  art  and  mathematics 
departments,  the  campus  radio  station, 
placement  services,  basement  dramatic 
workshop  In  which  to  fulfill  its  educa- 
tional commitments  to  every  student, 
regardless  of  his  racial  or  ethnic  orlgfin: 
his  social  or  economic  status  or  his  reli- 
gious convictions.  Whitewater  has  kept 
faith  with  its  alumni  and  supporters.  It 
has  continuously  expanded  its  facilities 
and  Improved  its  academic  prestige  in 
keeping  with  its  responsibilities. 

When  "demands"  were  made  upon  the 
administration  of  this  school  by  those 
who  claimed  to  speak  for  the  minority 
group,  the  administration  of  the  school 
took  the  Initiative  to  listen  and  gave 
serious  consideration  to  the  demands.  It 
agreed  to  act  in  the  affirmative  in  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  considered  the  de- 
mands reasonable  and  fair  and  it  re- 
jected with  credible  explanation  those 
demands  which  were  not  in  the  ca- 
pability of  the  structure  of  the  Institu- 
tion either  to  fulfill  or  administer. 

Today  Whitewater  University  is  under 
armed  guard.  The  president  tells  me  he 
Is  deeply  concerned  that  more  trouble 
will  follow  and  the  fires  of  hatreds  re- 
sulting from  the  destruction  of  ""Old 
Main"'  are  not  as  easily  extinguished  as 
are  the  remaining  glowing  and  dying 
embers  In  those  charred  ruins.  Those 
hatreds  will  have  fanned  into  open 
flame  In  the  days  and  weeks  to  come 
unless  something  Is  done  now  to  bring 
the  truth  of  what  really  did  happen  to 
light  where  everyone  can  see  it. 

If  this  be  arson  and  If  someone  has 
deliberately  violated  the  law — as  the  fire 
marshal's  report  Indicates — It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  guilty  party  be  apprehended 
and  given  a  fair  trial  so  that  Justice  to  all 
be  done.  The  path  taken  by  the  suspected 
arsonist  as  he  or  they  fled  from  the  cold 
February  7  grows  less  distinguishable 
with  each  new  smuet. 

The  district  attorney  who  has  Juris- 
diction in  the  area  in  which  the  dastard- 
ly deed  has  taken  place  has  told  me  to 
his  knowledge  that  as  of  this  date  no 


action  has  taken  place  to  produce  the 
identity  of  the  suspected  arsonist,  be- 
cause witnesses  are  reluctant  to  speak 
of  the  matter,  including  the  ones  who 
allegedly  reported  10  minutes  before  the 
fire  started  that  Old  Main "  was  being 
put  to  the  torch.  Students  today  sadly 
shake  their  heads  as  they  pass  by  the 
now  blackened  ruins  of  what  was  once  a 
historic  structure.  White  students  blame 
the  black  studenus,  black  students  blame 
the  white  students,  the  truth  remains  as 
apparent  as  a  vacant  stare.  This  situa- 
tion must  not  be  allowed  to  persist. 
Vigilant  Justice  must  grow  from  embrj-o 
to  full-fledged  fact.  A  concentrated  effort 
must  be  made  to  reveal  the  truth  about 
what  took  place  at  Whitewater  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  There  must  be  a  complete  and 
full  investigation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  piece  together  the  puzzle  of  that 
Saturday  night.  The  people  of  Wisconsin 
must  pay  the  bills  and  have  a  right  to 
know  the  truth  and  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  cvlprtt  whoever  he  or 
they  may  be.  will  be  brought  l)efore  the 
bar  of  Justice.  It  Is  Imperative  that  It  be 
determined  what  took  place  on  the 
Whitewater  campus  is  a  parochial  or  un- 
related incident — a  mistake  perhaps — a 
carnival,  or  If  it  is  a  part  of  a  larger  mis- 
sion of  organized  or  unorganized  groups 
to  destroy  the  so-called  establishment  by 
destruction  on  tlie  campuses  and  de- 
stroying that  which  the  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  government  to  pre- 
serve. 

I,  as  a  citizen  of  Wisconsin,  as  one 
who  has  great  pride  in  our  academic  in- 
stitutions and  profound  respect  for  the 
large  majority  of  students  who  are  sacri- 
ficing much  In  time  and  effort  to  secure 
an  education  through  which  they  can 
make  for  themselves  a  decent  living  and 
decent  life.  I,  as  a  citizen  have  been 
aware  of  the  true  Intent  of  the  so-called 
revolutionaries  who  spit  upon  the  law 
and  degrade  what  is  sacred  to  those  who 
have  and  are  building  this  great  country 
cannot  allow  Old  Main  to  be  leveled  on 
the  campus  and  a  new  structure  erected 
to  take  her  place  without  an  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions  being  asked  by 
the  students  and  members  of  Whitewater 
and  citizens  of  the  commimity  alike. 
Suspicions  will  grow,  unsubstantiated 
charges  will  be  made,  hatred  will  be 
farmed,  rimiors  will  expand  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  facts  and  utter  chaos 
and  disruption  of  the  academic  climate 
win  result  unless  the  facts  are  sifted  and 
the  truth  as  It  Is,  is  fully  revealed. 

Today.  I  have  requested  assistance 
from  the  Justice  Department  In  finding 
the  answers  to  some  of  these  questions. 
I  have  asked  that  LEAA.  Justice  Depart- 
ment fledging  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance administration  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation In  cooperation  with  the  ap- 
propriate local  and  state  agencies  to  ap- 
prehend the  guilty  party  or  parties  to 
the  end  that  the  events  of  Saturday 
night.  February  7.  1970  do  not  result  In 
a  defeat  to  thase  Americans  who  believe 
that  the  triumph  of  Justice  and  for  those 
students  who  today  and  in  the  years  to 
follow  have  a  right  to  expect  to  be  able 
to  study  in  an  academic  Institution  con- 
sistent with  their  dedication  to  adequate 
preparation  to  become  useful  and  con- 
structive citizens. 


HOUSING  STARTS  PLUMMET  DUR- 
ING NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ported that  housing  starts  for  January 
stood  at  1.166,000.  This  figure  represents 
a  6.5  percent  decline  from  December. 
Even  more  ominous  is  the  outlook  for 
the  future.  New  building  permits  in  Jan- 
uary declined  23  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious month.  This  drop  was  the  largest 
drop  on  record.  The  950.000  permits  Is- 
sued In  January  compared  with  1.400,000 
Issued  In  January  1969.  Housing  analysts 
agree  that  this  sharp  decline  In  permits 
foretells  a  further  worsening  of  housing 
construction  in  the  months  ahead. 

Since  President  Nixon  took  office  in 
January  of  1969.  housing  starts  have 
plummeted  by  some  40  percent.  After 
only  1  year  In  power,  the  Republican 
Party  has  succeeded  In  rolling  back  the 
level  of  housing  construction  to  that  of 
1946.  a  time  when  our  population  was 
approximately  140  million.  Today  It  is 
well  in  excess  of  200  million  and  our 
housing  needs  proportionately  larger. 
The  economic  polices  being  pursued  by 
the  Republican  administration  are  foist- 
ing on  this  Nation  a  housing  shortage 
the  like  of  which  we  have  not  seen  since 
the  crisis  experienced  In  the  immediate 
post-World  War  n  period. 

The  administration.  In  denying  vitally 
needed  housing  to  the  American  people 
and  strangling  the  national  homebuild- 
Ing  Industry,  has  acted  In  direct  defiance 
of  the  national  housing  mandate  pro- 
claimed by  Congress.  As  long  ago  as  1949 
a  Democratic  Congress  established  as  our 
national  housing  objective  "the  goal  of 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family." 
In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  we  reaCBrmed  this  policy  and 
called  for  the  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  26  million  housing  units  within 
the  next  decade.  The  administration's 
obvious  indifference  to  the  congressional 
directives  of  1949  and  1968  clearly  belie 
their  professed  desire  to  solve  the  gar- 
gantuan problems  facing  our  cities  or 
imnrove  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

The  housing  debacle  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing is  the  President's  responsi- 
bility and  solely  the  President's  respon- 
sibility. It  has  been  of  his  making.  It  Is 
the  product  of  his  misbegotten  and  mis- 
guided anti-inflation  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  has  utterly  failed  to  dampen 
the  fires  of  Inflation.  It  Is  a  program 
which,  however,  has  seriously  weakened 
our  economy  to  the  point  where  we  are 
now  heading  Into  a  serious  recession. 
The  homebulldlng  industry  has  been  a 
prime  victim  of  this  so-called  antl- 
Inflatlon  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress,  by  way 
of  contrast,  has  acted  imaginatively  and 
with  dispatch  to  bring  relief  to  the  be- 
leaguered housing  Industry.  Last  year's 
housing  legislation,  approved  by  the 
House  339  to  9.  contained  a  provision 
which  makes  available  $2  billion  to  the 
Goveriunent  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation to  purchase  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
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gages  on  low-cost  housing.  The  President 
could  within  the  hour  release  this  money 
which  would  produce  over  a  himdred 
thousand  units  of  new  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  those 
families  most  acutely  in  need  of  shelter. 
Yet  the  President  refuses  to  use  these 
funds.  He  likewise  disdains  the  use  of 
the  authority  we  granted  him  in  Public 
Law  91-151  to  Institute  selective  credit 
controls  when  necessary  to  curb  Infla- 
tion. The  President's  negative  attitude 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  near 
unanimous  35^  to  4  vote  of  the  House 
in  approving  this  measure.  Experts  are 
In  agreement  that  the  establishment  of 
selective  credit  controls  is  an  absolute 
necessity  If  the  home  construction  in- 
dustry is  to  receive  its  fair  share  of 
available  credit  and  if  housing  Is  to  be 
restored  to  its  proper  position  as  one 
of  our  foremost  national  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  si}eaks  for 
itself;  the  Republican  administration's 
housing  record  has  been  a  national  dis- 
aster. It  has  Ignored  a  national  housing 
mandate  of  over  20  years  standing.  It  has 
pursued  an  economic  policy  which  has 
left  the  housing  industry  prostrate,  and 
the  President  has  obstinately  rejected 
the  tools  which  this  Congress  has  given 
him  to  rescue  housing  trom  the  ever 
deepening  abyss  into  which  that  policy 
has  plunged  the  homebulldlng  Industry. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  several  occasions  last 
year  I  took  the  floor  to  warn  this  body 
what  the  Republican  high-Interest,  tight- 
money  policy  was  doing  to  housing.  I  also 
3  j  pointed  out  that  the  tight-money  policies 
X  "^  of  the  1950's  had  badly  crippled  the  hous- 
ing industry  during  that  period.  This  in 
turn  had  triggered  our  greatest  post- 
World  War  n  recession,  that  of  1957- 
58.  President  Nixon's  administration  has 
followed  traditional  Republican  econom- 
ic policies.  This  prescription  calls  for 
tight  credit  and  resulting  vast  profits  for 
the  large  banks.  Add  to  this  strangulation 
of  the  homebulldlng  industry  and  star- 
vation for  the  public  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, for  example,  schools  and  com- 
munity facilities.  This  long  since  dis- 
credited elixir  Is  then  gtiaranteed  to  halt 
any  growth  in  the  gross  national  product, 
reduce  Industrial  production,  under- 
mine consumer  and  business  confidence 
and  increase  unemployment. 

The  employment  of  this  old-time  Re- 
publican formula  by  the  President  is  well 
on  the  road  toward  attaining  the  same 
economic  result  it  achieved  for  his  pwliti- 
cal  forebearers  In  1929  and  1957.  I  will 
leave  to  experts  in  semantics  the  debate 
as  to  whether  the  proper  terminology  for 
our  current  condition  be  depression,  re- 
cession, or  adjustment,  rolling  or  other- 
wise. For  me  the  evidence  Is  clear.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  economic  policies  of  the 
past  12  months  have  killed  the  high  level 
of  prosperity  this  country  enjoyed  during 
the  8  previous  years  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Republican  {Adminis- 
tration has  achieved  a  truly  remarkable 
feat:  acute  economic  stagnation  In  con- 
sort with  recordbreaking  inflation. 


extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  Members  of 
this  body  bring  to  the  attention  of  their 
colleagues  some  of  the  facts  of  life.  To- 
day, I  would  like  to  point  out  one  very 
Impressive  fact  that  points  to  a  bit  of 
reckless  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
this  Congress.  The  fact  is  the  Congres- 
sional Record  cost  $5,024,418  last  year 
to  print  its  some  42,000  pages. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  quite  an 
astounding  fact  when  you  consider  little 
was  done  in  this  body  last  year.  To  ex- 
tend the  matter  further  the  average  cost 
per  page  amounts  to  $116.  Let  me  re- 
pea'.,  that,  $116. 

Since  It  is  not  my  custom  to  criticize 
without  offering  a  solution  I  make  the 
following  suggestion  and  especially  di- 
rect it  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  all  Members  order 
extra  copies  of  the  dally  Record  to  clip 
items  of  special  Interest  to  their  constit- 
uents or  for  other  purposes.  My  staff  has 
discovered  that  these  extra  copies  with' 
only  one  or  two  pages  missing  are  then 
completely  discarded. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
these  Records  cannot  be  returned  to  the 
document  room  with  the  missing  pages 
marked  on  the  cover  for  further  use  by 
others. 

Or  as  an  alternative  suggestion,  you 
will  notice  by  examining  the  Record  in 
front  of  you  that  each  copy  is  a  series 
of  small  sections  stapled  together.  Now, 
if  these  sections  were  left  loose,  Mem- 
bers could  request  those  sections  con- 
taining the  particular  page  to  be  clipped. 

These  two  suggestions  may  not  be  the 
answer.  In  fact  this  may  appear  to  be 
nit-picking.  Yet,  I  hope  by  rising  here 
today  to  discuss  the  problem,  a  workable 
solution  will  be  found.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  give  the  matter  some  thought. 

I  hop>e  this  situation  will  not  be  passed 
over  lightly.  Fiscal  responsibility— a 
topic  we  frequently  discuss  with  respect 
to  the  executive  branch — begins  at 
home,  so  to  speak.  Let  us  lead  the  way  in 
finding  cost-cutting  techniques  in  our 
own  affairs. 

Now  before  someone  rises  and  reminds 
me  that  I  have  spent  approximately  $40 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  already  I  will 
conclude  my  statement,  hoping  that  this 
Investment  of  our  time  and  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  was  a  good  one. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  COST 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  TRANS- 
FER TO  THE  FEDERAL  POWER 
COMMISSION  ALL  OF  THE  FUNC- 
TIONS AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  AU- 
THORITY NOW  VESTED  IN  THE 
SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COM- 
MISSION UNDER  THE  PUBLIC 
UTILITY  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
OF  1935 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1970,  I  introduced,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  HH.  15516  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission all  of  the  functions  and  admin- 


istrative authority  now  vested  In  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935. 

I  hereby  place  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  letter  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  transmitting  the 
proposed  bill.  This  letter  sets  forth  In 
some  detail  the  reasons  behind  the  Com- 
mission's proposal. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.  December  2,  1969. 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives 

Sir:  In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Budge, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  transfer 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  those  reg- 
ulatory functions  over  public  utility  hold- 
ing companies  which  are  now  exercised  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
imder  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935  [15  use.  79a  et  seq.]. 

While  the  proposed  legislation  would  trans- 
fer the  special  regulatory  functions  of  this 
Commission  under  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  it  would  retain  In  the 
Commission,  with  respect  to  such  public 
utility  holding  companies,  the  type  of  re- 
sponsibility which  it  now  exercises  with  re- 
spect to  publicly  owned  corporations  gen- 
erally, e.g.,  proxy  solicitations,  insider  trad- 
ing restrictions,  and  reports  to  investors.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  amend  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  in  various  ways,  due  to  the 
existence  of  special  provisions  therein  on 
these  subjects  which  duplicate  provisions  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  as 
amended  in  1964  [15  VS.C.  78a  et  seq). 
These  proposed  amendments  are  described 
in  the  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Draft 
Bill  which  is  attached. 

In  connection  with  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, attention  is  caUed  to  the  existence  of 
certain  provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  relating  to  the  tax  impact  on  changes 
in  corporate  structures  required  by  this 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act.  If  the  proposed  bill 
is  enacted,  technical  modifications  of  those 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  will 
be  required.  However,  such  modifications 
have  not  been  included  in  the  proposed  bill, 
since  the  Commission  does  not  believe  it  to 
be  appropriate  for  it  to  undertake  the  draft- 
ing of  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Nevertheless,  this  matter  will  have  to 
be  taken  Into  accoimt  In  the  consideration 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  are  two  primary  reasons  for  the 
proposed  transfer  of  functions.  First,  the 
principal  mission  entrusted  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Congress  through  enactment  of 
the  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
was  largely  accomplished  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  Act"s  history.  This  was 
to  eliminate  or  reorganize  the  complex,  un- 
wieldy and  unsound  utility  holding  compa- 
nies' structures  which  had  been  built  up 
during  the  1920'8  and  which  Congress  de- 
termined to  be  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest. The  Committee  on  Independent  Reg- 
ulatory Commissions  of  the  first  (1949) 
Hoover  Commission  sugg^ted  that  the  Com- 
mission's functions  under  the  Act  should 
probably  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  once  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  had  accomplished  the 
primary  mission  of  the  Act.  This  primary 
mission  was  substantially  accomplished  by 
the  middle  1950"s.  Thereafter,  the  Commis- 
sion's functions  under  the  Act  were,  for  a 
considerable  period,  largely  with  Beciirtties 
issuances  and  minor  acquisitions  by  those 
companies  which  continued  as  registered 
holding  companies.  During  that  period,  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  and  of  Its  staff 
was  therefore  largely  focused  on  other  areas 
of  the  Commission's  responsibilities,  In  view 
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of  the  iremendou*  growth  of  the  securities 
markets  In  general  and  of  the  Investment 
company  industry  In  particular  during  the 
postwar  period. 

Second,  as  the  Comntlsslon  has  pointed 
out  in  testimony  before  the  appropriations 
committees  of  Congress,  there  has  recently 
been  a  considerable  revlral  of  activity  and 
interest  in  the  pubBc-utlUty  holding  com- 
pany area,  and  this  appears  Ukely  to  in- 
crease. The  nature  and  motivation  of  this 
development  Is.  however,  quite  different 
from  that  which  existed  in  the  leao's.  Then, 
holding-company  empires  were  built  up  pri- 
marily as  promotional  ventures  accomplished 
by  the  manipulation  of  corporate  structures 
for  the  profit  of  those  who  engaged  In  these 
activities.  The  current  interest  Is  more  a 
response  to  technological  developments  in  the 
utility  Industry,  such  as  the  Increasing  Im- 
portance of  atomic  energy  In  the  generation 
of  electricity,  and  the  economies  available 
through  the  use  of  very  large  electric  gen- 
erating plants  which  have  become  feasible, 
particularly  when  accompanied  by  trans- 
mission faclllUes  capable  of  transmitting 
large  amounts  of  power  over  long  distances. 
The  holding-company  device  Is  viewed  by 
some  as  one  means  of  faclllUtlng  the  best 
use  of  these  technological  advances. 

The  regulatory  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties which  are  presented  by  these  develop- 
menta  are  therefore  quite  different  from 
those  which  existed  In  the  ISSOs.  While 
these  problems  include  corporate  structure 
and  nnanclal  aspects,  they  are  more  a  mat- 
ter of  Industry,  technology.  ThU  Commis- 
sion In  recent  years  has  had  a  rather  lim- 
ited expostire  to  these  types  of  problems, 
while  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has. 
of  course,  been  deeply  Involved  in  such  mat- 
ters for  many  years  and  has  been  concern- 
ing Itself  recently  with  the  impact  of  the  new 
technology.  For  example.  SecUon  30  of  the 
PubUc  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  calls 
essentially  for  economic  studies  of  develop- 
ments in  the  public- utlUty  field  and  the 
making  of  recommendations  as  to  the  type 
and  size  of  geographically  and  economically 
Integrated  public-utility  systems  which  can 
best  serve  the  public  Interest  The  Commls- 
•lon  has  never  been  In  a  position  to  mount 
such  a  study,  since  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Act.  It  had  more  important  tasks  and 
thereafter  It  did  not  have  the  available  re- 
sources. The  Federal  Power  Commission,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  for  some  time  been 
making  studies  relating  to  interconnections 
and  coordination  of  electric  facilities  and 
national   power   requirements. 

Consequently.  It  appear*  that  thU  would 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  centralize  in  one 
agency  Federal  responslblUUes  for  public- 
utility  regulation,  and  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  the  appropriate  agency 
for  this  purpose.  Such  centralization  should 
produce  greater  efficiency,  economy  and  co- 
<Mtllnatlon  of  regulatory  policy  As  pointed 
out  above,  the  special  conditions  which  led 
Congress  to  vest  administration  of  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  In  this 
Commission  rather  than  In  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  1  e..  the  fact  that  the 
problems  In  the  public-utility  holding  com- 
pany area  were  largely  corporate  and  finan- 
cial rather  than  economic  and  technical, 
have  been  very  substantially  modified  by  the 
events  of  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  U  recognized  that  the  transfer  of  the 
Holding  Company  Act  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  give  that  Commission  a 
greater  degree  of  responsibility  In  the  area 
of  corporate  finance  and  perhaps  also  Inves- 
tor protection  than  It  has  heretofore  bad. 
This  Commission  Is  confident,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  or  can 
develop  the  capacity  to  assume  those  re- 
sponalbUltle*.  particularly  If  lu  efforu  are 
adequately  funded,  and  that  the  transfer 
abotUd,  as  mentioned  above,  promote  effi- 
ciency and  economy  In  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  U  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  proposed  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  AdnUnlstratlon's  program. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission 

HCCH  F.  OW«NS 

Com  m  isaioner . 


INFLATION  CONTROL  AND  PEACE  A 
JOINT  VENTURE 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MEXCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  made  some  brief  comments  on  the  floor 
about  the  need  for  the  Government  to 
quit  competing  for  dollars  needed  to 
finance  homebuilders,  contractors,  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  small  businessmen. 

Oovemment  payment  of  8  to  8  Vi  I)er- 
cent  interest  for  money,  while  prohibit- 
ing banks  from  offering  more  than  5  to 
5=^4  percent  on  deposits,  has  resulted  in  a 
growing  shortage  of  capital  across  the 
countryside  for  essential  industries  like 
food  production,  homebullding.  and  nec- 
essary construction. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  the  Fed- 
eral Pieeerve  System  is  getting  into  the 
Government  securities  market  to  pull 
down  Interest  and  make  some  capital 
available,  to  head  off  a  recession  which 
Is  beginning  to  appear.  There  is  also  some 
grumbling  that  it  may  renew  inflationary 
trends. 

The  most  powerful  method  of  con- 
trolling inflation  In  the  administration's 
hands  rests  on  the  President's  policy  of 
ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

As  one  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
who  last  November  backed  the  President 
and  encouraged  him  to  quickly  imple- 
ment a  withdrawal  policy.  I  now  urgently 
and  earnestly  call  on  the  President  to 
speed  up  that  withdrawal  and  Vietnami- 
zation  program. 

Reduction  of  Federal  expenditures 
and  releasing  production  capacity  to  pro- 
vide more  consumer  goods  and  services, 
will  do  more  to  hold  down  prices  and  in- 
flation than  the  current  tight-money, 
high-interest  policies  which  are  them- 
selves inflationary. 

If  we  can  reduce  the  budget  by  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion now  devoted  to  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam,  paying  some  Government  ob- 
ligations to  the  public  to  make  more  cap- 
ital available  and  thereby  providing 
needed  goods  and  services  to  the  public, 
including  essential  Government  aids  like 
the  food  programs,  education,  health 
care,  and  similar  programs,  we  can  take 
the  edge  off  of  inflation  with  beneficial 
rather  than  depressing  results  in  the 
public  sector. 

The  primary  constitutional  responsi- 
bility for  initiating  appropriations  rests 
in  the  House.  Just  as  foreign  policy  rests 
with  the  President.  The  House  last  year 
funded  the  President's  Vietnam  policy, 
while  reducing  unnecessary  defense 
spending. 

There  Is  overwhelming  backing  in  the 
Congress  and  the  country  now  for  the 
President's  Vietnam  withdrawal  policy 
and  maintenance  of  that  support  de- 
pends, in  my  opinion,  on  a  more  rapid 
withdrawal — a  more  visible  reduction  in 
our  participation  In  the  unfortunate 
A«lan  conflict. 


The  urgency  to  end  the  conflict,  to  end 
the  killing,  is  paramount.  There  is  also 
the  urgency  of  ending  inflation.  The  Im- 
mediate savings  of  billions  is  possible  If 
the  President  speeds  up  the  peace  pro- 
gram, so  that  solution  of  our  most  press- 
ing domestic  programs  Is  tied  up  with 
pursuing  the  speediest  feasible  time- 
tables for  getting  out  of  Vietnam. 

Reduction  In  the  expenses  of  the  war 
will  permit  devotion  of  more  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  the  unmet  needs  of 
peace  and  an  end  to  the  supposed  neces- 
sity for  slowing  down  the  civilian  econ- 
omy with  tight  money  and  high-Interest 
rates  that  are  proving  ruinous. 

It  will  permit  a  truly  balanced  budget 
without  denjrtng  essential  public  services. 


POSTAL  WORKERS  STRIKE  LOOMS 
ON  THE  NEW  YORK  HORIZON 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remasks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  Congress  a  most  serious  situation  in 
New  York  City  which,  if  not  corrected, 
could  set  a  disastrous  pattern  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Specifically.  I  am  referring  to  disturb- 
ing reports  in  our  national  newspapers 
that  frustrated  postal  employees  in  New- 
York  may  strike  if  the  Congress  does  not 
act  on  the  postal  pay  legislation  that  has 
been  languishing  in  the  Congress  after 
being  passed  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate last  December. 

Let  me  quote  for  you  an  article  In  the 
New  York  Dally  News  of  February  14: 

Twenty  thousand  postal  workers  were 
surveyed  here  yesterday  as  to  their  feelings 
on  a  possible  strike  against  the  Government 
to  protest  moves  that  would  deny  promised 
pay  raises. 

The  surveys  were  ordered  by  officials  of 
the  AFL-CIO  National  Association  of  Letur 
Carriers  following  four  meetings  at  which 
angry  postmen  approved  resolutions  that 
would  "mandate"  the  union  to  call  a  na- 
tional strike  If  the  raises  were  deferred. 

Oustave  J.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Postal  Council,  said  the  survey  was 
to  determine  whether  this  would  be  a  "local 
strike  or  across  the  Nation  or  not  at  all." 

Stating  that  the  men  felt  their  "backs 
were  against  the  wall"  and  that  "their  pay 
scales  were  far  behind  the  private  sectors." 
Johnson  said  the  results  of  the  Manhattan - 
Bronx -Brooklyn  survey  would  be  announced 
on  March  13 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gustave  J.  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Postal 
Coimcll  has  personally  assured  me  that 
he  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  avert  this 
threatened  strike.  However,  he  also  told 
me  that  tempers  are  hot  and  the  feeling 
that  prevails  is  one  of  uncertainty  and 
anxiety.  He  does  not  know  If  he  will  be 
able  to  hold  the  unions  In  check  on  the 
mere  promise  of  congressional  action. 

The  hopes  and  desire  of  20,000  postal 
workers  in  New  York  City  have  been 
frustrated  because  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  have  failed  to  meet  and 
work  out  a  compromise  on  H.R.  1300,  the 
postal  pay  raise  bill. 

In  the  interim  the  administration  has 
suggested  a  new  postal  pay  bill  and  tied 
it  to  the  passage  of  a  postal  reform  bill 
that  was  satisfactory  to  the  President. 
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In  his  1971  budget  message.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  proposes  a  5.4-percent  postal 
pay  raise  retroactive  to  January  1,  1970, 
contingent  upon  the  passage  of  postal 
reform  legislation.  In  this  same  message 
he  also  proposes  postponing  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971,  the  promised  comparability 
Federal  pay  Increase  due  July  1  to  all 
Federal  employees. 

The  unions  In  New  York  feel  that 
these  controversial  issues,  coupled  with 
congressional  foot  shuffling,  may  result 
in  no  pay  raise  at  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  must 
this  country  be  subjected  to  the  same 
fate  suffered  in  Rome.  Italy,  where  the 
postal  workers  actually  struck  before 
well-deserved  benefits  were  obtained? 
This  may.  Indeed,  be  the  case  If  the  ad- 
ministration Insists  on  tying  bread  and 
butter  Issues  to  unrelated  organizational 
matters — food  for  the  tables  of  our  pos- 
tal workers  should  not  be  a  condition 
of  administrative  reform.  In  this  period 
of  violently  spiralling  costs,  the  postal 
workers  of  America  must  not  be  caught 
in  a  financiai  squeeze  between  congres- 
slonsil  Inaction,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Inflation  on  the  other. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  record  show  In 
future  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  congres- 
sional Inattention  to  this  serious  prob- 
lem In  New  York  City  had  resulted  In  a 
chain -reaction  of  strikes  agsdnst  the 
Federal  Government  by  Federal  em- 
ployees. It  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  that  must  and  can  be  averted. 
On  February  25  the  I»resident  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Postal  Council 
will  be  here  on  Capitol  Hill  to  plead 
X  his  case  before  members  of  the  New 
3  I  York  City  delegation  and  Interested 
**  House  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Com- 
mittee members.  It  is  my  hope  that,  at 
that  time,  Mr.  Johnson  will  receive  the 
type  of  response  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  will  give  him  the  selling  power 
he  needs  to  go  back  to  New  York  and 
convince  the  unions  he  represents  to 
have  confidence  in  the  legislative  process 
and  that  Congress  thinks  in  terms  of 
fairness  and  equality  for  the  postal  em- 
ployees of  our  country. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HAD  ROLE  IN 
MISSISSIPPI  ARRESTS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  report  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  that  a  group 
of  almost  900  students  were  arrested  9 
days  ago  and  taken  In  buses  to  the  State 
penitentiary  at  Parchman,  Miss.,  and 
held  there  for  24  hours  before  being  re- 
leased on  bond. 

It  is  extraordinary,  flrst  of  all,  that 
such  a  mass  arrest  could  have  taken 
place  without  the  news  media  reporting  It 
for  9  days.  I  assume  that  if  the  media 
had  been  aware  of  what  had  happened, 
the  report  would  have  made  national 
news. 

Perhaps  even  more  disturbing  is  the 
fact  that  the  recently  created  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  of 
the  Justice  Department  was  actively  in- 
volved. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  the 


students  were  arrested  because  of  their 
participation  in  a  student  boycott  at  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  State  College,  smd  the 
move  was  at  least  temporarily  successful 
In  "breaking  the  back"  of  the  boycott. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
promptly  investigate  this  matter.  It  may 
be  that  the  Congress,  In  creating  the 
LEAA,  as  the  agency  to  channel  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  localities  for  th% 
purpose  of  improved  crime  control,  has  in 
fact  created  a  kind  of  Federal  police 
force  that  can  be  used  for  the  most  re- 
gressive and  oppressive  purposes. 

In  addition  to  urging  Chairman  Celler 
to  Investigate  this  matter,  I  am  also  re- 
questing a  report  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  article  in  question  from  today's 
Washington  Post  follows : 
The  UNrrcD  States  Had  Role  in  Absest  of 
894   MiSSISSIPFI  Stitdents 
(By  PhlUp  D.  Carter) 
Nine  days  ago  near  the  Delta  cotton  town 
of  Itta  Bena,  a  tough,  hand-picked  posse  of 
Mississippi  lawmen  arrested  894  black  stu- 
dent demonstrators   and  herded  them  Into 
buses  bound  for  the  state  penitentiary  at 
Parchman. 

It  was  the  largest  mass  arrest  of  college 
students  In  the  nation's  history. 

It  was  the  first  ever  planned  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment In  Washington. 
And  all  the  arresting  offlcn^  were  black. 
More  than  precedent  was  shattered.  The 
mass  arrest — coordinated  by  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi's federally  funded  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Division — at  least  temporarily 
broke  the  back  of  a  successful  student  boy- 
cott at  Mississippi  Valley  State  Osllege. 

For  the  Justice  Department's  fledgling 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA),  the  arrests  marked  the  quiet  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
potentially  most  volatile  policies — federal 
"technical  assistance"  In  local  suppression  of 
"campus  disorders." 

"We're  real  proud  of  It.  the  way  they  (Mis- 
sissippi police)  bandied  It,"  declared  George 
Murphy,  director  of  LEAA's  Atlanta  regional 
office.  "There  wasn't  any  bloodshed." 
For  students.  It  was  a  different  story. 
Charged  with  blocking  a  public  road  on 
campus  and  disobeying  poUce  who  ordered 
them  to  disperse,  all  894  demonstrators — 
one-third  of  the  student  body  of  2.600 — were 
suspended  from  school. 

After  24  hours  Imprisonment,  they  were 
released  from  Parchman  on  bond  and  per- 
mitted to  rettirn  to  their  campus,  collect 
their  personal  belongings  and  go  home  to 
ponder  the  future. 

Valley  State's  beleaguered  Negro  president. 
J.  H.  White,  whose  policies  were  the  target 
of  the  student  boycott,  has  announced  that 
the  state-supported  school  will  follow  a 
policy  of  "selective  admissions"  when  stu- 
dents begin  to  register  today  tot  the  second 
term. 

StudenU  anticipate  that  none  of  the  ocd- 
lege's  elected  Student  Oovernment  Associa- 
tion leaders,  all  of  whom  helped  direct  the 
boycott,  will  be  readmitted.  And  White  has 
summarily  fired  two  faculty  members  who 
advised  the  demonstrators. 

STKANCE   ALLIANCE 

For  the  time  being  at  least,  the  events  In 
Itta  Bena  stand  as  a  victory  for  one  of  the 
strangest  aUlances  ever  assembled  in  the 
name  of  law  and  order:  President  White, 
Mlsslaalpprs  segregationist  Oov.  John  Bell 
Williams,  bis  all-white  State  Highway  Safety 
Patrol,  68  black  policemen  from  various  cities 
In  the  State  and  the  Departn^^t  of  Justice. 

Until  now,  the  Justice  Department's  role 
has  gone  largely  unnoticed. 


Federal  Involvement  in  the  campus  arrests 
grew  from  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  which  created  LEAA 
as  a  Justice  Department  agency  for  federal 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  local 
and  state  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Under  terms  of  the  act,  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi (like  other  States)  created  a  State 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
and  Its  operating  agency,  known  as  the  Di- 
vision of  Law  Enforecement  Assistance. 

Although  Mississippi's  population  Is  at 
least  40  per  cent  black,  the  commission's 
members  are  all  white,  most  of  them  high- 
ranking  representatives  of  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

BECEIVED    rXDCRAL    GKANT 

For  fiscal  year  19^,  the  Mississippi  ccxn- 
mlsslon  applied  for  and  received  a  federal 
"acUon  grant"  of  $288,405.  The  Justice  De- 
partment did  not  challenge  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  Mississippi  group. 

The  group's  plans  provided  for  "staff  as- 
sistance" by  the  new  State  law  enforcement 
assistance  division  to  State  and  local  police 
agencies  In  "developing  plans  and  procedures 
for  coping  with  civil  disorders  (riot  control 
and  natural  disasters)  and  organized 
crime." 

That  program  won  federal  approval.  Thus 
when  campus  protest  began  to  swell  at  Val- 
ley State  College  early  this  month,  federally 
sponsored  machinery  had  already  been  estab- 
lished for  containing  what  the  State's  white 
political  establishment  perceived  as  a  po- 
tential black  Insurrection. 

But  as  campus  revolts  go.  Valley  State's 
was  mild.  At  stake  was  a  list  of  30  demands 
sponsored  and  prepared  by  the  coUege's 
Student  Government  Association  and  pre- 
sented to  president  White. 

The  students  demanded  academic  scholar- 
ships. President  White  agreed  to  inunedlate 
approval  of  ten.  The  only  scholarships  previ- 
ously awarded  were  for  athletes  and  members 
of  Valley  State's  crack  marching  band. 

BOTCOrr    UKGES 

The  students  also  demanded  student  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  coUege's  student 
activity  fund,  a  coin-operated  laundry  for 
students  and  clarification  of  "fictitious  lab- 
oratory fees."  White  denied  those  demands, 
but  approved  such  others  as  relaxation  of 
the  campus  dress  code.  He  also  granted  the 
students  the  right  to  name  new  college 
buildings. 

The  student  government  called  for  a  stu- 
dent boycott.  Within  a  few  days,  it  was  more 
tlian  95  per  cent  effecUve,  with  the  iMcklng 
of  the  state's  all-white  Boazxl  of  Trustees  of 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning — asked  for 
outside  police  assistance. 

Two  of  his  black  campus  security  officers, 
he  said,  had  been  Injured  by  students,  and 
students  had  been  threatened  by  boycott 
leaders.  He  filed  no  formal  charges,  however. 

In  the  state  capital  of  Jackson,  officers  of 
White's  all-white  board  met  with  the  state 
commissioner  of  pubUc  safety  and  Kenneth 
Fairly,  executive  director  of  the  state  law 
enforcement   assistance   division. 

Then  Fairly  called  LEAA  officials  In  Wash- 
ington and  Atlanta.  Washington's  Paul  Es- 
taver  and  Atlanta's  George  Murphy  agreed 
that  the  best  solution  was  to  handle  the 
Valley  State  protest  with  black  poUcemen. 

Fairly  scoured  the  state  and  found  58.  Ray 
Pope,  a  white  former  police  chief  from  Way- 
cross,  Oa..  who  Is  now  an  LEAA  regional 
official  In  Atlanta,  flew  to  Mississippi  to  offer 
technical  assistance.  Satisfied  that  the  opex- 
atlon  was  proceeding  smoothly,  he  returned 
to  Atlanta. 

On  Fteb.  8.  Lt.  Willie  Carson,  a  Negro  from 
the  Greenville,  Miss..  poUce  department,  led 
57  other  black  policemen  onto  the  campus. 
There,  they  Joined  black  campus  security 
officers  and  several  specially  deputized,  gim- 
oarrylng  Janitors  and  cafeteria  workers. 

The  arrests  began  the  following  day. 
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While  the  arrest*  proceeded,  white  highway 
troo{)ers  and  Leflore  County  sheriff's  deputies 
blocked  newsmen's  entry  to  the  campus.  But 
on  campus,  all  went  smoothly. 

As  Fairly  later  reported,  there  was  no 
violence  and  there  were  no  injuries  or  pic- 
tures of  ••»  white  cop  with  hl«  nlghutlck 
mashing  the  head  of  a  black  student  •  Gov. 
Williams,  said  PMrly.  was  plc«aed. 

•What  we  liked  was  the  evidence  of  black 
professionalism,  black  command  leadership." 
Fairly  said  yesterday 

Justice  Department  cooperation  was  "ex- 
cellent." he  said.  "We  were  in  constant  con- 
tact." Department  officials  have  "looked  at 
this  situation  and  think  It  ha«  some  appli- 
cation for  use  elsewhere."  he  added. 

"All  of  us  In  this  business  axe  looking  for 
new  ways  to  handle  old  problems." 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 
52  YEARS  OP  RESISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood) 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  ob- 
serve the  52d  anniversary  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  On  November  15.  1917.  the  Soviet 
Government  under  Lenin  declared  that 
all  the  nations  of  Russia  had  the  right 
of  self-determination,  including  Inde- 
pendence and  the  formation  of  sovereign 
governments.  On  February  16.  1918,  the 
Lithuanian  Council,  speaking  for  all  of 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  declared  the  na- 
tion an  independent,  democratically  or- 
dered state.  But  Lithuania  is  still  not 
free. 

The  roots  of  the  Lithuanian  independ- 
ent spirit  reach  deep  into  the  history  of 
this  Baltic  nation.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  14th  century,  vast  empires 
were  being  built  by  powerful  lords  who 
coru)uered  great  expanses  of  land  and 
established  dynasties.  By  the  mid -15th 
century,  the  Lithuanian  empire  extended 
over  300.000  square  miles,  stretching 
south  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  east  almost  to  Moscow,  an  area 
larger  than  any  country  In  modem 
Europe.  The  ruling  classes  managed  to 
control  this  vast  territory  because  of  their 
unquestionable  political  talent  and  their 
spirit  of  religious  tolerance.  Lithuania 
at  that  time  was  a  proud  and  powerful 
multinational  state,  and  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples who  inhabited  the  land  were  in- 
tensely nationalistic,  proud  of  their  re- 
ligion. lan^uaKe.  and  customs. 

The  struggle  of  these  proud  peoples  to 
maintain  their  freedom  began  in  the 
lethfcentury  when  the  Russian  rulers  in 
>w  proclaimed  themselves  czars  of 
:ie  Russlas  and  began  to  sweep 
the  surrounding  nations.  Russian 
Ions  of  Lithuania  began  in  the  17th 
century  and  continued  for  over  100  years, 
culminating  finally  in  the  fall  of  Vil- 
nius, the  capital,  during  the  second  in- 
vasion in  1721  Her  gallant  citizens  had 
fought  vehemently,  but  finally,  the  Rus- 
sian empire  proved  the  stronger.  Thus, 
the  inherent  right  of  mankind  to  liberty 
and  with  it  man's  sense  of  human  dignity 
were  shut  in  darkness.  For  the  120  years 
of  the  czarist  occupation,  endless  at- 
tempts were  made  to  break  dowTi  the  na- 
tionalistic spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple in  favor  of  a  stronger  feeling  of  one- 


ness with  the  Russian  empire.  During 
these  dark  times.  Lithuanian  schools 
were  closed:  the  land  was  seized  and  put 
in  the  hands  of  Russian  landlords: 
Lithuanian  language  and  literature  were 
outlawed:  the  press  became  Russian 
dominated.  Its  principal  purpose  to 
spread  Russian  nationalist  propaganda 
throughout  the  land:  the  people's  re- 
ligion was  persecuted,  and  even  the  name 
of  this  once  proud  state  was  abolished, 
the  Russians  referring  to  their  newest 
colony  as  the  "territory  of  the  north- 
west." 

In  1917.  Woodrow  Wilsons  words  ex- 
pressing the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self- 
determination  gave  voice  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  demand 
for  Independence,  for  liberty,  flared 
anew.  Throughout  the  horrors  of  the 
German  occupation  and  World  War  I. 
Lithuanian  statesmen  strove  for  inde- 
pendence, leading  delegation  after  dele- 
gation first  to  Berlin,  later  to  Moscow 
demanding  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. On  February  16.  1918.  at  Vilnius, 
the  people  of  Lithuania  declared  them- 
selves free. 

It  was  necessary  at  once  for  the  fledg- 
ling government  to  prove  Its  mettle,  for 
Bolshevik  and  German  eyes  were  upon 
Lithuaivian  soil  as  fat  enrichment  of 
their  empires.  However,  the  people  had 
savored  the  sweet  Joy  of  Ulwrty  and  In- 
tended to  make  it  last  In  1921.  the  coun- 
try took  a  proud  place  a-.,  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  In  status  equal  to 
every  other  European  country,  and  by 
1922.  she  had  been  recognized  as  a  sov- 
ereign sute  by  all  of  the  major  powers 
of  the  world.  Lithuania  was  to  enjoy  22 
years  of  growth,  prosperity,  and  free- 
dom. 

During  this  consummate  period  In 
Lithuanian  history,  the  citizens  proved 
what  an  energetic  and  dedicated  people 
they  are.  for  they  put  themselves  to 
work  building  the  government  structure 
and  attacking  the  problems  which  must 
be  surmounted  to  make  a  sovereign  state 
a  great  nation.  Much  had  to  be  done  to 
erase  the  Russian  foundations  set  up 
during  the  120  years'  colonization.  Lithu- 
anian spirit  ardently  burst  forth  across 
the  land,  patriotically,  eager  to  rebuild 
the  Lithuanian  homeland.  Various  so- 
cial reforms  were  initiated,  new  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  were  estab- 
lished as  well  as  vocational  schools  and 
many  fine  colleges.  Existing  networks  of 
transportation  were  improved  and  new 
ones  constructed,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  augment  industry.  As  a  major 
step  toward  a  flourishing  economy,  the 
people  made  the  most  of  their  greatest 
asset,  the  fertile  soil,  by  inaugurating 
land  reforms,  establishing  new  farms, 
and  teaching  improved  farming  tech- 
niques. Agricultural  exports  increased 
rapidly  and  the  Lithuanian  economy  be- 
gan to  boom. 

Suddenly  across  the  landscape  of  this 
rapidly  growing  and  thriving  country  fell 
the  shadow  of  the  terrifying  specter  of 
imperialism.  In  1939.  the  European  na- 
tions began  to  comprehend  that  a 
massive  militant  German  state,  ready  to 
march  on  sovereign  nations,  was  threat- 
ening their  liberty.  At  this  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  began  embroiling  the  Lith- 
uanian Government  in  complicated  dip- 


lomatic maneuvers  and  mutual  assist- 
ance pacts  with  hidden  strings  attached. 
Soviet  armed  forces  were  sent  to  occupy 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
the  Nazi  invaders  and  "protecting"  the 
naive  Lithuanian  nation.  Germany  at- 
tacked the  Soviet  Union  in  1941  and  hap- 
less Lithuania  fell  to  the  Nazis. 

Then  followed  the  bloodiest  period  In 
Lithuanian  history.  Free  men  will  never 
fully  understand  the  torments  which  the 
terrified  people  endured  during  the  Nazi 
invasion  and  the  ensuing  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. Under  the  Soviets,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  were  rounded  up 
and  deported  to  Soviet  camps  in  Siberia. 
Thousands  more  were  murdered  as  po- 
litical enemies.  Hitler's  policy  of  con- 
quering and  colonizing  resulted  in  more 
mass  executions  and  Inconceivable  abuses 
to  the  Lithuanian  people.  As  the  Nazi  on- 
slaught subsided  and  the  German  armies 
fell  back,  the  Soviet  Army  moved  in  to 
occupy  Lithuanian  territory  again,  this 
time  under  the  noble  pretense  of  freeing 
the  worker  and  the  peasant.  Soviet  sub- 
version begun  in  1939  now  showed  its 
strength.  The  Lithuanian  people,  who 
had  been  terrorized  by  Nazi  power  and 
confused  by  Soviet  pressures  for  union 
in  complex  assistance  treaties,  had  been 
the  victims  of  skilled  subversive  tactics. 
Under  the  guise  of  protecting  the  coun- 
try against  the  Nazi  invaders,  the  Soviets 
had  managed  to  implant  Communist  rule 
In  every  comer  of  Lithuania,  and  their 
lethal  subterfuge  had  undermined  the 
structtire  of  the  Lithuanian  state.  Expul- 
sion of  the  Soviets  after  World  War  II 
was  hopeless.  Thus,  the  gallant  citizens 
once  more  fell  under  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion. 

The  story  does  not  end  here:  indeed, 
the  courageous  resistance  of  the  Lith- 
uanians to  Sovietization  goes  on  today 
In  the  same  way  it  did  during  the  first 
Russian  occupation  under  the  czars.  The 
people  of  Lithuania  hving  today  have 
known  freedom;  although  they  have  suf- 
fered the  bitteme-ss  of  Russian  tyranny, 
they  have  also  tasted  the  sweet  fruits  of 
liberty.  Remembrance  of  their  great 
history  and  their  once  proud  moment  of 
independence  has  kept  alive  their  hope 
of  self-determination.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  instill  in  the  youth  this  ssmie 
feeling  of  pride  In  the  past  and  deter- 
mination to  achieve  liberty  In  the  future. 
Freedom's  spirit  endures. 

On  this  52d  aimiversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  Lithuanian  independence,  as 
we  pause  to  honor  the  brave  Lithuan- 
ians, let  us  consider  the  words  of  Nadas 
Rastenls.  Lithuanian-bom  poet  and  now 
U.S.  citizen: 

For  brutal  brawls  and  wicked  wars. 

All  men  are  blamable.  of  course. 

No  king,  no  ruler,  ever  could 

Disrupt  the  tranquil  brotherhood 

Of  men  and  nations  on  this  Sphere. 

If  mortals,  honest  and  sincere — 

The  men  who  think,  the  men  who  slave, 

Would  rise  united,  peaceful,  brave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
will  again  be  free. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  today.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  a  copy 
of  the  declaration  prepared  by  a  num- 
ber of  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  In 
Lithuania,  dated  August  1969  and  sent 
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to  the  Chairman  of  the  UJB.SJI.  Council 
of  Ministers. 

The  declaration  follows :     I 
Decla«ation  bt  the  Pkiksts  or  Tin  Cathouc 

CHtTmcH   IN   LrrHUANiA 
To:  The  Chairman  at  the  U.S.SJl.  Council 

of  Ministers. 
Copies  to:  The  Chairman  of  the  Uthtianlan 
SSR     Council     of     Ministers;     Catholic 
Church  Leaders  In  Lithuania. 

(This  translation  was  made  from  the  au- 
thentic text  which  reached  the  U.S.A.  from 
the  USSR  toward  the  end  of  December  1968.) 

In  his  article  "To  the  Country  Poor," 
Lenin,  generalizing  the  tasks  of  the  social 
democratic  party,  wrote:  "Sodal  democrats 
demand  that  every  person  must  have  full 
liberty  to  freely  profess  any  religion"  (Writ- 
ingi.  vol.  6,  Vilnius.  1961.  p.  364). 

By  criticizing  the  government  of  the  czar 
and  the  means  It  used  against  thoee  who  had 
different  beliefs,  Lenin  wrote:  "Every  person 
must  have  full  freedom  not  only  to  profess 
any  religion  he  wants,  but  also  to  publicize 
and  change  his  faith  .  .  .  this  is  a  matter  of 
conscience  and  let  no  one  dare  to  Interfere 
In  these  matters"  {Writings  0/  Lenin,  vol. 
6.  Moscow.  1946). 

The  USSR  Constitution  guarantees  to  Its 
citizens  freedom  to  practice  any  religion.  The 
laws  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  defend  the 
rights  of  the  faithful  to  practice  their  re- 
ligious rites.  Article  143  of  the  Penal  Law 
speaks  about  the  penalties.  If  anyone  Inter- 
feres In  the  exercise  of  these  rights.  But  In 
reality  It  Is  not  so.  "The  laws  which  protect 
the  rights  of  the  faithful  are  broken  without 
any  consideration.  The  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania  Is  condemned  to  die.  The  fact 
speaks  about  this.  If  In  1940  there  were  four 
seminaries  for  priests  In  Lithuania  and  about 
I. SCO  prlesU,  then  after  1944  there  was  only 
one  seminary  left  in  Kaunas.  About  400  sem- 
inarians used  to  flock  to  it  from  all  the 
dioceses.  In  1946.  In  the  very  midst  of  the 
school  year,  only  150  seminarians  were  per- 
mitted to  stay.  During  the  last  few  years.  In 
all  the  flve  courses  In  the  seminary,  the  limit 
Is  30  seminarians.  If  a  seminarian  leaves  or 
gets  sick,  no  one  Is  allowed  to  take  his  place. 
About  30  priests  die  In  Lithuania  every  year, 
but  only  5-6  are  ordained.  This  year  (1969) 
only  three  new  priests  were  ordained.  Al- 
ready, at  this  time,  many  priests  have  to 
serve  in  two  parishes.  There  Is  a  good  num- 
ber of  parishes  where  the  pastor  Is  70  years 
old.  Even  Invalids  have  to  serve  as  pastors, 
for  Instance.  In  Turmantal. 

Young  people  who  want  to  enter  the  sem- 
inary meet  many  more  difficulties  than  those 
who  Intend  to  go  to  other  schools  of  higher 
education.  The  candidates  are  not  chosen  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Church,  but  by 
the  officials  of  the  government.  This  is  not 
normal.  What  would  we  say  If  candidates  for 
music  would  be  selected  by  veterinarians  or 
other  specialists? 

In  January  of  1969  the  priests  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Vllkavlskls  addressed  themselves  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  USSR  Council  of  Minis- 
ters concerning  this  abnormal  situation  in 
the  interdlocesan  seminary  In  Kaunas.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  of  the  same  year 
they  contacted  the  still  active  bishops  and 
administrators  of  the  dioceses  about  the 
same  matter.  Because  of  these  moves,  two 
priests.  Rev.  S.  Tamkevlelus  and  Rev.  J. 
Sdepskls.  lost  their  work  certificates.  They 
had  to  seek  other  work,  they  cannot  perform 
their  priestly  duties. 

In  1940  there  were  12  bishops  In  Lithuania, 
today  there  are  only  two  left:  bishop  Matu- 
laltls-Labukas,  bom  in  1894,  and  olshop  J. 
Pletkus.  bom  In  1895.  Two  still  effective  and 
able  bishops:  J.  Steponavlclus  (for  9  years) 
and  V.  Sladkevlclus  (more  than  10  years) 
have  been  deported  to  far  away  parishes 
(bouse  arrest,  tr.).  Although  according  to 
Articles  63-69  of  the  Penal  Code  deportation 
la  foreseen  only  for  flve  years  and  that  tat 


grave  offenses  but  what  have  our  shepherds 
done,  without  any  court  action  or  proven 
guilt,  to  be  punished  for  an  indeterminate 
time? 

Prom  time  Immemorial  Vilnius  Is  the  cen- 
ter of  religious  life,  but  today  this  city  is  not 
allowed  to  have  Its  bishop,  even  though  other 
smaller  religious  communities,  for  instance, 
the  Orthodox,  have  their  bUhop,  and  others 
some  equivalent  religious  leader. 

According  to  the  Church  Canon  Law,  the, 
capitular  vicars  are  only  temporary  admin- 
istrators who  are  chosen  when  a  bishop  dies 
or  leaves  the  office.  The  archdiocese  of  Vil- 
nius and  the  diocese  of  Panevezys  now  have 
been  administered  by  capitular  vicars  for  9 
years,  and  that  the  Kalsladorial  for  23  years. 
It  Is  not  always,  even  for  those  who  have 
official  authorization,  that  the  bishops  and 
administrators  are  permitted  to  visit  the  par- 
ishes and  confer  the  Sacrament  of  Con- 
firmation according  to  the  cannons  of  the 
Churcn.  In  the  dioceses  of  Panevezys  this 
sacrament  has  been  conferred  only  once  since 
1961.  In  other  dioceses  it  is  permitted  to  be 
conferred  only  in  the  centers,  for  instance, 
m  Vilnius.  Kaunas,  but  very  rarely  in  the 
regional  cities.  Those  who  want  to  receive 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  have  to  trav- 
el from  distant  places,  endure  all  the  hard- 
ships with  their  small  children.  Thus  great 
pressures  and  difficulties  are  created. 

The  pastoral  work  of  the  priests  Is  being 
hindered  in  a  number  of  ways;  one  is  not 
allowed  to  help  the  neighboring  parishes  In 
religious  services  nor  to  invite  the  necessary 
number  of  priests  on  special  occasions  of  de- 
votion. The  faithful  who  want  to  confess 
have  to  wait  for  a  long  time,  suffer  incon- 
venience and  lose  much  of  their  precious 
time.  On  special  days  of  devotion  in  some 
churches  about  1000  people  come  for  con- 
fession. If  only  three  minutes  would  be  given 
to  each  penitent,  one  priest  would  have  to 
hear  confessions  for  50  hours,  and  this  Is  im- 
possible. 

SpeclaUsts  In  all  fields  come  together  for 
conferences  to  perfect  themselves  and  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  others.  The  Church 
Canon  Law  also  requires  that  the  priests 
should  make  a  three  day  retreat  at  least  every 
three  years.  Such  retreats  at  this  time  are 
forbidden  not  only  at  the  diocesan  centers, 
but  also  in  the  deaneries:  even  priests  of 
one  deanery  are  not  permitted  to  get  to- 
gether. 

Official  representatives  of  the  government 
( delegate  of  the  government  for  religious  af- 
fairs, leaders  of  the  regions  and  districts) 
give  various  directives  to  the  priests  only  by 
word  of  mouth.  It  happens  that  these  orders 
contradict  one  another.  For  instance,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  executive  committee's 
chairman  of  the  Varena  region  forbade  the 
pastor  of  Valklnlnkal  to  accompany  the 
buiiai  procession  to  the  cemetery,  while  an 
agent  for  religious  affairs  instructed  that  the 
priest  can  go  to  the  cemetery,  but  he  can- 
not do  the  same  from  the  home  to  the 
chiirch.  On  April  16.  1969  an  agent  for  re- 
ligious affairs  in  Svenclonellai.  in  the  pres- 
ence of  government  officials  and  the  members 
of  the  church  committee,  told  the  pastor  that 
when  there  Is  a  priest  in  the  procession  of 
the  deceased  no  hymns  are  allowed,  but  this 
can  be  done  without  the  priests.  If  a  person 
Is  buried  with  religious  rites,  an  orchestra  is 
not  permitted;  collective  farms  and  organi- 
zations cannot  help  materially. 

Catholics  In  Lithuania  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  freedom  of  the  press  for  their 
religious  needs.  They  cannot  make  use  of 
the  radio  and  television,  of  movie  theaters, 
schools,  lectures.  We  do  not  possess  even  the 
most  elementary  religious  textbook,  prayer- 
book  or  other  religious  writings.  Dtiring  the 
Russian  occupation  not  even  one  catechism 
was  printed.  Only  In  1955  and  1958  a  Catholic 
prayerbook  was  printed  and  in  1968  a  liturgi- 
cal prayerbook.  But  both  of  the  editions  had 
a  very  limited  number  of  copies  so  that  only 


a  few  families  could  acquire  them.  Besides, 
the  liturgical  prayerbook  was  supposed  to 
include  a  short  explanation  of  the  truths  of 
the  faith,  but  the  delegate  for  religious  af- 
fairs would  not  allow  this  to  be  printed.  The 
priests  and  the  churches  received  only  one 
copy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ritual  and  docu- 
ments of  Vatican  II  were  available  only  for 
the  priests,  one  copy  each.  The  faithful  did 
not  even  have  a  chance  to  see  these  books. 

Although  the  USSR  Constitution  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  conscience,  and  parents  do 
want  and  request  that  their  children  would 
be  educated  In  a  religious  spirit,  the  priests 
and  the  catechlsts.  however,  are  forbidden 
to  prepare  children  for  their  First  Commtm- 
lon.  The  delegate  for  religious  affairs  al- 
lows the  children  to  be  examined  only  sin- 
gly. Those  who  do  not  follow  this  unwritten 
law  are  severely  punished.  For  instance,  the 
government  officials  have  fined  Rev.  J.  Fabl- 
Janskas  for  catechlzation;  Rev.  M.  Oylys  and 
Rev.  J.  Sdepskls  were  sent  to  a  forced  labor 
camp.  In  Anyksciai  Miss  O.  Paskevlciute  pre- 
pared children  for  their  first  confession.  For 
this  she  was  deported  to  a  forced  labor  camp, 
where  there  followed  her  overexhaustlon, 
sickness  and  death.  Parents  themselves  have 
the  right  to  prepare  their  children,  but  they 
have  no  means;  they  are  not  prepared  for 
this  Job.  have  no  time  or  rellgioxis  books. 
In  like  manner,  during  the  czar's  reign,  work- 
ers and  serfs  could  not  make  use  of  the 
right:  to  give  their  children  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Children  who  frequent  the  church  expe- 
rience much  abuse.  They  are  made  fun  of, 
wall  bulletins  write  about  them.  In  schools, 
children  are  constantly  being  taught  that 
religious  parents  are  backward,  have  no 
knowledge  and  can  give  them  no  directives. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  parents  Is  de- 
stroyed. When  children  cease  to  respect  their 
parents.  It  Is  difficult  to  control  them  >both 
In  the  school  and  outside  its  walls.  Besides, 
religiously  minded  children  are  not  allowed 
to  take  active  part  in  the  liturgy,  sing  In  the 
choir,  participate  In  processions,  serve  Mass. 
Thus  the  rights  of  the  faithful  children  and 
parents  are  severely  violated.  They  are 
harshly  discriminated,  coerced  and  forced  to 
compromise  others.  For  instance,  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1967,  the  secondary  school  Di- 
rector Baranauskas  and  other  teachers  in 
Svenclonellai  kept  the  II-VI  clas^  students 
for  two  hours  and  a  half  until  they  forced 
them  to  write  letters  against  the  local  pastor 
Rev.  Laurinavicius.  For  one  of  those  yotuig- 
sters,  J.  Oaila,  an  ambulance  had  to  be  called 
because  of  the  threats.  Second  class  student 
K.  Jermalis  was  sick  for  a  couple  of  months 
because  of  fear.  The  pastor,  who  allowed  the 
children  to  serve  Mass  and  participate  In  a 
procession,  was  removed  from  Svenclonellai. 
The  offended  parents  of  those  children 
turned  to  Moscow.  How  much  time  was  lost, 
expenses  incurred,  health  impaired?  Jtist  re- 
cently Rev.  A.  Deltuva  was  fined  50  rubles 
because  he  allowed  the  children  to  serve 
Mass. 

According  to  the  law,  the  convictions  of 
one  who  believes  and  one  who  does  not 
should  equally  be  respected,  but  the  practice 
goes  Its  own  way.  In  many  hospitals,  for  In- 
stance, in  Vilnius,  Utena,  Pasv^ys.  Anyks- 
ciai, even  when  sick  people  ask  to  receive 
the  sacraments,  their  request  Is  refused.  In 
1965  a  driver.  K.  Semenas.  and  Miss  B.  Su- 
deikyte  married  in  the  Church.  By  this  act 
they  lost  their  previous  grant  of  a  piece  of 
land  where  they  were  going  to  build  a  hotise. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  the  mate- 
rial was  bought  for  the  construction,  they 
were  told :  '"Let  the  priest  give  you  land." 

In  Pasvalys,  Anyksciai  and  other  places, 
even  tazicabs,  cannot  bring  the  witnesses  of 
the  marrying  couple  to  the  church.  There  Is 
much  suffering  for  the  Intellectuals  who 
secretly  baptize  their  children,  marry  or  at- 
tend Mass  in  the  church.  These  facts  are 
brought  up  at  their  work,  often  they  are 
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reprimanded  or  eren  loee  their  Jobs.  For  In- 
stance, in  1965  MlM  P.  Clc*n»lt*.  a  school 
teacher  In  Daugellskls.  was  released  from  her 
work  by  the  school  director  because  she 
would  not  forsake  the  church.  When  the 
school  officials  told  her  to  leave,  she,  wishing 
to  have  her  book  "clean",  wrote  a  request 
to  t)e  released  from  work  Often  the  faithful 
are  released  from  work  or  are  punished  be- 
cause of  their  convictions,  covering  this  fact 
with  some  other  motives. 

In  1956  the  Pension  Act  bypassed  the  serv- 
ants of  the  church.  OrganlsU  and  sacristans 
can  only  dream  about  pensions.  For  in- 
stance. Mr  P.  Pagalskas  Joined  a  collective 
farm  when  the  Soviets  came  to  Lithuania. 
As  all  other  cltlxens.  he  delivered  his  horse 
and  farming  tools  to  the  authorities  He  was 
working  In  the  office  of  a  collective  farm  as 
an  accountant,  on  Sundays  he  used  to  play 
the  organ  In  the  church.  When  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  get  sick  and  became  an  invalid 
and  could  not  work  In  the  office,  he  night- 
watched  the  animals  on  a  collective  farm. 
When  he  reached  old  age  (b  In  1889) ,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Social  Welfare  Office  of  the  Igna- 
Una  Region.  An  answer  came  back  from  this 
office  that  organists  do  not  receive  any  pen- 
sion. 

Many  of  the  churches  are  not  allowed  to 
ring  bells,  use  loudspeakers  or  any  other 
technical  means.  Materials  are  not  allotted 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  churches.  The  cities 
are  growing,  but  since  1945  only  two  churches 
have  been  built  In  Lithuania  (one  of  which. 
In  KlKlpMa.  has  been  turned  Into  a  music 
hall),  many  older  churches  are  serving  as 
storage  places,  museums  and  so  forth. 

These  and  many  other  painful  facts  which 
we  have  mentioned  here  show  that  the 
priests  and  the  faithful  are  discriminated 
against  and  they  cannot  fully  use  those 
rights  which  the  USSR  ConsUtutlon  guar- 
antees them. 

Consequently,  we  have  dared  to  address 
ourselves  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  USSR 
Ministers,  hoping  that  you  will  correct  this 
unnatural  situation  of  the  Catholic  Church 
In  the  Lithuanian  SSR  and  see  to  It  that 
we.  the  Lithuanian  priests  and  faithful,  as 
all  other  citizens  do.  will  be  able  to  exercise 
the  rights  as  they  are  foreseen  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Signed  by  the  Priests  from  the  archdiocese 
of  Vilnius: 

(40  signatures) . 

AtTCtrsr  1960. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lithuania,  whose  Independence  day  is  be- 
ing celebrated  now.  was  one  of  the  coun- 
tries that  attained  its  independence  in 
the  First  World  War. 

The  Lithuanian  people  are  Justly  proud 
of  their  long  and  glorious  history.  For 
centuries  the  Lithuanian  kingdom  was  a 
powerful  force  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Lithuanians  not  only  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling at  least  some  of  the  incursions 
of  barbarian  invaders  coming  from  the 
East  into  northeastern  Europe,  but  they 
also  were  the  champions  and  the  advance 
guard  of  Christianity  in  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Late  in  the  16th  century  the  Lithu- 
anians united  with  the  Poles,  and  formed 
a  dual  monarchy.  The  union  lasted  for 
about  200  years.  However,  in  the  late  18th 
century  when  Poland  was  partitioned,  a 
large  part  of  Poland,  and  with  it  all  of 
Lithuania  was  incorporated  into  the  Rus- 
sian Empire. 

The  loss  of  national  independence  by 
Lithuania  did  not  mean  the  loss  of  the 
Lithuanian  spirit  of  Independence. 
Throughout  their  trying  years  under 
czarlst  domination  the  Lithuanians 
learned  that  individual  or  group  well- 
being  could  not  be  fully  achieved  with- 


out national  political  independence.  They 
learned  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  their  labor,  they  should  have  com- 
plete freedom  in  their  homeland.  Conse- 
quently, for  more  than  100  years,  until 
the  day  whose  52d  anniversary  we  are 
now  observing,  they  worked  ceaselessly 
for  the  realization  of  their  most  cher- 
ished ideal,  for  the  independence  of 
Lithuania.  None  of  the  repressive  meas- 
ures of  the  Russian  regime,  none  of  its 
harshness,  nor  its  proscription  of  the 
Lithuanians  language  and  culture,  none 
of  these  could  dissuade  the  patriotic  and 
freedom-loving  Lithuanians  from  their 
firm  conviction  that  no  amount  of  ma- 
terial and  even  human  sacrifice  was  too 
much  for  the  realization  of  their  national 
goal.  They  fought  for  it  openly  as  well 
as  secretly.  They  staged  open  rebellions 
against  their  oppressors  more  than  once, 
but  they  had  to  wait  until  World  War  I 
for  the  actual  achievement  of  their  na- 
tional independence. 

When  Lithuania  proclaimed  it«  Inde- 
pendence, the  war  was  still  raging,  and 
most  of  the  country  was  still  under 
enemy  occupation.  Soon,  however,  the 
war  ended  and  all  Lithuanians  Joined 
hands,  not  only  in  the  fullness  of  joy 
to  celebrate  their  victory,  but  also  for 
the  rebuilding  of  their  now  liberated 
country.  In  this  diflBcult  task  they  were 
remarkably  successful.  In  a  few  years 
normalcy  was  restored,  and  Lithuania 
was  blessed  with  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress. For  more  than  two  decades  the 
Lithuanians  lived  in  the  happiness  of 
freedom.  Then  came  the  rude  shock 
from  the  sudden  unleashing  of  evil  in- 
ternational forces.  Hemmed  in  between 
the  vast  military  machines  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Communist  Russia,  little  Lith- 
uania could  not  hope  to  cope  with  either. 
In  mid- 1940  Lithuania  was  invaded  and 
occupied  by  the  Red  Army,  and  then  the 
coimtry  was.  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, forcibly  incorporated  Into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  then  Lithuanians  have  not 
known  freedom  in  their  homeland,  and 
today  they  still  suffer  under  Communist 
totaliurian  tyranny.  Of  course  in  Lith- 
uania they  are  not  free  to  observe  their 
Independence  Day.  their  national  holi- 
day. But  we  in  the  free  world  observe 
the  anniversary  of  that  memorable  event 
and  hope  that  these  stouthearted  people 
will  again  quickly  regain  their  freedom 
and  live  In  peace  in  their  homeland. 

Mr.  OEIIALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  marks  the  719th  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state 
and  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
Republic. 

Instead  of  a  happy  event  and  a  time 
for  cdebratlon  as  It  should  be.  it  is  un- 
fortimaely  a  sad  reminder  that  this  is 
the  30th  year  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
and  domination  of  Lithuania. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Soviet  Lithuanian 
Peace  Treaty  of  July  12,  1920,  contained 
the  following  paragraph : 

In  conformity  with  the  right  declared  by 
the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  free 
self-determination,  Including  the  right  of 
full  secession  from  the  State  of  which  they 
were  a  part.  Russia  recognizes  without  any 
reserve  the  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 


the  State  of  Lithuania  with  all  Juridical  con- 
sequences resulting  from  such  recognition, 
and  voluntarily  and  forever  renounces  all 
sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  territory.  The  fact 
that  Lithuania  was  ever  under  Russian  sov- 
ereignty does  not  place  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  their  territory  under  any  obligation 
to  Russia. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  often  speaks 
these  days  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation, they  react  quite  violently  when  a 
satellite  nation  or  its  people  attempt 
to  exercise  it. 

The  brutal  suppression  of  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet  troops 
should  convince  us  all  that  Soviet  in- 
terests take  precedence  over  the  right  of 
nun-Russian  peoples  to  their  own  free- 
dom. 

It  has  become  fashionable  in  this 
country  in  recent  months  for  many  peo- 
ple to  call  for  drastic  cuts  in  our  defense 
expenditures  beyond  what  President 
Nixon  has  already  requested.  I  wish  as 
much  as  any  man  that  conditions  ex- 
isted in  the  world  which  would  make  this 
possible.  However,  I  am  not  as  yet  pre- 
pared to  rely  on  the  rhetoric  of  defense 
critics  as  the  shield  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation. 

One  only  need  travel  through  Eastern 
E^irope  to  learn  firsthand  of  the  lack  of 
individual  freedom  accorded  their  citi- 
zens. The  existence  of  these  conditions 
in  the  United  States  would  immediately 
bring  massive  demonstrations  to  our 
streets.  Yet  such  action  would  not  be 
tolerated  anywhere  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

During  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, restrictions  were  even  imtx>sed 
on  other  nearby  Communist  countries. 
East  Germans,  for  example,  were  not 
permitted  to  travel  freely  within  their 
own  borders. 

To  my  mind  the  Berlin  Wall  presents 
the  most  vivid  contrast  between  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  that  of  the  Com- 
munists. To  observe  those  two  drab  grey 
walls  with  their  strands  of  barbed  wire, 
the  large  open  area  between  the  walls — 
a  no  man's  land,  the  concrete  control 
towers,  and  the  East  German  Border 
guards  with  their  Soviet-made  machine 
guns — tells  more  about  the  totalitarian 
nature  of  the  Communist  system  than 
anything  they  can  say  to  the  contrary. 

I  am  sure  many  will  recall  the  photo- 
graphs taken  several  years  ago  of  a 
young  German  border  guard  leaping  to 
safety  over  the  wall  and  into  the  West. 
Since  then  the  East  Germans  have,  for 
obvious  reasons,  assigned  only  married 
personnel  to  border  duty. 

Today,  the  Berlin  Wall  stands  as  an 
indictment  of  the  Communist  system  and 
an  admission  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
that  system  to  capture  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  its  own  people. 

Soviet  tyranny  whether  in  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  Estonia.  Hungary,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. East  Germany,  or  elsewhere 
should  be  a  warning  to  us.  As  John  Philip 
Curran  said  in  1790: 

The  condition  upon  which  God  hatb  given 
liberty  to  man  Is  eternal  vigilance. 

This  should  be  a  reminder  to  us  that 
freedom  is  not  free  and  that  we  must  be 
willing  to  guard  and  defend  it. 

Hopefully,  we  are  now  entering  a  pe- 
riod of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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I  call  upon  them  to  relax  their  control 
over  Lithuania  and  the  other  captive 
nations,  to  tear  down  the  walls  that 
separate  brother  from  brother,  and  to 
open  their  borders  to  free  passage  and 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas.  Only  then 
can  we  be  assured  of  more  than  an  un- 
easy peace. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lith- 
uanian Republic  came  into  being  in  1918. 
Some  3  million  Lithuanians  proclaimed 
their  national  independence  in  their 
homeland  soon  after  the  overthrow  of 
Russia's  autocracy,  established  their 
own  democratic  form  of  government,  and 
almost  forgetting  their  past  sufferings, 
set  about  rebuilding  their  war-ravaged 
country.  Left  to  themselves  but  with  fi- 
nancial aid  from  friends  abroad,  they 
performed  the  arduous  task  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor.  In  the  course  of  two 
decades  they  succeeded  in  making  Lith- 
uania a  prosperous  and  progressive 
country.  Their  government  was  duly  rec- 
ognized by  other  sovereign  states  and 
was  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
At  home  they  created  a  model  democ- 
racy, and  they  did  not  shrink  to  assume 
their  modest  share  of  responsibility  in 
world  affairs. 

These  people  were  quite  content  with 
their  lot  and  hoped  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  live  in  peace  and  happiness. 
But  fate  was  not  kind  to  them,  for  the 
turn  of  International  events  played  a 
mean  trick  upon  them,  robbing  them  of 
their  freedom  and  independence. 
Soon  after  the  ouMJreak  of  the  last 
_  war  Lithuania's  independence  was 
13  threatened  and  its  existence  as  a  free 
X  nation  was  in  serious  danger.  In  July 
1940.  while  Lithuania's  friends  in  the 
West  were  involved  in  the  war.  Lithuania 
was  attacked  by  the  Red  Army,  occupied, 
and  then  made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  those  days  Lithuanians  have  been 
suffering  under  totalitarian  dictatorship 
in  their  homeland.  During  the  war  they 
had  hoped  that  when  it  was  over  they 
would  have  their  freedom.  But  they 
were  grievously  saddened  when  saddled 
with  a  Communist  tyrannical  regime. 
wh;ch  has  turned  out  to  be  even  more 
oppressive  than  the  czarlst  despotism. 
Today  they  still  suffer  imder  Communist 
totalitarianism.  But  they  have  not  given 
up  their  hopes  for  freedom,  and  still 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will 
be  set  free  from  Communist  tyranny.  On 
this  anniversary  we  all  pray  that  they 
attain  their  national  goal. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  16,  1918,  the  Lith- 
uanian council  speaking  for  all  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  declared  the  nation 
an  independent,  democratic  state.  But 
now.  52  years  later,  freedom  has  still 
eluded  the  over  3  million  captive  citizens 
of  Lithuania. 

The  struggle  of  these  proud  people  to 
maintain  their  independence  began  in 
the  17th  century  with  the  Russian  czars 
Invading  Lithuania  and  it  was  not  until 
February  16,  1918,  at  Vilnius  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  were  able  to  declare 
themselves  free.  And  it  was  not  until 
1922  that  she  had  been  recognized  as  a 
sovereign  state  by  all  the  majOT  powers 
of  the  world.  However,  the  freedom  £at 


these  stouthearted  people  relished  was 
to  be  short  lived. 

By  1939  the  dark  clouds  of  German 
militancy  were  spreading  throughout 
Europe.  At  this  time,  under  the  guise  of 
mutual  assistance  pacts,  Soviet  troops 
were  sent  to  occupy  the  country  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  protecting  the  Lithu- 
anians from  Nazi  Invaders.  The  invasion 
came  in  1941  and  Lithusmia  fell  to  the 
overwhelming  German  military  might. 

In  1944,  as  the  German  armies  fell 
back,  the  Soviet  army  once  again  occu- 
pied Lithuauiian  soil,  this  time  under  the 
pretense  of  freeing  the  worker  and  the 
peasant.  But,  as  we  all  sadly  recount, 
what  followed  was  not  freedom  but  op- 
pression and  terrorism.  From  that  fate- 
ful day  in  1944  to  the  present,  Lithuania 
is  incorporated  against  the  will  of  its 
proud  people  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  existed  during  the  Russian  oc- 
cupation under  the  czars  in  the  17th 
century  survives  today.  Although  they 
have  suffered  the  bitterness  of  Russian 
tyranny,  the  citizens  of  Lithuania'  re- 
member their  proud  history;  they  re- 
member the  sweet  taste  of  freedom;  and 
they  are  firm  in  their  resolve  to  restore 
Lithuania  to  the  free,  peace-loving  na- 
tion that  it  once  was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  our  Lithuanian  friends  for 
their  undying  courage  and  their  unfail- 
ing determination  to  regain  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  their  homeland. 
I  hope  that  we  soon  celebrate  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  with  the  knowledge 
that  freedom  has  been  returned  to  this 
proud  country. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  or  descent,  friends  of  a  free 
Lithuania  and  l>ellevers  in  freedom  and 
self-determination  will  be  marking  two 
very  important  dates  in  Lithuanian  his- 
tory. 

February  14  commemorates  the  719th 
anniversary  of  the  unification  of  all  Lith- 
uanian principalities  into  a  single  king- 
dom by  Mindaugas  the  Great.  February 
16  marks  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  res- 
toration of  Lithuanian  Republic. 

We  all  know  the  sad  history  of  Lith- 
uania and  her  sister  republics  of  Latvia 
and  Estonia  during  and  subsequent  to 
World  War  n.  First  they  were  overrun 
by  the  Nazi  Juggernaut  and  then  by  the 
revengeful  Soviets — the  victims  of  both 
totalitarian  regimes. 

We  know  of  the  himdreds  of  thousands 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  and  the  mil- 
lions more  who  lost  their  freedom  and 
right  of  self-determination  as  the  giant 
Soviet  Union  swallowed  these  tiny  states. 

This  struggle  for  Integrity  and  freedom 
is  a  fight  in  which  all  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple must  participate.  The  Congress  took 
note  of  this  fact  recently  when  it  passed 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416,  cskUlng 
for  freedom  for  the  Baltic  States.  I  hope 
the  Executive  takes  prompt  and  decisive 
measures  to  Implement  this  expression 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  independence,  a  word  many 
of  us  take  for  granted.  Is  a  firm 
belief  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  op- 


pressed and  exploited  people  of  the 
Baltic  States.  The  history  of  these  Lith- 
uanians. Estonians,  and  Latvians  has 
been  continuously  marred  through  seven 
centuries  of  war.  Each  time  the  people 
rose  to  secure  their  independence  and 
cling  to  their  national  identities,  their 
results  were  futile  as  they  suffered  the 
extreme  consequences  of  being  subdued 
and  further  exploited  by  the  great  Rus- 
sian bear. 

In  1918,  the  Lithuanians  again  secured 
their  sovereignty  and  through  the  peo- 
ple's determination  and  thriftiness.  their 
commerce,  trade,  arts  and  sciences,  and 
population  flourished.  This  wonderful 
revival  of  the  Lithuanian  culture  was 
only  to  be  shattered  a  mere  20  years  later 
by  the  Soviet  war  machine. 

According  to  Communist  standards, 
1939  brought  about  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Lithuanian  language,  culture,  and 
history.  Russian  was  introduced  and  used 
as  the  major  language  in  the  schools  and 
businesses;  Lithuanian  history  was  re- 
written according  to  Communist  history 
In  order  that  their  ev^its  would  coin- 
cide; Lithuanian  art,  which  expressed 
the  wonderful  feelings  and  talents  of  the 
people  was  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
produced;  and  the  final  blow  was  the 
massive  deportation  of  Lithuanians  to 
Siberia. 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  Communist 
influence  and  exploitation,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  refuse  to  relent  and  be  domi- 
nated to  the  Russian  ways  of  life  as  they 
continue  to  fight  to  regain  the  just  free- 
dom they  enjoyed  for  just-  two  short 
decades. 

So,  today.  February  16,  1970,  which 
marks  the  52d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  I  pledge  my  support  to  the 
pursuit  of  freedom,  and  that  some  day 
soon  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  will 
be  able  to  grasp  and  retain  the  real 
metmlng  of  independence  In  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  press  release  and 
proclamations  of  Massachusetts  Gov. 
Francis  W.  Sargent  and  Boston  Mayor 
Kevin  H.  White  announcing  January  22, 
1970,  as  Ukranian  Independence  Day. 
A  Proclamation,  1970 
(By  Qov.  Francis  W.  Sargent) 

Whereas,  On  January  22,  1970,  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  In  Massachusetts  and 
throughout  this  nation  will  honor  the  52nd 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  free 
Ukrainian  National  RepubUc;  and 

Whereas,  The  Ukrainian  people  continue, 
with  fierce  determination  and  great  human 
losses,  to  struggle  for  free  and  independent 
Ukrainian  State,  where  they  would  be  their 
own  masters,  and  not  Russians;  and 

Whereas,  the  S2nd  Anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
independence  serves  to  dramatize  the  legiti- 
mate right  and  aspiration  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  for  freedom  and  Independence;   and 

Whereas,  The  62nd  Anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
Independence  serves  to  dramatize  the  need 
for  concern  of  the  American  pe<^Ie  for  free- 
dom of  Ukraine  and  all  captive  nations  un- 
der Russian  Communist  domination; 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Francis  W.  Sargent.  Oov- 
emor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts do  hereby  proclaim  January  22,  1970  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  and  urge  all 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  this  observance. 

Qlven  at  the  Executive  Chamber  In  Bos- 
ton, this  twelfth  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
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of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  State*  of  America,  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-fourth. 

PBAMCIS    W.    SASOBNr. 

By  Hla  Excellency  the  Oovemor. 

John  F.  X.  Davo««n. 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

DSCUkKATION 

Boston,  Mom. 

Whereas,  the  52nd  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Independence  of  Ukraine  will 
tM  observed  on  January  22,  1970:  and 

Whereas,  for  52  years,  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple have  resisted  Russian  Communist  op- 
pression and  have  amply  demonstrated  their 
desire  for  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Ukraine  s  struggle  for  freedom 
and  independence:  and 

Whereas.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
In  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  desire 
to  protest  the  latest  wave  of  Communist 
terror  and  genocide  against  Ukrainian  na- 
tional and  cultural  and  religious  heritage: 
and 

Whereas,  the  52nd  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
Independence  serves  to  dramatize  the  legiti- 
mate right  and  aspiration  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  all  captive  nations  under  Rus- 
sian Communist  domination  for  freedom  and 
Independence: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Kevin  H.  White.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  desiring  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent to  adequately  commemorate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  memorable  day.  do  hereby 
declare  Thursday,  January  22,  1970.  as 
XTkralnlan  Independence  Day  In  the  City  of 
Bo«ton.  and  urge  that  all  citizens  pay  special 
attention  to  this  occasion. 

Kevin  H.  Whits, 

Mayor. 

PMMSa  RMSJtASZ 

Jamaica  Plain.  Mass. 

Boston.  Mass. — On  January  25.  1970. 
Ukrainian  Americans  In  Greater  Boston 
honored  the  52nd  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
Independence  In  the  auditorium  of  St.  An- 
drew Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church.  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.  The  observance  was  sponsored 
by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
Amexlcs  and  all  Ukrainian  American  orga- 
nizations  In   Greater   Boston. 

Governor  Ftancls  W.  Sargent  and  Mayor 
Kevin  H.  White  proclaimed  "Ukrainian  In- 
dependenv^e  Day"  In  Masaachusetta  and  Bos- 
ton respectively. 

The  purpose  of  the  observance  was  to 
dramatize  the  legitimate  right  and  aspira- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  all  captive 
nations  for  freedom  and  Independence.  It 
was  also  to  protest  the  latest  wave  of  Rus- 
sian Communist  terror  against  Ukrainian 
political,  national,  religious  and  cultural 
heritage. 

uksaonai*    congbbss    commtttss    op 
Akzbica.  Imc. 

Boston.  Mass..  Janiuiry  25.  1970. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today  to  commemorate  a  time 
which  should  be  one  of  joy  in  the  history 
of  any  nation — an  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence. Yet  it  is  without  Joy  that  we 
mark  the  52d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  because  for  the  last  29 
years  Lithuania  has  been  forcibly  occu- 
pied by  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  tiny  nation  on  the  Baltic  Sea 
has  had  a  long  and  illustrious  history 
which  dates  back  over  700  years  to  1251 
when  all  the  Lithuanian  principalities 
were  united  Into  one  kingdom  under 
Mindaugas  the  Great.  At  one  time  the 


boundaries  of  this  country  stretched  all 
the  way  to  the  Black  Sea.  Its  location 
and  Its  cultural  and  energetic  growth, 
however,  have  made  Lithuania  a  con- 
stant target  for  annexation  by  larger 
and  more  powerful  neighbors.  Time  and 
time  again  the  Lithuanians  have  experi- 
enced waves  of  enemy  troops  pouring 
over  their  borders.  Thus,  the  current 
occupation  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
a  new  thing  to  the  Lithuanians.  In  fact, 
Russia  has  occupied  this  tiny  nation  be- 
fore— once  as  long  as  120  years. 

Neither  is  the  stoutheartedness  of 
these  people  a  new  thing.  Through  all 
the  yeais  of  occupation  the  Lithuanians 
have  kept  alive  their  desire  to  be  free. 
This  driving  will  is  reflected  in  their 
every  action.  I  have  many  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  living  in  my  district. 
You  will  not  find  a  more  hard  working 
and  industrious  group  of  people  any- 
where. Recent  actions  by  several  priests 
in  Lithuania  certainly  show  that  these 
people  have  not  lost  their  determina- 
tion. In  protesting  to  Premier  Kosygin 
against  the  deliberate  persecution  and 
destruction  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania,  they  are  keeping  alive  the 
hope  that  one  day  they  will  be  free 
again. 

The  Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jer- 
sey has  just  forwarded  to  me  a  resolu- 
tion which  it  passed  on  February  15. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  52nd  anniversary  of 
the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Indei>endence 
we.  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Lithu- 
anian ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  as- 
sembled here  on  the  15th  day  of  February. 
1970.  in  Kearney,  New  Jersey : 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  10. 
1918.  in  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lithu- 
anian State  was  restored  which  had  anteced- 
ents in  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom  established 
in  1251: 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940: 

Express  our  indignation  over  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  function  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15, 
1940; 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we.  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community 
of  New  Jersey. 

Do  hereby  protest  Soviet  Russia's  aggres- 
sion and  the  following  crimes  perpetrated  by 
the  Soviets  In  occupied  Lithuania: 

(1)  murder  and  deportation  of  more  than 
400,000  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concentration 
camps  In  Siberia  and  other  areas  of  Soviet 
Russia  for  slave  labor; 

(2)  colonization  of  Lithuania  by  importa- 
tion of  Russians,  most  of  whom  are  Com- 
munists or  undesirables; 

(3)  persecution  of  the  faithful,  restriction 
of  religious  practices,  closing  of  houses  of 
worahlp: 

(4)  distortion  of  Lithuanian  culture  by 
efforts  to  transform  into  a  Soviet-Russian 
culture  and  continuous  denial  of  creative 
faesdom. 

Ws  dsmand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immediately 
withdraw  from  Lithuania  and  Its  sister  states 
of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  its  aimed  forces,  ad- 
ministrative apparatus,  and  the  imported 
Communist     "colons",     letting     the     Baltic 


States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
freely  exercise  their  sovereign  rights  to  self- 
determination. 

We  request  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  Issue  of  the  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  In  the 
United  Nations  and  in  international  confer- 
ences as  well  as  to  support  our  just  requests 
for  the  condemnation  of  Soviet  aggression 
against  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 
for  the  abolition  of  Soviet  colonial  rule  in 
these  countries. 
Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey: 
Vaixntinas  Mcums. 

President. 
Albin  S.  Tkxciokas. 

Secretary. 

This  resolution  states  many  of  the 
hardships  which  Lithuanians  have  en- 
dured in  their  struggle  to  be  free.  I  want 
the  New  Jersey  Council,  and  Lithuanians 
everywhere,  to  know  that  I  support  this 
resolution  and  the  Lithuanian  quest  for 
independence.  I  will  now  redouble  my  own 
efforts,  so  that  these  brave  people  may 
once  again  enjoy  the  independence  we  so 
often  take  for  granted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  history  of  Lithuania  has  been  one  of 
struggle  over  the  centuries  against  the 
forces  of  aggression.  After  120  years  of 
domination  by  the  Russians,  these  brave 
people  on  Febrtiary  16.  1918,  proclaimed 
themselves  a  free  republic. 

The  period  of  freedom  was  short — but 
during  that  brief  sp«m  of  20  years — these 
freedom-loving  people  achieved  remark- 
able progress  on  social  reform,  with 
dramatic  dome^c  advancement,  im- 
proved agricultural  techniques,  and  out- 
standing educational  advances. 

This  month  marks  the  52d  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Since  1940  that  nation  has  again 
been  under  Russian  domination,  to- 
gether with  the  other  two  Baltic  States 
of  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

I  join  with  Americans  everywhere  In 
praising  the  Lithuanian  people  for  their 
valiant  and  courageous  stand  against 
overwhelming  Soviet  power.  May  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  this 
the  armiversary  of  their  independence, 
assure  the  Lithuanian  people  through- 
out the  world  that  we  will  continue  every 
effort  toward  the  return  of  their  self- 
determination  smd  their  rights.  May 
their  great  courage,  and  their  spirit  of 
resistance,  hold  steadfast  untU  once 
again  freedom  will  become  a  reality.  Let 
us  all  work,  and  hope,  and  pray  for  their 
rightful   return   to  nationhood. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  52d  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Lithuania  as  a  democratic  and 
sovereign  state,  we  pay  honor  and  trib- 
ute to  a  gallant  people  who  have  won 
wide  respect  and  admiration.  It  was  52 
years  ago — on  February  16,  1918 — when 
the  people  of  Lithuania  proclaimed  the 
restoration  of  their  Independence  after 
centuries  of  Russian  rule. 

For  22  years  they  enjoyed  a  happy, 
free,  and  democratic  way  of  life.  Then 
on  June  15,  1940,  Lithuania  was  again 
Invaded  by  Russia — a  ruthless,  Commu- 
nist Russia — which  used  strong-arm 
methods  to  take  over  this  and  other 
small  Eastern  European  nations  and  in- 
corporate them  as  provinces. 

Our  observance  of  the  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence  is  much  more 
than  the  marking  of  a  historic  event  In 
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the  history  of  nations,  it  is  a  recognition 
of  the  courageous  resolve  with  which  the 
people  of  that  great  Republic  have  stead- 
fastly maintained  their  love  of  freedom 
in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  their  Commu- 
nist rulers  to  beat  them  down  by  destroy- 
ing their  national  culture,  language,  and 
even  the  populations  through  mass  de- 
portations and  colonization  of  their 
lands. 

I  am  confident  that  one  day  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  will  regain  their  free- 
dom, for  the  passing  years  have  not 
weakened  their  desire  for  liberty  and 
self-determination.  However,  we  in  the 
free  world  must  give  them  the  encour- 
agement to  continue  that  fight.  We  must 
let  them  know  that  America  still  stands 
devoted,  as  they  do,  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. We  must  not  forget  for  a  minute 
the  fate  of  this  and  other  nations  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  civilization 
and  whose  right  to  self-determination 
has  so  brutally  been  taken  from  them. 
In  the  89th  Congress,  I  gave  my  support 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
which  urged  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  other 
appropriate  international  forums,  by 
such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  and  to  bring  the  force  of 
world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the 
restoration  of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic 
peoples.  This  should  continue  to  be  our 
policy. 

All  who  cherish  freedom  in  the  world 
have  a  common  interest,  and  likewise  we 
share  a  common  threat.  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  therefore,  should  be  for 
Americans,  a  day  of  prayerful  reflection 
and  renewed  dedication. 

I  know  the  people  of  my  district  Join 
me  in  saluting  the  brave  people  of  Lith- 
uania and  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
one  day  February  16  will  again  be  tnily 
a  day  of  rejoicing  for  this  valiant  nation. 
As  long  as  we  in  the  free  world  continue 
to  give  them  encouragement.  I  know  that 
the  people  of  Lithuania  will  not  aban- 
don their  dream  and  hopes  of  liberation. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lithu- 
anians, both  in  their  homeland  and  in 
America,  are  celebrating  this  week  the 
719th  anniversary  which  brought  to- 
gether all  Lithuanian  principalities  into 
one  united,  independent,  and  free  na- 
tion. This  week  also  serves  as  the  52d 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the 
former  Republic  of  Lithuania  during  the 
World  War  I  period. 

Back  in  the  83d  Congress  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congressional  committee  which 
held  hearings  in  this  coimtry  and  Europe, 
revealing  the  true  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  Communist  en- 
slavement of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  Elstonia, 
and  other  nations  in  the  Balkan  area. 
The  report  of  this  specitil  committee  re- 
vealed the  startling  methods  of  the  Ge- 
staix)  tactics 'and  murderous  onslaughts 
made  by  the  Communist  forces  on  inno- 
cent and  free  people  without  regard  for 
the  rights  and  protection  of  families  for 
their  homes,  churches,  schools,  and  in- 
herent liberties. 

From  recent  developments  between  the 
two  Communist  giants — the  Soviet  Union 


and  China — we  find  that  a  dispute  and  a 
division  of  major  proportions  has  already 
occurred  so  that  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
biUty  of  a  major  war  between  these  two 
gigantic  Communist  tyrants. 

This  fact,  along  with  the  failure  of  the 
Communist  economy  to  provide  proper 
schooling,  education,  food  supplies,  mer- 
chandising, and  so  forth,  is  bringing  on 
a  revolution  within  the  borders  of  each 
of  these  despotic  giants. 

These  facts  that  are  now  developing 
may  well  mean  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  opportunity  will  have 
arrived  for  enslaved  smaller  nations  to 
successfully  rebel  and  regain  their  former 
freedoms  from  a  despotic  tyrant. 

Free  religion,  schools,  and  economic 
enterprise  do  not  exist  in  Lithuania  and 
other  captive  nations  today.  The  people 
cannot  take  advantage  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, movie  theaters,  schools,  lectures, 
and  private  gatherings  for  their  mental 
and  intellectual  advancement.  They  are 
even  denied  the  necessary  books  and  sup- 
plies and  school  buildings  to  provide  for 
the  proper  education  of  their  children. 

The  Soviet  Communist  occupation  has 
made  every  effort  to  stamp  out  all  reli- 
gious denominations — Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, Jewish,  and  so  forth — from  their 
captive  subjects.  The  Communist  hier- 
archy restricts  young  folks  from  entering 
religious  schools  to  prepare  for  a  future 
life  in  churchwork.  The  government  re- 
stricts, or  chooses,  any  young  person  who 
desires  to  enter  the  field  of  religion,  In- 
stead of  allowing  leaders  of  their  chosen 
religion  to  supervise  their  education. 

The  Lithuanian  i>eople  have  never, 
during  their  centuries  of  enslavement, 
given  up  their  intensive  fight  for  free- 
dom, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  have  been  taken  prison- 
er smd  transported  to  Siberia  to  slave 
labor  camps. 

As  a  Representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  cooperated 
in  every  wpy  to  be  helpful,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  Government,  to  the 
Lithuanians  and  the  people  of  other  cap- 
tive nations  to  regain  self-government. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  never,  at  any 
time,  oflSclally  recognized  the  enslave- 
ment of  tlie  Lithuanians  but  has  openly 
denounced  the  Soviet  aggressors  of  these 
religious  and  patriotic  people  since  their 
Communist  enslavement  In  1940. 

I,  as  a  Congressman,  have  sup- 
ported and  sponsored  resolutions  which 
call  for  the  freedom  and  self-government 
of  the  Baltic  States. 

During  the  short  period  after  Lithu- 
ania secured  her  Independence  50  years 
ago,  they  demonstrated  their  great  abil- 
ity to  organize  their  economy  and  were 
well  on  their  way  toward  economic  ad- 
vancement, both  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally, when  the  Communist  tyrants 
struck  this  free  nation.  The  outstanding 
ability  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  gov- 
ern was  demonstrated  back  700  years  ago 
when  the  original  Lithuanian  state  was 
organized  by  unifying  all  Lithuanian 
principalities  and  were  then  well  on  their 
way  to  being  one  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  when  they  were  attacked 
and  enslaved  by  powerful  neighbor 
aggressors. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  with 
the  changes  taking  place  that  I  have 


already  mentioned,  in  the  two  disorga- 
nized smd  embittered  Communist  ty- 
rants— Russia  and  China — that  the  time 
Is  not  too  far  distant  when  Lithuania 
and  other  Communist-captive  nations 
can  regain  their  Independence  and  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lithuanian  people,  saddled  with  Russian 
domination  for  120  years  and  then  with 
German  occupation  during  World  War  I. 
declared  their  independence  on  February 
16.  1918.  Today  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my 
friends  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  cele- 
bration of  the  52d  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  with  the  ear- 
nest hope  that  Lithuania  will  once  again 
regain  its  rightful  independent  status. 

Lithuanian-Americans  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  our  country.  Drawing  on 
the  long  and  proud  history  of  their  peo- 
ple, men  and  women  of  Lithuanian  stock 
have  eiulched  our  culture  and  strength- 
ened the  spirit  of  freedom  which  lives 
among  us. 

Llthuamia  has  been  known  to  history 
for  almost  a  thousand  years.  During  the 
middle  ages  the  Lithuanians  helped  pre- 
serve western  civilization  by  protecting 
Eun^e  from  the  Mongols  and  Tartars. 
The  Lithuanians  were  in  the  forefront 
in  developing  a  society  In  which  human 
freedoms  were  enjoyed  and  encouraged. 
They  frequently  suffered,  however,  from 
the  oppression  of  less  enlightened  but 
IX)werful  aggressor  nations. 

When  Russian  domination  came  in 
1795,  despite  continued  harassment  and 
opposing  pressures,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple were  successful  in  retaining  their 
own  language,  religion,  and  traditions. 
Today  the  Lithuanian  people  are  again 
going  through  an  even  more  dangerous 
struggle  to  maintain  their  own  identity. 
Under  that  earlier  oppression  the  Lith- 
uanians made  numerous  attempts  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  captors,  but 
it  was  not  until  World  War  I,  with  the 
invasion  of  the  German  armies,  that  the 
Russians  were  driven  out.  In  1917  the 
German  Government  was  prevailed 
upon  to  authorize  a  Congress  of 
Lithuanian  delegates.  This  led  to  the 
proclamation  on  February'  16.  1918,  of  an 
Independent  Lithuanian  state  based  on 
democratic  principles. 

During  the  1920's  and  1930's,  as  an  in- 
dependent nation,  Lithuania  showed  ex- 
traordinary capability  in  developing  a 
vital  and  prosperous  modem  society. 
The  new  nation's  great  promise  was  in- 
terrupted when  Soviet  troops  occupied 
the  coimtry  in  1940  and  the  Supreme 
Soviet  declared  the  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Communist  empire. 
When  war  broke  out  between  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  Nazi  occupation 
troops  replaced  Russian  soldiers  in  1941 
until  the  Soviet  army  regained  control 
in  July  of  1944.  Since  that  time  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  not  experienced 
a  day  of  freedom. 

In  1922  the  United  States  recognized 
the  independent  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment. Never  has  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  forced  absorption  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Americans  must 
continue  to  insist  on  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  na- 
tional independence  and  individual  free- 
dom. Free  men  everywhere  must  speak 
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out  until  Lithuanian  national  self-de- 
termination becomes  a  living  reality  and 
not  Just  the  hope  and  dream  of  a  still 
captive  people.  ^       .w.       ~.w 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  and 
descent  and  free  men  everywhere  cele- 
brate the  52d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence. 

Although  the  Republic  of  Uthuania 
has  been  the  victim  of  Soviet  imperialism 
and  Stalinist  persecution,  the  Lithuanian 
dream  of  self-determination  has  sunived 
and  flourished. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  who  fought  and  died 
with  the  Lithuanian  resistance  move- 
ment, as  well  as  to  those  families  who 
were  cruelly  uprooted  and  abused  by 
their  Communist  oppressors. 

Our  Nation,  which  also  had  to  fight  for 
its  freedom,  has  been  sensitive  to  the 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  I  sincerely  hope  that,  with  our 
help  the  Lithuanian  dream  of  independ- 
ence and  self-rule  will  ultimately  be 
forged  into  reality. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  marks  the  52d  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  modem  Re- 
public of  Lithuania. 

On  FWjruary  16.  1918.  after  an  Inten- 
sive and  determined  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Lithuania  proclaimed  herself 
free  from  Russian  domination.  By  1922 
the  independent  state  of  Lithuania  was 
received  as  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  with  full  diplomatic  recognition 
by  the  United  States  and  by  other  world 
powers.  But  Lithuania  lost  her  independ- 
ence during  World  War  II  and  once 
again,  fell  prey  to  Soviet  imperialism. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes.  we 
enjoy  the  basic  freedoms  and  liberties 
that  are  inherent  In  a  democracy.  I  ask 
you  to  remember  our  own  stniggle  for 
freedom  and  then  to  remain  sensitive  to 
the  aspirations  of  other  people  for  self- 
determination.  What  will  It  be?  A  free 
society,  able  to  develop  to  the  fullest  each 
and  every  Individual's  ability,  or  will  we 
look  Idly  on  and  let  the  Russians  con- 
tinue to  suffocate  the  aspirations  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  toward  national  inde- 
pendence? 

As  a  nation  which  fought  and  bled  to 
win  her  own  Independence,  let  us  pool 
our  minds  and  resources,  let  us  sacrifice 
time  and  labor,  let  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  become  a  crusader  for  freedom 
for  nations  and  men. 

I  pray  that  the  long-suffering  people 
of  Lithuania  may  once  again  take  their 
place  among  the  ranks  of  Independent 
nations. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  United  States.  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  this  week  are  observ- 
ing the  52d  armiversary  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  their  homeland. 

It  is  right  and  good  that  they  should 
do  this,  and  It  is  equally  appropriate  that 
Biembers  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
should  Join  in  this  commemoration. 

TD  all  wlx>  cherish  the  hope  that 
Lithuania  will  again  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent, this  anniversary  is  of  deep  slg- 
nin^m^wit^  For  It  serves  to  remind  us  that 
freedom  can  never  be  taken  for  granted. 
thai  freedom  reqalres   the  continuing 


commitment  of  all  who  understand  its 
meaning  and  cherish  Its  worth. 

This  anniversary  further  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  even  where  freedom  has 
been  lost.  It  stlU  possesses  the  power  to 
inspire  people  to  hope  for  and  work  to- 
ward its  eventual  restoration.  In  the  case 
of  that  small  but  courageous  Baltic  State 
of  Lithuania,  this  truth  is  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

Though  their  freedom  was  destroyed 
and  their  independence  denied  them 
when  Soviet  forces  invaded  and  occupied 
their  country  in  June  1940.  Lithuanians 
at  home  and  abroad,  supported  by  free- 
dom-loving friends  throughout  the 
world,  have  never  surrendered  their  love 
of  and  desire  for  freedom. 

As  evidence  of  this  deep  spirit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  Include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  today  the  texts  of 
resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the  Lin- 
den. N.J..  branch  of  the  Uthuanian 
American  Council  and  by  Council  29  of 
Newark.  NJ..  of  the  Knights  of  Uth- 
uania. 

It  Is  this  spirit  and  this  determination 
which  has  helped  to  keep  America  free 
and  which  shines  so  brightly  as  a  symbol 
of  hope  to  nations  like  Lithuania  which 
still  suffer  oppression. 

The  resolutions  follow : 


RtsoLimoNS  Un.\ni»*ocslt  Adoptxd  on  Peb- 
RU.\KT  8.  1970.  IT  THE  Lithuanian  Amcsi- 
c*NS  or  Linden.  N  J  .  Oatheeed  XTndek  the 
Auspices  or  Ltthuanian  Amebican  Coun- 
cn..  UNDEN  Beanch,  ro«  Coiimemoeation 
or  the  52j>  Anniveeart  or  the  Declaea- 
TioN  or  Lithuania  s  Independence 
Wherems.  thU  year  marks  the  52nd  anniver- 
sary of  the  eatablUhment  of  the  Republic 
of    Uthuania    on   February    16.    1918.   com- 
memorated by  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  our 
great  nation:  and 

V^hereas.  the  country  of  our  ancestors,  rec- 
ognized  and  respected  once  by  the  world's 
major  powers  as  an  independent  and  flourlsh- 
lug  republic,  was  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940  and  to  this  day  lu  people  are 
enslaved  and  subjugated:  and 

Whereas,  freedom  loving  people  every- 
where are  placing  their  hopes,  their  destinies 
and  future  In  the  steadfast  adherence  by 
the  free  democracies  In  the  principles  and 
Justice  of  humanity:  and 

Whereas,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  has  consutenily  refused  to  recognize 
the  seizure  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia 
and  their  forced  incorporation  Into  the  Soviet 
Union:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  that  we.  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  shall  conUnue  to  support  the  efforu 
of  the  Uthuanian  people  to  regain  their  Ub- 
eration:  and 

Resolved  that  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  take  appro- 
prute  steps  through  the  United  Nations  and 
other  channels  to  reverse  the  poUcy  of  co- 
lonialism by  Soviet  Russia  In  the  Baltic 
States  and  bring  about  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
Baltic  situation  with  view  of  re-establishing 
freedom  and  independence  to  ttoeae  three  na- 
tions: and 

Resolved  that  copies  of  these  resoIuUon* 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency  Richard  M.  Nixon:  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam F  Rogers:  to  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  the  Honorable 
Charles  W.  Toat:  to  the  United  SUtes  Sena- 
tors of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  ClUTord  P. 
Case  and  the  Honorable  Harrison  A.  Williams: 
to  the  Representatives  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Congresalonal  Districts  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Hooorsbla  Florence  P.  Dwyer  and 
the  Honorable  CorneUus  K.  OaUagbar  and  to 
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the  Oovernor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
William  T.CablU. 

VladasTuesa, 

President. 
MAECAErTA  Samatas, 
Chairman  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

RESOLtmoN 

The  following  R«Bolutiou  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Knights  of  Uthuania.  Coun- 
cil 29.  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 20th.  1970  at  St.  Georges  Hall.  180  New 
Yoric  Avenue.  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

As  this  February  16th.  1970  marks  the 
52nd  Anniversary  of  Lithuania  Independ- 
ence, all  Lithuanians  through-out  the  free 
world  will  commemorate  this  anniversary. 

Wher««s.  Uthuanian  Freedom  was  taken 
away  from  her  forcibly  without  consent  of 
her  people  and  was  not  given  the  choice  of 
having  their  own  Government.  In  doing  this, 
the  SovleU  violated  every  principle  of  Jus- 
tice, and 

Whereas.  The  Soviets  have  deported  or 
killed  over  twenty-flve  per  cent  of  the  Uth- 
uanian populaUon  since  June  15th.  1940.  and 
Whereas.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Government  of  free  Republic  of  Uth- 
uania and  consistently  has  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  seizure  of  Uthuania  and  forced  In- 
corporation of  the  freedom  loving  country 
into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas.  Uthuania  wants  to  continue  her 
desire  to  have  and  enjoy  freedom  and  con- 
stantly reminds  the  free  world  'There  is 
no  peace  without  freedom  and  there  Is  no  se- 
curity without  self-determination". 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  That  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes  continue  to 
remind  the  free  world  of  the  injustice  com- 
mitted upon  Uthuania  by  the  Soviet  Russia 
by  continuing  lu  policy  of  not  recognizing 
the  ruthless  seizure  of  Lithuania  by  the  X. 
Soviet  Russia:  3 

Therefore.  We  respectfully  urge  the  Presl-  '^ 
dent  of  the  United  SUtes  to  bring  the  ques- 
Uon  of  Uberatlon  of  all  the  Baltic  States 
before  the  United  Nations  and  ask  the  So- 
viet Union  to  release  Its  control  of  Uthuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  return  to  their 
homes  ail  Baltic  Exiles  and  Deportees  from 
prison  camps  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  Secretary  of  SUte. 
United  SUtes  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  our  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

KaZTS  SlPALIA. 

President. 
Helen  B.  Radicsh, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  com- 
memorate this  week  the  action  taken  on 
February  16. 1918.  by  the  National  Coim- 
cil  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation  in  declar- 
ing its  independence,  "separating  that 
state  from  any  state  ties  that  have  ex- 
isted with  other  nations." 

That  step  was  merely  a  reaffirmation 
of  a  historical  fact  with  which  few  of 
us  are  acquainted;  namely,  that  Lithu- 
ania was  not  bom  In  the  20th  century 
but  hundreds  of  years  earlier. 

Lithuania  became  a  unified  kingdom 
in  the  13th  century  in  response  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the 
first  in  a  stream  of  Imperial  ventures 
along  the  Baltic  coast.  Lithuania  re- 
mained a  free  and  Independent  state 
until  17»5.  despite  incursions  both  cul- 
tural and  political.  Coming  under  the 
subjugation  of  czarlst  Russia,  the  small 
country  was  the  vlcMm  of  a  series  of 
despotic  acts  which  culminated  in  the 
Infamous  policy  of  the  18«0'8  forbidding 
the  use  of  the  Latin  alphabet  for  any 
Lithuanian  publications.  This  ban  re- 


mained in  effect  until  1905.  Yet  Lithu- 
ania came  out  of  this  persecution  more, 
rather  than  less,  aware  of  her  former 
liberties  and   unique  cultural  heritage. 

On  days  of  national  commemoration, 
speakers  praise  a  particular  people's  de- 
votion to  liberty.  Yet.  more  often  than 
not.  this  liberty  fits  the  rhetoric  of  the 
occasion  rather  than  the  substcmtial  fact 
of  history.  What  claim  can  Lithuania, 
little  heard  of  and  even  less  sjpoken 
about,  make  In  reference  to  that  which 
th«"  West  has  cherished? 

In  the  West,  the  twins  of  arbitrary  will 
and  mob  action  have  exercised  political 
power  as  much  as  the  rule  of  law.  In 
evaluating  a  nation's  past.  Its  adherence 
to  this  rule  of  law  decides  whether  its 
pretensions  have  any  basis  in  reality. 

In  1529,  Lithuania,  under  Its  Chancel- 
lor Albert  Gostautas.  established  the  first 
thoroughgoing  codification  of  law  in  Eu- 
rope since  the  time  of  Justinian.  Besides 
the  accumulation  of  Roman  and  Canon 
law  used  since  the  advent  of  Christianity 
in  Lithuania,  It  contained  about  200  dis- 
tinct legal  terms,  transmitted  orally  up 
to  the  time  of  promulgation.  Any  ruler, 
hoping  to  be  elected  in  Lithuania,  would 
have  to  pledge  to  uphold  the  statute  gov- 
erning ruler  and  subject.  But  imder  czar- 
lst occupation,  the  entire  body  of  law 
as  developed  up  to  1795,  was  abrogated 
as  unconducive  to  stable  rule — in  other 
words,  to  despotism. 

In  1528,  Lithuania  conducted  Europe's 
first  comprehensive  modern  census.  This 
census  showed  a  very  high  degree  of  po- 

«|itical  freedom  down  to  the  county  level — 
this  in  Western  Europe's  age  of  absolute 
kingship.  While  particular  liberties — so 
much  a  part  of  Medieval  times — were 
being  trampled  ujTon  in  better  known 
states,  parts  of  Eastern  Europe  preserved 
as  fact,  what  was  only  memory  in  Prance 
or  British-dominated  Ireland,  not  to 
speak  of  Muscovite  Russia. 

Since  Lithuania  did  not  become  a  uni- 
fied sUte  until  the  high  Middle  Ages.  It 
was  spared  the  worst  rigors  of  European 
feudalism.  Up  until  the  14th  century, 
no  legal  distinction  existed  between  no- 
ble and  commoner,  and  even  in  the  en- 
suing semifeudal  epoch,  no  estate  could 
bind  a  peasant  for  life,  no  lord  could 
own  a  serf  as  was  the  case  in  Russia, 
and  no  noble  personage  could  demand 
forced  labor.  Relations  between  noble 
and  commoner  always  remained  under 
statute  and  never  on  personal  whim. 
Lithuania's  inhabitants  were  accustomed 
for  centuries  to  taking  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  rulers  and  municipal  oCBcials. 
and  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs. 

Personal  liberty  follows  private  prop- 
erty. The  right  of  private  ovoiershlp  ex- 
tends far  back  Into  ancient  times  on  the 
Baltic  as  a  prerequisite  for  human  dig- 
nity. In  contrast  to  much  of  Europe  In 
pre-Christian  times,  the  Baits  were  peo- 
ple of  the  private  homestead.  Develop- 
ment of  a  man's  freehold,  regardless  of 
size,  was  the  measure  of  personal  worth. 
This  concept  goes  back  at  least  3,000 
years  and  was  weakened  only  after  1600. 
Lithuanians  almost  always  shunned  cit- 
ies and  towns  as  Inlmlcs  to  the  life  of  a 
freeman. 

Since  a  numerous  class  of  small  gentry 
was  established  In  the  14th  century,  the 
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concept  of  liberty  groimded  In  property 
survived  right  up  to  the  refounding  of 
the  Lithuanian  State  in  1918.  A  thor- 
ough agrariein  reform  after  World  War  I 
completely  restored  the  independent 
holding,  which  lived  through  a  precar- 
ious three  centuries. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  deeds  of  liberty 
speak  from  the  graves  of  an  ancient 
land.  From  1940  to  the  present,  approxi- 
mately one  out  of  every  eight  Lithua- 
nians— a  people  numbering  a  little  over 
3  million — has  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  without  a  trace;  no 
names,  no  prison  camp  number,  no 
known  final  resting  place. 

Can  a  people  neither  Teuton  nor  Slav, 
small  in  number  but  most  ancient  In 
custom  and  speech,  survive  human  de- 
pravity? They  have  lived  through  Teu- 
tonic atrocities  both  Imperial  and  Nazi, 
Pan-Slavism,  and  czarlst  imperialism. 
They  now  experience  the  worst  times — 
Kremlin  tyranny  without  the  restraint 
of  religion.  They  need  more  than  a  re- 
membrance, but  at  least  let  us  give  them 
that. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans often  take  for  granted  our  birth- 
right of  freedom.  Elsewhere  in  the  world, 
however,  millions  of  people  are  denied 
this  fundamental  human  right.  During 
the  month  of  February,  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world,  including  many 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  In  my 
12th  District  of  Illinois  and  elsewhere, 
will  be  commemorating  the  719th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithua- 
nian state  and  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

Unfortunately,  Lithuania  is  presently 
a  captive  nation.  Therefore,  while  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  origin  and  their 
friends  will  commemorate  these  impor- 
tant anniversaries,  they  will  not  cele- 
brate them. 

Lithuanians  are  brave,  freedom-loving 
people  and  those  of  us  in  America  who 
enjoy  the  rights  of  democracy,  owe  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  the  subjugated  people 
of  Lithuania  as  well  as  those  In  captive 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  relevant  at  this  time 
for  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be 
made  aware  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 416  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Jime  21,  1965.  In  this 
resolution  the  House  of  Representatives 
urged  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
rights  to  the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

By  joining  my  colleagues  In  this  body 
In  bringing  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
captive  people  of  Lithuania,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  begin  to  focus  world  atten- 
tion on  a  problem  that  has  been  ignored 
for  many  years. 

I  congratulate  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian descent  throughout  the  Nation  on 
these  two  important  anniversaries,  and 
I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
brave  and  undaunted  people  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  February  Is  an  important  one 
for  Lithuanian  Americans,  for  it  marks 


both  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  719th  anniversary  of  the 
union  of  principalities  which  made  up 
the  Lithuanian  kingdom.  The  nation  has 
a  long  history  of  independence  and  de- 
sire to  preserve  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion which,  during  periods  of  foreign 
rule,  have  enabled  its  people  to  withstand 
domination  and  retain  the  hope- that  lib- 
erties would  be  regained. 

In  modem  times  Lithuania  has  twice 
been  occupied  by  foreign  powers  and 
during  those  occupations  the  people  have 
never  given  up  working  toward  the  time 
that  they  would  again  be  free  to  govern 
themselves.  Following  World  War  I  this 
spirit  allowed  the  Lithuanians  to  build  a 
republic  which  made  great  gains  for  its 
people.  The  Republic  was  overwhelmed  In 
World  War  n,  but  Lithuanians  seek  to 
regain  the  independence  they  have  lost 
in  order  to  continue  the  woiic  they  begem 
imder  the  Republic  and  they  ask  our  sup- 
port for  their  efforts.  Our  yearly  com- 
memoration of  Lithuanian  Independence 
day  on  February  16  stands  as  evidence  of 
our  commitment  to  supjx)rt  efforts  aimed 
at  regaining  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. As  individuals  we  demonstrate  our 
support  through  these  commemorations 
and  as  a  legislative  body  we  have  given 
even  stronger  support  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  calling  for  freedom 
for  the  Baltic  States. 

America  htis  a  tradition  of  support  for 
peoples  under  oppressive  rule  who  are 
straining  to  be  free,  and  we  deplore  ac- 
tions of  governments  which  deny  another 
people  their  fundamental  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  form  of  government  and 
deny  them  their  fimdamental  individual 
liberties.  Lithuania  is  now  a  victim  of 
such  an  oppressive  foreign  regime  but 
we  share  the  people's  hope  for  a  return 
of  freedom  once  again. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16,  1970,  marked  the  52d  anniversary 
of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. I  ask  that  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  pause  with  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  nation  whose  courage  in  the  face 
of  great  adversity  continues  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  important 
to  reflect  not  only  upon  the  cruel  yoke 
of  oppression  worn  by  captive  people 
everywhere,  but  also  upon  the  priceless 
liberties  enjoyed  here  in  the  United 
States. 

From  Its  founding  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, Lithuania  has  struggled  for  the 
basic  freedoms  that  we  Americans  all 
too  frequently  take  for  granted.  For  over 
600  years  her  people  repeatedly  were 
compelled  to  fight  in  defense  of  their 
national  sovereignty.  Finally,  in  1795, 
Lithuania  fell  captive  to  invading  arm- 
ies from  czarlst  Russia. 

During  the  123  years  of  Russian  dom- 
ination, the  Lithuanian  people  revolted 
against  their  oppressors  on  five  separate 
occasions.  Although  each  unsuccessful 
attempt  brought  In  return  only  brutal 
reprisals,  the  Lithuanian  people  pur- 
sued with  increased  determination  their 
drive  toward  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  the 
mighty  Oerman  armies  lost  little  time  in 
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overrunning  Lithuania.  The  Germans 
occupied  Uthuania  until  the  war  came  to 
its  end  in  1918.  Lithuania's  official  proc- 
lamation of  Independence  was  issued  on 
February  16.  1918.  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  Council.  How- 
ever, soon  after  the  German  troops  were 
evacuated  from  Lithuanian  soil.  Russian 
troops  once  again  threatened  menacing- 
ly at  her  borders.  With  lightning-like 
precision,  the  Red  armies  subdued  Vilna, 
the  capital  city  of  Lithuania.  As  in  the 
past.  Lithuanian  patriots  organized  to 
expel  the  Invaders,  and  after  a  series  of 
impressive  military  victories,  freedom 
was  regained  By  a  peace  treaty  in  1919. 
the  Soviet  Ooverrunent  recognized  the 
sovereign  rights  of  Lithuania  over  its 
territory  and  people. 

Lithuania  was  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  on  September  22.  1921.  thus 
being  formally  recognized  as  a  nation 
with  international  sUtus.  Pew  countries 
made  greater  progress  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation  in  so  short  a  time  as 
did  Uthuania  during  the  years  separat- 
ing World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  The 
Lithuanian  Government  instituted  land 
reforms,  reestablished  vital  industries, 
organized  transportation  facilities,  en- 
acted social  legislation,  and  greatly  ex- 
panded its  educational  institutions. 

On  August  3,  1940.  a  day  of  infamy" 
for  the  Lithuanian  people,  Lithuania  was 
declared  under  Russian  coercion  to  be 
a  constitutent  Communist  Republic  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Lithuania  gallantly  resisted  the  over- 
whelming hordes  of  Russian  and  Nazi 
invaders.  Dxiring  the  first  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, Lithuania  suffered  the  loss  of  about 
45.000  of  its  people  in  fierce  resistance  to 
its  Soviet  captors.  Some  30.000  Lithua- 
nians were  deported  to  Siberia  on  the 
night  of  June  14.  1941.  and  5.000  Lithua- 
nian political  prisoners  were  executed 
when  the  Soviet  forces  hastUy  retreated 
under  Nazi  attack.  Repealing  the  history- 
of  the  First  World  War.  German  occupa- 
tion again  replaced  Russian  occupation. 

During  the  tyranny  of  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion, thousands  of  loyal  Lithuanians  were 
executed,  including  virtually  all  Lithua- 
nia's Jewish  population.  When  the  tide  of 
war  turned  against  Adolf  Hitler,  the 
beleaguered  Lithuanian  people  returned 
not  to  their  former  independence  but 
once  again  tragically  to  Soviet  tyranny 
and  domination.  It  is  a  tribute  to  their 
courage  and  indomitable  spirit  that  Com- 
munist victory  in  Lithuania  came  nei- 
ther easily  or  readily. 

In  the  year  1970.  at  a  time  when  Com- 
munist oppression  still  hangs  over  a 
proud  nation,  it  is  fitting  that  all  Ameri- 
cans join  the  many  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian extraction  in  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  a  nation  and  a  people  who 
in  the  agony  of  oppression  truly  know 
the  value  and  meaning  of  the  world 
■freedom."  Let  us  join  with  free  people 
around  the  world  in  the  hope  that  Lithu- 
ania soon  will  be  truly  free. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  in  the  Congress  have  marked  the 
observance  of  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
on  February  16.  1918.  Each  year  the  Con- 
gress honors  our  friends  of  Lithuanian 
descent  in  the  knowledtre  that  the  occa- 
sion cannot  be  a  true  celebration  because 
of  the  reign  of  Communist  oppression. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
have  been  killed  or  deported  from  their 
homeland  since  June  1940  when  the  So- 
viet Union  seized  power.  The  Illegal 
seizure  of  power  by  force  of  arms  against 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  will  one 
day  be  repaid  by  the  hunger  for  freedom 
which  exists  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  that  hunger  for 
freedom  and  the  moral  right  which  the 
people  of  these  nations  have  to  be  free 
once  again.  Until  that  day  arrives,  we  In 
the  Congress  pay  honor  to  our  friends  of 
Lithuanian  descent  and  we  honor  the 
Lithuanian  National  Council  which  In 
1918  proclaimed  independence  after  123 
years  of  Russian  subjugation. 

The  great  courage  of  Lithuania  has 
not  been  suppressed  and  the  cycle  of 
history  will  remain  a  warning  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  this  immoral  act  of 
international  aggression  cannot  remain 
unpunished  forever.  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  these  ceremonies 
commemorating  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  February  of  this  year  marks 
the  719th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Lithuanian  State  when  Mlndau- 
gas  the  Great  unified  all  Lithuanian 
principalities  into  one  kingdom  in  1251 
and  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  modem  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  which  took  place  February 
16.  1918. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this 
anniversary  of  such  an  event  would  be  an 
occasion  of  rejoicing  and  celebration. 
However,  this  Is  not  the  case  today,  for 
the  harsh  grim  reality  is  that  Lithuania 
Is  not  Independent  and  her  people  no 
longer  free.  Lithuania  has  been  under 
the  stem  yoke  of  Soviet  imperialism 
since  August  3.  1940.  when  Lithuania 
was  declared  a  constituent  republic  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
by  the  Supreme  Soviet  In  Moscow. 

Whatever  the  situation,  it  Is  complete- 
ly proper  and  appropriate  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Lithuania  and  the  brave  spirit 
of  her  people  on  this  day.  Here  is  a  coun- 
try which,  for  many  years,  was  under 
the  domination  of  larger  and  oppressive 
neighbors,  but  whose  people  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918.  declared  that  Lithuania 
was  an  Independent  nation.  Thus  It 
appeared  that  the  hopes  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people,  who  had  remained  stead- 
fast to  their  principles,  traditions,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  through  many  years 
of  adversity,  were  going  to  be  realized — 
that  of  the  right  to  live  In  an  Independ- 
ent state  based  on  democratic  principles 
where  liberty  and  Individual  human 
dignity   would   prevail. 

When  Lithuania  achieved  her  Inde- 
pendence there  were  many  Indications 
that  it  would  have  a  long  life.  The  na- 
tion adopted  a  constitution  which  ac- 
corded the  people  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, and  a  respected  place  among  the 
community  of  nations.  By  1922.  all  of 
the  major  powers  of  the  world  had  rec- 
ognized Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  state. 

During  the  period  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence  It   made   progress    In   many 


areas,  such  as  agriculture.  Industry,  edu- 
cation, and  social  reforms.  Lithuania  had 
established  a  firm  basis  for  a  free.  Inde- 
pendent, and  self-sufficient  nation,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  second  decade  of  her 
independence,  dark  and  ominous  clouds 
hovered  all  over  Eastern  Europe.  Then 
misfortune  struck  Lithuania  In  1939  and 
1940  when  this  brave  nation  with  her 
courageous  people  was  gradually  en- 
gulfed by  the  aggression  of  the  Commu- 
nist Soviet  Union. 

Lithuania  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
grasping  clutches  of  the  Soviet  Union 
along  with  her  stout-hearted  Baltic 
neighbors  of  Latvia  and  Estonia.  The 
fires  of  freedom,  which  once  burned  so 
brightly,  were  extinguished. 

So  today  the  story  of  Lithuania  is  not 
a  happy  one:  and  though  there  Is  op- 
pression, there  is  also  hope.  The  torch 
of  freedom  may  no  longer  bum  bright, 
but  we  know  that  there  still  is  the  spark 
which  could  again  Ignite  it  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

Lithuanians  and  Americans  alike  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  these  people 
will  again  experience  individual  liberty 
and  Lithuania  will  once  again  take  her 
rightful  place  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions as  a  free  and  independent  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th  Congress  ap- 
proved a  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416.  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
question  in  the  United  Nations  and  to 
urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  from 
these  states.  Certainly  it  would  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  if  everything  reason- 
ably possible  were  done  to  carry  out  the 
expression  of  Congress  as  contained  in 
the  resolution. 

I  submit  the  resolution  for  the  Record 
and  again  call  upon  the  President  to  use 
his  high  office  to  carry  out  this  con- 
gressional mandate. 

The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  the; 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Oovernment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  people,  continues  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States:   and 

Whereas  it  has  l>een  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and 
national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved. by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the   President  of   the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
proprtats  International  forums  and  by  such 
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means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-det«rmlntalon  for 
the  peoples  or  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

I  also  submit  for  Inclusion  as  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  time  a  statement 
from  the  Lithuanian-American  Commu- 
nity of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Inc.,  touching  upon  Lithuania's  quest  for 
freedom. 

I  further  submit  a  resolution  of  the 
Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey  which 
was  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  held  on 
February  15.  1970.  at  the  Lithuanian 
Catholic  Community  Center,  in  Kearny, 
N.J. 

The  material  follows:       | 

A  Seven-Centxtbt  Qdest  fO*  PacEOOM: 
Brave  Ltthuania  * 

During  the  month  ol  February.  Lithu- 
anian-Americans will  be  commemorating  the 
719th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  State  when  Mlndaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into 
one  kingdom  In  1251  and  the  S2nd  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  which  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918.  But  this  celebration  of  Lith- 
uania's Independence  Day  wUl  not  be  simi- 
lar to  American  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  It  will  contain  no  note  of  joy.  no 
jubilant  tone  of  achievement  and  victory. 
On  the  contrary,  the  observance  will  be  som- 
ber, sorrowful,  underlined  with  the  grim 
accent  of  defeat  and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania 
has  lost  its  Independence,  and  today  sur- 
vives only  as  a  captive  nation  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  CommunlAt  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  In  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  States 
by  legal  or  democratic  processes.  The  Soviet 
UiUon  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia by  force  of  arms  in  June  of  1940.  The 
Kremlin  is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian 
Imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the 
fate  of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  Immemorial.  Their  lan- 
guage is  the  oldest  In  Europe  today.  They 
were  united  Into  a  State  more  than  700  years 
ago,  and  by  the  1 5th  century  their  nation 
extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  almost  to  the  gates  of  Moscow.  Their 
fortunes  gradually  declined  and  the  luition 
was  completely  taken  over  by  Russia  in  1795. 

The  intensive  and  determined  struggle  for 
freedom  and  Independence  from  Czarlstlc 
Russia  was  climaxed  on  February  16.  1918. 
by  the  Declaration  of  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Council,  proclaiming  the  restoration 
of  the  Independence  to  Lithuania. 

The  February  Sixteenth  Declaration  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly  In  1920.  Thus,  follow- 
ing the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  the 
re-establlshment  of  an  Independent  State 
of  Lithuania,  with  its  capital  in  the  city  of 
Vilnius  was  accomplished.  A  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition by  many  free  countries  followed. 
On  September  22.  1921.  Lithuania  was  re- 
ceived as  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  thereby  Lithuania  became  a 
member  of  the  international  community  of 
sovereign  nations.  A  full  diplomatic  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  of  America  on 
July  28.  1922.  was  followed  soon,  also  with 
de  jure  recognition,  by  other  world  powers — 
Oreat  Britain,  France.  Italy  and  Japan. 

Soviet  Russia  recognized  de  jure  the  In- 
dependence of  Lithuania  In  1920,  and  on 
July  I2th  of  the  same  year  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Lithuania  which  sUted  that: 
"The  Soviet  union  recognizes  the  sovereignty 
and  lndei>endenoe  of  the  Lithuanian  State 


with  all  the  juridlcial  rights  associated  with 
such  a  declaration,  and  forever  renounces,  in 
good  faith,  all  Russian  sovereign  rights, 
which  It  previously  had  in  regards  to  Lithu- 
anian Nation  and  its  territory." 

The  re-establlshment  of  an  Independent 
State  of  Llthuamla  and  her  return  to  the 
self-governing  community  of  nations  is  the 
mo3t  significant  historical  event  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  for  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tion, whose  political  maturity,  economic 
achievements  and  cultural  creativity  were 
manifested  during  the  period  of  restored 
Independence  (1918-1940). 

During  the  Second  World  War,  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  became  a  victim  of  Soviet 
Russia's  and  Nazi  Germany's  conspiracy  and 
aggression,  and  as  a  result  of  secret  agree- 
ments between  those  two  powers  of  August 
23rd  and  September  28th.  1939,  became  In- 
vaded and  occupied  by  Soviet  Russian  armed 
forces  on  June  15.  1940. 

Since  the  days  of  Soviet  Russian  occupa- 
tion, however,  the  Llthuaniat>  p>eople  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  During 
the  period  between  1944  and  1952  alone.  s<Mne 
30.000  freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  in  an 
organized  resistance  movement  against  the 
invaders.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
were  imprisoned  or  driven  to  Siberia.  Though 
that  resistance  movement  was  weakened  sind 
finally  subdued  due  to  a  failure  to  get  any 
material  aid  from  the  West,  nevertheless,  the 
Lithuanian  people  are  continuing  their  pas- 
sive resistance  against  Soviet  Russian  geno- 
cldal  aggression  to  this  very  day. 

The  United  States  of  America,  mindful  of 
Its  own  struggle  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, has  remained  sensitive  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  other  people  for  self-determination. 
For  this  reason.  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  are  grateful  to  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  for  denouncing  the  Soviet 
Russian  aggression  in  Lithuania  and  for  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  alien  subjugation  of 
Lithuanian  since  1940.  The  United  States 
continues  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of 
Lithuania.  The  Lithuanian  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Consulate  General  in  New 
York.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago  and  a  Consulate 
In  Boston  are  recogiUzed  and  are  function- 
ing. 

Recently  the  United  States  Congress  passed 
H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for  freedom  for 
the  Baltic  States.  All  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
cans should  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  implement  this  legislation  by 
bringing  up  the  question  of  the  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  United  Nations 
and  urging  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  7I9th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
state,  and  the  52nd  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania, 
the  Lithuanian-American  Community  of  the 
USA,  Inc.,  representing  all  Lithuanian- 
Americans  throughout  the  nation,  most  fei- 
vently  appeals  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  locai  governments,  religi- 
ous leaders,  labor  unions,  civil,  political  and 
professional  organizations,  academic  and 
cultural  institutions,  news  media  and  to  the 
people  of  good  will,  to  supix>rt  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  self-deter- 
mination and  to  national  Independence  In 
their  own  country. 

The  free  world  can  never  rest  In  peace, 
knowing  that  in  Uthuania  under  Soviet  Rus- 
sian rule,  genocide  and  Russificatlon  are 
common  place,  religious  persecution  Is  prev- 
alent, and  basic  human  freedoms  and  rights 
are  denied  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Adopted  February  1970.  Chicago,  nUnoLs, 
by  the  Luthuanlan-Amerlcan  Community  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Inc. 


REsoLimoN  or  the  LrrRuANiAN  Ooxtncil  or 
New  Jesset 

On  the  occasion  of  the  52nd  anniversary  of 
the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence 
we,  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Lithua- 


nian ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  as- 
sembled here  on  the  15th  day  of  February, 
1970,  in  Kearny.  New  Jersey: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16, 
1918,  m  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lith- 
uanian State  was  restored  which  had  ante- 
cedents in  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom  estab- 
lished in  1251: 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors: 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940: 

Express  our  indignation  over  the  interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  function  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15, 
1940; 

Grively  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we.  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Lithuanian  ethnic  com- 
munity of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  protest 
Soviet  Russia's  aggression  and  the  following 
crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Soviets  in  occupied 
Lithuania: 

( 1 )  murder  and  deportation  of  more  than 
400,000  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concentration 
camps  in  Siberia  and  other  areas  of  Soviet 
Russia  for  slave  labor: 

(2)  colonization  of  Lithuania  by  importa- 
tion of  Russians,  most  of  whom  are  Com- 
munists or  undesirables; 

(3)  persecution  of  the  faithful,  restriction 
of  religious  practices,  closing  of  houses  of 
worship; 

(4)  distortion  of  Lithuanian  culture  by  ef- 
forts to  transform  Into  a  Soviet-Russian  cul- 
ture and  continuous  denial  of  creative 
freedom. 

We  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  immedi- 
ately withdraw  from  Lithuania  and  its  sister 
states  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  its  armed  forces, 
administrative  apparatus,  and  the  ImpcM-ted 
Communist  "colons",  letting  the  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
freely  exercise  their  sovertgn  rights  to  self- 
determination. 

We  request  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  Baltic  States 
of  E^stonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  international  con- 
ferences as  well  as  to  support  our  just  re- 
quests for  the  condemnation  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression against  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania, and  for  the  abolition  of  Soviet 
colonial  rule  In  these  countries. 

AisiN  S.  Treciokas. 
•  Secretary. 

Valentinas  Meunis. 

President. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marked  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania, proclaimed  In  the  capital  city  of 
Vilnius  in  1918.  This  day  is  particularly 
mesmingful  to  more  than  1  million  Amer- 
ican-Lithuanians as  well  as  their  3  mil- 
lion coimtrymen  still  residing  in  Com- 
mimist-dominated  Lithuania.  Indeed, 
February  16  should  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  all  of  us  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment Is  not  universally  enjoyed. 

The  Independence  won  by  Lithuania 
52  years  ago  lasted  little  more  than  2 
decades.  Nevertheless.  Lithuania  made 
remarkable  progress  in  agriculture,  in- 
dustrialization and  education  during  that 
brief  period.  After  22  years,  however, 
Lithuanian  freedom  was  suddenly  and 
ruthlessly  taken  away. 

World  War  n  commenced  and  Lithu- 
ania was  caught  again  between  the  op- 
posing forces  of  Russia  and  Oermany. 
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Though  the  Nazis  were  defeated,  the  Red 
army  made  Lithuania  a  hostage.  The  So- 
viet Union  declared  Lithuania  to  be  a 
constituent  republic  and  Incorporated 
her  along  with  Estonia  and  Latvia  Into 
the  Soviet  sphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  SUtes  has 
never  recognized  that  incorporation  and 
we  In  the  Congress  have  consistently 
opposed  it.  With  the  adoption  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416.  we  urged  the 
President  to  direct  the  United  Nations 
and  other  forums  of  world  opinion  to 
pressure  the  Soviet  Union  to  restore  in- 
dependence to  the  three  Baltic  SUtes. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  insert  this  reso- 
lution in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
reminder  to  all  of  us  that  we  must  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  use  of  every 
legitimate  means  to  bring  pressure  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  return  to  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  their  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world: 

H  Con  Res  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  oX  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
efTort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  asplraUons  of 
Baltic  peoples  (or  self-determination  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  tHe  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  Unlt«d  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate Lntematlonai  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla. 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  reaCoratlon  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday and  Monday.  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  or  descent  united  with  their 
brothers  throughout  the  world  to  mark 
two  anniversaries.  The  first,  February  14. 
1251,  is  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  when  all  principalities  were  unified 
by  Mindaugas  the  Great,  and  the  second. 
February  16.  1018.  Ls  the  date  on  which 
the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed  in  Vilnius. 

This  observance  calls  the  world's  at- 
tention to  the  Baltic  States.  Estonia  and 
Latvia  along  with  Lithuania,  which  have 
been  occupied,  oppressed  and  exploited 
since  1940  by  a  foreign  power. 

Confiscation  of  home  and  land,  sup- 


pression of  speech  and  press,  bans 
against  assembly  and  demonstration,  and 
deportation  or  murder  of  families,  have 
characterized  the  last  30  years  of  living 
in  Lithuania. 

It  is  at  the.<e  times  that  the  groups 
who  roam  America  with  an  avowal  to 
destroy  our  system  serve  one  useful  pur- 
pose. They  call  attention  to  the  freedoms 
of  America  that  permit  their  l)ehavior. 
They  unintentionally  contrast  our  sys- 
tem to  that  presently  in  Lithuania,  which 
would  greet  their  behavior  with  summary 
elimination  of  leadership  and  followers. 

We  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  see 
the  renewal  of  freedom  in  Lithuania  and 
that  our  fellow  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  will  continue  their  great  con- 
tribution toward  the  maintenance  of  our 
own  freedoms  and  the  continuance  of 
the  healthy  growth  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for  the  record  a 
resolution  proposed  by  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  New  Jersey.  This  statement 
outlines  the  cruel  acts  committed  against 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  states  the  re- 
solve of  Lithuanians  in  America: 
RasoLUTiON  or  the  LrrHTTANiAN  Codncil  or 
Nkw  Jsasrr 

On  the  occasion  of  the  52nd  anniversary  of 
the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence 
we.  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Lithu- 
anian ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  as- 
sembled here  on  the  15th  day  of  February. 
1970.  In  Kearny.  New  Jersey: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16. 
1918.  In  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lithu- 
anian State  was  restored  which  had  ante- 
cedents IQ  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom  estab- 
lished in  1351: 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors: 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940; 

Express  our  Indignation  over  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  function  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15, 
1940: 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we.  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community 
of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  protest  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's aggression  and  the  following  crimes 
perpetrated  by  the  Sovleu  In  occupied 
Lithuania: 

( 1 )  murder  and  deportation  of  more  than 
400,000  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concentra- 
tion camps  In  Siberia  and  other  areas  of 
Soviet  Russia  for  slave  labor; 

(3)  colonization  of  Lithuania  by  Importa- 
tion of  Russians,  moat  of  whom  are  Com- 
muniats  or  undesirables: 

(3)  persecuUon  of  the  faithful,  restric- 
tion of  religious  practices,  closing  of  houses 
of  worship: 

(4)  dlstorUon  of  Lithuanian  culture  by 
efforts  to  transform  Into  a  Soviet-Russian 
culture  and  contlnuoua  denial  of  creative 
freedom. 

We  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immedi- 
ately withdraw  from  Lithuania  and  Its  sit- 
ter states  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  Its  armed 
forces,  administrative  apparatus,  and  the 
Imported  Communist  "colons",  letting  the 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania freely  exercise  their  sovereign  right*  to 
self-determination. 

We  request  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  Baltic  SUtaa 
of  Estocila.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  In  the 
United   Nations  and   in   International    con- 


ferences as  well  as  to  support  our  Just  re- 
quests for  the  condemnation  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression against  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and  for  the  abolition  of  Soviet 
colonial  rule  In  these  countries. 

Valxntinas    Mklinis. 

President. 
Albin    S.    TaccioKAa. 

Secretary. 

Mrs.  ORIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16  marked  the  52d  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  celebrating  the  hard- won 
Independence  that  came  to  the  small, 
brave  nation  of  Lithuania  52  years  ago 
tmt  which  was  so  short  lived. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  czartst 
Russian  occupation,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  declared  their  independence 
on  February  16.  1918,  and  instituted  a 
democratic  repiAlic.  After  two  decades 
of  Independence.  Lithuania  again  fell 
under  Russian  domination  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Red  army  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Lithuania  was  declared  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  August  3.  1940.  Following  the  German 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  10  months 
later,  Lithuania  was  in  Nazi  hands  until 
reoccupied  by  the  Soviet  Army  in  1944. 
Since  then  It  has  been  considered  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  component  republic. 
The  United  States  recognized  the  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  Government  on 
July  27.  1922.  and  It  has  never  recog- 
nized that  nation's  incorporation  Into 
the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly,  we  must  all 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  still  recognizes  the  Independent 
Lithuanian  government  and  has  never 
recognized  Russia's  annexation  of  that 
country. 

On  this  the  52d  aimlversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  may  we  reas- 
sure our  Lithuanian  friends  and  all  free- 
dom-loving people  in  the  world  that  the 
restoration  of  sovereignty  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  independence  which  we  com- 
memorate this  day  are  goals  synonymous 
with  the  principles  of  political  freedom 
which  we,  in  the  United  States,  enjoy 
and  to  which,  we  trust,  all  men  aspire. 
I  sympathize  deeply  with  the  Lithuani- 
ans in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  I 
am  proud  that  our  Government  has  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  Its  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Unions  forci- 
ble Incorporation  of  Lithuania.  I  salute 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the  more 
than  1  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  and  recommit  myslf  to  support- 
ing the4r  Just  aspirations  for  recovery  of 
their  liberty.  Independence,  and  self- 
determination. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  naUon 
of  Lithuania  this  month  marks  its  719th 
anniversary  as  a  state  and  its  52d  an- 
niversary as  a  Republic.  But  there  will 
be  no  celebration,  no  bell-ringing,  no 
Jubilation. 

Lithuania  exists  today  only  as  a  satel- 
lite nation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  shielded 
from  the  free  world  by  the  Iron  Curtain- 
Like  other  Soviet  satellites,  it  has  been 
stripped  of  individual  and  governmental 
freedom. 

But  this  small  Baltic  State  has  not 
bowed  despite  nearly  30  years  of  oppres- 
sive totalitarian  rule.  It  has  not  ceased 
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in  its  struggle  to  regain  its  identity  as 
an  independent  nation  and  a  free  people. 
During  the  period  from  1944-52,  30.000 
fighters  lost  their  lives  in  resisting  the 
invaders.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
were  shipped  to  labor  camps  or  impris- 
oned. Today,  shut  off  from  material  aid 
from  the  West,  the  Lithuanian  people 
continue  a  passive  resistance  against 
their  unwanted  rulers. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  and 
the  free  world  are  proud  of  the  long, 
courageous  fight  waged  by  this  nation. 
I  am  proud  to  Join  them  in  saluting  these 
brave  people  on  a  subdued  but,  none- 
theless, momentous  anniversary  in  this 
history. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  take  the  floor  today  to  partici- 
pate in  the  congressional  observance  of 
the  52d  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indeiiendence  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

On  February  16,  1918,  after  countless 
years  of  struggle.  Lithuania  asserted  its 
autonomy,  and  on  September  22,  1921. 
Lithuania  took  its  place  as  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Within  a  year 
after  becoming  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  Lithuanian  sovereignty  was 
recognized  by  all  the  major  world  pow- 
ers. 

Upon  declaring  its  sovereignty,  Lithu- 
ania vigorously  set  forth  to  forge  a  na- 
tion befitting  its  distinctive  and  admir- 
able national  character.  Programs  in 
land  reform,  education,  public  works, 
and  industrial  development  were  ini- 
tiated, and  in  the  next  22  years,  substan- 
tial progress  was  made  toward  creating 
a  modem  and  progressive  state 

Unfortimately,  Lithuania's  freedom 
was  short  lived.  Caught  between  Nazi 
Germany  tuid  Communist  Russia  during 
the  Second  World  War,  Lithuania  was 
brutally  victimized.  Its  population  dis- 
sipated, and  stripped  of  Its  natural  re- 
sources, Lithuania  was  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  Soviet 
incorporation  of  Lithuania,  and  we  set 
aside  this  time  today  to  reaffirm  our 
stand  in  support  of  the  eventual  freedom 
of  this  country. 

Peace-loving  people  everywhere  join 
us  today  ir.  pajring  tribute  to  the  imdy- 
ing  democratic  spirit  of  Lithuania,  now 
caught  in  the  grip  of  Soviet  domination, 
and  we  all  look  to  the  day  when  the 
Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independence 
can  be  celebrated  In  a  free,  democratic, 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion  of  this  52d  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
gallant  people  of  Lithuania  and  our  own 
Lithuanian  Americans  who  are  i^ersever- 
Ingly  dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  the 
liberty  of  their  native  land. 

Today  we  extend  a  further  message  of 
hope  that  the  valiant  people  of  Lithuania 
will  soon  be  freed  again  from  the  cruel 
persecution  they  are  now  enduring  under 
Communist  subjugation. 

But  we,  who  are  free,  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  more  than  that.  It  is  our  duty 
to  repeatedly  publicize  to  the  world  the 


tragic  truth  of  Lithuanian  oppression 
under  Russian  tyraimy. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  to  just  offer  hope  to 
the  Lithuanian  people.  We  must  show 
them  that  we  are  as  resolute  as  they  are 
in  our  common  fight  against  the  Com- 
munist enemy. 

The  subjugated  people  of  Lithuania 
can  take  heart  In  observances  such  as 
these  and  in  our  national  policy  of  refus- 
ing to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union's  an- 
nexation of  Lithuania. 

As  long  as  we  keep  alive  the  terrible 
truth  about  Communist  treatment  of 
Lithuania  we  keep  alive  hopes  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  eventual  freedom 
and  Independence. 

Let  us  remember  that  a  tyrannical 
regime,  founded  on  falsehoods  and  ter- 
ror, cannot  last  because  it  sows  the  seeds 
of  Its  own  destruction. 

In  the  same  sense,  let  us  remember 
that  a  nation  of  Christian  traditions, 
such  as  Lithuania,  has  inherent  In  it  the 
qualities  to  guarantee  its  perseverance 
and  preservation. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  our  minds 
or  in  our  hearts  that  the  brave  Lithua- 
nian people  will  one  day  be  free  and  in- 
dependent again.  May  divine  providence 
speed  that  happy  day  for  Lithuania  and 
the  restoration  of  world  peace  and  good 
will  for  all  of  us. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  to  Include  therein  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PROPOSED  FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago, 
after  months  of  deliberation  and  patient 
consultation  with  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finally  produced  a  farm  bill.  While  the 
result  Is  a  proposal  that,  I  believe,  in 
general  deserves  our  support,  I  am  seri- 
ously disturbed  sibout  two  major  aspects 
of  this  recent  administration  action. 

First,  as  the  author  of  a  farm  payments 
celling  which  has  twice  passed  this  body, 
I  am  frankly  astounded  at  the  ridicu- 
lously high  level  of  payments  this  new 
legislation  would  permit.  The  adminis- 
tration proposes  a  scaled  "limitatioti" 
that  would  allow  payments  up  to  $110,000 
to  a  single  producer  for  each  crop,  or  as 
much  as  $330,000  for  all  three  programs. 
In  contrast,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
my  amendment  would  have  limited  pay- 
ments to  $20,000  per  farm  operation. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  will  not  countenance  such  a 
transparently  feeble  attempt  to  give  the 
appearance  of  reform  without  the  sub- 
stance. And  I  want  to  assure  all  my  col- 


leagues that  unless  a  much  more  realistic 
proposal  to  limit  payments  is  reported 
out,  I  fully  intend  to  offer  my  own 
amendment  when  the  bill  reaches  the 
floor. 

My  second  objection  to  this  recent  ad- 
ministration action  is  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  bill  has  bean  presented.  I  am 
referring,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that 
this  new  bill  is  not  labeled  an  admin- 
istration bill,  but  merely  one  it  considers 
"sound,  workable  and  acceptable."  It  was 
not  made  the  subject  of  a  Presidential 
message.  In  contrast  to  the  forthright 
leadership  this  administration  hsis  dis- 
played In  presenting  other  legislative 
initiatives,  this  so-called  consensus  farm 
bill  has,  in  effect,  been  dropped  furtively 
at  the  Agriculture  Committee's  door  In 
the  dead  of  the  night. 

I  am  frankly  concerned  about  what 
this  curious  procedure  foretells  not  only 
about  the  future  of  sound  farm  l^:lsla- 
tlon.  but  also  about  the  far  more  urgent 
need  to  act  promptly  and  decisively  to 
put  an  end  to  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  this  coimtry. 

We  caimot  Ignore  antihunger  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  certain  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  are  deter- 
mined to  withhold  the  food  stamp  bill 
imtil  a  final  farm  bill  is  ready  to  be  re- 
ported. And  this  is  not  expected  for  sev- 
eral months.  The  apparent  theory  behind 
this  tactic  is  that  it  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  assure  urban  support  for  the  farm 
bill.  While  I  am  convinced  that  this  ap- 
proach is  incorrect — ^indeed  there  is  a 
danger  It  might  backfire,  and  further  ali- 
enate some  of  our  urban  colleagues — ^I 
have  a  more  fundamental  objection. 
There  is  simply  no  moral  justification  for 
delay,  even,  for  a  single  day,  when  the 
health,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  very  lives 
of  hungry  Americans  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

There  can  be  doubt,  of  course,  that 
Secretary  Hardin  does  favor  the  prompt 
reporting  of  a  food  stamp  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  new  farm  legisla- 
tion. 

As  long  ago  as  July  15,  1969,  the  Sec- 
retary told  the  Agriculture  Committee 
that  he  considered  it  "essential,"  even 
"crucial."  to  report  out  a  bill  Immedi- 
ately. Yet  here  we  are.  nearly  7  months 
later,  and  that  vital  legislation  is  still 
bottled  up  in  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  this  body  to 
move  promptly  and  decisively  to  enact  a 
soimd  food  stamp  bill,  I  have  taken  this 
occasion  to  stress  the  point  here.  How- 
ever, its  relation  to  the  main  concern  of 
my  remarks  today — new  farm  legisla- 
tion— ^Is  only  to  illustrate  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  lack  of  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

For  I  find  myself  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  not  only  on  the 
need  for  prompt  antihunger  legislation, 
but  also  on  the  two  principal  features  of 
his  new  farm  bill. 

First.  I  agree  that  there  should  indeed 
be  a  sharp  change  of  focus  in  our  farm 
program  from  its  present  income-sup- 
porting and  production-control  basis  to  a 
freer,  more  market-oriented  approach. 
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Second.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  now  recognized  that  there 
simply  must  be  some  form  of  payment 
limitation. 

But  if  the  Secretar>-  is  indeed  serious 
about  these  proposals,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  exercise  greater  leadership  and 
support  for  them  than  he  has  so  far  dis- 
played. I  have  made  these  views  known 
to  Secretary  Hardin  in  a  letter  I  sent  to 
him  on  February  9.  1970. 1  include  a  copy 
of  that  letter  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks. 

It  simply  will  not  do  for  this  adminis- 
tration to  propose  new  farm  legislation, 
then  label  it  a  "consensus"  bill  and  leave 
it  an  orphan.  If.  in  general,  this  is  a  good 
bill — as  I  believe  it  is  with  the  major 
reservation  I  have  noted — the  Secretary 
should  frankly  identify  It  as  an  admin- 
istration bill  and  support  it  strongly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  wish  to  comment 
on  two  of  the  major  improvements  this 
bill  will  make,  following  which  I  will 
briefly  explain  my  objection  to  Its  pres- 
ent payments  limitation,  and  propose  an 
alternative. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  criticized 
aspects  of  the  current  farm  program  is 
its  unique  backdoor  financing  feature. 
Because  of  this,  the  program  escapes  the 
usual  annual  appropriations  process.  The 
Agriculture  Department's  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  uses  its  capital  and 
borrows  funds  from  the  Treasury,  and 
its  losses  are  reimbursed  through  obliga- 
tory appropriations  In  a  later  year. 

Under  the  new  bill  Congress  must  ap- 
propriate price-support  money  in  ad- 
vance for  each  of  the  conunodity  pro- 
grams. Many  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  runaway  program  can 
only  applaud  this  return  to  tighter 
budgetary  controls. 

It  is  well  known,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
most  troublesome  aspect  of  our  farm 
policy  is  the  cotton  program.  The  new 
bill,  which  authorizes  farm  program  pay- 
ments to  producers  who  set  aside  a  part 
of  their  cropland,  represents  a  giant  step 
forward  in  dealing  with  the  cotton  prob- 
lem. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  cotton 
producers  are  in  serious  economic 
trouble.  In  1969  cotton  exports  fell  to 
the  lowest  level  in  15  years.  Domestic  mill 
use  of  cotton  also  fell  to  a  new  low.  And 
Government  payments  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers exceeded  $800  million,  over  60 
percent  of  the  market  value  of  the  crop 
produced. 

The  cotton  industry-  is  being  ruined  by 
the  current  prosram  at  the  same  time 
that  It  is  taking  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  out  of  the  US.  Treasury.  Major 
surgery  is  in  order  and  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  bill  provides  what  is 
needed. 

Cotton  producers  now  have  mandatory 
marketing  quotas  which  provide  heavy 
penalties  for  overplanting  allotments. 
These  allotments,  however,  are  archaic. 
They  were  established  on  the  basis  of 
historical  production  records  in  the  early 
postwar  years. 

Producers  In  the  Mississippi  Delta  and 
in  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  Southwest 
who  would  like  to  grow  more  cotton  at 
world  price  levels  are  effectively  pre- 


vented from  doing  so  by  the  penalties 
for  overplanting  their  allotments. 

In  the  older  sections  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  however,  many  producers  are  plant- 
ing cotton  just  to  qualify  for  the  large 
Government  payments.  Except  for  the 
payments,  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
them  to  grow  soybeans,  forestry  prod- 
ucts, and  forage  crops  for  beef  cattle. 

Secretary  Hardin  found  it  desirable 
to  increase  the  national  cotton  allotment 
for  1970  over  1969  by  1  million  acres  to 
assure  the  production  of  sufficient  cot- 
ton to  maintain  exports  at  even  the  re- 
cent low  levels.  This  increase  of  6  per- 
cent in  the  national  cotton  allotment 
under  existing  legislation  required  an 
increase  in  Government  payments  to  cot- 
ton producers  by  a  similar  percentage. 

I  called  this  to  the  Secretary's  atten- 
tion in  a  letter  dated  October  21.  1969. 

This  increase  in  the  national  allot- 
ment, the  only  feasible  way  to  encourage 
more  cotton  being  grown  under  existing 
mandatory  cotton  marketing  quotas,  will 
increase  Government  payments  to  cotton 
producers  by  S50  million  in  1970. 

In  that  letter  to  the  Secretary,  I 
pointed  out  that  about  a  thousand  of  the 
largest  cotton  producers  received  over 
$50,000  each  in  payments  in  1968.  In 
1970  their  allotments  are  increased  6 
percent,  and  their  payments  are  in- 
creased $5,000  or  more.  I  called  this  out- 
rageous. Approximately  450,000  cotton 
producers  are  expected  to  receive  pay- 
ments totaling  $900  million  in  1970.  But 
two-thirds  of  these  payments,  about  $600 
million,  will  go  to  only  10  percent  of  that 
group.  These  are  the  largest  producers, 
who  will  receive  payments  of  anywhere 
from  $5,000  to  $3  and  $4  million.  The 
other  90  percent,  or  405.000  producers, 
will  receive  about  $300  million  in  pay- 
ments— less  than  $750  each. 

The  administration's  proposed  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  will  move  us  in  a 
different  direction.  It  eliminates  both  the 
marketing  quotas  for  cotton  and  penal- 
ties for  overplanting  allotments,  and  will 
l>ermit  cotton  producers  to  plant  as  much 
as  they  wish  after  setting  aside  a  speci- 
fied acreage  of  their  cropland.  The  end 
result  will  be  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
do  the  kind  of  farming  he  Is  best 
equipped  to  do,  free  of  the  archaic,  arti- 
ficial influences  that  the  present  farm 
program  has  created.  This  move  toward 
greater  reliance  on  the  market  place  will 
bring  increased  self-respect  to  the 
farmer,  and  go  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing our  agricultural  policy  acceptable  to 
an  increasingly  urbanized  Congress. 

I  can  enthusiastically  support  such  a 
program  if  the  payments  for  setting  aside 
a  part  of  the  cropland  are  limited  to 
some  realistically  moderate  level. 

The  Secretary's  present  proposed  limi- 
tation, however,  is  so  high  that  It  will 
produce  almost  no  savings.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  official  conceded  as 
much  to  me  only  recently.  What  Is 
needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  not  a  symbolic 
bow  to  this  House  which  has  twice  passed 
a  $20,000  ceiling,  but  a  substantial  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  genuine  reform. 

Following  the  passage  of  my  amend- 
ment last  Niay.  I  reexamined  that  pro- 
posal to  determine  whether  It  offered 
the  best  approach  to  future  farm  legis- 


lation. After  cotisultlng  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished agricultural  economists,  I  de- 
termined that  a  better  proposal  would 
be  to  limit  payments  to  $5,000  per  crop 
for  each  producer.  I  proposed  this  limita- 
tion in  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  July  15,  1969. 

While  the  amendment  which  has  twice 
passed  this  House  could  have  produced 
as  much  as  $300  million  in  savings  an- 
nually, my  new  proposal  could  save  as 
much  as  $500  million. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  administration  has  finally  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  more  rational 
farm  policy — one  that  moves  In  the  di- 
rection of  more  freedom  for  the  farmer, 
while  at  the  same  time  limiting  pay- 
ments. 

Having  formulated  that  policy,  how- 
ever, the  time  has  come  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  it  strongly.  If  Secre- 
tary Hardin  will  now  get  behind  this 
program,  amending  it  to  include  the 
realistic  payments  ceiling  I  have  sug- 
gested, he  will  find  me  a  stanch  ally.  For 
the  sake  of  the  taxpayer  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  let  us  hope  he  will  do  so. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Hardin  follows : 

Febbdabt  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Clitfou)  M.  Haroin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcA«  Mb.  Secketabt:  As  you  know  from 
my  past  correspondence,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  two  programs  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  your  Department — the  food  stamp 
program  and  the  farm  program. 

1  was  most  Interested  in  the  proposed 
"Agricultural  Act  of  1970"  which  you  pre- 
sent«d  last  week  to  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
the  level  of  payments  your  limitation  would 
permit.  I  find  myself  almost  completely  in 
agreement  with  It. 

Now  that  you  have  taken  this  step,  I  find 
that  we  are  In  agreement  on  three  major 
points: 

1.  That  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
should  report  out  a  food  stamp  bill  promptly. 

2  That  future  farm  legislation  should  con- 
tain a  payments  limitation:  and 

3  That  general  farm  legislation  must  move 
In  the  direction  of  a  freer,  more  market- 
oriented  program. 

Until  now.  you  have  understandably 
moved  cautiously,  working  closely  with  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  you  to  strongly  advocate  the  posi- 
tions you  and  your  staff  have  so  carefully 
worked  out.  In  my  view,  this  means  that  you 
should  now  make  clear  to  the  Committee  In 
the  strongest  possible  terms  that  It  must 
report  out  a  food  stamp  bill  promptly  and 
that  It  should  be  considered  separately  and 
not  tied  to  new  farm  legislation. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  "consensus" 
bill.  I  urge  you  to  make  one  change  In  that 
legislation  and  then  to  make  clear  you  are 
proud  to  have  It  known  as  an  Administration 
bin.  The  change  I  recommend  Is  that  you 
replace  the  present  unreallstlcally  high  pay- 
menu  celling  with  a  limitation  of  $5,000 
per  crop  for  each  producer.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  me  to  support  the  appearance  of  a  subsidy 
celling  without  ti^e  substance. 

If  you  can  make  this  alteration  and  then 
begin  to  exercise  (greater  leadership  In  sup- 
porting these  positions.  I  believe  you  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  support  among  most  of 
my  colleagues — from  nual  and  urban  areas 
alike. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  assist  you  In  this  effort. 
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Particularly  since  the  food  stamp  bill,  now 
languishing  in  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee Is  such  an   urgent  matter.  I  would 
appreciate  an  early  reply. 
With  my  very  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

Silvio  O.  Contx, 
Member  of  Congress. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  FISCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Williams) 
is  recognized  fur  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  $1.3 
billion  surplus  in  President  Nixon's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971,  which  begins 
on  July  1,  1970.  is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Yet,  the  fact  that  we  have  made  no 
real  effort  to  pay  off  any  part  of  our  na- 
tional debt  is  proving  to  be  very  costly 
for  American  taxpayers.  Our  national 
debt  has  soared  to  over  $360  billion  in  the ' 
form  of  various  types  of  Federal  securi- 
ties and  bonds.  As  these  securities  ma- 
ture, we  are  just  refinancing  them  at  a 
shorter  term  and  a  higher  interest  rate. 

As  an  example,  during  the  week  of 
February  9,  1970,  $2.3  billion  in  Treasury 
bonds  matured.  These  bonds  had  a  term 
of  25  years  and  carried  an  annual  in- 
terest rate  of  2.5  percent.  The  Treasury 
Department  had  to  refinance  these 
bonds  for  a  1-year  term  at  8.25  percent. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  we  are 
paying  $16.7  billion  in  interest  on  the 
money  we  owe.  During  fiscal  year  1971. 

^^  I  over  $100  billion  in  Federal  obligations 
5  i  «ill  mature.  These  obligations  are  pres- 
ently carrying  interest  rates  of  from  2.5 
to  4.25  percent.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
refinance  these  obligations  at  an  8-per- 
cent Interest  rate,  or  higher. 

This  means  that  over  $18  billion  in 
interest  will  be  paid  by  American  tax- 
payers in  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  return  for  this  $18  billion,  the 
American  people  will  receive  nothing. 
They  will  just  be  paying  the  bill  for 
fiscal  irresponsibility  and  deficit  spend- 
ing for  which,  in  the  main.  Democratic 
administrations  have  been  responsible. 

This  $18  billion  could  be  better  spent 
for  environmental  pollution  control,  bet- 
ter housing  for  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come families,  rebuilding  the  slum  areas 
of  our  cities,  or  for  many  other  useful 
purposes. 

When  States  or  municipalities  borrow 
money  through  bond  issues,  the  bond 
issue  has  a  definite  term,  such  as  20 
years.  During  the  life  of  the  bond  issue, 
some  part  of  the  principle  and  the  inter- 
est is  paid  off  annually.  This  means  that 
at  the  end  of  the  20  years  the  money 
borrowed  through  the  bond  issue  is  com- 
pletely repaid. 

Our  Federal  Government  must  adopt 
a  similarly  sound  fiscal  policy.  We  must 
start  paying  off  our  natiorml  debt  so 
that  our  annual  interest  payments  do 
not  continue  to  Increase  by  billions  of 
dollars  each  year. 

The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
earmark  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
annually,  as  a  budgetary  item,  to  pay 
off  part  of  our  Federal  obligations  as 
they  mature,  rather  than  refinance 
them. 


WARM   WELCOME  FOR   POMPIDOU 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pinoley)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
fident that  President  Pompidou  will  be 
accorded  a  courteous,  warm  reception 
when  he  visits  Capitol  Hill  in  Washing- 
ton next  Wednesday. 

I  make  this  forecast  despite  the  efforts 
of  a  select  few  to  organize  a  boycott.  Ac- 
tually, joint  meetings  of  ceremonial  na- 
ture often  are  marked  by  absenteeism. 
Some  Members  prefer  to  watch  such  oc- 
casions on  television  and  avoid  the  crush 
of  contesting  with  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Cabinet,  and  diplomatic  corps  for 
seats  in  the  House  Chamber.  It  will  be 
surprising,  therefore,  if  everyone  shows 
up. 

I  am  confident  that  even  those  few 
who  stay  away  will  nevertheless  be  adult 
In  their  behavior  and  will  reserve  for 
another  occasion  the  expression  of  dif- 
ferences they  mtiy  have  over  French 
policies  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Disagreement  over  what  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  transitory  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France  must 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  or  cloud  the 
fact  that  these  two  great  sister  repub- 
lics— devoted  as  they  are  to  individual 
liberty  and  human  dignity — have  the 
same  longterm  objectives.  In  every  major 
crisis  our  governments  have  stood  to- 
gether, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  in  the  future. 

It  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  for  France  to  be  strong — 
militarily  and  in  every  other  w^ay.  Strong 
allies  help  to  ease  the  worldwide  burdens 
of  the  United  States. 

Strength  and  infiuence  by  France  In 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  are  also 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Arab 
states  where  U.S.  interest  may  now  be  at 
low  ebb. 

Above  all,  we  must  remember  that 
France  and  the  United  States  are  allied 
in  the  most  intimate  and  important  al- 
liance in  our  history,  the  North  Atlsmtic 
Treaty.  Under  it,  each  has  made  a  solemn 
pact  to  use  military  measures  auto- 
matically to  protect  the  other  in  the  event 
of  attack.  This  agreement  holds  despite 
the  fact  that  France  no  longer  partici- 
pates in  NATO's  military  organization. 
Every  French  official  has  reassured  me  on 
this  point. 

When  President  Pompidou  visits 
America,  he  should  be  received  with  all 
of  the  respect  and  feeling  due  a  visiting 
head  of  state  who  is  also  an  old  friend. 
I  know  that  the  Congress  will  receive  the 
President  of  France  in  that  way. 

I  call  attention  to  the  recent  reports 
in  the  New  York  Times : 

FoaziGN   Attaibs:   Upsetting  No  Applecabts 

(Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Feb.  15,  1970| 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Pabis. — The  salient  fact  emerging  from  a 
long  conversation  with  Georges  Pompidou 
is  that  France's  President  has  no  intention 
of  upsetting  anybody's  ^plecart.  He  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  furore  caused  by  the  needlessly 
awkward  revelations  concerning  French  sale 
of  Mirage  jets  to  Libya  and  It  Is  obvious  be 
Is  approaching  bis  American  visit  next  week 
with  hopes  but  also  vrttb  deUberate  cauUon. 


Thus,  while  stressing  France's  Interest  In 
the  Mediterranean  both  for  Its  own  part  and 
for  that  of  Western  Europe,  and  while  ex- 
plaining his  rationale  for  the  Libyan  deal, 
he  makes  plain  an  Insistence  that  "Israel 
has  an  absolute  right  to  exist,  to  function 
freely  and  live  In  peace  within  safe,  recog- 
nized borders." 

ISRAEL'S   SECtTRITT 

He  pledges  French  support  for  Israel's  In- 
dependence and  security,  in  opposition  to 
Arab  extremists  who  hope  to  eliminate  the 
little  Jewish  state.  But  Pompidou  continues 
de  Gaulle's  policy  of  refusing  to  recognize 
Israel's  right  to  retain  territories  seized  by 
military  conquest.  This  refers  to  the  fruits 
of  the  1967  war. 

While  conceding  that  Israel  Is  the  prin- 
cipal victim  of  France's  current  arms  em- 
bargo, the  President  hints  that  the  embargo's 
totality  might  some  day  be  loosened  by  a 
changed  political  cUmate.  Moreover,  he  cate- 
gorically denies  rumors  that  Paris  Is  selling 
Mirages  to  Iraq. 

FYench  arms  diplomacy  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  not  UnUted  to  North  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East.  Pompidou  explained  this 
by  confirming  a  new  deal  to  sell  mlUtary 
Jets  to  Spain  and  expressing  willingness  to 
do  likewise  for  Greece  If  Athens  so  desires. 
"balanced"  policy" 

He  favors  Big  Four  agreement  on  Middle 
East  peace  but  not  an  imposed  settlement.  A 
similar  balance  can  be  detected  In  his  assess- 
ment of  the  crucial  question  of  British  en- 
try into  the  European  Common  Market.  On 
the  one  hand,  Pompidou  endorses  the  idea 
and  considers  it  historically  and  geogri^hl- 
cally  necessary.  On  the  other  band  he  in- 
dicates expectation  that  Britain  must 
abandon  any  vestigial  "special  relationships" 
with  the  United  States  and  replace  them 
with  equivalent  European  relationships  to 
qualify  for  this  new  role. 

He  supports  West  German  efforts  to  devel- 
op contacts  with  the  Communist  East  but 
doesnt  expect  swift  results.  He  reaffirms 
French  loyalty  to  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
but  rejects  all  thought  that  France  might 
rejoin  NATO's  integrated  structure. 

He  especially  looks  forward  to  meeting 
President  Nixon  because  he  believes  him 
more  Inclined  to  understand  French  and 
E\iropean  views  than  his  predecessors.  He 
sees  Washington  and  Paris  as  separated  more 
by  differences  In  procedure  than  objectives. 

Nevertheless,  having  emphasized  France's 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
West  Germany,  and  having  foresworn  any 
intention  of  denouncing  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
he  stresses  his  opposition  to  any  "poUcy  of 
blocs."  This  refers  to  Europe's  division  into 
NATO  and  anti-NATO  camps. 

As  If  to  iinderscore  his  desire  to  achieve  a 
balancing  act  between  contending  forces — 
even  while  remaining  bound  to  one  of 
them — the  President  says  he  will  visit  Mos- 
cow next  autiunn,  the  very  same  year  of  his 
first  official  trip  to  Washington. 

NOTHING   UNEXPECTED 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  either  unex- 
pected or  fiensational.  With  none  of  the 
dramatic  and  personalized  quality  of  de 
Gaulle's  statesmanship,  Pompidou  plainly 
intends  to  carry  on  the  general's  basic  policy. 

The  difference  comes  In  scope  and  style. 
Pompidou '8  concepts  are  less  grandiose  than 
de  Gaulle's,  less  concerned  with  distant  prob- 
lems like  Vietnam  or  Quebec,  more  focussed 
on  areas  close  at  hand  like  Eiirope  and  the 
Mediterranean.  They  are  also  less  rigid,  for 
example,  with  respect  to  Britain  and  the 
Common  Market. 

Furthermore,  his  methods  are  on  the  whole 
gentler.  There  is  no  longer  any  strident  In- 
sistence on  French  primacy  In  Europe  and 
France's  need  to  speak  loud  In  every  corner 
of  the  earth.  Pompidou  quietly  concedes  that 
perhaps  he  may  be  considered  more  "accom- 
modating" than  the  general. 
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LOW-KTT    OACnXUM 

In  other  words,  u  Mr.  Nlson  will  discover, 
this  U  Gaulllazn  In  »  low  key  or.  In  some 
senses,  a  French  equivalent  to  the  American 
President's  own  low  profile  approach  Pom- 
pidou hUnaclf  acknowledges  that  perhApa 
thU  accords  better  with  his  •temperamenf 
than  the  flamboyant  diplomacy  of  de  OauUe. 

Taken  all  m  all.  therefore,  one  should  not 
anticipate  any  earth-shaking  results  when 
the  two  Chiefs  of  State  discuss  mutuAl  prob- 
lems for  the  first  time  Neither  low  keys  nor 
low  profiles  lend  themaelve*  easily  to  sensa- 
tion. They  do.  however,  facilitate  the  c*reful 
repair  of  flaws  In  past  understandings.  And 
they  could  in  the  long  run  provide  the  baals 
for  future  harmony. 


rk  "fllme 


(Prom  the  New  York  "flllmes.  Feb.  IS.  1070| 
ExcntFTs  PkOM   iNTKBvnw  WrrH  Pkkbiobnt 

POMPmOU    OM    FUNCH    FOIMON    POUCT 

Pabis.  February  14. — Following  are  ezcerpU 
from  an  interview  with  President  Pompidou 
conducted  Tuesday  by  C.  L.  Sulaberger. 
foreign- affairs  columnist  of  The  New  York 
Times.  The  translation  from  the  French  was 
prepared  by  The  Time*  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Pompidou. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  me  what  your  Bllddle 
East  policy  Is?  Moreover,  was  the  sale  of 
planes  to  Libya  simply  to  Insure  France's 
position  In  the  Mediterranean  and  access  to 
oil? 

A.  Anyone  can  see  that  France  Is  seeking 
way*  to  reconcile  the  assertion  that  Israel  has 
an  absolute  right  to  exist,  to  function  freely 
and  to  live  in  peace  within  safe,  recognized 
borders,  with  our  refusal  to  recognise  Israel's 
right  of  military  conquest. 

NAZI    KILUMCS    aSCAlXCS 

Everyone  should  understand  that  France 
baa  not  forgotten  the  Nazi  martyrdom  of 
European  Jews.  Including  French  Jews,  whose 
courage  during  the  ordeal  earned  the  admira- 
tion of  all  our  people.  However.  France  also 
Intends  to  maint«ln  and  develop  its  ancient 
tie*  with  most  of  the  Moelem  world  and  more 
particularly  with  the  Arab  countries 

In  the  Middle  East  crisis.  France  wants  and 
seeks  only  peace — a  peace  which  I  believe  Is 
indispensable  to  everyone  and  first  of  all  to 
Israel.  This  is  why  we  have  placed  the  em- 
bargo on  the  shipment  of  arms  to  all  the 
countries  In  the  field  of  battle  The  fact  that 
at  first  this  affected  Israel  In  particular  Is  cor- 
rect. But  since  then  all  these  countries  have 
received  increasingly  powerful  arms,  some- 
times from  one  nation,  sometimes  another, 
but  never  from  France 

SHOT    18    POSStBLC 

On  the  other  hand,  why  should  we  refuse 
to  fulfill  the  requests  of  countries  that  are 
not  In  the  field  of  battle?  To  let  others  tAke 
our  place?  What  would  the  cause  of  peace 
gain  by  that?  It  goes  without  saying  that 
If  the  situation  of  such  and  such  a  country 
changed  and  that  such  a  state  decided  to 
enter  Into  the  battlefield,  then  our  attitude 
toward  armaments  would  change  as  well. 

As  far  as  the  Libyan  affair  is  concerned,  we 
do  not  consider  Libya  directly  involved  In  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  a  certain  number 
of  countries,  including  Egypt.  Naturmlly. 
Libya  Is  Egypt's  neighbor  and  an  Arab  nation. 
The  Libyan  leaders  have  made  declarations 
of  solidarity  with  the  other  Arab  countries. 
All  this  Is  true.  To  maintain  that  there  Is  no 
relationship  would  be  contrary  to  the  truth. 

But  France  has  treated  this  affair  sepa- 
rately for  two  reasons:  First,  our  ties  with  the 
countries  of  North  Africa  and  the  Maghreb,  of 
which  Libya  is  not  an  integral  part  but  to 
which  It  Is  far  from  foreign  Because  of 
French  Interests  In  the  Maghreb,  our  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  Intellectual  position  In 
that  region,  we  cannot  dissociate  ourselves 
from  Libya. 

As  long  as  she  was  tied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  under  the  regime  of  King  IdrU. 


we  never  tried  to  make  our  presence  par- 
ticularly felt  In  Libya.  But  the  day  she  of- 
fered and  requested  more  cooperation,  our 
entire  North  African  policy  obliged  us  to 
reply  favorably. 

"nUNCS'S   DUTY    TO    HKaSSLP" 

The  second  reason  U  that  If  we  weren't 
there,  others  would  move  In  Consequently. 
we  consider  that  It  is  France's  duty  to  herself, 
and  also  to  all  the  western  Mediterranean, 
to  look  after  those  Interests  common  to  Eu- 
ropean and   Mediterranean  countries. 

We  are  not  going  to  seek  Libyan  oil:  we 
buy  oil  from  Libya,  of  course,  but  we  are 
not  seeking  to  expand  our  position  as  regards 
oil  especlaUy  In  Libya.  I  repeat.  It  Is  a  coun- 
try located  at  our  very  door  and  at  the  door 
of  the  Maghreb:  It  Is  a  country  whose  oU 
resources  are  Important  for  Europe  as  a 
whole,  not  only  for  France.  It  Is  a  country 
whose  strategic  position  Is  Important. 

We  therefore  think  that  It  was  not 
only  our  Interest  and  our  right  but  also 
our  duty  to  fulfill  the  request  of  the  Libyan 
Government. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  other  Influences,  do 
you  mean  primarily  Soviet  influence? 

A.  It  could  be  Soviet  influence  If  you  wish, 
but  I  am  not  trying  to  offset  any  particular 
Influence.  I  simply  say  that,  placed  as  we 
are  In  Western  Europe  and  In  the  western 
Mediterranean,  our  Interest  and  our  duty  are 
to  maintain  a  presence  in  these  areas  rather 
than  to  let  others  move  In  without  our 
participation. 

Q  According  to  published  reports,  you 
have  asked  for  a  guarantee  that  the  planes 
In  question  will  not  be  used  In  the  war  In 
Palestine  Has  the  Libyan  Government  prom- 
ised anything  In  this  respect? 

A.  We  have  promises  concerning  the  trans- 
fer and  assignment  of  the  planes. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  this:  There  was  a  fed- 
eration between  Egypt  and  83rrla.  which  did 
not  last  very  long:  If  there  were  a  new  fed- 
eration between  Egypt  and  Libya,  would 
there  be  a  way  of  blocking  delivery  of  the 
planes? 

A.  First  of  aU.  I  believe  that  Libya  Is  Llb- 
jran.  I  believe  that  lu  current  relations  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  Sudan,  etc.. 
are  very  good,  but  I  believe  deeply  that  It 
Is  Libyan  and  that  as  the  new  regime  gets 
Its  bearings.  It  will  discover  that  Libyan  In- 
terests are  not  identical  to  those  of  Its  neigh- 
bors. Thus.  It  will  be  looking  more  and  more 
for  ways  to  preserve  Its  autonomy.  I  am  not 
alone  In  this  opinion. 

In  the  second  place,  your  hypothesis  Is 
possible,  of  course,  but  the  time  It  will  take 
to  deliver  the  planes,  to  train  the  pilots,  and. 
consequently,  to  create  a  Libyan  air  force, 
will  give  us  time  to  see  whether  Libya  will 
evolve  the  way  I  believe  or  otherwise  Thus, 
we  retain  the  right  to  freedom  of  Judgment. 
Q.  Has  the  Government  of  Tripoli  prom- 
ised France  to  refuse  sanctuary  to  the  rebels 
of  Chad? 

A.  We  have  simply  reminded  the  Libyan 
Government  that  It  Is  surrounded  by  states 
that  are  our  friends,  but  this  applies  to  Tuni- 
sia and  Niger  as  well  as  Chad  Moreover,  to 
my  knowledge,  there  Is  no  Libyan  aid  to 
whatever  uncontrolled  movement  might  exist 
In  Chad. 

A    Qtn»TION    OP    SraATXCT 

Q.  I  knew  that  for  several  years  French 
generals  have  considered  a  strat^y  for  NATO, 
which  would  prevent  the  Russians  from 
reaching  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  turning 
NATO's  flank  through  Africa.  Do  you  believe 
that  France's  position  In  Libya  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  thus  turning  the  European 
flank  through  Africa? 

A.  First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  policy 
Is  not  dominated  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  West  and  the  USSR  Tou 
know  that  on  tbU  point  our  Ideas  as  well  as 
otir  acUons  emphasise  bettering  East-West 
relations.  As  for  this  strategic  hypothesis, 
one  can  only  hope  that  It  will  continue  to 


remain    nothing    more    than    Just    that— a 
hypothesis. 

In  considering  the  hypothesis,  one  need 
only  look  at  a  map.  to  realise  that  if  a  power 
wanted  to  atuck  Europe  from  the  east.  It 
could  do  so  from  the  north  or  the  east,  of 
course,  but  also  from  the  south.  I  would  com- 
pare It  to  what  happened  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  At  the  time  It  was  said  that 
Russia  wanted  to  attack  the  underbelly  of 
the  United  States.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
Mediterranean  U  the  underbelly  of  Europe. 
NO  PLANKS  roa  nuq 
Q.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  whether 
there  are  any  other  plans  for  arms  sales — to 
Iraq,  for  example — as  has  been  mentioned  In 
the  press?  There  were  reports  on  this  which 
disappeared  and  then  reappeared. 
A  We  are  not  selling  planes  to  Iraq. 
Q.  There  Is  also  Greece,  which  of  course  Is 
not  an  Arab  country,  where  possibilities  have 
been  mentioned,  especially  in  the  Greek 
press. 

A.  If  Greece  wanted  to  buy  French  planes. 

and  If  we  were  In  a  position  to  supply  them. 

I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  do  so.  But  I 

fear  that  there  will  be  competition. 

Q.  There  are  also  plans  for  sales  to  Spain? 

A.  That  Is  so 

Q.  And  how  about  Israel?  Is  there  any 
chance  In  the  future  of  reconsidering  the 
current  total  embargo?  I  am  thinking,  for 
example,  of  spare  parts 

A  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  all  that  I  have 
said  about  this  previously.  I  stand  by  all  the 
statemenu  I  have  made  since  taking  office 
on  this  matter:  they  are  In  line  with  my 
present  thinking.  But  the  way  In  which  the 
principles  expressed  In  these  statemenu  are 
applied  will,  of  course,  be  contingent  upon 
circumstances  and  climate. 

Q.  Some  flexibility  would  therefore  be  pos- 
sible, depending  on  the  climate? 
A.  I  have  no  further  comment. 
Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  four  powers  can 
impose  peace  In  the  Middle  East? 

A.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  four  powers 
might  agree  on  a  plan  and  to  decide  to  Impose 
It.  This  would  be  possible  physically,  but 
psychologically  It  would  be  a  bad  formula. 
A  peace  Imposed  outright  would  have  built-in 
weaknesses  since  neither  the  Israelis  nor  the 
Arabs  would  give  It  their  wholehearted 
consent. 

I  do  think  that  If  they  want  to,  the  four 
powers  can  agree  on  a  plan  for  a  settlement. 
It  should  be  possible,  thanks  particularly  to 
the  Jarring  mission,  that  the  peace  achieved 
be  accepted  and  not  Imposed.  But  this  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  difficult  because  of  the 
current  escalation,  which  creates  a  climate 
less  and  less  conducive  to  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  detect  In  the  most 
recent  Soviet  note  any  new  possibilities  or 
do  you  feel  the  door  Is  even  more  tightly 
closed? 

A.  I  think  the  latest  Soviet  note  Is  mod- 
erate In  the  sense  that  It  does  not  close  the 
door  but  that  It  should  be  taken  seriously. 
Q.  To  change  the  subject.  If  we  may,  Mr. 
President,  does  France  Intend  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  or  is 
there  a  possibility  that  It  may  one  day  de- 
nounce  the  treaty? 
A.  Absolutely  not. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  a  new  relationship 
should  be  esUbllshed  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  either  within  or  outside 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty? 

A.  This  may  well  be  one  of  the  Issues  that 
President  Nixon  will  want  to  discuss  with  me, 
and  my  reply  will  largely  depend  on  the  posi- 
tion adopted  by  the  United  States. 

NO    nJkttS    ON    NATO 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  nave  no 
plans  to  resume  membership  In  the  Inte- 
grated NATO  organlzaUon.  We  do,  on  the 
other  hand.  Intend  to  pursue  our  relation- 
ship as  allies  with  contacU  and  of  course 
certain  arrangements  which  now  exist  or  may 
exist  in  the  future. 
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As  for  bilateral  cooperation  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  I  personally 
doubt  that  the  United  States  wants  this. 

Q.  While  on  the  subject  of  bilateral  ac- 
cords, would  It  be  useful  to  have  targeting 
agreement  on  the  French  deterrent  and  SAC, 
our  nuclear  force? 

A.  For  the  moment,  happily.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  of  us  will  have  to  use  our  nuclear 
forces.  Consultations  on  targetlngs  are  ob- 
viously feasible,  but  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  France  built  a  national  striking  force 
with  the  precise  Intention  of  enjoying  full 
freedom  of  decision. 

I  think  that  this  Is  consistent  with  Its  im- 
mediate national  Interests  and  even  more  so 
with  developments  at  large,  be  they  geo- 
graphical or  related  to  the  development  of 
strategic  forces — not  only  our  own  but  those 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. 

STBATEOT    or    OKFENSX 

Q.  I  am  under  the  Impression  that,  even 
under  President  de  Gaulle,  the  French  Gen- 
eral Staff  had  given  up  the  strategy  of  defense 
from  all  directions  which  had  been  so  heavily 
publicized  three  or  four  years  ago.  Is  that 
correct? 

A.  I  read  that  The  London  Times  had  me 
completely  revising  France's  nuclear  strategy. 

Q.  That's  something  else.  General  Four- 
quet  I  French  Chief  of  Staff!  wrote  a  few 
months  ago  In  the  National  Defense  Review 
that  the  philosophical  basis  of  French  strat- 
egy was  no  longer  "from  all  directions."  Can 
you  confirm  this? 

A.  These  are  possibilities  rather  than  a 
philosophical  basis. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe  Britain 
will  become  a  member  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, that  the  British  people  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  and  that  France  will  accept  this  if 
^        the  BritUh  are  willing  to  pay  the  price? 
5  A   This  obviously  depends  on  how  the  Brtt- 

X  *  Ish  people  and  Government  feel  about  It,  but 
I  am  working  on  the  hypothesis  Britain 
will  come  In. 

Q.  You  don't  anticipate  a  veto  on  the  part 
of  British  public  opinion,  which  might  view 
the  deal  as  too  costly? 

A.  I  don't  think  so;  but  anyway  that's  not 
my  problem. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  remember  that  In  1963. 
when  you  were  Prime  Minister,  you  told  me 
that  Britain  had  an  obvious  role  to  play,  that 
the  English  should  be  In  Europe,  for  histori- 
cal and  geographical  reasons.  Do  you  stlU 
hold  this  view? 

A.  I  certainly  do;  I  think  that  Britain  and 
Europe  both  stand  to  gain. 

EQt7AL    PAKTNKBaj 

Q.  You  also  told  me  that  the  day  would 
come  when  the  United  SUtes  and  Europe 
should  work  together  as  equal  partners  and 
that  It  would  then  be  possible  to  settle  some 
problems  currently  arising  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

A.  I'll  stand  on  that  and  would  like  to 
add  that  President  Nixon  seems  closer  to 
that  kind  of  thinking  than  maybe  his  pred- 
ecessors were.  Admittedly.  Europe  Is  still 
lagging  behind  economically,  technically  and 
In  other  fields,  especially  If  you  take  each 
country  separately.  It  Is  up  to  the  Europeans 
to  fill  the  gap  and  to  take  concrete  steps 
along  the  path  which,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
Americans  have  outlined. 

Q.  What  are  the  nuiln  points  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  France? 

A.  If  you  are  referring  to  major  problems 
such  as  relationships  among  nations  and  the 
way  people  live  within  these  nations,  I  would 
say  that  there  Is  no  disagreement. 
r  Interests  are  bound  to  be  divergent  be- 
cause of  geography,  of  our  respective  forces 
and  potential.  Disagreement  often  applies 
less  to  the  final  objectives  than  to  the  ways 
In  which  they  can  be  achlered.  When  we 
talk  about   Vietnam  or  about  the  Middle 


East,  It  is  rather  on  procedures  than  on  alms 
that  we  tend  to  differ.  But  nothing  funda- 
mental separates  us. 

ratsT  MKnTNO  wrm  nizon 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  trip  to  the 
United  States  will  lead  to  the  solution  of 
certain  problems,  besides  the  fact  that  It  wUl 
realBrm  traditional  friendship  between  the 
two  countries? 

A.  I  am  a  great  believer  In  meetings  and 
rediscoveries.  I  say  "meetings"  because  I  have 
never  met  President  Nlzon  personally  and 
becaxise  I  think  It  Is  Important  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  France  should  know  each  other. 

When  I  say  "rediscovery,"  I  am  thinking 
somewhat  of  disagreements  which  may  have 
arisen  between  France  and  the  United  States 
a  few  years  ago. 

I  think  that  this  trip  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  very  frankly  about  all  our 
problems.  The  franker  we  are,  the  closer  we 
win  probably  find  ourselves. 

Q.  It  has  often  been  said  that  there  Is  a 
special  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  more  special  than,  for 
example,  the  old  alliance  between  France 
and  the  United  States.  Is  this  true  or  Is  It  a 
myth? 

A.  I  believe  this  exists,  there  Is  a  "special 
relationship"  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  based  above  all  on  the  Atlantic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Commonwealth,  with  such  countries  as  Can- 
ada and  Australia,  even  closer  to  the  United 
States  than  to  Britain  Iteelf.  There  U  a  com- 
mon language,  which  constitutes  an  Impor- 
tant link  and  then  there  is  a  special  military 
relationship. 

Q.  Can  this  relationship  be  replaced,  short- 
ly, by  a  new  relationship  between  Britain  and 
Exirope? 

A.  I  assume  that  this  is  Britain's  intention 
in  seeking  Common  Market  membership. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  creation  of  a  French- 
British  nuclear  force  would  be  useful? 

TIME  IS  NOT  aiCHT 

A.  We  haven't  reached  that  stage  yet,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  has  rejected  that  Idea. 

Q.  The  Idea  ezlsta,  but  perhaps  this  Is  not 
the  right  moment? 

A.  It  Is  certainly  not  the  right  moment. 

Q.  There  has  been  much  talk  about  differ- 
ences which  reportedly  exist  between  your 
foreign  policy  and  that  of  General  de  Gaulle. 
Do  such  differences  really  exist? 

A.  In  the  first  place.  France  being  France, 
our  basic  needs  remain  necessarily  the  same. 
General  de  Gaulle's  policy  was  not  unnat- 
ural. It  was  Imposed  by  the  needs  and  the 
fundamental  Interesta  of  Prance. 

As  far  as  the  rest  Is  concerned,  of  course 
there  are  differences.  These  oome  from  a  cer- 
tain number  of  eventa  which  have  taken 
place,  for  example,  In  the  economic  and 
monetary  fields,  changing  France's  position 
today  from  what  It  was  three  years  ago. 

There  Is  what  General  de  Gaulle  has  called 
the  personal  coefficient  which  by  his  prestige 
he  himself  contributed  to  French  policy.  All 
of  this  creates  a  difference.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  say  that  I  am  more  accommodating. 
However,  I  would  not  like  to  be  less  firm  in 
Insisting  upon  what  I  consider  our  national 
Interest,  the  Interesta  of  Europe  and  the  In- 
teresta ot  peace.  I  cannot  act  differently  with 
regard  to  these  fundamental  polnta. 

THX    POBtPIDOU     POUCT 

Q.  Certain  observers  hive  stated  that  the 
Pompidou  policy  Is  more  dynamic  In  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Mediterranean  than  was  pre- 
viously the  case,  and  less  so  In  dl£tant  polnta; 
It  has  even  been  said  that  this  policy  is 
more  realistic.  Is  this  the  case? 

A.  I  do  not  know  If  it  is  more  realistic. 
Perhaps  it  corresponds  a  bit  better  to  my 
temperament. 

Q.  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 


terest about  resulta  of  your  conversations 
with  Chancellor  Brandt.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  a  formula  for  con- 
federation between  the  two  Germanys  In  or- 
der to  avoid  the  crises  which  occur  regular- 
ly— the  problem  of  reunification? 

A.  You  must  know  that  we  have  often  en- 
couraged the  German  viovemment  to  seek  a 
d^tenta  with  the  East,  emphasizing  that  it 
was  In  such  an  ecutem  detente  that  one 
could  hope  to  find  a  solution  to  the  German 
problem. 

Among  the  positions  taken  by  Chancellor 
Brandt,  there  Is  one  which  I  particularly  ap- 
prove— In  which  he  recognizes,  vrith  a  great 
deal  of  political  courage,  that  the  question 
of  German  reunification  Is  not  today's  prob- 
lem; I  feel  this  probl«n  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two  Germanys  requires  a  long- 
term,  progressive  and  prudent  approach. 
Furthermore,  It  Is  on  such  a  basis  taai,  outin- 
celor  Brandt  Is  negotiating  at  this  time  with 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Q.  Are  you  upkunlstlc  about  the  poesibllity 
of  an  accord,  or  Is  It  too  early? 

A.  The  problem  Is  to  know  whether,  in 
these  conversations,  West  Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  limit  themselves  to  a  pragmatic 
approach  or  whether  they  will  attempt  to  re- 
solve questions  of  principle.  Of  course, 
should  they  seek  to  solve  questions  of  prin- 
ciple, success  win  be  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

Q.  From  time  to  time  one  hears  talk  of 
the  dangers  of  neo-Nazlsm  not  only  in  West 
Germany  but  also  in  East  Germany.  Is  this 
a  question  that  worries  France? 

A.  Quite  frankly,  at  this  time,  I  do  not 
believe  the  problem  disturbing. 

Q.  Is  France  in  favor  of  the  European  se- 
curity conference? 

A.  Our  position  on  this  matter  Is  well 
knovm.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  European  se- 
curity conference  and  we  believe  that  such 
a  conference  could  be  useful. 

However.  In  order  to  be  effective  It  must 
be  preceded  not  only  by  diplomatic  prepara- 
tion but  by  what  I  would  call  psychological 
preparation,  to  provide  a  favorable  climate 
so  that  such  a  conference  could  be  of  prac- 
tical value.  But  the  idea  Itself  is  good. 

DIFFICULTIES  EXPECTED 

Q.  With  a  great  deal  of  difficulties  before- 
hand? 

A.  With  difficulties  beforehand,  yes.  But 
where  do  these  not  exist? 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that,  in  the  Interest  of  the 
status  quo  In  Europe,  it  Is  necessary  to  for- 
get the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia? 

A.  What  happened  In  Czechoslovakia  is 
part  of  something  against  which  France  has 
been  fighting  for  a  considerable  time,  that 
Is  to  say,  the  policy  of  blocs.  We  still  feel 
that  the  closer  the  contacts  are.  the  more 
ties  will  develop,  the  more  an  atmosphere 
of  detente  wlU  be  estabUshed  and  this  type 
of  procedure  will  appear  to  anybody  as  un- 
necessary and  undesirable. 

Q.  I  have  been  told — and  I  am  not  sure 
If  this  is  correct,  this  is  why  I  ask  you — 
that  you  are  also  planning  an  official  trip 
to  the  U.S.SJI.  in  the  course  of  1970.  Is  this 
correct? 

A.  Yes.  I  will  be  going  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  autumn  of  1970. 

Q.  For  how  long? 

A.  This  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  of  new  political 
relations  between  Prance  and  Russia? 

A.  We  are  continuing  a  normal  path. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORT 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bush)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  secti<m  of 
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President  Nixon's  foreign  policy  report 
dealing  with  Communist  China.  No  one 
who  has  had  even  a  passing  acquattitance 
with  his  record  can  accuse^  Ptesident 
Nixon  of  being  sentimentally  optimistic 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  theCgna- 
munists.  He  knows  them.  And  lihOwTedge 
in  this  case  is  power ;  power  to  deal  with 
the  complexities  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween this  giant  state  and  our  own. 

The  fact  is  that  President  Nixon  is  the 
one  American  today  who  could  make  a 
reappraisal  of  our  Red  China  policies — 
and  still  have  the  support  and  the  trust 
of  the  American  people.  He  does  not 
promise  a  millennium;  he  does  not  try 
to  smooth  over  grave  and  perhaps  at 
this  time  even  irreconcilable  differences. 
He  simply  states  the  fact;  Red  China  is 
there.  Within  the  context  of  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  and  to  peace,  v/hat 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

His  answer  is  simple  and  bold  at  the 
same  time.  We  are  going  to  try  to  im- 
prove practical  relations  with  Peking^ 

This  no  Utopian  scheme.  This  is  not 
one  of  those  head-in-the-sand  visions  of 
friendly  relationships  between  a  dicta- 
torial regime  of  immense  strength  and 
sinister  outlook  and  a  free  people.  It  is 
simply  a  realization  of  the  need  for  a 
beginning — a  beginning  based  on  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  facts — a  beginning  that 
could  lead  to  better  hopes  for  peace  in 
the  world. 


FEDERAL-STATE  PARTNERSHIP  IN 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sttigkr)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  former  Johnson  ad- 
ministration official,  who  served  during 
the  development  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  ob- 
served that  the  act  may  well  have  been 
put  together  backwards. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  title  I  of  the 
act  provides  for  a  major  effort  on  the 
port  of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children.  Title  n  provides  for  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  instruc- 
tional material ;  title  HI  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  exemplary 
educational  programs  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  unavailable  to  or  untried  by 
local  school  districts;  title  IV  provides 
for  educational  research  and  training; 
and  title  V  provides  for  grants  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion. These  were  the  titles  of  the  original 
act.  Congress  put  the  major  emphasis 
and  most  money  into  title  I.  We  nished 
Into  title  I  full  speed  ahead.  The  results 
have  been  sporadic,  to  say  the  least. 

What  if  we  had  reversed  the  titles  and 
emphasis  on  the  titles  and  first  strength- 
ened State  departments  of  education, 
then  emphasized  research  and  training, 
third,  set  up  demonstration  projects  and 
provided  books  and  other  Instructional 
materials?  Would  we  have  been  better 
able  today  to  carry  out  a  meaningful  and 
effective  title  I  program?  There  is  no 
easy  answer  to  this  question. 


The  lesson,  however,  is  behind  us.  As 
many  Republicans  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  observed  in  their  mi- 
nority views  on  the  recent  amendments 
to  E^SEA.  "we  believe  that  the  entire 
Federal  role  in  education  is  overdue  for 
-a  searching  evaluation  in  the  context  not 
only  of  our  total  educational  needs,  but 
of  total  national  needs  for  public  services 
of  all  kinds  and  the  tax  structure  upon 
which  all  this  rests." 

The  deputy  superintendent  of  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  written  an  excellent  paper  on 
Federal -State  partnership  in  education 
in  the  1970's.  Recognizing  that  "inter- 
relationships and  interdependence  be- 
tween levels  of  goveriunent — local.  State 
and  Federal — have  become  more  complex 
than  they  were  only  a  few  years  ago," 
Mr.  Buchmiller  has  set  forth  recom- 
mendations for  complementing  State 
and  Federal  roles  in  education.  He  says: 

The  State  and  Federal  rolea  must  rein- 
force each  other  and  wherever  poaalble  avoid 
conflict  and  duplication  In  educational  lead- 
ership and  the  administrative  machinery 
needed  to  carry  out  joint  endeavors. 

I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  review  Mr. 
Buchmiller's  thesis  which  I  include  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
A  Goal  roa  the  1070's.  Consensus  on  the 

FKOEBAL-StATE  PABTNEaSHIP  IN  EDUCATION 

(By  A.  A    Buchmiller) 

The  decade  of  the  1960*8  witnessed  a  vigor- 
ous renewed  Interest  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  the  educational  affairs  of  states  and 
local  school  dlstrlcu  This  Interest  Is  directed 
toward  a  national  commitment  for  full  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  every  citizen.  It  Is 
also  used  as  an  Instrument  of  Intercession  to 
ameliorate  complex  social  problems  In  Ameri- 
can society  ■  The  VocaUonal  AcU  of  1963  and 
1968.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1065  (With  subsequent  amend- 
menu)  are  examples  of  both  of  these  basic 
purpoaes. 

There  appears  to  be  general  accepunce  of 
the  notion  that  education  is  an  Investment 
in  the  development  of  human  capital  which 
Is  essential  to  social  and  economic  growth. 
Benson  pointed  to  the  Importance  of  using 
education  as  a  vehicle  for  social  develop- 
ment when  he  said: 

"Throughout  the  world,  both  philosophers 
and  men  of  affairs  appear  to  have  reached 
consensus  on  this  point:  education  Is  a 
major  force  for  human  betterment." ' 

Unfortunately,  the  employment  of  educa- 
tion as  an  Instrument  of  social  change  was 
accompanied  by  unrealistic  expectations  re- 
lative to  the  time  required  to  overcome  deep- 
seated  social  Ills  and  In  the  underallocatlon 
of  the  financial  resources  needed  to  fulfill 
these  expectations.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  authorized  level  of  funding  In  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  as  a  prime  example  While  the 
fact  cannot  be  Ignored  that  financial  re- 
sources are  In  short  supply.  It  must  also  be 
acknowledged  that  the  priorities  used  to  al- 
locate our  financial  resources  are  also  a  func- 
tion of  our  value  system  or  a  matter  of 
choice. 

Another  aspect  of  tbe  entry  of  the  federal 
government  In  local  educational  affairs  dur- 
ing the  1960's  was  the  trend  for  Increasingly 


'  Professor  Burton  A.  Welsbrod  of  Wash- 
ington CTnlverslty  emphasizes  this  relation- 
ship In  bis  research  and  writings. 

'  Charles  S.  Benson.  The  Economics  of 
Public  Sducation  (Boston.  Mass..  Hougbton- 
Mlfflln.  1961).  p.  Vn. 


complex  administrative  procedures  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  These  pro- 
cedures (frequently  modified  by  amend- 
ments to  the  congressional  enactments, 
changes  in  administrative  rule  by  USOE  and 
multiple  agency  approval)  taxed  the  capa- 
bility of  local  school  districts  to  respond  ef- 
fectively. An  example  of  the  Increased  com- 
plexity of  the  administrative  process  may  be 
found  In  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin ' 
dated  July  34,  1069.  requiring  metropoliun, 
regional,  and  state  planning  commission  ap- 
proval. The  lack  of  fiexlblUty  In  much  of  the 
legislation  prompted  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  to  conclude  that: 

'Sweeping  initiations  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment resulted  In  local  governments  tend- 
ing to  become  administrative  mechanisms  (or 
Implementation  of  naUonal  policies  rather 
than  dynamic  centers  of  authority  In  their 
own  right."  • 

These  trends  frequently  come  In  direct 
conflict  with  long  standing  traditions  of 
autonomy  and  home  rule  by  state  and  local 
governmenu.  Confronted  by  the  pressure 
for  change  from  every  direction,  the  glue  of 
tradition  does  not  provide  or  maintain  the 
orderliness  and  coordination  needed  In  our 
educational  planning  and  administration. 
The  Interrelationships  and  Interdependence 
between  levels  of  government  (local,  state. 
and  federal)  have  become  vastly  more  com- 
plex than  they  were  only  a  few  years  ago.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise  In  a  society  which  la 
Itself  complex  and  changing.  As  a  result  the 
struggle  of  redefine  and  accept  changes  In 
long-standing  roles  produces  as  much  dis- 
agreement as  It  does  agreement.  Little  con- 
sensus seems  to  be  surfacing  which  would 
establish  the  "new  educational  partners"  in 
secure  or  recast  roles  It  results  In  a  slow- 
down in  building  on  existing  educational 
strengths  and  Infusing  needed  changes  In 
our  educational  enterprise.  In  a  period  of 
rapid  change,  marking  time  or  slow  progress 
has  negative  long-range  Implications  for 
future  educational,  social,  and  economic 
well-being. 

Historians  may  characterize  the  decade  of 
the  1960'B  as  one  of  turmoil  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  of  federal-state  respon- 
sibility and  cooperation  In  education.  In- 
creasing urbanization,  population  mobility 
and  changes  In  our  economic  structure  all 
point  to  a  reordering  of  our  priorities.  Al- 
ready many  are  pointing  to  a  fiscal  crisis  in 
education  for  the  1970's  and  the  need  to 
equalize  educational  costs  between  local 
school  districts,  the  states,  and  the  federal 
government. 

If  one  accepts  the  assumption  that  a  new 
cooperative  educational  responsibility  Is 
needed,  then  logically  one  must  also  assume 
that  a  viable  state-federal  partnership  must 
be  developed  to  maximize  the  delivery  of 
educational  programs,  services,  and  resources 
In  order  to  attain  the  highest  level  of  educa- 
tional productivity  possible  within  existing 
limitations  and  constraints.  The  state  and 
federal  roles  must  reinforce  each  other  and 
wherever  possible  avoid  conflict  and  dupli- 
cation m  educational  leadership  and  the 
administrative  machinery  needed  to  carry 
out  joint  endeavors.  The  federal  agencies 
stand  In  relation  to  the  states  as  the  state 
stands  to  local  school  districts  and  each 
must  develop  Its  unique  capability  and  most 
effective  role. 


>  Robert  P.  Mayo.  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Circular  No.  A-05.  Subject:  Evalua- 
tion, review,  and  coordination  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  and  projects  (Washing- 
ton. DC,  US.  Government  Printing  Office, 
July  34,  1969). 

•  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
ModemiziTig  Local  Government  to  Secure  a 
Balanced  Federalism  (Washington.  DC, 
Committee  for  Economic  Development.  July. 
1966),  p.  9. 
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While  the  states  may  be  faulted  on  their 
performance  In  the  past,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  legislation  passed  by  the 
congress  has  significantly  altered  the  role 
of  state  departments  of  education  In  recent 
years.  Financial  resources  available  for  the 
administration  of  federal  programs  and  es- 
pecially earmarked  funds  provided  under 
Title  V.  Section  603.  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Infused  new 
strength  and  capability  Into  state  depart- 
ments of  education.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  appropriations  have  not  been  Increased 
In  order  to  maintain  and  expand  this  Initia- 


tive, and  Increased  coats  threaten  to  erode 
the  gains  already  made  by  these  agencies. 
Perhaps  no  other  educational  Investment  by 
the  federal  government  is  more  Important 
than  to  maintain  and  expand  the  leadership 
capability  of  state  departments  of  education 
for  delivering  the  benefits  of  congressional 
enactments  and  fulfillment  of  national  edu- 
cational  priorities.   Forrester's  ^   observation 


'Jay  W.  Forrester,  Vrhan  Dynamics  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  The  M.I.T.  Press.  1969)  p.  130. 

"Outside  help  for  the  city  cannot  be  sus- 
tained forever  if  the  effort  is  directed  toward 


for  urban  vitality  is  equally  analogous  for 
internal  state  educational  policy. 

The  need  is  urgent  and  time  critical  to 
achieve  greater  consensus  covering  the  major 
missions  of  education  and  the  redefinition 
of  state-federal  roles  which  will  promote  the 
delivery  of  educational  opportunities  to  all 
of  our  citizens.  To  this  end  the  following 
brief  Initial  statement  of  common  educa- 
tional missions  and  roles  Is  suggested. 


an  unnatural  goal  that  the  city  itself  cannot 
maintain,  to  say  nothing  of  achieve  on  its 
own."  (Italics  mine.) 


Thk  Missions  and  Rolz  op  the  State  and   Fedesal    Paktnehs    for    Element akt    and    Secondakt  Education 


MISSION 

1.  To  assure  full  and  equal  educiittonal 
opportunity  for  all  citizens. 


3.  To  stimulate  and  coordinate  educa- 
tional rese«rch  for  lmprov«qent  of  edttca- 
tlon. 


3.  To  achieve  an  equitable  allocation  of 
financial  resources  for  local  school  district 
and  state  educational  agency  operational 
costs. 


4.  To  provide  financial  assistance  programs 
to  meet  high  priority  needs. 


5.  To  promote  and  provide  for  the  dis- 
semination of  educational   information. 


6.  To  encourage  and  promote  Interstate 
cooperation  on  educational  policy,  adminis- 
tration, and  common  problems. 


FEDERAL  LEVEL 

1.  Provided  by  Interstate  leadership  and 
allocation  of  resources  to  states: 

(a)  leadership  and  technical  assistance  to 
state  educational  agencies  In  areas  of  the 
national  interest. 

(b)  assessment  of  educational  perfor- 
mance and  productivity  in  cooperation  with 
each  state  educational  agency. 

(c)  grants-in-aid  to  state  educational 
agencies  to  assist  In  providing  technical  as- 
sistance and  services  at  and  from  the  state 
level  and  annual  increases  which  maintain 
such  level  ot  services. 

(d)  leadership  for  Interstate  compacts  and 
cooperation. 

(e)  human  rights  and  nondiscrimliiaitlon 
(federal  and  interstate) . 

2.  Allocate  federal  funds  for  research. 
demonstraUon  and  dissemination  activities 
at  a  level  of  two  to  five  percent  the  amount 
of  fiinds  provided  the  states  for  general  sup- 
port: 

(a)  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  to  state  education  agencies. 

(c)  to  local  schools. 

( d )  to  other  organizations  and  agencies. 
The  focus  of  research  should  be  on  new 

discovery,  development  and  experimentation 
In  areas  common  to  the  naUonal  Interest  and 
to  the  majority  of  the  states. 

3.  (a)  Local  School  Districts:  Twenty  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  per  pupil  op- 
erating costs  should  be  provided  to  each 
state  on  the  basis  of  census  age  children  be- 
tween 4-19  years  of  age.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
total  be  distributed  to  local  school  districts 
on  a  per  capita  basis  and  forty  percent  on  an 
approved  state  equalization  basis. 

(b)  State  Educational  Agencies:  A  mini- 
mum fiat  grant  and  percentage  of  total  funds 
received  adequate  to  provide  for  necessary 
administration  of  federal  funds  within  the 
state. 

4.  Adequate  full  funding  of  special  pro- 
grams to  achieve  high  priority  goals  within 
a  period  of  ten  years  or  less,  administered  by 
Individual  state  plan  administration  In  each 
state  approved  by  USOE.  which  are  gradu- 
ally phased  Into  regular  operations: 

(a)  urban  education. 

(b)  educationally  disadvantaged. 

(c)  vocational  education. 

(d)  handicapped. 

(e)  facilities  and  equipment. 

(f)  professional  training. 

5.  To  provide  clearinghouse  centers  for 
the  dissemination  of  research,  educational 
information,  statistics  and  programs  to  the 
States,  institutions  of  higher  education,  etc. 
The  dissemination  of  Information  should  be 
through  State  educational  agencies  and  other 
organizations  relating  to  educational  im- 
provement. 

(a)  operate  or  contract  for  centers. 

(b)  provide  technical  assistance  to  States. 

(c)  provide  grant-in-aids  to  State  agencies 
to  maintain  State  dissemination  centers. 

6.  Promote  Interstate  cooperation  and  ac- 
tivities for  resolving  problems  which  are 
common  to  states  through : 

(a)  conferences  and  workshops. 

(b)  grants-in-aid  for  cooperative  action. 

(c)  technical  and  consultative  assistance 
to  states. 


state  level 
1.  Provided  by  Intrastate  leadership  and 
allocation  of  resources  to  school  districts: 

(a)  leadership,  technical  assistance  and 
services  to  local  school  districts  In  areas  ot 
federal  and  state  Interest. 

(b)  establishment  of  educational  stand- 
ards, accreditation  of  schools  and  licensure 
of  qualified  professional  staff  which  are  em- 
ployed by  local  school  distilcts. 

(c)  assessment  of  educational  perform- 
ance in  cooperation  with   federal  Interests. 

(d)  establishment  of  experimental  and  co- 
operative programs  and  the  operation  of  spe- 
cial schools  and  regional  service  centers. 

(e)  educational  auditing. 

(f)  human  rights  and  nondiscrimination 
(Intra-state). 

3.  Allocate  state  funds  for  research,  ex- 
perimentation, evaluation  and  dissemination 
at  a  level  of  two  to  five  percent  ol  the 
amount  of  funds  ixovided  by  the  state  for 
genm-al  support  to  local  school  districts.  The 
major  focus  should  be  on : 

(a)  collection  and  dissemination  of  data. 

(b)  experimentation  and  demonstration 
of  new  methods.  • 

(c)  operational  research. 

(d)  program  evaluation. 

(e)  provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
districts. 

3.  (a)  Local  School  Districts:  A  tninimiiin 
of  forty  percent  of  state  average  per  pupil 
oi>eratlng  costs  provided  by  the  state  to 
local  school  districts  through  an  eqiiailza- 
tlon  formula  which  recognizes  need,  mini- 
mum educational  opportunity  and  local  ef- 
fort. 

(b)  State  Educational  Agency:  Full  costs 
to  administer  and  audit  the  administration 
of  state  and  federal  revenues. 


4.  Seventy  percent  state  funding  of  special 
programs  to  meet  priority  state  needs  and/or 
to  provide  special  services  at  the  local  level: 

(a)  emphasis  on  comprehensive  programs 
for  the  handicapped. 

(b)  residential  schooU  (fully  state- 
financed). 

(c)  educationally  disadvantaged. 

(d)  facilities  and  debt  retirement. 

(e)  teacher  education. 


5.  Collection  and  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional information  to  schools,  agencies,  and 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  State  edu- 
cational agency  should  be  the  primary  clear- 
inghouse on  educational  information  In  t&e 
State. 

(a)  maintain  State  Information  and  dis- 
semination centers. 

(b)  provide  services  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts. 

(c)  collect  and  transmit  educational  data 
to  other  agencies  (State  and  Federal). 

6.  Provide  for  state  participation  In  inter- 
state projects  and  related  Intrastate  coordi- 
nation. 

(a)  cooperation  and  participation  In  In- 
terstate projects  and  concerns. 

(b)  Initiating  and  administering  Inter- 
state grants  to  resolve  common  problems. 
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7  To  cooperate  wUh  the  world  r»mlly  of 
nations  in  areas  of  common  educational 
Interest. 


mSBAL    LSVSL 

(d)   mobilize  and  coordinate  activities  In 
the  national  interest. 

7.  Poster  educational  cooperation  between 
nations  through : 

(a)  Information  progran«. 

(b)  technical  assistance. 

(c)  reciprocal    training    and    study    ex- 
changes. 


arrATK  lkvkl 

(c)  providing  assistance  and  advisory  In- 
put to  federal  agencies  regarding  state  needs, 
federal  policy  and  administration  of  federal 
programs. 

7.  Ckwperate  with  federal  agencies  In  the 
coordination  of  federal  programs  In  inter- 
national education: 

(a)  cooperate  In  Intern  and  foreign  study 
exchanges. 

(b)  participate  In  technical  assistance  mls- 


CRIME  AT  OUR  PORTS  OP  ENTRY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this 
Congress  will  concern  itself  with  pro- 
tecting the  ports  of  entry  to  our  country 
from  the  Increasing  infiltration  of  orga- 
nized crime  Organized  crime  has  more 
than  a  foothold  In  business  concerns  op- 
erating on  the  waterfront  in  the  Port  of 
New  York.  Large-scale  pilferage  and 
theft  of  cargo  is  also  a  problem  on  the 
waterfront.  Moreover.  Attorney  Oen. 
John  Mitchell  recently  stated  that  at  one 
of  the  major  airports,  and  it  is  commonly 
believed  he  was  referring  to  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York,  there  Is 
an  annual  half -billion-dollar  loss  as  the 
result  of  pilferage  and  thefts. 

My  examination  of  the  New  York/ 
New  Jersey  Waterfront  Commission  es- 
tablished 17  years  ago  with  the  approval 
of  Congress  indicates  that  the  commis- 
sion is  not  doing  an  adequate  job  to  keep- 
tot;  organized  crime  off  the  waterfront. 
Moreover,  the  scope  of  its  activities  are 
limited  solely  to  the  waterfront  and  there 
are  other  ports  of  entry,  such  as  JFK. 
which  are  not  under  the  control  of  any 
State  or  Federal  agency  whose  purpose 
It  is  to  root  out  and  prevent  organized 
crime  from  gatotog  and  matotalntog 
Influence  at  those  sites. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  consider  leg- 
islation with  the  followto?  priorities  to 
mtod: 

First,  the  prevention  of  pilferage  or 
grand  theft  from  cargo  whether  from 
airports  or  seaports. 

Second,  the  prevention  of  an  infQtra- 
tion  of  legitimate  waterfront  and  airport 
bustoess  by  elements  of  organized  crime 
by  the  use  of  licensing  power  over  those 
engaged  In  toterstate  commerce. 

Third,  the  creation  of  Federal  stand- 
ards of  cargo  protection  and  the  creation 
of  freight  security  areas  to  both  airports 
and  seaports. 

The  activities  of  organized  crime  places 
a  great  burden  of  additional  cost  upon 
the  consiimer.  It  is  clear  that  increased 
costs  resulting  from  bustoess  monopoly, 
fraudulent  practices  and  cargo  theft  are 
ultimately  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

On  February  12.  I  Issued  a  statonent 
ofi  the  acUvltles  of  the  New  York /New 
Jersey  Waterfront  Commission  which  I 
insert  at  this  potot  so  as  to  acquaint  our 
colleagtMS  with  that  disturbing  situation : 
STATntxirr  rr  CoMcisasitAif  Kdwabo  I.  Koch 

RBOABOIMO       BLniXNATIOH       or       OBCAinZKD 
CSIIH  ON  TRB  WATVBFaOMT 

The  Waterfront  Commission  la  not  using 
Its  licensing  powers  to  keep  organized  crime 
Off   the   waterfront.   II   the   bl-sute   agency 


governing  the  Port  of  New  York  lacks  the 
will  to  fight  organized  crime.  It  may  be- 
come necessary  for  the  Federal  government 
to  step  In  and  do  the  job  Instead. 

Last  year  the  Waterfront  Commission  went 
to  Albany  and  Trenton  and  asked  for  legisla- 
tion giving  It  licensing  powers  over  com- 
panies performing  services  InddenUl  to 
the  movement  of  waterborne  freight.  The 
legislation  was  specifically  aimed  at  com- 
panies under  the  control  of,  or  associated 
with,  organized  crime.  These  companies  In- 
cluded Erb  Strapping  under  the  control  of 
the  Vlto  Oenovese  family  which  has  a 
practical  monopoly  In  port  handling  and 
Inspection  of  meats,  and  Court  Carpentry 
and  Its  successor  C.  C.  Lumber,  the  largest 
marine  carpentry  company  on  the  water- 
front, which  previously  maintained  Illegal 
business  relaUonshlpe  with  labor  leader.  An- 
thony Scotto. 

The  legislation  was  passed  In  July  1909 
and  became  effective  September  2.  1969.  Curi- 
ously, the  Commission  has  done  next  to 
nothing  since  then.  Erb  Strapping  and  C.  C. 
Lumber  are  sUll  on  the  waterfront  having 
been  given  temporary  licenses  without  any 
hearings  on  their  qualifications  or  lack  of 
them.  William  SIrlgnano.  Executive  Director 
and  General  Counsel  of  the  Commission, 
testified  In  Albany  last  year  that  these  com- 
panies had  already  been  "Intensively"  In- 
vesUgated.  and  yet  today  they  continue  to 
operate  with  temporary  licenses.  There  Is 
no  excuse  for  this  Commission  Inaction. 
Hearings  should  be  held  without  further 
delay. 

In  view  of  recent  reports  of  organized 
crime  activity  on  the  waterfront  Involving 
large  scale  container  thefts,  the  continuance 
of  gambling  and  business  monopolies  and 
the  casual  Commission  attitude  In  the  Paa- 
salacqua  case.  It  Is  time  for  Ck)v.  Rockefeller, 
In  consultation  with  Oov.  Cahlll.  to  shake  up 
the  Commission's  executive  hierarchy  and 
get  something  done.  If  that  means  remov- 
ing Commissioner  Kaltz  and  Mr.  SIrlgnano — 
so  be  It 

If  the  Commission  does  not  use  Its  new 
licensing  powers  and  If  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  do  not  take  steps  to  restore  the  Com- 
mission to  Its  former  prestige — then  It  will 
be  time  for  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  Federal  control  and  the 
utilization  of  licensing  powers  to  break  the 
hold  of  organized  crime  on  the  waterfront. 


ALABAMA  8CHOOI£ 

(Mr.  NICHOUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
issues  that  concern  Alabamians.  antf 
there  are  many,  there  is  no  single  Issue 
on  which  I  receive  more  mail  than  on 
Alabama  schools.  I  get  letters  and  more 
letters  and  my  phone  rings  dally  from 
some  concerned  parent  or  school  ofQclal 
telltog  me  of  the  damage  being  tofUcted 
on  public  education  from  the  unworkable 
demands  of  both  HEW  as  well  as  the 
courts.  A  few  days  ago  I  met  with  more 


than  150  Alabama  high  school  principals 
at  a  breakfast  meeting  and  these  career 
school  people  poured  out  their  under- 
standable concern  to  me  and  told  me  of 
the  extreme  difficulties  they  were  ex- 
periencing In  attempttog  to  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  the  court.  Alabama 
school  people  are  to  be  commended  in 
their  efforts  to  impart  knowledge  to  our 
boys  and  girls  under  conditions  that  are 
most  dlfiQcult  under  the  harassment  of 
our  Government. 

This  past  Sunday.  I  attended  the  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Blrmtogham  Auditorium 
attended  by  former  Gov.  George  Wallace, 
Senator  Allen.  Congressman  George 
Andrews,  and  Congressman  Walter 
Flowers  of  our  own  delegation.  An  esti- 
mated 10.000  concerned  parents  from 
throughout  the  State  were  present.  Rep- 
resentatives of  six  States  came  to  serve 
notice  that  we  Intend  to  insist  on  free- 
dom of  choice  In  education. 

The  conflict  goes  far  beyond  the  matter 
of  totegratlon  but  Involves  the  busing 
of  children  a  considerable  distcuice  to  be 
schooled.  In  my  judgment  methods  betog 
used  are  to  contradiction  to  the  will  of 
the  Congress,  who  to  clear  and  unmis- 
takable language  wrote  toto  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  as  follows : 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  ofllclal 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance. 

In  another  section  of  the  same  act  Is 
the  foUowtog  language: 

Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  of  public  schools  In  order  to 
overcome  racial   balance. 

This  is  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  I  have  consistently  matotained  the 
courts  are  wrong  In  their  Interpretation. 

What  Alabamians  are  in.sisting  upon  is 
freedom  of  choice.  They  want  to  be  able 
to  send  their  children  to  any  school  with- 
to  a  given  school  district  and  this  free- 
dom of  choice  of  course  applies  equally  to 
both  races.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  fall 
an  outstandtog  black  high  school  student 
came  to  me  speaktog  for  his  student  body 
asking  our  efforts  to  preserve  their  school 
and  I  have  letters  from  the  teachers  and 
trustees  of  this  school  who  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  closing  of  their  school  of 
which  they  were  very  proud.  They  told 
me  that  their  buildtogs  were  relatively 
new  however,  despite  my  efforts  to  their 
behalf,  the  school  was  closed  and  this 
voung  man  was  moved  to  a  school  which 
was  not  his  choice.  This  student  was  a 
senior  and  would  have  graduated  this 
year.  His  principal  at  the  new  school  told 
me  that  the  boy.  to  his  new  environment. 
became    demxmdent.    dropped    out    of 
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school  and  has  taken  a  Job  outside  of  the 
community. 

It  is  not  good  business  to  bus  students 
away  from  their  communities  against 
their  wishes  nor  to  transfer  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  to  midyear  to  a  school  con- 
trary to  their  wishes.  Nor  is  it  good  busi- 
ness to  abandon  expensive  school  grounds 
to  grow  up  in  weeds  and  bushes.  This 
problem  needs  further  study  by  legal 
experts  so  that  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress may  be  carried  out. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Members  of 
the  House  from  the  Southern  States 
whose  schools  have  been  most  disrupted 
met  with  Alabama  Gov.  Albert  Brewer, 
Georgia  Gov,  Lester  Maddox,  Louisiana 
Gov.  John  McKelthen,  and  Mississippi 
Gov.  John  Bell  Williams.  We  hope  that 
from  this  meetmg  will  come  some  com- 
mon ground  on  which  we  can  all  work 
toward  brtoging  about  a  return  to  local 
control  of  our  school  systems. 

Last  year,  I  placed  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  number  of  letters  from 
students,  parents,  teachers,  and  com- 
munity leaders  who  objected  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  St.  Clair  County  Training 
School  by  the  Federal  courts.  This  was 
an  all -Negro  school,  and  because  no  white 
students  chose  to  attend  It  imder  the 
freedom-of-choice  plan,  the  court  de- 
creed that  it  would  be  closed  altogether 
and  the  students  were  sent  to  other  al- 
ready overcrowed  schools. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  place  to  the 
Record  a  few  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
letters  I  have  received  to  the  last  few 
weeks.  These  letters  reflect  the  feeltogs  of 
parents  and  teachers  to  my  congressional 
district  over  the  situation  that  exists  to 
the  public  schools  of  Alabama. 

The  letters  follow: 

FKBRtTAKT  4,   1970. 

The  Stn>axME  Court  Bttiloinc, 
Washington,  DC. 

OENTLcif  EN :  Today  was  Febrxiary  2nd  and 
Jefferson  County.  Alabama  was  forced  to  In- 
tegrate contrary  to  our  understanding  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  This  was  your  doing. 

When  the  ruling  was  handed  down  It  was 
done  without  any  oonslderatlan  whatsoever 
to  the  children  or  teachers.  Was  September 
1970  so  far  away?  Better  yet.  why  was  It  not 
done  In  September  19697  Oh.  It  probably 
would  have  met  opposition  but  the  mass  con- 
fusion and  needless  upsetting  of  the  children 
and  teachers  Involved  would  not  have  come 
about.  This  Is  happening  now. 

Today  the  children  came  to  school  wonder- 
ing If  their  teachers  would  be  there.  Our 
teachers  still  do  not  know  who  will  be  trans- 
ferred as  of  this  time.  They  know  who  Is 
eligible  and  must  go  through  the  agony  of 
waiting  and  wondering.  This  waiting  Is  most 
unfair,  mentally,  on  the  teacher  as  well  as 
the  children. 

We  are  not  against  Integration.  We  are  for 
everyone's  child  receiving  the  best  possible 
education.  We  are  not  tor  school  disruptions, 
teacher  changing,  readjustments  or  student 
busing  during  the  middle  of  a  school  year 
with  the  only  goal  In  mind  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  Thanks  to  you  gentlemen  this  Is 
what  our  second  grader  Is  receiving.  I  call 
It  very  unfair  and  undemocratic. 

We  live  In  an  area  we  chose  to  live  In  and 
expect  our  children  to  attend  the  school 
here,  not  somewhere  else;  because  we  feel 
this  should  be  their  right.  At  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  (of  which  we  are  two)  we  trans- 
port our  children  to  and  from  school. 

It  seems  to  us  during  the  past  several  years 
our  freedoms  are  diminishing.  Our  constitu- 
tion Is  slowly  losing  its  meaning  because  It 
says  one  thing  but  does  not  evidently  mean 


that  for  everyone.  If  the  constitution  was  en- 
forced for  all  persons  as  It  was  originally 
written,  we  do  not  believe  all  the  current 
civil  rights  legislation  would  be  necessary. 
By  a  court  ruling,  by  you,  a  matter  becomes 
word  and  law  and  you  could  care  less  what 
the  public  thlnlcs  and  wants.  Respect  for  you 
has  gone  way  down. 

Where  are  your  children  or  grandchildren 
going  to  school?  In  some  exclusive  private 
one  someplace  where  there  are  no  problems 
and  won't  be.  Why  Isn't  ours  going  to  one? 
Because,  we  believe  In  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, or  did.  and  prefer  It  over  a  private  one. 
Our  children  deserve  the  best  and  If  It  Is 
at  all  within  our  means  will  get  it. 

Our  teachers  don't  want  to  leave  their 
present  classrooms  at  this  time  of  the  school 
year.  They  are  conscientious  teachers  who 
also  can  see  the  harm  of  switching  mid- 
stream. Our  feeling  is  this,  they  don't  have 
the  freedom  of  teaching  where  they  wish, 
thanks  to  you. 

Freedoms?  The  American  People  are  slow- 
ly losing  theirs.  Washington  has  power  but 
wants  more.  The  more  they  control,  the 
more  they  want. 

We  CAine  to  Alabama  from  a  northern  state 
less  than  a  year  ago  so  our  family  Is  not 
native  southerners.  Frankly  the  south  and 
Its  problems  didn't  faze  us  one  way  or  the 
other.  Now  we  are  here  and  Involved  and 
our  views  and  opinions  have  changed  tre- 
mendously. Most  of  them  have  been  of  our 
government  in  Washington. 

We  don't  expect  this  letter  to  be  read  by 
anyone  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court 
benches,  and  because  you  gentlemen  do  not 
hold  an  elective  office,  you  do  not  have  to 
answer  to  your  constituents,  but  we  have 
said  what  we  started  out  to  say  and  thank 
the  good  Lord  we  still  have  that  freedom. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rkhaso  D.  Green. 

Stcamorb,  Ala.. 
January  19, 1970. 
Congressman  Bnx  Nichols, 
Waahinston,  D.C. 

Mt  Deax  Sir:  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  school  system  here  In  the  South  and 
I  feel  I  should  write  to  you  on  this  subject. 

I  have  no  children  In  school,  but  I  do 
have  nieces  and  I  feel  everyone  should  speak 
out.  What  I  cannot  understand — along  with 
most  of  the  people — is  where  our  Freedom 
of  Choice  has  gone.  Not  only  the  white 
people  but  the  Black  as  well. 

The  Federal  Ctovemment  says  they  have 
to  mix  in  school.  Well,  most  of  the  white 
and  black  people  have  accepted  this.  But 
why  bus  white  children  20  blocks  or  20 
miles  to  a  black  school  or  bus  black  chil- 
dren the  same  way.  Not  only  the  Freedom  of 
Choice  for  the  students  have  been  taken 
away,  but  for  the  teachers  as  well.  They 
have  no  choice  either.  They  have  to  teach 
where  they  are  told  to  teach.  Why?  Because 
the  Federal  Courts  say  you  do  It  this  wav 
or  no  Federal  aid.  What  Is  Federal  aid?  It 
is  taxes  that  every  day  working  men  and 
women  pay.  White  and  Black.  It  is  their 
money  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  educ-^ 
tlon.  not  to  ruin  it.  And  that  Is  what  Is 
going  to  happen. 

Take  a  case  In  the  city  of  Talladega.  I'm 
sure  you  read  it  In  the  Talladega  Daily 
Home  Paper.  This  Black  woman's  children 
could  walk  to  school  and  come  home  for 
lunch,  therefore  saving  this  family  money 
they  needed  for  other  things.  There  was 
six  or  seven  of  the  children.  She  went  to 
see  the  circuit  judge  and  he  said  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do.  By  law  he  could  not. 
So  they  bussed  her  children  completely 
across  town  to  a  white  school.  Now  I  ask. 
Where  did  this  Black  woman's  Freedom  of 
Choice  go.  as  well  as,  her  children? 

I'm  proud  I'm  a  Southerner  and  I  hope 
to  live  here  the  rest  of  my  life,  but  it  looks 
as  If  someone  somewhere  with  authority  has 
a  grudge  against  the  South. 

The  main  Issue  in  the  South  today  is  giv- 


ing the  Freedom  of  Choice  back  to  the  peo- 
ple. 
Thank  you.  I  remain. 
Tours  truly, 

Bettt  BARNrrr. 

Mardt  JiTNcnoN,  Ala., 

February  4,  1970. 
Hon.  Bill  Nichols. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Bill  Nichols:  I  am  very  much 
concerned  citizen  of  Marian  Junction,  Dallas 
County.  Ala.,  and  am  Interested  In  the  affairs 
of  Alabama  to  be  handled  by  the  efficient 
official  staff  of  Alabama. 

I  feel  this  "Inforced  School  Situation"  on 
the  few  Southern  States  is  "discrimination." 
All  States  should  be  treated  alike,  the  way 
I  see  it.  To  me  this  Is  not  according  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
call  this  "Civil  Rights"  nor  "Freedom  of 
Choice"  which  Constitution  calls  tor. 

Please  do  something  about  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Edwards. 

PnraoN,  Ala., 
January  31,  1970. 
Mr.  Bill  Nichols, 
Member  o}  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Nichols:  We  do  appreciate  your 
earnest  and  sincere  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
state  and  nation  In  these  trying  times. 

May  we  now  ask  you  to  work  for  laws  re- 
quiring freedom  of  choice  In  all  pubUc 
schools  In  all  fifty  states. 

Zoning  and  busing,  etc.  work  more  hard- 
ships on  both  races  here  and  everywhere  in 
the  nation.  Quality  education  Is  going  "down 
the  drain"  If  Congress  does  not  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  correct  this  unhiH;>py  and  need- 
less situation. 

We  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  please 
save  our  public  school  system! 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  H.  Veal. 

Selma,  Ala., 
February  7, 1970. 
Hon.  William  Nichols, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nichols:  I  am  enclosing  a  Xerox 
copy  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Selma  Times  Journal  on  February  5,  1970. 
This  article  U  by  David  Lawrence  In  whom 
I  have  Implicit  confidence  as  an  Interpreter 
of  legal  documents,  etc.  In  this  article  he 
refers  to  various  sections  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  such  as  407,  408.  409  and  410. 
I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  every  phase 
of  these  and  other  sections  on  the  subject 
of  "racial  Imbalance."  biising  school  chil- 
dren, etc. 

Mr.  Nichols,  please  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject  of  some  of  these  laws.  Not  only  does 
Mr.  Lawrence  state  what  the  Constitution 
permits  but  emphasizes  certain  items  here 
which  are  strictly  forbidden  by  it.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  Is  why  Federal  Judges 
as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court  continue  to 
rule  in  violation  of  these  provisions  and 
no  one  ever  seems  to  question  their  deci- 
sions. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  there  Is  no  system 
which  is  more  equitable  than  "freedom  of 
choice."  without  coercion,  when  it  comes 
to  placement  of  pupils  In  our  public  schools. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

W.  H.  Slaughter. 

(From   the  Selma   Times- Journal,   Feb. 

5. 19701 

Free  Choice  Is  Law 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — ^The    Oonstltutlon    oS    tbm 

United  States  spedflcaUy  says  that  Oongrecs 
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may  by  Uw  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Congress  recently  has  passed 
such  a  law.  forbidding  the  courts  to  issue 
any  order  to  achieve  "racial  balance"  in  the 
schools  by  busing.  The  Civil  RighU  Act  of 
1964  says: 

"Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  offi- 
cial or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
in  any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  other- 
wise enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the  courts 
to  insure  compliance  wltb  constitutional 
standards." 

In  another  section  of  the  same  act  is  the 
following  provision : 

"Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schoola  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

In  the  1969  appropriations  act  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
there  were  two  sections  that  dealt  with  the 
f creed  busing  of  students.  These  provide: 

"Section  409  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  act  may  be  used  to  force 
busing  of  students.  alMllshment  of  any 
school,  or  to  force  any  student  attending 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  to  at- 
tend a  particular  school  against  the  choice 
of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance. 

"Section  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  be  used  to  force 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  attendance  of  students  at  a 
particular  school  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining federal  funds  otherwise  available  to 
any  state,  school  district  or  school." 

In  1970  appropriations  act  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  has  been  vetoed  by  President  Nixon, 
these  sections  were  revised  to  read : 

"Section  407.  Except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  no  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  act  may  l)e  used  to  force  any 
school  district  to  take  any  actions  involving 
the  busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of 
any  school  or  the  assignment  of  any  stu- 
dent attending  any  elementary  or  secondary 
school  to  a  particular  school  against  the 
choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

"Section  408.  Except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  no  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  involving  the 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  students  to  a 
particular  school  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  state,  school  district  or  school." 

After  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  bill, 
it  went  back  to  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee. The  phrase  "except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution"  makes  the  two  provi- 
sions valueless  because  there  is  nothing  In  the 
Constitution  that  directly  or  Indirectly  deals 
with  the  compulsory  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren. The  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964  states 
broadly  the  power  of  Congress  to  forbid  the 
use  of  public  funds  to  correct  "racial  imbal- 
ance." but  it  has  to  be  proved  that  this  is  a 
result  of  a  state  law  or  deliberate  discrimina- 
tion locally. 

What  the  people  everywhere  are  insisting 
upon  is  "freedom  of  choice"  Insofar  as  the 
districts  In  which  they  reside  are  concerned. 
They  want  to  t>e  able  to  send  their  children 
to  any  school  within  a  school  district,  but 
they  cannot,  under  court  orders,  object  to 
children  of  other  races  attending  the  same 
schools.  The  parents,  however,  do  not  feel 
their  own  children  should  b«  required  to  go 
to  a  distant  school  to  correct  "racial  imbal- 
ance '  Congress  has  specifically  ruled  against 
this  remedy  and  has.  in  effect,  prohibited  not 
only  the  courts  from  issuing  such  an  order 
but  alao  the  Deportment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  from  carrying  out  any  such 
Instructions  at  the  courts. 


This  problem  certainly  needs  further 
study,  particularly  by  legal  experts,  so  that 
some  solution  in  conformity  wltb  "the  law 
of  the  land"  m.iy  be  found,  (c) 


TAKE    PRIDE    IN    AMERICA— NO.    29 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation.  In 
1967,  Americans  sent  76.593.000,000  pieces 
of  mail.  This  was  over  seven  times  more 
than  the  United  Kingdom,  the  second 
leading  mailer  in  the  world,  which  sent 
10.918.000.000  pieces 


VIETNAM  CASUALTY  REPORT:   THE 
DOWNWARD  TREND 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  a  report.) 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  all  Americans  will  be  gratified 
to  learn  of  the  extent  to  which  President 
Nixon's  Vietnamization  program  is  work- 
ing to  reduce  U.S.  combat  casualties  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Although  there  are  some  who  appar- 
ently believe  the  President's  program  is 
a  program  only  in  name,  an  article  by 
James  D.  Hessman  and  Margaret  Berko- 
witz  in  the  February  14  issue  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  proves,  through 
an  analysis  of  U.S.  casualty  statistics 
over  the  past  2  years,  that  U.S.  combat 
deaths  have  been  dropping  significantly 
since  the  start  of  the  Vietnamization 
program. 

There  were  some  5.000  fewer  U.S.  com- 
bat deaths  in  Vietnam  in  1969  than  there 
were  in  1968.  Mr.  Speaker.  More  Impor- 
tant, as  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  points 
out  in  its  well-researched  and  carefully- 
documented  article,  the  rate  of  U.S.  cas- 
ualties, both  dead  and  wounded,  has  been 
steadily  downward  for  the  {>ast  6  months. 

While  this  has  been  accomplished,  as 
the  Journal  article  also  proves,  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies  have  been  steadily  improving  to 
the  point  where  they  are  now.  with  con- 
tinued U.S.  support,  of  course,  demon- 
strably winning  their  war  of  attrition 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  aggressors. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  best 
statistical  documentation  and  analysis  of 
the  downward  trend  of  U.S.  casualties 
in  Vietnam  which  has  come  to  my 
attention. 

The  article  follows: 
I  Prom  Armed  Forces  Journal,  Feb.  14,  1970] 
VnrTNAM  Casualtt  Rkpo«t:  Thk  Downwabo 
TaxNo 

(By  James  D.  Hesaman  and  Margaret 
Berkowttzi 

President  Nixon  is  winning,  dramatically 
and  demonstrably,  his  battle  to  reduce  U.S. 
comt>at  casualties  in  Vietnam,  and  the  do- 
mestic political  impact  in  the  election  year 
of  1970  could  be  enormous. 

Data  compiled  by  the  Armed  Forces  Jour- 
nal from  various  official  U.S.  source  docu- 
ments reveal  that: 

D.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  suSerad  some  6.227 


fewer  combat  deaths  in  1969 — President 
Nixon's  first  year — than  in  1968.  There  were 
9J65  U.S.  combat  deaths  in  1969  compared 
to  14,593  in  1968  The  1969  total,  in  fact,  is 
even  a  shade  less  than  the  total  of  9.378  com- 
bat deaths  suffered  by  U.S.  forces  in  1967. 

The  number  of  U.S.  combat  wounded  also 
was  down — almost  23.000 — In  ""  ' :  69.943, 
compared  to  92.920  in  1968. 

More  important,  there  Is  n.  --.  evident  a 
steadily  downward  Umd  in  the  U.S.  casualty 
statistics:  In  the  first  half  of  1968.  President 
Johnson's  last  year  in  office.  U.S.  forces  suf- 
fered an  average  of  362.3  battle  deaths  per 
week.  In  the  second  half  of  1968  this  figure 
dropped  to  188.2  per  week,  but  climbed  again 
In  the  first  three  months  of  1969.  after  Mr. 
Nixon  was  sworn  into  office,  to  a  dishearten- 
ing 253.2  per  week  figure,  before  tailing  off 
slightly  In  the  second  quarter  of  1969  to 
235  8  per  week. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1969.  presumably 
after  the  Nixon  Laird  "Vietnamization"  pro- 
gram had  taken  better  bold,  U.S.  combat 
deaths  dropped  significantly  lower — to  130.6 
per  week.  The  downward  trend  continued  In 
the  fourth  quarter  as  U.S.  combat  deaths 
dropped  to  90.7  per  week.  Thus,  despite  an 
ominous  start,  the  1776  per  week  combat 
death  average  for  all  of  1969  was  almost  100 
per  week  below  the  275.3  average  In  1968. 

South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  deaths, 
after  soaring  to  an  alarming  1,043.1  per  week 
F>eak  In  the  second  quarter  of  1969.  also  have 
dropped  considerably.  The  ARVN  lost  an  aver- 
age of  355.7  men  per  week  in  the  third  quar- 
ter, and  347.5  men  per  week  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1969.  This  is  less  than  35<;^  of  the 
fearful  second  quarter  toll. 

Enemy  deaths  also  have  dropped,  but  not 
so  steeply  as  have  allied  deaths.  The  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  lost  a 
combined  3.007  6  men  per  week  last  year,  not 
appreciably  lower,  on  a  percentage  basis,  than 
the  3.684.2  men  per  week  they  lost  in  1968. 
Perhaps  of  more  significance  are  the  In- 
dividual third  and  fourth  quarter  statistics, 
which  reveal  that,  at  a  time  when  both  U.S. 
and  ARVN  combat  losses  were  decreasing, 
enemy  combat  deaths  were  increaaing — from 
2.371  5  deaths  per  week  In  the  third  quarter 
of  1969  to  2,384.7  deaths  per  week  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

THE  CHANCING  KILL  RATIOS 

Underscoring  the  varying  rates  of  change 
In  the  allied  and  enemy  casualty  statistics 
are  the  morbid  and  controversial  but  in 
many  respecu  useful  "kill  ratios,"  which 
show  that : 

(1)  The  ratio  of  enemy  dead  to  allied 
dead — 5.06  in  1968 — climbed  to  5.28  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1969.  The  ratio  had  peaked 
at  6.74  in  the  first  quarter  of  1969  but.  in 
the  second  quarter,  when  the  Vietnamization 
program  was  first  getting  underway,  plum- 
meted to  2.76 — a  change  which  created  con- 
siderable concern  among  allied  planners. 
The  4.30  ratio  for  all  of  1969  still  was  some- 
what lower  than  the  5  06  ratio  in  1968,  but 
the  trend  was  steadily  upward. 

(2)  The  ratio  of  enemy  dead  to  U.S.  dead 
was  up  appreciably — from  12.59  in  1968  to 
16.94  in  1969.  Here  again  the  absolute  figures 
tell  only  half  the  story.  What  Is  of  greater 
importance  is  the  trend  of  the  ratio,  which 
has  Increased  steadily  over  the  past  two 
years:  from  12.34  in  the  first  half  of  1968. 
to  13.06  in  the  second  half  of  1968.  to  14.M 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1969.  to  16.22  in  the 
second  quarter,  to  18.49  in  the  third  quarter, 
and  finally  to  26.29  (over  twice  the  second 
half  1968  ratio)  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969. 
In  U.S.  political  terms  the  significance  here 
Is  not  so  much  the  absolute  kill  ratio  as  such, 
but  the  politically  potent  fact  that  the  ever 
more  favorable  ratio  is  but  one  more  reflec- 
tion of  the  dramatic  reduction  In  U.S.  combat 
casualties  during  the  first  year  of  the  Nlzon 
Administration. 

(3)  The  ratio  of  enemy  dead  to  ARVN  dead 
alao  shows  a  steady  U  not  spectacular  up- 
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ward  trend.  The  enemy /ARVN  ratio — 8.79  in 
1968 — climbed  to  13.39  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1969.  when  South  Vietnamese  forces  were 
relatively  Inactive.  The  ratio  dropped  sharply, 
to  3  44,  in  the  second  quarter,  but  climbed 
back  up  to  6.66  In  the  third  quarter  and 
edged  up  still  higher,  to  6.86.  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  The  continuing  upward  trend  at  a 
time  when  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  as- 
suming more  and  more  of  the  combat  bur- 
den must  necessarily  give  pause  to  North 
Vietnamese  planners,  who  undoubtedly  hoped 
to  fare  much  better  against  the  ARVN  than 
they  have  so  far  against  U.S.  forces. 

A    HAPPY   CONTRAST 

The  long  range  picture  beginning  to 
emerge  is  In  happy  contrast  to  the  grim  pros- 
pects which  faced  President  Nixon  after  his 
first  six  months  In  office.  In  an  earlier  analy- 
sis of  the  comparative  Johnson/Nixon 
casualty  statistics  (2  August  1969.  a  time 
when  most  press  reports  were  headlining  a 
•lull"  in  combat  activity),  the  Journal 
pointed  out  that  U.S.  combat  deaths  had.  In 
fact,  increased  some  ZOTc  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  Nixon  Administration  (com- 
pared to  the  last  six  months  of  the  Johnson 
Administration),  that  the  enemy/allied  kill 
ratio  had  dropped  slgnifloanUy  during  the 
same  period,  and  that  the  ARVN  were  suf- 
fering heavy  and  perhaps  politically — and 
therefore  militarily — fatal  combat  losses. 

CAi;SE  rOR  CONCCXN 

Despite  the  more  encouraging  trends '  of 
the  longer  range  12-months  statistics,  how- 
ever, there  still  are  numerous  reasons  for 
concern : 

In  each  of  the  last  two  years.  U.S.  combat 
deaths  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  were  more 
than  double  the  number  in  the  second  half. 
An  Increase  in  U.S.  casualties  in  the  first  half 
of  1970.  therefore,  although  such  is  unlikely, 
would  not  be  without  recent  historical 
precedent. 

U.S.  combat  casualties,  while  decreasing, 
are  sUll  high— 9.365  dead  and  69.943 
wounded  in  1969.  Even  If  the  combat  death 
rate  holds  at  the  current  90.7  per  week  mark 
(1.105.1    wounded   per  week)    the  U.S.  still 


would  suffer  over  62.000  more  casualties — 
Including  some  4.600  deaths — over  the  next 
12  months. 

Total  U.S.  combat  deaths  are  now  over 
40.000.  and  the  wounded  total  is  approach- 
ing the  275,000  mark.  And  the  higher  the 
casiialty  lists  climb  the  greater  the  cumula- 
tive frustration  of  the  American  public.  For 
this  reason,  although  recent  polls  shows  the 
majority  of  U.S.  citizens  back  President 
Nixon's  handling  of  the  war,  it  is  still  quite 
possible  that  Hanoi  may  once  again  try, 
through  a  new  escalation  of  combat  activity, 
to  win  by  political  means  what  it  patently 
cannot  achieve  militarily. 

A  WAR  OF  ATTRmON 

This  latter  possibility  is  considered  most 
unlikely,  however.  U.S.  planners  concede  that 
the  enemy  could,  by  concentrating  bis  forces 
and  by  accepting  heavy  losses,  achieve  cer- 
tain short  term  military  successes.  But  It  is 
now  considered  almost  impossible  for  the 
North  Vietnamese/Viet  Cong,  after  losing 
close  to  600,000  men  in  the  war — some  ex- 
perts have  calculated  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese combat  death  rate  now  exceeds  their 
birth  rate — to  mount  a  sustained  offensive 
for  any  significant  duration  of  time. 

Even  if  they  did,  President  Nixon  has- 
several  times  warned,  without  getting  into 
specifics,  that  be  would  be  willing  to  take 
whatever  "appropriate  action"  is  necessary 
to  counteract  a  new  enemy  offensive,  if  and 
when.  (A  number  of  observers  believe  such 
"appropriate  action"  by  the  President  would 
Include  a  resumption  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.) 

If  the  enemy  were  foolish  enough  to  esca- 
late the  war  once  again,  despite  the  Nixon 
warning,  it  would  of  course  mean  a  higher 
degree  of  combat  Intensity  for  a  while,  but 
it  also  likely  would  lead  to  a  much  heavier 
U.S.  offensive  which  could.  In  turn,  bring  the 
war  to  a  final  screeching  halt. 

HANOI'S  DILEMMA 

It  is  Hanoi,  rather  than  Washington  or 
Saigon,  which  now  finds  Itself  caught  in  a 
dilemma.  If  It  escalates  the  war.  It  could 
precipitate  an  unacceptably  harsh  U.S.  reac- 
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tlon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  It  bides  Its  time 
to  build  up  its  own  strength,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  lose  on  the  battlefield,  and  it  will 
at  the  same  time  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  more  time  to  further  build  up  the 
capabilities  of  their  own  rapidly  improving 
military  forces  and  to  consolidate  their  still 
shaky  but  improving  political  situation. 

This  is  not  all.  Hanoi  has  other  prob- 
lems. Among  them: 

( 1 )  The  increasingly  bitter  intramural  row 
between  the  USSR  and  Communist  China 
could — and  possibly  already  has — led  to  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies to  North  Vietnam  as  the  two  Commu- 
nist superpowers  retrench  to  build  up  their 
own  forces. 

(2)  With  the  death  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  the 
North  Vietnamese  lost  an  Irreplaceable  lead- 
er who,  whatever  his  true  characer,  pos- 
sessed a  charisma  and  a  reputation  vm- 
matched  by  few  other  men  in  the  world, 
and  certainly  not  by  any  of  his  successors. 

(3)  Because  of  their  bungling  of  the  POW 
issue  and  their  truculence  in  Paris,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  lost  a  good  share 
of  the  puzzling  moral  strength  they  possessed 
among  those  nations  who  for  various  rea- 
sons good  and  bad  have  refused  to  condemn 
Hanoi  for  Its  attempt  to  subjugate  South 
Vietnam. 

(4)  Within  the  United  States  Itself  pub- 
lic opinion  has  rallied  behind  the  President, 
a  result  180  degrees  from  what  the  Caax- 
munlsts  expected — much  credit  for  this,  of 
course,  must  be  given  to  the  President's 
adroit  handling  of  domestic  criticism  with 
his  3  November  speech  of  last  year,  now 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  high  point 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  flrst  year  in  office. 

All  of  the  above  factors  Indicate  that  time 
now  is  definitely  on  the  side  of  the  U.S.  and 
Its  South  Vietnamese  allies,  and  very  much 
against  North  Vietnam. 

It  Is  Impossible,  and  would  be  exceedingly 
foolish,  to  predict  with  any  certitude  the 
certain  end  of  an  always  unpredictable  war. 

But  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  all  the 
indicators  of  final  combat  success  are  now, 
perhaps  for  the  flrst  time,  pointing  uni- 
formly to  ultimate  allied  victory. 
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Note:  1st  half  1968:  Jan  20  through  Juty  20. 1968  2d  halt  1968:  July  21.  1968  through  Jan.  18. 1969. 1st  quarter  1969:  Jan.  19, 1969  through  Apr.  19, 1969.  2d  quarter  1969:  Apr.  20,  1969  through 
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1969  through  Jan.  17,  1970. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  joNKs  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FuLTOM  of  Tennessee  >.  for 
today.  Pebruar>'  19.  and  Friday.  Febru- 
ary 20.  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Henderson  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pulton  of  Tennessee),  for  today  and 
remainder  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
illness.  

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  grainted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis*  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  WiiLiAMS.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMXR.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bush,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stucer  of  Wisconsin,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

tThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:  ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rt&n,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 24. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  urjmimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

ISi.  Madden. 

Mr.  HoLinxLO  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Buchanan  following  the  remarks 

of  Mr.  MiZXLL. 

Air.  HocAN  immediately  following  Mr. 
Jonas  during  general  debate  today. 

Mr.  CuNNTNGHAJi.  to  rcvlse  and  extend 
his  remarks  prior  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr.  Flood,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  HJl.  15931. 

Mr.  Michel  to  include  tables  and  ex- 
traneous matter  with  his  remarks  made 
today  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
HJl.  15931. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Utt  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Mathias  m  two  instances. 
Mr.  'Vatson. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  DzviNE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Whalley.   , 

Mr.  Reid  of  ^ew  York  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Pelly  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Derwinsxi. 

Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  GOLDWATBR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  In  four  instances 

Mr.  MooRHBAO  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Gripfiths. 

Mr.  LowENSTEUf  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Boccs. 

Mr.  ScHEUBR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  BiAGCi  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Udall  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  PURCCLL. 

Mr.  KocH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Conyers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynsxi. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ullican. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Hagan. 
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H  R.  14788.  An  act  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  Ftorelgn  Serrlce  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System  and  for  other 
purpoaea. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  February  23. 
1970.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clase  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

10M.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notification  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projecu  proposed  to  be  undertak- 
en for  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air 
Force  Reaerve.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  U.S.C.  a233a(l):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Serrlces. 

1667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  amount  of  loans.  In- 
surance and  guarantees  Issued  In  connec- 
tion with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  No- 
vember and  December,  1969.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  14323.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
cost-of-living  allowances  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  duty  outside  the 
United  States  or  In  Hawaii  or  Alaska:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-842).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEIL,  from  th*"  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  ABERNETHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ANDEasoN  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bcvill, 
Mr.  Blanton.  Mr.  BaocK.  Mr.  Car- 
T«M.  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Dun- 
can,  Mr.   Evinb  of  Tenneaaee.   Mr. 
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Plowsrs,  Mr.  Polton  of  Tenneaaee, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,     Mr.    Kotkendau.,    Mr. 
QunxKN,      Mr.      Stubblixield,      Mr. 
Wamplkr,  and  Mr.  Whitten  ) : 
H.R.  16061.  A  bill  to  amend  section  16d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
to  Increaae  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  HOSMER  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Bbown  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  BtrrroN.  Mr.  Btrne 
of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Caret,    Mr. 
Clkvkiand,  Mr.  CotwsHLiN,  Mr.  Oar- 
MATZ,   Mr.   GUDE,    Btr.    Hobton.   Mr. 
Kutkenoall,   Mr.   Lowenstein,   Bir. 
Olsen.  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Rbifei..  B4r. 
RoBisoN,     Mr.     RooiNO.     Mr.     Roe. 
Mr.  ScHEtTTR.  Mr.  SMTTH  Of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Stbiger  of  Arizona,  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
H.R.  16062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
ODay  Act  to  extend  the  provision  thereof  to 
severely    handicapped    Individuals   who   are 
not   blind,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  CSovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR  ( by  request )  : 
H.R.  16063.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  and  Income  limitations  under  the 
Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  16064.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Uberallze  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

REm  of   New  York.  Blr.  Dent.  Mr. 

Bell  of  California.  Mr.  Daniels  of 

New  Jersey,  Bfrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Hansen 

of  Idaho.  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Schzuer. 

and  Mr.  Oatdos)  : 

H.R.  16065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

Act  of  1965.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 

on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  16066.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16  per- 
cent Increaae  In  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Conunerce.         

By  Bilr.  BUTTON: 
HJl.  16067.  A  blU  to  make  the  armed  rob- 
bery of  gasoline  stations  a  Federal  olTenae; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.  16068.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion   (through  credit  or  refund)    from  the 
employees'  tax  imder  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self-employment  tax.  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  16069.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
nalUtary  career  personnel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Tdnnet,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Johnson  of 

California,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Sisk, 

and  Mr.  Rotbal)  : 

H.R.  16070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 

for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 

of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 

for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  16071.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates  and 
Income  limitations  relaUng  to  payment  of 
pension  and  parents'  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  16072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  amount  of  project  reservoirs 
storage  capacity  that  may  be  allotted  for  wa- 
ter  quality   control;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  16073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15  per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method    of    cooaputlng    interest    on    Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BimoN,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dttlski,  Mr. 
Hathawat,  Mr.  Hosicer,  Mr.  O'Neill 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Rodino)  : 
HJl.  16074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  ad- 
justment and  adjustment  assistance  provi- 
sions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HJl.  16076.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16  per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method   of   computing   Interest  on   Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  16076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16  per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  computing  Interest  on  invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Ux.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  16077.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
pollution  control  in  selected  river  basins  and 
waterways  of  the  United  States  through  com- 
prehensive planning  and  financial  assistance 
to  municipalities  and  regional  management 
associations  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  16078.  A  blU  to  enlarge  the  classes  of 
persons  eUglble  for  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance,  and  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  16079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  further  project  the 
privacy  of  Individual  taxpayers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  16080.  A  blU  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  first  $760  of  Interest  received  on  de- 
posits in  thrift  Institutions;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
'   ByMr.  KEE: 
HR  16081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15  per- 
cent Increase  in  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method   of   computing   Interest  on    invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  16082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fisheries 
Protection  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL   (for  himself,  Mr.  Btt- 
chanan.  Mr.  BtJRKE  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Del     Clawson.    Mr.     Collins.     Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son,   Mr.    DowDT.    Mr.    Edwards    of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  Mr.   Roberts,   Mr.   Scott,   Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Zion,  and  Mr.  Flow- 
ers) : 
H.R.  16083.  A  bill  to  establish  nondiscrim- 
inatory school  systems  and  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  elementary  and  secondary  students 
to  attend  their  neighborhood  schools,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  MOORHBAD: 
HJl.  16084.  A  bUl  to  authorize  assistance 
under  the  section  236  program,  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  and  the  public  housing 
program    for    dormitory-type    housing    de- 
signed for  low-income  single  Individuals;  to 
the  Committee  on   Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York : 
HJl.  16086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  class  actions  In  the  U.S.  district  courts 
against  persons  responsible  for  creating  cer- 
tain environmental  hazards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  16086.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  noise;  to 
the  Committee   on   Intersta^   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  16087.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  Involun- 
tary busing  of  schoolchildren  and  to  adopt 
freedom  of  choice  as  a  national  policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  16088.  A  bin  to  amend  section  106  of 
the   Clean   Air  Act  to   authorize   Increased 
grants  to  be  made  to  certain  air  pollution 
control  agencies  not  now  eligible  therefor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  16089.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  mitTimiiiTi 
amount  of  the  lump-sum  death  payment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  16090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16  per 
cent  increase  in  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accoimts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  16091.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STUBBI.EFIELD : 
H.R.  16092.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  In- 
spection of  certain  egg  products  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  restrlcUon  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  qualities  of  eggs; 
uniformity  of  standards  for  eggs  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  and  cooperation 
with  State  agencies  in  administration  of  this 
act;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
HJl.  16093.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  rates  and 
income  limitations  relating  to  pajrment  of 
pension  and  parents'  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  16094.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  16095.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJl.  16096.  A  biU  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
bUlngual  proceedings  In  certain  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
H.R.  16097.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction  of.   and    Investment    In.    housing: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  16098.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment   of    poslsecondary    education    through 
continuation  of  existing  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  postsecondary  institutions  and  their 
students,    through    the    institution    of    new 
programs,    and    for    other    purposes,    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By    Mr.    HOSMER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BaocK.  Mr.  Chaweix.  Mr    Fiichan. 
and  Mr.  P«eunchvtskn  i  : 
H  R.  16099    A   bin   to  amend   the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  thereof  to 
severely    handicapped    individuals    who    are 
not    blind:    and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 
By  Mr   KEITH 
H.R.  16100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1961.  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  Advisory  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Ui   MEEDS: 
H.R.  16101.  A  bill  to  amend  section  117  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  up  to  »300  per  month  of 
scholarships  and  fellowship  grants  for  which 
the   performance  of   ser\lces  Is  required:    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H  R.  16103.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15-per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method    of    computing    interest    on    Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R  16103.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H  R  16104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  'o  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlts. 

H  R.  16105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  16106.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  29.  1888.  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
obstructive  and  Injurlotis  deposits  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  to  provide  for  the  ter- 
mination of  certain  licenses  and  permits: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR : 
H  R.  16108.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Uniform 


Time  Act  of  19««  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  end  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  September  of  each  year:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Mrcas) 

H  R   16109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 

Water   Conservation   Fund   Act   of    1965.   as 

amended,   and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 

Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations 

H.R.  16110  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  to  conduct 
studies  and  make  recommendations  respect- 
ing the  reclamation  and  recycling  of  mato- 
rlal  from  solid  wastes,  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  an^  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16111  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  extend  Its  duration,  provide  for 
national  standards  of  ambient  air  quality, 
expedite  enforcement  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol standards,  authorize  regulation  of  fuels 
and  fuel  additives,  provide  for  improved  con- 
trols over  motor  vehicle  emissions,  establish 
standards  applicable  to  dangerous  emissions 
from  stationary  sources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16112.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  faculties,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HR.  16113  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HR.  16114  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended:  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16115.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr  BRINKLEY: 
HJ  Res  1087  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  tenure  in  ofllce 
of  Supreme  Court  Judges;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  DADDARIO: 
H.J  Res  1088  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  May  4 
through  May  10.  1970.  as  "National  Black 
Business  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FINDLEY: 
HJ.  Res  1080  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  wonoen:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.J.  Res.  1090.  Joint   resolution    proposing 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary- 

By  Mr  LOWENSTEIN; 
HJ.  Res.  1091.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  1092.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  change  the  age  qualifica- 
tions of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  JudlcLiry 

By  Mr  BROTZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GoLDVirATta)  : 
H.  Res  842  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
sUndlng  committee  to  be  kiiown  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon   (for  her- 
self.   Mr.    ANDfxsoN    of    Tennessee. 
Mr.     Blatnix.     Mr.     Colmes.     Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Delanet. 
Mr.     Dent,     Mr.     Edmondson,     Mr. 
Fltnt.  Mr.  Galifianakis.  Mr.  Oay- 
Dos,    Mr.    Gibbons.    Mr.    Hays.    Mr. 
HoLWTELD.     Mr      Jones     of     North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Kabth.  Mr.  Landbum. 
Mr   Peppeb.  Mr.  SisK.  Mr.  Teacde  of 
Texas,  Mr  Ullman,  Mr.  Wbicmt.  Mr. 
Young,    Mr.    Klucztnski,   and    Mr. 
Udall)  : 
H.  Res.  843.  Resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal  policies  on  the  quality  of 
education    In    the    United    States:    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.    Res.    844.    Resolution    authorizing    the 
expenditure   of   certain    funds   for    the   ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity; to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornIa  Introduced  a  bill 
(HR.  16116)  for  the  relief  of  Veronica  Cas- 
tillo de  Mallarl.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

398.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Daniel  Edlor  Leveque,  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— r/iiir«dai/,  February  19,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Ood.  the  light  of  all  that  is 
true,  and  the  glory  of  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful, in  the  hush  of  this  morning  moment 
may  Thy  presence  envelop  all  our 
thoughts.  We  thanlt  Thee  for  every  holy 
impulse,  every  noble  deairc.  and  every 
inmost  yearning  which  leads  us  to  Thy- 
self. We  beseech  Thee  to  make  this  place 
an  arena  of  high  service  and  holy  living. 
Take  not  our  burdeivs  from  us  but  give  us 
strength  to  carry  them.  Keep  us  close  to 


Thee  and  if  the  way  grows  dark  and  the 
course  imclear,  light  up  our  pathway 
with  Thy  truth  that  we  fail  Thee  not. 
Impart  Thy  grace  and  truth  to  each  of 
us  that  we  may  be  good  enough  and  wise 
enough  for  our  times. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  entered  on  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  February  18.  1970.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S  3477— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  OIL  IMPORT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  ex- 
tensive discussions  and  expressions  of 
legitimate  concerns  voiced  by  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  on  this  Na- 
Uon's  oil  Import  policy.  The  problems 
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and  issues  surrounding  the  formulation 
of  an  intelligent  and  workable  policy  are 
complex.  This  complexity  has  created  a 
tendency  to  rely  on  easily  understood 
myths  rather  than  on  sound,  although 
complicated,  analyses  of  the  facts. 

I  know  few  problems  which  have 
greater  long-range  effects,  both  upon  the 
security  of  this  Nation  and  the  stability 
of  our  economy,  than  the  oil  policy  we 
shall  set  for  ourselves  in  the  next  few 
months.  Therefore,  It  is  essential  that 
we  cut  through  the  myths  and  mini- 
answers,  both  of  which  may  be  super- 
ficially attractive,  and  begin  a  careful 
and  thorough  analysis  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding our  oil  industry.  An  issue  of 
this  Importance  can  receive  no  lesser  at- 
tention than  a  full  and  open  discussion 
by  all  interested  segments  of  our  society 
of  every  relevant  facet  of  this  problem. 

The  legislation  I  want  to  discuss  to- 
day concerns  our  mandatory  oil  import 
quota  program  which,  I  feel,  has  served 
our  Nation  well  for  the  past  11  years. 
This  legislation  retains  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  present  program  but  provides 
certain  significant  modifications  to  ac- 
commodate anticipated  changes  in  our 
increasing  needs — changes  necessary  for 
a  balanced  supply  of  low -cost  petroleum 
products  for  all  these  United  States.  My 
proposed  legislation  will,  I  hope,  accom- 
plish two  purposes:  First,  it  will  provide 
a  vehicle  for  public  discussion,  analysis 
and  scrutiny  of  the  issues  and  problems 
involved  in  establishing  a  national  policy 
on  petroleum.  Second,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  retain  by  legislative  ac- 
i  tion  a  mandatory  import  quota  system 
similar  to  the  program  which  has  proved 
to  be  workable. 

Our  present  oil  import  quota  program 
rests  upon  two  premises:  First,  our  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry  must  be  main- 
tained to  Insure  that  this  Nation  has  a 
reliable  and  adequate  supply  of  petro- 
leum to  meet  its  domestic  needs  in 
times  of  national  crisis.  The  second  jus- 
tification is  that  import  controls  are  just 
as  necessary  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  petroleum  industry  as  they  are  to 
most  of  our  other  industries. 
national  secubitt 

In  1956.  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
faced  a  severe  shortage  of  fuel  and  oil 
because  of  their  dependence  upon  the 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  of 
the  unstable  Middle  East.  When  crude 
sources  and  supplies  were  denied  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  they  were  saved 
from  a  heatless  and  llghtless  winter  only 
because  our  Nation  was  able  to  provide 
them  with  the  petroleum  products  they 
so  desperately  needed. 

This  Congress  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
leave  the  people  of  this  Nation  in  a  situ- 
ation which  could  lead  to  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  forced  to  endure  in 
1956. 

The  existing  mandatory  oil  import 
control  program  was  established  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  in  1959  to  provide  for 
the  national  security  by  preserving  a 
vigorous,  healthy  petroleimi  Industry  in 
the  United  States.  In  1969,  In  a  report  to 


the  President's  Task  Force  on  Oil  Im- 
port Control,  the  Department  of  Defense 
certified  the  central  importance  of  petro- 
leum supplies  to  the  national  defense. 
They  wrote : 

The  very  chance  of  success  or  failure  in 
any  conflict  binges  on  oil.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  most  striking  point  of  commonality 
between  the  major  weapon  systems  of  the 
military   departments   Is  the   thirst   for   oil. 

They  continue : 

United  States  domestic  petroleum  capa- 
bility must  be  available  to  meet  military 
need  In  case  normal  foreign  sources  are  de- 
nied. These  denials  may  take  many  forms. 
For  example,  a  denial  of  a  supply  sotirce  In 
a  normally  friendly  country,  which  may  not 
at  the  time  be  in  sympathy  with  our  cause, 
can  be  just  as  final  as  the  destruction  of 
those  sources  by  enemy  action. 

In  the  period  after  World  War  n  and 
leading  up  to  President  Eisenhower's 
proclamation,  this  country  experienced 
the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  and  expropriation 
actions  in  Iraq,  Argentina,  Cuba,  and 
elsewhere.  More  than  a  decade  later,  in 
the  wake  of  the  Arab-Israel  war  and 
the  Peruvian  expropriations,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  look  to  the  Middle  East  and 
conclude  that  those  foreign  supplies, 
which  comprise  70  percent  of  the  world's 
known  reserves,  are  now  secure.  Nor  is 
it  rational  to  conclude  that  our  relations 
with  those  nations  will  necessarily  im- 
prove in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is 
my  firm  opinion  that  American  foreign 
relations,  particularly  with  the  oil-rich 
Middle  East,  have  not  stabilized  suflB- 
ciently  in  this  decade  to  justify  the 
abandonment  of  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port control  program.  It  is  essential  to 
our  national  security. 

Reason  dictated  our  oil  import  policy 
over  a  decade  ago;  reason  dictates  that 
it  be  continued.  The  imperative  of  secu- 
rity is  a  two-edged  sword:  Not  only  must 
we  avoid  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
sources,  but  we  must  also  preserve  the 
flexibility  which  only  a  strong  domestic 
petroleum  industry  can  provide.  Our  con- 
sumption of  crude  oil  was  4.8  billion  bar- 
rels in  1968.  It  will  reach  6.7  billion  bar- 
rels by  1980.  In  the  next  decade  we  must 
locate  and  develop  an  additions^  46  bil- 
lion barrels  of  reserves  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to  meet  that  increased  need.  Our  do- 
mestic, private  petroleum  industry  must 
be  strong  enough  to  meet  this  challenge. 

ECONOMIC    CONSIDERATIONS 

Some  of  the  concern  expressed  by  my 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  on  this  is- 
sue has  focused  on  the  cost  of  controls 
which  will  keep  this  country  safe  from 
the  effects  of  dependence  on  an  unstable 
foreign  oil  supply.  As  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  which  has  the  highest 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  I 
join  In  the  concern  that  oil  costs  be 
held  as  low  as  our  national  security  will 
allow.  And,  I  am  equally  concerned  that 
the  cost  of  oil  products  be  properly  de- 
termined and  rightly  assigned.  To  ac- 
complish this  complex  task,  our  discus- 
sion must  uncover  in  detail  the  economic 
impact  on  all  Americans  of  the  controls 
established  1^  our  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem. 


I  would  like  to  begin  by  discussing  the 
dangerous  myths  that  have  arisen  thus 
far  In  debate  of  this  issue.  The  facts 
surroimdlng  the  cost  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  complicated,  but  when  they  are 
analyzed  they  are  Illuminating.  These 
facts  refute  the  facile  statements  which 
make  for  easy  headlines  and  reveal  the 
complexity  and  importance  for  this 
entire  problem. 

The  two  most  often  expressed  myths 
surrounding  the  cost  of  the  oil  import 
control  program  are:  That  the  cost  of 
this  system  to  the  consimier  is  exces- 
sive and  that  excess  profits  are  accruing 
to  our  domestic  petroleum  Industry  be- 
cause of  It. 

COST  TO  THE  CONStlMZB 

An  examination  of  the  price  of  gasoline 
in  the  United  States  reveals  that — ex- 
cluding taxes — the  consumer  of  gasoline 
now  pays  2.27  cents  per  gallon  more — 
an  increase  of  10  percent — for  the  regu- 
lar grade  of  gasoline  than  he  did  the  year 
before  the  program  was  initiated  which 
would  have  been  1958.  The  price  of  all 
consumer  goods  in  the  United  States  has 
risen  approximately  28  percent  since  that 
time.  The  price  of  gasoline  has  risen  only 
a  third  as  fast  as  the  average  for  con- 
sumer products.  But  even  this  statistic 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Of  that 
2.27  cents  Increase  In  the  price  of  gaso- 
line, only  0.80  cent  is  attributable  to  a 
rise  in  the  price  from  the  refiner.  The 
bulk  of  the  increase  in  the  consumer  price 
is  due  to  costs  incurred  by  dealers  and 
2.02  cents  per  gaUon  Increase  State  and 
Federal  taxes. 

When  analyzed  in  light  of  the  rising 
price  of  other  consumer  goods  and  in- 
creasing taxes  and  distribution  costs,  it 
is  readily  seen  that  the  price  of  gasoline, 
during  the  period  of  the  imposition  of  our 
present  mandatory  oil  import  control 
program,  has  remained  extremely  stable. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  price 
New  England  consumers  must  pay  for 
their  petroleum  products.  Blame  has 
been  assigned  to  the  processors  of  crude 
oil.  An  analysis  of  the  origins  of  consumer 
price  increases  in  petroleum  products 
will  be  helpful  here.  A  March  1969  re- 
view published  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  offers  this  analysis  of  the  New 
England  petroleum  situation: 

Somehow  there  has  develoi>ed  a  widespread 
impression  that  petroleum  products  cost 
much  more  In  New  England  than  elsewhere 
In  the  nation  because  the  region  does  not 
have  any  refineries.  If  this  were  true,  the 
consumers  of  New  England,  or  many  other 
regions  for  that  matter,  would  understand- 
ably have  catise  for  complaint.  But  the  Im- 
pression Is  erroneous — it  is  based  upon  mis- 
information. 

Actually,  prices  In  New  England  do  not 
differ  significantly  from  those  In  most  other 
sections  of  the  nation.  Reflecting  variations 
in  the  basic  elements  of  cost,  consumer  prices 
naturally  are  not  precisely  the  same  every- 
where— but  the  differences  are  usually  minor. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts.  Clearly  the  price  of 
gasoline  In  Boston  Is  not  out  of  line  (33.3 
cents  per  gallon  for  regular  In  1968  In  New 
England  versus  33.7  for  the  national  aver- 
age)—It  Is  neither  the  highest  nor  the  low- 
est, and  Is  below  the  United  States  average. 
Because  of  the  variation  In  local  distribution 
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co6t«.  prtcM  >n  other  p»rt«  of  New  Kngland 
range   sltgbtly   above   or   below   the   Boaton 

level. 

The  report  continues : 

The  tendency  U  to  blame  the  oil  Industry 
for  all  price  increaaes  In  the  last  decade. 
When  an  analysis  of  the  price  rise  In  Boaton 
between  1963  and  1M8  show*  that  a  price 
Increase  of  six  cenu  a  gallon  U  a  result  of 
a  four  and  a  half  cent  increase  in  the  dealer 
margins,  a  one  cent  increase  In  taxes  and 
only  one-tenth  of  a  cent  Increase  In  total 
crude,  refinery,  and  transportation  coeU 
A  comp*rlson  for  other  petroleum  products 
wUl  Indicate  a  similar  situation 

We  can  shed  a  little  more  light  on  the 
high  cost  of  New  England  heating  fuel 
products  with  a  look  at  heating  fuel  costs 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Ac- 
cording to  1969  figures  taken  from  the 
magazine  "Fuel  Oil  and  Oil  Heat,"  the 
wholesale  tank  car  price  of  No.  2  heating 
oils  in  New  England  was  11.50  cents  per 
gallon,  compared  with  11.30  cents  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  region.  11.60  cents  in  the 
South  Atlantic  region,  10  86  cents  in  the 
Midwest.  12.21  cents  in  the  Par  West,  and 
a  national  average  of  11  35  cents  per  gal- 
lon. Again,  New  Englauid  is  neither  the 
highest  nor  the  lowest  in  wholesale  pric- 
ing, and  they  are  within  fifteen  one- 
hundredths  of  a  cent  of  the  national 
average.  Retail  prices,  however,  reflect 
the  reason  for  the  honest  concern  of 
the  Northeast  over  heating  costs.  The 
consumer  buys  heating  oil  In  New  Eng- 
land for  17.80  cents  per  gallon,  nearly 
•  a  full  cent  over  the  national  average 
of  16.86  cents  per  gallon  and  well  above 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States  pay  17.30  cents;  South  Atlan- 
tic. 16.40  cents:  the  Midwest.  16.50 
cente:  and  the  Par  West,  16.30  cents. 

The  factor  which  force*  the  tank  car 
price  and  the  consumer  price  so  far  apart 
Is  the  dealer  jobber  or  wholesalers  costs. 
Nationally,  wholesalers  collect  a  5.51 
cents  per  gallon,  but  in  New  Eiigland 
this  figure  is  6.30  cents,  the  highest  in 
the  Nation. 

It  seems  apparent  from  all  this  that 
attempts  to  assess  to  oil  producers  the 
bulk,  or  even  a  good  part,  of  the  recent 
price  increases  Is  unfair.  It  Is  one  of  the 
easy  answers  which  slights  the  facts  and 
discredits  an  industry  which  has  held  the 
line  while  Uxes  and  wholesalers'  costs 
have  soared.  For  most  of  the  upward 
trends  in  product  prices,  we  should  look 
away  from  crude  prices,  which  have  re- 
mained relatively  constant,  to  these  sig- 
nificant Increases  In  taxes  and  dealers' 
costs.  In  the  case  of  Boston  gasoline,  the 
dealer  costs  on  the  regular  grade  went  up 
over  5  full  cents  in  the  6  years  from  1963 
through  1968,  more  than  doubling,  from 
5  to  10.2  cents  per  gallon,  while  crude, 
refinery,  and  transportation  costs  to- 
gether rose  only  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per 
gallon.  These  flgiu-es  are  difficult,  but 
they  tell  the  story.  They  say  that.  If  we 
are  looking  to  the  producers  of  oil  tot 
an  explanation  of  the  rising  price  of  oil. 
we  are  not  looking  in  the  right  direction. 
We  ought  to  look  to  taxation  policies  and 
to  the  causes  for  continuation  of  out- 
moded methods  of  local  distribution. 
A  second   factor   in   consumer   costs 


which  I  want  to  discuss  is  the  difference 
between  apparent  and  real  costs  to  the 
economy  of  our  oil  Import  quota  pro- 
gram. The  cost  of  the  program  has  often 
been  represented  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  the  consumer  pays  for 
petroleum  products  under  the  program 
and  the  price  he  would  pay  if  there 
were  no  program.  The  real  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  economy  is  not  this  ap- 
parent cost  but  rather  the  additional 
cost  of  producing  the  petroleum  domes- 
tically over  the  cost  of  producing  the 
petroleum  in  a  foreign  country.  Recent- 
ly my  good  friend.  Russell  E.  Train, 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  approached  the 
problem  this  way: 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  figures  that  have 
been  used  to  describe  the  cost  of  the  cur- 
rent oil  Import  control  program  Basically, 
two  kinds  of  costs  have  claimed  moat  of  the 
attention 

There  U  first,  the  coat  to  the  consumer  of 
the  present  program.  This  Is  measured  by 
the  increased  price  the  consumer  of  oil  prod- 
ducts  must  pay  t>ec«use  of  the  existence  of 
an  oU  security  program 

The  coat  of  the  program  to  the  nation, 
often  called  the  resource  cost,  measures  the 
additional  economic  resources  of  labor, 
materials,  equipment,  and  capital  required 
to  produce  additional  oil  In  the  United  States 
or  to  provide  other  forma  of  emergency  oil 
supplies  to  the  ITalted  SUtes  .  .  .  This  Is  a 
net  cost  to  the  economy  that  cannot  t>e 
made  to  disappear  by  passing  It  around  from 
one  sector  to  another  .  .  . 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  Is  a  large 
difference  between  these  two  cost  figures 
due  «o  the  large  element  of  transfer  pay- 
ments between  various  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy. Coats  of  the  present  program  to  con- 
sumers have  been  estimated  as  high  as  tT 
billion  based  on  1975  use  rates,  compared 
with  resource  cost  of  about  $1  billion  an- 
nually. But  It  Is  this  lower  figure — the  net 
cost  to  the  nation  after  all  the  transfers 
from  one  American  pocket  to  another  have 
been  wrun^  out— that  Is  the  true  measure- 
ment of  the  premium  we  are  paying  to 
have  a  reliable  oil  supply  In  support  of  our 
national  security  It  appears  quite  modest 
In  comparison  with  some  of  tlie  other  coat 
elements  of  our  national  security. 

Thus,  while  the  consumer  may  be  pay- 
ing a  higher  price  for  his  petroleimi 
products,  the  bulk  of  this  additional  cost 
is  going  to  pay  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
American  petroleum  industry  workers 
who  would  be  unemployed  If  the  oil  were 
derived  from  a  foreign  source.  Those 
who  feel  as  I  feel  about  unemployment 
caused  by  cheaper  foreign  imports 
should  consider  carefully  the  effect  any 
change  In  our  current  program  will  have 
upon  employment  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
Is  making  a  very  important  statement 
this  morning.  I  only  regret  there  are  not 
more  Senators  present  In  the  Chamber 
to  hear  what  he  says,  because  If  they 
were  to  hear  him  and  to  understand  and 
comprehend  the  full  significance  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  talked   about  In 


connection  with  abandoning  the  manda- 
tory oil-import  program  which  we  pres- 
ently have,  and  substituting  for  It  some 
of  the  proposals  made  by  the  task  force. 
I  am  certain  it  would  be  abundantly 
clear  to  everyone  what  the  Senator  Is 
saying,  insofar  as  the  impact  on  labor 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
American  union  leaders  meeting  In 
Miami  Beach,  Fla  .  recently  recognized 
the  threat  of  cheaply  produced  foreign 
Imports  and  have  called  a  conference 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  next  month  to 
study  what  they  call  the  crisis  in  for- 
eign trade.  One  of  them  said  that  labor 
concern  would  run  head  on  into  some 
aspects  of  President  Nixon's  policy  of 
expanding  free  trade  by  lowering  world 
trade  barriers.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
observation  of  the  AFL-CIO  leaders  that 
a  rising  fiood  of  imported  goods  is  forc- 
ing some  American  firms  out  of  business 
and  pushing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
UJ8.  workers  onto  unemployment  and 
welfare  rolls.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  President  Is  blind  to  these  warn- 
ings nor  will  he  trade  off  what  protection 
we  have  left  for  domestic  Industries  that 
are  now  threatened  by  this  rising  fiood 
of  imports. 

I  have  Joined  Senators  from  textile, 
steel,  shoe,  and  meat  producing  States 
In  an  effort  to  stem  this  fiow  and  restore 
some  semblance  of  balance  to  our 
Import-export  trade  and  stop  the  outflow 
of  UjS.  Jobs  to  the  countries  that  produce 
these  goods  at  a  fraction  of  U.S.  labor 
costs. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  that 
it  is  entirely  Inconsistent  to  me  that  we 
should  have  minimum  wage  laws  on  one 
hand  and  cheaply  produced  foreign  im- 
ports displacing  our  more  hlglily  paid 
workers  on  the  other. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  spend 
Federal  funds  for  unemployment  and 
welfare  to  the  workers  of  an  industry 
that  has  been  disrupted  or  displaced  by 
Imports  nor  can  the  American  consumer 
In  fairness  expect  industry  to  do  the 
impossible  which  Is  to  sell  to  him  at 
prices  that  would  be  profitable  only  if 
industry  paid  wages  nearer  the  foreign 
level.  Such  a  level  of  wages  has  been 
made  illegal  by  the  American  consumer 
and  his  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
gress through  mlnimimi  wage  laws, 
obligatory  collective  bargaining,  and 
other  laws. 

And  I  would  hope  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  continue  to  decry  the 
evils  of  shoe,  textile,  and  dairy  imports 
would  be  as  realistic  as  the  union  leaders 
In  Miami  Beach  who  did  not  single  out 
particular  Imports  that  should  be  al- 
lowed to  reduce  certain  prices  but 
directed  their  study  to  any  import  that 
threatens  American  Industry.  This  cer- 
tainly includes  the  flood  of  cheap  foreign 
oil  that  could  wreck  the  domestic  oil  and 
gas  industry  and  leave  this  country  at 
the  tender  mercies  of  those  nations  In 
the  Middle  East  that  control  most  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  American  Press  article  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Kansas  City  Times  of 
February  14.  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  In 
its  entirety.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articfe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
See  Pekil   in   Imports:    Union   Leaders  Sat 

THE  Increasing  Amount  or  Foreign  Ooocs  . 

TO  THE  United  States  Is  Detrimental  to 

Some    American    Firms    Doe   to    Wages — 

Thet  Note  Cheap  Labor  Aiboad  No  PRorrr 

roR  Buyer  Here 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. — Union  leaders  said  yes- 
terday a  rising  flood  of  imported  foreign 
goods  Is  forcing  some  American  firms  out  of 
business  and  pushing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  U.S.  workers  onto  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare rolls. 

And,  they  said,  consumers  in  this  country 
get  little  or  no  price  advantage  because  Im- 
porters and  retailers  take  the  added  profit 
from  goods  produced  at  lower  foreign  wage 
rates. 

"The  Amerlci)^  consumer  does  not  profit 
from  cheap  labor  abroad,"  said  Jacob  Clay- 
man.  admlnUtrator  of  the  APL-CIOs  Indus- 
trial Union  department,  embracing  60  unions 
with  nearly  half  the  labor  federation's  13.6 
million  members. 

Lester  Null,  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Potters,  said  that  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  American  production  of  dinner 
ware  would  be  completely  dead  In  another 
five  years  and  "the  Importers  can  then  raue 
prices  as  high  as  they  damn  well  please." 

"We  have  to  compete  with  worKers  lu 
Hong  Kong  earning  16  cents  an  nour,  worK- 
ers In  Japan  earning  ;5U  cents  ana  worxers  In 
Spain  earning  35  cents,"  Charles  Pelnsteln, 
president  of  the  International  Leather  Goods 
union,  said. 

"It  makes  you  wonder  who  the  hell  won 
World  War  II."  said  Richard  Livingston,  sec- 
retary of  the  Carpenters  union.  He  said 
Japanese  wood  Imports  have  caused  the  lay- 
off of  35,000  U.S.  workers  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  lumber  mills.  Some  mills  have 
closed,  he  said. 

The  labor  leaders,  at  a  meeting  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Maritime  Trades  department  represent- 
ing 27  unions  with  7.5  million  members, 
voted  to  Join  the  Industrial  Union  depart- 
ment In  a  conference  In  Washington  March 
19-20  to  study  what  they  call  the  crisis  in 
foreign  trade. 

Nathaniel  Goldflnger.  chief  economist  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  said  the  labor  concern  over 
Imports  would  run  head  on  into  some  aspects 
of  President  Nixon's  policy  of  expanding  free 
trade  by  lowering  world  trade  barriers. 

Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  Seafarers'  union 
and  the  maritime  traders  group,  said  the 
unions  must  work  together  to  bring  pressure 
on  Nixon.  "That's  the  name  of  the  game, 
pressure,"  Hall  said. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  making  a 
very  worthwhile,  a  very  substantial,  a 
very  Important,  and  a  very  critical  con- 
tribution to  a  subject  about  which  the 
average  American  knows  all  too  little. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  am  most  apprecia- 
tive and  extremely  proud  of  the  very 
fine  contribution  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  made. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  undesirable 
effect  of  purchasing  large  quantities  of 
oil  from  foreign  sources  would  be  the 
worsening  of  our  balance  of  payments 
and  liquidity  of  assets  situation.  The 
n.S.  balance  of  trade,  upon  which  this 


Nation  relies  to  keep  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  order,  has  declined  from  a  high 
of  $6,987,000,000  in  1964  to  only  $1,262,- 
000.000  in  1969.  If  we  now  alter  our  policy 
toward  oil  Imports  and  begin  importing 
large  amounts  of  foreign  o".  we  will  al- 
most surely  turn  this  surplus  into  a  def- 
icit. 

The  Cwnmerce  Department  recently 
aimounced  that  our  liquidity  balance  for 
1969  showed  a  deficit  of  $7  billion.  This 
means  that  there  Is  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eign private  citizens  and  corporations  7 
billion  more  American  dollars  in  liquid 
assets  than  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry 
hold  in  foreign  liquid  assets.  To  correct 
this  imbalance  In  our  liquidity  position, 
we  need  to  have  foreign  citizens  purchase 
more  of  our  goods,  and  we  must  refrain 
from  purchasing  as  many  of  theirs.  This 
will  create  a  more  favorable  balance  of 
trade  and  eventually  restore  a  balance  to 
our  liquidity  situation.  It  is  clear  that,  at 
a  time  when  we  need  to  increase  exports 
and  decrease  imports,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  abolish  our  oil-import  quota  system 
and  open  the  floodgates  and  our  wallets 
to  foreign  oil.  An  Increase  in  quotas  at 
this  time  would  have  a  most  undesirable 
effect  on  our  balance  of  trade  and  a 
disastrous  effect  on  our  liquidity  balance 
and  balance-of-payments  situation. 

the  ACTtJAL  PROriT  OF  THE  PETROLETTM 
TODUSTRT 

There  is  another  myth  In  this  area — 
the  persistent  notion  that  our  domestic 
producers  reap  and  keep  fantastic  profits. 
This  myth  suggests  we  could  slash  prices 
and  still  have  a  competitive  domestic 
petroleum  industry.  If  our  present  sys- 
tem had  brought  windfall  profits  to  the 
petroleum  producers,  it  should  have 
shown  up  In  their  percentage  earned  on 
invested  capital.  But  in  1968,  the  average 
return  on  the  net  assets  of  petroleum 
companies  was  12.9  percent,  less  than  the 
13.1  percent  returned  on  the  average  by 
all  manufacturing  industries.  Figtires  for 
the  past  10  years  show  that  the  net  re- 
turn earned  by  oil  producers  has  been 
below  the  average  of  other  manufactur- 
ing industries  conslstentl.v  throughout 
the  decade.  One  himdred  thirty  com- 
panies engage  in  the  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  production  of  crude  oil  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  dominant  cwn- 
pany,  not  even  a  big  three  or  big  five; 
30  different  oil  companies  account  for 
over  half  of  the  crude  production  and  the 
largest  among  them  supplies  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total. 

That  is  the  description  of  competitive 
industry.  We  cannot  give  any  less  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  domestic  petroleum 
producers  than  we  provide  for  other 
American  manufacturers.  To  me,  it  Is  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  discredit  an  industry 
upon  whose  health  and  continued  re- 
sourcefulness rests  the  long-term  security 
of  America,  and  it  is  national  security 
which  remains  the  foremost  goal  of  our 
Import  control  program. 

It  is  tmrealistlc  for  anyone  to  assume 
that  oil  prices  could  escape  the  impact 
of  rising  costs — costs  which  the  whole 
Nation  has  faced  because  of  the  insidious 
inflation  we  have  encountered  in  recent 
years. 


In  spite  of  the  effects  of  Inflation, 
petroleum  producers  have  held  the  price 
line.  Yet  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  Congress  added  $500  million  to  the 
Federal  taxes  petroleum  producers  pay. 
This  is  in  addition  to  $11  billion  in 
taxes — amounting  to  21  cents  per  dollar 
of  gross  revenue — or  more  than  three 
times  the  6.6  percent  accounted  for  by 
the  average  U.S.  corporate  enterprise — 
already  paid  armually  by  the  oil  industry. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Representative  Wil- 
bur Mills,  stated  to  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls  last  July, 
when  the  tax  reform  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House: 

If  at  the  same  time  Congress  Is  reducing 
depletion  allowances.  It  develops  that  im- 
ports of  oil  are  increased,  the  combination  of 
the  two  could  be  Injurious  to  the  develop- 
ment of  further  reserves  in  the  United 
States. 

This  telegram  aptly  expresses  my 
fears. 

on,    in    ALASKA 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  frank  about 
my  interest  as  an  Alaskan  in  the  com- 
plex problem  of  the  cost  of  oil.  As  every 
Member  knows,  the  largest  oil  fields  in 
North  America  were  recently  discovered 
in  the  North  Slope  area  of  my  State.  Al- 
ready the  oil-producing  industry  hsis 
committed  over  $1  billion  to  bring  this 
oil  to  American  markets.  This  $1  billion 
and  billions  more  required  in  the  next 
years  will  be  invested  in  an  area  where 
our  Alaska  native  people  live  in  abject 
poverty,  where  the  average  life  expect- 
ancy of  the  Alaska  native  is  less  than  45 
years,  and  where  the  true  unemployment 
rate  is  in  excess  of  20  percent. 

When  North  Slope  production  is  un- 
derway, oil  produced  in  1  year  will  equal 
or  exceed  the  $400  million  worth  of  gold 
which  was  discovered  during  the  entire 
Klondike  gold  rush  era.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  our  future  oil  policy  not 
hamper  the  devel(H>nient  of  this  resource 
which  will  bring  to  my  State  a  full  share 
of  the  prosperity  of  this  Nation. 

We  must  recognize  the  tremendous 
challenge  to  the  oil  Industry  to  meet  ex- 
panding U.S.  petroleum  requirements.  We 
are  not  running  out  of  oil;  we  are  run- 
ning out  of  easily  accessible,  low-cost 
oil.  We  have  tapped  most  of  the  deposits 
only  a  few  thousand  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  Future  production  must  come 
from  deeper  zones  and  from  more  remote 
areas  such  as  our  Alaskan  Arctic. 

Let  me  quote,  from  the  "Energy 
Memo"  of  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  words  of  Edward  Sy- 
monds.  senior  economist: 

Looking  ahead,  it  appears  that  oil  com- 
panies may  have  to  spend  as  much  as  $8,000 
for  every  additional  barrel  per  day  of  de- 
mand in  the  non-communist  world.  Tills 
would  give  rise  to  an  estimated  Investment 
of  over  $200  billion  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ditional demand  expected  to  arise  over  ttie 
next  eleven  years.  This  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent to  (M  much  as  one-fltth  of  the  total 
new  financing  by  private  indtistry  in  the 
United  States.  The  need  to  meet  such  heavy 
capital  calls  wlU  have  far-reaching  m^dl- 
catlons  for  the  econc»ny  as  a  whole.  It  also 
presents  a  re«a  challenge  to  oompany  man- 
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•^ment    In    devising    a    tMCanced   flnanclal 
package  for  the  future. 

Exploration  companies  spent  $6  bil- 
lion in  1968  to  find  oil.  They  will  need 
billions  more  to  send  their  rigs  and 
crews  out  to  frozen  tundra  and  rolling 
seas.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  estimated  that  we  must  find  4.5  bil- 
lion barrels  per  year  of  new  reserves. 
Even  when  North  Slope  production 
reaches  its  full  output  in  1975.  Alaska 
will  be  supplying  only  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  requirements.  At  that  same 
time,  production  Is  forecast  to  be  peak- 
ing smd  even  in  decline  in  some  estab- 
lished areas.  By  1980.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  U.S.  production  east  of  the 
Rockies  will  be  declining  at  an  annual 
rate  of  300.000  barrels  per  day. 

I  am  not  trying  to  raise  specters:  we 
need  to  sketch  out  clearly  the  crisis  which 
will  follow  when  our  consumption  rate 
out5trl{>s  discovery  Now  is  a  critical 
time;  what  the  Nation  establishes  sis  its 
Import  control  policy  this  year  will  de- 
termine our  sufficiency  and  security  for 
at  least  the  next  decade. 

It  can  take  up  to  7  years  to  bring  a  dis- 
covery into  :ull  production.  Wells  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  will  not  flow  at  a 
maximum  for  at  least  6  years  after  dis- 
covery. At  this  moment  we  are  determin- 
ing the  kind  of  climate  this  industry  will 
operate  in  over  the  next  decade  and  the 
kind  of  national  security  this  Nation 
will  enjoy  for  years  beyond  that. 

Our  oil  industry  as  a  business  will 
meet  added  costs  as  they  are  in  other 
businesses,  by  siphoning  funds  out  of 
nonmcome  areas  such  as  exploration. 
The  cost  squeeze  has  already  driven  the 
number  of  exploratory  wells  down  dras- 
tically—to  less  than  9.000  in  1968  from 
14.500  in  1957.  A  lower  crude  price  struc- 
ture would  most  cerUinly  eliminate  the 
development  of  technology  for  convert- 
ing shale  oil  and  creating  synthetic  oil. 
Investments  which  will  yield  no  return 
for  years  require  stability.  And.  it  is  my 
opinion  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
sUbility  that  our  present  oil  quota  pro- 
gram has  generated.  Alaskan  oil  would 
probably  have  remained  undiscovered. 

OTKSB   CONSSQCXNCXS 

A  shortsighted  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  our  oil  import  quota  system  ig- 
nores long-range  consequences  that 
abolition  of  this  system  would  have.  I 
list  them  briefly : 

First,  the  development  of  future 
sources  of  domestic  petroleum,  natural 
and  synthetic,  would  decline  and  eventu- 
ally wither  away.  Any  drastic  change  in 
our  present  program  is  the  beginning  of 
a  longrun  spiral  into  dependence  on 
foreign  sources. 

Second,  an  increase  in  resources  cost, 
what  Mr.  Train  identified  as  "added  re- 
sources of  labor,  materials,  equipment. 
(U3d  capital  required  to  produce  addi- 
tional oil  in  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
vide other  forms  of  emergency  oil  sup- 
plies." will  be  experienced  through  ex- 
penditures to  protect  our  foreign  sup- 
plies in  unstable  parts  of  the  world  and 
to  provide  for  reserve  productive  facili- 
ties. Such  costs  can  only  be  paid  for  by 
increased  taxes. 


Third,  the  natural  gas  supply  pinch 
we  now  have  with  us  will  steadily  worsen. 
Almost  all  gas  deposits  have  been  dis- 
covered incidental  to  oil  exploration.  A 
serious  cutback  in  oil  exploration  will 
halt  any  significant  increase  in  our 
shrinking  natural  gas  supplies.  And.  as 
our  gas  demand  exceeds  supply,  prices 
for  natural  gas  will  also  go  up. 

Fourth,  the  local  economies  of  31  oil- 
producing  States  will  suffer  by  the  loss 
of  needed  revenues  and  dislocation  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  reasons 
I  have  discussed  above,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  Congress  make  certain  that  no 
change  in  its  existing  oil-import  quota 
program  will  occur  without  a  full  and 
open  discussion  of  the  issues  involved. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day codifies  the  basic  structure  of  our 
present  mandatory  import  program  and 
recognizes  the  interests  of  national  secu- 
rity inherent  in  a  secure  source  of  petro- 
leum supplies. 

This  legislation  will  preserve  all  ex- 
emptions presently  granted  and  will  rec- 
ognize some  of  the  unique  problems  of 
the  various  sectors  of  our  Nation,  such 
as  the  New  EIngland  States  and  Hawaii. 

I  am  aware  of  the  inequities  related  to 
the  New  England  States  due  to  our  pres- 
ent program.  In  response  to  that  situa- 
tion, this  legislation  proposes  the  subdi- 
vision of  district  I  into  district  la.  New 
England;  lb.  the  Middle  Atlantic  States; 
and  Ic.  the  South  Atlantic  region.  To  al- 
leviate the  shortages  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  areas  have  brought 
about,  this  legislation  would  provide  im- 
mediately an  additional  quota  of  20.000 
barrels  per  day  of  finished  product  for 
district  la;  10.000  barrels  per  day  for  lb: 
and  20.000  barrels  per  day  for  district  Ic. 
This  legislation  also  recognizes  the  need 
for  flexibility  by  granting  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  authority  to 
change  the  quota  by  10  percent  in  any 
12-month  period.  Thus,  the  President  can 
respond  to  a  surge  in  demand  in  any  of 
the  districts  by  directing  a  larger  quota 
to  that  area.  This  bill  will  allow  the  con- 
struction of  local  refineries,  when  neces- 
sary, which  could  utilize  the  special 
allotment. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  the 
State  of  Hawaii  must  import  all  of  its  oil 
requirements.  This  bill  declares  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  to  be  in  a  new  district  VI, 
where  foreign  fuel  can  be  imported  under 
the  same  formula  as  in  district  V.  This 
will  attend  to  Hawaii's  special  needs. 

The  biU  is  far  reaching  in  nature,  but 
dees  not  fall  into  the  easy  trap  of  abol- 
ishing a  good  system  for  bad  reasons. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  important  statement 
made  by  Capt.  Emory  C.  Smith.  Director 
of  the  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale 
Reserves,  Washington  DC.  to  the  10th 
annual  Washington  meeting  of  the  Arc- 
tic Institute  of  North  America,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion 


of  my  remarks.  This  statement  sets  forth 
the  future  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4  as  an  emergency  supply  source  of 
petroleum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

The  bill  (S.  3477)  to  impose  statutory 
quotas  on  imports  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleimi  products,  and  to  impose  recip- 
rocal duties  on  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries which  impose  duties  on  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  produced  in  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stzvens  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3477 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oil  Import  Act  of 
1»70". 

TITLE  I— OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS 
ocriNmoNs 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  "Person"  Includes  an  Individual,  a 
corporation,  firm,  or  other  business  organiza- 
tion or  legal  entity,  and  an  agency  of  a  State 
or  local  government,  but  does  not  Include  a 
department,  establishment,  or  agency  of  the 
IJnlted  SUtes. 

(bl(l)  "District  I"'  means  the  States  of 
I4alne.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massachu- 
setts. ConnecUcut.  Rhode  Island.  New  York. 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  Dela- 
ware, West  Virginia,  Virginia.  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

(3)  "District  lA"  means  the  States  of 
Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massachu- 
setts. Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 

(3)  "District  IB"  means  the  SUtes  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

(4)  "District  IC"  means  the  States  of 
Maryland.  Delaware.  West  Virginia.  Virginia. 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  "DlstrlcU  II-IV"  means  all  of  the 
States  of  the  United  SUtes  except  those 
States  within  District  I.  District  V.  and 
District  VI. 

(d)  "DUtrlcU  I-rV"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  all  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  except  those  States  within 
District  V  and  District  VI. 

(e)  "District  V"  means  the  States  of 
Arizona.  Nevada.  California.  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

(f)  "District  VI"  means  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

(g)  "Crude  oil"  means  crude  petroleum 
as  It  Is  produced  at  the  wellhead  and  liquids 
(under  atmospheric  conditions)  that  have 
been  recovered  from  mixtures  of  hydrocar- 
bons which  existed  In  a  vaporous  phase  In 
a  reservoir  and  that  are  not  natural  gas 
producu  and  the  Initial  liquid  hydrocar- 
bons produced  from  tar  sands. 

(h)  "Finished  producU"  means  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following  petroleum  oils,  or 
a  mixture  or  combination  of  such  oils,  which 
are  to  be  used  without  further  processing 
except  blending  by  mechanical  means: 

<1>  liquefied  gases— hydrocarbon  gases 
such  as  ethane,  propane,  propylene,  butyl- 
ene.  and  butanes  (but  not  methane)  which 
are  recovered  from  natural  gas  or  produced 
In  the  reflnlng  of  petroleum  and  which,  to 
be  maintained  In  a  liquid  state  at  ambient 
temperatures,  must  be  kept  under  greater 
than  atmosphere  presaures:         ) 
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(3)  gasoline — a  refined  petroleum  distil- 
late which,  by  Its  composition.  Is  suiuble 
for  use  as  a  carburant  In  internal  combus- 
tion engines: 

(3)  Jet  fuel — a  refined  petroleum  distil- 
late used  to  fuel  Jet-proputelon  engines; 

(4)  naphtha — a  refined  petroleum  distillate 
falling  within  a  distillation  range  overlap- 
ping the  higher  gasoline  and  the  lower  kero- 
senes: 

(5)  fuel  oil — a  liquid  or  llquefiable  pe- 
troleum product  burned  for  lighting  or  for 
the  generation  of  beat  or  po^er  and  derived 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  crude  oil.  such 
as  kerosene,  range  oil.  distillate  fuel  oils. 
gas  oil,  dlesel  fuel,  topped  crude  oil,  residues; 

(6)  lubricating  oil — a  refined  petroleum 
distillate  or  specially  treated  petroleum 
residue  used  to  lessen  friction  between  sur- 
faces; 

(7)  residual  fuel  oil — topped  crude  oil  or 
viscous  residuum  which  has  a  viscosity  of 
not  less  than  45  seconds  Saybold  universal 
at  100°  F.  and  crude  oil  which  has  a  vis- 
cosity of  not  less  than  45  seconds  Saybold 
universal  at  100°  F.  minimum  viscosity  and 
which  is  to  be  used  as  fuel  without  further 
processing  other  than  by  blending  by  me- 
chanical means;  and 

(8)  asphalt — a  solid  or  semi-solid  cementl- 
tlous  material  which  gradually  liquefies 
when  heated.  In  which  the  predominating 
constituents  are  bitumlns.  and  which  Is  ob- 
tained in  refining  crude  oil. 

(1)  "Natural  gas  products"  means  liquids 
(under  atmospheric  conditions).  Including 
natural  gasoline,  which  are  recovered  by  a 
process  of  absorption,  adsorption,  compres- 
sion, refrigeration,  cycling,  or  a  combination 
of  such  processes,  from  mixtures  of  hydro- 
carbons that  existed  in  a  vaporous  phase  In 
a  reservoir  and  which,  when  recovered  and 
without  processing  In  a  refinery,  otherwise 
fall  within  any  of  the  definitions  of  products 
conuined  In  paragraphs  (3)  through  (5), 
Inclusive,  of  subsection  (b) . 

(J)  "Unfinished  oils"  means  one  or  more 
of  the  petroleum  oils  listed  in  subsection 
(h).  or  a  mixture  or  combination  of  such 
oils,  which  are  to  be  further  processed  other 
than  by  blending  by  mechanical  means. 

(k)  "Petroleum  oils"'  includes  liquid  hy- 
drocarbons derived  from  crude  oil. 

(1)  '"SecreUry"  means  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior. 

EXCULATION    or    EMTaiES 

See.  103.  (a)  In  DlstrlcU  I-rv,  District  V, 
District  VI,  and  In  Puerto  Rico,  no  crude 
oil,  unfinished  oils,  or  finished  products  may 
be  entered  for  consumption  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  consumption,  and  no 
foreign  crude  oil.  unfinished  oils,  or  finished 
producU  may  be  brought  Into  a  foreign  trade 
Bone  In  DlstrlcU  I-IV.  District  V.  or  District 
VI  for  processing  within  the  zone,  except — 

(1)  by  or  for  the  account  of  a  person  to 
whom  a  license  has  been  issued  by  the  Secre- 
Ury pursuant  to  an  allocation  made  to  such 
person  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  him.  and  such  entries, 
withdrawals,  and  shlpmenU  into  foreign 
trade  zones  may  be  made  only  in  acccHtl- 
ance  with  the  terms  of  such  license, 

(3)  as  authorized  by  the  SecreUry  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(3)  as  to  finished  producU.  by  or  for  the 
account  of  a  department.  eiUbllshment,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  not 
be  required  to  have  such  a  license  but  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  or 

(4)  crude  oil.  unfinished  oils,  or  finished 
producu  which  are  transported  Into  the 
United  SUtes  by  pipeline,  rail,  or  other 
means  of  overland  transportation  from  the 
country  where  they  were  produced,  which 
country,  in  the  case  of  unfinished  oils  or  fin- 
ished producU,  Is  also  the  country  of  pro- 


duction of  the  crude  oil  from  which  they 
were  processed  or  manufactured. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  in  bis  discretion, 
authorize  entries  without  a  license  of  small 
quantities  of  crude  oil.  unfinished  oils,  or 
finished  producU.  including  samples  for 
testing  or  analysis,  baggage  entries,  and  in- 
formal entries. 

<c)  In  DlstrlcU  I-IV,  DUtrict  V.  and  Dis- 
trict VI.  and  m  Puerto  Rico,  no  department, 
establishment,  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  Import  finished  producU  in  excess  of 
the  respective  allocations  made  to  them  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  allocations  shall  be 
within  the  maximum  levels  of  Imporu  esUb- 
llshed  in  secUon  103. 

MAXIMUM  LEVELS  OP  IMPOKTS 

Sue.  103.  (a)(1)  In  DlstrlcU  I-IV.  for  a 
particular  allocation  period  the  maximum 
level  of  ImporU.  subject  to  allocation,  of 
crude  oil,  unfinished  oils,  and  finished  prod- 
ucts (other  than  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used 
as  fuel )  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  (a)  13.3  percent  of  the 
quantity  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids 
which  the  SecreUry  estimates  will '  be  pro- 
duced in  these  dlstrlcU  during  the  particular 
allocation  period  and  (B)  the  quantity  of 
ImporU  of  crude  oil,  unfinished  oils,  and 
finished  producU  excepted  by  section  103 
(a)  (4)  which  the  SecreUry  estimates  will 
be  Imported  into  these  dlstrlcU  during  that 
allocation  period  plus  the  quantity  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  by  which  shlpmenU 
of  unfinished  oils  and  finished  producU 
(other  than  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as 
fuel)  from  Puerto  Rico  to  DlstrlcU  I-IV  dur- 
ing that  allocation  period  will  exceed  the 
quantity  so  shipped  during  a  comparable 
base  period  In  the  year  1965.  As  used  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "natural  gas  liquids" 
means  natural  gas  producU  and  other  hy- 
drocarbons such  as  isoptentane,  propane,  and 
butane,  or  mixtures  thereof,  recovered  from 
natural  gas  by  means  other  than  refining. 
Within  such  maximum  level.  ImporU  of  un- 
finished oils  shall  not  exceed  such  percen- 
tum  of  the  permissible  ImporU  of  crude  oil 
and  unfinished  oils  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine and  ImporU  of  finished  producU 
(other  than  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as 
fuel)  shall  not  exceed  the  level  of  ImporU 
of  such  producU  Into  these  dlstrlcU  during 
the  year  1957  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  it  necessary  to  adjust  the  1957  level 
to  accommodate  an  allocation  made  pursuant 
to  the  last  sentence  of  section  105(b)  (4). 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  maximum  level  of 
Imports  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  there 
may  be  Imported  into  District  I  during  a 
particular  allocation  period  a  quantity  of 
finished  producU  (other  than  residual  fuel 
oil  to  be  used  as  fuel)  equal  to  not  mcM-e 
than  50.000  average  barrels  per  day,  of  which 
quantity  there  may  be  Imported  for  con- 
sumption VTlthIn  District  lA  20,000  average 
barrels  per  day.  District  IB  20.000  average 
barrels  per  day,  and  District  IC  10,000  aver- 
age barrels  per  day. 

(b)  In  District  V  and  In  District  VI,  the 
maximum  level  of  ImporU  of  crude  oil  and 
finished  producU  shall  be  an  amount  which, 
together  with  domestic  production  and  sup- 
ply and  Importe  excepted  by  section  102(a)- 
(4),  will  approximate  total  demand  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  periods 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  and,  for  purposes  of 
such  UmlUtlons,  imporu  of  unfinished  oils 
shall  be  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
ImporU  of  crude  oil  on  the  basis  of  such 
ratios  as  the  Secretary  may  establish.  With- 
in such  maximum  levels,  imporu  of  finished 
producU  shall  not  exceed  the  level  of  Im- 
porU of  such  producU  Into  District  V  and 
District  VI  during  the  calendar  year  1957. 
ImporU  of  unfinished  oils  as  such  (without 
respect  to  the  requirement  of  equivalence) 
shall  not  exceed  such   per  centum  of  the 


permissible  Imports  of  crude  oU  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

(c)  The  maximum  level  of  ImporU  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  into  District 
I.  DlstrtcU  Il-rv.  District  V,  and  District  VI 
for  a  particular  allocation  period  shall  be 
the  level  of  imporu  of  that  product  Into 
those  districts  during  the  caJendar  year  1957 
as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  consonant  with  the  objectives 
of  thU  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  having  Uken  Into  ac- 
count the  sUndards  prescribed  for  alloca- 
tion of  ImporU  of  crude  ol)  and  unfinished 
oils  Into  Puerto  Rico,  any  actions  Uken  pur- 
suant to  section  106,  and  shlpmenU  from 
Puerto  Rico  into  DlstrlcU  I-IV,  District  V, 
and  District  VI.  shall  esubllsh  for  each  al- 
location period  a  maximum  level  of  ImporU 
into  Puerto  Rico  of  crude  oil  and  unfin- 
ished oils  which,  in  his  Judgment,  is  con- 
sonant with  the  objectives  of  this  title.  The 
maximum  level  of  ImporU  of  finished  prod- 
ucts Into  Puerto  Rico  for  a  particular  allo- 
cation period  shall  be  approximately  the 
level  of  such  imporu  during  all  or  part  of 
the  calendar  year  1958  as  determined  by  the 
SecreUry  to  be  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  or  such  higher  level  as 
the  SecreUry  may  determine  is  required  to 
meet  a  demand  in  Puerto  Rico  for  finished 
producU  that  would  not  otherwise  be  met. 

(e)  The  levels  esubllshed,  and  the  toUl 
demand  referred  to.  In  this  section  do  not 
Include  free  withdrawals  by  persons  pur- 
suant to  section  309  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  §  1309),  or  pe- 
troleum supplies  for  vessels  or  aircraft  op- 
erated by  the  United  SUtes  between  poinU 
referred  to  In  said  section  309  (as  to  ves- 
sels or  aircraft,  respectively)  or  between  any 
point  In  the  United  SUtes  or  lu  posesslons 
and  any  point  In  a  foreign  country. 

ADJtrSTB<ENT    BT    PRESIDENT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  President  may.  by  execu- 
tive order,  from  time  to  time  adjust  the  level 
of  ImporU  provided  for  DlstrlcU  I-IV  by 
section  103(a)(1)  and  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  finished  producU  provided  for  Dis- 
trict I  by  section  103(a)  (2). 

(b)  No  adjustment  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  during  any  calendar  year 
which  (together  with  any  prior  adJustmenU 
made  during  the  same  calendar  year)  would 
increase  or  decrease  the  maxlmtun  level  of 
imporU  provided  by  secUon  103(a)(1)  by 
more  than  10  percent.  No  adjustment  may 
be  made  under  subsection  (a)  during  any 
calendar  year  which  (together  with  any  prior 
adJustmenU  made  during  the  same  calendar 
year)  wovUd  Increase  or  decrease  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  finished  producU  which 
may  be  imported  Into  District  I  under  sec- 
tion 103(a)(1)  by  more  than  5.000  average 
barrels  per  day. 

ALLOCATION    OF    IMPOKTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  issue  regulations  for  the  purpose 
of  implementing  this  title.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  levels  esub- 
llshed in  this  title  for  ImporU  of  crude  oil. 
unfinished  oils,  and  finished  producU  Into 
DlstrtcU  I-IV.  District  V.  and  District  VI 
and  into  Puerto  Rico,  and  shall  provide  for 
a  system  of  allocation  of  the  authorized  Im- 
porU of  such  crude  oil.  unfinished  oils,  and 
finished  producU  and  for  the  issuance  of 
licenses  pursuant  to  such  system,  with  such 
restrictions  upon  the  transfer  of  allocations 
and  licenses  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  (1)  With  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
ImporU  of  crude  oil  and  unfinished  oils  Into 
DlstricU  I-IV,  District  V,  and  District  VI, 
such  regulations  shall  provide,  to  the  extent 
possible,  for  a  fair  and  equiUble  distribution 
among  persons  having  refinery  capacity  In 
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theae  dUtrtcu  in  relation  to  refinery  Input* 
(excluding  Inputs  of  crude  oil  or  unfinlabed 
olU  Imported  pursuant  to  section  lOa(a) 
(4))  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  alao 
provide  for  the  making  of  allocations  of  Im- 
ports of  crude  oil  and  unfinished  oils  into 
DlstrlcU  I-IV.  DUtrlct  V.  and  District  VI  to 
persons  having  petrochemical  plants  In 
these  districts  In  relation  to  the  outputs  of 
such  plants  or  in  relation  to  Inputs  to  such 
plants  (excluding  inputs  of  crude  oil  or 
unfinished  oils  Imported  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103(8)  (4)).  Provision  may  be  made  In 
the  regulations  for  the  making  of  such  al- 
locations on  the  basis  of  graduated  scales. 
Notwithstanding  the  levels  prescribed  In 
section  103.  the  Secretary  may  also  by  regu- 
lation make  such  provisions  as  he  deems 
consonant  with  the  objectives  of  this  title 
for  the  making  of  allocations  of  Imports  of 
crude  oil  and  unfinished  oils  Into  Districts 
I-IV.  District  V.  and  District  VI  to  persons 
who  manufacture  from  crude  oil  and  un- 
finished oils  (Other  than  crude  oil  or  un- 
finished oils  imported  pursuant  to  section 
10aiaM4))  and  who  export  finished  prod- 
ucts and  petrochemicals,  subject  to  such 
designations  as  the  Secretary  may  make. 

(2)  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  t&e 
allocation  of  importa  of  crude  oil  and  un- 
finished oils  Into  Puerto  Rico  among  per- 
sons having  refinery  capacity  In  Puerto  Rico 
tn  the  calendar  year  1964  on  the  basis  of 
estimated  requiremenu.  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  of  each  such  person  for  crude  oil 
and  unfinished  oils.  The  regulations  shall 
provide  also  that  if.  during  a  period  com- 
prising the  same  niunber  of  months  as  an 
allocation  period  and  ending  three  months 
before  the  beginning  of  the  allocation  period, 
any  such  person  ships  to  DlstrlcU  I-IV.  DU- 
trlct V.  or  District  VI  unfinished  oils  or  fin- 
ished products  (other  than  residual  fuel  oil 
to  be  used  as  fuel)  or  sells  unfinished  oils  or 
finished  products  (other  than  residual  fuel 
oil  to  be  used  as  fuel)  which  are  shlp>ped  to 
Districts  X-rV.  District  V.  or  IXstrlct  VI  in 
excess  of  the  volume  of  unfinished  oils  or 
finished  products  (other  than  residual  fuel 
otl  to  be  used  as  fuel)  which  he  so  shipped 
or  which  he  sold  and  were  so  shipped  during 
the  year  19«5.  the  person's  allocation  for  the 
next  allocation  period  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  excess  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  by  regulation  for  the 
making.  In  insUnces  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  action  would  not  im- 
pair the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  title,  of  allocations  of  imports  of 
crude  oil  and  unfinished  oils  into  Puerto 
Rico  to  persons  as  feedstocks  for  facilities 
which  will  be  established  or  for  the  opera- 
tion of  facilities  which  are  established  and 
which  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  will 
promote  substantial  expansion  of  employ- 
ment In  Puerto  Rico  through  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  such  negotiations  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  Imposition  of  such  conditions 
and  restrictions  upon  such  allocations  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that 
any  Imports  so  allocated  are  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  an  allocation  Is  made 
and  that  the  holder  of  such  an  allocation 
fulfills  commitments  made  in  connection 
with  the  making  of  the  allocation. 

(3)  Except  for  crude  oU  or  unfinished  oils 
Imported  pursuant  to  special  relief  granted 
pursuant  to  section  106.  such  regulations 
shall  require  that  Imported  criide  oU  and 
unfinished  oils  be  processed  In  the  licensee's 
refinery  or  petrochemical  plant,  except  that 
exchanges  for  domestic  crude  or  unfinished 
oils  may  be  made  If  otherwise  lawful.  If  ef- 
fected on  a  current  basis  and  reported  In 
advance  to  the  Secretary,  and  If  the  domestic 
crude  or  unfinished  oils  are  processed  In 
the  licensee's  refinery  or  petrochemical  plant. 

(4)  With  respect  to  the  allocaUon  of  lm« 
ports  of  finished  products,  other  than  resid- 


ual fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel.  Into  Dis- 
tricts I-IV.  DUtrlct  V.  DUtrlct  VI,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  such  regulations  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  provide  (A)  for  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  imports  of  such  finished 
products  among  persons  who  have  been  Im- 
porters of  such  finished  products  Into  the 
respective  districts  of  Puerto  Rico  during 
the  respective  base  periods  specified  In  sec- 
tion 103.  and  (B)  for  the  granting  and  ad- 
justment of  allocations  of  imports  of  such 
finished  products  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  pursuant  to  section  106. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an 
allocation  of  Imports  into  DUtrlcU  I-IV  of 
finished  products  other  than  residual  fuel  oil 
to  be  used  as  fuel,  in  accordance  with  e.xlstlng 
contractual  commitments  and  obligations 
heretofore  entered  Into  to  promote  employ- 
ment or  substantially  to  upgrade  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  of  Virgin  Islanders  or 
substantially  to  Increase  revenues  received 
by  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(5)  With  respect  to  the  allocation  of  Im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel 
into  Districts  H-IV.  District  V,  DUtrlct  VI. 
and  Puerto  Rico,  such  regulations  shall,  to 
the  extent  poeslble.  provide  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  Imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  among  persons  who 
were  Importers  of  that  product  Into  the 
respective  districts  or  Puerto  Rico  during  the 
respective  base  period  specified  in  section 
103.  In  addition.  In  DUtrlct  V.  District  VI. 
and  Puerto  Rico,  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
may.  to  the  extent  possible,  provide  for  a  fair 
and  equitable  dutrlbutlon  of  Imports  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  to  be  lued  as  fuel,  the  maxi- 
mum sulfur  content  of  which  U  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary  (A)  among  persons  who  are 
in  the  business  tn  the  respective  districts  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  selling  residual  fuel  oil  to  be 
used  as  fuel  and  who  have  had  inputs  of  that 
product  to  deep-water  terminals  located  In 
the  respective  districts  or  Puerto  Rico,  and 
(B)  amoi>g  persons  who  are  In  the  business 
In  the  respective  district  or  Puerto  Rico  of 
selling  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel 
and  have  throughput  agreements  (warehouse 
agreements)  with  deep-water  terminal  op- 
erators. With  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
Imports  Into  DUtrlct  I  of  residual  fuel  oil 
to  be  used  as  fuel,  such  regulations  shall,  to 
the  extent  possible,  provide  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  Imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  (A)  among  per- 
sons who  were  Importers  of  that  product 
Into  such  district  during  the  calendar  year 
1B57.  (B)  among  persons  who  are  In  the  busi- 
ness of  DUtrlct  I  of  selling  residual  fuel 
oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  and  who  have  had  In- 
puts of  that  product  to  deep-water  terminals 
located  In  DUtrlct  I.  and  (C)  among  per- 
sons who  are  In  the  business  In  DUtrlct  I 
of  selling  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as 
fuel  and  have  throughput  agreements  (ware- 
house agreemenui  with  deep-water  ter- 
minal operators.  With  respect  to  the  alloca- 
tions of  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  to  be 
used  as  fuel  Into  DUtrlct  I,  DUtrlcU  n- 
IV,  DUtrlct  V,  District  VI  and  Puerto  Rico, 
such  reguUtions  shall  also  provide,  to  the 
extent  possible,  for  the  granting  and  adjust- 
ment of  allocations  of  ImporU  of  residual 
fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  In  accordance  with 
procedures  established  pursuant  to  section 
106 

(c)  Such  regulations  may  provide  for  the 
revocation  or  suspension  by  the  Secretary  of 
any  allocation  or  license  on  grounds  relating 
to  the  national  security,  or  the  violation  of 
the  provUions  of  thU  title,  or  of  any  reguU- 
tlon  or  license  issued  pursuant  to  thU  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
keep  under  review  the  supply-demand  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  asphalt  In  DUtrlct  I. 
DUtrlcU  n-IV.  DUtrlct  V.  DUtrlct  VI.  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and,  as  he  determines  to  be 
oonaotuuit  wltli  tb»  objectives  of  thU  title. 


be  may  In  hU  dlscreUon  (1)  establish,  with- 
out respect  to  the  leveU  of  Imporu  prescribed 
In  section  103.  a  maximum  level  of  imporu 
of  asphalt  for  DUtrlct  I,  or  District  II-IV,  or 
District  V,  or  DUtrlct  VI.  or  Puerto  Rico  and. 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)(4)  of  this  section,  establish  a  special 
system  of  allocation  of  such  ImporU.  or  (3) 
permit  the  entry  for  coiuumptlon  or  the 
withdrawal  from  warehouse  for  consumption 
of  asphalt  In  DUtrlct  I.  or  DUtrlcU  n-IV,  or 
DUtrlct  V,  or  District  VI,  or  Puerto  Rico, 
without  allocations  or  licenses,  notwith- 
standing the  provUions  of  section  103. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  leveU  established 
In  section  103  and  the  provUions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  thU  section,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  by  regulation  for  additional  alloca- 
tions of  imporu  of  crude  oil  and  unfinUhed 
oils  to  persons  in  DUtrlcU  I-IV.  DUtrlct  V, 
and  DUtrlct  VI  who  manufacture  In  the 
United  SUtes  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as 
fuel,  the  maximum  sulphur  content  of 
which  U  acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  In  con- 
sultaUon  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare.  These  allocations  to 
each  of  such  persons  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  such  residual  fuel  oil  produced  by 
that  person. 

APPSALS     ■OAXO 

Sac.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  an  Appeals  Board  to  consider  peti- 
tions by  persons  affected  by  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  105.  The  Appeals 
Board  shall  be  comprUed  of  a  representative 
each  from  the  Departmenu  of  the  Interior, 
Defense,  and  Commerce  to  be  designated  re- 
spectively by  the  heads  of  such  Dep!irtmenU. 

(b)  The  Api>eals  Board  may  be  empowered, 
within  the  UmlU  of  the  maximum  levels  of 
Imporu  established  In  section  103  (1)  to 
modify,  on  the  grounds  of  exceptional  hard- 
ship or  error,  any  allocation  made  to  any 
person  under  such  regulations;  (3)  to  grant 
allocations  of  crude  oil  and  unfinished  oils 
In  special  circumstances  to  persons  with  Im- 
porting hUtorles  who  do  not  qualify  for  al- 
locations under  such  regulations;  (3)  to 
e^ant  allocations  of  flnUhed  producU  on  the 
ground  of  exceptional  hardship  to  persons 
who  do  not  qualify  for  allocations  under 
such  regulations;  and  (4)  to  review  the  revo- 
cation or  suspension  of  any  allocation  or 
license.  The  Secretary  may  provide  that  the 
Board  may  Uke  such  action  on  petitions  as 
It  deems  appropriate  and  that  the  decisions 
by  the  Appeals  Board  shall  be  final. 

rUaNISHINC  OP  inpobmatiom 

Sbc.  107.  Persons  who  apply  for  allocations 
of  crude  oil.  unflnUhed  otls,  or  finished  prod- 
ucU and  persons  to  whom  such  allocations 
have  been  made  shall  furnish  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  Information  and  shall  make  such 
reporu  as  he  may  require,  by  reguUtlon  or 
otherwise.  In  the  discharge  of  hU  reepon- 
Mbinues  under  thU  tttle. 

DBLECATION  OP  AtTTHOKTrT 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  may  delegaU.  and 
provide  for  successive  redelegatlon  of,  the 
authority  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title. 
All  departmenu  and  agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  shall  co- 
operate with  and  assUt  the  Secretary  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  thU  title. 

xPTBcnvK  oats:  miciifATioN  op 

NON8TATT7TOBT    QUOTAS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  provUlozu  of  thU  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act. 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  periods  begln- 
nlxig  on  or  afUr  the  effective  date  of  thU 
title,  the  provUions  of  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion No.  3279,  as  amended,  shall  cease  to 
have  any  force  or  effect,  but  the  provUions  of 
thU  title  shall  be  construed  as  a  replace- 
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ment  and  continuation  of  the  provisions  of 
such  Proclamation. 

(c)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  thU 
title,  the  provUions  of  section  232  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1982  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  crude  oil.  unfinished  oils, 
and  finished  producU  (Including  residual 
fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel). 

TITLE  U— RECIPROCAL  TARIFF 
lUPOsmoN  OP  Dtrrns 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  the  case  of  crude  oil,  un- 
finished olU,  or  finished  producU  Imported 
Into  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes  which  are  produced  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try which  Imposes  a  duty  on  the  Importa- 
tion Into  such  country  of  crude  oil,  unfin- 
ished OlU.  or  finished  producU  produced  In 
the  United  SUtes,  the  rate  of  duty  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  rate  of  duty  Imposed  by  such 
foreign  country  on  crude  oil,  unfinished  olU 
or  finished  producU  produced  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
terms  "crude  oU",  "unfinished  oils",  and 
"finished  producU"  have  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  them  by  section  102  of  thU  Act. 

CHANCES   IN    TAKIPr    SCHEOTTLES 

Sec.  303.  The  President  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  proclaim,  from  time  to  time, 
such  changes  In  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect 
duties  imposed  by  section  201. 

Exhibit  1 
The  Role  op  Naval  Pxtkoleum  Rescxve  No.  4 

ON  THE  North  Slope 
(A  paper  presented  by  Capt.  Emory  C.  Smith, 
JAOC,  U.S.  Navy.  Director.  Naval  Petro- 
leum and  on  Shale  Reserves.  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  the  10th  annual  Washington  meet- 
ing of  the  Arctic  Institute  of  North 
America) 

It  U  often  said  that  past  U  but  the  pro- 
logue of  the  future.  Perhaps  by  looking  at 
what  has  gone  before  on  the  North  Slope  we 
can  make  some  projections  as  to  the  course 
of  future  evenu  there. 

The  days  were  still  fairly  short  and  brisk 
winds  off  the  Beaufort  Sea  continued  the 
bitter  cold  on  that  Spring  day  of  1917  when 
the  eyes  of  Alexander  Malcolm  (Sandy) 
Smith  were  the  first  of  a  non-native  to  see 
large  oil  seepages  near  Cape  Simpson.  The 
seepages  were  confirmed  In  1921.  World  War  I 
had  shown  that  our  Navy  would  require 
Immense  quantities  of  oil  and  In  1923  the 
President  establUhed  Naval  Petroletmi  Re- 
serve No.  4  In  an  effort  to  provide  oil  when 
and  If  needed.  Cape  Slmpscm  was  included 
within  that  reservation.  The  Navy  thereupon 
requested  the  Geological  Survey  to  examine 
and  report  upon  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4  and  financed  the  work.  During  the  four 
years  of  1923-1926  the  Geological  Survey  sent 
exploratory  geologic  and  topographic  parties 
Into  the  Reserve  and  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  general  geology  and  topography  of  the 
area  were  worked  out  In  a  reconnaissance 
fashion. 

Prom  1926  until  1943.  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  received  little  specific  atten- 
tion in  the  Navy  Department.  However, 
World  War  II — mechanized  beyond  prevlo\u 
Imagination — required  almost  unbelievable 
quantities  of  petroleum  producU.  Global 
distances  shortened  as  better,  faster,  longer 
range  aircraft  were  developed.  Of  necessity 
reliance  on  foreign  ImporU  In  those  days 
placed  heavy  and  exacting  demands  on  the 
Navy  In  ships,  aircraft  and  men  In  convoy- 
ing oil  to  the  United  Stetes.  German  sub- 
marines took  a  costly  toll.  In  addition,  we 
were  called  upon  to  furnish  oU  to  our  E^iro- 
pean  Allies  Severe  rationing  became  neces- 
sary on  the  home  front.  Too,  there  was  the 
heavy  addlUonal  cost  of  rail  tank-car  move- 


ment to  take  care  of  the  West  Coast  and 
Western  Pacific  oil  requiremenu.  To  com- 
pound It  all,  the  Japanese  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war  cut  off  crude  rubber  sup- 
plies and  our  synthetic  rubber  Industry — 
rubber  produced  from  oil — had  Itt  begin- 
ning. 

The  whole  pattern  was  such  that  there 
was  need  for  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  petroleum  potentialities  of  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  4.  Speculation  about 
the  Reserve  and  lU  jjosslble  petroleum  re- 
sources took  account  of  several  possibili- 
ties— if  the  area  conUined  large  oil  re- 
serves, perhaps  It  would  be  possible  to  pipe 
the  crude  oil  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  ship- 
ment ouUlde  Alaska;  maybe  It  should  be 
refined  In  northern  Alaska;  possibly  It  could 
be  tued  for  Alaskan  needs  only,  thereby  sav- 
ing the  cost  of  transporting  petroleum  to 
Alaska;  refining  on  the  Reserve  might  pro- 
vide producU  to  supply  bases  in  the  Arctic; 
perhaps  the  oil  would  be  refined  In  central 
Alaska  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Alaska  and 
dUtrlbuted  from  there.  In  January  of  1943, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  Is- 
sued Public  Land  Order  82  which  withdrew 
from  all  forms  of  entry  for  use  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  among  other  parU  of 
Alaska  all  of  Alaska  north  of  the  Brooks 
Range. 

In  March  of  1943,  Lt.  W.  T.  Poran,  a  Naval 
Reserve  officer,  prepared  a  memorandum  in 
which  he  set  forth  some  reasons  for  Uking  a 
more  careful  look  at  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4.  With  careful  Navy  consideration  and 
Interpreutlon  of  plans  with  the  Department 
of  Interior,  a  decision  concurred  in  personally 
by  President  Roosevelt  was  made  In  the 
winter  of  1944  to  send  a  small  reconnaissance 
party  to  the  Reserve.  The  depart\ire  of  Lt. 
Poran's  party  in  March  1944  was  the  birth  of 
the  exploration  program  that  soon  came  to  be 
known  as  "Pet-4"  continued  from  that  time, 
March  1944.  for  almost  ten  action-packed 
years  of  petroleum  exploration.  For  the  first 
few  years  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  was 
a  Naval  Construction  BatUllon  operation,  but 
with  the  end  of  the  war.  foUowed  by  the 
general  rush  toward  demobilization,  it  was 
decided  to  change  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a 
civilian  contract  operation. 

The  program  was  fully  recessed  in  the  Fall 
of  1953.  It  had  been  successful  In  yielding  a 
wealth  of  technical  information  sufficient  for 
a  piu^lal  appraisal  of  the  p>etroleum  reserves 
m  large  paru  of  the  area.  These  reserves  are 
substantial  and  about  one  major  and  two 
minor  oil  fields,  six  gas  fields  and  numerous 
"shows"  of  oil  were  discovered.  An  outstand- 
ing product  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
4  was  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  store  of  know- 
how  in  Arctic  operations  in  many  fields. 

Much  was  learned,  for  example,  about  pro- 
viding llveUhood  and  livable  working  condi- 
tions for  substantial  numliers  of  men  pre- 
viously Inexperienced  in  the  Arctic  and  about 
transp>ortation  of  personnel,  equipment,  and 
supplies  In  summer  and  winter  for  water,  air 
and  land.  Geological  and  geophysical  ex- 
ploration covered  substantially  the  entire 
North  Slope.  All  of  thU  data  at  the  instance 
of  and  funding  by  my  office  was  published 
and  placed  on  open  file  for  the  public  gen- 
erally by  the  Geological  survey  and  has  l>een 
an  Invaluable  aid  to  the  present  exploration 
of  the  Slope  by  industry  outside  the  Reserve. 

The  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  opera- 
tions originally  grubstaked  the  Navy's  Arctic 
Research  Laboratory  within  the  Reserve  at 
Point  Barrow.  ThU  was  an  early  recognition 
by  the  Navy  of  the  need  for  study  of  the 
problems  created  by  the  hostile  arctic  envi- 
ronment. As  the  years  have  passed  that  lab- 
oratory continues  to  be  the  best  friend  of 
the  ecologUt,  the  conservationist  and  the  oil 
explorer  In  the  Alaskan  Arctic.  And  as  activ- 
ity  Is  heightened   all   along   the  slope  the 


Navy's  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  has  a  great 
and  continuing  role  to  play  in  assUting 
America  to  find  that  happy  accommodation 
between  reasonable  development  and  protec- 
tion of  the  natural  environment. 

Following  the  cessation  of  exploratory  ac- 
tivities by  the  Navy  on  the  North  Slope.  Pub- 
lic Land  Order  82  was  modified  to  return 
those  lands  outelde  the  Reserve  to  the  public 
domain.  Eventually  some  of  the  lands  passed 
to  the  SUte  of  Alaska  and  were  subsequently 
leased  out  at  the  celebrated  sales  held  by  the 
SUte  of  Alaska.  As  you  all  know  It  U  on 
those  leased  lands  that  recent  prolific  dU- 
coveries  have  been  made. 

By  a  special  law  of  1962,  the  Navy  was  au- 
thorized to  develop  the  South  Barrow  Gas 
Field  and  to  supply  gas  to  the  native  village 
of  Barrow  as  well  as  to  th^  various  federal 
activities  located  there.  Presently,  there  are 
four  producing  welU  there  and  another  de- 
velopment well  Is  planned  for  next  month. 
Practically  all  of  the  Navy's  Naval  Petroleiun 
Reserve  No.  4  drilling  rigs  and  equipment 
were  eventually  sold  to  private  Intereste  for 
about  \0t  on  the  dollar. 

The  discovery  of  oil  In  areas  ouUlde  the 
Reserve  has  naturally  prompted  a  renewed 
Interest  In  lU  own  potentiality.  Such  ques- 
tions as  the  risk  of  drainage,  the  proepecte 
of  the  deeper  horizons,  boundary  problems 
and  at  the  same  time  overriding  questions  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  oil  In  reserve  for  na- 
tional emergencies  are  all  questions  which 
tend  to  suggest  a  re-evaluatlon  of  the  Gor- 
emment's  interest  In  that  Reserve. 

When  we  Ulk  about  the  security  implica- 
tions of  Naval  Petroleiun  Reserve  No.  4  oU, 
I  think  we  should  Ulk  in  the  fuller  sense  of 
the  security  Implication  of  all  the  North 
Slo]>e  or  better  yet  the  Implications  to  con- 
tinental security  of  both  Alaskan  and  Ca- 
nadian Arctic  oil.  It  also  would  seem  to 
me  that  when  we  Ulk  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness there  U  carried  with  It  a  con- 
notation of  reserve  dellverablUty.  In  thU 
connection.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that 
the  Infra-structure  of  a  viable  prosperous 
domestic  oil  Industry  will,  as  always,  be 
our  chief  fuel  provider  In  times  of  national 
peril.  Recalling  the  approximately  one  bil- 
lion dollars  paid  by  Industry  for  SUte  leases 
on  the  Slope  at  last  September's  sale  and 
the  plans  of  Industry  to  spend  a  billion  plus 
dollars  on  one  pipeline  and  the  costly  Man- 
hattan project,  can't  help  but  Instill  ad- 
miration in  us  all  of  an  Industry  willing  to 
assume  unprecedented  financial  risks  In 
seeking  new  sources  of  oil.  With  the  prospect 
of  a  pay-out  some  years  hence,  business 
sutesmansblp  and  courage  of  this  calibre 
have  seldom  been  demonstrated  quite  like 
they  have  in  Alaska. 

Much  of  the  case  of  the  oil  Industry  for 
a  fair  depletion  allowance  and  Import  quotas 
have  been  based  on,  and  quite  rightly  so,  the 
need  for  reserves  of  crude  oil  for  national 
emergencies  within  the  United  States.  Must 
the  oil  Industry  be  expected  to  undertake 
the  principal  burden  of  providing  spare 
capacity?  Generally,  it  U  to  be  noted  that 
spare  capacity  U  a  temporary  phenomenon, 
normally  eliminated  within  a  year  or  two 
following  major  new  discoveries,  outelde  the 
"market  demand"  states.  Thus,  Texas  and 
Louisiana  are  the  only  two  states  with  sig- 
nificant spare  capacity  at  the  present  time. 
Many  authc»1tles  maintain  that  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  conservation  regulations 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  produce  and  main- 
tain Indefinitely  any  particular  amount  of 
reserve  capacity  In  aid  of  national  security. 

Others  argue  that  the  government,  as  the 
unit  charged  with  responsibility  for  national 
security,  should  set  aside  petroleimi  reserves 
to  be  drawn  upon  In  the  event  of  emergency. 
In  effect,  these  authorities  are  saying  that 
government  should  stockpile  petroleiim  for 
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d^fenae.  as  It  has  done  with  other  strategic 
minerals  and  producu.  utilizing  the  natural 
and  efflclent  storage  facility  that  the  native 
reservoir  ts.  Under  such  a  proposal  they  as- 
sert that  the  nation  can  secure  and  maintain 
indefinitely  a  reserve  of  the  precise  size  de- 
sired on  national  security  grounds.  The  re- 
serve can  be  made  to  grow.  If  desired,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  ratio  of  reserve  to  de- 
mand, balanced  by  Imports.  They  argue  ef- 
fectively that  the  proposal  would  place  the 
financial  burden  of  maintaining  an  un- 
tapped reserve  capacity  where  It  belongs. 

Since  the  objective  Is  national  security, 
the  burden  belongs  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment proximately  and  the  general  taxpayer 
ultimately.  It  does  not  seem  to  belong  on 
the  petroleixm  industry  proximately  and 
landowners  and  product  consumers  ulti- 
mately. There  Is  a  fear  that  If  the  cost  Is 
borne  involuntarily  by  Industry,  that  Indus- 
try will  make  adjustments,  that  Jeopardize 
the  objective  They  argue  additionally  that 
a  government  oil  reserve  program  of  proper 
magnitude  would  free  the  Industry  of  the 
threat  to  prices  and  access  to  markets  posed 
by  an  overhang  of  industries  own  spare  ca- 
pacity. 

On  the  North  Slope  It  would  seem  that 
industry  will  get  a  faster  pay  out  if  the 
market  ts  not  glutted  by  the  dumping  of 
more  public  lands — State  or  Federal — for 
leasing.  If  the  market  It  not  so  glutted.  It 
would  seem  that  the  price  of  oil  would 
achieve  greater  stability  and  both  State  and 
Federal  Governments  could  expect  greater 
revenues  from  lands  offered  for  leasing  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

As  to  the  future  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4.  It  Is  strictly  a  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  We  can  only  assume  that  the  laws 
as  presently  written  affecting  that  Reserve 
win  l>e  continued  and  the  Navy  would  have 
no  plans  for  the  Reserve  other  than  as  au- 
thorized by  these  laws  for  about  a  half  cen- 
tury The  Navy  has  t>een  assigned  the  stew- 
ardship of  the  Reserve  not  Just  for  the  Navy, 
but  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  with- 
in the  context  of  the  considerations  men- 
tioned above,  it  would  seem  that  In  any 
eventuality  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
has  a  future,  influential  role  In  oil  develop- 
ment on  the  North  Slope  as  It  has  had  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  oil  import  quota  system  in 
a  responsible,  rational,  and  dispassionate 
way. 

The  bill,  as  I  understand  It,  would 
retain  the  Import  quota  system  substan- 
tially in  Its  present  form,  but  would 
eliminate  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  certain  ad- 
ministrative practices  over  the  last  f»w 
years. 

This  is  a  responsible  program.  Too 
often  we  attempt  completely  to  aban- 
don programs  and  projects  which  have, 
generally  speaking,  been  good,  but  have, 
perhaps,  had  some  flaws  In  them.  The 
oil  import  quota  program,  generally,  has 
worked  well.  It  would  be  most  grievous, 
now.  to  abandon  It. 

Again  I  commend  my  able  and  per- 
ceptive colleague  from  Alaska  for  his 
reasoned  approach  to  a  problem  that 
has  suffered  recently  from  emotionalism 
and  rather  ill-considered  attacks. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 


the     remarks     of     the     Senator     from 

Alaska.  

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. My  only  regret  Is  that  as  we  be- 
come a  producing  State,  we  do  not  have 
a  lot  more  citizens  coming  in  from  that 
much  smaller  State  of  his.  among  those 
we  call  the  "South  48."  They  are  becom- 
ing very  good  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  we  are  happy  to  welcome 
them  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  disasso- 
ciate myself  from  that  last  remark  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  about  Texas. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  also  would  like  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  on 
his  statement.  I  believe  that  it  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  clearing  up  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  now  existing. 

Insofar  as  the  oil  import  program  of 
the  administration  Is  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  legislation  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  introduced  will 
make  It  passible  for  many  Members  of 
Congress,  who  presently  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  oil  import  program  works 
and  its  importance  and  significance  to 
this  country's  security,  to  understand 
this  program.  I  believe  that,  once  under- 
stood, there  will  be  more  general  support 
for  It. 

I  believe,  also,  that  this  legislation  will 
have  the  effect  of  getting  all  the  Informa- 
tion out  on  the  table  where  the  consumer, 
as  well  as  the  Government  official,  will 
know  the  vital  eflect  of  this  legislation 
on  this  country's  petroleum  supply  and 
upon  the  security  needs  of  this  Nation. 
I  believe  that.  In  this  way.  we  will  be  able 
to  correct  a  great  deal  of  the  misinfor- 
mation which  has  brought  about  this 
critical  situation  In  my  State  and 
throughout  other  oil-producing  areas  In 
the  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  sponsor  of 
this  legislation,  and  commend  the  Sena- 
tor once  more  for  bringing  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield,  but  first  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  publicly  acknowledge  the  support 
and  assistance  he  has  given  me  in  the 
preparation  of  this  bill  along  with  that 
of  the  Representative  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Bush. 

We  have  been  working  quite  long  and 
hard  on  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problems  we  all  know  about,  principally 
the  proposal  to  revise  the  oil  import 
quota  program  and  to  substitute  for  It  a 
tariff  program.  I  hope  that  the  bill  I  have 
Introduced  will  receive  attention  and 
make  people  stop  and  think  what  an  ar- 
bitrary and  abrupt  change  in  this  pro- 
gram will  mean  for  the  economies  of  31 
States  in  the  Union. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  wrote  the  President  of  the 


United  States  a  letter,  in  which  I  made 
this  statement: 

A  tariff  on  oil  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  mecha- 
nism for  achieving  the  precise  volumetric 
control  needed  for  national  security. 

A  tariff  designed  to  reduce  the  price  of 
U.S.  crude  oil  would  endanger  the  national 
security  by  threatening  the  health  of  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry,  putting  the 
U.S.  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  countries  whose 
Interest  may  be  opfmsed  to  our  own,  causing 
a  further  deterioration  in  our  balance  of 
payments  position,  and  shifting  the  global 
balance  of  power  away  from  us. 

Even  short-term  price  benefits  which 
might  accrue  to  the  U.S.  consumer  from 
such  a  tariff  would  soon  be  swallowed  up  by 
an  Increase  In  world  crude  prices  and  in  the 
price  of  domestic  natural  gas.  Federal  gov- 
ernment increase  in  revenue  from  a  tariff 
would  be  offset  by  a  decline  in  domestic  taxes 
and  royalties  and  the  states  would  lose  In 
taxes,   employment,   and   purchasing   power. 

The  net  result  of  a  tariff  would  be  a  loss 
to  the  nation  In  military  effectiveness,  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  political  influence. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  said  this  morn- 
ing, which  has  been  so  well  documented 
and  which  reflects  a  very  detailed  and 
Intensive  study  of  the  subject,  certainly 
underscores  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment I  made  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  also  want 
to  thank  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  their 
courtesy  In  arranging  time  ao  that  I 
could  present  this  matter  today.  It  Is 
timely,  and  I  appreciate  their  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  one 
question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  I  have  any 
further  time  remaining.  I  think  I  have 
only  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  that  might  suffice. 

I  have  a  technical  question  on  what 
we  might  look  forward  to  from  the  vast 
oil  resources  of  Alaska.  ^ 

As  I  understand  it,  an  applicant  from 
my  State.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
has  now  applied  for  an  Import  license 
for  6  million  barrels  of  oil  in  order  to 
convert  one  of  its  plants  to  low  sulfur 
fuel  from  the  high  sulfur  content  coal 
which  they  are  now  burning  in  order,  of 
course,  to  reduce  pollution. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  oil  was  not 
available  from  any  domestic  source  and 
I  have  been  so  advised. 

Can  we,  therefore,  look  forward  to  this 
type  of  fuel  oil  from  Alaska  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  depend  upon  foreign 
sources  and  we  can  now  look  forward  to 
domestic  sources,  such  as  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
report  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
our  oil  does  include  the  low  sulfur  fuel 
oil,  and  that  when  we  are  able  to  com- 
plete the  pipeline  and  begin  exporting 
3  to  3^2  million  barrels  a  day,  the  price 
of  oil  in  the  Senator's  area  should  be 
substantially  lower.  But  if  we  change  the 
oil  import  quota  program  now,  so  that 
there  Is  no  Incentive  to  continue  to  de- 
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velop  at  the  present  time,  Alaskan  oil 
may  not  become  available,  because  no 
domestic  producer  will  produce  oil  to  try 
to  ship  It  to  what  we  call  the  "South 
48"  unless  it  is  financially  possible  to  do 
so.  Under  a  tariff  system,  he  would  have 
no  incentive  to  produce — or  even  look  for 
new  deposits.  The  quota  system  has  the 
unique  advantage  of  providing  a  subsidy 
to  marginal  producers  and  stimulate  ex- 
ploration for  domestic  reserves.  Without 
the  oil  import  quota  program,  the  do- 
mestic Industry  would  never  have  gone 
Into  my  State,  which  Is  a  high-cost,  hos- 
tile environment  State  so  far  as  oil  pro- 
duction is  concerned. 

We  will  have,  I  hope,  within  the  next 
5  years,  a  pipeline  directly  Into  the  Sen- 
ator's area,  to  bring  the  Senator's  area 
crude  oil  which  can  be  refined  Into  prod- 
ucts In  the  Senator's  area  to  meet  his 
needs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  well 
thought-out  and  detailed  analysis  he 
made  today  in  depleting  the  plight  of 
the  domestic  petroleum  Industry. 

I  am  glad  that  he  has  joined  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  who  has  been  like  Jere- 
miah in  the  Senate,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  the  Independents 
In  the  United  States. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska's  analysis.  In  ex- 
plaining the  need  for  the  consideration 
deserved  by  the  domestic  Industry,  and 
In  depicting  the  questions  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  also  the  matter  of  resource 
reserves.  Senator  Stevens  contributed 
Immensely  to  the  understanding  of  the 
plight  of  the  domestic  petroleum  In- 
dustry. 

This  Is  a  most  Important  matter;  a 
matter  which  affects  a  large  number  of 
States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  discuss  It 
at  too  great  a  length.  It  is  difficult  in- 
deed to  get  the  message  across.  Senator 
Stevens  has  assisted  in  the  process  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  Senator — and 
other  Senators  from  oil-producing 
States,  who  engaged  in  this  colloquy  this 
morning — for  what  he  had  to  say,  the 
way  he  said  It,  and  the  possible  effect  it 
might  have  downtown. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  having  ex- 
pired, the  Senate  will  now  proceed  with 
morning  business  under  the  previous 
order. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  committees  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EL  PASO  NORTH-SOUTH  FREEWAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
649,  H.R.  12535,  and  that  it  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
12535,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  release  certain  restrictions  on  a 
tract  of  land  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Texas  in  order  that  such  land 
may  be  used  for  the  City  of  El  Paso 
North-South  Freeway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consld3ratlon  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-656),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  release  or  modify 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  land  use 
restrictions  and  reservations  applicable  to  a 
tract  of  land  not  exceeding  6  acres,  consti- 
tuting a  portion  of  a  24.25-acre  parcel  of 
land  In  El  Paso,  Tex.,  heretofore  conveyed 
by  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
so  that  such  tract  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
State  of  Texas  to  the  city  of  El  Paso  as  a 
right-of-way  for  the  construction  of  the  El 
Paso  North-South  Freeway,  which  Is  a  part 
of  U.S.  Route  54.  a  Federal-aid  highway. 

BACKGROUND   OF   THE    BIU. 

An  act  of  Augtist  30,  1954.  chapter  1081 
(68  Stat.  974)  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  convey  a  parcel  of  land  within  Port 
Bliss  Military  Reservation  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  subject  to  certain  reservations,  re- 
strictions and  conditions  among  which  was 
the  condition  that  the  property  be  used  pri- 
marily for  training  of  the  National  Guard 
and  for  other  military  purposes  and  If  such 
use  should  cease,  title  thereto  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States  together  with  all  Im- 
provements made  by  the  State  of  Texas  dur- 
ing Its  occupancy. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  30,  1954,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  on  November  4.  1954, 
executed  a  deed  conveying  to  the  State  of 
Texas  the  24.26  acres  of  land  comprising 
a  portion  of  Port  BUss  Military  Reservation. 
The  deed  contained  the  restrictions,  reserva- 
tions and  conditions  required  by  the  au- 
thorizing act.  If  the  State  of  Texas  conveyed 
the  6  acres  to  the  city  of  El  Paso  for  highway 
ptirposes,  the  land  would  revert  to  the 
United  States  since  a  highway  does  not  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  "National  Ouard  and 
military  purposes."  It  Is  thus  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  remove  this  particular  re- 
striction. 

Therefore,  the  State  of  Texas,  through  the 
Texas  National  Ouard  Armory  Board,  re- 
quested that  It  be  authorized  to  convey  the 
6-acre  tract  located  within  the  24.25-acre 
parcel  to  the  city  of  El  Paso,  for  the  con- 
sta-uctlon  of  the  North-South  Freeway.  The 
proposed  road  construction,  which  Is  feder- 
ally supported,  will  be  routed  from  the  Mex- 
ican border,  crossing  Fort  BUss,  ,the  6-acre 
portion  of  State-owned  land,  and  extending 


north  to  the  city  limits  of  El  Paso.  The  bill 
now  under  consideration.  If  enacted,  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretory  of  the 
Army,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Stotes.  to  re- 
lease or  modify  the  land-use  restrictions  and 
reservations  applicable  to  the  6-acre  tract 
so  that  such  tract  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
State  to  the  city  of  El  Paao  for  highway 
construction.  The  release  and  conveyance 
shall  be  on  condition  (a)  that  use  of  the 
property  shall  be  only  for  public  highway 
and  related  purposes  and.  If  such  use  should 
cease,  title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  United 
Stotes,  (b)  that  sttuctures  and  improvemento 
presently  located  on,  or  adversely  affected  by 
the  property  to  be  conveyed,  shall  be  replaced 
In  kind  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  El  Paso 
on  the  remaining  lands  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  State  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  and  (c)  that  such  re- 
located replacement  structures  and  improve- 
ments shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions, use  limitations,  and  reversionary 
rights  reserved  or  retolned  In  the  1954  deed 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Stote  of  Texas. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  considered 
that  release  of  the  restriction  and  reserva- 
tions In  the  6-acre  tract  of  land,  as  provided 
in  H.R.  12535.  would  not  be  adverse  to  Na- 
tional Guard  training  or  future  miUtary 
requlremento.  The  proposed  use  Is  for  con- 
struction of  a  vltol  traffic  artery,  and  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  local  community,  the  State, 
and  the  Federal  Government.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  Department  of  the  Army  does  not 
support  the  release  or  disposal  of  real  estate 
interests  without  compensation.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  objective  of  the  State  Is  not 
to  obtain  a  release  from  all  previous  statu- 
tory conditions,  but  merely  to  release  and 
modify  the  existing  use  restriction  over  a 
certain  portion  of  land  in  the  path  of  a  free- 
way right-of-way  which  will  not  be  Incom- 
patible with  present  or  future  uses  of  the 
land  for  military  purposes. 

FISCAL   DATA 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  have  no 
apparent  effect  on  the  budgetary  requlre- 
mento   of    the    Department    of    the    Army. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
BOARD— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT    (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-259) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  P.  L.  90-407.  The  report  was  prepared 
by  the  25  distinguished  Members  of  the 
policy-making  body  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  report  recounts  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  physical  sciences — astron- 
omy, chemistry  and  physics — as  well  as 
how  physical  science  research  is  carried 
out  in  the  United  States.  It  also  makes 
a  number  of  recommendations  reflecting 
the  importance  that  the  Board  ascribes 
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to  the  Nation's  support  of  the  physical 
sciences.  I  commend  this  report  to  your 
attention. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thi  Whits  House.  February  19. 1970. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  THE  HUMANI- 
TIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  cultural  resources  of  our  nation 
should  be  used  to  enrich  as  many  lives 
and  as  many  communities  as  possible. 
One  way  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment advances  this  goal  Is  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  work  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  of 
which  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  Is  a  p>art.  This  Fourth  An- 
nual  Report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  tells  of  progress 
which  has  been  made  toward  this  goal 
in  the  last  year  and  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  renewing  and  extending 
these  efforts. 

As  I  transmit  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  would  stress  again  tliat  a  nation 
that  would  enrich  the  quality  of  life  for 
Its  citizens  must  give  systematic  atten- 
tion to  its  cultiiral  development.  Last 
December  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress proposing  that  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  be  approximately  doubled. 
I  emphasized  that  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  this  area  Is  one  of  stimulating 
private  giving  and  encouraging  private 
initiative.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  respond  positively  to  this 
request,  so  that  such  efforts  as  are  de- 
scribed In  this  report  can  become  a  base 
for  even  greater  successes  In  the  future. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
Thi  Wnm  Hovsi,  February  19,  1970. 


REPORT  ON  TRAINING  OF  EMPLOY- 
EES  IN  NON-GOVERNMENT  FA- 
dUTIES — MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  1308(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  I  am  transmitting 
forms  supplying  information  on  those 
employees  who.  during  fiscal  year  1969. 
participated  in  training  in  non-Govern- 
ment facilities  In  courses  that  were  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  In  dura- 
tion and  those  employees  who  received 
awards  or  contributions  incident  to 
training  in  non -Government  facilities. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Th«  Whit«  Houst,  February  19.  1970. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDE34T  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RXPOBT  CONCaNINO  IMFLXMKNTATION  AND 
AOMINVnUTION      or     TMX      FAZK      PACtLAOINO 

AND    Labxuno    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Cbalroaan.  Federal  Trade 
CommlMlon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
•  report  concerning  the  Implementation  and 
administration  of  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  by  the  Commission  during  fis- 
cal year  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Pboposed  Lxcislation  To  Auxno  tms  Omni- 
Bt7s  CaiMX  COMTBOL  AND  Satx  SrasBTa 
Act  or  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poeed  legislation  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Strecu  Act 
of  19S9;  and  for  other  purpoaes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Rarorr  on  Equal  OrroaTUMrrr  in  Houanto 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  equal  opportunity  in 
hotislng  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KIXENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  11651.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
free  or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  clill- 
dren  not  now  being  reached  (Rept.  No.  91- 
707). 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced,  read   the   first  time   and,   by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 
By  icr.  ntovm. 

S  3475  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  O. 
McKlnney:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3476.  A  bin  to  permit  a  retired  Federal 
employee  to  designate  a  spouse  of  a  remar- 
riage as  the  recipient  of  a  survivor  annuity: 
to  the  Committee  on  Poat  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Inovtb  when  he  In- 
troduced S.  3476  appear  later  In  the  Racoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STBVCNS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
BnxMON  I : 

S  3477.  A  bUl  to  Impose  statutory  quotas 
on  imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  Imported  from  foreign  countries 
which  impose  duties  aa  petroleum  and  pe- 


troleum  products   produced   In   the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Recoko 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr   TOWER: 

S.  3478.  A  bin  to  amend  section  106  of  Utl« 
4  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  State 
taxation  of  the  Income  of  residents  of  an- 
other State:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Aixott  )   ( by  request ) : 

S.  3479.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30.  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr  PROUTY  (for  hUnaelf,  Mr. 
MuRTHT,  Mr.  DoMXNiCK,  Mr.  Hat- 
nsLO,  and  Mr.  Pbrct  ) : 

S.  3480.  A  bill  to  provide  a  consolidated, 
comprehensive  child  development  program 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proutt  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KLUENDia)  : 

S.  3481.  A  bill  to  designate  as  the  John  H. 
Overton  Lock  and  Dam  the  lock  and  dam 
authorized  to  be  constructed  on  the  Red 
River  near  Alexandria.  La.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  3482.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retire- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rac- 
ORO  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxiiixz)  : 

S.  3483.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  NELSON ; 

S.  3484.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Racoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FtJLBRIOHT  (by  request)  : 

S.J.  Res.  173  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing a  grant  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  expcmdlng  the  United  Nations  Headquar- 
ters In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pvlbkicht  wh*"!  he 
Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
In  the  RacoRO  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing ) 

S.  3476— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PERMIT  A  RETIRED  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE  TO  DESIGNATE  A 
SPOUSE  OF  A  REMARRIAGE  AS 
THE  RECIPIENT  OF  A  SURVIVOR 
ANNUITY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
that  will  correct  an  inequity  in  the  laws 
relating  to  the  retirement  of  civil  serv- 
ants. 
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Under  the  present  law  a  civil  servant 
may  designate  his  or  her  spouse  at  the 
time  of  retirement  to  be  the  recipient 
of  a  survivor  annuity.  After  retirement, 
this  decision  Is  irrevocable,  and  the  re- 
tirement law  will  not  permit  the  retiree 
to  name  another  person  for  the  survivor 
annuity  should  the  named  spouse  divorce 
or  predecease  him.  The  restrictions  on 
ones  ability  to  designate  a  new  recipient 
is  inequitable  and  ought  to  be  changed. 
It  deprives  a  retiree  of  a  right  earned 
through  his  service  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

My  bill  will  liberalize  this  feature  of 
the  retirement  law  by  amending  section 
8339(a)  (i»  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  the  retiree  to  redesignate  the 
recipient  if  he  or  she  remarries  and  is 
married  for  at  least  1  year.  Section  8341 
is  amended  to  conform  to  the  designa- 
tion provision  of  section  8339(a)(1). 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  is  a 
long  overdue  reform  of  the  retirement 
law.  It  eliminates  the  heavy  personal 
burden  placed  on  the  retiree,  who  other- 
wise might  be  unable  to  provide  for  his 
or  her  new  spouse  after  the  death  of  the 
retiree.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  effort  to  correct  this  de- 
ficiency in  our  retirement  provisions. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3476)  to  permit  a  retired 
Federal  employee  to  designate  a  spouse 
of  a  remarriage  as  the  recipient  of  a 
survivor  annuity,  introduced  by  Mr. 
iNOUYE.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 


S    3478— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  CORRECT  TAX  INEQUITY  AT 

WHITE  SANDS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  seeks  to  correct 
an  inequity  of  our  tax  system  which 
unfairly  penalizes  citizens  merely  be- 
cause they  live  in  one  State  and  work  In 
another.  As  the  law  is  now  interpreted, 
the  State  in  which  a  Federal  facility  lies 
may  tax  the  income  of  workers  employed 
there  even  though  they  reside  in  another 
State, 

This  creates  a  situation  more  onerous 
than  the  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion" system  against  which  our  fore- 
fathers rebelled.  In  the  present  case,  a 
nonresident  taxpayer  Is  not  only  denied 
represenUtlon  in  the  taxing  State's 
legislature,  but  he  is  also  denied  any  sub- 
stantial tangible  benefit  from  the  taxing 
State.  Clearly,  this  is  not  fair. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
many  circumstances  in  which  a  State  or 
a  city  imposes  a  so-called  "ccwnmuter 
tax"  on  Individuals  who  live  in  a  suburb 
which  happens  to  be  across  a  State 
boundary  from  the  central  city.  My  bill 
does  not  attempt  to  infringe  upon  the 
legality  of  those  taxes.  There  is  jusUflca- 
tlon  for  them  because  the  workers  there 
make  use  of  public  facilities  and  greatly 
increase  the  traffic  burden  of  the  em- 
ployment center. 

My  bill  is  limited  to  "transactions  oc- 
curring or  services  performed  within  a 
^deral  area  by  any  person  who  does  not 


reside  within  such  Federal  area  or  within 
the  State  wherein  such  Federal  area  is 
located  and  who  commutes  to  such  em- 
ployment." Thus.  State  taxes  imposed 
on  commuters  in  the  New  York  City  area 
are  not  covered  because  It  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral area.  State  taxes  imposed  on  citi- 
zens who  live  in  a  Federal  area  such  as 
Los  Alamos  or  White  Sands,  N.  Mex..  are 
not  affected  either.  They  do  not  meet  the 
nonresident  requirement. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  one  State  and  com- 
mute to  work  at  a  Federal  installation 
which  happens  to  be  across  the  State 
border  from  paying  the  same  amount  of 
State  tax  that  a  resident  of  that  State 
pays.  It  is  patently  unfair  to  charge  a 
nonresident  for  benefits  that  only  resi- 
dents are  able  to  enjoy.  That  is  the  In- 
equity which  my  bill  would  correct. 

There  is.  Mr.  President,  a  safeguard  in 
the  bin  which  prevents  nonresidents 
from  enjoying,  without  charge,  the  gov- 
ernmental benefits  of  another  State.  The 
last  clause  allows  one  State  to  tax  resi- 
dents of  another  State  who  commute  to 
work  at  a  Federal  area  if  "such  State 
provides  to  such  person  material  and 
proportionate  benefits  smd  protection." 
Stated  simply,  this  clause  allows  a  State 
to  tax  a  nonresident  commuter  to  a  Fed- 
eral area  only  In  proportion  to  the  ben- 
efits he  receives  from  the  State.  It  pro- 
tects the  nonresident  from  being  taxed 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  resident  while 
receiving  far  less  benefit  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  Honorable  Richard  White  of 
Texas  In  proposing  this  legislation.  Be- 
cause our  mutual  constituents  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  find  themselves  in  the  inequitable 
position  which  this  bill  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent, he  has  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
other  Chamber.  I  introduce  its  compan- 
ion bill  today  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  proceed  to  act  upon  it  with  all  delib- 
erate speed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3478)  to  amend  section 
106  of  title  4  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  State  taxation  of  the  income 
of  residents  of  another  State,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3478 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
106  of  title  4,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  No  State  may  levy  or  collect  any  In- 
come tax  on  Income  received  from  transac- 
tions occurlng  or  services  performed  within  a 
Federal  area  by  any  person  who  does  not  re- 
side wltliln  such  Federal  area  or  within  the 
State  wherein  such  Federal  area  Is  located 
and  who  commutes  to  such  employment, 
unless  such  State  provides  to  such  person 
material  and  proportionate  benefits  and  pro- 
tection." 


S.  3479— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONTINU- 
ANCE OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OP 
THE  PACIFIC   ISLANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Allott,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  Jime 
30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  bill  has  been  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration,  and  I 
ask  unanimoos  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, dated  February  11,  1970,  explain- 
ing the  need  for  this  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3479)  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  Jime  30,  1954,  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Allott, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  is 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  blU  "To  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

We  recommend  that  the  blU  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  strongly  urge  its  enactment. 

PubUc  Law  90-617  currently  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $50  mllUon  for  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971,  but  It  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  funding  for  the  clvU  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  beyond  fiscal  year  1971. 
Our  proposed  bill  would  increase  the  fiscal 
year  1971  authorization  from  $50  million  to 
$60  minion  and  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  each  of 
fiscal   years   1972   through   1975. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Is  administered  by  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  a  strategic  trusteeship  agreement 
concluded  in  1947  with  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  Under  tliis  agreement 
the  United  States  Is  charged  with  the  promo- 
tion of  political,  social,  educational  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  Trust  Territory  was 
originally  under  the  administration  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  but  In  1951  adminis- 
trative responsibility  vras  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Governmental  re^>onslbllitles  are  carried 
out  through  a  territorial  government  estab- 
lished by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  chief  executive  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory is  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. The  territory  has  a  bicameral  leglslaUve 
body  composed  of  a  twelve-member  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  with  21  mem- 
bers. The  Judiciary  Is  Independent  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  and  Is 
headed  by  a  chief  Justice  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Over  the  yc«rs.  subsuntial  strides  h*ve 
been  made  In  the  development  of  political 
institutions  and  the  establishment  of  the 
territorial  legislative  body,  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  In  1964.  was  a  major  step  In  our 
efforts  to  extend  to  these  people  an  ever 
Increasing  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
democracy  Educational  progress  also  has 
been  substantial  and  universal  education 
through  the  twelfth  grade  has  been  estab- 
lished as  an  attainable  goal.  Utilization  of 
the  area's  limited  natural  resources  has  lag- 
ged until  recently  although  tourism  and  the 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  surround- 
ing seas  present  Immediate  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment  and  Income. 

In  mid- 1969  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust 
Territory  appointed  a  Development  Co- 
ordinating Committee  to  analyze  the  devel- 
opment problems  and  opportunities  In  the 
Trust  Territory  and  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  In  presenting  to  the  High 
Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  an  actlon- 
orlented  program  which  would  promptly  and 
positively  move  toward  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  trusteeship  agreement. 

The  four  main  goals  of  the  program  are: 

(1)  Improving  of  health  and  education  pro- 
grams and  facilities  In  the  Trust  Territory; 

(2)  developing  a  viable  money  economy  In 
Micronesia,  which  requires  land  reform  and 
public  works  Improvements:  (3)  Increasing 
the  ability  of  Mlcroneslans  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
world:  and  (4 1  bringing  more  Mlcroneslans 
Into  high-ranking  and  responsible  positions 
m  the  Government,  including  bringing  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  and  the  district  leg- 
Ulatures  directly  Into  the  Trust  Territory 
planning  and  budget  process. 

«  The  proposed  program  takes  fully  Into 
account  the  following  critical  considera- 
tions: 

The  geographical  dispersion  and  Isolation 
of  the  Islands  and  their  peoples. 

The  historical  base  of  development  since 
1951. 

The  domestic  crises  In  land  tenure. 

Inadequate  Infrastructure. 

The  separation  of  subsistence  and  mone- 
tary sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  shortage  of  Mlcroneslan  capital. 

The  level  of  education. 

The  lack  of  skilled  manpower. 

The  Increasing  demand  by  Mlcroneslans 
for  a  stronger  voice  In  the  management  and 
future  of  their  society. 

Achieving  these  objectives  at  current  costs 
will  require  the  Investment  over  the  next 
five  years  of  substantial  sums.  As  In  the 
past,  education  will  account  for  a  heavy  por- 
tion of  the  expenditures.  Over  the  flve-year 
period.  1971  through  1975.  funds  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  elementary  schools  serving 
some  25.000  students  as  well  as  for  secondary 
education  and  for  pre-cchool  training  and 
adult,  special  and  higher  education  pro- 
grams. Since  the  school-age  population  can- 
not now  be  accommodated,  a  major  school 
construction  program  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinued with  particular  emphasis  on  second- 
ary school  requirements  School  construc- 
tion win  require  additional  funds  over  the 
next  five  years. 

The  more  specific  goals  of  the  propooed  ed- 
ucation program  call  for  pre-acbool  training 
to  be  provided  annually  to  approximately 
2.200  children  aged  five  years  by  1975.  Virtu- 
ally none  exists  now  The  program  proWdes 
for  all  educable  children  of  elementary  age 
to  be  In  school  with  the  first  three  grades 
comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States  on 
an  age /grade  accomplishment  equivalency. 
The  1975  goal  is  the  accommodation  of  80'~r 
of  all  elementary  school  graduates  Into  the 
secondary  school  eyrtem.  At  present  only 
38'~c  of  all  eligible  8th  grade  graduates  are 
enrolled  In  high  school.  A  major  program 
of  vocational  training  has  been  Instituted 
and  will  be  expanded  to  provide  Mlcroneslans 
with  the  basic  skills  necessary  for  life  and 


meaningful  employment  in  their  society  as 
well  as  the  modern  world. 

Public  Health  represents  a  critical  program 
which  must  be  adequately  supported  to  di- 
minish the  occurrence  of  preventable  disease 
and  to  sust.-iln  a  healthy  population.  Most  of 
the  funds  required  over  the  next  five  years 
will  oe  for  supplies  and  personnel  engaged  In 
medical  programs  reaching  Into  the  villages 
of  the  territory.  However,  these  funds  will 
also  provide  f^r  a  major  teaching-referral 
hospital  at  Ponape.  reconstruction  of  the 
Yap  District  hospital,  the  renovation  or  re- 
construction cf  sub-dlstrlct  hospitals,  and 
the  building  of  dispensaries  serving  the 
smaller  communities   and   outlying   Islands. 

The  goal  of  the  health  program  Is  to 
establish  a  system  of  comprehensive  envi- 
ronmental, dental,  mental  and  preventive 
health  services  which  will  provide  a  level  of 
public  health  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Achieving  this  goal  will  require  the 
construction  of  a  teaching-referral  hospital 
on  Ponape  by  1973.  to  be  staffed  by  special- 
ists with  the  responsibility  for  upgrading  the 
level  of  health  services  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory. Training  of  medical  personnel  will 
result  In  an  Increase  of  dental  f>ersonnel  from 
57  to  90  In  1975  and  the  establishment  of 
a  health-aid  training  program  which  will 
develop  adequate  manpower  to  staff  141  dis- 
pensaries throughout  the  territory.  The  en- 
vironmental and  community  health  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  reduce  the  occurrence 
of  epidemic  water-borne,  food-borne,  and 
Insect-and-rodent-borne  diseases  through- 
out the  Islands.  This  will  Include  the  de- 
velopment of  community  and  Individual 
water  catchments  and  Improved  excreta  dis- 
posal programs  on  the  outer  Islands  to  com- 
plement the  water  and  sewerage  systems 
planned  for  the  more  heavily  populated  dis- 
trict center  areas.  It  also  includes  the  de- 
velopment of  active  pre-natal  and  post-natal 
clinics  and  programs  aimed  at  improving 
child  health  and  attacking  venereal  diseases. 
Intestinal  parasites,  fllarlasls.  and  leprosy. 
Also  Included  Is  a  family  planning  program 
which  Is  essential  to  child  health  and  eco- 
nomic development  In  an  area  such  as  the 
Trust  Territory,  which  has  an  extremely  high 
birth  rate. 

One  of  the  highest  priority  programs  Iden- 
tified by  the  people  of  Micronesia  Is  that  of 
providing  water,  sewerage  and  power  sys- 
tems. Without  this  base  there  can  be  little 
real  Improvement  In  economic  and  social 
conditions  The  accomplishment  of  objec- 
tives In  health,  education  and  economic  de- 
velopment are  directly  related  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  such  systems.  As  an  Indication  of 
the  urgency  of  the  need,  in  1968  less  than 
23'^  of  the  population  was  served  with 
protected  water  supplies  meeting  minimum 
US.  Public  Health  standards.  The  dumping 
of  raw  sewage  Into  relatively  closed  lagoons 
created  fecal  conform  counts  as  much  as 
100.000  times  the  recommended  limit.  The 
con'sequence  has  been  periodic  epidemics  of 
such  diseases  as  hepatitis.  These  systems  are 
anticipated  to  require  substantial  Investment 
during  the  years  1971  to  1975. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia  Is  vitally  con- 
cerned about  economic  development  and 
cites  roads,  shipping  facilities  and  airports 
as  high  priority  Items.  Construction  and  Im- 
provement of  such  facilities  Is  vital  to  edu- 
cation, health,  commerce  and  the  simplest 
operations  of  government  and  private  enter- 
prise In  most  areas  of  the  Trust  Territory 
Most  of  the  funds  for  transportation  and 
communications  will  be  devoted  to  capital 
Improvement  projects  such  as  airports,  dock 
and  warehousing  facilities,  and  roads.  With 
the  territory's  20  major  population  centers 
scattered  across  3.000.000  square  miles  of 
ocean,  such  facilities  are  critical. 

A  program  which  is  almost  as  important 
in  its  consequences  as  the  health,  education 
and  Infrastructure  programs.  Is  the  need 
to  develop  a  regional  land  tenure  system 
which  win  adequately  protect  the  needs  of 


the  people  of  Micronesia  and  sen'e  as  a  base 
for  future  economic  development.  This  prob- 
lem needs  a  vigorous  attack— one  which  has 
been  started  but  which  will  require  addi- 
tional and  continuing  emphasis  if  It  Is  to  be 
successful.  The  public  lands  of  the  terri- 
tory, about  267.000  acres,  are  inadequately 
IdenUfled.  There  is  little  in  the  way  of  a 
system  to  provide  for  official  Identificitton, 
registration,  or  adjudication  of  conflicting 
land  titles  and  ownership.  Surveys  in  the  past 
have  been  minimal  and  the  titles  to  the 
few  properties  which  have  been  surveyed 
have  not  been  adequately  researched  and  are 
subject  to  dispute. 

The  achievement  of  the  proposed  program 
for  the  next  five  yeirs  will  throw  a  major 
burden  upon  the  people  of  Micronesia.  It  Is 
proposed  that  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible construction  will  be  done  with  local 
contractors,  using  local  labor  and.  wherever 
possible,  using  locally  available  building 
material.  This  will  provide  quality  facilities 
at  a  lower  price,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide training,  employment,  and  Incomes  for 
young  people  and  those  working  at  a  sub- 
sistence level.  Large  projects,  however,  be- 
cause of  their  complexity  or  magnitude,  may 
continue  to  require  outside  contractors. 
Such  outside  contractors,  however,  are  re- 
quired to  develop  Mlcroneslan  skills  so  that 
the  end  result  will  be  the  availability  of 
Mlcroneslan  capabilities  to  sustain  the  for- 
ward momentum  of  the  action  program. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  amounts 
slightly  In  excess  of  presently  programmed 
spending  levels  for  the  Trust  Territory  for 
fiscal  years  1971  through  1975  This  is  to  take 
Into  account  the  cost  effect  of  pay  equailza- 
Uon  for  Trust  Territory  Government  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  increases  In  building  costs. 
The  pay  equalization  plan  «-lll  come  Into  ef- 
fect on  January'  1,  1971,  In  the  middle  of 
fiscal  year  1971,  accounting  for  the  sharp  in- 
crease for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  proposed  bill  Is  In  accord  with  and  a  part 
cf  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harkison  Loesch, 
Assistant  Secrttary  of  the  Interior. 


S.  3479 
A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
30.    1954.   as   amended,   providing   for    the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of   the  Pacific  Islands 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1954  (68  Stat. 
330).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"for  fiscal  year  1969.  $5,000,000  In  addition 
to  the  sums  heretofore  appropriated,  for  fis- 
cal year  1970.  $50,000,000  and  for  fiscal  year 
1971.     $50.000  000"    and     Inserting    In     lieu 
thereof  the  following:   "for  fiscal  year  1970, 
$50,000,000:   for  fiscal  year  1971.  $60,000,000: 
for   fiscal    years    1972.   1973.   1974.   and   1975, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 


S.  3480— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  A  CONSOLIDATED. 
COMPREHENSR'E  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Percy.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Comprehensive  Headstart 
Child  Development  Act  of  1970,"  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. Essentially  the  same  bill  was  In- 
troduced on  February  9  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Del- 
LENBACK  of  Oregon.  We  who  are  sponsor- 
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ing  this  bill,  especially  those  of  us  on  the 
Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  share  the  belief  that 
more  work  must  be  done  in  the  field  of 
early  childhood  development  and  day 
care.  Thus,  we  are  introducing  similar 
legislation  in  the  belief  that  increased 
visibility  and  investigation  will  enable 
educators  and  appropriate  organizations 
to  increase  their  expertise  and  services 
for  the  millions  of  children  who  can  and 
should  benefit.  We  do  so  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  no  legislative  proposal  is  per- 
fect when  first  introduced.  We  also  un- 
derstand that  the  administration  may 
sponsor  additional  proposals  In  this  area 
and  anticipate  supporting  future  meas- 
ures which  will  bring  about  Improve- 
ment and  needed  change.  It  Is  hoped 
that  additional  analysis  now  being  done 
and  future  hearings  will  bring  about  fur- 
ther refinements  of  this  most  needed 
legislation. 

This  legislation  Is  offered  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 13.3  million  American  children 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  17  whose 
mothers  work  outside  the  home.  Many 
receive  little  or  no  attention  to  their 
educational  and  emotional  development 
needs  and  this  is  most  often  true  for  the 
3  million  such  children  from  disadvan- 
taged homes.  Nevertheless,  even  the  lim- 
ited successes  of  Headstart  have  proven 
to  many  parents,  especially  the  disad- 
vantaged, just  how  Important  child  care 
programs  in  the  first  5  years  can  be. 
Others  now  want  the  same  benefits  for 
their  children,  but  cannot  afford  serv- 
ices unless  given  the  opportunity  to  gain 
additional  family  income.  While  one- 
fourth  of  our  Nation's  mothers  who  live 
with  their  husbands  and  pre-school-age 
children  are  already  in  the  work  force, 
more  would  seek  the  benefits  of  outside 
employment  if  only  they  knew  their  chil- 
dren could  be  provided  suitable  child 
care  services  at  reasonable  prices. 

These  numbers  become  much  more  sig- 
nificant when  we  realize  how  rapidly  the 
trend  to  outside  employment  has  de- 
veloped. In  1952  only  one-fifth  of  aU 
wives  worked,  but  by  1969  the  ratio  had 
Increased  to  one-third.  While  the  need 
for.  and  benefits  of,  such  employment 
can  only  be  evaluated  on  an  individual 
basis,  we  may  presume  that  this  trend 
will  continue.  When  such  outside  em- 
ployment can  help  people  sustain  them- 
selves without  the  benefit  of  welfare,  can 
bring  increased  self- fulfillment  and  pro- 
ductivity to  an  Individual  mother,  or  bet- 
ter educational  and  social  services  to  a 
child,  we  can  only  hope  that  the  trend 
does  indeed  continue.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  must  recognize  the  Impact 
upon  cur  Nation's  children  and  insure 
their  security  by  taking  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  provide  child  care  and 
development  services  that  now  are  lack- 
ing. Should  we  fall  to  do  so,  we  risk  not 
only  the  proper  development  of  these 
children,  but  the  stability  of  our  country 
that  Is  Increasingly  beset  with  problems 
arising  from  loss  of  self-identity,  self- 
fulfillment,  and  community  awareness. 

In  looking  at  the  present  status  of  day 
care  and  child  development,  we  find  that 
even  though  ther  are  possibly  61  Fed- 
eral programs  wh  ch  co'jld  provide  serv- 


ices, perhaps  only  seven  do  so  In  a  mean- 
ingful way.  Since  less  than  one  million 
children  are  reached,  this  means  that 
well  under  10  percent  of  the  need  is  be- 
ing fulfilled.  Worse  yet,  there  Is  poor 
coordination  of  existing  services,  no 
standards  that  apply  to  all.  and  little 
evaluation  that  can  attest  to  what  suc- 
cesses have  been  achieved  or  what  Im- 
provements should  be  made.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  major  contributions  we  hope 
this  legislation  will  make  possible  is  the 
consolidation  and  coordination  of  the 
seven  programs  that  now  provide  funds 
for  day -care  and  child-development  serv- 
ices to  underprivileged  children.  We  are 
advocating  consolidation  and  joint  op- 
eration at  both  the  Federal  and  the  State 
level  so  that  the  widest  range  of  services 
can  be  administered  as  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible. 

Recognizing  that  our  present  resources 
in  this  field  are  limited  and  that  it  will 
take  quite  some  time  to  expand  the  range 
of  services  offered,  a  priority  has  been 
established  that  favors  economically  dis- 
advantaged children  first  and  then  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers,  whether  or  not 
they  are  disadvantaged.  For  those  chil- 
dren who  do  come  from  disadvantaged 
homes,  such  services  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  an  education  and  gain- 
ful employment  for  their  families  or  a 
life  of  poverty  with  cultural  or  educa- 
tional barrenness  for  the  whole  family. 
For  those  whose  mothers  are  already 
working,  such  programs  can  provide  ed- 
ucational and  social  stimulation  that 
presently  must  be  limited  to  factors  out- 
side the  home  or  too  precious  few  after 
work  hours  when  mothers  are  often  too 
tired  to  devote  enough  attention  to  their 
children. 

In  providing  services  to  children  of 
working  mothers,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  some  mothers  work  because  they 
need  the  additional  income,  whereas 
others  do  so  to  gain  professional  ful- 
fillment, or  even  a  chance  to  get  out 
from  time  to  time  because  they  are  un- 
sulted  to  the  burdens  of  housekeeping 
and  child  rearing.  Since  the  needs  of 
the  children  are  most  important,  an  op- 
portunity for  their  participation  must 
be  considered.  But  for  those  whose 
mothers  can  afford  it,  this  legislation  re- 
quires payment  on  a  sliding  scale  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  ability  to  pay.  This 
means  that  a  child  from  a  disadvan- 
taged home  or  with  a  working  mother 
Is  eligible  to  participate  but  that  if  the 
family  Is  able  to  pay  for  services  ren- 
dered. It  will  do  so.  This  also  means  that 
day -care  and  child-development  pro- 
grams are  not  limited  only  to  the  dis- 
advantaged, that  a  blend  of  children 
from  different  backgrounds  Is  possible, 
and  that  above  all,  the  children  who 
need  help  can  get  it. 

In  focusing  on  the  needs  of  disad- 
vantaged children  and  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  primarily.  It  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  there  is  much  not 
yet  known  about  the  learning  needs 
and  learning  processes  of  aU  children. 
Another  major  emphasis  of  this  bill  Is 
upon  research  of  child  development.  A 
proposed  National  Institute  for  Early 
Childhood  Development  and  Education 
would  be  modeled  after  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  serve  as  a  focus  for 


research.  It  would  conduct  research  and 
test  findings  through  federally  controlled 
programs  and  would  coordinate  research 
conducted  under  other  Federal,  univer- 
sity, and  private  auspices.  Finally,  the 
Institute  could  develop  new  model  pro- 
grams based  on  the  findings  of  research, 
bringing  together  the  experience  gained 
in  a  variety  of  programs,  whether  or  not 
they  were  developed  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, so  that  all  possibilities  can  be  pur- 
sued and  evaluated. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  of 
such  evaluations  will  lead  eventually  to 
the  development  of  new  and  improved 
programs,  the  bill  calls  also  for  interim 
assessment  of  existing  programs  and  re- 
ports to  Congress  of  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

Within  this  broad  scope  of  Investiga- 
tion, we  hope  such  fundamental  ques- 
tions as  what  range  of  services  should 
be  offered  a  (yarticular  age  grouping, 
what  training  is  necessary  for  teachers, 
will  be  pursued. 

Preliminary  assessment  of  the  day 
care  and  child  development  field  al- 
ready indicates  that  there  is  much  need 
for  more  trained  personnel  and  ade- 
quate facilities.  Thus  the  bill  Includes  an 
additional  authorization  of  $20  million 
under  the  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act  to  train  or  retrain  profes- 
sionals and  an  equal  amoimt  to  train 
paraprofessionals. 

Grants  are  authorized  to  cover  the 
costs  of  in-service  programs  and  loan 
forgiveness  Is  extended  to  those  who 
teach  In  early  childhood  development 
programs.  In  extending  training  oppor- 
tunities to  paraprofessionals,  we  recog- 
nize that  college  degrees  alone  do  not 
insure  good  teachers,  but  at  the  same 
time,  some  measures  must  be  taken  to 
the  teaching  effectiveness  of  those  who 
have  demonstrated  teaching  ability  de- 
spite a  lack  of  ♦professional  background. 
Equally  important,  the  bill  calls  for  active 
involvement  of  parents  and  volunteers, 
including  teenagers  and  older  Americans. 
This  is  done  in  recognition  of  the  great 
contributions  such  people  can  make  in 
the  planning,  development,  and  operation 
of  these  programs.  While  the  children 
receive  an  immediate  benefit,  the  volun- 
teers also  gain  by  making  a  meaningful 
contribution  and  parents  benefit  through 
increased  awareness  and  participation  in 
the  techniques  being  used. 

In  the  area  of  facilities  development, 
much  work  remains  to  be  done.  Previous 
programs  have  been  somewhat  ineffec- 
tual because  they  are  limited  to  minor 
remodeling  and  rehabilitation  and  be- 
cause there  has  been  little  attention  to 
the  development  of  new  designs,  models, 
and  standards. 

Very  often,  renovation  has  proven 
more  costly  than  the  construction  of  new 
facilities,  and  the  resulting  array  of  fa- 
cilities In  old  store  fronts  and  church 
basements  can  only  be  considered  stop- 
gap measures  at  best. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  increased 
attention  to  the  subject  of  what  fsuiili- 
tles  are  necessary,  where  they  should  be 
pl{u;ed,  and  how  they  should  be  produced, 
the  bill  establishes  several  new  mecha- 
nisms that  will  further  the  development 
of  new  facilities.  Federal  grants,  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  interest  subsidies,  and 
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a  new  mortgage  Insurance — similar  to 
that  which  spurred  growth  of  nursing 
homes,  hospital  and  group  practice  fa- 
cilities— are  authorized.  Also,  authoriza- 
tions under  the  Neighborhood  Facihties 
program  or  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  are  increased. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  measures  will 
assist  private  profit  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  meet  SUte  licensing  re- 
quirements in  getting  new  mortgages  for 
construction  and  remodeling  of  facilities. 

It  is  with  caution  that  these  programs 
will  apply  not  only  to  nonprofit  but  to 
profltmalting  organizations  sls  well. 
Many  will  question  the  involvement  of 
private  enterprise,  and  the  fear  of  fos- 
tering new  franchise  chains  has  already 
been  voiced.  Nevertheless,  to  ignore  this 
segment  would  be  foolhardy  for  over 
one-half  of  the  existing  child  care  pro- 
grams are  operated  by  private,  profit- 
making  groups.  This  legislation  seeks  to 
increase  the  opportunities  offered,  and 
therefore  we  have  tried  to  include  safe- 
guards and  incentives  that  will  involve 
private  enterprise  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Insure  quality  standards  of  operation 
and  maximum  utilization  of  limited  re- 
sources. Profitmaklng  centers  will  be  al- 
lowed, provided  they  can  afford  the 
same  standards  of  quality  as  public  pro- 
grams at  equivalent  or  lower  costs. 

In  addition  to  profitmaklng  centers, 
grants  under  the  consolidated  program 
may  also  go  to  any  employer  of  15  or 
more  working  mothers  with  pre-school- 
age  children  and.  to  be  equitable,  simi- 
lar progams  can  be  established  for  chil- 
dren of  Pedersd  employees.  Thus,  day 
care  and  child  development  services  will 
not  be  limited  to  disadvantaged  children 
In  public  facilities  or  to  wealthy  chil- 
dren In  private  nursery  schools.  Instead 
the  Federal  Government  will  recognize 
the  prodigious  effort  and  cost  necessary 
to  expand  the  range  of  services  and  will 
caU  upon  private  enterprise  to  assume  a 
significant  role.  By  noting  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  private  enterprise  to 
contribute  in  this  way.  It  is  hoped  the 
benefits  can  be  extended  to  many  more 
children. 

The  costs  and  methods  of  implement- 
ing this  ambitious  consolidation  and  im- 
provement of  services  is  hopefully  keep- 
ing with  our  present  resources.  Since  the 
bill  does  consolidate  several  existing  pro- 
grams, additional  costs  can  be  kept  to 
a  minimum  through  better  administra- 
tion and  coordination.  At  the  same  time, 
the  sliding  scale  of  payments  by  those 
who  can  afford  them  and  the  involve- 
ment of  private  enterprise  will  help  keep 
government  expenditures  to  a  minimum 
while  simultaneously  Increasing  the 
range  and  amount  of  services  available. 
In  addition  to  the  $500  million  now  being 
spent,  the  bill  authorizes  an  additional 
S123  million  for  training,  research,  facil- 
ities development,  and  program  adminis- 
tration. Through  phaJsed  implementa- 
tion and  the  use  of  State  commissions 
and  plans,  it  is  hoped  that  individual 
programs  established  under  this  legisla- 
tion will  meet  the  specific  needs  of  locaJ 
areas.  New  programs  will  be  authorized 
and  expanded  only  when  the  consoli- 
dated program  ha*  had  time  to  function 


effectively.  Witliin  each  State,  individ- 
ual commissions  and  plans  will  be  u^ed 
to  insure  fair  representation  of  all  per- 
sons ^ncemed  and  give  adequate  atten- 
tion %  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  need  lor  improved  day  care  and 
child  development  services  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  and  this  adminis- 
tration has  already  committed  itself  to 
more  piograms  which  will  help  children 
In  the  first  5  years  of  their  lives. 

Recent  steps  taken  in  furtherance  of 
these  objectives  include  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
within  HEW  for  administration  of  Head- 
start  and  the  setting  aside  of  5  percent 
of  Headstart  funds  for  experimental  cur- 
ricula and  programs.  Additionally,  the 
number  of  parent  and  child  centers  serv- 
ing families  with  children  under  three 
has  been  doubled,  and  new  day  care  pro- 
grams for  children  of  welfare  mothers 
has  been  requested  as  part  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Act,  the  largest  request  by 
any  administration  for  day  care  funds. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  Is  intended 
to  enhance  and  strengthen  these  efforts 
and  the  total  commitment  to  preschool 
programs.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  favorable  action  soon  by 
enacting  the  proposals  that  have  been 
introduced  today. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Senators  who  are 
cosponsors  of  this  proposal  and,  partic- 
ularly to  the  dlstingxiished  senior  Sena- 
tor of  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  who  has 
rendered  yeoman  service  in  behalf  of 
the  Nation's  children. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3480)  to  provide  a  consoli- 
dated, comprehensive  child  development 
program  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Prouty  ( for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  coauthor  the  Comprehensive 
HeadsUrt  and  Child  Development  Act  of 
1970.  I  want  to  congratulate  Senator 
Prouty  for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 
Senator  Prouty.  who  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Eklucation  Subcommit- 
tee, has  made  many  important  contribu- 
tions in  the  education  area  and  he  en- 
joys a  national  reputation  In  this  field. 
Certainly  the  introduction  of  this  meas- 
ure will  add  to  that  reputatl(Hi. 

I  believe  that  there  are  two  events 
which  have  given  increased  Importance 
to  child  development  and  child  care  pro- 
grams across  the  country. 

First,  there  Is  a  growing  realization  of 
the  Importance  of  the  early  years  In  a 
child's  development.  Growing  evidence 
suggests  that  these  early  years  are  crit- 
ical if  children  are  to  develop  to  their  full 
potential.  The  significance  of  these  early 
years  can  be  seen  from  testimony  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Bloom  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  who  indicated  to  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  that  as  much  Intellectual 
development  takes  place  by  3  years  of 
age  as  takes  place  during  the  remainder 
of  the  elementary  and  high  school  career 
of  students.  This  and  other  research  un- 


derscores the  importance  of  early  child- 
hood programs  in  our  country. 

Second,  the  continued  growth  of  the 
number  of  working  mothers:  Since  1900 
the  number  of  working  mothers  has 
doubled.  Bureau  of  Census  figures  In- 
dicate that  in  1952.  one-fifth  of  the 
women  in  this  Nation  were  employed. 
By  October,  1969,  this  percentage  had 
Increased  until  one-third  of  the  women 
were  employed  outside  the  house.  Gen- 
erally women  work  to  supplement  the 
family  salary,  to  enable  the  family  to 
make  ends  meet  or  have  some  of  the 
extras  for  their  families. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  Is  that  today 
in  the  Nation  we  have  over  12  million 
children  whose  mothers  work  outside 
the  home.  Of  this  number,  approximate- 
ly 3  million  are  children,  ages  3  to  5, 
coming  from  low  income  families.  Of 
these  only  about  500.000  are  enrolled 
in  publicly  supported  programs  In  ad- 
dition to  the  150.000  in  HeadsUrt.  We 
are  told  that  approximately  1  million 
mothers  on  our  welfare  rolls  have  chil- 
dren under  age  6.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  present  welfare  system 
is  outdated  and  badly  in  need  of  major 
overhaul.  President  Nixon  has  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  major  recommendation 
for  surgery  on  our  welfare  system.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  are  being  conducted  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Ccmmittee. 
The  basic  thrust  of  the  program  is  to 
encourage  work  rather  than  perpetuate 
people  in  poverty  and  on  our  welfare 
rolls.  I  believe  that  the  essential  in- 
gredient of  such  a  strategy  necessarily 
involves  expanded  child  development 
and  child  care  facilities  and  programs. 

For  example,  a  recent  New  York  City 
study  of  families  on  its  welfare  rolls,  re- 
veals that  seven  out  of  10  mothers  with 
preschool  youngsters  said  they  would 
prefer  to  work  if  day  care  were  avail- 
able. While  child  care  centers  are  not  the 
only  answer,  they  seem  to  me  an  Im- 
portant component  in  any  solution. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  61  Fed- 
eral programs  scattered  In  seven  different 
departments  and  agencies.  These  pro- 
grams serve  more  than  one-half  million 
children;  yet.  as  I  previously  indicated, 
we  have  3  million  children  ages  3  to  5 
from  poor  families  alone  where  the 
mothers  work.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  if 
we  are  going  to  gear  up  to  meet  the  need, 
we  must  first  consolidate  and  coordinate 
ongoing  programs. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today 
takes  a  major  step  in  that  direction  by 
combining  some  half  dozen  programs 
now  already  in  existence  all  of  which  pro- 
vide for  Federal  assistance  to  child  care 
and  child  development  services  for 
underprivileged  children.  These  pro- 
grams Include  Headstart,  the  preschool 
segments  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  day  care  pro- 
grams for  the  children  of  migrant  work- 
ers, day  care  programs  for  AFDC-aged 
children,  child  welfare  day  care  services 
and  programs  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  to  provide 
day  care  for  children  of  mothers  enrolled 
in  such  programs. 

The  cost  of  child  devel(H>ment  and 
child  care  facilities  for  all  preschool 
youngsters  Is  astronomical.  It  Is  clear 
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that  no  one  level  of  government  or  one 
sector  of  our  economy  can  do  the  job 
alone.  It  must  be  a  joint  governmental 
effort  involving  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  It  must  be  a  joint  effort  not 
only  involving  government,  but  also  in- 
volving the  private  sector,  including  prof- 
itmaking  organizations. 

I  believe  the  involvement  of  private 
profitmaklng  organizations  is  one  of  the 
significant  strengths  of  this  bill.  It  needs 
to  be  pointed  out  that  right  now  private 
profitmaklng  day  care  and  preschool 
programs  are  providing  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  services  available.  So.  this 
bill  rightfully  encourages  private  indus- 
try to  become  an  important  participant 
and  partner  in  the  child  development 
area.  Private  Industry's  response  and  in- 
volvement in  the  child  care  and  child 
development  area  can  greatly  relieve  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  in  two  ways, 
namely:  first,  in  many  areas  there  are 
many  mothers  who  would  like  to  work 
and  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  child 
care  services,  but  the  facilities  are  simply 
not  available  at  any  price.  Where  there  is 
sufficient  demand,  private  industry  can 
serve  this  need. 

Second,  private  industry  often  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  duplicate  pub- 
lic programs  at  equal  or  better  quality 
and  at  equal  or  lower  cost.  When  private 
industry  meets  standards  as  high  as  pub- 
licly financed  programs  and  where  pri- 
vate industry  is  able  to  perform  as  well 
or  better  for  less  money,  it  obviously 
makes  sense  to  use  that  tremendous 
potential. 

I  believe  the  provisions  of  title  II  es- 
tablishing a  National  Institute  for  Early 
Childhood  Development  are  also  very 
important.  We  need  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  research  in  education.  We  need  to 
know  more  about  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  early  childhood  development.  We  need 
to  see  that  the  results  of  such  research 
reach  the  State  and  local  levels  and  also 
that  such  results  are  translated  into  ef- 
fective programs.  That  is  the  mandate 
given  this  Institute  and  It  could  well 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  soundest  invest- 
ments that  we  have  made. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
measure  with  which  I  heartily  concur 
is  its  insistence  on  evaluation.  This  not 
only  includes  the  evaluation  of  all  present 
programs  but  also  the  evaluation  of  fu- 
ture wants.  As  my  colleagues  know.  I 
have  been  insisting  that  we  build  in 
evaluations  of  our  programs.  Our  re- 
sources are  limited  and  we  simply  must 
know  the  dividends  or  returns  the  tax- 
payer receives  on  his  investments  in  edu- 
cation. The  dropout  prevention  programs 
are  proving  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
accountability  and  evaluation  in  educa- 
tion and  I  hope  that  this  concept  will 
soon  filter  into  all  our  education  pro- 
grams. 

If  we  are  to  accelerate  our  national 
effort  in  the  child  development  area  we 
will  need  additional  trained  personnel. 
To  help  meet  these  manpower  require- 
ments, the  bill  authorizes  $20  million 
for  the  training  or  retraining  of  pro- 
fessional or  paraprofessional  personnel 
In  the  early  childhood  programs. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Poverty 

Subcommittee  that  journeyed  to  Missis- 
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sippi  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  this  sub- 
committee that  heard  testimony  that 
children  were  "starving."  I  said  at  that 
time  that  if  this  were  so.  we  should  con- 
tact the  President  and  urge  that  im- 
mediate emergency  assistance  be  pro- 
vided. I  never  saw  so  much  bureaucratic 
buckpassing  in  my  life  as  that  which 
resulted.  I  have  been  particularly  pleased 
that  the  new  administration  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Nixon  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  ending  hunger  in  this 
Nation.  Its  recommendations  in  this  area 
have  been  warmly  applauded  and  rightly 
so  by  both  parties  in  Congress  and  by  the 
American  people.  We  know,  however, 
that  food  stamps  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams are  only  part  of  the  problem.  Nu- 
tritional education  is  also  needed.  Proper 
food  is  essential  to  optimum  develop- 
ment, but  even  proper  food  does  not  al- 
ways insure  the  proper  use  of  such  food. 
For  that  reason  the  bill  launches  an  edu- 
cational program  of  nutrition,  child  de- 
velopment and  growth  for  economically 
disadvantaged  teenagers  and  expectant 
mothers. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  at 
the  Federal  level.  The  major  thriist  of 
the  legislation  is  the  consolidation  of 
separate  progrtims  and  relies  essentially 
on  the  same  amount  of  money  that  is 
being  spent  by  similar  programs  operat- 
ing imder  different  auspices.  Although 
rightly  giving  first  priority  to  disadvan- 
taged children,  the  variable  payment 
scale  and  the  involvement  of  private 
enterprise  not  only  promises  to  make 
the  program  available  to  children  of 
families  other  than  those  who  are  eco- 
nomically deprived,  but  also  to  keep  the 
Government  costs  down  while  simul- 
taneously increasing  the  number  of 
places  available  for  child  care.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  cost  of  the  meas- 
ure for  fiscal  year  1971  is  $123  million 
and  for  fiscal  year  1972.  $125  million. 
This  measure  then  Is  a  response  to  the 
great  need  in  the  country  for  child  de- 
velopment services.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  a  responsible  response,  one  that  we  can 
deliver  on,  and  not  merely  empty  prom- 
ises or  empty  authorizations.  In  short,  it 
is  a  carefully  planned  program  and  has 
potential  of  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  needed  early  childhood  programs 
that  the  country  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMPKEHENSIVE     HEADSTART     CHILD     DEVELOP- 
MENT Act  of  1970 

Title  I — Consolidate  child  care  prograto*. 
combining  Headstart,  Title  I  ESEA  (preschool 
portion  only).  Migrant  daycare  (OEO),  and 
daycare  provisions  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's manpower  programs. 

Title  n — National  Institute  for  Early 
Childhood  Development  and  Education. 

Title  III — Facilities  assistance:  mortgage 
Insurance  program,  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  Neighborhood  Facilities  program. 

Title  rv — Personnel  training:  $20  million 
each  for  training  professional  and  nonpro- 
fessional personnel,  service  In  lieu  of  stu- 
dent loan  repayment;  inservlce  training 
provisions. 


Title  V — Federal  government  child  de- 
velopment program  for  children  of  em- 
ployees. 

Title  VI — General  provisions:  evaluation 
of  federal  programs.  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment, definitions. 

Within  this  framework,  the  bUI  providea 
for  the  following: 

PROGRAM    CONSOLmATION 

Bring  together,  under  one  funding  au- 
thority, the  major  federal  programs  which 
provide  operating  funds  for  day-care  and 
child  development  programs. 

New  programs  or  additional  apprt^rlatlons 
would  be  authorized  only  when  the  consoli- 
dated program  Is  functioning  effectively. 

STATE    COMMISSION 

state  commission  representatives  of'  all 
public  ajid  private  agencies  concerned  with 
early  childhood  education,  welfare  and  day- 
care would  be  Involved. 

Function  would  be  to  assess  needs,  estab- 
lish priorities,  develop  a  state  plan,  and 
eventually,  to  approve  applications  for  fimds. 

Urban  areas  would  be  guaranteed  a  fair 
share  of  state  commission  funds. 

PHASED    IMPLEMENTATION 

A  carefully  planned  step-by-step  approach 
to  future  expansion  to  assure  well  "designed 
and  prudently  administered  programs. 

PRIVATE     ENTERPRISE     INVOLVEMENT 

Mortgage  guarantees  would  facilitate  con- 
struction of  centers. 

Profit-making  corporations  would  be  eli- 
gible for  direct  grants. 

Same  standards  would  apply  to  private 
corporations  as  to  others  under  the  program. 

Fees  will  count  toward  matching  require- 
ments. 

Employers  could  be  eligible  for  grants  to 
operate  day-care  programs  for  employees' 
children. 

RESEARCH 

A  National  Institute  for  Early  Childhood 
Development  would  be  established  to  serve 
as  a  focus  for  research;  to  conduct  research 
and  test  findings  through  federally-con- 
trolled programs;  to  coordinate  research  con- 
ducted under  other  federal,  university,  and 
private  auspices. 

TRAININC 

Educational  Professions  Development  Act 
would  be  authorized  additional  appropria- 
tions for  training  professional  and  para-pro- 
fessional personnel. 

Forgiveness  of  student  loans  for  those  en- 
tering early  childhood  programs. 

TiUtlon  grants  for  early  childhood  person- 
nel upgrading  their  skills. 

FACILITIKS 

Construction  authorized  where  more  eco- 
nomical than  renovation  or  rental. 

Additional  appropriations  authorized  for 
Neighborhood  Facilities  program. 

Mortgage  guarantee  program  for  private 
profit-making  or  non-profit  agencies. 

Federal  grants,  loans,  and  interest  sub- 
sidies authorized. 

EVALUATION 

Special  evaluation  or  existing  federal  pro- 
grams pertaining  to  child  development  will 
be  made. 

On-going  evaluation  of  future  programs 
authorized,  with  annual  reports  to  Congreas. 

FEDERAL    FUNDS    PROVIDKD    FOR 

1.  Economically  disadvantaged  children 
younger  than  compulsory  school  attendance 
age. 

2.  Children  of  working  mothers,  whether 
or  not  economically  disadvantaged  ( payment 
for  services  on  a  slldlng-scale  fee  basis) . 

3.  Programs  to  help  economically  disad- 
vantaged adolescent  girls  and  ezpectanta 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  child  development 
and  nutrition. 

Cost — 9123  million  above  current  expendi- 
tures for  FT  1971. 
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S.  3482— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize Federal  employees  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with  job  classifica- 
tions of  convoy  commander  and  security 
specialist — shipment — to  retire  with  full 
aimuity  after  20  years"  service  because 
of  their  hazardous  duties. 

These  employees  are  the  armed  es- 
corts for  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
classified  shipments.  The  positions  are 
sensitive  and  critical,  and  the  employees 
must  be  certified  annually  for  psycho- 
logical and  mental  reliability,  as  well  as 
physical  qualifications. 

Following  are  two  sections  from  the 
official  job  analysis  and  evaluation  for 
the  positions,  as  listed  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Comn^lssion: 

WOBKINC  CONDmONS 

Performs  duties  which  involve:  arduous 
physical  exertion,  physical  danger,  frequent 
and  prolonged  travel,  exposure  to  unusual, 
extreme  and  inclement  weather,  movement 
on  rough  terrain  and  placement  In  Isolated 
locations. 

Assignments  require  Irregular  periods  of 
fully  alert  duty  during  all  hours  of  da^  and 
night. 

The  majority  of  the  incumbents  time  is 
spent  In  travel  status.  Modes  of  travel  In- 
clude freight  trains,  paasenger  trains,  trucks, 
travelalls.  commercial  airlines  and  contrac- 
tor operated  aircraft  Incumbent  may  be  m 
travel  status  up  to  thirty  days  on  each 
assignment. 

Vehicles  travel  may  require  long  periods  of 
continuous  duty  and  travel  over  all  types 
of  roads  and  under  varying  climatic  and 
topographical  conditions.  Required  to  be 
ful^y  alert  status  for  sixteen  continuous 
hours  which  may  Include  driving  a  vehicle 
for  up  to  ten  hours.  Continuous  sleeping  and 
riding  In  vehicle  for  a  period  of  up  to  ten 
days. 

Travel  aboard  escort  coaches  or  other  rail- 
way equipment  requires  shipment  person- 
nel to  perform  their  own  cooking,  cleaning, 
and  maintenance  of  other  necessities.  Duty 
Includes  boarding  and  detraining  from 
standing  and  moving  railway  equipment, 
performing  patrol  and  Inspection  of  ship- 
ments In  railway  yards  and  enduring  con- 
alderable  rough  handling  during  switching 
operations. 

Duty  Is  performed  aboard  aircraft  of  all 
types.  At  times  assignments  are  for  more 
than  one  day  In  continuous  custody  of  ma- 
terial which  requires  constant  presence  at 
aircraft,  often  without  continuous  or  ade- 
quate heating  or  complete  eating  facilities. 

Subject  to  the  hazards  of  the  above  modes 
of  transpotratlon. 

Subject  to  the  potential  health  and  safety 
hazards  Involved  In  the  transportation  and 
handling  of  high  explosive,  radioactive, 
and  or  toxic  material. 

Subject  to  be  directed  to  Initiate  or  ac- 
complish emergency  procedures  Involving 
great  physical  risk. 

Subject  to  normal  hazards  of  personnel 
who  carry  firearms  In  the  performance  of 
their  duty 

Basic  workweek  varies  from  week  to  week 
and  hours  of  work  vary  from  day  to  day. 
Subject  to  call  to  report  at  all  hours  to  per- 
form travel  or  duty  for  prolonged  periods. 


Alertness  Is  required  for  long  hours  (up 
to  16  hours)   in  the  performance  of  duties. 

Maintain  adequate  physical  condition  to 
perform  arduous  assignment  and  to  ade- 
quately provide  protection  to  shipments, 
other  security  personnel  and  self  against 
transgression. 

On  rail  Itelght  shipments.  It  Is  often  nec- 
essary to  board,  climb  onto,  or  ride  on  the 
side  of  or  on  top  of  freight  cars  while  the 
train  Is  in  motion.  These  activities  require 
strenuous  physical  effort. 

Prolonged  standing  and  walking  on  rough 
terrain,  in  isolated  locations  and  under  all 
types  of  weather  conditions  Is  required. 

While  operating  motor  vehicles,  must 
maintain  maximum  proficiency  to  avoid  and 
prevent  accidents. 

Required  to  lift  and  carry  equipment  and 
supplies  required  on  assignments. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  demand- 
ing nature  of  this  work  requiring  both 
mental  and  physical  stamina  and  the 
hazards  involved,  I  feel  that  these  em- 
ployees are  deserving  of  the  authority 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  20  years  of  Fed- 
eral employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3482)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Endures  long  periods  of  continuous  travel 
(up  to  30  days  on  each  assignment)  under 
confined  conditions  In  the  protecting  of  se- 
curity shipment  which  produces  considerable 
physical,  mental  and  visual  fatigue. 


S.  3484— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
MARINE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  today  which,  in  Its 
broadest  terms,  is  a  human  survival  act. 
Its  concern  is  «ith  the  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  now,  of  the  sea.  a 
situation  that  poses  dangers  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  human  race  that  rank  with 
those  posed  by  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

The  legislation  is  entitled  the  Marine 
E^nvlronment  and  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1970.  One  portion  of  the  bill  would 
establish  a  tough  new  national  policy 
to  halt  the  reckless  exploitation  and  the 
destruction  of  our  vital  marine  environ- 
ment, and  would  substitute  an  environ- 
mental management  plan  beyond  State 
waters  that  would  be  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing a  harmonious  relationship  between 
man  and  the  source  of  all  life,  the  sea. 

Another  part  of  the  legislation  would 
deal  specifically  «ith  the  disposal  of  tens 
of  millions  of  tons  of  wastes  Into  the  see 
from  New  York  and  other  major  cities 
on  the  ocean  coastlines.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  in  the  Great  Lakes.  I  will 
explain  in  detail  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  later  in  the  statement. 

For  the  past  year,  the  tragic  story 
about  the  destructlon>of  the  sea  has  been 
unfolding  at  an  accelerating  pace.  For 
people  the  world  over,  it  Is  a  shocking, 
surprising  story,  which  they  may  first 
receive  in  disbelief.  Throughout  history, 
we  have  believed  the  sea  was  a  limitless 
resource,  as  indestructible  as  the  earth 
itself.  And.  as  «ith  all  our  other  re- 
sources, we  have  acted  accordingly, 
abusing  it  in  the  name  of  ••Progress." 
somehow  never  realizing  until  very,  very 
late  that,  like  all  other  systems  of  the 
planet,  the  sea  is  a  fragile  environment. 


sensitive  and  vulnerable  to  the  debris  of 
civilization. 

Our  persistent  refusal  to  accept  these 
facts  about  all  environments  on  earth 
Is.  in  the  view  of  many  scientists,  hurl- 
ing us  headlong  to  unprecedented  world- 
wide disaster. 

The  sea  is  a  fragile  environment  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  its  only  really 
productive  areas  are  extremely  limited. 
They  are  the  Continental  Shelves,  the 
narrow  bands  of  relatively  shallow,  high- 
ly fertile  areas  that  extend  from  our 
coastlines,  the  same  areas  on  which  our 
myriad  and  dramatically  increasing 
ocean  activities  are  focused.  Our  ship- 
ping, mineral  extraction,  fishing,  recre- 
ation, and  waste  disposal  all  are  con- 
centrated in  these  relatively  small, 
fragile  areas. 

Destroy  life  on  the  Continental 
Shelves — which  is  what  we  are  doing 
now — and.  for  practical  purposes,  the 
^Keans  are  rendered  a  desert.  Fertile 
coastal  waters  are  20  times  as  produc- 
tive as  the  open  ocean. 

Destroy  the  richness  of  the  sea.  and 
you  eliminate  one  of  the  greatest  poten- 
tial resources  for  feeding  an  exploding 
world  population.  E;ven  today,  there  are 
nations,  such  as  Japan,  that  depend  al- 
most entirely  on  the  sea  for  their  food 
and  for  many  other  critical  resources. 

Upset  the  intricate  ecological  systems 
of  the  oceans,  and  you  run  the  grave  risk 
of  throwing  all  natural  systems  so  seri- 
ously out  of  balance  that  the  planet  will 
no  longer  sustain  any  life. 

The  evidence  is  pouring  in  that  we  are 
already  well  on  the  way  to  causing  dras- 
tic and  lasting  damage  to  the  ocean  en- 
vironment. 

Citing  the  steady  buildup  of  toxic,  per- 
sistant pesticides  in  the  oceans,  many 
scientists  now  believe  that  another  25  to 
50  years  of  pesticide  use  will  wipe  out  the 
oceanic  fisheries. 

Scientists  investigating  a  massive  die- 
off  of  seabirds  last  year  off  Britain  found 
in  the  dead  birds  unusually  high  con- 
centrations of  another  deadly  pollutant, 
toxic  industrial  chemicals  used  in  making 
paints  and  plastics,  and  in  other  indus- 
trial processes.  Concentrations  of  toxic 
mercury  and  lead  have  also  been  re- 
ported in  instances  at  alarming  ocean 
levels. 

Scientists  now  see  new  dangers  to 
marine  life  and  human  beings  as  well 
from  the  potential  buildup  through  the 
food  chain  of  long-term  poisons  from  the 
crude  oil  that  is  now  being  spilled, 
dumped,  or  leaked  into  the  oceans  by 
man's  activities  at  a  rate  of  1  million  tons 
a  year. 

The  oil  is  showing  up  far  from  its  orig- 
inal sources.  Scientists  towing  a  net  re- 
cently in  the  Sargasso  Sea  hauled  in  oil 
tar  lumr>s  as  much  as  2  inches  thick.  The 
Sargasso  Sea  is  500  miles  south  of  Ber- 
muda in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  addition  to  oil.  author-explorer 
Thor  Heyerdahl  sighted  plastic  bottles, 
squeeze  tubes  and  other  debris  in  the 
mid-Atlantic  during  his  papyrus  raft  trip 
last  year.  At  one  point,  the  ocean  water 
was  so  filthy  the  raft  crew  could  not  use 
it  to  wash  the  dirty  dishes.  . 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  still  un^- 
termined  ecological  change  has  caused  a 
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population  explosion  among  a  species  of 
starfish.  It  might  be  Just  another  fasci- 
nating incident  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  starfish,  which  feeds  on  living 
coral,  can,  in  great  enough  quantities, 
cause  serious  erosion  on  islands  pro- 
tected by  coral  reefs  and  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  food-fish  populations  that 
inhabit  the  reefs. 

Closer  to  home,  the  oil  wdl  blowout  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  last  year 
stunned  our  Nation.  Anyone  who  still  be- 
lieves the  sea  is  invulnerable  to  the  same 
devastation  we  now  see  in  rivers  across 
the  land  should  tsdk  to  the  citizens  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

Or  they  should  ask  the  residents  of 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee. Green  Bay,  or  Duluth-Superior. 
For  the  past  several  decades,  we  have 
been  methodically  destroying  the  Great 
Lakes,  among  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh 
water  on  earth.  Lake  Erie  is  degraded 
almost  to  the  point  of  a  cesspool.  Lake 
Michigan  is  seriously  polluted,  and  is 
about  to  be  ringed  with  nuclear  power- 
plants  discharging  massive  heat  wastes. 
Lake  Superior,  the  largest,  cleanest  Great 
Lake,  is  now  threatened.  On  the  Minne- 
sota north  shore,  a  mining  company  is 
dumping  60.000  tons  of  iron  ore  process 
wastes  into  the  lake  each  day. 

One  need  only  to  have  glanced  over  the 
newspapers  for  the  past  few  days  to  get 
a  sense  of  the  pattern  that  is  developing 
off  our  coastlines.  Off  the  gulf  coast,  an 
intense  fire  has  been  burning  out  of  con- 
trol for  several  days  on  an  oil  well  plat- 
form. If  the  situation  is  not  brought 
under  proper  control,  raw  oil  from  the 
well  could  seep  over  vast  areas  of  the 
gulf,  spreading  to  wildlife  and  bird  pre- 
serves, stretches  of  coastal  marshland, 
and  recreation  beaches.  Off  Nova  Scotia, 
oil  spreading  from  a  wrecked  tanker  has 
contaminated  nearby  shores  and  is  kill- 
ing sea  birds,  and  the  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening off  Florida  as  oil  spreads  from 
another  wrecked  tanker. 

The  situation  in  a  few  years  will  be 
much  worse.  If  present  trends  continue, 
according  to  a  recent  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  on  Oil  Spills,  we  can  expect 
a  Santa  Barbara-scale  disaster  every 
year  by  1980. 

The  report  also  confirmed  that  we  do 
not  have  the  technology  to  contain  the 
oil  from  massive  blowouts  and  spills.  In 
fact,  scientists  are  pointing  out  that  cur- 
rent control  techniques,  such  as  massive 
use  of  detergents  to  break  up  oil  slicks, 
can  be  even  more  damaging  than  the 
spills  themselves. 

Yet,  in  blunt  testimony  to  our  sorry 
history  of  exploiting  our  resources  at  any 
risk  to  the  envlrormient,  3,000  to  5,000 
new  oil  wells  will  be  drilled  annually  by 
1980  in  the  marine  environment.  The 
pressure  is  on  even  in  polluted  Lake  Erie, 
where  only  widespread  public  resistance 
has  prevented  drilling  there  to  date. 

By  ironic  coincidence.  Federal  plans 
for  new  oil  lease  sales  in  U.S.  offshore 
areas  were  announced  only  a  few  days 
before  the  Presidential  panel's  1969  oil 
spill  report. 

Because  of  the  dramatic  and  sudden 
nature  of  its  occurrences  and  damages, 
oil  pollution  has  been  the  most  visible 
of  the  marine  environment  problems.  A 


second,  less  visible,  but  Just  as  significant 
threat  is  from  the  wastes  that  are  over- 
running the  industrialized,  crowded  met- 
ropolitan areas  along  our  coastlines. 

Progress — American  style — is  adding 
up  each  year  to  200  million  tons  of  smoke 
and  fumes,  7  million  junked  cars,  20  mil- 
lion tons  of  paper,  76  billion  "disposable" 
containers,  and  tens  of  millions  of  tons 
of  sewage  and  industrial  wastes. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country  is  now  generat- 
ing 5  pounds  of  refuse  a  day  from  house- 
hold, commercial,  and  industrial  wastes. 
To  quote  Balladeer  Pete  Seeger,  Ameri- 
cans now  find  themselves  "standing  knee 
deep  in  garbage,  throwing  rockets  at  the 
moon."  • 

The  rational  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
would  be  using  the  country's  technology 
and  massive  resources  to  develop  systems 
to  recycle  our  wastes,  making  them  valu- 
able "resources  out  of  place,"  or  treating 
wastes  to  the  highest  degree  that  tech- 
nology will  permit. 

Instead,  in  the  classic  American  style, 
we  have  been  taking  the  easy  way  out. 
Rather  than  planning  ahead  to  handle 
the  byproducts  of  our  afSuent  society,  we 
have  invariably  taken  the  cheapest,  most 
convenient  route  to  their  disposal,  re- 
gardless of  the  environmental  conse- 
quences. Until  fairly  recently,  the  easy 
way  has  been  to  dump  our  debris  outside 
the  city  limits,  or  into  the  nearest  river 
or  lake. 

But  now,  the  end  of  one  city  means  the 
beginning  of  another,  especially  in  our 
sprawling  metropolitan  areas.  And  either 
the  river  or  lake  is  already  grossly  pol- 
luted with  other  wastes,  or  water  quality 
standards  are  demanding  that  the  {Pol- 
luters install  decent  treatment  facilities. 

With  this  tightening  situation,  one 
might  think  that  we  would  finally  begin 
a  national  effort  to  establish  effective 
and  environmentally  safe  waste  manage- 
ment plans. 

Instead,  we  have  found  another  way 
to  avoid  the  costs  of  environmental  con- 
trols: Dump  the  debris  into  that  sup- 
posedly bottomless  receptacle,  the  sea. 
The  attractions  are  many.  The  fact  is 
that  environmental  regulations  in  our 
coastal  waters  are  so  loose  it  is  like  fron- 
tier days  on  the  high  seas,  a  field  day  for 
laissez  falre  polluters.  One  recent  private 
report  points  out  the  gross  Inadequacies 
in  offshore  environmental  regulations: 

Pew  applications  for  offshore  waste 
dumping  permits  are  ever  denied,  even 
when  environmental  agencies  strongly 
oppose  the  dumping.  In  fact,  the  report 
could  find  no  instance  where  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers — in  most  cases, 
the  lead  agency  for  regulating  the  dimip- 
Ing — had  ever  rescinded  a  disposal  per- 
mit, even  when  the  polluter  had  cletirly 
violated  it.  The  reason,  according  to  the 
report,  is  that  authorities  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  marine  environment  are 
so  imcertaln  that  public  agencies  may  be 
reluctant  to  take  action  that  might  lead 
to  court  tests; 

Furthermore,  most  dumping  is  carried 
out  so  far  offshore  that  no  present  regu- 
lations of  any  Federal,  State  or  local 
agency  explicitly  apply; 

Although  many  public  agencies  are 
concerned  in  various  wajrs  with  ocean 


dumping,  rarely  do  any  of  them  have  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  total  off- 
shore waste  disposal  activities  in  the 
area; 

Regular  monitoring  of  ocean  dumping 
is  almost  nonexistent,  leaving  the  way 
wide  open  for  abuse  of  already  inade- 
quate permit  terms; 

Finally,  guidelines  to  determine  how 
dumping  will  affect  fragile  ocean  ecology 
and  the  marine  food  chain  do  not  exist. 
Thus,  decisions  on  the  dumping  permits 
are  made  with  a  tragic  lack  of  vital  in- 
formation as  to  the  consequences. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  often  cheaper 
for  a  city  to  send  its  municipal  wastes 
out  to  the  ocean  depths  via  a  barge;  or 
for  an  industry  to  relocate  to  the  coast- 
line from  an  inland  area  with  tough 
water  quality  standards,  so  it  can  dis- 
charge its  wastes  directly  into  coastal 
waters  without  having  to  install  costly 
pollution  control  equipment. 

Because  the  effects  of  the  ocean  dump- 
ing are  slow  to  appear,  it  is  a  problem 
that  only  now  is  breaking  into  public 
view.  But  when  all  the  facts  are  in,  I  am 
convinced  that  continued  unrestrained 
dumping  clearly  will  spell  a  tragedy  that 
will  make  Santa  Barbara  pale  by  com- 
parison. 

In  the  United  States,  cities,  industries, 
and  other  poUuters  are  now  disposing  37 
million  tons  of  wastes  into  the  marine 
envirotmient  every  year,  and  this  does 
not  Include  Great  Lakes  figures. 

Predictably,  our  mass  consumption, 
mass  disposal  society  is  responsible  for 
one-third  to  one-half  the  world's  pollu- 
tion input  to  the  sea. 

The  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  in- 
volved include  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Diego,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  St. 
Petersburg,  Miami,  Port  Arthur,  Gal- 
veston, Texas  City,  and  Houston. 

The  wastes — dumped  at  sea  from 
barges  and  ships — run  the  gamut  of  by- 
products from  the  "afHuent"  society. 
They  include  garbage  and  trash;  waste 
oil;  dredging  spoils;  industrial  acids, 
caustics,  cleaners,  sludges,  and  waste  li- 
quor; airplane  parts;  junked  automo- 
biles and  spoiled  food.  Radioactive 
wastes,  poison  gas,  and  obsolete  ordnance 
have  also  been  dumped  in  the  sea  by 
atomic  energy  and  defense  agencies. 

Along  our  Pacific  coast,  8.8  million 
tons  of  these  wastes  were  dumped  in  1968 
alone. 

Along  the  heavily  populated  east 
coast,-  23.7  million  tons  were  dumped 
that  year. 

And  along  the  gulf  coast  in  1968,  14.6 
million  tons  of  wastes  were  dumped. 

A  leader  for  the  whole  country  In  the 
dumping  of  wastes  into  the  sea  is  metro- 
politan New  York.  In  a  recent  year, 
dumping  for  this  area  off  the  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island  coasts  came  to  6.6  mil- 
lion tons  of  dredge  spoils,  4  million  tons 
of  sewage  sludge,  2.6  million  tons  of  di- 
lute industrial  waste  acids,  and  573,000 
tons  of  cellar  dirt. 

The  sewage  sludge,  dumped  11  miles 
offshore,  has  spread  over  a  10-  to  20- 
square-mile  area  of  the  ocean  bed,  kill- 
ing bottom  life,  cutting  oxygen  levels, 
poisoning  the  sea  waters.  A  viide  area 
outside  the  dumping  grounds  is  also  con- 
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taminated.  possibly  by  the  sewage  sludge. 
Dumping  of  other  wastes  is  being  carried 
out  in  five  other  undersea  areas  off  New 
York. 

The  results  of  several  decades  of  ocean 
waste  dispasal  off  this  vast  metropolis  are 
grim  portents  for  the  future  of  much  of 
the  U.S.  marine  environment  if  the  prac- 
tice is  allowed  to  continue. 

Off  New  York,  outbreaks  of  a  strange 
fish  disease,  where  fins  and  tails  rot 
away,  have  been  reported  since  1967. 

Recreation-destroying  red  tides  have 
recently  closed  local  beaches,  particular- 
ly during  the  summer  of  1968. 

Massive  growths  of  nuisance  orga- 
nisms, such  as  seaweeds  and  jellyfish,  are 
now  prevalent. 

Once  huge  oysterbeds  in  New  York 
Harbor  have  been  all  but  eliminated. 

Nearly  all  local  clamming  areas  have 
been  closed  because  of  contamination. 
Many  swimming  beaches  are  now 
closed  every  summer  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  there  are  indications  that  the 
sewage  sludge  dumped  far  offshore  may 
now  be  creeping  k)ack  m  on  the  currents. 
Now.  in  the  face  of  this  marine  dis- 
aster, suggestions  are  being  made  that 
the  New  York  dumping  grounds  be  moved 
anywhere  up  to  100  miles  offshore 
Whether  this  is  feasible  on  even  an  in- 
terim basis,  it  is  highly  doubtful  it  offers 
any  permanent  solution.  New  Yorkers  40 
years  ago  thought  they  had  escaped 
much  of  their  waste  problem  when  the 
present  offshore  dumping  grounds  were 
selected.  Past  history  gives  little  cause 
for  confidence  that  dumping  even  100 
miles  into  the  sea  will  prevent  grave  con- 
sequences 40  years  from  now. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  from  the  present 
New  York  situation,  and  from  the  effects 
of  other  United  States  and  worldwide 
marine  activities,  indicates  firmly  that 
if  we  are  to  avoid  setting  off  further  dis- 
aster in  our  vital  offshore  areas,  the 
dumping  should  be  phased  out  entirely 
along  our  coastlines  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
require  such  a  phase-out  in  5  years,  a 
deadline  which  respected  authorities 
have  indicated  would  be  reasonable,  if  a 
concerted  effort  is  started  now  to  find 
alternative,  safe  means  of  waste  disposal 
or  recycling. 

The  only  exception  would  be  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determined  that 
an  alternative  was  not  yet  technically 
available.  Then,  a  temporary  permit 
could  be  issued  until  an  alternative  was 
developed. 

The  legislation  will  also  deal  with  the 
wastes  pouring  directly  into  the  ocean 
and  the  Great  Lakes  from  numerous  out- 
falls of  municipal  and  Industrial  waste 
disposal  systems.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  alternative  of  piping  our  wastes  di- 
rectly into  the  sea  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly attractive  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  as  water  quality  standards  are 
tightened  Inland.  Yet  from  an  environ- 
mental point  of  view,  moving  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea  for  cheap  waste  disposal  and 
cheap  water  supplies  will  only  accelerate 
the  pollution  of  the  sensitive  offshore 
areas.  It  is  a  trend  that  must  be  halted 
now.  and  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
will  allow  only  liquid,  nontoxic  wastes, 
treated  at  levels  equal  to  the  natural 
quality  of  the  receiving  waters,  to  be 


disposed  of  at  sea.  with  the  exception 
noted  above,  where  an  alternative  was 
not  technically  available. 

Now.  on  one  30-mile  stretch  of  the 
New  Jersey  coa.'^t  alone,  there  are  14 
sewer  outfalls  discharging  directly  into 
the  ocean,  with  more  planned.  In  New 
York  harbor.  20  New  Jersey  companies 
are  either  in  court  or  under  orders  to  halt 
pollution.  According  to  Federal  figures 
several  years  ago.  the  estuarine  waters 
of  the  United  Slates  received  8.3  billion 
gallons  of  municipal  waste  discharges 
per  day. 

Clearly,  wholesale  waste  disposal  and 
dumping  Into  the  ocean  environment  is 
a  practice  that  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
national  scandal  It  reflect*  another  near 
total  failure  of  our  institutions  to  come 
to  grips  with  a  grave  new  challenge  of 
this  modern,  complex  age.  And  It  Is  one 
more  tragic  instance  of  polluters  and 
Government,  with  the  consent  of  a  leth- 
argic public,  avoiding  rational  environ- 
mental planning  now,  and  letting  future 
generations  pay  the  price. 

To  date,  we  have  been  spending  only 
a  pittance  in  this  country  on  new,  more 
effective  ways  of  handling  our  wastes, 
while  we  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  put  man  on  the  moon,  or  to  fight  the 
Vietnam  war.  Legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Senate,  the  Resource  Recovery 
Act.  would  be  an  important  step  forward 
in  the  urgently  needed  effort  to  manage 
this  country's  mounting  solid  wastes. 

Ironically,  while  we  continue  to  ac- 
celerate the  gruesome  process  of  pollut- 
ing the  sea.  Industry,  our  crowded  cities, 
commercial  ventures  of  all  kinds,  and 
even  public  agencies  are  making  big  new 
plans  to  carve  up  this  rich,  little  regu- 
lated frontier  for  profit  or  for  the  tax 
dollar. 

Already,  the  Defense  Department  holds 
one  of  the  biggest  chunks  of  marine  en- 
vironment— a  total  of  approximately 
300.000  square  miles  used  for  missile  test- 
ing grounds  and  military  operations. 

But  Jurisdictions  are  so  confused  in 
the  increasingly  busy  offshore  waters 
that  one  mining  operator  had  to  turn 
back  his  sea  bed  phosphate  lease  when 
he  found  it  was  in  an  old  Defense  De- 
[wrtment  ordnance  dump. 

Crowded  metropolitan  areas  are  look- 
ing to  the  sea  as  the  answer  not  only  to 
their  waste  disposal  problems,  but  for 
their  space  shortages  as  well.  In  the  next 
few  years.  It  Is  possible  that  construction 
of  floating  airports  will  begin  for  New 
York  City.  Los  Angeles,  and  Cleveland. 
Floating  seaports  and  floating  cities  may 
not  be  far  behind. 

And  population  and  use  pressures  on 
our  coastal  areas  will  continue  to  es- 
calate. Already,  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population,  more  than  150 
million  people,  now  lives  in  coastal  States, 
and  more  than  45  percent  of  our  urban 
population  lives  in  coastal  counties. 

Now,  the  coasts  provide  recreation  for 
tens  of  millions  of  citizens.  And  the  de- 
mand for  outdoor  recreation  is  Increas- 
ing twice  as  fast  as  our  burgeoning  pop- 
ulation. Yet  In  the  face  of  these  growing 
needs  and  expectations,  the  coasts  are 
in  danger  of  being  crowded  and  polluted 
out  of  the  market  as  recreation  resources. 
In  effect.  Americans  are  slamming  the 
door  on  their  last  escape  route  to  a  liv- 


able world.  Our  choice  now  is  to  either 
clean  up  oUr  environment,  or  survive  In 
surroundings  we  never  thought  we  would 
have  to  accept. 

Again,  we  look  to  the  sea  for  distant 
answers.  Within  33  years,  we  can  expect 
permanent  inhabited  undersea  Installa- 
tions and  perhaps  even  colonies,  accord- 
ing to  the  commission  on  the  year  2000. 
a  group  established  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  another  activity,  oil  tankers,  a  more 
frequent  source  of  pollution  than  oil 
wells,  are  being  built  to  huge  scales, 
cutting  transportation  costs  but  increas- 
ing environmental  danger.  The  Torrey 
Canyon  tanker  was  carrying  118,000 
tons  of  crude  oil  when  It  broke  up 
off  England  In  1967,  a  disaster  that 
soaked  miles  of  beaches  with  oil  and 
killed  more  than  25.000  birds.  Today, 
there  are  tankers  being  designed  with  a 
500,000  ton  capacity. 

In  addition  to  bringing  new  pollution 
dangers,  the  tankers  will  probably  help 
create  a  new  Industrial  seascape  off  our 
coasts.  Since  our  ports  are  not  big 
enough  to  handle  these  super  ships,  off- 
shore docking  facilities  will  have  to  be 
built. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  heavy  tankers 
could  soon  be  operating  to  ship  oil  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  proposed  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  Meanwhile,  other  oil  and 
gas  interests  are  proposing  leases  for 
drilling  in  the  gulf.  Leasing  could  put 
the  tankers  and  oil  rigs  on  a  collision 
course,  with  massive  oil  spills  as  a  re- 
sult. 

In  another  area  of  resource  use.  a  com- 
pany will  soon  begin  an  experimental 
mining  operation  off  the  southeast  At- 
lantic coast  in  which  a  vacuum  device 
will  draw  materials  off  the  sea  bed,  and 
half  way  up.  separate  out  fine  wastes  and 
spew  them  Into  the  undersea  In  a  broad 
fan.  An  almost  certain  result  will  be  the 
smothering  of  bottom  life  over  a  wide 
area. 

On  Georges  Bank,  a  rich  international 
fishery  off  the  New  England  coast,  studies 
have  identified  areas  with  tremendous  oil 
and  gas  potential,  posing  possible  con- 
flicts. 

The  evidence  Is  clear.  If  tough  en- 
vironmental management  steps  are  not 
taken  now,  the  outcome  of  this  bustle 
of  new  activity  Is  certain.  We  will  ulti- 
mately make  as  much  a  wreckage  of  the 
oceans  as  we  have  of  the  land.  There  will 
be  constant  conflicts  between  users,  more 
reckless  exploitation,  perhaps  the  total 
destruction  of  marine  life,  and  through 
the  whole  process,  public  agencies  will  be 
relegated  to  their  all  too  frequent  Inef- 
fective role  of  referees  between  com- 
peting resource  users. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
as  the  Marine  Environment  and  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1970  prescribes  far- 
reaching  steps  to  establish  rational  pro- 
tection of  the  ocean  environment. 

The  first  section  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  U.S.  citizens,  which  Includes 
corporate  and  municipal  officers,  to 
dispose  of  refuse  materials  into  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  territorial  sea.  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  waters,  or  the  high 
seas  without  a  permit  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  issued  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Council  on  Envlron- 
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mental  Quality  In  the  White  House.  Be- 
fore the  Secretary  can  grant  such  a 
permit,  he  will  be  required  to  undertake 
a  broad-ranging  investigation  into  the 
effects  the  disposal  would  have  on  the 
marine  environment.  In  addition,  public 
hearings  will  be  held  if  requested,  to 
give  concerned  citizens  the  opportunity 
to  speak  on  the  matter.  In  general,  this 
legislation  provides  for  public  Involve- 
ment In  the  decisionmaking  process  at 
every  available  opportunity,  an  involve- 
ment that  has  far  too  frequently  been 
lacking  In  the  making  of  Federal  en- 
vironmental politics. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  will  only 
fi;rant  a  waste  disposal  permit  If  there 
Is  convincing  evidence  that  the  disposal 
will  not  have  any  adverse  effects  on 
plant  and  animal  life  and  the  marine 
environment  generally.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  earlier,  consideration  of  the  im- 
pact of  dumping  on  the  fragile  marine 
ecology  of  dtunplng  has  been  entirely 
inadequate. 

The  bill  would  phase  out  all  marine 
dumping  by  June  30,  1975.  which  is  a 
reasonable  and  essential  step  for  en- 
vironmental protection,  except  for  the 
exceptions  noted  earlier  in  the  statement. 
It  also  provides  crimlnaJ  penalties  In- 
cluding imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  per  ton  of  material 
disposed  of  In  violation  of  the  act. 

In  the  Important  second  section  of 
the  bill,  a  system  for  marine  environ- 
ment management  is  established,  which 
will  apply  to  the  submerged  offshore 
lands  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  As  a  first  step,  the 
bill  provides  for  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Marine  Environment,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  The  private  citizen  com- 
mittee will  include  scientists  trained  in 
disciplines  dealing  with  marine  environ- 
ment concerns.  It  will  be  responsible  for 
the  general  scientific  overview  of  the 
whole  new  program. 

Also  called  for  is  a  series  of  compre- 
hensive programs  and  studies  designed 
to  Increase  our  knowledge  of  the  marine 
environment  and  Its  complex  ecological 
systems,  land  the  effects  of  our  activities 
on  this  vital  environment.  Under  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  develop  models 
of  physical  and  ecological  systems  of  the 
marine  environment  which  would  be 
used  to  predict  in  advance  the  effects  of 
proposed  activities,  an  unprecedented 
step  In  marine  environment  protection. 

I  have  also  included  a  provision  in  the 
bill  requiring  truly  long  range  forecasts 
of  our  needs  and  requirements,  not  only 
for  minerals,  but  for  recreation,  fish- 
eries, shipping,  and  natural  ecological 
balsmce,  over  the  next  50  years,  another 
unprecedented  step  fundamental  to 
making  soiuid  decisions  about  our  ocean 
activities.  This  information  will  l)e  made 
available  to  the  public  as  It  is  developed 
by  the  Secretary,  with  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  the  scientific  com- 
mission. 

The  next  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  application  of  the  Information 
and  knowledge  gained  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  commission  to  the  development 
of  comprehensive  resource  management 


plans  for  the  marine  environment.  Such 
plans  will  be  developed  whenever  the 
Secretary  is  notified  that  present  or  pro- 
posed uses  of  the  marine  environment 
involve  a  risk  of  serious  environmental 
damage  or  serious  conflict  with  present 
or  future  users,  or  when  any  submerged 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  proposed  to  be  leased.  As  a 
part  of  the  plan,  the  Secretary  would 
conduct  an  intensive  study  of  the  spe- 
cific area  involved,  and  of  all  the  plant 
and  animal  life  in  it,  and  would  attempt 
to  develop  means  for  avoiding  adverse 
effects  or  conflicts  among  uses.  The  Sec- 
retary will  also  seek  the  views  of  the 
Governors  of  the  coastal  States  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  area  of  proposed  activity. 

These  efforts  will  culminate  In  a  man- 
agement plan  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Marine 
EInvironment  and  also  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  there  will 
sdso  be  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing. 
After  concurrence  of  the  council  In  the 
plan,  the  Secretary  will  implement  It  in 
public  regulations  which  will  constitute 
a  comprehensive  and  mandatory  guide 
for  the  use  of  the  seabed  and  waters  gov- 
erned by  the  plan. 

I  believe  these  mansigement  plans 
would  be  a  major  step  In  avoiding  Santa 
Barbara-tjrpe  disasters  brought  on  by 
lack  of  foresight  and  Information,  and 
this  approach  might  well  merit  consid- 
eration by  the  States  for  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  offshore  territorial  waters. 
Public  participation  would  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  development  of  these 
plans. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  even  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  will  only  be 
a  beginning  in  protecting  our  oceans. 
Inland,  our  water  standard  and  cleanup 
programs  must  be  strictly  enforced  and 
well  financed,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
our  rivers  and  lakes,  but  for  the  future 
of  the  sea  itself,  which  ultimately  re- 
ceives these  wastes.  And  it  is  clear  too 
that  although  the  activities  of  this  Na- 
tion are  a  major  factor  in  the  threat  to 
the  sea,  all  nations  are  having  an  im- 
pact, and  have  responsibilities  which  they 
too  must  exercise  if  this  common  world 
resource  is  to  be  protected.  It  is  clear 
this  will  require  new  international  co- 
operation and  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion for  reference  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3484)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    3484 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine  Environ- 
ment and  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1970." 

Sfc.  2.  The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended.  (62  Stat.  1155;  63  U.S.C.  466-466n) 
Is  further  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 


following  new  sections  to  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

"Sec.  466o1.  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 
dispose  of  refuse  materials  originating  with- 
in the  continental  limits  of  North  America 
Into  the  Great  Lakes,  the  coastal  waters  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  high  seas  without 
a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Issued  under  this  Act  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Sec.  466o(2).  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  any  ap- 
plication for  permission  to  dispose  of  refuse 
materials  originating  within  the  continental 
limits  of  North  America  into  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  high  seas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  investigate  the  characteristics  of  the 
refuse  materials  proposed  to  be  disposed  of, 
the  manner  in  which  su<ai  disposal  is  pro- 
posed to  be  conducted,  and  the  physical,  bio- 
logical, ecological  'and  other  relevant  char- 
acteristics of  the  area  in  which  the  disposal 
is  proposed  to  be  conducted,  and  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  oX  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  disposal  activity  upon  the  public 
health  and  the  physical,  biological,  and  eco- 
logical systems  existing  In  the  area  and  any 
other  areas  In  which  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
posal might  be  manifested.  In  making  his 
investigation  and  preparing  the  comprehen- 
sive report  the  Secretary  shall  request  the 
views  and  reconrniendatlons  of  other  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  State  and  local  officials  and 
stiall  Include  their  views  and  recommenda- 
tions in  his  comprehensive  report. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  comprehensive 
report,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  such  report 
available  to  all  interested  persons  and,  upon 
request  of  any  Interested  person  and  after 
not  less  than  30  days  notice,  shall  hold  one 
or  more  public  hearings  In  a  location  or  lo- 
cations in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  area 
within  which  the  disposal  Is  proposed  to  be 
aoooinpUshed  at  which  all  interested  persons 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  with  respect  to  the  comprehensive  re- 
port, the  application,  and  any  other  matter 
relevant  to  the  application  or  the  compre- 
hensive report.  A  transcript  of  the  public 
hearings  shall  be  made  and  the  comprehen- 
sive report  shall  be  Included  In  the  record  of 
the  hearings.  The  record  of  the  hearings  shall 
remain  open  for  written  submissions  by  all 
Interested  persons  for  a  period  of  30  days 
following  completion  of  the  public  hearings. 

(c)  Within  60  days  after  the  record  of 
public  hearings  is  closed,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  written  findings  of  fact,  written  con- 
clusions, and  a  written  decision  on  the  ap- 
plication. The  application,  record  of  any  pub- 
lic hearings  held  under  this  section  and 
the  Secretary's  findings,  conclusions,  and  de- 
cision shall  be  public  documents.  No  decision 
granting  permission  to  dispose  of  refuse  ma- 
terials shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  except 
upon  findings  and  conclusions  supported  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  dis- 
posal activity  for  which  permission  is  sought 
will  not  result  in  dangers  to  the  public 
health,  damage  to  or  destruction  of  plant  or 
animal  life,  significant  alteration  of  physical 
processes.  Interruption  of  the  food  chain  of 
marine  plant  or  animal  life,  damage  to  or 
destruction  of  marine  ecological  systems,  or 
other  damage  to  ot  destruction  of  the  marine 
environment. 

(d)  All  decisions  of  the  Secretary  on  ap- 
plications under  this  section  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  on  Envlrorunental  Qual- 
ity. No  decision  of  the  Secretary  granting 
permission  under  this  section  to  dispose  of 
refuse  materials  shall  become  final  unless 
such  decision  is  concurred  in  by  the  Cotin- 
cU  on  Environmental  QuaUty.  The  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  disapproved  any  decision  of  the 
Secretary  granting  permission  under  this 
section  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  material 
if  the  Council  falls  to  signify  Its  concurrence 
or  nonconcurrenoe  in  such  decision  witbln 
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120  days  after  Its  receipt  of  the  Secretary* 
decision. 

(e)  No  permit  for  the  disposal  of  refuse 
materials  covered  by  this  section  shall  be 
issued  to  any  person  covered  by  this  section 
under  this  or  any  other  law  after  June  30. 
1975.  and  all  permits  theretofore  Issued  shall 
expire  on  such  date.  However.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  finds,  upon  the  basis  of 
clear  and  convincing  evidence,  that  It  Is 
technically  Infeaslble  to  dispose  of  any  re- 
fuse materials  covered  by  this  section  In  any 
other  manner,  he  may  Issue  temporary  per- 
mits, pending  the  development  of  alternate 
means  of  disposal,  for  such  disposal  under 
this  section,  but  any  such  disposals  shall  be 
accomplished  In  a  manner  which  will  result 
In  the  least  possible  adverse  environmental 
Impact. 

Sec.  466o3  (a)  As  iised  In  this  subsection 
4«6o 

il)  The  term  "refuse  material"  means  all 
solid  and  liquid  products  or  byproducts  of 
industrial  processes  (including  tailings,  sedi- 
ment, and  like  materials  resulting  from 
marine  mining  or  dredging  activities),  in- 
dustrial wasu>  acids,  chemicals,  sewage 
sludge,  garbage,  dredge  spoils,  cellar  dirt, 
greases  and  oils,  wrecked  automobiles  and 
other  wrecked  or  discarded  equipment,  ob- 
solete or  unneeded  ordnance  and  other  mili- 
tary materiel  and  all  other  /waste  materials 
of  every  kind  and  description.  However,  the 
term  does  not  include  liquid  waste  materials 
discharged  through  outfalls  directly  into 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States  which 
contain  no  suspended  or  other  solid  material 
and  which  are  non-toxic  and  of  a  cleanliness 
and  quality  equivalent  to  or  higher  than  the 
quality  of  the  «-ater  Into  which  such  liquid 
waste  is  discharged 

(2i  The  term  "coastal  waters"  means  the 
waters  lying  seaward  of  the  line  of  ordinary 
low  water  along  that  portion  of  the  coast 
which  is  In  direct  contact  with  the  open  sea 
and  the  line  marking  the  seaward  limit  of 
inland  waters,  to  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  such  lines.  As  used  with  reference  to 
the  Oreat  Lakes,  "coastal  waters"  means 
those  boundary  waters  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  lying  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  international  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 

|3)  The  term  "high  seas'  shall  mean 
that  portion  of  the  high  seas  as  defined  In 
the  Convention  on  the  High  Seas  lying  sea- 
ward of  the  outer  limits  of  the  coastal  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  term  "citizen  of  th'e  United  States" 
means  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  ar  natural  persons  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  all  partnerships  or 
other  associations  which  Include  In  their 
membership  one  or  more  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  officers  and  directors 
of  all  corporations  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  of  the 
United  States 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(6)  The  term  "continental  limits  of  North 
America"  means  the  continental  land  mass 
of  North  America  and  the  continental  shelves 
bordering  that  land  mass. 

(7)  The  term  "dispose"  means  to  place, 
release,  or  discharge  in  any  manner. 

Sec.  4«6o4.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  the  terms  of  any  permit  issued 
under  It  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  offense.  Disposal  of  each  ton  of 
refuse  material  in  violation  of  this  section 
or  any  permit  issued  under  It  shall  be  a 
separate  offense 

Sec  46dp.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Marine  Environment,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Council  on 
Enrlronmental  Quality,  comprised  of  eleren 
members  who  shall  be  qualified  by  training 


and  experience  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  management  and  protection 
of  the  marine  environment  of  the  United 
States  The  disciplines  represented  by  the 
memt>er8  of  the  Committee  shall  include 
among  othert.  marine  biology  and  ecology, 
physical  or  chemical  oceanography,  marine 
geology,  resource  economics,  and  marine  re- 
sources law.  The  Committee  shall  consult 
with  and  advise  the  Secretary  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities  under  Section 
46dq  and  in  the  development  of  the  Inven- 
tories and  analyses  required  by  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  Section  4668.  and  shall 
analyze  and  review  management  plans  un- 
der subsection  (e)  of  Section  466s  and  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  such 
plans.  The  committee  shall  conduct  annual 
or  more  frequent  studies  of  the  status  and 
quality  of  the  Secretary^  efforts  undertaken 
to  implement  Section  466q.  Investigations 
of  the  quality  and  the  effectiveness  of  man- 
agement plans  developed  under  Section  466t. 
Including  Investigations  of  the  effectiveness 
of  public  participation  In  the  development 
of  such  plans,  reviews  of  the  Secretary's 
actions  In  the  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  management  plans,  and  generally 
shall  make  such  Investigations,  studies,  and 
recommendaUons  at  such  times  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  successful  Implementation 
and  administration  of  the  program  under 
sections  466p-'466u.  The  Committee  shall 
transmit  the  reports  of  Its  Investigations, 
studies,  and  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  shall  make  such  reports  avail- 
able to  the  public  The  Committee  also  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  and  make  publicly 
available  a  report  annually  on  the  progress 
achieved  during  the  preceding  year  In  pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  the  marine  environ- 
ment together  with  Its  recommendations. 

(b>  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  shall  be  appointed  to 
membership  of  the  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee shall  be  served  on  a  permanent  profes- 
sional staff  comprised  of  persons  who  are 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  In  the 
disciplines  relevant  to  the  management  and 
protection  of  marine  environment. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  receive 
$100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  of  the  Committee  and 
reimbursement  of  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
In  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (5  U  S  C  73b-2i .  for 
persons  employed  Intermittently. 

(d>  The  Committee  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  It 
deems  advisable  In  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  In  addition,  the  Committee  may 
secure  temporary  and  Intermittent  serv'''es 
to  the  same  extent  as  it  authorized  for  the 
departments  by  section  IS  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  810) 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  9100  per  diem  for 
Individuals. 

(e)  As  used  In  sections  466p-466t.  the 
terms — 

1.  "marine  environment"  means  the  air. 
the  waters,  and  the  lands  submerged  by  such 
waters  lying  seaward  of  the  twundarles  of 
the  coastal  States  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  the  resources  and  values  of  such  air.  water, 
and  submerged  lands,  and  the  term 

3.  "Secretary  "  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec  466q  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  regular 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Marine  Environment  and  In  coopera- 
atlon  wtlh  other  Federal  and  State  agencies 
shall  conduct — 

1.  comprehensive  programs  for  the  contin- 
uing collection  and  analysis  of  data  concern- 
ing the  physical  system  existing  in  the  nmrlne 
environment  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
data  on  tides  and  wind  and  ocean  currents 


and  geological  and  topographical  data,  and 
develop  and  refine  models  of  such  physical 
systems  which  will  adequately  describe  the 
operation  of  such  systems  and  also  provide 
predictions  of  the  effects  of  various  activities 
conducted  In  the  marine  environment  upon 
such  systems: 

3.  comprehensive  programs  for  the  con- 
tinuing collection  and  analysis  of  data  con- 
cerning the  plant  and  animal  life  found  In 
the  marine  environment  and  data  concern- 
ing the  sensitivity  of  unique  as  well  as  rep- 
resentative species  of  such  life  to  changes 
In  the  marine  environment  resulting  from 
development  or  use  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment; 

3.  comprehensive  Investigations  of  the 
ecological  systems  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment, and  develop  and  refine  models  of  both 
unique  and  representative  ecological  sys- 
tems which  will  adequately  describe  such 
systems  and  also  provide  reliable  predic- 
tions of  the  effects  of  various  activities  con- 
ducted In  the  marine  environment  upon  such 
systems: 

4.  a  continuing  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  several  activities  presently  being  con- 
ducted In  the  marine  environment  or  likely 
to  be  conducted  there  In  the  reasonably 
Immediate  future,  and  present  and  likely 
future  conflicts  among  such  uses  with  a  view 
to  developing  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
purposes  which  those  activities  serve  and 
to  minimizing  such  conflicts  through  devel- 
opment of  novel  and  alternative  means  of 
serving  those  purposes; 

5.  a  program  for  the  development  of  base- 
line data  concerning  the  marine  environ- 
ment, and  a  comprehensive  monitoring  pro- 
gram for  the  marine  environment  designed 
to  provide  Immediate  notice  of  changes  In 
such  environment; 

6.  far-reaching,  long-range  studies  which 
win  yield  forecasts  and  predictions  concern- 
ing the  activities  which  may  be  carried  out 
In,  and  the  uses  which  may  t>e  made  of,  the 
marine  environment  and  Its  resources  during 
the  period  ending  fifty  years  from  the  date 
of  each  such  study.  Including  analyses  of 
the  characteristics  of  and  means  by  which 
such  activities  and  uses  may  be  conducted, 
analyses  of  the  likely  Impact  of  and  con- 
straints Imposed  by  such  activities  and  uses 
upon  other  uses  of  the  marine  environment, 
and  the  likely  effects  of  such  activities  and 
uses  upon  the  marine  environment  Itself, 
predictions  of  the  frequency  and  significance 
of  future  conflicts  among  uses  of  the  ma- 
rine environment  and  of  the  frequency  and 
the  magnitude  of  any  damages  to  the  ma- 
rine environment  which  may  result  from 
such  activities  and  uses,  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  development  of  technology, 
management  concepts,  or  other  means  of 
preventing  or  minimizing  conflicts  among 
uses  of  the  marine  environment  and  of  pre- 
venting or  minimizing  adverse  effects  upon 
the  marine  environment: 

7.  studies  necessary  to  the  development 
of  criteria  and  standards  for  the  protective 
management  of  unique  or  unusually  valuable 
types  or  speMes  of  plant  and  animal  life,  of 
types  or  species  of  plant  and  animal  life 
which  are  particularly  susceptible  to  damage 
or  destruction  from  alteration  of  the  marine 
environment,  of  areas  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment which  present  special  hazards  of  en- 
vironmental damage  or  conflicts  among  uses, 
and  of  areas  which  exhibit  unique  or  un- 
usually valuable  characteristics  or  values; 
and 

8.  continuing  studies  of  the  susceptibility 
of  the  marine  environment  and  Its  resources 
to  present  and  future  beneflclal  uses  for 
commercial  and  sport  fisheries,  production  of 
fuel  and  other  mineral  resources,  marine 
transportation,  enjoyment  of  natural  beau- 
ty and  other  nonexploltatlve  recreational 
uses,  scientific  research,  national  defense, 
and  other  purpos^. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  on  a  reg- 
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ular  basis  the  reports  and  results  of  the 
studies  and  investigations  and  programs 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  466r.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish by  regulation  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  an  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Ma- 
rine Resources  Management  to  be  comprised 
of  one  representative  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  State,  Transportation, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Commerce,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  Committee  shall  as- 
sist the  Secretary  In  the  development  of 
management  plans  for  the  management  and 
protection  of  the  marine  environment. 

(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  Is  advised 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental  Quality,  the  head  of  any  Department 
or  Agency  of  the  United  States  or  other  or- 
ganization named  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  the  Governor  of  any  coastal  State 
of  the  United  States  or  a  State  bordering  on 
the  Oreat  Lakes,  that  any  present  or  pro- 
posed use  or  uses  of  the  marine  environment 
Invoices  a  potential  risk  of  serious  environ- 
mental damage  or  potential  risk  of  serious 
conflict  with  present  or  likely  future  uses 
of  the  marine  environment,  and  (II)  when- 
ever any  submerged  lands  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  are  proposed  to  be 
offered  for  leasing  for  oil  and  gas  or  sulphur 
or  other  minerals,  or  (111)  whenever  It  ap- 
pears to  the  Secretary  that  such  action  Is 
desirable,  he  shall  Immediately  publish  no- 
tice pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  section 
466s  of  his  Intention  to  develop  a  msmage- 
ment  plan,  and  shall  thereafter  proceed  with 
the  development  of  a  management  plan,  for 
the  area  Identified  as  beln«.  susceptible  cf 
potential  environmental  damage,  or  within 
which  risks  of  conflicts  among  uses  may  oc- 
cur, or  the  area  proposed  to  be  offered  for 
leasing,  or  the  area  which  he  Judges  should 
be  the  subject  of  a  management  plan.  No 
submerged  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  leased  for  oil  and  gas 
or  sulphur  or  any  other  mineral  after  the 
expiration  of  three  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  these  amendments  unless  such  leas- 
ing is  accomplished  In  accordance  with  a 
management  plan  developed,  approved,  and 
Implemented  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  446p-466u. 

Sec.  4666.  (a)  The  development  of  man- 
agement plans  shall  be  preceded  by  public 
notice  given  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  shall  re- 
flect the  results  of  the  Inventories  and  studies 
required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
analyses  specified  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  and  Information  developed  In  the 
course  of  consultations  and  public  hearings 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  in 
the  manner  specified  in  section  466t. 

(b)  The  notice  required  by  subsection  (b) 
of  section  466r  of  the  Secretary's  Intention  to 
develop  a  management  plan  for  an  area  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  In 
a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  area  for  which  the 
management  plan  will  be  developed.  The 
notice  shall  Indicate  that  a  management 
plan  will  be  developed  for  the  marine  en- 
vironment In  the  area  described  in  the 
notice.  Indicate  that  uses  of -the  area  involved 
will  be  affected  by  adoption  of  the  mainage- 
ment  plan,  describe  the  area  for  which  the 
management  plan  will  be  developed,  describe 
the  procedural  steps  by  which  the  manage- 
ment plan  will  be  developed,  and  state  that 
an  opportunity  will  be  extended  to  all  In- 
terested persons  to  express  their  views  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  develop- 
ment of  the  management  plan. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  publication 
of  the  notice  of  Intention  to  develop  a 
management  plan  for  an  area  of  the  marine 


environment  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  460r,  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
an  inventory  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  and 
non-living  resources  and  intangible  values 
of  the  area,  studies  of  the  physical  and 
ecological  factors  and  systems  present  in  the 
area,  and  an  inventory  of  present  uses  and 
forecasts  of  future  uses  of  the  area. 

(d)  Concurrently  with  development  of  the 
inventories  and  studies  conducted  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  analyze  the  characteristics  of  the  plant 
and  animal  life  and  non-living  resources  and 
intangible  values  of  the  area,  the  physical 
and  ecological  factors  and  systems  present  in 
the  area,  and  the  characteristics  and  pur- 
poses of  the  present  and  future  uses  of  the 
area  with  a  view  to  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive, detailed  model  or  models  of  the  area 
which  will  adequately  describe  the  systems 
existing  in  the  area  and  their  responses  to 
the  activities  presently  being  conducted  In 
the  area  and  also  provide  reliable  predic- 
tions of  the  longer-range  effects  of  present 
uses  of  the  area  and  reliable  predictions  of 
the  effects  of  future  activities  upon  the 
systems  and  resources  existing  in  the  area. 
In  analyzing  the  present  and  future  uses  of 
the  area,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  Informa- 
tion on  the  frequency  and  seriousness  of 
present  conflicts  among  uses  of  the  area 
and  the  effects  of  such  conflicts  on  the 
marine  environment,  and  projections  of 
the  frequency  and  seriousness  of  future  con- 
flicts among  such  uses,  including  estimates 
of  the  probably  frequency  of  such  conflicts, 
and  the  types  and  degrees  of  seriousness  of 
potential  damages  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment resulting  from  such  conflicts.  The  Sec- 
retary also  shall  Include  in  his  analysis  under 
this  subsection  an  Investigation  of  available 
technological,  managerial,  or  other  means 
of  preventing  or  reducing  the  adverse  Im- 
pact of  activities  conducted  in  the  marine 
environment  on  the  marine  environment 
and  on  other  uses  of  it  and  shall  identify 
present  and  future  needs  for  new  or  improved 
technological  or  other  means  of  preventing 
or  reducing  the  adverse  effects  of  particular 
types  of  activities  on  the  marine  environment 
or  on  other  uses  of  the  marine  environment. 

(e)  In  conducting  the  Inventory  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  and  the  analyses 
required  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Marine  Environment  es- 
tablished by  section  466p  and  shall  reqyest 
all  Interested  Departments  and  Agencies  of 
the  Federal  ChDvernment  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  him  written  reports  concerning  their 
Interests  in  the  present  and  future  uses  of 
the  area  for  which  a  management  plan  is 
being  developed  for  commercial  and  sport 
fisheries,  production  of  fuel  and  other  min- 
eral resources,  marine  transportation,  enjoy- 
ment of  scenic  beauty  and  other  nonexplolta- 
tlve recreational  purposes,  scientific  research, 
national  defense,  and  other  usee  together 
with  their  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  final  form,  content,  and  operation  of  the 
management  plan.  In  developing  the  inven- 
tory and  analyses,  the  Secretary  shall  solicit 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Qov- 
emor  of  the  coastal  State  or  States  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  area  for  which  a  management 
plan  is  to  be  developed  and  invite  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  industry  and  other 
interested  groups  and  may  hold  public  hear- 
ings in  the  vicinity  of  such  area  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  other  interested  persons. 

(f)  The  reports  of  Inventory  and  analyses 
conducted  pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  the  reports  submitted  by 
the  interested  Departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  submissions  by 
the  Governor  of  coastal  States  and  by  in- 
dustry and  other  Interested  groups,  and  the 
records  of  any  public  hearings  held  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  Included  in  the  admlnls- 
traUve  record  of  the  proceedings  for  the  de- 


velopment of  the  management  plan  and  shall 
be  public  documents  which  shall  be  made 
available  upon  request  and  payment  therefor 
to  any  interested  person. 

Sec.  466t.  (a)  Alter  completion  of  the  In- 
ventory and  analyses  tinder  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  section  466s  and  receipt  of  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  coastal  States,  interested  Industry 
and  other  groups,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons under  subsection  (e)  of  section  466s, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  comprehensive 
written  findings  of  fact  and  written  con- 
clusions concerning  the  area  of  the  marine 
environment  which  will  be  subject  to  the 
management  plan  and  shall  develop  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  for  the  area  of 
the  marine  envlrcnment  described  in  the 
notice  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  466r  which  shall  preserve  the  quality 
of  the  marine  environment  at  the  highest 
practicable  level  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  marine  environment  to  the  highest 
practicable  level  where  damage  to  the  marine 
environment  already  has  taken  place,  pre- 
vent or  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of 
present  and  future  acti'vitles  in  the  marine 
environment  on  such  environment  and  Its 
resources  and  values,  and  prevent  or  mini- 
mize conflicts  among  competing  uses  of  the 
marine  environment. 

(b)  The  management  plan  shall  identify, 
describe  the  locations  of,  and  afford  appro- 
priate protection  for  plant  and  animal  life, 
ecological  systems,  and  recreational  and 
other  values  which  are  so  unique  or  valuable 
or  imi>ortant  that  they  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  risks  associated  with  particular 
uses  of  the  marine  environment  and  describe 
any  areas  of  the  marine  environment  which 
present  special  hazards  of  environmental 
damage  or  conflicts  among  uses  or  which 
exhibit  unique  or  unusually  valuable  charac- 
teristics or  values. 

(c)  The  management  plan  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  public  regvUatlons 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  International 
law  and  which  will  provide  a  mandatory 
gtiide  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  'water  areas 
covered  by  it.  To  the  maximum  degree  per- 
mitted by  international  law  and  agreements, 
it  shall  Include  such  prohibitions,  con- 
straints, and  conditions  upon  the  conduct 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
foreign  nations  of  specified  activities  'within 
specific  areas  covered  by  it  as  are  appro- 
priate to  the  protection  of  the  environmental 
features  within  such  areas  or  any  other 
areas  in  which  the  effects  of  such  activities 
within  the  specified  areas  might  be  mani- 
fested or  are  necessary  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize conflicts  among  uses  of  such  areas. 

(e)  Upon  completion  of  the  management 
plan  for  an  area  of  the  marine  environment, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  such  plan  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Marine  Environ- 
ment and  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Upon  request  of  any  Interested  party 
and  after  not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice,  he 
shall  hold  one  or  more  public  hearings  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
management  plan  at  which  all  interested 
parties  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  with  respect  to  any  matter 
pertaining  to  the  management  plan.  _ 

(f)  After  considering  the  views  of  the 'Ad- 
visory Conmilttee  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  after  reviewing  the 
record  of  any  public  hearing  held  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  affirm  or  modify,  as  appropriate, 
the  written  findings  and  conclusions  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  466t, 
and  the  management  plan.  If  necessary,  and 
submit  it  together  with  his  written  findings 
and  conclusions  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  for  its  concurrence. 

(g)  Upon  the  concurrence  of  the  Cotinctl 
on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Secretary  shall 
adopt  and  order  the  implementation  of  the 
management  plan  and  shall  publish  com- 
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prehenslve  regulations  embodying  the  man- 
agement plan  In  the  manner  specified  in  Sec- 
tion 553  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
No  management  plan  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  unless  It  has  been  concurred  In  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

(h)  In  making  his  written  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  section  4fi6t  and  In  the  development  and 
adoption  of  management  plans  pursuant  to 
this  section,  particular  activities  and  tuos 
shall  not  be  permitted  In  specific  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  management  plan  except  upon 
the  Secretary's  findings,  supported  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence,  that  such  activi- 
ties and  uses  can  be  conducted  in  such  areas 
without  significant  rlslts  of  environmental 
damage  or  conflicts  among  uses.  In  no  event 
shall  any  management  plan  afford  a  lesser 
degree  of  protection  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment than  that  degree  of  protection  afforded 
by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  coastal 
State  or  States  to  marine  areas  under  State 
jurisdiction  which  are  situated  adjacent  to 
or  In  the  vicinity  of  the  area  covered  by  such 
management  plan. 

Sec.  466u.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  aums  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  4Mo- 
466t. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ITS- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION AUTHORIZING  A  GRANT 
TO  DEFRAY  A  PORTION  OF  THE 
COST  OF  EXPANDING  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  HEADQUARTERS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropnate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  a 
grant  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
expanding  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters. 

The  joint  resolution  has  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  resolution  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  resolution,  as  well  as  any  sug- 
gested sunendments  to  it.  when  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent dated  February  7.  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  Joint  resolution  and  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  173) 
authorizing  a  grant  to  defray  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  expanding  the  United  Nations 
headquarters  in  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fulbricht,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  173 

Whereas  the  Congress  authorized  the 
trmted  States  to  join  with  other  govern- 
ments In  the  fotindlng  of  the  tJnlted  Nations; 

Whereas  the  Congress  unanimously,  in 
H.  Con.  Res.  75  (7Bth  Congress).  Invited  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  Its  headquarters 
In  the  United  States,  which  invitation  was 
accepted  by  the  United  Nations; 


Whereas  the  United  States  has  continued 
to  serve  as  host  to  the  United  Nations: 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  has  increased  substantially  and  the 
Organization  has  outgrown  Its  existing  facili- 
ties; 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  In  December  1969  authorized 
the  construction,  subject  to  suitable  financ- 
ing arrangements,  of  an  additional  head- 
quarters building  south  of  and  adjacent  to 
the  present  headquarters  site  on  land  to  be 
made  available  without  charge  by  the  City 
of  New  York; 

Whereas  the  total  financial  burden  of  ex- 
panding its  headquarters  in  New  York  would 
severely  strain  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Whereas  a  special  contribution  by  the 
United  States  as  the  host  government  would 
constitute  a  positive  act  of  reaffirmation  of 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations: 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  •20.000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  a  grant  to  be 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  United  Nations  to  defray  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  Its  Headquarten  In  the  City 
of  New  York  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  determine. 
Such  grant  shall  not  be  considered  a  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  for  purpose 
of  any  other  applicable  law  limiting  contri- 
butions. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Ful- 
bricht, is  as  follows: 

The  Secxetast  of  Statx. 
Washington.  February  7,  1970. 

DxAX  Mm.  Vice  Pbesidbnt:  I  respectfully 
propose  for  your  consideration  the  enclosed 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  a  grant  of  not 
more  than  •20  million  to  defray  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  expanding  the  Headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations  In  New  York. 

The  physical  facilities  at  UN  Headquarters 
are  not  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  an 
organization  which  has  more  than  doubled 
In  membership  since  Its  original  plant  was 
constructed  almost  twenty  years  ago  and 
has  substantially  expanded  the  scope  of  Its 
activities  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  office 
space  Overcrowding  has  resulted  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  scatter  in  rental  locations 
various  departmental  components  which 
should  be  functioning  as  integral  units  In 
adjacent  accommodations  Moreover,  arrange- 
ments for  document  storage,  reproduction  of 
documents  and  language  training  are  both 
makeshift  and  inadequate,  as  are  the  Orga- 
nization's facilities  for  supporting  the  work 
of  UN  staff  and  personnel  of  delegations  at 
offlclal  meetings  and  conferences. 

The  rental  of  office  space  outside  the  orig- 
inal Headquarters  site  is  t>oth  expensive  and 
inefficient.  Rental  charges  add  over  •!  mil- 
lion to  the  1970  UN  regular  budget  and  this 
figure  Is  expected  to  reach  $2  million  by 
19*73.  Additionally,  rental  expenditures  by 
the  UN  Development  Program  and  the  tJN 
Children's  Fund  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately ^900.000  in  1970  and  are  likely  to 
be  appreciably  higher  in  subsequent   years. 

At  Its  most  recent  session,  last  fall,  the  UN 
General  Assembly  examined  the  results  of  a 
detailed  achltectural  and  engineering  sur- 
vey of  the  proposed  additions  and  major  al- 
terations to  the  existing  Headquarters  prem- 
ises. After  extensive  debate,  the  Assembly 
authorized  the  new  construction,  provided 
that  the  financial  burden  on  the  regular 
budget   of   the  United   Nations   not   exceed 


•25  million  of  the  estimated  total  of  980 
million. 

If  the  Congress  authorizes  and  appropri- 
ates a  U.S.  grant  of  ^20  million  towards  the 
proposed  Headquarters  construction,  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  has  stated  that  he  will 
match  the  Federal  contribution.  In  addition, 
the  City  of  New  York  will  make  available 
the  land  south  of  42nd  Street  on  which  the 
new  building  would  be  constructed,  subject 
to  the  replacement  of  the  park  now  on  that 
site  by  a  pile-supported  recreation  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  building  site  on  the  East  River. 
In  addition,  the  UN  Development  Program 
and  the  UN  Children's  Fund,  which  would  be 
accommodated  In  the  new  building,  are  ex- 
pected to  make  lump-sum  contributions  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  rentals  which 
these  organizations  would  have  paid  over 
some  ten  years,  had  they  remained  In  rental 
premises.  Full  efforts  will  also  be  exerted 
to  obtain  maximum  financial  support  from 
private  sources. 

Early  Congressional  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation of  the  requested  contribution  are 
essential  to  the  timely  creation  of  a  viable 
financial  package.  If  the  total  financing  plan 
could  be  ready  for  review  and  approval  by  the 
ITN's  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions  (ACABQ)  at  Its 
June  session,  actual  construction  could  be- 
gin In  November  1970.  If  construction  began 
this  promptly,  present  cost  estimate  levels 
would  not  be  rendered  obsolete  by  rises  In 
building  costs  above  those  already  antic- 
ipated. While  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  U.S.  Government  funds  Is  needed  as 
soon  as  possible,  no  actual  expenditure  of 
U.S.  Government  funds  would  occur  before 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Host  governments  have  customarily  de- 
frayed some  or  all  of  the  accommodations 
costs  of  International  organizations  situated 
on  their  territory,  In  part  because  they  had 
Invited  the  organizations  to  locate  there 
and  m  part  In  recognition  of  the  often  siz- 
able gains  realized  by  the  economies  of  host 
countries.  To  cite  one  recent  example,  the 
Austrian  Government  will  build  a  ^25  million 
United  Nations  Center  at  Its  own  expense 
and  lease  the  building  for  occupancy  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the 
United  Nations  Industrial  Development  Or- 
ganization for  99  years  at  the  nominal  rent 
of  one  Austrian  schilling  per  annum. 

In  my  view,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  would  benefit  from  the 
expansion  of  the  United  Nations  Headquar- 
ters In  New  York.  The  United  Nations  would 
benefit  by  being  able  to  keep  related  activ- 
ities together  and  thereby  provide  unified 
and  efficient  direction  to  them.  Similarly,  the 
United  States  would  be  better  able  to  supply 
the  constructive  leadership  required  for  an 
effective  United  Nations.  Moreover.  Ameri- 
can citizens,  who  are  needed  for  many  tasks 
of  the  United  Nations  and  for  contributing 
to  that  Organization's  efficiency  can  be  more 
readily  recruited  for  servjce  in  this  country 
than  for  duty  abroad.  Finally,  the  gain  In 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  which  would 
result  from  UN  personnel  working  In  the 
proposed  new  Headquarters  building  in  New 
York,  instead  of  overseas.  Is  conservatively 
estimated  at  •12  million  annually  and  In  all 
probability  would  be  much  more. 

Fully  recognizing  the  Importance  of  the 
most  stringent  approach  to  expenditures  by 
the  VS.  Government.  I  nevertheless  con- 
sider it  to  be  in  the  national  interest  that 
the  necessary  expansion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions take  place  In  the  United  States  and 
not  elsewhere  and  I  respectfully  request 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
the  attached  legislative  proposal. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  legislation 
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and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.LIAM  p.  ROGKRa. 


X 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.  34ee  through  S.  3472 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  next  printing  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  seven 
bUls  ( S.  3466  through  S.  3472 » ,  introduced 
yesterday.  February  18,  1970.  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


uala;    and    (7)    take  depositions  and  other 
testimony. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  shall  not  exceed  •265,- 
000  through  January  31.  1971.  and  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  360— RESOLU- 
TION    REPORTED    AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL    EXPENDITURES    BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  FOR  INQUIRIES 
AND  INVESTIGATIONS  INTO  THE 
UNITED    MINE    WORKERS    ELEC- 
TION OF  1969  AND  PENSION  AND 
WELFARE  FUNDS  GENERALLY  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-708) 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  360)  and  submitted  a  report  thereon, 
which  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

S.   Res.   360 
Resolution  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  for  Inquiries  into  the  United 
Mine  Workers  election  of  1969  and  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds  generally 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labof 
and  PubUc  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections   134(a)    and   136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica election  of  1969  and  a  general  study  of 
pension  and  welfare  funds  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  protection  of  employ- 
ees covered  by  these  funds. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation  to  January  31.  1971.  In- 
clusive, Is  authorised  (1)  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  em- 
ploy, upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consult- 
ants: Provided,  That  the  minority  Is  author- 
ised to  select  one  person  for  appointment 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$2  700  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee;  (3)  to  subpena  wit- 
nesses; (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
beads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mlnUtration.  to  utlUze  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government;  (6)  contract  with  private 
organizational  and  Individual  consultants; 
(6)  Interview  employees  of  the  Federal,  St*te. 
and  local  governments  and  other  Indlvld- 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  A  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkk)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  Res.  211,  seeking  agreement  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
limiting  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  and  the  suspension  of  test 
flights  of  reentry  vehicles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1965  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  DISCRIMINATORY  USE  OF 
TESTS  AND  DEVICES— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    503 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day it  was  my  honor  to  have  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  holding  hearings  on  dif- 
ferent voting  bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  I  made,  together  with  the 
amendment,  its  tables  and  other  state- 
ments connected  with  the  matter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  and  other  ma- 
terial will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  testimony,  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  is  as  follows: 

To  Enhance  the  CoNSTmrriONAL  Right  or 
Aix  Americans  To  Vote  fob  Thedi  Presi- 
dent AND  Vice  President 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, today  I  shall  propose  an  amend- 
ment which  win  enhance  the  right  to  vote  for 
up  to  ten  million  citizens  of  all  races,  creeds, 
and  national  origins.  In  short,  my  proposal 
will  secure  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  for  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  lengthy  residence 
requirements  or  where  he  may  be  on  election 
day. 

My  amendment  Is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  28  other  Senators.  It  is  presented 
as  a  substitute  for  section  2(c)  of  the  House- 
passed  voting  rights  measure.  Although  this 
section  provides  for  uniform  residency  re- 
quirements, there  are  several  changes  which 
must  be  made  If  It  Is  to  be  effective. 

Specifically,  the  provUlon  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  completely  abolish  the 
durational  residency  requirement  as  a  pre- 
condition to  voting  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  to  spell  out  the  right  of  citizens 
to  register  absentee  and  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  for  such  officers,  to  permit  States  to 
adopt  voting  practices  less  restrictive  than 
those  provided  by  the  law,  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  Institute  court  actions 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  law,  and  to 
expressly  prohibit  double  voting  and  false 
registration. 
Also,  in  order  to  assure  the  Constitution- 


ality of  the  section,  It  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  clearly  Identify  the  powers  which 
Congress  Is  exercising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  plainly  apply  to  voting  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  alone. 
Mr.  Chairman,  having  been  my  party's 
nominee  for  President  In  1964. 1  perhaps  have 
had  more  reason  than  most  persons  to  ex- 
amine the  workings  of  the  nation's  election 
machinery.  And  speaking  as  a  Senator  from 
Arizona,  a  State  which  Is  attracting  new 
residents  by  leaps  and  boimds,  I  have  a 
special  reason  for  wanting  that  machinery 
to  take  account  of  the  needs  of  this  im- 
portant group  of  citizens — whether  they  have 
come  to  my  State  or  moved  to  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sad  truth  Is  that  the 
national  election  system  Is  not  geared  to 
Instirlng  that  the  maximum  number  of  citi- 
zens will  be  eUglUe  to  vote.  To  the  contrary, 
a  barrier  of  outmoded  legal  technicalities  has 
been  erected  across  the  land  which  disfran- 
chises many  millions  of  citizens  who  are 
otherwise  fully  qualified  to  vote. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  restrictions  are 
unnecessary  when  applied  to  Presidential 
elections  and  are  utterly  out  of  tune  with 
the  changing  needs  of  a  modem,  mobile 
society. 

The  worst  offender  Is  the  burden  on  vot- 
ing imposed  by  lengthy  residency  require- 
ments. Sixteen  of  o\ir  States  require  a  fuU 
year's  residence  within  their  boundaries  be- 
fore they  wlU  aUow  a  citizen  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  These  laws 
alone  affect  more  than  620,000  Americans  of 
voting  age  who  move  from  State  to  State  In 
an  election  year. 

In  addition,  three  States,  to  which  over 
150,000  adult  citizens  move  each  year.  Impose 
a  six-month  waiting  period  as  a  precondition 
to  voting  for  President. 

Thirty-two  other  States  require  residence 
periods  ranging  from  three  months  down  to 
zero.  All  but  one  of  these  States  has  en- 
acted special  provisions  of  law  which  allow 
new  residents  to  vote  for  Presidential  elec- 
tors alone.  While  this  U  an  encouraging  sign 
that  the  States  themselves  recognize  the  In- 
equity In  their  regular  residency  laws,  even 
these  shortened  periods  result  In  the  dis- 
qualification of  422,000  otherwise  eligible 
voters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  combined  effect  of  the 
various  State  residence  laws  is  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  for  President  in  the  case  of 
over  1.120.000  Americans. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  Added 
to  this  obstruction  to  the  free  exercise  of  a 
citizen's  franchise  were  ntimerous  local  rules 
that  imposed  a  separate  waiting  period  on 
persons  who  moved  about  Inside  a  State. 

For  example.  If  a  citizen  Uvlng  In  any  one 
of  ten  States  changed  his  address  to  a  dU- 
ferent  county  or  city  In  that  same  State  as 
much  as  six  months  before  the  1968  election, 
he  would  have  lost  his  right  to  vote  In  that 
election.  One  might  think  that  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  these  strictly  local  rules  wotild 
be  small,  but  they  actually  caxise  the  dis- 
franchisement of  an  additional  865.000  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  prepared  a  table 
which  details  the  ntunbers  of  citizens  who 
are  disqualified  from  balloting  In  Presiden- 
tial elections  and  I  request  that  It  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  In  the  record.  The  table 
Is  an  updated  version  of  one  compiled  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  The  difference  is  that  I  have 
used  the  current  residence  periods  applied 
by  the  several  counties,  cities,  towns,  pre- 
cincts, and  wards  within  each  State,  and 
have  Identifled  the  number  of  citizens  of 
voting  age  who  moved  to  each  State  and 
within  each  State  during  the  last  election 

year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  U  clear  from  reading  the 
table  that  almost  two  million  Americans  are 
being  denied  a  voice  In  the  selection  of  their 
President  solely  because  they  have  changed 
their  residence.  In  fact,  tlie  GaUup  poll's  In- 
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deptb  analysis  of  the  1968  election  claims 
tbat  the  true  number  of  citizens  who  were 
disfranchised  by  restrictive  residence  laws 
exceeded  Q%e  million  persons.  Since  we  linow 
that  31  million  citizens  of  voting  age  made 
a  change  of  households  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  1968  election.  It  Is  my  feeling 
that  five  million  Is  probably  closer  to  the 
Uuth. 

But  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  unfor- 
tunate citizens  who  find  themselves  without 
the  vote  because  of  out-of-date  legal  tech- 
nicalities. Approximately  three  million  more 
fully  quallQed  American  citizens  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote  for  President  because  they 
were  away  from  home  on  election  day  and 
were  not  allowed  to  obtain  absentee  ballots. 
This  gap  m  the  law  Is  often  overlooked  be- 
cause most  States  do  permit  absentee  vot- 
ing. But  the  catch  is  that  some  of  these  same 
States  Impose  cutoff  dates  on  applications  for 
absentee  ballots  which  disqualify  millions  of 
citizens  who  do  not  know  early  enough  that 
they  will  be  away  at  the  time  of  voting.  An- 
other burdensome  feature  about  these  laws 
Is  the  fact  that  In  ten  States  a  person's  ab- 
sentee ballot  wUl  not  be  counted  unless  It  Is 
returned  to  the  voting  oiBclals  sooner  than 
election  day. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  state  as  firmly 
as  I  can  that  this  hodgepodge  of  legal  tech- 
nicalities Is  unfair,  outmoded,  and  unneces- 
sary when  applied  to  Presidential  elections. 

ia  my  opinion,  every  able-nUnded  cit- 
izen of  the  several  States  should  be  entitled 
to  participate  In  the  choice  of  his  Presi- 
dent— period.  A  citizen  should  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise this  right  regardless  of  where  he  Is 
in  the  world  on  election  day  and  regardless 
of  how  long  he  has  been  a  resident  of  any 
particular   State. 

As  Chief  Justice  Taney  put  It  over  a  cen- 
tury ago:  "We  are  one  people,  with  one  com- 
mon country."  Passenger  Cases.  7  Howard 
293.  492   (1849) 

Being  members  of  the  same  political  com- 
munity. It  Is  my  view  that  all  citizens 
possess  the  same  Inherent  right  to  have  a 
voice  In  the  selection  of  the  leaders  who 
will  guide  their  government. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
my  comments  are  not  aimed  at  the  election 
of  State  and  municipal  officers.  My  amend- 
ment Is  specifically  worded  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  the  choosing  of  the  President.  Here 
there  is  no  need  to  ensure  that  new  residents 
have  had  time  to  learn  about  local  Issues. 
Here  the  Issues  are  national  and  cut  across  all 
areas  and  regions  of  our  country. 

It  Is  true  that  all  States  require  their 
voters  to  be  bona  fide  residents  or  recent 
former  residents.  It  Is  also  true  that  most 
States  require  voters  to  establish  their  quali- 
fications by  registering  to  vote  within  a  few 
days  before  an  election. 

When  these  requirements  are  applied  In  a 
reasonable  way.  they  can  serve  a  valid  pur- 
pose by  protecting  against  fraudulent  voting 
and  allowing  the  election  officials  to  carry 
out  the  paper  work  and  mechanics  of  hold- 
ing an  election. 

But  whatever  the  reasons  for  permitting  a 
State  to  set  a  closeout  date  for  registering 
to  vote  for  President,  there  Is  no  compelling 
reason  for  Imposing  a  separate  and  addi- 
tional requirement  that  voters  also  must  have 
been  residents  of  the  State  for  a  particular 
length  of  time.  If  a  State  can  satisfy  Its 
logistical  needs  by  keeping  Its  voting  lists 
open  up  to  30  days  before  an  election — as 
40  States  now  do — what  Is  the  Justification 
for  barring  citizens  from  balloting  for  Presi- 
dent unless  they  have  been  residents  of  the 
State  for  six  months  or  one  year? 

So  long  as  a  citizen  Is  a  good-faith  resident 
of  a  State  and  the  State  has  adequate  time 
to  check  on  his  qualifications,  the  duration 
of  his  residency  should  have  no  bearing  on 
his  right  to  participate  in  the  election  of 
the  President. 


This  Is  why  my  proposal  provides  for  the 
complete  abolishment  of  the  duraUonal  res- 
idence requirement  as  a  separate  quall- 
ficauon  for  voUng  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  My  amendment  will,  however,  per- 
mit a  State  to  require  that  Its  voters  shall 
be  bona  fide  residents  who  shall  register  or 
otherwise  qualify  for  voting  no  later  than 
30  days  preceding  the  elecUon.  Thereby  the 
legitimate  interesu  of  the  Sutes  will  be 
protected  at  the  same  time  that  the  funda- 
mental right  of  citizens  to  vote  will  be  given 
Its  broadest  possible  meaning. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  order  to  completely  close 
the  gap  for  those  citizens  who  would  still 
be  unable  to  qualify  as  voters  because  they 
move  after  the  voting  rolls  are  closed,  my 
amendment  further  provides  that  former 
resldenu  of  a  State  who  fall  for  this  reason 
to  become  electors  In  their  new  State  must 
be  allowed  to  vote  for  President  In  their 
former  State. 

My  proposal  draws  on  the  excellent  ex- 
ample set  by  the  SUtes  themselves.  Ten 
States — Including  Arizona — now  permit 
former  resldenu  to  vote  In  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Next.  In  order  to  provide  the  greatest  pos- 
sible encouragement  and  meaning  to  the 
right  to  vote,  my  amendment  will  permit 
all  categories  of  citizens,  both  civilian  and 
nUUUry.  to  register  absentee  and  to  vote  by 
absentee  ballot. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  provides  that 
citizens  may  apply  for  absentee  ballou  for 
President  and  Vice  President  up  to  7  days 
before  the  election  and  may  return  their 
marked  ballots  as  late  as  the  close  of  the 
polls  on  election  day.  Once  again,  the  fea- 
tures of  my  measure  are  drawn  from  the 
proven  practice  of  the  States  themselves.  At 
present  37  States  allow  certain  voters  to 
make  applicaUon  for  absentee  ballota  up 
to  a  week  before  the  election  and  40  States 
provide  that  the  marked  ballots  need  not  be 
returned  until  election  day  itself. 

My  amendment  will  also  allow  citizens  who 
are  away  from  their  homes  to  register  ab- 
sentee. Forty-nine  States  now  permit  serv- 
icemen to  register  absentee  or  do  not  even 
require  them  to  reguter  at  all,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  this  privilege  should  be  extended 
nationwide  to  all  citizens,  both  dvUlans 
and  servicemen 

In  short,  every  standard  set  forth  In  my 
amendment  is  modeled  after  practices  that 
have  been  used  by  the  States  themselves  and 
have  been  proven  workable.  Therefore,  I  can 
say  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  share  with 
me  a  special  respect  and  concern  for  the 
strength  and  diversity  of  our  State  and  local 
governmenu  that  their  interesta  were  fully 
taken  into  account  in  the  preparation  of  this 
measure.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  tables 
Identifying  the  States  whose  practices  I  have 
followed  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  remaining 
features  of  my  amendment  that  should  be 
discussed.  One  Is  the  provision  which  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  institute  court 
actions  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  law. 
There  is  no  general  authority  that  permlta 
the  United  States  to  seek  Injunctive  relief 
and  I  wanted  to  see  this  power  spelled  out  in 
the  bill.  Otherwise,  the  only  way  the  section 
could  be  enforced  would  be  through  indi- 
vidual, private  law  sulu. 

Finally.  It  Is  my  belief  that  we  should  not 
leave  any  doubt  as  to  whether  there  are  sanc- 
tions In  the  case  of  double  voting  and  false 
registration.  Therefore.  I  have  expressly  pro- 
vided that  such  conduct  will  be  a  Federal 
offense. 

Mr  Chairman,  up  to  here  I  have  sought  to 
Identify  the  problem  and  to  describe  the  ways 
In  which  I  believe  we  can  solve  It.  Now  It  Is 
my  purpose  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I 
think  Congress  can  act  In  this  field. 
In  doing  so.  I  wish  to  note  that  I  have  also 


considered  the  route  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment.  Early  last  year  I  Introduced  a 
Joint  resolution,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  32 
other  Senators,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  would  have  carried 
out  the  same  purposes  as  my  present  meas- 
ure. But  even  though  our  resolution  was 
Joined  In  by  a  third  of  the  Senate's  member- 
ship, we  were  unable  to  get  any  action  on  it. 
Now  we  are  a  year  closer  to  the  next  Presi- 
dential election.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
time  left  before  that  election  Is  fast  running 
out.  I  have  decided  to  pursue  the  alternative 
path  of  seeking  a  Federal  statute. 

By  passing  a  law  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  we  can  give  the  States  a  full  two-year 
period  during  which  they  can  bring  their 
local  laws  Into  conformity  with  the  national 
standards.  This  opportunity  Is  very  Im- 
portant to  many  States  because  their  legis- 
lative chambers  meet  only  In  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  the  policy  decision  Is 
made  to  cure  the  problem  by  means  of  a 
statute,  rather  than  an  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  have  no  difficulty  In  finding 
that  It  Is  well  within  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  such  a  statute. 

There  are  at  least  four  distinct  grounds 
for  the  exercise  of  Congressional  authority 
In  this  field,  and  I  shall  discuss  each  of 
them  In  turn.  First,  the  power  of  Congress  to 
secure  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

The  question  here  Is  parallel  to  the  one 
before  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  recent 
case  of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  C.S.  641 
(1966).  There  the  Court  was  faced  with  de- 
ciding whether  Congress  could  prohibit  the 
enforcement  of  New  York's  English  lan- 
guage literacy  test  as  applied  to  Puerto 
Rlcan  residents  of  that  State.  The  Court 
was  also  faced  with  its  decision  In  Lassiter 
V.  Northampton  Election  Board.  360  U.S.  45 
(1959).  in  which  It  had  rejected  a  challenge 
to  the  English  literacy  test  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Nevertheless  the  Court  held  that  Congress 
could  override  the  New  York  law.  In  writing 
the  Court's  opinion.  Justice  Brennan  said 
that  the  true  question  was:  "Without  regard 
to  whether  the  Judiciary  would  find  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  Itself  nullifies  New 
York's  English  literacy  requirement  as  so 
applied,  could  Congress  prohibit  the  en- 
forcement of  the  state  law  by  legislating 
under  section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment?" (384  U.S.  649). 

Justice  Brennan  proceeded  by  saying:  "In 
answering  this  question,  our  task  Is  limited 
to  determining  whether  such  legislation  Is, 
as  required  by  section  5.  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  enforce  the  Equal  Protection  Clause." 
(384  U.S.  649-650). 

The  basic  test  of  what  constitutes  "appro- 
priate legislation,"  according  to  the  Morgan 
decision.  Is  the  same  as  the  one  formulated 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  In  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland.  4  Wheaton  316.  420  (1819).  when 
he  defined  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the 
Necessary  and  Proper  Clause. 

In  applying  this  test  to  legislation  passed 
under  section  5.  the  Court  held  that  three 
questions  must  be  asked:  (1)  Is  the  statute 
designed  to  enforce  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment? (2)  Is  It  "plainly  adapted  "  to  that  end? 
and  (3)  Is  It  consistent  with  "the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution?"   (384  U.S.  651). 

In  deciding  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
the  Court  said:  "it  Is  enough  that  we  are  able 
to  perceive  a  basis  upon  which  the  Congress 
might  predicate  a  Judgment"  for  acting  as  It 
did    (384  US    653) 

Thus  the  Court  upheld  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  preclude  the  enforcement  of  the 
New  York  literacy  requirement.  And  so.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  uphold  the  power  of  Congress 
to  preclude  the  enforcement  of  State  voting 
requirements  which  fall  short  of  the  stand- 
ards created  In  my  proposal. 

It  may  be  granted  that'^tke  States  have 
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broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  exer- 
cised. Carrington  v.  Rash.  380  U.S.  89.  91 
(1965). 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Supreme 
Coiut  has  affirmed,  without  opinion,  a  Dis- 
trict Court  decision  which  upheld  a  one-year 
residence  requirement  Maryland  had  Im- 
posed for  voting  In  Presidential  elections. 
DTueding  v.  Devlin.  380  U.S.  125  (1965). 

But.  Is  this  not  the  same  situation  that  the 
facts  presented  In  the  Morgan  case?  There, 
too,  the  issue  involved  the  power  of  Congress 
to  preclude  the  enforcement  of  a  State  voting 
requirement.  There,  too,  the  Court  was  faced 
with  an  earlier  decision  that  the  requirement 
was  permissible. 

In  Morgan,  one  crucial  factor  was  present 
that  changed  the  whole  Issue  before  the 
Court.  That  same  factor  Is  present  here.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  Morgan,  where  the  case 
Involves  an  enactment  of  Congress  designed 
to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  question  Is  not  whether  the 
Judicial  branch  itself  would  decide  that  the 
State  law  is  prohibited  by  that  Amendment. 
Rather  the  question  Is  whether  or  not  the 
Congressional  measure  Is  appropriate  legis- 
lation under  section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The  thrust  of  the  Morgan  decision  Is  that 
section  5  is  a  positive  grant  of  legislative 
power  authorizing  Congress  to  use  Its  discre- 
tion in  determining  what  laws  are  needed 
to  secure  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Under  this  doctrine,  I  have  no 
difficulty  In  believing  that  the  enactment  of 
a  uniform  residence  law  Is  Consltutlonal. 

First,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  meas- 
ure Is  Intended  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  Is  designed 
to  protect  the  right  to  vote  for  citizens  who 

kf  travel  or  move  their  households  prior  to  a 
^  •  Presidential  election.  The  legislation  clearly 
X  *  is  meant  to  secure  for  this  group  of  citizens 
freedom  from  a  discriminatory  classification 
In  the  Imposition  of  voting  qualifications 
that  Congress  has  found  to  be  unnecessary 
and  unfair. 

Second,  the  proposal  Is  "plainly  adapted" 
to  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  By  passing  this  law.  Congress 
will  effectively  enhance  the  opportunities  of 
millions  of  Americans  to  vote  for  President. 
Third,  the  measure  Is  not  "prohibited  by 
but  is  consistent  vrtth"  the  Constitution. 

It  may  be  argued  that  because  the  (Consti- 
tution creates  the  electoral  vote  system  of 
choosing  the  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  not  prevent  a  State  from  requiring 
that  persons  who  vote  for  its  electors  shall 
be  citizens  of  that  State.  This  Is  true,  of 
course,  and  my  amendment  will  allow  a  State 
to  provide  that  Its  voters  be  bona  fide  resl- 
denta. 

But  this  reasoning  does  not  mean  that  a 
State  can  deprive  citizens  of  their  right  to 
vote  for  electors  merely  because  they  are  so 
newly  arrived  In  the  State  that  they  might 
have  a  different  outlook  than  longtime  resi- 
dents. This  kind  of  effort  at  excluding  a  part 
of  the  population  from  the  electorate  be- 
cause of  the  way  they  may  vote  Is  precisely 
the  kind  of  thing  the  Supreme  Court  said 
was  unconstitutional  in  Carrington  v.  Rash, 
380  U.S  89.94  (1965). 

It  might  also  be  argued  that  since  the 
States  possess  authority  to  Impose  reason- 
able voting  practices,  a  Federal  statute  that 
Interferes  with  these  local  regulations  Is  not 
consistent  with  "the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution."  However,  I  believe  that  the 
rule  of  United  States  v.  State  of  Texas.  252 
Federal  Supplement  234.  (1966),  settles  the 
question. 

In  this  case,  a  three-Judge  District  Court, 
convened  under  section  10  of  the  Voting 
Rlghta  Act  of  1965,  sustained  the  power  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In  State  elec- 
tions. 
While  the  Court  recognized  that  the  poll 


tax  system  In  Texas  had  the  function  of 
serving  "as  a  substitute  for  a  registration 
system,"  it  held  that  payment  of  the  tax 
as  a  precondition  to  voting  must  fall  be- 
cause It  restricted  "one  of  the  fundamental 
rlghta  included  within  the  concept  of 
liberty."   (252  Federal  Supplement  250) 

In  reaching  Ita  decision,  the  Court  said  It 
was  following  the  rule  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  "Where  there  Is  a  sig- 
nificant encroachment  upon  personal  lib- 
erty, the  State  may  prevaU  only  upon  show- 
ing a  subordinating  Interest  which  Is  com- 
pelling." Bates  V.  City  of  Little  Rock,  361 
U.S.  516,  624  (1959). 

Also,  the  lower  Court  cited  the  principle 
of  McLaughlin  v.  State  of  Florida.  379  U.S. 
184,  196  (1964),  that  such  a  State  law  "will 
be  upheld  only  If  It  Is  necessary,  and  not 
merely  rationally  related,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  permissible  state  policy." 

Since  the  Judgment  of  the  District  Court 
was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  384  U.S. 
155  (19661.  I  believe  It  offers  the  controlling 
principle  which  the  courta  will  apply  to 
other  cases  involving  a  confilct  between  the 
assertion  of  a  Constitutional  right  and  a 
State  law  that  serves  a  permissible  State 
objective. 

Another  recent  case  that  follows  the  same 
rule  Is  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  April  21,  1969. 
This  case  holds  particular  Interest  because 
It  concerns  the  validity  of  waiting  periods 
Imposed  by  the  States  to  deny  welfare  as- 
sistance to  new  residents  of  the  States. 

The  Court  specifically  rejected  the  argu- 
ment that  a  mere  showing  of  a  rational  re- 
lationship between  the  waiting  period  and 
a  permissible  State  purpose  Is  enough  to 
Justify  the  denial  of  welfare  benefita  to 
otherwise  eligible  applicants. 

The  Court  held  that  "In  moving  from 
State  to  State  or  to  the  District  of  Colvim- 
bla  appellees  were  exercising  a  Constitu- 
tional right,  and  any  classification  which 
serves  to  penalize  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
unless  shown  to  be  necessary  to  promote  a 
compelling  governmental  Interest,  Is  uncon- 
stltuUonal."  (394  U.S.  634) 

Since  the  State  regulations  Involved  here 
touch  on  the  fundamental  right  to  vote,  and 
other  righto  which  I  shall  discuss  In  a  mo- 
ment. It  Is  my  beUef  that  Congress  may 
clearly  limit  the  use  of  such  requlremente. 
In  order  to  protect  these  rights,  unless  the 
State  lavirs  are  shown  to  promote  a  "com- 
pelling" State  Interest. 

Under  this  standard,  I  must  conclude  that 
Congress  may,  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, establish  the  uniform  practices  that  I 
have  suggested.  There  simply  Is  no  compell- 
ing reason  why  a  State  should  condition  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  on  the  duration 
of  a  citizen's  residence  or  his  acttial  pres- 
ence on  election  day.  The  mere  fact  that 
40  States  have  been  able  to  satisfy  their 
administrative  needs  by  providing  for  only 
a  15  to  30  day  period  between  the  close  of 
their  voting  rolls  and  election  day  demon- 
strates that  the  legitimate  Interesta  of  the 
States  can  be  met  by  other  means.  In  similar 
fashion,  the  fact  that  37  States  permit  some 
voters  to  apply  for  absentee  ballots  7  days 
before  an  election  and  that  40  States  allow 
the  marked  ballota  to  be  returned  as  late 
as  election  day  indicates  that  more  restric- 
tive rules  are  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  my  analysis 
of  the  authority  conferred  on  Congress  by 
section  6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  But 
It  does  not  exhaust  the  grounds  upon  which 
Congress  may  act.  For  the  interesting  thing 
about  this  field  Is  that  Congress  Is  not 
limited  to  action  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

This  leads  to  my  discussion  of  the  second 
ground  upon  which  Congress  can  act — Ita 
power  to  secure  the  righta  Inherent  In  Na- 
tional citizenship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  firmly  im- 
bedded concepta  of  Constitutional  law  Is  the 


premise  that  there  are  certain  fundamental 
personal  righto  of  citizenship  which  arise  out 
of  the  very  nature  and  existence  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Without  these  basic  righta, 
there  would  be  no  national  government  and 
no  meaning  to  United  States  citizenship. 

Thus.  In  the  case  of  Ward  v.  Maryland,  12 
Wallace  418.  (1870).  the  rights  of  National 
citizenship  were  held  to  embrace  "nearly 
every  civil  right  for  the  establishment  and 
protection  of  which  organized  government  Is 
Instituted." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  Inter- 
preted these  rights  as  belonging  to  United 
States  citizenship,  as  distinguished  from 
clUzenshlp  of  a  Stata.  In  Paul  r.  Virginia.  8 
Wallace  168,  180  (1888),  Justice  Field  de- 
clared that  the  Inherent  righto  secured  to 
citizens  of  the  several  States  are  those  which 
are  common  to  the  citizens  oy  "virtue  of 
their  being  citizens." 

And  In  the  Slaughter -House  Cases,  16  Wal- 
lace 36,  79  ( 1872 1 ,  the  Court  remarked  that 
these  fundamental  righto  "are  dependent 
upon  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  citizenship  of  a  State." 

Perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  the  scope 
of  National  citizenship  Is  found  In  the 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Frankfurter  in 
United  States  v.  Williams.  341  U.S.  70  (1951). 
At  pages  79  and  80.  the  learned  Justice 
presente  a  history  of  the  broad  recognition 
accorded  to  what  he  calls  the  "righto  which 
arise  from  the  relationship  of  the  Individual 
with  the  Federal  government." 

Consequently,  the  existence  of  a  separate 
category  of  Implied  righto  that  are  based 
upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the  na- 
tional government  has  been  confirmed  In 
case  after  case  throughout  the  history  of  the 
nation. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  well  settled  that  these 
rights  Include  the  right  to  vote  In  Federal 
elections.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110  U.S.  651, 
663  (1884).  is  one  of  many  decisions  by  the 
Court  in  which  the  right  to  vote  for  Federal 
officers  has  been  held  to  be  a  right  granted 
or  secured  by  the  Constitution  and  not  one 
that  Is  dependent  upon  State  law. 

It  Is  clear  that  Congress  may  act  to  protect 
a  national  right  under  the  Necessary  and 
Proper  Clause.  As  It  was  said  by  Chief  Justice 
Walte  in  United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.S.  214. 
217  (1875).  "Righto  and  immunities  created 
by  or  dependent  upon  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  can  be  protected  by  Con- 
gress. The  form  and  manner  of  the  protec- 
tion may  be  such  as  Congress  In  the  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  Ito  legislative  discretion 
shall  provide." 

The  doctrine  was  also  defined  in  Strauder 
V.  West  Virginia.  100  U.S.  303.  310  (1879). 
where  the  Court  held  that:  "A  right  or  an 
immunity,  whether  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  only  guaranteed  by  It.  even  without 
any  express  delegation  of  power,  may  be  pro- 
tected by  Congress." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  ground  upon 
which  I  believe  Congress  may  act  is  Ite  power 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  movement  by  citi- 
zens across  State  lines. 

The  right  dates  back  to  Crandall  v.  Nevada. 
6  Wallace  35,  47  (1867),  where  the  Court 
first  held  that  "the  right  of  passing  through 
a  State  bv  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  Is 
one  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

All  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
are  on  point  agree  that  the  right  exlste.  In 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  United 
States  V.  Guest,  383  VS.  745,  757  (1966). 
Justice  Stewart  vsrrote  that  the  freedom  to 
travel  throughout  the  United  States  "occupies 
a  position  fundamental  to  the  concept  of 
our  Federal  Union.  It  U  a  right  that  has  been 
firmly  establUhed  and  repeatedly  recognized." 
And.  In  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  cited  above, 
the  court  decUred  that  It  "long  ago  recog- 
nized that  the  nature  of  our  Federal  union 
and  our  constitutional  concepts  of  personal 
liberty  unite  to  require  that  all  citizens  be 
free  to  travel   throughout  the  length  and 
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breadth  of  our  land  uninhibited  by  sUtutM. 
rules,  or  reguUUon*  which  unreasonably  bur- 
d«n  or  restrict  thU  movement."  (394  VA. 
838) 

The  connecUon  between  the  enjoyment  of 
this  right  and  the  enactment  of  a  uniform 
law  on  voting  In  Presidential  elecUona  is 
Immediately  apparent  when  one  looks  at  the 
date  available  for  the  1968  elecUon.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau  almost  4  million 
citizens  of  voting  age  moved  from  one  State 
to  another  In  1988.  An  additional  3  million 
citizens  were  engaged  In  visits  and  travel 
across  Sute  borders  at  the  time  of  the  1988 
elecUon. 

It  seems  entirely  legitimate  for  Congress 
to  decide  upon  these  (acts  that  the  lack  of 
uniformity  among  residence  requirements 
and  absentee  balloting  imposes  a  substantial 
burden  on  the  free  movement  In  interstate 
commerce  of  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
be  disqualified  from  voting  In  Presidential 
elections  solely  because  they  move  or  travel 
during  a  year  when  such  elections  .ire  held 
Congress  might  well  conclude  that  by  fram- 
ing uniform  voting  practices.  It  can  effec- 
tively protect  the  right  of  these  citizens  to 
travel  Interstate  without  sacrificing  the  right 
to  vote  for  their  President. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  the  fourth  basis  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  in  this 
field  Is  Its  authority  to  enforce  the  privileges 


and  Immunities  guaranteed  to  citizens  of  all 
the  state*. 

Here  I  refer  to  the  basic  concept  underlying 
the  entire  Privileges  and  Immunities  Clause 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Is 
"to  place  the  citizens  of  each  State  upon  the 
same  footing  with  citizens  of  other  States,  so 
far  as  the  advantages  resulting  from  citizen- 
ship in  those  States  are  concerned."  Paul  v. 
Virginia.  8  Wallace  168.  180  (1868). 

The  doctrine  was  also  followed  by  the 
Court  in  Ward  v.  Maryland.  13  Wallace  418. 
431  (1870).  where  It  was  said  that  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  "requires  equality  of 
burden." 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  facts  at 
hand.  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  for  Congress 
to  determine  that  the  hodgepodge  of  State 
and  local  requirements  applicable  to  Presi- 
dential elections  creates  exactly  that  kind  of 
unequal  treatment  among  citizens  that  the 
Privileges  and  Immunities  Clause  was  de- 
signed to  prevent.  I  further  believe  that,  in 
order  to  enable  the  citizens  of  one  State  to 
better  have  the  same  opportunity  to  choose 
the  President  that  is  enjoyed  by  citizens  of 
most  States.  Congress  may  properly  act 
under  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause  to  set 
imlform  voting  standards  for  Presidential 
elections 

Mr  Chairman,  this  completes  my  analysis 
of  the  Constitutional  questions  involved.  In 


closing,  I  would  like  to  add  that  a  completely 
Independent  authority  agrees  with  me  that 
Congress  may  legislate  in  this  fleld. 

In  December  I  had  requested  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
undertake  a  study  of  these  same  questions. 
When  their  paper  came  back  I  was  already 
well  Into  the  preparation  of  my  statement. 
But  upon  reading  the  study,  I  was  delighted 
to  learn  that  the  Library,  working  through 
a  different  route  of  analysis,  had  come  to 
the  same  final  conclusion  which  I  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  their  paper  offers  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  conflicting  consider- 
ations involved,  and  I  think  It  would  make 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee's record.  Por  this  reason,  I  request 
that  the  memorandum  written  by  Robert  L. 
Tlenken.  Legislative  Attorney  of  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division,  be  Included  as  a  part  of 
the  printed  hearings. 

Plnally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  request  that  the 
text  of  my  amendment,  and  the  names  of  the 
28  Senators  who  have  Joined  with  me  in  of- 
fering the  amendment,  be  printed  In  the 
hearings  record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  tbU  concludes  my  sUte- 
ment. 

The  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Oold- 
WATCR  is  as  follows : 
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1.  RULES  APPLICABLE  ONLY  TO  NEW  RESIDENTS  OF  A  STATE 


Slalt 


Ltflfth  in 

sut* 


Ltnitti  in 
county, 
city,  or 
town 


Ltnfth  in  InttrsUtt 

IXKinct  nutrition,  CilitMS 

or  ward  19U   tfH4MblM> 


Stilt 


Ltngtti  in 

county.  Ltn|th  in 

Lenitk  in      city,  or  prKinct 

Stat*  town  or  ward 


Intrrstat* 

miiration.  Cituens 

1961   disqualifiod : 


Aiabsms lyMr.... 

Ai»%k«;     44qn... 

Aruona* Nwys.. 

Arkansas Ijrsar.... 

California' Mdsys.. 

Colorado  1 2  moiillis 

Connocticul* Mday*.. 

0«<awart>      3iMiiiks 

Dntrict  ot  Columbia iMSr 

Florida^ Htm-- 

Goorfis' 4i 

HawMi> S 

Idaho) Mdays. 

IHinoN'... -de.  ... 

Indians ImssMis 

Iowa t» 

Kansast mtm. 

Ksnlucky      „ Ijf**'  - 

Louisiana I84q«. 

Main«> SBiay*. 

Maryland' 4Sdm- 

Masuchusatts* 31  4iys. 

MKhi|jn>     Hkt^n- 

Minntsctj' ii...,. 

Mississippi...... 2 

Miswwri'.    II 

MonUna 1 


Idays. 

(days 30  days. 

.as <•) 

434^*....  4$dns. 

•  MMMks..    Mdm 

314^s....(0 

304syt...<«) 

iMtr \m 

SC..:8: 


X.400 
23  900 
U  200 
«0.  70O 

U7  600 
74.200 
S7  SOO 
16.200 
33.100 

341.200 

n.MO 

26.700 
22.200 
167  000 
•4  900 
40.  MO 
60  100 
S4.600 
53  400 
It  SOO 
9S  400 
7S.0OO 
93  300 
M.200 
3S  SOO 
17.900 
11.300 


M.400 

270 

14,200 

40.700 

(7. 933 

12.3(7 

9.S(3 

4.060 

33,100 

28.433 

7.37S 

366 

3.700 

26  S33 

42.4S0 

20.  2S0 

7.410 

&4.600 

1.900 

1.S42 

11.762 

6.  2«) 

7.775 

4.517 

35,500 

14.650 

11.300 


12 


days. 

Mdays. 
Mdays. 


Ntbraska' 2day* 

Ntvada >  wesMii. 

Ntw  Hampsilirt' 30 ^fS... 

Ntwloruyi Miqn... 

NaoMtiwe' lysic 

Ntw  York' M4iyt--- 

Noitli  Caiolmsi M4sys... 

North  Dakota'. lOdsyi... 

Ohio'         Mdays... 

Oklahoma'  ISdsys... 

Oraton'       .  Nms 

Ptnnsylvanis M4syt... 

Rhodt  Island I  ySM 

South  Carolina.       4i , 

South  DakoU * 

Tawnaiiaa il 3  monthi. 

Taus'    M*y*--(*> 

Utah  .  I|«r. 4  months. 

Vtrmont. tfl. (•) — 

Virfinia  4lk Smooths. 

Washinfton* W«V*. 

WestVirfinia Ifwr... 

Wisconsin' Xttl... 

Wyominf     lyMT... 


r 


<o. 


8 


tdays. 


30.000 

22.400 

17  900 

142.900 

a.  100 

173  200 
70  800 
11.400 

155.600 
58.400 
52.800 

109.800 
18.200 
42.400 
14.000 
65.900 

179,500 

23  000 

8.800 

121.400 
87.600 
25  000 
54.900 
15.200 


164 
11.200 

1,492 
15,660 
48.100 
43.300 
11.800 
312 
17,051 

2.400 


27.450 

18.200 

42,400 

14.000 

65.900 

29,917 

23.000 

8.800 

121.400 

14.600 

25,000 

150 

15.200 


Total 3.811,300       1,116,712 


I  In  States  whort  l«n|th  o<  rtsidonco  is  net  spacHM.  the  term  "rtsidonc*  raquirtmoni  moans 
cutoff  tim«  by  «hich  ciliitns  must  apply  for.  or  tiecutt  affidavit  to  obtain,  a  Presidantial  ballot. 

■■  This  column  IS  incomplete  It  only  includes  now  residtnb  who  ire  disqualified  by  State  res- 
idence laws  It  does  not  include  new  residents  who  are  drsquaiified  by  local  requirements  because 
there  are  no  statistics  available  to  idenlily  number  of  ntwiy  arrived  residents  who  move  within 
a  State  after  their  removal  to  thit  State 

'  These  States  have  enacted  special  residenc*  rulos  which  allow  new  rasidonts  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Presidont.  but  no  other  offices,  with  less  thin  refular  len(th  of  residence 

•Noll 


•  The  special  previsions  e(  law  in  New  Mtxice  thai  had  permittid  new  residents  to  vote  for 
presidenliil  titctors  were  repealed  by  sec.  451.  ch  240.  New  Meiico  Laws,  1969. 

Source  Orif  inal  Stale  election  laws  as  compiled  by  American  Law  Division.  Library  of  Coniress. 
Jan  21  1970,  in  case  of  special  provisions  of  law  reiatinf  to  new  residents  Date  relative  to  retular 
residexy  laws  of  States  obtained  from  Lefislitive  Reference  Serv«e  publicition  69-228A,  dited 
Sept  25.  1969  Interslala  migration  fifures  obtained  ffom  Bureau  of  Census  1968  annual  national 
survey. 


2.  RULES  APPLICABLE  TO  RESIDENTS  WHO  MOVE  WITHIN  SAME  STATE 


Stale 


Lenflii  in       Len^b  m 
county,  city    preanct 
er  town         or  ward 


Intarcounly 
migration 


Inlracounly 
migration 


Citiiens 

disqualihed 

by  local  rules 


Alaska 

Arizona 30  days- 
Arkansas •( 

Calitornia W- 

Colorado U( 

Connectcot. f). 

Detawaie 3i 

District  ol  CotuMMt 

Florida 1 1 

GaorBS.' 30  days. 

Hiwaa 3aHsMK 

idiho..?... 30  days. 

Illinois 90d«ys. 

See  footnotes  at  ead  of  table. 
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30  days. 


33.000 

3.800 
15.600 
35.700 
440.000 
S2.400 
23.300 

1.800 


-C) 


30  days. 


02.300 

100.(00 

4.400 

15.200 
I4S.300 


240.800 

11,400 

80.400 

128.200 

1. 302. 100 

107.400 

197. 700 

32.600 

75,300 

324. 700 

310.800 

47,100 

40.600 

875.000 


26.950 

'  1,300 
23.192 


2.153 


Slala 


Lenglh  in      Len^  in 
county,  city    precinct 
or  town         or  ward 


Cititans 

Intarcounly    InlrKOunly      disqualihed 

migration       migration  by  local  rules 


30  days.. 


41.150 
8.883 
1,100 
I,2«7 

72.783 


CO  days... 

Ism de 

KsMi* 30  days... 

KentKky (Moelii*. 

LoaMiSM 0) 

Maine 3  months. 

Maryland tateaUit. 

Massachusstli Q 

Michigan O 

Minnesota  0) 

Mississippi Ifid» 6  months. 

Missouri (04ms 

Montana 30  day* 

Naeraska 40day* lOdsys... 


30  days. 
(Odays. 
C) 

0):::::: 


85.500  339,500  28.396 

63,600  183,100  10.600 

51.600  140.300  10.146 

56.900  2S6.600  49.823 

(4,800  220.300   

14.300  64,700  3.575 

(2,000  192.400  31.000 

SS,200  373.020 

1(6.(00  567.200  

84.100  215.900  

41.800  140,300  76,875 

117,700  322.900  19.617 

17,900  43.000  1,500 

32,100  91,400  3,768 
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Slate 


Length  in      length  in 
county,  city    precinct 
or  town         or  ward 


Citizens 

Intercounty    Intrscounty      disqualified 

migration       migration  by  local  rules 


lOdayi 


Nevada 30day$. 

Ne«  Hampshire O)      -- 

New  Jersey 40  days 

NewMauco 90 days....  30days.... 

New  York 3  months 

North  Carolina <')-- 

North  DakoU Mdays P> 

Ohio      (J) <!) 

Oklahoma 2ii»elli«...  JOday* 

Oregon .-- 

Pennsylvania W 

Rhode  Island (month*...  0) 

South  Carolina do 3  months... 


3.400  20,100  558 

6,300  39.800 

125.400  392,800  13,741 

15.300  52.600  6.017 

439.500  1,135,400  109.875 

85,300  325,000  

13.900  34,500  3.475 

169,000  806,900 

58.800  166.400  13.860 

52,500  124,900 

174,400  805.000 

7.900  61.800  3.950 

34,600  163.100  37,937 


State 


Length  in       Length  in 
county,  city    precinct 
or  town         or  ward 


Citizens 

Intercounty    Intracounty     disqualified 

migration       migration  by  local  rules 


C). 


60  days.... 


South  OikoU.. (I) 

Tennessee 3  months. 

Texas 6  months. 

Utah 4  months. 

Vermont (') 

Virginia (months...  (') 

Washington  90 days 30 days.. 

West  Virginia (Odays (') 

Wisconsin (') 

Wyoming (Odays (') 


1(.(00 
51.400 

283,000 

15,500 

5.200 

109.100 

65,700 

29,300 

78,800 

(,(00 


ToUl 3,771,800 


38,100 

287,600  12,850 

695. 400  141,  SOO 

54,900  9,742 

26,200 

223,600  54,550 
208, 300  25, 105 
129,000  4,883 
276,100  

21.200  1,100 

13,022,500  855.029 


I  Those  jurisdictions  oi  a  Stale  which  waive  their  usual  residenc*  taws  by  alkiwing  newly  arrived 
residents  to  vote  in  former  election  district  of  the  same  State  when  move  was  solely  intrastate. 

Note'  In  computing  the  affect  of  precinct  and  ward  residence  requirements,  it  is  assumed  that 
one-hilf  of  citizens  who  moved  intracounty  had  crossed  pr*6nct  or  ward  boundary  line*. 


Source:  Data  relative  to  regular  residency  laws  of  States  obtained  from  Legislative  Referencs 
Service  publication  69-228A.  dated  SepL  25.  1969.  Intercounty  and  intracounty  migration  figures 
obtaineafrom  1968  annual  national  survey  by  Bureau  of  Census. 


3.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CITIZENS  DISQUALIFIED  IN  EACH  STATE  BY  BOTH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 


Slala 


Number 

of  utilens 

disqualified 


Alabama 82,350 

Alaska ,^  270 

Araona 15,500 

Arkansas 63,892 

California «7,933 

Colorado 14,520 

Connecticut 9.583 

Delaware 5,8M 

District  a(  Cohiisbis 33,100 

Florida 69.583 

Georgia 16,258 

Hawaii 1.466 

Idaho        <,967 

Illinois 99.616 


StaU 


Number 

ol  citizens 

disqualified 


Indiana 70,846 

Iowa 30,850 

Kansas 17, 556 

Kentucky 104, 423 

Louisiana 8,900 

Maine 5, 117 

Maryland 42. 762 

Massachusetts 6,250 

Michigan 7,775 

Minnesota 4,517 

Mississippi 112,375 

Missouri 34,267 

MonUna 19,800 

Nebraska 3,932 


SUIe 


Number 

o(  citizens 

disqualified 


Nevada 11,758 

New  Hampshire 1,492 

New  Jersey 29,401 

New  Mexico 54,117 

New  York 153,175 

North  Carolina 11,800 

North  Dakota 3,787 

Ohio 17,051 

Oklahoma 16,260 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 27,450 

Rhode  Island 22,150 

South  Carolina 80,337 


SUIe 


Number 

ol  citizens 

disqualified 


South  DakoU 14,000 

Tennessee 78,750 

Tews 171,417 

UUh 32,742 

Vermont 8.800 

Virginia 175,950 

Washington 39,705 

West  Virginia 29,883 

Wisconsin 150 

Wyoming 16,300 

ToUl 1,970.741 


The  api>endlx.  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  is  as  follows: 

Appendix 

1.  bcgistkation  closinc  dates  ror  voting  roe 

pbesidknt  and  vice  president 

1.  Summary 

Forty  SUtes  keep  their  voting  rolls  open 
for  registration  until  at  least  the  thirtieth 
day  preceding  a  Presidential  election. 

Thirty-one  States  have  special  registration 
or  application  close  out  dates  which  apply 
only  to  new  residents.  Eighteen  of  these 
States  permit  a  voter  to  apply  for  a  special 
Presidential  ballot  as  late  as  15  days  before 
the  election. 

Thlrty-slx  SUtes  allow  a  voter  to  register 
at  least  up  to  30  days  preceding  the  election 
under  their  regular  laws. 

2.-TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  PRECEDING  ELEC- 
TION BY  WHICH  VOTER  MUST  REGISTER  OR  APPLY  TO 
VOTf 


Special  rules 
for  new 
residenb 


Regular  rules 


Special  rules 
for  new 
residents 

Regular  rales 

Alabama     

10  days. 

Alaska             

..  4d«ys 

Not  spacified. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

..  do. 

43  days. 
20  days. 

California 

Colorado 

..  54  day* 

..  3dsys 

53  days. 
25  days. 

Connodicul        

..  Idty 

28  days. 

Delawar* 

District  of  Colufflbia... 

..  16  days 

16  days. 
45  days. 

Florida 

Georgia     

.-  30  days 

..  Mdays 

30  days. 
SO  days. 

HawMi               .  ... 

iihtM 

20  days. 

Idaho 

\Minois        .......... 

..  10  days 

..  30  days 

3  days. 
28  days. 

/ndiana            . ... 

29  days. 

10  days. 

Kansas      

..  iday 

10  to  20  days. 

Kentucky 

59  dayv 

Louisiana 

Main* 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

..  60  days 

...  30  days 

...  EleclNHi  day... 
..  31  days 

30  days. 
0  to  10  days. 
28  days. 
Da 

Michipn 3  days 30  days. 

MinnesoU 30  days 20  days. 

Mississippi 4  months. 

Missouri Noclosingdate  24to28days. 

specified. 

MonUna 40  days. 

Nebraska 2days lOdays. 

Nevada 38  days. 

New  Hampshire 30  days  or  less  .  5  to  10  days. 

New  Jersey 40day$ 40days. 

New  Mexico 30  days. 

New  York 25  days 23  days. 

North  Carolina 3days 21to24days. 

North  DakoU lOdays Registration  not 

required. 

Ohio 40days 40days. 

Oklahoma ISdays lOdays. 

Oregon No  ctosing  date  30  days. 

specified. 

Pennsylvania 50  days. 

Rhode  Island  60  days. 

South  Carolina 30  days. 

South  DakoU 20  days. 

Tennessee 45  days. 

Texas 30  lo 45  days...  9  months,  3  days. 

UUh      : lOdays. 

Vermont 2  days. 

Virginia 30  days. 

Washington Iday Do. 

West  Virginia Do. 

Wisconsin Iday 12  to  19  days. 

Wyoming ISdays. 

Source:  Original  SUte  election  laws  in  case  of  special  pro- 
visions applicable  to  new  residents,  as  compiled  by  American 
Law  Division,  Library  ol  Congress,  Jan.  21,  1970.  Digest  of  State 
•lection  laws  compiled  by  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library 
of  Congress.  June  5.  1968.  in  case  of  regular  requirements  of 
sute  law.  (A  243) 

II.     STATES    WHICH     AU.OW     FORMER    RESIDENTS 
TO    VOTE    Hf    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTIONS 

Ten  States  permit  recent,  former  residents 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President: 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Wyoming. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  State  Cionsti- 
tutlon  (Article  a,  section  9)  authorizes  the 


State  legislature  to  allow  former  residents  of 
that  State  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

(Source. — Alaska  Statutes  1962,  sec.  15.05 
.020(7);  Arizona  Revised  Statutes  Annotated 
1956,  section  16-171;  Connecticut  General 
Statutes  Annotated  1960,  section  9-168; 
Michigan  Compiled  Laws  Annotated  1967, 
section  168.758a(l)(b);  New  Jersey  Statutes 
Annotated  1952.  section  19:58-3;  Tennessee 
Code  Annotated  1955,  section  2-403;  Civil 
Statutes  of  Texas  Annotated  (Vernon's  1968) , 
Article  5.05b;  Vermont  Statutes  Annotated 
1958,  title  17,  section  67;  Wisconsin  Statutes 
Annotated  (West's  1957),  section  6.18;  and 
Wyoming  Statutes  Annotated  1957,  section 
22-1 18.3 (k)  6.) 

m.    STATE    REQtnREMENTS   ON    ABSENTEE 
BALLOTING 

All  States  but  three  permit  absentee  vot- 
Ing  by  civilians  generally.  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Carolina  allow  only  limited 
categories  of  civilians  to  vote  absentee. 

All  States  permit  absentee  balloting  by 
servicemen. 

The  following  40  States^  expressly  permit 
absentee  ballots  of  certain  categories  of  their 
voters  to  be  Teturned  as  late  as  the  day  of 
the  election  or  even  later: 

Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado. Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Geor- 
gia, Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Maryland. 

Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Nortb 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio. 


^Thls  list  Includes  only  those  States  In 
which  the  statutory  laws  clearly  satisfy  this 
test.  There  may  be  additional  States  in 
which  similar  opportunities  for  return  o< 
absentee  ballots  are  granted  pursuant  to 
rules  or  regtilations  issued  tinder  laws  ttttX 
are  otherwise  silent  on  tbls  matter. 
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Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Soutb 
Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah.  Vermont.  Virginia.  Washington,  West 
Virginia.  Wisconsin. 

The  following  37  States  -  expressly  permit 
t  .  certain  categories  of  their  voters  to  make 
application  (or  absentee  ballots  up  to  seven 
days  or  less  before  an  election : 

Alabama.  Alaska.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado.  Delaware.  Florida.  Hawaii, 
Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana. 

Iowa.  Kansas.  Louisiana.  Massachusetts. 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Montana. 
Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  New  York. 

North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah.  Ver- 
mont. Virginia.  Washington.  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 

nr.  STATC   REQCiaCMENTS  ON    ABSENTEE 

REGISTRATION 

1.  Twenty-three  States  permit  civilian 
voters  to  register  absentee  If  they  are  away 
from  home  One  State,  North  Dakota,  does 
not  require  civilian  voters  to  register  at  all. 

Twenty  States  will  allow  civilians  generally 
to  register  absentee:  Alaska.  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia. Hawaii.  Idaho.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas. 
Michigan,  Minnesota  Nebraska  New  Mexico. 
New  York.  Oregon.  South  Dakota.  Tennessee, 
Texas,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin;  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Two  States.  Florida  and  Georgia,  grant  the 
privilege  of  absentee  registration  to  Federal 
employees  who  are  outside  the  United 
States 

One  State.  Colorado,  will  permit  voters  to 
register  members  of  their  families  who  are 
away  from  home. 

2.  Thirty-eight  States  permit  servicemen  to 
register  absentee:  Alaska.  Arizona.  Califor- 
nia. Colorado.  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Florida.  Georgia.  Hawaii. 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kentucky.  Louisiana. 
Maine.  Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Michigan. 
Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Montana.  Nebraska. 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  New 
York.  North  Carolina.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Tennessee, 
Utah.  Vermont.  Washington.  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming. 

Thirteen  of  these  States  provide  that  a 
voter  may  apply  for  absentee  re^stratlon  at 
the  same  time  he  applies  for  an  absentee 
ballot:  California.  Colorado.  Connecticut. 
Delaware.  Florida.  Indiana.  Massachusetts, 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  New 
York.  North  Carolina,  and  South  Dakota 

Nine  of  the  thirty-eight  States  do  not  re- 
quire registration  by  servicemen  In  advance 
of  voting.  These  voters  may  register  at  the 
same  time  as  they  use  their  absentee  ballot 
merely  by  completing  an  affidavit  Included 
with  the  ballot:  Idaho.  Iowa.  Maryland.  Ne- 
braska. Oregon.  Utah.  Vermont.  Washington, 
and  Wyoming. 

Eleven  States  do  not  require  servicemen  to 
register  at  all:  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kansas. 
Mlasotul.  New  Jersey.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Rhode 
Island.  Texas.  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

(Source. — Legislative  Reference  Service, 
American  Law  Division,  report  dated  Sep- 
tember 24,  1969.  as  amended.   (09-226A)). 


'This  list  Includes  only  those  States  In 
which  the  statutory  laws  clearly  permit  cer- 
tain voters  to  apply  for  absentee  ballots 
within  7  days  or  less  before  an  election. 
There  may  be  additional  States  In  which  sim- 
ilar opportunities  for  absentee  voting  are 
granted  pursuant  to  rules  or  regulations  Is- 
sued under  laws  that  are  otherwise  silent  on 
this  matter. 

tSoTTRCK. — Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congreaa  ( 1 )  Digest  of  major  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  of  the  States  relative  to 
absentee  voting,  dated  September  24.  1909, 
(69-226A).  and  i2)  Summary  of  Election 
Laws  of  the  SUtes.  dated  June  5,  1968 
(A-243).) 


The  anal)-sis.  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  IS  as  follows: 

The  Lidrary  or  Congress, 
Washington.  DC.  January  12.  1970. 
To:   Hon.  Barry  M.  Golowater. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Constitutionality  of  Section  2(c),  of 
H.R    4249.   91st    Congress:    Extension   of 
Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1905.  Statutory  Uni- 
form Residency  Requirement  for  Voting 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

Reference  Is  made  to  your  request  for  an 
analysis  of  the  constitutionality  of  Section 
2ic)  of  H  R.  4249.  91st  Congress  lExtenslcn 
of  Voting  Rights  Act  of  19€5). 

Section  2ic).  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  11.  1969.  would 
establish  a  uniform  residency  requirement 
within  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  voting  (or  electors  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Specifically,  the  provision  reads: 

"(1 )  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  In  any  election  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  In  any  such 
election  for  failure  to  comply  with  a  resi- 
dence or  registration  requirement  if  he  has 
resided  in  that  State  or  political  sut>dlvlslon 
since  the  1st  day  of  September  next  preceding 
the  election  and  has  compiled  with  the  re- 
quirements of  registration  to  the  extent  that 
they  provide  for  registration  after  that  date. 

"(2)  If  such  citizen  has  t>egun  residence 
In  a  State  or  political  subdivision  after  the 
Ist  day  of  September  next  preceding  an  elec- 
tion for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  does  not  satisfy  the  resi- 
dence requirements  of  that  State  or  political 
subdivision,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  in 
such  election:  (A)  In  person  In  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  In  which  he  resided  on 
the  last  day  of  August  of  that  year  If  he  had 
satisfied,  as  of  the  date  of  his  change  of 
residence,  the  requirements  to  vote  In  that 
State  or  political  subdivision;  or  iB)  by  ab- 
sentee b«Ulot  In  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division In  which  he  resided  on  the  last  day 
of  August  of  that  year  if  he  satisfies,  but  for 
his  nonresident  status  and  the  reason  for  his 
absence,  the  requirements  for  absentee  voting 
in  that  State  or  political  subdivision 

"(3)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  In  any  State  or  political  subdivision  in 
any  election  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  In  such  election  because  of  any  re- 
quirement of  registration  that  does  not  In- 
clude a  provision  for  absentee  registration. 

'*(4)  'State'  as  used  In  this  sut>sectlon 
Includes  the  District  of  Columbia." 

In  examining  the  question  of  whether 
Congress  possesses  the  authority  to  enact 
such  legislation,  consideration  should  first  be 
given  to  the  nature  of  the  right  to  vote  as 
a  subject  in  the  Constitution.  The  right  to 
vote  Is  not  a  privilege  or  immunity  of  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales  (Minor  v.  Happerset,  88 
U.?,  162  ( 1874  > ).  nor  is  the  privilege  to  vote 
in  any  stafe  given  by  the  Constitution 
(Breedlove  v.  Stittles,  302  US.  277  (1937)). 
Instead,  the  privilege  of  voting  In  a  state  Is 
«ithln  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  Itself,  "to 
be  exercised  .^s  the  State  may  direct,  and 
upon  such  terms  as  to  It  may  seem  proper, 
provided  of  course,  no  discrimination  Is  made 
between  individuals  In  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution"  (Pope  v.  Williams.  193  U.S. 
621   (1904)). 

Actually,  the  Constitution  U  not  as  barren 
as  respects  the  right  to  vote  as  the  statement 
from  Pope  v.  William3  supra,  would  Imply. 
The  Constitution  does  establish  a  right  to 
vote  for  United  States  Representatives  (Arti- 
cle I,  12)  and  United  States  Senators 
(Amendment  Seventeen),  and,  when  granted 
by  the  States,  for  Electors  of  the  President 
and   Vice   President    (Article   n,   11).   Such 


right,  however.  Is  subject  to  such  require- 
ments as  may  t>e  set  forth  by  the  States  so 
long  as  the  requirements  do  not  violate  the 
Constitution  {Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of 
Elections.  383  US.  663  (1966)1.  nor  contra- 
vene any  restriction  that  Congress,  acting 
pursuant  to  Its  constitutional  powers,  has 
Imposed  (Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Board  of 
Elections.  360  U.S.  45  (1959)  ). 

Among  the  prerequisites  which  a  state  may 
adopt  as  a  qualification  for  voting  Is  that  of 
residence  within  Its  Jurisdiction  (Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  Elections  Board,  supra:  Car- 
rington  v.  Rash.  380  U.S.  89  (1965),  so  long 
as  no  discrimination  is  made  between  Indi- 
viduals in  this  respect,  In  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  of  laws  clause  of  Amend- 
ment Fourteen,  section  1,  of  the  federal 
constitution  {Laasiter  v.  Northampton  Elec- 
tions Board,  supra:  Carrington  v.  Rash, 
supra). 

As  noted,  the  authority  to  establish  qual- 
ifications to  vote  for  presidential  electors  has 
been  placed  by  the  Constitution  In  state 
legislatures  (McPherson  v.  Blacker,  146  U.S. 
1.  34-35  (1892):  Article  II,  i  1,  cl.  1,  "Each 
state  shall  appoint.  In  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
Electors  .  .  .").  Nevertheless,  the  power  of 
each  state  to  establish  qualifications  for 
voters  for  presidential  electors  Is  limited 
by  the  various  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution such  as  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth, 
Nineteenth,  etc.,  whenever  presidential  elec- 
tors are.  by  state  laws,  elected  by  popular 
vote  (see.  for  Instance,  Drueding  v.  Devlin 
(DC.  Md)  F.  Supp.  721  (1964),  affd  380 
US.  125:  James  C.  Klrfoy,  Jr..  "LlmlUtloiis 
On  The  Powers  Of  State  Legislature  Over 
Presidential  Elections",  27  Law  And  Con- 
tcmoorary  Problems.  495.  496,  Summer, 
1962)). 

The  federal  courts  have  considered  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  state  residency 
requirement  for  voting  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment's  equal  protection  of 
laws  clause  on  several  occasions. 

In  Pope  V.  Williams.  193  U.S.  621  (1904), 
the  Supreme  Court  denied  a  challenge  based 
on  the  equal  protection  of  laws  clause, 
against  a  Maryland  statute  requiring  per- 
sons moving  Into  the  State  to  make  declara- 
tion of  their  Intent  to  become  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  State  a  year  before  they  se- 
cure the  right  to  be  registered  as  voters,  by 
registering  their  names  with  the  clerk  of 
the  proper  county.  Holding  that  while  the 
right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  Is  not 
derived  exclusively  from  the  law  of  the  state 
in  which  they  are  chosen  but  has  its  foun- 
dation In  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  voter  must  be  one  en- 
titled to  vote  under  the  state  statute,  and 
the  statute  In  this  situation  did  not  create 
an  unlawful  discrimination  against  new 
residents. 

In  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.S.  (1964).  the 
Supreme  Court  held  Invalid  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  a  Texas  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  prohibited  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  who  moved  Into  Texas  during 
his  tour  of  duty  from  voting,  notwltlistand- 
Ing  the  fact  that  he  had  fulfilled  all  other 
requisites  for  voting.  The  avowed  purp>ose  of 
the  Texas  law  was  to  enable  small  commu- 
nities near  large  military  installations  to 
avoid  a  deluge  of  soldier  votes  on  local 
Issues 

Declaring  that  a  state  has  the  authority 
to  "Impose  reasonable  residence  restrlctlotu 
on  the  availability  of  the  ballot ',  (p.  91 ) ,  the 
Court  went  on  to  state  that  the  Texas  pro- 
vision was  unique  In  that  It  prohibited  a 
serviceman  from  acquiring  a  voting  resi- 
dence In  the  State  so  long  as  be  remained 
In  service.  This,  the  Court  determined,  was 
not  a  reasonable  classification  within  the 
requirements  of  the  equal  protection  clatise. 
The  Texas  provision  "fenced  out"  from  the 
franchise  a  section  of  the  population  because 
of  the  way  they  might  vote,  i.e.,  the  fact  that 
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servicemen  with  bona  fide  residence  Inten- 
tions, If  allowed  to  vote  in  Texas  could 
"overwhelm"  local  elections  This,  the  Court 
held,  was  "constitutionally  Impermissible" 
(p.  94).  It  stated,  "the  exercise  of  rights  so 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions cannot  constitutionally  be  ob- 
literated because  of  a  fear  of  the  political 
views  of  a  particular  group  of  bona  fide  resi- 
dents", (p.  94). 

The  Court  also  repudiated  the  argument 
of  Texas  that  it  was  in  many  instances  dif- 
ficult to  tell  whether  persons  moving  to 
Texas  while  they  were  In  the  service  had  the 
genuine  intent  to  remain  which  would  es- 
tablish residency.  Texas  argued  that  the  ad- 
ministrative convenience  of  avoiding  diffi- 
cult factual  determinations  Justified  a 
blanket  exclusion  of  all  those  In  the  doubt- 
ful category.  In  rejecting  this  "conclusive 
presumption"  approach,  the  Court  noted 
that.  "States  may  not  casually  deprive  a  class 
o(  Individuals  of  the  vote  because  of  some 
remote  administrative  benefit  to  the  State" 
( p.  96 1 . 

Subsequently,  although  not  consistently, 
the  Court  began  to  apply  a  standard  of 
"strict  review"  In  cases  where  the  right  to 
vote  had  been  denied  by  outright  disfran- 
chisement. Instead  of  utilizing  a  test  that  the 
state  law  need  bear  only  some  rational  rela- 
tionship to  a  legitimate  end  in  order  to  be 
acceptable  under  the  equal  protection  clause. 

In  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District^ 
395  U.S.  621  (1969).  the  Court  Invalidated  a 
New  York  statute  limiting  the  vote  In  certain 
school  district  elections  to  owners  or  lessees 
of  taxable  property,  their  spouses,  and  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  children  attending  dis- 
trict schools,  on  the  ground  that  the  selec- 
tion of  voters  was  not  made  with  sufficient 
precision  to  meet  the  strict  standards  of  re- 
view which  the  Court  concluded  should  apply 
^  when  the  vote  Is  denied.  The  statute  was 
I  3  found  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  In  such 
X  '  elections  to  "many  persons  who  have,  at  best, 
a  remote  and  Indirect  interest"  in  the  out- 
come of  the  elections,  while  excluding  "others 
who  have  a  distinct  and  direct  Interest." 

At  Issue  was  differentiation  among  citizens 
of  the  state  as  regards  the  right  to  vote,  all 
of  whom  possessed  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions of  age  and  residency.  The  Court  failed 
to  find  that  the  exclusions  were  necessary  to 
promote  a  compelling  state  Interest,  since 
the  statute  failed  to  differentiate  among  eli- 
gible voters  with  sufficient  precision  to  Jus- 
tify denying  the  franchise  to  the  appellant. 
If  a  state  Is  to  classify  voters  It  must  be  so 
tailored  that  the  exclusion  of  certain  voters 
Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  articulated  state 
goal 

In  Cipriano  v.  City  of  Houma,  395  U.S.  701 
( 1969 ) .  the  Court  Invalidated  a  Louisiana 
statute  restricting  the  franchise  to  those 
who  owned  taxable  property  to  vote  on  rev- 
enue bonds  for  public  utilities,  on  the  same 
grounds  as  in  Kramer,  supra.  The  challenged 
statute  granted  the  right  to  vote  In  a  limited 
purpose  election  to  some  otherwise  qualified 
voters  and  denied  It  to  others  who  were  as 
substantially  affected  and  directly  Interested 
In  the  matter  voted  up>on  as  were  those  who 
were  permitted  to  vote.  All  would  be  affected 
by  the  Increase  in  utility  rates  in  order  to 
pay  off  the  revenue  bonds. 

The  Kramer  and  Ctpnano  decisions  al- 
though resting  upon  want  of  precision  in 
differentiating  groups  of  otherwise  qualified 
voters,  also  touched  upon  questioning  a 
state's  purpose  In  limiting  the  electorate  on 
the  basis  of  "Interest".  Raised  for  later  ap- 
plication was  the  concept  that  a  state.  In 
keeping  those  assertedly  not  "Interested" 
from  voting,  had  Imposed  a  standard  which 
was  Inherently  discriminatory  or  Impossible 
of  fair  implementation.  How  much  more  dis- 
criminatory would  be  a  statute  such  as  a 
residency  requirement  which  discriminated 
among  voters  with  the  same  degree  of  inter- 
est, i.e.,  that  prevented  new  residents  from 
voting   for   electors   of   President   and   Vice 


President?  However,  since  voters  elect  presi- 
dential electors  In  the  respective  states  It 
can  be  argued  that  local  knowledge  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  making  this  choice. 

Two  other  cases  respecting  residency  re- 
quirements for  voting  have  been  considered 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Both  Involved  chal- 
lenges to  state  residency  requirements  as  a 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  as 
respects  new  residents  voting  In  a  presi- 
dential election.  The  first  case  sustained 
Maryland's  then  one  year  residency  require- 
ment for  voting  in  presidential  elections 
holding  that  It  was  not  so  unreasonable  as 
to  amount  to  an  irrational  or  unreasonable 
discrimination  in  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  laws  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  (Drueding  v.  Devlin,  (D.C. 
Md.)  234  F.  Supp.  721  (1964),  affirmed  380 
U.S.  125).  The  decision  was  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  without  opinion.  The  dis- 
trict court,  noting  that  the  effect  of  the 
requirement  might  result  In  some  inequality 
as  respects  newly  arrived  residents,  never- 
theless held  It  to  be  not  so  unreasonable  as 
to  amount  to  discrimination  prohibited  by 
the  equal  protection  clause.  The  standard 
applied  by  the  district  court  to  the  residency 
requirement  was  that  applied  to  ordinary 
state  regulation:  that  Is,  restrictions  need 
bear  only  some  rational  relationship  to  a  le- 
gitimate end  (pp.  724-725).  (Maryland  sub- 
sequently reduced  its  residency  requirements 
for  voting  In  presidential  elections  by  new 
residents  to  forty-five  days  (2nd  Ann.  Code. 
1967  Replacement  Volume,  1968  Supp.,  Art. 
33,8  28-1)  ). 

The  second  case  arose  in  Colorado  in  1968, 
when  the  residency  requirement  of  not  less 
than  six  months  In  order  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  was  challenged.  Re- 
lying on  the  Drueding  decision  and  the  per 
curiam  affirmance  thereof  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  three  Judge  federal  district  court  In 
Colorado  applied  the  same  standard  as  In 
Drueding  and  sustained  the  requirement  as 
not  being  so  unreasonable  as  to  contravene 
the  equal  protection  of  laws  clause  {Hall  v. 
Beals,  (DC.  Colo.)  292  P.  Supp.  610  (1968)). 
The  decision  was  rendered  on  November 
29,  1968,  after  the  election,  and  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court.  While  the 
appeal  was  pending,  Colorado  reduced  Its 
residency  requirement  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential election  to  two  months  prior  to  the 
election  (Stats,  {  49-24-1.  as  amended.  1969). 

On  November  24.  1969.  In  a  per  curiam 
opinion  in  which  six  Justices  Joined,  the 
Supreme  C^jurt  held  the  case  to  be  moot  and 
ordered  the  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
to  be  vacated,  (Hall  v.  Beals,  38  United  States 
Law  Week,  p.  4006,  (November  25,  1969)). 
The  mootness  decision  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  grant  the  ap- 
pellants the  relief  they  sought  in  the  district 
court:  they  had  by  then  satisfied  the  six 
months  requirement  of  which  they  com- 
plained: and.  the  Colorado  Legislature  had 
changed  and  reduced  the  requirement  to  two 
months. 

Thus,  although  residency  requirements 
have  been  struck  down  in  some  situations 
as  violative  of  the  equal  protection  of  laws 
clause.  In  the  one  Instance  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  had  an  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  the  vallditv  of  a  residency  law  as  re- 
spects voting  In  presidential  elections.  It  af- 
firmed without  opinion  a  three  Judge  federal 
district  court  decision  sustaining  a  one  year 
residency  requirement  as  being  not  unrea- 
sonable for  voting  In  a  presidential  election, 
{Drueding  v.  Berlin,  supra.) . 

With  this  backgroimd  of  Judicial  scrutiny 
of  states  residency  requirements  for  voting, 
may  Congress  legislate  and  provide  by  statute 
a  uniform  residency  requirement  for  vot- 
ing In  presidential  elections?  The  purpose  of 
the  statute  such  as  section  2(c),  would  be 
to  prevent  discrimination  against  new  resi- 
dents who  are  prohibited  by  state  residency 
laws  from  voting  In  presidential  elections. 

The  sources  of  authority  available  to  Con- 


gress to  enact  legislation  In  the  area  of  elec- 
tions and  voting  rights  are  several,  but  all  of 
them  except  one  have  yet  to  be  construed 
broadlly  enough  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  Congress  to  enact  a  uni- 
form residency  act  for  presidential  elections. 

Under  Article  I,  section  4  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Congress  Is  granted  authority  to  rege- 
late the  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The 
United  Stat*^  Supreme  Court  has  stated,  In 
dicta,  that  the  i>ower  of  the  states  to  legislate 
respecting  elections  including  the  setting  of 
voter  qualifications  as  provided  in  Article  I, 
section  2,  and  Amendment  Seventeen  of  the 
Constitution  exists  only  to  the  extent  that 
Congress  has  not  restricted  state  action  by 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 4  (see  U.S.  v.  Clcssic,  313  U.S.  299  ( 1940) ; 
Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Elections  Board.  360 
US.  45  (1959):  and.  a  note.  "Federal-  Elec- 
tions— The  Disfranchising  Residence  Re- 
quirement", 1962  University  of  Illinois  Law 
Forum,  Spring,  p.  101).  However,  the  Court 
has  never  explicitly  held.  In  a  case  directed  to 
the  point,  that  the  powers  of  Congress  under 
Article  I,  section  4  do  Include  authority  to 
regulate  voting  qualifications.  In  any  event, 
authority  under  Article  I,  section  4  only  ex- 
tends to  the  election  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  not  to  presidential  elections. 
It  Is  unavailable  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  arguable  that  authority  oould  flow 
to  (X>ngrese  from  Its  power,  under  Article 
IV,  section  4,  of  the  (Constitution  to  guar- 
antee every  state  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment (see,  "Tbe  Guarantee  Clause  of 
Article  IV.  Section  4,  A  Study  In  Conslitu- 
tional  Desuetude",  Arthur  E.  Bonfleld,  46 
Minnesota  Law  Review,  513,  566-67.  Janu- 
ary, 1962) ,  but  the  clause  "has  not  been  held 
relevant  to  governmental  units  other  than 
state  governments  (see.  Minor  v.  Happerset, 
88  U.S.  162  (1875) ),  and  the  courts  have  not 
decreed  that  It  related  to  voting  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  power  of  Congress,  under  section  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  enforce  the  clause 
in  section  1  of  the  Amendment  fc»-blddlng 
states  to  alMldge  the  privileges  smd  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  has  not 
been  extended  by  the  courts  to  Include  vot- 
ing qualifications.  By  impUostion.  Congress 
has  been  deemed  to  possess  authority,  un- 
der section  2  of  Amendment  Fifteen  of  the 
Constitution,  to  enact  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  enforce  that  Amendment's  proecrlp- 
Uon  against  racial  discrimination  in  voting 
(see.  Smith  v.  Allwright,  321  U.S.  649  (1944) ) . 
and  thus  protect  a  privilege  and  immunity 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
courts  have  not  extended  such  authority  gen- 
erally as  respects  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties clause  in  Amendment  Fourteen  (see 
Pope  V.  Williams,  193  U.S.  632  (1904):  Minor 
v.  Happerset,  88  U.S.  171   (1874)). 

A  further  possible  source  of  Congressional 
authority  Is  the  inherent  power  to  iHeserve 
the  departments  and  Institutions  of  the  fed- 
eral government  from  ImpcUrment  or  de- 
struction from  corruption  and  fraud  in  elec- 
tions (see.  Burrough  and  Cannon  v.  United 
States,  290  U.S.  534  (1934).  in  which  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  enact  those  portions 
of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
§  241  et  seq.)  relating  to  presidential  elec- 
tions, was  sustained).  Possessing  such  au- 
thority. Congress  may  also  select  the  choice 
of  means  to  that  end  (supra,  p.  547).  While 
Congress  thus  possesses  the  authority  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  presidential  elections 
as  an  aspect  of  Its  Inherent  power  to  preserve 
the  Government,  such  authority  has  thus  far 
not  been  held  to  Include  the  setting  of  quaU- 
flcatlons  of  voters  In  presidential  elections  or, 
in  any  federal  election  for  that  matter. 

Another  projected  source  for  such  au- 
thority Is  contained  in  H.J.  Res.  681,  9 1st 
Congress,  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  September  18,  1968.  This  con- 
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sUtuUoDftl  amendment  which  provides  for 
direct  popular  election  ol  the  President  and 
Vice  President  contains  In  section  2  thereol 
authorisation  to  Congress  to  -estabUsh  uni- 
form residence  qualification^'  for  'Otlng  in 
presidential  elecUons.  The  House  Judiciary 
committee.  Vn  lU  report  on  the  propoeed 
amendment  (H.  Kept.  91-353)  did  not  nec«.- 
sarlly  deny  that  Congress  possessed  such 
authority  at  the  present  time.  It  stated  p^  13. 
••This  does  not  modify  or  limit  any  existing 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress  to  leg- 
islate on   the  subject   of  »otmg   quallflca- 

tlons".  .    __ 

Consequently,  while  several  sources  have 
been^ntloned  as  possible  constitutional 
bases  empowering  Congress  to  enact  a  un  - 
form  residency  statute  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elecUons  they  all  have  fiaws  which 
prevent  complete  reUance  upon  them  or  they 
have  only  been  passed  by  one  House  (I.e.. 
H  J    Res.  881.  91st  Congress). 

There    Is.    however,    one    further    source 
which    by  implication,  the  House  JudlcUry 
committee  recognized  In  Its  7P<';t  °«£i: 
Res    681    (see.    supra).    This    Is    the    power 
granted  to  Congress  In  Section  5  of  Ainend- 
ment   Fourteen    "The   Congress   shall   have 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  '*5^*''"i^°' 
ihe  provUlons  of  this  article,"  which  enab  es 
it  to  enact  legislation  prohibiting  the  denial 
of   equal   protection   of   the   laws   by   states 
10  persons  within  their  jurisdictions.  The  ra- 
tionale supporting  the   existence   «"»<!*«;- 
else  of  such  power  Is  that  uniform  residency 
requirements  for  voting  In  presidential  elec- 
tloiis  can  be  established  by  Congress  for  the 
reason  that  existing  state  requirements  un- 
duly discriminate  against  new  '•8»<1«^,^*'° 
are  members  of  a  general  class  of  citizens 
who  possess  the  right   to  vote    ( except   for 
state  ^Sdency   requirements)    for   our  two 
offlclals  elected  nationwide  and  In  the  elec- 
tion   for    which    the    possession    of    special 
knowledge  concerning  local  Issues  and  can- 
didates Is  Immaterial.  .v.^^*- 
UntU     recenUy.     congressional     auth<wlty 
under  secUon  5  of  Amendment  Fourteen  had 
been  limited  by  the  philosophy  which  domi- 
nated   the    1883    decision    by    ">f    SuP««n« 
Court,    the   Civil   Rights   Cases.    !(»   US.   3. 
That  philosophy   limited  congressional   au- 
thorlty  to  legislate  In  areas  of  section  1  of 
Amendment  Fourteen  where  corrective  leg- 
islation might  be  necessary  for  counteracUng 
state  laws  on  a  subject  which  the  state*  are 
prohibited   by   the  equal    Protection   cUuse 
from  making  or  enforcing.  In  addition,  the 
specification  of  such  areas  forbidden  by  the 
equal  protecUon  clause  had  become  a  func- 
tion of  the  court*  alone   (see.  "Fourteenth 
Amendment  Enforcement  and  Congressional 
Power     to    Abolish    the    States".    George    R 
Poehner.  53  California  Law  Review.  293.  April 
1967)     Congress  was  not  deemed  to  posses* 
authority,   under  section   5   of   Amendment 
Fourteen  to  adopt  general  leglslaUon  upon 
the  rights  of  the  citizen   (see.  Civtl  Rights 
Cases,  supra,  pp.   13-14).  For  these,  among 
other   reasons,   the   Congress   enacted   Uttle 
positive  leglsl»Uon  In  the  civil  rlghU  field 
after  1883  untU  the  late  nineteen  fifties 

The  civil  rights  legislation  enacted  in 
1957  and  In  subsequent  years  has  given  rise 
to  numerous  suite  and  decisions  by  the 
courts,  but  the  courts  themselves,  as  weU. 
have  continued  to  exercUe  their  traditional 
independent  role  In  Interpreting  Amendment 
Fourteen  In  situations  exclusive  of  federal 
legUUtlon  ( see,  for  Instance,  the  Kramer  and 
Cijrriano.  decisions,  supra). 

In  1968.  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  two 
opinions  concerning  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  19«8  (42  use.  If  1973.  1973c-p)  which 
fundamentally  changed  the  concept  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
Amendment  Fifteen  and  section  6  of  Amend- 
ment Fourteen  from  a  negative,  corrective 
power  to  a  positive,  rights-implementing  one. 
The  dMCtsloDs  were.  South  Carolina  v.  Jfofi- 
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enbach.  383   US.   301    (1966).   and,  Katzen- 
bach  v.  Morgan.  384  US   841   (19««)). 

South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  supra.  In- 
volved the  constitutionality  of  the  Voting 
RlghU  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  ii  1973.  1973c- 
p) .  In  an  original  suit  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
South  Carolina.  Joined  by  five  other  states 
as  amid  curiae  (Alabama.  Georgia.  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi,  and  Virginia)  challenged 
the  power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  use  of 
a  state  literacy  test  for  voting  In  state  and 
political  subdivision  elections,  where  the 
text  was  fair  on  Its  face  and  there  had  been 
no  prior  Judicial  finding  of  discrimination. 
At  Issue  was  Section  2  of  Amendment  15.  the 
so-called,  -enforcement"  provision  similar  to 
Section  5  of  Amendment  14. 

South  Carolina  argued  that  the  power  there 
conferred  was  confined  to  preventing  or  re- 
dressing   illegal    conduct,    the    Civil    Rights 
Cases  approach.  The  Court,  however,  adopted 
a  broader  view.  After  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  legislation,  the  Court  stated  that  the 
power  of  Congress  in  Section  2  was  far  broader 
than    redressing    Illegal    state    conduct     "As 
against  the  reserved  powers  of  the  sUtes.  Con- 
gress may  use  any  rational  means  to  effectu- 
ate the  constitutional  prohibition  of  racial 
discrimination  In  voting"  (supra.  p.  334).  It 
stated  further.  "By  adding  (Section  2).  the 
Framers  indicated  that  Congress  was  to  be 
chiefly    responsible    for    Implementing    the 
rights  created  in  Section  I.  'It  Is  the  power 
of  Congress  which   has  been  enlarged.  Con- 
gress Is  authorized  to  enforce  the  prohibitions 
by  appropriate  legislation.  Some  legislation  Is 
contemplated     to     make    the     (Civil     War) 
amendments   fully   effective'.    Ei   parte   Vir- 
ginia. 100  U.S.  339.  345.  Accordingly.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  courts.  Congress  has  full  remedial 
powers  to  effectuate  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition   against    racial    discrimination    in 
voting"   supra,  pp.  326-26). 

Continuing,  the  Court  added:  "The  basic 
test  to  be  applied  in  a  case  Involving  Section 
2  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  Is  the  same  as 
m  all  cases  concerning  the  express  pou-ers  of 
Congress  with  relation  to  the  reserved  powers 
of  the  states.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  laid  down 
the  classic  formulation  50  years  before  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  was  ratified 

•Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end.  which  are  not  prohib- 
ited but  consUtent  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional."  *fc- 
Culloch  v.  Maryland.  4  Wheat.  316.  421. 

•The  Court  has  subsequently  echoed  his 
language  in  describing  each  of  the  Civil  War 
Amendments : 

•Whatever  legislation  Is  appropriate,  that  Is 
adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  the  amend- 
ments have  in  view,  whatever  tends  to  en- 
force submission  to  the  prohibitions  they 
contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons  the  en- 
joyment of  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  against 
State  denial  or  Invasion.  If  not  prohibited.  Is 
brought  within  the  domain  of  congressional 
power-  Ex  parte  Virginia.  100  U.S.  at  346- 
348."  (supra,  pp.  328-337). 

In  short,  the  Court  declared  that  the  en- 
forcement power  of  CongreM  under  Section 
2  of  the  Plfteenih  Amendment  (and  in- 
ferentially  under  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment)  was  as  broad  as  the  power  de- 
rived from  Article  I.  Section  8.  clause  18.  the 
"necessary  and  proper"  clause  and  the  au- 
thority enunciated  in  McCulloeh  t.  Maryland. 
supra  The  implication  was  that  "under  the 
parallel  enforcement  provision  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Congress  may  regtilate 
activities  which  do  not  themselves  violate 
the  prohibitions  of  that  amendment,  where 
the  regulation  Is  a  rational  means  of  effectu- 
ating one  of  Its  prohibitions"  (see.  "The  Su- 
preme Court  1986  Term".  Archibald  Oox.  80 
Harvard  Law  Review  102.  November.  1988). 
Rendered  nugatory  by  the  decision  was  that 


aspect  of  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,  supra,  that 
the  power  of  Congress  under  the  Civil  War 
Amendment  was  limited  to  preventing  or  re- 
dressing Illegal  conduct  arising  from  state 
action. 

In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  supra,  the  Court 
expanded  elements  in  South  Carolina  v.  JTot- 
zenbach.  supra,  and.  In  effect,  diminished 
further  that  aspect  of  the  Civil  Rights  Cases, 
supra,  in  which  It  reserved  for  Itself  the 
power  to  specify  the  kinds  of  activities  which 
were  forbidden  by  the  equal  protecUon 
clause  The  case  concerned  Section  4(e)  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  (79  Stat.  439. 
42  use  i  I973b(e))  which  provided  that  no 
person  who  has  successfully  completed  the 
sixth  grade  In  an  American  flag  school  (such 
as  In  Puerto  Rico  where  the  Instruction  Is  in 
Spanish)  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  Inability  to  read  or  write  English. 
The  case  Involved  the  validity  of  the  provi- 
sion in  terms  of  New  York  State's  English 
literacy  test  under  which  thousands  of 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  who  had  moved  to 
New  Tork  from  Puerto  Rico  were  barred  from 
voting  In  that  State  The  Court  upheld  the 
section  as  legislation  appropriate  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  equal  protection  clause. 

The  Court's  opinion  concerned  the  ques- 
tion of  determining  whether  such  legislation 
Is.  as  required  by  Section  5  of  Amendment  14. 
appropriate  legislation  to  enforce  the  equal 
protection  clause. 

The  opinion  has  two  parts.  The  first  deals 
with  the  question  of  deferring  to  congres- 
sional Judgment  in  reviewing  legislation  en- 
acted under  Section  5.  The  second  deals  with 
the  constitutionality  of  that  Judgment  as 
reflected  In  the  said  Section  4(e)  of  the 
1965  Act. 

In  respect  to  the  flrst  question,  the  Court 
declared  that  the  draftsmen  of  Section  6  of 
Amendment  14  intended  to  grant  to  Con- 
gress the  same  broad  powers  expressed  In 
Article  I.  Section  8.  clause  18,  the  "necessary 
and  proper"  clause  as  were  enunciated  In 
McCulloeh   V.  Maryland   (supra,  p.  650). 

Viewing  Section  4(e)  of  the  1965  Act  In 
broad  terms  the  Court  stated  that  It  could 
be  construed  "as  a  measure  to  secure  for  the 
Puerto  Blcan  community  residing  in  New 
York  nondiscriminatory  treatment  by  gov- 
ernment— both  In  the  Imposition  of  voting 
qualifications  and  the  provision  or  adminis- 
tration of  governmental  services,  such  as 
public  schools,  public  housing  and  law  en- 
forcements" (supra,  p.  662). 

Stating  that.  "It  was  well  within  congres- 
sional  authority   to  say   that   this  need   of 
the    Puerto    Rlcan    minority    for    the    vote 
warranted  federal  intrusion  upon  any  state 
interests  served  by  the  English  literacy  re- 
quirement" (supra,  p.  653).  the  Court  then 
spelled   out   Its   deferment    to   congressional 
Judgment    as    had    been    touched    upon    in 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  supra:  "It  was 
for  Congress,  as  the  branch  that  made  this 
Judgment,  to  assess  and  weigh  the  various 
conflicting  considerations — the  risk   or  per- 
vasiveness of  eliminating  the  state  restriction 
on  the  right  to  vote  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  the  evil,  the  adequacy  or  avallablUty 
of  alternative  remedies,  and  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  stote  Interests  that  would 
be  affected  by  the  nullification  of  the  English 
literacy  requirement  as  applied  to  resident* 
who  have  successfully  completed  the  sixth 
grade  In  a  Puerto  Rlcan  school.  It  Is  not  for 
us  to  review  the  congressional  resolution  of 
these  factors.  It  Is  enough  that  we  be  able 
to  perceive  a  basis  upon  which  the  Congress 
might  reeolve  the  conflict  as  It  did.  There 
plainly  was  such  a  basis  to  support  Section 
4(e)   in  the  application  In  question  In  this 
case.  Any  contrary  conclusion  would  require 
us  to  be  blind  to  the  realities  familiar  to  the 
legislators"  (supra,  p.  663) . 

In  stating  that  the  authority  of  Congress 
under  Section  6  of  Amendment  14  was  simi- 
lar to  Its  authority  under  the  "necessary  and 
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proper"  clause,  the  Court  held  that  congres- 
sional powers  had  been  increased  by  section 
5  and  that  Congress  could  Impose  affirmative 
obligations  upon  states  In  instances  In  which 
the  Court  had  not  previously  held  that 
Amendment  Imposed  them.  If  the  require- 
ment of  affirmative  action  which  Congress, 
in  It*  Judgment,  uses  to  ensure  uniform  ap- 
plication of  equal  protection  Is  plainly 
adopted  to  the  standard  set  forth  In  JlfcCuI- 
loch  V.  Maryland,  see  supra,  and  Is  not  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  the 
requirement  should  receive  Judicial  approval. 
In  other  words,  regardless  of  whether  the 
New  York  requirement  was  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  as  declared  by  the  Judiciary.  Con- 
gress can  make  such  a  determination  and 
enact  remedial  legislation  based  upon  It*  de- 
cision, subject  only  to  constitutional  limita- 
tions. Such  legislation  may  require  affirma- 
tive action  to  be  taken  by  a  state  or  states 
toward  the  goal  of  equal  protection  such  as 
making  absentee  voting  procedures  available. 
The  second  part  of  the  decision  supported 
the  Court's  description  of  the  power  of  de- 
termination by  Congress.  It  stated:  "(We) 
perceive  a  basis  upon  which  Congress  might 
predicate  a  Judgment  that  the  application  of 
New  York's  English  literacy  requirement  to 
deny  the  right  to  vote  to  a  person  with  a 
sixth  grade  education  In  Puerto  Rlcan 
schools  .  .  .  constituted  an  Invidious  dis- 
crimination In  violation  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause",   (supra,  p.  656). 

Accepting  the  conclusion  that  the  provi- 
sion was  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  an 
invidious  discrimination,  the  CX>urt  de- 
clared that  a  statute  would  be  valid  If  the 
Court  Is  able  to  perceive  a  basis  for  the 
Judgment  of  Congress  that  the  state  activ- 
ity In  question  constitutes  an  Invidious  dlk- 
crlmlnatlon.  The  result  Is  to  leave  to  Con- 
gress the  power  under  Section  6  of  Amend- 
ment 14  to  make  reasonable  Judgments  tn 
the  definition  of  state  activities  proscribed 
by  the  equal  protection  clause  (see.  66  Cali- 
fornia Law  Review,  p.  309).  The  decision 
constitute*  a  significant  expansion  of  con- 
gressional enforcement  powers,  even  to  the 
extent  pointed  out  by  Justice  Harlan  In 
dissent  that  Congress  can  Invalidate  state 
legislation  on  the  ground  that  It  denies 
equal  protection  where  the  Court  might  up- 
hold or  even  has  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  same  state  statute  (supra,  p.  670). 

The  prior  and  subsequent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  noted  earlier  In  this 
report  have  disclosed  various  voting  resi- 
dence situations  In  which  discrimination 
was  found  to  exist,  and  two  altviationk 
(Pope  V.  Williams  supra,  and  Drueding  v. 
Devlin,  supra)  where  no  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  was  cited.  Pope  v. 
Williams,  supra,  would  have  no  effect  on 
congressional  legislation  such  as  secUon 
2(c)  of  H.B.  4249  because  It  dealt  solely 
with  residency  requirements  to  vote  for 
Congressmen.  The  Supreme  Court's  affirm- 
ance In  Drueding  v.  Devlin,  supra,  would  not 
prevent  congressional  action  under  the  thesis 
of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  supra,  since  by 
that  determination  Congress  may  legislate 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Amendment  Pour- 
teen  even  when  the  courts  have  held  a  state 
law  not  violative  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  as  well  as  when  the  courts  have  taken 
no  position  at  all  on  the  statute. 

The  decisions  In  Carrington  v.  Rash,  supra, 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District,  supra, 
and  Cip^iano  v.  City  of  Houma,  supra,  which 
prohibit  a  state  from  "fencing  out",  by  resi- 
dency requirements  otherwise  qualified  per- 
sons from  voting  locally.  raUe  questions 
about  the  validity  of  keeping  "Interested" 
persons  from  voting,  and  prohibit  a  state 
from  denying  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
extra  administrative  burdens  that  might  be 
Imposed  thereby  on  a  state,  all  contain 
principles  that  support  the  contention  that 
state  laws  which  discriminate  against  newly 
arrived  residents  by  prohibiting  them  from 
voting  in  presidential  elections  oould  well 


be  In  violation  of  the  equal  protection  of 
laws  clause.  They  are  not  essential  to  the 
constitutionality  of  Section  2(c)  of  HJl.  4249 
but  they  would  add  support  to  a  congres- 
sional finding  that  section  2(c)  Implemented 
the  right  to  vote. 

In  summary,  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  support  the  contention  that  Congress 
may.  pursuant  to  Its  authority  under  Section 
5  of  Amendment  Fourteen,  legislate  to  en- 
able new  residents  of  states  with  bona  fide 
Intentions  of  becotnlng  permanent  residents 
thereof,  to  vote,  not  In  elections  involving 
local  matters  but  In  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Assimilng  that  all 
voters  constitute  one  group  or  class  to  vote 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President,  Con- 
gress may  legislate  to  prevent  states,  through 
the  Imposition  of  xmdue  residency  require- 
ments, from  discriminating  against  other- 
wise qualified  persons  within  that  class,  i.e.. 
new  residents.  The  same  principle  would  be 
applicable  as  respects  restrictions  on  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President 
applied  to  persons  who  move  from  one  polit- 
ical subdivision  within  a  state  to  another. 

The  only  Interest  that  a  state  would  have 
In  such  situations  would  be  Identification 
of  new  resident  voters  to  prevent  fraud.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  registration  and 
by  absentee  voting  meuihlnery,  the  procedures 
for  which  would  not  unduly  burden  the 
states. 

BOBEKT  L.  TIENKXN. 

Legislative  Attorney. 

The  amendment  (No.  503),  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Goldwater  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bakzb,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Rollings, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Smcth  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough),  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Amensmzmt  No.  603 

On  page  2,  beginning  at  line  5,  strike  out 
all  through  line  10,  on  page  3,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
Imposition  and  application  of  the  durational 
residency  requirement  as  a  precondition  to 
voting  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  opp<w- 
tunltles  for  absentee  registration  and  ab- 
sentee balloting  In  Presidential  elections — 

(A)  denies  or  abridges  the  Inherent  Con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  to  vote  for  their 
President  and  Vice  President; 

(B)  denies  or  abridges  the  inherent  Con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  to  enjoy  their 
free  movement  across  State  lines; 

(C)  denies  or  abridges  the  privileges  and 
Immtmlties  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of 
each  State  under  Article  IV.  section  2. 
clatise  1  of  the  Constitution; 

(D)  In  some  Instances  has  the  Impermis- 
sible piupose  or  effect  of  denying  citizens  the 
right  to  vote  for  such  officers  because  of  the 
way  they  may  vote; 

(E)  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  citizens 
the  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  that  are 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment;  and 

(P)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  any  compelling  State  Interest  In  the 
conduct  of  Presidential  elections. 

(2)  Upon  the  basis  of  these  findings.  Con- 
gress declares  that  in  order  to  secure  and 
protect  the  above  stated  rights  of  citizens 
imder  the  Constitution,  to  enable  citizens 
to  better  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  such 
rights,  and  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 


Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  Is  necessary  (A) 
to  completely  abolish  the  durational  resi- 
dency requirement  as  a  precondition  to  vot- 
ing for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
(B)  to  establish  nation-wide,  uniform  stand- 
ards relative  to  absentee  registration  and 
absentee  balloting  In  Presidential  elections. 

(3)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any  election 
for  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  electors  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  or  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  In  such  election  because 
of  the  failure  of  such  citizen  to  comply  with 
any  durational  residency  requirement  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision;  nor  shall 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  for  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  or  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  In  such  election  becatise  of 
the  failure  of  such  citizen  to  be  physically 
present  In  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
at  the  time  of  such  election.  If  such  citizen 
shall  have  compiled  with  the  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  such  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  providing  for  the  casting  of 
absentee  ballots  In  such  election. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
each  State  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  reg- 
istration or  other  means  of  qualification  of 
all  qualified  residents  of  such  State  who 
apply,  not  later  than  thirty  days  Inunedl- 
ately  prior  to  any  Presidential  election,  for 
registration  or  qualification  to  vote  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  or  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  such  election;  and  each  State  shall 
provide  by  law  for  the  casting  of  absentee 
ballots  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  or  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  by  all  duly  qualified  resi- 
dents of  such  State  who  may  be  absent  from 
their  election  district  or  unit  In  such  State 
on  the  day  such  election  Is  held  and  who 
have  applied  therefor  not  later  than  seven 
days  Immediately  prior  to  such  election  and 
have  returned  such  ballots  to  the  i4>pro- 
prlate  election  official  of  such  State  not  later 
than  the  time  of  closing  of  the  polls  In  such 
State  on  the  day  of  such  election. 

(5)  If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  In  any  elec- 
tion for  President  and  Vice  President  has 
begun  residence  In  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  after  the  thirtieth  day  next  pre- 
ceding such  election  and,  for  that  reason, 
does  not  satisfy  the  registration  require- 
ments of  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
he  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for  the  choice 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
or  for  President  and  Vice  President,  in  such 
election  (A)  in  person  In  the  State  or  poUt- 
Ical  subdivision  In  which  he  resided  Imme- 
diately prior  to  his  removal  if  he  had  satis- 
fied, as  of  the  date  of  his  change  of  residence, 
the  requirements  to  vote  In  that  State  or 
political  subdivision,  or  (B)  absentee  ballot 
In  the  State  or  political  subdivision  In  which 
he  resided  Inmiedlately  prior  to  his  removal 
If  he  satisfies,  but  for  his  nonresident  status 
and  the  reason  for  his  absence,  the  require- 
ments for  absentee  voting  In  that  State  or 
political  subdivision. 

(6)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  In  any  State  or  political  subdivision  in 
any  election  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  or  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, In  such  election  because  of  any  re- 
quirement of  registration  that  does  not  in- 
clude a  provision  for  absentee  registration. 

(7)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
vent any  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  from 
adopting  less  restrictive  voting  practices 
than  those  that  are  prescribed  herein. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  as  used  In  this  sub- 
section Includes  each  of  the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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(9)  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  under  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  and  under  section 
5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  At* 
torney  General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
Institute  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
such  actions,  a^lnst  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions. Including  actions  for  Injunctive 
relief,  as  be  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  Implement  the  purpoees  of  this  subsec- 
tlon. 

(10)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  which 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2284  of  Utlf  38  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  any  appeal  sliaU  He  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  shall  l>e  t^duty  of_  the 
Judges  designated  to  hear  th«)case  to  assign 
the  case  for  bearing  and  <:fetermlnattab 
thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  In  every 
way  expedited. 

(11)  The  provisions  of  section  U(c)  shall 
apply  to  false  registration,  and  other  fraudu- 
lent acts  and  conspiracies,  committed  under 
this  subeecUon. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1 969— AMENDMENT 

AMSNOMCNT    NO.    S04 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  514  >  to  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  AN  ADEQUATE 
FORCE  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
THE  EXECUTIVE  MANSION  AND 
FOREIGN  EMBASSIES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AmNDMCNT    NO.    SOS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  14944  >  to  authorize  an 
adequate  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  foreign  embas- 
sies, and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  FEDERAL-STATE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  PRO- 
GRAM—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SOS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  concluded 
hearings  on  H.R.  14705,  a  bill  that  would 
extend  and  greatly  improve  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  compensation 
program. 

One  part  of  the  new  bill  is  particularly 
inequitable  to  the  employers  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  other  States  requiring  a 
minimum  duration  t>eneflt  period  of  20 
weeks  or  more.  The  amendment  which  I 
submit  is  directed  at  that  inequity. 

There  is  little  or  no  unif  oi  mity  among 
the  States  as  to  the  minimum  duration 
in  which  l)eneflts  may  be  paid.  The  extent 
of  the  variation  in  State  laws  in  this 
regard  is  well  reflected  in  the  chart  which 
I  shall  enter  into  the  Record  after  this 
statement.  The  chart  was  taken  from 
hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  H.R.  12C25.  the 
original  law  in  which  H.R.  14705  was 
evolved. 

For  example  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  the 
minimum  duration  can  be  as  low  as  10  to 
12  weeks.  In  Michigan  it  is  10  weeks  and 
Texas  only  9  weeks. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  until 
there  are  reasonable  standards  of  the 
minimum  duration  throughout  the 
States,  any  form  of  Federal  extension 
only  compounds  a  grossly  inequitable 
situation.  The  State  of  Ohio  must  first 
tax  Ohio  employers  by  e.stablishing  what- 
ever rate  necessarj'  to  provide  funds  to 
pay  the  benefits  for  no  less  than  a  20- 
week  minimum  duration.  At  the  same 
time  the  Ohio  employers  will  be  taxed 
along  with  those  of  other  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Federal  extended  benefits. 
The  ultimate  result  of  this  is  that 
Ohio  will  pay  the  full  bill  for  20 
weeks'  duration  provided  under  the  Ohio 
law.  and  then  pay  a  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  benefits  being  paid  under  the  ex- 
tender to  unemployed  workers  in  other 
States,  even  though  in  these  States  the 


combined  duration  of  the  regular  State 
minimum  plus  the  Federal  extender  will 
not  provide  as  much  as  the  20-week  Ohio 
mlnimimi.  In  other  words  Ohio  employ- 
ers will  be  taxed  to  subsidize  a  grossly  in- 
adequate program  in  many  States;  an 
inadequacy  that  defeats  the  sociological 
and  economic  objectives  of  Federal  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  correct  this 
inequality  by  providing  that  States  hav- 
ing less  than  a  20-week  minimum  dura- 
tion must  either  amend  their  laws  to  pro- 
vide for  this  time  period  or  allow  recip- 
ients of  unemployed  benefits  to  go  with- 
out compensation  during  the  period  be- 
tween their  minimum  duration  and  20 
weeks. 

I  ask  that  the  chart  accompanying  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
this  amendment  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  and 
chart  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  506  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

Amendment   No.   506 

On  p.tge  35.  between  lines  4  and  5.  Insert 
the  following: 

SPECIAL    auLE 

(c)  If  the  minimum  duration  of  regular 
compens.itlon  benefit*  provided  under  the 
State  law  of  any  State  is  less  than  20  weeks, 
payment  of.  and  determination  of  eligibility 
for.  extended  compensation  shall.  In  the  case 
of  any  Individual,  be  made  under  such  State 
law  as  If  the  minimum  duration  of  regular 
compensation  provided  by  such  State  law 
were  20  week^:  and  any  individual  claiming 
payment  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  such  State  law  for  any  week 
for  which  be  actually  was  not  entitled  to 
regular  compensation  benefits  thereunder 
but  would  have  been  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits thereunder  If  such  State  law  had  pro- 
vided a  minimum  duration  of  regular  com- 
pensation benefits  of  20  weeks. 

The  chart,  presented  by  Mr.  Saxbe,  Is 
as  follows: 


MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  POTCNTIAL  DURATIONS  UNDER  REGULAR  STATE  UNfMPlOYMENT  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS  AND  FEDERAL  EXTENDED  BENEFIT  PROGRAM  OF  H  R    12625 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  607 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  14705,  supra,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  19,  1970,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  56.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  N. 
Rogers,  John  P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
(Ethel)  Penstnger,  Marlon  M.  Lee,  and 
Arthur  N.  Lee; 

S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  C. 
Szabo;   and 

S.  2566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jlmmle  R. 
Pope. 


NOTICE    OP    HEARINGS    ON    S.    2898 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2898,  a 
bill  to  establish  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Coimcil  of 
Health  Advisers. 

The  hearings  will  be  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1970,  and  Friday,  February  27, 
1970,  at  10  a.m.  both  days  in  room  3302 
of  the  New  Senate  OfiBce  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  SpecisJ 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  has  scheduled  hearings  for 
March  10  and  11  on  the  following  bills: 

S.  141,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of  title 
18,  U.S.C.,  to  prohibit  the  importation  to 
the  United  States  of  certain  noxious 
aquatic  plants — Senator  Holland; 

S.  642,  a  bill  to  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  assassinate  or  assault  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  a  Member-of-Con- 
gress-elect — Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: 

S.  2896,  a  bill  to  prohibit  unauthorized 
entry  into  any  building  or  the  grounds 
thereof  where  the  President  is  or  may  be 
temporarily  residing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses— Senator  Hruska  and  Senator 
Eastland; 

S.  2997,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  subpenas  for  the  limited  detention  of 
particularly  described  or  identified  indi- 
viduals for  obtaining  evidence  of  iden- 
tifying physical  characteristics  in  the 
course  of  certain  criminal  investigations, 
and  for  other  purposes — Senators  Mc- 
Clellan,  Allott,  and  Hruska; 

S.  3132.  a  bill  to  amend  section  3731  of 
title  18,  U.S.C.,  relating  to  appeals  by  the 
United  States  in  criminal  cases — Senator 
Hruska.  by  request; 

S.  3133,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain 
uses  of  likenesses  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  seals  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President — Senator 
Hruska,  by  request. 

The  hearings  will  begin  each  day  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  tes- 


tify or  submit  a  statement  for  inclusion 
in  the  record  should  communicate  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  room 
2204,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


SENATOR  SYMINGTON  OFFERS  SO- 
LUTIONS TO  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  is  much  discussion  regarding  the 
declining  condition  of  the  environment. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  statements  that 
I  have  read  on  this  timely  topic  in  re- 
cent weeks  was  a  speech  given  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Stuart 
Symington,  before  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  in  St.  Louis. 

Unlike  many  observers,  Senator  Sy- 
mington does  not  merely  describe  the 
problem  but  offers  some  far-reaching 
solutions  which  attack  the  very  heart  of 
the  environmental  crisis.  Most  notably, 
he  calls  for  a  national  program  to  dis- 
perse our  population  by  creating  new 
communities  throughout  the  country. 
This,  Senator  Symington  states,  would 
reduce  the  intensity  of  our  present  con- 
centrations and  would  "provide  a  more 
healthful  environment  for  the  additional 
100  million  Americans  who  will  be  added 
to  our  population  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury." 

With  this  preface,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Symington's 
thoughtful  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Environment:  Growing  Isstte 

(Address  by  Senator  Stuart  Symington) 

Thank  you  all,  very  much,  for  the  honor 
of  being  with  you  this  evening. 

Tour  great  organization  has  one  para- 
mount goal — the  security  and  happiness  of 
people;  and  therefore  I  am  especially  pleased 
this  evening  to  present  a  few  thoughts  on  a 
matter  that  has  so  much  to  do  with  those 
two  alms — the  environment  in  which  we  all 
live. 

During  past  months,  anyone  reading, 
watching  or  listening  to  the  various  news 
media  has  been  deluged  with  a  whole  new 
vocabulary  of  words;  words  which,  until  re- 
cently, rarely  left  the  classroom:  ecology  and 
environment,  for  example,  have  become 
household  terms. 

This  Is  right  and  proper,  because  we  now 
know  that  careless  and  unwise  exploitation 
of  our  natural  resources  and  surroundings 
has  created  a  new  type  and  character  of 
struggle  for  survival.  Refuse  from  our  dy- 
namic civilization  fills  the  air  and  destroys 
our  water.  Oil  slicks  blacken  our  coasts. 
Noise  from  a  growing  number  of  sources 
pounds  our  ears.  Various  forms  of  waste 
litter  our  landscapes.  Congestion  almost  im- 
mobilizes many  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
The  crime  rates  soar;  and  there  is  a  growing 
restlessness  among  our  people.  Much  of 
"America  the  Beautiful"  is  becoming 
"America  the  ONCE  Beautiful." 

Now  what  is  meant  by  environment;  and 
Just  what  does  it  mean  to  us? 

Environment  is  composed  of  composite  so- 
cial, physical,  and  cultural  conditions  which 
affect  society  as  a  whole  as  well  as  otir  in- 
dividual lives. 

Man  can  shape  his  environment;  but  be 
cannot  prevent  that  environment  from  exert- 
ing strong  influence  on  bis  health,  bis  pros- 
perity, and  his  behavior. 


All  across  the  United  States,  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  the  residents  of  our 
cities  are  being  stricken  with  new  "diseases 
of  civilization,"  diseases  which  clearly  can  be 
traced  to  environmental  causes  and  condi- 
tions. 

Over  200  million  tons  of  toxic  matter  la 
spewed  annually  into  the  air  over  this  coun- 
try. Such  diseases  follow  as  emphysema,  and 
in  some  of  our  cities  it  is  now  recognized 
that  this  air  pollution  is  now  causing  up  to 
20  deaths  a  day. 

In  California  during  air  pollution  alerts, 
parents  are  cautioned  not  to  let  their  chil- 
dren play  outdoors;  and  children  are  In- 
creasingly hospitalized  with  asthma  and  skin 
Inflammation  that  results  from  dirty  air. 
Lung  cancer  Is  twice  as  high  In  urban  areas 
as  in  rural  communities. 

All  this  air  pollution  is  mighty  expensive. 
One  Government  study  estimates  such  pol- 
lution costs  every  American  $65  a  year  in 
terms  of  damage  to  homes,  cars,  clothing,  and 
other  personal  belongings.  In  some  cities,  and 
St.  Louis  is  ane,  the  cost  may  well  be  much 
higher,  from  $200  to  $500  annually. 

Another  disease  of  modem  civilization  is 
unrestricted  noise. 

Noise  is  measured  in  decibels;  and  over  tbe 
past  25  years  tbe  noise  level  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  one 
decibel  per  year.  Soon  this  particular  pollu- 
tion is  expected  to  reach  the  85  decibel  range, 
at  which  level  sustained  exposure  can  be  very 
datnaging.  Already  many  million  Americans 
suffer  some  degree  of  hearing  impairment. 

Traffic  noise  on  many  city  streets  currently 
exceeds  90  decibels;  and  Jet  aircraft,  that 
constant  source  of  irritation  to  so  many 
urban  dwellers,  create  a  noise  level  of  130 
decibels. 

Studies  are  also  conclusive  in  presenting 
that  high  levels  of  noise  contribute  to  fa- 
tigue, increased  blood  preassure,  and  de- 
creased work  efficiency;  in  fact,  noise  pro- 
motes irritability  and  occasional  mental 
distress  to  the  point  where  it  often  cul- 
minates in  violent  and  anti-social  behavior. 

Another  growing  pollution  problem  has  to 
do  with  pesticides.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  well  known  DDT. 

Some  900  million  pounds  of  pesticides  are 
sold  aunually  in  tbe  United  States.  They  are 
used  for  literally  hundreds  of  tasks,  particu- 
larly pest  control  and  crop  protection. 

DDT,  unlike  most  other  substances,  does 
not  break  down  chemically  when  consumed 
or  absorbed;  and  therefore  it  builds  up  grad- 
ually In  tbe  systems  of  many  living  things, 
including  human  beings.  Although  small 
amounts  of  this  pesticide  are  not  toxic,  as 
they  accumulate  they  can  create  profound 
changes  In  cell  metabolism.  As  a  result,  this 
particular  substance  has  already  done  in- 
calculable damage  to  flsh  and  wildlife 
throughout  the  world.  With  respect  to  hu- 
mans, it  is  now  linked  to  cancer;  and  some 
reports  suggest,  if  they  do  not  actually  state, 
that  some  pesticides  are  a  genetic  hazard  ca- 
pable of  producing  mutations. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this 
problem  is  the  wide-spread  dissemination  of 
pesticides  throughout  the  world.  Traces  of 
DDT  were  discovered  recently  in  the  systems 
of  Antarctic  penguins,  although  those  ani- 
mals had  never  left  their  homes  in  tbe  far 
south. 

Scientists  in  distant  countries  have  noted 
the  steady  growth  of  pesticide  levels  In  prod- 
ucts Imported  from  tbe  United  States.  Closer 
to  home,  last  year  we  were  warned  that  DDT 
residues  on  Lake  Michigan  had  made  unfit 
for  human  coixsumptlon  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  salmon  caught  in  that  great  lake. 

Turning  now  to  a  broader  aspect  of  this 
enviromental  problem.  It  is  no  secret  that 
our  inner  cities  have  beccwne  dreary,  bewild- 
ering wilderness — narrow  canyons  filled  with 
mirky  air,  polluted  water,  and  over-crowded 
streets.  As  a  result  of  tbe  post-war  exodus  to 
tbe  suburbs,  these  hard  core  centers  are  now 
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unable  to  malniam  such  prop«r  public  serv- 
ices us  tnasB  transit,  police  protection,  and 
sanitation;  and  the  shrinking  tax  base  In- 
cident to  that  exodus  only  adds  to  the 
problem. 

InvestigaUon  of  any  sizeable  city  In  this 
country-  confirms  that  rats,  noise,  malnutri- 
tion, garbage  accumul»tlon.  and  mAss  transit 
are  always  worst  in  the  poverty  areas. 

Accepting  these  unrortunate  facta  and  con- 
ditions, each  citizen  has  the  right  to  ask— 
what  does  It  all  mean?  It  means  that  life 
for  far  too  many  Americans  In  this  the 
richest  country  in  world  history  Is  IHtle  more 
than  H  dark  corridor  with  a  closed  door  at 
the  end. 

We  now  know  that  undesirable  environ- 
ment produces  antl-soclal  behavior.  Crime, 
a  form  of  pollution  in  itself.  Is  increasing 
rapidly  all  over  America;  and  fear  has  be- 
come a  new  face  of  the  city.  Last  year  serious 
crime  rose  over  17  percent. 

As  of  right  now,  the  odds  are  that  before 
the  end  of  this  year  two  out  of  every  hun- 
dred of  us  here  tonight  will  become  victims 
of  a  serious  crime. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  sad  and 
damaging  aspects  of  unsatisfactory  and  cost- 
ly environments — the  sharp  rise  in  mental 
patients  as  well  as  in  the  suicide  rate — prod- 
ucU  of  these  new  civlllzaUon  diseases. 

With  the  premise,  however,  that  °^*°\ 
the  basic  tenets  of  any  concept  of  a  "good 
society"  U  for  every  American  man  and  wom- 
an to  Uve  in  a  healthy  environment^who- 
ever  he  Is.  wherever  he  Is— your  and  my  mis- 
sion Is  to  try  to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  basic  problem  behind  envUonmental 
poUutlon  is  that  of  demand— demand  for 
adequate  goods  and  services,  on  an  increas- 
ing scale  by  a  steadily  increasing  popula- 
tion When  we  produce,  we  create  poUuUon; 
and  when  we  consume  we  leave  the  saooe. 

In  a  word,  the  culprit  Is  ourselX. 

Every  7>4  seconds  a  new  American  Is  born. 
In  his  lUetlme  he  will  demand  26.000  tons  o< 
water  21 000  gaUona  of  gasoline,  10.160 
pounds  of  meat.  28.000  pounds  of  mUk  and 
cream  9  000  pounds  of  wheat,  and  truck- 
loads  of  other  foods.  He  will  demand 
of  his  country  $8000  worth  of  school  build- 
ing materials.  »«000  worth  of  clothing,  and 
•7000  worth  of  furniture,  to  name  but  a  few. 

We  Uve  in  a  naUon  with  less  than  one 
fifteenth  of  the  world's  populaUon:  but  we 
consume  one  half  of  all  the  worlds  produc- 
tion- .^ 

Consider  that  the  soUd  wastes  generated 

by  this  prodigious  consumerism  already 
amounu  to  5.3  pounds  per  day  for  every 
man  woman,  and  child  In  America.  How  well 
we  know  the  sad  effect  of  such  consumer 
residuals  as  cans,  bottles,  and  dereUct  cars 
on  many  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  ol 
America. 

The  need  for  correction  U  clear,  but  the 
disposal  of  such  waste  represents  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  problems  facing 
this  naUon  today.  Municipal  handling  of 
•olid  wastes  already  cosu  over  M  5  bUUon  a 
year;  a  figure  that  is  expected  to  triple  In  the 
next  decade. 

No  one  will  deny  that  disposal  must  be  ac- 
complished; and  If  we  do  not  act  prompUy 
to  that  end.  our  society  cotUd  be  brought  up 
to  its  knees  by  the  very  waste  It  is  creating. 

So  let  us  act.  and  act  now. 

One  suggestion  that  Is  receiving  additional 
attention,  has  to  do  with  a  national  policy 
that  would  be  programmed  to  disperse  popu- 
lation; because  today  over  70  percent  of  all 
Americans  are  concentrated  in  uroan  and 
suburban  communities  which  occupy  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  nation's  land. 

The  creation,  therefore,  of  new  communi- 
ties throughout  this  country  which  could 
reduce  the  intensity  of  our  present  concen- 
trations should  receive  full  consideration; 
and  this  especially  In  that  it  could  provide 
also  a  more  hsalthftil  environment  for  the 
additional  100  million  Americans  who  will  be 


added  to  our  population  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

I  personally  am  also  now  convinced  that. 
If  we  are  to  rescue  our  cities  from  strangling 
transportation  congestion,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  must  step  up  Its  efforts  to  de- 
velop effective  new  forms  of  mass  transit. 
Our  roads  as  well  as  our  lanes  are  now  being 
crowded  to  the  point  of  saturaUon. 

This  latter  action  would  also  have  a  sub- 
stantial favorable  Impact  on  our  overall 
urban  air  pollution  problem. 

There  should  be  other  research  programs. 
Pew  would  deny  that  the  Government  should 
sponsor  research  designed  to  create  new 
sound-proofing  techniques  and  materials  in 
effort  to  reduce  the  pollution  of  noise. 

In  addition,  because  the  size  and  number 
of  parks  In  our  cities  Is  declining,  and  since 
millions  of  trees  die  every  year  from  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  In  our  urban  environ- 
ment, we  should  create  a  multi-faceted  urban 
forestry  program,  one  that  would  not  only 
provide  technical  assistance  to  cities  in  the 
management  of  trees  and  parks,  but  would 
also  make  available  large  tracts  of  land- 
scaped open  space — an  Urban  and  Suburban 
National  Parks  Program. 

Trees  and  parks  provide  a  respite  from 
the  more  harsh  forms  of  the  cltyscspe  As 
many  psychologists  agree,  they  contribute 
more  to  the  mental  health  of  city  residents 
than  almost  any  other  factor. 

Such  a  development  would  be  especially 
valuable  to  the  urban  poor  who  are  often 
only  acquainted  with  broad  expanses  of  green 
acreage,  open  space,  and  natural  landscapes 
through  their  television  screens. 

As  Is  the  case  with  everything  else  In  com- 
parable fields,  the  prime  requirement  for 
proper  environments  Is  adequate  money. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  perhaps  the  leading 
Congressional  expert  In  this  field,  estimates 
that  It  win  Uke  1275  bllUon  over  the  next 
30  years  just  to  control  the  various  natural 
forms  of  pollution.  That  amount  does  not 
take  Into  consideration  the  cost  of  redeem- 
ing our  cities.  It  Is  a  lot,  but  It  Is  perhaps 
pertinent  to  note  that  It  would  require  less 
tax  money  than  our  defense  budget  for  the 
past  four  years. 

And  so  In  closing,  let  us  heed  the  many 
warnings  growing  around  us  of  an  Impending 
environmental  catastrophe.  Let  us  take  posi- 
tive and  forthright  action,  now.  to  reverse 
this  trend;  so  that  we  may  have  an  even 
richer  and  more  fertile  and  more  prosperous 
country  through  the  reclaiming  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  land,  our  wood  and  our 
waters.  That  In  turn  will  guarantee  an  ade- 
quate heritage  for  the  children  of  tomorrow. 


THE  RACHEL  CARSON  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Maine  commend- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion on  the  establishment  of  the  Rachel 
Carson  National  WlldUfe  Refuge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RKSOLtmON    OF   TKX    STATX    OF   MAINE,    1970 

A  Joint  resolution  commending  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Conunlsslon  for  the  Rachel  Car- 
son National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
Whereas,  the  mystery  and  true  meaning 
of  the  sea  stimulated  Miss  Rachel  Carson's 
classics.  The  Sea  Around  Us,  The  Edge  of  the 
Sea  and  Silent   Spring,  giving  the  world  a 
deeper  understanding  of  dangers  associated 


with  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  D.D.T.  and 
other  pesticides  and  the  unfortunate  manip- 
ulation of  nature;  and 

Whereas,  thirteen  hundred  and  five  acres 
of  salt  water  marsh  along  forty  miles  of 
Maine  coast  from  Klttery  to  Portland  have 
been  set  aside  and  named  the  Rachel  Carson 
NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuge  In  honor  of  the 
late   conservatlonlst-author;    and 

Whereas,  this  national  refuge,  established 
In  19M.  will  be  expanded  to  Include  four 
thousand  acres  of  protected  marshlands 
which  are  vital  to  migratory  birds  of  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  and  as  a  source  of  food  for 
many  forms  of  sea  life.  Including  clams  and 
lobster;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth  Special  Legislative  Session  assem- 
bled, commend  the  Honorable  Walter  J. 
Hlckel,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
members  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  for  the  Important  role  they  have 
played  In  establishing  and  designating  the 
Rachel  Carson  National  WlldUfe  Refuge:  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  Res- 
olution be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Conunlsslon,  and  the  Maine  Congressional 
delegation. 


LEON  PANETTA 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
places  in  the  administration  for  men  who 
are  deeply  committed  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights. 

This  week.  Leon  Panetta.  an  extremely 
able  advocate  of  Justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, was  forced  out  of  his  Job  as  Director 
of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  at  HEW. 
Mr.  Panetta  was  formerly  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel.  Mr. 
Panetta  and  Mr.  Kuchel  are  part  cf  a 
committed,  concerned  branch  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  a  branch  which  was  ably 
led  in  my  State  by  Earl  Warren  and 
which  apparently  has  little  standing  with 
the  Nixon  administration. 

This  morning,  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  Mr. 
Panetta  and  the  administration's  attack 
on  civil  rights.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Exrr  Lkon  PAmrra 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Zlegler,  speaking  for  the  President  in 
Key  Blscajme.  allowed  as  how  the  adminis- 
tration had  a  warm  feeling  In  Its  heart  for 
Senator  Stennls's  campaign  to  get  the  South 
off  the  hook  so  far  as  the  dismantling  of  Its 
dual  school  system  was  concerned.  That  of 
course  Is  not  the  way  Mr.  Zlegler  put  It  or 
the  way  that  Senator  Stennls  describes  his 
effort,  but  that  Is  manifestly  the  purpose  of 
the  senator's  legislative  maneuvers  with 
which  the  President  (that  day)  expressed  his 
profound  pblloeopblcal  agreement — via  Mr. 
Zlegler. 

One  man  who  had  no  confusion  In  his 
mind  as  to  what  Senator  Stennls  was  up  to 
was  Leon  Panetta.  But  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  In  finding  out  what  the  adminis- 
tration he  worked  for  was  up  to— In  the  sim- 
plest meaning  of  that  phrase:  Mr.  Panetta 
spent  part  of  that  day  checking  with  sources 
on  the  Hill  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there 
was  truth  to  the  rumor  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  statement  on  the  subject  out  of  Key 
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Blscayne.  That  was  how  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration had  come  to  treat  the  man  It  bad 
appointed  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  for 
ClvU  Rights  at  HEW  and  who  had  thought 
be  was  speaking  for  that  administration  In 
his  lobbying  efforts  against  the  Stennls  pro- 
posals. Mr.  Panetta  got  the  word  more  or 
less  when  everybody  else  did.  And  Just  a  few 
days  later,  he  got  another  word :  he  was  told 
to  get  out. 

The  Ironies  are  rather  stunning.  In  a  law- 
and-order  administration  (so-called),  the 
Attorney  General  goes  Into  court  to  try  to 
get  legal  sanction  for  continued  violation  of 
the  law  on  the  part  of  several  Mississippi 
school  districts;  the  Supreme  Court  responds 
with  a  sweeping  order  for  the  offending  dis- 
tricts to  "do  It  now";  the  man  (Mr.  Panetta) 
who  was  trying  to  get  such  districts  to  go 
along  In  the  first  place.  Is  fired.  What  com- 
pounds the  Irony  Is  that  without  the  Attor- 
ney General's  ridiculous  and  Ill-fated  effort 
to  get  his  clients  a  little  more  time  (they  had 
ha-l  15  years)  and  without  his  astonishing 
failure  to  perceive  the  probable  response  of 
the  court,  there  would  have  been  no  such 
sudden  or  sweeping  order.  The  push-pull, 
piece-meal,  blt-by-blt  negotiation  that  Mr. 
Panetta  and  others  were  pursuing  would 
surely  have  spared  the  South  Its  present 
agony  and  had  the  virtue  of  according  with 
law  as  well.  But  Mr.  Panetta  has  become  a 
scapegoat  for  the  mlsjudgment  of  others  In 
the  administration — and  be,  not  they,  has 
paid  the  price. 

Watch  what  we  do — the  Attorney  General 
said  a  while  back  on  the  subject  of  civil 
rights — not  what  we  say.  We  will  concede 
that  his  directive  has  some  merit:  It  Is  a 
whole  lot  easier  to  watch  the  administra- 
tion's actions  these  days  than  It  Is  to  keep 
tabs  on  Its  whirlwind  of  Issue-straddUng. 
contradictory  statements.  So  we  have  been 
watching  what  they  do.  They  have  lent  their 
prestige  to  the  effort  to  circumvent  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  that  the  state  may 
not  deliberately  segregate  children  on  the 
basis  of  their  race,  and  they  have  fired  Leon 
Panetta.  because  he  wouldn't  go  along. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  WATER 
CLEANUP  PROGRAM  SOUND 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  said  that  the  task  of  clean- 
ing up  our  environment  calls  for  a  total 
mobilization  by  all  of  us  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  restoring  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment we  want  for  ourselves  and  that  our 
future  generations  deserve  to  Inherit. 

While  many  aspects  of  returning  to  a 
clean  environment  will  take  years  to 
achieve,  today  we  have  the  technology 
and  the  resources  to  proceed  on  a  pro- 
gram of  swift  cleanup  of  pollution  from 
the  most  acutely  damaging  sources: 
municipal  and  industrial  wastes. 

Since  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act  of  1966  was  passed.  Federal  appro- 
priations for  constructing  municipal 
treatment  plants  have  totaled  only  about 
one-third  of  congressional  authoriza- 
tions. Because  of  the  congestion  of  mu- 
nicipal bond  markets,  some  municipali- 
ties have  experienced  difficulties  In 
selling  Issues  for  waste  treatment 
faculties. 

If  we  are  to  make  an  effective  assault 
on  cleaning  up  our  dirty  waters,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  provide  a  means 
by  which  those  municipalities  that  can- 
not tap  the  municipal  bond  market  on 
reasonable  terms  can  finance  their  share 
of  the  cost. 

The  President's  environmental  mes- 
sage to  this  Congress  estimates  that  it 


will  take  a  total  capital  investment  of 
about  $10  billion  over  a  5-year  period 
to  provide  the  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants  needed  to  meet  our  national 
water  quality  standards.  This  would  pro- 
vide every  community  that  needs  it  with 
secondary  waste  treatment  and  also  spe- 
cial additional  treatment  In  areas  of 
special  needs. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  two-part 
program  of  Federal  assistance:  Clean 
Waters  Act  with  $4  billion  to  be  author- 
ized immediately  in  fiscal  year  1971  to 
cover  the  full  Federal  share  of  the  total 
$10  billion  cost  on  a  matching  fimd  basis. 
This  would  be  allocated  at  $1  billion  a 
years  for  the  next  4  years,  with  a  re- 
assessment in  1973. 

Creation  of  an  Environmental  Financ- 
ing Authority,  to  insure  that  every  mu- 
nicipality eligible  for  Federal  grants  has 
an  opportunity  to  sell  its  waste  treat- 
ment plant  construction  bonds. 

If  conditions  of  the  bond  market  are 
such  that  a  qualified  municipality  can- 
not sell  a  waste  treatment  plant  con- 
struction issue  on  I'easonable  terms,  EFA 
will  buy  It  and  will  sell  its  own  bonds  on 
the  taxable  market.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  rate  which  EFA  must  pay  pri- 
vate investors  and  the  rate  it  receives 
from  local  governments  on  their  securi- 
ties will  be  made  up  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. However,  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  recoup  most.  If  not  all. 
of  this  differential  through  the  taxes  It 
will  receive  on  interest  on  EFA  bonds. 
Consequently,  construction  of  pollution 
control  facilities  will  not  be  delayed  by 
a  city's  inability  to  raise  funds  In  Its  own 
name,  but  will  depend  rather  on  its 
waste  disposal  needs  as  it  should. 

Mr.  President,  I  sun  hopeful  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  support  this  ap- 
proach toward  assuring  adequate  financ- 
ing of  sewage  treatment  facilities. 


THE     AMERICAN     ROLE     IN     LAOS 
CONTRADICTS   NIXON  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  fighting 
has  resumed  on  the  Plain  of  Jars  in 
Laos. 

According  to  recent  press  reports, 
that  means  that  U.S.  involvement  has 
also  increased.  This  Involvement  in- 
cludes— and  I  emphasize  that  I  am  only 
quoting  published  accounts  in  reputable 
newspapers — first,  the  evacuation  of 
18,000  peasants  from  the  Plain  by  truck 
and  aircraft;  second,  stepi>ed  up  U.S. 
bombing  raids  from  bases  in  Thailand 
and  South  Vietnam  and  from  the  7th 
Fleet  afloat  in  the  China  Sea;  third, 
stepped  up  combat  operations  by  Laotian 
General  Vang  Pao  who,  according  to 
newspaper  reports,  leads  a  collection  of 
Meo  tribesmen  supplied  by  the  CIA. 

What  is  the  legal  authority  for  these 
operations? 

Where,  in  the  admittedly  broad  legis- 
lative authority  for  the  CIA,  is  it  con- 
templated that  that  Agency  may  con- 
duct a  full-blown  war? 

Under  what  authority  are  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  U.S.  Navy  planes,  flown  by 
American  pilots,  bombing  the  Plain  of 
Jars  which  is  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  war  in  Vietnam? 


There  is  a  statutory  basis  for  our  sup- 
port of  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand, 
but  nowhere  do  I  find  authority  for 
American  personnel  to  engage  in  combat 
operations. 

Indeed,  not  the  least  of  the  paradoxes 
of  this  curious  war  in  Laos  is  that  not 
only  is  there  no  legal  basis  for  it,  there 
is  affirmative  legal  prohibition  against  it. 

Not  in  Laos  can  the  solemn  obligations 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty  be  put  forth  as  a 
legal  underpinning  for  an  American  war. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Government  of 
Laos  has  itself  renounced  any  claim  to 
SEATO  protection.  Further,  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  the  Neutrality  of  Laos  in  July 
1962,  the  Unitea  States  and  the  other 
powers  principally  involved,  said  that 
they  would  "r^pect  the  wish  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  not  to  recognize  the  protec- 
tion of  any  alliance  or  military  coalition, 
including  SEATO." 

Beyond  this,  the  United  States  and  the 
other  powers  agreed,  in  the  protocol  to 
this  declaration,  that  "the  introduction 
of  foreign  regular  and  irregular  troops, 
foreign  paramilitary  formations  and 
foreign  military  personnel  into  Laos  is 
prohibited." 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  say  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  violated  the  pro- 
tocol first  and  that  we  will  not  admit 
our  violations  if  they  do  not  admit  theirs? 
How  do  you  suppose  this  Impresses  the 
wives  and  parents  of  the  150  American 
airmen  estimated  by  the  Pentagon  to  be 
missing,  captured,  or  dead? 

Finally,  how  does  all  of  this  square 
with  the  Nixon  doctrine,  which  calls  for 
a  reduced  role  for  U.S.  forces  in  Asia 
consistent  with  the  keeping  of  our  treaty 
commitments?  In  Laos,  where  the  United 
States  has  no  treaty  commitments,  we 
are  enlarging  our  military  role — or  at 
least  so  we  are  told  by  the  press. 

It  is  time  the  American  people  heard 
the  truth — and  the  whole  truth — from 
their  Government. 

It  is  time,  too,  that  the  executive 
branch  upheld  its  end  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  conferring  directly 
with  the  Congress  on  matters  of  war  and 
peace.  Instead  of  making  concealed  end- 
runs  around  the  legislative  process.  It  is 
the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 
determine  where  and  how  public  money 
is  spent,  which  was  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  to  last  year's  military  ap- 
propriation bill,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
any  VS.  money  to  introduce  American 
groimd  combat  troops  into  either  Laos 
or  Thailand. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  several  recent  news  stories 
commenting  on  our  Involvement  In  Laos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  16,  1970] 

Laos  Aide  Fears  Loss  or  Punn  Soon 

Laos  may  have  to  abandon  Its  strategic 
Plain  of  Jars  to  North  Vietnamese  forces  "In 
a  matter  of  a  week"  If  the  attackers  keep  up 
their  pressure,  a  Laotian  mlUtary  spokesman 
said  yesterday. 

North  Vietnamese  troops  have  recently 
captured  at  least  a  dozen  ou^>OBts  control- 
ling access  to  the  plain  from  the  northeast 
and  the  Xleng  Kbouang  airfield  was  reported 
tinder  new  attack  by  six  Hanoi  battalions. 
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Laotian  forces  were  said  to  be  pulling  back 
their  heavy  artillery  and  regrouping.  A  De- 
fense Ministry  spokesman  said  they  would 
form  resistance  units  rather  than  a  thin, 
Tulnerable  line 

Informed  sources  In  Saigon  said  US. 
fighter-bombers  were  flying  combat  support 
for  the  Laotians — a  role  the  United  Stoles 
has  not  admitted. 

But  U.S.  military  advisers  have  urged  the 
outnumbered  LaoUans  to  abandon  the  plain 
rather  than  attempt  a  costly  defense. 

The  U.S.  air  support,  he  said,  would  ■make 
It  dlfflcult  for  the  enemy."  But  that  support 
has  been  hampered  by  low  clouds.  Amer- 
icans in  Laos  said  the  situation  In  the  plain 
was  grave  and  could  worsen  unless  the 
weather  soon  clears. 

UPI  quoted  Informed  US  sources  In  Sai- 
gon as  saying  the  third  phase  of  U.S.  troop 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam  would  bring  a 
reduction  of  some  13  per  cent  In  the  300  to 
400  sorties  a  day  now  flown  by  US.  planes 
against  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  through  Laos. 

Route  7.  the  march  route  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  continues  westward  to  Intersect 
Route  13.  the  north-south  road  between 
Vientiane  and  Luang  Prabang.  Toward  the 
east.  It  cuts  Route  4  running  northward  from 
Paksane  and  connecting  Route  6  farther 
north  to  Samneua. 

The  Communist  Pathet  Lao  held  the  plain 
from  1964  until  last  September,  when  gov- 
ernment forces  drove  out  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies.  A  coun- 
terattack has  been  expected  ever  since. 

In  Vientiane  yesterday.  Laotian  officials 
produced  five  North  Vietnamese,  captured  on 
the  plain,  who  said  the  Pathet  Lao  have  not 
taken  part  in  the  fighting  of  the  past  few 
days. 

Tlao  Sisoumang  Slsaleumsak.  Laos'  Inior- 
matlon  minister,  said  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks on  the  plain  Thursday  and  Friday  had 
been  repulsed  and  may  not  have  signaled  a 
larger  offensive. 

But  the  outposts  captured  by  North  Viet- 
namese forces  Included  Nong  Pet  and  Khang 
Khal.  points  en  the  road  from  their  supply 
post  at  Banban.  near  North  Vietnam's  border, 
to  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

Six  North  Vietnamese  battalions  were  re- 
ported moving  freely  down  this  ro€ul — Route 
7 — from  Banban. 

In  an  effort  to  heed  off  the  confrontation 
Laotian  Premier  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma 
proposed  last  week  the  neutralization  of  the 
plain.  In  return  for  a  pledge  by  Laos  not  to 
Interfere  with  North  Vietnam's  use  of  the  Ho 
Chl  Mlnh  tr»ll. 

North  Vietnam,  however,  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, denying  U.S.  and  Laotian  claims  that 
there  are  more  than  50.000  Hanoi  troops  In 
Laos 

In  anticipation  of  the  onslaught,  some 
18,000  peasants  have  been  evacuated  from 
the  plain  by  truck  and  by  air. 

{From    the    Manchester    Guardian    Weekly, 

Feb    14.  1970) 

Check  on  Laos  bt  Congress 

(By  Richard  Scott) 

Sooner  or  later,  the  Administration  Is 
likely  to  have  to  come  clean  on  what  It  Is 
doing  In  Laos.  The  bitter  experience  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  heavy  smoke  screen  which  the 
Administration  has  thrown  over  Its  activities 
In  Laos  are  making  Congressmen  Increasingly 
nervous  and  anxious.  They  are  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  the  nation  to  be  caught 
up  In  another  burgeoning  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  without  ever  consciously  approving  such 
action  or  being  aware  Just  what  it  signifies 

But  even  If  the  Administration  keeps  silent 
concerning  Laos.  Congress  has  now  learned 
enough  to  cause  It  anxiety.  Several  months 
ago.  Senator  Symington's  foreign  relations 
subcommittee,  which  is  Investigating  U.S. 
military  commitments  and  facilities  overseas, 
completed  a  study  on  Laos. 


Its  earlier  report  on  the  Philippines  had 
caused  distress  in  the  State  Department  by 
stating  that  almost  all  the  allied  forces  fight- 
ing at  America's  side  In  Vietnam  were 
financed  by  the  United  States. 

The  State  Department  Is  now  trying  to 
censor  from  the  subcommittee's  Laos  report 
all  comparably  embarrassing  disclosures.  The 
departments  first  sanitised  version  was  re- 
jected by  the  subcommittee  For  weeks  the 
Department  has  been  wrestling  with  Itself 
about  how  much  more  It  Is  prepared  to  allow 
to  be  disclosed. 

Meanwhile.  Congress  has  already  acted  to 
limit  the  extent  of  American  asslstonce  to 
the  Government  of  Laos  In  Ite  struggle 
against  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  and  North 
Vietnamese.  Last  year  It  placed  a  $2,500  mil- 
lions celling  on  the  mllltory  and  the  US 
could  provide  to  Laos  and  Thailand,  and 
specifically  banned  the  use  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  in  either  country. 

The  Pentagon  Is  now  seeking  to  have  these 
llmiutlons  omitted  from  the  military  pro- 
curement leglslaUon  for  the  current  year. 
But  Congressmen  know,  even  If  the  Admin- 
istration refuses  to  confirm  It.  that  Ameri- 
can military  advisers  are  already  In  the  field 
with  Laotian  mllltory  units. 

And  that  is  precisely  how  the  Vietnam  In- 
volvement began.  There  were  about  1.600  US 
military  advisers  In  Vietnam  one  day  and 
then,  without  any  specific  Congressional  ap- 
proval, and  almost  overnight,  there  were 
American  combat  units.  That  was  In  March 
1965.  and  they  numbered  3,500  men.  But  It 
was  not  until  July  that  year,  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  that  the  70.000  American 
troops  that  were  already  In  Vietnam  should 
be  Increased  to  130.000  that  the  American 
public  realized  that  It  was  Involved  In  a  seri- 
ous fighting  war. 

Congress  Is  not  likely  to  let  this  happen 
again  In  Laos  or  anywhere  else.  And  It  may 
be  that  its  mounting  InsUtence  on  Its  right 
to  know  what  Is  happening  and  what  Is  con- 
templated In  Laos,  before  It  Is  to  late,  will 
have  to  be  heeded  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.   17.  1970] 

Red  Tabcets  in  Laos  Pounded  in  Heavy  U.S. 
A»    Attacks 

Saicon.— American  fighter-bombers  fiew 
more  than  400  sorties  against  North  Viet- 
namese troops,  trucks  and  supply  lines  In 
eastern  Laos  Sunday  In  some  of  the  heaviest 
air  raids  ever  fiown  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Saigon  sources  said  some  of  the  raids  were 
m  support  of  Laotian  government  forces  on 
the  Plain  of  Jars,  which  is  under  North  Viet- 
namese attack,  and  others  were  against  the 
Ho  Chl  Mlnh  trail  that  moves  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  supplies  Into  South 
Vietnam 

One  propeller-driven  A-IE  Skyralder  was 
shot  down  over  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  the 
American  pilot  was  presumed  killed,  sources 
In  Vientiane  said. 

The  Saigon  sources  said  the  planes  came 
from  two  7th  Fleet  carriers  In  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  and  half  a  dozen  bases  In  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam  Most  were  F-4  Phantom 
and  F-105  Thunderchlef  fighter-bombers, 
which  carry  10.000  to  15.000  pounds  of 
bombs. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command's  B-5a  bomb- 
ers, which  carry  four  to  six  times  that  bomb 
load,  also  pounded  North  Vietnamese  supply 
depots  In  eastern  Laos.  Several  B-62  missions 
were  reported  along  the  border. 

Reuters  reported  from  Vientiane.  Laos: 

Laotian  government  forces,  under  In- 
creasing pressure  from  North  Vietnamese 
troops,  now  control  only  two  positions  of  Im- 
portonce  on  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  are  ex- 
pected to  withdraw  completely  very  soon, 
mllltory  sources  said  here  Monday. 

Xleng  Khouang  and  the  nearby  airfield 
are  still  In  government  hands  despite  con- 
tinuing heavy  rocket  and  mortor  attacks 
from   the   North   Vietnamese,   whose    15,000 


regular  troops  on  the  plain  outnumber  the 
government  side  more  than  two  to  one. 

The  sources  said  that  a  government  at- 
tempt to  retake  Phou  Thung.  about  six  miles 
southeast  of  Xleng  Khouang.  failed  Monday. 


Moss  Hints  Pentagon  Backs  Cknsorship 
Saigon.— Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D-Callf.)  said 
Monday  his  probe  of  censorship  of  armed 
forces  broadcasts  In  Vietnam  Indicated  a 
possible  pattern  of  news  management 
emanating  from  the  Pentagon  or  high  mili- 
tary authority  In  Vietnam. 

The  censorship  "could  emanate  from  the 
highest  sources  In  Washington."  Moss  said. 
He  plans  further  hearings  In  Washington 
and  said  Pentagon  officials  responsible  for 
public  affairs  policy  would  be  called  to 
testify. 

Moss  said  he  was  "distressed"  by  testi- 
mony from  five  enlisted  men  involved  In 
charges  of  news  management  against  U.S. 
military  officials  supervising  news  broad- 
casts over  armed  forces  radio  and  television 
outlets  In  Vietnam. 

(From    the   Christian    Science   Monitor, 
Feb.  14-16.  1970] 

What    U.S.    Bombs    a>e    Doing    in    Laos — 
Washington  Talks  Privately  or  Bic  Gains 

(By  George  W.  Ashworth) 

Washington. — Sharply  Increased  Ameri- 
can bombing  of  Laos  over  the  past  year  Is 
credited  with  substontlally  Improving  the 
Lao  Government's  military  position.  Now 
officials  here  t>elleve  these  advances  may 
open  the  way  for  understandings  that  could 
lessen  the  burden  of  war. 

When  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
stopped  In  November,  1968.  the  American 
bombing  campaign  was  switched  almost  In- 
tact Into  Laos.  According  to  officials  here  the 
main  purpose  was  to  stymie  Communist  In- 
filtration along  the  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  Trail.  But 
what  was  not  needed  along  the  trail  was 
used  In  support  of  the  Royal  Lao  Govern- 
ment's  endeavors   against   the   Pathet   Lao. 

The  results  were  astonishing,  and  the 
United  States  bombing  helped  much  to  dis- 
turb the  uneasy  balance  that  has  existed 
In  Lao  battlefields  over  the  years. 

Gen.  Vang  Pao's  success  In  taking  the 
strategically  Importont  Plain  of  Jars  last 
summer  with  his  10.000  Meo  guerrillas  Is  at- 
tributed In  large  part  to  the  American  air 
campaign  In  his  support. 

U.S.    FLIERS    INVOLVED 

At  present,  an  estimated  90  percent  of  the 
Lao  Governments  air  strikes  are  flown  by 
Americans.  Strikes  are  flown  both  from  Thai- 
land and  from  aircraft  carriers  operating 
on  Yankee  Station  off  the  Vietnamese  coast 
against  targets  along  the  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  Trail 
and  In  northern  Laos.  B-52's  are  used  only 
against  the  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  Trail. 

The  Americans  do  not  admit  their  massive 
air  Involvement  In  Laos,  nor  are  they  free 
with  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ad- 
visory effort  and  of  aid  to  the  financially 
pressed  Lao  Government.  Some  estimates 
have  placed  United  Stotes  aid  so  far  in  the 
order  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Similarly,  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not 
admit  that  they  are  deeply  Involved  in  Laos. 
At  present  there  are  an  estimated  50,000 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  bolstering  the 
Pathe'v  Lao  forces.  Additional  thousands  are 
engaged  in  guarding  and  servicing  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 

RKSPONSIBILTTY   DEBATED 

The  U.S.  maintains  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese violated  the  1962  Geneva  accords 
first.  Thus  officials  display  no  particular  guilt 
about  present  U.S.  violations  of  the  illusory 
and  theoretical  Lao  neutrality  which  those 
accords  were  supposed  to  guarantee. 

But  It  Is  no  secret  that  the  U.S.  would  be 
delighted  If  it  were  no  longer  Involved  In 
Laos  militarily,  for  that  would  save  lives,  as 
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well  as  vast  sums  of  money.  Estimates  of 
American  planes  lost  In  the  fighting  In  Laos 
are  at  best  uncertain,  but  many  observers 
suspect  losses  to  be  at  least  100,  possibly 
more. 

The  North  Vietnamese  steadfastly  refuse  to 
accept  any  responsibility  whatsoever  for  the 
lost  American  plloto,  and  the  U.S.  Is  in  a 
poor  bargaining  position  in  that  it  will  not 
admit  they  were  there  in  the  first  place  and 
thus  cannot  theoretically  seek  their  release. 

There  Is  little  doubt  here  that  If  Laos  were 
to  lose  United  States  aid,  the  government 
would  collapse  almost  Immediately,  leaving 
the  country  In  Communist  hands. 

Similarly,  the  Pathet  Lao  would  undoubt- 
edly fall  apart  without  heavy  North  Viet- 
namese bolstering.  It  is  significant  that  cur- 
rent fighting  over  the  Plain  of  Jars  is  being 
handled  largely  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Thus,  over  the  years,  the  situation  in  Laos 
has  deteriorated  to  one  in  which  North  Viet- 
namese ground  forces  are  needed  to  balance 
American-subsidized  governmental  forces 
and  heavy  American  air  involvement. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
air  campaign  since  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam was  halted  that  the  retreat  of  enemy 
forces  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  last  summer 
was  so  precipltote  that  large  weapons  and 
supply  caches  were  left  behind. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  regain  the  Plain  of  Jars,  and 
there  Is  no  great  concern  shown  here  over 
that  certolnty.  General  Vang  Pao  Is  expected 
to  fall  back  gracefully  and  gradually,  exact- 
ing as  heavy  a  toll  as  possible  upon  North 
Vietnamese  forces. 

Sources  here  believe  that  the  current  fight- 
ing may  provide  a  key  to  some  sort  of  under- 
standings. It  may  be  possible  to  reach  ag^ree- 
mento  In  which  the  Plain  is  theoretically 
neutral  but  In  fact  held  by  the  Communists. 

From  that  point  the  war  might  fall  back 
Into  the  old  pattern  of  small  losses  and  small 
gains,  a  sort  of  war  In  which  nothing  unac- 
ceptable happens  to  either  side. 

Lao  Premier  Souvanna  Phouma  publicly 
offered  to  negotiate  «ith  Hanoi  for  an  end  to 
the  conflict.  Prince  Souvanna  said  he  was 
agreeable  to  neutralization  of  the  plain  and 
to  the  cessation  of  U.S.  air  bombardment. 
Further,  the  Prince  Indicated  his  government 
would  be  satisfied  to  let  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Americans  fight  over  the  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh  Trail  without  any  interference  from  the 
Lao  Government. 

CONCERN  MOUNTS 

Sources  here  hope  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  genuinely  tired  of  fighting  in  sup- 
port of  the  Pathet  Lao  and  may  be  willing  to 
get  down  to  discussions  that  could  lower  both 
North  Vietnamese  and  American  involve- 
ment. The  Americans,  of  course,  beset  by 
money  worries  and  concern  in  Congress  over 
the  situation  in  Laos,  would  be  delighted. 

North  Vietnamese  were  fast  to  publicly 
reject  Prince  Souvanna 's  offer,  but  they  have 
yet  to  offer  a  private  official  response.  As  one 
source  put  it,  the  level  of  violence  could  be 
tapered,  they  could  and  probably  would  with- 
draw to  North  Vietnam. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  that 
B-52's  might  be  used  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
for  the  allied  side,  but  officials  here  view  that 
Idea  with  some  horror,  steadfastly  preferring 
to  avoid  any  further  American  escalations 
that  could  lead  to  a  reciprocal  North  Viet- 
namese buildup. 

A  further  complication  is  the  road  the 
Chinese  Communiste  have  built  into  Laos 
from  Yunnan  Province.  Branches  head  to- 
ward Dien  Blen  Phu  and  toward  the  Mekong 
River.  The  Thais,  wary  that  the  road  could 
be  used  to  further  Insurgencies  against  them, 
have  sought  action.  But  Americans,  unwilling 
to  antagonize  China  and  unsure  of  the 
strategic  significance  of  the  road,  have 
demurred. 

The  construction  of  the  road  could  not  be 
stopped,  unless  by  massive  bombing,  which  Is 


out  of  the  question,  sources  here  say.  Block- 
ing the  road  could  be  impossible.  Con- 
sequently, the  most  likely  prospect  Is  harass- 
ment by  guerrilla  forces. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb.  18. 
1970] 
U.S.  Halts  B52  Raids  in  Vietnam  to 
Bomb  Laos       , 

Saigon. — The  United  Stotes  suspended  B52 
bombing  raids  in  Vietnam  yesterday  and 
today  and  sent  the  Stratoforts  instead  Into 
Laos  In  an  attempt  to  crush  the  Ccwnmunlst 
offensive  on  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

The  U.S.  war  communiques  listed  no  B52 
raids  In  Vietnam  since  early  yesterday,  a 
suspension  that  has  reached  36  hours. 

Military  sources  said  Stratoforto  based  In 
Thailand  and  on  Guam  had  their  Vietnam 
missions  canceled  and  Instead  were  flying 
emergency  strikes  Into  Laos  In  an  attempt  to 
stall  the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese 
advance. 

The  Stratoforto  and  a  fleet  of  400  fighter- 
bombers  have  been  flying  dally  missions  Into 
Laos  for  months  but  the  new  emergency 
strikes,  requiring  all  the  Stratoforto  avail- 
able, underscored  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Laos. 

Military  sources  In  Saigon  said  the  B52s 
have  been  flying  as  many  as  10  missions  a 
day  in  Laos,  bitting  both  the  Ho  Chl  Mlnh 
Trail  and  the  estimated  20,000  guerrilla 
troops  on  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

One  B52  mission  involves  between  5  and 
12  planes,  each  capable  of  carrying  30  tons 
of  bombs. 

The  suspension  of  the  Stratoforto'  Vietnam 
bombing  campaign  was  the  longest  since 
the  B52s  joined  the  war  effort  almost  six 
years  ago,  except  for  pauses  for  allied  truces 
and  the  two-day  suspension  after  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh's  death  In  September. 

There  was  no  indication  that  halting  the 
B52  raids  In  Vietnam  yesterday  and  today 
bad  anything  to  do  with  peace  proposals. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  a  U.S. 
helicopter  on  a  resupply  n[ilsslon  was  shot 
down  north  of  Saigon  today  and  seven  of  the 
nine  persons  aboard  were  killed.  Two  more 
Americans  were  reported  wounded  by  en- 
emy fire  during  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
helicopter  on  the  ground. 

In  other  developmento,  military  spokesmftl 
said  South  Vietnamese  artillerymen  accl- 
dentolly  shelled  the  U.S.  Air  Base  at  Blen 
Hoa.  outolde  Saigon,  during  the  night,  kill- 
ing three  Americans  and  wounding  20. 

Two  105mm  shells  hit  the  base,  said  to  be 
the  busiest  airfield  in  the  world,  at  10  pjn. 
yesterday  and  four  landed  at  2  a.m.  Two 
small  barracks  were  destroyed  aod  a  third 
was  heavily  damaged.  Most  of  the  casual- 
ties were  inside  sleeping. 

An  Investigation  has  been  begun,  spokes- 
men said. 

On  the  war  front,  allied  forces  reported 
killing  157  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
in  three  large-scale  engagemente  yesterday, 
two  in  the  Mekong  Delto  and  one  near  the 
Cambodian  border  northeast  of  Saigon. 

U.S.  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  helicopter 
gunshlp  crews  responding  to  ground  fire  re- 
ported killing  45  guerrillas  five  miles  from 
the  Cambodian  border.  There  were  no  tJ.S. 
casualties. 

In  the  Mekong  Delta  South  Vietnamese 
troops  killed  74  guerrillas  and  military 
sources  said  the  Saigon  government  unite 
lost  two  men  killed  and  Ave  wounded. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb. 

18.  1970] 
Laos  Forces  Km,  36,  Destroy  3  Hanoi  Tanks 
(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 
Vientiane. — North  Vietnamese  forces, 
spearheaded  by  tanks,  launched  new  attacks 
on  the  airstrip  headquarters  of  Lao  govern- 
ment Gen.  Van  Pao  on  the  Plain  of  Jars 
this  morning,  but  they  were  beaten  back. 


Thirty-six  North  Vietnamese  were  killed 
and  three  tonks  were  destroyed,  according 
to  military  sources  here. 

Hanoi's  infantry  stormed  the  airfield 
perimeter  In  a  dense  fog,  and  four  tanks 
penetrated  the  field's  defenses. 

3  tanks  destroyed 

Three  of  the  tonks  fell  into  newly  dug 
anti-tank  ditches  around  the  airstrip  and 
were  destroyed  by  point-blank  cannon  fire. 

Government  casualties  were  described  as 
light  though  neither  U.S.  or  Lao  alrpower 
were  able  to  Intervene  because  of  the  bad 
weather. 

( Reports  out  of  Saigon  Indicated,  how- 
ever, that  American  B52s  were  bombing  else- 
where in  Laos  in  an  attempt  to  curb  the 
drive  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Commu- 
nist Pathet  Lao). 

Air  gunships,  however,  illuminated  the 
battle  with  flares. 

The  action  was  the  fourth  Hanoi  attempt 
to  take  the  airstrip,  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing positions  in  Lao  government  hands  after 
Hanoi  captured  most  of  the  Plain  of  Jars 
In  a  series  of  attacks  since  Thursday. 

CIA  post  attacked 

In  an  attack  last  night,  a  10-man  North 
Vietnamese  sapper  team  firing  automatic 
weapons  and  using  satchel  charges  briefly 
overran  Long  Chlen,  the  UJS.  and  Lao  gov- 
ernment headquarters  south  of  the  plain 
run  by  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

One  American  Air  Force  plane,  an  OlE 
used  for  reconnaissance  purposes  was  broken 
In  half  by  a  satehel  charge  and  one  Meo 
tribesmen  sentry  was  killed. 

Three  North  Vietnams,  two  of  them 
dressed  in  Lao  government  uniforms,  also 
were  killed. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Skyralders,  said  to  be  based 
at  Long  Chlen  at  Muong  Soul  on  the  north- 
west part. of  the  plain,  have  been  bombing 
the  plain  dally. 

At  least  one  Skyralder  has  been  downed 
and  a  U.S.  pilot  killed.  Informed  sources  said. 


THE  POLICY  OF  INTEGRATION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Tom 
Wicker,  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  calls  the  Senate's  approval  of  the 
Stennis  amendment  a  sellout  of  the 
policy  of  racial  integration. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  all  is  lost, 
I  do  believe  Mr.  Wicker  has  made  some 
points  which  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  consider.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  Nation:  The  Death  or  Integration 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  February  18. — The  Senate  of 
the  United  Stotes  has  now  cravenly  aban- 
doned the  policy  of  racial  Integration — six- 
teen years  after  It  was  bom  in  a  Supreme 
Court  decision,  ninety-four  years  after  the 
Civil  War  "Reconstruction"  ended  In  a  sim- 
ilar sell-out,  and  less  than  a  week  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  gave  the 
signal  of  surrender. 

When  all  the  apologetics  have  been  set 
aside,  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Stennis  amendment,  to  the  concept  of 
which  Mr.  Nixon  extended  his  blessing  at  the 
crucial  moment.  If  pressures  against  school 
segregation  must  "be  applied  uniformly  In 
all  regions  of  the  United  Stotes  without 
regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segrega- 
tion." then  they  are  not  going  to  be  applied 
anywhere,  because  there  is  neither  the  man- 
power, the  money,  the  knowledge  nor  the 
will  to  do  the  Job. 
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Although  the  effort  c«nnot  be  made  every- 
where. It  now  cannot  be  limited  to  the  South 
either.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Souths 
segregationists  wanted.  That  is  what  their 
ally  in  the  White  House  is  willing  to  permit. 
That  is  what  their  dupee  in  the  Senate  ha%e 
approved. 

The  justification  Is  ready  at  hand  Integra- 
tion. It  is  now  contended  by  both  black  and 
white  leaders  Is  a  (allure.  In  many  case*  this 
Is  demonstrably  true;  In  other  cases  !♦  is 
unquestionably  false.  Just  today,  there  were 
reports  of  a  successful  reahuffllng  of  student 
patteriu  In  Greenville.  SC.  To  say  that  In- 
tegration has  failed  Is  to  Ignore  and  denigrate 
the  thousands  of  Southern  citizens  who  In 
the  past  decade  and  a  half  have  faithfully 
trted  to  obey  what  they  believed  was  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  is  to  abandon  to  their  fate 
those  local  and  state  political  leaders  who 
courageously  led  the  Integration  movement, 
sometimes  at  peril  and  even  sacrifice  of  their 
lives. 

INEFTVCrrAI.    KEMEOT 

But  even  If  integration  has  failed — and  to 
say  that  It  has  is  not  only  false  but  an  asser- 
tion of  the  bankruptcy  of  American  society — 
what  U  suggested  In  Its  place?  Stewart  Alsop. 
quoting  those  who  say  integration  has  failed, 
tells  us  In  Newsweek: 

We  must  "open  up  middle-class  Jobs  and 
the  mtddle-clasE  suburbs  to  Negroes."  We 
must  -make  the  schools  good  where  they 
are" — that  is.  pour  money  and  attention  Into 
the  ghetto  schools.  The  fact  is  that  despite 
the  pleas  of  the  Kerner  Commission,  the 
Elsenhower  Commission  and  every  other  rep- 
utable body  that  has  made  any  good-falih 
effort  to  gauge  the  situation:  despite  the 
empty  rhetoric  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
about  "reforms"  and  new  programs,  desplt* 
the  hypocrisy  of  those  Northern  Senators 
who  supported  Southern  segregation  under 
the  guise  of  attacking  Northern  segregation— 
despite  all  this,  there  U  not  the  slightest 
Indication  that  'he  American  people  have 
anv  intention  of  doing  any  of  these  things, 
or  that  their  fearful  leaders  wlU  even  call 
upon  them  to  do  so. 

Mr  Alsop's  strategists  also  insist  that  the 
nation  not  "sell  out  integration  where  It's 
been  successful  "  That  Is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Nixon  and  the  Senate  have  done:  what  wUl 
happen  now  In  Greenville,  and  In  other  cities 
where  courageous,  good-faith  efforts  had 
been  made?  Whatever  those  black  leaders 
who  say  Integration  has  failed  may  think, 
what  will  the  millions  of  black  people  believe 
as  they  se*  starkly  confirmed  one  more 
time — after  so  many  precedents — the  unwill- 
ingness of  white  Amef leans  to  make  good  on 
their  commitments  and  their  Ideals? 

"The  Union."  wrot«  C.  Vann  Woodward  In 
The  Burden  of  Southern  History,  "fought  the 
Civil  War  on  borrowed  moral  capital.  With 
their  noble  belief  In  their  purpose  and  their 
extravagant  faith  In  the  future,  the  radicals 
ran  up  a  staggering  war  debt,  a  moral  debt 
that  was  soon  found  to  be  beyond  the  coun- 
try's capacity  to  pay,  given  the  underdevel- 
oped state  of  Its  moral  resources  at  the  time." 
For  eighty  years  thereafter.  Mr  Woodward 
pointed  out,  the  nation  simply  defaulted, 
until  "It  became  clear  that  the  almost  for- 
gotten Civil  War  debt  had  to  be  paid,  paid 
In  ftill,  and  without  any  more  stalling  than 
necessary." 

at   OXFAtTLT 

That  Is  clearer  than  ever,  because  we  are 
not  dealing  In  1970  with  five  million  Ignorant 
field  hands  in  the  cotton  South,  as  we  were 
In  1878.  But  once  against,  the  Union  Is  de- 
faulting: once  again  Its  capacity  to  pay  has 
been  found  grievously  wanting;  and  still  Its 
moral  resotirces  are  sadly  undeveloped. 

Poor  old  Union!  Its  great  and  generous 
dreams  falling  one  by  one  to  dusty  death. 


HEALTH  COSTS  AND  THE  FUTURE 
OP  MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  had  a  longstanding  interest 
in  the  health  of  older  Americans  and  in 
the  programs  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
which  are  doing  so  much  to  relieve  older 
people  of  the  crushing  burden  of  health 
care  costs.  A  matter  of  major  concern  to 
the  committee,  and  to  me  as  Its  chair- 
man, is  the  steady  and  rapid  Increase  in 
health  costs  that  has  been  taking  place 
in  recent  years.  These  Increases  hit  the 
elderly  especially  hard,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  medicare.  That  program 
covers  less  than  half  the  health  care  ex- 
penses of  the  elderly,  who  must  meet 
the  cost  of  noncovered  services,  plus  the 
medicare  premiums,  deductibles  and  co- 
insurance amounts  from  incomes  typical- 
ly much  smaller  than  those  of  younger 
people. 

I.  therefore,  note  with  considerable 
interest  the  recently  .submitted  report  on 
medicare  and  medicaid  by  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Perhaps  the  cru- 
cial issue  highlighted  by  that  report  is 
the  serious  Impact  that  rising  health 
costs  have  on  programs  such  as  medicare 
and  medicaid. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  has  previ- 
ously studied  the  serious  impact  of  rising 
health  costs  on  older  Americans  and 
came  to  the  following  conclusion: 

Rising  medical  care  costs  are  causing 
demands  for  Medicare  revisions,  such  as: 
elimination  of  co-Insurance  and  deductibles: 
at  least  partial  coverage  of  non-hospital  pre- 
scriptions: financing  of  Part  B  through  the 
payroll  tax  spread  over  the  rising  earnings 
of  workers  rather  than  through  monthly  pre- 
miums paid  by  the  aged:  and  Imposition  of 
tighter  cost  controls. 

Such  demands  should  b«  considered  In 
comprehensive  congreeslonal  and  admini- 
strative reviews  of  Medicare  Intended  to  make 
that  historic  program  an  even  more  valu- 
able component  of  a  concerned  society. 

I  want  to  reafOnn  today  this  conclu- 
sion— both  as  to  the  great  value  of  the 
medicare  program  and  as  to  the  need 
to  assure,  through  appropriate  modifica- 
tions in  it.  that  rising  health  costs  do 
not  rob  older  Americans  of  the  financial 
security  medicare  was  intended  to  help 
provide. 

In  particular,  I  believe  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  respond  to  the  problem  of  es- 
calation in  doctor's  fees  by  cutting  back 
the  medicare  protection  of  the  elderly, 
as  has  been  suggested.  I  oppose  any  such 
Procrustean  solution.  Nor  can  I  see  how 
limiting  medicare  payments  to  Blue 
Shield  schedules,  even  where  these  are 
far  below  what  physicians  customarily 
charge,  would  solve  anything.  It  would 
simply  throw  the  burden  of  rising  health 
costs  directly  upon  the  older  American. 

The  real  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not 
one  that  will  be  solved  by  any  narrow- 
minded  cost-cutting  approaches  or  by 
tighter  administration  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  alone.  Rather,  we  should  turn 
our  attention  to  the  basic  problems  in 
the  health  care  system  and  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  delivery  of  health  services.  The 
£^}eclal  Committee  on  Aging's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Elderly  has  heard 


extensive  testimony  about  the  serious 
problems  in  the  modes  of  delivering 
health  care  and  in  the  organization  of 
our  health  care  system — increasingly  re- 
ferred to  these  days  as  a  nonsystem. 

I  hope  that  the  staff  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  will  stimulate 
serious  consideration  of  the  real  prob- 
lems in  the  health  care  system  and  in 
medicare  and  medicaid.  What  is  required 
Is  that  we  thoughtfully  consider  real 
problems  and  attempt  real  solutions,  so 
that  medicare  and  medicaid  will  continue 
to  enhance  the  well-being  of  older 
Americans. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  WARFARE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember Mr.  Nixon  proposed  a  halt  of 
all  biological  warfare  research  and 
stockpiling  efforts  in  the  United  States. 
He  foreswore  the  first  use  of  chemical 
weap>ons  and  indicated  he  would  submit 
the  Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate.  These 
were  commendable  actions  that  showed 
to  the  world  a  sincere  desire  to  limit 
the  variety  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  "no  first-use  policy"  did  not 
apply  to  tear  gases,  defoliants,  and 
herbicides.  Also,  toxins,  a  highly  lethal 
chemical  derivative  of  biological  agents. 
were  considered  a  chemical-warfare 
weapon  and  would  still  be  produced  and 
used. 

On  February  14  the  White  House  In- 
cluded toxins  In  the  total  biological  ban. 
This  is  another  positive  step  toward  dis- 
armament. Oovemment  sources  said 
then  that  "for  the  time  being"  the  first 
use  of  tear  gases,  defoliants,  and  herbi- 
cides was  still  not  prohibited  by  the 
Geneva  Protocol. 

An  article  entitled  "What  Have  We 
Done  to  Vietnam?"  discusses  the  fantas- 
tic amount  of  destruction  Inflicted  to 
that  country  through  the  conduct  of 
large-scale  environmental  warfare.  Since 
1962.  over  100  million  pounds  of  chemical 
herbicides  have  been  sprayed  over  more 
than  4  million  acres — an  area  equivalent 
to  about  10  percent  of  the  total  country 
and  equal  in  size  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  four  primary  sprasrs  used — 2.4-D: 
2,4,5-T:  cacodyllc  acid;  and  picloram 
are  either  potential  or  proven  agents 
with  harmful  side  effects.  The  herbicide 
2.4,5-T  was  shown,  in  data  released  last 
year,  to  possess  teratogenic  qualities, 
that  It,  producing  fetal  deformities. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  President's  sci- 
ence adviser  aimoimced  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  cancel 
registrations  for  use  on  food  crops  by 
January  imless  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration would  establish  a  safe  tol- 
erance level  In  and  on  foods. 

On  February  6,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  armoimced  that  the  original 
2.4,5-T  used,  on  the  test  animals  was 
contaminated  and  further  testing  with 
a  purer  batch  of  the  chemical  had  shown 
no  adverse  effects.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
President's  science  adviser  revealed  in 
a  letter  that  the  Department  of  Agrtcul- 
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ture  had  the  authority  all  the  while  to 
decide  on  the  use  of  2,4,5-T.  On  February 
16,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  "Senator  Hart)  announced 
hearings  would  be  held  to  probe  into  the 
many  questions  recently  raised  by  the 
use  of  this  chemical. 

All  of  this  is  a  preface  to  the  possible 
and  known  impact  of  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  is  conducting  a  form  of  warfare 
that  is  irreversibly  upsetting  the  ecologic 
balance  in  Vietnam,  with  no  proof  of 
militory  effectiveness.  "The  burden  of 
proof  has  been  placed  on  those  that 
question  such  highly  provocative  meth- 
ods of  fighting  a  war.  The  burden  must 
be  shifted  because  America  has  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  that  will  not  readily 
be  forgotten  by  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

If,  as  many  maintain,  environmental 
warfare  is  not  covered  by  the  Geneva 
protocol,  then  that  does  not  for  one  min- 
ute sanction  the  continuation  of  such  a 
dangerous  policy.  This  is  an  issue  that  de- 
serves the  most  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress  in  the  context  of  an  open  de- 
bate. There  is  much  serious  discussion 
about  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  country.  There 
is  deep  concern  about  the  high  concen- 
trations of  DDT  and  other  persistent 
pesticides  that  build  up  in  the  bodies  of 
animals,  including  man.  There  has  been 
significant  action  to  control,  reduce,  and 
eliminate  the  harmful  ecologic  and 
health  effects  caused  by  pollution  of  the 
environment. 

I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  using  an 
indiscriminate  substance  sprayed  from 
C-123's  when  decades  from  now  the  en- 
vironmental imprint  of  the  United  States 
will  still  be  noticeable  In  Vietnam.  Risk- 
ing the  lives  of  civilians  and  imbom 
babies  and  changing  the  biological  com- 
plexion of  the  country  through  the  use 
of  potentially  dangerous  herbicides 
verges  on  sheer  madness. 

The  Vietnsun  conflict  has  not  been  a 
military  war  in  the  traditional  sense.  It 
has  been  a  highly  political  and  noncon- 
ventional  war.  That  does  not,  however, 
give  us  license  to  use  any  weapon  that 
science  provides.  The  decision  must  be 
made  to  stop  wsiging  environmental  war- 
fare when  its  l)eneflts  are  dubious  and 
the  detriments  are  patently  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  environmental 
warfare  in  Vietnam  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Have  Wb  Done  to  Vietnam? 
(By  Robert  E.  Cook,  WlUiam  Haseltlne.  and 
Arthur  W.  Galston) 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  to  call  a 
halt  to  all  biological  warfare  research  and 
stockpiling  operations  In  the  United  States, 
and  to  submit  the  Geneva  Protocol  to  Con- 
gress for  ratification.  While  these  are  com- 
mendable moves,  the  government  is  exclud- 
ing from  his  ban  the  use  of  defoliants,  herbi- 
cides, and  anti-personnel  gases  In  Vietnam. 
That  Is  tragic,  for  these  weapons  respect 
neither  the  neutrality  of  the  fertile  farms  nor 
the  Innocence  of  undefended  civilians.  The 
destruction  In  Vietnam  Is  heightened  because 
Allied  forces,  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War   I,   have   employed    massive   quanUtlee 


of  chenUcals  against  the  enemy :  villages  have 
been  leveled  with  napalm:  caves  and  bunk- 
ers have  been  saturated  with  tear  gas  to 
drive  protected  soldiers  Into  open  flre;  crops 
have  been  destroyed  and  Jungles  defoliated 
to  deny  the  enemy  food  and  cover.  It  is 
the  civilians  who  bear  the  major  burden  of 
this  assault.  Since  there  are  no  concrete 
enemy  strongholds  or  fixed  battlellnes,  battles 
arise  whenever  contact  Is  made  between  US 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  the  fluid 
enemy,  whose  primary  tactic  Is  mobility. 

Since  1962  huge  C-123  cargo  planes, 
equipped  with  tanks  and  high  pressure 
spray  nozzles,  have  released  more  than  100 
million  pounds  of  chemical  herbicides  over 
more  than  4  million  acres,  an  area  larger  than 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  This  Includes 
more  than  500.000  acres  of  croplands  growing 
rice,  manioc,  beans  and  other  vegetables. 
To  decrease  the  number  of  flights  necessary 
over  enemy  flre,  the  chemicals  are  sprayed 
in  concentrations  up  to  ten  times  those  rec- 
ommended for  use  m  the  United  SUtes. 
This  spreads  nearly  30  pounds  of  herbi- 
cide over  each  acre  of  land. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  spraying  four 
different  chemical  compounds  In  varying 
combinations  colorfully  known  as  agents 
Orange,  Blue,  and  White.  Orange  consUts  of 
equal  parts  of  2,4-D  and  2,4.6-T,  general 
weed  killers  used  extensively  In  the  United 
States.  Orange  usually  persist*  for  only  one 
or  two  weeks  in  ground  water  or  soil,  but  Its 
disappearance  depends  upon  micro-organisms 
requiring  specific  conditions,  including 
abundant  oxygen.  Thus,  high  concentrations 
could  build  up  in  stagnant  water  or  poorly 
aerated  ground.  Agent  Blue  consists  primar- 
ily of  cacodyllc  acid  which  contains  54  per- 
cent arsenic.  Its  use  against  crops  is  for- 
bidden m  the  United  States,  but  It  has 
been  so  used  In  Vietnam.  Agent  White  Is  a 
blend  of  2.4-D  and  picloram,  the  latter 
being  an  unusually  persistent  herbicide 
which  is  capable  of  killing  vegetation  and 
reUrdlng  regeneration  for  years. 

These  herbicides  are  a  product  of  agri- 
cultural research  done  during  the  thirties 
and  forties,  when  a  number  of  hormonc-Uke 
substances  were  identified  In  plants  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Army  for  po- 
tential use  m  the  control  of  plant  cover  and 
crop  production.  Research  was  undertaken  at 
Port  Detrlck,  the  home  of  chemical-biological 
warfare  research,  to  develop  the  new  com- 
pounds. After  the  war,  direct  toxicity  levels 
for  man  and  animals  were  Investigated  and 
determined  to  be  low  enough  to  make  the 
chemicals  acceptable  for  general  use  as  weed 
killers.  The  US  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Federal  Drug  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  all  had  a  hand  In  sanction- 
ing the  widespread  use  of  herbicides.  By  1965, 
more  than  120  million  acres  were  being 
sprayed  each  year  In  the  United  States.  De- 
spite this  wide  usage,  no  studies  had  been 
conducted  until  very  recently  by  any  gov- 
ernment agency  on  the  possible  carcinogenic, 
mutagenic,  or  teratogenic  properties  of  her- 
bicides, or  on  the  ecological  consequences  of 
their  use. 

Many  botanists  and  ecologlsts  decried  the 
ecological  destruction  which  is  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  defoliation  and  crop 
denial  program  In  Vietnam.  They  stressed 
repeatedly  the  extent  of  our  Ignorance  con- 
cerning the  consequences  flowing  from  the 
introduction  of  massive  amounts  of  chemicals 
into  a  complex  tropical  ecology.  They  warned 
of  the  posslblUty  of  soil  erosion  and  laterlza- 
tlon  (an  irreversible  conversion  to  rock) ,  the 
destruction  of  understory  saplings  and  seed- 
lings, the  upheaval  of  Insect,  bird  and  small 
mammal  populations,  and  of  the  effects  these 
changes  have  on  normal  agriculture  and  the 
spread  of  disease.  They  deplored  the  use  of 
herbicides  to  kill  food  crops  because  those 
who  suffer  the  effects  of  starvation  are  mainly 
pregnant  and  lactatlng  women,  children 
under  five,  the  sick  and  the  aged. 


With  the  publication  of  Racbael  Carson's 
Silent  Spring  In  1962,  the  pubUc  became 
aware  of  the  extent  of  chemical  intrusion 
into  the  ecosystem  and  Its  possible  adverse 
effect  upon  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  world. 
It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  massive  use 
of  herbicides  in  Vietnam  began  and  expanded 
from  an  Initial  4900  acres  sprayed  In  1962 
to  more  than  a  million  sprayed  acres  in  1967. 
The  alarm  of  civilian  scientists  In  the  United 
States  found  some  expression  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  The  council  of  this 
large,  heterogeneous  organization  for  long 
skirted  the  hot  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
adopted  Instead  a  resolution  bearing  on  the 
relationship  of  herbicides  to  the  environment. 
Until  last  week,  attempts  to  broach  the 
thorny  Issue  of  military  herbicides  proved 
fruitless  because  of  the  diffuse  expression  of 
views  by  the  board  of  directors.  Nonetheless, 
questions  directed  by  the  AAAS  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  resulted  In  a  study, 
sponsored  by  the  Pentagon,  of  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  possible  ecological  effects  of 
the  massive  use  of  herbicides.  At  about  the 
same  time,  another  government  agency  Initi- 
ated long-delayed  tests  Into  the  toxicity  of 
some  of  the  herbicides  to  laboratory  animals, 
and  by  Inference,  to  man. 

In  1966  the  National  Cancer  Institute  com- 
missioned a  series  of  studies  to  evaluate  the 
carcinogenic,  teratogenic  and  mutagenic  ac- 
tivity of  selected  Insecticides,  herbicides, 
fungicides  and  Industrial  chemicals.  As  part 
of  this  research,  the  chemicals  were  given  to 
pregnant  rats  and  mice  at  different  dose 
levels  and  by  subcutaneous  and  oral  routes 
to  study  their  potential  interference  with 
normal  developmental  processes,  an  action 
which  has  become  known  as  teratogenesls. 
Late  last  month  copies  of  the  long  classified 
study  became  available. 

The  Institute's  tests  revealed  that  two  of 
the  herbicides  examined  had  caused  gross 
abnormalities  and  birth  defects  in  mice.  2,4- 
D  was  termed  "potentially  dangerous,  but 
needing  further  study"  while  2,4.5-T  was 
labeled  "probably  dangerous."  Further  tests 
with  2,4,5-T  on  rats  conflrmed  its  teratogenic 
effect;  up  to  100  percent  of  the  litters  fed 
varying  doses  of  2,4,6-T  In  honey  had  exces- 
sive fetal  mortality  and  a  high  Incidence  of 
serious  developmental  abnormalities  In  the 
survivors.  Female  rats  that  were  fed  doses  as 
low  as  4.6  mlUlgrams  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight  (equivalent  to  about  1/100  of  an 
ounce  for  an  average  woman)  bore  three 
times  as  many  abnormal  fetuses  as  control 
rats.  The  study  concluded  that  "It  seems 
Inescapable  that  2,4.5-T  Is  teratogenic." 

The  implications  of  these  findings  for  Viet- 
nam are  obvious.  In  rural  areas  of  the  coun- 
tryside where  the  spraying  is  most  Intense, 
drinking  and  cooking  water  Is  often  taken 
directly  from  rain-fed  cUterns  and  ponds. 
sources  readUy  contaminated  by  chemicals 
sprayed  from  low  flvlng  aircraft.  If  30  pounds 
of  agent  Orange  are  sprayed  per  acre,  roughly 
15  pounds  of  2,4.5-T  are  released.  If  one  as- 
sume«  a  one-Inch  rainfall  after  such  a  spray- 
ing and  the  use  of  three  liters  of  water  a  day 
for  drinking,  and  cooking  by  a  Vietnamese 
woman,  one  can  calculate  that  a  dose  of 
2  4  5-T  equivjaent  to  4.5  mg/kg  body  weight 
may  be  consumed.  This  is  exactly  the  lowest 
dose  which  produced  measurable  effects  In 
rats  m  the  National  Cancer  Institute  study. 
To  make  matters  worse.  It  U  not  known 
whether  humans  are  more  sensitive  to  the 
teratogenic  actions  than  rats. 

Within  the  last  year  there  have  been  a 
number  of  reports  m  Vietnamese  newspapers 
about  an  Increase  in  birth  abnormaUttes. 
Viet  Bang,  a  South  Vietnamese  Journalist 
wriUng  for  the  Buddhist  newspaper  Chanh 
Dao  has  stated  that  the  doctors  In  two  main 
maternity  hospltaU  (Tu  Doc  Hospital  In  Sai- 
gon and  Hung  Vuong  Hospital  In  Cholon) 
are  under  orders  to  send  all  their  files  on 
miscarriages  and  malformed  babies  to  the 
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Mlnlatry  of  Health.  aft«r  which  the  fll««  are 
no  longer  seen.  The  US  response  to  theee 
findings  was  oonaervaUve  The  White  House 
Science  Advisor.  Dr  Lee  DuBrldge.  an- 
nounced that,  "a  coordinated  aerlee  of  actions 
are  being  taken  by  the  agencies  of  govern- 
ment" to  limit  the  use  of  2.4.5-T.  He  stated 
that  the  Agriculture  Department  would  can- 
cef  reglstraUon  of  2.4.5-T  for  use  on  food 
crops  in  the  United  States  by  January.  1970. 
unless  the  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUon 
found  a  basis  for  establishing  a  safe  legal 
tolerance.  Such  caution  at  home  was  not 
paralleled  by  similar  ciutlon  abroad  In  the 
same  statement.  DuBrldge  announced  that 
the  Defense  Department  will  not  stop  the 
use  of  2.4.5-T  in  Vietnam  but  will  restrict 
Its  use  to  areas  remote  from  populations. 
The  Pentagon  has  Interpreted  this  as  a  sanc- 
tion of  Its  present  policy:  no  change  what- 
ever will  be  made  In  the  Army's  policy  gov- 
erning the  military  use  of  2.4.5-T. 

The  possibility  that  teratogenic  doses  could 
have  been  Ingested  In  this  country  Is  dis- 
counted by  the  government.  DuBrldge  has 
said.  "It  seems  Improbable  that  any  person 
could  receive  harmful  amounts  of  this  chem- 
ical from  any  of  the  existing  uses  of  2.4.5-T. 
and  while  the  relationships  of  these  effects 
In  laboratory  animals  to  effects  In  man  are 
not  entirely  clear  at  this  time,  the  actions 
taken  will  assure  safety  of  the  public  while 
further  evidence  Is  sought."  Yet  2.4.5-T  Is 
sprayed  primarily  along  powerllnes  and  pipe- 
lines, and  secondarily  upon  croplands.  Blo- 
degradatlon  In  the  soil  Is  very  dependent 
upon  the  particular  conditions  at  the  site  of 
spraying,  and  possibilities  of  accidental  drift 
are  high.  Congressman  Richard  D  McCarthy 
(D.  N.T.)  recently  stated.  "I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  complete  ban  on  use  of 
this  defoliant  In  the  United  States  can  be 
postponed  until  January  and  how  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  continue  to  use 
this  defoliant  after  learning  the  results  of 
the  tests  "  Part  of  the  answer  to  the  con- 
gressman's difficulty  may  He  In  the  fact  that 
2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T  production  contributes  over 
thlrty-flve  million  dollars  annually  to  the 
herbicide  Industry. 

The  Implications  of  the  a.4.5-T  case,  the 
government  reaction  and  the  entire  defolia- 
tion program  are  profound.  First.  2.4.5-T  rep- 
resents a  chemical  developed  from  scientific 
technology  In  the  forties  which  has  been  mas- 
sively applied  to  the  human  environment  for 
20  years  before  proper  research  Into  Its  po- 
tential harmfulness  to  humans  was  con- 
ducted; it  may  represent  an  ecological  equlv- 
"^  alent  of  thalidomide.  How  many  more  chemi- 
cals have  been  spawned  by  technology  and 
spread  throughout  the  human  ecosystem 
without  adequate  testing?  Neither  plcloram 
nor  cacodyllc  acid  were  examined  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  study;  yet  the  recent 
Midwest  Research  Institute  report  on  herbi- 
cides In  Vietnam  Indicated  a  number  of  ref- 
erences In  the  literature  that  suggested  some 
teratogenic  activity  In  cacodyllc  acid. 

Secondly  we  have  failed  to  consider  the 
long-term  hazards  from  the  lntr\islon  of 
chemicals  Into  a  system  that  has  evolved  Its 
Intricate  arrangement  for  many  millions  of 
years.  The  complex  ecology  of  a  tropical  re- 
gion Is  much  like  the  Interdependence  of  a 
pyramid  of  toy  blocks;  the  removal  of  one  ele- 
ment upsets  all  the  others.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  If  a  chemical  can  be  Introduced 
without  immediate  detrimental  effects,  then 
Its  application  can  be  doubled  or  tripled 
without  worry  Yet  very  recently.  In  the  case 
of  DDT.  we  have  seen  how  biological  sys- 
tems tend  to  accumulate  chemicals  over  long 
periods  of  time.  After  30  years  of  spraying, 
the  hormonal  effects  of  DDT  are  causing  seri- 
ous disruption  In  the  reproductive  cycles  of 
many  birds,  and  the  end  of  Its  effects  cannot 
be  seen. 

Finally.  In  Vietnam,  we  can  detect  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  new  military  tactic  In  limited 
warfare.   No  longer  Is  sclentlflc   technology 


used  only  to  kill  the  enemy:  chemicals  are 
also  employed  to  destroy  the  ecology  that 
supports  blm.  This  environmental  warfare 
haa  been  conducted  without  any  broad 
examination  of  the  question  whether  any 
cause  can  legally  or  morally  Justify  the  de- 
liberate destruction  of  the  environment  of 
one  nation  by  another.  The  United  States 
must  begin  to  grasp  the  concept  that  bel- 
ligerents In  hostilities  share  a  responsibility 
for  preserving  the  potential  productivity  of 
the  area  of  conflict.  Otherwise,  our  tech- 
nology may  convert  even  the  most  fertile  area 
to  a  desert,  with  lasting  consequences  to  all 
mankind. 


ADDITIONAL  CALIFORNIA  WAR 
DEAD 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Friday.  January  30,  1970,  and 
Tuesdky.  February  17.  1970.  the  Penta- 
gon has  notified  20  more  California  fam- 
ilies of  the  death  of  a  loved  one  in 
Vietnam. 

Those  killed : 

Pfc  Michael  H.  Baird.  son  of  Mr.  Aloze 
E.  Baird.  of  Mountain  View. 

Pfc.  Henry  D.  Bell,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  D.  Bell,  of  Daly  City. 

Sp4c.  John  M.  Burnley,  son  of  Mr.  Ira 
Burnley,  of  Los  Angeles. 

WO  Gale  W.  Butcher.  Jr..  son  of  Mrs. 
Sylvia  H.  Chaney.  of  Hayward. 

Capt.  David  W.  CoppemoU.  son  of 
Major,  retired,  and  Mrs.  Russell  W. 
Coppemoll,  of  San  Diego. 

Pfc.  Daimy  C.  Davis,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Davis,  of  Rio  Linda. 

Sp5c.  Billy  F.  Dodd.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Dodd.  of  Wilmington. 

Pfc.  David  E.  Farr.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  L.  Chappie,  of  Thousand  Oaks. 

CWO  Ronald  J.  Fulton,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Marlene  L.  Fulton,  of  Lompoc. 

Lance  Cpl.  Charles  V.  Green,  son  of 
Mr.  John  E.  Green,  of  Venice. 

Lance  Cpl.  Delmar  J.  Herrin.  Jr..  son 
of  Mrs.  Billie  A.  Hutchinson,  of  Santa 
Ana. 

Lance  Cpl.  Charles  Hinton,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Hinton.  of  Fremont. 

Pfc.  Gary  L.  Hobbs,  son  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  M.  Nibarger.  of  Hanford. 

Pvt.  Terry  S.  Loprino,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Loprino.  of  Salinas. 

Sp4c.  Jesus  J.  Meza,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Meza,  of  San  Bernardino. 

Pfc.  Richard  H.  Miller,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  E.  Miller,  of  Long  Beach. 

Sp4c.  Larry  H.  Morford.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  W.  Morford.  of 
Carmlchael. 

8.  Sgt.  Ernest  A.  Rivera,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Elsthcr  Rivera,  of  Imperial  Beach. 

Sp4c.  John  T.  Rodgers,  son  of  Mis. 
Martha  R.  Rodgers.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Lance  Cpl.  Carlos  Valenzuela.  son  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Valenzuela.  of  Selma. 

They  bring  to  3.954  the  total  number 
of  CaUfomlans  killed  in  the  Vietnam  war. 


JAMES  F.  ROBERTSON,  ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER.  GADSDEN,  ALA. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  James 
F.  Robertson,  assistant  postmaster  of 
my  home  town  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  has 
been  recognized  in  an  article  in  the 
Gadsden  Times  for  his  selfless  dedica- 
tion to  a  unique  worthy  cause.  In  the  be- 
lief that  others  may  find  the  account  of 


this  work  a  source  of  inspiration,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thet  Take  Time  To  Help 
(By  Reuben  KlUebrew) 

A  young  man  In  Oadsden  Is  celebrating 
Christmas  at  home  today  and  living  the  good 
life  because  someone  cared  about  him  after 
he  went  wrong  and  landed  In  the  county 
jail. 

James  F.  Robertson,  Gadsden's  assistant 
postmaster,  and  Earlle  J.  Jones,  a  Gadsden 
Insurance  man.  devote  more  than  an  hour 
each  Sunday  morning  to  teaching  Christian- 
ity to  Inmates  of  Etowah  County  Jail  atop  the 
courthouse,  and  trying  to  care  for  their  indi- 
vidual needs.  In  many  cases  the  two  are  the 
only  ones  the  Inmates  can  turn  to  for  help. 

Both  men  are  affiliated  with  First  Baptist 
Church  and  are  members  of  the  Baptist 
Brotherhood  Association,  a  citywide  organi- 
zation. Robertson  has  been  making  these 
we«kly  visits  for  15  years  and  Jones  for  al- 
most five. 

Another  group  from  the  Assembly  of  God 
Church  visits  the  Jail  each  Friday  and  min- 
isters to  the  irunates.  The  group  Is  beaded 
by  Mrs.  Doris  Mynatt.  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  Mmes   Annie  Wilson  and  Jessie  Trasher. 

Both  groups  have  Christmas  programs  each 
year.  Friday  the  ladles  visited  each  cell  and 
served  cake  to  all  the  prisoners.  Sunday  the 
men  and  more  than  20  youths  from  First 
Methodist  Church's  Inner  Focus  put  on  a 
program  Jointly. 

A  small  gift  was  presented  to  each  inmate 
and  the  youth  group  sang  Christmas  Carols. 
Even  though  the  weather  was  cold  and  rainy 
the  young  people  showed  up  on  time  for  the 
program. 

Both  the  men  and  women  find  this  work 
rewarding,  paying  off  In  results  such  as  one 
young  man  Robertson  told  about.  He  was 
attending  a  Brotherhood  meeting  In  one  of 
Gadsden's  Baptist  churches.  The  youth 
greeted  him.  "You  probably  don't  remember 
me.  I'm  So-and-So.  I  told  you  when  I  was 
released  I  would  never  be  In  Jail  again."  And 
he  hasn't.  He  now  holds  a  good  Job  and  Is  an 
active  member  of  his  church.  Some  discipline 
of  religion,  friendship  and  fatherly  advice 
from  Robertson  paid  off  In  a  life  rescued  from 
disgrace  and  defeat. 

Robertson  and  Jones  have  helped  many 
released  from  Jail  in  finding  Jobs  and  finding 
themselves.  Some  are  holding  Jobs  dealing 
with  the  public  and  are  doing  well  at  It. 
Robertson  praised  their  employes  for  giving 
these  persons  a  chance  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves. 

One  man  who  was  In  county  jail  before  his 
conviction  Is  now  serving  a  long  term  at 
Kllby.  He  has  made  good  even  In  prison.  He 
Is  a  member  of  the  Kllby  Jaycee  Club,  or- 
ganized by  Montgomery  Jaycees. 

This  man  was  so  Impressed  with  Robert- 
son's efforts  on  his  behalf  while  In  county 
Jail  that  when  he  was  sent  to  Kllby  he  In- 
vited Robertson  to  talk  to  the  club  there. 

Tuesday  the  post  office  official  showed  a 
stack  of  about  40  letters  he  has  received 
from  the  Kllby  Inmates.  Asked  how  often 
he  heard  from  his  former  Sunday  school 
pupil,  he  said.  "About  twice  a  month.  When 
I  get  time  I  answer  his  letter  and  he  fires 
one  right  back  to  me." 

Both  men  get  letters  from  many  of  their 
former  charges.  Much  of  their  work  consists 
of  contacting  prisoners'  families  and  even 
In  doing  what  they  can  to  help  these  fami- 
lies, when  needed. 

Jones  learned  through  two  youths  in  Jail 
that  there  were  12  children  in  the  family 
and  none  of  them  had  ever  gone  to  church. 
After  working  with  the  two  in  Jail  and  their 
family  all  of  the  children  now  go  to  Sunday 
school  regularly. 
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A  Texas  youth.  In  jail  here,  protested  his 
Innocence.  Jones  and  Robertson  were  the 
only  persons  he  could  turn  to  for  help.  They 
contacted  his  family,  who  In  turn  brought 
In  the  local  sheriff.  Eventually  his  innocence 
was  confirmed  and  the  youth  set  free. 

"I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me." 
so  says  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  These  men  and 
women  not  only  believe  in  the  Oood  News, 
but  also  practice  It. 

Or  In  the  words  of  the  Benedictus,  their 
purpose  is  "To  give  light  to  them  that  sit 
in  darkness  and  In  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
to  guide  our  feet  Into  the  way  of  peace." 

They  do  not  count  the  cost,  which  Is 
counted  only  In  time — not  money.  For  they 
have  learned,  as  Thoreau  expressed  It.  that 
"money  is  not  required  to  buy  one  necessity 
of  the  soul." 


SENATOR  WILLIAMS  PRAISES  MES- 
SAGE OF  MORRIS  LEVINSON. 
PRESIDENT.  ESSEX  COUNTY  AND 
SUBURBAN  DISTRICT.  ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Monday.  January  26.  1970, 
50  residents  of  New  Jersey  participated 
in  the  Emergency  Conference  of  Jewish 
Leadership  on  Peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
As  part  of  this  conference,  they  met  with 
the  members  of  their  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

Mr.  Morris  Le Vinson,  one  of  the  New 
Jersey  members  of  the  emergency  con- 
ference, presented  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive statement  of  his  views  regarding 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  In  that 
statement.  Mr.  Levinson  urged  that  the 
,  ^  United  States  do  the  following : 
'  X  First,  make  it  clear  to  Egypt  that  the 

United  States  will  not.  under  any  cir- 
to  forfeit  its  security: 

Second,  speedily  deliver  the  jets  al- 
ready sold  to  Israel  and  permit  Israel 
to  purchase  other  necessary  military 
equipment; 

Third,  approve  favorable,  long-range 
credit  terms  for  Israel's  purchases,  and 

Fourth,  make  it  clear  that  in  the  view 
of  the  United  States,  peace  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  the  Arabs  are  willing  to 
negotiate  with  Isreal,  face  to  face. 

Mr.  Levinson  attended  the  emergency 
conference  as  a  representative  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America,  the 
Jewish  Coimcil  of  Essex  County,  and  the 
Citizens  for  Permanent  Ppace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Levinson  have  special 
meaning  to  us  all.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

Statement  of  Moaais  Levinson,  Presi- 
dent.     E^EX      County      and      Suburban 

District.       Zionist       Organization       of 

America 

Gentlemen,  we  are  here  because  we  are 
concerned  about  the  continued  existence  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  a  nation  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  In  the  world,  Is  founded 
upon  the  very  same  precepts  that  guided  the 
fathers  of  this  great  nation  of  ours  when 
they  established  these  United  States  and 
wrote  our  constitution.  It  Is  quite  natural 
that  the  People  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  always  been  In  accord 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
re-establish  the  Jewish  State  In  the  Land  of 
tbelr  forefathers.  The  Ideals  that  motivated 


those  aspirations  were  based  on  the  love  oT 
Justice  for  all  mankind,  for  the  attainment 
of  peace  among  all  nations  and  for  friend- 
ship and  mutual  understanding  among  all 
peoples.  Those  same  ideals,  precious  to  the 
United  States  as  they  are  to  Israel,  are  as 
valid  today  as  at  any  time  throughout  his- 
tory, and  aside  from  any  geo-political  or 
strategic  considerations,  still  serve  as  the 
binding  force  that  has  cemented  the  ties 
between  our  people  and  the  people  of 
Israel — ties  that  cannot,  that  must  not  be 
severed  because  of  our  mistaken  notions  of 
where  our  financial  and  strategic  Interests 
lie  and  how  those  Interests  can  best  be 
protected. 

I  have  the  singular  honor  of  being  here  as 
the  delegate  of  three  organizations:  The 
Zionist  Organization  of  America,  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Essex  County  and  of 
Citizens  for  Permanent  Peace  In  the  Middle 
East,  an  organization  composed  of  citizens 
of  all  faiths  who  have  become  alarmed  over 
Russian  penetration  of  the  Middle  'E&st  and 
who.  following  deep  and  serious  considera- 
tion, have  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion 
that  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Free  World  are  not  adequately  served 
by  the  apparent  present  policy  of  the  State 
Department  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  all  people  throughout  the  world  pray  for 
an  end  to  the  Cold  War  and  for  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  the  accommodation  must 
not  be  bought  by  the  loss  of  freedom  by 
small  nations.  Nor  must  it  be  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  a  threatened  stoppage  of  the 
flow  of  Mid-Eastern  oil  to  Western  Europe 
or  the  nationalization  of  American  financial 
institutions  in  countries  such  as  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Shlekdoms  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  That  Is  exactly  what  would  happen 
if  the  United  States  will  submit  to  further 
Soviet- Arab  blackmail. 

To  those  Americans  who  advocate  conces- 
sions to  Egypt  at  Israel's  expense  lest  we  lose 
the  billions  in  revenue  from  Mid-Eastern 
oil,  I  submit  that  exactly  the  opposite  Is  true. 
I  would  remind  them  of  the  so-called  civil 
war  In  Yemen  which  was  In  reality  a  war 
between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt,  between 
King  Faisal  who  fears  communism  as  he 
fears  for  his  life,  and  President  Nasser  who. 
even  today.  U  engaged  In  the  centuries-old 
Levantine  game  of  haggle  and  swindle  in  his 
quest  for  Pan-Arabism  and  the  sultanlc 
mantle  of  King  of  Islam  and  ruler  of  all  the 
Arabs.  That  ambition  o.'  Nasser's  Is  plainly 
outlined  In  his  book,  published  in  1952,  Just 
as  Hitler's  ambition  and  program  were  pub- 
lished In  "Mein  Kampf."  Unfortunately,  the 
world's  statesmen  do  not  believe  what  Nasser 
wrote  as  they  didn't  believe  what  Hitler 
wrote  until  it  was  too  late. 

I  would  also  remind  those  who  would  pro- 
tect America's  flnanclal  Interests  that  the 
Russian  Mlgs  flown  by  Egyptians  In  the  Ye- 
men and  the  Egyptian  troops,  armed  and 
trained  by  Russian  advisors,  In  their  war 
against  Saudi  Arabia,  were  recalled  to  Egypt 
because  of  the  Six-Day  War  of  June,  1967. 
American  interesta  In  Arabia,  along  the  en- 
tire Mediterranean,  were  made  safe  because 
Israel,  all  alone,  dared  to  respond  to  the  ag- 
gression of  Egypt,  Jordan.  Syria  and  Iraq. 
Had  that  not  happened,  had  Nasser  been 
able  to  continue  his  war  and  been  success- 
ful, the  real  victor  would  have  been  Russia. 
She  would  then  have  been  able,  at  will, 
to  deny  the  dominance  of  the  area  to  the 
West  and  to  determine  when,  where,  to  whom 
and  at  what  price  Arabian  oil  was  to  flow. 
The  defeat  of  Saudi  Arabia  would  have  been 
followed  by  the  Egyptian  annexation  of  Jor- 
dan and  a  squabble  by  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq  and 
Lebanon  over  the  division  of  the  spoils  of 
Israel.  (It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Saudi 
Arabian  troops  now  stationed  In  Jordan  are 
there  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing King  Hussein  against  the  troops  of  Iraq 


who  are  also  stationed  in  Jordan.)  America 
had  better  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a  strong 
State  of  Israel  in  the  Middle  East  is  the  best 
protection  for  America's  flnanclal  Interests 
and  the  best  deterrent  to  complete  hegem- 
ony of  that  area  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  to  those  who  express  fear  of  a  nu- 
clear confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  unless  there  is 
peace  at  any  price.  I  say  that  If  the  remote 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  confrontation  were 
ever  to  come  about.  It  would  be  only  when 
Israel  Is  too  weak  to  protect  Itself,  when 
Nasser  nationalizes  the  oil  of  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Shlekdoms  and  when 
Russia  seeks  to  dictate  terms  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Including  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  the  existence  of  a  strong,  viable 
and  secure  State  of  Israel  is  the  best  guar- 
antee for  the  preservation  of  America's  In- 
terests In  the  Middle  East  and  the  best  de- 
terrent to  any  nuclear  confrontation  between 
anybody  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Secretary  of  State  do  sincerely 
desire  i)eace  between  Israel  and  Ita  neighbors. 
We  also  sincerely  believe  that  the  President 
£ind  Mr.  Rogers  are  genuinely  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  Its  peo- 
ple. But  American  diplomacy,  well-inten- 
tioned in  the  past,  has  sometimes  led  to 
disaster.  The  present  diplomacy  of  our  State 
Department  could  very  well  lead  to  the  catas- 
trophic loss  of  American  Interests  and,  per- 
haps, to  the  Isolation  of  the  United  States 
from  the  rest  of  the  world — an  end  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  most  anxious  to  achieve. 

In  order,  then,  to  protect  America's  self-in- 
terest and  to  pave  the  way  that  is  most  like- 
ly to  lead  to  peace,  we  call  upon  our  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  urge  our 
State  Department  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Make  clear  to  President  Nasser  that  the 
United  States  will,  under  no  circumstances, 
exert  Its  influence  upon  the  State  of  Israel  to 
forfeit  Its  security.  The  loss  of  hope  for  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  and  the  In- 
effectuallty  of  his  armed  forces  might  yet 
bring  Mr.  Nasser  to  the  negotiating  table. 

2.  Speed  the  delivery  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Phantom  Jeta  already  promised  to  Israel 
and  the  sale  to  Israel  of  all  additional  arms 
necessary  for  her  defense  and  the  deterrence 
of  a  renewal  of  all-out  war  by  Egypt. 

3.  In  the  words  of  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
"I  believe  It  unreasonable  to  expect  Israel  to 
pay  cash  on  the  barrelhead  when  other 
friendly  nations  receive  long  term  credit.  I 
made  inquiry  this  week  and  learned  that  at 
least  ten  nations  are  receiving  long-term,  easy 
credit  for  military  purchases  In  the  United 
States.  I  therefore  urge  the  administration 
to  approve  similar  credit  terms  for  Israel  and 
to  do  It  quickly." 

4.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  Egypt  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States,  peace  In  the  Middle  East  will 
be  achieved  only  when  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict will  sit  down  themselves  and  iron  their 
differences  out.  The  negotiations  must  be 
face  to  face — not  Rhodes  type  or  any  other 
type.  The  negotiations  on  the  island  of 
Rhodes  after  the  1948  war  led  to  the  wars  of 
1956  and  1967.  Let  Arabs  and  Jews,  once  and 
for  all,  start  talking  to  each  other,  for  their 
own  good,  for  the  good  of  all  the  people  of 
the  Middle  East,  for  the  good  oi  the  world. 


THE  P-111 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 
before  the  Tactical  Air  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Senator  Goldwater's  argiunents  were 
for  an  enlarged  position  of  the  General 
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Dynamics  F-Ul  and  redeslgnation  of 
this  fine  bomber  aircraft  as  the  B-111. 
I  support  my  colleague's  position  and  feel 
his  presentation  is  the  most  significant, 
constructive  and  informative  declaration 
on  this  controversial  aircraft  ever  pre- 
sented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  of  Senator  Ooldwater  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  all  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  understand  the  vital 
role  the  B-111  is  playing  in  the  defense 
of  our  great  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senatoi  Bakrt  OoLOWATca, 
Februart  17.  1970 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  tor  the 
opportunity  that  you  have  given  me  to  ap- 
pear here  today.  I  wUl  be  brief  and  to  the 
point. 

First,  a  brief  word  about  my  background 
and  my  interest  In  aviation.  I  was  not  a 
combat  pilot:  my  experiences  overseas  were 
confined  to  heavy  airlift  but  my  real  Interest 
has  always  been  tactical  and  strategic 
aviation. 

I  started  to  fly  In  1930  and  I  have  over 
ten  thousand  hours  In  well  over  one  hundred 
different  types  of  classes  of  aircraft.  I  taught 
both  theory  and  practical  alr-to-alr  and  air- 
to-ground  gunnery  and  wrote  a  manual  on 
this  subject  In  World  War  II.  and  since  that 
time.  I  have  made  regular  training  flights  for 
gxinnery  and  bombing  experience  In  most  of 
our  modern  century  series  In  fact.  I  have 
either  checked  out  or  have  flown  In  every 
modern  type  we  have  In  all  categories.  I  am 
a  graduate  of  the  Air  War  College  and  a  re- 
tired Major  General  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
and  my  Interest  Is  as  keen  today  as  It  waa 
when  I  first  climbed  in  an  airplane  In  1930. 

The  subject  I  want  to  dlscuse  this  morning 
Is  the  F-ni.  or  I  would  prefer  to  call  It  the 
B-111.  because  It  Is  not  a  fighter.  It  Is  a 
bomber  for  strategic  purposes  and  a  bomber 
for  tactical  purposes. 

There  are  really  two  F-llls.  the  F-111  of 
folklore  and  the  real  one.  The  press,  amply 
supplied  with  ammuntUon.  has  dealt  with 
the  first  one,  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
deal  with  the  other. 

I  ha^e  fiown  this  airplane  and  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  It.  although  I  must  readUy  admit 
that  I  was  one  of  the  chief  crlUcs  of  the  way 
Secretary  McNamara  handled  the  original 
concept  of  this  airplane  because  he  tried  to 
make  It  an  all-purpose  aircraft  and  alrplanea 
Just  can't  t>e  built  that  way  and  I  hope  we 
never  have  to  embark  on  this  stupid  road 
again.  Every  airplane  buUt  U  a  compromise 
and  you  Just  can't  buUd  compromises  enough 
for  all  purpose  aircraft. 

As  of  now.  the  plain,  simple,  honest  truth 
la  that  the  only  modern  tactical  or  strategic 
bomber  that  we  have  coming  oO  the  produc- 
tion line  Is  the  B-lll.  U  we  do  not  provide 
the  Air  Force  with  the  numbers  they  want, 
we  wUl  not  have  an  Air  Force  equipped  In 
the  mid  seventies  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
we  may  well  be  faced  with 

In  Europe  the  NATO  leader?  are  counting 
on  this  aircraft  and  around  the  world  those 
nations  to  whom  we  have  promised  mutual 
support  look  upon  this  airplane  as  the  one 
that  will  meet  any  of  the  threats  of  the 
seventies  and  will  be  a  proper  carry-on  to 
meet  the  new  generation  embodied  In  the 
F-15  and  the  B-1  which  wUl  not  be  In  our 
Inventory  ixntll  the  latter  part  of  this  decade. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  airplane  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  publicity  which  came 
with  its  Inception  and  its  bad  handling  by 
McNamara  but  I  would  like  to  touch  on  one 
or  two  of  theae  polnte. 


r  would  like  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the 
accident  that  happened  Just  before  Christ- 
mas It  is  now  being  exhaustively  investi- 
gated., but  It  appears  entirely  clear  that 
the  failure  of  a  forging  was  a  one  In  a  mll- 
Uon  kind  of  thing  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  F-IU  as  an  F-111:  the  same  kind  of 
metal  and  the  same  kind  of  forging  Is  used 
In  many  other  modern  aircraft.  This  failure, 
unhappily,  occured  In  an  F-111. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that,  folklore  to  the  con- 
trary, the  F-111  has  the  best  safety  record  of 
any  of  the  Century  Series  Aircraft  and  this 
Is  true  whether  one  is  viewing  total  number 
of  accidents,  fatal  accidents,  or  accidents  in 
operation  flying.  This  is  fact.  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  statistical  fact,  and  I  will  draw 
your  attention  to  the  first  of  several  charts 
that  have  been  provided  all  members  of  the 
Committee. 

During  the  time  that  the  press  had  been 
filled  with  stories  of  the  unsafeness  of  the 
F-111.  one  of  our  newest  modern  attack  air- 
planes. In  a  single  week,  had  five  accidents 
with  two  of  them  being  fatal,  yet  nothing 
was  ever  mentioned  about  It.  If  the  Commit- 
tee desires.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  go  Into 
that 

I  have  flown  the  F-lll:  I  have  talked  with 
the  commanders  and  I  have  talked  with  the 
pilots.  I  think  I  have  talked  with  almost  every 
responsible  person  In  the  Air  Force,  military 
and  civilian,  and  I  tell  you  here  today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
It  Is  the  greatest  aircraft  for  Its  purpoees  In 
the  Inventory  of  any  Air  Force  in  the  World. 

Back  In  19fiO.  ten  years  ago.  the  govern- 
ment assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  the  task  of  determining  the  kind  of 
combat  aircraft  that  the  country  would  need 
In  the  future.  The  best  minds  in  the  country, 
military  and  civilian,  set  to  work  They  looked 
at  the  International  situation  and  estimated 
the  threats  that  would  face  this  country  ten 
or  more  years  hence.  Upon  completing  their 
study  these  planners  set  down  In  most  spe- 
cific detail  the  kind  of  versatility  that  would 
be  required  of  an  aircraft  in  the  years  to 
come.  The  requirements  were  very  strict  and 
they  pushed  at  the  limits  of  aeronautical 
technology.  But  they  said.  "This  is  what  we 
will  need,  and  we  believe  It  can  t>e  done." 

The  planners'  forecast  of  the  flow  of  world 
events  has  proved  remarkably  correct.  And 
so  was  their  belief  that  their  very  ad- 
vanced objectives  could  t>e  met.  The  aircraft 
they  sought  has  become  the  F-111.  the  moat 
Inaccurately  pictured  and  mo«t  unfairly  ma- 
ligned weapon  system  ever  developed  in  this 
country.  Every  major  objective  has  been  met 
and  what  has  resulted  Is  the  most  versatile, 
the  most  capable  aircraft  In  the  world  for  Its 
assignments. 

What  was  sought,  and  what  was  achieved, 
was  an  all-weather  aircraft  that  would  fly 
supersonic  both  on  the  deck  and  at  altitude, 
would  have  Intercontinental  ferry  range 
without  refueUng.  and  could  penetrate 
enemy  defenses  unescorted  while  carrying 
either  conventional  or  nuclear  weapons.  It 
was  also  to  have  virtually  error-free  naviga- 
tion and.  extreme  bombing  accuracy,  be  able 
to  take  off  and  land  on  short,  unprepared 
fields,  and  have  greater  reliability  and  lower 
maintenance  requirements  than  any  other 
airplane.  The  F-111  meets  every  single  one 
of  these  objectives.  It  has  not  met  every 
contractual  specification — I  think  no  air- 
craft ever  has — but  I  am  assured  by  those 
responsible  for  this  aircraft  that  these  short- 
falls are  relatively  minor  and  In  no  way  affect 
the  overall  tactical  performance  of  the  air- 
plane. The  second  and  third  charts  show 
specifics  where  the  objectives  were  met  and 
were  not  met.  as  presented  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee   last  year. 

Its  terrain-following  radar,  exclusive  to  the 
F-111.  permits  it  to  penetrate  enemy  defenses 
undetected  until  It's  too  late  for  the  enemy 
to  take  action.  On  the  flfty-plua  mlaalona 


flown  In  Vietnam,  the  enemy  Initiated  defen- 
sive acUon  on  88':  of  the  missions,  yet  the 
aircraft   received   no   known   hits. 

It  is  extremely  Important  to  note  that  the 
F-Ill  Is  the  only  aircraft  to  be  speciflcally 
mentioned  by  the  Soviets  during  the  recent 
SALT  talks,  as  a  matter  of  concern  to  them. 

Let  me  mention  the  subject  of  cost.  This 
Is  a  subject  with  which  we  have  all  t>ecome 
very  fanUllar,  the  increase  In  cost  of  aircraft 
from  the  time  of  the  original  estimate  until 
the  aircraft  gets  into  our  inventory.  Tes.  the 
F-111  has  increased  In  cost.  Once,  long  ago, 
there  were  to  be  2.448  F-llls  of  three  types. 
The  three  types  over  the  years  became  seven 
types  And  the  3.448  airplanes  have  ended  up 
at  a  figure  of  675.  or  less.  And  It  Is  here  that 
we  have  the  biggest  contribution  to  the  In- 
crease In  cost.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  orig- 
inal estimate — in  light  of  numbers  of  air- 
craft, changes  made  by  the  government.  In- 
creaae  In  versions,  inflation,  and  other  mat- 
ters over  which  noix>dy  really  had  control — 
was,  and  Is,  relatively  worthless. 

Increase  In  cost  or  not.  Its  capabilities 
make  it  worth  every  petmy.  As  chart  No.  4 
points  out.  In  its  TAC  versions  the  F-111  will 
carry  three  times  the  bomb  load  twice  as 
far  as  the  aircraft  with  which  It  must  be 
compared.  It  flies  at  supersonic  speed  at 
treetop  level  over  the  roughest  terrain,  mak- 
ing It  Invisible  to  enemy  radar.  It  bombs  ac- 
curately at  midnight  In  bad  weather,  more 
accurately  than  other  aircraft  can  t>omb  at 
noon  on  a  cloudless  day.  The  F-111  requires 
no  host  of  escort  aircraft  for  flak  supression. 
electronic  counter-measure,  tankers,  and 
other  aircraft  required  by  all  of  our  other 
airplanes  This  Is  Important  not  only  from 
an  operational  standpoint  but  because  of 
the  simple  fact  that  four  F-llls  with  an  an- 
nual operating  cost  of  $5.2  million  will  do 
the  same  Job  as  a  very  large  conventional 
strike  force  that  costs  133.6  million  in  annual 
operation.   I  refer  to  chart  No.  5. 

In  lU  SAC  version,  the  FB-111  will  give 
the  Air  Force  the  manned  capability  it  must 
have  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  phasing  out 
and  aging  of  our  present  bomber  fleets  of 
B-52s  and  B-58s.  Without  It  In  sufllclent 
numbers,  as  seen  on  chart  No  6.  we  will  have 
serious  deflciencles  In  SAC's  manned  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  Invested  $8.2  billion 
In  the  F-111.  of  which  atwut  $16  billion  Is  In 
parts  and  materials  to  be  assembled  into  air- 
craft on  the  production  line.  For  this  we  now 
have  230  F-llls.  For  an  additional  invest- 
ment of  81.5  billion  we  can  procure  324  more 
V-llla  and  I  urge  that  this  be  done.  We  must 
keep  the  production  line  open  so  the  Air 
Force  can  have  the  numbers  of  aircraft  they 
need. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  in  the  Congress  are 
faced  today  with  a  situation  that  can  best 
be  described  as  two  lines  slanting  towards 
each  other:  one  of  them  represents  the  plan- 
ning that  started  ten  years  ago  to  counter 
threats  then  perceived  as  facing  the  c~un- 
try  In  the  years  to  come.  The  other  Un»  repre- 
sents the  design,  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  the  means  to  counter  these 
threats.  The  two  lines  have  now  met.  and 
their  point  of  convergence  is  the  F  HI.  In 
homely  terms,  we  have  planted  our  seed, 
watched  our  crop  grow,  and  now  at  th"  time 
of  harvest  there  Is  danger  that  we  will  not 
reap  the  fruits  of  our  work  and  our  large 
Investment — only  because  of  short  sighted- 
ness. 

The  Air  Force  Is  unequivocal  In  Its  stated 
need  for  the  F-111.  It  has  cotulstently  re- 
quested authority  and  funds  to  procure  more 
F-llls  than  has  been  permitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  We  have  spent  $8.2  bil- 
lion for  230  of  these  fine  aircraft  and  we  can 
procure  324  more  of  them  for  another  $1.5 
billion. 

Not  to  continue  with  th«  procurement  of 
the  F-111  cotUd  aerlously  Jeopardlae  the  Air 
Force's  required  force  structure  and  would 
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cost  the  nation  literally  billions  of  dollars 
In  cancellation  charges,  cessation  of  work  on 
parts  and  systems,  and  unemployment  of  up- 
wards of  100.000  people  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Air  Force's  requirement 
for  six  wings  of  P-Uls  for  TAC  (with  a  UE 
of  72  aircraft  per  wing)  and  seven  wings  for 
SAC  (with  a  UE  of  30  aircraft  per  wing)  Is 
still  a  valid  requirement.  The  four  wings 
currently  authorized  for  TAC  and  the  two 
wings  for  SAC  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  again,  and  I 
thank  all  members  of  the  Conunlttee,  for 
affording  me  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
case  for  the  P-111. 


A    MEMORIAL    TRIBUTE    TO    MRS. 

MARIE     H.     KATZENBACH— THEY 

CALLED      HER       NEW       JEHISEYS 
FIRST  LADY  OF  EDUCATION" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently  New  Jersey  lost  a 
woman  honored  by  so  many  as  our  "First 
Lady  of  Education." 

Although  Mrs.  Katzenbach  was  never 
able  to  complete  her  formal  education, 
she  devoted  her  entire  life  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  in  our  State. 
Her  interests  included  library  work,  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Douglass  College, 
the  Union  Industrial  Home  as  well  as 
the  Bordentown  Industrial  School,  the 
Mercer  County  Child  Guidance  Center, 
and  she  also  served  on  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees. 

Despite  her  many  activities,  Mrs. 
Katzenbach  was  able  to  raise  her  two 
sons  to  a  life  of  achievement  on  their 
own.  Her  son,  Nicholas,  of  course,  was 
ultimately  appointed  Attorney  General 
by  President  Johnson  and  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  Her  other  son,  Ed- 
ward, was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministration, and  then  became  director 
of  the  Commission  on  Administrative 
Affairs  for  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  about  Mrs.  Katzenbach,  the  hu- 
manitarian, which  appeared  in  the 
Trenton  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"First  Laot   or  EntrcATiOK" — Mrs.   Katzen- 
bach, HuMANiTAaiAN.  Dies 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Katzenbach.  who  devoted 
more  than  a  half-century  to  advancing  the 
Interests  of  education  In  New  Jersey,  died 
early  this  morning  at  her  home  at  2  Stan- 
worth  I^ne  Princeton.  She  was  87. 

Mrs.  Katzenbach,  mother  of  former  At- 
torney General  Nicholas  de  B  Katzenbach, 
served  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
43  years  and  was  internationally  known  for 
her  work  with  deaf  children. 

New  Jersey's  School  for  the  Deaf  In  Tren- 
ton bears  her  name. 

The  family  name  Is  among  the  most  famoua 
In  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Katzenbach's  husband, 
Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  who  died  In  1934, 
was  New  Jersey  attorney  general  from  1934 
to  1929. 

SONS    ACHIEVE    MARK 

Their  two  sons  have  both  achieved  na- 
tional prominence.  Nicholas  Joined  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  as  deputy  attorney 
general  In  1982.  and  in  1964  became  acting 
attorney  general,  when  the  late  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  resigned  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
In  New  York. 

Former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ap- 
pointed him  attorney  general  In  1985  and 
undersecretary  of  state  In  1988.  He  Is  now 


chief  counsel  for  International  Business 
Machines. 

Her  other  son.  Edward,  was  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  of  defense  from  1981  to  1984 
and  director  of  the  commission  on  adminis- 
trative affairs  for  the  American  Council  on 
Education  from  1964  to  1986.  He  Is  now  vice 
president  of  Raytheon  Corp.  In  Sprlngfleld, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Katzenbach  was  often  referred  to  as 
New  Jersey's  first  lady  of  education. 

A  native  of  Trenton,  she  began  her  career 
as  an  apprentice  librarian  with  the  Trenton 
Free  Public  Library  In  1911  and  a  year  later 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  cataloging  depart- 
ment. Over  the  next  10  years,  she  built  up  a 
highly-regarded  reference  section. 

She  was  named  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  In  1921  by  Gov.  Edward  I.  Edwards 
and  remained  a  member  until  1965.  She 
began  her  association  with  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  1923.  when  she  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  there.  She  helped  lay 
out  the  Sullivan  Way  campus  and  buildings 
and  was  active  In  management  of  the  school. 

Over  the  decades,  Mrs.  Katzenbach  never 
missed  the  annual  Christmas  holiday  dinner 
with  the  students.  Although  small  and  frail 
she  was  gifted  with  extraordinary  energy  and 
vitality. 

In  September.  1964.  at  the  age  of  81.  she 
was  seriously  Injured  when  her  auto  rammed 
Into  the  State  Education  Building  on  West 
State  Street. 

HONOR    BESTOWED 

But  she  recovered  to  see  the  legislature 
rename  her  beloved  School  for  the  Deaf  In  her 
honor  a  year  later. 

Kfrs.  Katzenbach  was  the  oldest  of  six 
children  and  because  she  had  to  devote  so 
much  time  to  the  care  and  upbringing  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  she  was  unable  to 
oomplete  her  formal  education.  She  grad- 
uated from  the  old  State  Model  School  and 
took  some  courses  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

She  met  her  husband  In  her  first  year  at 
the  Trenton  Library.  Mr.  Katzenbach  was 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  there. 
They  were  married  In  1911. 

Mrs.  Katzenbach  credited  her  Interest  In 
education  to  the  profusion  of  books  In  her 
chlldliood  home. 

"We  always  had  books  around  us  at  home. 
My  father  was  a  businessman  but  a  very 
bookish  man,  too,  and  very  Interested  In 
education,"  she  said  In  a  1963  Interview. 

After  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Katzenbach  con- 
tinued to  live  In  Trenton  but  moved  to 
Princeton  In  1943. 

Mrs.  Katzenbach's  Interests  as  an  educa- 
tion oflBclal  were  widespread.  She  had  a  close 
attachment  to  Douglass  College  and  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Class  of 
1930.  Later,  she  received  an  honorary  doctor 
of  letters  degree  there.  A  dormitory  on  the 
Douglas  campus  bears  name. 

SPONSORED    TMCA   XmTr 

She  was  mainly  re^mnlsble  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  old  Colored  "iTMCA  on  Montgomery 
Street  In  1912 — the  forerunner  of  the  Carver 
YMCA. 

She  was  an  early  advocate  of  fiill  racial 
Integration  of  educational  facilities  and  was 
vitally  concerned  over  raising  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  finance  new  state  colleges. 

She  served  as  [K-esident  of  the  Union  In- 
dustrial Home  and  helped  manage  the  for- 
mer Bordentown  Industrial  School. 

She  had  a  life-long  interest  in  nature  and 
from  1930  to  1939  was  president  of  the  Tren- 
ton Garden  Club.  She  often  said  that  It  was 
the  beauty  of  Princeton's  old  trees  that  con- 
vinced her  to  move  there  from  Trenton. 

She  served  on  the  Rutgers  University 
Board  of  Trustees,  beginning  in  1932.  During 
World  War  II.  she  served  one  day  a  week  at 
the  Port  Dlx  Ubrary.  borrowing  books  from 
the  Trenton  Library  to  give  to  soldiers  whose 
education  bad  been  Interrupted  by  the  war. 


In  1947.  she  was  one  of  five  Mercer  County 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  reshaped  the  state  government,  giv- 
ing the  governor  of  this  state  powers  un- 
matched in  most  others. 

She  helped  create  the  Mercer  County  Child 
Guidance  Center  and  was  active  In  a  host 
of  other  civic  enterprises. 

Tet,  she  found  time  to  travel  abroad 
many  times,  absorbing  culture  wherever  she 
found  It. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Dau^ters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  ^idsoopal 
Church. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SITUATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  letter 
from  a  distraught  mother  concerning  a 
local  public  school  situation  in  a  com- 
munity of  Alabama  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 1969  issue  of  the  Alabama  Farm- 
er. I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  cir- 
cumstances described  in  the  letter  are 
not  isolated  but  are  typical  of  educa- 
tion plans  imposed  upon  schools  and 
schoolchildren  of  the  South  by  XJS. 
district  courts  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  chal- 
lenge Senators  to  read  this  letter  and 
ask  themselves  if  the  conditions  de- 
scribed are  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  implementing  the  14th 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
at  this  place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 
OoD  Help  Our  CotrRT-CoNDtrcTKD  Schools 
Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  I  believe  It  would  b« 
very  interesting  and  informative  to   many 
people  if  your  magazine  would  do  an  artlele 
on   the  effects  recent   court  orders  closing 
schools  have  had  on  the  schools  in  Alabama. 
These  are  some    of  the  things  that  the 
court  orders  have  done  to  our  schooL  (BU- 
lingsley  In  Autauga  Co..  Alabama) 

Twice  as  many  children  as  the  building 
can  accommodate  have  been  assigned  to 
cur  school.  Six  trail  c^rs  have  been  pulled  in 
for  classrooms,  but  no  bathroom  fadllUea 
or  water  fountains  have  been  added. 

There  are  not  enough  books  for  the  ehU- 
dren.  At  this  late  date  (end  of  October) 
some  children  have  no  books  at  aU.  Two 
of  our  daughters  have  no  books.  Those  who 
have  books  have  to  share.  No  one  seems  to 
know  what  happened  to  the  books  which 
were  In  the  schools  that  were  dosed.  We 
have  been  told  by  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  that  If  we  want  books,  oar 
best  bet  would  be  to  go  buy  them  ourselves, 
although  we  pay  taxes  to  furnish  free  text 
books  for  all  school  children. 

The  ninth  grade  Rngllsh  and  History 
classes  have  51  students  each.  One  of  these 
classes  meets  In  a  trailer.  The  11th  and 
12th  grade  English  clsisses  meet  only  every 
other  day.  There  are  2  sections.  One  class 
win  meet  one  day.  They  sit  In  the  front 
of  the  room.  The  other  grade  sits  in  the 
back.  The  next  day  the  other  class  moves 
up  to  the  front  of  the  room  to  have  their 
class.  The  teacher  could  not  give  six  weeks 
tests  because  the  students  didn't  have  books. 
The  teachers  have  to  spend  a  grtot  deid 
of  their  time  after  school  preparing  work 
sheets.  They  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  also 
during  class  having  to  put  work  on  the  black- 
board. 

Normal  school  activities  cannot  be  car- 
ried on.  The  Beta  Club,  which  has  been  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  school,  has  not 
been  started.  Many  of  the  youngsters  have 
worked  hard  to  have  the  grade  average  re- 
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quired  by  the  Bet*  Club.  There  are  no  extra 
curricula  activities,  except  the  sports  pro- 
gram. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  emotional 
strain  en  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Learn- 
ing has  been  very  difficult.  Under  present 
conditions,  our  children  will  never  be  pre- 
pared for  college.  Many  of  us  parents  have 
saved  for  years  In  order  that  our  children 
could  go  on  to  college,  but  if  they  don't  get 
a  background  in  high  school,  college  will 
be  almost  impossible. 

A  sad  day  has  come  to  our  beloved  Amer- 
ica when  we  see  our  government  using  the 
same  methods  as  Conununists  to  achieve 
what  it  wants.  Our  schools  in  Alabama  and 
the  South  are  being  used  for  social  experi- 
mentation instead  of  quality  education.  May 
Ood  help  us  all.  and  especially  our  children 
who  are  victims  of  this  vicious  arm  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  McCvLLOUcH. 

Jones.  Ala. 


McCarthy  era  gone,  but  not 

FORGOTTEN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Senators  an 
article  written  by  William  Thels.  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  Hearst 
newspapers,  published  February  8,  1970. 
entitled  "McCarthy  Era  Gone.  But  Not 
Forgotten." 

Many  Members  currently  in  the  Sen- 
ate were  not  here  during  the  period  20 
years  ago  when  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy was  in  full  swing.  I  think  Mr. 
Theis'  article  is  very  much  worth  read- 
ing. It  points  up  certain  lessons  for  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Seattle  Poet-IntelUgencer.  Feb.  8. 

19701 

McCaitht   Eka   Oonv.   Birr    Nor  FotconxN 

(By  William  Thels) 

(Not*. — For  about  five  years,  from  1950 
to  1954.  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joe  McCarthy 
generated  panic  and  hysteria  throughout  the 
United  Staten  with  his  claims  that  com- 
munists lurked  under  practically  every  rock. 

(The  style  of  witch  bunt  McCarthy  made 
famous  has  come  to  be  known  as  "McCarthy- 
Ism"  and  the  condition  which  allowed  It  to 
flourish  in  the  early  "SOa  are  not  extinct.) 

Washington. — Twenty  years  ago  tomor- 
row, a  little  known  U.S.  senator — answering 
the  Republican  Party  call  to  honor  Lincoln 
even  as  others  are  doing  this  month — trig- 
gered the  period  of  national  tumult  now 
known  as  the  "McCarthy  era." 

It  lasted  for  Ave  years — years  of  doubt, 
fear  and  frustration. 

There  Isn't  much  question  from  the  rec- 
ord that  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of  Wis- 
consin, then  37.  stumbled  Into  bis  role  as 
leader  of  a  cnuade  against  "communlsta  in 
government." 

But  in  his  swift  grasp  of  the  role's  poa- 
slblllties.  and  In  Its  demagogic  execution, 
he  demeaned  and  denounced  two  Presi- 
dents, terrorized  the  Senate  and  struck  blows 
at  the  State  Department  from  which  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  says  it  is 
"Just  now  fully  recovering." 

Joe  McCarthy's  free-wlnglng  attacks  on 
Individuals  and  on  government  policies — 
begun  Feb  9.  1950.  with  a  speech  at  Wheel- 
ing. W  Va.— split  families  and  religious 
bodies  and  bewildered  foreign  governments. 


The  attacks  were  finally  checked  on  Dec. 
2.  1954.  when  the  Senate,  shamed  Into  say- 
ing, "no  more. "  by  the  abuse  it  had  suf- 
fered, formally  "condemned "  McCarthy  for 
his  treatment  of  that  body. 

McCarthy  lived  until  1957  but.  his  power 
shattered  and  his  health  failing,  he  no  longer 
commanded  attention  or  the  publicity  he 
so  craved. 

Could  it  happen  again?  Could  another 
McCarthy,  on  some  other  issue,  mesmerise 
millions  with  the  half-truth  and  unsubstan- 
tiated accusation,  bring  cabinet  officer  to 
capitulation oind  threaten  the  fabric  of  gov- 
ernment? 

The  sad  but  considered  Judgment  of  some 
key  senators  who  lived  through  the  Mc- 
Carthy madness  Is  that  it  could.  All  voted 
to  condemn  McCarthy. 

Senate  Democratic  leader  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana,  who  came  to  the  Senate  from 
Che  House  when  the  McCarthy  era  was  In 
full  blast,  said  in  an  interview  that  the  Viet- 
nam War.  North-South  disagreement  over 
school  desegregation  policy,  or  a  'possible  " 
recession  could  do  it.  however  doubtful. 

"There  are  elements  of  revolution  or  re- 
bellion— many  disparate  fears  for  disparate 
reasons  and  with  unlikely  alliances. "  he  said. 
"The  elements  are  there  and  the  right  kind 
of  demagogic  match  could  light  the  tire" 

Sen  Henry  M  Jackson.  D-Wash  .  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  investigating  subcom- 
mittee which  McCarthy  headed  after  the  1952 
Elsenhower  victory  gave  Republicans  Sen- 
ate control,  said  the  "fear"  that  marked  the 
McCarthy  era  continues  In  some  other  ways. 
People,  he  noted,  "still  hesitate  to  speak  their 
minds.""  He  concluded: 

'""This  has  not  emerged  again  as  a  national 
problem,  and  I  hope  it  never  will.  But  it 
could  occur  again." 

And  Sen.  John  O  Pastore.  D-RI..  one  of 
the  28  senators  still  in  that  body  who  were 
members  when  it  cast  its  censure  vote,  told 
the  Hearst  newspapers: 

""Considering  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in. 
where  emotions  run  high,  I  would  regretfully 
speculate  that  while  we  might  not  hav^  a 
recurrence  of  the  McCarthy  era  within  the 
same  framework,  its  quite  possible  we  could 
build  up  a  substantial  segment  of  fear  In 
some  other  area — with  this  same  demagogic 
appeal.'" 

The  1954  vote  against  McCarthy  was  not 
easy  for  Mansfield  and  Pastore  Both  are 
Catholics  as  was  McCarthy.  And  the  crusad- 
ing Wisconsin  senator"s  anti-communist  zeal 
had  won  him  broad  support  from  the  Roman 
church.  But  they,  like  Jackson  and  Sen. 
Oeorge  D  Aiken.  R-Vt  .  dean  of  the  Senate 
Republicans,  voted  with  the  majority  on  the 
67-22  roll  call  that  "condemned"  McCarthy. 
Aiken,  looking  back  20  years  and  then  to 
the  future,  said  that  while  "'people  always 
have  to  have  something  to  get  excited 
about" — sometimes  to  the  point  of  extre- 
mism— the  present  Senate  "won't  let  that 
happen  again  ' 

The  Senate  of  1970.  said  the  77-year-old 
lawmaker,  is  seeking  to  recover  the  bal- 
ance In  government,  to  "restore  better  In- 
ternational relations  and  rebuild  the  State 
Department."  He  added: 

"The  former  Senate  was  scared.  I  dont 
think  this  Senate  would  panic." 

Secretary  of  SUte  Rogers,  who  served  as 
the  Senate  investigating  subcommittee  coun- 
sel for  part  of  the  McCarthy  era  and  later 
became  Attorney  General  In  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  doubts  the  likelihood  of  an- 
other "McCarthylsm"  threat — particularly  to 
his  department. 

"I  don't  think  so  for  two  reasons."  be 
told  a  panel  of  Hearst  reporters. 

"One.  I  ttUnk  our  country  has  matured  a 
good  deal  since  then.  Secondly,  we  don't 
have  the  obsession  about  secrecy  that  we 
had. 

"That  was  at  the  time  when  we  had  the 
(atomic)  bomb,  and  we  thought  the  secret 
of  the  bomb  could  all  of  a  audden  be  trans- 


ferred to  the  enemy,  and  we  are  long  since 
past  that. 

".  .  I  think  also  that  I  should  say  that 
the  State  Department  is  Just  now  fully  re- 
covering from  the  blows  of  those  days  and 
I  think  that.  If  I  can  get  more  public  expo- 
sure about  what  the  State  Department  is 
doing  and  the  people  in  It,  that  It  will  get  a 
lot  more  public  acclaim  and  recognition  than 
it  had  In  the  past .  .  . 

"You  and  I  were  there  at  the  start  of 
that  period.  Maybe  we  can  prevent  It  from 
happening  again." 

The  department  was  headed  by  Dean 
Acheson  when  McCarthy,  In  his  speech  to 
the  Ohio  County  Women's  Republican  Club 
in  Wheeling  20  years  ago,  charged  that 
communists  known  to  the  secretary  were 
"working  and  shaping  poUcy"  In  that  de- 
partment. McCarthy  used  varying  figures  on 
the  number  of  communists  he  was  talking 
about — from  a  first  Wheeling  report  of  205 
to  "57"  he  claimed  In  a  Feb.  20  Senate 
speech  as  his  figure.  At  the  same  time  Mc- 
Carthy escalated  his  figure  to  81  alleged  com- 
munists. 

The  next  day  the  Senate  authorized  Its 
first  Invetlgatlon  of  the  McCarthy  charges — 
by  a  foreign  relations  subcommittee  headed 
by  Sen.  Millard  E.  Tydlngs,  D-Md. 

Dean  Acheson,  still  a  Washington  prac- 
ticing lawyer,  wrote  recently  in  his  book, 
"Present  at  the  Creation."  that  "the  sub- 
committee furnished  McCarthy  with  a  plat- 
form, loudspeaker,  and  full  press  coverage 
for  his  campaign  of  vilification.  He  made  a 
shambles  of  the  hearings." 

Among  McCarthy's  named  targets  was  Dr. 
Owen  Lattlmore  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, whom  he  called  "the  architect  of  our 
Far  Eastern  policy"— a  policy  that  McCarthy 
contended  was  shaped  by  Soviet  sympathizers 
and  agents  and  had  lost  China  to  commu- 
nism. ^cheson  noted  that  Lattlmore  had 
"never  been  connected  with  the  department 
and  I  did  not  know  him." 

Much  of  McCarthy's  antl -communist  sup- 
port came  from  people  who  argued  that 
"where  there's  smoke:  there  must  be  fire." 
In  fact,  there  had  been  enough  evidence  of 
communists'  efforts  to  Infiltrate  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  Justify  concern.  But  that  activity 
had  already  been  well  exposed,  by.  among 
others,  then  Rep.  Richard  Nixoii. 

Republican  leaders,  led  by  the  late  Sen. 
Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  encouraged  Mc- 
Carthy as  the  1950  election  year  unfolded. 
The  Tydlngs  committee  agreed  that  Mc- 
Carthy's charges  had  not  been  substantiated, 
and  the  Senate  upheld  that  report.  OOP 
Senate  leaders  then  centered  their  fire  on 
Acheson  and  President  Truman. 

Tydlngs  was  made  a  special  political  Ur- 
get  of  McCarthy  and  his  Republican  sup- 
porters With  McCarthy's  help,  the  Demo- 
crat was  defeated  for  re-election  in  1950  by 
John  Marshall  Butler. 

Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  R-Me..  took 
Issue  with  her  party.  In  a  June  2.  1950. 
"declaration  of  conscience."  she  said  that 
although  "'the  nation  sorely  needs  a  Repub- 
lican victory  ...  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Republican  party  ride  to  political  victory 
on  the  four  horsemen  of  calumny — fear, 
ignorance,  bigotry  and  smear." 

South  Korea's  invasion  by  the  communists 
m  late  June  fanned  the  Republican  cries  for 
Acheson 's  resignation.  But  Truman  replied 
that  if  communists  were  to  prevail  In  the 
world.  Acheson  would  be  one  of  the  first 
they  would  shoot  He  stayed. 

Republicans  hoped  that  winning  the  Presi- 
dency In  1952  would  calm  and  redirect  Mc- 
Carthy. The  then  Vice  President  Nixon.  In 
fact,  tried  repeatedly  to  get  McCarthy  to 
shift  his  Investigative  energies  to  other 
matters. 

It  didn't  work.  President  Elsenhower's  ad- 
ministration was  accused  of  having  a  "weak, 
immoral  and  cowardly"  foreign  policy. 

The  senator's  clout  was  made  dramati- 
cally apparent  when,  at  the  urging  of  Re- 
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publican  leaders,  candidate  Elsenhower  did 
not  speak  up  as  planned  In  defense  of  Gen. 
Oeorge  C.  Marshall,  his  old  comrade-in-arms, 
when  he  campaigned  In  Wisconsin.  McCarthy 
earlier  had  virtually  called  Marshall  a  traitor. 

When  the  term  "McCarthylsm"  was  coined 
to  describe  his  tactics.  McCarthy  replied 
that  "McCarthylsm  Is  Americanism  with  Its 
sleeves  rolled."  He  used  it  in  the  Utle  of  a 
book  of  speech  excerpts:  "McCarthylsm:  The 
Fight  for  America." 

In  June  of  1953,  Chairman  McCarthy  sent 
his  young  subcommittee  chief  counsel,  Roy 
Cohn,  off  to  Europe  to  Investigate  "subver- 
sion" in  various  U.S.  agencies.  With  him  was 
G.  David  Schine,  son  of  a  hotel  chain  owner 
and  a  committee  staff  "consultant."  Their 
publicity  romp  through  nine  European  cities 
made  headlines  embarrassing  to  ambassadors 
<md  perplexing  to  Europeans. 

Two  months  later,  Schine  was  Inducted 
*)y  the  Army — and  events  which  led  to  Mc- 
Carthy's downfall  began  to  develop.  Charges 
by  the  Army  that  McCarthy  improperly  tried 
to  get  preferential  treatment  for  Schine,  and 
a  charge  that  the  Army  had  tried  to  pressure 
McCarthy  to  call  off  his  Investigation  of  al- 
leged communists  In  the  Army,  featured  the 
"Army-McCarthy"  hearings. 

McCarthy  temporarily  stepped  down  as 
chairman  for  the  35  days  of  televised,  tem- 
pestuous hearings  In  the  late  spring  of  1954. 
Clashing  were  Army  Secretary  Robert  T. 
Stevens  and  McCarthy,  with  Stevens  capitu- 
lating at  one  point  and  agreeing  to  let  Brig. 
Gen.  Ralph  Zwicker  appear  as  a  witness  after 
first  refusing.  McCarthy  later  told  Zwicker, 
a  World  War  II  hero,  he  was  "a  disgrace  to 
the  uniform."  That  by-play  cost  McCarthy 
the  support  he  later  could  have  used  In  the 
Senate. 

McCarthy  perhaps  suffered  hU  greatest  In- 
Jury  In  the  hearing  exchanges  by  goading 
too  far  the  Army's  special  counsel,  the  late 
Joseph  L.  Welch.  At  one  point,  the  soft- 
spoken  Welch  told  him: 

"You  have,  I  think,  sir,  something  of  a 
genius  for  creating  confusion — creating  a 
turmoil  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
country." 

At  another  point,  when  McCarthy 
charged  that  an  assistant  of  Welch  had 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Lawyer's 
Guild,  the  veteran  lawyer  called  the  sena- 
tor "reckless  and  cruel"  and  asked:  "Have 
you  no  sense  of  decency  left?" 

The  exchanges  brought  home  to  millions 
of  Americans  what  many  in  Washington 
had  felt  about  McCarthy  from  the  begin- 
ning: that  he  was  like  an  irresponsible  boy 
who  squirted  a  water  pistol  that  he  refused 
to  admit  was  loaded  with  acid. 

The  committee's  conclusions  divided 
along  party  lines,  except  that  Republican 
Sen.  Charles  Potter  of  Michigan  Joined 
Democrats  In  criticizing  McCarthy  for  bad 
behavior. 

A  month  later.  Sen.  Ralph  Flanders,  R-Vt., 
Introduced  the  censure  resolution  that 
launched  the  final  McCarthy  Inquiry.  This 
time  It  was  headed  by  Sen.  Arthur  V. 
Watklna,  R-Utah,  and  McCarthy  was  the 
defendant. 

The  Watklns  "select  committee"  found 
that  McCarthy  had  earlier  been  In  contempt 
of  a  privileges  and  elections  subcommittee 
and  had  abused  Zwicker  unfairly.  But  dur- 
ing fioor  negotiations,  the  Zwicker  charge 
was  dropped  and  instead  McCarthy  was  cited 
for  also  having  abused  the  Watklns 
committee. 

Just  before  the  vote,  the  "censure" 
charge  was  changed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sen.  William  P.  Knowland,  GOP  leader,  to 
"condemn."  The  vote  "condemning"  Mc- 
Carthy was  67  to  22,  with  six  senators  absent 
and  not  voting.  It  condemned  him  for  con- 
duct that  "tended  to  bring  the  Senate  Into 
dishonor  and  disrepute." 

The  months  of  pressure — investigations. 
press    oooferences,     public    speaking    and 


partying — had  taken  tbelr  toll.  McCarthy, 
always  a  heavy  drinker  with  recuperative 
powers,  found  his  health  falling. 

More  damaging,  perhaps,  was  the  de- 
parture of  press  and  public  attention.  The 
Elsenhower  White  House  dropped  Senator 
and  Mrs.  McCarthy  from  Its  social  list.  Re- 
publican McCarthy  didn't  even  attend  his 
{MXty's  national  convention  in  1956. 

On  April  28.  1957,  he  was|admltted  to  the 
Naval  hospital  at  BethesdaJ  Md.,  where  he 
died  on  May  2.  His  wife,  Jean,  a  former  aide, 
was  at  his  side.  At  her  request.  McCarthy 
was  given  a  Senate  funeral — his  body  lying 
in  the  chamber — as  well  as  a  Catholic  mass 
at  Washington's  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral. 
Then  he  was  taken  to  Appleton,  Wis.,  where 
be  had  started. 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  part  of 
the  recent  discussion  of  water  pollution 
and  its  causes,  there  have  been  charges 
that  phosphate  accelerates  the  eutrophi- 
cation — aging — of  water  bodies. 

The  editors  of  Chemical  Week  have 
urged  a  scientific  rather  than  rhetoricsd 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  remov- 
ing phosphate  from  detergents  to  solve 
the  eutrophication  problem. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  February  4,  1970,  issue 
of  Chemical  Week  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorisd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Not  Lynch  Detergent  Phosphate 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  phosphate  that 
serves  as  detergent  builder  again  found  Itself 
under  attack  In  Congress.  Its  adversary,  as 
usual,  was  Representative  Henry  Reuss.  the 
Wisconsin  Democrat  who  wants  phosphate 
eliminated  from  U.S.  detergent  formulations 
by  '72.  This  week  {see  p.  7)  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  detergent  phosphate  on  trial 
In  Erie.  Pa.,  before  the  six-member  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  which  concerns 
Itself  with  regulation  of  boundary  waters 
between  the  US.  and  Canada.  The  commis- 
sion's advisory  boards  already  have  recom- 
mended that  phosphate  be  eliminated  from 
detergents  by  "72.  In  both  cases,  phosphate 
has  been  charged — and  It  would  appear,  con- 
victed— of  causing  accelerated  eutrophica- 
tion (aging)  of  water  bodies.  Main  symptom 
of  this  aqueous  malady:  an  overabundance 
of  algae. 

For  congressmen  and  commissioners,  we 
have  a  question:  What's  the  hurry?  Prom 
where  we  sit,  the  case  against  phosphate  Is 
hardly  conclusive  and  the  punishment  un- 
duly severe.  Let's  look  at  the  record: 

(1)  Phosphate  performs  an  important 
service  to  detergents  and  to  our  standard  of 
living.  It  puts  the  zip  into  detergents'  clean- 
ing power,  and  without  It  the  housewife 
would  have  to  settle  for  a  lower  standard 
of  cleanliness — whether  she  used  detergent 
or  soap.  Detergents,  despite  their  inherently 
better  cleaning  power,  never  scored  mass 
commercial  success  until  they  took  phos- 
phate into  their  formulation.  Key  question: 
Will  the  housewife  take  a  step  backward  In 
her  concept  of  what  Is  clean? 

(2)  No  satisfactory  substitute  for  phos- 
phate Is  now  available  to  detergent  formula- 
tors.  Nltrllotrlacetlc  acid  (NTA)  is  being 
used  as  a  partial  replacement  for  phosphate 
In  some  formulations,  but  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  this  material  can  fully  replace 
phosphate.  And  the  environmental  effects  of 
NTA  or  Its  breakdown  products  are  hardly 
well-defined.  It  would  take  considerable  time, 
perhaps  years,  to  determine  whether  any 
suggested  replacement  Is  safe — to  human  be- 
ings, the  environment,  fabrics  and  machines. 


(3)  Phosphate  can  be  effectively  removed 
In  waste-treatment  plants.  Thus,  It  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  wash  water,  rather  than 
out  of  the  detergent  box,  if  its  elimination 
ultimately  is  deemed  desirable. 

Despite  all  the  foregoing  considerations.  It 
still  might  be  Judicious  to  move  rapidly  to 
eliminate  phosphate  if  It  posed  a  clear  threat 
to  the  well-being  of  the  population.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  eutrophication  Is  not  so  much 
a  pollution  problem  as  it  is  a  recreational 
and  esthetic  problem.  We  do  not  minimize 
the  need  for  action  to  preserve  such  natural 
beauty  as  remains  to  us,  but  surely  eutroph- 
ication does  not  merit  the  same  urgency 
as  hazards  to  health,  for  example. 

So,  why  the  big  hurry?  At  the  very  least 
we  should  find  out  scientifically  how  much 
contribution  detergent  phosphate  Is  making 
to  accelerated  eutrophication.  Right  now, 
there  Isn't  even  a  reliable  test  to  determine 
how  much  phosphate  algae  require  for 
growth.  Such  a  t^st  is  being  developed,  but 
wont  be  ready  for  two  years.  One  critical 
application  of  this  test  will  be  to  determine 
whether  algae  may  be  getting  all  their  phos- 
phate needs,  and  maybe  more,  from  ground- 
water runoff  containing  fertilizer,  animal 
waste,  etc.  Researchers  may  well  discover  that 
the  eutrophication  problem  would  remain 
even  If  no  detergent  phosphate  found  its 
way  Into  the  nation's  streams  and  lakes. 

For  all  the  good  reasons  we  have  stated, 
we  caution  the  legislators  and  the  adminis- 
trators against  shooting  from  the  hip.  They 
may  blast  phosphate  out  of  detergents,  but 
they  may  not  be  very  proud  of  their  victory 
when  the  facts  are  finally  in. 


THE  EUROPEAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
world  today  there  is  perhaps  no  finer,  or 
more  effective,  organization  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights  than  the  Euro- 
pean Human  Rights  Commission.  The 
Commission  is  the  only  international  in- 
stitution to  which  citizens  whose  coun- 
tries subscribe  to  the  European  Human 
Rights  Convention  can  make  legal  appeal 
if  they  believe  their  own  country  or  its 
authorities  are  denying  them  such  fun- 
damental rights  as  fair  administration 
of  justice,  freedom  of  expression  and 
opinion,  respect  of  family  life,  freedom  of 
religion,  or  the  right  to  education. 

The  European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  which  consists  of  56  articles, 
came  into  force  In  1953.  The  treaty, 
which  has  been  subscribed  to  by  16  Euro- 
pean nations,  not  only  defines  fimda- 
mental  human  freedoms  but  establishes 
the  legal  machinery  to  see  to  it  that  these 
freedoms  are  protected.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  document  is  the  most  important 
one  to  emerge  from  the  more  than  60 
treaties  and  agreements  so  far  drafted 
by  the  Council  of  Europe. 

The  casework  of  the  Commission  has 
been  enormous.  The  first  case  ruling  was 
handed  down  in  1955,  and  since  that 
time  more  than  4,500  cases  have  been 
considered.  About  half  the  appeals  are 
made  from  men  in  prison. 

Appeals  must  relate  to  the  Human 
Rights  Convention.  The  Commission  does 
not  rule  on  the  validity  of  a  conviction, 
rather  it  examines  the  machinery  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Appeals  which  clearly  involve  potential 
cases  for  the  Commission  are  answered 
by  its  secretariat  with  a  statement  of 
procedures  and  a  request  for  precise  de- 
tails. When  these  are  received,  the  dos- 
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sier  is  submitted  to  the  Commission, 
which  consists  of  legal  experts  from  each 
of  the  treaty  sUtes. 

If  the  Commission,  which  meets  about 
eight  times  a  year,  declares  the  case  "ad- 
missible." the  secreuriat  prepares  a  full 
examinaUon.  It  has  often  proved  the 
case  that  during  this  process  of  uncov- 
ering fau:ts,  governments  act  before  the 
Commission  does. 

Upon  completion  of  the  invesUgation. 
the  Commission  can  refer  an  apparent 
violation  of  the  Human  Rights  Treaty  to 
the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  EiiTope.  or  to  the  Court  of  Human 
Rights.  The  Court  has  so  far  received 
about  a  dozen  cases  and  ruled  there  were 
treaty  violations  in  three. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Eu- 
ropean Human  Rights  Commission  is  an 
effective  and  worthwhile  institution.  The 
16  European  nations  that  have  signed  the 
Convention  on  Human  Rights  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  allow  their  citizens 
a  court  of  last  resort  beyond  the  confines 
of  their  own  borders.  The  recognition 
that  a  nation  s  decisions  on  matters  of 
human  rights  should  be  placed  in  review 
before  a  commission  of  its  peers  is  a  sig- 
nificant one  Through  the  work  of  the 
European  Human  Rights  Commission, 
the  rhetoric  for  the  need  for  an  mterna- 
Uonal  human  rights  commission  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  freedom  and  lib- 
erty of  its  citizens  is  becoming  a  reality 

FUTURE  FOR  SMALL  TOWNS 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one 
area  which  is  very  much  on  the  minds  of 
all  of  us  Is  the  question  of  where  and  how 
our  population,  which  will  double  to  400 
miUion  Americans  by  the  year  2015.  wUl 

live. 

In  this  regard  many  of  us  have  re- 
peatedly endorsed  programs  to  aid  the 
growth  and  development  of  small  towns. 

Our  smaller  communities,  have  how- 
ever, been  overlooked  all  too  often  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  which 
see  more  visible  crises  in  our  larger  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

In  Miimesota  we  have  842  incorporated 
towns.  102  of  which  are  within  the  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  of  the 
Twin  Cities.  With  the  exception  then  of 
Duluih  and  Moorhead.  the  remaining 
738  communities  are.  by  definition,  small 
towns. 

At  St.  John's  University  near  St. 
Cloud.  Biinn..  the  small  city  is  very  much 
m  focus.  There,  at  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Local  Government,  and  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Edward  Henry, 
an  impressive  study  of  "Micro-City"  Is 
being  conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 
from  the  Pord  Foundation. 

Recently  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor published  an  excellent  featiu-e  on  this 
study,  which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

RCSKAaCMKkS  SKXTCM   QUALITT-oy-LtFX 
POTUrrlAL   FOB  THZ  SMALL  CiTT 

(By  Mary  FrancM  Bohm) 
Tb«  caa«  for  the  small  city,  long  suppresaAd 
by  tbe  clamoroua  demands  of  the  big  city. 
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Is  persuasively  stated  and  well  documented 
bv  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Local  Govern- 
ment at  St.  John's  University  near  St.  Cloud. 
Minn. 

The  center  was  esUbllshed  two  years  ago 
with  a  grant  from  the  Pord  Foundation.  In 
maitlng  the  grant,  the  foundation  com- 
mented that  the  best  hope  of  stemming  the 
flow  of  population  to  the  big  cities  Is  to  make 
life  more  attractive  in  the  smaller  ones  It  Is 
the  only  research  center  in  the  United  States 
focusing  exclusively  on  cities  with  popula- 
tions between  10.000  and  50.000. 

MUNICIPAL  ASSrrS  INVKNTOanCD 

•We  believe  that  decentralisation  Is  feasi- 
ble and  that  tiie  small  city  h;ia  a  future." 
s.i:d  Dr  Edward  Henry,  head  of  the  Depart - 
meiu  of  C.  vern;nem  at  St.  John's  and  NIayor 
of  St.  CU'Ud  -We  are  takint?  a  \cmz.  hard 
look  at  the  potential  of  the  small  city  for  ab- 
sorb.ni?  part  of  the  rural  nnd  :arm  drift  to 
th?  liT^.r  o;tv  and  f^r  providing  more  gracf- 
ful  living  in  the  luture" 

The  >tudy  1-*  b*;n?  m.ide  by  students  and 
pro.e--s  rs  in  fl'.e  Minnesota  colleijes.  They 
have  mterviewe.l  citizens  .-.nd  municipal  tin- 
c.al-i  .11  a  a.->/en  Minnesota  cities  in  the  10- 
O00-50j?00  ;H)Dulation  bracket — Albert  L«;a. 
Au-.:in  B<>m.dji  Peri?us  Falls.  H'.botni?.  Man- 
kato.  Muar:^ead  Ni  .v  U'm.  Red  Wing.  Sl 
Clovd.  Willmar  and  Winona. 

Among  the  studies  is  an  Inventory  v.f  the 
present  phvslcal  and  flnanclal  assets  of  these 
12  cities  and  their  projected  demands  for 
services  and  personnel  Pour  cities  were 
chosen  for  an  in-depth  survey  of  attitudes 
about  what  constitutes  the  "good  life  '  In  a 
small  city— what  priorities  people  place  on 
Job  opportunities,  health,  education,  and 
recreauon  facilities. 

TBKNDS  OlSCOVCaCO 

A  mlddletown-type  series  of  case  studies 
of  St.  Cloud,  analyzing  the  dynamics  of  poli- 
cymaking. Is  to  be  puhllshe.1  soon  A  fasci- 
nating studv  delves  into  the  power  structure 
of  small  cities  Another  examines  compamllve 
expenditure  patterns  The  profile  of  the  city 
councilman  and  mayors  m  all  12  cities  is 
Interesting  reading:  li  confirms  the  view  that 
municipal  Jobs  are  not  prestigious  and  that 
morale  of  officeholders  u  apt  to  be  low 

•While  these  studies  will  provide  unassail- 
able data  that  should  bt  useful  to  smaller 
cities  throughout  the  country,  the  primary 
function  of  the  center."  Dr.  Henry  said,  "is 
to  act  as  a  catalyst  In  fomenting  attention 
for  the  smaller  city." 

The  center  Is  bringing  local  officials  to- 
gether In  regional  conferences  to  discuss  their 
problems  and  to  learn  how  to  articulate 
their  needs  more  effectively  to  state  legisla- 
tures and  federal  agencies  The  center  also 
encourages  other  colleges  to  become  research 
centers  for  communities,  and  It  has  received 
additional  funds  from  the  Hill  Family  Foun- 
dation for  this  purpose. 

The  Mlcro-Clty  Study,  aa  the  St.  John's 
project  Is  called.  Is  having  some  valuable 
incidental  effecu.  The  research  assignments 
are  popular  with  students.  "This  Is  what  we 
mean  by  relevant  educaUon."  one  student 
said.  A  number  of  master's  theses  are  being 
written  on  related  topics,  and  many  students 
indicate  an  Intention  to  make  municipal 
government  their  career. 

Some  of  tbe  studies  are  Incomplete  and 
none  have  been  published  yet.  But  Dr.  Henry 
says  that  certain  trends  are  observable  and 
some  solutions  indicated.  The  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  rescuing  the  small  city  Is  a  political 
one.  the  multiplicity  of  overlapping  goveni- 
menUl  uniu.  State  legislatures  must  bring 
about  Bcxne  sort  of  consolidation  along  re- 
gional lines,  he  believes.  He  cites  the  Region- 
al Development  Act  passed  by  tbe  BllnneaoU 
Legislature  In  19«9  which  divides  the  state 
Into  11  regions  and  establishes  planning  and 
development  commissions  slmUar  to  tbe 
highly  successful  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan 
CouncU. 

Dr.  Henry  foresees  a   small  city  In  each 


region  becoming  a  "mother  city."  a  modern 
parallel  to  tbe  major  city  of  tbe  ancient 
Greek  city  state  •The  mother  city  must  pos- 
sess a  private  and  public  Infrastructure  sup- 
porting a  variety  of  services  that  will  provide 
the  desirable  cultural  amenities,'^  be  said. 

POtSONAL    SAfTTT    NOTED 

Chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the 
United  Stales  note  that  the  comparative 
safety  of  city  streets  In  the  small  city  and 
the  superior  opportunities  for  recreation 
have  already  noticeably  Increased  the  at- 
tractiveness of  employment  there.  The  de- 
centralized college  system  has  seeded  centers 
of  culture  In  many  states.  The  •New  Federal- 
Ism'— which  alms  to  start  money  and  power 
flowing  back  to  sutes  and  cities — should  also 
bring  back  some  high  quality  people.  It  has 
been  suggested 

Dr  Henry  would  do  more  than  Just  let 
these  trendi  take  their  course.  He  argues  It 
should  be  public  policy  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  iile  ui  small  cities.  He  cites  the  Mals- 
jii*  Ue  la  Culture  tcultiire  houses)  estab- 
I;siii'd  n  •«  r.utn'oor  of  cities  in  Prance  by 
.».nilre  Malraux  during  his  regime  as  minister 
i.t  cuiiiirc.  Tliese  cenicr-^  contain  a  well- 
equipped  thea'cr.  exhibition  hall,  record 
library,  and  oilier  facilities.  Plrat-rate  art 
exhibits,  ci  m-erts.  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances Molt  these  ceniirs.  Funds  come  partly 
iroin  the  iiUes  ai:d  partly  Irom  the  French 
Government. 

The  Mlcro-Clty  Study  promises  to  come 
up  with  a  irimber  of  ideas  for  enriching  life 
in  small  cities.  Ideas  that  could  become  the 
basis  of  public  policy. 
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ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  better 
than  any  speech  on  the  subject,  reporter 
Haynes  Johnson's  recent  series  in  the 
Washington  Post  portiays  an  America 
n'hose  quality  of  life  is  threatened  by  the 
environmental  destruction  wrought  by 
our  reckless  pursuit  of  bigness  and  abun- 
dance at  any  price. 

He  reports  an  increasingly  grisly  scene, 
and  a  deeply  disturbed  public.  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  home  for  10  million 
Americans,  there  is  the  smog  report 
along  with  the  regular  newscast.  In  the 
western  desert  It^hds,  there,  are  the  dying 
coyotes,  poisoned  in  predator  control  pro- 
grams, running  vomiting  across  the 
country  side,  spewing  out  the  poison  as 
they  go.  passing  it  on  in  the  ecosystem  to 
threaten  other  species. 

There  are  angry  citizens  in  Missoula. 
Mont.,  sturmed  by  the  increasing  air 
pollution  in  that  nature's  paradise,  re- 
membering a  time  last  December  when  a 
temperature  inversion  brought  pollution 
readings  close  to  the  levels  in  London  in 
1952  which  killed  2.000  people.  There  is 
the  "dead  sea  "  of  up  to  20  square  miles 
in  the  ocean  off  New  York  City,  poisoned 
by  sewage  sludge  being  dumped  offshore 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  4.5  million  tons  a 
year,  confronting  the  Nation  with  the 
frightening  fact  that  the  ocean  itself  is 
no  longer  invulnerable  to  the  moimting 
tide  of  wastes  from  our  affluent  society. 

What  of  the  future?  This  is  what 
America's  young  people  are  now  asking, 
because  they  will  inherit  the  mess.  Where 
is  the  meaning  in  a  society  that  has  so 
distorted  its  values  that  It  destroys  the 
very  quality  of  life  for  the  individual 
which  it  has  always  professed  as  its 
fundamental  aim? 

A  tough  air  pollution  control  official 
In  Los  Angeles,  quoted  by  the  reporter  In 
the  series,  states  it  well: 


You  know.  I  really  feel  for  these  young 
kids  today.  Many  of  them  are  growing  up 
in  our  cities  never  knowing  what  It's  like  to 
smell  burning  leaves  In  the  fall,  or  pick  blue- 
berries in  the  spring,  or  see  the  stars  at 
night  over  their  home*.  They're  growing  up 
without  even  knowing  about  some  of  tbe 
best  things  that  we  all  Just  took  for  granted 
when  we  were  bom. 

What  kind  of  America?  What  kind  of 
future?  There  are  the  fundamenUl  ques- 
tions we  will  be  deciding  as  our  insUtu- 
tions  and  our  people  attempt  to  respond 
to  the  environmental  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Haynes 
Johnson's  excellent  series  In  the  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point.  ^^        ^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pollution  Dims  Los  Angeles'  Loitt  Dkeams 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
Los  Angeles.- Valley  of  the  angels.  Amer- 
ican dream,  go  West— go  West  to  the  beaches, 
mountains,   palms,   to   tbe  easy  life,  rancb 
houses,  benign  climate,  to  tbe  new  Job.  big 
money,  new  town. 
So  they  have  gone  West. 
They  are  richer  than  all  tbe  old  dreams, 
more  favored  by  all  tbe  old  cberUbed  stand- 
ards of  success.  They  have  more  goods,  more 
creature    comforts,    more    air    conditioners, 
more  cars.  Their  personal  demands,  like  those 
of  tbelr  society,  are  insatiable. 

They  are  primary  examples  of  an  Ameri- 
can phenomenon.  While  the  country's  popu- 
laUon  doubles  every  60  years.  Its  demand  for 
electrical  power  doubles  every  10  years. 

But  here,  in  the  largest  heavUy  Industrial- 
ized semi-tropical  area  In  the  world,  that 
raUo  Is  accelerated.  Here,  the  population  has 
more  than  doubled  In  25  years  and  the  de- 
mand for  electrical  energy  U  six  times  as 
great  as  It  was  In  1945. 

Because  Los  Angeles  Is  so  prosperous,  be- 
catise  It  Is  so  young,  and  because  It  has  been 
so  fast  to  adopt  new  ways.  It  has  been  called 
"the  city  of  the  future."  on  the  theory  that 
whatever  Is  going  to  happen  In  other  cities 
wlU  happen  first  In  Los  Angeles. 

And  there  It  Is.  on  the  freeway— "Escape. 
An  enterprising  huckster  has  placed  a  bUl- 
board  where  passing  motorlsU  can  see  the 
inducement  to  abandon  "the  city  of  tbe  fu- 
ture" for  some  new  community  back  In  tbe 

hills.  ,  ^       .^    , 

If  people  are  trying  to  escape  tbe  city  or 
tbe  future."  U  tbls  the  fate  of  all  large  Amer- 
ican cities? 

For  all  their  blessings  of  climate  and  com- 
fort Southern  Callfomlans  live  amid  official 
reports  of  "alerts",  of  noise,  smog,  congestion 
and.  now,  of  Increasing  rhetoric  over  an  old 
problem — pollution. 

"It's  our  Increased  demand  for  goods  and 
services — the  Increased  desire  for  more  and 
more  affiuence — that  comes  Into  direct  con- 
flict with  the  need  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment." says  Stanley  Greenfield,  head  of  tbe 
Rand  Corp. "8  environmental  sciences  depart- 
ment at  Santa  Monica. 

••This  U  completely  contrary  to  the  eco- 
nomic drives  of  this  country.  How  do  you 
get  the  affluent  to  give  up  some  of  bis  afflu- 
ence? How  do  you  get  indusry  to  say.  •dont 
buy  my  products' — or  'let's  not  make  more 
than  a  certain  number'?" 

His  is  tbe  voice  of  tbe  expert.  But  An- 
gellnos  dont  require  scientists  to  be  re- 
minded of  their  dally  problem: 

Turn  on  your  car  radio  and  get.  along 
with  each  newscast,  a  smog  report.  Drive 
Into  a  gas  station  and  buy  tbe  "cleanest" 
gasoline. 

Pick  up  a  newspaper  and  read  about  smog 
killing  tbe  lOO-year-old  ponderosa  pine  on 
the  slopes  of  tbe  Los  Angeles  basin  ...  Or 
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tbe  speech  by  tbe  biologist  warning  of  a  cur- 
tain of  smog  producing  famine  ...  Or  the 
eventual  need  for  gas  masks  simply  to 
breathe  outdoors. 

ALL   ABB   CONCERNED 

Listen  to  the  teen-ager  talk  about  tbe  oil 
slick  that  ran  down  the  coast  from  Santa 
Barbara  and  made  It  Impossible  for  him  to 
swim  at  Long  Beach  ...  Or  tbe  naturalist 
say  the  blrdllfe  Is  disappearing  ...  Or  tbe 
health  official  remark  that  pollution  Is  a 
serious  problem  "because  we  know  so  little 
about  It  and  there  Is  always  the  threat  of 
a  major  disaster"  ...  Or  tbe  pollution  con- 
trol expert  say,  "We've  Just  got  to  preserve 
tbls  tbln  veneer  of  air  if  we  want  to  take 
care  of  life  on  tbls  planet,  if  we  dont  want 
to  see  tbe  earth  become  a  dead  clnd«r"  .  .  . 
Or  the  urban  expert  speak  of  tbe  day  when 
citizens  may  be  required  to  get  licenses  to 
travel  in  a  car  from  California  to  visit  rela- 
tives m  tbe  Midwest  .  .  .  Or  .  .  . 

But  In  Los  Angeles  you  don't  bave  to 
listen.  Just  look. 

Your  Jet  plane  comes  In  from  tbe  East 
descending  from  tbe  deepest  of  blue  skies 
over  tbe  mountain.  Suddenly,  you  drop  Into 
a  brown  sea  of  air  extending  from  moun- 
tains to  tbe  Pacific.  Tbe  conversation 
changes.  Now,  people  are  talking  about  pol- 
lution. 

Try  though  they  do,  many  natives  cannot 
get  away  from  it  on  the  ground. 

When  be  came  back  to  Los  Angeles  from 
his  government  Job  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Lu 
Haas  was  determined  to  move  his  family 
away  from  the  smog.  Haas,  now  on  tbe  Cali- 
fornia staff  of  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  settled 
close  to  tbe  ocean  in  an  area  relatively  free 
of  smog.  He  finds  another  situation  when 
be  drives  to  his  office  each  momning. 

PLAT    PERIOD    CtTRTAILED 

"There  you  are  on  the  freewajrs,  beading 
east."  he  says,  "and  ahead  of  you  Is  a 
blanket  of  smog.  And  you've  got  your  radio 
on  and  you  hear  the  warning  that  the  schools 
in  tbe  San  Gabriel  Valley  bave  been  advised 
to  curtail  exercU?  and  recreation  programs 
for  that  day  because  of  the  heavy  smog. 
Think  about  those  kids — thousands  and 
thousands  of  kids  affected — and  that's  not  a 
rare  occurence.  It  happens  all  the  time." 

On  South  Grevllea  Avenue  In  the  heart 
of  suburban  Inglewood.  residents  dally  face 
a  more  Immediate  concern.  Every  minute  or 
BO.  day  and  night.  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  a 
Jet  airplane  rumbles  low  over  the  houses 
on  the  way  to  touchdown  at  nearby  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport.  As  tbe  Jets 
skim  over  with  a  deafening  noise,  trailing 
a  thick  black  cloud  of  exhaust,  they  leave 
in  their  wake  tangible  evidence  of  their  pas- 
sage. 

•'You  can't  keep  tbe  bouse  clean,"  says  Mrs. 
Winona  Coleman.  58.  of  10214  S.  Gr#vllea.  "It 
sifts  In  through  the  cracks  and  the  windows 
and  I  can't  do  anything  about  it.  The  plaster 
is  cracking,  and  I  know  tbe  noise  has  affected 
my  hearing. 

"Sometimes  you  feel  like  they're  coming 
right  In  here.  I  think  it's  bad  for  everyone. 
After  all.  you're  breathing  the  stuff." 

CLOSE   TO    RETIREMENT 

She  said,  a  bit  wistfully,  that  it  used  to  hi 
a  nice  neighborhood  when  she  and  her  hus- 
band moved  in  20  years  ago.  "If  we  were 
younger  we'd  definitely  get  out  of  here  and 
live  in  the  country.  My  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  they  moved  from  here  t>ecause 
they  wanted  to  get  the  children  out  of  this 
environment.  But  well  stick  It  out  because 
we're  so  close  to  retirement." 

Across  the  street,  Mrs.  Carol  Hoffman.  25. 
a  blond  housewife  and  mother  of  four, 
wasn't  so  patient.  "I'm  moving."  she  said, 
standing  at  her  front  door  looking  up  at  tbe 
planes.  "I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  live 
this  way.  And  when  they  go  over  at  night, 
tbe   children   scream.   Tbe   noise   seems   to 


pierce  their  ears.  Everyone  that  can  Is  mov- 
ing out." 

That  kind  of  concern  can  be  found  all 
over  Los  Angeles  today.  It  helps  to  explain 
why  the  pollsters  now  say  pollution  has  re- 
placed financial  difficulties,  campus  unrest 
and  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  the  primary  po- 
litical issue  In  the  most  poptUotis  state. 

From  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  down,  every 
poUtician  is  getting  into  tbe  act. 

In  offices,  at  cocktail  pcurties,  on  campuses, 
in  the  press  and  on  television  pollution  Is  a 
constant  topic.  There  are  new  organizations 
and  new  slogans  designed  to  fight  the  new 
cause.  Even  the  biunper  stickers,  those  mod- 
est testimonials  to  tbe  public  mood,  are 
fEdllng  swiftly  into  line.  "Oallfomla."  says 
one  sticker,  "Save  It  or  Leave  It."  Other 
cars  passing  by  bear  other  messages;  "Sup- 
port a  Lesser  Los  Angeles. "  "Save  Our  Coast- 
lln«."  "Clean  Air." 

Yet  for  all  the  attention,  even  veteran  con- 
servationists— and  some  politicians — ^vlew 
the  present  fanfare  with  a  certain  warineas. 
They  are  afraid  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  pass- 
ing fancy,  to  be  replaced  In  due  time  by  an- 
other convenient  Issue. 

"Of  covirse  it's  a  terribly  Important  Issue," 
says  Jess  Unruh.  Speaker  of  tbe  California 
Assembly  and  tbe  most  likely  next  opponent 
for  Gov.  Reagan.  "But  It  Isn't  going  to  mean 
a  damn  thing  unless  tbe  people  are  prepared 
to  do  something  about  It. 

"It's  nice  that  after  all  this  time  Reagan 
has  discovered  smog  In  Los  Angeles  and  pol- 
lution in  Stin  Francisco  Bay.  What  It 
amoimts  to  Is  every  politician  is  trying  to 
capitalize  on  tbls  as  an  issue.  Some  are  sin- 
cere, some  are  good,  some  are  not.  It's  also 
another  place  where  the  opinion  makers 
have  bave  moved  to  create  a  new  climate. 

"But  there's  another  side  to  this:  "It's  a 
very  safe  baven  for  those  who  don't  want  to 
deal  with  sltuns  and  blacks  and  tbe  problems 
of  tbe  Inner  cities.  It's  an  easy  a^-out." 

MOST   VISIBLB   TAaOXT 

No  one  denies  that  pollution  is  a  prob- 
lem. For  years  California — and  particularly 
Southern  California — ^has  been  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  what  man  Is  creating  for  himself 
and  bis  belrs.  Today,  with  President  Nixon 
leading  a  national  attack  on  environmental 
pollution,  California  remains  the  most  visi- 
ble target  for  an  examination  of  where  the 
country  Is  heading — and  what  It's  doing  to 
Itself. 

For  Callfomlans,  Riverside  County  Is  tbe 
gateway  to  tbe  desert,  to  dry  air,  and  sucb 
celebrity  communities  as  Palm  Springs,  100 
miles  Inland  from  Los  Angeles.  It  was  to 
Palm  Springs  that  Frank  Sinatra  had  fled  In 
the  fall  of  1968.  I've  had  It  with  Los  Angeles 
and  Hollwood."  Sinatra  bad  said  then.  "The 
smog  Is  so  bad  I  bave  to  visit  my  doctor 
three  times  a  week.  The  air  Isnt  fit  to 
breathe,  so  I'm  clearing  out." 

Now,  smog  has  come  to  Palm  Springs. 

The  problems  grow. 

In  tbe  fertile  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  set- 
ting for  John  Steinbeck's  "The  Grapes  of 
Wrath,"  scientists  point  to  another  example 
of  Imminent  ecological  disaster.  To  instir* 
greater  production  of  grapes,  nitrate  fer- 
tilizers bave  been  used  extensively  tboe. 
While  the  grapes  flourished,  so  did  .some- 
thing more  ominous.  The  nitrates  Altered 
down  to  the  water  table  and  began  appear- 
ing m  wells  In  dangerous  quantities. 

Other  chemicals  were  washed  off  the  land 
surface  by  rainfall  and  found  their  way  Into 
the  San  Francisco  Bay,  adding  to  pollution 
and  the  poisoning  of  flsh  and  marine  life. 

Statistics  tell  tbe  story. 

Draw  a  60-mlle  circle  around  Los  Angeles 
and  you  encompass  tbe  lives  of  10  million 
Americans.  Living  on  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  California,  they  ac- 
count for  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  state's 
population,  income,  employment,  cars  and 
telephones.  In  Los  Angeles  County  25  years 
ago,  almost  all  tbe  electricity  was  generated 
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by  hydroelectric  plants  that  produced  no  air 
pollution.  Today.  90  percent  of  It  14  generated 
in  steam  electric  generating  plants  burning 
natural  gas  or  fuel  oil.  When  high-sulfur 
fuel  oil  Is  burned,  houses,  cars,  boats,  and 
vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plants— all 
are  damaged. 

At  current  demand  rates,  by  1980  Los  An- 
geles County  wUl  be  generaUng  100  blUlon 
kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy.  The  fig- 
ure for  1969  was  43  blUlon  kilowatt  hours. 

CAllfomla  thus  Is  providing  a  model  for 
the  i««t  of  the  nation.  In  addition,  some  of 
the  best  research  being  done  In  the  field  la 
coming  out  of  California  campuses  and  pri- 
vate Institutions 

At  the  Rand  Corp.  Stanley  Greenfield  was 
talking  about  the  future  and  raising  the 
kind  of  questions  that  are  today  confront- 
ing every  American. 

paiCE   or    CHANCE 

"What  Is  the  fuU  price  of  ch.inge?"  he  was 
laying.  "What  Is  the  Impact  of  pollution  on 
the  degradation  of  our  environment — on 
health,  weather,  climate?  Then  there  Is  the 
real  question:  how  do  you  get  acroos  to  the 
decision-makers  what  must  be  done?" 

There  are  only  90  miles  of  open  beach 
left  In  California,  less  than  an  Inch  of  space 
for  each  person  In  the  state.  "Is  this  part  of 
the  quality  of  the  environment?"  he  asked. 
"I  think  It  Is 

•The  normal  ecological  balance  Is  start- 
ing to  be  disturbed,  so  you  have  those  who 
say  we  have  10  years  before  the  degeneration 
Is  Irreversible,  and  the  extremes  that  you 
hear  about  are  not  that  far  from  reality." 

"What  we  have  to  do  In  this  country — 
and  what  we've  never  done  before — Is  say. 
'This  Is  the  kind  of  environment  we  want.' 
and  determine  what  It's  going  to  take  to  get 
us  there." 

Another  kind  of  concern  was  expressed 
by  Dr.  Lester  Breslow.  dean  of  the  School 
of  Public  Health  at  nCL.\  and  former  state 
health  officer. 

"The  point  of  view  of  what's  economically 
feasible  from  the  standpoint  of  Industry," 
he  said.  "Is  often  directly  opposed  to  the 
public  Interest  from  the  standpoint  of 
health.  Now  you  can  expand  this  to  such 
things  as  the  location  of  power  plants. 

"The  sirgiunent  is  made  that  we  have  to 
advance  through  technology — create  more 
Jobs  and  so  forth — but  what  we  need  to  do 
as  a  nation  is  to  decide  whether  technologi- 
cal progress  Is  going  to  be  guided  by  narrow 
economic  Interests  or  by  the  public  Interest 
in  health  and  the  quality  of  life 

"That's  the  Issue.  That's  the  fundamental 
Issue.  And  we  haven't  decided  yet.  If  any- 
thing, today  we're  more  In  favor  of  the  nar- 
row economic  interests." 

LONC-TSEM  KWWtHS 

If  such  men  tend  to  take  the  more  phil- 
osophical view,  even  the  public  officials  di- 
rectly charged  with  pollution  control  speak 
of  their  Immediate  problems  In  terms  of 
long-term  effects.  Louis  J.  Fuller,  air  pollu- 
tion control  officer  for  Los  Angeles  County, 
turns  rapidly  from  the  present  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

Puller,  regarded  as  a  tough  enforcement 
officer,  says  bltintly,  "the  easiest  way  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  (air  pollution)  Is  pu'  a  stop 
to  It.  This  Is  the  reason  why  I  have  taken 
action  In  45.000  criminal  cases — and  I'm  not 
talking  about  taking  the  hotisewlfe  to  court 
because  she  violated  the  rules  at  the  dump. 
And  we've  got  a  98  per  cent  conviction  rec- 
ord to  back  that  up.  And  I  like  to  think 
that  because  of  the  battles  we've  bad  the 
problem  should  be  easier  for  other  areas." 

Because  of  tough  regulations  and  a  hard- 
nosed  enforcement  policy.  Puller  says  air 
pollution  In  Los  Angeles  Is  now  on  the 
downward  trend.  Things  should  continue  to 
Improve  until  the  1980s,  he  says,  with  one 
great  problem  In  the  future.  If  population. 
and  cars,  keep  Increasing  as  they  have  in 


the  past.  Los  Angeles,  like  other  areas.  Is  In 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  numbers 
alone. 

Taking  a  long  look  himself.  Puller  says: 

"When  you  realize  that  the  turn  of  the 
century  Is  only  30  years  away.  It  makes  you 
pause  and  ask  yourself  where  the  hell  we're 
going."  Nature  has  a  way.  If  things  get  out 
of  balance  too  far.  you're  going  to  get  a  good 
kick  In  the  teeth.  It  happened  to  us  once 
before  In  the  Thirties  when  half  of  the 
Middle  West  blew  away  with  the  wind. 

"It's  Just  possible  we  may  be  exceeding 
the  limits  that  make  It  possible  for  us  to 
return.  How  far  have  we  gone  already  In 
killing  oiT  our  wildlife,  our  birds  and  vege- 
tation? Lake  Erie  Is  a  dead  sea — and  the 
Hudson  and  the  Potomac.  Oood  Ood!  Ju.st 
think  about  it.  And  we  have  allowed  our 
cities  to  become  too  large.  When  you  get 
anything  the  size  of  Los  Angeles  It's  ridic- 
ulous." 

Puller,  a  bluff,  outspoken  man.  an  activist 
In.'stead  of  a  pessimist,  added  a  last  thought. 
If  he  were  young,  he  said,  he  would  be 
tempted  to  try  and  escape  himself  He  might 
go  off  to  Canada  and  start  fresh. 

"You  know.  I  really  feel  for  these  young 
ki'^s  today."  he  said.  "Many  of  them  are 
growing  up  In  our  cities  never  knowlne 
what  It's  Ike  to  smell  burning  leaves  In  th" 
fall,  or  pick  blueberries  In  the  spring,  or  see 
the  stars  at  night  over  their  homes.  They're 
growing  up  without  even  knowing  abon' 
some  of  the  best  things  that  we  all  Just 
took  for  granted  when  we  were  bom." 

Poison  Ravages  DssniT's  Lnx  Ctcls 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Phoenix — Coyotes  are  predators.  They 
prey  on  rodents,  game  and.  when  they  can 
find  them,  sheep  and  cattle  Por  years  the 
federal  government  has  been  "controlling" — 
that  Is.  killing — them  by  an  extensive  poison 
program. 

Across  the  Arizona  desert,  and  In  other 
western  states,  hundreds  of  bait  stations  are 
put  out  each  year  In  each  station,  treated 
meat  Is  set  out  alongside  government  signs 
announcing  that  poison  Is  being  used  "to 
kill  predatory  animals  which  would  harm 
your  livestock  and  game  animals." 

Inside  the  meat  Is  Implanted  Compound 
1080.  a  highly  toxic  chemical  capable  of  kill- 
ing at  very  low  concentrations.  A  single 
pound  Is  enough  to  kill  18  million  squirrels. 
It  Is  an  odorless,  colorless  poison  that  does 
not  decompose  In  bait  or  poisoned  carcasses. 
It  attacks  the  central  nervous  system,  af- 
fecting the  brain,  heart,  liver,  and  kidney. 
There  is  no  known  antidote  for  It. 

It  can  be  fatal  to  man.  There  have  been  at 
least  13  proven  fatal  cases  and  five  suspected 
deaths  from  1080  poison 

The  1080  poison  has  another  quality  that 
Is  a  key  part  of  this  story:  Its  ability  to  kill 
continues  beyond  the  first  animal  to  eat  It. 

It  has  the  potential,  as  one  government  pa- 
per describes  the  process,  of  acting  as  "a 
biological  high  explosive.  Cats.  dogs,  and 
other  carnivorous  animals  feed  on  dead  ro- 
dents and  may  be  poisoned  by  the  1080  In 
the  carcasses." 

The  coyote,  being  a  member  of  the  dog 
family.  Is  killed  by  1080.  with  a  special  re- 
action. After  eating  the  poison,  he  may  run 
as  far  as  20  miles  before  dying.  As  he  runs, 
he  vomits  as  many  as  five  times.  Each  time, 
he  spews  poison  out  onto  the  grasses  and 
desert  soil.  Birds,  and  even  cattle,  who  might 
eat'the  affected  grass  are  liable  to  the  poison 
themselves. 

Rodents  and  carrlon-estlng  birds  such  as 
eagles,  buzzards,  hawks  and  ravens  that 
might  feed  on  the  carcass  of  the  coyote  be- 
come poisoned  also. 

Beyond  that,  conservationists  and  ecolo- 
gists  say  the  killing  of  coyotes  sets  off  a  bio- 
logical chain  reaction  with  devastating 
effect. 

The  coyote-rodent  cycle  Is  a  prime  example. 


ON    BOOENTS 


Coyotes  normally  feed  on  rodents — prairie 
dogs,  ground  squirrels,  rats,  gophers  and 
others  pests,  Including  rabbits.  When  the 
coyote  population  Is  "controlled."  the  rodent 
population  springs  up  In  greater  number, 
posing  another  kind  of  agricultural  threat: 
rodents  damage  the  crops. 

So  a  second  "control"  program  Is  then 
utilized.  Grain  mixed  with  1080  poison  Is 
seeded  across  the  landscape  to  control  the 
rodents.  Some  of  the  grain  Is  scattered  by 
helicopters.  It  becomes  a  deadly  bait  for  the 
prairie  dogs,  squirrels,  gophers  and  others. 
As  they  are  killed,  their  death  leads  to  still 
another  round  In  the  cycle. 

Many  of  the  dead  rodents  end  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  There,  they  are 
readily  available  to  be  consurtied  by  carnl- 
■vores  and  scavengers  of  all  kinds.  That 
leads  to  the  secondary  poisoning  of  yet  an- 
other class  of  animals. 

Badgers,  bears,  foxes,  raccoons,  skunks, 
opossums,  eagles,  hawks,  owls,  vultures — all 
are  exposed  to  possible  secondary  poisoning. 

FEaarr  neaslt  extinct 

The  black-footed  ferret,  one  of  the  rare 
species  of  North  America.  Is  nearlng  extinc- 
tion. The  primary  cause,  that  same  govern- 
ment study  says.  "Is  almost  certainly  poison- 
ing campaigns  among  the  prairie  dogs  which 
are  the  main  prey  of  the  ferret." 

To  such  arguments,  the  Wildlife  Service 
maintains  that  It  employs  the  poison  because 
It  kills  "selectively"  and  efficiently. 

Yet  there  Is  an  even  more  serious  question 
involved:  Whether.  In  fact,  the  control  pro- 
gram Is  necessary  at  all.  Figures  about  losses 
to  live-stock  are  hard  to  come  by,  but  two 
estimates,  one  private,  the  other  govern- 
mental, show  that  the  cost  of  the  poison 
program  actually  exceeds  the  livestock  losses. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  sheep  raised  In 
the  country  has  been  declining  In  recent 
years. 

The  1080  poison  Is  not  the  only  part  of 
the  government's  "predator  control  pro- 
gram." Implanted  In  the  desert  are  thou- 
sands of  what  are  called  "coyote  getters." 
They  are  guns  that  shoot  cyanide  In  the 
coyote's  mouth  when  he  tugs  at  the  scented 
trap.  In  addition,  some  20,900  strychnine 
tablets  are  being  used  this  year  In  Arizona. 

"You  go  back  and  sit  In  a  restaurant  In 
Washington.  DC  or  New  York  and  tell  peo- 
ple what's  happening  out  here  In  Arizona 
and  I'd  bet  that  half  of  the  people  wouldn't 
believe  you. "  said  Max  Pinch,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Arizona  Humane  Society. 

Finch  was  expressing  part  of  the  Intense 
controversy  the  poison  program  has  gen- 
erated here  and  In  other  western  states.  Por 
years,  conservation  groups  have  been  attack- 
ing the  program  with  little  effect.  Yet  for 
all  the  emotion  and  bitterness  It  has  aroused, 
only  now  Is  It  beginning  to  surface  as  a  na- 
tional concern. 

past  or  wniES  issue 

The  current  focus  on  environmental  prob- 
lems Is  taking  In  more  than  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution.  Pesticides  and  herbicides  and 
their  Impact  on  the  environment  are  also 
at  the  center  of  attention  The  position 
control  program  is  a  part  of  this. 

As  only  one  Indication  of  the  deep  feel- 
ings— and  the  new  Interest — aroused,  con- 
sider the  letter  written  by  Dr.  Raymond  P. 
Bock  Jr.  of  the  Pima  County  Medical  Society 
In  Tucson  to  the  director  of  the  U.S.  Wild- 
life Services  Dlvhlon  in  charge  of  the  poison 
program  In  Arizona. 

"The  Pima  County  Medical  Society  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  with  our  en- 
vironmental problems,"  Dr.  Bock  wrote.  "The 
Society  realizes  that  poisons  of  various  kinds 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  this  environment, 
to  the  ultlnukte  detriment  of  many  species, 
Incltidlng  homo  sapiens. 

"This  letter  was  triggered  by  your  Depart- 
ment's nukp  of  proposed  poison  (1080)  sites 
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for  1970  and  your  admission  of  about  a  40 
per  cent  increase  In  this  poison  program. 
When  one  considers  that  each  dot  on  that 
map  represents  40  pounds  of  sodlummono- 
fluoracetate-treated  meat,  dosage  enough  to 
kill  some  1,500  animals  each  dot,  one  wonders 
whether  someone  in  your  department  has 
gone  mad  from  a  personal  hatred  of  pred- 
ators. 

"In  this  regard,  consultation  with  trained 
biologists,  ecologlsts  and  mammaloglsts  has 
indicated  some  startling  inconsistencies. 

"Concerning  your  division  of  Wildlife  Serv- 
ices, we  have  found  consistent  objection  to 
your  methods  by  trained  biologists.  Further 
investigation  Into  the  entire  animal  control 
program  seems  to  indicate  widespread  sense- 
less killing  of  largely  beneficial  animals. 

"Since  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
conservation  organizations  that  favor  your 
methods,  or  for  that  matter,  any  trained 
biologists  that  favor  them,  we  wonder  what 
kind  of  misfits  may  be  perpetrating  this 
poison  campaign?" 

officials    DEFENSIVE 

Perhaps  because  of  such  criticism,  the  gov- 
ernment agents  react  extremely  defensively 
to  questions  about  the  poison  program.  In  an 
interview  with  Robert  Shriver,  director  of 
the  Wildlife  Services  Division  here,  virtually 
every  point  advanced  by  the  critics  was 
dismissed. 

"There  are  ecologlsts  and  ecologlsts."  he 
said.  "I  try  to  keep  emotion  out  of  this." 

He  was  striving,  he  said,  for  a  "practical 
approach"  to  a  practical  problem,  and  spoke 
of  weighing  the  Interests  of  wool  growers, 
cattlemen's  associations  and  sportsmen 
against  those  of  conservationists.  Once,  while 
referring  to  livestock  losses,  he  remarked 
that  there  "is  a  constitutional  right  for 
someone  to  protect  himself." 

As  for  the  larger  questions  of  environ- 
mental degradation:  "There's  a  whole  lot 
of  things  disturbing  the  balance  of  nature. 
When  man  set  foot  on  this  planet  he  upset 
the  balance." 

The  1080  poison,  he  said,  "is  recognized 
as  the  most  effective,  efficient  and  selective 
method  of  controlling  predators." 

Shriver  also  said  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  poison  does  Impair  other  wildlife.  On 
that  point,  at  least,  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  he  Is  wrong. 

Pour  years  ago.  In  a  congressional  hearing 
about  the  predator  control  program,  the 
following  exchange  took  place  between  Rep. 
John  D.  Dlngell  of  Michigan  and  Stanley  A. 
Cain,  assistant  secretary  of  Interior  for  fish, 
wildlife  and  parks: 

Dlngell:  .  .  .  "If  I  remember  you  folks  in 
the  Interior  Department  have  had  some  In- 
stances where  you  cleaned  out  your  coyotes 
very  thoroughly  In  the  area  and  followed  up 
the  next  year  by  being  overrun  with  rodents 
and  then  had  to  conduct  a  fairly  extensive 
rodent  program  to  bring  the  population  back 
Into  balance." 

Cain:  "I  think  that  U  a  general  fact  of 
federal  history  In  control  of  these  large 
predators.  This  Is  what  produced,  at  least 
this  Is  partly  what  produced,  the  control 
problems  for  deer  and  elk  In  national  parks. 
the  reduction  In  predators." 

That,  It  would  seem.  Is  reason  enough  to 
question  whether  such  a  program  should 
continue. 

There  are  other  serious  objections. 

"An  ecological  s>-stem  that  Is  less  stable  Is 
more  liable  to  collapse. "  says  Dr.  Gerald  A. 
Cole,  a  professor  of  zoology  at  Arizona  State 
University.  "This  Is  an  ecological  principle 
that  seems  to  hold  true  down  the  line.  Wny 
are  the  deer  in  trouble?  We  don't  know.  Have 
we  done  something  we  don't  even  know 
about? 

"When  you  start  managing  the  species 
you're  creating  strange  fluctuations.  A  lot  of 
things  die,  and  what,  precisely,  does  happen? 


Are  soil  and  vegetation  affected?  At  this 
point,  there  Is  no  way  of  any  honest 
appraisal." 

As  one  vivid  example.  Dr.  Cole  pointed  to  a 
problem  Involving  the  famous  saguaro  cactus, 
the  giant  cactus  that  Is  so  Identified  with  the 
Arizona  desert.  Today,  he  says,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  reproducing  and  are  in  danger  of 
extinction. 

One  reason,  be  suggests.  Is  that  an  Increase 
m  the  rodent  population  causes  them  to 
become  increasingly  destructive  in  eating  the 
roots  and  seeds  of  the  cactus. 

Other  critics  of  the  poison  program  make 
these  points:  that  It  is  bound  to  damage 
the  entire  wildlife  system,  and  eventually 
man  will  be  affected;  that  It  makes  better 
sense  to  upgrade  the  environment  instead  of 
degrading  it;  that  the  day  of  the  frontier  long 
has  passed,  and  with  It  comes  a  recognition 
that  wildlife  should  be  preserved  on  esthetic 
grounds  alone. 

Finally,  they  say,  the  government  Itself  In 
a  study  report  submitted  to  the  then  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall  in  1964  recommended 
against  the  use  of  1080  poison.  More  hostile 
critics  charge  the  government  bureaucracy 
with  continuing  to  use  It  for  a  baser  reason — 
to  perpetuate  their  own  Jobs. 

No  one  placed  the  problem  In  better  per- 
spective than  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  who  re- 
tired after  a  distinguished  career  as  a  New 
York  critic  and  nature  writer  to  live  in  the 
Arizona  desert.  Krutch,  a  mild  and  thought- 
ful man,  sat  in  the  living  room  of  his  ranch- 
house  style  home  in  Tucson,  looking  out 
across  the  desert  toward  the  distant  moun- 
tains, and  said  quietly,  "I'm  one  who  believes 
in  catastrophe." 

About  wildlife  problems,  he  said,  "it's  a 
fairly  bad  problem  everywhere,  but  Arizona 
Is  especially  bad.  One  reason  why  It's  so 
difficult  to  do  anything  about  it  is  people 
are  so  naive.  They  think  if  the  state  or  fed- 
eral government  spent  so  much  money  em- 
ploying so  many  people  it  must  be  Important. 
"But  lots  of  time  it's  really  a  case  of  vested 
interests,  people  protecting  their  own  Jobs. 
The  same  thing  Is  true  throughout  our 
society. 

"What  It  comes  down  to  Is  this:  Science  and 
technology  are  creating  more  problems  than 
they're  soiving — and  yet  we  go  right  on  with 
It." 

Krutch  reflected  on  the  changes  he  has 
witnessed  since  coming  to  the  desert. 
"Twenty  years  ago  in  Tucson  those  mountains 
would  have  stood  out  as  if  they  were  only 
two  blocks  away,  and  the  sky  was  brilliant 
and  clear.  Now  It's  beginning  to  look  like 
Los  Angeles." 

He  ended  on  a  gloomy  note. 
"This  may  be  the  end  of  our  civilization. 
It's  going  to  be  either  catastrophe  or  a  new 
civilization,  either  collapse  or  change. " 

He  might  have  added  that  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  predators,  one  familiar  figure 
still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Man. 

"Progress"  PotJi,s  Montana  Skt  WrrH 
Smell  and  Smoks 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
MissotJLA,  Mont. — When  the  first  dem- 
onstrations against  air  pollution  In  the  Mis- 
soula Valley  took  place  In  the  spring  of  1968, 
Marilyn  Templeton  and  Nancy  Fritz  did  not 
participate.  They  were,  as  they  said,  too  con- 
ventional; they  were  housewives  and  "good 
Republicans,"  not  activists. 

Today  they  head  an  otrganizatlon  that  Is 
taking  an  Increasingly  militant  stance  as  It 
attempts  to  do  something  about  pollution 
here  In  this  valley  tucked  away  In  the 
Rockies. 

"Now  I  can  understand  and  sympathize 
with  those  students  who  take  over  adminis- 
tration buildings,"  said  B4rs.  Templeton 
after  reciting  her  efforts  In  dealing  with  a 
host  of  state  and  local  agencies  from  the 
governor's  office  down. 


Mrs.  Fritz  adds: 

"Some  of  our  members  tell  us  they'll  come 
back  to  our  group  when  we're  ready  to  lie 
dovrn  In  front  of  the  trucks  and  stop  pro- 
duction at  the  paper  mill.  And  they're  right. 
We  know  they're  right." 

They  were  underscoring  a  fact  of  life  In 
Missoula,  Montana.  In  a  short  period  Mis- 
soula has  turned  from  apathy  to  action — 
and  anger — over  its  pollution  problems.  Mis- 
soula has  not  solved  those  problems,  but  it 
does  provide  evidence  of  how  swiftly  pollu- 
tion has  caught  on  as  an  emotional  Issue  In 
the  small  out-of-the-way  towns  of  America 
as  well  as  the  large  mainstream  ones. 

"You  can't  be  a  politician  in  Missoula 
and  say  the  companies  are  right  and  get 
elected,"  says  Sam  Reynolds,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  The  Missoullan,  the  local 
paper  that  Is  conducting  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  pulp  mills  that  are  filling  the 
narrow  valley  with  smoke. 

Last  month  Reynolds'  paper  greeted  the 
news  of  another  plant  planning  to  Icicate  In 
the  valley  in  the  new  fashion. 

"So  Missoula  is  going  to  get  a  $2  million 
chemical  plant,"  it  said.  "One  cheer.  The  old 
days  of  reflexive  rah-rah  over  every  bit  of 
Industrial  expansion  are  gone  forever.  More 
and  more  economists  and  industrialists,  not 
to  mention  environmentalists  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  are  thinking  that  an  ever-grow- 
ing economy  Isn't  all  that  It's  cracked  up 
to  be.  Other  values  now  come  first. 

"...  If  the  plant  does  Increase  pollu- 
tion, then  nuts  to  It.  It  should  NOT  be  built. 
Pollution  abatement  Is  the  salient  value  In 
this  valley,  as  every  local  pcriitlclan  knows. 
And  any  politician  at  the  state  level  who 
fails  to  recognize  that  fact  does  so  at  peril 
of  losing  lots  of  votes." 

In  a  sense,  Missoula  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
nation.  It  is  no  sleepy  backwoods  town,  but 
a  university  community,  the  site  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  and  a  city  that  has 
grown  and  prospered  over  the  years.  Its  citi- 
zens are  proud  of  their  area,  and  the  beauty 
of  their  natural  surroundings.  They  live 
within  a  few  minutes  drive  of  some  of  the 
finest  trout  fishing  in  the  country,  and  of 
excellent  skiing.  Glacier  National  Park  and 
Yellowstone  are  within  easy  reach. 

And  the  are  typical  of  citizens  In  an- 
other Important  sense:  untU  recently,  they 
have  accepted  without  question  the  tradi- 
tional American  concept  of  industrializa- 
tion as  being  synonymous  with  progress.  They 
never  questioned  industry's  good  faith,  or  Its 
willingness  to  live  up  to  its  promises  vol- 
untarily. 

When  the  Hoemer  Waldorf  Corp.  opened  • 
paper  and  pulp  mill  In  1957.  the  people  of 
Missoula  took  for  granted  that  the  plant 
design  would,  as  promised,  provide  for  the 
"virtual  elimination  of  undesirable  water 
and  air  pollution." 

The  plant,  which  makes  Unerboard  and 
bleached  kraft  pulp  to  serve  a  number  of 
packaging  needs  throughout  America — 
everything  from  boxes  for  suits  to  the  lining 
around  refrigerators — enjoyed  economic  suc- 
cess. From  a  $7  million  operation  with  78 
employes  In  1957  it  grew  to  a  $30  million 
investment  and  438  employes  in  1968.  Pro- 
duction has  Increased  four-fold  In  that  time. 
With  -progress,  came  problems. 
The  plume  of  smoke  from  the  paper  mill 
can  be  spotted  for  miles.  It  fills  the  valley  not 
only  with  fumes,  but  with  a  foul  odor.  Com- 
pany officials  liken  the  smell  to  that  of  cab- 
bage cooking  on  the  kitchen  stove.  Others 
are  less  delicate.  The  odor  smells  unmistak- 
ably like  a  skunk. 

Unpleasant  as  that  Is,  odor  Is  not  the  prin- 
cipal problem.  Because  Missoula,  like  Los 
Angeles  and  Phoenix  is  In  a  valley  or  basin, 
temperature  inversions  frequently  occur, 
warmer  air  aloft  holds  down  cooler  air  In  the 
valley  along  with  the  spaoke,  dxist.  Industrial 
and  automotive  gases. 
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For  a  period  lut  December  wben  Mlsaoula 
lay  In  the  grip  of  a  week-long  temperature 
Inversion,  the  Mlsaoula  air  pollution  con- 
trol authority  recorded  atmospheric  data 
that  was  "startling."  according  to  Dr.  Ken- 
neth J.  Lampert.  the  city  health  ofBcer.  Dr. 
Lampert  said  the  readings  were  coming  close 
to  those  recorded  when  London  experienced 
a  major  pollution  crisis  In  1952,  when  3.000 
Londoners  died.  Now.  Dr.  Lambert  says, 
emergency  procedures  are  being  considered 
that  would  require  the  shutting  down  of 
every  poilutl<»i  source  in  the  valley  during 
such  an  inversion  period. 

He  also  says  that  hospital  admissions  for 
respiratory  ailments  go  up  dramatically  d\ir- 
ing  the  worst  air  pollution  months. 

The  company  matntjtins  Its  fumes  do  not 
create  a  •  •  • . 

"It's  not  a  medical  problem.  Us  an  odor 
problem,  and  that's  a  nuisance  and  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  go  great  lengths 
to  reduce  that. "  says  Roy  Countryman,  vice 
president  and  manager  of  the  Hoemer 
Waldorf  plant. 

The  company  Ls  now  spending  about  $2^ 
million  on  new  antl-polluUon  equipment,  he 
aajs,  and  intends  to  spend  several  times  that 
amount  before  the  mill  is  brought  Into  com- 
pliance with  Montana's  clean  air  standards. 

"I  represent  a  company  that  has  demon- 
strated— and  positively  demonstrated — Its 
wUllngness  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  put  In 
the  best  technology  to  do  the  Job.  Our  critics 
would  have  you  believe  we're  in  terrible 
shape.  We're  not.  We  are  In  great  shape. 
What's  changed  since  '57  when  we  came  In 
here  Is  a  lot  of  emotion,  and  a  genuine  in- 
terest In  pollution  problems." 

COMPANT  WAS  SXTKO 

Others  are  not  so  kind.  They  say  the  com- 
pany took  no  steps  to  change  until  a  long 
cantpalgn  that  began  in  Mlsaoula  resulted  in 
paaaage  of  Montana's  first  Clean  Air  Act  In 
1987.  Another  sharp  prod  came  when  the 
company  was  sued  in  an  Important  case  by 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Inc..  a 
national  organization  active  In  the  anti- 
pollution field. 

The  suit  claims  the  emission  of  noxious 
sulfur  compounds  by  the  company  has  de- 
graded the  balance  of  life  in  the  Bdlssoula 
area,  thereby  depriving  not  only  citizens  of 
the  region  of  their  natural  resources,  but  all 
citizens  of  the  nation.  It  seeks  a  permanent 
injunction  restraining  the  company  from 
emitting  the  compounds. 

The  company  says  such  an  Injuzurtlon 
could  put  it  out  of  business.  Its  promotional 
material  reminds  everyone  of  its  economic 
Impact  on  the  area.  Annual  purchases  of 
over  $30  million  worth  of  goods,  services  and 
raw  materials  Direct  or  Indirect  support  of 
hundreds  of  local  businesses.  Annual  pay- 
roll of  more  than  94  million.  Employes  pay- 
ing more  than  9113.000  a  year  in  income 
taxes. 

In  Missoula,  that's  big  money.  In  the  past. 
Jxist  the  briefest  recitation  of  such  economic 
power  would  have  been  sufficient  to  still 
effective  critics. 

It  Isn't  good  enough  today. 

Rather  than  ceasing  or  reducing  their  ef- 
forts, the  townspeople  have  continued  their 
attacks.  They  point  out  that,  despite.  Its  as- 
surances and  expenditure  of  money,  the 
company  still  hasn't  actually  Installed  its 
anti-pollution  devices.  Pear  is  widely  voiced 
that  the  company  intends  to  follow  an  old 
procedure  and  ask  for  a  "variance"  from  the 
state  board  of  health,  exempting  it  from 
pollution  regulations  becatiae  compliance 
would  work  a  ■hardship." 

ACUMONT    OfCXXASXa 

While  Missoula  walU.  the  atmosphere  has 
become  more  acrimonious  than  ever. 

"I  And  the  climate  within  town  very  de- 
structive," said  Daniel  Potts,  company  spokes- 
man. "Before  I  came  there  was  no  question 


in  my  mind  that  I  was  performing  a  socially 
useful  task.  Here  my  wife  and  I  encounter 
another  kind  of  attitude,  even  from  members 
of  church,  civic  and  other  community  groups. 

"Here,  you're  regarded  as  part  of  something 
that  exists  only  to  profit  and  pollute  the 
environment.  There's  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  we  do  more  than  profit  and  pollute, 
and  there's  no  question  that  we  make  a  prod- 
uct essential  to  society. 

"We  recognize  the  community's  desire — 
and  we  share  that  desire — to  clean  up.  At 
the  same  time,  the  conununlty's  overlooking 
a  lot  of  problems  when  it  asks  you  to  clean 
up  " 

What's  happened  is  clear  enough.  Anti- 
pollution has  become  a  cause,  one  that  is 
attracting  a  vocal  legion.  A  visit  to 
Missoula  leaves  the  strong  conviction 
that  there,  at  least,  this  cause  represents 
something  more  than  another  Instant  Ameri- 
can allegiance  It  seems  certain  to  remain 
a  primary  interest,  both  on  the  university 
campus  and  in  the  town. 

"Our  American  tradition  is  that  you  can 
do  anything  you  want  with  what  you  own." 
said  Mrs.  Arlene  Dale,  a  research  assistant 
to  Dr.  C.  C.  Gordon,  a  university  botanist 
who  is  gaining  a  national  reputation  for  his 
aitudies  of  the  effects  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion. "My  concern  is  that  Missoula  is  not 
going  to  be  like  that 

VAli^T    ON    DXCUNK 

"What  we're  trying  to  find  out  are  some 
basic  questions:  What  is  pollution  actually 
doing  to  the  plants  and  animal  population? 
Those  who  say  no  one's  died  In  the  Mlsaoula 
Valley  from  pollution  are  completely  missing 
the  point.  The  valley  is  on  the  decline.  At 
the  rate  It's  going.  It  may  be  60  years  or  a 
hundred  years,  before  it's  a  dead  valley. 

If  you  want  to  see  an  example  of  what  I'm 
talking  about  go  down  to  the  Anaconda  Val- 
ley. Toull  see  what  I  mean.  The  smelter 
operations  there  before  the  ttim  of  the  cen- 
tury killed  it.  It's  a  moonscape,  a  pock- 
marked desert.  Essentially  the  same  thing  is 
happening  to  the  Missoula  Valley.  The  de- 
cline has  already  set  In.  We  know  that 

"There  are  still  people  who  think  we're 
all  alarmists.  They  think  there's  nothing  to 
worry  about.  We  have  no  real  evidence.  There 
U  no  problem.  And  we  disagree  very  much. 

"Tou  know.  In  the  American  Industrtal 
thinking  you  have  no  problem  unless  you  are 
taken  to  court.  The  emissions  are  not  a  prob- 
lem, the  dead  and  dying  vegetation  Li  not  a 
problem.  It's  not  a  problem  until  you're 
taken  to  court." 

"VKBT  SSITUH   BSASON" 

"This  is  the  kind  of  commimity  I  Uke  to 
live  in — and  I  Intend  to  stay  here  and  make 
It  better.  It's  a  very  selfish  reason,  you  know. 
There's  nothing  more  basic  to  human  rights 
than  the  right  to  have  clean  air  and  clean 
water.  If  you  don't  provide  a  clean  en\-lron- 
ment  for  your  children,  what  have  you  done? 

"There's  pesticides  In  the  food  we  eat,  and 
pollution  in  the  3lr  we  breathe  and  water  we 
drink.  We've  always  accepted  these  as  the 
necessary  evils  of  American  technology.  We 
may  have  used  our  river  as  sewers  and 
pumped  pollution  in  the  air  because  that 
used  to  be  the  American  way — but  It's  not 
the  way  now." 

Such  militant  words  are  common  in  Mis- 
soula today.  There  will  be  more  of  them  In 
the  future. 

Mlsaoula  citizens  now  are  wrestling  with 
news  that  two  companies  plan  to  build  large 
plants  In  their  valley.  One  Is  a  formaldehyde 
plant,  the  other  a  particle  board  plant  No 
one  knows  for  sure  how  much  chemical 
vapor  will  be  emitted  into  the  air.  but  al- 
ready some  figures  are  creating  new  alarms. 

For  Nancy  Fritz,  whose  organization  called 
OASP  (Oala  Against  Smog  and  PolluUon) 
has  taken  a  leading  role  in  the  antl-poUu- 
tion  fight,  the  latest  news  adds  up  to  one 
more  frustration. 


She  still  has  great  faith  In  the  American 
system,  she  says,  but  she  confesses  to  nagging 
doubts.  "It's  not  working  on  pollution,"  she 
says.  "I  don't  go  along  with  these  doomsday 
theorists,  but  I'm  just  about  to  Join  them." 

SLtmcE     DcMPiNC     AT     New     YOSK     AUUIMS 

PuBuc   Arm   40  Ykais 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

N«w  YoKK. — Every  day,  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  a  barge  moves  slowly  out  of  the  New 
York  waterfront  into  the  harbor,  past  the 
Statute  of  Llt>erty,  and  on  to  its  final  desU- 
natlon  about  13  miles  off  the  Long  Island 
shore.  There  it  dumps  its  cargo — anywhere 
from  60.000  to  100,000  cubic  yards  of  sewage 
sludge — Into  the  ocean. 

The  sludge  is  the  final  remnant  of  what 
Is  left  from  the  12  New  York  City  sewage 
treatment  plants.  "What  results,"  as  one  of- 
ficial explained  It.  "is  relatively  inert  matter 
with  a  relatively  small  oxygen  content." 

New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  communities 
also  use  those  same  dumping  grounds  to 
dispose  of  their  sewage  sludge.  In  1968  alone, 
more  than  4>/a  million  tons  were  dumped 
there. 

Within  a  several-mile  radius  of  that  point, 
other  industrial  wastes  and  contaminated 
dredge  spoils  are  also  dximped  every  day,  sev- 
eral times  a  day. 

Acids  and  chemicals  from  the  plants  lining 
the  New  York  skyline,  materials  scooped  up 
from  the  ocean  bottom  by  dredging  in  the 
channel,  cellar  dirt  and  other  refuse  from 
the  constant  construction  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area — all  are  dumped,  all  the 
time.  Nearly  14  million  tons  were  dumped 
there  In  1968. 

DKLAtEO    ALASM 

Although  this  dumping  has  been  going 
on  for  nearly  40  years,  In  increasingly  signifi- 
cant amounts  from  year  to  year,  only  now 
Is  a  public  alarm  being  sounded  about  what 
this  has  done  to  the  offshore  marine  environ- 
ment— and  to  the  ocean  itself.  It  appears  to 
have  created  something  close  to  an  ecologi- 
cal catastrophe.  "Appears"  is  the  only  accu- 
rate word  to  be  used  today:  that  Is  the  most 
frightening  aspect  of  all.  No  one  knows  for 
sure  Just  what  long-term  damage  has  been 
done. 

For  17  months,  government  scientists  at 
the  Sandy  Hook  Marine  Laboratory  in  New 
Jersey  have  been  studying  the  off-shore  pol- 
lution problem  caused  by  the  dumping.  They 
have  come  up  with  some  alarming  findings. 

The  dumping,  they  say,  has  severely  af- 
fected the  ocean's  bottom  over  a  20-squaie- 
mlle  area.  Marine  organisms  normally  found 
on  the  ocean  bottom  have  vanished  In  that 
area.  Sediment  samples  taken  from  the  bot- 
tom have  contained  what  they  describe  as 
"unacceptable  levels"  of  bacteria  and  toxic 
materials  such  as  heavy  metals. 

Part  of  that  testing  area  lies  Just  three 
nautical  miles  off  the  Sandy  Hook  beach,  an 
area  used  e»ch  summer  by  tens  of  thousands. 
Fish  there  have  been  found  to  contain  "sig- 
nificant levels"  of  hard  pesticides.  That,  along 
with  contamination  from  such  heavy  metals 
as  chromium,  copper,  and  lead,  poses  a  seri- 
ous health  problem.  Fish  eat  the  contami- 
nated material,  and  they,  In  turn,  pass  it 
on  to  the  large  fish. 

Today,  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  how  far 
those  fish  travel — or  on  whose  table  they 
might  end  up.  Neither  Is  It  possible  to  tell 
what  health  problems  might  be  created  by 
people  who  might  take  in  some  of  that  water 
while  swimming. 

THOtrOHT   WASHING   BACK 

There  is  evidence  that  polluted  material  Is 
washing  back  to  shore.  Imperiling  the  public 
beaches. 

The  scientists  also  have  detected  other 
factors  associated  with  the  Increase  in  off- 
shore pollution.  Among  them  are  the  number 
of  fishes  affected  by  disease. 
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Perhaps  most  alarming  of  all  was  the  find- 
ing of  low  oxygen  content  in  the  waters  over 
the  sewage  sludge  dump  areas. 

Until  a  week  ago  when  Rep.  Richard  Ottln- 
ger  of  New  York  first  discussed  some  of  the 
Implications  of  the  dimiplng,  none  of  this 
bad  been  made  public.  Now,  It  1b  the  subject 
of  Intense  controversy. 

"I'll  tell  you,  I'm  trying  to  think  of  a 
simile,"  said  WUUam  M.  Kltzmlller,  legislative 
assistant  to  Rep.  Ottlnger,  after  returning 
from  a  trip  Friday  to  examine  the  affected 
offshore  area  with  other  government  officials 
and  scientists.  Samples  of  the  ocean  bottom 
and  the  water  were  taken,  Katsmlller  said, 
adding: 

"It's  appalling.  It's  absolutely  devoid  of 
any  significant  sign  of  marine  life.  It's  like 
going  into  a  room  where  you  expect  to  find  a 
party  and  you  don't  see  a  single  person  or 
hear  a  single  sound.  I  can't  describe  to  you 
the  Impact  this  has." 

NOT    IN    ACREEMZirtf 

city  officials  react  differently. 
"There    Isn't    anything    new    about    what 
we're   doing."   said    Maurice   Feldman.   New 
York  City's  commissioner  of  water  resources. 
"We've  been  using  that  area  for  35  years." 

Feldman  said  there  have  been  previous 
reports,  but  nothing  that  raised  such  alarm. 
"There  should  be  a  rational  response  to  this," 
he  added.  The  problem  of  pollution  is  not 
only  how  to  stop  It,  he  said,  but  what  price 
must  be  paid.  "The  question  you  have  to  ask 
is  what  benefit  from  what  cost?"  he  said. 
As  for  himself,  he  vras  persuaded,  given  the 
tests  the  city  has  been  making  of  water  pol- 
lution, that  there  Is  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
about  today.  More  tests  and  research  "and  a 
good  solid  analysis"  would  have  to  be  done. 
He  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  dumping 
wastes  farther  out  In  the  ocean.  "If  we  go 
out  farther,"  he  said,  "It  could  easily  add  a 
million  or  so  dollars  a  year  to  our  present 
costs."  In  the  meantime,  the  dumping  con- 
tinues. 

The  dumping  Is  only  the  latest  evidence 
of  the  magnitude  of  pollution  In  the  nation's 
largest  metropolis.  New  York  has  It  all — and 
all  of  It  bad.  lU  air  Is  the  most  polluted  In 
the  country,  its  streets  probably  the  dirtiest, 
its  noise  the  most  deafening.  Its  waters  as 
befouled  as  any.  if  not  more  so. 

Every  day  raw  sewage  Is  pumped  Into  the 
Hudson  River  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
communities.  New  York  alone  pours  365  mil- 
lion gallons  Into  the  Hudson.  When  the  sun 
Is  right,  the  waters  along  the  great  harbor 
show  off  the  colors  of  the  rainbow — vivid  yel- 
lows, oranges,  red  and  purples.  They  are  the 
result  of  industrial  pollution. 

The  little  Passaic  River  in  New  Jersey,  only 
90  miles  long.  Is  a  case  In  point.  For  Its  first 
84  miles  it  is  used  as  a  source  of  drinking 
water  for  more  than  700.000  people.  It  also 
Is  used  as  a  sewer  for  people  and  Industry. 
At  low  flow,  half  of  the  water  Is  treated 
sewage  and  Industrial  waste.  For  Its  last  30 
miles,  fed  by  the  larger  towns  stretching 
down  into  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
the  river  becomes  an  evil-smelling  open 
sewer.  Then  It  empties  Into  the  New  York 
harbor,  and  on  out  to  sea. 

On  even  the  clearest  day  In  Manhattan, 
the  skyscrapers  form  a  backdrop  for  a  pall 
of  smoke  rising  from  the  factories  lining  the 
East  River. 

Here,  as  In  other  areas  examined  In  this 
series,  pollution  bolls  down  to  an  essential 
problem.  At  thU  point.  America  has  not 
found  a  way — or  the  will — to  cope  with  a 
basic  fact  of  Industrial  life — the  disposal 
problem.  How  to  dispose,  safely,  of  the  smoke 
and  fumes  spewed  Into  the  air  from  factories, 
automobiles,  homes?  How  to  dispose  of  the 
human  and  Industrial  wastes  that  are 
pumped  into  our  waters?  How  to  dispose  of 
the  seemingly  most  disposable  Items  of 
everyday  life,  the  paper,  the  packages,  the 
cans,  the  bottles,  the  boxes  that  contain  the 


glories  of  American  technology  and  produc- 
tion, the  mute  testimony  to  American  efflu- 
ence? 

New  York  is  dramatic  evidence  that  noth- 
ing Is  disposed  of  without  some  cost,  or  prob- 
lem, either  present  or  potential. 

Take  the  dally  struggle  to  dispose  of  the 
garbage.  It  Is  an  endless  and  almost  self- 
defeating  nght. 

Although  New  York's  peculation  actually 
has  dropped  sllghUy  In  the  last  decade.  Its 
sanitation  problems  have  mounted.  In  1960, 
the  Sanitation  Department  disposed  of  6.3 
million  tons  of  garbage.  Tout  years  later,  it 
disposed  of  6.1  million  tons.  Three  years 
after  that,  the  figure  had  risen  to  7.3  million 
tons. 

Because  of  the  financial  problems,  the 
same  work  force  has  been  trying  to  take  care 
of  that  Increasing  load.  Yet  year  by  year  the 
Job  geu  bigger  and  tougher.  They  are  trapped 
m  a  never-ending  cycle  of  personal  frustra- 
tions, public  Indifference  and  cynicism,  and 
an  impossible  task. 

Garbage  and  refuse  Isn't  their  only  prob- 
lem. They  also  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  removing  abandoned  vehicles. 
Like  everything  else,  that  problem  has  been 
Increasing  dramatically.  Last  year.  67,742  cars 
and  trucks  were  removed  from  city  streets. 
A  year  before  the  total  was  31,678.  A  year  be- 
fore that,  26.002. 

The  city  can't  dispose  of  the  cars,  eco- 
nomically or  practically,  so  It  turns  them 
over  to  private  contractors  who  pay  New  York 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  vehicles  for 
scrap  and  spare  parts.  Eventually,  they  wind 
up  In  the  Junk  yard. 

The  garbage  Itself  is  another  problem — 
and,  in  view  of  the  new  problem  detected 
over  dumping  of  wastes,  an  Ironic  one. 

Until  1934,  New  York  City  loaded  all  of 
Its  garbage  on  barges  and  dumped  It  offshore. 
The  garbage  washed  back  onto  the  shore, 
polluting  the  beaches  and  land.  A  court  suit 
stopped  that  practice.  New  York  turned  to 
landfills — piling  refuse  on  marshland  and 
covering  with  dirt — and  incineration  to  dis- 
pose of  Its  garbage.  A  year  after  that  suit, 
the  city  began  dumping  its  sewage  sludge 
offshore  and  private  firms  disposed  of  indus- 
trial wastes  in  the  same  fashion. 

While  that  goes  on,  the  city  continues  to 
struggle  with  ite  monimiental  garbage  prob- 
lem. The  physical  process  alone  is  overwhelm- 
ing— and   unforgettable. 

Begin  uptown,  off  Park  Avenue  in  that 
section  that  should  be  the  best  from  the 
standpoint  of  cleanliness  and  orders.  It  takes 
a  garl>age  truck  as  much  as  45  minutes  to 
collect  from  a  single  block.  Can  after  can, 
bag  after  bag  goes  Into  the  back  of  the  truck 
where,  with  a  whirring  and  clanking  noise, 
It  is  all  briefly  displayed  to  the  naked  eye — 
the  Scotch  bottle  and  the  color  TV  carton, 
the  baby  food  container  and  the  halrspray 
can — before  It  Is  crunched,  crushed,  and 
slowly  forced  in  to  the  truck.  Finally,  carry- 
ing a  load  of  nearly  6  tons,  truck  287-015 
lumbers  on  to  its  deposit  point,  the  Marine 
Transfer  Station  on  East  91st  Street,  one  of 
several  on  the  East  River. 

The  truck  backs  up  and  dumps  its  load 
onto  Department  of  Sanitation  Barge  68. 
"That's  a  lot  of  stuff."  says  Carmine  Oar- 
nacchio.  63,  who  has  worked  for  the  Sani- 
tation Department  for  19  Vi  years.  When  it 
U  tilled,  the  barge  holds  between  700  and 
800  tons. 

It  is.  by  Itself,  a  monument  to  American 
technology.  There  it  sits,  a  towering,  frag- 
rant mound  of  debris,  carrying  everything 
from  telephone  books  to  detergent  boxes  to 
sawdxist  to  synthetic  fabrics.  It  is  a  place 
for  the  gulls  to  feast  upon,  and  they  do  as 
the  barge  Is  nudged  out  into  the  East  River 
to  become  part  of  a  flotilla  of  four  garbage 
scows  towed  toward  Its  last  resting  place. 

The  trip  downriver,  under  the  bridges,  past 
the  reflning.  brewing,  baking,  and  chemical 
planu,  and  out  Into  the  harbor  takes  nearly 


four  hours.  It  Is  a  sight  that  can  be  seen  day 
and  night  all  week  long  in  New  York. 

As  the  bargee  reach  Staten  Island,  they 
head  toward  the  final  disposal  plant — and 
the  Fresh  Kills  reclamation  area,  a  vast  land- 
fill section  covering  seme  3,000  acres.  There, 
cranes  unload  the  garbage  onto  trucks  and 
It  is  scattered  over  the  area  and  then  covered 
with  dirt. 

JUST    TO    K£EP    UP 


Fresh  Kills  is  an  Industrial  plant  on  a 
large  scale  all  by  itself.  It  is  a  self-sustaining 
operation  that  keeps  going  around  the  clock 
every  day  in  the  week.  Just  to  dispose  of  the 
garbage,  and  keep  the  operation  functioning, 
requires  the  work  of  more  than  300  em- 
ployees. They  operate  on  three  shifts  a  day, 
and  their  numbers  Include  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, boilermakers,  machinists,  electri- 
cians. 

They  are  constantly  working  to  keep  up 
vrtth  the  continuous  flow  of  raw  material 
dumped  on  them.  They  operate  the  large 
cranes  that  unload  the  garbage  from  the 
barge.  They  direct  the  last  stage  of  the  har- 
bor traffic  toward  them.  They  drive  the  trucks 
that  spread  the  garbage  over  the  land.  They 
run  the  bulldoaers  that  cover  it  up.  They 
repair — and  make — parts  that  break.  They 
contend  with  drainage  and  weather  uncer- 
tainties. 

Merely  keeping  up  with  the  Inventory  In 
the  supply  shops  Is  a  problem. 

To  walk  through  their  shops,  see  the  cables 
and  maaslve  equipment,  Is  like  visiting  a 
booming  shipyard — a  yard  devoted  to  gar- 
bage disposal. 

No  shipyard,  though,  ever  operated  under 
such  handlo^is. 

Equipment  Is  constantly  breaking  down; 
parts  are  in  short  supply;  veteran  workers 
are  retiring  and  their  replticements  are  diffi- 
cult to  find.  It  Is  not  attractive  work. 

"The  public  doesnt  realize  what  you're  up 
against,"  said  Robert  Salter,  55,  the  district 
superintendent  of  the  plant.  "It's  so  frus- 
trating and  so  God-damned  aggravating." 

For  all  his  problems,  Salter  maintains  a 
hearty,  cheerful  air.  He  likes  to  talk  about 
what  Fresh  Kills  was  Illte  when  he  grew  up 
in  the  area  years  ago.  when  it  contained 
fresh  water,  meadow  land,  trees,  and  some 
of  the  best  crabbing  and  clamming  to  be 
found,  wben  the  graves  dating  from  the  early 
settlers  and  bearing  dates  In  the  1820s  were 
still  a  landmark.  All  that  has  long  since  dis- 
appteared. 

Then  he  turned,  serious  and  six>ke  about 
the  disposal  problem.  He  was  pronouncing  a 
plight  facing  many  more  than  one  man  In 
one  American  location. 

What,  In  the  end,  are  you  going  to  do  with 
all  that  material,  he  asked.  Anything  you 
do — bum,  bury  or  dump — creates  some  kind 
of  i>roblem. 

His  concern  was  more  than  pbllosc^hlcal. 
New  York  will  be  soon  facing  another  crit- 
ical disposal  problem. 

"Five  years  from  now  and  that's  It,"  he 
said  referring  to  the  land  at  Fresh  Kills. 
"There's  not  going  to  be  any  more  room  to 
put  it  here.  They  don't  know  where  to  go. 
Where  are  you  going  to  put  It." 

"That,"  he  said.  In  the  understatement  of 
the  day,  "is  a  problem  all  over  the  world." 


URBAN  STAKE  IN  SOUND  FARM 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day Is  the  second  day  of  hearings 
through  which  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee  hopes  to  arrive  at  its  rec- 
ommendations on  farm  programs  to  re- 
place the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  The  present  commodity  programs 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  Members  of 
Congress  who  do  not  have  large  farm 
constituencies  have  a  direct  and  imme- 
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diate  stake  in  the  progress  of  those 
hearings  and  In  their  final  product. 
While  the  issue  of  farm  income  has  come 
to  \x  regarded  in  some  circles  as  a  con- 
test between  farmers  and  consumers,  the 
truth  is  that  their  interests  coincide. 

I  discussed  a  numt>er  of  the  factors 
leading  to  this  conclusion  in  a  state- 
ment to  my  colleaKues  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  this  morning  on  behalf 
of  S.  3068.  a  coalition  farm  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  along  with  Senators 
BuRoicK,  Eaglcton.  Harris.  Hughes, 
Jackson,  Mansficlo.  McCarthy.  McGce. 
Metcalf.  Mondale.  Moss.  Nelson,  and 
Young  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  st  Senatoe  McGovebn 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  we  are  embarking 
today  on  a  taak  of  utmost  urgency  for  the 
Nation's  farmers  and.  I  believe,  for  the  entire 
population. 

Certainly  we  must  act.  and  I  am  here 
recommending  a  specific  form  of  action 
known  as  the  coalition  farm  bill.  It  repre- 
sents the  combined  thinking  and  the  com- 
bined support  of  .some  twenty-five  major 
farm  organizations  and   commodity   groups. 

The  Committee  staff  has  complied  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bin.  and  1  ask  that  It  be 
made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  groups  included  In  the 
conlltton  will  testify  in  detail  on  lu  treat- 
ment of  various  commodities.  The  central 
point  which  I  want  to  deal  with  here  Is  that 
It  proposes  improvements  in  farm  Income 
Its  essence  Is  a  continuation  of  existing  com- 
modity legislation,  with  amendments  aimed 
at  Increasing  returns  to  comply  ng  farmers 

For  wheat.  It  would  solidify  the  total  re- 
turn for  domestic  food  wheat  at  100  percent 
of  parity,  and  would  set  a  minimum  -^uppr.rt 
of  not  less  than  $1.25  per  bushel.  The  new 
return  would  l)e  in  the  form  of  a  r«qulre- 
ment  that  wheat  export  certificates  be  set  to 
bring  total  returns  on  exported  wheat  to  a 
minimum  of  65  percent  of  parity,  replacing 
the  existing  variable  certificate  based  on 
world  prices  The  added  coat  would  be  about 
t275  million 

The  Peed  Grains  provisions  would  move 
price  suppKirt  loans  for  corn  up  from  $105 
to  $1  15  per  bushel,  and  they  would  raise  the 
direct  payment  from  30  cents  to  40  cents, 
with  commensurate  Increases  for  other  feed 
grains.  This  would  bring  total  returns  up  to 
a  minimum  of  90  percent  of  p*nty.  and 
would  cost  about  $350  million. 

The  Dairy  title  would  extend  and  clarify 
the  authority  for  Inclusion  of  class  I  ba«e 
plans  in  Federal  milk  marketing  orders,  re- 
moving some  of  the  obstacles  which  have 
precluded  widespread  use  of  this  marketing 
tool.  Established  dairy  farmers  would  share 
the  benefits  of  market  growth,  the  present 
requirement  for  basing  price  supports  on 
butterfat  content  would  be  repealed,  and 
seasonal  base  plans  would  be  separately  and 
specifically  authorized  The  authorization  for 
class  I  base  plans  would  be  made  permanent. 

The  bill  contains  new  authority  for  an 
acreage  diversion  program  on  8oyt>eans  and 
flaneed.  which  would  be  available  when 
total  stocks  accumulate  In  excess  of  150  mil- 
lion bushels  or  15  percent  of  the  previous 
year's  use,  whichever  Is  lees.  Support  would 
be  set  at  75  percent  of  parity.  This  provision 
would  end  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  re- 
ductions In  support  rates  as  a  means  of  dis- 
couraging overproduction,  and  would  coat 
from  $25  to  $35  million.  A  diversion  program 
for  nc«  la  also  authorlaed. 


Existing  programs  for  wool  and  cotton 
would  be  extended  without  change. 

Beyond  the  commodity  programs,  the  bill 
would  establish  consumer  protection  re- 
serves of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans  and 
cotton.  I  think  this  Is  an  essential  feature, 
reaching  across  the  problems  that  can  occur 
for  both  producers  and  consumers  because 
of  our  Inability  to  predict  with  precision 
the  size  of  a  year's  crop.  At  this  point.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the 
record  a  table  showing  how  the  reserve 
would  operate  and  the  size  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  on-the-farm  stocks 
the  bin  contemplates. 

Anoth-^r  title  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  establishment  of  marketing  orders  for 
any  commodity  when  supported  by  a  two- 
thirds  Rtajorlty  of  producers.  This  provision 
draws  upon  our  successful  experience  In 
dairy,  and  is  offered  In  the  conviction  that 
the  same  tool  can  work  effectively  In  other 
areas. 

I  want  to  make  special  mention  of  two 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  cut  across  more 
than  one  commodity  program.  The  titles  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  would  both  make 
mandatory  the  present  discretionary  author- 
ity to  make  partial  payments  In  advance  of 
performance.  This  requirement,  which  sets 
the  advance  payment  at  50  percent  of  the 
total.  Is  extremely  important  because  of  the 
farmers'  needs  for  operating  capital  during 
the  planting  season  The  Department's  de- 
cision this  year  to  eliminate  the  advance 
payment  on  feed  grains,  which  I  hope  we 
will  reverse  legislatively  through  separate 
legislation  pending  t>efore  the  Committee, 
win  work  a  severe  hardship,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  record  high  interest  rates  which 
must  be  paid  If  that  capital  is  to  be  secured 
from  other  sources.  The  net  effect  of  the  Sec- 
retary's decision  will  be  a  reduction  In  the 
Federal  budget  for  one  fiscal  year,  an  In- 
crease In  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  millions 
of  dollars  In  Interest  charges  to  hard-pressed 
farmers. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  provision  In  the  bill 
limiting  the  amount  by  which  the  projected 
yield  of  a  farm  can  be  adjusted  downward  as 
a  consequence  of  natural  disaster  In  previous 
years.  As  members  of  the  Committee  know, 
the  amount  of  production  to  be  allowed  on 
a  given  farm  Is  established  primarily  by 
history.  As  a  consequence,  such  natural  dis- 
asters as  floods,  drought  or  storms  can  drasti- 
cally affect  the  projected  yield.  The  coalition 
bill  would  limit  this  effect  to  5  percent  of 
the  production.  In  effect  eliminating  at  least 
a  good  share  of  the  added  penalty  the  pro- 
grams now  Impose  on  farmers  who  suffer 
crop  losses. 

This  bill  Is  both  modest  and  practical.  I 
think  It  Indicates  conrunendable  patience  on 
the  part  of  people  who  have  for  many  years 
sought  the  elusive  goal  of  full  parity.  They 
ask  no  more  than  minimal  progress  toward 
that  goal. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  act  favorably 
on  S.  30M.  If  there  Is  a  consensus  In  agri- 
culture— and  farmers  are  more  closely  united 
now  than  they  have  ever  been  in  my  recol- 
lection— It  Is  behind  this  propoaal. 

Along  with  several  member  organizations 
of  the  coalition,  but  not  all.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee win  also  Incorporate  In  Its  recom- 
mendations a  graduated  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  payments  any  Individual  producer 
can  receive.  It  should  be  set  at  the  lowest 
levels  cottslstent  with  achievement  of  pro- 
duction control  objectives.  I  do  not  think 
the  $15,000  figiire  that  has  been  suggested  Is 
unrealistic  In  that  respect. 

A  provision  of  this  kind  would  eliminate 
one  of  the  central  causes  of  urban  dissatis- 
faction with  our  farm  programs.  It  would 
allow  the  concentration  of  benefits  to  those 
who  need  them  most,  and  It  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  encouraging  family 
farm  agriculture  which  we  have  so  frequently 
repeated. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  depressing  litany  of 
statistics  about  agriculture  today  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  about  the  need  for  decisive 
action  on  farm  programs.  This  Is  no  time  for 
retreat. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about 
the  $16  billion  In  net  Income  the  country's 
farmers  divided  last  year,  a  figure  exceeded 
only  once  In  the  1960°s.  I  am  sure  no  mem- 
ber of  this  Committee  will  have  his  vision 
befogged  by  that  statistic.  An  analysis  of 
Its  components  Indicates  clearly  that  It  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
on  the  low  supply-high  price  side  of  the  live- 
stock cycle.  Livestock  prices  averaged  13  per- 
cent higher  In  1969  than  In  the  previous 
year. 

On  the  contrary,  we  should  react  with 
some  concern  to  the  fragility  of  that  stlll- 
Inadequate  Income  level.  The  Outlook  and 
Situation  Board  of  USDA's  Economic  Re- 
search Service  predicts  that  the  favorable 
livestock  outlook  will  probably  continue  at 
least  Into  the  first  half  of  1970.  but  their 
prognosis  Is  that  net  Income  will  likely 
not  go  up  at  all  because  "production  ex- 
penses continue  to  surge,  and  for  the  year 
may  offset  the  gain  In  Income." 

We  all  know  that  the  costs  of  farm  pro- 
duction have  a  disturbing  tendency  to  hold 
at  least  to  the  new  highs  they  achieve.  I 
know  of  no  case  In  recent  years  In  which  the 
costs  of  operating  a  farm  have  declined.  But 
prices  for  farm  commodities  fluctuate  fre- 
quently, and  they  will  In  the  future.  When 
the  livestock  cycle  turns  back  down  we  can 
expect  a  new.  damaging  crunch  on  the  Na- 
tion's farm  families,  giving  new  Impetus  to 
the  exodus  of  people  from  the  land. 

Notwithstanding  the  $16  billion  net  last 
year,  the  per  capita  Income  of  farmers  In 
this  country  still  lags  back  at  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  Income  of  nonfarmers.  That  Is 
an  Improvement  over  the  1950's.  But  the 
change  In  the  farmer's  relative  position  de- 
rives almost  exclusively  from  two  changes — 
the  continued  decline  In  the  ntimber  of  farnu 
and  the  steady  rise  In  the  amounts  farmers 
supplement  their  Incomes  from  nonfarm 
sources.  This  Is  hardly  a  favorable  reflection 
on  the  success  of  our  farm  programs. 

The  $16  billion  net  Is  Just  slightly  more 
than  was  received  for  the  three-year  average 
of  1947-49 

Since  that  time  farm  prices  for  all  com- 
modities have  gone  up  only  2.9  percent, 
and  they  have  been  far  outdistanced  by  the 
rapid  spiral  in  the  cost  of  living  which 
burdens  farmers  like  everyone  else.  Farm 
debt  on  January  flrst  of  this  year  was  $58.1 
billion,  up  some  6.3  percent  from  the  year 
before.  Significantly,  the  Increase  In  farm 
debt,  at  $3  5  billion,  exceeded  the  Increase  In 
gross  receipts  In  1969  by  $14  billion.  All  of 
us  who  represent  farm  states  know  that  many 
of  our  farming  constituents  are  literally  living 
on  the  growing  borrowing  power  that  comes 
from  Increments  In  the  sales  value  of  their 
land.  And  we  shudder  for  the  day  when  the 
market  for  farm  land  will  break,  as  It  must 
If  prices  continue  to  hold  so  far  In  excess 
of  these  warranted  by  the  returns  which  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  land's  food 
production. 

The«e  factors  relate  directly  to  the  reasons 
why  those  of  us  from  rural  states  should  be 
concerned  at>out  the  farm  outlook  and  anxi- 
ous to  write  the  beat  possible  farm  bill.  Our 
colleagues  from  more  urban  states  should  nee 
the  need  they  expose  as  well,  because  of  the 
economic  Interdependence  between  rural  and 
urban  areas  and  especially  because  of  their 
stake  In  assuring  stable  food  supplies.  Surely 
they  must  admire  and  seek  to  protect  the 
farm  system  which  supplies  more  and  better 
food,  at  lower  real  cost,  than  anyone  has  ever 
enjoyed  anytime,  anywhere. 

But  today  they  have  an  even  more  direct 
and  obvious  stake  In  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  kind  of  bill  we  support  has  an  In- 
timate Ue  to  one  of  their  most  pressing  and 
urgent  concerns. 
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During  the  past  20  years  the  entire  popula- 
tion growth  of  the  United  States — 54  mil- 
lion people — has  occurred  In  metropolitan 
centers.  The  rural  population  has  remained 
almost  static.  The  central  cause  of  this  co- 
agulation of  our  population  Is  the  economic 
stagnation  of  agriculture. 

In  1935.  at  the  high  point,  there  were  6.8 
million  farms  In  this  country.  By  1950  the 
number  had  dropped  to  5.6  million,  and  then 
the  attrition  began  in  earnest.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reported  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  nearly  half  of  the  farms  that 
existed  20  years  ago  have  now  disappeared. 
We  began  1970  with  29  million. 

When  a  farm  goes  out  of  business  the 
farmer  Is  followed  off  the  land  by  his  fam- 
ily. And  between  1950  and  1970  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  supported  by  farming 
has  dropped  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
well  over  600.000  Some  14  million  Americans 
have  Joined  the  exodus  from  the  farms.  They 
have,  of  course,  taken  with  them  a  wide 
range  of  opportunities  for  non-farm  employ- 
ment in  the  enterprises  which  supply  both 
the  capital  and  consumer  needs  of  farm  fam- 
ilies. 

The  rural  America  they  halve  left  Is  de- 
pleted by  their  absence. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  tragic  waste  In- 
volved  In   the  empty,   decaying   farmsteads. 
^Now  those  houses  are  UabilitleB,  because  the 
^land  upon  which  they  sit  cannot  be  farmed 
until  they  are  torn  down. 

Consider  the  heavy  costs  involved  when 
rural  states  invest  heavily  In  the  education 
of  their  young  people,  only  to  have  them  leave 
and  spend  their  productive  years  elsewhere 
because  there  are  too  few  Jobs. 

Consider  the  consequences  of  rural  poverty, 
recognizing  that  In  rural  America  where  only 
one-fourth  of  the  people  live  we  find  half 
of  the  Nation's  poor,  two-thirds  of  Its  sub- 
standard housing,  and  half  of  the  people  re- 
ceiving old-age  and  child  care  assistance. 

Consider,  too,  the  human  costs  Involved 
when  millions  of  Americans  are  deprived  by 
economic  necessity  of  their  right  to  choose 
where  they  will  live.  In  light  of  the  result* 
of  a  1968  survey  by  Mr.  George  Gallup.  56  per- 
cent preferred  a  rural  life;  25  percent  found 
the  suburbs  attractive:  a  scant  18  percent 
were  most  favorably  Impressed  by  cities. 

Obviously  it  has  not  been  in  the  interests 
of  rural  areas  for  this  migration  to  take 
place.  Nor  has  it  accorded  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people  themselves.  Who,  then,  has  bene- 
fitted? The  cities? 

Today  the  entire  Nation  Is  In  the  process  of 
discovering  the  sad  state  of  our  environ- 
mental health,  and  we  are  finding  that  It 
is  poor  indeed. 

The  historic  Potomac  River  which  borders 
Washington,  DC.  is  attractive  today  only 
from  a  distance.  It  Is  not  a  stream  but  a 
sewer  absorbing  some  240  million  gallons 
of  waste  each  day. 

Long  Island  Sound  In  New  York  receives 
196  mlUlon  gallons  of  sludge  dally  from  110 
plants  along  Its  shores. 

Lake  Erie  may  be  the  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  our  aquatic  abuse.  It  used  to  sup- 
port conunerclal  fishing,  but  today  the  flsh 
are  all  but  gone.  With  only  three  of  Its  62 
beaches  safe  for  swimming.  It  Is  rapidly  ^- 
proachlng  the  "too  thick  to  swim,  too  thin 
to  plow"  stage.  Lake  Michigan  is  following 
close  behind. 

Similar  sltuaUons  exist  throughout  the 
country,  wherever  there  are  large  concen- 
trations of  people. 

And  in  those  same  places  the  atmosphere 
has  become  a  distasteful,  toxic  mixture  of 
pollutants.  Too  many  automobiles  spew 
more  chemicals  Into  the  air  than  It  can 
absorb.  They  Join  with  the  smoke  stacks 
of  heavy  Industry  to  serve  up  133  million 
tons  of  waste  material  Into  the  air  each  year. 
The  resulting  mixture  assails  the  nostrils, 
burns  the  eyes,  and  damages  the  lungs. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  unattractive 
features    of    urban    life.    Their    causes    are 


varied,  for  there  are  as  many  sources  of  pol- 
lution as  there  are  modes  of  transportation 
or  ways  of  earning  a  living.  But  their  mas- 
sive proportions  today  are  most  directly  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  we  have  for  so  many 
years  been  allowing — actually  requiring — 
our  population  to  stack  up  In  metropoUtan 
areas.  Some  waste  can  be  absorbed  and  dif- 
fused by  the  environment.  But  we  have 
been  clustering  together  and  dumping  In- 
tolerable amounts,  and  we  have  been  clus- 
tering our  resources  at  those  locations  so 
that  each  Individual  uses  up  more  air  and 
water.  Each  new  arrival  In  the  city  Impedes 
the  pace  and  raises  the  price  of  pollution 
prevention  and  control.  The  quality  of  life 
Is  damaged  for  migrant  and  native  alike. 
Perhaps  it  Is  already  Irretrievable. 

Migration  taxes  the  cities  In  other  ways. 
The  whole  range  of  public  services  and 
facilities  becomes  less  and  less  adequate. 
Transportation  arteries  are  clogged.  Schools 
are  overcrowded  and  deteriorating.  Public 
safety  Instltutons  are  undermanned,  over- 
worked and  unsuccessful. 

We  had  a  rough  calculation  of  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  all  of  this  In  1967,  when 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  estimated  that 
his  city  would  require  Federal  help  In  the 
range  of  $5  billion  a  year  for  ten  years — a 
toul  of  $50  billion — m  order  to  become  a 
decent  place  to  live.  Someone  extrapolated 
that  like  help  to  other  metropoUtan  areas 
would  set  the  total  Federal  Investment  at 
$1,000  bUllon. 

This  Is  where  we  sUnd  today,  with  popu- 
lation densities  by  state  ranging  from  a  low 
of  3.2  per  square  mile  In  Wyoming  to  a  high 
of  929.8  In  New  Jersey  among  the  48  con- 
tiguous states.  In  Brooklyn  there  were,  In 
1960,  34,583  people  on  every  square  mile  of 
land. 

The  future  looks  much  worse.  In  the  next 
thirty  years  the  population  of  the  United 
States  Is  expected  to  grow  by  100  million 
people.  If  present  trends  continue  the  great 
majority  will  find  themselves  In  populous 
centers.  Some  77  percent  of  our  population  of 
300  mUllon  wUl  be  located  on  only  11  per- 
cent of  the  land  area.  The  coasts  will  be- 
come continuous  strips  of  cities.  We  have 
obvlotisly  not  even  begtin  to  perceive  the 
problems  of  overcrowding  we  wUl  have  then. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  shred  of  sense 
In  this  trend.  It  misuses  our  limited  reser- 
voir of  natural  resources.  It  is  economically 
and  socially  wasteful.  Our  obvious  response 
Is  to  stop  It — If  we  can. 


President  Nixon  has  taken  note  of  the 
problem.  In  his  state  of  the  union  address 
he  decried  the  trend  which  had  a  third  of 
our  counUes  losing  population  in  the  1960's 
and  described  the  "violent  and  decayed  cen- 
tral cities"  as  the  "most  conspicuous  area  of 
failure  in  American  life  today."  Indeed,  he 
spoke  of  creating  a  "new  rural  environment 
which  would  not  only  stem  the  migration  to 
urban  centers  but  reverse  It." 

I  confess  to  some  skepticism  on  that  score 
after  reviewing  the  record  of  1969.  I  look 
forward  to  proposals  which  would  imple- 
ment such  a  policy.  Certainly  we  must  be 
definite  and  emphatic  about  our  commit- 
ment to  economic  development  of  all  kinds 
in  rural  areas.  They  must  be  made  attrac- 
tive for  new  Job-creating  enterprise.  The 
whole  range  of  programs  affecting  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  Uvlng  In  rural 
America — housing,  health,  electric  power, 
communications,  transportation,  education, 
and  others — deserve  expanded  attention. 

But  we  must  all  recognize  as  well  that 
such  programs  are  unlikely  to  even  catch 
up  with  the  migration  if  we  let  the  agricul- 
tural base  continue  to  decUne  and  If  we 
let  the  deterioration  of  the  family  farm 
system  go  on  unabated.  We  must  recognize 
at  bottom  that  It  Is  not  essentially  a  lack 
of  services  or  convenience  that  causes  peo- 
ple to  leave  rural  communities  and  pre- 
vents them  from  returning. 

The  finest  homes  with  the  best  of  con- 
sumer services,  the  most  attractive  schools 
and  churches,  the  safest  streets  and  the 
best  medical  care  will  not  repopulate  rural 
America.  Only  livelihood — Jobs  and  busi- 
ness— win  do  that.  And  agriculture  is  at 
the  core. 

My  fervent  hope,  therefore.  Is  that  as  we 
proceed  we  will  not  become  enamored  of 
the  concept  that  our  concern  for  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  farm  people — Important  as 
that  Is — Is  the  only  one  Involved.  We  will 
lU-serve  agriculture  and  we  wUl  ill-serve 
the  country  If  we  approach  this  Issue  with 
an  apology.  We  will  Invite  apathy  to  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  of  our  time  If 
our  oi>eratlng  premise  Is  that  we  must  sneak 
something  by  an  urban-dominated  Congress. 

Today  more  than  ever  before  the  Nation 
Is  equipped  and  motivated  to  see  the  costs 
of  a  deterloraUng  family  farm  system  and 
to  recognize  Its  stake  in  a  healthy  farm 
economy. 

Let  itt  give  our  coUeagues  In  the  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  Tespoml. 


Reseal  on  farms 


Farmers  contracts 


CCC  publicly  owned 


Amount  ol  reserve:'  .„.„»„  .^    ,.  . 

Wheat  - 150.000,000  bushels 150,000.000  bushels 200,000,000  bushels. 

Feed  grains  . -..  7,500,000  tons 7,500,000  tons 15,000.000  tons. 

Cotton  - 3.000,000  bales. 


«- 


Maximum  acquisition  pries.... - Hone 

Minimum  resale  price: 

(a)  Wheat...  Producer  option— no 

minimum  price. 

(b)  Feed  grains — Al  release  date 

<c)  Soybeans... ^ 

(d)  Cotton - - 

Reserve  held  by  farmers.     - Fanners. 

Provision  (or  emergency  release  at  prices  other    None. (•)— -- 

than  above. 
Expiration  date :- Permanent. 


None. 


(•). 


I  When  estimated  consumption,  including  exports,  exceed  production  by  more  than  10  percent,  reserve  levels  under  both  reseal 
and  in  CCC  reserves  will  be  increased  by  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  7,500,000  tons  of  feed  grains,  15,000,000  bushels  of  soybeans, 
and  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  .,„„„,        ,.     ^  .^ 

» CCC  stocks  below  above  levels:  parity  price  less  75  cents  certified  ($2.02  per  bushel). 

>  CCC  stocks  below  above  levels:  parity  price  less  adjusted  payment  ($1.42  per  bushel  on  corn.) 

•  CCC  stocks  below  above  levels:  Pa'iW  P'iM  W.64  per  bushel.  ,  .    ,., 

•  Stocks  below  above  levels:  parity  price  47.9  cents  per  pound  (Upland  Middling,  1  inch). 

•  In  addition  to  minimum  resale  price,  natural  disaster,  low  production,  military  action  would  control  release. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  PROGRAM— 

■QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  enter 

the  decade  of  the  seventies.  President 

Nixon's  proposals  to  Congress  offer  new 


hope  in  our  fight  against  the  destruction 
of  our  natural  environment. 

His  message  puts  unprecedented  em- 
phasis on  environmental  needs  which 
we  have  neglected  and  abused. 
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As  the  first  step  In  the  intensification 
of  the  campaign  against  dirty  water,  the 
President  Is  asUng  for  $4  bilUon  in  Fed- 
eral funds  to  help  finance  a  4-year.  $10 
billion  program  for  the  construcUon  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  plants. 

A  total  of  $1  billion  of  Federal  funds 
would  be  obUgated  for  each  of  the  4 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  19T1. 
To  help  the  cities  and  States  finance 
the  remainder  of  the  $6  bilUon  program, 
the  President  is  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Environmental  Financing 
Authority  which  wUl  Insure  that  every 
municipality  In  the  country  has  an  op- 
■portunity  to  sell  its  waste  treatment  plant 
construction  bonds. 

The  President  also  Is  asking  for  major 
reforms  In  the  formulas  for  awarding 
construction  grants  to  make  certain  that 
financial  aid  for  waste  water  treatment 
plant  building  will  be  more  effective. 

Another  proposal  would  strengthen 
and  broaden  the  enforcement  authority 
in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  For  example,  the  President  would 
provide  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for 
each  day  of  violation.  180  days  after 
noUce  of  water  quaUty  standards  viola- 
tion, or  foUowing  an  enforcement  con- 
ference notice  of  violation. 

New  provisions  for  an  expanded  and 
more  flexible  research  program  and 
wider  distribution  of  new  technical  find- 
ings are  other  important  aspects  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  package. 

And  to  help  States  finance  their  own 
programs  in  such  fields  as  monitoring, 
research  and  treatment  plant  inspection, 
the  President  would  Increase  Federal  op- 
erating grants  to  State  pollution  control 
enforcement  agencies  threefold,  over  the 
next  5  years— from  $10  million  now  to  $30 
million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Our  own  needed  actions  are  as  clear 
as  the  waters  are  dirty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoKD  a  list  of  possible  questions  and 
answers  concerning  the  President's  water 
pollution  control  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
List   of  PoasxxLx   Quzstions   and   ANSWxas 
CoNczmNmc  the  Pntsiozma  Watbi  Pollu- 
■now  CoirraoL  PiocEAii 
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1 .  Qtiestlon :  How  much  contribution  Is  the 
Federal  Government  making  to  the  munici- 
pal waste  treatment  plant  conrtructlon  pro- 
gram? 

Answer :  The  Federal  Government  will  obli- 
gate M  billion  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  per 
year  beginning  In  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

2.  Question;  Will  there  be  sufDclent  funds? 
Answer:    Tes — The  total  cosU   (municipal 

waste  treatment  plants  and  interceptor 
sewers)  have  been  projected  from  two  sources 
and  both  total  $10  billion.  The  flrst  Is  the 
"Cost  of  Clean  Water"  study  by  FWPCA.  Sta- 
tistical analysis  arrives  st  a  llg\ire  of  $10 
bllUon.  last  updated  In  fall  of  1»«8.  The  sec- 
ond Is  the  list  of  projects  fvimlshed  by  the 
states:    The  i960  total  again  U  $10  bUllon. 

3.  Question:  How  does  the  new  Federal 
clean  waters  financing  work? 

Answer:  The  President  U  seeking  authorl- 
latlon  for  the  full  $4  billion  In  Fiscal  Tear 
1971.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  enter 
Into  contracts  with  municipalities  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  per  year  for 
the  next  four  years.  Reform  In  the  present 


allocation  formula  Is  being  sought.  60%  of 
the  total  Federal  monies  for  a  given  fiscal 
year  will  be  allocated  to  the  stales  In  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  aUocatlon  formula. 
aCo  of  thfl  Federal  funds  will  be  allocated 
to  those  states  with  matching  funding  pro- 
grams, thus  insuring  a  positive  Incentive  to 
states  to  contribute  state  financing.  The  re- 
maining ac^o  of  the  Federal  funds  will  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
according  to  regulations,  to  those  areas  of 
greatest  need  and  where  greatest  water  pollu- 
tion control  benefits  can  be  realized. 

4.  Question:  Is  there  a  new  reallocation 
formula? 

Answer:  Tee — Any  unused  funds  will  be 
reallocated  more  quickly — immedUtely  aftw: 
the  Fiscal  Year  rather  than  6  months  later. 

5.  QueaUon:  Will  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  conUnue  reimbursing  on  the  $814 
mlllloo  preflnanced  by  New  York,  Maryland 
aiMl  other  atatca? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  BUI  speclflcaUy  contin- 
ues and  protects  the  ellglbUlty  of  thoee 
states  which  preflnanced  the  cost  of  wast* 
treatment  planu.  but  no  new  relmbursablee 
would  be  authorized  after  1973. 

6  Question:  Why  stop  prefinancing  at  the 
end  of  Fiscal  Year  19737 

Answer:  Fiscal  Year  1974  Is  projected  as 
the  last  year  of  this  effort,  and  It  U  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  further  prefinancing 
win   not  be  necessary   at   that  Ume. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  being  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  study  on  future  needs; 
and  action  thereafter  wUl.  of  oouiae.  be  based 
on  that  study. 

7.  QueMlon:  What  wUl  be  done  on  basin 
cleanup? 

Answer:  There  will  be  regulations,  requir- 
ing the  states  to  furnish  us  complete  data 
on  every  basin— river  basLn  or  lake  basin— 
within  Its  Jurisdiction.  This  information  will 
be  computerized  In  order  to  make  a  mathe- 
imatlcal  model.  For  the  first  time.  It  will  be 
poe^ble  to  really  know  what  changes  wlU 
occur  from  the  siting  of  a  proposed  new 
Indxistry.  the  bxilldlng  of  a  new  sewage  treat- 
•ment  plant,  or  the  growth  of  population  in 
an  area. 

8.  QiMstlon:  What  are  the  plans  for  re- 
search and  development? 

Answer:  Current  programs  will  continue 
m  1970.  1971  and  1973. 

9  Question:  Will  the  training  program  for 
sewage  treatment  operators  be  continued? 

Answer:  Yes,  It  will  not  only  be  extended 
but  expanded,  for  It  does  little  good  to  build 
fscUlUes  and  complete  the  task  without 
preparation  for  operation.  ApproprlaUons  for 
state  programs  including  training  will  be: 
[In  mllUons  of  dollars | 

Fiscal  year  1971 12- » 

Fiscal  year  1973 "  0 

Fiscal  year  1973 »  0 

Fiscal  year  1974 2»  0 

Fiscal  year  1975 30.0 


What    are    the    plana    for 


10.    Question 
enforcement? 

Answer:  This  breaks  down  Into  atx  mam 
categories — 

First — An  expansion  of  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion to  all  navigable  waters  and  tributaries, 
both  Interstate  and  IntrasUte,  to  VS.  botm- 
dary  waters,  to  interstate  ground  waters; 
and  to  waters  of  the  contiguous  sooe. 

Second— Directing  the  states  to  set  local 
efBuent  requirements  to  augment  and  sup- 
plement their  present  water  quality  stand- 
ards If  we  are  to  enhance  our  water  quality, 
we  must  control  the  local  effluenU  going  Into 
that  water. 

Third — On  enforcement  conferences,  the 
delay  In  going  to  court  from  a  lengthy  pe- 
riod of  16  to  18  months  has  been  shortened 
to  6  months. 

Fourth— The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  asked  for  right  to  fUe  an  Immediate  in- 
junction In  emergency  mattsrs. 


Fifth— It  has  also  asked  for  the  right  to 
levy  fines  on  persistent  polluters  In  the  court 
proceedings,  stemming  from  enforcement 
conferences  and  abatement  proceedings. 

Sixth— Full  Judicial  procedures  have  been 
requested  to  make  all  actions  truly  viable. 

11.  QuesUon:  Why  Is  ground  water  In- 
cluded? 

Answer:  Ground  water  Is  an  Integral  pert 
of  our  total  water  system — sooner  or  later, 
ground  water  becomes  surface  water  and  sur- 
face water  Is  recharged  to  ground  water. 

IX  we  are  to  protect  a  system,  the  entire 
system  must  be  protected — not  Just  parts  of 
It. 

12.  Question:  What  kind  of  pollution  con- 
trol on  the  high  seas  Is  being  sought? 

Answer:  That  which  originates  In  the 
United  States — dumping  and  the  like. 

13.  Question:  What  kind  of  pollution  con- 
trol Is  being  attempted  In  the  contiguous 
zone? 

Answer:  That  which  affects  our  territorial 
sea — or  our  beaches. 

14.  Question:  What  la  different  about  the 
boundary  water  definition  than  now  exists 
In  the  Act? 

Answer:  At  the  present  time.  It  Is  prac- 
tically Impossible  to  enforce  pollution  abate- 
ment action  In  Lake  Huron.  Lake  Ontario.  St. 
Clair,  Buffalo,  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers  and  also  the  St.  John  and  Presque 
Isle  Rivers.  Under  the  new  definition,  it 
would  be  possible  to  move  In  all  of  these 
waters,  too. 

15.  Question:  What  la  different  about 
navigable  and  Interstate  waters  than  Is  In 
the  present  Act? 

Answer:  The  present  Act  names  both  but 
then  Umlts  for  all  practical  purposes  to  In- 
terstate waters  alone — with  very  little  tribu- 
tary action. 

The  proposed  definition  of  navigable  and 
Interstate  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
tributaries,  will  give  us  the  Jurisdiction 
necessary  to  protect  our  Investment  in  the 
Nation's  waters. 

16.  Question:  What  new  powers  are  pro- 
posed on  enforcement  conferences? 

Answer :  The  first  Is  the  right  to  subpoena 
witnesses  and  documents. 

The  second  Is  a  shortened  time  to  go  to 
court. 

The  third  Is  the  right  to  levy  Judicial  fines 
on  persistent  polluters. 

17.  Question:  Why  are  fines  needed? 

Answer:  In  the  case  of  a  persistent  pol- 
luter—who will  not  abate — a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000  per  day  In  addition  to  a  court  order 
to  abate  the  pollution  Is  believed  to  be  a 
necessity.  The  court  will  be  able  to  decide — 
on  the  evidence — the  best  way  to  protect  our 
waters. 

18.  Question:  Do  these  proposals  Federal- 
ize the  entire  program? 

Answer:  This  Is  not  so.  It  Is  really  a  form 
of  the  President's  New  FederalUm — 

The  communities  put  up  their  bonds  and 
the  Federal  Government  helps  finance  them. 

The  states  set  new  local  effluent  controls. 

The  states  enforce  the  complete  standards 
and  the  Federal  Government  stands  by  to 
help. 

The  states  enlist  our  aid  In  research  and 
development. 

The  states  get  Federal  assistance  on 
Operator  Training  Programs. 

The  States  are  charged  with  the  primary 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  Inderal  Government  completes  the 
picture  with  funds,  financing,  research,  and 
back-up  enforcement. 

19.  Question:  What  other  water  programs 
are  there? 

Answer:  There  are  several  Including  major 
legislation  before  the  Congress.  These  are: 

1.  Research  on  urban  water  supply  in  Of- 
fice of  Water  Resources  Research. 

a.  Research  into  new  techniques  In  desalt- 
ing. 
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3.  Geological  and  deep-well  disposal  re- 
search by  Geological  Survey. 

4.  Acid  mine  drainage  research  In  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  and  Bureau  of  Mines. 

5.  And,  an  Estuarlne  and  Coastal  Zone 
Management  bill  now  before  the  Congress. 

20.  QuesUon:  What  does  the  President's 
new  Executive  Order  on  Federal  facilities  do? 

Answer:  The  President's  Executive  Order 
on  Federal  faclUtles  requires  all  Federal  agen- 
cies to  Install  necessary  pollution  control 
equipment  by  1973.  It  requires  precise  effluent 
limits  from  Federal  facilities  In  order  to  meet 
state  standards.  It  prohibits  Federal  agen- 
cies from  reprogranunlng  appropriated 
monies  and  requires  that  these  monies  be 
spent  for  pollution  control  equipment.  Most 
significantly,  the  President's  budget  con- 
tains sufficient  funds  to  meet  Federal  agen- 
cy requlremenu  for  pollution  control  by  De- 
cember 31,  1972. 

21.  Question:  What  will  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  do  to  augment  that  Executive 
Order? 

Answer:  It  has  accumulating  data  on  all 
Federal  facilities  and  U  preparing  to  move 
ahead  In  Implementing  the  order.  It  will  give 
priority  to  the  crIUcal  areas  of  the  country 
flrst — such  as  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
sources  of  domesUc  water  supply. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  SEEKS 
HELP  THAT  IS  BOTH  PREMATURE 
AND  UNFAIR  TO  THE  TAXPAYER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  the  Special  Subcommittee  To 
Study  Transportation  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  held  a  hearing  on  S.  3137. 
a  bill  which  i>ermits  the  Seaway  Corpo- 
ration to  write  off  its  debt  of  $148.3  mil- 
lion to  the  United  States.  I  testified  in 
opposition  to  the  measure. 

I  pointed  out  that,  unlike  Inland  water- 
ways developed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  the  seaway  possesses  a  toll  system 
because  It  is  an  international  waterway, 
whose  construction  was  predicated  on  the 
condition  that  It  would  pay  Its  own  way. 
The  seaway's  position  is  thus  unique.  1 
stressed  that,  before  consideration  be 
given  to  eliminating  the  seaway's  debt,  a 
revision  of  tolls  should  take  place,  as 
provided  for  In  the  1954  act  authorizing 
the  seaway.  There  is  evidence  suggesting 
that  the  demand  here  is  inelastic  and 
that  tolls,  while  not  insignificant,  are 
not  a  determining  factor  In  seaway  traffic. 

Were  the  bill  enacted  now,  the  debt 
cancellation  would  constitute  a  govern- 
mental subsidy  to  the  seaway  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer.  This  Is,  at  the 
present  time,  an  unnecessary  drain  on 
the  Treasury.  It  Is  also  unfair  to  the  At- 
lantic and  gulf  coast  marine  and  rail 
competitors  of  the  seaway. 

I  call  attention  to  this  bill  and  hope 
that  other  Senators  will  examine  it  close- 
ly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  before  the  sub- 
committee be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senatoi  Josetr  D.  Ttdxvos 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Sul>commlttee 
this  morning  and  make  some  preliminary 
observations  about  S.  3137.  a  bill  enabling 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration to  cancel  lU  bonded  Indebtedness 
to  the  United  States. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  without  doubt 
a  major  engineering  accomplishment.  By- 
passing rapids,  the  Seaway's  channel  and 
lock  system  lifts  a  ship  100  feet  from  the 
time  It  enters  the  Seaway  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  time  It  finally  reaches  Lake  Superior. 
Built  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion, the  Seaway  is  a  joint  U.8.-Canadlan  nav- 
igation and  power  project.  It  symbolizes  the 
mutual  Interests  of  two  great  nations  and  has 
undoubtedly  stimulated  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Al- 
though at  present  unable  to  support  reg- 
ularly scheduled  U.S.  Flag  vessel  service, 
the  Seaway  Is  Indeed  entitled  to  Its  descrip- 
tion as  the  "Fourth  coast"  of  the  United 
States. 

Regrettably,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has 
not  lived  up  to  the  confident  expectations 
of  lU  advocates.  The  Seaway  has  never 
reached  Its  maximum  cargo  loful  of  50 
million  tons  a  year  and  has  been  unable  to 
finance  Its  costs  as  required  by  the  1954  act 
creating  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Total  cargo  for  1969  has 
been  estimated  at  40  million  tons.  This  is 
a  sharp  decline  from  the  1968  total  of  48  mil- 
lion tons.  While  the  1968  figure  was  above 
the  1967  total.  It  was  below  the  peak  of 
49.2  million  tons  achieved  In  1966.  More- 
over, the  Corporation's  debt  as  of  December 
31,  1968,  amounted  to  $148.3  million.  This 
Is  composed  of  $129.1  million  in  outstand- 
ing revenue  bonds  and  $19.3  million  In  de- 
ferred interest.  In  the  words  of  Robert  B. 
Shaw.  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting  and 
Finance  at  Clarkson  College  of  Technology 
writing  In  the  June  26,  1969.  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Seaway  "as  an  eco- 
nomic entity  .  .  .  cannot  be  described  as 
more  than  a  limited  success." 

Reasons  for  the  Seaway's  disappointing 
record  are  not  hard  to  find : 

Limited  port  systems  In  comparison  to 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  facilities, 

Reluctance   on   the   part   of   sblppera   to 
change  established   trade  patterns. 
Inflated  cargo  forecasts, 
A    27-foot    channel    depth    that    severely 
limits   the   size   of   ships   able   to   use   the 
Seaway, 

Vigorous  competition  from  the  railroad 
and  trucking  Industrlee. 

The  necessity  for  tolls  and  the  failure  to 
manipulate  them  properly. 

The  14-day  time  In  transit  for  a  ship  tislng 
the  Seaway, 

Locks  that  are  80  feet  wide  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  new,  larger  ships  from  using  the 
Seaway, 

The  high  cost,  generally  of  ship  operations 
today: 

Taken  together,  these  help  explain  why 
the  Seaway  has  been  unable  to  meet  Its 
financial  obligations.  It  mtist  be  clearly 
understood,  however,  that  despite  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  no  single  reason  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  Seaway's  apparent 
failure.  In  an  economic  system  as  large  and 
complex  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  simple 
cause  and  effect  relationships  do  not  exist. 
There  Is  no  one,  sole  reason  why  the  Seaway 
has  not  lived  up  to  expectations.  Its  disap- 
pointing record  Is  the  result  of  many  inter- 
acting factors.  To  seek  a  single,  simple 
explanation  for  the  Seaway's  troubles  Is 
thus  not  possible. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  reqtilrement  that  the  Seaway  be  self- 
supporting.  Contention  Is  made  that  this 
requirement  unfairly  discriminates  against 
the  Seaway  for  other  Inland  waterway 
projects  are  not  subjected  to  the  burden  of 
paying  their  own  way.  This  Is  an  Idiportant 
Issue  and  merits  our  full  attention. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way suffers  from  unfair  dlscrlmlnaUon.  In 
the  flrst  place  the  Seaway  Is  not  like  other 
waterway  projects  developed  by  the  Federal 


Government.  In  fact.  It  U  not  an  Inland 
waterway  at  aU.  It  Is  an  International  water- 
way that  at  times  lies  totally  outside  of  UJ3. 
territory.  Five  of  the  eight  locks  are  In  Can- 
ada. As  the  1954  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Oonunlttee  noted,  the  Seaways 
"true  perspective  Is  continental  and  Its  final 
results  must  Inevitably  be  continental  In 
their  Impact."  (S.  Rept.  No.  441.  83rd  Con- 
gress. 2nd  session,  pp.  23-26.)  Moreover,  the 
Seaway  was  not  built  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  joint  venture  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians.  The  two  governments 
shared  the  $500  million  ooet. 

In  the  second  place,  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation  was  aiccepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  1954  on  the  basis  that  the  Seaway 
would  pay  Its  own  way.  On  January  13,  1954, 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  one  of  the  Seaway's 
most  forceful  advocates,  upon  calling  up  the 
Seaway  legislation,  sunuharlzed  the  five  rea- 
sons why  he  felt  It  should  be  passed.  The 
fourth  reason  was  that  "the  project  would 
pay  for  itself  and  the  pending  bill  would  not 
put  an  additional  burden  on  the  Treasury." 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  report  ac- 
companying the  legislation  said  the  bill's 
terms  were  "based  on  the  conviction  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Corporation  will  permit  It  to 
amortize  the  principal  and  Interest  of  debts 
and  the  obligations  of  the  Corporation  over 
a  50-year  period."  (S.  Rept.  No.  441.  83rd 
Congress,  2nd  session,  pp.  17-20.)  Thus  It  was 
both  clearly  stated  and  understood  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  DevelopoMnt  CorpOTa- 
tlon  was  to  pay  Its  own  way.  Another  Inter- 
national waterway,  the  Panama  Canal.  Is 
likewise  obligated  to  be  self-supporting. 

The  Seaway,  therefore,  does  not  suffer  from 
unfair  discrimination.  Unlike  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel  and  Delaware  River  Channel, 
which  are  not  required  to  be  self-sustaining, 
the  Seaway  Is  bound  by  law  to  meet  Its  own 
financial  obligations.  This  requirement  ex- 
ists because  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is 
unique.  It  Is  an  International  waterway 
whose  construction  was  predicated  on  the 
condition  that  It  would  pay  Its  own  way. 

8.  3137,  If  enacted,  would  repudiate  the 
agreement  by  which  the  Senate  accepted  the 
1954  legislation  authorizing  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  Its  passage  wotUd  constitute  a  direct 
breach  of  faith  by  simply  removing  a  basic 
condition  under  which  the  Seaway  proposal 
was  finally  accepted.  Additionally,  i4>proval 
of  the  bill  would  in  effect  provide  a  subsidy 
to  the  users  of  the  Seaway  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  taxpayers  and  competitive  modes 
of  transportation.  The  bill  provides  a  wind- 
fall to  the  St.  Lawrence  Development  Corpo- 
ration. This  Is  m  essence  a  subsidy  for  It 
relieves  the  Corporation  of  the  need  to  repay 
the  Treasury  the  money  It  owes.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Treasury  Department  has 
enough  burdens  without  adding  one  which 
simply  writes  off  a  major  Investment  of  the 
United  States. 

The  effects  of  S.  3137  are  particularly  Im- 
portant since  the  1954  act  provided  for  joint 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Seaway 
with  Canada.  Both  countries  must  agree  to 
any  revision  of  the  tolls  schedule  and  to 
the  division  of  revenue.  Each  nation  has  a 
veto  over  proposed  changes.  Both  countries, 
however,  are  free  to  manage  their  own  In- 
vestment as  they  see  fit.  Yet,  passage  of  S. 
3137  would  affect  the  opwatlng  policies  of  the 
Development  Corporation's  Canadian  coun- 
terpart, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority. 
S.  3137  acts  unilaterally,  without  considera- 
tion of  this  Impact,  when  the  basis  of  action 
In  the  past  has  always  been  cooperation  and 
consultation  with  our  Canadian  partners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Senator,  regardless  of 
the  state  he  represents,  takes  delight  In  the 
present  predicament  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. The  Seaway  is  In  debt,  yet  the  time  for 
either  apathy  or  blind  opposlUon  to  measures 
designed  to  help  Is  over.  The  St.  Lawrence 
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Seaway  la  here  to  stay  and  all  those  who 
opposed  It  from  the  beginning  must  recog- 
nlze  thlp  fact.  Tet  the  economic  realities 
confronting  the  Seaway  must  be  faced.  The 
Seaway  Is  tl48  3  million  in  debt. 

Two  methods  of  meeting  this  financial  ob- 
ligation have  been  advanced.  The  first  is  the 
approach  taken  by  S.  3137.  This  confronts 
the  Seaway's  Indebtedne&s  by  simply  writing 
It  off  and  letting  the  U.S.  take  the  loes.  al- 
though operation  and  maintenance  costs 
would  t>e  borne  by  the  corporation.  At  this 
time  I  am  opposed  to  this  approach,  as  I 
believe  others  are. 

The  second  Is  the  approactt  suggested  by 
the  1954  act.  This  provides  for  revision  of  the 
toll  schedule  If  the  revenues  produced  are 
insufficient  to  pay  off  the  Seaway's  obliga- 
tions. Toil  revision  should  have  taken  place 
In  1966  but  did  not.  Now  toll  revision  should 
be  permitted,  as  the  act  Itself  stipulates.  Be- 
fore a  key  element  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way legislation  is  eliminated,  we  should  at 
least  allow  it  to  become  operative,  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  original  statute,  to  prove 
Itself,  to  see  what  the  actual  effect  of  a 
change  in  tolls  would  be. 

Seaway  proponents  contend  that  revision 
means  toll  increases  that  would  result  simply 
In  higher  costs  for  a  ship  using  the  Seaway 
and  thus  actually  decrease  the  Seaway's  use. 
This  reasoning  Is  used  by  those  who  favor 
S.  3137.  Yet  a  decline  in  Seaway  traffic  from 
revised  tolls  Is  by  no  means  certain.  The 
Seaway  tolls,  while  not  Insignificant,  may 
well  constitute  only  a  secondary  item  In  the 
operating  expenses  of  a  modern  cargo  ship. 
In  a  recent  report  to  the  Canadian  Authority, 
J.  Kates  and  Associates  noted  this  possibility. 
The  Kates  report  held  that  the  Seaway  traffic 
was  not  particularly  sensitive  to  existing  tolls 
or  moderate  changes  In  them.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  Seaway  outweighed  the  small 
portion  of  the  shippers'  transportation  coats 
which  tolls  represent. 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  a  No- 
vember 1965  Stanford  Research  Institute  re- 
port which  found  that  moderate  changes  in 
tolls  would  have  little  influence  on  projected 
tonnage  estimates  of  traffic  In  the  Seaway. 
Moreover,  the  Instability  of  cargo  levels  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  while  toll  ratjj  have 
stayed  the  same  is  further  evidence  of  the 
slight  Impact  which  tolls  have  on  Seaway 
traffic. 

Thus,  the  proper  way  to  start  meeting  the 
financial  obligations  of  the  Seaway  is  through 
revising  the  toll  schedule.  Tills  U  the  ap- 
proach required  by  the  1954  legislation"  It 
Is  an  approach  that  has  not  yet  been  tried. 
It  Is  an  approach  that,  contrary  to  some 
thinking,  should  not  result  in  decreased  Sea- 
way use.  Before  we  simply  write  off  a  •148.3 
million  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, as  S.  3137  would  have  us  do.  the 
toll  revision  mechanism  provided  In  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way must  be  given  a  chance.  Once  given  a 
chance — and  found  Inadequate — then  a  com- 
prehensive review  by  Congress  of  the  entire 
financial  situation  of  the  Seaway  would  be 
in  order. 

The  debt  of  the  Seaway  might  then  be 
deferred,  revised  or  stretched  out.  But  until 
that  time,  until  a  revision  of  tolls  has  been 
clearly  shown  Inadequate,  legislation  that 
cancels  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation  to  the  United 
States  is  unwarranted  and  unjustified. 
•  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issues  raised  by  S.  3137 
are  both  complex  and  controversial.  The  Im- 
pact of  the  bill  extends  far  beyond  the  Great 
Lakes  Region.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sub- 
committee, before  acting  upon  8.  3137,  would 
hold  further  hearings  in  Washington  and 
consider  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  other 
parties  like  Interested  railroad  and  truck- 


ing organizations,  as  well  as  the  views  of 
academic  and  professional  experts  In  the 
fields  of  finance  and  transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment. Let  me  once  again  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this 
morning. 


cleared  the  whole 


crowd  at  once.' 


DEATH  OF  MAJ.  OEN.  OEOROE  M. 
GELSTON.  HEAD  OF  MARYLAND 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  the  State  of  Maryland  lost  one 
of  her  finest  and  most  compassionate 
citizens.  Maj.  Gen.  George  M.  Gelston. 
General  Gelston.  a  native  of  Ruxton, 
had  served  with  distinction  as  adjutant 
general  of  Maryland  and  commander 
of  the  Maryland  National  Guard.  He  will 
be  much  missed  by  the  public  and  by 
his  personal  friends.  Our  sympathy  goes 
out  to  Mrs.  Gelston  and  other  members 
of  his  family. 

In  tribute  to  General  Gelston.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  18. 

1970) 

Mamtland  Guako  COMMANOm  DBS 

(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Morris  Gelston.  57,  head 
of  the  Maryland  National  Guard,  died  yes- 
terday In  a  Chicago  Hospital  following  com- 
plications from  a  heart  ailment.  He  had  been 
HI  for  several  months. 

As  Maryland's  adjutant  general  during 
more  than  five  years  of  Intermittent  racial 
tension  and  four  major  mobilizations  of  the 
state  s  national  guard.  Gen.  Gelston  succeed- 
ed where  others  in  similar  situations  failed: 
He  kept  the  peace  without  bloodshed. 

"Philosophically."  the  crewcut  career  sol- 
dier once  told  a  legislative  committee  push- 
ing a  shoot-to-klll  policy.  "I  am  somewhat 
opposed  to  tislng  American  troops  to  kill 
American  citizens." 

Though  this  philosophy  frequently  made 
Gen.  Gelston  the  target  of  angry  abuse  from 
some  of  those  citizens,  he  saw  to  It  that  his 
trtwps  never  loaded  their  weapons  while 
helping  to  quell  disturbances  and  outbreaks 
of  rioting  In  Baltimore,  Cambridge  and 
Salisbury. 

One  man  was  shot  and  killed  by  police 
m  the  Baltimore  disorders  that  followed  the 
1968  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Under  Gen.  Gelston's  command,  however 
Maryland  guardsmen  have  never  fired  a  shot 
while  mobilized  or  seriously  Injured  a 
civilian. 

The  state's  record,  as  subsequent  Investiga- 
tions made  clear,  was  in  sharp  contrast  to 
police  and  mlliury  performances  elsewhere. 

In  the  Detroit  riot  of  1967.  for  example, 
many  of  the  43  confirmed  deaths  were  ulti- 
mately attributed  to  uncontrolled  gunfire 
by  nervous  re8er^•e  troops.  Property  damage 
was  five  times  that  sulTered  by   Baltimore. 

If  Gen.  Gelston  believed  In  restraint,  he 
also  believed  In  fast  responses  to  potentially 
dangerous  situations.  He  was  quick  to  put 
guardsmen  on  the  street  when  trouble 
threatened,  often  as  a  buffer  between  angry 
blacks  and  equally  angry  white  civilians  or 
white  police,  and  quick  to  use  gas  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd. 

"You  won't  find  a  greater  proponent  of  gas 
than  I  am,"  he  told  an  Interviewer  In  1967 
after  using  It  several  times  In  Cambridge.  "It 


he  said.  ".  .  .  and  there  were  no  dead  people 
to  embarrass  us." 

The  general,  a  native  of  Ruxton.  Md.,  and 
a  resident  of  Baltimore  County  for  much  of 
his  life,  attentted  St  John's  College  In  An- 
napolis. 

After  entering  officer  candidate  school  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  he  became 
an  Army  liaison  pilot  and  served  In  Europe — 
receiving  two  battle  stars — until  the  end  of 
the  war. 

He  remained  In  reserve  status,  and  became 
commanding  officer  of  the  Maryland  National 
Guard's  headquarters  detachment  In  1960. 
assistant  adjutant  general  In  1963  and  ad- 
jutant general  three  years  later— winning  a 
simultaneous  promotion  to  major  general. 

For  several  months  In  1966,  Gen.  Gelston 
served  as  Baltimore  City's  acting  police  com- 
missioner. He  has  won  about  two  dozen 
awards.  Including  citations  from  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  BalUmore 
Afro-American  newspaper  and  the  Maryland 
Council  of  Churches. 

A  splt-and-pollsh  professional  soldier.  Gen. 
Gelston  could  be  found,  when  not  In  uni- 
form. In  natty  civilian  clothes  under  the 
most  trying  of  circumstances. 

A  reporter  In  Salisbury  during  the  dis- 
orders there  In  1968.  remembers  seeing  him  In 
a  sports  Jacket  and  turtleneck  sweater,  sport- 
ing a  peace  medallion  he  said  he  had  bought 
at  a  Negro  civil  rights  rally.  "Some  kid  hus- 
tled me  for  five  bucks  for  It,"  he  said. 

Though  he  kept  his  own  Ideological  views 
to  himself,  despite  persistent  questioning 
from  reporters  eager  to  know  what  he  really 
believed  about  civil  rights  and  civil  dis- 
orders. Gen.  Gelston  saw  It  as  only  profes- 
sional to  keep  his  Intelligence  lines  open  to 
all  sides  In  situations  of  racial  trouble. 

He  kept  In  close  touch  with  civil  rights 
leaders  as  well  as  police  officials  and  with 
militants  as  well  as  moderates,  a  practice  he 
said  not  only  kept  him  Informed  but  helped 
him  to  spot  potential  troublemakers  early 
In  a  riot  situation. 

Despite  his  professionalism  and  his  effec- 
tiveness. Gen.  Gelston  Is  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered most  for  his  forbearance  and  his  hu- 
manity. 

"I  am  not  going  to  order  a  man  to  be  killed 
for  stealing  a  six-pack  of  beer  or  a  television 
set."  he  told  the  Presidents  Commission  on 
ClvU  Disorders  In  1967. 

As  Baltimore  writer  Garry  Wills  described 
him  in  a  book  on  racial  polarization  in 
America.  Gen.  Gelston  was  "an  extraordinar- 
ily compassionate  cop." 

Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Jean,  of  Luther- 
vUle;  a  son.  Hugh,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
two  daughters.  Susan  and  Ann,  both  of 
LutherviUe. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott),  introduced  seven  bills,  on  behalf 
of  President  Nixon,  which  incorporate 
the  proposals  embodied  in  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  last  week  on  the  en- 
vironment. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  program  and  all  seven  bills. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Scott  will 
be  leading  the  effort  In  Congress  to  adopt 
the  President's  progressive  program  to 
clean  up  our  environment.  He  has  shown 
outstanding  leadership  in  the  field  of 
conservation  in  Pennsylvania.  Just  as 
he  has  shown  outstanding  leadership 
qualities  in  the  Senate,  and  will  make  a 
great  contribution  to  America  through 
these  new  efforts. 
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Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader 
spoke  on  these  Issues  yesterday  in  a 
speech  to  the  National  Wildlife  Confer- 
ence, when  he  reiterated  the  seriousness 
of  the  President's  commitment  to  solv- 
ing our  environmental  problems,  both 
rural  and  urban.  This  was  an  outstand- 
ing address  by  my  senior  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  all  my  colleagues,  and  I  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Scott 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  that  this  group 
contains  the  leaders  of  a  body  of  citizens 
who  were  among  the  first  to  grasp  the  Im- 
plications of  environment  pollution. 

Prom  this  thinking  of  "food,  cover  and 
water"  for  wild  things,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  moved  naturally  and  easily  into 
terms  of  habitat  for  living  things — all  living 
things.  And  habitat  for  living  is.  of  course, 
what  we  mean  by  "the  total  environment." 

The  wildlife  and  fishery  biologists  recog- 
nized clearly  that  a  quail,  a  deer,  a  bass  or 
a  tari)on  was  a  product  of  its  habitat.  They 
learned  that  a  species  required  certain  com- 
ponents for  survival:  the  proper  food,  clean 
water,  a  shelter,  a  place  where  It  could  breed, 
raise  young,  find  a  sort  of  elemental  security. 

How  long  ago  did  we  learn  this?  And  how 
recently  have  we  begun  to  apply  the  same 
reasoning  to  the  species  called  Homo 
sapiens? 

You  have  played  a  very  great  role  in  being 
the  communicators.  It  is  not  amiss,  I  think, 
to  call  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  by 
the  noble  Utle  of  "Keepers  of  the  Environ- 
mental Conscience."  For  you  consciously 
moved  from  hunting,  fishing,  bird  watching 
and  wildlife  concentration  to  an  open  at- 
tack upon  the  elements  that  were  destroy- 
ing the  environment  in  which  we  all  live. 
You  marked  the  sparrow's  fall — and  traced 
It  back  to  environmental  destruction. 

I'm  proud  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  hero 
how  seriously  the  President  views  this  matter. 

He  is  determined  to  give  leadership,  not 
Just  when  it  is  a  popular  issue,  but  over 
the  long  haul  when  it  will  count. 

Today  I  win  Introduce  In  the  Senate  a 
package  of  bills  to  Implement  the  President's 
historic  Environmental  Message. 

The  President  Justifiably  called  it  "the 
most  comprehensive  and  costly  program  in 
this  field  In  America's  history." 

"The  time  has  come,"  he  said,  "when  we 
can  wait  no  longer  to  repair  the  damage  al- 
ready done,  and  to  establish  new  criteria 
to  guide  us  In  the  future." 

Because  of  your  wide  concern  for  the  total 
environment,  the  entire  37  point  program, 
embracing  23  major  legislative  proposals  and 
14  new  measures  being  taken  by  administra- 
tive action  or  Executive  Order  is  of  utmost 
Importance  to  you. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  elaborate  now 
on  the  proposed  Parks  and  Recreation  leg- 
islation and  how  it  will  effect  fish  and  wild- 
life. 

The  President  called,  you  remember,  for 
full  funding  of  the  $327  million  available 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  That  "full  funding"  means  more 
cash  with  which  to  acquire  habitat  for  en- 
dangered wildlife,  to  expand  recreation  areas, 
to  help  develop  access  to  open  water  and 
land,  and  to  protect  valued  acreage  from 
crass  exploitation. 

Funding  Is  desperately  needed.  It  Is  most 
definitely  a  question  of  "now  or  never." 

By  Executive  Order,  the  heads  of  all  Fed- 
eral Services  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  are  to  Institute  a  review  of  all 


federally-owned  real  properties  that  should 
be  considered  for  other  uses. 

He  established  a  Property  Review  Board 
to  review  GSA  reports  and  recommend  what 
properties  should  be  converted  or  sold.  Pro- 
posed legislation  would  establish,  for  the 
first  time,  a  program  for  relocating  Federal 
Installations  that  occupy  sites  better  used 
for  other  purposes. 

The  central  Idea  behind  this  review  of  all 
"Federally  owned  real  estate"  Is  to  decide 
If  lands  now  Isolated  for  single  purposes— 
or  outdated  purposes — could  be  opened  to 
public  recreation:  hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 
or  simple  meditation  beneath  an  open  sky. 
This  was  a  significant  advance. 

Military  land  is  a  good  example  of  how 
we  have  wasted  good  land  uses.  They  are  not 
being  managed  for  wildlife.  In  most  In- 
stances; they  do  not  offer  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, or  offer  them  only  In  a  straight- 
Jacket  of  limitations. 

Coastal  areas  fall  Into  this  category:  is- 
lands and  estuaries  and  marshes  that  are 
vital  to  better  handling  of  our  coastal  zones. 
Many  of  the  works  along  our  great  rivers 
contain  lands  that  might  well  be  opened 
up  for  more  public  use  and  more  wildlife 
habitat.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  Instal- 
lations along  most  major  streams. 

Most  significant  In  this  connection  is  the 
proposal  for  a  revision  of  Federal  procedures 
to  encourage  agencies  to  relinquish  this  ter- 
ritory. 

This  would  remove  the  penalty  now  im- 
posed for  moving  from  one  site  to  another. 
Funds  for  the  cost  of  relocation  are  provided 
and  would  come  in  part  from  the  sales  of 
surplus  properties. 

Most  of  you  sitting  here  can  cite  exam- 
ples of  Federal  real  estate  that  could  be 
put  to  more  productive  uses.  In  the  West, 
for  instance,  public  lands  could  be  developed 
for  big  and  small  game,  for  other  recrea- 
tional pastimes,  and  for  protection  of  water- 
sheds. 

We  must  understand  that  protection  of 
these  spaces  serves  to  help  our  water  sup- 
ply, our  land  and  habitat  for  wildlife  and 
fish,  all  in  the  same  action. 

The  President  has  called  for  better  budg- 
eting to  Insure  there  Is  no  yearly  ebb  and 
flow  of  funds  for  long-range  progrcons — as 
environmental  programs  are  all  long-range. 
The  great  Federal  Departments  are  now 
charged  with  studies  of  how  to  use  their 
properties  more  efficiently,  more  cleanly  and 
for  more  people. 

And — very  Importantly,  I  think — he  called 
for  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  want  to  make  better  recreational 
use  of  Idled  farmlands. 

We  can.  It  seems  to  me,  do  more  with  the 
small  watershed  projects.  These  are  not  large 
areas  in  themselves,  but  vital  units  for  up- 
land game,  fish,  waterfowl,  and  recreation. 
Some  State  wUdllf  e  agencies  are  working  here 
now,  but  are  limited  by  available  funds. 

Symbolic  ol  the  President's  determination 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  respwrislble 
to  the  needs  of  smaller  governments  Is  the 
proposal  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior be  permitted  to  convey  surplus  real 
property  for  park  and  recreation  purposes  at 
a  public  benefit  discount  ranging  up  to  1(X) 
percent. 

Current  law  requires  such  sales  at  a  50  per- 
cent discount  rate.  We  have  nibbled  at  these 
ideas,  talked  about  them,  but  really  carried 
few  projects  out  to  the  benefit  of  the  greatest 
number  of  people — and  of  wildlife  and  trees 
and  watersheds. 

Instead  of  simply  paying  each  year  to  keep 
this  land  Idle,  the  Federal  Government 
should  help  local  governments  buy  selected 
parcels  of  It  to  provide  recreational  facilities. 
A  program  of  long-term  contracts  with 
private  farm  owners  providing  for  its  refores- 
tation and  public  use  Is  proposed. 


Clearly,  if  this  massive  package  Is  enacted, 
a  comer  will  have  been  turned  in  terms  of 
wildlife  enhancement,  with  its  base  In  the 
rural  areas,  the  small  towns,  the  open  coun- 
tryside we  so  sorely  need. 

There  is  another  theme  in  which  we  must 
work  together  on:  the  urban  needs  of  those 
who  do  not  have  the  knowledge,  the  oppor- 
tunity or  the  dollars  to  get  out  Into  the  wild- 
life refuges,  the  great  parks. 

We  must  tackle  now  our  urban  environ- 
ment, not  only  because  It  Is  part  of  our  na- 
tional environment,  but  because  we  who  un- 
derstand habitat  know  that  all  of  this  fits 
together  into  a  world  habitat.  That  which 
destroys  one  part  breaks  the  whole  linkage. 

Most  of  us  live  in  cities  today.  Most  of  our 
Industrial  pollution,  our  garbage  comes  from 
the  cities;  most  of  our  estuarlne  and  marine 
poison  has  spread  from  the  great  ports. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  use,  your  intuition  for 
decent  habitat  In  helping  the  city  masses  to 
understand  environment.  The  Federation  has 
played  its  great  role  In  awakening  the  public. 
Your  magazines,  National  Wildlife  and 
Ranger  Rick,  are  geared  to  the  task. 

I  know  that  your  professional  leaders,  Tom 
Kimball  and  his  staff,  are  working  now  with 
problems  of  physical  and  social  pollution. 
We  need  the  rest  of  you,  too,  with  your  broad 
understanding  broadened  yet  further. 

We  are  all  In  this  pollution  mess  together. 
Now  our  Job  Is  to  work  together  on  the  proj- 
ect of  turning  back  the  poisoned  tide. 

To  borrow  a  slogan:  "It's  a  matter  of  life 
and  breath." 


THE  REGIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
(^RIME  CRISIS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  weeks  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  examined  the 
regional  aspects  of  the  crime  crisis  in  the 
National  Capital  area. 

Our  study  confirmed  that  residents  of 
the  Maryland  suburbs  do  have  an  impor- 
tant stake  in  the  war  against  crime  in 
Washington. 

The  testimony  of  officials  from  Prince 
Georges  and  Montgomery  Counties  re- 
vealed that  a  disproportionate  amoimt 
of  the  serious  crime  in  their  jurisdictions 
is  committed  by  residents  of  the  National 
Capital. 

During  a  recent  8-month  period,  for 
example,  63  percent  of  all  the  robbery 
suspects  arrested  in  Prince  Georges 
Coimty  resided  in  Washington. 

I  believe  that  our  hearings  revealed, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
Maryland  residents  are  afifected  by  the 
criminal  activity  in  Washington. 

The  interjurisdictional  nature  of  the 
crime  problem  was  underscored  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Laurel  News  Leader 
in  Prince  Georges  County.  I  believe  this 
editorial  demonstrates  a  definitive  under- 
standing of  this  most  vital  problem. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  entitled  "Why 
Does  D.C.  Crime  Aflfect  Us?"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Laurel  (Md.)   News  Leader,  Jan. 

22,  1970] 

Wbt  Does  D.C.  Cruce  Concern  Us? 

Why  shoxild  the  people  of  Prince  George's 
County  be  concerned  about  crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia?  The  answers  are  chilling, 
and  crystal-clear,  in  testimony  by  <3ommls- 
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sloner  Pnmcls  B.  FrancoU  before  Senator 
Joseph  D.  Tydlngs'  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee January  20. 

Francois  U  vice  chairman  of  the  Princ* 
George's  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  immediate  past  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments.  He  told  the  Senate  District 
Committee; 

The  people  of  Prince  George's  County  are 
Involved  economically  with  the  region's 
crime  problem.  He  said  area  housewives  "are 
passing  up  the  opportunity  to  shop  at  a  more 
completely  stocked  main  store  downtown,  to 
avoid  coming  Into  what  they  believe  Is  an 
unsafe  city.  The  drop  In  downtown  restau- 
rant and  theater  business  after  dark  la  dol- 
lars-and-cents  testimony  to  these  public 
atUtudes." 

Dlstrtct-based  criminals  prey  on  the  peo- 
pie  of  Prince  Georges.  Montgomery,  and 
Palrfax  counties.  'Six  Jurisdictions  have  al- 
ready authorized  their  officials  to  enter  Into 
a  police  mutual  aid  agreement,  which  will 
allow  police  to  croes  city  and  county  lines 
when  requested  by  neighboring  Jurisdic- 
tions." 

Prince  Georges  County  haa  already  grant- 
ed such  authorization. 

Francois  supports  "an  areawlde  effort 
against  drug  abuse  ( which >  has  been  begun 
by  the  local  govemmenu  working  together 
through  the  Council  of  Governments.  We  are 
hopeful  that  this  program,  which  ties  to- 
gether the  work  of  all  public  and  private 
agencies  In  the  area,  and  Is  built  on  a  mas- 
sive public  education  program,  will  be  a  ma- 
jor factor  In  reducing  crime." 

The  commissioner  called  for  "an  effective 
system  of  criminal  Justice  which  deals  fairly 
and  immediately  with  people  who  violate  the 
laws  of  our  aoclety.  We  dont  have  that  syi- 
tem  now." 

He  complimented  the  "encouraging  trend 
toward  rehabilitation  In  our  penal  Institu- 
tions." He  commended  Senator  Tydlngs' 
"own  efforts,  especially  In  your  two  years  as 
chairman  of  this  committee." 

Sen.  Tydlngs  will  chair  more  hearings 
about  regional  crime  on  Feb.  3.  Recently 
he  asked  the  attorney  general  to  create  a 
federal  antl-crlme  task  force  to  combat  the 
escalating  crime   crisis   In   the   Washington 


The  Maryland  senator  said  the  strike  force 
Is  necessary  to  stop  crimes  which  "continu- 
ously plague  the  residents  of  this  area  with- 
out regard  to  Jurisdictional  lines." 

Sen.  Tydlngs  said  In  a  statement:  "I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  Interrelation- 
ship of  crime  In  the  National  CaplUl  and 
crime  in  the  suburban  Jurisdictions  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  A  high  percentage  of  the 
serious  crime  In  the  suburbs,  particularly 
Prince  George's  and  Montgomery  Counties. 
U  committed  by  criminals  croaslng  the  line 
from  Washington." 

S-n  Tydlngs  asserts:  "The  crime  spillover 
problem  U  especially  critical  In  such  areas 
as  narcotics  traffic,  robbery,  burglary  and 
organized  theft.  Law  enforcement  officials 
from  Prince  George's  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties have  testified  that  nearly  all  of  the 
narcotics  flowing  Into  their  cotmtlea  come 
directly  out  of  Washington." 

"During  a  recent  eight-month  period,  63"^ 
of  the  suspects  arretted  for  robbery  by  Prince 
George's  County  Police  resided  In  the  Na- 
tional capital."  Tydlngs  said.  "During  three 
recent  months,  police  cleared  scarcely  bet- 
ter than  five  percent  of  the  armed  robberies 
committed  In  Washington  " 

"A  logical  target"  for  the  strike  force.  Ty- 
dlngs said,  "would  be  a  burglary  ring  that 
hlU  businesses  In  Prince  George's  or  Mont- 
gomery Countle*  and  sells  lu  take  to  fences 
In  Washington  " 

*1  am  confident  we  can  conquer  the  re- 
gional crime  crlaU  If  we  meet  it  bead-on 


with  all  of  our  resource*  and  resourceful- 
ness." Tydlngs  told  the  Attorney  General. 
Why  should  the  people  of  Prince  George's 
County  be  concerned  about  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia?  More  answers  are 
forthcoming  at  the  Feb.  3  hearings,  accord- 
ing to  Commissioner  Francois  and  Sen.  Ty- 
dlngs. 

THE  ABM  PROJECT 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent announcement  that  he  intends  to 
proceed  with  the  second  phase  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  I  thought  that 
my  colleagues  might  be  Interested  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Canadian  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
on  this  subject.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
told  Parliament  that  he  was  not  happy 
to  see  the  ABM  project  proceed  and  also 
said  that  there  had  been  no  consultation 
with  the  Canadian  Government  before 
the  President's  announcement.  The 
Canadian  Secretary  of  Stote  for  External 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  Mitchell  Sharp, 
also  said  that  the  American  decision 
had  been  made  'quite  independently  of 
any  consultation  with  us." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
"Common  Debates"  of  February  2.  1970. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

US.   ABM  STSTXM — INQUIRT   AM  TO  CaMAOIAN 

Decision 

Mr.  T.  C.  Douglas  (Nanalmo-Cowlchan- 
The  Ulands) :  I  wish  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  Prime  Minister  It  arises  out  of  a  state- 
ment by  President  NUon  that  his  admin- 
istration now  proposes  to  proceed  with  the 
second  stage  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 
In  view  of  the  Prime  Minister's  statement 
of  March  19  last  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment was  revlevrlng  the  matter  and  would 
decide  very  soon  whether  they  would  con- 
demn this  ABM  program  or  co-oper\te  with 
It.  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister  whether  the 
government  has  now  reached  a  decision. 
whether  It  hxs  conveyed  any  protest  to  the 
United  States,  against  the  ABM  system  or 
whether  It  has  Indicated  Its  Intention  of  co- 
operating with  them  In  the  construction  of 
the  Safeguard  system? 

Right  Hon  P  E.  Trudeau  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  recall 
that  on  that  occasion  we  were  concerned  that 
the  announcement  by  the  United  Stat^  of 
America  would  create  an  escalation  of  the 
arms  race.  I  must  say  that  to  date  our  evi- 
dence has  not  rhown  that  this  has  resulted. 
Therefore  our  main  con.^rn  at  that  time 
d,Te«  not  appear  to  have  been  well  founded 
thus  far. 

This  does  not  mean  that  on  over-all 
grounds  we  are  happy  to  see  the  project 
proceed.  As  fau'  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have 
no  deterrent  to  protect  on  our  soil.  However. 
insofar,  as  It  Is  Important  to  protect  not 
the  deterrent  but  the  civilian  population,  we 
feel— and  I  understand  the  fear  felt  by  the 
United  States  Is  mostly  coming  from  an  Ori- 
ental direction — that  our  own  apprc«cb  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  the  nego- 
tiations going  on  in  Stockholm  are  certainly 
a  better  way  In  the  long  run  to  protect  the 
world  from  war  than  Is  a  continuance  of  the 
arms  race. 

Some  hon.  Members:  Hear.  hear. 

Mr.  Douglas  (Nanalmo-Cowlchan-The 
ItUnda) :  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  ma- 
jority leader  Mike  Mansfield  has  said.  thU 


program  will  coat  over  $S0  billion,  which 
In  Itself  la  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race, 
may  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister  whether  we  are 
to  take  bis  response  as  meaning  that  the 
Canadian  government  has  now  decided  that 
this  does  not  constitute  any  peril  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
Canadian  government  does  not  propose  to 
make  any  protest  whatsoever  with  respect 
to  the  second  phase  of  the  Safeguard  system 
being  proceeded  with? 

Mr.  Trudeau:  I  am  afraid  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  unintentionally  misinterpreted  my 
statement.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  was  some  form  of  protest  In  what 
I  said:  If  the  hon.  member  prefers  to  look  at 
It  otherwise,  that  Is  up  to  him.  So  far  as  the 
figure  produced  by  Senator  Mansfield  Is  con- 
cerned, we  only  heard  It  this  morning  on  the 
news  and  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  look  Into  It.  I  also  take  Issue  with  the 
hon.  member's  logic.  When  we  talk  of  es- 
calation we  talk  of  escalation  between  coun- 
tries rather  than  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  spent  In  one  country.  When  we  were 
answering  this  question  last  spring.  It  had 
to  do  with  the  danger  of  a  decision  by  the 
United  States  resulting  In  a  decision  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  would  lead  to  a  series 
of  escalations.  We  have  not  seen  this  follow 
from  the  original  United  States  decision 
The  Canadian  government  remains  rather 
unhappy,  however,  that  a  friend  and  ally  of 
such  Importance  should  be  seeing  It*  way 
to  peace  In  this  direction  rather  than  In 
the  direction  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

Mr  Douglas  (Nanalmo-Cowlchan-The  Is- 
lands) :  May  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister  wheth- 
er any  member  of  the  cabinet  Is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  carrying  on  any  negotiations  or 
discussions  with  the  United  States  authori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the 
Safeguard  system?  If  so,  which  ministers 
are  concerned  and  what  Is  the  purpose  of 
those  discussions? 

Mr  Trudeau:  There  has  been  no  consulta- 
tion on  this  Item  of  news,  which  we  learned 
about  only  this  morning  To  answer  the  hon. 
gentleman,  there  ha^  been  no  consultation 
and  there  Is  no  minister  engaged  In  consul- 
tation. We  have  not.  since  this  morning, 
made  anv  decision. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Forrestall  (Dartmouth-Halifax 
East) :  May  I  direct  this  supplementary 
question  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs?  Are  we  to  Infer  from  the  reply 
Just  given  that  the  presidential  announce- 
ment In  the  United  States  does  not  Involve 
any  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Canada  what- 
soever? 

Hon  Mitchell  Sharp  (Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs) :  1  can  certainly  give 
that  assurance.  This  decision  by  the  United 
States  was  made  quite  independently  of  any 
consultation  with  tis. 

phoposco  vs.  noclka*  tests 
Mr  Mark  Rose  (Fraser  Valley  West)  :  My 
supplementary  question  Is  also  directed  to 
the  Secreury  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 
In  view  of  the  announement  by  the  United 
States  that  further  atomic  exploelons  are  to 
be  set  off  In  the  AleuUans.  reportedly  three 
times  as  powerful  as  the  one  last  October, 
does  the  Canadian  government  plan  to  make 
any  formal  protest  regarding  the  continua- 
tion of  these  tests  so  close  to  Canada? 

Hon  Mitchell  Sharp  (Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs) :  With  regard  to  this 
Item  also  may  I  say  I  have  Just  read  the 
bulletin  In  which  the  announcement  ap- 
peared. Again,  this  announcement  by  the 
United  SUtes  was  not  made  after  any  con- 
sultation with  us.  In  the  course  of  the  an- 
nouncement the  United  SUtee  authorities 
said  they  had  no  reason  to  fear,  on  the  basis 
of  the  tests  made  on  Amchltka  Island 
earlier,  that  there  would  be  any  untoward 
effects — for  example,  the  creation  of  an 
e:irthquak*  or  a  Udal  wave.  They  are  sat- 
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isfled  in  thU  regard  on  the  basU  of  prevloua 
tesu.  We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  results  of  those  tests  yet  and 
therefore  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  de- 
cide whether  to  make  a  formal  protest  thia 
time  as  we  did  before. 

I 

LINDA  ROCKEY  RECEIVES  JOUR- 
NALISM AWARD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  April, 
the  Chicago  Sim-Times  carried  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  articles  detailing  the 
problem  of  hunger  in  Chicago.  These  ar- 
ticles were  so  revealing  that  they  were 
compUed  into  a  booklet  for  general  dis- 
tribution. "Hunger  in  Chicago."  and 
subsequently  utilized  as  source  material 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Food.  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

The  author  of  this  series,  Mrs.  Linda 
Rockey,  has  recently  been  awarded  the 
Jacob  Scher  Award  for  outstanding  in- 
vestigative reporting  for  her  work.  This 
award  is  sponsored  by  the  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  professional  journalism  society  for 
women. 

I  have  read  and  studied  "Hunger  in 
Chicago."  The  description  of  the  effect 
of  hunger  on  schoolchildren  and  our 
elderly  and  of  the  bureaucratic  obstacles 
involved  in  implementing  food  programs 
have  contributed  to  my  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  hunger.  They  have 
been  valuable  resources  in  my  work  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Rockey  for  her  line 
reporting.  She  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  delineating  the  complexities 
of  himger  and  malnutrition  in  this 
Nation.  ,        . 

Through  her  efforts,  an  American 
public  is  better  informed  and  public  of- 
ficials, including  legislatures  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  level,  must  now 
be  compelled  to  act. 

A  MUTUAL  CEASE-FIRE 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  so  much 
has  been  said  In  this  place  about  Viet- 
nam that  when  something  valuable  Is 
said,  most  of  us  are  not  listening.  The 
ever  vigilant  Deseret  News,  however,  in 
a  thoughtful  editorial,  performed  a  "res- 
cue operation"  on  a  resolution  by  Sena- 
tor MoNDALE  that  most  of  us  missed 
when  it  was  first  oflfered.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Deseret  News,  Saturday, 

Feb. 7, 19701 

Poa  Peace,  How  Asotrr  a  Viet  Cease-Fibe? 

One  test  of  a  good  Idea  Is  that  It  seems 
so  simple  and  obvious  It's  surprising  that 
something  wasn't  done  about  It  long  ago. 

By  that  test,  the  resolution  that  Sen. 
Walter  F.  Mondale  of  Minnesota  presented 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
the  other  day  on  bringing  peace  to  Vietnam 
looks  like  an  eminently  fine  Idea. 

But  the  best  Ideas  dont  necessarUy  com- 
mand the  most  attenUon,  and  the  Mondale 
resolution  seems  to  be  In  need  of  a  rescue 
operaUon  If  It  la  to  win  the  support  neces- 
sary for  Its  success. 


Briefly,  the  Mondale  resolution  goes  like 

this:  ^  ^  , 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  has  not  for- 
mally proposed  for  negotiation  at  the  Paris 
Peace  talks  a  mutual  cease-fire  as  part  of 
a  comprehensive  package  to  achieve  a  po- 
litical and  military  settlement  m  Vietnam; 

and . . . 

"Whereas,  such  a  proposal  could  help 
break  through  the  stalemate  by  offering  a 
means  of  ending  all  the  kUUng  and  moving 
the  struggle  for  leadership  from  the  military 
to  the  political  level,  thus  enabling  all  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  choose  freely 
and  without  Interference  their  own  future 
governnient;  and 

"Whereas  a  cease-fire  and  political  settle- 
ment Is  the  best  way  to  assure  the  earliest 
possible  return  of  all  US.  forces,  and  release 
for  constructive  purposes  the  enormous  re- 
sources new  being  expended  on  the  war; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Senate  urges  the  U.S.  government  to  offer 
formally  for  negotiation  at  ParU  a  compre- 
hensive proposal  for  an  internationally  su- 
pervised standstill  cease-fire  by  all  sides  .  .  .' 
Simple?  Well,  not  entirely.  Setting  up  the 
supervisory  machinery  seems  bound  to  gen- 
erate a  lot  of  haggling,  since  whoever  con- 
trols that  machinery  controls  the  future  of 
Vietnam.  Accepting  the  status  quo  would 
amount  to  North  Vietnam's  admitting  defeat. 
Moreover,  assuring  self-determination  is  still 
no  easy  matter  In  a  land  that  has  known 
only  martial  law  for  years  and  autocracy 
before  that. 

But  certainly  the  Mondale  resolution  seems 
more  realistic  than  the  remote  hope  that 
the  war  will  Just  fade  away  without  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

Certainly  a  cease-fire  could  bring  all  U.S. 
forces — not  just  combat  troops — home  much 
faster  than  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of  the  conflict 

alone.  ,       , 

Indeed,  Vletnamlzatlon  alone  may  simply 
perpetuate  the  slaughter,  with  South  Viet- 
namese deaths  being  substituted  for  Ameri- 
can deaths. 

Win  North  Vietnam  accept  a  cease-fire? 
U  not,  surely  the  enemy's  refusal  can  be 
used  against  him  In  the  battle  for  free  men's 
minds.  But  let's  not  take  a  rejection  for 
granted.  As  Sen.  Mondale  observes: 

"Only  when  we  move  our  offers  from  the 
realm  of  publicity  to  the  realm  of  true  di- 
plomacy can  we  say  with  any  certainty  what 
the  other  side's  response  will  be." 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  the  Deseret  News  ob- 
serves. It  is  long  past  time  to  get  the 
Paris  peace  talks  moving. 

The  United  States  should  make  a  gen- 
uine proposal  for  a  mutual  cease-fire. 
Such  a  proposal  should  contain  detailed 
provisions  for  International  peacekeeping 
machinery  to  oversee  the  cease-fire,  the 
withdrawal  of  outside  military  forces, 
and  prompt  free  elections. 

Most  Americans  will  be  surprised  to 
leam  that  the  United  States  has  never 
made  such  a  commonsense  proposal  for 
a  mutual  cease-fire.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese may  r«ject  It,  but  at  least  we  should 
msike  the  sincere  offer. 

Surely  a  negotiated  settlement  is  much 
preferable  to  the  endless  agony  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon. As  the  Deseret  News  says: 

Vletnamlzatlon  alone  may  simply  perpetu- 
ate the  slaughter  with  South  Vietnamese 
deaths  being  substituted  for  American 
deaths. 

Vletnamlzatlon  Is  really  no  more  than 
a  military  solution  by  proxy. 

To  encourage  our  Paris  delegation  to 
propose  a  mutual  cease-fire,  I  am  Join- 


ing Senator  Mondale  in  cosponsorlng 
Senate  Resolution  351. 


THE  DANGER  OF  ISOLATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Is  there  a 
danger  that  history  might  repeat  itself 
and  that  this  world  might  yet  be  plunged 
one  day  into  another  massive  war — 
maybe  even  a  conventional  war  which 
eschews  the  horrors  of  nuclear  power  but 
utilizes  great  land  armies  and  navys? 
Could  the  new  wave  of  isolationism  so 
rampant  in  America  today  lead  to  a 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from 
Europe  and  Asia,  leaving  those  crucial 
continents  naked  to  aggression,  and  with 
the  balance  of  powers  upset  so  that  a 
potential  aggressor  might  be  tempted  to 
march? 

These  questions,  Mr.  President,  can- 
not, of  course,  be  answered  with  any 
certainty.  But  they  are  questions  posed 
honestly  by  some  who  are  upset  with  the 
international  picture  in  both  Europe  and 
Asia  today.  Yesterday,  columnist  David 
Lawrence  explored  these  questions  In  a 
column  entitled.  "Isolationism  May  Be 
Danger  Again,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  Washington.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Isolationism  Mat  Be  Dances  Again 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
What   should   the   policy   of   the   United 
States  be  toward  defending  the  peoples  of 
Asia  and  Europe  against  aggression? 

President  Nixon  would  naturally  not  wish 
to  discuss  such  dellca^  subjects  m  detail 
and  deal  In  advance  with  the  numerous  con- 
tingencies that  might  arise.  For  U.S.  policy 
will  be  made  not  by  presidential  speeches 
or  by  pronouncements  by  a  committee  of 
Congress.  Everything  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  emergency  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  defense  of  this  country  Is  actually 
Involved. 

Most  people — even  many  In  government 
here — dont  like  to  look  at  the  realistic  pic- 
ture m  either  EJurope  or  Asia  today.  The 
truth  Is  there  now  Is  no  standing  army 
which  can  match  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Reliance  on  the  nuclear  bomb  has  become  a 
fact  of  International  life. 

For  this  reason  the  European  countries 
have  practically  given  up  the  Idea  of  spend- 
ing large  sums  for  defense.  They  have  been 
assuming  that  the  United  States  would  take 
care  of  the  principal  obligations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In  the  future 
and  that  It  would  Immediately  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  smaller  countries  of  Asia. 

The  American  pteople,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  result  of  their  experience  In  Vietnam, 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  sending  an  army 
of  600.000  or  more  troops  into  a  foreign  land 
to  defend  a  country  which  Is  the  victim  of 
aggression.  Inevitably  the  question  then  Is 
asked:  "What  about  collective  defense  un- 
der the  UJ».  Charter?" 

There  Is  at  present  no  sign  that  the  Eu- 
ropean or  Asian  peoples  are  willing  to  get  to- 
gether themselves  to  set  up  defense  forces 
that  would  lighten  the  load  for  the  United 
States. 

So  utterances  by  U.S.  officials  Indicating  a 
lack  of  Interest  In  further  missions  like  the 
one  In  Vietnam  ar^  bound  to  have  an  Im- 
pact on  the  world  situation.  European  gov- 
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ernments  are  already  aware  that  the  United 
States  win  not  maintain  a  large  force  to  sxip- 
port  NATO,  and  the  Aalans  know  that  a  big 
U  S.  mUitarv  cstalJlishmeni  can  hardly  l>e 
stationed  in  their  lands  to  guard  their  area 
For  many  years  now  the  countries  ol  West- 
ern E\irope  have  assumed  that  nuclear 
weapons  possessed  by  the  United  States 
would  act  as  a  deterrent  against  any  threat 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  recent  months,  the 
Communists  in  Moscow  have  Indicated  a 
readiness  to  talk  about  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms  Thus  far.  this  seems  to  mean 
only  a  desire  to  prevent  other  nations  from 
obtaining  nuclear  armaments.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  prohibit  the  ti»e  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

But  suppose  the  Kremlin  decides  to  aTold 
the  nuclear  problem  and  depend  solely  on 
conventional  forces?  The  opportunity  for 
conquest  would  probably  present  Itself  to  the 
Communists  In  the  next  decade  If  the  United 
States  has  really  retreated  from  Europe 
and  Asia. 

The  Russians  have  been  steadily  Increas- 
ing their  naval  strength  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  have  shown  themselves  ready  to 
support  Egypt  and  the  Arab  countries  in 
their  fight  against  Israel.  There  are  as  yet  no 
signs  that  the  Russians  wish  to  let  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict  grow  Into  a  world  crisis,  but 
the  situation  could  change  at  any  time 

The  big  question  for  the  1970»  Is  what  the 
effect  Is  going  to  be  of  a  US.  withdrawal  of 
Its  military  power  from  both  Europe  and 
Asia.  What  will  be  the  consequences  to  the 
peoples  there  when  they  find  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  a  Communist  empire  which 
need  not  use  nuclear  weapons  but  can  send 
a  large  land  army  to  almost  any  cotintry 
to  achieve  a  military  objective? 

The  time  may  come  when  the  "Isolation- 
ism" which  is  so  popular  today — and  which 
was  espoused  prior  to  World  War  I  and  prior 
to  World  War  n — will  turn  out  to  be  dan- 
gerous again.  For  the  Communists  are  not 
likely  to  be  content  to  confine  their  Im- 
perialism to  Europe  and  Asia,  but  will  extend 
it  intensively  to  Mexico  and  other  countries 
in  Latin  America. 

Ever  since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed. It  has  been  recognized  that  the 
United  States  bad  a  duty  to  protect  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere,  and  since  World 
War  n  the  principle  of  collective  defense 
of  Europe  and  Asia  has  been  widely  accepted 
Now  these  concepts  have  deteriorated,  and 
thU  constitutes  the  real  danger  In  Interna- 
tional relations  In  the  1970s. 


cal  and  biological  warfare,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportimlties  avail- 
able to  U5  to  contribute  to  the  eventual 
total  elimination  of  such  weapons. 

As  I  reiterate  my  admiration  for  those 
actions  already  taken  by  the  President. 
I  also  wish  to  express  my  firm  belief  that 
as  he  faces  other  decisions  involving 
chemical  warfare  the  President  can 
count  on  strong  support  In  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Nation  for  his  continued  lead- 
ership in  broadening  and  strengthening 
the  Geneva  Protocol. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  BAN  ON 
BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  the  President  issued  his 
widely  acclaimed  renimciation  of  biologi- 
cal warfare  and  declared  that  the  United 
States  would  never  be  the  first  nation  to 
employ  lethal  or  Incapacitating  chemical 
weapons.  At  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent stated  his  Intention  to  submit  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate.  To- 
gether with  many  of  my  colleagues  I  con- 
gratulated the  President  on  those  historic 
actions. 

This  past  Friday  the  President  took 
yet  another  significant  step  to  reduce 
further  the  peril  posed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
I  refer  to  his  extension  of  the  ban  on 
biological  weapons  to  Include  all  toxins 
regardless  of  their  method  of  production. 
To  me  this  represented  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  basic  spirit  and  purposes  of 
the  President's  earlier  decision— to 
strengthen  existing  barriers  and  re- 
straints which  reduce  the  risk  of  cheml- 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NUTRITION  AND 
HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day the  Senate  adopted  the  resolution 
to  extend  and  to  fund  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
As  a  member  of  that  committee  gravely 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  our  affluent  Nation, 
I  am  gratified  by  the  support  demon- 
strated for  its  continuation. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Ellender*  indicated.  I 
stated  last  year  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  should  not  continue 
Indefinitely.  Its  functions  should  be  ab- 
sorl)ed  by  the  proper  existing  committees 
and  agencies. 

I  still  adhere  to  this  position.  Inves- 
tigations, hearings,  talk  must  be  super- 
seded by  concrete  action  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  malnutrition — action  which 
the  select  committee  cannot  undertake 
itself.  But  it  became  Increasingly  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  committees  activi- 
ties should  not  be  curtailed  this  year. 

Dr.  John  Mayer,  the  special  assistant 
to  the  President  who  directed  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food.  Nu- 
trition, and  Health,  boldly  sUted  that 
it  would  be  a  shame  If  the  hunger  com- 
mittee were  dissolved  this  year.  He  felt 
that  the  committee  could  continue  to 
contribute  to  finding  and  combating  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  himger. 

A  review  of  what  the  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee has  accomplished  and  what  It  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  explore  sub- 
st-mtlates  Dr.  Mayer's  view. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  select  commit- 
tee has  delved  into  such  subjects  as  the 
extent  of  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States,  poverty  related  hunger,  the  op- 
eration of  existing  food  programs,  and 
the  role  of  private  Industry  In  the  area 
of  nutrition.  We  did  not.  however,  have 
time  to  consider  Income  maintenance 
programs  as  a  solution  to  htmger.  health 
problems  generated  by  malnutrition,  and 
the  many  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  will  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  continue  our  Investi- 
gations in  the  hope  that  our  bipartisan 
efforts  will  help  eliminate  poverty  and 
hunger  from  our  society. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  359— TO  CRE- 
ATE  A  SELECT"  COMMTTTEE  ON 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Mondale  res- 


olution now  at  the  desk  be  called  up  and 
be  given  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol'FICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  Its  consideration. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  resolution  Just  reported, 
with  certain  modifications. 

One  modification  states  that  the  at- 
large  members  of  the  committee  will  be 
selected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  other  committees — through  the 
steering  committee  process.  The  second 
modification  strikes  subsection  (c)  which 
provides  funding. 

The  first  is  a  technical  amendment 
which  simply  clarifies  what  I  thought  the 
resolution  provided.  The  second  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  relates  to  a  proposed 
budget  to  be  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Admmistratlon  in  the  nor- 
mal process. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Is  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  amendments  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  amendments  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  their  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  And.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are: 

On  page  3.  line  1.  after  the  word  "com- 
mittees", to  Insert:  "to  be  appointed  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  standing  committees." 

On  page  3.  to  strike  out  lines  11  through 
14.  a«  follows: 

"(c)  Expenses  of  the  committee  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  shall  not  exceed  $200,000 
through  January  31.  1971.  and  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  it  is  customary  for 
a  resolution  to  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. We  do  not  like  to  have  a  resolu- 
tion presented  and  agreed  to  on  the 
fioor  without  the  committee  having  had 
a  chance  to  look  it  over. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  In  striking  out  section  (c).  It 
meets  my  objection. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
I  called  the  Senator  personally  this 
morning  to  express  my  embarrassment 
about  the  way  this  matter  arose. 

Last  night  we  hoped  to  act  on  this 
essential  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  statu- 
tory enactment.  Objection  was  heard  on 
the  ground  that  this  would  be  an  un- 
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usual  procedure.  I  think  that  it  does 
have  some  precedent.  In  any  event,  it 
is  an  unusual  way  to  establish  a 
committee. 

So  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  we 
withdrew  the  statutory  proposal.  We 
had  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  distinguished  chairman. 
I  am  glad  that,  with  this  modifica- 
tion, the  resolution  is  acceptable  to  the 
chairman. 

I  gather  that  once  the  committee  is 
established,  it  would  draw  up  a  pro- 
posed budget  which  would  then  go  be- 
fore the  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Would  the  Senator 
care  to  make  one  additional  commit, 
ment  to  the  effect  that  this  committee 
would,  in  fact,  end  at  the  time  stated 
In  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  as  we  men- 
tioned earlier  in  private  discussion,  the 
committee  would  expire  at  the  time 
stated  in  the  resolution. 

I  gather  that  what  the  chairman 
wishes  from  me  Is  a  response  that  that 
Is  what  we  intend  to  do  and  that  we 
win  not  come  back  again  to  the 
committee. 

It  Is  our  objective  and  hope  that  the 
select  committee  be  established  in  the 
very  near  future  so  that  It  will  be  able 
to  act  and  come  back  with  recommenda- 
tions quickly.  I  would  hope  that  it  would 
complete  Its  business  within  the  time 
frame  mentioned. 

One  point  I  would  make  Is  that  it  is 
a  tight  time  frame.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee could  act  quickly  on  the  proposed 
budget,  so  that  the  committee  could  pro- 
ceed with  its  business. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  we  will  do  that 
as  quickly  as  we  can  get  a  quorum.  That 
would  probably  be  next  week.  However, 
I  am  not  sure  about  that.  We  will  make 
every  effort  to  expedite  the  matter. 

The  reason  I  made  the  request  Is  that 
we  have  had  committees  set  up  for  a  pe- 
riod of  6  months:  then  they  come  back 
with  a  request  that  the  committee  t)e  ex- 
tended for  another  year. 

We  would  like  to  have  some  idea  as  to 
whether  the  committee  can  complete  Its 
business  within  the  time  frame  men- 
tioned and  then  quit. 

With  that  assurance,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. J     .    ,      , 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  note  no  provision  In  the  bill 
which  Indicates  the  method  by  which  the 
15  members  of  the  select  committee 
would  be  chosen.  From  listening  to  the 
able  Senator  as  he  spoke  on  the  meamng 
of  the  two  amendments,  I  gather  that 
the  first  amendment  he  has  offered  is  in- 
tended to  clarify  this  matter.  I  am  not 
sure  I  fully  understand  how  the  15 
members  of  the  select  committee  to  be 
established  by  this  resoluUon  would  be 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  select  commit- 
tee would  be  broken  down  in  three 
categories. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Who 
would  determine  the  selection,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  the  Vice  President,  or 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  steering 
committees? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Five  would  be  selected 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  five  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  the  five  at-large  members  would  be 
selected  in  the  normal  steering  commit- 
tee process.  That  Is  the  intention  of  my 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  there  was  a  very  perceptive  and 
moving  editorial  that  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Times,  written  by  Tom 
Wicker. 

The  editorial  expresses  the  deep  sense 
of   dismay,   which  I  share   along   with 
many  others,  about  the  meaning  of  the 
action  taken  yesterday  by  the  Senate  and 
its  significance  for  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  hope  and  believe  this  Is  a  country 
in  which  we  seek  to  live  together  as 
Americans,  rather  than  to  be  divided  on 
the   utterly   irrelevant,   disruptive,   and 
imdemocratic  grounds  of  race  and  color. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  politics  of 
human  rights  Is  today.  I  suspect  It  Is  less 
popular  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
I  sense  a  feeling  of  agony,  frustration, 
and  despair  which  generates  a  sense  of 
antagonism  and  separatism  that  we  have 
not  seen  in  this  country  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  know  where  it  will  take  us. 
But  I  do  know  this.  I  in  no  way  intend 
to  reduce  my  efforts  or  my  commitments 
to  the  cause  of  a  country  in  which  color 
is  irrelevant.  I  do  not  think  we  can  have 
a  democracy  that  is  not  color  blind. 

I  was  brought  up  by  my  father  in  a 
famUy  which  believed  that  everyone  was 
a  child  of  God  and  was  entitled  to  the 
dignity  that  flowed  from  that  concept. 
I  was  taught  that  a  man's  color  was  ir- 
relevant. 

I  will  continue  to  press  this  cause,  be- 
cause unless  we  can  sustain  it,  the  prom- 
ise of  America  wUl  be  lost. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19.  19701 
In  the  Nation:  The  Death  of  Integration 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  Feb.  18.— The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  now  cravenly  abandoned 
the  policy  of  racial  integration— sixteen  years 
after  It  was  born  In  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, ninety-four  years  after  the  Civil  War 
"Reconstruction"  ended  in  a  similar  sell-out. 
and  less  than  a  week  after  President  Nixon, 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  gave  the  signal  of 
surrender. 

When  all  the  apologetics  have  been  set 
aside  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  adopUon  of 
the  Stennls  amendment,  to  the  concept  of 
which  Mr.  Nixon  extended  his  blessing  at 
the  crucial  moment.  If  pressures  against 
school  segregation  must  "be  applied  uni- 
formly m  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation."  then  they  are  not  going  to  be 
applied  anywhere,  because  there  U  neither 


the  manpower,   the  money,   the  knowledge 
nor  the  will  to  do  the  Job. 

WHAT  segbegationists  wanted 

Although  the  effort  cannot  be  made  every- 
where, It  now  cannot  be  limited  to  the  South 
either.  That  Is  exactly  what  the  Souths 
segregationists  wanted.  That  Is  what  their 
ally  m  the  White  House  Is  willing  to  per- 
mit. That  Is  what  their  dupes  In  the  Senate 
have  approved. 

The  justification  is  ready  at  hand.  Integra- 
tion, It  Is  now  contended  by  both  black  and 
white  leaders.  Is  a  failure.  In  many  cases 
this  Is  demonstrably  true;  In  other  cases  It 
Is  unquestionably  false.  Just  today,  there 
were  reports  of  a  successful  reshuffling  of 
student  patterns  In  Greenville,  S.C.  To  say 
that  Integration  has  failed  Is  to  Ignore  and 
denigrate  the  thousands  of  Southern  citizens 
who  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half  have 
faithfully  tried  to  obey  what  they  believed 
was  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  to  abandon  to 
their  fate  those  local  and  state  political  lead- 
ers who  courageously  led  the  Integration 
movement,  sometimes  at  perU  and  even  sac- 
rifice of  their  lives. 

INErFXCTUAI.  remedy 

But  even  If  integration  has  failed — and  to 
say  that  It  has  Is  not  only  false  but  an  as- 
sertion of  the  bankruptcy  of  American  so- 
ciety— what  Is  suggested  In  Its  place?  Stewart 
Alsop.  quoting  those  who  say  Integration 
has  failed,  tells  us  in  Newsweek: 

We  must  "open  up  middle-class  jobs  and 
the  middle-class  suburbs  to  Negroes."  We 
must  "make  the  schools  good  where  they 
are" — ^that  Is.  pour  money  and  attention  into 
the  ghetto  schools.  The  fact  Is  that  despite 
the  pleas  of  the  Kerner  Commission,  the 
Elsenhower  Commission  and  every  other  rep- 
utable body  that  has  made  any  good-faith 
effort  to  gauge  the  situation;  despite  the 
empty  rhetoric  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
about  "reforms"  and  new  programs,  despite 
the  hypocrisy  of  those  Northern  Senators  who 
supported  Southern  segregation  under  the 
guise  of  attacking  Northern  segregation — 
despite  all  this,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
Indication  that  the  American  people  have 
any  Intention  of  doing  any  of  these  things, 
or  that  their  fearful  leaders  will  even  call 
upon  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Alsop 's  strategists  also  insist  that  the 
nation  not  "sell  out  integration  where  It's 
been  successful."  That  Is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Nixon  and  the  Senate  have  done:  what  wUl 
happen  now  in  Greenville,  and  in  other  cit- 
ies where  courageous,  good-faith  efforts  had 
been  made?  Whatever  those  black  leaders 
who  say  Integration  has  failed  may  think, 
what  will  the  millions  of  black  people  believe 
as  they  see  starkly  confirmed  one  more  time — 
after  so  many  precedents — the  unwillingness 
of  white  Americans  to  make  good  on  their 
commitments  and  their  ideals? 

"The  Union,"  wrote  C.  Vann  Woodward  In 
The  Burden  of  Southern  History,  "fought 
the  Civil  War  on  borrowed  moral  capital. 
With  their  noble  belief  In  their  purpose  and 
their  extravagant  faith  In  the  future,  the 
radicals  ran  up  a  staggering  war  debt;  a  moral 
debt  that  was  soon  found  to  be  beyond  the 
country's  capacity  to  pay,  given  the  unde- 
veloped state  of  Its  moral  resources  at  the 
time."  For  eighty  years  thereafter,  lix.  Wood- 
ward pointed  out,  the  nation  simply  de- 
f  axilted  until  "It  became  clear  that  the  almost 
forgotten  ClvU  War  debt  had  to  be  paid, 
paid  m  full,  and  without  any  more  stalling 
than  necessary." 

IN  DErAXTLT 

That  Is  clearer  than  ever,  because  we  are 
not  dealing  in  1970  with  five  million  Igno- 
rant field  hands  In  the  cotton  South,  as  we 
were  In  1876.  But  once  again,  the  Union  Is 
defaulting:  once  again  Its  capacity  to  pay 
has  been  found  grievously  wanting;  and  still 
Its  moral  resources  are  sadly  undeveloped. 
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Poor  old  Union  1  lU  great  and  generoua 
dreams  falling  one  by  one  to  dusty  deatb. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution in  which  I  have  the  great  honor 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

I  think  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
Is  admirable  and  that  it  will  produce  the 
results  the  Senate  hopes  for.  both  those 
for  and  against— namely,  how  we  can 
best  come  together  to  assure  equal  op- 
portunity everywhere 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished deputy  minority  leader  have 
cooperated  in  allowing  the  matter  to 
come  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  indicate  my  support  for  the  meas- 
ure. I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  worthwhile 
step  which  is  being  Uken.  However.  I 
would  like  to  give  the  minority  leader- 
ship an  opportunity  to  respond. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
will  vote  for  the  resolution  olTereci  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  (Mr.  MoNDALE)  and  the  distingished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) ,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

The  Mondale-Javits  resolution  takes 
cognizance  of  the  deep  and  profound 
questions  which  are  on  all  our  minds 
about  the  future  of  our  national  educa- 
tional system,  and  proposes  a  construc- 
tive way  to  begin  to  develop  an  approach 
which  will  be  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
all  our  citizens.  Specifically,  this  amend- 
ment would  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  to  be 
composed  of  members  of  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Judiciary,  as  well  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  at  large.  This  committee 
would  make  an  interim  report  by  the 
first  of  August  of  this  year,  and  a  final 
report  by  January  31.  1971.  The  inquiry 
would  consider  all  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem of  de  facto  segregation,  including 
development  of  possible  alternatives  to 
busing,  which  Would  still  insure  equal 
educational  opportunities. 

This  course  of  action,  I  believe,  holds 
the  promise  of  providing  new  policies 
which  are  more  satisfactory  to  all  Amer- 
icans. Pending  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  im- 
wlse  to  further  complicate  and  confuse 
the  dilDcult  issues  involved  by  adopting 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Steknis*  and  others  which  would  gen- 
erate more  intense  feeling  and  make  ul- 
timate resolution  still  more  difficult. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
course  of  action,  I  believe,  is  that  it 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for  citi- 
zens from  all  over  the  country  who  have 
had  firsthand  experience  with  the  difift- 
cult  problems  we  face  in  providing  equal 
education  to  be  heard  and  to  present 
their  views  and  share  their  experiences 
and  knowledge  with  those  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  developing  and  approving 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
withdraw  the  resolution  at  this  time.  We 
have  been  through  too  much  travail  yes- 


terday and  this  morning.  No  one  Is 
against  the  measure. 

It  was  stated  that  the  matter  would 
be  brought  up  during  the  morning  hour 
today.  And  I  think  that  the  minority 
leader  was  present  at  the  time.  So,  if 
there  is  going  to  be  any  further  delay 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
is  any  problem,  I  will  myself,  as  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  I  wiU  Join  with 
the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended.  tPuttiiig  the  question.] 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  359)  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  359 
Resolution  to  create  a  Select  Oommlttee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
assure  every  child,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin,  an  equal  opportunity  for 
a  quality  education  has  not  been  fully 
achieved  In  any  section  of  the  country:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  (to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity)  composed  of  three 
majority  and  two  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
three  majority  and  two  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  three 
majority  and  two  minority  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  other  committees,  to  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  same  manner  as  the  chalr- 
mAn  and  members  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees, to  study  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
laws  and  policies  In  assuring  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity.  Including  policies  of 
the  United  SUtes  with  regard  to  segregation 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  whatever  the  form  of  such  segrega- 
tion and  whatever  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation,  and  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  policies  are  applied  uniformly  In  all 
regions  of  the  United  States.  Such  select 
committee  shall  make  an  Interim  report  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  August  1.  1970.  and  shall  make  a 
Anal  report  not  later  than  January  Si.  1971. 
Such  reports  shall  contain  such  reoommen- 
datlons  as  the  committee  flnds  necessary 
with  respect  to  the  rights  g\iaranteed  under 
the  Constitution  and  other  laws  of  the 
United  States,  Including  recommendations 
with  regard  to  proposed  new  legislation,  re- 
lating to  segregation  on  the  groxmd  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  whatever  the  origin 
or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  resolution  to  January  31.  1971.  Inclu- 
sive, Is  authorized  ( 1)  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  It  deems  advisable:  (2)  to  employ, 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Fro- 
viAed,  That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  t3.700 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee:  (8)  to  subpena  witnesses;  (4) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  ttis 
Oommlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment; 


(6)  to  contract  with  private  organizational 
and  Individual  consultants:  (6)  to  Interview 
employees  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  other  individuals;  and  (7) 
to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  without  the  time  be- 
ing charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  still  in  the  morning 
hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  We  are  still  In  the 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  I  withdraw  that 
imanlmous -consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorimi  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
still  debating  the  education  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  we  are  still  In  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes 
on  statements. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
shall  take  only  3  minutes. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969  AND  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Blr.  President,  we  are  still 
debating  this  very  critically  Impor- 
tant education  bill,  though,  naturally, 
we  got  Into  a  rather  different  subject — 
not  that  It  Is  not  related  to  education; 
of  course.  It  Is,  very  directly,  but  it  dif- 
fers from  the  general  thrust  of  the  other 
aspects  of  the  bill,  and  we  may  have  for- 
gotten that  the  bill  Is  stlU  before  us. 
There  are  still  a  number  of  amendments 
to  be  considered  which  relate  to  the  ef- 
fort to  establish  unitary  rather  than 
dual  school  systems  In  this  country. 

The  Senate  has  now  very  materially 
expanded  that  concept.  I  have  argued 
very  often  and  with  great  feeling  that  It 
will  result  in  slowing  down  integration  In 
the  South,  and  not  necessarily  speeding 
it  up  In  the  North,  much  as  I  would  like 
to  speed  It  up. 

It  is  always  Interesting  to  get  the  view 
of  a  distinguished  commentator,  so  I 
shall  ask,  while  we  are  still  debating  the 
question,  so  that  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  think  about  it.  that  there 
may  be  included  In  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  In  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  by  Tom  Wicker,  entitled  "In 
the  Nation:  The  Death  of  Integration." 
I  shall  not  comment:  the  words  of  Mr. 
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Wicker  are  too  eloquent  to  require  com- 
ment. I  Just  beg  every  Senator,  whatever 
side  of  the  issue  he  may  be  on,  to  read  It. 
and  then  ponder  anew,  before  he  votes, 
as  so  many  have.  In  my  Judgment,  with- 
out really  wrapping  themselves  around 
the  total  consequences,  on  the  rest  of 
these  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wicker's  piece  may  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1970) 
In  the  Nation:  The  Death  or  iNTEcaATiON 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington.  February  18. — The  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes  has  now  cravenly  aban- 
doned the  policy  of  racial  integration — six- 
teen years  after  It  was  bom  In  a  Supreme 
Court  decision,  ninety-four  years  after  the 
Civil  War  "Reconstruction"  ended  In  a  simi- 
lar sell-out.  and  less  than  a  week  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  gave  the 
signal  of  surrender. 

When  all  the  apologetics  have  been  set 
aside,  that  Is  the  meaning  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Stennls  amendment,  to  the  concept  of 
which  Mr.  Nixon  extended  his  blessing  at  the 
crucial  moment.  If  pressures  against  school 
segregation  must  "be  applied  uniformly  In 
all  regions  of  the  United  States  without  re- 
gard to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segrega- 
tion," then  they  are  not  going  to  be  applied 
anywhere,  because  there  Is  neither  the  man- 
power, the  money,  the  knowledge  nor  the 
will  to  do  the  Job. 

WHAT  secrboationistb  wanted 
Although  the  effort  cannot  be  made  every- 
where. It  now  cannot  be  limited  to  the  South 
either.  That  U  exacUy  what  the  South's  seg- 
regatlonlsU  wanted.  That  Is  what  their  ally 
m  the  White  House  Is  willing  to  permit.  That 
Is  what  their  dupes  In  the  Senate  have  ap- 
proved. 

The  Justification  U  ready  at  hand.  Integra- 
tion, It  Is  now  contended  by  both  black  and 
white  leaders,  is  a  failure.  In  many  cases  this 
is  demonstrably  true;  in  other  cases  It  Is  un- 
questionably false.  Jiist  today,  there  were  re- 
poru  of  a  successful  reshufBlng  of  student 
patterns  In  Green vUle.  S.C.  To  say  that  in- 
tegraUon  has  failed  Is  to  Ignore  and  deni- 
grate the  thousands  of  Southern  citizens  who 
In  the  past  decade  and  a  half  have  faithfully 
tried  to  obey  what  they  believed  was  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  Is  to  abandon  to  their  fate 
those  local  and  sUte  political  leaders  who 
courageously  led  the  IntegraUon  movement, 
sometimes  at  perU  and  even  sacrifice  of  their 
Uvea. 

INETlaC'lUAL   RKMEDT 

But  even  if  integration  has  faUed— and 
to  say  that  it  lias  Is  not  only  false  but  an 
assertion  of  the  bankruptcy  of  American 
society— what  Is  suggested  In  its  place? 
Stewart  AIsop,  quoting  those  who  say  inte- 
gration has  failed,  tells  us  in  Newsweek: 

We  must  "open  up  middleclass  Jobs  and 
the  middle-class  suburbs  to  Negroes."  We 
must  "make  the  sctoools  good  where  thsy 
are" — that  is.  pour  money  and  attention  into 
the  ghetto  schools.  The  fact  is  that  despite 
the  pleas  of  the  Kerner  Oommlasion.  the 
Elsenhower  Conunlasion  and  every  other 
repuuble  body  that  has  made  any  good- 
faith  effort  to  gauge  the  situation,  despite 
the  empty  rhetoric  of  tiie  NUon  Adminis- 
tration and  "raforms"  and  new  programs, 
despite  the  hypocrisy  of  those  Northern 
Senators  who  supported  Southern  segrega- 
tion under  the  guise  of  attacking  Northern 
segregation — despite  all  this,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  Indication  that  the  American  peo- 
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pie  have  any  mtention  ol  doing  any  of  these 
things,  or  that  their  fearful  leaders  will  even 
cau  i^xm  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Alsop'B  strategists  also  insist  that  the 
nation  not  "seU  out  integration  vhen  it's 
been  successful."  That  is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Nixon  and  the  Senate  have  done:  what  will 
hai^>en  now  In  Greenville,  and  in  other  cities 
where  courageous,  good-faith  efforts  had 
been  made?  Whatever  those  black  leaders 
who  say  IntegraUon  has  failed  may  think, 
what  will  the  millions  of  black  people  believe 
as  they  see  starkly  confirmed  one  more  time — 
after  so  many  precedents — the  unwillingness 
of  white  Americans  to  make  good  on  their 
oomnUtmentfi  and  their  Ideals? 

"The  Union,'"  wrote  C.  Vann  Woodward  in 
The  Burden  of  Southern  History,  "fought 
tlie  ClvU  War  on  borrowed  moral  coital. 
With  their  noble  belief  in  their  purpose  and 
their  extravagant  faith  in  the  future,  the 
radicals  ran  up  a  staggering  war  debt,  a 
moral  debt  that  was  soon  found  to  be  be- 
yond the  country's  capacity  to  pay,  given 
the  undeveloped  state  of  ite  moral  resources 
at  the  time."  For  eighty  years  thereafter, 
Mr.  Woodward  pointed  out,  the  nation  aim- 
ply  defaulted,  imtU  "it  became  clear  that 
Ui«  almost  forgotten  Civil  War  debt  had  to 
be  paid,  paid  in  full,  and  without  i^y  more 
stalling  than  necessary." 

IN  DEFAULT 

This  Is  clearer  than  ever,  because  we  are 
not  dealing  In  1970  wltii  five  million  Ignorant 
field  hands  in  the  cotton  South,  as  we  were 
in  1876.  But  once  again,  the  Union  is  de- 
faiUting;  once  again  Its  capacity  to  pay  has 
been  found  grievously  wanting;  and  still  its 
moral  resources  are  sadly  undeveloped. 

Poor  old  Union!  Its  great  and  generous 
dreams  falling  one  by  one  to  dusty  death. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


AND      SECONDARY 
AMENDMENTS      OP 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  Mondale  resolution  (S.  Res. 
359)  w£is  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 

Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
12:15  p.m.  there  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  Mondale  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  consider  12:30 
p.m.,  to  give  the  Members  an  opportunity 
to  be  notified  and  get  here  If  they  have 
anything  to  say? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right,  but  pro- 
vided we  end  the  morning  business  and 
get  down  to  the  unfinished  business. 

I  will  change  the  request  to  12:30  pjn., 
and  I  hope  all  Members  will  be  notified. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideralton  of  the  im- 
flnished  business.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
514)  to  extend  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

TEA-ANO-NAT  VOTE  ORDERED  ON  S.  RES.  359 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute  on  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In  order  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mondale 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

YEA-AND-NAY  VOTE   ORDERED  ON   PENDING 
ERVIM    AMENDMENT 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, amendment  No.  492. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  . 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 

the  time  situation?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
situation  Is  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  an  additional  26  minutes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — 
in  his  absence,  the  Senator  from  New 
York — has  an  additional  37  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

On  the  bill  Itself,  the  majority  leader 
has  78  minutes  imder  his  control.  The 
Republican  leader  has  106  minutes. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  nie  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  acknowledge  the  move  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  In  asking 
that  the  Mondale  resolution  be  recon- 
sidered, and  I  want  to  Indicate  that 
that  was  done  tifter  consultation  wit>» 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
asked  him  to  do  that  not  because  I  oppose 
the  Mondale  resolution.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  it.  But  I  was  aware  yesterday,  in  my 
leswiership  capacity,  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  concern  about  It  and 
concern  about  some  of  the  details  of  It, 
concern  about  the  composition  of  the 
committee  and  other  factors;  and  I  felt 
that  at  least  there  ought  to  be  a  reason- 
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able  opportunity  for  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  know  that  this  resolution 
was  to  be  brought  up  and  voted  on. 

I  want  to  indicate  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  the  majority  leader  for  his 
cooperation  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy >  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr  J.AviTS'.  who  made  it  ver>'  clear 
that,  while  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
Mondale  resolution,  if  any  question  arose, 
they  would  be  among  the  first  to  recon- 
sider the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  saying  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  said  he  would,  too. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  no  sense  did  we 
wish  to  railroad  this  resolution  through. 
As  I  understood  it.  last  night  we  agreed 
that  this  would  be  the  pending  business 
and  would  be  the  first  matter  brought  up 
after  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  During  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  MONDALE  That  is  correct.  On 
that  basis,  we  did  have  a  colloquy  for 
10  or  15  minutes  this  morning  in  addi- 
tion to  a  long  colloquy  yesterday,  and  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  there  was 
no  objection.  As  soon  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  suggested  that  further  discussion 
might  be  in  order.  I  made  it  clear,  along 
with  others,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  with- 
draw the  action  and  proceed  as  we  have 
now  proceeded. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  will  be  serious  objection.  I  do  know 
that  this  w^as  considered  to  l>e  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  consideration  yes- 
terday. It  was  a  very  important  amend- 
ment when  it  was  offered.  It  is  a  very 
Important  step  for  the  Senate  to  take, 
and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  all  Senators 
are  aware  when  it  comes  to  a  head  and 
a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  we  had  passed  it  by. 
we  probably  would  have  passed  by  the 
chance  that  we  could  have  finished  the 
bill  today,  becaiise  it  had  been  agreed 
that  this  should  come  up  only  in  the 
morning  hour.  We  never  like  to  bring 
things  up  about  7  or  8  o'clock,  the  shag 
end  of  the  day.  We  were  really  against  it. 
and  the  Senator  has  been  very  kind. 

There  is  time  for  the  debate,  not  just 
on  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  act  on  the  Ervin  amendment  very 
quickly.  There  will  be  time  for  debate, 
should  the  Senator  desire  it.  and  the 
same  applies  with  respect  to  Senator 
MoiroALE  and  me.  If  the  Senator  desires 
it.  he  can  name  his  time. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  The  majority  leader 
has  received  unanimous  consent  that 
there  would  be  a  vote  on  the  Mondale 


resolution  at  12:30.  Although  there  is  no 
specific  provision  for  debate  on  it.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  he  willing  to  provide  some 
time  from  the  bill  if  some  Senator  de- 
s.res  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Not  only  from  the  bill, 
but  also  on  this  amendment.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  it  now.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  now.  or  I  will  yield  later. 

I  yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  one  obser\ation 
I  should  like  to  make,  which  may  be 
somewhat  irrelevant  In  the  light  of  our 
agreement  here.  Is  that  v»e  act  on  this 
proposal  In  the  context  of  the  action  we 
took  yesterday  I  view  yesterday  s  action 
as  one  primarily  directed  at  the  problem 
of  dual  school  systems.  I  know  that 
many  will  disagree,  but  that  is  how  I 
view  it.  I  view  the  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion as  the  only  step  that  can  be  reason- 
ably taken  and,  in  my  opinion,  must  be 
taken,  to  try  to  deal  with  the  national 
problem  of  de  facto  segregation. 

Therefore.  I  hope  than  one  can  follow- 
quickly  after  the  other  so  that  we  can 
dispose  of  the  Issue  in  that  way. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  resolution  as  now 
pending,  which  will  be  voted  on  at  12:30 

0  clock  today,  has  it  been  modified  to 
eliminate  the  money   provision? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  has  been  modified 
in  two  respects.  The  first  Is  without 
significance.  I  clarified  the  fact  that  the 
at  large  members  of  the  committee 
would  be  selected  through  the  normal 
steering  committee  process.  That  is  what 

1  intended,  but  I  clarified  it.  The  other 
modification  strikes  the  money  provision 
because  of  the  suggestion  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  that  we  should  prepare 
the  budget  after  the  committee  Is  estab- 
lished and  present  it  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  agreed 
to  that  and  struck  the  money  provision 
out  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Let  me  state  that  I 
share  the  sentiments  of  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  as  well  as  those  expressed 
yesterday  and.  I  understand,  today  by  the 
majority  whip  with  regard  to  this. 

Actually.  I  think  I  favor  the  idea  of  a 
committee  to  study  the  problem  as 
strongly  as  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment do.  but  I  must  say  that  I  share 
some  reverence  for  the  procedures  of  a 
parUamentary  body  such  as  the  Senate. 
For  my  purpose.  I  would  think  it  would 
t)e  better  If  we  referred  the  resolution  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  let  it  work  It  over.  There  are 
money  matters  to  be  Judged  as  to  the 
staff  funding  as  well  as  the  composi- 
tion of  the  committee,  too. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  point  to  a  more 
Important  committee  In  this  session  of 
Congress  to  undertake  this  very  neces- 
sary study.  I.  for  one.  would  prefer  to  see 
It  go  through  the  Committee  on  Rules 
sind  Adminlstratl<ni. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  here 
Is  one  Senator  who  does  feel  that  any- 


thing as  Important  as  this  should  go 
through  the  normal  procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  then  come  back  to  the  Senate  for 
appropriate  action.  I  do  not  see  that  that 
would  mean  any  great  delay.  Everyone 
seems  to  be  In  favor  of  the  committee 
approach,  and  so  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  think  that  would  be  the  better  way  to 
doit. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  for  yielding  us  tune  to  speak  on  the 
.subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  more 
time,  if  other  Senators  wish  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  completing  my 
thought  on  this  committee  matter,  I 
would  like  to  state  for  myself  that  I 
believe  the  context  within  which  the 
committee  is  being  authorized  is  much 
more  in  the  nature  of  adapting  an 
amendment  to  the  bill — what  should  be 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  to  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate  than  otherwise,  that, 
therefore,  it  is  not  really  a  detached  com- 
mittee which  has  no  relevance  to  a  given 
Issue  in  a  bill  before  the  Senate  but  is  of 
a  general  character,  and  that  this  may 
be  an  element  In  determining  how  mem- 
bers may  vote  on  amendments,  how 
members  will  vote  on  the  bill  and.  there- 
fore, I  think  the  purpose  and  effort  to 
adapt  Senate  procedures  is  a  very  neces- 
sary element  of  this  particular  subject. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  this 
committee  will  be  approved  on  a  rollcall 
vote  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Are 
we  talking  about  the  Mondale  resolu- 
tion now  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thought  that  was  to  come  up  at  12:30 
o'clock. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  debating  It.  We 
did  debate  It  a  bit  now.  and  then  at 
12:30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  a  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution comes  up  at  12 :  30  o'clock  today. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  What 
I  want  to  know  Is,  what  do  we  want  to  do 
with  It? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  see  It  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
the  form  it  was  approved  this  morning? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  its  amended  form 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MONDALE)  has  Just  proposed. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
Is  agreeable  to  me.  I  Just  did  not  want 
to  see  any  changes  made  in  It,  because 
we  have  agreed  on  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  can  explain,  it  means 
a  recourse  to — I  think  I  understand  it 
clearly — It  means  that  we  would  come 
back  to  the  Senate  to  name  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  we  would 
come  back  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  the  money. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Right. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  all  the  steps  in- 
herent in  the  subsequent  sections  of 
the  resolution  would  be  compiled  with. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  This  Is  what  hap- 
pened, let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  We  passed  It  and  then 
there  was  objection  to  adopting  it  the 
way  It  was  drawn.  We  are  adopting  it  now 
In  amended  form  as  approved  this 
morning. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Has 
the  Senator  msule  any  changes  in  it? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  No.  none  at  all. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Five 
members  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
five  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  and  five  by  the  policy  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  By  the  steering  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  being  greeted  this 
morning  with  a  whole  trough  of  predic- 
tions that  integration  is  dead  and  that 
desegregation  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  North, 
South.  East.  West — and  everywhere 
else — as  contemplated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, has  come  to  an  end. 

I  think  it  is  tragic  to  suspend  the  Con- 
stitution because  we  do  not  know  how  to 
administer  It.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 
There  is  enormous  improvement  every- 
where. Certainly  a  tremendous  amount 
of  forward  motion  has  been  generated 
in  the  South  where  the  problem  first 
arose. 

Thousands  upon  thouswids  of  men  and 
women  of  good  will,  whose  deeds  go  un- 
sung, have  responded  to  the  finding  of 
the  courts,  and  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress which  came  10  years  later.  Much 
good  has  come  from  it  In  respect  of  the 
promises  that  were  made  to  our  children 
as  to  their  future. 

I  rise  today  to  assert  that  integration 
is  not  dead,  that  a  living,  powerful  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  American 
people  cannot  be  killed  by  the  adoption 
of  one  or  another  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the  heavens 
have  not  fallen  in.  unless  we  are  going  to 
accept  the  idea  that  they  have,  and  act 
accordingly. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  for  me,  I  intend 
to  go  on  doing  my  utmost  as  ranking 
member  of  this  committee,  as  a  man  and 
as  a  Senator  of  responsibility,  in  respect 
of  a  major  bill,  to  preserve  everything 
that  can  be  preserved  both  of  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion according  to  the  scheme  of  the  bill, 
which  Is  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, and  In  respect  of  the  mandate  of  the 
Constitution  in  respect  of  desegregating 
the  public  schools  of  America. 

I  always  say  that  they  publish  news- 
papers every  day  and  it  looks  black  to- 
day, but  it  may  be  brighter  tomorrow. 
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I  believe  that,  somehow  or  other,  our 
collective  wisdom  will  enable  us  to  fight 
our  way  through  to  a  solution. 

I  should  like  to  address  one  word  to 
my  southern  colleagues. 

The  Constitution  has  been  their  bul- 
wark and  their  defense  on  a  thousand 
battlefields.  Indeed,  their  principle  has 
always  been  that  if  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  lived,  the  course  of  transition  after 
the  Civil  War  would  have  been  very  much 
smoother  and  far  less  painful,  and  that 
the  hurts  and  wounds  would  have  been 
bound  up  much  more  quickly. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  a  holy  testament  to  them,  as  it  is  to 
me.  It  is  infinitely  more  important  and 
overshadows  the  grave  controversy  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  line  in  the  Old 
Testament  with  respect  to  my  own  faith : 

Behold.  I  have  given  you  a  good  doctrine. 
Forsake  it  not. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  all 
realize  how  much  we  have  at  stake  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Supreme  Court,  even 
though  we  do  not  disagree  with  it,  and 
in  the  structure  of  this  coimtry,  for  we 
carmot  govern  millions  of  people  by 
force.  That  goes  for  blacks  and  it  goes 
for  whites.  We  will  not  so  tip  the  balance, 
just  because  the  tide  happens  to  be  go- 
ing that  way,  as  I  indicated  yesterday,  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  destroy  our  own 
purposes  and  our  own  fimdamental 
rights. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  profound  admiration  for  the 
genius  and  commitment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  with  him  and  to  be  permitted  to 
work  with  him  on  what  I  regard  to  be  the 
most  fundamental  cause,  a  cause  that 
strikes  at  the  very  vitality  of  our  Nation. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  does  not 
app«il  to  me.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
have  a  democracy  in  which  we  do  not 
treat  all  human  beings  equally.  We  can- 
not accept  color  as  a  valid  distinction. 
To  proceed  in  that  maimer  in  a  democ- 
racy would  be  to  proceed  on  two  concepts 
that  are  incompatible  and  would  destroy 
each  other. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  politics  of 
human  rights  is  today.  It  is  hard  to 
tell.  The  frustration,  the  agony,  the  de- 
spair, and  the  hatred  that  one  sees  grow- 
ing increasingly  in  this  country  reminds 
us  of  the  dire  predictions  of  the  Kerner 
Commission  and  the  Eisenhower  Com- 
mission, which  were  rejected  by  so  many 
as  doomsday  predictions.  They  appear 
today  increasingly  to  be  justifying  them- 
selves. 

Whatever  the  politics,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believes  that  there  can  be 
no  compromise  on  the  issue  of  human 
rights,  that  this  is  one  issue  that  is 
worth  everything,  including  one's  public 
office. 

I  would  hope,  as  the  Senator  has  im- 
plied, that  as  the  American  public  fo- 
cuses   on    this    amendment,    they   will 


broaden  and  expand  their  indispensable 
commitment  to  decency  and  fairness  in 
American  life. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  Senator's  statement.  It 
moves  me  very  deeply.  As  a  yoimg  man 
in  the  Senate,  with  many  years  before 
him,  he  will  have  a  chance  to  further 
this  goal.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Eiddress 
myself  to  the  amendment  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  It 
seems  to  me  tliat  the  very  critical  part 
of  this  efifort  is  to  interdict  even  the 
courts  from  ordering  any  kind  of  busing 
or  changing  busing. 

I  would  like  to  call  very  strongly  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  the  sweeping 
character  of  the  amendment  which  not 
only  inhibits  the  guidelines  of  the  HEW 
and  the  power  to  withhold  money,  which 
is  all  the  Stennis  amendment  (Ud,  but 
also  inhibits  the  courts. 

It  reads: 

No  court  .  .  .  shall  have  Jurisdiction  .  .  . 
to  assign  children  to  public  schools  to  trans- 
port any  child  from  one  place  to  another  or 
from  one  school  to  another,  or  from  one 
school  district  to  another  school  district  to 
alter  the  racial  comp>OGition  of  the  student 
body  at  any  public  school. 

That  means  not  only  that  the  amend- 
ment would  deprive  the  court  of  the  p>ow- 
er  to  order  busing,  but  also  deprive  the 
court  of  the  power  even  to  change  busing 
where  busing  is  an  element  of  segrega- 
tion. 

I  assume  that  we  have  the  power  to 
do  this.  And  I  rather  believe  that  we  do 
by  law  have  the  power  to  deprive  the 
court  of  thi$  amount  of  Jurisdiction.  I 
tliink  it  is  most  unwise,  because  we 
would  be  striking  a  blow  at  precisely 
what  we  do  not  wish  to  strike  a  blow 
against — the  efforts  being  made  to  cor- 
rect de  jure  segregation. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  amendment  is 
very  clearly  open  to  the  charge  that  a 
real  effort  is  being  made  to  abate  ea- 
forcement  of  the  Court's  decree  in  the 
South  or  an3n)7here  else,  wherever  it  may 
be,  relating  to  de  jure  segregation. 

I  point  out  that  this  would  apply 
wherever  the  courts  act.  If  they  believe 
they  can  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  de 
facto  situations,  it  would  apply  as  well 
to  those  situati(»is. 

In  this  connection,  I  read  with  the 
greatest  of  interest  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Green  against  the  School  Board 
of  Virginia.  That  was  a  very  landmark 
decision  In  1947.  It  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  busing.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
me  that  a  part  of  the  busing  situation 
which  we  have  not  looked  at  is  referred 
to  in  this  particular  decision. 

I  read  an  excerpt  from  the  decisicm: 

The  record  indicates  that  21  school  buses. 
11  serving  the  Watkins  School  and  10  serving 
the  New  Kent  School — 
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The  Watkins  School  was  a  black  school, 
and  the  New  Kent  School  was  a  white 
school. 

I  continue  to  read : 
travel    overlapping    routee    throughout    the 
county  to  trmnaport  pupils  to  and  from  the 
two  schools. 

That  is  a  very  key  point.  One  of  the 
ways  In  which  the  humane  counties  re- 
spond to  the  situation  is  to  furnish  buses. 

The  only  choice  a  child  has  Is  to  walk 
to  school  or  ride,  if  he  can  find  a  means 
of  transportation,  or  not  to  go  to  school 
at  all  if  he  is  black. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  segregation 
was  perpetuated  in  humane  counties  in 
the  case  of  black  children  was  to  trans- 
port them  very  long  distances  to  a  black 
school. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  member  of  the  mi- 
nority staff  of  the  committee  which  con- 
sidered the  pending  bill  was  born  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  tells  me  that 
when  he  went  to  school  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  there  was  a  dual  school  sys- 
tem. He  went  across  the  street  to  school, 
but  the  black  children  of  the  janitor  had 
to  go  roughly  a  mile,  although  it  was  a 
city,  to  go  to  a  black  school  somewhere 
else. 

They  could  have  walked  across  the 
street,  too.  but,  no,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  to  point  out 
how  integral  an  aspect  of  the  desegre- 
gation process  busing,  not  actually  cre- 
ating busing,  but  a  shift  in  the  busing 
pattern,  can  be  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina — 
and  again.  I  do  not  challenge  his  right 
to  do  so  or  the  pertinence  of  any  fact 
that  was  brought  up — brought  up  yes- 
terday a  case — and  as  I  read  it,  I  might 
agree  with  him— in  great  detaU.  The  case 
involves  busing  and  was  very  recent. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  we  have  all  kinds 
of  cases  of  that  sort  in  the  Federal  and 
State  courts  and  In  Congress.  And  we 
fight  against  injustice  and  endeavor  to 
correct  the  situation.  But  we  do  not  pick 
out  a  particular  example  of  injustice  as 
the  basis  for  junking  the  whole  system, 
which  is  so  deeply  Inherent  In  the  Con- 
stitution, by  depriving  the  court  of  all 
jurisdiction — which,  m  many  cases,  may 
be  the  only  instrument  capable  of  cor- 
recting the  wrong. 

If  that  were  the  only  superficial  guide. 
I  pointed  out  how  often  we  would  feel 
that  what  the  court  does  is  wrong,  too. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  making  that 
issue  clear  for  the  guidance  of  the  courts. 
Second.  I  really  think  we  would  be  pusli- 
ing  this  far  beyond  any  provident  rela- 
tionship to  the  constitutional  issue  and 
the  issue  in  our  country  if  we  agreed  to 
this  amendment  which  takes  away  from 
the  courts  the  jurisdiction  to  do  any- 
thing about  busing  systems. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the 
Green  case  Illustrates  clearly  what  I 


have  in  mind.  Where  the  pattern  of  bus- 
ing itself — if  you  wish  to  deal  with  un- 
constitutional segregation — needs  to  be 
revised,  the  court  should  have  the  power 
and  the  authority  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Now,  one  last  thing.  As  a  Senator,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  feel  that 
once  we  undertake  to  enforce  law.  that 
we  will  enforce  it:  and  we  do  not  want  to 
abort  the  enforcement  process,  whether 
as  a  tool  as  essential  as  the  one  we  are 
now  debating  or  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  from  a 
memorandum  from  HEW  entitled  "Civil 
Rights  Implications  of  Possible  Anti- 
busing  Amendment  to  ESEA": 

The  antlbuslng  amendment  described 
her 


Which  is  the  Ervln  amendment — 
would  prevent  title  IV  officer* — 

Those  seeking  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964— 

from  preparing  and  submitting  desegrega- 
tion plans  Involving  bussing  changes  which 
may  be  minor,  but  which  nonetheless  pro- 
vide the  only  means  in  a  given  situation  to 
comply  fully  with  the  law  and  the  orders  of 
the  courts. 

Then,  to  give  some  concept  of  the  re- 
sult of  any  such  action.  I  shall  go  on  and 
read  fiu-ther  from  the  memorandum: 

In  substance,  school  districts  which  have 
accepted  changes  in  their  busing  system  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  law  would  be  en- 
couraged to  retreat.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  districts  with  which  HEW  U  stUl  ne- 
gotiating for  compliance  would  not  longer 
feel  obligated  to  make  busing  changes  which 
may  be  essential  in  eliminating  vestiges  of 
the  dual  school  structure  as  ordered  by  Fed- 
eral courts. 

I  am  quoting  from  this  memorandum 
as  to  the  facts  with  respect  to  busing. 
May  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber.  Mr. 
President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  memorandum  states: 

However,  this  restriction  has  not  hereto- 
fore prevented  the  Federal  Government  from 
dealing  with  racial  Imbalance  which  Is 
deemed  illegal,  discriminatory,  or  unconsti- 
tutional: that  Is,  school  segregation  that  has 
been  brought  about  deliberately,  either  by 
formal  law  or  custom  or  by  the  acts  of  local 
authorities.  In  this  case,  Title  VI.  which  pro- 
hibits racial  discrimination  In  Federally  as- 
sisted programs.  Imposes  upon  the  school 
district  the  obligation  to  take  step*.  Includ- 
ing busing  If  necessary,  to  correct  that  de- 
liberate or  Illegal  segregation. 

Further  on  this  subject,  we  go  to  the 
way  in  which  It  is  worked.  There  have 
been  many  statements  here  about  the 
horrendous  results  which  have  resulted 
from  the  actions  of  HEW.  Again,  I  would 
like  to  read  from  the  memorandum: 

To  date,  most  desegregation  plans  accepted 
by  HEW  under  title  VI  have  Involved  Uttle 
or  no  additional  bussing  In  the  affected 
school  districts.  Of  approximately  300  volun- 
tary desegregation  plans  negotiated  for  Im- 
plementation In  September  IMS.  less  than 
10  Involved  additional  bussing. 


It  seems  to  me  that  that  very  materi- 
ally diminishes  the  impact,  which  has 
been  claimed  here,  with  respect  to  bus- 
ing and  the  alleged  improvident  use  of 
that  kind  of  remedy  for  de  jure  segrega- 
tion, and  I  emphasize  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about — de  jure  segregation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th«- Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  another  memo- 
randum directed  specifically  to  the  vari- 
ous amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin».  HEW 
points  out  that  in  negotiating  for  com- 
pliance, and  this  relates  to  violations  in 
respect  of  de  jure  segregation — that  is 
where  you  have  dual  school  systems — 
under  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
HEW  may  recommend  and  local  school 
districts  may  adopt  desegregation  plans 
to  reschedule,  reroute,  or  reunify  the 
preexisting  busing  system,  particularly 
if  the  system  is  being  used  to  maintain 
segregation. 

That  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
Ervln  amendment.  They  say  this  is  the 
only  way  de  jure  segregation  can  be  cor- 
rected. It  seems  to  me  under  these  cir- 
cumstances this  would  be  a  very  im- 
provident amendment  to  agree  to.  It 
would  abort  the  effort  to  correct  not 
only  segregation  of  schools  which  are  in 
the  twilight  zone  but  segregation  which 
Is  directly  contrary  to  law  and  even  to 
a  court  decree,  by  what  is  frequently 
the  only  method  by  which  it  can  be  cor- 
rected, to  wit.  some  change  In  the  busing 
system.  The  HEW  points  out  that  In 
very  rare  cases  has  this  been  Invoked: 
but  nonetheless  that  it  is  very  important 
and  they  point  out  that  In  only  10  cases 
out  of  300  was  additional  basing  required. 

It  seems  to  me  under  these  circum- 
stances we  would  be  destroying  a  major 
and  massive  activity  in  a  most  improvi- 
dent way  by  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
which  goes  to  the  very  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  themselves  insofar  as  the  au- 
thority to  issue  a  decree  to  cure  admit- 
tedly Illegal  segregation  In  the  public 
schools  is  concerned. 

Whatever  may  be  the  procedure  ulti- 
mately adopted  to  deal  with  the  amend- 
ment I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  re- 
jects the  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  advise  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota of  the  parliamentary  situation 
on  the  vote  to  be  held  at  12:30  p.m.  Are 
we  voting  on  the  merits? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  12:30. 
under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
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proceed  to  vote  on  the  Mondale-Javits 
resolution. 
Mr.  MONDALK  And  the  vote  will  be 

on  the  merits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
merits.  It  will  be  on  Senate  Resolution 
359,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  resolution  take  place  at  a  quarter 
to  one;  and  I  do  so  because  certain  Sen- 
ators have  raised  certain  questions  and 
they  would  like  to  engage  in  a  little  de- 
bate before  a  decision  Is  reached. 

I  hope  that  request  will  be  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senator  from  Miime- 

sota  and  others.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— will  there  be  15  minutes  of  time  to 
debate  on  the  resolution  that  would  not 
be  charged? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  of  course,  and 
the  time  would  be  \mder  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  please  repeat  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  I  did  not  hear  it.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  was  that  at 
12:45  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  a  vote 
on  Senate  Resolution  359.  Pending  that 
time,  debate  can  take  place,  the  time  not 
to  be  charged  against  the  Ervln  amend- 
ment or  the  bill  itself.  { 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  we  now  operating  on  a 
block  of  time  controlled  by  different  Sen- 
ators than  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  me  some 
Ume? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
reading  in  the  press  references  to  the 
"bitter  disappointment"  of  certain  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  officials  at  my  reluctance  to  hold 
hearings  in  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  question  of  segregation. 

My  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  hold 
such  broad -based  hearings  within  our 
subcommittee   are   twofold : 

First,  the  subcommittee  Is  basically 
liberal  in  an  educationally  oriented  view 
and  I  believe  that  In  order  to  give  the 
subject  the  balance  that  it  needs  and  in 
order  to  Increase  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
ceptance of  its  views  In  the  Senate  as 
a  whole,  there  should  be  spokesmen  for 
other  points  of  view  and  other  commit- 
tees. While  the  thrust  of  the  problem 
is  educational,  there  should  be  an  equal 
thrust  with  regard  to  civil  rights,  hous- 


ing, and  employment.  In  other  words,  I 
was  concerned  that  our  subcommittee 
could  not,  under  its  jurisdiction,  do  the 
In-depth  study  that  Is  needed. 

Second,  my  own  view  is  that  the  Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee  should,  as  much 
as  possible,  concentrate  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  and  scope  of  the 
education  of  our  youngsters  and  that  the 
subject  of  integrated  education  should 
be  treated  as  part  of  that  general  effort. 
If  our  subcommittee  becomes  too 
deeply  Involved  in  the  civil  rights  Issue, 
it  will  be  civil  rights  that  will  soon  be 
the  tall  "vavlng  our  dog  and  our  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  would  increasingly 
find  Itself  being  used  by  liberals  and 
civil  rights  leaders  as  a  means  to  coun- 
teract the  more  conservative  Judiciary 
Committee. 

This  deflection  of  our  basic  mission 
of  concentrating  on  education  would.  I 
believe,  be  an  error. 

Both  my  objections  would  be  met  by 
the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  ex- 
cellent Idea  of  Senators  Mondale  and 
Javits  that  a  select  committee  would  be 
composed  of  representatives,  not  just 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee but  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

The  studies  conducted  by  the  select 
committee  should  help  us  in  arriving  at 
some  realistic  solutions  to  this  problem. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  select  committee.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee would  be  able  to  advance  such  leg- 
islative proposals  as  may  be  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  educational  problems  aris- 
ing from  racial  Isolation  In  our  schools. 
The  language  of  the  resolution  sets 
forth  a  broad  mandate  to  assess  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  existing  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  providing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Since  racial  isolation, 
principally  black  isolation,  is  the  central 
problem  before  us  at  this  time  and  the 
major  problem  to  be  dealt  with  first  Is 
assuring  all  citizens  of  the  right  to  equal 
educational  opportunity,  it  Is  assumed 
that  the  select  committee  will  deal  pri- 
marily with  segregation  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  whatever 
may  be  the  origin  or  cause  of  that  segre- 
gation. It  Is  my  expectation  that  those 
Federal  education  programs  which  are 
intended  to  assist  in  providing  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  will  come  under  the 
review  of  the  select  committee  only  to 
the  extent  they  are  related  to  the  prob- 
lem associated  with  racial  Isolation.  I 
would  hope  that  the  select  committee 
would  be  able  to  conclude  Its  work  by  the 
expiration  date  set  forth  In  the  resolution 
and  that  such  recommendations  as  that 
committee  may  have  would  be  available 
to  the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tees for  action  during  the  first  session  of 

the  92d  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEai.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mlimesota  yield  me  just  2 
minutes,  or  1  minute? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  are  only  3  minutes  re- 
maining to  me.  I  think  we  might  reserve 
that  time. 


Mr  JAVTTS.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  make  an  Inquiry 
of  the  majority  leader?  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  the  resolution.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  steering  committee  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  will  select  the  mem- 
bership of  this  select  committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  imder- 
standing,  and  that  is  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  really  have  not  had 
time  to  read  it.  I  imderstand  there  has 
been  some  discussion  on  the  floor  and 
there  was  an  agreement  reached  that  It 
would  be  taken  up  this  morning.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  that.  I  came  here  at  12:15  and 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  a  vote  on 
the  resolution  was  scheduled  for  12:30 
p.m.  today.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  that  answer.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  stated  here 
that  I  heard  yesterday  in  the  early  eve- 
ning that  there  would  be  a  resolution 
providing  for  this  select  committee.  I  was 
just  old  fashioned  enough  to  think  that 
the  resolution  would  be  referred  to  a 
committee,  or  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
for  consideration  and  weighing  and 
confirming  of  language  with  recommen- 
dations by  the  committee  with  a  report 
thereon.  I  am  not  critical  of  anyone,  con- 
sidering the  rush  we  are  In  here,  but  I 
walked  in  here  and  found  out  that  the 
resolution  had  been  agreed  to  In  the 
morning  hour,  but.  on  request,  had  been 
reconsidered  and  set  for  a  vote  at  12:30. 

As  I  said,  I  got  here  at  12:15  and  did 
not  even  know  what  had  happened. 
There  is  no  time  now  for  us  to  fully  read 
the  resolution,  weigh  Its  provisions,  or 
discuss  it  or  ask  questions.  I  imderstand 
the  money  provisions  have  been  stricken 
out,  so  at  least  there  would  be  a  chance 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  hear  the  evidence  on  that 
issue.  It  would  not  have  any  authority  to 
modify  the  language  of  the  resolution. 

I  just  think  we  ought  not  to  act  so 
hastily  on  a  matter  of  this  extreme  Im- 
portance in  this  delicate  field.  Further  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  comprehensive 
study  of  this  complex  problem,  a  report 
cannot  be  had  by  August  1  of  this  year.  _ 

1  do  not  believe  it  can  be.  I  do  not  see  how 
busy  Senators  can  possibly  have  time  to 
give  It  much  attention.  Staff  members 
could  give  it  some  attention  in  that  short 
time,  but  that  is  about  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorsulo. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 

express  my  thoughts  on  this  matter  as 
briefly  as  I  can.  and  I  am  sorry  there  is 
no  time  to  discuss  it  thoroughly.  I  had 
thought  the  Senate  was  actually  reach- 
ing a  point  of  rational  action  the  other 
afternoon.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of 
the  remarks  of  the  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  he 
knew  we  had  dozens  of  programs  in  this 
field  that  were  not  working  and  we  ought 
to  do  something  about  it. 
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First.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  resolution 
should  be  considered  until  it  goes  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  completely  proper  that  anyone  accept 
this  resolution  for  the  Rules  Committee 
unless  the  committee  has  acted  on  it. 

Second,  when  in  the  world  is  the  Sen- 
ate goinK  to  start  to  get  some  sense  and 
stop  shucking  off  its  responsibilities  to 
everyone  else  and  saying.  "Well,  we  ap- 
pointed a  commission,  we  appointed  a 
conunittee.  and  now  we  are  appointing  a 
special  joint  committee"? 

We  have  a  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  and  in  it  is  a  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  I  have  not  even  had  time 
to  check  it.  but  they  have  a  budget  of 
more  than  $500,000.  I  believe,  this  year: 
and  this  Is  their  responsibility.  What 
have  they  been  doing  all  these  years  If 
they  have  not  been  considering  this  mat- 
ter? This  is  one  of  their  responsibilities, 
and  I  feel  that  this  is  where  It  should 
be.  not  in  a  special  committee,  because 
such  a  committee  cannot  do  a  compre- 
hensive job  in  a  few  months. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  resolution  will  be 
rejected,  because  I  think  it  is  a  shucking 
off  of  our  responsibilities,  as  we  do  far 
too  often  by  saying.  "Let  us  appoint  a 
commission,  let  us  appoint  a  committee, 
let  us  appoint  a  board,  and  then  we  will 
have  discharged  our  problem." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator srleld? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  the  Senator's  time, 
yes.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
respond  to  the  Senator,  not  on  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee.  I  wish  to  state  that 
our  budget  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the 
Senator  indicated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  talking  about  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  sorry:  I  thought  the 
Senator  said  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee. 

I  also  believe  very  strongly  that  for 
such  a  committee  to  be  effective,  the 
Senate  should  come  out  with  a  resolution 
touching  this  delicate  subject  of  integra- 
tion. I  think  our  committee  is  basically 
a  liberally  oriented  committee.  I  think 
for  an  overall  study  to  be  made,  there 
should  be  representatives  of  all  points  of 
view  in  the  Senate,  and  that  is  why  I  like 
this  idea  of  a  broader  range,  where  one- 
third  of  the  membership  would  be  out  of 
our  committee,  one-third  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  one-third 
appointed  by  the  steering  committee  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  frcKn  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 21.  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  in  which  he 
made  the  following  statement: 

The  fact  Is  that  acmetblng  perilously  cloac 
to  rmce  war  hrnn  now  begun  tn  Just  about 
every  integnted  high  school  In  the  United 


States.  This  Is  not  a  Southern  problem.  It  is 
a  nationwide  problem,  with  future  political 
Implications  so  grave  that  we  dare  not  go  on 
being  ostriches  about  It. 

Then  he  mentions  the  Investigation 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  says  of  the 
investigation: 

Their  story  .  .  .  waa  downright  halr- 
ralslng. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  now.  in 
the  Senate,  propose  to  appoint  a  special 
committee.  We  have  had  no  debate  about 
the  committee  or  its  merits  at  all.  There 
has  been  no  discu.<«ion  of  the  matter. 
It  could  t>e  the  most  important  commit- 
tee that  the  Senate  could  appoint  this 
year.  I  certainly  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  di>tinguLshed  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  refer  this  matter  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee so  that  complete  hearincs  can  be 
had.  and  then  we  can  come  up  with  a 
committee  that  dees  represent  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  100  percent  m  favor  of  a  com- 
mittee, but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
create  It  here  on  the  Senate  floor,  after 
about  5  minutes  of  discussion  or  even 
less. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  how 
much  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  How  much  time  has 
the  opposition"'  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
1  minute  remaining  on  each  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  said 
here.  I  had,  when  this  proposal  was  of- 
fered as  an  amendment,  prepared  en  out- 
line of  an  argument  concerning  it.  I  do 
not  have  that  memorandum  here  this 
morning.  I  make  the  mast  vigorous  pro- 
test that,  even  if  good  faith  has  been 
exercised  by  everyone,  that  a  problem 
of  such  far-reaching  importance  as  this 
could  be  given  such  slight  consideration 
by  the  Senate:  and.  if  we  are  going  to 
pass  it  on  such  slight  consideration, 
without  all  Senators  knowing  about  It,  I 
would  not  have  much  respect  for.  not 
the  membership  of  the  committee,  but 
the  act  of  the  Senate  in  thus  passing  on 
a  matter  of  such  tremendous  importance. 

I  hope  that  someone  will  move  to  refer 
this  matter  to  the  Rules  Committee,  so 
that  they  may  further  consider  it.  It 
might  be  that  I  would  support  such  a 
measure  to  provide  for  a  select  commit- 
tee; but,  my  goodness,  I  for  one  have 
not  had  a  chance — not  5  minutes — to 
weigh  this  thing  and  express  my  views  to 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
sympathize  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  who  has  been  on  the 
Senate  floor  day  in  and  day  out  for  a 
long  time.  I  cannot,  however,  sympathize 
with  his  statement  that  this  matter 
has  not  been  considered.  It  was  con- 
sidered on  this  floor  for  more  than  an 
hour  yesterday.  It  was  considered  for 
about  half  an  hour  this  morning.  It  was 


changed  considerably,  tightened  up  dras- 
tically, and  I  think  it  represents  the  over- 
whelming will  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  There  is  nothing  hasty  about  this 
action.  This  proposal  is  really  a  part  of 
the  bill  under  consideration.  It  must  be 
considered  as  such.  EX'eryone  knew  that 
such  a  proposal  would  be  offered. 

So  I  hope  if  any  motion  is  made  to 
refer  it  to  committee  or  to  table,  it  will 
be  defeated,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
face  up  to  its  responsibility  today  and 
pass  this  resolution,  which  was  offered 
in  good  faith. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  Senators  can  be  recognized 
only  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  .state  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Would  a  motion  be  in 
order  at  this  point  to  refer  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  was  obtained  that  at  12:45 
p.m.  a  vote  would  occur  on  the  matter 
itself. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  If  a  unanimous-consent 
request  were  propounded  to  entertain  a 
motion  to  refer  the  resolution  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  would  that  request 
be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  make  such  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ObjecUon 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  make  a  motion  to  table.  I  shall 
not  object  to  that:  I  will  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  do  .so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
imous consent,  such  a  motion  could  be 
made. 

Mr.  GURNEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  motion  to 
table  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered.  If  the  Senatir  makes  the 
motion,  the  Chair  will  put  the  question. 

Mr.  GWRNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  If  a  motion  to  refer 
were  made,  and  the  Chair  ruled  it  was 
out  of  order,  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
would  then  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
Senate:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  any 
ruling  of  the  Chair  would  be  subject  to 
appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  pending  resolution  on 
the  table,  though  I  shall  vote  against  the 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  tiie  Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on 
the  table  Senate  Resolution  359. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) to  lay  on  the  table  Senate  Reso- 
lution 359.  On  this  question,  the  ye«is  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouch)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborouch)  would  each  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias) would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  56,  as  follows:  , 

(No.  46  Leg.)  I 
YEAS— 31 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  before  the  Senate  is  on 
adoption  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
as  amended. 

On  this  question  the  years  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouch).  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Dodd),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch),  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
Isuid  (Mr.  Mathias)  .  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater),  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

Bayh  ^ 
Bellmon 
Bible 

BOIRS 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Ea^leton 

FonR 

Pulbri^ht 

OoodeU 

Oore 

OrlfBn 


Dodd 

Dominick 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 

Hartke 


Ellender 

Errin 

Fannin 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Murphy 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Winums.  Del. 


Jordan.  Idaho     Young.  N.  Dak. 

McClellan 

Miller 

NAYS— 66 

Harris  Pastore 

Hart  Pearson 

Holllncs  Pell 

Hughes  Percy 

Inouye  Prouty 

Jackson  Proxmlre 

Javlts  Randolph 

Long  Riblcoff 

Magnuson  Saxbe 

Mansfleld  Schweiker 

McOee  Scott 

McOovem  Smith.  Maine 

Mclntyre  Spong 

Mondale  Stevens 

Montoya  Symington 

Moss  Tjdlngs 

Muskle  Williams.  N.J. 

Nelson  Young.  Ohio 
Packwood 

NOT  VOTIN<3 — 13 

Hatfield  Mundt 

Kennedy  Smith.  111. 

Mathias  Yarborough 
McCarthy 
Metcalf 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Ooodell 

Gore 


Allen 

Allott 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

Eaiender 


Dodd 

Dominick 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Hartke 
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YEAS— 61 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hart 

HolUngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfleld 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

NAYS— 26 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

MUler 

NOT  VOTING — 13 

Hatfield  Mundt 

Kennedy  Smith.  HI. 

Mathias  Yarborough 

McCarthy 
Metcalf 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tvdings 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young.  Ohio 


Murphy 
Russell 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  MoNDALE's  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  remains  on  the 
Ervin  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  3  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  26  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
may  wish  to  use  some  time,  since  we 
have  almost  used  all  of  ours. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney) 
so  much  of  the  remaining  time  as  he 
may  wish  to  use.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

The  Senator  will  not  proceed  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina which,  in  effect,  would  stop  this 
forced  busing  which  creates  a  school 
problem  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  in  our  part  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
argument  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, mainly  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  As  I  see  it.  the 
argument  against  the  amendment  is  two- 
fold. One  argument  is  that  if  we  agree 
to  the  amendment,  we  will  stop  smd  de- 
stroy the  integration  of  our  school  sys- 
tem that  has  been  proceeding  around  the 
country,  and  especially  in  our  part  of  the 
Nation. 

There  is  no  validity  to  that  argument 
whatsoever.  There  is  not  anything  in  the 
amendment  that  alters  Brown  against 
School  Board  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
of  the  other  Supreme  Court  or  circuit 
court  of  appeals  decisions  which  have 
come  down  since,  which  say  that  we  will 
proceed  with  the  integration  of  our 
schools. 

This  argumeht  is  a  red  herring — 
nothing  more  or  less. 

Another  argument  has  been  made 
here.  The  word  de  jure  is  used  sigain  and 
again  by  those  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  argument  runs  that  if 
we  agree  to  the  amendment,  then,  of 
course,  the  outlavrlng  and  stopping  of  de 
jure  segregation,  which  occurred  in  pre- 
vious years  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
will  not  be  proceeded  with. 

Again.  I  can  see  no  validity  at  all  to 
this  surgument. 

What  we  have  done,  in  Florida  at 
least — and  that  is  a  situation  with  which 
I  am  familiar — is  really  de  facto  segre- 
gation. De  jure  segregation  went  out  long 
ago.  We  have  been  proceeding  with  inte- 
gration rapidly  in  the  last  2  years,  and 
especially  in  the  past  year. 

We  were  proceeding  fairly  well  imtil 
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the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  which  said  that  there  would 
be  Integration  this  very  mcmth. 

The  problem  which  we  have  in  Florida, 
and  I  thinic  that  is  true  of  other  States 
as  well,  under  the  recent  court  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is.  indeed,  de  facto 
segregation  and  not  de  jure  segregation, 
and  how  busing  is  used  to  alter  de  facto 
segregation. 

What  is  happening  all  through  Florida, 
and  it  has  brought  our  public  school  sys- 
tems to  a  state  of  chaos,  is  the  busing 
which  has  been  instituted  under  the 
court  orders  to  alter  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. 

We  have  schools  there,  as  they  have  in 
New  York  City  and  in  other  large  cities, 
that  are  located  within  Negro  areas  and 
are  located  within  white  areas,  neigh- 
borhood schools  that,  of  course,  are  all 
black  or  all  white.  no$  because  of  any 
de  jure  concept  of  ii^gration,  but  be- 
cause we  have  de  facto  segregation.  It 
is  a  matter  of  where  people  live  and  work, 
and  they  send  their  children  to  the 
neighborhood  schools. 

So  this  business  that  we  should  not 
agree  to  the  amendment  because  it  would 
stop  de  Jure  segregation  Is  entirely  false 
and  entirely  a  red  herring  also. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  In  my 
lifetime,  in  or  out  of  public  office,  seen 
the  feeling  that  has  been  aroused  In  my 
home  State  of  Florida  this  year  under 
the  Supreme  Coiut  decisions  and  the  Im- 
plementation of  those  decisions.  Our  of- 
fice has  been  flooded  with  communica- 
tions in  the  last  few  weeks.  I  have 
brought  a  few  of  those  coaimunlcations 
with  me  to  the  Chamber  today.  Here  are 
some  of  them;  and  I  have  another  five 
piles  with  me  which  are  just  as  big.  This 
constitutes  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  communications  we  received  on  bus- 
ing. We  get  them  from  white  parents,  we 
get  them  from  black  parents,  and  we  get 
them  for  everybody.  I  naght  read  some 
of  the  language  in  some  of  the  letters. 
Here  is  one. 

Dkak  Sot:  I  wUl  come  immediately  to  the 
point.  My  husband  and  I  are  most  unhappy 
over  HEW  running  over  our  children's 
Uvea — upsetting,  interrupting  and  disrupting 
their  education  in  th^  middle  of  a  school 
year.  •  •  •  there  Is  still  a  question  of  bus- 
ing. I  am  against  busing,  my  husband  is 
against  busing  and  my  children  (the  In- 
nocent victims  of  this  political  meas )  do  not 
want  to  be  bused  out  of  our  neighborhood 
schools.  We  moved  out  where  we  are.  a 
woodsy  area,  dirt  road  even,  near  PTTT  for 
the  country  envlroninent  and  country  type  of 
actooola. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  in  here 
that  shows  any  feeling  or  prejudice 
against  black  people,  or  against  the  in- 
tegration of  schools.  This  is  true  in  all 
these  letters  we  receive  from  Florida. 
What  they  do  not  want  is  busing,  where 
they  have  moved  Into  a  neighborhood 
and  they  have  selected  a  neighborhood 
in  which  to  live  with  schools  nearby. 

Here  is  another  letter: 

I  am  wrlUng  to  you  to  protest  the  forced 
busing  of  school  children. 

As  a  new  resident,  and  soon  to  be  voter 
of  the  State  of  Florida.  I  am  appalled  at  the 
terrible  problems  exlaitlng  In  the  schools  here. 

My  son  waa  attacked,  and  robbed  the  lint 


month  he  was  In  school  here.  The  group  of 
hoodlums  Involved  were  bussed  In.  This  ele- 
ment carries  knives,  switchblades,  and  other 
weapons.  The  principal  was  sympathetic,  but 
his  hands  are  tied. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  plainer  one 
could  be  than  that.  The  letter  concludes 
in  this  way : 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  up  listening  to 
the  people  long  ago. 

I  agree  with  that:  it  surely  did. 

Here  is  an  Interesting  letter  from  the 
Dade  County  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Those  who  Icnow  Florida  know 
that  Dade  County  is  the  largest  county 
and  it  has  the  cities  of  Miami  and  Miami 
Beach  located  within  its  boimdaries: 
politically  it  is  Democratic,  and  it  is  quite 
liberal.  This  letter  is  from  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  representing  57  mem- 
ber clubs  and  approximately  12,000 
members.  They  met  on  January  28  and 
passed  a  resolution  and  they  sent  me  this 
letter: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  transporting  of 
pupils  to  newly  and  artificially  assigned 
schools,  to  the  closing  cf  existing  useful 
schools,  and  especially  to  the  use  of  federal 
funds  or  local  school  taxes  for  massive  trans- 
portation of  pupils  when  these  funds  should 
be  used  for  the  construction  and  equipping 
of  much  needed  new  schools. 

I  agree.  This  makes  a  lot  of  sense  and 
something  that  many  of  us  have  been 
pursuing  a  long  time. 
Here  is  another  letter  which  states: 
DsAB  Sn :  I  am  waiting  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  protesting  the  busing  of  our  children  to 
other  schools  away  from  our  area.  We  have 
always  sent  our  children  to  the  nearest 
school  by  our  home.  Our  children  have  to 
arise  early  enough  to  get  to  school  by  7:30 
and  7:45.  With  this  early  daylight  saving 
time,  it  Is  before  dawn  when  they  leave  our 
home  to  catch  a  bus.  I  can  Imagine  how 
early  they  will  have  our  children  up.  so  they 
can  spend  an  hour  traveling  to  another 
school  so  a  racial  balance  can  be  created. 
Also,  In  case  of  Illness  or  accident  what 
Mother  needs  to  drive  ten  miles  to  pick  up 
her  child.  If  she  happens  not  to  be  at  home 
at  an  unfortunate  Ume.  I  don't  think  a 
neighbor  will  be  as  willing  to  help  out.  These 
are  Just  a  few  things  I  can  think  of  to  pro- 
test "Busing".  • 

Here  is  another  letter: 

I  am  the  mother  of  three  children.  The 
two  oldest  boys  are  In  the  first  and  second 
grades,  the  yoiingest  a  daughter  Is  4  and 
will  attend  kindergarten  next  fall.  I  am 
writing  m  regard  to  the  busing  of  children 
because  of  Integration.  I  am  totally  and 
wholeheartedly  against  busing  of  any  kind. 
I  do  not  want  my  children  bused  to  a  school 
when  they  have  one  In  their  community.  How 
can  children  participate  In  school  activities 
If  their  school  Is  out  of  their  community? 
How  can  mothers  and  teachers  confer  for 
the  future  of  our  children  If  the  children  is 
miles  away.  Many  mothers  do  not  have  cars. 
How  can  mothers  contribute  their  services 
if  they  cannot  get  to  the  schools.  I  feel  this 
Is  not  a  democracy  anymore  when  you  buy 
a  home  In  a  community,  where  black  or 
white  have  equal  opportunity  to  do  so,  then 
the  Supreme  Court  tells  you  your  children 
have  to  be  bused  elsewhere.  This  is  happen- 
ing and  it  Is  too  much. 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  a  town  manager 
which  states: 

I  am  fed  up— up  to  my  neck  with  the 
word  Integration'  aa  it  applies  to  our  schools 


and  the  busing  of  pupils  to  schools.  I  am 
ashamed  of  our  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  their  many  rendiUons  and  legality  of  our 
United  States  Constitution. 

First,  let  me  say.  I  am  not  a  racist.  I  have 
lived  In  the  North,  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  gone  to  grade  school,  high  school,  and 
college  with  Negroes.  It  happened  to  be  in 
these  states  that  all  of  us  In  a  municipality 
attended  these  schools  by  walking.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  this  was  our  school  and  we  were 
proud  of  the  same — regardless  of  color. 
•  •  •  •  • 

First,  in  the  matter  of  busing  it  is  simply 
an  economic  situation.  Secondly,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  taking  small  children  away  from  their 
little  friends  and  out  of  the  municipality 
and  into  another.  Third,  and  last,  it  is  a 
matter  of  freedom. 

This  involves  not  just  crosstown  busing 
but  busing  from  one  commimity  to  an- 
other. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
and  give  many  examples.  In  one  of  our 
counties.  Sarasota,  there  is  busing  42 
miles  each  way  between  communities, 
which  is  84  miles  each  day  in  order  to  get 
to  and  from  school.  Under  an  order  af- 
fecting Palm  Beach  County,  which  we 
were  able  to  get  set  aside  this  year, 
there  would  have  been  busing  of  40  miles. 
One  of  my  close  friends  had  three  chil- 
dren in  neighborhood  schools  until  re- 
cently, but  now  one  of  the  children  goes 
to  a  school  2  miles  away,  another  to  a 
school  4  miles  away,  and  the  other  boy  to 
a  school  4  miles.  There  is  a  complete  dis- 
ruption of  education  in  Florida  because 
of  school  busing.  It  makes  no  sense,  it  Is 
costly.  It  is  disrupting  the  lives  of  young 
children,  and  it  Interferes  with  the  edu- 
cation of  young  children. 

We  have  had  Just  as  many  crwnmunl- 
catlons  from  blacks  as  from  whites.  In 
Gainesville,  Fla..  a  short  time  ago,  a 
Negro  high  school  was  closed  down  and 
pupils  scattered  to  other  parts  of  town. 
When  this  occurred  there  was  a  riot  In 
the  high  school.  Black  students  pro- 
tested this  arbitrary  busing  around. 

The  only  way  we  can  stop  this  under 
the  interpretation  of  court  decisions  by 
HEW  of  what  HEW  feels  must  be  done 
to  carry  out  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, is  to  agree  to  this  amendment 
against  busing.  It  is  a  practical  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  there 
Is  not  only  opposition  in  the  South 
against  this  practice;  there  is  opposi- 
tion everywhere. 

As  soon  as  some  of  the  amendments 
we  are  agreeing  to  here  in  the  Senate 
are  implemented  in  other  pcuts  of  the 
coimtry.  the  opposition  is  going  to  be  in 
other  large  communities  in  the  United 
States  and  it  will  be  even  more  vehement 
than  it  is  in  our  part  of  the  South.  I 
cannot  Imagine  a  more  explosive  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  Issue  as  this 
one;  nor  can  I  think  of  any  Issue  that 
touches  on  all  three  of  these  facets  of 
our  lives  or  anything  that  has  ever  had 
such  wholesale  opposition  to  it  at  any 
time  in  our  country  than  the  opposition 
by  the  people  to  busing. 

The  amendment  is  needed  to  preserve 
sanity  in  our  school  system.  It  will  not 
stop  the  course  of  Integration.  That  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  as  I 
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see  it.  The  purpose  is  to  put  s<Hne  sense 
back  into  integrating  our  schools. 

I  hope  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to 
and  agreed  to  oveiVhelmlngly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distingidshed  proponent  of  the 
amendment  a  question.  Is  my  interpre- 
tation correct  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  frwn  North  Carolina  re- 
moves the  element  of  Federal  compul- 
sion but  it  does  not  prevent  local  school 
authorities  from  instituting  busing  If 
they  choose  to  do  so? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  would  only  prevent  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  from  doing  so  and  It  leaves  the 
local  boards  free  to  do  what  they  please 
in  respect  of  this. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  school  board  in  my 
hometown  wanted  to  impose  busing  on 
its  own  initiative  It  would  be  free  to  do 
so.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  11  min- 
utes left. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  as 
much  of  that  11  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stemnis)  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  know  time  is  short,  and  I 
shall  not  impose  on  his  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment. It  is  plain,  simple  language.  It  Is 
practical  in  its  application. 

The  present  situation  with  reference 
to  busing  of  schoolchildren  outside  of 
the  South  is  local  choice.  It  is  a  local 
problem.  It  L  a  local  question  for  deci- 
sion by  the  boards,  or  even  State  policy. 
And  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

There  has  to  be  some  busing  of  chil- 
dren, of  course,  to  get  them  to  school. 
That  is  the  way  we  consolidated  our 
schools  in  rural  areas  more  than  a  gen- 
eration ago.  That  Is  the  rule  they  have. 
But  in  our  part  of  the  coimtry  we  are, 
in  effect,  under  Judicial  order  or  under 
the  plans  of  HEW  to  do  what  I  call 
unjust  and  unreasonable  busing.  It  is  not 
just  busing  that  we  object  to;  it  is  the 
demand  for  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
busing,  not  for  educational  purposes,  not 
really  connected  with  quality  education, 
but  just  in  order  to  carry  out  a  ratio  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance,  as  the  term 
is  used. 

There  is  an  express  provision  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  that  that  shall 
not  be  done;  and  that  is  respected  and 
applied,  as  I  say,  outside  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  another  illustration  of  this 
arbitrary  rule  or  sectional  policy.  That 
provision  of  the  present  law  is  Ignored 
simply  by  saying  that  "We  are  not  doing 
It  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance;  we  are 
doing  it  to  overcome  segregation,  and  we 
are  thereby  doing  it  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education." 
I  Just  do  not  know  of  any  place  where 


there  is  a  more  open,  willful  ignoring  of 
a  statute,  both  in  letter  and  In  spirit, 
than  there  Is  there. 

I  remember  that  we  had  a  fine  debate 
on  that  provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
before  it  was  voted  on.  The  explanation 
was  made  over  and  over  again  that  this 
would  all  be  done  imder  uniform  rules  of 
national  application. 

Those  statements  were  made  in  good 
faith.  That  was  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  made  that  argument  at  that 
time.  But  the  application  smd  the  prac- 
tice have  moved  far  beyond  that  field, 
and  now  anything  HEW  cooks  up  and 
wrings  out  of  the  local  boards  in  order  for 
them  to  get  money,  goes  In  spite  of  this 
provision. 

It  Is  also  true,  unfortunately,  that  the 
courts  have  Ignored  that  provision.  The 
courts  have  based  their  decisions,  as  they 
have  said,  strictly  on  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

So  something  like  this  amendment  Is 
the  only  way  to  restore  a  national  pwlicy 
with  respect  to  this  particular  activity. 
But  there  are  additional  reasons.  I 
have  been  connected,  to  a  degree,  with 
schools  all  my  life.  I  have  never  been  a 
teacher.  I  have  never  had  that  privilege. 
But  I  have  had  three  sisters  who  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  their  adult  life  In 
schools  as  teachers,  and  I  have  been  on 
school  boards  and  In  the  PTA,  and  have 
been,  and  am  now.  close  to  the  schools, 
and  I  know  parents  and  te£w:hers. 

The  Idea  of  taking  a  little  girl  or  a  little 
boy  and  putting  them  on  a  bus  and  cart- 
ing them  around  over  the  county  school 
district — ^whether  It  Is  a  county  or  not — 
and  moving  them  away  from  their  own 
community,  moving  them  to  another 
area,  putting  them  in  school  there,  and 
taking  little  children  out  of  that  school 
and  moving  them  back  across  the  county 
or  district  and  putting  them  where  the 
first  group  came  from,  just  to  create  an 
artificial  racial  balance.  Is  not  justified 
in  law.  is  not  justified  in  conscience,  and 
is  not  justified  on  any  beisls. 

When  a  man  aoid  woman  buy  a  home 
In  a  community  or  area,  they  are  buying 
Into  the  schools,  they  are  buying  into 
the  churches,  they  are  buying  into  the 
community  life,  they  are  bujmig  Into  the 
parks,  and  they  are  buying  Into  what- 
ever there  is  for  their  family  to  share. 
It  is  as  much  Uieir  decision  and  their 
right  to  make  the  decision  as  Is  the  front 
door  on  that  residence.  Then  the  govern- 
ment— it  does  not  make  any  difference 
which  one  it  Is — says  to  them,  when  their 
children  get  to  be  6  years  old,  or  what- 
ever the  age  is,  "We  are  going  to  take 
your  children  out  of  your  community; 
we  are  not  going  to  let  them  go  to  school 
with  their  friends;  we  are  not  going  to 
let  them  go  to  school  over  here  where 
they  will  be  partly  under  your  attention 
and  surveillance ;  we  are  not  going  to  go 
to  school  where  you  will  be  members  of 
the  PTA  or  the  community ;  we  are  going 
to  take  them  out  and  cart  them  through 
the  school  district  of  the  county  as  If 
they  were  so  many  cattle.  It  dees  not 
make  any  difference  what  the  race  is, 
whether  they  are  black  citizens  or  white 
citizens;  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of  dif- 
ference in  the  world;  there  is  an  Inalien- 


able constitutional  right  and  a  natural 
right  that  the  child  and  the  parents  be 
protected,  unless  it  was  on  the  groimd 
of  the  health  or  sanitation  or  commu- 
nicable disease,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  you  Invade  a  holy  prov- 
ince when  you  touch  family  life.  What 
rights  are  the  people  going  to  have  left? 
This  Is  supposed  to  be  a  land  of  freedom 
and  a  land  of  liberty.  We  are  sending 
young  men  halfway  around  the  world  to 
fight  In  the  jungles  of  South  Vietnam, 
In  a  war  that  I  have  supported,  for  what 
we  say  is  to  let  those  people  have  the 
right  of  self-determination.  That  has 
not  lieen  made  clear  to  the  people  yet. 
We  do  that  with  one  hand  and,  assuming 
that  it  Is  justified,  with  the  other  hsind 
we  pull  back  the  self-determination  even 
of  the  Inner  confines  of  their  own  per- 
sonal families,  relating  to  their  children. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sorry  I  let  the  time  slip  up  on  me. 
May  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  have  5 
additional  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  Is  time  available 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  yield 
also  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  wish  for  further  time? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
smoke  clears,  there  is  one  issue  which 
each  of  us  must  resolve  In  our  own  minds. 
That  issue  is  whether  It  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  for  any  court,  agency,  or  depart- 
ment to  have  the  power  or  the  right  to 
tell  young  children  that  they  must  at- 
tend a  certain  school  outside  the  commu- 
nity In  which  they  live. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  stand  on  my 
soapbox  here  today  and  proclaim  all  the 
advantages  of  forced  busing.  In  1968, 
there  were  only  665  Negro  students  at- 
tending schools  in  my  home  State  of 
Wyoming.  This  represents  0.8  percent  of 
the  total  school  enrollment.  It  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that  forced  busing  is  a  valid 
practice  and  should  be  continued  else- 
where, because  regardless  of  what  deci- 
sion is  made  here  today,  it  would  have 
little  Immediate  effect  on  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  In  good  con- 
science speak  in  favor  of  forced  busing. 

Unfortunately  the  effect  of  forced  bus- 
ing cuts  much  deeper  than  the  mere 
equalization  of  whites  and  blacks.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  mere  numbers;  we  are 
concerned  with  human  beings  who  have 
feelings  and  personalities  that  are 
unique  unto  themselves. 

The  debate  of  the  last  few  days  has 
pointed  up  the  problems.  We  need  to 
start  lookbig  at  students  as  human  be- 
ings, and  quit  concentrating  merely  on 
numbers  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  blswik  or  white 
child,  who  is  shipped  out  of  his  neighbor- 
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hood  into  a  different  environment,  is  put 
under  severe  psychological  strain  and 
pressure. 

The  conflict  which  arises  from  this 
busing  IS  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  the 
child  is  in  a  new  surrounding.  Teachers 
and  classmates  are  new.  In  effect,  the 
little  black  or  white  child  is  plucked  from 
his  home  environment  and  forced  to  go 
friendless  into  a  whole  new  arena  of  life. 
This  could  not  help  but  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  child's  emotional  makeup. 

I  think  that  educators  would  agree  that 
a  major  part  of  any  child's  learning  is 
the  preschool  and  postschool  activities 
which  all  children  enjoy  participating 
in — especially  on  the  secondary  level. 
Participating  in  activities  like  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America.  Honor  Society. 
Camera  Club,  and  Language  Club  all 
represent  an  added  educational  experi- 
ence which  occurs  outside  the  classroom. 
Participation  in  this  type  of  activity  is  an 
important  aspect  of  the  educational  ex- 
perience We  have  all  heard  stories  about 
teenagers  who  continue  in  school  only 
because  they  want  to  participate  in 
sports.  This  type  of  peripheral  educa- 
tional experience  would  be  largely 
eliminated  if  a  child  had  to  catch  a  bus 
after  school  so  that  he  could  be  trans- 
ported across  the  city  or  county  to  his 
own  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  pending 
Ervin  amendment.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for 
education  to  take  the  full  brunt  of  the 
integration  movement,  and  I  think  it  is 
wrong  for  children  to  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  this  movement.  We  should  con- 
centrate more  on  improving  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  all  schools  rather 
than  merely  making  little  children  the 
object  of  a  numbers  game. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  some- 
what disturbed  at  the  confusion  which 
seems  to  arise  from  these  discussions, 
because  it  seems  we  are  discussing  only 
the  busing  of  small.  Innocent  children, 
and  the  inconvenience  it  causes  to  their 
families,  and  so  on. 

There  is  a  much  bigger  picture  In- 
volved, and  I  think  that  to  see  it  prop- 
erly we  have  to  go  clear  back  and  review 
the  issue  of  slavery,  and  what  caused  it 
and  what  resulted  from  it:  because  that, 
too.  is  a  part  of  this  whole  pattern. 

Slavery  was  instituted  in  this  country 
as  an  economic  measure.  The  slaves 
could  be  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and 
they  were.  After  much  jockeying  in  these 
Chambers,  resulting  in  the  Missouri 
compromise,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  law. 
and  all  of  that  fancy  footwork,  a  war 
was  fought  In  this  country  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  slavery  would  survive. 

The  forces  of  the  United  States  pre- 
vailed, and  from  that  time  on.  the  lot  of 
the  Negro  in  the  South.  Instead  of  Im- 
proving, declined,  because  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  the  other  organizations  that 
arose  to  keep  the  Negro  in  his  place 
prospered,  until  the  Plessy  against  Per- 
gxison  case,  which  came  in  the  1890's, 
rather  than  being  a  setback  for  the 
Negro,  represented  at  the  time  a  tre- 


mendous move  forward,  because  up  until 
then  he  was  not  getting  any  education 
at  all  except  that  which  might  be  pro- 
vided as  a  beneficence  from  the  rich 
planter  or  the  man  who  still  controlled 
the  black  man  and  his  family. 

After  Plessy  against  Ferguson,  there 
was  an  attempt,  but  a  feeble  attempt,  to 
provide  separate  but  equal  facilities. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  this  "de 
jure"  and  "de  facto"  segregation.  When 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  came 
along,  on  the  question  of  the  so-called 
de  jure  segregation,  it  required  some 
shifting  of  gears  to  change  what  had 
been  the  law  of  the  States  under  Jim 
Crow — and  not  Just  the  law,  because  that 
was  simply  no  longer  constitutional,  but 
the  customs  and  the  social  practices. 

We  have  seen  the  towns  in  Florida — 
and  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GURNEY)  Is  not  present — where,  as 
you  go  along  down  the  east  coast  of  Flor- 
ida on  tlie  Seaboard  or  Florida  East  Coast 
Line,  it  runs  about  a  mile  from  the  coast, 
and  that  railroad  is  a  barrier,  in  a  him- 
dred  cities  that  run  up  and  down  that 
east  coast  of  Florida.  I  have  sat  in  the 
town  of  Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  where  not 
only  is  that  railroad  a  barrier,  but  they 
have  seen  fit  to  build  a  6-foot  high, 
horse-high  and  hog-tight  concrete  fence 
around  a  designated  area  where  the  black 
people  are  supposed  to  live;  and  they  had 
better  live  there. 

This  was  not  accomplished  by  a  law 
that  was  passed,  that  said  that  man  has 
to  live  there.  It  was  done  by  real  estate 
interests,  and  by  the  police  and  their 
effective  enforcement.  But  It  has  been 
done,  and  the  schools  were  established 
accordingly.  This  is  a  geographical  line, 
it  is  not  a  legal  line:  but  the  schools 
were  established,  and  the  black  children 
go  to  those  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  As  the  situation  has 
progressed  in  the  South,  the  boundaries 
have  been  adjusted  accordingly.  I  have 
admitted  on  this  floor  that  in  Ohio 
and  Washington  and  other  States,  we 
have  de  facto  segregation  because  of 
geographical  living  patterns,  and  it  is  to 
be  deplored.  But  I  submit  that,  by  adopt- 
ing the  amendment  now  before  us,  which 
says  you  cannot  bus  under  any  condi- 
tions, and  that  no  Federal  agency 
can  direct  or  enforce  an  order  to  bus.  and 
no  court,  the  Government  is  deprived 
of  a  weapon  that  can  be  used,  not  in- 
discriminately, as  I  see  it — and  I  admit 
that  it  would  appear  that  it  has  been 
used  indiscriminately,  and  perhaps  not 
too  intellifrentlj' — but  we  are  only  15 
years  away  from  de  jure  segregation, 
and  it  is  too  early  to  abandon  the  effort. 
It  is  too  early  to  say.  "Well,  there  Is 
nothing  we  can  do  for  the  black  man, 
he  is  not  capable  of  living  in  our  com- 
munity or  going  to  our  schools:  he  de- 
grades our  schools:  he  is  never  going  to 
be  any  better." 

I  do  not  believe  that.  I  think  there 
is  still  hope,  and  there  is  opportimlty.  To 
agree  to  this  amendment  and  adopt  this 


course  of  action  at  this  time  is  an  ad- 
mission of  our  inability  to  cope  with  this 
problem,  and  an  admission  that  perhaps 
the  South  is  right,  that  tliey  know  how 
to  treat  the  black  man,  and  they  know 
how  to  keep  him  in  his  place.  To  me.  It 
is  an  admission  that  they  may  have  the 
right  answer,  and  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the  bill 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
much  intrigued  by  the  argument  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  in  go- 
ing back  to  slavery.  Slavery  was 
abolished  100  years  ago.  But  If  you  are 
going  to  allow  Federal  judges  and  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  to  haul  httle  children 
to  and  fro  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
you  are  enslaving  the  little  children  to 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  judiciary. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  provide  that  children, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1970,  will  not 
be  made  slaves  to  bureaucrats  and  Fed- 
eral judges  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  be  made  free. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper). 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  amendment,  and  I  shall 
outline  my  reasons  for  doing  so. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  it  was  my  duty  in  1964, 
together  with  former  Senator  Douglas,  to 
manage  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  title 
rv  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  the  debate  on  title  IV,  in  1964,  both 
Senator  Douglas  and  I.  in  response  to 
questions  from  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  about  the  Intent  of  title  IV  as 
to  busing,  gave  our  judgment  that,  under 
the  measure,  busing  was  prohibited — as 
elaborated  later  in  colloquy  with  the  late 
Senator  Johnston  of  South  Carolina — 
from  one  school  district  to  a  contiguous 
school  district.  I  think  that  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  law.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  our  interpretation  went  to  the  neces- 
sary means  a  school  board  will  take  in- 
side a  district  to  meet  the  problems  of 
their  schools. 

I  can  give  several  Illustrations.  In  the 
rtiral  area  In  which  I  live,  there  were  60 
or  more  schoolhouses  In  the  county — 
one-  or  two-room  schoolhouses — several 
years  ago.  Now,  with  the  advent  of  better 
roads,  we  have  a  few  consolidated  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  con- 
solidated high  schools  to  which  pupils 
are  bused  from  all  over  the  county.  It 
Is  necessary  and  both  black  and  white  are 
bused.  It  preserves,  as  best  one  can,  the 
neighborhood  school. 

Again,  situations  have  arisen  in  the 
South  since  the  Brown  case  in  which  I 
do  not  believe  busing  should  be  employed 
unless  it  is  employed  equally  over  the 
land.  We  have  discussed  such  situations 
for  2  or  3  days  In  connection  with  the 
Stennls  amendment  aroimd  the  issue  of 
de  facto  segregation.  In  the  North,  in 
large  cities,  there  is  de  facto  segregation. 
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The  courts  have  held  thus  far  that  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  the 
Brown  case. 

As  a  result,  HEW  and  the  courts  do  not 
intervene  and  no  busing  is  compelled. 
But  in  a  similar  de  facto  case  in  the 
South.  HEW  does  in  effect  compel  busing. 
This  is  not  equal  protection  of  the  law — 
certainly  not  equal  application  of  the 
law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  me.  the  trouble  with 
the  amendment  is  this.  The  Supreme 
Court  Is  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  doubt  that  it  can  be 
divested  of  its  authority  to  rule  upon  con- 
stitutional questions  which  arise  under 
the  Brown  case.  If  we  can  divest  the 
Court  of  power  and  authority  in  this  In- 
stance we  would  be  tempted  to  divest  the 
Court  of  power  to  deal  with  any  condi- 
tion we  dislike  in  this  land  even  if  a 
temporary  or  fleeting  matter.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  to  start  on  such  a  course. 
Whether  one  agrees  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  or  not.  there  must  be  an 
institution  in  this  land  which  has  the 
authority  to  review  the  acts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, of  Congress,  and  of  the  Executive 
to  determine  whether  or  not  in  the 
Court's  view  justice  has  been  done.  That 
institution  is  the  Supreme  Court.  And  we 
should  not  attempt  to  divest  it  of  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under 
the  Brown  case. 

I  repeat  that  I  believe  the  Intent  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  title  IV,  was 
to  prohibit  busing  from  one  school  dis- 
trict to  another,  and  the  law  that  should 
be  followed  by  HEW  and  the  courts.  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  intended  to  compel 
busing  In  a  true  de  facto  situation  in  the 
South,  and  not  do  so  in  the  North,  East, 
and  West.  But  I  must  say  it  goes  too  far 
for  us  to  say  in  difBcult  cases.  We  should 
divest  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  author- 
ity that  rests  in  it  to  review  the  actions 
of  the  Federal  Government,  of  the 
State  governments,  of  individuals,  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

I  must  rest  my  case  on  that  position. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina— he  may  wish  to  address  himself  to 
the  subject — that  I  intended  to  move  to 
table  this  amendment,  and  the  reason  I 
intended  to  move  to  table  it  is  as  follows: 

I  think  it  differs  very  materially  from 
the  Stennis  amendment,  both  in  thrust 
and  in  consequence,  because  the  Stennis 
amendment  dealt  with  an  educational 
aspect  of  the  bill.  This  amendment  deals 
with  the  power  of  the  courts  to  enforce 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  seems  to 
me.  therefore,  that  It  Is  not  a  relevant 
part  of  this  bill  but,  rather,  a  relevant 
aspect  of  a  general  civil  rights  debate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  whole  prob- 
lem was  dealt  with  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  and  reliance  has  been  had 
time  and  again  on  that  in  the  action  of 
HEW. 


Again.  Mr.  President.  Senator  Stennis' 
amendment,  as  he  made  very  clear,  went 
to  the  guideline  question  and  the  with- 
holding of  money  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
amendment  goes  directly  to  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  deal  with  the  constitu- 
tional question  of  the  segregation  of  pub- 
lic schools  contrary  to  the  mandate  of 
the  Constitution. 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that.  In  its 
thrust,  it  goes  far  beyond  the  Stennis 
amendment,  and  I  think  Senator  Cooper 
put  his  finger  on  It  when  he  said  "it  goes 
too  far."  Whereas  Sermtor  Stennis  af- 
firmed to  the  Senate,  in  the  most  con- 
siderate way,  that  he  did  not  seek  to 
abate  enforcement  anywhere — in  the 
South  or  anywhere  else — there  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment would  materially  abate  enforce- 
ment because  it  would  prevent  any  court 
from  making  a  decree  in  any  way  In- 
volving busing,  no  matter  how  outra- 
geous may  be  the  segregationist  practice 
of  a  particular  area. 

Lest  we  think  that  this  is  ancient  his- 
tory, we  have  these  de  jure  segregation 
cases  every  day  in  the  newspapers,  in- 
cluding this  morning.  This  morning  we 
have  a  story  about  a  case  in  Florida.  It 
is  a  fact  that  in  some  school  districts 
separate  bus  systems  have  been  operated 
on  the  basis  of  race,  one  bus  for  trans- 
porting whites  and  another  bus  for 
transporting  blacks.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
school  districts  bus  systems  have  been 
operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  transport 
black  or  white  students,  as  the  case  may 
be.  past  the  nearest  school  to  another 
school  in  which  their  race  is  a  major- 
ity. It  is  a  fact  that  schools  have  been 
deliberately  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
black  neighborhood,  which  is  arbitrary 
school  gerrymandering:  and  you  can- 
not deal  with  that  situation  if  you  are  a 
court  unless  you  have  the  power  to  say 
something  about  busing. 

Finally.  Mr.  President — I  do  not  want 
to  repeat  the  argimient  of  last  night, 
which  was  very  compreiiensive — we 
speak  about  enslaving  little  children, 
busing  little  children,  and  so  forth.  I 
pointed  out  yesterday  that  it  has  been  a 
longstanding  practice  of  our  country  to 
require  that  educational  requirements 
prevail,  and  that  is  why  the  one-room 
schoolhouse  was  eliminated  in  favor  of 
the  central  schoolhouse.  Many  parents 
objected  to  that  violently.  That  is  why 
in  the  South  and  other  parts  of  the 
country — ^but  certainly  in  the  South — 
Negroes  never  went  to  school  because, 
though  there  might  be  one  across  the 
street,  they  had  to  go  to  a  school  miles 
away,  which  they  could  not  afford  to, do, 
and  there  were  no  buses.  Thus,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  nothing  angelic  about  any 
of  this. 

The  fact  is.  we  all  seem  to  be  agreed 
that  we  want  to  follow  the  constitutional 
mandate,  that  we  do  not  want,  by  amend- 
ments loaded  onto  the  bill,  to  abate  the 
constitutional  mandate.  Yet,  this  amend- 
ment will  go  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
ability  to  cope  with  enforcement  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
one  minute. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  senior  Senator  from  New  York's 
motion  to  table. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  I  am  as  op- 
posed to  indiscriminate  busing  as  any- 
one in  this  Chamber.  But,  it  is  a  question 
of  degree.  I  think  that  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas  put  it  might  well  be 
stated  here,  his  words,  paraphrased,  were 
that: 

Judicious  busing  used  with  discrimination 
is  one  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  tiie  courts 
in  trying  to  achieve,  in  certain  areas,  more 
of  a  degree  of  integration  in  the  schools. 

Indeed  this  Is  a  good  description  of 
busing  and  one  of  which  I  approve.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  knock  out 
busing  whatsoever,  thus  mtiking  it  im- 
possible for  the  court,  to  effectuate  any 
type  of  integration  order. 

For  that  reason,  I  intend  to  support 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  many  who  feel 
strongly  about  the  amendment — as 
strongly  as  I  do — and  I  have  consulted 
with  them,  that  notwithstanding  the 
same  feeling  that  they  will  strike  out 
busing  any  way  they  can,  no  matter  how 
Improvident  It  may  be,  the  reach  of  the 
amendment,  including  the  reach  of  the 
courts  Is  of  such  a  character  that  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  feel  they  would 
rather  face  the  issue  directly  and  vote  it 
up  or  down. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shsdl  refrain  from  making  a  mo- 
tion to  table  and  allow  the  amendment 
to  be  voted  on  up  or  down. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  for  taking  that  attitude.  I 
believe  that  is  the  best  way  to  dispose  of 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  In  which  he  In- 
dicates his  supj>ort  for  the  amendment. 
I  do  this  at  his  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  bt  Senator  Dodd  on  the  Busing 

OF    SCHOOI.CHnj)REN 

Prior  commitments  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  be  away  from  the  Senate  today,  but 
if  present,  I  would  vote  for  Amendment  No. 
492,  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  transporting  children  to  alter 
the  racial  composlUon  ol  the  student  body 
at  any  public  school. 

I  am  well  aware  that  school  experience 
includes  a  great  deal  more  than  Uwtructlon 
in  academic  skills  and  dlscipllnee,  for  the 
school  is  a  social  institution  tmd  the  child 
learns  much  from  his  associations  with  chil- 
dren whose  economic,  social,  and  racial  back- 
grounds are  dlflferent  from  his  own. 

The  Integration  of  American  schools  has 
had  my  full  support,  and  I  have  been  con- 
cerned at  the  slow  pace  at  which  It  has 
moved  In  many  areas  of  the  country.  My 
overall  record  on  civil  rights  legislation 
stands  on  Its  own,  needing  no  defense. 

However.  I  cannot  In  conscience  support 
the  proposaJ  to  uproot  children  from  their 
neighborhoods  and  transport  theon  sotne  di«- 
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taaee  In  order  to  achlev*  racUl  iMd&noe  in 
the  Kbools. 

Serious  questions  exist  as  to  whether  the 
cause  of  dvU  n«hts  would  be  served  by 
forced  school  busing.  Certainly,  the  cost 
to  the  children  of  all  races  and  to  their 
parents  and  to  the  community  would  be  high 
If  busing  were  mandatory. 

Rather,  let  us  continue  to  Improve  con- 
ditions and  opportunities  for  our  black  cltl- 
sens,  economically.  poUUoally,  and  socially, 
so  that  there  will  be  balance  without  bus- 
ing. 

I  shaU  do  whatever  I  can  to  make  this  a 
reality. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  Introducing  this  Important  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  It  carries. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rxcord  headlines  and  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  News  of  February  6. 
1970.  relating  to  42  schoolbuses  that 
were  bombed  in  Denver  because  some 
people  in  Denver  resented  the  busing  of 
their  children  to  schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bomb  42  Schoolbtjsss  in  DxNvn 
Inteckation 

BU48TS  Wbxcx  Dsmrca  Btrszs — 42  Dcstbotco 
oi   Damaged 

DcNvn.  February  6. — DeUberately  planted 
explosives  ripped  thru  a  school  bus  parking 
lot  last  night,  triggering  a  blaze  that  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  43  school  buses. 

The  exploelvee  were  planted  under  gasoline 
tanks  and  one  fire  official,  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  IdenUfled.  speculated  the  Incident  was 
related  to  a  current  Denver  controversy  con- 
cerning Integration  by  busing. 

OAMAGX   HXAVT 

"Forty- two  buses  were  damaged,  of  which 
23  were  totally  destroyed."  said  Acting  Fire 
Chief  Dan  Cronln.  "I'd  estimate  the  damage 
at  around  a  half  million  dollars. 

"Forty  firemen  battled  the  blaze  for  over 
half  an  hour  before  they  put  It  out."  he  said. 

One  school  employe.  Identified  as  Charles 
Crow,  was  moving  buses  out  of  danger  when 
he  was  struck  In  the  back  by  flying  debris. 
He  was  examined  and  released  at  a  local  hos- 
pital. 

"I'd  say  It  was  the  work  of  someone  expert 
In  demolitions.  "  Chief  Cronln  said  "A  high 
explosive,  probably  dynamite,  was  placed  un- 
der the  gas  tanks  of  the  22  buses  and  set  off 
at  the  same  time,  blowing  flaming  gas  over 
other  buses. 

SOMS     BtrSXS    SAVED 

"The  buses  other  than  the  22  were  dam- 
aged by  fire  and  concussion."  he  said.  "No 
buildings  were  damaged." 

He  said  he  estimated  10  sticks  of  explosives 
were  used. 

"We  were  still  moving  buses  out  while  they 
were  exploding  and  burning,"  said  Joe  Lorl- 
mor.  47.  night  foreman  at  the  parking  lot. 

"We  saved.  I'd  say.  2S  buses  from  extensive 
damage  out  of  the  83  that  were  In  the  im- 
mediate area  of  the  explosion."  He  said  he 
"was  starting  out  the  door  when  I  heard  the 
first  explosion,  but  I  didn't  see  any  fire" 

"I  went  trotting  toward  the  sound  a  hen  a 
terrific  explosion  shot  fire  50  to  00  feet  into 
the  air."  he  said. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  deserves  the  Mip- 
port  of  all  Senators  who  are  opposed  to 
the  busing  of  students  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  racial  composition  of  the 
public  schools  There  Is  a  great  need  for 
this  amendment.  Although  the  Congress 


has  expressed  itself  before  when  the  so- 
called  Whitten  amendment  was  passed 
in  opposition  to  busing,  bureaucrats  at 
HEW  have  shown  initiative  and  ingenu- 
ity In  devising  ways  to  avoid  the  intent 
of  Congress. 

This  amendent  accomplishes  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  such  busing  In  clear 
and  straightforward  language  that  will 
prevent  those  in  HEW  from  finding  any 
loophole.  The  amendment  also  removes 
jurisdiction  from  any  court  to  order  bus- 
ing. Furthermore,  this  amendment  does 
what  it  purports  to  do  and  nothing  else. 
There  are  no  hookers.  There  Is  no  at- 
tempt to  pull  the  wool  over  anybody's 
eyes.  Simply  put.  this  amendment  pre- 
vents any  government  ofOcials  or  em- 
ployees or  any  court  from  transporting 
students  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the 
racial  composition  of  any  public  school. 

Mr.  President,  almost  everyone  who 
has  spoken  out  publicly  on  this  issue  has 
opposed  busing.  President  Nixon  both  in 
his  campaign  and  again  the  past  week 
has  made  clear  his  support  for  neighbor- 
hood schools.  There  is  no  question  that 
parents  and  students  strongly  oppose 
busing  to  accomplish  Integration.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  extends  to 
black  citizens  as  well  as  white  citizens. 

Let  us  stop  and  think  for  a  moment 
what  is  Involved  in  busing.  The  most  im- 
portant consideration  is  the  child  him- 
self. Suddenly  he  is  told  he  cannot  go 
to  the  school  nearest  to  him  which  is 
often  within  walking  distance.  Instead, 
he  must  board  a  bus  and  be  transported 
to  a  strange  school  in  a  strange  neigh- 
borhood: and  even  though  the  child  may 
be  young,  it  does  not  take  him  long  to 
figure  out  that  this  is  because  of  his  race. 
Whether  it  is  a  black  child  being  bused 
from  a  ghetto  to  a  suburb  or  whether  it 
is  a  white  child  being  bused  into  a  for- 
merly all-Negro  school,  the  effect  is  the 
same.  In  the  name  of  ending  discrimina- 
tion the  child's  race  determines  the 
school  he  attends,  and  the  environment 
in  which  he  lives  and  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed cannot  be  the  environment 
in  which  he  will  be  educated.  This  cer- 
tainly creates  a  shock  for  a  child  and  is 
naturally  opposed  by  parents. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  purpose  of 
our  ^hools  must  be  to  educate.  If  the 
time  and  the  money  and  the  human  en- 
deavor devoted  to  create  unnatural 
schemes  of  student  assignment  were  de- 
voted instead  to  improving  the  quality  of 
the  education  a  child  is  receiving  in  the 
school  most  convenient  to  him,  all  chil- 
dren, both  black  and  white,  would 
benefit. 

This  amendment  is  needed.  In  spite 
of  all  the  rhetoric  opposed  to  busing 
from  people  of  all  races  and  persuasions 
and  all  levels  of  Influence,  we  still  find 
such  conditions  being  Imposed  upon 
school  districts  by  both  federal  Judges 
and  the  Department  of  HEW  under  the 
threat  of  loss  of  Federal  aid  Let  us  set- 
tle that  issue  once  and  for  all  by  passing 
this  amendment.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  HOL- 
LiKcs  in  the  chair).  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Eaviif). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  CHURCH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea":  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh»  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  EX>DD),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  ( Mr.  Hartke  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbtcalf),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams', and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouch)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) .  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

"Die  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SMi'ni)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  49.  as  follows: 


(No.48Leg.l 

TEAS— 36 

Allen 

Ervln 

Miller 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Bible 

FulbrlRht 

Randolph 
Russ^l 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ooldwater 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Oumey 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Spong 

Cook 

Holland 

Stennis 
Tahnadge 

Cotton 

Rollings 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Tower 

EastUnd 

Long 

Williams.  Del. 

Ellender 

Mcaellan 
NATS— 49 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Hughes 

Pastors 

Allott 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Jackson 

PeU 

Baker 

JavlU 

Percy 

Bellmen 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Prouty 

BoKffS 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Mansfield 

Rlbtcoff 

Burdlck 

McCarthy 

Saxbe 

Case 

McOee 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

McOovem 

Scott 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Smith.  Maine 

Feng 

Mondale 

Stevens 

Ooodell 

Montoya 

Symington 

Oore 

Moss 

Tydlngs 

Ortffln 

Muskle 

Toung,  Ohio 

Harris 

Nelson 

Bart 

Packwood 
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PRESENT  AND  OIVINa  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 
Chttfch,  against.  I 

NOT  VOTING— 14 


Bayh 

Hartke 

Miindt 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Smith,  Ul. 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

WUllams,  M.J 

Dominick 

Mathias 

Tarborough 

Oravel 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  492) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  an  independent  Federal  agency 
for  the  supervision  of  federally  chartered 
credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimpus  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  February  18,  1970,  pp.  3844- 
3845,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  DELE- 
GATION OF  THE  SPECIAL  AUDIT 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FRENCH  NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  we  have  a  group  of  distinguished 
visitors  in  this  Chamber  at  the  present 
time  who  are  members  of  a  delegation 
from  the  Special  Audit  Committee  of  the 
French  National  Assembly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
short  biographical  statement  on  each 
one  of  our  distinguished  visitors'. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  bio- 
graphical Information  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
BiooRAPHic  Notes  on  the  Mxmbebs  of  the 

Delegation  or  the  Fbench  National  As- 

SEMBLT.  Special  Atmrr  OoMMrrTES 

PIXSIX  BAB 

Deputy  of  Paris  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly (Union  of  Democrats  tor  the  Republic) 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Audit  Committee 
of  the  National  Assembly. 

Bom  on  July  28.  192S.  M.  Bas.  after  ob- 
taining a  degree  in  law  (Ucence-en- droit) 
and    studying    administration    of    French 


Overseas  territories  at  the  "Ecole  Natloncle 
de  la  Prance  d'Outremer",  held  several  ad- 
ministrative posts  In  French  African  tee- 
rltorles  and  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Minister  for  Overseas  France  (1958)  and 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic   (1959). 

Appointed  a  "ConseUler  r^f^rendalre  &  la 
Cour  des  Comptes"  (National  Audit  (Com- 
mission) In  1962.  M.  Bas  was  elected  the 
same  year  to  the  National  Assembly  and  re- 
elected m  1967  and  1968. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Paris  Council. 

VntCILE    BAREL 

Deputy  of  Alpes  Marltlmes  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly    (Communist  Group). 

Born  on  December  17,  1889,  M.  BAREL  ts  a 
retired  school  teacher. 

Elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1936.  he  was  a  deputy  to  the  two  National 
Constitutional  Assemblies,  and  was  elected 
to  the  National  Assembly  In  1946.  He  has 
been  reelected  In  1956,  1967  and  1968. 

CLAUDE  ROirX 

Deputy  of  Parts  to  the  National  Assembly 
(Union  of  Democrats  for  the  Republic) . 

Bom  on  October  27,  1920,  M.  ROUX  la  a 
lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Paris  Bar.  He 
was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in 
1958.  and  reelected  in  1962,   1967  and  1968. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Parts  (Council. 

CHARLES  DEPREZ 

Deputy  of  Hauts-de-Selne  to  the  National 
Assembly    (Independent   Republican). 

Bom  on  February  14,  1918,  M.  Deprez  Is  a 
businessman.  Elected  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly In  1967,  he  was  reelected  in  1968. 

He  Is  the  Mayor  of  Courbevole  (Hauts-de- 
Selne),  a  suburban  city  of  the  Parts  area. 

ALAIN  TERRENOmX 

Alain  Terrenolre,  Deputy  for  the  Loire  De- 
partment, was  born  In  Lyons,  June  14.  1941. 
He  Is  the  son  of  Louis  Terrenolre,  a  Deputy 
and  former  minister. 

After  completing  his  studies  In  law  he  be- 
came assistant  secretary  general  to  the  Exxro- 
pean  Democratic  Union  Party  In  the  Euro- 
{>ean  Parliamentary  Assembly.  He  remained 
in  this  post  from  1964  to  1967.  From  1964  on. 
he  was  president  of  the  Young  European 
Democrats  Union. 

He  was  elected  Deputy  for  the  Loire  In 
March  1967  and  reelected  in  the  June  1968 
elections  on  the  Union  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Republic  ticket.  Mr.  Terrenolre  has  been 
secretary  general  to  the  Parliamentary  group 
of  Science  and  Technology  since  December 
1968.  secretary  general  to  the  Interparty 
group  of  young  Deputies  and  as  of  Aprtl  1969, 
founder-president  of  the  Center  for  Liaison 
and  Regional  Studies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  delighted  to  have  these  guests  visit 
us  today.  I  now  ask  them  to  rise  and  be 
greeted  by  the  Senate. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  491  and  modify  it  so 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

No  child  shall  be  denied  the  rtght  to  at- 
tend the  public  school  nearest  his  home 
which  Is  operated  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  his  age  and  ability. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  mod- 
ified my  amendment,  No.  491,  to  read  as 
follows : 

No  child  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  at- 
tend the  public  school  nearest  his  home 
which  is  operated  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  his  age  and  ability. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  amendment  forward. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervw)  for 
himself  and  others  proposes  modified 
amendment  No.  491  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  491 

Add  at  the  end  thereof  an  addlMonal  title 
and  section  appropriately  numbered  and 
reading  as  follows : 

"No  child  shaU  be  denied  the  rtght  to 
attend  the  public  school  nearest  his  home 
which  is  operated  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  his  age  and  ability." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  EOnend- 
ment  speaks  for  itself.  The  amendment 
undertakes  to  give  every  child  the  right 
to  attend  his  neighborhocxl  school.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  waive  argument  on 
the  amendment  and  to  vote  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
na3^. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  to  legalize  the  freedom-of- 
choice  operation  of  public  school  systems 
and  public  sch(x>ls  In  the  South  of  the 
Nation? 

Mr.  ERVEN.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  give  every  child,  black, 
white,  or  brown,  the  right  to  attend  the 
sch(X>l  nearest  his  home  which  is  oper- 
ated for  the  education  of  children  of  his 
age  and  ability. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  on  so-called 
freedom-of-choice  school  plans  which 
have,  in  effect,  perpetuated  the  segre- 
gated schools  systems  in  the  South? 
Would  it  have  the  effect  of  saying  that 
henceforth  the  so-called  freedom-of- 
choice  plans  are  quite  proper  regardless 
of  their  effect? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendihent  does  not 
say  that.  The  amendment  states  that 
every  child  shall  have  freedom  to  attend 
the  public  school  nearest  his  home  which 
is  operated  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  his  age  and  ability. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  legislative  intent 
of  the  amendment  is  to  go  no  further 
than  the  actual  words  of  the  amend- 
ment? It  is  not  intended  to  relate  to  the 
so-called  freedom-of-choice  system 
which  has  been  adopted  in  some  States? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  This  is  intended  to  mean 
exactly  what  it  says,  no  more,  no  less. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  waive  argument 
or  to  agree  to  a  5-minute  limitation  and 
vote  immediately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 
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The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  obviously 
a  child  caiuiot  make  a  choice.  Obviously, 
the  choice  is  going  to  be  made  by  the 
child's  parent.  They  are  not  going  to 
rely  on  the  choice  of  a  child  at  the  age 
of  5.  6,  or  7.  If  It  is  made  by  the  parent, 
that  Is  the  freedom-of-choice  plan.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  amendment  means 
what  it  says,  but  I  understand  what  it 
means,  and  it  means  to  legalize  the 
freedom-of-choice  plan. 

Again.  contrar>-  to  what  has  been  con- 
tended here  so  eloquently  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis> — and  I 
tell  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  now 
that,  if  I  am  a  conferee.  I  will  fight  for 
his  amendment  as  if  it  were  my  own; 
that  is  a  Senators  duty,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  that — to  have  amendments  which 
seek  to  abate  the  authority  of  the  court 
to  deal  with  de  jure  segregation,  au- 
thority which  is  the  law  of  the  land,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  use  a  cliche,  is  going  too 
far. 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  the  previous 
amendment  was  rejected.  It  was  not  re- 
jected on  the  eloquence  of  anyone.  I  do 
say  that  we  should  not  po  backward. 
It  has  been  contended  that  we  do  not 
desire  to  go  backward. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  freedom  of 
choice.  It  would  not  give  the  child  the 
right  to  pick  any  school  to  attend,  except 
the  school  nearest  his  home.  It  is  purely 
the  neighborhood-school  proposition,  and 
it  would  only  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  the  school  nearest  his  age  and 
ability. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
have  any  objection  to  adding  the  word 
"desegregated"  to  his  amendment  where 
it  states  "to  attend  the  public  school 
nearest  his  home"  so  that  it  would  read 
"to  attend  a  desegregated  public  school 
nearest  his  home"? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  chUd  should 
have  the  ri?ht  to  go  to  the  school  nearest 
his  home  if  it  is  desegregated.  But  what 
about  other  situations?  In  many  com- 
munities they  might  have  only  ooe  race. 
For  example,  we  have  Mitchell  County 
in  North  Carolina  where  there  are  no 
colored  children,  and.  under  the  Ser\a- 
tor's  proposal,  he  would  have  to  go  to  a 
school  which  was  desegregated. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  mean  a  school  which 
had  complied  with  the  law  and  which 
had  been  judged  by  the  courts  to  have 
complied  with  the  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  there  should 
be  a  modification  of  my  amendment.  If 
the  Senators  think  children  should  not 
t>e  given  the  right  to  attend  schools 
nearest  their  homes  that  are  available 
to  them,  they  can  vote  the  amendment 
down. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  to  hear  this.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  there  is  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment that  says  courts  cannot  order  other 
children  to  be  assigned  to  that  school. 


The  amendment  does  not  interfere  with 
that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
school  twards  assigning  children  to  a 
school,  as  long  as  the  children  do  not 
wtmt  to  go  to  a  neight>orhood  school. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  the  Senator  is  saying 
Is  that  if  a  child  wants  to  go  to  a  school 
nearest  his  home 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  can  go. 

Mr.  LONG.  He  can  go.  and.  likewise.  If 
someone  else  wants  to  send  that  child  to 
another  school,  if  the  child  does  not  want 
to  go  he  cannot  be  made  to  go. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  is  single  in  its  purpose.  It 
gives  to  no  authority  the  right  to  deny 
the  right  of  a  child  to  attend  the  school 
nearest  his  home  when  the  school  serves 
pupils  of  that  age  and  experience. 

Mr.  ERVIN  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  child  is  not  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  go  to  another  school 
which  is  legally  open  to  him  if.  for  some 
good  reason,  or  reason  known  to  himself, 
he  elects  to  go  there. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  if  I  understand 
the  amendment,  what  the  Senator  i.s  say- 
ing in  his  amendment  is  what  I  thought 
the  original  Brown  case  meant. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  exactly  what  the 
Brown  case  meant. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  means  that  every  child 
is  entitled  to  go  to  the  school  nearest 
his  home. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  the  decision 
meant.  If  he  wants  to  attend  the  school 
nearest  his  home,  he  has  a  right  to  go 
to  the  school.  This  amendment  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  Brown  case. 

Mr.  LONG.  Since  the  Brown  decision 
came  down  a  lot  of  people  have  felt  that 
integration  is  so  good  for  a  person  that 
he  ought  to  be  required  to  have  it 
whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  be  he  white 
or  black. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  To  illustrate  how  ridiculous 
some  people  can  be.  we  have  a  fine  Negro 
college  in  my  hometown  of  Baton  Rouge. 
La.,  which  illustrates  the  problem  at  the 
college  level.  That  college — Southern 
University — has  a  fine  band,  and  80  mil- 
lion people  saw  it  perform  at  the  Super 
Bowl  game  That  band  is  the  pride  of  the 
South.  It  performed  before  the  entire 
countr>'.  It  is  a  great  band.  Joe  Bellino, 
Heisman  Trophy  winner,  sat  behind  me 
at  the  game  and  he  said  he  had  never 
seen  a  better  half-time  show. 

So  there  is  that  fine  Negro  college  at 
the  north  side  of  the  city.  Every  Negro 
in  that  institution  is  eligible  for  immedi- 
ate admittance  to  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. On  the  south  side  of  the  same 
city  is  Louisiana  State  University,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  Ne- 
groes. Everybody  in  Southern  can  go  to 
LSU,  but  someone  from  Washington  pro- 
ceeds to  say  Louisiana  State  must  lose  its 
racial  identity  and  Southern  must  lose 
Its  racial  identity,  so  that  they  must  be 
made  one.  even  though  nobody  at  LSU 


wants  it  that  way.  Neither  the  students 
nor  the  faculty  want  it  that  way. 

I  always  thought  that  the  idea  of  the 
Brown  decision  was  to  confer  rights  on 
someone,  but  here  is  someone  in  Wash- 
ington who  seeks  to  deny  both  people 
their  rights. 

The  Bible  says,  "Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother."  To  me,  it  makes  some  sense 
that  one  honors  his  father  and  mother 
by  taking  pride  in  his  own  people,  and 
pride  in  what  they  can  achieve.  If  these 
people  prefer  to  go  to  Southern,  can  the 
Senator  give  me  any  reason  why  they 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  Louisiana 
State  University? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  should  not  be.  if  the 
United  States  is  to  remain  a  free  society, 
and  not  a  totalitarian  police  state.  There 
is  a  difference  between  this  amendment. 
No.  491,  and  freedom  of  choice.  In  free- 
dom cf  choice,  the  child  or  the  parent  of 
the  child  can  choose  to  go  to  one  of  sev- 
eral schools.  This  amendment  only  pives 
the  child  the  right  to  go  to  the  school 
nearest  his  home  which  is  available  for 
children  of  his  age  and  experience. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  amendment  would 
preserve  the  right  of  every  Negro  living 
in  a  white  community  to  go  to  any  white 
school  nearest  his  home. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  he  were  coerced  or  dis- 
criminated against,  the  court  could  issue 
an  irvjunction  against  every  citizen  in 
that  community,  if  need  be,  and  could 
even  require  that  the  child  be  given  pass- 
ing grades  and  be  treated  as  he  should 
be:  but  it  would  guarantee  him  the  right 
to  go  to  the  nearest  school  in  his  own 
community,  and  not  be  required  to  be 
bused  across  town. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  offered  a 
fine  amendment.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
could  contend  that,  if  everyone  else  has  a 
right  to  go  to  that  school,  the  child  who 
lives  next  to  it  should  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  go  to  that  school. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  Gore  > . 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  must  re- 
luctantly oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  my  friend.  I  do  so. 
I  believe,  for  very  practical  reasons.  In 
earlier  years  I  was  superintedent  of  edu- 
cation in  my  home  county.  Therefore.  I 
have  had  some  experience  vvith  respect 
to  school  districts  and  assignment  of 
pupils 

I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
amendment  does  not  necessarily  relate 
to  the  transportation  of  children  by  bus 
or  other\iise.  If  Senators  will  read  the 
amendment — and  I  really  doubt  if  my 
distinguished  friend  intends  for  it  to  be 
so  all-inclusive — it  would  limit  the  pow- 
er of  a  school  board  to  assign  students. 
The  only  criterion  set  up  in  the  amend- 
ment is  the  public  school  nearest  a  stu- 
dent's home. 

Senators  know  that  school  districts  are 
drawn  with  respect  to  blocks  and  neigh- 
borhoods. There  might  very  well  be  a 
very  busy  thoroughfare  of  four  lanes, 
limited  access 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, vnll  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Or  the 
school  nearest  his  home  might  be  over- 
crowded. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  another  reason.  Let- 
me  finish  with  the  highway  Illustration. 

Let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  limited 
access  highway.  There  is  a  school  build- 
ing within  a  block,  on  the  north.  The 
throujhway  may  be  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  districts.  Yet  a  large  num- 
ber of  schoolchildren  living  in  a  district 
south  of  the  throughway  may  be  only 
300  yards  away  from  the  school  build- 
ing to  the  north,  yet  for  very  good  rea- 
sons they  are  assigned  to  a  school  south 
of  the  throughway.  The  only  criterion 
set  up  in  the  amendment  is  "nearest  his 
home." 

So  I  say  there  are  physical  and  geo- 
graphical reasons  why  the  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted. 

Other  than  that  reason,  which  is  a  real 
and  geographical  reason,  what  is  sought 
by  the  amendment  is  to  place  limita- 
tions upon  a  school  board,  not  upon  a 
Federal  official.  Does  the  Senate  wish  to 
do  that?  I  have  doubts  that  it  should. 

There  are  other  reasons,  such  as  the 
one  raised  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

There  may  be  a  new  school  building 
within  a  school  district  with  a  large 
tenement  house  nearby,  but  an  addi- 
tional school  three  blocks  away,  and  the 
school  officials  wish  to  make  assignments 
in  a  very  practical  way. 

I  very  strongly  endorse  the  neighbor- 
hood concept  of  schools. 

I  came  to  appreciate,  through  my  ex- 
perience, the  contributions  of  the  com- 
munity, the  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion, the  community  spirit,  the  commu- 
nity pride  in  the  school,  and  the  effect 
it  had  upon  the  discipline  and  upon  the 
morale  in  the  school. 

But  that  is  not  involved  here.  The  test 
Is  entirely  too  narrow,  and  the  limita- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  would  create  ad- 
ministrative chaos  for  the  local  school 
and  administrative  authorities.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  press  his  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Sen- 
ate, but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  the  Senate  should  not  un- 
dertake to  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Tennessee 
has  not  carefully  read  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  does  not  require  the 
child  to  go  to  the  school  that  is  nearest 
to  him.  Very  far  from  that.  The  amend- 
ment says  that  no  court,  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  or  power 
to  deny  to  any  child,  to  withhold  from 
any  child,  the  right  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic school  nearest  his  home,  which  is 
operated  for  the  education  of  children  of 
his  age  and  ability. 

This  simply  gives  the  student  a  right  to 
attend,  if  he  wishes  to,  or  if  his  people 
wish  him  to,  the  school  that  Is  nearest 
to  him.  I  questioned  the  Senator  about 
this  is  an  earlier  colloquy,  and  he  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  proposal  was  not 


designed  at  all  to  prevent  the  child  from 
going  to  another  school,  provided  the 
law  of  the  area  or  the  law  applicable  at 
the  time  permitted  him  or  her  to  be 
eligible  to  attend  there.  The  amendment 
simply  says  that  a  child  cannot  be  denied 
the  right  to  go  to  the  nearest  school  by 
any  Federal  agency.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion. Suppose  that  students,  for  some 
very  reasonable  justification,  are  by  the 
school  board  assigned  to  attend  another 
school,  to  which  they  must  be  transported 
by  bus?  It  is  an  assignment  not  because 
of  race  or  religion,  but  because  of  a  local 
administrative  reason  which  the  local  au- 
thorities consider  soimd,  sufficient,  and 
justified. 

Or,  to  put  a  strained  interpretation  on 
it,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  disci- 
pline. Suppose  that  a  child  is  attending 
one  school  by  assigiunent.  10  blocks  from 
his  home,  but  there  is  another  school 
eight  blocks  from  his  home.  Suppose  the 
child  becomes  an  incorrigible  in  school 
A  and  he  wishes  to  leave  that  school  and 
go  to  the  other.  There  may  be  two  blocks 
difiference.  Yet  what  is  the  test?  The  only 
test  is  "nearest  to  his  home,  operated  for 
children  of  his  age  and  ability." 

How  are  you  going  to  test  his  ability? 
There  may  well  be  differences  in  ability. 
School  officials  may  have,  and  indeed 
they  do  have,  classrooms  for  advanced 
children,  for  precocious  children,  and 
they  have  other  classes  for  children  who 
are  retarded.  This  amendment  would 
deny  a  school  board  the  right  of  assign- 
ment except  on  the  basis  of  distance,  un- 
less they  wished  to  make  some  official 
determination  of  the  comparative  ability 
of  the  child. 

This  is  a  limitation  on  the  authority  of 
a  school  board.  I  doubt  if  we  want  to  do 
that;  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  it  not 
be  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment  is  quite 
different.  My  understanding  of  the 
amendment  is  that  no  child  can  be  de- 
nied the  right,  if  he  wishes  to  assert  it  or 
if  his  parents  wish  to  assert  it,  to  attend 
the  school  nearest  to  where  he  lives,  pro- 
vided he<is  of  the  age  and  ability  to  go  to 
that  school.  He  can  go  to  other  schools 
if  his  parents  or  guardians  want  him  to 
go  to  other  schools,  or  if  the  child  wishes 
to  go  to  another  school  and  they  approve 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  amendment  simply  says  he 
cannot  be  denied  by  a  Federal  agency 
the  right  to  attend  the  closest  school. 
~  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  would 
want  to  deny  him  that  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like,  in  line  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  to  modify 
my  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  my  amendment  so  as  to 
add,  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following 
words:  "if  space  Is  available  for  him  in 
such  school." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  make  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  this  sunend- 
ment,  and  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance, because  I  am  fully  sympathetic 
with  what  I  think  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  trying  to 
achieve. 

In  my  State  of  Wyoming,  we  have  a 
number  of  school  districts,  many  of 
which  have  different  mill  levies  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  school  sys- 
tems; and.  as  I  read  the  amendment, 
without  modification,  it  occurs  to  me 
that,  if  I  were  a  resident  of  one  school 
district,  and  a  school  was  present  in  an 
adjoining  district  nearer  me  than  the 
school  being  provided  by  my  school  dis- 
trict, I  could  assert  my  right  to  go  out- 
side my  school  district. 

I  further  interpret  the  amendment  to 
imply  that  I  might  even  go  across  the 
State  line.  It  happens  that  in  my  hom& 
county  of  Teton,  within  one  school  dis- 
trict in  that  county  there  is  no  high 
school.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  I  could 
not  say,  being  a  resident  of  Wyoming, 
that  I  would  prefer  to  go  across  the 
State  line  into  Idaho  to  the  nearest  high 
school,  and  the  court  would  be  denied  the 
right  to  tell  me  that  I  had  to  go  to  a  high 
school  within  my  own  State  or  my  own 
school  district.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  E]RVIN.  You  cannot  go  to  a  high 
school  in  another  State,  under  existing 
law.  unless  the  other  State  passes  a  law 
authorizing  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  about  a  grade 
school? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true  of  a  grade 
school  also.  In  other  words,  you  caimot 
go  to  a  school  anywhere  unless  the  law 
of  the  State  which  operates  the  school 
makes  you  eligible  to  attend  that  school. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  the  amendment 
is  imclear  in  that  regard.  The  way  I  read 
it,  it  would  certainly  leave  that  a  very 
gray  area.  If  I  were  to  api>eal  from  the 
decision 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  were  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  school  board,  even  on 
a  county  basis,  is  there  anything  in  this 
amendment  which  would  preclude  a  resi- 
dent of  one  county  crossing  a  coimty 
boundarj.'  line,  if  a  school  in  that  county 
were  the  nearest  school? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  not  authorize  him 
to  go  to  another  county  unless  the  State 
law  authorized  him  to  do  so.  In  other 
words  that  would  depend  on  the  State 
setup  or  how  the  State  supports  its 
schools. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  would  bring  up  the 
question,  What  is  a  right?  This  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  a  Federal  law.  Now.  we 
would  have  a  Federal  law  which  says  no 
child  shall  be  denied  a  right. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  that  strike  down 
arv  State  law? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No. 

Mr  GORE.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
furtlier.  who  knows?  Certainly  a  Federal 
law  is  superior  to  a  State  law.  if  it  is  a 
Federal  law.  Therefore,  if  we  say  that 
no  child  shall  be  denied  a  right,  then 
we  have  got  to  understand  what  a  right 

is 

What  right  does  a  chUd  In  Memphis 
have  to  go  to  a  school  in  West  Memphis, 
or  a  child  in  Mississippi  to  go  to  a  school 
in  Memphis?  Shall  we  deny  the  school 
board  of  Memphis  its  disciplinary  au- 
thority and  Jurisdictional  authority,  or 
shall  we  say  that  a  chUd  has  a  right  to 
go  to  the  school  nearest  him?  That  Is 
what  the  amendment  says. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  the  way  I  read 

It- 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee knows  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  & 
Federal  legislative  body.  We  have  no  Jur- 
isdiction to  pass  laws  affecting  the  in- 
ternal management  of  schools  in  the 
States. 

This  would  only  prohibit  Federal  au- 
thorities from  denying  a  child  the  right 
to  go  to  his  neighborhood  school.  That 
Is  all  it  would  do.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  conjured  up  a  lot  of  imagi- 
nary legal  ghosts  that  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  someone  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  not  conjured  up  situations 
which  are  far  stretches  of  imagination. 
As  the  former  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  8  years  may  I  say  that 
we  had  that  very  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  which  problem  chil- 
dren— children  who  were  troublemakers. 
if  I  might  use  that  term,  in  their  school- 
were  taken  out  of  their  school  smd  put  in 
a  special  school.  I  do  not  know  whether 
such  special  schools  still  exist  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  But  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  put  his  finger  on  a  realis- 
tic situation  which  can  very  well  arise. 
Under  the  pending  amendment,  such 
children  could  not  be  placed  in  such  a 
special  school  If  they  chose  to  attend  a 
closer  school. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  intent  of 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  question  the 
ability  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  draw  an  amendment  In  the  prop- 
er verbiage  to  deal  with  whatever  prob- 
lem we  hope  to  deal  with.  But  there  is 
nothing  In  his  amendment  which  deals 
with  race.  After  all.  it  was  the  1954  de- 
cision which  said  that  children  could  not 
be  assigned  to  school  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  color.  The  Senator's  amendment  does 
not  go  to  that  question.  I  would  Join  with 
him  in  an  amendment  properly  worded 
which  provided  that  children  could  not 
be  assigned  to  schools  away  from  their 
neighborhood  schools  purely  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color.  But  his  amendment  does 
not  do  that. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  gets 
into  many  situations  which  present  prac- 
tical problems,  and  I  think  it  would 
handcuff  the  local  authorities  who  are 
trying  to  deal  with  these  practical  prob- 
lems and  who  are  not  attempting  to 
make  assignments  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  color,  necessarily. 

Mr.   GORE.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  and  I  both 
have  had  some  experience  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  The  Senator  brings  up  the 
question  of  the  disciplinary  problem,  the 
incorrigible  child  who  Is  assigned  to  a 
special  school. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  GORE.  There  is  the  other  situa- 
tion of  the  precocious  child,  who.  left 
in  a  normal  classroom,  himself  becomes 
a  problem  because  of  his  precocity.  Then 
there  is  the  slow  learner.  We  do  not  like 
to  talk  too  much  about  that,  but  there 
are   those   who   need   to   be   placed   in 
schoolrooms  with  children  of  their  com- 
parable intelligence  quotient. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  wants  to  get 
into  the  business  of  measuring  this  sort 
of  thing.  It  would  apply  not  only  to  a 
city  like  Washington,  but  also  to  a  city 
like  Memphis  and  to  a  city  like  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  even  to  some  of  the 
rural  counties. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  the  floor,  have  I  not? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  I  hope  the  able  Sena- 
tor will  withdraw  his  amendment.  I 
think  the  defeat  of  this  amendment 
could  be  misinterpreted  by  the  people 
throughout  the  Nation  and  could  do 
damage  to  a  cause  which  he  hopes  to 
serve  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  going  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  that  amend- 
ment and  send  to  the  desk  another 
amendment  which  meets  all  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  voiced  against  it, 
except  the  one  about  the  incorrigibles. 
and  I  think  that  would  be  best  left  to 
State  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  this  amendment, 
notwithstanding  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  propose  another 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object.  Just  by 
way  of  getting  a  little  idea  from  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  of  the  sit- 
uation, we  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina's  amendments  are 
probably  the  only  ones — we  do  not 
know — with  one  exception  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  wondered  what  the  Sena- 
tor's design  was.  I  ask  this  only  because 
the  minority  leader  is  standing  by  be- 
cause we  have  asked  him  to  do  so.  We 
would  like  to  give  him  a  little  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  amendments 
the  Senator  proposes  to  offer. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  propose  to  withdraw 
this  amendment  and  offer  another,  and 
I  will  agree  to  a  5-minute  time  limita- 
tion on  the  other  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  the  Senator  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  number  of  amendments 
he  proposes  to  call  up — Just  an  idea? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  this  is  the  last 
amendment  I  will  offer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  that  I  pro- 
posed a  moment  ago.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  now  offer  the  following 
amendment,  and  I  will  read  it: 

No  department,  agency,  ofllcer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction or  power  to  deny  to  any  child  the 
right  to  attend  the  public  school  nearest  his 
home  which  Is  operated  for  the  education  of 
children  of  his  age  and  ability  and  which 
Is  open  to  him  under  Stat«  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk? 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  tMr.  Er- 
viH)  proposes  an  amendment — at  the 
end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

No  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction or  power  to  deny  to  any  child  the 
right  to  attend  the  public  school  nearest  bis 
home  which  Is  operated  for  the  education  of 
children  of  his  age  and  ability  and  which 
Is  open  to  lilm  under  State  law. 

Mr.  LONG.   Mr.   President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  amendment. 
I  hoped  very  much  that,  the  Senator 
would  not  relent  in  his  desire  to  do 
what  he  was  trying  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  preserve  for  the  children  and  parents 
of  this  Nation  one  of  their  most  precious 
rights,  at  least  one  right  that  once  exist- 
ed, which  should  certainly  be  the  right 
of  all  parents,  under  the  usual  clrcimi- 
stances.  to  send  their  children  to  the 
school  nearest  their  homes.  That  Is 
something  everybody  can  understand. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator has  now  modified  the  amendment,  it 
meets  all  the  problems  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Termessee, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and 
others.  It  is  a  simple  matter  that  if. 
imder  State  law  and  by  the  procedures 
of  the  local  school  board,  a  child  would 
ordinarily  be  tisslgned  to  the  school 
nearest  his  home,  then  that  child  shall  be 
entitled  to  go  to  that  school.  That  pre- 
serves the  right  of  the  Federal  court  to 
put  as  many  other  children  as  they  want 
to  in  that  school,  provided  those  chil- 
dren do  not  prefer  to  go  to  the  school 
nearest  their  homes. 

So  that  it  gives  the  right^-speaklng  of 
a  typical  situation — for  the  Federal 
courts  to  put  all  the  Negro  children  they 
want  to  in  the  white  schools,  provided 
the  Negro  children  are  willing  to  go.  But 
It  does  not  give  them  the  right  to  Im- 
pose upon  the  Negro  children  and  the 
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white  children  when  neither  wants  It 
that  way. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  this  is  a 
precious  right  that  anybody  who  has  ever 
been  confronted  with  the  problem  under- 
stands, and  it  is  a  precious  right  that 
anyone  who  even  contemplates  being 
confronted  with  the  problem  «an  under- 
stand— that  if  a  child  wants  to  go  to  the 
school  nearest  his  home,  he  ought  to  have 
that  right. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  for  considering 
the  arguments  smd  for  modifying  his 
amendment  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  what  he  seeks  to  do  to  preserve  to 
the  parents  and  the  children  of  this  Na- 
tion a  right  that  has  been  theirs  even 
before  there  was  a  Constitution,  and  a 
right  that  we  thought  the  Constitution 
was  here  to  protect,  not  to  destroy. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  for  offering  his  amendment.  I 
would  point  out  that  it  is  in  accord  with 
a  decision  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  that  was  handed  down  the  day 
before  yesterday. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  clipping  from  yes- 
terday afternoon's  Washington  Star,  cap- 
tioned "Court  Backs  Neighborhood 
School  Concept,"  by  the  United  Press.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

One  of  the  nation's  second-highest  courts 
says  there's  nothing  legally  wrong  with  a  true 
neighborhood  school  system. 

The  U.S.  5th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
New  Orleans  yesterday  defined  such  a  sys- 
tem as  one  In  which  pupils  are  assigned  to 
the  school  nearest  their  homes  without  ex- 
ception. 

"Under  the  neighborhood  assignment  basis 
In  a  unitary  system,  the  child  must  attend 
the  nearest  school  whether  it  be  a  formerly 
white  school  or  a  formerly  negro  school,"  the 
court  said. 

The  observation  came  in  a  niUng  that 
Grange  (Orlando)  County,  Pla.,  was  not 
strictly  adhering  to  such  a  basis,  which  would 
desegregate  8  of  the  11  all-black  schools  In 
the  county.  The  other  three  black  schools 
"are  the  result  of  residential  patterns,"  the 
court  said. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  of  course,  in  many 
areas  of  the  South  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
sometimes  the  courts  have  been  assign- 
ing children  to  different  schools. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Chair  please  insist  on 
order  In  the  Senate.  There  are  too  many 
conversations  going  on.  The  Senator  has 
a  right  to  be  heard.  If  only  one  Senator 
wishes  to  listen  to  him.  he  has  that  right. 
I  hope  that  the  Chair  will  enforce  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  order 
and  decorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  plestse  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  they 
have  been  assigning  students  to  schools 
arbitrarily  and  capriciously.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  have  been  required  to 
travel  20  to  30  miles  in  a  school  bus, 
which  sometimes  takes  2'/^  to  3  hours  a 
day,  when  frequently  they  would  live 
within  the  shadow  of  the  nearest  school. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  woman  in  my 
State  a  few  days  ago,  which  I  have 
placed  In  the  Record  on  two  separate 
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occasions,  which  is  one  of  the  saddest 
things  I  have  ever  received  in  my  public 
career. 

This  particular  lady  happens  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  serviceman  in  the  Air  Force  who 
is  now  assigned  to  Taiwan.  In  her  effort 
to  help  support  the  family,  she  is  a  nurse 
in  a  doctor's  office,  with  an  income  of 
$65  per  week.  She  has  six  children.  The 
youngest  Ls  7  years  of  age  and  the  oldest 
is  15  years  of  age. 

The  six  children  have  been  assigned 
to  five  different  schools  in  La  Grange. 
Ga.  The  total  distance  to  deliver  the 
children  to  those  five  different  schools  Ls 
11.5  miles.  If  she  carries  them  by  auto- 
mobile, it  would  be  a  round  trip  of  22  to 
23  miles.  If  she  sends  them  to  school  in 
cabs,  the  cab  fares  would  be  from  $22  to 
$23  a  week  out  of  her  $65  a  week  salary. 

No  school  buses  are  provided  in  La 
Grange,  Ga.  So  think  of  the  impossible 
situation  this  woman  is  having  tnring  to 
educate  her  children. 

It  is  a  travesty.  It  is  a  monstrous  proi>- 
osition. 

If  something  like  that  were  going  on 
outside  the  South,  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  put  up  with  it  for  15  min- 
utes. 

To  think  that  in  a  free  society  there 
could  be  a  woman  with  six  children  of 
school  age,  these  children  having  to  go  to 
five  different  schools. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  freedom  as  we 
know  It  in  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  will  be  approved,  auid 
that  the  Senate  can  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  It  is  not  going  to  have  our 
schoolchildren  shuttled  about  as  if  they 
were  commodities  in  interstate  commerce 
instead  of  human  beings.  It  should  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  modify 
my  amendment  further  by  Inserting  the 
word  "court"  between  the  words  "No" 
and  "department."  so  as  to  read: 

No  court,  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  or  power  to  deny  to  any  child 
the  right  to  attend  the  public  school  nearest 
his  home  which  Is  operated  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  his  age  and  ability  and 
which  Is  open  to  him  under  State  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
does  this  require  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  it  does  not  require 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  want  to  know  what  the 
Senator  has  done  here.  Perhaps  the 
Chair  could  advise  me  how  the  amend- 
ment has  been  drafted  which  the  Sena- 
tor just  read,  and  how  dees  It  differ  from 
the  one  he  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  restored  the  word 
"court."  In  other  words,  here  is  the  way 
it  will  read. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  save  the  Senator's 
breath  on  that.  He  just  put  the  word 
"court"  back  in? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  in  other  words,  the 
amendment  will  read: 

No  court,  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  or  power  to  deny  to  any  child 


the  right  to  attend  the  public  school  nearest 
his  home  which  Is  operated  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  bis  age  and  ability  and 
which  Is  open  to  him  tmder  State  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me — and  I  would  like  to  speak  rather 
deliberately  here  because  I  think  I  see 
what  is  happening — that  this  is  not  con- 
genial either  to  the  bill  or  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  no  matter  who 
interprets  that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  now 
seeks  to  ride  on  the  feeling  that  people 
have  for  neighborhood  schools  in  order 
to  do  precisely  what  the  last  amend- 
ment sought  to  do  and  failed,  which  is  to 
negate  the  efforts  of  the  courts  to  deal 
with  rfe  Jure  segregation. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  restore  the  word  "court",  It 
seems  to  me  very  clearly  indicates  that. 

Obviously,  we  will  limit  materially  the 
opportunity  of  the  court  to  write  a  de- 
cree. The  court  wiU  be  latched  to  the 
fact — any  court — that  whatever  is  the 
school  nearest  the  child's  home,  that 
school  is  the  one  the  child  must  go  to. 
without  any  regard  to  any  other  con- 
sideration. That  is  what  the  amendment 
would  make  Federal  law,  unless  there 
were  some  kind  of  redistricting  system 
of  a  State — which  we  know  nothing 
about — and  which  may  be  a  subject  of 
contest  in  litigation.  But  litigation  re- 
garding a  new  school  district,  by  this 
amendment,  including  busing,  if  that 
should  be  necessary,  or  a  change  in  bus- 
ing patterns,  is  immediately  inhibited 
on  the  part  of  a  court. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  which  way  we  are  going.  This  is 
a  totally  new  body  of  amendments.  As  I 
said  before,  with  respect  to  the  Stennis 
amendment,  that  was  clearly  set  forth, 
but  I  think  I  imderstand  the  drift  of 
the  pending  amendment.  We  are  now 
considering  as  effectively  as  we  can  with 
respect  to  racial  Imbalance — that  is  what 
it  is — the  question  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion as  we  are  de  jure  segregation.  Ex- 
press representation  was  made  to  us  all 
that  there  would  be  no  effort  to  abate 
our  national  purpose  in  respect  of  school 
segregation  by  virtue  of  imconstitutional 
laws  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Now.  lest  everyone  thinks  that  situa- 
tion stopped  in  1954  because  the  Court 
made  a  decision,  I  should  like  to  refer 
my  colleagues  to  the  case  of  Green 
against  the  School  Board  of  Virginia  de- 
cided in  1967  in  which  the  Court  said  in 
its  decision: 

One  statute,  the  Pupil  Placement  Act.  not 
repealed  until  1966.  divested  the  court  both 
of  authority  to  assign  children  to  particu- 
lar schools  and  placed  authority  In  a  State 
placement  board. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  inviting  by 
this  amendment,  if  not  exactly  that? 
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Are  we  not  now  starting  on  that  road 
which  can  really  lead  to  disrespect  for 
law  in  this  country  and  start  back  rather 
than  broadening  our  jurisdiction  and 
making  for  uniformity  and  fairness  smd 
equity? 

Are  we  not.  in  another  guise,  in  an- 
other concatenation  of  all  this,  starting 
us  on  the  road  back  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  se«repation  which  is  against  the 
Constitution  and  against  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964? 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  entire 
amendment  is  exactly  designed  toward 
that  end.  We  are  sought  to  be  entrapped, 
as  it  were,  by  a  certain  appeal  to  the 
invidious — I  withdraw  that.  I  strike  It — 
we  are  sought  to  be  drawn  In  along 
this  road  by,  first,  the  popular  feeling 
which  so  many  parents  and  people  share 
that  they  do  not  like  busing,  and  now 
by  a  popular  feeling,  which  so  many 
people  share,  for  the  neighborhood 
schools. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  are  Senators. 
We  are  not  Just  hitting  and  running. 
We  are  not  thinking  of  these  things  for 
the  first  time. 

We  have  to  operate  an  enormously 
complex  system  of  Government.  And  we 
realize  that  simplistics  like  this  will  not 
work. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time^ 

Mr.  PET. I..  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  55  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Senator  from  New  York  give  a  few 
examples  or  an  example  as  to  how  this 
amendment,  if  it  were  agreed  to,  could 
be  used  to  frustrate  the  eliminating  of 
discrimination? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
three  examples  of  things  which  have  ac- 
tually been  done  to  frustrate  the  dis- 
crimination. 

This  Is  another  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem.  In  some  school  districts, 
separate  buses  have  been  operated  by 
race — for  example,  one  bus  for  all  the 
white  children  and  one  bus  for  all  the 
black  children. 

In  some  school  districts  buses  have  been 
operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  trans- 
port children,  black  and  white,  to  the 
nearest  school  which  has  a  majority  of 
his  race. 

Here  is  the  last  example.  It  has  been 
established  that  a  school  had  been  delib- 
erately located  in  a  district  by  the  school 
board  for  the  purpose  of  segregation. 

This  is  an  affirmative  action  prevent- 
ing action  by  the  school  board  Itself.  It 
is  binding  on  the  local  school  board  and 
the  court. 

That  is  a  very  sharp  case  In  point. 

Talk  about  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion, which  has  been  one  of  the  sacred 
cows,  we  are  circumscribing  the  power 
and  authority  of  every  school  board- 


Mr.  MONDALE.  So  that  If  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  seeking  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination decided  that  the  necessary 
remedy  included  school  busmg  different 
from  that  which  the  school  board  was  re- 
sorting to,  there  could  be  occasions  when 
this  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
school  board  from  pursuing  the  order,  if 
it  were  issued. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  And  what  about  the  peda- 
gogy? We  have  In  New  York — and  I  am 
sure  other  Senators  have  the  same  situ- 
ation in  their  States — the  so-called  600 
schools.  They  are  schools  for  especially 
difficult  children.  They  may  have  to  leap- 
frog a  school  to  get  there.  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  put  a  child  that  I 
know  would  be  an  absolute  disaster  to  a 
school  into  the  school  because  of  the 
amendment. 

State  law  would  not  deal  »1th  It.  Per- 
haps the  school  board  Itself  has  decided 
that  In  the  best  interest  of  the  child  that 
is  how  It  should  be  handled.  It  may  be 
that  a  court  In  order  to  bring  about  a 
constitutional  mandate  has  intervened. 

It  Is  a  very  unusual  way  of  bringing 
about  compliance  with  the  law.  There  are 
some  schools  in  which  there  are  certain 
grades.  It  would  knock  out  or  reduce  that 
option  as  far  as  the  courts  are  concerned. 
I  think  it  is  a  question  that  we  must 
wrestle  with.  I  know  that  there  Is  very 
deep  feeling  about  the  neighborhood 
schools. 

The  question  Is  how  can  we  best  en- 
courage this?  Can  we  best  encourage  It  In 
this  way  which,  it  seems  to  me,  gives  an 
enormous  advantage.  Instead  of  obtain- 
ing highly  dubious  results.  If  we  get  them 
at  all.  Of  course,  there  are  other  con- 
siderations. There  Is  the  consideration  of 
how  we  run  our  courts  and  how  we  use 
our  money  which.  I  am  sure  everyone 
win  agree,  results  In  giving  the  advan- 
tage In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases  to  the  neighborhood  schools. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it 
strikes  me  that  In  many  cases  those  of 
us  who  have  spoken  out  against  dis- 
crimination of  local  schools  have  been 
charged  with  being  against  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept  and  for  busing. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that,  almost  by  defini- 
tion, when  we  sort  our  children  not  on 
the  basis  of  geography  or  proximity  to  a 
school,  but  on  the  basis  of  color  that  in 
most  cases  It  would  require  more  busing 
and  do  more  violence  to  the  neighbor- 
hood school  children  than  otherwise? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Saxbb  In  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  It  does.  And  we 
are  all  men  and  we  know  very  well  that 
school  buses  are  designed  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  school  boards  is  that 
they  are  Intended  to  patronize  the  neigh- 
borhood school. 

We  do  not  have  to  use  a  law  for  that. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  careful  and 
not  compel  them  by  whatever  measures 
we  adopt  to  unduly  disrupt  the  neighbor- 
hood school. 


They  want  them.  They  are  elected 
people.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
defeated. 

So,  It  is  patterned  for  a  purpose.  And 
the  purpose  Is  to  skin  the  decrees  In  an- 
other way  than  the  previous  amend- 
ment. That  is  what  It  comes  down  to. 

I  hope  very  much  that  Senators  are 
sophisticated  enough  to  see  through  the 
facade. 

I  am  not  finding  fault.  I  think  the 
Senator  should  dress  up  his  amendment 
In  the  best  way  he  can  In  an  effort  to  get 
It  agreed  to. 

It  seems  to  me  so  obvious  that  under 
the  guise  and  color  of  our  feeling  for 
neighborhood  schools,  again  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  asked  to  disapprove  an  effort 
to  desegregate  schools  which  had  been 
segregated  for  a  long  time. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  or  provident 
for  us  to  become  a  party  to  the  effort. 
We  know  these  things.  We  could  bring 
up  any  number  of  a  large  variety  of 
issues.  We  could  follow  our  sentiments 
and  say  that,  whether  legal  or  illegal, 
nothing  that  Is  pornographic  should  be 
distributed  In  the  United  States.  We  are 
told  that  everyone  could  vote  for  it.  that 
it  was  a  worthy  objective.  But.  would  a 
Senator  be  worthy  of  his  name  If  he 
did  not  Inquire  what  this  was  all  about, 
what  it  was  confined  to,  whether  it  in- 
cluded certain  classifications?  Perhaps 
some  people  might  think  that  Shake- 
speare or  Chaucer  are  pornographic. 

They  have  a  right  to  their  opinion.  I 
have  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  have  served  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  other  body,  that  is  a  very  popular 
thing.  The  theory  has  been  that  no 
Member  can  vote  against  it. 

I  voted  against  it.  and  so  did  the  ma- 
jority. We  are  not  children.  And  the 
people  did  not  send  us  here  to  be  chil- 
dren. 

This  is  another  way  of  starting  on  the 
road  back  in  an  effort  to  deal  with  un- 
lawful segregation  in  public  schools.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  be  taken  in  by  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  meaning  and  Implication 
of  the  words  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  added  to  his 
amendment,  "which  Is  open  to  him  under 
State  law." 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  the  pending  amendment  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  busing.  This  Is  much  broader. 

I  have  voted  on  every  occasion  accord- 
ed me  to  deny  the  authority  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  require  transporta- 
tion by  bus  of  public  school  students  In 
order  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

I  voted  on  every  occasion  when  I  had 
an  opportimity  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Uj8.  funds  for  that  purpose.  I  submit 
that  the  pending  amendment  appears  to 
be  much  brcader.  I  do  not  wish  to  try  to 
undo  or  repeal  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  adoption  of  the 
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pending  amendment  would  not  seek, 
insofar  as  statutory  law  would  so  accom- 
plish, to  do  Just  that. 

If  it  were  provided  by  statute  that  no 
Federal  official  or  agency  or  court  shall 
have  authority  to  Interfere  with  the  as- 
signment or  In  tuiy  way  affect  the  assign- 
ment or  right  of  assignment  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever  so  long  as  such  school 
was  opened  under  State  law,  then  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  strike  at  the  very 
principle  of  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education.  This,  I  do  not  wish  to  do. 

It  may  be  that  my  Interpretation  is 
not  well  founded  but  surely  this  would  be 
a  very  far-reaching  amendment  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  with  very  limited  debate, 
and  with  the  amendment  not  even 
printed  in  Its  present  form.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  associate  mj-self  with  the 
views  which  have  been  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  Let  me  reiterate 
what  I  have  said  many  times.  I  am 
against  segregation,  because  that  Is  no 
longer  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  not  been 
the  law  of  the  land  since  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  At  the  same  time. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  going  one  centimeter 
be.vond  what  the  law  of  the  land  requires. 
So  I  am  against  forced  Integration.  The 
1954  decision  In  the  Brown  case  did  not 
require  forced  integration;  no  Federal 
statute  requires  it.  So  I  agree  vrith  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment  as  it  is  vt^ritten. 

I  do  hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw 
the  amendment.  If  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  to  restrict  or  limit  the  ju- 
risdiction of  appellate  courts  we  can  do 
so  under  the  Constitution.  I  think  we 
should  do  that  If  it  is  what  we  want  to 
do.  But  I  am  concerned  about  the  use  of 
the  word  "court"  in  this  amendment. 

I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  if  it  dealt  only  with  depart- 
ments, agencies,  officers,  or  employees  of 
the  United  States,  and  so  forth;  but  I 
am  not  willing  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment with  the  word  "court"  therein. 

The  antlbuslng  amendment  on  which 
we  voted  a  while  ago,  which  was  rejected, 
had  the  word  "court"  therein.  I  voted  for 
that  amendment,  but  I  believe  the  de- 
feat of  that  amendment  is  going  to  be 
misinterpreted  In  this  country  and  that 
It  will  be  misinterpreted  by  the  courts 
of  the  country.  I  think  the  sentiment  of 
this  body  Is  against  forced  busing  or 
forced  assignment  of  pupils  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color.  I  think  that  had  the 
antlbuslng  amendment  been  drawn 
differently  the  outcome  might  have  been 
favorable. 

I  hesitate  to  support  amendments,  the 
defeat  of  which  will  be  misinterpreted, 
and  which  will  do  damage  to  the  cause 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
seeks  to  serve  and  which  I  seek  to  serve. 

I  say  that  if  we  want  to  get  at  the 
courts  there  are  two  ways.  First,  it  can 


be  done  by  the  kind  of  appointments  that 
are  made  to  the  Court.  This  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  confirm  or  reject  appoint- 
ments. The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  attempting  to  meet  his  respon- 
sibility by  restructuring  the  Court,  and 
I  think  he  is  not  only  going  to  balance 
the  Supreme  Court  but  also  that  he  is 
making  an  effort  to  balance  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  and  circuit  courts.  That  is 
one  way  to  deal  with  the  courts.  The 
other  way  I  have  already  alluded  to  and 
that  is  by  restricting  or  limiting  the  ap- 
peUate  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  If  we 
want  to  do  that,  let  us  do  It.  and  f  would 
be  for  it. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  resort 
to  the  verbiage  in  this  amendment  I 
hope  the  Senator  wUl  strike  the  word 
"court"  or  withdraw  the  amendment,  and 
let  us  fight  the  battle  another  day  when 
we  might  win. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  the  Senator  but  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  about  something  the  able  Sen- 
ator said.  I  wish  to  caU  to  the  Senator's 
attention  that  when  you  reinsert  the 
word  "court"  and  then  add  the  words  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  "and  which  Is 
open  to  him  under  State  law"  you  cer- 
tainly bring  Into  question  a  constitu- 
tional question,  settled  by  the  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
that  IS  so.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  for  the 
neighborhood-school  concept  as  strongly 
as  is  any  Senator  who  represents  a  South- 
em  State.  I  do  not  represent  a  South- 
em  State,  but  I  think  this  Is  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  achieving  the  objective 
the  Senator  seeks.  I  want  to  defend  the 
neighborhood-school  concept,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  are  doing  the  neighborhood- 
school  concept  an  injustice  today  if  this 
amendment  is  defeated,  as  I  fear  it  will 
be.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes' 

Mr.  PELL,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  time  merely  for  a  point  of  clarifica- 
tion to  imderstand  what  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  because  as  a  result  of 
advice  by  the  staff  I  may  not  understand 
what  amendment  is  before  the  Senate. 
I  had  understood  the  word  "court"  had 
been  stricken,  or  that  the  amendment 
had  been  modified  by  striking  the  word 
"court". 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  can  enlighten  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  modified  the 
amendment  to  put  the  word  "court" 
back  In  because  that  is  the  thing  exer- 
cising most  of  this  power  denying  chil- 
dren the  right  to  return  to  neighborhood 
schools, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  This  amendment  Is  sim- 
ple. It  is  designed  to  keep  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  including 
courts,  from  denying  to  any  child  the 
right  to  attend  a  neighborhood  school 
if  he  is  permitted  by  State  law  to  attend 
that  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. wUl  the  Senator  yield  to  me  1  ad- 
ditional minute? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, agam  I  say  I  am  against  forced 
segregation.  If  we  leave  the  word  "court" 
in  this  amendment  we  are  hamstringing 
straitjacketing.  and  handcuffing  the 
courts  in  many  instances  where  they 
might  have  to  act  contrary  to  the  verbi- 
age of  the  amendment  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
1954  case. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  withdraw  his  amendment. 
Otherwise  I  am  going  to  be  constrained 
to  move  to  table  the  amendment  when 
all  time  has  expired  on  the  amendment 
in  order  that  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  interpreted  throughout 
the  land  as  putting  the  Senate  in  the 
position  of  opposing  the  neighborhood 
school  concept.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
misconception  of  the  true  sentiment  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virgmia.  I  voted  for 
the  last  amendment  and  I  wish  the  word 
"court"  were  not  in  there.  I  think  a 
number  of  other  Senators  would  have 
voted  for  it  if  it  had  not  been. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucl^ 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  voted  against  the  previous 
amendment,  and  I  did  so  largely  on  the 
basis  that  I  was  fearful  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  word  "court"  would  be  inter- 
preted as  an  encroachment  on  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court  and  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 
Yesterday  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
31  citations  where  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  Congress  has  the  right  to 
limit  Jurisdiction,  if  Congress  sees  fit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  recall, 
he  and  I  had  much  the  same  colloquy 
when  we  dealt  with  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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the  United  States.  At  that  time  I  made 
the  point  that  I  agree  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  provide  that  Congress  may 
prescribe  the  Jurisdiction  and  the  appli- 
cable scope  of  the  conduct  of  the  inferior 
and  appellate  courts  and  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  It 
cannot  do  so  if  the  prescription  of  a  pro- 
cedural matter  infnnges  on  generic  and 
basic  constitutional  rights.  I  fear  that 
your  amendment  would  have  had  this 
effect,  and  I  voted  against  it. 

Without  going  Into  the  extended  de- 
bate that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

North  Carolina,  a  distinguished  jurist,  

and  I  had  more  than  a  year  ago  on  thte        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

point  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  woul<h\objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

hope.'  for  my  part,  in  order  to  avoid  any    \  The  question  is  on   agreeing   to  the 


ment  without  the  word  "court"  in  it. 
and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


misunderstanding  as  to  what  Congress 
means  on  the  issue  of  busing,  that  he 
would  remove  the  word  "court"  from  all 
three  amendments.  Then  if  he  brought 
up  amendment  No.  492  again,  rather  than 
vote  against  the  amendment,  as  I  previ- 
ously did.  I  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President, 
the  relief  I  am  trying  to  get  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  American  people  cannot  be 
gotten  unless  the  word  "court"  is  In  there. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  says  It  curtails  the  court  by  this 
language.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  say 
the  courts  shall  not  be  deprived  of  deny- 
ing the  right  of  schoolchildren  to  at- 
tend neighborhood  schools,  he  can  do  so. 
but  that  is  the  only  way  this  provision 
will  give  them  protection. 

In  the  McCardle  case  a  man  was  de- 
nied his  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment  in  the  writing  of 
editorial.  Then  they  undertook  to 
deny  the  right  of  a  citizen  not  to  be 
tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  held  was  unconstitu- 
tional. He  was  denied  his  constitutional 
rights.  Yet  after  that  decision  was  made 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Congress 
passed  a  law  to  take  away  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  jurisdiction  in  which  it  had 
already  ruled. 

Despite  my  admiration  for  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  believe  his  view  on 
that  point  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
then  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  I 
will  offer  the  entire  busing  amendment 
with  the  word  "court"  stricken  out  as 
an  amendment  after  this  amendment  is 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Senator  will.  I  think  we  are  in  danger 
of  confusing  the  public  as  to  what  Con- 
gress means.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  am  opposed  to  busing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  racial  balance,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  circumscribe  the 
constitutionally-based  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  statute.  Therefore  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  offer  the  amend- 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Ctirolina.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  great  respect  for  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment,  and  I  do  so  to  pre- 
vent what  otherwise  would  be  a  miscon- 
struction of  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
that  amendment.  I  do  it  with  reluctance. 
but  I  move  to  table  the  amendment,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  ANDERSON),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcald,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAMS),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborocch),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  would  each 
vote  "yea."' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield 
and  Mr.  Packwooo),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smtth)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATCR)  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattixld), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)    would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  for  himself 
and  others  proposes  an  amendment — at 
the  end  of  the  bill,  add  an  additional 
title  and  section  appropriately  numbered 
and  reading  as  follows: 

No  department,  agency,  offlcer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  re- 
quire any  State  or  local  public  school  board 
or  8kny  other  State  or  local  agency  empowered 
to  assign  children  to  public  schools  to  trans- 
port any  child  from  one  place  to  another 
place,  or  from  one  school  to  another  school, 
or  from  one  school  district  to  another  school 
district  to  alter  the  racial  composition  of 
the  student  body  at  any  public  school. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  approval  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  the  leadership  on  the  Republican 
side,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on 
the  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin  >  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
derstood  it  was  to  be  addressed  just  to 
this  amendment. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  amendments  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  make  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  ask  three 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  which  may  determine  my  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
on  this  side  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  90  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  plenty  of 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  limitation  is  agreed 
to. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  Senators  who  voted  against  my  anti- 
busing  amendment  because  of  the  intru- 
sion of  the  word  "court,"  have  suggested 
that  I  offer  an  amendment  with  the 
word  "court"  eliminated.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  amendment  would  do: 

No  department,  agency.  ofBcer.  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  re- 
quire any  State  or  local  public  school  board 
or  any  other  State  or  local  agency  empowered 
to  assign  children  to  public  schools  to  trans- 
port any  child  from  one  place  to  another 
place,  or  from  one  school  to  another  acbool, 
or  from  one  school  district  to  another  school 
district  to  alter  the  racial  composition  of  the 
student  body  at  any  public  school. 

It  Is  identical  with  the  other  amend- 
ment except  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
courts. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  words  here, 
"offlcer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States"  do  not  mean  to  include  a  judge? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  this  Is 
applicable  only  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment— officers  and  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right.  I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  the  way  the 
amendment  is  worded  does  not  mean  to 
include  a  judge  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  not  according  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  stated  it 
correctly  by  his  explanation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Should  it  not  read, 
then — 

No  court,  department,  agency,  or  offlcer,  or 
employee  of  the  executive  department  .  .  . 

Why  does  not  the  Senator  add  that  in 
there? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  so  as  to  read : 

No  department,  agency,  o»  offlcer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  executive  department  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  power  to  require 
any  State  or  local  public  school  board  or  any 
other  State  or  local  agency  empowered  to 
assign  children  to  public  schools  to  transport 
any  child  from  one  place  to  another  place, 
or  from  one  school  to  another  school,  or 
from  one  school  district  to  another  school 
district  to  alter  the  racial  composition  of 
the  student  body  at  any  public  school. 


Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator 
wishes  to  speak  on  it,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, is  he  modifying  his  amendment  and, 
if  so,  that  can  be  done  only  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  modify  my  amendment 
as  already  stated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  the  modification  is? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  modified  it  by  in- 
serting on  line  2  the  words  "executive 
department"  between  the  words  "the" 
and  "United  States."  That  makes  it  clear 
that  it  does  not  refer  to  any  Federal 
judge.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amend- 
ment is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  questions  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  title  IV,  section  407  provides— 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  knowl- 
edge of  this  section — 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  official  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another,  or  one  school  district 
to  another  In  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is 
strikingly  simUar  to  the  language  I  have 
read  except  the  words  "racial  balance" 
is  used  in  the  1964  act,  and  "racial  com- 
position" is  used  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. Is  there  a  distinction  in  the  terms? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  HEW  attempted  to  make 
a  distinction  between  racial  bidance 
and  say  that  racial  balance,  when  it 
ordered  busing,  was  not  done  to  achieve 
racial  balance  but  to  achieve  a  unitary 
school  system.  Those  semantics  nulli- 
fied the  intent  primarily  expressed  by 
Congress  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  the  language  is  so 
similar.  In  fact,  the  words,  "from  one 
school  to  another  school  or  from  one 
school  district  to  another  school  district," 
is  the  same  language  as  used  in  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Except  Judge  Wisdom 
rendered  a  peculiar  decision  in  a  Jeffer- 
son County  case,  in  which  he  said  that 
it  only  prohibited  transportation  across 
district  lines,  which  was  not  true,  but 
"*  that  is  the  interpretation  he  put  on  it. 
That  is  the  reason  I  put  in  the  words, 
"from  one  school  to  another  school,  or 
from  one  school  district  to  another 
school  district." 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe,  if  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  that  it  would 
more  clearly  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress about  the  busing  of  students  in  the 
cases  we  intended.  But  in  certain  cases 
where  the  issue  was  the  desegregation 


of  a  school,  the  courts  Ijave  held  that 
in  such  cases,  busing,  while  not  the  only 
remedy,  may  be  required.  This  amend- 
ment could  not  alter  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  merely  puts  a  limitation  upon 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  was  the  intention 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  my  amendment 
brings  this  in  line,  except  that  the 
1964  act  provides  that  the  Court's  juris- 
diction required  it,  as  well  as  any  offl- 
cer of  government.  It  was  nullified  in 
Judge  Wisdom's  opinion,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  at  the  time.  Senator  Humphrey,  re- 
ported a  case  against  a  school  in  Gary, 
Ind.,  and  by  some  strange,  legal,  judicial 
legerdemain  he  said  that  might  apply 
only  to  southern  schools  and  not  to 
northern  schools. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider this  an  element  of  the  requirement? 
Assume  that  HEW  looks  over  the  plans  of 
a  school  district  in  State  A  and  finds  that, 
in  its  view,  they  are  not  sufficient.  HEW 
can,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  by  per- 
suasion, coercion,  or  withholding  of 
fluids,  compel  the  district  to  provide  for 
busing  from  one  school  to  another.  Does 
the  Senator  think  that  was  intended 
under  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  I  think  it  was  intended 
to  be  outlawed  imder  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  because  that  was  in  clear 
harmony  with  the  decision  of  the  Brown 
case  which  said  that  children  should  be 
assigned  to  schools  without  regard  to 
race. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  agree  with  me,  and  this  is  very 
important,  that  if  the  courts  take  juris- 
diction and  determine  that  a  plsm  is  tn- 
sufflcient  in  accomplishing  desegregation, 
then  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  court's  decision,  by  acts 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senate  should  know  what  this  means, 
and  it  should  judge  whether  it  wishes  to 
do  it.  But  it  should  know  what  it  does. 
PYom  what  I  have  heard,  we  have  not 
heard  yet  what  it  does.  We  have  heard 
what  it  does  not  do— to  wit,  bind  the 
court. 

What  it  does  do  is  to  prevent  a  situa- 
tion where  HEW  is  withholding  funds  to 
a  school  district  to  segregate — that  is  de- 
jure  segregation.  We  are  not  talking 
about  racial  imbalance  or  de  facto  segre- 
gation. This  is  where  HEW  is  withhold- 
ing funds.  This  amendment  would  pre- 
vent HEW  from  demanding  or  requiring 
that  there  be  busing  in  order  to  deal  with 
that  segregation,  that  they  will  have  to 
eliminate  it  from  their  instructions.  That 
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is  the  title  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  "Mr.  Pastore* 
handled  so  well  on  the  floor. 

It  has  been  charged  that,  although 
HEW  does  not  mandate  it  because  it  can- 
not: nevertheless,  impliedly  it  mandates 
it  because  it  says  "This  is  a  district,  and 
we  will  not  give  you  the  money  unless  you 
do  it." 

I  do  not  know.  yet.  whether  it  will 
operate  that  way.  but  it  may  prevent 
the  HEW  from  making  that  kind  of  re- 
quirement. By  onutting  the  word  "court" 
in  this  amendment,  we  accept  the  fact 
of  a  de  jure  situation  here,  as  it  refers 
only  to  segregation  and  to  some  change 
in  busing. 

I  described  a  number  of  those  situa- 
tions before.  And  the  HEW  says  that 
very  rarely  by  additional  busing,  but 
often  by  some  change  in  the  system  is 
this  accomplished. 

What  this  would  mean  would  be  that 
the  HEW  would  not  be  as  responsive 
then  to  releasing  the  money  as  it  could 
be.  And  it  would  have  to  wait  until 
there  is  a  court  proceeding  and  a  court 
decree. 

HEW  is  involved.  They  would  simply 
have  to  wait  until  a  court  decree  is  is- 
sued or  perhaps  HEW  would  act.  if  not 
expressly,  by  implication. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  as  I 
read  the  amendment  as  modified  the 
amendment,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is 
no  different  in  effect  from  section  422 
already  in  the  bill. 

We  are  saying  here  "racial  composi- 
tion '  instead  of  "racial  balance  "  To  me 
it  means  the  same  thing,  unless  some- 
one can  make  a  distinction  between  the 
two.  I  should  like  to  have  that  distinc- 
tion made. 

As  I  read  this,  the  court  still  has  ju- 
risdiction to  decree  this,  because  we  have 
left  it  open.  We  have  made  sure  that 
this  does  not  bind  the  court. 

The  court  can  still  operate  under  this 
to  declare  that  any  segregated  school 
is  unconstitutionally  set  up.  We  have 
taken  care  of  that  insofar  as  the  De- 
partment is  concerned.  It  has  the  abili- 
ty to  withhold  flnancial  assistance.  They 
cannot  decree  this.  But  under  section 
422.  they  can  act.  And  that  is  the  point 
I  am  making. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator agrees  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
amendment  which  has  the  words  "racial 
composition"  really  differs  from  the 
words  "racial  balance." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  difference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we 
are  not  making  the  legislative  record. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is.  But 
I  think  the  courts  could  construe  this 
and  put  a  restraint  on  HEW. 

The  result  would  be  adverse  rather 
than  favorable  to  those  whom.  I  think 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment,  is 
seeking  to  help.  It  would  result  in  defer- 
ring the  matter  for  a  longer  time  until 
there  is  a  court  decree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  trouble  as 
I  see  It,  from  a  pragmatic  point  of  view — 


and  I  say  this  kindly — the  way  this  Is 
amended,  if  he  used  the  words  "racial 
balance."  he  would  not  get  it.  It  is  already 
in  the  law. 

I  think  it  stands  out  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  like  to  have 
his  name  on  a  civil  rights  amendment, 
and  this  is  all  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  Is  right.  Neither  he  nor  I  can 
write  the  legislative  record.  We  are  not 
authors  of  the  amendment.  I  think  we 
ought  to  understand  very  clearly  pre- 
cisely how  this  would  operate.  It  would 
operate  as  an  inhibition  on  the  HEW  to 
exercise  Its  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  of  first  impression,  but  certainly 
It  may  result  in  a  much  longer  delay 
than  now.  It  will  be  necessary  to  wait 
if  we  cannot  correct  the  conditions  in 
any  other  way.  HEW's  hands  are  tied. 
They  would  have  to  wait  for  a  court  to 
enter  a  decree  as  to  busing.  That  is  the 
way  I  see  it. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
a  question.  Is  it  either  the  purpose  or  the 
Intent  of  the  amendment  to  inhibit  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  its  effort  to  desegregate 
schools  that  are  presently  segregated? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dlstln- 
giiished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land says  that  the  only  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  clarify  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  It  would  have  no  relation 
to  anything  in  the  past.  It  Is  only  pros- 
pective In  operation.  Congress  passed  a 
law  and  told  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  they  could  not 
do  It  before,  and  they  paid  no  attention 
to  it. 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
I  would  like  to  press  Is  whether  the  Sen- 
ator would  accept  the  understanding  of 
my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  as  I  under- 
stood his  remarks,  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  we  had  prohibited  busing  by  HEW. 
and  had  undertaken  to  do  that  In  the 
1964  act.  I  think  that  is  clearly  correct. 
But  HEJW  has  not  paid  any  attention  to 
that. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  my  question  is  of  a 
more  positive  nature.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  to  inhibit  or  discourage 
HEW  from  moving  ahead  in  the  general 
field  of  desegregation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  can  move  In  any 
way  they  wish,  outside  of  requiring  bus- 
ing. 

The  amendment  Is  plain.  It  says: 

No  department,  agency  or  offlcer,  or  em- 
ploye* at  Ux9  Executive  Department  of  the 


t7nlted  States  shall  have  power  to  require 
any  State  or  local  public  school  board  or  any 
other  State  or  local  agency  empowered  to 
assign  children  to  public  schools  to  trans- 
port any  child  from  one  place  to  another 
place,  or  from  one  school  to  another  school, 
or  from  one  school  district  to  another  school 
district  to  alter  the  racial  composition  at 
the  student  body  at  any  public  school. 

That  Is  as  plain  as  it  can  be.  They  can 
use  any  other  method  except  busing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  to  Inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  whether  there  is  any  con- 
ceptual difference  between  the  use  of  the 
words  "to  achieve  racial  balance"  in  sec- 
tion 407<a»  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  the  Senator's  use  of  the  words 
"racial  composition"  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  that  is  to  prevent  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
engaging  in  a  semantic  argument  that 
they  are  not  trying  to  effect  or  achieve 
racial  balance,  but  are  trying  merely  to 
get  a  unitary  school  system.  They  have 
just  perverted  and  distorted  the  mean- 
ing of  Congress.  I  thought  that  we  should 
write  something  that  they  could  read 
and  understand. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  change  the  substantive  import  of 
the  words  used  In  section  407(a)  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  purpose  is  to  pro- 
hibit them  from  transporting  pupils  or 
requiring  them  to  be  transported  to  af- 
fect the  racial  composition  of  any  stu- 
dent body. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
looking  at  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. That  has  not  been  challenged. 
The  Senator  is  adding  a  new  title  and 
not  amending  this  section.  Page  150.  s:c- 
tion  422.  reads  as  follows: 

No  pravlslon  of  any  law  which  authorizes 
appropriations  fjr  any  appllobls  program 
( CT  respecting  the  administration  of  any  such 
program) ,  unless  expressly  provided  for  there- 
in, fhall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
pirtment.  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
per.Lslon,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution, 
school,  or  school  system,  or  over  the  selec- 
tion of  library  resources,  textbooks,  or  other 
printed  or  published  Instructional  materials 
by  any  educational  Institution  >>r  school  sys- 
tem, or  to  require  the  assignment  or  trans- 
portation of  students  or  teachers  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

That  last  is  the  important  part.  How 
does  the  amendment  change  this? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  we  pass  this,  it  will  be 
the  third  law  of  that  character  that  we 
have  passed.  And  HEIW  has  flagrantly 
violated  the  other  two  laws  by  saying 
that  they  are  not  seeking  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance  in  the  South,  but  are 
establishing  a  unitary  system.  What- 
ever that  means,  they  do  not  say. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  trying 
to  protect  the  dual  system  of  schools? 

Mr.  EKVIN.  I  am  trying  to  prevent 
the  busing  of  children  by  HEW. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Even  if  it  means  a  dual 
system? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  trying  to  prevent  the 
busing  of  children  for  any  purpose. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  answer  my  question.  Does 
he  mean  even  if  it  means  a  dual  system? 
If  he  does  mean  that.  I  am  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
term  means. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  dual  system  means 
that  a  black  child  cannot  go  to  a  white 
school  and  a  white  child  cannot  go  to 
the  black  school. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  trying  to  forbid  the 
HEW  from  requiring  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren. 

We  have  twice  passed  laws  to  prevent 
this;  and  they  say  we  are  not  trsring  to 
achieve  racial  balance:  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  the  unitary  school  system.  They 
do  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  Con- 
gress says. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  had  yielded  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  5 
minutes  on  the  bill.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  generosity  of  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  have  opposed  two,  and  perhaps  three 
amendments  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  today.  I 
wish  to  support  this  one. 

I  see  no  difference  between  racial  com- 
position and  racial  balance.  Balance  or 
ImbalEOice  constitute  composition.  But  if 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  either  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  Federal  official  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  should  have  the  authority 
to  force  the  transportation  of  children. 
This  does  not  affect  the  right  of  the  child 
to  go  to  any  school,  the  right  of  a  child 
to  be  admitted  to  any  school;  It  does  not 
affect  Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  I  support  it  on  this  basis,  it  is 
directed  singly,  purely,  and  solely  at  the 
pawer  of  an  official  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  require  trans- 
portation of  children  in  order  to  achieve 
racial  composition.  j 

Do  I  correctly  state  It?     | 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  GORE.  On  that  basis  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  agree  to  the  amendment.  It  Is 
already  the  law.  It  is  in  the  bill.  I  see  no 
harm  In  putting  it  in  again. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  you  imderstand 
racial  composition  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
racial  balance,  and  it  is  already  in  sec- 
tion 422;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
English  language  distinguishes  between 
racial  balance  or  imbalance  and  racial 
composition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  maintain  the  same 
thing  but  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
made  the  same  interpretation. 


Mr.  GORE.  He  Just  responded  to  me 
affirmatively ;  he  sought  only  to  deny  the 
power  of  an  official  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  to  require  trans- 
portation of  public  school  students  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  composi- 
tion. That  Is  how  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  understand  that 
to  be  the  same  as  racial  balance  or 
Imbalance? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry.  I  would  like  to  be  complacent  about 
this  matter  but  I  cannot  be  because  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  could  very 
easily  undo  all  of  our  doubt  by  changing 
the  word  "composition"  to  "balance"  and 
he  will  not  do  that.  He  will  not  do  that 
because  he  believes  this  would  include 
any  measure  to  deal  with  imlawful  and 
unconstitutional  segregation  of  schools, 
which  involves  busing. 

Do  we  need  to  have  his  fingers  stuck 
in  our  eyes?  It  Is  clear,  of  course,  he  is 
not  going  to  agree  to  make  that  change. 
It  is  not  his  intention.  He  is  honest  about 
it.  He  construes  racial  balance  to  mean 
what  he  says.  The  courts  do  not  construe 
It  that  way. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
wants  it  to  mean  de  jure  segregation.  He 
practically  told  us  so.  That  is  what  he 
wants  and  that  Is  what  he  means.  We 
have  voted  against  this  before.  Now,  the 
word  "court"  is  stricken  out. 

I  care  as  little  about  formulation  of 
words  as  anyone,  but  if  the  Senator  will 
tell  us  that  all  he  is  doing  is  what  we 
did  before  and  it  is  repeating,  he  could 
tell  us  that,  but  he  does  not.  He  is  being 
honest.  He  said  he  wants  a  new  concept 
of  busing  to  cure  segregation,  de  Jure 
and  de  facto. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  2  minutes  on  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gested more  time  on  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  we  all  want  to  find  out  if 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  terms 
"racial  imbalance"  and  "racial  com- 
position." 

Take,  for  example,  a  city  in  a  county 
in  Kentucky  segregated  under  a  State 
law  which  was  called  the  Day  law,  and 
which  was  passed  in  1866,  long  before  the 
1954  decision.  But  then,  the  decision  of 
Brown  versus  Board  of  Education 
changed  that.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  prohibit  or  prevent  busing 
directives  by  the  courts  in  that  county? 

It  is  essentially  the  same  question  the 
Senator  from  New  York  asked.  Would 
the  amendment  prevent  the  application 
of  the  Brown  case? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  is  the  Senator 
saying  racial  Imbalance  is  the  same? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Brown  case  says  no 
State  can  deny  a  child  admission  to  any 


school  on  the  basis  of  race.  Congress  in- 
tended clearly  in  the  1964  civil  rights 
bill  to  prevent  the  busing  of  students  by 
HEW  to  change  the  racial  composition 
of  a  school.  That  is  why  they  put  it  in 
there. 

The  reason  I  offered  this  amendment 
is  that  it  effectuates  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  1964.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  said  plainly  that  desegregation  of 
schools  should  mean  sending  children 
to  school  without  regard  to  race  and  that 
desegregation  should  not  include  the  as- 
signment of  children  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance;  and  that  you  should  not  bus 
children  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

I  introduced  this  amendment  tx)  clar- 
ify the  congressional  intent  so  tliat  HEW 
can  read  it  and  imderstand  what  it  is 
doing,  and  not  trying  to  alter  racial 
imbalance.  The  only  way  to  do  this,  it 
appears,  is  to  pass  a  law  saying  that 
busing  cannot  be  used  to  alter  the  racial 
composition  of  any  school. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Suppose  we  have  a  seg- 
regated school  district  and  there  is  no 
way  to  desegregate  except  to  provide 
buses  to  move  children  from  one  school 
to  another  so  as  to  obtain  desegregation. 
Where  the  school  district  refuses  to  do 
it,  the  only  recourse,  then,  would  be  to 
go  to  court.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  was  made  clear  by  for- 
mer Senator  Humphrey  in  a  colloquy 
VFith  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia: 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Can  the  Seng- 
tor  from  Minnesota — 

He  was  the  floor  manager — 
assure  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
under  title  VI  schoolchildren  may  not  l>e 
bused  from  one  end  of  the  community  to 
another  end  of  the  community  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  to  relieve  so-called  racial  Im- 
balance in  the  schools? 

He  said.  "I  do." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mjrself  1  minute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  happening 
here,  though  it  is  semantic  and  hard 
to  break  through,  is  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  always  be- 
lieved that  the  Department  of  HEW  had 
no  power  in  smy  way  to  order  busing  even 
to  secure  desegregation.  Now  he  wants 
us  to  legislate  his  belief  as  to  what  that 
metint,  because  he  has  been  after  them 
and  they  do  not  sigree  with  it,  and  no- 
body else  who  is  pro-Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  does.  He  has  been  after  them  to 
change  that  view.  Now  the  idea  is  to 
change  it  by  this  amendment,  because 
the  Senator  is  too  honest  a  judge  and  a 
lawyer  to  say,  "All  I  mean  by  racial 
composition  is  racial  balance,"  and  it  is 
not  the  same  thing. 

So  the  only  way  we  can  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  issue  is  to  reiterate  the  words 
we  use  today  by  using  the  same  catena- 
tion of  words  that  we  used  in  the  previous 
provision,  which  are  contained  in  section 
407(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  I  move 
on  page  2,  line  2  of  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  words  "alter  the  ra- 
cial composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  school.",  and  Insert  "In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  any  public  school." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
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to  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  If 
that  means  they  can  bus  children  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  racial  composi- 
tion in  school. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  cannot  bus 
schoolchildren  In  order  to  overcome  ra- 
cial imbalance  of  any  student  body  of 
any  school.  That  brings  me  in  line  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Chair  a  question,  because 
we  have  a  question  on  the  time.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

As  I  imderstood  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  It  was  amended  to  include 
20  minutes  on  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  just  as  we  had  2  hours  on 
the  bill  Under  those  circumstances,  if 
the  Chair  rules  that  is  so.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  have  10  min- 
utes and  whoever  was  vested  with  the 
time  in  opposition  would  have  10  min- 
utes. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  An  objection  was  In- 
terposed by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
because  he  misunderstood. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
drew that  objection,  whether  it  is  in  the 
record  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  be  heard  on  a 
point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  there  will  be  10 
minutes  on  each  side  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  on  a  question  of 
privilege :  my  objection  was  based  on  my 
understanding  that  the  20-minute  limit 
was  to  be  applied  to  all  amendments.  I 
think  the  wording  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  made  it  possible  for  that 
understanding  to  be  had  by  some  of  us. 
When  I  found  it  applied  only  to  the 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I 
Immediately  withdrew  my  objection,  so 
that  the  request  for  the  unanimous 
consent  made  by  the  distingiiished  ma- 
jority leader  was  agreed  to  as  made  by 
him. 

jThe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  have  talked  this  matter  out.  I  think 
we  all  imderstand  it.  If  the  opposition — 
if  there  Is  opposition — Is  williiig  to  yield 
back  its  time,  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
my  time.  I  think  we  have  all  made  our 
positions  clear. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  the  effect 
of  his  amendment  is  not  to  readopt  the 
provisions  of  the  second  phase  of  the 
Scott  amendment.  Specifically,  is  not  the 
Senator's  purpose  to  limit  the  prohibi- 
tion against  busing  or  transportation  of 
students  confined  to  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming racial  imbalance,  which  means 
de  facto  segregation? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  do  not  understand  It 
as  such.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  what  I 


am  saying  in  my  amendment  Is  exactly 
what  it  says  in  section  422  of  the  bill  re- 
ported to  this  body  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  has  handled  the  matter. 
The  words  are  clear  that  any  agency,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  United  States 
cannot  exercise  any  direction,  supervi- 
sion, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  and 
so  forth,  or  to  require  the  assignment  or 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  again,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  the  term  "racial  imbal- 
ance" as  treated  by  the  Department  of 
HEW  refers  to  de  facto  segregation  only. 
It  does  not  refer  to  de  jure  segregation. 
So  the  effect  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  to 
say  that  there  shall  be  no  busing  to 
overcome  de  facto  segregation,  thereby 
freezing  into  the  amendment  the  pro- 
tection for  de  facto  segregation,  but 
leaving  the  prohibition  nonexistent  as 
regards  de  jure  segregation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  that  Is  the 
Senator's  interpretation,  and  he  is  at 
liberty  to  interpret  it  any  way  he  wants 
to:  but  It  was  my  understanding  It  Is 
the  fundamental  premise  of  the  law  that 
there  cannot  be  busing  of  students  un- 
less the  court  orders  It.  and  the  word 
"court"  was  left  out.  That  Is  all  It 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  the  Senator  Is  con- 
fining that  prohibition  against  busing 
only  to  de  facto  segregation  by  use  of 
the  term. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  see  the  dif- 
ference between  overcoming  racial  Im- 
balance and  changing  the  composition 
of  the  classroom. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Perhaps  the  Senator  does 
not.  but  there  is  a  vast  difference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  the  Senator's 
interpretation,  but  we  have  made  the 
legislative  history  today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  put  a 
prohibition  on  the  busing  of  students 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  racial  Im- 
balance, and  that  Congress  mesmt  by 
that  that  children  should  not  be  bused 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  racial 
composition  of  a  student  body.  We  had 
the  reference  to  "racial  imbalance"  twice 
in  acts  we  passed,  and  HEW  has  paid  no 
attention  to  those  acts.  It  is  three  times 
counting  the  1964  act. 

Would  the  Senator  consider  amending 
his  amendment  so  as  to  provide  "In  or- 
der to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  of  the 
student  body  at  any  public  school  by  al- 
tering the  racial  composition  of  such 
student  body"? 

The  only  reason  why  I  phrase  It  that 
way  Is  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
an  amendment  to  the  law  that  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  In  1965,  and  a 
provision  which  was  put  In  the  HEW 
Appropriation  Act  all  p'-ohiblted  trans- 
portation to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 
HEW  said  those  provisions  did  not  mean 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
I  think  they  meant. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senate  ought 
to  understand  what  we  mean,  and  that 
to  achieve  racial  balance  la  an  afOrmatlve 


act.  to  attempt  to  mix  the  school  popu- 
lation. 

Affirmative  acts  are  not  dealt  with,  are 
neither  required  nor  prohibited,  by  the 
Constitution.  It  is  the  negative  act  which 
is  Involved:  and  the  negative  act  would 
be  a  change  in  the  racial  composition. 

How  are  you  going  to  desegregate  a 
segregated  school  if  you  do  not  change 
Its  racial  composition?  That  Is  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Is  after.  So  we  had  better  understand 
each  other.  He  does  not  want  any  Gov- 
ernment agency,  to  wit,  HEW  expressly 
or  impliedly,  to  require  by  withholding 
funds  or  otherwise  any  changes  in  a  de 
jure  situation.  That  Is  what  It  is  all  about. 

We  are  either  for  that  or  against  that. 
But  we  kid  ourselves  if  we  believe  that 
It  means  something  other.  Why  he 
changed  the  words  Is  because  he  wanted 
to  change  them.  He  wants  to  accomplish 
another,  different,  broader,  purix>se.  In 
my  judgment,  It  is  the  very  purpose  that 
we  dealt  with  before.  We  do  not  want  to 
abet,  abort,  or  regress  de  jure  segrega- 
tion policies.  What  we  want  to  do  is 
bring  about  grreater  fairness  In  the  coun- 
try by  going  after  segregation  wherever 
it  Is,  in  whatever  form.  I  am  for  that.  The 
Senate  has  decided  it. 

But  let  us  not  assume  that  these  words 
do  not  mean  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wants  them  to  mean.  He 
wants  a  change.  He  left  out  the  word 
"court,"  and,  as  I  explained  before,  all 
that  means  is  that  HEW  will  not  deal 
with  these  questions  Itself;  it  will  have 
to  wait  for  a  court  to  pass  on  It,  which 
will  only  mean  a  delay  In  the  money 
leaving  HEW,  because  HEW  may  not 
lend  any  money  to  a  segregated  school 
district.  If  It  may  not  in  any  way  help 
desegregate  that  district,  that  means  It 
must,  according  to  law,  sit  with  Its  arms 
folded  imtil  the  court  acts.  That  Is  what 
I  said  before. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  Is 
not  exercising 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  a  bit  exercised. 

Mr.  GORE.  Exercising  semantic  gym- 
nastics here.  As  I  understand  the  con- 
stitutional ruling:  It  Is  that  there  shall 
not  be  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  If  an  official  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
empowered  to  require  of  a  child  or  the 
parents  of  a  child  that  that  child  be 
transrwrted  In  order  to  achieve  a  racial 
composition,  then  is  not  that  child  being 
forced  to  accept  transportation  because 
of  race?  It  seems  to  me  that  discrimina- 
tion can  work  both  ways  with  respect  to 
the  individual  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
the  school,  with  respect  to  the  wishes  of 
a  child  or  a  parent  not  to  be  transported, 
as  well  as  the  wish  to  be  transported. 
What  Is  the  difference  in  discriminating 
against  him  one  way,  by  forcing  him  to 
ride  a  bus,  or  dlscrlmliuttlng  against  him 
In  denying  him  the  right  to  ride  a  bus? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  be 
granted  an  additional  10  minutes. 
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Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  me  time  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  my  senior 
colleague. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
someone  explain  to  me.  where  you  have 
a  classroom  of  100  children,  and  75  of 
the  children  are  white,  and  25  of  the 
children  are  black,  If  you  cannot  trans- 
port to  change  that  imbalance,  and  there 
is  an  imbalance,  then  what  is  the  dif- 
ference In  saying  that  you  cannot  alter 
the  composition  of  that  situation?  Tell 
me  what  the  difference  is.  If  you  cannot 
change  the  Imbalance  that  exists,  how 
In  the  name  of  heaven  do  you  change  the 
composition  any  other  way?  If  you  can- 
not change  the  imbalance,  and  the  im- 
balance is  75  whites  against  25  blacks, 
what  Is  the  difference  in  saying  that  you 
cannot  transport  those  students  in  order 
.  to  change  the  composition  of  that  class- 
room, which  is  still  composed  of  75 
whites  and  25  blacks?  Does  it  not  mean 
the  same  thing? 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  quibbling 
about,  imless  it  means  that  it  is  perhaps 
a  little  more  satisfying  to  use  one  word 
as  against  another  word.  But  the  law  Is 
the  law,  and  we  passed  it  In  1964. 

I  think  it  Is  plain  to  all  of  us  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  if  you  do  not  correct  an  im- 
balance, you  are  not  changing  the  com- 
position: and  if  anyone  can  twist  those 
words  around  to  mean  anything  differ- 
ent, I  have  not  studied  English. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  we  intended  by  the  1964  act 
to  do  the  same  thing  I  am  trying  to  do 
here,  but  HEW  just  does  not  understand 
those  words,  and  I  am  trying  to  clarify 
them. 

If  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  add  the  words  "by  altering  the 
racial  composition  of  such  student  body," 
I  would  accept  his  amendment,  or  modify 
mine  to  conform. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  time 
to  me.  so  that  I  may  address  a  question 
to  his  senior  colleague? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastori) 
if  the  purpose  of  his  amendment  Is  to 
conform  the  Ervln  amendment  to  the 
language  and  the  intent  of.  section  422 
In  the  existing  bill,  and  to  similar  lan- 
guage «is  previously  used  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Precisely. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  is  all  I  am 
seeking  to  do. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  support  tlie  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  the  Idea,  because, 
administratively  speaking,  the  depart- 
ments have  not  lived  up  to  the  concept 
of  the  bUl.  that  if  he  changes  the  word- 
ing he  will  change  the  concept.  But  that 
is  an  administrative  endeavor  we  are 
talking  about.  Insofar  as  the  Intent  of 


the  law  and  the  letter  of  the  law  are  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  see  the  difference. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Several  Senators.  Vote. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  not  yielded  back 
my  time.  Do  I  have  some  time  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  the 
time  on  the  bill  is  vmder  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell). 

Mr.  PELL.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  require? 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "racial  imbalance"  and  the  words 
"racial  composition";  but  unfortimately, 
we  have  passed  three  times  statutes  about 
racial  imbalance,  and  HEW  pays  no  at- 
tention to  them. 

The  reason  I  prefer  the  other  expres- 
sion  is  that  it  is  so  plain  that  even  HEW 
can  understand  it.  So  for  that  reason,  if 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will 
agree  to  add  "by  altering  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  student  body  of  any 
school,"  I  will  accept  his  modification  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
getting  a  little  tired  of  this,  but  I  concur, 
If  the  Senator  will  readjust  his  amend- 
ment to  amend  the  basic  act,  as  reported, 
on  page  151.  by  adding,  after  the  words 
"in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance" 
the  words  "and/or  alter  the  racial  com- 
position of  such  student  body." 

Just  add  those  words  to  the  language 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  would  certainly  do 
that. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  any  objection 

to  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  games  here.  We 
are  engaged  in  very  serious  business.  The 
words  "racial  balance"  have  acquired  a 
meaning  by  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  applied,  just  as  the  words  "racial 
comp)osition "  acquire  a  meaning  from  the 
debate  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  "racial  bal- 
ance"  obviously  imply  a  negative  con- 
cept, to  change  swnething  which  is  not 
illegal.  There  can  be  racial  imbalance 
which  is  not  illegal,  but  States  may  de- 
sire to  change  it.  or  they  may  consider  it 
illegal  for  their  States.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, there  is  no  requirement  that 
there  be  an  afBrmative  racial  balance  In 
a  school,  or  in  a  class,  or  anything  else. 

But  the  Constitution  does  say  that  you 
may  not  segregate  children  because  of 
their  color.  Therefore,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  transportation  in  order  to 
unscramble  those  eggs— and  it  very  often 
is — then  you  must  deal  with  it,  and  then 
you  do  change  the  racial  composition  by 
busing  or  transportation,  because  you  are 
doing  something  affirmative  in  order  to 


implement  the  prohibition  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

The  Senators  who  are  arguing  for  this 
understand  very  well  what  they  are  do- 
ing, and  I  understand  It.  What  they  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  say  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, even  in  the  case  of  segrega- 
tion, which  is  in  violation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  the  Constitution,  shall 
HEW  in  any  way  be  a  party  to  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  about  busing  or  any  other 
means  of  transportation  to  change  that 
racial  composition,  even  though  it  is  the 
result  of  imlawful  segregation.  I  cannot 
be  for  that.  They  admit  that  is  what  they 
are  trying  to  do. 

What  they  have  tried  to  do — and  I  beg 
the  Senate  to  listen  to  me — ^is  to  get  the 
HEW  to  agree  with  them  on  what  they 
now  Interpret  the  words  "racial  balance" 
to  be — to  wit,  racial  balance  means  that 
you  cannot  touch  a  school.  If  it  is  all 
black,  it  stays  all  black.  If  it  Is  all  white, 
it  stays  all  white.  The  HEW  has  not  gone 
that  far.  It  says: 

Racial  balance  is  a  very  dlflM^nt  concept. 
That  Is  a  positive  act  In  which,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  we  want  to  mix  a  certain 
percentage  of  blacks  with  a  certain  percent- 
age of  whites  or  change  that  percentage. 

But  that  does  not  satisfy  our  friends, 
they  come  in  with  a  new  concept,  because 
they  want  to  accomplish  another  con- 
cept, and  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  it.  If  I  stand  alone,  that  is  just  too  bad. 

I  am  not  at  all  confused  about  what  is 
going  on.  The  idea  is  to  prohibit  any 
other  than  a  court  from  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  changing  the  racial 
composition,  even  if  it  is  all  black,  evMi 
if  It  is  unconstitutionally  in  violation  of 
the  law,  of  any  school. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3neld? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  New  York 
if  it  is  not  correct  that  the  effect  of  the 
suggested  amendment  of  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
forbid  busing  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance would  be  to  prevent  busing  to 
overcome  de  facto  segregation  and  de 
facto  segregation  alone. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  is  it  not  also  correct 
that  the  prohibition  against  busing  to 
change  the  racial  composition  would  pro- 
hibit busing  to  overcome  de  facto  and 
de  jure  segregation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
We  agree  thoroughly.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  am  contending. 

I  just  want  the  Senate  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  doing.  Senators  may  be 
for  it;  Senators  may  be  against  it.  But 
at  least  they  should  know  what  they  are 
doing.  Therefore.  I  concluded  from  that 
that  all  it  is  going  to  do  is  to  make  more 
slow  the  ability  of  HEW  to  release  money 
in  segregated  situations  because  it  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  wait  for  a  court  to  act.  It 
will  be  unable  to  do  anything  itself  where 
it  involves  transportation.  If  the  Senate 
imderstands  that,  that  is  fine;  and  if  the 
Senate  wants  It  that  way,  I  do  not  agree. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  desirable  for  any 
school  district.  South  or  North. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  JAVTTS  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  we  not  cross  that 
bridge  yesterday,  when  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed the  Stennis  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  yes.  They  had  de 
jiure  in  there:  they  had  de  facto  in  there; 
♦hey  had  the  whole  business  in  there, 
rhe  ,->nly  thing  they  left  out  was  the  old 
kitchen  sink.  I  Laughter.  1 

It  was  done  yesterday.  The  Stennis 
amendment  went  all  the  way. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Stennis  amendment 
dealt  with  the  uniformity  of  enforce- 
ment, but  the  Stennis  amendment  did 
not  deprive  the  HEW  of  any  means  by 
which  it  could  bring  about  enforcement 
of  the  Jaw  itself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  if  one 
really  wanted  to  fo  all  the  way  with  the 
Stennis  amendment,  even  the  prohibi- 
tion against  busing  to  establish  racial 
balance  should  be  omitted  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  >ne!d? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  He  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator.  •» 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  trouble  here  Is 
that  the  interpretation  is  a  little  differ- 
ent— the  interpretation  I  have  been  giv- 
ing it.  and  the  way  I  understand  it — and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  agreeing  to 
it.  I  have  been  an  ardent  supporter  of 
civil  rights.  The  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  voted  against  the 
Stennis  amendment  because  he  would 
not  take  out  the  last  10  words,  and  I 
said  that  publicly. 

All  I  am  saying  now  is  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  am  not  construing 
racial  imbalance  any  different  from 
racial  composition,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  am  going  along  with  It.  When 
it  gets  downtown,  they  can  make  their 
own  interpretation  of  it,  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  a  little  different  from  our  Inter- 
pretation. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  or  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  or  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  a  different  interpretation 
of  the  section  is  not  affecting  me  alone. 
I  want  to  make  my  position  clear.  What 
I  am  doing  this  afternoon,  and  what  I 
am  agreeing  to,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  am  doing  is  wear- 
ing myself  out,  and  I  may  need  my 
strength  on  another  field  of  battle,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  it. 

I  Just  say  this:  The  Senate  will  com- 
prehend my  feeling  in  this  way.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  had 
a  club  he  has  used  over  the  HEW.  He  says 
the  words  "racial  t>alance"  mean  that 
they  cannot  have  busing  or  transporta- 
tion in  any  case,  whether  it  is  de  jure 
segregation  or  de  facto  segregation.  That 
club  has  not  worked.  Now,  if  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  does  go  along  with 
this,  as  he  apparently  is.  it  will  give  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  two  dube. 


He  will  now  be  able  to  try  to  beat  them 
over  the  head  with  the  words  "racial 
composition."  and  I  think  perhaps  with 
more  purpose  and  caase  than  he  nad 
before,  and  I  do  not  want  to  give  him 
that  extra  club.  HEW  may  still  "sit  by 
and  say.  "We're  sorry.  Senator.  We  don't 
aeree  with  you.  We  agree  witii  Senator 
Pastore."  But  he  will  have  another  club, 
unless  the  same  words  are  used.  By  ex- 
panding the  words.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  after  expanding  the  concept,  very 
clearly  and  definitely,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen > 
brought  that  out.  If  that  is  what  the 
Senate  wants  to  do.  it  is  a  sovereign 
body:  it  will  do  it.  I  cannot  join. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  made  the  suggestion 
that  the  words  "or  alter  the  racial  com- 
position" be  added  to  the  language  in  the 
bill,  following  the  language  on  page  151, 
which  is  section  422.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  going 
to  withdraw  his  amendment.  I  will  with- 
draw my  amendment  to  his  amendment, 
and  we  will  start  with  a  new  amendment 
to  amend  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required  to  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
amendment  is  withdrawTi. 

Is  there  objection  to  withdrawing  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.  It  is  handwrit- 
ten, and  I  will  read  it: 

On  line  3.  on  pag«  151.  Insert  theee  words 
between  the  word  "tmlMlance"  and  vhe 
period:    "or  alter  racial  composition." 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I 
agree  that  the  words  mean  the  same 
thing.  But  this  will  remove  the  danger 
that  HEW  may  have  to  ignore  this  act, 
as  it  has  ignored  previous  acts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will   t>e  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  151.  line  3.  after  the  word  ';lmbal- 
ance"  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
"or  alter  racial  composition." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. Who  yields  time? 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
opposition  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  assigned  time  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  this  amendment  of  20  min- 
utes, with  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  on 
all  amendments  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE  Yes,  on  all  amend- 
ments to  this  particular  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand him  to  say  that  by  insertion  of  the 
words  "or  alter  racial  composition."  in 
his  judgment  that  is  similar  language 
and  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  words 
"racial  imbalance'  already  in  section 
422? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  means  the 
same  thing.  The  reason  I  am  insisting  on 
this  is  that  HEW  attempted  to  construe 
it  some  other  way. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Construe? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Construe.  I  want  to 
make  certain  that  they  understand  what 
we  meant  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Insofar  as  usage  of 
the  words  Is  concerned,  and  this  being  a 
statute,  perhaps  someday  it  will  have  to 
be  interpreted.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  the  words  "or  alter  racial  composi- 
tion" mean  the  same  thing  as  "racial  im- 
balance"? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  both  mean  the  same 
thing.  That  Is  my  understanding.  I  think 
they  mean  the  same  thing.  I  think  it  will 
make  the  meaning  more  clear  to  HEW 
than  it  has  been  about  what  the  Senate 
meant  in  1964. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  ask  one  ques- 
tion of  the  Senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  Is  it  his  under- 
standing, he  having  lived  with  t>oth  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  having  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  various  educa- 
tion acts  which  contain  language  simi- 
lar to  section  422  in  the  instant  bill — 
is  it  his  understanding  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  that  "racial  imbal- 
ance" and  the  phrase  "or  alter  racial 
composition"  mean  the  sp.me  thing? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely.  That  is  the 
only  reason  why  I  go  along  with  it  be- 
cause I  understand  it  is  redundant;  but 
in  order  to  have  some  peace  and  expedi- 
tion. I  am  accepting  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Harmonious  redun- 
dancy. I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  one- 
half  a  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  when 
he  talks  about  "racial  composition."  how 
does  he  define  that  word  "racial"? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  According  to  race. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Just  black  and 
white? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  all  races. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Out  in  my  country 
we  try  to  achieve  a  balance,  say.  where 
we  are  near  an  Indian  reservation.  I  think 
they  do  that  also  in  New  Mexico  where 
the  people  live.  I  want  the  record  to  be 
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clear  that  the  words  "racial  composi- 
tion" include  all  races. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  all  races. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
really  tried.  Somehow  or  other,  I  have 
been,  apparently,  unable  to  break 
through  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
real  effect  of  the  amendment. 

The  real  effect  of  the  amendment  will 
be  to  put  HEW  in  the  position  where  it 
probably — if  this  language  stands  after 
conference — will  not  do  anything  with  re- 
spect to  transportation  or  busing,  or  any- 
thing like  that  from  a  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion situation.  It  will  have  to  wait  for 
the  action  of  a  court. 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  beg  you  to  under- 
stand this:  That  is  exactly  what  the  Sen- 
ator who  proposes  the  amendment  has 
in  mind. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that 
he  has  tried  to  get  the  HEW  to  make 
this  Interpretation  but  HEW  has  re- 
fused. 

Now  we  are  adding  some  more  words 
which  may  give  more  credence  to  his  posi- 
tion because  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance is  to  ti-y  to  shift  something  around 
which  is  not  unlawful  segregation.  I  want 
to  make  that  clear.  But  to  alter  racial 
composition  Is  to  try  to  shift  something 
around  which  may  be  unlawful  compo- 
sition of  a  given  school.  Mr.  President, 
we  freeze  it  absolutely  except  as  a  court 
may  rule. 

One  other  thing  is,  we  have  not  made 
clear  that  we  did  straighten  out  the  mat- 
ter of  the  courts  In  the  previous  amend- 
ment. Now  we  are  going  pretty  fast.  I 
would  like  the  Senate  to  realize  that  we 
have  no  longer  qualified  with  the  words 
"executive  branch."  or  the  words  "de- 
partment, agency,  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States"  now  contained  In 
line  20  of  section  422.  so  that  we  are  even 
including  the  courts  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  we  are  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. We  have  not  yet.  but  we  may  make 
the  change  because  I  have  raised  it.  but 
we  have  not  made  it.  Right  now  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  is  a  judge.  We 
are  moving  so  fast  and  so  far  that  we 
may  get  ourselves  Into  a  hole  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  dig. 

Let  us  stop  and  take  a  breath.  This  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  We  may  be  changing 
something  very  serious.  I  think  that  we 
are. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  right  there,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  reported  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  the  language 
we  voted  out  to  the  fl(x>r  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  that  the  Senator 
meant  "judge"  when  he  did  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  meant  a 
judge  even  on  imbalance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now.  just  one  second, 
please.  I  certainly  did  on  racial  imbal- 
ance. As  I  construed  it,  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  de  jure  segregation.  That 


is  not  the  way  it  will  be  construed  now. 
In  my  judgment,  and  therefore  we  should 
at  least  take  the  same  precaution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  Then  put 
them  in.  I  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  go 
along  with  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  should  take  the  same 
precaution.  That  is  elementary  fairness. 
We  should  take  the  same  precaution  to 
Insert  the  words  "executive  branch." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  make  that  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  in  connec- 
tion with,  "department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States."  Would 
that  be  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  the  whole 
thing  is  unnecessary  because  this  refers 
to  handling  appropriations.  Courts  and 
judges  do  not  handle  appropriations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  does  not  say  that.  It 
says,  "construed  to  authorize."  I  think 
at  least  that  we  should  take  that  precau- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
amend  my  amendment,  so  far  as  it  also 
provides  on  page  150.  line  20.  to  insert 
the  words  between  "of"  and  the  word 
"the"  the  words  "executive  branch  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  read,  "or  employee 
of  the  executive  department  of  the 
United  States"— "branch  of  the  United 
States  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified,  on  page  150. 
line  20,  after  the  word  "the",  insert  "ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
done  my  best.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
this.  I  think  It  makes  a  very  material 
and  serious  difference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Inform  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  requested. 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  en 
bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  the  voice  vote  on  the  Ervln  amend- 
ments which  resulted  from  a  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastorb).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  and  me.  the  Rec- 
ord should  show  that  I  voted  "no."  and 
I  would  like  to  have  that  Inserted  at  the 
proper  place  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


amendment   no.    604 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  proposes  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  45.  before  line  5,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec.  3.  And  further.  It  U  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  request  such  additional  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  policy  set 
forth  In  section  2  throughout  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  me.  ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  • 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  may  very 
well  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  want  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  very 
simple.  We  have  passed  the  Stennis 
amendment.  And  It  seems  we  need  a  clear 
Indication  to  the  country 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

I  hope  the  Chair  will  enforce  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  concerning  order  and  de- 
corum.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  Is  threefold. 
First,  we  need  a  clear  Indication  to  the 
country  of  our  Intention  to  enforce  the 
Stennis  amendment. 

Second,  we  need  a  clear  Indication  to 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  our  Intention 
to  support  them  financially  In  their  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Congress. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  help  to 
clarify  our  Intentions  and  let  the  people 
of  this  country  know  beyond  a  doubt 
that  we  mean  business.  As  such.  It  has 
a  great  symbolic  value  for  people  who, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  suspect  our  purposes 
In  passing  the  amendment. 

In  the  debate  that  took  place  on  the 
Stennis  amendment.  It  was  made  clear 
that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  was 
not  to  slow  down  Integration  In  the 
South,  but  to  speed  up  integration  In 
the  North 

The  amendment  passed  the  Senate.  It 
seems  that  now  we  ought  to  make  this 
commitment  very  clear  to  the  country 
that  we  do  intend  business  and  will  give 
sufficient  funds  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  get  the  person- 
nel In  order  to  enforce  Integration  In 
the  North  and  the  South  and  the  East 
and  the  West  of  this  country.  We  need 
this  symbolic  gesture.  This  is  only  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
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ments  of  Justice  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  request  of  Congress 
sufficient  appropriations  so  that  they  can 
carry  out  the  work  indicated  to  them  In 
the  Stennis  amendment. 

This  is  a  pure  and  simple  amendment. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  .1 
should  like  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  think  the  amendment 
makes  a  ?reat  deal  of  sense. 

In  doing  so.  however.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  a  point  which  I  think  was  clearly 
made  in  the  debate — that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  Stennis  amendment  which 
has  been  agreed  to  does  practically 
nothing.  But.  in  any  event.  I  think  there 
is  plenty  of  need  for  an  adequate  budget 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  assist 
in  dealing  with  de  jure  segregation  and. 
to  the  extent  possible,  with  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  present  law. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  finished? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
page  45  or  page  145? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  page  45.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis)  had 
amended  the  bill.  And  there  is  a  new 
section  2  in  the  bill.  This  would  be  sec- 
tion 3  and  would  follow  immediately  be- 
hind section  2. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  would  follow  Im- 
mediately behind  section  2  on  page  45. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  does  not  appear 
in  the  printed  bill.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  the  printed  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  see.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  observe  that  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  if  agreed  to,  would  fol- 
low the  language  of  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment which  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct.  There 
would  be  a  new  section  3  to  follow  the 
section  2  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi proposed,  which  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Section  2 
is  not  in  the  printed  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
on  the  floor  yesterday.  I  was  not  only 
glad  to  say  that  I  will  support  whatever 
funds  might  be  requested  and  needed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  also  said  that  I  had  been 
begging  that  more  funds  be  requested 


and  more  men  employed  with  a  real  pur- 
pose of  effectively  working  on  this  very 
problem  beyond  the  South.  That  has 
been  going  on  for  4  or  5  years  in  con- 
ferences with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  especially,  and 
with  others.  It  has  been  done  not  only 
by  me.  but  also  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Russeld  and  by  former 
Senator  Hill  of  Alabama.  We  were  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

I  think  this  lends  strength  or  spells 
out  strength,  at  least,  to  what  is  already 
implied  in  the  amendment  agreed  to  yes- 
terday, that  funds  would  be  provided  if 
requested  and  it  is  proved  that  they  are 
really  going  to  be  used  by  competent 
workers,  educators,  or  whatever  assist- 
ants is  needed. 

I  do  want  to  make  this  point  clear.  I 
notice  that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  said  that  it  would  take  an 
army  or  the  good  part  of  an  army  to  en- 
force the  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to 
agree  to  the  use  of  any  army  for  doing 
anjrthlng  like  that.  I  have  never  advo- 
cated using  that  force  to  enforce  this 
provision. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Senator  said  that 
in  jest.  I  feel  it  will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  is 
handling  these  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  merit  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  that 
whatever  funds  we  do  get  would  be  used 
imiformly  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
many  cases  some  of  us  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  thought  that 
every  budget  that  has  come  up  here  has 
been  thoroughly  inadequate. 

The  merit  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  is  that 
whatever  we  do  get  has  to  be  used  uni- 
formly and  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  could  appropriate  a  great  deal  of 
money — I  agree  with  the  Senator — and 
then  find  that  the  Department  would 
take  the  bulk  of  the  funds  and  use  them 
in  one  place  instead  of  another. 

We  all  agree  that  we  would  like  to 
see  the  funds  expended  exactly  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  suggests. 

I  hope  it  is  clear  that  when  the  Sen- 
ator says  "throughout  the  United 
States"  we  mean  uniformly,  the  uni- 
form spread  of  funds. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  means  the  uniform 
spread  of  sufficient  funds  to  enable  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  mentioned  a 
point  there  that  has  given  us  trouble. 
And,  of  course,  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  it  would  still  be  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  money  is  spent  in 
keeping  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
what  I  hope  and  believe  is  the  policy. 

I  shall  certainly  support  it  to  the  full- 
est, and  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  thoughtfulness  in 
offering  the  amendment. 


Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  prior  to  yield- 
ing back  my  time,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pletely support  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  think  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment  is  excellent.  I  hope  Its 
intent  is  carried  out.  I  say  that  also  for 
the  comanager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  control  the 
time.  The  Seiuitor  from  Rhode  Island 
does. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  first  I 
want  to  say  I  was  not  joking  and  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  else  was  joking  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  yester- 
day. It  would  not  occur  to  me  to  vote 
for  a  meaningful  amendment  without 
regarding  it  as  necessary  to  follow 
through  by  making  available  the  money 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  amendment.  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

In  the  second  place,  I  want  to  say  I 
cannot  agree  at  all  with  the  rather  ex- 
aggerated statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yesterday.  I 
cannot  quote  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  he 
said  it  would  take  an  army  of  men  and 
untold  millions  of  dollars  to  enforce  that 
amendment  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
outside  of  the  South.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  more  than  one- 
half  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  of  Negro 
ancestry  are  within  the  South.  I  see  no 
reason  why  any  larger  amounts  would 
be  required  of  personnel  or  funds  to  en- 
force that  amendment  in  other  portions 
of  the  coimtry.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
intolerable  burden.  I  hope  it  will  be  en- 
forced in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  am  ready  to  make  available  by  my 
vote  and  activities  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  such  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  outside  the  South, 
which  are  already  being  accomplished 
under  present  funds  and  personnel  in  the 
part  of  the  country  I  represent  in  part. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ]rield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
This  subject  originally  came  up  yester- 
day when  I  put  the  question  directly  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  as  to 
whether  he  would  support  additional 
funds  to  more  uniformly  apply  desegre- 
gation enforcement  guidelines.  I  asked 
whether  we  were  thinking  in  terms  of 
taking  the  $5.2  million  allocated  this 
year  and  spreading  to  cover  enforcement 
costs  in  all  areas  or  whether  he  would 
suoport  additional  funds  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Office.  He  said  he  supported  more 
funds  at  that  time. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  making  this 
language  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  fully  support 
it  and  I  would  encourage  the  Department 
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to  give  an  adequate  amount  of  attention 
to  the  segregation  we  know  exists  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and,  to  the  extent  we  can. 
eliminate  that  kind  of  segregated  school 
system. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment  because  these  Depart- 
ments are  fully  capable  of  making  their 
own  budget  requests  and  asking  for  more 
money  for  their  Departments,  if  they 
need  it. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  urge  Federal  bu- 
reaus to  ask  for  more  money. 

Besides,  if  HEW  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment put  on  more  enforcement 
agents  and  lawyers  they  will  be  used  to 
harass  the  school  systems  of  the  South 
rather  than  sections  outside  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
yielding  back  my  time,  I  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  are  necessarily  sUssent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
smd  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alsiska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre).  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiLLiAHS)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Packwood).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smfth)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  E>akota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower )  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  80. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


(No.  50  Leg.) 

YEAS— 80 

Aiken 

Fulbnght 

Murphy 

Allott 

Goodell 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Gore 

Nelson 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Pastore 

Bayb 

Gumey 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hart 

Percy 

Bible 

Holland 

Prouty 

Boggs 

HolUngs 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  V». 

Inouye 

Russell 

Byrd.  W.  Vm. 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

JavlU 

Scbwelker 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

Jordan, Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Long 

Spong 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Dale 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eagteton 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McOovem 

Tydlngs 

EUender 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Pong 

Moss 

NAYS— 1 

Allen 

NOT  VOTIN(3— 19 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Smith,  111. 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

McIntyre 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Gravel 

MetcaU 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Mundt 

Hartke 

Packwood 

So  Mr.  Brooke's  amendment  wsis 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  such  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  in  H.R. 
514  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  techni- 
cal errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  hope  that  the  debate  on  this  bill 
(H.R.  514)  would  concentrate  on  its  edu- 
cational aspects  and  that  civil  rights  is- 
sues would  be  reserved  for  a  civil  rights 
bUl. 

The  debate  has  not  gone  as  I  had 
wished,  Mr.  President,  but  I  am  not  dis- 
appointed because  I  believe  it  has  placed 
our  Nation's  racial  dilemma  in  the  right 
Ijerspective. 

For  several  days  now  we  have  been 
discussing  a  monumental  issue,  that  of 
desegregation  and  how  it  can  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  many  of  our  young  citizens. 

In  this  discussion  the  old  lines  have 
disappeared,  the  old  labels  have  come  un- 
stuck and  the  true  nature  of  our  prob- 
lem has  been  revealed;  two  forms  of 
segregation — one  by  design — one  by  de- 
fault. 

Both  forms  of  segregation  are  evil. 
Both  forms  must  be  remedied.  Neither 
form  of  segregation  will  be  resolved  by 
pointing  out  that  one  form  is  more  evil 
than  the  other. 

As  a  northerner,  I  could  have  assumed 
a  rigid  posture  of  righteousness  and  not 
budged. 

As  a  Vermonter.  I  could  have  nar- 
rowed my  perspective  to  the  Green 
Moimtain  State  and  hurled  epithets  at 
those  areas  of  the  country  where  both 
forms  of  school  segregation  are  rampant. 
Vermont's  black  population  is  less  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  pop- 


ulation, and  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  school  population.  Ninety 
black  children  attend  public  schools  in 
Vermont  and  certainly,  there  is  no  segre- 
gation. How  easy  it  would  have  been  for 
me  to  be  pious. 

But  I  am  concerned  with  our  Nation's 
racial  patterns  and  problems  and  I  am 
concerned  with  the  education  of  all  our 
Nation's  children. 

In  the  pEist  16  years  since  passage  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  which  de- 
clared separate  schools  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, I  feel  we  have  made  great  strides 
toward  bringing  an  end  to  segregation 
and  improving  education  for  all.  How- 
ever, I  do  feel  that  much  remains  to  be 
done,  pwirticularly  in  our  northern  and 
urban  areas,  and  thus  I  have  been  sym- 
pathetic to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
favored  a  change  in  policy  and  approach. 

Since  1964,  the  courts  and  Government 
agencies  involved  in  civil  rights  actions 
have  been  primarily  concerned  with  the 
eradication  of  de  Jure  segregation.  Os- 
tensibly, this  policy  has  been  followed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  equally,  but  be- 
cause most  de  jure  segregation  can  be 
found  and  easily  proved  in  the  South, 
the  focus  of  previous  civil  rights  actions 
has  been  mostly  in  the  South. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  the 
North  have  pretended  segregation  is 
nonexistent  in  our  part  of  the  coimtry, 
I  do  feel  that  more  attention  could  have 
been  directed  at  us  as  well. 

Therefore,  although  the  debate  of  the 
last  several  days  has  been  very  grueling 
and  painful.  I  hope  it  has  proved  bene- 
ficial by  bringing  us  to  the  point  where 
we  have  faced  the  issue  squarely.  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Stennis  was  right  to  bring 
this  problem  before  the  Senate  and  I  am 
heartened  by  the  sincerity  of  the  various 
arguments  presented,  for  I  believe  we  all 
seek  an  equitable  solution  even  though 
the  means  may  not  be  clear. 

When  I  first  read  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, I  had  to  agree  with  its  overall  in- 
tent to  equalize  the  application  of  our 
civil  rights  efforts  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  As  the  debate  continued,  how- 
ever, I  began  to  see  that  there  were  sev- 
eral ramifications  not  at  first  evident. 
Much  as  I  want  to  end  the  segregation 
which  impairs  educational  opportunity 
in  every  area  of  our  country,  I  was  not 
quite  sure  about  the  most  effective  way 
to  do  this. 

Even  though  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  yet  acted  upon  the  question  of  de 
facto  segregation,  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  problem  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. The  Stennis  amendment  sought 
to  force  this  question  by  making  it  a 
policy  to  enforce  civil  rights  guidelines 
with  respect  to  both  de  Jure  and  de  facto 
segregation. 

Those  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
said  that  such  a  change  should  not  be 
mtuie  in  this  manner,  that  we  must  wait 
for  the  courts  to  decide,  that  application 
of  the  changed  policy  would  be  Impossible 
for  lack  of  resources,  and  that  the  only 
real  effect  would  be  a  slowing  down  of 
the  limited  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  ending  de  jure  segregation  as  a  neces- 
sary first  step. 

These  arguments,  too.  had  some  ap- 
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peal  but  in  my  own  mind  I  was  unsiire 
that  this  action  would  be  harmful  be- 
cause I  believe  the  legislaUve  intent  has 
been  suted  many  times.  The  progress 
made  in  ending  de  jure  segregaUon  must 
not  be  halted  or  slowed  down  In  any 
way  but  we  must  begin  to  understand 
the  problems  of  de  facto  segregation  and 
alleviate  them  wherever  harm  is  done. 

Again.  It  was  the  question  of  deter- 
mining the  best  way  to  make  this  happen. 
Some  who  were  in  opposiUon  to  the 
Stennis  amendment  said  we  shoi^d  study 
this  issue  more  carefully,  and  even 
though  this  may  have  seemed  a  delaying 
lactic.  I  do  believe  such  study  can  be 
helpful  in  any  regard  since  the  causes 
are  so  Invidious  and  the  cures  so 
uncertain. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Scott  also  sought  to  clarify  the  issue  by 
reiterating  the  sense  of  Consrress  with 
regard  to  uniform  application  of  civil 
rights  action  and  undesirable  busing 
or  assignment  of  students  merely  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

These  policies  are  already  stated  in 
title  rv  of  the  pending  bill  and  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Itself.  Nevertheless.  I  thought  it 
would  be  helpful  to  emphasize  our  intent 
and  therefore  supported  the  Scott 
amendment. 

During  the  debate  of  yesterday,  it  be- 
came evident  that  adoption  of  the  Scott 
amendment  was  not  satisfactory  to  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  that  some  addi- 
tional expression  of  intent  was  desired 
by  the  people.  In  voting  for  the  Stennis 
amendment.  I  believe  we  have  voiced  the 
feelings  of  the  people  and  made  it  clear 
that  a  new  policy  of  consistency  must 
penade. 

Further.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  taken 
such  a  great  step  backward  as  some 
might  fear.  Not  only  have  we  sUted  that 
present  efforts  by  Government  agencies 
wiU  not  be  relaxed,  but  we  have  agreed 
that  more  resources  wiU  be  needed  and 
expressed  our  desire  that  they  shaU  be 
forthcoming.  .    _ 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember 
that  most  civil  rights  acUons  are  now 
being  pursued  through  the  courts  any- 
way  and  our  changing  the  Government 
agency  policy  to  be  consistent  in  North 
and  South  in  no  way  affects  these  cases. 
For  those  who  believe  we  are  only  go- 
ing to  create  chaos  in  the  North.  I  can 
only  say  that  it  already  exists  and  is 
probably   due  in  large  measure   to  the 
way  we  have  ignored  the  problems  of  de 
facto  segregaUon  to  date.  If  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  upheaval,  let  it  be  for  the  right 
reason:  let  it  be  because  we  are  trying 
to  take  a  step  in  the  right  direction:  and 
let  our  concerns  for  the  elimination  of 
malcontent    and    disorder    be    equally 
shared  across  the  Nation. 

Let  us  take  posiUve  action  with  con- 
sistency and.  even  if  differing  circum- 
sunces  In  various  parts  of  our  land  dic- 
tate altemaUve  approaches,  let  us 
examine  the  total  situation  in  concert 
and  then  betrln  to  make  whatever 
changes  are  necessary  In  a  particular 

area. 

But  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  take  any  actions  which  would 
limit  our  flexibility  to  solve  these  prob- 


lems fairly.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  refused  to  support  measures  that 
might  arbitrarily  prevent  us  from  con- 
sidering what  may  prove  to  be  viable  al- 
ternatives when  pursued  reasonably. 
This  is  not  a  civil  rights  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  while  we  have  taken  a  neces- 
sarv  step  forward  in  clarifying  the  policy 
of  the  Senate  by  adoptmg  the  Stennis 
amendment,  if  we  are  gomg  to  delve 
further  into  civil  rights,  let  us  do  so  in 
the  proper  manner  at  the  proper  time. 

Equallv  important.  I  think,  we  should 
remember  that  it  takes  time  to  bring 
about  such  monumental  change,  and  that 
during  times  of  change  we  still  have  to 
worry  about  the  education  of  those  chil- 
dren concerned. 

Regardless  of  the  changes  that  result 
from  civil  right*  legislation,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  quality  of  education  in 
all  schools  needs  improvement. 

Education  in  this  country  will  not 
achieve  the  desired  objectives  until  all 
schools  are  improved  to  their  maximum 
effectiveness  and  are  truly  equal. 

Hopefully,  the  day  will  come  when  it 
does  not  matter  which  school  a  child  at- 
tends but  this  will  not  be  possible  untU 
we  look  at  every  area  in  which  improve- 
ment can  be  made.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
start  toward  that  goal  by  forgetting  the 
sorrows  and  mistakes  of  the  past,  by 
grasping  the  issues  of  the  present,  and  by 
seeking  all  alternatives  to  a  better  future. 
Mr  ALLEN  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Nixon  has  decided 
to  create  a  Cabinet-level  committee 
headed  by  the  Vice  President  to  look  into 
problems  created  by  administration  of 
public  schools  by  the  Federal  executive 
and  Judicial  branches  of  Government. 
Such  action  Indicates  that  the  President 
recognizes  the  existence  and  magnitude 
of  a  problem  of  national  importance. 

While  these  problems  are  acute  In 
Southern  States,  It  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take to  assume  that  they  are  regional  or 
sectional  or  that  any  school  system  in  the 
United  States  can  long  remain  unaffected 
by    any    resoluUon    in    the    Southern 

States. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  a  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  role  of  Congress  In 
helpmg  resolve  the  problems.  WIU  Con- 
gress accept  a  responsibility  In  this  mat- 
ter and  realistically  face  up  to  the  issues 
and  contribute  to  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem? I  think  Congress  must  do  so. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  power 
of  Congress  to  take  hold  of  this  problem 
and  resolve  it.  Section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  provides:  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this 
article."  If  legislation  enacted  under  au- 
thority of  the  14th  amendment  Is  the 
source  of  ctirrent  problems— it  would 
seem  to  me  Congress  has  a  duty  to  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  problems  so  created. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  determine  what  does 
and  what  does  not  constitute  a  violation 
of  "equal  protection"  as  It  relates  to  any 
of  the  rights  sought  to  be  protected  by 
the  14th  amendment.  And  certainly  It 
has  the  power  to  clarify  the  rights  to 
public  education  which  are  intended  to 
be  protected  under  the  equal  protection 
provision  of  the  14th  amendment. 


With  the  purpose  of  clarification  In 
mind,  it  Is  extremely  important  to  identi- 
fy the  origin  of  the  problem.  Let  us  get  to 
the  root  of  the  problem.  We  will  skip  over 
the  original  1954  Brown  decision.  I  do 
not  know  anybody  who  believes  that  this 
decision  could  be  reversed  without  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  who  believes  that  such  an 
amendment  could  be  adopted  at  this  time. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  South,  the 
original  Brown  decision  was  reluctanUy 
accepted. 

All  States  repealed  statutory  laws  re- 
quiring segregation  of  schools.  In  some 
Southern  States  segregation  was  pro- 
vided for  State  constitutions  and  these 
also  were  stricken  from  the  fundamental 
law  by  constitutional  amendments  freely 
and  voluntarily  agreed  to  by  the  people. 
So.  de  Jure  segregation,  segregation 
Imposed  by  law.  came  to  an  end  In  the 
South  after  the  original  Brown  decision. 
But — the  second  Brown  decision  did 
more  than  strike  down  segregation  de 
jure.  The  second  Brown  decision  said 
that  previously  sesregated  systems  al- 
though constitutional,  legal,  and  proper 
for  80  years  preceding  the  Brown  deci- 
sion would  have  to  be  altered  and  the 
Court  imposed  an  affirmative  duty  on 
local  school  authorities  to  do  the  alter- 
ing in  a  manner  to  conform  to  new  but 
undefined  Supreme  Court  mandates. 

Herein,  Mr.  President,  lies  the  root  of 
of  the  problem.  Here  is  the  original  de- 
parture from  law  and  reason  which  has 
proven  the  source  of  many  problems. 
First  of  all  the  idea  that  the  nonrepre- 
sentatlves.  nonelected,  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  could  properly  em- 
ploy judicial  powers  to  enforce  monu- 
mental social  reforms  affecting  the  lives 
and  welfare  of  millions  of  citizens  is 
nothing  short  of  revolutionary. 

It  Is  diCBcult  to  Imagine  a  mere  rev- 
olutionary or  a  more  tyrannical  idea.  It 
has  corrupted  the  Constitution  and 
along  with  It  fundamental  concepts  of 
equity  and  Justice.  This  we  wUl  demon- 
strate In  just  a  moment.  But  first,  let 
us  examine  the  method  by  which  the 
Supreme  Court  sought  to  implement  its 
Idea  of  social  reform  by  judicial  decree. 
The  method  of  implementation  has  com- 
pounded the  problem  a  hxmdredfold. 

Justice  Black  has  given  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  method  of  Implementation 
adopted  by  the  Court.  He  said: 

After  careful  con»lder«tton  of  the  many 
vlewpotnw  .  we  announced  our  decision 
m  Brown  11.  349  U.S    294    (1965). 
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At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  will  list 
in  numerical  sequence  precisely  what  the 
Court  held— in  the  words  of  Justice 
Black: 

1.  We  held  that  the  prtmarj-  responsibility 
for  abolishing  the  system  of  segregated 
schools  would  rest  with  the  local  school  au- 
thorities. 

Justice  Black  continued :      ( 

We  were  not  content,  however,   to  leave 

this  task  m  the  unsupervised  hands  of  local 

school  authorities.  ... 

2.  The  problem  of  delays  by  local  school 
authorities  .  .  .  waa  therefore  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  courto,  local  courta  so  far 
as  pracUcal  .  .  . 

3  Those  courta  to  be  guided  by  traditional 
equitable  flexlbUlty  to  shape  remedies.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President.  It  staggers  the  imagina- 


tion to  consider  that  that  Court  devoted 
4  days  to  the  argimient  on  this  single 
problem  of  Implementation  and  yet  came 
up  with  something  so  impractical.  For 
example,  an  undisputed  fact  Is  that  local 
school  authorities  did  not  have  and  have 
never  had  the  power  to  carry  out  the 
Court-Imposed  respon.sibility  to  dis- 
mantle the  institutional  structure  of  pub- 
lic education  incorporating  segregated 
schools.  Local  school  authorities  cannot 
alone  establish  a  "unitary  school  sys- 
tem"—whatever  that  term  may  mean. 
The  school  system  was  Imposed  by  State 
legislatures — by  the  law  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  by  State  statutes. 

It  Is  simply  mcredible  that  the  Court 
should  have  felt  no  responsibility  to  bet- 
ter Inform  Itself  as  to  powers  of  local 
school  authorities.  They  should  have 
known  that  schools  are  operated  under 
voluminous  school  codes  enacted  by 
State  legislatures.  Local  school  authori- 
ties are  not  autonomous  sovereign  bodies 
with  I>ower  to  enact  their  own  laws. 
Their  powers  are  derived  from  State  leg- 
islatures. The  powers  so  conferred  are 
executive  In  nature  and  not  legislative. 
Local  boards  of  education  are  not  em- 
powered to  spend  school  funds  as  they 
see  fit.  School  revenues  are  appropriated 
and  are  budgeted.  State  support  Is  ear- 
marked by  legislatures  by  object  and  by 
purpose.  In  most  school  districts  in  the 
South  a  far  larger  portion  of  school  op- 
erating revenues  are  provided  by  State 
legislatures  than  by  local  governmental 
bodies. 

School  boards  cannot  levy  taxes — they 
cannot  use  proceeds  of  taxation  which 
are  earmarked  for  retirement  of  bond  Is- 
sues or  for  payment  of  teachers'  salaries 
or  to  purchase  buses.  In  most  States,  pro- 
cedures for  school  closings,  consolida- 
tions, and  resulting  transfer  of  pupils 
and  teachers  are  prescribed  by  State 
statutes.  State  enacted  teacher  tenure 
laws  strictly  govern  assignment  and 
transfer  of  teachers. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  in  the  name  of  commonsense 
could  the  Supreme  Court  have  imagined 
that  local  school  authorities  could  re- 
form the  public  schools?  Is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  these  things  could  be  done 
without  money?  Is  it  imagined  that  local 
school  authorities  can  levy  taxes? 

I  doubt  that  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  anybody  else  for  that  matter 
had  a  clear  Idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Court  would  eventually  go  In  push- 
ing Its  reforms.  Nevertheless.  State  legis- 
lators at  the  time,  and  I  was  one  of  them, 
reasoned  that  law  does  not  require  the 
impossible  and  that  sdl  that  local  school 
authorities  could  do  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  was  to  administer  fairly  and 
impartially  a  system  of  pupil  placements 
which  permitted  parents  an  opportunity 
to  choose  the  school  their  child  should 
attend. 

Certainly,  this  reasonable  appraisal  of 
the  possible  was  supported  by  the  first 
definitive  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Brown  decision,  one  of  the  original 
suits  on  remand  to  the  district  court. 

In  BHggs  v.  Elliot  (132  P  Supp.  776). 
the  Court  said: 

1.  "It  (the  Supreme  Court)  has  not  decided 
that  the  federal  courts  are  to  take  over  and 
regulate   the   public   schools   of    the   state. 


2.  "It  has  not  decided  that  the  states  must 
mix  persons  of  different  races  In  the  schools 
or  must  require  them  to  attend  schools,  or 
must  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  choosing 
the  schools  they  attend. 

3.  "What  it  has  decided,  and  all  that  It  has 
decided.  Is  that  a  state  may  not  deny  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to  at- 
tend any  school  that  It  maintains — but.  If 
the  schools  which  it  maintains  are  open  to 
children  of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution Is  involved  even  though  the  chil- 
dren of  different  races  voluntarily  attend 
different  schools,  as  they  attend  different 
churches.  (Italics  supplied.) 

4.  Nothing  in  the  constitution  or  in  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  talies  away 
from  the  people  freedom  to  choose  the  schools 
they  attend.  The  constitution  in  other  words 
does  not  require  integration.  It  merely  for- 
bids discrimination.  It  does  not  forbid  such 
segregation  as  occurs  as  the  result  of  volun- 
tary action.  It  merely  forbids  the  use  of 
governmental  power  to  enforce  segregation. 
(Italics  supplied.) 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied certiorari  and  consequently  the 
above  interpretation  was  widely  accepted 
by  constitutional  authorities  as  guide- 
lines for  State  legislatures.  Nine  South- 
em  States  adopted  the  principle  of 
'freedom  of  choice"  and  pupil  placement 
laws  as  logical  steps  toward  compliance 
with  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
Brown  case. 

Mr.  President,  as  late  as  1963  Federal 
Courts  upheld  freedom  of  choice  and 
pupil  placement  laws  and  Federal  courts 
have  avoided  holding  that  State  consti- 
tutional provisions  which  protect  the 
right  of  parents  to  freedom  of  choice  are 
outlawed  by  the  14th  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand.  Federal  courts,  in- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court,  have  taken 
the  position  that  freedom  of  choice,  while 
not  unconstitutional,  is  permissible  only 
If  parents  choose  schools  so  as  to  meet 
an  imspeclfied  racial  mix  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  various  Federal  courts. 

This  paradox  in  the  law  leads  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  further  steps  of  im- 
plementation set  out  in  the  second  Brown 
decision.  Let  us  consider  the  responsibil- 
ity for  judicial  oversight  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  imposed  on  Federtd  district 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  reasonable  or  ra- 
tional for  Federal  district  courts  to  com- 
pel local  school  authorities  to  do  what 
they  have  no  statutory  power  to  do?  Well 
of  course,  it  is  not  reasonable  or  rational. 
The  Supreme  Court  started  out  in  1954 
recognizing  that  segregation  in  Southern 
States  had  been  authorized  by  State  con- 
stitutional requirements  and  by  State 
statutes.  But  then— In  Brown  U- the  Su- 
preme Court  imposed  a  responsibility  on 
local  school  authorities  to  undo  the  ef- 
fects of  constitutional  and  statutory  law, 
and  of  custom,  and  tradition,  and  prac- 
tice of  nearly  90  years.  And  on  top  of 
that  the  Supreme  Court  imposed  a  duty 
on  Federal  district  courts  to  preside 
over  the  process  of  compelling  local 
boards  to  do  what  they  had  no  power 
to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  reasonable  men  that  the  second 
Brown  decision  was  a  grave  and  almost 
incomprehensible  mistake.  The  method 
of   implementation   prescribed  was  di- 


vorced from  practical,  down  to  earth 
realities.  It  had  no  relation  to  the  factual 
situation  as  it  existed  then  or  as  it  exists 
today.  Reason  and  rationality  are  the 
essence  of  law.  Without  these  attributes 
of  law  a  statute  or  decree  can  only  be  put 
into  effect  by  force — sheer,  brutal,  naked 
force. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  precisely  what 
the  Supreme  Court  authorized  when  it 
invited  district  courts  to  preside  over  lo- 
cal boards  of  education  and  to  fashion 
remedies  under  equitable  powers  of  Fed- 
eral courts. 

District  courts  In  the  beginning  ac- 
cepted the  Supreme  Court  recommenda- 
tion with  alacrity.  They  dusted  off  the 
extraordinary  equitable  remedy  of  man- 
datory injunction.  They  enforced  their 
commands  by  the  inquisitorial  sword  of 
confiscatory  fines  of  $300  a  day  and 
threats  of  imprisonment  without  benefit 
of  trial  by  Jury.  They  substituted  rule  by 
law  for  rule  by  Judicial  decree  backed  by 
naked  force.  Since  local  school  boards 
lacked  valid  legislative  authority  to  com- 
ply, the  courts  substituted  the  authority 
of  judicial  decree.  Federal  district  courts 
assumed  responsibility  for  every  phase 
and  aspect  of  public  school  administra- 
tion. There  followed  one  of  the  most 
shameful  periods  of  judicial  tyrarmy  in 
our  history.  Thousands  of  members  of  lo- 
cal school  boards  were  literally  subju- 
gated imder  Federal  Judicial  dictation 
and  compelled  to  violate  their  sacred 
trust  and  carry  out  commands  which 
they  knew  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  children  under  their  pro- 
tective care. 

There  is  evidence  to  support  the  belief 
that  some  Federal  district  court  Judges 
retched  on  being  forced  by  higher  au- 
thority to  do  some  of  the  things  they 
were  called  upon  to  do  in  the  name  of 
law  and  the  Constitution. 

Soon  spokesmen  for  the  Supreme  Coiut 
raised  a  hue  and  cry  for  Congress  to  take 
the  monkey  off  the  Court's  back.  A  de- 
mand was  raised  for  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  titles  IV  and  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  are  a  direct  result  of 
reaction  to  the  distortions  of  the  Consti- 
tution under  Judicial  administration  of 
schools.  The  need  was  for  Congress  to 
define  rights  to  public  education  pro- 
tected by  the  14th  amendment. 

This  Congress  did  in  delegating  power 
to  the  executive  and  in  language  so  clear 
that  no  one  could  possibly  have  mistaken 
the  meaning.  As  related  to  public  schools. 
Congress  granted  power  to  desegregate 
and  defined  the  term. 

Sec.  401(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  and 
within  such  schools  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  but 
"desegre^tion"  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

Congress  said  further: 

Sec.  407(a)  (2)  .  .  .  nothing  herein  shall 
empower  any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district 
to  another  In  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing 
power  of  the  court  to  assure  compliance  with 
constitutional  standards. 
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Even  later.  Congress  said  in  Public 
Law  89-750.  secUon  181  (1966) : 

NoOilng  contained  In  this  Act  sbaU  iM  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
offlcer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
to  require  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  lnU>alance. 

And  Still  later,  in  1968.  Congress  said: 
No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  act 
may  b«  used  to  force  busing  of  itudent*. 
aboUshment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
useful  to  pjint  out  the  progression  of 
shifting  responsibility  since  1964.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
thereby  shifted  responsibility  for  deseg- 
regating schools  to  the  executive;  the 
executive,  after  several  years  of  experi- 
mentation with  withholding  food  and 
necessities  from  innocent  schoolchildren. 
became  satiated  and  sickened  by  these 
acts  of  barbarism  and  then  passed  the 
buck  back  to  Federal  courts  by  inundat- 
ing Federal  courts  with  hundreds  of  law- 
suits; Federal  district  courts  responded 
by  passing  the  buck  back  to  the  executive 
on  the  plea  that  Federal  judges  lacked 
the  "expertise"  to  administer  public 
schools  and  began  ordering  the  executive 
to  come  up  «nth  school  plans  based  on 
HEW  interpretations  of  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  meant  by  such  terms  as 
"unitary  school  system"  and  "root  and 
branch"  and  other  legally  meaningless 
words  and  phrases. 

Mr.  President,  now  the  executive  has 
created  a  Cabinet-level  committee  to  ex- 
plore least  disruptive  methods  of  imple- 
menting a  mandate  which  remains  un- 
defined. 

The  point  is  that  Congress  and  only 
Congress  can  straighten  out  this  mess.  It 
is  time  to  stop  the  buck  passing.  Without 
a  clear  cut  congressional  determination 
of  basic  premises  what  can  the  executive 
do?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  the  people 
whose  policies  and  programs  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  current  mess  to  admit 
their  errors  and  offer  a  constructive  solu- 
tion without  first  having  received  a 
clarificaUon  from  Congress? 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  way  for 
Congress  to  avoid  saying  definitely  what 
rights  to  public  education  are  to  be  pro- 
tected under  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Without  such  a  determina- 
tion the  executive  will  continue  doing 
what  it  has  done  before.  It  will  continue 
to  withhold  funds  from  Innocent  school- 
children and  continue  to  furnish  Fed- 
eral courts  with  arbitrary,  disruptive. 
unsound,  costly,  and  thoughtless,  hopped- 
up  plans  to  achieve  "racial  balance"  in 
schools.  Without  such  a  determination 
by  Congress  Federal  courts  will  continue 
to  enforce  these  plans  by  keeping  mem- 
bers of  local  boards  of  education  hos- 
tages under  threats  of  financial  ruin  by 
confiscatory  fines  and  imprisonment  for 
contempt  of  court. 

As  a  point  of  beginning.  Congress  must 
define  the  term  "racial  Imbalance."  Time 
and  again  Congress  has  limited  the 
power  to  the  executive  by  denying  it 
power  to  correct  "racial  Imbalance"  in 
public   schools.    But — the   Civil   Rights 


Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  equate 
the  term  'racial  imbalance"  with  "de 
facto  segregation."  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  connection  in  the  meanings 
of  these  terms,  these  agencies  insist  that 
in  every  instance  where  Congress  used 
the  term  "racial  imbalance"  Congress 
intended  to  say  "de  facto"  segregation.. 
As  a  result  of  this  weird  construction  of 
the  "racial  imbalance"  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  executive — the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  insists 
that  the  limitation  is  in  reality  a  grant 
of  power  to  compel  racial  balance  in 
schools.  But  in  the  South  only. 

In  the  official  explanation  offered  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  which  is 
also  the  explanation  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Congre^rsman  who  originally 
offered  the  "racial  imbalance"  clause  as 
an  amendment  to  the  statutory  defini- 
tion of  desegregation  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said,  "De  facto  segregation  is  racial 
imbalance."  The  converse  is  that  racial 
imbalance  is  de  facto  segregation.  Thus, 
it  is  reasoned  that  since  Congress  did 
not  grant  the  power  to  bus  pupils  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance,  it  did  not 
grant  the  power  to  overcome  de  facto 
segregation.  And  to  further  compound 
the  problem,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  takes  the  absurd 
position  that  all  school  segregation  in 
regions  outside  the  South  is  de  facto  and 
all  segregation  of  schools  in  the  South 
is  de  jure. 

Of  course,  if  the  above  were  a  rational 
definition  of  de  facto  segregation,  the 
imbalanced  schools  in  the  South  would 
come  imder  the  definition  and  the  De- 
partment would  have  to  admit  that  Con- 
gress denied  it  the  power  to  close  schools 
and  bus  pupils  in  the  South.  To  avoid 
this  the  E>epartment  contrived  a  logically 
untenable  and  novel  doctrine  of  a  "dual 
constitution."  As  the  doctrine  relates  to 
public  schools,  it  yields  a  proposition  that 
de  facto  segregation  means  one  thing  in 
one  section  of  the  Nation  and  something 
entirely  different  in  other  sections  of  the 
Nation.  It  yields  the  further  proposition 
that  "equal  protection"  means  different 
things  in  different  sections  of  the  Nation. 

The  implications  of  this  doctrine  are 
shocking.  But  before  discussing  this  fea- 
ture let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
purely  contrived  confusion  created  by 
use  of  the  terms  "de  facto"  and  "de  jure." 

Should  Congress  undertake  to  define 
these  terms  it  could  do  no  better  than 
turn  to  the  authority  of  legal  diction- 
aries for  basic  meanings.  Prom  the  mul- 
tiple uses  of  the  terms  a  congressional 
definition  would  likely  be  structured 
around  the  basic  idea  that  de  jure  means, 
"rightfully  or  lawfully  established."  and 
de  facto  means  "actually;  in  fact:  in 
deed,  actually  done." 

From  these  basic  meanings  it  must  be 
clear  the  segregation  In  the  South  prior 
to  the  Brown  decision  was  segregation 
de  Jure.  It  was  lawful  and  proper.  How- 
ever, after  the  Brown  decision'  and  the 
repeal  of  constitutional  and  statutory 
segregation,  what  remained  was  in  fact 
de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  let  me  re- 
mind the  Senators  that  there  is  more 
racial  segregation  in  public  schocds  in 


regions  outside  the  South  than  in  the 
South.  F^l^thermore.  let  me  remind  the 
Senators  that  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union  has  at  one  time  or  another  had 
statutes  which  recognized  or  required  or 
encouraged  racial  segregation. 

Mr.  President.  Judge  Walter  Hoffman 
of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  has  com- 
piled a  partial  list  of  racial  statutes  from 
every  State  of  the  Union.  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  compilation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks.  I  invite  Senators  to  consult  this 
compilation  and  bear  in  mind  that  seg- 
regation under  law  in  the  North  was  as 
much  de  Jure  as  it  was  in  the  South. 

Furthermore,  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration underwriting  manuals  for  many 
years  recommended  insertion  of  racial 
covenants  in  deeds  and  in  this  connec- 
tion warned  that  incompatible  racial  ele- 
ments in  neighborhoods  would  reduce 
the  value  of  property.  The  1938  manual 
advised: 

If  a  neighborhood  is  to  obtain  stability. 
It  Is  necessary  that  properties  shall  conUnue 
to  be  occupied  by  the  same  social  and  racial 
classes  .  .  . 

E\'en  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  unenforceability  of  racial  covenants 
in  1948.  PHA  continued  to  treat  racial 
integration  of  housing  as  reason  for  dis- 
approving loans.  This  Is  segregation  un- 
der law.  One  cannot  avoid  this  Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  self-evident  that 
neighborhoods  and  residential  areas  pre- 
cede the  location  of  schools.  It  follows 
that  governmental  actions  creating  seg- 
regated neighborhoods  are  in  effect  gov- 
ernmental actions  creating  segregated 
schools.  Such  segregation  is  de  Jure  in 
the  North  as  well  as  in  the  East  and 
West. 

It  is  true  that  racial  covenants  are  no 
longer  in  effect  anywhere.  But  the  seg- 
regated neighborhoods  are  still  there  as 
are  the  schools  that  serve  them  This  is 
de  facto  segregation. 

I  submit  that  no  reasonable  distinc- 
tion can  be  drawn  between  de  facto  seg- 
regation resulting  from  previous  laws  in 
effect  in  regions  outside  the  South  and 
de  facto  segregation  resulting  from  pre- 
vious laws  in  effect  in  the  South.  Both 
have  resulted  in  racial  imbalance  in 
schools  due  to  previous  segregation  au- 
thorized or  encouraged  by  laws. 

If  Congress  did  not  intend  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance  in  schools  in  regions 
outside  the  South,  it  cannot  be  said  in 
reason  that  it  intended  to  empower  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  in 
the  South  and  only  in  the  South. 

If  Congress  were  to  accept  the  "dual 
constitution"  construction  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act — consider  the  necessary  im- 
plications. 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  civil  rights 
leaders  in  Congress  in  1964  intended 
merely  to  offer  a  half  of  a  loaf?  Are  we 
to  assume  that  they  were  cynical  Ma- 
chiavellians bargaining  for  votes  and  de- 
liberately hid  the  fact  that  the  eduction 
sections  of  the  law  were  Intended  to  cover 
only  one  region  of  the  United  States?  Or 
is  the  public  to  believe  that  these  leaders 
were  hypocritical  and  deliberately  re- 
sorted to  clever,  undefined  terms,  to  con- 
fuse the  public  but  with  the  purpose  and 
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intent  of  excluding  three-fourths  of  the 
States  from  operation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  all  of  these  con- 
clusions. I  resent  the  implications  inher- 
ent in  HEW  rationalizations  which  sug- 
gest that  Senators  or  Congressmen  at- 
tempted to  exclude  their  own  States  from 
operation  of  the  education  powers  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Instead.  I  contend  that  the  law  means 
what  it  says.  That  the  executive  was  not 
granted  power  to  close  schools  and  bus 
pupils  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance — 
period. 

I  contend  that  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  authorize  nor  did  it  empower  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  close  neighborhood  schools  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  to  bus 
pupils  anywhere  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance  in  schools  no 
matter  where  such  schools  are  located  in 
the  United  States. 

Such  is  the  law  that  prevails  through- 
out the  United  States — except  in  the 
South — where  the  Depwirtment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  convinced 
some  Federal  district  court  Judges  that 
Congress  deceived  the  public  and  never 
Intended  for  the  act  to  apply  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  cite  the  law 
which  makes  it  unmistakably  clear  that 
racial  discrimination  in  regions  outside 
of  the  South  is  Just  as  unlawful  as  racial 
discrimination  in  the  South. 

If  Congress  wants  to  insist  that  con- 
tinuing segregation  resulting  from  previ- 
ous laws  in  the  South  violate  constitu- 
tional rights,  it  cannot  say  that  continu- 
ing segregation  resulting  from  previous 
laws  in  other  regions  does  not  violate 
constitutional  rights.  And  if  Congress 
does  not  act,  Just  as  surely  as  I  am 
standing  here — neighborhood  schools 
throughout  this  Nation  will  soon  be 
closed  and  children  bused  all  over  cities 
and  counties  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance Just  as  is  happening  in  the  South 
today. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  reasonable 
solution  to  this  problem.  Surely,  if  every 
child  in  a  school  district  has  an  absolute 
right  and  opportunity  to  go  to  any  school 
he  chooses,  subject  only  to  limitations  of 
space,  the  rights  of  no  child  or  parent 
has  been  violated.  From  that  point  on 
time  and  patience  and  understanding 
will  take  over.  Any  other  course  is  tyran- 
nical. It  denies  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  children  of  a  right  to  attend  neigh- 
borhood schools  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  color  of  their  skins.  It  denies  legal 
rights  of  parents  and  teachers.  It  threat- 
ens loss  of  public  support  of  education. 
It  threatens  ruin  and  chaos  not  limited 
to  public  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  bills  and  amend- 
ments introduced  by  those  of  us  most 
familiar  with  the  chaos  in  public  edu- 
cation in  the  Southern  States  are  de- 
signed to  correct  gross  departures  from 
law  and  to  reestablish  the  sound  prin- 
ciple of  "freedom  of  choice"  as  a  right 
long  protected  by  courts  throughout  the 
United  States.  We  intend  to  extend  the 
protection  of  that  right  to  parents  and 
children  in  the  South. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment,  the  question 


is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HH.  514)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  to  a  vote,  I  should  like  to 
take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  can  tell  us  about 
the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
the  rest  of  the  week,  if  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Mr.  President: 
I  am  delighted  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  acting  minor- 
ity leader  by  stating  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  call  up  HJl. 
860,  an  act  to  amend  section  302(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  and  so  forth. 

That  will  be  followed,  hopefully  and  in 
time,  by  S.  2548.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nu- 
tritional School  Lunch  Act,  and  there- 
after in  time  by  S.  3387,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act.  and  then — 
not  necessarily  in  this  order,  but  approx- 
imately so — by  H.R.  14944,  an  act  to  au- 
thorize an  adequate  force  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  for- 
eign embassies,  and  so  forth;  HH.  11102, 
having  to  do  with  the  Public  Health 
Service;  and  H.R.  14465,  having  to  do 
with  the  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
airport  and  airway  systems. 

I  hope  It  will  be  possible  to  get  all  of 
these  matters  out  of  the  way,  because  I 
am  fearful  that  when  we  reach  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Carswell  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  other 
proposals,  we  may  once  again  be  engaged 
in  extended  debate.  So  we  ought  to  take 
as  much  advantage  as  we  can  of  this  time 
to  keep  the  calendar  clear,  and  to  keep 
the  Senate  on  top  of  its  business,  in 
which  it  has  been  doing,  may  I  say.  a 
splendid  job.  This  is  the  end  of  the  first 
month  of  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  and  I  think  the  record  of  this 
body  in  that  30-day  period  has  been  mag- 
nificent, to  say  the  least.  To  paraphrase 
the  words  of  Al  Smith,  "Just  look  at  the 
record."   [Applause.] 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  view  of  that  mag- 
nificent record,  I  wonder  if  the  majority 
leader  can  give  us  some  idea  'of  whether 
or  not  Senators  are  going  to  be  expected 
to  come  in  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  possible. 
[Laughter.] 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  URGING 
RATIFICATION  OP  GENOCIDE 
TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  received  today  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  urg- 
ing action  on  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide,  together  with  a  report  from 


the  Secretary  of  State  relating  to  the 
convention.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as 
in  executive  session,  that  the  texts  of 
these  letters,  to  which  a  copy  of  the  con- 
vention is  appended,  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate executive  document — Exhibit  B,  91st 
Congress,  second  session — and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Hie  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  on  Jime  16,  1949.  with  a 
view  to  receiving  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.  Although  hearings  were  held 
in  1950  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senate 
itself  has  not  acted  on  the  Convention. 
Now,  twenty  years  later.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  anew  this  important  Con- 
vention and  to  grant  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  n, 
United  States  representatives  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  negotiation  of  this 
Convention.  It  was  adopted  unanimous- 
ly by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  December  9,  1948,  and  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  two  days 
later.  The  Convention  entered  into  force 
on  January  12,  1951,  and  seventy-four 
countries  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
every  political  persuasion  have  so  far  be- 
come parties. 

The  provisions  of  the  Convention  are 
explained  in  the  enclosed  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Attorney 
General  concurs  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  judgment  that  there  are  no  con- 
stitutional obstacles  to  United  States 
ratification.  I  endorse  the  Secretary  of 
State's  considered  judgment  that  rati- 
fication at  tJiis  time,  with  the  recom- 
mended understanding,  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Although  the  Convention  will  require 
implementing  legislation,  I  am  not  at 
this  time  proposing  any  specific  legisla- 
tion. The  Executive  Branch  will  be  pre- 
pared, however,  to  discuss  this  matter 
dliring  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the 
Convention. 

In  asking  for  Senate  approval  of  the 
Convention  twenty  years  ago.  President 
Truman  said: 

"By  the  leading  part  the  United  States 
has  taken  in  the  United  Nations  in  pro- 
ducing an  effective  international  legal 
instnunent  outlawing  the  world-shocking 
crime  of  genocide,  we  have  established 
before  the  world  our  firm  and  clear  policy 
toward  that  crime." 

Since  then,  I  regret  to  say,  some  of  our 
detractors  have  sought  to  exploit  our 
failure  to  ratify  this  Convention  to  ques- 
tion our  sincerity.  I  believe  we  should 
delay  no  longer  in  taking  the  final  con- 
vincing step  which  would  reafiBrm  that 
the  United  States  remains  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  crime  of  genocide  as  ever. 

By  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  this  Convention,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  will  demonstrate 
unequivocally  our  coimtry's  desire  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  buUding  of  IntemaUonal 
order  based  on  law  and  justice. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  19.  1970. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  his 
sUtement.  and  on  this  culminaUon  of 
his  long  efforts  in  this  regard.  I  know 
what  joy  this  announcement  would  bring 
to  the  heart  of  my  father,  who  was  the 
original  U.S.  RepresenUtive  on  the 
United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commission. 
I  share  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  Senate  will  proceed 
in  due  course  to  ratify  the  convention. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR HANSEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  xmanimous 
consent  that,  immediately  following  the 
approval  of  the  Journal  tomorrow,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr.  Hawsen) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  one-half 
hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  following  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
1  hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  following  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDIflG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY      AND      SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  because  it  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  numerous  requests  for 
copies  of  this  measure,  that  the  bUl  <  H.R. 
514)  be  printed  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is.  shall  the  biU  pass? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  yielded  back  our  time  yet  on  this  side. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi.  President,  this 
is  a  very  fine  bill.  We  have  been  debating 
it  now  for  5  days,  and  I  have  not  heard 
yet.  and  I  have  been  on  the  floor  quite  a 
bit  of  the  time,  in  fact  most  of  the  time. 
anyone  talk  about  the  fact  that  this 
measure  involves  the  authorization  of 
$35  biUion. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  have  the  somewhat  dubious  privilege 
of  funding  this  bill.  I  want  it  to  be  known 
right  here  and  now.  so  that  there  will  be 
no  objection,  as  always  occurs  when 
miUions  of  people  are  interested  in  a 
matter  such  as  this,  their  hopes  get  up 
that  they  are  going  to  get — and  maybe 
they  will — $35  billion. 

However,  many  a  time,  in  the  hearings 
on  HEW.  we  have  heard  pwpie  come  and 
testify.  "Well,  we  were  promised  x  num- 
ber of  dollars."  and  there  is  sometimes 
a  great  difference  in  amounts  between 
an  authorization  and  an  appropr  ation. 
This  applies  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment as  well,  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  when  they  send  up  the  budget 
for  this  education  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  millions  of  peoph  in 
this  country  who  are  Interested  in  this 
matter  will  realize  that  this  is  an  au- 
thorization. Of  course,  we  will  all  try  to 
fund  it,  as  much  as  we  can.  There  are 
even  some  organizations  which — they 
are  called  full-funding  organizations — 
no  matter  what  you  authorize,  they  as- 
sume that  that  Is  what  Congress  com- 
mitted itself  to.  Well,  Congress  did  com- 
mit itself  to  an  authorization,  but  the 
funding  is  another  matter,  and  I  simply 
do  not  want  any  dashed  hopes  about  this 
matter,  because  I  have  come  through  a 
very  complex  experience  with  this  bill  up 
to  date. 

We  are  going  to  start  hearings  again 
very  shortly  on  the  1971  budget,  if  we  can 
ever  get  the  1970  appropriation  over 
with.  My  subcommittee  members  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  So  I  hope  my 
friends  In  the  press  gallery  will,  once  in 
a  while.  Instead  of  making  their  head- 
lines read  'Senate  Passes  Bill  for  $35.- 
962.000.000  for  Education  Aid."  at  least 
add.  by  way  of  a  footnote.  "This  is  the 
Authorization." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  over  how 
long  a  period  of  time  Is  that  $35  billion 
to  be  expended? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Over  4  years. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appieciate  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Wash- 
ington very  much.  A  school  official  came 
into  my  oflQce  not  many  weeks  ago.  and. 
in  discussing  this  subject,  he  said  that 
Congress  had  authorized  four  times  as 
much  Federal  aid  to  education  as  It  had 
ever  funded. 

Upon  investigation.  I  find  that  that  Is 
substantially  true,  or  nearly  so.  Is  there 
any  hope  of  Congress  passing — I  am  not 
urging  it,  but  I  am  asking  the  Senator- 
Is  there  any  expectation  that  Congress 


will  appropriate  the  $35  billion  over  4 
years? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  I  had  my  way.  I 
would  come  pretty  close  to  It.  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  expectation  in 
the  next  3  years  of  anybody  down  at  1800 
Pennsylvania  Avenue — and  I  do  mean 
1800  instead  of  1600— asking  for  that 
amount  of  money. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hope  they  do  not. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  It  also  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  we  talk  about  $35 
billion  for  education,  when  it  becomes 
our  painful  job  to  report  an  appropria- 
tion bUl  for  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. *e  have  all  the  money  for  health 
and  for  medical  research  under  health, 
we  have  all  the  money  for  social  security 
under  weh'are.  and  for  whatever  plan  is 
going  to  be  presented  to  care  for  the 
needy  In  this  country;  and  when  we  get 
through  with  those  two.  we  get  to  the  $35 
billion  authorization  over  4  years  for  ed- 
ucation. I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  better 
investment  in  the  world  than  in  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  This  is  an  important  collo- 
quy, and  it  is  impossible  to  hear  what 
the  distinguished  Senators  who  are  go- 
ing to  be  charged  with  this  matter  are 
saying.  We  cannot  hear  a  word  of  it  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  May  we  please 

have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  believe  we  will  all 
agree  that  this  country  can  make  no 
better  investment  than  In  education, 
provided  the  money  that  we  appropriate 
is  carefully  aimed  at  the  target  that 
hits  the  target,  and  that  a  lot  of  it  does 
not  stick  in  bureaucratic  pockets  on  the 
way. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  suspend  momentarily? 

The  Chair  would  like  to  observe  that 
the  hour  Is  late.  There  have  been  four 
or  five  requests  in  the  last  hour  of  the 
Chair  to  ask  the  Senate  to  come  to  order. 
The  Chair  does  not  believe  this  type  of 
request  should  have  to  be  made  more 
than  about  once  an  hour.  The  Senate 
will  please  be  In  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington — the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve — is  hardwork- 
ing, faithful,  and  conscientious,  as  are 
others  on  the  committee.  We  will  try  to 
give  just  as  much  of  this  money  as  pos- 
sible and  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  will  be  used  most  effectively,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  $35  billion  Is  a  celling, 
not  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
talked  almost  entirely  about  a  highly  sen- 
sitive area  In  our  society:  What  do  we 
do  in  the  North  and  what  do  we  do  In 
the  South  about  the  schools  where  the 
racial  balance  simply  does  not  exist?  Lots 
of  plans;  lots  of  hopes.  But  if  we  do  not 
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understand  that  basic  to  the  re.solution 
of  this  problem  is  insuring  that  these 
schools,  which  number  in  their  enroll- 
ment principally  children  from  deprived 
homes,  have  to  be  upgraded  before  any 
plan  is  going  to  work,  we  have  not  learned 
anything. 

Approximately  $23  billion  of  the  $35 
billion  or  $36  billion  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  talks  about  Is  aimed  at 
that  target. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  request 
from  the  White  House  for  the  coming 
year  in  title  I  is  even  less  than  the  money 
we  have  appropriated  for  title  I.  This 
just  would  not  make  sense.  It  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee solely.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
of  us  to  make  sure  that  most  of  that 
promise  Is  delivered,  else  we  will  be  lec- 
turing ourselves,  "Who  shot  John?" — 
North  and  South— In  these  hard-core 
schools  for  another  decade.  Prayer  and 
good  work  alone  will  not  cure  this  one. 
This  kind  of  money  will. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
have  raised  the  point  they  have  raised. 
I  shall  vote  for  this  bill.  I  shall  do  so, 
however,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  literally  dozens  of  different  projects 
of  varying  merit  are  Included  In  this  im- 
mense bill.  Some  of  these  projects  I  ap- 
prove in  their  entirety;  some  of  them  I 
do  not. 

I  realize  that,  although  I  shall  not  be 
here  after  this  year,  appropriation  com- 
mittees will  have  to  struggle  with  these 
projects  during  the  entire  period  covered 
by  this  bill  and  that  they  will  be  given 
a  different  footing  year  after  year — some 
hichly  desirable,  some  not  so  desirable. 
Some  may  be  regarded  as  not  at  all  de- 
sirable under  the  conditions  then 
prevailing. 

I  simply  wanted  to  say  that  while  I 
support  this  bill  because  it  contains  many 
objectives  of  which  I  heartily  approve,  I 
do  so  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  In  this  year  or  in  subse- 
quent years  cannot  look  forward  to  the 
complete  funding  of  all  the  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent objectives.  I  have  understated  it.  I 
believe  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent o^ectives  in  this  bill. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  before  yield- 
ing back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
fading  to  the  more  pleasant  obscurity  of 
the  third  row  in  the  Chamber,  I  must 
say  that  I  hope  very  much  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  White  House  will 
recoenize  that,  while  this  may  be  a  large 
authorization,  it  Is  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  the  will  we  will  try  to  have  pre- 
vail. And  I  add,  we  will  do  our  best  to  do 
an  equal  job  for  all  amendments  in  the 
confereence.  I  hope  that  the  country  will 
realize  that,  large  as  this  bill  may  be. 
it  reflects  our  sense  of  prioroties. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  think  these  pro- 
grams will  stand  up.  I  think  they  are  di- 
rected at  the  most  critical  resource  of 
America,  the  children,  millions  upon 
millions  of  whom  will  benefit,  and  we 
know  that  the  Senate  will  not  fail  them. 
I  believe  we  have  given  the  Senate  the 
tools  with  which  to  act  and  the  frame- 
work within  which  to  do  it  wisely. 

STRENGTHENING    IMPACTED    AID 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  favor 
the  passage  of  H.R.  514.  which  extends 
programs  of  assistance  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory when  the  necessities  of  life  were 
food,  clothing,  and  housing.  I  believe  we 
can  add  education  to  our  necessities.  The 
complex  nature  of  today's  world  demands 
an  education.  Without  it,  a  person  may 
exist  but  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
live. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion program  has  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  educational  process  in  this 
Nation  and  it  can  continue  to  make  even 
greater  contributions  in  the  future. 

In  suworting  this  legislation,  however, 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  I  support  every  dotted 
"I"  or  crossed  "T."  Or  course.  I  doubt 
that  any  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
presented  here  In  the  Senate,  debated  and 
passed,  has  the  complete  endorsement  of 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  for  every  line, 
and  every  section,  and  every  title.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatnesses  of  this  body  of 
the  Congress  that  we  can  bring  together 
a  widely  divergent  mass  of  viewpoints 
and  Interests  and  weld  them  into  sup- 
port for  meaningful  and  progressive  leg- 
islation. 

For  example.  I  have  questions  in  my 
mind  about  the  present  imp€icted  school 
aid  program.  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  sup- 
port the  principle  of  this  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  Federal  assistance  is  necessary 
in  those  areas  where  there  are  Federsd 
installations  and  large  numbers  of  Fed- 
eral emloyees.  Without  the  assistance  of 
the  impacted  aid  program  many  of  these 
areas  would  suffer  unnecessarily  and  the 
school  system  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
provide  top-flight  education.  The  local 
residents  in  these  areas  would  be  forced 
to  bear  a  tax  burden  out  of  line  with 
taxpayers  in  areas  where  there  Is  not  a 
large  concentration  of  Federal  installa- 
tions and  employees.  Impacted  aid  was 
devised  as  a  program  alternative  to  taxes. 
It  was  not  meant  to  be  a  welfare  pro- 
gram, as  so  many  critics  seem  to  regard 
it. 

In  my  State>  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
impacted  aid  program  has  been  of  major 
significance  to  the  educational  program 
in  several  areas  of  the  State.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  in  the  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  seacoast  area  where  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  and  the  Pease  Air  Force 
Base  are  located.  The  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram has  undergirded  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  at  least  10  school 
districts  in  and  near  Portsmouth.  With- 
out the  program,  the  taxpayers  In  this 
section  of  New  Hampshire  would  have  to 
bear  a  heavier  burden  to  provide  quality 
education. 

The  questions  in  my  mind,  however, 
relate  to  the  formula  for  distribution  of 


fimds  tmder  the  Impacted  aid  program. 
This  program  has  been  in  existence  for 
a  decade  and  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  funds  and 
the  basis  on  which  this  distribution  Is 
made. 

Since  I  want  to  see  this  program  con- 
tinue and  since  the  principal  thrust  of 
the  attacks  on  it  have  been  directed  at  the 
relationship  between  the  amotint  of  funds 
awarded  these  areas  and  the  particular 
needs  of  the  area.  I  would  hope  that  be- 
fore this  vital  program  is  again  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  there  be  a  special 
study  of  the  formula  to  see  how  it  meets 
the  needs  of  today  and  what  changes 
might  be  called  for  in  light  of  new  condi- 
tions since  its  inception. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  such  a  study 
will  not  only  remove  much  of  the  basis 
for  criticism  of  this  enormously  impor- 
tant program,  but  could  lead  to  further 
strengthening  of  it  at  the  ssime  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  support  the  pending  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  bill. 
This  measure  is  a  significant  effort  to- 
ward the  continued  development  of  qual- 
ity education  programs  for  the  school 
systems  throughout  our  Nation, 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee. I  know  of  the  Intensive  study 
and  work  which  has  been  required  In  the 
formulation  of  this  bill.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  with  the 
diligent  participation  of  the  ranking 
minority  members.  Senators  Prouty  and 
Javits  our  subcommittee  has  developed 
a  measure  which  will  continue,  expand, 
and  refine  Federal  support  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  participated  actively  in 
the  discussions  of  the  pending  bill.  It  has 
been  a  bipartisan  effort  with  the  over- 
riding objective  of  quality  education  al- 
ways in  mind. 

This  measure  contains  many  amend- 
ments to  improve  the  already  solid  base 
of  educational  programs  and  it  author- 
izes a  number  of  new  programs  to  meet 
special  needs.  The  extensive  provisions 
of  the  bill  have  been  presented  in  detail 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell).  The  Senate  shortly  will  continue 
Its  commitment  to  programs  of  aid  for 
educationally  deprived  children;  for 
library  resources  and  textbooks;  for  sup- 
plementary education  centers;  and  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. Additionally,  bilingual  education, 
adult  education,  and  vocational  and 
handicapped  programs  will  be  Improved 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  note  also  the  valuable  provisions 
for  evaluation  and  codification  of  edu- 
cation laws.  These  are  only  the  high- 
lights of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill.  There  are  many  Impor- 
tant areas  covered  in  the  measure.  As  a 
whole,  they  constitute  a  continuation 
and  reinforcement  of  the  efforts  to  pro- 
vide quality  education  to  benefit  millions 
of  schoolchildren  throughout  our  coun- 
try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Mi  the  bill  has  been  yielded  beck. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  California 
» Mr.  Cranston  » .  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut "Mr.  DoDD».  the  Seruitor  from 
Alaska  i  Mr.  Gravel  • .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris*,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  <  Mr.  Hartke^  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy > ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <Mr.  MclNTYRE".  the  Senator  from 
Montana  »Mr.  MetcalD,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Tydincs».  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams>, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH I ,  are  necessarily  al)sent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  G»avii>.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf*  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH ) .  would  cach  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoxmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doiiinick), 
the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATriELD 
and  Mr.  Packwood*.  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  SMrra)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  atisent  t>ecause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr. 
Tower  )  are  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Dominick  < ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATriELO).  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT',  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois ( Mr.  Smith  ) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 

nays  0.  as  follows: 

I  No.  51  Leg.) 

TKAS— 80 

Alkcn  Fong  Moas 

Alien  Pulbrtght  Uurphy 

Allott  Goodell  Muskle 

Anderson  Gore  Nelson 

Baker  OrllBn  Pmstore 

Bavh  Oumer  PcAraon 

Beilmon  Hansen  Pell 

Bennett  Hart  Percy 

Bible  Holland  Prouty 

BoKRS  Holllngs  Proxmlre 

Brooke  Hniaka  RaiMlolpb 

Bvirdlck  Hughes  Rlblcoff 

Bvrd.Va.  Inouye  Russell 

Bvrd.  W.  Va         Jackson  Saxbe 

Cannon  Javlts  Schwelker 

Case  Jordan.  NO  Smltb.  Maine 

Church  Jordan.  Idaho  Sparkman 

Cook  Long  Spong 

Cooper  Magnuson  Biennis 

Cotton  Mansfield  Stevens 

Curtis  Matblas  Symington 

McCIellan  Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUllams,  Del. 

Toung.  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 20 


Cranston 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Smith.  lU. 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Gravel 

MetcaU 

Williams.  N.J 

Harru 

Mundt 

Yarborougb 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


McGee 

McGoTem 

Miller 

Mcndale 

Montoya 


So  the  bill  iHH.  514)  was  passed. 

Mr.  pell:  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch*.  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  In  connection  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMtNT  OV      SENATOR   RALPH   W.   YAR- 

borouch  on  Senate  Passage  op  H.R.  514 

American  education  will  profit  for  years  to 
come  from  this  favorable  Senate  action  on 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  ol  1969. 

Through  this  four  year  extension  of  sup- 
port of  education  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels,  the  Senate  assures  that  the 
federal  Interest  In  developing  the  Intellect 
of  our  young  people  will  continue. 

I  call  auentlon  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  the  programs  in  this  bill  do  not  and 
cannot  replace  local  effort,  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative. Each  of  them  is  compensatory 
to  local  effort 

The  categorical  approach  has  emphasized 
that  the  federal  governmenfs  role  Is  one  of 
adding  federal  money  to  support  education 
services  the  local  community  ta  unable  to 
provide. 

Title  I  Is  a  federal  recognition  that  a 
■«chool  district  with  a  large  numt)er  of  chil- 
dren from  poor  families  Is  usually  a  school 
district  with  little  financial  base  to  support 
education  It  also  recognizes  that  these  chil- 
dren need  more  help  In  the  schools  than  do 
children  from  moderate  or  high  Income 
families. 

This  Is  why  the  largest  of  the  categorical 
pros(rams  goes  Into  schools  on  the  basis  of 
their  numbers  of  poor  children. 

This  U  exactly  the  kind  of  compensatory 
education  that  many  critics  of  the  appro- 
priaUon  bill  have  Implied  should  prevail 
throughout  all  federal  aid  to  education, 
though  many  of  them  also  fall  to  support 
adequate  appropriations  for  Title  I. 

Other  programs  we  are  extending  In  this 
bill  are  also  designed  to  support  but  not 
replace  local  efl(»'t  In  Texas.  40  percent  of 
our  elementary  schools  still  lack  a  library. 
We  are  not  replacing  any  local  effort  with  a 
•200  million  authorization  for  libraries  for 
schools  for  fiscal  year  1971  In  this  bill.  We  are 
trying  to  make  up  what  the  states  and  com- 
munities are  unable  to  do  for  so  many  edu- 
cational needs. 

The  bilingual  program  we  adopted  through 
my  bin  In  1968  Is  another  example.  Local 
school  districts  simply  have  not  been  able 
to  Institute  teaching  In  two  languages.  It 
takes  specially  trained  teachers,  and  exten- 
sive plans.  In  this  bill  we  extend  for  four 
years  the  bilingual  education  program,  and 
Increase  Its  authorization  to  980  million  In 
1971  and  to  9170  million  in  1974. 

The  Senate  has  also  acted  wisely  to  extend 
the  non -categorical  aid  for  school  districts 
affected  by  federal  actlvltlea,  the  Impacted 


aid  program.  In  most  respects,  this  la  not  a 
true  aid  to  education  programs,  even  though 
It  Is  enacted  as  part  of  education  legislation 
and  administered  by  the  OHice  of  Education. 

More  accurately.  It  Is  a  payment  In  lieu  of 
taxes,  for  the  federal  property  which  brings 
families  Into  a  school  district  Is  not  taxable 
by  the  school  district.  This  federally  im- 
pacted aid  Is  a  matter  of  tax  equity,  more 
than  aid  to  education,  and  must  be  main- 
tained In  fairness  to  local  school  taxpayers. 

Having  passed  this  legislation,  the  Senate 
must  mjve  on  to  see  that  it  is  adequately 
financed.  We  must  not  pursue  a  course  of 
false  promises  to  the  children,  parents, 
teachers,  and  school  administrators  of 
America. 

They  are  counting  on  Congress  to  sup- 
port education  in  the  manner  this  legisla- 
tion outlines.  We  must  do  so  by  appropriat- 
ing the  amounts  It  authorizes  to  raise  the 
educational  level  and  standards  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  to  be 
congratulated  deeply  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  managed  this  extremely  im- 
portant measure.  Its  success  is  a  singu- 
lar achievement  for  Senator  Pell.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  his  first  year  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  believe  it  is  the 
largest  education  proposal  ever  adopted 
by  this  body  in  terms  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized. Arranging  for  the  educational 
welfare  of  our  Nation's  children  is  a 
difficult  and  complex  task.  Senator  Pell 
performed  the  task.  He  did  a  splendid 
job  in  using  his  expertise  to  sort  out 
and  clarify  the  many  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  Senate  is  indebted  to  Senator 
Pell  and  to  his  entire  Education  Sub- 
committee for  their  hard  work  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
as  well  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  debate  on  this  measure.  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  his  grasp  of 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  measure  was 
most  helpful  and  indispensible  to  the  ef- 
ficient disposition  of  this  mesisure.  Wfe 
are  indebted  for  his  thoughtful  views 
and  for  his  outstanding  support  and 
assistance. 

We  are  Indebted  to  many  other  Sena- 
tors as  well.  The  contributions  of  the 
Senators  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin  )  and  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
should  be  noted. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALK ) ,  is  also  to  be  commended  for 
adding  to  the  high  quaUty  of  debate.  Not 
only  did  he  bring  to  the  discussion  his 
always  sincere  and  probing  views,  but  I 
believe  the  success  of  his  proposal  set- 
ting up  a  select  committee  to  recommend 
remedies  for  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities was  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  of  the  past  few  days. 

In  this  connection,  the  Senate  Is 
grateful  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  as  well.  He 
presented  as  always  a  highly  compelling 
case.  Along  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF) .  he  attracted  the 
focus  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  entire 
Nation  to  the  matter  of  educational  op- 
portunities and  to  the  efforts  to  provide 
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equality  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  It  has  been  a  difficult  prob- 
lem— and  a  problem  that  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  geographical  area.  I  com- 
mend these  Senators  for  exposing  the 
problem  and  for  obtaining  the  focus  of 
the  Nation. 

But  perhaps  even  more  outstanding  as 
I  already  indicated  was  the  achievement 
of  Senator  Mondale  in  successfully  es- 
tablishing a  select  committee  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  It  was  in  the  success 
of  his  proposal  that  the  Senate  may  take 
its  greatest  pride.  I  look  forward  to  the 
forthcoming  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  so  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  equal  and  nondiscriminatory 
educational  opportunities  can  be  im- 
proved throughout  the  land.  I  think  the 
American  people  will  welcome  this  en- 
deavor. 

With  the  success  of  this  measure  I  am 
proud  to  say.  the  Senate  has  now  dis- 
posed of  33  major  pieces  of  legislation 
since  It  convened  just  1  month  ago  to- 
day. Needless  to  say,  I  am  gratified  by 
this  record.  It  ht«  been  a  truly  remark- 
able beginning  for  a  session  and  one 
that,  in  my  judgment,  has  already  set 
the  tone  for  the  days  and  weeks  and 
months  ahead.  I  wish  to  thank  every 
Member  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  cooiseratlon  and  assistsmce.  It  has 
made  possible  our  great  success  to  date 
and  I  am  most  grateful. 

Finally,  so  that  the  record  will  stand 
complete,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  showing  the 
legislative  achievements  for  this  first 
month  of  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Dairy  Products  Donation. 

Egg  Products  Inspection  Act. 

International  Animal  Quarantine  Station. 

Tom.ito  Promotion  Through  Paid  Advertis- 
ing. 

Continuing  Appropriations  through  Febru- 
ary 28,  1970. 

Foreign  Aid  Appropriations.  1970. 

Labor-HEW  Appropriations,  1970,  confer- 
ence report. 

Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act. 

Organized  Crime  Control  Act. 

Marine  Corps  Band  Director  and  Assistant 
Director. 

Naval  Flight  Officers'  Command. 

Savings  Deposit  Program  for  Certain  Uni- 
form Services  Members.  I 

Selection  Boards.  | 

Transportation  to  Home  Ports. 

Credit  Unions — Independent  Agency 
Status. 

Federal  National  Mortgage.  Association. 

Air  Pollution  Interstate  Oo^pact  between 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

Railroad  Retirement. 

Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  Federal  Office 
Buildings. 

Tribute  to  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  and 
Allied  World  War  n  Victory  In  Europe. 

International  Clergy  Week. 

Mineral  Industry  Week. 

Discriminatory  State  Taxation  of  Inter- 
state Carriers. 

AoceeslblUty  of  Public  FaelUtles  to  Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 


Shipper's  Recovery  of  a  Reasonable  Attor- 
ney's Pee. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act. 

Foreign  Service  Retirement  System  Adjust- 
ments. 

Legislation  to  Implement  the  Convention 
on  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of  Foreign 
Arbitral  Awards. 

American  Prisoners  of  War  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Clean  Waters  for  America  Week. 

International  Petroleum  Exposition. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  highly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  for  the  splen- 
did way  in  which  he  handled  himself  as 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill.  As  one 
who  took  part  in  some  of  the  contested 
amendments,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  him  closely.  His  intentions  are 
fine.  His  capacity  is  truly  great.  He  was 
well  prepared  on  all  aspects  of  the  bill. 
We  did  not  get  into  much  that  he  was 
not  prepared  for.  I  believe  that  he  has 
rendered  the  Senate  a  distinct  and  valu- 
able service  and  I  want  to  thank  him  as 
one  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  thank  the  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 

As  always,  he  was  well  prepared. 

As  usual,  he  was  this  time,  too.  I  thank 
him  also,  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worked  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  addition  to 
which,  he  is  a  very  dear,  personal  friend 
of  mine. 

As  a  Senator,  I  commend  him  highly 
for  his  splendid  handling  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  did  so  with 
the  greatest  tact,  diplomacy,  and  grace 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  how  to  get  a  bill  passed 
through  the  Senate. 

As  a  friend,  I  took  a  great  deal  of 
pride  and  derived  so  much  satisfaction 
from  the  way  in  which  he  comported 
himself  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  desire  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  junior  colleague,  Mr.  Pell. 

I  have  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
patience  he  exhibited  over  the  past  few 
days. 

Let  me  say  that,  insofar  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  is  concerned,  it  was 
never  challenged.  It  w£is  really  an  exer- 
cise in  civil  rights  and  was  a  little  bit 
apart  from  the  bill  as  such. 

My  colleague,  Mr,  Pell,  has  rendered 
yeoman  service  to  the  Senate  and  he  de- 
serves the  plaudits  of  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Indeed,  it  should  be  noted,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  my  staff,  that  this  is  the  larg- 
est education  bill  ever  to  pass  either  body- 
Just  because  a  bill  is  gargantuan  does 
not  necessarily  commend  it,  of  and  by 
itself,  but  I  know  that  it  will  do  the  job 
for  America's  children  in  terms  of  the 
Federal  role  which  needs  to  be  carried 
out. 


Unless  Members  are  astounded  by  the 
figures,  let  me  point  out  that  there  are 
triggering  mechanisms  in  the  bill  which 
can  only  come  into  effect  when  money 
rates  of  aid  to  schools  are  achieved.  And 
so  the  figures  which  cumulatively  seem 
to  be  much  greater  than  they  really  are, 
when  we  remember  that  the  HEW  appro- 
priation represents  a  $19  billion  appro- 
priation, then  the  figures  which  could 
otherwise  sound  overwhelming  come 
somewhat  into  focus. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleagues  very  much  for  their  unde- 
served but  kind  words. 

I  must  say  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee,  has  helped 
and  supported  me  .so  much  in  the  areas 
of  my  lack  of  knowledge,  which  are 
msmy.  I  stand  not  only  as  his  friend  and 
partner,  but  have  considerable  gratitude 
to  him. 

I  also  thank  those  of  my  other  col- 
leagues who  helped  me,  because  I  am  not 
as  well  groimded  on  civil  rights  as  I 
would  like  to  have  been.  I  would  say  that 
I  have  had  a  crash  course  in  the  last  5 
days.  I  am  most  grateful  to  them  and 
particularly  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  for  his  assistance, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale) has  helped  me  a  great  deal  in  man- 
aging this  bill,  I  also  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
for  the  grace  and  fairness  with  which  he 
pressed  his  amendments.  We  worked 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  try 
to  allocate  the  time  as  equitably  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  cannot  finish  without  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  those  who  do  the  real  work.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  counsel  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  Stephen  Wexler  and 
also  of  Richard  Smith.  Both  of  these  men 
have  given  unstintingly  of  themselves 
and  of  their  knowledge.  And  the  fact 
that  they  both  have  been  married  in  the 
very  recent  past  has  not  diverted  them 
from  their  immense  help  to  me  and  hard 
work. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  exoress 
my  appreciation  to  my  two  assistants. 
Roy  Millenson.  who  is  the  committee 
staff  member  in  respect  of  education, 
and  Mrs.  Pat  Shakow,  who  Is  my  staff 
assistant  with  respect  to  civil  rights. 
They  worked  very  hard  and  well. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  in  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation to  those  Senators  with  whom 
we  contended — the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. They  worked  and  cooperated  with 
us  to  get  the  bill  out,  even  though  we  may 
have  disagreed. 

I  should  also  like  to  thank  the  members 
of  our  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty), 
who,  incidentally,  is  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Education  Subcommitee,  suid  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  took  a 
great  interest.  I  include  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  I  express  my 
gratitude. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
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watched  with  great  admiration  the  way 
my  two  fellow  tennis  players  have  passed 
the  ball  back  and  lorth.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  diversion,  but  there 
never  seemed  to  te  a  question  of  whether 
we  were  authorizing  too  much  money 
Somehow  or  other,  we  avoided  the  fact 
that  S35  bUlion  is  involved  in  the  bUl. 

I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  bill.  I  think 
the  committee  has  gone  about  balancmg 
the  matter  and  putting  the  funds  where 
they  should  be. 

I  can  recall  that,  when  I  ran  for  office 
the  first  time  In  Illinois,  the  question 
was  often  put  to  me— which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  trap— "Where  do  you  stand 
on  aid  to  education?"  When  I  said  that 
I  was  for  it.  I  found  that  I  lost  more 
votes  by  my  answer.  And  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  community  there  that  does 
not  need  the  money  to  help  the  chU- 
dren  in  many  areas. 

I  commend  the  Senators  for  the  excel- 
lent job  they  have  done. 
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OUR  SUPPORT  LEVEL  OF  THE 

VS.  TROOPS  IN  NATO 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
hour  tomorrow  that  the  majority  leader 
has  so  generously  provided  for  me.  I  in- 
tend to  address  myself  to  the  problem  of 
our  support  level  of  the  US.  troops  in 

NATO. 

Yesterday,  the  President  in  a  remark- 
able message  called  for  an  adjustment 
in  the  balance  of  "burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities" between  the  United  States  and 
our  NATO  allies. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  today  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Secretary  Da- 
vid Kennedy,  ip  his  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic   Committee   said; 

We  are  seeking  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution in  the  burden  of  mutual  defense  ex- 
penditures 

I  was  pleased  also  that  Chairman 
Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  Wednesday  Indicated  very 
forceful'y  that  the  offset  loan  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made  are  totally 
unsatisfactory  In  effect,  they  can  be 
called  phony  loan  arrangements  to  tem- 
porarily defer  the  agony  of  paying  for 
our  troops  in  NATO. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  Germans  and 
paying  them  interest  on  Itr— market  in- 
terest rates  in  some  cases,  in  order  to 
provide  funds  for  the  common  defense  of 
Europe. 

I  intend  to  address  myself  tomorrow 
to  that  subject  and  would  be  grateful 
to  have  any  other  Senators  who  want  to 
express  views  on  the  same  subject  to 
Join  with  me  at  that  time. 


THE  HUNGER  PROBLEM 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
hungry  peoirie  in  Chicago.  East  St.  Louis, 
and  in  many  other  urban  and  rural 
areas  in  America.  Doctors  know  them  by 
their  swollen  stom«u:hs.  iron  deficien- 
cies, stunted  growth,  rickets,  and  lead 
paint  poiscnmg.  Teachers  know  them  by 
their  listlessness  in  school,  their  inabil- 
ity to  pay  attention,  to  learn.  Social 
workers  know  them  by  their  homes,  their 


empty  refrigerators,  their  welfare  appli- 
cations. 

These  are  hungry  children,  pregnant 
mothers,  elderly  men  and  women.  In 
Chicago,  they  are  people  who  live  in  the 
inner  city  where  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  38.5  out  of  1,000—75  percent 
higher  than  in  Chicago's  nonpoverty 
areas.  They  are  people  who  work  but  still 
do  not  earn  enough  for  food.  They  can 
work  8  hours  a  day.  5  days  a  week.  50 
weeks  a  year  at  the  minimum  wage  and 
still  have  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level.  They  are  people  who  receive  food 
stamps  and  people  who  cannot  afford 
them,  welfare  recipients  who  are  expect- 
ed to  allocate  only  26  cents  for  each  meal 
they  eat. 

No  one  in  Chicago  really  knows  how 
many  hungry  people  there  are  since  no 
one  has  taken  an  accurate  count.  But 
there  are  estimates  of  at  least  200.000 
chUdren  and  100.000  elderly  who  are 
malnourished  but  still  managing  to 
exist  in  the  city. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  once  again  learned 
firsthand  about  these  people.  A  doctor 
from  a  Chicago  hospital  called  my  office 
in  search  of  food  for  six  children  he  was 
treating   for   malnutrition    These  were 
children  who  needed  food  at  once,  more 
food  than  could  be  purchased  with  food 
stamps— if    their   families   could    afford 
food  sumps.  We  found  food  for  these 
children  through  volunteer  agencies.  But 
we  also  discovered  that,  for  the  many 
hungry  children  like  these  six,  there  is 
no  food  in  Chicago  available  to  them. 
Chicago  does  have  a  food  stamp  program 
which  assists  approximately  35  percent 
of  their  AFDC  families  and  30  percent 
of  their  other  welfare  recipients  It  does 
have  a  rapidly  growing  school  lunch  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  nourishing  meal 
to  approximately  115,000  children  a  day. 
Chicago  even  has  an  emergency  relief 
program  that  provides  a  food  voucher 
to  the  poor  in  case  of  disaster— the  cost 
of   the   voucher,    however,    is   deducted 
from  the  recipients  next  welfare  check. 
And  now,  after  nearly  a  year  of  negotia- 
tions and  planning.  Chicago  has  a  nas- 
cent OEO  food  voucher  pilot  program. 
Unfortunately,  this  program  only  serves 
children   under   1   year  old  in  a  single 
small  welfare  district  in  the  city. 

What  Chicago  does  not  have  now  is  a 
supplemenUry  food  program  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  food  stamps,  do  not 
receive  a  school  lunch,  cannot  stretch 
their  welfare  checks  to  buy  food  once 
the  rent.  heat,  doctor,  and  electricity  blUs 
are  paid. 

We  had  such  a  program  In  Chicago  in 
the  early  1930s  during  the  Great  De- 
pression and  it  made  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  my  family  had  food  for 
meals  or  not.  Such  a  program  was  reln- 
stltuted  In  Chicago  last  year  for  less 
than  a  month.  But  the  demands  for  par- 
ticipation were  apparently  very  great 
for  the  program.  It  was  difficult  to  ad- 
minister and  was  quickly  abandoned  to 
the  great  harm  of  those  who  most  needed 
help. 

The  rest  of  Cook  County  has  such  a 
supplemenUry  food  program  operated 
through  the  OEO  office.  This.  too.  Is  a 
new  program  which  took  many  months 
to  esUblish.  But  It  provides  milk.  Juice, 
cereal,  eggs,  and  other  food  to  children 


6  and  under.  The  program  has  been 
functional  since  last  Thanksgiving  and 
Is  already  serving  3,500  children. 

We  may  well  ask  why  Chicago  does 
not  move  more  effectively  to  feed  its 
hungry.  We  can  even  point  fingers  and 
set  the  blame.  However,  that  would  solve 
very  little  for  I  suspect  that  Chicago  Is 
not  much  different  or  much  worse  than 
other  large  urban  areas  with  hungry 
poor— too  financially  pressed,  too  riddled 
with  redUpe  to  seek  out  and  feed  Its 
malnourished. 

The  Chicago  situation  Is.  In  part,  an 
indictment  of  our  existing  methods  for 
dealing  with  poverty  and  hunger.  We 
cannot  solve  these  problems  with  a  food 
sump  program  that  is  too  expensive  for 
the  poor  to  afford,  that  does  not  provide 
free  stamps  for  the  most  needy.  We  can- 
not solve  these  problems  with  a  com- 
modity distribution  program  that  can- 
not be  implemented  in  an  area  which 
operates  a  stamp  program.  Certainly  an 
AFDC  program  with  payments  that  vary 
from  SUte  to  SUte  and  a  myriad  of  spe- 
cial programs  are  not  the  solution. 

We  need  reform.  This  is  the  lesson  of 
Chicago.  Better  programs,  a  guaranteed 
level  of  family  assistance,  a  principle 
supported  by  the  Nixon  administration's 
welfare  reform  program,  jobs,  and  job 
training  are  the  solutions  to  eliminating 
hunger  and  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  make  bet- 
ter provision  for  helping  our  poor  and 
our  hungry  we  will  be  doing  more  than 
cheating  our  children  in  Chicago,  East 
St  Louis,  and  other  urban  and  rural 
populations  of  the  country.  We  will  be 
hurting  ourselves,  depriving  our  society 
of  people  who  could  be  productive,  who 
could  contribute  to  its  future  growth. 

Mr  President,  on  February  15.  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  described  the  efforts 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  combat  hunger. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LACK-or-Pmooa«8s  RiPoaT  in  CrrT's  War 

ON  HuNcca 
This  la  a  progress  report  on  the  war  on 
hunger  In  Chicago. 

Lack  of  progress  might  better  describe  It. 

Persons  long  concerned  with  the  problem 

agree    little    has    been    accomplished    since 

Mayor  Daley  promised  to  "put  food  on  the 

table"  nearly  10  months  ago. 

The  only  sizable  step  has  been  a  tenfold 
increase  In  the  number  of  children  receiving 
free  school  lunches.  And  this  program  Is  In 
danger  of  running  out  of  funds. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  leader  of  Operation 
Breadbasket,  which  U  in  the  second  phase 
of  lt»  antlhunger  campaign,  says,  "People 
have  moved  from  disinterest  to  concern,  but 
hungry  people  have  not  been  fed." 

Mayor  Daley's  emergency  food  program, 
begun  May  12.  was  turned  over  to  the  Cook 
County  Department  of  Public  Aid  after  38 
days  of  operation  In  the  city's  14  Urban 
Progress  centers.  Since  then  the  public  aid 
offloe  at  70  E.  21st  has  been  open  evenings 
and  weekends  to  Issue  disbursing  orders  to 
people  In  immediate  need  of  food. 

Under  this  program.  11.420  people  applied 
for  food  between  Aug  4  and  Jan.  5.  Disburs- 
ing orders  totaling  tUg.STS  were  issued  to 
9  263  persons  Some  35  per  cent  already  were 
on  public  assistance  Unless  they  ran  out  of 
food  for  a  catastrophic  reason,  such  as  flre 
or  robbery,  the  amount  they  received  was 
deducted  from  their  next  welfare  check. 
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Mrs.  Virginia  Stevens,  a  West  Side  widow 
active  In  the  welfare  rlghu  movement,  took  a 
neighbor  who  had  been  robbed  to  the  21st 
St.  office  on  a  recent  Friday. 

"We  got  there  before  they  closed,  but  there 
was  a  long  line  and  they  told  us  we  would 
have  to  come  back  tomorrow.  1  told  them 
she  didn't  have  any  food  In  her  house,  but 
they  said  they  had  already  served  160  people 
that  night  and  they  couldn't  take  any  more. 
They  turned  away  two  families  that  night." 

Mrs.  Pauline  Perlsee,  a  community  repre- 
sentative for  the  Plske  School  in  Woodlawn. 
sees  many  children  come  to  school  hungry 
because  their  families  are  oat  of  food.  She 
helps  the  families  with  money  from  a  school 
talTy  apple  fund,  but  she  doesn't  send  them 
to  21st  St. 

"When  the  mayor  armounced  hU  program. 
I  thought  It  would  be  wonderful.  I  sent 
people  to  the  Woodlawn  Urban  Progress  Cen- 
ter until  I  foimd  out  they  would  deduct 
the  money  from  their  next  welfare  check. 
That  means  they  would  run  out  of  food 
again  next  month." 

Box  cars  of  nutrlUous  food  packages  are 
delivered  monthly  to  a  warehouse  on  the 
South  Side.  The  food  Is  free  from  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  but  It  Ls  not  for  Chi- 
cago. The  Coc*  Coxmty  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  distributing  the  food 
since  Thanksgiving  to  needy  suburban  fam- 
ilies under  a  supplementaJ  food  plan  re- 
jected by  the  city. 

The  city's  alternative  plan,  a  pilot  certifi- 
cate program,  started  Feb.  2  on  the  South 
Side.  It  provides  nUlk,  cereal  and  baby 
formula  ( the  county  program  provides  about 
15  food  Items)  to  pregnant  and  nursing 
mothers  and  Infants  up  to  age  1  ( the  county 
program  goes  up  to  age  6 ) .  In  its  first  week 
of  operation  In  the  Kenwood  and  Midway 
district  offices  of  Public  Aid,  101  mothers  ap- 
plied and  93  were  accepted. 

The  city  esUmated  that  3,000  to  6,000 
mothers  In  the  area  would  qualify  for  the 
program,  but  the  5th  Ward  Citizens  Com- 
mittee calls  the  figures  "groMly  Inadequate." 
It  reports  that  there  are  10,000  mothers  and 
children  on  public  aid  In  the  area  and  many 
others  not  on  public  aid  who  would  also 
be  eUglble. 

On  Dec.  30,  Mayor  Daley  called  on  the  Chi- 
cago Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity  to 
establish  a  permanent  program  to  eliminate 
hunger.  Since  then,  the  city  agency  of  the 
U.S.  war  on  poverty  has  been  knocking  on 
doors  to  Identify  the  hungry,  but  has 
launched  no  prop'am  to  feed  them.  The 
names  are  turned  over  to  the  mayor's  office. 

CCUO  received  $325,000  In  federal  money 
last  spring  to  administer  Mayor  Daley's 
emergency  food  program.  A  total  of  $137.- 
000  was  spent  on  the  brogram.  and  city  of- 
ficials can't  explain  what  happened  to  the 
rest  of  the  money. 

An  ordinance  to  establish  a  department 
of  nutritional  needs  Is  still  In  the  miscellany 
subcommittee  of  the  dty  Finance  Commit- 
tee, where  It  was  referred  last  fall.  Tlie 
$5,000,000  proposal  would  create  50  sites 
where  hungry  people  can  get  three  hot  meals 
a  day,  food  to  prepare  at  home  and  help  with 
job,  medical,  psychological  and  educational 
problems. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BELLMON  OF  OKLAHOMA 
TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  tomorrow 
morning,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
( Mr.  Bellmon  ) ,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  as  per 
the  previous  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
JOINT  INDUSTRY  PROMOTION  OF 
PRODUCTS  IN  CERTAIN  IN- 
STANCES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  631.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
860)  to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Relations  Act,  1947,  to 
permit  employer  contributions  for  joint 
Industry  promotion  of  products  in  cer- 
Uin  insUnces.  * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Friday, 
February  20,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATTONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  19. 1970: 
The  Judiciary 

Howard  B.  Turrentlne,  of  California,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California,  vice  Fred  Kunzel,  deceased. 
Office  of  Economic  Opporttjnitt 

Albert   E.   Abrahams,  of  Maryland,   to   be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic   Opportunity,    vice    Oenevleve    Blatt. 
resigned. 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Aoenct 

Vice  Adm.  John  Marshall  Lee,  U.S.  Navy,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
vice  Lt.  Gen.  John  J.  Davis. 


In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapters  35  and  837,  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Bailey,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Arkansas  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.   Gen.  ilJharles  W.   Sweeney,   011-16- 
8121FG.  Massachusetts  Air  National  Guard. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  W.  Carter.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Ten- 
nessee Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  William  H.  Pendleton,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
California  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Robert  S.  Peterson.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Minnesota  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  George  H.  Taylor,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Utah  Air  National  Guard. 

In  the  Ahmt. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  Ueu- 
tenant,  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286. 
3287.  3288.  and  3290: 

Agullar,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Ainslle,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albright.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albright.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander,  Buford  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allred.  Kenneth  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Angelos.  Daniel  NMN.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Angerman,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anthony.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Antonelli.  Albert^:.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  Herbert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnao,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Asher,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aubrey.  William  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Babes.  Fred  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BaUey,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baisch.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Wilson,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balkus,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ballottl,  John  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barclay.  Bernays  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes.  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnett,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnhlll.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barratt,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baskln.  Thomas  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bast,  Albert  J.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bates,  Barry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beal.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beauchamp.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beccue,  Boyd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bedell,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beck.  Allen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beck,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beck.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell,  Theodore  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berdy.  Andrew  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berglel,  Julius  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bernier,  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berriman,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Best.  Hilton  r.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beto,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beverly,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bickel.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bickford.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bisdorf ,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop,  Oeoi^e  F.,  HI  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black.  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  James  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackburn,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blacklock,  Ward  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blanco.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blount.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blink.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boehman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boesenberg,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohlen.  Paul  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Booker,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Booth.  L*nce  E  .  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouck.  Grant  S  .  45«-73-3Ma 
Boulal.  Carlton  J  .  l3ft-3»-ai07 
Bower*.  WllUam  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle.  Richard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle.  Vincent  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Bushman .  Gary  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Dunn.  Richard  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durkln.  Denis  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depue  Ronald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dexter.  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kuykendail.   Richard   W..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labrecque.  Norman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lachance,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Haye.  PhlUp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lahnsteln,  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lalho.  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamar,  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster.   Francis   R  ,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane.  Ernest  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langer.  Joe  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langmeaser,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lashley,  WllUam  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawson.  Richard  H..  1  lO-W-5506. 

Lebo.  Craig  D.,  165-38-078»r- 

Lelnlnger.  John  J.  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leister.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lentz.  Jon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leptlch.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leu.  Albert  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Levltan.  Lance  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uebeck,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LUe,  Jackson  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndjord,  Jon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lindsay.  WUUam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndsey,  WllUam  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ungval.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Little.  James  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uoyd,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Locklear.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lockley,  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loftln,  WllUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long.  Chrtstopher  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Looi>.  Patrick  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lopez,  WllUam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Love,  Thomas  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LuBhbough.  Ross  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lyman.  Phillip  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mackey,  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mackey.  Jon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maertens.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magelky.  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magerl,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magowan.  WlUalm  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manning.  Frank  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mannlon,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Markham,  Rodney  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marshall.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marsh.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marshall.  Johnny  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Masch.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mastrorocco,  Michael  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mathlas.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matthews.  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maynard,  Wayne  Kent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCain.  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCann.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mccarty.  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAsklU.  John  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClary,  James  F.,  448  48  4879. 


McCuUough,  Bobby  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDade,  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee.  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGllvray.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGinn.  Gregory,  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrew.  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcllhenny,  John  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McIUwaln.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzie.  Cecil  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKltrlck,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLlnn,  John  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMillan,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeil.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeill,  Daniel  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWhorter,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mears,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Megahey,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mehaffey,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mengle.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meservy.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mldgete,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Archibald  S.,  IH,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  George  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Modlca,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monk.  Marvin  E.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montgomery,  Wesley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moorman.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moose.  Shaun  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moreno,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MorrlU.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrow.  Furman  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mudd,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mueller,  Charles  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mohl.  Sladen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulrhead.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munch,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muzzy.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Naebr,  Lawrence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nalley,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Napper.  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Narwold,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nash,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nastawa,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nauck,  WllUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newell,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlcholaldes,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicole.  Joseph  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nldel.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlmmich,  Geoffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlxdorff,  James  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norsworthy,  Levator,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nypaver,  Stephen,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Brien,  Raymond  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Connor,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Odeen,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Okada.  Ranceford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OUver,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olsen,  Dennis  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson.  Edward  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oltman,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OTlelUy.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ormes.  Ashton  H.  .2 14-54- 1343. 

Ornlck,  Donald  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orr,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

0"SuUlvan,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palbus,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pankey.  Laney  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Bruce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parkot,  Sean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parson,  Jerome  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paslerb.  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patten.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perez,  Franklin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pernell,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peters.  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pettlt,  Morris  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peyton,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

POzenmayer.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phelps,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pleffer.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pletsch,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Pitt,  Ernest  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plant,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogge,  PhlUp  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomey,  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponlcbtera,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope.  OrvlUe  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popek,  Edward  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PorceUl,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PosplcU,  MarUn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prewett,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Brian  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlddy.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purtymun,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pusey,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PutU,  Anthony  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quesenberry,  Gordon  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn,  Vincent  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radabaugh.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rauscher,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawe.  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reamey,  Gerald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reardon,  Joseph  D.,  053^8-2613. 
Reich,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relsenweber,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Clark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchter,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcker,  WUUam  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rigg.  Howard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rigsby.  Charles  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rippe.  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivers,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robarge,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Michal  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RobitaiUe,  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RockwfU,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roecker,  Frederick  C,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogala.  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RolUson,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rouquie,  Gabriel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roppo.  PhUlp  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowell,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruef ,  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rummer,  James  M.-,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  John,  James,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SaUnon,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salone,  Eddie  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanford.  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sankovich.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
5antini,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sayles.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scagnettl,  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarlnge,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaab,  Anthony  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schade,  George  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schauer,  Zane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schilling.  Ronnie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmotzer,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scboomaker,  Eric  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schorr.  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scbuler,  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuster,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Searcy,  Van  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeaweU,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sedlacek.  RandeU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severance,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shanahan,  WUUam  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Claude  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan,  Regis  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheridan,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood,  Byrne  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shogan,  Alexander  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slckler.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siedor,  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siena,  PhlUp  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Clyde  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Harvey  O.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  Fred  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Slnal.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slndelar.  D«vld  F  .  505-««-«184. 
Ske«s.  Joseph  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sledgr.  Scott  D  .  535-46  5903. 
Smalscr.  Rob«rt  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  George  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Julian  O  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Thomas  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Thomas  E  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smlthvman.  Lee  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snoddv.  Warren  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sor?.  Olenn  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sparks.  Burnlce  E  .  Jr  .  56&-80-3887. 
Sparks.  Charles  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sparrow.  Ber>l  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speck.  Daniel  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Speed.  Johnathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  Robert  D  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sperberg.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splvey.  David  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalllngs.  Richard  H  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starun.  Alexis  O  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staudacher.  Randall  J..  533-46-394S. 
Stein.  Frederick  P  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sthymmel.  Terry  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlnson.  Douglas  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlth.  James  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stokes.  Ernest,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Dennis  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strang.  Bruce  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strickland.  Roger  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strong.  Patrick  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strub.  Joseph  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sublett.  Joe  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sultan.  Steven  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summey.  Edwin  W..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swartz.  Douglas  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tally.  Stephen  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Elz*  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Larry  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Tyler  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teears.  Gary  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  John  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  John  E..  529-58  0460 
Thomson.  Ronald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrash.  Terry  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Threadgold.  Donald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Threet.  Allan  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tburner.  Christopher  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toler.  Terence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomllnson.  Dale  H..  0I4-4O-1534. 
Tomnltz.  Don*ld  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tompklna.  Samuel  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tooley,  James  E  .  061-4O-2964 
Toye.  Russell  H  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tressa.  George  M  .  532^46-3697. 
Trimble.  Lee  S..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlnkle.  Edwin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlplett.  Grady  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler.  Roderlc  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cecke.  Denla  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unger.  Thomas  M    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ubran.  Ronald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urbanskl.  Dennis  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valenzuela.  Alfred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanalrsdale.  Michael  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Exel.  John  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varsolona.  Frank  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan.  John  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Velasquez.  Joae  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velten.  Lee  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vera.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Verbanlck.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUlars.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vockel.  Stewart  M..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VOBe.  Thomas  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vovakes.  Michael  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wa«er.  Stephen  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wall.  Robert  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace  Hugh  V..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallln?ford.  Dana  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Thomas  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren.  Michael  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wataon.  Ramon  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherford.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  David  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  DennU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Weaver.  Ronald  Ward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  Sterling  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weldemann.  Hartmut,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir.  Larry  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsenfluh.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenstrup.  Steven  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Robert  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whall.  Douglas  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whatley.  Lynn  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheat.  Ronald  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker.  Clarence  P  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  David  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wick.  Patrick  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlenckowskl.  Charles  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllczek.  Adam  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUke.  William  X  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklns.  Robert  M..  429  86-9508 
Williams.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Richard  K  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Crofton  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Roy  L  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnkel.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmterboer.  Terr>-  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters.  Earl  R  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WItherel.  Jeffrey  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WltUlf.  Lance.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wtttman.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolcott.  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff.  William  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woyansky.  John  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wren.  Kenneth  A  .  444-5O-8209 
Wright.  William  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wubbenhorst.  Peter  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt.  Bruce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yale.  Olenn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teager.  Don  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tesensky.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ninen.  Frank  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Frederick  W  .  522  66-3623. 
Zahler.  James  W  .  U.  069  36-8079. 
Zahuranclk.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zastrow.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  dlstlngulsh<^d  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3106.  3283. 
3384.  3386.  3387.  3288.  and  3290: 

Ackerman.  Gary  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adatr.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Adams.  David  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Adams.  Richard  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams.  Roy  H  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Affolter.  Dennis  C  .  500^52-9438. 

Altken.  David  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Allbrttten.  William  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen.  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allmond.  Elgin  L  .  230  66  5344 

Alvarez.  Jose  M  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amlgh.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ammerman.  Charles  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Carroll  S  .  322-28  6264. 

Anderson.  Mark  E  .  536  78  8539 

Andrew.  Seymour  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anthony.  Joseph  S  .  439-90  9830 

Anthonv.  Robert  L.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arabian.  Donald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnn.  Alvah.  C.  337-63  3638 

Ashlev.  William  I..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Atchison.  Edward.  53O-64-06S4. 

Austin.  James  J  .  Jr  .  585  13-0598. 

Bachey.  John.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bacon.  John  H..  016^0^  0134. 

Bailey.  Kevin  D..  388  48  9837 

Bailey.  Rolwrt  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey.  Tommy  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balne.  William  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barlow.  Cecil  G..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes.  William  O  ,  331  64-7636. 

Barratt.  William  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baumusch.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bayley.  Eric  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beach.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beard.  Lawrence  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Beaver.  Charles  S  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker.  Douglas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bedlngton.  Randy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bee.  David  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belen.  Frederick  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bell.  Alan  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Michael  E.  415  74-7915. 
Bentham.  Jack  E  .  233  38-2210 
Benzie.  John  P  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergant.  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Frederick  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Paul  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Besse.  Charles  A  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btddle.  Walter  B.  222  30  5974. 
Blegelelsen.  Joseph  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blen.  Harvey  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birdsong.  Leonard  W.  Jr.  411  80-4398. 
Blrkett.  Jeffrey  C  .  031-36  0589 
Birmingham.  Stephen  M  .  057-38  6845. 
Bishop.  Clarence  T  .  219-52  4066 
Blanchneld.  Francis  J  .  Jr  .  149  36-0503. 
Bogackl.  Prank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogle.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonaluto.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  Van  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowersox.  Philip  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowra.  Kenneth  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brallsford.  John  E..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bralnard.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt.  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannon.  Delbert  M..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannon.  Johnny  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breedlove.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breguet.  John  L.  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenner.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Thomas  G  .  521  68-4369. 
Brewer.  Travis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Walter  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bricking.  Raymond  A..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brldgeman.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briscoe.  Bamngton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brokenburr.  Jesse  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Malcolm  H..  135-40^9113. 
Brown.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley.  Daniel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buechele.  Leroy  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buehler.  Lawrence  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burden.  Raymond  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burllngame.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton.  Richard  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busby.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busch.  Aaron.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buxton.  Roger  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B>Td.  Jerome  W  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabral.  Lester  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callse.  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan.  Charles  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canavarro.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cappello.  Joseph  P  .  153-40-566S. 
Carberry.  Edmund  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Card.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garden.  William  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlddl.  Alan  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Kurt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlno.  Donald  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carreker.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson.  John  C.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Darrell  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Kevin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadderdon.  Steven  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalalre.  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambllss.  Cornellous  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champion.  Darl  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  Jonathan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry.  Rusaell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlarl.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christ.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clpolla.  Russel  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifford.  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coakley,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Allen  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coley.  Herbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cone.  Anthony  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Cook.  Arthur  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Levi.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correla.  James  R.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cossette.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooton,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottier,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotton.  John  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covlello.  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Roger  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  Brian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croke.  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crossman.  Warren  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowther,  Otis  C.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curasl.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curro,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darling.  Dudley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darnell.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darragh.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Douglas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degategno.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degenhardt.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degnan.  John  M.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degnan.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delahanty.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Del  Oallo.  Joseph  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dellsl.  Anthony  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demos.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demshur.  Paul  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denny.  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denny.  Frank  J  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derola.  Dale  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickenson.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl.  Louis  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlfranco.  Nicholas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dormuth.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdy.  Carlton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drewnlak.  Daniel  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Driver.  Andrew  H.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugre.  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Du  Mais,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunphy.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupuy.  Homer  J.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durvln  Garland  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easter.  Cedric  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Echols.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Steven  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eggum.  Gregory  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eller.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsman.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elklns.  Elton  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emanuele.  Andrew  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emlg.  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernest  Frank  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evers.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parnham.  Charles  W.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrell.  William  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenton.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  William  M.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peyk.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plalkowskl.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plghtmaster,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUbey.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnamore,  Archie.  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ptnk,  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnnlcum.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plrster,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Alfred  J  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster.  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fountain  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frasher,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredrlckson.  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  David  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prel  Christopher  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlnk.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pry.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Puller.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pultz,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pusselman.  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaffln,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gafney.  Nell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gahagen.  David  R  .  521-70-^286. 
Gaither.  Douglas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gale.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gale.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallion.  Lloyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garvin,  Wayne  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gass.  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gauntner.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  N^lliam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geler,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry.  Wllbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  Dewey  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glerl.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olgllottl,  Benjamin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glnn.  Floyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleason.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goad.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godwin,  WlUlam  A.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golns.  Glenn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gooch,  Rex  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goode.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gooklns.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodlette,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gower.  Daniel  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grady.  PhUlp  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  Kerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreenwell.  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlese.  Dwayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orimth,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes.  Jodie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oritton.  Danny  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grltton.  Mark  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guild.  Jeffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guill.  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ounn.  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackett.  Craig  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackler.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagans.  Harold  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hager.  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannum.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Clayton  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartland,  Raymond  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartmann,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Ben.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harze.  Clifford  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden.  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helm.  Flash  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Phillip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrickson.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henkel.  Herbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henon.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hidden.  Gregory  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlghberger.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUler.  Prank  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkle.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopg.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Camillus  W.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoggatt.  Lawrence  W.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohstadt.  Ray  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoke.  Roy  T.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holden,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hougland,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houser.  Chester  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  Jimmy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Leroy  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inashima.  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irish,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin.  Stehen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isa,  Milton  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivkovlch,  Walter.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Duane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janney.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeansonne,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffrey.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Jones,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyce.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kabealo.  Phillip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karr.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Lloyd  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kern.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerns.  Robert  E.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keyes.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klbler.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KiUackey,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kittle,  Richard  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knuth.  Russel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopff.  Peter  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozarovich,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kukich,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuntz,  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuster,  Thomas  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladner,  Carvin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lally.  John  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster,  William  F.,'  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawten.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larocca,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach,  James  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehner,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leigh.  Lewis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelsher.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenczyckl,  Joseph  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenhart,  Laurence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy.  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linder,  Robin.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd,  Glenn  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Scott  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lown,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lulk,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyles,  Ell  P..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackerell.  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPherson,  WlUlam  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloy,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manty,  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maupin,  Anthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays.  Odis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Donald  W.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaskey,  Andrew  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaskey.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McChrystal,  Herbert  J.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell.  Clarence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCracken.  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrimmon.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPetridge,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowan.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuire,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeython.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnstry,  Reginald  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMalns.  Ival  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMIUtan.  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNabb.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MONalr,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPherson.  Larry  G.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQuain.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McShea.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWhimiey.  Tod  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medford,  Thomas  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mefferd.  Alan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrill.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrill.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers.  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mifflin,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlksic.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Keith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moglla,  Ralph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monroe,  Harry  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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IiCoore.  Floyd  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  William  J  .  044-^^-3467. 
Morgan.  Emerson  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morns.  Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moaely.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MurcbUon.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Christopher  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  John  J..  Jr..  194-36-9«06. 
Muse.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napier.  Claude  S  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naujokas.  Jonas  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Theodore  J  .  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neubert.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumann.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  Bruce  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  John  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckerson.  Jame*  K  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolan.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowak.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nugeni.  George  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakley.  Randall  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrlen.  Warren  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Michael  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donovan.  Daniel  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Okonak.  Roger  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen.  Richard  P  .  531  48-4853. 
Osborne.  George  M  .  J29-66-0884 
Outchcunls.  Christy.  030  40-2463. 
Owens.  EUla  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page.  Everett  W..  Ul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paige.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Carl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panlccla.  WUllam  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pannepacker.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappas,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   MABTLANB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  FHIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state 
of  our  juvenile  and  adult  correctional 
institutions  is  often  cited  ais  a  principal 
cause  of  the  alarming  rate  of  recidivism 
in  the  coimtry.  Too  many  of  these  fa- 
cilities unfortunately  do  little  to  reha- 
bilitate prisoners  but.  rather,  turn  out 
more  proficient  criminals. 

If  we  can  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
repeaters  who  pass  through  our  criminal 
Justice  system  as  though  it  were  a  re- 
volving door,  we  will  have  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  saving  of  lives 
and  property. 

Since  the  House  of  Representatives 
created  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
some  8  months  ago,  the  committee  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  listen- 
ing to  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing legislation  to  improve  the  country's 
correctional  institutions. 

I  am  pleased  that  Chairman  Claude 
Pepper  has  announced  hearings  on  juve- 
nile crime  and  corrections  in  my  city  of 
Baltimore  on  March  12  and  13  as  part  of 
a  national  inquiry  into  this  critical  field. 

The  committee's  hearings  on  correc- 
tional and  rehabilitation  programs  has 
generated  comment  from  many  con- 
cerned persons  and  publications.  A  few 
articles  on  the  subject  follow: 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  18,  1969] 
Aftbk  Conviction 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger.  In  a  re- 
cent address  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, commented  ruefully  on  the  "elaborate 
procedure*"  American  courts  make  available 
to  defendants  and  their  counsel,  and  urged 
that  society  give  increased  attention  to 
what  happens  after  conviction.  It  seems 
sometimes  that  endless  consideration  Is 
ahown  a  defendant  on  a  criminal  charge — 
at  least  If  he  can  afford  expert  counsel  or 
If  he  is  notorious  enough  to  a'ttract  it.  But 
too  many  of  us  act  as  if  conviction  and  sen- 
tencing were  the  end  of  the  story. 

It  Isnt,  of  course.  It's  a  rare  convict  who 
does  not  leave  prison.  And  63  per  cent  of 
offenders  released  from  prison,  according  to 
the  FBI's  latest  annual  "Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports," are  again  arrested  within  five  years. 
As  Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  chairman  of  the 
House  select  committee  on  crime,  and  many 
others  have  said,  our  "correctional  programs 
Just  do  not  correct."  Reformatories  and 
penitentiaries  do  not  produce  much  reform 
or  penitence. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  In  his  address  to 
lawyers,  spoke  of  revised  sentencing  proce- 
dures, work-release  and  Umlted  confinement 
programs,  and  incentive  releases.  We  are 
sure  that  his  remarks  were  motivated  more 
by  a  desire  to  see  an  unsolved  problem 
mitigated  than  by  any  desire  to  "coddle" 
criminals.  It  could  be  that  the  same  offend- 
ers whose  lawyers  can  make  conviction 
deplorably  delayed  and  difficult  are,  after 
conviction,  encountering  too  few  rehabili- 
tating Influences  and  too  many  that  en- 
courage recidivism. 

We  have  a  penal  system  that  does  not 
produce  the  resulu  desired.  We  wUl  do  weU 


to  heed  the  chief  justice's  advice  to  con- 
sider possibilities  of  modifying  it  for  the 
better. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post] 

Clause  Pkppkb  Has  Seasoned  Views  on  Crime 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  Claude  Pepper  was 
serving  In  the  Senate,  conservatives  used  to 
regard  him  with  horror.  He  was  a  Uberal's 
Uberal.  with  a  tabasco  tongue  and  a  fiery  eye. 
In  1950,  when  defeat  knocked  him  off.  we 
shed  no  tears.  But  time  has  mellowed  the 
old  "Red"  Pepper.  Hell  be  69  next  week 
(September  9).  He's  now  serving  his  fourth 
term  in  the  House — one  of  only  a  few  score 
men  in  history  to  serve  first  in  the  Senate 
and  later  In  the  House — and  he's  doing  an 
especially  able  Job  in  the  field  of  crime  and 
punishment. 

With  no  further  introduction,  as  they  say 
on  the  chicken  salad  circuit,  let  me  offer  the 
floor  to  the  gentleman  from  Dade  County, 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  He  is  thlnldng  aloud  on  some  dis- 
maying truths  that  have  emerged  from  six 
weeks  of  hearings : 

"We  dldnt  need  these  bearings  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  that  crime  exists.  We 
all  know  too  well  that  the  fear  of  crime 
pervades  the  nation,  and  that  poUtlcal  can- 
didates are  being  elected  on  the  law  and 
order  banner.  The  real  message  from  our 
hearings  is  that  despite  this  omnipresent 
fear  and  the  public  outcry  for  law  and  order, 
we  are  doing  relatively  little  to  meet  the 
crime  problem. 

"A  real  paradox  exists.  While  we  all  clamor 
for  the  control  of  crime,  most  actions  that 
must  be  taken  are  apparently  among  the 
lowest  priorities  for  governmental  action. 
During  the  past  decade,  juvenile  crime  has 
had  an  alarming  Increase  out  of  aU  propor- 
tion with  the  increase  In  over-all  crime.  Ar- 
rests of  juveniles  for  narcotics  offenses  has 
increased  800  per  cent,  yet  Federal  expendl- 
tvires  for  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  control  received  a  mere  $5  million  ap- 
propriation last  year. 

"In  a  recent  column  touching  upon  the 
problem  of  recidivism  in  crime,  you  noted 
the  shocking  fact  that  many  prisoners  serve 
six  or  eight  terms.  We  can  agree,  I'm  afraid, 
that  some  of  these  are  beyond  even  the  best 
of  training  programs.  We  need  to  concen- 
trate more  effort  on  the  flrst  offender,  de- 
veloping some  vocational  as  well  as  moral 
standards  that  will  encourage  him  to  go 
straight. 

"Our  nation  has  no  national  or  sensible 
program  for  corrections  and  rehabilitation. 

"Our  correctional  programs  are  largely  a 
relic  of  another  age  They  Just  do  not  correct. 
We  have  been  told  by  many  experts  that 
youthful  offenders  would  be  better  off — and 
so  would  society — if  they  were  never  caught. 
It  is  an  abomination  that  a  society  that  con- 
secrates human  values  can  permit  the  sordid 
and  Inhuman  practices  that  take  place  in 
some  of  these  institutions. 

"There  is  no  more  Important  matter  in 
the  entire  criminal  Justice  system  than  the 
matter  of  corrections  and  rehabilitation.  Un- 
tU  recently,  the  problem  had  been  ignored  by 
the  federal  as  well  as  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Now  I  understand  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  about  to  unveil  a  new  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  corrections 
program,  apparently  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  with  the  entire 
program  being  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

"I  have  grave  reservations.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  create  a  new 
Independent  agency  which  coiUd  focus  en- 


tirely on  new  approaches  in  the  area  of  cor- 
rections. Such  an  agency  could  lead  the 
states,  counties  and  cities  out  of  the  medieval 
grip  of  penology  in  which  our  local  Jtirlsdlc- 
tlons  appear  to  be  mired. 

"I  suppose  that  the  heart  of  our  difficulties 
in  meeting  the  crime  problem  is  symptomatic 
of  what  besets  our  society  and  our  nation. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  monumental  na- 
tional {N-oblem  of  determining  priorities  for 
federal  action.  The  time  for  major  corrective 
action  is  long  overdue.  The  crime  problem 
can  be  met  only  by  resigning  ourselves  to  a 
massive  Federal  effort  Involving  a  large  Fed- 
eral expenditure.  Local  communities  have 
generally  reached  the  limits  of  their  financial 
resources.  .  .  ." 

The  iH'ospect  of  massive  federal  outlays  in 
an  area  of  state  and  local  resfwnslblUty  holds 
small  appeal,  but  Pepper  is  plainly  right. 
Those  in  Congress  who  holler  most  loudly  of 
crime  mtist  back  up  their  words  with  new 
infusions  of  money. 


[From  the  Providence  Journal.  Aug.  18. 1969] 
SoRST  Record 

More  attention  is  being  directed,  quite 
properly,  at  the  sorry  record  of  otir  prisons 
and  other  places  of  detention  in  rehabilitat- 
ing prisoners. 

Prisons  are  places  where  delinquents  and 
criminals  work  out  their  punishment.  But 
prisons  also  are  places  where  the  wayward 
are  supposed  to  be  straightened  out  so  that 
they  can  be  returned  to  society  as  useful 
citizens.  It  is  on  this  latter  point  that  the 
record  is  woefully  bad. 

Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  chairman  of  the  House 
select  committee  on  crime,  recently  com- 
pleted six  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  matter. 
His  disturbing  conclusion  is  that  our  coun- 
try's "correctional  programs  just  do  not 
correct." 

The  FBI  report  for  last  year  confirms  this 
conclusion.  It  shovre  that  63  per  cent  of  the 
offenders  released  from  prison  in  1963  were 
rearrested  for  new  crimes  within  five  years. 
If  one  makes  allowance  for  those  former 
prisoners  who  returned  to  crime  but  man- 
aged to  avoid  being  caught,  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  is  that  roughly  two  out  of  three 
of  the  released  prisoners  were  not  "straight- 
ened out"  by  their  prison  experience.  Even 
when  the  brightest  possible  construction  is 
placed  on  these  figures,  rehabilitation  barely 
scores  a  30  per  cent  mark,  which  is  a  dis- 
gracefully low  mark,  Indeed. 

This  evidence  lends  point  to  the  remarks 
made  earlier  this  month  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  in  his  address  before  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Much  has  been 
done  recently,  he  observed,  in  defending  the 
rights  of  offenders.  "None  can  match  us  In 
these  manifestations  of  concern  tat  the  ac- 
cused." But  Justice  Bu]*ger  went  on  to  sug- 
gest that  much  more  thought  should  now  be 
g^iven  to  the  lot  of  individuals  after  their 
conviction. 

The  chief  justice  urged  the  bar  association 
to  work  out  a  blueprint  for  reform  of  the  na- 
tion's penal  institutions,  suggesting  that  ex- 
periments might  be  made  In  limited  con- 
finement programs  and  on  early  releases  for 
those  who  learn  a  trade. 

Justice  Burger's  proposal  to  the  bar  asso- 
ciation, together  with  Congressman  Pepper's 
p>endlng  legislation  to  set  up  a  National  In- 
stitute for  Corrections,  improve  the  prospects 
that  our  society  may  be  about  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  this  neglected  area. 


[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record,  Not.  26, 
1969] 
Or  SotrrH  Casoluta  Prisons.  Prisoners 
The  two  days  of  hearings  in  Columbia  of 

the  U.S.  House's  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
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were  productive  for  the  state  and  country. 
Comments  and  testimony  by  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  were  interesting  in  their 
appraisaU  of  tx)th  national  and  local  prob- 
lems. 

Captain  Harry  Snipes  of  the  Columbia 
Police  Department  reiterated  his  urgent  call 
for  stricter  control  of  handguns  by  the  state. 
South  Carolina,  said  Snipes,  has  'the  weak- 
est gun  laws  in  the  country." 

What  alarms  the  veteran  law  officer,  and 
many  others.  Is  the  consummate  ease  with 
which  Individuals  can  purchase  and  secrete 
weapons  in  this  city.  Snipes  repeated  his 
early  account  that  eight  shops  near  the  state 
capltol  peddle  thousands  of  handguns  an- 
nually. The  chief  problem,  he  said.  Is  that 
these  dangerous  weapons  can  be  effectively 
and  easily  concealed. 

William  Leeke.  director  of  the  states  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  properly  pointed  out 
that  the  Pardon  and  Parole  Board  should  be 
professional  Instead  of  appointive.  At  the 
moment,  six  board  members  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor — one  frooi  each  of  the 
Congressional  districts,  serving  amazingly 
long  12-year  terms 

Leeke  believes  that  there  should  be  three 
to  five  board  members  with  backgrounds  In 
correctional  work  or  other  related  fields. 

Director  Leeke  also  showed  acumen  In  his 
field  when  he  asked  for  stricter  inspections 
of  county  Jails  and  a  feasibility  study  of 
use  of  prison  labor  on  county  roads  The 
state  needs  much  more  exacting  laws  on 
county  Jails  and.  unless  new  and  pertinent 
information  proves  otherwise,  should  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  prisoners  working  on  the 
roads. 

South  Carolina's  correctional  system,  as 
It  now  stands.  U  inadequate — and  woefully 
so.  In  many  areas.  No  one  knows  this  better 
than  Leeke.  a  professional  In  his  field  The 
problem  Is.  as  It  has  been,  money  But  Leeke 
concludes:  "The  ultimate  cost  of  inadequate 
correctional  systems  will  be  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  providing  adequate  and  effective 
programs." 

Federal,  state  and  local  cooperation — In- 
cluding fiscal  underglrdlng — are  essential  In 
Improvement  of  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rectional  care. 
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DOD  HONORS  UNIVERSITY  OP 
TEXAS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

•  or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February/  IS.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  has  been  awarded  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Esteem  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  UT  Drama  De- 
partment's role  last  summer  in  enter- 
taining American  GI's  in  Europe. 

The  certificate  cites  the  patriotic  serv- 
ice of  the  student  drama  troupe  which 
was  on  a  USO  tour  in  the  East  and  West 
Mediterranean  Commands  for  12  weeks. 
The  review  was  called  "Here's  US!" 

In  a  letter  to  University  President  Nor- 
man Hackerman.  Secretary  of  Army 
SUnley  R.  Resor  said : 

Entertainment  from  home  Is  extremely 
p>opular  with  our  servicemen  and  women 
throughout  the  world  and  Is  among  the  most 
effective  of  the  recreational  programs  de- 
Elgned  to  stimulate  and  maintain  high  morale 
in  the  Armed  Services. 

The  UT  drama  group  was  one  of  only 
two  collegiate  organizations  invited  to 
perform  in  the  Mediterranean  area  last 
year. 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NEW  Yoax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Vietiiam  moratoriums  and  before,  Amer- 
icans of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  have 
participated  In  peace  marches  and  other 
activities  to  demonstrate  their  feelings 
on  the  question  of  war  and  peace. 

Such  demonstrations  are  not  reserved 
merely  for  the  young.  In  Rochester.  N.Y.. 
a  frequent  participant  in  peace  marches 
is  Arthur  Rathjen.  who  is  86  years  old. 

Mr.  Rathjen  believes  that  apathy  is 
not  the  answer,  and  that  active  involve- 
ment in  issues  is  essential. 

An  attorney  for  60  years.  Arthur  Rath- 
jen served  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  I.  He  does  not  feel  that  the  Amer- 
ican position  in  Vietnam  is  justifiable. 
He  has  voiced  strong  opposition  to  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  by  writing  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon  and  participating  in 
peace  demonstrations,  starting  with  the 
1965  march  in  Washington. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  of  January  14,  1970.  Written  by 
Peter  Chapman.  "Peace  Demonstrator  at 
86."  is  a  tribute  to  a  man  who  believes 
protest  is  essential  to  patriotism. 

The  article  follows: 

PSACK    DK1I0NST«AT0B    AT    M 

(By  Peter  Chapman) 

(Not*.— Many  people  In  Rochester  have 
seen  this  man  taking  part  in  peace  marches 
and  moratorium  activities  We  thought  they 
might  like  to  know  more  about  him.) 

Abe  Uncoln  had  been  dead  for  19  years 
when  Arthur  Rathjen  was  t>orn.  The  nation, 
in  many  ways  still  bridled  with  the  reper- 
cussions of  the  Ford  Theater  tragedy,  had 
continued  the  painful  business  of  recon- 
struction In  the  South. 

When  Arthur  Rathjen  was  25  years  old.  he 
clipped  a  Lincoln  photograph  from  a  supple- 
ment to  The  New  York  Times  and  preserved 
It  In  a  plain  black  frame. 

Today  the  Lincoln  portrait  remains  the 
only  presidential  visage  adorning  the  paneled 
walls  of  Rath  Jen's  law  office  in  the  Executive 
Office  Building. 

Rathjen.  who  this  November  will  celebrate 
his  60th  year  as  a  practicing  attorney  In 
Rochester,  argues  that  "Abe  Lincoln  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  stuck  to 
them  "  He  admires  Lincoln  for  standing  up 
to  the  'copperheads,"  those  Northerners  who 
demanded  that  the  South  be  allowed  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union. 

"Abe  Lincoln  saved  the  Union,"  Rathjen 
declares. 

Arthur  Rathjen  today  embodies  many  of 
the  qualities  attributed  to  Lincoln.  He  Is 
honest,  forthright  and  totally  committed  to 
the  Ideals  that  gave  birth  to  his  country, 
truly  his  own  man. 

But  Rathjen  believes  that  "America  has 
gotten  off  the  track  "  Ever  since  this  country 
entered  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Rathjen  has 
proved  that  protest  la  not  a  privilege  reserved 
for  the  young. 

He  feels  that  the  United  States'  position  In 
both  world  wars  was  Justified,  and  after 
taking  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  In  1900.  his  law  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia In  1910  and  practicing  In  Rochester 
for  several  years.  Rathjen  entered  the  armed 
forces.  He  served  from  1913  to  1915  as  ser- 


geant of  the  Mounted  Detachment  of  the 
old  Third  Infantry  Regiment.  In  1917  he  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  and  at- 
tached to  the  50th  Aero  Service  Squadron 
with  which  he  saw  action  In  England. 

Rathjen  cannot,  however,  accept  the  U.S. 
position  In  Southeast  Asia. 

He  Joined  the  anil-war  marchers  In  Wash- 
ington m  1965.  and  recalled  that  "It  was  a 
beautiful  day — blue  sky.  fleecy  clouds  "  He 
watched  a  young  girl  pin  a  peace  button  on 
a  policeman,  and  noticed  that  nxany  of  the 
lawmen  strolled  through  the  crowds  flashing 
peace  signs. 

"I  was  never  so  thrilled  In  my  life  as  I  was 
at  that  march.  They  were  a  group  of  flne 
young  people." 

On  the  Icc.-U  front,  he  has  continued  to  be 
an  ouupoken  critic  on  the  Vietnam  war,  par- 
ticipating In  both  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber peace  marches  here. 

The  86-year-old  lawyer  bristles  when  he 
talks  about  the  "bureaucracy"  he  sees  In 
Washington. 

•Were  getting  to  a  place  today  where  we're 
becoming  a  police  slate. "  he  says.  "Our  sen- 
ators can't  Interrogate  the  Pentagon.  If  a 
senator  wants  to  know  what's  going  on  In  the 
CIA  he's  told  that  that's  top-secret. 

"Under  our  form  of  government  today, 
wrong  becomes  entrenched.  If  one  party  gets 
something,  the  other  wants  to  know  how 
ihey  can  offset  It.  Our  men  today  are  loyal  to 
something  other  than  the  nation  of  which 
they're  a  part.  Businessmen  are  Infected  by 
the  vlrtis  of  commercialism.  The  mlneowners 
don't  give  a  damn  for  their  men.  they  Just 
want  to  make  money. 

"My  loyalty  Is  to  my  country  first.  At  the 
end  of  every  day.  I've  got  to  live  with  myself, 
and  I'm  no  pussy-footer!" 

Every  day  for  Arthur  Rathjen  begins  at 
7:15  a.m.  He  drives  from  his  home  on  Jeffer- 
son Circle.  Plttsford.  to  his  law  oilice  six  days 
each  week,  and  usually  doesn't  leave  the  of- 
fice until  6  pm. 

Ratlijrn  Is  a  handsome  man.  He  peers  out 
from  bohlnd  small,  gold-rlnuned  glasses,  has 
a  full  bead  of  silver  hair  and  a  stern  face 
etched  with  the  deep  lines  of  age. 

His  loud,  gruff  voice  doesn't  conceal  the 
Inner  warmth,  and  occasionally  he'll  laugh 
about  something  he's  said,  a  phrase  that  he 
thought   particularly   well-turned. 

He  laughs  heartily  when  he  says  "I'm  no 
pussy-footer."  and  he  says  It  many  times, 
and  means  It. 

He  has  written  former  President  Johnson 
several  times  and  President  Nixon  once,  ob- 
jecting to  policies  which  he  feels  are  WTong 
for  this  country. 

"The  genius  of  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment." he  says,  "Is  a  responsibility  for 
every  thinking  person.  But  we're  not  becking 
up  the  original  purpose  of  the  Constitution. 
We're  not  making  this  a  nation  of  law 

"The  United  States  keeps  talking  democ- 
racy and  practicing  dictatorship." 

Rathjen  believes  that  ".  .  too  much  In 
America  today  Is  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment,  not  to  look  at  the  long  range." 

He's  distressed  with  groups — political, 
social  and  industrial — who  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  reasons  for  their  existence,  argu- 
ing that  "every  organization  and  Its  opera- 
tion tends  to  defeat  the  purpose  that  gave 
It  birth. 

"The  American  Legion  has  gotten  away 
from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized. 
At  first  It  was  insisted  that  the  organiza- 
tion would  not  be  military    .  ." 

Rathjen  has  come  under  fire  recently  from 
Legion  officials  who  maintain  that  he  has  no 
right  to  wear  the  Legion  cap  while  taking 
part  In  anti-war  demonstrations. 

A  man  who  considers  protest  both  bis  right 
and  duty.  Rathjen  levels  his  objections  at 
the  practice  of  "landlordshlp.  people  owning 
a  piece  of  the  earth's  surface,"  and  berates 
the  establishment  of  priorities  where  "... 
property  Is  preferred  over  the  welfare  of 
human  beings." 
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But  at  no  time  Is  Rathjen  more  embittered 
than  when  he  talks  about  the  Vietnam  war. 

"Children  are  being  born  today  beside  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  we've  got  this  man  Laird 
talking  like  a  war-monger.  We're  killing 
young  men  who  came  Into  the  world  through 
no  choice  of  their  own. 

"These  boys  are  being  made  cannon  fodder 
over  there." 

Rathjen  Is  worried  about  the  anti-protest, 
anti-youth  sympathies  he  sees  smouldering 
within  the  so-called  "silent  majority." 

"People  who  are  thinking  'How  can  I  hear 
what  you're  saying,  when  what  you  are  la 
thundering  In  my  ears  .  ."  that's  what 
bothers  me,"  he  says. 

There  are  moments  when  Arthur  Rathjen 
questions  the  ambivalence  of  people  around 
him: 

"It's  a  sad  thing."  Rathjen  sighs.  "Some 
people  look  at  me  and  say  I'm  a  Bolshevik. 
Others  say  'Go  get  "em.  Art!'  but  they  don't 
Join  me." 

But,  as  Rathjen  says,  he's  his  own  man, 
certainly  no  "pussy-footer,"  and  criticism 
Isn't  likely  to  keep  him  buttoned  up. 


ATOMIC    ENERGY    AND    THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  and  I  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  statements  from 
some  of  the  witnesses  we  heard  at  an  in- 
formal public  meeting  on  atomic  energy 
and  its  effects  on  the  environment,  held 
in  New  York  City  on  February  6.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  today's  Record  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Paul  H.  Shore,  regional 
engineer  for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  Prof.  Ronald  Stewart  of  the 
Atmospheric  Science  Research  Center, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
Mr.  Stewart's  paper,  which  deals  with 
the  problems  of  weather  modifications, 
including  fogging,  and  also  with  the  pos- 
sible beneficial  uses  of  thermal  discharge, 
particularly  Interesting.  The  material 
follows: 

Stattment  or  Hon.  Paiti.  H.  Shore 

Mr.  Chairman:  Tour  letter  of  January  13, 
1970,  Invited  the  Honorable  John  Nasslkas, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
to  present  a  statement  at  this  hearing.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Chairman  Is  unable  to  be 
here  today,  but  In  view  of  the  Commission's 
Interests  and  responsibilities  m  an  adequate, 
reliable  and  environmentally  acceptable  bulk 
power  supply,  I  have  been  requested  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

My  name  Is  Paul  H.  Shore.  I  am  In  charge  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commissi  Mi's  New  York 
Regional  Office  which  serves  many  of  the 
Commission's  Interests  and  responslbllltlea 
In  the  electric  power  matter  In  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  In  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Environmental  effects  of  electric  utility  op- 
erations constitute  a  significant  factor  among 
those  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
must  balance  in  the  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  The  Act,  how- 
ever, does  not  provide  the  Commission  with 
authority  over  either  foasll-fuel  or  nuclear 
plants  or  transmission  lines,  except  those 
lines  Identified  as  primary  lines  of  hydroelec- 
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trie  projects.  Part  I  of  the  Act  does,  how- 
ever, provide  authority  for  licensing  hydro- 
electric projects  In  those  cases  jurisdictional 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  In 
carrying  out  this  responsibility  the  Commis- 
sion gives  careful  consideration  to  environ- 
mental issues.  These  Include  the  effect  of 
project  construction  and  operation  on  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  scenic  and  recreational 
values,  provision  of  minimum  flows  In  the 
Interest  of  water  quality,  and  the  effect  that 
steam-electric  plants  have  on  licensed  proj- 
ect waters.  This  latter  Item  has  become  a  very 
Important  factor  In  connection  with  joint 
use  of  hydroelectric  project  reservoirs.  For 
example,  three  licensed  project  reservoirs, 
namely,  York  Haven  (Project  No.  1888), 
Vernon  (Project  No.  1904),  and  Conowlngo 
(Project  No.  405)  will  be  utilized  for  cooling 
nuclear  p>ower  stations.  In  the  case  of  Proj- 
ect No.  1888,  the  Commission.  In  Its  admin- 
istration of  the  license,  has  required  the  li- 
cense to  conduct  or  finance  studies  after  con- 
sultation with  agencies  concerned  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  the  plant  on  natural  re- 
sources and  to  modify  plant  structures  and 
operations  to  protect  these  resources. 

Studies  of  environmental  matters  are  being 
made  In  the  updating  of  the  National  Power 
Survey  which  will  project  the  growth  of  the 
electric  power  Industry  to  the  year  1990. 
These  studies  will  examine  current  and  pro- 
jected effects  of  power  system  facilities  on  the 
quality  of  air  and  water  environments,  upon 
land  use,  and  upon  scenic  and  historic  areas 
and  natural  and  developed  environments. 
The  Commission  has  recently  established  a 
Task  Force  on  Environment  composed  of  ten 
highly  qualified  experts  for  consultation  and 
assistance  on  this  phase  of  the  survey  pro- 
gram. 

The  projected  growth  of  the  electric  utility 
Industry  during  the  next  two  decades  may 
require  the  construction  of  about  40  new 
hydroelectric  plants  of  100  megawatts  or 
more,  approximately  50  new  pumped  stor- 
age hydroelectric  Installations  of  300  mega- 
watts or  more,  and  about  90  fossil  and  164 
nuclear  steam-electrlc  plants  on  new  sites. 
Tentative  projections  Indicate  that  about  40 
percent  of  all  power  generating  capacity  in 
1990  win  be  nuclear  fueled.  The  estimates 
that  electric  power  requirements  in  1990  will 
be  about  four  times  those  of  today  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  developing  plans  on  such 
a  schedule  that  adequate  time  and  attention 
can  be  paid  to  the  various  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  required  new  facilities 

Through  detailed  studies  of  major  power 
failures  by  Its  Bureau  of  Power;  through  Its 
1964  National  Power  Survey,  which  is  In  the 
process  of  being  updated:  and  through  vari- 
ous other  Investigative  activities,  the  Com- 
mission has  endeavored  to  Identify  prob- 
lems of  the  utility  Industry  with  the  objec- 
tive of  Improving  the  reliability  of  the  Na- 
tion's electric  power  supply. 

We  had  noted  In  recent  years  that  many 
actions  have  occurred  which  delayed  the  or- 
derly construction  of  major  power  facilities 
Among  these  have  been  delays  in  licensing, 
shortages  of  skilled  labor,  strikes,  materials 
problems,  and  in  recent  times,  the  concerns 
expressed  by  many  fiartles  about  the  effects 
of  new  facilities  on  the  environment  which 
often  lead  to  lengthy  hearings  or  court  pro- 
ceedings. 

After  the  Northeast  power  interruption  in 
November  1965,  the  Northeast  Coordinating 
Coimcll  was  formed  to  promote  better  co- 
ordination of  electric  power  facilities  in  the 
Northeast  and  to  be  able  to  improve  the  re- 
liability of  the  area's  bulk  power  supply  sys- 
tems. Other  reliability  organizations  have 
been  formed  so  that  In  the  aggregate  these 
regional  groups  now  represent  most  of  the 
Nation,  and  they  coordinate  their  individual 
activities  through  a  Nation-wide  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Electric  Relia- 
bility Council. 

In  recognition  of  the  self-organization  of 
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the  Industry  to  Improve  reliability,  the  ftd- 
eral  Power  Commission  has  recently  Issued 
a  Policy  Statement  on  the  adequacy  and  re- 
liability of  electric  bulk  power  supply.  The 
Statement  calls  for  voluntary  participation 
of  the  electric  utilities  through  the  regional 
councils  to  provide  system  plans  and  Infor- 
mation concerning  expansion  programs  for 
a  period  of  about  10  years  Into  the  future. 
The  Information  required  Inquiries  Into  the 
action  utilities  have  taken  or  plan  to  take  to 
assure  that  proposed  major  facilities  will 
meet  environmental  and  esthetic  criteria  es- 
tablished at  State,  regional,  and  local  levels. 
Among  the  Items  of  information  to  be  re- 
ported are  estimated  loads  and  generating 
capacity  for  each  of  the  10  years.  Including 
such  Information  as  Is  known  about  In- 
service  dates,  locations,  ownership,  and  types 
of  future  generating  units.  Status  reports 
concerning  important  environmental  con- 
siderations of  new  generating  capacity  would 
be  provided  for  each  unit  of  300  megawatts 
or  more  which  Is  under  construction  or 
scheduled  to  begin  within  the  next  two  years. 
Information  would  also  be  reported  on 
planned  new  transmission  lines  together  with 
the  status  of  consultations  with  affected  local 
communities  and  groups  and  the  status  ol 
applications  to  State  or  regional  authorities 
Involving  230  kllovolts  or  higher  voltage 
transmission  lines  under  construction  or 
scheduled  to  begin  within  two  years. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  reports 
to  be  made  under  the  Policy  Statement  will 
encourage  more  timely  planning  of  new  fa- 
cilities and  provide  regulatory  agencies.  State 
and  local  groups,  and  other  interested  au- 
thorities with  more  adequate  and  timely  In- 
formation of  value  to  them  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  for  approval  or  licens- 
ing of  electric  power  facilities. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  engi- 
neering and  scientific  data  required  for  new 
projects  should  be  developed  well  in  advance 
in  order  that  the  designs  will  recognize  »pe- 
clflc  needs  for  resource  protection  at  Indi- 
vidual project  locations.  Furthermore,  the 
Commission  observes  that  the  Industry  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  aware  of  the  importance 
of  timely  investigations  and  advanced  plan- 
ning of  system  expansion  programs  in  order 
to  have  the  power  ready  when  required. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  offer  for  your 
reference,  a  copy  of  a  Review  of  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Company  1969  Power  Supply 
Problems  and  Ten-Year  Expansion  Plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission's  Bureau  of  Power, 
December  1969.  This  report  discusses  the 
several  severe  power  shortages  experienced  In 
the  Company's  service  area  last  summer, 
analyzes  and  commentb  on  the  projected  10- 
year  program  for  expansion  of  system  facili- 
ties, clearly  portrays  the  different  problems 
associated  with  maintaining  an  adequate  and 
reliable  supply  of  power  In  areas  of  dense 
population  and  development  and  presents  a 
number  of  discussions,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  which  may  be  of  Interest. 

On  behalf  of  Chairman  Nasslkas  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
Statement. 


Statement  by  Ronald  Stewart 
Congressman  Reid.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  First  let  me 
thank  you  for  your  Invitation  to  attend  this 
hearing  on  behalf  of  the  Atmospheric  Sci- 
ences Research  Center. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  study- 
ing the  possible  atmospheric  effects  of  the 
discharge  of  heated  water  Into  lakes  and 
streams  or  through  cooling  towers.  Two  of 
our  publications  are  attached  as  part  of  the 
Appendix.  I  will  try  very  briefly  to  apply  some 
of  otxr  results  to  the  Long  Island  Sound  re- 
gion. The  climatology  of  the  New  York  City- 
Long  Island  Sound  region  Is  such  that  high 
( 90-100  ""e  )  relative  humidity  readings  occur 
approximately  20%  of  the  time.  Restricted 
visibility  (below  3  miles)  occurs  10%  of  the 
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time  due  to  smoke,  haze.  fog.  etc  An  Increase 
In  the  relative  humidity  tends  to  decrease 
visibility. 

A  1000  MW  nuclear  power  plant  discharges 
one  million  gallons  of  heated  water  per 
minute,  one  percent  (ten  thousand  gallons) 
of  which  Is  evaporated  as  part  of  the  cooling 
process.  Industry  and  conservationists  have 
shown  that,  under  the  proper  meteorological 
conditions,  clouds,  fog  and  or  Icing  can  oc- 
cur. This  same  process  occurs  In  nature  and 
Is  often  called  steaming  It  happens  when  a 
cold  air  mass  passes  over  a  warm  body  of  wa- 
ter and  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  such  that 
the  air  near  the  ground  Is  brought  to  satu- 
ration. The  effect  on  visibility  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  liquid  water  within  the  fog 
or  cloud  The  most  dramatic  example  of  air 
mass  modlflcaUon  In  New  York  State  is  the 
lake  effect  storms  which  produce  many  feet 
of  snow  along  the  Great  Lakes 

For  the  NYC-LI  Sound  region  the  dis- 
charge from  a  1000  MW  nuclear  power  plant 
(allowing  for  a  1'-  evaporation)  can  saturate 
a  volume  of  air  as  follows: 

In  summer:  RH  =  90''c  or  greater:  Temp 
=  85*  F. 

Volume  of  air  which  may  be  saturated  per 
minute  nearly  equal  to  3  x  10*  f tM  1000  x  1000 
X  300  ft ) . 

in  winter:  RH  =  90'~c  or  greater:  Temp. 
=  20*  F. 

Volume  of  air  which  may  be  saturated  per 
minute  nearly  equal  to  4  x  10«  ft»  (2000  x 
2000  X  1000  ft). 

The  actual  effects  will  depend  upon  the 
meteorological  conditions  prevailing  at  that 
time  However.  I  think  It  reallsUc  to  assume 
that  large  healed  discharges  will  cause  some 
Inadvertent  weather  modification.  Other  ex- 
amples are  given  In  the  Appendix. 

That  ends  my  comments  on  thermal  pollu- 
tion as  a  problem  I  now  wish  to  provide  an 
entirely  different  approach  to  the  same  prob- 
lem. Thermal  discharge  should  be  treated 
as  a  usable  commodity  on  the  market.  It  Is 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  will  sit  Idly  by 
and  waste  so  much  low-grade  ene?gy  while 
complaining  about  pollution.  In  the  Appen- 
dix you  will  find  the  results  of  a  conference 
devoted  to  studying  the  poaslble  beneficial 
uses  of  thermal  discharges  Many  countries 
use  geothermal  sources  for  heat.  For  in- 
stance. In  Iceland  80.000  inhabitants  have 
hot  water  piped  directly  to  their  homes  from 
a  central  source.  These  homes  do  not  have 
furnaces  or  burners  In  their  basement.  They 
do  not  need  chimneys,  they  have  less  fire 
danger,  they  do  not  pollute  the  air  and  they 
have  more  usable  space  A  similar  method  is 
used  to  beat  greenhouses. 

A  nuclear  power  plant  has  the  capability 
of  providing  year-round  heating  and  water  to 
a  large  agricultural  complex  Produce  may  be 
grown  In  nearby  greenhouses  and  then 
freeze-drled  right  at  the  plant.  This  would 
provide  a  sovirce  of  good  quality  food  which 
does  not  need  refrigeration  and  may  be 
stored  with  minimum  waste  of  space.  This 
method  would  be  Ideal  for  distribution  of 
food  for  underprivileged  areas  and  'or  school 
lunch  programs. 

I  mentioned  weather  modification  as  a 
problem.  In  terms  of  fogging,  etc.  If,  instead, 
the  discharge  Is  cooled  through  dry  closed- 
circuit  methods,  the  heat  could  be  used  to 
dl&slpate  fog  at  airports.  Again,  this  Is  the- 
oretically possible.  Experiments  have  been 
carried  out  where  large  quantities  of  beat 
have  been  added  to  the  atmosphere  over  a 
runway  during  heavy  fog.  The  result  has 
been  improved  visibility.  A  proper  arrange- 
ment might  consider  the  heat  being  used  for 
deaalttng  most  of  the  time  and  then  de- 
fogglng  when  necessary.  Depending  on  the 
size  of  the  nuclear  plant  any  number  of 
combinations  for  using  the  thermal  discharge 
could  be  considered. 

If  Scotland  can  use  the  heated  discharge 
from  a  nuclear  plant  for  raising  fish.  New 
Zealand     can     uae    the     gaotbennal     baat 
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for  swimming  pools  and  Sweden  la  offering 
1 15.000  first  prize  to  anyone  who  provides  the 
best  suggestion  for  the  use  of  the  discharge, 
where  do  we  stand?  I  find  It  hard  to  believe 
that  our  Industry  and  government  are  unable 
to  make  proper  use  of  this  heat.  I  think  It  la 
a  matter  of  emphasis:  call  It  thermal  pollu- 
tion If  you  wish,  but  start  a  nationwide 
search  for  the  best  ways  to  use  this  low- 
grade  energy  and  we  will  have  solved  at  least 
one  of  our  pollution  problems. 

Tmsemal  Dischabok  F«om  NtrcLxaa  Plants 

akd  Rxlatkd  Wkathxb  MOOlnCATIOM 

(By  Ronald  Stewart) 

1.  This  research  has  t>een  supported  In  part 
by  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
U.8.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  under  P.L.  88-379. 

2.  Proc.  12th  Conf.  Great  Lakes  Res.  Inter- 
nat.  Assoc..  Great  Lakes  Res.  48&-401. 

The  Great  Lakes  region  appears  to  be  a 
natural  place  to  construct  nuclear  power 
plants  If  the  only  consideration  Is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  Several  plants  are  now 
under  construction  on  Lake  Ontario.  As  the 
electrical  needs  of  the  United  States  have 
been  doubling  every  10  years,  our  projected 
needs  are  such  that  It  Is  impractical  to  con- 
tinue building  larger  power  plants  without 
first  considering  how  to  discharge  the  waste 
heat.  Foeall  fuel  electricity  generating  sta- 
tions operate  at  al>out  40 '"f  efficiency,  while 
nuclear  power  plants  operate  at  about  S3% 
efficiency.  A  nuclear  power  plant  needs  ap- 
proximately 1  gal  of  water  mln->  KW*  for 
cooling  purposes.  Thus  a  1000  MW  plant  needs 
10"  gal  mln  •  (approx.  2500  cfs)  for  use  as  a 
coolant.  Of  this  10*  gal  mln',  approximately 
1%  Is  evaporated  (10*  gal  mln->)  to  reduce 
the  water  temperature  back  to  Intake  tem- 
perature. 

To  bring  the  various  numbers  Into  pros- 
pective, meteorologically  speaking,  lO*  MW  la 
equivalent  to  the  average  incoming  solar 
radiation  on  an  area  of  6km'  In  mid-New 
York  State.  A  nuclear  station  which  gen- 
erates 10*  MW  releases  2  x  10*  MW  In  waste 
energy,  or  equivalent  to  the  solar  radiation 
received  over  I2km«. 

ICKTHOOS    or    COOLING    THKXMAL    DISCHABGBS 

There  are  a  few  standard  methods  of  cool- 
ing thermal  discbarges.  The  simplest,  and 
moat  economical.  Is  "once  through  cooling." 
The  Intake  cooling  water  passes  once  through 
the  condensers  and  Is  discharged.  Open-cir- 
cuit evaporative  cooling  allows  the  Intake 
water  to  pass  through  the  condensors  to  a 
cooling  tower  where  evaporation  causes  cool- 
ing and  then  the  water  is  discharged.  Closed 
circuit  evaporative  cooling  recycles  the 
coolant  continuously  through  a  cooling  tower 
where  evaporation  causes  the  cooling.  Make- 
up water  Is  added  as  needed.  (25-30.000  gal 
day-i  for  0.1  MW  of  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity). The  fourth  method  Is  air  cooled 
closed  circuit  cooling.  The  coolant  Is  passed 
through  a  series  of  heat  exchangers  and  air  Is 
drawn  past  the  exchangers  by  fans.  No 
molsttire  Is  released  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  once  through  cooling  system  requires 
approximately  1  percent  of  the  total  water 
to  be  evaporated.  Cooling  towers,  as  used 
for  open  circuit  and  wet  close  circuit,  tend 
to  evaporate  more  of  the  water.  Dry  closed 
circuit  cooling  requires  the  release  of 
1.25  X  10"  cal  hr->  per  lOOOMW  by  heat  ex- 
changers. 

METKOaOLOGICAL    DTECTS 

Fog.  clouds.  Icing  and  precipitation  down- 
wind of  thermal  discharge  areas  have  been 
reported  previously.  (Czapskl,  1988)  These 
reports  have  come  from  experience  with  rela- 
tively small  generating  stations,  usually 
under  500MW.  Now  plans  are  being  drawn  up 
for  stations  up  to  4000MW.  The  total  effects 
of  an  order  of  magnitude  jump  In  heat  and 
vapor  discbarge  can  be  calculated  and  then 
related  to  actual  atmospheric  events  to  ob- 
tain some  understanding  of  posslbls  affects. 
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Approximately  2%  of  the  Intake  water  Is 
lost  by  windage  and  evaporation  during  the 
cooling  cycle.  To  allow  for  windage,  radiation, 
and  conduction  losses,  the  figure  of  1%  will 
be  used  throughout  these  calculations.  Con- 
sidering a  lOOOMW  plant  of  33%  efficiency, 
then  approximately  10"  gal  mln'  of  water  are 
necessary  and  lO*  gal  mln'  are  evaporated. 
(1  gal  =  3785cm')  Table  1  shows  the  toUl 
volume  of  air  per  minute  which  may  be 
raised  to  saturation  at  a  given  temperature 
and  relative  humidity  If  10*  gal  mln'  are 
evaporated  Into  that  volume.  Under  — 20'C, 
95%  R.H.  conditions  a  volume  of  .76km«  may 
be  saturated  every  minute.  Thus,  theoretical- 
ly, a  wind  of  60km  hr  '  would  carry  Just 
enough  volume  of  air  past  the  discharge 
point  to  maintain  100%  R.H.  In  the  volume. 
With  varying  wind  speeds  and  cross-sectional 
area  any  number  of  such  combinations  may 
be  carried  out. 

The  second  calculation  necessary  Is  to 
determine  the  effect  of  an  Increase  In  liquid 
water  content  within  the  atmosphere.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Radford  (1938)  that,  for  low 
mountain  fog  and  layer  clouds  the  horizontal 
visibility  decreases  from  300m.  at  liquid 
water  content  of  0.05gm  m*  to  30m,  at  O.Sgm 
m  '.  In  the  above  example,  If  the  wind  were 
at  15  km  hr  '.  and  the  excess  vapor  condensed 
Into  liquid  water,  then  the  volume  of  air 
cited  would  be  saturated  and  visibility  re- 
duced to  approximately  120m.  Again,  any 
number  of  combinations  may  be  calculated. 
The  result  depends  upon  the  release  of 
vapor  into  the  atmosphere  either  by  cooling 
towers  or  by  discharge  Into  a  cooling  pond, 
river,  etc. 

If  we  now  consider  dry  closed  circuit  cool- 
ing, a  lOOOMW  station  discards  1.26  x  10" 
cal  hr'  or  1.4  X  10'"  erg  sec'.  The  thermal 
waste  from  proposed  power  station  exceeds 
that  necessary  to  create  clouds  over  a  desert 
(Czapskl  1988)  and  Is  one  order  of  magnitude 
less  than  the  power  output  of  the  Icelandic 
volcano,  Surtsey  as  reported  by  Thorarlnsson 
and  Vonnegut  (1984).  Malktis  and  Stem 
(1953)  have  shown  both  theoretically  and 
observatlonally  that  a  heat  source  (such  as 
a  small  island )  can  deform  streamlines  as  If  a 
mountain  were  physically  present.  Down- 
stream oscillations,  similar  to  "lee  waves" 
were  created  and  cumulus  clouds  developed 
dei>endlng  upon  stability  conditions.  Heat 
flux  Into  the  air  for  these  experiments  was 
1.4  cal  cm-»  mln-'.  To  create  a  similar  ex- 
periment using  the  waste  heat  released  from 
generating  lOOOMW  would  take  an  .-xrea 
1km  X  1.5km  over  which  the  released  heat 
would  be  spread. 

DiaSCT    APPLICATION    TO    A    VALLET    AND    A    LAKE 

Due  to  the  presence  of  inversions,  especially 
In  valleys.  It  becomes  possible  theoretically  to 
Induce  fog  In  a  substantial  length  of  the 
valley.  Using  the  previous  calculations  as  a 
guide  a  fog  with  liquid  water  content  0.2gm 
m-»  could  be  created  continuously  in  a  valley 
which  Is  2km  wide  and  has  an  Inversion  at 
200m.  ThU  would  be  possible  at  10* C  and 
90%  R.H.  with  a  wind  speed  of  2m  sec'.  This 
fog  bank  would  tend  to  dissipate  downwind 
of  the  source.  Smith  (1969)  has  shown  that 
dense  clouds  formed  by  water  vapor  dis- 
charged from  cooling  towers  under  stable 
conditions  will  carry  downwind  approxi- 
mately 17km  (for  lO'C.  90%  R.H..  0.6g/m' 
water  vapor  and  Im  sec'  wind  speed)  by 
which  time  It  will  have  dissipated.  This  sug- 
gests a  dissipation  time  of  approximately  5 
hours  under  these  conditions.  It  also  suggests 
that  downwind  roads,  bridges.  alrporU.  etc. 
win  be  subject  to  some  additional  fogging 
and/or  Icing. 

In  regard  to  the  Lake  Ontario  shoreline 
and  using  the  cllmatologlcal  conditions  at 
Syracuse.  New  York,  and  Rochester.  New  York 
as  a  gxilde.  the  following  situations  may 
occur: 

During  November-April  the  percentage  of 
Urns  durlhg  which  the  conditions  are  favor- 
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able  for  Iclr.g  and.  or  fogging  will  Increase  llsbed   statement   to   the   Water   Resou/ces 

from  1%  m  April  to  a  maximum  of  11%  In  Commission,  Albany,  New  York. 

February  for  SjTacuse.  In  Rochester  the  per-  Stem,  Melvln  E.,  and  Joanne  S.  Malkus. 

centage  Increase  Is  5'^   In  April  and  17%  In  1953.  The  flow  of  a  stable  atmosphere  ovei 

January.   (Table  2.)    Initial  conditions  con-  a  heated  Island,  Part  n.  J.  Met.  10:  106  120. 

sldered  were  90%  ^  R.H.  ^  100%  and  T.  ^  Thorarlnsson.   S.   and  B.  Vonnegut.   1984. 

1.1  *C.  On  an  annual  basis,  If  we  simply  con-  Bull.  Amer.  Meteor.  Soc.  45:  440. 
sldered  the  percentage  of  time  during  which 

the  relative  humidity  Is  90%  or  higher,  and  REI  ATIVE  HUMIDITY  (PERCENT) 

assume  that  the  evaporated  discharge  Is  capa-     ■ 

ble  of  bringing  some  volume  of  air  (Table  2.)  Temperature   ("C)     100   95.0   »0.0   85.0   saO     75.0 

to   saturation    then:    (1)    at   Syracuse   the     -no 76.0  35.0  24.0   I8.0     i4.o 

maximum  Increase  In  effects  due  to  thU  dls-      -10 SLO   I6.0    11.0     8.1      6.4 

charge  will  come  In  September  and  October     Jj ^J-J     J-^     |j     W      \\ 

with  the  possibility  of  saturation  occurring     -^a I1IIII"1"I"    43     il     1.6     1.2        .y 

during  18%  of  the  total  observations  of  each  30.!!'IIIIIII'"""""II    2.4     1.2      .8      .6        .5 

month  and  (2)  at  Rochester,  the  maximum — — 

increase  comes  In  October  with  the  possibility  .^^j^,^  ,  ^^^^  ^„,^^,  ,„  ,„,  „„  ^^  ,„,„  ^.^^^^  „^y  be 

of  a  total  of  25%    of  the  observations  mdl-  raised  to  saturation  by  the  addition  of  38  X  lO^imJitiin-' 

rating  saturation.  If  such  Increases  will  affect  (lO*  gal  mln->). 

.ilr  and  or  lake  traffic,  these  factors  should  ,   , 

be  considered   In   the  choosing   of   nuclear  ^  ''""^t^l^^'i^^V.l^/a'nd  T  <  l.i»C. 

plant  sites.  ~ 

BENZriCIAL    CSES    OF   THERMAL    DISCHARCK 

There  are  several  organizations  and 'or  re- 
searchers who  are  Involved  In  beneficial  uses 
of  thermal  discharge.  Some  of  the  biological 
uses  are  enumerated  In  Thermal  Pollution — 
19SS,  Hearings  Before  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  U.S.  Senate.  In 
terms  of  useful  weather  modification  It  ap- 
pears theoretically  possible  to  dissipate  fog 
or  to  support  greenhouses  with  the  thermal 
discharge. 

Jlusto  (1968)  has  shown  that  reducing  the 
relaUve  humidity  from  100%  to  99%  wlU 
evaporate  all  droplets  of  <10«  size  In  40 
seconds. 

For  example  to  evaporate  10'  gm  of  liquid 
water  (O.Igm  m'l  from  a  volume  of  lO'm* 
requires  6  x  10'-  cal.  To«ilse  the  temperature 
of  this  same  volume  1*C  requires  3  x  10*  cal. 
To  accomplish  both  heating  and  evaporation 
requires  3.6  x  10"  cal.  A  lOOOMW  plant  releases 
1.25  X  10'=  cal  hr-'. 

Taking  a  cross-section  1000m  x  100m,  we 
may  solve  for  the  maximum  velocity  at  which 
this  air  could  flow  through  the  cross-section 
and  still  be  raised  1*C. 

,,      WiflXl.iSXWeolkr-i    ^^    ,. 
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Therefore  a  volume  per  hr  constructed  by 
lOOOm  X  100m  a  wind  of  SOkm/hr  could  be 
maintained  at  below  sattiratlon  conditions  If 
the  dry  closed-circuit  cooling  mechanism 
were  used  and  all  the  heat  released  was  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  suggests  that  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  along  a  sea  coast  might 
be  used  for  power,  desalting  and  useful  wea- 
ther modification  at  nearby  airfield.  Tills 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  dry  closed-clrcult- 
coollng. 

The  above  dlsctisslon  suggests  ( 1 )  that  be- 
fore large  power  plants  are  Installed  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes  some  study  should  go  Into  the 
Inadvertent  weather  modification  which  is 
likely  to  result,  and,  (2)  much  more  study 
should  go  Into  possible  constructive  uses  of 
the  waste  heat  which  Is  to  be  discharged. 
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Possible  ErrscTS  or  Thermal  Dischargks  to 
THX  Atmosphere 

(By  Ulrlch  Czapskl,  Department  of  Atmos- 
pheric Science,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany) 

(Figures  referred  to  not  printed  In  Rxcord] 

POSSIBLE  ErrKCTS  or  thermal  bmissionb  on 

THE    atmosphere 

The  effect  of  large  man  made  sources  of 
thermal  energy  on  the  atmosphere  will  be 
discussed.  I  am  working  presently  on  the 
structvire  of  convectlve  motions  on  the  lab- 
oratory scale,  and  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  treat  here  the  closely  related  subject  of 
artificial  convection  on  a  larger  scale. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague.  Ronald 
Stewart,  for  many  helpful  suggestions  and 
the  provision  of  excerpts  on.  and  reprints  of 
pertinent  literature  on  Thermal  Pollutton 
of  fresh  water  bodies  and  on  the  different 
possibilities  to  disperse  the  waste  heat,  as 
well  as  the  magnitude  of  this  waste  beat  at 
presently  existing  Thermal  Power  plants.  I 
also  wish  to  thank  Professor  Vonnegut,  who 
provided  me  with  material  on  the  energy  of 
natural  storms  and  tornadoes,  as  well  as  man 
made  cumulus  clouds. 

It  was  surprising  to  me,  that  one  does  not 
find  any  published  work  on  the  effect  of 
Thermal  Power  plants  on  the  atmosphere  In 
the  meteorological  literature,  and  very  little 
on  other  well  defined  thermal  sources.  I  can, 
however,  present  speculations  on  the  effect 
of  thermal  waste  of  magnitude  as  large  or 
larger  than  the  presently  existing  power 
plants  put  out  (l.e.,  of  the  order  of  10,000 
MW).  Such  speculations  are  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  similar  energies,  either 
natural  or  artificial  and  provide  some  Idea 
about  what  may  happen  to  the  atmosphere. 
If  thermal  waste,  moist  or  dry,  of  about 
5x10'  BTU/hr  Is  discharged  directly  mto  the 
air.  Let  me  begin  with  a  presentation  of  what 
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can  be  observed  as  the  consequence  of  ther- 
mal waste  from  various  Industrial  sources, 
much  of  what  has  been  ascribed  heretofore 
to  the  seeding  effect  of  condensation  and 
freezing  nuclei.  These  observations  are  much 
more  plausibly  explained  as  the  effect  of 
heat,  whereby  the  conversion  of  heat  from 
latent  Into  available  form  may  well  be  aided 
by  the  plentiful  provision  of  suitable  nuclei. 
We  will  at  first  consider  the  effect  of  heat 
alone,  without  much  consideration  to  water 
vapor. 

Though  the  "waste  beat"  of  a  power  sta- 
tion Is  not  economically  convertible  Into 
electrical  power,  It  still  serves  as  a  "fuel"  to 
the  atmospheric  heat  engine  and  much  of  It 
can  be  converted  into  kinetic  energy,  i.e., 
drive  small  scale  or  even  mesoscale  atmo- 
spheric circulations.  Even  If  the  available  en- 
ergy provided  by  the  excess  heating  of  a  vol- 
ume of  air  Is  not  sufficient  to  create  by  It- 
self phenomena  as  energetic  as  thunder- 
storms or  even  tornadoes,  it  can  very  well  set 
a  pattern  to  existing  atmospheric  circula- 
tions. This  Is  done  through  incorporation  of 
small  circulations,  existing  in  the  surround- 
ings, which  derive  their  energy  from  condi- 
tional instability  of  relatively  moist  air.  This 
surrounding  air  is  then  sucked  into  the  dom- 
inating circulation  and  serves  as  additional 
"fuel". 

We  will  now  look  at  the  cllmatologlcal  evi- 
dence, that  heating  or  urban  Influences 
equivalent  to  beating,  do  in  fact  increase 
rainfall  downwind  from  such  sources  signif- 
icantly. 

In  a  paper  by  Changnon  Jr.,  1961,  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  change  In  the  amount  of 
precipitation  at  the  relatively  small  twin- 
cities  Champalgn-Urbana.  Illinois  Is  made. 
This  pattern  is  documented  by  a  dense  net- 
work of  twelve  recording  ralngages.  with  very 
carefully  chosen  exposures,  and  three  more 
ralngages  placed  some  three  to  seven  miles 
outside  the  city  limits.  The  ralngage  den- 
sity in  the  urban  area  was  about  one  per 
square  mile.  The  area  was  considered  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  evaluating  urban  Influ- 
ences on  precipitation,  as  the  rectangular 
twin  city  area  lies  In  a  featureless  glacial 
plane  with  no  slgnlflcant  relief  within  100 
miles.  (It  Is  about  130  miles  south  of  Chi- 
cago.) The  population  Increased  from  e2,(X)0 
in  1960,  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  period 
to  77.000  In  1959.  The  dtles  serve  mostly  a 
residential  and  university  function,  'without 
major  Indtistrles.  Therefore,  I  think  the  study 
Is  very  well  comparable  to  one  Involving 
mainly  the  effect  of  "clean  heat"  (l.e.,  the 
emission  of  heat  vrtthout  concurrent  emis- 
sions of  pollutants  or  water  vapor.) 

Figure  No.  1  shows  the  average  anntial  pre- 
cipitation for  1950-1959  In  Inches.  Chang- 
non's  investigation,  of  cotirse,  goes  Into  much 
more  detail  than  can  be  represented  here.  A 
very  plausible  explanation  for  this  average 
as  well  as  for  seasonal  patterns  is  given  in 
the  paper  as  an  urban  effect,  namely  the 
combined  Influence  of  tirban  heating  and 
friction,  both  resulting  in  a  slow-down  and 
uplift  of  air.  Particularly  slgnlflcant  Is  the 
maximization  of  rainfall  in  the  eastern  part 
and  generally  downwind  from  the  bulk  of 
the  urbcm  area.  In  the  urban  effects  possibly 
responsible,  besides  heating,  are  Included: 

1.  additional  condensation  nuclei 

2.  Increased  surface  roughness  and  there- 
fore. Increased  turbtilence 

3.  water  vapor  input 

Condensation  nuclei,  however,  are  gen- 
erally abimdant  at  an  inland  location  such 
as  Champaign  Urbana. 

An  Increase  In  such  nuclei  would  not 
necessarily  Increase  rainfall,  tinless  It  were 
a  many-fold  Increase  in  hygroscopic  nuclei. 
An  over-abundance  on  the  other  hand  might 
even  lead  to  less  rainfall.  In  ottier  wtvds, 
condensation  nuclei  cannot  generaUy  be 
blamrsd  for  Increased  rainfall.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Champaign  Urbana,  not  hav- 
ing heavy  industries,  should  laereue  water 
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evftporfttlon  over  the  •urroundlng  country- 
aide.  Thia  leaves  turbulence  and  beating, 
wblch  are  not  easy  to  dUUngulab  as  the 
cause  of  blgb  preclpltaUon.  The  Champalgn- 
Urbana  study  is  by  no  means  a  special  case, 
because  a  heat  output  and  frlctlonal  effect 
of  this  order  of  magnitude  U  quite  common, 
and  probably  less  than  that  of  a  large  power 
station. 

Landsberg  (1961)  discusses  In  his  paper. 
"City  Air— Better  or  Worse",  as  well  as  In 
other  papers  (LAndsberg  195«).  the  effect 
of  clOes  on  the  environment,  and  he  dem- 
onstrates the  "heat  Uland"  effect  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  Water  vapor  addlUon  from  com- 
busUon  processes,  thermal  updrafts  from 
local  heating,  updrafts  from  increased  frlc- 
tlonal turbulence  and  added  nuclei,  are  men- 
tioned as  possible  causes  for  Increased  urban 
preclpltaUon.  He  cites  numerous  InvesUga- 
tlons  of  this  Increase,  which  he  summarizes 
as  ICc  Increase  in  the  average,  as  well  as 
a  Wc  Increase  In  cloudiness.  100  ""r  Increase 
in  fog  in  winter,  and  a  SC-o  Increase  in  fog 
In  summer,  in  spite  of  a  e-c  lower  humidity 
In  the  annual  mean  (which  Is.  however,  ex- 
plained by  the  temperature  Increase) .  Lands- 
berg further  refers  to  evidence  for  a  country- 
city  breeze,  analogous  to  a  Seabreeze,  which 
was  presented  by  the  late  Professor  Berg  of 
Cologne.  Germany. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  such  an  effect  will 
also  be  set  up  by  a  giant  power  plant. 

Other  InvestlgaUons  indicating  the  gen- 
eration of  cumulus  clouds  and  possible  rain 
and  thunderstorms  are  to  be  found  in  re- 
ports on  large  forest  fires  and  similar  evenu. 
Some  of  the  most  relevant  discussions  of 
natural  and  artificial  thermal  sources  have 
been  made  by  Henri  and  Jean  Dessens  (1964) 
and     Henri     Dessens     and     Jean     ValUant. 

In  the  account  on  "cumulus  artlfldei 
■  Dessens  shows  how  even  under  the  ex- 
tremely dry  conditions  of  the  Sahara,  the 
updraft  caused  by  a  giant  bxumlng  gas  flame 
produces  cumulxis  clouds.  As  Is  well  known, 
almost  all  clouds,  but  particular  cumulus 
and  other  rain  producing  clouds,  are  pro- 
duced through  lifting  of  air  to  a  level  where 
the  adlabatlc  expansion  cools  the  air  to 
such  an  extent  that  water  begins  to  con- 
dense, and  If  there  Is  enough  water  to  con- 
dense, and  either  suitable  freezing  nuclei 
exist,  a  cooling  to  a  sufficiently  low  tem- 
perature takes  place,  rain  or  precipitation 
win  ensue  (under  the  more  continental  and 
extratroplcal  conditions ) .  Rain  may  of  course 
be  generated  through  other  mechanisms 
such  as  coalescence. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sahara  cloud,  described 
by  Dessens.  the  cloud  base  was  3620  m  ( 13.000 
feet) .  The  cloud  top  at  40«0  m  ( 13.600  feet) . 
That  meaiu  that  the  air  had  to  be  cooled  by 
about  3S'C  (68*F)  In  order  to  condense 
water  vapor.  Dessens  estimates  the  heat 
energy  of  the  burning  gas  at  0.5  X  lO^w 
(600  MW).  This  shows  that  cumulus  clouds 
can  be  generated  even  against  the  Influence 
of  very  stable  straUfled.  descending  air  over 
the  worlds  largest  desert,  with  lU  extremely 
dry  conditions.  The  Are,  by  the  way.  was 
conipl«t«l  smokeless.  The  ascent  of  the  cloud 
must  have  Involved  considerable  mixing, 
since  the  surface  humidity  measuremenW 
Indicated  that  the  condensation  level  should 
have  been  reached  at  3.000  m. 

In  their  paper  on  controlled  convection 
exi)erlments.  the  authors  propose  to  concen- 
trate the  potential  energy  of  solar  origin 
which  Is  accumulated  in  the  Instability  of 
lower  atmoepherlc  Uyers.  That  U  exactly 
irhat  a  heat  source  of  the  magnitude  en- 
visaged for  future  power  sUUons  will  do.  If 
the  envlroiunent  is  unstable  enough,  and  no 
stronger  nat\iral  heat  sotirce  Is  competing. 
Deesens  and  collaborators  experimented  with 
Urge  artificial  thermal  sources,  caused  in  two 
different  ways: 

1.    by    blackening   a   large   surface   which 

absorbs  more  energy  than  the  environment. 

a.    by   organlzlnc   solar   available   energy 
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stored  In  the  conditional  InsUblllty  oC  at- 
mospheric air  by  combustion  at  fuel  of  large 
thermal  output. 

Dessens  beUeved  that  such  an  approach  Is 
more  promising  than  cloud  seeding  for  the 
provocation  of  rain  or  the  prevention  of  some 
natural   phenomena   of   violent   nature.   He 
also  sutes  that  the  object  of  willful  artificial 
convection  Is  to  create  a  surface  which  is 
heated  more  than  the  environment  by  several 
degrees  Centigrade.  A  stronger  convection  will 
be  set  up  above  such  a  surface.  ThU  convec- 
tion will  domlnau.  and  incorporate  the  nat- 
ural sporadic  and  scattered  convection  which 
would   exist    \.lthout   artificial    interference. 
The  main  obstacle  for  such  an  enterprise, 
accordlilg  to  Dessens.  Is  horizontal  wind  and 
therefore,  calm  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able. Water  vapor  Is  a  powerful  "delayed  ac- 
tion fuel"  for  convectlve  activity  because  of 
the    latent    heat    (600    cal/g)     It    contains. 
Therefore,  calm  conditions  are  required  only 
below  cloud  base,  so  that  the  cloud  does  not 
lose  connection  with  Its  heat  source    How- 
ever, there  Is  always  some  wind  between  the 
ground  and  the  cloud  base.  Hence,  a  second 
condition   exists   for   artificial    and   natural 
clouds.  I.e..  a  low  condensation  level,  or  high 
relaUve    humidity    near    the    ground.    With 
feeble    winds    and    high    humidity    a    heat 
source  will  produce  cumulus  clouds  attached 
to  the  area  of  the  source,  but  displaced  by 
the  horizontal  wind.  With  strong  winds  and 
lower  humidities,  there  will  be  less  coupling 
between  source  and  cloud.  Therefore,  one  ob- 
serves a  periodic  cut-off  under  such  circum- 
stances  and    the    appearance   of   a   row   of 
cumulus  clouds.  In  nature  where  the  differ- 
ential heating  requires  solar  radiation,  one 
sometimes  observes  that  the  heat  supply  Is 
cut  off  by  the  shadow  of  the  cloud. 

For  alrcooled  power  plants  It  should  there- 
fore be  a  prime  consideration,  that  the  area 
downwind  should  rather  benefit  than  be 
adversely  affected  by  more  rain  and  less 
sunshine. 

More  evidence  for  the  production  of  clouds, 
rain,  etc..  for  quite  a  large  distance  down- 
wind from  Industrial  power  sources  Is  con- 
tained In  some  satellite  pictures.  Figure  3 
and  3  show  plumes  or  plume-like  snow- 
storms which  are  attached  to  steel  manu- 
facturing or  other  big  Industrial  centers. 
Though  many  people  believe  that  this  Is 
caused  by  seeding,  I  maintain  that  these 
plumes  are  manifestations  of  the  process 
Just  described,  namely  the  setting  up  of  a 
convectlve  circulation  carried  along  by  hori- 
zontal winds,  and  due  to  the  additional  heat- 
ing experience.  The  roU-Uke  convection  Is 
aided  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  heat 
input  Is  through  the  release  of  latent  heat 
by  condensation,  which  explains  the  cloud 
free  space  between  Industrial  center  and 
the  starting  point  of  the  plume. 

Olen  Stout  (1961).  reports  a  number  of 
Instances  where  clouds,  rain,  and  even  tor- 
nadoes are  produced  by  industrial  activity. 
assocUted  with  a  high  heat  output.  Figure 
4  shows  the  increase  In  ralnfaU  at  La  Porte. 
Indiana,  against  some  other  Indiana  sta- 
tions, and.  Figure  6  shows  the  annual  steel 
production  In  tons  at  Oary.  Indiana,  which 
Is  located  upwind  of  La  Porte.  Whereas  most 
Investigators  blame  seeding  effects  of  the 
steel  manufacture.  It  seems  to  me  again, 
that  the  undoubtedly  large  heat  output  of 
steel  manufacturing  Is  the  main  cause  of 
thU  increase. 

Stout  reports  furthermore,  that  Oliver 
Johnson  (1959).  describee  Cumtilus  Cloud 
development  over  a  prairie  grassflre.  where 
radiosonde  data  Indicated  no  convection 
acUvlty  possible  Hoddlnot  (1960),  reported 
observing  a  funnel  cloud,  due  to  Industrial 
activity,  and  frequent  cumulonimbus  devel- 
opment downwind  from  steel  works  at  Ches- 
ter. England.  Stout,  himself,  observed  cumu- 
lus development  under  a  high  pressure  sit- 
uation Just  downwind  from  an  Industrial 
complex  at  Tusoola.  minoU.  where  a  Urge 
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bum-off  of  alcohol  had  taken  place.  He  as 
well  as  Professor  Vonnegut.  observed  several 
more  Instances  there  and  elsewhere  of  cumu- 
lus clouds  downwind  (and  extending  up  to 
20  miles)  of  Industrial  complexes.  The  most 
striking  observaUon  was  a  large  Isolated 
cumulus  cloud  over  the  same  area,  which 
produced  several  funnels  (May  37.  I960). 
More  observational  evidence  of  Intense  at- 
moepherlc phenomena  over  highly  heated 
areas  U  furnished  by  the  cloud  and  funnel 
observations  of  Professor  Vonnegut  and 
Thorarlnsson  (1964)  over  the  Surtsey  Island 
Volcano.  33  mUes  south  of  the  Iceland 
ooast.  See  Figures  6,  7.  and  8. 

Having  presented  some  observational  evi- 
dence of  cloud,  rain  and  even  tornado-funnel 
producUon  by  large  heat  and  water  vapor 
sources,  let  us  consider  the  energies  Involved. 
Vonnegut.  Thorarlnsson  and  co-workers  es- 
umate  the  power  output  of  Surtsey  to  nearly 
10"«rg  sec.  which  Is  only  about  one  order 
of  magnitude  more  than  the  10.000  MW  or 
lO^'erg/sec.  future  power  plants  might  well 
surpass  in  thermal  waste  output.  Note  that 

with  an  electrical  energy  output  of  10.000 

B*W.  and  33%  efficiency. — the  thermal  waste 
output  Is  2  X  lOi-erg  sec. 

The  power  of  a  tornado  can  be  calculated 
according  to  Vonnegut  from  the  alrmass  In- 
volved which  Is  Pn-i'  V.  and  the  formula  for 
kinetic  energy  1 '2  mass  V=.  as  P  =  P1I-,'  V> 
With  a  radius  of  60  m  =  6  X  10»cm  and  a  veloc- 
ity V  of  2.6  X  lO'cm/  sec.  ( P=  1.3  X  10'  gr  cm-  1 
this  results  In  an  estimate  of  again  I0"erg 
sec  This  Is  much  larger  than  the  energy  rate 
of  Dessens  and  Dessens  estimate  for  the  wild 
gas  fire  of  Gassl-Toull.  which  was  5X10" 
erg/sec.  or  of  their  experiments  which  In- 
volved 7  X  lO^rg/sec. 

Natural  heating  differences  (as  between 
land  and  sea.  south  and  north  slope  of  moun- 
tains, bare  and  vegetated  land)  can  be  es- 
timated at  about  1/10  the  solar  constant, 
which  Is  0.2  cal/cm*mln  (1.34xl0»erg/sec 
cm") .  That  means  an  area  of  10"cm»(100  km 
or  25,000  acres  (or  a  square  of  6  miles  on  a 
side  would  be  necessary  to  produce  the  same 
total  additional  power  as  a  single  giant  power 
plant. 

The  clrculaUon  known  as  eeabreeze.  which 
Is  a  consequence  of  such  differential  heat- 
ing has  been  theoretlcaUy  Investigated  by 
Estoque  (1961).  He  writes:  "Although  the 
Seabreeze  Is  relatively  common.  It  Is  quite 
surprising  to  find  no  detailed  quanUtlve 
deecrlpUon  of  the  wind  and  temperature 
fields."  "The  Intensity,  duration  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  Seabreeze  must  be  governed 
largely  by  the  amount  of  heat  supplied  by 
the  ground  to  the  atmosphere  and  also  by 
the  large  scale  atmospheric  conditions."  Un- 
der Ideal  conditions,  the  Seabreeze  Is  fre- 
quently observed  as  far  as  30  to  50  miles 
from  the  seashore  in  middle  latitudes.  In 
Figure  9.  we  see  the  restating  upwind  cal- 
culated by  Estoque.  Preceding  Estoque's  cal- 
culations. Joanne  Starr  Malkus  and  Melvln 
Stern  (1956)  presented  a  calculation  of  the 
Seabreeze  under  stoble  and  windy  conditions. 
They  state,  "a  heated  Island  acU  In  much 
the  same  way  as  a  mountain". 

A  problem  which  I  have  not  touched  so 
far  Is  the  emission  of  water  vapor  and  heat 
from  a  power  sUtlon  In  subfreezlng  weather, 
the  operation  of  evaporative  cooling  towers, 
quite  satisfactory  in  milder  English  climate, 
will  undoubtedly  cause  Icing  and  fogging 
of  highways  and  other  structures  within  a 
radius  of  3-6  miles  and  downwind  up  to  10 
miles.  It  therefore  seems  much  more  ad- 
visable to  employ  a  closed  circuit  cooling 
system  with  fanned  alr-clrculatlon. 

The  research  group  at  General  Electric  un- 
der Professor  Irving  Langmulr  twenty  ywrs 
ago,  (compare  Schaefer  1968),  conducted 
Investigations  on  what  effect  water  vapor 
Input  from  the  shallow  Sacandaga  Reser- 
voir near  Schenectady.  New  York,  has  on  cu- 
mulus convection.  It  has  been  observed  for 
some  time  that  cumulus  cloud  formation 
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over  and  downwind  from  that  reservoir  was 
excessive.  Although  data  from  this  Investi- 
gation apparently  has  never  been  published, 
they  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  (Fal- 
coner 1948  and  1968)  that  solar  heating  of 
the  shallow  water  and  therefore  increased 
evaporation  and  heating  In  the  late  after- 
noon, when  the  surroundings  are  already 
somewhat  cooler,  can  at  least  be  made  partly 
responsible  for  the  locally  Increased  convec- 
tion and  occasional  thunderstorms  over  Sa- 
candaga Reservoir.  Scorer  and  Wexler  (1968). 
Figure  10,  show  an  example  of  cumulus 
cloud  generation  from  cooling  towers  of  a 
thermal  power  station  even  on  an  exceptional 
dry  day.  In  the  slowly  sinking  air  of  a  high 
presstire  area. 

Summarizing  It  might  be  said.  that,  al- 
though It  seems  at  first  glance,  that  the  dls- 
Blpatlve  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  Is  quite 
large  particularly  If  supplied  with  energy 
for  Its  dlsslpatlve  motion,  several  severe  con- 
sequences ot  large  thermal  emissions  can  be 
foreseen : 

1.  severe  thunderstorms  and  even  torna- 
does can  be  caused  In  very  unstable  weather 
situations  by  dry  and  clean  heat  emission. 

2.  rainfall  will  be  Increased  downwind  for 
a  considerable  distance  by  as  much  as  12% 
statistically. 

3.  cumulus  and  even  strato  cumulus  clouds 
will  prevail  most  on  the  time  downwind 
from  a  large  power  plant. 

4.  with  evaporative  cooling  all  the  above 
mentioned  problems  will  be  aggravated  plus 
a  severe  fogging  and  Icing  hazard  will  be 
created. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BcNEnciAL  Uses  or  Thermal  Dischaeoi. 
(By  Ronald  Stewart  and  Svelnbjom  BJorns- 

Bon,  Adirondack  Conference  sponsored  by 

Industrial  Sciences  Technology,  New  York 

State  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 

Atmospheric    Sciences    Research    Center. 

State  Unlverblty  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

October  14-17.  1969) 

The  attendees  gathered  at  the  Atmospheric 
Sciences  Research  Center  (ASRC) ,  Whlteface 
Mountain  Field  Station  on  the  evening  of 
October  14.  1969.  After  dinner.  Dr.  Vincent 
Schaefer  welcomed  the  attendees  and  pre- 
sented the  concept  of  the  origin  of  the  Ad- 
irondack-type conference  (Schaefer  1957) 
and  the  resiUts  of  past  conference  (Vonnegut 
1969).  Mr.  Raymond  Falconer  then  provided 
a  briefing  on  the  weather  for  the  next  three 
days  and  a  slide  show  on  the  development  of 
the  Whlteface  Mountain  Facility. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  Mr.  Svelnbjorn 
BJomsson  of  the  National  Energy  Authority. 
Iceland,  led  off  the  conference  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  present  and  future  uses  of 
geothermal  discharges  in  Iceland.  For  25 
years  water  has  been  transported  16km  to 
Reykjavik  with  a  drop  In  temperature  of  3° 
C  from  the  original  87°  C.  This  flow  Is  aug- 
mented from  wells  In  the  city  (population 
80.000)  and  distributed  for  space  heating, 
processing,  industry,  swimming  pools  and 
other  sporting  facilities.  During  the  space 
heating  cycle  the  temperature  of  the  water 
drops  from  90°  C  to  40°  C.  (The  90°  C  tem- 
perature being  obtained  by  mixing  the  In- 
coming 87°  C  water  with  the  discharge  from 
the  city  wells.)  NormaUy  2KW  per  Inhabitant 
or  23.2  watts  per  m>  of  house  Is  considered 
as  the  maximum  load  factor.  Total  costs  are 
approximately  $1.02/10"  Btu  (compared  to 
U.S.  costs  $1.45/10«  Btu) .  Projected  plans  In- 
clude a  30  km.  16"  diameter  pipe  which  will 
transport  180°  C  water  under  pressure.  The 
temperature  drop  wUl  be  6°  C.  One  half  of 
the  volume  (at  130°  C)  will  be  used  by  In- 
dustry at  tO-eO/lO*  Btu.  The  other  half  will 
be  used  by  the  domestic  market  (at  90°  C) 
at»1.00/10«Btu. 

Besides  lower  heating  costs  the  service  re- 
places oU  or  gas  burner  which  cause  air  pol- 
lution, saves  Installation  cost  and  space  In 
houses  and  reduces  danger  of  flre  In  the  city. 
Of  the  30  acres  In  greenhouses  wblch  are 
heated  by  the  geothermal  discharge  (air 
temperature  20  degrees-30  degrees  C),  one- 
third  Is  used  for  flowers  and  two- thirds  for 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers.  Year-round  growth 
Is  restricted  by  available  radiation.  However, 
a  recent  U.S.  Patent  (No.  3.352.058)  de- 
scribed a  method  for  converting  incoming 
radiation  Into  the  spectral  range  plants  can 
absorb,  thus  Increasing  the  percentage  of 
radiation  absorbed.  The  costs  of  the  con- 
struction of  greenhotises  Is  approximately 
$16/m«  for  timber  frame  and  $20/m*  for 
aluminum  frame.  Heat  consumption  Is  1200 
Btu  per  m«  per  hour.  The  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts from  the  30  acres  Is  $800,000  per  year. 

Although  no  data  Is  available  to  us  at  this 
time,  another  experiment  Is  being  carried 
out  at  Oregon  State  University.  Dr.  Larry 
Boersma.  Department  of  Soil  Science.  Is  heat- 
ing agricultural  grounds  tislng  the  discharge 
of  a  power  plant.  This  program  Is  supported 
by  Paclflc  Power  and  Light. 

The  Icelandic  flsb  culture,  designed  to 
raise  salmonolds  to  release-size  In  eight 
months  Instead  of  the  normal  growth  period 
of  two  years,  uses  the  geothermal  discharge 
to  maintain  the  proper  temperatvwe  range. 
The  best  temperature  range  for  the  growth 
of  Atlantic  salmon  Is  10-12  degrees  C.  A  sim- 
ilar system  In  the  research  stage  at  the  Hun- 
terston  -nuclear  plant  In  Scotland  raises  the 
Dover  sole  to  market  size  In  two  years  In- 
stead of  four.  Again  the  thermal  discharge  Is 
used  to  maintain  the  proper  temperature 
range.  The  plaice  grown  under  a  slmUar  sys- 
tem produce  3,000  tons  per  year  per  km«. 
Feeding  Is  a  serious  problem  as  each  ton  of 
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fish  produced  needs  12-15  tons  of  food  per 
year.  One  method  which  wUl  help  In  solving 
this  problem  wlU  be  mentioned  later. 

Of  greater  economic  significance  Is  the 
use  of  the  steam  for  freeze-drylng.  A  freeze- 
drled  product  weighs  about  10-30%  of  Its 
original  weight  and  may  be  stored  for  several 
years.  This  decrease  In  weight  Is  due  to  the 
distillation  of  water  from  the  product  and  as 
such,  provides  a  source  of  distilled  water  for 
home  and  Industrial  uses.  For  Instance,  to 
freeze  Ikg/fish  take  10.5  Kwh  (36,000  Btu). 
In  Germany  and  Oreat  Britain  approxi- 
mately 46%  of  the  cost  of  processing  Is 
energy  costs.  The  discharge  from  a  1,000  MW 
plant  contains  sufficient  heat  to  freeze-dry 
200  tons  of  flsh  per  hour.  Meat  and  flsh  are 
approximately  80%  water.  Thus  100  tons  of 
meat  and/or  flsh  passing  through  the  freeze- 
drled  process  would  release  a  maximum  of  80 
tons  (2  X  10«  gal.)  of  water.  However,  freeae- 
drylng  requires  steam  at  140  degrees  C  which 
must  be  taken  directly  from  the  turbine,  not 
from  the  discharge.  This  will  affect  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  the  reactor  but  aids  the 
economy  of  a  complex  system  which  Includes 
reduction  of  thermal  pollution  as  a  final 
goal. 

Next  the  discussion  went  Into  the  agro- 
industrlal  complex  (1000  MW)  which  might 
Involve  200,000  acres  of  farmland  at  one 
time.  Desalting  could  produce  3  X  10«  gal.  per 
day  with  nitrogen,  anunonla  and  phosphorus 
also  being  produced.  Other  processes  In  the 
complex  would  depend  upon  raw  materials 
available  or  mining  the  sea.  The  Initial  In- 
vestment would  be  $2  bUUon  and  could  sup- 
port 3  million  people  at  minimum  standards. 

The  U.S.  energy  requirements  for  genera- 
tion of  electricity  wUl  approach  lO""  Btu/yr 
by  1980.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  this 
amount  wUl  be  released  as  whole.  Green- 
houses, which  are  effectively  horizontal  cool- 
ing towers,  appear  to  be  the  best  means  of 
cooling  the  discharge  and  providing  a  basis 
for  economic  support  within  the  complex. 
By  using  exhaust  fans  the  residual  heat  Is 
eventually  discharged  to  the  atmosphere 
after  usage.  For  Instance,  a  1000  MW  reactor 
could  heat  a  500  acre  greenhouse  farm  pro- 
ducing $12  mlUlon/year  In  crops  (wholesale). 
Using  the  newer  tjT)e  greenhouses  (such  as 
fiberglass  or  the  Goodyear  platic  houses  used 
at  Sonora,  Mexico  and  Wooster,  Ohio)  Initial 
Investment  decreases  significantly.  The 
greenhouse  structure  Is  approximately  70% 
of  the  Initial  Investment,  with  fans,  roads, 
pumping,  etc.  making  up  the  final  30%. 
Besides  growing  vegetables  or  flowers  In 
greenhouses.  It  also  seems  economically  rea- 
sonable and  desirable  to  heat  chicken  houses 
In  the  complex.  The  U.S.  market  for  chicken 
Is  of  the  order  of  $2  billion  per  year.  The  dis- 
charge from  a  1000  MW  plant  could  also  be 
used  to  Irrigate  200,000  acres  If  designed  to 
do  so.  ThU  could  also  keep  15  km  of  river 
Ice-free  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  support 
2  X  10*  pounds  of  sheU  flsh,  or  9.6  X  10« 
pounds  of  flsh  or  30  X  10«  pounds  of  algae. 

This  discussion  shifted  to  cooling  towers 
and  their  various  environmental  problems. 
The  cost  of  cooUng  towers,  ponds,  etc.  Is 
often  cited  as  reasons  for  not  using  these 
methods.  With  1  Tr  evaporation  from  a  tower 
a  ( 1000  MW  nuclear  power  plant  uses  approxi- 
mately 10«  gal.  mln-'  of  cooling  water)  10* 
gal.  mln-'  evaporates.  This  Is  sufficient  to 
create  clouds,  fog.  and  Icing  under  appro- 
priate conditions.  By  the  year  20(X)  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  we  wlU  need  ten  times  the  power 
requirements  of  today  and  wUl  release  7-10 
times  as  much  heat.  Possible  means  of  useful 
weather  modification  were  discussed  Includ- 
ing the  dissipation  of  fog  and  ice  at  airports 
by  dry  closed  circuit  cooUng  systems  or  dis- 
sipation of  the  heat  by  Induced  atmospheric 
vortices.  Thermal  plumes  were  compwired  to 
smoke  plumes  considering  rise  vs.  downward 
distance.  The  smoke  pltimes  release  from  10* 
watts  m-«  to  10«  watts  m-».  (Solar  radiation 
provides  200-400  watts  m-».)   A  comparison 
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wms  also  noted  in  reUtlon  to  tbe  IceUndlc 
Tolc*no.  Surtaey.  In  that  tbe  power  output  of 
proposed  nuclear  power  stations  Is  one  order 
of  magnitude  less. 

Tbe  poMtbUlty  of  mixing  or  straUfylng  the 
discharge  In  a  body  of  water  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  display  modelling  vs  actual  ex- 
perience. Although  the  total  amount  of  heat 
released  remains  the  same  the  option  of  con- 
trolling the  rate  of  heat  discharge  and  thus 
temperature  In  the  receiving  waters  becomes 
a  reality.  Tbe  overall  control  Is  still  limited. 
bowe\-er.  by  the  volume  of  flow  available  In 
the  receiving  waters.  Flow  visualisation  was 
presented  on  several  slides  explaining  the 
modelling  procedure. 

During  the  final  session  an  attempt  was 
made  to  summarize  tbe  discussions.  The  re- 
sult Is  best  shown  by  Figures  1  and  3  Fig- 
ure 1  summarizes  the  possible  uses  of  hot 
water  and  low  grade  steam.  Indicating  the 
temperature  range  for  beat  needed  In  each 
operation.  Space  beatUtg,  swimming  pools 
and  greenhouses  are  already  in  operation  in 
Iceland,  flab  culture  Is  In  tbe  experimental 
stage,  D;0  production  and  production  of  sea 
chemicals  from  thermal  brine  have  been 
projected. 

Figure  a  shows  schematically  how  an  agri- 
cultural and  aquacultural  complex  could  use 
the  thermal  discharge  from  a  nuclear  plant 
and  thus  prevent  thermal  pollution  due  to 
tbe  release  of  beat  Into  rivers  or  through 
cooling  towers  into  tbe  atovospbere. 

The  cooling  water  from  the  turbine  con- 
denser goes  In  a  loop  consisting  of  green- 
bouses,  fish  ponds,  ungated  farmland  and 
water  storage.  (Tbls  loop  could  also  Include 
the  chicken  houses  mentioned  previously.) 
EvaporaUve  losses  are  compensated  by  water 
taken  from  a  river  A  freeae-drylng  plant 
using  steam  extracted  from  tbe  turbine  would 
gre*Uy  increase  tbe  value  and  storing  life  of 
the  products  from  the  complex,  and  decraaae 
storage  and  transporting  costs.  The  freese- 
drled  products  could  be  used  for  balancing 
out  variations  In  production  and  market 
demands.  Additional  factors  could  be  waste 
water  treatment,  adding  water  to  the  cool- 
ing system  and  food  to  tbe  flab  ponds,  space 
beating  of  a  nearby  city  during  winter  and 
central  space  cooling  and  air  conditioning 
during  suznn^r  using  the  same  distribution 
system  In  the  city  and  tbe  central  cooling 
facilities  In  the  complex. 

This  complex  is  designed  to  provide  a  step- 
down  method  of  using  tbe  available  energy 
as  It  psisfs  from  blgb-grade  readily  available 
energy  to  low-grade  partially  unavailable 
energy.  The  result  Is  an  economically  feas- 
ible complex  which  reduces  thermal  pollution 
after  ""«irtng  maximum  use  of  the  available 
energy.  It  may  be  used  In  moat  climate*  by 
choosing  those  options  wblcb  are  sultAble 
for  the  area. 

Tbe  Adirondack-type  conference  holds 
sessions  in  the  morning  and  evening  with 
the  afternoons  off  for  other  activities.  Tbls 
year  tbe  attendees  vUlted  the  stimmlt  of 
Wbltefaoe  Mountain  (Including  a  15  minute 
climb  for  thoee  who  didn't  take  the  elevator) 
where  tbe  new  ASRC  mountain-top  station  U 
under  construction.  From  the  top  of  tbe 
mountain  we  then  traveled  to  a  nearby 
abandoned  Atlas  missile  site  and  descended 
to  view  the  cosmic  ray  laboratory  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  State  University  College. 
PUtUburgh.  New  York.  The  laboratory  U 
designed  to  locate  areas  of  cocmle  ray  emis- 
sion and  the  experlmentatloxi  la  being  car- 
ried out  by  Dr.  Donald  Ryan. 

Tbe  foUowlng  day  Mr.  Sam  Wlggana  {<m» 
of  tbe  attendeee)  provided  a  tour  at  tbe 
University  of  Vermont.  Burlington,  Vt.  wblcb 
Included  several  of  tbe  new  biilldlnga  (ao- 
ology.  botany,  soil  science,  library,  bookstore) . 
Tbe  final  tour  on  the  way  from  Whlteface 
Mountain  to  Albany,  New  York  Included  tbe 
new  InsUtute  for  History.  Art  and  Science 
at  LAke  Oeorge,  New  York  where  tbe  ASRC 
and  tbe  Department  of  Atmoepberle  Sclenoe. 
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SUNYA  are  developing  a  research  center  for 
air-water  Interface  and  ecological  studies. 
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to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  to  pro- 
mulgate more  stringent  motor  vehicle 
standards  will  go  far  toward  restoring 
clean  air  to  the  Nation's  cities  and  towns. 

Motor  vehicles  are  responsible  for 
about  half  of  the  Nation's  air  pollution 
problems.  In  some  areas,  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  70  to  80  percent  of  air  pol- 
lutant emissions.  Since  1968,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  been  attacking  this  problem  by  set- 
ting national  motor  vehicle  standards  for 
new  vehicles. 

The  responsibility  for  complying  with 
these  standards  lies  mainly  with  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  manufacturers.  Now,  under 
the  President's  proposals,  the  Nation  will 
be  moving  on  a  second  front  against  mo- 
tor vehicle  pollution  by  requiring  the  reg- 
istration and  regulation  of  motor  ve- 
hicle fuels  and  additives. 

The  regulation  of  motor  vehicle  fuel 
composition  has  the  possibility  of  sig- 
nificantly reducing  motor  vehicle  pollu- 
tion by  limiting  the  amounts  of  the  more 
reactive  hydrocarbons  in  gasoline  and 
thus  help  reduce  the  formation  of  photo- 
chemical smog. 

Such  regulation  would  reduce  pollu- 
tion from  all  vehicles,  new  and  old. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  JUid 
8ui>port  these  and  the  other  adminis- 
tration proposals  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Surely,  we  all  agree  on  the  need  for. 
and  the  right  to  have,  wholesome  air. 


WAR  AGAINST  AIR  POLLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  aaisoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  It.  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  undertake  a 
new  war  against  »lr  pollittfcn.  His  plan 


THE  U.8.  CRACKDOWN  ON 
POLLUTERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  public  has  recognized 
the  problems  of  pollution  and  across  the 
land  citizens  are  very  properly  request- 
ing that  priority  attention  be  directed  to 
end  water  and  air  pollution. 

Significantly,  the  Intensive  press  cover- 
age which  is  being  directed  to  this 
national  problem  is  helping  to  maintain 
the  proper  public  interest  and  Is  helping 
to  produce  the  needed  governmental 
action. 

I  therefore  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  an  editorial  In  the  Wednes- 
day, February  11,  Chicago  Today: 

TR>   U.S.    CBACXBOWIf   ON   POLLTTRBS 

Only  three  days  after  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  Chicago,  tbe  federal  government 
charged  11  flrms  here  with  polluting  area 
rivers  and  waterways.  Pollution.  In  short,  is 
now  effectively  regarded  as  a  federal  offenae. 
Even  better  news  u  that  tbe  Justice  depart- 
ment calls  tbe  action  "only  tbe  flret  step" 
In  a  vigorous  enforcement  program. 

The  companies  and  one  Individual  are 
accused  of  dumping  waetee  Into  the  Little 
Calumet  river,  the  Chicago  Sanitary  and 
Ship  canal,  tbe  nilnoU  rtvar,  and  tbe  Des 
Plalnes  river. 

M>»imiim  penalUea  InTOlve  only  a  83,600 
fine,  hardly  more  than  petty  cash  for  large 
oompanlee.  But  they  also  Include  a  year  In 
pilaon.  which  may  prove  a  more  effective 
deterrent  If  Indlrlduals  are  requlied  to  leave 
their  desks  and  aerre  time. 
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Every  responsible  officer  of  every  corpora- 
tion win  have  an  Immediate  and  personal 
Interest  In  keeping  the  operaUon   clean. 

Still,  tbe  71-year-old  sUtute  under  which 
the  flrms  are  charged  has  Its  flaws.  There  la 
always  the  poesibiUty  that  the  wrong  Indi- 
viduals wUl  Uke  the  rap.  The  only  sure  way 
to  punish  a  corporation  is  economically,  with 
fines  heavy  enough  to  be  meaningful,  and 
83.500  doesn't  come  close.  President  Nixon 
now  has  called  for  fines  up  to  810.000  a  day— 
a  punishment  that  fits  the  crime. 


california's  environmental 
opportunity; 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


or    CAI.IFOBNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
UCLA  Top  Management  Conference  in 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.  The  audience  con- 
sisted of  about  100  of  the  top  business 
leaders  in  southern  California  who  have 
"gone  back  to  school"  at  UCLA  to  im- 
prove their  management  skills. 

I  chose  to  talk  to  them  about  the  en- 
vironment. And  although  I  approached 
the  tope  in  a  light  vein.  I  believe  the 
important  message  was  that  improving 
and  protecting  the  quality  of  our  natural 
environment  Is  going  to  require  some 
imaginative  thinking  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  as  well  as  Governme.it 
5  and  the  public. 
X         My  remarks  follow: 

CaurosNiA's  Environukntal 
OrPoaxuNiTT 

When  Ood  blessed  America.  He  was  gen- 
erous to  a  fault  with  Southern  California. 
We  generaUy  attribute  this  to  tbe  fact  that 
He  spent  tbe  seventh  day  resting  here.  He 
willed  us  bountiful  quantities  of  scenery  and 
climate;  oceans,  deserts  and  moimtains;  and 
fertile  farmland  like  nowhere  else  on  earth. 

For  neighbors.  He  gave  us  San  Francisco. 
Las  Vegas  and  Tijuana;  and  while  they  are 
all  right  as  neighbors,  we  certainly  wouldn't 
want  to  live  with  them.  To  complete  the 
picture.  He  arranged  for  Disneyland,  Palm 
Springs  and  Dorothy  Buffum  Chandler.  No 
more,  I  believe,  cculd  one  ask. 

The  great  explorers — Balboa,  Father  Serra 
and  Walter  OMalley — were  quick  to  discover 
the  riches  of  this  great  region,  and  a  popu- 
lation explosion  was  soon  upon  us.  The  uni- 
versal attraction  of  Southern  California,  of 
course,  was  Its  pristine  and  unrivaled  physi- 
cal environment. 

However,  It  Elowly  became  apparent  that 
Southern  California  was — perhaps — too  good. 
It  was  drawing  too  many  people  from  tbe 
less  attractive  sections  of  the  nation  and 
the  world.  We  Southern  Calif omlans  realized 
that  uncontrolled  population  growth  even- 
tually would  spoil  much  of  what  we  bold  so 
dear.  Consequently,  tbe  obvious  answer  was 
to  knock  a  little  of  tbe  magnetic  lustre  off 
our  image. 

This  was  accomplished  ingeniously.  Some- 
one Invented:  (1)  smog  and  (3)  freeways. 
These  cerUlnly  turned  over  tbe  welcome 
mat.  People  on  the  East  Coast  look  at  oxir 
polluted  red-brown  skies  and  become  horri- 
fied. But  most  ImporUntly.  lota  of  them 
don't  move  here  anymore.  Tbe  freeways 
make  their  contribution  not  only  by  gen- 
erating more  smog  but  also  by  creating  hor- 
rendous traffic  jams.  This  also  tends  to  make 
Southern  California  a  little  leas  Ideal. 
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The  plan  seems  to  be  working  perfectly. 
Loa  Angeles  Is  Intonatlonally  recognized  as 
the  air  poUutlon  capital  of  the  universe.  Our 
freeway  system  can  get  you  from  here  to 
there  faster  In  Southern  California  than 
anywhere-else  on  earth — but  our  region 
nevertheless  has  a  national  repuUtlon  as  tbe 
world's  longest  municipal  parking  lot. 

As  Southern  Callfornlans.  we  must  be 
thankful  for  smog  and  the  SanU  Ana  Free- 
way. Were  Is  not  for  these  nuisances,  we 
would  have  100  million  people  living  here 
Instead  of  Just  10  million. 

Were  It  not  for  tbe  smog,  we  could  clearly 
see  the  success  of  our  efforts.  The  population 
growth  rate  has  dropped  significantly;  In 
fact.  It  has  been  cut  In  half  since  1961.  We 
can  attribute  tbls  to  tbe  fact  that  many 
naive  people  elsewhere  In  the  country  tnily 
believe  that  air  pollution  and  the  traffic  have 
made  Southern  California  almost  unllvable. 
They  believe  It  despite  the  fact  that  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion says  Los  Angeles  air  Is  not  the  dirtiest 
in  the  nation.  In  fact.  It's  only  fourth  on 
tbe  latest  dirty  dozen  list. 

However,  I  think  smog  has  served  Ita  pur- 
pose and  we  can  safely  get  rid  of  It.  In  short, 
we  can  stop  Intentionally  spoiling  our  en- 
vironment, which  Is  the  only  really  logical 
explanation  for  what  we  have  done  over  the 
past  30  years.  We  can  stop  disrupting  com- 
munities to  build  more  freeways  by  cutting 
the  automoblllcal  cord  and  thinking  seri- 
ously about  mass  public  transportation.  We 
can  stop  polluting  our  beaches  with  oil  leaks 
from  offshore  drilling,  and  we  should  begin 
to  pay  more  attention  to  preserving  the  ir- 
replaceable wilderness  areas  and  wildlife 
which  make  Southern  California  so  magnif- 
icent. 

THE  EKVraONMZNTAL  "CONTBOVBaST" 

All  this  means  that  I've  come  here  to- 
night to  Ulk  about  the  environment.  This 
should  not  come  as  any  big  surprise  because 
everybody  these  days  wants  to  talk  about  It. 
In  Washington,  the  polltlcos  are  falling  all 
over  each  other  vying  to  become  "Mr.  Clean." 

We've  seen  environmental  protection  pro- 
posals of  almost  every  kind,  shape  and  size. 
Most  of  them  are  based  on  the  premise  that 
we  can  talk  our  way  to  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  the  noise  pollution  on  this 
Issue  Is  approaching  the  crisis  stage.  One 
proposal  would  declare  poUutlon  unconsti- 
tutional. One  of  the  more  Intriguing  Ideas 
Is  declaring  tbe  1970'8  as  the  "environmental 
decade."  Presumably,  this  would  Involve  com- 
pelling the  entire  populace  to  attend  nightly 
Indoctrination  sessions  conducted  by  cadres 
of  Sierra  Club  members. 

Basically,  however,  tbe  environment  Is  a 
nice,  safe  political  Issue.  The  only  way  you 
can  get  In  trouble  Is  not  to  be  sufficiently 
militant  about  It.  Everyone  Is  In  favor  of 
cleaner  air,  cleaner  water  and  protecting  the 
flora  and  fauna  from  the  Intrusions  of  man. 
Fearlessly,  I'm  on  the  side  of  the  majority — 
up  to  a  point.  But  not  to  the  point  where  I 
am  more  concerned  about  protecting  the  en- 
vironment from  man  than  I  am  about  mak- 
ing sure  that  man  has  an  adequate  water 
and  electric  supply. 

The  environment  should  be  protected,  but 
we  mtist  balance  this  goal  with  the  very  real 
need  for  water  and  power.  In  saying  so  I  run 
the  risk  of  being  insufficiently  militant  on 
tbe  envlronmenui  issue,  or  of  being  labeled 
a  "secret  antl-envlronmentallst."  So  be  It. 
The  real  challenge,  as  I  see  It,  Is  correcting 
our  present  environmental  problems  and  pre- 
venting future  ones  while  simultaneously  as- 
suring that  society's  demand  for  water  and 
electricity  Is  met.  Achieving  these  often- 
oonfllctlng  objectives  wont  be  easy,  but  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary. 

NEW    Airo    OU)    WATKB    sarFLtMS 

California  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
solve  Ita  environmental  problems,  and  slmul- 
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taneously  meet  Ita  water  and  power  needs, 
not  by  turning  back  the  technological  clock 
but  by  moving  forwrard.  We  Callfornlans  like 
that  which  Is  new,  and  we  like  to  be  first. 
We  have  the  technical  and  economic  re- 
sources to  do  the  Job.  We  have  the  necessary 
leadership  at  both  the  state  and  the  national 
levels.  And  because  we  have  been  concerned 
VTltb  environmental  quality  longer  than  per- 
haps any  other  region  of  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  tbe  will. 

First,  let's  talk  about  water,  one  thing  with 
which  Southern  California  was  not  blessed. 
It  Is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  faith  and 
good  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict that  we  have  any  at  all.  Yet,  despite  the 
fact  that  much  of  our  water  comes  from  over 
400  miles  away,  we  never  have  shortages. 
When  the  Eastern  regions  of  the  country  are 
suffering  through  a  summer  drought,  the 
swimming  pools  of  Palm  Springs  and  Sher- 
man Oaks  are  still  fuU  and  clean.  In  fact, 
we  have  our  southland  water  supply  assured 
until  Just  about  1990. 

Tbe  ansvrer  to  what  happens  after  that 
probably  lies  both  In  our  research  labora- 
tories and  In  tbe  wild  rivers  of  Northern 
California  and  tbe  Pacific  Northwest — the 
Eel,  the  Klamath,  the  Columbia — ^where  the 
water  supply  Is  far  In  excess  of  tbe  needs 
of  the  pet^le  and  could  be  exported  If  eco- 
nomic means  to  transport  It  can  be  found. 
As  much  as  seven  million  acre-feet  of  water 
could  be  made  available  from  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia rivers  alone  without  short-changing 
tbe  local  population.  Today,  that  water  is 
being  wasted  Into  tbe  ocean. 

Tbe  people  of  Washington.  Oregon  and 
Northern  Oallfomla — being  as  they  are — 
never  have  been  wildly  enthusiastic  about 
sharing  their  water  with  Southern  California. 
Most  of  this  I  attribute  to  ordinary  paro- 
chial Jealousy.  However,  some  of  It  stems 
from  their  very  vmderstendable  desire  to  pro- 
tect their  own  environment  from  massive 
dams,  reservoirs  and  canals  built  to  benefit 
Southern  California.  I  think  we  can  all  un- 
dersUnd  why  a  dam  In  Chlco  County  to 
benefit  resldente  and  Industry  In  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  Counties  would  not  be  over- 
whelmingly popular.  But  Just  as  obviously, 
we  are  one  state.  Obviously,  a  way  ought  to 
be  found  to  provide  this  surplxis  water  to 
Southern  California  without  either  depriving 
the  north  or  unduly  cluttering  up  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Actually,  such  a  way  Is  In  tbe  process  of 
being  found — or  developed.  Using  It.  at  least 
3.3  mllUon  acre-feet  of  stirplus  Northern 
California  river  water  could  be  transported 
to  Central  and  Southern  California  with  a 
minimum  of  dam  and  surface  pipeline' con- 
struction and  at  costa  competitive  with  al- 
ternative sources.  The  plan  Is  the  California 
Undersea  Aqueduct:  a  buoyant,  undersea 
pipeline  which  might  be  constructed  to 
transport  water  from  tbe  Eel-Klamath  River 
region  to  some  suitable  polnte  In  Central 
and  Southern  California,  thus  saving  water 
for  human  use  which  today  Is  wasting  Into 
the  ocean.  The  pipeline  could  be  made  of  any 
of  a  ntmiber  of  materials.  Including  re-ln- 
forced  plastic,  fibreglass  or  even  concrete.  It 
would  be  36-33  feet  In  diameter,  and  would 
float  off  the  contlnenUl  shelf  at  depths  rang- 
ing to  300  feet.  The  cost  of  constructing  tble 
pipeline  Is  presently  estimated  at  about  $8.6 
billion,  and  would  result  In  water  costa  of 
only  $77  an  acre-foot,  which  Is  about  the 
best  we  can  hope  for  in  the  1990  time  period. 
Vrota  an  environmental  standpoint,  tbe 
Undersea  Aqueduct  doesn't  require  much  In 
tbe  way  of  on-shore  facilities.  This  la  not  to 
Bay  that  storage,  conveytoice  and  pumping 
facilities  would  not  be  built  on  the  land,  but 
they  would  be  significantly  fewer  m  number 
than  an  overland  plpeUne  or  canal.  Princi- 
pally, they  would  consist  of  a  amaU  storage 
reservoir  In  tbe  Eel-Klamath  region,  some 
onshore  booeter  pumping  fadllUee  around 
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Moss  Landing,  and  connection  faclllUes  »t 
the  terminal  point  new  Port  Hueneme. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  from  an 
overall  environmental  standpoint.  It  Is  an 
attractive  proposal,  even  though  the  eftecta 
of  the  undersea  pipeline  on  marine  life  on 
the  continental  shelf  will  rwjulre  some  de- 
tailed study. 

OESALTtNC    TBK    OCXAN 

Both  an  alternative  to  the  plaatlc  pipe 
and  the  long-range  answer  to  envlronmenui 
and  supply  problems  associated  with  water 
resource  development  Is  desalting  the  ocean. 
Pull  commercial  development  of  this  tech- 
nology Is  probably  less  than  a  decade  away. 
Many  here  will  have  no  trouble  rem,ember- 
Ing  back  In  1M5  and  66  when  the  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  federal  government, 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  and  three 
are*  electric  utilities  for  building  the  large 
Bolsa  Island  nuclear  desalting  plant  off  Hunt- 
ington Beach.  The  first  of  the  three  60  mil- 
lion gallon-per-day  desalting  units  actually 
was  to  have  operated  this  year.  But  even 
with  normal  slippage,  under  the  construction 
timetable  visualized  back  then,  we  should 
have  been  seeing  today  a  fair  amount  of 
hardware  springing  up  on  that  artificial 
Island.  Of  course  this  isnt  the  case.  The  dis- 
appointing fact  Is  that  increasing  costs, 
which  just  about  doubled  the  initial  M44 
million  estimate,  cut  the  project  off  at  the 
knees  before  it  really  was  started. 

But  big  desalting  plant  technology  Is  de- 
veloping and  costs  are  lowering — not  to  the 
2a  cents  per  1000  gallons  first  estimated  for 
Bolsa  but  currently  to  around  40  cents  for 
50  MGD  plants.  That  Is  getting  close  to  where 
It  becomes  economically  feasible  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  blending  It  with  high  purity 
desalted  water — the  same  for  reclaimed  waste 
waters  and  highly  mineralized  ground  water. 
The  California  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources has  just  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Pederal  Office  of  Saline  Water,  which 
has  the  development  of  large-scale  desalting 
plants  and  evaluation  of  their  sites  as  lu 
number  one  purpose.  Many  of  you  here  prob- 
ably know,  too,  that  the  State  Water  Depart- 
ment Is  one  of  OSW's  partners  at  the  Sa- 
line Water  Test  Center  at  San  Diego  I  was 
there  earlier  today  seeing  the  17  MOD  mod- 
ule— about  one-third  of  a  SO  MOD  desalting 
plant — which  has  been  built  and  operated 
successfully  for  almost  2  years. 

Por  my  own  part,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  and  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  overseeing  both 
federal  desalting  and  civilian  nuclear  power 
programs  I  try  to  keep  close  contacts  with 
both  sets  of  federal  officials  as  well  as  with 
MWD  and  the  California  power  Industry  to 
see  whether  times  and  conditions  may  be 
JeUlng  for  another  try  at  a  big  plant  Involv- 
ing federal,  state,  local  water  groups  and 
electric  uUUty  participation. 

In  this  respect  we  might  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  historical  truism  that  social 
ordeia  and  their  culture  and  whole  civiliza- 
tions have  prospered  and  flourished  In  the  di- 
rect proportion  to  their  achievements  toward 
assuring  water  supply.  Most  notable  exam- 
ples, perhaps,  were  the  marvelous  aque- 
ducts of  ancient  Rome  build  2000  years  ago 
when  It  was  realized  even  then  that  the  Tiber 
River's  surface  waters  were  insufficient.  Some 
300  MOD  of  water  as  transported  to  Rome 
from  far-off  places.  Three  of  the  11  original 
aqueducts  still  operate  to  this  day.  Histori- 
cally, clvlllzatlotu  originated  and  had  their 
growth  along  large  rivers  and  other  fresh 
water  bodies,  wars  were  fought  to  gain  con- 
trol of  water,  and  civilizations  perished  as 
water  resoxirces  dried  or  became  inadequate. 
The  lesson  down  throxigh  the  years  is  clear: 
no  region  which  falls  to  provide  adequate 
water  for  Its  people  can  long  survive, 
ctiaicmr  and  th«  ztrmonttTtrt 
As  with  water.  California's  future  supply  of 
electric  power  is  a  fundamental  subject  of 
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considerable  uncertainty.  The  problems  are 
similar — where  Is  it  going  to  come  from,  how 
much  Is  It  going  to  cost,  what  are  Its  environ- 
mental side-effects? 

Let  me  give  you  some  flgures.  The  state's 
peak  production  of  electrical  energy  last  year 
was  24  million  kilowatts.  In  less  than  10 
years,  we  estimate  It  will  be  more  than 
double.  And  If  we  adopt  the  long-range  view, 
covering  the  remainder  of  this  century.  Cali- 
fornia will  need  10  to  20  times  as  much 
generating  capacity  as  Is  available  today. 

This  Is  a  significant  challenge.  It  would  be 
a  monumental  task  even  If  the  public  were 
t>eatlng  on  our  doors  demanding  that  new 
electric  generating  plants  be  constructed  Im- 
mediately If  not  sooner,  and  such  Is  not  the 
case.  Por  some  not  wholly  logical  reason,  the 
public's  concern  for  protecting  the  environ- 
ment has  centered  on  electrical  generation 
and  transmission.  The  electric  power  business 
Is  not  the  worst  offender  to  the  environ- 
ment—I  would  relinquish  that  title  to  the 
transportation  industry — yet  the  Issues  of 
thermal  pollution,  air  pollution,  radiation  re- 
leases, overhead  power  lines  and  the  like 
make  life  especially  difficult  for  the  utility 
company. 

I'm  certain  our  friends  from  Southern 
CalUomla  Edison  can  attest  to  that,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  situation  Is  going  to  get 
far  worse  before  It  geU  even  a  little  better. 
Thus,  we  have  a  situation  In  which  the 
state's  power  companies  are  faced  with  a  mas- 
sive expansion  to  meet  needs  in  an  era  when 
active  public  opposition  to  any  power  plant 
construction  Is  a  virtual  certainty  If  they 
fall  to  meet  this  challenge,  the  result  will 
be  brownouts  and  blackouts. 

The  utilities'  problem  is  how  to  meet  the 
Increase  in  demand  while  adequately  pro- 
tecting the  environment,  which  is  an  ab- 
solute prerequisite  today  for  any  de<;rc«  of 
public  acceptance. 

Basically  Americans  want  clean  air,  clean 
water  and  an  unpolluted  environment.  Most 
important  of  aU.  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it  In  terms  of  the  price  of  products  they 
buy  and  even  in  the  taxes  they  pay. 

The  real  reason  that  so  little  is  being  done 
to  clean  up  oixr  country  Is  that  we  lack  the 
Institutions  which  will  allow  people  to  pay 
to  achieve  this  objective. 

The  Bolsa  Island  project  Is  an  example — 
a  man  made  Island  near  Huntington  Beach 
conceived  to  produce  1.800.000  kilowatts  of 
electric  power  and  150.000.000  gallons  of 
fresh  water  from  the  sea  a  day.  It  was  tor- 
pedoed not  so  much  by  escalating  coaU  as 
by  doubu  of  the  priv-ate  utilities  lnv(rtved 
that  the  California  Public  UtUltles  Commis- 
sion would  allow  the  extra  cost  of  the  Island 
to  be  placed  on  the  rate  base — that  Is. 
charged  on  the  electric  bills. 

The  extra  cost  was  for  clean,  smog-free 
nuclear  kllowatu  and  fresh,  pure  water.  The 
very  things  the  public  wanu.  But  In  this 
case  the  public  institution  involved  was  not 
up-to-date  enough  to  permit  the  public  to 
pay  for  it.  That  can  be  remedied  easily  by 
new  legislative  instructions  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Old  Institutions  can  be  adapted  to  new 
purposes. 

Where  our  most  difficulty  will  be  Is  in  non- 
regulated  Industries  where  prices  are  fixed  by 
competition  Some  brand  new  institutions 
are  going  to  have  to  be  evolved  so  that  anti- 
pollution costs — which  may  vary  consider- 
ably between  different  competing  producers 
of  the  same  product — can  be  passed  to  the 
consumer  to  the  end  that  a  company  is  nei- 
ther disadvantaged  as  to  its  competitors  nor 
penalized  as  to  its  fair  profit  for  responding 
to  the  current  call  to  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment. 

Thus  the  basic  problem  of  our  antl-pollu- 
tlon  drive  goes  beyond  flnger  pointing  at 
polluters.  It  Is  to  develop  the  new  and  Im- 
proved Institutions  required  to  finance  the 
clean-up  privately.  The  sums  involved  are 
beyond  the  aggregate  capacities  of  federal- 
state  and  local  governments. 
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WMT   NUCLBAK   POWCK? 

Several  years  ago,  nuclear  power  was  looked 
upon  as  the  answer.  Nuclear  plants  dont 
pollute  the  air.  They  also  offer  the  promise  of 
lower  cost  and.  with  the  advent  of  the 
"breeder"  reactor  in  the  1980'8,  an  Inex- 
haustible supply  of  energy.  Por  th«se  rea- 
sons, utilities  across  the  nation  became  more 
and  more  attracted  to  the  advtmtagee  of  nu- 
clear power.  Our  major  Los  Angeles-area 
utilities — Southern  Cal  Edison  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power- 
are  among  them. 

In  several  regions  of  the  country,  today, 
nuclear  power  is  viewed  more  as  an  environ- 
mental curae  than  a  benefactor.  Portu- 
nately.  this  does  not  yet  apply  to  Southern 
California,  where  public  Interest  In  and  sup- 
port for  nuclear  power  Is  still  strong.  A  state- 
wide poll  In  1066  Indicated  that  the  Cali- 
fornia pe<vle  were  anxiously  awaiting  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  as  an  aid  In 
the  battle  against  air  polluUon.  Nuclear 
power  critics  aero-ln  on  two  Issues — alleged 
thermal  pollution  and  radiation  releases  to 
the  atmosphere.  Neither  Is  actually  a  matter 
for  serious  concern. 

Nuclear's  overall  thermal  contribution  to 
the  environment  is  larger  by  only  a  relatively 
small  amount  than  conventional  plants  and 
this  gap  will  narrow  as  plant  efficiency  ad- 
vances. In  fact,  the  breeder  reactors  I  men- 
tioned promise  to  be  slightly  more  efficient 
than  the  best  fossil  plants  operating  today 
Nuclear  planu  today  exchange  a  small  In- 
crease In  water  temperatures  for  a  complete 
avoidance  of  air  pollution  problems  from 
power  generating  faclUUes. 

Those  who  raise  the  radiation  release  Is- 
sue, Ukewlse,  are  fabricating  strawmen. 
Radiation  releases  from  nuclear  power  plants 
are  actually  so  low  as  to  be  almost  unmeas- 
urable,  even  with  the  highly  sophUUcated 
techniques  and  equipment  developed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  over  the  past  24 
years.  They  are.  In  fact,  far  less  than  every 
man.  woman  and  child  on  this  planet  re- 
ceives from  natural  sources  every  day  of  his 
or  her  life. 

In  summary,  nuclear  power  plants  can 
beneflt  the  overall  environmental  picture, 
particularly  regarding  air  pollution,  and 
their  drawbacks  are  minor  when  realistically 
compared  to  the  potential  benefits  and  the 
nations  deooands  for  electricity. 

A    PLAK    FOB    rOWn   PLAMT    BmNO 

But  whatever  kind  of  power  generaUon 
Callfwnla  relies  on  to  meet  Its  long-range 
needs,  we  will  require  a  substantial  number 
of  suitable  sites  on  which  to  build  the  planU. 
They  must  be  adequate  to  the  utilities  from 
an  economic  standpoint  and  agreeable  to  the 
public  from  an  environmental  standpoint. 
Pilling  both  orders  In  quantity  certainly 
won't  be  easy. 

Nuclear  plants  are  more  difficult  to  site  in 
California  than  in  many  other  regions  of 
the  country,  particularly  because  of  the  San 
Andreas  fault  and  her  seismic  cousins.  But 
even  foesll-plant  site*  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly hard  to  oome  by  as  land  values  In- 
crease, the  population  grows,  and  the  public 
becomes  more  concerned  with  aesthetics  and 
environmental  quality. 

In  order  to  help  assure  a  long-term  supply 
of  suitable  power  plant  sites — for  both  nu- 
clear and  foeslle  facilities — my  friend  and 
fellow  Southern  Californlan,  Congressman 
Chet  Holifield,  and  I  have  made  a  detailed 
proposal  to  Oovemor  Reagan.  The  heart  of 
It  U  the  creation  of  a  State  Power  Plant  Sit- 
ing Authority,  which  would  purchase,  stock- 
pile, and  lease  a  limited  number  of  Urge 
Power  Parks  throughout  the  state,  which 
would  bo  available  to  all  Its  generating  util- 
ities, public  and  private,  at  charges  sufficient 
to  recoup  the  state's  costs. 

Prom  an  environmental  standpoint,  we  be- 
lieve the  plan  Is  promising  for  several  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  10,  20  or  even  40 
thousand   megawatts,   concentrated   In   one 
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power  park,  would  almost  certainly  permit 
the  economic  use  of  sites  which  would  not  be 
feasible  for  a  single  plant.  Por  example, 
beach-front  siting  Is  a  virtual  necessity  In 
Southern  California  because  the  ocean  pro- 
vides the  only  principal  source  of  cooling 
water.  However,  It  should  be  economical  to 
Import  ocean  cooling  water  to  areas  several 
miles  behind  the  beach  in  quantities  ade- 
quate for  a  group  of  plants  In  a  power  park. 
This  would  reduce  the  pressure  on  water- 
front land  and  free  It  for  recreational  and 
other  public  uses. 

Another  envlronmenui  advantage  would 
be  In  the  method  of  selecting  sites.  Since  the 
siting  authority  Instead  of  the  Individual 
utilities  would  be  responsible  for  acquiring 
land,  the  state  could  more  appropriately  fac- 
tor the  whole  range  of  public  values  which 
should  be  considered. 

I've  mentioned  this  before,  and  I  might  as 
well  mention  it  again,  that  the  plan  Chet 
and  I  have  proposed  Is  only  a  suggestion. 
Neither  of  us  wedded  to  this  particular  con- 
cept. We  are  anxious  to  have  all  construc- 
tive suggestions  brought  forth,  not  only  from 
the  utilities  but  from  the  business  commu- 
nity, the  conservationists  and  the  public  as 
well.  The  long-range  needs  of  the  state  re- 
quire all  the  ideas  we  can  muster. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  siting 
plan  wiiich  needs  mentioning.  Sooner  or 
later,  even  with  the  best  planning  and  most 
creative  land  use,  we  still  will  run  out  of 
available  on-shore  sites.  To  guard  against 
that  day,  we  have  proposed  that  the  siting 
authority  be  given  the  power  and  funds  to 
sponsor  long-range  research  Into  some  of  the 
advanced  siting  concepts.  Here,  we  are  think- 
ing of  such  Ideas  as  the  artificial  island,  as 
was  proposed  for  Bolsa  Island,  and  perhaps 
underground  or  even  underwater  siting. 

A  particularly  attractive  idea  is  the  multi- 
ple-use site.  In  which  power  plants,  desalt- 
ing facilities,  Industry,  lUrports,  harbors  and 
who  knows  what  all,  are  combined  on  a 
single  man-made  site  In  fact,  something 
similar  to  that  is  already  being  discussed  for 
the  Long  Beach-Los  Angeles  Harbor  area. 
Conceptual  plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  a 
10,000-acre,  land-filled  SST  jetport  seaward 
from  the  harbor.  The  concept  Is  that  an  off- 
shore Island  airport  would  put  the  Jet  noise 
pollution  where  It  belongs — out  over  the 
ocean — and  would  permit  a  variety  of  other 
uses  such  as  high-rise  apartments  and  office- 
bulldlnr^s  on  the  shore  side  of  the  island,  and 
new  port  facilities.  Possibly  even  some  nu- 
clear power  plants  could  go  at  Its  seaward 
end.  as  well  as  a  major  desalting  facility. 

I'm  sure  we  can  all  appreciate  what  this 
would  mean  to  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Harbor  area — nuclear  power,  desalting,  deep 
water  ports  for  the  supertankers,  oil  drilling 
through  solid  fill,  a  new  airport,  bousing  and 
business.  It's  a  remarkable  Idea  and  It  rep- 
reeento  the  kind  of  thinking  California  Is 
going  to  need  In  all  these  areas  If  we  are  to 
build  the  society  we  want  for  the  future. 
It's  the  kind  of  thinking  needed  from  the 
business  community  and  the  political  lead- 
ers of  the  state.  I  hope  we're  up  to  It. 
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praise  of  the  Walk  for  Development  of 
the  American  Freedom  Prom  Hunger 
Foundation. 

Such  a  march  was  held  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  California,  collect- 
ing pledges  of  $30,000  to  feed  the  him- 
gry.  The  march  was  a  success,  but  only 
because  of  the  involvement  of  dozens 
of  young  people  from  my  district,  young 
people  who  demonstrated  the  hope  pro- 
vided by  the  upcoming  generation.  And 
these  young  people  have  continued  their 
interest  in  the  worthwhile  programs  of 
the  American  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation. 

More  walks  are  being  plarmed,  and 
these  young  people  are  organizing  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  hunger  In  this  Nation  and 
worldwide.  Two  yoimg  people  from  my 
area.  Neil  Christie  of  3989  Cas  Grande 
Wy.,  San  Jose,  and  Chuck  McDermond  of 
5634  Hoffman  Court.  San  Jose,  partici- 
pated in  the  Chicago  conference.  I  would 
like  to  honor  the  other  young  people  who 
have  participated  in  the  program,  but  I 
am  afraid  my  lists  are  incomplete. 

It  is  encouraging  that  our  young  peo- 
ple are  the  ones  who  are  leading  the  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  problems  we  of  the 
older  generation  have  failed  to  solve. 
They  are  determined  not  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  hungry  smd  the  afflicted. 
I  would  hope  that  we  here  in  Congress 
will  rise  to  meet  their  greatness. 


CONGRESSMAN  DON  EDWARDS 
STATEMENT  ON  WALK  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT     PROGRAMS 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFE- 
TY BOARD  OPPOSES  BIG  TRUCK 
BILL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  calhokioa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
I  Join  in  the  remarks  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwincbl) 
previously  entered   in  this  Record  In 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


or  lowA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATlvBa 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
September  of  last  year,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  raised  certain  questions  about 
the  "big  truck  bill"  at  hearings  held 
on  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriations. On  December  12.  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board.  John  H.  Reed,  re- 
sponded to  Mr.  CoNTE's  question,  indi- 
cating the  strong  opposition  of  the  Board 
to  H.R.  11870  and  H.R.  11619. 1  feel  that 
my  colleagues  should  be  aware  of  this 
strong  stand  taken  by  the  National 
Transportation  Board  on  this  controver- 
sial legislation. 

The  material  follows: 
Departmknt   of   Transportation, 
National  Transportation  Safe- 
ty Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  Boland. 

Chairman,  House  Appropriations  Sulxxm- 
mittee  on  Transportation,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  When  we  were  be- 
fore your  Subcommittee  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 10.  1969.  Representative  Silvio  O. 
Conte  submitted  a  series  of  questions  In- 
cluding an  inquiry  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Safety  Board  "concerning  bills  now  pending 
In  the  Congress  that  would  permit  larger 
trucks  on  the  Interstate  Highways." 

At  that  Ume,  the  Safety  Board  had  taken 
no  formal  position  concerning  this  leglsla- 
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tlon.  We  now  have  completed  our  review  of 
this  legislation  and  Its  possible  Impact  on 
highway  safety. 

The  Safety  Board  herewith  presents  Its 
position  on  H.R.  11870  and  HJl.  11619.  Also 
attached  hereto  Is  a  minority  position  with 
respect  to  HJl.  11870. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  our  position. 

Your  continued  interest  In  transportation 
safety  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Rzed. 

Chairman. 

National    Transportation    Safety    Board's 

PosmoN  Concerning  H.R.  11870  and  H.R. 

11619 

The  National  Transportation"  Safety  Board 
herewith  presents  Its  views  on  HJl.  11870 
and  H.R.  11619.  The  Safety  Board  has  limited 
its  comments  on  this  legislation  to  the  safety 
Implications  of  providing  for  Increased 
widths,  sizes,  and  weights  of  trucks  and 
buses  operating  on  our  Pederal  Highway 
System.  In  reviewing  this  problem,  it  has 
been  difficult  to  define  the  exact  Impact  on 
safety  of  the  proposed  Increases  In  widths, 
sizes  and  weights.  In  Ught  of  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  data  now  available. 

While  there  Is  an  absence  of  reliable  data, 
we  do  know  that  there  are  Inherent  In  all 
trucks  certain  hazards  In  relationship  to  the 
other  users  of  the  highways.  To  Increase  size 
and  weight  of  trucks  will,  in  our  opinion, 
require  new  or  enhanced  regulatory  safe- 
guards. For  example,  an  increase  In  axle 
loads  implies  a  need  for  greater  energy  ab- 
sorption by  brakes.  Thus,  an  Increase  In  axle 
loads  should  be  accompanied  by  a  significant 
Increase  In  the  braking  capabilities  of  heavy 
trucks. 

It  also  follows  that  any  Increase  In  size 
and  weight  of  trucks  will  of  necessity  prompt 
a  requirement  for  commensurate  adjust- 
ments in  acceleration  performance  of  such 
trucks.  Standards  to  require  minimum  accel- 
eration and  hill-cllmbing  performance  of 
trucks  under  varying  load  conditions  should 
be  determined  and  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  An  Increase  In 
size  also  Indicates  a  need  for  reviewing 
standards  for  improved  coupling  devices  and 
additional  control  of  jackknlflng  of  truck  and 
trailer  combinations  will  be  needed. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  example,  we  believe 
It  can  be  concluded  that  there  are  risks  In- 
volved in  increasing  sizes  and  widths  of 
trucks,  which  could  adversely  affect  highway 
safety.  In  addition,  there  are  other  areas  now 
under  review  and  which  the  Safety  Board  be- 
lieves should  be  given  consideration,  not  only 
for  existing  trucks  but  for  trucks  of  Increased 
size  and  weight.  They  Include: 

1.  Performance  standards  for  underrlde 
guards  to  prevent  smaller  vehicles  from  being 
demolished  and  their  occupants  Injured  when 
the  smaller  vehicles  pass  under  the  high 
frames  of  large  trucks.  Rule  making  on  this 
subject  is  presently  pending  In  the  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  Standards  to  control  the  overturn  sta- 
bility of  trucks.  Including  not  only  the  tise 
of  full  legal  width  to  provide  the  widest  pos- 
sible base,  but  also  the  control  of  center  of 
gravity  height  by  design  and  by  loading 
practices. 

3.  Standards  to  contrtd  the  splash  and 
spray  generation  of  heavy  trucks  on  wet 
roculs. 

4.  Improved  performance  standards  for 
truck  tires. 

The  Safety  Board  believes  that  safety 
standards  should  be  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  Insure  safety 
on  our  highways.  The  Safety  Board  will  re- 
view all  vehicle  standards  and  motor  carrier 
regulations  developed  by  the  Department  as 
to  their  adequacy  and  feasibility.  If  the 
Safety  Board  Is  not  satisfied  that  the  stand- 
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ards  as  propoMd  would  be  effective  It  will 
make  known  tta  objection*  and  iirge  the 
Introduction  of  revised  or  additional 
standards. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  Safety  Boards  poal- 
Uon  that  Hit.  11870  and  HJl.  11819  should 
not  be  enacted,  with  or  without  the  amend- 
ments propoeed  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  September  3.  1969.  Such  amendments 
are  not  svifflclent  to  cure  the  Inadequacies 
of  the  legislation,  which  Is  not  In  the  public 
Interest.  New  vehicle  standards  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  In  the  areas  cited 
above  should  be  first  developed  and  promul- 
gated after  which  legislation  with  respect  to 
vehicle  weight  and  width  limitations  of 
trucks  and  buses  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  can  again  be  considered. 

Oscaa  M.  LAtnixi., 

nULNCIS   H.    MCAOAMS. 

Lotna  M.  TuATtM, 

Jf£iiioers. 

MiNoarrr  PosmoN  Concxknimo  HJl.  11870 

This  report  represents  the  minority  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  on  H.R.  1 1870,  a  bill  to  provide  for  In- 
creased widths,  sizes  and  weights  of  trucks 
permitted  to  operate  on  the  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

These  comments  on  this  legislation  are 
limited  to  the  safety  implications  of  pro- 
viding for  Increased  widths,  sizes,  and 
weights  of  trucks  operating  on  our  Federal 
Highway  System.  In  reviewing  this  problem, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  define  the  exact  Im- 
pact on  safety  of  the  proposed  Increases  In 
widths,  sizes,  and  weights,  in  light  of  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  data  now  avail- 
able. 

While  there  is  an  absence  of  reliable  data, 
we  do  know  that  there  are  inherent  in  all 
trucks  certain  hazards  in  relationship  to  the 
other  users  of  the  highways.  To  increase  size 
and  weight  of  trucks  will,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
quire new  or  enhanced  regulatory  safeguards. 
For  example,  an  increase  In  axle  loads  UnpUea 
a  need  for  greater  energy  absorption  by 
brakes.  Thus,  an  Increase  in  axle  loads  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  significant  increase  in 
the  braking  capabllltlea  of  heavy  trucks. 

It  also  follows  that  any  Increase  in  size 
and  weight  of  trucks  win  of  necessity  prompt 
a  requirement  for  commensurate  adjust- 
ments in  acceleration  performance  of  such 
trucks.  Standards  to  require  minimum  ac- 
celeration and  hill-climbing  performance  of 
trucks  under  varying  load  conditions  should 
be  determined  and  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  An  increase  in 
size  also  Indicate*  a  need  for  reviewing  stand- 
ards for  Improved  coupling  devices,  and  ad- 
ditional control  of  Jackknlflng  of  truck  and 
trailer  combinations. 

Baaed  on  the  foregoing  example,  we  believe 
it  can  be  concluded  that  there  are  risks  in- 
volved in  increasing  sizes  and  widths  of 
trucks,  which  could  adversely  affect  highway 
safety.  In  addition,  there  are  other  areas  now 
under  review  which  should  be  given  consid- 
eration, before  the  size  and  weight  of  trucks 
are  increased.  They  Include: 

1.  Performance  standards  for  imderrlde 
g\iards  to  prevent  smaller  vehicles  from 
being  demolished  and  their  occupants  in- 
jured when  the  smaller  vehicles  pass  under 
the  high  frames  of  large  trucks.  Rule  maUng 
on  this  subject  la  presently  pending  In  the 
Department 

3.  Standards  to  control  the  overturn  sts- 
blUty  of  trucks,  including  not  only  the  use 
of  full  legal  width  to  provide  the  wldeat 
possible  base,  but  also  the  control  of  center 
of  gravity  height  by  dealgn  and  by  loading 
practices. 

3.  Standards  to  control  the  splaah  and  spray 
generation  of  heavy  trucks  on  wet  roads. 

4.  Improved  performance  standards  for 
truck  XAim. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  believe  the  areaa  referred  to  above 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  safety  stand- 
ards to  insure  safety  on  our  highways.  The 
Safety  Board  will  review  all  vehicle  stand- 
ards and  motor  carrier  regulations  develop>ed 
by  the  Department.  Unless  the  Safety  Board 
is  fully  satisfied  that  the  standards  proposed 
would  be  effective  on  large  vehicles  before 
such  vehicles  are  Introduced,  we  will  make 
known  our  objections  to  the  Department  and 
urge  the  Introduction  of  revised  standards 
which  would  insure  a  degree  of  safety  con- 
sistent with  that  required  on  our  Federal 
highways. 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  our  position  that  HJl. 
11870  as  proposed  should  not  be  enacted. 
New  vehicle  standards  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  the  areas  cited  above 
should -be  developed  and  promulgated  before 
vehicle  weight  and  width  limitations  at 
trucks  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System  are 
Increased. 

John  H.  Rxed, 

Chairman. 
Isabel  A.   Bttbgcss. 

JIf  ember. 


DOM  ROSSELLI 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Youngstown 
State  University  and  basketball  fans 
throughout  northeastern  Ohio  are  cele- 
brating the  400th  basketball  victory 
iinder  the  leadership  of  Coach  Dom 
Rosselll. 

Youngstown  University  cagers  passed 
the  400  mark  in  a  94-64  victory  over  one 
of  its  strongest  opponents,  Oannon  Col- 
lege of  Erie,  Pa. 

I  was  delighted  to  wire  congratulations 
to  Dom  Rosselli  and  to  report  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  done  the  same. 

I  wish  to  include  with  my  remarks  the 
following  excellent  article  from  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator  in  which  sports- 
writer  Chuck  Perazlch  describes  the  per- 
sonality and  career  of  this  outstanding 
man: 


Many    Happt    Mxmokiss.    Upskts,    Thuli.- 

Packxd  Oamks  Mabk  Dom  Rosshxi'b  Path 

Along  Wat  to  400rH  Win 

(By  Chuck   Perazlch) 

Whenever  a  college  coach  is  on  the 
threshold  of  making  basketball  history,  It's 
only  natural  that  he  pauses  on  occasion  to 
reflect  on  his  26-year  career. 

That's  the  current  situation  for  Dom  Ros- 
selli. personable  Youngstown  State  mentor 
who  can  crash  the  charmed  "400"  circle  for 
coaching  victories  If  his  team  beats  Oannon 
at  the  Austintown  Fitch  court  Wednesday 
night. 

Just  about  everything  that  can  be  said 
regarding  Rosselli  has  appeared  in  print  these 
past  months  as  his  Penguins  roll  on  unde- 
feated towards  perhaps  a  record  among  small 
college  teams. 

Therefore,  on  the  eve  prior  to  one  of  hU 
greatest  moments,  let's  take  time  out  to 
backtrack  over  the  trail  that  this  son  of  an 
Italian  Immigrant  ha*  followed  to  attain 
cage  immortality  at  Youngstown  State  Uni- 
versity, the  only  full-time  employer  he  has 
ever  had  In  the  laat  30  years  of  contributing 
forms  at  income  tax  time. 

One  of  the  item*  well  forget,  for  the 
moment,  regards  Dom's  height.  He's  been 
tagged  to  being  everywhere  from  five  feet 
taU   to  6-2.  A  typographical  error  In   the 
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Duquesne-Oeneva  football  program  during 
his  college  days  in  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  pro- 
claimed the  6-2  figure. 
aossELLi  IS  succKSsruL  AS  family  man,  too 

Regardless  of  how  high  he  stands,  he's 
certainly  a  "big"  man  In  this  community. 

Even  if  he  didn't  win  400  games,  all  you 
have  to  do  Is  catch  the  expressions  on  the 
faces  of  his  wife.  Connie,  or  daughters  Ro- 
sanne.  Mary  Louise  and  Stephanie  during  a 
YSU  contest  to  realize  that  Dom's  not  only 
a  success  in  coaching,  but  he's  a  big  hit  as 
a  father.  His  son.  16-year-old  ■Chipper."  can 
be  seen  giving  an  admiring  glance  at  his  dad 
from  a  spot  on  the  YSU  bench,  too.  Newest 
delight  is  granddaughter.  Connie  Volpini. 
"She's  a  gem."  states  her  grandpa. 

So  you  see.  this  fellow  Rosselli  Is  quite  a 
guy.  He's  been  a  winner  In  sports  for  most  of 
bis  life.  And  If  they  were  to  pass  out  tn^bles 
to  outstanding  family  men,  you'd  have  to 
find  one  six  feet  tall  for  Dom. 

Getting  back  on  that  "Route  400"  trail, 
however.  Dom  is  quick  to  point  out  "Dike" 
Beede  as  his  chief  reason  for  being  at  T8U. 
When  Youngstown  College  launched  its  foot- 
ball program  in  1938.  Beede  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  ship.  The  Penguins  opened  the 
season  against  Geneva.  Rosselli  played  an 
important  role  as  the  Geneva  team  dumped 
the  locals,  13-6. 

Beede,  utilizing  the  theory,  "If  he  can  beat 
you,  have  'em  join  you,"  hired  Dom  as  a 
football  aide  In  1939.  Among  other  duties, 
Rosselli  gave  Ray  Sweeney  a  lift  with  the 
cage  squad.  When  Sweeney  departed  In  1040, 
Rosselli  took  over. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  moments 
of  glory,  sadness,  happiness,  airplane  trips, 
about  500,000  miles  of  traveling  the  high- 
ways, good  meals,  bad  ones,  fancy  hotels, 
bad  roads,  good  roads,  games  played  on  big 
courts  at  the  Cleveland  Arena,  Municipal 
Auditorium  In  Kansas  City,  Buffalo  Memo- 
rial, the  Palestra  and  some  on  the  enclosed 
confines  at  Alliance.  Pa.,  Alderson-Broaddus, 
Slippery  Rock,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Don't  ever  forget  that  all  these  years,  the 
Penguins  never  owned  their  own  gym.  You 
might  call  the  old  Newsboys'  Club  on  Lincoln 
Avenue  about  the  closest  thing  to  a  gym  that 
the  Penguins  have  had.  But  that  measures 
about  20  by  30  feet.  Workouts  at  the  Down- 
town "Y"  with  that  balcony  stopping  the 
comer  shots,  bring  back  memories  to  all 
players  In  the  early  Roaaelll  era. 

LZO   MO0T7S  ONLY   CBAO   IN  PKO  BALL 

Leo  Mogus  Is  without  a  doubt  the  most 
famous  player  of  the  1940s  The  only  Youngs- 
town grad  ever  to  play  professional  basket- 
ball In  the  NBA  (a  few  had  tryouts,  but  just 
missed  making  the  grade),  Leo  could  do  It 
all.  What  a  sweet  hook  shot  he  tossed  up 
at  the  basket.  Leo's  soft  touch  elevated  the 
ball  to  a  high  arc.  which  cleaned  the  nets 
with  a  swishing  sound  on  the  downward 
flight  Leo.  now  a  salesman  in  Los  Angeles, 
was  "something  else,"  as  today's  teen-ager 
might  describe.  For  his  day,  his  6-4  frame 
proved  adequate  to  be  a  center.  There  was  a 
time  against  the  Mexico  YMCA  team  at 
South  Field  House  when  Mogus  tapped  In  a 
goal  on  a  jimnp-ball  situation  from  the 
Penguins'  foul  stripe.  Now  there's  one  you've 
never  seen  before!! 

Since  that  time,  many  great  players  have 
displayed  their  talents  for  RoeselU,  who  has 
a  knack  of  taking  the  lad  who  is  overlooked 
by  the  big  timers  and  welding  the  chap  Into 
a  polished  performer. 

naST   TOUXNAMENT    PLAYED    IN    KAYCZE 

Youngstown's  first  post-season  tourna- 
ment team  had  a  solid  group  of  fellows  who 
today  can  be  found  teaching  somewhere  or 
enjoying  business  success  in  the  valley.  The 
1946-47  crew  won  12  and  lost  10,  but  made 
It  to  Kansas  City  for  the  NAIA  meet  as 
Ohio's  repreeentatlve.  Long-time  followers 
of  YSU  baaketball  will  remember  Steve  Ger- 
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gely,  Charley  Bush.  Jack  Chrlsteln,  Ray  Wise, 
Bob  Gibson,  Roy  KroU,  Pete  Prokop,  Howdy 
Johnson,  Joe  Zemba,  George  Chop,  Phil 
Chuey  and  John  Lawhorn  among  others. 

When  Rosselli  looks  back  on  "Route  400," 
he'U  certainly  recall  that  first  tourney  squad 
that  lost  out  to  Arizona  State,  49-45,  In  K.C. 

A  touch  of  sadness  enters  the  picture  about 
now.  Four  athletes  who  helped  tremendously, 
including  the  after-the-war  years,  have  since 
passed  away.  John  Pawlen,  Rudy  Braydlch, 
Lou  Muehlbauer  and  Harry  Myers  are  gone, 
but  in  Dom's  heart  and  anyone  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  these  gentlemen,  not 
forgotten. 

The  "Fabulous  Fifties"  and  "Sensational 
Sixties"  supplied  the  bulk  of  victories.  ThU  is 
hard  to  believe,  but  over  that  20-year  span, 
Rosaelli's  clubs  won  324  games,  playing  In 
eight  national  meets.  They  lost  174  games  of 
a  total  251  setbacks  logged  in  Rosselli  s  time. 

Dom  had  a  flock  of  good  players  during 
those  years.  "Yes,  we  had  quite  a  few  fine 
athletes  during  those  two  decades,"  he  offers. 

YtrOOVICH,   LAKE   PLUS  "ED"  JONES 

Mike  Magula,  Sam  Jankovleh,  El  DanUov, 
Harry  Krall,  Herb  Lake,  Jim  "Beanie"  Gordon, 
Howard  McElroy,  Roy  Taylor,  Tom  Hemon, 
Bob  Mayberry.  Walt  Brian,  Charley  Craig, 
David  CulUver,  Bob  Atterholt,  Ronnie  Allen, 
Howie  McElroy,  Fred  "Red"  Jones,  Jim  Tim- 
merman,  Joe  Nigro,  and  the  all  time  1-2-3 
scorers  of  Tony  Knott  (2,218),  John  McElroy 
(1,942)  and  Mickey  Yugovlch  (1,917).  Billy 
Johnson  represents  the  new  breed,  who  have 
put  together  a  17-game  streak. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  young  Yugo- 
vlch, Just  a  freshman,  found  himself  on  the 
foul  line  against  Steubenvills,  only  seconds 
left  In  the  game  and  the  score  tied.  If  he 
makes  the  points,  YSU  goes  to  the  NAIA  meet 
in  Kansas  City.  What  pressure. 

Well,  he  made  them  and  YSU  won.  69-68. 

Without  a  doubt  the  biggest  YSU  win  1^ 
to  be  the  upset  of  big  time  LaSalle,  a  team 
that  went  on  to  win  the  NTT  championship 
In  New  York  later  in  the  year.  This  took  place 
at  South  Field  House.  The  previous  night, 
LaSalle  dtimped  Duquesne  in  Pittsburgh. 
Roeselli  scouted  the  game,  mapped  some 
fancy  strategy  and  pulled  off  the  destruction 
of  the  eastern  power,  which  featured  TOm 
Oola. 

"Route  400"  is  just  filled  with  thrills  when 
you  start  looking  back.  How  about  the  time 
John  McElroy  zipped  In  72  points  against 
Wayne  for  a  new  record.  Or  when  Tony  Knott 
had  60  In  beating  Fenn.  An  upset  of  Niagara, 
when  "Beanie"  Gordon  bopp<«l  around  steal- 
ing all  sorts  of  passes.  The  big  game  with 
Maurice  Stokes  snd  St.  Francis,  when  the 
now-paralyzed  cage  great  put  on  quite  a  show 
to  win  a  tournament  here. 

They  will  all  be  remembered  by  Roeselli, 
and  every  fan  of  Youngstown  State. 

It  sure  would  be  nice  to  get  that  400th 
win  against  Oannon,  another  club  that  staged 
a  six-overtime  thriller  In  Erie,  Pa. 

That  has  to  be  among  the  greats,  too. 
(Goodluck,  coachll)  1 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ben  Jensen  always  willing  to  give  wliat- 
ever  assistance  that  was  needed.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  this  com- 
mittee, Ben  Jensen  set  a  great  example 
for  his  fellow  members  In  the  eu-ea  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Those  Members  of  the  House  who  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  Con- 
gressman Jensen  will  not  soon  forget  his 
direct  and  candid  approach  to  discussion 
on  all  important  matters.  He  was  a  Re- 
publican fiscal  conservative  who  acquired 
the  title  of  a  treasury  watchdog. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Congress,  he 
has  remained  active  by  writing  two  books 
and  spending  much  of  his  time  working 
on  his  home  museum.  I  had  nothing  but 
the  deepest  admiration  and  respect  for 
Ben  Jensen  and  I  always  enjoyed  dis- 
cussing matters  with  him. 

He  was  an  outstanding  Member  of 
Congress  and  I  was  delighted  to  have 
been  able  to  call  him  my  friend. 


CONQRESSlk&AN    BEN    F.     JENSEN 


HOPPMANN-LA  ROCHE  WORKS  TO 
ELIMINATE  POLLUTION 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   KICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAHVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr,  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  distinguished  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Ben  P.  Jensen  of 
Iowa.  When  I  was  a  young  Member  of 
Ck>ngres8,  I  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  I  found 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  MEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
well  aware  of  Uie  problems  of  our  deteri- 
orating environment.  Man  daily  pollutes 
more  and  more  of  the  vital  resources  of 
air  and  water  with  an  alarming  degree  of 
unconcern.  A  great  deal  has  been  done 
and  a  good  deal  more  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  But  this  is 
not  the  only,  nor  the  most  effective  way 
to  clean  up  our  worsening  environment. 
The  greatest  burden  lies  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  every  citizen  and  more  directly 
In  the  hands  of  our  many  industries.  It 
is  to  commend  one  such  public  service 
oriented  company  and  Its  able  president 
that  I  raise  this  issue  today. 

Hoffmann-La  Roche,  imder  the  crea- 
tive leadership  of  its  president  and  my 
dear  friend.  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  crucial  battle.  Hoffmann- 
La  Roche  Is  In  the  process  of  institut- 
ing a  $4  million  program  to  eliminate 
pollution  from  waters  discharged  by  its 
Industrial  complex.  It  has  exceeded  the 
85  percent  purification  of  BOD — biologi- 
cal oxygen  demand— required  by  New 
Jersey  law,  by  Implementing  a  system 
which  results  In  a  98-i>ercent  DOD  puri- 
fication. Roche  has  gone  even  further.  It 
has  begun  a  program  of  Implementing 
sophisticated  effluents  which  compact 
solid  wastes  for  safer  disposal.  All  this 
has  been  done  on  its  own  initiative  and 
backed  by  Its  own  fimds. 

Such  a  creative,  Imaginative  and  re- 
sponsible pursuit  is  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Mat- 
tia who  has  directed  the  instrumenatlon 
In  this  and  other  causes  in  bettering  both 
individual  and  collective  well-being. 

The  good  neighbor  policy  of  this  dy- 
namic man  and  firm  will  hopefully  be 
emulated  throughout  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial in  the  February  12  Nutley  Sun  and 
an  advertisement  which  sdso  appeared  in 
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that  paper.  These  are  followed  by  Dr. 
Mattia's  comments  as  recent  guest  col- 
umnist in  the  Star  Ledger. 

The  material  referred  to.  follows: 

The  Pace  St-Tm :    HofTMAN-LABocHE 

Nutley  has  many  reasons  to  be  proud.  One 
important  reason  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
within  our  boundaries  one  of  the  most  pree- 
tlglovis  companies  In  the  world — Hoffman- 
L.aRoche.  Inc. 

Last  week  President  Nixon  called  upon  the 
people  of  America  to  take  meaningful  stepe 
to  prevent  air  and  water  pollution.  Coinci- 
dental with  Nixon's  announcement,  there 
appeared  in  the  papers  throughout  New 
Jersey  a  public  Interest  message  from  the 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Hoffmann-LaRoche,  Dr.  V.  C.  Mattia.  In  his 
message  Dr.  Mattia  pointed  out  that  for 
many  years  Hoffmann-LaRoche  has  been 
deeply  aware  of  Ita  responsibilities  to  Ita 
neighbors  a^d  thfe  community  It  calls  home 
Dr.  Mattia  made  it  very  clear  that  Hoffmann- 
LaRoche  continues  ita  complete  commitment 
to  prevent  air  and  water  pollution.  Dr.  Mat- 
tia properly  states.  "This  is  not  only  a  dvlc 
duty  but  an  Inesc^Mible  obligation  to  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren." 

In  Ita  effort  to  prevent  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. Hoffmann-LaRoche  does  much  more 
than  U  required  by  Government  regulations. 
On  the  way  at  the  present  time  Is  a  $4  mil- 
lion program  to  eliminate  poUuUon  from 
water  discharged  by  the  Roche  Industrial 
complex. 

Roche  Is  known  as  the  world  leader  in  the 
manufacture  of  drugs.  Without  the  soimd 
of  trumpets.  Roche  has  established  ItseU  as 
a  world  leader  In  the  prevention  of  air  and 
water  pollution. 

We  salute  this  great  nel^bor  and  expreaa 
the  thanks  of  a  grateful  community  for  the 
many  contributions  Hoffmann-LaRoche  has 
made  to  the  peri>etuatlon  of  civic  activities 
responsible  for  conUnulng  Nutley's  mem- 
bership in  the  family  of  America's  finest 
communities. 

(This  advertisement  appeared  during  Feb- 
ruary 1970,  in  the  Newark  News,  tee  Star- 
Ledger,  the  Herald  News,  the  Nutley  Sun, 
the  Belvldere  News,  the  Blalrstown  Press, 
the  Washington  Star,  and  Easton  Express] 
A  Message  to  Oox  Neichboes 

PREVENTION  or  POLLtmON SArEGTJABDING  OtTE 

ENVIRONMENT 

Deeply  aware  of  our  responslbllltlee  to  otir 
neighbors  and  our  community,  we  at  Hoff- 
man-La Roche  have  long  had  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  prevent  air  and  water  poUutlon. 
This  Is  not  only  a  civic  duty  but  an  In- 
escapable obUgatlon  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

A  four  mUllon  dollar  program — ^In  a  major 
program,  stressing  utilization  of  the  most 
up-to-date  technology  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation and  escape  of  harmful  substances. 
Roche  has  Invested  over  four  million  dollars, 
backed  by  competent,  ever-watchful  person- 
nel specializing  in  pollution  control. 

Doing  more  than  required — Because  of 
the  paramount  Importance  of  assuring  the 
quaUty  of  our  air  and  water,  Roche  does 
more — substantially  more — than  Is  required 
by  Government  regulations.  For  example,  In 
ita  500-acre  complex  in  Belvldere,  N  J.,  Roche 
has  designed  a  waste  treatment  plant  In 
which  over  98%  of  BOD  (biological  oxygen 
demand— a  yardstick  of  water  poUuUon)  Is 
removed  from  waste.  This  Is  far  In  ezceoB  of 
the  85%  requirement  of  the  DeUware  Blver 
Basin  Commission. 

Uve  fish  on  guard — To  make  sure  beyond 
doubt  that  the  water  discharged  by  Its  new, 
two  mlUion  dollar  waste  treatment  plant  In 
Belvldere  Is  consistently  harmless  to  aquatic 
life,  Roche  has  designed  a  large  aquarium 
where  fish  will  live  and  breed  In  water  re- 
ceiving a  continuous  sample  of  treated  waste. 
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thus  serving  m  an  exceedingly  tensltlve  bio- 
logical monitoring  system. 

Round-tbe-clock  vigilance — V^y  and  night, 
seven  days  a  week,  sensitive,  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment  monitors  the  quality 
of  fumes,  steam,  water,  and  other  effluents 
at  Roche.  ShoxUd  any  malfunction  threaten, 
an  alarm  inunedlately  alerts  one  of  the  op- 
erators who  are  In  constant  attendance;  thus 
prompt  action  Is  taken  before  any  problem 
arises.  Automatic  detection  systems  and 
recording  apparatus  also  produce  continuous 
permanent  records  which  Indicate  that  Roche 
operates  well  below  State  limits. 

Planned  prevention — In  designing  new 
processes  and  equipment,  Roche  engineers 
pay  special  attention  to  the  prevention  of 
the  escape  of  fumes,  dust,  solid  particles, 
acids,  and  other  potentially  harmful  sub- 
stances. By  switching  from  fuel  oil  to  gas 
and  to  expensive  low  sulfur  fuel  oil,  Roche 
took  a  major  step  In  minimizing  the  forma- 
tion of  s\ilfur  dioxide — a  serious  threat  to 
air  purity.  By  modernizing  both  of  its  in- 
cinerators, switching  from  oil  to  gas  firing, 
and  compacting  waste,  the  emission  of  smoke 
and  fly  ash  has  also  been  effectively  con- 
troUed. 

Looking  ahead — As  Roche  continues  to 
grow  and  to  produce  new  and  better  weap- 
ons in  the  fight  against  pain  and  disease,  all 
Its  planning  and  designing  of  new  buildings 
and  processes  will  continue  to  provide  for 
ever  higher  standards  of  air  and  water 
purity — both  In  the  NuUey-Cllfton  area  and 
In  Belvldere. 

V.  D.  Mattia,  MX)., 
President  aitd  Chief  Executive  Officer. 


I  Prom  the  Star-Ledger.  Feb.  6. 
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(By  John  Soloway — Today's  guest  columnist : 
V.  D.  Mattia.  M.D..  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive ofllcer.  HoffRutnn-La  Roche.  Inc.) 

HEALTH /DKT7CS:     AMKRICA'S    CHALXXNCK    THX 
BEST    roa    EVCKTONE 

Far  from  being  a  privilege,  comprehensive, 
up-to-date  health  care  will  become  the  in- 
alle'nable  right  of  every  citizen  during  the 
next  decade. 

The  conscience  of  an  enlightened  com- 
munity win  Insist  on  nothing  less  than  the 
availability  of  the  latest  scientific  advances 
to  all  the  people  in  our  country,  regardless 
of  economic  status.  Similarly,  both  the  qual- 
ity and  the  accessibility  of  medical  carelnot 
only  In  America  but  also  In  emerging  nations 
will  have  to  be  raised  to  a  significantly  higher 
level. 

All  these  changes  mean  an  unprecedented 
challenge  for  the  American  health  Industry: 
the  producers  of  pharmaceuticals,  laboratory 
services,  hospital  supplies,  and  other  essen- 
tial tools  of  modern  medical  science. 

Since  a  wide  range  of  serious  health  prob- 
lems— cancer,  heart  disease,  arthritis,  virus 
Infections,  degenerative  diseases,  mental  and 
emotional  disease,  and  many  others — con- 
tinue to  cause  suffering  and  shorten  lives, 
the  pharmaceutical  and  allied  Industries  are 
broadening  and  intensifying  their  search.  It 
Is  equally  imperative  that  the  government 
must  not  only  sustain  but  must  expand  its 
present  research  programs  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, are  seriously  threatened  by  irrational 
cutbacks  In  appropriations. 

The  traditional  approach,  aimed  at  the 
discovery  of  a  new  drug  for  a  specific  disease, 
has  been  dlscoxiraglng  and  disap[x>lntlng.  It 
seems  Increasingly  clear  that  greater  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  systems  research, 
designed  to  attack  a  major  medical  problem 
in  all  its  complexity.  I^>r  example,  past  re- 
search aimed  at  the  development  of  a  drug 
that  dilates  or  widens  blood  vessels. 

Today  research  is  concentrating  on  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  underlying  diseases 
of  the  blood  vessels — their  prevention  as  well 
as  their  treatment — by  clarifying  the  role  of 
heredity,  diet,  environment  and  endocrine 
disturbances,  in  order  to  yield  major  progress. 
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Such  research  will  be  most  productive  If 
it  Is  part  of  an  even  bolder  approach  to 
fundamental  research.  This  requires  a 
greater  effort  to  deepen  our  understanding  of 
basic  life  processes,  especially  on  the  level  of 
the  Individual  cell.  In  order  to  produce 
meaningful  results,  such  vast  research  pro- 
grams are  increasingly  relying  on  modern 
computer  technology  to  utilize  an  incredibly 
large  volume  of  data  In  a  productive  manner. 
The  absence  of  the  computer  in  research 
would  create  inordinate  delays  In  developing 
information  and.  In  some  cases,  make  It  im- 
possible to  achieve  some  objectives. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  the  American 
health  industry  will  have  to  become  far  more 
efficient  in  its  operations.  Both  production 
and  distribution  must  be  restructured  In  a 
way  that  eliminates  inefficiency,  waste,  and 
outdated  methods.  Splraling  cost  of  all  as- 
pects of  medical  services  must  be  more  in- 
tensively scrutinized  by  the  varlotis  health 
Industries  as  well  as  by  the  public  and  the 
government.  While  a  legitimate  profit  Is 
basic  to  the  sucecssful  function  of  our  In- 
dustrial system,  it  must  be  earned  not  only 
by  its  contributions  to  society  but  also  with 
the  full  awareness  of  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  people. 

The  health  industry  will  have  to  set  a 
finer  example  of  social  and  civic  responsi- 
bility. We  will  have  to  pioneer  totally  new 
concepts  in  socially  critical  areas,  such  as 
total  health  programs  for  our  nation  and 
environmental  protection  for  our  people.  It 
Is  obviously  not  enough  to  comply  with  ex- 
isting laws;  the  health  Industry  should  go 
far  beyond  legal  requirements  by  pioneering 
new  ground. 

Our  programs  should  become  the  pace- 
setters in  advancing  science,  elevating  the 
level  of  health  care,  and  assuring  a  better 
environment  and  social  climate  for  future 
generations. 

Ck^nsequently,  we  shall  have  to  Intensify 
and  expand  our  research  not  only  In  the  pure 
biological  sciences  but  also  In  Interpersonal 
relations,  ecology,  population  control,  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  medical  and  scientific 
msmpower  and  physical  resources,  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife,  and  safeguarding  of  our  Ir- 
replaceable natural  resources. 


CLEANING  UP  THE  AIR:  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  STYLE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAi.jroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
decades,  the  southern  California  area 
has  suffered  a  reputation  as  the  "Smog 
Capital  of  the  World."  In  many  respects 
this  title  has  been  unfair  since  we  now 
know  that  air  pollution  is  a  national 
problem  rather  than  a  peculiarly  south- 
em  California  phenomenon. 

It  may  be  that  smog  is  all  the  more  ob- 
vious in  Los  Angeles  since  it  provides 
such  a  contrast  with  the  pristine  beauty 
of  our  mountains,  deserts,  and  beaches. 

As  one  who  is  both  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  Los  Angeles  area  before  the 
existence  of  smog  and  young  enough  to 
look  forward  to  Its  disappearance,  I  take 
particular  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  well-writ- 
ten and  informative  story  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  which  rather 
succinctly  describes  the  successful  ef- 
forts being  made  by  southern  Cali- 
fomians  to  meet  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution. ^ 
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I  would  like  to  particularly  emphasize 
the  author's  contention  that  smog,  which 
probably  was  bom  in  Los  Angeles,  will 
most  likely  die  there,  too. 

The  article  follows: 
PoLLunoir  Wab:   "Smoo  CunrB"  Los 
Anoxlxs  Cleans  Up 
(By  Richard  Stames) 

Los  Angeles,  February  16 — Los  Angeles, 
the  first  American  city  to  be  confronted  by 
crisis  levels  of  air  pollution  now  seems  cer- 
tain to  be  the  first  to  solve  the  problem. 

There  are  many  caveats,  and  still  formida- 
ble technical  problems  remain  to  be  solved. 
It  will  be  another  10  years  before  the  deadly 
pall  of  smog  that  Intermittently  chokes 
Southern  California  is  brought  under  con- 
trol. But  a  mood  of  cautious  optimism  has 
replaced  the  chronic  funk  that  once  per- 
vaded the  state  and  county  antipollution  es- 
tablishment  here. 

Since  objective  scientific  standards  of 
measurement  were  first  applied  to  air  pollu- 
tion In  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  in  mid-1956, 
smog  alerts  have  sharply  diminished.  For  the 
last  six  months  of  1956  there  were  16  first- 
stage  alerts,  and  almost  50  near-alerts.  A  low 
of  three  alerts  and  three  near-alerts  was 
reached  In  19<i3.  In  1965  there  was  a  slight 
Increase,  to  six  alerts,  but  the  curve  has 
again  turned  downward  since  then.  Last  year 
there  were  four  alerts. 

nCPOaTANT    TO    NATION 

California's  experience  with  alr-pollutlon 
control  Is  Important  to  every  city  In  the  na- 
tion. Due  largely  to  a  malign  conjunction  of 
climate  and  topography,  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin  was  doomed  to  be  the  first  test  labora- 
tory where  it  would  be  determined  whether 
aoth  Century  man  would  strangle  on  the 
gasses  produced  by  his  cherished — and  eco- 
nomically essential — automobiles. 

This  is  a  Doomsday  riddle  that  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  Just  beginning  to  face  up  to, 
but  already  California  has  gone  far  enough 
to  say  that  there  isn't  any  doubt  that  the 
same  technology  that  sired  smog  can  dissi- 
pate it. 

A  primer  on  the  subject  as  it  has  developed 
here  would  go  about  as  follows: 

Abundant  sunshine,  light  breezes.  Its  bar- 
rier of  mountains  and  its  wildly  proliferating 
population  of  autos  make  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin  ideal  for  the  production  of  smog. 
Finally,  a  phenomenon  of  climate  called 
"temperature  Inversion  corks  the  bottle  on 
the  noisome  mixture  on  about  360  days  of 
the-  year,  preventing  It  from  escaping  into 
the  upper  atmosphere. 

poLrncs  nnroLvzD 

Another  kind  of  climate — California's 
sometimes  kookle  political  environment — 
also  played  a  role.  When  it  first  became  ob- 
vious around  the  end  of  World  War  II  that 
smog  was  a  growing  public  health  problem 
in  Los  Angeles,  almost  everyone  assumed 
that  power  plants,  incinerators  and  other 
stationary  sources  of  pollutants,  were  the 
principal  villains.  It  was  an  easy  assumption 
to  make — Callfomlans  take  the  backseat  to 
no  one  In  their  romance  with  the  automobile 
and  public  utilities  made  a  convenient  whip- 
ping boy. 

Not  until  1961  was  the  way 'cleared  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  primary  cause  of 
smog.  A  professionally  respected  but  other- 
wise obscure  Cal-Tech  biochemist  named 
Arie  J.  Haagen-Smlt  proved  that  the  internal 
combustion  engine  was  the  principal  source 
of  the  air  pollutants  that  were  choking  Cali- 
fornia. 

Although  Dr.  Haagen-Smlt's  epic  feat  of 
scientific  detective  work  is  accepted  as  a  rou- 
tine achievement  among  smog  sophisticates. 
In  fact  it  probably  will  be  hailed  someday 
as  one  of  the  decade's  major  breakthroughs. 
More  than  any  other  single  step,  the  Dutch- 
bom  biochemist's  discovery  was  the  key  that 
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ultimately  was  to  unlock  the  death-dealing 
riddle  of  smog. 

FUMBLING    STAETS 

After  a  number  of  false  starts  (Los  Angeles 
County  attempted  at  first  to  control  auto-in- 
duced smog  on  a  local  basis)  country  and 
stale  have  evloved  what  appears  to  be  a  work- 
able system.  The  state  Air  Resources  Board 
(ARB).  now  headed  by  Dr.  Haagen-Smlt,  is 
primarily  concerned  with  air  pollutants  gen- 
erated by  autos,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Air  Pollution  Control  District  (LAAPCD)  Is 
in  charge  of  controlling  pollution  from  sta- 
tionary sources,  such  as  power  plants. 

Smog  Is  produced  by  the  effect  of  sunUght 
on  air  polluUnts.  It  is  called  a  photochemical 
reaction,  and  Americans  fortunate  enough  to 
have  escaped  at  least  one  experience  with  It 
cannot  appreciate  the  clinging,  deadly  pall  It 
represents. 

It  Is  variously  described  as  yellowish,  gray 
or  red.  It  smelU  like  a  particularly  baleful 
chlorine  bleach,  and  Its  short-term  effect  on 
Its  victims  is  to  sting  the  eyes  Into  smarting, 
tearful  near-blindness  and  to  sear  the  back 
of  the  throat. 

Its  long-term  effects  on  humans  are  poorly 
documented,  but  It  Is  now  generally  accepted 
that  It  contributes  to  emphysema,  lung 
cancer  and  other  respiratory  diseases. 

DAILY    TONNAGE    HCUENSE 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  an  analysis  of 
smog  prevalent  In  1968  showed  It  was  made 
up  of  3.500  tons  per  day  (TPD)  of  hydro- 
carbons, 1370  TPD  of  nitrogen  oxides,  13,600 
TPD  of  carbon  monoxide,  200  TPD  of  particu- 
lates (solid  matter),  and  380  TPD  of  sulfur 
dioxide. 

In  every  case  the  auto  was  the  principal 
source.  It  produces  97  per  cent  of  the  carbon 
monoxide,  66  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  oxides, 
71  per  cent  of  the  hydrocarbons,  and  37  to  39 
per  cent  of  the  particulates  and  sulfur  di- 
oxide. 

Power  plants  are  an  Important  source  of 
nitrogen  oxides  (16  per  cent),  particulates 
(13  per  cent)  and  sulfur  dioxide  (24  per 
cent) ,  but  do  not  figure  importantly  In  the 
other  two  major  constituents  of  smog. 

Almost  all  autos  here  now  have  crankcase 
control  devices  and  a  growing  percentage 
have  exhaust  devices  as  well.  Nineteen- 
seventy  models  are  also  equipped  with  evap- 
oration control  systems.  Even  with  these 
relatively  primitive  (and  still  sparse)  con- 
trols there  has  already  been  a  slight  diminu- 
tion m  the  levels  of  two  of  the  most  Im- 
portant ingredients  of  smog. 

".  .  .  Total  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons  from  vehicles  are  decreas- 
ing steadily,  despite  the  continuing  increases 
In  the  number  of  vehicles,"  the  ARB  reported 
to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  last  month.  "How- 
ever," It  continued,  "emissions  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  from  motor  vehicles  will  continue 
to  increase  until  control  of  this  contaminant 
begins  with  the  1971  models. 

"Under  the  current  program  of  controlling 
only  new  cars,  the  emissions  of  all  three  con- 
taminants are  expected  to  decline  until  1986." 
The  decline  will  continue  after  1986,  the 
ARB  said.  If  California  adopts  Its  proposed 
standards  for  cars  beginning  with  the  1975 
models. 

Those  standards  (to  produce  the  so-called 
"clean"  car)  are  so  stringent  that  even  some 
of  the  smog  fighters  privately  concede  they 
may  even  be  tougher  than  necessary.  By  the 
time  all  cars  on  the  road  have  met  them 
(probably  around  the  early  1980's)  auto-In- 
duced smog  will  have  been  rolled  back  to 
around  the  1940  level  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin — a  point  beyond  which  scientists  do 
not  think  It  is  feasible  to  reach. 

STRICT  STANDARDS 

California's  auto  emission  standards — 
which  are  more  strict  than  federal  standards, 
and  which  grow  progressively  tougher  from 
1971   thru   1976 — ^have   been  the  subject  of 
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much  anguish  in  Detroit  and  considerable 
foot-dragging  in  times  past.  But  now  Dr. 
Haagen-Smit  (resolutely  Ignored  by  the  mo- 
tor car  manufacturers  for  nearly  three  years 
after  his  breakthru)  says,  "their  (auto  manu- 
facturers) attitude  now  Is,  'it  must  be  done, 
let's  get  It  over  with.'  " 

A  long-range  view  of  the  future,  assuming 
the  conUnued  observance  of  the  scheduled 
Standards,  would  go  about  as  follows.  In  the 
view  of  a  California  civil  servant  scarred  by 
ancient  batUes  with  air  poUution: 

"By  the  inld-1980's  the  problem  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  tolerable  level  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin  (and  presumably  In  other  smog-prone 
areas  of  CaUfornla).  And  It  should  stay  un- 
der good  control  until  about  1995,  or  even  a 
Uttle  later. 

"But  by  then,  even  with  the  clean  car  per- 
fected, and  velth  every  stationary  source  of 
emission  under  control,  smog  levels  will  be- 
gin to  creep  back  up,  simply  due  to  the 
continuing  Increase  in  population.  But  by 
then  exotic  cars — steam,  electric  or  turbine — 
may  be  practical.  And  with  oil  companies 
working  furiously  to  produce  less  toxic  addi- 
tives for  gasoline  there  may  be  Important 
improvements  on  that  front. 

"Finally,  of  course,  everyone  In  the  busi- 
ness foresees  as  the  ultimate  solution  that 
most  people  will  eventually  travel  by  electrlc- 
povtrered  rapid  transit  systems,  even  in 
Southern  CaUfornla  where  freeways  are  a 
way  of  life." 

IN   THE    MEANTIME 

Until  that  millennium,  however,  Los 
Angeles  has  devised  some  ingenious  systems 
to  help  it  tiptoe  along  the  tightrope  between 
strangulation  by  smog  and  transportation 
paralysis.  LAAPCD  has  11  stations  that  con- 
tinuously monitor  air  quality,  and  a  24-hour 
system  for  sounding  smog  alerts  when  pol- 
lutants exceed  permissible  levels.  Alerts  are 
subdivided  into  three  degrees  of  severity,  but 
not  since  the  system  was  started  In  1955  has 
any  alert  exceeded  stage  one  levels. 

On  sounding  a  first  alert  (there  have  been 
71  since  1955,  four  last  year)  the  public  is 
asked  to  avoid  unnecessary  driving  and  400 
Industrial  plants  which  may  be  producing  the 
offending  pollutants  are  notified  to  prepare 
to  shut  down. 

A  second  alert  (there  has  never  been  one) 
means  that  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Officer 
may  prohibit  all  but  emergency  auto  traffic 
and  may  shut  down  plants  producing 
pollutants. 

At  third  alert  the  governor  Is  asked  to  de- 
clare an  emergency  and  Invoke  the  California 
Disaster  Act,  which  among  other  things  per- 
mits the  imposition  of  martial  law. 

No  one,  least  of  all  the  battle-weary  smog 
control  officers  of  California,  Is  likely  to  try 
to  minimize  the  complex  and  dangerous  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution.  But  here,  where  the 
battle  has  been  at  Its  smogglest,  officials  point 
with  cautious  pride  at  a  graph  which  shows 
the  steady.  If  somewhat  Jagged,  diminution  In 
the  number  of  smog  alerts  that  have  been 
declared  In  the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 


WHY  I  MUST  SUPPORT  TIMBER 
BILL 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received 
a  good  deal  of  mail  from  my  constituents 
who  are  properly  concerned  about  HJl. 
12025.  the  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1969. 

Because  I  appreciate  the  time  and 
effort  taken  by  my  constituents  to  give 
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me  their  views  on  this  measure,  much 
of  my  own  time  and  that  of  my  staff  have 
been  devoted  to  making  a  thorough  study 
of  what  this  legislation  seeks  to  do  and 
what  it  will  mean  to  the  future  of  our 
great  national  forests  which  all  of  us 
wish  to  conserve. 

I  wish  to  insert  the  letter  I  have 
framed  to  reply  to  my  constituents,  set- 
ting forth  the  reasons  why  I  feel  that  I 
must  support  this  bill.  But  because  I 
wished  to  keep  my  letter  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, confining  it  to  a  single  page,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
spell  out  in  more  detail  my  arguments 
for  favoring  this  legislation  and  at  the 
same  time  to  attempt  to  answer  a  num- 
ber of  common  allegations  used  against 
thebiU. 

First.  Opponents  claim  the  multiple 
use  concept  will  be  evaded  or  destroyed 
by  the  bill. 

My  answer  is  that  the  bill  cites  the 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
June  12,  1960  in  three  places,  provides 
that  moneys  allocated  from  the  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  bill  shall  be  used  in  con- 
formity with  the  1960  law,  and  states 
that  implementation  of  the  bill's  pro- 
grams shall  be  subject  to  the  Multiple 
Use  Act.  Thus,  I  am  assured  of  the  ade- 
quate safeguards  of  such  other  forest 
uses  as  recreation,  grtaing,  watershed, 
fish,  and  wildlife  management.  Both  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Chief 
of  the  UJ8.  Forest  Service  have  afilrmed 
that  nothing  in  the  bill  threatens  the 
multiple  use-sustained  yield  concept  and 
that  activities  under  the  measure  would 
conform  to  those  policies. 

Second.  Opponents  claim  the  bill  pre- 
cludes administrative  withdrawals  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  Into  the  wilderness 
system. 

My  answer  is  that  the  bUl  contains  no 
land  classification  provisions  ^ximtsoever 
and  the  committee  report  specifies  that 
the  bill  shall  not  interfere  with  existing 
procedures  for  the  designation  of  wilder- 
ness prescribed  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964. 

There  are  about  186  million  acres  of 
national  forests.  Yet.  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  could  affect  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  97  million  acres  of  commer- 
cial timber  lands  not  already  set  aside  by 
moratoria,  administrative  decisions,  or 
subjected  to  modified  timber  manage- 
ment practices.  For  example,  the  five 
great  national  forests  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  15  years  have  been  administra- 
tively set  aside  for  recreation  and  water- 
shed and  are  not  considered  commercial 
forest  land.  The  bill  would  do  nothing  to 
change  this  situation. 

Third.  Opponents  claim  the  bill  is  not 
needed  to  assure  adequate  timber  for 
lumber  and  pljrwood  to  build  houses  be- 
cause high  interest  rates  and  tight  money 
are  responsible  for  the  low  level  of  home- 
building. 

My  suiswer  is  that  this  may  be  true 
now,  but  what  will  happen  when  housing 
construction  reaches  socially  desirable 
levels?  If  we  do  not  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  an  upsurge  in  lumber  and  ply- 
wood prices  which  occurred  just  a  year 
ago  in  anticipation  of  an  increase  in 
homebullding,  then  we  are  doomed  to 
witness  history  repeat  itself  and  face  the 
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unpleasant  consequences  of  too  few 
houses  and  too  high  prices.  In  fast-grow- 
ing areas  of  the  country,  such  as  southern 
California,  citizens  will  then  be  Inquiring 
of  their  Congressmen  why  we  did  nothing 
to  avert  such  a  crisis. 

Fourth.  Opponents  claim  there  would 
be  no  shortage  of  lumber  if  we  did  not 
export  4  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  to 
Japan. 

My  answer  is  that  this  country  exports 
2  billion  feet  of  logs  and  1  bUllon  feet  of 
finished  products,  but  it  is  a  net  importer 
of  lumber.  Six  billion  feet  of  lumber  Is 
imported  from  Canada,  mostly  for  home- 
building.  For  years,  imports  have  ex- 
ceeded exports  and  have  risen  at  a  higher 
rate.  In  fact,  because  the  American  lum- 
ber and  plywood  industrj-  was  hurt  by  the 
export  competition  for  the  logs  they  buy. 
they  supported  enactment  of  a  law  which 
now  limits  the  volume  of  unprocessed 
softwood  logs  that  may  be  exported  from 
Federal  lands  in  the  West.  To  totally  re- 
strict exports  Involves  many  problems 
with  our  world  trade. 

Fifth.  Opponents  claim  that  do  public 
hearings  were  held  on  the  bill. 

My  answer  is  that  this  bill  originated 
as  the  result  of  several  days  of  hearings 
held  last  year  by  both  House  and  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees.  The 
original  bill  was  revised  after  further 
hearings  by  both  House  and  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committees  and  then  reported 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture by  a  23  to  1  bipartisan  vote.  It  is 
highly  unfortimate  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  against  this  bill  appear  to 
be  aimed  at  one  of  the  earlier  versions. 

Sixth.  Opponents  claim  that  private 
industrial  forests  are  badly  managed  and 
that  we  should  look  to  them,  not  public 
lands,  for  further  production  increases. 

My  answer  is  that  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  inventory  of  soft- 
wood sawtimber  is  in  national  forests  yet 
they  contribute  only  30  percent  of  the 
total  US.  annual  harvest.  On  the  other 
hand,  private  industrial  forests  with  16 
percent  of  the  inventory  contribute  one- 
third  of  the  harvest. 

I  am  informed  that  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  developing  nonlndustrial 
private  lands.  However,  these  timber- 
lands  are  of  all  sizes,  in  millions  of  own- 
erships and  chiefly  important  for  their 
production  of  hardwoods,  all  of  which 
mitigates  against  significant  growth  and 
production  increases  of  softwood  saw- 
timber. 

Seventh.  Opponents  claim  mass  hous- 
ing construction  will  use  other  materials 
than  wood. 

My  answer  is  that  the  rising  volume  of 
total  housing  units  continues  to  increase 
the  demand  for  lumber  and  plywood. 
Also,  wood  products  continue  to  be  more 
economical  than  substitute  materials. 
Most  wood  substitutes  involve  depletable 
raw  materials.  Furthermore,  consimier 
choice  of  construction  material  and 
dwelling  patterns  can  hardly  be  legis- 
lated. The  fact  is  that  by  denying  ade- 
quate and  economic  supplies  of  lumber 
and  plywood,  housing  is  denied. 

Eighth.  Opponents  say  that  lands  al- 
ready bare  should  be  reforested. 

My  answer  is  that,  because  private  in- 
dustrial forest  lands  are  generally  al- 
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ready  intensely  managed,  the  reference 
must  pertain  to  our  public  lands. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  for  "ob- 
taining regeneration  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical date  after  harvesting,  or  after  de- 
forestation by  fire  or  other  catastrophe 
of  better  site  lands,  and  for  reforesting 
unsatisfactorily  stocked  better  site 
lands."  It  is  my  understanding  that  lor 
many  years  the  Forest  Service  has  re- 
ceived less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds 
It  required  for  proper  forest  manage- 
ment. This  bill  is  specifically  directed  at 
correcting  this  long-standing  inade- 
quacy. Nearly  5  million  acres  of  barren 
land  will  be  promptly  reforested.  Some 
13  million  acres  will  be  given  stand  im- 
provement treatment. 

Ninth.  Opponents  claim  this  bill 
amounts  to  a  raid  on  our  national  for- 
ests by  a  few  lumber  barons. 

My  answer  Is  that,  if  I  felt  there  ma 
the  slightest  evidence  to  support  this 
contention,  I  would  be  the  first  to  op- 
pose this  measure.  In  fact,  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the  com- 
petent, professional  foresters  of  the  For- 
est Service  to  upgrade  their  forest  man- 
agement policies  in  accord  with  sound 
conservation  principles. 

With  some  10.000  firms  in  the  forest 
products  industries  and  the  10  largest 
comprising  only  about  17  percent  of  total 
sales,  the  historical  perception  of  "a  few 
lumber  barons"  has  certainly  faded.  In 
fact,  because  of  the  larger  firms'  pro- 
portionately lesser  dependency  upon  na- 
tional forest  timber,  this  bill  will  bene- 
fit to  a  greater  degree  many  hundreds  of 
smaller  firms  scattered  through  hun- 
dreds of  rural  communities  in  assuring 
them  a  more  reliable,  long-range  source 
of  raw  material. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  my  let- 
ter to  my  constituents  who  have  written 
me  concerning  H.R.  12025: 

HOITSB  OF  RBrSSBKNTATITaa, 

Wathin^on,  D.C. 

In  regard  to  the  Timber  Supply  Act,  I  bave 
studied  the  inAt«nal  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Sierra  Olub  and  by  the  lumber  Industry,  and 
with  It.  the  propoMd  leglsl&tlon  and  the  re- 
port of  the  oonuulttee  oonoemlng  It. 

The  Sierra  Club  admits  th*t  the  bUl  oof«n 
only  "commerot&l  forest  Land"  which  le  but 
97  out  of  186  million  acres  of  the  nation's 
public  forests,  az^  therefore  does  not  affect 
the  wilderness  areas.  But  they  express  feen 
that  Oongress  might  change  this  In  the  fu- 
ture, which  Is  true,  but  It  Is  also  true  that 
Oongress  can  do  so  whether  or  not  this  bill  U 
enacted. 

Opponents  of  the  Mil  also  claim  that  the 
"multiple  use"  concept  will  be  evaded  or  de- 
stroyed by  It.  Yet  the  bill,  and  the  comnUt- 
tee  report  both  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  implementation  of  the  Act  shall  be 
within  the  policy  of  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  ot  1080  I  am  sure  the  Forest 
Seryloe  personnel  will  not  violate  the  law 
by  ignoring  this  requirement. 

The  lunxber  Indiistry  has  opposed  the  ex- 
port of  logs  to  Japan  and  waa  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  placing  a  restrlctloD  on  such  ex- 
port In  1968:  and  the  fact  remains  that  Im- 
port of  lumber  has  regularly  exceeded  the 
export  of  It. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  our  lumber 
resources  wUI  be  destroyed  within  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  would  put  the 
lumber  Industry  out  of  business  and  it  Is 
not  sensible  to  believe  that  they  would  thus 
contribute  to  their  own  demise,  nor  Is  thisre 
any   evidence   that   the   government   would 
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allow  It.  In  fact,  the  Act  of  1960  and  the 
propoaed  bill  both  call  for  timber  productiv- 
ity consistent  with  "the  multiple  use-eus- 
talned  yield"  concept,  which  means  that  cut- 
ting can  only  proceed  at  a  rate  which  will  not 
exceed  what  can  be  regenerated  within  the 
growth  cycle  planned;  thus  assuring  that  a 
constant  and  perpetual  forest  shall  reault. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Forest  Service  will 
assure  compliance  with  the  law  and  that  our 
forests  wUl  be  protected.  They  will  Insist  on 
aeleotlTe  logging  wherever  the  specie  of  lum- 
ber permits.  Some  species  do  not  permit  It 
and  muart  be  clear-cut.  but  tbeee  areas  will 
be  Immsdlately  reaeeded  and  fertilized  for 
most  TvpHA  growth.  I  believe  that  the  result 
will  be  more  accessible  forest  areas  for  great- 
er enjoyment  by  more  people,  with  Increased 
wild  life  and  more  usable  water.  This  Is  in 
accordance  with  proper  utilization  of  public 
property,  and  therefore,  I  miut  support  the 
measure. 

Jamxs  B.  Utt, 
ir ember  of  Congress. 


THE  HANDLINO  OP  CRIME 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOa 

IN  THK  H017SE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1970 

IAt.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1969  we 
witnessed  both  the  increase  of  talk  about 
crime  and  crime  itself.  The  imremitting 
growth  of  violence  and  criminal  behavior 
sickens  and  alarms  all  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. I,  too,  am  deeply  troubled  by  the 
inability  of  our  society  to  forcefully  and 
constitutionally  tackle  the  crime  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  wake  of  increasing  frustration 
over  dealing  with  crime,  some  have 
stumbled  upon  simplistic  programs  to 
combat  crime.  Unfortunately,  crime  is 
not  a  simple  problem;  consequently,  It 
does  not  admit  of  simple  solutions. 

Because  my  colleagues  desire  to  find 
realistic  and  effective  measures  for  end- 
ing the  crime  war  in  the  United  States, 
I  commend  to  their  attention  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Strout. 
Mr.  Strout  presents  some  thoughtful 
criticisms  of  hasty,  rhetorical  "solutions" 
for  the  handling  of  crime. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  16  issue  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  follows: 

Tbb  Hakduno  of  Canes 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

WASHDraTON. — It  would  be  a  lot  chei^wr 

to  meet  the  local  crime  problem,  perhaps,  by 
Just  putting  criminal  suspects  in  Jail  and 
keeping  them  there  until  Judges  and  Juries 
get  around  to  hearing  the  cases — maybe  In 
six  or  13  months — than  to  reform  the  whole 
system  of  slow  criminal  Justice  In  the  local 
courts  across  America  so  that  the  suspects 
get  a  trial  right  away. 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  wants  to 
put  the  suspects  In  Jail,  or.  at  any  rate,  put 
some  of  them  there  under  "preventive  de- 
tention." They  could  be  tried  later  on.  He 
would  speed  up  criminal  Justice,  too,  or 
try  to,  and  would  appropriate  additional 
sums  for  the  states  and  cities  through  fed- 
eral grants  for  the  purpose.  But  there  could 
not  be  very  much  money  for  that  with  Viet- 
nam costing  t30  bllUon-a-year. 

Also  handling  crime,  for  the  most  part, 
\B  a  local  problem.  The  federal  government 
does  not  step  In  to  deal  with  a  pickpocket 
or  murderer  except  In  rare  cases.  Mr.  Nixon 
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m  running  for  the  presidency  In  1968  made 
It  look  somewhat  simpler  than  this;  he  Im- 
plied that  with  strong  leadership  and  with 
a  change  In  the  Supreme  Court,  and  with 
stepped-up  wiretapping  and  bugging,  and 
with  some  other  procedures  that  would  not 
coet  very  much,  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
to  stop  crime  In  a  short  time.  Since  then  the 
Justice  Department  says  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
plans  for  a  Cabinet-level  national  law  en- 
forcement council,  to  set  up  a  national  acad- 
emy of  law  enforcement,  and  to  promote 
a  series  of  conferences  of  the  town-hall  type 
on  crime  prevention,  have  been  dropped. 
But  he  has  submitted  an  antlcrlme  package 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  been  In  ofllee  a  year  and 
the  crime  rate  has  not  gone  down  and  the 
situation  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
Is  the  only  city  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  direct  responsibility  for  combat- 
lag  crime,  has  got  worse.  For  the  nation 
the  rate  of  serious  crime  has  Jumped  11  per- 
cent, a  new  all-time  high,  and  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  29  percent,  also  a  record. 

The  Democratic-led  Congress  recessed  last 
month  without  passing  any  of  Mr,  Nixon's 
antlcrlme  bills,  and  on  the  day  It  recessed 
Washington  had  80  robberies— «  record. 
Crime  has  become  almost  an  obeesslon  In 
the  capital.  It  Is  the  affluent  who  discuss  It 
most,  but  It  Is  the  poor  who  are  the  chief 
sufferers;  In  many  of  the  slum  areas  stores 
are  being  closed  because  proprietors  are 
afraid. 

Democratic  leaders  In  Congrees  argue  that 
Mr.  Nixon  got  his  antlcrlme  bills  up  late, 
and  that  they  require  a  good  deal  of  consid- 
eration. What  seems  to  be  in  process  is  a 
competition  between  parties  for  the  leader- 
ship In  fighting  crime,  which  could  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  takes  a  constructive  form.  But 
there  are  these  problems: 

In  New  Jersey,  federal  Judge  Robert  Shaw 
has  Just  released  1.300  pages  of  unevaluated 
transcripts  of  alleged  Mafia  conversations 
gathered  over  years  by  what  appears  to  have 
been  Illegal  federal  wiretapping  and  listing 
many  people  who  may  or  may  not  be  guilty, 
and  other  third  parties  who  may  or  may  not 
be  Innocent.  The  release  of  these  documents 
may  make  them  Inadmlssble  for  evidence, 
and  their  presence  could  even  penxvit  the 
real  culprits  to  go  free.  Is  this  the  right  way 
to  proceed? 

Again,  as  stated  above,  crime  is  mostly 
local.  Wlret^>plng  may  stop  (xganlzed  crime, 
but  the  teenager  who  snatches  a  woman's 
purse  may  not  even  have  a  telephone.  The 
longer  one  studies  the  problem  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  appears  for  the  federal  government 
to  handle  It:  that  Is,  save  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  for  fighting  crime 
do  not,  oddly  enough,  include  a  tightening 
of  the  federal  firearms  control  law,  against 
which  there  is  a  strong,  well-tlnanced  and 
articulate  lobby.  The  Justice  Department  in 
1968  said  that  a  state  like  Pennsylvania  that 
had  a  "strong"  gun  law  had  murder  rates 
(1968)  of  only  4  per  100,000:  Massachusetts 
3.5  and  so  on;  whereas  states  with  "weak" 
gun  laws  had  much  higher  rates:  Arizona, 
6.5;  Nevada,  5.5;  Texas.  10.6:  Mississippi  9.9; 
Louisiana,  9.5  and  so  on. 

The  Mitchell  preventive  detention  recom- 
mendation may  pass  Congrees,  but  it  Is  called 
unconstitutional  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  condemned  unanimously  by 
the  Commission  on  Violence,  under  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Elsenhower. 

And  finally,  the  cost:  Mr.  Nixon  In  1968 
repeatedly  argued  that  crime  should  not  be 
linked  with  social  conditions:  "We  can- 
not explain  away  crime  in  this  country  by 
charging  It  off  to  poverty,"  (May  8,  1968) 
whereas  the  13-man  Elsenhower  commission, 
composed  of  such  people  as  Senators  Hart 
and  Hruska.  Judges  Leon  Higglnbotham  and 
Ernest  W.  McFarland,  Archbishop  Terence 
J.  Cooke  and  so  on,  put  their  emphasis  on 
long-range  social  Improvement.  For  this  they 
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recommended  Increasing  average  annual  gen- 
eral welfare  expenditures  by  $20  billion  (after 
the  Vietnam  war,  of  course)  and  the  regula- 
tion or  elimination  of  90  million  firearms 
which  they  said  are  now  loose  In  the  heavily 
armed  American  public. 


CONGRESSMAN  RICHARD  OTTIN- 
GER  URGES  IMPLEMENTATION  OP 
VOLUNTARY  MILITARY  SERVICE 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or  irrw  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn^day.  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  Volun- 
teer Military  Manpower  Procurement 
Act  of  1969,  an  act  that  would  provide 
for  transition  to  a  volimtary  Army.  Many 
of  us  here  and  elsewhere  have  pointed 
out  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  compelling 
reasons  for  instituting  an  all-volimteer 
military  force  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  if  we  improve  the  economic 
and  educational  benefits  of  those  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  create  new  programs 
to  attract  more  men  into  military  ca- 
reers, a  voluntary  system  could  be  imple- 
mented in  the  very  near  future.  What 
a  blessing  that  would  be  for  the  young 
men  whose  lives  are  now  subject  to  dis- 
ruption, for  their  families,  and  for  the 
Nation. 

One  of  the  leading  congressional  pro- 
ponents for  ending  conscription  and  im- 
plementing a  volunteer  military  force  is 
Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
whose  diligence  and  good  sense  have 
earned  him  such  great  respect  and  affec- 
tion among  his  colleagues.  Last  month 
Congressman  Ottinger,  in  a  speech  to 
the  Reserve  0£9cers  Association  in  his 
district,  made  one  of  the  finest  state- 
ments for  a  volunteer  Army  that  I  have 
seen  in  a  long  time.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  the  hope  that 
many  Members  of  the  House  will  take 
time  to  read  it  as  the  problem  of  the 
draft  comes  closer  to  legislative  review 
at  last: 

VOLUNTAXT  MnxrAXT  SXBVICB 

(Speech  of  Hon.  Richabd  L.  OmNCBa,   of 
New  York,  Westchester  Chapter,  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Harrison.  N.Y.,  January  29.  1970) 
Two  centuries  age  Thomeus  Paine  observed 
that  "those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessing 
of  freedom  must,  like  men.  undergo  the  fa- 
tigue of  supporting  It."  Since  those  words 
were  written  Americans  have  been  called  to 
arms  on  numerous  occasions  to  defend  our 
freedom,  independence,  territorial  integrity 
and  what  have  been  believed  to  be  national 
Interests. 

Although  military  service  was  voluntary 
for  most  of  our  early  history— except  for  a 
brlei  period  during  the  Civil  War — there 
has  been  a  generally  increasing  dependence 
on  conacrtpUon  during  the  20th  century. 

We  are  now  at  the  point,  however,  where 
our  national  prtoxltles  and  military  man- 
power needs  are  being  subject  to  cloee  scru- 
tiny and  re-«zamlnatlon.  I  believe  we  are 
moving  toward  a  definitive  debate  on  the 
efficacy  of  a  vohinteer  military  service.  This 
is  partlctilarly  tros  aa,  abortly,  both  the 
report  of  the  sxhaoattvo  Pentagon  study  of 
Defense  Department  manpower  policy,  b^jun 
in  1868,  and  that  of  the  "blue  ribbon"  com- 
nUaslon — tba  Oatss  fVwnmlwInn    appnintitil 
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by  President  Nixon  in  March  1968  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  changing  to  a  volunteer 
arm  7  system  after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  will  be  released. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  we  are  Just  about 
at  the  point  where  we  would  be  able  to  meet 
our  military  manpower  needs  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  Such  a  system,  however,  must  be  con- 
sistent with  our  national  Interests  and  fiex- 
Ible  enough  to  meet  emergency  situations. 

There  may  be  times  when  conscription  la 
the  only  alternative  to  destruction  but  this 
EhoiUd  only  be  a  last  resort.  Routine  mili- 
tary needs  and  limited  crises  like  Vietnam 
should  be  met  by  volunteers.  One  advantage 
of  having  volunteers  is  improved  quality.  The 
present  draft  system  is  designed  only  to  pro- 
vide large  numbers  of  men  whereas  a  volun- 
teer system  would  provide  an  efficient  mili- 
tary force,  emphasizing  quality  rather  than 
quantity. 

Establishing  a  voltinteer  army  for  other 
than  major  wars  becomes  increasingly  feas- 
ible. Looking  at  Just  raw  numbers,  It  quickly 
becomes  apparent  that  the  volume  of  poten- 
tial volunteers  Is  steadily  growing.  In  the 
early  1950*8,  for  example,  there  were  some 
1,100,000  ment  of  draft  age  each  year.  Last 
year  this  figure  rose  to  1.800,000  and  by  1975 
it  is  expected  to  be  up  to  2,100,000. 

The  Increasing  sophistication  of  modem 
military  technology  has  restructured  the  na- 
ture of  manpower  needs  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  draftees — who  do  not  usiially  be- 
come highly  skilled  technicians — are  not  able 
to  fully  meet  the  Armed  Services'  require- 
ments, even  though  today's  educational  level 
in  the  military  is  significantly  higher  than 
what  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago.  Although 
faced  with  competition  from  private  indus- 
try, the  military  services  should  be  able  to 
obtain  the  educated  men  needed  to  handle 
our  missiles,  atomic  submarines  and  mam- 
moth aircraft  carriers.  In  addition,  the  mili- 
tary has  already  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
train  personnel  In  various  Helds  of  advanced 
technology. 

A  volunteer  military  force  is  viable  and 
could  be  sustained  if  our  military  men  are 
given  an  Increased  and  UiHng  wage,  plus  In- 
creased educational  opportunities,  better 
housing  and  other  benefits  not  now  available 
to  them.  Do  you  realize  that,  today,  an  en- 
tering private  in  the  Army  makes  Just 
slightly  more  than  a  Rumanian  peasant  on 
a  collective  farm? 

I  have  long  felt  that  a  man  asked  to  risk 
his  life  should  at  least  be  paid  the  mtniTniiTn 
wage.  A  private  is  only  paid  80  cents  an  hour 
as  compared  to  the  minimum  wage  of  $1.85. 
This  certainly  isn't  much,  even  if  you  add 
$117  a  month  for  food  and  bousing. 

Some  may  object  to  the  increased  costs 
of  the  pay  and  benefits  needed  to  attract 
volunteers  but  these  should  be  offset  by  the 
decreased  need  and  costs  of  training  facilities 
and  the  elimination  of  the  huge  costs  and 
inefficiencies  of  high  turnover  offered  by 
career  service.  The  Army  currently  has  an 
annual  turnover  rate  of  17  per  cent.  Tlie 
men  who  leave  m\ist  be  replaced  with  other 
men  whose  training  for  the  various  positions 
they  must  fill  often  lasts  well  beyond  one 
year.  I  am  sure  that  most  manpower  experts 
would  agree  that,  by  using  men  who  enjoy 
their  work  and  are  suited  to  their  Jobs,  the 
efficiency  of  the  Armed  Forces  would  be 
greatly  Increased  and  the  nimiber  of  men 
needed  for  each  Job  would  be  significantly 
reduced.  This  high  turnover  rate  also  causes 
many  of  the  services'  most  experienced  per- 
sonnel to  be  tied  down  In  training  new  re- 
cruits. 

Another  Important  factor  In  favor  of  es- 
tablishing a  volunteer  army  Is  that  of  morale. 
The  atira  of  compulsion  attendant  to  the 
draft  carries  a  negative  psychological  In- 
fiuence  over  to  the  military  as  a  whole.  A 
volunteer  system  would.  I  feel.  Improve  mili- 
tary morale  and  the  popular  attitude  toward 
the  military  career  enormously.  In  this  sge  of 
confrontation,  the  eltmlnatlnn  of  compulsory 
service  would  free  the  military  from  dls- 
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clpUnary  problem*  whicb  have  occupied  io 
much  of  lu  recent  attention. 

As  I  noted  at  the  outaet.  however,  any  vol- 
unteer system  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
effectively  cope  with  national  emergencies 
and  must  t)e  adaptable  to  the  exigencies  of 
our  rapidly  changing  world.  Furthermore,  a 
volunteer  army  would  always  be  limited  in 
slae  by  the  number  of  people  desiring  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  I  propose,  therefore, 
that  the  present  registration  of  young  men 
at  age  18  be  continued.  This  would  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  return  to  a  draft  system 
rapidly  should  our  manpower  needs  so  dlc- 
Ute  during  a  national  emergency  or  war. 

Some  express  fear  that  a  volunteer  army 
would  be  composed  of  mercenaries,  that  we 
would  have  a  professional  military  that  might 
become  a  threat  to  our  governmental  system. 
Nonsense!  Officers,  not  enllated  men.  who 
cause  military  coups  are  already  professional 
career  men.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  secretaries  of  the  military 
services  are  all  civilians  and  that  all  money 
given  to  the  military  must  be  appropriated 
bv  the  Congress. 

Others  object  to  a  volunteer  anny  on 
the  premise  that  It  would  be  predominantly 
black.  This.  too.  Is  spurious.  In  my  opinion- 
there  are  many  more  poor,  unemployed 
whites  than  blacks  In  the  country  to  whom 
a  military  career  would  be  attractive.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  percent- 
age of  Negroes  In  the  entire  country  Is  Uttle 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

For  the  past  seTcral  years  the  proa  and 
cons  of  a  volunteer  army  has  been  discussed 
back  and  forth.  Some  questions  have  been 
satisfactorily  answered  while  new  onee  have 
arisen.  It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  to  me 
and  to  many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress that  the  arbltrarlneaa  and  Inequities 
of  the  draft  system  are  virtually  tearing  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society  and  are  a  major 
cause  of  the  discontent  among  today  s  youth 
We  have  arrived  at  the  time  when  full,  care- 
ful and  serious  consideration  can  and  should 
be  given  to  abolishing  the  draft  and  substi- 
tuting a  voluntary  system.  I  am  not  saying 
that  this  should  be  done  tomorrow  or  next 
month  or  next  year.  I  am  saying,  however, 
that  the  Pentagon  and  Gates  Commission 
reports  must  be  given  careful  examination 
and  acted  upon  as  soon  as  practicable  The 
American  people  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  all  sides  of  the  debate  and 
to  make  their  feelings  known  on  the  subject 
The  proposal  will  be  workable  only  If  it  Is 
preceded  by  careful  thought  and  planning. 
Suitable  and  realistic  arrangements  for  tran- 
sition pay  scales,  promotions,  training  and 
other  professional  Incentive*  must  be  exam- 
ined and  solutions  will  not  be  found  over- 
night. 

The  time  to  begin,  however.  Is  now.  long 
hours  and  much  labor  will  be  Invested  In 
making  all  sides  of  the  Issue  clearly  under- 
standable to  the  American  people  and  I  am 
confident  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  there 
win  be  overwhelming  public  support  for  a 
volunteer  system  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  would  characterize  the  concept  of  a 
voluntary  nalUtary  service  as  "Impossible." 
It  Is  not  only  technically  possible  to  Imple- 
ment but  would  most  certainly  be  In  keep- 
ing with  the  American  tradition  of  encour- 
aging Individual  freedom  of  choice. 


SCHOOLCHILDREN  WORRIED 
ABOUT  POLLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cauroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1970 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,    concern    over   envlroninental 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

problems  continues  to  Increase  througn- 
out  our  Nation,  and  recently  I  received  a 
group  of  letters  sent  to  me  by  sixth  grade 
studenU  of  Holy  Family  School,  In  Wll-  » 
mington.  Calif. 

I  am  quite  Impressed  with  the  deep 
thought  shown  by  these  young  students, 
and  by  the  tone  of  their  pleas  for  posi- 
tive action. 

I  agree  with  the  Holy  Family  students 
that  real  action  Is  Imperative,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  press  for  the  strongest 
Federal  programs  and  policies  designed 
to  enhance  environmental  quality. 

These  young  Americans  are  looking 
for  strong  action  against  air  pollution, 
and  I  would  like  to  Insert  their  letters 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Holt  Familt  School, 

WUmington,  CaUf. 

Dkab  ICa.  CoNcaiaaMAN :  When  we  pupils 
of  the  sixth  grade  started  to  do  things  about 
smog  and  air  pollution.  I  decided  to  write 
to  the  mayor.  After  I  made  the  letter.  I 
beard  that  you  had  more  power.  So  know 
Fm  writing  to  you.  Please  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  amog  and  air  pollution  before 
Idle. 

Caxsrr  Pachxbo. 

P.S. — Please  answer  my  letter 

Holt  Familt  Scrool, 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
Dkab  Ma.  Baovnt:  I  am  very  Interested  In 
this  air  pollution  problem.  I  am  a  alxth 
grader  and  don't  want  to  die  before  my  time. 
I  know  you  have  more  power  than  I  will 
ever  have  so  I  am  asking  you  to  try  to  pass 
a  stricken  law  to  try  to  do  away  with  smog. 
This  problem  Is  killing  many  people  In 
Southern  California.  I  trust  you  to  try  to 
do  the  best  you  can  about  this  problem. 
Please  help  us. 

Tours  truly. 

Ctntbia  Maiax. 

Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington.  CaUf. 
Dsxa  Ma.  BaowN :  I  am  a  sixth  grada  from 
Holy  FamUy  School.  On  January  36.  1970, 
we  were  discussing  the  subject  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  thought  there  should  be  something 
done  about  it.  We  hope  you  care  role  In  this 
problem.  For  example:  making  speeches  in 
our  school,  putlng  up  signs,  and  spreading 
the  news  to  other*.  Won't  you  help  too? 
Sincerely  your*. 

Dkbba  Msbiano. 

Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington.  Calif. 
Ma.  CoHoakaaMAN ;  About  three  days  ago 
we  had  a  discussion  about  Air  Pollution. 
There  should  be  something  done  about  It 
PlanU  and  other  living  things  are  dying  be- 
cause of  Air  Pollution.  We  want  clean  air. 
everyone  wants  to  live.  We  can't  do  It  by 
ourselves  We  need  help. 
Sincerely. 

Caboltn  Flobks. 

Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington.  CaUf. 
OsAB  Ma.  Bbown:  I  am  a  young  boy  at 
Holy  FamUy  School  and  my  class  and  I  have 
Just  finished  reading  about  smog  and  how 
we  are  In  danger  with  smog.  Smog  U  very 
bad  for  our  lungs  and  It  can  kill  us  so  please 
help  us  stop  smog,  so  that  we  can  live  a 
long  life  breathing  clean  air. 

RoNNn  Rt7IZ. 

Holt  Familt  School. 
DcAB  Mb.  Bbown;  I  am  In  the  sixth  grade 
at  Holy  Family  School.  I  know  you  are  a 
very  good  congressman  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  a  very  good  smog  killer.  I  Just  wish  you 
do  something  about  that  smog  Because  that 
smog  Is  killing  a  lot  of  people  and  ruining 
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our  lives  Pretty  soon  we  are  going  to  wear 
oxygen  masks.  We  do  not  want  all  of  this 
so  please  stop  this  air  pollution. 

RoNNn  Meoiano. 

Holt  Familt  School. 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
Mr.  Bbown:  I  go  to  Holy  Family  School 
and  I  am  II  years  old.  Our  class  wants  to 
do  something  about  smog  because  It  1*  killing 
many  people  most  of  the  smog  comes  from 
automobiles  and  factories  we  want  you  to  do 
something  about  It.  Thats  why  I  wrote  you 
this  letter. 

tont  vvea. 

Holt  Familt  School. 

Wilmington.  Calif..  January  29,  1970. 
DxAB  Mb.  Geoboe  Bbown:  I  am  a  sixth 
grade  girl.  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  tell 
about  air  pollution.  Air  pollution  Is  killing 
and  getting  us  sick  My  brother  getting  sick 
and  he  is  Just  beginning  to  live  but  he  cant 
because  of  air  pollution.  When  there  Is  air 
pollution  I  get  all  kinds  of  headaches  and  It 
hurts  my  head  so  much  I  feel  like  It's  going 
to  explode.  So  please  Mr  Brown  stop  air  pol- 
lution because  I  cant  live  comfortable  and 
neither  can  the  people. 

Your  truly, 

Bklinoa  Bbown. 

Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington.  Calif. 
Dkab  Mb.  Bbown  :  I  am  a  sixth  grader  from 
the  Holy  Family  school. 

We  want  to  ask  you  for  help  to  get  rid  of 
smog,  because  each  day  there  Is  more  smog 
than  ever. 

People  are  getting  sick  because  of  smog,  and 
If  you  get  rid  of  smog  we  will  have  a  longer 
and  happier  life. 
Truly  youra, 

Tolanoa  RxniXA. 

Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington.  Calif. 
Dkab  Mb.  Bbown:  I  want  to  t«U  you  what 
smog  and  pollution  are  doing.  It  Is  kill- 
ing anhnals  and  plant  Ufe.  And  It  Is  kill- 
ing a  lot  of  people  that's  what  pollution 
does.  This  Is  what  smog  does  It  makes  peo- 
ples lungs  black  Inside  and  It  make*  them 
weaker.  And  If  you  don't  try  to  stop  the 
smog  and  air  pollution  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  and  all  of  California  might  die  be- 
cause of  the  smog  and  pollution. 

Ratmons  Maobical. 

Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
Deab  Mb.  Bbown:  I'll  get  right  to  the 
point.  Smokestacks,  automobile  exhaiuts, 
garbage  and  industrial  waste  Is  polluting 
the  air  we  breathe.  Something  has  to  be 
done  about  air  pollution.  We're  all  depend- 
ing on  you  don't  let  us  down.  Help  us  end 
this  pollution. 

Chxis  Rivzba. 

Holt  Familt  School. 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
Dkab  Mb  Bbown:  I  am  a  sixth  grader 
In  Holy  Family  School.  I  have  heard  about 
the  stuff  that  air  pollution  does  to  the  peo- 
ple and  animals.  I  hope  you  are  doing  some- 
thing about  It.  I  don't  want  to  die  soon. 
There  are  many  people  dying  and  many 
animals  too.  California  and  New  York  have 
more  smog  than  anyone  else  and  that's  be- 
cause nobody  does  anything  about  It.  I  care 
not  Ju*t  for  me  but  for  everybody  else.  With 
all  these  letters  we  are  sending  you  I  hope 
you'll  think  about  It. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RoaiX   DUABTX. 

Holt  Familt, 
Wilmington,  Calif.,  January  29, 1970. 
DXAB  Mb.  Gbobgk  Bbown:   I  am  a  Sixth 
Grader  In  Holy  Family  School.  I  have  heard 
all  about  smog  what  It  does  to  people,  and 
I  want  you  to  do  aomethlng  about  it. 
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Factories  don't  want  to  help  to  spend 
more  for  this  dreadful  smog,  and  It  is  kill- 
ing people.  Our  class  Is  making  posters  pro- 
testing smog,  and  giving  speeches  to  our 
PTA. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mabcabet  Cobtxz. 


Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
DCAB  Mb.  Bbown:  Please  do  something 
about  water  and  air  pollution.  People  may 
die  due  to  smog.  California  Is  one  of  the 
states  that  has  the  greatest  smog  area.  Air 
pollution  destroys  crops  and  the  fruit  we  eat. 
Pretty  soon  there  Isn't  going  to  be  drinking 
water  for  us  or  fresh  clean  air. 

Mabio  B.  Munoe. 

Holt  Familt  Bchool. 

Wilmington.  Calif. 
Dt.Ktt  Mb.  Bbown:  I  hear  you  are  an  Im- 
portant man  In  our  country.  1  know  a  way 
you  can  be  better.  See  we  have  a  problem 
here,  and  that  is  air  pollution  kills  so  many 
living  animals  and  people  especially  babies 
and  children.  They  don't  live  as  long  as 
grown-ups  because  they  have  always 
breathed  smog.  To  not  be  able  to  die  we 
would  have  to  hold  our  breath.  Even  if  we 
hold  our  breath  we  will  die. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kebi  Shimitkb. 


Holt  Familt  School. 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
Congressman  Bbown:  I  am  a  sixth  grader 
at  Holy  Family  School.  The  pollution  prob- 
lem hit  California  suddenly  because  of  the 
bad  air  In  the  atmosphere.  Many  people 
even  maybe  yourself  do  not  take  In  consid- 
eration about  the  problem  California  has. 
So  we  should  act  fast.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  to  stop  pollution?  Please  take  Into 
consideration  what  I  have  said. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stlvia  Rivas. 

Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
Mb.   Geobce   Bbown:  I   am   a   6th   grader 
student  and  trying  to  do  something  about 
air  pollution.  You  are  real  Important  to  us 
6th  graders  please  help  us! 

Sandba  Villcscas. 
PS— Think  about  iti  1 1 


Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington.  Calif. 
Dkab  Mb.  Bbown:  I  am  in  the  6th  grade. 
Do  you  like  smog  or  air  pollution?  I  don't 
so  I'm  asking  you  to  help  stop  air  pollu- 
tion. Please  try  to  tell  the  people  to  help 
stop  air  pollution.  Please  because  It  1*  dan- 
gerous to  everyone  &  everything. 
Yours  truly, 

Linda  Islas. 
PS. — Please  try  to  help. 


Holt  Familt  School. 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
Dkab  Mb.  Bbown:  My  name  is  David 
Quintana  of  the  sixth  grade.  I  have  heard 
what  air  pollution  does  to  ua.  I  think  you 
should  help  us  fight  against  it  and,  I  need 
your  help  because  without  it  nothing  will  be 
done.  Please  answer  my  letter. 

David  Qotntana. 

Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington,  CaUf. 

Mb.  Bbown:  I  am  a  sixth  grader  at  Holy 
Family  School.  Our  class  Is  trying  in  our 
power  to  stop  air  pollution.  We  care  and  I 
hope  you  do  too.  I  want  to  live  a  long  life 
and  everyone  else  doe*  too.  We  have  made 
speeches  and  posters  and  posted  them  at  our 
school.  We  are  trying  as  much  a*  we  can.  I 
dont  want  to  die  so  early.  I'm  stire  you  dont 
either. 

Thank  you. 
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Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
Deab  Mr.  Bbown:  I've  heard  a  lot  about 
pollution.  I  think  there  should  be  a  law  to 
it.  You've  got  pwwer  to  try  to  do  something 
about  it.  We're  dolnffoiu'  part  In  this  prob- 
lem; for  example:  putting  up  signs,  making 
speeches  In  our  school  meetings,  and  spread- 
ing the  news.  I'm  a  sixth  grader  and  have  a 
great  amount  of  faith  in  you.  Please  help  us. 

Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Brown:  It  is  my  first  occasion  to 
right  to  somebody  such  as  you.  But  that  isn't 
what  I  want  to  talk  about.  I  want  to  talk 
about  air  pollution.  As  you  know  this  is  a 
very  serious  thing  and  something  should  be 
done.  I'm  in  the  sixth  grade  and  I  and  my 
brother  and  sisters  will  be  the  ones  who  will 
be  affected  by  it.  So  if  you  care  about  the 
future  you  will  please  try  to  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Pacl  Babtchi. 

Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington,  Calif. 

Deab  Mb.  Brown:  I  am  a  sixth  grader  at 
Holy  Family  School.  My  class  is  very  con- 
cerned about  air  and  water  pollution.  Smog 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  we  lose  our  forests,  smog 
and  water  pollution  kills  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  experts  say  if  we  don't  do  something 
about  pollution  we  won't  have  any  clean  air 
to  breathe  or  clean  water  to  drink.  Smog  does 
not  only  pollute  the  air  but  by  breathing  this 
polluted  air  we  also  pollute  our  lungs.  I  don't 
want  to  have  a  shorter  life,  do  you?  I  urge 
you  and  plead  with  you  to  make  stricter  laws 
and  restrict  the  use  of  any  gasoline  that 
hasn't  been  treated  so  that  the  cars  don't 
make  as  much  smog. 

Sincerely, 

Tebbt  Long. 

Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington,  Calif. 
Dear  Oeorce  Bbown:  I  am  a  sixth  Orader 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  us  little  guys 
to  breath  too  much  of  that  smog  and  air 
pollution.  I  think  you  should  make  Cali- 
fornia a  better  place  to  live  in.  That  is  why 
you  were  elected  consul  so  you  could  make 
California  a  better  place  to  live  in.  If  you 
do  not  do  something  somebody  else  will  take 
your  office.  So  think  about  It  do  you  want 
your  office  or  do  you  want  someone  to  take 
It  away  from  you? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Valladulid. 
P.S. — Think  about  It. 


Holt  Familt  School, 

Wilmington.  Calif. 
Deab  Mb.  Congbessman:  I  am  a  Sixth 
Orader  from  Holy  Family  School.  I  am  very 
worried  about  the  problem  of  Air  Pollution. 
Our  class  Is  trying  to  do  our  part.  We  are 
maiklng  posters  and  speeches.  We  also  are 
going  to  say  our  speeches  at  our  PTA  meet- 
ing. Ahd  this  Air  PoUution  is  going  to  kill 
somebody  if  you  don't  do  something  about 
it.  So  Please  put  forth  an  effort. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  truly. 

Colleen  Lopez. 


Holt  Familt. 
Wilmington,  Calif. 
Deab  Mb.  Congbessman:  I  am  a  sixth 
Orader  of  Holy  Family,  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  tell  you  about  air  pollution.  If  you 
watch  television  you  know  that  air  pollution 
kills  people.  I  don't  want  to  die  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  so  try  and  stop  air  pollution  by 
making  the  refineries  make  gas  like  F-310 
the  gas  to  stop  air  pollution.  Were  going  to 
help  (the  sixth  grade)  by  making  posters 
and  taking  them  to  the  P.TA.  and  hanging 
them  up  around  our  school  we  hope  you  can 
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do  something  about  air  pollution.  We  wish 
you  luck. 

Aha  Maria  Zacabias. 
P.S. — ^Don't    forget    to    talk    to    factories 
about  changing  there  gas  to  F-130  and  don't 
forget  we're  doing  our  share,  please  do  yours. 


GALLAGHER  FILES  DISAPPROVAL 
RESOLUTION  ON  PRESIDENTIAL 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  TO  CRE- 
ATE OFFICE  OF  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS POLICY  AND  CITES  NE- 
CESSITY  FOR  ASSURANCES  ON 
COMPUTER  PRIVACY  AND  CON- 
GRESSIONAL EQUALITY  IN  USE  OF 
FEDERAL  TELECOIVIMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

of  new  jesset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
computer  is  badly  misnamed  and  I  offer 
today  my  proposal  to  change  it  to  the 
"communicator,"  for  Its  role  is  now  far 
more  than  merely  being  a  computing 
machine.  It  forms  the  heart  of  virtually 
every  farflung  communications  system 
and  unless  we  regard  it  in  that  way  and 
shape  national  policies  accordingly  we 
will  sadly  underestimate  the  damage  it 
can  cause  to  the  American  -society. 

I  make  this  suggestion  as  a  prelude  to 
discussing  the  reasons  why  I  am  filing 
today  a  disapproval  resolution  on  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1970.  WhL'e 
the  computer  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
President's  message  accompanying  the 
plan,  it  is  implied  in  virtually  every 
paragraph. 

Let  me  immediately  make  it  clear  that 
I  believe  increased  E^xecutive  Oflftce  con- 
cern over  telecommunications  policy  and 
computer  communications  systems  is  a 
salutary  step  and  I  applaud  President 
Nixon  for  his  initiative.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  apparent  to  me  that  the 
issue  of  computer  privacy  is  at  least  as 
important  as  that  of  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  Federal  com- 
munications. In  addition,  I  believe  the 
Congress  has  been  discriminated  against 
in  the  use  of  the  free  phone  service  pro- 
vided imder  the  Federal  telecommimica- 
tlons  system. 

Since  the  summer  of  1966  when  my 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy  held  hearings  into  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget's  suggestion  for  a  national 
data  bfmk,  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  ramifications  of  computer  technol- 
ogy. The  computer  is  more  than  a  super- 
fast  adding  machine  and  it  is  more  than 
an  automated  filing  cabinet.  I  am  being 
neither  metaphorical  nor  figurative  when 
I  say  that  it  should  be  called  the  "com- 
municator." It  sends,  receives,  and  stores 
data;  it  switches  messages;  and  it  allows 
access  from  ansrwhere  in  a  nationwide 
sjrstem.  Unless  and  imtil  we  recognize 
the  true  role  of  the  computer,  we  will 
badly  misjudge  what  it  has  done  and 
what  it  can  do. 

congressional    EQUALTTT    in    T7SE    or    ITS 

telephone  pbitilkcks 
Mr.  Speaker,  almost  all  clerks  within 
the  executive  branch  may  use  the  FTS 
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system  practically  any  time  they  wish. 
Members  of  executive  branch  advisory 
boards  and  panels  can  make  virtually 
unregiilated  use  of  the  system,  no  matter 
from  what  phone  they  may  be  calling. 
Yet.  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  do  not  have  access  to  this 
system  from  9  to  5  on  weekdays  and  we 
are  restricted  to  special  telephones  with- 
in our  own  offices  here  in  Washington  In 
my  Judgment,  this  is  serious  discrimina- 
tion against  the  allegedly  coequal  legisla- 
tive branch.  I  think  that  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise our  congressional  responsibilities, 
which  frequently  mean  immediately 
gathering  data  with  which  to  evaluate 
executive  branch  proposals,  we  should 
have  an  equal  footing. 

To  return  to  the  "communicator"  In 
this  context,  let  me  point  out  that  one 
of  the  major  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  August  1968  report  "Privacy 
and  the  National  Data  Bank  Concept," 
based  on  my  privacy  studies,  is  that  the 
Congress,  through  standing  committees, 
must  have  equal  access  to  any  eventual 
national  data  bank  system.  To  quote 
from  that  report : 

Tbe  national  dat*  bank  would  give  the 
executive  branch  an  allegedly  powerful  sta- 
tlatlcal  aid  In  the  creaUon  of  legUlaUve  pro- 
posals. In  order  to  evaluate  fairly  the  legla- 
latlon  suggested  by  the  executive  branch,  the 
congress  must  have  the  advantage  of  access 
to  such  a  system  The  vtabUlty  of  oongree- 
slonal  alternatives  to  execuUve  branch  pro- 
grams would  be  greatly  enhanced  and  the 
growth  of  executive  power  would  be  aoootn- 
panled  by  a  counterbalancing  growth  In  oon- 
grvMlonal  capability. 

To  put  It  bluntly.  If  the  executive 
branch  has  unlimited  access  to  the  FTS, 
the  legislative  branch  must  also  and  the 
OfBce  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
should  be  directed  to  devise  a  policy,  im- 
mediately after  it  is  established,  to  put 
us  on  an  equal  footing. 
PBivacT  AND  ofTBeErrr  or  data  in  coicpum/ 
coMirmncATioMS  sTsmu 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  taking  this  rather 
technical  step  of  filing  a  disapproval  res- 
olution to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1970,  submitted  by  the  President  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  not  because  I  believe  it  Is  a  bad 
plan  or  that  it  is  not  necessary.  Quite 
the  contrary,  it  is  long  overdue  and  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
ihould  permit  the  Federal  Establishment 
io  deal  better  with  the  dislocations  that 
are  the  undeniable  result  of  increasing 
our  ability  to  communicate  information. 
But  unless  it  includes  a  sober  and  re- 
liable consideration  of  computer  privacy 
and  integrity  of  the  Information  flow.  It 
will  probably  be  outmoded  before  it  Is 
established.  Naturally.  I  do  not  regard 
the  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
as  the  perfectly  ideal  place  for  privacy 
concerns  to  be  brought  forward,  but  I 
would  hope  that,  since  the  new  Office  Is 
the  issue  in  the  reorganization  plan  and 
as  I  mentioned  previously,  we  cannot  go 
forward  to  guarantee  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  without  a  corresponding 
concern  over  the  people  whose  informa- 
tion will  be  communicated,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  privacy  question  to  be  raised. 
In  addition,  it  is  essential  that  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  right  to  draw  upon 
sources  of  information  we  oorudder.  Im- 
portant, no  matter  where  tbey  may  re- 
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side  geographically,  be  part  of  any  re- 
evaluation  of  emphasis  on  telecommuni- 
cations policy. 

I  am  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  coupling 
these  two  necessary  and.  in  my  view, 
wholly  logical  objections  together  as  my 
grounds  for  offering  the  disapproval  res- 
olution. I  would  hope  to  be  reassured  by 
the  executive  branch  that  both  these 
issues  will  be  a  focus  of  the  vitally  needed 
Office  of  Telecommunication  Policy.  All 
too  often  we  have  allowed  technological 
advance  and  interests  to  go  forward  with 
littie  thought  of  the  consequences  to 
human  values  and  democratic  institu- 
tions: I  am  compelled  to  insist  that  they 
be  considered  as  we  centralize  responsi- 
bility and  make  stronger  the  executive  in 
the  matter  of  telecommunications  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  Justification 
for  establishing  a  stronger  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy  was  simimartzed 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 10,  1970.  I  insert  that  article  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
To  AMPLirr  Ezxctrnvs  Voxcs:  Nixon  Plans 

OmCX    of    COMirlTNICATIONS 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Tbe  White  House  yesterday  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  new  office  to  oversee  the  govern- 
ment's vast  communications  fietwork  and 
give  the  executive  a  stronger  voice  on  Impor- 
tant issues  of  communications  policy. 

Mciat  of  those  Issues  would  still  be  settled 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion—the  Independent  regulatory  agency 
established  by  Congress  In  1934 — but  the 
White  House  apparently  hopes  that  presi- 
dential recommendations  would  carry  weight 
with  the  FOC 

Though  yesterday's  official  announcement 
did  not  specify  what  policy  questions  would 
be  explored  by  the  new  office,  a  confidential 
memorandum,  made  public  In  late  1969. 
named  a  few  lUiely  possibilities:  cable  tele- 
vision, the  nation's  telephone  system,  and  the 
rising  communications  demands  of  com- 
puters. 

At  a  press  briefing  yesterday.  White  House 
officials  Indicated  that  tbe  new  <^ce  would 
steer  clear  of  spedflc  regulatory  disputes — 
the  disposition  of  radio  and  television  licens- 
ing disputes  t>efore  the  FCC.  for  example. 

The  President's  plan  for  the  office  will 
automatically  go  Into  effect  in  60  days  un- 
less disapproved  by  one  house  of  Congress. 
White  House  aides,  who  have  discussed  the 
proposal  with  key  Congressmen,  report  no 
signs  of  significant  opposition. 

If  It  Is  established,  the  new  office  U  likely 
to  turn  flist  to  the  government's  own  ex- 
tensive communications  apparatus,  knowl- 
edgeable sources  said  yestvday. 

Tbe  U.S.  government  Is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  communication  services  in  the 
world.  Last  year,  according  to  official  figures, 
private  lines  leased  from  the  major  common 
carriers  (primarily  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  and  Western  Union  for 
domestic  services:  and  ATftT,  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  and  Western  t7nion  for  in- 
ternational services)  cost  tbe  government 
about  $460  million. 

Moreover,  private  communications  and 
electronics  equipment  (Including  comput- 
ers) repreeenta  a  mammoth  annual  Invest- 
ment— about  $13.8  billion  In  1969  alone. 

Just  how  this  enormous  network  should 
be  regulated  has  been  a  source  of  constant 
controversy  within  the  government.  And 
whatever  approach  is  adopted  obviously  baa 
an  important  fallout  on  tbe  oommunlcatlons 
industry. 

The  new  Office  of  Oommunlcatlons  would 
displace  the  existing  Director  of  Tsleoommu- 
nlcatlona  Management  (DTM),  wblch  cur- 
reaUy  supei  ilwi  tb«  dlrane  oammunloatkau 
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requirements  of  different  government  agen- 
cies. 

DTM  has  been  crltlclced  for  being  too  pas- 
sive In  its  oversight  role.  For  example,  DTM 
allocates  parts  of  the  radio  spectrum  among 
different  governmental  users,  but  a  1968 
presidential  commission  found  that  the  office 
lacks  "clear  authority"  to  make  binding  de- 
cisions. 


WHAT  A  HERO  SHOULD  BE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP   MAaTLAND 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  war  in  Vietnam  has  left  many  Viet- 
namese children  homeless  and  uncared 
for.  Life  for  50  such  oi-phans  in  Brien 
Hoa  was  made  a  littie  easier  by  CWO  Er- 
wln  A.  Martin,  of  Maryland,  who  directed 
the  Installation  of  a  new  water  system 
for  the  Mau  Than  Orphanage. 

I  wlah  to  commend  his  fine  service  by 
Including  the  following  article  In  the 
RacoRO. 

[From  the  Havre  de  Grace   (Md.)    Record, 

Feb.  5,  1970) 

What  a  Hkbo  Shouu)  Be 

When  you  become  thirsty,  it's  a  simple 
matter  to  obtain  a  drink  of  water  by  merely 
turning  on  a  faucet. 

But,  suppose  when  you  needed  that  drink 
you  were  forced  to  walk  from  Aberdeen  to 
Havre  de  Grace  or  Bel  Air  to  obtain  It ! 

Such  was  the  case  of  60  Vietnamese  or- 
phans, until  a  former  Aberdeen  serviceman 
decided  to  do  something  about  It  I 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  Erwln  A.  Martin,  who 
formerly  headed  the  Welding  Branch  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  diminutive  occupants  of 
the  Mau  Than  Orphanage,  located  In  Brien 
Hoa,  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  children  will  sing  his  praises  in  their 
little  songs  throughout  the  day — for  the 
warrant  officer  was  responsible  for  bringing 
them  the  life-sustaining  water  at  a  time  when 
It  was  sorely  needed. 

The  serviceman  was  assigned  to  the  Phot 
Lol  area  in  the  strife-torn  country  and,  in 
bis  own  words,  "It  all  started  with  some 
milk." 

Temporarily  serving  as  a  company  meaa 
officer,  Martin  discovered  some  outdated 
powdered  milk  in  his  storehouse.  Feeling  it 
might  in  some  manner  benefit  area  residents, 
he  Inquired  as  to  whether  an  orphanage  was 
located  In  the  vicinity. 

Somehow,  word  spread  to  the  on^iaiuige 
and  the  Reverend  Joseph  Tuyen,  priest  in 
charge,  visited  CWO  Martin  and  told  blxn  of 
the  need  for  the  milk  at  his  institution.  It 
was  when  Martin  delivered  it  tliat  he  no- 
ticed the  orpiianage  had  no  water  supply — 
the  only  area  well  having  long  since  run 
dry. 

When  the  serviceman  learned  that  the 
small  children  were  taking  turns  In  hiking 
to  a  neighboring  town  for  their  water  sup- 
ply, he  made  an  Instant  decision  to  remedy 
the  hardship. 

Martin  recruited  members  of  his  company 
as  volunteers  to  assist  in  digging  a  new  weU. 
using  equipment  supplied  by  the  92nd  Engi- 
neering Battalion.  After  oompletlng  the 
abaft,  his  workers  Installed  a  sturdy  sup- 
porting lining  and  a  completely  automaUc 
water  system. 

As  a  steady  stream  ot  water  began  to  gush 
from  tbe  pipes,  both  children  and  area  ra^- 
dents  heoame  Jubilant,  and  marked  their  Joy 
with  an  Impromptu  celebration  In  honor  of 
the  warrant  officer  and  bis  buddies — tbelr 
beneCacton. 
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A  short  time  later,  however,  the  warrant 
officer's  unit  was  sent  back  to  the  States  but 
Martin  was  transferred  to  Saigon,  where  he 
currently  serves  as  a  member  of  an  advisory 
team  for  promoting  better  rapport  with  the 
Vietnamese. 

Before  departing  for  his  new  assignment, 
he  turned  the  orphanage  project  over  to 
CW3  Ludwlg  J.  Scherer.  of  tbe  549th  Mainte- 
nance Company.  Scherer  had  served  with 
him  at  the  Proving  Oroimds. 

Tbe  entire  population  of  tbe  area  turned 
out  to  bid  Martin  farewell,  as  he  departed. 

Bom  in  Germany,  the  warrant  officer  has 
16  years  of  Army  Service.  His  wife.  Katie,  a 
native  of  Holland,  resides  In  Aberdeen  with 
their  two  daughters. 

In  the  »""«'«  of  the  U.3.  Army  down 
ttux>ugb  tbe  jrears,  there  have  been  many 
great  heroes  identified.  In  Vietnam,  though 
there  are  those  U.S.  heroes  who  remain  iin- 
sung. 

Except  for  tbe  Brien  Hoa  area  of  that 
country,  where  the  children  have  created 
their  own  image  of  what  a  hero  should  be. 
They  know  him  as  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Erwln  A.  Martin. 


AMBASSADOR      GRONOUSKI      DIS- 
CUSSES WARSAW  TALKS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  ixxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Gro- 
nouskl.  the  former  Ambassador  to  Po- 
land, has  recreated  the  flavor  and  the 
substance  of  the  delicate  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Red 
China. 

In  the  January  19  Issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Observer,  Terrance  Shea  inter- 
viewed the  Ambassador  and  captured  a 
moment  of  history  that  will  be  useful, 
perhaps,  as  the  talks  with  Red  China  are 
resumed.  Whatever  position  one  takes 
In  regard  to  Red  China  it  Is  good  that 
we  talk  and  visit  and  try  to  imderstand 
each  other  as  nations  and  as  individusds. 

Dr.  Gronouski  most  recenUy  has  em- 
barked on  a  new  phase  of  his  career.  He 
has  been  named  dean  of  the  new  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  Texsis,  in  Austin. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  reprint  the  article  from  the  National 
Observer  In  the  Record.  The  remarks  of 
this  learned  man  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  serious  students  of  the 
134  separate  Informal  talks  held  between 
this  coimtry  and  Red  China. 

The  article  follows: 
Foamoi    Ambassador     Gronoxtski's     Insidr 

View  or  Diplomact:  Pacino  trx  Rkd  Cri- 

nrss  in  Warsaw  Talks 

(Note. — John  A.  Gronouski  served  as  UJB. 
ambassador  to  Poland  from  November  1966 
until  May  1968  when  he  resigned  to  work  in 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey's  Presidential  cam- 
paign. Previously  he  had  been  Postmaster 
General,  the  final  Cabinet  appointment  made 
by  President  Kennedy. 

(Mr.  Gronouski  earned  bis  undergraduate 
and  doctoral  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  served  In  the  Army  Air  Force 
during  World  War  n.  He  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  in  Orono,  Wayne  State  Unl- 
veiBlty  In  Detroit,  and  Roosevelt  University 
In  Chicago,  and  was  a  research  director  and 
tax  commissioner  of  Wisconsin  before  bis  ^>- 
polntment  to  the  Cabinet. 
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(A  rtiazed.  Informal  man — when  he  was 
Postmaster  General,  he  says,  he  could  never 
remember  to  mall  letters — Mr.  Gronouski,  60, 
his  wife,  Mary  Louise,  and  their  two  teen-age 
daughters  will  soon  move  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Austin.  Texas.  Mr.  Gronouski  has 
been  appointed  dean  of  the  new  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs  at  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.) 

This  week  the  United  States  and  Commu- 
nist China  renew  a  series  of  occasional  meet- 
ings in  Warsaw,  Poland,  after  a  two-year 
lapse.  In  134  such  sessions  from  1965  to  1968, 
little  apparent  progress  was  made.  StUI,  the 
informal  talks  are  considered  useful  because 
of  the  absence  of  any  other  official  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  Because 
official  secrecy  has  clouded  the  discussions. 
The  National  Observer  invited  John  A.  Gro- 
nouski, who  represented  the  United  States 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  talks,  to  relate 
some  of  the  substance  and  flavOT  of  the  War- 
saw sessions.  Following  Is  Mr.  Oronouskl's 
interview  with  staff  writer  Terence  Shea. 

I  think  the  talks  are  Important  and  I'm 
glad  they've  resumed.  I  think  It's  Incumbent 
upon  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world 
on  one  hand  and  the  most  populous  nation 
on  the  other  hand  to  have  some  sort  of  com- 
munication. And,  given  the  Idiocy  of  nations 
not  having  diplomatic  relations  because  they 
aren't  on  all  fours  on  Issues,  well,  necessity 
Is  sort  of  the  mother  of  Invention,  and  this 
sort  of  evolved  out  of  necessity.  We  can't 
ignore  three  quarters  of  a  billion  people,  and 
they  can't  Ignore  a  trillion  GNP  in  power. 

Beyond  that,  I  think  the  talks  probably 
have  served  a  very  valuable  purpose  in  terms 
of  letting  each  other  know  what  was  going 
on.  .  .  .  Rather  than  the  sterile  relationship 
that  might  come  out  of  exchanging  notes 
through  a  third  party,  we  were  able  to  ac- 
tually thrash  out  back  and  forth  certain 
kinds  of  problems. 

Let  me  Just  tell  you  some  of  the  flavor  of 
the  talks. 

During  tbe  time  I  was  there  vre  met  at  the 
Myslewieckl  Palace,  an  old  Polish  palace.  One 
of  the  problems  that  always  came  up  and 
that  we  discussed  frequently — not  the 
Chinese  and  us  but  the  State  Department 
and  we  who  were  in  Warsaw — was  the  fact 
that  you  don't  have  any  security  at  all  when 
you  discuss  these  Issues. 

It  was  pretty  clear  that  part  of  what  the 
Chinese  were  saying  was  not  being  said  to  us, 
it  was  being  said  to  the  Soviets.  It  didn't 
make  any  sense,  for  example,  for  them  to  go 
Into  extensive  criticism  of  the  Russians'  role 
in  the  world  vis-a-vis  the  Chinese,  unless 
they  felt  that  the  Russians  ultimately  had 
access  to  these  secret  talks. 

And,  while  I  don't  know  that  we  designed 
any  of  our  comments  specifically  for  Soviet 
ears,  there  were  times  when  I  was  hopeful 
that  perhaps  the  Soviets  were  listening.  Just 
as  in  my  emlMssy  I  was  hopeful  sometimes 
that  the  Poles  were  listening  to  my  private 
conversations. 

inevitably,  we  got  there  first 

Inevitably,  we  had  our  meetings  at  2  pjn. 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Inevitably,  we  got 
there  first,  whether  we  were  late  or  not — 
which  we  weren't,  of  course.  But  they  waited 
until  we  got  there.  I'll  never  forget  coming 
to  the  palace  one  very  ley  day.  We  almost  met 
at  a  street  comer,  and  then  they  politely 
waved  for  us  to  come  ahead.  I  met  Gene 
Kramer,  who  was  the  Associated  Press  re- 
porter at  the  time,  and  I  said,  "I've  got  a 
good  lead  for  your  story  today.  Gene:  "Today 
It  became  pretty  clear  that  the  Chinese  and 
the  Americans  were  on  a  collision  course.'  ■* 

It  was  a  good-size  conference  room.  We 
each  had  our  table,  and  we  each  had  four 
people  at  the  table:  myself,  an  adviser  who 
came  from  Washington  (someone  from  tbe 
China  desk) ,  an  Interpreter,  and  a  member  of 
the  staff  who  served  as  a  secretary — a  scribe 
taking  notes. 
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If  it  was  our  turn  to  open  the  discussion, 
we  would  generally  lead  off  with  a  reasonably 
short  paper.  The  meetings  lasted  about  three 
hours.  We  probably  used  up  aboua  half  tbe 
time  giving  these  papers. 

This,  in  essence,  was  how  we  established 
our  agenda.  Either  side  brought  in  pretty 
much  what  he  wanted  to  bring  In,  and  from 
there  on  there  was  a  surprising  amount  of 
back-and-forth.  give-and-take  discussion. 
We  were  much  freer  than  they  were  in  speak- 
ing off  the  cuff,  raising  questions  in  an  ex- 
temporaneous manner.  They  tended  to  stick 
a  little  more  to  the  script.  They  had  an  amaz- 
ing amovmt  of  advance  work  done;  they  had 
big  stacks  of  prepared  responses  to  almost 
any  questions. 

IQ.  They  could  Just  thumb  through  them 
to  find  their  responses?) 

They  cotild  Just  thumb  tlirough.  We  did  a 
little  of  that— very  litUe  of  that.  We  tended 
to  be  more  informal  and  less  cautious  that 
we  stuck  to  the  precise  party  line. 

You  must  remember  that  I  was  meeting 
with  them  at  the  time  when  tbe  Culttiral 
Revolution  was  at  its  height,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  obviously  under  great 
pressure  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  posi- 
tion of  the  leaderslilp,  and  that  was  very 
difficult  because  I'm  sure  they  didn't  know 
what  the  prevailing  position  was  at  any  mo- 
ment because  It  changed  so  much. 

Chen  Yl,  the  foreign  minister  of  China, 
was  almost  thrown  out  of  office.  The  Red 
Guards  broke  into  the  diplomatic  files  and 
smashed  them,  so  the  poor  fellow  sitting  over 
in  Warsaw  talking  to  the  American  must 
have  really  been  a  little  bit  worried  about 
his  status  back  home.  Just  talking  to  me 
made  him  suspect. 

|Q.  What  were  your  personal  impreasions 
of  the  Chinese  ambassador?  | 

I  think  he  was  a  very  bright  fellow,  very 
knowledgeable.  When  he  did  speak  extem- 
poraneously he  spoke  sometimes  fairly 
heatedly  but  nevertheless  he  was  articulate. 
He  seemed — but  I  think  that  was  a  necessity 
of  one  in  the  Job — ^he  seemed  to  be  terribly 
doctrinaire  and  terribly  wedded  to  strategy 
papers,  to  strategy  positions  very  carefully 
worked  out.  I  had  a  sense  that  he  was  very 
concerned  alx>ut  the  opinion  of  his  young, 
bright  interpreter. 

[Q.  The  Interpreter  was  perhaps  a  key 
man?] 

I've  always  felt  that  he  was  the  key  staff 
man,  rather  than  the  adviser.  My  key  staff 
man  was  not  my  interpreter.  It  vras  David 
Dean  or  [later]  Paul  Krelsberg. 

But  their  interpreter  was  the  key  man  .  .  . 
more  important  than  the  adviser.  This  was 
the  time  of  the  Red  Guards,  as  I  said,  and 
the  ambassador  had  a  big  Mao  button,  and 
the  other  ones  had  smaller  Mao  buttons,  and 
they  tended  to  say  "as  Chairman  MaV  said" 
and  "in  tbe  words  of  our  brilliant  leader, 
Chairman  Mao."  They  used  the  terminotlogy 
of  the  time.  / 

(Mr.  Gronouski 's  last  official  meetlngWith 
the  Clilnese  Communists,  on  Jan.  8,  19,^^  was 
conducted  with  their  charge  d'affaires,  a  post 
of  lower  diplomatic  rank  than  ambassador.] 

IQ.  Rank  and  prestige  do  matter  in  these 
talks?] 

That's  the  only  problem  I  bad  with  meeting 
with  the  charge.  Not  that  it  makes  a  damn 
bit  of  difference  in  reality,  but  if  they  feel — 
if  they  are  not  having  an  ambassador  there 
for  reasons  that  have  something  to  do  with 
the  Poles  or  with  something  else,  that's  one 
thing.  But  it  may  be  because  they  want  to 
downgrade  the  talks. 

That,  of  course,  is  of  some  significance.  We 
ought  to  be  very  careful  having  successive 
meetings  with  tbe  charge.  It  may  give  the 
connotation  of  downgrading  the  talks. 

At  any  rate,  the  talks  consisted  pretty  much 
of  tbe  two  initial  statements.  Then  we  had 
back-and-forth  discussion.  We  would  clarify 
any  misunderstanding  we  thought  the  other 
side  had  of  the  talks,  we  would  re-empbaslxe 
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points  we  thought  needed  emphasising. 
Ordinarily,  at  about  5  oclock.  about  three 
hours  later.  1  would  quit  talking.  It  always 
ended  with  me  saying,  "I  gueaa  Ive  exhausted 
everything  I  wanted  to  say.  Id  Just  be  repeat- 
ing myself  ir  I  went  on.  so  lets  set  the  next 
meeting."  I  dont  think  they  would  have  ever 
brought  the  conversation  to  an  end  unless  I 
did.  Whenever  I  answered  them  they  had  to— 
It  seemed  they  were  under  some  kind  of  com- 
pulsion to — answer  me. 

I  have  to  say  that  ordinarily  the  Chinese 
set  the  date  [of  the  next  meeting),  because 
we  had  flexibility  and  they  did  not.  and  we 
were  anxious  to  meet  more  often  than  they 
were 

I  might  sav.  Informally — I  dont  think  Its 
ever  been  mentioned  but  I  see  no  reason  not 
to— invariably,  the  next  day.  the  staffs  would 
exchange  notes  to  make  sure  that  nobody 
misunderstood.  That  was  done  very  In- 
formally, off  the  record.  The  talks  did  have 
a  little  more  informality  to  them  than  Is 
generally  understood  In  that  the  next  day  our 
staffs  would  get  together  and  exchange 
texts — the  opening  statements — and  answer 
questions  on  interpretations  of  the  give  and 
take  We  carried  our  notes  over  there  It 
avoided  any  danger  of  making  some  goof 
simply  because  we  heard  each  other  poorly. 

IQ.  You  did  get  Into  some  substantial 
issues  during  the  talks?! 

Oh  yes.  no  question  .  .  .  Somehow  |  through 
the  talks!  you  get  a  little  better  feel.  I  think, 
of  their  fears  and  concerns  and  aspirations, 
and  I  think  they  get  a  better  feeling  of 
ours.  Por  example.  I  came  away  from  the 
t*lk8  with  a  feeling — much  as  I  attempted 
to  allay  this  concern — with  a  feeling  that 
the  Chinese  probably  did  have  a  real  fear  of 
the  United  States,  a  fear  that  was  not  Just 
propaganda. 

There  was  a  lot  of  propaganda  In  their 
charges  and  concerns,  but  I  felt  there  prob- 
ably was  a  modicum  of  genuineness  to  this, 
that  would  have  an  Impact  on  our  thinking 
At  least  I  conveyed  that  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  I  of  State)  and  the  other 
policy  makers.  I  think  we  probably  did  do 
some  good  In  allaying  concerns,  and  this  Is 
very  difficult  to  measure,  because  what 
doesn't  happen  doesn't  make  news. 
vimtAM,  or  coimsc 

We  did  talk  on  the  major  Issues  that  were 
clearly  of  concern  to  our  relationship  with 
each  other.  It  doesn't  take  much  genius  to 
suggest  that  that  would  Include  Vietnam 
and  all  the  other  questions  that  pervade  our 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  It  Is 
a  fact  that  whUe  the  Chinese  participated  In 
the  Vietnam  War,  for  example.  In  terms  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  and  delivery  of 
Soviet  supplies  and  equipment.  In  terms  of 
some  40.000  workers  going  Into  North  Viet- 
nam to  work  on  road  building  and  repairs 
and  maintenance  and  so  on.  the  fact  Is  that 
we  have  yet  to  find  the  first  Chinese  directly 
Involved  In  the  Vietnamese  War. 

We  see  the  Chinese  In  this  whole  Vietnam 
period,  although  they  blasted  us  every  day. 
nonetheless  acting  with  some  discretion.  I 
don't  know  If  the  talks  were  helpful  In  this 
or  not,  but  they  might  have  been,  because 
some  of  their  concerns  that  this  might  be 
simply  a  feint  aimed  ultimately  at  China 
might  have  been  allayed. 

So  I  think  the  talks  are  very  valuable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  holding  out  an  op- 
portunity to  grasp  very  subtle  differences. 

(Q.  The  talks  arc  exercises  In  Interpret- 
ing subtleties?) 

Tea.  though  sometimes  I  think  we  tend 
to  overemphasize  this.  But  there  are  cul- 
tural differences  and  historical  patterns  of 
action  that  obviously  have  to  be  considered 
to  be  the  context  within  which  these  re- 
marks are  made,  and  in  that  sense  this  is 
why  both  sides  took  down  very  carefully 
every  word  spoken,  and  conunentary  on 
every  raising  of  the  voice  of  every  occasional 
llghthearted  entry.  Simply  because  the  China 
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watchers — those  who  know  more  about  China 
than  I  do;  after  all  I'm  not  an  "old  China 
hand" — the  China  watchers  were  very  hope- 
ful to  see  signs  that  weren't  spoken. 

|Q.  Your  marginal  notes  must  have  been 
important  to  some  people. ) 

No  question  about  it.  After  the  talks  we 
all  would  Immediately,  and  ordinarily  In- 
dependently, write  down  our  impressions  and 
our  interpretations,  and  we  would  end  up 
getting  out  to  the  Department  that  even- 
ing a  telegram  which  gave  the  basic  high- 
lights of  the  talks  themselves  plus  our  com- 
mentary. Very  often — and  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  detail  here — but  the  thing  that  struck 
me  on  the  last  )Jan.  8.  1968)  talk  was  that 
which  was  not  said  rather  than  that  which 
was  said.  Certain  subjects  that  had  been 
raised  antagonlsUcally  on  their  side  Just 
never  came  up  during  this  talk.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  this  indicated  at  least  a  minor 
shift  happening,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
the  talks  were  broken  off  and  I  don't  know 
what  happened. 

)  Q.  Were  the  talks  always  totally  serious? ) 

I  one  time  wore  a  Mao  button  on  the  back 
of  my  lapeL 

)Q.  Old  you  flip  it  over  to  show  them?) 

I  think  I  flipped  it  over  while  shaking 
bands  good-by  to  one  of  them  and  got  a 
grin  out  of  him. 

|Q.  Then  they  weren't  completely  humor- 
less?) 

Actually,  they  were  pretty  grim.  The  am- 
bassador was  pretty  grim  with  us.  I've  seen 
him.  though,  at  cocktail  parties,  very  Jovial 
and  laughing  It  up  And  we  even  had  a  report 
of  a  high  Chinese  official  pinching  a  West- 
em  girl,  so  who  knows  what's  happening 
among  these  "decadent"  ambassadors  and 
foreign-service  officers  from  China — "deca- 
dent" In  their  sense  as  they  communicate 
with  the  West.  Ah.  there  are  all  kinds  of 
ways  to  communicate     .  . 

Once  It  was  decided  what  was  going  to  be 
said  In  the  opening  statement,  we  would 
quote  Mao  all  the  time,  only  we  would  take 
Mao's  statements  and  then  I  would  use  them 
without  identification  as  Mao's  statements 
One  of  their  Interpreters  almost  always 
caught  It  and  gave  us  a  broad  grin  We  would 
Introduce  a  little  fun  of  that  sort  Into  the 
talks 

I  always  made  a  practice  to  go  over  and 
shake  hands  with  them  and  rngage  In  some 
small  talk,  and  tried  to  get  them  to  have  a 
cocktail  with  lu  occasionally,  have  dinner 
with  us  occasionally,  but  we  never  succeeded 
In  getting  them  to  do  so.  After  I  was  there 
a  bit  I  realized  that  the  basic  Instructions 
were  that  we  were  not  supposed  to  talk  to 
them  at  cocktail  parties.  You  know,  we  didn't 
recognize  them. 

But  I  remember  going  back  and  meeting 
with  President  Johnson  and  saying  that  I 
had  invited  these  fellows  to  dinner — they 
haven't  come — and  to  cocktails,  and  when- 
ever we  have  a  cocktail  party  that  a  third 
party  puts  on  that  we  are  both  at  I  go  up 
and  shake  their  hand  and  chat  with  them — 
and  I've  asked  my  people  to  do  the  same — 
and  I  guess  we're  violating  all  the  rules  rid 
regulations,  Mr.  President,  so  if  I  get  In 
trouble  over  that  I  want  you  to  defend  me. 

Shortly  thereafter — I  bad  Just  assimsed 
I  had  mentioned  this  also  to  Dean  Rusk  and 
Oeorge  Ball  and  some  of  the  others  at  the 
time — our  policy  was  changed,  and  all  over 
the  world  we  lifted  that  ban  with  respect  to 
the  Chinese.  So,  we  do  get  some  progress  in 
this  world. 

)Q.  Did  you  try  to  get  together  with  the 
Chinese  in  private  ways,  such  as  dinners 
with  your  families?) 

We  tried  on  numerous  occasions  to  some- 
how get  some  Involvement  with  the  Chinese 
ambassador  I  went  up  to  him  one  time  and 
said.  "Look.  I  know  it's  difficult  for  us  to 
get  to  see  each  other  outside  of  these  very 
formalized  meetings,  but  frankly  I  don't  re- 
ally know  anything  about  your  country, 
about  your  school  system,  what  you  do  for 
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recreation,  whether  you're  hunters  or  fisher- 
men or  not,  what  sort  of  life  you  lead,  and 
I  suppose  you  don't  know  much  about  ours 

"I'd  like  to  forget  about  Vietnam  and 
Taiwan  and  conflicts,  and  Just  sit  down  one 
evening  and  rule  out  all  these  questions 
Just  talk  about  tl\e  ordinary,  everyday 
things  of  life  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
world  politics. 

"I'd  like  to  set  up  u  meeting  with  Just  the 
people  In  this  room.  Maybe  we  can  come  over 
to  our  house  for  dinner.  I'll  make  sure  we  do 
It  very  quietly." 

I  thought  (or  a  while  that  I  might  have  a 
response,  because  he  answered  me  very  civilly 
and  said  hed  let  me  know  the  next  day. 
Which  W.1S  very  Interesting,  I  thought,  be- 
cause ordinarily  these  kinds  of  things  got  an 
Immediate  no.  Well,  that  meant  that  he 
wanted  to  check  back  with  Peking. 

Next  day  my  man  got  a  call  from  his  man 
saying  that  unfortunately — I  had  offered  him 
seven  dates — it  so  happened  that  on  all  seven 
days  he  was  filled  up.  Also,  two  or  three  times 
I  told  him  I'd  bring  a  little  vodka  In  and 
We'd  have  a  drink  after  the  meeting.  That 
didn't  work.  I  asked  him  to  bring  some  of  his 
best  tea  and  I'd  try  his  tea.  but  that  didn't 
work.  Each  time  I  got  a  negative.  Only  once 
did  I  feel  I  got  a  kind  of  "positive  negative." 
and  that  was  on  the  dinner.  And  I  would 
have  done  It. 

I  suppose  the  problem  was  that  the  Poles 
would  have  known  about  it.  Outside  my  resi- 
dence— outside  every  embassy — they  had  a 
"pillbox" — It  looked  like  a  large  telephone 
booth — where  they  sat  and  guarded  24  hours 
a  day.  They  knew  what  was  going  on. 

)Q.  Did  the  Chinese  ever  come  around  the 
tables  after  the  meetings.  As  you  did.  to  pro- 
pose Informal  contacts?) 

Never.  Never  came  up  to  me  at  a  cocktail 
party,  never  took  the  initiative.  All  of  the 
aessiotis — the  exchanges  of  Information 
among  staff  the  day  after  the  meeting — 
would  happen  at  their  embassy,  not  ours. 
There  were  many  times  when  we  had  com- 
munications. Almost  always  It  would  be  set 
up  In  such  a  way  that  we  had  to  go  and  get 
the  information. 

A    USmn.    CONTACT 

For  Instance,  there  were  a  lot  of  cases 
where  the  Warsaw  contact  was  used  over  and 
above  the  talks.  We  let  them  know  through 
the  contact,  for  example,  when  we're  circu- 
lating a  man  going  to  the  moon,  or  a  satellite 
is  going  to  cross  their  territory. 

Occasionally  an  American  with  a  sailboat 
gets  lost  over  there  and  he  gets  picked  up  by 
the  Chinese,  and  we've  used  the  contact  to 
negotiate  the  release.  It  never  gets  any  pub- 
licity, but  It  happens.  One  time  outside 
Vietnam  30  to  40  Chinese  swamped  in  their 
boats.  We  picked  them  up.  It's  very  hard  to 
get  them  back — we  don't  have  the  5  o'clock 
special  going  back  and  forth  between  South 
Vietnam  and  Communist  China. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  between  two  large, 
important  nations,  there's  bound  to  be  a 
modicum  of  business  even  U  there's  no  rela- 
tionship. You've  got  to  have  a  basis  to  do  it. 
and  Warsaw  proves  to  be  a  convenient  way  to 
quietly  solve  some  of  the  problems  we  have. 

IQ.  You  said  you  exchanged  proposals  with 
the  Chinese.  Can  you  describe  some  of  the 
proposals?) 

We  proposed  a  whole  series  of  things  from 
scholar  exchanges  to  newsmen  exchanges  to 
unilateral  sending  or  receiving  of  newsmen 
or  scholars.  We  dldnt  care  whether  they 
reciprocated,  or  which  way  they  did  It. 

This  was  not  simply  window  dressing.  We 
were  hopeful  all  during  this  period  that  if  we 
could  get  them  to  accept  one  of  these  things 
It  would  indicate  that  then  we  could  think 
of  much  more  serious  things  we  had  on  the 
drawing  board.  Certainly  we  were  discussing 
the  question  of  facilitating  trade  relations, 
the  question  of  elevating  the  level  of  the 
meeting  from  the  ambassadorial  level.  I  was 
going  to  propose  that  lTnti«ia<1  of  meeting  at 
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the  palace  we  talk  in  Peking  one  time  and 
the  next  time  in  Washington.  That.  I  hasten 
to  add,  was  not  policy.  But  there  were  enough 
people  in  the  Department  who  were  Involved 
In  talking  about  it  that  if  it  looked  possible 
at  all  we  would  have  pushed  It.  We  Just  never 
got  to  the  point  where  we  could  arftue  for 
it.  because  it  was  obviously  a  pipe  dream. 
But  there  was  a  lot  of  interesting  thinking 
going  on  in  the  Department. 

We  are  developing  some  pretty  good  peo- 
ple m  this  whole  area,  which  I  think  speaks 
well  of  the  hopes  that  I  have  for  a  much 
more  sensible  China  policy.  The  thing  that 
always  struck  me — having  read  the  talks 
from  the  '50s  on — is  that  in  many  respects 
what  we  were  doing  when  I  was  there  was 
what  the  Chinese  were  trying  to  do  In  the 
mid-1950s — to  make  some  openings. 

In  the  mld-'508  we  turned  them  down. 
This,  of  course,  related  to  the  Presidential 
election  of  1956.  when  Stevenson  was  sup- 
posed to  be  soft  on  communism.  It  related 
to  the  Joe  McMarthy  era  which,  as  one  can 
find  out,  decimated  our  China  corps  and 
China  staff,  and  made  people  very  sensitive — 
particularly  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
and  )John  Poster)  Dulles — very  sensitive  to 
anything  that  would  be  looked  upon  as  soft 
on  communism. 

We  were  In  a  very  bad  era.  The  eight  years 
of  Eisenhower.  ( which  some  say )  represented 
the  halcyon  days  of  American  foreign  policy, 
when  we  didn't  get  Involved  In  any  foreign 
entanglements — from  my  point  of  view,  as 
I  look  back,  they  were  tragic  days,  when  great 
opportunities  were  missed. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  had  a 
little  more  imagination  and  a  little  less  Mc- 
Carthyism  In  the  mld-'50s  we  might  have 
made  some  great  progress  in  both  fronts — 
both  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  fronts. 
But  this  overriding  concern  that  one  would 
be  soft  on  communism,  leading  you  to  not 
even  do  anything,  to  protect  yourself  against 
future  catastrophe,  may  have  ultimately  laid 
the  seeds  to  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

)Q.  What  about  the  question  of  Chinese 
membership  In  the  United  Nations?] 

The  whole  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
stand  in  their  way  of  getting  in  the  U.N.  long 
since  should  have  been  dropped.  I'm  In  great 
hope  that  it's  going  to  be,  now.  Certainly 
the  Identification  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  approval  is  a  wrong  identification,  and 
the  Chinese  talks  in  Warsaw  prove  it.  be- 
cause we  had  to  find  another  way. 

I  think  pretty  clearly  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, whether  we  like  it  or  not,  are  in 
power  In  mainland  China,  and  we  should 
recognize  that,  and  say,  "We  don't  Uke  you. 
but  you're  it.  so  let's  exchange  diplomats." 
I  think  we  should  do  that  with  the  Cubans 
and  anybody  else. 

A  Oreat  Optimist 
It's  ridiculous  to  sit  here  making  policy 
with  an  assumption — at  least  partially — that 
they  aren't  there  at  all.  It  Just  makes  no 
sense  at  all.  I  don't  know  where  we  got  off 
track  on  thU.  but  we  certainly  ought  to  get 
back  on  the  track.  And  on  the  U.N.  matter — 
I  don't  think  the  Chinese  will  come  into  the 
U.N.  for  a  long  time  even  if  we  encourage 
them.  But  we  should  not  worry  about  it. 
We  shouldn't  let  them  dominate  our  foreign 
policy. 

)Q.  Were  you  disappointod  that  the  talks 
apparently  made  little  headway?) 

I'm  a  great  optimist,  and  I  was  always 
hoping  to  find  that  moment  of  truth  in 
those  talks  where  something  would  happen 
which  would  signal  that  we  had  made  a 
turn  of  sorts.  And  that's  a  great  excitement, 
because  after  all  you  are  representing  the 
United  States  to  750,000,000  people.  You  have 
to  be  a  pretty  blase  character  not  to  feel 
the  weight  of  some  responsibility  and  have 
some  awe  of  that  kind  of  position.  I  have 
that  awe. 
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The  fact  that  we  were  advancing  Initia- 
tives, the  fact  that  we  were  involved  deeply 
in  Vietnam  and  it  was  important  that  this 
be  distinguished  from  our  purely  bilateral 
relations,  and  that  the  limitations  on  our 
objectives  be  made  clear,  and  the  assumption 
that  you  do  make  progress  even  though  it's 
not  visible,  and  the  possibility  of  always  find- 
ing a  breakthrough — all  these  things  lead  to 
a  realization  that  you  had  better  be  alert 
to  catch  anything  that  happens  In  that  his- 
torical three  hours  every  so  often. 

|Q.  If  you  could  talk  to  Ambassador  Wang 
again,  informally,  what  would  you  say  to 
him?) 

"Tell  me  what's  happened  since  the  last 
time  I  saw  you!  I'm  no  longer  privy  to  the 
classified  documents!" 

IQ.  And  he  might  teU  you?) 

He  might — if  he  got  in  that  kind  of  posi- 
tion. After  all.  they're  human  beings.  Just 
ilke  we  are.  We're  sorely  prescribed  in  our 
actions  when  we're  representing  the  Govern- 
ment— as  we  should  be — and  I'm  sure  they're 
even  more  prescribed  in  their  actions. 

One  day  I'm  going  to  take  a  trip  to  Poland, 
In  the  not-too-distant  future.  If  there  is  an 
opportunity.  111  try  to  see  the  Chinese  am- 
bassador, particularly  if  he's  the  same  one. 
And  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to  talk,  I'll 
do  it.  I'm  a  private  citizen  now.  I  can  reiilly 
talk. 


WAS   THAT  A   "PROADMINISTRA- 
TION"  LETTER? 
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While  it  is  true  that  foreign  policy  cannot 
be  made  in  the  streets,  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  cannot  totally  disregard  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  callous  and  defensive  rejec- 
tion of  citizen  opinion  does  not  Inspire  con- 
fidence In  government.  While  it  Is  true  that 
students  cannot  vote,  they  are  called  upon  to 
die  In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Again,  I  plead  with  you  to  be  more  tem- 
perate in  your  comments  and  more  open  In 
your  approach   to  participatory  democracy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  Armstrong. 

The  reply : 

"Your  support  for  the  position  I  have 
taken  about  a  matter  which  concerns  so 
many  Americans  Is  reassuring.  While  I  regret 
that  the  great  volume  of  messages  makes  it 
Impossible  for  me  to  reply  to  you  personally, 
it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  you  share  my 
views  on  this  subject. 

"Spiro  T.  Acniw." 

Shall  we  be  reassured  or  alarmed  over  such 
misinterpretation  of  messages  to  Washing- 
ton? Blast  the  veep  and  he  interprets  It  Is  a 
valentine.  Craving  support  and  affection  as 
be  does,  be  would  probably  look  upon  a 
Molotov  cocktail  as  a  candle  for  his  birthday 
cake,  an  artillery  attack  on  Washington  as  a 
21-gun  salute  to  blm. 

But  Ood's  In  bis  heaven  and  all's  right 
with  the  world. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  following  Item  in  the  Record  : 
)  From  the  Christian  Century  ] 
Was  That  a  "Proadministration"  Ixttir? 
Have  you  ever  wondered  bow  the  adminis- 
tration In  Washington  comes  up  with  Its 
tally  of  pro-adminlstratlon  mall?  Have  you 
ever  wondered  what  it  takes  to  be  listed  on 
the  side  of  dissent  from  administration  poli- 
cies? If  you  have  not  mused  on  this  subject 
before,  you  will  after  reading  this  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  Methodist  Bishop 
James  Armstrong  of  the  Dakotas  area  and 
Spiro  T,  Agnew. 

November  1, 1969. 

The  Honorable  Spibo  T.  Agnew, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr.  Agnzw:  The  morning  paper  has 
come  telling  of  your  speech  in  Harrisburg. 
Inasmuch  as  I  spoke  to  a  representative, 
quiet,  thoughtful,  apparently  well-balanced 
group  of  some  2,000  people  on  the  Indiana 
University  campus  on  Oct.  16,  you  were  talk- 
ing about  me  when  you  made  reference  to 
"political  bustlers,"  "merchants  of  hate"  and 
"ideological  eunuchs." 

You  went  on  to  say,  "Americans  must 
reckon  with  Irresponsible  leadership  and 
reckless  words."  In  the  light  of  what  you 
said  in  Harrisburg,  I  am  afraid  I  must  agree. 

You  said,  "Right  now  we  must  decide 
whether  we  will  take  the  trouble  to  stave  off 
a  totalitarian  state."  I  beUeve  In  representa- 
tive government  and  not  totalitarianism; 
in  democracy  and  not  authoritarianism;  In 
freedom  of  speech  and  not  In  thought  con- 
trol. Por  these  reasons  I  reject  tbe  "logic" 
of  your  HarrUbtirg  speech  and  urgently  plead 
with  you  to  have  done  with  "arrogant,  reckf 
less  .  .  .  tantrums"  (your  verbiage). 

I  was  In  Ambassador  Lodge's  office  In 
Paris  three  weeks  ago  with  two  others.  We 
asked  him  about  bis  attitude  toward  Mora- 
torium. He  replied.  "You  must  remember, 
students  can't  vote." 


RAILROAD  PASSENGER  SERVICE 
BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND  SAN 
FRANCISCO 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  public  interest  and  in  view 
of  steadily  decreasing  railroad  i>assen- 
ger  service  in  our  country,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  concerning  pas- 
senger service  between  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco. 

Excerpts  from  that  decision  follow: 

Railroad  Passenger  Service  Tt>  Contintte 
Between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco — Ex- 
cerpts Prom  Decision  in  Finance  Docket 
No.  25676 

Because  of  the  widespread  attention  given 
to  tbe  Commission's  Investigation  of  vari- 
ous railroad  proposals  to  discontinue  opera- 
tions involving  the  CaUlomla  Zephyr  and 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  passenger  trains, 
excerpts  from  the  decision  Issued  today  are 
being  reprinted  for  tbe  convenience  of  those 
Interested  in  the  Salt  Lake  City-San  Fran- 
cisco portion  of  tbe  runs. 

By  Its  action  today,  tbe  Commission  as- 
sured that  tri-weekly  through  service  will 
be  available  between  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, during  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  period 
of  tbe  Conunlsslon's  Jurisdiction  (up  to 
Oct.  16, 1970). 

This  will  be  attained  by  requiring  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Denver  &  Rio  Orande 
Western  railroads  to  arrange  for  an  appro- 
priate Interchange  of  through  passengers  at 
Salt  Lake  City  or  Ogden.  The  westernmost 
part  of  tbe  two  routes  to  San  Francisco 
will  be  operated  over  tbe  lines  of  the  SP, 
and  tbe  WP  will  be  permitted  to  discontinue 
Its  Zephyr  trains. 

Three  separate  proceedings  were  involved 
in  the  Commission's  Investigation,  as  UA- 
lows: 
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In  earlier  actions,  tbe  Commission  had  or- 
dered the  railroads  to  continue  these  opera- 
Uons  unUl  February  14.  1970.  In  today's 
report,  the  Commission  stated: 

•At  the  time  those  .  .  .  orders  were  en- 
tered, we  entertained  no  speculation  that, 
by  some  dramatic  happening  or  turn  of 
events,  all  these  trains  could  be  saved  In 
their  entirety.  Rather,  It  was  hoped  that  In 
the  Interim  we  could  belter  gauge  the  pros- 
pects for  a  new  Federal  policy  which  might 
bear  upon  these  trains,  particularly  In  view 
of  the  special  Interest  taken  In  them — and 
expressed  In  these  proceedings — by  several 
members  of  Congress  Numerous  proposals 
had  been  Introduced  in  Congress  In  1969. 
hearings  had  been  conducted  by  committee:} 
in  both  House  and  Senate,  committee  work 
was  continuing,  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation plan — In  the  final  stages  of  prepara- 
tion— was  being  awaited  by  Oongreas.  Out 
of  these  and  other  marLifestatlons  of  wide- 
spread concern  we  hofied  that  the  shape  of 
a  public  support  program.  If  there  was  to 
be  one.  might  at  least  become  visible. 

"We  have  concluded  that  some  passenger 
train  service  should  be  preaerved  between 
Denver  and  San  Francisco  at  reduced  fre- 
quency, that  such  service  can  be  provided 
by  Southern  Padflc  and  Rio  Grande  on  a 
thrice-weekly  interline  basts  via  connection 
between  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and  that 
maintained  on  such  basis  for  the  remainder 
of  the  statutory  one-year  period  (until  Octo- 
ber 5.  1970)  the  service  would  not  undtily 
burden  Interstate  commerce. 

"We  have  further  concluded  that  tbe 
straightened  financial  condition  of  Western 
Pacific  places  In  Jeopardy  tbe  soundneas  of 
that  railroad  as  a  competitive  transportation 
agency  In  Its  own  service  area  and  as  an  es- 
senUal  link  In  a  vital  route  across  transcon- 
tinental territory,  that  In  those  circum- 
stances Western  Pacific  can  no  longer  sus- 
tain the  enervating  burden  of  tbe  Zephyr 
operation,  and  that  there  Is  no  basis  upon 
which  tbe  continuance  ot  tbe  Western  Pa- 
cific Zephyr  can  be  ordered. 

"In  our  opinion,  the  requirements  of  tbe 
public  convenience  and  necessity  will  be  ade- 
quately served  by  the  passenger  train  service 
we  herein  order  continued,  along  with  the 
large  amount  of  service  available  In  other 
travel  modes. 

"By  this  decision  no  agency — public  or 
private,  federal,  state,  regional  or  local,  or 
any  combination  of  them — Is  precluded  from 
formulating  and  bringing  to  bear  on  these 
routes  an  acceptable  support  program  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  service  as  may  be 
deemed  warranted  and  feasible.  Tbe  tracks 
and  other  facllitlee.  the  signal  system,  the 
personnel — all  will  be  in  readineas  to  accom- 
modate any  such  program  on  reasonable 
terms.  Rolling  stock  now  nearlng  the  end  of 
useful  life  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected 
to  survive  any  length  of  time,  regardees  of 
bow  these  proceedings  might  be  decided,  and 
any  public  revival  or  support  program  would 
therefore  have  to  contemplate  replacement 
can  and  locomotives. 

"BUtory — Twice  before,  in  .  .  .  1967  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  1868  .  .    we  prohibited  tbe  discon- 


tinuance of  Western  Pacific's  passenger 
trains  Nos.  17  and  18.  Each  time,  though  the 
trains  were  being  operated  at  a  heavy  deficit, 
we  required  their  continuance  on  the 
grounds,  among  other,  that  another  year's 
deficit  could  be  absorbed  by  tbe  carrier  while 
time  and  opportunity  would  be  afforded  all 
affected  Interests  to  devise  measures  by  which 
the  service  could  be  made  self-sustaining  or 
the  deficit  burden  distributed  amozig  all  who 
benefit  from  the  service  and  insist  upon  Its 
continuance.  More  than  three  years  have  ex- 
pired, but  a  rescue  operation  failed  to  mate- 
rialize. Our  continuance  order  in  the  second 
preceding  expired  July  16.  1969 

"B(uis  0/  proposal — Once  again  Western 
Pacific  proposes  to  discontinue  trains  Noa. 
17  and  18.  Tbese  are  the  last  passenger  trains 
on  Its  system.  Once  again  the  carrier  shows: 

"That  despite  Its  efiort  to  reduce  costs  and 
maximize  revenues  it  baa  experienced  heavy 
losses: 

"That  due  to  Its  own  small  size  and  mar- 
ginal financial  condition  and  the  great  size 
of  the  passenger  train  burden.  It  Is  being 
hampered  In  efforts  to  provide  freight  serv- 
ice equipment  and  facilities  required  for 
competitiveness  In  Its  struggle  with  railroad 
giants  and  carriers  of  other  modes: 

'That  despite  conscientious  efforts  and  vlg- 
oroiu  promotional  and  advertising  efforts 
patronage  has  continued  to  decline  and  fare 
increases  Instituted  subsequent  to  the  sec- 
ond proceeding  have  failed  to  reverse  the  se- 
rious decline  in  revenues- 

"That  Its  cars  and  locomotives  are  reach- 
ing tbe  end  of  service  life  and  must  be  re- 
placed or  be  subjected  to  a  massive  rebuild- 
ing, the  cost  of  which  is  beyond  its  economic 
capability: 

"That  the  sums  It  has  expended  to  repair 
equipment  has  oeen  only  a  'stop  gap'  and 
'housekeeping'  measure  serving  only  to  slow 
down  but  not  reverse  obsolescence,  equip- 
ment failures,  and  malfunctions: 

"That  Its  effort  to  reduce  labor  costs  have 
failed  and  that  even  If  every  conceivable  and 
legal  reduction  in  force  were  accomplished 
It  would  sUU  be  unable  to  absorb  the  re- 
maining out-of-pocket  losses: 

"That  burdensome  and  oppressive  losses 
would  continue  under  reduced  service  con- 
cepts, including  an  alternating  six-month 
operation  by  Western  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific,  and  an  end-to-end  Joint  operating 
over  portions  at  tbe  two  routes; 

"That  there  has  been  no  meaningful,  or 
effective  assistance  forthcoming  from  any 
governmental  source,  either  federal,  state  or 
local;  and 

"That  it  has  tried  within  llmlU  of  reason, 
to  do  those  things  in  which  this  Commission 
saw  some  promise  for  Improvement. 

"Western  Pacific  contends  therefore  that 
It  should  not  be  required  to  continue  sub- 
sidizing the  ever  decreasing  passenger  riders 
when  to  do  so  threatens  its  eoonocnlc  well- 
being  and  vitality;  and  that  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  voluntarily  continue  with  losses 
In  excess  of  tl.OOO.OOO  annually,  especially 
when  there  U  adequate  alternate  transporta- 
tion service  available. 


"Alternate  service — Regularly  scheduled 
bus  service  Is  available  at  all  Zephyr  polnu 
except  Oerlach.  Nev.  This  community  (popu- 
lation 1141)  is  served,  however,  by  a  local 
bus  out  of  Reno  where  numerous  connec- 
tions can  be  made  with  wide-ranging  bus, 
air  and  rail  service.  Air  service  has  grown 
rapidly  In  this  area  and  Is  available  between 
the  major  population  centers — San  Fran- 
cisco, Stockton.  Sacramento,  MarysvUle,  Elko 
and  Salt  Lake  City. 

"The  1966  and  1968  patronage  figures  were 
3.3  percent  and  23.1  perceat  below  those  for 
1960. 

"Twice  In  this  century  has  Western  Pacific's 
survival  been  In  Jeopardy— in  1915.  when  the 
first  company  was  forced  Into  receivership; 
and  again  in  1935,  when  the  company  peti- 
tioned fee  reorganization  under  Section  77 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  In  the  latter,  a  re- 
organization was  consummated  In  December 
1944.  of  which  the  present  company  Is  the 
product.  Now,  with  the  downturn  in  the  re- 
sults of  1969's  operations,  great  weight  must 
be  assigned  the  carrier's  capacity  to  continue 
absorbing  the  deficit  burden  of  the  Zephyr 
operation. 

"As  a  small  railroad — especially  in  com- 
parison with  its  larger  competitor.  Southern 
Pacific,  whose  assets  exceed  03.5  billion  and 
annual  after  tax  Income  ranges  over  9100 
million — Western  Pacific  has  relatively  lim- 
ited resources  and  little  latitude  to  maintain 
operations  under  persistent  deficits. 

"Three  years  ago,  this  Conmilsslon  found 
that  Western  Padflc's  Zephyr  burden  for  an- 
other year's  operation  would  be  0560.000  plus 
addlUonal  amounts  that  could  be  Incurred 
'as  the  equipment  .  .  .  approaches  the  age 
of  retirement'  and  Its  'maintenance  and  ma- 
jor repair  costs  mount.' 

"A  year  and  a  half  later,  the  deficit  for 
still  another  year's  operation  was  oonservm- 
Uvely  estimated  at  0600.000  and  01.275.000 
more  for  equipment  rehabilitation  was  con- 
sidered essential  to  deal  with  the  Increasing 
malfunction  of  the  aging  equipment 

"Now  the  Zephyr  deficit  has  risen  to  well 
over  a  million  dollars.  That  amount  is  beyond 
challenge,  though  in  actuaUty  the  current 
deficit  may  be  running  at  an  annual  rate 
beyond  03  million.  On  the  basis  of  1968  re- 
turns, which  included  a  06  million  profit  on 
operating  revenues  of  some  064  million.  West- 
ern Pacific  would  have  to  devote  its  entire 
freight  operation  at  least  three  months  out 
of  the  year  to  support  this  single  pair  of 
passenger  trains. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  passenger  patronage 
for  the  year  ending  May  31.  1969.  Western 
Pacific's  out-of-pocket  loss  on  each  Zephyr 
passenger  averages  more  than  020.  Most  of 
these  passengers  are  attracted  to  the  trains 
by  aesthetic,  rather  than  utilitarian  con- 
siderations. Western  Pacific,  with  lu  entire 
system  operating  at  a  loss,  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  subsidize  what  la  primarily  a  sight- 
seeing excui'slon. 

"We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  term 
'public  convenience  and  necessity'  does  not 
Include  travel  for  pleasure,  vacation  and 
sight-seeing.  Our  purpose  Is  to  Indicate  the 
great  need  for  a  strong  Western  Pacific  to 
adequately  serve  this  territory's  burgeoning 
economy  as  a  vigorous  competlt^O"  for  freight 
traffic,  and  to  contrast  that  bawlc  need  with 
tbe  occasional-type  demand  of  some  70.000 
to  100.000  persons  per  year  seeking  a  leisure- 
ly ride  along  this  carrier's  scenic  route.  In 
fact,  the  number  who  travel  here  by  rail  is 
small  compared  to  the  number  by  auto- 
mobile, bus  and  airplane.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  many  recreation  areas  throught  the 
country.  For  example,  the  Great  Smokey 
Mountains  National  Park,  which  has  no  rail 
service,  bad  6.667,000  vUltors  In  1968." 

"Alternate  transportation  by  automobile, 
bus,  airplane  and  tbrlce-weekly  train  serv- 
ice of  Southern  Pacific  and  Rio  Grande  are 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  both  local  and 
Interline  passengers.  However,  since  It  wlU 
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take  a  period  of  time  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Rio  Grande  to  make  arrangements  for 
alternate  through  service,  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Western  Pacific  should  continue 
operation  for  a  30-day  period  so  that  the 
public  will  not  be  deprived  of  any  direct  rail 
service  through  the  center  of  the  Nation. 
And.  such  a  short  period  of  continued  opera- 
tion will  not  unduly  burden  interstate  com- 
merce. Therefore,  In  view  of  the  critical  de- 
pletion of  the  Western  Pacific  and  other 
considerations  we  have  no  basis  for  making 
the  statutory  findings  necessary  to  order  the 
continuance  of  Western  Pacific's  Zephyr 
other— than — for  tbe  above  mentioned  30- 
day  period. 

"The  intent  of  Congress  In  enacting  Section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Co&miarce  Act  was  to 
ptrovlde  for  the  discontinuance  of  train  serv- 
ice that  no  longer  pays  Its  way,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  longer  sufficient  public  need  to 
Justify  the  finanlcal  loss  Involved.  .  .  .  Nei- 
ther flnanc<a]  loss  nor  any  other  single  factor 
Is  necessarily  concliislve  or  controlling.  The 
burden  upon  the  carrier  and  upon  Interstate 
commerce  must  be  weighed  against  the  need 
for  service,  considering,  among  other  things, 
the  adequacy  of  other  available  transporta- 
tion, the  affected  population  and  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  discontinuance  upon  the 
communities  served.  The  overall  flnmnfi^i 
condition  of  the  carrier  and  the  carrier's 
ability  to  absorb  a  prospective  deficit  are 
factors  to  be  weighed  in  determining  whether 
the  burden  imposed  by  continuation  of  the 
service  is  undue.  ...  In  a  sense  the  stat\it« 
requires  a  balancing  of  the  public  need  for  a 
service  against  the  transportation  system's 
ability  to  pay  for  It. 

"In  evaluating  this  record  we  are  duty 
bound  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress 
expressed  In  the  existing  law.  Section  13a, 
notwithstanding  the  posalbUlty  that  changes 
may  be  in  the  making.  Bills  pending  before 
Congress  for  such  changes  are  many,  diverse 
and  controversial.  Some  have  heretofore 
failed  of  enactment.  Additional  proposals  are 
expected.  We  have  no  discretion  to  render  a 
decision  now  based  on  our  speculation  as  to 
what  Congress  may  or  may  not  do  about  these 
proposals. 

"It  would  appear  therefore  that  Southern 
Pacific  and  Rio  Grande  should  be  able  to 
provide  for  reasonable  connection  for  the  In- 
terchange of  passengers  by  rail,  perhaps  by 
Southern  Pacific  operating  some  equipment 
to  Salt  L«ke  City,  or  by  Rio  Grande,  to  Ogden, 
or  some  combination  that  the  two  might  work 
out.  With  such  a  connection.  Southern  Pa- 
cific would  be  in  a  position  to  provide  a 
substitute  service  for  that  of  Western  Pacific 
on  the  California  Zephyr  and  at  the  same 
time  could  reinforce  the  reven-ues  of  Its  o-wn 
City  of  San  Francisco  trains. 

"Both  Rio  Grande  and  Southern  Pacific 
could  then  reschedule  for  a  coordinated 
thrlce-a-week  operation,  and,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  statutory  period  over  which 
our  Jurisdiction  runs  (up  to  October  16, 
1970).  they  could  undertake  the  economies 
Southern  Pacific  contends  are  possible.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  traveling  public  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  support  the  new  ar- 
rangement, and  the  Interested  public  and 
private  groups,  including  railroad  labor, 
would  have  additional  time  to  decide 
whether  and  how  they  will  do  anything  to 
contribute  to  the  survival  of  this  passenger 
train  service.  At  the  same  time  we  fully  ex- 
pect tbe  carriers  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
retain  and  attract  patronage  by  providing  an 
Improved  and  attractive  service,  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  traveling  public.  Should 
the  carriers  attempt  to  discourage  public 
use  by  downgrading  or  Improper  scheduling, 
we  will  not  hesitate  to  reopen  these  pro- 
ceedings for  further  consideration,  either 
upon  our  own  motion  or  tbe  filing  of  an  ap- 
propriate petition  by  any  Interested  party." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  conclude  that  Southern  Pacific  should 
continue  operating  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco trains  as  at  present,  on  a  dally  basis, 
for  thirty  days  from  the  date  hereof  or  until 
it  works  out  an  appropriate  connection  with 
the  Rio  Grande  for  tbe  interchange  of 
through  passengers  to  and  from  the  latter's 
California  Zephyr  trains  on  a  thrlce-a-week 
basis  as  described  earlier  herein,  and  that, 
thereafter  until  October  16,  1970,  the  opera- 
tion should  be  on  the  thrlce-a-week  basis 
proposed  in  the  notice  filed  herein  by  South- 
ern Pacific.  This,  we  find,  Is  required  by  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  and  would 
not  unduly  burden  Interstate  commerce." 


U.S.  SUPREME  COURT— NO  PLACE 
FOR  PARTISANS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  partisan- 
ship has  no  place  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  written  declarations  of  sup- 
port or  opposition  to  issues  coming  be- 
fore the  Court  Is  conduct  imbecoming 
any  judicial  incumbent.  In  this  sense 
many  of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas' 
writings  are  patently  offensive  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Judicial  process. 

No  less  a  standard  is  applicable  to  the 
advocacy  of  sponsors  or  critics  of  a  can- 
didate for  appointment  to  the  High 
Court.  No  man  should  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  a  partisan 
for  any  cause  nor  should  this  be  de- 
manded by  his  proponents  or  his  op- 
ponents. 

The  following  editorial  comment  by  the 
distinguished  columnist  David  Lawrence 
is  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection as  the  nomination  of  Judge  Cars- 
well  is  now  pending  before  the  other  body 
and  the  writings  of  Justice  Douglas  cause 
increasing  concern  to  those  who  realize 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  the  Court 
of  last  resort  in  America. 

The  article  follows: 

Pabtisanship  and  the  Hich  Court 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  most  deplorable  development  In  govern- 
mental history  is  the  organized  attempt  on 
the  part  of  certain  groups  to  bring  about  the 
appointment  of  Supreme  Court  JusUoee  'with 
a  viewpoint  favorable  to  partisan  causes  of 
various  kinds. 

Instead  of  merely  asking  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ^polnt  a  man  of 
high  Integrity  who  can  be  depended  upon  to 
handle  cases  on  their  merits  and  without 
regard  to  any  previously  expressed  points  of 
view  In  public  life,  organizations  like  the 
dvll  rights  groups  and  the  national  labor 
unions  are  demanding  the  rejection  of  such 
nominations  and  the  selection  Instead  only 
of  persons  favorable  to  their  side. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United 
States  was  established  by  the  founding 
fathers.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  Independent 
branch  of  government  with  no  political  or 
Ideological  ties  to  any  other  governmental 
body  or  private  group.  For  many  years,  tbe 
Supreme  Court  was  looked  upon  with  great 
respect  because  its  members  dealt  with  the 
delicate  questions  of  law  fairly  and  Im- 
partlaUy. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been 
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a  temptation  for  tbe  high  court  to  take  upon 
itself  the  function  of  rewriting  the  Con- 
stitution at  will.  The  argument  has  been 
made,  even  by  persons  In  high  office  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government,  that 
to  amend  the  Constitution  Is  a  "cumber- 
some" process  and  that  it  Is  logical  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  "Interpret"  the  document 
to  conform  to  the  "spirit  of  the  times"  and, 
indeed,  to  make  It  fit  "changing  circum- 
stances and  conditions." 

Even  conceding  that  radal  discrimination 
had  been  neglected  by  the  high  court  in 
earlier  years.  It  Is  a  matter  of  great  doubt 
whether  a  ooDStltutioiial  amendment  could 
have  been  proposed  by  Ck>ngre68  or  ratified 
by  the  states  to  bring  about  desegregation  in 
the  public  schools.  Tet,  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  a  single  decision  in  1954,  ordered  this 
done,  and  has  been  issuing  rulings  ever  since, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  many  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  'who  think  that 
judicial  power  has  been  abused. 

Originally,  the  high  court  said  th&t  public 
schools  must  be  desegregated,  but  It  did  not 
say  that  Integration  is  compulsory.  Since 
then,  the  lower  courts  have  attemp>ted  to 
force  schools  to  Integrate.  This  Is  a  form  of 
legislation  which  is  not  by  any  means  sup- 
ported by  the  Constitution  or  by  laws  which 
Oongrees  Itself  has  passed.  When  the  nation 
enters  upon  an  era  of  disregard  not  only  of 
the  laws  of  Congress  but  basic  constitutional 
powers.  It  means  that  chaoe  Is  Invited  and 
serious  dissension  Is  bred. 

In  the  midst  of  such  discord  today.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  unsuccessfully  appointed  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  as  an  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  but,  oddly  enough, 
be  continues  to  sit  on  tbe  United  States  4th 
Circuit  Court  ot  Appeals.  If  he  was  Ineligible 
for  the  high  court — which  he  certainly  was 
not — he  would  be  unfit  to  sit  on  the  appeals 
court.  Congress  has  not  sought  to  remove 
him  from  that  coiirt.  Nor  has  it  undertaken 
to  Impeach  jTisUoes  still  sitting  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  have  committed  acts  which 
are  allegedly  In  contravention  to  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  says  that  justices 
shall  hold  their  offices  only  "during  good 
behavior." 

Judge  O.  Harrold  OarsweU  whose  nomina- 
tion U  currently  pending  in  the  Senate,  may 
be  confirmed.  But  a  number  of  votes  will  be 
cast  against  him  for  partisan  reasons.  Yet 
they  are  significant.  They  show  that  some 
members  of  the  Senate,  an  august  body  which 
Is  supposed  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
confirmation  of  Supreme  Court  justices,  are 
willing  to  reject  an  appointee  because  of  a 
speech  he  might  have  made  a  few  years  ago, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  whether  he  is  an 
honest  man,  conscientious  in  his  work  and 
ready  to  give  impartial  service  on  tbe  highest 
court  of  the  land. 


PIPTH-     AND    SrXTH-ORADE    STU- 
DENTS WRITE  ABOUT  POLLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  young 
people  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
threat  of  pollution.  They  have  a  vital 
stake  in  clean  air  and  water  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  that  they  are  eager 
to  participate  in  the  effort  to  restore  and 
preserve  our  environment. 

Recently,  the  fifth-  and  sixth-grade 
students  of  Mr.  Robert  Wiegand  at  Ava- 
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Ion  ElemenUry  School  In  St.  Clair 
Shores.  Mich.,  wTOte  essays  on  pollution. 
I  believe  the  essays  eloquently  attest  to 
their  concern.  "America  the  beautiful  is 
becoming  America  the  polluted."  one 
student  writes. 

I  wish  that  we  could  reproduce  some 
of  the  delightful  drawings.  Robert  Guer- 
rieris  essay  is  illustrated  by  a  cartoon 
showing  two  Indians  looking  at  a  pollu- 
tion-choked  city.  "I  wouldn't  take  it 
back."  says  one  Indian  to  the  other,  "if 
they  gave  it  to  us  for  nothing." 

I  include  excerpts  from  these  essays  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record: 

St  Cum  Shoms.  Mich.. 

January  25.  1970. 
Hon.  James  O'Haka, 
Home  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  Sa:  My  students  are  very  concerned 
about  pollution.  I  am  enclosing  their  essays 
on  the  subject  They  feel  something  must 
be  done  about  this  problem  immediately  and 
I  agree 

Sincerely. 

RonxT  D  WrccAMD. 

INOVSTBT    MAKBS    A    PaOBl^M 

(By  Robert  Ouerrlerl) 
Air  pollution  Is  a  major  problem  all  over 
the  world   If  this  tragedy  goes  on.  In  about 
12  years  we  will  not  have  towns  and  cities  to 

live  in.  ^       _. 

This  problem  could  be  cured  but  Industries 
and  motor  vehicles  that  carry  gas  fumes 
refuse  People  that  spend  the  day  at  the 
beach  should  be  more  careful  when  they 
throw  their  traah  away. 

Pollution  should  be  stopped  by  putting 
filters  In  chimneys,  make  an  electric  car  that 
doesn't  use  gas.  and  donating  money  to  the 
Government. 

So  tell  factory  workers  and  power  plant 
workers  to  do  something  about  air  polluUon. 

(Cartoon  caption — "I  wouldn't  take  It  back 
If  they  gave  it  to  us  for  nothing.") 

WATcm.  Aia  PoLLtmoK 
My  claaamates  and  I  are  concerned  about 
this  problem  of  air  pollution.  We  depend  on 
our  future  to  give  us  a  good  life,  but  this 
will  be  impossible  now  that  the  problem  of 
polluUon  has  come  The  problem  Is  getting 
worse  and  worse,  so  that  soon  It  will  be  so 
bad.  that  the  only  thing  left  on  the  planet 
Earth  will  be  dead  animals,  trees,  fish,  birds, 
not  to  mention  people  and  run  down  build- 
ings For  years  nothing  haa  been  done,  so 
now  we  demand  some  action  against  thU 
dirty  trash. 

We  think  the  Congreas  should  paas  some 
good  laws  to  try  to  cut  down  on  polluUon. 
For  inatanc*'.  have  factories  start  cutting 
down  on   water,   and   air  pollution. 

DJ3.T.  Is  a  problem  too  of  pollution.  I  hear 
that  fish  are  dying  many  miles  out  to  sea. 
because  of  DDT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
many   communities   have   banned   DJ3.T. 

Pollution  haa  to  be  stopped  or  else  there 
win  be  no  future  for  us  or  our  friends.  For 
the  life  of  this  country  no  money  la  too 
much  to  use. 

Tour  citizen, 

Paoi.  PuktmnGA. 

PS.— We're  willing  to  do  our  part  if  you'll 
do  yours. 

The  ZrtLS  or  Pou-tmoit 
(By  Diane  White) 
Air   and   water   pollution    la   becoming   a 
problem.  It  U  kUUng  animals  and  people. 

We  should  try  to  stop  air  and  water  pol- 
luUon, before  we  all  die  from  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  should  stop  air  pollution  or  there 
would  be  no  tomorrow. 

TH«    EVU.    or    POLLUTIOM 

(By  Dolores  Oerbholzt  ■• 
The  most  serious  problem  In  the  world  Is 
pollution,  It  U  killing  animals,  fish,  birds  and 
pretty  soon  even  people  Pretty  soon  we  will 
have  to  have  domed  cities.  And  this  Is  be- 
coming a  tragedy. 

You  should  stop  factories  or  plug  the 
chimneys  you  should  uy  to  Invent  a  car  that 
doesn't  give  out  gas  You  should  stop  put- 
ting garbage  Into  what  was  once  ■■AtrrnruL 
AND  ci-tAN  water.  You  should  Invent  a  big 
vacuum  cleaner  to  Uke  all  the  gases  out  of 
the  air  and  then  condemn  It  somewhere. 

So  you  should  kick  out  air  polluUon  before 
It  kicks  Tou  out. 

The  Evnj  or  Pollution 
(By  David  Plessner) 
Water  pollution  and  air  pollution  Is  get- 
ting dangerous.  It  Is  ruining  our  future. 

We  should  stop  the  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion and  clean  our  cities  by  using  filters  on 
chimneys.  Tou  should  make  stricter  laws. 
Should   the   -lO"    be    a   dirty   year? 

The  Evils  or  Pollittion 
(By  John  Denys) 
Pollution  Is  a  danger  of  the  future.  Some 
signs  say  Keep  America  Beautiful  how  can 
we  with   Air,  and   Water  Pollution 

You.  me  and  everyone  else  might  be  dead 
In  a  few  years.  So  will  you  please  try  to  fight 
Pollution.  We  want  you  to  help  get  rid  of 
pollution. 

The  Evils  or  Pollotion 
(By  Jennie  Vlcarl) 

The  most  tragic  problem  that  Is  sweeping 
the  country  is  pollution.  Water  and  air.  The 
air  Is  not  going  to  be  fit  to  breathe  In  the 
near  future.  The  water  as  well  will  not  be 
at  to  drink. 

The  factories  are  contaminating  the  air 
and  the  water  with  chemicals.  It  should  and 
must  be  stopped  before  all  the  human  race 
win  die  from  not  having  clean  water  to 
drink  and  not  having  enough  clean  air 
to  breathe.  You  should  start  by  making 
stricter  laws  about  car^.  factories,  and  Ut- 
ter  bugs   that   are   damaging   our   country. 

We  should  do  something  about  this  be- 
cause  some  day   we   will    run   the   country. 

So  m  conclusion  I  think  In  the  near  fu- 
ture you  should  do  something  before  there 
Is  no  future 

The  Evils  or  Polhttion 
(By  Debbie  MlgUazzo) 

PolluUon  Is  a  danger  to  the  world  today. 
In  the  future,  animals  and  people  will  be 
sick  and  maybe  dying  from  pollution.  Pol- 
lution Is  ruining  everything 

My  class  and  I  all  feel  that  there  should 
be  something  done  about  pollution.  The 
tlah  are  dying  because  of  people  who  are 
careless. 

(By  Tim  Malscpty) 

Here  In  Mich.  January  34.  1970  IS  million 
fish  have  died  because  of  water  pollution. 
In  California  more  than  a  million  pine  tree 
have  died  because  of  air  pollution.  In  Chi- 
cago zoo  15  Polar  bears  have  lung  diseases 
and  wlU  die  because  of  air  polluUon.  Each 
year  more  and  more  air  pollution  fills  the 
air  with  smog.  And  In  Bflcb.  January  24. 
1970  more  and  more  Industrial  Plants  dump 
Water  Pollution  Into  the  ocean. 

Here  In  our  classroom  we  think  that  tbey 
should  stop  gas  cars  and  put  out  electric  cars 
to  stop  air  polluUon.  And  we  hope  that  they 
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will  make  a  chemical  that  they  can  dump 
Into  the  ocean  to  stop  water  pollution  and 
win  clean  up  the  water. 

All  this  has  happened  because  of  Air  Pol- 
lution and  Water  Pollution.  In  1979  If  thU 
keeps  up  we  will  all  be  dead. 

Down  With   PoLnmoN 
(By  Beth  Cunningham) 

Down  with  polluUon  we  don't  need  It.  We 
have  to  get  rid  of  It  before  It  gets  rid  of  us  I 

Manv  people  try  to  get  something  done 
about  pollution  Pollution  destroys  many 
things  such  as:  people,  nature,  wild  life  and 
our  future.  Everybody  has  a  part  of  some- 
thing why  can't  everybody  have  their  part 
In  air  pollution  prevention  Everybody  thinks 
there  Is  only  one  war  In  Vietnam,  there  Is 
still  another  that  Is  "pollution."  If  we  don't 
do  something  now  we  wont  have  a  future. 
Wo  have  many  problems,  pollution  Is  our 
largest 

Pollution  may  be  our  future  (If  we  have 
one).  We  have  to  do  something  now. 

Pollution 
(By  Tracy  Damm) 

Pollution  Is  about  the  worst  danger  in  the 
world.  It  is  kining  millions  of  people  yearly. 
It  gets  Into  the  air  by  the  smoke  of  cars, 
cigarettes  and  by  smoke  from  factories.  Water 
pollution  Is  getting  Into  the  water  by  teen- 
agers, men.  women,  and  children  throwing 
trash  into  lakes  and  rivers,  and  throwing 
sandwiches  Into  lakes.  Litter  should  be 
stopped  by  throwing  trash  In  trash  barrels 
instead  of  on  the  ground. 

Don't  vou  think  we  should  start  cleaning 
the  air.  water,  and  streets  Or  else  In  12  years 
we  win  all  be  dead. 

The  Evils  or  PoLLtmoN 
(By  Robert  Lescb) 

Air  and  water  pollution  should  be  stopped. 
Many  people  are  going  to  die  In  two  years  If 
someone  doesn't  do  nothing  about  It.  What 
would  be  our  future,  seeing  people  die  or 
live,  which  way? 

My  opinion  Is  that  we  should  use  filters 
In  rivers  and  on  chimneys.  Or  we  could 
just  stop  factories  from  making  things.  Or 
don't  do  nothing  and  Just  die. 

We  should  stop  the  pollution  now! 

The  Evils  or  Pollution 
I  By  Joanne) 

Water  pollution  and  air  pollution  are  very 
serious.  Water  polluUon  Is  danger  to  our 
country  and  oxu-  future. 

We  all  think  that  water  polluUon  Is  dam- 
aging many  things  and  aU  the  other  kind 
of  pollution  Is  too.  The  water  pollution 
sometimes  kills  the  swans  that  swim  In  the 
water. 

If  they  don't  try  to  clean  up  this  pollu- 
tion a  lot  of  animals  and  people  will  die. 
And  much  damage  will  happen. 


The  Evils  or  POLnmow 

Pollution  Is  a  danger  to  the  future  of  the 
country.  America  the  beautiful  Is  becoming 
America  the  polluted. 

We  should  stop  the  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion before  It  gets  bad.  And  when  It  does 
get  bad  we  may  all  die. 

We  should  stop  the  pollution  or  there 
won't  be  a  tomorrow. 

The  End. 

Kim  Fkantiera. 

PS— Please  Help! 

Help!  Betobe  It  Happens 
(By  Linda  Fee) 
About  the  worst  problem  In  the  United 
States  or  anywhere  today  Is  water  and  air 
pollution. 
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If  we  don't  need  help  who  does?  If  we 
don't  bury  air  and  water  pollution  soon.  It 
will  bury  us  first.  All  of  our  wild  Ufe  Is  dy- 
ing off.  It  Is  Ume  to  take  action  or  we  will 
soon  be  gone,  too!  We  need  help  for  our  fu- 
ture If  we  have  one.  We  could  at  least  try 
to  bury  ponutlon.  Some  stixlents  In  our 
class  want  to  help!  We  want  to  go  out  and 
try  to  clean  up  otir  city. 

When  It  Comes  We'll  Be  Rcaot,  I  Hope  I 
(By  Rip) 
The  most  Important  problem  In  the  United 
States  U  ponutlon.  This  filth  Is  killing  birds, 
fish,  people  and  other  animals  all  over  the 
world.  It  Is  causing  heart  disease  and  other 
bad  Illness.  We  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  fight  this  pollution  but  that  Is  not 
enough. 
In  ten  years  we  will  be  nmnlng  this  world 
and  we  will  fight  to  bury  this  filth. 

The  E^viLS  or  Polhttion 
(By  Juty  Denys) 

They  should  stop  making  air  pollution  be- 
cause  It  has  damaged  things.  It  kUls  animals 
and  people,  because  of  air  pollution  more 
than  5,000  people  have  died  from  air  pollution 
and  water  pollution.  We  should  stop  motor 
vehicles.  Most  of  all  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes 
In  the  U.8.  are  polluted.  Sewage  Is  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  water  pollution. 

If  we  don't  stop  now  from  making  air  and 
water  pollution  that  will  be  the  end  of  the 
world. 

The  Evils  or  Pollotion 
(By  Robert  Schmidt) 

Air  and  water  pollution  are  about  Mm 
worst  problem  In  our  country  now.  Millions 
of  animals  and  trees  died  from  the  poUuUon. 
Air  pollution  Is  caused  by  smoke  from  cars, 
cigarettes,  and  factories.  Water  poUuUon  Is 
caused  by  trash,  and  chemicals. 

We  think  that  the  government  should  do 
something  about  air  and  water  pollution.  Pol- 
lution should  be  stopped  right  away. 

The  Evils  or  Pollotion 
(By  Herbert  Wolf) 
We  think  we  should  stop  pollution  In  the 
United  States  if  not  we  wlU  get  black  snow. 
We  think  we  should  stop  pollution  or  we  will 
die  In  13  years.  Water,  and.  and  trash  Is  a 
danger  to  our  country. 

Let's  hope  the  70's  are  not  as  bad  as  the 
60'B. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  better  get  rougher  going  laws  for  the 
factories  and  for  the  people!  We  should 
spend  more  money  on  pollution  than  on 
some  lousy  old  war!  Tou  can  see  what  Is 
happen  now  birds  and  fish  are  dying  next  It 
win  be  us. 

We  better  do  something  or  there  will  be 
no  future. 


The  Evils  or  Pollotion 
(By  Richard  J.  Eberhardt) 

The  pollution  In  the  air  and  water  Is  a 
dreadful  fear  In  our  society.  By  1982  all  of 
us  WlU  pass  away.  Me  and  my  fellow  people 
think  that  air  and  water  pollution,  should  be 
stopped.  We  should  do  something  right  now. 
don't  wait.  If  you  don't  do  something  we  will. 

We  should  stop  gas  vehicles.  They  should 
stop  factories  from  polluting  the  air. 

Pollution  should  l>e  stopped. 

The  Evils  or  Pollotion 
(By  Cynthia  Kendzlerskl) 
The  most  serious  problem  Is  air  and  water 
pollution.  If  we  don't  do  something  now, 
the  people  will  Just  start  dying  from  pollu- 
tion. Then  you'll  wonder  why  the  people  are 
dying.  We  can't  go  swimming  In  the  lakes 
or  drink  the  water  because  Its  not  fit  for 
drinking  or  we  can't  breathe  a  lot  of  air  In 
our  lungs  because  the  air  Is  polluted. 

The  Evils  or  Pollotion 
(By  John  Keaka) 
Pollution  Is  coming  faster  and  closer  by 
the  day.  If  we  don't  do  anything  about  It 
well  all  be  resting  In  peace  I 


INTERNATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL 
PROGRAM 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  IS,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
Washington  a  meeting  was  called  that 
offers  some  real  hope  In  our  efforts  to 
breathe  fresh  life  into  our  environment. 
Over  400  leaders  from  science,  industry, 
and  government  have  been  summoned 
by  the  U.S.  Conference  on  International 
Biological  Program. 

Dr.  Prank  Blair,  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  is  chairman  of  IBP  and  one  of  Its 
strongest  advocates. 

I  just  received  an  article  published 
In  the  November  1968  issue  of  Alcalde. 
Ironically,  the  article  profiles  Dr.  Blair 
and  the  early  struggles  of  IBP.  A  lot  has 
changed  since  that  article  was  written— 
Dr.  Blair  is  almost  2  years  older  and  the 
program,  which  suffered  through  austere 
beginnings,  has  been  earmarked  for  $2 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
proposed  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

To  sharpen  our  perspective,  I  include 
the  1968  article.  In  light  of  today's  in- 
terest in  pollution  reduction,  this  article 
is  most  illuminating: 

What  Are  We  Doing  to  Spaceship  Earth? 
It's  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  you  know. 
Here  we  are  riding  along  In  relative  ease  on 
this  marvelotifi  spaceship  earth,  using  up  Its 
delicate  life-support  system  with  reckless 
abandon.  I  say  relative  ease  because  as  far  as 
we  know,  none  of  the  other  nearby  planets 
has  anything  like  the  wonderfuUy  complex 
life-supporting  environment  of  earth.  For 
example,  It  Is  very  doubtful  that  even  the 
simplest  earth  organisms  could  survive  on 
Mars.  Astronomers  believe  that  beyond  our 
solar  system,  light  years  away,  there  are 
probably  millions  of  planets  with  environ- 
ments nearly  Identical  to  the  earth's.  But 
the  chances  that  we  could  transfer  otirselves 
to  one  of  those  planets  are  very  remote.  Be- 
sides, any  other  planet  we  chose  might  al- 
ready be  occupied.  Next  thing  you  know, 
we'd  be  In  a  Jules  Verne  war  of  the  worlds. 
"When  astronauts  orbit  the  heavens."  the 
New  Tork  Times  editorialized  recently, 
"they  are  acutely  aware  that  their  continued 
existence  depends  upon  the  limited  supplies 
of  oxygen,  water,  food  and  other  essentials 
contained  In  their  capsule.  Increasingly  there 
is  understanding  that  all  mankind  Is  In  a 
similar  position." 

Growing  alarm  about  this  situation  Is  be- 
ing expressed  by  scientists  and  leg:lslators 
connected  with  the  International  Biological 
Program  (IBP).  The  IBP,  guided  by  Its  par- 
ent organization.  The  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions  and  In  the  U.S.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Involves  the 
cooperation  of  more  than  fifty  nations.  It 
was  patterned  after  the  highly  successful 
International  Geophysical  Tear  except  that 
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whereas  It  extended  over  eighteen  months 
the  IBP  Is  expected  to  take  at  least  five  years. 
The  Intent  of  the  IBP  is  to  understand, 
through  a  worldwide  research  effort,  the  en- 
vironmental systems  that  support  life. 

"Time  Is  short  for  making  such  a  survey 
If  the  earth  is  to  remain  fit  for  human  habi- 
tation," says  Dr.  W.  Prank  Blair,  University 
of  Texas  professor  who  chairs  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  IBP.  Dr.  Blair,  55. 
Is  a  genial  scientist  and  teacher  whose  abid- 
ing Interest  Is  the  study  of  evolution.  Visi- 
tors to  his  UT  lalaoratorles  are  apt  to  find 
bUn  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  species  of 
live  toads  from  aU  parts  of  the  world.  Be- 
fore taking  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
IBP  Committee,  he  was  In  charge  of  one  of 
the  eleven  major  research  programs  Included 
In  the  UjB.  contribution  to  the  Committee's 
work. 

Also  Involved  In  the  committee  assign- 
ments of  the  IBP  are  University  of  Texas 
professors  Donald  E.  Wohlschlag,  co-director 
of  the  program,  who  Is  investigating  the 
"Blogeography  of  the  Sea"  and  Calvin  C. 
McMillan  who  directs  the  team  of  scientists 
studying  the  "Physiology  of  Colonizing 
Species."  Other  members  of  the  research  ef- 
fort come  from  throughout  the  nation  In- 
cluding anthropologists,  ecologlsts,  geneti- 
cists, biologists,  botanists,  agronomists  asd 
others. 

Dr.  Blair  will  use  his  own  team  of  graduate, 
postdoctoral  and  senior  studente  to  lend  a 
hand  In  both  field  and  laboratory  explora- 
tions. Becatise  of  his  own  heavy  adminis- 
trative and  research  duties,  he  vrtll  be  con- 
ducting only  one  graduate  class.  He  usually 
teaches  undergraduates,  but  regular  and  fre- 
quent trips  to  aU  points  of  the  globe  are  now 
in  store  for  him.  "Graduates  are  able  to  work 
more  Independently,  and  I  would  be  neglect- 
ing them  if  they  were  undergraduates,"  he 
oomments.  "It  Isn't,  however,  unusual  for  a 
scientist  to  limit  his  classroom  load  In  any 
of  the  universities  of  equal  caliber  with  The 
University  of  Texas." 

Although  the  EBP  will  officially  end  in 
1972,  the  "beat  of  this  effort  must  continue, 
perhaps  under  some  sort  of  agency  such  as 
UNESCO,  although  I  personally  prefer  work- 
ing with  govemmente  as  Independent  agen- 
cies rather  than  under  one  large  controlling 
body." 

"We  don't  actually  know  the  extent  of  the 
problems  Involved  yet  but  the  coordination 
of  the  research  work  of  the  world's  scientists 
under  IBP  will  be  Invaluable.  We  hope  to 
standardize  the  methods  and  techniques 
which  are  used  by  all  scientists  working  In 
these  committees,"  he  said. 

You  might  say  we  have  been  coasting  along 
fat,  dumb  and  happy  for  centuries.  Now  time 
may  be  running  out  on  us.  Our  technology  is 
out-running  our  wisdom.  If  we  are  not  care- 
ful, we  may  turn  our  spaceship  earth  into  a 
barren  landscape  like  that  on  the  mo(Mi. 
What  many  experts  fear  Is  that  we  may  be 
upsetting  the  balance  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
essential  to  life  by  over  exploiting  the  earth's 
resources:  building  dams  and  canals  and 
highways,  polluting  streams  and  the  atmos- 
phere, seeking  to  industrialize  everywhere, 
kllllng-off  plante  and  animals  with  defoUants 
and  insecticides,  and  even  shifting  human 
populations  alx>ut  from  rural  areas  to  the 
dUes. 

The  experts  remind  us  that  the  oxygen- 
carbon  balance  is  achieved  by  carbon  dioxide 
consumption  and  oxygen  exhalation  by 
plants,  and  oxygen  consumption  and  car- 
bon dioxide  exhalation  by  animals.  The  rela- 
tions and  Interrelations  between  plante  and 
ftnimftiR  with  their  environment  Is  the 
science  of  ecology,  which  we  are  beginning 
to  hear  about  more  and  more. 

But  if  you  ask  the  ecologlsts  for  proof 
of  how  we  are  upsetting  the  ecological  bal- 
ance their  answer  Is  that  "we  dont  know." 
All  they  are  saying  now  Is  that  we  may  be 
interfering  with  Ufe  cycles  in  ways  that  are 
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quite  irreversible.  They  quickly  add.  how- 
ever  th*t  where  d»n««r  oX  thU  eort  U  sua- 
pected.  and  there  are  good  reasons  for 
suspicion.  It  would  be  folly  to  take  no 
action. 

For  the  present.  over-popuIaUon  Is  the 
problem  of  top  priority  Too  many  pas- 
sengers on  the  spaceship  It  has  been  sug- 
rasted  that  all  theee  warm  human  bodies, 
together  with  the  Increasing  use  of  ma- 
chinery, are  producing  excess  he«t  faster 
than  It  can  be  absorbed  Into  the  atmos- 
phere This  excess  heat,  so  the  argument 
gOM.  will  speU  mankind's  doom  before  any 
shortage  of  food  does. 

Whether  this  argument  U  true  or  more  In 
the  realm  erf  science  flcUon.  It  U  generally 
•oospted  that  at  least  haU  the  people  in 
thU  world  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night 
Millions  live  out  theU  Uves  without  ever 
knowing  the  satisfaction  of  a  full  belly.  It 
is  thU  reallsaUon  that  has  prompted  some 
people  to  quesuon  the  advlsablUty  of  a 
crash  program  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  to  suggest  that  we  desperately  need  a 
program  of  priorities  for  our  scientific  enter- 
prise. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  those.  Includ- 
ing both  sclenturts  and  literally  Intellectuals. 
who  either  do  not  see  or  try  to  Ignore  the 
worlds  plight.  On  the  other  hand  are  those 
who  do  and  want  to  remedy  the  sliuaUon. 
The  presence  of  this  concern  Is  not  the 
exclusive  domain  of  any  group.  However.  I 
think  C  P  Snow  correctly  labeled  the  larger 
cultural  division  which  Is  between  the 
worlds  haves  and  have  nofs.  the  "under- 
fed and  the  overfed  "  It  U  this  larger  divi- 
sion that  underUea  the  current  unrest  aU 
over  the  world. 

The  essential  factor  here,  at  least  for  the 
present  U  the  population  explosion  Whether 
the  end  result  Is  lack  of  food  or  an  excess 
of  heat  generated  by  too  many  people,  the 
populaUon  must  be  stabilized  or  nothing 
else  will  matter.  However,  with  the  advent  of 
the  pill  and  other  such  measures,  we  seem  to 
be  taking  at  least  a  few  tentative  steps  in 
the  right  direction  toward  stabilizing  the 
populaUon.  Assuming  that  we  do.  what  then? 
BAodern  man  has  the  potential  to  damage, 
perhaps  beyond  repair,  the  ecological  system 
of  this  planet  on  which  life  depends.        / 

LaMont  C  Cole,  a  Cornell  University  ecolo- 
glst  calls  It  the  battle  between  the  doers 
and  the  thinkers  The  doers  want  to  exploit 
the  earth-s  rtches.  to  clear  the  foresU.  to  build 
dams  and  canals,  to  set  off  nuclear  explo- 
sives etc  .  In  the  belief  thst  man  must  sub- 
due the  world  if  he  Is  to  survive.  The  think- 
ers, however,  wonder  If  we  shouldn't  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  the  subjection  and 
try  to  preserve  as  we  exploit. 

ExploltaUon  Is  not  new  even  to  Ameri- 
cans Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  way 
the  pioneers  used  up  the  land  with  little  re- 
gard for  the  future  To  the  pioneers  the  land 
seemed  Inexhsustlble.  Writers  such  as  J. 
Frank  Doble  and  Walter  Prescott  Webb  hsve 
evoked  memories  of  the  days  when  herds  of 
cattle  could  be  lost  in  the  tall  grasses  cover- 
ing the  Texas  plains,  before  overgraslng  re- 
duced them  to  bare  ground  and  worthless 
weeds.  Earlier  generations  worried  over  the 
extinction  of  the  passenger  pigeons  and  the 
giant  blue  whales.  Just  as  some  people  today 
are  concerned  about  the  disappearance  of 
the  whooping  cranes  and  the  duck-billed 
platypus,  and  the  spread  of  armadillos  and 
grackles. 

The  Old  World  was  subjected  to  over- 
exploltatlon  long  before  the  time  of  ChrUt 
Professor  Cole  contends  thst  many  so-called 
under-developed  nations  are  In  reality  over- 
developed Elaborate  Irrigation  systems  de- 
signed by  Egyptians  to  get  the  most  produc- 
tivity out  of  the  sou  eventually  turned  the 
land  Into  deserts.  Remember  Shelley's 
Ozymandtat? 
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"  'Ify  name  is  Osymandlas.  king  of  kings: 
Look  In  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair.' 
Nothing  beside  remains  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away." 
However,  there  Is  an  essential  dincrence  l>e- 
tween  what  went  on  In  the  past  and  what  U 
happening  today.  Modem  man  has  the  tech- 
nology to  change  the  worlds  environment 
with  devastating  swiftness. 

Although  IBP  18  getting  underway  slowly 
due  to  the  tight  Federal  budget,  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  was  stressed  during  recent 
hearings  conducted  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Research  and  Development.  The  subcommit- 
tee is  a  part  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  whose  membership  in- 
cludes three  Texas  congressmen.  Olln  E. 
Tesgue.  Earle  Cabell  and  Bob  Eckbardt. 

In  support  of  IBP.  the  subcommittee  has 
cited  'dozens  of  current  situations  which  ap- 
pear to  have  Implications  for  the  ecology  of 
the  planet— most  of  them  disturbing." 

Examples  cited  include  the  rapid  increase 
In  the  number  of  nuclear  power  planU  re- 
sulting m  tremendous  discharges  of  waste 
heat  Into  fresh  water  streams  and  lakes  and 
Into  the  oceans.  'Virtually  all  of  the  large 
fresh  water  How  sites  have  already  been 
tagged  for  possible  nuclear  cooling."  the  re- 
port sUtes.  "No  one  knows  what  the  ecologi- 
cal resuiu  will  be — and  substantial  research 
remains  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  skyrocketing  nuclear  wastes.** 

Use  of  pesticides  and  other  Ufe-kllUng 
chemicals  has  been  brought  into  sharp  focus 
by  the  defoliation  practices  of  the  military 
In  Vietnam,  the  report  continues.  "Damag- 
ing or  killing  a  plant  may  appear  Inconse- 
quential compared  to  the  maiming  or  death 
of  humans.  However.  Interfering  with  the 
ecology  of  a  region  on  a  massive  scale  could 
set  In  motion  an  Irreversible  chain  of  events 
that  would  continue  to  affect  both  the  agri- 
culture and  wildlife  of  the  area — and  there- 
fore the  people,  also — long  after  the  war  is 
over." 

According  to  Walter  Orr  Roberts,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  at 
Boulder.  Colo  .  "Man  appears.  Indeed  already 
to  be  Influencing  his  climate,  his  atmospheric 
environment,  to  an  alarming  degree  .  . 
This  problem  may  soon  be  even  more  pressing 
than  that  of  the  A-Bomb  " 

Roberts'  concern  Is  again  echoed  by  others 
who  point  to  estimates  that  one  Boeing  707 
releases  36  million  tons  of  carbon  dioxide 
Into  the  atmosphere  each  year.  Most  of  this 
release  Is  at  high  altitude  where  It  U  harder 
to  disperse  and  where  It  can  have  an  even 
more  adverse  effect  on  weather  conditions. 
At  the  same  time,  says  Cole,  one  million  acres 
of  green  plants  are  paved  under  each  year, 
drastically  reducing  the  amount  of  oxygen 
entering  the  atmosphere. 

The  worldwide  monitoring  stations  to  be 
set  up  by  IBP  members  will  at  least  help 
determine  the  most  urgent  of  these  problems 
snd  what  Influencing  conditions  surround 
them. 

Another  outgrowth  of  the  program  will 
be  a  central  data  storage  bank  where  collec- 
tive findings  win  be  maintained  on  a  com- 
puter so  that  all  Interested  scientists  can 
retrieve  this  research  information  when  It  Is 
needed.  Numerous  related  articles,  papers, 
and  books  will  be  written  containing  seg- 
menU  of  the  findings  of  the  various  groups 
of  scientific  pioneers. 

The  anticipated  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Ecology  will  also  be  help- 
ful In  bringing  sclentUU  together  to  discuss 
and  attack  problems  commonly  shared. 
Already  IBP  conferences  (more  than  200). 
held  to  coordinate  the  work  of  world  scien- 
tists, have  gotten  these  specialists  beyond 
their  own  national  boundaries.  According 
to  UT  ZoologUt  Frank  Blair.  'ThU  U  really 
the  pay-off  result." 
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As  the  urgency  of  the  existing  problems 
comes  into  clearer  focus,  there  Is  certainty 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  will  take  steps 
to  save  their  spaceship — the  earth. 


THE  WORST  OP  Ali.  POSSIBLE 
WORLDS 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OBKCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 
Kfr.  XJLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion Is  on  the  brink  of  a  difficult  eco- 
nomic period.  What  many  economists 
have  feared  seems  likely  to  occur  later 
this  year:  We  wUl  experience  conUnued 
sharp  increases  in  prices  and  wages. 
while  at  the  same  time,  unemployment 
will  rise  steadily  across  the  country.  In 
this  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  those 
most  hurt  by  the  rapidly  increasing  cost 
of  living  will  often  be  the  first  to  be  laid 
off — the  low-wage  earner. 

Hobart  Rowen.  the  business  and  finan- 
cial editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  in  an 
article  today  explores  this  often  forgotten 
result  of  today's  growing  unemployment 
Anywhere  from  750,000  to  1  million  work- 
ers could  be  added  to  the  unemployment 
rolls  this  year.  Rowen  indicates,  includ- 
ing many  minority  group  members, 
women,  and  teenagers. 

Bad  enough  that  those  who  will  suffer 
most  can  least  afford  it.  But  it  Is  In- 
excusable that  the  cost  of  living  Is  to  be 
allowed  to  spiral  upward  without  the  ad- 
ministration taking  action,  thus  making 
the  burden  of  the  unemployed  that  much 
more  difficult  to  handle.  Again.  I  call  on 
the  administration  to  take  a  responsible 
stand  by  establishing  credit  controls  and 
tough  wage  and  price  guidelines  and 
holding  business  and  labor  to  them. 
Otherwise,  there  is  every  Indication  that 
prices  and  wages  will  skyrocket  this  year. 
I  commend  Rowen's  analysis  of  the 
growing  imemployment  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress: 
The  Jobless  "Ratx  "  Is  Likx  an  ICESiao 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
In  the  1950s,  the  popular  goal  among 
"literals "  was  to  cut  unemployment  to  3  per 
cent  Thus,  when  In  1961  John  F.  Kennedy, 
under  Walter  Hellers  tutelage,  set  4  p«r  cent 
as  a  "reasonable  Interim  target "  for  so-called 
full  employment,  many  of  the  liberals  said 
It  was  a  cop-out  In  favor  of  price  stability. 
But  the  fact  was  that  It  took  until  1966 — 
with  the  combined  prod  of  the  Big  Tax  Cut 
and  the  Vietnam  war— to  reach  the  4  per 
cent  target.  (The  unemployment  rate  never 
got  below  5  per  cent,  and  stayed  closer  to 
6  per  cent,  during  Kennedys  brief  presi- 
dency.) 

Now.  after  four  yttn*  of  having  surpassed 
that  4  per  cent  goal,  we  are  about  to  retro- 
gre-w:  Economic  Council  Chairman  Paul  W. 
McCracken  admitted  the  other  day  that  for 
1970  the  Jobless  rate  would  likely  average 
43  per  cent,  pushing  close  to  5  per  cent 
in  some  months.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
McCracken  Is  putting  the  best  estimate  for- 
ward, rather  than  the  worst.  Other  respected 
economists  think  the  unemployment  rate 
ihU  year  may  at  times  exceed  5  per  cent,  and 
approach  6  per  cent. 

Obvioixsly.  the  Nixon  administration  la 
worried,  as  It  should  be,  by  these  potential 
developments.  No  single  measure  of  the 
health  of  the  economy  geU   the  attention 
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given  to  the  monthly  unemployment  data 
published  by  the  Labor  Department.  The 
humanitarian  and  social  concern  Is  obvious; 
the  man  or  woman  out  of  work  loses  Income 
for  himself  and  his  family.  The  kid  who  cant 
get  started  Is  "turned  off**  by  society,  perhaps 
for  good. 

Says  McCracken:  "The  nation  has  un- 
finished business  so  long  as  there  Is  anyone 
looking  for  work  and  unable  to  find  a  Job. 
Since  the  objective  of  policies  Is  to  cool  off 
the  long  overheated  economy,  not  to  create 
unemployment,  policies  cannot  be  meaning- 
fully discussed  in  terms  of  a  'target'  un- 
employment rate." 

And  then,  to  be  realistic,  there  Is  the  politi- 
cal dimension  to  the  unemployment  results: 
people  thrown  out  of  Jobs  are  not  likely  to 
be  happy  with  the  party  In  power.  President 
Nixon  had  a  first-hand  lesson  on  this  score 
during  the  1960  election.  Between  1960 
and  1961,  unemployment  rose  by  about 
850.000  persons — of  whom  almost  600,000 
were  over  20.  The  Elsenhower  recession  of 
that  year  (that  Mr.  Nixon  had  tried  to  avert 
by  advising  a  quick  Infusion  of  spending  and 
easier  money)  may  have  cost  him  the 
election. 

A  rise  In  unemployment  from  3.6  per  cent 
In  1969  to  4.3  per  cent  In  1970  would  add 
about  700,000  workers  to  the  unemployment 
totals.  (If  the  rate  Is  4.5  per  cent,  the  860,000 
Increment  of  the  earlier  period  would  be 
matched.) 

Hopefully,  however,  there  will  be  differ- 
ences, even  if  1970  qualifies  as  a  recession 
with  unemployment  hovering  near  the  5  per 
cent  mark.  In  the  Elsenhower  recession  of 
1960,  the  median  duration  of  unemployment 
was  something  like  9  weeks.  According  to 
Mccracken's  estimates,  the  rise  In  imemploy- 
ment this  year  will  reflect  a  median  length 
of  the  Jobless  period  of  about  6^  weeks,  or 
only  one  week  more  than  what  was  prevalent 
In  1969.  Tou  cant  get  around  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  more  people  will  be  out  of  a  Job — 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  time — than  was  true 
last  year.  Calvin  CooUdge's  famous  definition 
still  holds:  "When  more  and  more  people 
are  thrown  out  of  work  unemployment 
results." 

Moreover,  the  "global"  unemployment  rate 
Is  misleading,  masking  the  more  serious  Im- 
pact on  teen-agers,  women,  and  minority 
groups  (mostly  blacks).  For  example,  against 
1969 's  low  3.5  per  cent  unemployment  rate 
over-all.  look  at  this  selected  group  of  rates 
for  the  same  year: 

Percent 

12.2 

21.2 

3.2 

7.2 

3. 1 

Black,  total 6.4 

Recently,  the  real  effort  being  made  by 
Industry  to  create  and  extend  Job  oppor- 
tunities to  blacks  seemed  to  be  narrowing 
the  gap  slightly  between  white  and  black 
unemployment  rates:  the  slow  up-creep  In 
the  Jobless  total  from  the  beginning  of  1969 
to  the  end  of  the  year  was  mostly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  whites.  But  whether  this  trend  will 
hold  with  a  further  substantial  boost  in 
unemployment  Is  one  of  the  big  questions 
that  no  one  really  wants  to  test. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  de- 
voted a  special  section  of  Its  recent  Eco- 
nomic Re[x>rt  to  a  serious  and  worthwhile 
examination  of  some  of  these  questions. 
It  showed  that  of  2.831,000  persons  unem- 
ployed In  1969,  670,000  were  black.  Fully 
half  of  these — 290.000 — needed  Jobs  In  order 
to  have  made  the  Negro  Jobless  rate  equal 
to  that  of  the  whites. 

The  CEA  had  some  long-term  sugges- 
tions but  no  real  answer  to  the  Immediate 
problem,  which.  In  fact,  will  be  worse  In 
1970.  Studies  by  the  Department  of  Ijabor 
and  by  private  analysts  like  Leon  Keyserllng 
Indicate  that  the  under-employed  who  are 
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iatcoO.  to  take  part-time  Jobs  for  lack  of 
other  ones,  or  lesser  full-time  Jobs  because 
better  ones  are  not  available,  add  to  the 
dimension  of  the  reported  numbers.  We  see 
only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  In  the  eagerly 
watched  monthly  niunber. 

None  of  this  Is  new  to  McCracken  or 
President  Nixon;  but  rather  grimly,  they 
are  entering  this  period  of  higher  unem- 
ployment with  their  fingers  crossed,  hop- 
ing, as  McCracken  says,  that  the  sticky 
period  ahead  "won't  be  of  substantial  dura- 
tion." 

But  as  the  Democrats  on  Capitol  Hill 
are  quick  to  point  out,  Mr.  Nixon  seems 
to  have  no  contingency  plans  to  cope  with 
the  situation  If  it  gets  really  bad;  for  the 
Republicans,  that  could  spell  disaster  In  the 
1970  congressional  elections. 


All  teenagers 

Black  male  teenagers.. 

Adults,  20  to  44-- 

Black  females,  20  to  44- 
Whlte,  total - 


SMALL  BUSINESS— THE  INNOCENT 
BYSTANDERr— IS  INJURED  BY 
MONETARY  POLICY 


•  HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 19, 1969, 1  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  371,  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that,  in  view  of  the  impact  of  cur- 
rent monetary  restrictions  upon  U.S.  in- 
dustries whose  products  are  used  prin- 
cipally in  residential  and  commercial 
construction,  the  executive  branch 
should  take  action  to  reduce  imports  of 
the  same  or  similar  products  from  other 
countries.  I  pointed  out  that  steps  should 
be  taken  imder  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  or  other  authority  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  or  volimtary  quota  arrange- 
ments reducing  imports  to  such  levels  as 
may  be  necessary  to  preserve  intact  U.S. 
manufacturing  facilities  until  the  cur- 
rent monetary  emergency  is  over.  I  made 
clear  that  industries  such  as  the  ceramic 
tUe  industry  were  especially  vulnerable 
to  Government-induced  market  con- 
tractions and  that,  during  the  housing 
collapse  of  1966,  numerous  ceramic  tile 
plants  had  been  forced  to  close  their 
doors  permanently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  permit  this 
history  to  repeat  itself.  The  surest  way 
to  prevent  repetition  is  to  effect  an  equi- 
table reduction  of  imports  in  the  near 
future. 

I  am  pleased  that  other  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  share  my  concern 
and  have  joined  in  sponsoring  the  re- 
lief contemplated  by  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  371.  These  include  Messrs. 
Abernethy  of  Mississippi.  Fisher  of 
Texas,  Goodlihg  of  Permsylvania, 
CouGHLiN  of  Pennsylvania,  Hanlby  of 
New  York,  Dent  of  Pennsylvania,  Hast- 
ings of  New  York,  Haley  of  Florida, 
Harsha  of  Ohio,  Utt  of  California, 
Teagitk  of  Texas,  Griffin  of  Mississippi, 
Bl ANTON  of  Tennessee,  Taft  of  Ohio, 
Betts  of  Ohio,  AsHBROOK  of  Ohio, 
Clancy  of  Ohio,  Bow  of  Ohio,  Black- 
burn of  Georgia,  Hanna  of  California. 
Purcell  of  Texas,  Collins  of  Texas,  de 
LA  Garza  of  Texas,  Nichols  of  Alabama, 
Smtth  of  California,  Jones  of  Alabama, 
Cabsll  of  Texas,  Davis  of  Georgia,  Bur- 
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TON  Of  Utah.  Kazen  of  Texas.  Perkins 
of  Kentudk7.  and  Watts  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  Senate,  eight  Members  have 
now  sponsored  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 41,  introduced  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  October  14,  1969.  Joining  Mr.  Spark- 
man  of  Alabama  are  the  minority  leader 
Mr.  ScoTT  and  Senators  Eastland  of 
Mississippi.  Allen  of  Alabama,  Ervin 
of  North  Carolina,  Bennett  of  Utah, 
Murphy  of  California,  and  Williams 
of  New  Jersey. 

In  view  of  this  strcmg  support,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  executive 
branch  will  not  delay  in  initiating  cor- 
rective measures.  The  housing  industry 
is  clearly  facing  a  most  urgent  crisis.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  stated 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  February  7 : 

Even  more  importantly,  the  provision  of 
decent  housing  for  all  families  Is  among 
our  most  pressing  needs,  as  Congress  rec- 
ognized In  laying  down  a  decennial  goal  for 
the  production  of  new  and  rehabilitated 
bousing.  ...  I  assure  you  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  recent  decline  In  production  of  housing 
and  the  further  rise  In  costs  of  buying,  fi- 
nancing, and  operating  new  and  existing 
dwellings.  Housing  starts  have  been  declin- 
ing for  three  consecutive  calendar  quarters 
now.  By  last  December  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  1,246,000  private  hous- 
ing starts  was  the  lowest  In  two  and  one- 
half  years.  The  downtrend  has  come  at  a 
time  when  demand  for  both  new  and  exist- 
ing accOTnmodatlons  has  generally  remained 
strong. 

In  these  circumstances,  steps  most  as- 
suredly should  be  taken  to  minimize 
harm  to  affected  suppliers  of  building 
materials.  If  the  country's  long-term 
housing  goals  are  to  be  met,  it  is  obvious 
tiiat  we  must  avoid  destruction  of  in- 
dustries like  the  ceramic  tile  Industry. 
Otherwise,  in  some  later  year,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  completely  dependent 
upon  facilities  located  in  far-off  lands, 
perhaps  imwllllng  or  unable  to  meet  our 
urgent  needs. 

In  the  case  of  ceramic  tile,  the  prob- 
lem is  made  more  complex  by  the  high 
incidence  of  unlawful  trade  practices  on 
the  part  of  overseas  suppliers  doing  busi- 
ness in  our  country. 

Japanese  suppliers  of  wall  tile  con- 
tinue to  use  American-soxmding  trade 
names  and  trademarks  in  a  deceptive 
manner  and  to  couple  this  activity  by 
frequently  undercutting  the  market  with 
prices  substantially  below  existing  levels. 
I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Japanese 
Government  is  making  every  effort  to 
minimize  the  disruptive  effects  of  these 
practices,  although  this  is  indeed  a  large 
task  and  may  require  a  long  period  of 
time.  Hopefully,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  also  be  able  to  curb  the  prac- 
tices of  exporters  of  ceramic  mosaic  tile, 
which  have  proved  even  more  disruptive 
in  recent  months,  having  increased  their 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  from  62  percent 
in  1966  to  a  staggering  67  percent  at 
present. 

In  the  case  of  wall  tile  imported  from 
the  United  E^ngdom,  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms has  instituted  a  dumping  proceed- 
ing imder  the  Antidumping  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, other  agencies  are  looking  into  the 
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quesUon  of  whether  British  tile  is  cur- 
rently being  misrepresented  to  architects 
and  consumers  as  being  sUndard  grade 
when  in  fact  It  is  substandard. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  share  the  view  that  foreign 
producers  and  exporters  should  observe 
our  laws  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  business  here.  Yet  in  the  case  of 
ceramic  tile  there  is  little  evidence  of 
compliance  with  this  principle.  Having 
in  mind  that  virtixally  all  ceramic  tile 
produced  goes  into  new  construction — a 
market  that  has  been  sharply  curUUed— 
the  consequences  of  this  defiant  attitude 
are  indeed  giiave  and  provide  a  further 
reason  why  House  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion 371  should  be  immediately  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rwt  the  intention  of 
the  resolution  to  exempt  the  ceramic  tile 
Industry,  or  any  other  industry  depend- 
ent upon  housing,  from  the  anti-mfla- 
tionary  moves  of  Government.  Its  only 
purpose  is  to  assure  that,  in  a  market 
curtailed  by  governmental  action,  im- 
ports of  the  same  commodities  should 
be  reduced  to  a  level  that  will  assure 
the  continued  existence  of  UJ8.  facilities 
in  the  period  of  contraction. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  meas- 
vre  will  continue  to  gain  support  and 
receive  very  prompt  action  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 
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THE  AGE  OP  THE  747 


ENVIRONMENTAL  FINANCING 
AUTHORITY 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  precious  water  resources 
of  this  Nation  are  not  inexhaustible 
Reuse  of  water  is  becoming  mandatory 
as  the  population  grows  and  the  economy 
expands. 

While  the  demand  for  water  is  in- 
creasing, the  water  available  to  use  is 
decreasing  because  of  pollution.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  desperately  need  to  remove  the 
backlog  in  the  construction  of  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  under  the 
President's  $10  billion  clean  waters  pro- 
gram to  construct  these  treatment  fa- 
cilities. However,  to  insure  that  each 
community  will  be  able  to  raise  its  share 
of  waste  treatment  plant  costs  even 
when  bond  market  conditions  are  un- 
favorable, a  new  Federal  financing  in- 
stitution is  necessary.  This  will  be  known 
as  the  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thority. EPA's  purpose  will  be  to  buy  up 
State  and  local  obligations  by  financing 
these  purchases  through  sale  of  its  own 
securities  to  private  investors.  EIFA's  se- 
curities will  be  taxable  and  the  Treasury 
would  pay  the  difference  between  what  it 
pays  for  community  obligations  and 
what  EPA  securities  are  sold  for  in  the 
bond  market. 

If  we  are  to  return  in  clean  waters, 
then  we  must  provide  the  tools  necessary 
to  clean  up  our  waters.  Creation  of  the 
Envirorunental  Financing  Authority  is 
a  most  necessary  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment's efforts  toward  this  goal. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vmciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that 
I  witnessed  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in 
transporUtion  at  Dulles  Airport  on 
January  15 — the  beginning  of  a  new 
age— the  age  of  the  747.  The  Jumbo  Jet 
was  dramatically  ushered  in  with  the 
christening  of  Pan  American's  clipper 
Young  America  by  our  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Richard  Nixon. 

It  was  a  very  impressive  ceremony. 
The  giant,  362-passenger  clipper,  resem- 
bling more  a  luxury  ocean  liner  than 
an  air  transport  of  the  past,  dominated 
the  entire  parking  area  in  front  of  the 
terminal.  And.  what  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate in  such  a  setting  than  to  have 
Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby,  Pan  Ams  president, 
Join  Mrs.  Nixon  in  ushering  in  this  new 
age  of  the  Jet. 

As  we  all  remember.  It  was  Mr.  Halaby. 
in  his  former  capacity  as  PAA  Adminis- 
trator, that  made  Dulles,  the  most  mod- 
em airport  in  the  world,  a  reality.  And 
now.  as  the  new  chief  at  Pan  Am's  helm, 
he  is  leading  the  Industry  into  the  747 
age. 

The  aircraft  itself  is  a  beautiful  giant 
tmd  a  tribute  to  American  skill.  Mrs. 
Nixon,  like  all  of  us.  fascinated  by  this 
new  craft,  made  a  careful  inspection  of 
its  entire  interior.  Upon  reaching  the 
cockpit  and  viewing  the  ground  from  the 
pilot's  seat,  she  was  heard  to  exclaim: 
My  goodness,  look  bow  hlgb  UUs  la!  Tou 
fellows  have  a  seat  near  heaven. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  better  empha- 
size how  far  a  distance  we  have  come 
than  to  compare  the  747  with  Pan  Am's 
Ford  trimotor  of  the  1920's.  Nestled 
under  the  wing  of  the  new  giant  clipper, 
the  trimotor  looked  like  a  model  airplane 
next  to  the  Jumbo  Jet. 

The  flight  of  the  747  was  even  more 
Impressive  than  its  appearance.  With 
its  engines  barely  audible,  the  craft  ac- 
celerated rapidly,  and  in  less  space  than 
the  smaller  707,  was  alrlwme.  After 
climbing  to  cruising  altitude,  we  leveled 
off  to  one  of  the  smoothest  rides  I  have 
ever  experienced.  The  Interior  of  the 
craft  is  full  of  Innovations  to  make  fly- 
ing more  pleasurable — wider  seats,  more 
leg  room,  large  galleys — ideal  for  stand- 
up  snacks  for  the  restless  passenger  on 
long  flights — a  staircase  to  climb  to  a 
roomy  upstairs  lounge  for  any  first-class 
passenger  who  enjoys  a  change  in  scen- 
ery, and  general  feeling  of  comfort.  The 
90  minutes  was  so  relaxing  that  time 
literally  flew.  And  the  landing,  by  which 
many  of  us  use  as  a  measure  of  the  com- 
bined skill  of  man  and  the  machine,  was 
so  smooth  that  touchdown  was  barely 
noticeable.  The  747  already  appears  to  be 
the  smoothest,  most  ma^iiflcent  flying 
machine  ever  built. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  admira- 
tion for  Pan  American  Airways  for  their 
continued  leadership  in  pioneering  this 
great,  new  aircraft  which.  I  am  certain, 
will  assure  our  country  of  its  preemi- 
nence on  the  airways  of  the  world. 
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HB.  16062  OFFERS  NEW  JOB  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  THE  BLIND  AND 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIrOltNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  for  myself  and  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  what 
we  believe  Is  very  important  and  long 
overdue  legislation.  Its  designation  Is 
H.R. 16062. 

This  measure  would  amend  the  his- 
toric Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  1938,  which 
for  the  past  32  years  has  been  so  im- 
portant in  providing  Job  opportunities 
for  the  blind  through  sheltered  work- 
shops. Largely  through  opportunities 
made  possible  by  this  act.  more  than 
5,000  blind  persons  today  are  earning 
regular  wages  In  79  workshops  In  35 
States,  turning  cut  over  300  high-quality 
products. 

Today,  we  feel  It  is  time  that  the  Wag- 
ner-O'Day Act  be  extended  and  strength- 
ened. Joining  me  in  introducing  this  bill 
are  Mr.  Bennitt,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Byrne.  Mr. 
Carey,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr. 
Garmatz,   Mr.   Gude,   Mr.   Horton.  Mr. 

KUYKENDALL.   Mr.   LOWENSTEIN,   Mr.    OL- 

SEN,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Reifel,  Mr.  Robi- 
SON,  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Smith  of  California.  Mr.  Steicer  of 
Arizona,  and  Mr.  Weicker  of  Connect-      \ 
icut. 

The  bill  has  two  principal  objectives. 
First,  it  would  extend  the  priority  now- 
reserved  for  the  blind  to  the  other  severe- 
ly handicapped,  assuring,  however,  that  i 
the  blind  will  still  have  first  preference  in 
selling  their  products  to  the  Pedera' 
Government.  Second,  this  measure  would 
expand  the  category  of  contracts,  unde? 
which  the  blind  and  severely  handicap- 
ped would  have  priority  to  Include  serv- 
ices as  well  as  products,  again  reserving 
to  the  blind  a  first  preference  for  5  yean 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  measure 
has  the  support  of  the  major  organiza- 
tions for  both  the  blind  and  handicapped. 
These  include  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Federation 
of  the  Handicapped,  the  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries of  America.  International  Associa- 
tion of  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
the  National  Association  of  Sheltered 
Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs. 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association,  and 
the  National  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  commonly  known  as 
the  Easter  Seal  Society. 

I  would  stress  that  this  is  not  a  new 
welfare  program.  No  additional  Govern- 
ment expenditures  would  be  occasioned 
by  Its  enactment.  It  is.  Instead,  a  pro- 
posal to  help  those  who  want  to  help 
themselves. 

The  blind  and  handicapped  workers 
in  the  Nation's  sheltered  workshops — 
which  total  some  100.000  people  In  1.500 
facilities — are  a  source  of  Inspiration  to 
all  Americans.  This  bill  would  increase 
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the  Job  opportimitles  for  additional 
handicapped  persons  by  enlarging  the 
Federal  market  for  their  products  and 
services. 

A  recent  study  showed  that  an  addi- 
tional 50,000  disabled  workers — Includ- 
ing the  blind — could  find  productive  Jobs 
if  more  workshops  were  available  to 
them.  I  believe  this  bill  will  have  that 
effect 

This  bill  is  the  House  companion  to  a 
measure  introduced  last  week  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Javits  of  New  York,  along 
with  Senator  Magntjson  of  Washington 
and  Senator  Randolph  of  West  Virginia. 


IT  IS  "30"  FOR  MIKE  SUPKO 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NEW   JEKSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1970 

Mr,  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
area  of  New  Jersey  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman has  written  "30"  to  his  career 
as  a  newspaperman  reporting  and  writ- 
ing on  key  events  for  the  Passaic  Herald- 
News  for  almost  a  half  century. 

He  is  Mike  Supko  and  on  this  occasion 
I  would  like  to  pay  honor  to  him  for  his 
outstanding  journalistic  career  and  for 
the  many  other  qualities  that  were  marks 
of  distinction.  Among  them  were  friend- 
liness, warmth,  diligence,  dedication,  and 
fairness. 

To  give  an  insight  on  the  type  of  man 

Mike  Supko  was  and  is.  I  hereby  place 

in  the  Record  an  article  carried  in  the 

Herald-News  on  January  29,  1970.  upon 

the  announcement  of  his  retirement: 

VrrtRAN  Reporteb  Rmsis:  It's  "30"  fob 

MiKK  Supko 

(By  David  B.  Carlisle) 

Hackznsack. — One  afternoon  In  1953,  a 
young  lawyer  from  Union  County,  strange 
to  the  Bergen  County  Co^irt  House,  wandered 
Into  the  press  room.  He  found  a  single  re- 
porter, tapping  out  a  routine  report  on  wills 
filed  that  day. 

"I'm  Nelson  Stamler,"  the  lawyer  said.  "I've 
been  appointed  acting  prosecutor.  Where  do 
I  go  to  get  sworn  in?" 

The  reporter  was  The  Herald-News'  Mike 
Supko— "Judge"  Supko  In  the  office  In  affec- 
tionate recognition  of  his  vast  seniority  and 
his  standing  In  Bergen.  What  he  did  was 
completely  in  character.  He  Jumped  to  his 
feet,  took  Stamler  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
personally  to  the  county  clerk's  office. 

"We  were  friends  from  then  on,"  said 
Supko,  who  is  retiring  thU  week  after  47 
years  of  service  on  the  paper. 

HECTIC   TIME    FX3IXOWS 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  periods  in  a 
newspaper  career  which  touched  a  number  of 
the  high  spots  followed  The  Stamler  In- 
vestigations culminated  In  tJae  criminal  trial 
of  Walter  Wlnne.  the  former  prosecutor,  for 
closing  an  eye  to  organized  gambling  in 
Bergen.  The  trial,  which  produced  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty,  ground  on  for  11  weeks  and  Supko 
was  there  every  day  from  the  opening  state- 
ments by  the  lawyers  to  the  final  acquittal. 

"It  was  a  hectic  time,"  he  recalled.  "Every 
hour  on  the  hour  somebody  else  was  indicted. 
Everyday  I  had  to  call  in  a  new  story  and  we 
made  over  Page  1.  You  never  knew  who  was 
going  to  be  named  next." 

There  are  conflicting  reports  about  the 
"Judge's"  pre-newspaper  career.  Allen  W. 
Smith,  retired  executive  editor,  inslste  he  waa 
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an  old  carnival  pitchman.  Supko  himself  says 
he  had  been  working  in  the  office  at  Oera 
Mills,  one  of  Passaic's  former  woolen  manu- 
facturers, and  writing  club,  social,  and  church 
news  for  the  old  Passaic  Dadly  News  In  his 
spare  time.  Smith  might  not  be  an  effective 
courtroom  witness  anyway.  Both  men  say 
that  Supko  started  on  the  Dally  News  about 
six  months  before  Smith  in  1923. 

COVERED   CLIFTON 

The  late  Harold  Gras  was  managing  editor, 
the  late  Dr.  George  M.  Hart  was  editor  and 
publisher,  and  the  late  Wlnfleld  Clearwater 
was  city  editor.  Supko 's  first  assignment  was 
covering  Clifton — City  Council,  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, police,  everything.  The  town  had  a 
population  then  of  less  than  30,000.  S.  Grant 
Thorbum  was  mayor  and  Asmonde  A.  Spaar, 
retired  Herald-News  editorial  writer,  was 
deputy  city  clerk. 

After  a  year  of  two,  Supko  was  transferred 
to  the  Passaic  poUce  beat.  He  remembers 
vividly  the  dajrs  when  former  Commissioner 
Benjamin  P.  Turner  used  to  call  him  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  for  raids  on  warehouses, 
beer  halls  and  stills.  Turner  was  then  a  cap- 
tain of  detectives.  Later  Turner  soured  on 
the  Dally  News  for  reasons  having  nothing  to 
do  with  Mike  and  he  ordered  Supko  out  of 
his  office. 

"Get  the  hell  out,"  he  said.  "It's  not  you, 
Mike,  it's  your  lousy  paper." 

Supko  was  still  on  the  police  beat  In 
February,  1926,  when  the  police  had  a  tele- 
phone call  reporting  Botany  Worsted  Mills 
have  gone  out  on  strike.  The  great  1926  textile 
strike  was  under  way.  Supko  was  called  with 
other  reporters  to  meet  with  the  late  Col. 
Charles  P.  H.  Johnson  and  hear  the  Inside 
story  from  the  management  point  of  view. 
Supko  covered  nothing  else  for  13  months, 
until  the  very  last  day  and  the  final  settle- 
ment in  a  Lodl  hall. 

"I  walked  the  picket  Une  with  (Albert) 
Welsbord."  he  said,  recalling  the  young  strike 
organizer  who  started  the  uproar  and  kept  it 
going  almost  single-handed.  "They  used  to 
put  out  their  own  magazine  called  Hell  In 
New  Jersey'  with  pictures  of  police  cossacks' 
beating  pickets.  • 

Supko  was  born  in  Passaic  and  he  remained 
there  until  his  marriage  several  years  after 
he  started  with  the  paper.  He  and  his  wife, 
Ann  Rita,  live  now  at  7  Brookwood  Road, 
Clifton.  They  have  two  sons.  Kenneth,  35, 
who  lives  in  Wallington  and  works  for  the 
transportation  department  of  Western  Elec- 
tric in  New  York,  and  William  30.  living  in 
Oakland.  There  is  one  grandchild,  18-month- 
old  Judy. 

GUEST   OF   JUDGES 

Mike  says  he  has  no  definite  plans,  except 
to  do  some  part-time  publicity  work  for 
friends  in  politics. 

Bergen  County's  20  Judges,  from  Assign- 
ment Judg^  Morris  Pashman  on  down,  got 
together  and  gave  Mike  and  Mrs.  Hermlone 
Oengschel,  retired  Hudson  Dispatch  Court 
House  reporter,  a  luncheon  yesterday  in  the 
judges'  private  dining  room  at  the  Court 
House.  Pashman  himself  was  the  only  speaker. 
The  arrangements  were  made  by  County 
Court  Judge  Benjamin  Galanti  and  Juvenile 
and  Domestic  Relations  Court  Judge  Abra- 
ham Rosenberg. 

Fellow  workers  from  The  Herald-News  will 
give  Supko  a  dinner  tomorrow  evening  at 
Frank  Alberta's.  CUfton. 
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••How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


EULOGY  FOR  JOSEPH 
ROSTENKOWSKI 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUaYNSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  the  following  eulogy 
for  Joseph  Rostenkowski,  father  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Daniel  Rostenkowski,  who  represents 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, which  was  deUvered  by  Rev.  Walter 
M  Wilczek,  C.R..  principal.  Gordon 
Technical  High  School  at  St.  Stanislaus 
Kosta  Church,  Chicago.  111.,  February  12. 
1970. 

The  eulogy  follows: 

EULOCT  FOB  Joseph  Rostenkowski 

During  the  forty  days  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, our  Lord  went  around  among  His  friends 
offering  consolation,  granting  hope,  extend- 
ing His  love.  He  went  to  His  Blessed  Mother, 
as  she  knelt  In  prayer  In  the  house  of  John, 
showing  her  His  glorified  body,  speaking  to 
her  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  poured  Into 
her  heart  the  sweet  balm  of  heavenly  con- 
solation. He  appeared  to  Magdalene,  the 
woman  who  had  been  a  sinner,  and  filled  her 
soul  with  the  Joy  afforded  her  who  loved 
much,  by  the  vision  of  His  triumphant  Self. 
Early  one  morning  His  ^xwtles  were  drawing 
near  the  shore  Jesus  was  there  before  them, 
with  a  fire  blazing  and  food  already  cooked, 
knowing  that  they  were  hungry  and  half 
famished  after  the  night  of  toU. 

However,  the  Incident  that  I  find  so 
touchingly  human  In  this  post  resurrection 
period  Is  the  one  concerned  with  the  two 
men  on  the  road  to  Emmaus.  I  am  sure  we 
aU  remember  that  Incident.  Two  young  men 
walking  together  along  a  country  road;  it  U 
easy  to  see  that  they  are  dejected  becaxise 
their  pace  Is  slow  and  their  heads  are  bent 
low  They  are  Joined  by  a  third  man  and. 
aa  he  continues  to  walk  with  them  and 
speak  to  them  we  can  notice  a  distinct 
change  come  over  them.  They  are  now  alert 
and  evidently  Interested,  and,  when  they 
come  to  their  Uttle  house  In  the  country 
they  urge  the  stranger  to  come  m  with  them 
and  spend  the  night.  It  Is  only  a  supper 
when  they  see  our  Lord  breaking  the  bread 
that  the  realization  of  who  He  Is  sweeps  over 
them.  And  It  is  after  He  was  gone  from  their 
midst  again  that  they  realized  the  Impact 
He  had  on  their  lives  in  so  short  a  time. 

I  believe  It  is  the  humanity  of  this  inci- 
dent that  Ijest  Ulustrates  what  our  Lord 
tried  to  do  throughout  His  entire  lifetime. 
Extend  His  love  personally  to  each  man;  to 
give  each  man  new  and  greater  hope;  to  bol- 
ster the  courage  of  any  man  when  his  cour- 
age needed  bolstering;  to  offer  consolation  in 
time  of  sorrow;  to  give  each  of  us  a  vlsloii 
of  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  life 
that  all  of  us  can  lead,  and  each  of  us  must 
lead.  If  we  are  to  bear  the  name.  Christian. 
And  as  I  recall  that  scene  and  listen  to  the 
conversation  of  Christ  and  His  two  dis- 
ciples on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  the  thou^t 
strlkee  my  mind  that,  what  Jesus  waa  doing 
there.  He  alao  would  have  each  of  us  do  in 
our  lifetime.  For  Christ  had  not  asked  each 
of  us  to  be  groat,  He  Just  wanted  aU  of  u« 
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to  b«  good    And  tod»y  ••  we  p*y  our  iMt     yet  you  made  Me  feel  Tery  much  at  home. 

reepectTto  one  of  our  own  who  did  achieve      When  I  was  thirsty,  you  gave  Me  a  drink; 

Kre*meM  in  hia  own  Ufe.  I  think  we  would     when  I  was  naked,  you  gave  Me  your  coat; 

do  Joseob   Roetenkowskl   a  great  disservice     when  I  was  anxious,  you  calmed  My  fears: 

when  I  needed  employment,  you  found  Me 
a  job:  when  I  was  looking  for  kindness,  you 
held  out  your  hand.  And.  Joe.  when  I  was 
happy,    you   even    shared    In   My   Joy:    Now 


do  Joaeph   Rostenkowskl   a  great 

If  we  remembered  him  for  anything  else  but 

his  goodnees. 

It   Is   easy   to  Ust   the   great  accomplish- 
ments of  Joe  Rusty's  life.  He  was  an  Alder- 
man  and   a  Committeeman  for  twenty-flve 
yean:    he  served  aa  a  State  Representative 
In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  n- 
llnols:    he  served  as  a  Delegate  to  five  Na- 
tional Democratic  Conventions:  he  was  ap- 
pointed   by   President   John   F.    Kennedy   as 
the  Cuatoms  Collector  for  the  Port  of  Chi- 
cago and  served  in  that  capacity  until  he  re- 
tired   to    private   Ufe.    Anyone   of    these    ac- 
oompllshments  would  have  been  a  milestone 
In  the  Ufe  of  any  man:  that  all  of  theee  ac- 
oompUahments  were  foxind  In  the  life  of  Jo- 
seph   Roetenkowskl    Is    witness    to   the    fact 
that  he  was  a  strong  minded,  determined, 
forceful  American,  who  helped  fashion  this 
coixntry  by  exercising  a  patriotic  leadership 
^ftwwtg   the   people   he   loved,   for   causea   In 
which  he  beUeved.  In  the  city  he  caUed  hla 
home,  and  In  this  parish  which  symbolized 
hla   Ood.    Even    though    he   lived   his   entire 
lifetime  in  the  shadow  of  this  church,  we 
would  never  classify  him  as  a  theologian  or 
a  scrloture  scholar  He  would  have  never  been 
able  to  give  us  an  exegesis  on  the  scriptural 
text  of  our  Lord  meeting  the  dlsclplea  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus.  But  then,  he  wouldn't  have 
'o  He  wouldn't  have  to  because  Joseph  Ros- 
tenkowskl was  a  man  who  worked  hard,  who 
played  hard  and  who  prayed  hard.  A  man 
who  understood  Intuitively,  by  the  totality 
and  fullness  of  his  life,  just  exactly  what 
Christ  was  trying  to  get  across  In  the  hu- 
manity of  His  message,  and  the  divinity  of 
His  love. 

Joe  Rusty  also  tried  to  give  men  vision 
and  scope,  by  fannlne  the  flres  of  noble  am- 
bition: many  of  you  here  present  know  bet- 
ter than  I  the  times  he  extended  comfort 
to  you  In  your  sorrow  and  your  need:   hla 
courage  was  infectious  when  he  was  fltrhtlng 
for  causes  In  which  he  believed:  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  human  weakness  was  always 
compassionate.  His  life  was  so  full  of  patri- 
otic duty  and  Christian  activism,  that  I  am 
sure  Joe  Rusty  never  paid  attention  to  the 
theological  ramlflcatlons  of  many  of  his  ac- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  he  stands  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  throne  of  Ood  asking  with  the 
multitude   of   other   Christian   activists   de- 
scribed In  today's  gospel  text — "Lord,  when 
did  we  see  You  hungry  and  feed  You?  Or 
thirsty,  and  plve  You  a  drink?  And  when  did 
we  see  You   a  stranger  and   welcome  You. 
naked,  and  clothed  You?"  And  I  am  sure  our 
Lord  will  look  back  at  Joe  Rustys  full  life- 
time  and  say;    "You  remember,  Joe.  when 
you  and  your  wife.  PrlsclUa.  saw  the  needs  of 
the  poor  people  In  your  ward  during  those 
long  depression  years  and  worked  to  provide 
boxes  of  clothing  for  them?  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  many  hours  you  and  Prlsc111:i  spent 
In  packing  those  baskets  of  food  and  deliver- 
ing them  to  a  grateful  and  hungry  pieople. 
warming  them  by  providing  tons  of  coal  for 
their  needs  during  the  cold  Chicago  winters? 
And  what  about  all  those  Polish  Immigrants 
whom  you  tried  to  Instill  with  a  sense  of 
respect  for  one's  self  and  the  love  and  de- 
votion for  their   newly   found   and   adopted 
country?  Do  you  remember  thoee  countless 
hours  that  you  spent  at  the  Chicago  Service- 
men's Center  during  World  War  n,  trying 
to  make  the  thousands  of  servicemen  who 
visited  the  city  very  much  at  home?  Do  you 
realize  how  much  comfort  you  extended  to 
them  In  thoae  dark   days?  Whatsoever  you 
did.  Joe,  to  the  least  of  these.  My  brothers, 
you  did  It  unto  Me.  I  was  hungry  and  you 
gave  Me  to  eat;  I  was  homeless:  you  opened 
your  door:  I  was  weary,  you  helped  Me  find 
rest.  I  dldnt  know  the  language  of  My  new 
homeland,   yet   you   taught   Me   to    read.    I 
found   tbla   bu^e   city   strange,   foreboding. 


come:  enter  Into  the  home  of  My  Father." 
It  U  easy  to  remember  great  men  for  great 
deeds,  but  it  Is  far  nobler  to  Imitate  the 
goodness  of  a  man's  life.  I  am  certain  that 
Joseph  Roetenkowskl  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  the  greatness  of  his  accompllah- 
menu.  I  pray  that  he  will  be  Imitated  for 
the  goodness  of  his  life. 


VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NSW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  only  20  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  In  America  go  on  to  attend 
college.  More  than  50  percent  of  these 
fall  to  complete  their  studies.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  more  than  80  percent  who 
do  not  go  to  college?  This  lett.;r  by  L.  R. 
Somach.    acting   assistant   principal  of 
McKee  Vocational  and  Technical  High 
School,  challenges  our  thinking  about 
the  direction  our  emphasis  in  education 
should  take.  I  commend  this  well-rea- 
soned letter  to  you. 
The  letter  follows: 
Ralph  R.  McOex  Vocational  and 
TxcHNTCAL  High  School. 
Staten  Island.  N.Y..  February  6. 1970. 
The  Eorroa. 
Staten  Island  Adrance. 
Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

DxAa  Sn:  Many  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared In  the  "Staten  Island  Advance"  over 
the  past  year  or  more  have  attempted  to 
evaluate  the  caliber  of  the  Staten  Uland 
high  schools  In  an  attempt  to  discern  wheth- 
er or  not  they  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
Involved.  The  articles  seem  to  Indicate  there 
might  be  a  gap  In  the  accomplishments  of 
our  school  children  or  In  the  programs  of 
our  schools  which  makes  for  incomplete- 
ness In  the  lives  of  the  finished  product. 

It  U  a  curious  thing  that  man  spends 
most  of  his  productive  hours  pursuing  his 
livelihood  and  for  this  he  Is  often  the  least 
prepared.  Sleep,  attention  to  personal  needs 
and  family  affairs,  and  recreation,  must  all 
be  part  of  man's  dally  life,  to  a  greater  or 
leaser  degree,  but  purposeful  activity — 
work — would  appear  to  be  the  moat  Import- 
ant, time-consuming  function  of  his  wak- 
ing hours.  Without  work,  productivity  of 
some  kind,  man  dies.  He  must  work  to  eat. 
work  to  support  his  family,  and  work  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  his  leisure  time. 

The  history  of  education,  from  ancient 
times  through  the  10th  century,  seems  to 
have  directed  Itself  to  saving  man's  soul 
(theology),  enlightening  his  mind  (phi- 
losophy), preserving  hU  body  (medicine), 
maintaining  his  society  (law),  and  extend- 
ing his  Infiuence  (military).  The  study  of 
mathematics  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
more  practical  arts  In  any  culture.  From 
thence  into  modem  times.  It  would  appear 
that  only  the  elite  In  society  was  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  wisdom  of  the  sages,  and  how 
they  made  their  living  Is  unclear  to  me  ex- 
cept, perhaps.  If  they  pursued  a  hlgh-clasa 
vocational  skill,  medicine,  for  example. 
The  masses  were  largely  uneducated  and 


unskilled — usually  destined  to  tend  tha 
fields:  but  In  between  the  meek  and  tha 
mighty,  there  were  the  beginnings  of  a  middle 
class — the  crafUman,  the  artisan,  the  butch- 
er, the  baker,  the  mason,  and  the  candlestick 
maker— and  here  U  what  appeared  to  be  an 
anomaly  in  educational  train'  g  ard  phi- 
losophy. The  people  descrll>ed  were  un- 
schooled, but  not  unskilled.  They  were  pro- 
ductive and  prepared  because  they  had 
learned  a  vocational  skill.  This  they  learned, 
not  In  Salamanca,  but  In  the  shop  of  the 
m.-iater  craftsman.  The  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, then,  appears  to  be  the  first  kind  of 
education  which  was  to  take  mankind  from 
the  low  class  to  the  middle  class.  (We  some- 
times forget  Christ  was  a  carpenter,  and  prob- 
ably apprenticed  to  Joseph.)  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  someone  realized  that  "Arbeit 
m.icht  das  Leben  gut '  and  this  was,  perhaps, 
m  tn's  most  noble  calling. 

Now,  m  modem  times.  20  "i  of  the  high 
school  graduates,  on  a  national  average,  go 
on  to  college  and  Wc  of  the?e  fall  to  oom- 
plete  their  studies  and  perhaps  thU  «il>- 
sumes  a  law  of  nature  because  Conant  stataa 
but  aCe  of  a  graduating  class  In  an  ordinary 
high  school  are  capable  of  advanced  stody. 
However,  the  remaining  80%  go  on  to  work 
and  they  seem  least  prepared  to  sustain 
themselves.  Our  cixrrlcula  appear  to  be  ves- 
tiges of  some  far-off  time,  humanistic  and 
not  too  practical,  and,  with  some  notabia 
exceptions  In  vocational  schools  where  tha 
traditions  of  the  craftsman  are  maintained, 
we  are  still  attempting  to  preserve  man's 
mind  and  soul  but  not  sustain  his  body. 

Hopefully,  I  may  have  provided  some  Ideaa 
for  our  local  school  board. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  R.  Somach, 
Acting  Assistant  Principal. 


DR    ROBERT  N.  LITTLE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  of 
the  many  outstanding  educators  at  the 
University  of  Texas  has  been  honored  by 
his  colleagues.  Dr.  Robert  N.  Little,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  education,  has  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  American 
Association  of  Physics  Teachers. 

He  has  served  as  president-elect  of 
AAPT  during  the  past  year,  and  was 
ofDclally  installed  as  president  during 
that  organization's  39th  annual  meeting 
held  In  Chicago. 

Professor  Little,  a  member  of  UT  Aus- 
tin's faculty  since  1944,  received  his  B.A. 
with  honors  in  mathematics,  M.A.  in  phy- 
sics, and  Ph.  D.  in  physics,  all  from  Rice 
University. 

Dr.  Little  has  worked  in  private  In- 
dustry for  several  large  companies,  and 
was  an  assistant  professor  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  before  coming 
to  the  university. 

He  has  had  research  experience  in  seis- 
mic geophysical  exploration  for  petro- 
leum, neutron-Induced  nuclear  reactions 
and  neutron  transport  in  multiplying 
media. 

Physics  curriculum  development  Is  one 
of  Dr.  Little's  major  Interests,  and  he  is 
credited  with  a  course  entitled  "General 
Physical  Science."  created  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  physics  and  chemistry  for 
ninth-grade  students. 


February  19,  1970 

In  addition  to  his  present  AAPT  office 
he  has  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities  coun- 
cil, committee  chairman  on  secondary 
education  in  physics  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Physics  and  a  member  of  the 
AAPT  committee  on  international  edu- 
cation in  physics. 


CONGRESS  FLIES  BLIND  ON 
SCHOOLS  AS  NIXON  PLAYS  DEVI- 
OUS GAME 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  Missoiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  columnist 
Don  Oberdorfer  accurately  perceives  not 
only  the  attitude  of  the  Nixon  strategists 
on  civil  rights — but  the  peril  of  such  a 
strategy  for  the  coimtry.  While  the  Presi- 
dent courts  the  allegiance  of  the  South, 
he  also  courts  disaster  in  a  Nation  where 
the  divisive  polarization  of  its  people 
does  not  need  reinforcement  from  its 
Chief  Executive.  The  Nixon  record  on 
civil  rights  is  notorious.  On  every  issue 
deemed  vital  to  the  future  of  black 
Americans,  and  thus,  to  the  total  future 
of  America,  this  President  has  hovered  in 
silence  after  putting  his  forces  into  ac- 
tion with  instructions  to  "hold  the  line." 
This  is  the  President  who  told  us  in  a 
recent  press  conference  that  he  knew 
all  the  "gimmicks"  and  "words"  to  pla- 
cate civil  rights  activists — but  that  he 
preferred  for  them  to  measure  him  by 
his  deeds.  The  record  of  those  "deeds" 
is  more  completely  documented  with 
every  passing  day  and  it  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  President  also  knows  all  the 
"gimmicks"  for  blocking  civil  rights  pro- 
gress and  that  he  does  not,  in  that  case, 
refrain  from  their  use. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  comment  by  Don 
Oberdorfer  carried  in  the  February  19 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post: 
Congress  Plies  Blino  on  Schools  as  Nocok 
Plats  Devious  OAin 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 
In  a  cautiously  worded  statement  on  school 
desegregation  this  week.  President  Nixon 
called  upKin  private  citizens  and  public  offl- 
clals  to  show  "civic  statesmanship."  It  wUl 
be  a  miracle  If  they  pay  much  attention,  be- 
cause Mr.  Nixon  himself  has  been  showing 
very  little  civic  statesmanship — Indeed,  very 
little  leadership  of  any  kind — on  the  great 
domestic  question  of  race  and  schools. 

The  White  House  manifestos,  written  and 
verbal,  have  been  ambiguous.  All  of  them 
have  been  artfully  written  to  steer  clear  of 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  Por  the  first  time 
in  quite  a  few  years,  nobody  can  say  today 
where  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States 
stands.  This  may  or  may  not  be  politically 
profitable  to  him  at  the  moment,  but  It  Is 
certain  to  be  disadvantageous — and  poaalMy 
disastrous — to  the  nation  b«  seeks  to  lead. 

Through  aides  and  written  statements,  the 
President  has  racenUy  said  that  he  wlU  "Up- 
hold the  law  aa  the  courts  have  handed  (It) 
down."  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  pref- 
erences which  seem  to  make  this  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  He  Is  against  "compulsory 
busing"  and  for  "neighborhood  schools. **  He 
favors  "equal  application  of  the  law" 
throughout  the  oovmtry.  but  has  not  spelled 
out  what  this  msans  In  practice.  The  un- 
stated Implication  is  that  U  the  courts  would 
go  away,  so  would  the  problem. 
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In  these  uncertain  circumstances.  Congress 
Is  flying  blind  on  the  question  of  race  and 
schools,  and  so  are  large  elements  of  the 
Republican  Party.  The  White  House  Is  scared 
to  death  of  George  Wallace,  but  Its  wafBlng 
encourages  and  legitimatizes  moral  and  ra- 
cial nihilism.  This  Is  the  stuff  on  which 
Wallace  feeds. 

It  13  easier  to  criticize  Mr.  Nixon's  failure 
than  to  propose  an  easy  answer.  Por  15 
years  now,  one  region — the  South — and  one 
Institution — the  schools — have  carried  the 
burden  of  redeeming  the  American  credo  that 
aU  men  are  created  equal  and  the  American 
promise  or  one  nation.  Indivisible. 

One  branch  of  government,  the  courts,  re- 
luctantly assumed  the  task  15  years  ago  of 
reconciling  America's  words  with  America's 
deeds.  Both  other  branches  of  government 
had  refused  to  act. 

Years  later,  after  much  evasion,  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  finally  Congress  gave  sup- 
port to  the  push  from  the  Judiciary.  Now 
that  the  issues  are  getting  tougher  In  North 
and  South,  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress are  wavering.  Even  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  ducking  some  of  the  most  difficult 
decisions. 

In  Its  current  dealings  with  Congress,  the 
administration  Is  playing  a  devious  game. 
The  House  OOP  leader  leaves  a  meeting  with 
the  President  and  backs  Southern  amend- 
ments to  the  embattled  HEW  appropriation 
bill.  Implying  broadly  that  Mr.  Nixon  backs 
them,  too.  One  of  the  amendments  would 
forbid  the  executive  branch  from  enforcing 
court  orders;  another  would  probably  cut  off 
funds  to  school  systems  which  have  com- 
pUed  with  the  courts,  the  law  and  national 
policy. 

The  Senate  GOP  leader  leaves  the  same 
meeting  with  a  different  set  of  amendments. 
later  backed  by  the  White  House.  They  would 
give  Northern  senators  a  self-serving  seman- 
tic escape  hatch  on  the  Issue  of  de  facto 
segregation,  while  watering  down  a  Southern- 
backed  thrust.  As  usual,  the  President  does 
not  show  up  to  say  what  he  believes  or  where 
he  stands.  Politicians  run  for  cover,  each  re- 
pairing to  the  best  semantic  shelter  he  can 
devise. 

Because  of  his  experience  abroad  and  his 
interest  In  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Nixon  tends 
to  think  of  foreign  policy  as  the  President's 
most  Important  Job.  Yet  his  "State  of  the 
World"  message  to  Congress  this  week  seems 
to  mark  a  national  shift  away  from  Involve- 
ment abroad.  Ironically,  the  last  President 
was  domestic-oriented  hut  was  forced  to  con- 
centrate abroad,  with  unhappy  results. 

Given  Mr.  Nixon's  Inclination,  It  Is  unsur- 
prising that  his  most  forthright  recent  state- 
ment on  racial  matters  appears  In  his  foreign 
policy  message.  Speaking  of  Southern  Africa, 
he  told  Cong;res8  that,  "Clearly  there  Is  no 
question  of  the  United  States  condoning,  or 
acquiescing  In,  the  racial  policies  of  the 
white-ruled  regimes.  Por  moral  as  well  as  his- 
torical reasons,  the  United  States  stands 
firmly  for  the  (H'lnclples  of  racial  equality 
and  self-determination." 

After  13  months  In  office.  It  Is  time  for 
the  President  to  address  the  moral  and  his- 
torical aspects  of  our  own  problem,  as  well 
as  the  principles  which  can  bring  us  tbiougb 
this  period  of  tinoertalnty. 
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of  the  Middle  East  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler  on  January  29.  1970. 


WHALLEY  SUPPORTS  MIDDLE 
EAST  DECLARATION 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or  rENNBTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1970 

lEi.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  associate  myself  as  a 
slgnstore  on  the  declaration  In  support 


ORDER  IN  THE  COURT 


HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF   VIRGINIA    -^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  a  daily  newspaper  serving  my 
congressional  district,  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  membership  of  the  House  as 
I  believe  it  reflects  the  feeling  of  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  country. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  justice 
cannot  survive  in  the  type  of  atmosphere 
reportedly  existing  at  the  recent  Chicago 
seven  trials  presided  over  by  Federal 
Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 
Feb.  17, 19701 

OSDEK    IN    THB    COUST 

Federal  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman  called  It 
a  circus.  But  the  trial  of  the  Chicago  seven 
over  which  he  presided  was  not  a  drcus.  A 
circus  is  supposed  to  be  entertaining,  even 
funny.  Nothing  about  this  trial  was  en- 
tertaining or  funny,  nothing  at  all. 

It  was  a  disgraceful,  vulgar  assault  upon 
the  American  Judicial  process.  For  five 
months,  the  defendants — prodded  and  aided 
by  their  lawyers — insulted  Judge  Hoffman, 
ridiculed  the  court,  and  sneered  at  the 
whole  system  of  Justice.  From  their  obscene 
lips  poured  a  torrent  of  vile  and  abusive  . 
words  clearly  intended  to  disrupt  the  trial 
and  provoke  Judge  Hoffman.  They  called 
him  a  fascist,  a  racist,  a  nmt  and  likened 
him  to  Hitler. 

Obviously  such  behavior  cannot  go  \m- 
punlshed.  If  these  men,  charged  with  con- 
spiracy in  connection  with  demonstrations 
during  the  1968  Democratic  Convention,  can 
get  away  with  the  contempt  they  displayed, 
others  will  ape  them  and  America's  court 
system  will  be  In  Jeopardy. 

Their  actions  already  have  had  some  In- 
fluence. Thirteen  Black  Panthws  being  tried 
in  New  York  resorted  to  similar  tactics, 
yelling  and  throwing  such  epithets  as  "fas- 
cist pig"  at  Justice  John  M.  Murtagh  o* 
Manhattan  Criminal  Court. 

This  kind  of  nonsense  cannot  be  tolerated. 
A  ^gher  court  may  decide  that  the  con- 
tempt penalties  Judge  Hoffman  imposed 
upon  the  Chicago  seven  and  their  lawyers  are 
too  severe.  But  punishment  of  some  kind 
there  mtist  be,  for  Jtistlce  cannot  survive  In 
the  kind  of  chaoUc.  vituperative  atmosphere 
that  prevailed   In   Chicago. 

The  Chicago  seven  and  the  New  York  13 
cannot  justify  their  actions  by  calling  the 
police  brutal  and  the  courts  unfair.  Im- 
perfect though  It  may  be,  the  American 
judicial  system  Is  generally  capable  of  pro- 
tecting people  against  gross  oppression  from 
the  police  and  bias  from  the  bench.  That 
Is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  aiq>eals  process. 

Thoae  critics  who  would  readUy  rip  apart 
the  UJ3.  system  of  justice  and  replace  It 
with  another  might  ponder  the  case  of 
Gunner  GJengseth.  a  33-year-old  Norwegian 
recently  arrested  In  Leningrad  for  distrib- 
uting leaflets  protesting  the  detention  of 
Russian  dissident  writers.  It  took  Russian 
authorities  less  than  a  day  to  try  Ojsngssth. 
And  him  guilty,  and  sentence  blm  to  a  year  In 
a  labor  camp. 

Leas  than  a  day  to  try  a  protestor  In  Lenin- 
grad, five  months  to  try  protestors  In  Chicago. 
Who  wotild  want  the  proosdure  rsTersed? 


go  ftw«7.  so  wouia  tne  prooiem. 


Biguavore  ou  uie  oevuu^M.iwu  lu  du«<i«vi» 
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LEGISLATION    TO     HOUSE    DISAD- 
VANTAGED SINGLE  PERSONS 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Ur.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  help  one 
of  the  most  neglected  parts  of  our  hous- 
ing problem,  the  needs  of  low  income 
single  persons.  In  the  past,  our  programs 
have  been  designed  almost  entirely  for 
families  of  two  or  more  people  but  ex- 
perience under  the  urban  renewal  and 
highway  programs  and  the  growlr^t 
awareness  of  urban  needs  has  clearly 
shown  the  need  for  assistance  for  dis- 
advantaged single  persons.  Frequently, 
single  persons  account  for  a  large  part 
of  our  hard  core  slum  housing  problem. 
For  lack  of  adequate  rehousing  meas- 
ures, these  are  the  people  who  all  too 
frequently  are  simply  driven  from  one 
place  to  another  by  slum  clearance  proj- 
ects. Existing  law  permits  the  use  of  a 
small  percentage  of  housing  units  for 
these  single  persons  but  present  pro- 
grams have  the  defect  that  this  Is  tacked 
on  as  an  afterthought  and  fail  to  pro- 
vide for  a  direct  attack  on  the  problem. 
There  simply  Is  no  clear  provision  in  the 
law  for  a  city  or  private  organization  to 
build  a  project  designed  particularly  for 
single  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  years  on  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  and  from  my  own  ex- 
perience in  Pittsburgh,  I  know  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  legislation  and  I  also 
know  the  cliches  of  its  criUcs.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  the  "skid  row  drifter"  who, 
in  any  case,  probably  would  not  accept 
housing  in  a  well  managed  bixilding.  The 
fact  is  that  many  of  these  single  men 
and  women  have  steady  but  low  paying 
jobs  or  work  in  Industries  which  suffer 
recurrent  unemployment  and  simply 
cannot  afford  better  housing.  In  fact,  we 
have  heard  of  a  number  of  cities  which 
have  been  deterred  from  undertaking 
urban  renewal  projects  In  areas  largely 
populated  by  single  persons  because  they 
are  aware  of  the  lack  of  assistance  com- 
parable to  that  provided  for  families. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  seeks  to  redress  that  imbalance  in 
our  housing  assistance  programs  and 
provide  necessary  aid  for  all  those  of  low 
income. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  JounuU  of  Hotislng. 
December  1968) 

NmB>:  A  Nkw  Kino  or  Sincls  Room 

OCCUPANCT    HOUSIMO 

(By  Herbert  Levy) 
"Single  room  occupants"  (SRO's)  h«ve  not 
been  recognized  aa  forming  a  cUstlnct  urban 
cUas  of  persons  who  have  unique  botulng 
nee<ls.  As  a  consequence ,  this  group  of  low- 
Income,  non-family  individuals  has  been  left 
to  find  whatever  haphazard  housing  It  could, 
generally  makeshift  and  deterloraUng  Such 
bousing,  attracting  a  large  share  of  socially 
disoriented  and  crtmlnally  Inclined  persons, 
tends  to  have  a  blighting  influence  not  only 
on  those  who  live  In  It,  but  also  on  the  B\ir- 
roundlng  neighborhood,  repelling  the  more 
■table  elements  in  the  community  and  con- 
ttlbntlng  to  tlM  OAlghborbood'a  detOTlora- 
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tlon,  which,  typically,  leads  to  an  urban  re- 
newal project. 

WHOT 

Who  are  these  people?  They  have  been  de- 
scribed as  unattached  Individuals  hidden 
away  In  apartment  houses  converted  years 
ago  Into  fumlshed-room  occupancies— Iso- 
lated people  without  famlUes,  often  without 
friends,  living  alone  In  poverty;  In  tiny,  bar- 
ren rooms.  They  are  the  dischargees  from 
state  hospitals  and  prisons,  the  alcoholics,  the 
drug  addicts,  the  blind,  the  amputees,  the 
TB  patients,  the  aged.  They  are  the  unedu- 
cated, the  unskilled,  the  southern  Negro 
migrant,  the  hard-core  welfare  reclplenu. 
They  are  the  people  described  by  Carroll 
Novlck  in  The  World  of  207.  A  Report  of  an 
In-Building  Program  Conducted  in  an  SRO 
(New  York  City  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Board.  February  1966). 

Typically,  these  SRO  tenants  are  single 
men  or  women  characterized,  according  to 
Joan  H.  Shapiro  in  a  1968  article  in  Social 
Work,  "by  marked  social  and  psychological 
maladaptatlon  and  chronic  physical  disease; 
they  are  neither  sick  or  deviant  enough  to 
be  institutionalized  nor  well  enough  to  use 
health,  social  or  welfare  services  effectively. 
Many  cluster  In  urban  rooming  houses  .  .  . 
where  tintreated  illness,  hunger,  loneliness, 
and  sporadic  violence  are  an  unrelieved  con- 
comitance of  existence." 

Many  of  this  group  of  persons — lacking  the 
capacity  to  fulfill  the  ordinary  human  obli- 
gations of  work,  marriage,  and  child-rearing: 
rejecting  any  relationship  with  the  larger 
society  In  which  they  find  themselves:  and 
rejected.  In  turn,  by  it — are  subject  in  vary- 
ing degree  to  clinically  described  personality 
disorders  Selma  Pralberg.  associate  professor 
of  child  psycho-analysis  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  called  these  "the  disease  of 
nonattachment."  In  an  article  for  the  De- 
cember 1967  Commentary  magazine,  she 
wrote:  "The  life  histories  of  people  with 
such  a  disease  reveal  no  single  significant 
human  relationship.  The  narrative  of  their 
lives  reads  like  a  vagrant  Journey  with 
chance  encotinters  and  transient  partner- 
ships. Since  no  partner  Is  valued,  any  one 
partner  can  be  exchanged  for  any  other:  In 
the  absence  of  love,  there  Is  no  pain  In  loss. 
Indeed,  the  other  striking  characteristic  of 
such  people  is  their  Impoverished  emotional 
range.  There  is  no  Joy.  no  grief,  no  guilt,  and 
no  remorse."  They  are  found  In  mental  hos- 
pitals, says  Joan  Shapiro,  and  are  part  of 
the  recirculating  prison  population,  while  a 
"very  large  number  of  them  have  settled 
Inconspicuously  In  the  disordered  landscape 
of  a  slum,  or  a  camie  show,  or  underworld 
enterprises  where  the  absence  of  human  con- 
nections can  afford  vocation  and  specializa- 
tion." 

WHAT    HOUSING? 

"SRO  housing"  Is  a  contractlpn  for  single- 
room  occupancy  housing.  The  tfumber  of  SRO 
oocupiuits  ha.**  never  been  ascertained  with 
precision  but  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  about  98.000  SRO  units  In  New  York  City, 
of  which  some  33.000  are  In  Manhattan 
Punctlonally,  an  SRO  la  an  impersonallzed 
magnification  of  an  old-fashioned  "Mrs. 
Murphy's  rooming  house"  for  single  persons, 
which  was  run  by  a  widow  or  a  couple  living 
on  the  premises  who  insisted  on  and  main- 
tained their  personal  standards  of  decortim 
and  cleanliness  for  the  half  dozen  or  so 
roomers  In  their  home.  By  contrast,  the  num- 
ber of  single-room  occupancies  In  a  large 
SRO  today  Is  usually  around  100.  while  the 
management  lives  off  the  premises. 

In  some  Instances  these  buildings  were 
originally  respectable  mlddleclase  hotels. 
More  usually,  the  buildings  were  apartment 
houses  and  the  change,  when  it  came,  con- 
sisted in  leaving  the  apartment  door  perma- 
nently open  and  putting  locks  on  the  doors 
of  all  the  rooms  except  for  the  kitchen  and 
bathroom,  which  were  then  used  In  commcm. 
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The  former  apartment  offered  six  to  eight 
Blngle-room  occupancies  renting  to  single 
tenants  at  from  »10  to  $30  a  week  per  room. 
It  was  observed  lu  a  1966  city  report  that 
under  the  new  regimen,  "the  building  de- 
teriorates physically,  building  violations  rise, 
maintenance  of  elementary  housekeeping 
service  becomes  difficult,  and  sanitation 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Understandably, 
this  kind  of  building  use  results  In  heavy 
stress  on  the  building's  utilities  and  physical 
structure,  which  means  more  frequent  re- 
pairs. No  doubt  tenant  apathy  and  careless- 
ness are  matched  by  the  landlord's  Indiffer- 
ence and  the  economics  of  this  kind  of  real 
estate  operation  In  contributing  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  property." 

What  Is  wrong  vrtth  SRO  housing  may  be 
discussed  under  two  headings:  first.  Its  effect 
on  the  surrounding  community  and.  second, 
Its  effect  on  the  people  living  there. 

In  1968,  the  New  York  City  Planning  Com- 
mission Issued  a  report  on  the  West  Side 
urban  renewal  study  In  which  It  noted  that 
"the  Upper  West  Side  should  be  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  neighborhood,  returning  divi- 
dends of  good  living  conditions  to  its  resi- 
dents as  well  as  soundness,  stability,  and  a 
secure  economic  base  to  the  City.  Instead,  it 
is  an  area  in  decline.  Blight  has  set  In  and 
its  spread  Is  marked  by  excessive  population 
turnover  and  Increasing  deterioration  and 
overcrowding  of  hotising.  A  by-product  Is 
congestion  of  streets,  open  space,  schools  and 
other  public  faclUties  " 

The  cause  of  the  slum,  blighting  and  de- 
teriorated conditions  was  the  development 
of  SRO  housing.  "More  stable  community 
residents  feel  threatened  by  the  antl-soclal 
behavior  of  some  SRO  tenants.  With  illegal 
activity  In  the  neighborhood  [I.e.,  breaking 
and  entering,  prostitution,  drunkenness,  vio- 
lence, drug  peddling,  panhandling,  unpleas- 
ant street  encounters,  and  nighttime  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  J ,  police  and  ambulance 
calls  usuaUy  Increase."  The  consequence  Is 
that  the  more  stable  residents  of  the  com- 
munity tend  to  withdraw  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  SRO's.  Should  there  be  a  cluster  of 
SRO  buildings,  the  deteriorating  effects  are 
multiplied  geometrically.  The  area  Is  then 
said  to  be  ripe  for  urban  renewal.  Indeed,  It 
Is  unfortunately  true  that  In  the  last  20 
years  In  New  York  City,  SRO  residents  have 
been  pushed  from  one  area  to  another  be- 
cause of  urban  renewal,  taking  along  all  the 
Indices  of  slum,  blight,  and  neighborhood 
deterioration.  The  costs  of  successive  tirban 
renewal  projects  from  Central  Harlem  tmd 
the  New  York  Coliseum  through  Mornlng- 
slde  Gardens.  West  Park,  West  Side  Urban 
Renewal  Area,  and  Lincoln  Center  are  meas- 
ured In  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Yet 
after  this  vast  expenditure  of  public  moneys, 
the  problem  remains  and  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  public  funds  spent  merely  on 
Income  maintenance  of  SRO  occupants  rtm 
as  high  as  75  million  dollars  annually. 

It  can  be  stated  categorically  that  SRO 
housing  is  at  best  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
special  needs  and  disabilities  of  the  persons 
found  there.  In  the  first  place.  It  was  never 
designed  for  its  present  function.  It  Is  In- 
compatibly converted,  second-class  housing. 
The  general  level  of  maintenance  Is  demoral- 
izing. 

One  may  Imagine  the  state  of  a  bathroom 
used  by  six  or  eight  persons,  none  of  whom 
has  the  responsibility  for  keeping  It  clean, 
while  several  of  them  must  lack  the  emo- 
tional resources  to  care  Similarly,  food  prepa- 
ration is  severely  Inhibited  in  a  common 
kitchen  where  not  everyone  may  cook  at  once 
and  the  unlocked  refrigerator  door  is  an 
open  Invitation  to  theft  of  food  unwarily  left 
Inside.  Most  rooms  have  two-burner  stoves, 
which  eases  the  problem,  but  food  must 
still  be  bought  very  largely  on  a  'meal-to- 
meal  basis,  a  system  both  onerous  and  ex- 
pensive The  result  Is  that,  as  Joan  Shapiro 
noted,  "hunger  was  pervasive,  food  prepara- 
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tlon  tended  U)  be  sporadic,  with  heavy  con- 
centration on  potatoes,  beans  and  rice;  little 
meat,  fish  or  eggs;  and  almost  no  fruits  or 
vegetables." 

Because  the  doors  to  the  rooms  were  never 
intended  as  public  hall  barriers,  they  serve 
that  purpose  Inefficiently  and  robbery  Is  a 
constant  factor  in  these  buildings.  Occu- 
pants have  been  reported  to  remain  111  and 
unaided  In  their  rooms  for  days  (even  in 
death)  because  the  operational  structure 
does  not  provide  for  adequate  observation  or 
protection  of  the  occupants.  Frequently,  oc- 
cupants who  receive  welfare  checks  are 
robbed  by  former  building  occupants  or 
friends  of  the  more  lawless  persons  who  In- 
habit these  buildings.  Finally,  since  most  of 
these  buildings  are  converted  apartment 
houses,  there  is  no  adequate  space  available 
in  which  to  pursue  service  programs  to  help 
the  occupant*  to  escape  at  least  a  part  of 
the  misery  of  their  lives. 

SERVICES  I 

Over  the  last  few  years.  In-bulldlng  serv- 
ice programs  have  been  evolved  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  SRO  occupants.  These  pro- 
grams are  an  attempt  to  provide  externaUy 
for  the  lack  in  SRO  occupants  of  those  Inner 
resources  that  allow  average  men  and  wom- 
en to  lead  ordinary  lives,  submitting  to  the 
necessities  of  the  work  week,  housekeeping, 
bringing  up  children,  and  devoting  oneself 
to  family  and  friends.  They  furnish  a  foctis 
for  lives  sunk  In  apathy  and  loneliness.  The 
attempt  Is  made  to  relate  the  SRO  occupant 
to  the  program  worker  and  then  to  the  In- 
bulldlng  community.  In  the  process  of  sup- 
plying some  structure  to  the  lives  of  SRO 
occupants,  violence  and  general  antl-soclal 
behavior  tend  to  decrease.  A  more  positive 
atmosphere  emerges. 

The  typical  program  involves  one  or  more 
social  workers  who  go  Into  an  SRO  building 
and  create  Interest  among  the  occupants. 
Direct  service  might  Include  public  health 
nursing,  group  work,  casework,  and  voca- 
tional counseling.  Team  workers  might  In- 
volve community  resources  for  a  more  effi- 
cient flow  of  services.  The  team  might  re- 
spond to  the  fears  of  the  tenants  and  ex- 
treme physical  and  emotional  conditions  by 
taking  Individuals  to  various  community 
agencies  or  by  bringing  In  agency  representa- 
tives. A  team  worker  could  then  Introduce 
and  help  the  occupants  to  explain  their 
needs.  The  residents  might  also  be  en- 
couraged to  meet  as  a  group  to  discuss  plans 
In  which  they  could  Join  to  Improve  their  lot. 
Leaders  are  sought  out  and  encouraged  to 
Implement  various  suggested  recreational 
and  other  programs.  A  social  room  may  be 
secured  and  an  escort  service  organized  to 
help  people  to  get  to  appointments  at  hos- 
pitals and  welfare  centers.  A  dinner  might  be 
arranged  and  cooked  on  the  premises  by  the 
building's  occupants.  In  addition,  residents 
are  urged  to  eat  adequately  and  clean  up 
themselves  and  their  rooms.  Ultimately,  a 
sense  of  conununlty  Is  engendered  among  the 
occupants,  creating  a  feeling  of  belonging 
and  pride  and  breaking  down,  to  some  ex- 
tent, that  Invisible  barrier  that  separates 
them  from  the  larger  society  surrotindlng 
them. 

Both  the  reported  programs  of  this  nature, 
as  well  as  unreported  Instances,  Indicate  a 
large  measure  of  success.  But  there  are  several 
difficulties  with  this  approach.  For  one  thing, 
the  program  Is  utterly  dependent  on  the  good 
will  of  the  Individual  building  manager.  If 
he  declines  to  permit  the  social  workers  to 
be  In  the  building,  there  Is  no  program. 
Again,  public  rooms  are  essential  and  In  a 
building  designed  as  an  apartment  house 
for  family  occupancy,  public  rooms  are  non- 
existent. Although  a  sympathetic  manager 
may  give  up  a  small  room  for  an  office,  there 
is  no  place  for  a  larger  number  of  persons  to 
meet. 

Finally,  It  must  be  noted  that,  where  a 
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service  program  has  been  withdrawn  from 
a  building,  the  preexisting  apathy  and 
anarchy  have  recurred  within  the  year. 

what's   THK    ANSWCB7 

The  purpose  of  this  report  to  this  point  has 
been  to  delineate  the  unrelieved  need  of  SRO 
occupants,  and  of  the  larger  urban  com- 
munity surrovmdlng  them,  for  adequate 
housing  to  alleviate  the  miseries  In  their 
lives  and  the  blighting  influences  In  the  com- 
munity of  existing  SRO  buildings.  What  fol- 
lows Is  an  attempt  to  spell  out  the  details  of 
optimum  SRO  housing.  Including  cost  esti- 
mates. To  this  end,  the  model  Is,  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  a  building  housing  560  persons. 

The  building  as  envisioned  by  William 
Maxwell  Rice,  AIA,  ASPE  would  measure  44 
feet  by  160  feet.  There  would  be  20  residen- 
tial fioors,  each  having  two  wings  off  a  center 
elevator  core,  with  each  wing  containing  10 
single  rooms  of  approximately  80  square  feet 
apiece  and  two  double  rooms  of  approxi- 
mately 170  square  feet  each,  adding  up  to 
24  rooms  per  floor,  or  660  residential  rooms  in 
all.  Each  wing  would  have  six  waterclosets, 
two  washbasin  rooms,  two  shower  rooms,  and 
two  tub  rooms.  The  use  of  epoxy  paints 
with  a  ceramlc-llke  finish  would  facilitate 
cleaning.  The  main  floor,  besides  lobby  aaid 
office  rooms  for  staff  and  occupants,  would 
be  mainly  devoted  to  a  large  social  hall,  one 
end  of  which  would  be  a  steam  table  which 
could  be  closed  off  from  the  ball  when  not  In 
use.  It  Is  contemplated  that  one  meal  a  day, 
supper,  would  be  served  to  the  occupants  of 
the  building.  This  meal  would  not  be  pre- 
pared on  the  premises  obviating  the  need 
for  a  kitchen  Installation  with  attendant 
staff,  reducing  both  the  cost  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  operation.  Instead,  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  made  to  bring  In  cooked 
dinners  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  dollar  per 
portion  per  day. 

The  committee  that  Initiated  this  study 
considered  the  number  of  meals,  If  any,  to 
be  served.  Although  accepting  Joan  Shapiro's 
statement  that  hunger  was  pervasive,  the 
Idea  of  three  meals  per  day  was  dropped  as 
requiring  the  fortitude  of  an  eminent  Vic- 
torian, the  Insatiable  appetite  of  a  growing 
adolescent,  or  the  indifference  of  a  hospital 
patient  too  111  to  protest.  But  one  meal  a  day 
to  allay  serious  hunger,  supply  adequate 
nutrition,  and  provide  a  kind  of  focus  for 
the  day's  routine,  seemed  both  necessary  and 
desirable.  Coffee  would  be  available  at  any 
time  via  the  powder  method.  Similarly,  the 
use  of  paper  plates  as  necessary  would  reduce 
the  complexity  of  the  feeding  operation  and 
the  KP  detail.  Encouragement  could  be  given 
to  occupants  to  supply  building  services  on  a 
paying  basis  to  the  extent  that  their  per- 
sonality structures  and  Infirmities  allowed. 

An  Integral  part  of  this  concept  of  optimum 
SRO  housing  Is  an  In-bulldlng  service  pro- 
gram. .  .  . 

The  building  described  does  not  include 
self-contained  apartments  with  private 
bathroom  and  kitchen  facilities.  One  rea- 
son is  economic.  The  overriding  reason  Is 
that  self-contained  units  are  ultimately  un- 
realistic for  this  type  of  SRO  occupant  be- 
cause of  their  particular  personality  disabili- 
ties. The  need  Is  not  to  Isolate  them  further 
but  to  find  the  means  of  bringing  these  peo- 
ple out  into  contact  with  others.  To  put 
such  persons  to  the  trouble  of  crossing  a 
hallway  to  relieve  themselves  and  to  wash 
Is  to  bring  them  into  contact  vrlth  others.  A 
private  kitchen  Is  an  amusing  toy  but  basi- 
cally these  are  persons  (like  many  "middle- 
class"  single  people)  who  do  not  care  to 
cook  for  themselves  on  a  continuing  basis 
and  do  not  have  the  Inner  discipline  to  ac- 
complish such  a  goal.  Unlike  their  coimter- 
parts  m  other  economic  strata,  they  lack  the 
funds  and  the  emotional  structure  to  "eat 
out"  on  a  regular  basis.  An  Imaginative  staff 
could  help  those  persons  in  the  building 
who  wanted  to  do  so,  to  find  appropriate  self- 
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contained  apartments,  as  well  sis  have  on  the 
premises  the  facilities  for  "special  occasion" 
cooking  If  a  group  of  residents  were  so  in- 
clined. 

One  must  conclude  that  most  SRO  occu- 
pants are  not  basically  family-oriented  per- 
sons. Their  botislng,  optimally,  shotild  be 
oriented  to  their  particular  needs  and  dis- 
abilities. For  those  who  have  the  emotional 
capacity  to  develop  sufficient  strength  to  be 
Integrated  Into  the  larger,  work-a-day  so- 
ciety, the  housing  here  described  would  be  a 
way-station.  But  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
study  has  been  to  make  the  point  that  the 
SRO  occupant  is  a  basic  component  of  the 
urban  scene  and  one  who  for  too  long  has 
been  regarded  by  proper  folk  as  If  he  were 
Invisible  or  untouchable. 

To  arrive  at  a  primitive  cost  analysis,  com- 
parison may  be  made  with  the  building  at 
830  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City,  a 
low-rent  family  apartment  house  owned  by 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority.  It  Is 
21  stories  high  and  shelters  an  estimated 
550  persons.  The  cost  of  its  construction  in 
1965  was  $3,650,000.  Adding  an  estimated 
8^  percent  for  the  increased  costs  of  labor 
and  materials,  the  construction  costs  In  1968 
would  be  $3,960,250.  This  figtire  is  in  line 
with  Mr.  Rice's  construction  estimate  of  $3,- 
750,000  for  housing  a  comparable  number  of 
low-income,  non-family  persons.  No.  830 
Amsterdam  Avenue  has  a  monthly  rental 
income  (based  on  727.5  rooms  at  $15.87  per 
room)  of  $11,450. 

The  rental  Income  on.  a  monthly  basis  of 
the  optimum  SRO  Is  based  on  weekly  rentals 
of  $10  for  400  single  rooms  and  $15  for  80 
double  rooms.  On  a  monthly  basis  this  works 
out  to  be  an  estimated  $19,500.  (An  addi- 
tional $6  per  week  would  be  added  to  the 
rent  to  cover  seven  meals,  so  that  the  weekly 
rentals  on  a  modified  American  plan  would 
be  $16  for  a  single  person  or  $27  for  a 
couple. ) 

The  functional  basis  of  public  housing  !!• 
nancing  Is  that  the  rental  Income  covers 
operating  expenses,  with  the  government 
contribution  limited  to  paying  up  principal 
and  interest  on  maturing  local  housing  au- 
thority bonds  over  a  30-  to  40-year  span  is- 
sued upon  project  completion  to  pay  the  costs 
of  construction.  If  one  applies  that  principle 
to  an  estimate  of  monthly  operating  costs  for 
an  optimum  SRO,  one  can  add  to  the 
monthly  rental  income  of  830  Amsterdam 
Avenue  a  proportionate  monthly  share  of  an 
in-building  services  program.  Allowing  for 
some  overlapping  of  personnel,  estimated  In- 
come approximately  meets  projected  operat- 
ing costs.  The  optimum  SRO  housing  proj- 
ect, as  conceived.  Is  economically  viable 
measured  against  existing,  subsidized,  low- 
rent  public  hotislng. 

CONCLUSION 

That  SRO  occupants  are  abandoned  to  a 
Victorian  squalor  Is  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  concept,  equally  Victorian  of  the 
"worthy  poor."  Perhaps  the  problem  is  that 
SRO  occupants  cannot  be  fitted  into  middle- 
class  patterns  and  these  determine  where 
help  Is  given. 

The  battle  to  establish  the  principle  of 
subsidized  low-Income  family  housing  was 
hard  fought  and  long  In  doubt  and,  if  the 
Idea  has  been  accepted  (grudgingly  in  some 
quarters) ,  It  was  solely  on  the  basis  that  all 
children  deserve  a  proper  physical  environ- 
ment in  which  to  grow  up  and  that  elderly 
parents  are  entitled  to  some  comfort  to  re- 
compense their  years  of  toU.  It  Is  significant 
that  there  is  still  not  an  adequate  supply  of 
low-rent  family  housing  In  the  United 
States. 

Similarly,  a  proposal  to  provide  an  exten- 
sive In-bulldlng  servioe  program  for  SRO 
tenants  with  OEO  anti-poverty  funds  prob- 
ably foiuidered  on  the  twin  reefs  of  inade- 
quate available  grant  funds  and  local  anti- 
poverty  administrators'  preference  for  more 
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••worthy"   bootstrap  programs,  such   »s  Job 
training  and  Head  Start. 

If  -practical  •  Justincatlon  la  needed  for 
optimum  SRO  housing.  It  Is  surely  found  in 
the  experience  of  the  last  two  decades  with 
urban  renewal.  Hundreds  of  mllUona  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  acquiring  land  for  urban 
renewal  projects  and  all  too  often  the  unin- 
tended result  has  been  to  drive  SRO  occu- 
pants from  one  area  to  another,  to  provide 
each  area  successively  with  the  Indices  of 
slum,  blight,  and  neighborhood  deterioration, 
without  alleviating  the  conditions  imder 
which  these  p>eople  have  continued  to  live. 
(Until  the  housing  Act  of  1964.  federal  reloca- 
tion standards — however  minimal — did  not 
extend  to  non-family  relocate**.)  If  urban 
renewal  Is  to  fulflU  lis  promise,  the  plight  of 
the  low-Income,  non-family  SRO  occupant 
must  be  recognized  and  resolved— If  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  SRO  occupanU  themselves, 
then  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger  urban  com- 
munity In  which  they  exist 

The  means  to  effectuate  optimum  housing 
for  low-Income,  non-family  persons  (as  has 
been  suggested  above)  must  rest  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  construction  subsidies.  Several  ex- 
isting housing  subsidy  programs  suggest 
themselves  as  models.  Theae  may  be  divided 
Into  two  basic  groups.  There  is  the  local 
housing  authority  subsidy  program  which 
has  the  benefit  of  lower  interest  costs  from 
tax-exempt  securities  Issued  by  a  local  public 
corporation,  so  that  the  subsidy  Is  an  annual 
one  to  pay  off  interest  and  principal  on 
maiurlng  bonds.  Then  there  are  the  college 
housing  program  and  the  various  Federal 
Housing  AdmlnlstraUon  mortgage  guarantee 
programs,  under  which  the  costs  of  con- 
struction are  loaned  Initially  as  a  lump  stim. 
which  Is  paid  off  by  the  borrower. 

It  seems  desirable  in  planning  a  program 
for  optimum  SRO  housing  to  opt  away  from 
an  Imperscnal  public  housing  authority  end 
towards  the  operation  of  this  houUnc  by 
non-profit  sponsoring  organizations  that  will 
take  an  active  interest  in  overseeing  the  in- 
bulldlng  service  program  aspect  of  the  opera- 
tion. (In  this  sense,  the  Institutional  sponsor 
would  be  more  than  a  mere  facade  behind 
which  a  builder  and  a  management  corpora- 
tion operate.)  In  this  fashion,  one  hopes,  the 
human  scale  of  the  operation  would  be 
preserved. 

The  execution  of  an  optimum  SRO  housing 
program,  as  has  been  delineated  here,  admit- 
tedly would  not  be  easy  And  yet  the  dllBcul- 
tlee  that  present  themselves  should  not  serve 
a  b«r  to  pursuing  It.  The  rewards  of  the 
program  In  the  lives  of  the  individuals  who 
would  benefit:  the  Increased  viability  of  the 
urban  community:  and.  lastly,  the  saving 
of  urban  renewal  funds  and  the  more  effec- 
tive use  of  those  funds  expended,  all  advocate 
the  realization  of  a  leglslaUve  program  to 
effectuate  specialized  housing  for  low-In- 
come, non-family  Individuals — the  adults 
who  have  survived  the  psychologically 
maimed,  unsmiling  childhood  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Pralberg  has  written. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lect.  He  was  a  helplul  senior  to  me  when 
I  became  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  1959  and  I 
have  never  forgotten  how  he  went  out  of 
his  way  to  be  of  assistance  as  I  took  on 
this  new  assignment.  Ben  Jensen  was  a 
man  who  served  his  country  with  com- 
plete devotion.  He  gave  much  to  America 
and  a  grateful  nation  will  cherish  the 
memory  of  this  splendid  patriot.  Those 
of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  call 
him  friend  are  bereft  of  a  sage  counselor 
and  guide. 

Mrs.  Mlnshall  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Ben's  wonderful 
family. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 
REMEMBERS  BRAVE  LITHUANIA 


Februai-y  19,  1970 


THE  HONORABLE  BEN  F.  JENSEN 


HON.  W1LUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OV   OHIO 

IN  THX  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadaw,  Febntarif  17.  1970 

Mr.  BdNSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
great  stalwart  who  serred  his  country 
faithfully  and  well  has  pawed  away,  our 
dear  friend  atid  tonaer  eoUeacue.  Ben  P. 
Jensen. 

Ben  vac  a  hard-flchttnc  man.  coorace- 
ous.  oonadentlous.  tremendoualy  hooest 
In  his  oonrlcttons.  a  man  of  fine  Intel- 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


or    MABTLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
correctly  said  that  "to  understand  the 
past  is  to  understand  the  future."  That 
is  why  history-  is  important,  particularly 
to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  annals  of  history  come  alive  today 
when  we  recall  a  brave  Lithuanian  pwple 
whose  descendant*  are  Americans  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  I  refer  to  the 
more  than  1  million  fine  men  and  women 
whose  forebearers  came  from  Lithuania, 
a  countrj-  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Many  historians  believe  that  the  Lithu- 
anians and  Greeks  are  descended  from 
the  same  early  Aryans.  Seven  hundred 
and  nineteen  years  ago,  and  specifically 
during  February  1251.  Mlndaugas  the 
Great  unified  all  Lithuanian  principali- 
ties into  one  kingdom — thereby  forming 
an  important  new  nation  in  northern 
Europe.  In  the  many  intervening  years, 
and  even  today,  that  anniversary  has  a 
special  flgnlflcance  and  continues  to  be 
celebrated  by  Lithuanians  wherever  they 
may  be.  We.  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  also  take  note  of  that 
momentous  event. 

By  the  15th  century  this  Baltic  nation 
expanded  to  the  Black  Sea  and  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Moscow.  However,  with  the 
passage  of  time  their  fortunes  gradually 
declined  and  unfortunately  Lithuania 
was  completely  taken  over  by  Russia  in 
1795.  However,  the  tndomlUble  spirit  of 
the  proud  Lithuanian  people  could  not 
be  crushed  and  their  natural  desire  for 
freedom  and  Independence  was  not  ex- 
tinguished. So,  on  February  16,  1918,  the 
Lithuanian  National  Council  proclaimed 
the  restoration  of  independoice  from  the 
czar  of  Russia,  and  on  September  22, 
1921.  Lithuania  became  a  full  fledged 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

During  World  War  n,  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  became  a  victim  of  a  conspir- 
acy entered  into  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
Hitler's  Nazi  Germany.  This  once  free 
country  was  invaded  and  occupied  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  Communist  Russia  in 
1940.  Thus,  the  Uberty  of  Its  people  van- 
ished, their  worldly  possessions  taken, 
and  families  were  mercilessly  uprooted 
from  their  ancestral  homes.  This  brutal 
seizure  of  the  land,  the  ruthless  suppres- 
sion of  relldous,  human,  and  political 


rights,  and  the  very  vicious  policies  prac- 
ticed against  the  Lithuanian  people  by 
the  Communists,  cry  out  as  crimes 
against  humanity.  Our  hearts  are  deeply 
touched  by  the  plight  in  which  the  people 
of  Lithuania  found  themselves. 

If  ever  there  was  a  people  that  de- 
served the  tributes  of  mankind,  it  is  the 
Lithuanian  people.  They  are  martyrs  for 
the  cause  of  liberty,  for  they  lost  what  is 
the  most  cherished  of  all  gifts — freedom 
and  national  independence. 

The  subjugation  of  peoples  by  other 
nations  constitutes  a  denial  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  is  contrary  to 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  join  the  liberty-loving  people  in  tak- 
ing full  cognizance  of  the  719th  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  of  Lithuania  and 
the  52d  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Its  Republic  In  the  hope  that 
thereby  they  may  gain  further  courage 
in  their  determination  to  again  achieve 
genuine  freedom  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
become  a  truly  Independent  nation. 


CHICAGO  CONSPIRACY  TRIAL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults of  the  conspiracy  trial  in  Chicago 
lead  me  to  only  one  conclusion — that 
Judge  Julius  Hoffman  is  himself  a  part  ^ 
of  a  conspiracy,  with  the  radical  left,  to  x 
make  a  mockery  of  our  .system  of  justice 
and  to  accelerate  the  polarization  now 
taking  place  across  the  country. 

The  sentencing  of  attorneys  to  4  years 
in  jail,  without  a  trial  by  an  unbiased 
judge  and  jury  is,  I  believe,  a  clear  mis- 
use of  judicial  power  and  clearly  illegal. 
I  am  confident  that  this  sentence  will 
not  stand  up  imder  appellate  scrutiny. 
A  fair  and  orderly  system  of  justice  is 
a  vital  bulwark  of  our  freedoms. 

From  newspaper  accounts  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  the  defense  attorneys 
were  culpable  in  disruptive  outbreaks  in 
the  courtroom. 

The  proper  course  of  action  would  have 
been  to  refer  these  contempt  citations  to 
another  judge  for  trial. 

Rarely  in  the  history  of  our  country 
has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  an  un- 
Uinted  judiciary  to  defend  our  freedoms 
and  to  deal  fairly  even  with  those  who 
would  subvert  those  freedoms. 

The  radical  left  and  the  radical  right 
do  not  believe  that  our  system  of  democ- 
racy can  work.  They  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  dissenters  cannot  get 
a  fair  trial. 

Every  true  liberal,  every  true  conserv- 
ative who  believes  that  our  legal  sys- 
tem— with  all  Its  Imperfections — can 
dispense  justice  must  be  appalled  by 
Judge  Hoffman's  misuse  of  his  judicial 
ofOce. 

I  shall  ur«e  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  Institute  a  study 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Law  dealing  with 
contempt  to  make  certain  that  It  spdls 
out  deariy  a  procedure  that  will  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  dlscraoeful  events  In 
Chicago. 


February  19,  1970 

MINSHALL  ASKS  HELP  FOR  AI4. 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  are  called  upon  to  observe  an 
anniversary  of  independence  In  a  nation 
which  now  suffers  from  a  complete  lack 
of  liberty  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This 
week  the  anniversary  is  the  52d  for  the 
great  people  of  Lithuania. 

On  such  occasions  I  always  arise  with 
a  sorrowful  heart,  because  I  know  that 
the  lip  service  we  pay  to  them  on  this 
floor  has  not  been  followed  by  the  con- 
crete action  which  the  Congress  should 
have  taken  long  ago  to  help  Lithuania 
and  all  other  nations  upon  whom  com- 
munism has  been  Imposed.  Again,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  give  mean- 
ing to  the  words  we  speak — take  action 
on  my  House  Resolution  77,  to  create  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions to  study  peaceful  means  by  which 
we  can  help  restore  self-determination 
to  these  countries — and  take  action  or 
my  House  Congressional  Resolution  59 
calling  on  the  President  to  instruct  our 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  to  demand  that 
the  Soviet  Union  be  required  to  live  up 
to  Charter  obligations  concerning  self- 
determination  for  all  nations.  Let  us  act 
now  for  Lithuania  and  for  every  other 
country  which  is  the  unwilling  victim  of 
Soviet  domination. 

I  am  honored  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  include  with  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  from  the  Lithu- 
anian Christian  Democratic  Union  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
(Prom  the  Lithuanian  Christian  Democratic 

Union  Central  Committee,  Peb.  15,  1970] 
Mbuokansitk 
To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress: 

Pebruary  16,  marks  the  Pitty-Second  An- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  once  an  ancient 
civilization,  whose  roots  reach  to  the  sec- 
ond century  and  Its  kingdom  to  the  thir- 
teenth. On  this  date  In  1918,  the  Uthuanlan 
National  Council  severed  all  existing  political 
ties  with  the  other  countries  and  unani- 
mously proclaimed  Lithuania  independent 
again,  thus  ending  the  123  year  subjugation 
by  Russia.  The  new  RepubUc  obtained  de 
jure  recognition  by  the  United  States  and 
most  other  countries. 

The  Nation's  political  economic  and  social 
record  was  as  distinctive  as  It  was  progres- 
sive. In  1930.  the  elected  Constituent  Assem- 
bly ratified  the  democratic  Constitution  and 
the  Land  Reform  Law,  which  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  poor,  eliminated  the  basis  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  served  as  a 
model  to  other  countries.  The  Industrial  pro- 
duction rose  at  a  rate  of  two  and  one-half 
times  the  world  average,  and  the  progress  In 
the  field  of  education  was  even  greater  than 
the  latter  figure. 

It  la  tragic  therefore,  that  this  anniver- 
sary Is  overshadowed  by  the  brutal  fact  that 
Lithuania  today  bear*  the  heavy  yoke  of 
Communist  imperialism. 

Acting  In  conspiracy  with  the  Nazi  regime, 
the  Soviet  Union  broke  all  treaties  with  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  and  on  June  IS, 
1940    Its    forces    overran    the    territory    of 
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Uthuanla.  Two  days  later,  they  repeated 
their  attaclt  on  Estonia  and  Latvia.  Occupa- 
tion was  followed  by  systematic  terror  and 
violence.  Religious  and  political  persecu- 
tions culminated  In  mass  executions  and  de- 
portations to  the  Siberian  wastelands,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Baltic  peoples 
perished.  These  people  fell  victim  to  the  un- 
speakable cruelties  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Not 
even  babies,  children  and  old  and  the  slclE 
escaped  their  destined  fate  as  slaves.  Their 
only  •crime"  was  their  love  of  their  country 
and  a  desire  to  lead  a  free  and  decent  life. 
Only  a  few  lived  to  tell  the  gruesome  story 
of  degradation  and  Inhumanity  at  the  hands 
of  the  Soviets. 

It  is  difficult  to  poncelve  that  during  the 
present  rise  of  many  former  colonies  to  their 
rightly  deserved  national  independence,  a 
shroud  of  silence  Is  maintained  about  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Soviet  occupied  coun- 
tries. It  Is  also  difficult  to  comprehend  that 
all  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  still  not  rectified,  nor  the  criminal 
punished.  Instead  of  Justice,  the  Kremlin  Is 
still  permitted  to  Indulge  In  International 
rape. 

We,  Lithuanians  In  the  free  world,  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  land  of 
our  ancestors  and  ask  your  support  of  our 
cause.  We  ask  you  to  promote  work  for  peace 
with  Justice  for  all  the  captive  nations,  for 
no  nation  can  be  truly  free  until  all  nations 
are  free. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 
A.  J.  Kasttuutts, 
President,  Central  Committee. 

K.  ALCnCANTAS  PAUnENIS, 

Chairman.  Commission  on  International 
Relations. 


THE  LATE  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB: 
THE  HOUSE  LOSES  A  GENTLE 
MAN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  FSKNSTI.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  California  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  spokesmen.  The  Nation  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  knowledgeable  ex- 
perts on  nationfd  security.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  lost  a  gentle  man. 
And  I  have  lost  a  friend. 

Glen  Lipscomb's  life  was  a  testament 
to  dedicated  service  to  his  fellow  man 
and  his  public  record  of  achievonents 
is  one  to  be  emulated.  The  driving  per- 
sonality which  gave  rise  to  such  an  out- 
standing record  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
his  district,  his  State,  and  his  party. 

My  memory  of  Glen  goes  back  to  his 
first  campaign  for  Congress  when  I  was 
called  upon  to  assist  his  drive  for  a  seat 
in  the  83d  Congress.  To  no  one's  surprise 
the  voters  of  his  district  chose  this  msm 
of  warmth  and  sincerity  as  their  voice 
in  Congress ;  no  one  who  knew  Glen  can 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  choice. 

And  no  one  in  Congress  can  recall 
Glen's  life  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives without  a  twinge  of  wonder  at  how 
one  Member  could  become  so  universally 
revered  by  all  his  colleagues.  There  was 
a  magic  s^MUt  his  relations  with  his  fel- 
low Members  that  is  hard  to  capture  but 
the  essence  of  it  was  in  his  gentleness. 

The  political  and  legislative  world  is 
full  of  moments  that  try  one's  temper 
and  sense  of  fair  play:  ours  is  a  world 
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of  c<nnprcnnise6  on  great  and  small  Is- 
sues about  which  we  have  become  per- 
sonally committed.  It  is  rare  in  such  an 
atomsphere  that  a  gentle  man  remains 
a  gentle  man.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  was 
such  a  man.  That  gentleness  is  what  I 
shall  always  recall  of  the  man  who  called 
me  his  friend. 


POLLUTION  CORRECTION  AND 
CONTROL 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  Nzw  jKBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  HKT.STOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  most  encouraging  to  me  to  hear 
from  many  people  on  the  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  wage  an  all-out  effort 
to  clean  up  our  environment  during  the 
1970's. 

People  from  all  walks  of  life  are  re- 
sponding to  the  call  to  civic  duty  for  they 
realize  the  battle  against  pollution  must 
be  a  combined  effort  of  industries,  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels,  and  importantly 
private  citizens.  I  do  hope  that  we  in 
Congress  will  provide  the  overall  leader- 
ship that  is  so  desp>erately  needed. 

Fortunately,  in  some  areas  people  and 
organizations  are  moving  ahead  on  their 
own  to  constructively  combat  pollution. 
One  key  project  that  is  imderway  is  tb&t 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Green 
Bay.  The  project  is  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Robert  H.  Maier, 
university  vice  chancellor,  and  an  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
January  10,  1970: 
UmvEsamr  or  Wzsconsim-Obxbn  Bat, 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  January  2$,  1970. 
Representative  HXnkt  Helstoski, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  Refxesbntativx  Hklstoski:  I  have 
read  with  great  Interest  the  statement  you 
have  endorsed  which  Is  a  part  of  the  call  to 
have  the  decade  of  the  1970's  designated  as 
the  Environmental  Decade.  I  heartily  sub- 
scribe to  this  effort. 

Because  of  your  Interest  In  environment,  I 
thought  you  might  want  to  be  Informed 
about  the  academic  plan  of  a  new  campus  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  faculty, 
students,  and  administration  of  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wlsconsln-Qreen  Bay  have  joined 
with  citizens  and  educators  from  Wisconsin 
and  other  states  In  developing  an  Inter- 
disciplinary plan  which  has  as  its  academic 
focus — man  In  his  environment.  This  pro- 
gram Is  beginning  to  receive  rather  wide- 
spread recognition. 

Good  luck  In  your  pursuit  of  environ- 
mental problems. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBSKT  H.   BfAIKB. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan.  10, 
1970] 

C0U.ECIANS  Phxparx  To  Battle  PoLLtmoN 
(By  Betty  Brown) 

Green  Bat,  Wis. — ^Where  Scott  Burkhardt 
once  fished,  he  now  goes  to  college.  The 
campus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  new 
unit  here  fronts  on  the  bay  shore  where  Mr. 
Burkhardt,  a  university  senior,  roamed  as  a 
small  boy. 

But  that  shore  and  the  waters  of  the  bay 
have  changed  considerably  In  Mr.  Burk- 
bardt's  lifetime.  Now  he  cant  flah  In  the 
murky  bay  waters,  polluted  by  siilflte  wastes 
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from  nearby  p«per  mills.  Ljwt  summer  In 
an  independent  research  project  under  bis 
university's  auspices.  Mr.  Burkhardt  studied 
tbe  ominous  chemistry  of  the  bay.   j 

The  pollution  concerns  not  only  Mr.  Burk- 
bardt  and  other  bay  areas  realdenu  It  Is  the 
major  target  of  programs  offered  at  the  Oreen 
Bay  campus,  officially  opened  last  fall  UW- 
OB  alms  to  provide  broad  studies  centered 
on  man's  use  and  misuse  of  his  environment. 
The  university  Is  divided  into  four  colleges, 
each  based  on  an  aspect  or  "theme"  of  en- 
vironment. The  College  of  Environmental 
Sclence«  Is  concerned  with  the  natural  en- 
vironment, the  College  of  Community  Sci- 
ences with  the  social,  or  man-made  environ- 
ment. The  College  of  Human  Biology  focuses 
on  human  adaptability,  and  the  College  of 
Creative  Communication  on  human  identity. 
A  fifth  unit,  the  School  of  Professional  Stud- 
ies, offers  students  the  chance  to  learn  how 
to  apply  the  liberal-arts  studies  they  have 
taken  In  one  or  more  of  the  theme  colleges. 

UW-GB  students  choose  Interdlsclpimary 
"concentrations"  rather  than  a  traditional 
major  representing  a  separate  field. 

A  series  of  all-university  seminars,  taken 
for  credit  each  year  and  required  of  all  stu- 
dents, helps  relate  classroom  learning  to  the 
world  around  thetn. 

These  seminars  may  range  In  size  and  ap- 
proach from  a  lecture-dlacusslon  group  of 
200  who  puzzle  over  "The  Crisis  in  Oom- 
munlcatlon"  to  an  individual  research  proj- 
ect at  city  hall  or  a  three-week  stay  In 
London^-on  the  January-  schedule  for  one 
group  of  students. 

Hundreds  of  Individuals  of  the  northeast- 
em  Wisconsin  region  have  been  given  a  role 
In  university  affairs.  Community  leaders,  who 
originally  convinced  the  state  Legislature  of 
the  need  for  a  degree-granting  campus  at 
Green  Bay.  continue  to  serve  on  advisory 
committees  and  as  "community  lecturers." 

Bdward  W  Weldner.  17W-OB  chancellor, 
explains  what's  behind  bis  institution's  pro- 
grams. 

"Problems  of  the  natural  and  social  en- 
vironment face  us  wherever  we  turn."  he 
says.  "Urbanization,  racial  confrontation, 
p>opulatlon  explosion,  hot  and  cold  wars, 
transportation,  automation,  pollution  of  air 
and  water  supplies,  the  rapid  depletion  of 
fossil  fuels — all  grow  from  man's  use  of  his 
environment,  from  his  perception  of  his  place 
in  the  order  of  living  things,  or  from  inter- 
actions among  men.  They  are  so  serious  aa 
to  threaten  the  existence  of  life  on  our 
planet. 

"Yet  too  often  in  the  past  we  have  tried 
to  attack  them  as  separate  problems  with 
unrelated  solutions."  Chancellor  Weldner 
oontlnuee,  "We  have  sought  to  study  them 
from  the  narrow  viewpoint  of  one  discipline 
or  group  of  disciplines,  rather  than  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  ecologlst.  who  looks  at 
man  in   the  context  of  a  worldwide  system 

of  relationships  and  interactions."      

However,  the  new  curriculum  at  UW-OB 
Is  not  intended  to  educate  environmental 
technicians. 

"Rather,  we  are  trying  to  see  to  It  that 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Green  Bay  have  a  keen  appreclaUon  of  the 
problem-solving  role  of  their  chosen  fields 
of  work. "  Chancellor  Weldner  comments 

I  commend  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  University  of  Wlsconsln-Green 
Bay  for  their  excellent  work  In  the  field 
of  pollution  correction  and  control. 
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tlon  of  the  professional  lobbyists  for  their 
associations  as  it  relates  to  the  recent 
veto  of  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  and 
the  sustaining  of  the  veto  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Last  week  I  received  a  very  fine  letter 
from  a  responsible  teacher  in  my  district, 
and  I  am  quoting  a  portion  of  this  letter 
for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  as  well 
as  other  persons  who  may  have  occasion 
to  read  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
letter  follows : 
Hon.  Sajcijxl  L.  Dzvinb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  Ma.  DcviNs:  Aa  a  teacher  I  wish  to 
commend  you  for  your  support  of  the  presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  HKW  appropriation  bill. 
This  should  force  a  re-evaluation  of  govern- 
ment spending  in  education. 

I  find  myself  In  a  position  to  observe  the 
monumental  inequities  of  such  spending,  this 
year,  as  a  locally  funded  .  .  .  spedalUt  as- 
signed to  two  schools  (one  Inner-clty  and 
one  suburban)  In  the  Columbus  school  sya- 
tem.  I  have  at  first  hand,  seen  dozens  of 
cartons  of  materials  delivered  to  the  federally 
funded  .  .  .  teacher  which  have  never  been 
removed  from  the  shelves.  She  cannot  pos- 
sibly use  all  of  It. 

I  have  purchased  from  my  own  personal 
funds  many  teaching  materials  for  use  In  my 
suburban  school  because  we  were  so  severely 
limited  in  our  budget  for  setung  up  this  new 
program.  And  this  over-supply  it  Is  not 
permitted  to  be  borrowed  from  the  (so- 
called)  disadvantaged  school. 

Why  cannot  federal  education  funds  be  ad- 
ministered locally  so  that  such  condltlona 
will  not  continue  to  exist?  .  .  . 
Sincerely, 

(Name  withheld). 
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THOU  SHALT  NOT  ABUSE 
THE  EARTH" 


HEW  VETO 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  edu- 
cators and  administrators  take  the  pool- 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NSW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
structive oil  leakage  in  the  water  off 
Sajita  Barbara,  Calif.,  ought  to  serve  as 
a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  harmful 
role  the  Federal  Government  can  play 
in  acting  upon  the  Nation's  environment. 
For,  it  was  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior which  permitted  oil  companies  to 
commence  the  drilling  that  has  caused  so 
many  problems  for  the  residents  and 
natural  resources  of  that  area.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris Udall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
responsible  for  that  decision,  has  called 
his  error  "a  conservation  Bay  of  Pigs." 
'  Ross  Macdonald  and  Robert  Easton 
have  written  an  interesting  accoimt  of 
the  events  surrounding  the  catastrophe. 
My  colleagues  might  take  notice  of  this 
example  of  local  initiative  which  I  be- 
lieve may  be  a  prototype  for  future  pro- 
tests against  technological  iimovations 
endangering  our  country's  beauty,  its 
wildlife  and.  at  times,  even  its  food.  It 
follows: 
SaJfTA  BAkBaaANS  Cm  an    11th  CoMifAMO- 

mzkt:     "THOU    Shalt    Not    Abubb    thk 

Eakth" 
(By   Roaa   Macdonald   and   Robert   BaatoD) 

Santa  BAasAAA,  C*ur. — Life  In  Santa  Bar- 
bara today  la  aomewbat  reminiscent  of  clvU- 
lan  Ufa  In  a  war  kum.  Wban  oU  from  a 


blown-out  offshore  well  flooded  the  city's 
beaches  early  this  year,  many  residents  were 
reminded  of  the  oil  from  torpeoded  tankers 
that  came  ashore  on  the  East  Coaat  In  the 
forties.  Others  were  reminded  of  the  Torrey 
Canyon  disaster  of  March,  1967.  which  devas- 
tated the  coast  of  Cornwall.  England,  with 
oil  from  a  grounded  tanker.  But  Cornwall's 
case  stemmed  from  a  single  accident.  Santa 
Barbara's  predicament  U  continuing— It  Uvea 
under  constant  threat  of  further  oleaginous 
Invasion  from  the  sea. 

And  what  happens  out  there,  oU-wlse.  on 
the  conUnental  shelf  off  Santa  Barbara  is 
beyond  the  control  of  local  citizens.  That  Is 
largely  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  because  of  Government  secrecy  It 
Is  difficult  to  get  hard  Information. 

What  citizens  are  afraid  of  Is  that,  when 
the  chips  are  down,  Santa  Barbara  will  be 
sacrificed  to  the  Government's  appetite  for 
oU  revenue  and  lU  long-term  policy  of  fav- 
oring the  oil  Industry  at  the  expense  of 
everyone  else. 

The  sacrifice  seems  to  be  proceeding.  OU 
la  stUl  leaking  into  the  Sxnta  Barbara  Chan- 
nel as  a  result  of  the  Jan.  28  blowout,  though 
at  a  reduced  rate.  As  wind  and  tide  deter- 
mine. It  revlslU  local  beaches  and  reblack- 
ena  the  harbor.  Beach  users  equip  them- 
selves with  special  shoes  or  a  can  of  cleaning 
fluid.  Such  sports  as  boating,  fishing  and 
bird-watching  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 
The  tourist  trade  has  fallen  off  sharply.  At 
noon  on  Sunday  of  the  Labor  Day  weekend 
not  a  single  swimmer  could  be  seen  In  the 
ocean  off  East  Beach,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  popular  public  beaches  In  California. 
The  oil  industry  has  denied  or  minimized 
theae  continuing  effects  of  the  continuing 
spill.  Union  Oil's  company  magazine  re- 
cenUy  proclaimed  that  "Santa  Barbara's 
beaches  are  back  to  normal."  An  American 
Petroleum  Institute  official,  Kerryn  King,  did 
admit  that  he  saw  some  oU  In  a  helicopter 
tour  of  the  beaches  on  Labor  Day.  But  he 
Insisted  that  it  came  from  "natural  oil  seep- 
age rather  than  from  the  leak  in  the  area 
of  Union  Company's  Platform  A"  (the  desig- 
nation of  the  drilling  operation  five  and  a 
half  mllea  offshore  where  the  blowout 
occurred). 

Actually,  as  the  SanU  Barbara  News-Press 
pointed  out  on  Sept.  3.  "all  Santa  Barbara 
County  beaches — and  some  (nearby)  Ven- 
tura Coimty  beaches — are  vulnerable  to  oil 
pollution  from  time  to  time  from  leakage  In 
the  Platform  A  area."  Yet  In  this  same  area, 
within  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  Platform 
A,  the  Sun  Oil  Company  was  planning  last 
month  to  install  another  platform,  200  feet 
high  (the  average  height),  with  a  capacity 
of  60  wells. 

(Original  Department  of  the  Interior  plana 
for  the  Santa  Barabara  Channel  resulted  In 
the  leasing  of  71  tracts,  each  tract  capable 
of  containing  one  or  more  such  platforms,  or 
comparable  subsurface  or  bottom  Installa- 
tions— each  platform  capable  of  drilling  and 
servicing  60  wells.  The  potential  total  Is  thua 
over  4.000  off-shore  wells  In  the  past,  accord- 
ing to  Interior  Department  statistics,  a  blow- 
out rate  of  2.5  per  thousand  wells  has  held 
true.  Over  the  next  few  years,  If  Government 
and  Industry  persist  In  their  plans  for  a 
forest  of  oil  Installations  In  the  channel. 
Santa  Barbara  can  anticipate  perhaps  10 
repetitions  of  the  Jan.  28  blowout.) 

A  blowout,  according  to  Webster's,  ts  "an 
imoontrolled  eruption  of  an  oU  or  gas  well 
due  to  excessive  natural  pressure."  It  Is  like 
a  tap  which  you  can't  turn  off.  As  Robert  R. 
Curry,  a  geologist  and  geophjrslclst.  explained 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  on  water 
poUutlon,  blowouts  occur  most  commonly 
during  the  drilling  or  completion  of  an  oil 
weU.  When  the  pressures  In  the  drUl  hole 
from  above  are  less  than  the  pressures  on  the 
oll-bearlng  straU  l>elow.  oil  and  gas  can 
erupt  with  terrlflc  force. 

This  la  what  happened  In  the  blowout  at 
PUtform  A.  acconllng  to  the  official  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  report.  In  the  process  of 
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pulling  up  the  drill  pipe  from  a  total  depth 
of  3,479  feet,  the  drillers  lost  control  of  the 
pressures  from  below.  These  are  ordinarily 
balanced  from  above  by  the  weight  of  "drill- 
ing mud,"  a  chemical  fluid  of  high  specific 
gravity  which  fills  the  hole  as  It  Is  drilled. 
But  when  this  balance  was  disrupted.  drUl- 
Ing  mud  and  gas  began  to  pour  out  of  the 
top  of  the  well. 

"The  rig  crew."  the  official  report  con- 
tinues, "made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  flow.  Within  a  few  minutes  It  was  de- 
cided to  drop  the  drill  pipe  In  the  hole  and 
close  the  blind  rams  on  the  blowout  pre- 
venter I  a  hydrauUcally  operated  valve  device 
which  closes  and  plugs  the  top  of  the  bole]. 
This  action  effectively  controlled  the  flow  of 
mud  and  gas  from  the  casing  of  the  weU." 
Unfortunately,  the  casing  went  down  only 
238  feet  below  the  ocean  floor.  Gas  and  oil 
from  a  much  deeper  level  forced  their  way  up 
outside  this  casing  and  through  the  flssures 
In  the  ocean  floor.  "Soon  after  flow  from  the 
wellhead  was  contained,  gas  and  some  oil 
began  to  boll  up  through  the  water  near  the 
platform,"  said  the  report.  Now  the  well  was 
completely  out  of  control,  or  "wild."  as  the 
oil  men  say. 

When  the  well  on  Platform  A  blew  out, 
according  to  a  worker  on  the  platform,  a  Jet 
of  gas  and  drilling  mud  rose  over  100  feet  in 
the  air.  The  following  day.  when  newsmen 
first  went  out,  the  sea  around  the  platform 
was  thickly  covered  with  crude  oil  bubbling 
with  gas. 

Drilling  and  ptunplng  continued  from 
floating  rigs  and  from  fixed  platforms  nearby. 
A  Union  Oil  vice  president  assured  the  city 
fathers  that  the  spill  would  be  capped  and 
imder  control  within  24  hours. 

Once  started,  a  major  spill  tends  to  go  on 
for  a  while.  A  recent  gas  blowout  off  the  Aus- 
tralian coast  ran  for  a  month  before  the 
Houston  wild-well  control  specialist.  Red 
Adair,  got  It  capped.  At  Platform  A,  the  up- 
surge of  oil  and  gas  through  the  fragmented 
and  fissured  ocean  floor  had  rendered  tiseless 
all  the  regular  safety  devices,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment reported.  Apparently  the  only  way 
to  stop  It  was  to  get  together  enough  drilling 
mud  and  cement  to  fill  the  hole  and  once 
again  balance  the  tremendous  pressure  from 
below.  To  gather  the  necessary  thousands  of 
tons  of  material  would  take  some  days. 

Meanwhile,  the  crude  oil  was  surging  up 
Into  the  channel  and  spreading  over  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles.  As  with  everything 
else  concerning  the  spill,  there  were  and  are 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  amount  of 
oil  spilled.  Union  Oil's  initially  quoted  esti- 
mate of  5.000  barrels  a  day  was  later  with- 
drawn, and  lowered  to  500  barrels  a  day.  A 
scientist  with  General  Research  Corporation. 
Alan  A.  Allen,  who  Inspected  the  channel  ev- 
ery day  from  the  air,  estimated  the  mini- 
mum flow  at  6,000  barrels  a  day.  or  over  2.- 
000.000  gallons  In  the  10>^  days  before  the 
well  was  plugged. 

During  the  first  five  days  the  wind  favored 
Santa  Barbara  and  kept  the  oil  off  Its 
beaches,  though  a  mile  of  beach  to  the  south 
was  heavily  tarred.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  Hlckel  overflew  the  channel  and  re- 
quested the  oil  companies  to  suspend  drill- 
ing operations.  But  the  following  day.  In 
a  curious  display  of  uncertainty  and  bad  tim- 
ing, be  suspended  the  suspension  and  told 
them  they  could  resume  drilling. 

That  was  a  blue  Monday.  The  wind 
changed,  and  the  oil  surged  onto  the  white 
beaches.  It  entered  the  harbor,  which  Is  for 
many  the  living  heart  of  the  area,  and  black- 
ened the  hulls  of  nearly  800  boats.  Yachts- 
men and  fishermen  stood  on  the  pier  and 
watched  the  blackness  take  It  all.  Some  of 
them  were  crying. 

They  seemed  to  feel  that  something  beau- 
tiful had  been  destroyed.  The  worst  of  It 
was  that  the  horror  kept  recurring,  and  the 
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oil  came  In  on  nearly  every  tide  for  weeks 
and  months.  The  boats  had  to  be  cleaned 
and  re-cleaned.  Some  of  the  glass  hulls  whose 
gel  surfaces  were  impregnated  with  oil  could 
be  restored  only  with  great  dlffictilty  and  at 
great  expense. 

After  the  well  had  been  plugged,  we  asked 
an  oil  geologist  (who  Insisted  on  anonymity) 
how  he  accounted  for  the  continuing  leakage 
around  It.  He  reasoned  that  the  Union  OU 
hole,  now  plugged,  had  connected  two  pools 
of  oil,  one  at  a  depth  of  more  than  3,000 
feet,  the  other  at  two  or  three  hundred.  High 
pressure  in  the  deep  pool  had  forced  oil  up 
through  and  around  the  uncased  walls  of 
the  plugged  hole,  and  pressurized  the  shallow 
pool,  on  from  the  shallow  i>ooI,  he  believed, 
was  bleeding  up  through  the  flsstires  and 
loose  sand  of  the  ocean  floor  and  rising  to 
the  surface. 

Making  an  aerial  survey  of  the  channel,  we 
circled  Platform  A,  and  could  see  oil  welling 
up  In  multiple  leaks  along  an  east-west  front 
of  about  a  thousand  feet.  Wherever  we  flew 
In  the  channel  we  saw  oil.  Anacapa  Island, 
a  national  monument  and  wildlife  sanctu- 
ary, was  completely  surrounded  with  the 
stuff.  Along  43  miles  of  mainland  beaches 
south  of  Santa  Barbara  the  high-tide  line 
was  thickly  marked  In  black.  (Eventually 
the  oil  slick  spread  over  200  miles  and  af- 
fected the  coast  as  far  south  as  the  Mexican 
border. ) 

The  only  living  things  visible  on  the  beach- 
es were  oil-damaged  birds  and  the  Union 
Oil  clean-up  crews.  The  latter  had  an  unen- 
viable job,  because  their  work  was  never 
finished.  They  would  clean  a  patch  of  beach 
with  their  heavy  equipment,  trucking  away 
or  burjrlng  or  burning  the  tarry  debris.  Then 
the  tides  would  come  In,  bringing  more  oil, 
uncovering  burled  tar,  rendering  the  beaches 
again  imusable. 

Flying  over  Santa  Barbara  Harbor,  we 
could  see  another  exercise  In  futility.  Hot- 
water  sprayers  were  being  used  to  clean  the 
rocks  and  seawalls.  The  softened  oil  would 
run  down  Into  the  water  and  then  come 
back  in  to  give  the  Intertldal  life  another 
bath  of  oil — provided  they  had  survived  the 
hot-water  spray. 

Oil  blowouts  are  much  more  common  than 
is  generally  realized.  During  1968  alone,  wild- 
well  expert  Adair  was  called  In  to  control 
40  blowouts,  worldwide.  11  of  which  were 
offshore.  When  the  Adair  company  was 
brought  In  on  the  Santa  Barbara  spill,  one  of 
the  employes  reported  that  "blowouts  have 
become  so  common  In  the  offshore  flelds  of 
Loulsana  that  they  scarcely  rate  notice  In 
the  newspapers."  In  this  connection.  Geolo- 
gist Robert  R.  Curry  had  warned  the  U.S. 
Senate  subcommittee:  "Santa  Barbara  off- 
shore exploration  and  production  could  yield 
a  higher  frequency  of  spills  related  to  blow- 
outs than  In  the  Gulf  Coast  because  of  Santa 
Barbara's  deeper  water,  greater  density  of 
faults  and  flssures,  greater  tectonic  activity, 
and  paucity  of  subsurface  geologic  knowl- 
edge." 

Even  If  the  city  should  be  preternaturally 
lucky  and  have  no  further  blowouts.  It  faces 
an  alarming  future.  This  is  earthquake  coun- 
try. In  the  summer  of  1968,  University  of 
California  scientists  reported  66  earthquakes 
epicentered  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
Geologists  have  repeatedly  warned  of  the 
danger  of  earthquake  ruptures  or  tidal  waves 
releasing  undreamed  of  spills  of  crude  oil. 
Arthur  L.  Sylvester  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia recalled  an  1812  tidal  wave  In  the 
channel  which  reached  the  height  of  50  feet. 
"One  big  quake,"  added  Curry  " — and  one  Is 
coming — and  we  might  have  to  write  off  the 
Southern  California  coast  as  a  total  loss  for 
decades  thereafter." 

Too  bad,  the  Department  of  Interior  says, 
In  effect,  as  It  authorizes  more  platforms 
and  further  drilling.  Perhaps  we  should  not 
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have  sold  leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel— former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  now  admits  that  it  was  a  se- 
rious mistake,  "a  conservation  Bay  of  Pigs" — 
but  once  done  the  mistake  cannot  be  un- 
done. The  oil  companies  own  the  leases,  says 
the  Department  of  Interior,  and  It  would  be 
uneconomic  to  buy  them  back.  But  we'll 
protect  Santa  Barbara  by  tightening  up  the 
drilUng  regulations. 

Unfortunately,  as  Santa  Barbarans  know, 
their  earthquake-faulted  channel  does  not 
always  obey  Government  regulations.  They 
see  their  environment  and  ecology  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  "Hiey  are  determined 
to  resist  this,  even  If  it  means,  as  it  does, 
changing  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  resistance  movement  has  radicalized 
the  community.  Mlltlant  citizens  have  sat 
down  In  front  of  oil  trucks,  picketed  their 
oll-tlnged  chamber  of  commerce,  and  per- 
suaded their  county  supervisors  and  city 
council  to  obey  an  "eleventh  command- 
ment." This  commandment,  according  to  its 
author,  the  Santa  Barbara  historian.  Rod- 
erick Nash,  Is  "an  extension  of  ethics  to 
include  man's  relationship  to  his  environ- 
ment: Thou  shall  not  abuse  the  earth." 

Nash  presented  his  eleventh  command- 
ment in  a  lay  sermon.  It  gave  the  aroused 
community  an  Ideology'  and  a  creed,  and  at- 
tracted national  attention. 

Concerned  people  throughout  the  country 
have  become  aware  that  the  Santa  Barbara 
spin  and  Its  aftermath  are  setting  a  national 
precedent  for  good  or  ill.  George  B.  Hartzog 
Jr.,  director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
said:  "In  the  recent  disastrous  oil  incident 
at  Santa  Barbara,  the  wide  acceptance  of  the 
Idea  that  the  ecological  consequences  far 
outweighed  the  economic  implications  sug- 
gests that  ecology  has  finally  achieved  cur- 
rency." 

The  stakes  are  high,  both  locally  and  na- 
tionally. The  Santa  Barbara  environment 
with  Its  public  beaches  and  parks,  Its  civil- 
ized amenities  and  its  natural  attractions, 
has  some  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  natural 
resource.  Two  of  the  offshore  islands  are 
national  monuments,  and  five  of  them  have 
been  proposed  for  Inclusion  In  a  new  na- 
tional park.  Bills  to  create  this  park,  and, 
complementing  It.  a  channel  marine  sanc- 
tuary and  undersea  wilderness  area,  have 
been  Introduced  In  Congress.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  annually  have  been  ac- 
customed to  vise  the  chazmel  and  Its  shores 
for  swimming,  boating,  flshlng,  blrd-watch- 
Ing  and  sklndlvlng. 

Over  against  these  people  and  their  In- 
terests, and  over  against  Santa  Barbara  and 
Its  sister  communities,  is  balanced  the  rath- 
er large  fact  that  the  channel  happens  to 
cover  one  of  the  richest  oil  fields  In  the 
world,  adjacent  to  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  oil-hungry  markets  In  the  world.  With 
Its  superabundance  of  automobiles.  Indus- 
trial complexes  and  airports.  California 
probably  uses  more  gasoUne  and  oil  per 
capita  than  any  other  comparable  area. 

It  Is  also  an  oU-produclng  and  oll-reflnlng 
state,  and  one  In  which  the  oil  Industry  has 
great  economic  and  political  power.  Oil  has 
been  pumped  out  of  the  ground  near  Santa 
Barbara  since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
On  the  beach  and  tldelands  off  the  nearby 
town  of  Summerland,  the  state  government 
Is  still  spending  scores  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars cleaning  up  the  filth  and  wreckage  left 
In  the  wake  of  an  oil  strike  which  occurred 
before  World  War  I. 

The  first  major  modern  breach  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  "sanctuary"  occurred 
In  the  early  nineteen-fifties,  when  the  State 
of  California  opened  to  leasing  some  of  the 
offshore  tldelands  it  controls.  These  state 
tldelands  extend  offshore  to  the  three-mile 
limit;  the  Federal  Government  controls  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  25-mlle-wide  channel;  lo- 
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eal  governments  have  no  Jurisdiction  In  the 
channel,  as  a  seagoing  local  Judge  learned 
whea  he  was  sprayed  with  a  hose  (or  ven- 
curing  too  near  lo  Platlorm  A. 

Partly  because  they  were  drilled  In  shallow 
water  and  more  stable  rormations.  and  partly 
because  Calllornla  state  drllUng  regulations 
were  tougher  than  Federal,  the  oil  wells  in 
the  state  Udelands  have  caused  no  major 
spills.  State  leases  are  in  any  caa«  a  diminish- 
ing threat  Their  oil  Is  almoat  exhausted 
Their  wells  are  being  phased  out,  and  the 
platXorms  will  be  removed. 

Their  very  presence,  of  course,  encouraged 
offshore  exploration  (or  oil  In  Federal  wa- 
ters— exploration  which  apparently  located 
an  Immensely  rich  oil  pool.  The  proapect 
that  this  pool  might  be  drained  by  the  wells 
in  the  state  tldelands  was  one  reason  the 
Federal  Government  decided  to  open  up  the 
offshore  field  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 
The  oil  cumi^nies  which  explored  the 
channel  field  have  not  released  eatlmatee 
of  the  oil  reserves  they  found.  Some  ob- 
servers think  It  IS  at  least  as  rich  as  the  bil- 
lion-barrel Ventura  Avenue  field  on  the 
mainland  of  neighboring  Ventura  County. 
At  current  prices,  each  barrel  pumped  is 
worth  about  $3.50  at  the  wellhead.  The  oil 
companies'  judg-nent  of  th«  value  of  the  field 
can  best  be  measured  by  the  approximate 
$100  million  they  spent  on  exploratory  de- 
velopment before  Feb.  6,  1968.  when  they 
pald  the  Federal  Oovemment  $603;204,284.  a 
record  sum  surpassed  only  by  the  recent 
lease  auction  In  Alaska.  The  United  States 
Treasury  Is  being  paid  additional  royalties 
at  the  rate  of  one-sixth  field  price  a  barrel 
of  oil  produced,  and  is  looking  forward  tf 
receiving  more. 

Both  government  and  Industry  take  the  po- 
sition that  oil  production  and  local  environ- 
mental values  can  be  made  compatible 
Santa  Barbara  and  its  allies,  nationwide. 
take  the  position  that  here,  if  anywhere,  oil 
and  environmental  values  are  incompatible. 
So  the  battle  lines  have  been  drawn. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  for  the  people  of 
Santa  Barbara  to  take  a  stand.  Supervisor 
George  Clyde,  the  impassioned  and  scholarly 
Santa  Barbara  County  offldal  who  has  fought 
the  oU  invasion  most  effectively,  recently  ad- 
mitted that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  should 
have  taken  a  stronger  antioll  position  prior 
to  the  fall  of  1987.  It  was  then  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  abandoned  its  long- 
term  policy  of  protecting  the  channel  and 
announced  its  intention  of  eelllng  oil  leases 
there. 

Encouraged  by  a  cltlaan  protaat  led  by 
Fred  £lssler  of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Super- 
visors took  some  delaying  action.  They  asked 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  to  give 
some  time  for  study.  Udall  granted  45  days, 
tmt  was  under  Budget  Bureau  preasure  and 
impatient  of  further  delay.  As  the  Super- 
visors' were  sUli  trying  to  persuade  the  Oov- 
emment to  grant  them  a  public  hearing, 
the  first  oil  platform  was  at  se*  and  on  lu 
way  to  the  channel. 

Bssler  Is  a  tall,  raw-boned  Santa  Barbara 
high  school  teacher.  As  a  national  director 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  he  had  corresponded  with 
Secretary  Udall  while  the  latter  prepared  to 
make  his  decision  on  the  fate  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  Afterward.  Eiasler  revealed 
how  the  Secretary  and  his  aides  arrived  at 
their  decision. 

Elssler  produced  copies  of  two  memos  writ- 
ten by  Stanley  A  Cain,  a  botanist  and  ecolo- 
glst  who  was  Udall's  assistant  secretary  for 
fish,  wildlife  and  parks  Cain's  flrvt  memo 
(Aug.  7,  10971  argued  in  favor  of  making 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary. But  within  a  few  days,  after  discus- 
sions wltti  the  Budget  Bureau  and  with  J. 
Cordell  Moore,  Udall's  assistant  secretary  in 
charge  of  mineral  resources,  Cain  went  over 
to  the  other  side. 
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The  overriding  consideration  appears  to 
have  been  financial.  Lease  money  from  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  would  help  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  Cain's  second  memo  indi- 
cate* that  the  decision  was  made  in  favor 
of  oil  platforms  in  the  channel  with  little 
or  no  concern  for  the  local  consequences. 
He  wrote,  for  example,  that  the  platforms 
would  stand  at  least  five  miles  offshore,  and 
that  this  "would  certainly  reduce  platform 
visibility  from  land  to  negllbllity"  The  oil 
rigs,  as  Santa  Barbara  quickly  learned,  are 
about  as  high  and  approximately  as  invisible 
as  20-story  skyscrapers. 

The  attitude  of  the  Interior  Department 
bureaucracy  was  typified  by  one  of  Its  higher 
officials,  Eugene  W.  Standley.  who  success- 
fully opposed  the  request  for  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  grounds  that  it  would  "stir  up 
the  natives."  Standley,  by  a  kind  of  poetic 
Justice,  was  placed  in  charge  of  channel  oil 
operations  after  the  Jan.  28  disaster. 

One  of  the  stlrred-up  native*  wa*  an  artist 
named  James  Bottocus.  He  had  first  cam- 
paigned against  the  oil  platforms  because 
they  spoiled  the  view  He  went  into  high 
gear  when  the  spill  occurred,  saying  to  his 
friend  and  boa*.  Ifarvin  H.  Stuart:  "We've 
got  to  get  oil  out  I" 

Stuart,  who  is  a  public  relations  expert, 
said:  "That's  it  I  OOOI  We'll  call  It  GOO,  for 
'get  oil  out'." 

Bottoms  and  Stuart  made  plans  for  a  mass 
organization  named  GOO.  They  enlisted  for- 
mer State  Senator  Al  Welngand,  who  as- 
sumed active  leadership  of  GOO.  At  a  public 
rally  on  the  beach,  Welngand  attacked  the 
Government  (or  selling  out  Santa  Barbara. 
He  reminded  txls  hearers  of  a  time,  several 
years  before,  when  he  had  flown  over  the 
channel  with  Secretary  Udall  and  they  had 
talked  about  creating  a  Channel  Islands 
National  Park.  Udall  promised  to  protect  the 
channel  against  oil  pollution.  "No  oil  le<ues 
will  be  granted."  he  said,  "except  under  con- 
ditions that  will  protect  your  environment." 
The  hopes  of  the  oppoaltion  got  a  lift  on 
&<arch  21.  when  President  Nixon  visited  the 
dty.  Conceivably  the  President  had  read  a 
letter  sent  to  him  by  a  serlous-mlnded 
Santa  Barbara  boy,  aged  14: 

"Because  of  my  age  I  am  disqtiallfled  from 
voting  for  those  public  officials  who  oould 
best  represent  my  future  needs:  to  wit: 
fresh  air,  a  place  to  grow,  sweet  water  to 
drink,  and  perhaps  a  consideration  for  prog- 
eny of  my  own  .  .  .  Santa  Barbara,  in  fact 
any  aeaalde  city,  must  be  considered  as  a 
pUoe  of  the  future  for  all  of  us,  not  none 
of  us." 

The  President  landed  by  helicopter  on  the 
specially  cleaned  beach  and  got  his  feet 
wet  in  the  oily  eurf.  Thousands  of  citizens, 
kept  at  a  rtlitanre  by  stringent  security 
measures,  chanted:  "Get  Oil  Out  I"  and  dis- 
played such  signs  as  "Visit  Santa  Barbara's 
Dead  Sea:  A  Project  of  Tour  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." Informed  by  Mayor  Gerald  Fire- 
stone that  the  city  was  opposed  to  all  drill- 
ing in  the  channel,  Mr.  Nixon  replied  that 
be  could  understand  that  point  of  view,  and 
later  said  publicly:  "I  shall,  of  course,  con- 
sider this  proposal." 

The  President  Is  presumably  still  consider- 
ing It.  As  the  spill  continued  and  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  governments  watched  (rocn  a 
distance,  this  conservative  conununity, 
which  had  voted  solid  majorities  to  both 
President  Nixon  and  Governor  Reagan,  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  political  restlessness. 
One  source  of  dikcontent  was  the  condition 
of  Steams  Wharf,  a  city-owned  structure 
that  for  nearly  100  years  had  been  a  shipping 
base  and  a  tourist  center.  The  wharf  had 
been  leased  by  the  city  to  a  company  headed 
by  restaurant  owner  George  V.  Csstagnola 
and  It  was  being  used  as  a  service  facility 
(or  the  offshore  dl  wells.  Night  and  day,  lu 
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ancient  timbers  groaned  and  rattled  under 
the  wheels  of  company  trucks. 

On  Easter  Sunday  a  mass  meeting  of  per- 
haps a  thousand  people,  young  and  old, 
was  held  on  the  beach  near  the  foot  of 
Steams  Wharf.  A  number  of  citizens  spoke. 
"Other  Americans  may  not  realize  It  but  we 
are  fighting  their  battles  too"  (conserva- 
tionist W.  H.  Ferry).  "To  expel  the  invaders 
we  must  act  now  and  vigorously,  or  our 
unique  ecological  syndrome  will  disappear, 
nnii  Santa  Barbara  will  become  a  aecond- 
rate  town"  (Dr.  Thomas  Bouchard,  profes- 
sor of  psychology) .  "It  Is  naked  power  which 
pUoes  man  second  In  Importance.  Tills  I  be- 
lieve Is  Immoral"  (Bishop  C.  Edward 
Crowther).  'We  need  a  new  politics — the 
politics  of  ecology — baaed  on  reverence  for 
the  land  and  reverence  for  man"  (Fred 
Bissler).  "What  we  need  is  an  environ- 
mentAl-rights  movement  along  with  a  civtl- 
rights  movement.  The  chief  obstacles  to  cor- 
rective action  are  apathy  of  citizens  and 
the  fantastic  intertwining  of  the  oil  indus- 
try with  nearly  all  aspects  of  our  society" 
(Dr.  Norman  K  Sanders,  professor  of  geog- 
raphy and  environmental  science). 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  nearly  half 
the  crowd,  spurred  on  by  more  militant 
speakers,  marched  out  onto  Steams  Wharf 
and  took  peaceful  possession  of  the  oil 
facilities.  Among  them  were  Macdonald,  the 
co-author  of  this  article,  and  his  wife,  carry- 
ing home-made  signs :  "Ban  the  Blob,"  "Let's 
Lose  the  Ooze  "  Exhilaration  was  tempered 
by  the  fear  that  violence  could  erupt.  The 
fear  was  heightened  when  a  large  truck 
loaded  with  new  oil  caslngk  rolled  out  onto 
the  wharf  behind  us. 

A  number  of  young  people  led  by  a  na- 
tionally known  scholar  sat  down  in  front 
of  the  truck  and  forced  it  to  stop.  The  driver 
climbed  down  from  hU  cab  and  picked  up 
a  piece  of  iron  for  use  as  a  weapon.  Then 
he  changed  his  mind  and  dropped  it.  The 
bloodless  confrontation  was  kept  that  way 
by  local  policemen,  who  ordered  the  driver 
to  back  his  truck  off  the  wharf. 

The  symixjlic  victory  was  followed  up  by 
a  group  of  74  citizens,  headed  by  a  politically 
conservative  painting  contractor  named 
John  Schaaf,  and  Including  Macdonald  and 
his  wife,  who  picketed  the  wharf  for  15  days. 
We  had  only  begun  to  nibble  at  the  edges  of 
the  problem:  the  continuing  spill  In  the 
channel  and  the  continuing  threat  of  the  oil 
rigs  there;  the  large  Investment  behind 
them,  roughly  a  billion  dollars  by  now;  the 
Federal  Oovemment  guaranteeing  the  In- 
vestment. But  as  late  as  the  first  day  of 
June  most  of  us  still  believed  that  the 
President's  professions  of  concern  for  Santa 
Barbara  would  be  made  good. 

With  tax  reform  in  the  air.  we  believed, 
the  Administration  might  move  to  reduce 
the  27V4  per  cent  oll-depletlon  allowance — 
one  of  the  special  subsidies  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry which  according  to  Santa  Barbara 
economist  Walter  J.  Mead  made  ultra-costly 
and  essentially  uneconomic  operations,  like 
those  in  the  channel,  profitable. 

Mead,  president  of  the  Western  Economics 
Association,  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
economics  of  the  oil  Industry.  He  said  em- 
phatically that  "under  free  market  condi- 
tions there  would  be  no  oil  drilling  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel."  Without  the  special 
benefiU  which  they  receive  under  our  tax 
and  Import  laws,  the  oil  companies  pumping 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  oil  could  not  com- 
pete with  other  sources. 

We  hoped  that  the  oil  companies  them- 
selves, having  experienced  the  cost  of  en- 
forced shutdowns  (estimated  at  as  much  as 
$300,000  a  day),  and  faced  with  further  pos- 
sible costs  by  Secretary  nickel's  new  require- 
ment of  "absolute  Uablllty"  for  poUuUon 
damage,  might  deckle  that  the  channel 
leases  were  a  bad  bargain.  Anticipating  this 
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possibility.  Representative  Charles  M.  Teague 
had  propoeed  a  swap  in  which  the  channel  oil 
leases  could  be  traded  for  leases  in  the  Elk 
Hills  Federal  oil  reserve  in  nearby  Kern 
County. 

But  on  the  second  day  of  June,  the  Ad- 
ministration squelched  these  hopes  and  pros- 
pects. A  panel  of  scientists  and  engineers, 
appointed  at  the  President's  request  by  his 
science  adviser,  Lee  DuBridge,  recommended 
that  the  beet  way  to  stop  the  leakage,  then 
m  Its  127th  day.  was  to  drill  more  wells  and 
pump  out  the  underlying  oil.  A  panel  spokes- 
man said  this  would  take  10  to  20  years. 

In  Santa  Barbara's  view,  these  findings, 
already  approved  by  DuBridge  and  the  Presi- 
dent, gave  a  green  light  to  further  exploita- 
tion of  the  channel,  and  were  evidently  In- 
tended to  do  so.  They  arrayed  the  Federal 
Government  squarely  on  the  side  of  the  oil 
industry  and  brought  into  the  open  the  un- 
declared war  between  the  Government  and 
its  South  Coast  citizens,  which  now  threat- 
ened to  go  on  for  our  lifetime.  Mayor  Fire- 
stone, who  is  slow  to  anger,  said:  They  (the 
drillers]  "might  be  out  there  for  a  thousand 
years  trying  to  take  all  the  Oil  out." 

Santa  Barbarans  were  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  the  DuBridge  panel 
reached  Its  decisions  in  secret.  Only  Govern- 
ment and  oil-industry  witnesses  were  Invited 
to  testify,  and  what  they  said  was  not 
revealed. 

Opposition  was  never  stronger  than  in  the 
days  following  the  Government's  new  de- 
cision. Organized  by  GOO  and  briUlantly 
chaired  by  Al  Welngand,  a  public  rally  was 
held  on  June  8  in  La  Playa  Stadium;  1,500 
people  gathered  in  the  stands  overlooking  the 
polluted  harbor  and  listened  to  a  series  of 
fighting  speeches. 

Welngand  and  others  called  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reveal  the  evidence  on  which  the 
DuBridge  panel  had  based  its  report — evi- 
dence which  apparently  came  almost  entirely 
from  Union  Oil  and  other  Industry  sources, 
and  which  was  therefore  considered  propri- 
etary and  secret.  Other  scientists,  as  Norman 
Sanders  pointed  out,  could  not  even  form  an 
opinion  without  access  to  the  factual  basis  of 
the  peuiel's  deliberations.  Fred  Elssler  said, 
"Our  geologists  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  reviewing  all  of  the  data  gathered  and  of 
cross-examining  the  geologists  who  appeared 
before  the  panel.  The  decision  should  be 
openly  arrived  at." 

There  were  repeated  demands  that  the 
Government  Implement  Representative 
Teague 's  Idea  and  trade  the  leases  in  the 
channel  for  leases  in  the  Elk  Hills  Federal 
reserve.  This  Is  regarded  by  many  Santa 
Barbarans  as  their  best  hope  for  relief.  But 
some  of  their  most  thoughtful  leaders,  Su- 
pervisor Clyde  among  them,  say  that  it  may 
take  another  oil  disaster  in  the  channel  to 
alert  the  Government  to  the  need  for  such 
action.  By  that  time,  they  say.  It  may  be 
too  late  for  Santa  Barbara,  but  not  too  late, 
perhaps,  to  save  the  rest  ot  the  Southern 
California  coast. 

The  most  disturbing  speech  at  the  rally, 
and  the  most  applauded,  was  delivered  by 
Alan  Cranston,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
California,  who  had  introduced  a  bill  against 
further  channel  drilling.  Cranston's  bill  had 
been  stalled  in  the  Senate,  as  Representative 
Teague's  companion  bill  had  been  stalled  in 
the  House.  The  Senator  told  his  audience 
that  before  they  could  expect  help  from 
Washington  they  must  get  It  from  Sacra- 
mento. Until  the  state  government  banned 
drilling  In  the  tldelands  which  it  controlled — 
i.e..  within  the  three-mile  limit — legislation 
banning  it  in  Federal  waters  would  have  no 
chance. 

An  extemporaneous  local  speaker  who  fol- 
lowed Senator  Cranston  brought  the  issues 
even  closer  to  home:  "When  our  city  wharf 
to  being  used  by  the  oil  oompanles  w  a 
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staging  area  for  their  offshore  operations, 
how  can  we  honestly  ask  either  Sacramento 
or  Washington  for  help?"  Accepting  the  idea, 
the  recently  elected  City  Council  voted  to 
regain  control  of  Stearns  Wharf.  It  then 
killed  a  harbor  expansion  plan  which  would 
have  vastly  Increased  the  Ieben«raum  tor 
service  operations  to  the  oil  industry. 

The  state  government  In  Sacramento  was 
showered  with  letters  and  telegrams,  and 
descended  upon  by  a  delegation  headed  by 
Lois  Sldenberg  of  GOO,  who  had  earlier 
delivered  to  the  US.  Senate  antioll  petitions 
carrying  100,000  signatures.  A  drilling  ban 
was  voted  down  by  the  industry-oriented 
finance  committee  of  the  State  Senate.  But 
a  more  independent  body,  the  State  Lands 
Commission,  ruled  decisively  against  further 
drilling  in  the  state  tldelands. 

As  Santa  Barbara  redoubled  its  grassroots 
efforts,  outside  Interest  In  the  city  and  its 
survival  was  renewed.  A  man  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  studied  our  citizen  movement. 
The  Santa  Barbara  News-Press  was  Joined 
in  its  editorial  criticism  of  the  DuBridge 
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talned  a  hearing  before  a  three-man  Fed- 
eral court  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act  under 
which  oil-development  leases  are  granted 
without  public  hearings.  The  "natives"  were 
finally  getting  their  day  In  court. 

At  the  same  time  the  oil  industry  con- 
tinued to  protect  that  Secretary  Hlckel's  new 
drilling  regTilatlons  were  too  tough.  The  Sec- 
retary proceeded  to  soften  them  and  to  mod- 
ify the  clause  calling  for  "absolute  liability" 
for  pollution  damage.  Hlckel  gave  some  In- 
dication that  the  A.CX.U.  suit  and  other 
protests  were  having  an  effect  by  moving 
toward  the  Santa  Barbara  position.  He  "au- 
thorized" but  did  not  require  public  hearings 
before  new  leases  were  granted.  Despite  oil- 
industry  objections,  be  required  the  leasing 
agency,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  to 
"evaluate  the  effect  of  the  leasing  program 
on  the  total  environment,  acquatic  resources, 
esthetics  and  other  resources." 

The  Santa  Barbara  Channel  was  placed  In 
a  special  category,  requiring  special  safe- 
guards and  leasing  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 


panel's  recommendations  by  The  Los  Angeles  f  This  seemed  to  be  an  admission  of  hazardous 
Times  and  The  New  York  Times.  ^    drilling  conditions.  Yet  in  the  fact  of  mount- 

But  the  Department  of  Interior,  without  )  Ing  evidence  of  these  conditions — ocean-floor 
adducing  further  evidence,  authorized  Union  leakage  In  the  vicinity  of  Platform  A,  still 
Oil  to  drill  more  wells  in  the  area  of  the  lease  flowing  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  gallons  a 
as  a  step  toward  reducing  underlying  pres- — ^Isy;  and  smaller  spills  from  other  wells  new 
sure.  Union  proceeded  to  drill  15  such  wells     and  old — there  was  no  apparent  alteration  In 


and  pump  crude  oil  reportedly  worth  over 
$30,000  a  day.  Meanwhile,  Secretary  Hlckel 
traveled  about  the  country  fulminating 
against  polluted  water. 

Community  resistance  continued  to 
mount.  In  the  early  months  of  the  spill,  a 
gi^up  of  scientists  and  writers  formed  a 
committee  intended  to  seek  relief  through 
public  education  and  legal  action.  It  was 
later  Incorporated  as  Santa  Barbara  Citizens 
for  Environmental  Defense. 

S.B.C.E.D.  was  not  alone  In  looking  for 
legal  relief.  A  leading  local  law  firm  bad 
announced  a  private  "class"  suit  seeking 
damages  of  $1.3-billion  from  Union  Oil  and 
its  partners  In  the  Platform  A  operation, 
Mobil  Oil,  Gulf  on  and  Texaco.  PubUc  suits 
are  being  brought  by  the  State  of  California 
and  the  County  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  coun- 
ty suit  has  been  supported  by  S.B.C.E.D. 
both  with  money  ($4,500  raised  mostly  by 
women  of  the  Audubon  Society)  and  In  the 
difficult  task  of  finding  expert  wltneesee  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  testify  against  the  oil 
companies. 

Recently,  S3.C.EJ>.  and  OOO  cooperated 
m  getting  the  legal  services  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  attomesrs.  On  July 
10,  A.  L.  Wlrin  and  Fred  Okr&nd  of  the 
A.CX.U.  filed  a  suit  In  Federal  Coiut  on 
behalf  of  17  plaintiffs  headed  by  Welngand 
and  Norman  Sanders,  and  Including  co- 
authors Macdonald  and  Easton.  We  claimed 
that  our  rights  to  a  decent  environment  bad 
been  Impaired  by  Secretary  Hlckel  and  his 
aides,  and  by  the  oil  companies,  and  that 
this  was  done  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  complaint  In  Welngand  v.  Hlckel  al- 
leged that  the  Government's  decision  to  re- 
sume drilling  in  the  channel  had  been 
reached  In  secret,  VTlthout  granting  a  bear- 
ing to  the  plaintiffs,  and  without  due  process 
iiad  Infringed  their  personal  and  property 
rights.  A  new  concept  of  basic  human  rights 
was  stated:  "Tlie  personal  right  is  the  right 
to  live  In,  and  enjoy,  an  environment  free 
from  Improvident  destruction  or  pollution. 
The  property  right  is  the  right  to  ownership, 
use  and  enjoyment  of  property,  free  from 
Improvident  Invasion  or  Impairment." 

The  plaintiffs  asked  for  a  temporary  In- 
junction against  oil  drilling  In  the  Federal 
waters  while  their  case  was  being  considered. 
On  Aug.  11  a  Federal  district  Judge  in  Los 
Angeles  denied  their  request.  Wlrin,  a  gray- 
bearded  ma"  Of  70  With  a  vigorous  question- 
ing mind,  promptly  appealed.  He  also  ob- 


Govemment-lndustry  plans  to  convert  the 
whole  channel  into  a  vast  oilfield. 

On  Sept.  17  It  was  reported  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  had  authorized 
"massive"  and  "unrestricted"  drilling  In  the 
channel.  This  was  denied  by  William  T. 
Peoora,  head  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
But  the  truth  of  the  report  was  attested  to 
by  an  affidavit  filed  In  Federal  court  by  John 
R.  Fraser,  vice  president  of  Union  OU,  In  con- 
nection with  the  suit  of  Welngand  v.  Hlckel. 

There  Is  still  hope  that  Congress  or  the 
courts  will  move  to  protect  Santa  Barbara 
and  its  channel.  Sooner  or  later,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  to  an  environment  un- 
impaired by  Improvident  destruction  will  be- 
come part  of  our  enforceable  law.  But  It 
may  come  too  late  to  save  Santa  Barbara. 
Then  the  best  the  dty  can  do  is  to  serve  as 
an  example  of  how  something  beautiful  can 
be  destroyed. 


STRICTER   CONTROL   OP  AIR 
POLLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or   CALXFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
my  constituents,  there  is  a  tremendous 
interest  in,  and  support  for,  stricter  con- 
trol of  air  iwllution.  This  is  getting  to  be 
a  very  serious  problem  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California,  where  polluted  air 
is  being  blown  into  the  area  from  north- 
em  California.  The  President  has  recog- 
nized the  great  need  to  clean  our  air  as 
well  as  make  our  environment  livable 
again.  He  has  submitted  proposals  that 
will  restore  the  clean  air,  clean  water, 
and  open  spaces  we  want  and  desper- 
ately need. 

His  proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  emphasizes  the  need  for  substan- 
tive action. 

Under  the  present  system,  air  quality 
regions  are  designated  one  by  one.  It  is 
a  slow,  tedious  process. 
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The  President's  proposal  would  change 
this  situation,  providing  for  adoption  of 
air  quality  standards  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion. This  is  a  far  more  efBcient  means 
of  paving  the  way  for  action  to  deal  with 
the  sources  of  air  pollution. 

Once  the  standards  are  set.  SUtes  will 
be  expected  to  provide  for  their  imple- 
mentation, and  they  will  be  expected  to 
do  so  in  6  months  in  most  places,  par- 
ticularly where  air  pollution  Is  most 
serious. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  They  are  the  most  real- 
istic and  far-reaching  plan  for  air  pol- 
lution abatement  that  we  have  seen. 


DOUGLAS  R.  STANFIELD.  MR.  FARM 
BUREAU  OF  OHIO 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  State  of  Ohio  lost  one  of  its  out- 
standing citizens,  Douglas  R.  Stanfleld, 
who  for  many  years  was  in  touch  with 
members  of  the  legislative  arm  on  both 
a  Federal  and  State  level  on  behalf  of 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Recently  a  tribute  to  Douglas  R.  Stan- 
field  was  presented  by  Morris  E.  Allton. 
vice  president  of  public  affairs  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  I 
am  happy  to  include  in  the  Record: 

TtiBtJT*  TO  Douglas  R.  Stanfizld.  P«rs*NTn> 
AT  His  Sesvick  of  Mzmobt  on  Jawt7a«t  29. 
1970 

(By  MorrU  E.  Allton) 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Administrative  Cabinet,  and  the  Employees 
of  the  Ohio  Parm  Bureau  Pederatlon.  I  am 
privileged  to  pay  tribute  to  a  strong  leader — 
Douglas  R    Stanfleld. 

We  wish  to  say  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Stan- 
fleld that  we  share  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
leas.  But  that  we,  like  you,  will  oonUnue  to 
benefit  from  the  influence  of  the  good  life 
he  lived  and  the  leadership  he  gave. 

The  presence  of  so  many  peo{rie  here  today 
speaks  more  eloquently  than  I  of  the  place 
Mr.  Stanfleld  held  In  our  Uvea  and  the  In- 
fluencee  he  exerted  upon  us. 

Doug  was  a  man  of  many  and  varied  in- 
t«re*ts.  He  had  deep  convictions,  was  vig- 
orous In  action,  and  maintained  a  wUl  to 
venture. 

Doug  was  like  a  diamond 

A  diamond  Is  a  precious  stone  of  enduring 
quality.  It  has  great  value  and  is  renowned 
for  its  beauty  and  strength.  When  you  turn 
it  In  any  direction,  or  view  It  from  any  angle. 
It  reflects  perfectly  with  exquisite  beauty 
and  continuity  of  form. 

Like  a  diamond — Doug  squared  with  him- 
self and  with  his  contemporaries.  With  qual- 
ity of  Integrity  and  continuity  of  purpose, 
be  was  dependable  in  relationship  to  peo- 
ple and  to  problems.  This  made  him  most 
Taluable  In  leadership  and  respected  In 
oounsel. 

Doug  met  the  test  of  an  educated  man 
being  deflned  as  the  man  who  Is  at  home 
anywhere. 

By  education,  we  are  not  speaking  of  aca- 
demic achievements,  although  he  achieved 
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degrees  of  dlsUnctlon.  and  administered  pub- 
lic education  programs  for  many  years.  We 
are  thinking,  rather,  of  education  that  is 
born  of  experience  and  Insight;  of  an  aware- 
ness which  recognizes  opportunity  and  exer- 
cises responsibility:  of  the  ability  to  Identify 
with  the  problems  of  people  by  parUclpatlng 
In  positive  and  satisfying  solutions  to  those 
problems. 

Doug  Stanfleld  was  at  home  In  many 
places. 

He  was  at  home  In  his  own  home  with  his 
family  where  experiences  were  congenial  and 
meaningful — experiences  about  which  he 
spoke  frequently  when  aasoclatlng  with 
others. 

He  was  at  home  with  farmers,  whom  he 
understood  becauss  of  being  reared  In  a 
farm  home  and  In  a  farming  community. 
There  he  flrst  saw  needs  for  better  edu- 
cation and  broader  economic  And  social  op- 
portunities for  farmers  and  the  rural  com- 
munity. There  the  spark  of  Initiative  was 
Ignited  that  burned  bright  In  mature  yean 
resulting  In  a  dynamic  leadership  in  the 
Interest  of  farmers. 

He  was  at  home  with  those  In  government. 
He  dealt  with  the  problems  of  farmers  In 
departments  of  government.  In  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly,  and  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  a  way  that  gave  farmers 
a  new  dimension  of  representation  In  gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

His  leadership  was  recognized  when 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  appointed  him 
as  the  Republican  Member  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  on  wbAch 
he  served  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

He  was  at  home  in  the  flelds  cf  education. 
Not  long  before  his  retirement.  Doug  re- 
lated to  me  that  the  Parm  Bureau  emphasis 
on  Improving  general  and  vocational  educa- 
tion opportunities  In  rural  Ohio  was  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  experiences  of  his  career. 
He  helped  to  build  programs  which  vigorously 
pursued  these  Interests.  His  leadership  was 
recognized  when  Governor  Lausche  ap- 
pointed him  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  School 
Survey  Committee  which  came  forth  with 
the  program  which  made  major  advances  in 
public  education  In  Ohio. 

He  was  at  home  on  the  campuses  of  great 
universities  and  In  counsel  with  educators. 
He  helped  to  establish  and  maintain  wide- 
spread emphasis  on  the  needs  of  agricultural 
education  and  research  and  supported  pro- 
grams which  took  education  out  to  our 
farmers  and  rural  communities. 

He  was  at  home  In  his  church — this 
church — where  he  gave  time  and  thought, 
and  shared  in  the  life  of  the  church  In  a 
vital  manner. 

Today  he  Is  at  home  In  the  ongoing  In- 
fluences of  our  lives,  as  well  as  In  that  home 
of  abiding  values — assured  of  the  redeeming 
love  of  God. 

These  expressions  but  typify  our  Impres- 
sions of  a  man  who  experienced  widely, 
loved  deeply,  believed  profoundly,  and  ac- 
complished purposeful  ends. 
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commodities  similar  to  the  marketing 
research  that  is  already  permitted  under 
the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 

By  permitting  our  farmers  to  have 
this  research  on  the  self-help  basis  that 
is  pro\ided  in  this  bill,  we  will  be  assur- 
ing ourselves  of  the  maintenance  of  ef- 
ficient agricultural  production,  high 
quality  food,  and  adequate  food  sup- 
plies. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  need 
for  production  research  in  the  California 
olive  industry.  The  industry  is  having 
problems  with  a  disease  that  causes  the 
olives  to  wilt.  With  the  authority  pro- 
vided under  this  legislation,  the  industry 
will  be  able  to  raise  funds  from  among 
olive  farmers  in  order  to  undertake  the 
research  programs  necessary  to  control 
this  disease  and  produce  a  quality  olive. 

We  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  permitting  our  farmers 
to  improve  the  food  that  we  eat. 


PASSAGE  OF  PREHARVEST 
RESEARCH  BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  in  the  House  for 
their  passage  of  the  preharvest  research 
bill.  This  action  signifies  the  Nation's 
interest  In  giving  our  farmers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  produotloa  researdi  of 


SIERRA  CLUB  SCORED  ON  TIMBER 
ACT  TEXT 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cALiroBNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation  and 
omission  regarding  the  National  Timber 
Act.  H.R.  12025.  particularly  as  concerns 
the  multiple-use.  sustained-yield  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  The  Sacramento  Union. 
on  February  12, 1970,  editorialized  on  the 
bill,  stressing  that  the  implementation 
of  the  act  would  have  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  1960  act.  I  call  special  attention 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  editorial. 
Rather  than  to  make  the  forests  more 
available  for  more  people,  the  objective 
of  some  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
seems  to  be  the  restriction  of  the  forests 
to  a  privileged  few. 

The  editorial  follows: 
SxEssA   Clttb  Scored   ok  Timber  Act  Text 

State,  federal  and  Industry  officials 
Wednesday  labeled  as  "deliberately  slanting" 
and  dotted  with  obvious  misquotes"  a  recent 
Sierra  Club  letter  attacking  the  proposed 
national  forest  timber  conservation  and 
management  act. 

Copies  of  the  letter  with  its  enclosure  of 
excerpu  from  the  bill  were  distributed  at  a 
press  conference  sponsored  by  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  letter  In  question,  written  Jan.  26  by 
Michael  McCloskey,  executive  director  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  was  mailed  to  the  group's  esti- 
mated 75.000  members. 

They  were  urged  by  McCloskey  to  write 
their  congressmen  In  opposition  to  passage 
of  the  bin.  which  was  termed  by  the  club 
official  as  lU-concelved  and  a  blow  to  multi- 
ple use  of  forest  land. 

The  enclosure  attracted  the  most  dismay 
from  the  flve  officials  speaking  at  the  con- 
ference. 

John  Callaghan.  manager  of  the  California 
Porest  Protection  Associates,  said  excerpts 
from  the  bill  by  McCloskey  deliberately  skip 
over  the  phrase  "subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  June  12.  1900"  (the  Multiple  Use 
Sustained  Yield  Act.) 

Replacing  the  phrase  with  a  series  of  doU 
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makes  the  section  quoted  read  that  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  would  Immediately  es- 
tablish programs  to  carry  out  the  bill. 

Callaghan  said  no  regard  Is  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  secretary  would  have  to  act 
within  the  provisions  of  the  1960  bill,  which 
the  Sierra  Club  has  apparently  been  in 
agreement  with  In  the  past. 

The  proposed  bill  would  increase  the  level 
of  management  of  commercial  timber  stands 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Porest  Service.  It 
would  enable  that  agency  after  appropria- 
tion to  reinvest  65  per  cent  of  federal  timber 
sales  receipts  In  replanting  and  cultivating 
new  timber  stands  and  for  other  forest  man- 
agement practices. 

The  panel  of  experts  who  spoke  Wednes- 
day were  Charles  Oray.  chairman  of  the 
chamber's  Statewide  Natural  Resoiirces 
Committee.  Grant  Morse,  assistant  regional 
forester  of  the  U.S.  Porest  Service.  Califor- 
nia Region:  Ed  Kromer.  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders.  George  Craig,  manager  of 
Western  Lumber  Manufacturing,  and  Callag- 
han. 

They  emphasized  that  the  bill,  which  has 
the  support  of  the  Nixon  administration  and 
Governor  Reagan,  would  not  permit  logging 
on  any  lands  other  than  those  already  desig- 
nated as  commercial  forests  or  change  the 
status  of  designated  wilderness,  park  or  rec- 
reation areas. 

It  will  mean  higher  production  of  timber 
on  commercial  forest  lands,  replenish  plant- 
ing of  lands  and  better  forest  management 
benefiting  the  taxpaylng  and  constimer 
public. 

Callaghan  described  the  Sierra  Club  letter 
as  mystifying  In  that  It  would  appear  the 
conservation-oriented  group  and  the  general 
precepts  surrounding  the  bill  are  essentially 
In  agreement. 

As  suggested  by  Craig.  "This  could  signify" 
a  conflict  In  recreation. 

"These  folks  i  the  Sierra  Club )  don't  want 
large  numbers  of  city  dwellers  moving  Into 
the  mountains.  It  would  spoQ  It  for  members 
of  the  group."  i 


YOUR  PARENTS  AND  GRANDPAR- 
ENTS—ADDRESS OF  DR.  ERIC  A. 
WALKER.  PRESIDENT.  PENN 
STATE    UNIVERSITY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vaoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
an  address  given  to  a  graduating  class 
at  Penn  State  University  last  September 
has  just  come  to  my  attention.  From  this 
I  am  indebted  to  former  Senator  Al- 
bert H.  Hawkes  of  New  Jersey,  who 
served  in  this  body  with  distinction. 

Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  president  of  the 
university,  delivered  the  address  and  took 
as  his  theme  the  contributions  made  by 
the  parents  and  grandparents  of  today's 
young  people. 

I  believe  that  he  made  some  valuable 
points,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  partial  text  of  Dr.  Walker's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Presoent's  Message 
These — your  parents  and   grandparents — 
are  the  people  who  within  Just  flve  decades 
(1819-1969)    have   by    their   work   Increased 
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your  life  expectancy  by  approximately  50 
per  cent — who  while  cutting  the  working 
day  by  a  third,  have  more  than  doubled  the 
per  capita  output. 

These  remarkable  people  lived  through 
history's  greatest  depression.  Many  of  these 
people  know  what  It  Is  to  be  poor,  what 
It  Is  to  be  hungry  and  cold,  and  because 
of  this,  they  determined  that  It  would  not 
happen  to  you — that  you  would  have  a  bet- 
ter life,  food  (o  eat,  milk  to  drink,  vitamins 
to  nourish  you.  a  warm  home,  better  schools 
and  greater  opportunities  to  succeed  than 
they  had. 

Because  they  were  materialistic,  you  will 
work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have  more 
leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distant  places 
and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  follow  life's 
ambition. 

These  are  the  people  who  fought  man's 
grisliest  war.  They  are  the  people  who  de- 
feated the  tyranny  of  Hitler,  and  who  when 
It  was  all  over,  had  the  compassion  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  help  their  former  en- 
emies to  rebuild  their  homelands. 

They  built  thousands  of  high  schools, 
trained  and  hired  thousands  of  better  teach- 
ers, and  et  the  same  time  made  higher  edu- 
cation a  very  real  ix>sslblllty  for  millions  of 
youngsters — where  once  It  was  only  the 
dream  of  a  wealthy  boy. 

They  had  some  failures.  They  have  not 
found  the  eilternatlve  to  war,  nor  for  racial 
hatred.  Perhaps  you — the  members  of  this 
graduating  class — will  perfect  the  social 
mechanisms  by  which  all  men  may  follow 
their  ambitions  without  threat  of  force — 
so  that  the  earth  will  no  longer  need  police 
to  enforce  the  laws,  nor  armies  to  prevent 
some  men  from  trespassing  against  others. 

But  they — those  generations — made  more 
progress  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  than 
In  any  other  previous  era — and  don't  you 
forget  It!  And,  If  your  generation  can  make 
as  much  progress  In  as  many  areas  as  these 
two  generations  have,  you  should  be  able  to 
solve  a  good  many  of  the  world's  remaining 
IIU. 

I  humbly  dedicate  this  timely  message  to 
you — dear  parents.  May  our  children  and 
grrandchlldren  appreciate  us  a  little  more 
because  of  It. 


AN  INSPIRATIONAL  MESSAGE  GIVEN 
BY  A  MEMBER  OF  ALCOHOLICS 
ANONYMOUS 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 

'^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
scourges  of  humanity  down  through  the 
years  has  been  the  problem  of  alco- 
holism. I  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  this  problem  for  many  years.  One  of 
the  best  testimonials  to  benefits  derived 
by  problem  drinkers  is  the  way  they 
help  one  another;  and  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  how  this  is  accomplished  is 
through  inspirational  messages  given  by 
members  of  Alcoholics  Anonsmious.  One 
such  inspiring  talk  was  given  recently 
at  a  group  meeting  in  Statesboro,  Ga.. 
by  Mr.  Cornell  F.  Foy  and  I  wish  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Talk  bt  a  Member  of  Aix;oholics  Anont- 

MOTTS    AT    an    An,    Night    AA    Party    in 

Statesboro.  Ga.,  on  New  Tears  Eve,  1969 

Plrst  of  all,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for 

Inviting  me  to  talk  tonight.  I  am  grateful 

for  my  sobriety  and  happy  to  be  here. 
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My  name  Is  Cornell  F.  Foy.  I  am  a  member 
of  .^cohollcs  Anonymous.  Our  book,  "Alco- 
holics Anonymous,"  tells  us  that  when  we 
talk  we  tell  what  we  used  to  be  Uke,  what 
happened  and  what  we  are  like  now. 

The  flrst  drink  of  whisky  I  remember  tak- 
ing was  when  I  was  In  prep  school  at  the 
age  of  flfteen.  The  star  on  the  baseball  team 
asked  me  to  double  date  with  him.  I  was 
quite  honored,  his  dad  had  Just  purchased 
a  new  model  T  Ford  and  we  headed  for  our 
dates  In  the  next  town  about  ten  miles 
distant.  About  half  way  there  he  stopped 
and  asked  If  I  would  have  a  little  nip — I 
turned  up  the  fruit  Jar  and  took  one  or  two 
big  swallows.  It  took  me  about  ten  minutes 
(It  seems)  to  get  my  breath.  That's  the  last 
I  remember  of  that  night.  I  dont  think  I 
was  an  alchollc  at  that  time  because  I  didn't 
touch  any  more  until  I  entered  college. 

I  was  raised  In  the  country  on  the  farm 
and  didn't  know  much  about  city  life.  I 
went  to  my  flrst  college  dance  with  a  friend. 
I  didn't  know  how  to  dance  and  as  the  eve- 
ning wore  on  he  said  "well.  If  you  can't 
dance,  how  about  a  little  drink"?  "Sure".  I 
said,  and  after  the  flrst  drink  I  thought  I 
wanted  to  dance,  after  the  second  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  dance  and  after  the  third  I  was 
on  the  floor  dancing  (I  thought)  thoroughly 
enjoying  myself  and  I  was  sure  every  girl 
on  the  dance  floor  loved  me. 

Whisky  had  done  something  for  me  that 
nothing  else  ever  had  and  I  loved  this  feel- 
ing of  being  ...  of  being  superior  which 
I  found  this  night.  In  the  bottle.  I  had  no 
Idea  how  It  would  eventually  carry  me  Into 
the  depths  of  hell. 

For  the  next  four  or  five  years  my  pattern 
of  drinking  was  only  at  parties  or  dances. 
I  would  drink  Just  enough  to  get  a  good  edge 
on.  become  something  that  I  wasn't,  then 
I  didn't  want  anymore.  I  think  the  key  word 
here  Is  want.  At  this  time  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  had  a  problem  with  alcohol  because  there 
was  no  compulsion  present  to  continue  drink- 
ing. However,  as  time  passed,  a  change  took 
place  of  which  I  was  not  aware.  I  began  to 
get  too  much  everytlme  I  started  drinking. 
I  became  an  every  night  drunk.  I  did  not 
know  that  I  bsMl  a  problem  with  the  bottle. 
I  Just  wasn't  going  to  get  too  much  next 
time,  then  too.  I  could  still  get  the  body  to 
work  the  next  day. 

I  know  now  that  at  this  early  period  I  did 
have  a  problem  as  I  was  becMnlng  completely 
dependent  upon  alcohol  and  while  trying  to 
work  I  was  more  or  less  practicing — "on  the 
Job  absenteeism". 

Finally,  the  crash  came.  I  had  been  out 
most  of  the  night  drinking.  I  was  in  West 
Florida  about  120  miles  from  Tampa.  I  had 
a  2  p.m.  appointment  In  Tampa  that  day.  I 
started  out  about  8  a.m.  for  Tampa,  stopped 
before  leaving  town  for  a  quick  beer  to  settle 
me  down.  At  1 :30  p.m.  I  was  still  at  the  Joint 
and  in  my  drunken  stupor  decided  to  make 
my  appointment  120  miles  away.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  I  had  turned  my  automobile 
over  about  three  or  fovir  times.  My  only  in- 
Jury  was  a  little  dirt  in  my  left  ear  as  I  hit 
the  ground  going  over.  The  car  was  com- 
pletely demolished.  I  think  possibly  through 
sheer  fright  I  decided  to  quit  drinking  and 
I  did  not  take  a  drink  for  two  weeks. 

Let  me  inject  here  that  I  feel  like  so  many 
others  that  problem  drinking  or  alcoholism, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  is  a  disease 
of  the  whole  person — that  Is — physical, 
mental  and  spiritual.  As  I  look  back  I  can 
see  all  three  phases  present  in  me. 

During  these  two  weeks  without  alcohol 
I  began  to  feel  good  physically,  I  had  most 
of  my  faculties  back,  I  had  not  been  fired 
by  reason  of  the  wreck  and  everything  was 
right  with  the  world.  Now  something  inside 
of  me  (which  I  think  was  the  "mental" 
phase  of  this  disease)  began  to  tell  me  "ol' 
boy — you  feel  good,  you  haven't  had  a  drink 
In  two  weeks,  you  haven't  a  thing  to  worry 
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•bout— be  a  man— sure,  you  can  have  a 
couple  of  drinks  and  not  want  anymore,  re- 
lax and  enjoy  yourself.  By  this  reasomng  I 
convinced  myself  that  I  could  take  a  drink 
and  quit.  For  you  see.  at  this  time  I  did  not 
know  there  waa  »uch  a  dlaeaae  aa  alcohol- 
ism. 

In  my  opinion  I  was  master  of  my  life.  I 
was  "The  Captain  Of  My  Soul".  I  could  con- 
trol my  drinking  and  I  was  going  to  show 
the  bottle  that  It  did  not  have  control  of  me. 
So  I  took  a  drink — not  knowing  that  the 
allergy  was  present,  that  after  one  drink 
the  compulsion  was  set  up  and  a  hundred 
drinks  would  not  be  enough.  Consequently. 
I  came  to — two  weeks  later  In  a  botti  In 
Augusta.  Georgia  (500  mUes  from  where  I 
started).  My  boas  was  sUndlng  over  my  bed 
and  I  didn't  have  a  Job.  I  didn't  connect 
my  drinking  to  this  unemployment.  The 
only  reason.  In  my  fogged  opinion.  I  didn't 
have  a  Job  was  because  they  had  It  In  for 
me — (how  cra«y  can  we  be).  As  I  look  back 
all  the  phase«  of  alcoholism  were  preeent 
at  this  time  but  I  was  too  far  gone  to  recog- 
nize that  anything  was  wrong  This  was  in 
1940. 

I  was  single  and  unemployed  I  went  home 
I  ran  to  my  keepers.  Manuna  and  Daddy  I 
bad  high  hopes  of  going  Into  state  politics 
and  private  pracUce  (I  am  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession) However,  by  reason  of  alcohol  I 
went  down  instead  of  up.  My  family  waa 
forced  to  abandon  me  and  In  1941  I  was  beg- 
ging on  the  city  streets  for  enough  money 
to  buy  a  drink. 

In  this  fellowship  of  ours — Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  we  refer  to  an  Individual  having 
to  hit  his  or  her  bottom  before  they  become 
willing  to  ask  for  or  receive  help.  In  1941 
I  hit  my  material  and  moral  bottom  but  I 
did  not  surrender  In  1941  I  was  drafted  into 
the  armed  services  and  I  guess  this  was 
kind  of  a  Ufe  saver  for  me.  I  had  somebody 
to  feed  me  and  clothe  me  but  I  wasn't  too 
good  at  obeying  orders.  During  this  Xirae  I 
continued  to  drink  but  now  I  was  a  periodic 
E\erytlme  I  started  to  drink  I  got  drunk  be- 
fore I  quit  The  drunks  were  one  month,  two 
moptha,  six  months  or  a  year  apart.  Just  de- 
pending upon  how  long  it  would  take  thl* 
mental  obsession  to  convince  me  that  I  could 
drink  again. 

During  this  period  I  married  a  girl  from 
back  home  that  knew  Uttle  about  my  drink- 
ing. I  drug  this  girl  thru  hell  for  a  few  years. 
After  my  discharge  I  landed  back  in  Savan- 
nah. Georgia.  Finally  (I  have  been  told)  my 
doctor  and  my  wife  decided  that  nothing  was 
left  but  the  menUl  ward  at  a  local  hospital. 
That  his  ueatments  were  making  It  too  easy 
for  me  to  get  over  my  drunks  as  the  drunks 
were  getting  closer  together  and  he  felt  that 
I  needed  to  suffer  a  UtUe  more. 

I  have  a  very  dear  friend  In  our  fellowship 
who  says  "there  can  be  no  recovery  without 
suffering"  and  "there  alnt  no  tMch  thing  as 
a  coincidence  and  I  can  prove  It  to  you."  I 
agree  with  him  completely  because  at  this 
stage.  thU  confinement  In  September  1961 
begins  my  recovery  When  I  began  to  "come 
to"  in  this  hospital  I  was  strapped  to  the 
bed.  bars  were  on  the  windows  and  I  had 
no  Idea  where  I  was  or  bow  I  bad  gotten 
there. 

I  had  come  off  these  drunks  hundreds  of 
times  before  but  never  did  I  have  the  same 
reaction  that  I  had  at  this  time.  During  my 
lucid  intervals  something  Inside  of  me  would 
cry  out — why  dont  you  qiUt,  why  dont  you 
give  up,  you  cant  Uck  It.  I  remember  I  would 
feel  good — then  go  off,  off,  off  III  Every  time, 
heretofore.  I  Just  wasn't  going  to  let  It  hap- 
pen again.  But  thU  time  I  had  a  different 
reaction.  Consequently,  I  am  now  convinced 
that  It  was  no  "coincidence"  that  led  to  my 
hoapltallBatlon.  But  it  was  the  Grace  of  my 
Ood  that  I  now  understand  working  tliru 
people  and  In  this  type  of  confinement  and 


suffering  was  necuMsry  for  me  to  admit  de- 
feat and  become  willing  to  seek  help.  To  me, 
this  confinement  caused  me  to  hit  my  "spir- 
itual" bottom  and  when  I  did — I  was  ready 
to  surrender  and  seek  help. 

My  wife  and  I  attended  our  first  A.A.  meet- 
ing (Which  I  had  spumed  about  two  years 
before)  and  a  Uttle  grey  beaded  man  stood 
up  before  the  rostrum  and  told  what  bad 
happened  to  him  by  reason  of  alcohol,  what 
he  had  found  In  the  program  of  A.A.  and 
the  type  of  good  Ufe  he  had  been  enjoying 
for  seven  years  free  of  alcohol.  This  man  was 
telling  me  the  truth,  this  was  not  fiction. 
It  was  not  a  speech  he  was  making,  lb  was  a 
true  confession  of  what  he  was  like  while 
practicing  alcoholism,  what  he  found  In  the 
program  of  A.A.  and  the  type  of  good  Ufe  be 
had  been  enjoying  for  seven  years  free — 
completely  free  of  the  monster  alcohol. 

I  Immediately  had  a  feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion, became  extremely  Joyous  because  for 
the  first  time,  since  I  had  become  an  olco- 
hoUc.  I  realized  that  I  had  a  disease  that 
could  not  be  cured  but  could  be  arrested — 
so  why  had  I  been  fighting  so  hard  to  over- 
come something  over  which  I  could  not  con- 
trol. Again  I  felt  good  Inside  because  again 
I  gave  up,  I  surrendered  and  with  admission 
of  defeat.  I  could  see  relief. 

I  Jumped  into  this  program  of  ours  with 
both  feet.  I  was  so  happy  to  find  a  way  out 
until  I  wanted  to  sober  up  the  world.  The 
road  to  recovery  was  long  and  hard,  but  you 
see,  I  wanted  to  be  sober  more  than  I  wanted 
to  be  drunk  and  I  was  willing  to  go  to  any 
length  to  obtain  my  sobriety. 

I  did  not  have  a  Job,  I  was  married  and 
I  knew  -inside  of  me"  that  this  was  It.  I 
meant  business.  However.  I  know  now  the 
outside  world  did  not  know  this,  and  be- 
cause of  my  past  record  I  was  turned  down 
time  after  time  when  I  appUed  for  a  Job.  I 
went  twelve  nu>nths  without  employment, 
but  by  the  Grace  of  God  working  thru  my 
AI-Anon  wife  and  my  fellow  A.  A.  members 
I  did  not  drink  again.  Tou  see.  when  I 
Joined  A.  A.  my  non-alcoboUc  wife  Joined 
the  "family  group" — Al-Anon.  and  we  both 
learned  together  how  to  Uve. 

My  friends  kept  teUtng  me  Just  be  stlU, 
please  keep  an  open  mind,  things  will  be 
better  but  only  time  can  cure  the  Ills.  W0 
only  Uve  one  day  at  a  time.  This  I  have 
found  to  be  so  true  for  after  about  nine 
months  my  parents  began  to  have  a  gUmmer 
of  hope  that  their  son  had  been  reborn.  I 
asked  my  Dad  to  help  me  get  a  Job.  He 
eigreed  and  contacted  a  friend  of  his  who  he 
thought  was  In  a  pweltlon  to  give  me  a  Job. 
This  friend  knew  something  of  my  drink- 
ing and  was  reluctant  to  employ  me,  how- 
ever, he  did  on  account  of  my  Dad. 

This  man  assisted  In  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  my  Ufe.  I  can  never  express  my 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  him  for  giving  me  this 
chance  to  come  back.  He  happens  to  be  In 
the  audience  tonight  and  again  I  want  to  say 
thank  you.  He  is  the  present  1st  district 
Congressman  from  Georgia,  the  Hon.  O.  El- 
liott Hogan. 

Although  a  year  without  alcohol  had 
passed,  and  I  had  read  the  big  book  "Al- 
coholics Anonymous"  twice.  I  feel  now  that 
I  was  only  dry  on  group  therapy  and  fellow- 
ship— and  this  is  why:  Soon  after  going  to 
work  In  Savannah.  Georgia  I  had  to  make  a 
trip  to  Augusta.  Georgia.  This  is  about  138 
miles.  I  was  to  be  gone  three  days  all  alone 
with  a  company  car.  About  half  way  to 
Augusta  all  the  "stinking  thinking"  came 
back  and  I  began  to  plan  what  I  could  do  and 
get  by  with  In  Augusta.  I  stopped  by  the  side 
of  the  road  shaking  and  scared  because  I 
dtdnt  want  the  drunk  Ufe  anymore.  Life 
without  alcohol  was  beginning  to  be  too 
beautiful.  At  this  time  I  actually  met  the 
"God  that  I  now  understand."  We  became 
real  close  out  In  the  woods  In  this  car.  I 
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met  him  after  the  first  really  sincere  prayer 
I  had  ever  uttered:  "Ood,  please  help  me." 
After  the  complete  honest  and  sincere  de- 
sire for  God's  help  I  received  his  help,  the 
stinking  thinking  left,  I  continued  my  Jour- 
ney, and  completed  my  Job  In  Augusta  and 
returned  home. 

Upon  my  return  1  Immediately  sat  down 
and  wrote  my  Inventory.  I  took  the  4th  step 
of  A.  A.  which  Is  "Made  a  searching  and  fear- 
less moral  Inventory  of  ourselves."  When  I 
looked  at  this  Inventory  this  waa  the  com- 
plete clincher.  There  could  be  no  further 
passible  doubt  as  to  what  part  alcohol  bad 
played  in  my  life.  If  there  ever  was  one. 
I  think  this  experience  awakened  me  to  the 
fact  that  I  "couldn't  think  my  way  Into 
sober  Uvlng— but  I  had  to  live  my  way  Into 
sober  thinking."  And  I  took  the  2nd  and  3rd 
steps  of  our  program  at  this  time. 

After  this  experience  things  began  to  hap- 
pen—I advanced  In  my  Job.  I  waa  aWe  to  face 
problems  that  happened.  One  of  m^^greatest 
rewards  was  that  after  five  years  In  this  pro- 
gram my  Dad  called  me  to  his  death  bed  and 
said,  "Son.  look  after  the  family,  you  can  do 
It  now".  Faith  restored — yes — faith  restored! 
What  a  rewarding  gift! 

Adult  living  was  Just  beginning  for  me. 
""Ufe  can  be  beauUful"".  My  wife  and  I  spent 
fifteen  sober,  wonderful  years  We  had  our 
troubles  and  our  problems  but  you  know 
what,  we  were  able  to  face  them  with  an 
open  mind,  accept  them  and  accept  the  con- 
sequences whether  good  or  bad.  Isn't  hap- 
piness what  we  make  It? 

After  fifteen  years.  God  saw  fit  to  take  my 
wife,  I  am  sure,  to  perform  other  duties. 

Approximately  three  years  ago.  at  an  A.  A. 
convention,  another  beautiful  and  charming 
lady  walked  Into  my  life,  or  I  guess  we 
walked  Into  each  other's  life,  and  after  a 
period  of  time  we  were  married  and  she  im- 
mediately Joined  Al-Anon.  Life  has  con- 
tinued to  be  wonderful,  by  reason  for  us 
practicing  the  principals  of  our  programs  In 
all  of  our  affairs  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

From  a  derelict  drunk  to  a  respected  citi- 
zen by  practicing  the  principals  of  our  pro- 
gram Is  a  re-blrlh  and  a  way  of  Ufe  that  can- 
not be  over-emphasized.  I  am  In  my  19th 
year  of  practicing  the  principals  of  AlcohoUcs 
Anonymous  and  all  I  can  aay  Is  "GOD  IS 
GOOD". 
Thank  you. 


IWO  J  IMA— A  SYMBOL  OF  FREEDOM 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago  today.  U.S.  Marines  landed  on  the 
heavily  fortified  island  of  Iwo  Jima.  The 
pictured  raising  of  the  American  flag 
In  triumph  on  that  Island  has  become 
symbolic  of  our  Nation's  devotion  to 
freedom  and  the  men  and  women  who 
risk  their  lives  to  Insure  that  it  Is  main- 
tained. 

Today,  the  Marine  Corps  celebrated 
that  anniversary  at  the  Marine  Corps 
War  Memorial  in  Arlington.  In  order 
that  my  colleagues  may  share  the  re- 
marks by  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman.  Jr., 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  at 
the  anniversary  ceremony  today,  the  text 
follows: 

RBMASKS  ST   GXN.   LBONAKO   F.   CRAnCAM,  Jb. 

Nearly  three  decades  have  passed  since  the 
United  States  and  Japan  faced  each  other 
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in  war.  It  was  a  war  that  set  this  earth's 
largest  ocean  awash  for  four  years.  It  was  a 
war  of  such  vast  geographic  expanse  his- 
tory balks  at  a  comparUon.  World  War  II  In 
the  Pacific  was  Its  own  precedent.  From  New 
Guinea  to  the  Aleutians,  from  the  coast  of 
California  to  the  heart  of  Japan,  countless 
battles  were  fought  at  sea.  on  Islands,  and 
In  the  sky  above.  The  size  and  ferocity  of 
that  war  formed  a  huge  panorama  of  ma- 
neuver and  counter-maneuver.  Now.  In  view- 
ing that  war  from  this  point  In  time.  It  Is 
easy  to  be  swept  up  In  Its  epic — to  see  a  be- 
ginning, an  ending,  and  to  merge  Its  many 
battles  Into  the  overall  fabric  of  the  whole 
period.  But  wars  are  fought  by  nations.  Wars 
have  complicated  purposes  and  reasons. 
Their  beginnings  are  clear  only  In  retrospect, 
their  results  can  be  determined  only  by 
history.  Battles  are  fought  by  men.  Each 
battle  begins  and  ends  as  a  series  of  Im- 
mediate personal  events — human  events  of 
bravery,  sacrifice,  and  triumph. 

We  are  Joined  together  today  to  remem- 
ber a  triumph.  We  are  here  not  to  com- 
memorate a  conquest  by  a  nation  at  war,  but 
to  honor  the  triumph  of  men  over  the  agony 
and  events  that  make  up  a  battle.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  today  Americans  of  the  Fifth 
Marine  Amphibious  Corps  stormed  onto  an 
island  of  primitive  rock  and  volcanic  ash.  At 
best  It  was  a  hostile  place — facing  the  devas- 
tating firepower  of  Its  defenders  made  It 
hell,  sxirrounded  by  blue  water.  There,  in  bat- 
tle, those  men  shared  In  bravery  and  sacrifice 
to  find  triumph.  That  battle,  that  triumph 
was  Iwo  Jlma. 

Iwo  Jlma:  an  Island,  a  battle,  and  a  symbol. 
To  the  American  people  that  Island,  that  bat- 
tle. Is  a  symbol  of  the  whole  Pacific  war.  To 
our  Corps  that  Island,  that  battle — as  mani- 
fested In  this  magnificent  monument — Is  a 
symbol  of  the  perpetual  spirit  of  all  Marines 
who  have  fought  and  died  for  this  country 
since  1T75.  To  the  Americans  who  were  actu- 
ally there  twenty-five  years  ago.  not  Just  the 
men  of  our  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team,  but  all 
Americans  who  knew  the  trial  of  that  vol- 
canic rock — Iwo  Jlma  remains  a  testament  of 
their  faith  in  the  hope  of  freedom  for  aU 
men. 

More  than  six  thousand  Americans  gave 
their  lives  In  the  battle  that  was  Iwo  JUna. 
There  fought  and  died  men  of  every  color 
and  creed,  men  whose  ancestors  had  sprung 
from  every  tribe  of  the  human  race,  from 
every  continent  on  this  earth.  But  they  were 
all  Americans,  a  part  of  the  spirit  that  had 
framed  the  hope  for  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  all  men.  And  there,  on  Iwo  Jlma,  they 
fought  and  die  for  that  hope.  It  was  their  bat- 
tle, their  triumph. 

Iwo  Jlma  was  a  Japanese  Island  as  surely 
as  Virginia  Is  one  of  the  United  States.  To 
the  men  who  defended  It.  Its  raw  volcanic  ash 
represented  the  holy  earth  of  home.  And  there 
the  bravery  and  determination  of  the  Jap- 
anese fighting  man.  already  proven  In  the  Pa- 
cific war,  was  Increased  In  an  even  greater 
effort  to  stop  the  Americans.  Americans  and 
Japanese  met  as  enemies  on  Iwo  Jlma,  and 
as  enemies  they  fought  one  another — yet,  as 
men  they  shared  the  agony  and  bravery  of 
that  battle.  But  In  battle  only  one  side  can 
be  triumphant,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
fight,  five  United  States  Marines  and  one 
Mavy  Hospital  Corpsman  signaled  the  be- 
ginning of  that  triumph  by  raising  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  over  Moxmt  Surlbachi. 

That  flag  raising.  In  all  Its  n<4)lllty,  has 
now  come  to  represent  not  only  the  triumph 
of  Iwo  Jlma  and  the  spirit  of  our  Corps — but 
as  weU,  the  constant  hope  for  the  triumph  of 
freedom,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  who 
fight  for  freedom.  Its  form  Is  too  classic  to 
be  locked  on  to  a  specific  point  in  time,  too 
timeless  to  be  a  single  element  of  past  his- 
tory. And  in  Its  tlmelessness  It  has  become 
a  part  of  our  national  fabric. 
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Now,  twenty-five  years  later,  Iwo  Jlma  Is 
again  a  Japanese  Island,  and  again  the  flag 
of  Japan  floats  over  Its  barren  crust.  Is  this 
a  oonUadlctlon  to  the  American  triumph  of 
twenty-five  years  ago?  It  la  not.  It  U  a  con- 
firmaUon  of  that  triumph.  If  that  Uland  had 
not  returned  to  Its  natural  base  of  culture, 
then  the  purpose  of  American  participation 
in  World  War  n  would  have  been  conquest.  If 
by  returning  Iwo  Jlma  to  Its  rlghtfiU  place 
we  consider  that  battle  a  futlUty,  then  we 
must  also  consider  the  hope  for  freedom  and 
self-determlnaUon  a  futlUty.  This  was  what 
Americans  fought  for  at  Iwo  Jlma,  this  is 
what  Americans  have  always  fought  for.  It 
Is  what  they  fight  for  today. 

Now.  we  are  again  engaged  In  a  long  and 
bitter  conflict.  Like  World  War  n  It  Is  a 
war  testing  the  freedom  of  men  to  choose 
their  own  destiny.  And  like  World  War  n 
we  have  no  Intention  of  conquest,  only  the 
hope  for  the  triumph  of  the  natural  order  of 
freedom.  But  unlike  Worid  War  n  our  ene- 
mies have  been  more  skillful  with  words  than 
firepower.  This  country,  the  very  cradle  of 
modem  freedom  and  reason,  has  been  ac- 
cused—even from  within — of  Imperialism, 
oppression,  and  flagrant  abuse  of  power.  It 
U  significant,  I  think,  that  the  stronghold  of 
that  opposing  philosophy,  has  yet  to  return 
to  Its  rightful  place  one  square  Inch  of  the 
territory  seized  In  World  War  n. 

But  we  are  here  not  to  condemn,  nor  to 
engage  In  the  contest  of  polemics.  We  are 
here  to  remember  the  heroism  that  was  Iwo 
Jlma— the  men  who  fought  and  died  at  that 
place.  And  It  would  be  Inappropriate  to  that 
memory  to  cloud  It  with  negative  words, 
because  they  were  a  positive  breed.  Men  who 
triumphed,  not  men  who  conquered.  Men 
who  gave,  not  men  who  grasped.  Men  who 
hoped  not  men  who  demanded.  But  this  Is 
the  real  tradition  of  our  Corps.  Marines  are 
taught  to  serve,  not  to  hate.  And  It  was  this 
gift  of  service  that  the  men  of  Iwo  Jlma  left 
as  a  legacy  to  aU  Americans.  And  I  know  that 
all  Americans  shall  always  remember  the  men 
of  Iwo  Jlma.  where.  Ui  the  words  of  Fleet 
Admiral  Chester  Nlmltz,  "uncommon  valour 
was  a  oonunon  virtue." 
Thank  you. 


PACE   COLLEGE   MAN   IN   MANAGE- 
MENT AWARD 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
visory council  of  Pace  College  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  1970.  gave  to  Charles  H.  Dyson 
of  New  York,  its  Msm  in  Management 
Award.  The  speech  given  by  Mr.  D>-.->on 
on  that  occasion  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  and  I  believe  it  raises  some 
interesting  thoughts  and  comments 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all. 

I  include  the  following  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Dyson  in  the  Record: 

Who's  m  Charge  Hkrs? 

(Speech  of  Charles  H.  Dyson,  chairman  of 

the  board,  the  Dyson-Klssner  Corp.) 

It  Is  a  very  great  honor  you  have  l)estowed 
upon  me  tonight.  In  accepting  this  honor  It 
Is  flttlng  to  recognize  that  a  large  part  of 
anyone's  success  comes  from  the  assistance 
of  many  people.  To  these  many  people  I 
acknowledge  a  debt  of  graUtude  for  what- 
ever success  I  have  achieved. 

Speaking  of  success,  and  particularly  that 
wWch  Pace  CoUege  has  achieved,  I  pay 
special  tribute  to  a  great  man  for  hU  lore- 
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sight,  his  leadership,  Ws  warmth  and  his 
untiring  efforts.  This  man  is  Pace's  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Edward  Mortola. 

"The  Man  In  Management"  Is  a  neutral 
sort  of  title.  It  says  nothing  about  either 
the  man  or  the  management.  It  does  not  sug- 
gest that  man  Is  either  managing — or  being 
managed. 

This,  I  suggest.  Lb  one  of  the  central  prob- 
lems of  our  times:  In  an  age  of  bigness- 
bigness  m  business,  bigness  In  education, 
and  bigness  in  government — we  have  every 
right  to  ask  ourselves:  "Who's  In  Charge 
Here?"  Is  man  controlling  the  direction  of 
his  Institutions,  or  have  his  Institutions  cre- 
ated an  irreversible  life-force  of  their  own? 
Are  our  institutions  working  lor  us.  or  are 
we  working  for  them? 

Everywhere  there  is  the  sense  that  we 
have  loet  control  of  our  organizations,  that 
we  no  longer  control  our  destiny  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  people.  As  more  of  our  decisions  are 
made,  or  at  least  framed  by  the  activities 
of  our  big  Institutions,  the  fruatiatlon  grows 
to  alarming  proportions.  It  Is  *the  very  slae 
and  seeming  unre^onslveneflB  of  our  mod«ii 
organizations  that  appear  to  be  stifling  our 
sense  of  individuality  and  our  oonfld«noe 
that  we  control  our  own  lives. 

There  Is  also  a  profound  sense  of  un- 
easiness about  the  ability  of  our  institutions 
to  solve  the  problems  that  today  are  tear- 
ing our  society  apart 

None  of  us  doubt  that  we  are  part  ol  a 
deeply  troubled  and  anxious  society.  The 
grinding  pressures  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  the  shame  of  continuing  povMty 
amidst  plenty,  racial  tensions,  widespread 
crime  and  civil  violence — ^these  are  the  hall- 
marks of  our  time,  and  they  are  the  marks 
of  a  society  In  disarray. 

The  American  economic  system  has 
worked  remarkably  weU  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  Americans.  But  we  will  never  have  a 
secvire  or  a  healthy  society  until  all  of  our 
citizens  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  abundance  which  most  of  us  take  for 
granted. 

But  let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing: 
If  we  are  going  to  solve  the  social  prob- 
lems that  beset  us,  and  we  must  11  we  are 
to  survive,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it 
within  the  Iramework  ol  today's  Institu- 
tions. 

We  have  to  accept  the  lact  that  big  orga- 
nizations are  here  to  stay.  We  hear  voices 
all  around  us  shouting,  "smash  big  business, 
break  up  big  labor,  split  up  the  universi- 
ties, return  poUtlcal  power  to  local  govern- 
ment." But  the  basic  reaUtles  of  life  will  not 
permit  us  to  turn  back  to  a  simpler  age  and 
a  smaller  scale.  We  cannot  decide  whether 
or  not  to  rely  on  big  organizations:  our  only 
choice  U  whether  they  shall  be  better  or 
worse.  If  the  great  Ideals  of  our  time  are  not 
achieved  through  our  major  institutions, 
they  wlU  not  be  achieved  at  aU. 

But  In  the  process,  we  will  need  to  work 
out  a  drastic  reordering  of  our  national  pri- 
orities, and  It  wlU  be  the  job  of  the  manager 
of  tomorrow  to  carry  them  oj>t.  He  wlU  be 
an  entirely  new  breed  of  manager.  He  must 
be  concerned  not  only  with  the  profits  and 
losses;  with  sales  and  annual  reports;  with 
personnel  poUcies  and  with  the  day-to-day 
functions  ol  his  organization.  He  must  also 
be  concerned  with  the  Impact  his  organiza- 
tion is  having,  and  shotUd  be  having  on  the 
community  around  them. 

Now,  In  discussing  the  new  ntanager.  I  am 
reaUy  talking  about  two  entirely  different 
types  of  managers:  one  of  them  in  the  busi- 
ness sector,  the  other  In  government. 

Let  me  take  the  private  sector  first.  It  Is 
my  firm  contention  that  business  should  be 
consciously  used  as  an  instrument  for  posi- 
tive social  change.  And  the  larger  the  bu^ 
ness,  the  greater  Is  its  req>onslblllty  to  effect 
such  change. 
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The  development  of  social  responsibility 
In  the  business  world  Is.  In  Itself,  a  hidden 
revolution  of  some  Importance. 

In  the  past,  business  attitudes  toward  so- 
cial responsibility  ranged  from  detachment 
to  active  resistance.  It  was  not  too  long  ago 
when  a  coounon  business  attitude — if  not  a 
universally  approved  one — was.  "The  Public 
Be  Damned"  And  until  quite  recently  most 
business  confined  the  discharge  of  Us  social 
responsibility  to  membership  In  a  few  non- 
action associations  and  annual  contributions 
to  the  Community  Chest. 

How  much  business  can  and  should  do  to 
solve  the  problems  of  otir  times  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lively  debate.  The  answers  range 
from  everything  to  nothing. 

Like  governments,  universities  and  other 
Institutions,  business  Is  much  better  at  some 
tasks  than  at  others.  Business  Is  especially 
good  at  all  the  tasks  that  are  necessary  for 
econonxlc  growth  and  development.  To  the 
extent  that  the  problems  of  society  can  be 
solved  by  providing  more  and  better  jobs, 
higher  Incomes  for  more  people — on  an  Im- 
partial basis — the  problems  can  best  be 
solved  by  relying  heavily  on  business.  Spe- 
clflcally.  I  believe — 

Business  can  and  must  find  the  ways  and 
means  of  fully  assimilating  the  hard-core 
poor  Into  the  mainstream  of  otir  economy — 
and  that  means  active  programs  of  search- 
ing out.  hiring  and  training  the  bard-core 
unemployed. 

Business  can  and  must  be  willing  to  serve 
as  a  sort  of  half-way  house  of  employment 
and  rehabilitation 

Business  can  and  must  be  willing  to  play 
a  significant  role  In  the  elimination  of  luban 
decay  and  the  restructuring  of  our  commu- 
nities. 

Business  can  and  must  police  itself  In  our 
efforts  to  halt  the  poisoning  of  our  air.  the 
pollution  of  our  water  and  the  ravaging  of 
otir  countryside. 

And  finally,  business  can  and  must  help 
lay  the  foundation  for  better  business-gov- 
ernment cooperation,  based  on  a  practical 
approach  to  conunon  goals. 

This,  I  believe,  is  not  asking  too  much 
of  our  biislness  community.  And  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  to  ask  anything  less  would 
be  to  Invite  further  deterioration  of  our 
social  order. 

Now  I  turn  to  a  sector  of  our  society  about 
which  I  have  many  more  fears.  I  speak  of 
big  government,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  so-called  military-Industrial  complex 

In  his  oft-quoted  farewell  address,  former 
President  Elsenhower  noted  that  the  United 
States  has  "been  compelled  to  create  a  per- 
manent armaments  Industry  of  vast  pro- 
portions." and  that  "this  conjunction  of  an 
immense  military  establishment  and  a  large 
arms  industry  Is  new  in  the  American  experi- 
ence." He  also  warned  at^alnst  the  acquisi- 
tion of  unwarranted  Influence,  whether 
sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military  Indus- 
trial complex. 

We  are  Just  now  beginning  to  grasp  the 
full  Implication  of  that  warning.  We  are  Jtist 
now  t>eiglnnlng  to  realize  that  weapons  sys- 
tems costing  billions  of  dollars  have  a  life 
of  their  own — and  a  powerful  following  of 
their  own — which  Is  draining  our  national 
treasury. 

As  a  result,  our  defense  budget  has  In- 
creased from  tl3  billion  In  1948  to  $80  bil- 
lion In  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year.  No  thinking 
American  can  separate  this  trend  from  the 
fact  that  a  full  20  million  Americans  are  In 
desperate  need  of  better  housing,  better  edu- 
cational facilities,  better  diets,  and  better 
health  care. 

We  are  Just  now  beginning  to  realize,  too. 
that  this  military-Industrial  complex — 
deliberately  or  not — Is  having  a  profound 
Impact  on  the  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  threatens 
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not  only  our  national  treasuries,  but  our 
very  existence  as  well. 

Clearly  no  Institution  In  America  Is  more 
In  need  of  redirection  .  .  .  more  In  need  of 
a  firm  hand  at  the  wheel — and  that  hand  has 
to  be  a  civilian  hand. 

We  have  relied  for  too  many  years  now 
on  the  military  to  tell  us  how  much  we 
should  be  spending,  and  what  we  should  t>e 
spending  It  on.  If  that  trend  continues,  we 
will  very  likely  end  up  spending  ourselves 
out  of  existence. 

This  Is  not  to  cast  aspersions  at  our  nUU- 
tary  leaders — past  or  present.  They  represent 
a  dedicated,  educated,  highly  trained  and 
able  group  of  professionals  who  serve  their 
country  loyally  and  well.  I  reject  the  notion 
that  they  are  a  group  of  Doctor  Strangeloves, 
callously  adding  to  our  arsenal  of  horror 
weapons  without  any  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences. 1  reject  the  notion  that  they  are 
som.;bow  so  far  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
American  thought  and  culture  that,  given 
the  chance,  they  would  substitute  mlUtary 
for  civilian  rule. 

But  they  are.  nevertheless,  military  men — 
products  of  military  thinking  and  mlliury 
training.  And  I  believe  we  have  allowed  them 
to  take  over  too  many  decision -making  roles 
for  which  they  are  not  qualified. 

To  say  that  a  military  man  knows  that  his 
promotional  chances  are  greatly  enhanced  In 
wartime  Is  not  to  quesUon  his  Integrity.  It 
Is  merely  recognizing  a  fact  of  life. 

To  say  that  a  military  man  would  com- 
pete for  expensive — and  perhaps  unneeded — 
weapons  systems  with  the  other  services  is 
not  to  question  his  good  sense  but  to  recog- 
nize that  Inter-servlce  rivalries  have  always 
been  with  us. 

To  say  that  a  military  man  would  deliber- 
ately Intensify  the  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  to  question  his  Judgment,  but 
to  recognize  that  Is  what  he  U  paid  to  do. 

But.  In  recognizing  these  facts,  we  have 
not  only  a  right,  but  also  a  responsibility  to 
ask  ourselves — again — "Who's  In  Charge 
Here?"  At  the  moment,  I  am  not  too  con- 
fident of  the  answer.  I  believe  that  our  de- 
fense system  Is  running  us,  and  we  had 
better  establish  some  control  over  It  before 
It  Is  too  late. 

I  believe,  first  of  all,  that  we  should  move 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  take  mlUtary  leaders 
out  of  the  basic  decision-making  process  and 
re-establish  civilian  control  over  all  of  our 
armed  services. 

I  believe  we  should  end  this  costly  and 
tragic  war  In  Vietnam  Just  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  believe  we  should  then  reduce  the  size 
of  our  armed  forces  by  at  least  one  and  one- 
half  ciilllon  men. 

I  believe  we  should  pursue  the  strategic 
arms  talk  as  vigorously  as  possible,  making 
every  unilateral  gesture  possible,  consistent 
with  our  national  security,  to  demonstrate 
our  good  faith  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
secure  an  agreement  which  will  remove  the 
nuclear  sword  that  hangs  over  us  all. 

I  believe,  finally,  that  we  should  make  It 
a  matter  of  naUonal  policy  that  all  the  sav- 
ings that  we  win  realize  from  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  reduction  of  men  in  uniform  and  the 
slowing  down  of  the  arms  race  should  be 
spent  on  social  programs  for  all  Americans, 
the  poor,  the  Black,  the  Indian,  the  Illiterate 
and  the  sick. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  need  people — 
In  government  as  well  as  In  business — who 
are  convinced  that  the  way  things  are  Is  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace.  And  being  convinced 
of  It,  people  who  are  willing  to  do  something 
about  It.  People  who  are  dedicated  to  fulfill- 
ing America's  destiny.  People  who  will  con- 
fidently answer  the  question,  "Who's  in 
Charge  Here?" 

That,  m  my  Judgment,  should  be  tomor- 
row's man  In  management. 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NEW  Yoax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
a  particularly  outstanding  sermon  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  delivered  to  the 
conRregation  of  the  Community  Church 
of  East  Willlston.  N.Y..  which  is  part  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District,  by  the 
Reverend  Herbert  Freitag. 

This  distinguished  gentleman,  whom  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  for  sev- 
eral years,  offered  such  an  articulate  and 
thought  provoking  sermon  that  I  feel 
that  we  can  all  benefit  from  his  words. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
include  his  sermon  In  the  Record: 

A    TntZO    CHRISTtAN    AMZaiCAN 

(Sermon  preached  by  the  Reverend 
Herbert  Preltag) 

Text:  Mlcah  4:   1-4;  James  3:   13-4:10. 

The  present  war  In  Viet  Nam  has  been 
raging,  to  one  degree  or  another,  for  well 
over  fifteen  years.  It  has  taken  me  a  long 
time  to  fully  decide  whether  It  Is,  indeed, 
right  or  wrong,  for  the  United  States  to  l>e 
Involved  In  this  Asian  struggle.  In  the  3V^ 
years  that  I  have  served  this  church  as  one 
of  your  pastors,  I  have  stood  In  this  7  ulplt  a 
good  number  of  times,  trying  to  communi- 
cate to  you  what  /  feel  to  be  God's  Word  ap- 
plied to  men's  Uvea  in  today's  world.  In  that 
314  years  I  have  never  specifically  preached 
on  the  subject  of  war,  or  of  this  particular 
war  In  Viet  Nam.  Now  I  feel  that  I  must. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  me  to  make  up 
my  mind  concerning  the  morality,  or  Im- 
morality, of  this  confusing  confilct,  and  the 
American  participation  In  It.  It  has  been 
dUBcult  for  most  people.  As  any  sane  man 
must.  I  hate  the  idea  of  war  and  all  that  It 
Involves.  As  one  trying  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  as  a  Protestant  minister,  I  have  the 
additional  belief  that  peace  Is  the  only  really 
right  way,  even  as  Jesus  Christ  taught.  I  can 
understand  what  Martin  Luther  meant  when 
he  said  that  "War  Is  the  greatest  plague  that 
can  afflict  humanity:  It  destroys  religion.  It 
destroys  states.  It  destroys  families.  Any 
scourge  Is  preferable  to  It."  And  It  was  the 
American  statesman,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  wrote  to  a  friend,  "There  never  was  a 
good  war  or  a  bad  peace." 

And  yet  I  can  see  that  there  are  times 
when  there  Is  no  alternative  but  to  fight; 
that  under  certain  conditions,  the  Idea  of 
"peace  at  any  price"  can  be  worse  than  war; 
It  can.  Indeed,  lead  to  war.  I  am  also  enough 
of  a  "red-blooded  American  boy",  whatever 
that  means,  to  dislike  the  Idea  of  pulling  out, 
of  quitting,  of  giving  up,  regardless  of  how 
foolish  and  ridiculous  such  a  feeling  might 
be  In  this  particular  case. 

But,  I  say  to  you  this  morning  that  this 
country  of  ours  should  get  out  of  Viet  Nam — 
and  It  should  get  out  now  I  My  decision  has 
t>een  especially  prompted,  after  many,  many 
months  of  great  concern  and  serious  thought, 
by  a  number  of  things  which  have  been 
taking  place  fairly  recently. 

It  has  resulted  from  hope — the  hope  pro- 
duced by  the  beginnings  of  American  troop 
withdrawals  Regarding  Viet  Nam,  President 
Nixon  Inherited  an  unenviable  position  when 
he  moved  Into  the  White  Hotise.  And  I 
think  he  has  been  sincerely  trying  to  do 
something  to  bring  about  peace.  But  It  la 
not  going  fast  enough.  We  still  have  over 
450.000  soldiers  In  South  Viet  Nam.  and  if 
we  only  bring  back  about  30,000  every  few 
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months  or  so.  It  vrtll  be  years  before  they  all 
return.  And  meanwhile  so  many  people  are 
dying! 

My  decision  has  resulted  from  frustration — 
the  frustration  produced  by  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress In  the  Pans  Peace  Talks.  It  took  the 
"negotiators "  weeks  to  decide  what  kind  of 
table  to  use.  before  the  talks  even  began. 
So  much  time  and  energy  and  strategy  are 
spent,  on  both  sides,  trying  to  convince  the 
"enemy"  that  "we  are  strong,  we  are  deter- 
mined, we  are  right,  we  are  never  going  to 
quit".  There  Is  the  game  of  saying  what  we 
mean,  without  really  saying  It.  And  then, 
you  know,  we  go  to  such  great  lengths  to 
dissect  what  they  "really  mean".  Now  maybe 
this  Is  the  way  It  Is  done— but  meanwhile 
so  many  people  are  dying ! 

My  decision  has  resulted  from  anxiety — 
the  anxiety  produced  by  the  apparent  atti- 
tude of  President  Thleu  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  which  he  controls.  He 
stated  on  television  not  too  long  ago  that  as 
the  United  States  withdraws  Us  troops,  some- 
thing else  must  be  sent  to  replace  them — 
possibly  more  sophisticated  weaponry,  like 
nuclear  arms.  Perhaps  he  meant  that  he 
wanted  nuclear  weapons  In  South  Vietnam- 
ese hands:  perhaps  he  meant  that  he  wanted 
greater  assurance  of  American  nuclear  pro- 
tection. In  either  case,  he  has  brought  Into 
the  open  still  another  possible  avenue  of 
further  dangerous  commitment  for  our  coun- 
try. President  Thleu  speaks  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  meanwhile  so  many  people  are 
already  dying! 

And,  strangely  enough,  the  coordinating  of 
all  my  thoughts  Into  a  decision,  has  resulted 
from  hearing  a  sentence  In  a  movie.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1969,  NBC  presented  on  television 
the  film  "Shenandoah,"  with  James  Stewart. 
The  story  takes  place  In  1863  and  concerns 
a  Virginia  farmer  and  his  family  diulng  the 
American  Civil  War.  The  man,  Charlie  An- 
derson, feels  that  the  war  Is  none  of  his 
concern,  and  keeps  his  family  out  of  It  tintll 
something  happens  which  draws  them  in- 
exorably In.  By  the  time  It  Is  over,  three  of 
his  children  are  dead.  The  film  shows  what 
war  does  to  a  nation  and  Its  people.  And  as 
Charlie  Anderson  stands  by  the  graves  of  his 
wife,  his  two  sons,  and  his  daughter-in-law, 
he  says.  "The  poUUclans  talk  of  glory,  the 
old  men  talk  of  need,  and  the  soldiers — they 
Just  want  to  go  home." 

Two  of  the  most  asinine,  the  most  useless, 
the  most  bloody,  the  most  tragic  wars  In 
which  the  United  States  has  participated, 
have  been  Its  own  Civil  War,  and  the  pres- 
ent Vietnamese  conflict.  In  the  Civil  War 
a  proud  nation  was  torn  asunder  as  stupid- 
ity trampled  the  bodies  of  brave  men.  In 
Vietnam  Americans  are  again  giving  their 
lives  In  a  senseless  slaughter  which  most  of 
them  don't  even  understand.  Yes.  the  poli- 
ticians talk  of  glory,  the  old  men  talk  of 
need,  and  the  soldiers— they  just  want  to  go 
home. 

And  yet  still  it  goes  on;  still  they  die.  And 
some  of  our  leaders  talk  of  glory — the  glory 
of  giving  one's  life  bravely  for  a  noble  cause. 
Well,  our  soldiers  have  certainly  given  their 
lives  bravely.  Over  47,000  of  them  have  given 
their  lives  bravely.  Over  270,000  of  them  have 
been  wounded.  And  one  out  of  every  100  of 
those  wounded  has  lost  either  an  arm  or  a  leg 
or  more.  Yes.  they  have  lived,  and  fought, 
and  died  bravely — ^but  where's  the  glory?  Is 
It  In  the  hot  Jimgles,  or  the  treacherous  rice 
paddles,  or  the  shell-marked  bills?  Is  It  In 
the  bloody  and  mutilated  bodies  of  friends 
and  comrades?  Is  It  In  the  ruined  land  or 
the  burned-out  villages?  Is  It  In  the  tears 
and  cries  of  heartbroken  peasants,  or  loat 
children,  or  grief-stricken  relatives?  Is  It  in 
the  words  on  the  tombstone,  or  In  the  musi- 
cal notes  of  the  last  and  final  bugle  call? 
Where  Is  the  glory? 
And  some  of  our  leaders  talk  of  freedom — 
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freedom  for  South  Viet  Nam  and  Its  people. 
They  say  that  we  must  help  them  to  pre- 
serve their  liberty,  but  what  liberty  Is  that? 
South  Viet  Nam  Is  a  dictatorship,  hiding 
under  the  guise  of  a  democratic  republic. 
Sure,  the  present  government  was  elected. 
But  a  large  percentage  of  the  population 
could  not  vote,  because  of  what  they  thought 
or  where  they  lived,  despite  their  legitimate 
citizenship.  And  those  who  could  vote  elected 
men  that  had  little  chance'  of  losing,  since 
they  already  controlled  the  government;  the 
armed  forces;  the  communication  media  such 
as  radio,  television,  and  the  newspapers;  as 
well  as  sponsorship  of  the  United  States. 
And  now  In  this  democracy,  a  person  who 
even  suggests  compromise  as  a  means  of  end- 
ing the  war.  Is  thrown  Into  prison  as  a 
traitor.  The  only  real  freedom  In  Viet  Nam, 
In  these  days  and  under  these  conditions, 
comes  with  death.  Yet  this  Is  the  "freedom" 
Americans  are  fighting  lor.  Yes,  the  poUU- 
clans talk  of  glory,  the  old  men  talk  of  need, 
and  the  soldiers — they  Jtist  want  to  go  home. 
And  yet  stlU  It  goes  on— still  they  die. 
And  some  of  our  men  talk  of  need — the  need 
for  us  to  stop  Communism.  They  somehow 
have  the  Idea  that  communism.  In  and  of 
Itself.  Is  automatically  bad.  For  us  commu- 
nism U  bad.  We  don't  want  It  and  we  don't 
need  It.  But  could  conditions  In  South  Viet 
Nam  be  any  worse  under  communism  than 
they  are  now?  At  least  there  would  be  life 
rather  than  constant  death.  At  least  there 
would  be  a  greater  sharing  in  the  profits 
from  the  land.  And  In  any  case,  why  must 
the  United  States  feel  compelled  to  stop 
communism  wherever  It  Is  found?  Why  must 
the  Vietnamese  power  struggle  be  our  power 
struggle?  Why  must  so  many  American  sol- 
diers lose  their  lives  In  a  foreign  land,  fight- 
ing to  prevent  something  which  so  many  of 
that  land's  people  want? 

And  some  of  our  men  talk  of  commit- 
ment— comnxltment  to  maintaining  the 
sovereignty  of  South  Viet  Nam.  But  when 
we  first  sent  our  men  there,  we  Interfered  In 
a  civil  war,  not  an  invasion  from  the  north. 
The  Invasion  came  only  after  we  did.  And 
we  are  not  preserving  the  South  Vietnamese 
nation,  so  much  as  we  are  preserving  the 
power  of  the  men  who  run  It.  The  Engllshi 
poet,  Thomas  Campbell,  wrote.  In  reference 
to  Julius  Caesar,  "What  millions  died — that 
Caesar  might  be  great!"  Perhaps  we  can  sub- 
stitute here,  and  say  "What  millions  died — 
that  Thleu  and  Ky;  and  Hanoi;  and  Amer- 
ican Influence;  might  be  great".  If  we  as  a 
nation  have  a  commitment.  Is  It  not  first 
to  our  own  people,  to  assure  them  they  do 
not  needlessly  throw  away  their  lives  In  the 
Interests  of  politics?  Should  otir  commit- 
ment not  be  to  peace  and  love  and  life, 
rather  than  to  that  which  Is  causing  war  and 
hate  and  death?  Yes,  the  politicians  talk  of 
glory,  the  old  men  talk  of  need,  and  the 
soldiers — they  Just  want  to  go  home. 
And  yet  still  It  goes  on— still  they  die. 
Jesus  Christ,  the  one  whom  we  revere,  and 
seek  to  emulate,  as  our  Lord  and  Savior, 
talked  about  love  and  peace.  He  sought  to 
show  that  all  men  can  live  together  In 
brotherhood.  Jesus  looked  on  war,  not  as 
the  solution  to  problems,  but  rather  as  that 
which  Is  caused  by  selfishness  and  stupidity, 
and  leads  to  greater  oroblems.  He  did  not 
think  that  war  should  ever  be  necessary.  In 
a  speech  deUvered  shortly  ijefore  World 
War  I.  the  English  statesman,  Andrew  Bonar 
Law.  said,  "There  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  In- 
evitable war.  If  war  comes  It  will  be  from 
failure  of  human  wisdom".  Jesus  would  have 
agreed  with  this  because  he  saw  war  for 
what  it  really  is — violent,  and  heart-break- 
ing, and  basically  Inexcusable. 

In  one  of  today's  Scripture  readings,  James 
asks  the  question,  "What  causes  wars,  and 
what  causes  fighting  among  you?".  He  an- 
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swers  himself  by  saying,  "You  desire  and  do 
not  have,  so  you  kill.  And  you  covet  and  can- 
not obtain,  so  you  fight  and  wage  war.". 
Thus,  according  to  James,  war  Is  caused 
basically  by  selfish  ambition — It  Is  visually 
a  clash  between  two  parties  whose  Interests 
and  appetites  collide.  Two  men  desire  the 
same  object  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
share.  Since  they  both  want  It.  they  fight 
to  decide  ownership.  As  between  two  Indi- 
viduals, so  also  between  two  nations — wher- 
ever prestige,  power,  and  possessions  are 
sought  as  the  highest  good  In  life,  conflicts 
will  occur. 

And  so  there  must  be  a  radical  redirec- 
tion of  the  energies  and  ambitions  of  men. 
We  must  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all 
that  this  Involves,  instead  of  that  which 
the  nations  now  seek.  Jesus  tried  to  tell  us 
this.  The  American  playwright,  Eugene 
O'Neill,  once  said  In  an  interview: 

"If  the  human  race  Is  so  stupid  that  in 
two  thousand  years  It  hasn't  had  brains 
enough  to  appreciate  that  the -secret  of  hap- 
piness Is  contained  In  one  simple  sentence 
which  you'd  think  any  school  kid  could 
understand  and  apply,  then  It's  time  we 
dumped  it  down  the  nearest  drain  and  let 
the  ants  have  a  chance.  That  "Simple  sen- 
tence Is:  For  what  shall  It  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?" 

A  way  of  life  based  upon  love,  mercy, 
and  respect  for  personality  Is  the  only  vision 
that  can  save  man  from  total  destruction. 
The  strange  paradox  of  life  appears  to  be 
that  when  men  desire  satisfactions  which 
contrajdlct  their  spiritual  nature,  they  find 
satiety  rather  than  bliss;  that  when  nations 
make  power  and  possessions  their  goal,  they 
destroy  themselves  In  seeking  to  conquer 
others.  Our  own  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that 
"War  Is  as  much  a  punishment  to  the  pun- 
Isher  as  to  the  sufferer."  Jesus,  and  history, 
have  taught  that  In  a  war,  there  are  no 
real  winners.  It  is  only  with  peace  that  life, 
and  all  good  things  of  life,  can  be  shared  and 
multiplied.  Only  good  will  and  trust  can 
create  conditions  where  there  Is  more,  not 
less,  for  all.  You  would  think  that  we  would 
have  learned  this  by  now. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  again,  let  us  get  out 
of  Viet  Nam  now.  I  think  we  are  tired,  as 
Individuals  and  as  a  nation.  I  know  that  I 
am  tired. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  all  the  high  sound- 
ing phrases,  on  both  sides — the  speeches 
that  talk  about  fighting  for  peace,  and  Ub- 
erty,  and  Justice,  and  the  dignity  of  man; 
the  speeches  that  try  to  Ignore,  or  cover 
up.  the  greed,  the  hatred,  the  cruelty,  the 
selfishness,  the  death,  and  the  agony.  Per- 
haps our  government  honestly  believes  that 
we  are  In  Viet  Nam  for  good  and  noble  rea- 
sons— but  what  are  we  really  doing  other 
than  helping  to  add  to  the  misery? 

I  am  tired  of  what  Is  going  on  with  the 
Vietnamese  black  market.  We  are  losing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  goods,  and  equipment, 
and  money,  Into  the  hands  and  pockets  of 
ruthless  crooks  and  corrupt  officials,  who 
are  growing  rich  on  the  blood  and  pain  of 
their  people,  and  ours.  These  are  certainly 
not  the  men  who  want  to  see  the  war  end — 
they've  never  had  It  so  good.  I  hate  the  feel- 
ing that  we  are  again  being  played  for  suck- 
ers. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  that  we  are  right, 
and  yet  we  are  not  really  trying  to  win.  An 
Krgiigh  admiral,  Lord  Fisher,  said  that  "The 
essence  of  war  Is  violence.  Moderation  In  war 
is  Imbecility."  If  we  honestly  believe  we  are 
good,  and  In  the  right,  we  shotUd  be  doing 
all  we  can  to  attain  victory,  and  end  the 
war.  If  we  are  wrong,  or  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain about  the  morality  of  our  acUons,  we 
had  better  get  out. 

I   am   tired   of  the   misinformation,   the 
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prop*g*ncU.  which  the  people  are  getting. 
For  how  long  now  have  we  been  pronilsed 
that  our  position  Is  getting  better  and  bet- 
ter, and  stronger  and  stronger?  For  bow 
long  have  we  been  told  that  the  end  Is  get- 
ting constantly  closer:  that  the  other  side 
can't  hold  out  much  longer:  that  our  cas- 
ualties are  light  and  those  of  the  enemy 
are  heavy?  And  while  we  hear  this,  the  North 
Vietnamese  people  are  told  the  same  thing. 
Former  Secretary  of  SUte.  Dean  Acheson. 
has  said  that  he.  along  with  several  other 
"elder  statesmen."  were  asked  by  President 
Johnson  to  Investigate  the  war  and  how  It 
was  going.  Acheson  skipped  the  top  brass 
and  went  to  the  high-ranking  subordinate 
officers  who  are  doing  the  actual  fighting. 
He  says  that  there  Is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween what  these  men  are  saying,  and  what 
Is  being  reported  by  our  ambassadors,  the 
joint  chiefs  of  staff,  and  the  Pentagon.  It 
was.  Incidentally,  right  after  Acheson  made 
his  report  to  the  president,  that  Johnson 
began  to  de-escalate  our  war  effort  And  so 
I  ask.  If  conditions  are  getting  so  good,  how 
come  so  many  of  our  men  are  still  there, 
fighting  and  dying? 

I  am  tired  of  the  fact  that  our  country 
Is  ao  often  wrong  In  its  choice  o<  allies.  We 
will  back  any  government,  no  matter  how 
iMtd.  ao  long  as  It  ri^m»  to  be  aatl-cotn- 
munlst.  It  doesnt  seem  to  matter  that  It 
might  be  an  oppressive,  repressive,  unbend- 
ing dictatorship,  ao  long  as  It  renounces  com- 
munism. In  the  political  realm,  we  supfxirt 
governments,  not  people,  and  that  Is  our 
mistake,  and  often  our  tragedy. 

I  am  tired  of  what  has  happened  to  our 
international  Image.  The  United  States  of 
America,  the  country  which  was  once  re- 
spected by  most  of  the  world.  U  now  con- 
sidered an  aggressive,  imperialistic,  mili- 
taristic bully  In  many  nations,  mainly  be- 
cause of  our  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam.  Kven 
onoat  of  our  friends  are  displeased — cer- 
tainly very  few  of  them  support  our  actions. 
How  can  we  tell  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to 
stop  fighting,  when  we  cant  do  It  ourselves? 
How  can  we.  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth, 
become  embroiled  in  a  war  for  all  these  years 
against  a  third  of  fourth-rate  power.  So 
much  ot  cur  moral  power  and  prestige  seems 
to  t>e  gone  OLhers  respect  our  strength,  but 
not  our  motives. 

I  am  tired  of  turning  on  the  televlalon  and 
hearing  handsome,  suave,  newscasters  recite 
the  battle  statistics,  as  if  they  were  talking 
about  points  in  a  hockey  match  or  moves  in 
a  chess  game.  So  many  people  are  dying  over 
there,  and  the  numbers  are  presented  ao 
nonchalantly  and  unemoUanaily.  You've  all 
heard  It — "there  was  a  battle  last  night  at 
such  and  such  a  camp.  Sixteen  Americans 
wef«  killed,  and  thirty-five  South  Vietna- 
mese, but  they  managed  to  kill  138  at  the 
enemy.".  It's  as  If  we  are  supposed  to  cheer 
because  o\ir  side  lost  fewer  men  and  It's  our 
win  And  meanwhile.  179  men  have  lost  their 
Uvea. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  that  we  cannot  puU 
out  until  the  South  Vietnamese  are  ready 
to  carry  the  full  load  themselves.  We  have 
been  there  for  15  years — when  are  they  go- 
inc  to  be  ready?  President  Thleu  said  re- 
cently that  despite  the  present  withdrawal 
of  Amsrlcans,  our  troops  are  going  to  have 
to  remain  In  Viet  Nam  for  a  long  time  to 
ooooe.  Apparently  their  soldiers  are  some- 
what reluctant  to  fight  A  fairly  recent  issue 
of  life  Mf,g»7^n«i  showed  two  O  I.'s  shooting 
away,  while  5  or  6  South  Vietnamese  hid 
behind  a  hill.  Our  army  is  now  even  giving 
American  "«*^»^'«  to  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  to  encoorage  others  to  follow  their 
example  and  Sktaln  some  Incentive.  This  Is 
their  country  I  If  they  have  no  Incentive,  no 
sense  of  commiunent.  where  Is  the  incentive 
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for  our  soldiers?  And  meanwhile.  It  beoomee 
increasingly  dllBcult  for  us  to  disengage. 
An  author  of  ancient  Rome,  Sallust,  wrote, 
"It  Is  always  easy  to  begin  a  war,  but  very 
difficult  to  stop  one.  since  Its  beginning  and 
end  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  same 
man.  Anyone,  even  a  coward,  can  commence 
a  war.  but  It  can  be  brought  to  an  end  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  victors".  At  that 
rate,  this  war  will  never  end,  because  there 
Is  never  going  to  be  a  winner. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  that  because  we  have 
already  lost  so  many  men.  we  can't  pull  out 
now.  A  good  many  Americans  feel  that,  while 
It  was  wrong,  morally  and  politically,  to  get 
Involved  in  Viet  Nam.  the  fact  remains  that 
we  did  get  Involved,  and  our  soldiers  have 
lost  their  lives  there.  Therefore,  they  say. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  these  men  did 
not  die  in  vain,  we  must  finish  the  Job  no 
matter  what  it  takes.  Such  a  view  does  not 
make  sense.  What  It  means  is  that  because 
iome  Americans  have  died  needlessly,  othert 
must  also  die  the  same  way  In  an  attempt 
to  Justify  the  whole  thing.  We  must  sup- 
port the  American  soldiers  in  Viet  Nam.  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  sup- 
port them  Is  to  bring  them  home. 

I  am  tired  of  the  mistakes,  the  brutal- 
ity, the  terrorism,  that  Is  killing  so  many 
people  in  Viet  Nam.  The  Viet  Cong  plant 
bombs  In  crowded  places  and  assassinate  vil- 
lage leaders  who  disagree  with  them.  North 
and  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  sununarlly 
execute  prisoners  who  are  helplessly  In  their 
power.  American  units  frequently  kill  Inno- 
cent dvlllana  who  they  mistake  for  the  en- 
emy. Perhaps  in  Asia  life  Is  cheap,  but  for 
us  this  Is  not  the  case.  This  war  Is  turning 
men  Into  animals.  The  American  clergyman, 
John  S.  C.  Abbott,  said  that  "War  Is  the  sci- 
ence of  destruction".  And  what  Is  being  de- 
stroyed in  Viet  Nam  Is  life,  and  man's  re- 
spect for  it.  America  must  stop  having  such 
a  large  part  in  that  destruction. 

And  I  am  tired  of  all  this  senseless 
death — North  Vietnamese,  South  Vietnamese, 
and  American:  men.  women,  and  children; 
soldiers  and  civilians.  Do  you  realize  that 
since  this  war  began,  over  47.000  American 
soldiers,  over  100.000  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers, and  over  600.000  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  soldiers  have  been  killed?  And  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  civilian  dead  number 
seven  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  military. 
That  means  that,  even  conservatively  speak- 
ing, about  6.000.000  non-combatants  have 
died  In  Viet  Nam.  These  are  people,  not  Just 
statistics!  It  was  William  EUery  Channlng 
who  said,  "What  distinguishes  war  Is,  not 
that  man  is  slain,  but  that  he  is  alaln, 
spoiled,  crushed  by  the  cruelty,  the  Injustice, 
the  treachery,  the  murderous  hand  of  man". 
Tou  know,  whenever  I  hear  the  casualty  re- 
ports on  television,  it  rarely  strikes  me  that 
these  were  living  fiesb  and  blood  Individuals 
they  are  talking  about.  But  some  time  ago. 
Life  Magazine  printed  the  photographs  and 
sooae  information  about  all  the  Americans 
who  had  died  In  Viet  Nam  in  one  week.  This 
really  brought  It  to  home:  this  made  the 
whole  thing  far  more  personal.  Now  I  could 
vUuallze  a  bit  better  Just  what  these  "death 
sutistlcs"  were  saying. 

Yes,  I  am  very  tired  of  all  these  things.  And 
so  I  say  to  you.  let's  bring  our  men  back 
from  Viet  Nam:  and  let's  do  It  Now!  We 
claim  to  be  Christians.  Christ  said  that  man 
should  not  fight  with  his  fellowman — he 
should  not  war  against  his  brother.  Christ 
said  that  war  is  wrong.  So  how  can  we,  as 
Christians,  possibly  convince  ourselves  that 
this  war,  and  our  participation  In  It,  Is  right? 

The  Hebrew  prophet  Ulcah  spoke  In  the 
Old  Testament  about  the  coming  of  a  day 
when  "they  shall  beat  their  swords  Into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  Into  pruning 
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hooks:  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more".  Well  right  now  that  day  still  seems 
to  be  a  long  way  off.  Perhaps  we  should  think 
about  what  we  can  do  to  bring  It  a  Uttle  bit 
closer  Perhaps  we  should  think  more  about 
our  beliefs,  and  commitment  as  Christiana. 
Perhaps  we,  by  thinking,  and  praying,  and 
making  our  feelings  known,  can  help  make  a 
reality  of  the  vlsloh  which  Alfred  Lord  Ten- 
nyson expressed  In  his  poem  "Locksley 
Hall " : 

"For  I  dipped  Into  the  future,  far  as  human 

eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 

wonder  that  could  be; 
"Saw     the    heavens     fill    with    commerce. 

argoeles  of  magic  sails. 
PlloU  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 
with  costly  bales: 
"Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 
there  rained  a  ghostly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in 

the  central  blue; 
"Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the 
south  wind  rushing  warm^ 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 

through  the  thtmdarstonn: 
"TUl  the  war-drums  throbbed  no  longer,  and 
the  battle  fiags  were  furled. 
In  the  Parliament  of  man.  the  Federation  of 
the  world. 
"There  the  conunon  sense  of  most  shall  hold 
a  fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapped 
In  universal  law." 


Our  heavenly  Father,  give  to  us  a  sense  of 
thy  peace,  that  we  may  Btrlve  with  all  our 
might,  to  bring  It  to  our  world.  This  we  pray 
In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  even 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE    LATE    HON.    BEN    JENSEN 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  XXXINOIB 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Ben  Jensen,  who  served  In 
this  body  for  26  years  and  who  served 
with  great  distinction. 

He  first  came  to  Congress  from  Iowa  In 
1939.  The  number  of  years  that  he  served 
Seventh  Iowa  Congressional  District 
Itself  bespeaks  the  quality  of  the  repre- 
sentation he  gave  the  people  for  whom 
he  spoke. 

After  two  terms  In  the  House,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Important  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  That  he  was  given  such 
an  assignment  also  bespeaks  the  high  re- 
gard his  colleagues  had  for  him.  He  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to  each  and  every 
legislative  problem.  As  our  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  looked  to  him  for  leader- 
ship, tmd  he  was  not  found  wanting. 

Not  only  was  Ben  Jensen  a  man  of  real 
ability;  he  was  a  man  of  high  principle. 
To  know  him  was  not  only  to  love  him 
as  a  man  of  compassion:  it  was  to  admire 
him  as  a  man  of  stature. 

With  the  passing  of  Ben  Jensen,  I  have 
lost  a  friend  I  shall  never  forget.  To  his 
wife  and  all  his  family  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy. 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
well  know,  our  Nation  today  is  In  the 
midst  of  its  longest  and  most  serious 
Inflation  since  World  War  II  and  the 
period  immediately  following.  Since  1965. 
with  exception  of  a  brief  pause  in  late 
1966  and  early  1967.  prices  have  been 
rising  at  a  rate  which  has  cut  deeply, 
and  at  an  increasing  rate.  Into  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  all  Americans;  con- 
sumer prices  have  Increased  since  1965 
at  the  highly  inflationary  rate  of  3.6  per- 
cent annually,  and  this  past  year  prices 
increased  by  the  rate  of  6  percent.  This 
is  an  intolerable  situation,  and.  when 
viewed  against  the  figures  available  for 
the  last  fiscal  quarter  which  indicate  that 
true  economic  growth  has  been  halted. 
Indicate  genuine  cause  for  alarm.  If  the 
next  quarter's  figures  Indicate  no  better 
a  situation,  we  will  no  longer  merely  be 
caught  in  inflation;  the  more  accurate 
term  will  be  an  inflationary  recession 
which  will  see  continued  price  increases, 
while  business  and  Jobs  continue  to  de- 
cline. Workers  who  are  being  laid  off  as 
a  result  of  the  economic  situation  are 
going  to  be  having  to  pay  more  for  the 
standard  items  they  must  purchase  to 
survive.  On  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  a 
pretty  situation. 

Something  must  be  done  to  halt  this 
direction  the  economy  seems  to  be  mov- 
ing toward;  if  there  Is  one  thing  that  Is 
crystal  clear,  it  is  the  failure  of  the 
policies  of  the  administration  to  ease 
this  situation,  despite  the  assurances  we 
have  received  from  the  "experts"  down- 
town that  all  we  need  is  a  little  patience. 
This  Is  the  same  thing  they  were  telling 
us  last  summer,  and  the  situation  has 
gotten  worse  since  then. 

I  do  not  mean  by  the  foregoing  to 
Indicate  that  the  Nation's  present  eco- 
nomic problem  Is  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  new  administration:  as  much  a  cul- 
prit is  the  fact  that  total  spending  for 
goods  and  services  by  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  consumers  has  risen  at  a  rate 
exceeding  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
national  economy  for  the  past  few  years. 
Over  the  period  from  1965  through  the 
past  year,  the  combined  spending  of  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  has  been  Increas- 
ing at  a  rate  roughly  double  the  actual 
rate  of  expansion  of  our  economy,  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  real  growth  in  our 
gross  national  product.  Consequently,  we 
have  had  to  cope  with  the  classic  prob- 
lem where  prices  have  risen  to  a  level 
necessary  to  compensate  for  this  serious 
imbalance  between  demand  and  supply. 

Due  largely  to  the  Vietnam  war,  we 
have  run  deflcits  in  the  Federal  budget. 
By  early  1966.  the  economy  had  followed 
several  years  of  steady  recovery  from 
the  serious  recession  at  the  end  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  and  a  minor 
recession  at  the  beginning  of  the  1960's. 
We  had  reached  essentially  full  capacity 
and  full  employment.  Any  added  stimu- 
lus to  the  economy  thereafter  by  means 
of  deficit  spending  on  the  part  of  the 
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Government  led  to  Increasing  these  ex- 
isting Inflationary  pressures. 

There  are  several  alternatives  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  an  inflationary  situation;  without 
attempting  to  exhaust  the  list.  It  can — 
and  must — present  a  balanced  budget, 
or  it  can  put  into  effect  more  taxation 
and  fiscal  and  economic  restraints;  It 
can  talce  steps  such  as  "jaw-boning"  and 
Issue  calls  for  fiscal  restraint  on  the  part 
of  all  Americans. 

When  the  Nixon  administration  came 
into  ofHce,  It  rejected  most  other  alter- 
natives in  favor  of  a  policy  of  massive 
fiscal  restraint.  This  was  largely  accom- 
plished as  a  result  of  two  actions.  First), 
the  administration  abandoned  its  elec- 
tion pledge  for  abolishing  the  10-percent 
surtax  in  favor  of  its  continuation;  and 
It  implemented  a  cutback  in  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  Federal  spending,  the  Federal 
Reserve  also  went  to  a  high-interest-rate 
policy  and  invoked  other  monetary  policy 
restrictions  that  have  caused  the  money 
supply  to  remain  virtually  unchanged. 

These  policies  have  failed.  While  it  Is 
an  accepted  fact  that  the  economy  does 
not  respond  Immediately  to  shifts  in  the 
direction  of  economic  policy,  after  18 
months'  restraint,  with  Its  attendant 
hardships,  we  should  have  begun  to  see 
some  deflationary  pressures  continue  to 
worsen.  At  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  a  marked  slowdown  in  economic 
activity  whloh  has  virtually  hamstrung 
such  industries  as  housing  and  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  as  well  as  other  indus- 
tries whose  economic  well-being  is  closely 
tied  to  the  money  market. 

As  we  entered  this  year  we  needed  a 
balanced  budget,  or  a  budget  surplus, 
and  new  policies  by  the  administration. 
While  I  have  high  hopes  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  been  stimulated  Into 
reexamining  his  previous  decisions  in 
the  case  of  the  latter.  It  Is  now  apparent, 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has 
pointed  out,  that  despite  all  the  ballyhoo 
that  accompanied  It,  the  budget,  if  en- 
acted, will  show  a  deficit  for  flscal  year 
1971.  It  Is  not  a  truly  balanced  budget; 
and.  If  it  Is  enacted  v^ithout  any  changes, 
we  will  show  a  deflclt  for  fiscal  year  1971 
of  $7.3  billion.  Those  are  the  hard  facts 
of  the  matter.  The  burden  has,  therefore, 
been  placed  on  Congress  to  cut  the 
budget  down  to  a  workable  size;  and  It  is 
Inescapable  that  the  hardship  that  has 
already  been  visited  on  our  respective 
districts  may  be  compounded  when  we 
are  through — if  we  are  to  do  our  job 
correctly. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  we  act  as  I  admit 
I  have  been  tempted  to  do,  when  I  read 
that  my  district  projects  were  cut  out  of 
the  budget,  and  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Forb)  ,  were  In  to  the  tune 
of  some  $9  million,  and  try  to  go  too  far 
to  even  the  score,  then  a  bad  situation 
will  merely  be  compounded.  "The  ad- 
ministration proposes,  and  the  Congress 
disposes,"  goes  the  shopworn  line,  and  It 
Is  time  for  us  to  get  about  our  business — 
in  a  businesslike  way. 

But  this  hardly  relieves  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  further  responsibility  to 
the  people.  There  are  now  indications  of 
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a  problem  which  could  have  even  more 
severe  repercussions  than  the  present  In- 
flation alone.  In  1969,  the  real  growth 
In  our  national  output  amounted  to  only 
1.7  percent;  this  compares  with  a  5-per- 
cent rise  in  1968.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  that  a  very  serious  slow- 
down in  the  growth  rate  has  taken  place, 
as  characterized  by  a  complete  halt  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter,  a  drop  in  durable 
goods  orders,  a  fifth  consecutive  monthly 
decline  in  industrial  production,  obvi- 
ously weaker  consumer  confidence  and 
bussing  activity  accompanied  by  a  marked 
drop  in  car  sales  and  steady  reduction 
in  retail  sales,  falling  profits  generally, 
and  a  continuing  drop  in  housing  starts. 
As  several  prominent  financial  people 
from  Dallas  mentioned  to  me  recently, 
"we  feel  the  economy  is  trying  to  tell  us 
something."  That  something,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  marked  retardation  In  our 
economic  health,  and  a  situation  that 
demands  our  fullest  attention. 

Yet,  at  this  same  time,  inflationary 
pressures  contlne  to  mount.  Consumer 
prices  are  currently  rising  at  a  rate  of 
6  percent,  and  there  are  predictions  of 
little  Improvement  in  the  coming  months. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  among 
close  students  of  the  economy  that  we 
are  headed  for  a  real  recession  and  ex- 
cessive rise  in  imemployment  instead  of 
what  we  had  been  led  to  believe  would 
be  a  temporary  pause.  While  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  want  to  spread  imdue  alarm, 
we  cannot  avoid  thinking  in  these  terms 
In  light  of  the  impromising  and  disturb- 
ing economic  outlook  confronting  us  to- 
day. Time  Magazine  recently  noted: 

Millions  of  Americans  are  suffering  from 
the  one-two  punch  of  an  inflationary  reces- 
sion. While  prices  continue  to  rise  .  .  .  cut- 
backs In  factory  hours  have  reduced  the  aver- 
age take-home  pay  of  a  production  worker. 
He  now  has  less  buying  power  than  be  had 
four  years  ago. 

Given  this  unhappy  setting,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  administration's  policy  of 
gradualism  has  not  worked.  Currently 
the  administration  Is  imcomprising  in  its 
view  that  a  balanced  budget  and  a  heavy 
reliance  on  a  tight-money  policy  will 
dampen  the  rate  of  inflation  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  I  disagree,  and  submit  that 
the  current  economic  climate  dictates  a 
broader  and  more  flexible  course  of  ac- 
tion If  we  are  to  avoid  an  inflationary 
recession. 

First,  the  Federal  Reserve  must  ease 
the  recessionary  Influence  of  the  tight- 
money  policy.  This  policy  has  already 
had  a  devastating  impact  on  housing 
which  has  been  in  a  state  of  near  col- 
lapse for  most  of  the  time  since  the  credit 
crunch  of  1966.  The  result  has  been  a 
chronic  shortage  of  housing  £md  spiral- 
ing  prices.  Further,  as  you  well  know, 
tight  money  has  sdso  had  a  severe  Im- 
PEu:t  on  small  business,  the  stock  market, 
and  the  funding  activities  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Now  the  condition 
has  spread  to  other  segments  of  Indus- 
try. Due  to  falling  demand,  many  of  our 
major  corporations  have  had  to  make 
sizable  cuts  in  plans  for  production  and 
investment  for  the  coming  year.  No  one 
at  this  moment  knows  the  degree  of 
monetary  easing  necessary,  but  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  move  in  this  direction  if 
we    wish    to    avoid    piling    more    bad 
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psychology  on  top  of  an  already  harm- 
ful Inflationary  psychology. 

Second,  the  Government  must  take 
every  precaution  to  Insure  that  It  does 
not  become  a  net  borrower  in  the  Na- 
tions  money  markets.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  questionable  balance  of 
the  new  budget;  if  it  remains  in  deficit, 
this  would  force  the  Government  to  seek 
financing  In  the  Nations  money  mar- 
kets, thereby  diverting  funds  from  many 
markets  in  the  private  sector  which  are 
already  credit  starved. 

Because  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
inflationarj-  pressures  from  now  on  will 
be  generated  at  least  as  much  by  psycho- 
logical as  by  economic  forces.  I  believe 
the  administration  should  give  immedi- 
ate attention  to  the  need  of  applying 
some  temporary  ceiling  over  wages  and 
prices;  I  am  not,  at  this  point,  advocat- 
ing that  we  adopt  a  program  of  manda- 
tor>'  wage  and  price  controls  similar  to 
those  in  effect  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  However.  I  believe  that 
the  time  is  upon  us  when  labor  and  man- 
agement must  be  willing  to  agree  to  tem- 
porary guides  in  order  to  overcome  the 
inflationary  psychosis  which  is  fast  gain- 
ing in  the  country. 

To  date,  the  Nixon  administraton  has 
rejected  all  proposals  advocating  .some 
form  of  direct  governmental  action  con- 
cerning wage  and  price  policies.  I  believe 
it  is  now  time  for  the  administration  to 
reappraise  its  position  and  stand  ready 
to  take  more  positive  steps ;  if  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  totally  reject  the  idea 
of  more  controls  on  wages  and  prices, 
the  country  is  being  deprived  of  a  valu- 
able weapon  to  ease  this  stranglehold  on 
people's  incomes.  It  is  inexcusable  for 
the  President  to  continue  to  avoid  "jaw- 
boning"' or  similar  contact  of  his  Office 
with  those  who  exercise  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  control  over  prices  of  strategic 
items  and  the  wages  paid  to  those  who 
produce  them. 

The  refusal  thus  far  for  the  President 
to  place  himself  in  the  somewhat  un- 
comfortable position  which  his  position 
requires,  is  a  glaring  omission  which  must 
be  halted  immediately.  The  Presidency 
which  he  so  eagerly  sought  does  have 
its  demands  of  office.  Business  is  not  "as 
usual "  in  the  Nation,  and  any  continued 
attempt  to  pretend  it  is.  presents  an  ad- 
ministration profile  similar  to  an  ostrich 
with  its  head  in  the  sand.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  administrative  leadership,  other 
proposals  are  being  discussed  in  the  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  reinstatement  of  the 
old  regiilation  W  fr<Mn  Korean  war  days, 
requiring    a    larger    downpayment    on 
transactions  than  is  presently  the  case: 
the  theory  Is  to  eliminate  the  continual 
fueling  of  the  pace  of  the  economy  in- 
herent in  high  consimier  level  buying. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  the  problems  of 
imposing  this  restriction  is  the  blow  it 
deals  to  those  at  the  lower  income  levels 
who   must   often   use    this   method    of 
financing  to  meet  the  need  of  providing 
necessities.  For  example,  to  the  person 
who  must  have  a  car  for  transportation 
to  work  in  an  area  where  there  is  no 
public  transportation,  imposition  of  the 
regulation  on  a  blanket  basis  could  have 
the  effect  of  denying  him  employment. 
On  a  more  selective  basis,  however,  the 
principle  seems  to  conunend  itself. 
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However,  in  my  viewpoint,  a  far  more 
desirable  alternative  would  be  a  volun- 
tary restraint  exercised  by  the  people 
themselves;  in  this  affluent  society  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  luxuries 
whose  purchase  could  actually  be  de- 
layed for  a  time,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  credit  purchases  of  luxuries.  The  deci- 
sion to  avoid  buying  with  a  less  than  ade- 
quate downpayment  should  be  encom- 
aged  by  the  President  and  by  each  of  us 
here. 

As  a  people  we  must  stand  up  and 
face  the  facts  that  the  economic  situa- 
tion is  as  hazardous  as  it  has  ever  been 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  This 
Nation  has  had  its  share  of  economic 
ills;  and  we  have,  I  hope,  learned  from 
our  experiences.  While  the  immediate 
situation  is  not  disastrous,  it  does  con- 
tain the  potentiality  for  becoming  so — 
unless  the  administration,  the  Congress, 
and  ultimately  the  American  people  rec- 
ognize the  danger.  Let  us  assess  our  na- 
tional priorities  with  this  as  our  most 
pressing  domestic  problem,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 


TARIFF  ADJUSTMENT  AND  ADJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1970 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Dekt.  Mr. 
DuLSKi.  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Hosmzr.  Mr. 
O'Neill,  and  Mr.  Rodimo  and  myself.  I 
introduced  for  appropriate  reference  the 
Tariff  Adjustment  and  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Amendments  of  1970. 

Many  industries  in  this  country  have 
been  seriously  injured  due  to  strong  com- 
petition from  imports.  One  industry,  in 
particular,  has  had  to  bear  the  burden  of 
rising  imports— that  is  the  shoe  industry 
which  employs  approximately  12  percent 
of  the  manufacturing  employment  In 
Elssex  County. 

Imports  are  rapidly  increasing  to  the 
point  where  they  will  match  domestic 
production.  The  impact  on  domestic  pro- 
ducers is  documented  by  the  closing  of 
manufacturing  companies  and  their  al- 
lied suppliers.  For  example,  five  shoe  fac- 
tories have  closed  in  the  city  of  Haverhill 
in  my  district  and  it  is  likely  that  still 
another  factory  will  close  within  the 
coming  weeks.  But  this  is  not  ail.  three 
factories  have  also  closed  in  Ljmn  and 
two  more  have  shut  down  in  Beverly,  also 
in  my  district. 

I  believe  there  is  virtually  imanlmous 
agreement  in  the  Congress  that  our  do- 
mestic industries  are  entitled  to  specific 
relief  from  imports  when  the  pressure  of 
foreign  competition  becomes  too  great. 
Our  Nation  as  a  whole  shares  the  Im- 
mense benefits  of  our  policy  of  open 
world  trade,  and  the  burden  of  that  pol- 
icy must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  too  heavily 
on  specific  industries  or  the  workers  in 
those  industries. 

Authority  for  increased  tariiTs.  import 
quotas,  technological  advice,  tax  relief, 
and  financial  assistance  should  be  read- 
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ily  available  for  those  industries  which 
have  been  placed  at  severe  disadvantage 
by  our  trade  policies. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 
I  introduce  today  the  Tariff  Adjustment 
and  Adjustment  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1970.  I  believe  that  this  bill  will  bring 
substantial  relief  to  these  industries 
which  are  being  severely  injured  by  im- 
ports. This  legislation  would  liberalize 
the  standards  under  which  domestic  in- 
dustries can  obtain  tariff  concessions, 
import  restrictions,  and  adjustment  as- 
sistftncP- 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
world  trade  policies.  President  Nixon 
stated : 

While  seeking  to  advance  wor'.d  Interests. 
U.S.  trade  poUcles  must  also  respect  legiti- 
mate U.S.  Interests.  ...  To  be  fair  to  our 
trading  partners  does  not  require  us  to  be 
unfair  to  our  own  people. 

I  concur  fully  with  the  President's 
sentiments  and  have  therefore  taken  title 
in  of  the  Presidents  Trade  Act  of  1969 
and  introduce  it  today  in  the  form  of 
these  amendments. 

I  do  not  want  this  Nation  to  rettim  to 
its  old  protectionist  policies.  I  do.  how- 
ever, want  our  national  trade  policy  to 
be  just.  I  believe  that  the  amendments, 
which  are  described  in  greater  detail  be- 
low, are  a  means  toward  that  end.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  look  rationally 
at  our  present  trade  policy.  It  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
this  country  from  the  inequitable  pro- 
grams of  the  past  which  have  led  to  the 
loss  of  jobs,  families  in  need,  and  a  de- 
pressed economy  in  many  areas.  Prag- 
matically speaking,  each  job  lost  through 
an  inequitable  trade  policy  means  less 
money  spent  for  other  goods  tind  serv- 
ices. A  vicious  cycle  is  thus  started,  and 
other  industries  not  directly  affected  by 
imports  are  also  damaged. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
in  conjunction  with  seven  coUeagues, 
would  tunend  the  Tariff  Adjustment — 
Escape  Clause — and  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  It  is  my  hope,  and  the  hope 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation,  that  the 
nee^  of  Industries  with  particular  im- 
port problems  will  be  met  more  quickly 
than  if  we  were  to  wait  for  an  entire 
remodeling  of  our  trade  policies  to  be 
enacted.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  support  this  measure  and  that 
we  may  see  these  amendments  enacted 
into  law  in  the  very  near  future. 

Let  me  now  explain  in  detail  the  con- 
tents of  the  proposed  amendments: 

The  amendments  are  divided  into  two 
categories :  First,  the  escape  clause  which 
provides  relief  on  an  industrywide 
basis;  and,  second,  adjustment  assist- 
ance, which  provides  specific  aid  to  par- 
ticular firms  or  groups  of  workers  who 
are  faced  with  adversity  because  of  in- 
creased imports. 

The  escape  clause  provisions  have 
proven  rigidly  stringent.  The  1962  act 
requires  a  direct  relationship  between 
business  loss,  and  an  Increase  in  Imports 
related  to  a  prior  tariff  reduction.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  new  amendments,  the 
escape  clause  or  tariff  reduction  section 
is  lit>eralized  by  providing  that  relief 
shall  be  available  whenever  Increased 
imports  are  the  primary  cause  of  actual 
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or  potential  serious  injury,  that  is,  the 
cause  greater  thsm  any  other  single 
cause.  Damage  done  by  imports  no  longer 
must  be  caused  by  past  tariff  concessions 
before  relief  can  be  granted. 

Even  though  tariff  adjustments  would 
be  easier  to  obtain  under  these  new 
amendments,  tariff  concessions  obtained 
thereunder  would  be  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture only.  If  an  industry  does  obtain  re- 
lief under  the  escape  clause  provisions, 
it  must  assume  responsibility  for  im- 
proving its  competitive  position,  and 
regular  reports  on  those  efforts  would 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  relief  should  be  continued. 

The  second  category  of  these  amend- 
ments deals  with  adjustment  assistance. 
Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
increased  imports  must  be  the  major 
cause  of  injury;  that  Is,  the  cause 
greater  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
This  provision  is  clearly  too  restrictive. 
Few  groups  of  workers  or  individual  firms 
have  been  able  to  receive  relief.  My 
amendment  would  therefore  permit  firms 
and  workers  to  be  eligible  for  adustment 
assistance  when  increased  imports  are 
found  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  actual 
or  potential  serious  injury.  In  this  case, 
too,  increased  injury  from  Imports 
would  not  have  to  be  related  to  a  prior 
tariff  reduction.  In  addition,  the  "sub- 
stantial cause"  provision  is  less  strict 
than  the  "primary  cause"  provision 
proposed  for  tariff  relief.  Therefore, 
workers  and  individual  firms  will  be  able 
to  receive  relief  more  easily.  The  relief 
provided  would  be  in  the  form  of  loans, 
technical  assistance  and  tax  relief  for 
the  firms,  and  readjustment  allowances, 
relocation  and  training  for  workers.  Such 
relief  has  no  harmful  side  effects  on 
overall  trade  policy. 

The  amendments  which  I  propose  to- 
day would  change  two  other  items  in 
existing  adjustment  provisions. 

First.  The  President  would  be  given 
the  authority  to  determine  eligibility  to 
apply  for  assistance,  although  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  continue  to  gather 
and  supply  the  needed  factual  informa- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  upon  its  own  motion  or 
upon  filing  a  petition  imder  subsection 
'a)  a)  of  this  act,  may  require  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  damage  done  to  an  Industry. 
At  the  present  time  the  determination  of 
eligibility  falls  within  the  powers  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Second.  A  particular  section  of  an  In- 
dustry may  receive  adjustment  assistance 
when  the  injury  is  substantial  to  a  sep- 
arate unit  of  a  multlplant  company  or  to 
a  group  of  workers  in  them. 

I  believe  that  this  section  is  of  great 
importance  because  it  will  enable  certain 
Industries  to  receive  assistance  for  which 
they  would  heretofore  have  been  in- 
eligible. 

In  this  cormection,  I  have  written  to 
President  Nixon  and  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  asking  both  to  request  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  a  review  of  the 
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women's  and  misses'  shoe  industry.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  affirmative  ruling  in  this 
case  would  be  the  quickest  route  to  in- 
creased tariffs  and  import  quotas.  An 
industrywide  investigation  would  have 
less  chance  of  success  since  not  all  of 
the  industry  is  faced  with  such  substan- 
tial difficulties  resulting  from  reduction 
of  trade  barriers  as  is  the  women's  and 
misses'  shoes  portion. 

I  have  also  urged  the  President  to  es- 
tablish an  interagency  board  to  admin- 
ister adjustment  assistance  to  those  in- 
dustries declared  eligible  for  such  assist- 
ance. At  the  present  time  such  a  board 
does  exist,  but  it  does  not  have  the 
executive  authority  I  am  requesting  the 
President  to  implement,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain all  Government  agencies  involved 
in  the  adjustment  assistance  program.  I 
believe  that  aid  could  be  given  more 
quickly  to  those  industries  declared  eligi- 
ble if  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment involved  in  this  area  are  coordi- 
nated in  one  board  so  that  assistance  is 
channeled  through  a  single  source. 

These,  then,  are  the  Tariff  Adjustment 
and  Adjustment  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1970. 1  believe  that  these  amendments 
are  the  best  means  of  achieving  a  fair 
trade  policy  without  reverting  to  a 
strongly  protectionist  philosophy  which 
ultimately  causes  more  harm  than  good. 
Under  present  international  agreements, 
if  we  raise  tariff  barriers,  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  will  retaliate,  not  nec- 
essarily in  kind.  We  may  therefore,  do 
terrible  harm  to  some  of  our  strongest 
and  most  viable  industries  if  we  follow 
the  strongly  protectionist  path.  I  believe 
that  the  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  prevent  such  a  dangerous 
occurrence  while  insuring  that  those  in- 
dustries which  have  been  badly  harmed 
by  unfair  import  quotas  will  be  given 
relief  and  assistance. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  my 
letter  to  the  President  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

February  10,  1970. 
TTie  President, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  deteriorating  sit- 
uation In  the  women's  and  misses'  shoe  In- 
dustry demands  prompt  attention. 

Imports  are  rapidly  Increasing  to  the  point 
where  they  will  match  domestic  production. 
The  Impact  on  domestic  producers  is  docu- 
mented by  the  closing  of  manufacturing 
companies  and  their  allied  suppliers,  and  by 
widespread  curtailment  of   employment. 

I  cite  the  Instance  of  5  factory  closings  In 
the  City  of  Haverhill  In  my  District,  and 
the  prospect  of  still  another  factory  closing 
within  the  coming  weeks.  I  cite  the  In- 
stance also  of  3  factory  closings  in  Lynn  and 
2  closings  in  Beverly,  also  in  my  District.  Cut- 
backs in  related  employment  have  also  oc- 
curred throughout  the  6th  Massachusetts 
Congressional  District.  The  urgency  of  the 
situation  is  readily  apparent  espeically  since 
shoe  and  leather  Industry  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately 12'~r  of  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployment In  Essex  County. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  request  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  investigate  the  women's  and 
misses'  shoe  industry  to  determine  whether 
Imports  are  in  such  increased  quantities  as 
to  cause  serious  Injury  to  domestic  Industry. 
I  ask  you  to  make  this  request  under  Sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  1962  Trade  Act.  and  I  also 
urge  that  the  Tariff  Commission  be  requested 
to  make  its  report  within  60  days. 

I    am    fully  aware   both   of   the  previous 
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Tariff  Commission  Investigations  of  the  shoe 
industry,  and  of  the  normal  six  months  re- 
porting period.  But  the  rapid  increase  in 
Imports  Is  grounds  sufficient  to  re-examine 
this  portion  of  the  shoe  industry  and  to  seek 
the  early  report. 

I  make  this  request  for  the  following  cate- 
gories of  footwear: 

Turn  or  turned  footwear  (TSUS  Item 
700.20). 

Other  footwear  for  women,  misses,  Infants 
and  children  (TSUS  Item  700.401). 

Sandals  of  buffalo  leather  (TSUS  Item 
700.41) 

Other  footwear  for  women  valued  at  not 
over  $2.50  per  pair   (TSUS  Item  700.43). 

Other  footwear  for  women  valued  at  over 
$2.50  per  pair  TSUS  Item  700.45). 

Footwear  having  uppers  of  rubber  or 
plastics  (TSUS  Item  700.55). 

Footwear  with  uppers  and  soles  of  fibre 
and  leather  valued  at  $2.50  or  less  per  pair 
(TSUS  Item  700.66). 

Footwear  with  uppers  add  soles  of  fibre 
and  leather  valued  at  $2.50  or  less  per  pair 
(TSUS  Item  700.68). 

Footwear  with  soles  of  material  other  than 
leather  and  uppers  of  vegetable  fibres  (TSUS 
Item  700.70) . 

Footwear  with  uppers  of  fibres,  N.S.P.F. 
(TSUS  Item   700.30). 

Footwear  of  wood  (TSUS  Item  700.83). 

Other  footwear  N.SJJ.  (TSUS  Item 
700.86). 

Tariff  concessions  In  these  categories  have 
been  markedly  reduced  from  approximately 
20%  ad  valorem  to  between  5%  and  7%  un- 
der the  trade  negotiations. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  Inform  jrou 
that  I  am  making  a  Blmllar  proposal  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  so  that  the  Committee,  If  It  so  de- 
sires, may  join  you  in  a  request  to  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  through  this  action 
you  will  obtain  authority  within  the  frame- 
work of  ovir  existing  International  trade 
agreements  to  take  varlotis  steps  to  assist 
the  domestic  Indvistry.  Tariff  Increases,  im- 
port quotas  and  technological  and  financial 
assistance  to  domestic  Industry  are  all  with- 
in the  scope  of  your  authority  to  institute 
should  the  Tariff  Commission  nile  affirma- 
tively on  your  petition. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  also  Introduce  into 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  within  the 
next  week  a  resolution  to  amend  Title  3  of 
the  Trade  Acts  of  1962  and  for  this  purpose 
I  shall  adhere  to  the  language  within  your 
Trade  Act  proposal  for  1970.  It  is  to  acceler- 
ate Congressional  consideration  of  this  Im- 
portant section  of  the  Trade  Act  that  I  take 
this  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  imme- 
diate establishment  by  executive  order  of  an 
Inter-Agency  Board  to  administer  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  those  Industries  declared 
eligible  for  such  assistance.  While  recog- 
nizing that  funding  for  the  1970  year  Is  not 
probable,  I  suggest  that  available  programs 
and  funds  be  channeled  from  existing  agen- 
cies to  those  injured  domestic  industries.  I 
believe  It  Is  possible  to  aid  and  encourage 
such  industries  as  the  women's  shoe  in- 
dustry so  that  they  may  become  competitive 
and  viable,  that  marketing  research,  tech- 
nological assistance,  tax  credits,  and  finan- 
cial assistance  may  all  be  programmed  In 
such  a  way  as  to  give  renewed  life  to  our 
domestic  manufacturers  and  save  countless 
Jobs. 

It  Is  encumbent  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  lift  the  intolerable  economic 
burden  Imposed  by  national  trade  policies 
upon  some  segments  of  our  economy.  I  wish 
to  stress,  Mr.  President,  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  and  to  emphasize  that  my 
proposals  fall  within  existing  federal  struc- 
tures and  conform  to  policies  already  adopt- 
ed by  both  your  administration  and  the 
preceding  administration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Michael  J.  Hakeincton. 
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SEX  BILLS  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROGRAM 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZIMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  In  introducing  six  bills 
which  would  greatly  assist  the  Nation's 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. Three  of  the  bills  amend  and 
improve  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
one  amends  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965.  one  amends  and 
extends  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  one  au- 
thorizes research  into  the  problems  of 
solid  waste  disposal. 

Congress  has.  in  past  years,  enacted 
Important  legislation  to  Improve  the  en- 
vironment, but  it  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time  that  a  more  intensive  effort 
is  needed.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  establish  stronger  automobile 
emission  standards  and  apply  the  stand- 
ards to  all  new  vehicles.  Fuel  and  fuel 
additives  would  be  regiilated  to  achieve 
p>aTimnm  possible  pollution  reduction. 
A  research  and  development  program  to 
obtain  an  unconventionally  powered, 
low-polluUon  auto  by  1975.  if  pollution 
from  conventional  vehicles  cannot  be 
sufficiently  reduced,  would  be  authorized. 
Similar  improvements  in  the  legislation 
to  control  water  pollution  are  included. 

One  of  the  chief  deflclencies  in  the 
legislation  already  on  the  books  is  the 
problem  of  enforcement  of  air  and  water 
pollution  standards.  Those  who  violate 
the  tougher  standards  of  the  new  legis- 
lation would  be  subject  to  lines  of  $10,000 
per  day  for  the  time  of  their  violation. 
The  eniforcement  authority  for  swift 
court  action  against  polluters  Is  also 
provided. 

Another  important  feature  of  this 
package  is  the  bill  which  would  author- 
ize the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  surplus  property  for  parks  and 
recreation  purposes  to  State  and  local 
governments  at  ^public  benefit  discounts 
of  up  to  100  percent.  New  cities,  like 
Lakewood  and  Wheat  Ridge.  Colo., 
which  are  in  my  district,  would  be  partic- 
ularly benefited  by  this  legislation.  They 
would  be  able  to  establish  a  parks  and 
recreation  system  and  still  live  within 
their  limited  budgets. 

As  I  have  noted.  Mr  Speaker,  my  pack- 
age consists  of  six  bills,  rather  than  the 
seven  recommended  by  the  President.  I 
have  not  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
an  environmental  financing  authority 
because  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  the  pro- 
posal to  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  underwrite  certain  State  and  local 
bond  Issues  is  on  firm  ground. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  package  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  why  this  body  needs  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Environment 
to  consider  environmental  quality  legis- 
lation. Obviously  these  bills  closely  in- 
terlock, and  yet  they  will  be  distributed 
through  our  committee  structure  and  will 
reach  the  floor  piecemeal  and,  conceiva- 
bly. In  oonfllcttaK  forms. 
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I  have  been  Joined  by  over  a  fourth 
of  the  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  in  proposing  a  standing  Committee 
on  the  Environment  for  the  House  which 
would  be  idesdly  suited  to  consider  the 
substantive  legislation  now  being  intro- 
duced. As  we  move  into  a  period  in  which 
environmental  legislation  is  becoming  a 
major  concern  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  at  large,  it  seems 
only  fitting  that  such  legislaUon  should 
be  considered  by  a  full-time  committee 
with  the  advantages  of  a  full-time  staff 
composed  of  environmental  experts. 


February  19,  1970 


A  KOREAN  S  LONG-RANGE  LOOK  AT 
ASIA 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  lucmcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 
Mr.     BROOMFIELD.     Mr.     Speaker. 

President  Nixon's  comprehensive  state  of 
the  world  message  sketched  the  frame- 
work for  the  future  U.S.  role  in  Asia. 
In  this  historic  document,  the  President 
specifically  stressed  the  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  true  partnership  with 
the  free  Asian  nations.  In  this  context, 
the  planning  and  aspirations  of  those 
Asian  nations  become  critically  impor- 
tant to  the  formation  of  U.S.  policy.  The 
following  paper,  prepared  by  a  26-year- 
old  legislative  counsellor  to  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  offers 
some  interesting  and  important  insights 
into  the  Asian  viewpoint.  Mr.  Jong  Heup 
Park  has  worked  in  my  congressional 
office  for  the  past  3  months  as  a  congres- 
sional fellow  sponsored  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association.  Mr.  Park 
graduated  from  the  college  of  law  at 
Seoul  University  in  1966  and  completed 
work  on  his  master's  degree  in  public 
administration  at  the  same  university  in 
February  1969.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Assembly's  Committee  on  Con- 
struction. I  commend  his  remarks  to  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 
A  ViKW  TO  Ahxa  Now  Alto  m  thk  Forumi: 

ASIA    IN    TKANBinOIf 

Alter  World  War  n,  peace  and  stabUlty 
were  maintained  in  Aala  through  a  dual  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  West,  led  mainly 
by  America,  and  the  CommunUt  bloc  led 
•olely  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  present  po- 
litical situation  In  Asia  Is  not  so  simple.  We 
are  moving  Into  an  era  of  more  complex, 
many-sided  International  power  politics. 

A  predominant  reason  Is  the  emergence 
of  Communist  China  which  Is  reluctantly 
but  inevitably  acknowledged  as  a  major 
power  by  the  free  world.  Another  reason  is 
growing  concern  in  America  about  the  heavy 
burden  of  Its  security  responsibility  In  Asia 
stemming  maUUy  from  domestic  fatigue  with 
the  Vietnam  war.  An  Increasing  necessity  to 
reallocate  the  defense  responsibility  to  other 
developed  nations,  such  as  Japan,  Is  also  an 
Important  factor  In  the  viewpoint  of  Amer- 
ican poUcy-makers.  as  demonstrated  In  the 
new  Nixon  nonlnvolvement  policy  In  Asia. 

8o.  If  we  Imagine  Asia  under  the  condi- 
tion that  American  political  and  military 
Influence  might  be  pulled  out.  whether  t«m- 
porarUy  or  for  a  considerable  period,  we  can 
probably  expect  a  certain  power  vacuum  In 


Under  this  probable  situation,  we  can 
think  of  roughly  four  possible  circum- 
stances: (1)  one-sided  domination  of  Asia 
by  either  the  Communist  nations  or  free 
Asian  nations;  (2)  a  new  type  of  power  bal- 
ance between  a  Japanese- led  block  and  a 
Red  Chinese  dominated  bloc;  (3)  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  blocs;  or  (4)  a 
free  world  collective  security  system  based 
on  equal  participation  of  Its  members 
against  the  Communist  bloc.  No  one  can 
predict  which  among  these  four  alternatives 
will  replace  the  present  one.  But  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
which,  considered  together,  might  form  tlie 
basis  lor  a  careful  prediction. 

JAPAN — A  POSSULX  NXW  LXADKB 

The  first  thing  that  comes  into  mind  Is 
what  course  Japan  wUi  take  in  the  1970'8. 
In  other  words,  does  Japan  willingly  want 
to  become  a  true  leader  of  free  Asian  coun- 
tries with  a  responsibility  to  nations  such 
as  Korea.  Nationalist  China.  Philippines,  and 
Thailand  for  poUtlcal  and  military  secu- 
rity? 

It  Is  conceivable  that  America,  over-bur- 
dened by  Its  Asian  security  responsibility, 
must  share  it  with  some  other  economically 
capable  nation  such  as  Japan.  But,  Japan 
can  not  hope  to  successfully  assume  this  new 
leadership  role  without  the  confidence  of 
the  other  nations  of  free  Asia.  And.  at  pres- 
ent, those  other  nations  are  hesitant  to 
follow  Japanese  leadership  as  long  as  Japan 
remains  a  "free-rider"  and  an  "economic 
animal." 

Every  naUon  knows  that  Imprudent  iso- 
lation always  causes  self-destruction.  None 
of  the  Asian  free  nations  denies  coopera- 
tion with  Japan.  But  the  present  political 
behavior  of  Japan  throws  a  gloomy  shadow 
of  disappointment  over  the  smaller  free  na- 
tions. By  adopting  the  policy  of  separation 
of  economy  and  politics,  Japan  shows  a 
characteristic  similar  to  the  two  opposite 
faces  of  Jantis.  We  have  seen  so  many  cases 
m  which  politics  Is  used  as  an  instrument 
for  attaining  economic  goals.  For  example, 
in  practical  trade  relations.  Japan  pursue* 
a  "two  Korea"  and  a  "two  China"  policy 
with  North  Korea  and  Red  China,  but.  polit- 
ically, the  Insists  on  the  principle  of  "one 
KcH-ea"  and  "one  China." 

We  well  know  that  national  Interests  al- 
ways come  first  In  actual  policy  formulation. 
We  must  also  be  aware  that  any  nation 
which  wants  to  be  a  trusted  leader  has  to 
earn  the  confidence  of  others  by  presenting 
some  virtue  of  self-restraint  for  the  benefit 
of  other*  which  want  to  be  friends. 

All  of  free  Asia  welcomes  the  re-election 
of  a  Japanese  government  that  Is  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  But  domestically  that 
same  government  still  contains  the  potential 
for  Increased  leftist  influence  which  might 
complicate  U.S.-Japanese  relations. 

History  has  proven  It  as  an  undeniable 
truth  that  survival  always  depends  upon 
victory  and  defeat  always  means  victimiza- 
tion. Moat  of  the  smaller  free  nations  in  Asia 
have  two  great  burdens  on  their  shoulder* 
which  m\ist  be  carried  at  the  same  time;  one 
Is  to  survive  In  economic  competition  and 
another  Is  to  survive  against  the  Commu- 
nist threat  to  freedom.  People  in  countries 
•uch  as  Korea,  which  Is  confronted  sharply 
by  Communists,  believe  strongly  that  eco- 
nomic development  superior  to  the  enemy  Is 
the  best  single  way  to  a  victory  for  freedom. 

So,  in  these  contexts,  it  Is  realized  that 
JapaJi  must  be  an  active  member  of  mutual 
security  organisations  and  participate  in  re- 
gional cooperaUve  efforts  in  Asia.  But  she 
must  restrain  herself  In  direct  or  Indirect 
acts  which  profit  the  enemy,  at  leaat  In 
areas  where  the  war  between  freedcm  and 
communism  remains  as  a  substantial  mat- 
ter for  sxirvlval. 

So  long  aa  the  United  SUtes  play*  an 
active  and  direct  role  in  Aala,  it  will  make 
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no  serious  difference  that  Japan  falls  to  as- 
sume greater  political  and  defense  leader- 
ship. Otherwise,  It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that 
Japan  will  change  her  behavior  and  assume 
the  role  of  a  matured  adult,  one  who  under- 
stands and  Is  understood  by  others  and  who 
shares  the  suffering  of  others  Just  as  the 
United  States  did  and  is  doing  In  Korea  and 
In  Vietnam.  Free  people  everywhere  wish 
Japan  to  be  such  a  friend  as  In  the  proverb, 
"a  friend  In  need  Is  a  friend  Indeed." 
Red  China — A  Threat  to  nax  Asia  Mhj- 

TARU.T    AND    PSTCHOLOOICAIXT 

Before  1964  when  Its  first  atomic  device 
exploded.  Communist  China  had  been  a 
"paper  Hon"  which  only  boasted  of  its  power 
to  the  free  world  In  an  effort  to  agitate  the 
people  of  free  nations.  But  time  and  events 
have  changed  her  from  a  paper  Hon  to  an 
awakened  Hon.  What  was  unreal  before  has 
become  real  now. 

Red  China  first  succeeded  In  Atomic  Bomb 
Testing  on  October  14,  1964  and  carried  out 
a  successful  test  of  the  H-bomb  on  June  17, 
1967.  By  June  30,  1968  It  had  acquired  the 
capability  to  produce  ICBMs. 

There  are  three  Imjxjrtant  factors  to  con- 
sider In  understanding  Red  China's  national 
behavior.  First  is  Chlneee  natioTialism.  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Red  China  repeatedly  de- 
clare that  the  most  Important  single  goal  of 
communism  Is  to  achieve  international  com- 
munism. At  the  same  time,  they  condemn 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  revisionist  nation 
which  Is  going  to  destroy  International  com- 
munism. But  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  communist  nation  more  national- 
istic and  less  International  than  Red  China. 
This  means  that  Red  China  can  pursue  na- 
tionalistic goals  in  the  beautiful  name  of 
international  communism  rather  than  in  the 
name  of  nationalism. 

The  second  thing  coming  to  mind  Is  the 
so-caUed  "Mao  Tse-Tung's  strategy".  He 
thinks  that  the  subjective  human  mind 
dominates  the  material.  In  this  sense.  Red 
China  Is  a  more  deceptive  revisionist  than 
the  Soviet,  lilao's  strategy  can  be  concen- 
trated Into  a  simple  but  very  meaningful 
word — "psychological   warfare". 

He  deeply  believes  that  manipulation  of 
human  psychology  Is  the  most  effective  short 
cut  to  winning  the  war  between  west  and 
east.  Mao  repeatedly  likes  to  use  a  psycho- 
logical term  such  as  "underprivileged  peo- 
ple", which  Is  a  very  old-fashioned  phrase 
used  originally  against  the  colonial  powers. 
In  recent  years,  however,  Its  meaning  has 
changed.  What  does  Mao  really  mean  by  It 
now?  He  means  nothing  but  "antl-Amert- 
can"  or  "anti-white"  In  a  broader  sense. 

He  usually  applies  the  term  to  such  peo- 
ples as  Asians.  Africans,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. It  Is  because  he  know*  well  that  these 
people  have  been  depressed  by  the  western 
powers.  He  also  appUes  It  to  the  Negro  peo- 
ple In  America.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that 
he  beUeves  they  have  been  oppressed  by  the 
whites.  In  this  case.  It  appears  he  might  be 
thinking  of  the  future  war  as  a  racial  rather 
than  an  Ideological  one.  However,  whether 
or  not  this  presumption  Is  true,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  Mao's  strategy  is  to  continue  this 
type  of  propaganda.  It  is  aimed  at  psycho- 
logical agitation  of  the  frustrated  people*  of 
Asia  in  the  hope  that  their  thinking  will 
coincide  with  Mao's  and  that  they  will  Join 
in  resisting  the  UjS.  For  these  reasons,  it  Is 
Important,  now  more  than  ever,  for  the 
American  people  to  realize  and  to  under- 
stand this  psychological  strategy.  It  is  the 
right  time  to  re-examine  the  fact  that  the 
combination  of  nationalism  and  Mao's  psy- 
chological srategy  might  result  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  great  power. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Vietnam  has  demon- 
strated the  valuable  Wesson  that  mlHtary  vic- 
tories without  psychological  Implementation 
do  not  always  mean  success.  This  Is  a  lesson 
which  will  have  Increasing  Importance  as 
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long  aa  Asia  remains  a  battlefield  for  con- 
ventional vrarfare.  And  it  wlU  be  even  more 
important  when  atomic  weapons  become 
more  a  poUtlcal  tool  than  a  mUltary  tool. 

The  final  point  In  conelderatlon  of  Red 
China  la  geared  to  Its  poUtlcal  behavior. 
Only  a  nation  which  can  produce  atomic 
weapons  can  be  a  strong  nation  in  the  real 
sense.  China  has  feared  monopolization  of 
power  by  a  few  strong  nations  such  as  the 
United  States.  England  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  she  views  as  enemies  Individually  or 
In  coeiltlon. 

What  Is  more  Important  Is  that  Red  China 
dlstmsts  the  Soviet  Union  which  many  still 
believe  to  be  her  friend.  This  disrtruat  Is 
based  on  a  number  of  factors,  amfimg  them 
the  dangerous  confrontation  of  national  In- 
teceste  along  the  4,500  mile  common  border 
aa  well  aa  long-standing  ideological  differ- 
ences. But  It  also  involvee  Red  China's  fear 
of  an  alliance  between  the  Sovleit  Union 
and  the  western  powers.  In  fact.  Increasing 
political  exchangee  during  the  paart  decade 
have  created  a  warmer  climate  for  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Theee  are  clear  reasons  why  Red  China 
has  been  so  determined  to  acquire  atomic 
capability.  Under  these  correlated  circum- 
stances, it  seems  clear  that  the  overriding 
purpooe  of  Communist  China  Is  to  change 
the  world  power  equation  from  "the  monop- 
oUaatlon  of  power"  to  "the  proliferation  of 
power."  The  proliferation  of  power  means 
the  relative  weakening  of  the  western  pow- 
ers and  the  relative  strengthening  of  the 
Chinese  side.  < 

If  we  look  at  Asia  under  this  preposition. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  behavior  of  Red 
China  can  be  predicted  with  more  clarity. 
Communist  China  will  wink  at  Japan's  ac- 
quisition of  atomic  p>ower  so  that  Japan  may 
becocae  more  Independent  of  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  military  security  in  Asia. 
It  Is  this  belief  that  discourages  most  of  the 
smaller  nations  such  as  Nationalist  China. 
Philippines.  Korea,  and  Thailand  from  fol- 
lowing the  Japanese  independent  leadership, 
which  coincides  with  Red  Chinese  strategical 
goal.  So,  In  this  sense,  the  Nixon  doctrine  in 
Asia  always  involves  this  kind  of  risk.  With- 
out providing  some  guarantees  of  Japan's 
futvire  role  to  those  nations,  it  Is  conceivable 
that  the  United  States  will  face  a  worsening 
situation  In  Asia. 

AN  AtrrONOMOlTB  ASIAN  SBC'UIUTI    SYSTEM:   TBX 
DILXMKA   or    SMAU.EK    FREE    NATIONS 

From  the  viewpoints  mentioned  above,  the 
creation  of  an  autonomous  Asian  security 
system,  enjoying  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  major  free  world  powers,  appears 
to  be  an  inevitable  development  in  the  1970's, 
whether  voluntarily  or  not. 

Oklnawan  reversion,  Vletnamlzatlon,  Kore- 
anlzatlon  pose  new  responsibilities  for  the 
free  Asian  nations.  But  we  must  also  keep 
In  mind  that  autonomy  In  Asia  always  con- 
tains certain  buUt-ln  limitations.  This  Is 
especially  true  for  the  smaller  free  nations. 
They  are  afraid  of  any  change  and  any  new 
commitment  without  some  guarantee  from 
the  United  States  that  It  will  remain  an 
everlasting  ally. 

The  most  visible  movement  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  Asian  Pacific  Oouncll 
(ASPAC).  It  was  initiated  with  a  view  to- 
ward various  dynamic  factors  at  work  in 
Asia.  Theee  Include  a  general  review  of  the 
rapid  change  In  Asia,  the  prospects  for  a 
negotiated  Vietnam  peace,  the  Impact  of 
Nuclear  Testing  on  Red  China,  the  tension 
In  the  Korean  peninsula,  the  British  with- 
drawal east  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  1971,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  Soviet  Navy  Into  these 
areas.  Every  nation  In  Asia  is  exercising  a 
great  deal  of  prudence  In  preparation  for 
possible  changes  after  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  orgmal  goal  of  ASPAC  when  the  first 
meeting  was  held  In  Seoul  in  1966  was  prt- 
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marlly  to  estabUsh  an  antl-Communlst  col- 
lective security  system  and  secondarily  to 
promote  additional  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween Asian  countries.  But,  the  initial  pur- 
pose of  ASPAC  is  now  somewhat  changed. 

Substantial  conflict  between  Its  member 
nations  has  resulted  In  a  lessening  of  em- 
phasis on  the  defense  aspects  and  Increasing 
attention  to  the  economic  and  cultviral  con- 
siderations. This  conflict  stemmed  from  the 
co-existence  poUcy  of  Japan,  and  was  height- 
ened by  the  support  of  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land and  Malaysia.  However,  the  Korean  gov- 
ernment has  consistently  opposed  such  a 
policy.  Japan  insists  on  the  principle  that 
ASPAC  must  not  exclude  Communist  na- 
tions and  to  only  a  forum  for  discussion' of 
problems  in  the  Asian-Pacific  area.  Japan  In- 
sists that  ASPAC  must  not  make  binding  po- 
litical or  mlUtary  decisions.  Despite  all  efforts 
to  make  ASPAC  a  collective  security  syston 
against  Communist  nations,  primarily  Bed 
China,  Russia,  North  Korea,  and  North  Viet- 
nam, It  has  been  transfigured  Into  a  soclo- 
cultural  cooperative  organization  which 
seems  very  loosely  organized. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  dominant  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  ASPAC  as  a  collective  se- 
curity system  might  be  explained  from  the 
following  two  points  of  view:  First  of  all, 
Japan  does  not  want  to  make  trouble  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China,  or  even  with 
the  smaller  Communist  nations  such  as  North 
Korea.  Japan  thinks  that  to  become  a  tar- 
get— either  poUtlcally  or  mlUtarlly — would  be 
unwise.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  "the  separation  of  poHtlcs  and  economic 
matters"  and  would  Intentionally  make  com- 
munist nations  her  enemies.  Therefore,  it  la 
obvious  Japan  will  continue  her  position  of 
"mutually  benefited  co-existence  with  Bed 
China  and  the  Soviet  Russia."  Another  rea- 
son why  Japan  hesitates  to  share  military 
security  responsibilities  is  because  she  fear* 
becoming  overburdened  due  to  the  short- 
age of  mlUtary  defense  capabUltles  of  other 
ASPAC  member  nations. 

The  other  point  of  view  about  ASPAC's  fail- 
ure Is  concerned  with  the  practical  Judgment 
of  some  Southeast  Asian  countries  such  as 
Malaysia.  For  example,  the  Malaysian  govern- 
ment has  been  presenting  a  strong  view  that 
Southeast  Asia  will  not  be  void  of  western 
mlUtary  power  even  after  the  withdrawal  of 
British  forces.  Therefore,  it  contends.  Ma- 
laysia's mlUtary  security  will  be  maintained 
by  the  mutual  defense  treaty  between  Britain 
and  Malaysia. 

A  number  of  other  factors  are  involved  In 
estabUshlng  a  collective  security  system  in 
Asia: 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  indicators 
will  be  the  \mpredictable  direction  of  Japan- 
Red  China  relaUons.  Historically.  coUective 
security  systems  have  been  the  main  instru- 
ments for  maintaining  a  balance  of  power. 
But  any  collective  security  system  must  In- 
volve one  or  more  practical  enemies  In  Its 
concept.  In  this  context,  It  is  not  an  exag- 
geration that  the  establishment  of  a  security 
system  Is  largely  dependent  upon  whether  the 
core  nations  think  Red  China  is  a  practical 
enemy. 

2.  Different  approaches  toward  military  se- 
cvirity  among  the  nations  In  the  Far  East 
and  in  Southeast  Asia  can  be  an  obstacle  In 
making  a  single  security  system  In  free  Asia. 
TraditlonaUy,  some  Southeast  Asian  nations 
rely  on  a  bilateral  security  system  with  Brit- 
ain. Recently  they  also  have  signed  similar 
treaties  with  the  United  States.  But  Far  East- 
em  nations  generally  depend  solely  upon  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  some  South- 
east free  nations  can  mobilize  Britain  and 
the  United  States  alternatively  but  the  Far 
East  has  no  such  alternative. 

S.  Differing  priorities  of  national  Interests 
between  nations  can  be  a  considerable  prob- 
lem. Those  countries  which  are  confronting 
Communist  nations  directly  tend  to  put  the 
priority  on  national  security.  But  the  na- 
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tlons  with  no  direct  confrontation  like  to 
put  emphasis  on  economic  interest*  rather 
than  on  antl-Communlst  ones. 

4.  The  slowly  mo\-tng  trend  of  approaching 
the  Soviet  as  a  check  to  Red  China  in  South- 
east Asia  might  encourage  reliance  on  mutual 
security  agreements  rather  than  a  collective 
security  system. 

5.  Continued  external  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  until  the  free  Asian  nations  can 
support  themselves  will  be  a  key  to  solving 
the  Asian  security  problem. 

6.  As  a  strong  ally  of  free  Asia,  the  United 
States  must  give  a  clear  promise  to  free  Asian 
nations  that  she  will  respond  immediately 
when  there  is  a  nuclear  attack  from  the  Com- 
munist side. 

7.  And.  the  United  SUtea  must  re-examine 
every  biUteral  defense  treaty  with  the  intent 
of  strengthening  its  promises  of  retaliation 
against  any  attack  from  a  Communist  na- 
tion. For  example,  as  far  as  Korean  military 
security  Is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  mutual  defense  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Korea  must  be  upgraded 
at  least  to  the  same  level  as  those  treaties 
between  North  Korea  and  Red  China  or  Uie 
Soviet. 

CONCI.US10N:  paACB.  wnx  rr  B«  A  oatAji' 
Once  Asia  was  a  place  where  the  western 
colonial  powers  burned  with  competition  and 
envy  for  one  another.  Then  Asia  became  a 
batUeneld  in  the  cold  war  between  the  west 
and  the  east,  .'^nd  now  Asia  has  become  a 
place  where  a  bruUl  Chinese  Uger  stalks  a 
deer  and  watches  for  a  chance  to  strike. 
These  are  all  in  Asia.  Soviet  communism  has 
been  replaced  by  more  deceptive  Red  Chinese 
communism  and  the  threat  of  Red  China  Is 
no  longer  Imaginary  It  has  been  a  real  threat 
during  the  past  decade  and  It  will  continue 
In  the  decade  tiliead 

As  a  Korean  who  experienced  a  bitter  les- 
son during  the  Korean  War  and  as  a  man 
who  has  seen  Communist  bruUllty.  it  is  my 
strong  belief  that  communism  Is  not  only 
the  enemy  of  free  nations  but  also  of  man- 
kind. I  hate  it  not  because  Communists  are 
the  leaders  of  Red  China  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  because  Communists  are  real  entitles  op- 
posed to  peace  and  humanism. 

In  foregoing  chapters.  I  have  considered 
several  factors  which  I  think  are  very  im- 
portant considerations  in  designing  an  effec- 
tive Asian  security  system.  I  have  mentioned 
the  unfavorable  image  which  Japan  carriea 
in  the  eyes  of  other  Asians  along  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  what  posture  she  ought  to  take 
In  such  a  security  system.  1  also  have  touched 
on  the  Red  Chinese  menace  to  free  Asian 
nations,  which  stems  from  her  monolithic 
nationalism.  BCao's  paychologlcal  strategy 
and  his  power  proliferation  policy.  Further, 
I  have  discussed  the  serious  dilemma  of  the 
smaller  free  nations. 

Of  the  four  alteroAtlves  suggested,  I  be- 
lieve the  first  which  envisions  that  all  of 
Asia  will  be  dominated  by  either  the  Com- 
munist nations  or  free  Asian  nations  can  be 
rejected  This  Is  because  the  many-sided 
check-and-balance  system  in  todays  inter- 
national power  politics,  combined  with  mul- 
ti-lateral relations  between  nations,  will  not 
permit  one  side  to  overwhelm  the  other. 

In  my  opinion,  predictions  of  a  simple 
power  bcilance  between  a  Japanese-led  bloc 
and  a  Red  Chinese  dominated  bloc  are  over- 
simplified. If  this  type  of  power  balance  ap- 
pe*rs  at  all  In  future.  It  will  be  only  a  facade. 
The  hesitancy  of  smaller  Asian  free  nations 
to  follow  Japanese  le'ulershlp  and  Japan's 
opportunistic  economic  policy  will  make  It 
even  more  difficult. 

We  are  not  In  a  position  to  think  realis- 
tically about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Oocnmunlst  and  free  bloc.  Such  a  recon- 
dUatton  Is  too  far  from  reality  and  will  re- 
main a  difficulty  so  long  as  differences  con- 
tinue over  philosophic  questions  ot  the 
dreams  and  goals  of  the  two  blocs. 

Therafore.  the  most  Ukely  of  the  altcma- 
tlTCS.  I  believe,  will  be  the  creation  of  a  free 
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world  collective  security  system  baaed  on 
equal  participation  of  Its  members,  and  en- 
Joying  full  external  support  from  strong  free 
allies  Including  the  United  States.  The  pos- 
slblUty  of  accomplishing  this  goal  U  very 
difficult  to  estimate. 

However,  the  maintenance  of  a  power  bal- 
ance against  the  efforts  of  Red  China  and  her 
followers  to  destroy  It,  will  be  the  urgent 
assignment  of  free  nations  in  the  1970"8.  It 
Is  my  strong  wish  as  a  free  Asian  dtlzen 
that  this  decade  will  provide  the  best  chance 
for  unity  among  the  free  nations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  favorable  signs 
are  now  visible  in  Asia: 

1.  One  of  the  most  critical  to  the  cause  of 
unifying  free  Asian  nations  is  the  Red  Chi- 
nese threat  Itself.  Some  commentators  pre- 
dict that  the  opening  of  trade  relations 
between  Japan  and  Red  China  and  further 
progress  in  relations  between  Red  China  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  cause  her  to  exer- 
cise self-restraint  In  pollUcal  relaUons  with 
other  countries.  In  my  Judgment,  this  Is  an 
overoptimlstlc  presumption 

In  fact,  as  Arnold  Toynbee.  an  eminent 
British  historian  said:  "Chinese  possession 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  this  decade 
and  the  faUure  of  China  to  accept  limitations 
such  as  the  Ueaty  to  ban  the  spread  of  such 
weapons  would  make  the  rest  of  the  world 
seriously  afraid  of  her  '  Except  for  Commu- 
nist nations  such  as  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam,  there  are  few  nations  which  did  not 
express  concern  about  the  Red  Chinese 
menace. 

2  The  extreme  Maoist  position  which 
offers  bitter  challenge  to  free  Asian  nations 
will  further  increase  resentment  m  free  so- 
cieties. Mao  himself  repeatedly  decreed  that 
•  they  must  wage  a  life-and-death  struggle, 
be  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice,  and  fight 
until  their  aim  is  at  last  achieved 

3  The  long-time  dispute  between  the  So- 
viet and  Ret  China  over  their  common 
borders  and  differences  of  ideology  might  pre- 
sent favorable  condltons  for  an  Asian  mili- 
tary security  system  Isolation  of  Red  China 
will  Inflict  critical  damage  to  her 

4.  Growing  concern  and  Increasing  efforts 
among  the  free  nations  to  become  self-sus- 
taining economically  and  militarily  will  be  a 
significant  stimulant  to  the  creation  of  an 
autonomous  collective  security  system. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  are  also 
unfavorable  indications.  Most  important 
among  these,  as  I  conslstantly  mentioned 
before,  will  be  Japan's  future  role  in  free 
.\slan  security.  On  the  one  hand,  most  of 
small  free  nations  ask  Japan  to  help  them, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  hesitate  to  fol- 
low her.  It  Is  hoped  that  Japan  will  change 
her  policy  by  herself.  If  not.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  unified  will  of  all  free  world,  all  peace- 
loving  nations,  will  encourage  her  to  do  so. 

The  other  unfavorable  condition  might  be 
the  differences  over  political  systems,  cul- 
tures, economic  situations  and  practical  na- 
tional Interests  among  free  Asian  nations. 
However,  long-range  efforts  at  cooperation,  I 
sincerely  hope,  will  solve  this  problem. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  goals  of  the 
free  Asian  nations  are  clear  now;  to  protect 
ourselves  against  Communlsta  and  to  move 
ourselves  In  the  direction  of  creating  an  au- 
tonomous Asian  security  system. 

Communist  leaders  in  Red  China,  North 
Korea,  and  North  Vietnam  are  blind  and 
dreamers.  Asian  Communists  will  continue 
their  desperate  greed  so  long  as  they  remain 
victims  of  their  own  deception. 

Accordingly,  we  must  continue  to  protect 
our  nations  and  otir  freedom  politically,  mili- 
tarily, and  ideologically.  This  can  be  done 
primarily  by  the  conscious  responsibility  and 
collecUve  efforts  of  free  Asian  coimtrlea 
themselves.  But  In  a  more  basic  point  of 
view.  It  must  be  done  with  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  United  States.  Geographically, 
America  Is  far  from  Asia,  but  she  remains 
and  must  always  remain  there  as  a  stabilizer 
of  peace. 
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SENATOR  BOB  DOLE  EXPRESSES 
HOPE  FOR  BOTH  AGRIBUSINESS 
AND  THE  HUNGRY 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

l>r    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  from 
Kansas  have  been  proud  of  the  tireless 
efforts  and  remarkable  accomplishments 
of  our  junior  Senator  Bob  Dole  during 
the  short  time  he  has  served  in  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Dole's  friends  in  the  House 
are  legion,  for  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion and  grace  In  this  body  for  8  years. 
Kansans  have  elected  a  fitting  successor 
to  Prank  Carlson. 

During  the  past  year.  Senator  Dole 
has  accepted  many  challenging  assign- 
ments— but  none  more  challenging  or 
important  than  his  post  on  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs. 

To  that  select  committee,  charged 
with  the  duty  to  investigate  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  and  to  msike  recommenda- 
tions for  provision  of  an  adequate  diet 
for  all  Americans.  Senator  Dole  brought 
years  of  experience  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  He  also  brought  a 
special  empathy  for  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged. 

Throughout  his  term  In  the  Senate. 
Bob  Dole  has  consistently  worked  with 
other  Senators,  Governors,  and  officials 
of  the  administration  in  an  effort  to 
assure  an  adequate,  nutritious  diet  for 
everyone — a  duty  basic  to  every  humane 
and  responsive  government. 

Recently.  Senator  Dole  spoke  to  the 
Midwest  Fertilizer  Conference  in  Chi- 
cago. His  address  contained  important 
thoughts  on  the  proposals  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Nixon  administration 
in  the  area  of  farm  production  and  ag- 
ricultural distribution. 

Because  Senator  Dole's  comments 
will  always  be  of  great  interest  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and  because 
they  will  prove  Instructive  to  others  con- 
cerned with  agriculture,  I  insert  his 
speech  of  February  17  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Aooacss     OF     Hon.      Bob     Dout.      Midwest 
Fnrajzn     CoNratxNC*.    Pujaa.    House, 
Chicago.  III..  PnaUAaT  17,  1970 
I  am  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to 
participate   In   this,   the  a7th   annual   Mid- 
west Fertilizer  Conference.  It  Is  a  great  feel- 
ing to  be  among  friends  here — many  of  whom 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  progress  of 
agriculture. 

The  advancement  of  agricultural  produc- 
tivity has  proved  and  continues  to  be  vital 
to  thU  Nation.  It  underglrds  many  of  the 
significant  decisions  both  domestically  and 
internationally.  There  la  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  vitality  of  American  agricul- 
ture will  continue  to  demand  the  extensive 
use  of  fertilizers  Into  the  foreseeable  future. 
Just  as  an  exercise  In  appreciating  the 
dimensions  of  the  contributions  of  fertilizers 
to  our  national  well-being.  I  think  we  should 
step  back  and  contemplate  the  effects  on  a 
U.S.  agriculture  without  them.  Yields  would 
shrink  Prices  of  farm  products  would  sky- 
rocket. Instead  of  acquiring  the  most  nutri- 
tious diet  at  less  than  17  percent  of  our  dis- 
posable Income — the  lowest  In  the  world — 
we  would  have  to  spend  possibly  40  percent 
for  food.  While  I  have  set  this  up  as  a  straw- 
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man  to  be  demolished.  I  believe  it  makes  the 
basic  point  of  the  importance  of  fertilizers 
to  our  dally  living. 

NIXON    APPKOVAL 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Nlxon  team 
In  Washington  believes  In  and  Intends  to 
support  research.  For  research  has  been.  Is 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  mainspring  of 
our  agricultural  progress.  Research  and  tech- 
nology will  be  the  genie  to  open  wide  the 
doors  to  more  abundant  food  supplies  for  an 
expanding  population. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  Nlxon  approach 
to  farm  Issues,  we  must  recognize  that  any 
solutions  must  first  of  all  be  good  for  farmers 
m  the  long  run. 

Farmers  are  doing  a  wonderful  job.  You 
all  know  the  story  and  the  figures. 

The  increase  In  productivity  on  the  farm 
has  exceeded  that  In  the  factory. 

The  farmer's  efficiency  enables  him  today 
to  produce  for  himself  and  over  40  others, 
and  this  has  helped  make  our  standard  of 
living  the  highest  in  the  world.  Farmers  have 
taken  hold  of  advances  in  technology  to  pro- 
duce better  and  better  commodities  In  greater 
and  greater  volume  and  market  them  at  fair 
and  reasonable  prices. 

My  admiration  for  the  Job  farmers  are 
doing  is  exceeded  only  by  my  sympathy  for 
their  problems.  The  cost-price  squeeze  Is  a 
basic  economic  factor  in  agriculture  that  dis- 
turbs me  greatly,  as  it  does  all  farmers.  We 
are  trying  to  hold  the  line  on  Inflation. 

STATC    OF    UNION 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said : 

"When  I  speak  of  actions  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  American  people,  I  can 
th'lnk  of  none  more  Important  than  for  the 
Congress  to  join  this  administration  in  the 
battle  to  stop  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 

"Now,  I  realize  It  is  tempting  to  blame 
someone  else  for  inflation. 

"Some  blame  business  for  raising  prices. 

"Some  blame  unions  for  asking  for  more 
wages. 

"But  a  review  of  the  stark  fiscal  facts  of 
the  I960's  clearly  demonstrates  where  the 
primary  blame  for  rising  prices  must  be 
placed. 

"In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  the  Federal 
Government  spent  $57  billion  more  than  It 
took  In  in  taxes. 

"In  that  same  decade  the  American  people 
paid  the  bill  for  that  deficit  In  price  Increases 
which  raised  the  cost  of  living  for  the  aver- 
age family  of  four  by  $200  per  month  In 
America. 

"Now  millions  of  Americans  are  forced  to 
go  Into  debt  today  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  go  into  debt  yesterday. 
We  must  balance  our  Federal  budget  so  that 
American  families  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  balance  their  family  budgets. 

"Only  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress can  we  meet  this  highest  priority  ob- 
jective of  responsible  government. 

"We  are  on  the  right  track. 

"We  had  a  balanced  budget  In  1969. 

"This  administration  cut  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion out  of  spending  plans  In  order  to  pro- 
duce a  surplus  In  1970. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress  reduced 
revenues  by  $3  billion.  I  shall  recommend  a 
balanced  budget  for  1971." 

INFLATION 

As  I  have  indicated.  Inflation  Is  one  of  the 
major  problem  areas  affecting  agriculture. 

Between  1939  emd  1953  the  Index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  Including  interest  and  taxes 
more  than  doubled — rising  from  42  to  98 
(1957-59  =  100).  In  contnst,  during  the 
Elsenhower  years,  the  1960  level  was  102 — 
up  only  4  percent  from  1952.  But  most  of  the 
damage  had  already  been  done.  Between  1960 
and  1968,  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  leaped 
upward  by  20  percent  to  end  the  year  at  123. 
Inflated  costs  get  froeen  Into  the  farmers' 
economic  structure.  This  adversely  affects  net 
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farm  Income,  and  It  will  continue  to  do  so  and  soybean  farmers  to  expand  utilization  of 


until  we  stop  It — and  stop  It  we  will  I 

Speclflcally  in  the  farm  area,  the  Nlxon 
administration  recognizes  that  there  are 
three  adjectives  which  describe  the  scientific 
revolution  which  agriculture  Is  now  under- 
going. Against  the  realities  of  the  words.  Ir- 
reversible, cumulative  and  continuous,  the 
administration  Is  taking  major  actions  and 
proposing  new  legislation.  Let  us. together 
examine  some  of  the  new  elements  on  the 
scene. 

First  programs  to  feed  the  poor  have  been 
expanded.  Actually,  this  was  one  of  the  top 
priorities  assigned  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Hardin.  In  just  one  year  significant 
progress  has  been  made  In  meeting  the  Pres- 
ident's commitment  "to  wipe  poverty-related 
malnutrition  and  hunger  from  our  land."  In 
early  1969.  there  were  485  counties  and  In- 
dependent cities  of  the  3,129  In  the  Nation 
with  no  food  programs.  By  July  1.  1970,  we 
are  virtually  certain  that  there  will  be  a  food 
stamp  or  conunodlty  distribution  program  In 
every  county  and  Independent  city  In  the 
Nation. 

NUTRITION 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Hviman  Needs,  I 
have  seen  hunger  and  what  it  does  to  people. 

Under  this  administration,  the  feeding 
programs  have  been  Improved,  and  many 
needy  people,  heretofore  outside  the  pro- 
gram, will  be  reached. 

The  food  stamp  schedules  have  been  re- 
structured so  that  all  Income  groups,  In- 
cluding the  lowest,  can  not  buy  a  more  ade- 
quate diet. 

Under  the  new  schedules,  a  family  of  fotir 
will  receive  $106  worth  of  food  coupons  each 
month — an  83  percent  boost  over  the  pre- 
vious mininrmm  of  $58  a  month.  Coupon 
allotments  are  now  also  set  at  a  uniform 
level  nationally,  eliminating  the  separate 
schedules  that  had  been  used  for  north  and 
south. 

The  Improvements  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  $610  million  provided  in  USDA 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970  operation 
of  the  program. 

In  1969,  5.000  persons,  residents  of  de- 
pressed areas, 'were  hired  by  the  extension 
service  to  help  their  neighbors  stretch  food 
dollars  and  serve  nutritious  meals.  These 
workers,  many  of  them  previously  unem- 
ployed and  more  than  60  percent  from 
minority  groups — are  now  earning  money  by 
using  their  special  Intensive  training  to 
teach  food  buying,  meal  planning  and 
budgeting  within  depressed  areas.  They  are 
closing  a  communications  gap. 

FARM     PROPOSALS 

The  administration  Is  pressing  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  a  major  expansion  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  Congress  Is  still  con- 
sidering this  proposal  and  It  is  expected  that 
legislation  will  be  completed  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. This  win  give  us  an  additional  tool. 

There  Is  agreement  among  thinking  people 
on  the  basic  need  for  farm  programs.  There 
Is  recognition  that  the  agricultural  plant  Is 
of  such  capacity  that  we  would  have  serious 
overproduction  should  we  not  offer  adjust- 
ment programs. 

There  Is  also  agreement  among  thinking 
people  that  the  loan  levels  should  be  such 
as  win  permit  commodities  to  move  Into  use 
and  not  give  our  overseas  competitors  un- 
warrented  comfort,  nor  provide  them  an  In- 
ducement to  expand  production  of  competi- 
tive corps  or  to  use  substitutes.  We  should 
avoid  a  build-up  of  stocks  in  government 
hands.  For  we  need  export  growth  if  we  are 
to  reverse  the  decline  of  the  past  two  years 
In  our  agricultural  shipments  and  to  help 
our  balance  of  payments  situation.  Export 
outlets  for  feed  grains,  soybeans,  wheat,  and 
cotton  provide  an  Important  share  of  the  ex- 
port market  for  farm  products. 

Another  factor  taken  Into  consideration  Is 


feedstuffs  by  our  own  livestock  and  poultry 
Industries.  The  expansion  In  beef  and  poultry 
consumption,  for  example,  has  been  spec- 
tacular In  the  last  10  years. 

Increased  use  of  livestock  and  poultry 
products  Is  a  measure  of  Improved  diets  for 
many  people — a  factor  that  we  are  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  In  the  planning  of  govern- 
ment food  programs.  Both  the  food  stamp 
and  direct  food  distribution  programs  are 
making  greater  use  of  meat  and  poultry.  If 
Congress  passes  President  Nixon's  proposed 
family  assistance  program,  this  will  work  di- 
rectly to  Increase  the  effective  demand  for 
livestock  and  poultry  products. 

So  our  programs  must  look  to  expanded 
markets,  both  at  home  and  overseas.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  compete  for  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  our  products  throughout  the  world. 

PROPOSED  ACT  OF   197  0 

A  proposed  "Agricultural  Act  of  1970"  has 
been  developed  as  the  result  of  many  work 
sessions  and  discussions  between  ofiBclals  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. "Ilie  proposed  farm  legislation  has 
as  Its  objectives  the  following : 

1.  To  give  farmers  a  wider  range  of  deci- 
sion-making on  their  own  farms.  This  would 
be  accomplished  through  Increased  oppor- 
tunity and  flexibility  for  farmers  to  specialize 
In  those  crops  which  will  maximize  their  net 
returns.  Farmers  would  be  free  to  do  the  kind 
of  farming  they  are  best  prepared  to  do — In 
terms  of  ability,  desire,  land,  equipment,  and 
other  capital. 

2.  To  help  farmers  Improve  cash  markets 
for  their  commodities  and  develop  a  greater 
reliance  on  the  marketplace  as  a  source  of 
farm  Income. 

3.  To  protect  farm.  Income.  Loans  would  be 
authorized  to  assist  producers  In  the  orderly 
marketing  of  their  crops. 

4.  To  help  balance  supply  and  demand  in 
agriculture.  Subsidy  payments  would  be  au- 
thorized for  farmers  who  set  aside  a  portion 
of  their  cropland  and  devote  It  to  approved 
conservation  uses,  rather  than  using  It  for 
production  of  unneeded  crops  for  which  there 
is  no  market. 

The  above  objectives  are  incorporated  In 
the  so-called  "set-aside"  approach.  The  pro-* 
pKssed  program  would  be  entirely  voluntary. 
Those  who  wish  to  stay  out  of  the  program 
would  be  free  to  do  so.  However,  they  would 
receive  no  payments  and  would  noit  be  eligi- 
ble for  loans.  You  may  be  sure  that  this 
program  will  receive  careful  analysis  by  the 
Congress  to  make  sure  that  each  detail  flts 
the  overall  objectives  of  expanding  oppor- 
tunities and  higher  income  for  farmers. 

PUBLIC    LAW   480 

Those  who  have  studied  and  admired  the 
food  for  peace  program — initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  In  1954 — quickly  recognized 
that  the  program  was  much  more  significant 
than  the  initial  concept  of  surplus  disposal. 
To  this  was  added  the  positive  view  that  the 
program  could  be  used  to  advance  the  for- 
eign economic  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  the  p>osse8sor,  in  Its 
agrlctiltural  productive  capability,  of  a  great 
asset  which  can  be  shared  with  our  friends 
and  which  our  rivals  lack.  U.S.  agrlcvature 
represents  our  greatest  absolute  and  rela- 
tive advantage  over  the  Communist  world. 
Thus,  we  should  be  bold  In  our  use  of  this 
tool — not  passive. 

The  fact  that  the  food  for  peace  program 
serves  two  purposes  (surplus  disposal  and 
foreign  assistance)  rather  than  one  Is  to  Its 
credit,  not  to  its  discredit.  The  fact  that  It 
relieves  ovir  Inventory  does  not  detract  from 
its  merits  as  foreign  assistance.  And  the  fact 
that  it  helps  our  friends  does  not  diminish 
Its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  reducing  our 
storage  charges  and  other  farm  program 
costs.  It  thtis  becomes  a  matter  of  wisely  ad- 
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who    suppUea    and    him    who    rec«IV««.    It 
means  not  only  iolylng  problema  but  selz- 
^Ing  opportunities. 

American  agricultural  capablUty  U  a  tre- 
mendous asset  to  the  whole  free  world.  In 
any  examination  we  must  consider  how  to 
use  this  to  the  advantage  of  the  food  deficit 
developing  countries  The  fundamental  fact 
la  the  quantities  of  agricultural  commodltlea 
made  available  on  concessional  terms,  makes 
available  capiul  resources  to  Increase  not 
only  agricultural  production,  but  also  those 
needed  for  Industrialization. 

The  potential  advantages  are  great — and 
at  little  net  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

There  has  not  been  enough  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  the  PL.  480  program  enabled 
several  of  the  current  major  commercial  Im- 
porters of  agricultural  commodities  to  grad- 
uate from  PL  480  concessional  Importing 
nations  Also,  as  a  part  of  PL.  480  agree- 
ments, sales  must  be  preceded  by.  or  accom- 
panied by.  dollar  Imports  to  reflect  normal 
purchaser— the  concept  of  addltlonallty. 

The  total  story  has  never  been  told.  Be- 
cause of  budget  bureau  limitations,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  not  utilizing  fully  a  great 
basic  tool  of  foreign  aid. 

PUBUC  LAW  «so^BDnTrrs 

To  date,  the  program  has  been  considered 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  terms  of  its 
Initial  budgetary  outlays.  There  has  been  no 
study  of  the  returns  to  the  treasury — in 
other  words,  the  real  net  costs  Let  us  ex- 
amine some  of  the  benefits ; 

1.  It  generates  higher  farm  Income — with 
increased  tax  receipts.  

2.  It  increases  employment — boUi  rural 
and  non-farm — with  Increased  tax  receipts 
and  reduced  welfare  and  unemployment  In- 
surance coets. 

3  It  reduces  CCC  acquisitions  with  con- 
comitant storage  and  Interest  coats. 

4.  It  increases  the  amount  of  agrlculttiral 
commodities  processed  and  shlp^jed.  with  re- 
sultant employment  Increases  and  proflta— 
both  of  which  Increase  tax  revenues. 

5.  It  Improves  the  health  of  food  recipients 
and  Improves  International  relations. 

I  would  urge  President  Nixon  to  use  his 
authority  to  move  larger  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  into  export  under  the 
food  for  peace  jjrogram. 

It  is  physically,  scientifically  and  techno- 
logically poaslble  to  banish  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  this  great  land — and  Increase 
farm  Income.  Such  a  victory  will  not  be  easy. 
It  will  call  for  a  higher  level  of  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic  engineering  than  mankind 
has  yet  achieved. 

If  we  succeed,  the  spiritual  and  economic 
rewards  will  be  great  for  aU  of  us. 

Let  us  who  share  In  the  miracle  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  continue  to  work  for  a  future 
in  which  our  energies  and  otir  productivity 
will  be  devoted  to  making  life  happier,  freer 
and  more  abundant  for  the  whole  family  of 
man. 

Thank  you. 
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next  few  months  here  In  Congress,  as 
we  put  President  Nixon's  water  pollution 
counter  attack  Into  full  force,  we  must 
not  overlook  a  few  Important  consid- 
erations. 

You  might  call  these  the  "people  prob- 
lems of  pollution."  Modem-day  waste 
treatment  techniques  are  extremely  com- 
plex, require  good-size  pieces  of  land  and 
must  function  under  a  great  many  vary- 
ing conditions. 

A  community  that  gets  a  faulty  design 
has  built-in  problems  from  the  begin- 
ing. 

To  help  avoid  this  problem,  basic  de- 
sign criteria  should  be  set  as  guidelines 
for  communities  building  new  waste 
treatment  plants.  These  criteria  should 
take  advantage  of  past  experience  and 
at  the  same  time,  provide  for  new  tech- 
nology which  is  coming  out  of  our  labo- 
ratories almost  everj'  day. 

But.  even  new  plants  are  not  enough. 
Already  there  have  been  too  many  re- 
ports of  new  plsuits  being  poorly  operated 
and  badly  maintained. 

These  plants  are  designed  for  years  of 
use.  But  without  proper  operation  and 
adequate  maintenance,  their  lifespan 
wiU  be  shortened,  a  community  will  be 
shortchanged  and  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion will  reappear. 

This  means  that  the  men  that  run 
these  new  plants  must  receive  adequate 
training.  They  should  not  only  be  well 
trained  before  starting  the  Job.  but 
they  should  also  receive  periodic  re- 
fresher courses  to  keep  up  with  the 
latest  advances  in  water  pollution  control 
technology 

Under  the  President's  water  pollution 
program  the  Federal  Government  will 
require  the  State  to  certify  waste  treat- 
ment operators  so  this  training  require- 
ment will  be  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  water  pollution 
control  program  is  to  succeed  this  Is  one 
phase  that  the  Congress  must  not  fall 
to  pass. 


PRESIDENT'S  WATER  POLLUTION 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 


or  wsw 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

ICr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  must 
btilld,  enlarge  and  modernize  more  than 
4,000  waste  treatment  plants  across  the 
country  In  the  next  few  years.  If  we  are 
to  clean  up  our  onoe-pure  waters. 

As  wc  approach  the  many  great  deci- 
sions that  are  going  to  be  made  in  the 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POREION  POUCY 
BROCHURE 


HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CAUFoaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
Include  therewith  a  penetrating  com- 
mentary on  the  President's  voluminous 
statement  on  our  foreign  policy. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  is  most  critical  of  the  ambiguous 
statement.  It  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  19,  1970I 
Thx  PazsmBNT's  PoaxioN  Polict  Bbochuvx 

Tou  can  almost  imagine  the  scene:  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  National  Security  Ad- 
viser, Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  and  assorted  Na- 
tional Security  staff  members,  and  maybe 
some  others,  gathering  together  a  good  many 
months  ago  to  consider  how  they  might  pre- 
pare a  definitive,  precedent-setting,  not  to 
say  historic  statement  on  United  States  for- 
eign policy  for  the  1070a.  The  gang  from  J. 
Walter  Thompaon  must  have  been  in  on  it, 
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and  you  have  to  believe  that  the  underUklng 
started  a  year  ago.  as  the  President  implied, 
because  how  else  could  you  assemble  that 
much  pap  and  that  many  platitudes?  With- 
out really  working  at  It.  how  else  could  you 
so  systematically  separate  out  the  substance, 
the  things  that  might  actually  inform  and 
enlighten  the  public? 

In  a  brief  accompanying  commercial.  Mr. 
Nixon  said  hU  report  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  made  by  a  President  to  the  Con- 
gress .  .  .  the  longest  report  made  to  the 
Congress  (would  you  believe  king-sized)  .  .  . 
the  most  comprehensive  statement  on  for- 
eign and  defense  policy  ever  made  In  this 
country  .  .  .  the  first  time  it  has  all  been 
pulled  together  in  one  place  .  .  . 

This  administration  has  a  special  fond- 
ness for  "firsts,"  of  course,  and  never  mind 
what  they  are  the  first  of — and  a  weakness 
for  words  like  "monumental"  and  "historic" 
and  other  superlatives  which  the  President 
also  used,  and  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
this  when  you  are  talking  about  filter-tips, 
or  automobile  engines,  or  color  TV.  But  the 
President  was  talking  about  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  country.  Presumably  he  was  ad- 
dressing the  people,  primarily.  And  we  would 
be  amazed  If  the  average  cltlaen  could  de- 
duce anything  from  all  this  except  the  self- 
serving  impression  that  this  administration 
is  more  orderly  and  methodical  and  long- 
headed and  wise  and  brilliantly  innovative 
and  comfortably  In  command  of  things  than 
any  previous  administration  has  ever  been. 
Because,  frankly,  that's  all  we  could  de- 
duce, after  wading  through  all  119  pages. 
When  you  arent  shaking  off  pure  treacle 
("Peace  requires  partnership  .  .  .  peace  re- 
quires strength  .  .  .  peace  requires  a  uHl- 
Itngness  to  negotiate  .  .  .  peace,  we  have 
learned,  cannot  be  gained  by  good  will 
alone")  you  are  encountering  such  batfilng 
contradictions  that  all  sense  of  direction 
vanishes. 

There  Is  a  Nixon  Doctrine,  of  course,  self- 
proclaimed,  which  really  is  a  historic  first; 
PresldenU  traditionally  let  others  pro- 
nounce these  monuments.  But  this  turns 
out  to  be  an  expanded  version  of  the  now- 
familiar  Ouam  Doctrine,  bom  In  a  not-for- 
quotatlon  press  briefing  on  the  President's 
Asian  tour  last  year.  And  as  expanded,  it 
becomes  a  kind  of  self-cancelling  rededlca- 
tion  to  all  the  old  alliances  and  conmilt- 
ments  coupled  with  a  new  emphasis  on  our 
interests,  as  opposed  to  commitments — but 
only  Insofar  as  new  commitments  are  con- 
cerned. All  the  existing  ones  we  will  fully 
and  faithfully  execute.  So  we  are  about 
where  we  were.  "We  are  not  Involved  In  the 
world  because  we  have  commitments:  we 
have  commitments  because  we  are  In- 
volved." the  President  said  and  what  are 
we  to  make  of  that? 

It  Is  possible  that  with  some  careful  and 
sophisticated  background  guidance  the  aver- 
age citizen  we  spoke  of  could  be  encouraged 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  that.  But  a  message 
of  this  length  ought  to  stand  on  Its  own. 
and  say  something,  other  than  that  our 
approach  In  Latin  America  is  going  to  be 
better  than  it  was  because  we  now  call  It 
Action  for  Progress,  instead  of  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Or  that  we  are  going  to  expect 
more  of  a  defense  effort  from  the  Europeans, 
without  saying  what.  Or  that  we  "would 
view  any  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek 
predominance  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern." — we  should,  and  al- 
ways have,  but  what  about  it? 

What  we  are  supposed  to  believe  is  that 
the  Nlzon  administration  has  suddenly  per- 
ceived some  fundamental  change  In  our  re- 
lationship with  the  world  from  the  early 
postwar  period,  extending  In  to  the  1960s, 
when  we  had  a  "do-it-yourself"  approach 
and  the  United  SUtes  "conceived  programs 
and  ran  them  .  .  .  devised  strategies,  and 
proposed  them  to  our  alllea  .  .  .  discerned 
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dangers"  and  acted  directly  to  combat  them? 
Does  this  quite  do  credit  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's call  for  a  world  "safe  for  diversity" 
or  his  efforts,  starting  in  1963  with  his  Amer- 
ican University  speech,  to  move  from  con- 
frontation to  negotiation,  long  before  Mr. 
Nixon  coined  that  phrase?  It  Ignores  the 
Kennedy  administration's  decision  to  make 
the  Congo  a  multilateral  United  Nations 
concern.  It  Ignores  also  the  real  origins  of 
Asian  regionalism  which  got  Its  largest  single 
Impetus  from  the  creation  of  an  Asian-dom- 
inated development  bank,  the  initiative  for 
which  was  adroitly  shifted  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  the  Asians  themselves. 

Maybe  Mr.  Nixon  is  onto  something  new; 
certainly  he  is,  in  a  practical  way.  In  Viet- 
nam, although  he  may  meet  himself  coming 
around  the  comer  there  as  well,  by  his  ex- 
cessive promotion  of  Vletnamlzatlon  and 
negotiation  as  somehow  complementary 
courses:  In  time,  the  encouragement  of  both 
may  have  to  give  way  to  a  hard  choice  be- 
tween unalloyed  support  and  stern  pressure 
upon  the  government  of  Thleu  and  Ky  to 
l>e  more  flexible  In  their  bargaining  terms. 

The  real  quarrel  Is  not  with  the  substance 
of  the  President's  statement,  however,  but 
with  its  extraordinary  absence  of  substance, 
given  its  length.  That  and  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue quality  of  Its  argument.  Prom  an  ad- 
ministration more  than  a  year  in  office,  a 
confused  and  anxious  public  deserves  some- 
thing more  than  a  finely  phrased  brochure 
on  foreign  policy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  mockery  of  our  Nation's  system  of  jus- 
tice. Their  contemptuous  behavior,  I  am 
happy  to  note,  drew  the  attention  it  de- 
served from  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman. 

Further,  I  believe  defense  counsels'  ac- 
tions clearly  violated  the  canons  of  ethics, 
and  should  be  examined  with  an  eye  to- 
ward disbarment. 

With  the  "Chicago  7"  convictions,  the 
rioters,  the  looters,  those  who  preach 
anarchy  and  would  tear  down  this  coun- 
try are  on  notice:  "Obey  the  law,  or  go 
tojaU." 

The  jury,  representing  the  people  of 
America,  said  clearly  with  its  verdict  tfiat 
no  one  can  break  our  laws  with  Impunity, 
or  tear  down  our  basic  Institutions.  Our 
institutions  are  strong:  they  will  prevail. 

Since  the  "Chicago  7"  indictments,  the 
arson  and  mob  violence  in  our  cities  have 
abated.  With  firm  administration  of  the 
laws,  our  streets  can  be  made  safe  for 
all  Americans. 


RIOTERS   CONVICTED   UNDER 
CRAMER  ANTIRIOT  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  fXOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  author 
of  the  Federal  antiriot  law,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  the  conviction  yesterday  of  five 
of  the  defendants  in  the  so-called  Chi- 
cago 7  riot  trial.  I  am  also  delighted  to 
learn  that  Hanoi  is  upset  over  the  ver- 
dict. 

The  conviction  of  those  who  violated 
the  Cramer  antiriot  law  by  crossing 
State  lines  to  incite  a  violent  civil  dis- 
turbance comes  as  a  body  blow  to  the 
forces  of  anarchy  in  America,  and  their 
Communist  supporters  everjrwhere. 

I  first  offered  this  legislation  in  1966— 
at  a  time  when  some  of  America's  mighty 
cities  were  being  rocked  by  rioting,  loot- 
ing, and  arson. 

Whole  city  blocks  were  going  up  in 
flames.  Police  stood  by,  fearing  to 
"escalate"  the  situation  by  arresting 
looters.  The  mobs  were  threatening  to 
take  over  the  streets  of  our  Nation. 

The  House  passed  the  Cramer  suiti- 
rlot  amendment  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1966,  but  the  bill  died  in  the  Senate. 
The  radicals  screamed  louder  for  fur- 
ther violence  in  America,  and  they  got 
what  they  wanted. 

I  reintroduced  the  bill  as  HJl.  421  and 
in  1968,  over  the  opposition  of  the  then 
administration,  it  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  became  law  (Public  Law 
90-284)  on  April  11  of  that  year. 

With  the  indictment  of  those  accused 
of  inciting  the  riots  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  1968,  the  Issue 
was  joined.  During  the  trial,  the  defend- 
ants— and  their  attorneys — turned  the 
courtroom  Into  a  circus,  trying  to  make 
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lions  of  dollars.  I  ask  you  to  base  your 
votes  not  on  an  election  year  atmosphere, 
but  on  responsible  Government. 

Let  us  turn  back  and  postpone  low- 
priority  programs.  Let  us  find  additional 
cuts  in  foreign  aid,  in  postponable  public 
works,  and  economize  all  across  the  spec- 
trum of  political  expenditures.  If  we  do 
not,  our  economy  may  lose  its  balance 
and  plunge  over  the  edge. 

For  years  this  Government  has  spent 
the  people's  money  as  if  it  were  going  out 
of  style.  Now  it  is  time  to  pay  the 
preacher,  to  act  with  courage  and  integ- 
rity to  put  the  Nation's  financial  house 
in  order.        

REV.  HORACE  YOUNGBLOOD  AS- 
SUMES NEW  AND  VITAL  ROLE 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TENNESSZE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1970 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  higher 
prices  are  forcing  some  big  changes  in 
spending  and  living  patterns  of  families 
across  our  Nation.  All  Americans  are  suf- 
fering, but  specifically  those  Americans 
with  low  or  fixed  incomes  are  being  hard- 
est hit. 

Despite  higher  pay,  the  average  Amer- 
ican famiily  has  barely  kept  pace  with 
inflation.  We  must  do  everything  possible 
to  cut  Inflation.  If  it  means  holding  off 
on  programs  that  are  presently  planned, 
then  we  must  hold  off. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
contributor  to  the  inflationary  spiral. 
Continued  deflcit  spending  at  the  Federal 
level  has  put  this  country  on  the  very 
brink  of  economic  disaster.  It  is  becoming 
impossible  for  people  to  live  on  what  they 
make. 

In  the  four  terms  I  have  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  seen 
money  spent  that  could  and  should  have 
been  cut.  During  the  extravagant  years 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  money 
was  spent  as  if  there  was  no  end.  Year 
after  year  we  poured  out  more  than  we 
had.  And,  now  we  are  paying  for  it 
through  higher  prices,  tight  money,  and 
high  interest  rates. 

All  of  these  factors  are  products  of  the 
huge  deficits  of  the  past  few  years.  We 
will  not  solve  these  problems  independ- 
ently. We  cannot  change  our  situation 
today  by  blocking  out  the  memory  of 
votes  and  actions  of  the  past.  What  we 
need  today  is  action— action  aimed  at 
less  Government  spending  and  greater 
Government  efficiency.  When  we  accom- 
plish these  tasks  we  will  turn  back  in- 
flation, lower  prices,  loosen  the  mone- 
tary situation,  and  lower  interest  rates. 
President  Nixon  has  done  a  good  Job 
of  attacking  inflation,  but,  he  cannot  do 
it  alone.  We  must  help  restore  sense  to 
the  economy. 

In  this  electicm  year  we  will  be  adced 
to  vote  on  many  programs  and  spend  bil- 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or  sotrrH  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  South 
Carolina  is  mniring  tremendous  progress 
In  preparing  young  people  who  have 
been  committed  to  its  juvenile  correc- 
tional institutions  to  have  renewed  con- 
fidence, determination,  and  courage  to 
face  life  on  the  outside  as  useful  citizens. 
As  a  part  of  its  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion the  State  Department  of  Juvenile 
Corrections  recently  created  the  position 
of  director  of  chaplaincy. 

Fortunately  for  our  young  people  and 
the  entire  State  of  South  Carolina,  Rev. 
Horace  Youngblood  was  appointed  to 
this  all-important  position  on  Janusuy 
20. 1  know  of  no  man  more  deserving  and 
better  qualified  to  serve  in  this  capacity 
than  Reverend  Youngblood.  He  is  an  old 
said  dear  friend  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect.  He  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  helping  others,  and  his  faithful  minis- 
try has  served  as  an  inspiration  to  me 
and  countless  more. 

Reverend  Youngblood  has  a  wonderful 
rapport  with  youth,  and  as  chaplain  he 
is  ideally  situated  to  help  those  who  have 
gone  astray.  I  salute  him  as  he  begins 
this  phase  of  his  ministry,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  through  God's  help  he  will 
point  the  way  to  a  better  life  for  young- 
sters who  started  off  on  the  wnmg  foot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  I 
commend  the  following  article  from  the 
St.  Andrews  News  about  Reverend 
Youngblood  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation: 
(Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  St.  Andrews  News, 
Feb.  18,  1970) 

JtrVKNiLE   COBBBCnONB   DOBCTOS   CHAPUOMCT 

Packs  "Chaixbngk" 

A  newcomer  to  our  community  Is  Rev.  H.  B. 
Toungblood,  recently  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  Director  of  Chaplaincy  for 
the  State  Department  of  Juvenile  Correc- 
Uons. 

Rev.  Youngblood  assumed  his  new  position 
on  January  20th,  coming  here  from  Porks 
of  Ivy  Baptist  Church  in  Mars  HlU,  North 
Carolina. 

As  Director  of  Chaplaincy,  he  will  have 
the  administrative  responsibilities  for  the 
planning,  implementation  and  supervision  of 
the  religious  program  for  the  Juvenile  De- 
partment of  Corrections  in  the  state. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  John  O.  Richards 
School,  Riverside  School  and  South  Carolina 
School  for  Qlrls  aU  have  part-time  chaplains 
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cxirrently.  while  the  Florence  School  for  Boys 
has  someone  full-time  In  this  capacity. 

The  alms  of  the  chaplaincy  program  Is  to 
"work  with  students  while  they  are  In  these 
Institutions  to  give  them  a  proper  attitude 
toward  their  religious  background  whatever  it 
might  be."  he  said. 

"We  also  plan  to  be  relaUng  to  these  vari- 
ous conxmunltles  through  churches  and  civic 
groups  the  work  of  the  schools  what  our 
needs  are  and  what  the  community  can  do  to 
aid  and  establish  a  relationship  with  the  In- 
stitutions to  help  the  students.'" 

Rev.  Youngblood  believes  that  the  biggest 
problems  a  chaplain  faces  Is  to  gain  entrance 
to  the  students  presence  and  confidence.  "We 
have  to  relate  to  them  with  a  desire  to  under- 
stand them  and  also  with  the  Intent  of  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  understand  us."  he  said. 
"Communications  Is  the  big  obstacle  Once 
this  Is  accomplished,  then  we  can  begin  try- 
ing to  Instill  confidence  in  them  so  they 
can  fit  Into  and  live  In  society. 

"I  look  on  this  as  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  that  1  will  ever  face  In  the  minis- 
try." 

Rev  Youngblood  was  bom  In  Blackvllle  He 
attended  elementary  school  In  Columbia  and 
graduated  from  Columbia  High  School  For 
14  years  he  was  employed  by  Southern  Rail- 
way System  as  a  clerk,  yardmaster  and  as- 
sistant cashier  He  resigned  in  1953  to  re- 
turn to  school  In  preparation  for  the  minis- 
try. 

He  received  an  A.A  Degree  from  Mars  Hills 
Junior  College,  and  a  B  A  Degree  from  Fur- 
man  He  graduated  from  the  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  receiving  a 
Bachelor  of  Dlvlnty  Degree  with  languages. 
Rev  Youngblood  has  served  as  paator  for 
churches  In  Mars  Hills.  North  Carolina. 
GreenvlUe  and  Woodfleld  Park  Baptist 
Church  In  Columbia. 

He  has  been  guest  speaker  for  five  consecu- 
tive years  during  Trl-Falth  Religious  Em- 
phasis week  at  Fort  Jackson,  and  cooperated 
with  chaplains  of  the  Post  in  providing  for 
the  counclUng  needs  of  military  families  He 
has  been  a  teacher  In  the  North  Carolina 
State  BapUst  Seminary  Extension  Courses 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  has  been  serv- 
ing as  pastor-counsellor  In  marriage  and 
family  relaUonahlp  to  the  South  Cartrflna 
Bute  Department  of  Corrections,  lecturing 
each  month  those  who  have  completed  their 
terms  and  are  undergoing  rehabilitation  at 
the  Pre-Release  Center  for  return  to  clrtllan 
life. 

Rev.  Youngblood  Is  married  to  the  former 
Ravena  M.  Hamor  of  Sunbury.  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  the  parents  of  eight  children,  two 
being  married  and  six  still  at  home. 

BonlU  Ann  Is  Mrs.  Earl  Norvllle.  pres- 
ently living  In  Sunbury.  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  one  child — Mona. 

Bob  Is  married  to  the  former  Gloria  Bills  of 
Fayettevllle.  North  Carolina.  He  Is  a  hell- 
copter  pilot  and  Is  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg 

Children  at  home  Include  Dottle,  age  18: 
Timothy,  age  16:  Chrlstene.  age  14:  Daniel 
age  12:  Benjamin,  age  10  and  Grant,  age  9. 
The  family  Uvea  on  the  campus  of  the 
South  Carolina  School  for  Olrls  at  4600  Broad 
River  Road. 


THE  CARL  DUISBERO  SOCIETY 


HON.  WIUIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiMOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  21,  1967,  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Carl  Dulsberg  Society  in  the  United 
States  met  in   Washington   to  discuss 
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various  aspects  of  the  work-study  pro- 
grams in  which  this  society  is  involved 
in  the  United  States. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  CsaL  Duisacac  Socutt 

The  American  division  Is  the  oldest  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Carl  Dulsberg 
Society.  Its  main  purpose  Is  to  establish  a 
close  and  meaningful  relation  between 
young  Americans  and  young  Germans  by 
enabUng  these  young  people  to  gain  first- 
hand experiences  In  both  the  vocational  and 
educational  fields. 

During  the  past  10  years  this  society  has 
been  responsible  for  entering  Into  exchange 
relations  with  31  American  universities  and 
colleges;  and  through  them  with  many 
American  companies.  In  addition  to  the 
academic  values,  the  campus  experience  has 
brought  participants  in  both  countries  Into 
personal  contact  with  young  Americana  and 
Germans  and  their  families.  Diirlng  the  past 
few  years  54  American  companies  have  taken 
part,  extending  from  New  York  to  CaUforola. 
and  18  American  universities  have  partic- 
ipated. Including  small  colleges  such  as  Al- 
bion. Antloch.  Belolt.  and  Depauw— as  well 
as  the  larger  universities  including  Okla- 
homa. Michigan  State.  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota. 

The  Carl  Dulsberg  Society  Is  named  after 
a  distinguished  German  chemist,  researcher, 
scientist,  and  leader  In  Industry.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  Idea  to  create  poa- 
slblUtles  for  young  Germans  to  go  abroad 
for  university  and  practical  training  In  their 
fields  and  to  invite  young  foreigners  to  come 
to  Germany  for  the  same  purpose.  The  so- 
ciety was  founded  In  1948  by  former  work- 
study  program  participants  who  were  In 
the  United  States  as  trainees  In  the  early 
1920's  on  a  program  sponsored  by  Carl 
Dulsberg. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  advisory  board,  an  address  was  given 
by  Dr.  Walther  Casper,  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  He 
Is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  management 
of  the  Metallgesellschaft  In  Frankfurt.  Main. 
and  a  member  of  the  Development  Policy 
Council  of  the  German  Government  and 
chairman  of  the  Administrative  Council  of 
the  German  Volunteer  Service.  He  Is  well 
Icnown  In  the  United  States  and  Germany 
for  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  cooperation 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  In 
1964.  Dr.  Casper,  together  with  the  then 
Attorney  General  Robert  F  Kennedy,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
by  Marquette  University  for  his  services  In 
this  field. 

I  herewith  append  the  address  of  Dr.  Cas- 
per on  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  American  Advisory  Board  of  the  Carl 
Dulsberg  Society. 

I 

We  have  come  together  for  the  Inaugural 
session  of  the  American  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  This  board  has 
been  founded  to  assist  and  advise  the  society 
In  Us  American  activities. 

The  Carl  Dulsberg  Society  has  In  the  past 
years  played  a  significant  role  In  the  field 
of  International  exchange  of  students  and 
trainees  But  before  I  shall  give  you  a  brief 
survey  of  the  tasks  and  accomplishments  of 
our  organization,  let  me  try  to  answer  one 
question  which  I  can  read  dlsUnctly  on  your 
(aces:  Who  was  Carl  Dulsberg? 

So  let  me  first  talk  to  you  about  the  man 
whose  name  our  society  bears.  Carl  DuUberg 
was.  above  all.  a  man  of  science.  His  epoch- 
making  discoveries  In  the  field  of  pigments 
as  well  as  his  revolutionary  Innovations  In 
large  scale  chemical  production  have  had 
their  historic  Impact  on  the  Industrial  devel- 
opment of  his  country  until  this  very  day.  In 
Germany  and  In  the  world  of  chemistry  Carl 
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Dulsberg's  name  will  forever  be  associated 
with  the  establishment  and  the  buUd-up  of 
the  IG  Parben  Company. 

However,  what  has  made  this  man  30  re- 
markable Is  not  alone  his  pioneer  work  and 
legacy  in  the  field  of  Industry.  What  dis- 
tinguishes Carl  Dulsberg  among  the  other 
great  Industry  founders  of  his  time  was  his 
strong  social  consciousness  and  dedication 
which  reached  far  beyond  naUonal  bounda- 
ries towards  the  tasks  of  InternaUonal  co- 
operation. It  was  his  moral  Inspiration  that 
made  him  devote  his  influence  and  experi- 
ence untiringly  to  programs  designed  for  the 
International  exchange  of  studenu,  especially 
after  the  First  World  War 

Some  time  m  the  early  Twenties  he  received 
letters  from  German  students  In  the  United 
States  who  reported  enthusiastically  about 
the  management  style  and  working  atmos- 
phere they  had  found  In  American  com- 
panies. These  reports  gave  Carl  Dulsberg  the 
Idea  to  create  a  regular  German  American  ex- 
change program  for  young  students  and  pro- 
fessionals. His  thoughts  were  soon  turned 
Into  action  with  the  result  that  through  Carl 
Dulsberg's  initiative  between  1925  and  1930 
each  year  200  young  German  engineers  and 
farmers  could  be  given  the  opportunity  of  a 
:wo  years'  training  In  the  United  States.  The 
great  economic  crisis  of  the  Thirties  ended 
this  program  abruptly. 

Yet  already  during  those  early  beginnings 
the  program  had  gained  the  magnanimous 
support  of  the  US  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  had  been  operated  by  the  New  York  Office 
of  the  "Economic  Aid  of  the  German  Stu- 
dents' Organization  "  ahlch  was  at  that  time 
also  assisted  by  an  American  Advisory  Board. 
I  should  like  to  mention  here  the  names  of 
three  Americans  whose  wholehearted  and  ac- 
tive help  was  particularly  beneficial  In  those 
years:  first  the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Herbert  Hoover:  secondly  Mr  William  Walter 
Husband,  at  that  time  chief  of  the  US  Immi- 
gration Authorities,  and.  last  but  not  least. 
YMCA  President.  Mr.  John  D.  Mott. 

During  this  earlv  stage  of  our  exchange 
activities,  all  In  all.  500  young  people  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  and  at  the  same 
time  the  first  American  exchanges  were 
brought  to  Germany. 

II 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for 
postwar  Germany  was  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  deadly  Isolation.  Ties  that  had  been  dis- 
rupted so  tragically  had  to  be  renewed.  In 
those  days  the  experience  and  the  old  con- 
nections of  our  former  America  returnees 
proved  to  be  highly  instrumental  In  opening 
new  relations  with  the  outside  world.  First 
contacts  were  established,  old  ones  revived 
and  soon  a  genuine  Interest  in  taking  up  the 
old  exchange  work  again  grew  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  1949  a  group  of  our 
American  friends  with  the  help  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  was  able  to  send  a  first 
study  commission  to  Germany.  Together 
with  a  number  of  former  Germany  exchange 
students  the  "International  Council  for  the 
Progress  of  Youth  and  Self-Help"  waa 
founded.  This  organization  changed  Its  name 
Into  "Carl  Dulsberg  Gesellschaft"  in  1955 
after  its  operational  basis  had  been  con- 
siderably broadened.  The  difficult  task  of 
reconstrucUng  the  society  was  mainly  ac- 
complished under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Herr  Johannes  Funke  who  had  also  been  In 
charge  of  our  New  York  office  during  the 
Twenties.  His  close  personal  relations  with 
many  American  personalities  were  especially 
gratifying  for  this  work. 

What  has  this  society  accomplished  during 
the  past  years? 

Financing  had  Initially  been  managed  with 
the  help  of  private  donations.  This  was 
gradually  Improved  when  funds  of  the  then 
High  Commissioner  Mr.  John  McCloy  and  of 
the  German  Ministry  of  Commerce  could  be 
made  available.   In   1951   the  first  group  of 
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German  engineers  and  farmers  set  off  for  the 
United  States.  Other  groups  followed.  In  the 
same  year  a  memorandum  was  submitted 
to  the  Marshall  Plan  Administration  propos- 
ing an  extensive  "On  the  Job  Training"  Pro- 
gram which  was  to  Include  all  the  other 
OECD  countries.  Baaed  on  this  proposal 
which  found  the  approval  of  the  American 
Government  the  "Work  Study  Training  for 
Productivity  Program"  was  then  established. 

Until  1955  400  young  German  business- 
men, engineers  and  farmers  participated  In 
thla  program,  organized  In  close  cooperation 
with  American  universities  and  colleges. 
While  between  1955  and  1958  exchange  pro- 
grams had  been  carried  out  mainly  among 
European  countries.  American  exchange  pro- 
grams could  be  continued  after  1958  with 
means  from  the  ERP  Special  Funds. 

This  German-American  exchange  program 
of  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society  which  engages 
on  the  American  side  more  than  30  univer- 
sities and  colleges  follows  a  pattern  that 
has  proved  to  be  wholly  successful:  It  com- 
bines a  college  or  university  curriculum  of 
one  or  two  terms  with  a  subsequent  pro- 
fessional or  Industrial  training  period  of  up 
to  18  months.  1,000  young  Germans  have 
participated  In  this  program  since  Its  start. 
During  the  same  time  80  American  students 
Joined  the  program  arranged  for  them  by  the 
Carl  Dulsberg  Society  In  Germany. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  details  of  the  German 
American  exchange  activities  of  otir  society 
I  must  draw  your  attention  to  the  new  and 
Important  resp)on8lbllltles  that  have  accrued 
to  us  In  the  recent  past.  First  I  can  report 
about  a  remarkable  growth  of  our  internal 
European  exchange  capacity,  which  brought 
3.500  Germans  to  European  countries  and 
1.800  E^uropeans  to  Germany.  But  our  main 
energies  are  concentrated  on  a  comprehen- 
sive vocational  training  program  for  young 
people  from  development  countries.  This 
program  covers  a  wide  range  of  basic  and 
advanced  courses  In  fields  from  technical 
crafts  and  skills  to  agriculture,  management, 
medicine,  social  work  and  sciences,  to  men- 
tion only  some. 

This  work  Is  being  done  by  our  11  regional 
branches  with  their  140  branch  offices  In  the 
Federal  Republic.  The  total  staff  of  our  cen- 
ters consists  of  200  fulltlme  regular  employ- 
ees supported  by  over  1,000  volunteer  helpers. 
In  the  past  years  our  staff  has  carried  out 
orientation  and  professional  training  courses 
for  12.000  young  people  from  development 
countries.  At  present  we  are  sent  an  annual 
total  of  2.500  participants  from  these  coun- 
tries. Their  study  and  training  periods  are 
financed  through  German  Government 
grants.  If  we  add  to  this  figure  the  number 
of  development  country  students  enrolled  at 
German  universities  who  also  use  our  facili- 
ties, one  can  say  that  Carl  Dulsberg  Society 
at  present  takes  care  of  about  8.000  to  10.000 
young  people  from  development  countries 
per  year,  who  come  to  Germany  for  academic 
studies  or  vocational  training.  To  give  you 
another  overall  figure:  we  estimate  that 
about  30,000  to  40.000  students  and  young 
practitioners  have  been  participants  of  our 
society's  programs,  during  the  last  ten  years. 

It  was  also  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society  which 
played  a  major  part  in  stimulating  the  Idea 
of  volunteer  service  In  overseas  countries. 

Thus  Herr  Funke.  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before,  was  the  Ideal  person  to  preside  over 
the  commission  that  handled  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  DED,  the  German  Volunteer 
Service,  inspired  by  and  built  after  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Corps.  Together  vrith  President 
Kennedy  and  Minister  Scheei  he  signed  the 
document  of  the  foundation  of  DED.  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  elected  as  chairman  of  Its 
Administrative  Board.  This  may  give  you  an 
Idea  of  the  very  friendly  relations  and  the 
close  cooperation  that  exist  between  the  Ger- 
man Volunteer  Service  and  the  Carl  Dulsberg 
Society. 
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These  few  facts  and  figures  may  demon- 
strate to  you  the  effective  contribution  our 
society  has  been  able  to  make  and  Is  making 
within  the  framework  of  foreign  aid  policy. 
This  work  has  found  the  support  and  back- 
ing of  both  the  German  government  and  the 
German  people.  Its  successes  have  had  In- 
ternationa! repercussions. 

The  training  of  foreign  practitioners  In 
German  companies  offers  a  unique  chance  to 
bring  the  German  population  also  In  small 
and  rem.ote  communities  Into  personal  con- 
tact with  young  people  from  overseas  coun- 
tries. With  the  help  of  the  press,  of  the 
churches  and  of  the  German  youth  organiza- 
tions the  support  of  the  German  public  for 
the  mission  of  foreign  aid  could  be  mobi- 
lized on  a  broader  basis.  Thus  many  a  young 
German  came  into  touch  with  the  German 
Volunteer  Service  through  the  training  cen- 
ters of  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  In  fact, 
many  a  young  German  joined  the  Volunteer 
Service  after  Initial  volunteer  work  for  the 
Carl  Dulsberg  Society. 

A  few  words  about  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  society:  the  supreme  body 
la  the  board  which  Is  supported  by  an  advi- 
sory council,  comprising  representatives  of 
the  churches,  the  universities,  the  govern- 
ment, of  Industry  and  of  the  unions.  Our 
managing  directors  are  Dr.  Krug.  who  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  Board,  and  Wlnfrled  B611, 
The  latter  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  the  German  Peace  Corps, 
in 

Of  course,  the  imminent  question  to  be 
raised  at  this  our  first  meeting  must  concern 
Itself  with  the  practical  work  that  Is  expected 
of  our  American  Advisory  Board. 

First  of  all.  the  board  members  can  help 
us  to  expand  our  German- American  exchange 
projects,  because  It  Is  on  this  area  that  we 
shall  concentrate  our  major  and  continu- 
ing attention,  "nils  Is,  by  the  way,  precisely 
what  our  first  Advisory  Board  did  In  the 
Twenties.  Today  your  aid  and  guidance  could 
certainly  facilitate  many  of  our  sometimes 
complicated  negotiations  with  Interested 
public  and  private  groups,  with  government 
agencies  arid  with  American  universities. 
Your  help  could  at  the  same  time  be  greatly 
Instrumental  In  properly  placing  our  par- 
ticipants. I  may  also  mention  that  as  a  con- 
crete step  for  the  near  future  we  plan  to 
establish  a  branch  office  In  New  York  or 
Washington. 

Moreover,  we  would  like  to  receive  your 
support  and  encouragement  for  a  project 
which  we  consider  to  be  equally  Important 
and  to  which  we  shall  devote  Increased 
energies.  I  am  speaking  of  our  German  pro- 
gram designed  to  bring  young  Americans 
to  our  country.  This  program  definitely 
needs  beefing  up.  I  have  already  told  you 
how  small  Its  scope  Is  compared  to  what 
could  be  accomplished  for  our  German  stu- 
dents m  the  United  States.  It  Is.  however, 
oiu-  firm  belief  that  a  combined  studying 
and  training  period  for  young  Americans  In 
Germany  conveying  to  them  academic  edu- 
cation together  with  a  first-hand  profes- 
sional orientation  will  be  as  relevant  and 
Instructive  as  It  has  evidently  been  for  our 
participants  In  your  country. 

After  all.  we  want  to  operate  this  program 
on  a  basis  of  active  exchange  and  In  the 
spirit  of  a  genuine  give-and-take.  Both 
sides  have  much  to  contribute  and  much  to 
learn. 

Plnally,  let  me  summarize  In  a  few  obser- 
vations some  principal  aspects  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  This 
summary  will  also  bring  us  back  to  the 
origins  of  the  society  as  I  have  described 
them  to  you  earlier. 

We  do  not  see  our  purpose  In  magnifying 
what  critical  minds  have  come  to  call,  some- 
what ironically,  "academic  tourism".  Our  en- 
deavors are  focused  on  small  and  carefully 
selected  groups  of  qualified  young  academics 
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and  practitioners.  To  them  we  want  to  offer 
a  unique  chance  of  theoretical  and  practical 
education  abroad.  But  we  do  not  want  to 
send  them  abroad  because  abroad  Is  the 
fashionable  place  to  have  been.  Our  programs 
are  constructed  In  a  way  that  enables  the 
participants  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  Ingredients  of  American  progress 
in  science,  technology  and  management.  The 
solid  educational  benefits  of  such  participa- 
tion lie  In  the  immediate  Insight  and  ex- 
perience to  be  gained  in  new  and  different 
methods  of  research  and  production.  In  ad- 
dition to  Improving  his  language  proficiency 
and  broadening  his  general  outlook  this  ex- 
perience will  strengthen  the  young  partici- 
pant's ability  to  adjust,  his  critical  judg- 
ment and  his  self-confidence.  Thus  our  cause 
exceeds  that  of  the  average  "student  abroad" 
movement,  both  In  Impact  and  substance. 
Our  program  Is  aimed  at  the  future  leaders 
of  our  countries.  We  also  wish  to  create  a 
nucleus  of  talent  for  the  future  partnership 
between  our  two  nations.  For  the  gifted 
members  of  our  young  generations  we  want 
to  open  a  way  out  of  their  national  narrow- 
ness and  routine,  to  confront  them  vrtth  the 
demands  of  a  new  environment.  We  believe 
that  this  challenge  vrill  help  to  preptue  them 
for  their  future  roles  in  managing  the  com- 
plicated mechanism  of  an  interdependent 
international  society. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  mankind 
will  only  be  able  to  cope  with  the  evergrow- 
ing problems  of  tomorrow  If  the  advanced 
nations  bring  forth  leaders  of  high  stand- 
ards and  dedication.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  help  these  leaders  grow. 

Let  me  end  by  sajrlng  that  I  hope  that 
in  this  spirit  of  cooperative  efforts  you  will 
share  and  support  the  increased  activities 
of  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  I  am  fully 
avrare  that  your  own  offices  Impose  upon  you 
manifold  duties  and  commitments.  The  more 
encouraging  and  lnsi>lring  to  our  society  will 
be  the  aid  and  advice  you  will  be  able  to 
contribute  as  members  of  Its  American  Ad- 
visory Board. 

I  thank  you. 


NONSILVER  COINS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASS&CHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no- 
ticed with  interest  the  continuing  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCltjre)  concerning  the  need  to  mint 
silver  coins.  His  argument  now  seems  to 
be  that  the  United  States  should  do  it 
because  other  countries  do.  He  cites  as 
examples  the  Vatican  City  and  Guinea, 
Februarj'  4,  Haiti  and  Albania,  February 
16,  and  Uganda  and  Jordan,  February  17. 

My  position  has  been  the  same  for 
years.  Simply  stated,  we  just  do  not  have 
enough  silver  left  to  waste  on  coins  that 
do  not  circulate.  Whether  another  nation 
sees  fit  to  use  silver  in  its  coinage  is 
resJly  not  relevant.  What  is  important  is 
that  this  precious  metal,  which  private 
industry  desperately  needs  and  for  which 
in  many  cases  it  has  no  substitute,  not  be 
hoarded  by  coin  collectors  and  silver 
speculators.  ^ 

That  silver  coins^  disappear  Is  all  too 
obvious,  and  in  this  regard  I  include  an 
article  on  page  3279  olLthe  February  10 
Record  that  I  highly  recommend  to  my 
colleagues. 
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That  silver  coins  should  no  lonser  be 
minted  Is  also  obvious.  In  an  editorial 
entitled  Farewell  to  SUver  Coins"  on 
February  18.  1970.  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal has  told  It  like  it  is.  For  this  reason. 
I  would  like  to  include  the  editorial  in  the 
RrcoRD  at  this  Ume.  and  In  so  doing.  I 
would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
asserUon  that  the  inlnf*  job  Is  to  pro- 
vide coins  for  circulation,  not  for  col- 
lectors: 

Faktwxu.  to  SxLvn  Corns 

Ttoer«  t*  blUlon*  of  •Uver  coin*  m  the 
U  8  and  yet  you  aeldom  m*  one.  The  "mys- 
tery." of  coune.  U  r^Uy  no  myrtery  at  »U. 

The  explanation  la  almply  that  the  Oov- 
emment  now  suppUee  aU  of  thoee  ;  sand- 
wich" dunes  and  quarters.  Oresham  s  Law 
works  as  tt  always  has  and  the  bad— or.  at 
leMt.  leas  attractive— money  Is  driving  out 

Iffdrtvlng  It  out  of  clrcuUUon.  Into  the 
bands  of  small  and  large  collectors,  who 
know  that  silver  dimes,  quarters,  halves  and 
dollars  already  are  worth  =«"•„. "»*°1*'«J' 
face  value  The  Tr«uiury  Is  selUng  off  U 
silver,  and  expects  to  exhaust  lu  readUy 
salable  supply  by  Octob«. 

The  Tr««ury.  however,  continues  to  mint 
Kennedy  half-dollars,  containing  40%  sU- 
ver.  although  nearly  aU  disappear  as  soon  as 
iMued.  And  the  Senate  has  passed  a  blU  to 
authorize  an  Elsenhower  dollar,  which  would 
use    up    that    Treasury    sliver    well    before 

October 

Now.  weTe  not  oppo^Kl  to  coin  collecting 
«t  aU  It  can  be  an  Interesting.  educaUonal 
and  profitable  hobby  But  the  business  of  Uie 
Mint.  It  seems  to  us.  ta  to  provide  coins  for 
circulation,  not  for  collectors. 

We  miss  those  silver  coins,  too.  and  the 
subatttutes  somehow  seem  to  symbolize  past 
monetary  mismanagement.  At  the  moment 
Sot^Congress  should  let  the  Mint  stick 
to  Its  own  business. 


IRRIOATED  PARMTNO,  THE 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  WEST 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  TOT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1970 
Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  very  proud  In  Utah  to  have  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Ellis  L. 
Armstrong,  a  native  of  Iron  County. 
Utah  an  engineering  graduate  from 
Utah  State  University  and  a  man  of  in- 
ternational reputation  in  engineering 
resource  development  fields. 

Commissioner  Armstrong  was  invited 
to  return  to  Utah  for  one  of  his  first  ma- 
jor policy  pronouncements  as  Commis- 
sioner as  a  speaker  before  the  water  con- 
ference of  the  Utah  State  Farm  Bureau. 
Unfortunately,  after  accepting,  he  was 
forced  to  cancel  out  because  of  congres- 
sional hearings  here  in  Washington. 

However,  his  speech  was  read  for  hlrn 
and  because  it  will  be  of  major  interest 
not  only  in  Utah  but  throughout  the  West 
and  here  In  Congress.  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  Insert  it  in  the  Congi«s- 
sioNAL  Record: 


IRUCATD    Fa«md»o.    TH«    SralNCTH    OF    TK« 

WK«r 
The    Farm    Bureau    and    the    Bureau    erf 
RecUmaaon  have  always  been  friends  and 
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have  worked  well  together  Our  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects  have  been  well  sup- 
ported by  the  Farm  Bureau,  particularly  in 
the  SUte  of  Utah  This  Is  as  U  should  be  for 
ReclamaUon's  basic  objective  Is  to  conserve 
and  develop  water  resources  for  use  in  the 
rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  Western  United 
States  Such  objective*  are  essential  to  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  intermountaln 
agriculture  which  U  your  first  Interest. 

Modem  Irrigation  had  lu  beginning  In 
this  valley  not  far  from  where  you  are 
sitting.  On  the  Mrd  of  July.  1848.  the  orig- 
inal pioneers  entering  the  vaUey  diverted 
water  from  City  Creek  to  soften  the  sun- 
baked soil  so  the  ground  could  be  P'o'**f 
prior  to  planting  potatoes  for  winter  food. 
This  U  the  area  Jim  Brldger  referred  to  when 
he  declared  he  would  give  SLOOO  for  the 
first  bushel  of  corn  grown  here 

Subsequent  settlemenU  in  Utah  were  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  clear  mountain  streams 
where  adequate  water  was  then  available  for 
all  purposes  Water  development  by  private 
enterprise  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion working  hand-ln-hand  with  local  water 
user  organizations  has  been  the  key  to 
Utah's  growth  and  Improved  standard  of 
living.  And  water  will  play  an  even  more 
vtui  role  m  Utah's  future. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Importance  of 
water  In  the  ar«  Wert  through  first-hand 
experience  I  wa»  reared  on  the  end  of  a 
ahovel  on  an  UTigated  farm  in  eouthern 
Utah  and  In  southeastern  Idaho.  I  learned 
to  know  the  hard  work  of  irrigation  farming. 
but  I  also  learned  to  enjoy  the  heartfiUlng 
sattofactlon  that  comes  from  a  productive 
harvest. 

Tb  me  there  u  nothing  quite  like  the 
exhllaraUon  of  turning  water  out  of  the 
ditch  onto  the  land  with  the  knowledge  and 
confidence  that  that  water  will  transform 
tlry  and  thliety  deeert  mto  productive  farm- 
land. 

Following  my  graduation  from  Utah  SUte 
University  with  an  engineering  degree.  I  be- 
gan my  professional  career  with  the  Bureau 
of  ReclamaUon  as  a  Junior  engineer  on  the 
Mldvlew  Dam  and  Canal  of  the  Moon  Lake 
Project  in  the  UlnU  Basin.  Later  on  I  worked 
on  the  Provo  River  Project. 

This  project  has  provided  a  great  deal  of 
the  economic  base  for  the  agricultural  and 
social  development  In  Utah  and  Salt  lAke 
counUes  Not  only  are  the  farmlands  sup- 
plied with  ungatlon  water,  but  water  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  purposes  also 
comes  from  this  project.  Salt  Lake  City  ob- 
tains a  substantial  part  of  Its  municipal 
water  supply  through  the  Salt  lAke  Aque- 
duct from  the  Provo  River  Project.  The  water 
you  drank  thU  evening  could  weU  have  come 
from  this  project.  ThU  Is  a  good  example 
of  the  far-reaching  benefits  of  Reclamation 
development. 

Having  grown  up  on  a  Utah  farm  and 
stayed  close  to  farming  throughout  my 
career.  I  am  aware  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Farm  Btireau.  I  am  In  complete  harmony 
with  the  purpose  of  this  organlzaUon  of  farm 
families— that  of  analyzing  your  collective 
problems  and  formulating  action  to  achieve 
educational'  improvement,  economic  oppor- 
tunity, and  social  advancement. 

The  end  product  will  promote  the  national 
welfare.  Despite  talk  to  the  contrary,  agri- 
culture Is  the  backbone  of  our  economy. 
Greater  demands  are  being  placed  on  Ameri- 
can Agriculture  now  than  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  our  country.  You  have  responded 
with  an  annual  Increase  In  output  per  man- 
hour  that  Is  remarkable.  Yet  no  Industry  U 
taken  more  for  granted  than  the  food  Indus- 
try. In  1»«9.  one  hour  of  U.S.  farm  labor 
produced  a'l  times  as  much  as  It  did  16 
years  earlier  About  5  percent  of  America's 
population  are  farmers  who  produce  suffi- 
cient food  and  nbre  for  all  the  rest  of  ue. 
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The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  water  re- 
so«ircee  In  the  Western  SUtes.  To  achieve  Its 
purpoaes  the  Bureau  builds  dams  and  reser- 
TOlniaqueducts.  powerplants  and  uansmls- 
slon  lines,  and  pumping  plants.  Reservoirs 
created  by  Reclamation  dams  have  a  com- 
btoed  storage  capacity  of  approximately  133 
mUllon  acre-feet  of  water  which  Is  sufllclent 
water  to  cover  the  entire  six  States  of  New 
England  to  a  depth  of  more  than  six  feet. 
Irrigation  water  from  these  reaervoUs  Is  pro- 
Tided  for  mlUlons  of  acres  of  farmland  on 
which  are  grown  crops  valued  at  about  ai.S 
billion  per  year.  ^tw.. 

Generation  of  electric  energy  Is  another 
benefit  from  the  operation  of  these  reservoirs. 
Hydropower  generation  consumes  little  water 
and  does  not  pollute  land,  water,  or  air.  Pow- 
erplanU  on  Reclamation  projects  produce 
enough  energy  to  supply  the  needs  of  more 
than  7  million  people.  The  Expanding  urban 
concentrations  In  the  West  require  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  of  water  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  uses.  The  1»«8 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  was 
more  than  double  that  provided  In  19M. 

The  total  Reclamation  investment  to  date 
Is  about  as.?  billion.  Additional  projects  are 
presently  authorized  or  in  the  planning  stage 
to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  and  economy. 
The  costs  sometimes  frighten  people  who  are 
not  familiar  with  reUnbursement  features  of 
the  Reclamation  program  But  you  know  and 
I  know  that  the  West  pays  Its  way.  Approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  Federal  Investment 
in  Reclamation  Is  repayable  and  Is  being  re- 
paid. 

I  learned  this  when  I  moved  East  16  years 
ago  People  ouuide  of  the  West  simply  don't 
understand  that  the  program  Is  designed  to 
invest  money  for  the  development  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
people.  The  manner  In  which  we  consult 
together  and  In  which  you.  the  beneficiaries 
commit  yourselves  to  repay  the  cosu  U.  to 
me  a  true  partnership  between  the  local 
people  and  the  Federal  Government.  I  don't 
believe  I  would  have  the  enthusiasm  I  carry 
into  ccmmlsslonership  If  this  were  not  so. 

In  UWh.  14  ReclamaUon  projects  are  either 
In  operation,  under  construction,  or  ap- 
proved for  construction.  These  projects  will 
develop  an  aggregate  of  approximately  2  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  for  use  in  the  State. 
The  water  supply  for  these  14  proJecU  as  In 
all  Reclamation  activities  Is  obtained 
through  the  State  water-right  appropriation 
procedure  and  applications  are  filed  with  the 
State  Engineer.  Proof  of  appropriation  Is 
prepared  and  filed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  local  water  users' 
orgarUzatlon  after  the  water  has  been  put  to 
beneficial  use.  Reclamation  has  always  com- 
piled with  laws  of  the  State  In  relation  to 
the  use  of  water. 

During  all  phases  of  project  development, 
from  Its  very  Inception  to  ultimate  comple- 
tion and  on  Into  Its  operation,  we  In  the 
Biueau  desire  to  work  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  water  users  and  with  other  local 
groups.  We  want  your  Ideas  and  your  com- 
ments on  our  plans  and  operations.  Only 
by  such  close  cooperation  can  we  continue 
to  be  both  a  responsive  and  a  responsible 
agency.  We  are  very  happy  to  know  of  the 
Farm  Bureau's  Interest  In  working  closely 
with  us  In  the  vartous  sUges  of  project 
formulation,  development  and  operation. 

May  I  point  out.  too.  that  It  Is  esUbllshed 
Reclamation  practice  to  turn  over  the  phys- 
ical features  of  a  project  to  the  water  users 
for  operaUon  and  maintenance.  These  are 
your  proJecU  and  we  look  to  you  to  operate 
them  once  they  are  completed. 

Bureau  of  RecUmatlon  programs,  present 
and  future,  relate  directly  to  the  people.  The 
fundamental  funcUon  of  the  Bureau  U  to 
harness  the  western  streams  to  store  their 
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surplus  waters  In  times  of  heavy  runoff  for 
later  use  by  water  users  when  the  natural 
fiow  U  low.  Originally,  our  projects  were  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  development  of  water 
for  irrigation.  In  recent  years  there  have 
been  those  who  have  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  a  sound,  progressive  Federal  Reclamation 
program  under  the  mlslmpresslon  that  crop 
production  on  Irrigated  lands  of  Reclamation 
projects  aggravated  the  so-called  national 
crop  surplus  situation.  ThU  has  been  an  un- 
founded and  erroneous  conclusion.  Listen 
to  some  of  these  figures  on  Reclamation 
production. 

In  1968.  the  gross  value  of  crops  produced 
on  Federal  Reclamation  Projects  was  $1.8 
billion.  Only  $287  million,  or  16  percent  of 
this  value,  was  from  the  production  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton,  generally  the  price 
supported  crops  other  than  tobacco,  none 
of  which  Is  grown  on  Reclamation  lands. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  1968  gross  crop 
value  was  from  the  production  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  nuta,  nursery  crops,  and  seeds. 
15  peroent  from  forage  crops,  11  percent 
from  miscellaneous  field  crops  other  than 
cotton,  and  3  percent  from  cereal  crops  other 
than  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

Less  than  2  percent  of  the  United  SUtes 
feed  grains  and  wheat  produced  in  1968 
were  attrlbuUble  to  Federal  Reclamation 
projection.  And  keep  In  mind,  these  proJecU 
are  located  entirely  in  the  Western  SUtes 
which  are  mostly  feed  grain  deficit  areas. 
Feed  grains  are  produced  to  support  the 
Western  livestock  industry.  The  consumer 
demand  for  red  meat  has  been  Increasing 
more  rapidly  than  supplies,  and  availability 
of  local  feed  grains  U  a  necessary  and  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  livestock  production. 

Nationally,  our  carryover  stocks  of  feed 
grains  totaled  48  million  tons  In  1068  as 
compared  with  a  high  of  86  million  tons 
reached  In  1961.  The  1968  carryover  is  lees 
than  one-third  of  our  domestic  reqtilremenU 
for  a  year  Our  wheat  carryover  In  1968  was 
38  percent  of  the  peak  reached  In  1961.  Stocks 
on  hand  In  1968  were  639  million  busheU  as 
compared  to  1.4  billion  bushels  In  1961.  The 
current  carryover  Is  less  than  three-fourths 
of  our  domestic  consumption  for  1968. 

Carryover  stocks  of  cotton  have  decreased 
sharply  from  a  peak  of  16.9  mlUlon  bales  In 
1966  to  6.4  million  bales  In  1968.  The  value 
of  CCC  price  support  Inventories  and  loans 
for  cotton  fell  from  $2.2  billion  to  $163  mll- 
Uon  from  1966  to  1968.  Federal  Reclamation 
ProJecU  produced  only  about  4  percent  of 
the  amount  under  loan  In  1968. 

The  United  SUtes  has  about  60  mUllon 
acres  of  reserved  cropland.  However,  we  have 
been  losing  cropland  at  the  rata  of  approxi- 
mately 1  million  acres  per  year  since  1930, 
primarily  due  to  urban  encroachment.  About 
half  of  the  Nation's  farms  are  marginal  and 
are  not  a  reserve  of  highly  productive  land. 
They  are  marginally  productive  mainly  be- 
cause of  poor  land  and  Inadequate  water. 
Also,  much  of  the  retired  farmland  Is  mar- 
ginally productive. 

It  Is  a  current  fact  of  life  that  Reclama- 
tion proJecU,  particularly  those  with  Irri- 
gation as  a  major  benefit,  are  being  squeezed  , 
In  competition  for  the  available  dollars.  It  Is 
becoming  difficult  for  Irrigation,  especially 
Irrigation  of  new  lands,  to  eompeU  econom- 
ically, socially,  and  politically  with  some  of 
the  other  demands  for  water.  Nevertheless. 
we  win  find  that  the  highly  productive,  ef- 
ficient Government  and  private  Irrigation 
developmenU  throughout  the  Nation,  both 
exUtlng  and  future,  will  play  a  critical  role 
In  meeting  future  food  and  fibre  needs,  and 
will  provide  Insurance  against  catastrophic 
drouth  Just  as  esUblUhed  proJecU  have  in 
past  periods  of  critical   water  shortage. 

There    U     another    circumstance    which 
threatens  our  well-being  and  which  has  pro- 
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gressed  to  the  point  where  there  U  great 
and  justifiable  national  concern  about  It. 
This  U  our  envlronmenUl  decay  to  which 
most  Americans,  In  a  thoughtless  manner, 
have  contributed. 

President  Nixon,  In  hU  SUte-of-tbe-Unlon 
message,  treated  our  environment  and  par- 
ticularly the  pollution  of  air  and  water,  as 
a  major  Issue.  He  outlined  a  program  to 
enhance  the  quaUty  of  Ufe.  He  declared 
that  the  Seventies  must  be  the  decade  when 
America  pays  lU  debt  to  the  past  by  re- 
claiming the  purity  of  lU  air,  lU  water  and 
our  living  environment. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  some 
present  thinking  In  some  areas  that  any- 
thing man  does  In  the  management  of  hU 
environment,  particularly  as  It  relates  to 
natural  resources  Is  harmful.  You  know  and 
I  know  that  thU  U  not  the  case.  Utah  U  a 
shining  example  of  what  man  can  accom- 
plUh. 

Utah  was  not  a  land  of  mlUc  and  honey 
until  man  put  water  on  the  land  and  It 
would  soon  revert  to  desert  If  your  and  otir 
efforU  were  stayed.  I  am  not  about  to  get 
off  the  earth  any  sooner  than  I  can  help 
and  I  am  sure  you  feel  the  same  way.  I  like 
It  here  despite  the  problems  of  our  day  and 
I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  within  my  partic- 
ular sphere  of  activity  to  make  It  a  letter 

place  to  live.  ^  ^    ^^ 

Another  related  subject  of  Interest  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  In  Utah,  and  elsewhere  In  the 
Western  SUtes,  U  the  acreage  UmlUtlon  pro- 
vUlons  of  Reclamation  Law.  I  feel  that  If  Ir- 
rigated agriculture  under  the  Reclamation 
program  U  to  continue  as  a  viable  and  active 
tool  In  the  conservation  and  development  of 
our  land  resources,  that  the  acreage  limita- 
tion provUlons  of  present  law  mtist  be  mod- 
ernized to  bring  them  Into  accord  with 
present-day  economic  requlremente. 

Many  of  these  things  I  have  been  telling 
you  here  are  not  particularly  news  to  you. 
I  have  retold  them  because  I  want  you  help. 
I  want  to  name  you  all  missionaries  to  carry 
the  Gospel  of  Reclamation  to  high  places  In 
your  organization  and  elsewhere  and  to  give 
your  Congressional  delegation  full  support  In 
doing  the  same  Job  In  the  Congress. 

I  am  not  speaking  Idly  when  I  say  that 
Reclamation  has  a  job  on  Its  hands.  We  have 
a  large  program  of  authorized  work  which 
needs  to  be  put  Into  an  orderly  schedule  of 
development.  But  the  competition  Is  rough. 
Even  If  the  >netnam  expenditures  were  cut 
off  tomorrow,  there  would  still  be  over- 
whelming competition  for  the  available  dol- 
lars among  the  various  domestic  programs. 
Many  of  them  are  glamorous  and  very  much 
In  the  public  eye. 

But  I  happen  to  believe,  as  I  think  you  do. 
that  Reclamation  is  also  essential.  We  have 
too  many  examples  of  what  proper  conserva- 
tion and  use  of  our  water  and  related  land 
resources  can  accomplish,  to  think  other- 
wise. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  since  early  In  the 
century,  has  been  the  broadening  of  the  eco- 
nomic base  which  Is  so  essential  If  the  NaUon 
is  going  to  be  able  to  carry  the  burden  of  the 
social  programs  to  which  we  are  committed. 
So  I  call  on  you  as  ambassadors  and  mU- 
slonaries,  both  Individually  and  collectively, 
to  carry  the  good  word  about  Reclamation  to 
the  top  levels  naUonally  wherever  they  can 
be  reached. 

And  to  summarize,  bear  these  polnta  in 
mind: 

The  surplus  crop  situation  U  reversing  It- 
self Without  sustained  and  increased  pro- 
duction we  could  well  become  a  have-not 
Nation  before  too  many  years. 

Irrigation  of  arid  lands  is  the  surest  way 
of  Increasing  production  of  needed  crops  and 
providing  the  high  nutrient,  high  quaUty 
foodstuffs  our  present-day  dleU  reqtilre. 
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Unlike  many  resource  programs,  Reclama- 
Uon pays  lU  own  way.  The  Federal  Invest- 
ment to  date  U  approximately  90  percent 
reimbursable.  The  present  total  return  to 
the  Treasury,  cash-on-the- barrelhead,  from 
Reclamation  operations  U  running  at  about 
$240  million  annually.  Our  total  allotment  In 
the  President's  budget  thU  year  Is  only  $296 
million. 

Social  planners  concerned  with  congesuon 
and  decay  In  the  metropoUtan  centers  should 
take  a  look  at  Reclamation  projects  and  the 
small  and  some  not-so-small  communlUes 
which  are  prospering  from  their  operaUons. 
Maybe  there  Is  a  message  here  for  those  look- 
ing for  a  solution  to  inner-clty  llU. 

ReclamaUon  proJecU,  by  and  large,  have 
enhanced  the  environment  and  provided  a 
better  quality  of  living  for  those  who  are 
touched  by  these  operations.  There  are  no 
ghettos  In  ReclamaUon  project  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  whale  of 
a  sales  talk.  But  we  can't  sit  back  and  take 
ReclamaUon  for  granted.  I  Invite  you  to 
come  along  in  pushing  for  a  better  tomorrow. 


CURTAILMENT     OF     PROGRAM 
WOULD    BE    MAJOR    MISTAKE 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Ray  Zauber  of  the  Oak  CUff  Tribune 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  imdertaken  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  significance  and  effect 
of  our  national  space  program  on  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world.  Because  of  the  significance  of  his 
comments   I   am   including   the   recent 
article  by  Mr.  Zauber  in  the  Record  and 
I  commend  it  to  your  reading: 
CTJRTAn.MiNT  OF  Pao<auM  WOTJU)  Be  Major 
Mist  AXE 
(Eorros's  Note. — On  a  recent  trip  to  NASA 
m  Houston,  with  Cong.  Olln  E.  Teague.  Ray 
Zauber  talked   to   several  sdentlste,   astro- 
nauts, technicians  and  administrators.  Rep. 
Teague  also  provided  him  with  a  wealth  ma- 
terial on  the  subject.  ThU  dau  has  been 
carefully  sifted  for  a  series  on  the  race  to 
space,  which  Zauber  considers  perhaps  "the 
greatest  story  of  all  Umee.") 

Those  who  would  curtail  or  eliminate  the 
space  program  argue  that  $23  bUUon  has 
been  spent  to  reach  the  gray  and  lifeless 
expanses  of  the  moon. 

They  see  no  reason  for  contlntilng  man's 
probe  of  the  universe  and  urge  that  space 
funds  be  channeled  Into  vrelfare.  The  anU- 
space  proponents  number  some  very  power- 
ful, highly-educated  and  extremely  convinc- 
ing eggheads. 

First  of  all.  their  argument  U  specious  be- 
cause only  a  fraction  of  the  ftinds  used  foe 
space  development  were  actuaUy  Involved 
In  the  moon  shots.  Secondly,  they  foUow  the 
hUtorical  pattern  of  resisting  new  frontiers 
and  new  Ideas. 

America's  great  space  team  refuses  to  con- 
cede that  they  cannot  break  any  technologi- 
cal barriers.  Given  sufficient  time  and  ample 
money. 

And  then  they  hasten  to  pcAnt  out  the  un- 
ending stream  of  benefit  direct  from  space 
science  has  already  been  diverted  to  every- 
day consumer  usage. 

Jftitupe  space  fimds  will  continue  to  pro- 
dtice  Ideas  and  equipment  which  will  bene- 
fit both  the  largest  Industrial  empties  and 
the  poorest  individuals. 
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Perusing  tb«  many  obvious  innovations 
which  are  directly  derived  from  the  aero- 
space and  science  program  which  has  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  land  first  on  the 
moon,  the  list  Is  long  and  impressive. 

Immediately  coming  to  mind  are  transistors 
and  diodes,  which  replaced  vacuum  tubes  In 
radar,  radio,  television,  phonograi^s  and 
other  similar  equipment. 

Printed  circuits  have  taken  the  place  of 
cumbersome  hand-wired  chassis  In  this  same 
field. 

The  sophistication  of  radio,  television, 
radar,  photographic  and  telemetry  equip- 
ment Is  almost  beyond  belief.  Perfect  sig- 
nals, sound  and  pictures  have  been  returned 
from  Mars,  which  Is  140  days  away  from 
earth. 

Space  suits  worn  by  the  moon  botind  as- 
tronauts will  withstand  heats  of  250  degrees 
atwve  zero  and  250  degrees  below,  the  tem- 
perature range  on   the  moon. 

Scientific  satellites  now  circling  the  globe 
provide  such  a  wealth  of  everyday  functions 
thty  are  now  taken  for  granted.  Communica- 
tion satellites  provide  worldwide  radio  and 
television  reception.  They  allow  universal 
telephone  and  telegraph  hook-ups  and  allow 
all  kinds  of  data  to  be  transmitted. 

Weather  satellites  help  chart  the  course 
of  storms,  cyclones,  hurricanes  .  .  .  the  di- 
rection of  winds  .  .  .  the  movement  of 
fronts.  Eventually  the  data  sifted  from  these 
observations  will  save  countless  lives  and 
millions  In  property. 

Spy  satellites  have  made  observation  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  country  possible  to  a 
degree  of  accuracy  as  never  before.  Tlie  tre- 
mendous resolution  of  photographs  taken 
by  the  spy  satellites  help  keep  tabs  on  Com- 
munist fortresses,  factories,  gun  emplace- 
ments, IBM   silos   and   troop   movements. 

Oeodetlc  satellites  are  assimilating  reams 
of  data  on  radiation,  solar  winds,  the  Van 
Alien  belt,  sounds  from  space  and  other  sci- 
entific data.  This  equipment  has  also  been 
used  to  rechart  the  world  atlas,  resurvey 
coastlines,  mountains  and  valleys,  and  pro- 
vide other  geographic  Information. 

Computer  science  owes  much  of  its  suc- 
cess to  the  incredible  demands  of  space  ex- 
ploration. The  scope  and  range  of  computers 
now  In  service  are  beyond  the  average  lay- 
man's comprehension. 

All  kinds  of  new,  strong,  light  alloys  have 
been  developed  for  space  vehicles  with  the 
ability  to  stand  the  burning  reentry  from  be- 
yond our  atmosphere.  Even  glass  has  been 
developed  which  can  be  employed  in  manu- 
facture of  space  hardware  so  the  astronauts 
can  peer  out  their  windows. 

Improved  plastics,  cloths,  rubber  prod- 
ucts, adbeslves.  and  the  like  are  directly 
tied  to  space  research  Better  methods  of 
bonding  materials  together,  welding,  tooling, 
machining  and  construction  have  been  de- 
vised in  perfecting  space  hardware. 

And  with  American  ingenuity  running  at 
full  speed,  the  best  Is  yet  to  come 


THE  ATTACKS  ON  'THE  MILITARY- 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX"  AND  ITS 
RELATION  TO  DETERRENCE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
received  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  recently 
to  the  local  Rotary  Club  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  the  Honorable 
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Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  Mr.  Zuckert  speaks 
on  unilateral  disarmament  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  Increasing  number  of  at- 
tacks which  have  been  made  on  the 
so-called  military-industrial  complex. 
He  speaks  from  a  wealth  of  experience, 
having  served  for  6  years  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Truman 
administration  and  more  than  5  years  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations.  I 
know  that  you  will  find  his  remarks  in- 
teresting. 

Some  time  ago  In  1945  Gen.  Oeorge 
C.Marshall  said: 

We  finish  each  bloody  war  with  a  feeling 
of  acute  revulsion  against  the  savage  form 
of  human  behavior.  And  yet  on  each  oc- 
casion we  confuse  military  preparedness  with 
the  causes  of  war  and  then  drift  almost  de- 
liberately Into  another  catastrophe. 

I  think  the  words  of  General  Marshall 
aptly  describe  what  has  happened  to  us 
In  the  past  wars  in  this  century  when, 
after  each  conflict  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged,  we  embark  on  a  policy  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  If  our  experience 
is  to  gtiide  us.  we  must  accept  that  uni- 
lateral disarmament  has  led  us  to  dis- 
aster in  each  instance;  after  World  War 
I.  after  World  War  n.  after  Korea,  ard 
now  we  are  about  to  face  the  same 
choices.  Mr.  Zuckert  quotes  President 
Kennedy  In  his  inaugural  address  when 
he  referred  to  the  necessity  for  military 
strength  in  these  trying  times  when  we 
are  faced  by  a  relentless  enemy: 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness. 
For  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  be- 
yond doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt 
that  they  will  never  be  employed. 

I  have  been  handed  another  paper  en- 
titled "On  Deterrence."  prepared  by  an 
associate  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  for  the  moment  wishes  to  be 
anonymous.  This  is  a  complete  and  com- 
pelling document  relating  to  the  world 
situation  which  we  now  face.  The  inevi- 
table march  toward  disarmament  is  In- 
fluenced by  those  who  have  not  thought 
the  problems  through,  as  well  as  per- 
haps those  who  have  other  purposes  in 
bringing  about  a  position  of  weakness 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  It  Is  hard  to 
accept  and  attribute  influence  to  the 
bearded  freaks  who  Infest  our  universi- 
ties, blatantly  plot  outright  revolution, 
and  march  in  the  streets  carrying  signs 
"Honor  Elsenhower,  flght  the  military- 
industrial  complex."  But  the  speeches 
we  hear  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  lead  us 
to  believe  that  constant  propaganda  has 
been  effective,  and  we  are  again  ap- 
proaching a  weakened  position  In  the 
face  of  gathering  strength. 

Man  has  not  changed,  and  we  can  only 
survive  If  we  maintain  our  military 
strength.  I  urge  the  careful  reading  of 
Mr.  Zuckert's  speech  and  the  paper  "On 
Deterrence,"  which  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record : 

Address  bt  Eugene  M.  ZucKEtT 
It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  the  cur- 
rent furor  over  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex Is  really  an  attack  on  an  unpopular 
war.  Wasnt  It  Arnold  Toynbee.  the  historian, 
who  said  that  wtr  weariness  is  a  most  useful 
tool  for  dictators  and  demagogues?  One  can- 
not find  In  all  tb«  arguments  an  effort  to 
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define  our  needs  and  then  measure  the  De- 
fense Establishment  against  the  require- 
ments. 

The  controversy  over  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex  Is  the  same  tired  old  combi- 
nation of  unilateral  disarmament  and  pious 
hopes  that  we  have  seen  played  on  the  Wash- 
ington circuit  off  and  on  for  well  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century! 

To  be  sure  the  format  has  been  updated. 
Now  it's  a  kind  of  ideological  Western.  The 
military-industrial  complex  is  cast  in  the 
role  of  the  bad  guys.  Forty  years  ago  it  was 
the  "Merchanu  of  Death."  But  the  plot  was 
the  same. 

All  reasonable  persons  can  applaud  con- 
scientious, dispassionate  inquiry  into  and 
search  for  evidence  of  stupidity.  Incompe- 
tence, favoritism  and  waste  In  military  pro- 
curement. Responding  to  such  inquiries  Is  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  Job  for  the  uniformed 
and  civilian  Defense  leaders  who  must  de- 
fend their  management  before  Congress. 

But  what  I  regard  as  dangerous  and  Il- 
legitimate Is  the  highly  organized  and  furi- 
ously pressed  propaganda  assault  on  our  de- 
fense Institutions  disguised  as  a  selfiess  ef- 
fort by  "concerned"  Intellectuals  to  save 
the  nation  from  takeover  by  an  alleged  com- 
bination of  defense  Industry  profiteers  and 
a  war-minded  military. 

There  are  some  who  may  say  this  merely 
is  symptomatic  of  the  malaise  of  our  times — 
part  of  the  current  attack  on  so  many  of  our 
established  traditions  and  institutions.  There 
are  some  who  will  Insist  that  a  better-edu- 
cated and  more  enlightened  populace  has 
finally  risen  in  righteous  wrath  and  Indig- 
nation against  a  longtime  evil. 

Actually,  however,  the  scenario  is  old  hat. 

It  was  first  staged  In  the  early  '30a  by  a 
curious  combination  of  far-out  Liberal  In- 
tellectuals and  a  group  of  Republican  isola- 
tionist Senators  of  that  era.  'The  Isolationist 
Senators  Just  did  not  want  the  United  States 
in  any  more  European  wars.  Some  of  the  In- 
volved Intellectuals  believed  that  the  French 
and  British  were  about  to  Join  with  Hitler 
In  common  cause  against  Russian  Com- 
munism. But  whatever  the  motivations,  and 
they  were  mixed,  everybody  In  the  combina- 
tion wanted  to  make  sure  that  Wall  Street 
and  the  munitions-makers  of  World  War  I 
were  blamed  for  whatever  past,  present  or 
future  problems  could  be  claimed. 

Congress  rushed  to  pass  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1935.  Free  from  the  machination  of 
the  "Merchants  of  Death"  we  were  all.  pre- 
sumably, safe. 

Sure  we  were — until  the  roof  caved  in  on 
us  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Today,  many  of  the  players  are  different. 
But  the  archvllUan  Is  the  same — something 
called  this  time  the  military- Industrial 
complex. 

But  what  the  nation  could  endure  in  the 
peaceful,  non-nuclear  '30e  becomes  an  ir- 
rational luxury  In  the  nuclear,  cold  war 
'60s.  We  can  see  the  danger  now  that  a 
colossal  demonstration  of  pacifist  sentiment 
may  well  lead  to  hasty  and  ill-advised  ac- 
tions designed  to  fetter  our  defense  estab- 
lishment and  Impair  our  defense  posture. 
This,  in  turn,  could  be  misread  as  a  sign  of 
our  weakness,  and  It  could  trigger  the  very 
confrontation  that  the  antl-mllitary  group 
presumably  wants  to  avoid. 

Does  this  sound  far-fetched?  r  don't  think 
BO.  Let's  look  at  what  happened  In  the  '408. 
the  '60s.  as  a  result  of  so-called  "popular  de- 
mand": 

Remember  the  frantic  demobilization  of 
our  fighting  forces  and  the  defense  industry 
we  had  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  World 
War  II?  We  paid  heavily  for  that  spasmodic 
refiex  to  strident,  fomented  hysteria.  I  bad  a 
ringside  seat  at  the  antl-mllltary  fights  that 
went  on  before,  during  and  after  that  strug- 
gle. (I  was  then  Special  Assistant  to  Stuart 
Symington,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for 
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Air.)  The  critics  hastily  cut  the  armed  forces 
and  Just  as  hastily  rebuilt  them  for  Korea. 

In  1949  I  watched  the  late  Defense  Secre- 
tary, Louis  Johnson — acting  under  Presiden- 
tial orders  to  economize — cut  the  military 
budget  to  the  bone.  That  was  the  year  when 
Russia  developed  her  own  A-bomb,  on  which 
we  were  supposed  to  have  a  monopoly  for  at 
least  twenty  years!  It  took  the  Communist 
Invasion  of  Korea  In  1950  to  teach  us  the 
hard  way  that  the  ill-considered  demobiliza- 
tion and  disarmament  after  World  War  II 
was  a  disaster  never  again  to  be  Invited. 

That's  when  we  started,  painfully  and 
expensively,  to  rebuild  the  defense  estab- 
lishment we  bad  deliberately  and  ruthlessly 

Some  of  today's  Liberal  intellectual  rhet- 
oric sounds  like  an  echo  of  the  old  arch- 
conservative  rallying  cry  of  "Portress  Amer- 
ica." 

I  don't  get  It. 

One  thing  I  do  get.  Inevitably  and  un- 
avoidably, in  the  absence  of  clearly  defined 
policies  or  clairvoyance  of  the  future,  the 
military  establishment  must  plan  to  fight 
almost  every  kind  of  war  that  could  be 
thrust  upon  us. 

Another  anomaly.  So  many  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  late  President  Kennedy  are 
now  enthusiastic  participants  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  off- 
shoot crusade  against  the  military-industrial 
complex.  Have  they  forgotten  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy  In  his  inaugural  address? 
He  said : 

"We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness. 
For  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed." 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  government's 
long-established  policy  against  undue  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  our  giant 
corporations  and  you  are  seeing  the  grim 
spectre  raised  of  undue  power  In  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex. 

Our  great  problem  Is  to  survive  with  our 
free  institutions  In  the  face  of  a  Communist 
movement  that  wants  to  change  our  Insti- 
tutions. It  has  been  well  demonstrated  that 
alert  and  firm  American  leaders  can  check 
the  Communists,  but  It  also  has  been  well 
demonstrated  that  too  many  of  the  persons 
who  dominate  the  Information  media  today 
are  neither  alert  nor  firm.  To  put  It  bluntly, 
they  are  starry-eyed  in  a  world  that  Is  tough 
and  realistic  about  power. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  believe  that  the 
military  establishment  does  need  change  and 
improvement.  And  let  me  also  offer  a  sample 
of  the  specific  areas  In  which  truly  concerned 
people  should  carry  on  fruitful  discussion. 
There  win  be  profit  to  our  nation  and  to  our 
freedom  if  we  address  these  issues  In  a  re- 
sponsible way. 

1.  Out  Foreign  Policy  Philosophy  and  Pos- 
ture.— If  our  international  role  Is  to  be  one 
of  pacifism  In  isolation  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  know  that  fact  from 
their  elected  representatives.  They  should 
not  have  to  rely  on  contrived  consensus.  If 
It  Is  to  be  Isolationism  In  Portress  America 
they  should  know  the  Implications  from 
their  elected  representatives. 

If  our  elected  representatives  believe  that 
our  true  course  lies  in  a  responsible  interna- 
tional role,  then  a  rational  dialogue  should 
Include  such  questions  as  these:  What 
values — material,  moral,  spiritual — are  we 
prepared  to  flght  for?  .  .  .  Heal  estate?  Access 
to  vital  resources?  The  values  of  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  civilization?  National  honor? 

This  question — what  are  we  prepared  to 
fight  for? — arises  in  many  forms.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Israel.  West  Berlin.  Africa.  Latin 
America. 

2.  Can  toe.  in  this  day  and  age.  develop  a 
Itipartisan  foreign  policy  matrix? — The  cre- 
ation of  West  Germany,  the  Berlin  Alrlllt, 
the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  are  milestones  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
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tlon.  I  believe  It  could  work  for  us  again. 
Perhaps  a  Special  Commission,  consisting  of 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  might  be  able  to  develop  such 
a  matrix  by  1972. 

3.  How  do  toe  avoid  underjnining  the 
homefront  in  a  real  albeit  undeclared  shoot- 
ing war? — The  Pounding  Fathers  Just  never 
had  to  consider  the  possibility  of  limited  and 
undeclared  wars  in  which  the  propaganda 
front  is  as  vital  as  the  military  front.  But 
these  struggles  constitute  a  fact  of  life  in  our 
times.  Can  the  rules  at  home  be  the  same  as 
m  peacetime? 

4.  Should  there  be  a  ceiling  on  the  Defense 
Budget? — ^There  Is  merit  In  the  idea  that  the 
President  place  his  prestige  behind  a  deter- 
mination that  there  be  allocated  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
to  national  defense  under  conditions  of 
'■normalcy." 

5.  Why  not  periodic  review  of  our  Commit- 
ments and  Contingency  Plans? — The  level 
of  our  Defense  expenditures  is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  number  and  nature  of  our 
foreign  commitments,  not  on  the  ple-ln-the- 
sky  desires  of  the  generals  and  admirals. 

6.  Why  should  not  concerted  effort  be  made 
to  improve  the  military  reality  and  thereby 
the  Military  Image?— Technology  has 
changed  the  face  of  war.  Propaganda  has 
created  a  new  dimension  of  war  In  a  clash 
between  our  open  society  and  a  closed  sys- 
tem. Our  armed  services  should  be  encour- 
aged to  modernize  their  philosophy,  doctrine 
and  education  curricula.  The  ability  to  com- 
municate modern  military  values  to  men 
under  their  command  should  be  encourage 
and  nurtured  as  an  essential  of  military 
leadership. 

7.  Rapport  between  the  Business  Commu- 
nity and  the  Intellectual  Community.— In 
what  remains  of  the  century  there  will  be  a 
reenglneerlng  of  the  nation's  social,  eco- 
nomic, educational,  military  and  political 
institutions.  Industry — the  productive  core 
of  the  "complex"  we've  been  Ulklng  about — 
must  help  solve  the  problem  of  achieving 
equitable  distribution  of  abundance  while 
preserving  basic  free  Institutions. 

Uke  industry,  our  intellectual  commurUty 
Is  indispensable  to  this  effort.  There  ought 
to  be  a  cease-fire  In  the  cold  war  between 
the  Intellectuals  and  business  which  has 
been  going  on  for  much  too  long.  Each  needs 
the  other  in  the  common  cause. 

I  could  go  on.  but  these  few  agenda  items 
will  show  that  there  Is  real  need  for  a  con- 
cerned public  discussion. 

Because  this  is  a  world  where  widespread 
unrest  and  conflict  are  manifest  against  the 
background  of  the  unsolved  and  growing 
problems  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  close  with  a 
note  of  warning  sounded  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  his  first  State  of  the  Union 
Message.  Listen: 

"I  speak  today  In  a  hour  of  national  peril 
and  national  opportunity.  Before  my  term 
has  ended  we  shall  have  to  test  anew  whether 
a  nation  organized  and  governed  such  as 
ours  can  endure.  The  outcome  is  by  no 
means  certain." 

That  test  of  our  survival  is  now  upon  us. 

On  Deterrence  ^ 

(Author  anonymous) 

In  this  country,  an  enormous  amount  of 
highly  technical  argument  and  skillful 
polemic  has  gone  Into  the  elaboration  of 
models  and  metaphors,  purporting  to  show 
the  critical  relationship  between  nuclear 
weapons  and  foreign  policy.  Not  all  of  this 
effort  has  been  intended  to  accrue  to  the 
edification  of  our  policy  makers  and  public; 
some  of  the  resultant  insights  have,  more 
or  less  expUcitly,  been  packaged  for  export, 
contributions  to  the  education  in  modem 
strategy  of  our  allies  and,  more  importantly, 
of  the  Soviets.  This  educational  campaign 
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notably  gathered  momentum  after  the 
Cuban  crisis — plainly,  Chairman  Khrushchev 
had  not  fully  grasped  the  Implications  of 
his  nuclear  weapons  gambit — and  probably 
reached  Its  peak  In  1967  when  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  weighed  publicly  the  hypothetical 
Impact  of  an  American  ABM  system  upon  the 
hypothetical  calculations  of  Soviet  leaders 
about  their  proper  mix  of  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  forces. 

What  has  been  the  impact — the  real  im- 
pact— of  nuclear  weapons  on  foreign  policy, 
ours,  the  Soviets'  and  everybody  else's?  In 
empirically  ascertainable  fact,  very  little, 
and.  In  some  of  the  most  critical  situations 
post-Hiroshima,  none  whatsoever.  In  nearly 
all  of  the  most  critical  situations,  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  superpowers  adhered  to  a 
pattern  that  conformed  to  Great  Power  con- 
duct In  the  pre-nuclear  age.  The  reason  for 
the  poUtical  non-use,  if  not  political  useless- 
ness  of  nuclear  weapons  was  a  simple  one: 
the  Soviets  quickly  perceived  that  the 
United  States  did  not  intend  to  exploit  Its 
awesome  nuclear  advantage. 

oil  the  face  of  It,  the  war  In  Korea,  the 
Suez  crlsU  of  1956  and  the  Cuban  crisis  ap- 
pear to  have  been  decided  by  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  Yet,  the  publicly  available  evi- 
dence points  both  ways:  In  Korea,  long  be- 
fore President  Elsenhower  threatened,  as  has 
recently  been  revealed,  to  vise  nuclear  weap- 
ons, American  conventional  forces  had  firmly 
positioned  themselves  along  the  38th  paral- 
lel and  successfully  contained  their  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  opposltes.  The  threat  to 
strike  China  v^th  nuclear  weapons  may  well 
have  been  decisive  In  transforming  the  large 
scale  conventional   conflict   into   an   uneasy 
armistice.  This  precarlo\is  settlement,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  viewed  as  more  than  a  paltry 
return  on  the  United  States  enormous  invest- 
ment In  crushing  nuclear  superiority.  It  Is 
difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to  show  that,  had 
the  Americans  and  Soviets  never  heard  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  situation  In  Korea  would 
have  differed  greatly  from  the  now  existing 
stalemate.  Certainly,  the  threat  of  the  In- 
tervention  of   the   two   superpowers   in   the 
Suez    crisis    deterred    Britain.    Prance    and 
Israel  from  finishing  off  Nasser.  Even  if  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  pos- 
sessed   nuclear    weapons,    their    combined 
weight — political,  military  and  economic — 
would  have  sufficed  to  overawe  two  second- 
ary powers  such  as  Britain  and  Prance,  and 
a  minor  power,  such  as  Israel.  Certainly,  In 
the  Cuban  crisis,  the  strategic  superiority  of 
the  U.S.  confronted  the  Soviets  with  a  for- 
bidding risk.  Yet  again,  if  neither  side  had 
possessed  nuclear  weapons,  a  Soviet  attempt 
to  establish  a  military  base  in  Cuba  would 
have  encountered  the  resistance  of  superior 
American  air  and  naval  forces,  deployed  In 
close  proximity  to  Cuba  and  capable  of  sev- 
ering  the   Soviet   lines   of   commimlcatlon. 
This  Is  not  to  deny  that  the  avallablUty  of 
nuclear  weapons  Introduced  an  apocalyptic 
dimension  Into  the  equation  of  the  Cuban 
crisis.  But  even  without  this  dimension,  the 
resolution  of  that  crisis  wotUd  have  been 
what  It  has  been  In  fact.  The  series  of  Soviet 
proxy-wars  fought  during  the  last  26  years — 
wars   fought    by   non-nuclear   powers   sup- 
ported more  or  less  overtly  by  a  superpower — 
adheres  faithfully  to  the  pattern  of  proxy- 
wars  fought  before  World  War  I  and  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  The  two  Bal- 
kan wars  and  the  Oreco-Turklsh  war  might 
serve  as  classic  examples  of  this  type  of  Indi- 
rect Great  Power  confrontation. 

Admittedly,  the  above  analysis,  because 
It  deflates  the  notion  of  radical  change  In 
world  politics  wrought  by  nuclear  weapons. 
Is  bound  to  raise  the  hackles  of  not  a  few  of 
our  most  prestigious  strategic  analysts.  Yet, 
the  question  need  be  asked:  on  the  basis  of 
real,  rather  than  simulation  or  scenario  ex- 
perience, what  has  been  the  political  effec- 
tiveness of  nuclear  weapons? 
Conceivably,  nuclear  weapons  could  have 
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been  ft  highly  effective  instrument  of  US 
foreign  policy  from   1945  to   l»W— had  the 
U  S   employed  Its  nuclear  arms  In  war  or  as 
a   credible   diplomatic    threat.    E>unng   this 
period,  the  US.  did  not  employ  Its  nuclear 
weapons  In  military  combat:  it  did  not  em- 
ploy  lu   nuclear   weapons   as  a  diplomatic 
threat,  credible  enough  to  impede  the  Soviet 
Union  from  consolidating  its  territorial  con- 
quests and   from   building— from  scratch— 
a  nuclear  armory  that  now  rivals  that  of  the 
U-S  That  this  has  been  so.  this  Is  an  enigma 
without  parallel  In  world  history    Why  the 
US.  has  foregone  the  overwhelming  advan- 
tage which  Its  technology  had  given  It  over 
all   other   powers,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  be  sought  in  the  social  psychology 
of  the  American  people — or.  rather,  of  their 
chosen  leaders    On  the  level  of  social  psy- 
chology, this  answer  might  well  make  sense. 
On  the  level  of  power  politics,  it  is  relevant 
only  as  a  negation  of  the  axioms  of  power 
politics.  If  the  evolution  of  human  society 
has  invalidated  these  axioms,  then  American 
conduct  after  World  War  H  may  well  have 
achieved    a   break-through    In   human    his- 
tory. If.  indeed,  this  has  been  the  rationale  of 
V  S.  policy,  then  this  rationale  as  well  as  its 
empirical   basic   need   have   been   ihade   far 
more  explicit  than  they  have  been  made  in 
fact.  The  foggtness  which  has  enshrouded — 
and  still  enshrouds — America's  public  debate 
on    International    politics   derives   from    the 
vagueness  of  fundamental  assumptions  about 
the  uses  of  power.  Obviously,  here,  the  Issue 
Is  not  only  how  American  society  has  condl- 
Uoned  the  individual  to  view  and  use  power, 
but  also  the  congruence  with,  or  discrepancy 
between,  the  power-relevant  tenets  of  Ameri- 
cans and  those  of  other  peoples   The  propo- 
nents  of  the  theory  of   International   con- 
vergence of  human  values.  Including  those 
about  political  power,  have  advanced  some 
interesting  hypotheses  about  the  mutation 
of  advanced  selenUflc-technologlcal  society 

Ptor  the  time  being,  these  hypotheses  are 
unprovable,  for  America  has  "advanced" 
much  further  than  any  other  country;  the 
American  people  themselves  are  driven  by 
bitter  conflicts  about  the  appropriate  shape 
of  modernity:  and  other  peoples  might  de- 
velop their  modernity  along  entirely  dif- 
ferent patterns.  Thus  we  are  left  with  the 
world  as  It  U.  a  world  In  which,  to  say  the 
least,  the  hoary  axioms  of  power  politics. 
Incongruent  as  they  might  be  with  the 
exigencies  of  optimal  social  development  in 
modem  sclenUflc-technologlcal  environ- 
ment, still  circumscribe  the  option*  avail- 
able to  the  policy  maker. 

The  overarching  fact  of  poat-World  War 
n  history  has  been  Soviet  recognition  of 
the  subjective  restraints  which  inhibit  the 
use  of  American  nuclear  weapons  as  an  in- 
strument of  American  foreign  policy  Pub- 
licly available  documentation  does  not  pro- 
vide a  clear  insight  In  the  evaluation  by 
Soviet  professionals  of  our  vast  literature  on 
strategic  analysts  If  there  has  been  a  mean- 
ingful 'dialogue".  It  must  have  been  con- 
fined to  highly  classified  quarters.  Published 
Soviet  sources  seem  to  Indicate  that  Soviet 
professionals  (not  to  speak  of  the  Soviet 
people  who  have  not  been  Indoctrinated  In 
the  Intrlcaclea  at  first  or  second  strike 
strategics  and  graduated  deterrence)  have 
paid  very  little  attention  to  our  strategic 
analyst^ — and  have  doggedly  gone  their  own 
way  Tfiey  appear  to  have  made  their  strategic 
weapons  choices — as.  for  example,  high  pay- 
load  missiles,  fracuonal  orbital  bombs,  and 
ABM  system — Independent  of  US  decisions. 
Although  they  may  have  missed  the  finer 
points  In  the  luxxirlatlng  jargon  of  our 
strategic  analysts,  they  seem  to  have  done 
remarkably  weU  In  developing  those  genera- 
tions of  new  weapons  systems  which,  by 
their  bare  existence,  keep  the  strategic 
analysts  responslvely  on  the  run  from  one 
strategic  decision  to  the  next.  If  the  Soviet 
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professionals  appear  unmoved  by  the  highly 
sophisticated  argumento  of  their  civilian 
American  counterparts,  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily signify  Soviet  disinterest  In  the  im- 
pact of  American  strategic  analysU  upon  the 
American  people  themselves. 

The  net -effect  of  the  American  strategic 
debate  swaying,  from  the  late  lOSO's  onward. 
American  public  opinion,  has  been  the  in- 
hibition of  the  effective  use  of  force  In  the 
pursuit  of  American  political  objectives.  On 
balance.  It  has  strengthened  pacifist  senU- 
ments  and  weakened  the  martial  spirit;  It 
has  hampered  US  foreign  policy  and  slowed 
or  altogether  Inhibited  the  response  of  suc- 
cessive Administrations  to  hosUle  Soviet 
challenges;  and.  having  supplied  the  poli- 
ticians with  polemical  ammunition.  It  has 
sharpened  domestic  dlvUlons.  Ideally,  do- 
mestic politics  should  stop  at  not  only  the 
water's  but  also  the  silo's  edge.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  domestic  politics— insofar  as  It  can 
be  said  to  be  articulate  at  all— does  stop  at 
the  margin  of  national  security.  Whatever 
It  U  that  Soviet  "UberaU"  take  Issue  with. 
It  Is  not  the  good  Judgment  of  their  gov- 
ernment In  building  an  ABM  system  or  in- 
creasing the  chemical- biological  capabilities 
of  the  Red  Army. 

Historically,  balance-of- power  policy  has 
never  been  an  unambiguous  policy  of  peace. 
It  has  alsrays  been  the  holding  policy  of  a 
dominant,  status  quo  power.  I.e.  the  power 
that,  by  virtue  of  Its  mlllUry  preponderance, 
had.  first,  established  and.  then,  maintained 
a  state-of-affalrs  satisfying  Its  asplraUons. 
For  the  other  participants  In  this  arrange- 
ment. Induced  by  the  successful  challenger 
of  the  previous  status  quo.  the  now  prevail- 
ing status  quo  was  a  condition  either  to  be 
accepted  or  to  be  challenged.  When  chal- 
lenged, the  preponderant  power  either  used 
lU  preponderance  as  a  deterrent:  It  sought 
to  Impress  upon  the  challenger,  diplomati- 
cally or  by  other  means,  the  futility  of  rock- 
ing the  boat;  or  converted  Its  non-war  policy 
Into  a  war  policy:  it  used  the  balance-of- 
power.  which  Its  preponderance  had  wrought 
m  the  first  place,  to  defeat  the  challenger 
In  war  Contrary  to  the  views  widely  dissem- 
inated by  contemporary  strategic  analysts, 
pre-nuclear  strategic  doctrine  of  deterrence 
attributed  as  much  Importance  to  psycho- 
logical criteria  as  to  the  relative  distribution 
of  fire  power — just  as  It  sought  to  optimise 
this  relationship  In  war.  ThU  U  the  gUt  of 
Von  Clausewlts"   teachings. 

Ours  Is  the  age  of  the  cliche  Ideas  that 
are  not  attractively  packaged  for  mass  con- 
sumption. I.e.  sloganized,  do  not  command 
the  attention  of  the  public  and.  especially, 
the  intellectual  elite  so  sensitive  to  the 
appeals  of  sophisticated  conformity.  The  fate 
of  such  "Ideas"  U  that  of  most  producu  of 
our  civilization:  like  beer  cans  empUed  of 
their  content,  they  are  discarded  and 
forgotten. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  after  the 
publication  of  On  War.  we  Invented  "psy- 
chological warfare"  Once  this  cliche  had 
done  Its  duty  as  the  label  attached  to  a  great 
variety  of  scholarly — and.  then,  highly  re- 
spectable— labors  and  of  govemmenUl  op- 
erations. aUeged  to  be  "psychological."  It 
promptly  fell  into  disuse.  Then,  the  focus 
of  professional  and  public  attention  shifted 
to  the  contemplation  of  massive  hardware — 
nuclear  bombs  and  their  delivery  systems 
being  the  most  massive.  Now,  most  everyone 
agreed  that  the  use  of  these  objects  would 
be  fraught  with  horrendous — "unaccept- 
able"— Implications  and  that  they  neither 
could  nor  should  be  used  in  war.  Profes- 
sional acumen  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
psychology  of  deterrence,  and  on  psychologi- 
cal strategies  designed  not  only  for  deterring 
the  potential  nuclear  aggressor  from  opUng 
out  of  deterrence  and  making  war.  but  also 
for  persuading  ourselves  and  the  potential 
aggressor      that      nuclear      weapons      were 
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suicidal  and  hence  useless.  Thus  preoccupied, 
our  professional  analysts  and  their  public 
failed  to  note  that  nuclear  weapons  have 
been  used  ever  since  they  were  first  exploded: 
that  the  nuclear  confrontation  had  engen- 
dered a  special  style  of  warfare,  though  not 
altogether  a  novel  one;  and  that  the  stakes 
of  this  warfare  are  crucial.  I.e..  crucial  for  the 
national  survival  of  this  country. 

Von  ClausewlU  wrote  that  the  purpose  at 
war  Is  not  the  physical  destruction  of  the 
enemy,  but  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
will  to  resist.  Thus,  Von  Clausewltz  staled 
as  axiomatic  that  all  strategy  U  psychologi- 
cal, that  all  weapons — muzzle  loading  rifles 
or  nuclear  bombs— are  the  strategists  psy- 
chological tools:  and  that  the  strategic  use  of 
weapons,  rather  than  their  physical  use.  alms 
at  the  enemy's  acceptance  of  defeat. 

In  the  unceasing  military  confronUtlon 
and  series  of  bloody  wars  which  have  raged 
during  the  last  vears.  unexploded  nuclear 
bombs  have  been\ised  as  part  of  the  con- 
tesunts'  arsenal— Vnd.  perhaps,  used  mors 
effecUvely  than  If  they  had  been  explodsd. 
It  Is  this  "use  of  non-use" — the  effsettvs 
psychological  manipulation  of  a  latent 
threat— which  had  baffled,  and  continues  to 
stulUfy.  Western  strategic  analysis.  Converse- 
ly, the  Soviets,  exploiting  the  Wests  psycho- 
logical hang-up.  have  succeeded  lu  incorpo- 
rating nuclear  weapons  into  the  continuum 
of  classical  strategy,  the  sole  objective  o* 
which  Is  t  J  destroy  the  enemy's  will  to  resUt. 
In  brlet.  they  waged  war  as  If  nuclear  weap- 
ons had  not  Introduced  a  new  dimension  into 
warfare.  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  nu- 
clear weapons  have  Introduced  a  new  dimen- 
sion only  Into  the  minds  of  those  who  con- 
fuse war  with  weapons. 

Indeed.  Soviet  use  of  force — In  either  proxy 
wars  or  direct  military  confronutlons — has 
been  governed  by  a  bold  assumption:  pre- 
occupation with  hardsrare  InhlblU  the  West's 
will  to  put  hardware  to  rational,  political  use. 
ThU  hypothesis — which,  incldenuily.  chal- 
lenges the  axioms  of  materialist  philosophy — 
Is  being  confirmed,  not  aU  at  once,  but  by 
successive  Installmenu:  the  West's  nuclear 
inhibitions  are  being  reinforced  by  the  frus- 
trations of  so-called  conventional  wars.  The 
very  distinction  of  "nuclear"  as  against  "con- 
ventional"—a  Western,  not  a  Soviet,  notion- 
reveals  the  West's  split  psyche.  All  wars  are 
conventional  Insofar  as  they  are  waged  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  enemy's  will  to 
resUt;  wars  that  are  not  waged  for  this  pur- 
pDse  are  unconventional  as  well  as  Irrational. 
Prom  this  basic  misapprehension  about 
war  in  any  age.  nuclear  or  pre-nuclear.  It  Is 
only  one  step  to  attributing  the  West's  In- 
hibitions about  the  use  of  force  to  the  So- 
viets. This  sollpslst  fallacy  has  given  rise 
to  those  assumptions  of  symmetry,  reciproc- 
ity and  convergence  which  have  crept  Into 
our  professional  and  public  debate  about 
war  and  the  prevention  of  war  by  agree- 
ments on  arms  control  and  disarmament.  In 
Its  simplest  form,  the  argument  runs  as  fol- 
lows: If  the  uses  of  force  no  longer  serve 
rational  ends.  and.  If  In  particular,  the  uses 
of  nuclear  weapons  can  only  issue  In  general 
holocaust,  then,  pari  passu,  the  Soviets,  hav- 
ing come  to  the  Identical  conclusion,  will  be 
as  anxious  as  we  are  to  eschew  force. 

Tiresome  as  might  be  reiterating  the  ob- 
vious, it  Is  necessary  to  do  so  here,  for  the 
obviousness  of  the  West's  misapprehension 
about  Soviet  purpose  and  conduct  is  ItaeU 
a  crucial  factor  In  Soviet  strategy.  "His 
American  debate  on  war  reveals  to  the  So- 
viets in  minute  detail  the  Innermost 
thoughts  about  war  of  the  partlclpanu,  pro- 
fessional and  lay.  In  a  communist  state, 
there  Is  nothing  that  Is  even  remotely  equiv- 
alent to  this  openness,  this  perfect  audibility 
of  strategic  thinking.  It  Is  simply  not  true 
that  full  public  disclosure  of  all  Information 
on  our  strategy  and  a  public  free-for-all 
contest  over  defense  policy  are  the  desirable 
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or  necessary  prerequisites  Of  an  effective 
foreign  policy  and  national  strategy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a*u11  disclosure  and  public 
participation  eviscerate  the  power  to  make 
and  execute  strategic  designs. 

It  Is  possible  and  proper  for  a  democracy 
to  choose  the  right  men.  right  for  presid- 
ing over  Its  military  establishment  and,  at 
the  same  time,  maintaining  the  supremacy 
of  representative  Institutions.  It  Is  possible 
and  proper  for  a  democratic  people  to  choose 
these  men  on  the  basis  of  their  civic  stand- 
ing and  demonstrated  competence.  The  lead- 
ers so  chosen  must  be  entrusted  with  the 
selection  of  their  professional  military  aides 
and  the  making  of  strategic  decisions.  Two 
world  wars  have  shown  that,  indeed,  democ- 
racy must  invest  this  authority  In  Its  lead- 
ers in  order  to  prevail  against  its  enemies. 
Two  world  wars  have  not  shown  that  high 
strategy  can  be  designed  and  executed  In 
the  midst  of  a  running,  open  debate  not 
only  between  national  leadership  and  the 
leading  political  "outs,"  but  also  between 
national  leadership  and  the  general  public— 
or.  rather,  whosoever  has  appointed  himself 
to  speak  for  It.  Does  this  mean  that.  In 
times  of  war,  a  democratic  government  need 
and  should  Impose  restraints  upon  public 
debate  on  the  conduct  of  national  strategy? 
The   answer  Is.  of  course,   yes. 

The  real  question  before  the  citizenry  Is 
whether  or  not.  at  war.  Its  chosen  leaders 
can  be  relied  upon  to  defend  the  common- 
wealth and.  with  It,  the  right  to  free  speech. 
If  they  cannot  be  so  relied  upon,  then  de- 
mocracy has  faUed — and  the  ensuing  debacle 
wUl  engulf  aU  civil  rights,  liududlng  that  to 
free  speech. 

Obviously,  the  above  arguments  rest  upon 
the  premise  that  we  are  at  war  and  not  at 
peace.  The  most  pernicious  Illusion  haunting 
American  foreign  policy  Is  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Cuban  crisis  ended  the  threat  of  So- 
viet aggression;  that,  ever  since  then,  we 
have  been  at  peace  with  the  communist 
powers;  and  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
been  a  regrettable,  though  localized  regres- 
sion from  the  otherwise  peaceable  and  con- 
stantly Improving  relationship  between  tiis 
Soviet  Union  and  ourselves.  In  fact,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Southeast 
Asia  have  been  remarkably  similar  to  those 
pursued  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  Cuba,  name- 
ly to  outflank  VS.  defensive  positions,  and 
to  establish  by  proxy  a  communist  bridge- 
head whence  new  offensive  operations  could 
be  launched  against  non-com munUt  states. 
To  be  sure.  In  Indo-Chlna,  because  of  geo- 
graphical and  cultural  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  area,  the  tactics  of  the  Soviets  dif- 
fered from  those  they  had  employed  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  Yet  the  penultimate 
objective  of  Soviet  strategy  has  been  the 
same  In  both  places,  namely,  to  destroy  the 
wlU-to-reslst  of  the  enemy.  I.e.,  the  United 
States.  In  Cuba,  this  objective  eluded  the 
Soviets'  grasp,  through  the  cumulative  effects 
of  lesser  gains — the  preservation  of  a  com- 
munist base  from  which  subversive  opera- 
tions can  be  conducted  throughout  the 
Amsrlcas — might.  In  the  long  nin,  contribute 
significantly  to  the  strategic  and  peyx^hologl- 
cal  Isolatton  of  the  United  states. 

In  Indo-Chlna.  the  Soviets  have  come 
much  closer  to  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States'  will  to  resist:  the  rise  of  pacifist 
sentiment,  skillfully  exploited  by  subversive 
movements,  has  weakened  our  national  de- 
fense. The  links  between  our  defense  estab- 
lishment and  our  private  educational  and 
scientific  Institutions  are  being  severed; 
ROTC  and  defense  research  are  being  driven 
from  many  important  universities;  subver- 
sive propaganda  Is  hampering  military  re- 
cruitment; and,  more  important  still,  the 
confidence  of  the  American  public  In  the 
worth  of   our  national   defense   policies  Is 
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being  undermined.  These  disastrous  develop- 
ments collectively  signify  a  real  dlmlnlsh- 
ment  In  our  will  to  resist  the  enemy. 

For  these  ominous  trends  in  America,  there 
are  no  parallels  in  the  communist  world. 
Whatever  are  the  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  public  alienation  from  the  armed 
forces  Is  not  among  them.  The  Russian  peo- 
ple, disenchanted  as  they  might  be  with  the 
economic  promises  of  communism,  take  pride 
In  their  armed  forces.  Military  commanders 
occupy  key  posts  In  the  political  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  politicians  hold  high 
ranks  In  the  armed  forces.  It  is  this  solidarity 
of  the  elite  groups  and  the  Russians'  pride  In 
their  nUUtary  might  which  explain  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Soviet  government  to  extract 
from  Its  peoples  heavy  sacrifices — a  portion 
of  the  ONP  at  least  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
the  United  States  ONP — In  order  to  fund  the 
rapid  build-up  of  Soviet  strategic  and  tactical 
forces.  Whatever  might  be  the  discontents  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  general  public  and  even 
of  some  allegedly  restive  literati,  there  is,  In 
Russia,  not  even  the  faintest  echo  of  the 
noisy  protest  against  the  •military-Industrial 
complex"  which  freely  expresses  itself  In  this 
country.  The  Russian  people  might  have  been 
brainwashed  by  their  rulers  and,  therefore, 
cannot  see  the  "waste"  of  armaments.  Brain- 
washed or  not,  their  high  national  morale 
sustains  their  armed  forces. 

Despite  popular  pressures  for  the  better 
things  In  life,  the  Soviet  government  can 
count  upon  the  popular  support  or,  at  least, 
toleration  of  Its  costly  defense  and  foreign 
policies — and  this  for  one  good  reason :  These 
policies  are  paying  off.  They  are  paying  off  so 
impressively  as  to  still  the  doubts  of  the 
Russian  people  about  where  the  world  Is 
going.  Obviously,  It  Is  going  their  way  and 
not  the  way  of  the  Americans.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  engaged  In  a  long,  costly  and 
thus  far.  Inconclusive  wat;  the  United  States 
Is.  The  United  States  Is  wracked  by  bitter 
and  highly  publicized  Internal  conflicts;  the 
Internal  tranquility  of  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  that  of  a  police  state,  but  Soviet 
citizens  need  not  fret  about  law  and  order. 
Despite  of,  flrst,  the  Hungarian  rising  and, 
then,  Czechoslovakia's  more  gingerly  quest 
for  independence,  the  alliance  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  Is  as  rigidly  controlled  by  the  Soviets  as 
It  has  ever  been.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Soviet 
Intervention  In  Czechoslovakia  demonstrated 
the  high  effectiveness  of  the  Red  Army  which 
now  stands  at  the  Bohemian  Forest  and  thus, 
by  200  miles,  closer  to  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  Europe. 

By  contrast,  the  coheslveness  of  the  West- 
em  Alliance  has  been  eroded  by  the  with- 
drawal of  France  from  NATO:  mounting 
political  pressures  within  the  United  States 
for  a  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  assigned  to 
NATO;  the  doubts  engendered  in  the  hearts 
of  European  members  about  the  efficacy  of 
the  U.S.  deterrent  or,  rather,  the  American 
will  to  use  It  for  any  stake  other  than  that 
of  national  territorial  defense;  and,  now,  the 
eagerness  of  some  E^iropean  members  to  ac- 
cept the  so-called  Budapest  Declaration  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  as  a  serious  invita- 
tion for  negotiating  an  all-European  security 
pact.  In  fact,  this  Declaration  Is  merely  a 
vague  and  ambiguous  gloss  on  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev's tough  speech,  deUvered  In  1967  at  Kar- 
lovy Vary,  calling  for  a  U.S.  withdrawal.  If 
not  ejection,  from  Europe. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  calmly, 
though  unswervingly  Its  prime  objective  In 
Europe,  namely  the  detachment  of  Western 
Europe  from  the  alliance  with  America,  In- 
dividual members  of  NATO  clamor  for  some 
sort  of  Western  Alliance — Warsaw  Pact  "non- 
aggression  pact,"  unsupported  by  a  meaning- 
ful settlement  of  the  poUtlcal  Issues  which 
gave  rise  to  the  West-East  conflict. 
Throughout  the  20  years  of  its  existence. 
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the  Western  Alliance  or,  rather.  Its  opera- 
tional Instrument,  NATO,  never  achieved  the 
coordination  of  Its  members'  policies  outside 
the  North  Atlantic  region.  It  Is  this  failure 
which  has  gnawed  at  the  vitals  of  the  Alli- 
ance. Although  a  series  of  declarations, 
agreed  upon  by  all  members,  affirmed  the 
need  for  policy  coordination  outside  NATO's 
own  area,  the  Alliance  is,  today,  further 
away  from  this  goal  than  It  has  ever  been 
since  the  Suez  crisis  Jeopardized  its  very 
existence. 

NATO  has  faUed  not  only  to  transform 
itself  into  a  true  Atlantic  Community  but 
also  to  keep  Its  members  from  whittling  away 
at  its  most  Immediate  ptirp>06e,  namely,  the 
military  defense  of  Europe.  The  unilateral 
reduction  of  Canadian  forces  In  Europe  has 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  which  strikes  at 
the  very  foundations  of  NATO.  The  rapid  de- 
cline of  Western  Influence  In  the  Middle  East 
Is  as  much  a  consequence  of  the  long-stand- 
ing lack  of  agreed  common  policies  towards 
that  area  as  of  the  shifting  military  balance 
In  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  Certainly, 
the  present  posture  of  NATO  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean bears  only  a  faint  resemblance  to 
NATO's  unchallengeable  control  of  that  re- 
gion ten,  or,  even,  five  years  ago. 

It  Is  idle  to  search  here  for  what.  In  this 
chain  of  events,  has  been  cause  and  what 
has  been  effect.  Suffice  that  a  noticeable  shift 
in  the  International  balance-of-power  has 
occurred,  noticeable  enough  to  diminish  the 
range  of  options  available  to  the  United 
States  and  hence,  noticeable  enough  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  affect  adversely  the  in- 
fluence and  prestige  of  the  United  States. 
Although  not  all  losses  of  the  United  States 
represent  necessarily  so  many  gains  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  net  gain  In  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  large  enorhgh  not  only  to 
oonflrm  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  wisdom  of 
Its  policies  but  also  to  Justify  these  policies 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  people.  The  Soviet 
Union  may  not  control  the  tides  of  history; 
certainly,  it  Is  riding  them.  To  assume  that 
Soviet  leadership,  for  any  now  perceptible 
reasons,  wUl  abandon  this  highly  satisfying 
stance.  Is  to  Ignore  the  principal  lesson  of 
history:  a  great  power  on  the  rise  will  not 
arrest  the  growth  of  Its  power  simply  because 
Its  rival  will  or  can  no  longer  compete.  In 
two  power  relationships  parity  of  power  has 
always  been  a  temporary  condition;  it  never 
has  been  a  lasting  state  of  affairs. 

In  this  country,  a  great  deal  of  what  goes 
by  the  name  of  "strategic  analysis"  Is  hardly 
relevant  to  the  most  critical  relationship 
between  nations,  namely  war.  Since  this  type 
of  "strategic  analysts"  Is  chiefly  concerned 
with  preventing  war  by  reducing  the  ca- 
pabilities for  waging  It,  It  has  Uttle  to  say 
about  the  use  of  force  In  the  pursuit  of  na- 
tional objectves.  In  this  sense,  the  McNa- 
mara  school-of-thought  developed  an  anti- 
strategy  rather  than  a  strategy  that'  could 
win  a  war  or,  as  Von  Clausewltz  proposed, 
win  the  poUtlcal  objectives  of  war  by  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  will  to  resist.  Implicit 
In  this  anti-strategy  strategy  Is  the  assump- 
tion that  once  nuclear  armaments  can  be 
controlled,  reduced  or  abolished,  the  struf;- 
gle  for  power  wUI  de-escalate  Into  peaceful 
competition,  or,  simply,  that  the  strugf^le 
for  power  Is  not  worth  the  nuclear  risk.  The 
Idea  that  men  determined  to  win  power — 
the  powap  of  global  rule — ^wlll  run  heavy 
risks.  Including  those  Inherent  in  the  polit- 
ical-psychological vises  of  nuclear  capabili- 
ties, this  Idea  Is  not  only  abhorrent  but  also 
Implausible  to  the  antlstrategy  strategist. 
Yet,  If  anything  is  «dear  about  the  present 
situation.  It  Is  that  this  risk  Is  inseparable 
from  the  contemporary  struggle  for  global 
supremacy  Here  and  now,  the  acceptance 
of  this  risk  Is  the  most  Important  component 
of  the  will  to  resist.  The  moment  this  risk 
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becomes  un»ccept»ble  \inder  any  and  all 
condlUons.  the  wlU  to  resist  will  have  been 
destroyed— and  the  war  will  have  been  lost 
before  It  has  been  fought.  Then,  the  victor 
will  have  won  without  fighting. 

Individually.  Americans  are  a  highly  power 
conscious  people.  Even  avowed  pacifist  and 
anU-mlUtarlst  Americans  do  not  cavil  at 
using  all  the  means  In  their  power  to  undo 
their  opponents— and  gain  power  for  them- 
selves. Paradoxically.  International  power 
politics  has  always  had  a  bad  press  In 
America  and.  especially,  in  intellectual -aca- 
demic circles:  It  is  viewed  as  an  atavism— 
which  undoubtedlv  it  Is;  It  U.  therefore, 
considered  as  a  pursuit  to  be  avoided— which, 
assuredly.  It  cannot  be.  To  learn  to  live  with 
this  ambiguity,  this  Is  part  of  the  burden  of 
great  power  In  world  politics.  To  try  to  opt 
out  of  this  admittedly  less  than  perfect  sit- 
uation, l.e  .  the  real  world.  Is  to  opt  for  Iso- 
lation, strategic  as  well  as  moral. 

The  use  of  force  calls  forth  in  man  atavlst 
instincts.  This  Is  why  war  Is  not  a  game.  This 
Is  why  strategy  Is  not  an  exercise  In  abstract 
logic,  though  the  strategist  might  resort  to 
gaming  techniques  In  order  to  sharpen  his 
Judgment.  The  prudent  strategist  knows  well 
that.  In  his  designs,  he  has  to  allow  for  the 
Imponderables  In  human  nature,  man's  will 
to  power  and  his  will  to  resist  another  man's 
power.  It  is  the  strength  and  weakness  of  a 
people's  will  which  determines  the  outcome 
of  conflicts  between  nations  in  all  Its  forms. 
Including  war. 

To  sum  up  my  argvunent:  during  the  I960's, 
our    national    security    and    foreign    policies 
have    sacrificed    re.illsm    to    sophistication. 
Weapons  are  instraments  of  power;  they  do 
not  confer  power  upon  their  possessor.  It  is 
not  true  that  power  'comes  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  gun"  It  is  the  will  to  match  power  with 
po^er— the  "will  to  resist"— that  confers  po- 
litical me«uilng  upon  all  instruments  of  pow- 
er. Including  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  not  true 
that    the    advent    of    nuclear    weapons    has 
brought  to  an  end  the  history  of  five  mil- 
lennia  and    has   opened   a   "new"   historical 
epoch.   The  struggle  for  power  has  entered 
another  phase;  but  It  Is  still  the  same  strug- 
gle for  power.  True,  the  rUks  have  grown 
larger;  but  the  very  fact  that  the  risks  have 
grown  larger  confers  strategic  advantage  up- 
on those  who  ^now  how  to  exploit  and  ma- 
nipulate the  opponent's  perceptions  of  these 
risks.    The   so-called   nuclear   stalemate    has 
neither  Inhibited  the  use  of  force  nor  in- 
validated   the   axloeas    of    classical    strategy. 
To  the  contrary.  Judicious  eecalailon  of  force 
DOW    servaa    to    attain    political    obJecUvea. 
Just  as  It  always  his  served  this  purpose.  The 
JudlclousnesB    of    eacalatlon — "economy    of 
jorce"— Is  an  axiom  of  classical  strategy.  It  U 
as  valid  today  aa  It   has  always  been.  The 
Instruments  of  war  have  changed;  so  has  the 
cost  of  InternaUonal  conflict.  But  the  rxiles 
of  strategy  have  uot  changed — and  this  for 
a  conclusive  reason:   man  has  not  changed. 
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and  toll  of  these  many  greftt  Americans. 
It  could  almost  be  said  that  our  Indus- 
trial might  and  advanced  technology  ex- 
ists today  because  of  these  unsung  heroes. 
This  year  patent  No.  3,500,000  will  be 
issued.  It  is  estimated  that  since  the 
Patent  Office  began  Issuing  patents  in 
1790.  approximately  500,000  persons  have 
received  patents.  Of  these,  approximately 
one  of  every  thousand  individuals,  or 
about  500.  have  received  25  or  more 
patents. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Thomas  A.  Edison 
who  had  1,093  patents,  and  most  Amer- 
ican schoolchildren  have  heard  of  Ell 
Whitney,  the  Wright  brothers,  Cyrus 
McCormick.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and 
Goodyear.  But  most  of  our  great  inven- 
tors are  unknown  except  to  but  a  few. 

Consider  Ernest  WUdhaber.  of  Roches- 
ter, N.Y..  who  had  over  300  patents.  His 
inventions  In  gearing  permit  Americans 
and  people  all  over  the  world  to  enjoy 
traveling  and  are  essential  to  transpor- 
tation whether  by  air  or  automobile.  Also 
consider  Edwin  B.  Nolt.  of  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  with  over  50  patents.  His  inventions 
in  the  field  of  haybalmK  have  created 
thousands  of  jobs  and  revolutionized 
grain  farming. 

There  are  many  more  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  greatness  of  this  Nation 
who  have  not  been  properly  recognized 
by  what  should  be  a  grateful  naton.  I 
consider  it  appropriate,  therefore  that 
these  individuals,  known  and  unknown, 
be  afforded  a  permanent  place  of  honor 
in  recognition  of  their  outstanding 
achievements  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  well-being  as  a  people. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  shall  establish  a  roll  of 
honor  for  American  inventors,  and  In- 
clude thereon  the  names  of  each  Amer- 
ican inventor:  First,  whose  name  ap- 
pears as  the  patentee  in  25  or  more  U.S. 
patents;  or  second,  whose  name  is  se- 
lected by  imsmimous  vote  by  an  Honor 
Roll  Board  comprised  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  14  other  persons 
designated  each  year  by  him.  The  bill 
fiuiJier  provides  that  any  individual 
whose  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  honor 
may  file  sole  applications  for  patents 
without  payment  of  the  fees  otherwise 
required. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 
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gatlon  is  deep  rooted  and  pervasive  'in 
many  areas  of  the  North.  Moreover,  its 
existence  is  not  only  recognized,  it  is 
sancUoned  and  Ucitly  promoted  by  many 
of  the  same  organizations  and  individ- 
uals who  have  vilified  the  South. 

Northern  liberals  have  done  more  than 
criticize  the  South,  however,  for  if  they 
had  been  content  to  merely  stop  at  that, 
the  consequences  would  have  been  min- 
imal. Instead,  they  formed  an  unholy 
alliance  and  rammed  through  the  Con- 
gress cerUin  pieces  of  legislation  which 
applied  completely  different  legal  stand- 
ards to  the  South  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  As  a  result,  the  South  became 
the  national  whipping  post  for  the  con- 
science of  the  liberal  coalition,  and  they 
bought  comparative  piece  of  mind  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  the  great  regions  of  our 
land."  ,    ,     , 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
voted  to  end  regional  differences  in 
school  desegregation  policies.  It  clearly 
decided  that  Federal  aid  will  be  cut  off 
to  school  districts  that  fail  to  desegre- 
gate, even  though  their  racial  imbalance 
is  a  product  of  residential  housing  pat- 
terns, and  not  illegal  as  such.  This  will 
require  many  northern  school  districts, 
especially  those  in  urban  areas,  to  re- 
structure their  operations,  as  is  being 
done  throughout  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Senate  action  be- 
comes law,  northern  liberals  will  know 
first  hand  the  problems  that  accompany 
good  faith  community  attempts  to  de- 
segregate school  districts.  They  also  will 
be  forced  to  bear  the  high  financial  costs 
which  often  accompany  attempts  to 
artiflcally  homogenize  school  systems. 

Once  the  rest  of  the  Nation  experi- 
ences the  same  trials  and  tribulations  as 
the  South  has  experienced,  perhaps  then 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple can  Join  together  and  devise  guide- 
lines designed  to  preserve  the  time- 
tested  qualities  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, while  bringing  the  promise  of 
American  education  to  all  our  children. 
Personally,  I  hope  it  will  not  take  that 
long.  I  hope  that  if  the  House  Joins  with 
the  Senate  on  Uiis  issue,  it  will  create 
the  incenUve  needed  to  bring  individuals 
of  different  political  philosophies  to- 
gether In  a  common  cause.  After  all,  our 
Nation  Is  a  union  of  50  States.  As  a  union, 
we  should  band  together  to  solve  our 
common  problems,  preserve  our  neigh- 
borhood school  systems,  and  provide 
quality  education  for  our  young. 
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HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


RADIATION  HAZARDS  FROM 
NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  viaciNiA 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1970 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  B«r. 
Speaker,  throughout  the  course  of  our 
almost  200  years  of  history,  the  US. 
Government  has  given  little  recognition 
to  our  great  inventors,  save  for  the  grant 
of  the  letters  of  patent  themselves.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  what  sort  of  people  we 
would  be  today  without  the  ingenuity 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
heartily  commend  the  Senate  on  taking 
a  strong  and  forthright  stand  on  a  na- 
Uonal  school  desegregation  policy,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
swiftly  follow  the  Senate's  lead. 

For  too  many  years,  hypocritical 
northerners  have  leveled  bitter  criticism 
at  the  South  and  its  school  desegregation 
poUcies.  I  say  hypocritical  because  segre- 
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or   MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  111  ef- 
fect* of  radioactive  leftovers  from  ura- 
nium and  radiimi  mining  continue  to 
concern  me. 

An  investigation  into  the  use  of  radio- 
active uranium  tailings  in  Colorado  has 
revealed  they  have  been  used  for  years 
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as  a  base  in  laying  concrete  slabs  or 
backfilling  around  basements. 

A  news  article  appearing  February  17 
In  the  New  York  Times  reports  that 
many  of  the  private  homes,  public 
schools,  businesses,  and  other  commer- 
cial buildings  in  one  Colorado  city  have 
dangerously  high  radiation  levels. 

The  potentially  dangerous  effects  of 
this  radiation  on  the  health  of  that  city's 
citizens  and  on  other  unsuspecting 
Americans  should  not  be  underestimated. 

The  Times  story  follows: 

Radiation  Hazard  Found  in  82  Colorado 
Buildings 

(By  Anthony  Ripley) 

Denver.  February  16. — The  Colorado  Health 
Department  is  expanding  Its  search  for  dan- 
gerous radiation  levels  In  private  homes,  busi- 
ness and  public  buildings  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state. 

Department  officials  have  concluded  that 
radioactive  leftovers  from  uranium  mining 
and  earlier  radium  mining  have  become  a 
major  health  problem.  They  concede  that 
they  have  only  begun  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  to  try  to  measure  It. 

Robert  D.  Slek.  chief  of  the  department's 
radiological  health  section,  said  that  the 
problem  was  "a  broad  and  complex  one." 

Reports  from  Grand  Junction  and  Uravan. 
Colo.,  indicate  that  a  few  residents  in  thoee 
communities  may  be  Uvlng  with  stronger 
concentrations  of  radiation  In  their  homes 
than  miners  are  allowed  to  take  in  a  uranium 
mine. 

Grand  Junction  Is  a  resort  and  Industrial 
center  near  the  Utah  line.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  19.000.  Uravan,  a  village  of 
about  800  persons,  Is  75  miles  south  of  Grand 
£       Junction. 

3  HIGH  RADIOACnvmr 

^  Two  houses  have  been  vacated  In  Uravan 

and  80  houses  In  Grand  Junction  have  shown 
high  radioactivity.  The  highest  readings  In 
Grand  Junction  are  180  times  greater  than 
screening  levels  set  by  the  health  depart- 
ment. In  Uravan,  reading  in  one  of  the 
houses  were  three  or  four  times  above  the 
worst   In  Grand  Junction,   Mr.   Slek  said. 

The  Colorado  Health  Department  has  asked 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  to  set  safety 
guidelines  for  exposure  to  radiation  In  pri- 
vate homes. 

Mr.  Slek  said  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
perience thus  far,  "there  Is  no  choice  but  to 
go  Into  other  cities"  where  uranium  proc- 
essing has  been  done.  These  Include  Durango. 
Gunnison.  Canon  City,  Rifle  and  Naturlta. 

The  source  of  the  radiation  is  tailings,  the 
fine,  sandy  material  that  Is  left  over  after 
grinding  up  radioactive  ores. 

GIVEN    TO    BUILDCaS 

In  Grand  Junction,  uranium  tailings  were 
given  away  for  15  years  to  builders  who  used 
them  In  place  of  sand  as  a  base  for  laying 
concrete  slabs  or  backfilling  around  base- 
ments. 

The  tailings  are  rich  In  radium,  a  long- 
lasting  radioactive  element  that  Is  produced 
as  uranium  decay.  As  radium  decays,  It  gives 
off  a  radioactive  gas  called  radon.  Although 
radon  Is  short-lived.  It  decays  Into  a  number 
of  daughters.  Including  radioactive  forms  of 
bismuth,  lead  and  polonium. 

Breathing  In  radon  daughters  has  been 
established  as  a  cause  of  lung  cancer 
among  uranium  miners. 

Because  of  this  health  hazard,  exposure 
levels,  or  "working  levels,"  have  been  estab- 
lished for  uranium  miners.  In  recent  years, 
these  levels  have  been  cut  sharply  as  more  Is 
learned  of  the  long-range  effects  of  breath- 
ing radon  daughters. 
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BTANOAHDS    CRITICIZED 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which 
sets  radiation  protection  standards,  has 
found  its  safety  standards  under  attack  In 
the  last  three  months  from  two  of  Its  own 
scientists  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory m  Llvermore,  Calif. 

Dr.  John  W.  Oofman  and  Dr.  Arthur  R. 
Tamplin  have  called  for  a  tenfold  reduction 
in  the  amoimt  of  radiation  exptosure  allowed 
for  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Slek  said  that  In  Grand  Junction,  us- 
ing equipment  that  takes  only  quick  samples 
and  does  not  Indicate  the  full  depth  of  the 
radioactivity,  readings  have  been  recorded 
as  high  as  1.8  working  levels.  With  more 
sophisticated  equipment,  he  said,  the  read- 
ings would  be  much  higher. 

The  Colorado  Bureau  of  Mines  attempts 
to  keep  radon  gas  concentrations  In  its  mines 
to  a  working  level  of  1.  If  the  concentrations 
are  over  1,  fans  are  required  to  ventilate  the 
mine  shafts.  At  2  working  levels,  miners  are 
ordered  to  clear  the  area. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
has  reconunended  that  0.3  of  a  working 
level  be  put  into  effect  In  1971  In  all  uranium 
mines  as  the  maximum  concentration  al- 
lowable. 

Thus  far,  high  readings  have  been  foimd 
In  80  of  345  buildings  studied  in  Grand 
Junction.  Included  are  private  homes,  public 
schools,  businesses  and  other  commercial 
buildings. 

Mr.  Slek  said  that  officials  of  the  Union 
Carbide  Corporation  in  Uravan,  a  company- 
owned  town,  decided  to  work  on  their  own 
after  hearing  about  the  problems  in  Grand 
Junction. 

"They  ran  Into  two  houses  with  elevated 
radon  daughter  readings,"  he  said,  "so  they 
moved  the  families  right  out." 

"It  was  hotter  by  far  than  anything  in 
Grand  Junction,"  Mr.  Slek  continued.  "There 
was  an  old  radium-processing  plant  there 
and  the  houses  looked  like  they  were  built  In 
the  late  twenties  or  early  thirties  on  the  old 
tailings  pile." 


CUT    POLLUTION,    FARM    SURPLUS 
WITH  ALCOHOL-GASOLINE  BLEND 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  both  air  pollution  and  accumulat- 
ing surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities 
are  serious  national  problems,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  consider  a  proposal  which 
would  measurably  reduce  both. 

This  could  be  accomplished  through 
the  blending  of  alcohol  made  from  grain 
with  gasoline  to  produce  a  cleaner  burn- 
ing motor  vehicle  fuel  which  would  re- 
duce hydrocarbons  in  exhausts  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  and  sharply  reduce 
farm  program  costs  and  surpluses  in  the 
process. 

I  have  outlined  the  possibilities  of  un- 
dertaking such  a  program  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  President: 

February  16,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  A  cleaner-burning 
motor  vehicle  fuel  combining  gasoline  with 
alcohol  made  from  grain  may  be  an  idea 
whose  time  has  finally  come. 

I  know  you  will  recall  this  was  one  of  the 
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possibilities  studied  by  the  Commission  on 
Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural 
Products  which  reported  Its  findings  to  you. 
as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Speak- 
er   of    the    House    on    June    15,    1957. 

Then  the  principal  objective  was  to  expand 
markets  for  surplus  farm  products.  The 
projected  cost  of  producing  alcohol  from 
grain — perhaps  40  or  50  cents  per  gallon — led 
the  Commission  to  conclude  that  It  would  be 
"impracticable  to  recommend  an  alcohol 
motor-fuel  program." 

Economic  utilization  of  surplus  U.S.  grains 
remains  a  problem  as  acute  as  It  was  in 
1957.  However,  the  urgent  need  to  control 
air  pollution — to  regulate  automobile  emis- 
sions of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocar- 
bons— places  the  cost  factor  of  converting 
grain  to  alcohol  In  a  different  perspective. 
Moreover,  large-scale  conversion  of  grain  to 
alcohol  could  literally  save  billions  of  dollars 
of  farm  program  costs. 

In  the  February  10  Message  to  Congress 
on  the  Environment,  you  pointed  out  that 
"Most  air  pollution  Is  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing of  fuels.  About  half  is  produced  by  motor 
vehicles." 

To  implement  the  recommendations  set 
forth  In  your  Message,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  February  11  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  which 
would  empower  him  to  "establish  standards 
respecting  the  chemical  or  physical  proper- 
ties of  any  (motor  vehicle)  fuel  or  fuel 
additive  to  assure  that  such  fuel  or  fuel 
additive  will  not  cause  or  contribute  to  emis- 
sions which  would  endanger  the  public 
health  or  welfare  . . ." 

Although  the  feasibility  of  blending  alco- 
hol with  gasoline  obviously  demands  further 
study  and  re-evaluation,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  most  challenging  opportiuiity  to  attack 
both  the  problems  of  air  pollution  and  agri- 
cultural surpluses.  The  Southwest  Research 
Institute  at  San  Antonio  and  Houston  has 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  research  In 
this  field.  A  copy  of  one  of  their  reports 
(1964)  Is  enclosed. 

From  exp>erlinents  conducted  there  and 
elsewhere,  over  a  considerable  period,  It 
would  appear  that: 

1.  The  alcohol -gasoline  blend  will  work 
satisfactorily  in  present-day  automobile  en- 
gines, without  serious  drawbacks  in  perform- 
ance or  economy. 

2.  A  blend  consisting  of  25  per  cent  200- 
proof  ethyl  alcohol  will  reduce  hydrocarbon 
emissions  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  with 
some  reduction  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  under 
certain  conditions. 

3.  The  blend  greatly  reduces  combustion 
chamber  deposits  and  this  should  prolong 
engine  life. 

Although  the  blend  does  not  provide  a 
complete  solution  to  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution created  by  motor  vehicles,  it  could 
help  to  provide  substantial  relief,  especially 
In  the  smog-saturated  areas.  Use  of  this 
product  could  be  commenced  on  a  limited 
basis,  almost  immediately.  With  some  engine 
and  carburetor  modifications,  higher  per- 
formance standards  could  undoubtedly  be 
obtained. 

Even  though  new  engine  designs  and  im- 
proved exhaust  control  devices  will  come  dur- 
ing the  1970's,  millions  of  mc^or  vehicles  now 
on  the  road  and  to  be  built  in  the  next  few 
years  will  still  be  operating  into  the  1980's. 
The  blend  Is  primarily  for  these  older 
vehicles. 

It  would  appear  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
already  know,  that  further  Immediate  and 
greatly-expanded  research  In  the  alcohol - 
gasoline  field  Is  fully  warranted,  llie  mood 
and  the  money  were  not  there  In  the  past 
but  they  are  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  Im- 
portant fact<»«  to  be  considered  In  connec- 
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Uon  wlUi  tbe  cost  of  producing  gnUn  alco- 
hol: 

Flimt,  the  1971  FedanJ  Budget  projecU 
oost«  of  Wa  bUUon  for  programs  to 
strengthen  farm  prlcee  and  Income.  A  sizable 
part  of  this  wUl  go  toward  paying  farmers 
for  diverting  or  retiring  acreage  from  pro- 
duction and  to  boIst#r  the  price  of  commod- 
ities harvested  on  planted  acres.  The  cost  of 
storing  govermnent-owned  oonunodltles  U 
aian  heavy.  Large-scale  utilization  of  grain 
alcohol  In  motor  fuels  would  not  only  elimi- 
nate preeent  surpluses  in  fairly  short  order 
but  would  also  make  It  poaalble  to  remove 
all  acreage  controls  on  such  crops  as  com  and 
wheat.  I  believe  that  as  much  as  4  bUUon 
bushels  of  grain  could  be  used  annually  in 
motor  fueU.  This  would  inevitably  raise  farm 
prices  and  free  producers  from  controls.  Moat 
of  the  present  farm  program  expenditures 
oould  be  eliminated  or  drastically  reduced. 
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with  perhaps  only  a  mlnlmimi  price  guar- 
antee remaining — a  tool  which  would  prob- 
ably be  Infrequently.  If  ever.  used.  Farm  in- 
come would  Increase  sharply  giving  agricul- 
tural producers  the  real  •parity"  with  other 
segments  of  the  economy  that  they  have 
never  achieved. 

Second,  part  of  the  savings  In  farm  pro- 
gram cosU  could  be  used  to  subsidise  the  xise 
of  alcohol  In  motor  fuels.  If  this  became 
necessary. 

Third,  because  alcohol  Is  produced  from 
the  starch  In  grain,  there  would  remain  a 
large,  hlgh-proteln  byproduct  which  could 
be  uUllzed  In  tn^ny  ways,  including  upgrad- 
ing Into  food  for  human  consumption.  This 
U  being  done  now  In  at  least  one  Indiana 
plant.  The  value  of  this  byproduct  would 
hold  down  the  cost  of  producing  the  alcohol 
and  might  largely  offset  It,  If  expanded  mar- 
keU  were  developed. 
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Fourth,  for  many  years  each  succeeding 
Administration  has  sought,  with  only  lim- 
ited success,  to  develop  new  Industries  In 
nxral  areas.  It  would  seem  highly  feasible  to 
locate  conversion  plants  where  grain  U  actu- 
ally produced. 

I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  program.  Because  of  the  major  role 
which  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  will  play  In  the  area  of  future 
motor  vehicle  fuel  specifications.  I  am  also 
transmltUng  to  Secretary  Pinch  the  thoughts 
Incorporated  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
Is  an  especially  appropriate  time  to  give  thor- 
ough consideration  to  the  promising  possi- 
bilities of  reducing  air  pollution  and.  at  the 
same  time,  finding  greaUy  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  surplus  farm  crops. 

Slncersly, 

Tom  KixppB. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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SENATE— Friday,  February  20,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  cMr.  Russell)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Hson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  wl'.o  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  who  hast  given  us  a  nation 
of  honor,  prestige,  and  power,  we  hum- 
ble ourselves  to  remember  that  for  all 
this  we  shall  be  brought  to  Judgment; 
and  that  when  much  is  given,  much  shall 
be  expected  In  return.  Thy  providence 
plays  no  favorites.  So  we  ask  Thee  to  give 
us  wisdom  that  we  may  rightly  use  all 
our  natural  and  human  resources. 
Cleanse  the  roots  of  our  national  life  and 
our  own  lives  that  we  may  be  loyal  to 
the  founding  principles,  steadfast  in  the 
faith  of  our  fathers,  great  in  morality 
and  virtue  that  this  Nation  may  become 
a  bastion  of  spiritual  power  for  all  man- 
kind. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  14810)  to  amend  section 
603(3)  and  section  608c(6)(l)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
production  research  under  marketing 
agreement  and  order  programs,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj'. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. Febniary  19. 1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-42.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group, 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  fill  the  ex- 
isting vacancy  thereon,  vice  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  biU  (S.  2701)  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future,  with 
an  amendment.  In  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  14464)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  12,  1968.  to  in- 
sure that  certain  facilities  constructed 
under  authority  of  Federal  law  are  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  message  further  aimoimced  that 
tlie  House  had  passed  a  bUl  (H.R.  14810) 
to  amend  section  602(3)  and  section 
603c(6)(l)  of  the  Agricultural  Maiiiet- 
ing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  production  research 
imder  marketing  agreement  and  order 
programs,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 
CXVI 267— Part  4 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  request  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  who  was  to  be  recognized 
at  this  time.  Accordingly,  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes  at  this  time,  and 
that  then  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
will  take  up  the  full  allotment  of  his 
time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONDITION  OP  OUR  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  residents  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  what  has  happened  to 
this  city.  They  know  only; too  well,  and 
I  do,  too,  because  In  this  city  two  Mon- 
tanans,  a  second  lleutentmt  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  Thad  Lesnik,  of  Fishtail, 
Mont.,  was  murdered — gimned  down  2 
years  ««o.  This  year.  Harry  GelSing.  a  re- 
search man,  a  friend,  from  Helena. 
Mont.,  died.  He  was  murdered — also  gim- 
ned down  in  the  street.  Just  yesterday 
a  cattleman  friend  of  mine  from  Mon- 
tana told  me  that  his  son,  who  had 
just  finished  school  at  the  Marine  Corps 
base  at  Quantico,  had,  with  a  companion, 
been  held  up.  A  gun  had  been  pressed 
against  his  temple  for  15  minutes,  and 
he  expected  to  be  killed  at  any  moment. 
He  and  his  companion  were  robbed  of 
their  watches  and  their  money,  but,  for- 
tunately, so  far  as  they  were  personally 
concerned,  nothing  else  happened  to 
them. 


However — and  what  I  have  just  said 
serves  to  highlight  thi»— the  citizens  of 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  also  have  a  stake 
here.  I  would  hope  that  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  express  to  the  administration 
and  to  the  Congress,  a  bona  fide  Indig- 
nation at  the  sorry  state  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  our  common  national  glory 
or  our  common  national  shame.  I  need 
not  point  out  to  Senators  who  live  and 
work  in  the  area  which  is  which  at  this 
moment.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  hope 
of  a  capital  fit  to  ss'mbolize  a  confident, 
capable,  compassionate,  and  cultured 
country.  People  were  attracted  and 
drawn  here  by  that  hope.  They  came  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  from  all  over 
tlie  coimtry  and  the  world. 

Where  is  that  hope  now?  What  has 
happened  to  that  dream?  To  be  sure, 
from  time  to  time,  the  words  about  a 
great  capital  still  go  out,  from  the  White 
House  or  Capitol  HilL  But  they  have  a 
hollow  sound.  The  truth  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  capital  fit  for  a  great  nation. 
There  Is  reasonable  doubt  even  about 
Washington's  fitness  for  the  decent  sur- 
vival of  its  citizens.  It  is  a  capital  blan- 
keted in  fear.  Fear  stalks  the  streets.  It 
seeps  Into  office  and  home.  It  afllicts 
rich  and  poor.  It  is  in  Northeast,  North- 
west. Southeast,  and  Southwest.  It 
spreads  and  will  continue  to  spread  into 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  "safe" 
suburbs. 

We  have  seen  at  firsthand  in  this  city. 
Mr.  President,  the  consequences  of  na- 
tional n^lect  and  indifference.  We  have 
seen  it  lead  to  a  corrosive  crime,  com- 
pounded by  the  spread  of  terror.  People 
fiee  the  streets  at  dark  and,  more  and 
more,  even  in  dayUght.  They  board  up 
their  shops.  They  bolt,  rebolt,  and  bolt 
again  their  doors  and  bar  their  windows. 
We  begin  to  resemble  the  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages  with  brightly  lit  shrines 
scattered  in  a  fear-laden  darkness.  Who 
is  to  blame  the  Inhabitants  for  tsJang 
personal  precautions  which  sometimes 
become  even  more  hazardous  than  the 
danger?  Who  Is  to  say  .where  the  real 
risk  ends  and  hysteria  begins? 

I  do  not  know  the  answers.  I  do  know 
that  a  basic  requirement  for  any  decent 
civic  survival  Is  that  the  streets— not  the 
streets  In  one  section  of  town  but  In  all 
sections  of  town— be  reasonably  safe.  The 
words  "reasonably  safe"  are  stressed  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  perfect  security 
anywhere. 
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Nevertheless,  in  niy  judgment,  the 
safety  of  the  street  is  the  critical  factor. 
The  streets  are  the  avenues  of  human 
contact.  Unless  they  can  be  so  used,  they 
will  revert  inevitably  to  the  jungle.  The 
streets  must  be  open  to  the  use  cf  all. 
They  must  be  made  safe  for  citizens  wait- 
ing for  a  bus.  for  citizens  getting  out  of  a 
car,  or  for  citizens  who  just  want  to  get 
there  on  foot,  as  was  the  case  with  Hany 
Gelsing. 

What  is  or  should  be  sought  is  not  .se- 
curity. It  is  not  the  security  which  some 
beheve  may  be  obtained  by  cowering  be- 
hind locked  doors.  It  is,  I  reiterate,  "rea- 
sonable security"  befitting  a  free  society 
and.  in  my  judgment,  a  50-percent  drop  - 
in  street  crimes  would  go  a  long  way  in 
bringing  to  an  end  the  present  reign  of 
terror. 

At  some  point  soon.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Government  and  the  police  of  this 
city  will  be  able  to  provide  a  full  blue- 
print of  what  is  still  required.  In  their 
best  judgment,  to  bring  about  that  rea- 
sonable degree  of  safety  in  the  next  2  or 
3  years.  May  I  say  that  the  Senate  has 
heretofore  responded  promptly  with 
legislation  for  police  needs.  We  have 
passed  a  full  complement  of  five  bills  sent 
up  by  the  administration  covering  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Last  month,  we 
passed  both  the  crime  control  bill  and  the 
dnig  control  bill ;  so,  the  Senate  has  done 
its  share  so  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  increased  the  force  in 
numbers  and  raised  the  pay  of  its 
members. 

We  have  given  just  about  whatever  in 
the  way  of  legislation  the  President  has 
sought  to  fight  crime.  We  have  backed 
the  Mayor.  We  have  backed  the  Police 
Chief.  We  are  even  about  to  consider  In 
the  Senate  the  Presidents  request  for  a 
special  White  House  Police  contingent  to 
provide  complete  security  for  the  foreign 
embassies  in  this  city  even  though  our 
own  citizens  do  not  yet  have  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  effort.  I  regret 
to  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware  the 
situation  has  shown  no  real  signs  of 
improvement. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  can  be  done 
by  the  Senate  at  this  point.  If  there  is 
something  further  needed.  I  hope  the 
President  will  point  it  out  without  delay. 
I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
flag  it  for  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Any  such  Initiatives  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  joint  Senate  leadership. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 

yield.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  concern  atwut  the  situation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  under- 
sund  and  share  his  concern  about  the 
situations  involving  citizens  of  Montana. 
Representing  the  leadership  on  this 
side,  I  wish  to  join  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  majority  leader  and  to  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  for  the  quick  attention  it  has 
paid  and  devoted  to  the  President's  re- 
quest for  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  crime.  But  it  Is  a  fact — and 
I     think    the    distinguished    majority 


leader,  of  course,  indicated  it — that  tlie 
passage  of  legislation  by  the  Senate  does 
not  make  it  law.  And  the  President  still 
does  not  have  the  legislation  on  his  desk, 
so  that  he  can  sign  it. 

I  join  In  the  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  turn  its  attention  to  some  of  these 
measures.  And  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  indication  that  the  Senate 
will  soon  consider  the  special  security 
legislation  which  the  administration  now 
has  pending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader.  I  knew  before  I  started  that  the 
■subject  would  have  bipartisan  support. 
I  emphasize  that  so  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned,  we  have  done  our  share  in 
facing  up  to  the  legislative  proposals 
designed  to  combat  crime  and  drugs  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  If  anything  further  is 
needed,  the  Senate  stands  ready  to  face 
up  to  the  problem  and  cope  with  it. 

For  something  must  be  done  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  crime  which  is  spi- 
rallng  upward  all  the  time.  If  not,  the 
Republic  will  be  in  a  very  sorry  state,  a 
very  dangerous  state. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  dealing 
with  this  problem,  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  11,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Living  Scabco:  Suhcinc  Cbimc  Fobces  Wash- 
ington Residents  To  Chance  Wat  or 
Lift — Cabbies,  Mebchants  Stbive  To  Foil 

ROBBEBS SECinHTY     BOLSTERED    FOB    ArART- 

.MENTS — A  Stimulus  to  National  Action 
(By  Monroe  W.  Karmin) 

Washington.— John  D.  Holland  Is  afraid. 
For  40  years  he  has  been  selling  packaged 
liquor  at  his  Maryland  Beverage  Mart  In  ihls 
city's  southeast  sector.  Four  years  ago  he  In- 
stalled a  burglar  alarm  system.  Three  years 
ago  he  put  iron  bars  on  his  windows.  Two 
years  ago  he  l>egan  arming.  Now  on  his  desk 
on  a  platform  overlooking  the  sales  floor  are 
a  black  Italian-made  pistol,  a  silver  Ger- 
man-made pistol,  a  Winchester  rifle  and  an 
L.  C.  Smith  shotgun.  'I've  never  been  held 
up."  Mr.  Holland  declares,  "and  I  dont  Intend 
to  be."  Since  inld-1967,  Intruders  have  mur- 
dered seven  local  liquor  dealers  In  the  course 
of  an  estimated  700  robberies  of  such  stores. 

Leroy  R.  Bailey  Jr.  Is  afraid. 

He  drives  a  taxi.  tAst  year  he  paid  $20  to 
Install  an  emergency  flasher  In  his  cab.  If 
he's  threatened.  Mr.  Bailey  steps  on  a  button 
that  sets  off  a  flashing  signal  for  police  aid 
In  bis  front  grille  and  rear  bumper.  At  night, 
he  says,  "nine  out  of  10  cabs  won't  pick  up  a 
man  alone."  The  number  of  Washington  cab 
drivers  has  dropped  to  about  11,000  from 
13,000  two  years  ago.  Says  James  E.  Jewell, 
president  of  the  Independent  Taxi  Owners 
Association:  "This  Is  a  very  dangerous  town 
to  drive  In.  Many  men  won't  work  after  the 
sun  goes  down." 

The  people  at  the  Mexican  embassy  are 
afraid. 

Last  September,  during  an  independence 
day  celebration,  two  guests  were  robbed. 
Female  employes  have  been  accosted.  Van- 
dals have  struck  repeatedly.  Now  all  embassy 
doors  are  kept  locked.  A  fence  has  been 
erected  around  the  property,  located  two 
miles  north  of  the  White  House,  "We  live  In 
fear,"  says  a  spokesman.  So  does  much  of  the 


crime-plagued  dlplom.itlc  community.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  Is  asking  Congress  to  expand  the 
250-mnn  White  House  police  force  to  offer 
additional  protection  for  Embassy  Row, 

the    no.    1    ISSUE 

Most  of  Washington  Is  afraid  of  crime. 

Fe.nr  has  changed  the  way  of  life  of  resi- 
dents of  the  nation's  c.ipital  and  Its  environs, 
affecting  everyone  from  cab-driver  to  Sen- 
ator. It  has  also  changed  the  way  institu- 
tions, from  schools  to  embassies,  operate. 
While  race  relations  continue  to  be  a  major 
problem  for  this  city,  whose  850.000  residents 
are  more  than  70';  black,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  todays  No.  1  public  concern  is  personal 
safety. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago  the  city's  tension 
was  seen  In  terms  of  white  police  versus  the 
na'vlves,"  says  an  aide  to  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington. "Now  It's  seen  as  criminals  versus 
victims.  It's  more  crime  and  less  racial." 

Mayor  Washington,  himself  a  Negro,  says 
that  black  as  well  as  white  neighborhoods 
are  demanding  more  foot  patrolmen,  even 
though  the  cop  on  the  beat  was  viewed  as 
"a  Gestapo  agent"  by  many  blacks  not  long 
ago.  The  mayor  flnds  ground  for  optimism 
m  the  change.  "Never  before  have  I  seen 
such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  city,  both  black  and  white,  to  work 
together  on  a  problem,"  be  says. 

A    TBACIC    EXAMPLE 

The  nation's  capital  Is  by  no  means  alone 
In  Its  fear  of  crime;  rather  as  Mr.  Nixon 
pointed  out  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage It  is  a  "tragic  example"  of  the  way  crime 
and  violence  "Increasingly  threaten  our 
cities,  our  homes  and  our  lives."  But  Wash- 
ington Is  suffering  more  than  most  cities.  In 
the  nine  months  through  September,  accord- 
ing to  District  of  Columbia  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Wilson,  reported  crime  In  Washington 
Jumped  26'c  over  a  year  earlier,  compared 
with  an  average  national  increase  of  11'.. 
Cleveland.  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore  also 
topped  the  national  average. 

Chief  Wilson,  who  was  appointed  last  sum- 
mer, hopes  to  come  to  grips  with  the  rising 
crime  rate  here.  If  he  gets  enough  help. 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  new  H24 
million  crlme-flghtlng  package  for  the  dis- 
trict to  supplement  the  city's  regular  budget, 
which  emphasizes  public  safety  measures, 
and  Congress  is  at  work  on  other  antlcrlme 
legislation  for  Washington, 

This  war  on  crime  focuses  on  several  trou- 
ble spote.  It  alms  to  break  the  local  court 
bottleneck  (it  now  Ukes  an  average  of  nine 
months  for  a  criminal  case  to  go  to  trial  and 
some  wait  as  long  as  20  mouths) :  to  curb  the 
freedom  of  those  awaiting  trial  through  a 
controversial  preventive  detention  measure 
<an  estimated  35 '^  of  those  arrested  for 
armed  robbery  and  released  on  ball  commit 
another  crime  before  they  come  to  trial); 
and  to  crack  down  on  drug  traffic  and  use 
(50%  of  those  arrested  here  are  drug  ad- 
dicts). 

EXPANDING    THE    POLICE    FORCK 

But  this  years  main  thrust.  Mayor  Wash- 
ington says.  Is  to  put  more  policemen  on  the 
streets.  The  mayor  hopes  to  beef  up  the  force 
to  5.100  men  by  June  30  from  3.M8  on  Jan.  1. 
Also  planned  are  expanded  criminal  rehabili- 
tation and  social-welfare  programs  that  the 
mayor  hopes  can  be  meshed  into  a  compre- 
hensive criminal  Justice  system. 

Because  Washington  Is  the  seat  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  crime  surge  here  Is  an 
important  stimulus  to  action  on  both  dis- 
trict and  national  antlcrlme  legislation. 
Among  the  victims  of  local  crime  have  been 
Sen.  Frank  Church  of  Idaho,  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler,  Mr.  Nixon's 
personal  secretary.  Rose  Mary  Woods  and 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard,  to 
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name  Just  a  few.  PoUUoal  partisanship  Is 
diminishing  as  liberal  Democrats  feel  the 
impact  of  crime  and  Join  the  President  m 
his  antlcrlme  crusade. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  re- 
cently expressed  outrage  over  the  "senselesa" 
slaying  of  a  fellow-Montanan  and  friend  in 
tlie  streets  of  Washington.  He  took  the  Sen- 
ate floor  to  demand  "new  and  better  ways 
to  fight  crime,  to  cut  down  the  Inordinate 
rate  of  violence."  Another  liberal  Democrat, 
Rep.  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  of  New  Jersey, 
warned  the  other  day  that  "things  may  get 
worse  if  the  Administration  and  Congress 
do  not  put  crime  control  on  the  front 
burner." 

But  until  this  campaign  begins  to  make 
headway,  Ufe  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  reflect  fear,  especially  after  dark. 

Cruise  through  downtown  Washington  In 
a  police  car  on  a  Saturday  night  and  the 
mood  can  be  felt.  On  F  Street,  the  main 
downtown  shopping  street,  merchants  lock 
their  doors  at  6  p.m.  Many  put  up  iron  grill- 
work  nightly  to  protect  their  windows.  Shop- 
pers and  employes  hurry  to  the  bus  stops. 
Many  employes  who  fear  the  lonely  walk 
at  the  end  of  the  bus  ride  wait  In  the 
stores  untU  their  spouses  drive  by  to  take 
them  home.  At  7  p.m.  P  Street  Is  almost 
deserted. 

The  relatively  small  number  of  people 
out  for  an  evening  of  entertainment  arrive 
a  bit  later.  Some  go  to  the  National  Thea- 
ter, which  now  raises  its  curtain  at  7:30  p.m. 
Instead  of  8:30  so  patrons  can  get  home 
early.  Some  head  for  downtown  movie  thea- 
ters The  servicemen's  crowd  patronizes  the 
rock  Joints  along  14th  SUeet.  Fashionable 
Georgetown,  more  than  a  mile  from  down- 
town, is  sUll  lively,  as  are  some  of  the  posh 
restaurants  and  clubs.  But  that's  about  It. 
Much  of  Washington  is  dark,  and  scared. 

"Watch  the  people,"  advises  a  seasoned 
policeman.  "See  how  they  walk  quickly  and 
with  a  purpose.  There's  no  casual  strolling. 
People  don't  come  into  this  town  at  night 
unless  they  have  a  specific  destination  In 
mind.  They  go  straight  to  It  and  then  go 
home  as  fast  as  possible." 

RESTAinlAN'tS  CLOSE 

The  effects  are  evident.  The  Ceres  resUu- 
rant  next  to  the  National  Theater  Is  closed, 
nearby  Caruso's  restaurant  Is  gone  and 
neighboring  Bassln's  has  lost  50  percent  of 
Its  night  business.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, a  block  away,  was  robbed  recently. 
Fumes  Bassln's  angry  manager,  Ed  Hodges: 
"There  isn't  a  waitress,  cashier,  busboy  or 
anyone  who  works  here  who  hasn't  been 
robbed,  mugged  or  attacked  In  some  way. 
And  there  Isn't  a  place  in  this  block  that 
hasn't  been  robbed,  and  most  have  been 
hit  more  than  once." 

A  few  blocks  away,  on  8th  Street,  the  Gay- 
ety  Theater  Is  showing  "Man  and  Wife," 
an  Intimate  film  "for  adults  over  21."  Even 
an  attraction  of  this  nature  falls  to  draw 
the  audience  It  once  did.  "Business  Is  very 
bad.  way  off,"  says  Robert  Morris,  the  ticket 
seller.  "People  are  afraid  to  come  downtown. 
We've  had  lots  of  purse-snatchlngs,  pockets 
cut  out  and  all  sorts  of  other  things." 

Fear  Inhlblte  daytime  activity  as  well.  A 
survey  taken  last  summer  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Council  of  Governments 
discovered  that  65  percent  of  the  city's 
largely  white  suburban  residents  visit  the 
downtown  area  less  than  once  m  month, 
and  16  percent  come  downtown  less  than 
once  a  year.  Asked  their  chief  worry,  the 
large  majority  of  those  surveyed  responded: 
"Crime." 

Actually,  crime  Is  spreading  In  the  sub- 
urbs as  well  as  in  the  city.  Three  brutal 
slaylngs  of  young  women,  one  In  Alexan- 


dria. Va,.  and  ■two  In  Bethesda,  Md..  have 
occurred  within  the  past  few  weeks.  With 
these  crimes  unsolved,  many  suburbanites 
tend  to  view  crime  In  their  neighborhoods 
as  a  spillover  from  the  city,  and  they  still 
feel   downtown  Is   more  dangerous. 

Crime  continues  to  speed  the  flight  of 
Washlngtonlans  to  the  suburbs.  Though 
many  single  people  and  childless  couples  re- 
main in  the  city,  Joseph  Murray  of  the  big 
Shannon  &  Luchs  real  estate  firm  reports: 
"Families  are  leaving  at  an  accelerated  rate; 
this  includes  both  black  and  white,"  (In 
neighboring  Prince  Georges  County,  Md., 
Negro  arrivals  have  recently  outnumbered 
while  newcomers.) 


NO   CASH 

Sales  of  downtown  department  stores 
dropped  by  4  r  in  the  first  11  months  of  last 
year  from  a  year  earlier,  while  sales  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area,  including  those 
of  suburban  stores,  were  rising  8";o.  A  recent 
Commerce  Department  survey  of  10  central- 
city  areiLS  showed  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia suffered  the  steepest  loss  of  business 
of  all.  Shoppers  who  do  venture  downtown 
are  continually  reminded  of  the  risk.  D,C. 
Transit  bus  drivers  use  scrip  Instead  of  cash 
to  make  change,  DeUvery  trucks  bear  signs 
proclaiming,  "This  Vehicle  Carries  No  Cash." 
There  are  bright  spots.  New  office  buildings 
are  sprouting  in  some  parts  of  town.  Con- 
vention business  continues  to  grow  and  tour- 
ists arrive  In  record  throngs.  Lane  Bryant  has 
opened  a  new  store  on  F  Street,  and  the 
downtown  Woodward  &  Lothrop  department 
store  Is  remodeling.  But  the  merchants  know 
safety  must  be  assured  before  enough  sub- 
urban shoppers  will  come  downtown  again 
to  make  business  snap  back. 

The  big  department  stores  are  bolstering 
their  protection.  Harold  Melnlcove,  an  execu- 
tive of  Hecht's,  says  his  organization  now  has 
a  security  force  "big  enough  to  protect  some 
small  cities":  he  won't  give  details. 

Smaller  stores  do  the  best  they  can.  Frank 
Rich,  president  of  both  Rich's  shoe  stores 
and  the  D.C.  Urban  CoaUtlon.  U  a  downtown 
optimist.  But  In  his  P  Street  store  he  no 
longer  displays  shoes  In  pairs,  Just  singles; 
all  display  cases  are  locked;  key  employes 
carry  electronic  devices  In  their  pockets  to 
summon  help  in  the  event  of  danger. 

High's  dairy  stores,  which  stay  open  nights 
and  Sundays,  have  been  robbed  so  many 
times,  says  General  Manager  William  Darnell, 
"we  don't  like  to  talk  about  It."  The  chain's 
37  D.C.  stores  were  held  up  "hundreds  of 
times "  last  year,  Mr.  Darnell  sighs,  and  sev- 
eral had  to  be  closed.  Money  In  all  stores  is 
kept  to  a  minimum  by  frequent  armored  car 
pickups. 

GETTING   OUT 

A  survey  by  the  mayor's  Economic  Devel- 
opment Committee  of  small  businessmen 
found  that  one  out  of  seven  contacted 
"wanted  to  close  down,  relocate  or  simply 
stop  doing  business  In  the  city." 

One  who  wants  to  get  out  Is  E,  N.  Hamp- 
ton, president  of  the  Hampton  Maintenance 
Engineering  Co.  His  firm  has  been  robbed, 
his  trucks  have  been  vandalized  and  his  em- 
ployees have  been  threatened.  "It's  disgust- 
ing," Mr.  Hampton  snarls.  "Now  we  ride 
armed  guard  In  the  trucks  with  shotguns. 
As  soon  as  I  can  find  somebody  to  buy  this 
I'm  getting  out." 

Nor  Is  black  business  immune.  Berkeley 
Burrell's  four  dry  cleaning  stores  have  suf- 
fered 17  holdups  in  10  months.  Now  the  front 
door  of  each  Is  locked;  a  customer  can't  get 
m  "without  a  ticket  or  pair  of  pants  in  his 
hand,"  says  Mr.  Burrell.  Employes  are  armed, 
and  the  proprietor  Is  trying  to  replace  fe- 
males with  males.  "I  may  sound  like  Barry 
Goldwater."  he  says,  "but  we've  got  to  get 


the  commtxnlty  back  to  where  Ifs  safe  to  Uve 
m." 

Banks  have  been  a  favorite  target  for 
bandits.  Though  these  attacks  have  slackened 
lately,  Francis  Addison,  president  of  the  D.C. 
Bankers  Association,  says  a  "very  high  per- 
centage" of  local  banks  are  robbed  every  year. 
The  National  Bank  of  Washington  recently 
closed  one  branch  l>ecause  of  the  danger.  All 
banks  have  tightened  security,  but  the  most 
extreme  case  Is  a  Security  Bank  branch  In  the 
northeast  section. 

In  1968  the  branch  was  held  up  three  times 
within  55  days.  Now  the  bank  has  put  all  em- 
ployes behind  plexiglass. 

Tellers  receive  any  payout  money  through 
scoops  beneath  the  plexiglass.  "The  personnel 
were  all  shook  up  and  couldn't  work,"  Presi- 
dent Frank  A.  Gvmther  says,  "so  we  bullet- 
proofed  the  whole  place."  The  bank  has  not 
been  held  up  since. 

INSTTSANCE   BABD    TO   CCrT 

Faced  with  the  cost  of  crime  In  Washington. 
Insurance  companies  have  turned  cautious. 
"Lots  of  companies  have  stopped  writing  fire 
and  casualty  insurance,"  says  Thornton  W. 
Owen,  president  of  the  Perpetual  Building 
Association,  the  city's  biggest  savings  and 
loan  outfit.  "And  lots  of  Investors  wUl  aban- 
don properties  rather  than  maintain  them  ' 
HUllard  Schulberg  of  the  local  liquor  dealers 
association  says  that  for  his  members  "the 
cost  of  crime  insurance  is  extremely  high, 
and  many  companies  won't  write  It."  Pro- 
posed legislation  would  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  offer  crime  Insurance  where  private 
Insurers  won't. 

Office  building  managers,  both  Government 
and  private,  are  attempting  to  cope  with  the 
danger,  James  Sykes.  manager  of  the  William 
J.  Bums  Detective  Agency  here,  reports  many 
buildings  have  posted  guards  at  their  front 
doors  and  says,  "We're  providing  lots  more 
escort  service  for  female  employes  working 
late  at  night."  The  local  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Enq^loyes  has 
advised  Its  members  to  buy.  at  $5  apiece, 
antimugger  aerosol  spray  devices. 

Security  is  a  prime  concern  of  apartment 
dwellers.  The  670-imlt  Marberry  Plaza,  open 
three  years  ago  In  southeast  Washington,  ex- 
empUfles  what  a  new  building  must  offer  to 
reassure  nervous  tenants.  On  weekends  the 
project  is  patrolled  by  fotxr  armed  guards 
with  two  dogs.  All  exterior  doors  are  locked. 
A  tenant  who  has  Invited  a  guest  for  dinner 
must  present  an  "admit  slip"  with  the  guest's 
name  to  the  desk  clerk  during  the  day.  When 
the  guest  arrives,  he  must  identify  hlmseU  to 
the  clerk  and  sign  the  register.  "All  of  this 
is  at  the  request  of  the  tenants,"  says  Sidney 
Glassman  of  the  Charles  E.  South  Property 
management  company. 

BCHOOL   VIOLENCE 


In  some  neighborhoods,  newsboys  no 
longer  collect  for  their  papers  for  fear  of 
being  robbed;  subscrll>ers  must  mall  In  pay- 
ments. One  cabbie  drives  with  self -addressed 
envelopes;  whenever  he  acctmiulates  $10  he 
malls  It  home.  Some  maids  require  their  em- 
ployers to  drive  them  home.  An  outbreak  of 
violence  Including  the  shooting  of  a  Junior 
high  school  student  has  prompted  Mayor 
Washington  to  poet  poUcemen  throughout 
the  city  school  system.  Many  schools  have 
stopped  dealing  In  cash,  requiring  students 
to  pay  for  suppUes  and  other  Items  cosUng 
more  than  a  doUar  by  check  or  money  order. 

"It  used  to  be  that  holdup  students  would 
use  their  fists;  then  came  knives;  now  It's 
guns."  says  George  Rhodes,  a  member  of  the 
DC  school  board.  "Not  that  there  have  been 
that  many  Incidents,  but  It's  the  fear  that 
parents  and  teachers  must  live  tmder  that 
Is  most  troublesome."  « 

School  principals,  anxious  to  protect  the 
reputaUons   of   their  Institutions,   tend   to 
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j^tw^i^imM  tiM  problem.  WUllaa  J.  8»unclen. 
principal  »t  Eastern  High  School  (3,400  rtu- 
<lenta  indudlnc  Ju>t  Uue«  whltaa) .  •*;•  r\o~ 
l^.l^rMl  u  "not  B  major  problem"  In  the  acbool. 
Yet  Mverai  tbouaand  <Io1Uib  worth  ol  fooi- 
ball  equlpnient  haa  been  stolen,  and  poUo* 
officer  Sberman  Smart  says  there  have  been 
tliree  alleged  rapes  In  and  around  the  school 
since  September  As  Officer  Smart  talks  to  a 
reporter,  a  photographers  agent  Joins  In  to 
complain  that  he  has  visited  the  school  twice 
to  take  orders  for  class  pictures  and  has  been 
robbed  of  his  recelpu  both  tlmras. 

Not  even  the  churches  are  spar«d.  At  the 
Vermont  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  the  collec- 
tion plate  was  stolen  by  Intruders  In  full 
▼lew  of  the  parUhloners  Says  Charles  War- 
ren, executive  director  oi  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Churches: 

"Some  churches  have  begun  to  lock  their 
doors  at  U  am.  on  Sundays  for  the  worship 
service.  Some  have  policemen  at  the  service 
during  the  ofTerlng.  Some  have  canceled  eve- 
ning acUvltlee  or  rescheduled  tliem  for  the 
afternoons.** 

The  Natioxud  Presbyterian  Church  has 
moved  frocn  its  00-year  locaUon  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  White  House  to  a  new  site 
three  miles  farther  out.  The  Rer.  Bdward 
L.  R.  Bison  ealla  tlM  new  locaUon  "the 
quietest  kmm  In  Washington."  but  vandalism 
la  as  bad  at  tb«  new  church  as  at  the  old 
one.  Acccrdlng  to  Mr.  naon.  the  vandalism 
has  tnetoded  "obseenlty  on  chapel  plUars. 
destruction  in  tb*  church  ball  and  lights 
pilfered  aiMl  broken." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


OIL-IMPORT  POLICY 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  Is  recognized  for  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  during 
the  current  controversy  over  US.  oil- 
import  policy,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIimrM) 
and  I  have  expressed  some  differing 
views  and  opinions  In  remarks  here  and 
tn  a  letter  to  me  In  which  he  asked  a 
number  of  questions. 

I  replied  to  his  letter,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Rscokd,  and  said  I  be- 
lieved that  most  of  his  questions  would 
be  answered  in  a  series  of  speeches  I 
have  delivered  here  on  the  Senate  Hoor. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  now  Itemize 
my  replies  to  the  questions  as  Senator 
MclHTTu  asked  them  so  that  my  an- 
swers will  appear  in  the  same  sequence 
as  his  questions.  His  first  question  was 
divided  Into  nine  separate  questions: 

1.  (a)  Do  yoa  b«Uev«  Oovemme&t  pxo- 
grama  which  eatabaab  a  /hxir  on  prices  to  be 
Oovemment  control  of  prices? 

(b)  If  the  Oovemment  can  take  action  to 
astabUah  a  Ooor  on  prteaa.  wby  oaat  U  take 
action  to  adjust  that  floor,  up  or  down? 


(c)  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  you  are 
against  any  regulation  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  prices  of  commodities? 

(d)  If  this  Is  true,  what  do  you  conceive 
to  be  the  purpoee  and  e^ect  of  tbe  OU  Im- 
port Program? 

(1)  Doesn't  any  Import  quotii  system  bave 
an  effect  on  prices? 

My  response  Is  that  the  purpose  of  the 
oil-import  quota  is  to  enhance  our  na- 
tional security.  Since  oil  is  clearly  of  vital 
importance  to  our  industrial  complex,  to 
essential  consumer  needs  and  to  military 
operations,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
assured  sources  of  supply.  When  it  was 
apparent  that  the  United  States  was 
about  to  become  overly  dependent  on 
new.  flush  oil  fields  in  the  Middle  East, 
where  oil  supply  currently  is  cheap  but 
insecure,  the  Government  decided  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  our  total  supply 
shotild  come  from  domestic  production. 
This  was  accomplished  by  setting  import 
quotas  as  a  percentage  of  production. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  encourage  the  finding  and  develop- 
ment of  oil  in  the  United  States  so  that 
a  reasonable  portion  of  our  essential 
needs  could  be  met  from  our  own  domes- 
tic resources  if  major  foreign  supplies 
were  cut  off — as  they  have  been  from 
time  to  time. 

I  believe  that  the  program  has  achieved 
its  objectives  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
although  certainly  some  improvements 
can  be  made.  Even  though  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  finding  oil  In  the  United 
States  has  increased  over  the  years,  the 
level  of  reserves  has  been  maintained 
while  larger  and  larger  volumes  have 
been  produced.  At  the  same  time,  the 
domestic  oil  industry  has  maintained  a 
surplus  productive  capacity — at  indus- 
try expense — which  provides  a  measure 
of  security  for  times  of  emergency. 

Although  most  Import  quota  systems 
affect  prices,  in  the  oil-import  program 
the  price  Influence  Is  Incidental  to  the 
main  goal  of  national  security.  The  lim- 
ited imports  of  foreign  oil  become  a  part 
of  the  total  United  SUtes  supply.  Total 
supply^-domestic  production  and  im- 
ports— together  with  the  domestic  de- 
mand, determine  the  domestic  price  of 
crude  oO.  Thus  prices  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  total  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions and  are  not  subject  to  any  speclflc 
"ceiling  "  or  "floor." 

You  have  asked  If  I  oppose  "any  regu- 
lations by  the  Government  of  the  prices 
of  commodities."  Since  this  question 
would  include  regulation  of  utilities  and 
monopolies  in  general,  wartime  emer- 
gency measures,  and  a  variety  of  other 
governmental  policies,  it  caiuiot  be  an- 
swered categorically.  As  a  rule,  I  would 
favor  a  minimum  of  Government  regu- 
lation, especially  in  situations  where 
competitive  market  forces  can  perform 
the  regiilatlng  function  adequately.  Free 
domestic  markets  usually  serve  the  con- 
sumer best,  although  in  some  instances 
the  domestic  market  should  be  protected 
•gainst  foreign  dumping. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
further  asks: 

(e)  What  do  you  beUeve  to  be  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  tbe  SUte  market  pro- rationing 
system,  which  U  tied  to  demand? 


My  response  is  that  the  oil  proratlon- 
ing  system  was  Instituted  by  various  oil- 
producing  States  in  order  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  oil  and  gas.  conserve  the  natural 
resources  of  those  States  and  to  protect 
the  correlative  property  rights  of  each 
owner  of  Interests  in  common  oU  and 
gas  reservoirs.  This  system  has  accom- 
plished these  goals  and  in  doing  so  pro- 
vided a  stable  economic  environment  for 
the  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry,  en- 
couraged further  exploration  for  oil  and 
gas  reserves,  led  to  the  expansion  of 
these  reserves  and  vei-y  directly  promoted 
the  national  security. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  the  background  Information  that  we 
in  the  West  and  Southwest  have  grown 
up  with  concerning  the  nature  and  his- 
tory of  the  oil  business  which  has  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  the  present  State 
prorationing  system.  As  you  know,  tlie 
legal  system  in  the  United  States  has  rec- 
ognized the  ownership  of  private  prop- 
erty. Flowing  from  these  concepts  has 
been  the  rule  that  the  owner  of  a  tract 
of  land  had  the  absolute  right  to  drill  and 
produce  as  much  oil  or  gas  as  he  could 
from  any  weU  that  he  drilled.  This  right 
included  the  right  to  produce  as  much 
oil  as  he  could  even  though  It  might  have 
migrated  from  adjoining  tracts.  Thus, 
the  owner  of  the  adjoining  tract,  in  order 
to  prevent  drainage  of  the  oil  imder  his 
tract,  also  had  to  drill  a  well  and  pro- 
duce as  much  of  it  as  he  could  as  fast  as 
he  could  in  order  to  protect  his  property 
rights.  Until  about  1930.  there  was  little 
regulation  of  oil  production:  at  which 
Ume  the  great  east  Texas  field,  the  Okla- 
homa City,  and  the  Seminole  fields  were 
discovered.  These  discoveries  set  off  the 
wildest,  most  irresponsible  and  waste- 
ful binge  the  oil  industry  had  ever  seen. 
Local  law  enforcement  broke  down,  mar- 
tial law  was  declared,  and  troops  had  to 
be  sent  Into  the  area  to  restore  order. 
Each  property  owner  had  been  trying  to 
drill  as  many  wells  and  produce  as  much 
oil  as  he  could.  Oil  was  stored  in  ponds 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Great  quan- 
Uties  of  natural  gas  were   flared  and 
wasted.  There  was  great  physical  waste 
of  the  natural  resources  of  our  country. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  huge  oil 
discoveries,  regulatory  sUtutes  were 
adopted  which  provided  for  agencies  to 
enforce  conservation  regulations.  One  of 
the  basics  of  such  regulations  imder  our 
concepts  of  Individual  property  rights 
necessarily  is  the  requirement  to  protect 
an  individual  from  a  neighbors  unre- 
stricted exercise  of  the  right  to  drill  and 
produce.  As  a  result,  among  other  rules, 
market  demand  prorationing  was  Insti- 
tuted as  a  conservation  tool  to  protect 
correlative  rights  of  individuals  and  as  a 
means  of  preventing  physical  waste  of  oil 
and  gas  resources. 

Prorationing  has  provided  a  climate 
under  which  additions  to  recoverable  oil 
reserves  in  Texas  alone  over  a  10-year 
period  have  exceeded  the  equivalent  of  11 
billion  barrels.  This  flgure  Includes  15 
trllUon  cubic  feet  of  casing  head  gas,  so 
vitally  needed  now,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  vented  and  wasted  to  the 
atmosphere.  During  the  same  period.  4 
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billion  barrels  of  additional  oil  were  re- 
covered from  stripper  wells  and  second- 
ary recovery  projects  which  would  not 
have  been  in  operation  if  they  had  not 
been  assured  access  to  a  market  by  reason 
of  market  demand  prorationing. 

This  last  statement  Is  true  because  the 
market  demand  prorationing  system  in 
each  State  in  which  it  applied  allocates 
the  demand  for  oil  in  that  State  to  aU  of 
the  operators  having  producible  wells  so 
that  each  operator  is  guaranteed  a  place 
in  the  market  for  his  production.  This 
allows  a  small  independent  producer  who 
does  not  own  his  own  refinei-y  a  market 
for  his  production. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
continues: 

(f)  Does  the  Import  program  or  the  pro- 
rationing  system  have  any  effect  on  prices? 

My  response  is  that  the  prorationing 
system  Is  designed  to  prevent  the  physical 
waste  of  oil  and  gas  resources  and  to 
protect  the  correlative  property  rights 
of  the  various  owners  and  operators  in  a 
particular  field.  Any  effect  on  prices  Is 
incidental.    This    conclusion   has   been 
approved  by  judgment  of  various  courts 
so  that  this  principle  is  weU  established. 
All  of  the  court  decisions  sustaining  con- 
servation  legislation   have   consistently 
refuted  the  claim  that  the  conservation 
program  of  the  States  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  economic  and  profit  motives 
•  rather  than  to  prevent  waste  of  a  natural 
resource  or  protect  correlative  rights.  The 
decisions  make  It  clear  that  the  preven- 
tion of  waste  or  protection  of  correlative 
rights  is  the  principal  objective  and  that 
economic  considerations,  if  any.  are  but 
a  means  to  that  end  or  are  Incidental. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
asks: 

(g)  Assuming  that  all  analysts  are  correct 
in  saying  that  the  purpose  of  State  pro- 
rationing  U  to  set  prices,  shouldn't  this  job 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Government,  rather 
than  only  two  states.  Texas  and  Louisiana? 

I    reject    the    asstunption    that    "all 
analysts  say  that  the  purpose  of  prora- 
tioning is  to  set  prices."  The  method  used 
by  the  State  agencies  that  regulate  oil 
production  is  to  allow  the  wells  in  that 
State  to  produce  the  amount  of  oil  which 
can  be  used  by  the  oil  purchasers  in  that 
State.  The  price  of  oil  is  not  considered  by 
the  agency.  Their  determination  rests 
upon  evidence  of  the  amount  of  oil  in 
storage  and  the  estimates  of  the  next 
months'  "demand"  for  oil  as  reflected  in 
the  amounts  "nominated"  by  the  oil  pur- 
chasers. The   courts   have   consistently 
denied  that  the  purpose  of  these  laws  is 
to  set  prices.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
was  only  one  instance  when  a  State  was 
even  asked  to  set  the  price  of  crude  oU. 
That  was  in  1916  when  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Oklahoma  asked  the  regulatory 
agency  of  that  State  to  fix  the  price  of 
oil.  That  agency  refused  to  do  so  saying 
that  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  crude  oil 
"is  absolutely  impossible  and  impracti- 
cal." Also  many  analysts  do  not  believe 
that  prorationing  is  a  price-fixing  mech- 
anism. For  example,  Prof.  Erich  Zimmer- 
mann  in  his  book  "Conservation  in  the 
Production  of  Petroleum"  has  stated: 

It  18  folly  to  judge  the  achievements  of 
modern  Industry  solely  by  short -run  bene- 


fits to  consumers  In  terms  of  lower  prices 
though  the  petroleum  Uidustry  Is  proud  of 
Its  record  on  that  score,  too.  These  achieve- 
ments  must  be  appraised  In  the  Ught  of  his- 
tory—In  the  glory  of  pioneering  in  new  fields 
of  endeavor.  In  the  contributions  to  science, 
to  knowledge,  to  the  soundness  of  the  e<»n- 
omy,  and  to  the  security  of  the  nation 
Judged  m  that  light,  the  state  system  of 
conservation  (Including  proration)  of  petro- 
leum as  It  has  developed  In  this  country  U 
not  a  prlce-flxlng  scheme,  but  a  policy  neces- 
sary to  prevent  physical  waste  and  to  achieve 
equity  among  producers 


It  is  my  firm  beUef  that  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  do  not  "set  prices" 
for  oU.  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  do  this  job  either. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
continues: 

(h)  Do  you  agree  *rlth  the  position  taken 
by  Asslstaiit  Attorney  General  McLaren  in  a 
letter  of  December  31.  1969,  to  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  that  there  Is  no  competition  in  setting 
oil  prices  because  of  state  market  proration- 
ing systems  and  the  posted  price  system  of 
the  major  oil  companies? 

My  response  is  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
Assistant    Attorney    General    McLaren 
that  there  is  no  competition  in  the  set- 
ting of  oU  prices.  On  the  contrary,  in  my 
opinion.    oU   prices    are    responsive   to 
changing  supply-demand  factors  operat- 
ing in  a  free  market  environment  char- 
acterized by  intense  and  vigorous  com- 
petition. Crude  oil  price  postings  which 
are  contrary  to  the  basic  economic  con- 
ditions In  the  Industry  will  not  stick. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  abun- 
dant historic  evidence.  Postings  have  fre- 
quently varied  up  or  down  to  reflect  com- 
petitive response  to  changing  condiUons. 
Similarly,  as  I  have  said  before,  nei- 
ther are  oU  prices  fixed  or  set  by  the  mi 
prorationing  system.  Reports  prepared 
by  other  Attorney  Generals  point  out 
their  belief  that  the  prorationing  system 
is  not  a  price-fixing  scheme.  The  1959 
report  of  Attorney  (General  William  P. 
Rogers  prepared  with  reference  to  con- 
gressional   approval    of    the    interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas  stated: 
No  "shortage"  of  oil  created  by  State  ac- 
tion could  be  held  responsible  for  any  price 
movement.    Considering    the    complex    and 
varying  bases  of  decision  faced  by  each  oi 
the  State  agencies,  and  the  constant  pressure 
of  local  producers  to  be  allowed  the  fullest 
share  of   production,  the  task  of  prorating 
to  achieve  a  desired  price  level  would  be  vir- 
tually Impossible. 

In  the  report  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
dated  May  15,  1963,  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  the  joint  resolution  of  August  7. 
1959.  consenting  to  an  interstate  com- 
pact to  conserve  oU  and  gas,  reference 
is  made,  page  14  of  the  typed  report,  to 
MERs  and  ratable  take— purchasing. 
This  was  said: 

Like  the  MER  concept,  rules  requiring 
ratable  take  within  a  reservoir  seem  beyond 
question  essential  to  end  gross  waste  In  oU 
production  which  evoked  the  need  for  con- 
servation. And,  while  both  MER  and  "ratable 
take"  requirements  do  level  out  the  flow  from 
individual  fields  and  thus  dimmish  the 
"boom  or  bust"  cycles,  they  leave  national 
and  regional  supply  and  price  generally  re- 
sponsive to  competitive  market  conditions. 
(Emphasis  added.) 


The  1963  report  further  went  on  to 

say: 

Clearly  this  market  demand  control  was 
not  a  surreptitious  or  Illegal  affair,  aimed  at 
"fixing"  prices  at  a  particular  level. 

Senator  McIntyre  continues : 
2  You  report  that  "oil  product  prices  have 
remained  remarkably  stable  during  the  m- 
flatlon  of  recent  years  and  now  average  less 
at  $3.88  per  barrel  than  the  1957-59  weighted 
wholesale  average  of  S3.99  for  the  four  prin- 
cipal products— gasoline,  home  heating  oil, 
kerosene  and  residual." 

My  understanding  Is.  however,  that  oil 
prices  were  at  abnormally  high  levels  during 
the  1957-59  period  due  to  the  Suez  crisis  of 
1956  Therefore.  I  have  measured  the  changes 
in  oil  prices  over  the  past  five  years,  years 
when  the  Inflation  In  our  country  has  be- 
come more  Intense.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
me  If  you  could  provide  information  as  you 

(a)'  The  domestic  price  of  crude  oil  in  each 
of  the  years  1965-69  with  a  comparison  of 
those  prices  with  world  crude  oil  pnces; 

(b)  The  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  the 
four  principal  products  you  outimed  above- 
gasoline,  home  heating  oil,  kerosene  and 
residual— for  each  product  In  each  of  the 
years  1965-69. 


My  response  is:  . 

You  question  the  vaUdity  of  the  claun 
that  oil  product  prices  have  remained 
remarkably  stable  during  the  infiation  ot 
recent  years,  pointing  out  that  during 
the  base  period  used  for  the  pnce  com- 
parison, 1957  to  1959,  oU  prices  were  ab- 
normally high  as  a  result  of  the  Suez 
crisis  of  1956. 

The  1957-59  base  period  was  used  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
adopted  these  years  as  the  base  for  its 
wholesale  and  consumer  price  mdices.  it 
is  true  that  1957  was  an  abnormal  year 
for  petroleum  prices.  The  years  1958-59, 
however,  showed  prices  more  normally  in 
line  with  those  in  the  pre-Suez  cnsis 
years  and  can  be  legitimately  used  as  a 
basis  for  comparison.  Accordingly,  the 
Price  comparisons  which  follow  are  based 
on  averages  for  the  2  years  1958-59.  They 
provide  more  accepUble  indices  than  the 
period  1965-69  suggested  by  you.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  they  are  based  on  se- 
lected Government  years  for  measuring 
price  changes  and  a  10-year  period  mini- 
mizes the  effect  of  random,  year-to-year 
fluctuations  and  those  of  intermediate 
term,  both  of  which  tend  to  distort  the 
more"  basic,  long  term  picture. 

CRUDE  on.  PRICES 

Table  1  shows  the  recent  htetorical 
trend  in  annual  average  crude  oil  price 
at  the  wellhead  In  the  United  States 
compared  with  Uie  wholesale  price  index 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  in- 
dustrial commodities.  WhUe  1969  crude 
oil  price  has  risen  only  3.6  percent  above 
the  1958-59  average,  tiie  wholesale  price 
index  for  industrial  commodities  had 
risen  by  12.3  percent. 

As  to  comparison  with  so-called 
worid  prices  to  which  you  refer  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  pubUcly  available  data 
on  actual  worid  crude  oU  prices  for 
deliveries  to  the  United  States  or  else- 
where WhUe  posted  prices  for  foreign 
crudes  have  not  changed  since  about 
1960  they  have  been  subject  to  widely 
vaiTing  negotiated  discounts,  credits, 
freight  and  other  private  terms  which 
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iuitur»ny  do  not  appear  in  any  avaQable 
record. 

Admittedly,  forelcn  crude  priees  are 
less  than  domestic  prices.  Two  consid- 
erations, however,  should  be  borne  in 
mind: 

First,  the  difference  between  these 
prices  would  decrease  if  the  United 
States  were  to  Import  large  volumes  of 
foreign  oU  and  thus  become  dependent 
on  foreign  producers  for  its  supplies. 

Second,  a  valid  comparison  of  domes- 
tic and  imported  fuel  costs  would  have 
to  take  account  of  the  price  of  natural 
gas.  An  eminent  petroleum  economi£t 
has  pointed  out  that,  whereas  the  aver- 
age pilce  for  crude  oil  at  the  point  of 
production  is  about  $3  a  barrel,  the  price 
for  the  equivalent  energy  as  natural  gas 
is  less  than  $1.20.  The  average  cost  of 


domestic  petroleum  energy  equivalent  to 
a  barrel  of  crude  oQ  is,  therefore,  about 
$2.10,  one-half  of  the  sum  of  these  two 
figures  since  the  domestic  industry  sup- 
plies as  much  energy  in  the  form  of 
natural  gas  as  in  the  form  of  crude  oil. 
He  concludes  this  is  about  as  cheap  as 
foreign  crude  can  be  delivered  to  US. 
ports. 

FBOOVCT    miCES 

Both  wholesale  and  consumer  prices 
for  US.  petroleum  pixiducts  have  risen 
far  less  since  1958-59  than  the  cor- 
responding price  indices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  f(41owing  table 
shows  highlights  of  annual  average 
wholesale  prices  at  terminals  and  refin- 
eries for  the  four  principal  products  to 
which  you  refer.  Details  arc  given  in  the 
attached  table  2: 


WHOIESALE  raiCES.  CENTS  PER  CAllON 


R*|ulaf 

(MOllM 


ReraseM 


Osbl 


MMMM  Mice  M 

lwi«t      I9M  58- 


Ml 

100 


Awrace  195»^M. 11.69  11.11  9.35  4.805 

1969 11.80  11.98  ia06  4.20 

reitentaie  "xretM  isn  ever  19SC-S* .8  7.8  7.6  -12  6 


100.4 

112.7 

12.3 


Note  that  wholesale  price  for  regular 
gasoline  in  1969  was  less  than  1  percent 
above  the  average  of  1958-59.  despite  the 
fact  that  during  this  period  the  perform- 
ance quality  was  advanced  by  two  to 
three  octane  nimibers.  Comparison  with 
the  12.3  percent  rise  shown  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Wholesale  Price  Index 
over  the  same  period  Justifies  my  claim 
for  price  stability,  especially  for  gasoline. 
the  largest  volume  petroleum  product 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  table  shows  further  that  whole- 
sale prices  for  kerosene  Increased  by  7.8 
percent  compared  to  the  average  of  1958- 
59.  distillates  increased  7.6  percent,  and 
residual  fuel  actually  declined  in  price 
by  12.6  percent 

Key  points  in  the  consumer  price  his- 
tory for  the  two  petroleum  products  most 
directly  affecting  private  consumers,  reg- 
ular gasoline  and  distillates,  are  given  in 
the  table  below.  The  details  appear  in 
the  attached  table  3. 

CONSUMER  PRICES,  CENTS  KR  GALLON 


According  to  these  data,  out  of  the 
2.525  cents  per  gallon  average  increase  in 
service  station  price  for  gasoline  from 
1958-59  to  1969,  1.57  per  gallon,  or  62 
percent,  appears  as  increased  dealer 
margin.  Similarly,  out  of  the  1.75-cent- 
per-gallon  rise  from  1958-59  to  1968  in 
consumer  distillate  price,  1.35  cent  per 
gallon,  or  77  percent  went  to  retailers. 

Any  share  of  the  consumer  price  In- 
creases retained  by  the  oil  producing  and 
refining  industry  was  largely  reinvested 
in  the  U.S.  economy. 

Senator  McIntyre  continued: 

4  You  say  that  "4  out  of  10  barrels"  of 
New  England  oil  producU  are  imported  now. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  40%  flgu«e 
applies  to  the  entire  East  Coast  and  not  New 
England.  Tour  figures  may  also  Include  a 
decontrolled  product,  residual  fuel  oil.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  figures  for  controlled 
producu  for  New  England  alone. 

My  response  is  that  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding that  the  40-percent  figure 
applies  to  the  entire  east  coast  Is  cor- 
rect, as  the  following  table  shows: 

PRODUCT   SUPPLY   TO   DISTRICT    I,    EASTERN    DISTRICT 
(1969  PRELIMINARY) 


(MiHwn  bwrels  pei  day) 
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.8 
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.8 
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1969  ever  1958^ ».. 

21.325 
23.85 

11. « 

I&IS 
17.81 

17.3 

101  1 
127.7 

The  data  shows  that,  excluding  excise 
taxes,  the  senice  station  price  for  regu- 
lar gasoline  obtained  by  averaging  data 
for  more  than  50  UB.  cities,  had  by  1969 


Racuiar  |a»lin«.  cenli  per  pllea 
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gone  up  only  119  percent  over  the  1958- 
59  average.  Distillates  at  the  consumer 
level  had  increased  only  17.3  percent  over 
the  same  period.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Consumer  Price  Index  had 
risen  26.3  percent. 
Senator  McInttre  continues : 

3.  Tou  and  I  share  a  deep  concern  about 
prices,  and  because  of  this  how  do  you  view 
the  impact  on  our  economy  of  a  one  cent 
Increase  in  the  retail  price  of  gasoline?  A 
one  cent  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  home 
beating  (No.  a  fuel)  oil? 

My  rcspon.s'?  Ls : 

While  agreeing  with  you  that  price  In- 
flation is  one  of  our  mos':  serious  con- 
cerns. I  do  not  understand  the  point  of 
your  question  No.  3  regarding  the  impact 
on  our  economy  of  a  1-cent  increase  in 
the  retail  price  of  gasoline  and  of  home 
heating  oil.  The  foregoing  discussion  has 
demonstrated  how  oil  product  prices 
have  contributed  major  resistance  to 
price  inflation  In  recent  years.  Further 
than  this  fact,  I  can  only  reply  to  your 
question  in  terms  of  the  price  increases 
which  have  actually  occurred  in  the  past. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  consumer 
price  rises  which  have  taken  place  for 
gasoline  and  distillates  reflect  Increases 
in  dealer  and  distributor  margins,  which 
must  cover  their  costs  of  doing  business. 
The  followint,  table  shows  this  effect;  the 
attached  table  4  gives  details.  Note  that 

the  daU  for  distiUates  in  these  Ubles  is  5  i  note  from  the  recent  study  of  the 
a  21 -city  average  from  the  trade  publica-  office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  that  in 
tion.  "Fuel  Oil  and  Oil  Heat."  rather  1969  the  people  of  Wyoming  bore  the  high- 
than  from  Piatt's  and  the  Bureau  of  est  per  capita  burden  of  any  state  in  added 
Labor  Statistics,  as  these  latter  price  •«pen«««  due  to  the  Oil  Import  Program- 
series  do  not  cover  margins:  %e2.00.  The  people  of  my  State  paid  a  per 
ociicouu*iui.v,«.ci  iii«iBu».                                capita  burden  of  $42.09  and  nationwide  the 

per  capita  burden  was  836.16. 

Onlillales.  ceab  per  pllen  (a)  Do  you  believe  that  these  burdens  are 

~r" — ' _. Justified? 

reMw        MMwmK             aMr|!n  (b)  Do  you  beUeve  that  petroleum  Imports 

from  secure  sources  such  as  Canada,  which 

ia8             14.(5                3.85  would   not   atfeet   our  aeciuity   and   would 

11.2              It.  4                    5.2  certainly  lower  costs  in  your  State,  should 

be  aao»ed  free  aooMs  to  our  markstsf 

•,%               L79                L3S  (c)   If  such  Imports  would  lower  prices  to 

consumers,  help  in  the  fight  against  infla- 

jj  tlon,    and   not   affect   security,   would   you 
object? 


Imports  equal  42  percent  of  total  prod- 
uct supply.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  percentage  for  New  England 
would  differ  substantially  from  that  for 
the  whole  district. 

On  the  question  of  the  total  controlled 
products — that  is,  excluding  residual 
fuel — imported  Into  New  England,  sta- 
tistics are  available  on  the  port  of  entry 
of  both  imported  crude  and  products.  To 
my  knowledge,  however,  no  precise  rec- 
ords are  kept  of  the  distribution  of  prod- 
uct made  from  imported  crude,  and 
therefore  it  is  Impossible  to  determine 
how  much  imported  crude  eventually 
finds  its  way  into  New  England  In  the 
form  of  product. 

I  should  point  out  that  almost  all  crude 
and  residual  fuel  imported  east  of  the 
Rockies  goes  to  the  east  coast.  The  con- 
sumers on  the  east  coast,  including  New 
England,  are  among  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  lower  costs  of  these  imported  oils. 

Senator  McInttrc  continues: 
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My  response,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  appear  to  be 
at  best  questionable  In  respect  to  both 
their  estimated  total  cost  of  oil  Import 
controls,  and  the  validity  of  their  per 
capita  allocation  of  these  costs.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness in  transmitting  this  paper  pointed 
out  that  it  was  an  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  staff  item  and  did  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness nor  of  the  Office  itself. 

The  OEP  estimates  the  "consumer" 
cost  of  oil  import  controls  to  have  been 
$5.3  bUlion  in  1969  rising  to  $7.3  billion 
by  1975.  The  OEP  mentions,  without 
estimating  their  magnitude,  factors,  for 
example,  current  under  utilization  of  oil. 
which  they  say  v^ill  change  the  cost  of 
the  program,  generally  upward.  However, 
no  account  is  taken  of  such  offsetting 
factors  as  loss  of  revenue  to  local  and 
Federal  Governments,  or  of  the  economic 
disruption  of  tlie  domestic  oil  and  gas 
industries,  particularly  in  the  producing 
sectors.  The  consumer  benefits  of  low  gas 
prices  are  mentioned  but  not  calculated. 
Interestingly  enough,  in  reporting  its 
estimate,  OEP  attached  an  analysis  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  sub- 
mission of  July  15, 1969,  to  the  task  force 
showing  a  consumer  cost  of  $2.2  billion 
in  1975,  but  left  unanswered  major  ques- 
tions as  to  the  difference  between  Its 
estimate  and  that  of  Interior  which  are 
widely  disparate.  While  estimates  by 
others  of  the  cost  of  controls  also  vary 
greatly  depending  on  the  assumptions 
used,  there  is  agreement  among  many 
experts  that  the  net  cost  to  the  country 
is  low.  Prof.  E.  A.  Thompson  testified  In 
May  1969  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  that  his 
analysis  showed  a  net  benefit  to  the 
Nation  of  $25  million  per  year. 

Apart  from  any  Inaccuracies  in  OEP's 
base  figures,  prorating  this  total  i>er 
capita  cost  of  the  present  oil  import  pro- 
gram by  States  without  reference  to  its 
broad  national  secLirity  implications  Is  a 
meaningless  exercise.  The  program  was 
specifically  designed  to  preserve  a 
healthy  domestic  petroleum  industry  In 
the  national  Interest,  and  the  whole  Na- 
tion shares  equally  in  the  benefits  from 
the  security  provided.  Such  security  ob- 
viously costs  something,  In  the  same  way 
that  the  maintenance  of  our  Armed 
Forces  costs  something.  Yet,  I  am  sure 
no  one  has  seriously  suggested  that  we 
should  prorate  the  cost  of  the  Armed 
Forces  among  the  States. 

On  the  question  of  Canadian  imports, 
I  believe  the  present  arrangements  have 
served  our  national  security  interests  well 
in  the  past.  These  arrangements  which 
give  us  the  advantage  of  overland  im- 
ports subject  to  informal  Oovemment  re- 
straints should  be  continued  in  the 
future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 30  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
able  Senator  trom  Wyoming  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  an  addltl<mal  5  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  oil  prices,  I 
am  sure  we  would  agree  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  U.S.  consumer  should  be  pro- 
tected. As  I  have  stated,  our  national 
security  can  only  be  purchased  at  a  price. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  point  out  that, 
besides  contributing  to  national  security, 
the  domestic  oil  industry  already  has  an 
enviable  record  in  combating  infiation. 
While  the  overall  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
by  25.8  percent  since  1959  when  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program  was 
adopted,  the  retail  prices  of  gasoline  and 
home  heating  oil  have  increased  only 
12.6  and  16.5  percent,  respectively.  The 
consumer  has  constantly  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  new  technblogy  and  economies 
of  scale  that  have  enabled  the  oil  indus- 
try to  provide  an  improving  product 
while  maintaining  prices  that  have  actu- 
ally decreased  in  the  past  decade  in 
terms  of  constant  dollars. 

And  again  I  might  ask.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
favors  the  use  of  imported  oil  as  a  means 
of  forcing  a  price  reduction  in  oil  prod- 
ucts, would  he  also  favor  massive  imports 
of  any  commodity  or  product — textiles, 
steel,  dairy  products,  shoes,  automobiles, 
electronics — so  long  as  lower  consumer 
prices  resulted? 

TABLE  2.-U.S.  BULK  PRODUCT  PRICE  HISTORY 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
a  history  of  U.S.  crude  oil  prices  since 
1957,  a  table  showing  a  history  of  U.S. 
bulk  product  prices  since  1957,  a  table 
showing  a  history  of  US.  consumer  prices 
since  1957,  and  a  table  entitled  "History 
of  Dealer  Margins,"  beginning  with  the 
year  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  I.— U.S.  CRUDE  OIL   PRICE  HISTORY 


Crude  oH 


Wholesale 


price  >  dollars       price  index - 
per  barrel  (1K7-59  =  100) 


(1957)  

(3  09) 

1958           

3.01 

1959                     

2.90 

Average  1958-59........ 

1960 

2.955 
2.88 

1961       

2.89 

1962           

2.90 

1963 

2.89 

1964  

2.88 

1965                  

2.86 

1966                    

2.88 

1967        

2.92 

1968           

2.94 

1969                  

3.06 

Increase:  1969  over  1958-69 
average  (percent) 

3.6 

(99.2) 
99.5 
101.3 
100.4 
101.3 
100.8 
100.8 
100.7 
101.2 
102.5 
104.7 
106.3 
109.0 
112.7 

12.3 


<  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  annual  weighted  average  price  at  the 
wellhead.  .  .  _         _,. .     ,    . 

'  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Industrial  Commodities  Index. 


Wholesale  product  prices,  cents  per  gallon 


Regular 
gasaline 


Kerosene 


Distillates 


Wholesale 

Residual       price  lnde>> 
fuel  oil  (1957-59=100) 


(1957). 
1958... 

1959. 


I960.. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965.. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


Average  1958-59.. 


tnciMsa:  1969  e««r  1958-59  average  (percent) — 


(12.34) 
11.74 
11.64 
11.69 
11.61 
11.62 
11.52 
1L35 
11.27 
11.52 
11.59 
11.84 
11.55 
11.80 
.9 


(11.54) 

(10.  B) 

<^i5> 

10.96 

9.39 

4.82 

11.26 

9.31 

4.79 

11.11 

9i3S 

4.805 

11.17 

8.79 

4.88 

11.49 

9.10 

4.85 

11.42 

9.11 

4.78 

11.51 

9.18 

4.61 

10.93 

8.65 

4.50 

11.28 

9.04 

4.81 

11.49 

9.09 

4.73 

11.96 

9.71 

4.53 

12.03 

9.84 

4.30 

11.98 

10.06 

4.20 

7.8 

7.6 

-l^6 

(99.2) 
99.5 
101.3 
100.4 
101.3 
100.8 

loas 

100.7 
101.2 
102.5 
104.7 
106.3  ' 
109.0 
112.7 
12.3 


I  Annual  avenges  of  Piatt's  Price  Service  quotations  at  refineries  and  terminals. 
>  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Industrial  Commodities  Index. 

TABLE  4.-HIST0RY  OF  DEALER  MARGINS 


Regular  gMeUne,  caats  per  gallon 

Station 

Price  to        Price  le          dealer 

dealer  C)  consumer(>)         margin 

Distillates,  cents  per  gallon 

Consumer 
Price 

Price  to        Price  to 
ret8ller(3)consum«r(0 

ReUiler 
Riargio 

index  (-■) 
(1957-59 

100) 

1958_ 

1959 

AMfsn  199v~o9.. ....>.-.. 

I960™ _ 

1961 

1962 

16.22 

16.09 

16. 155 

1&08 

15.80 

15.45 

15.22 

14.82 

15.38 

15.83 

16.31 

l&Sl 

17.11 

21.47 

21.18 

21.325 

2a  99 

2a  53 

20.36 

2a  11 

19.98 

2a  70 

21.57 

22.55 

22.93 

23.85 

5.25 
5.09 
Si  17 
4.91 
4.73 
4.91 
4.89 
5.16 
5.32 
5l74 
6.24 
6.42 
&74. 

ia7 

ia9 

ia8 
las 
ia8 
ia7 
ia4 

9.9 

ia2 
ia4 
ia9 

11.2 

14.4 
14.9 
14.65 
14.4 
15.2 
15.3 
15.3 
15.1 
15.4 
15.6 
16.0 
16i4 

3.7 
4.0 
3.85 
3.9 
4.4 
4.6 
4.9 
5.2 
5.2 
5l2 
5.1 
5.2 

100.7 
101.5 
101.1 
103.1 
104.2 

ia&4 

1963 .—.-.. 

1964 .^.... 

1965 , 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Increase: 

106.7 
108.1 

ioa.9 

113.1 
116.3 
121.2 
127.7 

.4 

L75 

1.35... 

196Som  1958-59 

Martin  incmast.  ptrctnt  of  total 
consumer  irtcrease: 

1Q£fl  nwAr  1Q<«A-'M 

.955 

21525 

L57  . 

77  ^ 

62    . 

'  Annual  average  of  Piatt's  price  service  quotations  of  dealer  tank  wagon  prices  for  50  to  55  cities. 

>  Annual  average  of  Piatt's  price  service  quotations  of  service  stotion  prices,  except  excise  taxes,  f»r  50-55  eitiei. 

•  Fuel  oi  aid  od  heat  annual  averages  of  tank  car  price  quotations  to  retailers. 

•  Fuel  oil  and  oil  heat  annual  averages  of  tank  wagon  price  quotations  to  consumers,  except  taxes. 

•  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics,  Consumer  Price  Index. 
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CMumff  pricts. 

Cwtsumtr 

ctnts  ptf  lillon 

p>iM 

iiMtaii 

RMular 

<"""^ 

IMlllMl 

DntilUlM  > 

=  100) 

(ISiT)    

(nil) 

(15  99) 

(9«.0) 

194« 

?l« 
71.  !■ 

15.07 
15.79 

100  7 

1959     

101  5 

A.eiiit  1961  » 

71.  375 

15.  19 

101  1 

I960 

70.99 

15.07 

103.1 

1961 

70.  S3 

15.62 

104  7 

196?     . 

70.  3( 

15  67 

105  4 

1963 

70.11 

15.97 

106  7 

1964 

19.  9« 

15.71 

109.1 

196i 

70.  70 

16. 0« 

109  9 

1966   . 

71.  57 

16.43 

113.1 

196'     

77  SS 
72. 93 

16.91 
17  41 
17.11 

116.3 

1968  ...i 

171.7 

1969 

2315 

177  7 

Incrus*   1969  over 

\V*  S9  avertit 

(pcft«ii() 

119 

17.3 

2«.3 

<  AnnujI   ]«eia|ts  o(   Pittt's  Pfice  Sti>c«  ^uoUlions  o( 
tCfvKC  sUlion  prKCS.  ei  Uies  in  bO  bS  Cilies 

Bureau  ot  Libor  Statistics  dealer  piice  to  consumers,  m- 
cludinf  sales  taies.  in  21  cilwi. 

•  Bureau  ol  LalMr  Statistics. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  knows.  I  made  comments 
yesterday  about  a  bill  I  have  introduced 
pertaining  to  the  oil  Import  situation, 
and  I  again  join  the  Senator  in  his  ef- 
forts to  highlight  the  problem. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  is  aware  that 
the  President  is  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. I  believe  at  about  11 :30  a.m.  today, 
concerning  his  request  to  the  current 
task  force  on  oil  impxsrts.  It  Is  my  xinder- 
standing  that  the  President  will  an- 
nounce that  the  matter  will  be  subject 
to  further  scrutiny  from  the  point  of 
view,  particularly,  of  national  security. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  extent  that  I  have  read  the 
news  release,  that  the  President  will  be 
making  some  observations.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  from  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  he  likewise  will  recommend  further 
acrutiny.  I  think  we  have  heard  largely 
from  the  wrong  people  up  to  date.  We 
have  heard  only  from  those  who  seek 
to  fbid  fault  with  a  great  industry  that 
has  served  this  country  very  well  and  has 
assured  our  national  security,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  hear  both  sides  of  that  story. 
So  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  Senators 
statement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his 
very  knowledgeable  and  well-informed 
presentation.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  always  been  a  great  champion 
of  the  preservation  of  one  of  our  most 
important  domestic  industries — indeed, 
it  could  be  said  to  be  the  most  important, 
because  a  supply  of  energy  is  of  vital 
importance  to  every  endeavor  in  the 
United  States,  industrial  or  otherwise. 

So  I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and 
again  offer  my  commendation  to  him. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
(;rateful  indeed  to  my  two  distinguished 
friends,  who  represent  the  largest  and 
the  next  to  the  largest  SUtes.  I  shall 
not  try  to  resolve  that  controversy  at 


this  moment ;  I  will  say.  however,  that  if 
Wyoming  were  flattened  out.  we  think 
we  might  have  a  much  larger  State,  also. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  inform  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  that  when  the  ice 
melts  from  Alaska.  Texas  will  still  be  the 
largest  State. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 
I  pay  my  respects  to  them  for  the  great 
job  they  have  done  in  bringing  into  an 
accurate  and  more  nearly  objective  focus 
a  problem  that  is  of  such  great  concern 
and  moment  to  all  of  the  more  than  200 
million  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
further  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  ILtencd  to  the 
Senator's  comments  concerning  the  New 
England  situation,  and  I  would  urge  him 
to  examine  the  suggestion  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  I  have  made 
concerning  alleviating  the  immediate 
problems  m  the  New  EIngland  area,  with 
the  hope  that  if  those  immediate  prob- 
lems could  be  met  under  the  existing  oil 
import  quota  program,  they  would  ap- 
preciate the  viewpoint  of  those  of  us 
who  support  them  In  their  desire  to  pro- 
tect their  industries,  such  as  the  shoe 
industry  and  the  other  New  England 
industries,  from  the  ravaging  elTects  of 
very  cheap  foreign  imports  dumped  into 
this  country:  and  they  perhaps  could 
see  that  the  effect  of  what  they  suggest, 
to  emasculate  the  oil  import  program, 
would  be  even  worse  in  the  31  oil-pro- 
ducing States,  where  it  would  destroy 
the  whole  program,  just  in  the  attempt 
to  meet  their  immediate  needs. 

I  think  we  have  another  suggestion 
that  could  meet  their  immediate  needs, 
if  they  would  just  listen  to  us  as  we 
try  to  preserve  the  protection  the  oil 
industry  has  had.  which  really  led.  as 
I  have  stated,  to  the  development  of  the 
oil  Industry  in  my  State. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


THE  US.  COMMITMENT  TO  NATO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  a  tough  reassessment  of 
the  US.  commitment  to  NATO— both 
the  level  of  that  commitment  and  the 
costs  associated  with  that  commitment. 

Today,  25  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  1.2  million  American  troops  are 
overseas— 310.000.  or  more  than  25  per- 
cent, are  In  Europe.  Of  the  troops  in 
Europe,  about  220,000  are  In  West  Ger- 
many. Along  with  our  troops  In  Europe 
are  235,000  dependents  and  14.000  U.S. 
civilian  employees— a  total  of  569.000 
Americans  in  Western  Europe.  This  rep- 
resents a  larger  U.S.  military  presence 
than  the  United  States  currently  has 
in  Vietnam  where  an  actual  war  is  going 
on. 

To  support  this  military  presence  In 
Europe,  a  tremendous  drain  is  placed 
on  the  US.  budget.  It  costs  $14  bUUon 
annually  to  support  our  troops  in  NATO. 
In  addition,  associated  with  the  military 


commitment,  is  a  $1.5  billion  balance-of- 
payments  deficit — a  $1  billion  deficit  in 
Germany  alone.  The  United  States  can 
no  longer  afford  this  commitment  of 
men  and  money,  considering  our  press- 
ing domestic  needs. 

The  Eisenhower  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  had 
this  to  say  about  nation  building  at 
home: 

When  in  man's  long  history  other  great 
civilizations  fell.  It  was  less  often  from 
external  assault  than  from  Internal  decay. 
Our  own  civilization  has  shown  a  remark- 
able capacity  for  responding  to  crises  and 
lor  emerging  to  higher  pinnacles  of  power 
and  achievement.  But  our  most  serious  chal- 
lenges to  date  have  been  external — the  kind 
this  strong  and  resourceful  country  could 
unite  against.  While  serious  external  dangers 
remain,  the  graver  threats  today  are  internal: 
haphazard  urbanization,  racial  discrimina- 
tion, disfiguring  of  the  environment,  un- 
precedented interdependence,  the  dislocation 
of  human  Identity  and  motivation  created 
by  an  affluent  society — all  resulting  In  a 
rLsing  tide  of  individual  and  group  violence. 

The  greatness  and  durability  of  most  civil- 
Izations  has  been  Anally  determined  by  how 
they  have  responded  to  these  challenges 
from  within.  Ours  will  be  no  exception. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  reported  to 
the  Senate  that  we  have  reached  a  food 
crisis  In  many  urban  areas.  Including 
the  city  of  Chicago.  We  simply  have  in- 
adequate sources  of  food  in  major  cities — 
Chicago  not  excepted — to  feed  mal- 
nourished and  hungry  children.  I  men- 
tioned that  a  doctor  had  brought  six 
children  to  T,y  office.  T^ey  were  mal- 
nourished and  hungry — and  there  was 
no  public  source  available  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  obtain  f<x)d  for  them. 

I  report  today  to  the  Senate  that  we 
have  a  crisis  In  caring  for  the  ill  In 
Chicago.  As  of  yesterday.  Cook  County 
Hospital,  the  largest  in  the  world,  has 
notified  all  poor  people  in  Chicago. 
•Don't  come  to  Cook  County  Hospital 
unless  you  are  on  your  death  bed  or 
have  a  critical  emergency."  For  years 
now.  Ill  people  have  gone  to  Cook  County 
Hospital,  taken  several  hours  to  get  there, 
taken  off  from  work,  which  they  can  ill 
afford,  stood  In  lines  and  waited,  some- 
times for  half  a  day.  and  three  out  of 
four  have  always  been  turned  down  be- 
cause they  are  not  bed  cases.  Today  there 
are  not  even  beds  for  those  who  really 
need  help. 

Today  we  have  a  crisis,  and  certainly 
tomorrow  we  will  have  an  increasing 
crisis.  In  environmental  control;  one 
crisis  after  another  aiises.  Yet,  we  are 
spending  today  $14  billion  in  our  budget 
to  support  U.S.  troop  forces  in  Europe. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Europeans 
to  do  more  in  their  own  defense.  I  foresee 
a  grave  threat  to  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  NATO  unless  the  whole  structiu-e  of 
NATO  is  reassessed  and  Europeans  make 
a  greater  commitment  to  their  own  com- 
mon defense. 

President  Nixon  fully  realizes  the  need 
to  reassess  the  U.S.  role  in  world  affairs. 
Including  Europe.  He  spoke  eloquently  on 
this  subject  in  his  sUte  of  the  Union 
message  on  January  22.  In  commenting 
on  foreign  policy,  the  President  said: 

Today,  let  me  describe  the  directions  of 
our  new  policies. 

We  have  bued  our  policies  on  an  evalua- 
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tlon  of  the  world  aa  It  is.  rather  than  as  It 
was  twenty-flve  years  ago  at  the  end  of 
World  War  U.  Many  of  the  policies  which 
were  necessary  and  right  then  are  obsolete 

todftV 

Then,  because  of  America's  overwhelming 
military  and  economic  strength,  the  weak- 
ness of  other  major  free  world  powers  and 
the  inability  of  scores  of  newly  independent 
nations  to  defend— let  alone  govern— them- 
selves America  had  to  assume  the  major 
burden  for   the  defense  of  freedom  In  the 

*  In  two  wars,  first  In  Korea  and  then  In 
Vietnam,  we  fumlshMl  most  of  the  money, 
most  of  the  arms  and  most  of  the  men  to 
help  others  defend  their  freedom. 

Today  the  great  industrial  nations  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  Japan,  have  regained 
their  economic  strength,  and  the  nations  ol 
Latin  America— and  many  of  the  nations 
that  acquired  their  freedom  from  colonial- 
ism after  World  War  H  In  Asia  and  Africa- 
have  a  new  sense  of  pride  and  dignity,  and 
a  determination  to  assume  the  responslbiUty 
lor  their  own  defense. 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  I  an- 
nounced at  Guam. 

The  President  further  said: 

Neither  the  defense  nor  the  development 
of  other  nations  can  be  exclusively  or  pri- 
marily an  American  undertaking; 

The  naUons  of  each  part  of  the  world 
should  assume  the  primary  responsiblUty  for 
theU  own  well-being;  and  they  themselves 
should  determine  the  terms  of  that  well- 
being. 

To  Insist  that  other  nations  play  a  role  Is 
not  a  retreat  from  responsibility,  but  a  shar- 
ing of  responsibility. 

We  shall  be  faithful  to  our  treaty  commit- 
ments, but  we  shall  reduce  our  Involvement 
and  our  presence  In  other  nations'  affairs. 


States  continues  to  spend  $14  biUion  an- 
nually to  protect  Europe. 

In  the  p«ist  attempts  have  been  made 
to  alleviate  the  balance-of-payments 
drain  of  NATO  by  oSset  arrangements. 
In  the  early  1960's  these  offset  arrange- 
ments took  the  form  of  military  pur- 
clmses  by  European  countries  in  the 
U-iited  States.  In  recent  years  however 
these  purchases  have  declined  as  Euro- 
pean armies  equipped  themselves.  Thus, 
beginning  in  1967,  Germany  started  off- 
setting part  of  the  US.  balance-of-pay- 
ments cost  in  Germany  through  the  use 
of  loanc  to  the  UJS.  Treasury^  But  a  loan 


The  President  clearly  states  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  must  assume  pri- 
mary responsibUity  for  their  own  weU- 
being  and  that  the  United  States  will 
reduce  its  involvement  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations. 

In  his  state  of  the  world  message  to 
Congress  just  this  week,  the  President 
called  for  a  readjustment  in  the  balance 
of  "buidens  and  responsibilities"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  NATO 
alUes. 

Vice  President  Acnkw  has  also  stated 
that  the  Guam  doctrine  should  be  ap- 
pUed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  just 

N<)  one  is  saying  that  the  United  States 
should  not  fulfill  its  treaty  commitments. 
The  Piesident  has  made  that  clear.  What 
he  is  saying  is  that  the  United  Stat«s  has 
been  doing  a  disproportionate  share  of 
NATO's  job  and  that  our  allies  should  do 
more.  This  position  was  reiterated  this 
week  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ken- 
nedy. Director  of  the  Budget  Mayo,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Arthur  Burns  in  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  United  SUtes  can  literally  no 
longer  afford  to  do  as  much  as  it  has  been 
doing.  There  are  serious  problems  in  this 
country  which  will  take  a  massive  com- 
mitment of  national  resources  to  correct. 
But  just  last  month,  because  of  inflation 
and  budget  strain,  the  President  had  to 
veto  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  as  he 
felt — desirable  as  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
v(-ere — that  the  budget  could  not  afford 
the  extra  $1.2  billion  level  of  spending 
caUed  for  in  the  bill.  Yet,  the  United 


in  no  sense  can  be  considered  a  true 
offset.  Loans  have  to  be  repaid— and  in 
the  case  of  these  offset  loans— with 
interest.  Payment  of  interest  to  Ger- 
many means  to  many  Americans  that  the 
United  States  is  paying  Germany  money 
for  the  privilege  of  defending  Germany. 
The  current  offset  arrangement  with 
West  Germany  is  totally  unsatisfactory. 
Current  financial  arrangements  run 
through  June  30.  1971,  and  call  for  an 
offset  of  $1.52  billion— equivalent  to  80 
percent  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
costs  in  Germany.  Sixty-one  percent  of 
the  offset  wUl  be  in  the  form  of  purchases 
in  the  United  States— $925  million.  Thus, 
of  total  UJ5.  balance-of-payments  loss  m 
Germany,  only  48.8  percent  is  in  the  fonn 
of  purchases— 61  percent  of  an  offset  of 

80  percent.  -    ..  ,    . 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  offset  is  in 
the  form  of  other  financial  transac- 
tions—$595  million.  The  largest  single 
item  is  a  German  loan  to  the  TJS.  Treas- 
ury of  $250  million  on  which  the  United 
States  pays  interest^lO  year  maturity, 
3 '2-percent  interest. 

The  only  good  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  this  loan  Is  that  the  interest  rate 
is  lower  and  the  maturity  longer  than 
such  loans  negotiated  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration which  were  at  market  rates 
of  interest  and  AV2  year  maturity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ^,  ^  .    ^  ,^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  asK, 
most  respectfully,  what  is  good  about  a 
loan  or  an  extended  period  of  time  at 
a  reduced  rate  of  Interest,  when  In  the 
long  run  this  Government  has  to  pay 
(3ermany  for  maintaining  its  troops  on 
German  soil?  ^^  . 

I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
unusual  arrangements— and  I  am  speak- 
ing conservatively— I  have  ever  heard  of, 
in  considering  this  as  an  offset  balance 
for  compensation  for  American  troops 
and  dependents  stationed  in  West  Ger- 
many and  Europe.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 600,000  servicemen  and  depend- 
ents there. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  to  leave  the 
Chamber  for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  has  been  in  Germany 
recently  and  who  has  shown  an  added 
interest  in  this  subject  so  far  as  NATO 
is  concerned  and  our  participation  in  it: 
Just  what  does  it  cost  this  Government 
every  year  to  maintain  600,000  troops  and 
dependents  in  Western  Europe? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  has  asked  a  question  which  is 


dififtcult  to  determine  because  the  ques- 
tion turns  upon  what  proportion  of  the 
Defense  Establishment  in  Washington 
should  be  charged  to  the  NATO  defense. 
However,  the  best  figure  I  can  get,  one 
which  I  have  enunciated  publicly  a  num- 
ber of  times,  without  correction  by  the 
State  Department,  Department  of  De- 
fense, White  House,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  anyone  in  Europe,  is  $14  bil- 
lion to  $15  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  year? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  number  of  people  we 

support  in  Europe  is  569,000 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  year? 
Mr.  PERCY.  A  year.  Yes,  it  costs  that 
much  each  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  $15  billion  a  year? 
Mr.  PERCY.  $14  billion  to  $15  billion 
a  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  costs  the  Umted 
States  that  much? 

Mr.  PERCTY.  It  costs  the  United  States 
that  much  to  support  310,000  troops  and 
a  total  number  of  569,000  Americans,  in- 
cluding dependents — which  is  more 
Americans  than  we  have  in  the  defense 
of  Vietnam. 

We  can  put  it  in  no  other  terms  than 
to  say  that  these  Americans  are  hostages 
in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
the  credibility  of  oiur  deterrent,  should 
Europe  be  attacked. 

I  say  that  the  cost  to  this  (3overn- 
ment  is  absolutely  outrageous,  consider- 
ing the  prosperity  Europe  is  enjoying. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country,  as  they 
learn  about  this— and  they  are  not  now 
aware  of  it — it  is  our  job  to  inform  them 
publicly— will  also  be  outraged  at  the 
disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  we 
are  bearing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  when  he  says  that,  in 
effect,  the  United  States  is  being  held 
hostage  so  that  we  would  be  sure  to  honor 
our  NATO  commitments  in  case  of  a 
showdown. 

I  would  think  that  if  we  had  just  one 
regimental  combat  team  in  Berlin,  that 
would  be  an  earnest  to  indicate  that 
when  we  signed  up  with  the  North 
AUantic  Treaty  Organization  and  that 
we  intended  to  fulfill  our  commitments 
in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words.  I  am  not 
advocating  at  this  time  that  we  should 
reduce  our  commitments  down  to  a  regi- 
mental combat  team  in  Berlin,  but  it  is 
my  belief  that  many  eminent  military 
authorities  in  the  past— General  Eisen- 
hower, later  Presidtnt  Eisenhower, 
among  them— thought  that  we  were  t<M) 
heavUy  committed,  too  overly  committed, 
in  stationing  so  much  manpower  in 
Germany  and  Western  Europe. 

While  I  caimot  recall  his  exact  words. 
I  am  positive  in  my  mind  that  President 
Eisenhower,  years  ago,  stated  that  there 
could  be  a  diminution  of  United  States 
forces  in  Germany  without  any  loss  in 
the  strength  of  the  North  AUantic  Treaty 
Organization. 
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Mr.  President,  to  me.  It  Is  odd  that  the 
only  two  countries  which  have  fulfilled 
their  commitments  to  NATO  are  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Canada  is  now  showing  some  common- 
sense,  under  Prime  Minister  Pierre  El- 
liott Trudeau.  and  they  are  going  to  re- 
duce their  forces  by  60  percent. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  follow  the 
lead  of  Canada  and  reduce  our  forces 
substantially,  in  hne  with  the  resolution 
which  now  has  a  majority  of  Senators 
cosponsoring  it.  seeking  to  sive  the  Pres- 
ident, or  at  least  to  bring  to  his  atten- 
tion, the  need  for  a  drastic  change. 

But  of  all  the  countries  in  NATO,  only 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  met 
their  commitments  fully,  completely, 
down  through  the  years. 

Mr.  President.  Britain  has  done  away 
entirely  with  conscription.  In  the  Low- 
Count  ries  and  Denmark  they  have  re- 
duced the  conscription  period.  But  in  this 
country  we  have  a  2-year  draft  policy. 
We  make  our  commitments  both  in  men 
and  money  through  NATO. 

I  believe  that  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
It  is  time  that  this  Nation  changed  its 
policy,  recognizing  that  Europe  is  now 
fully  rehabilitated  and  reconstructed  and 
is  quite  capable  of  undertaking  a  greater 
share  of  its  own  defense,  both  in  man- 
power and  in  cost,  and  that  we  should 
change  with  the  times. 

The  old  French  saying.  "The  more 
things  change  the  more  they  remain  the 
same."  just  is  not  true  in  this  age  in 
which  we  live. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  shifts  in 
policy  so  far  announced  and  put  into  ac- 
tion by  President  Nixon.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Nixon  doctrine,  which  many 
thought  applied  only  to  Asia,  now  applies 
to  the  whole  world.  I  hope  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  there  will  be 
a  substantial  withdrawal  of  troops  and 
dependents  from  Europe  and  that  we  will 
get  away  from  this  vested  policy  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago — this  outmoded 
and  invalid  policy— and  that  we  will  rec- 
ognize that  we  are.  Indeed,  considered — 
as  the  Senator  says — as  hostages  held 
for  the  security  of  some  other  country. 
I  firmly  believe  in  NATO.  But.  not  to 
the  extent  of  600.000  men  and  depend- 
ents, and  not  to  the  extent  of  $14  billion 
to  $15  billion  a  year. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pointed 
out  in  his  opening  remarks,  we  have 
problems  here  at  home  for  which  that 
money  could  be  spent  more  legitimately, 
more  wisely,  and  more  constructively. 
Perhaps,  with  some  of  that  money  and 
with  what  is  being  made  available  from 
a  reduction  of  operations  in  Vietnam,  we 
can  face  up  to  the  problems  at  home  of 
crime,  corruption,  drugs,  pollution,  the 
disfigurement  of  our  environment,  the 
ghettos,  the  health  of  our  people— all  of 
the  things  which  have  not  yet  been  done. 
We  are  not  going  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  security  that  many  people  think  we 
have,  just  by  spending  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  stationing  troops  over- 
seas, or  In  building  missiles  if.  at  the 
same  time,  we  allow  our  domestic  diffi- 
culties to  go  to  pot. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  priorities,  one  over 
the  other.  It  is  a  case  of  balance  between 


the  security  of  this  Nation  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  secuiity  of  its  people  in- 
ternally and  domestically  on  the  other. 

I  have  taken  too  much  time.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  comments,  just  as  I  have  welcomed 
the  resolution  in  the  Senate  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator,  which  has 
been  so  immen.sely  helpful  to  mc  as  I 
have  waged  what  has  so  many  limes 
seemed  to  be  a  lonely  l>attle. 

When  I  go  to  Europe,  it  is  always  nice 
to  be  able  to  talk  about  our  traditional 
ties  and  friendships,  and  all  the  things 
we  have  in  common.  But  now.  every 
single  trip  I  have  taken  there.  I  have 
gone  over  simply  reiterating  that  times 
have  changed,  that  we  cannot  live  as  we 
have  in  the  past. 

It  is  unfair  and  ludicrous,  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans do  not  pick  up  a  greater  share 
of  the  cost  of  their  own  defense.  There 
has  been  no  greater  weapon  that  has 
helped  me  in  these  negotiations  than  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  have  not  tried  to  get  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  exactly  how  many  troops  are 
required  or  needed.  As  I  will  comment 
later  in  my  remarks,  I  think  the  best 
approach  for  me  to  take  Is  merely  to 
start  a  drive  forward,  to  have  an  objec- 
tive and  a  goal  towards  which  we  can 
work— an  immediate  goal.  I  would  say. 
that  we  should  take  on  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  should 
now  consider  reducing  our  NATO  ex- 
penses by  $2  billion.  The  resolution  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  has 
never  encompassed  a  precipitous,  over- 
night, or  any  kind  of  sudden  dangerous 
withdrawal.  He  has  l>een  very  cautious 
and  very  careful  In  the  way  he  has  Intro- 
duced the  resolution.  But  I  believe  that 
$2  billion  is  not  too  large  a  reduction  to 
expect  out  of  a  $14  billion  figure.  We 
have  ourselves  in  Congress  reduced  the 
budget  for  our  space  program  from  $6 
billion  down  to  $3.6  billion.  And  we  have 
done  that  over  a  period  of  a  few  years.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  draw  our  expenses 
down  for  NATO.  It  can  be  done  by  some 
troop  withdrawals  or  by  Germany  and 
other  countries  picking  up  Immediately 
some  of  the  experises  we  are  now  bear- 
ing, such  as  payments  to  German  na- 
tionals. 

We  are  paying  70.000  of  them  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  collars.  This  Is  not 
hiring  mercenary  troops.  This  is  to  pay 
German  citizens  for  providing  services  to 
the  NATO  forces.  Germany  should  pick 
up  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  buildings 
constructed  in  Germany.  We  are  spend- 
ing money  for  those  buildings  which  will 
sUy  there.  We  should  be  paid  for  them. 
Certainly  we  should  not  pay  taxes  to  the 
German  Government.  We  do  not  pay 
taxes  to  our  own  States  and  communi- 
ties where  we  have  troops.  We  are  paying 
millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  to  the  Ger- 
man Government. 

We  certainly  should  not  be  paying  for 
the  cost  of  transporting  our  troops 
around  Germany  when  the  transporta- 
tion means  are  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. We  should  not  be  paying  for  power. 


because  the  power  companies  are  owned 
by  the  Government. 

Germany  is  benefiting  so  much  in  an 
overall  sense  from  the  offset  loans  that 
the  Senator  mentioned.  I  did  not  want  in 
any  way  to  imply  that  these  loans  were 
good.  I  consider  that  it  is  a  phony  delay 
of  the  real  costs  we  will  have  to  pay. 

I  was  vei-y  delighted  to  note  that  Chair- 
man Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Etevid 
Kemiedy.  and  Robert  Mayo,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  all  abso- 
lutely agreed  that  the  loans  are  wrong, 
that  they  should  not  have  been  made. 

They  are  not  a  real  offset.  The  loans 
simply  delay  the  agony  and  fracture  our 
relationship  when  they  are  called,  with 
no  advance  notice  to  us.  The  Bundes- 
bank said,  "We  need  the  money.  We  want 
the  money  back."  A  half  billion  dollars  of 
the  loans  have  been  called,  and  there  is 
an  indication  that  Germany  will  call  the 
t>alance.  This  is  a  phony  arrangement 
from  the  negotiations  of  the  past 
administration. 

But,  further,  even  the  previous  loans 
are  changed  further  due  to  the  German 
revaluation  of  the  mark.  We  do  not  have 
to  pay  back  $500  million.  We  have  to 
pay  back  $545  million.  And  because  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  offset  arrangement 
for  revaluation,  we  have  to  pay  9.3  per- 
cent more  in  repaying  these  loans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  emphasized  the  point 
that  the  Bundesbank  called  those  loans 
in.  so  to  speak,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  agreement  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  and  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment. But  I  hesitate  to  use  an  adjective 
which  would  describe  my  real  feelings 
about  this  being  an  offset  payment  or  a 
way  of  taking  care  of  our  needs,  because 
it  Is  true  that  all  the  Germans  are  doing 
is  buying  our  bonds  on  which  we  pay  in- 
terest. And  at  the  end  of  a  certain  pe- 
riod under  the  agreement,  we  pay  them 
the  interest  and  the  principal.  But  what 
the  Bundesbank  has  done  Is  to  come  in 
ahead  of  time  to  cash  their  bonds  in 
because  they  need  the  money,  they  say. 
But  financially  speaking  they  are  in 
far  better  shape  than  we  are.  And  all  we 
have  to  do.  unless  things  have  changed 
drastically  in  the  past  2  or  3  months,  is 
to  compare  the  mark  and  the  dollar.  And 
how  much  of  a  debt  does  the  German 
Government  have?  Very  little,  I  am  sure. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Nothing  compared  to 
ours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  country  has  a 
debt  that  would  compare  to  ours.  But 
these  countries  have  been  rehabilitated. 
And  they  have  had  to  do  it  themselves, 
and  I  honor  them  for  It.  They  started 
from  scratch,  whereas  our  debt  has  been 
accumulating  decade  after  decade  and 
we  have  carried  it.  They  are  economi- 
cally better  off. 

And  If  one  raises  the  question  about 
withdrawing  a  certain  number  of  U.8. 
troops  and  dependents,  even  gradually, 
it  seems  that  the  German  officials  of 
West  Germany  seem  to  think  the  roof 
is  going  to  fall  in.  But  if  this  question  of 
a  resolution  was  not  pending  and  being 
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given  some  publicity  and  attenUon,  they 
would  take  the  very  opposite  tack  from 
what  they  are  doing  now.  They  would 
say  they  are  getting  along  well  with  the 
rest  of  Eastern  Europe,  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  with  China,  because  they 
have  gone  that  far  away  to  buUd  a  roll- 
ing miU  in  China.  They  have  changed 
their  thoughts  with  the  times  and  the 
circumstances. 

I  have  received  a  lot  of  criticism  from 
time  to  time  because  of  the  resolution 
which  I  Introduced.  Every  time  I  have 
been  told  it  is  the  wrong  time.  Well,  I 
think  it  is  the  right  time,  and  I  hope  that 
if  something  is  not  done  voluntarUy  by 
this  administration  in  accord  with  the 
West  German  Government,   in   accord 
with  the  members  of  NATO  then  I  think 
it  is  up  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  its  views  known  and  to 
do  something  about  this  great  cost,  this 
outflow  of  capital,  this  deficit  in  pay- 
ments, and  to  face  up  to  a  policy  which 
was  good  25  years  ago,  was  needed  25 
years  ago,  was  valid  25  years  ago,  but 
which  has  outlived  its  usefulness  in  its 
present  form  and  has  persisted  past  its 
time  without  adequate  adjustments. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  comments.  I 
would  like  to  repeat  a  quotation  from  the 
Eisenhower  Commission  on  The  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence.  I  read  one 
short  sentence: 

When  In  man's  long  history,  other  great 
civilizations  fell.  It  was  less  often  from  ex- 
ternal assault  than  from  Internal  decay. 


I  simply  ask  the  question,  how  can  this 
Nation  stand  up  as  a  credible  leader  of 
the  world?  I  have  been  in  Europe  when 
Europeans  are  watching  on  television 
American  cities  burning  from  riots  and 
disorders. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
rot  and  decay  in  the  tu-ban  centers  of  this 
country.  In  a  few  years,  80  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  coimtry  will  live  in  the 
urban  centers. 

I  think  we  have  a  crisis.  I  think  we  face 
emergency  conditions. 

I  want  to  be  as  specific  as  I  can  to 
show  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago — which 
I  know  very  well — how  that  city  \z  failing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  are  bitter  and 
frustrated  and  feel  that  the  promise  of 
the  American  dream  is  not  for  them. 

How  can  we  then  continue  to  say  that 
we  have  to  have  all  of  these  armaments 
and  all  of  the  armies,  that  we  have  to 
provide  billions  of  dollars  for  defense, 
that  we  have  to  have  41  nuclear  sub- 
marines under  the  seas,  hundreds  of 
bombers,  thousands  of  missiles,  and  then 
start  to  build  new  weapons  on  top  of  that, 
such  as  the  ABM,  which  might  run  any- 
where from  $6  billion  or  $7  billion  to  $50 
billion,  and  once  again  get  us  committed 
to  continue  on  the  mad  nuclear  arms 
race  in  which  the  world  is  engaged. 

I  turn  to  problems  Inside  the  country, 
when  I  say  that  we  caimot  afford  our 
NATO  expenses.  I  am  very  glad  that  this 
is  an  entirely  bipartisan  approach,  and 
that  many  of  us  feel  very  deeply  and 
strongly  about  this  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  the  majority  leader  that  in  the  con- 
ference I  attended  in  Germany,  where 
we  had  distinguished  Americans,  such 
as  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball,  and  John  McCloy,  former 
Ambassador  George  McGhee.  and  men 
of  that  caliber,  that  they  sat  through 
this  enUre  meeting  and  they  heard  time 
after  time,  when  I  put  the  question  to 
the  Germans,  and  all  three  German 
parties  were  also  represented,  "We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  afford  It.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  draw  down  our 
troops.  What  is  your  reaction?' 

The  Germans  thought  it  would  be  ca- 
lamitous. They  have  always  said  that 
the  United  St..tes  must  provide  the 
troops  and  forces.  It  would  be  dangerous 
If  the  United  States  did  not.  But  at  the 
end  of  that  meeting,  there  was  the 
conclusion  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  Germans  must  bear  more  of  the 
cost  of  that  burden.  I  think  they  are 
becoming  very  realistic  about  It. 

Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  details  of  the  loan 
agreements  which  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  mentioned. 

Recent  developments  show  the  utter 
falsity  of  these  loans  as  a  true  offset.  In 
January,  the  German  Federal  Bank- 
Bundesbank— cashed  In  $500  miUlon 
worth  of  offset  bonds  3  years  ahead  of 
time  These  bonds  were  cashed  and  the 
proceeds  put  Into  a  certificate  of  In- 
debtedness—a liquid  UablUty— with  the 
same  rate  of  Interest  as  the  old  notes. 
This  can  be  called  at  any  time.  There 
are  indications  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment also  wants  to  cash  In  the  re- 
maining $500  million  of  offset  bonds 
that  It  holds. 

I  am  not  at  all  unmindful  of  the  nne 
relationship  we  have  had  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  in  the  postwar 
years.  However,  I  find  this  action  of 
the  Bundesbank  Incredible.  At  a  time 
when  pressures  are  growing  In  this  very 
body  for  withdrawal  of  substantial  num- 
bers of  U.S.  troops  from  NATO.  Germany 
now  is  even  unwiUlng  to  loan  money  to 
help  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The 
German  Central  Bank  evidently  thinks 
that  the  American  taxpayer  wUl  con- 
tinue to  pay  and  pay  for  the  pnvUege  of 
having  American  troops  In  Europe. 

The  mere  fact  of  these  redemptions 
shows  that  the  current  offset  arrange- 
ment Is  imsatlsfactory.  But  this  Is  not 
the  whole  story.  Because  of  provisions 
written  Into  the  agreements  negotiated 
by  the  previous  administration,  the 
United  States  is  liable  for  paying  Ger- 
many not  $500  million,  but  $545  million 
due  to  the  9.3  percent  revaluation  of  the 
mark  last  October  by  Germany.  Thus  the 
American  taxpayer  gets  stuck  again. 

This  action  was  a  serious  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  part  of  Germany,  in  my  judg- 
ment. I  recognize  that  Germany  has 
some  economic  uncertainties  since  reval- 
uation, but  the  United  States  has  even 
worse  economic  problems,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  pointed  out. 
I  find  It  almost  Inconceivable  that  this 
action  was  taken  by  the  Bundesbank 
without  giving  any  thought  to  possible 
political  repercussions.  If  ever  proof  was 


needed  that  the  current  offset  arrange- 
ment does  not  work,  this  latest  action 
established  it. 

Since  1968  I  have  been  working  with 
the  NATO  North  Atlantic  Assembly  to 
devise  a  better  plan  to  handle  military 
expenditures  within  NATO.  I  commented 
at  length  on  this  work  within  the  As- 
sembly on  the  Senate  floor  on  October 
29,  1969.  To  stress  the  highlights  of  this 
work,  I  presented  a  plan  to  all  NATO  gov- 
ernments this  past  October  which  had 
been  worked  out  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  details  of  this 
plan  and  I  have  invited  aU  NATO  gov- 
ernments. In  writing,  to  submit  sugges- 
tions for  an  Improved  plan.  This  is  just 
the  best  plan  we  have  been  able  to  devel- 
op to  date.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  main  points  of  the  plan  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  main  points  of  the  plan  are  that  a 
clearinghouse  be  set  up  by  NATO  accurately 
to  Identify  the  balance-of-payments  gains  or 
losses  to  each  NATO  country  as  a  result  of  its 
commitment  to  the  common  defense,  and  to 
provide  the  structure  for  adjustment  of  the 
balance-of-payments   gains   or   losses;    that 
this  structure  be  set  up  and  commence  its 
work   by   July    1,   1970,  so  that  balance-of- 
payments  adjustments  can  automatically  be 
made  to  begin  on  July  1. 1971,  and  In  all  suc- 
ceeding years;  that  in  the  Interim  the  exist- 
ing bilateral  arrangements  between  various 
NATO  countries  be  continued  until  such  time 
as  the  new  adjustment  mechanism  takes  ef- 
fect;   furthermore,  that  in  computing  mili- 
tary balance-of-payments  gains  or  deficits  of 
member  countries,  included  shall  be  the  fuU 
costs  of  official  expenditures  for  goods  and 
services  within  the  host  cotmtry's  territory 
as  well  as  spending  by  personnel — other  than 
local   nationals — and   dependente   for    local 
goods  and  services  and  also  official  expendi- 
tures for  goods,  such  as  major  equipment,  for 
vise  outside  the  host  country's  territory;  that 
official  expenditures  for  goods  and  services 
within  the  host  country's  territory — Includ- 
ing the  pay  of  local  national  employees,  con- 
struction, contractual  services,  and  materials 
and  supplies  for  official  use  within  the  coun- 
try—shall be  paid  for  as  a  budget  expense  by 
the  host  country;  that  spending  by  person- 
nel and  dependents  for  local  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  official  expenditures  for  goods  for 
use  outside  the  host  country's  territory  shall 
be  paid  for  in  blocked  currency  for  noUitary 
procurement  or  other  purchases  that  clearly 
have  an  element  of  additlonality. 

This  plan  was  unanimously  approved  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Economic  Committee. 
For  the  first  time,  other  members  of  the 
NATO  Alliance  affirmed  the  principle  that 
they  must  help  support  U.S.  troops  in  Europe 
through  direct  budgetary  contributions  as 
weU  as  help  offset  the  balance  of  paymenU 
effects  of  OMi  commitment  in  Europe. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  NA'TO 
member  governments  are  now  compiling 
pertinent  data  and  Information  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  total  budget  and  balance- 
of-payments  costs  are  of  all  countries 
within  NATO.  Many  NATO  countries 
have  already  supplied  detailed  flgiu'es  on 
their  mUitary  costs  for  NATO  and  the  re- 
maining countries  liave  promised  their 
figures  soon.  It  Is  the  Assembly's  hope 
that  using  these  figures  a  plan  can  be 
devised  on  a  multilateral  basis  to  auto- 
matically  make   financial   adjustments 
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within  NATO.  Such  a  plan  should  be  set 
up  by  the  conclusion  of  existing  bilateral 
arrangements  l)etween  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Germany  on  June 
30.  1971. 

Last  month  as  I  previously  mentioned. 
I  attended  a  German -American  confer- 
ence of  legislators  and  other  prominent 
Americans  and  Germans  in  Bad  Godea- 
berg,  Germany.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  GuRNKY)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  were  also  pres- 
ent at  that  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  a  list 
of  both  German  and  American  repre- 
sentatives who  attended  the  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd,  as 
follow^s: 

VI   AMKWCAW-GMUIAW    CONF«r?»CB.    Jahwart 

22-35,  1970,  XM  Bad  Gooesbxeo 

AMBtlCAN    DCSGATIOIf 

Harry  B.  Anderson.  President.  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  International 
Ltd. 

Owajne  Andrea*.  Chairman.  First  Inter- 
oceanlc  Cooperation. 

George  BaU.  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State;  Partner,  Lehman  Bros. 

Pranda  U.  Bator,  former  Deputy  Special 
Aaalatant  for  National  Security  Aflairs  to 
President  Johnson;  Professor  ol  Political 
Economy,  Harvard  UnlTerslty. 

Robert  Bowie,  former  Counselor.  SUte  De- 
partment: Director.  Center  for  International 
Affairs,  Harvard  Cnlverslty. 

Ralph  Brown,  former  Political  Officer,  VS. 
Embassy,  Bonn;  Public  Relations.  Berlin. 

Richard  Cooper,  Professor  of  Monetary 
Policy,  Tale  University. 

John  Dlebold,  President.  The  Dlebold 
Group. 

WUUam  Dlebold,  Senior  Research  Fellow, 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Klaus  Dohrn,  Representative  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  Tlme-Ufe  In  Europe. 

R.  U.  Dorman,  Vice  President.  Bechtel  In- 
ternationale-Construction  Engineers. 

Christopher  Knmet,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, American  Council  on  Germany.  Inc. 

Philip  Geyelln.  Editor.  Editorial  Page, 
Washington  Post. 

Harry  Oldeonse,  Chancellor,  The  New 
School,  N.Y.C. 

WUllam  Griff  th.  Professor,  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies,  Ua&sachusetu  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Senator  Edward  J.  Gumey  (R.,  Fl*.). 
John  Habberton,  Director  of  the  Business 
Council  for  International  Understanding. 

Professor  Richard  M.  Hunt.  Assistant  Dean, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 

Herman  George  Kaiser.  Oil  Producer. 
Joseph  Ka&kell.  Attorney. 
Senator  Charles  Mathias  (R..  Md.) 
Baldwin    Maull.    Vice*  Chairman    of    the 
Board.  Marine  Midland  Banlis.  Inc. 

John  J  McCloy,  former  High  Commissioner 
to  (jermany:  Attorney.  Mllbank.  Tweed,  Had- 
ley  and  McCloy. 

George  C.  McOhee,  former  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  Germany:  Spec  Rep., 
The  Urban  Coalition;  Chairman,  Biulness 
Council  for  International  Understanding. 

Horst  Mendershausen,  The  Rand  Corpo- 
ration. 

Dr.  Nort>ert  Muhlen,  Journalist. 
Vernon  F.  Neuhaus,  OU  Producer. 
Senator  Charles  Percy  (R  ,  lU.). 
Congressman  Henry  Reuss  (D..  Wis.). 
Eugene   Bostow,   former    Under   Secretary 
of  State  for  FoUUcal  Affairs;  Professor.  Yale 
Law  School. 

Harry  Rowen.  President,  The  Rand  Cor- 
poration. 


Joseph  SUter,  President.  Hm  8alk  InsU- 
tute. 

Frits  Stem,  Professor  of  History,  Columbia 
University:  InsUtute  for  Advanced  Study. 
Princeton  University. 

Shepard  Stone.  President.  International  As- 
sociation for  Cultural  Freedom.  Paris. 

Congressman  James  Symington  (D..  Mo.). 

John  W.  Tuthlll.  Director  General,  The  At- 
lantic Institute.  Paris. 

Gordon  Tweedy,  Chairman.  C.  V.  Starr  ti 
Co. 

Henry  Walllch.  Professor  of  Economics, 
Yale  University.  Senior  Consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Eric  M.  Warburg.  President,  E.  M.  Warburg 
&  Co..  Bankers. 

Seymour  Weis.>i,  Member.  Planning  and  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Frederick  S.  Wyle,  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  European  and  NATO 
Affairs;   Vice  President,  Schroeder's.  Inc. 

OBSZBVZXS 

William  Bader,  The  Ford  Foundation. 

Dr.  Walter  Habn,  Institute  of  Defense 
Analysis. 

Moselle  Klmbler,  The  Ford  Foundation. 

Hllde  Walter.  BerUn  RepresenUUve.  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Germany,  Inc. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  all  the  leg- 
islators attended  a  dinner  session  hosted 
by  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  and  certain 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  Certain  minis- 
ters of  the  German  Government  also 
Joined  the  conference  and  we  exchanged 
views  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  main  topics  of  discussion 
was  the  financial  problem  associated 
with  the  NATO  defense.  After  prolonged 
discussion  I  saw  an  encouraging  degree 
of  consensus  that  the  common  defense 
problems  of  NATO  urgently  require  a  re- 
evaluation  of  how  the  United  States  and 
Europe  share  the  financial  burden  of 
maintaining  the  common  defense.  I 
foimd  the  German  participants  aware  of 
and  sympathetic  to  the  enormous  U.S. 
problems  of  maintaining  the  present 
levels  of  US.  forces  in  Europe.  Germans 
and  Americans  alike  agreed  that  a  full 
range  of  new  proposals — including  a 
multilateral  arrangement  to  adjust  au- 
tomatically the  financial  burden  within 
the  Alliance  which  I  had  been  working 
on  with  the  NATO  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly— must  be  thoughtfully  and  thor- 
oughly developed  if  a  major  VJS.  force 
reduction  is  to  be  avoided,  a  reduction 
which  President  Nixon  has  made  clear 
he  wishes  to  avoid  if  at  all  possible. 

Along  with  Senator  Guhwey  and  Sena- 
tor Mathias  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Germans  that  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  American  people  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  arrangement  and 
that  changes  must  be  made  in  sliaring 
the  financial  burden  or  substantial  troop 
reductions  will  become  inevitable. 

We  attempted  to  Identify  areas  at  the 
conference  where  Europeans  could  pick 
up  the  cost  burden  from  the  United 
SUtes.  I  feel  sUtMigly  that  there  are  sev- 
eral areas  of  US.  miliUry  activity  in 
NATO  that  Europeans  should  pay  for. 
U.8.  operational  expenses  in  Europe  are 
about  $3  billion  a  year  of  which  hidf.  or 
$15  billion,  is  a  balance  of  payments 
drain. 

These  cost  assumptions  could  come  in 
the  following  areas: 

First.  Pay  for  local  nationals  employed 
by  U.S.  forces.  These  local  nationals  are 


actually  working  for  NATO  and  just  hap- 
pen to  be  servicing  Americans.  Why 
should  not  the  local  government  not  as- 
sume their  costs? 

Second.  Construction  costs.  Buildings 
built  In  Europe  for  American  troops  cer- 
tainly are  not  going  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  United  States  If  American  troops 
leave.  They  should  be  paid  for  by  the  host 
government. 

Third.  Material  and  supplies  purchased 
In  the  local  econcnny  for  use  In  that 
country. 

Fourth.  Transi>ortation  and  various 
other  services. 

Fifth.  Fuel  and  supplies. 

Sixth.  Major  equipment  purchases  in 
the  host  coimtry  for  use  within  the  host 
country. 

Seventh.  NATO  Infrastructure  ex- 
penses. Items  such  as  nmways  and  roads 
certainly  cannot  be  brought  back  to  this 
country  either. 

Just  the  Items  I  have  mentioned  above, 
if  picked  up  by  European  governments, 
would  save  the  United  States  about  a 
billion  dollars  in  budgetary  costs,  about 
half  of  that  in  Germany  alone. 

There  are  certainly  other  specific 
areas  that  can  be  identified  as  areas 
where  Europeans  should  assume  the  cost 
of  the  NATO  commitment. 

One  scandalous  area  where  UJ8.  ex- 
penditures should  immediately  be 
stopped  Is  the  payment  by  the  United 
SUtes  of  taxes  to  NATO  governments  for 
certain  services  received. 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce — 
GAO — released  a  report  on  January  20, 
1970,  detailing  millions  of  dollars  of  tax 
payments  by  the  US.  Government  to 
NATO  partners  for  such  items  as  leases 
of  property,  rentals  of  family  housing, 
procurement  in  the  country,  and  imports. 
These  Included  real  property  taxes,  local 
and  municipal  taxes,  business  and  trade 
taxes,  excise  taxes,  and  import  taxes. 

GAO  believes,  and  I  thoroughly  concur, 
that  such  tax  payments  are  inappropri- 
ate. The  United  States  spends  billions  to 
protect  other  countries  and  then  winds 
up  paying  local.  State,  and  national 
taxes.  The  UjS.  Government  does  not 
pay  taxes  to  our  own  State  and  local 
governments.  This  pajrment  of  taxes 
abroad  Is  a  particular  problem  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany  but  also 
exists  In  lUly  and  Belgium.  The  tax  ex- 
empUon  status  of  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment In  NATO  certainly  needs  clarifica- 
tion and  I  fully  support  the  GAO  inten- 
tion to  press  forward  to  eliminate  this 
unfair  burden  on  the  United  States.  It  Is 
bad  enough  to  pay  Interest  on  loans  for 
NATO  but  to  also  pay  taxes  passes  the 
point  of  credulity. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  way  the  cur- 
rent administration  has  begim  to  take 
hold  and  approach  this  whole  problem. 
I  referred  earUer  to  the  President's  de- 
sire to  have  our  allies  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  burden  of  common  defense. 
This  desire  Is  beginning  to  be  Imple- 
mented in  concrete  terms  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Interagency  task  force  to  work 
out  a  better  method  of  handling  NATO 
expenses.  This  task  force  has  representa- 
tives of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  and  the 
NSC.  The  administration  accepts  the 
concept  of  Europeans  sliaring  more  of 
the  costs  of  the  NATO  common  defense 
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and  is  now  trying  to  determine  the  best 
possible  plan  to  share  those  costs. 

Unless  a  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment can  be  foimd,  I  see  no  alternative 
to  substantial  troop  withdrawals  from 
Europe. 

I  personally  believe  that  some  Ameri- 
can troops  could  be  brought  home  from 
Europe  without  impairing  the  security 
of  NATO  and  the  United  States.  But  this 
should  be  decided  on  mUltary  and  strate- 
gic grounds.  They  should  not  be  forced 
home  because  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  keep  them  there— and  yet  this 
is  the  precise  situation  into  which  we 
are  heading.  . 

Adjustments  have  to  be  made  in  our 
foreign  expenditures.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  adjustments  can  be  made  with  our 
allies  participating  in  those  decisions, 
but  If  these  financial  problems  cannot  be 
resolved  satlsfactorUy  on  a  joint  basis, 
then  the  United  States  will  have  to  act 
unilaterally  and  solve  the  financial  prob- 
lem by  bringing  troops  home. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  our 
NATO  involvement  and  associated  costs 
is  of  great  importance.  I  have  spoken  at 
length  today  because  I  feel  that  this 
question  concerns  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  In  this  country.  I  intend 
to  continue  my  interest  and  work  in  this 
area  for  I  am  convinced  that  unless  per- 
manent financial  arrangements  can  be 
found  to  pay  the  cost  of  U.S.  troops  In 
Germany  and  In  Europe,  there  Is  no  al- 
ternative to  substantial  troop  withdraw- 
als from  Germany  and  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude  by 
stating  that  if  we  can  Vietnamize  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  we  can  Europeanize 
the  defense  of  Europe.  I  think  we  will  not 
get  any  place  in  this  effort,  however, 
without  a  definite  goal.  For  purposes  of 
discussion  I  would  simply  project  the 
thought  that  I  feel  we  should  work  to- 
ward a  $2  billion  reduction  in  the  present 
$14  billion  level  of  expenditures  which  Is 
the  UJS.  cost  of  our  contribution  to 
NATO  in  the  next  fiscal  year  Dudget.  I 
believe  that  we  should  work  toward  an 
additional  $2  bUllon  reduction  as  soon 
thereafter  as  Is  possible. 
I  yield  the  floor.  | 


gineer  Inventor,  industrialist,  econo- 
mist- truly  a  "Renaissance  man"  in  our 
time,  whose  presence  endowed  Vermont 
and  New  England  and  our  Nation  wltn 
significant  progress  and  an  unparalleled 
example  of  the  complete  life. 

To  recall  the  positions  Ralph  E.  Flan- 
ders has  held  in  his  decades  of  public 
service  is  like  looking  at  the  surface 
of  a  deep  lake.  The  currents  that  flow 
beneath  are  most  important.  In  his  full 
life  he  was : 

A  member  of  the  Vermont  Special  In- 
vestigation Committee. 

Member  for  Vermont  of  the  Interstate 
Flood  Commission. 

Member  of  Vermont  State  Planning 

Board.  ,^  . 

Vice  chairman  of  the  Business  Advisory 

Council.  „ 

President  of  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil. „     , 
President  of  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Bank 

of  Boston. 
Member  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 

Board. 

Chairman,  research  committee.  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development. 

U  S.  Senator  from  Vermont. 

He  brought  to  each  task  a  zest  for  life 
and  his  enduring  conviction  that,  m  his 


COMMUNICATIONS      FROM     EXEC- 
UTIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Proposed  FAcn-rriEs  Projects,  Air 
National  Guard  and  Ant  Force  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssUUnt  Sec- 
retary of  Defense   (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing),  transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  location,  nature  and  estimated 
cost   of   certain  facilities   projects   proposed 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  (with  an  accom- 
panying report! ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

REPORT    ON   THE    FEDERAL   PLAN   FOB    METEORO- 
LOGICAL Services  and  Supporting  Research 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  OfBce  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Federal  Plan  for  Meteorologi- 
cal  Services   and   Supporting   Research,   for 
fiscal  year  1971   (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  AcnvmES  or  the  Veterans- 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans- 
Administration,    transmitting,    pursuant    to 
law  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


'^s.f^r^s^,'^z_^r^-rjrr=j:-'=^°:. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  my  predecessor  in  the  Senate,  Ralph 
E.  Flanders,  died  last  night  in  Spring- 
field. Vt.  ,     ^         ^     , 

Last  night  when  I  received  word  of 
his  death  I  felt  only  sadness  and  loss. 
Then  today  as  I  began  to  recall  Ralph 
Flanders'  life  I  felt  pride  that  I  was 
able  to  share  a  small  part  in  his  abun- 
dant life.  I  felt  humble  that  the  people 
of  Vermont  thought  me  worthy  to  be  his 
successor.  I  felt  thankful  that  the  ex- 
ample of  his  life  is  before  all  of  us. 

Senator  Flanders  exemplified  the 
unique  virtues  of  our  New  England.  He 
was  a  practical  and  resourceful  man.  He 
left  formal  school  at  an  early  age,  but 
never  paused  In  his  quest  for  knowledge. 
He  was  at  once  a  scholar,  statesman,  en- 


words,     .T»^»  -.  r ,  , 

that  we  must  have  respect  for  people- 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

He  imparted  this  philosophy  to  Ver- 
mont, New  England,  the  Nation,  and  the 
worid  by  the  written  and  spoken  word. 
His  speeches  and  writings  are  replete 
with  timeless  truths  and  insights.  His  ac- 
tions showed  remarkable  foresight. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  caU  to  your  at- 
tention an  often  overlooked  episode  in 
Ralph  E.  Flanders'  senatorial  career.  It 
is  an  episode  which  particularly  today 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  Ralph  Flanders 
foresight. 

In  1958  Senator  Flanders  expressed 
alarm  Uiat  the  Drfense  Department,  un- 
like other  departments,  was  not  required 
to  receive  congressional  authorizations 
for  speciflc  and  often  immense  expendi- 
tures. He  sought  an  amendment  requir- 
ing such  authorizations.  It  was  defeated 
at  that  time,  but  was  enacted  into  law 
requiring  the  authorization  for  aircraft 
and  missiles. 

I  trust  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a 
most  timely  reminder  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  Ralph  E.  Flanders.  If  my 
or  vour  time  permitted,  I  could  fUl  pages 
with  similar  examples  of  Ralph  Fland- 
ers' inestimable  contributions  to  our 
times  and  people.  However,  I  think  it  best 
to  close  recalling  the  words  of  Vermont  s 
immortal  poet,  Robert  Frost,  and  say 
that  Ralph  E.  Flanders  "took  the  road 
less  traveled  and  that  has  made  all  the 
difference"  to  all  of  us  who  have  fol- 
lowed. ^^^^^^^^^ 

ORDER    OP   BUSINESS 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  Senate,  morn- 
ing business  is  now  in  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrn). 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uw. 
a  report  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

THmD     PREFERENCE     AND     SIXTH     PREFERENCE 

Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  A  MEMORIAL 
Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
The  petition,  signed  by  citizens  of  the  SUte 
of  Georgia,   members  of  the  Hands  Across 
Atlanta    Group,    Atlanta,  Ga.,    praying    for 
a    formal    hearing    of    their    grievance    in 
relation  to  recent  court  cases  Involving  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  city  of  Atlanta,  In 
which  the  judicial  branch  allegedly  exceed»»d 
Its  constitutional  authority  and  unlawfully 
seized  a  legislative  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress when  It  established  percentage  quotas 
based  upon  race  with  regard  to  the  composi- 
tion of  student  bodies  and  teaching  faculties 
of  various  pubUc  schools:  which  petition  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  peUtlon  of  John  Meredith  Taylor,  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  petition  of  the  New  York  State  Labor 
ReUtlons  Board,  New  York,  N.Y.,  in  the  mat- 
ter ol  Cornell  University  and  the  Asaocla- 
tion  of  CorneU  Employees-Libraries,  et  al : 
to   the    Committee   on    Labor   and    PubUc 

Welfare.  „  ..  _x    . 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Robert  A. 
MllUkan  Chapter  of  the  California  Junior 
Statesman  of  America,  remonstrating  against 
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gam«a  conducted  by  oil  oompwiles:  to  the 
Coiu0Uti««  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
as  in  executive  session,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  I  report  favorably 
102  fiag  and  general  officers  In  the  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy.  In  ad- 
dition I  report  favorably  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  second  lieutenants  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
ports will  be  received  and  the  names  will 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Lt.  On.  Herman  NJckerson.  Jr..  U.S.  Bfarlne 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Petit  'brigadier  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grade  of  majors 
general: 

Brig.  Gen.  Jones  E.  Bolt  (colonel.  Regular 
Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force.  In  the  grade  of  brigadiers  general: 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  P.  Casey  (colonel.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force).  US  Air  Force,  and  sundry 
other  officers,  for  temporary  appointment  In 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  majors 
gt  eral: 

Vice  Adm.  Lawson  P.  Ranage.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired; 

MaJ.  Oen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon,  US. 
Marine  Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while 
so  serving: 

Lt.  Oen.  Henry  W.  Buse.  Jr.,  Lt.  Oen.  Lewis 
J  Field,  and  Lt.  Oen.  Frank  C.  Tharln.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  Ueutenant  general  on  the  retired  list;  and 

Larry  E.  Beagley,  Frank  Fraun  IV,  Thomas 
L.  Ekle,  and  Dwlght  R.  Rlckman  (Naval  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps) .  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  Ueuten- 
ant In  the  Marine  Corps. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PERCT: 

S.  34M.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  certain  highways  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(The  remarjts  of  Mr.  PsacT  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recoro 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  3488.  A  bill  to  eaUbllah  a  Commission 
on  Oil  Imports  as  an  Independent  agency  of 
the  Government,  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  Impose  quotas  on  imports  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to   the    Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bellmon  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
RECoao   under   the   appropriate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  blmseU  and  Mr. 
JoaBAM  of  Idabo) : 

S.  3487.  A  blU  to  autbofixe  the  aale  and 
exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the  Coeur 
d'Aien«  Indian  Reserratlon,  and  for  otbcr 


purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The    remarks   of  Mr.   Cmuwch   when  he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    later    la    the 
RKCoao   under  the  appropriate   heading.) 
By  Ux.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  3488  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollutloxx  Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  ol  Mr.  Wilxiams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  bill  appear 
later  in  the  Rkcoro  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request): 

S.  3489.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriatioas 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce:  to  the  Commltiee 
on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record   under   the   appropriate   heading  ) 


S.  3485— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
DESIGNATINQ  CERTAIN  HIGH- 
WAYS AS  PART  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE  AND  DE- 
FENSE HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  faced  with  a  crisis  in  transportation. 
This  statement  is  already  well  accepted 
because  it  is  based  on  fact.  It  will  only  be 
a  cliche  until  we  take  positive  steps  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  crisis. 

In  the  past,  our  Nation  has  seen  the 
challenge  and  has  responded  to  it.  In 
1954,  then  Vice  President  liichard  Nixon, 
on  behalf  of  former  President  Eisenhow- 
er, presented  to  the  Governor's  Confer- 
ence the  basic  plan  for  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  In  1956 
and  1958,  the  Interstate  Highway  Acts 
were  passed  by  Congress,  and  a  trust 
fimd  was  established  from  which  fimds 
could  be  taken  to  improve  our  Nations 
interstate  highways.  These  acts  have 
provided  answers  to  some  of  the  trans- 
portation challenges  with  which  we  have 
been  faced. 

Now,  however,  the  challenges  still  face 
us.  and  they  demand  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse. We  have  made  a  beginning,  but 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  build  upon  this 
basis  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ever- increasing  problems  of  transporta- 
tion in  this  Nation.  We  must  continue  to 
search  for  ways  in  which  we  can  amelio- 
rate the  conditions  on  our  Nation °s  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  President,  In  terms  of  vehicle  mile- 
age, highway  traffic  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  4.5  percent  per  year.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  provide  measures  that  will 
meet  this  constant  growth.  One  of  these 
necessary  measures  is  the  continued  in- 
clusion of  existing  highways  Into  the 
Interstate  System. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Cellini,  the  very  able  director  of 
the  department  of  public  works  and 
buildings  of  the  SUte  of  Illinois.  He  has 
made  a  formal  request  that  the  follow- 
ing segments  of  freeway  be  added  to  the 
Interstate  System : 

FA  61— Illinois  53— FAI  55  to  FAI  80, 
33  miles. 

UjS.  20,  Rockford  to  Dubuque,  93  miles. 

Cicero  Avenue— Illinois  50— FAI  494 
to  FAI  80,  13  miles. 

Illinois  29.  Peoria  to  FAI  180.  43  miles. 

U.S.  51,  Rockford  to  FAI  80,  62  miles. 

U.S.  51,  FAI  80  to  Decatur,  100  miles. 


UJS.  51.  Decatur  to  FAI  57  to  Salem.  83 
miles. 

Central  Illinois  Expressway,  Spring- 
field to  Qtiincy  99  miles. 

UJS.  24,  Quincy  to  Peoria,  130  miles. 

Mr.  President,  by  Including  these  seg- 
ments into  the  Interstate  System,  we  will 
have  taken  a  necessary  step  in  meeting 
the  highway  needs  with  which  we  are 
faced.  Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
these  segments.  I  feel  that  this  is  neces- 
sary not  only  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
but  also  for  the  Interstate  System  as  a 
whole  because  of  the  strategic  location 
of  Illinois  in  the  transcontinental  flow 
of  traffic  from  east  to  west  and  from 
north  to  south. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  of 
our  citizens  to  have  these  extra  miles  of 
highway  provided  for  imder  the  Inter- 
state System. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a 
transportation  crisis.  This  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing problem  which  we  must  continue 
to  meet.  The  measures  that  I  propose  to- 
day are  necessaiy  if  we  are  to  keep  pace 
in  the  heartland  of  America  with  the 
challenges  of  our  Nation's  highways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  »S.  3485)  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  certain  highways  as  part 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Percy,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


S.  3486— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION  ON 
OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  months,  a  great  debate  has 
been  going  on  in  this  coimtry  regarding 
the  oil-import  program.  Charges  and 
counter  charges  regarding  whether  or 
not  the  program  serves  the  welfare  of 
American  consumers  and  the  defense 
needs  of  our  Nation  has  been  made.  There 
Is  httle  point  of  my  taking  the  time,  of 
the  Senate  to  review  these  Issues,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  do  so.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  oil -Import  program  has  served 
a  vitally  important  ftmctlon  and  that  it 
mtist  be  preserved. 

In  addition,  speaking  as  a  representa- 
tive of  an  oil-producing  State,  and  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  oil  industry  has  met  its  respon- 
sibility to  supply  this  Nation  with  a  re- 
liable supply  of  low-cost  energy  and  that 
the  industry  deserves  commendation,  not 
condemnation.  In  addition.  It  is  almost 
totally  due  to  the  technology  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  American  oil  In- 
dustry that  petroleum  developments  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  made 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  sev- 
eral tables  which  stun  up  the  record  of 
the  petroleum  industry  and  I  Ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 
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PIODUCTiVt  CAPACITY  (CRUDE  OIL  AND  NATURAL  GAS  LIQUIDS.  THOUSAND  BARRELS  DAILY) 


Praduetivi  ctpably 

Cnidt  oil  upwity 

Itn.  1 

Crud*  od 

N.CL 

ToUl 

YMity 

Sp«f* 

Pticcnt 
spilt 

1951                     

7.926 

744 

778 

825 

850 

880 

930 

967 

1,041 

1.049 

1,090 

1.177 

1.222 

1,281 

1.405 

1.488 

1.SI6 

8.670 
9.220 
9,754 
10.100 
10.  373 
10.586 
13.675 
10,993 
11.130 
11.259 
11.463 
11.756 
12.024 
12.  455 
12.706 
12. 723 

+516' 
+487 
4  321 
+243 
rl63 

-52 
+  184 
+  189 

+86 
4  117 
+248 
+209 
+  307 

1,563 
1,635 

1.778 
2.080 
2.783 
2.603 
2.673 
2.7U9 
2.749 
2.627 
3  212 
2.730 
2.4a 
2,240 
2.123 
1.6I2 

20  0 

1955                     

4.442 

19  4 

1936                  

8.929 

19.9 

1957                  

9.250 

22.5 

I95S          

9.493 

29.3 

1959              

9.656 

27.0 

19(0             

9.708 

27.5 

1961                  

9,892 

27.4 

196^          

10,081 

27.3 

1963                

10.169 

25  8 

1964                         

10.296 

31  2 

1965                     

10.534 

25  9 

1966                       .  .. 

10.743 

22.8 

1967 

11.050 

20.3 

1964        

11.218 

18.9 

1919          

11,137 

17.2 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  (THOUSAND  BARRELS  DAILY) 

V«ir 

Crude  oil 

Lifht 
products 

SubloUl     Rmdual  lud 

Pwetntot 

vttM«wn«stic 

ToUlimpoils          pnduction 

1950             

40 

24 

27 
2t 

26 

42 
41 

a 

76 
248 
204 
163 
206 
232 
245 
252 
286 
316 
324 
430 
495 

S2l 

518 

601 

674 

698 

831 

991 

1  091 

1.201 

1.170 

1.17B 

1.2SI 

I.JSB 

1,376 

I.4M 

1.524 

1.541 

1.452 

1.720 

I.90S 

» 
326 

351 
360 
354 
417 
445 
475 

m 

610 
637 
666 

724 
747 

m 

944 

1.032 
I.OB 

850 
844 

952 
1.034 
1,052 
1.248 
1,436 
1,574 
1.700 
1.780 
1.815 
1.917 
2,082 
2.121 
2.258 
2.464 
2.573 
2.537 
2.840 
3.150 

14,4 

1951         

•« 

12.6 

1952                

.:...:        S3 

13.9 

1953                    

6« 

14.5 

1954          

w 

15.0 

1955 

IK 

16  5 

1956         

9M 

18.1 

1957         

i.on 

19  7 

1958         

«J 

22  6 

1959 

966 

22.3 

I960         

1.015 

22.8 

1961 

1962                   .  .  — 

1.045 

1.126 

23.5 
24.9 

1963                      .  .. 

1.131 

24.6 

1964             

1.196 

25.7 

1965             

1.238 

27.4 

1966         

1,225 

26.9 

1967                

1,128 

24.8 

1961                

1,290 

26.8 

1969                  

1,410 

29  1 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  summed 
up,  they  show  that  the  oil  industry  in 
this  counrty  is  now  producing  and  sell- 
ing a  barrel  of  crude  oil  for  16  cents  less 
in  constant  dollars  than  wais  the  case  20 
years  ago.  To  my  knowledge,  there  Is  no 
other  major  industry  that  can  equal  this 
record  of  holding  down  costs  to  con- 
sumers. 

These  charts  also  dramatically  point 
up  dangerous  developments  relating  to 
this  country's  economic  development  and 
national  security.  They  show  that  proven 
domestic  reserves  of  petroleum  have  been 
reduced  sharply  during  the  last  20  years. 
Reserves  of  crude  oil  have  varied  from  a 
13  6  years'  supply  in  1950  to  a  9.8  years' 
supply  in  1969.  Reserves  of  natural  gas 
have  been  reduced  from  a  28.9  years" 
supply  in  1950  to  14.8  years*  supply  in 
1969.  Reserves  of  both  are  still  going 
down  rapidly. 

Recent  changes  in  the  tax  laws  of  this 
coimtry  and  the  imcertainty  of  the  oil 
import  program  have  greatly  demoralized 
the  oil  and  gas  industry.  Exploration  and 
development  appropriations  by  major  oil 
cornpanies  have  been  drastically  reduced 
from  the  1969  level.  Independent  oil  op- 
erators who  find  most  of  the  oil  in  the 
continental  United  States  have  already 
begun  to  follow  this  trend  established  by 
the  majors  in  reducing  exploration 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  shortage  of  petro- 
leum reserves  in  this  country  was  re- 
cently brought  home  to  me  in  a  dramatic 
way.  When  I  visited  the  city  of  Akron. 
Ohio,  last  week.  I  found  that  during  • 


recent  cold  wave,  many  of  the  rubber 
factories  in  that  city  were  forced  to  close 
because  of  a  lack  of  natural  gas.  Also.  I 
discovered  that  the  efforts  of  electric 
generating  companies  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  to  reduce  air  pollution  are  being 
thwarted  because  no  supply  of  low- 
sulfur  natural  gas  is  available  to  fuel 
existing  or  for  planned  new  generating 
plants.  Since  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  are  generally  closely 
related,  there  is  no  practical  way  to  in- 
crease supplies  of  natural  gas  unless  eco- 
nomic incentives  for  overall  petroleum 
exploration  exist. 

At  the  same  time  this  serious  decline 
in  our  Nations  oil  and  gas  reserves  is 
occurring,  a  concerted  attack  on  the  oil 
import  program  is  underway.  This  pro- 
gram has  operated  without  major 
changes  during  the  terms  of  three  Pres- 
idents— two  Democrats  and  one  Republi- 
can. It  has  served  the  best  interests  of 
this  country  through  several  crises  and 
has  helped  assure  consumers  of  reliable 
supplies  of  energy.  Its  continuation  is  not 
a  partisan  matter,  but  rather  a  matter 
of  enormous  national  importance  for 
both  economic  and  national  defense  rea- 
sons. 

Those  who  oppose  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram point  to  theoretical  temporary 
savings  to  American  consumers  which 
might  result  if  this  Nation  dismantled 
Its  petroleiun-producing  industry  and 
permitted  unlimited  imports  of  crude  oil 
from  Middle  East  sources.  They  fall  to 
point  out  that  similar  savings  would 
theoretically  temporarily  result  if  this 


Nation  dismantled  any  of  it«  other  ma- 
jor Industries  and  became  dependent  up- 
on foreign  sources  of  steel,  textiles,  dairy 
products,  automobiles,  or  shoes,  or  other 
products  from  low-wage,  low-income 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  opinion,  the 
criticism  which  the  oil  Import  program 
now  faces  has  been  brought  atwut  large- 
ly because  no  procedure  for  public  re- 
view exists.  Public  debate  and  disclosure 
of  facts  relating  to  oil  Import  decisions 
would  have  produced  a  much  greater 
understanding  on  the  part  of  American 
consumers  and  on  the  part  of  CJtovern- 
ment  officials  who  are  charged  with  de- 
cisions relating  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  I  believe  that  a  regular  public 
review  of  the  energy  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  process  whereby  these  needs 
are  met  by  domestic  and  imported  petro- 
leum products  will  resolve  much  of  the 
misunderstanding  and  confusion  which 
presently  surrounds  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing  a 
bin  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Oil  Im- 
ports as  an  independent  agency  of  the 
Government,  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  impose  quotas  on  imports  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  bill  also  estab- 
lishes a  Joint  congressional  committee 
which  is  authorized  to  examine  and 
exercise  oversight  on  the  entire  question 
of  Imports. 

Basically,  this  legislation  Is  tailored 
after  the  statute  which  established  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Joint 
congressional  committee  which  has  over- 
sight In  the  operation  of  that  agency.  In 
my  discussion  with  individuals  and  com- 
panies which  were  active  in  atomic  en- 
ergy actvlties,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  this  Nation's  success  in  meeting  the 
challenges  which  the  country  faced  in 
the  atomic  energy  field  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  decision  and  direction 
Inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  to  the  conges- 
slonal  oversight  which  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  provides.  I 
strongly  feel  that  a  similar  structure  and 
a  similar  approach  U  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram will  succeed  In  clearing  away  much 
of  the  misimderstanding  and  confusion 
which  now  exists  and  in  bringing  the 
stability  which  this  Nation's  economic 
and  national  defense  interests  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3486)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Oil  Imports  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  Government,  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  impose  quotas 
on  imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bellmon.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  3487— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  COEUR  D'ALENE  INDIAN 
TRIBAL  LAND  CONSOLIDATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jokdam),  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  authorize 
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the  88Je  and  exchange  of  certain  lands 
on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  Is  a  land  consolidation  bin  which 
is  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  tribe, 
and  provides  that  the  tribe,  th3»ugh 
action  by  or  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  may  sell,  exchange,  or  mort- 
gage tribal  land.  This  authority,  particu- 
larly to  sell  or  exchange,  is  a  necessity 
to  a  meaningful  land  consolidation  pro- 
gram. 

The  tribe  owns  isolated  tracts  of  land 
surrounded  by  non-Indian  land,  which 
may  be  of  great  value  to  adjacent  owners, 
but  because  of  their  Isolation  Is  of  little 
value  to  the  tribe.  Sale  proceeds  from 
such  tracts  can  be  used  to  acquire  other 
tracts  adjacent  to  or  checkerboarded 
within  tribal  land  holdings,  making  for 
more  economical,  manageable  units.  The 
tribe  needs  the  right  to  sell  or  exchange 
also  to  assist  tribal  members  in  consoli- 
dating and  unifying  their  individual  in- 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bUl  to  be 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ooeur 
d'Alene  Indian  Tribe,  and  I  hope  It  will 
receive  early  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3487)  to  authorize  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reservation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Chtjrch,  for  himself  and  Mr.  JoxoAn  of 
Idaho,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  3488— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  MARINE  WATERS  POLr- 
LUTION  CONTROL  AND  QUALITY 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OP   1970 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  residents  of  New  Jersey 
and  I  am  sure,  all  the  pe<«jle  of  this  coim- 
try, are  alarmed  over  reports  made  pub- 
lic last  week  indicating  that  millions  of 
tons  of  sewage  sludge  and  highly  con- 
taminated harbor  dredging  are  being 
dumped  annually  into  the  Atlantic  Ocesui 
just  4  miles  off  the  New  Jersey  coast.  And 
this  constitutes  only  a  part  of  such 
dumping.  New  York  City  and  other  com- 
munities on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson 
River  dump  at  least  twice  as  much  sludge 
as  from  New  Jersey.  In  addition  similar 
waste  discharges  are  made  in  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  affecting  not  only  the  Jersey 
coast  but  the  shorelines  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

It  shocks  me  that  this  dumping  at  sea 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  40  years. 
Yet,  we  have  ignored  or  minimized  the 
consequences  of  such  action. 

Sludge  from  New  York  harbor  has  been 
found  not  to  decompose  because  of  the 
need  for  oxygen,  the  cold  water  tempera- 
tures, and  indriftlng  bSM;k  to  our  beaches. 

A  preliminary  report  on  this  subject  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Fish  Ecosys- 
tem Research  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  was  pub- 
lished In  the  October  1969  issue  of  the 
SFI  bulletin  of  the  Sport  Fishing  Insti- 
tute. It  makes  clear  that  the  dumping  of 
sewage  sludge  Is  having  a  tragic  effect 


on  the  marine  environment  and  beach 
ecology — with  particular  reference  to  the 
sea  off  Sandy  Hook.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  two  re- 
ports of  these  Investigations,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  SFI  bulletin,  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Refuse  Disposal  at  Sea? 
The  August  1969  Issue  (No.  207)  of  the 
SPI  Buyetln  (Washington,  D.C.)  carried  a 
preliminary  summary  of  a  five-year  study 
by  researchers  at  Harvard  University's  School 
of  Public  Health  (HUSPH)  and  the  Univers- 
ity of  Rhode  Island's  Graduate  School  of 
Oceanography  (URIGSO)  on  the  feasibility 
of  high -seas  incineration  and  dumping  of 
garbage  and  other  wastes.  The  HUSPH- 
URIGSO  studies  Indicated  that  such  a  dis- 
posal procedure  for  urban  domestic  wastes, 
assuming  effective  incineration  and  dumping 
in  depths  between  100  and  300  feet,  would 
not  cause  significant  damage  to  fish,  beaches, 
sblpe.  or  traffic. 

Results  of  the  studies  indicated  little  or  no 
toxicity  to  a  serlee  of  repraaentatlve  marine 
organisms  from  expected  Incinerator  residues 
or  ash,  and  that  beaches  would  not  be  fouled 
by  residue  drift.  Or.  Melvln  W.  First 
(HUSPH)  recently  told  the  U.8.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  PoUutlon  (In 
part,  empbMU  Added)  VbaX  -.  .  .  It  appears 
practical,  therefore,  to  utilize  the  va$t  as- 
similative capacity  of  ocean  water*  and  the 
ocean  atmosphere  to  solve  a  troublesome  ur- 
ban problem.  Studies  shoio  this  can  be  done 
without  polluting  the  environment,  decreas- 
ing the  recreational  use  of  the  waters  or 
interfering  toith  commercial  and  sport 
fishing." 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  summariza- 
tion by  the  Sport  Fi^Ung  Instttute  (SPI) 
of  the  HUSPH-UKIGSO  findings  on  its  study 
of  refuse  disposal  at  sea.  the  Institute  has 
been  advised  of  another  study  of  the  effects 
of  waste  disposal  on  offshore  marine  en- 
vironments in- progress  at  the  Sandy  Hook 
(New  Jersey)  Marine  Laboratory  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Pisheries  and  Wildlife 
(USBSFW).  The  research,  being  supported 
by  the  U.S.  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  cen- 
tered on  the  sewage  sludge  and  acid  waste 
disposal  areas  in  the  New  York  Bight.  In  a 
summarization  of  progress  to  date,  Mr.  J. 
Bruce  Klmsey,  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Pish 
Ecosystem  Research  of  the  USBSFW  (Wash- 
ington, D.C),  reported  to  SPI  that  their 
"initial  findings  are  not  nearly  so  favorable 
as  those  reported  by  the  Harvard  group." 

According  to  Mr.  Klmsey's  report  to  the 
Sport  Pishing  Institute,  benthlc  collections 
made  in  the  sewage  disposal  area  of  the  New 
York  Bight  show  that  an  area  of  15  to  20 
square  miles  is  largely  impoverished  of  nor- 
mal benthlc  life.  Samples  taken  during  De- 
cember. January  and  Pebrxiary.  1969,  indicate 
that  during  winter  storms  sludge  deposits 
moved  one  to  two  miles  westward  and  sands 
to  the  east  of  the  sludge  deposit  area  were 
carried  onto  the  sludge  beds.  Some  animals 
living  in  these  sands  were  moved  with  the 
sediments  to  the  sludge  beds.  Recently  dead 
shells  and  tubes  suggest  that  these  organisms 
are  killed  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  sludge  deposits.  Sections  made  through 
grab  samples  show  a  layering  of  sludges  and 
clean  sands;  there  Is  no  evidence  of  normal 
burrowing  or  reworking  activities  In  these 
stratified  sediments. 

Judging  from  sediment  analysis  and  ba- 
thymetry, Klmsey  advised  the  SPI,  the  sewage 
sludge  deposit  area  before  contamination 
with  sludges  almost  certainly  contained  the 
same  fauna  as  the  more  productive  areas  of 
the  Hudson  Canyon.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
sludge  this  area  has  become  almost  sterile, 
he  said.  Three  different  benthlc  samples  have 


contained  insect  larvae  which  probably  rep- 
resent species  indigenous  to  aewer  prnoMi 
ing  sludge  ponds.  This,  and  numeroios  Intact 
artifacts,  suggest  that  at  least  on  occMlon 
■ewer  sludges  are  not  completely  procenwl 
before  being  carried  to  sea.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  torvae  could  have  any  origin  other 
than  incompletely  or  untreated  sludges. 

During  January.  1969.  examination  was 
made  of  returns  of  seabed  drifters  and  drift 
bottles  that  had  been  released  monthly  at 
Ambrose  Lightship  and  during  Sandy  Hook 
aerial  surveys  of  the  continental  shelf  from 
1966  to  1967 — where  the  aerial  drops  had  been 
made  about  10  miles  to  the  east  of  the  waste 
disposal  area.  The  pattern  of  return,  Kimsey 
noted,  indicates  a  general  movement  of  sea- 
bed drifters  to  the  north  and  northeast  dur- 
ing late  fall  to  early  spring  and  a  movement 
to  the  northwest  and  west  in  late  spring  and 
summer.  Since  no  surface  drift  bottles  were 
recovered,  these  presumably  had  moved  off- 
shore in  the  winter  and  to  the  northeast  In 
the  spring  and  summer. 

The  returns  from  the  bottom  drifters  and 
botUes  distributed  from  October.  1968  to 
March.  1969,  Indicate  a  strong  movement  of 
bottom  water  from  the  waste  disposal  area 
to  Long  Island,  N.Y.  beaches.  By  May.  1969. 
63  of  100  seabed  drifters  released  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  1968,  had  been  recovered  between 
Rockaway  and  Fire  Island.  N.Y.  Similar  re- 
leases during  November  and  December,  1968, 
had  resulted  in  fewer  but  still  significant  re- 
turns from  the  sanie  area.  No  bottles  were 
recovered. 

In  February  and  March.  1969.  the  study 
area  was  expanded  to  include  10  stations 
covering  an  area  of  450  square  miles.  Ten  bot- 
tom drifters  and  10  surface  bottles  were 
released  and  a  temperature-salinity  profile 
was  recorded  monthly.  Seabed  drifters  re- 
leased 2  miles  off  New  Jersey  in  Janxiary 
and  February  moved  in  a  northwest  direc- 
tion onto  Sandy  Hook  beaches.  Other  drift- 
ers released  2  mUes  off  Long  Island  were 
carried  in  a  WNW  direction  onto  Sandy  Hook 
beaches. 

Further  evidence  to  support  the  restilts 
of  the  seabed  drifter  returns.  Kimsey  stated. 
Is  given  by  the  pattern  of  temperature  and 
salinity  which  indicates  that  during  Feb- 
ruary bottom  water  in  the  Hudson  Gorge  was 
moving  due  north  and  onto  the  Long  Island 
beaches. 

Preliminary  analysis  of  sediments  for  heavy 
metals  indicates  an  unusually  high  content 
of  iron  and  chromium  in  sediments  from 
the  sludge  disposal  area.  Bottom  water  sam- 
ples are  collected  at  selected  stations  and 
sent  to  Cincinnati  (FWPCA  Water  Quality 
Laboratory)  to  analyze  for  19  trace  elements 
using  a  distribution  of  these  materials  in  re- 
lationship to  the  sludge  and  the  mdustrlal 
waste  disposal  areas. 

The  levels  of  phosphates  and  nitrates  at 
16  stations  have  been  investigated.  Phos- 
phate levels  have  been  consistent  through- 
out the  period  January  1.  1969.  to  March  31. 
1969.  and  are  comparable  to  winter  levels  In 
other  temperate  marine  environments.  Ni- 
trates have  also  been  consistent  from  sta- 
tion to  station  through  the  same  period. 
There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  significant  dif- 
ferences in  levels  of  these  nutrients  between 
the  sewage  sludge  disposal  area,  the  acid 
grounds  and  apparently  luipoUuted  areas. 

Levels  of  particulate  Iron  vary  from  sta- 
tion to  station.  High  values  were  always  as- 
sociated with  the  center  of  acid  dvimplng 
activity.  Soluble  iron  forms  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  iron  In  most  samples. 

The  total  number  of  dominant  zooplankr 
ton  organisms  have  averaged  30  per  cent 
less  In  samples  taken  In  the  acid  waste  dis- 
posal area  when  compared  with  samples 
collected  outside  of  the  "acid  groimds." 
Klmsey  Indicated  that  phytoplankton  blooms 
have  o-  -urred  during  the  past  quarter  (July- 
August,  1969).  but  no  quantitative  data  are 
available. 
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Th«  flsh  ecosyst«ins  re««*rch  chief.  J. 
Bruc«  Ktms«y.  8UJixm*rlze<l  the  Import  of 
these  Interim  findings  from  the  U8BSFW 
study  In  these  words:  It  appears  from  these 
preliminary  but  substantUl  observations 
that  the  dumping  of  sewag*  sludge  Is  In  this 
Instance  detrimental  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment and  also  of  some  danger  to  beach  ecol- 
og>  and  use.  Dr  Firsts  suggestion  to  utilize 
the  vast  assimilative  capacity  of  ocean  water 
and  ocean  atmosphere  to  solve  a  trouble- 
some urban  problem  needs  some  further 
qualifying  remarks.  It  also  appears  that  some 
of  this  urban  problem  being  deposited  In 
the  New  York  Bight  Is  coming  right  back 
to  the  beaches  of  the  same  urban  areas. " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
interim  progress  report  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Laboratory  at  Sandy  Hook.  N.J..  has 
now  been  completed  and  its  results  made 
public  only  a  few  days  ago.  It  points  out, 
for  example,  that  some  currents  move  to- 
ward the  shore  and  could  take  wastes 
discharged  20  miles  out  to  sea  back  to 
th3  Jersey  coast  or  the  coasts  of  our 
sister  States.  The  dumping  ground  has 
grown  Into  a  "dead  sea"  of  about  20 
square  miles.  The  health.  Indeed  the 
lives,  of  persons  who  eat  fish  from  these 
waters  and  who  swim  off  nearby  beaches 
are  needlessly  endangered  by  such  ac- 
tion. And  this  is  not  to  mention  the 
damage  which  is  done  to  the  ocean  en- 
vironment and  our  commercial  fishing 
industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed existing  and  pending  Federal 
legislation  to  determine  whether  it  is 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
waste  disposal  at  sea.  I  find  it  is  not. 
Accordingly.  I  have  prepared  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
cope  with  this  problem  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  8,  1969, 
provides  very  strong  and  effective  meas- 
ures to  prevent,  control,  and  clean  up 
oil  discharges  Into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  the  waters  of 
the  contiguous  zone.  I  am  pleased  to 
read  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1969.  that  certain  Members  of 
the  House,  after  viewing  the  effects  of 
an  oil  spill  in  Tampa  Bay.  Fla..  are  now 
coming  around  to  accepting  the  stifTer 
and  more  effective  provisions  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  developed  by  the  bi- 
partisan efforts  of  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
Senator  Muskik.  I  hope  that  this  change 
in  position  will  lead  to  a  quick  conclu- 
sion of  the  conference  and  enactment 
of  this  vital  bill  which  the  President  ne- 
glected to  even  mention  in  his  environ- 
mental message.  Possibly  this  is  be- 
cause the  administration  on  April  3, 
1969,  in  a  letter  signed  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  indicated  its 
approval  and  recommended  passage  of 
the  proposed  legislation  in  the  House 
which  contained  less  stringent  require- 
ments than  those  found  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day supplements  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  to  cover  wastes  of  all 
other  kinds  or  description. 
My  biU  would: 


Apply  to  the  discharge  of  wastes  not 
Just  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  but 
those  off  the  coasts  of  all  States: 

Permanently  prohibit  waste  dis- 
charges into  the  waters  of  the  con- 
tiguous zone — that  9-mile  belt  suround- 
ing  our  territorial  sea  established  by  the 
United  States  under  article  24  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone: 

Prohibit  waste  discharges  into  or  up- 
on waters  beyond  the  contiguous  zone, 
except  under  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  or  unless  other- 
wise permitted  under  the  act; 

Provide  for  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
governing  the  discharge  of  wastes  into 
waters  beyond  the  zone  and  for  the 
designation  of  water  areas  where  such 
controlled  discharges  are  permitted; 

Establish  procedures,  including  pub- 
lic hearings,  for  the  promulgation  of 
such  regulations  which  will  give  full 
consideration  to  all  environmental  needs 
and  protect  the  quality  of  the  waters; 

Give  the  Governor  of  each  State  the 
right  to  halt  the  issuance  of  such  reg- 
ulations on  the  basis  that  they  would 
permit  discharges  of  wastes  into  waters 
beyond  the  contiguous  zone  which  would 
adversely  affect  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare of  the  waters,  shorelines,  or  natural 
resources  of  that  State: 

Authorize  the  continuance  of  waste 
discharges  now  permitted  under  law 
pending  Issuance  of  such  regulations, 
only  if  such  discharges  are  made  at  least 
100  or  more  nautical  miles  from  the 
United  States,  and  authorize  grants  to 
States  and  municipalities  to  cover  in- 
creased costs  incurred  by  this  restriction; 

Make  available  to  the  States  and 
municipalities  grants  for  the  transport- 
ing and  discharge  of  wastes  t>eyond  the 
contiguous  zone  so  long  as  these  wastes 
receive  the  most  advanced  treatment 
possible  in  order  to  prevent  any  damage 
to  the  ocean  waters  and  the  total  en- 
vironment ; 

Provide  civil  penalties  against  owners 
or  operators  who  fail  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  legislation  to  be  en- 
forced and  assessments  to  be  made  by 
the  Coast  Outird; 

Provide  for  the  monitoring  of  waste 
discharges;  and 

Provide  for  the  study,  collection, 
evaluation,  and  periodic  publication  of 
waste  discharges  and  other  environ- 
mental data  concerning  these  waters. 

In  1965  the  Environmental  Pollution 
Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee  recommended  that: 

Issuance  by  the  U.S.  Army  Ccrps  of  En- 
gineers of  permits  for  dredging  and  deci- 
sions concerning  the  Corps"  own  operations, 
be  conditioned  on  the  anticipated  effects 
on  other  resources,  both  In  the  areas  from 
which  spoil  is  removed  and  In  those  where 
It  is  deposited. 

The  time  has  come  to  follow  through 
on  that  recommendation. 

Certaliv  Members  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegation  in  the  House  have  sponsored 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  from  granting  li- 
censes authorizing  waste  discharges  into 
the  waters  of  the  New  York  Bight  or 
within  a  25  mile  radius  of  the  Ambrose 


Lighthouse.  Governor  Cahlll  of  New  Jer- 
sey has  called  for  prompt  action  to  stop 
the  dumping  of  sludge  where  It  is  likely 
to  destroy  the  sea  and  its  ecology.  I  ap- 
plaud the  forthright  stand  taken  by 
those  New  Jersey  public  officials.  The 
legislation  which  I  have  proposed  today 
should  accomplish  those  very  purposes 
until  we  realize  the  ultimate  goal  of 
phasing  out  ocean  dumping  as  a  regu- 
larly accepted  method  of  disposal  of  sew- 
age sludge  and  other  toxic  materials. 

Yesterday,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers declared  that  it  could  not  make 
any  immediate  decision  requiring  that 
sewage  sludge  and  other  industrial  waste 
be  discharged  at  least  100  miles  out  in 
the  Atlantic.  Cort>s  officials  stated  that 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  officials  were 
li\'ing  in  "ivory  towers"  because  they  did 
not  understand  the  enormous  cost  and 
logistical  Impossibility  of  dumping  wastes 
further  out  to  sea.  The  legislation  which 
I  offer  today  lends  strong  support  to  the 
efforts  of  Governor  Cahlll  and  New  Jer- 
sey Congressmen  to  change  the  present 
situation.  I  cannot  accept  the  arguments 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  pro- 
gram established  under  my  bill  should 
make  corps  officials  realize  that  we  mean? 
business. 

Earlier  this  week  I  Joined  with  several 
other  of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1970, 
designed  to  fill  the  void  of  a  national  pol- 
icy and  planning  mechanism  to  provide 
effective  management,  beneficial  use, 
proper  protection,  and  balanced  develop- 
ment of  the  air,  land,  and  marine  re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  coastal  zone.  My 
bill,  the  National  Marine  Waters  Pollu- 
tion Control  and  Quality  Enhancement 
Act  of  1970,  will  further  that  objective. 
I  am  hopeful  that  during  the  upcoming 
water  pollution  control  hearings  of  the 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee, 
this  legislative  proposal  will  receive  fav- 
orable consideration.  Action  must  be 
taken  now  to  preserve  one  of  the  truly 
great  natural  resources— our  oceans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRu  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3488)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S    3488 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  State  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Marine  Waters  Pollu- 
tion Control  and  Quality  Enhancement  Act 
of  1970." 

arc.  2.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
amending  section  17  to  read  as  follows: 

"MABIKK    WATDtS    FOLLUTIOIf    CONT«OI.    AND 
QUAUTT    KNHANCZMXNT 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that 

"(1)  In  the  pursuit  of  solving  significant 
problems  involving  the  disposal  of  municipal, 
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Industrial,  and  other  wastes,  man  has  turned 
to  the  sea: 

"(2)  man,  realizing  the  potentially  vast 
assimilative  capacity  of  ocean  waters.  Is  dis- 
posing of  treated,  untreated,  and  inade- 
quately treated  wastes  into  the  sea; 

"(3)  recent  studies  indicate  that  the 
largely  uncontrolled  discharge  of  wastes  into 
the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone  and  the 
sea  and  beyond  is  degrading  the  quality  of 
the  marine  environment  and  threatens  to 
pollute  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
Stales  and  adjoining  shorelines;  and 

"(4)  it  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  provide  means  and  measures  to 
control  the  discharge  of  wastes  transported 
by  any  means  from  areas  within  the  United 
States  and  to  protect  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  the  marine  environment. 
«.  "(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term 

"(1)  'wastes'  means  matter  of  any  kind  or 
In  any  form: 

"(2)  'discharge'  means  any  spilling,  leak- 
ing, pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptying, 
or  dumping: 

"(3)  'vessel'  Includes  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means 
of  transportation  on  water; 

"(4)  'onshore  or  offshore  facility'  means 
any  facility  of  any  kind  and  related  ap- 
purtenances thereto  located  In,  on,  or  under, 
the  surface  of  any  land,  or  permanently  or 
temporarily  affixed  to  any  land.  Including 
lands  beneath  the  navigable  watMS  of  the 
United  States  or  lands  of  the  outer  con- 
tinental Shelf  of  the  United  Stetes,  which  is 
used  or  capable  of  being  tised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  or  discharging  wastes; 

"(6)  'United  States'  and  'State'  Include  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands: 

"(6)  'owner  or  operator'  means,  as  the 
context  requires,  any  person,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  owning, 
operating,  or  chartering  by  demise,  a  vessel, 
or  owning  or  operating  an  onshore  or  off- 
shore facility: 

"(7)  'person'  Includes  an  Individual,  firm, 
corporation,  partnership,  association.  State, 
municipality,  and  other  political  subdivision 
of  a  SUte;  and 

"(8)  'contiguous  zone'  means  the  entire 
zone  established  by  the  United  States  un- 
der article  24  of  the  Convention  on  the  Ter- 
ritorial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone. 

"(c)(1).  No  owner  or  operator  shall  dis- 
cbarge or  cause  or  contribute  to  the  dis- 
charge of  waistes  from  any  vessel,  except 
sewage  discharged  from  marine  saniutlon 
devices,  or  from  any  onshore  or  offshore  fa- 
cility into  or  upon  the  waters  of  the  con- 
tiguous zone. 

"(2)  No  owner  or  operator  shall  discharge 
or  cause  or  contribute  to  the  discharge  of 
wastes  from  any  vessel,  except  sewage  dis- 
charged from  marine  sanitation  devices,  or 
from  any  onshore  or  offshore  facility  into 
or  upon  waters  beyond  the  contiguous  zone, 
unless  permitted  by  the  Secretary,  by  regu- 
lations, promulgated  under  this  section,  or 
unless  as  permitted  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  owner  or  operator  who  violates 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection 
or  any  regulation  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  violation.  Each  oc- 
currence of  a  violation  may  constitute  a 
separate  offense.  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  th(  Coast  Guard  is  operating  only 
after  the  person  charged  with  a  violation 
under  this  section  has  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing  and  such  Sec- 
retary has  determined,  by  decision  Incor- 
porating his  findings  of  fact  therein,  that 
a  violation  did  occur,  and  the  amount  of  the 


penalty  which  Is  warranted,  and  Incorporat- 
ing, when  appropriate,  an  order  therein  re- 
quiring that  the  penalty  be  paid.  Any  hear- 
ing under  this  section  shall  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  tlUe 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  If  the  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  is  assessed  fails  to  pay  the  penalty 
within  the  time  prescribed  in  such  order, 
such  Secretary  shall  file  a  petition  for  en- 
forcement of  such  order  in  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  The  peti- 
tion shall  designate  the  person  against  whom 
the  order  is  sought  to  be  enforced  as  the 
respondent.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  sent  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  to  the  respondent  and  thereupon  such 
Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  In  such  court 
the  record  upon  which  such  order  sought  to 
be  enforced  was  Issued,.  The  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  enter  a  judgment  enforcing, 
modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or 
setting  aside  in  whple  or  in  part  the  order 
and  decision  of  such  Secretary  or  it  may  re- 
mand the  proceedlngs'to  such  Secretary  for 
such  further  action  as  it  may  direct.  The 
court  shall  consider  and  determine  de  novo 
all  relevant  issues.  On  the  basis  of  the  jury's 
findings,  the  court  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  to  be  Imposed.  Sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  At- 
torney General,  as  provided  in  section  507(b) 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  attor- 
neys appointed  by  the  Secretary  may  appear 
for  and  represent  him  in  any  action  to  en- 
force an  order  assessing  civil  penalties  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(d)(1)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  with  maritime  safety  and 
marine  and  navigation  laws,  issue  proposed 
regulations  governing  the  discharge  of  wastes 
by  any  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or  on- 
shore or  offshore  facility  into  or  upon  all  or 
any  portion  or  portions  of  the  waters  beyond 
the  contiguotis  zone.  Such  regulations  shall 
establish  the  quantities,  times,  locations,  cir- 
cumstances, and  conditions  of  such  dis- 
charges and  shall  designate  the  area  of  such 
waters  where  such  discharges  may  be  per- 
mitted. Such  regulations  shall  be  such  as  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  waters  and  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  latest  available 
scientific  data,  temperature  and  salinity  of 
the  waters,  currents,  type  of  wastes  to  be 
discharged,  seasons  of  the  year,  and  other 
environmental  factors.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  consistent  with  maritime  safety  and  with 
marine  and  navigation  laws. 

"(2)  Such  regulations  roall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  In- 
terested persons  a  period  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  thereafter  to  submit  written  data 
or  comments.  Except  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  and  after  considera- 
tion of  all  relevant  matter  presented,  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(3)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  any  pe- 
riod fixed  for  the  submission  of  written  data 
or  comments  under  paragraph  (2) ,  any  in- 
terested person  may  file  with  the  Secretary 
written  objections  to  a  proposed  regulation, 
stating  the  grounds  therefor  and  requesting 
a  public  hearing  on  such  objects.  As  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  period  for  filing  such 
objections  has  expired,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  spec- 
ifying the  proposed  regulations  to  which 
such  objections  have  been  filed  and  hold  a 
public  hearing  to  receive  relevant  evidence. 
Within  sixty  days  after  completion  of  the 
hearings,  the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact  which  shall  be  public.  The  Secre- 
tary may  promulgate  such  regulations  with 
such  modifications  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that 


a  proposed  regulation  should  not  be  promul- 
gated or  should  be  modified,  he  shall  within 
a  reasonable  time  publish  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  promulgate 
any  regulations  or  part  thereof  to  which  the 
Governor  of  any  State  has  filed  written  ob- 
jections on  the  basis  that  such  regulations 
will  permit  discharges  of  wastes  Into  or  upon 
waters  beyond  the  contiguous  zone  which 
will  adversely  affect  the  public  health  and 
welfare  or  the  waters,  shorelines,  or  natural 
resources  of  such  State. 

"(5)  Whenever  waste  discharges  under 
regulations  Issued  under  this  subsection  are 
permitted,  such  wastes  and  the  effects  on 
the  environment  shall  be  monitored  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  appropriate  by  the  owner 
or  operator  permitted  to  make  such  dis- 
cbarges at  his  exi>ense  and  the  reports  there- 
of shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

"(e)  Pending  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  designating  water  areas  beyond  the 
contiguous  zone  where  wastes  may  be  dis- 
charged, any  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel 
or  onshore  or  offshore  facility  authorized 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  to  discharge  wastes 
Into  the  waters  beyond  the  contiguous  zone 
may  continue  to  discharge  such  wastes,  ex- 
cept that  such  owner  or  operator  shall  not 
discharge  such  wastes  within  1(X)  nautical 
miles  of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  financial  assistance  In  the  form 
of  grants  to  any  municipality.  State,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  to  cover  any 
actual  Increase  In  costs  Incurred  by  such 
municlpctllty,  State,  or  other  political  sub- 
division thereof  In  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  and  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  act  to  establish  reasonable 
procedures  for  determining  such  costs  and 
providing  such  assistance. 

"(f)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
study,  collect,  evaluate,  and  publish  data  on 
water  temperatures  and  salinity,  currents, 
waste  discharges,  the  effects  of  such  dis- 
charges on  the  environment,  and  such  other 
Information  as  be  deems  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracts  with, 
and  make  grants  to,  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations  and  Individuals  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
No  research,  demonstrations,  studies,  or  ex- 
periments shall  be  carried  out,  contracted 
for,  sponsored,  cosponsored,  or  authorized 
under  this  Act,  unless  all  information,  uses, 
products,  processes,  patents,  and  other  de- 
velopments resulting  therefrom,  with  such 
exception  and  limitation,  if  any,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  to  be  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest,  be  available  to  the  general  public. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
available  to  any  State,  municipality,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  In  the  per- 
centages specified  In  section  8  of  this  Act 
for  the  construction  of  treatment  works  an- 
nually to  provide  financial  assistance  to  them 
for  the  costs  of  transporting  on.  and  dis- 
charging from,  vessels'  wastes  Into  or  upon 
waters  beyond  the  contiguous  zone  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  regulations  Issued 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  any  such  financial  assistance  unless 
he  determines  that  such  wastes  will  receive 
In  order  to  prevent  any  damage  to  such 
waters  and  the  total  environment,  treat- 
ment before  such  discharge  by  means  and 
measures  that  utilize  the  most  advanced 
treatment  technology  available. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

S.     1808 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
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Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1808.  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  extend  the  child  labor  provisions 
thereof  to  certain  children  employed  In 
agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    31*3 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2193.  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  occupational  health  and 
safety  program  for  American  working 
men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   1S13 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  »  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  STtvENS>  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2513.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mailing  of  absentee  voting 
matter  free  of  postage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2803 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2802.  to  assist  the 
States  in  establishing  coastal  zone  man- 
agement program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3074 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Rartke)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3074.  the  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Guaranty  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

8.    3333 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
prmting.  the  r.ames  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towia)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3223.  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion additional  authority  to  alleviate 
freight  car  shortages  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  34*4 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  iNoxnE)  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3464.  to  redesignate 
the  Senate  OfBce  Building  and  the  addi- 
tional Senate  OfBce  Building  as  the 
"Everett  McKinley  Dlrksen  Building" 
and  the  "Alben  William  B&rkley  Build- 
ing," respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

s.  axa.  SIS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  belialf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  be  added  as  ca«;ponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  313.  relating  to  the 
detoxification  and  destruction  of  chem- 
ical warfare  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ings  will  begin  at  10  o'clock  in  the  mom> 
Ing  in  room  6226  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  this 
legislation  should  notify  Mrs.  Edith 
Moore  at  the  Senate  District  Committee 
In  room  6218  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 


STRENGTHENING  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  FOOD  SERVICE  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  CHILDREN— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMCNOItENTS    NOS.    SOR    AND    SO* 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
M0NDAI.X.  Mr.  Yarborouch.  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Pill)  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  l)e  proposed  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  2548)  to 
amend  the  National  SchcK>l  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  NutiiUon  Act  of  1966  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  food  service 
programs  provided  for  children  under 
such  acts,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javfts  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  later 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AlfKlfDUEMTS    MOS.    SIC    TBKOVCH    S13 

Mr.  McOOVERN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Yar- 
borouch. Mr.  C(X>K,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Pkll>  submitted  three 
amendments.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  Senate  bill  2548.  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  sulunitted  the  amendments  appear 
later  In  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS   ON   S    2695. 
HR.  4183  AND  HJl.  4184 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Sulx:om- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  wish  to  give  notice 
that  the  hearings  on  S.  2695.  to  provide 
for  the  retirement  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  of  certain 
officers  and  members  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  on  HR.  4183.  to  provide  that  the 
widow  of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  or 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  married  such  officer  or 
memt>er  after  his  retirement  may  qualify 
for  survivor  benefits,  and  on  H.R.  4184, 
to  equalize  the  retiremen  benefits  for 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  arc  re- 
tired for  pernumcnt  total  disability,  will 
be  held  on  February  28.  1970.  The  hear- 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
SANTA  BARBARA  OIL  BILLS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  announce  the  postponement 
of  public  hearings  scheduled  by  Uie  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  for  February  24  and  25 
on  four  bills  growing  out  of  the  tragic  oil 
leak  last  year  on  a  Federal  lease  off  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif, 

These  bills  are  S.  1219.  S.  2516.  S.  3093. 
and  S.  3351. 

Next  weeks  hearings  have  been  post- 
poned at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  enable  the  Department, 
with  other  agencies  concerned,  to  work 
out  its  statement  of  policy  and  program 
for  prevention  of  any  recurrences  of  such 
misfortune  as  the  Santa  Barbara  spill, 
and  to  ameliorate  Its  effects  If  one  should 
occur. 

The  field  hearings  In  Santa  Barbara  on 
the  four  measures  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  will  be  held  as 
scheduled;  namely.  March  13  and  14. 
After  these  field  hearings  we  will  re- 
schedule the  hearings  In  Washington 
which  we  are  now  postponing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  PROVIDE  NUTRITIOUS 
MEALS  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tlae  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  700.  HR.  11651. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  A 
bill  (HR.  11651)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide funds  and  authorities  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  free  or  reduced-price  metds 
to  needy  children  not  now  being  reached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forcsti-y  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  Nattonal  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1752)  1«  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  13  the  following  new  section: 

"TrMPOmART     EMERCrNCT     ASSISTANCE    TO    F«0- 

viss  Mtrranious  mcals  to  neeot  children 

IN    SCHOOLS 

•Sec.  13A.  NotwUhstr.ndlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  in  the  public  interest,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  use 
an  additional  amount,  not  to  exceed  930.- 
000.000.  of  funds  from  section  S3  of  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  6iac).  to  sup- 
plement funds  heretofore  made  available  to 
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carry  out  programs  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970  to  Improve  the  nutrition  of  needy  chil- 
dren In  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools 
participating  in  the  national  school  luneta 
program  under  this  Act  or  the  school  bz«ak- 
fast  program  under  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (43  UJ8.C.  1771  et  seq.) ."  * 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  urgency  which  Is  In- 
volved in  the  passage  of  this  measure. 
It  Is  an  emergency  measure,  urgently 
needed  because  in  a  number  of  localities 
around  the  country,  and  speclflcsJly  in 
my  own  State  of  Maryland,  an  emer- 
gency situation  has  arisen. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority and  majority  leaders  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DER)  for  their  prompt  action  In  bringing 
H.R.  11651  to  the  floor. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  assure 
that  thousands  of  schoolchildren  in 
Maryland  and  33  other  States  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  nutritious  school  lunches 
daily. 

Maryland  expanded  its  effort  to  pro- 
vide school  lunches  to  needy  children 
in  the  fall  of  1969,  By  last  October, 
Maryland  schcwls  served  an  average  of 
44,558  free  lunches  a  day,  compared  to 
only  8,794  per  day  in  October  1968.  For 
many  of  the  children,  lunch  is  the  only 
dependable,  nutritious  meal  of  the  day. 

Because  of  its  expanded  efforts,  Mary- 
land needs  $1,030,864  in  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  continue  serving  these 
limches.  H.R,  11651  would  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  trans- 
fer up  to  $30  million  of  section  32  funds 
to  allow  Maryland  and  the  other  States 
to  continue  serving  lunches  for  the  re- 
maining 4  months  of  the  school  year. 

The  Agriculture  Department  supports 
this  legislation.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Ellender,  Mr,  J.  Phil  Campbell,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department,  wrote: 

In  an  earlier  report  we  supported  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  legislation  but  expressed  our 
view  that  the  level  of  funding  contained  In 
the  Department's  1970  appropriation  would 
be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  objectives  with- 
out further  funding.  It  has  now  become  ap- 
parent that  some  States  are  making  even 
better  progress  than  we  had  expected  In  pro- 
viding free  and  reduced  price  lunches  for 
needy  children.  Because  the  States'  esti- 
mates of  their  needs  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  are  based  on  their  experience  and  prog- 
ress In  Implementing  this  program,  rather 
than  their  population,  we  recommend  that 
the  Secretary  be  given  authority  to  allocate 
these  additional  funds  on  the  basis  of  dem- 
onstrated performance. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  agrees  with 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  that  the 
best  vehicle  for  providing  this  money  Is 
by  additional  transfer  authority  pro- 
vided in  H.R,  11651. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  our  distinguished  leader- 
ship have  promptly  responded  to  my 
pleas  for  fast  action  on  this  measure. 

On  Wednesday  n!iy  senior  colleague 
(Mr,  Tydimcs)  and  I  asked  Senator  El- 
lender for  any  assurance  he  could  give 
to  the  people  of  Maryland  that  this  bill 
would  be  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee in  sufficient  time  to  secure  Senate 
and  final  House  agreement  before  the 
schools  of  Maryland  run  out  of  ftmds, 


Today  the  bill  is  before  us,  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  my  colleagues  in  Uiis  body 
share  my  concern  that  all  America's 
children  receive  a  nutritious  lunch 
throughout  the  school  year,  I  ask  that 
this  concern  be  demonstrated  by  approv- 
ing H.R,  11651  and  assuring  continu- 
ance of  the  school  lunch  program  in 
Maryland  and  the  other  States. . 

Mr,  President,  I  have  here  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  compilation  of 
State  requests  for  additional  funds  to 
continue  their  school  lunch  pi-ograms  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Department  0/  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service — State  agencies'  requests 
for  additional  funds  for  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches,  as  of  Feb.  6,  1970.  over 
amounts  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1970 

Alabama $1,200,000 

California - 569,236 

Colorado 37.607 

Connecticut 25,352 

Delaware    11.060 

Florida    1.889,998 

Georgia 2,685.829 

Illinois - 3.  995,  763 

Indiana 112.067 

Iowa ---         176.308 

Kentucky  234,665 

Maine    - -         336,495 

Maryland ---     1.030.864 

Massachusetts 26,853 

Michigan    24,366 

Minnesota    80.132 

Missouri   121.225 

Montana 15,116 

New  Hampshire 11.492 

New  Jersey 301,  872 

New  Mexico 78.800 

New    York 5,313.112 

North  Carolina .- 13.738 

Oklahoma 1,100,538 

Oregon    60.671 

Pennsylvania 145,800 

Rhode    Island 34.433 

South    Carolina 612,228 

Tennessee 263,180 

Utah    59,251 

Vermont   19,935 

Virginia    948,408 

Washington   292,780 

West  Virginia 1,764,981 

Total   23,594.205 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Texas,  Senator 
Yarborough.  is  necessarily  absent  today. 
However,  he  has  a  longstanding  interest 
in  the  school  lunch  program  and  has  a 
statement  on  this  pending  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Yar- 
borough's  statement  and  a  letter  there- 
with be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Yarborough  and  letter 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Additional  Funds  Needed  for  School  Lvnch 
Programs 

Mr.  Yarborodch.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  1970,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Charles  M,  Hicks,  Director  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program  in  the  State  of  Texas,  This 
letter  gives  clear  Indication  of  why  the  Sen- 
ate should  pass  the  pending  measure  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  Mr,  Mathias, 

The  situation  in  Texas,  I  am  sure,  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  situation  in  many  states.  The 


School  Lunch  Program  in  Texas  has  been 
able  to  operate  within  its  budget  only  by 
denying  school  lunches  to  some  of  the  chil- 
dren who  would  be  eligible  under  existing 
law.  This  is  an  Intolerable  situation  and  one 
which  we  should  remedy  Immediately.  I  urge 
passage  of  this  measure.  And  I  commend  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Hicks  to  the  at- 
tention  of   the   Senate. 

Texas  Education  Agency. 
Austin,  Tex.,  February  5, 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  This  is  In  re- 
ply to  your  telegram  of  February  4.  1970. 
We  budgeted  our  funds  for  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Program 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress.  We  expect  to  have 
funds  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  can  use  additional  funds  for  needy 
children  especially  in  the  cities.  The  schools 
have  more  requests  for  free  lunches  than 
funds  are  available.  Additional  funds  should 
be  made  available  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  start  feeding  needy  children  at  an  early 
date.  I  estimate  that  Texas  will  need  tl,- 
000.000  in  additional  Section  32  funds  in 
order  to  supply  all  of  the  legitimate  re- 
quests for  free  lunches. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chas.  M.  Hicks, 

Chief  Consultant,  School  Lunch  Program. 

Mr,  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  that  we  are  consid- 
ering today  legislation  that  will  provide 
$30  million  in  emergency  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  the  free  and  reduced 
price  school  lunch  progi'am.  Tbe  Illi- 
nois program  is  in  great  Jeopardy  and 
would  have  to  be  greatly  curtailed  or 
eliminated  if  this  bill  were  not  enacted. 

Illinois  has  done  an  excellent  job  In 
increasing  participation  In  the  free  and 
reduced  price  school  lunch  program  this 
year.  Approximately  150,000  hungry 
children  are  now  able  to  receive  a  nour- 
ishing meal  at  school.  The  city  of  Chi- 
cago alone  provides  a  lunch  for  near- 
ly 115,000  children  and  has  applied  for 
fimds  to  feed  another  8,000  to  9,000  in 
schools  which  have  recently  opened.  For 
all  too  many  of  these  children,  the  free 
lunch  they  receive  at  school  Is  the  only 
well  balanced  meal  they  eat  all  day. 

But  now,  all  this  progress  may  be  re- 
versed. While  Illinois  still  has  some  of 
the  $5  million  the  State  legislature  ap- 
propriated for  the  limch  program  avail- 
able to  reimburse  schools  providing  free 
meals.  Federal  money  will  be  totally  ex- 
pended when  the  December  claims  are 
paid  this  month.  To  continue  the  pro- 
gram, the  State  requires  an  additional 
$4,5  million  in  Federal  funds. 

The  Illinois  situation,  while  the  most 
acute,  is  not  unique.  Some  35  to  40  States 
will  require  more  money  if  they  too  are 
to  continue  their  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch  program.  The  estimate  of  their 
dollar  needs  Is  between  $30  and  $34  mil- 
lion. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  situation 
In  Illinois  and  to  help  the  remaining 
States,  my  staff  and  I  spent  many  hours 
working  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  White  House,  I  also  pre- 
pared an  amendment  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  which  will  be  debated  by  the 
Senate  next  week.  This  amendment 
sought  to  release  the  $34  million  In  sec- 
tion 32  fimds  the  States  indicated  they 
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required  to  operate  their  programs 
through  June  of  this  year.  Because  of  the 
responsiveness  of  the  administration  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  this 
problem,  my  amendment  will  no  longer 
be  nece&sar}-.  Passage  of  UJl.  11651  will 
solve  the  pi-oblem. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senator 
Ellender  and  the  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  perceiving  the 
need  for  the  additional  money  for  the 
school  lunch  program  and  for  reporting 
out  this  bill.  I  also  commend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  White  House 
for  all  their  efforts  to  secure  this  money 
through  the  reallocation  of  currently 
available  funds  and  the  enactment  of 
HR.  11651. 

President  Nixon  in  December  after  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Pood.  Nu- 
trition, and  Health,  committed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  providmg  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  to  6.6  million  poor  and 
hungry  children.  His  support  for  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  indicative  of  his  intention  to 
maintain  this  commitment. 

I  now  urge  passage  of  this  bill,  rapid 
agreement  in  the  conference  committee, 
and  immediate  expenditure  of  all  the 
money  required  to  solve  the  school  lunch 
crisis  In  Illinois  and  in  the  country. 

THB    NEZO   TO    SAVS    OUB   SCHOOL   LUNCH 
PmOCkAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distingmshed  chairman 
from  Louisiana  and  the  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  reporting  out 
HJl.  11651  yesterday  so  that  we  might 
act  on  It  in  time  to  save  many  school 
lunch  programs  across  the  Nation. 

The  critical  situation  currently  con- 
fronting the  school  lunch  program  In 
Maryland  is  representative  of  the  situa- 
tion threatening  the  survival  of  this  pro- 
gram In  34  States.  Under  the  expanded 
program  to  provide  lunches  for  specially 
needy  children.  35.800  Maryland  chil- 
dren t>egan  receiving  free  school  lunches 
for  the  first  time  this  fall.  In  October 
of  1969.  Maryland  schools  served  an 
average  of  44.558  free  lunches  a  day. 
a3  compared  to  only  8,794  a  day  in  Oc- 
tober 1968. 

The  cost  of  running  this  greatly  ex- 
panded lunch  program  in  Maryland  for 
the  1969-70  school  year  Is  $1.8  million. 
However,  only  $800,000  has  been  allo- 
cated for  this  purpose  In  fiscal  year  1970. 
T.ie  result:  existing  funds  will  be  de- 
pleted by  the  end  of  this  month  and  this 
desperately  needed  program  will  have  to 
be  discontinued  unless  $1  million  can  be 
found. 

I  cannot  state  too  strongly  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  program  to  the  health  and 
education  of  the  children  involved. 

Pbr  many  of  these  children,  the  free 
lunches  provided  under  this  program  are 
the  only  dependable  nutritiotis  meab  they 
receive.  If  these  lunches  are  discontin- 
ued, these  children  are  confronted  with 
the  proepect  of  serious  malnutrition  and 
the  deterioration  of  their  health.  In  ad- 
dition, as  educators  will  attest,  a  hungry, 
undemotnlshed  child  Is  in  no  position  to 
learn. 

Mr.  President,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gnm  is  no  frin  or  lozury.  It  is  aimed  at 


the  fimdamental  problem  of  hunger,  mal- 
nutrition and  retardation.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  providing  many  poverty  area 
children  with  the  basic  opportunity  to 
leam  and  benefit  from  a  public  educa- 
Uon. 

None  of  us  in  this  Chamber  would  let 
one  of  our  own  children  bo  Imnsry:  or 
for  that  matter,  the  child  next  door. 
How  then,  in  good  conscience,  can  we 
stand  by  and  idly  permit  a  cluld  on  the 
other  side  of  town  to  go  hungry  when  it 
is  within  our  power  to  correct  this 
shameful  situation?  The  answer,  we 
would  all  agree,  is  "We  cannot.' 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
urge  Senate  passage  of  H.R.  11651.  This 
measure  would  make  available  $30  mil- 
lion in  tran.sfer  authority  from  section  32 
of  the  National  Scliool  Lunch  Act.  enough 
to  msure  the  survival  of  the  school  lunch 
program  in  every  State  for  the  remainder 
of  this  school  year.  This  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  summer,  re- 
cently supported  by  both  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  reported  out  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  yes- 
terday. 

I  can  find  no  compelling  reason  for 
not  enacting  this  measure  immediately. 
Thousands  of  children  in  the  urban  slums 
and  rural  shantytowns  of  America  need 
our  help,  and  they  need  it  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  my  presence  was  required 
elsewhere  during  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  but  I  understand 
that  HJl.  11651.  which  was  reported  by 
me  to  the  Senate  yesterday  in  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  was  passed  as  reported  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  on  Its  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  tlie  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Ellcnoer,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Talmadce.  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


STARTLINO  FACT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
American  ground  troops  have  been  fight- 
ing In  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam  for  about 
7  years.  More  than  50,000  have  been 


killed  in  combat,  and  more  than  267,000 
American  fighting  men  have  been 
wounded  in  combat  in  that  immoral,  un- 
declared war.  In  addition  many  have 
been  killed  in  what  the  Pentagon  terms 
accidents  and  incidents.  It  is  amazing, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  President  of 
South  Vietnam  and  no  chief  of  state  of 
any  of  tlie  regimes  ruling;  in  Saigon  at 
any  time  during  the  admlnstration  of 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kexmedy,  and 
Johnson  ever  requested  that  U.S.  combat 
troops  be  sent  Into  Vietnam.  Careful  in- 
quiry of  lop  ofQcials  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  Department  of  Defense  and 
at  the  White  House  disclosed  the  star- 
tling fact  that  there  was  no  request  for 
American  troops  at  any  time.  In  Janu- 
ary 1961.  when  President  Eisenhower  left 
the  White  House  we  had  685  military  ad- 
visers in  Vietnam.  No  combat  troops. 
On  November  22,  1963,  the  date  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  assassinated,  we  had 
16,120  military  advisers  In  Vietnam.  No 
combat  troops. 

There  never  was  any  request  by  any 
government  official  of  South  Vietnam  for 
the  United  States  to  send  combat  troops 
Into  Vietnam.  President  Thieu  recently 
made  this  crystal  clear  in  a  political 
speech  he  made  in  Saigon.  It  is  a  fact 
that  Prime  Minister  of  the  Saigon  mili- 
tarist regime.  Dr.  Phan  Huy  Quat.  on 
March  7,  1965,  asked  for  and  obtained 
the  agreement  that  two  U.S.  Marine  bat- 
talions already  in  Vietnam  be  stationed 
on  the  defensive  in  the  Danang  area. 
Nothing  more.  Also,  it  is  said  he  exacted 
and  made  the  urgent  request,  or  demand, 
that  all  VC,  or  soldiers  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam, 
taken  prisoner  by  Americans  be  turned 
over  immediately  to  the  "friendly  forces 
of  South  Vietnam." 

White  House  officials  and  State  De- 
partment officials  have  confirmed  the 
fact  that  no  such  request  was  made. 
Unfortunately.  President  Johnson  In- 
vited In  more  than  2,100,000  American 
fighting  men,  more  than  50.000  of  whom 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  more 
than  267,000  of  whom  were  wounded  in 
combat,  many  maimed  for  life. 

President  Thleu  on  several  occasions 
in  poUtical  speeches  he  has  been  making 
said  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
predecessors  ever  asked  the  Americans 
to  come  in.  He  stated  we  can  leave  any 
time  we  want  to;  that  they  do  not  need 
American  fightingmen  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Then,  that  flamboyant  Air  Marshal 
Ky.  who  was  born  in  Hanoi  and  proudly 
displays  a  French  decoration  awarded 
him  in  1954  for  fighting  agidnst  his  fel- 
low countrymen  seeking  national  libera- 
tion, added  his  voice  making  repeated 
statements  saying  the  Americans  came 
In  on  their  own;  were  not  invited  in. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  presented  on  a 
silver  platter  to  President  Nixon  to  end 
our  involvement  in  that  Inunortal,  un- 
declared war.  President  Nixon  does  not 
even  need  to  resort  to  his  secret  plan  of 
October  1968.  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
a  plan.  Incidentally,  that  is  still  his  secret. 
Let  him  keep  it  Just  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiKZM)  stated  some  months  ago.  "Pres- 
ident Nixon  should  declare,  'We  have 
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won  the  war.  I  am  bringing  the  boys 
home.' "      ^^^^^^^_ 

JAVITS  SUPPORTS  UJJ.   GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  sending  to  the  Senate  for  ratification 
the  United  Nations  Convention  on  Geno- 
cide. President  Nixon's  decision  to  re- 
submit this  convention  to  the  Senate  is 
an  «M:t  of  high  statesmanship  and  re- 
flects his  and  the  Nation's  dedication  to 
basic  human  rights  and  humane  values. 
1  wish  also  to  commend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  his  role  in  bringing  about 
the  administration  decision  on  this 
matter. 

I  must  also  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  who  has 
waged  such  a  stirring  and  relentless  flght 
on  behalf  of  this  and  the  other  human 
rights  conventions.  For  the  past  3  years, 
I  believe,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  spoken  daily  on  these  matters  and 
has  thus  acted  as  the  guardian  of  the 
Senate's  conscience  and  as  the  most  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  of  the  many  private 
organizations  which  have  worked  for 
these  many  years  on  behalf  of  this  conr 
vcntion. 

I  am  particularly  conscious  of  this  as- 
pect because  many  of  the  most  active 
and  dedicated  private  groups  in  this  field 
are  centered  in  New  York.  In  commend- 
ing President  Nixon.  Secretary  Rogers, 
and  my  colleague  Senator  Proxmirk.  I 
am  giving  voice  to  the  views  of  the  many 
dedicated  and  concerned  New  Yorkers 
who  have  given  so  much  of  themselves 
to  further  this  cause. 

I  wish  also  to  record  my  personal  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Professor  Lemkin  of  the 
Yale  University  law  faculty.  Professor 
Lemkin  waged  a  virtual  one-man  battle 
on  behalf  of  this  convention  at  certain 
crucial  stages  and  is  the  person  who  ac- 
tually coined  the  phrase  "genocide" 
which  this  convention  carries  as  part  of 
its  identification.  It  is  regrettable  that 
Professor  Lemkin  did  not  live  to  witness 
this  vindication  of  his  work  and  views 
with  regard  to  international  legal  action 
against  the  heinous  crime  of  genocide.  I 
hope  that  his  family  and  friends  will 
know  how  much  we  all  are  aware  of  our 
debt  to  professor  Lemkin  for  his  work. 

Public  sentiment  was  aroused  In  this 
effort  by  Professor  Lemkin,  Senator 
Pkoxmirx.  and  others,  and  I  think  it  is 
an  altogether  most  sploidid  initiative  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  As  I 
am  not  alwajrs  able  to  agree  with  my 
President,  I  want  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity I  can  to  express  my  support  when  I 
do  agree  with  him  thoroughly,  as  I  do  in 
this  case.  I  have  supported  this  conven- 
tion from  its  very  inception  and  have 
worked  for  its  resubmission  and  ratifica- 
tion for  the  past  2  years. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
PV}reign  Relations.  I  shall  make  every  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  the  earliest  possible 
consideration  of  this  treaty.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  humane  and  Just  outlook  of 
the  United  States  which  is  so  traditional 
with  us  as  a  pe<H>le.  without  cupidity  or 
designs  upon  others,  but  with  a  deep  pas- 
sion for  humanity  and  justice  in  the 
world,  I  think  it  is  a  strange  anomaly 


that  we  have  been  among  the  last,  rather 
than  the  first,  to  ratify  this  treaty.  I  hope 
we  will  repair  that  blemish  and  pay  our 
debt  to  mankind  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  now  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion has  become  an  active  subject  of 
consideration  again  as  a  result  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  initiative. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  for  focusing  attention  upon  this 
recommendation  and  initiative  by  the 
administration.  It  is  one  that  is  long 
overdue,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixow  Urges  Senate  To  Ratify  Genocide 
Pact,  Stalled  Since  1950 
(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Washington,  February  19 — President  Nixon 
urged  the  Senate  today  to  raUfy  the  1949 
United  Nations  agreement  outlawing  geno- 
cide. 

Sources  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  where  the  genocide  agreement 
has  languished  about  21  years,  expressed  con- 
cern that  a  Senate  vote  could  lead  either  to 
an  embarrassing  defeat  or  to  only  a  narrow 
victory  "unless  the  President  Is  willing  and 
able  to  twist  arms." 

In  a  message  to  the  Senate,  the  President 
said,  "We  should  delay  no  longer  in  taking 
the  final  convincing  step  which  would  re- 
affirm that  the  United  States  remains  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  crime  of  genocide 
as  ever." 

State  Department  officials  said  the  issue 
was  being  raised  now  becaiise  the  United 
States  wished  to  join  with  other  nations  in 
identifying  genocide  as  an  international 
crime.  They  also  indicated  the  Umlng  was 
related  to  the  ratification  by  Britain  last 
week. 

Some  observers  regard  the  genocide  agree- 
ment as  legally  meaningless.  Despite  oc- 
casional accusations  of  genocide — including 
one  leveled  at  the  United  States  by  North 
Vietnam  last  year — the  State  Department 
could  not  recall  that  any  legal  proceedings 
had  been  initiated  under  the  agreement  since 
it  went  into  force  in  1951. 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  he  had 
no  comment  on  the  genocide  agreement.  "I 
bavent  thought  about  it  for  months,"  he 
said. 

There  were  no  immediate  indications 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  would  actively  seek  sup- 
port for  ratification  of  the  agreement  by 
states-rights  advocates  and  Southern  con- 
servatives, who  traditionally  have  been  re- 
liictant  to  grant  their  consent. 

Mr.  Nixon  acted  today  on  the  advice  of 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  who 
said  In  a  letter  to  the  President  Feb.  5  that  it 
was  "anomalous"  for  the  United  States  to 
fail  to  ratify  the  agreement  formaly  after 
having  played  a  leading  role  in  drafting  it. 

Officially  called  tbe  Convention  of  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crlmie  of 
Genocide,  the  agreement  bans  attempts  to 
wipe  out  national,  ethnic,  racial  or  rellglouB 
groups  by  killing  their  members,  or  deliber- 
ate attempts  to  cause  "serious  bodily  or  mm- 
tal  harm  to  large  numbers  of  members  of 
such  groups. 
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The  convention  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  1950  by  President  Harry  8.  Truman, 
but  it  never  got  beyond  hearings  of  a  foreign 
relations  subcommittee. 

In  1954,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's 
Secretary  of  SUte,  John  Foster  Dulles,  op- 
posed seeking  ratification  of  the  agreement 
on  the  ground  that  It  could  confilct  with 
state  or  Federal  law.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Rogers 
was  a  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Because  International  treaties  normally 
supersede  laws  within  a  country,  states-rights 
advocates  have  viewed  the  genocide  conven- 
tion as  a  threat  to  state  Jurisdiction  over 
murder  cases. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  the  Senate  that  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  "concurs  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Judgment  that  there  are 
no  constitutional  obstacles  to  United  States 
ratification." 

Supporters  of  the  convention  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  feared  that  Southern  conservatives 
would  see  racial  undertones  in  it  and  would 
vote  against  It. 

"It's  possible  a  conservative  President 
would  be  more  likely  to  get  it  through  the 
Senate,"  said  one  Congressional  source  today. 

The  United  Nations  agreement  came  into 
force.  In  the  nations  that  had  ratified  It,  on 
Jan.  12,  1951.  It  has  now  been  ratified  by  75 
nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
acted  in  1954. 

Mr.  Nixon's  message  said  that  he  regretted 
"some  c^  our  detractors  have  sought  to  ex- 
ploit our  failure  to  ratify  this  convention  to 
question  our  sincerity."  Ratification  at  this 
time  "would  be  in  the  national  Interest,"  he 
said. 

North  Vietnam  acctised  the  United  States 
of  genocide  last  November,  after  the  charges 
of  a  massacre  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
by  American  troops  at  Songmy  In  March, 
1968. 

Mr.  Rogers  recommended  that  the  Presi- 
dent ask  the  Senate  to  make  it  clear  the 
United  States  understood  the  prohibition 
against  "mental  harm"  to  mean  "permanent 
impairment  of  mental  faculties." 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  been 
opposed  to  approval  of  the  convention  for  20 
years.  Last  December  the  association's  sec- 
tion on  individual  rights  and  responsibilities 
\irged  reversal  of  the  stand. 

If  the  agreement  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, implementing  legislation  would  have  to 
be  adopted  to  put  it  into  effect.  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  was  not  proposing  any  specific 
legislation  "at  this  time."  but  said  his  Ad- 
ministration would  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  subject  durmg  Senate  consideration  of 
the  convention. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  the  next  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
may  proceed  for  15  minutes  notwith- 
standing the  unfinished  business  being 
laid  down  at  12  o'clock,  so  that  he  will 
not  be  interrupted? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  done^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouHG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order.  The  Chair  would 
instruct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  keep 
the  Chamber  clear  and  compel  all  at- 
tachte  to  be  seated,  and  to  make  sure 
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that  this  order  is  enforced  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Furthermore, 
when  any  attache  so  ordered  again  of- 
fends the  Sergeant  at  Arms"  direction, 
that  such  atuche  be  removed  alto- 
gether from  the  Chamber. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  may  proceed. 


THE  ATOM:  ITS  DANGEROUS 
AFTERMATH 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  recent 
montlis  we  have  witnessed  in  the  country 
a  healthy  awakening  to  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  environmental  pollution.  The 
crisis  has  been  documented.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  are  severely  degrading  our  very 
life  support— the  thin,  fragile  blanket  of 
air.  soil  and  water  which  surroimds  the 
planet  earth. 

Like  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  all  aspects  of 
pollution.  I  welcome  the  fact  that  at  long 
last  public  attention  is  being  focused  on 
the  problem  and  that  we  are  beginning 
to  grope  for  solutions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  environmental 
crisis  which  now  confronts  us.  however, 
we  must  not  overlook  one  major  seg- 
ment of  the  problem— a  segment  which 
may  very  weU  be  of  greater  potential 
danger  than  the  common  forms  of  air 
and  water  pollution  which  now  plague  us. 
I  speak  of  the  emerging  hazard  of  ac- 
cumulated radioactive  nuclear  wastes. 

In  the  past  25  years,  utilization  of  the 
atom  has  grown  from  the  wartime  mis- 
sion of  mass  destruction  to  peacetime 
uses  which  hold  great  promise  for  the 
future  of  man.  These  peacetime  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  are  constantly  expanding 
m  new  and  hopeful  directions.  Already 
we  use  the  atom  to  cure  the  sick,  to  de- 
salmate  ocean  waters,  to  generate  elec- 
tric power.  Within  a  few  years,  this 
source  of  energy  may  heat  our  homes  and 
factories,  preserve  our  food,  power  our 
public  and  private  transportation  and  do 
countless  other  chores,  thus  helping  to 
conserve  our  finite  and  rapidly  diminish- 
ing supply  of  precious  fossil  fuels. 

The  question,  however,  is.  At  what 
price? 

In  the  past,  we  have  always  purchased 
technological  and  scientific  advances  on 
credit.  That  is,  in  our  headlong  pursuit 
of  material  affluence,  we  have  ignored 
long  term  accoimting.  seizing  immediate 
profits  with  UtUe  concern  given  to  sub- 
sequent costs.  The  day  of  reckoning  is 
now  upon  us.  We  are  paying  for  the  use 
of  hard  pesticides  with  the  poisoning  of 
many  forms  of  life.  The  cost  of  careless, 
rampant  industrialization  is  massive  air 
and  water  pollution. 

Thus,  as  we  move  into  an  age  which 
will  inevitably  turn  more  and  more  to- 
ward nuclear  energy,  I  am  concerned 
that  we  reflect,  while  we  sUU  have  Ume. 
on  what  the  environmental  cost  of  this 
latest  scientific  technology  is  going  to  be. 
and  that  we  begin  to  do  something  about 
easing  that  cost  now. 

Pollution  from  nuclear  waste  is  far 
different  from  pollution  from  ordinary 
fuels.  You  cannot  see  it.  you  cannot 
smell  it.  But  It  is  potentially  far  more 
deadly. 

At  present,  large  amounts  of  high- 
yield,    radioactive   waste   solutions   are 


generated  and  stored  by  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  installations  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  In  all.  over  80  mUllon 
gallons  of  such  wastes  have  already 
been  produced  and  stored  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

These  are  high-level  wastes  with  ex- 
tremely long  lifespans.  In  some  cases, 
such  wastes  will  reUin  their  radioactiv- 
ity for  20.000  years— a  time  span  six 
times  longer  than  all  recorded  history. 
No  method  has  yet  been  devised  for 
decontaminating  these  wastes.  Like 
Humpty-Dtimpty.  the  atom — once  split- 
stays  split.  Currently,  the  wastes  are 
stored  in  tanks  or  encased  in  cement 
or  other  containers,  then  buried  under- 
ground, at  sea  or  in  salt  formations 
The  trouble  is  that  these  methods  of 
storage  cannot  be  made  totally  safe.  We 
are  storing  nuclear  waste  in  conveniently 
remote  places,  knowing  full  well  that  we 
are  passing  on  a  lethal  legacy  to  future 
generations. 

Last  year,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion spent  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  its  budget  on  research  and  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  waste  disposal  manage- 
ment. Over  the  past  25  years,  the  AEC 
has  spent  only  $50  million  on  disposal 
research.  This  figure  comes  to  just  2*2 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  $2  billion  Man- 
hattan project  which  ushered  in  the  nu- 
clear era. 

In  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  we  have  an 
example  of  the  potential  danger  of  cur- 
rent radioactive  waste  disposal  methods. 
It  has  recently  been  disclosed  that  radio- 
active wastes  from  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station  In  eastern  Idaho,  as  well 
as  wastes  from  the  Rocky  Flats  Fuel  Fab- 
rication Facility  in  Colorado,  are  being 
buried  above  the  Snake  Plain  Aquifer, 
a  vast  underground  reservoir  which  feeds 
rivers  and  streams  throughout  southern 
Idaho  and.  ultimately,  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

In  1968.  the  Rocky  Flats  operation  con- 
tributed 350,000  cubic  feet  of  wastes  to 
the  storage  facilities  in  Idaho.  In  1969. 
the  amount  was  250.000  cubic  feet.  A  se- 
vere fire  at  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  in  1969, 
however,  is  expected  to  drastically  in- 
crease the  amount  of  wastes  to  be  buried 
in  Idaho.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion estimates  what  200,000  cubic  feet  of 
wastes  attributable  to  the  Rocky  Flats 
fire  remain  to  be  shipped  to  Idaho  for 
burial  in  1970  and  1971. 

At  present,  these  wastes  are  monitored 
to  determine  whether  radioactive  par- 
ticles are  escaping  into  the  environment. 
But  the  question  is  whether  present 
methods  of  storage  are  adequate  for  the 
contingencies  of  the  future. 

Last  week,  it  was  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  a  group  of  Colo- 
rado scientists  have  claimed  that- 
Enough  radioactive  plutonium  ha«  leaked 
from  U»e  Atomic  Energy  Commission  s  plant 
at  Rocky  Flats.  Colo,  to  contaminate  the 
ground  and  water  around  It  for  a  distance  ol 
seven  miles. 


Three  days  later,  the  Post  reported 
In  a  second  arUcle  that  the  AEC  ac- 
knowledged that  radioactive  plutonium 
leaked  out  of  the  agency's  Rocky  Flats. 
Colo.,  plant."  The  leakage.  It  was  ex- 
plained,  could  have  resulted  from  the 
1969  fire,  from  escape  through  smoke- 


sucks.  or  from  barrels  of  polluted  ma- 
chine oil. 

I  recommend  a  careful  reading  of 
these  accounts  In  the  Washington  Post, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  inserted  in  the  Ricord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  In  Idaho 
there  have  been  no  reports  of  radioac- 
tivity escaping  from  storage  areas  into 
the  ground,  water,  or  air.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  just 
completed  a  study,  at  my  request,  which 
recommends  additional  safety  measures 
be  undertaken. 

Noting  that  the  procedure  employed 
in  burying  wastes  at  the  Idaho  site  is  to 
place  the  residue  in  trenches,  cover  them 
and  then  provide  backfill,  the  PHS  study 
reported : 

Prom  a   public  health  and  safety  stand- 
point, the  waste  burial  site  must  provide  a 
protective  barrier  so  that  radioactivity  will  be 
confined  to  the  waste  burial  pita.  The  con- 
trol mechanism  which  limits  any  movement 
of  radioactivity  from  the  site  is  dependent 
upon  such  factors  as  solubility,  permeability 
of  the  soil.  Ion  exchange  capacity,  availability 
of  water,  and  distance  to  the  source  of  po- 
table water.  .  .  .  Substantial  thicknesses  of 
continuous   layers   of    alluvial   soil   beneath 
the  burial  ground  would  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide   a    barrier    to    migrating    radionuclides 
through   ion-exchange.   However,  there  Is  a 
lack  of   data  on   geology  and   Uthology  be- 
neath the  btwlal  site.  The  closest  drill  holes 
which   have   been   logged   are   several   miles 
away.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  con- 
ceivable   that    continuous    cracked    and  or 
channeled    basalt    (lava)    formations    could 
extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  burial   pits 
and  trenches  to  the  acqulfer.  Until  more  In- 
formation   on    subsurface    geology    at    the 
burial  ground  becomes  available,  the  sepa- 
ration distance  to   the  acqulfer  cannot   be 
considered  as  a  protective  barrier.  It  Is  there- 
fore recommended  that  a  minimum  of  two 
feet  of  alluvial  soil  be  required  beneath  all 
buried  wastes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Public  Health 
Service  found  that — 

Snow  melts  have  occurred  In  recent  years 
which  caused  the  flooding  of  trenches  for 
periods  as  lone  as  30  days.  .  .  .  Flood  control 
measures  for  the  burial  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  water 
In  the  trenches  and  pits. 

These  recommendations  are  in  line 
with  the  testimony  several  years  ago 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Water,  the  testimony  noted: 

Is  a  universal  solvent,  so  flsslon  products, 
whether  solid  or  liquid,  radioactive  or  sUble. 
may  be  picked  up  by  water  and  carried  In 
solution.  Solubility,  moreover,  is  a  relative 
term.  Practically  nothing  Is  nbsolutely  Insol- 
uble In  water,  and  "insoluble"  radioactive 
m.^terlals  may  be  dissolved  in  sufficient 
quantity   to  make   water  highly   dangerous. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
come  to  launch  an  adequate  research 
program  to  develop  safe  and  sure  meth- 
ods for  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste, 
not  only  in  Idaho,  but  throughout  the 
Nation.  To  further  delay  the  undertak- 
ing is  folly.  We  have  been  down  that 
path  before,  and  we  have  paid  for  the- 
journey  with  the  smog  smothering  our 
cities  and  the  fUth  which  fouls  our  rivers 
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and  lakes.  This  time,  we  must  not  In- 
dulge ourselTes  in  the  lunacy  of  buying 
"progress"  now  for  radioactive  pollution 
later. 

We  must,  at  the  very  least,  give  urgent 
and  Increased  attention  to  the  whole 
range  of  problems  Involved  in  radioac- 
tive waste  disposal.  We  must  moimt  an 
effective,  long-range  program  to  find 
ways  of  insuring  the  permanent  safe, 
keeping  of  radioactive  residue. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  my  own 
State  of  Idaho  has  a  considerable  in- 
terest In  this  matter  because  of  the  cur- 
rent practices  at  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station.  It  is  at  this  installation 
that  some  of  the  most  dramatic  advances 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  have  taken 
place.  The  scientific  Ulent  at  NRTS  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  installation 
Is  fully  capable  of  undertaking  new  re- 
search and  development  projects. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  coupled  vrlth 
the  fact  that  so  much  nuclear  waste  is 
now  biu-ied  in  Idaho,  it  is  logical  that  the 
ideal  installation  to  imdertake  the  ex- 
panded research  I  have  called  for  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  waste  disposal  is  the  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station. 

Unless  we  start  this  research  in  the 
very  near  future,  the  consequences  are 
clear.  They  were  spelled  out  in  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  testimony  to  which  I  just 
referred : 

Precedents  are  hard  to  break,  especially  In 
large-acale  operations.  ZI  disposal  practices 
are  allowed  now  that  are  found  later  to  be 
unsafe,  the  unsafe  practices  are  bound  to 
continue  long  after  their  danger  ba«  been 
demonstrated. 

We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
We  must  learn  the  lesson  of  earlier  ex- 
perience with  other  forms  of  pollution 
and  begin  now  to  find  the  solutions  we 
need  in  dealing  with  nuclear  wastes. 


EzHXBir  1 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  11,  1970] 

BADio.\CTnrK    PLtrroNitJK    Leak   Noted   Neab 

CoiXMUBo  AEC  Plant 

(By  Thotnaa  OT\»le) 

Enough  radioactive  plutonltun  has  leaked 

from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  plant 

at   Rocky   Flats.   Colo.,   to  contaminate   the 

ground  and  water  around  It  for  a  distance 

of  seven  miles,  a  group  of  Colorado  scientists 

reported  last  night. 

"The  amounts  found  are  of  debatable 
significance."  said  Dr.  Edward  A.  Martell,  a 
physicist  for  the  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research  and  one  of  five  members  of 
the  Colorado  Committee  for  Environmental 
InformaUon.  "I  think  we  have  to  do  a  lot 
more  looking  before  wt  can  say  whether  it  Is 
harmful  or  not." 

While  Dr.  Martell  did  not  disclose  how 
much  plutonium  he  and  his  four  colleagues 
tound  near  the  Rocky  Rats  plant,  one  source 
laid  It  was  &00  times  more  than  anybody 
would  expect  to  find,  even  near  an  atomic 
factory  like  the  Colorado  plutonltun  works. 
Operated  for  the  AEC  by  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  for  the  past  17  years,  the  Bocky  FlaU 
plant  Is  the  largest  of  nine  In  the  US.  fab- 
ricating weapons  grade  plutonium  fw  the 
nation's  nuclear  arsenal. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  minor  ex- 
plosions and  flrea  at  Rocky  Flata  over  the 
years,  and  last  May  11  a  fire  Inside  two  con- 
necting buildings  at  th«  lAant  burned  $30 
milUon  worth  of  plutoclum.  When  the  smoke 
cleared,  the  AEC  said  It  would  take  946  mU- 
llon to  recover  and  reprocess  the  burned 
plutonium. 


While  the  AEC  admitted  that  some  plu- 
tonium was  blown  outside  the  two  buildings 
by  the  fire,  it  insisted  "there  wes  no  evidence 
that  Plutonium  was  carried  beyond  the  plant 
boUDdartea." 

After  the  fire,  the  Public  Health  Service 
sampled  the  air  870  times  at  distances  30 
miles  from  the  plant  and  tested  the  water 
94  times  as  far  away  as  10  miles. 

-From  all  this  sampling."  the  Public 
Health  Service  said,  "there  was  no  indication 
of  any  release  of  radioactivity  from  the  fire.** 
Dr.  Martell  Insists  that  the  plutonium  he 
found  outside  the  plant  could  have  come 
from  the  lire,  from  chronic  carelessness  over 
the  17  years  the  plant  has  been  (^crated  or 
both. 

"We  looked  at  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
data,"  he  said,  "and  we're  convinced  they 
looked  at  It  the  wrong  way. 

"Neither  the  Public  Health  Service  nor  Dow 
was  making  any  plutonium  measurements 
after  the  fire."  Dr.  Marteli  went  on.  "Besides, 
whatever  plutonium  was  in  the  air  by  the 
time  they  made  their  measurements  had  al- 
ready blown  away." 

With  a  half-life  of  24,400  years,  pltitonium 
Is  one  of  the  most  enduring  radioactive  ele- 
ments known  to  man.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
hardest  to  measure,  and  because  of  its  long 
life  is  almost  impossible  to  date. 

"I  don't  think."  one  scientist  said,  "that 
anybody  will  ever  be  able  to  say  whether  any 
of  this  plutonium  came  from  the  fire  or  from 
leakage  over  17  years  of  operations.'* 

At  least  two  scientists  vrtth  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  conceded  that  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell might  have  found  evidence  of  careless- 
ness at  Rocky  Flats. 

"If  Ed  Martell  Is  trying  to  prove  that  the 
fire  was  dangerous  or  that  the  AEC  lied  about 
the  fire,  he's  in  trouble."  one  said.  "On  the 
other  band.  If  he's  suggesting  that  a  Uttle 
bit  of  plutonium  got  outside  the  fence  over 
the  years  then  he  might  have  something." 

A  second  AEC  scientist  said  that  security 
might  surely  tighten  up  at  Rocky  FlaU  as 
a  result  of  Dr.  Martell's  findings. 

"I  think."  he  said,  "that  all  this  will  result 
m  more  precautions  Inside  the  plant  and 
more  careful  monitoring  outside  it.  It's  ex- 
pensive, but  well  have  to  do  it." 

AEC  scientists  Insisted  that  the  plutonium 
found  outside  the  plant  did  not  constitute 
a  health  hazard  to  people  living  near  the 
plant,  which  is  24  miles  from  Denver. 

While  it  lasts  a  long  time,  one  AEC  scien- 
tist said,  plutonium  emits  only  alpha  radia- 
tion and  Is  harmful  only  when  taken  in  by 
the  body. 

One  scientist  outside  the  AEC  pointed  out 
that  even  the  tiny  amounts  of  plutonium 
found  near  the  plant  could  be  dangerous  if 
taken  in  by  plant  and  animal  life.  If  that 
happened,  he  said,  the  i>eople  in  the  area 
might  become  unknowingly  contaminated  by 
eating  food  raised  In  the  contaminated  re- 
gion. 


this  small  amotmt  of  plutonltun  waa  a  threat 
to  health. 

"The  committee  believes  that  the  wind 
can  carry  this  small  amount  of  plutonium  off 
the  ground  and  Into  the  air,  where  It  can 
be  breathed,"  the  official  said.  "They  believe 
this  a  lot  more  than  we  do." 

While  admitting  that  the  AEC  found 
plutonltun  In  the  soil  arotind  Hocky  Flats, 
the  official  said  that  continuous  sampling 
of  the  air  In  the  area  "never  showed  any 
plutonium." 

The  controversy  erupted  last  Tuesday  when 
the  Colorado  Committee  disclosed  that  it 
had  found  plutonium  In  the  soU  as  far  as 
seven  mUes  from  the  Rocky  Flats  plant.  They 
branded  the  plant  a  radUUon  hazard  and 
asked  that  the  AEC  move  it  to  a  more  remote 
location. 

The  AEC  does  not  know  how  even  the 
small  amounU  of  plutonium  got  out  of  the 
plant,  but  beUeves  It  could  have  escaped  In 
tliree  ways. 

It  could  have  left  through  the  plants 
smokestacks,  despite  elaborate  fUters.  It 
might  also  have  escaped  after  a  major  fire 
at  the  plant  last  May.  though  the  AEC  be- 
Ueves that  no  plutonium  got  further  than 
the  roof  of  the  building  where  the  fire  broke 
out. 

Finally,  It  could  have  leaked  from  barrels 
of  machine  oU  placed  In  lote  outside  the 
plant  gates.  A  while  back,  some  of  these  bar- 
reU  were  found  to  contain  tiny  traces  of 
plutonium.  but  the  AEC  says  »t  cleaned  up 
the  area  and  did  not  beUeve  that  any  pluto- 
nium escaped  into  the  air. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  14,  1970] 

UNrrED  States  AoMrrs  Leakage  of 

PLtrroNnnc 

(By  Thomas  CToole) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Oommission  has  ac- 
knowledged that  radioactive  plutonlimi 
leaked  out  of  the  agency's  Rocky  Flats, 
Colo.,  plant,  but  insists  the  tunount  was  not 
enough  to  be  a  health  hazard. 

An  AEC  official  who  met  with  members  of 
the  Colorado  Committee  for  Environmental 
Information  said  last  week  that  AEC  tests  of 
the  soil  around  Rocky  Plats  are  in  agreement 
with  committee  tests  showing  the  soil  con- 
tains far  more  plutonium  than  it  should. 

"But  we're  talking  about  very  small 
smounts,"  the  AEC  official  said.  "We're  talk- 
ing about  no  more  than  a  few  grams  (less 
than  an  ounce)  of  plutonium  In  almost  50 
square  miles  of  land." 

The  official  said  the  AEC  did  not  believe 


SENATOR  YARBOROUGH  SUPPORTS 
PASSAGE  OP  H.R.  12535.  EL  PASO 
NORTH-SOUTH   FREEWAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  HR.  12535.  By 
necessity  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborodgh)  was  absent  from  the 
Senate  at  the  time  the  bUl  was  passed. 
He  very  much  favored  the  enactment  of 
the  measure  and  issued  a  statement  to 
that  effect.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Yarbokough  was  or- 
dered to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  of  Senatok  Yarborotjch 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  HJl.  12535  because  of  the  vital 
Importance  to  the  people  of  Bl  Paso,  Texas. 
This  bin  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  release  the  restricUons  on  a  6  acre 
tract  of  land  conveyed  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  Stote  of  Texas  so  this  land 
can  be  used  for  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed North-South  Freeway  which  would 
provide  a  vital  traffic  artery  to  the  people  of 
the  area. 

The  land  in  question  was  part  of  a  24.25 
acre  tract  which  was  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  being  a  training  area  for  the 
Texas  NaUonal  Guard.  The  deed  conveying 
this  property  contained  the  restriction  that 
should  this  property  cease  to  be  used  as  a 
National  Guard  Training  area  this  land 
would  revert  to  the  United  Statee. 

As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  City  of 
El  Paso  and  El  Paso  County,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  construct  a  new  freeway  which 
would  run  from  the  Mexican  border,  across 
Port  Bliss,  and  north  to  the  City  limits  of  El 
Paso.  To  complete  this  road.  It  Is  necessary 
that  6  acres  of  this  24  acre  tract  be  used.  H.B. 
13535  would  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  release  or  modify  the 
reetrlctton  antUcable  to  this  6  acre  tract  so 
that  the  State  of  Texas  could  convey  It  to  the 
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city  of  EI  Paao  for  the  construction  of  thla 
road.  Without  this  t>lll.  the  construction  of 
this  important  project  could  not  be  com- 
pleted. 

This  freeway  Is  very  Important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  El  Paso,  and  therefore.  I  am  gratified 
that  my  colleagues  gave  this  bill  their  full 
support. 

A  PRAYER  FOR  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  several  weeks 
ago  the  Very  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre. 
Jr..  offered  a  prayer  for  New  Jersey  In 
Washington  Cathedral.  He  expressed 
beautifully  a  feeling  I  deeply  share. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  deans  prayer  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Then*  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  PsAYca  roa  New  Jcasxr 
(By  the  Very  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.) 

Grant,  gracious  Lord,  that  we  may  find 
grace  ever  to  plant  gardens  alongside  the 
busy  marts  of  commerce:  By  the  roadside,  a 
window-box  of  beauty:  at  the  door  of  a  city, 
a  fertile  plot  of  nourishment  and  growing 
things:  by  the  gate  of  a  nation,  a  place  of 
settlement  and  welcome  and  the  roots  of  a 
new  home.  So.  O  Pather.  may  blessing  fall 
upon  Thy  people  In  New  Jersey:  and  upon 
their  coastlands  and  rlverbanks  and  wooded 
hills:  and  upon  their  souls  within.  In  their 
sowing  let  hope  be  never  dim.  and  in  their 
reaping  no  defilement,  but  rather  thanks- 
giving for  the  bloom  of  glory  which  is  Thine 
alone  to  give;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


FOREST       TREE       BREEDING       RE- 
SEARCH AT  MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

air.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  soon  as  the  Federal  budget  per- 
mits, the  U.S.  Forest  Service  plans  to 
begin  an  important  research  project  at 
the  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  in 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.  The  project,  with 
annual  initial  costs  estimated  at  $265.- 
000.  will  \x  concerned  with  breeding  high 
value  hardwood  trees  for  Appalachia. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  work 
conducted  at  the  Forestry  Sciences  Lab- 
oratory. It  was  under  my  amendment 
that  $31,500  was  added  to  the  Forest 
Service  budget  in  fiscal  year  1964  for 
preliminary  planning  of  the  facility. 
And.  as  a  memlwr  of  the  subcommittee 
which  must  approve  Forest  Service  ap- 
propriations. I  plan  to  do  all  that  I  can 
to  assure  that  the  necessary  monies  are 
provided  to  launch  this  vital  genetic  im- 
provement project. 

Mr.  President,  the  forests  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region  contain  some  of  the 
finest  hardwoods  in  the  world.  Fifty -six 
percent  of  all  select  red  oak  growing 
stock,  half  of  the  basswood,  40  percent 
of  the  yellow-poplar  and  ash  grow  in 
the  Appalachian  region  of  the  North- 
east. However,  the  present  forest  stands 
also  contain  many  inferior  and  defective 
trees,  and  the  high  value  species,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  sizes  that  bring  pre- 
miiun  prices  for  fine  furniture,  panelling, 
and  interior  trim,  are  in  short  supply. 
These  shortages  will  become  even  more 
critical  under  the  impact  of  Increased 
housing  construction  necessary  to  ful- 
fill national  housing  programs. 


One  of  the  best  'vays  to  insure  adequate 
future  supplies  of  these  high-value  hard- 
woods is  by  breeding  for  improved  trees. 
Within  any  group  of  hardwood  trees, 
there  is  much  variation  in  growth  rate, 
form,  branchiness,  adaptability  to  grow- 
ing conditions,  and  resistance  to  pests. 
Hence,  a  careful  selection  and  breeding 
program  offers  a  means  to  increase 
growth  rates,  improve  straightness  of 
bole,  reduce  limbiness,  increase  returns 
to  landowners,  and  greatly  improve  the 
supply  of  high-value  hardwoods  with  at- 
tendant increases  in  rural  Incomes  and 
development.  Genetic  improvement  can 
provide  hardwood  trees  that  are  better 
adapted  to  difflcult  growing  conditions, 
such  as  the  extremes  of  temperatures  and 
dryness  common  to  urban  and  suburban 
plantings  for  environmental  improve- 
ment. And  breeding  trees  for  resistance 
to  insects  and  diseases  can  protect  future 
supplies  of  these  high-value  hardwoods 
while  eliminating  or  greatly  reducing  the 
need  for  hard  pesticides. 

The  factors  that  determine  quality  and 
value  of  hardwood  trees  are  generally 
known,  and  many  of  them  are  suscepti- 
ble to  control  through  selection  and 
breeding  programs.  However,  very  little 
research  in  hardwood  genetics  has  ever 
t>een  done.  The  research  is  necessarily  of 
a  long-term  nature  and  will  involve  com- 
plex problems,  such  as: 

First.  Variation  and  population  stud- 
ies of  individual  trees  and  species. 

Second.  Selection  of  trees  superior  in 
growth,  form,  pest  resistance  and  adapt- 
ability to  particular  sites. 

Third.  Eteterminatlon  of  heritability  of 
specific  characteristics. 

Fourth.  Development  of  breeding  and 
propagation  techniques  for  improved 
strains  and  hybrids. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  na- 
tional, as  well  as  regional  l>eneflts  to  be 
derived  from  this  project.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  ap- 
proved, and  that  the  project  can  begin 
as  soon  as  possible. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said,  the  rescue  and 
restoration  of  our  natural  environment 
has  become  "an  urgent  common  goal  of 
all  Americans,"  summoning  "our  energy, 
our  ingenuity  and  our  conscience  in  a 
cau^e  as  fimdamental  as  life  itself." 

The  President  has  proposed  far-reach- 
ing new  initiatives  to  clean  up  our  envi- 
ronment— to  conserve  what  we  have  and 
to  restore  what  we  have  lost.  Because 
water  pollution  tmd  air  pollution  are  the 
environmental  problems  that  most  di- 
rectly affect  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  people,  the  President  has  assigned  the 
highest  priority  to  cleaning  up  our  water- 
ways and  our  air. 

Today,  I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  a 
key  part  of  the  President's  plan  to  halt 
the  contamination  of  our  rivers  and 
lakes.  This  is  the  establishment  of  an  En- 
vironmental Financing  Authority  which 
would  help  States  and  local  communities 
provide  their  share  of  the  fimds  for  a  new 
$10  billion  Federal-State-local  construc- 
tion program  to  clean  up  water  pollution 
at  the  local  level  within  5  years. 


Under  the  President's  proposal,  the 
Federal  Government  would  allocate  $4 
billion  in  grants  to  local  commimities 
over  the  next  4  years  to  help  with  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants. 
As  their  share  of  the  construction  costs, 
the  State  and  local  governments  would 
be  required  to  provide  $6  billion. 

Given  the  present  tightness  of  the 
money  markets,  and  especially  the 
municipal  bond  market,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  communities  would  be 
unable  to  borrow  the  fimds  needed  to 
participate  in  this  urgently  needed  pro- 
gram. That  is  where  the  proposed  Envi- 
ronmental Financing  Authority  or  EFA 
enters  the  picture. 

Where  the  Federal  Government — and 
specifically  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior— has  agreed  to  help  finance  a  new 
waste  treatment  plant  for  a  community, 
but  the  State  or  local  government  can- 
not sell  its  waste  plant  construction 
bonds  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest, 
EFA  would  be  available  to  purchase  the 
bonds.  To  finance  such  purchases,  EIFA 
in  turn  would  sell  its  own  obligations  in 
the  capital  market. 

EFA  would  be,  in  effect,  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  capital  market  and  those 
commimities  that  have  difficulty  ob- 
taining financing  for  pollution  control 
facilities  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
serve  as  Chairman  of  EFA's  five-man 
Board  of  Directors,  and  the  State  di- 
rectors would  also  be  Federal  employ- 
ees who  would  not  receive  any  addi- 
tional compensation  for  their  services. 
To  get  EFA  underway,  the  Secretary 
would  'be  authorized  to  provide  up  to 
$100  million  of  initial  capital.  He  would 
also  be  authorized  to  make  aimual  pay- 
ments to  EFA  covering  the  difference 
between  the  interest  paid  on  its  own 
obligations  and  the  Interest  received  on 
its  purchases  of  State  and  local  Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Although  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  the  starting  capital  for 
EFA.  it  is  designed  to  be  self-sufficient. 
The  fees  charged  for  its  financing  com- 
mitments and  other  services  would  be 
suiBcient  to  cover  its  expenses  and  pro- 
vide for  accumulation  of  contingency 
reserves. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  EFA  would 
pay  interest  on  the  starting  capital  ad- 
vanced to  It  by  the  Treasury.  Further, 
EFA's  obligations  would  be  taxable  is- 
sues, so  that  the  Treasury  would  prob- 
ably recover  In  tax  receipts  roughly  as 
much  as  the  yearly  interest  differential 
payments  to  the  Authority. 

Mimicipal  waste  Is  one  of  tlie  prime 
sources  of  the  pollution  of  our  rivers 
and  lakes.  We  have  the  technology  to 
end  the  pollution  within  five  years.  What 
we  miist  do  not  is  direct  the  needed  fi- 
nancial resources  to  the  job. 

The  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thority can  be  a  key  element  in  marshal- 
ing the  necessary  State  and  local  funds. 
By  creating  EFA,  we  will  assure  that 
no  commimity  that  needs  new  waste 
treatment  facilities  will  be  prevented 
from  participating  in  this  vital  program 
to  restore  the  purity  of  our  Nation's 
waters  by  Its  inability  to  raise  funds 
in  the  capital  market. 
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NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  CARSWELL 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  after 
carefully  considering  the  proceedings  of 
the  Judiciary  Committees  hearings  on 
the  elevation  of  Judge  G.  Harrold  Cars- 
well  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  am  ready 
to  announce  my  decision  on  this  nomi- 
nation. I  am  ready  to  announce  that  I 
will  vote  against  Judge  Carswell's  nomi- 
nation to  our  Nation's  Highest  Court. 

When  our  President  indicated  that  his 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  would  be 
a  man  of  great  judicial  distinction  as 
former  Justices  Oliver  Holmes  and  Louis 
Brandeis,  I  expected  Judge  Carswell  to 
be  a  man  of  great  stature — a  man  who 
would  stand  as  tall  as  his  Illustrious  pred- 
ecessors. Yet  the  hetirlngs  on  his  nomi- 
nation have  shown  Judge  Carswell  to  be 
a  man  lacking  legal  distinction.  During 
these  hearings,  the  foremost  legal  schol- 
ars In  our  Nation  severely  questioned  his 
record  on  the  bench.  A  case  In  point  Is 
the  testimony  of  Dean  Louis  H.  PoUak  of 
the  Yale  Law  School  who  stated  that 
Judge  Carswell  was  a  man  who  "has  not 
demonstrated  the  professional  skills  and 
the  larger  constitutional  wisdom  which 
fits  a  lawyer  for  elevation  to  our  High- 
est Court,"  and  concluded: 

The  nominee  presents  more  slender  cre- 
dentials than  any  nominee  for  the  Supreme 
Court  put  forth  in  this  century. 

To  elevate  to  the  bench  of  the  Highest 
Court  In  our  Nation  a  man  whose  judicial 
career  has  been  described  as  one  of  con- 
sistent mediocrity,  even  by  some  who 
support  his  nomination,  would  serve  only 
to  deteriorate  the  credibility  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  a  time  when  Its  very  wel- 
fare and  prestige  hang  In  the  balance. 
To  support  his  nomination  would  be  to 
violate  my  conscience  and  that  of  the 
American  people. 

Judge  Carswell's  lack  of  legal  luster 
would  alone  be  grounds  enough  for  ques- 
tioning his  nomination.  The  Judiciary 
hearings  have,  however,  revealed  yet  an- 
other area  of  concern.  I  speak  here  of 
his  philosophy  on  one  of  the  most  critical 
issues  facing  our  Nation  today — civil 
rights. 

While  I  admit  that  I  would  have  ex- 
pected a  nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  have  shown  by  word  and  deed  a  deep 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  citizens,  so  eloquently 
expressed  in  the  14th  amendment  of  our 
Constitution,  I  do  not  base  my  opposi- 
tion to  Judge  Carswell  on  the  speech  he 
delivered  in  1948  expressing  his  vigorous 
belief  In  the  "principles  of  white  suprem- 
acy." I  am,  however,  alarmed  by  the 
fact  that  since  delivering  this  speech  22 
years  ago.  Judge  Carswell  has  done  little 
to  indicate  by  deed  or  decision  tliat  his 
views  on  civil  rights  have  changed  in 
any  way. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  hearings  have. 
In  fact,  revealed  that  between  1958  and 
1969.  15  of  Judge  Carswell's  decisions  on 
civil  rights  and  Individual  rights  cases 
were  unanimously  reversed  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court.  Even  those  who  support 
his  nomination  have  admitted  that  his 
decisions  in  five  cases  "may  fairly  be 
described  as  anticlvU  rights."  To  support 
Judge  Carswell's  nomination  in  view  of 
this  record  would  serve  only  to  further 
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polarize  our  Nation  In  opposing  camps. 
This  I  cannot  and  will  not  do. 

The  hearings  also  pointed  out  that  as 
recently  as  4  years  ago  Judge  Carswell 
sold  property  with  a  provision  that 
ownership,  occupancy,  and  use  of  the 
property  would  be  restricted  to  members 
of  the  Caucasian  race. 

I  was  astounded  that  the  White  House 
reacted  to  this  disclosure  by  stating  that 
"this  particular  Incident  Is  not  Isolated 
at  all."  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  hundreds  If  not  thousands  of  real 
estate  deeds  In  this  country  which  con- 
tain racial  covenants.  It  Is  quite  another 
matter  to  find  such  a  covensmt  appearing 
in  a  deed  held  by  a  man  who  aspires  for 
the  High  Bench.  That  Judge  Carswell 
claims  he  was  not  aware  of  the  covenant 
is  hardly  an  excuse  we  can  accept  from  a 
lawyer  and  judge. 

If  Judge  Carswell  had,  in  fact,  re- 
nounced the  doctrine  of  white  suprem- 
acy enunciated  in  his  1948  speech,  he 
should  have  shown  a  change  of  heart  by 
deed  rather  than  mere  rhetoric.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  racial  covenant  covering  the 
property  he  sold  would  have  Illustrated 
his  belief  by  deed.  Here  was  an  opportu- 
nity he  "missed." 

To  support  Judge  Carswell's  nomina- 
tion under  these  circumstances  would 
cause  a  serious  loss  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  in  our  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  that  every  citi- 
zen should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  system  and  share  Its 
rewards.  To  support  his  nomination 
would  undermine  the  prestige  of  the 
highest  court  in  our  Nation  at  a  time 
when  its  very  strength  is  being  tested. 

It  is  only  because  I  do  not  think  Judge 
Carswell  meets  the  standards  of  the  high 
bench  tliat  I  have  decided  to  vote  against 
the  confirmation  of  his  nomination  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  members  of  the  highest  court  in  our 
Nation  must  demand  our  complete  con- 
fidence. 
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APOLLO  12  EXHIBIT  AND  LECTURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Prom  2  until  about 
3:30  p.m.  today  In  the  hearing  room  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences — room  235,  Old  Sen- 
ate OfiQce  Building — ^there  will  be  a  dis- 
play of  material  brought  back  by  the 
Apollo  12  mission,  including  a  lunar 
rock.  There  will  also  be  examples  of  the 
effect  of  lunar  soil  on  the  growth  of  molds 
and  plant  life. 

At  2  p.m.  there  will  be  a  short  lecture 
by  an  expert  from  NASA,  after  which 
the  display  will  be  available  for  in- 
spection. 

All  Senators  and  staff  members  of  the 
Senate  are  invited  to  attend. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 
ALP  LANDON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Kansas  has  been  the  home  of 
many  fine  men.  And  one  of  them  Is  Alf 
Landon. 

Remembered  nationally,  perhaps,  only 
as  the  man  who  was  defeated  for  the 
Presidency,  Alf  Landon  is  recognized  in 
Kansas  today  as  one  of  the  country's 


most  progressive  and  discerning  think- 
ers. This  man  is  surprisingly  contempo- 
rary. Yet  this  thought  bear  the  unmis- 
takable ring  of  history  and  clarity. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
then,  to  the  Important  Ideas  expressed  by 
this  friend  of  mine  In  a  recent  Interview 
which  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
magazine  on  January  18,  1970.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  lnter\'iew 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  View  Prom  Topeka:   A  Chat  With 

Alf  Landon 

(By  Ivan  G.  Goldman) 

(Goldman,  a  STAR  Magazine  staff  writer, 
taped  the  accompanying  Interview  and  sent 
a  transcription  of  It  to  Landon.  It  was  re- 
turned with  the  comment,  "That's  as  good 
an  interview  as  I've  ever  had.") 

After  being  soundly  trounced  In  bis  1936 
presidential  bid,  Alf  Landon  never  again  ran 
for  public  office.  But  the  affable  Kansan  was 
not  the  man  to  sulk  or  fall  to  speak  out, 
and  from  his  Topeka  home  over  the  years  he 
has  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  America  and  Its 
place  in  the  world,  issuing  statements  from 
time  to  time  on  topics  ranging  from  oil  tar- 
iffs to  disarmament. 

Meanwhile,  dignitaries  throughout  the 
years  have  streamed  to  Landon  to  pay  hom- 
age, or,  more  often  than  not,  to  seek  ad- 
vice. Among  them  was  George  Romney,  who 
came  to  regret  bis  failure  to  heed  Landon 's 
words.  In  1966  Landon  told  the  presidential 
contender  to  avoid  national  exposure  and 
concentrate  on  bis  Michigan  gubernatorial 
duties  untU  at  least  the  faU  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  But  Romney  opted  Instead  to  grab 
an  early  lead  in  the  national  limelight — a 
strategy  that  proved  unsuccessful. 

Landon's  adherence  to  Progressive  Repub- 
licanism goes  back  more  than  a  half -century: 
his  has  been  a  continuous  effort  to  moderate 
the  Grand  Old  Party.  But  Landon's  policy 
statements  have  oftentimes  been  pointedly 
nonpartisan,  placing  praise  or  blame  with 
regard  to  Issues,  not  political  affiliations.  And 
this  Independence  understandably  engen- 
dered enmity  from  certain  party  stalwarts. 
At  the  1948  National  Republican  convention, 
for  example,  bis  opposition  to  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  of  New  York  caused  such  bitterness 
among  the  Kansas  leadership  that  to  this 
day  it  has  not  wholly  subsided. 

Landon  Is  a  man  who  denounced  the 
Kansas  Ku  Klux  Klan  during  Its  zenith  In 
the  "208.  when  supposedly  courageous  poli- 
ticians kept  expediently  quiet.  He  Is  an  oil-' 
man  who  fought  the  big  oil  companies,  and 
not  long  ago  be  publicly  advocated  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  And 
Landon  was  a  conservationist  long  before 
most  individuals  knew  the  word's  definition 

But  despite  his  achievements  and  abilities. 
Alfred  M.  Landon  still  is  most  widely  known 
for  the  election  of  1936,  when  he  opposed  the 
popular  presidential  Incumbent,  Pranklin 
Roosevelt,  and  lost  27.476,673  to  16.679,583  In 
the  popular  vote.  Until  the  Goldwater  de- 
bacle of  1964,  Landon  lost  the  presidency 
by  a  greater  margin  than  any  man  in  history. 
He  admitted  afterward  that  be  knew  be 
would  lose,  although,  of  course,  one  would 
never  have  known  It  by  watcbing  his  deter- 
mined campaign. 

It  Is  almost  certain  that  no  Republican 
could  have  ousted  Roosevelt  that  year,  and 
Landon's  campaign  was  In  fact  a  sacrifice 
for  the  party  good.  The  only  Republican 
governor  to  win  reelection  In  1834,  he  be- 
came the  leading  G.O.P.  contender  two  years 
before  bis  bout  with  Roosevelt.  Landon  bad 
won  the  governorship  In  1932  In  a  tight  3- 
way  race;  he  went  on  to  inspire  confidence  in 
bis  fellow  Kansans  during  tbose  dark  Dt- 
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presslou  days,  and  he  even  managed  to  bal- 
ance the  stale  budget.  Uls  state  plurality  In 
1934  was  a  sound  60.000— In  a  year  when 
Republican  candidates  across  the  land  met 
disiister. 

Uinrton  wii3  born  Septemt)er  9.  1887.  in 
Middlesex.  Pa  .  and  he  spent  his  boyhood  in 
Marietta.  O.  In  1904  his  father  took  a  sxiper- 
visorv  Job  in  the  Kansas  oil  fields,  and  AlX 
moved  to  the  Sunflower  State,  which  he  soon 
came  to  love.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  law  school  and.  In  1908. 
en  ered  the  banking  business  In  Independ- 
ence. Kans.  In  1911  he  quit  bankli.R  for  the 
oil  business,  becoming  a  simultaneous  suc- 
cess in  txjssing  the  tough  field  workers  as  he 
speculated  in  Kansas  and  OUlalioma  c:l  proi>- 
ert.es. 

These  years  saw  Landon  drilling  hU  share 
of  dry  holes,  to  be  stire.  but  he  was  sviffi- 
clently  tenacious  and  skilled  to  have  reached 
a  net  worth  of  several  thousand  dollars  by 
the  end  of  the  '30s. 

Landon  took  to  oil  as  be  took  to  Kansas 
polUlcs.  with  relish,  earning  respect  in  l)oth 
endeavors,  although  he  never  ran  for  office 
himself  until  his  successful  gul)ematorial  bid 
in  1932. 

After  the  1936  contest  Landon  returned  to 
Kansas  tending  oU  InteresU  and  other  in- 
▼estmenu.  At  present  he  owns  oil  lands  in 
Greenwood  County  and  natural  gas  prop- 
erties in  Stevens  County.  He  looks  after  bis 
affairs  from  the  office  of  WREN  Radio.  To- 
peka.  which  he  acquired  during  the  '608.  The 
Landon  family  also  owns  KSCB  in  Liberal 
and  KEDD,  EHxige  City.  In  addition  to  these 
activities,  the  former  governor  holds  the 
rank  of  distinguished  professor  in  the  politi- 
cal science  department  at  Kansas  State  Uul- 
Terslty.  where  he  delivers  periodic  lectures. 

Governor  Landon  not  only  graciously  con- 
sent*d  to  an  interview,  but  he  ottered  to  use 
the  study  In  his  Southern-style  mansion  for 
a  meeting  place.  Arriving  at  the  home  we 
found  the  vigorous  octogenarian  riding  bis 
horse  over  the  grounds,  a  daily  bablt  of 
many  years.  He  sat  erect,  and  obviously  was 
in  good  health.  After  seeing  hla  mount  to 
the  stable,  he  ushered  us  across  the  lawn, 
through  the  house  and  into  the  study. 

Tbe  Landon  study  obviously  sees  much 
use:  several  volumes  of  recent  publication 
were  placed  about  the  room,  each  marked 
with  a  bookmark. 

Landon  proved  to  be  neither  evasive  nor 
intimidated  by  questions,  and  his  answers 
revealed  a  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge 
coupled  with  the  ability  to  know  the  mean- 
ings of  (acts  and  to  proceed  along  a  reason- 
able path  of  conclusions. 

After  tbe  interview,  the  ex-governor  treated 
us  to  an  enjoyable  luncheon  at  a  Topeka 
restaurant,  and  he  went  on  to  do  what  he 
loves  best — talk  politics.  He  was  a  genuinely 
fascinating  and  engaging  narrator.  "I've  got 
one  more  story  to  tell  you  before  dessert." 
he'd  say  with  eyes  shining,  and  then  he'd  go 
on  to  tell  you  three  or  four  more. 

Stai. — Mr.  Landon,  first  of  all,  are  you  a 
Republican  right  at  this  minute? 

Landon. — Yes.  There's  been  no  doubt  about 
this  In  past  years  or  any  other  time.  Al- 
though I  was  a  Bull  Mooser  Progressive  In 
1912  and  1914.  and  I  voted  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  I  was  a  Progressive  county 
chairman  for  the  third  party  In  1914  I 
haven't  always  voted  the  straight  Republican 
ticket.  It's  true. 

Sta«. — Is  there  a  Democrat  you  would  have 
.supported  against  Mr.  Nixon  In  the  laat 
election? 

Landon. — No. 

Stai. — Had  Robert  Kennedy  lived  and  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination,  might 
you  have  supported  hint? 

Landon. — Ob.  that's  going  too  far  afield. 
I  think.  Kennady  didn't  live.  II  he  had.  and  li 
bed  been  nominated  ...  I  don't  know, 
really,  bis  positions  on  great  major  IssuM. 


Stab. — Mr.  Landon,  I  know  you've  followed 
these  events  closely,  and  so  I  wonder  If  you 
think  had  R.  F.  K.  not  been  assassinated, 
that  the  threat  of  his  vote-getting  power 
would  have  stimulated  enough  Republican 
delegates  over  to  the  Rockefeller  side  to  nom- 
inate bim?  You  were  a  Rockefeler  man. 

Landon. — Yes.  I  was.  Now  you're  talking 
about  the  threat  of  Keiuiedy's  nomination. 

Stab. — Yes.  because  the  Democratic  con- 
veiiiton  preceded  the  Republican. 

L.iNDON. — Well,  that's  a  speculative  ques- 
tion, but  I  recognl/e  that  It  might  have 
m.ide  some  difference.  There's  a  lot  of  voo- 
doolfm.  they  say.  In  politics.  There's  aloo  a 
lot  of  logistics,  and  you're  talking  about  logis- 
tics. 

Stab. — How  do  you  rate  Mr.  Nixon's  per- 
formance as  President  so  far? 

Landon. — I'm  surprised  at  the  good  Job 
he's  doing.  I  think  his  somewhat  quiet  ap- 
proach contrasts  to  the  ILimboyant  rhetoric 
that  we've  been  accustomed  to  from  the 
White  House.  It's  too  early,  of  course,  to 
tell  how  his  policies  are  going  to  work  out. 

I  think  this  crlUdsm  of  Mr.  Nixon  today 
Is  entirely  unwarranted,  and  not  at  all  ac- 
curate, and  not  at  all  honest  I  only  know 
one  thing  to  be  sure— that  Mr.  Nixon  un- 
doubtedly Intends  to  follow  through  to  the 
end.  Whatever  that  end  result  Is,  It  will  take 
us  another  year  or  so  to  know.  There  Is  an 
entire  shift  In  governments  all  over  the 
world,  which  Is  a  very,  very  Important  factor. 
In  fact,  what  you  have  Is  a  caretaker  govern- 
ment— by  and  large — In  North  Vietnam,  in 
Ctiina.  In  Greece.  New  men  are  going  to  b« 
coming  Into  these  and  other  governments, 
so  Mr.  Nixon  has  an  opportunity  in  that 
regard.  Now  what  he's  going  to  do  with  It.  I 
don't  know. 

Star. — Mr.  Landon.  let's  tnlk  about  you. 
M.iny  experu  say  vou  rewlly  would  have  been 
a  shoo-in  for  the  U.S.  Senate  after  your  de- 
feat In  1936.  All  these  years  you've  kept  avid 
wa!«h  over  Kansas,  the  nation  and  the  world. 
Why  didn't  you  try  for  a  seat  In  the  Senate, 
where  you  could  have  acted  more  on  these 
matters? 

Landon. — Well.  Mr.  Goldman,  you're  right 
In  your  description.  Pretty  nearly  everyone 
thought  that. 

If  I  had  been  going  to  go  to  the  Senate. 
I  would  have  gone  back  to  Independence 
(Kansas),  and  I  discussed  this  with  Mrs. 
Landon  after  the  election,  and  she  said,  "I 
want  to  do  anything  that  you  w.int  to  do; 
but  what  kind  of  an  education  would  our  two 
youngsters  get  if  we're  dragging  them  back 
and  forth  betn-een  Kansas  and  Washington?" 
Nancy  was  then  going  on  5.  and  Jack  was  3. 
Peggy  Anne,  tbelr  oldest  8tst«r,  was  a  sopho- 
more down  at  Kansas  university. 

Stab. — So  personal  reasons  kept  you  from 
going  to  tbe  Senate? 

Landon. — We  decided  we  preferred  tbe 
comparatively  simple  but  more  intelligent 
life  in  Kansas.  We'd  rather  live  here  than 
Washington. 

Stab. — Do  you  regret  the  decision? 

Landon. — Oh.  I've  been  asked  that  ques- 
tion a  good  many  times.  Mr.  Goldman.  Eric 
Sevareld.  when  he  finished  his  Interview  here 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  mentioned  that  as  he 
was  leaving,  and  I  said,  "Yea.  sometimes  I 
did.  but  I  probably  wouldn't  be  living  If  I 
had  gone  back  there — In  as  good  he.ilth  as 
I  am  now."  I  made  up  my  mind.  too.  that 
the  Republican  party  needed  at  least  one 
leader  who  wasn't  a  candidate  for  any  office, 
so  that  my  decisions  have  not  been  subject 
to  personal  motives  or  ambitions. 

Stab. — You  didn't  come  very  close  In  that 
1936  election.  Do  you  regret  having  |nade 
that  race? 

Landon. — Oh.  no  Indeed.  After  all.  that  Is 
an  experience  that  comes  to  few  men — to 
have  16  miUioQ  people  vote  for  me  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  have  made 
tlie   acquaintances   of    so   many    people,   so 


m.iny  friends  that  I'll  treasure  to  my  dying 
days — no  Indeed.  I'm  not  sorry. 

Star — I  suppose  you've  thought  a  great 
deal  about  that  campaign.  If  you  bad  it  to 
do  over  again,  would  you  change  It  In  any 
way?   Would  you  do  It  differently? 

Landon. — I  think  I  might  have  made  more 
of  a  factor  of  Roosevelt's  Isolationist  position. 
I  w.-\s  told  by  some  In  '36  that  I  was  too 
much  of  an  Internationalist  to  suit  them. 
That's  contrarj-.  of  course,  to  what's  gener- 
ally believed  now.  For  instance,  you  will  find 
a  p.iragraph  In  my  Indianapolis  speech  in 
which  I  said  that  the  neutrality  .icts  were 
not  a  way  of  i>eace  but  a  way  to  war.  because 
they  would  make  the  aggressor  think  the 
American  people  would  not  fight  under  any 
circumstances,  and  that  was  not  true.  But 
my  head  speech-writer  said.  "The  American 
people  won't  get  It  the  way  you've  got  it 
written  It  wont  be  clear. "  I  said.  "I  know 
they  won't,  but  I  can't  run  out  on  my  party." 
Any  national  candidate.  Mr.  Goldman.  Is  tied 
to  the  record  his  party  makes  In  the  Con- 
gress. WUkle  never  say  that.  Neither  did 
Governor  Dewey.  For  that  matter,  Mr.  Nixon 
bas.  pretty  much. 

I  supported  a  reduction  of  our  tarUTs,  so 
that  we  could  reduce  them  right  along  with 
the  E.  E.  C.  (European  Economic  Community, 
or  Common  Market ) .  So  far  It  hasn't  worked 
as  effectively  as  I  thought  It  would.  But  I've 
alw.tys  l>elleved  that  the  marketplace  Is  really 
the  basis  of  where  people  get  acquainted. 

In  memorial  days  tribes  met  and  exchanged 
trade,  and  that's  how  they  first  got  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  'Uncovered  several 
years  ago  In  Portugal  was  an  old  market- 
place In  which  they  found  some  stones  that 
bad  to  come  from  mountains  at  least  2,000 
miles  away  or  more.  They  weren't  precious 
stones  either.  Semiprecious.  Just  think  bow 
many  hands  and  miles  and  years  It  took 
those  stones  to  travel  2.000  miles  In  those 
days  before  the  Romsn  Empire  or  the  Grecian 
states. 

But  back  to  the  question,  the  presidential 
candidates  has  got  to  bear  In  mind  hla  fellow 
candidate*  on  the  ticket,  and  he's  got  to 
bear  in  mind  the  harmony  if  his  party — and 
unity.  And  those  are  all  factors  that  go  to 
make  up  a  successful  administration,  too, 
which  Is  why  I  cant  say  anything  too  specific 
on  Mr.  Nixon  at  this  time. 

Stab. — But  there  Is  going  to  come  a  time 
when  you  will  be  ready  to  talk  more  about 
Mr.  NUon? 

Landon. — Yes. 

Stab. — Mr.  Landon,  I  think  really  what 
we're  getting  to  here  Is  the  fact  that  you 
were  a  progressive  candidate  In  a  conserva- 
tive party  with  a  progressive  wing,  and  the 
Republican  party  has  been  that  way  for  a 
long  time.  Can  you  say  why  progressive  Re- 
publicans stay  alongside  their  conservative 
Republicans?  Why  don't  they  Join  the  Demo- 
crats?—a  liberal  party  with  a  conservative 
wing. 

Lamoon. — I've  been  asked  before  how  I 
could  stay  In  the  Republican  party  Well,  for 
one  reason,  I  might  have  agreed  with  the 
obectlves  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  I 
didn't  agree  with  the  way  ihey  were  being 
worked  out. 

For  Instance,  look  at  foreign  policy.  'We 
certainly  haven't  had  an  effective  foreign 
policy  under  the  last  Democratic  President, 
and  the  same  thing  Is  true  of  domestic  pol- 
icy. The  war  on  poverty  cannot  be  claimed 
a  success  by  any  means. 

Furthermore,  there  is  tbe  Issue  of  main- 
taining tbe  democratic  process.  I  think  If  we 
can  maintain  our  democratic  processes  and 
keep  this  alive  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
we  can  eventually  work  out  our  problems. 

Stab. — And  you  feel  you  can  do  this  more 
effectively  from  within  the  Republican  party? 

Landon. — Well,  you've  got  to  have  tbe  2- 
party  system,  and  maintain  It,  If  you're  going 
to  hava  a  democratic  process.  You've  got  to 
liave  a  contest — competiuon. 
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Vtab. — But  when  It  came  to  international- 
ism, free  trade  and  America's  place  in  tbe 
world,  you  didn't  agree  with  the  mainstream 
of  your  party  In  1936,  did  you? 

Landon. — No.  I  dldnt.  Tou're  not  the  first 
newspaper  fellow  that's  told  me  that  over 
the  years.  But  as  I  say,  I'm  more  In  agree- 
ment with  the  party  now  than  I  have  been. 
But  I  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  although 
in  answer  to  your  question,  I  must  say  I 
sometimes  voted  It  with  considerable  reser- 
vation. I've  felt  that  by  and  large  it  would 
meet  the  problems  of  the  time  In  the  end. 
and  at  least  It  was  Important  to  have  a 
2-pariy  system. 

STAR. — Mr.  Landon,  you  watched  America 
weather  the  Great  Depression,  and  you  saw 
great  "panics"  before  that.  Right  now  we  all 
know  that  America  has  never  been  so  afflu- 
ent. The  gross  national  product  is  approach- 
ing a  trillion  dollars,  but  everyone  seems  to 
agree  that  there  Is  a  spiritual  pessimism 
across  the  land.  Do  you  think  we  can  weather 
this  spiritual  crisis  as  you  have  seen  us 
weather  economic  crises  in  years  past? 

Landon. — Well,  now,  I'm  not  exactly  sure 
about  your  use  of  the  word  spiritual  crisis. 
How  about  emotional? 

Stab. — Yes,  that's  a  better  word. 

Landon. — Well,  leave  mc  out  of  it.  It's  your 
word.  Anyway.  I  don't  think  we  can  pinpoint 
this  emotional  crisis  on  any  one  factor  alone. 
Now  take  the  military.  For  several  reasons  It 
has  at>out  the  lowest  credibility  that  I  can 
remember  for  some  years. 

Stab. — Would  you  say  this  refiects  a  lack 
of  confidence  In  our  leadership? 

Landon. — Yes,  but  when  I  think  about  my 
own  lack  of  confidence  I  recall  that  Civil 
war  editor  that  told  young  men  to  go  west — 
Horace  Greeley.  Now  Horace  Greeley,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  was  calling  for  the  Im- 
peachment of  Abraham  Lincoln  before  the 
Civil  war  was  two  years  old.  He  was  denounc- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  war  as  a  failure.  I'm 
not  quite  sure  he  used  the  word  "Impeach- 
ment," but  he  said  the  war  was  a  failure 
and  we  should  surrender — settle  with  the 
South.  There  was  dissatisfaction  In  the  North 
with  Lincoln  and  with  tbe  conduct  of  the 
war.  Democrats  termed  it  a  failure  In  1864. 

I  guess  I'm  doing  a  lot  of  wandering  trying 
to  answer  your  question  about  the  emotional 
state  we  seem  to  be  In.  But  when  I  get  dis- 
turbed alx>ut  it,  I  think  about  the  Demo- 
cratic party  In  1864,  and  I'm  not  singling 
them  out,  because  Horace  Greeley  was  a  Re- 
publican. And  I'm  not  trying  to  make  any 
comparison  to  Vietnam.  But  I  think  about 
the  times  we've  gone  through,  like  In  1864, 
and  then  the  period  of  adjustment  after  that 
war. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  Populist  party,  for 
Instance.  Now  the  Populist  party  platform 
and  the  planks  they  advocated  have  long 
been  tbe  law  of  the  land,  and  yet  the  Popu- 
list party  was  bailed  as  the  destruction  of  the 
country — of  the  government.  The  whole  Pop- 
ulist idea  was  considered  frightening  then. 

Now  there  is  one  major  difference  I'd  make 
between  the  Populists  and  so-called  Wallace 
third  party.  The  Populist  party  was  based 
on  Issues — basic  Issues.  The  Wallace  party,  I 
didn't  think,  had  a  basic  Issue  on  anything, 
except  hate.  You  know,  in  1912,  T.  R.,  tbe 
Bull  Mooser,  was  called  a  wild  man.  That  was 
tbe  party  of  youth — young  people.  And  tbe 
Ideas  were  good.  So  I've  not  been  too  con- 
cerned about  tbe  Interest  of  youth  in  politics 
today.  I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
way  It  Is  sometimes  manifested.  Again,  Just 
as  there  was  a  difference  between  Populist 
principles  and  Wallace  principles,  you've  got 
an  entirely  different  presentation  of  princi- 
ples with  the  progressive  Bull  Moosers — the 
young  fellows  of  those  days — as  opposed  to 
those  S.  D.  S.  fellows  today. 

But  the  point  I'm  getting  back  to  la  that 
wars  are  always  emotional.  The  Vietnam  war 
Is  probably  the  moat  unpopular  war  we've 
ever  been  In,  and  then  the  way  tbe  draft  baa 


been  handled  has  been  Just  too  damn  bad. 
Then  along  with  this  there's  a  general  reali- 
zation we've  not  been  told  the  truth  about 
the  Vlettiam  war  and  the  situation  there.  I 
remember  the  managing  editor  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  was  out  here  In  1964,  and  said 
that  we  weren't  being  told  the  truth  about 
the  Vietnam  war — that  the  press  wasn't  be- 
ing allowed  to  tell  the  truth. 

Stab. — How  was  the  press  suppressed? 

Landon. — It  was  suppressed  by  the  mili- 
tary over  there.  Well,  Mr.  Goldman,  when  the 
commanding  general  says  we're  winning  the 
war,  what  reporter  Is  going  to  say  he  Isn't 
telling  the  truth? 

Star. — I've  heard  some  experts  say  that  for 
years  the  press  reports  coming  out  of  Viet- 
nam were  much  more  accurate  than  the  gov- 
ernment operatlohal  reports. 

Landon. — Yes,  I  don't  think  there's  any 
question  about  that.  I  mean,  as  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  when  the  commanding 
general  says  there's  victory,  who's  going  to 
believe  some  reporter  that  says  it  isn't  so? 

Now  we  built  up  the  Vietnam  government 
ourselves.  We  kicked  out  Diem — permitted 
his  murder  to  occur,  I'd  say.  Now  go  back  to 
all  the  hullabaloo  we  have  had  about  a  free 
election  over  there.  I  said  then  it  was  bog- 
wash. 

Star. — ^Do  you  mean  It's  impossible  to  hold 
a  free  election  in  Vietnam? 

Landon. — Yes,  for  a  fact.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  fundamental  difference  between  Saigon 
and  Korea.  X  think  the  Koreans  had  more 
confidence  in  their  government  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  confidence  In  their 
government.  You  see  what  I'm  getting  at? 
So  again,  I  remember  a  speech  I  made  out  at 
Russell  In  64,  in  which  I  said  that  all  the 
South  Vietnamese  knew  about  government 
was  that  the  less  they  had  to  do  with  It  the 
better  off  they  were.  Living  out  in  the  Jimgle 
m  those  little  hamlets,  they  didn't  know 
anything  about  democratic  processes  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Again,  I'm  Just  trying  to  analyze  these  dif- 
ferent factors  that  go  to  make  up  this  emo- 
tional situation  we  have.  Then  we  come  to 
our  economy — the  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living.  People  are  Just  emotional.  They're 
unhappy  and  they're  frustrated.  And  t^en 
there's  trouble  in  the  streets.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  It,  if  It's  not  organized  by  the 
Conununlst  party  in  America,  Is  certainly 
organized  by  fellow  travelers  at  least. 

Star. — You're  talking  about  riots  and  dem- 
onstrations? 

Landon. — All  of  It. 

Stab. — That  Includes  Newark,  Berkeley, 
Detroit,  Chicago? 

Landon. — Yes,  the  whole  shooting  match. 
But  It  might  be  "no"  In  some  places,  and  In 
others,  "yes."  I  mean  you  can't  attempt  to 
separate  them.  Well,  at  least  that's  what  tbe 
police  say.  I  read  where  the  chief  of  police  at 
Berkeley  said  down  In  Miami  that  the  Berke- 
ley riots  were  organized. 

Stab. — Do  you  think  then,  that's  tbe  answer 
to  street  disorder?  It's  organized? 

Landon. — No,  I  didn't  say  that.  I  Just  men- 
tioned that  as  one  of  the  factors  that  I've 
been  analyzing  for  you  about  this  emotional 
condition.  It's  a  combination  of  a  whole  ball 
of  wax — war,  economy,  academic  grievances — 
all.  But  as  I  say,  there's  a  definite  factor  of 
of  organization  of  these  street  riots.  Any- 
one who  studies  communism  knows  they 
don't  dominate.  They  don't  want  peace.  They 
want  disorder. 

I'm  Just  trying  to  add  It  all  together,  and 
I  don't  thing  you  can  put  It  on  the  military 
alone,  I  don't  thing  you  put  it  on  youth 
alone,  I  don't  think  you  can  put  it  on  the 
fiscal  situation  alone,  or  the  Conununlsts 
alone.  It's  a  combination  of  unhappiness  and 
frustration,  and  when  people  are  unhappy 
and  frustrated,  they  Just  want  to  kick  some- 
thing around. 

Stab. — Do  you  think  this  will  pass?  Do 
you  think  we'll  come  out  of  this? 


Landon. — Sure,  of  course  we  will. 

But  let's  look  at  this  Inflation  for  a  minute. 
We're  agreed  It  must  be  controlled,  stopped 
and  checked.  Now  there  are  ways  to  do  this. 
We  could  have  wage-price-profits  control, 
but  that  would  only  be  temporary.  And  that 
wouldn't  have  worked  anyhow.  Anyone  that 
remembers  wage  and  price  controls  from 
World  War  n  knows  what  a  mess — bureau- 
cratic Inefficiency  and  In  some  cases,  down- 
right corruption — resulted  from  that. 

The  second  way  present  conditions  could 
have  been  dealt  with  Is  the  way  Nixon  Is  doing 
It.  which  Is  the  traditional  way:  that  is  to 
check  the  national  expenditure  of  money, 
and  tight  money — tight  taxes.  How  he's  going 
to  do  that  without  creating  a  depression  is 
the  big  question,  though.  Meany  has  said 
Nixon's  heading  toward  depression — great 
xinemployment. 

Meany  wants  wage  and  price  and  profit 
control.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
big  executives  that  want  wage  and  ~  price 
control,  but  they  leave  out  profit.  Do  you  see? 

But  Nixon  has  made  up  his  mind.  He's 
going  to  stop  the  course  of  Inflation.  But 
let's  look  at  Keyneslan  economics.  You  know 
what  that  Is.  so  I  don't  need  to  diagram  It. 
I  said  when  It  was  first  proposed  that  It 
would  be  wonderful  If  It  worked — disastrous 
if  it  didn't.  Now  It  was  working  fine  as  long 
as  we  were  in  something  of  a  depression 
cycle — to  prime  the  pump. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  asked  the  Congress 
for  the  7  per  cent  credit  on  capital  invest- 
ments and  the  reduction  of  taxes,  he  got  It. 
But  when  he  asked  them  for  an  increase 
In  taxes,  why  he  didn't  get  it.  It  works  fine 
when  you  want  to  prime  tbe  economy — 
boost  It  with  lower  taxes  and  encourage 
spending. 

Star. — A  lot  of  people  say  Keyneslan  prin- 
ciples would  have  worked  well  If  they'd  been 
applied — If  there  had  been  a  tax  Increase 
two  years  before  the  surcharge  was  enacted. 

Landon. — I  agree.  That's  what  I'm  talking 
about,  too.  I  said  the  trouble  with  it  is 
that  we  would  always  have  the  next  election. 
I  said  that  back  In  1939.  There  will  always  be 
the  next  election,  and  who  wants  to  vote 
Increased  taxes  to  cool  the  economy,  and 
cut  spending,  which  would  cause  unemploy- 
ment, if  there's  an  election  coming  up? 

I'm  not  questioning  the  theory  of  the 
condition.  I'm  questioning  the  application 
of  Keyneslan  economics  In  a  political  democ- 
racy. A  dictator  might  not  have  that  trouble. 
The  very  point  you  were  making,  that  John- 
son's recommendation  for  an  increase  in 
taxes  didn't  come  soon  enough,  and  that 
Congress  didn't  act  soon  enough,  demon- 
strates my  point. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  Involved 
In  this  emotional  crisis — the  country's  fiscal 
situation,  the  military,  the  war — the  failure 
In  our  schools.  I  think  the  university  man- 
agement could  stand  some  criticism,  too. 

Let's  look  at  Clark  Kerr.  He  was  hailed 
as  a  great  educator.  Why?  Because  he  had 
so  many  Nobel  prizewinners  on  his  faculty, 
and  successful  authors.  His  faculty  at  Berke- 
ley was  full  of  those  kinds  of  chaps.  But 
they  dldnt  have  enough  contact  with  stu- 
dents. The  students — the  freshman — came 
In  contact  with  assistants  who  were  work- 
ing on  their  graduate  degrees. 

Stab. — So  in  that  way,  do  you  think  some 
of  the  student  protest  about  the  deperson- 
alization of  the  system  Is  valid? 

Landon. — Yes,  and  I  think  It  was  some- 
what true  all  over  the  country.  There  was 
a  lack  of  contact  between  tbe  faculty  end 
the  students. 

But  in  answer  to  your  original  question,  I 
would  say,  yes,  there  is  an  emotional  crisis, 
and  these  are  some  of  tbe  factors  InTolved. 
It  was  all  of  this  put  together,  but  I'm  sure 
we'll  come  out  of  It.  Does  that  make  sense 
to  you? 

Stab. — Yes,  probably  more  sense  than  th* 
question. 
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Landon. — No,  your  question  mMle  sens*. 
Sta«. — Mr.    Landon.    do    you    think    «»• 
United  States  is  overextended  in  iu  military 
comniltmenta? 

L*NDON.— Ye«.  I  sure  do. 
Sta«  — AU  rlglit.  how  do  we  draw  the  line? 
How  do  we  knov  where  to  flgbt  and  where 
not  to  flght?  What's  the  rule? 

Landon. — Again,  here's  where  the  Presi- 
dents poUcy  and  debate  in  Congress  becomes 
5o  important.  Right  now  I  think  the  leaders 
of  the  Senate,  many  ot  them,  believe  they 
made  a  mistake  in  voOng  for  the  Quit  ot 
Tonkin  resolution.  Now  you  say.  "Where  do 
we  draw  the  line?'  and  I  think  there  s  a 
concrete  illustration. 

ST.\a.— Do  you  think  we  drew  the  line  in 
the  wrong  place? 

Landon.— But  I  think  we  didn't  draw  any 
line  The  Congress  didn't  They  TOted  for  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  reaotuUon.  And  of  course  I 
think  Senator  Fulbright  said  it  In  a  state- 
ment he  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
that  the  resolution  was  interpreted  far  be- 
yond what  he  expected.  But  Nixon  is  uylng 
to  meet  the  Vietnam  situaUon— with  gradual 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  as  they  are  replaced 
with  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

^TAB  — But  what  will  we  do  in  Laos  and 
Thailand?  The  same  type  of  warfare  already 
has  begun  there.  How  wlU  we  decide  where 
to  flght  and  where  not  to  flght? 

I.AN0ON.— The  President  and  the  Congress 
make  thoM  decUions. 

Stab. — But  what  criteria  should  they  use? 
Landon. — What  the  facu  are.  I  said  during 
World  War  II  that  our  greatest  weakness  in- 
ternationally is  in  emotionalism.  Reform  the 
world  in  mass  in  our  own  image  I  I  think 
there's  been  too  much  of  that  in  our  foreign 
aid  program,  for  Instance.  Trying  to  eataly- 
llsh  in  trlb«l  Africa,  for  instance,  or  in  Asia, 
the  American  form  of  government.  They 
don't  know  anything  about  democratic  proc- 
esses. Where  should  we  draw  the  line?  We 
should  draw  it  In  keeping  with  a  pragmatic, 
realistic  international  policy  which  does  not 
inTolve  us  in  trylttg  to  polio*  the  whole 
world. 

Stab. — Are  we  going  to  have  to  get  used  to 
tb*  fact  that  some  nations  are  going  to  go 
CommtinUt? 

Lamoir. — Probably.  But  look  at  Indonesia. 
It  went  Communist,  and  then  kicked  them 
out.  And  then  there's  CaecboaloTakla.  Of 
course,  we  didn't  do  anything  about  that, 
and  I  don't  think  we  should  hava.  But  It's 
part  ot  what  I'm  trying  to  point  out. 

Stab. — That  we  must  laam  to  take  our 
up*  and  downs? 

LajnoN.— Tea.  And  take  the  Middle  East. 
There  isn't  any  question  but  what  Russia's 
influence  has  been  enhanced  considerably  In 
the  Middle  Bast. 

Stab. — Mr.  Landon  there  are  thousands  of 
nudear-tlpped  missiles  aimed  In  various 
places  all  around  the  world.  Do  you  beUev* 
that  with  the  existence  of  so  many  of  these 
weapons  tt  U  poesible  to  escape  nuclear  war- 
fara  unleaa  there  is  disarmament  in  the  fu- 
turaf  Can  we  contlnua  In  thU  present  situ- 
ation? 

Landon  —I  don't  know.  Its  very  question- 
able whether  w*  can.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
don't  think  there's  going  to  be  any  disarma- 
ment at  the  present  time.  There  again,  we're 
not  facing  the  facts. 

How  are  you  going  to  have  an  effective 
disarmament  that  means  anything  and  leave 
out  China?  That's  one  fourth  of  the  world's 
populaUon.  What  would  a  disarmament 
agreement  between  Russia  and  America 
amount  to  with  China  out  of  it? 

I  think  the  great  opportunity  for  negoti- 
ation. If  oefotlation  is  worth  anything,  was 
missed  in  October.  1064.  when  China  exploded 
Its  first  nuclear  bomb.  The  next  day  Premier 
Cbou  Kn-lal  and  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung 
proposed  to  Russia.  Prance.  England  and 
America,  a  conference  of  the  flve  powers  pre- 
liminary to  a  conference  of  all  the  powers  to 


eliminate  nuclear  weapons — not  bombs,  but 
nuclear  weapons.  Our  State  department, 
without  any  eonsideration  whatever,  said  It 
was  pure  propagunda.  The  Pentagon  said 
their  bomb  was  obsolete. 

Immediately— within  flve  days  or  so— after 
the  explosion  of  the  bomb.  I  urged  In  a  speech 
at  Columbus.  O..  that  we  accept  China's  pro- 
posals for  the  purposes  of  discussion.  I  said 
If  it  was  propaganda,  there  was  a  good  way 
to  flnd  out— start  discussing  It  with  them. 
I  said  as  far  as  the  nuclear  weapons.  I  did 
not  think  the  Pentagon  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
And  I  s.Tld  such  discussions  would  give  the 
United  Nations  a  needed  shot  in  the  arm. 
A  settlement  of  that  kind  would  have  spread 
to  other  settlements.  The  Russians  and 
French  accepted  It;  we  didn't.  Now  we're 
talking  about  eliminating  nuclear  weapons 
with  Just  a  conference  between  Prance.  Rus- 
sia and  America.  Does  that  make  sense? 

Some  people  are  rather  happy  about  the 
prospect  of  China  and  Russia  in  a  war  with 
each  other.  I  know  some  well-posted  men 
that  think  it  would  not  last  long— that  Rus- 
sia has  the  nuclear  esUblishment  of  China 
pinpointed  and  they'd  knock  it  out— that 
China  wouldn't  have  any  chance  to  use 
nuclear  bombs,  so  there  would  be  no  fallout 
to  speak  of.  Now  that  Just  doesn't  make  any 
sense  to  me.  I  can't  see  that  China  is  stupid 
enough  to  have  all  their  bomba  in  one  spot. 
Stab. — But  couldnt  it  be  true  that  they 
are  pinpointed  at  this  time?  Although  I 
doubt  It  would  be  true  in  10  years. 

Landon— Well.  I  don't  think  that's  true 
now.  That  U  really  leading  with  your  chin 
to  have  all  your  bombs  In  one  place.  I  Just 
don't  think  they're  that  stupid  I  think  If 
there's  a  war  between  China  and  Russia  there 
will  be  enough  of  a  war  to  cause  a  dangerous 
nuclear  fallout — one  that  would  affect  us 
adversely  How  much  of  a  fallout  can  w* 
stand?  Beats  me.  and  I  wonder  If  anybody 
has  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Stab. — Tou  have  been  advocating  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China  more  than  20  years, 
haven t  you?  Ever  since  the  Communist* 
took  power  over  the  entire  mainland. 

Landon. — Te*.  Incidentally,  the  next  morn- 
ing after  my  Columbus,  O  ,  talk.  U  Thant 
endorsed  my  remarks  at  a  press  conference. 
That  was  imprecedented.  Tou  asked  If  we're 
overextended,  and  If  so.  what  to  do  about  tt. 
Well,  one  thing  we've  got  to  do  la  bare  mor* 
discussions. 

Stab. — Do  you  think  the  world  would  b* 
better  off  if  we  had  recognized  Red  China  in 
1949?  Do  you  think  there  would  be  less  Inter- 
national tension? 

Lahdon  — I  think  so.  but  I  can't  prove  it. 
But  when  you're  talking  you're  not  shooting. 
Stab  —You  said  earlier  that  you  prefer 
Kansas  to  Washington.  I  wonder  if.  besides 
thinking  of  the  Senate,  you  ever  thought  of 
moving  elsewhere? 

Landon.— No.  I  never  have.  I  Just  like 
Kansas  people  and  Kansas  climate  I  like  my 
surroundings.  And  it's  near  my  business. 
I'm  still  in  the  oil  business.  I  hav*  some 
wells  out  at  Greenwood  County. 
arAB.— And  radio  staUons  here,  too? 
Landon. — Yes. 

Stab. — Do  you  think  the  cities  can  aolv* 
the  urban  crisis  without  massive  federal 
help?  Do  you  think  they  can  do  it  by  them- 
selves? 

Landon. — No. 

Stab— U   the   federal    government,    then, 
going  to  hav*  to  continue  expanding  Its  role? 
Landon. — Yes. 

Stab— Do  you  think  today's  young  people 
are  really  much  different  from  young  people 
of  other  generations,  say  your  own? 

L.*NDON — No. 

Stab.— Do  you  worry  about  what's  going 
to  happen  after  you're  gone? 

Landon  (laughs) -I'ts  drilled  too  many 
dry  holes  to  worry  about  that. 


Stab. — Do  you  have  any  great  regrettt 

Lamoon. — No.  But  I  don't  know  anybody 
my  age  that  didn't  have  some  regrets. 

Stab. — Do  you  think  you'd  do  It  pretty 
much  the  same  way  all  over  again? 

Landon. — No.   I'm   sure    I   wouldn't. 

Stab. — What  would  you  have  done  dlJTer- 
ently? 

Landon.— Well.  I  told  you  earlier  about 
running  that  c.impalgn  differently. 

Stab. — You  might  Just  regret  not  having 
run  for  the  Sen.iie? 

Landon —No.  I  don't  think  I  would  do  that 
if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again.  Im  enjoying 
myself  in  the  role  I  picked,  which  was.  after 
all.  a  way  I  could  exercise  my  leadership  in 
an  objective  way — in  a  discussion  of  these 
great  problems  confronting  us  then  and  now. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  OCEAN 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  programs 
related  to  the  development  of  our  ocean 
resources  today  are  diffused  among  22 
separate  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments and  more  than  1.000  State,  re- 
pional.  and  local  jurisdictions.  This  frag- 
mentation has  been  a  major  hindrance 
to  developing  the  kind  of  concerted  na- 
tonal  effort  that  is  needed  to  begin  un- 
locking the  sea's  vast  potential. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Its  distin- 
guished chairman,  Senator  Magnvson, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  last 
year  established  a  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceanography  to  consider  ways 
of  focusing  national  marine  capabilities 
on  this  objective.  The  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee — the  able  junior  SAiator 
from  South  Carolina,  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGs — has  scheduled  a  series  of  hear- 
ings this  session,  beginning  with  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  xmi- 
f)ed  national  agency  to  coordinate  and 
Integrate  our  farflung  ocean  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  RxcoRO  at  this  time  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  20.  1970.  which  gives  strong 
support  to  the  concept  of  a  consolidated 
national  ocean  agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiTINa   BT  THK  SXA 

Few  things  more  typify  this  nation's  lack 
of  daring  and  imagination  than  the  ease 
with  we  ignore  the  sea.  Oceanographers  ere 
looked  on  by  many  as  glorlfled  frogmen; 
rich  and  beneficial  underaeascapes  BO  feet 
down  are  still  unprobed  while  rocks  of 
dubious  value  are  passionately  sought  from 
the  moonscape  340.000  miles  away:  few  col- 
leges or  universities  offer  any  serious  oceano- 
graphlc  programs.  Yet,  as  Andrew  E.  Gibson, 
the  Maritime  Administrator,  said  this  week  at 
the  Navy  League's  Oceanic-Maritime  sym- 
posium m  Washington:  "It  Is  the  sea  to 
which  we  mtist  look  In  Its  shallows  and  lU 
depths  to  feed  a  growing  population.  It  Is 
this  sea  from  which  we  must  harvest  not 
only  foodstuffs  but  Its  vast  resources  of 
minerals.  It  Is  the  sea  to  which  we  must 
look  by  means  of  desalination  for  the  very 
water  necessary  to  sustain  life  In  the  future. 

.  .  Put  succinctly,  as  a  nation  and  people 
...  we  will  live  or  die  by  the  sea." 

Despite  strong  statements  like  that,  the 
government  Is  spending  only  $500  million  a 
year  on  sea  water  proJecU.  With  only  a  few 
pennies  more,  plus  a  Uttle  foresight,  many 
useful  research  projects  could  easily  be 
started.  For  example,  maritime  ship*  could 
be  equipped  with  special  devices  to  measure 


the  sea — such  as  Uklng  water  samples  to  de- 
termine the  biological  productivity  of  a 
given  area,  or  measuring  the  input  of  energy 
from  the  sun  as  It  varies  from  time  to  time 
and  place  to  place.  Unlike  oceanographic 
ships,  which  are  few  and  movB  slowly,  marl- 
time  ships  are  many  and  move  quickly.  Thus, 
In  only  a  short  time,  much  of  the  sea's  secrets 
could  be  learned. 

Another  research  project  awaiting  money 
.Tnd  talent  Is  for  a  small  area  of  the  ocean 
to  be  analyzed  closely.  Dr.  Eugene  Wallen, 
the  respected  director  of  the  Snalthsonlan's 
Omce  of  Environmental  Sciences,  suggests  the 
coral  reef  "So  far,  what  we  know  about 
coral  reefs  would  flU  only  a  small  book.  Yet 
over  a  thousand  species  live  in  or  near  them." 

Basic  to  any  progress  In  the  seas  and 
water  U  a  merger  of  the  nation's  oceanic 
agencies.  A  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Agency  woiUd  combine  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admini- 
stration, the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Plsheries 
and  other  agencies.  Predictably,  resistance  to 
this  move  comes  from  water-logged  bureau- 
craU  who  enjoy  the  present  separation  of 
empires  and  from  congressmen  who  relish 
their  petty  power  over  the  diverse  agencies. 
The  new  Senate  subcommittee  on  oceanog- 
raphy to  currenUy  holding  hearings  on 
NOAA:  the  idea  is  not  new,  but  perhaps  this 
\lme  around  the  good  of  the  oceans  will  win 
out  over  the  good  of  the  paper-shufllers. 


INTEGRA-nON  AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled,  "Concen- 
tration on  Integration  Is  Doing  Little  for 
Education,"  written  by  William  Rasp- 
berry and  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  20, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W8is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows: 

CONCENTKATION    ON    INTEGRATION    Is    DOINO 

Little  roa  Education 


(By  William  Raspberry) 
Racial  segregation  in  pubUc  schools  Is  both 
foolish  and  wrong,  which  has  led  a  lot  of  us 
to   suppose   that   school   Integration   must, 
therefore,  be  wise  and  Just. 

It  ain't  necessarily  so.  It  may  be  that  one 
reason  why  the  schooU,  particularly  In  Wash- 
ington, are  doing  such  a  poor  Job  of  educat- 
ing black  children  Is  that  we  have  spent  too 
much  effort  on  Integrating  the  schools  and 
too  little  on  Improving  them. 

The  preoccupation  with  racial  integration 
follows  In  part  from  a  misreading  of  what 
the  suit  that  led  to  the  1954  desegregation 
decision  was  all  about. 

The  exUt  was  based  (tacitly,  at  least)  on 
what  might  be  called  the  hostage  theory.  It 
was  clear  that  black  students  were  suffering 
under  the  dual  school  systems  that  were  the 
rule  In  the  South.  It  was  also  clear  that  only 
the  "separate  "  part  of  the  separate-but-equal 
doctrine  was  being  enforced. 

Civil  rights  leaders  Anally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  ensiu-e  that  their 
children  would  have  equal  education  with 
white  children  was  to  make  sure  that  they 
received  the  same  education.  In  the  same 
classrooms. 

Nor  would  the  education  be  merely  equal, 
the  theory  went;  It  would  be  good.  White 
people,  who  after  all  run  things,  are  going 
to  see  to  It  that  their  children  get  a  proper 
education.  If  ours  are  In  the  same  classrooms, 
they'U  get  a  proper  education  by  osmosis. 

TTiat,  at  bottom,  was  the  reasoning  behind 
the  suit,  no  matter  that  the  legal  arguments 
were  largely  sociological,  among  them,  that 
segregated  education  U  Inherently  unequal. 
(Why  It  should  be  Inherently  more  un- 
equal for  blacks  than  for  whites  wasn't  made 
clear.) 
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In  any  case,  the  aim  of  the  suit  was  not 
BO  much  Integration  education  but  better 
education.  Integration  was  simply  a  means 
to  an  end. 

Much  of  the  confusion  today  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  means  has  now  become  an 
end  in  Itself.  Suits  are  being  brought  for 
Integration,  botindartes  are  being  redrawn, 
busing  is  being  Instituted — not  to  Improve 
education  but  to  integrate  classrooms. 
The  results  can  sometimes  be  pathetic. 
In  Washington,  blacks  send  their  children 
(or  have  them  sent)  across  Rock  Creek  Park 
in  pursuit  of  the  dream  of  good  education. 
But  as  the  blacks  come,  the  whites  leave, 
and  increasingly  we  flnd  ourselves  busing 
children  from  all-black  neighborhoods  all 
the  way  across  town  to  schools  that  are 
rapidly  becoming  all-black. 

The  Trl-School  setup  In  Southwest  Wash- 
ington Is  a  case  In  point.  Of  the  three  ele- 
mentary schools  In  the  area,  only  one  was 
considered  a  good  school:  Amldon,  where 
the  children  of  the  black  and  white  well- 
to-do  attended.  Bowen  and  Syphax.  popu- 
lated almost  exclusively  by  poor  kids  from 
the  projects,  were  rated  lousy  schools. 

Then  the  hostage  theory  was  applied.  A 
plan  was  worked  out  whereby  all  first-  and 
second-graders  in  the  area  would  attend  one 
school,  aU  third-  and  fourth-graders  a  sec- 
ond, and  all  fifth-  and  sUth-graders  the 
third. 

The  well-to-do  parents  would  see  to  It  that 
their  children  got  a  good  educaUon.  AU  the 
poor  parents  had  to  do  was  see  to  It  that 
their  children  were  In  the  same  classrooms. 
That  was  the  theory.  What  happened,  of 
course.  Is  that  Instead  of  sprinkling  their 
children  around  three  schools,  the  luxury 
high-rise  dwellers,  black  and  white,  packed 
their  youngsters  off  to  private  school.  Now 
Instead  of  one  good  and  two  bad  schools. 
Southwest  Washington  has  three  bad  ones. 
After  16  years,  we  should  have  learned  that 
the  hostage  theory  doesn't  work.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  integration  is  bad  but  that 
It  must  become  a  secondary  consideration. 
Busing  makes  some  sense  (as  a  temporary 
measure)  when  Its  purpose  Is  to  transport 
chUdren  from  neighborhoods  with  over- 
crowded classrooms  to  schools  where  there 
Is  space  to  spare. 

It  works  to  a  limited  degree  when  It  In- 
volves children  whose  parents  want  them 
bused  across  town  for  specific  reasons. 

But  It  has  accomplished  nothing  useful 
when  It  has  meant  transporting  large  num- 
bers ot  reluctant  youngsters  to  schools  they'd 
rather  not  attend. 

The  notion  will  win  me  the  embarrassing 
support  of  segregationist  bigots,  but  Isn't  It 
about  time  we  started  concentrating  on  edu- 
cating children  where  they  are? 


U'.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  THE  1970'S 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Richard  Nixon,  delivered  a  paper, 
"United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
1970's."  To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the 
first  time  that  a  President  has  discussed 
with  the  American  people  the  broad  pro- 
gram of  foreign  policy  which  his  ad- 
ministration has  embarked  upon.  Con- 
trary to  this,  the  whole  general  subject 
of  foreign  policy  and  its  relationship  to 
our  military  posture  has  been  kept  more 
away  from  the  people  than  exposed  to 
the  people. 

While  the  entire  contents  of  the  paper 
are  more  Impressive  to  me,  I  was  par- 
ticularly glad  to  see  the  President  spell 
out  In  part  m.  "America's  Strength," 
which  Includes  the  shaping  of  our  mili- 
tary posture,  the  process  of  defense  plan- 
ning, strategic  policy  and  general  pur- 


pose forces.  To  me,  the  most  succinct 
paragraph  is  the  one  tliat  reads: 

We  aim  for  a  world  in  which  the  impor- 
tance of  power  Is  reduced;  where  peace  Is 
secure  becatise  the  principal  countries  wish 
to  maintain  It.  But  this  era  Is  not  yet  here. 
We  cannot  entrust  our  future  entirely  to  the 
self-restraint  of  countries  that  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  use  their  power  even  against  their 
allies.  With  respect  to  national  defense  any 
President  has  two  principal  obligations:  to 
be  certain  that  our  military  preparations  do 
not  provide  an  Incentive  for  aggression  but 
in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  provoke  an 
arms  race  which  might  threaten  the  vpiy 
security  we  seek  to  protect. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the 
President  made  this  particular  statement 
because  there  are  many  people.  Includ- 
ing colleagues  of  mine  In  the  Congress, 
who  seem  to  believe  that  if  the  United 
States  weakens  Itself  militarily  and  re- 
fuses to  honor  its  commitments  around 
the  globe,  that  we  will  be  making  a  major 
contribution  to  peace.  To  those  of  as  who 
feel  opposite  to  those  two  positions,  it  Is 
reassuring  to  be  reminded  that  the  Pies- 
Ident  Is  depending  upon  the  lessons  of 
history  which  have  shown  throughout 
the  entire  time  of  man's  life  on  earth 
that  weakness  has  caused  wars  and 
strength  has  prevented  them. 

If  this  same  broad,  honest,  tind  open 
approach  to  the  Interrelated  problems  of 
foreign  policy  and  military  strength  had 
been  adopted  following  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  we  would  not  have  been  engaged 
In  the  war  in  Korea  or  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  ^^     ^  ,      .  . 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  his 
statement  and  I  feel  that  this  is  the  first 
major  step  In  establishing  an  understand- 
able and  workable  and  respectable  for- 
eign policy  for  our  country  for  the  years 
ahead. 

AMERICA'S  FINEST  ARE  DYING 

FOR  THIS 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  inilitarist  regime  of  Thieu  and  Ky. 
which  we  Americans  are  maintaining  In 
power  in  Saigon,  recently  arrested  15 
student  leaders  of  Saigon  University  and 
closed  two  Saigon  newspapers. 

The  students  were  accused  of  singmg 
antiwar  songs.  Also,  they  held  a  meeting 
without  a  permit  from  the  police  chief  o£ 
Saigon.  They  were  jailed  without  bail 
pending  trial.  The  crime  of  the  news- 
paper editors  was  that  they  were  advo- 
cating neutralism  Instead  of  supporting 
Piesident  Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky. 
Americans  should  know  that  the  Sai- 
gon regime  of  General  Thleu  and  Air 
Marshal  Ky  has  either  closed  down  al- 
together or  suspended  for  specific  peri- 
ods of  weeks  or  months  39  dally  news- 
papers in  South  Vietnam.  The  majority 
of  these  newspapers  had  been  published 
in  Saigon. 

Also,  Nguyen  Duy  Trinh,  who  was 
Foreign  Minister  of  South  Vietnam,  is 
under  house  arrest  and  may  face  a  Jail 
sentence  for  advocating  a  coaUtion  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon.  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu, 
who  was  the  runner-up  In  the  election 
against  Thieu  and  Ky  in  1967,  is  still  to 
Jail  His  trial  for  disloyalty  to  the  mili- 
tarist regime  lasted  3  hours.  His  impris- 
onment has  lasted  13  months.  He  was 
the  peace  candidate  for  President.  Sal- 
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gon  Dally  News,  the  English-language 
newspaper  which  supported  him  was 
put  out  of  business  by  Thieu  and  Ky. 
No  wonder  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  alined  with  and  sup- 
porting the  National  Liberation  Front, 
or  VC. 


US.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  our 
involvement  in  Laos  continues  to  be  hid- 
den from  the  American  people. 

Although  Piesident  Nixon  has  referred 
to  his  119-page  report  on  "United  States 
Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s"  as  "the 
most  comprehensive  statement  on  for- 
eign and  defense  policy  ever  made  in  this 
country"  it  contains  no  m'^ntion  what- 
soever of  Laos. 

The  newspapers  of  February  19  which 
caiTied  articles  on  President  Nixon's  re- 
port also  included  a  story  about  Ameri- 
can B-52's  bombing  the  Plain  des  Jarres 
in  Laos. 

The  American  F>eople  should  not  be 
treated  in  this  manner.  Once  again  the 
President  has  failed  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic about  our  activities  in  Laos.  Once 
more  the  policy  of  secrecy  is  preventing 
the  public  from  being  informed  about  a 
war  that  is  slowly  but  steadily  escalating. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Paragould. 
Ark.,  Daily  Press  opposes  the  "secrecy" 
policy.  The  editorialist  writes: 

Won't  we  ever  learn? 

The  U.S.  got  involved  In  the  tragedy  that 
Is  Vietnam  t>ecause  of  failure  to  hold  open 
debates  In  Congress  on  our  Involvement  there. 
and  partly  through  entanglements  brought 
on  by  the  operations  of  the  CIA. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  Laos  and  or 
Thailand  become  Vietnam  all  over 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Para- 
gould Daily  Press  of  February  4,  1970, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

No   Secrets 

Just  before  their  ChrUtmas  break,  the  U.S. 
Senate  held  a  secret  session  to  talk  about 
U.S.  military  Involvement  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. 

Week  beiore  last,  more  than  a  month  later, 
a  heavily-censored  report  of  that  meeting 
waa  released.  It  told  us  little  about  the  ex- 
tent of  our  involvement,  and  nothing  about 
our  casualties. 

Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght.  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  did  have  a  state- 
ment in  the  published  excerpts — that  "this  Is 
escalating  into  a  major  operation." 

Fulbrlghfs  comment  should  be  enough  to 
scare  anyone,  even  the  hawks.  Concerned 
senators  pushed  through  an  appropriations 
bill  amendment  to  bar  defense  funds  for  U.S. 
ground  combat  troops  in  either  Laos  or  Thai- 
land. 

That,   however,   is  little  comfort. 

Everyone  seems  to  know  there  is  a  strong 
U  S.  "military  presence"  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. Anyone,  at  least  who  watches  Bob 
Hope's  annual  Christmas  show.  In  the  1969 
version  Hope,  you  will  recall,  commented  on 
the  "highly  secret'"  mission  of  some  unlu. 

Many  published  reports,  too,  have  told  of 
y-S.  air  operations  in  support  of  Laotian 
troops.  "PrlTM*"  airlines,  fln*nced  from  CIA 
funda,  r^>ort«dly  sui^ly  arms,  ammunlUon. 
and  food  to  Royal  Laotian  troops. 


U.S.  Air  Force  bases  In  Thailand  admit- 
tedly are  used  as  operational  points  for  raids 
on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  In  Laos. 

There  have  also  Jtittn  substantial  reports 
about  US.  personnel  engaged  In  anti-guer- 
rilla operations. 

Won't  we  ever  learn? 

The  US.  got  Involved  In  the  tragedy  th.nt 
Is  Vietnam  because  of  failure  to  hold  open 
debates  In  Congress  on  our  Involvement 
there,  and  partly  through  entanglements 
brought  on  by  the  operations  of  the  CIA. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  Laos  and  or  Thai- 
land become  Vietnam  all  over  again! 


REVOLUTION  OF  HOPE  IN  INDIA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  when, 
in  this  age  of  megatons  and  me^awaste. 
technology  produces  some  tangible  and 
unmitigated  human  progress,  we  ought 
to  pause  and  savor  it. 

The  "Green  Revolution"  which  lias  oc- 
curred during  the  last  3  years  in  India 
and  other  developing  nations  appears  to 
be  one  of  the.se  rare  and  hopeful  occur- 
rences. 

And.  while  most  of  the  credit  goes  to 
the  governments  and  people  of  the  coun- 
tries involved,  Americans  were  there 
when  it  happened.  We  were  there  with 
nearly  two  decades  of  economic  assist- 
ance. We  wer?  theie  with  food  in  times 
of  scarcity.  We  were  there  with  the  im- 
relenting  work  of  private  organizations 
like  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  many  of  our  great 
American  imiversities.  whose  agrono- 
n.lsts  helped  cause  this  revolution. 

On  February  6,  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch carried  an  editorial  summarizing 
this  his  tor  i  event,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Revolution   or   Hope   in   India 

Without  much  fanfare  except  In  the  tech- 
nical journals,  a  revolution  of  vast  conse- 
quences has  been  occurring  in  India.  For 
once  it  is  peaceful  and  constructive,  and  it 
has  certain  counterparts  throughout  Asia. 
It  is  a  revolution  In  the  production  of  food 
grains  which  has  brought  India  from  the 
brink  of  starvation  to  a  point  of  relative 
abundance  in  a  few  short  years,  and  which 
has  in  the  process  revealed  new  facets  of  the 
Indian  character. 

As  a  detailed  report  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  makes  clear.  Indian  subsistence 
farmers  were  supported  to  be  "too  sluggish, 
too  unintelligent,  too  tradition-bound"  to 
use  new  technologies  even  if  handed  them. 
But  given  something  better  to  work  with, 
these  farmers  "amazed  not  only  their  own 
government  but  the  rest  of  the  world."  The 
speed  with  which  they  reacted,  says  the  re- 
ptort.  has  never  been  duplicated  on  an  equal 
scale  anywhere  else,  including  the  agricul- 
turally sophisticated  United  States. 

The  perceptive  report  was  written  by  Car- 
roll P.  Streeter.  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Farm  Journal,  who  found  that  while  India's 
approach  to  self-sufficiency  in  food  Is  of  key 
significance.  "The  real  revolution  Is  the  one 
that  has  happened,  not  to  farming  but  to 
farmers — the  revolution  of  hope.  It  has 
meant  a  new  concept  of  self,  in  which  the 
farmer  can  believe  he  may  fulfill  his  destiny 
as  a  liberated  human  being." 

In  the  case  of  one  crop  wheat  Mr.  Streeter 
notes  that  the  seasons  of  1965-66  and  1966-67 
saw  the  worst  drouths  in  40  years  forcing 
India   to   import    10   million   tons   to  avert 


hunger  and  in  some  Instances  starvation.  Tet 
today  the  Indus  and  Gangetic  plains  of 
northern  India  and  of  neighboring  West  Pak- 
istan "are  one  vast  carpet  of  beautiful 
wheat — short  stiff-strawed  thick  in  stand 
as  level  as  though  Just  mowed,  heavy  with 
big  heads  loaded  with  plump  kernels  .  .  . 
nothing  less  than  miraculous." 

The  miracle  was  wrought  by  scientists  who 
mixed  wheat  strains  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  to  fit  Indian  growing  conditions. 
And  they  have  made  similar  progress  in  rice, 
corn,  sorghum  and  millets.  The  Indians,  along 
with  wheat  breeders  in  other  countries,  are 
working  on  a  wheat-rye  cross  called  "triti- 
rale."  the  first  man-made  species  of  grain 
with  large  commercial  potential  ever  created. 

Mr.  Streeter  credits  four  developments  for 
the  success  of  the  revolution:  New  germ 
plasm  which  has  given  Indian  plant  breed- 
ers an  abundance  of  material  from  which  to 
breed  more  productive  varieties  of  cereal 
grains:  agricultural  "inputs"  such  as  irri- 
gation water,  fertilizer,  pesticides  and  farmer 
credit:  increased  production  of  far.n  experts 
by  state  agricultural  universities,  and  gov- 
ernment-set price  floors. 

Having  depicted  the  miracle.  Mr.  Streeter 
cautions  against  too  much  optimism  as  to 
the  overall  Indian  economy,  the  reason  being 
the  birth  rate.  India's  food  supply  Is  gain- 
ing at  a  rate  of  4  per  cent  annually  and  has 
the  capability  of  going  to  5  per  cent:  about 
a  million  people  a  month  are  being  added  to 
the  population,  which  now  is  estimated  at 
540.000.000. 

What  India  has  won  is  an  Important 
breathing  spell  and  a  period  of  a  few  years — 
perhaps  as  many  as  10 — in  which  to  slow 
down  the  population  growth  while  pushing 
food  production  aliead  still  faster.  India 
has  made  small  progress  with  birth  con- 
trol, but  mayt>e.  like  the  farmers  and  the  new 
technology,  the  Indian  people  only  need  to 
l>e  persuaded  of  its  value.  India  cannot  hope 
for  long-range  self-sufficiency  in  food  until 
population  growth  is  under  control,  and  it  is 
well  that  New  Delhi  Is  intensifying  efforts 
along  that  line. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
UNDER  THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
which  was  signed  into  law  In  December, 
was  a  significant  step  forward  in  provid- 
ing more  equitable  tax  treatment  for 
individual  taxpayers. 

Several  provisions  in  the  new  law,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  proposals  which  I 
have  advanced,  will  also  provide  urgently 
needed  relief  for  elderly  taxpayers.  This 
is  especially  gratifying  to  me,  since  tax 
relief  for  older  Americans  has  been  one 
of  my  major  concerns. 

In  December,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  prepai-ed 
a  memorandum  to  assist  elderly  tax- 
payers in  tmderstanding  the  recent 
changes  in  the  tax  law  which  will  be  of 
particular  benefits  to  them.  This  memo- 
randum presents  the  information  in  a 
concise,  readable  fashion,  and  should  be 
very  helpful  to  older  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  memorandum 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Tax  Retorm  and  Social  SECXTRrrr 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  a  compromise  conference  report 
on  the  tax  reform  bill  by  overwhelming  votes 
on  December  22,  clearing  the  measure  for  the 
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White  House.  Although  the  increase  In  social 
security  benefits  will  provide  the  most 
Immediate  relief  for  older  Americana,  several 
other  provisions  will  provide  significant  tax 
relief  for  many  elderly  persons. 

Increase  In  personal  exemption  deduction: 
The  bill  provides  for  a  three  step  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  deduction  from  $600 
to  $750  by  1973.  Older  Americans  will  benefit 
doubly  from  this  increased  deduction.  Under 
existing  law  a  person  who  Is  at  least  65  years 
old  is  entitled  to  the  regular  personal  exemp- 
tion of  $600  plus  an  additional  $G00  deduc- 
tion for  age — for  a  toUl  of  $1,200.  When  this 
provision  becomes  fully  effective,  an  elderly 
taxpayer  would  be  entitled  to  a  $1,500  per- 
sonal exemption  deduction— $300  more  than 
under  present  law. 

Increase  In  standard  deduction:  A  three 
stage  Increase  in  the  standard  deduction  will 
provide  significant  relief  lor  moderate-In- 
come elderly  taxpayers.  The  present  10  per 
cent  standard  deduction  with  a  $1000  celling 
will  be  Increased  to  15  percent  with  a  $2000 
limitation  by  1973. 

Low  Income  allowance:  Older  Americans 
will  also  benefit  substantially  from  the  new 
low  Income  allowance  (equivalent  to  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  plus  an 
additional  amount  which  would  equal 
$1100),  which  will  have  the  effect  of  remoT- 
ing  more  than  5  million  tax  returns  from  the 
tax  rolls.  The  maximum  $1100  low  income 
allowance  would  go  into  effect  in  1970.  but 
would  be  reduced  in  two  steps  to  $1000  by 
1972  to  correspond  to  the  $100  Increase  in 
the  personal  exemptions  deduction  for  1972. 
This  low  income  allowance  together  with  the 
personal  exemption  deduction  would  be  al- 
most equivalent  to  the  poverty  standard, 
and  would  remove  virtually  all  persons  in  the 
poverty  category  from  the  tax  roUs. 

Revision  In  tax  rates  for  single  Indi- 
viduals: The  new  revised  tax  structure  for 
single  persons  who  do  not  support  a  house- 
bold  in  which  a  dependent  lives  will  t>eneflt 
many  elderly  widows  and  widowers.  (Ap- 
proximately 3.6  million  elderly  women  are 
widows  and  live  alone.) 

Under  present  law  tlie  tax  rate  for  a  single 
Individual  is  substantially  higher  than  for  a 
married  couple  filing  a  Joint  return  with  the 
same  taxable  income.  In  some  instances  a 
single  taxpayer  will  pay  41  percent  more  m 
taxes  than  a  married  couple  filing  Jointly. 
The  new  rate  structure  in  the  tax  reform  bill 
wiU  help  to  relieve  this  Inequity  by  providing 
a  tax  for  single  persons  which  will  not  be 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  tax  paid  on  a 
Joint  return  with  comparable  taxable  Income. 


GSA  APPOINTS  ROBERT  T.  HANDREN 
TO  PUBLIC  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1969,  Robert  L.  Kunzig,  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  an- 
noimced  the  formation  of  a  National 
General  Services  Public  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  purpose  of  this  Coimcil  is  to 
create  a  formal  channel  of  communica- 
tions between  the  public  and  policymak- 
ing ofiQcials  In  GSA.  Composed  of  16 
members  selected  from  many  sectors  of 
tlie  business  community,  the  Comicil  is 
chaired  by  Robert  A.  Forsythe,  a  Minne- 
apolis attorney  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  New  York 
is  represented  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Handien, 
senior  partner  with  the  architectural- 
engineering  firm  of  Handren,  Sharp  k 
Associates  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Handren  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts, 


and  the  recipient  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  Scholarship  Award 
and  received  the  Morse  and  Delevie 
Prizes. 

Mr.  Handren  is  a  member  of  many 
professional  groups  and  is  a  former 
member  of  industry  committees  that 
worked  with  the  War  Production  Board, 
tlie  Office  of  Price  Administration,  the 
OfiRce  of  Price  Stabilization,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation,  and  the  President's 
Food  Committee.  Mr.  Handien  has  rep- 
resentative works  on  modern  architec- 
ture in  the  Museimi  of  Modern  Art  and 
many  publications  to  his  credit  and  has 
won  three  of  eight  Army-Navy  "E" 
awards  given  to  the  industry. 

The  Administrator  of  GSA  has  indeed 
obtained  the  serviceo  of  an  outstanding 
citizen  on  the  Public  Advisory  Council  at 
GSA. 


THE  REA  TELEPHONE  PROGRAM  IN 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  describ- 
ing what  the  REA  telephone  program 
has  meant  for  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.  I  would  first  like  to  inject  a 
historical  note.  The  first  REA  telephone 
loan  approved  in  the  entire  history  of 
this  excellent  program,  was  on  February 
24.  1950.  to  the  Florala  Telephone  Co., 
Inc..  Florala,  Ala.  Since  that  historic  oc- 
casion of  20  years  ago.  over  106.000  rural 
subscribers  have  received  modem  tele- 
phone service  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
under  the  REA  program.  It  is  most 
significant  that  over  81.000  of  these  sub- 
scribers were  provided  service  for  the 
first  time. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  program's  Incep- 
tion, until  July  1.  1969.  REA  had  ap- 
proved loans  to  26  borrowers  in  Alabama, 
totaling  $63,609,236.  These  loans  were 
made  to  23  commercial  companies  and 
three  cooperative  associations. 

We  in  Alabama  are  proud  of  the  re- 
payment record  of  these  REA  borrowers 
Payments  have  been  made  on  schedule 
and  no  borrower  is  overdue  In  his  pay- 
ment. 

At  the  inception  of  this  progrsun  in 
1949,  only  8.2  percent  of  the  farms  in 
Alabama  had  telephones.  Today.  64  per- 
cent of  the  State's  92.500  farms,  as  well 
as  many  rural  homes  and  businesses, 
have  telephones. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1970,  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  introduced 
seven  bills  to  fight  the  pollution  of  our 
environment.  I  was  one  of  33  Members  of 
tills  Senate  who  cosponsored  those  bills. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  beautiful 
State  of  Hawaii,  I  am  most  concerned 
with  the  pollution  problem. 

Like  so  many  of  our  States,  the  State 
of  Hawaii  is  beginning  to  feel  the  threat 
against  the  environment. 

Mr.  Sanford  Zalburg,  the  city  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  wrote  for  his 
newspaper's  Progress  edition  what  I  feel 
may  be  a  unique  critique  of  the  island  of 
Oahu  and  it  tells  in  most  graphic,  easy- 
to-read  stj-ie,  the  great  changes  which 


have  occurred  since  he  arrived  in  Hono- 
lulu 21  years  ago.  The  changes  he  talks 
of  apply  to  Hawaii,  but  I  feel  his  article 
tells  only  too  well  of  the  enormity  of  the 
pollution  problem  which  we  in  the  VS. 
Congress  must  pledge  to  fight.  For  this 
reason,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Sanford  Zalburg  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  17,  1970,  editions 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Hawaii  1970:  Hebe's  a  Hope  and  a  Prayer 
(By  Sanford  Zalburg) 

I'm  going  to  write  a  new  kind  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  Progress  Edition.  Maybe  people  wUl 
even  read  it. 

The  standard  introduction  is  a  rambling 
chronicle  of  vast  sweeping  and  self-impor- 
tance. In  contrast,  this  will  be  fairly  short 
and  impudent,  more  like  a  hope  and  a  prayer 
than  a  prognostication,  which  after  all  Is  Just 
a  big  word  for  day-dreaming. 

Some  background  is  necessary;  that  It,  a 
quick  look  at  the  "good,  old  days." 

I  weU  remember  the  first  day  I  got  here.  It 
was  m  July,  1949,  and  the  shipping  strike 
was  on.  The  plane  dropped  low  over  Maul,  I 
think  it  was.  and  we  passed  over  a  pineapple 
field  and  a  workman  looked  up.  shaded  his 
eyee  with  his  hands,  and  waved. 

I  thought:  What  a  lovely  place. 

Then  we  approached  Oahu  and  I  saw  the 
Jade  water  lapping  the  shore  and  I  thought: 
My  God.  It's  beautiful! 

We  arrived  at  the  airport  and  a  cab  driver 
took  me  to  the  Moana  Hotel.  To  my  amaze- 
ment, they  greeted  me  as  though  I  were  the 
Maharajah  of  Inzor.  (For  good  reason:  I  dont 
think  they  had  a  dozen  guesu  that  day  in 
the  hotel.)  They  gave  me  a  lovely  room  for 
$9  looking  out  onto  an  uncluttered  Diamond 
Head.  I  said,  nine  dollars. 

Next  morning  I  walked  around.  Tou  may 
not  believe  it,  but  there  were  Just  four  ma- 
jor hoUlB  in  Walkiki  in  those  days — the 
Moana,  the  Royal,  the  Halekulani  and  the 
old  Niumalu,  may  its  soul  rest  In  peace. 

I  walked  around  Waikiki.  No  traffic;  no 
crowds.  The  benign  sun;  the  sparkling  ocean. 
All's  right  with  the  world,  I  thought. 

Shortly  thereafter  I  spent  a  morning  on 
Kuhlo  Beach.  On  that  stretch  of  beach  there 
were  Just  two  of  us  taking  our  lelstire:  Tar- 
zan  White,  the  ex-football  player-wrestler 
from  Alabam'  and  me.  I  said  to  him,  "Doesn't 
this  beat  your  old  hometown  (Atmore,  Ala.) 
all  hollow?"  He  agreed  that  it  did. 

Where  has  it  all  fied?  Has  it  aU  gone  with 
the  tradewind?  Not  quite,  but  20  years  later 
we  are  in  trouble  and  worried  about  what's 
happening  now  and  what's  going  to  happen 
in  the  next  10  years. 

Lord  knows,  the  problems  ARE  enormous, 
and  they  are  growing.  I  will  not  try  to  down- 
grade them.  We  are  getUng  bigger  aU  the 
tim^  and  more  people  ai«  pouring  Into  this 
blessed  island.  How  are  you  going  to  stop 
them?  And  where  will  they  stay?  In  the  coco- 
nut trees? 

Many  mornings  when  I  look  out  the  apart- 
ment window,  I  can  see  the  smog  coming  in 
on  little  cat's  feet  onto  the  floor  of  the  valley 
below  the  Waianaes.  (Burning  cane  out  Ewa 
way  isn't  helping  any,  by  the  way.) 

I  know  all  about  the  maddening  traffic.  In 
silent  protest,  I  often  leave  my  car  at  home 
and  walk  to  work  and  I  wish  to  hell  other 
people  who  also  have  two  good  legs  would  do 
the  same. 

I  read  that  every  day  48,000  vehicles  pass 
the  corner  where  I  live  (Ala  Moana  and 
Pilkoi).  I  beUeve  it.  I  hear  them.  They're 
churning  past  me,  day  and  night.  And  how 
come  someone  doesn't  order  those  big,  lum- 
bering trucks  to  carry  a  muffler  that  works? 
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Already  the  air  of  Paradise  Is  noxious.  I 
defy  you  to  breathe  in  comfort  In  the  lower 
level  of  Ala  Moana  Center  under  that  blanket 
of  cement. 

And  noise!  When  the  wind  Is  south- 
southwest,  the  planes  zooming  In  to  make 
that  wide  turn  over  the  town  almost  drive 
me  nuts. 

Im  also  aware  of  otir  concrete  Jungle.  All 
I  have  to  do  is  look  walklkl  from  my  abode 
,ind  see  the  man-made  walls  blocking  Dia- 
mond Head. 

I  know  about  our  housing  problem.  I  also 
kno'v  about  Utter  and  polluted  seawater. 
Not  long  ago  I  surfaced  after  swimming 
underwater  off  Ala  Moana  Park  and  came 
up  with  a  flattened  cardboard  milk  carton 
draped  In  my  h*lr.  All  hail,  the  slob  who 
dropped  that  Into  the  water. 

I  know  all  this  Is  happening,  and  yet  I  re- 
tain a  spark  of  optimism  about  our  future. 
Shall  I  tell  you  why? 

I'm  optimistic,  first  of  all.  because  It  seems 
to  me  that  everyone  knows  all  about  It.  too. 
Not  just  Robert  Wenkam.  It's  no  secret.  It's 
the  talk  of  the  town. 

I'm  optimistic,  too.  because  of  a  little  In- 
cident that  happened  not  long  ago.  A  12- 
year-old  schoolgirl  called  the  City  Desk  to 
which  I  am  chained.  She  said  she  and  seven 
of  her  classmates  were  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  litter  scattered  about  town.  So  they  made 
up  little  signs  saying.  "We  care.  Do  you?" 
And  they  fastened  the  signs  to  their  backs 
and  went  down  to  Kaplolani  Park  and  the 
Zoo  and  began  picking  up  trash  and  putting 
It  into  the  receptacles  where  trash  t>elongs. 

A  tiny  gesture  perhaps,  but  so  shines  a 
good  deed  In  a  naughty  world. 

I  think  we  are  lucky  to  have  a  generation 
of  young  people  who  care.  They  care  about 
their  environment.  They  care  about  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  Some  of  them  even  can  pronounce 
the  new  In-word.  ecology. 

They  don't  want  to  live  In  an  ugly,  clut- 
tered, noisy,  malodorous  world.  If  we  care 
enough,  they  won't  have  to. 

And.  of  course.  I*m  heartened  by  what's 
happening  at  the  Legislature.  This  Is  the 
"better  quality  of  life"  Legislature.  TTiey 
sound  a«  tf  they  Intend  to  do  something 
about  Improving  thing*.  Look  at  the  bills 
that  have  been  Introduced  for  that  purpose. 

Victor  Hugo  said  that  no  army  can  with- 
stand the  strength  of  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  act. 
and  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
we  will. 

We'll  have  to  start  moving  against  an  on- 
coming tidal  wave  of  trouble.  Well  have  to 
start  building  a  fllxed-rail  mass  transit  sys- 
tem to  take  the  oflendlng  automobile  off  the 
streets,  and  such  a  transportation  system 
will  cost  JlUlons  and  take  a  decade  to  finish. 

So.  you  say.  what  will  keep  cars  from  com- 
ing downtown  anyway?  Well.  I  think  we  will 
have  to  lay  down  some  very  harsh  rules  and 
regulations.  Such  as  tossing  people  In  jail  for 
Uttering  the  landscape.  They  do  that  In  Ma- 
laysia. It  also  may  come  to  pass  that  we  will 
have  to  prohibit  people  from  driving  their 
cars  Into  the  heart  of  Honolulu — the  down- 
town area.  Walklkl.  etc.  My,  won't  the 
screaming  start  then? 

We  will  have  to  order  truck  owners  to  In- 
stall proper  mufflers  on  their  shrieking  beasts 
and  order  airplane  drivers  out  to  sea  beyond 
the  reef  for  takeoff  and  landing.  I  know.  A 
reef  runway  will  cost  a  pile. 

But  Is  a  runway  out  to  sea  so  extraordi- 
nary? They  already  have  one  at  Kal  Tok  In 
Hong  Kong  and  at  Faaa  at  Papeete.  Why  not 
here? 

At  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  a  "fu- 
turist'  professor  from  the  University  pre- 
dicted what  lies  ahead  if  we  fall  to  heed  the 
shrill  warning  signals.  He  said  It  without 
mincing  words,  a  sort  of  Doomsday  prophet, 
and  bis  words  raised  a  few  hackles.  I  prefer 
the  short  and  simple  and  gutty  peroration  of 


a  homegrown  Demosthenes:  namely.  Art 
Ruiledge.  labor  leader. 

Rutledge  said: 

"If  the  politlclana  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Instead  of  the  fast  buck, 
this  will  be  a  wonderful  place.  If  not.  soma 
people  will  call  It.  'Hell  In  Paradise.'  " 

So.  that's  my  Introduction  to  the  Progress 
Edition.  Remember.  I  said  It  was  a  hope  and 
a  prayer  and  an  act  of  faith. 

On  days  when  I  can't  take  It  any  longer.  I 
pray  for  rain.  It  drives  the  tourists  off  the 
beach  and  then  I  go  walking  in  Walklkl  on 
the  wet  sand  In  my  bare  feet. 

There's  something  oddly  delicious  about 
The  feel  of  wet  sand  squishing  between  your 
toes.  I  tell  you  about  this  quirk  simply  to 
remind  you  that  there's  still  great  charm  in 
the  old  place.  I  mean,  try  doing  that  barefoot 
bit  in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  In  February. 

And  naturally,  no  one  can  ever  take  away 
the  green  cliffs  that  are  called  the  Pall:  nor 
the  emerald  surf  as  It  creams  onto  the  shore. 
And.  like  Wordsworth,  my  heart  still  leaps 
up  when  I  behold  a  rainbow  in  the  sky. 


OIL   IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  should  be  commended  for  his 
statement  today  concerning  the  oil  im- 
port program.  It  is  particularly  encourag- 
ing to  note  the  President  recognizes  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  a  vital  and  prop- 
er interest  in  the  oil  Import  program. 
Hopefully,  hearings  will  be  held  in  the 
near  future  on  a  proix>sal  to  be  intro- 
duced soon  by  me  and  a  number  of  my 
colleagues. 

It  is  apparent  to  many  of  us  that  ad- 
ditional study  will  be  helpful  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  well  as  the  oil  industry.  Lower 
consumer  prices  is  certainly  an  impor- 
tant and  worthy  objective,  but  a  care- 
ful study  should  also  be  made  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  changes  in  the  oil  Import 
policy  would  have  on  the  domestic  oil 
industi-y. 

As  President  Nixon  indicates,  there 
were  a  number  of  areas  of  agreement 
reached  by  the  Cabinet  task  force,  and 
certain  positive  steps  can  be  taken  im- 
mediately. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  new  management 
system  to  set  policy,  and  the  creation  of 
a  permanent  Oil  Policy  Committee  can 
be  most  helpful.  " 

The  interdepartmental  panel,  to  be 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  and  including 
the  Secretai-ies  of  State,  Treasury,  De- 
fense. Commerce,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Ad- 
visors, can  provide  the  coordination 
needed  in  considering  interim  and  long- 
term  adjustments. 

In  the  "Summary  Guide  to  Task  Foice 
Report  on  Oil  Import  Control,"  also  re- 
leased by  the  White  House  today,  there 
was  a  clear  recognition  by  the  Cabinet 
task  force  that  substantially  lowering  the 
domestic  price  levels  for  crude  oil  would 
severely  affect  the  domestic  oil  industry 
and  would  also  weaken  the  national 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  from  oil- 
producing  States  are  sympathetic  with 
many  of  the  views  expressed,  and  the  in- 
terest of  consimiers,  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  security  implications  of  the 
oil  import  program,  nor  underestimate 
the  dangers  of  foreign  oil  interruption. 


or  above  all,  destroy  our  domestic  in- 
dustr>'. 

The  present  program  is  far  from  per- 
fect. There  have  been  abuses  and  mis- 
takes in  its  administration,  and  unques- 
tionably a  number  of  changes  can  or 
should  be  made.  Again,  as  President  Ni.\- 
on  stated  today.  Congress  can  play  a  very 
vital  role  in  recommending  changes  in 
the  present  program. 


THE  PROBLEMS  AT  COOK  COUNTY 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  told  the  Senate  about  the  breakdown 
in  food  serving  the  hungry  and  malnour- 
ished in  Chicago.  Today,  I  have  to  report 
another  breakdown  that  effects  these 
same  people  in  an  equally  adverse  way — 
the  breakdown  in  health  services.  Cook 
County  Hospital,  tlie  largest  hospital 
serving  the  medically  indigent,  has  just 
announced  that  it  cannot  admit  any 
more  patients  except  the  most  critically 
ill. 

The  problem  which  precipitated  the 
crisis  is  the  increase  in  cases  of  flu.  pneu- 
monia, and  frost  bite  in  the  Chicago  area 
which  has  increased  the  number  of  in- 
patients noimally  served  by  the  hospital 
from  1.800  to  as  high  as  2,150.  But  the 
trouble  at  Cook  County  Hospital  goes  be- 
yond just  the  simple  increase  in  winter 
illness.  It  is  a  chronic  problem  that  has 
been  developing  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

To  begin  with.  Cook  Cotmty  General 
is  approximately  50  percent  understaffed. 
There  simply  are  not  enough  nurses  and 
technicians  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pa- 
tients. Lack  of  facilities  and  funds  have 
prevented  the  hospital  from  attracting 
the  number  of  medical  personnel  needed 
to  staff  a  hospital  with  2,200  beds. 

In  addition,  the  bmeaucratic  redtape 
involved  in  administering  the  hospital 
and  expending  its  funds  has  contributed 
to  the  breakdown. 

Until  the  State,  the  county,  and  the 
governing  commission  of  the  hospital  un- 
tangle the  legal  problems  involved  in  the 
allocating  of  funds  for  the  hospital,  the 
cri-sis  cannot  be  alleviated. 

Finally,  the  number  of  outpatients  that 
come  to  Cook  County  for  care  has  also 
contributed  to  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem. Because  there  are  not  other  outpa- 
tient facilities  to  serve  the  medically  in- 
digent. Cook  County  must  attempt  to 
treat  the  himdreds  of  poor  that  travel 
as  much  as  several  hours  to  reach  the 
ha<;pital,  and  then  must  stand  in  line 
nearly  half  a  day  before  they  are  treated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cook  County  situa- 
tion is  not  imique.  It  is  indicative  of  the 
problem  of  providint;  adequate  medical 
care  for  our  poor.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  promising  ways  of  providing  this 
care  is  the  development  of  neighborhood 
health  centers  which  would  treat  these 
people  in  their  own  neighborhoods  and  in 
many  cases  prevent  the  need  for  hos- 
pitalization. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  the  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Center  Act  which  amended 
Hill-Burton  to  provide  fimda  for  these 
centers.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  has  agreed  to  this 
amendment  in  part. 
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I  feel,  however,  that  a  change  should 
be  made  in  the  formula  for  distributing 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  health 
centers.  These  centers  are  basically  de- 
signed to  insure  the  delivery  of  health 
care  Into  areas  where  there  are  doctor 
shortages  and  many  less  advantaged  peo- 
ple. Therefore,  the  formula  for  allocating 
f  imds  should  be  based  on  the  number  of 
medically  Indigent  within  a  State  or 
given  area. 

I  intend  to  vigorously  pursue  enact- 
ment of  the  amended  Hill-Burton  Act 
with  the  provision  for  neighborhood 
health  centers. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  stmdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
JOINT  INDUSTRY  PROMOTION  OF 
PRODUCTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
hours  having  elapsed,  the  Chair  now  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  860,  an  act  to  amend  sec.  302(c)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  to 
permit  employer  contributions  for  Joint  In- 
dustry promotion  of  products  in  certain 
Instances. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill.    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  unusual  circumstance  which 
has  Just  developed,  and  for  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxhise)  is  not  to  blame,  and  with 
the  proviso  that  this  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  precedent,  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
luitions  were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rf pre- 
sentatlves,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  biU  (H.R.  15931) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educrlon, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15931)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1970.  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
JOINT  INDUSTRY  PROMOTION  OF 
PRODUCTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  860)  an  act 
to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  to 
permit  employer  contributions  for  joint 
industry  promotion  of  products  in  certain 
instances. 

PRIVILEGE   OF   THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  debate  on  H.R.  860,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  allowed 
floor  privileges  without  the  usual  limita- 
tion as  to  number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  H.R.  860  is  a  bill  de- 
signed to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  in 
order  to  permit  employers  to  contribute 
to  product  promotion  trust  funds  to  be 
jointly  administered  by  management  and 
labor. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  em- 
ployers may  contribute  to  trust  funds 
administered  by  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  product  promotion;  they  may 
bargain  with  their  employees  over  the 
establishment  of  such  a  trust  ftmd;  they 
may  even  agree  with  their  employees  to 
make  the  trust  fund  part  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement;  however,  em- 
ployers may  not  contribute  to  trust  funds 
which  are  to  be  jointly  administered  by 
management  and  labor. 

Let  me  explain  the  legislative  history 
leading  to  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

In  order  to  eliminate  bribery,  extor- 
tion, shakedowns,  sweetheart  contracts. 


and  other  corrupt  practices,  as  well  as 
to  protect  the  interests  of  beneficiaries  of 
lawful  employer-employee  supported 
funds.  Congress  entuited  section  302  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 
This  section  prohibits  all  payments  by 
an  employer  to  the  representatives  of  his 
employees  for  any  purposes  other  than 
those  specifically  excluded  in  the  act. 
Because  of  this  method  of  drafting,  for 
many  years  it  was  unlawful  for  employers 
to  make  contributions  to  jointly  admin- 
istered trust  funds  for  purposes  of  pooled 
vacations,  for  holiday  and  severance  pay, 
and  training  programs,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  child  day- 
care centers  and  scholarships  for  em- 
ployees and  families  of  employees.  Since 
the  enactment  of  the  basic  statute.  Con- 
gress has  had  to  enact  several  amend- 
ments to  permit  labor  and  management 
to  administer  trust  funds  for  such  worthy 
purposes  as  those  I  have  just  enimaerated. 
I  believe  there  are  seven  such  jointly 
administered  trust  fimds.  Indeed,  Con- 
gress this  year  enacted  an  amendment  to 
section  302(c)  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  jointly  administered  trust  fimds 
for  piu-poses  of  child  day-care  centers 
and  scholarships.  Today  we  have  before 
us  a  similar  amendment.  Its  purpose  this 
time  is  to  permit  labor  and  management, 
where  they  choose,  to  establish  jointly 
administered  trust  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses of  product  promotion. 

Lawful  purposes  to  which  funds  can 
now  be  put  are  presently  enumerated  in 
section  302.  They  Include  funds  for  med- 
ical or  hospital  care,  pensions  for  re- 
tirement or  death  of  employees,  compen- 
sation for  injuries  or  illness ,  resulting 
from  occupational  activity,  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  life  insurance,  disability 
and  sickness  Insurance,  or  similar  bene- 
fits, and  apprenticeship  or  other  training 
programs.  Recent  court  decisions,  how- 
ever, have  held  that  employer  contribu- 
tions to  product  promotion  programs  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  trustees  represent- 
ing labor  and  management  were  not  per- 
mitted imder  section  302  since  they  were 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  that  sec- 
tion. This  represents  an  incongnilty,  for 
it  is  clear  that  product  promotion  trust 
funds  and  collective  bargaining  about 
such  trust  funds  are  presently  lawful.  In 
fact,  there  are  thousands  of  such  funds 
in  existence  today.  Many  of  these  are  in- 
corporated into  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  Many  are  even  financed 
through  the  collective  bargaining  mech- 
anism, pursuEint  to  an  agreement  under 
which  employers  may  contribute  1  or  2 
cents  per  man  per  hour.  Therefore,  it  Is 
clear  that  such  trust  fimds  are  not  pro- 
scribed by  public  policy  considerations. 
However,  it  is  presently  tmlawful  for 
labor  and  management  to  Jointly  admin- 
ister such  programs. 

The  bill,  H.R.  860,  would  merely  add 
another  exception  to  those  already  exist- 
ing in  section  302.  The  bill  would  remove 
any  possible  Government  interference 
with  the  free  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess, and  would  preclude  the  Government 
from  saying  to  management  and  labor 
that  they  cannot  establish  programs 
which  they  deem  to  be  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  All  the  bill  would  do  would 
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be  to  penult  labor  and  management, 
where  they  so  ehooee,  to  esUbUsh  a 
Jointly  administered  trust  fund  for  pur- 
poses of  product  promotion. 

In  recognlUon  of  the  fact  that  wctlon 
302  was  designed  to  outla'v  corrupt  prac- 
tices that  conceivably  could  arise  from 
payments  by  employers  to  representa- 
tives of  employees,  this  bill  contains 
numerous  safeguards  which  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  unilaterally  administered 
trust  fimds.  For  example,  it  provides  that 
contributions  must  be  made  to  a  separate 
fund  established  to  carry  out  the  specifi- 
cally authorized  purpose.  It  also  provides 
that  no  assets  held  by  the  fund  may  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  may  they 
be  commingled  with  other  funds.  They 
may  not  be  used  to  defray  the  costs  of 
programs  that  are  employer  or  labor 
organization  functions.  Furthermore, 
provisions  of  present  laws  that  require 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  welfare  and 
pension  funds  are  made  applicable  to 
trust  funds  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Additionally,  no  labor  organization  or 
employer  can  be  reqirired  to  bargain  on 
the  establishment  of  any  such  trust  fund, 
and  the  refusal  to  bargain  on  such  estab- 
lishment win  not  constitute  an  unfair 
labor  practice. 

HJl.  860  Is  similar.  Indeed  It  Is  almost 
identical,  to  the  child  day-care  bill  en- 
acted last  session  in  that  it  permits,  and 
I  emphasize  that.  It  permits  bargaining 
on  specified  trust  fimds.  and  permits 
employer  contributions  to  such  funds. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  completely 
xmderstand  the  need  for  this  legislation, 
my  colleagues  should  be  aware  of  the 
principal  proponents  that  came  forward 
In  support  of  this  bill.  The  impetus  for 
consideration  of  this  legislation  comes 
not  Just  from  the  Building  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  AFU-CIO  It  comes  as 
well  from  several  management  groups  in 
the  building  trades  industry  Both  labor 
and  management  nave  come  to  Congress. 
as  indeed  they  must.  In  this  situation,  to 
request  that  Congress  authorize  those 
groups  to  enter  into  agreements  to  Joint- 
ly administer  product  promotion  trust 
funds. 

If  Congress  does  not  enact  this  legisla- 
tion those  labor  and  management  groups 
tlirt  wish  to  enter  into  such  agreements 
will  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  that  comes  before  the  Senate  today 
is  a  bill  that  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  many  years  both  In  the  Senate 
as  well  as  in  the  other  body.  This  Is  a 
bUl  that  already  has  been  voted  on 
favorably  this  session  In  the  other  body. 

I  urge  the  passcge  of  H.R.  860. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  860.  a  bill  to  permit  em- 
ployer contribut'ons  for  joint  Industry 
promotion  of  products.  This  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  S.  1369.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
rhich  was  reported  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Committee  or  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  on  January  28.  1970. 

This  bill  amends  section  302 id  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Section 
302<c).  Mr.  President,  by  way  of  back- 
ground, presently  enumerates  seven 
specific  areas  where  trust  funds  may  be 
administered  Jointly  by  trustees  repre- 
senting both  labor  and  manaeement. 


The  proposed  legislation  before  the 
Senate  adds  an  elehth  exception  where 
this  will  be  permitted:  namely,  where 
moneys  are  paid  Into  trust  funds  Jointly 
established  and  administered  by  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management  for 
product  promotion  programs. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "permit,"  Mr. 
President,  as  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  would  require  the  employer  to 
agree  to  Joint  trustees  or  which  would 
prevent  him  from  bargaining  for  a  trust 
fund  which  would  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered unilaterally  by  management 
representatives.  It  would  merely  author- 
ize the  Joint  administration  of  these 
funds  in  instances  where  a  union  and  an 
employer  in  the  construction  Industry 
rea;*.  accord  on  the  desirability  of  fol- 
lowing such  procedure  through  the  proc- 
esses of  free  collective  bargaining. 

This  subject,  however,  will  be  a  per- 
missive rather  than  mandatory  bargain- 
ing subject  under  this  amendment.  Thus, 
no  party  can  be  required  to  bargain  either 
over  whether  such  a  fimd  shall  be  estab- 
lished or  over  whether  it  shall  be  ad- 
ministered Jointly  or  unilaterally,  and  a 
refusal  to  bargain  on  these  subjects  by 
either  party  can  In  no  circumstances  be 
found  to  constitute  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  C  J.  Haggerty.  presi- 
dent of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  effective  argument 
in  support  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bi'iu>ii«G  AND  CoNsnucnoN 

TKAjKS  DCFARTmNT, 

Washington.  DC.  Februury  13. 1970. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Pmorrr. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dea«  SrNATOB  Proutt:  We  strongly  urge 
your  support  for  8.  1869.  which  will  soon  b« 
considered  by  the  Sen«t«.  ThU  Is  •  very 
meritorious  meuure  mod  would  simply  per- 
mit the  Joint  admlnlstr«Uon  by  labor  and 
management  of  trust  fund*  (or  the  promo- 
tion of  products  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry if  both  volunurlly  agree. 

On  January  37.  1070  the  House  passed  H.R. 
860.  a  companion  bill  to  S  1369.  This  Is  the 
third  time  the  House  haa  passed  this  legis- 
lation, having  approved  a  similar  bill  In 
1965  and  again  In  1968  Each  time,  just  prior 
to  adjournment,  the  full  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee failed  to  get  a  quorum  to  report  the 
bill.  This  year,  however,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee haa  reported  S   1369. 

Jointly  administered  product  promotion 
programs  were  tested  for  many  years.  They 
proved  to  be  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to 
employees  and  employers  of  the  industries 
directly  involved,  but  also  to  many  segments 
of  the  community. 

It  should  be  empha&lzed  that  the  programs 
encompassed  by  S.  1369  and  HJt.  860  have 
not  been  proscribed  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  but  rather  by  the  nature  of  the  draft- 
ing of  secUon  302  of  the  Labor-Uanagement 
Relauons  Act.  The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  stated  In  Cement  Masons  v.  Para- 
mount Plastering  (310  P.3nd  179)  : 

"We  do  not  quarrel  In  the  slightest  with 
the  laudable  objectives  of  the  trust  am- 
icably created  by  labor  and  management  In 
this  case.  We  sympathize  with  the  efforts 
of  both  labor  and  managrment  to  solve  a 
vexing  Industry  problem.  •  •  • 


"But  Ilk*  ao  many  of  auch  present-day 
problems,  our  duty  la  to  rule  In  accordance 
with  that  which  the  Congress  In  lU  wisdom 
has  seen  fit  to  enact.  We  cannot  widen  the 
door  when  the  door  slU  has  been  carefully 
UUored  by  the  representaUves  In  Congress. 
The  reUef  sought  by  the  appellanU  herein 
must  be  found  In  congressional  and  not 
Judicial  action." 

AdnUnlstratlon  of  promotion  programs  In 
the  construction  Industry  Is  not  solely  a 
management  prerogative  when  they  are  pro- 
vided for  In  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. It  takes  two  parties  to  consummate  an 
agreement.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  both 
labor  and  management  to  see  that  provisions 
of  the  agreement  are  carried  out. 

Monetary  provlalona  In  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  relating  to  promotion 
programs  are  considered  by  employees  to  be 
an  Integral  part  of  their  wages,  the  same 
aa  are  similar  fringe  benefits  for  apprentlce- 
ahlp  programs,  health  and  welfare  funds 
and  other  programs  specifically  authorized 
under  secUon  302(c)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act. 

In  fact,  the  one  or  two  cents  per  man- 
hour  which  go  Into  existing  unilaterally  ad- 
ministered promotion  programs  are  reported 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  labor 
coat  or  business  expense;  this  Is  the  only 
reporting  requirement  under  existing  law 
for  unilaterally  administered  programs. 

t7nder  S  1369.  jointly  administered  funds 
would  have  to  report  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  Thus  the  bill 
provides  a  safeguard  which  Insures  that  con- 
trlbuUons  to  jointly  administered  programs 
will  be  spent  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  Intended. 

The  Issue  Is  simply,  should  the  Federal 
Government  Interfere  with  the  free,  private 
negotiations  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  develop  mutually  beneficial  joint 
programs  which  no  public  policy  proscribes. 
With  the  abundance  of  safeguards  provided 
In  S.  1369  for  the  protection  of  such  funds, 
the  answer  la  clearly  that  the  Congress 
should  not  say  to  labor  and  management 
that.  In  their  wisdom,  they  cannot  establUh 
programs  which  they  deem  to  be  to  their 
mutual  advantage  and  which  would  be  in 
the  public  Interest. 

The  trust  funds  permitted  by  S.  1369 
vrould  be  a  permissive  and  not  a  mandatory 
subject  oif  collective  bargaining.  If  an  em- 
ployer or  his  employees  don't  wish  to  set 
up  such  a  fund,  they  could  simply  refuse  to 
bargain  about  the  subject. 

On  behalf  of  our  17  afBllated  national 
and  IntemaUonal  unions,  and  the  over  three 
and  one-half  million  building  tradesmen  they 
represent,  we  urge  your  vote  In  favor  of 
S.  1369. 

Sincerely. 

C.  J.  Haccextt. 

Preiident. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
voice  my  opposition  to  the  pending  legis- 
lation. This  is  the  wrong  bill  at  the  wrong 
time,  particularly  because  the  Nation  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing costs  in  coiuiection  with  the  con- 
struction In  general  and  low  income 
housing  In  particular. 

I  wish  to  Indicate  to  the  Senate  that 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  Intend  to  make 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  I  expect  to  ask  for  a  vote  at  that 
time. 

The  pending  bill  would  authorize 
unions  in  the  building  said  construction 
Industry  to  administer  Jointly  funds  set 
up  for  the  promotion  of  products  and 
uses  of  products  in  the  construction  In- 
dustry. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  dislike  to  Interrupt,  but  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  thought  I  heard  the 
Senator  say  the  bill  would  require  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No.  it  would  permit  or 
authorize.  If  I  said  "require,"  I  will  cor- 
rect the  record. 

It  would  authorize  unions  to  nego- 
tiate and.  through  collective  bargaining, 
to  gain  Joint  control,  in  effect  a  veto 
power,  over  the  use  of  promotion  funds 
in  the  construction  industry. 

Mr.  President.  In  a  sense,  this  Is  about 
as  logical  as  it  would  be  to  provide  that 
management  could  have  Joint  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  union  dues.  The 
expenditure  of  union  dues  is  obviously 
a  function  of  the  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor,  representing  the  rank  and 
file  union  members. 

There  is .  and  always  has  been,  an 
important  separation  of  the  functions  of 
management  and  unions,  and  the  Inte- 
grity of  the  collective  bargaining  system 
Involves  a  recognition  of  that  separa- 
tion. 

Management  should  not  be  Involved 
in  decisions  that  are  union  decisions,  and 
unions  should  not  be  involved  In  deci- 
sions that  are  the  prerogative  or  respon- 
sibility of  management. 

Unions  represent  employees  In  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  regard  to  their 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 
That  is  what  the  Taft-Hartley  law  ap- 
propriately provides. 

When  it  comes  to  the  way  a  company 
is  going  to  advertise  its  product  or  pro- 


mote Its  product,  that  Is  primarily,  and 
always  has  been  recognized  as  primarily, 
a  management  prerogative — not  that 
workers  are  not  affected  by  management 
decisions.  Without  doubt  they  are,  just  as 
management  is  affected  by  union  deci- 
sions. But  the  integrity  of  the  collective 
bargaining  system  requires  an  appro- 
priate separation  of  the  two  functions. 

The  additional  strength  which  this  bill 
gives  to  the  unions  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry  can  be  minimized, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  adding  by  law  addi- 
tional strength  to  unions  in  an  industry 
where  labor  is  not  in  need  of  such  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  there  was  a 
very  disturbing  and  alarming  round  of 
wage  increases  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry: disturbing  in  the  pattern  that 
was  set  and  what  those  wage  increases 
meant  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  housing. 

I  vv-ant  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  fully 
support  the  objectives  of  any  imion  to 
bargain  vigorously  for,  and  to  demand 
increases  which  keep  its  membership 
abreast  of  the  cost  of  living  and  to  pro- 
vide for  legitimate  sharing  in  any  in- 
creases in  productivity.  Any  union  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  representing 
workers  and  does  not  seek  those  objec- 
tives would  not  be  performing  its  func- 
tion. But,  some  unions  in  this  industry 
have  enforced  demands  upon  contractors 
which  go  far  beyond  any  legitimate  de- 
mands based  on  productivity  and  the 
cost  of  living. 

A  national  magazine,  in  September  of 
1969,  in  an  editorial  had  this  to  say: 

MAJOR  WAGE  SETTLEMENTS-1X9 


It  Is  a  matter  of  national  concern  that  the 
settlements  In  construction,  which  represents 
14  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  and 
employs  71/2  percent  of  the  work  force,  are 
forcing  building  costs  up  at  a  rate  of  9  per- 
cent a  year.  And  that  in  the  thousands  ol 
contracts  that  will  be  negotiated  this  year 
there  will  be  hardly  a  single  concession  that 
will  lead  to  increased  productivity.  But.  even 
more  ominous,  the  construction  contracts, 
won  in  special  circumstances  by  murderous 
bargaining  power,  are  generating  pressures 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Industrial  unions 
for  similar  exorbitant  Increases. 

The  article  goes  on: 

The  Inflationary  settlements  recently  made 
In  New  York  demonstrate  that  a  handful  of 
powerful  business  agents,  representing  a 
small  number  of  workers,  can  set  in  motion 
a  wage  pattern  for  industries  employing  mil- 
lions. When  New  York  constuctlon  contracts 
expired  this  year,  the  unions  picked  oC  the 
employers'  associations  one  by  one.  The 
sheet-metal  workers,  after  a  six-week  strike, 
won  a  wage  and  fringe  benefit  contract  that 
calls  for  a  50  percent  increase  over  the  next 
three  years  (up  to  $11.72  an  hour,  or  $23.44 
an  hour  for  overtime).  The  carpenters  got 
a  45  percent  increase  that  will  bring  wage 
and  benefit  costs  to  $11.08  an  botir  in  1971; 
after  thirty-five  hours,  the  overtime  pay  will 
be  $22.16  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  table  showing  statistics 
concerning  the  major  wage  settlements 
in  1969,  State  by  State,  In  the  building 
and  construction  Industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Occupation 


Days  on  strike        Current  rate    Increases 


Final  rate 


Annual  percent 
increase 


Arizona:  Statewide... 
Calilornia 

Los  Angelas 

San  DieiO 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Colorado  Sprinft. 
Connecticut : 

Bridgeport 


Central  . 
Harttord 


New  8ritain. 


SoutlMm. 


Ptumbtrs. 


Paiirttrs , 

Sheet  metal  workers. 


47 


Bricklayers. 
do 


Carpenters. . 
numbers... 
Painters.. 
Bricklayers. 
Carpenters. . 

Rooters 

Bricklayers. 
Carpenters. . 
Roofers. 


2$ 
70 
40 


24 
29 


Statewide Iron  workers. . 

Willimantic Carpenters.... 

Delaware :  , 

Statewide f Tile  setters... 

Wilmington i, Bricklayers. 

Carpenters 

Laborers 

Millwrights 

Painters 

Stone  masons.. 


24 
U 
SO 
24 

84 
67 
CO 


Disirict  ot  Cehimbia:. 


Florida; 

Jacksonville. 
Miami 


Tampa. 

West  Palm 
Georgia: 

AtUnta.... 


Carpenters 

Cement  masons 

Laborers 

Lathers 

Operating  aniioears. 
Plasterers — 


4S 

21 

n 

42 

$ 


1$ 


Operating  engioeecs. 

Carpenters 

Iron  Workers 

Laborers 

Operating  Engineer*. 

Carpenters 

Laborers 

Bricklayers 


21 

20 


Carpenters 

Sheet  metal  worken 


J6.41    $3.25  3years J9.66 

4.155    3.15,5years 7.30S 

6.62     3.003years 9.62 

5.25     4.00,3  years 9.25 

5.17  2.90.3  years 8.07 

4.59    3.113  years 8.70 

5.95    3.40,'3years -  9.35 

4.85    3.45/3years 8.30 

6.14  3.30/3years —.  9.44 

5.59    3.083years 8.67 

5.57    3.05/3years 8.62 

6.14    3.30  3  years. 9.a 

5.59    3.08,'3years 8.67 

6.04       3.303years 9.34 

6.62       4.06.3  years 10.68 

5.59       3.08  3  years 8.67 

4.975     3.75.3  years 8.725 

5.70       3.75^  years 9.45 

5.25       2602  years 7.85 

3.55       2.152  years 5.70 

5.625     2.902  years 8.325 

4.715      1.50?  years 6.215 

5.70       3.753  years 9.45 

5.18  2.75  3  years 7.93 

4.99       2.753  years 7.74 

3.55       2.75  3  years 6.30 

5.555      3.00  3  years 8.555 

5.625     2.75  3  years 8.375 

5.495    3.00/3year$ 8.495 

4.88     2.25/3  years 7.13 

5.62      2.85,3  years 8.47 

5.83     3.00,3  years 8.83 

3.65      2.50/3  years 6.15 

5.15  2.81+/3  years 7.96 

4.375    2.25/3  years 6.  MS 

2.80     2.00/3  yean 4.$0 

S.00     2.40/2  years 7.40 

5.215    1.80/2  years 7.015 

&40     2J0/3  years $.20 


16.9 

15.1 
15.1 

25.3 
18.6 

18.0 
19.0 
23.7 
17.9 
110 
18.0 
17.9 
18.0 
18.2 
20.4 
18.0 

25.1 
21.9 

24.5 
30.0 
25.7 
15.9 
21.9 

17.0 
18.4 
25.8 
18.0 
16.2 
18.1 

15.4 
16.9 
17.1 
22.8 
119 
17.1 
23.6 
24.0 

17.2 
17.2 
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Oiys  M  iliik*         Cwftot  (It*    Ircimscs 


llbnois: 

tijISt.  iMrit. 
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Occupation 


Days  on  strike        Current  rate    Increases 


Final  rtlt 


Annual  percent 
increase 
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17.9 

110 
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20.0 

119 

15.5 
19.2 
22.2 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ferred to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  September  1969  issue  of  Fortune.  It 
concludes  with  this  language: 

No  worklngman.  blue  coU»r  or  white,  gains 
Mnytblng  at  all  from  monopoly  union  prac- 
tices in  a  key  industry.  These  only  rob  him 
ol  his  higher  right  to  share  in  the  growth  of 
a  productive  and  efficient  economy. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Breaking  Up  a  Labok  Monopoly 

The  latest  round  of  wage  increases  in  the 
construction  industry  signals  once  again 
that  something  drastic  must  be  done  to 
bring  this  conglomeration  of  monopolies 
back  to  economic  reality  before  it  wrecks  us 
all.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  concern  that 
the  settlements  in  construction,  which  rep- 
resents 14  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  employs  7^  percent  of  the  work 
force,  are  forcing  building  costs  up  at  a  rate 
of  9  percent  a  year.  And  that  In  the  thou- 
sands of  contracts  that  will  be  negotiated 
this  year  there  will  be  hardly  a  single  con- 
cession that  win  lead  to  Increased  produc- 
tivity. But,  even  more  ominous,  the  con- 
struction contracts,  won  in  special  circum- 
stances by  murderous  bargaining  power,  are 
generating  pressures  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  industrial  unions  for  similar  exorbitant 
Increases. 

The  inflationary  settlements  recently  made 
in  New  York  demonstrate  that  a  handful  of 
powerful  business  agents,  representing  a 
small  number  of  workers,  can  set  in  motion 
a  wage  pattern  for  Industries  employing 
millions.  When  New  York  construction  con- 
tracts expired  this  year,  the  unions  picked 
off  the  employers'  associations  one  by  one. 
The  sheet-metal  workers,  after  a  six-week 
strike,  won  a  wage  and  fringe  benefit  con- 
tract that  calls  for  a  60  percent  increase 
over  the  next  three  years  (up  to  911.72  an 
hour,  or  923.44  an  hour  for  overtime).  The 
carpenters  got  a  45  percent  increase  that  will 
bring  wage  and  benefit  costs  to  911.08  an 
hour  In  1971;  after  thlrty-flve  botira,  the 
overtime  pay  wiU  be  932.16  an  hour. 

While  the  skilled  trades  were  negotiating, 
the  teamstcM  were  waiting  in  the  wings  with 
the  most  potent  weapon  of  all.  They  rep- 


resent the  drivers  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry and  can  halt  construction  overnight 
by  refusing  to  deliver  mixed  concrete.  So' 
the  builders  were  forced  to  appease  the 
teamsters  with  a  48  percent  Increase,  which 
ultimately  comes  tar9112  a  week  after  three 
years.  In  a  candid' oomment,  Joseph  Trer- 
otola,  director  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
Teamsters,  said,  "Most  of  labor  will  look 
with  envy  on  this  package  and  set  their 
sights  on  getting  the  same." 

It  didn't  take  long  for  other  officers  of 
the  teamsters  to  get  the  message;  the  union's 
airline  division,  which  represents  clerical 
workers,  struck  Pan  American  for  four  days 
and  won  a  37  percent  Increase  over  three 
years.  Other  unions  In  the  transportation 
Industry  will  now  be  forced  to  equal  or  better 
the  teamsters*  contract.  Next  year,  the  team- 
sters will  bargain  for  some  450,000  over-the- 
road  drivers,  and  they  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  settle  for  less  than  the  New  York  local's 
package. 

TIME  roa  ANTmUST 

The  builders  themselves  can  take  much 
of  the  blame  for  the  Irrational  bargaining 
system  because  they  pursue  a  cost-plus  ap- 
proach that  Inevitably  leads  to  exorbitant 
increases.  As  "The  Big  Boondoggle  at  Lords- 
town"  shows  they  are  often  pressured  by  cus- 
tomers to  finish  a  building  on  schedule  at  all 
costs.  Only  now  Is  the  Industry  banding  to- 
gether In  regional  \inlts  to  present  a  united 
front  to  the  unions.  This  is  progress  of  a 
sort,  but  regional  bargaining  will  never  be 
effective  until  the  unions  agree  to  common 
expiration  dates  for  all  contracts — and  It  Is 
not  likely  that  they  will  readily  offer  up  the 
whlpsaw  advantages  of  staggered  contracts. 

Three  groups — the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  a  ntimber  of  top  corporation  executives 
headed  by  former  Chairman  Roger  Blough 
of  U.S.  Steel — are  attempting  to  come  up 
with  some  answers  to  the  problems  posed  by 
the  construction  unions.  Their  recommenda- 
tions Include  a  revision  of  existing  fed- 
eral laws  to  prevent  secondary  boycotts  and 
to  protect  management's  right  to  introduce 
laborsavlng  methods  and  materials.  They 
want  the  unions'  medieval  apprenticeship 
system  changed  to  a  realistic  new  Job-train- 
ing program  that  would  allow  minorities  full 
participation  In  a  growing  industry.  None 
of  these  recommendations  Is  new,  and  all  will 
be  fought  bitterly  and  powerfully  by  the 
Building  Trades  Department  of  the  A.F.L.- 
CJ.O. 


Perhaps  It's  time  for  the  reform  groups, 
and  the  construction  industry  itself,  to  press 
for  action  under  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
courts  have  tended  to  hold  that  unions  are 
immune  from  antitrust  regulation  unless 
they  conspire  with  employees  to  fix  markets 
and  prices.  There  is  certainly  an  element  of 
that  m  what  Is  going  on — enough  to  Justify 
the  Antitrust  Division  (so  venturesome  in 
other  fields,  see  below)  in  bringing  some 
suits.  But  beyond  this  there  is  need  for 
amending  or  reinterpreting  the-law  so  that 
employers  and/'or  government  can  resist 
what  amounts  to  clear-cut  union  restraint 
of  trade.  In  classic  antitrust  fashion,  the 
construction  unions  Interfere  with  price 
competition  by  setting  wages  while  they  pre- 
vent entry  of  new  companies  into  construc- 
tion by  controlling  the  labor  market. 

There  Is  no  reason  In  the  world  for  such 
a  proposal  to  send  the  rest  of  labor  into  de- 
lirium tremens.  The  collective-bargaining 
rights  of  labor  are  well  embedded  in  the  law, 
and  in  the  vmwritten  economic  constitution 
of  the  land  as  well.  No  worklngman,  blue 
collar  or  white,  gains  anything  at  all  from 
monopoly  union  practices  in  a  key  Industry 
These  only  rob  him  of  his  higher  right  to 
share  In  the  growth  of  a  productive  and  ef- 
ficient economy. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  by  al- 
lowing unions  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry to  exercise  joint  control  with 
management  over  the  use  of  product 
promotion  fimds,  without  contributing 
any  money  to  the  funds,  the  efforts  of 
industry  to  develop  new  technology  and 
new  techniques  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  could  be  seriously 
retarded. 

To  indicate  that  this  concern  is  not 
without  substance,  when  hearings  on 
similar  legislation  were  held  in  1968  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Mr. 
Da\id  BaiT,  general  counsel  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  testified  for  the 
bill  and  voiced  his  concern  about  the 
development  of  new  technology.  His 
testimony  Includes  this  sentence: 

Advances  in  prefabrlcatlon  and  technology 
have  and  will  continue  to  have  severe  ad- 
verse Impacts  on  this  alSliate.  We  feel 
strongly  that  this  threatened  attrition  can 
be  warded  on  at  least  in  part  by  an  effective 
promotion  program. 
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Obviously,  unions  and  union  members 
have  a  legitimate  right  to  be  concerned 
about  their  jobs  and  about  work  in  their 
industry.  But.  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
always  been  traditionally  recognized  as 
a  function  of  management  to  provide  for 
research  and  advances  in  technology  and 
to  promote  the  product  as  well  as  de- 
veloping cheaper  ways  of  producing  the 
product.  The  unions  responsibility  and 
function  have  been  in  the  area  of  nego- 
tiating for  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  takes  a  step 
backward  at  a  time  when  we  face,  as  a 
nation,  a  very  serious  economic  situation. 
If  anything,  this  Congress  is  not  meeting 
Its  responsibilities  by  failing  to  consider 
lesislation  which  would  provide  some 
remedies  in  a  different  direction. 

I  think,  without  question,  that  there 
are  areas  of  our  economy  where  there  is 
no  equality  at  the  bargaining  table, 
where  the  collective  bargaining  process 
is  not  meaningful.  We  know  this.  Indeed. 
In  the  building  and  construction  indus- 
try I  think  we  have  an  example  where 
this  is  true.  There  are  those  who  would 
advocate  the  application  of  antitr\ist 
principles  to  labor  organizations.  While 
I  am  the  tixsi  to  recognize,  as  a  lawyer, 
that  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  as  writ- 
ten could  not  be  appropriately  applied  to 
labor  organizations,  nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  principles  which 
seek  to  restrain  monopolistic  business 
practices  at  least  should  be  considered 
and  perhaps  applied  to  labor  organiza- 
tions. At  present  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  Congress  is  not  even  considering 
this  serious  problem. 

Aside  from  those  concerns.  I  also  am 
disturbed  about  the  legislation  because 
it  does  not  provide  adequate  protection 
for  the  funds.  It  is  true,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  *Mr.  Williams)  has 
pointed  out.  that  there  is  language  in  the 
bill  that  would  provide  for  reporting  un- 
der the  Welfare  and  Pension  Disclosures 
Act,  Insofar  as  the  sums  are  concerned 
which  would  be  set  up  and  jointly  admin- 
istered. But  there  are  no  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility provisions.  There  is  no 
fiduciary  law  that  would  protect  the 
fimds.  The  only  thing  required  Is  that 
the  reports  under  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Disclosures  Act  would  have  to  be 
filed,  but  if  an  unscrupulous  labor  leader 
set  up  such  a  fund  by  collective  bargain- 
ing and  put  himself  and  his  wife  on  the 
payroll  at  some  exorbitant  salary,  there 
would  be  no  violation  of  section  302. 

AssisUnt  Secretary  of  Labor  Usery 
testified  on  the  bill  and  expressed  similar 
concerns.  He  recommended  that  the  bill 
not  be  passed  until  adequate  study  was 
given  to  the  various  types  of  funds  which 
are  of  joint  concern  to  lat>or  and  man- 
agement. He  recommended  that  If  Con- 
gress were  to  pass  legislation  along  this 
line,  there  should  be  a  provision  for 
fiduciai-y  safeguards  on  the  operation  of 
such  funds,  and  that  there  should  be  es- 
tablished a  meaningful  reporting  system 
for  the  funds,  separate  and  apart  from 
the  requirements  for  welfare  and  pension 
funds  under  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  statement  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 


fare by  Assistant  Secretary   of  Labor 
Usery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

-  Statiment  or  Hon  W  J.  UsEtT  Ji. 

Mr.  Chiiirman  »nd  Member*  ol  the  Sub- 
committee: 

I  appreciate  thl«  opportunity  to  express 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  L4il>or  on 
proposed  amendments  to  section  30a(c)  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act. 

The    proposed    amendments    would: 

( 1 )  Permit  contributions  by  employers 
In  the  construction  industry  to  funds  Joint- 
ly administered  by  labor  and  management 
for  (a)  the  promotion  of  the  sale  and  us* 
of  products:  or  (b)  the  establishment  of 
Joint  ijoards  to  Interpret  provisions  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements: 

(2)  Specifically  apply  the  provisions  of 
section  303(c)  (5)  (B).  and  add  other  safe- 
guards against  the  misuse  of  funds  or  abuse 
of  trust. 

Section  302  was  enacted  more  than  twen- 
ty years  ago  at  a  time  when  our  experience 
with  Joint  trust  funds  was  extremely  lim- 
ited. The  legislation  was  passed  In  response 
to  a  growing  concern  at>out  the  large  sums 
being  accumulated  In  labor  management 
funds  and  the  unusual  power  and  potential 
abuse  Inherent  in  such  arrangements. 

Section  302  expressly  prohibited  any  pay- 
ments by  employers  to  representatives  of 
their  employees  for  purposes  other  than 
those  specified  In  secUon  302(c).  The  basic 
purpose*  of  this  section  were  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  certain  corrupt  practices 
and  to  protect  the  Interests  of  beneficiaries 
of  lawful  employer-supported  funds.  By 
enacting  a  broad  prohibition  and  setting 
forth  specific  exceptions  Congress  Impliedly 
prohibited  all  other  type*  of  arrangemenu. 
The  exceptions  provided  In  section  303 
relates  to  medical  or  hospital  care,  pensions 
on  retirement  or  death  of  employees,  com- 
pensation for  Injuries  or  Illnesses  result- 
ing from  occupational  activity,  or  Insurance 
to  provide  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  unem- 
ployment beneflw.  or  life  Insurance,  dis- 
ability or  sickness  Insurance,  or  accident 
Insurance. 

The  only  changes  made  In  section  302 
since  1947  were  approved  by  the  Congress 
In  1959  when  paymenu  to  triut  funds  for 
pooled  vacation,  holiday,  severance  or  simi- 
lar benefits,  and  for  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  programs  were  added  to  the  list 
of  exceptions.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  there 
are  today  many  different  kinds  of  funds  pro- 
hibited by  section  302  which  would  t>e  bene- 
ficial to  both  tat)or  and  management  and 
the  public  In  general  and  to  which  con- 
tributions should  t>e  permitted. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit  con- 
tributions to  Industry  promotion  funds  and 
funds  to  finance  Joint  labor-management 
boards  In  the  construction  Industry. 

Funds  of  this  nature  have  received  support 
from  latjor  and  management.  As  th*  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  9th  Circuit  stated  In  Ce- 
merit  Mason*  v.  Paramount  Plastering.  310 
P.  2d  179  (1962): 

We  do  not  quarrel  In  the  slightest  with 
the  laudable  objectives  of  the  trust  amicably 
created  by  lal>or  and  management  In  this 
case.  We  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  t>oth 
labor  and  management  to  solve  a  vexing  In- 
dustry problem.  But  like  so  many  of  such 
present-day  problenw.  our  duty  Is  to  rule  In 
accordance  with  that  which  the  Congress  In 
lu  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  enact.  We  cannot 
widen  the  door  when  the  door  sill  has  been 
carefully  tailored  by  the  represenUtlves  In 
Congress.  The  relief  sought  by  the  appellanu 
herein  must  t>e  found  in  congressional  and 
not  Judicial  action. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  grant  the 
Congressional  relief  suggested  by  the  court, 
lu  so  doing,  however,  the  legislation  deals  on 


a  piecemeal  basts  with  a  problem  that  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  resolving  on 
a  more  general  basts.  The  Congress,  therefore, 
might  consider  a  more  general  approac^  un- 
der which  responsible  parties  would  be  per- 
initt«d  to  make  their  own  arrangements  In 
this  area  with  adequate  safeguards  for  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Although  both  of  these  bills  have  merit, 
they  also  raise  serious  questions  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  a  piecemeal  approach  to  amending 
section  302(0.  No  broad  study  of  the  wide 
range  of  activities  (other  than  welfare  and 
pension  plans)  which  are  presently  conduct- 
ed Jointly  by  employers  and  unions  and  fi- 
nanced In  part  by  employers,  has  ever  been 
made  We  know  little  of  the  financing,  ad- 
ministration, objectives,  accounting  and  re- 
porting practices,  or  size  of  such  funds.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  we  are  unable  to 
predict  the  likelihood  of  abuses  or  the  addi- 
tional protections  which  may  be  necessary. 

Although  Industry  promotion  Is  clearly  a 
laudable  purpose,  considerable  opposition  to 
Joint  management  of  such  funds  has  been 
expressed  primarily  liecause  of  a  fear  that 
unions  might  prevent  desirable  Improve- 
ments In  construction  methods  and  materials 
and  that  Jurisdictional  disputes  would  be 
Increased.  There  has  also  been  some  objection 
raised  to  funding  joint  boards  and  commit- 
tees because  of  a  fear  of  increased  expense  of 
arbitration  and  more  frequent  work  stop- 
pages 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  an  in-depth 
study  be  undertaken  of  all  types  of  funds 
which  are  of  Joint  concern  to  management 
and  labor.  By  studying  such  things  as  recre- 
ation centers,  and  promotion  funds  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  we  may  Identify  those  charac- 
teristics typical  of  desirable  funds  and  those 
characteristics  requiring  Individual  attention 
to  assure  proper  handling 

We  may  find  there  U  no  potential  for 
abuse  or  need  for  precautions.  It  Is  quite 
probable  that  the  Government — so  long  as 
the  rights  and  interesu  of  beneficiaries  and 
the  public  are  protected — will  not  wish  to 
substitute  Its  Judgment  for  that  of  the 
parties  as  to  what  Joint  projects  or  funds 
are  permissible. 

In  sum.  Congress  may  wish  to  avoid  the 
need  to  predict  the  direction  of  future 
changes  in  fringe  benefits  by  passing  general 
legislation  which  would: 

(1)  Olve  broad  approval  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Jointly-administered  funds  for  de- 
sirable purposes  only  generally  Identified,  and 

(2)  Provide  for  fiduciary  safeguards  on  the 
operation  of  such  funds,  and 

(3)  EstabUsh  a  meaningful  reporting  sys- 
tem for  these  kinds  of  funds  separate  from 
that  provided  for  welfare  and  pension  funds 
by  the  WPPDA. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  this  study 
should  tie  conducted  and  action  on  this  leg- 
islation should  he  postponed  pending  its 
completion.  However,  if  action  is  taken,  I  rec- 
ommend that  additional  safeguards.  Includ- 
ing criminal  sanctions  for  theft  and  eml>ez- 
zlement,  and  offering  or  accepting  kickbacks. 
I>e  added  to  the  sanctions  In  the  bill  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Latwr  be  given  specific 
authority  to  Issue  regulations  as  to  what 
documents  and  reports  must  be  published. 
Also,  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  expressly 
authorize  the  Government  to  bring  suits  to 
enjoin  violations.  I  should  l>e  glad  to  submit 
appropriate  language  to  make  these  changes 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
my  views  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcord  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  May  23,  1969,  edition  of 
Time  magazine  entitled  "The  Scandal 
of  Building  Costs."  and  that  a  number 
of  other  articles  focusing  on  the  tre- 
mendous, fantastic,  and  alarming  in- 
crease in  wage  rates  in  this  particular 
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Industry,  and  what  they  mean  In  terms 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  the  threat 
to  inflation,  also  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Scandal  of  Buiujing  Costs 

Ore.inlzed  labor  long  ago  acquired  a 
stranglehold  over  the  $85  billion  construction 
Industry.  That  power  has  not  only  led  to  an 
astronomic  rise  In  building  wages  but  has 
also  enabled  unions  to  load  the  nation's  larg- 
est Industry  with  archaic  and  Inefficient 
methods  of  operation.  As  a  result,  construc- 
tion costs  are  climbing  so  Bwiftly  that  they 
are  complicating  Washington's  struggles  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  housing  and  restrain 
Infiatlon.  Last  week  George  Romney,  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
challenged  construction-union  le.iders  to 
adopt  reforms.  His  candor  was  greeted  with 
boos.  Jeers  and  catcalls. 

"I  want  to  help  you  see  yourselves  as  others 
see  you."  Romney  told  3.000  delegates  at  a 
Washington  conference  of  the  AJ.L.-C.I.O. 
Building  Trades  Department.  Then  he  reeled 
off  the  statistics  of  construction  wage  settle- 
ments which  Jumped  from  an  average  raise 
of  12.4/  per  hour  In  1962  to  49.6«'  per  hour 
last  year.  The  unionists  cheered  wildly.  Next 
the  Secretary  admonished  them  to  relax  ap- 
prenticeship restrictions  that  deny  Jobs  to 
Negroes.  They  booed.  When  he  urged  build- 
ing workers  to  increase  their  productivity, 
they  booed  again.  He  advised  the  unionists 
to  end  other  practices  that  raise  building 
costs.  More  boos. 

Reddening  but  unruffled,  Romney  con- 
tinued: "There  Is  nothing  more  vulnerable 
than  entrenched  success.  The  demand  for 
reform  Is  growing.  People  are  already  talking 
about  compulsory  arbitration  In  the  build- 
ing trades." 

LACGiNO  otrrrtrr 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  such  talk  are 
obvious.  The  cost  of  housing  construction 
jumped  by  10%  last  year,  more  than  the  In- 
crease In  any  other  item  of  family  living  ex- 
penses. Home-building  costs  went  up  at  an 
annual  rate  of  12  "^r  during  March,  the  latest 
month  for  which  statistics  have  been  com- 
piled. At  the  same  time,  U.S.  housing  output 
has  fallen  seriously  behind  the  nation's 
needs.  LAst  year  the  U.S.  built  just  under 
eight  houses  and  apartments  for  every  1.000 
people  compared  with  16  per  1.000  during 
1950.  the  peak  year.  On  a  per  capita  basis, 
V.3.  housing  output  has  fallen  from  world 
leadership  to  a  level  below  Western  Europe, 
Japan  and  Russia. 

WIDENING  CAP 

Including  fringe  beneflts,  the  averags 
union  construction  worker  now  gets  paid 
$6.91  an  hour;  In  big  cities  be  makes  more. 
Philadelphia  carpenters  recently  won  a  23% 
pay  Increase,  to  $6.85  per  hour,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  further  21%  raise  next  year. 
Omaha  roofers  will  get  a  57  7o  Increase  over 
the  next  two  years,  and  Miami  laborers  will 
get  a  70%  boost  over  three  years.  The  widen- 
ing gap  between  wage  rates  in  construction 
and  manufacturing  Increases  the  chances 
of  Industrial  strikes.  Last  year  construction 
wage  settlements  were  more  than  3''^  times 
higher  than  those  In  oil,  trucking  and  rub- 
ber, and  five  times  the  Increases  won  by  auto 
and  cannery  workers. 

In  fully  unionized  "contract  construc- 
tion"— factories,  stores,  hlgfa-rlse  apartments 
and  highways,  which  account  for  two-thirds 
of  the  nation's  annual  building  bill — lal>or 
takes  Its  biggest  bite.  Employers  have  small 
incentive  to  resist  union  deman(<8  because 
they  expect  to  pass  on  the  entire  cost  to 
clients.  Even  when  they  try  to  hold  the  lln« 
at  the  bargaining  table,  the  nation's  870,000 
contractors  are  no  match  for  the  power  of 
3.000.000   building- trade   workers,   who   are 


tightly  organized  into  lO.OOO-odd  locals  by 
the  AJX.-C.I.O.'s  18  craft  unions.  Most  con- 
tractors are  too  small  to  operate  efficiently 
and  are  so  meagerly  financed  that  a  long 
strike  can  mean  bankruptcy:  striking  work- 
ers merely  move  to  high-paying  jobs  In  other 
cities.  Says  Frank  J.  White  Jr.,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  Connecticut:  "There  Is  no  collec- 
tive bargaining  In  construction.  "Hiey  de- 
mand and  we  give." 

CLOSED   R.\NKS 

Wiiges  are  high  partly  because  of  shortages 
of  skilled  craftsmen.  Local  unions  delll>er- 
ately  restrict  the  number  of  their  members. 
They  keep  tight  control  over  apprenticeship 
programs  (average  length:  four  years)  and 
force  employers  to  recruit  all  their  workers 
through  union  hiring  halls.  Unions  defend 
their  lofty  pay  and  closed  ranks  by  pointing 
to  the  seasonal  nature  of  construction.  Once 
convincing,  such  re.isons  are  now  losing  their 
validity.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  building- 
trades  leaders  admit  that  most  of  their  mem- 
bers work  at  least  2,000  hours  a  year. 

Another  notorious  source  of  needless  con- 
struction costs  Is  union  opposition  to  pre- 
fabricated components.  Contractors  once 
thought  that  the  1959  Landrum-Grtffln  Act 
had  barred  such  make-work  practices  as  Il- 
legal boycotts  of  prefabricated  parts.  In  a 
1967  decision,  however,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a  union's  right  to  prevent  the  tise  of 
pre-fttted  do^rs  in  order  to  preserve  work 
traditionally  done  at  the  alte.  The  ruling 
has  caused  wide  repercus'  ons.  Plumbers  re- 
fused to  Install  prefabricated  heating  equip- 
ment at  a  Ford  Motor  Co.  project  until  they 
first  dismantled  and  reassembled  all  the 
piping  at  the  plant  site.  A  federal  appeals 
court  upheld  the  right  of  Manhattan  sheet- 
metal  workers  to  refuse  to  Install  an  air- 
conditioning  part  purchased  from  a  Mil- 
waukee firm.  The  union  Insisted  that  the 
part  be  manufactured  by  Its  own  members. 

Although  public  construction  constitutes 
onij-thlrd  of  the  Industry's  total  volume, 
Washington  for  years  has  exerted  no  pressure 
to  keep  labor's  power  from  boosting  the  Gov- 
ernment's bullciing  costs.  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration recently  acted  to  strengthen  federal 
mediation  machinery  by  centralizing  efforts 
In  Washington  to  solve  construction  disputes. 
But  many  contractors  dismiss  the  move  as 
ti;  /lal. 

POOLED    PROJECTS 

In  an  Interview  last  week  with  Time  Asso- 
ciate Editor  Gurney  Breckenfeld,  Romney 
laid  out  the  dimensions  of  the  difficulties  and 
proposed  some  remedies.  Said  Romney:  "We 
have  got  to  tackle  housing's  cost  problems 
right  across  the  board — labor,  land,  money 
and  materials." 

Romney  has  been  striving  to  Introduce  re- 
forms that  will  cut  costs  and  stimulate  ef- 
ficiency. HIS  most  ambitious  eSort,  started 
earUer  this  month.  Is  an  attempt  to  reorga- 
nize both  the  Oovenunent's  housing  program 
and  the  industry  that  serves  It.  He  insists 
that  his  plan  can  add  between  250,000  and 
350.000  units  a  year  to  U.S.  housing  starts, 
which  are  limping  along  at  an  annual  rate 
of  1.600,000  and  have  been  declining  for  three 
months.  Named  Operation  Breakthrough,  the 
plan  calls  for  states  and  cities  to  pool  their 
separate,  federally  subsidized  projects  into 
large-scale  "mass  markets."  The  Secretary 
hopes  to  attract  giant  corporations  Into  hous- 
ing construction  and  to  wring  economies 
from  voltime  pr(xluction.  Localities  would 
have  to  remove  building  codes,  zoning  and 
other  barriers  that  fragment  today's  housing 
market,  inhibit  Innovations  and  raise  prices. 

AJX.-C.I.O.  President  George  Meany  de- 
rides "people  who  build  houses  with  their 
mouths."  "Romney,"  he  says,  "has  a  fixation 
in  his  mind  that  you  can  turn  out  houses 
oS  a  factory  line  like  you  can  turn  out 
cars."  But  factory  production  of  houses  and 
room-sized  components  Is  an  increasingly 
successful  way  to  offset  rising  costs — In  areas 


where  unions  and  local  laws  allow  such  In- 
dustrial methods  to  be  used.  U.S.  Steel,  Boise 
Ca^icade.  National  Homes.  Guerdon  Indus- 
tries. Crane  Co.,  Borg-Wamer  and  many 
other  firms  ba-ve  entered  the  field  with  ready- 
to-use  rooms,  baths  or  entire  house  sections. 

OPENING  rp 

A  considerable  overhaiU  of  labor  policies 
molded  by  the  Depression  of  the  'SOs  is 
plainly  In  order.  The  most  lU'gent  need  is 
for  the  building  trades  to  open  ranks  and 
find  room  for  more  qualified  young  men,  par- 
ticularly Negro  ghetto  dwellers.  Toward  that 
end.  union  hiring  halls  might  be  abolished 
by  law  and  discriminatory  apprenticeship 
requirements  sharply  reduced.  Regional  bar- 
gaining, such  as  Ohio  contractors  have  be- 
gun, should  replace  local  negotiating. 

In  many  ways,  labor's  naked  show  of  ar- 
rogance toward  George  Romney  reflects  a 
confidence  that  there  is  no  limit  to  a  con- 
tractor's ability  to  pass  on  to  consumers  the 
soaring  costs  of  construction.  Sooner  rather 
than  later,  the  unions  may  find  that  they 
are  on  a  collision  course  with  an  aroused 
public. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  9,  1969] 

Strike  in  California — Plumbers  Asking 

$21,500 

Los  Angeles. — The  man  In  the  overalls 
who  crawls  around  unstopping  the  sinks  of 
Southern  California  says  he  deserves  $21,500 
a  year. 

That  is  what  a  Journeyman  pliunber  would 
make  at  $11.48  an  hour— Including  fringe 
benefits — for  a  36-hour  week  as  demanded  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Plumljers  Union,  on  strike 
for  the  last  week. 

The  union  is  also  asking  for  a  4'i-day  work 
week  beginning  in  the  third  year  of  a  three- 
year  (contract. , 

Plumbers  now  receive  $5.79  an  hour,  plus 
i82.32  In  fringe  beneflts  for  a  total  package 
of  $8.11.  The  proposed  Increase  to  $8.20  in 
wages  and  $3.28  In  beneflts  after  three  years 
represents  "n  increase  In  base  pay  of  more 
than  40  percent. 

Management — the  Plumbing.  Heating  and 
Piping  Employers  Council — ^has  offered  a 
three-year  wage  package  of  $10.92  an  hour 
for  a  five-day.  35-hour  week. 

The  union  claims  new  piping  methods  plus 
the  advent  of  plastic  piping,  is  putting  some 
plumbers  out  of  work  and  reducing  the  work 
hours  of  others.  Management  claims  most 
plumbers  are  fully  employed. 

Don  Steele  of  the  employers  council  con- 
cedes that  plastic  plumbing  is  a  legitimate 
Issue. 

"Plastic  piping  can  be  placed  In  residences 
at  lower  cost  than  present  piping  because  it  s 
lighter  and  takes  less  time  to  Install."  he 
said.  "But  If  it  becomes  favorably  accepted 
by  the  construction  Industry,  It'll  mean  re- 
duced building  costs  and  consequently  more 
construction,  which  would  make  more  work 
for  the  pliunbers." 

Ray  Buckley  of  the  Associated  Plumbing 
Heating  and  Cooling  Contractors,  com- 
mented : 

"New  construction  is  going  to  be  greatly 
curtailed  If  this  strike  continues,  even  for  a 
short  while." 

The  Wages  of  Bthlding  Zoom;  Mdsreoom- 
ING  Ovebtimx  and  RECORD  CoNTSAcrr  Set- 
tlements  Jump    Industry    Costs;    Labor 
Shortacx  Wnx  Bk  Around  a  While 
Labor  costs  In  the  construction  Industry 
are  shooting  up:  Contract  settlements  have 
been  high  all  over  the  country  (they'll  add 
an  estimated  $6,600  a  year  to  wages  of  skilled 
craftsmen  In  two  years),  and  as  a  result  of 
the  tight  labor  market  overtime  work  has 
added  heavy  extra  costs. 

Government  figures  for  1968  show  average 
weekly  earnings  In  construction  reached  a 
high  $164.56,  as  compared  with  $122.51  In 
manufacturing;  hourly  pay  averaged  $4.40 
in  the  building  trades,  $3.01  In  factories. 
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But  preliminary  flg\ires  for  this  June,  the 
latest  available,  show  that  average  weelUy 
e;iminga  In  construction  have  risen  to 
918018.  while  the  manufacturing  average 
has  gone  to  $129.65.  The  $42.05  gap  In  weekly 
earnuigs  between  construction  and  manu- 
liicturing  in  1968  had  thus  widened  in  six 
months  to  »50  53.  In  part  this  could  be  sea- 
sonal: June  \s  a  busy  building  month.  But 
11  reflects  conditions  that  make  construction 
L'.bor  costs  a  critical  problem  to  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration task  forces  in  a  fight  against 
inflation. 

HIOHfR    LE^EIS 

The  results  of  negotiations  so  far  have 
brought  a  spate  of  warnings  of  disaster.  Carl 
M.  Halvorson.  president  of  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  of  America,  cited  AGO  sur- 
vey figures  showing  that  in  the  first  wave  of 
1969  negotiations.  »-age-frlnge  increases 
averaged  13.7'.  a  year,  or  about  68c  an  hour 
annually — a  rate  about  double  that  In  1967 
and  •substanUally  higher"  than  the  figure 
for  1968. 

Since  then  settlements  have  tended  to 
move  progressively  to  even  higher  levels,  de- 
spite pleas  for  restraint  from  Labor  Secre- 
tary George  P.  Shultz  and  others  in  the 
Nixon  Administration.  One  survey  by  a  con- 
tractors group  has  estimated  ihree-year  deals 
now  average  about  $3  25  an  hour  in  wages 
over  the  contract  period — on  a  basis  of  2.000 
hours  a  year  of  work,  that  would  mean  $6,500 
a  year  more  pay  in  the  third  year  of  new 
contracts. 

Typically,  midyear  settlements  have  run 
as  high  as  $3.40  an  hour  over  three  years  for 
electricians  In  the  Buffalo  area.  $3.25  over 
three  years  (to  $9  an  hour)  for  plumbers  In 
Philadelphia,  and  $3.08  to  $3.11  over  the  same 
period  for  carpenters  In  Connecticut — for  the 
latter,  a  20  ^  increase  the  first  year  and  55' r 
over  the  contract  period.  A  spokesman  for 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  Connecti- 
cut called  the  carpenters  pact  in  that  state 
"the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  wage  and 
price  Inflation  and  economic  dislocation  In 
the  Northeast,  far  beyond  anything  experi- 
enced since  before  wage  and  price  controls 
were  put  Into  effect  during  the  Korean 
conflict."  I 

NATIONAL    PATmW   ' 

Bargaining  is  now  at  about  Its  peak  sea- 
son for  this  year.  The  biggest  negotiations 
of  all.  in  New  York  City.  Involving  23  unions 
and  contractors  with  considerably  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  in  construction  work, 
erupted  recently  in  a  four-union  strike  after 
about  a  dozen  unions  settled  with  the 
Building  Trades  Employers  Assn.  for  basic 
gains  of  about  35 '^r  over  three  years.  In  the 
past  12  years,  according  to  BTEA  figures,  in- 
creases In  hourly  wages  of  the  city's  100.- 
000  building  trades  workers  have  been  in  a 
range  between  68.8%  for  glaziers  and  117  o 
for  excavating  laborers  In  New  York. 

In  Atlanta.  Increases  of  from  T^o  to  10% 
a  year  ("except  for  last  year,  by  far  the 
largest  we  have  given."  according  to  AOC 
of  Atlanta)  are  blamed  on  the  need  to  keep 
up  with  the  high  level  of  national  settle- 
ments, some  shortages  of  workers,  and.  ac- 
cording to  the  local  AOC  director,  the  deter- 
mination of  unions  to  get  wages  up  as  high 
as  possible  in  anticipation  of  wage  freezes." 

City  by  city,  the  picture  is  about  the 
same.  After  a  79-day  strike  by  Ironworkers 
and  stoppages  by  painters  and  laborers,  set- 
tlements in  Houston  have  ranged  from  tl.15 
an  hour  in  pay  plus  fringes  over  two  years 
for  painters  or  $1.65  an  hour  over  three  years 
for  laborers  to  a  $2  package  for  ironworkers 
over  a  three-year  contract.  In  Eastern  and 
Central  Massachusetts,  three-year  deals  have 
ranged  from  36%  for  bricklayers  to  52%  for 
laborers. 

In  a  number  of  other  cities,  Milwaukee 
and  Dallas  among  them,  this  is  an  off-year 
for  construction  bargaining.  A  Milwaukee 
contractor  said  builders  there  are  still  try- 


ing to  catcb  breaths  after  raises  of  about 
60c  an  hour  annually  over  two  years,  nego- 
tiated in  late  1968. 

SEEKING    SOLUTIONS 

The  problems  of  big  construction  settle- 
ments are  by  no  means  new.  The  Johnson 
Administration  tried  to  find  solutions  for 
■inflationary"  building  trades  contracts.  Now 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  has  Inherited 
the  problems,  it  Is  similarly  trying  to  devise 
some  way— short  of  controls— of  coping 
with  them. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  had 
a  task  force  studying  the  construction  labor 
cost  problem  and  plans  to  release  findings 
about  Aug.  1.  to  Include  proposals  for  Im- 
proved bargaining  techniques,  the  end  of 
restrictive  practices  by  unions,  and  substan- 
tial increases  In  building  trades  manpower. 

The  National  Assn.  of  Manufacturers, 
meanwhile,  has  released  a  study  on  "the 
chaos  in  the  construction  industry."  It  lists 
as  factors  contributing  to  construcUon  in- 
dustry problems:  the  Improper  adminlsua- 
tion  of  labor  agreements  and  constrxictlon 
work  at  project  sites,  the  nonavailability 
of  enough  skilled  crafumen.  and  the  loss  by 
many  contractors  of  the  responsibility  lor 
hiring,  training,  and  assigning  employees." 

The  NAM  suggests  as  remedies  •strength- 
ening the  contractors"  bargaining  position; 
Increased  cooperation  among  project  owners, 
developers,  and  contractors;  revisions  In  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  other  fed- 
eral and  local  laws;  and  Increased  teamwork 
among  industry  and  government  at  all  levels 
to  solve  labor  problems." 

CONT«.*CTO«»   VfLNCmABLB 

The  Industry's  fractionallzed  character 
makes  It  easy  prey  for  bargaining  raids  Most 
negotiations  are  local  and  often  employer 
ranks  are  far  from  unlfled.  AGO  nationally 
or  Its  state  or  local  affiliates  may  have  a 
policy  against  surrender  to  •irresponsible 
wage  demands  which  are  not  in  line  with 
producUvity  gains  and  individual  output." 
but  most  places  this  Is  a  paper  policy  only. 
Individual  contractors  are  highly  vulnerable 
to  strikes  because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of 
work  and  the  need  to  meet  tight  perform- 
ance schedules  to  avoid  heavy  penalties: 
Given  the  choice  between  settling  (often 
they  can  pass  along  additional  costs  to 
builders)  and  a  possible  interminable  strike, 
they  settle— regardless  of  AGC,  White  House 
or  any  other  urgings  to  stand  Arm. 

The  union  with  the  greatest  bargaining 
power  settles;  others  cash  in.  Then  other 
settlements  elsewhere  build  up  higher. 

To  the  AGC,  the  solution  U  wider-based 
bargaining — regional  negotiations  to  replace 
local  bargaining,  perhaps  eventually  nation- 
al •pattern'^  bargaining.  But  It  hasn't  been 
able  to  muster  sufficient  grass-roots  support 
for  thU. 

The  AGC  also  has  set  up  a  strike  Insurance 
program  that  it  hopes  will  enable  contractors 
to  fight  off  union  whlpsaw  or  leapfrog  strat- 
egies. 

POWCB   OF   LOCALS 

Meanwhile,  efforts  by  the  government  or 
AGC  to  persuade  national  leader  of  the 
building  trades  unions  to  exercise  more  bar- 
gaining restraint  have  run  afoul  of  another 
local  problem— the  autonomy  allowed  con- 
struction locals— and  the  high  degree  of  in- 
dependence they  assume.  Building  trades  de- 
mands aren't  passed  down  to  be  sought  uni- 
formly In  all  bargaining,  but  are  formulated 
and  struck  for  locally. 

Those  for  whom  buildings  are  being  erected 
are  a  problem,  too.  contractors  say.  In  Ohio, 
a  major  manufacturer  set  such  a  fast,  tight 
construction  schedule  that  contractors  and 
subcontractors  found  it  necessary  to  hire  at 
premium  rates  and  with  big  overtime  guar- 
antees— passing  the  higher  cosU  along  to  the 
manufacturer.  "It  was  m  one-shot  deal  for 
him."  a  contractor  said.  "He  dldnt  give  a 
damn  about  the  extra  costs  if  it  meant  get- 


ting his  buildings  quick.  But  the  wage  struc- 
ture and  overtime  guarantees  affected  every- 
body else.  Labor  costs  were  pushed  up." 

In  another  and  current  situation,  a  con- 
tractor with  a  tight  schedule  and  the  ablUty 
to  pass  costs  along  is  scheduling  70-hour 
weeks— loaded  with  as  much  overtime  as  a 
worker  wants.  To  dam  a  drain  of  their  skilled 
workers,  others  also  have  had  to  schedule 
overtime— whether  they  can  avoid  it  or  not 
and  whether  or  not  they  can  pass  on  the 
costs. 

RELIEF    YEARS    AWAT 

Ordinarily,  labor  cost  is  a  reflection  of 
wages  and  fringes,  but  In  this  tight  labor 
market  overtime  work  Is  swelling  the  co&t 
figure:  the  contract  might  show  a  $6-an-hour 
rate  but  substantial  overtime  at  $9  or  $12- 
an-hour  (weekends)  can  boost  the  hourly 
earnings  figure  to  $10  an  hour  or  more.  A 
$100-a-week  regular  rate  can  be  boosted  by 
overtime  to  $300  or  more. 

In  New  York  last  year,  sheet  meul  workers 
put  in  250.000  hours  of  overtime.  BTEA  wanu 
1.500  to  2.500  more  Journeymen  to  ease  this 
high-cost  problem — but  unlonlsu  oppose 
•  dilution  "  of  their  ranks. 

Sometimes  overtime  Is  considered  a  neces- 
sary evil.  In  Atlanta,  where  electricians  are 
scarce,  they  usually  are  guaranteed  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  of  overtime  to  boost  pay 
and  ••keep  our  fellows  from  wandering  off," 
a  contractor  said.  In  other  places  where 
craftsmen  are  In  short  supply.  Milwaukee 
among  them,  contractors  offer  ••five  lOs  or 
six  8s"  to  get  workers— five  lO-hour  day«  or 
six  8-hour  days,  topheavy  with  overUme. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  a  Business 
Week  survey  has  found  that  shortages  that 
lead  to  employment  •piracy"  are  uncommon 
outside  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  a  few 
other  cities.  In  others  there  are  only  scat- 
tered openings  that  cant  be  flUed — but  also 
few  Jobless.  Big  contractors  say  that  the  high 
cost  of  mortgages  has  cut  home-buUdlng 
sharply  and  freed  many  craftsmen  for  ma- 
jor commercial  Jobs. 

To  Increase  the  labor  supply  and  fill  fu- 
ture needs,  Ualning  programs  are  expand- 
ing—but slowly.  And  relief  Is  still  years  away: 
The  expansion  of  apprenticeship  programs  Is 
largely  through  recruits  from  ghettos,  and 
no  short  cuu  are  likely  to  get  most  of  them 
Into  Journeymen  ranks  In  less  than  the  usual 
four  or  five  years,  although  some  crafts  In 
Atlanta  and  elsewhere  are  beginning  to  let 
apprentices  move  up  by  merit— not  by  fixed 
Ume. 

Union   BtnLDiNO  Trades  Wage  Scales  Rise 

5  Percent  During  the  Second  Quarter  or 

1969 

Hourly  wage  scales  of  union  building 
trades  workers  averaged  $5.59  on  July  1,  1969, 
according  to  the  Labor  Departments  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  all-trades  average  rose  by  5  percent 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1969.  the  largest  In- 
crease since  reporUng  of  quarterly  data 
began  In  1948.  For  the  year  since  July  1. 
1968,  the  Increase  was  8.8  percent,  ralblng 
the  Bureaus'  Index  of  union  building  trades 
scales  to  167  6   (1957-59—100). 

When  employer  payments  to  insurance 
(health  and  welfare),  pension,  and/or  vaca- 
tion plans  are  added  to  the  scales,  the  in- 
crease in  the  average  In  the  second  quarter 
was  56  percent  and  amounted  to  9.9  per- 
cent on  a  year-to-year  basis.  These  advances 
compared  with  Increases  of  4.7  percent  and 
6.8  percent,  respectively,  for  the  year  ending 
July   1,  1968. 

The  second-quarter  1969  survey  of  7  major 
building  Uades  in  100  cities  showed  scale 
advances  in  three-flfths  of  the  700  bargain- 
ing units  studied,  reflecting  the  traditional 
spring  bargaining  pattern  of  the  industry. 
About  2  of  every  3  workers  covered  received 
a  scale  raise,  which  averaged  39  cents  an 
hour.  Newly  negotiated  and  deferred  wage 
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Increases  resulted  In  adjustments  ranging 
from  less  than  10  cents  to  more  than  $1.00 
an  hour.  Of  the  adjustroenu  reported,  an 
eiphth  were  for  60  cents,  a  tenth  were  for 
25  cents,  and  approximately  a  tenth  for  20, 
30,  or  40  cents.  Another  fifth  of  the  adjust- 
ments exceeded  60  cents  an  hour. 


Trade 


BiickUyers 

Carpenters 

ElactrKiant 

Painters 

Plasterers.. 

Plumbers. 

B'jiidin(labor«n.. 
Alltrades 


Since  July  1. 1968.  the  level  of  hourly  wage 
scales  advanced  8.8  percent  or  44  cents  an 
hour.  Increases  ranged  from  7.7  percent  for 
plasterers  and  building  laborers  to  9.6  per- 
cent for  plumbers. 

Plumbers  had  the  highest  average  hourly 
scale  among  the  six  Journeymen  crafts,  $6,29 

CHANGE  IN  AVERAGE  UNION  SCALES 


an  hour.  For  the  other  Journeymen  trades, 
average  hourly  scales  varied  from  $5.40  for 
painters  to  $6.14  for  bricklayers.  Building 
laborers'  scales  averaged  $4.26  an  hour. 

Quarterly  and  annual  changes  In  union 
scales  and  the  rate  level  on  July  1,  1969, 
are  shown  below: 


Apr.  1,  to  July  1,1969 


July  1,1968  to  July  1,1969 


Rate  levels.  July  1,1969 


Percent 


Cents 


Percent 


Cents 


Average 


Range 


4.7 
5.2 
4.6 
4.3 
4.9 
6.3 
b.  1 
5.0 


27.4 
28.1 
26.S 
21.9 
26.5 
36.4 
20.4 
26.1 


9.0 
9.1 
».3 

7.« 
7.7 
9.6 
7.7 

8.8 


50.1 
47.8 
52.0 
38.5 
41.1 
54.3 
30.1 
43.9 


J6. 14 
5.84 
6.10 
5.40 
5.75 
6.29 
4.26 
5.59. 


$4.40  $7. 16 
3. 80-  7. 20 
4. 30-  7.  35 
3. 25-  6. 41 
4.  00-  7. 00 
4. 60-  8.  57 
2.07-5.62 


UNION  HOURLY  WAGE  SCALES  AND  EMPLOYER  INSURANCE.  PENSION,  VACATION.  AND  OTHER  FUND  PAYMENTS  FOR  SELECTED  BUILDING  TRADES  IN  100  CITIES,  JULY  18.  1969 


Bricklayers 


Carpenters 


Electricians 


City 


calef 


Employer  contribution  to  lund 


Employer  contribution  to  fund 


Employer  contribution  to  fund 


teale 


Insur- 
ance > 


Pension 


Vacation 
pay 


Other  3 


Basic 

scale' 


Insur- 
ance: 


Vacation 
Pension  pay 


Other  3 


Basic 

scale' 


Insur- 
ance- 


Vacation 
Pension  pay 


Other* 


sot 


•  40r 
30t 


25» 
1S< 
Vk 
20* 


20^ 


•17< 
•25* 

^20^' 

la 

20t 
lit 
IW 
53« 


at 

lit 


2Se 


J5.130  15C  .--. 

•5  250  15^           '20*           •2S« 

15.590  lOf  30t 

5.150  -  25* 

•5.250  tZOc  'IS* 

•6.350  25r  Zbt 

•6.220 'SSt 

•6.000  20t  ifk 

4.87i    .     

•4.400  

•6.000  15*  

4.800  15<  ...  

•5.404  «35<  (•)  

•5.50$      

•6.550  •25(!  '25*  

•6.510  15^  

•7. 160  35f            45* 

•6. 101        2(v        m 

•6. 15$         l2>:-t         12V« 
•6. 85$  20i'  •25* 

•5. 70$  25*  '25* 

•6.000  20C .. 

•6. 600  'iOt  **0t 

5.220  15e  

4.45$  

•7.00$  20* 

J5.95J 

•5.95$  

6.000  Zfk 

•6. 350  •Wf 

5. 500         17l.i.- 
•6.700  

4.750  

•4.700  15*. 

5.475  \0(  . 

•5.670 

•7. 100  20,' 

•6.070  20,^  . 

4.850    

•5.300  29i- 

•6.435         14i/ 

6.050  15r  . 

5.375  17!  i* 

•5. 8W  20r 

•5. 570  20i 

•6. 190  3bt 

•5.600         22*2* 

5.910 

•4.700 

5.400 

•6. 7S0  20* 

5.9S0  IV 

•5.330  '15* 

6.4$0    5'^; +10*  __ 

5. 000  lOt  20* 

5. 820  30*  30* 

4.875 20* 

•5.850         12'4*  10* 

•5.8S0         22' 4*  30* 

•6. 700  32*  25*  

•5. 805  25*  20* 

•6.925  25*  20* 

•5.500  20*  15* 

•6.2&0  25*  'JO*- 

6.075  15*  W- 

•4.750 

•6. 150  20*  nt 

•5.250 tot 

•6.635  '25*  2« 

•5. 1«0  15* --- -.-. 

5. 750  42*  50*  Sg 

•5.600         22' 4*  15*  tSi 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mcx 

Atlanta,  Ca 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham.  Ala 

Boise  iTity.  Idaho 

Boston,  Mass 

BuWak),  N.Y 

Burlington.  Vt 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  S.C 

Charleston.  W.  Va 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Cheyenne.  Wyo 

Chicago,  III 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbia,  S.C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas.  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver.  Colo 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Ouluth,  Minn 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Erie,  Pa 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fargo,  N.  D*k 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Hartiord,  Conn 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

Knoiville,  Tenn.. 

Lansint  Mich 

Las  Vegas.  Nev 

Little  Rock.  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Louisville,  Ky 

Madison,  Wis 

Manchester,  N.H 

Memphis,  Tenn.. 

Miami,  Fla 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery.  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nevnark,  N.J 

New  Haven.  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norlolk.Va 

Oakland,  Calif 

OakUhwnaCity,  Ohia.... 

Omaha.  Nobr  

Peoria.  Ill     

Philadelphia,  Pa — 

Phoenix.  Ariz 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Poitland.  Maine 

Portland.  Oreg 

Prondence,  R.  I 

Raleigh,  N  C 

Reading.  Pa 

Richmand,  Va 

Rochester,  NY. — 

Rock  I  stand,  lUU 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Paul.  Minn 


•30* 


•4J« 
■(») 


•2* 


70* 
•VM*' 


35* 

25* 


•2* 


t20t 
•4* 


•l.« 


30*. 
40*" 


•10* 

'mii' 

"IM*" 


$4,950 
•5.300 

4.980 
4.600  .. 

•5.000 
•6.150 

5.165 

4.800 
•4.725 
•3.800  .. 
•5.850 
•4.150 
•4.690  . 
•4.350 
•6.050 
*6.4S0 
•7.200 

•5.660 
5.125  . 

•6.120 

•5.265 

•5.125 

•6.670 
4.745 
4.350  .. 

•5.965 
5.050 

•4.700  . 
5.650 

•5,800 
5.100 

•5. 875 

•4.550  . 

•4.500 
5.000 

•4.850  . 

•6.640 

•5. 510 
4.450 

•5.680 

•5.  520 

•5. 200 

•4.650  . 
4.650  . 

•5.450 

•5.710 

•5. 330 
5.440 
4.200  . 
4.700 

•6.710 
5.650 
•5.320 
6.400 
•4. 250  . 
•6. 210 
4.550 
•5. 325 
5.035 
•5.550 
•5.  310 
•6.450 
•4.650 
•5.580 
5.100 
•4. 150 
4.850 
•4.250 
•6.110 
•5.330 
•5.960 
•S.330 


19* 

•20* 

14* 

15*" 
20* 
15* 

15* 
•20* 

20* 
15* 

lit 
•19* 

20* 
•25* 

(') 

20t 

•22* 
•20r' 

20t 
•40r 

15f 

20*' 
20* 


22*  .. 
15*  .. 
10*  .. 

•15*;; 

20*  .. 

40t  .. 
15*  .. 
•20* 

25* :. 


•i'lt 

"2*' 
42* 


•25* 


•2* 


»j»3r  - 
25*  . 

'•2j-i* 

•45* 

1^. 

(») 

(») 

"•W. 

•20* 

20*  ... 

15* 

6% 

•6%  ... 

15*  ... 

•15*  .. 


•3* 


25* 

•17* 

20* 

20* 

•17* 
23* 

25*" 

•30* 
20* 

•41* 
15* 

15* 


20.' 
30* 
20* 

18* 


20* 
•20*  . 
•12*  . 

20*  . 

"is*' 

15*  . 

"20*" 
•40* 

'Sit 
15* 
15* 

•20* 

"io*" 

•25* 
15* 
15* 


'20* 


•10.; 


"30*  .... 
60*  .... 

"«"'35*"" 


25* 

20* 


2* 


15*  - 

'% 

•261' 

20* 

10* 

37* 

65(9 

•35* 

•45* 

•20*  . 

"i5J 

10* 

15* 

53f 

20* 

•20* 

20* 

^"15? 

4% 

25* 

•25* 

zht 

15* 

lit  . 

•20* 

•20* 

15* 

Ifo 

20* 

•30* 

20* 

15* 

19*. 

15*' 

'3* 

•36* 

'"'lU 

"  1% 

i»'20* 


2% 
'20*' 


•3* 

•19* 


$5,600 
5.700 
5.650 

•5.700 

•5.720 
6.200 
6.110 
4.750  .. 
4.750 

•4.800 

•5.500 

•4.600 
5.250  .. 

•5.450  .. 
6.700 

•6. 750 

•7.350 
4.400  .. 

•6.580 

•5. 725 

•6.840 
5.670 

•6.150 

•7. 010 
5.250 
5.100 

•6.100 

■5*5.510 

4.950 

•6.020 

•6. 150 

•5.660 

•6.100 

•5.500  . 
5.150 
5.800 

•5. 150  . 

•6.950 

7.100 

5.250  . 

•6.400 

•5.700 

•6.640  . 

•5.300 

5.280 

5.600 

5.870 

•5.900 

6.400 

•4.300  . 

5.120 

•6.750 

•5.950 

•5.800 

5.670 

•5. 150 

•6.900 

•4.940 

•6.550 

•5.925 

6.325 

•6.350 

•6.200 

•4.900 

•6.200 

•5.650 

•4.600 

S.690 

•5.200 

•6.550 

5.860 

•6.120 

•6.000 


15* 
3% 
lit 
15* 
•18* 


1% 
6% 
1% 
1% 
1% 


15* 


20e    1%4-2514* 
20*       l%-l-20* 


25* 
15* 
15* 
15* 


•30* 

""13*" 
IZH-t 
25* 
22i- 

15c 

•irr 

3fc 

i5e 

3% 

•20f 
20f 

•15t 
10* 

•25* 
2% 

"""iSf" 

•20* 

■■""15*" 
18* 

""""25*" 

13* 

"lit 

15* 
ZHTc 
22* 
4% 
15* 
........ 

*% 

•20* 

10* 

3% 

15* 

0  2'!* 

15* 

•22* 

20* 

20f 
30* 
20t 
15* 
10* 
15* 
18* 

2& 

17* 

•4% 

3.017c 


1%  - 
1% 
l%+7* 
1%  - 
1%  - 
1%  . 
*%. 

1%+lit  . 

•l%-f-26*  . 

1% 
l%-l-20*  . 
1%  . 

•l%-|-30* 
1%  - 
ITr.  . 

•6% 

3V'i% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

l%-l-20» 

1%-I-15* 

1%+10* 

1% 

l%-l-26* 
1% 

1%-I-15* 
1% 
1% 

l<^i-f35* 

1% 

1% 

1% 

'5 
1*7 -1-20* 

ITo-flO* 
*% 
1% 
IT, 

Kr 

tST,. 

l%+20* 

l%-(-7}^ 

l%-l-80e 

IT,  . 
4% 
1%-t-lO* 

'^^'X^  ■ 
1%  . 

•3.37%. 

n. 

lT<,+20* 
1%. 
l%- 
1%. 
1% 

II 
l%-t-20* 

1%+Xt 
2.9% 


•10* 

27*  -2* 
'3t 


m  ... 
7%:.'. 


••1?% 

7^0 

i%"IIII""II 

t : 

"mit :::::::::: 

is*":::::::::: 

••25* 

3%:::::::::: 

41Mo* 

•7H%            Jli% 
12>i*  

""'16%:::::::::: 

15* 
4% 

•ti6%" 

t4% 


50* 


•1% 
2* 

'•2* 

'i"3* 


"6!i%       4%-|-5# 
5.74% 


4290 
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UNION  HOUKV  WACE  SCALES  AND  tMPtOVU  INSURANCE,  PENSION.  VACATION.  AND  OTHER  FUND  PAYMENTS  FOR  SELECTED  BUILOINC  TRaOES  IN  100  CITIES. 

JULY  II,  IMS— CoatiMitd 


ClaclnciaM 


Eaiptoytr  contribution  to  tynd 


Emptoyo'  eonliibwtioa  It  fund 


Ciaplovw  eoaliib«l««  to  Imid 


bsic 


inct  -      Ptmnn 


Viulion 
P»» 


icalo' 


Inw-  Vaeotion 

one* '      Ptnsioo  ply 


OllMt' 


Bisk 

SCJICI 


Pons  ion 


VkMior 


Other- 


IM  LaM  City.  Utih. 
Sjii  Antonio.  Tu  ... 
S»n  Owto.  CjIiI  .  . 
Sjn  Fitncisco.  Calil.. 
Santa  ft.  N  Mm  .. 
SJvaqnan.  lU  .  .. 
StnwKtJdy,  NY... 

Sttinlon  Pi   

S«tll«.  |(»»ill 

Shfeveport  Li 

Swui  f»llj,SD»»... 

Soutn  8;nd.  ln<l 

Spotun*.  «ts.1 

Spimfftold.  Mass  .;. 

Syracuse.  N.Y 

Tampa,  Fla 

Toledo.  Olua 

Trenton.  N.J 

Tulsj.  OkU 

Washiniton.  D.C     .  . 

Wichita  Kans 

Wilmirgton,  Del 

Wofcesler,  Mess 

York   Pa     

Younistonin.  OtHO... 


$'5l43S 
'5.000 
•&500 

1250 

5.130 

«.M0  . 

•V700 

•V275 

•i.500 

5.500  . 

•5.250  . 

1. 150 

tcoio 

5.700 
••.090 

4.700 
•CM 

ISSO 
•5.500  . 
•5.S50 

5;H6 

JlISO 

•COM 
1100 
t.200 


•21* 

•a>r 

•K* 

43* 

15* 

•25* 

2V 

•25* 


15* 

20* 

15* 

•36* 

15* 
25* 
25* 

32* 
25* 
Vk 
30* 

IV 
2Qt 


15* 

lOr 

•40* 

U* 


•M» 

50* 

•20* 


20  . 

is* : 

•20* 

13*   . 

25*  . 
20r 

13*". 

15* 
20*  . 

15* 


«V 


"•2V 


IV 


io» : 


•4.775 
•5.910 
•«.2I0 

4.950 
•4.  too 
•5.500 
•4.  COO 
•5.700 
•4.S00  . 
•4.300  . 

5.350 
•5.510 

5.310 
•5  6W 
•4.500 
•S.245 

5.  too 
•4.900 
•5.  310 

4.950 

4.«50 
•«.  150 
•4.  7»0 
•i.110 


IV 

21* 

•36* 

•3V 
IV 

IV 


IV 
•3(V 

2tV 
2C* 
IV 
2V 
2* 

tv 

II* 

2V 
20* 
10* 
20r 


20* 
•20* 
•4V 
•4V 

22* 

IV 
•3V 

•2V  . 


n*. 

2V 

20* 
IV 

2V' 

rot 
l«*'. 


IV.. 

•2V 

IV 


•36. 


•3',* 
•2* 


tw 

•2'>" 


IV 
20*  . 
II* 
3V 


S5.700 

IV 

\'r   - 

•5  320 

IV 

1', 

6.750 

20r 

1" 

-2V  - 

•6  772 

•3.;^ 

•1- 

.  »2V 

5  6U0 

I'. 

4  950 

k;  . 

•5.8U0 

20r 

l- 

,+20f 

•5  075 

17'. t 

I- 

.i50f  ... 

•6.  245 

IV 

I**' 

•5.500 

17'.* 

I'J  ... 

•5.150 

20* 

I'i 

5.700 

3', 

!•;  ... 

•5.  574 

20r 

k; 

•5.700 

20* 

1' 

;nv  ... 

•6.460 

2V 

r 

.+1V  ... 

4.800 

IV 

1-, 

•7.100 

IV 

r 

r  +  5V... 

6.250 

IV 

1- 

;+2V ... 

•5.150 

«•; 

•1' 

,  <-iv ... 

•6.150 

IV 

r 

f2fl*  ... 

•6  150 

r;  ... 

5.700 

3',- 

4';  ... 

•5  too 

•JV 

1' 

;^iv  ... 

•5. 450 

IV 

r 

.+1*  ... 

•6.290 

2V 

IT. 

2V  . 

"4',;,  ■  • 

•  IV  .. 

30*".. 


2* 
{ID* 


•IV 


'JO* 


UNION  HOURLY  WAGE  SCALES  AND  EMPLOYER  INSURANCE.  PENSION.  VACATION.  AND  OTHER  FUND  PAYMENTS  FOR  SELECTED  BUILDING  TRADES  IN  100  CITIES.  JULY  18. 1969 


Pimtcfs 


PtMlttn 


City 


SCSto  '     IttSVf  ilKC ' 


Emptoyof  contiitMitien  to  Iun4 
VacJtnn 


Employer  contribution  to  fund 


OMwf' 


Basic 
icalt  ■    lasMieaet  ■ 


Pension 


Vacation 
P*Y 


Other > 


Albuquerque.  N.  Me».   

Atlanta.  Ga..     .   

Baltimore.  Md  _ 

Birminfltiam.  Ata . 

Boise  city.  Idaho ^- 

Bo^ton.  Mass -^- 

BuHalo.  NY 4- 

Builinjton.  VL ........,- 

Bulle.  Mont- ^^ 

Ciai.e&to.i.  SC - 

C  areslon.  W.  Va ^- 

Ciarlotte.  N.C <- 

Cnattanoota.  Term 

Cheyeniie.  Wyo — •• <- 

Chicago.  Ill f 

Cincinnati.  Ohio '- ■>■ 

Cleveland.  Ohio <• 

Columbia,  SC  i- 

Columbus.  Ohio - 

Cillaj.  Tei  

Dayton.  Ohio •.- 

Denver.  Colo 

Des  Moi.ies.  loma . J- 

Dvtroit,  Mich t- 

Duiuth.  Minn . .... — «. 

El  Paso.  Tei — .- 

Ell*.  Pa . •- 

Evansville  Ind 

Fargo.  N  Dak    .   .. 

Grand  Rapids.  Midi ^• 

Hartford,  Conn .- 

Houston.  Tei •. 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Ja:kson.  Miss     

Jacksonville.  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Knoiville.  Tenn 

Lansing.  Mich    

Las  Vegas.  Nev 

Little  Rock.  Arh 

Los  Angeles.  Calil '. 

Louisville,  tty 

Kadison.  Wis  . .. 

MaiKhester.  NH 

Memphis,  Tenn .......... 

Miami.  Fla 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Mina... 

Mobi  e.  Ala  .       

Monttomery.  Ala 

Nashville.  Teao 

Newark.  N  J 

New  Haven.  Coon 

New  Orleans.  La 

h?w  York,  NY 

Norlolk.  Va 

Oakland.  Calit 

Oklahoma  Oty.  Okli^ 

Oriaha.  Nebr 

Peoria.  Ill .. 


Fcxjtnotes  at  end  of  tabto. 


tV*.170    . 

5.  300  .. 
t4.l20 

4.100 
•4.100 

S.IM 
•5.12J 

3.400 

4.440 
•3.M0.. 

4.500  .. 
•3.M0.. 
•4.«St  .. 

ISOO  . 

SlCSO 

5.230 
•6.410 
•3  600 
•4  550 
•5.275 
•5. 670 

4  •■75 
•4  920 
•6.250 

4.700 

1630  . 
•5  300 
$4  950 
•4  200 
•5  300 
•5  200 
•4.935 

IlISO  .. 

xtso 

4  200 
•5  440 
•4.  4'jO 
•6  330 

5.370 

3.850 
•5.800 

4.440 

4.510 

1700 
•4.  BOB. 

4.7M 

14iB 
•&40B 

S.33S  .. 

4.000  .. 
•4.550  . 

5.600 

4.950 

4L99B 

SiZaO 
•4.100.. 
•6.070 
•4.  550  .. 
•4.950  .. 
•SlSOO 


7',* 

•ifc 
17^ 


IVjt 

•IV 

2V 

"iv" 
tu- 

24* 
IV 

•30* 

IV 


20r  . 

I5i 

•2V 

U,'rf 

"•iv'l 
iv 

15*' 
•17* 

20* 
I7»rf  . 

■»*" 
3V 
IV. 


32* 
•17* 

'  m 


•2V 


29* 

IV 
2V 

IV' 

20* 
•IV 

•4fc 


•50* 


•»•* 


•2V 

•20* 

IV 


IV 
•IV 

IV 

t2V" 

•2V 

IV 

IV 

•IV 

20lt 

•2V 


3V 
2V 

•«i' 
I* 


•2V 
•4V 

IV 


H* 


k4V 
•77* 

•iv 
"iv' 


•2* 


tv 

V 


•{4.690 
•5. 120 
5.100 

i4.  570 


.500 

.500 

810 

.000 

.770 

.100 

.750 

.000  . 

.750  . 

150 

OOO 

■5.625 

'6.460 

•5.750 
•4. 693 
•5.950 
'5.600 
•5  375 
6.070 

4  975 
4.615 

•6  050 

5  700 
4  550 

•5  770 
•6.350 

5.125 
•5.950 
•4  500 

4.400 

5.275 
'4.900 

5.250 

5i700 

4.440 
'5.845 
•5. 270 

5.400 

5.375 
•4.800 
•5.  570 
•5  320 
•5.050 

5.760 
•4. 100 
•4.700 
•6.750 

5.950 
•4.700 
•6.250 

4.950 
•5.440 

4.975  . 
•5.475 

&22S 


2V    

20r  

20*  

25*  o^  ■  ";i"'I oi 

2v        2v  ;;i!";ii;"iii!"!!!;;;i 


29i- 
2V 

() 

20.- 
t2V 


34,- 

tv 

20,- 


22* 
•17,- 
•17* 

IV 


IV 

■   IV 

2V 

•33* 

"iv !"!! 

17.' i* 

■■'20* 

3V 
2V 
IV 

2V 

2V 

I4r 

IV 

•90* 

•ivi 

"u'jt 

2V 


V 
30r 


1.25 
(») 

40i' 


I* 


•IV 
V) 

IV 


IV 
IV 


IV 

4V 

■•■5V 
2V 
2V 
3V 

20^  I. 

26r : 

IV 
2V 

IV  .. 

4V 
4V 

10*:: 

7V 

IV  . 
IV  . 
•9V.. 

»i" 

--,jjj 

iv" 

2V  - 

— 

•V 

tiv 


tv 

tv 


I 
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City 


Philadelphia.  P« - 

Plioenii.  Aril 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland.  Maine 

Poil.Td.  Oreg --- 

Providence.  R.I 

Raleis'i,  N.C 

Reading,  Pa - 

Richmond,  Va  .......^.»^^. 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Rxk  Island,  111.".. 

St  Louis.  Mo ^ 

St   Paul.  Minn „ 

Sail  Lake  City  UUh 

San  Anlonio.  Te« 

San  Diego.  Calil 

San  Francisco.  Calil 

Santa  Fe,  N  Mex 

Savannah,  Ga 

SchenKtady,  N.Y 

Scranton.  Pa 

Seattle.  Wash.   

Shieveport,  La 

Sioun  Falls,  S.  Dak 

South  Bend. Ind 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

Syracuse,  NY 

Tampa,  Fla.  

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton.  N.J „ 

Tulsa. Okli      

Washington.  D.C 

Wichita.  Kans 

Wilmington,  Del - 

Worcester.  Mass 

York.  Pa - 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Painters 


Plasterers 


Employer  contribution  to  tund 


Employer  contribution  to  tund 


Basic 
scale  >    Insurance  > 


Pension 


Vacation 

pay 


Other: 


Basic 
scale'    Insurance' 


Pension 


Vacation 
pay 


Other 


•J4.915 
•4. 850 

•5. 875 

3.250 

•5.O80 

4.350 

•3.700 

3.700 

3.400  . 

•5.850 

•4.970 

•5.620 

•5. 140 

4.620 

4.300 

•5.790 

•6. 070 

4.000  . 

•4.000  . 

•5.000 

•4.000  . 

•5.700 

•4. 750 

•4.150 

4.500 

•5.640 

14. 825 


.200 

.900 

.870 

.075 

.750 

.480 

.350 

•4. 640 

•5.200 

3.750 

•5.965 


22 'jf 

•22'  t 

2V.* 

15* 
IV 

2V 


IV 

12* 

•2V 

17* 

•34*" 
39* 


IV 
"17* 


IV 

2V 

•3V 

is*" 

2V 

24*' 


2V  . 

O 

IV 

2V 


•IV 

•2V 

2V 

15* 
IV 

12*: 

iv" 

IV 
•2V 

v" 

20* 

2V 

•3V 


IV  . 
;5*' 


2V 
•2V 

IV 
•3V 

iv 


IV 

•IV 

25* 
2V' 


•IV 
IV 


UlV 


21* 

"IV 


"•20* 
40* 


•2* 
•IV 

'2'/c 

""  16t" 


tlV 

'it 
to' 


•J5. 785 

•5.620 

•6. 480 

•5.000 

•5.600 

5.300 

•1925 

5. 125  _ 

•4.450  . 

•6. 635 

•5.000  . 

•6.400 

•4. 850 

5.240 

•5.625  . 

•6. 450 

•7.000 

t4.500 

4.000  . 

•5.700 

•5. 150 

•5.480 

•4.875 

•4.900 

5.375 

5.770 

5.700 

•5.975 

t4.750 

•6. 650 

5.950 

4.750  . 

5.070 

4.500 

•5.100 

•6.050 

•5.000 

•6.150 


•3V 
•20i 
3V 
IV 
2V 
IV 


•2V 


•22'.,* 
25c  , 
20* 

■  '30* 

27* 

t2V 

'•25* 
2V 

•3V 


IV 
20r 
IV 
IV 
IV 
•2V 
2V 

27  Ui 

25*" 
3V 
IV 
2V 


2V 
IV 

2V" 


2V 


2V 

•25* 
21* 


•20* 
•4V 
2V 

"2V" 

15* 

IV 
2V 

20* 

15* 


20*. 

"sv 

83*" 

I 

""•iv" 

i«"t22r 


•V 

IV 

tlV 


•V 

"t3i 


2V 
IV 


•12' J* 

•ii 

"•25^ 


UNION  HOURLY  WAGE  SCAiJeS  AND  EMPLOYER  INSURANCE.  PENSION.  VACATION,  AND  OTHER  FUND  PAYMENTS  FOR  SELECTED  BUILDING  TRADES  IN  100  CITIES.  JULY  18. 1969 


Cily 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mei 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boise.  City,  Idaho 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo.  NY 

Burlington.  Vt 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston.  S.C 

Charleston,  W.  Vi 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Chattanooga.  Tenn 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Columbia,  SC 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dallas,  Tei 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Denver.  Cok) 

Des  Mointes,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Duiuth,  Minn 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Erie,  Pa 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fargo.  N.  Dak 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Hartford.  Conn 

Houston.  Tex 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Jackson.  Miss 

Jacksonville.  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Knoxvilie,  Tenn 

Lansing.  Mich... 

Las  Vegas.  No* 

Little  Rock,  Aril 

Los  Angeles,  Calit 

Louisville,  Ky 

Madison.  Wis 

Manchester,  N.H 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Miami.  Fla . 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mobile.  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn.. 

Newark,  NJ 

New  Haven.  Conn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Basic 
scale' 


Plumbers 


Employer  contribution  to  tund 


Insurance'       Pension 


Vacation 
pay 


Other  > 


Building  laborers 


Employer  contribution  to  fund 


Basic 
scale '    Insurance  - 


Pension 


Vacation 
pay 


Other' 


$5,515 
•5.850 

2V 
•2V 

13ij*  .. 
•25*  .. 

:::::::::: ni' 

$3,430 
•1150 

tS.410 

•2V 

•2V  .. 

"V 

3.150 

5.450 

IV 

2V  .. 

3.000 

•5.400 

2V 

•2V  .. 

•v 

1800 

6.300 

2V 

3V  .. 

V 

•4.650 

•6.430 

2V 

IV  .. 

3V 

4.285 

•5.350 

2V 

•IV  .- 

3.450 

5.250 

2V 

IV  .. 

1670 

4.650 

IV 

IV  .. 

,^X 

•5. 270 

2V 

IV 

5V                'V 

1350 

•4.800 

•17*  ... 

•2.500 

•5.500 

•2V 

2V  -. 

'V 

•1200  ... 

5.100 

3V 

1200  ... 

•6.200 

2V 

2V  -. 

•4.750 

•7.305 

IV 

2V  .. 

-v 

•5.200 

•7.210 

2V 

•4V  - 

•5.620 

•4.750 

•2V  ... 

..  £! 

•7.  775 

•IV 

•2V  .. 

•4.360 

•5. 670 

2V 

2V  .. 

•1440 

•6.600 
•5.510 

2V 
•2V 

4V  .. 

IV 

•4.690 

•2V            •IV 

•1750 

•5.750 

•3V 

\2Vit 

"•4V  

•1960 

•6.550 

•3i;<^ 

28'^ 

••84'S* 

•5.050 

5.250, 
5.000    . 

2V 

4Si 

1950 
2.330 

•6. 270 

2V 

IV  -. 

•4.880 

•5.630 

•2V 

•3V  .- 

4.025 

•5. 070 

•2V  ... 

•3.350  .. 

•7.090 

2V 

2V 

t  

•4.460 

•6.650 

5^r 

y'c  - 

4.200 

•5.050 

20^ 

2V 

4V ;    - 

1100 

•6.000 
•5.650 

•2V 

IV  -- 

'V 

•4.000 

•2.450  .. 

5.250 

IV 

2V  .. 

•2.500  .. 

6.250 

22'i* 

2V  .. 

3.710 

4.700 

15* 

IV 

iv           *5* 

•3.250  .. 

6.260 

2V 

2V  . 

•5. 010 

•7. 270 

3V 

3V 

$1.00 

•4.500 

•5  140 

3V 

2.950  .. 

•6.600 

lV~c 

16% 

•13% ..-  — 

•4.145 

t5.630 

2V 

2V 

•4V          •SH^ 

•4.150 

6.270 

IV  .. 

2V 

4.500 

•5.520 

IV 

IV  . 

•1850 

5  540 

V 

2V 

IV  - 

4V 

2.575  .. 

•5. 675 

»3V 

•4.000 

•6.  270 

3V 

•2V 

3V ;- 

•4.930 

•5.740 

2V 

2V 

•4V                 3* 

•4.250 

6.500 

2V 

IV  . 

3.S20 
2.065 

•5.500 

IV  .- 

•5.550 

IV  .. 

2V 

2.950  .. 

•6.450 

•5% 

•6'-r 

10% 

•5.000 

5.950 

20* 

2V  . 

4.300 

•5.580 

2V 

2V 

2V 

•1460 

2V 
IV 

•IV 
IV 
IV 

•20* 
2V 

•2V 
IV 
(0 
IV 
IV 


12* 

IV 

•3V 

(>) 

IV 

12'^* 

•20* 

•2V 

IV  . 

3V 

IV 

IV  . 

2V 

IV 

iv 

IV 
IV 
IV 


IV 

iv 

IV 

•2V" 
IV 
IV 
IV 

"W 

2V 
•3V 

IV 
IV 

•40*" 
IV 
IV 


IV 

12;*:::;::::::::" 


IV 

•2V 

2V 

iv 

"  iv 

0) 

IV  .  — . 

0 

•35*  ::::: 

IV 

•3V 

•3V 

(-) 

(») 

IV 

IV 

•IV 

ii* 

"i"2V 

IV 

26*::::: 

2V 

'iv 

t 

IV 

V 

•2V 


o 


P) 


•u 


2V 


IV  - 


2* 


IV 
IV 

■•2V 
•4V 

3V' 

2V 

iv : 

IV. 

w 

IV- 

nt 

2«": 

IV  - 
IV- 
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Building  liborers 


Employcf  condibulion  to  tund 


(mployci  conliibution  to  fund 


City 


Banc 

iul«> 


Insutanco  ■        Pmsioa 


VSCJiKMI 


OIlMf  ■ 


iuk  ■    iMuianc*  -' 


PtnsMM 


VkjInw 


Othti > 


H**  YofV.  N.Y 

rtorfolK.Va 

OlkUnd.  C*l>» 

Coialiomj  City.  OKI* t 

Omjh*.  Nebr 

Peor  a.  Ill 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pho«ni«.  Aii2 

P  itsbjigh.  Pa 

Pottiarwj.  Mama... 

Poittand,  Or»f , 

Proodanca.  R.I 

RlKHh.  N.C 

Reading.  Pa 

Richmond.  Va 

Rxhester.  N.Y  » 

R«k  Island.  IIL"* k " 

St  Louis.  Mo 

SI  Paul.  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utall 

San  Anionio.  Tei. .'. 

San  Diego.  Calil    

San  Fiancisco.  CaU 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mti 

Savannah.  Ga        '. 

Schenattady,  N.Y ► 

Sccanion.  Pa t.. 

SfJtre.  *ash -- 

Shieifpoil.  La     -. 

Siou«  Fills.  S.  Dak 

South  Bend.  Ind 

SpoKjiie.  *ash 

SDMrigtield.  Mass 

Svidcusr.  MY 

Tampi.  F:* ; 

Toledo.  Ohio. 

Trenton.  Ni  -. 

Tulsa.  Otila 

*jshngton.  D.C 

Wichita.  Kans     

Wilmmglon.  Del  ..... 

Woicestef.  Wass 

York.  Pa 

Younfstown.  Ohio.. 


SS.KO 
t4.&00 

•4.7W) 

i.Cii 
•4.7:S 
•6.:i0 
•6.38S 
•S.1W 

6  CM 
•i-ZOO 
■4.  SOO 
•6  SW 

4.  lUO 
•6.S6li 
•6.040 
•S.SOb 
•S.«00 

i.  7W 
'b.2iO 
■6.600 

7.3M 

&&1S 

4.9S0 
•5.  SM 
•i3W 

S.900 
-b.b60 
•5l4«J 

b.700 
•S.9M 
•S.400 

4.  SOO 

•7.SB5 

low 

s.sto 

6.100 
•b.»00 
•6.4?S 
•S.9S0 
•5.760 


u}t.6a 

:or 

Ibr 

Vf 

•y>t 

22' < 

•lit 

ISr 
37r 
20i 
lb> 
11^ 
iW 
21k 
Ibt 

t?Sr 
2)r 
\it 

•IV 

lo-; 

tl.09 
24- 
12« 
30r 
ISr 
•22c 

7'* 
2C* 
2lr 
31. 
27.- 
2V 

•2V 
20r 
2ir 
17 '.r 
33t 
27i- 

•35. 
I5r 

•2bi 


C) 

bflr  ' 

20r 

*•»  . 

•21'* 

i2V  4 

•44r 

I5r 

37^ 

20r 


0») 


•2V 
•••24* 


ar 
'•iSr 


'   U2t' 
•2r 


•J5.  450 

2.  100 
•4  675 


\\t 

iOt 

32« 

25r 

t25* 

20r 

21V 

•2bt 

16v 

50'  * 

13'.* 


40r 
3lr 

34*' 

13- . 
30>x 


•6r 

40k 


J1.02 


25«' 

3> 

•30* 


5r 
lOr 
30r 
35r 

•21,' 

30r 
•30r 
40r 


33*' 
•13r 
3'»r 


tt 

»6.- 


50* 
35r' 


2V 
SOT 

2(k 
ISr 


•n. 

'tat". 


ISO 
20O 
650 
OSO 
930 
700 
500 
500 
lOO 
•2.500 
3.6t>0 
2.100 
•4.  Mil 

3  660 
•S.275 

4  250 
•4.055 
•3.030 

4  430 
•4.675 
3.430 
2.400 
•4.4iO 
•4.  100 
4  600 
?  6U> 
•3.250 
4.  COO 
4.150 
3.65U 
-4.  WO 
•2  975 
-4.(40 
•4.850 
•J.7t0 
•3  735 
3.300 
•3.800 
•4.650 
•3.150 
•4.650 


•67f  •37r  

Iflr 

3Ur  40r             *mt                     t 

i2ij»  lOr  ;;;'!"!!!"!!I";i^!"!^ 

10*         10* ;;;"!;;;;;; st 

•20*  20* 

20*  2af 2*^ 

15r  -IS*  

•35*  ^35*  

IV  IV 

lOi      .  

V  lOf 

lOr 

IS*  2*                20*                'SOf 

12*  

•20*  20*                20r                   I* 

•30*  '10*  'ISf  

IV  •20r 

10*  * 

2V  2V  2V  

3Jr  40*  •40e 

2*  IV 

•2V 'iv  !;!!";;""""'!l!;i!I 

17'-* 

I3fl*  tSO*  

lOi-  \it  ]""["" W.""'"  '". 

2V  2V 2* 

IV  IV  

•40.-  •SOr  ... 

•12' *  t  •2»^ 

•2V  lOf  

IV  2<k'  

lOr 

12'  V  Vk ... 

7V  

•2>  IV  . 

•2Ur  •2V  5* 

10*  IV  

•20*  MV  


•  These  iC3les  represtnt  tiM  mmimum  mate  rain  (euluding  holiday  and  vacation  paymtots 
regulailY  made  o»  credited  to  the  worker  each  pay  period)  agreed  upon  through  collective  bar- 
gaining between  eoiployers  and  Inde  unions.  .......       J       „..       ,.  1.4 

'■  Ixludes  'ite  in'.urarice  hospitiizjtwn.  and  other  types  ol  health  and  »elt.>re  benelits:  eicludes 
payments  into  holiday,  vxation.  and  unemployment  funds  when  such  programs  ha»a  been 

■  Includes  all  other  nonlef.ally  reouned  employer  contributions,  eicept  thosa  for  apprenticeship 
Itnd  payments,  as  indicated  M  individual  agreements. 

•  Includes  contribution  h>r  pension    separate  data  not  avaiiablt. 
'  No  union  sC3le  in  erect  en  survey  date. 

<  Includes  contribution  tor  vacation  and  holidays:  sepatate  data  not  available. 
'Contract  provides  lor  this  beneil   arrount  ol  payment  not  reported  separately. 
'  Data  not  available.  .      _  .  .^  .       , 

'Pan  ot  the  negotiated  scale:  not  inchided  m  basic  scale  $l»*n:  includes  eonliibution  tor 
vacation  and  sick  beneht.  separate  data  not  available. 
I  Pan  ol  the  newtiated  scale,  not  included  in  basic  scale  shown. 
"  To  •ort'er  each  pay  period  m  additon  to  the  negotiated  scale. 


■-Scale  includes  2  cents  tool  allowanc*. 

>  Oacieas*  between  April  1.  1969.  and  July  I.  1969. 

••  Includes  RKk  Island  and  Moiine,  IIL.  and  Davenport.  Iowa. 

I  Includes  conlnbution  lor  insurance,  pension,  and  vacation,  separate  data  not  available. 

>  Following  data  applicable  to  Davenport.  Iowa;  basic  scale,  )5.675;  insurance,  15  cents; 
p«nsion.  15  cents,  and  other   7  cents. 

'Reptesanls  an  increase  between  April  I.  1969.  and  July  1.  1969. 
tOata  lor  previous  quarter  have  been  corrected. 

Note'  Inlormation  on  employer  contributions  to  insurance  (welfare),  pension  funds,  vacation 
pay.  and  other  tund  payments,  as  provided  in  labor-management  contracts,  is  presented  as  cents- 
par-hour  or  as  percent  ol  basic  scale;  m  actual  prxtice.  however,  some  emptoyer  payments  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  ol  total  hours  worked  or  (ross  payroll.  These  variations  in  the  method  ol 
compulations  are  not  indicated  in  the  above  tabulation.  Payments  directly  to  worker  each  pay 
period  for.  or  in  lieu  ol.  beneiils  are  footnoted. 

Some  contracts  also  provide  for  employer  contributions  to  tn  apprenticeship  fund.  Intorination 
on  payments  to  this  tund  was  not  collected. 


In  computing  the  changes  In  rates,  the 
Increases  in  each  trade  were  averaged  among 
all  workers  I-  the  trade,  whether  they  re- 
ceived raises  or  not.  Data  for  the  separate 
crafts,  by  city  are  sho-^n  In  the  attached 
tabulation. 


The  basic  scale,  plus  contract-stipulated 
employer  payments  to  insurance  (health  and 
welfare),  pension  and  or  vacation  funds, 
averaged  Be  24  an  hour  for  all  building 
trades  workers.  This  was  an  increase  of  5  6 


percent    since    April    1969    and    9.9    percent 
since  July  1968 

Estimated  changes  in  basic  hourly  scales 
plus  specified  employer  payments  over  the 
quarter  and  the  year  and  their  level  on  July 
1. 1969.  are  shown  below: 


Trade 


CHANGE  IN  AVERAGE  SCALE  PLUS  SPECIFIED  EMPLOYER  PAYMENTS 


Apr  1  to  July  1.  1969 


July  1,  1968  lo  July  1.1969 


Cents 


Percent 


Cents 


Average  scale 

plus  amptoyef 

payments 

July  1,  l9Ci 

avtratt 


Bricklayen 

Carpenters 

(lectrcians 

Painters  

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

BuiMing  Mofen.. 
AH  trades 


It 
i.9 
«.• 

4.7 

tf 

13 

S.« 


33.7 
35.7 
30.  < 
26.9 
37.5 
49.4 
23.7 
32.1 


9.4 

10.7 
9.4 
8.4 

9.2 
II.  I 
8.7 
9.9 


59  I 
61  9 
57.2 
44.7 
54.4 
72.7 
37.7 
54.  S 


J6.91 
6.55 
6.68 
5.88 
6.46 
7.39 
4.75 
6.24 


Union  scales  are  the  minimum  wage  rates 
(excluding  holiday  and  vacation  payments 
made  directly  to  the  worker  each  pay  period ) 
agreed  upon  through  collective  bargaining 
and  reported  to  the  Bureau  by  local  respond- 


enu.  The  scales  do  not  reflect  rates  for  ap- 
prentices or  for  premium  work.  Overtime  be- 
yond established  maximum  dally  and  weekly 
hours  Is  excluded. 
Information  on  employer  contributions  to 


Insurance  (welfare),  pension,  and  vacation 
funds,  as  provided  in  labor-management  con- 
tracts, la  presented  for  the  various  trades. 
These  contributions  are  exprei>ded  In  cents 
per  hour  or  percent  of  basic  scale.  Payments 
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to  other  funds,  such  as  those  for  hoUdaya 
and  supplementary  unemployment  benefits 
are  also  indicated  in  the  attached  tabulation. 

I  Prom  the  New  Orleans    (Ia.)    Tlmea- 
Picayune.   May   6,   19691 

GnOAN  AT  CSAIT  UNION  SCALES:    CONTHACTORS 

FicHT  B8  TO  $10  AN  HooR  Wack  Demands 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 
Washinctom.— The  other  day  one  weary 
wit  shutting  his  government  office  at  mid- 
night, suggested  that  SD6  should  stand  for 
Slow  Down  SwUtly— because  the  buUding 
and  construcUon  Uades  unions  are  restnic- 
turUig  society  at  their  own  pace  and  pay. 
now  within  a  few  pennies  of  $10  an  hour  In 
many  areas.  _,,. 

At  this  rate,  the  cost  of  even  a  lean-to  will 
be  so  prohlblUve  the  naUon  had  better  not 
work  itself  Into  a  depression  which  would 
create  a  demand  for  1980  vintage  shanty- 
towns. 

This  U  renewal  time  for  650  major  con- 
tracts— and  the  union  demands  are  awesome. 
In  Kansas  City,  the  ironworkers  union  has 
been  demanding  a  one-year  wage  lncre4»e  of 
$4  an  hour,  or,  on  a  40-botir  basis.  $160  a 
week  hike  per  man. 

In  Buffalo.  N.T..  where  the  state  and  the 
community  have  been  planning  a  $1.8  bil- 
lion project,  the  city  has  been  stirred  by  de- 
mands for  a  66.9  per  cent  construction  trades 
hike  over  a  three-year  period. 

After  a  a6-day  strike  in  Miami,  the  brlck- 
Uyers  won  a  $2.85-an-hour  Increase  (or  $114 
a  week) .  bringing  the  average  pay  to  $8.37  an 
hour  In  1971.  The  laborers  won  a  $100-a-week 
per  man  Increase — Jumping  from  $3.65  to 
$6.15  an  hour. 

Thirty  and  forty  per  cent  wage  Increases 
above  the  current  $5-  and  $6-an-hour  base 
are  common  as  Molotov  cocktails  these  days. 
And  government  officials  expect  that  con- 
struction strikes  In  the  next  four  or  five 
weeks  will  be  as  ubiquitous  as  coUege  sel- 
Bures.  No  hysterical  ouUook,  this.  There  were 
877  construction  strikes  in  1968. 

Pacts  covering  400,000  skilled  craftsmen 
expire  in  May  and  June.  If  the  past  Is  prel- 
ude. Judge  for  yourself:  In  the  past  weeks, 
some  $2.5  blUlon  worth  of  road,  school,  hous- 
ing, and  commercial  building  have  l)een  para- 
lyzed by  walkouts  of  100,000  craftsmen. 

So.  leaders  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors are  Jetting  over  to  England.  There 
en  May  12.  they'U  sit  with  the  wizards  of 
Uoyd-s  ol  London  to  wrap  up  a  strike  Insur- 
ance policy. 

It  won't  take  effect  this  year.  But  arrange- 
ments will  l)e  made  to  stand  off  the  1970 
assault.  Contractors  will  be  able  to  Insure 
themselves  for  anywhere  from  $1,000  dally  to 
$100,000  a  day  for  a  maximum  of  60  days. 
Premiums  will  run  from  $3,000  to  $360,000. 
According  to  the  Will  Rogerslsh  execuUve 
director  of  the  AGC,  WUUam  Dunn,  the  for- 
mal strike  Insurance  policy  will  be  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  contractors  big  and  small, 
depending  on  the  overhead  and  size  of  the 
business. 

They  point  to  what  their  fellow  contractor 
Red  Blount  said  Jvist  before  President  Nixon 
named  him  Postmaster  General :  ".  .  .  settle- 
ments have  been  reached  In  city  after  city 
of  30  to  40  percent  per  year.  This  sounds 
like  some  of  the  inflation-generating  in- 
creases In  some  of  the  Latin-American 
countries." 

Contractors,  who  never  "poormouth"  It.  are 
horrified  by  the  wage  charts.  And  they  warn 
that  the  public  should  be,  too. 

Carl  M.  Halvorson,  president  of  the  As- 
sociated Cjeneral  Contractors,  has  charged 
the  building  trades  with  being  an  "elite 
corps"  doing  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  labor 
movement  and  the  working  public.  Tbe 
building  unions  Insist  on  wages  that  are  out 
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of  line  with  what  other  workers  get  for  the 
same  skills. 

"Thus  school  teachers,  auto  workers,  police- 
men mvist  all  work  longer  hours  to  be  able 
to  pay  for  the  Increased  cost  of  housing  and 
schools  and  hcjspltals  that  result  from  con- 
sti^ctlon  workers'  higher  labor  costs,"  says 
Halvorson. 

Privately  other  labor  leaders  cuss  out  the 
local  construction  union  officials  who  set 
wage  standards  which  can't  be  met,  ex  paid. 
In  the  rest  of  Industry.  The  rank  and  file 
storms  Into  union  halls  bearing  tales  of 
what  some  brother-in-law  or  neighbor  gets 
as  an  Increase  In  bis  local  bricklaying,  ma- 
sonry, carpentry  or  steamfltting  ($10.45  an 
hour  In  St.  LouU)  fields.  Who  in  the  soft 
goods,  or  mass  production,  or  service  trades 
can  match  a  $100-a-week  raise  or  a  $10-an- 
hour  cost  package? 

So  the  construction  contractors  have  de- 
cided to  fight  back.  Not  only  have  they 
worked  up  the  strike  Insurance  poUcy  for 
next  year,  but  they  have  wired  President 
Nixon  urging  him  to  naobUlze  the  cabinet  for 
a  series  of  meetings  with  the  c»nstructlon 
union  presidents.  They  want  help  now. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  26,  1969] 
BiTiLDiNo  Trades  Wages  Soarhtg,  Shxtltz 
Warns  "^ 

(By  Richard  Critchfield) 
Wage  Increases  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try have  been  averaging  an  annual  rate  of 
15  percent  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1969,  Labor  Secretary  George  P.  ShvUtz  has 
reported  in  an  appeal  for  opening  up  the 
building  trades  unions  to  better  Jobs  for 
Negroes. 

Shultz  told  a  press  conference  yesterday 
"the  very  high"  wage  settlements  won  by 
the  building  trades  unions,  which  Is  double 
the  national  average  for  contracu  negotiated 
for  1.4  million  workers  since  January,  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  a  national  average  rise 
of  7J  percent  as  compared  with  1968's  6.6 
percent  rise  In  wages. 

Shultz  warned  the  construction  unions  that 
their  two-to-three-year  settlements,  which 
projected  high  wages  increases  Into  the  fu- 
ture, could  mean  they  would  "price  them- 
selves out  of  the  labor  market"  once  the  ad- 
nUnlstratlon's  antl -Inflationary  policies  be- 
gin to  take  effect. 

Shulz  also  cited  the  high  settlements  ^ 
additional  evidence  of  the  national  stake  In 
getting  the  building  trades  unions  opened  up 
to  Negroes  and  other  minorities. 
STKP  crrxD 
As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  a  new  Labor 
Department  regulation  took  effect  In  Phila- 
delphia a  week  ago  Friday  to  force  con- 
tractors to  specify  in  their  bids  for  federally 
assisted  construction  contracts  of  more  than 
$500,000  how  many  Negroes  they  would  hire. 
Shultz  said  yesterday  he  preferred  "confer- 
ences to  clubs"  and  hoped  to  work  out  with 
the  unions  and  contractors  In  Philadelphia 
a  way  to  open  up  the  construction  Indtxstry 
to  Negroes. 

Labor  Department  sources  said  earlier  the 
new  regulation  would  be  applied  the  first 
week  of  August  on  a  $2.5  mllUon  contract 
for  a  new  food  and  drug  laboratory  and  that 
four  other  contracts  totalling  more  than  $80 
million  dollars  would  be  effected  during  bid- 
ding In  August. 

Shultz  directly  tied  the  rise  in  wage  settle- 
ments during  the  first  half  of  1969  to  tbe 
Philadelphia  plan,  which  will  later  be  ap- 
plied in  all  major  American  cities.  Including 
Washington. 

JOB  OPENINGS 

-We  think  the  Philadelphia  Plan  repre- 
sents an  Important  way  of  opening  up  Jobs 


in  the  construction  business  for  minority 
workers  and  opens  up  labor  in  an  Industry 
where  there  Is  a  great  shortage  of  skilled 
workers.  We  think  everyone  has  a  great  steke 
In  getting  It  opened  up." 

Shulz  explained  what  he  described  as  the 
basic  thrust  of  the  administration's  antl- 
Inflationary  policy  by  tightening  the  money 
supply.  "The  realistic  way  to  control  infla- 
tion Is  to  lessen  the  pressures  from  demand 
and  the  supply  sid*,  build  up  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  production." 

Shulz  said  that  though  considerable  pres- 
sures were  still  rising,  there  has  been  a 
decline  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  gross 
national  product.  WhUe  It  may  be  some  time 
until  "all  the  key  variables  tart  movlD'^ 
in  the  same  direction  at  once,"  he  said, 
there  is  some  ground  for  hoping  Inflation 
is  beginning  to  be  effected  by  the  admin- 
istration's  fiscal   and   monetary   policies. 

For  this  reason,  Shtilz  said,  if  the  con- 
struction Industry  continues  to  make  15 
percent  settlements  that  extend  for  two  or 
three  years  the  unions  will  find  themselves 
making  "grossly  erroneous  projections"  In 
which  they  would  price  themseU  out  of  the 
labor  market.  He  said  the  high  settlements 
themselves  were  "a  reflection  of  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  building  Is  Just  extraor- 
dlnairy"  and  that  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams are  numbers  in  the  building  trades 
lagging  far  behind. 

He  said  that  a  third  of  the  $80  billion 
construction  per  year  in  the  U.S.  is  federally 
involved  and  that  the  federal  government, 
as  "the  biggest  buyer,"  was  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  force  the  construction  unions  to 
accept  more  Negroes. 

[Prom  Business  Week,  May  10, 1969] 
Bt7iu>n«G    Trades    PtrsR    por    More — Wage 
Hikes  Ai.reaot  Top  Those  in  Other  Im- 
dttstries,  wltb  no  respite  in  view 
Construction  labor  costs  are  being  pushed 
up  in  hard  bargaining  at  a  rate  that  "sig- 
nals the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  wage 
and   price  inflation   and  economic   disloca- 
tion," contractors  In  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  country  warned  this  week.  They  re- 
ported wage-fringe  Increases  of  about  $3  an 
hour  over  three-year  contract  periods.  One 
said:     "The     alternative     is     interminable 
strikes." 

The  building  trades  raises — an  estimated 
65%  over  three  years — are  outstepping  those 
m  other  industries.  Two  sets  of  statistics, 
out  last  week,  reported : 

Wage  gains  in  all  industries  in  the  first 
quarter  were  at  a  median  19. 8<  an  hour,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
Inc. 

Settlements  in  the  first  quarter  averaged 
out  at  6.3%  a  year  over  a  three-year  period, 
according  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  fig- 
ures. Wages  alone  averaged  5.5%  a  year  over 
the  contract  term. 

HEATING  TTP 

However,  with  construction  bargaining 
Just  settling  into  a  hot  summer  grind  and 
strikes  spreading,  builders'  wage-fringe  in- 
creases are  soaring  above  the  all-Industry 
figures. 

Contractors  In  three  Connecticut  areas 
have  Just  settled  with  locals  of  4,000  car- 
penters for  $3.08  or  more  an  hour  over  three 
years,  to  btDost  wages  from  $5.59  an  hour  to 
$8.67  in  the  third  year. 

In  South  Florida,  two  unions  have  Just 
hacked  out  their  fattest  settlements  ever 
after  25-day  strikes:  Bricklayers  will  get 
$2.85  an  hour  more  in  wages,  plus  fringe 
gains,  over  three  years,  to  boost  pay  from 
$5.53  to  $8.37  in  the  last  year  of  a  new  con- 
tract— ^when  their  annual  earning  poten- 
tial will  be  about  $17,400.  Common  laborers 
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won  a  ta.50  an  bour-plus-trlnge<  increaae, 
from  $3.65  to  $8.15.  or  a  potenUal  tia.OOO  a 
year  after  1971.  Carpenters'  pay  will  go  up 
to  match  the  bricklayers'. 

Generally,  contractors  blame  "Irrational' 
settlements  on  employer  weakness  in  bar- 
gaining with  strong  craft  unions.  With  400.- 
000  building  tradesmen  covered  by  negotia- 
tions In  1969.  they  warn  that  settlemenU 
could  get  even  more  out  of  hand  If  the 
government  doesn't  step  In.  Long-term  ef- 
forts to  settle  bargaining  problems  In  con- 
struction are  under  study,  but  there  is  Uttle 
likelihood  that  anything  now  contemplated 
would  help  In  1969  negotiations. 

IProm  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
May  5.  1969 1 

Moac  Pazssua*  To  Cubs  Wage  Costs  in 
Btnu>iNC 

(NoTC— Record  pay  demands,  backed  up 
by  strikes,  are  being  pushed  by  plumbers, 
carpenters,  masons,  other  unionized  workers 
In  the  construction  industry. 

(Builders  say  It's  time  to  call  a  halt.  One 
plan:  Let  arbitrators  fix  the  size  of  wage 
Increases.) 

Could  1969  be  the  year  when  something  Is 
done  to  halt  big  wage  increases  In  the  con- 
struction Industry? 

With  pay  of  plumbers  going  as  high  as 
$1066  an  hour — more  than  tai.OOO  a  year — 
employers  think  the  time  has  come  to  slow 
up  the  spiral. 

One  Idea  Is  proposed;  Unions  should  ban 
strikes  over  wage  demands.  They  and  the 
contractors  should  let  an  arbitrator  decide 
on  the  size  of  the  raises. 

Odds  now  appear  to  be  against  any  solution 
of  that  sort,  but  employers  In  and  out  of 
the  construction  industry  are  urging  that 
this  upward  trend  on  building-trades  wages 
be  halted,  or  at  least  slowed  a  bit. 

Every  spring,  a  wave  of  strikes  hlta  the 
building  Industry.  This  year,  however,  the 
contractors  say  that  demands  and  settlements 
are  breaking  records. 

HAaO-UKX   DBMANDS 

with  1968  talks  just  beglnlng,  this  U  the 
trend  reported  by  employers: 

A  "hard-Une  national  pattern"  of  demands 
Is  evident,  with  unions  seeking  raises  of  20 
to  30  per  cent  a  year  in  wage  and  "fringe  " 
Increases. 

Some  24  major  strikes  were  reported  under 
way  In  13  States.  Involving  110.000  workers, 
with  demands  running  from  30  per  cent  to 
more  than  50  per  cent  a  year.  Including 
smaller  walkouts,  employers  estimated  that 
2  or  3  billion  dollars  In  construction  are  tied 
up. 

In  SO  settlements  reached  so  far,  the  aver- 
age pay  booet  la  13.7  per  cent  annually — 
around  67  centa  an  hour. 

A  new  contract  will  give  Philadelphia 
plumbers  more  than  na.OOO  a  year  by  May, 
1971 — at  >9.76  per  hour.  And  a  San  Francisco 
plumber  Is  due  to  get  110.65  an  hour  by  1972. 
or  more  than  ta  1.000  a  year. 

Government  figures  indicate  that  construc- 
tion wage  rates  average  as  27  an  hour  plus  58 
cents  In  "fringes."  or  a  gross  of  $5.86  per  hour. 

That  picture  was  presented  by  Carl  M. 
Halvorson.  president  of  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  of  America,  on  April  21. 
Wage  settlements,  he  said,  are  substantially 
|tbove  the  1968  level  and  almost  twice  the 
1967    figure. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  some  of  the 
larger  work  stoppages  cited  by  the  associa- 
tion. As  an  example,  gross  pay  wUl  rise  to 
$9.30  per  hour  for  carpenters  In  Brldfeport, 
Conn..  If  the  union  demands  are  granted. 
Numerous  examples  of  completed  settle- 
ments also  were  offered  by  the  association. 
They  Included : 
Increases  of  $3.35  an  hour  over  three  yean 


for  Buffalo  bricklayers,  giving  $0.67  an  hour 
in  1972. 

A  boost  of  $1.46  per  hour  over  three  years 
for  cement  masons  In  Denver,  who  have  been 
earning  $6.  And  $1  SO  an  hour  In  three  years 
for  operating  engineers  In  Colorado,  on  top 
of  their  $5  rate. 

As  for  demands  still  In  negotiation,  the 
contractors  reported  that  operating  engineers 
want  a  boost  of  100  per  cent  in  Peoria.  111. 

Other  requests  listed  Included:  a  raise 
of  $5.65  an  hour  over  three  years  for  car- 
penters in  North  Adams.  Mass.:  $3.50  an 
hour  more  In  one  year  for  Ironworkers  of 
Kansas  City:  $3.65  an  hour  over  two  years 
for  Philadelphia  carpenters. 

In  Michigan,  officials  said.  Flint  laborers 
want  an  Increase  of  $1.70  an  hour  In  a  single 
year:  painters  In  Traverse  City  ask  for  $3  15 
In  two  years:  Lansing  laborers  seek  $4  an 
hour  In  two  years. 

UKUxr  aotroHT 

Because  of  such  demands,  the  contractors 
have  decided  that  drastic  remedies  are  need- 
ed. Immediately.  The  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors. Mr.  Halvorson  said,  suggested  to 
President  Nixon  and  to  the  unions  these 
actions : 

1.  Unions  and  employers  should  sign  a 
"national  stabilization  agreement"  barring 
strikes  or  lockouts  In  construction  and  pro- 
viding for  binding  arbitration  of  all  wage 
disputes. 

2.  All  construction  contracts  Issued  by  the 
Government  should  contain  clauses  for  bind- 
ing arbitration  of  wage  disputes  In  their 
parts  of  the  Industry. 

3.  Skilled  manpower  should  be  used  only 
for  skilled  work.  It  was  estimated  this  alone 
would  bring  a  rise  of  20  per  cent  In  avail- 
able skilled  labor  by  relieving  skilled  workers 
from  unskilled  tasks. 

4.  Government  policies  and  laws  "which 
are  geared  to  unemployment"  periods  and 
recessions  should  be  revoked  or  revamped. 

5.  Labor  Department  "restrictions"  on 
apprentice  training  should  be  relaxed. 

No  replies  had  been  received  from  the 
Government  or  labor,  Mr.  Halvorson  said. 

CHAOS  IN  coNSTmucnoN 
Another  Industry  group  on  April  15  Issued 
Its  recommendations  on  ending  the  "chaos 
In  the  construction  industry."  A  report  ap- 
pealing for  a  curb  on  bulldlng-trades  wages 
came  from  the  Industrial-relations  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. One  of  Its  proposals  urged  Industrial 
firms  to  back  up  contractors'  associations 
that  resist  the  demands  for  big  raises. 

Another  committee,  set  up  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Is  also 
seeking  to  slow  up  the  wage  spiral  in  build- 
ing. 

Whether  any  of  the  employer  moves  will 
succeed  remains  In  doubt.  The  unions  are 


out  to  get  all  the  money  they  can  while 
skilled  craftsmen  are  In  abort  supply  and 
demand  Is  high. 

I  From  U.S.  News  ic  World  Report. 

May  6,  19691 

TacNOS  IN  Labok 

CMPLOTI    LISTS 

Unions  won  Supreme  Court  backing  assur- 
ing them  that  they  will  get  lists  of  employes' 
names  and  home  addresses  for  use  In  mailing 
out  propaganda  prior  to  bargaining  elections. 
The  Court  on  April  23  upheld  a  decision  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  this 
controversial  Issue,  but  ruled  that  NLRB 
must  act  on  the  question  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  The  Court  found  the  Board  had  failed 
to  follow  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
when  It  adopted  a  general  rule  on  the  lists. 

CANADIAN    BTklKX 

The  MachlnUts  Union,  demanding  a  pay 
raise  of  20  percent,  struck  Air  Canada  on 
April  20.  It  was  the  second  MachlnisU'  strike 
against  the  Government-owned  line  in  three 
years.  All  operations  were  halted.  The  me- 
chanics and  maintenance  workers  sought  to 
catch  up  with  pay  on  U.S.  airlines.  Air  Canada 
offered  raises  of  23  per  cent  H>read  over 
three  years. 

T7NION    SXaaCCATION 

The  Department  of  Justice  filed  suit  In 
federal  court  seeking  to  force  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  to  Inte- 
grate two  local  unions  in  Baltimore.  The  De- 
partment said  one  local  union  is  "99  per  cent 
Negro "  the  other  "99  per  cent  white."  and 
that  each  usually  sends  out  work  gangs  of 
only  one  race.  The  suit  charged  that  Negro 
longshoremen  get  less  work  than  whites. 
FACToaT  wacxa 

ProducUon  workers  In  manufacturing 
averaged  $3  an  hour  in  straight-time  pay  In 
March — IS  cents  above  a  year  ago.  For  hard- 
goods  fields,  the  average  now  Is  $3.18;  for  soft- 
goods.  $2.74,  according  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

CHANCE    IN    PKOCEDUaeS 

A  trucking  firm  which  made  changes  In  the 
manner  of  handling  freight  at  a  terminal  said 
the  changes  were  prompted  by  a  desire  to  In- 
crease efficiency,  but  NLRB  said  the  company 
should  have  conferred  with  the  union.  Now 
a  U.S.  cotirt  of  appeals  has  upheld  the  com- 
pany and  refused  to  enforce  NLRB's  order. 
The  court  said  the  changes  Involved  ordinary 
operating  procedures,  not  wages  or  conditions 
of  employment. 

ir  STEIlUEaS  WIN  OCMANOS — HOW  CONSTEUCTION 
PAT  wnX  JUMP 

strikers'  demands  In  work  stoppages  typi- 
cal of  thoee  tying  up  $2  billion  to  $3  billion 
In  construction  projects  around  tha  nation: 


Arsa,  umens  on  sUiiM 


8««ora  strik*  New  pay 

pay  ptr  hour  P«'  houi  « 

indudinf  domands 

frint*  btnsfits  Hourly  raiso  demandad                art  .mat 


Kansas  City.  Me.:  IrMweilitra. 

Bridfaport,  Conn. :  Carpanters 

Miami.  Fla  : 

BricUayan 

Laborers 

Tampa.  Fla.:  Carpanttrt 

Houston.  Tei.: 

lro««M>flMn 

Roolors  ..................>• 

SprinffieM.  iiasv:  dparaiinf  oofiMMn.. 

PittsMd,  Mass.;  Laborers 

Lincoln.  Nebr.: 

Bncklayors 

Ironworkers .-■- 

Monroe.  La.:  Brieklayen. 

Dolrott,  Mich.:  Laborers. 


SS.17  USOin  lyear.. 

J.M  U71  in  3  yaars.. 

SlS2  $3  in  3  years 

3.65  USO  in  3  yoars. 

4. 3S  $2.40  in  3  years. 

i.  2t  tl  SO  in  2  years. 

4.  4«  t2.2S  in  3  yean. 

S.»  S2.2S  in  3  yean. 

4.16  $2.30  in  3  yean. 

4.93  I2.0S  in  3  yMrs. 

4. 55  |i:9Sin3yMn. 

5,00  11.65  in  2  yean. 

4.n  ll.lSinlysar.. 


t8.67 

130 

$52 

$15 

6.75 

6.76 
6.71 
120 
146 

196 

153 
165 
103 

Source  Associated  General  ContrKtors  of  America. 
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IFTom  VS.  tftm  tt  World  Report.  July  M. 

RECOBD    RAI8X8    OF     !»«»:    WHO'S    OlTTIHO 

Tbkk 

Higher  UTinf  coau  and  a  ahortaia  of 
skUled  workers  are  chief  lactora  In  organl»d 
labor's  drive  for  big  wage  booata  tWa  year- 
even  at  the  cost  of  long  strlkea.  

The  strategy  seema  to  be  P«y»n«  o''- ^JP*" 
cal  cash  raise  ao  far  in  18W  U  about  $8.64 

T*J^tegT  of  "get  It  while  70u  am- 
is Kuldlng  union  wage  negotiators  in  196»— 
and  so  fa*  It  ha«  won  record-breaking  setUe- 

The  typical  wage  boost  has  been  21.6  cents 
an  hotir  for  Industry  generaUy,  during  the 
first  half  of  ^969.  This  new  high  is  SJ  cents 
more  than  In  the  first  elx  montha  of  last 
year    Fringe  increases   are  not  Included. 

Thxis  the  typical  raise  Is  running  at  about 
•8  64  per  week.  In  May,  the  average  worker 
off  thefarm  earned  neariy  $114  weekly.  That 
amounts  to  some  $6,900  a  year. 

Construction  workers  are  doing  much  bet- 
ter however.  Here  the  typical  boost  has 
been  69.6  cenU  an  hour  this  year,  pushing 
wev-kly  pay  up  to  nearly  $196.  In  60  weeks, 
t^e  annual  rate  would  be  around  $9300. 

Higher  brackets.  Many  In  the  construc- 
tion field  win  get  more.  Including  "fringes" 
and  cash  pay  a  few  recent  agreemento  will 
bring  a  worker  as  much  as  $21,000  or  $22,000 
•  year.  , 

A  steamfltter  In  New  Tork.  as  an  example, 
Is  to  get  approximately  $22,000  a  year  by 
1970,  assuming  he  works  60  weeks  annually. 
His  groea  wage  under  a  new  agreement  will 
rUj  to  $11.10  an  hour.  Including  "fringes." 
After  a  16-day  strike,  the  steamfitters  won 
Increases  of  $3:25  an  hour  In  pay  and  bene- 
fits over  three  years. 

At  Loe  Angeles,  the  Plumbers  Union,  which 
struck  July  1,  reduced  Its  demands  to  a  re- 
quest for  $3.61  an  hour  over  three  years. 
That  would  boost  the  gross  rate  to  $11.62 
an  hour. 

For  60  weeks  a  year,  this  construction 
plumber  would  be  getting  $20,900  by  1971. 
The  contractors'  latest  offer  would  give  him 
$19,296. 

Steady  rise.  The  "typical"  Increases  cited 
for  the  first-half  settlements  are  from  a 
survey  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
Inc.  They  represent  the  median  raises  In 
cash  wages — half  of  the  agreements  granted 
larger  boosts  and  half  gave  smaller  amounts. 
Since  1964.  the  median  wage  Increase  for 
Industry  generally  has  been  getting  larger 
each  year.  It  was  7.6  cents  an  hour  back  In 
1964. 

The  BNA  survey  checked  1,322  wage  settle- 
ments for  the  first  half  of  1969. 

In  winning  tho-e  agreements,  union  lead- 
ers admit  that  their  bargaining  strategy  has 
been  to  push  for  the  largest  possible  raise, 
even  at  the  cost  of  long  strikes. 

Often  they  insisted  on  putUng  all  of  this 
year's  boost  Into  cash  wages  rather  than 
using  some  for  "fringes." 

Basis  of  union  strategy.  Labor  leaders  gave 
these  reasons  for  their  "now's  the  time" 
tactics: 

Union  members  are  demanding  big  cash 
increases  because  of  the  fast-rising  cost  of 
living — up  more  than  5  per  cent  since  a  year 
ago.  Earlier  pay  raises  have  been  eaten  up — 
and  more — by  household  expenses. 

Bargaining  power  of  unions  now  Is  strong. 
Skilled  craftsmen  are  In  short  supply  in 
many  Industries.  Employers  are  willing  to 
bid  up  the  price  of  labor  to  get  or  to  hold 
workers. 

If  It  comes  to  a  strike,  many  union  mem- 
bers can  get  temporary  Jobs  to  tide  them 
over.  Building  contractors  report  their 
craftsmen  who  strike  Immediately  find  well- 
paid  work  In  nearby  areas.  The  same  often 
Is  true  for  factory  hands. 


Some  praaaure  for  larger  increases  v*ms  to 
be  prompted  by  tmlon  lean  that  wage  con- 
trote  may  be  tmpoMd  by  Uw  before  the  next 
eontraet  ia  negotiated.  The  Idea  to  to  "8«  •'1 
w  can  before  tbe  Oovemment  Mows  tne 
whistle." 

The  low  rate  of  unemploymMit  tends  to 
make  It  easier  to  atrlke.  There  are  fewer  poola 
of  kUe  workera  avalUble  to  break  a  vtrlke. 
Union  membera  often  are  more  wUling  to 
walk  out  because  they  have  been  working 
BteadUy  and  do  not  fear  they  will  be  re- 
placed by  new  employes. 

If  unemployment  should  rise  next  year  as 
part  of  the  batUe  against  Inflation,  unions 
probably  will  find  it  harder  to  strike.  Em- 
ployers U  production  slows  down.  wlU  feel 
they  cannot  afford  large  increases  in  labor 
costs.  This  may  be  the  last  year  to  force 
through  big  pay  raises,  for  some  time. 

Union  officials  said.  too.  that  they  some- 
times have  trouble  with  younger  members 
of  their  organizations  who  insist  on  big  set- 
tlements The  newer  workers  vote  to  reject 
agreements  that  haye  been  negotiated  by 
the  leaders. 
One  union  leader  put  It  this  way: 
"We  no  longer  can  point  to  Oovemment 
guidelines  restricting  the  slee  of  the  settle- 
ments. While  union  officials  complained 
pubUcly  about  those  guideline*  of  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  years.  It  was  handy  at 
times  to  point  to  them  In  trying  to  hold 
down  our  membera"  big  ideas  on  wage 
Increases." 

This  year's  record.  The  chart  on  page  6» 
shows  what  has  been  happening  in  1969 
negotiations  up  to  now,  as  compared  with 
other  half-year  periods. 

In  manufacturing,  the  median  wage  in- 
crease— excluding  "fringes"— this  year  Is  19.4 
cents  an  hour.  Construction  workers'  In- 
crease of  69.6  cents  compares  with  38.8  cents 
last  year. 

For  nonmanufacturlng,  excluding  con- 
BtrucUon.  the  median  Is  24.6  cenU  p«  hotir. 
The  figures  are  for  1969's  booeU,  not 
the  total  for  several  years  under  long-term 
agreements. 

The  BNA  survey  also  listed  the  median 
wage  Increases  for  each  major  Industry.  In 
the  manufacturing  field,  these  raises  ranged 
from  25.6  cents  an  hour  for  cement  makers 
to  14.8  cents  an  hour  In  furniture  making. 
Outside  of  manufacturing  Industries,  con- 
struction was  not  the  only  generous  nego- 
tiator SetUements  in  mariUme  shipping  and 
longshorlng  gave  a  median  boost  of  38  cents 
an  hour.  The  median  rise  was  24.7  cents 
for  public  utlUtles;  24.5  cents  for  service  in- 
dustries. 

TKENDS    IN     LABOa 


Snag  In  grape  talks.  Eleven  growers  of 
table  grapes  In  California  said  their  con- 
tract talks  with  the  APL-CIO's  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  were  dead- 
locked. They  suggested  that  President  Nixon 
name  a  fact-finding  committee  to  recom- 
mend terms  of  a  settlement.  Negotiations 
have  reached  an  Impasse,  growers  reported, 
chiefly  over  the  union's  wage  demands. 

Spot  check  on  wages.  A  sample  of  what's 
happening  to  pay  for  skilled  workmen :  Wage 
Increases  for  such  workers  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  averaged  6.7  per  cent  In  the  year 
ended  last  November,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department.  The  rise  was  almost 
double  the  advance  of  3  per  cent  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  New  rates  Include  $4.01  an  hour 
for  toolmakers,  $3.85  for  machinists  and 
pipefitters,  $3.65  for  auto  mechanics. 

Closing  of  cafeteria.  NLRB  members  de- 
cided that  a  cafeteria  chain  had  closed  one 
of  Its  units  permanently  to  avoid  bargaining 
with  a  union.  However,  the  Board  ruled 
there  was  no  violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  because  there  was  no  proof  the  closing 
was  designed  to  "chill  unionism"  at  other 
cafeterias  of  the  company. 

A  union's  duty.  When  a  union  asks  for 


bargaining  recognition  btrt  does  not  reveal 
to  the  employer  the  size  of  Ita  claimed 
majortty  or  offer  to  show  authortasatlon  cards, 
the  employer  may  be  Justified  In  asking  for 
an  employe  TOte.  So  saying,  a  VS.  court  <a 
appeals  sent  a  case  back  to  MLBB  for  fur- 
ther proof.  

Co-ordinated  bargaining.  The  Steelworkers 
Unlcm  and  allied  unlona  were  found  In  tIo- 
lation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  because  the 
coalition  sought  to  force  Pbelpa  Dodge  Oor- 
poraUon  to  bargain  on  a  companywlde  basis 
In  an  eight-month  strike  that  ended  In  early 
1968.  This  ruling  by  a  trial  examiner  of  the 
Nattonal  Labor  Relations  Board  was  similar 
to  an  earlier  finding  uphrtd  by  the  Board 
in  connection  with  a  walkout  at  Kennecott 
Copper  Corporation,  but  the  new  ruling 
found  additional  evidence  of  violations. 

[From  VS.  News  &  World  Report.  Aug.  11, 

19691 

iNDtTSTRT^  Plan  To  Halt  Soaizkc  Costs  op 

BtnLDixa 

Chaoe  In  the  construction  field  reflects  a 
failure  <rf  coUective  bargaining,  says  an  in- 
dustry task  force.  It  urges  builders  and  their 
clients  to  Join  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  up- 
ward spiral  of  wages  and  prices  through 
closer  co-operation  at  the  bargaining  table. 

An  alliance  between  building  cwitractors 
and  their  cUents  U  being  proposed  as  a  means 
of  offsetting  the  power  of  conatructlon 
unions  to  bid  up  wage  rates  year  after  year. 

The  proposal  comes  from  a  task  force  set 
up  last  November  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Construction  Problems.  The  con- 
ference and  the  task  force  were  sponstwed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  essence,  the  group  calls  for  closer  co- 
operaUon  between  buUding  contractors  and 
those  who  contract  for  their  services.  Includ- 
ing federal.  State  and  dty  governments,  hos- 
pitals, schools  and  government-sponsored 
projects  such  as  urbun  renewal.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  this  combination  could  offset  the 
current  bargaining  power  of  the  labor  unions. 
Aim  of  the  plan  Is  to  brake  the  wage-price 

spiral  in  the  construction  industry.        

TO  reach  this  goal,  the  task  force  urges: 

1.  A  national  organlaation  of  the  major 
sponsors  of  construction  projects — govern- 
ments, large-scale  developers. 

2.  Another  national  organisation  of  con- 
tractors to  co-operate  with  the  group  that 
lets  the  contracts. 

A  call  for  buyer  support.  The  report  de- 
clares: "Throughout  the  deliberations  of  the 
task  force  and  throughout  every  other  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  Improving  collective 
bargaining  in  the  industry,  one  basic  fact 
of  life  stands  out:  The  contractors  cannot 
improve  their  coUecUve  bargaining  without 
the  ftUl  support  of  the  purchasers  of  con- 
struction  services." 

Under  present  practices  In  the  Industry, 
the  task  force  found  that  contractors  and 
their  cUents  often  work  at  cross  ptirposes, 
to  the  advantage  of  unions.  For  example,  "the 
purchaser-client,  for  reasons  of  expediency, 
has  sometimes  required  contractors  to  sub- 
mit to  unreasonable  labor-relations  and 
project  pracUces,  as  well  as  unreasonable 
demands." 

Contractors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  criti- 
cized for  permitting  unions  to  handle  most 
labor-relations  functions  that  in  other  In- 
dustries are  carried  out  by  personnel  de- 
partments. 

Such  practices,  says  the  task  force,  are 
to  blame  for  most  of  the  Industry's  troubles, 
including: 

ShorUges  of  skilled  craftsmen,  "artlflclally 
created  and  maintained"  by  unlon-lmpoeed 
limitations  on  trainees. 

"Extravagant"  wage  Increases  without  any 
Increases  in  productivity. 

"Restrictive  work  practices  which  farther 
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limit   productivity"   and   block   tb*   uae  ot 

new  and  better  method*. 

Suggested  changes.  The  task  force  asks 
clients  to  give  the  contractors  a  tree  hand  to 
negotiate  and  administer  theU  own  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions,  as  the  first 
step. 

They  are  urged,  also,  to  try  to  time  and 
schedule  their  building  projects  so  as  not  to 
overtax  the  supply  of  construction  labor,  and 
to  refrain  from  proposing  or  condoning  "tin- 
reasonable"  use  of  overtime. 

The  task-force  report  suggesU.  in  addition, 
that: 

A  nationwide  inventory  of  construction 
manpower  be  taken,  with  the  help  of  the 
Government  and  the  unions.  If  they  will 
agree. 

Because  of  the  ceruinty  that  there  wlU 
be  a  vast  Increase  In  the  need  for  building 
workers,  contractors  must  start  recruiting 
and  training  new  employes  on  their  own. 

Future  labor  contracts  should  provide  for 
a  fixed  ratio  of  apprentices  to  Journeymen 
on  each  Job.  and  contractors  should  agree 
not  to  lay  off  apprentices  becavise  of  lack  of 
work  without  first  notifying  an  office  set  up 
to  administer  the  training  program. 

Contractors"  associations  should  see  to  It 
that  construction-labor  contracts  have  com- 
mon expiration  dates,  and  thus  "prevent  the 
whlpsawlng  effect  of  negotiations  which  fol- 
low each  other." 

Contractors  operating  outside  their  home 
areas  should  support  local  labor  agreements 
and  practices. 

Sharper,  more  experienced  negotiators 
should  be  found  for  the  contractors'  side  of 
the  uble. 

There  should  be  some  Intensive  lobbying 
for  leglslaUon  to  speed  the  Labor  Board's 
handling  of  violations  of  the  labor  laws. 

Legislation  also  should  be  sought  to  "over- 
come certain  Interpretations  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act"  which  encourage  re- 
strictive work  practices,  product  and  second- 
ary boycotts  and  restrict  the  use  of  more- 
efBclent  materials  and  methods." 

Commisnon  proposed.  The  task  force  also 
proposes  that  builders  and  their  clients  put 
together  a  commission  composed  of  persons 
widely  known  for  their  "wisdom,  ctature  and 
Impartiality  "  to  do  three  things: 

1.  Lay  down  clear  "craft-Jurlsdlctlon  lines 
applicable  to  specific  kinds  of  construction." 

2.  Set  up  machinery  for  a  new  board  to 
handle  Jurisdictional  disputes  and  make 
awards  on  the  basis  of  the  craft-Jurlsdlctlon 
guidelines  laid  down  by  the  commission.  It 
would  also  make  changes  In  the  guidelines 
where  needed. 

3.  Specify  proper  sanctions  for  failure  to 
abide  by  the  board's  decisions. 

Tbe  task  force  urges  contractors  to  stand 
firm  against  any  written  agreements  or  un- 
written on-site  practices,  traditions  or  cus- 
toms which  limit  productivity  or  which  boost 
building  costs  out  of  proportion  to  tbe  value 
added  to  the  project. 

A  spokesman  for  the  task  force  noted  that 
the  coiistructlon  industry  has  "moved  so 
fast  in  new  techniques  and  new  equipment" 
that  "Jobs  once  logically  part  of  one  craft 
are  now  logically  part  of  another,  and  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  to  place  them  in  the 
right  craft." 

The  group's  report  pressed  for  more  "win- 
terizing" of  construction  work  and  called 
on  the  Oovemment  to  change  arbitrary  and 
outmoded  regulations  which  unreasonably 
prevent  work  In  cold  weather. 

The  Idea  of  expanding  the  scope  of  con- 
struction-Industry bargaining  group*  geo- 
graphically— negotiating  contracts  by  whole 
regions  rather  than  locally — was  not  taken 
up  In  the  report.  The  task  force  said  that 
this  matter  needs  additional  study. 

Bio*  denied.  The  report  Insists  that  there 
Is  nothing  antiunion  about  the  propoeals, 
although  few  at  them  can  be  adopted  with- 
out union  agreement.  Said  tbe  task  force: 


"At  the  foundation  of  sound  collective 
bargaining  between  parties  lies  the  require- 
ment that  they  be  relatively  equal  In 
strength,  that  they  possess  the  skills  of  ne- 
gotiation and  that  the  resulting  agreements 
be  Implemented  In  good  faith. 

"The  present  situation  In  the  Industry 
reflecu  a  failure  of  collective  bargaining 
mainly  because  of  the  Imbalance  of  power." 

TBZNDS    IN    LABOa 

An  umpire  for  the  pros?  The  Increasing 
economic  importance  of  professional  sports 
calls  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  over  disputes  be- 
tween team  owners  and  their  employees,  the 
AFL-CIO  says  In  a  brief  to  the  Board.  The 
labor  federation  threw  Its  support  behind 
a  petition  for  an  election,  among  American 
League  umpires. 

Wage  gains  still  rising  In  the  first  30 
weeks  of  1069  the  median  negotiated  wage 
gain  for  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  was  21  8 
cents  an  hour,  up  4  3  cents  or  almost  20 
per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  1968.  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs.  Inc. 

UAW  talks  In  Britain.  American  and  Brit- 
ish auto-unlon  leaders  are  trying  to  find 
ways  to  counter  the  international  strength 
of  the  big  car  makers  by  Internationalizing 
unionism  In  the  auto  Industry.  They  aim  at 
co-ordinating  wage  negotiations  and  con- 
tract-renewal dates  and  standardizing  union 
procedures  In  the  U.S.  and  British  auto  In- 
dustries. An>er  lean -owned  companies  now 
produce  48  per  cent  of  all  cars  sold  In  Bri- 
tain A  Brltlsh-US.  auto-unlon  meeting  Is 
set  for  1970  in  the  U.S. 

Steelworkers'  pay  goes  up.  Substantial 
wage  Increases  and  a  pensloai  boost  took 
effect  for  members  of  the  Steelworkers  Union 
August  1,  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
of  the  newest  three- year  contract.  One 
brand-new  feature  also  became  effective — a 
pension  for  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  steel- 
worker  who  has  IS  years  or  more  of  service 
at  the  time  of  death. 

Coal  chaos  predicted.  The  National  Coal 
Association  has  warned  Congress  that  many 
coal  mines  may  be  forced  to  close  and  that 
there  may  be  a  shortage  of  electricity  as  a 
result.  If  health  and  safety  bllU  for  the 
mines,  being  considered  by  the  House  and 
Senate,  become  law.  The  assoclatlco  claims 
that  technology  is  not  available  to  meet  pro- 
posed dust  standards:  Insists  that  respirators 
would  protect  the  health  of  miners  effec- 
tively. 

Th«  Bio  Boonooccix  at  LoaosrowN 
(When  General  Motors  embarked  on  a 
whirlwind  expansion  program  to  produce  a 
new  car.  the  Ohio  oonstrucUon  Industry  was 
sucked  Into  a  dizzy  bout  of  inflation  ) 
(By  Don  Slder) 
The  explosive  Infiatlonary  pressures  gen- 
erated by  labor  conditions  In  the  $90-bllllon 
construction  industry  pose  a  dramatic  threat 
to  the  national  economy.  In  the  past  year, 
construction  cosU  have  increased  by  9  per- 
cent Most  of  the  wage  settlements  won  by 
the  bulldlng-trades  unions  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1969  call  for  annual  wage  Increases 
of  between  16  and  22  percent.  These  con- 
tracts, totally  unrelated  to  productivity,  re- 
fiect  the  unchallenged  power  of  the  bulld- 
lng-trades unions  at  the  bargaining  Uble. 
(See  "The  Unchecked  Power  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades."  Fortune.  December.  1968.)  And 
that  alarming  spiral  will  continue.  A  Ford 
Motor  Co.  executive  has  warned  his  col- 
leagues that  they  can  expect  plant-construc- 
tion coets  to  Increase  by  63  percent  over  the 
next  five  years. 

The  sharp  Impact  of  wage-price  develop- 
ments in  construction  Is  spreading  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  economy.  As  costs  rise 
elsewhere.  Industrial  unions  are  using  settle- 
menu  in  the  construcUon  Industry  as  their 


inlUal  demands  at  the  bargaining  table. 
Gradually,  housing.  If  not  subsidized.  Is  be- 
ing priced  out  of  the  reach  of  a  Ir.rge  sec- 
tion of  the  population.  Essential  public  serv- 
ices, such  as  hospitals  and  transportation, 
are  being  delayed  or  abandoned  because  of 
the  unconscionable  rise  In  labor  costs.  This 
unchecked  Inflation  presents  the  business 
community  with  what  Is  probably  Its  most 
serious  and  urgent  problem.  Some  Indus- 
trialists are  groping  for  a  way  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  But  most  of  them,  while  admitting  the 
existence  of  the  crisis,  contribute  directly  to 
it  by  rationalizing  the  toll  of  construction 
coets  as  "one  shot"  expenditures  essential 
to  ti.e  conduct  of  their  normal  businesses. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  decision  by  General 
Motors  to  build  a  (Te-mllUon  plant  In 
Lordstown.  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1968  the 
company  announced  plans  to  build  a  new 
car.  the  XP  887.  that  would  compete  In  price 
and  performance  with  the  moet  popular  Im- 
poru.  Since  O.M.  was  faced  with  steadily  In- 
creasing labor  and  material  costs,  the  design 
and  location  of  the  new  plant  were  of  para- 
mount Importance.  Moreover.  In  order  to 
keep  the  costs  of  the  compact  to  a  minimum. 
G.M.  wanted  a  new  plant  so  that  It  could 
Introduce  the  most  sophisticated  automated 
assembly  techniques  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
terference. 

After  a  comprehensive  study.  O.M.  decided 
to  locate  a  2.300.000-square-foot  stamping 
plant  at  Lordstown.  Ohio,  next  to  an  assem- 
bly plant  that  was  turning  out  Chevrolets. 
The  new  stamping  plant  will  produce  the 
small-car  bodies,  and  the  existing  assembly 
lines  win  be  converted  for  the  production  of 
the  XP  887,  which  Is  expected  to  be  on  the 
market  by  mld-1970.  At  the  same  time,  G.M. 
Is  building  a  700.000-square-foot  assembly 
plant  for  the  Chevrolet  truck  division.  « 

Of  G.M.'s  no  building  projects,  comple- 
tion of  the  Lordstown  plant  is  being  given 
top  priority.  Days  after  Chairman  James 
Roche  announced  that  the  XP  i81  was  on 
the  planning  boards,  engineers  were  survey- 
ing the  wooded  1.100-acre  site  in  tbe  rolling 
farmland  of  the  Mahoning  Valley.  With  fran- 
tic haste,  contractors  began  to  assemble  a 
labor  force.  Says  Frank  Riley.  G.M.'s  vice 
president  of  manufacturing,  "When  we  get 
the  first  press  In  there  and  get  the  die  in, 
we'll  make  our  first  stamping.  And  no  mat- 
ter when  It  Is,  some  people  here  will  think 
Ifs  too  late." 

The  crash  program  at  Lordstown  has  led 
General  Motors  to  accept  with  equanimity 
skyrocketing  overtime  and  boondoggling 
work  practices  that  It  would  consider  Intol- 
erable in  any  Flsher-body  plant.  Yet,  with 
Its  gaping  press  pits  empty  and  moet  of  the 
floor  space  still  open  to  the  sky,  the  plant 
at  mid-August  was  six  weeks  behind  sched- 
ule. In  the  first  nine  months  of  construction, 
workers  earned  over  (2  million  In  overtime. 
Eighteen  regular  days  of  production  were  loet 
because  of  seven  wildcat  strikes.  A  con- 
tractor has  sued  the  unions  Involved  for  over 
$190,000  In  damages.  And  the  construction 
Industry  In  northern  Ohio  Is  suffering  a  se- 
vere manpower  shortage  and  splrallng  costs 
as  a  result  of  G.M  s  urgency. 

LAWSUITS     AND    LOCROLLINC 

When  construction  workers  heard  about 
the  big  new  rush  Job  In  northern  Ohio,  they 
fiocked  from  as  far  away  as  California  and 
Louisiana  to  try  to  get  in  on  what  they  knew 
would  be  easy  pickings.  In  November  heavy- 
equipment  operators  were  working  up  to 
seventy  hours  per  week — known  In  the  trade 
as  "seven  tens."  At  one  time  or  another  since 
then,  most  of  the  crafu  have  worked  a  sev- 
enty-hour week.  The  overtime  pay  varied  as 
the  project  progressed — most  trades  were 
working  sixty  hours  In  March;  in  June  they 
worked  an  average  of  fifty-three  hours.  Con- 
sider the  weekly  wages  at  the  seventy-hour 
pace:  $563.50  for  a  laborer.  $661  for  a  car- 
penter, and  $606.50  for  an  operating  engi- 
neer. 
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G  M.  officials  refuse  to  say  how  much  total 
overUmewas    built   Into   the   critical-path 
program,  but  agreements  signed  with  Indi- 
vidual subcontractors  indicate  that  forty- 
elKht-hour  and  fifty-hour  weeks  will  be  usual 
Uu-ough  February,  when  the  bulk  of  con- 
struction is  to  be   completed.  The  critical 
path  for  the  stamping  plant— with  Installa- 
Uon  of  the  first  pilot  line  of  presses  sched- 
uled for  December  1  and  production  by  May 
l_was  created  by  a  computer,  based  on  ex- 
nerlence  at  G.M.  Kalamazoo  sumping  plant, 
which  was  built  in  1964-65  and  Is  the  same 
size  as  the  one  at  Lordstown.  The  schedule, 
cAlled  unrealistic  by  critics  of  G.M.s  over- 
time policy.  Is  defended  by  corporation  offi- 
cials as  tight  but  necessary,  and  practical. 
G  M   evidently  built  In  all  the  overtime  not 
so  much  to  get  the  Job  done  but  to  ensure 
that  contractors  could  recruit  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  workers.  Bullt-ln  overtime  on  such 
construction  projects  Is  known  to  be  counter- 
productive.  According  to  a  study   made  by 
the  management-methods  committee  of  the 
Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, a  man  will  do  less  work  In  ten  hours  than 
he  would  In  his  normal  eight. 

The  main  contractor,  Huber.  Hunt  & 
Nichols  in  Indianapolis,  has  worked  on  many 
G  M.  projects.  In  this  instance  It  has  been 
hurt  by  an  unusual  number  of  costly  strikes. 
During  one  six- week  period,  March  13  to 
April  25.  there  were  just  thirteen  working 
days  without  at  least  part  of  the  work  force 
being  absent.  As  usual,  most  of  the  disputes 
have  been  over  jurlsdlcUon.  On  February  24, 
the  teamsters  walked  off  In  an  argument 
with  the  operating  engineers  over  the  man- 
ning of  equipment  and  566  men  struck  for 
one  day.  On  March  13,  the  Ironworkers  left 
because  of  .in  argument  over  who  would 
hoist  roof  decking.  They  were  followed  by 
all  crafts  but  the  sheet-metal  workers,  with 
the  result  that  593  men  struck  for  three  days. 
On  March  25.  the  operating  engineers  and 
surveyors  walked  off  after  the  operating  engi- 
neers lost  their  bid  to  represent  the  survey- 
ors That  resulted  in  the  absence  of  690  men 
for  most  of  a  week.  Then  the  laborers  struck 
In  a  dispute  with  the  security  guards.  In  April 
the  carpenters  argued  with  the  laborers  over 
who  was  to  move  forms  and  617  men  struck 
for  three  days.  Finally,  seventy  laborers  dis- 
appeared for  no  apparent  reason  at  all,  re- 
turning two  days  later. 

At  this  point,  Huber,  Hunt  &  Nichols  laid 
down  the  law  to  the  unions.  The  contractor 
banned  Saturday  work  during  any  week  In 
which  an  unauthorized  strike  occurred.  "We 
thought  It  was  the  only  way  we  could  handle 
the  situation, '  says  Paul  Muehlenbeln,  vice 
president  of  Huber,  Hunt  &  Nichols.  EarUer. 
the  company  had  sued  Local  66  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Operating  Engineers 
for  more  than  $62,000  for  losses  sustained  as 
a  result  of  their  walkout.  Just  after  issuing 
the  overtime  ban,  the  contractor  sued  Local 
1438  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners  for  nearly  $72,000  and  Local 
935  of  the  Laborers'  International  Union  for 
close  to  $63,000  because  of  losses  Involved  In 
Jurisdiction  disputes.  Despite  the  threat  of 
further  lawsuits,  there  was  another  walkout 
on  July  16,  when  the  teamsters  picketed  the 
site  and  put  more  than  500  men  out  of  work 
for  two  days. 

BOONOOCCLING  AS  A  WAY  OF  LtTE 

Such  dUruptlons  are  not  usual  on  big  Jobs 
owned  and  built  by  out-of-town  firms  and 
attracting  a  measure  of  out-of-town  labor 
(see  "The  Big  Shakedown  In  Baton  Rouge," 
PoaTTJNE.  August).  "I  think  the  Idea  Is  to 
establish  a  precedent  as  far  as  Jurisdiction 
Is  concerned  for  the  long  haul,"  says  Mueh- 
lenbeln. Moreover,  the  work  practices  toler- 
ated during  a  crash  building  program  tend 
to  become  institutionalized.  Typical  Is  the 
case  of  subcontractor  Don  Woodward,  a 
sheet-meal  subcontractor  from  Warren, 
Ohio,  whose  firm  U  Installing  vents  on  the 
roof.  Woodward  has   used   a  cherry-picker 


crane  to  raise  his  material  from  ground  to 
roof  and,  by  accepted  practice,  hired  team- 
sters to  drive  them  to  the  site  and  operating 
engineers  to  run  them  on  the  site.  As  a  make- 
work  practice,  the  operating  engineers  at 
Lordstown  insisted  that  he  also  hire  oilers 
to  stand  by  the  machines.  At  that  point,  says 
Woodward,  he  gave  up  the  cherry  pickers  and 
went  to  traditional  pulleys:  "I  backed  off. 
Until  we  find  where  we  stand,  we'll  do  It  the 
hard  way." 

Depending  on  the  source,  boondoggling  at 
Lordstown  has  been  anything  from  a  minor 
annoyance  to  a  way  of  life.  "There  were  some 
minor  situations   In  which   the   contractors 
agreed    to   featherbeddlng   to   keep   the   Job 
going."  admits  G.M.'s  Prank  Riley.  "But  we 
feel  we're  getting  pretty  good  productivity 
now.'   In   the   early   months,   men   had   the 
habit  of   leaving  the  Job  long  before  their 
shlfu  ended.    Some  of  that  went  on,"  grants 
Muehlenbeln.  "but  we're  trying  to  control 
that  the  best  we  can.  When  they  leave  the 
gate  early,  they're  docked."  Union  representa- 
tives on  the  Kssurance  that  they  will  not  be 
quoted   by   name,  admit   that   there  Is  less 
hustle  on  this  Job  than  elsewhere.  "I'm  not 
going  to  admit  that.  Hell.  I  got  to  live  here, 
answers  one   grizzled   union   boss.  Then   he 
adds   softly,    "It's   the   same   as   during   the 
war.  Remember  all  those  cost-plus  Jobs?  It 
took  a  while  for  them  to  get  used  to  work- 
ing  again."   Says   Joe   Vaughn,   the   project 
foreman,  "Weve  still  got  problems,  but  it's 
better   than   it  was."  Despite   the   overtime 
guarantees,  the  project  Is  behind  schedule, 
and  the  contractors  are  now  racing  to  get  the 
huge  building  closed  In  and  heated  before 
cold  weather  hits  In  the  fall. 


THE    COST    OF    A    GRAND    RUSH 


These  aggravations  should  be  solely  the 
builders  and  his  clients  but  they  are  not. 
They  have  become  the  concern  of  every  con- 
tractor and  professional  In  the  building  busi- 
ness in  the  Mahoning  Valley.  Some  282  con- 
tractors m  adjacent  Mahoning  and  Trumbull 
counties  complain  that  G.M.  upset  a  deU- 
cately  balanced  labor  market,  drove  up  prices 
with  lavish  overtime,  promoted  bad  work 
habits  with  an  easygoing  atUtude  toward 
labor,  and  created  a  climate  of  unreasonable 
demands  by  labor.  "Maybe  this  Is  good  busi- 
ness for  them,"  says  contractor  Woodward, 
•  but  it  isn't  for  me."  Adds  another  builder: 
"The  unions  have  the  contractors  by  the 
fig  newtons,  so  they  gouge."  Says  a  fore- 
man on  another  Job:  "They  shove  a  lot  of 
things  down  your  throat  under  these  condi- 
tions that  you  should  not  have  to  take." 

Some   of   the   local   contractors   complain 
that  G.M.'s  overtime  has  ballooned  the  cost 
of  all  construction  in  northern  Ohio.  Costs 
have  increased  by  1  percent  per  month  in  the 
state  for  the  past  three  years,  accordlngto 
Arthur  F.  Sldells,  a  Warren  architect.    The 
rise  m  Mahoning  and  Trumbull  counties  In 
the  same  period  has  been  55  percent.  Sldells 
designed  the  new  Trumbull  branch  of  Kent 
State    University,    a   project    not    dissimilar 
from   eighteen   other   new   State   University 
branches  In  Ohio's  current  building  program, 
Where  the  average  bid  Is  $25.76  per  square 
foot  But  for  the  Trumbull  branch  It  exceeds 
$30  Bids  for  a  lodge  and  cabins  at  Ohio's  new 
Salt  Fork  State  Park  at  Cambridge,  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  Lordstown,  came  in  at 
$1  600  000  more  than  the  $6,981,363  estimate 
prepared  by  Michael  F.  Kenny,  a  Michigan 
building  estimator.  Kenny  says  the  high  cost 
results  at  least  in  part  from  the  splUover  ef- 
fect of  overtime  paid  at  Lordstown.  J.  War- 
ren Finch,  construction  manager  for  Edward 
J  De  Bartolo  Co..  headquartered  in  Youngs- 
tovra,  believes  Lordstown  has  raised  building 
costs  m  the  area  8  to  10  percent.  One  Warren 
contractor  now  feeds  Into  hU  bids  fourteen 
hours  per  man  per  week  in  overUme:  "You 
have  to  figure  you're  not  going  to  get  men  at 
less  than  fifty-four  hours." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  G.M.  Lordstown 
project  has  become  a  mecca  for  construc- 


tion workers  In  the  region.  Don  Matthews,  re- 
gional coordinator  of  the  700-member  Re- 
gional Congress  of  Construction  Employ- 
ers, based  In  Pittsburgh,  says.  "The  big 
problem  is  that  we  have  almost  all  the 
other  workmen  In  the  area  threatening  to 
go  to  Lordstown."  John  Logue,  a  labor  spe- 
cialist m  the  Builders  Association  of  Ma- 
honing Valley  argees:  "If  10  percent  of  the 
guys  I  the  percentage  G.M.  claims  It  is  draw- 
ing from  the  local  labor  force]  are  getting 
overtime,  others  will  quit  their  Jobs  and  go 
over  there  to  get  It. '"  Architect  Art  Sldells 
tells  of  a  firm  building  a  hospital  at  War- 
ren. They  started  with  twelve  plumbers  and 
lost  all  but  four  to  Lordstown;  then  the 
four  went  to  their  foreman  and  demanded 
overtime  to  stay  on  the  Job — and  they  got  It. 
Sldells  says,  "Labors  attitude  Is,  Don"t  look 
cross-eyed  at  me,  brother,  or  111  go  to  Lords- 
town  !'  " 

Almost  every  contractor  can  top  the  sad 
story  of  his  competitors.  One  of  the  hard- 
est hit  has  been  J.  S.  Fraysler.  a  general 
contractor  In  Warren.  Fraysler  Is  building  a 
ten-story.  152-apartment  addition  to  the 
federally  funded  low-rent  Rlvervlew  Apart- 
ments for  the  aged  at  Warren.  "I  refuse  to 
go  to  overtime."  he  says.  "We  can't  afford 
to.  Furthermore,  overtime  only  produces 
featherbeddlng."  Fraysiers  project  Is  six 
months  behind  schedule,  because  of  seven 
strikes  and  labor  shortages.  For  example 
he  needed  fifteen  to  twenty  plasterers,  but 
never  could  attract  more  than  seven  and  has 
had  as  few  as  two  on  the  Job.  Plastering, 
which  started  In  Mav.  should  have  ended  by 
the  first  of  July,  but  still  continues.  "It"s 
klUed  me."  Fraysler  laments.  "A  Job  that 
looked  good  when  I  started  went  sour." 

While  there  U  Uttle  argument  that  mas- 
sive overtime  on  one  well-publicized  project 
creates  a  demand  for  overtime  and  other  con- 
cessions on  most  other  Jobs.  G.M.  strongly  re- 
buts the  builders"  charge  that  It  has  stripped 
their  labor  market.  In  a  letter  to  the  con- 
tractors, G.M.  cited  a  manpower  survey 
conducted  In  June.  It  said  that  'there  are 
over  11,000  skilled  tradesmen  regUtered  In 
the  Youngstown  and  Warren  local  unions. 
Of  the  1,500  workers  now  employed  on  the 
job  site,  989,  or  8.6  percent,  have  been  drawn 
from  this  local  area.  This  percentage  does 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  drain  on  the 
available  skUled  trade  categories." 

THE    INADEQUATE    LABOR    POOL 

But  local  experts  disagree.  An  informal 
survey  of  Ucense  plates  at  the  8lte"s  park- 
ing lot  found  only  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
workers  were  from  outside  the  Ohio  area. 
"A  business  agent  Isn't  going  to  sign  on  a 
man  who  just  came  into  town  for  an  over- 
time Job  before  the  men  who  elected  him." 
says  one  contractor.  James  Matteo,  secre- 
tary of  the  Trumbull  County  Building  Trades 
Council  and  business  agent  for  the  brick- 
layers, is  in  the  same  position  as  most  busi- 
ness agents.  "G.M.  wants  twenty-five  to 
thirty  bricklayers  on  the  Lordstown  project." 
says  "Matteo.  '"I  dont  have  twenty-five  to 
thirty.  Maybe  I  can  give  them  fifteen,  but 
I"ll  have  to  take  them  from  other  jobs." 

If  G.M.  Is  to  complete  the  Lordstown  plant 
on  schedule,  the  labor  shortage  will  become 
even  more  Intense.  Using  G.M."s  own  figures, 
there  are  600  Ironworkers  registered  locally, 
and  during  the  peak  of  June  29  to  July  15. 
Lordstown  required  534.  There  are  311  local 
electrical  workers,  and  during  the  peak  of 
November  3  to  December  1.  Lordstown  will 
require  418.  Of  350  local  sheet-metal  work- 
ers, Lordstown  will  require  224  during  the 
peak  of  August  4  to  September  1.  Giving  OAI. 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt — I.e..  that  only  half 
of  the  men  on  the  job  are  locals  during  these 
times— the  company  wlU  use  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Ironworkers,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  electricians,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  sheet-metal  workers  on  local 
rolls. 
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G  M.  contends  thnt  the  local  labor  short- 
Bge  results  from  the  failure  of  the  local 
building  Industry  to  tmln  iufflclent  men — 
Bud  Indeed  this  "is  the  cnse  In  miiny  areas 
of  the  construction  Industry  Here,  though, 
as  J  Warren  Pinch  s«\-s.  "In  general  the 
labor  market  has  always  been  very  good.  The 
trr.dcsmen  have  been  good.  Labor  relations 
h.i\e  l)een  good."  Should  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley have  h.id  a  poo\  waiting  for  the  advent 
of  a  Lordstown  project?  "Craftamen."  answers 
Clarence  Hanna.  execuUve  vice  president  of 
the  Builders  Association  of  Mahoning  Valley, 
jare  like  any  of  us.  They  can't  be  put  In  a 
deep  freeze  until  needed." 

•THE    CAVE    IS    TO    GET    AS    MUCH    AS    YOV    CAN" 

The  local  builders  believe  that  O  M.  should 
have  given  them  fair  warning  But  G.M.s 
own  contractor  knew  of  the  project  only  alter 
CM.  Board  Chairman  James  Roche  an- 
noxinced  the  new  car.  Clarence  Banna  says. 
•They  |OM.|  told  us  In  subsequent  meet- 
ings they  needed  three  years'  lead  time  to 
get  a  new  car  on  the  road.  They  gave  us 
zero  lead  time  to  recruit  and  train  person- 
nel." OJa.'s  Frank  Riley  defends  hU  corpo- 
ration  with  a  statement  that  Indicates  that 
the  whole  small-ear  phenomenon  sneaked 
up  on  DM.  too:  "As  soon  as  we  knew  It 
wotUd  t>e  there,  we  announced  It* 

The  first  O.M.  Lordstown  project — the 
Chevrolet  Fisher  Body  assembly  plant— be- 
gun In  1064.  brought  with  it  a  gravy  train 
of  overtime.  Because  there  was  an  ample 
labor  pool  at  the  time.  local  builders  were 
hardly  affected.  But  they  claim  now  that 
after  that  project  was  completed  it  took  two 
years  to  get  their  workers  used  to  doing  a 
day's  work  for  a  day's  pay — a  charge  the 
unloiu  vigorously  deny. 

The  unions'  argument  Implies  that  they 
are  trying  to  make  up  for  some  l>ad  days  in 
the  recent  past.  "Let's  talk  about  the  fact 
that  Ilve-sU  years  ago  we  had  a  slowdown 
here  that  eqvialed  the  depression."  says  the 
Carpenters'  Mike  Beckus.  "During  that  pe- 
riod. I  didn't  see  one  of  these  contractors 
offer  to  help  otir  people."  But  the  building 
l>oom  of  recent  years  has  enabled  the  \inlons 
to  take  advantage  of  the  tight  labor  market 
with  a  vengeance.  Today,  at  Lordstown. 
laborers  earn  •5.74  an  hour,  carpenters  •«.61. 
electricians  $7  05.  pluml)er8  and  steamfltters 
$7.38.  structural  ironworkers  •7.32.  sheet- 
metal  workers  •«  87.  and  operating  engineers 
•6.73>2.  After  forty  hours,  most  of  these 
rates  double. 

But  not  aU  union  leaders  are  happy  with 
present  conditions.  "O  M.  U  the  best  thing 
that  erer  happened  to  ihU  area."  says  Mike 
Beckus.  "It's  been  good  for  the  craftsmen." 
admits  Jim  Matteo.  "but  we  dont  care  for 
all  this  turmoil."  One  tinion  officer  takes  an 
unustially  statesmanlike  view:  "It  hurts  the 
economy.  Here's  a  Job;  everyone  wanU  to  go 
out  there:  the  poor  stiff  who  wants  to  build 
a  home  can't  get  It." 

For  their  part,  the  builders  led  by  Clarence 
Hanna.  hare  been  after  General  Motors  Uke 
a  colony  of  hornets  whose  nest  has  been 
tipped.  They  have  written  letters  to  Chair- 
man Roche  and  President  Edward  Cole  that 
resulted  In  three  meetings  with  G  M.  ofBclals. 
'All  we  got."  i~»y8  Hanna,  'was  tea  and  sym- 
pathy" He  told  hU  story  at  the  Washington 
Convention  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors last  March,  and  was  mustering  a 
twycott  by  some  of  3.500  delegates  and  their 
wives  of  a  party  being  staged  by  O  M.s 
TEREX  Division,  which  makes  eanh-moving 
and  road-building  equipment,  when  a  hur- 
ried bulletin  InXornoed  the  builders  that  Cole 
was  even  then  studying  the  Mahoning  Valley 
delegaUon's  pUght  with  a  sympathetic  eye. 
But  there  1*  a  fatalistic  air  about  the  con- 
tractors when  they  discuss  their  attempt  to 
(?et  cooperation  from  OJC.;  they  know  the 
company  win  build  Its  plant  on  schedule 
Irrespective  oX  their  protestt. 


err  THE  n.ANT  v*  at  all  costs 
Should  G  M.  have  predicted  the  need  for 
the  XP  887.  and  reacted  sooner?  The  chief  of 
construction  for  a  Detroit  competitor  thinks 
not:  "It's  a  lot  more  complicated  than  saying 
some  executive  at  G  M.  decided  too  late  The 
marketplace  is  a  crazy,  fickle  thing  "  O  M  's 
Riley  adds.  "The  automobile  business  Is  not 
only  seasonal  but  cyclical.  The  market 
changes  rapidly.  When  we  reach  that  stage 
when  we  have  the  vehicle  that  will  be  ripe, 
you've  got  to  move  very  fa.st  to  get  that  car 
out.  We  can't  sit  down  now  and  decide  what 
kind  of  car  we'll  build  in  ten  years." 

Once  the  decision  w;ia  made  to  build  the 
XP  887.  the  entire  G  M.  organization  moved 
with  alacrity.  Lordstown  is  Just  one  part  of 
a  systematized  massive  deplo>-ment  of  men 
and  machines,  which  In  another  city  would 
have  won  plaudits  for  Its  precision  Says  an 
executive  of  another  auto  maker:  "The  lo- 
gistics problem  is  horrendous  Once  a  deci- 
sion is  made,  everything  must  function  like 
clockwork. "  Even  if  It  were  possible  to  slow 
the  pipeline.  It  would  »>e  costly  and  Imprac- 
tical. Ford  has  a  fourteen-month  lead  on 
G  M.  with  Its  Maverick.  The  payoH  for  O  M.. 
If  it  has  guessed  right  on  the  XP  887.  can 
make  the  millions  it  is  overspending  a  very 
worthwhile  investment  "People  in  this  com- 
pany want  that  car."  says  a  O.M.  executive, 
"and  they're  willing  to  pay.  no  matter  what 
It  costs." 

"Our  problem."  says  a  Ford  executive  speak- 
ing 'or  the  Industry,  "U  the  marketplace. 
The  construction  Indtistry  is  in  bad  shape 
to  meet  the  demand  of  a  big  client  like  O  M. 
We  have  two  marketplace  elements  that  come 
Into  conflict:  The  supply  of  cars  and  the 
supply  of  labor."  O.M 's  Riley  concurs:  "I 
doubt  that  there  would  be  any  local  area 
that  eoiUd  alMorb  a  Job  of  this  size  without 
interruptions." 

SN    ALLIAMCS    Or   8TMPATHT 

Could  General  Motors,  the  world's  greatest 
Industrial  corporation — spending  •!  1  billion 
annually    In    new    plants,    equipment,    and 
modernization — devise  a  way  to  hold  down 
construction  costs?  The  steamrollered  build- 
ers and  their  clients  In  the  Mahoning  VaUey 
think  so.  Some  of  their  suggestions  are  novel. 
For  example.  OJ4.  could,  through  the  Argo- 
naut Realty  Division,  buy  up  one  or  more 
construction  companies  and  go  into  business 
for  ItseU.  But  In  the  auto  Industry  it  la  an 
accepted  maxim  that  you  get  Into  trouble 
when  you  get  Into  another  man's  business. 
It  could  demand  a  nonunion  or  open  shop 
on  lU  Jobs,  but  for  a  company  and  an  in- 
dustry which  U  so  thoroughly  uniotUzed  that 
could   be  disastrous.   It  could   hire   its  own 
Ubor  force,  and  shift  them  from  Job  to  Job. 
working  independently  of  the  local  pool;  but 
that  would  build   in  Inefficiencies  that  are 
repugnant  to  the  cost-conscious  executives 
of  G.M.  It  could  build  lU  cars  overseas,  but 
C.M.'s  own  sense  of  national  responsibility, 
not  to  mention  Its  fear  of  government  dis- 
approval, would  prevent  that  extreme  move. 
Rather  than  lead  the  anU-lnflatlon  batUe 
Itself.   General    Motors    has   chosen   to   Join 
a  group  of  other  major  corporations  whose 
aim  U  to  support  a  tough  stand  by  conuac- 
tor's  associations  at  the  bargaining  table.  Led 
by  Roger   Blough,  former  chairman  of  the 
board   of   tJ-S.   Steel,    the  group,   which   in- 
cludes such  corporations  as  General  Electric. 
Standard    OU    Co.     (NJ.).    and    Consumers 
Power  Co.   will  monitor  all  settlemenU  In 
the  construction  industry  and  may  chastise 
any    company    that    forces   a   contractor    to 
capitulate  to  the   exueme  demands  of   the 
building  trades'  unions.  While  this  expres- 
sion of  support  Is  welcomed  by  builders,  it 
remains  to  be  teen  whether  this  alliance  of 
sympathy  Is  sufficient  to  correct  the  imbal- 
ance of  union  power  at  coUectlve-barcainlng 
sessions. 


There  U  still  a  feeling  at  DM.,  though, 
that  the  contribution  of  construction  costs 
to  the  spiral  of  InflaUon  is  the  other  fellow  :> 
problem.  "We  agree  that  Inflation  in  con- 
struction costs  U  serious,"  says  Frank  Riley. 
"We  see  that  building  costs  are  skyrocket- 
ing. It  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  us, 
and  It  Is.  Weve  said  that  well  support  any 
reasonable  proposal."  But  G.M  still  feels 
Its  main  Job  is  building  cars  Says  Riley. 
"We're  a  customer  of  the  building  industry. 
We  d'>n't  expect  our  customers  to  solve  our 
problems." 

PICTURE    CAPTIONS 
Sll.13 

Laborer  Vemold  Leonard  has  good  reason 
to  smile.  He  belongs  to  the  construction 
crew  now  building  a  •75-mllllon  project  for 
General  Motors  at  Lordstown.  Ohio.  Because 
of  built-in  overtime.  Leonard  and  his  fel- 
low worker?  are  among  the  highest-paid  men 
In  the  construction  Industry.  Leonard's  base 
pay  is  gS.sg  an  hour  and  he  gets  35  cents 
In  fringes;  after  forty  hours  he  earns  •11.13 
an  hour. 

$13.31 

Operating  engineer  Peter  Roman,  from  Po- 
land. Ohio,  belongs  to  a  craft  that  is  In  con- 
tinuing Jurisdictional  disputes  with  the 
Teamsters  union.  Some  operating  engineers 
have  worked  a  seventy-hour  week,  grossing 
•666.50.  Roman  makes  ^13.21  an  hour  In 
overtime  pay. 

S13.32 

Carpenter  Mario  Panlssldl  was  drawn  from 
the  local  labor  pool,  which  suppUes  about 
half  the  work  force.  Carpenters  make  •6.11 
an  hour  straight  time  and  50  cenu  an  hour 
in  fringes  After  forty  hours,  pay  and  fringes 
double,  so  that  the  overtime  ^ate  soars  to 
•13.22  an  hour.  Panlssldl  left  a  job  on  a  local 
shopping  mall  to  work  at  Lordstown. 

tis.ss 
Bricklayer  Rudolph  Bryan  commutes  a 
half-hour  each  way  every  day  from  his  home 
In  Bessemer.  Pennsylvania.  The  drive  is  well 
worth  while.  Bryan  makes  •6.50  an  hour  in 
straight  time,  and  35  cents  In  fringes.  For  a 
regtilar  forty-hour  week.  Bryan  earns  •274. 
and  his  overtime  pay  runs  to  •13.35  an  hour. 

•  13.3* 

Sheet-metal  worker  William  Boyd  Is  from 
Negley.  Ohio.  He  makes  t6.52-an-hour  base 
pay  and  35  cents  In  fringe  beneflu.  Most 
sheet-metal  work  at  Lordstown  is  running 
fifty-four  hours  now.  So  workers  like  Boyd 
make  ^274  80  for  a  forty-hour  week  and 
•  13  39  an  hour  for  overtime. 

•  10. ss 

Electrician  James  Stevenson  of  Shelby- 
vlUe,  Tennessee,  belongs  to  a  craft  that 
makes  only  time  and  a  half  instead  of  dou- 
ble time  after  forty  hours.  Electricians  are 
paid  •6.52-an-hour  base  pay  and  63  cents 
an  hour  In  fringe  beneflu.  Overtime  Is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  •10.58  an  hour.  Of  all  the 
crafts,  electricians  are  most  In  demand  In 
the  Mahoning  Valley. 

tl4.3« 

Structural  Ironworker  E.  S.  Bates  came 
all  the  way  from  San  Diego.  California.  Co 
share  In  the  overtime  boom  at  L«rdstown. 
His  base  hourly  pay.  ^702.  is  the  highest 
of  all  the  crafts  shown  here,  and  doubles 
after  forty  hours,  but  the  fringes,  worth  30 
cents  an  hotir,  remain  constant.  Bate*  can 
make  •202.80  for  a  regular  work  week  and 
•14.34  an  hour  for  overtime. 

S14.7S 

Plumber  Martin  D.  O'Connell  Is  one  of  the 
highest-paid  men  at  Lordstown  when  the 
Job  Is  running  at  full  blast.  His  base  pay  of 
96.91  an  hour,  and  bis  fringe  benefits,  47 
cenu,  double  after  forty  hours.  The  Glrard, 
Ohio,   worker   makea   •296.20   a   week,   and 
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•14  76  an  hour  for  overtime,  which  Is  one 
■"son  why  plumbers  mn  rather  choosy 
about  making  house  calls. 


Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  second  what  the  dis- 
Unlu^shed  senator  from  Michigan  has 

us?  iaid.  It  does  seem  as  though  the 
mlin^hrust  of  what  we  have  before  us 

s  a  biU  which  has  to  do  with  its  indus- 
try promotion  fund,  but  affects  only  a 
.small  part  of  the  whole  labor  manage- 

""T^^s  that  if  we  are  going  to  make 
this  Swption  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
we  sSd  do  it  by  studying  tje  whole 
field  of  these  funds  not  only  as  to  the 
;;!?st?iction  industry  but  as  to  ^nax^ 
other  industries  as  weU.  So  that,  indeea. 
ff  we  come  up  here  with  legislf  tion  we 
can  do  It  and  look  at  the  whole  of  the 
nroblem  before  us.  instead  of  zeroing  in 
Si*S  one  industry.  We  can  come  up 
with  a  bill  that  will  encompass  the  whole 

^  ThS!  I  certainly  support  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  has 
sSrand  would  hope  that  we  can  put 
this  back  in  committee  where,  then,  we 
can  study  the  whole  picture  and  come 
^t  with  a  piece  of  legislation  that  can 
handle  the  whole  problem. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
terial I  have  just  placed  In  the  Record 
relates  to  the  round  of  wage  Incre^s  to 
the  buUdtog  and  construcUon  todustry 

We  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
in  most  instances,  those  settlements  were 
for  only  one  year  and  negoUations  are 
coming  up  again  to  my  SUte  of  Mich- 
SSi  as  well  as  other  States.  They  wlU 
be  coming  up  in  advance  of  the  nego- 
tiations to  such  industries  as  the  auto- 
mobile todustry.  The  UAW  and  the  au 
tomobUe  companies  wUl  begm  their 
bai-gatoing  after  the  buildmg  trades  be- 
gin a  new  round  of  wage  negotiations 

-We  are  also  confronted  wnth  some 
rather  large  wage  demands  that  have 
been  presented  by  the  Teamsters  Union. 
Of  course,  that  is  a  very  Important  in- 
dustry, but  there  is  no  industry  which  is 
more  important  than  the  buildmg  and 
construction  mdusti'y.  In  a  sense  I  tWrJk 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  SenaW 
were  to  pass  this  bill  today  and.  in  effect. 
to  todlcate  approval  of  what  has  ta^en 
place  with  respect  to  the  negotiations. 
insofar  as  the  wage  structure  in  the  m- 
dustry  is  concerned. 

It  would,  to  effect,  be  encouraging  even 
more  exorbitant  demands  in  the  round 
of  negotiations  which  is  about  to  tate 

place. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
reason  to  prohibit  joint  administration 
of  product  promotion  funds  in  the  con- 
struction todustry  where  employers  have 
voluntarily  agreed  to  such  jomt  admin- 
istration. Hence.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  and 
I  support  H  Jl.  860  and  S.  1369,  its  iden- 
tical Senate  counterpart. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  only  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  section 
302  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  phrased. 
That  section  prohibits  all  payments  by 
employers  to  representatives  of  em- 
ployees, with  the  only  excepUons  being 
those  specified  to  subsection  302(c) .  The 
original  purpose  of  section  302  was  to 


outlaw  bribery  of  union  officials  by  un 
scrupulous  employers  Interested  in  ob- 
taining "sweetheart"  contracts.  It  was 
also  intended  to  prohibit  employers  from 
paying  money  directly  toto  union  treas- 
uries with  no  further  control  over  the 
purposes  for  which  the  money  could  be 
spent.  ,    .^ 

Unfortunately,  section  302,  in  its  orig- 
inal  form,   was   phrased   in   extremely 
broad  terms,  and  the  specific  exceptions 
listed  to  section  302(c)    did  not  cover 
several  unquestionably  legitimate  activi- 
ties which  could  be  pursued  jointly  by 
unions  and  employers.  Congress  has  al- 
ready recognized  this  fact  on  at    east 
two  previous  occasions.  Thus,  m  1953. 
even  as  the  provisions  of  section  302<a) 
were  strengthened  to  prohibit  loans  as 
well  as  outright  payments  and  to  bring 
so-called  agents  of  employers  within  its 
terms,  an  additional  exception  was  also 
provided  in  section  302(c)(5)  to  permit 
payments  to  jointly  administered  trust 
funds  used  to  finance  apprenticeship  or 
training  programs.  Similarly,  last  year. 
S  2068,  permitting  payments  by  employ- 
ers to  jointly  administered  trust  funds 
used  to  ftoance  day  care  centers  and 
educational    scholarships,    was    passed 
and  signed  toto  law. 

The  present  bill  merely  provides  an- 
other exception  permitting  employer 
payments  to  jotoUy  administered  funds 
used  for  product  promotion  to  the  con- 
struction todustry.  Clearly,  to  permit- 
ting such  payments,  the  bUl  does  not 
frustrate  any  of  the  purposes  underlying 
section  302.  particularly  since  the  bill 
makes  It  absolutely  clear  that  Joint  ad- 
ministration of  such  funds  Is  a  voluntary 
subject  of  bargaining. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  there 
Is  nothtog  Illegal  per  se  about  todustry 
product  promotion  fimds.  and  there  Is 
nothtog  in  present  law  which  prohibits 
employer  payments  to  such  funds  if  they 
are  unilaterally  administered  by  employ- 
ers. Many  such  funds  exist  and  m  many 
cases  in  the  construction  Industry,  for 
convenience,  the  employer's  obligation  to 
contribute  to  such  funds  Is  spelled  out  m 
the  collective  bargalntog  agreement  It- 
self. Frequently,  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution Is  stated  to  terms  of  so  much 
per  man-hour  worked.  The  funds  them- 
selves are  used  to  help  promote  the  sale 
of  a  particular  product,  for  research  and 
to  promote  good  will. 

Building  trades  unions  naturally  have 
an  Interest  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
todustry  or  sublndusti-y  to  which  they  are 
employed  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  contributions  to  the  fund 
are  collected  through  the  collective  bar- 
gatoing  agreement,  have  a  legitimate  In- 
terest in  participattog  to  the  admtoistra- 
Uon  of  such  funds.  A  number  of  employ- 
ers to  the  construction  industry,  although 
perhaps  not  a  majority,  have  agreed  to 
recognize  this  union  toterest  and  permit 
the  unions  to  participate  to  the  manage- 
ment of  certain  funds.  No  vaUd  reason 
has  been  suggested.  Mr.  President,  why. 
given  this  agreement  of  employers,  jomt 
administration  of  such  funds  should  be 
a  Federal  crime. 

The  bUl  makes  It  clear  that,  given  em- 
ployer agreement  to  the  case  of  a  prod- 


uct promotion  fimd,  such  jotot  admin- 
istration will  not  be  a  Federal  crime.  The 
bill  does  not  force  any  employer  to  estab- 
lish a  fund;  It  does  not  foree  any  em- 
ployer to  contribute  to  a  fund,  and  It  does 
not  force  any  employer  to  agree  to  jotot 
administration  of  a  fund.  No  employer 
need  even  discuss  a  fimd  If  he  does  not 
wish  to  do  so.  and  any  union  which  to- 
slsts  to  the  potot  of  impasse  on  jotot  ad- 
ministration of  such  a  fund  would  be 
guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  in  so 
doing. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  opponents 
of  this  bill  that  making  joint  admtoistra- 
tion  of  product  promotion  fimds  a  vol- 
untary subject  of  bargaining  will  not.  In 
fact,  preclude  a  union  from  strlktog  to 
enforce  Its  demands  for  jotot  admto- 
Istratlon.  It  is  said  that  sophisticated 
union  negotiators  could  easUy  pretend  to 
strike  or  threaten  to  strike  over  a  man- 
datory subject  of  bargalntog.  such  as 
wages.  whUe  at  the  same  time  maktog  it 
clear  "off  the  record"  that  the  union's 
real  objective  was  joint  administration. 
•Without  denying  that  such  a  situation  is 
theoretically  possible.  I  faU  to  see  any 
real  danger  of  this  occurring.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  doubt  very  much  whether 
jotot  admtolstration  could  ever  assume 
the  importance  of  a  strike  issue.  Sec- 
ondly, employer  negotiators  are  just  as 
sophisticated  as  union  negotiators  and 
could  usually  take  effective  counter  steps 
to  expose  any  such  conduct. 

It  Is  also  claimed  by  some  employers 
that  permitting  vmion  participation  to 
the  management  of  these  funds  will  m- 
hlblt  efforts  of  employers,  through  use  of 
such  fimds.  to  recruit  mtoority  group 
employees  and  break  down  the  discrimi- 
natory practices  which  still,  unfortunat- 
ely  exist  to  some  segments  of  this  m- 
dustry.  The  short  answer  to  this  claun 
Is  that  as  the  bill  itself  and  the  com- 
mittee report  make  clear,  if  any  fund  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  or 
tratotog  manpower,  it  is  not  a  produf* 
promotion  fund  as  defined  in  the  biU. 
This  bill  does  not  cover  any  fund  usea 
for  "any  puipose  other  than  for  product 
and  product  application  research  and 
development,  product  and  product  ap- 
plication market  development,  promotion 
of  product  and  product  application  with 
architects,  engtoeers.  and  Government 
conti^cting  officials,  product  and  prod- 
uct appUcatlon  pubUc  relations,  pubhca- 
tlon  of  product  and  product  appUcation 
technical  Information  and  data. 

It  should  also  be  noted  to  this  connec- 
tion that  joint  administration  of  separate 
funds  used  for  defraying  the  cost  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  tratoing  Programs 
is  already  authorized  under  section  302 
(c)(6).  and  bargalntog  over  such  func^ 
is  mandatory,  not  just  volunUry  Hence 
nothing  to  Uie  bUl  could  possibly  affect 
recruitment  or  tratotog  programs. 

Nor  is  there  any  warrant  for  assuming 
that  permitttog  jotot  admirustration  of 
product  promotion  funds  wUl  somehow 
aggravate  jurisdictional  disputes  Notii- 
toi  in  Uie  bin  affects  the  Provisions  of 
^tion  8cb)  (4)  (D)  of  the  Nationa^  La^J 
Relations  Act  or  any  private  dg.ute  set- 
UtoK  arrangement.  Of  course,  these  funds 
are^lSto  promote  competition  between 
different  ktods  of  products,  but  no  one 
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has  satisfactorily  explained  to  me  how 
such  a  fund  could,  merely  by  vhtue  of  it* 
being  jointly  administered,  have  any  ef- 
fect— one  way  or  another — on  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  or  even  if  it  could,  why 
the  provisions  of  section  8'b)»4)(D) 
would  not  be  effective  to  stop  any  un- 
lawful strike  or  picketing. 

The  objections  which  have  been  voiced 
by  some  employers  to  this  bill  are  thus 
without  merit. 

Furthermore,  there  are  certain  very 
definite  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
permitting  these  funds  to  be  jointly  ad- 
ministered. For  example,  whereas  uni- 
laterally administered  funds  are  not  now 
subject  to  any  reporting  or  disclosure  re- 
quirements under  any  Federal  law.  a 
jointly  administered  product  promotion 
fund  would  be  subject  to  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements  of  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act. 
Similarb'.  nothing  in  present  law  re- 
quires any  unilaterally  administered  fund 
to  be  established  pursuant  to  a  separate 
trust  agreement  or  prevents  the  moneys 
in  such  a  fimd  from  being  commingled 
with  other  moneys.  These  requirements 
would  apply  under  the  bill  to  jointly  ad- 
ministered product  promotion  funds. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  nothing  In  the  bill  legitimizes  any 
acti\ity  of  any  promotion  fund  if  its  ac- 
tivities would  otherwise  be  unlawful. 
Thus,  if  a  fund  is  engaged  in  activity 
which  would  otherwise  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  mere  fact  that  it  Is  jointly 
administered  would  not  exonerate  the 
fimd  or  anyone  administering  or  con- 
tributing to  it  from  antitrust  liability. 
Nor  does  anything  in  the  bill  permit  any 
\mlon  to  agree  with  one  employer  or 
group  of  employers  to  require  any  other 
employer  to  make  any  contribution  to 
a  promotion  fund  to  the  extent  that  such 
conduct  would  be  considered  a  ^1olation 
of  the  antitrust  laws  under  such  cases  as 
AUen  Bradley  Co.  v.  Local  3.  IBEW.  325 
US  797,  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  v. 
Jewel  Tea  Co..  381  VS.  676.  and  United 
Mine  Workers  v.  Penninoton.  381  U.fl. 
657  Such  conduct  would  also,  of  course, 
as  previously  noted,  constitute  as  unfair 
labor  practice. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  big 
problem  In  the  construction  Industry 
with  r«spect  to  modernization  of  meth- 
ods, techniques,  and  materials.  There  Is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  archaic  practices  being  pursued  in 
that  industry,  with  a  resultont  Impact 
upon  costs.  There  Is  also  no  question 
alwut  our  desire — as  evidenced  by  my 
strong  fight  here  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  Philadelphia  plan— to  broaden  the 
opportunities  for  employment  In  respect 
to  this  very  key  industry. 

All  of  these  things.  Mr.  President, 
could  lend  themselves  to  improve- 
ment through  these  kinds  of  Joint  pro- 
motion funda.  Our  job.  If  we  should  en- 
act such  a  measure  as  this,  would  be  to  see 
that  such  funds  were  utilized  for  con- 
striKtive  purposes,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locking  in  archaic  or  backward 
practices  or  materials,  or  continuing  any 
practice  or  material  which  Increaaes 
costs  OT  reduces  efficiency,  rather  than 
improves  them. 


This  is  a  problem,  again,  of  the  good 
faith  and  intelligence  with  which  such  a 
plan  is  administered.  We  cannot  hope 
to  make  it  constructively  useful  to  the 
public  and  tlie  industry  unless  the  un- 
ions are  given  an  opportunity  to  cooper- 
ate, and  this  will  provide  the  permissible 
capability  for  doing  just  that. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  bill,  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll-  ,      ,. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 

unanimous  coment  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  AFL-CIO 
American  Federatlonist  magazine  of  De- 
cember 1969.  enUtled  "The  Myth  of 
Housing  Costs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Th«  Myth  or  Hovsinc  Costs 
(By  Nathaniel  Ooldflnger) 

m  the  next  30  year»  America's  population 
U  expected  to  grow  by  at  leaat  80  mlUlon— 
equal  to  adding  the  preaent  popuUtlona  of 
England  and  France  to  the  United  States. 
And  the  overwhelming  majority  ot  theae  peo- 
ple wlU  live  tn  urban  arw*.  Yet  mlUlons  of 
Americans  today  are  lU-boused  and  major 
portions  of  cenuai  clUes  are  dlUpldated  or 
decaying  areas. 

The  Housing  Act  ot  1949  esUbUshed  a  na- 
tional housing  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  environment  for  every  American 
family  "  But  the  government  did  not  place 
major  emphasU  on  meetUig  the  naUon's 
housing  needs  and  for  many  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income famlUee  that  goal  was  not  ful- 
fUled. 

Nineteen  years  later.  Congress  adopted  the 
Bousing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
to  speed  up  the  building  and  rehablllUUon 
of  housing  through  federal  assistance  and  a 
variety  of  Incentives  to  business.  The  Acfs 
10-year  goal  of  26  million  additional  dwelling 
units,  including  at  least  6  mllUon  subsidized 
units  for  low.  and  moderate-Income  families, 
can  be  met  only  If  there  U  a  naUonal  com- 
mitment backed  by  effective  government 
policies  to  achieve  It. 

But  today,  more  than  a  year  after  the  1968 
Act  was  adopted,  there  is  little  evidence  of 
such  government  policies  and  measures.  The 
clear-cut  evidence.  In  terms  of  actual  con- 
struction. Is  to  the  contrary. 

To  achieve  26  mllUon  additional  dwelling 
units  In  10  years— an  average  yearly  rate  of 
26  mllUon— the  number  of  bousing  starU 
m  1969,  should  be  moving  up  sharply  from 
the  15  million  units  In  1968  toward  2  mil- 
lion. But  the  government's  restrictive  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  and  the  highest  In- 
terest rates  in  100  years  are  causing  a  sharp 
decline  of  residential  construction  rather 
than  a  sharp  Increase. 

Between  the  winter  months  of  1968-48 
and  the  past  few  months,  the  yearly  rate  of 
housing  staxts  has  dropped  from  1.7  million 
dwelling  uniu  to  14  mlUlon.  Housing  starts 
are  he«ded  down,  not  up.  Unemployment 
among  construction  workers  Is  Increeslng 

The  so«rlng  trend  of  interest  rates  Is  pric- 
ing an  Increasing  percentage  of  families  out 


of  the  market  for  single  family  homes  and 
new  apartments.  Skyrocketing  Interest  rates 
have  increa.sed  costs  to  home  builders,  prices 
and  monthly  payments  to  home  buyers  and 
rents  to  those  who  seek  new  apartments. 

The  economics  department  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  reports  that 
monthly  payments  on  prlnclp.il  and  Intere&t 
on  a  25-year  mortgage  with  20  percent  down 
payjnent  rose  from  $139  80  for  a  $25,000  house 
purchased  In  June  1968  to  $156  96  for  a  slm- 
ll.ir  home  bought  In  mid-August  1969.  as  the 
result  of  soaring  money  costs.  This  Is  a  rise 
of  $17  16.  or  over  12  percent  to  be  paid  each 
■and  every  month  for  25  years. 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Huusing  and  Urban  Development  speaks  In 
general  terms  of  the  need  to  Uicrease  home 
buildl.ig.  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  White  House  are  em- 
barked on  a  severely  restrictive  economic 
policy  that  tightens  the  money  supply, 
shoots  interest  rates  upward  and  hits  resi- 
dential construction.  The  Administration's 
talk  and  actions  have  been  in  opposite 
directions: 

America  U  actually  moving  backward  In 
home  building,  while  there  Is  considerable 
talk  of  moving  forward. 

Some  of  this  talk  about  moving  ahead, 
towards  meeting  the  nation's  urgently 
needed  housing  goal,  centers  around  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's "Operation  Breakthrough."  If  we  are 
to  believe  at  least  part  of  the  sales  pitch  that 
surrounds  It,  "Operation  Breakthrough"  is 
soon  going  to  result  In  a  reduction,  or  con- 
siderably slower  rise.  In  the  price  of  resi- 
dences, monthly  payments  on  homes  and 
rents  on  apartmenU.  Such  an  objective  Is 
certainly  a  worthy  one. 

National  attention  has  been  focused  on 
an  effort  to  cut  the  costs  of  construction — 
material  and  labor  costs— through  radical 
changes  In  th  :  technology  and  management 
of  residential  construction  as  a  key  to  solv- 
ing the  housing  problem.  However,  even  If 
one  or  more  radical  technological  break- 
throughs are  achieved  In  experimental  stages 
In  the  next  year  or  two.  It  would  probably 
take  another  5  to  10  years  before  these 
breakthroughs  could  be  tested  sufBclently 
through  experience  and  consumer  response. 
There  U  an  obvious  time  lag  between  rad- 
ical technological  changes  in  experimenta- 
tion and  significantly  widespread  applica- 
tion. If  any  radical  technological  break- 
throughs are  achieved,  they  will  have  little 
impact  on  America's  ability  to  meet  the  10- 
year  housing  goal  established  by  congres- 
sional legislation  in  1968. 

What  the  present  effort  may  actually 
achieve,  after  stripping  It  of  the  sales  pitch. 
Is  much  more  mundane  than  the  "break- 
through" title  implies  If  rea-sonably  suc- 
cessful. It  should  be  able  to  accelerate  the 
continuing  trend  of  the  past  25  years  to- 
wards pre-fab  components,  pre-fab  units  and 
modules— all  of  which  would  step  up  the 
trend  toward  reducing  the  on-site  labor  com- 
ponent of  the  price.  It  should  be  able  to  In- 
crease the  use  of  new  materials,  such  as  plas- 
tics. It  should  help  to  attract  some  large 
Arms  into  the  business  and  Improve  the 
managerial  efficiency  of  residential  construc- 
tion. 

All  of  these  would  result  in  some  cost 
reducUons,  If— and  It  Is  a  big  U  In  the  light 
of  actual  experience — IX  there  is  a  large  and 
expanding  volume  of  construction.  In  fact, 
a  large  volume  of  home  building  would  by 
Itself  provide  some  cost  savings  and  unless 
a  steady  expansion  of  volume  operations  can 
be  achieved,  even  the  feasible  aspecU  of  this 
effort  win  remain  largely  unreallied. 

However,  we  are  told  by  the  news  media 
that  Ubor  cost*  are  the  chief  problem  in 
resldenUal  construction  Many  people  believe 
this  myth  and  they  also  beUeve  that  trade 
unions  are  the  major  impediment  to  reduced 
housing  ooets.  although  only  about  20  per- 
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cent  or  leas  of  residences  are  union  built. 

Following  through  on  these  views,  public 
attention  has  been  focused  on  a  need  to  re- 
duce on-site  construction  actlvlUes.  particu- 
larly the  on-site  labor  cost,  by  moving  many 
of  these  building  activities  from  the  con- 
struction  site  to  the  factory.  And  the  almls 
to  prevent  such  savings  on  on-site  laoor 
from  being  offset  by  increased  costs  of  pro- 
ducing and  transporting  materials  from  the 
factories  through  the  stepped-up  use  of  new 
and  less  expensive  materials. 

But  Dr.  Michael  Sumlchrast.  chief  econo- 
mist of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  recently  supplied  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conunlttee  of  Congress  with  details  on 
the  cosu  of  a  single-family  residence  and 
the  figures  tell  a  vastly  different  story. 

Dr.  Sumlchrast's  figures  show  that  between 
1949  and  1969,  on-site  labor  costs  fell  sharply 
from  33  percent  of  the  price  of  a  home  to 
18  percent— Indicating  a  considerable  shift 
to  pre-fab  factory  operations  and  a  rise  In 
on-site  productivity,  as  well  as  sharp  In- 
creases in  other  costs. 

While  this  shift  from  on-site  labor  to  fac- 
tory and  materials  activities  was  taking 
place,  the  cost  of  materials  increased  only 
slightly,  from  36  percent  of  the  price  of  a 
home  to  38  percent.  In  those  20  years,  the 
cost  of  structure— everything  excluding  land, 
financing  and  profit— fell  from  70  percent 
of  the  price  in  1949  to  56  percent  of  the  price 
In  1969: 

HOME  BUILDING  COST.  19«  AND  1969 

Pn  peitsflt)  


According  to  the  Kaiser  Committee's  re- 
port, debt  reUrement--on  principal  and  in- 
terest—is only  63  percent  of  the  monthly  oc- 
cupancy cost  of  a  single-family  home  and 
merely  42  percent  of  the  monthly  rent  of  an 
elevator  apartment  unit.  Other  costs  include 
such  factors  as  taxes,  utiUties  and  mainte- 
nance. 

According  to  these  KaUer  Committee  esti- 
mates, the  price  of  the  mortgage,  and  the 
interest  payments  on  that  price,  amount  to 
only  about  one-half  of  the  monthly  occu- 
pancy cost  of  a  home  or  rent  on  an  apart- 
ment The  on-site  labor  cost  is  approximately 
one-lifth  of  that  amount,  or  only  about  9 
percent  to  11  percent  of  these  monthly  oc- 
cupancy costs  to  the  home  owner  or  renter, 
including  the  interest  payments  on  the  labor 
cost: 

MONTHLY  OCCUPANCY  COSTS 
(Rough  breakdown  in  percenti 


To  home- 
owner 
(Single 
Umily 
unit) 


To  renter 

(Elevator 

apartment 

unit) 


Debt  retirement 

Taxes 

Utilities 

Maintenance  and  repair — 
Administrative  and  similar 

costs --- 

Vacancies,  bad  debts,  and 

profit 


S3 

26 

16 

S 


42 

14 

9 

6 

13 
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Total. 


100 


100 


1949 
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Source:  McGraw-Hill  Information  Systeins  TechnkalReport. 
President's  Committee  on  Urban  Housing,  December  1968, 


Structure. 


On-sile  labor. 
Msltriali.... 


Land 

Overhead  and  profiL. 
FiMncinf. 

Averace  price. 
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56 


33 
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18 
3< 


11 

15 

S 


21 
13 

10 


Source-  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  and  National  Association 
■I  Home  BuiMen  Economic  Department  Congressional  Record, 
October  29,  1969.  pg.  32260 

The  focus  of  attention  therefore  la  on  only 
B6  percent  of  the  price  of  a  single-family 
home — and  on  those  costs,  which  have  been 
either  sharply  declining  or  relatively  stable 
components  of  the  price.  But  there  Is  Uttle 
If  any  attention  given  to  the  sharply  rising 
components  of  the  price — land  costs  and  fi- 
nancing costs  which,  in  combinaUon.  rose 
from  16  percent  of  the  price  of  a  home  In 
1949  to  31  percent  in  1969. 

As  an  example,  based  on  these  figures,  the 
on-site  labor  cost  of  a  $20,000  house  Is  $3,600. 
Let  us  assume  that  this  cost  is  reduced  20 
percent  through  the  increased  use  of  pre-fab. 
which  brings  the  on-site  labor  cost  down  to 
$2,880.  If  the  costs  of  materials  can  be  held 
the  same,  despite  the  shift  to  pre-fab,  and 
If  land  and  interest  rate  costs  and  profits  were 
all  stable,  the  20  percent  cost-saving  would 
reduce  the  price  of  the  $20,000  house  to 
$19,280.  That  Is  a  saving,  but  hardly  a  "break- 
through." 

Moreover,  to  the  home  buyer  or  renter,  the 
actual  saving  In  monthly  payments  or  rent 
Is  much  smaller  than  even  that  small 
amount.  On  this  aspect  of  the  issue,  the  re- 
port of  the  Kaiser  Committee  on  Urban 
Housing,  issued  In  December  1968,  sheds 
some  light.  And  the  Kaiser  (3onunlttee's  cost 
breakdowns  are  reasonably  close  to  those  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
According  to  the  Kaiser  Conunlttee's  report, 
the  on-site  labor  cost  is  19  percent  of  the 
price  of  a  single-family  home  and  22  percent 
of  the  price  of  an  elevator  apartment  unit, 
while  the  materials  cost  is  36  percent  of  the 
price  of  a  private  home  and  38  percent  of  an 
apartment  unit. 


On  the  basis  of  these  cost  figures,  a  20 
percent  cut  In  construction  workers'  wages— 
or  a  20  percent  Increase  In  productivity- 
would  reduce  the  monthly  occupancy  cost 
to  the  homeowner  or  renter  by  only  about  2 
percent.  The  Kaiser  Committee  says,  "All 
on-site  labor  costs  represent  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  monthly  rents  that  a  general  re- 
duction of  20  percent  for  all  workmen  would 
mean  only  a  reduction  in  rent  from  $100  a 
month  to  $98  in  a  typical  unit."  And  that  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  the  Interest  payments  on 
the  on-site  labor  cost. 

WhUe  debt  retirement  of  principal  and 
Interest  U  approximately  only  haU  of  the 
monthly  costs  of  a  house  or  rent  on  an  apart- 
ment, over  one-half  of  the  debt-retirement 
portion  of  those  monthly  payments  U  for 
interest  charges,  at  recent  interest  rates.  The 
price  of  the  property,  therefore,  accounts  for 
only  about  20  to  25  percent  of  the  monthly 
occupancy  costs  to  the  home  owner  or  renter 
and.  In  turn,  the  on-site  labor  cost  accounts 
for  only  about  one-fifth  of  that  amount. 

Therefore,  the  actual  on-site  labor  cost 
component  of  monthly  occupancy  costs- 
excluding  Interest  payments  on  the  labor 
cost — comes  to  only  approjtlmately  4  to  5 
percent  of  those  monthly  costs  of  a  home- 
owner or  renter.  A  20  percent  Increase  in  the 
wages  of  all  on-site  workers— or  a  20  percent 
reduction  of  on-site  labor  through  increased 
use  of  pre-fab— therefore  directly  involves 
only  about  $1  of  each  $100  of  monthly  rent 
or  occupancy  costs  of  a  single-family  home, 
when  Interest  charges  are  excluded. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  some  very  clear  facts: 
The  major  part  of  housing  costs  to  the  renter 
or  homeowner  is  Interest  charges— the  price 
of  borrowed  money  to  the  developer,  builder, 
landlord  and  homeowner.  The  on-site  labor 
cost  accounts  for  only  a  small  part  of  the 
price  of  the  property  and  a  much  smaller 
portion  of  monthly  occupancy  costs  to  the 
owner. 

The  on-site  labor  cost  component  of  hous- 
ing has  been  the  victim  of  gross  distortion, 
ignorance  and  anti-labor  myths.  The  sole 
focus  of  public  attention  on  on-site  labor 
costs  and  labor-saving  technology  is  largely 


based  on  a  hoax.  If  the  costs  of  housing  are 
to  be  reduced— or  if  such  rising  costs  to  the 
consumer  are  to  be  slowed  down— interest 
rates  and  land  prices,  as  weU  as  labor  and 
materials  costs,  have  to  be  reduced  or  curbed 
and  managerial  efficiency  has  to  be  Improved. 
Anyone  who  focuses  sole  or  major  atten- 
tion on  the  labor-cost  component  of  hous- 
ing costs— whether  It  be  an  Administration 
spokesman  or  college  professor — is  dodging 
the  key  issues  of  financing  costs  and  land 
prices.  Unless  those  costs  are  cut  or  curbed, 
it  will  be  Impossible  to  bring  the  consumer's 
housing  costs  under  some  manageable  con- 
trol— regardless  of  the  progress  in  pre-fab. 

The  building  trade  tmions  are  cooperating 
with  employers  In  the  increased  tise  of  pre- 
fab and  modules  In  residential  construction. 
But  substantial  advances  along  those  Unes 
can  do  only  Uttle  to  curb  the  constuner's 
housing  costs  If  soaring  land  prices  and  fi- 
nancing charges  are  not  ctuialled.  And  tmless 
land  and  financing  costs  are  curbed  or  re- 
duced, it  U  unUkely  that  America  can  soon 
achieve  the  expanding  volume  of  residential 
construction  the  country  needs  and  which, 
m  Itself,  would  produce  some  cost  saving. 

Some  people  ask  whether  America  has  the 
material  resources  and  manpower  to  attain 
the  lO-year  housing  goal  of  26  million  dwell- 
ing units.  The  answer  is  decidedly  yes.  How- 
ever, the  needed  national  commitment, 
backed  by  effective  government  poUcies,  has 
not  been  made. 

In  1955.  private  and  pubUc  new  housing 
activities  accounted  for  about  4.5  percent  of 
the  total  national  production.  But  in  recent 
years,  the  doUar  outlays  for  new  residential 
construction  have  been  not  much  greater 
than  in  1955— despite  Increased  prices— and 
such  activities  have  declined  to  about  2.6  per- 
cent of  the  "much  greater  gross  national 
product. 

In  the  coming  years,  total  national  produc- 
tion should  rise  by  4  to  4.6  percent  per  year, 
excluding  price  changes,  if  high  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  employment  are  to  be  main- 
tained— and  probably  about  6.5  to  7  percent 
per  year  in  current  dollars.  If  home  building 
activities  rise  as  fast  in  the  1970s  as  total 
national  production— in  contrast  to  the 
sharp  cyclical  swings  and  relaUve  stagnation 
since  the  mid-1950s—  the  volume  of  residen- 
tial construction  will  Increase,  but  not 
enough  to  attain  26  mlUion  additional  dwell- 
ing units  in  10  years. 

To  attain  the  10-year  housing  goal,  private 
and  pubUc  outlays  for  residential  construc- 
tion will  have  to  increase  at  a  somewhat 
faster  pace  than  the  gross  national  product— 
to  rise  from  about  2.5  percent  of  the  GNP 
in  recent  years  toward  about  4.5  percent  of  a 
growing  GNP  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year. 
This  is  not  an  unreasonable  goal  in  terms 
of  feasibility.  Such  proportion  of  national 
economic  activities  for  residential  construc- 
tion was  attained  in  the  past,  as  In  1955.  and 
It  can  be  attained  during  the  course  of  the 
1970s.  But  Its  achievement  requires  changes 
in  government  policy. 

One  major  needed  change  is  for  the  federal 
government  to  shift  from  providing  induce- 
ments and  subsidies  for  business  Investment 
in  plant  and  equipment  to  an  emphasis  on 
housing.  Federal  policy  wiU  have  to  substan- 
tially curb  its  variety  of  devices  to  encourage 
an  increased  share  of  total  national  produc- 
tion for  business  Investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  which  has  cut  Into  the  flow  of 
available  private  savings  for  investment  in 
home  building- and  which  has  also  tended 
to  increase  the  cost  of  borrowed  money. 

Bates  of  increase  and  levels  of  business 
outlays  for  plant  and  equipment  have  l>een 
unsustainable  in  recent  years.  If  such  rates 
of  increase  and  levels  of  business  investment 
are  brought  down  to  more  moderate  and  sus- 
tainable levels,  more  private  savings  would 
be  available  for  Investment  in  new  residen- 
tial construction,  which  Is  the  tallend  of 
the  money  market. 
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It  wouW  fa»  the  residential  construction 
Industry's  loalng  competition  for  avftlUble 
funds  with  business-Investment  loans, 
which  are  considered  the  top  choice  in  the 
money  market.  It  would  also  eliminate  or 
considerably  reduce  the  sharp  cyclical  swings 
in  home  building,  since  it  would  provide  a 
steadier  How  ot  private  savings  into  resi- 
dential construction. 

In  addition,  positive  government  encou- 
ragement of  home  building  is  needed  Pooled 
mortgage  bonds,  authorized  by  the  1968  Act. 
would  be  of  assistance  in  attracting  funds 
Into  housing  Additional  encouragement  Is 
probably  necessarj-  such  as  a  federal  re- 
quirement that  a  modest  portion  of  pension 
and  similar  trust  funds  be  invested  In  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed residential  mortgages 
for  Internal  Revenue  Service  approval. 

Such  measures  «hould  be  accompanied  by 
a  general  reduction  of  interest  rates,  an  am- 
ple growth  of  the  money  supply  and.  If  mon- 
etary restraint  Is  necessary,  a  sheltering  of 
residential  construction  from  the  ravages  of 
tight  monev  The  combination  of  such  gov- 
ernment policies  Is  needed  to  provide  a 
greater  supply  of  private  funds  for  home 
building  and  to  reduce  the  coats  of  borrowed 
money. 

However,  sole  reliance  on  the  private  mar- 
ket, even  with  government  encouragement, 
will  not  Increase  residential  construction 
sufficiently— particularly  dwelling  uniu  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families.  The  di- 
rect role  of  government  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased. 

Direct  public  outlays  for  new  residential 
construcUon.  In  recent  years,  have  amounted 
to  only  about  $700  million— about  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  of  total  national  production. 
These  sums  will  have  to  be  Increased  to 
meet  the  10-year  housing  goal. 

Such  Increase  In  direct  government  out- 
lays would  require  some  small  changes  In 
the  compoalUon  of  federal  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  next  10  years,  with 
greater  emphasis  on  housing.  The  expected 
tlS  billion  annual  Increase  In  federal  rev- 
enues—as well  as  the  leveling  off  of  defense 
expenditures  since  mld-19«8  and  the  hoped- 
for  end  of  the  Viet  Nam  war— will  make  it 
feasible  to  Increase  substantially  the  flow  of 
direct  government  outlays  for  residential 
construction,  particularly  for  lower-Income 
hoiislng.  In  combination  with  government 
efforU  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
private  housing  market,  such  Increases  In 
direct  public  expenditures  should  enable 
America  to  meet  the  goal  of  M  million 
dwelling  units  in  a  decade. 

As  for  the  availability  of  land,  anyone  who 
has  traveled  across  this  country  knows  that 
the  potential  land  supply  Is  tremendous. 
Even  In  and  near  the  cities  and  towna.  a  po- 
tential supply  of  land  Is  available  that  could 
be  tiaed  for  resldenUal  nelghborhooda— If 
transporUUon  and  public  faclllUes  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  immediate  problem  is  not  the  supply 
of  land,  but  soaring  land  prices.  The  price 
of  land  for  housing  has  been  rising  about  10 
to  20  percent  per  year.  Land  costs  are  now 
about  21  percent  of  the  price  of  a  single-fam- 
ily house  and  approxlnxately  13  percent  of 
the  price  of  an  elevator  apartment  unit.  The 
Kaiser  Committee  reported  the  average  site 
of  a  new.  PHA-lnsured.  one-famUy  house 
rose  from  tLOaS  In  1950  to  $3.76«  In  1M7.  a 
rise  of  284  percent  In  17  years.  The  commit- 
tee also  reported  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington.  D.C..  the  price  per  acre  paid  by 
bxUldera  "Increaaed  from  $3,400  in  1»«0  to 
$6300  in  lOM.  a  Jump  of  over  70  percent  In 
a  four-year  period." 

A  government  land  policy  la  needed.  The 
taxlitg  and  zoning  of  land  require  review  and 
revision  by  the  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment*— to  ctirb  the  skyrocketing  rlae  of 
land  prices  and  ezcesalve  land  spectiUUon. 
We  also  need  something  like  land  banks — 
with   government   advancedl — acquisition  of 


rlghU  or  ownership  to  large  blocka  of  land 
for  future  development,  specifically  Includ- 
ing low-  and  moderate-Income  housing.  Ef- 
fective government  policies  are  needed  to 
curtail  the  sharp  rise  of  land  prices  If  the 
nation's  housing  goal  Is  to  be  met. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  land  In  outlying 
metropolitan  areas  for  residential  construc- 
Uon requires  the  availability  of  mass  uans- 
portatlon  as  well  as  educaUonal  and  other 
public  facilities  lor  the  creation  of  decent 
neighborhoods. 

The  potential  manpower  supply  for  con- 
struction generally  must  be  considered  since 
It  Is  Impossible  to  Isolate  resldentUl  from 
non-housing  construction  employment.  Sev- 
eral experts  have  examined  this  complex  Is- 
sue. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates 
that  total  employment  In  co.itract  construc- 
tion of  all  types — residential  and  non-hous- 
ing—will  rise  from  nearly  3  3  nUlUon  In  1966 
to  4.2  million  In  1975,  a  rise  of  about  90.000 
a  year. 

In  their  work  as  consultants  to  the  Kaiser 
Committee.  John  Dunlop  and  Quinn  Mills  es- 
timated that  about  one  Million  additional 
man-years  of  employment  in  residential  and 
non-housing  construction  will  be  in  demand 
by  1975.  Since  lew  con»tructlon  workers  are 
employed  year-round,  the  Dunlop-UllU  es- 
Umate  comes  to  somewhat  over  100.000  ad- 
ditional employes  per  year. 

In  addition,  the  numt*r  of  construction 
workers  Is  a  slowly  declining  percentage  of 
total  employment  In  contract  construction, 
with  a  rising  percentage  of  architects,  drafts- 
men, engineers,  technicians  and  clerical  em- 
ployes. Therefore,  on  the  basU  of  these  esti- 
mates, the  net  Increase  In  the  number  of 
construction  workers  that  will  be  needed 
If  the  10-year  housing  goal  U  to  be  achieved— 
while  non-housing  construction  continues 
to  increase— will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
90.000  to  100.000  per  year  above  the  2.7  to 
2.8  million  construction  workers  employed 
on   the  average   In  the  past   four   years. 

The  number  of  deaths  and  retirements  of 
construction  workers.  In  the  period  ahead, 
probably  will  also  be  close  to  that  order  of 
magnitude.  So  we  are  Ulklng  about  replace- 
menu  within  a  range  of  90.000  to  100.000  per 
year  and  net  Increases  In  employment  of 
approximately  a  similar  number. 

If  the  10-year  housing  goal  Is  to  be  met. 
Increasing  employment  of  construction 
workers  will  be  required— with  the  Increases 
gradually  accelerating  during  the  course  of 
the  decade.  However,  the  actual  number  of 
workers  needed  by  the  Industry  will  depend 
on  the  actual  volume  of  corutructlon.  rather 
than  long-run  forecasts  and  government 
promises. 

The  major  sources  of  potential  manpower 
supply  can  be  roughly  identified  and  there 
may  be  others  as  well. 

One  major  source  U  the  present  supply 
of  workers  with  some  construction  experi- 
ence and  skills.  As  a  result  of  the  sharp 
cyclical  and  season  swings  In  construction 
employment — and  the  casual  nature  of  the 
labor  market — Dunlop  and  Mills  estimated 
that  It  takes  1.8  workers  to  fill  one  aver- 
age year  of  construction  employment,  a  high- 
er  ratio   than   In  any  other  Industry. 

Much  work-Ume  U  lost  In  unemployment, 
in  time  between  projecu  and  in  seasonal 
fluctuations.  Por  example,  tmemployment  In 
the  industry  Is  usuaUy  about  twice  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  In  addition,  many 
"full-time"  construction  workers  are  em- 
ployed 1.400  hours  or  less  per  year  In  the 
Industry. 

We  now  have  detailed  Information  on  em- 
ployment from  the  Social  Security  record* 
of  1964.  In  that  year,  average  toUl  employ- 
ment In  contract  construction  was  3  1  mil- 
lion, according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  8U- 
tutlcs.  But  the  Social  Security  records  re- 
veal that  6.7  million  people  had  some  earn- 
ings In  contract  construction  In  1964  and 
4  1  nUUlon  earned  the  major  proportions  of 


their  earnings  in  that  Industry.  A  large 
number  of  workers  were  In  and  out  of  the 
Industry  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

These  figures  also  Indicate  why  the  annual 
earnings  In  this  Industry  are  relatively  low. 
by  comparison  with  high  hourly  wages.  In 
1964.  according  to  the  Social  Security  records, 
the  median  annual  earnings  of  workers  with 
four  quarters  of  employment  in  the  Indus- 
try were  only  about  $6,200.  despite  high  wage 
rates  Sharp  cyclical  and  seasonal  swings  In 
construction  employment  generally— with 
Impacts  on  annual  earnings  are  particularly 
pronounced  In  home  building. 

A  steadily  expanding  volume  of  construc- 
tion and  concerted  efforts  to  reduce  sharp 
seasonal  changes  could  cut  the  excessive 
nuctuaUon  of  employment  In  the  Industry.  It 
would  reduce  the  Insecurity  of  employment. 
Increase  annual  earnings  and  enable  the  In- 
dustry to  achieve  a  labor  force  of  a  more 
stable  size.  In  addition,  the  extension  of 
union  organization  In  residential  construc- 
tion— which  Is  now  only  about  20  percent 
union-organized  or  less— would  provide 
greater  cohesion  and  rationality  to  the  par- 
ticularly volaUle  employment  pattern  In 
home  building. 

Another  potential  source  of  manpower  is 
apprenticeship,  particularly  for  the  skilled 
trades.  Apprenticeship  Is  crucial  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  highly-skilled  key  cadre  of  the  in- 
dustry—the full-fledged  Journeymen  with 
the  best  employment  prospects  In  a  casual 
labor  market,  the  foremen,  supervisors  and 
contractors. 

The  number  of  government-registered  ap- 
prentices has  l>een  Increasing  during  most 
of  the  1960s  Although  most  apprentices  are 
in  construction,  some  of  them  are  In  other 
industries,  such  as  the  metal  trades  and 
printing.  In  addition,  some  apprenticeship 
programs  are  not  registered  with  the  govern- 
ment. From  172.000  In  1960.  the  toUl  number 
registered  apprentices  has  risen  to  about 
250.000  at  present  The  yearly  rate  of  com- 
pletions of  construcUon  apprentices  at  pres- 
ent. U  probably  about  20.000  to  30.000  Based 
on  present  registrations,  the  number  will  rise 
m  the  next  few  years,  probably  to  about 
30.000  to  40.000. 

An  aspect  of  the  expanding  apprenticeship 
programs  of  recent  years  is  Outreach.  SUrted 
In  New  York  City  by  the  Workers  Defense 
League  and  A.  PhlUp  Randolph  Institute.  In 
cooperation  with  the  building  trades  unions. 
Outreach  provides  remedial  education,  coun- 
seling and  encouragement  to  yoting  people. 
parUcularly  Negro  and  other  minority  youth, 
to  help  them  pass  the  tests  for  entry  Into 
apprenticeship.  Similar  programs — Involving 
the  C.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Urban 
League,  as  well  as  the  Workers  Defense 
League-Randolph  Institute — are  In  ezUtence 
In  over  50  major  cities. 

Spurred  by  these  developments,  the  num- 
ber of  apprenUces  from  minority  groups  has 
been  Increasing- from  about  2  5  percent  In 
1960  to  approximately  7  percent  at  present. 
Even  more  important  Is  the  rise  In  the  num- 
ber of  minority-group  youth  among  newly- 
enrolled  apprentices,  which  Is  now  about  9 
percent. 

Apprentice-training  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded and  Outreach-type  programs  should 
be  expanded  considerably.  But  such  expan- 
sion of  apprenticeship  can  be  expected  to 
occur  only  If  the  volume  of  construcUon  ac- 
Uvltles  Increases  to  Justify  the  training  of 
large  numbers  of  new,  full-fledged  Journey- 
men. 

Still  another  poUntlal  manpower  source  Is 
to  be  found  In  training  and  upgrading  pro- 
grams. Training  programs  are  to  be  found  In 
several  of  the  crafts.  Por  example,  nationwide 
networks  of  training  progranw.  with  emphasis 
on  Negro  and  other  minority-group  youths 
are  run  by  the  Operating  Engineers,  Laborers 
and  Carpenters  unions. 

SkUl  upgrading  programs  to  asaUt  non- 
Journeymen   to  achieve  Jotirneyman  statiu 
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now  exist.  In  cooperation  with  building  trades 
counclU  and  community-based  organiza- 
tions, in  sereral  clUes.  Such  efforts,  too,  can 
and  should  b*  expanded.  U  an  accelerating 
volume  of  construcUon  actuaUy  occur*. 

The  major  source  of  potenUal  manpower 
U  the  net  growth  of  the  nattons  civilian 
labor  force.  In  the  period  ahead,  the  anUcl- 
pated  net  expansion  of  the  clvlUan  UbOT 
force  Is  16  million  per  year— surely  enough 
to  provide  an  annual  net  increase  of  about 
90  000  to  100,000  construcUon  workers.  Equal 
eniployment  opportunlUes.  regardless  of  race 
or  color,  would  enable  the  Industry  to  fully 
uUllae  thU  anUclpated  net  growth  ot  the 
labor  force. 

This  expected  sharp  expanlson  of  the 
civilian  Ubor  force  would  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  potential  manpower  for  the  con- 
sUucUon  industry.  If  the  rising  demand  for 
building  trades  manpower  materializes  and 
If  this  potenUal  manpower  supply  Is  ade- 
auately  trained  In  the  necessary  skills. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  pres-.nt  experience 
and  past  history,  there  U  reason  for  some 
skepticism  about  the  ttmlng  and  actual  size 
of  federal  housing  programs.  Yet  the  timing 
and  size  of  these  programs  are  key  determi- 
nants of  the  required  manpower. 

Moreover,  construction  la  a  local  market 
Industry  and  consUucUon  employment  on 
any  building  site  Is  composed  of  different 
workers,  with  different  skills,  at  the  varying 
stages  of  the  building  process.  DecUlons 
about  construction  manpower  are  made  In 
terms  of  each  craft  and  these  decisions  are 
made  In  each  separate  community. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  such  decisions 
have  to  be  worked  out  In  each  local  area— 
not  on  the  basis  of  talk  and  promises,  but  on 
the  sound  foundaUon  of  actual  construction 
plans  and  estimated  Umetables,  backed  by 
commitments  and  ready  to  go.  Under  such 
condlUons.  differences  of  vlewpolnU  can 
be  worked  out  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
manpower  In  each  of  the  crafts  can  be 
made  avalUble  for  an  Increasing  volume  of 
construction. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  vast  Increase  In 
residential  construction  Is  clear.  PotenUal 
resources  are  available.  The  major  ques- 
Uon  U  whether  the  federal  government  will 
change  Its  poUcles  sufflclenUy  to  asstu-e  the 
expanding  volume  of  residential  construction 
to  meet  America's  housing  need*. 


Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  provide  still  another  exception  to 
section  302  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It 
would  permit  unions  to  bargain  with 
management  to  make  payment  of  man- 
agement's money  Into  funds  to  be  Jointly 
administered  by  the  imions  with  man- 
agement for  the  promotion  of  manage- 
ment's products.  I  strongly  oppose  its 
enactment  and  hope  that  it  will  be  de- 
feated. ^  ^  . 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  enacted  in 
1947  and  has,  with  few  excepticms,  pro- 
hibited payment  and  receipt  of  anything 
of  value  between  management  and  union 
representatives.  The  purpose  was  to  pre- 
vent coluslve  practices,  sweetheart  agree- 
ments, shakedowns,  and  similar  arrange- 
ments between  labor  and  management  to 
the  detriment  of  the  union  employee. 
The  few  exceptions  that  have  been 
carved  out  were  carefully  drawn  so  as  to 
preserve  this  objective.  The  other  excep- 
tions have  dealt  with  employee  benefit 
funds.  This  bill  provides  an  exception  of 
a  fundamentally  different  nature  as 
pointed  out  and  would  open  collective 
bargaining  to  a  host  of  new  subjects. 

Mr.  President.  Industry  promotion 
funds  are  legal  imder  existing  Uw.  Thou- 
sands of  such  funds  exist  today.  The 


only  limitation  on  them  Is  that  they  may 
not  be  JolnUy  administered  by  uniMis 
and  management  The  committee  bill 
removes  this  llmitaUon. 

Numerous  employer  organizations 
have  esUblished  such  funds.  They  are 
used  in  many  ways  to  serve  the  interests 
of  a  particular  industry  or  employer 
group  and  to  promote  Its  progress.  Such 
fimds' typically  provide  that  they  are  to 
be  administered  by  the  employer  or  em- 
ployer group  which  finances  them  and 
iire  to  be  used  only  for  certain  specified 
purposes.  Most  of  them  also  provide  that 
they  cannot  be  used  for  lobbying  In  fa- 
vor of  antilabor  legislation  or  to  sub- 
sidize employers  by  payments  fro™  t^^ 
fund  In  connection  wltii  lawful  work 
stoppages  against  such  employers 

The  specific  purposes  for  which  these 
funds  are  established  deal  with  the  nor- 
mal and  traditional  management  func- 
tions. Congress  should  not  impair  the 
performance  of  these  functions  by  legis- 
lation which  puts  unions  at  the  manage- 
ment table.  , 

The  bill  deals  with  the  construction  in- 
dustry. It  should  be  noted  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  labor  relations  prob- 
lems confronting  that  industry  is  the 
jurisdictional  dispute.  The  enactinent  of 
Uie  committee  bill  would  aggravate  that 
problem.  Many  construction  employers 
have  contracts  with  a  number  of  differ- 
ent unions.  Strong  rivalries  exist  between 
many  of  Uiese  unions  as  to  Jurisdiction 
over  a  product  or  process  employed.  The 
carpenters  and  plasterers  reflect  one  such 
rivalry   the  plumbers  and  laborers  an- 
otiier.  Uie  millwrights  and  machinists 
stiU    another.   If   Jointly    administered 
funds  are  permitted.  It  Is  Inescapable 
that  their  administration  will  become 
Intertwined  wlUi  tiie  jurisdictional  rival- 
ries among  the  unions  involved  The  con- 
sequences will  be  damaging  to  Uie  pubUc 
Interest  and  to  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  healthy  competition  In  the  con- 
struction Industry. 

This  bill  wUl  also  increase  the  cost  or 
construction.  For  example,  if  a  fund  is 
created  to  promote  the  use  of  plaster, 
surely  anotiier  fund  will  be  created  to 
promote  tiie  use  of  dry  wall.  If  a  fund  is 
created  to  promote  the  use  of  structural 
steel  for  the  skeletons  of  buildings,  surely 
another  fund  wiU  be  created  to  promote 
the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  structures. 
If  a  fund  Is  created  to  promote  the  use  of 
panel  wall  construction,  surely  anoUier 
fund  will  be  created  to  promote  the  use  of 
brick  walls.  There  are  Uterally  hundreds 
of  products  used  In  the  construction  of  a 
building  and  each  tiwie  wOuld  obvious^ 
create  a  fund  to  promote  the  use  of  its 
products,  many  times  each  offsetting  an- 
other but  saddling  the  building  pubUc 
for  the  entire  cost  of  such  promotions. 
Mr    President,  the  proponents  point 
out  that  bargaining  on  Jointly-adminis- 
tered funds  shall  be  "permissive,"  not 
"mandatory."  This  shows  that  the  spon- 
sors recognize  that  unions  have  no  legiti- 
mate Interest  In  the  Joint  administra- 
tion of  money  contributed  solely  by  man- 
agement to  product  promotion  funds, 
else  the  bargaining  would  be  mandatory. 
But  even  more  Important  Is  the  fact  that 
in  the  labor  relations  business,  permissive 
bargaining  Is  a  joke.  As  witness  after  wit- 


ness testified,  a  union  which  wants  to 
exact  a  concession  as  to  an  Item  which  Is 
the  subject  of  permissive  bargaining 
need  merely  raise  the  ante  on  an  item 
which  is  the  subject  of  mandatory  bar- 
gaining, and  then  relax  on  the  manda- 
tory Item  If  management  concedes  on  the 
permissive  Item. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  been 
around  for  8  years,  and  has  attracted  very 
UtUe  attention.  But  It  cannot  be  Ignored 
as  harmless.  It  would  sanction  a  proce- 
dure whereby  unions  and  management, 
by  jointly  administering  management's 
product  promotion  and  arbitration 
money,  could  easily  make  deals  and  en- 
gage In  corrupt  practices  now  prohibited 
by  section  302.  This  is  management's 
money  and  no  reason  appears  why  the 
imlons  should  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
help  them  share  the  funds.  That  is,  no 
reason  save  that  the  unions  have  their 
eyes  on  additional  funds  to  add  to  the 
huge  treasuries  they  already  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
soundly  defeated. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr   GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

at  this  time  that  the  pending  bill,  HJl. 

860,  be  committed  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  Is  that 

motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  commit  is  debatable. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  desire  to  debate  It  at  length,  but  I 
do  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  so 
that  he  might  elucidate  what  would 
happen  when  the  bill  goes  back. 

I  am  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  I  favor  the  bill.  It 
could  go  back  with  the  Idea  of  Its  bemg 
killed,  and  that  I  would  be  against.  In 
that  event,  I  would  wish  to  be  heard  at 
some  length  on  the  subject.  Or.  It  could 
go  back  with  the  Idea  of  it  being  re- 
viewed by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  the  point  that  I  think 
quite  properly  has  been  made  by  Oie 
Senator  from  Michigan,  whicb  Is  that 
there  should  be  a  relationship  between 
this  kind  of  Joint  promotion  fund  and 
efficiency,  economy,  and  modernization 
in  the  construction  Industry. 

The  Senator  made  other  points  and 
other  Senators  also  made  other  points. 
But  that  point.  I  think,  has  a  real  Im- 
pact, because  that  is  what  we  axe  wor- 
ried about  In  the  construction  field. 

I  think  with  respect  to  the  Senator's 
point  about  the  wage  scale,  whether  pro 
or  con,  whether  one  takes  a  view  for  or 
against  that,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  Twy  P**" 
terial  increases  and  that  they  must  be 
compensated  for  if  the  cost  of  «M8truc- 
tion  Is  to  be  brought  down  so  that  mod- 
erate Income  housing  may  be  con- 
structed. 
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I  would  like  very  much  to  explore 
the  Senator's  mind  on  that  score  to  see 
if  we  understand  each  other.  If  we  do, 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  having 
another  go  at  it  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
I  have  not  sought  to  make  the  motion 
«ith  any  particular  instructions.  It 
would  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare as  to  what  they  might  wish  to  do 
with  the  bill  once  it  was  committed. 

In  my  own  mind,  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
we  ought  to  be  conscious  of  the  impact 
that  this  legislation  might  have  on  the 
development  of  new  techniques  in  the 
building  industry  as  well  as  the  effect 
on  building  costs,  since  we  are  all  con- 
cerned, and  I  know  the  Senator  Is.  about 
the  construction  of  low  cost  housing 
for  low  Income  families  In  the  cities 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  former 
Governor  of  my  State.  Secretary  Rom- 
ney.  is  very  interested  in  trying  to  bring 
this  industry  Into  the  20th  Century  and 
to  develop  ways  for  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  housing  which  would  make  such 
housing  available  at  a  lower  than  tuilt 
cost. 

While  this  bill  in  and  of  Itself  might 
have  only  a  slight  effect.  I  would  encour. 
age  the  committee  to  consider  it  In  the 
context  of  that  entire  problem.  There 
well  may  be  other  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  would  be  called 
for  at  the  same  time  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  considered,  other  amend- 
ments that  might  complement  and 
achieve  this  very  purpose.  At  least  the 
conunlttee  should  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  there  are  other  amendments 
that  might  deserve  consideration. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  would  say  that 
while  I  share  the  Senator's  concern.  I 
do  not  seek,  as  one  Senator  or  in  my 
leadership  capacity,  to  dictate  what  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare might  do. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  my  point 
was  that  often  we  recommit  a  bill  to  kill 
it.  I  gather  from  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  that  that  Is  not  his  design  and 
that  he  unde»-stands  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  well  en- 
deavor tc  articulate  the  point  I  have 
made,  the  point  he  has  made,  and  the 
points  others  have  made:  but  that  we  are 
not  killing  It  by  sending  It  back  to  com- 
mittee In  an  honest  effort  to  have  the 
conunlttee  review  the  situation  In  light 
of  what  has  been  .said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  then  to  come  up  with  a 
measure  to  more  nearly  meet  these 
views. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  longer  than  I,  and 
I  am  sure  he  knows  that  when  a  motion 
to  recommit  is  supported  by  individual 
Senators,  it  could  be  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. I  know  that  in  the  minds  of  many 
Senators  it  would  be  to  amend  the  bill 
and  bring  it  back.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  bill  in  Its  present  form  is  not 
satisfactory.  I  would  vote  against  it  If 
the  committee  reported  the  same  bill  In 
the  same  form.  I  would  have  to  look 


at  any  changes  the  committee  might 
make. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  understand.  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  the  intention  was  clear.  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  I  hope  the  chairman  feels  as 
I  do.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  recommittal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  certainly  In  the  debate  on  the 
bill  before  us  many  considerations  have 
arisen  that  should  be  considered  in  com- 
mittee that  were  not  considered  in  com- 
mittee when  the  bill  was  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  think  for  these  reasons  It  would 
be  agreeable  to  me  to  take  the  bill  back 
to  committee  for  further  consideration 
of  any  concerns  that  have  arisen  here 
for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  supported  the  bill  in  committee  and 
who  would  vote  for  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today.  I  feel  there  is  a  degree  of 
confusion  as  to  several  points,  and  in 
view  of  that,  I  think  it  might  be  worthy 
of  further  consideration  and  study  by  the 
committee. 

Therefore.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  motion  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  commit 
H.R.  860  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  S.  1369 
is  a  bill  which  amends  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1947  Is  almost  Identical 
to  H.R.  860.  As  I  tmderstand  It.  these 
bills  would  permit  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment administration  and  control  of  prod- 
uct promotion  funds  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry.  I  say  "as  I  under- 
stand It"  with  not  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
because,  quite  frankly.  I  do  not  really 
understand  the  Implications  of  this  bill. 
I  do  not  think  my  colleagues  do  either. 
We  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  that. 
If  enacted,  this  measure  stands  to  have 
very  far-reaching  consequences.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  can  tell  us  flatly  what  these 
consequences,  these  implications  will  be. 

We  can  say  flatly  and  without  con- 
tradiction that  we  have  in  our  country 
today  what  appears  to  be  a  full-fledged 
national  housing  crisis.  We  saw  In  the 
New  York  Times,  for  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1970.  a  chart  which  shows  the 
precipitous  decline  in  housing  starts.  In 
January  1969,  we  had  more  than  1,800.- 
000  starts.  In  January  1970.  starts  were 
down  to  below  1.200.000. 

The  causes  are  many:  High  Interest 
rates  certainly  Is  a  leading  causative  fac- 


tor. Secretary  Romney  has  ambitous 
plans  for  mass  producing  homes — using 
our  technology  to  Its  full  extent  to  deal 
with  the  crisis.  He  has  met  a  good  deal 
of  resistance  to  his  program:  Local  zon- 
ing regulations  all  over  the  country 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  Certain 
modern  materials,  for  example,  cannot  be 
Ui.  i — plastics,  adheslves,  and  so  forth — 
which  were  not  in  existence  when  the 
codes  were  drafted.  Second,  certain 
shortsighted  unions  In  the  construction 
field  resist  needed  efforts  to  employ  up- 
to-date  methods,  techniques,  and  ma- 
terials. Certain  unions  will  not.  for  ex- 
ample, handle  or  install  prefabricated 
materials.  They  insist  on  doing  their 
tasks  In  old-fashioned  ways.  These  twin 
problems  are  cripphng  Secretary  Rom- 
ney's  best  efforts.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  If  Congress  were,  however 
Inadvertently,  to  contribute  to  a  further 
lessening  of  effectiveness  in  this  field.  I 
think  it  Is  quite  possible  that  were  S.  1369 
or  H.R.  860  enacted,  further  roadblocks 
would  be  erected— progress  In  dealing 
with  this  urgent  national  problem  could 
be  checked. 

There  Is,  in  my  judgment,  a  genuine 
possibility  that  unions,  using  new 
strength — obtained  from  joint  control  of 
industry  promotion  funds — could  effec- 
tively retard  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
building  industry  to  introduce  new 
methods,  techniques  and  materials  into 
the  construction  sites  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Costs  of  building,  as  we  all  know,  are 
skyrockeUng.  One  of  the  tools  the  con- 
struction industry  hopes  to  use  to  check 
this  spiral  Is  the  Introduction  of  pre- 
fabricated units  and  components.  These 
efforts  and  plans  have,  I  regret  to  say, 
met  strong  resistance  from  some  unions 
whose  vision  is  narrow,  limited,  and  paro- 
chial. They  remind  me  of  Luddites:  The 
followers  of  Ned  Ludd,  the  Leicestershire 
rabble-rouser  who  inflamed  a  group  of 
workers  to  go  around  breaking  machines 
in  the  18th  century — on  the  theory  that 
machines  put  people  out  of  work.  Time 
has  proved  that  the  short-sighted  Mr. 
Ludd  was  In  error. 

The  country  can  Ill-afford  legislation 
at  this  point  which  will  Impede,  f  nistrate, 
or  prevent  our  efforts  to  get  homes  for 
the  people  who  need  and  want  them. 

Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz.  in 
his  letter  to  the  Special  House  Subcom- 
mittee has  discussed  this  very  question. 
He  said: 

However,  we  know  Utile  of  the  fluanclng. 
administration,  objectives,  accounting  and 
reporting  practices,  or  the  size  of  such  funds. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  unable 
to  predict  the  likelihood  of  abuses  or  the 
additional  protectlons-'^vnlch  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

This  Is  a  very  candid  statement  and  a 
reasonable  one.  What  does  Secretary 
Shultz  think  we  do — given  this  lack  of 
Information  and  lack  of  knowledge  about 
this  most  Important  matter?  Secretary 
Shultz  suggested  this: 

We  propose  that  an  In-depth  study  -  b« 
undertaken  of  all  types  of  funds  which  are  of 
Joint  concern  to  management  and  la- 
ixir  .  .  .  Such  a  study  could  develop  unified 
general   legislation  which  would  avoid  the 
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need  to  predict  future  changes  In  fringe 
benefits  by  establishing  broad  purposes  and 
sofegiiards  lor  Joint  funds.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  action  on  this  legislation  should 
be  postponed  pending  completion  of  such  a 
study. 

I  concur  in  these  sentiments  fully.  We 
should  not  deal  with  this  most  sig- 
nificant matter  precipitously.  We  must 
have  more  and  better  data  on  which  to 
make  a  mature  and  reasoned  Judgment. 
With  due  deference  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  his  fine  work  and 
that  of  his  subcommittee,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  further  study  of  this  whole 
problem  should  be  made.  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  in  any  way  retarding  or  inhibit- 
ing progress  on  our  national  housing 
goals.  But,  I  must  point  out  that  such 
might  very  well  result  from  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  Let  me 
offer  a  few  examples  on  this  score: 

Mr.  David  Barr,  counsel  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Painters,  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor  concerning 
this  bill.  He  urged  Its  passage  In  the  fol- 
lowing very  revealing  statement: 

Advances  in  prefabrlcatlon  and  technology, 
have  and  will  continue  to  have  severe  adverse 
impacts  on  this  allUlate  (painter's  union). 
We  feel  strongly  that  this  threatened  attri- 
tion can  be  warded  off,  at  least  In  part,  by 
an  effective  promotion  program. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  idea 
behind  Industry  promotion  funds  Is  not 
to  ward  off  cheaper,  better,  newer  meth- 
ods of  doing  business.  It  would  invite 
nothing  but  trouble  to  suggest  that  peo- 
ple who  have  those  goals  in  mind  should 
share  In  the  administration  of  industry 
promotion  ftmds.  The  funds  were  not 
set  up  for  that  purpose,  suid  it  would  be 
most  unfair  to  t>ermit  them  to  be  used  in 
that  position.  If  joint  administration  of 
these  funds  were  to  be  authorized,  all 
expendittues  could  be  cut  off  by  a  stale- 
mate between  labor  and  management, 
with  the  result  that  nothing  statutory 
could  be  accomplished.  This.  I  think  we 
must  recognize  is  a  very  real  possibility. 
To  my  knowledge,  labor  has  never  com- 
plained about  the  fashion  In  which  these 
funds  are  currently  expended  by  man- 
agement. I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
these  funds  have  not  been  used  selfishly 
or  foolishly:  They  have  been  used  in  a 
way  that  is  highly  ethical  and  very  use- 
ful socially.  If  we  were  to  act  now  on 
this  bill  in  its  present  form,  we  might 
effectively  neutralize  these  funds. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  has  filed  Individual 
views  which  should  be  noted.  They  are 
written  with  precision  and  clarity  and 
we  cannot  Ignore  them.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Individual  Views  of  Mr.  Dominick 

I  oppose  S.  1369  primarily  t)ecause  I  feel 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  l>e  re- 
solving basic  management  labor  disputes 
through  the  medium  of  legislation.  On  Its 
face  this  bUI  appears  to  be  limited  in  scope, 
providing  only  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  prohibiting  payments  by  management 
to  Labor  organizations.  The  right  to  Jointly 


administer  product  promotion  funds  resem- 
bles Joint  administration  of  health  and  wel- 
fare and  pension  funds  in  name  only.  Sec- 
Uon  302  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  seeks  to  prohibit  such  actions  in 
order  to  eliminate  "sweetheart  contracts" 
and  other  corrupt  practices.  This  bill,  it 
appears  to  me,  carries  the  potential  of  plac- 
ing a  wedge  in  that  closed  door  that  could 
seriously  weaken  current  laws  setting  stand- 
ards for  labor-management  relations  with 
regard  to  Jointly  administered,  special  pur- 
pose funds. 

It  was  clearly  stated  that  this  bill  does 
not  and  will  not  affect  or  Include  Industry 
advancement  funds.  This  was  my  clear  un- 
derstanding and  I  restate  it  in  these  views 
so  there  can  be  no  confusion  on  this  issue. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  opinion  that  these 
funds  are  used  to  support  a  form  of  ad- 
vertising for  specific  products  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  be  passing  legis- 
lation dealing  with  this  area.  I  fully  recog- 
nize the  arguments  that  this  bill  is  to  be 
permissive  and  not  mandatory  and  that  it 
merely  exempts  from  criminal  penalty  an 
activity  that  is  occurring  within  the  Indus- 
try, anyway.  Also,  these  funds  now  are  sub- 
ject to  collective  bargaining  but  are  not 
Jointly  administered  under  penalty  of  law. 
The  objection  I  state  Is  not  directed  to  the 
possibility  of  corruption  and  misuse  of  these 
funds  through  Joint  administration  but  that 
this  additional  exception  to  the  law  may 
weaken  the  general  prohibition  designed  to 
prevent  '•sweetheart  contracts"  in  particular. 

Finally,  I  feel  this  is  special-interest  legis- 
lation as  it  applies  only  to  the  building 
trades  but  not  other  industries  that  manu- 
fEu:ture  or  distribute  products.  Again,  I  feel 
we  are  opening  the  door  for  expansion  of  this 
same  concept  throughout  our  industrial 
community.  The  committee  could  hardly  re- 
fuse a  similar  request  by  other  Industries  in 
the  future  if  this  bill  Is  passed.  Employees' 
interest  In  promotion  of  products  they  help 
produce  is  not  the  special  province  of  the 
building  trades.  It  is  of  universal  interest. 

This  legislation  simply  cannot  be  Justified 
In  the  broader  context  of  labor-management 
relations  and  the  interests  of  employees  in 
other  industries. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Similarly,  Congressman 
William  Scherle  of  Iowa  offered  minor- 
ity views  at  the  time  H.R.  860  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  His  views  should  be 
noted  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Additional  Minority  Views  or 
William  J.  Scherle 

I  strongly  oppose  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
860. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act  prohibits  payments  by  manage- 
ment to  labor  organizations,  except  where 
such  payments  are  used  to  fund  Jointly  ad- 
ministered health  and  welfare,  pension,  and 
apprentice  training  programs.  The  intent  of 
this  prohibition  Is  to  eliminate  bribery,  ex- 
torUon,  shakedowns,  sweetheart  contracts 
and  other  corrupt  practices. 

H.R.  860  would  relax  the  strict  ethical 
standards  commanded  by  section  302.  It 
would  amend  that  section  to  i>ermit  unions 
to  bargain  with  management  to  make  pay- 
ments of  management's  money  into  funds 
to  be  Jointly  administered  by  the  unions  for 
the  promotion  of  management's  product. 

INDUSTRY    PROMOTION    FUNDS 

Numerous  employer  organizations  have  es- 
tablished industry  promotion  funds.  They 
are  used  in  many  ways  to  serve  the  interests 
of  a  particular  industry  or  employer  group, 
and  to  promote  its  progress.  Such  funds  typi- 


cally provide  that  they  are  to  be  administered 
by  the  employer  or  employer  group  which 
finances  them  and  that  they  can  be  used 
only  for  certain  specified  purposes.  Most  of 
them  also  provide  that  they  cannot  be  used 
for  lobbying  in  support  of  anti-labor  legis- 
lation or  to  subsidize  employers  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  them  from  the  fund  in 
connection  with  legal  work  stoppages  against 
such  employers. 

The  specific  purposes  for  which  these 
funds  are  established  concern  the  normal 
and  traditional  management  functions.  Con- 
gress should  not  Impair  the  performance  of 
these  functions  by  legislation  to  give  unions 
a  footliold  In  management's  prerogatives. 

PRODUCTT   PROMOTION   FUNDS 

The  function  of  unions  is  to  bargain  with 
management  concerning  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions.  The  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  has  held  that  unions  have  no 
legitimate  interest  in  bargaining  with  man- 
agement concerning  management's  use  of  its 
money,  in  product  promotion  funds.  (Detroit 
Resilient  Floor  Decorators  Local  Union  No. 
2265  and  Mill  Floor  Covering,  Inc.,  136  NLRB 
769  (1962)  ). 

The  purpose  of  section  302  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  to  draw  a  line  between  man- 
agement and  unions  and  provide  that  money 
and  other  considerations  shall  not  pass  over 
that  line,  except  in  certain  narrow  instances 
respecting  the  Joint  administration  of  health 
and  welfare  pensions,  and  apprentice  train- 
ing funds.  H.R.  860  would  erase  that  line  for 
no  reason  and  encourage  loose  practices,  all 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  and  the  rank 
and  file  union  membership. 

Jointly  administered  funds  now  per?nitted 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  all  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employee.  The  proposed  bill  would  for 
the  first  time  permit  the  union's  entrance 
into  functions  not  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  employee.  Such  departures  from  tradition 
could  open  collective  bargaining  to  a  host  of 
new  subjects. 

Predecessor  bills  essentially  equivalent  to 
the  present  bill  have  been  in  Congress  every 
year  since  1962.  These  bills  have  been  re- 
peatedly attacked  as  technically  deficient  in 
that  they  are  vague  and  do  not  adequately 
define  who  and  what  Is  covered  by  the  bUls. 

H.R.    860 

Even  if  the  bill  Is  made  less  harmful  by 
amendments.  H.R.  860  should  be  defeated 
because  it  will  sharply  Increase  the  cost  of 
construction.  For  example,  If  a  fund  is  created 
to  promote  the  use  of  plaster,  stu^ely  another 
fund  will  be  created  to  promote  the  use  of 
drywall.  If  a  fund  is  created  to  promote  the 
use  of  structural  steel  for  the  skeletons  of 
buildings,  surely  another  fund  will  l>e  created 
to  promote  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete 
structures.  If  a  fund  is  created  to  promote  the 
use  of  panel  wall  construction,  surely  another 
fund  will  be  created  to  promote  the  use  of 
brick  walls.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
products  used  in  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing and  each  trade  would  obviously  create  a 
fund  to  promote  the  use  of  its  products, 
many  times  each  offsetting  another  but  sad- 
dling the  building  public  for  the  entire  cost 
of  such  promotions. 

H.R.  860  gives  little  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  bargaining  for  such  product  promotion 
funds  would  l>e  merely  permissive  and  not 
mandatory.  The  union  negotiator  seeking 
such  a  fund  would  Inflate  his  demands  with 
respect  to  mandatory  bargaining  issues  and 
reduce  them  only  after  management  had 
conceded  to  the  permissive,  but  not  manda- 
tory, bargaining  issue  of  a  product  pronation 
fund.  In  fact,  then,  the  product  promotion 
fund  would  become  a  mandatory  bargaining 
issue. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  860  indicate  that  be- 
cause the  collective  bargaining  agreement  is 
the  vehicle  used  to  collect  Industry  or  prod- 
uct promotion  funds,  labor  should  Ise  given 
an  equal  voice  in  the  administration  of  such 
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fund3.  If  such  theory  holds,  then  manage- 
ment should  be  given  an  equal  voice  with 
unions  In  si>endlng  union  dues  collected 
through  check-oB  systems  conUlned  In 
many  collective  bargaining  agreements.  Ob- 
vious, y.  unions  should  not  be  given  an  equal 
voice  In  such  management  funds  and  man- 
Rg.^ment  should  not  be  given  an  equal  voice 
m  the  administration  of  such  union  funds. 
T!ic  determining  factor  then  as  to  the  proper 
.administrator  of  a  fund  should  be  Uie  pur- 
pose for  which  the  fund  Is  expended  and  not 
the  method  by  which  It  Is  collected. 

The  Department  of  Labor  said  In  their  re- 
port on  H  R.  860  thnt  the  facts  call  for  "an 
m-depth  study  of  all  types  of  funds  which 
.ire  of  Joint  concern  to  management  and 
l.ibor.  ■  It  recommended  postponement  of 
this  proposal  pending  completion  of  such  a 
study.  That  advice  ought  to  be  heeded. 

The  Department  of  Labor  also  pointed  out 
the  potential  dangers  of  abuses  created  by 
the  proposal,  and  recommended  that  if  It  Is 
to  be  enacted,  that  there  be  added  safe- 
guards. Including  criminal  sanctions  for 
theft  and  embezzlement  of  funds,  and  for 
ofTerlng  and  accepting  kickbacks,  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  Department  be  given  specific 
authority  to  Issue  regulations  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  such  funds  and  authority  to  brmg 
!uiu  against  violations. 

IN    CONCLVSION 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge  defeat 
of  H  R.  860  and  any  similar  proposal  l)ecause 
It  would  lmp.ilr  collective  bargaining  In  the 
construction  Industry.  It  would  Increase  the 
number  of  Jurisdictional  disputes,  and  It 
would  open  the  door  for  abuses  without  any 
reasonable  safeguards  to  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
that  one  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
adopting  this  bUl  is  that  this  legislation 
is  permissive,  and  not  mandatory.  And 
that  is  certainly  true  insofar  as  the  word- 
ing is  concerned.  However.  I  think  that 
we  must  frankly  recognize  that  this 
nevertheless  is  a  potential  for  abuse.  If 
that  WU3  not  intended  by  the  authors  of 
the  bill.  Congressman  Anderson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, spoke  to  these  potentials  for 
abuse  or  the  House  floor  last  month.  On 
January  27— Record,  page  1359.  Con- 
gressman Anderson  said — let  me  quote: 

Let  me  say  this:  The  argument  Is  that 
the  propoeed  legislation  Is  permlaalve.  It  la 
permissive,  ant*  Is  not  a  mandatory  Item  of 
bargaining.  Therefore,  why  worry  that  you 
give  the  unions  the  right  to  go  in  and  bargain 
for  Joint  management  of  an  industry  promo- 
tion fund?  Anyone  who  has  even  a  sclntllU 
of  knowledge  about  the  bargaliUng  process 
knows  that  you  can  easily  offset  the  manda- 
tory demands,  that  you  are  entitled  to  make 
under  the  statute  against  the  so-called  per- 
missive demands  that  you  can  make.  You 
can  trade  off  one  against  another  In  order  to 
get  your  way  to  do.  as  thU  particular  union 
did.  in  connecUon  with  the  Isaue  of  lead 
stubs  for  plumbing  fixtures,  to  lay,  "We  will 
not  give  in  on  these  negotiations  unless  you 
write  In  here  language  that  we  are  to  Jointly 
control  the  use  of  these  funds" — funds  to 
which  management  alone  contributes,  funds 
that  are  used  for  product  promotion,  which  I 
think  Is  Inherently  a  prerogative  of  manage- 
ment. 

Let  me  show  what  some  of  this  might 
mean  in  practice.  I  am  reading  from  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  between 
the  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
ii  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe 
Fitting  Industry  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
Canada  Local  72.  AtlanU,  Ga.,  and  the 
Association  of  Mechanical  Contractors 


of  Atlanta,  Inc..  June  1,  1969,  to  May  31. 
1971: 

It  Is  agreed  that,  at  the  present  time.  Joint 
administration  of  the  Piping  Promotion  Trust 
would  violate  Federal  statutes.  In  the  event 
such  statutes  should  be  amended  by  Federal 
Congress  to  allow  for  Joint  administration, 
management  may  exercise  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing options:  (1)  Joint  administration 
may  be  established  or.  (2)  following  such 
amendments,  both  labor  and  m.nnagement 
shall  secure  legal  counsel  who  shall  review 
said  amendments.  If  said  legal  counsel  agree 
that  the  amendments  legalize  Joint  admin- 
istration, the  contributions,  established  In 
this  Agreement,  shall  cc.ise  therewith  and 
remain  In  abeyance  until  management  shall 
reach  a  decision.  Should  management  agree 
to  Joint  administration,  the  contributions 
shaU  be  reinstated  and  the  PPT  shall  con- 
tinue as  herein  provided,  with  Joint  admin- 
istration. Should  management  decide  against 
Joint  administration.  PPT  shall  be  termi- 
nated as  provided  for  in  the  Piping  Promo- 
tion Trust  Joint  Agreement. 

We  can  see  that  a  permissive  feature 
of  law  that  we  are  discussing  here  today 
can  become  key  provisions  of  a  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement,  very  much  of 
a  mandatory  proposition.  I  suggest  that 
the  agreement  I  have  quoted  is  not  an 
unusual  thing:  It  is  being  repeated  in 
other  agreements  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry dally.  The  stated  Intention  of 
making  such  arrangement  "permissive" 
in  reality  comes  to  naught. 

CONCLUSION 

I  think  it  Is  time  we  begin  to  realize 
that  we  can  never  supply  the  housing 
that  our  people  need  and  demand  unless 
and  until  we  begin  to  use  our  technology 
to  the  fullest.  By  that.  I  mean  using  the 
techniques  and  material  currently  avail- 
able to  us  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
We  must  also  overcome  the  erroneous 
notion  that  the  Introduction  of  these 
techniques  and  materials  into  oiu-  con- 
struction industry  will  cause  imemploy- 
ment.  It  just  is  not  so.  The  demand  is 
there.  It  is  estimated  that  In  order  to 
meet  the  housing  demand,  we  need  120.- 
000  to  130.000  new  skilled  tradesmen  each 
year.  Today,  the  coimtry  is  training 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  20.- 
000  to  25.000  new  skilled  tradesmen  each 
year.  I  have  never  l)een  able  to  under- 
sund  why  it  is  that  the  U.S.  Army  can 
take  a  boy  from  a  farm  and  train  him 
to  be  a  skilled  electronics  technician  in 
12  months,  or  a  pilot  of  a  supersonic  jet 
aircraft  in  18  months,  or  a  radar 
tracker  in  8  months  and  why.  at  the 
same  time,  it  takes  3  or  4  years  for  an 
apprentice  to  become  a  journeyman 
pliunber,  or  an  apprentice  painter  2  or  3 
years  to  become  a  full-fledged  painter. 
Nor  can  I  understand  why  Negro  Ameri- 
c:.ns  have  such  a  difBcult  time  seeking  to 
become  painters  or  plumbers  or  carpen- 
ters. Surely,  the  need  is  there.  Can  it  be 
that  the  unions  are  stalling  these  train- 
ing programs,  systematically  excluding 
black  Americans  who  want  very  much  to 
work. 

I  do  not  think  imions  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  record  in  this  regard. 
With  that  experience  in  mind.  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  wise  or  desirable  to  give  those 
same  construction  unions  an  additional 
handle  to  thwart  progress  In  this  field. 
This  measure  is  pregnant  with  poten- 
tial for  abuse.  I  urge  that  the  measure  be 
recommitted  for  further  consideration. 


Let  us  not  act  without  benefit  of  further 
study.  Let  us  gather  the  facts  we  need 
before  jumping  off  into  the  unknown 
depths.  The  implications  of  this  measure 
are  staggering — so  much  so  that  we 
really  do  not  know  where  it  may  take  us 
if  enacted.  Let  us  give  ourselves  time  to 
think  about  this  measure.  Recommend- 
ing this  measure  which  has  such  far- 
reaching  and  as  yet  imknown  conse- 
quences Is  the  best  way  I  can  think  of 
approaching  the  problem. 

Mr.  GRIKP'IN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  companion  bill  on  the  calendar.  It  is 
S.  1369.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  bill,  consistent  with  the  action  just 
taken,  be  taken  from  the  calendar  and 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and   Public   Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  the  Record  to  reflect  that  I  voted 
"nay"  on  this  motion  to  recommit. 


B-52'S  AND  LAOS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  yester- 
day, February  19,  appeared  an  article 
entitled  "How  Nixon  Reached  Laos 
Bombing  Decision— Effect  of  Reported 
Use  of  B-52S  Awaited."  and  the  first 
two  sentences  read: 

Lengthy  discussions  here  apparently  have 
culminated  In  the  start  of  B-83  bombings  of 
North  Vietnamese  positions  In  the  Plain  of 
Jars  In  Laos. 

The  Associated  Press  quoted  Informed 
sources  as  saying  the  big  bombers  were  di- 
verted Tuesday  from  targeU  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  sent  into  acUou  for  the  first  time 
In  Laos. 

This  is  somewhat  surprising,  because 
earlier  this  week  we  asked  whether  B-52s 
were  bombing  northern  Laos — a  long  way 
from  the  Ho  Clii  Minh  Trails — and  were 
told  no. 

It  is  also  surprising  because  B-52'8 
have  never  operated  over  North  Vietnam, 
one  of  the  reasons  no  doubt  being  our 
often  stated  apprehension  about  the 
reaction  of  the  Red  Chinese. 

If  this  article  Is  true,  however,  our 
B-52"s  are  now  bombing  but  a  few  miles 
and  even  less  minutes  from  the  Chinese 
border. 

On  November  3  President  Nixon  told  a 
nationwide  audience: 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
deep  division  In  this  nation  about  Vietnam  Is 
that  many  Americans  have  lost  confidence  In 
what  their  government  has  told  them  about 
oiur  policy.  The  American  people  cannot  and 
should  not  be  asked  to  support  a  poUcy 
which  Involves  the  overriding  Issues  of  war 
and  peace  unless  they  know  the  truth  about 
that  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 
How    Nixon    Rkackko    Laos    Bombino    Dx- 

cibiom:  Eftbct  of  Repobtxd  Usi  or  B-62"« 

AWAITKB 

(By  George  W.  Ash  worth) 

Washington. — Lengthy  discussions  her* 
apparently  have  culminated  in  the  start  of 
B-92  bombings  of  North  Vietnamese  po- 
sitions In  the  Plain  of  Jars  In  Laos. 
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The  Associated  Press  quoted  Informed 
sources  as  saying  the  big  bombers  were  di- 
verted Tuesday  from  targets  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  sent  Into  action  for  the  first  time 
In  Laos. 

Whether  or  not  the  bombing  has  Indeed 
started,  the  Nixon  administration  Is  at  a 
point  In  which  the  conflict  In  Laos  could 
take  a  decisive  turn. 

Qualified  sources  here  believe  B-52  bomb- 
ings could  be  followed  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese as  an  escalation  that  could  lead 
only  to  a  more  difficult  situation  In  Laos. 
Others  counter  with  the  argument  that  such 
bombing  may  salvage  allied  gains  in  recent 
months  and  Improve  in  the  long  run  the 
Royal  Laos  strategic  position. 

The  huge  B-52  bombers  have  become  an 
effective  Instrument  In  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  In  Laos, 
but  up  to  now  officials  have  been  leery  of 
allowing  their  use  In  Laos. 

The  big  B-52  aircraft  each  can  drop  from 
extremely  high  altitudes  108  500-pound 
bombs.  With  modifications,  the  bomb  load 
is  five  Umes  higher.  « 

In  service  In  Vietnam  the  bombers  and 
their  crews  have  developed  quite  a  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy,  and  they  have  been  used 
for  strikes  In  areas  where  precision  is  Im- 
perative. 

willingness    to    ESCALATE 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  come  to  dis- 
like B-52's  Intensely  because  of  their  ability 
to  do  so  much  with  such  force  while  flying 
at  altitudes  at  which  they  can  be  neither 
seen  nor  heard. 

The  use  of  B-52's  In  Laos,  however,  is  not 
a  course  that  will  win  wholehearted  ap- 
proval here.  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
demonstrated  throughout  the  course  of  the 
Vietnam  war  their  willingness  to  escalate 
along  with  the  Americans  as  the  depth  of 
each  nation's  endeavor  has  Increased. 

So  far  in  Laos  the  North  Vietnamese 
ground  forces  have  been  matched  by  Amer- 
ican-supported Royal  Lao  Army  and  merce- 
nary troope.  bolstered  heavily  by  U.S.  fighter- 
bomber  support  operating  out  of  Thailand 
and  on  Yankee  Station  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam. There  Is  a  possibility  some  strikes 
have  also  been  flown  from  allied  land  bases 
in  Vietnam,  such  as  Da  Kang. 

Thus.  If  B-52  strikes  have  begun,  the  Nixon 
administration  must  consider  carefully 
whether  the  advantages  that  might  be 
gained  are  relatively  certain  and  whether 
this  escalation  of  the  American  air  effort 
would  cause  a  subsequent  Increase  in  North 
Vietnamese  troop  Involvement  in  the  bitter 
war  in  Laos. 

Despite  their  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and 
the  heavy  logistical  demands  of  the  Ho  Cht 
Mlnh  trail,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  sev- 
eral divisions  they  could  probably  add  to 
the  fray  in  Laos  If  they  desired. 

Thus  the  administration  faced  these  pros- 
pects: 

Without  added  B-52  strikes,  the  Plain  of 
Jars  probably  will  be  lost— despite  con- 
tinued heavy  air  support  by  fighter-bombers. 
Oen.  Van  Pao  is  understood  here  to  have 
accepted  the  probabUity  that  his  Meo 
forces  will  be  driven  olT  the  plain  and  out 
of  the  surrounding  hills.  He  could  be  ex- 
pected to  try  to  conswve  his  weary  forces 
while  exacting  as  heavy  a  toll  as  possible 
during  the  retreat. 

This  would  leave  the  plain  in  North  Viet- 
namese hands,  which  It  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  until  the  general  retook  It  late  last 
summer. 

If  B-52  strikes  have  been  ordered.  It  should 
be  possible  to  stymie  North  Vietnamese  ad- 
vances, and  the  plain  Itself  could  be  made 
a  wasteland,  thus  denying  the  North  Viet- 
namese an  avenue  to  the  strategically  im- 
portant Mekong  River. 

If  some  sort  of  military  gains  can  be 
realized  with  B-52's.  there  is  a  real  ques- 
tion bow  permanent  tta«y  might  be.  Sources 


here  point  out  that  a  further  North  Viet- 
namese buildup  probably  would  take  too 
long  to  frustrate  the  allies  now,  but  the 
future  would  be  decidedly  uncertain. 

With  enhanced  enemy  forces,  the  U.S. 
could  face  the  dismal  prospect  of  continuing 
B-52  strikes  merely  to  hold  whatever  uneasy 
status  quo  the  strikes  helped  achieve. 

During  their  earlier  occupations  of  the 
plain,  the  Communists  have  been  generally 
content  not  to  thrust  still  farther  to  take 
areas  that  would  critically  threaten  the  via- 
bility of  the  Lao  Government. 

However,  some  strategists  are  worried 
that  this  willingness  to  hold  back  might  no 
longer  be  manifest  in  the  face  of  B-52  es- 
calation. They  fear  a  situation  that  would 
leave  the  royal  government's  officially  "neu- 
tral "  position  untenable. 


WHAT  ABOUT  EDUCATION? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Raspberry,  a  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post,  has  a  most  enlighten- 
ing column  which  was  printed  today. 

Mr.  Raspberrj''s  words  reflect  what  I 
have  contended  all  along.  And  it  is  en- 
couraging to  me  to  see  this  soimd  advice 
from  a  member  of  the  Negro  race. 

This  writer  recognizes  that  the  impor- 
tant and  primary  task  of  the  public 
schools  is  to  educate — not  to  Integrate. 

Just  as  I  feel,  Mr.  Raspberry  agrees 
that  "racial  segregation  In  public  schools 
Is  both  foolish  and  wrong,"  if  it  is 
reached  through  deliberate  intent  either 
de  jure  or  de  facto. 

But  he  makes  a  key  statement,  and 
this  is  it: 

It  may  be  that  one  reason  why  the  schools, 
particularly  in  Washington,  are  doing  such 
a  poor  Job  of  educating  black  children  Is 
that  we  have  spent  too  much  effort  on  inte- 
grating the  schools  and  too  little  on  improv- 
ing them. 

Mr.  Raspberry,  feeling  that  the  words 
of  his  column  might  be  twisted  to  suit 
the  designs  of  those  with  whom  he  may 
not  agree  guarded  his  remarks  with  this : 

The  notion  will  win  me  the  embarrassing 
support  of  segregationist  bigots,  but  isn't  it 
about  time  we  started  concentrating  on  edu- 
cating children  where  they  are? 

I  know  that  I  am  not  a  segregationist, 
and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  a  bigot  and 
pray  I  will  never  be  adjudged  a  bigot. 

I  do  agree  with  Mr.  Raspberry  that 
forced  busing,  in  his  words  "has  accom- 
plished nothing  useful  when  it  has  meant 
transporting  large  numbers  of  reluctant 
youngsters  to  schools  they'd  rather  not 
attend." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Raspberry's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,   1970| 

Concentration  on  Integration  Is  Doing 

Little  por  Education 

(By  William  Raispberry) 

Racial  segregation  In  public  schools  is  both 
foolish  and  wrong,  which  has  led  a  lot  of 
us  to  suppose  that  school  integration  must, 
therefore,  be  wise  and  Just. 

It  ain't  necessarily  so.  It  may  be  that  one 
reason  why  the  schools,  particularly  in  Wash- 
ington, are  doing  such  a  poor  Job  of  educat- 
ing black  children  is  that  we  have  spent  too 
much  effort  on  integrating  the  schools  and 
too  little  on  improving  them. 


The  preoccupation  with  racial  integration 
follows  in  part  from  a  misreading  of  what 
the  suit  that  led  to  the  1954  desegregation 
decision  was  all  about. 

The  suit  was  based  (tacitly,  at  least)  on 
what  might  be  called  the  hostage  theory. 
It  was  clear  that  black  students  were  suf- 
fering under  the  dual  school  systems  that 
were  the  rule  in  the  South.  It  was  also  clear 
that  only  the  "separate"  part  of  the  separaie- 
but-equal  doctrine  was   being  enforced. 

Civil  rights  leaders  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  ensure  that 
their  children  would  have  equal  education 
with  white  children  was  to  make  sure  that 
they  received  the  same  education,  in  the 
same  classrooms. 

Nor  would  the  education  be  merely  equal, 
the  theory  went :  It  woud  be  good.  White  peo- 
ple, who  after  all  run  things,  are  going  to 
see  to  it  that  their  children  get  a  proper 
education.  If  ours  are  In  the  same  class- 
rooms, they'll  get  a  proper  education  by 
osmosis. 

That,  at  bottom,  was  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  suit,  no  matter  that  the  legal 
arguments  were  largely  sociological,  among 
them,  that  segregated  education  is  Inher- 
ently unequal. 

(Why  it  should  be  inherently  more  un- 
equal for  blacks  than  for  whites  wasn't  made 
clear.) 

In  any  case,  the  aim  of  the  suit  was  not 
so  much  integrated  education  but  better 
education.  Integration  was  simply  a  means 
to  an  end. 

Much  of  the  confusion  today  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  means  has  now  become 
an  end  In  itself.  Suits  are  being  brought  for 
integration,  boundaries  are  being  redrawn, 
busing  is  being  Instituted — not  to  improve 
education  but   to  integrate  classrooms. 

The   results  can  sometimes  be   pathetic. 

In  Washington,  blacks  send  their  chil- 
dren (or  have  them  sent)  across  Rock 
Creek  Park  in  pursuit  of  the  dream  of  good 
education.  But  as  the  blacks  come,  the 
whites  leave,  and  Increasingly  we  find  our- 
selves busing  children  from  all-black  neigh- 
borhoods all  the  way  across  town  to  schools 
that   are   rapidly   becoming   all-black. 

The  Trl-School  setup  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington is  a  case  in  point.  Of  the  three  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  area,  only  one  was 
considered  a  good  school:  Amidon,  where 
the  children  of  the  black  and  white  well- 
to-do  attended.  Bowen  and  Syphax,  pop- 
ulated almost  exclusively  by  poor  kids  from 
the   projects,   were   rated   lousy   schools. 

Then  the  hostage  theory  was  applied.  A 
plan  was  worked  out  whereby  all  first-  and 
second-graders  In  the  area  would  attend 
one  school,  all  third-  and  fourth-graders 
a  second,  and  all  flifth-  and  sixth-graders 
the  third. 

The  well-to-do  parents  would  see  to  it 
that  their  children  got  a  "ood  education.  All 
the  poor  parents  had  to  do  was  see  to  It 
that  their  children  were  in  the  same  class- 
rooms. 

That  was  the  theory.  What  happened,  of 
course,  is  that  Instead  of  sprinkling  their 
children  around  three  schools,  the  luxury 
high-rise  dwellers,  black  and  white,  packed 
their  youngsters  off  to  private  school.  Now 
instead  of  one  good  and  two  bad  schools. 
Southwest  Washington  has  three  bad  ones. 

After  16  years,  we  should  have  learned 
that  the  hostage  theory  doesn't  work.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  integration  is  bad 
but  that  It  must  become  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

Busing  makes  some  sense  (as  a  temporary 
measure)  when  its  purpose  is  to  transport 
children  from  neighborhoods  with  over- 
crowded classrooms  to  schools  where  there 
is  space  to  spare. 

It  works  to  a  limited  degree  when  it  in- 
volves children  whose  parents  want  them 
bused  across  town  for  specific  reasons. 
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But  It  has  accomplished  nothing  useful 
when  It  ha»  meant  transportJnf  large  num- 
bers of  reluctant  youngsters  to  schools  iheyd 
rather  not  attend. 

The  notion  will  win  me  the  embarrassing 
support  of  segregationist  bigots,  but  Isn't  It 
uooiit  lime  we  started  concentrating  on 
eUucnng  children  where  they  are? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pi-oceed- 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent -that  the  order 
for  the  quorun"  call  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACTS  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  633.  S   2548. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  S.  2548  is 
the  school  lunch  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JAVITS  U  the  Senator  wUl  yield, 
the  Senator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERii>  is  not  in  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  is  out  here. 
Mr    JAVITS.    He    and    I   have   some 
amendments  and  I  do  not  know  how 
long  the  debate  on  these  amendments 
will  take  nor  whether  roUcall  votes  will 
be  desired. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  Indication 
on  this  from  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
spoke  to  him  this  morning  and  com- 
mended him  for  his  Initiative. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  sense  of  op- 
position, but  there  are  amendments 
which  many  of  us  regard  as  constructive, 
and  which  are  sponsored  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  Senators.  Before  we  em- 
bark on  this  course,  at  this  time  and  on 
a  Friday.  1  think  it  would  be  useful  to 
ftad  out  from  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
his  feeling  about  the  amendments. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
expressed  to  the  Senator  awhile  ago.  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  engaged  in 
holding  hearings  on  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  at  the  present  tune.  Mr.  Shuman.  the 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  is  testifying.  Necessarily 
many  members  of  the  committee  want 
to  be  present  to  hear  his  testimony — 
especially  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  <  Mr.  Aucxm  ) . 

I  have  suggested  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  these  amendments 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs).  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovEKM),  and  others  this  morning 
that  there  has  not  been  an  opportunity 
to  have  the  amendment  printed  and  Sen- 
ators have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
stud}-  them. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  them 
and  make  recommendations. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  were 
to  proceed  with  general  debate  on  the 
bill.  I  will  make  my  statement  in  chief 
and  no  doubt  tlie  Senator  from  New 
York  will  make  his  statement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  E>akota  will  make  his 
statement,  and  other  Senators  may 
speak.  Tlien.  when  we  get  as  far  as  we 
can  go  today  I  am  willing  to  enter  Into 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  pro- 
vide, say.  1 ' J  hours  on  each  amendment: 
then  we  could  come  in  Monday  for  the 
transaction  of  business  after  the  reading 
of  General  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
concerned.  I  would  be  content  with  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  and  then 
we  could  proceed  to  act  on  amendments 
as  they  come  up.  The  committee  will 
take  some  amendments  and  others  will 
be  opposed,  and  others  will  require  record 
votes. 

I  would  think,  before  we  proceeded 
that  far.  it  would  be  best  that  the  amend- 
ments be  distributed  and  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator,  so  they  could  read  them 
and  vote  intelligently.  The  staffs  could 
re\iew  them  and  we  could  get  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Then 
perhaps  we  could  proceed  without  acting 
as  if  we  were  flying  on  one  wing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  like  many  Members  of 
this  twdy.  I  have  a  conflict  on  Monday. 
I  am  committed  because  it  is  Washing- 
tons  Birthday.  I  could  not  enter  into  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  except  to 
start  on  Tuesday.  That  does  not  mean 
the  Senate  could  not  conduct  business 
without  me.  but  I  could  not  join  in  a 
imanimous-consent  request  unless  It  be- 
gan on  Tuesday. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  find 
it  difficult  to  acquiesce  In  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  suggested.  I  appreciate  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  finds  himself,  but  we 
have  many  bills  to  consider.  We  have  the 
HEW  bill,  the  Judge  Carswell  nomina- 
tion, and  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  All  of 
those  are  going  to  take  a  little  time.  I  am 
afraid. 

I  would  hope  the  spirit  of  accommoda- 
tion which  has  been  so  noticeable  in  the 
first  month  of  this  session,  and  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  Senate  has  accom- 
phshed  so  much  and  of  which  each  Sen- 
ator should  be  very  proud,  will  continue, 
and  that  we  will  not  have  any  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  path  of  the  consideration 
of  legislation,  when  we  are  trying  to  get 
out  at  a  reasonably  early  date,  particu- 
larly when  Senators  evidently  agreed 
unanimously,  that  we  would  meet  on 
Monday,  break  precedent,  and  take  up 
the  business  pending  at  tlie  conclusion 
of  the  delivery  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  uMr.  Burdick).  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  no  desire  to 
Interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  wish  to  be  here  when  the  Dill  Is 
debated.  As  I  undersUnd  it,  this  partic- 
ular bill  was  not  to  be  called  up  until 
after  the  airport  bllll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No:  no. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That   was  as  I  under- 
stood the  matters  that  were  to  be  laid 
down.  Therefore,  evaluating  the  equities. 
I  am  not  going  to  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  his 
right,  that  is  true.  I  liave  no  quarrel  with 
it.  But  if  we  want  to  get  out  of  here  at 
a  reasonable  time  and  get  our  business 
done,  we  all  have  to  give  a  little  to  try 
to  get  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  I  have  been 
here  and  have  worked  as  hard  as  any 
Member  of  tliis  bodj-  and  have  helped  get 
out  quite  a  few  pieces  of  legislation  in- 
cluding the  education  bill,  which  took 
3  days,  when  it  could  have  taken  3  weeks. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No:  it  took  2  weeks. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  it  took  3  days 
alter  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
and  in  so  stating  I  hasten  to  add  that  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  aflection  for  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  yield  either 
to  anyone  in  my  affection  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  but  I  was  just  trjing 
to  state  the  situation  that  exists  and 
was  seeking  an  accommodation,  so  that 
the  business  of  the  Senate  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people  can  be  conducted. 
I  yield  again. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  con- 
confer  with  the  majority  leader  and  do 
my  utmost  to  acconunodate  him.  as  I  al- 
ways do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  if  I  may.  I  would  bke 
to  read  from  the  Ricoiid  of  yesterday, 
February  19.  when  this  question  was 
raised  by  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Griffin  ).  My  answer 
to  his  request  as  to  what  was  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  rest 
of  the  week  was  as  follows: 

^It.  MAifsruxo.  Yes.  Mr.  President;  I  am 
delighted  to  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  by 
stating  that  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  call  up  H  K.  860.  an  act  to  amend 
section  32ic)  of  the  Lal)or-Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947.  and  so  forth. 

That  will  be  followed,  hopefully  and  In 
time,  by  S.  2548,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nutri- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  .  .  . 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
proposal  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  always  open. 

Mr.  J.'.vrrs.  I  have  two  amendments. 
I  will  consent  to  an  hour's  limitation  on 
ea'ih,  l)eglnning  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
agree,  and  I  would  personally,  but  I 
thiiok  that  would  place  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadcO  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, which  I  would  not  impose  on  any 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  light  of  the  last  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  I 
believe  we  should  confer  on  this  matter 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  accommodate 
him.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  by  tiUe  Calendar  No.  633,  S. 
2548. 

The  AssiSTAKT  Lkcislatttb  CLnuc.  A 
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bill  (S.  2548)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  food  service  programs  pro- 
vided for  children  vmder  such  acts. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today.  It  stand 
In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACTS  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  PRESroma  officer.  The 
pending  question  is  on  proceeding  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  2548. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  stating  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buk- 
DicK)  Is  to  be  recognized  after  the  prayer 
on  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
Washington's  Farewell  Address? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th&t  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

AtJTHOKISAnON    r-oa    ADVANCC    APPaOPUATIONS: 

CAaaTovKB  AtrraoaizA-noN 
SacnoN  1.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  la  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1B66  for 
any  fiscal  year  are  authorized  to  be  made  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  l>eglnnlng  of  the 
ftscal  year  In  which  the  funds  will  become 
available  for  disbursement  to  the  States.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Acts  shall  remain  available 
for  the  purpoMs  of  the  Act  for  which  Kp- 
proprlated  unttl  expended." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  SMtlon  10  of  th* 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  tb«  flnt 
sentence  of  section  ia(d)  (6)  of  such  Act  arc 


each  amended  by  striking  the  words  "pre- 
ceding fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  '•fiscal  year  beginning  two 
years  Immediately  prior  to  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  Federal  funds  are  appro- 
priated". 

NONFOOD   ASSISTANCK  PKOCKAM  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  ChUd  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  not  to  exceed  $38,000,000,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  not  to 
exceed  $33,000,000.  for  the  ftscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000. 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000.  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  prog^ram  to  assist 
the  States  through  grants-in-aid  and  other 
means  to  supply  schools  drawing  attendance 
from  areas  In  which  poor  economic  condi- 
tions exist  with  equipment,  other  than  land 
or  buildings,  for  the  storage,  preparation, 
transportation,  and  serving  of  food  to  enable 
such  schools  to  establish,  maintain,  and  ex- 
pand school  food  service  programs.  In  the 
case  of  a  nonprofit  private  school,  such 
equipment  shall  be  for  use  of  such  school 
principally  in  connection  with  child  feeding 
programs  authorized  In  this  Act  and  In  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  and 
In  the  event  such  equipment  Is  no  longer  so 
used.  It  may  be  transferred  to  another  non- 
profit private  school  participating  In  any  of 
such  programs  or  to  a  public  school  par- 
ticipating m  any  of  such  programs,  or  fall- 
ing either  of  these  dispositions,  that  part  of 
such  equipment  financed  with  Federal  funds, 
or  the  residual  value  thereof,  shall  revert  to 
the  tJnlted  States." 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  50  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  among  the  States 
during  each  fiscal  year  on  the  same  basis  as 
apportionments  are  made  under  section  4 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, for  supplying  agricultural  and  other 
foods.  The  remaining  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
between  the  niunber  of  children  enrolled  in 
schools  without  a  food  service  In  such  State 
and  the  number  of  children  enrolled  In 
schools  without  a  food  service  In  all  States. 
Payments  to  any  State  of  funds  apportioned 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  upon  con- 
dition that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
of  any  equipment  financed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  borne  by  State  or  local 
ftmds." 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES,     NUTRIIION    RODCA- 
TION,  AND  DIRECT  EXFRNDJTtlRaS 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  ot  section  6  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  "The  funds  provided  by 
appropriation  or  transfer  from  other  ac- 
counts for  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act.  of  1966.  other  than  section  3  thereof, 
less 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  3^  per  centum  thereof 
which  per  centum  Is  hereby  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  administrative  ex- 
penses undw  this  Act  and  under  the  Child 
Nutrltton  Act  of  1066; 

"(3)  the  amount  apportioned  by  him 
pursuant  to  sections  4  and  S  of  this  Act 
and  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
secttmia  11  and  IS  of  this  Act  and  aectlona  4, 
6.  and  7  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966: 
and 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
funds  provided  for  carrying  out  the  programs 
undM'  this  Act  and  the  programs  under  the 
ChUd  Nutiitlon  Act  of  1966,  other  than  sec- 
tion 3,  which  per  centum  is  hereby  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  supplement  the 
nutrltloaal  benefits  of  these  programs 
through  grants  to  States  and  other  means 


for  nutritional  training  and  education  for 
workers,  cooperators.  and  partldpcmts  In 
these  programs  and  for  necessary  surveys  and 
studies  of  requirements  for  food  service  pro- 
grams In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  ex- 
pressed In  section  2  of  this  Act  and  section 
2  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  during 
such  year  for  direct  expenditure  by  him  for 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods  to 
be  distributed  among  the  States  and  schools 
and  service  Institutions  participating  In  the 
food  service  programs  under  this  Act  and 
under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1^66  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  as  determined  by 
the  local  school  and  service  Institution 
authorities." 

STATE     MATCHING     BEQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  such 
section  the  following:  "For  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1971.  and  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1972.  State  revenue  (other 
than  revenues  derived  from  the  program) 
appropriated  or  utilized  specifically  for  pro- 
gram purposes  (other  than  salaries  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  at  the  State,  as  distin- 
guished from  local.  level)  shall  constitute  at 
least  4  per  centum  of  the  matching  require- 
ment; for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  at  least  6  per  centum  of  the  matching 
requirement;  for  each  of  the  subsequent  two 
fiscal  years,  at  least  8  per  centum  of  the 
matching  requirement;  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  at  least  10  per  centum 
of  the  matching  requirement.  The  State  reve- 
nues made  available  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  disbursed  to  schools, 
to  the  extent  the  State  deems  practicable. 
In  such  manner  that  each  sobool  receives 
the  same  proportionate  share  of  such  reve- 
nues as  it  receives  of  the  funds  aK>ortloned 
to  the  State  for  the  same  year  under  sections 
4  and  11  of  the  National  Scho<rf  Lunch  Act 
and  sections  4  and  5  of  the  C^hlld  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966." 

STATE    ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  5.  llie  first  sentence  of  section  7  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  U  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "or  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  any  other  designated  State  agen- 
cy" immediately  after  "Its  adminlstraUve 
expenses";  and  (2)  by  Inserting  "and  service 
Institutions"  Immediately  after  "local  school 
districts". 

AODrnONAI.     PmOCRAM     EBQinBXMXNTS     AMD 

AcrracMiTT 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761)  and  section  4(e) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1771)  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  second  sentence,  a  new  sentence:  "Such 
determinations  shaU  be  made  by  local  school 
authorities  In  accordance  with  a  pubUcly 
announced  policy  and  plan  applied  equitably 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  which,  as  a  minlmtim. 
shall  Include  the  level  of  family  inctHne,  In- 
cluding welfare  grants,  the  number  In  the 
family  unit,  and  the  number  of  children  in 
the  family  unit  attending  school  or  service 
Institutions." 

(b)  Section  13(f)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  second  sentence,  a  new  sentence:  "Such 
determinations  shall  be  made  by  the  service 
institution  authorities  In  accordance  with 
a  publicly  announced  policy  and  plan  ap- 
plied equitably  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which, 
as  a  minimum,  shall  Include  the  level  of  fam- 
ily Income,  Including  welfare  grants,  the 
number  In  the  famly  unit,  and  the  ntunber 
of  children  in  the  family  unit  attending 
school  or  service  institutions." 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  9  at  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  fourth 
sentence  of  section  13(f)  of  such  Act  and 
the  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(e)  of  the 
Child    NutrlUon    Act    ot    1966    are    each 
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amended  by  striking  out  the  period  «t  the 
end  of  tbe  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
tbereof  a  comma  and  tbe  (oUowing:  "nor 
shall  there  be  any  overt  Identification  of  any 
such  child  by  special  tokens  or  tickets,  an- 
nounced or  publUhed  lUts  of  names,  or  other 
means." 

(d)  Section  S  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  la  further  amended  by  Insertlns 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe terms  and  conditions  respecting  the 
use  of  commodities  donated  under  such  sec- 
tion 33.  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  under  section 
709  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19fl5. 
as  amended,  as  will  maximize  the  nutri- 
tional and  financial  contributions  of  such 
donated  commodities  in  such  schools  and 
InsUtutlons." 

■KCIAL   ASSXSTANCS 

Sbc.  7.  Section  U  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"SPECIAL    ASSISTANCS 

"Sec  11  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971 .  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide special  assistance  to  assure  access  to  the 
■chool  lunch  program  under  this  Act  by 
children  of  low-Income  families. 

"(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year.  3  per 
centiun  shall  be  available  for  apporUonment 
to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa.  From  the  funds  so 
available  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  to 
each  such  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  funds  aa  the  number 
of  children  aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive, in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  such  children  in  all  such  States.  If  any 
auch  State  cannot  utilize  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  all  of  the  funds  so  apportioned 
to  It.  the  Secretary  shall  make  further  appor- 
tionment on  the  same  basts  as  the  initial  Ap- 
portionment to  any  such  State  which  Justi- 
fies, on  the  basis  of  operating  experience,  the 
need  for  additional  funds  for  such  purposes. 

"(c)  The  remaining  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  ^portioned  among  States,  other 
than  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam. 
and  American  Samoa.  The  amount  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remaining  funds  as  the  number  of 
children  in  such  State  aged  three  to  seven- 
teen, inclusive,  in  families  with  incomes  of 
not  more  than  $3,000  per  annum  plus  the 
nuntber  of  such  children  in  families  that  re- 
ceive more  than  $3.(X)0  per  annum  from  fed- 
erally assisted  public  assistance  programs, 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  children 
In  all  such  States.  If  any  such  State  cannot 
utilize  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  all  of 
the  funds  so  apportioned  to  it.  the  Secretary 
ahall  make  further  apportionment  on  th« 
same  basis  as  the  initial  apportionment  to 
any  such  State  which  Justifies,  on  the  basis 
of  operating  experience,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  such  purposes. 

"(d)  Payment  of  the  funds  apportioned 
to  any  State  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  7 
of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (g), 
funds  paid  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  disbursed 
to  schools  in  such  State  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reimbursing  them  for  the  ooat  of 
obtaining  agricultural  commodities  and  oth- 
er foods  (or  consvimptlon  by  children  in  the 
school  lunch  program.  The  amounts  of  funds 
that  each  school  shall  from  time  to  time 
receive  (within  a  maximum  per  lunch 
amount  eatablished  by  the  Secretary  for  all 
the  States)  shall  be  based  on  the  need  of  the 
EChool  for  assistance  in  meeting  the  require- 
n^nt  of  aectlon  9  of  this  Act  concerning  tlM 


service  of  lunches  to  children  unable  to  pay 
the  full  coat  of  such  lunchea. 

"(f)  If  in  any  Stote  the  SUte  education 
agency  is  not  penrlted  by  law  to  disburse 
funds  paid  to  it  under  this  Act  to  nonprofit 
private  schools  in  the  State,  the  Secretary 
shall  withhold  from  the  funds  apportioned 
to  such  State  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
of  this  section  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the  number  of 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  served  in 
accordance  with  section  9  of  this  Act  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  two  years  immediately 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds 
are  appropriated  by  all  nonprofit  private 
schools  participating  In  the  program  under 
this  Act  In  such  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
served  during  such  year  by  all  schools  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  under  this  Act  in 
such  State.  The  Secretary  shall  disburse  the 
funds  so  withheld  directly  to  the  nonprofit 
private  schools  within  such  SUte  for  the 
same  purpose  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  are  applicable  to  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  disbursing  funds  under  this 
section. 

"(g)  In  circunutances  of  severe  need  where 
the  rate  per  lunch  which  the  school  would 
otherwise  receive  Is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  Insufficient  to  carry  out  an  ef- 
fective school  lunch  program  in  such  school, 
he  may  authorize  financial  assistance  up  to 
80  per  centum  of  the  operating  cosu  of  such 
program,  including  the  cost  of  obtaining, 
preparing,  and  serving  food.  In  the  selection 
of  schools  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
subsection,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  require  applicant  schools  to  provide 
Justification  of  the  need  for  such  assistance. 
"(h)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
terms  and  conditions  governing  the  o[>er- 
atlon  of  the  schoo.  lunch  program  set  forth 
In  other  sections  of  this  Act.  including  those 
applicable  to  funds  apportioned  or  paid  pur- 
suant to  section  4  or  5  but  excluding  the 
provisions  of  section  7  relating  to  matching, 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  express  requirements 
of  this  section." 

accruAnoNS 
Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  I960  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  Including  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  service  of  food  in  par- 
ticipating schools  and  service  institutions 
in  competition  with  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act  and  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  In  such  regulations  the  Secre- 
tary nuiy  provide  for  the  transfer  of  funds 
by  any  State  between  the  programs  author- 
ized under  thU  Act  and  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  on  the  basis  of  an  approved  State 
plan  of  operation  for  the  use  of  funds  and 
may  provide  for  the  reserve  of  up  to  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  available  for  apportion- 
ment to  any  State  to  carry  out  special  de- 
velopmental projects." 

NATIONAL     AOVISOar     COCNCIL 

Sec  9.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th« 
following  new  aectlon: 

"NATIONAL   ASViaoar   COUNCIL 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established  a 
council  to  be  known  as  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Child  Nutrition  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Council') 
which  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  One  member 
shall  be  a  school  administrator,  one  member 
shall  be  a  person  engaged  in  child  welfare 
work,  one  member  shall  be  a  person  engaged 
in  vocational  education  work,  one  member 
shall  be  a  nutrition  expert,  one  meml>er  shall 
be  a  school  food  service  management  expert, 
one  meniber  aball  be  a  State  superintendent 
of  schools  (or  the  equivalent  tbanal). 


member  shall  be  a  State  school  lunch  director 
(or  the  equivalent  thereof),  one  member 
shall  be  a  person  serving  on  a  school  board, 
one  memtwr  shall  be  a  classroom  teacher,  and 
four  memtwrs  shall  be  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  specially 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Council  because  of 
their  education,  training,  experience,  and 
knowledge  In  matters  relating  to  child  food 
programs. 

"(b)  The  nine  members  of  the  Council 
nppointed  from  outside  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  except  that  such  members  first 
appointed  to  the  Council  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows;  Three  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  three  years,  three  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years,  and  three  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  one  year.  Thereafter  all  appoint- 
ments shall  be  for  a  term  of  three  years,  ex- 
cept that  a  person  appointed  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term  shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Members  appointed  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  deelgnate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  aa  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  but  shall  meet  at  least  once 
a  year. 

"(e)  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  and  a  vacancy  on  the  Council  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  programs  carried  out  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966.  and  any  related  Act  under 
which  meals  are  provided  for  children,  with 
a  view  to  determining  how  such  programs 
may  be  improved.  The  Council  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Ck>ngress  annually 
a  written  report  of  the  results  of  its  study 
together  virlth  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  changes  aa  it 
deems  appropriate. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Coun- 
cil with  such  technical  and  other  assistance. 
Including  secretarial  and  clerical  aaalatance, 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

"(h)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
without  compensation  but  ahall  receive  re- 
imbursement for  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Council." 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  S.  2548,  Is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  Improve  our 
child  feeding  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1968. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  by  myself,  with 
the  following  cosponsors:  Mr.  Bknnktt. 
Mr.  Haiit.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  McOovKRN,  Mr.  MrrcALr.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Spono,  and  Mr.  Yab- 
BOROUCH.  Our  purpose  in  introducing  this 
bill  was  to  insure  that  no  child  who 
comes  to  school  hungry  must  go  home 
hungry. 

This  legislation  Is  the  product  of  10 
months  of  work  on  the  problems  of  child 
nutrition,  beginning  with  a  tour  I  made 
of  the  school  lunch  programs  of  my  own 
State  of  Georgia. 

In  April  of  1969,  I  Inspected  school 
lunch  programs  in  urban  and  rural  parts 
of  Georgia  where  there  are  heavy  con- 
centrations of  needy  childen.  While  I 
was  impressed  with  the  excellent  Job  that 
school  administrators  are  doing  In  Geor- 
gia. I  was  shocked  by  the  great  unmet 
need  in  my  State. 
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Georgia's  school  lunch  program,  under 
the  direction  of  an  extremely  able  and 
dedicated  school  lunch  director,  is  one 
of  the  best  In  the  Nation.  However,  there 
is  only  so  much  that  can  be  done  within 
the  confines  of  present  law — and  the 
money  now  available  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  will  feed  only  so 
many  children. 

Upon  hearing  testimony  and  reading 
data  concerning  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams of  other  States,  I  found  that  the 
situation  In  many  States  is  far  worse 
than  it  Is  in  Georgia.  Many  school  dis- 
tricts do  not  participate  in  the  school 
lunch  program  at  all.  Many  schools  have 
no  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  school 
lunches. 

With  these  unpleasant  facts  In  mind,  I 
introduced  on  July  7,  1969.  legislation  to 
insure  that  school  limches  are  made 
available  to  every  needy  child  in  Amer- 

iCft 

The  response  that  my  bill  received  was 
more  than  gratifying.  Although  I  did 
not  actively  seek  cosponsors,  my  bill  was 
cosponsored  by  several  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  the  Senate — members  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  and  members  from  the  whole 
spectrum  of  political  philosophy  In  the 
Senate.  It  seems  that  my  bill  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  Just  about  every 
national  organization  which  is  vitally 
concerned  with  America's  children.  The 
American  School  Pood  Service  Associa- 
tion, comprised  of  school  lunch  directors 
of  all  the  States,  has  been  extremely 
active  and  helpful  with  Its  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  to  this  support 
only  to  illustrate  the  strength  of  feel- 
ing about  hungry  children.  It  seems  that 
the  American  people — and  their  elected 
representatives — have  suddenly  realized 
that  it  is  a  national  disgrace  for  a  na- 
tion with  as  much  agricultural  abun- 
dance as  America  to  tolerate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  on  the  part  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  its  children. 

The  response  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  to  legislation  to 
improve  our  child  feeding  programs 
could  not  have  been  better.  After  only 
1  day  of  consideration,  the  committee 
unanimously  agreed  to  report  S.  2548. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  con- 
sensus of  American  opinion  dictates  that 
this  Congress  act  now  to  restructure  our 
school  lunch  program  so  that  free 
lunches  will  be  available  to  every  child 
who  cannot  afford  the  proper  price  of  a 
school  lunch.  We  must  see  that  this  Con- 
gress appropriates  enough  money  so  that 
our  schools  can  afford  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring tmd  serving  food  to  the  economi- 
cally deprived  children. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  oa  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Just  this  week  reported  unanimously  a 
bill  to  authorize  an  additional  $30  mil- 
lion for  section  32  funds  for  this  fiscal 
year,  and  that  bill  was  passed  today,  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour,  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote. 

So  our  committee  and  Congress  are 
moving  rt^iidly  and  expeditiously  to 
solve  the  unmet  needs  in  our  child  nutri- 
tion programs  within  our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  R^resent- 
atives  has  already  taken  action  on  this 


issue.  During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  House  approved  HH.  515.  a  bill  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Peekins,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  HJl.  515  is  an  excellent 
bill  and  I  Incorporated  many  of  its  pro- 
visions in  my  own  bill.  During  the  hear- 
ings on  school  lunch  bills  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Congressman  Perkins  testified 
in  favor  of  S.  2548  and  indicated  that  he 
favored  it  over  H.R.  515.  Subsequently, 
he  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  14660,  which  is 
patterned  after  the  bill  we  are  discussing 
today.  The  Congressman  did  express  res- 
ervations about  the  matching  formula 
of  S.  2548.  but  the  Agriculture  Committee 
has  agreed  to  the  matching  provisions  of 
H.R.  515  and  substituted  them  for  the 
matching  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I 
originally  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  passes  S. 
2548,  we  can  expect  prompt  action  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  know  that 
Congressman  Perkins  will  cooperate  in 
securing  the  final  adoption  of  a  bill  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  bill  imder  consideration  will  Im- 
prove and  perfect  a  program  that  was 
begiui  as  a  surplus  removal  operation 
under  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  74th 
Congress,  and  which  evolved  from  other 
Federal  and  local  actions  to  provide  meals 
for  schoolchildren. 

In  1946,  Senator  Russell  and  Senator 
Ellenoes  secured  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  This  swt  pro- 
vided an  excellent  statutory  framework 
for  the  development  of  school  lunch  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation.  Over  the 
years,  the  School  Lunch  Act  has  been 
amended  as  new  problems  arose  or  as  im- 
provements appeared  advisable.  The 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  was  enacted 
to  provide  for  school  breakfasts  from 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  poor 
areas  and  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
for  such  schools. 

The  progrsuns  provided  for  by  these 
acts  are  as  follows : 

The  regular  school  lunch  program  is 
provided  for  by  section  4  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  This  section  provides 
for  grants  to  States  to  be  used  only  for 
food  for  lunches  to  be  served  to  children 
in  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under 
participating  In  the  program.  These 
sums  are  required  to  be  matched  by  three 
times  as  much  in  State  and  local  funds. 
The  amounts  the  children  pay  for  their 
limches  count  toward  this  matching  re- 
quirement and  represent  the  greater  part 
of  it.  The  Federal  fund  apportioned  for 
this  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
amounts  to  $168,041,000. 

Section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  requires  that  lunches  must  be  served 
free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  children  unable 
to  pay  the  full  price.  It  became  evident 
some  years  ago  that  this  requirement 
was  very  di£Bcult  to  meet  in  the  case  of 
schools  drawing  their  attendance  from 
poor  areas  where  most  of  the  children 
might  require  free  or  reduced  cost  meals. 
Consequently  section  1 1  was  added  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  provide 
for  special  assistance  In  the  form  of 
grants  to  such  schools.  The  amount  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  in  the  current  fis- 
cal year  is  $44,800,000. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  funding 
must  be  greatly  increased  to  provide  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  to  all  needy 
children.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  there  are  6.6  million  chil- 
dren from  low  income  families  who  re- 
quire free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 

At  my  request,  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association;  did  a  survey 
to  determine  the  number"  of  children  who 
qualify  for  free  and  reduced  price  meals, 
and  the  number  who  actually  receive 
these  meals.  Complete  figiures  were  not 
available  in  seven  States,  but  in  the  43 
States  where  figures  were  available,  the 
survey  indicates  that  2.8  million  needy 
children  are  not  receiving  free  or  re- 
duced price  meals.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  with  the  inclusion  of  the  seven 
States,  this  figure  would  be  well  above 
3  million. 

SecUon  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  provides  for  a  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. Under  this  section  Federal  grtmts 
are  made  to  States  to  reimburse  selected 
schools  for  foods  used  in  this  program 
and,  in  cases  of  severe  need,  other  costs. 
In  selecting  such  schools,  first  considera- 
tion is  given  to  schools  drawing  attend- 
ance from  poor  areas  and  s<diools  at- 
tended by  children  who  must  travel  long 
distances  daily:  $10  million  Is  being  ap- 
portioned under  this  program  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
reaching  all  of  the  children,  and  partic- 
ularly the  neediest  children,  lies  In  the 
fact  that  many  schools,  particularly  tlie 
older  schools  in  the  inner  city,  do  not 
have  the  cafeteria  and  kitchen  equip- 
ment needed  for  serving  lunches.  In  or- 
der to  meet  this  difficulty  Congress  en- 
acted section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act.  which  provides  for  grants  to  assist 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  poor 
areas  in  obtaining  equipment.  The 
amount  avsdlable  for  this  program  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  $10  million. 

Section  13  was  added  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  in  1968  to  provide  for 
a  special  food  service  program  for  chil- 
dren in  day-care  centers  and  certain 
other  nonschool  situations.  The  amount 
provided  for  this  program  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  $15  million. 

Section  3  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  provides  for  a  special  milk  program 
for  children  in  schools,  camps,  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions;  $102,285,810  Is 
available  for  this  puropse  in  fiscal  1970. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  appro- 
priation act  for  fiscal  1970  authorized 
the  use  of  $100  million  of  section  32 
funds  for  feeding  programs,  of  which 
$67  million  Is  being  used  primarily  to 
expand  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
and  breakfasts  to  children  from  low- 
income  families. 

And  further.  In  addition,  commodities 
are  made  available  imder  section  6  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  sec- 
tion 32  of  Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress, 
and  other  legislation. 

But  all  of  this  is  not  enough.  Although 
meals  have  always  been  required  to  be 
served  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  children 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost,  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  reaching  all  these  children. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  varied.  There 
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have  not  been  sufllclent  funds.  Many 
schools  do  not  have  needed  equipment. 
Funds  are  frequently  provided  too  late 
to  permit  adequate  plarming.  The  jfteater 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  program  comes 
from  children's  payments,  and  as  Iimch 
prices  are  raised  to  make  up  for  the 
cost  of  free  lunches,  those  that  pay  are 
priced  out  of  the  program.  There  Is  not 
sufficient  flexibility,  so  that  available 
funds  cannot  always  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  most  needed. 
New  and  more  efficient  ways  of  providing 
the  lunches  need  to  be  devised.  Better 
criteria  must  be  developed  for  determin- 
ing those  who  can  pay  and  those  who 
caimot  pay.  and  those  who  cannot  pay 
must  be  protected  from  any  embarrass- 
ment. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  program  and  to  remove 
these  obstacles  to  providing  free  or  re- 
duced-price limches  to  children  that  are 
entitled  to  them.  To  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives, the  bill  would  make  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  law: 

First,  it  would  require  that  State 
revenues  represent  a  portion  of  the  local 
matching  requirement  applicable  to  the 
regular  school  lunch  program.  Grants 
under  section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  for  food  for  the  program  must 
be  matched  by  three  times  as  much  in 
local  funds.  The  major  part  of  these  local 
funds  represent  children's  paj-ments  for 
their  lunches.  Section  4  of  the  bill  would 
lequire  SUtes  in  fiscal  1972  to  contribute 
from  State  revenues  at  least  4  percent 
of  the  total  matching  requirement.  This 
would  Increase  2  percent  each  2  years 
until  It  reached  10  percent  in  fiscal 
1978.  The  table  on  pages  14  and  15  of  the 
committee  report  ^ows  what  the  States 
now  contribute  and  how  they  would  be 
affected  in  fiscal  1978.  when  the  full  10 
percent  would  be  required.  Thirteen 
States  already  contribute  more  than  10 
percent.  Based  on  1968  data,  the  other 
States  would  have  to  increase  their  con- 
tributions by  a  total  of  $29,983,735.  by 
fiscal  1978. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  would  be 
twofold.  It  would  provide  more  funds  for 
the  program,  thereby  helping  to  pay  for 
the  limches  of  the  poor  children.  And  It 
would  encourage  the  States  to  exercise 
the  most  careful  administration  so  that 
each  dollar  will  be  well  spent. 

Second,  the  bill  would  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations  for  nonfood  as- 
sistance and  provide  for  apportlormient 
of  half  of  such  fimds  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  In  schools 
without  a  food  service.  The  amount  au- 
thorized by  existing  law  for  fiscal  1970 
for  this  purpose  was  $18  million,  but  only 
$10  million  was  actually  appropriated. 
Existing  law  does  not  authorize  any  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1971  and  there- 
after. Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  $38 
million  for  fiscal  1971.  $33  million  for 
fiscal  1972.  $15  million  for  fiscal  1973. 
and  $10  million  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  The  objective  is  to  provide  larger 
simis  in  the  next  few  years  to  provide 
equipment  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to 
bring  the  program  to  the  schools  without 
food  service  and  to  the  children  In  those 
schools.  To  a  large  extent  these  schools 
are  older  schools  in  the  iimer  city  or 
other  deteriorating  areas,  and  their  chil- 


dren are  among  those  most  In  need  of  a 
good  lunch,  without  cost. 

Under  existing  law  the  nonfood  assist- 
ance funds  are  apportioned  to  States  on 
the  same  basis  as  apportionments  of  food 
assistance  funds  under  section  4.  That  Is, 
upon  the  basis  of  past  participation  and 
the  assistance  need  rate — which  Is  based 
on  average  per  capita  income  in  the 
State.  While  these  factors  should  be  con- 
sidered, the  committee  felt  that  half  of 
the  funds  ought  to  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  need  for  nonfood  assistance, 
as  indicated  by  the  number  of  children 
in  schools  without  a  food  service. 

Third,  it  would  revise  section  11  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  so  that 
special  assistance  funds  would  go  more 
directly  to  the  needy  ciiild.  At  present 
special  assistance  funds  are  apportioned 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  served 
during  the  preceding  year.  This  tends  to 
channel  funds  to  the  States  that  have 
been  able  to  serve  a  large  number  of 
free  or  reduced-price  lunches  rather 
than  to  those  that  may  have  had  greater 
need  for  such  lunches  but  less  ability  to 
fill  that  need.  It  has  also  resulted  in 
accoimting  problems  as  to  which  lunches 
should  be  considered  to  be  reduced-price 
lunches  for  the  purpose  of  the  apportion- 
ment formula.  In  some  schools  where  the 
prices  of  all  lunches  served  are  low.  there 
may  not  be  many  reduced-price  limches. 
while  in  schools  where  the  regular  lunch 
price  Is  higher,  there  may  t>e  more  re- 
duced-price limches.  Under  section  7  of 
the  bill  special  assistance  funds  are 
apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children,  aged  3  to  17. 
in  families  with  incomes  of  not  more 
than  $3,000  per  year  plus  the  number  of 
such  children  in  families  that  receive 
more  than  $3,000  per  year  from  federally 
assisted  public  assistance  programs. 

Also,  under  existing  law  special  as- 
sistance funds  are  disbursed  to  selected 
schools.  Under  section  7  of  the  bill  they 
would  go  to  all  schools  on  the  basis  of 
their  need  for  aslstance  in  providing  the 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  required 
by  section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  At  present  schools  which  do  not 
receive  special  aslstance  funds  may  have 
to  raise  prices  to  other  children  in  order 
to  provide  free  or  reduced-price  lunches 
to  poor  children.  This  tends  to  force  some 
of  the  children  who  can  pay  out  of  the 
program,  with  resulting  damage  to  the 
program  for  all  children. 

Fourth,  imder  secticm  7  of  the  bill 
special  assistance  funds  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
access  to  the  school  lunch  program  by 
children  of  low-income  families.  At  pres- 
ent it  provides  only  for  sums  needed  to 
assist  certain  schools  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  9.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  to  provide  every  needy 
child  with  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch, 
whenever  he  may  go  to  school. 

Fifth,  section  7  provides  that  special 
assistance  funds  in  circumstances  of 
severe  need,  instead  of  being  restricted 
to  use  for  food  alone,  may  be  used  for 
up  to  80  percent  of  a  school's  lunch  pro- 
gram operating  costs.  This  may  be  nec- 
essary in  poor  areas  where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  free  lunches. 


Sixth,  the  bill  would  provide  for  more 
flexibility  In  the  use  of  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  for  Uie  various  pro- 
grams provided  by  the  act.  Under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  could 
permit  a  State  which,  for  example,  had 
an  excess  of  food  assistance  funds  to 
use  its  excess  food  assistance  funds  for 
equipment.  The  Secretary  could  permit 
transfer  of  funds  from  one  program  un- 
der the  act  to  another  as  required  to 
meet  each  State's  needs.  A  State  might 
need  funds  to  equip  a  cafeteria  this  year, 
funds  for  food  to  be  served  in  that  cafe- 
teria this  year  or  next  year.  One  year 
it  might  need  special  assistance  to  pro- 
vide free  lunches,  another  year  it  might 
be  starting  a  breakfast  program  and 
have  special  needs  for  that  program. 
The  objective  of  this  provision  is  to  put 
every  dollar  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good. 

Seventh,  the  bill  makes  a  number  of 
changes  designed  to  provide  for  a  more 
efficient  and  effective  program  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  8  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
for  special  developmental  projects  to 
improve  program  methods  and  facili- 
ties. Under  it.  pilot  projects  might  be 
undertaken  in  the  use  of  food  manage- 
ment companies,  special  fabricated  food 
items,  or  equipment,  packaging,  or  de- 
livery systems.  By  using  each  dollar 
more  efficiently,  we  will  be  able  to  use 
our  funds  to  reach  more  poor  children. 

Section  1  authorizes  appropriations 
1  year  In  advance  to  provide  the  States 
with  better  opportunity  to  plan  their  op- 
erations with  assurance  as  to  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  that  will  be  available. 
For  much  the  same  reason,  section  1 
provides  for  apportiorunent  of  section  4 
funds  on  the  basis  of  earlier  data  as  to 
past  participation. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
for  nutritional  training  and  education 
for  workers,  cooperators,  and  partici- 
pants in  child-feeding  programs  under 
these  acts.  This  should  help  us  to  get 
more  nutrition  for  each  dollar  spent  and 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  health 
of  the  children  receiving  meals  under 
the  program.  Teaching  the  children 
something  about  proper  diet  and  good 
eating  habits  should  result  in  improve- 
ment In  diets  in  their  homes  as  well  as 
in  their  future  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
children. 

Eighth,  the  bill  requires  publicly  an- 
nounced policies  with  respect  to  eligibil- 
ity for  free  and  reduced-price  meals  and 
prohibits  overt  identification  of  any  child 
receiving  such  a  meal.  The  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  assure  such  child  access  to 
such  meals.  These  provisions  would  In- 
sure that  he  knows  that  he  is  entitled  to 
such  a  meal  and  that  he  is  not  prevented 
by  shame  or  embarrassment  from  tak- 
ing it. 

Lastly,  the  bill  provides  for  a  continu- 
ing study  of  our  child-feeding  programs 
so  that  they  may  continue  to  be  improved 
as  new  ideas  and  methods  are  developed. 
Section  9  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Child  Nutri- 
tion to  be  composed  of  persons  with 
special  knowledge  and  ability  in  this  field 
to  carry  out  this  study. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill.  The 
committee  held  full  hearings  on  it  and 
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made  a  number  of  improvements  in  it. 
It  should  make  the  program  more  ef- 
ficient, and  more  effective  to  improve  the 
nutrition  of  our  children.  It  provides  for 
better  planning,  more  research,  better 
nutrition  knowledge;  more  money  and 
better  distribution  of  It,  better  adminis- 
tration, more  flexibility,  and  generaUy 
a  better  program. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend,  and  member  of  the  committee 
which  wrote  the  bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  delighted  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  explaining 
the  bill.  He  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  describing  what  the  bill  wiU  do  in 
comparison  with  what  the  law  now  is. 

And  one  of  the  things  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  brought  out  that  I  think  is 
very  significant  is  that  when  holding 
hearings  in  the  past  year,  we  found  that 
a  great  many  schools — and  this  was 
largely  true  in  the  larger  cities — did  not 
have  any  cafeterias  at  all.  They  did  not 
have  any  equii>ment.  They  did  not  even 
have  a  place  in  which  to  put  the  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  this  bill  makes 
arrangements  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  And  they  can  do  that 
and  pay  for  it  and  provide  space  in  sev- 
eral other  places  where  the  Federal  pro- 
gram can  be  provided  for  local  school 
children  in  the  United  States  if  the  local 
pe(H>le  want  it. 

I  am  glad  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
awreciate  the  Senator's  contribution 
both  on  the  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  Uie  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
remarks  to  make  in  parUcular  on  de- 
tails of  the  bill  at  this  time.  I  do  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  who, 
I  believe.  Is  one  of  the  ablest  members 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  or  in  the  Senate,  for 
that  matter. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not refrain  from  thanking  my  friend. 


the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
is  the  dean  of  his  party.  Praise  coming 
from  him  is  praise  indeed,  and  I  de^ly 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  Georgia 
and  Vermont  are  not  what  they  were  100 
years  ago.  I  reiterate  what  I  said  about 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  He  is  excep- 
tionally well  qualified  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject he  has  been  discussing — the  school 
lunch  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  thjnk  that  any- 
one has  ever  been  more  concerned  over 
the  adequate  feeding  of  poor  people  and 
schoolchildren  than  I  have.  I  have 
worked  on  this  premise  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  still 
stand  for  that,  but  I  do  realize  that  we 
have  to  proceed  to  Improve  these  pro- 
grams in  a  rational  manner. 

We  should  not  go  too  far  out.  We  can- 
not do  even  all  that  I  would  like  to  do. 
And  above  all  else,  we  have  to  watch  out 
that  in  trying  to  improve  the  programs 
which  we  thoroughly  believe  in,  we  do 
not  do  harm  to  other  phases  of  our 
Government. 

In  fact,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations of  some  well  meaning 
people,  we  would  have  to  literally  change 
the  form  of  government  which  we  have 
In  the  United  States.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  wants  to  do  that. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  support 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry with  respect  to  this  bill  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  amendment 
whatsoever  would  be  objectionable,  but 
I  do  say  that  one  the  whole  we  should 
accept  the  bill  practically  as  it  came 
fr(Mn  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  that  it  will  represent  a  tre- 
mendous Improvement  In  the  school 
lunch  program  If  we  do  so. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Geors^a  for 
yielding  me  the  time  which  he  did. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  and  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  I 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States. 

Today,  we  in  the  Senate  are  taking  a 
constructive  step  in  combating  hunger 
as  we  consider  S.  2548,  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  amendments  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Since  the  school  lunch  program  was 
started  in  1943,  Its  value  has  never  been 
questioned.  But  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  a 
program  has  not  always  met  the  expecta- 
tions of  Its  creators.  I  concluded  long 
ago  that  only  through  the  close  cooper- 
ation of  all  levels  of  goverimient  and 
the  private  sector  is  there  any  hope  of 
finding  meaningful  solutions  to  correct 
the  inadequacies  of  such  programs. 

Therefore,  as  we  consider  S.  2548,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
report  on  the  child  feeding  programs  by 
the  private  sector  In  Kansas.  This  Is 
a  subcommittee  report  of  the  Kansas 
Committee   on   Nutrition   and   Human 


Needs  which  assisted  me  last  summer  in 
reviewing  and  deliberating  on  possible 
new  approaches  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  disadvantaged  citizens  in  Kansas. 

It  has  been  amply  documented,  in  this 
report  as  well  as  in  others,  that  a  child's 
ability  to  think  and  concentrate  is  im- 
paired by  hunger.  Further,  as  the  Kansas 
subcommittee  states : 

In  our  competitive  society,  there  Is  an 
Important  relationship  between  a  child's 
nutritional  experience  and  his  eventual  com- 
petence as  an  adult. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port S.  2548  in  the  interest  of  insuring 
equal  opportunity  in  education  through 
adequate  nutrition  as  well  as  in  the 
Interest  of  the  welfare  of  future  adults 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  report  on  child  feeding  pro- 
grams and  a  memorandum  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Child  NoTBrnoN  PaooaAMS 

(Report  of  Kansas  Committee  on  Nutrition 

and  Human  Heeds) 

1.   SCHOOL    BKEAKTAST    AND    LTTNCH    PBOCRAMS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  definite 
and  Immediate  need  for  an  InlUal  outlay  for 
establishing  food  facilities,  the  current  major 
problem  Is  the  method  of  receiving  and  uti- 
lizing money  over  and  above  the  cost  of  food. 
These  facilities  must  be  established  in  order 
to  use  existing  funds,  now  available  under 
the  National  School  Act  and  also  the  Chllds 
Nutrition  Act  for  school  Brealcfasts,  which 
must  be  turned  back  If  there  are  no  faclU- 
tles  to  store,  prepare  or  serve  the  food  which 
can  be  purchased  and  also  no  personnel  to 
supervise  and  prepare  It.  We  recommend  that 
Federal  assistance  Is  needed  for  equipment 
and  personnel  on  an  interim  basis.  We  rec- 
ommend Initiating  a  General  School  Aid 
Program  such  as  block  grants,  instead  of  the 
present  categorical  aid.  There  must  be  more 
flexlbiUty  in  sharing  the  cost,  where  par- 
ticipation is  high  and  relative  economic 
status  is  low,  also  more  flexibility  In  the 
methods  of  preparation,  distribution  and 
serving.  The  law  In  Kansas,  on  school  financ- 
ing does  not  permit  spending  over  104%  of 
the  previous  expenditures,  subsequently,  the 
cost  of  esubllshlng  kitchens  and  etc.,  cannot 
be  Included  in  the  school  budget.  The  pres- 
ent conditions  prohibit  the  schools  from 
entering  Into  thU  program  and  consequently, 
there  Is  hunger  and  malnutrition.  In  our 
competitive  Society,  there  Is  an  Important 
relationship  between  children's  nutritional 
experience  and  their  eventual  competence  as 
adults. 

a.   STATE   CONSULTANT   NUT«ITIONlST 

We  also  recommend  Kansas  re-establish 
the  position  of  State  Consultant  Nutritionist 
in  the  State  Department  of  Health,  which 
was  unfilled  for  three  years  because  of  abso- 
lute noncompetitive  salary  and  was  removed 
from  the  budget  because  it  could  not  be 
filled.  This  person  in  the  past  was  primarily 
serving  schools  and  youth  institutions  on 
food  utilization  and  the  relationship  of  nu- 
trition to  health  of  school  age  children. 

We  recommend  more  pubUclty  on  why 
Federal  funds  can  not  be  used.  We  would 
like  to  see  Welfare  cooperate  with  the  schools 
to  encourage  feunUies  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
food  allotment  as  allocation  for  reduced  price 
lunches. 

Could  the  money  that  Is  designated  for 
school  lunches  (15e  per  day)  be  paid  direcUy 
to  the  school  so  these  children  can  have 
lunc^? 
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To:    Commltt««  on   Nutrition   and  Human 
Needs.  Subcommittee  $3,  School  Lunch 
and  Breakfast 
From:   Evalyn  S.  Oendel,  M.D. 
Re  concerns  of  School  Age  Children 

Tlte  School  Health  Section  of  the  DlvUlon 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  of  the  Kansas 
State  Department  of  Health  has  an  awesome 
health  chiuge  both  legislative  and  ethical. 
This  charge  is  to  discover  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, disability  and  death  In  children  and  to 
remedy  them  through  all  available  means.  It 
U  a  broad  charge  which  encompasses  many 
aspects  of  preventive  medicine. 

According  to  the  practicing  pediatrician 
and  family  doctor  the  most  irequent  com- 
plaints of  parents  when  bringing  a  child  to 
the  doctor's  offlce  for  examination  Is  that 
"Susie  or  Johnnie  Is  not  learning  in  school" 
or  that  his  behavior  Is  distressing  or  dis- 
tracting to  the  parents  or  to  the  school.  The 
conscientious  parent  who  offers  medical  c:.re 
for  the  child  hcpes  that  some  minor  physical 
problem  will  be  found  and  remedied  so  that 
their  "child  can  learn  or  behave  better."  The 
neglectful  or  abusive  parent  may  never  get 
the  child  to  a  doctor's  office.  Public  clinics 
report  children  with  general  "poor  health" 
or  "|>oor  behavior  patterns"  also  and  school 
personnel,  who  continually  observe  children, 
report  non-learners  and  behavioral  problems 
•s  their  most  pressing  problems.  These  are 
not  dramatic  Isues  like  an  epidemic  of  dia- 
Mtse  or  rat  bites,  but  they  are  persistent  and 
solous. 

In  reviewing  correspondence  over  a  ten 
year  period  from  nurses,  teachers,  and  the 
medical  profession,  I  find  frequent  reference 
to  the  need  for  an  In-depth  social  and  health 
study  of  a  child  and  his  family,  because  of 
suspicion  of  hun^r  or  malnutrition  as  the 
cause  of  drowsiness,  or  discomfort,  or  Inat- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  child.  Often  chil- 
dren are  ashamed  to  admit  not  having 
breakfast  or  lunch.  In  our  own  Topeka  area, 
a  public  health  nurse,  following  up  on  a  sick 
child,  found  three  children  going  home  for 
"lunch"  (no  meal  offered  at  school) .  'Xunch" 
meant  Just  going  home.  No  food  or  parent 
was  there  to  feed  them.  Whether  the  parent 
was  guilty  of  neglect  Is  beside  the  point. 
Three  children  were  experiencing  feelings 
In  school  each  afternoon  unrelated  to  a  de- 
sire for  knowledge.  How  many  children  there 
are  In  Kansas  with  these  circumstances  Is 
not  known,  as  adequate  studies  have  not 
been  done.  Many  cases  are  disguised  by  the 
pride  and  hurt  feelings  of  the  children  them- 
selves. On  empirical  evidence  alone,  however. 
It  appears  that  the  obstacle  to  breakfast 
and  lunch  programs  must  be  overcome  on  an 
emergency  basis.  How  many  more  "dropouts" 
from  the  learning  process  can  the  society 
afford?  By  this,  I  mean  the  loss  of  the  po- 
tential of  a  child,  who.  though  h;  remains  In 
the  claesroom  physically,  is  deriving  a  differ- 
ent learning  tbin  we  think.  These  children 
•re  learning  a  number  of  things: 

1.  That  people  don't  really  care. 

9.  That  books  and  charts  do  not  take  the 
plaoeof  food. 

S.  That  one  most  "figure  oot"  bow  to 
eat  and  that  may  mean  taking  food  from 
a  store  or  money  to  buy  food. 

4.  That  hunger  pains,  or  weakness  or 
headache  resulting  from  frequent  mlseed 
meals,  block  out  the  ability  to  concentrate, 
to  socialize,  to  become. 

The  concern  for  how  a  district  will  fi- 
nance a  program  where  more  and  more  chil- 
dren are  eligible  for  free  lunches  is  a  real 
and  practical  problem,  but  every  day  longer 
that  It  takes  to  solve  It,  ts  that  many  more 
children  who  are  developing  attitudes  to- 
ward themselves  and  others  that  are  at  best 
Indifferent,  and  at  worst  destnictlve  for 
the  future. 

In   different   ways,    we   are    all    familiar 


with  "the  scene."  In  my  own  experience, 
I  have  been  In  poor  homes  In  east  Topeka, 
In  certain  rural  areas  around  Auburn,  Kan- 
sas (where  I  practiced)  that  were  equally 
desolate,  and  for  three  years  In  medical 
school  riding  an  ambulance  fir  Charity 
Hospital  of  New  Orleans  and  through  the 
early  yeaurs  growing  up  in  that  city  where 
you  come  to  know  "the  hopeless."  The  sit- 
uation in  Kansas  City,  Wichita,  and  other 
Kansas  centers  is  no  different.  Examining 
these  children,  getting  histories  from  the 
parents,  makes  an  Impact  that  far  out- 
weighs whatever  are  our  roadblocks  for 
Implementing  adequate  school  lunch  (and 
breakfast)  progranas. 

I  am  not  sure  of  feasible  plans  of  action 
(talk,  like  above.  Is  pretty  easy)  but  could 
this  subcommittee  recommend : 

1.  Primary  "crash"  recommendation  f^r 
Implementation  of  school  lunch  and  break- 
fast programs: 

That  such  programs  be  made  available  to 
all  students  who  Indicate  that  they  wish  to 
participate  and  that  the  federal  government 
supply  baseline  costs  for  developing  facilities 
for  preparing  and/or  distributing  lunches 
over  and  above  the  funding  (or  food  Itself. 
What  has  now  been  recognized  In  the  com- 
mittee hearings  at  the  federal  level  and  In 
the  state  of  Kansas  from  the  Kansas  City 
school  system,  Wichita  school  system,  and 
others.  Is  that  funds  for  food  sometimes  can- 
not be  utilized  because  the  various  schools 
where  the  children  need  these  programs  the 
most  were  not  built  to  hotise  kitchens,  or 
even  to  be  distribution  points,  or  provide 
places  to  serve  children.  That  supervisory 
personnel  and  trained  nutritionists,  equip- 
ment, etc.  costs  cannot  be  home  by  already 
overloaded  taxes  for  schools,  and  that  these 
federal  funds  be  made  available  on  an  In- 
terim basis  until  such  time  as  rerlslon  of 
legislation  en  a  more  equitable  and  mat,chlng 
basis  be  worked  out. 

a.  That  the  push  to  make  Implementation 
feasible  should  be  made  by  the  subcommittee 
to  the  Kanfms  overall  committee  by  creating 
an  awareness  of  the  effects  on  mental,  physi- 
cal, social,  and  emotional  development  of  the 
child  and  ultimately  of  the  society  itself. 

8.  That  the  committee  help  sensitize  the 
public  to  the  further  Issues  of  the  genetic 
effects  of  those  who  are  underfed  and/or 
malnourished,  how.  on  their  own  children, 
and  so  In  a  c\imulatlve  effect  on  the  whole 
nsxt  generation,  whether  or  not  they  them- 
selves are  poor  or  are  malnourished.  The  long 
range  research  Is  not  complete,  but  the  short 
range  scientific  data  are  conclusive  enough 
that  we  can  already  measure  in  some  of  our 
Kfl"—?  bom  Infants  the  deleterious  effects 
of  the  mothers  (and  fathers)  Inadequate 
diets  on  their  offspring.  The  diet  of  the  grow- 
ing school  child  In  his  rapid  period  of  growth 
is  critical  to  this  future  cellular  and  genetic 
pattern. 

4.  That  to  Implementation  of  school  feed- 
ing programs  a  program  of  education  about 
nutrition  must  be  aligned.  Education  which 
has  meaning  for  the  child  and  his  family  is 
critical  to  the  ongoing  effect  of  a  school 
breakfast  and  lunch  schedule. 

8.  That  for  the  local  situation  In  the  state 
of  Kansas,  the  committee  make  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation to  the  state  administration.  It- 
self, that  a  position  (or  a  nutritionist  In  the 
State  Health  Department  be  reinstated  as  per 
a  job  description  to  again  be  submitted  at  a 
competitive  salary  which  will  permit  the 
employment  of  such  an  Individual.  This 
position.  In  the  past,  has  served  to  provide 
a  skilled  pubUe  health  nutritionist  able  to 
oaake  the  relationships  between  health  and 
medical  aspects  of  nutrition  and  health  In 
their  long  term  effect  on  the  school  age 
child  and  his  ability  to  learn. 

AMXNOMKKTB    NOS.    BOS    TBXOUOH    BIS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  which  represents  to  a  great 
extent  the  work  of  the  distinguished  Pre- 


siding Omcer,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadce),  Is  an  Important  step 
forward  in  strengthening  oar  clilld  feed- 
ing program:  and  I  think  the  entire 
country  is  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgia  (Mr.  Talmaoce)  for  liis  leader- 
ship in  this  field. 

I  do  think  there  are  certain  changes 
or  improvements  that  can  yet  be  made 
In  the  bill,  and  I  have  joined  with  a 
graup  of  eight  other  Senators  in  a  series 
of  five  amendments  that  we  will  offer 
to  improve  the  legislation  that  will  soon 
be  acted  upon  here  in  the  Senate. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  S.  2548. 

I  also  send  to  the  desk  amendments  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  amendments  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendments  which  I  have  just  sent  to 
the  desk  are  three  of  the  five  tunend- 
ments  which  are  being  cosponsored  by 
the  same  nine  Senators  who  cospon- 
sored the  substitute  food  stamp  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  last  September.  The 
cosponsors,  in  addition  to  myself,  are 
Senators  Cook,  Hart,  Javits,  Kxnnzdy, 
Mondali,  Pux,  Pxrcy,  and  Yarborough. 

The  five  amendments  are  Intended  to 
be  called  up  at  the  appropriate  time  dur- 
ing debate  on  S.  2548. 

In  addition  to  the  three  amendments 
just  submitted,  the  two  remaining 
amendments  will  be  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator jAvrrs.  So  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  all 
five  amendments  in  the  Concrsssional 
Record  when  it  is  available  to  us  tomor- 
row morning,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  five  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  508  through 
512)  are  as  follows : 

Akemdmxnt  No.   506 

On  page  ai,  iMtween  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"Sic.  8.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (4a 
U.S.C.  1751  (a))  Is  amended  by  Uuerttng 
'not  exceeding  30  cenU  per  meal'  Immediately 
after  'or  at  a  reduced  cost*. 

"On  page  31.  line  9.  strike  out  "See.  6.  (a)' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '(b) '." 

On  page  31,  line  18,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "but  any  child  who  Is  a 
member  of  a  household  which  (1)  Is  eligible 
to  participate  In  a  Federal  food  stamp  pro- 
gram or  commodity  distribution  program  or 
(3)  has  an  annual  Income  equivalent  to 
84.000  or  less  (or  a  household  of  four  persons 
shall  be  served  meals  without  cost.  Deter- 
mination with  respect  to  the  annual  Income 
of  any  household  shall  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  an  edSdavlt  executed  In  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  an  adult 
member  of  such  household." 

On  page  33.  line  30,  Immediately  after 
the  period  Insert  the  following:  "The  re- 
qulremenu  of  this  section  relating  to  the 
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service  of  meals  without  cost  or  at  a  reduced 
cost  shall  apply  to  the  lunch  program  of  any 
school  utilizing  commodities  donated  under 
any  of  the  provisions  at  law  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  sentence." 

Amendment  No.  509 
On  page  39.  after  line  6.  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"oth-ization  of  private  food  service 

companies 
"Sec.  10.  The  National  School  Luncb  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  after  section 
14  (as  added  by  section  9  of  this  Act)  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"  'urnjzATioN  or  private  food  service 

COMPANIES 

"  'Sec.  16.  (a)  Any  stdiool  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  lacks  or  has  inadequate 
food  preparation  facilities  may  formulate 
and  carry  out  under  this  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  a  child  feeding  pro- 
gram by  contracting  with  private  food  serv- 
ice concerns  for  the  provision  of  nutritious 
meals  for  such  school. 

•"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  food 
commodities.  Including  milk,  to  schools 
which  conduct  programs  authorized  by  this 
section,  and  such  schools  shall  be  entitled  to 
cash  benefits  authorized  under  this  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

"'(c)  The  highest  nutritional  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  lunch 
and  breakfast  meals  served  under  this  Act 
and  the  Child  NutriUon  Act  of  1966,  respec- 
tively, shall  apply  In  the  case  of  lunch  and 
breakfast  meals  contracted  (or  by  any  school 
under  authority  of  this  section.' " 
Amendment  No.  510 

On  page  33  line  36  strike  everything 
through  line  1  on  page  23  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  t250.0(X),000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  8300,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and 
$350,000,000  for  the  flsoal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973." 

Amendment  No.  511 

On  page  29  after  line  6  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SecUon  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  'SCHOOL   BaEAKTABT   PROGRAM   AUTHORIZATION 

"  'Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  $35,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $60,000,000;  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973, 
875.000,000  to  enable  schools  to  Initiate, 
maintain,  or  expand  non-profit  breakfast 
programs  for  needy  school  children. 

"  'apportionment  to  states 
"'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  In  accordance  with  the 
apportionment  formula  contained  In  section 
11  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as 
amended. 

"  'STATE  DISBinuSEMENT   TO   SCHOOLS 

"  '(c)  Funds  apportioned  and  paid  to  any 
state  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be 
disbursed  by  the  state  educational  agency  to 
schools  seleoted  by  It  to  assist  such  schools 
In  financing  all  or  part  of  the  operating  costs 
of  the  school  breakfast  program  In  such 
schools.  Including  the  cost  of  obtaining,  pre- 
paring, and  serving  food.  The  amounts  of 
funds  that  each  school  shall  from  time  to 
time  receive  sbaU  be  based  on  the  need  of 
the  school  for  assistance  In  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d)  concerning  the 
service  of  breakfasts  to  children  unable  to 
pay  the  fuU  cost  of  such  breakfasts.  In  select- 
ing schools  for  participation  In  the  program, 
the  state  educational  agency  shall  give  first 
consideration  to  those  schools  with  high 
numbers  of  children  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies and  to  those  schools  to  which  a  sub- 


stantial proportion  of  the  children  enrolled 
must  travel  long  distances  dally. 

"  'NxrrRmoNAi,  and  other  program 

REQUIREMENTS 

'"(d)  Breakfasts  served  by  schools  partici- 
pating In  the  school  breakfast  program  under 
this  section  shall  consist  of  a  combination  of 
foods  and  shall  meet  minimum  nutritional 
requlremente  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  tested  nutritional  research.  Such 
breakfasts  shall  be  served  without  cost  or  at 
a  reduced  cost  only  to  children  who  are  de- 
termined by  local  school  authorities  to  be 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  breakfast. 
Such  determination  shall  be  made  by  local 
school  authorities  In  accordance  with  a  pub- 
Ucly  announced  policy  said  plan  applied 
equitably  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which,  as 
a  minimum,  shall  Include  the  level  of  family 
income,  Including  welfare  grants,  the  num- 
ber in  the  family  unit,  and  the  number  of 
children  In  the  family  unit  attending  school 
or  service  Institutions:  Provided,  That  any 
child  who  Is  a  member  of  a  household  which 
(a)  Is  eligible  to  participate  In  a  food  stamp 
or  commodity  distribution  program,  or  (b) 
has  an  annual  income  equivalent  to  or  less 
than  $4,000  for  a  household  of  four  persons 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  meals  without 
cost.  The  determinations  of  such  Income  shall 
be  eUglble  to  receive  meals  without  cost.  The 
determlnaUons  of  such  Income  shaU  be 
made  solely  by  execution  of  an  affidavit 
by  the  member  of  such  household.  In  making 
such  determinations,  such  local  authorities 
should,  to  the  extent  practicable,  consult 
with  public  welfare  and  health  agencies.  No 
physical  segregation  of  or  other  discrimina- 
tion against  any  child  shall  be  made  by  the 
school  because  of  bis  Inability  to  pay,  nor 
shall  there  be  any  overt  Identification  of  any 
such  child  by  special  tokens  or  tickets,  an- 
nounced or  published  lists  of  names,  or  other 
means. 

"  'NON-PRorrr  private  schools 

"  '(e)  llie  withholding  of  fimds  for  and 
disbursement  to  non-profit  private  schools 
wlU  be  effected  In  accordance  with  section  10 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended,  exclusive  of  the  matching  provi- 
sions thereof.' " 

Amendment  No.  512 

(1)  On  page  23  line  20  strike  everything 
after  the  period  through  the  period  on  page 
24  Une  2  and  Insert  in  ll^u  thereof  the 
following : 

"The  amount  apportioned  to  each  state 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such 
appropriated  funds  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  schools  In  that  state  from 
famlUes  with  Incomes  eqiUvalent  to  $4,000 
per  year  or  less  for  a  family  of  four  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  such  chUdren  In  aU  such 
states." 

(3)  On  page  24  Une  11  strike  everything 
through  line  22  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(e)  Funds  paid  to  any  state  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be  dis- 
bursed to  schools  In  such  state  to  assist  them 
In  financing  all  or  part  of  the  operating 
costs  of  the  school  lunch  program  In  such 
schools  Including  the  costs  of  obtaining,  pre- 
paring, and  serving  food.  The  amounts  of 
funds  that  each  school  shall  from  time  to 
time  receive  shaU  be  based  on  the  need 
of  the  school  for  assistance  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  9  of  this  Act  con- 
cerning the  service  of  lunches  to  children 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  such  lunches." 

(3)  On  page  25  Une  3  strike  everything 
through  line  10  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

"Same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the  number 
of  children  attending  such  non-profit  pri- 
vate schools  In  such  State  from  famlUes  with 
Incomes  equivalent  to  $4,000  per  year  or 
less  for  a  family  of  four  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  such  cbUdren  In  all  the  schools, 
public  and  private.  In  such  State." 

(4)  On  page  25  Une  16  strike  everything 


through  Une  25  and  renumber  subsectlMi 
(h)  on  page  6  as  subsection  (g). 

(5)  On  page  26  between  Unes  7  an  8  Insert 
the  following : 

"(1)  Not  later  than  June  1  of  each  year, 
each  State  educational  agency  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary,  tor  approval  by  him  as  a 
prerequisite  to  receipt  of  Federal  funds  or 
any  commodities  donated  by  the  Secretary 
for  use  in  programs  under  this  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  a  State  plan  of 
child  nutrition  operations  for  the  following 
fiscal  year,  which  shall  Include,  as  a  mini- 
mum, a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  State  educational  agency  proposes  (1)  to 
use  the  funds  provided  under  this  Act  and 
funds  from  sources  within  the  State  to  fur- 
nish a  free  lunch  to  every  needy  child  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  9; 
(3)  to  Include  every  school  within  the  State 
In  the  operation  of  the  national  school  lunch 
program  by  the  start  of  the  school  year  1973- 
1973;  and  (3)  to  use  the  funds  provided 
under  section  13  of  this  Act  and  section  4 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and  funds 
from  sources  within  the  State  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  to  reach  needy  chil- 
dren. Each  school  participating  In  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  shall  be  re- 
quired to  report  monthly  to  Its  State  educa- 
tional agency  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren In  the  school  who  actually  received 
free  lunches  each  school  day  during  the  prior 
month,  the  number  of  children  In  the  school 
who  were  eligible  for  free  lunches,  the  aver- 
age number  of  children  In  the  school  who 
actually  received  reduced  price  lunches  each 
school  day  during  the  prior  month  and  the 
number  of  children  In  the  school  who  were 
eUglble  for  reduced  price  lunches." 

Mr.  MCOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  explana- 
tion entitled  "Explanation  of  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments" 
be  printed  in  the  Record  foUowlng  the 
amendments  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  School  Litnch  and  Child 
NxnunoN  Amendments 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry has  reported  8.  2648  designed  to  Im- 
prove Federal  child  feeding  programs  that 
provide  lunch  and  breakfast  In  schools.  The 
blU  contains  many  changes  In  the  existing 
laws — the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  (Tblld  Nutrition  Act  of  1966— that  should 
enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  op- 
erate child  feeding  programs  more  effectively 
to  reach  more  needy  children. 

The  bUl  as  It  stands,  however,  fails  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  barriers  that  prevent 
this  country  from  assuring  lunch  to  evwy 
school  chUd  from  a  low-Income  family  and 
assuring  easier  access  to  other  food  services. 

The  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  supported  a  na- 
tionwide free  lunch  program  for  the  poor  as 
a  basic  step  to  ending  poverty-related  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  President  Nixon  has 
agreed  to  try  to  achieve  this  goal  by  Thanks- 
giving 1970.  To  assure  that  this  goal  can 
be  met  and  to  make  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  ChUd  Nutrition  programs  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  poor  children,  the 
following  five  amendments  will  be  offered 
dtiring  debate  by  a  bi-partisan  coaUtlon  of 
Senators : 

AMXNDICENT     no.     SOS — minimum     EUCISILTrY 
STANDARD  AND  DEFINXnON  OP  REDITCZD  PRICE 

(a)  Amendment  No.  508  would  set  uniform 
eUglbUlty  standards  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  aU  chUdren 
from  poor  families  receive  free  meals.  All 
pupils  from  households  eligible  to  receive 
food  stamps  or  commodities  <»'  from  families 
of  four  with  an  annual  income  of  $4,000  or 
less  (or  the  equivalent  for  households  of 
other  sizes)   would  be  eligible.  The  amend- 
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ment  would  alao  apply  to  •cbooU  which  re- 
ceive each  or  commodity  support  of  their 
■chool  lunch  program.  To  talUfy  the  Income 
tests  and  secure  lunch,  a  child's  father  or 
mother  or  other  adult  household  member 
would  fill  out  an  affidavit  In  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ati«sUng  to 
the  family's  income. 

Eligibility  la  currently  left  by  statute  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  dU- 
cretlon  of  Individual  school  principals.  A  lew 
school  distrlcta  have  adopted  uniform  family 
tucome  guidelines  and  some  rely  on  welfare 
eligibility,  but  most  permit  arbitrary  denial 
of  lunch  to  the  needy  In  the  absence  of  any 
clear  dividing  line.  Although  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulation*  require  public  an- 
nouncement of  a  school*  eligibility  policy, 
many  areas  Ignore  thu  requirement  and 
others  make  It  plain  only  that  the  prin- 
cipals word  governs.  Numerous  schools  deter 
applicants  with  lengthy.  Inaultlng  and  de- 
grading questionnaires  or  home  vtaits. 

The  amendment  would  clarify  eligibility 
for  all  schooU.  Children  and  parenu  would 
know  precisely  where  they  stocd.  Yet.  within 
the  minimum  sundards  set.  sUte  and  local 
school  dlsUlcts  would  stlU  make  the  deter- 
mination of  eligibility. 

Of  equal  importance,  school  boards,  state 
legislature*,  and  the  Congre**  could  readily 
calculate  the  coat  of  feeding  the  poor.  dU- 
trlct  by  district.  Thl*  would  furniah  a  much 
needed  yardsUck  for  measuring  the  adequacy 
of  budgetary  requests.  The  problem  of  pro- 
viding the  funding  essential  to  do  the  Job 
involves  revuing  th«  authorization  level* 
(see  Amendment  510) . 

These  changes  would  make  eligibility  de- 
terminaUon  uniform  In  the  major  Federal 
food  assistance  programs.  The  M.OOO  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  In  September  and 
has  been  established  by  the  AdmlnlstrmUon 
M  the  appropriate  test  for  participation  In 
the  food  stamp  program,  as  was  seU-c«r- 
tiflcatlon. 

(b)  Amendment  #50«  would  also  specify 
that  the  price  to  the  child  of  a  "reduced 
price"  meal  could  not  exceed  20  cents.  Chil- 
dren from  families  above  the  $4,000  level. 
but  with  Insufficient  resource*  to  pay  the 
fviU  35<  or  40<  usuUly  charged,  would  sUll 
have  a  right  to  receive  such  reduced  price 
lunches  under  criteria  established  by  the 
states  and  schooU.  At  present,  no  regula- 
tion or  statute  governs  the  price  of  such  a 
lunch. 

The  purpo«e  of  a  reduced  price  lunch  is  to 
bring  a  meal  to  a  child  who  could  not  afford 
a  meal  at  the  regular  price.  The  current 
lack  of  a  definition  thwarts  thU  purpose  and 
penallres  school  districts  that  provide  meals 
at  a  trulr  reduced  price  by  allowing  dis- 
tricts that  serve  reduced  price  meals  at  a 
trivial  reduction  that  would  equal  the  cost 
of  a  regular  price  meal  in  other  district*  to 
claim  the  larger  reimbursement  due  a  free 
or  reduced  price  meal.  Thus,  the  money  re- 
serve for  free  and  reduced  price  meals  is 
unfairly  depleted  at  the  expense  of  schooU 
doing  the  best  Job — It  Is  apparent  that  a 
uniform  definition  Is  needed. 

A  respected  study  has  shown  that  the  low- 
er the  price,  the  higher  the  number  of  pupils 
who  buy  the  school  lunch.  In  two  schools 
where  the  price  was  20t.  partlclpaUon  was 
100%.  At  2S«  participation  drops  to  near 
80%  and  at  30<'  it  falls  sharply  to  between 
ri  and  37%.  Though  this  study  was  con- 
ducted over  two  years  ago,  it  1*  even  more 
valid  today  since  the  price  of  school  lunches 
ha*  unnecessarily  Increased  since  then. 
aifXMOMxirr  NO.  sia — STSik  plam*  and 

ALLOCATION    OF   PONIM 

(a)  Amendment  4(512  would  allocate  the 
fund*  avalUble  for  section  11  special  as- 
sistance to  the  states  to  meet  the  need  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  according 
to  the  relative  number  of  school  children 
In  a  state  who  rvqulre  free  lunch,  that  1*. 
ehlldren  who  an  from  housebokl*  with  an 


Income  equivalent  to  M.OOO  or  !•■•  for  a 
family  of  4.  8.  2548  as  reported  already  pro- 
poses to  change  the  old  allocation  formula 
to  focus  on  a  93,000  income  factor  Amend- 
ment tt  508  makes  94.000  the  relevant  Income 
figure.  The  new  formula  also  comports  with 
the  dlstnbuUon  for  Title  I  ESEA  funds. 

(b)  Amendment  «512  would  also  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  aid  schools 
that  C3uld  not  otherwise  afford  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  pupils  for  free  lunches 
(particularly  schocis  In  economically  de- 
pressed areas  where  most  children  are  eligi- 
ble) by  reimbursing  them  frr  the  enUre  cost. 
Including  labor,  of  putting  the  meal  on  the 
table.  The  Committee  bill  sets  80'';  as  the 
cut-off  figure  for  operating  coeta  but  heavy 
reliance  on  Title  I  ESEA  education  money  to 
finance  lunch  service  In  the  South  Indicates 
th.it  the  need  for  Federal  assistance  In  some 
impoverished  arena  Is  total  Even  20%  match- 
ing money  may  not  be  available  locally,  par- 
ticularly where  poverty  Is  severest  and  the 
importance  of  serving  lunch  therefore,  the 
greatest. 

(c)  Finally,  under  Amendment  #512, 
each  state  would  be  required  to  file 
an  annual  state  plan  of  child  nutri- 
tion operation*  stating  first,  the  state's 
proposed  use  of  available  monies  to 
serve  free  lunches  to  all  eligible  pupils: 
second,  the  sUte's  attempt  to  bring  every 
school  within  the  state  Into  the  national 
school  lunch  program  by  September  1872 
(less  than  15.000  schools  should  be  outstand- 
ing by  June  1970) .  and  third,  the  state's 
emphasis  upon  the  needy  In  Its  aUccatlon  of 
breakfast  and  nonschool  food  service  funds. 
Failure  to  file  would  prevent  further  receipt 
of  Federal  csMh  or  donated  foodstuffs,  but 
failure  to  fulfill  any  of  the  plan's  objectives 
would  not  necessarily  Jeopsirdlze  continued 
Federal  aid. 

This  requirement  Is  neither  onerous  nor 
novel  and  would  focus  the  states'  attention 
on  meeting  feeding  priorities  and  Inhibit 
them  from  mlsallocatlng  food  service  funds, 
a  practice  which  has  been  widespread  In  past 
years.  A  more  detailed  state  plan  Is  required 
of  cchool  systems  under  Title  I  of  ESEA  and 
similar  Federal  aid  to  education  laws. 

The  Committee  bill  itself  calls  for  an  un- 
defined state  plan  of  operation  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  transferring  funds  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another  (e.g..  breakfast  to  equip- 
ment). Recent  evidence  that.  In  fiscal  1989, 
many  states  utilized  special  section  32  funds 
to  bolster  their  ongoing  lunch  program  for 
all  children  Instead  of  to  further  the  Con- 
gressional purpose  of  feeding  the  needy  Indi- 
cates that  more  strict  state  accountability  Is 
essential. 

(d)  Locally,  the  same  bullt-ln  monitoring 
effect  would  be  achieved  by  having  each 
dUtrlct  render  periodic  report*  on  the  gap 
between  the  number  of  children  eligible  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  and  thoat 
racelvlng  th< 


AMKNDMKNT    NO.    SIO ATTrHOBIEATIONS    ANV 

FUMBUfO 

The  Administration  has  set  as  It*  goal  the 
provision  of  free  and  reduced  price  lunch 
for  every  child  from  a  low-Income  family  by 
Thanksgiving  1970.  To  achieve  this  goal, 
there  must  be  a  substantial  Increase  in  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  resources  available  for 
school  lunch.  While  the  Committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  Increased  state  contribution, 
none  la  required  for  fiscal  1971  and  the  In- 
crease In  fiscal  1972  would  total  less  than 
•5  million  nationwide.  But  the  Committee, 
while  recognizing  that  "greatly  increased  ap- 
propriations wUl  be  necessary,"  deleted  the 
Federal  authorization  levels  proposed  In  8. 
2648  and  provided  an  open-ended  author- 
isation. 

The  Committee  ItseU  at  page  18  of  lU 
report  on  8.  2648  set  9712.8  million  as  the 
total  laqulrad  to  feed  lunch  to  6.6  million 
nocirtj  children  (at  60  cents  a  lunch,  180  days 
a  y«ar) .  Kvan  U  thare  la  a  10%  raducUon  for 


normal  absenteeism,  the  total  still  exceeds 
9040  mllUon.  In  fiscal  1971  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment expects  to  spend  approximately  9300 
million  In  cash  grants  and  commodities 
through  formal  school  lunch  program  assist- 
ance to  funlsh  lunch  to  needy  school  chil- 
dren. SUte  and  local  aid  may  approach  9100 
million.  The  combined  Federal-state-local 
support  level  of  9475  million  would  leave  a 
minimum  deficit  of  9240  million.  However, 
this  figure  Ignores  both  rising  ccsts  and  Bu- 
reau of  Census  data  placing  the  number  of 
needy  children  In  school  at  8.4  million 
pupils. 

Amendment  #510  would  obviate  much  of 
this  problem  by  authcrlzlng  fiscal  1971  ap- 
propriations of  9250  million  through  section 
11  rpectal  assistance.  This  would  constitute 
an  Increase  of  9206  million  over  the  Admin- 
istration's 944  million  request  for  their  child 
nutrition  budget  line  Item  The  new  section 
11  authorization  would  therefore  provide  all 
but  about  936  million  rf  funds  needed  to 
provide  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  to  6  6 
million  needy  children  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  9300  million  and  9350  million  sums 
authorized  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973, 
respectively,  would  enable  lunch  service  to 
reach  the  more  generous  Census  count  of  8.4 
million  poor  children  assuming  an  average 
rise  In  the  cost  of  lunch,  with  SUte  and 
local  cooperation.  If  no  or  inadequate  target 
figures  are  Inserted,  the  performance  of  the 
Fx?cutlve  Branch  In  fulfilling  Its  commit- 
ments would  be  less  easy  to  measure. 

Appendix  A  contains  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  budegtary  needs. 

AMKNDMKNT    NO.     800 — ITTO-IZATION     or 
ParVATK     FOOD     COMPANIES 

The  Department  has  Informed  the  sUte 
school  lunch  directors  that  It  Is  In  the  pro- 
cess of  revising  Its  long-standing  regulation* 
that  now  deter  schools  from  seeking  help 
from  food  service  concerns  In  providing 
meals.  Such  assistance  Is  particularly  neces- 
sary where  a  lack  or  Inadequacy  of  equip- 
ment In  the  schools  means  children  are 
denied  meals.  The  revision  Is  expected  to  be 
In  effect  as  of  April  1 .  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  expressed  its  support  of  thU 
change  In  policy. 

Amendment  No.  509  would  furnish  a  spe- 
clfic  sUtutory  framework  for  such  programs. 
The  companies  would  have  to  furnish  nutri- 
tious Type  A  meals  and  be  subject  to  all 
appropriate  controls. 

AMCNDMXNT     NO.     Sll SCHOOL    BaSAKPAST 

The  Committee  bill  amend*  the  languago 
governing  eligibility  for  free  or  reduced  price 
breakfast*  to  comport  with  the  Committee's 
test  for  lunch,  but  otherwise  makes  no  sub- 
sUntlal  changes  In  the  breakfast  program. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  of  the  nutritional 
value  of  breakfast  In  promoting  learning,  the 
limited  size  of  the  Department's  present 
efforts  (306.000  children  participated  on  the 
average  day  In  fl.scal  1969  In  2.900  schools, 
which  wa»  up  only  37.000  from  1968).  and 
the  relucUnce  of  sUtes  and  schools  to  fin- 
ance the  difference  between  food  costs  and 
the  served  cost  of  the  meal. 

To  place  Increased  emphasis  on  supplying 
breakfasU  and  undertake  a  campaign  to 
bring  more  schools  into  the  program,  Amend- 
ment No.  511  would  delete  the  llmlUtlon  on 
Federal  assistance  and  increase  the  available 
authorization  to  925  mllUon  In  fiscal  1971 
(the  program  Is  authorized  only  through 
that  year),  950  million  In  fiscal  1972  and  975 
mlUlon  In  fiscal  1973.  By  1973  over  3  million 
needy  children  could  be  receiving  free  break- 
fasU each  school  day  or  six  times  the  num- 
ber projected  for  fiscal  1971. 

The  apportionment  formula  vrould  also  be 
revised  to  direct  the  fund*  to  the  *ute* 
with  the  greatest  need.  Finally,  a*  would  b« 
the  case  with  lunch  under  Amendment  No. 
612,  the  Federal  government  would  be  em- 
powered to  pay  for  the  fuU  cost  of  break- 
fast in  tha  neediest  schools. 


I 
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.  The  fiscal  year  1971  program  deficit  for  the  committee  Is  the  persistent  bipartisan 

^^^          -T,~.     R*.  6  6  million  count  would  easily  be  covered  by  spirit  in  which  that  committee  has  con- 

PBKE  SCHOOL  lunch:  THkBTJDOBT  OAF  the  funds  now  Spent  for  free  lunchcs  under  ducted  its  business  from  the  very  be- 

The    cost    of    providing    a    tree    luncn  m,n.Department     of     Agriculture-operated  gjmung  and  a  major  share  of  the  credit 
throughout  the  school  year  aePfnM  <«»  r^  programs.  Those  programs  currenUy  yield  In  .        ...    constructive  spirit  is  due  the 
factors:  the  number  of  poor  children  to  h«  g^T neighborhood  of  976  to  90  million  an-  2^:J^n*X-frJm  New  York  the  rank- 
reached,  the  average  coat  oT  a  lunch,  and  jj     Tmcludlng  some  lunches  for  3  to  4-  semor  Senator  from  l^few  » °^'^;^^//J"'' 
the  annual  number  of  lunches  per  pupil:  ^"^^'^^^ .  (See  fLtnote  5.)  ^g  minority  member  of  the  conuruttee. 

(1)   There  are  two  estimates  in  vogue  of  ^^^^  g^^^j  jg^^  program  deficit  for  the  8.4  I  especially  commend  him  for  his  leader- 

the  number  of  school  children  from  low-  ^^,1,0^  count  would  be  In  the  9125-140  mil-  ship  earlier  this  week  in  bringing  about 

income  families  who  require  free  lunches.  ^^^^  range,  after  taking  those  other  feedliut  the  extension  of  the  committee  for  an- 

USDA   seu   the   figure   at   6.6   million,   by  programs  into  account.  The  deficit  would,  &r-  other  year,  so  that  we  can  continue  the 

derivation  from  a  study  by  the  Am*^'^  course,  be  further  reduced,  although  not  en-  important   unfinished  business  of  that 

school   Food   Service   Afsoclatlon    Analysis  ,      ^     ^^^  overflow  from  paymenU  by  -ommittee  I  commend  him  again  today 

of  the  Bureau  of  the  Oensi«'  1968  poverty  ^,dJ,^class  children,  a  sum  which  1*  not  f ^f^^^lf- h^TX^d   taaglnatlorr  to 

data  released  in  December,  1969  reveals  that  1,1^  ^^  estimation.  In  aU  Ukellhood,  8.4  {or   his   leadership   ana   imagmauon  in 

at  least  7JJ  and  perhap*  8.4  mllUon  children  ^P»^  «  children   could   not   be   adequately  this  important  work, 

between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  Uved  In  1968  ^l^^^'^^^fj,  ^he  Section  U  Increase  for  fiscal         Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 

In  families  with  annual  Incomes  less  than  1973  ,,^,6  nm- funded.  colleague. 

93  600  for  a  family  at  four  or  the  equivalent.  '                                                                               ___^^^^^^^___ 

Given  the  94,000  eligibility  test  conulned  In  j^r.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   I  have 

the  coalition  amendments,  coupled  with  the  joined  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da-  XJNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

3%  annual  decline  in  poverty.  8.4  mlUlon  may  j^^^^  ^j^j.   mcGovern),  the  chairman  of                           ^^  ,,    __  ..     ^  _     ^. 

be  the  most  reaUstic  target  figure.  ^^  ^^^^^^  Committee  on  NutriUon  and        Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

(2)  The  normal  school  year  runs  176  to  180  „            vie^e^  on  which  I  serve  as  the  to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 

day^  but  a  10%  absenteeism  rate  Is  anticl-  Human  Ne^.  on  ^^^^^  ^^nt  which  I  think  has  been  cleared  aU 

e?;e;SLti^e'g^.'""'='"  •"'  ^^^  "^  oS  LS£°r^  in  mrSroSScUon  of  the  way  aroimd  and  I  ask  for  its  Im- 
'^  V6^^n  ^y  Children,  then  the  certain  amendments  to  S.  2548.  "^^^l.^^i^TSS  SpPICER  The  pro- 
total  cost  of  furnishing  free  lunch  In  fiscal  I  think  that  this  measure,  of  which  The  *^I^romCj  o**iutK^  ine  pro 
WTVJmo  million  (60CX162X6  6  muiion).  Senator  Talmadce  was  the  principal  au-  posed  imanimous-consent  agreement  wiU 
•  If  8.4  million  needy  children,  then  co6t=  thor.  provides  a  good  base  on  which  to  *>®J^^-,  ,  .,_  ..  j,  ^„^  „„  f«ii«„c- 
•817  miiuon  (60c X  162x8.4  mllUon).  proceed.  I  believe  that  any  contribution  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows. 
lAU  ngures  in  miiitons]                      ' '  we  may  make  with  our  amendments  is  Ordered,  That,  effective  ?* i?<»<**y- f!*^- 

—^^^^ ^0      „w.o  only  designed  to  -^--^^^^^l,  ^Jl,  t^Milt^eThe'^'oS  ^^^l 

,  what  I  already  consider  to  be  a  sigmflcaiit  ^^^^^  ^n  any  amendment,  motion,  oc  ap- 

Fundinis«nc«(iundiii|y»»rl97i):  and  creative  contribution  in  the  crlucauy  ^^   except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

'■  "5^** ^Ll  importaht  field  of  child  nutrition.  s^aii  be  limited  to  1%  hours,  to  be  equally 

(a)  See.  II i MO           *<0  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  printing,  under  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 

(b) See. 32 ...4 *3           «.3  fijg  p^le    two  amendments  on  behalf  of  such  ammflmftnt  or  motion  and  the  major- 

'dUr?!.**."":  ■••"        25:5        '25:5  myself,  senators  COOK.  Hart.  KENNEDY,  "y  leader,  and  1  hour  one^h  amendment 

U>  Dolled  cn.s.,4^.-         72.1            72.1  MONDALE.   McGOVERN.   PeU..   PEECT.   and  .^^^  ^«^?*  ^e:^^^,  ^^^  ^,  ^ 

II.  Ststeii 75.0           75.0  YarborougH.  ^^^^   amendment   or   motion,   the   time   In 

Ml.  Local* ^0          ^^  The  first  amendment.  No.  508,  would  opposition   thereto  shaU   be  controlled  by 

Total  ruodmt                                 397  6         397.6  Set  uniform  minimum  eligibility  stand-  ^ue  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  deslg- 

=:=====  ards  so  that  children  from  households  of  nated   by   him:    Provided   further,  That  no 

Cesl-hnidini  Gap ^.  -       242.4         «19.4  .          which   either    (a)    have  an  annual  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- , 

''SSSSUST*  ."..^..!"'.-"    .      206. 0        206. 0  income  less  than  or  equivalent  to  $4,000  visions  of  the  aald  blU  shaU  be  received^ 

•uuionawm                                  *"                    _i;„ihlo  tn  nftT+lpinftte  in  the  Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 

(Upine«.ssp«,fi«d.fcit...        36.4         213.4  ^  ^^J^.'^^^l'^^^J^^^'^^^it^  S^-  the  final  pisage  of  the  said  bUl  debate  shaU 

^ Federal  food  stamp  or  commoOity  dis  ^  u^^ted  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 

I  USD  A  eitimates  that  appreihnalelv  15  percent  of  all  see.  4  tribution    program.    WOUld    receive    iree  ^^  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  major- 

tiinds  wHI  be  applied  to  re«»*«ne  jchooh  lor  jerwng  free  or  jngals.  ity  and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 

SS'^oSi'SlJ^S'r?  ^rr«rS'::!-?'{^1^"^S;:a  The  second  amendinent.  No.  509  would  ^a  leaders,  or  either  ^them.  ^^y^l^  the 

tm  Of  ^  a  reduced  price.  S«:.  4  a  allocated  J169.700,000  in  provide  a  Statutory  framework  for  the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 

ftaal  year  1971.  meaning  that  15  percent  o(  that  sum  is  includible  ufiii--tion  of  Private  food  SCrvice  COU-  the  said  bUl,  allot   additional   time  to   aiiy 

under  aobciated  Iree  hineh  eipwiditures.  "-itT^ItT  V.v,Yi.a  faoHiriD-  r.roi>T«iri«  Senator    during    the    consideration    of    any 

» l.lOO.OoTof  the  18.900.000  children  whose  lunches  •ill  be  cems  In  ChUd  feeding  programs.  rm«idmpnt  motion  or  aooeal 

lederally  aided  exclusively  under  Jhe  sec  4  portion  of  the  lunch  j    ^^    unanimous    Consent    that    the  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

KSirlloJTn^yilioH^'Sllirss'cS^^^^  amendments  be  printed  under  the  rule.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. ^if  I 

hinches  (less  eommodrties  donated)  will  come  trem  state  of  .j^g  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  may  add  to  that  agreement,  I  ask  tnat 

S?i,Jrr;;IS2lTl:a«°'.r^FSKndrT;os^^!r^3?irtS^  objection,  the  amendments  wm  be  re-  aU  amendments  at  the  desk  be  consid- 

stitute  5'.9  percent  of  the  see.  4  children  and  will,  accordingly,  ceived  and  printed,  and  Will  lie  on  tno  ered  germane. 

JSr<?5^"?W3MlS.'r47uai'!Sl..SS:^  taWe.  Mr   JAVITO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

000  tree  orredMcwi  pnee  iMcb«  are  expected  under  the  speciai  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  conclude  Senator  yield? 

assisunce lor iuech preyisioos.  _.    __ ,^ „  .  , ^  „»  brfef  Statement  by  Calling  attention  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Thus  free  or  reduced  pnce  uBches  would  conshtute  1.200,-      "V  "iici  ain»i«i»»»»-"«  «j   '"^'     °  ,.  .,_     TAT7-rTr<a    ViC    T>rAei/l0nt    T  imHpr- 

000  000'  or27  3  pereSi  of  the  4,394,000,000  total  number  o(  all  to  the  f  act  that  there  is  a  definite  recog-  Mr.  J  AVTTS.  Mr.  President,  i  u^iaer 

achMi  lunches  swved  under  the  Rational  program  in  fiscal  year  n.fjon  jn  the  Nation  of  a  need  for  con-  stood  the  end  of  that  agreement  to  mean 

1151  «^^  .r,^:SS,Wrm1^rife«tS;  stnictlve  action  in  providing  food  for  our  3  hours  on  the  "m  °^  ^e  av^le  at 

would  be  attributable  to  free  or  reduced  price  hinches.  on  the  himgry  children.  It  Is  OUT  hope  that  the  any  tune  before  third  reading  as  weu  as 

appropoete  •isumpboe  that  i«  s  given  state,  commodities  art  om/,»,HTnent«    luck    IntrtvlneMl    will      after  third  reading. 

dnndedeqsally  among  the  lunches  served.  ,     five    amendments    JUSt    miTOaucea    wm      *^^ ''^i,V<s^Trwi  OTn^TPTTR    I  believe 

•  The  Senate  Agri5iiture  Committee  reports  that,  in  fiscal    fortify.    Strengthen,    and   improve,    BH        The  PRESIDING  OFFICII^.  X  Deuc\e 

19S8.  J63.600.000  was  contributed  from  Stale  tax  revenues  lor  ,      ^.^  —^^  wiU  S  2548  that  iS  In  the  agreement, 

the  school  toseh  DfOfrwu.  Appronmately  »4  of  that  sum  or  aireaoy  gooQ  oui.  o.  ^oto.  tavtt^   Vpc 

$45,000,000  was  Andti  to  sepporting  free  or  rediicwi  ones  Mr.   McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will          Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.               ^ 

tanches.Byfiseall97l.anaddiflil»a,0OO.(»0mStatefiiHli  fw- genatc- vield?  The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

will  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  including  $10,000,000  in  New  wieocimi*-- Jficiur  ts„^.^,.  in  ty,a  /.hoir^     TTip  .c;(>nAtor  frtMn 

York  $5,400,000  in  iiiinws.^Toto.ooo  in  laiifomia.  $2,000,000        Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield.  Spong  in  the  chaiJ) .  Tne  i>ena«)r  irora 

hi  Maryland,  and  assorted  swiis  ehewhefe.  _    _  „_  xMr-nr^wnn  Mr  l>rp<;ldent  I  lust    Virginia  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quo- 

.  Although  no  accurate  compilation  ol  local  support  for  IrM  or  Mr.  McGQVERN.  Mr.  Wresiaeni;.  1  JIKt  »  ^         ^ 

reduced  pr«  lunches  exists.  $2$.ooo.ooo  by  fiscal  year  1971  is  want  to  take  a  moment  to  oommend  the  rum.  ana  tne  cierKmucau  wic  i 

the  best  available  estimate  Hew  York  c^  eoeWbutes  over  e_n-tor  from  New  York  for  the  leader-  The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  tne  roll. 

$10,000,000:  Atlanta  $750,000;  «aitimor»  mooo;  San  Fran-  c»raiaw>r  irom  new  *""^^"'  '^'=  *~"""  „     TAT  MADGE  Mr  President  I  ask 

oisra  $330,000:  Detroit  i40o,ooo;  the  District  ol  Cohimbia  ship  he  has  demonstrated  from  the  very  Mr.  taubiaix^e..  ^r.  rTT»iuciii,  x  «^ 

$2  850,000  and  maay  other  ahes  make  or  wiu  be  makioc  beginning  on  the  problems  of  hunger  and  unanimous  consent  that  tne  oraer  lor  me 

.m^liOTA  free  hind.  pn»r,msindudf  mahiutiition  In  Uie  United  states.  He  quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

'^HSdstS^^  .?^.  .„--'^!!^.!^-V':...  $40i.»4lL  J^been  a  principal  architect  of  these  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Fsw"S;2'r^ ~ is  to  no.  amendments  that  have  Just  been  offered,  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

•Mg™nT^I*l^rtici::::::r.:::::::::::::::  &i.  one  of  the  great  sources  of  saOsfac-  is  tiiere  objection  to  the  unanimous- 

H»n*«g^'»«<  dehn<iu«iiehiidre« gi  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^  working  on  this  select  consent  agreement  which  has  been  read 
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by  the  clerk?  The  Chair  hears  no  ob- 
jection, and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaaimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  may  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


half  of  the  Vice  President,  pursiiant  to 
title  22,  United  States  Code,  secUon  276, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  at- 
tend the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Meeting,  Monaco,  March  30.  to  April  4, 
1970: 

Senator  Sparkman.  chairman:  and 
Senators  Jordan  of  North  Carolina. 
Dodo.  Bayh,  Hollincs.  Scott.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  and  Mathias. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  23.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK)  will  deliver  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  prayer  on  Monday.  Im- 
mediately after  the  address  is  concluded 
the  Senate  will  go  into  legislative  session 
to  consider  the  business  which  will  be 
pending  at  that  time  which,  of  course, 
will  be  the  business  which  is  pending  now. 

It  is  my  intention  to  notify  every 
Democratic  Senator  by  telegram  that 
there  will  be  business  and  very  likely 
votes  on  Monday,  and  ask  them  to  be 
here.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  Re- 
publican Senators  will  be  likewise 
notified.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  NEXT  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  24.  1970,  AT  10  AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  business  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday  next,  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
JoiuTiment  until  10  ajn.  on  Tuesday 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  procee<led  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEXICO-UNITED  STATES   INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-420,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  attend  the 
10th  Mexico-United  SUtes  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference,  Washington.  D.C.. 
and  San  Francisco.  Calif..  May  4  to  May 
10.  1970: 

Senator  MANsncLo,  chairman:  and 
Senators  Bible,  Randolph,  McGee,  In- 
oxrtz,  Harris.  Montoya.  Adcek.  Cooper, 
GoLDWATER.  MuRPHT.  and  Fannin. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE   PRESIDENT 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
MEETING 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  Ctaalr.  on  be- 


CANADA-UNITED  STATES   INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  PuUic  Law  86-420,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  attend  the 
13th  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference,  Washington,  D.C., 
March  10  to  March  15,  1970: 

Senator  Chttrch.  chairman,  and  Sen- 
ators Sparkman.  Yarborough.  Moskiz, 
Burdick,  Sponc,  Gravel:  alternate,  Sen- 
ator Mansfield:  and  Senators  Aiken. 
William  of  Delaware.  GRirnN.  Hahskn, 
and  Stevens. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BEAVERHEAD  ROCK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
In  the  Senate  have  come  to  realize,  the 
issue  of  our  environment  has  become  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  difficult  is- 
sues we  have  before  us  today.  The  con- 
cern expressed  has  been  generated  by 
the  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  nat- 
ural state  of  our  land  and  protect  against 
abnormal  pollution  of  our  air  and  wa- 
ter. Much  of  the  current  discussion  re- 
volves around  some  rather  large  issues. 
Occasionally,  this  concern  Is  directed  at 
what  may  seem  to  be  a  less  complex  and 
smaller  item. 

Just  several  weeks  ago  a  number  of 
people  in  Montana  became  quite  anxious 
about  the  future  of  an  historic  land- 
mark on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail.  Bea- 
verhead Rock,  also  known  as  the  Point 
of  Rocks,  has  considerable  significance 
In  the  history  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition.  Historians   and   resldento  of 


western  Montana  have  known  that  this 
rock  was  in  this  location,  but  little  effort 
was  made  to  give  it  the  historic  status 
that  it  deserves.  The  rock  Is  on  private 
property.  Only  when  development  of  a 
rock  quarry  threatened  the  landmark 
did  a  movement  begin  to  protect  Beaver- 
head Rock.  Since  the  landmark  was  lo- 
cated on  private  property,  an  appropriate 
exchange  or  purchase  must  be  negotiated. 
The  Montana  Historical  Society  and 
other  individuals  and  historical  groups 
are  attempting  to  develop  plans  for  pres- 
ervation of  this  site.  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  Federal  agencies  regarding  land 
exchanges  and  development  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Also.  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  owner,  Norman  Ash- 
craft,  of  Twin  Bridges,  who  Indicates  a 
real  understanding,  a  deep  concern,  and 
a  willingness  to  cooperate. 

Beaverhead  Rock  in  the  Madison  coun- 
try, has  been  entered  into  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  agency  will  be  able  to  offer  some 
constructive  assistance  in  protecting  this 
historic  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  series  of  articles  and  cor- 
respondence printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  These  documents  give 
historic  background  information  and  the 
present  status  of  this  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HisTOUc  Point  Thrxatbnxo  bt  Blasting  roR 

Rip-Rap    Rock 

(By  Warren  N.  Relchman) 

Another  one  of  Madison  county's  historical 
landmarks  Is  being  threatened  with  oblivion, 
it  was  learned  at  The  Madlsonlan  office  this 
week. 

The  stoney  face  of  Beaverhead  Rock,  be- 
tween Twin  Bridges  and  Dillon,  Is  being 
blasted  and  the  rock  used  for  rlp-rapplng  of 
the  river  and  canals  in  the  area. 

The  part  that  Beaverhead  Rock  has  played 
In  Montana  history  is  known  to  every  school 
child  that  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  read 
any  Montana  history.  (Some  school  kids  tell 
me  Montana  history  la  no  longer  taught  in 
schools.) 

Sacajewea.  the  Indian  woman  who  guided 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rockies, 
kept  looking  for  this  Rock,  which  from  a 
distance  appears  to  be  the  head  of  a  swim- 
ming beaver,  during  the  entire  trip.  Although 
she  had  been  kidnapped  from  her  tribe  when 
but  a  child,  she  distinctly  remembered  the 
Beaverhead  Rock  and  knew  that  when  she 
found  It,  she  would  b«  back  home  again. 

Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition  Journals  de- 
scribe the  promontory  in  detail  and  when 
they  arrived  here,  they  were  able  to  contact 
Sacajewea's  tribe,  the  Shoeshones,  and  secure 
horses  with  which  to  cross  the  Continental 
Divide. 

Capt.  Lewis  carved  his  name  on  the  face  of 
Beaverhead  Rock.  This  monument  was  de- 
stroyed many  years  ago,  when  a  rancher 
blasted  away  part  of  the  rock  in  order  to 
take  an  irrigation  canal  out  of  the  river 
there. 

The  Point  of  Rocks  Stage  SUUon  was  es- 
tablished near  the  rock  and  road  agenta  and 
vigilantes  alike  camped  In  its  shadow  during 
the  turbulent  days  of  Henry  Plummer.  A 
number  of  old-Umers  still  Uvlng  in  this  area 
remember  when  stageco«u;hea  pulled  up  there 
for  a  rest  and  a  change  of  hoTMS. 
Although  the  rock  U  huge  and  thousands 
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of  tons  of  rlp-rapplng  oould  be  taken  from 
It  sooner  or  later  Its  famous  swlmmlng- 
bcaver  outline  will  begin  to  take  on  other 
chnractertatlcs,  should  this  desecration  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

At  present  Beaverhead  Rock  and  surround- 
ins  lands  are  In  private  ownership.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Norman  Ashcraft.  local  ranchers,  own  It 
and  pasture  lands  along  the  river  bottom. 
Although  at  present,  Mr.  Ashcraft  has  halted 
the  blasting  operations  because  of  pressure 
of  interefited  individuals,  he  looks  upon  It 
aj  a  natural  resource  which  Is  quite  valueless 
to  him  unless  he  can  harvest  it.  He  can  sell 
the  rock  to  contractors  for  a  variety  of  uaea. 

A  movement  should  certainly  be  Inaugu- 
rated to  get  this  hUtoric  monument  in  pub- 
lic bands  and  protected  from  further 
profanity. 

The  rock  Is  altuated  on  a  71-acre  parcel  of 
land,  roughly  In  the  shape  of  a  pUtol  handle 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  Beaverhead 
River.  The  Ashcrafts  have  said  they  would 
seU  this  part  of  their  pasture  for  enough 
to  buy  a  comparable  piece  of  land. 

Several  persons  and  agencies  are  already 
working  on  the  project,  but  seem  to  be  get- 
ting nowhere.  Hans  Larsen  of  DUlon.  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Resource  Management  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  says 
that  the  Bureau  would  trade  other  land  for 
it.  but  right  now,  no  comparable  piece  of 
land  Is  available  in  this  area  and  It  would 
probably  take  two  or  three  years  to  work  out 
a  satisfactory  trade. 

The  State  Fish  and  Oame  Commission  has 
reportedly  looked  at  it  and  decided  available 
funds  are  needed  elsewhere. 

Individuals.  Elf  rieda  Woodslde  of  Dillon,  B. 
E.  MacOUvra  of  Butte  and  Hal  Steams  of 
Harlowton.  all  memben  of  the  Montana 
Committee  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  As- 
sociation, are  working  on  the  problem  but 
have  not  come  up  with  any  solution. 

We  suggest  that  pressure  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  State  Pish  and 
Oame  Commission  which  takes  thousands  of 
dollars  out  of  this  county  In  hunting  license 
fees  every  year,  to  buy  this  land  as  a  fishing 
access  area.  Although  It  may  not  be  as  de- 
sirable as  other  spots.  It  would  provide  park- 
ing for  anglers  fishing  several  miles  of  the 
river.  There  U  also  room  there  for  a  nice 
picnic  and  tourist  rest  area. 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  let's  start  a 
campaign  for  public  subscriptions  to  buy 
the  Beaverhead  Rock  and  save  It  for 
posterity  I 

National  Park  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  MiKB  MANsnxLD, 
V.S.  Senate.  I 

W-'shinffton,  D.C.  } 

Dear  Senator  Manspielo:  We  are  pleaaed 
to  inform  you  that  Beaverhead  Rock  in 
Madison  County.  Montana,  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Oov- 
emor  for  the  implementation  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Program  In  Montana 
and  has  been  entered  Into  the  "National 
Register  of  HUtoric  Places."  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf  and  Representative  Arnold  Olsen  have 
also  been  provided  with  this  Information.  A 
leanet  explaining  the  National  Register  Is 
enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ernest  Allen  Connallt. 
Chief,  Office  of  Archeology 

and  Historic  Preservation. 

V.S.  Senate, 
Office  or  the  MAJORrrr  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  12, 1970. 
Mr.  NonMAN  Ashcratt, 
Southwest  of  Ticin  Bridges.  Mont. 

Dear  Mr.  AsucRArr:  A  number  of  con- 
cerned Montanans  have  been  In  contact  with 
me  regarding  the  preservation  of  Beaver- 


head Rock,  a  Landmark  on  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  TraU. 

These  Montanans  are  concerned  because 
of  rock  quarry  activity  which  Jeopardlaed 
the  landmark.  I  am  aware  that  the  slta  Is  on 
private  property  owned  by  you  and  that  you 
have  completa  control  over  Ita  destiny.  In 
view  of  the  sincere  Interest  In  preserving 
the  historic  site,  I  have  contacted  several 
Federal  agencies  here  In  Washington  and  In 
Montana  to  see  what  might  be  done  to  pre- 
serve the  Beaverhead  Rock  for  historic  pur- 
poses. Personally.  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  cooperate  In  protecting  Beaverhead 
Rock  until  such  time  as  a  plan  can  be  de- 
veloped to  acquire  the  property  from  you 
for  such  purposes.  Any  such  plan  would,  of 
course,  give  your  property  rlghte  every  con- 
sideration. In  the  interests  of  preservation 
of  Montana's  too  few  historic  monuments  on 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail.  I  hope  that  you 
will  cooperate. 

With  best  personal  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mike  Manstielo. 

Februabt  16,  1970. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  This  letter  Is  In 
reply  to  your  letter  and  telegram  of  February 
12,  1970.  concerning  "Beaverhead  Rock"  (also 
known  as  "The  Point  of  Rocks")    which  I 

own.  ...^  ... 

I  would  first  like  to  assure  you  that  no 
rock  has  been  blasted  since  Mr.  Richard 
Harms  of  the  Dillon  Office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  asked  me.  more  than  a 
month  ago.  to  have  the  blasting  ceased.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Harms  assured  me  the  B.L.M. 
or  seme  of  the  other  Oovernment  agencies 
would  try  to  trade  me  other  land — of  equal 
ranching  value — for  Beaverhead  Rock. 

I  had  leased  the  property  on  which  Beaver- 
head Hock  is  located  from  1950  untU  1966. 
at  which  time  I  pxirchased  the  property.  Dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  many  thousands-of- 
yards  of  rock  has  been  hauled  from  Beaver- 
bead  Rock.  This  was  rock  which  had  fallen 
from  the  steep  sides  of  this  formaUon,  and 
accumulated  around  the  base.  No  charge  was 
ever  made  for  this  fallen  rock,  and  It  be- 
came common  pracUce  for  the  people  of  thU 
area  to  take  this  rock  (sometimes  without 
my  knowledge  or  consent)  whenever  they  had 
a  need — or  desire — for  it. 

No  one  complained  about  "free  rock"  but 
when  I  had  a  chance  to  profit  from  the  sale 
of  rock,  the  situation  changed  remarkably. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Blanagement  has  a 
rock  quarry  near  Twin  Bridges.  The  Bi.M. 
was  selling  this  rock  for  6^  per  cubic  yard, 
\inUl  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  price  was 
raised  to  60<  per  cubic  yard;  when  this  acUon 
was  taken  several  contractors  approached  me 
with  an  offer  of  10<  per  cubic  yard. 

I  accepted  this  offer. 

These  contractors  worked  only  a  short  time 
at  Beaverhead  Rock  before  some  of  the  peo- 
ple In  this  area  became  alarmed,  thinking 
that  Beaverhead  Rock  should  be  preserved: 
it  was  at  this  time  Mr.  Harms  asked  me  to 
halt  the  blasting,  which  I  did.  Mr.  Harms 
asked  me  to  come  to  the  BIjM.  office  in 
DUlon  to  look  over  the  maps  of  this  area 
to  see  If  there  were  nearby  B.L.M.  lands  which 
wotild  be  suitable  for  a  trade. 

My  primary  concern  Is  pasture  for  my 
cattle:  I  do  not  have  the  National  Forest 
Permit,  nor  do  I  have  a  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement permit.  Therefore.  I  was  Interested 
In  Mr.  Harms'  proposal  but  I  felt  any  such 
trade  should  assure  me  a  potential  Income 
equal  to  the  potential  Income  of  selling  rock 
for  riprap  work. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  grazing  permit  on 
B.L.M.  land  one  must  own  contiguous  pri- 
vate lands.  Then,  when  the  present  lessee's 


term  expired.  I  as  a  prospective  lessee,  would 
have  to  make  appUcation  for  the  adjoining 
BXJJ.  land — which  the  present  lessee  would 
also  do— and  any  other  Interested  party  could 
also  apply.  According  to  present  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  regulations  I  might  wait 
several  years  after  applying  for  a  grazing 
lease,  and  still  not  receive  It. 

If  I  were  to  trade  my  property  for  a  small 
piece  of  land  40  or  60  miles  distant  from 
my  home  ranch,  without  also  receiving  the 
adjoining  B.L.M.  land,  I  would  have  a  useless 
acquisition. 

Recently  a  small  ranch  located  only  a  few 
miles  from  my  home  ranch  became  avail- 
able; the  owner  has  priced  this  property  at 
$60,000.00,  and  has  agreed  to  hold  It  for  me 
until  May  1,  1970. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MacGllvra  and  Mrs.  Elfrleda 
Woodslde  of  the  Montana  Historical  Society 
called  on  me  February  12,  1970,  to  see  If  they 
might  arrange  to  buy  my  land.  Although 
the  people  of  the  Montana  Historical  Society 
and  similar  organlaattons,  have  done  a  great 
many  worthwhile  things  for  the  people  of 
Montana,  the  Montana  LegUlature  has  never 
provided  them  tcith  any  funds  with  which  to 
accomplish  their  objectives.  On  the  contrary, 
these  dedicated  people  are  expected  to  donate 
their  own  time,  labor  and  money — without 
compensation — toward  the  preservation  of 
Montana's  historic  landmarks  and  docu- 
ments. 

Montana's  Lewis  and  Clark  Trails  Commis- 
sion Is  also  vitally  Interested  In  preserving 
Beaverhead  Rock  but,  again,  this  organlza- 
tlon  has  received  no  funds  from  the  Montana 
Legislature. 

I  feel  that  If  I  were  to  trade  my  land  on 
which  Beavwhead  Rock  Is  located  for  land 
leased  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Buch  a  lease  should  assure  me  of  3,000  ani- 
mal unit  months  of  pasture  per  year,  and 
that  I  should  have  written  assurance  that 
the  leaae  would  be  renewable  at  my  option. 

My  request,  should  I  trade  "Beaverhead 
Rock"  would  be  that  some  organlaation,  bu- 
reau or  agency  buy  the  small  ranch  men- 
tioned above  for  the  price  of  $60,000.00  as  an 
equal  exchange. 

I  am  perfectly  wlUlng  to  cooperate  in  any 
way  I  feasibly  can  In  the  preservatton  of 
Beaverhead  Bott,  but  I  believe  you  wlU 
realize  my  poalUon  as  a  smaU  Montana 
rancher. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
concern,  and  my  thanks  for  your  personal 
contact  with  me. 
Sincerely. 

NOKICAN  ASHCKAIT. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACTS  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  again  laid  before 

the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2548)      i 
to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  food  service 
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proKrazns  provided  for  children  under 

such  acts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bin. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, has  not  the  time  for  application 
of  the  rule  of  germaneness  now  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SMOKING  FOES  MAKE  GAINS 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President,  every  day 
there  is  further  Indication  that  the  over- 
whelming evidence  about  the  adverse 
effects  of  smcAing  is  making  a  greater 
and  greater  dent  on  the  consciousness 
of  the  American  public,  and  is  even  re- 
sulting in  less  scoial  acceptance  of 
smokers. 

The  New  York  Times  on  February  14 
published  an  article  entitled  "Foes  of 
Smoking  Gaining  With  Attack  on  Social 
Acceptability,"  written  by  Jane  E.  Brody. 
outlining  several  ways  in  which  non- 
smokers  are  being  protected  in  public 
from  tobacco  fumes,  and  discussing  the 
growing  resistance  among  some  people 
to  either  smoking  or  promoting  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes. 

This  article  also  tells  the  very  inter- 
esting story  of  a  mechanical  smoking 
doll  developed  by  a  Salt  Lake  physician. 
Dr.  Wayman  R.  Spence.  to  demonstrate 
the  extent  to  which  deposits  of  tar  collect 
in  the  lungs  of  a  smoker. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
▼arlous  developments  in  the  New  York 
Times  story  of  interest,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

fOM»  or  Smokinc  Gadiinc  Wfth  Attack  on 
Social  AccxrrAaiLrrT 
(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 

With  per  caplU  dgaretu  consumption  at 
the  lowest  point  in  a  decade,  the  batUe 
against  cigarette  smoking  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing momentum  and  t*klng  oS  in  a  new 
direction. 

Although  the  nationwide  assault  against 
smoking  U  based  mainly  upon  Its  attendant 
health  hazards,  there  also  appears  to  l>e  a 
growing  effort  among  nonsmoker*  to  sadd<e 
the  habit  with  the  stigma  of  social  unac- 
ceptablUty. 

Emll  Corwln.  of  the  NaUonal  Clearing- 
bouse  (or  Smoking  and  Health,  has  this  to 
•ay  at>out  the  trend: 

"I  think  were  experiencing  the  same  kind 
of  revulsion  against  a  popular  habit  which 
In  another  period  caused  spitting  to  be  out- 
Uwed  and  splttooxts  to  disappear  from  fash- 
ionable parlors  and  the  balls  of  Congress." 


■IONS  or  OUCONTCNT 

Mr.  Corwln's  assessment  may  be  prema- 
ture, but  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that 
a  growing  band  of  mlsocapnUts — tobacco 
haters — Is  making  Itself  felt.  Including  the 
following: 

Pan  American  World  Airways  has  estab- 
lished the  first  no-smoklng  sections  In  the 
air  In  its  huge  747  jets,  and  a  petition  has 
been  filed  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration to  require  such  steps  on  all  carriers. 
Recent  railroad  surveys  have  shown  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  commuters  prefer  to 
ride  In  no-smoklng  cars,  agnlnst  less  than  60 
per  cent  a  few  years  ago.  nnd  the  railroads 
have  reduced  the  number  of  smoking  cars 
on  each  train  accordingly 

The  Tobacco  Tribunal  of  Hennepin  County 
in  Minneapolis  dlsUlbutes  a  smoker's  eti- 
quette card.  ■  which  a  non-smoker  can  pass 
on  to  anyone  whose  smoking  disturbs  him. 
A  rising  number  of  show  business  celeb- 
rities, including  Debbie  Reynolds.  Doris  Day 
and  Lawrence  Welk  are  refusing  to  do  ciga- 
rette commercials  or  to  be  sponsored  by  to- 
bacco companies.  Others,  including  Tony 
Curtis.  Richard  Boone  and  Macdonald  Carey, 
have  contributed  their  services  to  antlsmok- 
Ing  efforts. 

Three  professional  hockey  teanu.  the  Mon- 
treal Canadlens.  the  Toronto  Maple  L«Ws  and 
the  Detroit  Red  Wings,  have  banned  smok- 
ing by  spectators  during  contests  at  their 
home  rinks 

Women's  page  columns  are  advising  a 
growing  number  of  readers  who  complain 
about  the  smell  of  smoke  on  curtains  and 
clothes  to  hide  ash  trays.  Invite  guesu  to 
step  outside  to  smoke  and  the  like. 

The  Lamb  Seal  and  Stencil  Company  in 
Washington  reports  a  35  per  cent  Increase  In 
orders  for  No  Smoking  signs  In  the  last 
three  years. 

Antlsmoklng  commercials  are  Increasingly 
emphasizing  the  dlstastefulness  of  the  ciga- 
rette habit,  such  as  yellow  teeth,  smelly 
clothes,  burned  holes  and  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  others. 

CANCU  pcBiL  rcAazo 
Most  of  those  who  have  recently  Joined  the 
ranks  of  nonsmokers  are  believed  to  have 
been  frightened  by  the  growing  body  of 
evidence  that  cigarette  smoking  leads  to  pre- 
mature death  from  cancer  and  heart  disease. 
This  evidence  is  complied  annually  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, who  has  described  smoklng-related  dis- 
ease as  a  major  epidemic  in  this  country. 

The  tobacco  Industry  has  repeatedly  main- 
tained, however,  that  sclentUU  have  failed 
to  prove  that  cigarette  smoking  can  cause 
disease  and  death  in  man. 

The  Impact  of  the  recent  finding  that 
some  dogs  that  were  trained  to  smoke  ciga- 
rette* developed  lung  cancer  remains  to  be 
seen. 

But  Dr.  Daniel  Asnes.  who  helps  to  prepare 
the  Surgeon  General's  annual  report  on  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking,  said:  "It 
certainly  cant  hurt.  It  will  force  thoee 
smokers  who  have  rationalised  that  'they've 
never  shown  It  In  animals.  It's  all  statutlcs' 
to  find  another  ratlonalteatlon  or  else  kick 
the  habit." 

MORS    AU    QUillUfO 

Various  sources  Indicate  that  more  and 
more  Americans  are  quitting  the  cigarette 
habit,  or  at  least  reducing  the  amount  they 
smoke,  and  that  fewer  young  people  are  Join- 
ing the  ranks  of  smokers. 

The  most  recent  survey  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  StatUtlcs  showed  a  6  per 
cent  decline  from  1»««  to  19«8  In  the  per- 
centage of  the  adult  population  that  smoked 
cigarettes.  The  greatest  decline.  7.6  per  cent 
(from  37.e  to  34  8  per  cent  of  the  total)  oc- 
curred among  thoae  17  to  34  year*  old. 

Per   capita  cigarette   consumption,  baaed 


on  warehouse  withdrawals  destined  for  do- 
mestic consumption  and  the  armed  forces 
overseas,  has  been  falling  steadily  since  1966 
when  It  was  11.8.  and  Is  i.ow  at  11.1 — the 
lowest  point  In  a  decade. 

Total  consumption  is  also  down.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Tobacco  Situation  Report  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  reduced 
ers  last  year  to  produce  about  3  per  cent 
fewer  cigarettes  than  the  year  before. 

CONSUMPTION    DOWN 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1969.  the  Agri- 
culture Department  reporu.  domestic  ciga- 
rette consumption  was  2.5  per  cent  below  the 
previous  year 

Efforts  to  reduce  further  cigarette  con- 
sumption and  the  social  acceptability  of 
smoking  are  being  Increasingly  bolstered  by 
members  of  the  health  and  allied  professions, 
who  are  concerned  about  the  toll  they  say 
smoking  takes  on  human  health. 

Last  month,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  Society  asked  lU  3,000  members  to 
ban  smoking  in  their  offices.  At  al>out  the 
same  time,  four  hospitals  in  Dubuque 
County.  Iowa,  announced  that  they  would  no 
longer  sell  cigarettes  on  their  premises.  A 
growing  number  of  hospitals  and  medical 
clinics  throughout  the  country  have  banned 
cigarette  sales. 

Martin  Sopocy.  the  62-year-old  proprietor 
of  Martin's  Market  Square  Pharmacy  in  the 
center  of  Chicago's  business  district,  quit  sell- 
ing cigarettes  in  his  store  last  August. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense  to  Improve  people's 
health  in  one  end  of  the  store  and  wreck  It 
in  the  other."  he  said. 

BUSINESS    IS   GOOD 

Although  Mr  Sopocy.  who  gave  up  smoking 
15  years  ago.  sacrificed  more  than  91.200  In 
weekly  gross  revenue  from  cigarette  sales,  he 
reporu  that  business  thU  year  U  better  than 
ever  while  his  competitors  assert  that  busl- 
neu  Is  down. 

Other  drugstores  in  various  parts  of  the 
ciuntry  have  taken  similar  steps. 

As  sales  of  cigarettes  have  declined,  sales  of 
antlsmoklng  aids  have  rUen  and  today  repre- 
sent a  $50-mllllon  market  Smokers  Uylng  to 
quit  or  cut  down  by  using  various  stop- 
smoking  lozenges,  gums  and  gadgeU  report 
varying  success,  but  the  market  continues  to 
grow. 

Antlsmoklng  cUnlcs  are  popping  up  In  ever 
growing  numbers  around  the  country.  Among 
the  many  that  operate  as  "group  therapy" 
businesses  are  Smoke  Watchers  Interna- 
tional, with  11  "withdrawal  cHnlcs"  In  the 
New   Tfork  City   area,   and   Smoke  Stoppers. 

Inc. 

■ONUS  roa  nonsmokkks 

Royal  Publishers  Inc.  has  offered  Its  em- 
ployes at  lU  home  office  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
a  tlO  monthly  bonus  to  refrain  from  smok- 
ing The  plan,  which  operates  on  the  honor 
system.  Is  said  to  be  having  "a  little  In- 
fluence" on  the  smoking  habiu  of  employes. 

In  another  Nashville  stop-smoking  effort, 
the  American  Cancer  Society  held  a  "cough- 
in. "  People  were  invited  to  sign  no-smoklng 
pledges  and  toes  their  cigarettes  Into  a  coffin, 
the  first  40  pledgers  who  were  still  honoring 
their  pledge  a  month  later  received  free 
Thanksgiving  turkeys,  compllmenU  of  the 
Kroger  Company. 

The  mushrooming  public  revulsion  toward 
cigarette  smoking  seems  to  be  having  Ita 
greatest  growth  among  the  young,  who  are 
beiiiC  taught  In  school  about  the  hasards  of 
smoking. 

William  E.  Berger  of  Austin,  Tex  ,  reporU 
that  his  9-year-old  son,  an  avid  football  fan, 
began  getting  sick  by  halftlme  at  each  game 
and  had  to  be  taken  home.  The  third  time 
this  happened  he  admitted  to  his  parents 
that  what  made  him  sick  wae  the  fear  that 
he  would  get  lung  cancer  from  the  smokers 
around  him  In  the  stadium. 
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STTaVXTS  ON  THE  TOUNO 

Surveys  that  would  Indicate  whether  or 
not  there  Is  a  decline  in  smoking  among  the 
very  young  have  not  yet  been  completed. 
But  several  observers  expressed  opinions 
similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Doyle,  an 
administrator  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  who  said : 

•  The  people  we  see  at  the  Junior  high 
8"hool  age  now  are  not  smoking  nearly  as 
heavily,  and  hopefully  we  may  be  reaping 
the  last  crop  of  heavy  smokers." 

Dr.  Wayman  R.  Spence.  a  Salt  Lake  City 
physician  who  has  been  waging  a  costly,  one- 
man  campaign  to  "ban  the  butt."  as  he  puts 
It.  alms  meet  of  his  propaganda  at  the 
young.  ^      .     , 

He  has  distributed  12,000  mechanical 
smoking  dolls  of  his  own  Invention  to 
schools,  churches  and  health  agencies.  The 
dolU  demonstrate  the  deposits  of  tar  that 
supposedly  collect  In  the  lungs  of  a  smoker. 

BAN  THK  BUTT 

Dr.  Spence,  who  won  Esquire  magazine's 
Jewish  Mother  of  the  Year  Award  for  the 
"lung  ash  tray  "  he  designed  as  a  smoking 
deterrent,  has  also  designed  a  "Ban  the  Butt 
Button  Book"  containing  such  advice  as 
"The  famUy  that  smokes  together  chokes 
together." 

The  next  few  years  should  show  clearly 
what  Impact,  If  any,  these  educational  pro- 
grams have  had  upon  the  smoking  habits 
of  American  youth. 

At  the  moment,  at  least,  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  youngsters  who  are  not  becom- 
ing cigarette  smokers  are  turning  Instead 
to  marijuana  and  other  drugs. 

But,  as  one  expert  In  drug  abuse  has  ob- 
served, "Every  generation  has  had  Its  crutch. 
If  not  cigarettes.  It  will  be  something  else. 
Then  the  'antl'  forces  will  have  another 
battle  to  wage." 


ALCOHOLISM    AN    ILLNESS,    NOT    A 
CRIME 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  1966,  I 
Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
funding  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics 
as  people  who  are  ill,  rather  than  charg- 
ing them  with  a  criminal  offense  for  be- 
ing dnmk  in  public.  Although  I  urged 
congressional  action,  nothing  was  done 
in  that  session  of  the  Congress,  and  in 
1967,  Senator  Javits,  of  New  York,  and 
I  Joined  on  a  similar  bill  which  we 
pressed  for  congressional  action.  Again 
in  1969,  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  joined  once  again  on  legislation  of 
this  sort.  Both  of  us  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  we  make  an  attack  on 
this  form  of  illness. 

In  the  Washington  Post  for  February 
8,  there  was  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Dlness — Not  the  Crime — of 
Alcoholism."  Tlus  states  very  we  J  what 
the  problem  is  and  what  our  approach 
should  be.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Illness — Nor  the  Crime — or 
Alcoholism 

Connelly  (Peewee)  Holcomb  Is  one  of  the 
best -known  citizens  In  RockvlUe,  Md.  HIB 
natsrlety  Is  baaed  not  on  accumulation  of 
power  or  money,  nor  on  a  reputation  for 
being  civic  or  socially  minded.  Nearly  every- 
one In  Rockvllle  knows  Mr.  Holcomb  because, 
tragically,  he  is  a  sick  man.  His  disease,  at 
its  height,  lets  a  man  wander  the  streets 
dazed  and  stumbling,  forces  him  to  endure 


freezing  nlghtk  in  aUeys  or  tmder  bushes. 
When  not  imder  direct  siege,  the  victim  drifts 
aimlessly  through  life,  homeless,  jobless  and 
friendless.  The  disease  is  alcoholism. 

Mr.  Holcomb  has  been  overusing  the  alco- 
hol drug  since  the  age  of  10.  Currently,  he 
Is  one  of  6  to  10  mllUon  Americans  known 
to  suffer  the  nation's  fourth  major  illness, 
as  well  as  the  nation's  most  Ignored  and 
most  costly  Illness. 

Last  Wednesday  morning.  In  People's  Court 
In  Rockvllle,  Md.,  a  group  of  lawyers  repre- 
senting Montgomery  County*  forward- 
minded  alcoholic  program  sought  a  court 
order  to  have  Mr.  Holcomb  committed  to  a 
local  hospital  for  30  days  treatment.  The 
trial's  Importance  comes  from  Its  being  the 
first  held  in  Montgomery  County  to  test  the 
Comprehensive  Intoxication  and  Alcoholic 
Control  Act  enacted  In  Maryland  in  1968. 

The  petition,  filed  by  Herbert  Wlnstead.  a 
respected  alcoholic  counselor  of  the  county 
health  department,  said  that  when  a  patient 
Is  a  chronic  alcohoUc,  Is  In  danger  of  his 
life  and  cannot  make  a  rational  decision  for 
himself,  the  court  should  not  send  him  to 
Jail  but  to  a  hospital.  After  hearing  testi- 
mony from  a  policeman,  an  alcoholic  coun- 
selor, a  nurse  and  a  psychiatrist,  the  presid- 
ing judge  agreed  Mr.  Holocomb  was  not  a 
criminal  needing  punishment,  but  a  sick 
man  needing  medical  care. 

The  court  was  only  recognizing  the  obvi- 
ous, but  In  most  parts  of  the  country  the 
obvious  has  not  yet  simk  in.  Society  still 
prefers  to  see  alcoholism  as  anything  but 
a  disease;  pity  the  drunk,  scorn  him,  arrest 
him,  but  don't  cure  him.  Those  millions  who 
are  alcoholics  themselves,  or  live  with  one, 
well  know  that  medical  treatment  and  fol- 
lowup  are  needed,  with  the  same  urgency 
that  any  other  medical  illness  would  demand 
and  receive. 

Ironically,  the  public  and  its  poUtlcians 
have  so  ignored  alcoholism  that  In  most 
parts  of  the  country  nothing  better  than  a 
jail  cell  exists  for  public  alcoholics.  Thus, 
the  sick  person  is  dried  out  for  a  day  or  two 
and  then  returned  to  the  milieu  that  caused 
his  disease  In  the  first  place.  Uiitll  other 
states  begin  passing  humane  laws  for  the 
recovery  of  alcoholics — not  to  mention  pro- 
viding money  for  treatment  and  follow-up 
services — alcohol  will  continue  as  the  na- 
tion's most  widely  abused  and  most  ravaging 
drug. 

TIME  TO  DISPERSE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  James  L. 
Simdquist,  presently  a  senior  fellow  at 
the  Brookings  Institutiou.  and  formerly 


Deputy  Undersecretary  oI^sAgriculture, 
has  written  a  very  knowled^able  and 
provocative  article  entitled  "It  Is  High 
Time  for  Americans  to  Disperae."  This 
article  appeared  in  the  Washhjfgton  Post 
of  Sunday.  February^,  1979/Mr.  Sund- 
quist  is  a  native  of  my-State  of  Utah  and 
a  man  whose  intelligence  and  lucid  writ- 
ing I  have  long  admired.  I  think  that  his 
article  is  worthy  of  attention  by  the  Con- 
gress, and.  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

It  Is  High  Time  for  Americans  to  Disperse 
(By  James  L.  Sundquist) 

(Note. — Former  Deputy  Undersecretary  of 
Agriculture,  Sundquist  Is  now  a  senior  fellow 
at  the  Brookings  Institution.  His  article  is 
excerptfd  by  permission  from  the  winter 
issue  of  The  Public  Interest.) 

By  the  end  of  this  century.  100  million 
people  wiU  be  added  to  the  population  of  the 


United  States.  That  Is  as  many  people  as  now 
Uve  in  Britain  and  Prance  combined.  Where 
shaU  they  live? 

If  present  trends  continue — If  they  are 
allowed,  that  is,  to  continue — most  of  the 
300  million  Americans  of  the  year  2000  wlU 
be  concentrated  on  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  nation's  land  area.  Projections  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  place  60  per  cent  of  the 
coimtry's  population — or  187  million  per- 
sons— In  Just  four  huge  urban  agglomera- 
tions. 

One  continuous  strip  of  cities,  containing 
68  million  people,  will  extend  many  miles 
down  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  from  north  of 
Boston  to  south  of  Washington.  Another, 
with  61  million  will  run  from  Utlca,  N.Y., 
along  the  base  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  as 
Green  Bay,  Wis.  Some  44  million  persons  will 
live  In  a  Pacific  strip  between  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  and  the  Mexican  border.  A 
fourth  agglomeration,  with  14  mUllon,  wlU 
extend  along  the  Florida  East  Coast  from 
Jacksonville  to  Miami  and  across  the  penin- 
sula to  Tampa  and  St.  Petersbvirg. 

Most  of  the  remaining  40  per  cent  of  Amer- 
icans win  live  m  urban  concentration,  too — 
and  big  ones.  In  this  decade,  the  larger  con- 
centrations have  been  growing  faster;  metro- 
politan areas  over  150.000  grew  faster  than 
the  national  average  of  9.8  per  cent  between 
1960  and  1965  while  the  smaller  areas  grew 
more  slowly. 

These  trends,  continued  for  the  next  three 
decades,  would  place  77  per  cent  of  the  com- 
ing 300  mlUlon  Americans  on  11  per  cent  of 
the  land  (excluding  Alaska  and  HawaU). 
Only  12  per  cent  of  the  popvUation  would  be 
outside  urtjan  areas  of  100.000  or  more  popu- 
lation. Is  this  the  way  we  %ant  to  live? 

Two  questions  are  presented.  The  first  per- 
tains to  regional  balance.  Is  it  desirable  that 
population  be  massed  In  a  few  enormous 
"megalopolises"  along  the  seacoasts  and  lake- 
shore*?  The  second  relates  to  rtiral-urban 
balance  (or,  more  accurately,  the  balance  be- 
tween metropolitan  and  nonmetropoUtan 
areas) .  Is  it  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Its  people,  to  continue  indefinitely 
the  depopulation  of  rural  and  small-town 
America  and  the  buUdlng  of  ever  bigger 
metropolitan  complexes,  in  whatever  region? 

rORCRD  lUCRATION 

In  short,  the  300  mllUon  can  be  highly  con- 
centrated In  a  few  "megalopolises,"  or  they 
can  be  distributed  more  evenly  as  among  re- 
gions and  dispersed  in  a  more  nearly  bal- 
anced way  among  large  metropolitan  areas, 
middle-sized  cities  and  thriving  smaU  towns 
and  villages.  Which  do  we  want? 

How  each  family  lives  is  profoundly  In- 
fluenced, even  controlled,  by  the  size  of  the 
population  cluster  in  wliich  it  is  eml)edded. 
The  degree  to  which  population  Is  massed  de- 
termines the  amenity  and  congeniality  of  the 
whole  environment  in  wliich  adults  and  chil- 
dren live  and  grow  and  work.  It  affects  their 
personal  efficiency,  their  sense  of  community, 
their  feelings  about  the  relaUonslilp  between 
man  and  nature,  their  Individual  and  collec- 
tive outlooks  on  the  wcHrld. 

The  impact  of  size  Is  most  emphatic  on 
the  lives  of  the  ghetto  dwellers  of  the  great 
cities,  of  course,  but  no  one  in  a  megalopolis 
is  Immune.  The  resident  of  Scarsdale  or  Wln- 
netka  Is  not  wholly  spared  the  stresses  of  big 
city  life;  the  larger  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  greater  the  strains  and  irritations  of  com- 
muting and  the  more  inevitable  that  the 
environmental  pollution  that  arises  from 
population  concentration  will  affect  the  most 
Idyllic  suburbs,  too. 

In  any  case,  the  desirability  of  population 
concentration  must  be  nijeasured  by  Its  con- 
sequences for  the  majority  of  families  who 
Uve  at  near-average  or  below-average  leveU, 
not  upon  the  few  who  can  insulate  them- 
selves in  poUtical  and  social  enclaves. 

So  the  question  Is,  what  kind  of  environ- 
ment  do   we   want   to  build?   The   nation. 
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through  tt«  goTemment.  hM  e«t»bIUh«d  poli- 
cies on  matters  of  tit  less  crucial  Import,  yet 
the  extent  to  which  the  country's  popul»Uon 
will  be  concentrated  remains  easentlaUy  laU- 
■ez-falre. 

That  would  be  all  right,  perhaps.  U  by 
lalssez-falre  one  meant  free  choice  by  the  in- 
dividuals and  the  families  that  make  up  the 
population.  But  It  Is  far  from  that  The 
movement  of  people  from  smaller  to  larger 
places  Is.  to  a  large  extent  though  no  one 
knows  the  exsict  proportions.  Involuntary, 
forced  migration. 

Toung  people  going  freely  to  the  cities  in 
search  of  adventure  and  opportunity  make 
up  part  of  the  migrant  How.  but  only  part; 
among  the  rest  are  millions  of  uprooted,  dis- 
placed families  who  have  lUUe  desire,  and 
less  preparation,  for  life  In  large  cities  and 
whose  destination  Is  often  inevitably  the  city 
slums.  These  dUplaced  families  are  simply 
forced  into  the  migration  stream  by  economic 
forces  they  cinnct  control. 

The  spatial  dlstrlbuUon  of  population  Is 
determined,  of  course,  by  the  distribution 
of  Jobs.  With  the  exception  of  the  limited 
numbers  of  the  self-employed  and  the  re- 
tired, people  are  not  in  reality  free  to  live 
just  anywhere.  The  vast  majority  are  em- 
ployees who  must  live  where  there  are  Jobs, 
and  the  location  of  Jobs  Is  not  their  choice. 
The  concentration  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion Is  the  result  of  employer-created  Job 
patterns  that  the  peop'.e  have  had  to  follow. 

For  the  most  part,  employers  have  not 
been  free  to  create  Jobs  Just  anywhere,  either. 
They  have  been  bound  by  ccnslderatlcns  of 
economic  efficiency — the  location  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  markets,  the  transportation  cost 
differentials  of  alternative  locations,  etc.  As 
a  result,  the  basic  pattern  of  population  dis- 
tribution has  been  designed  by  the  play  of 
economic  farces,  not  by  men  acting  ration- 
ally as  environmental  architects;  events  have 
been  In  the  saddle  once  again. 

Even  In  the  absence  of  qiisUfled  evidence. 
It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  our  largest  uf> 
ban  concentrations  have  grown  well  beyond 
the  point  at  which  diseconomies  of  scale 
begin  to  show.  The  oosu  of  moving  people 
and  thln^  within  large  metropolitan  areas 
are  demonstrably  greater  than  the  costs  of 
moving  them  In  rmaller  population  centers. 
Commuting  distances  are  obviously  longer, 
the  time  loes  greater,  the  coau  higher.  The 
flight  of  Industry  from  central  cities  to  the 
suburbs  is  a  reflection.  In  part,  of  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  and  within  congested 


The  cost  of  urban   freeway  construction 

varies  directly  with  the  population  density  of 
the  areas  sTected.  and  subway  systems  are  an 
enormous  expense  that  only  the  larger  metro- 
politan areas  require  Such  municipal  func- 
tions as  water  supply  and  sewage  and  solid 
waste  disposal  are  probably  also  subject  to 
dUeconomles  of  scale,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  water  and  the  waste  must  be  carried 
over  longer  distances.  San  Francisco,  for  ex- 
ample, had  contemplated  dispatching  a  70- 
car  train  dally  to  carry  Its  solid  waste  over 
800  miles  Into  the  mountains  on  Nevada- 
California  border. 

C0«TLT    OltTKLTmi 

The  diseconomies  are  ultimately  measur- 
able, at  least  in  theory.  In  dollars  and  cents. 
Other  disadvantages  of  ac*le  are  less  meas- 
tirable  but  no  less  real.  Air  pollution,  for 
example.  Is  a  function  of  the  dense  concen- 
tration of  automobiles.  Similarly,  water  pol- 
lution Is  more  amenable  to  control  In  areas 
where  population  is  dispersed;  there,  given 
the  win.  the  way  is  at  least  available. 

One  other  factor  that  must  be  considered 
In  any  calculation  of  costs  and  benefits  of 
urbanization  is  the  scclal  and  economic  cost 
of  migration  itself.  To  decide  which  new 
plant  location  Is  really  most  efficient,  it  Is 
not  enough  to  measure  only  the  building 


and  operating  costs  of  the  plant,  although 
that  has  been  the  sole  criterion  of  our  lals- 
aes-falre  philosophy. 

There  are  enormous  costs,  as  well  as  ap- 
palling cruelties.  In  the  forced  displacement 
and  migration  of  populations,  whether  It  be 
Negroes  from  the  South,  mountaineers  from 
Appalschla  or  small  businessmen  from  the 
declining  regions  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
Midwest.  (In  the  1050s.  more  than  half  of 
America's  counties  suffered  a  net  loss  of 
population.) 

Pamilles  lose  their  homes  and  savings  and 
equities  and  property  values  along  with  their 
most  deeply  cherished  afiscclatlons;  commu- 
nlUes  lose  their  tax  base  for  public  services; 
community  Institutions  wither  Some  of  the 
migranu  are  too  ill-prepared,  too  sick  or  too 
poor  to  adjust  to  city  life  succsssfully;  many 
of  them  wind  up  on  welfare,  and  they  burden 
every  kind  of  institution. 

Tet  there  costs  and  losses  are  not  home  by 
the  Industry  locating  the  plant,  but  by  peo- 
ple and  communities,  thereby  entering  no 
one's  cost-benefit  equatlcn,  no  one's  com- 
putations of  efficiency  If  they  did  so  enter, 
then  calculations  of  simple  eflOcleccy  would 
no  doubt  show  that,  as  a  general  rule.  It  Is 
far  mere  economical  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  whole  society  to  create  new  economic 
opportunities  where  the  people  are  rather 
than  allow  existing  communities  to  die  while 
building  other  whole  communities  from  the 
ground  up  in  the  name  of  "economic  elB- 
clency." 

Moving  from  the  physical  to  the  social  en- 
vironment, bard  data  on  disadvantages  of 
scale  are  even  more  difflcult  to  come  by.  Tet 
we  know  that  as  populaUon  In  general  Is 
C3i.centrated.  so  is  poverty  (large  ghettos 
exist  only  In  large  urt>an  concentrations)  and 
crime,  drug  addiction,  family  breakdown  and 
every  other  form  of  social  pathology.  It  may 
be  specious  to  ar^ue  that  rural  poverty  Is 
better  than  urban  poverty  when  both  are  bad 
enough,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  social 
evils  asscclated  with  poverty  tend  to  be  mu- 
tually reinforcing  when  the  poor  are  herded 
together  In  concentrated  masses — as  studies 
of  public  housing  poptilations,  for  example, 
have  clearly  shown. 

Racial  tension  and  rioting  are  not  limited 
to  big  cities,  to  be  sure,  but  in  their  most 
terrifying  aspects  they  teem  to  be.  Perhaps 
moat  Important  of  all.  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  of  the  ur- 
ban poor  appears  all  but  Insoluble  In  the 
largest  urban  complexes  because  transporta- 
tion systems  Just  cannot  economically  link 
the  Inner  cities  where  the  poor  live  with  the 
scattered  suburban  sites  where  the  new  Jobs 
are  being  created.  In  smaller  places,  by  con- 
trast, people  can  even  walk  to  work. 

Por  all  these  reasons.  It  Is  not  hard  to 
accept  as  a  hypothesis,  at  least,  that  our  larg- 
est metropolitan  agglomerations  are  less  gov- 
ernable, less  livable  and  economically  less 
sound  than  smaller  urban  centers.  Moreover, 
what  little  evidence  Is  available  suggesU  that 
people  do  not  like  to  live  In  unllvable  places: 
they  are  there,  in  substantial  proportion, 
against  their  will.  A  Oallup  poll  in  1968 
showed  that  M  per  cent  of  Americans  would 
choose  a  rural  life.  If  they  were  free  to  choose, 
only  18  per  cent  •  city  and  26  per  cent  a 
suburb. 

mUBTkATCD    nLCUSAJt 

Over  the  last  decade,  only  one  leading 
figure  In  public  life  baa  made  it  his  mission 
to  sound  the  alarm  on  the  question  of  popu- 
lation distribution  policy.  That  was  the  re- 
cent Secretary  of  Agriculture,  OrvlUe  L.  Free- 
man. For  the  whole  of  his  eight  years  in 
office,  he  led  a  personal  crusade  for  what  he 
Initially  called  "rural  areas  development"  and 
later  came  to  call  "rural-urban  balance." 

Before  a  House  subcommittee  in  1967.  he 
said,  "I  say  It  is  folly  to  stack  up  three- 
quarters  of  our  people  In  the  suffocating 
steel  and  concrete  storage  bins  of  the  city 
while   a   figurative   handful   <^   our   fellow 


dtlsens  rattle  tapped  resources  and  empty 
drejuns."  And  then  he  got  carried  away:  "The 
whiplash  of  economic  necessity  which  today 
relentlessly  drives  desperate  people  Into  our 
huge  cities  must  be  lifted  from  the  bleeding 
back  of  rural  America  " 

Prccnaan's  metaphors  could  be  excused;  no 
one  listened  to  all  bis  years  of  sobsr  pleas 
and  reasoned  argument.  True.  President 
Johnson  gave  him  moral  support  and  him- 
self made  a  speech  or  two  on  ruril  develop- 
ment and  sent  Congress  liome  minor  meas- 
ures, but  the  subject  remained  low  on  the 
President's  priority  list. 

As  lor  the  congressional  committees  on 
agriculture,  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  take  some  leadership.  Freeman  could  not 
even  get  them  to  set  up  active  EUbcommlttees 
to  consider  rural  development. 

llie  nation's  Intellectual  conununity.  in- 
sofar 88  It  was  aware  of  the  Freeman  thesis, 
treated  It  with  a  disdain  that  blended  into 
outright  hostility.  A  composite  view  of  the 
urban  IntelllgenUla  toward  rural  America 
can  be  portrayed,  with  a  touch  of  caricature, 
something  like  this: 

Culturally,  the  cities  have  a  monopoly,  and 
have  had  since  the  Age  of  Pericles.  Urban 
means  urbane:  nual  means  rustic.  The 
theater,  the  concert  hall,  the  museum  are 
exclusively  urban  institutions;  the  country- 
side cannot  produce  the  higher  culture,  and 
those  who  Insist  on  living  there  are.  by  def- 
inition, both  culturally  unrefined  and,  what 
Is  worse,  content  to  remain  so. 

Economically,  rural  America  Is  destined 
for  decay:  the  economic  forces  that  built  the 
cities  are  too  powerftti  to  be  reversed,  even 
if  it  were  desirable  tc  do  so.  Freeman's  "back 
to  the  farm"  movement  (which,  for  the 
record.  Is  not  what  It  was)  U  romantic  non- 
sense that  files  m  the  face  of  every  economic 
reality. 

Sociologically,  rural  America  is  a  back- 
water populated  by  misshapen  characters  out 
of  Faulkner,  given  to  choosing  as  their 
leaders  men  like  George  Wallace  and  Lester 
Maddox  and  to  htintlng  down  civil  rights 
workers  and  Interring  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tallahoga  River.  Politically,  It  Is  tUne 
that  rural  America  got  Its  comeuppance;  the 
farmers  have  been  exploiting  the  dtles  far 
too  long  through  outrageous  programs  that 
pay  them  enormous  tubeldles  to  cut  produc- 
tion while  the  urban  poor — and  the  rura.1 
poor  as  well — go  hungry. 

Let  the  land-grant  colleges — the  "cow 
colleges,"  that  Is — worry  about  the  Podunkn 
and  the  hicks  and  hayseeds  who  live  there; 
we  are  an  urban  nation  now 

DrmXCCTOALS  aSCONStSSBINO 

This  picture  of  the  rural  areas  Is  not,  un- 
fortunately, wholly  unrelated  to  reality.  The 
fact  U  that  the  rural  areas  of  the  country  are 
disadvantaged  In  many  ways:  they  ore  cul- 
turally isolated  (although  their  isolation  has 
been  drastically  reduced  by  television  and 
good  roads) ;  they  Have  declined  economi- 
cally; their  governmental  and  social  Insti- 
tutions are  often  primitive  and  backward; 
racial  exploitation  i»  rife. 

But  the  dUea  are  not  all  that  superior. 
There  is  truth,  too,  in  Freemans  counlerpor- 
Uait  of  big  clues  as  places  of  "congestion  and 
confusion,  crime  and  chaos,  polluted  air  and 
dirty  water,  overcrowded  schools  and  Jobless 
ghettos,  racial  unrest  .  .  .  and  riou  in  the 
sUeeU." 

But  there  are  signs  now  that  the  intellec- 
tual world  may  at  last  be  rediscovering  rural 
and  small  town  America  and  looking 
with  fresh  eyes  upon  the  problem  of  rural- 
urban  balance.  Like  so  many  other  trends 
of  current  history,  this  one  was  set  In  mo- 
tion In  August,  19«5 — in  WatU. 

The  analysis  of  that  explosion,  and  those 
which  followed,  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
problems  they  called  urban  had  rural  roots. 
"We're  being  overwhelmed!"  cried  the  ur- 
banists  "Stop  the  migration.  Oet  these  peo- 
ple off  our  backs  I" 
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So  the  rural  and  the  urban  Interest  may 
have  converged,  finally,  and  it  U  out  of  such 
convergence  that  effective  poUtlcal  coali- 
tions are  bom  and  problems  attain  their 
place  on  the  national  agenda.  The  prospects 
for  such  a  coalition  are  expressed  most 
sharply  In,  of  all  places,  the  1988  Republican 
platform. 

"Success  with  urban  problems  requires  ac- 
celeration of  rural  development  in  order  to 
stem  the  flow  of  people  from  the  countryside 
to  the  city,"  reads  the  OOP's  plank.  The  lan- 
guage Is  not  without  irony  for  the  party  of 
small  town  America  and  the  party  that 
enacted  the  Homestead  Act.  The  subject  Is 
treated  under  the  heading  "Crisis  in  the 
Cities";  rural  development  should  be  ac- 
celerated because  the  problems  of  the  big 
cities,  where  the  Democrats  live,  must  be 
solved. 

The  leadership  for  a  rural  development 
coalition,  also  ironically,  will  have  to  come 
from  those  very  cities.  Groups  with  names 
like  the  Urban  Coalition,  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute and  the  Urban  League  will  have  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  worrying  about  rural 
America  becatise  there  Is  no  rural  coalition, 
no  rural  institute,  no  rural  league. 

Nobody  has  ever  organized  to  speak  for 
rural  and  small  town  people  in  the  nation's 
councils  as  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  say,  and  the  Urban  Coalition  speak 
for  city  people.  Farm  groups  exist,  to  be  sure, 
but  their  Interest  Is  the  economic  Interest 
of  farmers  as  producers,  and  most  rural 
Americans — whatever  the  definition  of  the 
word  "rural" — are  not  farmers  but  small 
town  and  small  city  dwellers.  And  they  are 
not  organised  at  all. 

When  rural  America  Is  saved,  it  Is  clear. 
It  will  be  for  the  wrong  reasons  and  under 
the  wrong  leadership.  But  that  is  better  than 
not  being  saved  at  all. 

We  can  begin  by  defining  one  objective — 
to  bring  to  a  halt,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all 
Involuntary  migration.  The  purpose  of  gov- 
ernmental policy,  then,  would  be  to  permit 
people  to  live  and  work  where  they  want  to 
live  and  work;  if  they  prefer  to  move  to  the 
big  city,  well  and  good,  but  if  they  want  to 
remain  where  they  are,  the  objective  should 
be  to  bring  the  Jobs  to  them. 

This  proposal  will  be  confronted  at  once 
by  the  objection  that  some  rural  areas  are 
too  remote,  too  backward  to  be  salvageable  In 
any  circumstances — that  no  matter  how 
much  they  are  subsidized,  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  economic  opportunity.  I  hide 
behind  the  qualifying  phrase;  forced  migra- 
tion should  be  brought  "as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible" to  a  halt,  and  where  a  rural  conunu- 
nity lies  beyond  the  possibility  of  redevelop- 
ment (the  Appalachian  "head  of  the  hollow" 
communities  come  to  mind)  then  It  Is  by 
definition  Impossible  to  help. 

However,  the  number  of  people  living  In 
such  conununltles  is  far  smaller  than  is  usu- 
ally believed,  if  one  understands  that  the 
jobs  to  be  provided  need  only  be  near,  not  at, 
the  community  concerned.  Communication 
Is  a  fact  of  life  In  this  automobile  age  in 
rural  areas  as  well  as  on  Long  Island,  and 
rural  people  conunonly  travel  dally  to  Jobs 
within  a  radius  of  25  to  60  miles.  Circles  with 
25-mlle  radii  drawn  around  small  cities  that 
have  a  proven  economic  potential — proven  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  growing  now — cover 
the  vast  majority  of  the  country's  rural  pop- 
ulation east  of  the  high  plains,  and  If  the 
circles  are  extended  to  50-mlle  radU,  they 
blanket  almost  the  whole  country  but  for  a 
few  sparsely  settled  secUons  of  the  western 
mountains  and  the  plains. 

A  population  distribution  policy,  then, 
would  seek  to  encourage  an  accelerated  rate 
of  growth  in  the  smaller  natural  economic 
centers  of  the  country's  less  densely  popu- 
lated regions.  To  effectuate  such  a  policy,  the 
present  approaches  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tended In  both  breadth  and  depth. 
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First,  they  would  need  to  be  expanded  be- 
yond Appalachia  and  the  other  presently 
recognized  redevelopment  areas  to  cover  all 
areas  that  are  sources  of  out-mlgratlon.  Sec- 
ond, they  would  need  to  be  greatly  Improved 
In  potency  so  that  they  have  a  decisive  Im- 
pact upon  the  migration  stream. 

Present  federal  programs  are  limited  to 
public  Investment — roads,  hospitals,  voca- 
tional training  schools  and  so  on — ^to 
strengthen  the  "infrastructure"  of  the  non- 
metropolitan  areas,  and  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees to  encourage  private  Investment.  To 
these  would  have  to  be  added  the  policy  In- 
strument of  tax  Incentives  that  has  proved 
so  effective  In  stimulating  and  channeling 
investment  both  for  war  production  and  for 
peacetime  economic  growth.  If  an  extra  In- 
vestment tax  credit  were  available  for  defined 
types  of  new  Industry  located  In  the  places 
where  the  national  population  distribution 
policy  called  for  It  to  be  located,  then  Jobs 
would  be  created  where  the  people  are  rather 
than  In  places  to  which  they  have  to  migrate. 
warriNC  thx  LANCtJACX 
The  rub  will  come,  of  course,  when  Con- 
gress begins  to  write  the  language  defining 
exactly  the  places  eligible  for  benefits. 
Orowth  centers  that  serve  areas  of  out- 
migration  would  have  to  be  Included  among 
the  beneficiaries  even  though  the  centers 
themselves  were  areas  of  In-mlgtration.  But 
only  up  to  a  certain  point.  A  cutoff  popula- 
tion figure  would  have  to  be  established  at 
the  point  where  a  growth  center  Is  consid- 
ered to  have  grown  large  enough,  or  at  least 
to  be  able  to  attain  its  further  growth  under 
Its  own  power. 

But  given  the  old-fashioned  booster  psy- 
chology that  still  conditions  the  thinking  of 
the  leadership  of  even  the  largest  cities,  Con- 
gress will  find  it  difflcult  to  designate  any 
area,  even  the  New  York  City  area,  as  one 
that  Is  destined — If  national  policy  can  bring 
It  about — to  stop  growing.  To  most  commu- 
nity influentlals.  bigger  and  bigger  still  mean 
greater  and  greater  and  richer  and  richer. 
A  population  distribution  policy  may  there- 
fore ultimately  have  to  await  a  major  shift 
in  the  national  psychology. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bybd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  2425,  THE  NATIONAL  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  26,  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  open  hearings  on  S.  2425.  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  facilitate  the  plan- 
ning of  balanced  transportation  systems 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  If  en- 
acted, the  National  Transportation  Act 
would  revolutionize  our  current  con- 
cepts of  transportation  policy  and  land- 
use  planning. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Transportation  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  be  authorized  and 


directed  to  designate  "major  transpor- 
tation regions"  in  the  United  States. 
Within  each  region,  transportation  plan- 
ning commissions  would  be  established 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governors 
of  the  States  involved.  Each  commission 
would  develop  comprehensive  plans  for 
a  balanced  and  integrated  system  of 
transportation  designed  to  meet  the  so- 
cial and  environmental  needs  of  the  en- 
tire region,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  the  orderly  movement  of  people 
and  goods. 

Rather  than  continue  our  present  poli- 
cies of  fragmented  agencies  and  unco- 
ordinated transportation  facilities,  this 
act  will  encourage  the  development  of 
transportation  systems  that  integrate 
the  various  transportation  modes  into 
one  smoothly  functioning  network  that 
eflBciently  meets  the  practicular  needs  of 
each  region  and  the  Nation.  Each  re- 
gion, of  course,  wUl  have  a  different  pat- 
tern of  needs  and  a  different  set  of  trans- 
portation solutions.  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  of  trans- 
portation faculties  trould  ultimately 
hinge  on  the  thoroughness  with  which 
each  commission  has  planned  a  system 
for  this  region. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  compelling.  Many  of  our  most 
prominent  social  and  environmental 
problems — ranging  from  urban  decay  to 
the  destruction  of  our  wilderness  and 
open  spaces— can  be  traced  to  our  past 
failure  to  plan  the  growth  of  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Not  only  has  that  un- 
planned growth  imposed  societal  costs 
that  we  are  only  beginning  to  realize,  but 
if  this  lack  of  planning  persists,  it  will 
soon  become  impossible  for  us  to  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  mobility  within 
and  between  our  major  cities. 

When  Alan  Boyd,  the  first  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  declared  that  future 
transportation  developments  will  have 
to  pay  more  attention  to  "the  impact  on 
the  health  of  our  citizens,  their  right  to 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  daily 
lives,  and  the  preservation  of  natural 
resources  of  all  types,"  he  was  stating 
what  more  and  more  Americans  have 
come  to  realize :  the  issues  of  transporta- 
tion policy  and  environmental  quality  are 
inextricably  interwoven.  As  in  other 
fields  of  economic  activity,  transporta- 
tion must  be  planned  in  the  future  in 
such  a  way  that  all  human  values  of  our 
growing  society  can  be  satisfied. 

Growth  and  social  values  need  not  be 
incompatible — ^indeed,  they  must  be 
made  compatible  if  America  is  to  survive. 
The  need  to  reconcile  these  two  factors 
is  nowhere  more  urgent  than  in  the  field 
of  transportation.  Although  we  devote 
nearly  20  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  to  the  movement  of  goods  and 
people,  we  still  do  not  have  a  balanced 
transportation  system  or  an  institutional 
framework  to  assure  its  development. 
What  we  do  have  are  independent  modes 
of  transportation  overseen  by  various 
regulatory  and  promotional  agencies 
whose  jurisdictions  overlap  and  whose 
policies  frequently  conflict.  No  one  is 
more  conscious  of  this  than  the  members 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  who  are 
continually  Involved  in  all  aspects  of 
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transportation  policymaking.  The  result 
is  a  costly  and  inefficient  "nonsystem"  of 
transportation — a  "nonsystem"  that 
threatens  to  break  down  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  a  "nonsystem"  that  im- 
poses fearful  environmental  and  social 
costs  on  the  American  people. 

Most  of  us  are  quite  familiar  with  one 
envinjnmental  cost  of  our  present  trans- 
portation network:  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  caused  by  automobiles.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  critical  problem.  Up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  air  pollution  In  our  cities 
comes  from  pouring  out  of  the  exhaust 
pipes  of  cars.  The  health  hazards  posed 
by  this  massive  pollution  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  calculated,  but  the  damage 
that  smog  has  done  to  the  quality  of  our 
urban  environment  is  obvious  and  mas- 
sive. 

Yet  air  pollution  is  only  one  problem — 
and  perhaps  not  even  the  major  prob- 
lem— of  cur  reliance  on  automobiles,  and 
the  automobile  is  not  the  only  reason 
why  we  should  be  concerned  about  the 
performance  of  our  present  transporta- 
tion system.  To  understand  the  total  im- 
pact transportation  has  on  our  way  of 
life,  it  is  necessary  to  look  far  beyond  the 
evils  of  the  internal  combustion  engines. 
One  resource  the  automobile  has  de- 
spoiled even  more  rapidly  than  our  air, 
for  example.  Is  our  land.  We  now  have 
well  over  3  million  miles  of  paved  roads 
and  highways — 1  mile  for  each  square 
mile  of  land  in  America — yet  traffic  con- 
gestion persists  in  every  comer  of  the 
Nation.  We  spend  $18  billion  armually  at 
various  levels  of  government  to  build 
new  highways — highways  that  may  pro- 
vide essential  access,  yet  mar  our  park- 
land and  recreational  areas  while  cut- 
ting unsightly  swatches  through  cities, 
neighborhoods,  and  open  spaces — a 
process  that  is  all  the  more  socially  dis- 
ruptive because  of  argument  and  divi- 
sion within  the  urban  centers  themselves 
over  where  new  highways  should  be  built 
and  how  much  concrete  should  be  poured 
upon  the  land. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  continue 
building  highways  In  the  innocent  be- 
lief that  more  roads  will  relieve  conges- 
tion. Already,  highways  and  parking  fa- 
cilities occupy  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
the  land  area  in  our  major  cities.  And 
even  if  we  had  room  for  more  cars,  the 
cost  of  accommodating  them  has  become 
almost  imbelievable.  How  can  we  talk 
about  building  10-  and  12-lane  freeways 
through  our  cities  when  it  now  costs 
more  than  $6  million  per  mile  to  build  a 
four-lane  freeway  in  a  major  urban  area? 
The  land  upon  which  these  luxiu-ies  are 
built  frequently  costs  as  much  as  $40,000 
per  acre  to  acquire,  or  as  high  as  $50 
per  square  foot  in  downtown  Manhattan. 
And  even  If  we  are  prepared  to  expend 
such  huge  sums,  how  will  we  prevent  a 
traffic  Jam  following  the  ribboncutting 
ceremony? 

The  land  we  lose  to  highway  construc- 
tion is  tragic,  but  the  impact  of  high- 
ways on  abutting  land  is  no  less  devas- 
tating. Homes  decay,  neighborhoods  are 
shattered,  litter  collects  along  shoulders 
and  sidewalks,  neon  signs  and  garish  bill- 
boards spring  up  overnight.  Noise  from 
traffic  continues  to  mount,  destroying  our 
concentration  and  fraying  our  nerves. 


And  at  the  same  time  that  too  many 
highways  degrade  the  urban  environ- 
ment, they  erode  the  urban  tax  base 
from  which  social  and  environmental 
programs  must  be  financed. 

No  one  would  disagree  with  the  view 
that  the  automobile  has  provided  Ameri- 
cans a  imlque  standard  of  mobility,  and 
no  one  would  argue  that  the  automobile 
should  be  completely  abandoned  as  a  use- 
ful form  of  transportation  in  certain  sit- 
uations. But  because  we  have  allowed 
our  transportation  system  to  emphasize 
automotive  transport  so  heavily,  we  have 
failed  to  provide  adequate  transportation 
for  those  millions  of  Americans  who  do 
not  have  access  to  a  car. 

The  poor  and  the  black  are  frequently 
trapped  in  the  central  city  and  are  denied 
transportaticn  to  jobs  and  residential 
communities  in  other  parts  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  More  than  one  inve?  "gat- 
ing committee  has  linked  such  immobil- 
ity to  urban  violence  and  discontent.  In 
addition  to  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, another  70  million  Americans — 
our  youth  and  our  senior  citizens — are 
largely  dependent  upon  others  to  drive 
them  to  and  from  their  homes. 

To  those  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the 
mobility  an  automobile  provides,  the 
dangers  of  highway  travel  become  an- 
other social  cost.  Each  year  more  than 
50,000  Americans  die  on  our  highways. 
This  year,  if  the  figures  continue  to 
mount  the  way  they  have  in  the  past, 
the  total  will  reach  60.000.  And  another 
4  million— one  out  of  every  50  people- 
are  Injured  in  automobile  accidents. 
Quite  apart  from  the  human  pain  and 
sorrow  of  such  carnage — which  is  aug- 
mented by  an  often  ineffectual  system 
of  compensation  for  accident  victims — 
automobile  accidents  are  a  major  source 
of  waste  and  lost  time  In  an  economy 
that  can  afford  neither. 

Perhaps  America  would  be  willing  to 
bear  these  environmental,  social,  and 
economic  costs  if  the  automobile  could 
continue  to  provide  mobility.  But  today, 
even  that  prime  virtue  of  the  automobile 
is  threatened.  By  1980,  we  will  have  20 
million  additional  cars  on  the  road — and 
all  cars  will  be  used  40  percent  more. 
Planners  tell  us  we  will  need  to  build 
40  new  lanes  between  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  In  the  next  5  years  alone.  They 
say  that  average  daily  traffic  flows  by 
then  will  reach  the  volume  we  now  ex- 
perience only  on  Thanksgiving  and  hol- 
iday weekends.  Why  should  we  pave  over 
America  and  incur  the  costs  described 
earlier  if  the  whole  system  Is  becoming 
a  massive  Interstate  traffic  Jam? 

At  a  time  when  further  mobility 
through  highway  construction  Is  doubt- 
ful, however,  we  continue  to  spend  fully 
90  percent  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
transportation  funds  on  highway  con- 
struction. In  1969.  for  example.  $18 
billion  In  public  funds  were  spent  for 
highways,  and  only  $2  bllUon  for  all 
other  transportation  facilities  combined. 
Knowing  what  are  the  sources  of  pollu- 
tion, of  urban  decay,  of  dwindling  wilder- 
ness and  cluttered  open  spaces — and 
adding  to  this  the  scant  prospects  for 
further  mobility  through  new  highway 
construction — nothing   could   be   worse 


than  our  present  set  of  transportation 
priorities. 

Solving  the  transportation  problem 
and  developing  trtmsportation  policies 
to  minimize  social  and  environmental 
costs,  however,  will  involve  fundamental 
changes  in  the  institutional  structure  of 
transportation  planning  and  policymak- 
ing. It  is  crucial  for  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  realize  that  notliing 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  simple 
renunciation  of  automobiles  within  our 
cities.  Such  action  alcne  cannot  and  will 
not  solve  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  cities,  nor  will  It  help  to  meet  an 
equally  pressing  problem:  how  to  move 
Americans  and  the  goods  they  consume 
between  cities.  We  must  abandon  more 
than  overreliance  upon  the  automo- 
bile— we  must  abandon  the  notion  that 
any  single  mode  of  transportation  can 
be  relied  upcn  to  solve  the  problems  cf 
mobility  in  a  prosperous  and  i>opulous 
sjciety. 

The  need  for  Intermodal  transporta- 
tion systems  Is  demonstrated  In  the  prob- 
lems of  intercity  transportation.  We  often 
forget  the  growing  traffic  between  cities 
in  our  concern  for  transportation  sys- 
tems within  the  lu-ban  scene.  The  prob- 
lems of  transportation  within  the  city, 
however,  are  part  of  the  growing  crisis 
that  faces  movement  between  one  city 
and  another.  Railroads  no  longer  pro- 
vide Interurban  transportation  for  the 
segment  of  the  traveling  population  that 
they  once  did.  and  service  on  the  rails  Is 
steadily  declining.  The  railroads,  if  they 
had  their  way,  would  probably  abolish  all 
passenger  service  and  confine  themselves 
to  the  movement  of  freight.  The  frustra- 
tions and  delays  of  air  travel— Including 
Interminable  waits  at  ticket  counters  and 
for  transportation  between  the  airport 
and  downtown — are  familiar  to  a  stead- 
ily-increasing number  of  Americans. 

We  hope  that  next  week  when  the 
Senate  considers  the  airway  and  airport 
bin.  we  make  some  progress  toward  solv- 
ing this  problem,  but  today,  for  example, 
It  still  takes  the  air  traveler  35  minutes 
longer  to  get  from  downtown  Wash- 
ington to  downtown  New  York  than  it 
did  in  1953.  during  the  era  of  the  propel- 
ler-driven DC-3. 

Even  when  our  airways  are  already 
filled  with  congestion,  the  FAA  esti- 
mates that  the  number  of  takeoffs  and 
landings  will  increase  more  than  two 
times  by  1975.  The  size  of  the  private 
and  corporate  air  fleet  will  more  than 
double  in  the  same  time.  Total  demand 
for  air  travel  will  continue  to  Increase 
at  a  rate  of  over  15  percent  per  year.  So 
Just  as  automotive  traffic  leads  to  plans, 
in  my  home  city  of  Seattle,  to  pave  beau- 
tiful Lake  Washington  with  a  fourth  and 
fifth  bridge,  so  too  does  mounting  air 
traffic  lead  to  plans  to  pave  suburban 
New  York  with  a  fourth  and  fifth  com- 
mercial airport. 

Given  these  trends,  how  will  our  trans- 
porUtlon  "system"  function  in  the  year 
2000.  with  100.000,000  new  Americans 
added  to  our  present  population?  The 
answer  is  simple:  It  will  not  function  at 
nil  unless  we  realize  that  no  single  mode 
9f  transportation,  left  to  Itself,  can  cure 
our    transportation    difficulties    either 
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within  or  between  cities.  Only  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems 
adapted  to  regional  needs,  where  each 
mode  of  transportation  complements  all 
others  in  an  overall  scheme,  can  keep 
America  moving  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  need  to 
accept  damage  to  our  environment  as 
the  price  of  moving  goods  and  people, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  accept  paralysis 
of  our  transportation  network  as  the 
price  of  population  growth.  What  we  do 
need  to  accept  Is  that  our  present  trans- 
portation "system"  is  really  not  a  system 
at  all;  that  It  lacks  balance,  coordination, 
and  Integration;  that  It  has  grown,  in 
the  words  of  one  expert,  "willy-nilly 
since  the  Pilgrims  began  walking  up 
from  the  beach."  Regardless  of  how 
well  this  nonsystem  may  have  worked 
in  the  past — and  I  would  add  that  it 
has  worked  deceptively  well— today  It 
provides  us  with  high  rates  of  pollution, 
land  consumption,  noise,  and  accidents. 
Tomorrow  It  will  not  even  provide  us 
with  mobUity.  unless  we  plan  inteUi- 
gently  now. 

To  plan  intelligently,  we  must  imder- 
stand  that  our  population  is  becoming 
Increasingly  concentrated  in  what  trans- 
portation specialists  call  "corridors" — 
chains  of  cities  and  high-density  subiu-bs 
that  stretch  Jor  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
northeast  corridor,  for  example,  stretches 
from  Washington  to  Boston,  with  an 
average  population  density  of  nearly  650 
per  square  mile — a  density  that  rises 
to  more  than  3,000  per  square  mile  In  the 
major  cities  within  the  corridor.  By 
1975 — Just  5  years  from  now — three- 
quarters  of  the  American  people  will  live 
in  cities  along  such  corridors,  and  half 
will  be  packed  into  the  three  largest  cor- 
ridors alone.  These  corridors  are  not 
confined  to  the  Northeast:  they  also  exist, 
for  example,  on  the  California  coast,  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  in  Texas.  In 
Florida,  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  high-speed  rail  experiment  cur- 
rently operating  in  the  northeast  corri- 
dor is  a  hopeful  prototype  for  one  mode 
of  transportation  in  one  corridor.  But 
satisfying  the  total  transportation  needs 
within  and  between  corridors  will  in- 
volve coordination  of  different  modes 
and  the  development  of  new  technology — 
each  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of 
Individual  regions.  No  longer  can  we 
build  freeways  up  to  the  gates  of  cities 
who  do  not  want  them.  No  longer  can  we 
build  new  airports  without  regard  to 
ground  transportation,  land-use  plan- 
ning, and  the  total  transportation  equa- 
tion of  the  region  involved. 

Solving  the  total  transportation  equa- 
tion of  our  transportation  regions  can- 
not be  the  Job  of  a  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington. The  social,  environmental,  topo- 
graphical, and  demographical  factors  to 
be  considered  will  vary  too  widely  from 
one  region  to  the  next  The  Federal  role 
should  be  one  of  evaluation  and  fund- 
ing assistance.  Individual  cities  can  only 
solve  a  limited  range  of  transportation 
problems  imless  they  coordinate  their 
traivsportation  policies  with  a  regional 
planning  authority,  for  each  dty  is  no 
more  than  one  link  In  a  long  chain.  The 
need  for  a  new  authority,  for  a  regional 
planning  body.  Is  obvious  and  urgent. 
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These  commissions  must  be  established 
now,  before  our  present  "system"  reaches 
the  point  of  paralysis,  and  before  our 
urban  and  suburban  environments  are 
irrevocably  spoiled. 

The  regional  transportation  commis- 
sions envisioned  In  the  National  Trans- 
portation Act  would  be  iharged  with 
developing  plans  for  integrating  all 
modes  of  transportation  within  their  re- 
gions. But  such  Integration,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  encompass  total  land-use 
planning  and  related  social-environmen- 
tal factors.  Rather  than  continue  the 
present  pattern  of  fragmented  authority 
over  transportation  policy,  the  regional 
authorities  should  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  different  modes  and  different 
communities  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtain- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  for  con- 
struction of  demonstration  projscts  and 
the  ultimate  transportation  facilities. 
The  commissions'  jurisdictions  will  in- 
clude not  only  conventional  transporta- 
tion facilities,  but  also  the  transmission 
of  power  and  movement  by  pipeline — 
an  ii-tegral  part  of  any  region's  overall 
transportation  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  under  no  illusions 
that  the  sweeping  changes  envisioned  by 
this  legislation  will  be  easy  to  accom- 
plish. But  this  bill  represents  an  attempt 
to  begin  making  progress  toward  these 
goals.  We  know  that  the  bill  will  be 
amended,  and  we  will  try  to  consider  all 
suggestions  for  its  improvement.  The 
committee  will  seek  the  advice  of  those 
people  who  are  concerned  about  trans- 
portation and  social  policy,  and  who 
have  expertise  in  such  matters.  The 
hearings  that  begin  on  February  26 
should  Illustrate  dramatically  how  lur- 
gently  action  is  needed.  The  difficulties 
in  passing  and  implementing  some  form 
of  this  legislation  will  be  minor.  Indeed, 
compared  with  the  difficulties  for  all 
Americans  if  we  fail  to  act  now— while 
there  is  still  time. 


ABA  AND  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman  submitted  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  in  1949, 
21  years  ago.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  hearings  on  it  in  1950; 
but  though  most  witnesses  seemed  to 
favor  ratification  with  perhaps  minor 
reservations,  the  Genocide  Convention 
was  never  reported  out  of  committee. 

Genocide,  as  Senators  know,  is  the 
crime  of  a  premeditated  program  to  elim- 
inate an  entire  race  by  murder.  It  is 
what  the  Nazis  did  to  the  Jews  in  Eu- 
rope during  World  War  n. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  very  important 
witness,  the  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  opposed  ratifica- 
tion. I  am  persuaded  that  ABA's  oppo- 
sition was  a  major  factor  in  convincing 
the  committee  to  shelve  the  convention. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  At- 
torney General,  asked  the  President  to 
give  his  support  and  urge  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  Yes- 
terday I  was  happy  and  proud  when 


President  Nixon  announced  his  full  sup- 
port for  the  convention. 

Meeting  in  Atlanta  over  the  coming 
weekend,  the  American  Bar  Association's 
House  of  Delesates  will  have  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  reverse  its  20- 
year-old  opposition  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. The  ABA'S  standing  committee 
on  world  order  imder  law  chaired  by 
former  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach  and  the  ABA's  section  on  in- 
dividual rights  and  responsibilities  have 
both  strongly  recommended  that  the 
house  of  delegates  give  its  unequivocal 
support  to  ratification. 

To  this  same  end.  I  recently  wrote  the 
ABA  president,  Mr.  Bernard  S^al,  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  hope  that  the  ABA 
will  forcefully  support  ratification.  Mr. 
Segal's  reply  was  extremely  encour- 
aging— agreeing  fully  with  the  urgency 
and  desirability  of  positive  action  by 
ABA  on  the  convention.  Mr.  Segal  him- 
self plans  to  join  the  debate  and  speak 
favorably  on  the  convention. 

I  am  both  hopeful  and  confident  that 
the  American  Bar  Association  will  now 
give  its  unqualified  backing  to  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention,  and  that  its  support 
will  be  one  of  the  more  crucial  factors 
in  convincing  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
convention. 

Indeed  the  tide  seems  irresistible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Segal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

jAmrABT  26,  1970. 
Bernard  O.  Segai..  Esq.. 
President,  American  Bar  Association. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Segal:  I  was  very  pleased  to  read 
the  ABA'S  Section  of  Individual  Rlghta  and 
Responsibilities  report  recommending  that 
the  United  States  Ratify  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide.  President  Truman  sub- 
mitted the  Genocide  Convention  to  the  Sen- 
ate m  1949.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  bearings  In  1960,  but  did  not  re- 
port out  the  Convention.  The  Senate  has 
taken  no  action  on  the  Convention  In  the 
last  twenty  years. 

Dtirlng  the  1950  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  most  wit- 
nesses seemed  to  favor  ratification  with  per- 
haps an  occasional  minor  reservation.  How- 
ever, the  spokesman  for  the  American  Bar 
Association  opposed  ratification.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  ABA'S  opposition  was  a  major 
factor  In  persuading  the  committee  to  shelve 
the  Convention. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  continually 
urged  tlie  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention,  as  well  as  the  Conventions  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Forced  Labor. 

If  the  American  Bar  Association  House  of 
Delegates  at  its  upcoming  meeting  approves 
and  adopts  the  recommendation  that  the 
United  States  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, the  ABA'S  unequivocal  endorsement 
might  well  be  decisive  In  allaying  any  con- 
stitutional concerns  and  lead  to  Senate  rati- 
fication. 

I  sinoerely  hope  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
Uon  wUl  now  find  It  pocslble  to  take  a  clear, 
strong,  and  forceful  stand  urging  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Oenoclde  Convention. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sinoerely, 

WnxiAM  Proxmiks, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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S  3489— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  MARITIBaE  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  aisk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill,  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  SecreUry  of  Commerce 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
accompanying  sUtement  of  purposes  be 
inserted  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter  of  transmittal,  and  statement  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  3489)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

S.  3489 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  her«by  •utborlzed  to  be  approprutcd 
without  ttacal  year  lunttatlon  as  the  appro- 
priation act  may  provide  for  the  uae  of  the 
Dep«rtznent  of  Commerce,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971.  as  foUowa: 

(a)  acqulaltlon.  conatructlon,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  constructlon-dlSer- 
entlal  subsidy  and  cost  of  natlooal  defense 
featxues  Incident  to  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  ships. 
$199,500,000: 

(b)  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
ship  operation  subsidies,  »193,000.000: 

(c)  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  actlvlUes  ( Including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving 
Fund  for  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of 
experimental  ship  operations).  $30,700,000. 

(d)  reserve  fleet  ezpenses,  $4,675,000. 

(e)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marlzte  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  New  York. 
$6,800,000;  and 

(f)  financial  assistance  to  SUte  Marine 
SchooU.  $3,335,000. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  MACinmoN 

is  as  follows: 

Washinctok.  D.C. 

Hon.  Smo  T.  Acmw. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  PaKsmcNT:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize 
appropriations  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce"  and 
four  copies  of  a  Statement  of  the  Purposes 
and  Provisions  In  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  enactment  of  this  draft  bill 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yotirt. 

Mattxict  H.  Staks. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 

NiTSON  is  as  follows: 

Statxmknt  or  thx  Puxposxs  amb  PaovisioNS 
OF  TH«  DaAiT  BnJ.  To  Aothokizx  Afpxopxi- 
ATioNS  »o«  CxrrAW  MAarriMK  PaooxAMS  or 

THX    DtPAXTMXNT    OF   COMMXBCS 

SecUon  a09  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
t«36,  provides  that  after  December  31,  1967 


there  are  authorlxed  to  h*  appropriated  for 
certain  maritime  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  only  such  s\ims  as  the  Con- 
gress may  speclflcally  authorixe  by  law. 

The  draft  bill  authorises  specific  amoimU 
for  thoee  activities  listed  in  section  309  for 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce  propoaea 
to  seek  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971. 

"(a)  acqulaltlon.  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  and  coat  of  national  defense 
features  Incident  to  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  ships.  $199.- 
500.000." 

Punds  authorlxed  to  be  appropriated  under 
thU  heading  would  provide  for  the  payment 
of  construction-differential  subsidy  and  na- 
tional defense  allowances  on  vessels  con- 
structed under  applicable  provisions  of  Title 
V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended. 

The  toUl  authorization  requested  under 
this  heading  will  provide  a  level  of  fund- 
ing calculated  to  initiate  a  long-range  Marl- 
time  Program  designed  to  revitalize  our  mer- 
chant fleet  over  the  coming  decade. 

In  large  measure,  this  will  tot  achieved  by 
replacing  ships  of  World  War  II  vintage 
which  contribute  to  the  growing  block  ob- 
solescence of  the  United  States  merchant 
fleet.  The  new  Maritime  Program  U  struc- 
tured to  meet  shipping  capability  needed  by 
the  United  States  for  defense  in  times  of 
crisis  and  participation  in  Msentlal  inter- 
national trade  in  Umes  of  peace.  ClvlUan 
requirements  for  the  transportaUon  of  dry 
and  liquid  bulk  cargoes  during  emergency 
situations  will  also  be  fully  met  under  the 
new  Maritime  Program 

•■(b)  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
ship  operation  subsidies.  1193.000.000  " 

The  authorization  under  this  heading  will 
provide  for  paymenta  of  operating  subsidy 
to   ship   operators   In   order   to   maintain   a 
United  States  merchant  fleet  in  support  of 
our  foreign  commerce  and  capable  of  serving 
as  a  naval  auxiliary  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.   Paymenta   made   from   this   ap- 
proprUtlon   are   intended   to   overcome   the 
compeUtlve   disadvantage  of   United   States 
ship  oi>erators  by  providing  subsidy  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  fair  and  reason- 
able United  SUtes  cost  of  wages  of  officers 
and  crew  and  other   Items  of  expense   au- 
thorized under  TlUe  VI   of   the   Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  and  the  cost  of  the  same 
Hems  If  the  operators  vessels  were  operated 
under    foreign    registry     Subsidy    payments 
provide  financial  support  for  operators  whose 
operating  contracU  with  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration   have    been    approved    by    the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  The  year  1971  marks 
the  Introduction  of  a  new  Maritime  Program 
and.  as  a  result,  modifications  will  l>e  made 
to  ttie  existing  system  for  administering  the 
subsidy    system    and    for    calculating    the 
amounts  of  subsidy  payments    Eligible  US. 
wage  costs  will  l)e  measured  by  change  in  a 
broad-based  industrial  Index    The  1971   au- 
thorization request  will  provide  $123,200,000 
for  the  liquidation  of  obligations  to  be  In- 
curred in  1971  and  $69,800,000  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  prior  year  obligations. 

"(c)  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  acUvltles  (Including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  vessel  Operations  Revolving 
Fund  for  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of 
experimental  ship  operations).  $20,700,000" 
The  research  and  development  proJecU  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  are  designed  to 
Improve  the  competitive  position  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  while  re- 
ducing the  Government  s  share  of  costs  of 
lU  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance. 
The  1971  authorlzaUon  is  geared  to  initiate 
a  long-range  program  designed  to  serve  effec- 
tively the  needs  of  the  entire  maritime  com- 
plex and  will  operate  In  the  following  major 
areas; 
Joint  turfaea  effect   $hip  program— Th\» 


activity  covers  the  Administration's  partici- 
pation with  the  Navy  in  the  development  of 
a  testcraft  suitable  to  deflne  the  commercial 
role  of  such  ships  in  oceun  transportation. 
Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1971.  the  Navy  will 
assume  the  predominant  share  of  the  fund- 
ing of  this  program. 

Marine  sctence  and  technology— Research 
conducted  herein  Is  planned  to  raise  the  level 
of  marine  scientific  knowledge  In  order  to 
advance  the  technological  base  upon  which 
ships  are  designed,  built,  and  operated. 

Shipping  economics  and  requirementt — 
This  activity  U  concerned  with  forecasting 
trade  and  technology  and  with  the  economic 
analyses  of  total  transportation  systems. 

Advanced  ship  engineering  and  develop- 
ment— This  acUvlty  Is  concerned  with  ad- 
vanced ship  design  and  construction  methods 
Involving  shipyard  methods,  subsystem  de- 
velopment, and  associated  Items. 

Improvement  in  ship  operations  and  ship- 
ping systems— This  activity  Includes  applied 
research  for  all  aspects  of  the  maritime  field 
concerned  with  ship  and  port  operaUons  and 
includes  related  operational  equipment  and 
procedures  for  cargo  handling. 

JV  S.  Savannah  operati<m — Funds  request- 
ed for  fiscal  1971  provide  for  the  Initial  Uy- 
up  of  the  N.S.  Savannah  as  the  vessel  has 
auocessfuUy  established  the  capabUlty  of  nu- 
clear commercial  shipping. 

"(d)  reserve  fleet  expenses.  $4,675,000." 
Included  funding  provides  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  security  of  ships  held  for  national 
defense  purpoaes.  distributed  among  four  ac- 
tive fleet  sites,  and  for  the  operation  of  ware- 
houaee  to  receive.  Issue  and  store  materlaU 
and  equipment  used  In  repair  and  outfltUng 
of  such  ships.  Periodic  represervaUon  of  hulU. 
machinery,  and  electrical  oomponenU.  com- 
bined with  continuous  appUcation  of  ca- 
thodlc  protection  t»  the  bottOBOS,  are  meth- 
ods employed  in  mainUlnlng  the  ships  for 
further  service. 

In  fiscal  1971.  funds  wUl  be  used  for  the 
care  of  approximately  640  ships  retained  for 
national  defense  purposes.  Custody  U  also 
provided  for  several  hundred  ships  awaiting 
disposal. 

"(e)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  New  York. 
$6,800,000." 

Public  Law  415.  84th  Congress  (46  U.S.C. 
1136).  established  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  to  train  cadets  for 
service  as  officers  In  the  United  SUtes  mer- 
chant marine.  The  four-year  course  provided 
la  designed  to  qualify  graduates  for  licenses  as 
merchant  marine  deck  or  engineering  officers. 
About  200  cadets  are  graduated  annually. 

The  requested  authorization  of  $6300.000 
contains  $2,500  for  contingencies  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Academy.  Requested 
funding  provides  for  the  payment  of  not  to 
exceed  $476  per  cadet  annually  for  the  cost 
of  uniforms  and  textbooks  Provision  U  also 
made  for  reimbursement  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  other  Maritime  Administration 
appropriations. 

"(f)  financial  assistance  to  SUte  Marine 
Scho<^,  $2,325,000." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  (73  SUt.  622-624),  this 
program  provides  for  training  of  cadets  at 
SUte  Marine  schools  for  service  as  officers 
in  the  United  SUtes  merchant  marine.  The 
program  U  aimed  at  a  level  of  graduating 
approximately  400  deck  and  engineering  offi- 
cers each  year. 

The  five  participating  SUte  schools,  Maine, 
MassachusetU.  New  York.  Texas,  and  Call- 
fomU.  prepare  officers  to  man  our  merchant 
ships  In  times  of  peace  and  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  funding  level  of  $3335.000  will  provide 
$1348.000  for  grants  to  tacb  of  the  partici- 
pating SUte  schools  and  allowances  to  cadeU 
for  uniforms,  textbooks  and  subsistence;  and 
$977,000  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
training  ship  loaned  to  each  of  the  schooU. 


February  20,  1970 
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RECOMMITTAL    OF    H.R.    14465.    TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  14465,  to 
provide  for  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tems, be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
en  Commerce  with  instructions  to  report 
back  forthwith  a  bUl  which  combines  the 
provisions  of  S.  3108,  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  airway  system,  plus 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  14465,  as  both 
were  originally  reported  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  bill 
has  two  parts  and  one  part  had  to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  procedure  Is 
followed  to  permit  the  bill  to  be  printed 
in  the  form  in  which  it  will  be  considered, 
I  believe,  early  next  week.  This  \s  one  of 
the  most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
we  will  consider  this  session. 


CONCENTRATION  ON  INTEGRATION 
IS  DOING  LITTLE  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  column  which  appeared 
in  today's  Washington  Post,  written  by 
William  Raspberry,  entitled  "Concen- 
tration on  Integration  Is  Doing  Little  for 
Education." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  su-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

concentkation  on  intecaation  is  doing 

Ltttlb  fob  Education 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

'•^Mlaclal    segregation    In    public    schools    Is 

l>otb  foolish  and  wrong,  which  has  led  a  lot 

of   us   to   suppose   that   school   integration 

must,  therefore,  be  wise  and  Just. 

It  alnt  necessarily  so.  It  may  be  that  one 
reason  why  the  schools,  particularly  In  Wash- 
ington, are  doing  such  a  poor  }ob  of  educat- 
ing black  children  Is  that  we  have  spent  too 
much  effort  on  Integrating  the  schools  and 
too  little  on  Improving  them. 

The  preoccupation  with  racial  integration 
follows  in  part  from  a  misreading  of  what 
the  suit  that  led  to  the  1954  desegregation 
decision  was  all  about. 

The  suit  was  based  (tacitly,  at  least)  on 
what  might  be  called  the  hostage  theory.  It 
was  clear  that  black  studenU  were  suffering 
under  the  dual  school  systems  that  were  the 
rule  m  the  South.  It  was  also  clear  that  only 
the  "separate"  part  of  the  8eparate-but-«<jual 
doctrine  was  being  enforced. 

Civil  rights  leaders  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  their 
children  would  have  equal  education  with 
white  children  was  to  make  sure  that  they 
received  the  same  education.  In  the  same 
classrooms. 

Nor  would  the  education  be  merely  equal, 
the  theory  went;  It  would  be  good.  White 
people,  who  after  all  run  things,  are  going 
to  see  to  It  that  their  children  get  a  proper 
education.  If  otirs  are  In  the  same  classrooms. 
tbey'U  get  a  proper  education  by  osmosis. 

That,  at  bottom,  was  the  reasoning  behind 
the  suit,  no  matter  that  the  legal  argumenU 
were  largely  sociological,  among  tliem,  that 
segregated  education  is  Inherently  unequal. 
(Why  It  should  be  Inherently  more  unequal 
for  blacks  than  for  whites  wasnt  made 
clear.) 


In  any  case,  the  aim  of  the  suit  was  not 
BO  much  integrated  education  but  better  edu- 
cation. Integration  was  simply  a  means  to  an 
end. 

Much  of  the  confusion  today  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  means  has  now  become  an 
end  in  itself.  Suits  are  being  brought  for 
Integration,  boundaries  are  being  redrawn, 
busing  Is  being  Instituted — not  to  Improve 
education  but  to  Integrate  classrooms. 
The  resulU  can  sometimes  be  pathetic. 
In  Washington,  blacks  send  their  children 
(or  have  them  sent)  across  Rock  Creek  Park 
m  pursuit  of  the  dream  of  good  education. 
But  as  the  blacks  com3.  the  whites  leave, 
and  Increasingly  we  find  ourselves  busing 
children  from  all-black  neighborhoods  all  the 
way  across  town  to  schools  that  are  rapidly 
becoming  all-black. 

The  Trl-School  setup  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington Is  a  case  In  point.  Of  the  three  ele- 
mentary schools  In  the  area,  only  one  was 
CDns  dered  a  good  school:  Amldon.  where  the 
children  of  the  black  and  white  well-to-do 
attended.  Bowen  and  Syphax.  populated  al- 
most exclusively  by  poor  kids  from  the  proj- 
ects, were  rated  lousy  EChools. 

Then  the  hostage  theory  was  applied.  A 
plan  was  worked  out  whereby  all  flrst-and 
second-graders  in  the  area  would  attend  one 
echool,  aU  third-  and  fourth-graders  a  second, 
and  all  fifth-  and  sixth-graders  the  third. 

The  well-to-do  parents  wculd  see  to  It  that 
their  children  got  a  good  education.  All  the 
poor  parenta  had  to  do  was  to  see  to  It  that 
their  children  were  In  the  same  classrooms. 
That  was  the  theory.  What  happened,  of 
course.  Is  that  Instead  of  sprinkling  their 
children  around  three  schools,  the  Itixury 
high-rise  dwellers,  black  and  white,  packed 
their  youngsters  off  to  private  school.  Now 
Instead  of  one  good  and  two  bad  tchools, 
Southwest  Washington  has  three  bad  ones. 
After  16  years,  we  should  have  learned  that 
the  hostage  theory  doesn't  work.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  integration  la  bad  but  that  it 
must    become   a   secondary   consideration. 

Busing  makes  some  sense  (as  a  temporary 
measure)  when  lu  purpose  is  to  transport 
children  from  neighborhoods  with  over- 
crowded classrooms  to  schools  where  there  Is 
space  to  spare. 

It  works  to  a  limited  degree  when  It  In- 
volves children  whose  parenta  want  them 
bused  across  town  for  specific  reasons. 

But  It  has  accomplished  nothing  useful 
when  It  has  meant  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  reluctant  youngsters  to  schools  they'd 
rather  not  attend. 

The  notion  will  win  me  the  onbarrasslng 
support  of  segregationist  bigots,  but  Isnt  It 
about  time  we  started  concentrating  on  edu- 
cating children  where  they  are? 


the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12 
o'clock  meridian  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  3 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p  m.)  the  Senate 
adjoui-ned  until  Monday,  February  23, 
1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  to  S.  2548,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Limch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  food  service  programs  pro- 
vided for  children  under  such  acts. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prea- 
ident,  if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  20,  1970: 

FEOEaAL  Deposit  iNStJRANCK  Cobpobation 

Frank  WUle.  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member 
cf  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  for  a  term  of  6 
years,  vice  Kenneth  A.  Randall. 

Nationai.  LABoa  Relations  Boasd 

Edward  B.  Miller,  of  nilnols.  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nationai  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  a  term  of  6  years  expiring  December  16, 
1974,  vice  Sam  Zagorla.  term  expired. 

Equal  Empixjtment  Oppobtonitt 
Commission 
Colston  A.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  July  1,  1973,  vice  Clifford  L.  Alex- 
ander, Jr.,  resigned. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  cfficers  of  the  Navy 
fcr  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  as  in- 
dicated: 

Captain,  Line 

Allen ,  Charles  D..  Jr .     Moore ,  Harry  R. 
Blanks.  Alva  L.  Murray,  Harrison  C. 

Boland.Paul  Nagler,  Gordon  R. 

Boiler,  Jack  W.  Nemoff,  Alfred  J. 

Brown,  Francis  T.  Nevltt.  Fred  M.,  Jr. 

Burgln.  WUbur  J.  OechsUn.  Robert  K. 

Carlisle.  Charles  S.         O'NeU.  Timothy  R. 
Carnahan,  Ralph  H.      Packer,  Samuel  H.,  n 
Chute,  Charles  L.  Peree,  RatU  B. 

Cone,  Warren  M.  PhUUps,  BUly 

Davles.  Henry  E.  Pleroasl,  Constantino 

Davis,  Hector  W  ,  Jr.  N. 

De  Camp.  Dwlght  E.      Porter,  William  R. 
De  Lorenzl.  Robert  M.  Rezcarday,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Dew.  CiO'los,  Jr.  Richelieu,  Charles  F. 

Doak,  William  C.  Rodler,  Richard  U 

Dorman,  Alvln  E.  Scherrer,  David  K. 

Duacsek,  Anthony  W.   Schneider,  Robert  P. 
ElUs,  William  H.  J. 

Endacott,  Jack  A.  Schoultz,  Robert  F. 

Fisher.  Lee  W.  Shlpman,  James  U 

Oammlll .  James  L.        Smith.  Ooorge  T. 
Olrard,  Jean  L.  Smith.  Raymond  D. 

Glaser,  William  R.         Smith,  Rush  8. 
Gorder.  Merle  H.  Smith,  WendeU  K. 

Gregory.  Grover  K.,  Jr.  Snyder,  Jack  U 
Hardy,  Willis  A.  Spruit,  Robert  B. 

Haaen,  Alan  M.  Starr,  Mark  R. 

Helle,  Donald  H,  Summltt.  Charles  D. 

Hilton,  Jack  Swanson.  HJalmer  B. 

Houston,  WUlard  8.,      TWt.  Jesse  W. 

Jr.  Taylor,  James  D. 

Hughes,  Tbomam  J..  Jr.  ThompMn.  WUllam 
Irish.  Edelbert  E.  Thomson.  Robort  O.. 

Johnson,  Charles  E.  Jr. 

Klehl,  Elmer  H.  "Hce,  John  J.,  in 

Kline,  Edward  C.  Jr.     Treadwell,  Archie  R. 
LeBreton,  Guy  J.,  Jr.     Voorhees,  Jack  R. 
Leib,  James  M.  Ward,  Raymond  E. 

Matejoeck.  John  F.       Whltmlre,  Donald  B. 
Matthews,  Walter  L.,    Williams,  Elmer  R. 

m  Williams,  John  H.  D. 

McKeever,  Elmer  V.       WUson,  James  B. 
McMullen,  Frank  D.,     WUson,  PhllUp  A. 

Jr.  Zlmmflnnaa.  Wayne 

MeUck.BoberB.  L. 

MerreU,  Chandler  V.     Zimmerman,  George 
MetMl.  Jeffrey  C,  Jr.        G. 

Captain,  Medical  Corpt 

Maber.  Robert  W. 
Stephens.  David  Za. 


Irwin.  Harry  ■. 
MercMlftDt«.  Jamas 

A. 
Moor«.  Alvln 
Nichols.  Horace  E. 
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Captain.  Supply  Corpt 
Allen.  Paul  M.  Hay.  PaUlck  M 

Barron.  Wlllard  D. 
Challaln,  Leonard  J. 
Chapman.  Edgar  C. 

Jr. 
C.eekman.  Charles  T 
F.sher.  Robert  D. 

Captttin.  Chaplain  Corps 
Fitzpa trick.  PrancU  J.  N. 
Magiiire.  Connell  J. 
Zoller.  John  B. 

Captain.  Ciril  Engineer  Corps 
AUen.  Max  H.  Magneson.  Norman  J. 

Burfield.  James  A.         Paul.  Edwin  C. 
ruher.  John  R.  Powell.  Joseph  C. 

Hill.  James  M..  Jr.         Walls.  Worthen  A. 

Captain.   Medical   Service   Corp* 
Csniway.  Theodore  H..  JosUn.  Leslie  H. 
jr  War*.  Robert  M. 

Hun:er.  Ruaaell  E. 

Commander,  Line 
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Allen.  Wlnfred  P. 
Anasian.  Tommy  K. 

Jr. 
Anderson.  Alden  B. 
Anderson.  Duane  E 
Armel.  Lyle  O..  H 


Cruden.  David  S. 
Curran.  Robert  W. 
C\isb.  Casimo  J 
Cywln.  Lawrence 
DanleU.  Verlyne  W. 
Dapogny.  Robert  J. 


Baciocco.  Albert  J  .  Jr.Davidaon.  Charles  H 
Bademan.  Harold  W.     Davison.  David  D 


IV 


Banks.  Bruce  R. 
B.«nks.  William  E. 
Barnes.  John  B. 
Barringer.  Malcolm  L 
Bassett.  Jerry  S. 
Bath.  Alan  H. 
Bathurst.  Robert  B. 
Beavers.  Roy  L..  Jr. 
Bell.  Clyde  R. 
Benero.  Manuel  A 

.  Jr. 


Day.  Arthur  R. 
Denbigh.  Robert  S.. 

Jr. 
Denton.  David  N. 
De  Wlspelaere.  Earl  L. 
Doelllng.  Robert  O. 
Dowse.  Herbert  B..  Jr. 
Duckett.  Philip  V.  L. 
Dudley.  Paul  L..  Jr. 
Jr.  Duncan.  Dale  W 


Berr>.  George  H., 
Berry.  Joel  H..  Jr. 
Blackadar.  Paul  E. 
Blackwood.  Jack  D 
Blandlng.  Robert  L. 
Bohannan.  WlllUm  L. 
Booth.  Roger  O. 
Botsko.  Ronald  T. 
Bowers.  Henry  H. 
Brady.  John  H..  Jr. 
Bridge.  James  A..  Jr. 

Bristol.  Robert  B. 

Brown.  Donald  N. 

Brown.  George  W,  M. 

Brown,  Jacob  C. 

Brown.  Robert  M. 

BrDwnley.  John  H. 

Brunlng.  Richard  A. 

Buck.  Donald  D. 

Burdon.  Evgene  R. 

Burriss.  John  R. 

Bush.  James  T. 

Cigney.  Thomas  P. 

Calkins.  Donald  L. 

Cameron,  Kenneth  R. 

Cantacuzene.  Rodlon 

Carlisle.  David  R. 

Carlson.  Ronald  F. 

Carson.  Emeat  H. 

Carson.  Ralph 

Case.  George  P..  Jr. 

Caulk.  Robert  P 
Cbadwlck.  John  R. 

Chesky.  James  A. 

Chlnn.  Clarence  E 


Hill,  Luclo  W. 
Hippie.  William  J. 
Hoffman.  Robert  B. 
Hollandsworth.  Roy  >f 
Hyde.  Robert  A. 
Jackaon.  Dempster  M. 
Jaycoz.  Randall  E..  Jr. 
Johnson.  Frederick  C. 
Johnson.  Oeorge  II. 
Johnson.  Philip  E 
Jones.  Richard  H. 
Jones.  Robert  C. 
Josepbson.  Hennlng  C 
Kelt.  William  N. 
Kershaw.  Daniel  J. 
KUduff.  Paul  E. 
Kim,  AlfredH  S.  Jr. 
Klrby.  Albert  D. 
Koehne.  Richard  J. 
Koemela.  Walter  T. 
Kraft.  Frederick  W. 
Kuder.  Dalton  L. 
Kuncas.  John  W. 
Kunze.  Martin  W 
Langford.  John  M 
Larklns.  Burton  J. 
Laux.  William  J  .  Jr. 
Lavln.  Charles  V. 
LeBlanc.    Georges    E 

Jr. 
Leverone.  Robert  M. 
Lewis.    Harold    M.    J 

Jr 
Locke  Walt«r  M 
Loggan.  Wilfred  J 
Lumsden.    Richard    E 
Lyons.  James  A.,  Jr. 
Lyons.  Thomas  W.,  Jr 
MaUney.  Robert  E. 

Thomas     L. 


Dyer.  George  T..  Jr. 
Eddy.  William  P..  Ill 
Eggert.  Lowell  F. 
EllU.  George  D  .  Jr. 
Ewy.  Howard  W. 
Faessel.  Matthew  W. 
Felllngham.  Robert 

W. 
Pellowes.  Frederick 

G  .  Jr 
Ferguson.  Andrew  C. 
Fernandes.  James  E. 
FUber.  WlUlam  O.. 

Jr. 
FltU.  Jean  M. 
Fleeson.  Richard  J 
Fletcher.  Richard  M. 
Ford.  Leon  E..  Jr. 
Foy.  Edward  W. 
French.  William  L. 
Frost.  John  P.,  Ill 
Gauthler.  John  O. 
ClUan.  Martin  J..  HI 
Golde.  Morton 
Ooodfellow.  John 
Graflam.  Earl  H. 
Oray.  Harvey.  Jr. 
Oray,  Walter  S..  m 
Green.  William  C. 
Oroder.  Robert  E. 
Orosshuesch.  David  K. 
Ounn.  William  J. 
Hamilton.  Leroy  A. 
Hamrlck,  Thomas  D. 
Handford,  Richard  C. 


Chrtstensen.  Eugene  J.  Hannegan.  Frank  N 


Clark.  Stanley  D. 
Clarke.  Robert  R. 
Clougbley.  WlUlam  D 
CockeU.  WUlUm  A.. 

Jr 
CoUigan,  Thomas  R. 
Cooke.  Robert  A. 
Cooper.  Donald  H. 
Cotten,  Thomas  R.. 

Jr. 
Cronln.  Francis  W. 


Hansen.  Norman  T. 
Hantz.  Francis  A. 
Harp.  Robert  If. 
Headley.  Allen  B. 
Heath.  Frederick  T. 
Hedberg.  Arthur  J.. 

Jr. 
Helland.  Oerald  H. 
Haas.  Adolpb  W..  Jr. 
Hickman.  WlUlam  J. 
Hlldcr,  Prsderlck  A. 


Peter  M 

ComeUus 


Malone 

Jr 
Maloney 
Mandel 

Jr 
Manduca.  Theodore  W 
Marshall.  Robert  M. 
Martin.  Tyrone  G. 
Mathls.  Thomas  R. 
McCollum.  Arthur  H 

Jr. 
McCoy.  Roy  E. 
McCune.  Joe  D 
McGulre.  Orville  W 
McPadden.  Donald  P 

X 
McWlUUm.  John  R. 
Meacham.  James  A. 
Messer.  JarvU  N. 
Mlale.  Robert  E. 
Miller.  John  R. 
Miller.  Richard  J. 
Moore.  Ruf  tis  J. 
Morris.  Henry  C.  Jr. 
Mounce.  Claude  E 
MuUane.  Thomas  F. 
Mulloy.  Paul  J. 
Nelson.  Leroy  C. 
Nledbala.  Thomaa  F. 
Nordtvedt.  Emeat  R. 
North.  Dean  B. 
Numbers.  Earl  W. 
O'Brien.  AusUn  C. 
O'Connell.  John  F. 
O'Connor.  John  B. 
Ogle.  WUllam  J. 
Oldham.  Albert  W. 
O'Nell.  Louis  C,  Jr. 
Oater.  John  8. 
Parkhurst.  David  C. 
Payne.  Douglas  W. 
Peelle.  Morris  A. 
Perry.  Timothy  J. 
Peters.  Paul  F. 
Phillips.  Robert  A. 
Ping.  Vernon  "8."  Jr 
Piatt.  Grafton  8. 

Pobll.  Richard  R. 

Poling.  WlUlam  E. 

Pope.  Duilel  K..  IV 


Post.  Rob«rtB..Jr. 
Preble.  RuaseU  A..  Jr. 
Quartararo.  Michael  A. 
.  Quick.  Jay  E. 
Ramsey.  WllUam  E. 
Randolph.  Joseph  L. 
Rapkln.  Jerome 
Rasmussen.  Robert  L. 
Ray.  Olen  P. 
Rhodes.  John  P. 
Rich.  Richard 
Richard.  Jackson  B. 
.  Ricks.  Robert  R. 
Robinson.  Klrby  L. 
Rodda.  John  D. 
Rodgers.  Harvey  P. 
Rollins.  James  "J  " 
Saver.  William  D 
Scalese.  Anthony  C. 

Jr. 
Schluter.  Hugo  E. 
Schulze.  Robert  H.     ■ 
Schurr.  Thomas  P. 
Scott.  Edward  T 
Shanahan.  WlUlam  F. 
Sheets.  Roger  E. 
Shepherd  David  C. 
Sherman.  John  W. 
,  SImma.  James  T  .  Jr. 
Simons.  Donald  W. 
Smith.  CUfford  R. 
.Smith.  James  R. 
Smith.  John  V. 
Smith.  Paul  J,  Jr. 
Smith.  Richard  C. 
E.Snyder.  Fred  D. 
Snyder  Herbert  J.  V. 
Snyder.  James  M. 
Snyder.  Ned  '•C" 
Sothan.  Norman  L 
Sowtnskl.  SunlsUus 

J 
Spencer.  Harry  A  .  Jr. 
Sperling.  David  J. 
Stanley.  Edward  E. 
Staple.  David  F. 
Steckbeck.  Francis  J. 
Stein.  Norman  F. 
.Stone.  James  M. 
Story.  Warren  L. 
Sudduth.  Roger  M. 
Swaratrauber.  Sayr* 

A. 
.Sweet.  William  J. 
Tetreault.  Paul  J. 
Thompson.  Arthur 

R  .  Jr 
Tuszynskl.  Raymond 

8  . 
Varney.  Jack  E. 
Wakeman.  Curtlss  O. 
Walcxak.  Norbert  F. 
Walker.  WllUam  B. 
Wallace.  Cedrlc  S. 
Walling.  Eugene  K. 
Ward.  Conley  R. 
Warren,  Tommy  B.. 

Jr. 
Weedon.  Robert  K. 
Weeks.  George  H. 
Welmersklrch.  John 
Jr.     R. 

Wells.  Eugene  R..  Jr. 
Walls.  Lawrence  H. 
Wassman .  Robert  I<. 
Wast.  Gordon  R. 
WhlUey.  Clyde  T. 
Wilder.  WllUam  B. 
Wiley.  Kenneth  R. 
Williams.  Douglas  A. 
Williams.  James  O.. 

ni 

WUUamson.  Paul  W. 
Wilson.  Edward  W. 
Winters.  Charles  A. 
Wiseman.  Hobart  J. 
Wolff,  William  M.,  Jr. 
Wood.  Thomaa  H. 
Woolway.  Jamas  K. 
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Zastrow.  Robert  R. 


Wyatt.  WlUlam  C, 

m 

Commander.  Medical  Corpt 
Ahtye.  Perry  Miller.  Thomas  P.,  Jr, 


Baer.  Henry  A. 
Baker.  John  H. 
Balas.  Oeorge  I 


MlUlngton,  Richard  A. 
Mucha.  Stephen  J. 
Narva.  William  M. 


Bornmann.  Robert  C.  Nlckerson.  Charles  W. 
Brlatow.  William  M.      Nieves.  Miguel,  Jr. 
Brothers.  William  "S"  Riasch.  Prank  O..  Jr. 
Burnlngham,    Richard  Reed.  Ernest  C.  Jr. 


Cross.  Gregory  H. 
Edson,  Mitchell 
Elliot.  WlUian  A. 
Glard.  Henry  L. 
Highly.  Francis  M 
Holm.  Victor  M. 
Hopping.  Donald  W 


Rehmc.  Arthur  L. 
Reld.  .Donald 
Ryska'mp.  James  J.,  Jr. 
Seeley.   Richard  J. 
SeU.   Kenneth  W. 
Jr.Senn.    Francis    E..    Jr. 
Stahl.   Charles  J.,   in 
Stcnger.  John  R 


Huseby.  Helmer  W.  S.   Townsend.  Guy  B. 
j.icobs.  Edmund  P.       Wenlworth.  Alan  F. 
Lobprels.  Ervln  L.         WUhelm.  Harry  W. 
Commander.  Supply  Corpt 

Brunaon.  Robert  L. 

Buckman.  Robert  S. 

Catanach.  Anthony  H 

Curtln.  Pat 

Drabek.  Stephen  J 

Eckert.  George  H.  Jr. 

Felthousen.  Charles  E  Oelkers.  Harvey  8. 

French.  Robert  T.  Paul.  John  W. 

GoeUn.  Thomas  C.  Jr.  Pokorny.  Frank  J..  Jr. 

Hamilton.  Thomas.  Jr.  Rowley,  AUyn  E. 

Larose.  Eugene  M,  Jr.  Sabec.  Edwin  J. 


Mason.  Alberto. 
McCoy,  Thomas  E., 

Jr.. 
McDonald.  FrancU  B. 
McMahan.PaulT. 
Neelley.  Charles  O. 


Teaford.  Sidney  J. 
Vishneekl.  John  8..  Jr. 
Wampler.  Richard  B. 
Watt.  Robert  C. 
Wolfe.  William  D 


Murphy.  Milton  G. 
Reagan.  Ernest  M..  Jr. 
Wicker  Richard  P..  Jr. 


Lewis.  John  C 
Lukens.  Robert  F. 
Madeira.  Charles  C. 
Maier.  Raymond  G. 
Maldouado.  Teodosio 

Commander.  Chaplain  Corpt 
Auel.  Carl  A.  Moeer.  Robert  W. 

Baker.  Marvin  D. 
Beck.  John  T. 
Clifford.  William  J. 
Jensen,  Andrew  F..  Jr. 

Commander.  Civil  Engineer  Corpt 
Borberg.  James  R.  Rlckels.  Jack  C. 

Doyle.  Thomas  J.  Taylor.  James  T. 

Houghton.  Robert  J.     Wright.  John  A. 
Keegan,  Robert  D. 

Commonder,  Judge  Advocate  General' t  Corpt 
Bruner.  James  R.  PoweU.  Oeorge  W. 

McHugh.JamesJ.  Walte.  Charles  E. 

Commander. 


Baker.  Ronald  D. 
Barbor.  Gerald  L. 
Brown.  Kenneth  E. 
Coombs.  Paul  8. 
Duncan.  Donald  E. 
Elchel.  Frederick  P. 
Oarver.  Don  O. 
King.  Gordon  K. 
Klima.  James  B. 
Little.  Richard  W. 
Malnous.  Elgene  G. 
McDonald.  Edwin  E. 
Jr. 

McLaughUn. 
Edward  J. 

McLeod.  Carlton  J. 

Commander.  Medical  Service  Corpt 

Buckley.  Emanuel  N.    Koon.  Robert  L. 

Dean.  Jerdon  J. 

GUI.  Robert  L. 

Ooding.  Hubert  M. 

Oulnn,  John  W. 


Dental  Corpt 
Melster.  Donald  E. 
MofBtt.  WlUlam  C. 
Nester.  Calvin  D. 
Pepek.  Stanley  B. 
Rice.  George  W..  Jr. 
Roroanlello. 

Ronald  W. 
Sanderson. 

Alexander  D. 
Scharpf .  Herbert  O. 
Scott.  William  J. 
Williams.  John  E.,  Jr. 
WUtblln.  Milton  R.. 

Jr. 
Wltte.  Ernest  T. 


Irvtn,  Ernest  J. 
Jones.  Earmon  R. 
Jula,  Paul  N. 
Klrach.  Jean  P. 
Knight.  Jerry  B. 


Jr. 


Longest,  CUflord  "B" 
MacCracken. 

Raymond  J. 
McDulIle.  WUbur  B. 
Smith,  Denson  L. 
Tapsoott,  Donald  B. 
WelU,  John  B. 
Wolf,  John  W. 
Toung,  Johnny  W. 


Commander.  Nurse  Corpt 


Job,  Lucy  A. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES  TO 
VIETNAM  WAR  WIDOWS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vixciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
correct  an  inequity  in  the  law  which  pre- 
vents  the  widow  of  a  soldier  killed  m 
Vietnam  from  obtaining  proper  educa- 
tional assistance  to  support  her  chU- 

dren.  ^  ,^  . 

Members  of  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women  of  Alexandria,  Va..  re- 
cently called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  young  Vietnam  widows  with 
small  children  are  unable  to  obtain  gain- 
ful employment  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
few  special  courses  or  special  training. 
As  young  mothers,  most  are  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  bene- 
fits now  available  to  them,  completion  of 
formal  training  on  campus  at  recognized 
schools  and  colleges.  Somehow  the  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  most  young  widows  have  small  chil- 
dren. 

War  widows  receive  payments  accord- 
ing to  the  i-ank  of  their  deceased  soldier- 
husband  under  veterans  death  compen- 
sation statutes.   In  addition,   the  War 
Orphans'  and  Widows'  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  provides  for  additional  as- 
sistance for  education  on  a  full-time  basis 
or  for  an  equivsdent  amount  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  The  present  amount  for  full- 
time  study  is  $130  per  month  and  $60  per 
nwrnth  for  half-time  study.  These  rates 
are  all  comparable  to  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  provided  for  veter- 
ans under  the  GI  bUl.  Payments  are 
not  provided,  however,  for  educational 
assistance  allowances  for  programs  of 
education   taken   on   a   less-than-half- 
Ume  basis  or  by  correspondence  under 
the  War  Orphans'  and  Widows'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act.  In  fact,  section 
1723(c)  of  the  act  prohibits  approval  of 
"any  course  to  be  pursued  by  correspond- 
ence." In  contrast  to  the  GI  bill  for 
veterans  which  provides  assistance  for 
such  courses. 

The  Vietnam  war  widows  are  penalized 
because  the  tender  age  of  their  children 
and  the  small  pensions  they  receive  make 
It  nearly  Impossible  to  pay  for  baby- 
sitters, maintain  homes,  and  go  to  col- 
lege. Often  were  it  possible  to  pay  for 
such  services  it  would  be  difiBcult  to  find 
suitable  help  to  adequately  care  for  their 
children  while  they  go  to  school. 

Most  young  widows  want  to  work  to 
supplement  their  pensions,  either  im- 
mediately or  when  their  children  are 
older.  Most  need  additional  or  refresher 
traming  before  they  can  qualify  for  posi- 
tions that  will  enable  them  to  support 
their  families.  The  Busmess  and  Pro- 
fessional Women  of  Alexandria  advise 
me  that  they  consider  it  Important  that 
these  young  women  be  able  to  stay  at 


home  and  care  for  their  chUdren  whUe 
preparing  themselves  for  employmoit 
through  correspondence  courses.  After 
completing  correspondence  courses  such 
as  bookkeeping,  accounting,  typing,  and 
so  forth,  they  wiU  be  able  to  take  re- 
sponsible jobs,  afford  their  baby-sitters 
and  raise  their  families  decently. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of  this 
bill  to  entitle  widows  of  persons  who  die 
of  service-connected  disabilities  Incurred 
In  Vietnam  to  educational  assistance  for 
courses  puisued  by  correspondence. 


PROJECT  CONCERN 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1970 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
talk  about  service  but  what  are  we  actu- 
ally doing?  This  simple  question  prompt- 
ed a  young  California  doctor,  Jim  Tur- 
pin,  to  change  his  career  and  become  in- 
volved In  a  life  of  service.  With  the  help 
of  some  of  his  associates  In  an  adult 
church  school  class,  he  founded  Project 
Concern  In  November  1961.  Since  that 
time,  this  nonprofit  medical  relief  pro- 
gram has  helped  over  a  half  miUlon  peo- 
ple to  solve  their  medical  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Project  Concern  serves 
people  in  Hong  Kong,  including  a  float- 
ing clinic;  In  South  Vietnam's  central 
highlands;  in  Tijuana,  Mexico;  and  in 
Appalachia,  U.S.A.  ThLs  spring,  climax- 
ing on  May  2.  1970.  across  America,  there 
wUl  be  hundreds  of  Walks  for  Mankind. 
Many  will  be  organized  and  run  by  Ex- 
plorer Scouts  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. Bob  Benedicts'  TEEN  Corps  of  Min- 
nesota, junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents, service  clubs,  civic  organizations, 
and  church  groups.  Any  group  might  be 
the  organizer  for  a  walk,  or  organize  a 
commimity  group  to  run  the  walk  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  Secure  the  organiza- 
tional booklet  from  Project  Concern  to 
get  the  details,  Mr.  Speaker,  briefly,  the 
plan  goes  like  this : 

THE     "walk"     plan 

A  walk  route — 20  miles — is  selected 
and  promoted.  Walkers  of  aU  ages  are 
signed  up.  Between  the  time  they  decide 
to  walk  and  the  actual  walk  they  seek 
sponsors.  Each  sponsor  agrees  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  work  of  Project  Concern  an 
amount  related  to  the  distance  Its  walker 
covers.  For  example,  the  sponsor- 
friends,  famUy,  business  firms,  organized 
groups,  and  so  forth— agrees  to  pay  50 
cents  for  each  mile  walked.  If  the  walker 
covers  15  miles,  the  sponsor  would  send 
$7.50  to  Project  Concern's  medical  volun- 
tary relief  and  education  program. 

If,  with  the  help  of  your  unit,  enough 
sponsors  and  walkers  can  be  secured,  the 
200,000  patients  anticipated  in  1970  will 
be  adequately  served.  Funds  are  needed 
annually  to  operate  the  project's  two 
hospitals,  six  clinics,  feeding  stations, 
and  many  traveling  medical  and  dental 


teams  in  South  Vietnam,  Hong  Kong. 
Mexico,  U.S.A.'s  Appalachia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  New  Mexico's  Navajo  In- 
dian area. 

Walks  of  this  kind  have  been  extreme- 
ly successful  In  Europe  and  Canada.  Ob- 
tain the  plan  for  organizing  and  con- 
ducting a  Walk  for  Mankind  by  writing 
Project  Concern,  Post  Office  Box  2468. 
San  Diego,  Calif.    92112. 

Students  and  sponsors  will  assist  Proj- 
ect Concern  by  giving  direct  on-the- 
scene  service.  On  a  limited  basis  your 
post  can  volunteer  Its  manpower  In  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky.  Mexico,  or  BlsU.  N. 
Mex  to  assist  In  building  projects  or 
providing  other  services.  For  project  and 
service  Information  write  to  Project  Con- 
cern headquarters  In  San  Diego.  A  su- 
perservlce  commitment  for  on-the-scene 
service  calls  for  a  strong  committee  of 
youth  and  consultants.  Be  sure  to  allow 
enough  time  for  planning  arrangements, 
financing,  transportation,  lodgings,  and 
so  forth.  .^.    .. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Project  Concern  with  its 
Inspiring  humanitarian  goals  represents 
a  unique  and  meaningful  opportunity  for 
service  by  all  American  youth. 


MRS    TALLU  PISH  NAMED  JEKYLL 
ISLAND   HISTORIAN 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF   GBOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Geor- 
gians are  proud  of  Jekyll  Island  which  Is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  resorts  In  the 
country. 

And,  Georgians  are  also  proud  oi 
Jekyll's  history  and  of  a  great  lady  who 
founded  the  Jekyll  Island  Museum. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  JekyU  Islander  which 
describes  the  reception  which  was  held 
In  honor  of  Mrs.  TaUu  Pish  who  was 
made  curator  emeritus  of  the  Jekyll  Is- 
land Museum,  archivist  and  historian  for 
Jekyll  Island. 

The  article  follows: 

MBS.  Tallu  Fish  Nambd  Jektll  Island 

HISTOBIAN 

Very  few  people,  perhaps  short  of  royalty, 
have  three  titles  given  them  at  one  time. 
But  Jekyll  Island's  Mrs.  Tallu  Fish  did  when 
Secretary  of  State  Ben  Fortson,  Jr.,  and  the 
Jekyll  Authority  honored  her  at  a  reception 
for  15  years  of  service  as  curator  of  the 
Jekyll  Island  Musexun. 

She  was  made  Curator  Emeritus  of  the 
JekyU  Island  Museum,  Archivist  and  His- 
torian for  JekyU  Island. 

Mr  Portson  announced  at  the  same  time 
that  a  room  was  being  prepared  in  the  Jekyll 
Club  Hotel  to  be  used  for  the  data  and  his- 
torical information  which  Mrs.  Pish  has  col- 
lected over  a  period  of  years  as  the  archives 
department.  There  he  said,  "she  would  have 
a  room  to  meditate,  and  a  new  challenge  " 

Some  200  persons  came  out  for  the  gather- 
ing, which  was  held  at  the  present  Museum, 
the  ClafUn-Porter  Cottage. 

Mr  Fortson  told  the  group  that  the  mil- 
lionaires had  a  dream  when  after  months  of 
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research  they  selected  Jckyll  for  their  winter 
vac»tlonland.  But  Mrs.  Plsh's  dream  in 
founding  the  museum  waa  more  Important 
to  the  state  of  Georgia  He  said  that  she 
probably  knew  more  about  Jekyll  Island  than 
any  person  In  the  state,  and  one  of  Its  best 
'  s;i!esmen". 

His  speech  was  concluded  with  the 
pr.'.'srntatlon  of  an  offlclal  citation  citing  "ap- 
pr«rl3tlon  and  love  in  the  development  of 
Jekyll  Island.  In  gratitude  for  your  devo- 
tion and  assistance  In  maintaining  the 
museum  for  so  many  years." 

The  response  to  his  speech  was  made  by 
Mrj.  Howard  Scott  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  Mrs. 
Fish's  daughter  Others  to  speak  were  Dewey 
Scarboro.  one  of  the  first  residents  of  the 
island.  Mrs  Horace  Caldwell.  Jekyll  Uland 
Authority  director  and  Jim  Ferguson,  presi- 
dent of  the  JekyU  Island  PromoUonal  As- 
sociation. 

Following  the  ceremony  guests  were  In- 
vited to  the  dining  room  for  refreshments. 
The  table  was  centered  with  a  beautiful 
pastel  mass  arrangement. 

Those  assisting  In  serving  were  Mrs  Iris 
Blltch.  Mrs.  Kathleen  Soyars.  Mrs.  Leonard 
SuUlvan.  Mrs.  Roy  Maasey.  Uia.  Walter  B. 
Teager.  Mra.  Roger  Beedle  kept  the  guest 
registry. 


SEATTLE:  GATEWAY  TO  THE 
ORIENT 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINCrON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtd^y.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Seattle  and 
the  Ports  of  Puget  Sound  In  the  State 
of  Washington  are  the  cloaest  on  the 
mainland  United  States  to  the  Orient, 
and  this  developing  gateway  is  swiftly 
being  realized  as  such. 

Yet.  there  are  steps  that  stUl  are  to 
be  taken  to  accomplish  this  great  poten- 
tial for  our  great  land,  and  one  of  these 
is  the  opening  of  the  air  route  from  Seat- 
tle to  Tokyo  to  other  air  carriers. 

Three  airlines  have  filed  for  this  serv- 
ice to  add  to  the  single-airline  service 
presently  oflered  on  this  route.  They  are 
United  Air  Lines.  American  Airlines  and 
Pan  American  World  Airways.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  prompt  and  positive  at- 
tention to  this  matter  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Meanwhile,  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington  has  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing attention  to  the  importance  of  this 
short,  economical  route  to  the  Orient 
using  Seattle  as  the  gateway.  For  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  I  Include  the 
aforementioned  resolution  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Sknatx  Rraottmoj*— 1970   Ex    29 
To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  NUon.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 
Whereas,  The  Pacific  Northwest  Ports  of 
Puget  Sound,  state  of  Washington  have  been 
historically  closer  to  the  Orient  over  great 
c:rc'.e  routings  than  any  other  United  States 
portj  m  the  contiguous  forty-eight  states: 
an:! 

Whereas,  The  Seattle- Tacoma  Internation- 
al Airport  now  shares  this  unique  position 
as  an  aerial  port  for  movement  of  passengers 
and  cargo;  and 

Whereas.  Air  passenger  transportation  has 
already  largely  replaced  sea  transportation 
and  air  cargo  and  air  mall  transportaUon  la 
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growing  faster  than  any  other  segment  of 
the  explosive  air  Uansportatlon  Industry: 
and 

Whereas.  The  potentUl  for  air  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  mall  and  cargo  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Orient  Is 
virtually  untapped  and  will  undergo  un- 
precedented long-range  growth  and  develop- 
ment, by  the  most  conservative  predictions; 
and 

Whereas.  Air  t-anspcrUtlon  Is  undergoing 
rapid  technological  change  which  now  aa 
never  before  and  in  the  future  will  encour- 
age passenger,  mall  and  cargo  transporta- 
tion over  the  shortest,  most  economical,  great 
circle  dUUnce  between  the  major  aerial 
ports  of  the  United  States  mainland  and 
tho  Orient;  and 

Whereas.  President  Nixon  recently  recom- 
mended that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
eliminate  from  consideration  competitive  air 
service  between  Seattle-Tacoma  and  Tokyo, 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  linking 
major  cities  on  the  United  Sutes  mainland 
with  the  Orient; 

Now.  therefore.  The  Senate  respectfully 
pra^s  that  franchises  for  both  United  States 
domesUc  and  forelgn-Oag  carriers  wlU  be 
approved  and  Isrued  to  promote  the  greatest 
possible  competition  over  the  shortest,  most 
economical  route  for  passengers,  mall  and 
carso  between  the  United  Statee  mainland 
and  the  Orient.  ThU  U  the  route  between 
Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport  and 
Tokyo.  Japan  and  other  major  oriental  air 
gateways:  and 

Be  It  resolved.  That  copies  of  thU  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States;  William 
Rogers.  Secretary  of  State;  John  Volpe.  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation;  the  members  of 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board;  and  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. 

I  Sidney  R.  Snyder.  SecreUry  of  the  Sen- 
ate', do  hereby  cerUfy  thU  U  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  the  Senate  Resolution  No. 
1970  Ex.  ».  adopted  by  the  Senate  Febru- 
ary 9. 1970. 

Sdnit  R.  Sntobr. 
Secretary  o/  the  Senate. 


Febntary  20,  1970 


THE   MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 
Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  opin- 
ion, no  part  of  the  world  today  Is  more 
Important  than  the  Middle  East  because, 
unfortunately,  this  area  could  so  easily 
become  the  source  of  a  devastating,  di- 
rect confronution  among  the  major  mil- 
itary powers.  Equally  as  imporUnt  is  the 
need  to  guarantee  the  sovereignty,  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  and  political  independ- 
ence of  every  nation  in  the  area  and  each 
Inhabitant's  right  to  live  in  peace  within 
secure  and  recognized  boundaries,  free 
from  threats  or  acts  of  force. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  a  just  and 
lasting  solution  to  the  Middle  East  prob- 
lem is  essenUal  to  world  peace  and  to  the 
continued  progress  and  development  of 
all  nations  in  this  area. 

In  the  quest  for  such  a  peace,  though. 
I  think  we  in  the  United  States  must 
keep  one  very  important  factor  in  mind : 
nations  not  directly  Involved  in  this  con- 
flict cannot  impose  the  terms  which  wlU 
resolve  it.  The  conflict  can  be  resolved 


only  by  the  parties  whose  future  secur- 
ity and  Integrity  are  contingent  upon 
the  provisions  of  a  mutually  negotiated 
peace. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  con- 
vinced our  wisest  course  of  action  lies 
In  firmly  supporting  the  i  csolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  In  November  of  1967.  This 
resolution,  which  is  very  similar  to  o:ie 
that  I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rer^rc- 
s.ntativcs  on  June  29  of  thnt  year,  pro- 
vides a  clear  framework  within  which 
the  conflirtinfi  parties  themselves  c?n 
reconcile  their  differences  and  negotiate 
tho  establishment  of  a  permanent  state 
of  peace  and  srnsc  of  security. 

Specifically,   the  resolution  calls   for 
Israeli  withdrawal  of  all  claims  to  and 
anncd  forces  from  occupied  Arab  ter- 
ritory but  only  within  the  context  of 
a  mutually  accepted  peace  settlement. 
This  resolution  also  afBrms  the  neces- 
sity for:  guaranteeing  freedom  of  na\i- 
Ration  through  International  waterways 
in  the  area:  achieving  a  Just  settlement 
of  the  refugee  problem;   and  Insuring 
the  territorial  Inviolability  and  political 
Indepervdence  of  every  nation  In  the  area 
through  measures  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  demilitarized  zones.  In  ad- 
dlUon,  It  requests  the  Secretary-General 
to  designate  a  special  representative  to 
proceed  to  the  Middle  East  to  establish 
and  maintain  contacts  with  the  states 
concerned  In  order  to  promote  agree- 
ment  and   assist  efforts   to   achieve   a 
peaceful  and  accepted  settlement  In  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  resolution.  This  frustrat- 
ing post  has  been  admirably  filled  for 
the  past  2  years  by  Dr.  Ounnar  Jarring 
and  his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  mis- 
sion are  highly  deserving  of  oar  con- 
tinued, full  support. 

In  other  words,  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  are  based  upon  a  clear  recog- 
nition that  tiie  disastrous  mistake  of 
1957  must  not  be  repeated.  At  that  time, 
the  major  powers  imposed  a  settlement 
wlUch  required  Israel  to  withdraw  but 
which  did  not  provide  adequate  guar- 
antees for  her  Integrity  and  security 
since  the  Arabs  were  not  required  to  ne- 
gotiate and  enter  into  a  direct  peace 
commitment  with  her.  Therefore,  the 
fundamental  causes  of  their  state  of  bel- 
ligerency were  left  unresolved  and  sub- 
sequently led  directly  to  their  6-day  war 
10  years  later. 

The  obvious  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
this  tragic  1957  error  is  a  firm  reenipha- 
sis  of  the  fact  that  the  major  powers 
cannot  Impose  an  outside  settlement; 
they  can  only  encourage  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  sides. 

For  this  reason,  then,  I  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration formula  for  an  Israeli-Jordanian 
settlement  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Pour  Power  conference  2  months  ago. 
This  12-point  formula  far  exceeds  the 
role  of  encouragement  because  it  pre- 
empts the  basic  reason  for  negotiation 
by  addressing  itself  in  too  specific  de- 
tail to  virtually  each  and  every  item  of 
contention  between  U\e  two  nations.  For 
example,  it  would  obligate  both  coim- 
tries  to  determine  procedures  and  a 
timetable^lncluding     the     use     of     a 
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map— for  the  withdrawal  of  IsraeU 
troops  from  substantially  aU  of  Jordan's 
west  bank  which  was  occupied  during  the 
1967  war.  It  also  details  specific  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  frontiers,  Jerusalem, 
and  refugees. 

Consequenty,  I  think  It  is  obvious  that 
tUls  formula  goes  far  beyond  the  proper 
and  accepUble  purpose  of  providing  a 
foundation  for  telks.  Instead  of  being 
confined  to  a  constructive  listing  of  the 
items  to  be  negotiated,  as  the  United 
Nations  resolution  is,  it  attempts  to  su- 
persede the  negotiation  process  by  im- 
posing preconditions  and  arbitrating 
virtually  each  and  every  item  in  dispute. 
It  thereby  would  remove  any  real  reason 
or  incentive  for  the  two  nations  to  nego- 
tiate since  almost  nothing  of  any  mean- 
ing or  substance  would  remain  to  be  re- 
solved. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  formula, 
which  fully  deserved  the  renunciation 
it  received  from  both  sides,  I  still  believe 
that  the  major  powers  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  search  for  a  comprehensive 
and  stable  Middle  East  peace.  In  fact, 
since  the  current  situation  is  so  flam- 
mable, it  is  my  view  that  the  major  pow- 
ers not  only  can.  but  must,  play  a  cata- 
lytic role  because  of  their  incumbent  ob- 
ligations and  responsibilities  to  peace  as 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  I  am  convinced  that  their  ef- 
forts can  be  very  helpful  in  encouraging 
and  stimulating  the  parties  In  conflict  to 
talk  and  to  attain  a  level  of  commu- 
nication which  will  produce  clear  and 
stated  Intentions  by  both  sides,  along 
with  a  genuine  willingness  to  bring 
about  basic  changes  in  the  attitudes  and 
conditions  which  have  created  the  pres- 
ent confrontation. 

Obviously,  though,  these  alms  can- 
not be  effectively  achieved  unless  the 
four  major  powers — the  United  States, 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
can,  first,  reach  agreement  among  them- 
selves on  how  negotiations  on  the  United 
Nations  resolution  can  best  be  Induced 
and,  then,  maintain  this  accord  dur- 
ing the  entire  consultation  process. 
Without  this  united  resolve,  the  tend- 
ency among  the  Middle  East  nations 
will  be  to  delay  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions and.  failing  that,  to  avoid  reaching 
any  meaningful  reconciliations  because 
each  side  will  be  striving  to  Improve  its 
bargaining  position  beforehand  by  ob- 
taining greater  support  from  the  ma- 
jor powers  than  the  other  side  has. 

Therefore,  I  do  support  our  current 
attempts  to  consult  directly  with  the 
Soviet  Union  about  this  situation.  These 
attempts  can  do  no  harm  and  could 
prove  to  be  very  beneficial  in  aiding  in 
the  creation  of  a  climate  which  will  mo- 
tivate the  parties  in  confiict  to  success- 
fully reach  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves. 

As  far  as  U.S.  economic  and  arms  as- 
sistance to  Israel  is  concerned,  I  believe 
that  we  must  strike  some  sort  of  resuson- 
able  balance  between  an  unrestrsdned 
flow  of  arms  into  the  Middle  East  and  an 
Impression  that  Israel  will  have  to  face 
unassisted  the  continuing  Arab  buildup 
of  krmaments  which  are  being  supplied 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries. 
It  is  clearly  not  to  the  advantage  of 
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world  peace  to  permit  the  Impairment  of 
Israel's  deterrent  strength;  neither  Is  it 
in  Israel's  best  Interest  to  let  her  assume 
the  full  burden  of  a  defense  effort  which 
has  already  diverted  her  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  from  productive  pursuits. 

Therefore,  I  will  continue  to  strongly 
support  aU  possible  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance to  Israel  and  any  necessary  arms 
assistance  which  Is  based  upon  full  con- 
sideration of  her  problems  and  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  each  side. 

In  conclusion,  what  I  am  advocating  is 
the  establishment,  by  all  governmnts  in 
the  Middle  East  of  a  permanent  peace 
which  will  outlaw  belligerence,  define  fi- 
nal boundaries,  end  boycotts  and  block- 
ades, curb  terrorism,  promote  disarma- 
ment, facilitate  refugee  resettlement,  en- 
sure freedom  of  navigation  through  in- 
ternational waterways,  and  promote  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  the  interests  of  all 
people. 


MORE  0:T  CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTION 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1970 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  1970  issue  of  Social  Action,  a 
publication  of  the  Council  for  Christian 
Social  Action  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  there  appears  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  conscientious  objection  and 
the  effect  upon  parents  whose  draft  eli- 
gible sons  have  emigrated  to  Canada. 
The  article  follovs: 

Fob  Your  Consideration  :  Freedom  or  Whose 
Conscience? 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  watched  a  late  movie 
on  TV  (the  hour  was  late,  not  the  movie) 
which  you  may  have  seen.  It  was  entitled 
•Friendly  Persuasion,"  with  Gary  Cooper 
playing  the  head  of  a  Quaker  family  In 
southern  Indiana,  during  the  Civil  War.  As 
the  Confederate  Army  Is  approaching,  the 
families  In  the  area  are  getting  ready  to  de- 
fend their  lands  and  the  Quaker  family  Is 
challenged  to  help  In  that  defense.  Although 
the  father,  played  by  Gary  Cooper,  refuses 
to  take  up  arms,  the  eldest  son  decides  to 
do  so.  The  mother  appeals  to  the  father  to 
stop  their  son  from  violating  their  pacifist 
beliefs.  The  father  replies,  "I  cannot  stop 
him.  I  am  only  his  father,"  I  cannot  be 
his  conscience." 

Today  there  are  parents  all  over  America 
who  find  themselves  In  a  similar  situation — 
but  In  reverse.  Today  the  parents  are  op- 
posing the  pacifist  beUefs  and  actions  of 
their  sons  who  have  fled  to  Canada  and 
elsewhere  as  either  draft  reslsters  or  de- 
fectors. Today  many  of  these  parents  have 
failed  to  say,  as  the  Quaker  said,  "I  can- 
not stop  him,  I  em  only  his  father,  I  can- 
not be  his  conslcence."  Today  too  many  par- 
ente  Insist  that  their  son's  actions  be  con- 
sistent with  the  parent's  conscience.  Where- 
as many  are  appalled  at  the  fact  that  an 
estimated  60.000  draft  age  young  men  have 
fled  to  Canada,  I  am  appalled  at  the  fact 
that  an  estimated  90%  of  them  have  left 
behind  hostile  parents  and  thus  total  aUena- 
tlon  from  their  famlllesr 

It  Is  Ironic  that,  whereas  our  religious  and 
constitutional  heritage  places  a  high  value 
on  freedom  of  conscience,  those  who  exercise 
It  are  condemned  by  their  own  famUy  m 
the  name  of  what  they  regard  ae  a  higher 
value — patriotism.  This  Is  not  to  deny  that 
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many  exiles  may  be  acting  out  of  motives 
which  are  selfish,  cowardly,  based  on  self- 
preservation,  and  wholly  unrelated  to  con- 
science. The  point  la— who  Is  to  say  which 
are  which?  Why  mtist  we  assiune  that  moet 
of  them  are  cowards  for  going  to  Canada 
rather  than  conscientious  for  doing  so?  Who 
can  presume  to  separate  the  cowardly  from 
the  cotirageous? 

Even  If  we  assume  that  what  these  young 
men  have  done  was  wrong,  this  does  nq(<^ 
mean  that  they  should  be  required  to  starve 
for  lack  of  food,  freeze  for  lack  of  clothing, 
or  become  vagrants  for  lack  of  housing. 
There  Is  a  human  need  for  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life  which  must  be  met.  Thank  God 
there  are  Individuals  In  Canada  who  have 
demonstrated  more  humanltarlanism  toward 
these  young  men  than  has  been  shown  by 
most  of  their  parents.  We.  of  the  churches 
from  which  many  of  these  young  men  come, 
have  an  obligation  to  support  those  who  are 
now  facing  social  ostracism  for  acting  on  the 
precepts  the  church  has  taught.  The  church 
taught  them  that  the  wUl  of  God -Is  above 
the  win  of  the  state  and.  when  the  two  con- 
flict, conscience  requires  that  we  act  In  a 
way  we  believe  Is  consistent  with  the  will  of 
God,  even  though  to  do  so  may  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  man. 

What  does  a  young  man  face  when  he  flees 
to  Canada?  He  must  reconcile  himself  to  a 
prison  sentence  If,  and  whenever,  he  returns. 
He  subjects  himself  to  charges  of  disloyalty 
and  cowardice,  not  only  from  those  In  his 
community,  but  even  from  his  own  parents 
and  other  members  of  his  family.  He  has 
gone  to  a  strange  land,  among  strange  peo- 
ple, into  a  very  uncertam  future.  Why  would 
a  person  do  such  a  thing?  Some  might  be 
that  afraid  and  irresponsible.  Most,  I  believe, 
might  be  that  consclentloiis. 

This  gets  VIS  back  to  the  parents  who  have 
cut  their  sons  off  for  such  action.  Please  give 
your  sons  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  If  you 
really  believe  In  freedom  of  conscience,  grant 
that  freedom  to  your  own  son.  If  you  don't, 
you  can't  expect  others  to.  Remember,  you 
may  be  his  parents,  but  you  cannot  be  his 
conscience. 

Lewis  I.  Maddocks. 


More  About  Exn.KS  , 

America's  draft  exiles  wUl  be  the  theme  of 
the  March  issue  of  Social  Action.  Major  ar- 
ticles wUl  be  contributed  by  Dr.  Charles 
Forsyth,  social  action  executive  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada;  Richard  KlUmer,  of 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  about  Viet- 
nam; and  L.  WUllam  Yolton.  director  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Emergency  Ministry  on 
Conscience  and  War. 


THIS  KID  PROGRAM  WORKS— A  LA 
ARCHIE  MOORE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1970 
Mr  BOB  wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  talk  about  the  problems  of  our 
youth  and  the  need  to  provide  strong 
adult  leadership  and  friendship  to  the 
young,  but  few  do  more  than  talk.  In  San 
Diego  we  are  deeply  proud  of  a  man  who 
does  much  more.  Former  Ught-heavy- 
weight  champion  Archie  Moore  has  dedi- 
cated his  time  and  energy  to  working 
with  boys  of  all  races  and  creeds  to  help 
them  develop  into  self-respecting,  self- 
reliant  adults  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  share  some  of  Archie's  acUviUes 
with  my  House  colleagues : 
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This  Km  P»oo«am  Wo«xs— A  L*  Ascrib 
Moon 
(EDRoa's  Not*.— Following  the  rtota  »nd 
violence  which  wracked  more  than  100  VS. 
cities  m  19«8.  Archie  Moores  reasoned  TOlee 
stood  out  as  a  beacon  of  hope  for  black  and 
white  Americans  alike.  Said  Moore  in  an 
article  In  the  April  15.  1968.  Newsletter:  "Law 
and  order  U  the  only  edge  we  have."  He 
also  discussed  his  ABC  program  designed  to 
teach  youngsters  that  "there  is  greatness  In 
America."  This  U  a  progress  report  on  the 
Moore  program.) 

Sam  Dnoo.  CAur.— Oil  to  spread  upon  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  United  States  may  be 
found  In  abundance  In  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance, suggests  boxing  immortal  Archie 
Moore. 

Moores  work  with  disadvantaged,  unset- 
tled youths  in  his  Any  Boy  Can  (ABC)  pro- 
gram has  drawn  national  attention.  He  feels 
that  the  31  words  of  the  pledge  embody  the 
Ideals  and  hopes  of  a  democracy. 

"It's  a  contract  among  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  he  said  in  a  recent  interview 
with  the  Netc3letter  in  his  San  Diego  home. 
••Every  man.  whatever  color,  whatever  hue. 
when  he  recites  the  pledge  commiu  himself 
to  this  litany.  Listen. '• 

And  the  old  Mongoose — so-called  because 
of  hU  hypnotic,  floating  bob-and-weave  In 
the  ring — stood  up  abruptly  behind  his  clut- 
tered desk.  He  straightened  out  the  big  fist 
which  had  clubbed  score*  of  men  senseleea 
In  a  27-year  career.  10  of  them  as  Ught-heavy- 
welght  champion,  and  thumped  It  Ormly 
over  his  heart.  He  spoke  the  phrases  with 
tbesplan  Intensity: 

••I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag — of  the 
United  States  of  America — and  to  the  Re- 
public for  tohicli  it  stands — one  nation — 
under  God — Indivisible — with  liberty  and 
fuatice  for  alir 

Then  the  rigid  expression  relaxed  and  he 
asked.  "Have  you  ever  heard  It  that  way? 
When  the  azMwer  was  no,  he  commented : 

•TTiafs  the  trouble,  you  know?  Most  kids 
today,  they  Just  make  a  humdrum  nothin' 
out  of  a  tieautlful  thing.  They  don't  under- 
stand It.  They  dont  feel  It.  They  dont  be- 
lieve In  It.  But  these  words  can  be  made  to 
work.'' 

To  date,  some  700  boys  between  ages  8 
and  15  have  Jointed  the  ABC  program  since 
a  worried  Moore  founded  It  five  years  ago  in 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  to  cure  a  very  costly  rash  of 
vandalism  In  a  new  bousing  tract. 

Moore  had  been  hired  by  realty  men  to  sell 
houses  In  the  800-bome  development.  But 
t>ands  ot  youths  almost  nlghUy  swept 
through  the  unoccupied  homes,  smashing 
windows  and  ripping  out  fixtures  at  a  cost 
of  97.500  per  month — a  conservative  estimate, 
says  Moore. 

Something  about  the  wanton  desperation 
of  the  youths  struck  a  responsive  chord  In 
Moore,  in  whom  had  been  smouldering  a  de- 
sire to  help  boys  In  trouble  ever  since  bis 
own  23-month  sentence  to  a  St.  Louis  re- 
formatory at  age  15  for  stealing  87  out  of  a 
streetcar  ooln  box. 
Now  was  Moore's  chance  to  reach  out. 
•1  set  up  a  speed  bag  outside  and  was 
workln'  away  on  It.  Pretty  soon  I  saw  this 
little  boy  watchln^  and  watchln.^  He  piped, 
T  can  do  that.'  •All  right.'  I  said,  'you  come 
back  tomorroiw  with  soom  other  klda  and 
well  see.' " 

With  the  same  guile  he  used  to  ensnare 
•opponents  Into  a  hall  of  Jabs  and  hooks,  be 
spun  a  web  around  the  boys.  In  a  few  weeks, 
Moore  had  a  troupe  of  youths  coming  to  his 
house,  practicing  self-defense  and  repeating 
an  elaborate  ritual  entonlng  good  sports- 
manship, scholutlc  achievement,  self-re- 
spect, and  a  firm  belief  In  Ood.  He  Uught 
them  that  rloUng.  Tandallsm,  stekllng  and 
taking  drugs  were  beneath  their  dignity. 
The  vandallwn  dropped  to  leas  tftAn  fTO  a 
montli. 
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When  an  the  houses  were  sold.  Moore  went 
to  Washington  to  work  with  the  Job  Corps. 
But  he  wasn't  happy  there.  •'The  Job  Corps 
Is  rehabilitation  of  school  dropouts,^"  be  de- 
clared. "My  fleld  U  prevention.  ABC  will  keep 
boys  In  school. •' 

Moore  came  bac^  to  San  Diego,  his  home 
of  30  years.  With  the  help  of  the  oommunlty. 
especially  supermarket  chain  owner  Gerald 
Awes,  he  established  a  second  ABC  program 
there.  Awes  gave  the  boys  a  store  In  a  shop- 
ping center.  A  donated  boxing  ring,  pool  and 
Plng-Pong  tables,  showers,  lockers  and  a 
handball  court  were  insuiled.  There  are  now 
more  than  300  boys  in  the  San  Diego  program. 

But  though  the  success  of  the  program 
Is  obvious  to  even  the  casual  observer — Moore 
has  scores  of  praising  letters  from  all  over 
the  nation— It  has  failed  to  bloom  as  well 
In  other  areas. 

Moore  Is  not  discouraged.  He  hopes  even- 
tually to  charter  ABC  programs  In  all  large 
cities. 


DISLOYALTY  AND  DISHONESTY  DO 
PAY  OFF— IN  THE  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  interested  for  a  number  of  years  In 
the  operations  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. I  find  it  hard  to  register  surprise 
or  shock  at  new  revelations  of  double- 
dealing  and  duplicity  issuing  from  that 
Department.  Regardless  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  iK)wer  the  hierarchy  at  State 
continues  on  its  merry,  self-perpetuating 
way,  laughing  at  feeble  congressional  at- 
tempts at  administrative  oversight.  Pres- 
idents from  Herbert  Hoover  to  the  pres- 
ent day  have  publicly  expressed  the  need 
for  overhauling  this  Department,  but  the 
Job  has  never  been  done. 

Recent  press  account*  indicate  once 
again  the  necessity  for  vast  corrective 
action.  The  veteran  newsman  and  col- 
umnist of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Willard 
Eldwards,  In  his  column  of  February  5, 
1970,  brought  to  light  stUl  another  tale 
of  State  Department  skulduggery.  Dur- 
ing the  Kennedy-Nixon  Presidential 
campaign  of  1960,  Candidate  Nixon  was 
blasted  with  the  theme  that  U.S.  prestige 
abroad  has  declined  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  thereby  Impugn- 
ing the  ability  of  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration to  adequately  handle  foreign 
affairs. 

A  later  investigation  disclosed  that  a 
secret  report  had  been  supplied  to  the 
Democratic  candidate  by  two  Federal 
employees  and  liad  been  received  by  a 
public  relations  man  in  the  Democratic 
camp.  WlUiam  H.  Brubeck.  to  support 
the  loss-of-prestlge  charges.  After  the 
Democratic  victory  Mr.  Brubeck  joined 
the  State  Department  and  advanced 
rapidly  In  the  Foreign  Service.  Ironi- 
cally, under  the  administration  of  the 
man  he  helped  to  sandbag  In  1960,  Mr. 
Brubeck  was  to  assume  greater  respon- 
sibilities. According  to  the  Edwards'  ac- 
count, Mr.  Brubeck  was  recently  ap- 
l?ointed  as  chief  of  a  task  force  to  reor- 
ganize the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of 
the  State  Department  Needless  to  say. 
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the  two  Federal  employees  who  supplied 
the  secret  report  to  Brubeck  are  still  en- 
sconced in  important  positions  with  this 
administration. 

At  the  present  time  a  blue  ribbon 
panel  Is  at  work  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  revamping  the  vast  operations 
of  that  Department.  A  similar  body 
whose  goal  would  be  an  objective  and 
dispassionate  overhaul  of  the  State  De- 
partment could  well  be  a  first  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  Willard  Edwards  column  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  complete  treatment  of 
the  above  account  in  Human  Events,  the 
Washington  newsweekly.  in  its  February 
14  edition.  boUi  of  which  are  inserted 
in  the  RicoRD  at  this  point: 

I  From  the  Chicago  (III)  Tribune. 

Feb.  5.  1970] 
A  FoaxicN  SCRvicE  Success  Sto«t 
(By  WlUard  Edwards) 
Washington.  February  4 — When  the  state 
department  announced  last  week  that  Wil- 
liam H  Brubeck.  a  foreign  service  officer,  had 
been  given  a  top  role  in  lu  reorganization, 
some  veterans  marveled  at  a  unique  success 
story. 

Other  heads  shook  In  wonderment.  It  was 
noted  that  Brubeck's  comparatively  brief 
career  Is  peaking  under  President  Nixon,  who 
might  have  reached  the  White  House  nine 
years  ago  except  for  the  'leaking"  to  anU- 
Nlxon  newspapers  of  a  secret  report  late  In 
the  turbulent  presidential  campaign  of  1960. 
An  official  Investigation  of  that  leak  estab- 
lished that  two  federal  employes  took  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  the  Democratic  national 
committee,  where  Brubeck  was  handling 
public  relations  for  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Publication  of  the  material,  consisting  of 
foreign  polls  taken  by  the  United  SUtes  In- 
formation agency  and  revealing  that  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  had  declined 
in  comparison  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
major  factors  In  Nixon's  loss  of  the  Presi- 
dency that  year  by  113.803  votes. 

In  an  election  decided  by  so  narrow  a  mar* 
gin  that  a  shift  of  1  per  cent  would  have 
altered  the  resulU  In  11  states,  no  agreement 
will  ever  be  reached  on  the  predominant 
cause  of  Nixon's  defeat. 

But  Brubeck  certainly  has  reason  to  claim 
as  much  credit  as  any  other  Kennedy  staff 
aid  for  the  result.  In  the  campaign.  Kennedy 
pounded  a  central  theme — the  need  for 
strong  leadership  to  reverse  the  nation's  de- 
clining prestige  abroad. 

When  Nixon  asserted  that  United  States 
prestige  had  never  been  higher,  Kennedy, 
after  leaking  of  the  secret  report,  was  able 
to  retort  that  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion's, own  "suppressed"  findings  contra- 
dicted Nixon's  claims. 

The  U-a  Incident  In  May,  1060,  followed 
by  the  breakup  of  the  Big  Four  meeting  In 
Paris  and  cancellation  of  a  proposed  trip 
to  Russia  by  President  Elsenhower,  had  al- 
ready weakened  the  confidence  of  voters  In 
Republican  skUl  In  handling  foreign  affairs. 
The  secret  polls  seemed  to  provide  clinching 
evidence  In  support  of  Kennedy's  charges. 

Brubeck's  services  were  promptly  re- 
warded after  Kennedy  was  inaugurated  In 
January.  1981.  The  Democratic  party's  pub- 
licity man  was  launched  on  a  state  depart- 
ment career  thru  appointment  as  special  as- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  He 
advanced  rapidly  and.  In  1965,  was  made  a 
class  1  foreign  service  officer. 

The  two  employes  who  broke  regulations 
to  supply  a  secret  report  to  unauthorized 
persons  are  still  resting  comfortably  on  the 
federal  payroll,  one  In  the  commerce  depart- 
ment, the  other  In  the  USIA. 

Now,  Brubeck  has  been  appointed  by  Un- 
dersecretary of  SUte  WUUam  B.  Macomber 
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Jr.  as  chief  of  a  task  force  to  reorganise  the 
foreign  service  Institute. 

His  triends  call  this  recognlUon  of  his  tal- 
enu  To  many  In  the  department  It  U  addi- 
tional proof  that  holdover  officials  from  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  regimes,  many  of 
them  unfriendly  to  Nixon,  still  run  the  sUte 
department  and  have  been  put  In  charge  of 
the  cleanup  promised  by  Nixon  In  his  cam- 
paign. 

Foxes  in  the  Chicken  Coop 


White  House  sources  were  known  to  be 
stunned  last  week  when  It  was  revealed 
that  Under  Secretary  of  State  William  B. 
Macomber  Jr.  had  appointed  a  former  John 
P.  Kennedy  public  relations  director— a  man 
who  had  significantly  helped  to  destroy  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  chances  of  getting  elected  In 
1960 — to  head  a  task  force  to  reorganize  the 
foreign  service.  The  man's  name  Is  WUUam 
H.  Brubeck. 

The  story,  broken  by  the  Chicago  Trio- 
une's  Willard  Edwards,  has  startled  and 
even  alarmed  some  Republican  lawmakers 
who  normally  seem  placid  about  the  failure 
of  the  Administration  to  clean  up  the  SUte 
Department. 

The  original  connection  between  Brubeck 
and  Nixon  dates  back  to  November  1960. 
Early  that  month,  prior  to  the  national  elec- 
tion, a  special  oommlttee  appointed  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  headed  by  Mans- 
field Sprague,  pulled  together  data  It  had 
gathered  concerning  United  States  prestige 
abroad.  Included  on  the  Sprague  Committee 
were  such  distinguished  men  as  Allen 
Dulles,  George  Allen  (then  head  of  USIA), 
Gordon  Gray  and  C.  D.  Jackscn.  Much  of 
the  data  supplied  the  committee  had  been 
prepared  by  government  employes  serving 
with  the  State  Department  or  the  USIA. 
The  final  document,  dubbed  the  "Sprague 
report,"  revealed  that  polls  taken  In  foreign 
countries  showed  that  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  had  declined  In  comparison  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  supporting 
material  for  this  report  and  the  report  Itself 
were  classified  "Secret"  under  standards 
governing  the  protection  of  Information 
relating  to  the  national  defense. 

Notwithstanding  the  restriction  placed  on 
the  report,  which  should  have  precluded  Its 
dissemination  outside  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  Sprague  report  was  leaked  to  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
shortly  before  the  November  election. 

The  published  reports  on  the  polls  proved 
to  be  politically  explosive  and  tmquestlon- 
ably  contributed  to  John  P.  Kennedy's  rasor- 
thln  victory  over  Richard  Nixon. 

An  official  Investigation  Into  the  leak  estab- 
lished that  two  federal  employes  had  ar- 
ranged to  take  copies  of  the  Sprague  report 
to  the  Washington.  D.C.,  headquarters  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  where 
It  was  given  to  the  committee's  public  re- 
lations director:  William  Hurst  Brubeck. 
Thereafter,  with  the  assistance  of  Robert 
Kennedy,  Brubeck  furnished  the  report  to 
the  Post  and  the  Times. 

The  two  persons  who  had  helped  deliver 
the  report  to  Brubeck  were  Roy  P.  Gooten- 
berg  and  Pat  Bldgood.  The  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  both  were  partisan  Democrats 
who  were  using  their  official  position  to  pre- 
vent the  election  of  Richard  Nixon. 

Nixon  was  defeated  by  a  scant  margin  of 
113.000  popular  votes  and  many  political  ex- 
perts believe  the  ••prestige"  issue  may  very 
well  have  been  the  final  push  that  put  JFK 
across  the  top.  The  Importance  of  the  Issue, 
for  example,  was  stressed  by  liberal  columnist 
Carl  Rowan,  who  became  director  of  the 
USIA  In  the  Kennedy  regime. 

In  a  Washington  Star  column  in  October 
1966,  Rowan  remarked,  '•The  late  John  F. 
Kennedy  raised  the  Issue  of  America's  de- 
clining prestige  shrewdly  and  effectively  dur- 
ing  the   1960   presldenUal  campaign.   Using 
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polls  gained  surreptitiously,  he  documented 
his  charge  that  the  American  Image  suffered 
under  the  Eisenhower  Administration.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  gambit  won  Ken- 
nedy some  precious  votes." 

In  February  1961,  soon  after  Kennedy's 
Inauguration,  William  Brubeck's  star  began 
to  rise  dramatically. 

He  moved  from  his  post  as  pubUclty  man 
for  JFK  to  the  State  Department,  where  he 
became  a  special  assistant  to  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk.  He  advanced  to  head  of  the  Executive 
SecretarUt  and  In  1965  was  given  the  pro- 
tection of  a  career  employe  when  he  became 
a  Class  1  Foreign  Service  Officer. 

The  ••merit  system"  did  not  work  so 
swiftly  and  efficiently  for  other  career  offi- 
cers who  had  come  up  through  the  ranks. 
"But  then,"  notes  a  career  government  offi- 
cial familiar  with  Brubeck's  case,  '•they  had 
not  done  so  much  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Nixon." 

Brubeck's  good  fortune  continued  In  Au- 
gust 1968  when  he  was  returned  to  Wash- 
ington from  a  prestigious  assignment  in 
London  to  attend  the  coveted  Senior 
Seminar. 

When  the  seminar  was  completed,  the 
State  Department,  now  under  the  Nixon 
AdmlnlstraOon  and  Secretary  William  Rog- 
ers, rewarded  Brubeck  again.  They  observed 
the  "merit  system"  by  making  him  director 
of  the  Special  Staff  for  Nigeria.  And  now 
Macomber  has  permitted  Brubeck  to  head  a 
foreign  service  task  force  which  could  have 
great  bearing  on  the  futtire  of  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  foreign  service. 
In  short,  JFK's  former  public  relations 
director— the  man  who  played  a  crucial  role 
in  defeating  Richard  Nixon  for  the  presi- 
dency In  1960— has  been  thrtist  into  a  key 
poslUon  to  help  President  Nixon  fulfill  his 
promise  of  cleaning  up  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

And  what  has  ijecome  of  the  two  persons 
who  helped  feed  Brubeck  the  damaging  ma- 
terial? Though  USIA  Director  Frank  Shake- 
speare U  undoubtedly  unaware  of  Pat  Bid- 
good's  previous  activities,  she  Is  listed  as 
Chief,  Executive  Secretariat  for  the  USIA. 
In  this  poslUon  she  is  permitted  to  handle 
senslUve  Information  submitted  to  the  di- 
rector. 

At  the  time  of  his  participation  In  the  dis- 
closure of  the  prestige  poU  back  In  1960, 
Roy  Oootenberg  was  on  detail  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Today  he  is  Usted  as  Director,  Trade 
Missions  Division,  of  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Commerce. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY,  ENERGY,  AND 
YOUR  LIFE — PART  m 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1970 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  inserting  In  the  Record 
the  third  of  the  contemplative  philo- 
sophical lectures  given  by  Mr.  Irving 
Laucks.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  over 
Los  Angeles  radio  sUtion  KPFK: 
Pabapstchologt,   ErnacT,   ai»d   Yotj«   Life: 
Paet  in — How  Enebot  Operates  and  What 
OP  It 

(By  Irving  Laucks) 

We  talked  last  week  about  the  aim  of 
The  Oooperators  to  change  human  nature. 
The  Oooperators  have  been  much  encouraged 
since  the  start  of  this  new  decade  by  well- 
known  writers  who  agree  that  human  natnre 
must  be  changed.  Look  Magaslne  announced 
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January  18th  its  intentton  to  work  for  the 
"human  revolution"  m  the  TO's.  The  Ooopera- 
tors are  offering  a  specific  method  of  change. 
Cooperation  Is  a  more  basic  universal  force 
than  competition.  CompeUtlon  Is  a  force 
mainly  suitable  for  low  forms  of  InteUlgence. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  lower  animals  be- 
cause of  natural  scarcity  on  thU  planet,  forc- 
ing them  to  eat  one  another.  Man,  however. 
Is  emerging  from  this  low  state  and  should 
be  preparing  for  future  phases  of  existence 
In  which  cooperation  Is  the  rule. 

Man,   however,   has   Imagined   that   com- 
petition Is  the  rule  of  the  Universe— of  all 
abodes  of  Ufe  like  Earth.  This  may  be  far 
from  true.  There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
psychic  energy— the  energy  of  mentality— Is 
only  associated  with  the  kind  of  matter  that 
human  bodies  are  composed  of.  Psychic  en- 
ergy— supreme    intelligence — ^was    anciently 
attributed  by  many  races  to  the  stm,  for 
example.  Nor  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  Earth  Is  a  fair  sample  of  the  billions  and 
billions  of  other  planete  In  this  vast  Universe 
of  which  astronomy  has  as  yet  only  found 
a  small  part.  The  natural  scarcity  of  Earth 
may  be  an  accident  of  the  First  Evolution. 
Competition  may  not  be  necessary  on  other 
abodes  of  life;  cooperation  may  be  the  rule. 
Since  the  basic  competition  that  deter- 
mined human  nature  was  the  struggle  for 
food  The  Oooperators  believe  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant soon  to  reUeve  thU  scarcity.  They 
believe  that  cheap  energy  can  be  turned  Into 
human  food  by  the  chemist  In  time  to  save 
much  of  the  world  from  Impending  star- 
vation. 

There  Is  no  Intrinsic  reason  why  human 
nature  should  not  be  changed.  Has  history 
any  Instances  of  such  change?  Two  great 
changes  at  once  come  to  mind.  Up  until  a 
few  centuries  ago  the  enslavement  of  less 
clever  human  beings  had  been  regarded  as 
right  and  proper  for  thousands  of  years. 
Americans  were  almost  the  last  people  (who 
called  themselves  •civilized')  to  change  their 
nature  about  slavery;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  change  that  started  with  a  terrible  civil 
war  a  century  ago  Is  not  yet  completed  In 
this  country.  Perhaps  now  that  our  isolaUon 
from  other  civilized  nations  U  ended  we  may 
learn  faster. 

Another  great  change  has  been  In  respect 
to  the  status  of  woman.  Althotigh  there  Is 
plenty  of  evidence  of  early  matriarchy  (and 
It  sUU  survives  In  many  places)  It  was  some 
thousands  of  years  ago  supplanted  by  patri- 
archy— probably  when  the  male's  natural  in- 
ventiveness created  more  efficient  weapons 
and  intensified  Inter-tribal  competition.  Wo- 
man was  then  forced  Into  a  subsidiary  posi- 
tion, which  human  nature  has  accepted  for 
most  of  the  historical  period.  Only  In  the 
last  century  has  human  nature  changed  very 
decidedly  in  respect  to  women's  rank  in 
civilized  Earth  Society.  The  Cooperators  rely 
chiefly  on  women  to  save  the  world.  Not  only 
Is  she  the  main  element  In  the  contlluatlon 
of  the  Ufe  process  (biochemists  are  finding 
ways  of  actlvlatlng  the  female  ovum  with- 
out the  help  of  the  male)  but  she  further 
Is  primarily  interested  In  the  welfare  of  her 
children.  The  males  of  many  species  actually 
devour  their  offspring — the  t<Hn-cat,  for  ex- 
ample. The  male  homo  Is  a  little  better,  but 
sUll  he  Is  Uable  to  be  so  Interested  In  com- 
petition that  he  leaves  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren to  his  wife.  So  I  say  "women  must  save 
the  world." 

What  are  are  prospects  that  competition 
may  become  the  subject  of  change?  The 
Oooperators  say  that  competlUon  originally 
started  because  of  natural  scarcity — perhaps 
of  natural  food.  Only  the  lowest  forms  of 
Ufe — the  vegetable  world — could  find  Its 
food  In  the  natural  matter  of  the  planet. 
When  the  UveUeet  snlmals.  much  later,  were 
evolved,  they  obtained  their  energy  by  eat- 
ing the  species  that  were  In  turn  vegeUble 
eaters. 
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So  nrst  we  might  »ay  th*t  If  sci^oity  wer« 
eliminated  there  would  be  no  need  of  fl»ht- 
ing  Until  »  few  years  ago  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  auch  ellmlaauon  There  w»«  Just 
so  much  matter  on  this  Earth.  Matter  waa 
the  Important  thing.  True.  It  wma  r»oognl«ed 
that  vegetable*  did  receive  needed  energy 
from  the  sun.  but  there  were  only  cert*ln 
areas  where  food  vegetables  could  be  grown, 
and  the  number  of  eaters  was  increasing 
faster  than  more  suitable  land  ooald  be 
found. 

And  then  science  found  that  matter  »-as 
not  of  (M'lme  Importance  after  all— matter 
was  simply  a  form  of  energy  In  such  enor- 
mous quantity  that  competition  for  the  rel- 
atively small  amount  that  humatvs  would 
ever  need  waa  Just  silly.  But  then  man  is  a 
silly  creature  In  many  ways.  Instead  of  at 
once  going  to  work  to  find  out  how  to  u*e 
this  enormous  supply  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting  for  a  mllUon  years,  what  did  he  do? 
He  at  once  began  to  scheme  how  he  might 
play  his  old  game  of  competition  by  making 
use  of  this  new  find  of  energy.  He  demon- 
strated at  Hiroshima,  and  since  then  he 
has  spent  effort  measured  by  trillions  of  dol- 
lars In  perfecting  his  first  demonstration.  The 
Cooperators  believe  that  if  he  had  spent 
these  trillions  on  constructive  instesd  of 
destructive  uses  of  this  new  find  of  energy, 
by  this  time  he  might  be  very  close  to  elim- 
inating scarcity  the  world  over 

Of  course,  some  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  constructive  use  of  nuclear  and  atomic 
energy,  but  there  Is  still  a  long  ways  to  go  be- 
fore present  methods  can  be  safely  used 
Meantime  It  Is  a  constant  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  mankind  In  case  of  accident  or 
of  a  general  nuclear  war.  Those  who  say  It 
couldn't  happen  might  ask  themselves:  Sup- 
pose Hitler,  shortly  before  his  enemies  began 
pressing  In  from  all  sides  had  had  a  button 
to  press  unleaslng  a  thousand  concealed  nu- 
clear bombs.  Would  he  have  pressed  It?  The 
answer  Is  obvious;  so  would  any  other  dicta- 
tor when  he  saw  defeat  Imminent. 

Dont  forget  you  need  not  be  directly  un- 
derneath one  of  these  bombs  when  It  ex- 
plodes, lu  poisonous  after-effects  may  ex- 
tend over  a  great  area. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world  arc  now  com- 
peting and  threatening  each  other  with  de- 
struction because  of  lack  of  food.  I  do  say 
that  this  Is  the  ancient  course  of  competi- 
tion and  aggression,  inherited  even  from  our 
nnim»i  ancestors  as  an  Instinct.  But  since 
man's  unique  intellect  has  shown  him  that 
scarcity  need  no  longer  exist,  making  com- 
petition  no   longer   necessary,   be   is   Just   a 
plain  damfool   if  he  does  not  turn  bis  at- 
tention to  something  more  useful  than  com- 
peting for  things  that  bis  Intellect  can  make 
abundant,  especially   when   his  competition 
has  become  so  dangerous  as  to  be  Intolerable. 
This  dirt-cheap  energy   may  result  in    a 
modified  economic   system.   But  this   la  far 
less  to  be  feared  than  a  nuclear  war,  or  even 
the  horrors  of  inflation  which  are  now  upon 
us.  The  depression  of  the  30's  was  only  re- 
lieved by  the  advent  of  World  War  H.  and 
the  effect  cf  billlona  of  dollars  spent  by  the 
"military-Industrial  complex  "  ever  since.  We 
are  now  faced  with  a  worse  horror  than  the 
Great  Depression — Inilatloo — resulting  from 
the   waate   of   a  trillion  dollars  in   the   last 
twenty  years.  The  only  remedy  for  inflation 
Is   to   stop    throwing   money    away.   But   an 
economic  system  which  has  produced  with 
considerable  regularity  a    "panic"  sa  It  used 
to  be  called — now  a  "depression",  every  ten 
years  for  the  last  150  years,  aisd  needi  a  war 
to  conceal  It  instead  of  curing  it,  can  cer- 
tainly stand  a  lot  of  improvement. 
*  Experts  in  efficiency  say  that  production 
prooeaaaa  now  necessary  can   be  carried  on 
using   automation    wltb   leas   than   ten   per 
cent  of  the  labor  force  now  required.  Why 
ttten  should  human  beings  be  allowed  to 


coDUnue  on  uaeleas  or  needless  labor?  The 
change-over  from  band  to  machine  labor 
has  been  going  on  ever  sinoe  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  OompeUtlon  eagerly 
adopted  the  inrentiona  that  then  started 
and  have  been  oonUnulng  ever  since.  In  thU 
respect  competition  in  tbe  main  bas  coin- 
cided with  progress. 

The  major  part  of  the  problem  is  what  to 
do  about  tbe  human  labor  that  U  dUplaoed 
by  machines  There  Is  an  old  saying:  "Satan 
always  find*  work  for  Idle  hands  to  do  " 
ThU  undoubtedly  U  being  verified  by  the 
great  increase  in  crime  in  the  Isst  few 
decades. 

The  Triple  Revolution  of  which  I  was  a  co- 
Insilgaior.  a  few  years  ago  advocated  the 
principle  that  every  child  born  had  an  in- 
herent right  to  a  fraction  of  the  Earth's 
avalUble  energy.  At  first  scorned,  this  prin- 
ciple ha.s  now  become  substantially  accepted 
in  this  country  and  much  of  the  Earth.  Man 
for  thousands  of  years  has  been  taught  dif- 
fered.ly:  that  every  child  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, fight  for  his  needs  of  energy,  and  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  If  now  be  is  to  live  under 
the  principle  of  inherent  right,  what  will 
he  do  with  his  time?  He  cannot  stand  bore- 
dom—said to  be  man's  worst  disease.  His 
education  has  been  directed  toward  com- 
petition. He  cannot  be  expected  to  change 
qulc';ly. 

Purihermore.  there  U  in  him  perhaps  an 
Instinctive  urge  that  his  labor  must  be  to 
son-.e  purpose.  There  U  an  old  story  about 
an  English  landed  proprietor  who  attempted 
to  relieve  a  depression  by  hiring  Idle  men  to 
dig  holeb  and  fill  them  up  again.  But  after 
a  few  days  the  men  rebelled  even  though 
they  needed  the  wages.  They  could  not  stand 
useless  work. 

Maybe  they  rebelled  at  useless  work  be- 
cause of  the  evolutionary  urge  of  their  pri- 
meval energy  to  accomplish  change.  Doing 
something  and  then  undoing  it  is  not  evolu- 
tionary; It  is  not  changt.  Man  rebels  at  use- 
less action — at  action  that  does  not  accom- 
plish—because of  the  properties  ingrained 
in  him  by  his  Infinite  past. 

True — but  man  is  also  fearful  of  change. 
So  The  Cooperators  believe  he  must  be  differ- 
ently educated  in  order  to  acquire  different 
interests.  In  the  modes  of  the  Third  Evolu- 
tion, involving  changes  of  energy,  evolution 
in  psychic  energy,  progress  in  Intellect,  rather 
than  in  matter  as  In  the  past — and  even  a 
change  in  human   nature.   Such  education 
will  provide  great  numbers  of  people  as  teach- 
ers   with    interesting   employment    for   long 
years  to  come.  And  if  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
petition is  a  necessity,  such  a  competition 
with  Satan  may  even  relieve  him  of  his  job. 
As  an  aid  to  (ntellectual  evolution,  cyber- 
netic aids  have  only  lately  been  Invented, 
opening   new   avenues  of  advance  hitherto 
blocked  because  of  the  great  labor  Involved. 
New  systems  of  mathematics  are  also  being 
glimpsed — suitable  or  necessary  for  the  Third 
Evolution.  Our  present  mathematics  Is  suffi- 
cient only  for  material  needs.  For  energy  we 
need  new  systems. 
Thus  may  human  nature  be  changed. 
The  change  in  education  will  go  a  long 
ways  towards  solving  the  problem  of  harmony 
in  race  relations.  There  U  no  longer  any  rea- 
son why  there  should  be  separate  races  on 
this  small  Earth,  which  originated  because  of 
barriers  to  communication.  These  differences 
have   been   perpetuated   and   intensified   by 
competition.    Backward    peoples   have    been 
used  as  agents  to  promote  the  competition  of 
the  more  forward  peoples. 

These  barriers  to  communication  are  now 
disappearing;  mUcegenaUon  is  a  cure  and  Is 
proceeding.  But  U  It  proceeding  fast  enough 
to  escape  tbe  continued  multiplication  of 
race  confllcU?  I  have  advocated  a  definite 
reward  or  honor  system  as  a  stimulant  to 
miscegenaUon  in  the  United  States  to  speed 
the  natural  process. 
Here  again,  new  methods  of  education  an 
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neoessary  for  success  all  over  the  world,  re- 
quiring all  tbe  effort  and  labor  that  the 
saving  by  machines  can  supply.  U  the  tril- 
lions of  dollars  spent  in  tbe  last  twenty  years 
in  destruction  and  preparation  for  total  de- 
struction had  been  used  In  education  we 
might  well  have  no  unemployment  problem 
today— but  Instead  be  faced  with  a  shortage 
o(  labor. 


THE  CHICAGO  7— COMMUNIST  AGI- 
TATION   AND   PROPAGANDA— n 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Moii- 
day,  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the 
verdict  in  the  Chicago  riot  and  conspir- 
acy trial,  I  felt  It  desirable  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  program  of 
subversive  agitation  which  we  could  ex- 
pect as  a  result  of  the  criminal  sentences 
imposed.  See  page  3340  of  the  Record. 

In  the  past  4  days  we  have  witnessed 
the  predicted  agitation.  Riots,  euphemis- 
tically referred  to  as  "demonstrations" 
by  the  friendly  news  media,  Immed.ately 
broke  loose  In  New  York,  Chicago, 
Seattle,  and  elsewhere. 

The  contemptuous  lawyer,  Kunstler, 
addressed  a  meeting  in — of  all  places — a 
Chicago  church,  and  urged  that  mobs  be 
organized  to  make  similar  trials  impos- 
sible wherever  and  whenever  they  were 
scheduled  to  occur. 

Probably  under  the  guise  of  "free 
speech"  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment, a  hand  grenade  was  thrown  into 
the  Federal  courthouse  in  Seattle — by  an 
amateur  who  forgot  to  pull  the  pin. 

Riots  "spontaneously"  happened  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  at  Lawrence,  Kans.; 
at  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Those  at  Iowa  City 
seemed  to  be  following  Kunstler's  advice 
as  they  filled  a  courtroom  to  chant  what 
are  called  antlestablLshment  slogans. 

More  violence,  disorder,  and  subversive 
agitation  can  be  expected  to  take  place 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
whenever  and  wherever  it  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  the  subversive  high  command  to 
use  their  agitation  weapon. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  we 
have  not  been  immune. 

When  decent  Americans  bore  arms 
against  real  live  enemies  in  defense  of 
our  liberties,  we  came  to  know  such  terms 
as  D-day  and  H-hour,  meaning  the  in- 
ception of  a  calculated  course  of  action  at 
a  time  yet  unknown. 

Handbills  without  a  union  label  were 
prepared  here  in  Washington,  and  were 
then  circulated.  They  called  for  action  on 
TDA— "the  day  after"  the  verdict.  They 
were  prepared  so  far  in  advance  that  they 
even  referred  to  the  Communist  code 
number  as  "the  Chicago  8"  Instead  of  the 
"Chicago  7"  as  they  became  early  in  the 
trial  when  the  judge  severed  the  case  of 
a  Black  Panther  leader. 

These  scab  handbills,  of  course,  did  not 
call  for  sjiy  overt  acts  of  violence  or 
illegality.  They  simply  announced  what 
was  referred  to  as  the  "First  Peoples 
Tour  of  the  Watergate"  and  suggested 
that  someone  "Indict  the  Ruling  CTass." 
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They  then  described  the  ownership, 
management,  and  layout  of  the  apart- 
ment complex,  and  listed  the  residents. 

It  is  probably  only  a  coincidence  that 
both  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  whom  the  subversives  blame  for 
the  prosecution  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  against 
whose  convention  they  incited  to  riot  in 
Chicago,  are  tenants  of  the  Watergate. 

I  include  the  described  handbill  at  this 
point: 
TDA— Thb  DAT  Amoi:  Thb  Vebdict  Combs 

Down  on  the  Chicago  8;   Fwst  People's 

Toua  or  the  WATEHOA'rE  Indict  the  Rttung 

Class:  Join  the  CoNgpniACT.  3  p.m..  TDA. 

Behind   George   WAsOiNffroN    Libeaht    at 

20th,  aiST  ft  H  NW. 

WATERGATE   TOini   BASIC   INTOBMATIOM 


The  four  building  Watergate  apart- 
ment, hotel,  and  office  complex  was  con- 
structed on  a  ten  acre  site  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  at  the  cost  of  •TO  mlUlcn.  The 
complex  was  designed  by  an  luilan  architect, 
developed  by  Watergate  Improvements,  Inc., 
U  managed  by  RandaU  Hagner  Corp.  and 
Rlvervlew  Realty  Co.  The  Watergate  is  owned 
by  Sccleta  Generale  Immobllalre.  SGI  con- 
trols 1200  mllUon  In  assets  and  also  owns  the 
nearby  Potomac  Plaza  Terrace.  Until  recently 
eemewhat  in  excess  of  20%  of  SGI's  stock 
was  owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Quaintly  referred  to  as  White  House  West 
by  iU  residents,  the  Watergate  U  a  2  min- 
ute cab  ride  from  the  White  House.  The  com- 
plex has  an  Intricate  Internal  security  system 
including  a  closed  circuit  TV.  Apartmento 
range  In  cost  from  $21,600  for  an  efficiency 
to  $280  000  for  penthouses.  Average  monthly 
maintenance  charges  are  gnoo  and  garage 
spaces  are  $3500  per  car.  (One  resident  bought 
four) .  The  apartmenU  are  rather  standard  so 
the  management  company  reUes  on  "snob 
appeal"  to  sell  &  lease  them. 

The  complex  Is  a  self  contained  environ- 
ment. A  wide  range  of  services  are  available 
including  a  Safeway,  liquor  store,  restaurant, 
hairdresser,  swimming  pool  and  sauna,  travel 
agency.  Rlggs  Bank,  post  office,  florist, 
bakery.  bouUque.  a  Peoples  Drug  Store,  doc- 
Uva,  dentists,  psychiatrists  and  maid  service. 
The'  resldenU  need  only  make  their  way  to 
work  in  a  chauffeur  driven  limousine  to  avoid 
tbe  pressing  problems  of  a  deteriorating, 
poverty  stricken  colonial  city. 
WA'TaaoATm  utsisEirta 

John  mtchell.  Attorney  General,  United 

States. 

John  Volpe,  Secy,  Dept  of  TransporUtlon; 
founder.  Volpe  Construction  Co  (Pres.  1933- 
!•«•  Oh.  of  Bd.,  l»«0):  Federal  mg^way 
Admin  (1M6-7);  Mass  Comm  on  PubUo 
Works  (1963-M);  Oow  of  Mass  (1961-3, 
lB«6-7).  .     _^ 

ttaurice  Stana,  Secy  of  Commerce;  InTest- 
ment  banker:  former  Dlr,  Bureau  of  Budget 
(1»68-«1). 

Anna  Chennault,  ftmd  raiser  for  Repat>- 
llcan  Party  and  VP  of  PlyUig  Tiger  Airlines 
(Taiwan). 

Walter  Pfortzheimer.  top  CIA  official. 

Sidney  James,  VP  of  Tlme-Ufe.  Inc. 

Latorence  Wood,  VP  of  General  Kectrlo 
(Washington) . 

Jamea  Keogh,  Special  Asst  to  Mlzon;  Br. 
Editor,  TIME  (1»66-«1). 

H.  Date  Grubb,  Special  Asst  to  Nixon. 

Uartin  Anderton,  Special  Asst  to  Nixon. 

Rose  Mary  Woods,  personal  secretary  to 
President  NUon. 

Nancy  tammerding.  presidential  press  sec- 
etary. 

John  W.  Kern,  former  Judge.  US  Tax  Court 
(1943-61):  Chief  Judge,  Tax  Court  (1949- 
66):  his  son  was  recently  appointed  to  tbe 
DC  Court  of  Appeals. 
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Oliver  P.  Easterwood,  Jr.,  former  US  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  m  Oklahoma  and  Mary- 
land- now  a  partner  in  McNutt.  Dudley  and 
Easterwood.  (one  of  their  cllenU  U  tbe 
Okinawa  Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Joel  Barlow,  partner  with  Dean  Acheson, 
former  Sec  of  State.  In  prestlgloiis  law  Arm 
of  Covington  and  Burling. 

Joseph  S.  Parland,  special  agent,  FBI 
(1943-44):  Deputy,  Mutual  Security  Affairs, 
Dept  of  State  (1956-57);  US  Ambassador  to 
Dominican  REpublic  (1967-60);  US  Ambas- 
sador to  Panama  (1960-63). 

Charles    R.    Simpson,    Judge    on    US    Tax 

Court. 

Byron  Skelton,  Associate  Justice  on  US 
Court  of  Claims;  Member  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  (1956-64):  Delegate  to 
Dem.  National  Convention.  (48.  66.  60.  64). 
Senators:  Russell  Long.  D..  La.,  Alan 
Canstoi.,  D..  Calif..  Jacob  Javlts.  R..  NY, 
Abraham  Rlblcoff.  D..  Conn.,  Gordon  Allott, 
R.,  Colorado. 

RepresentaUve    Ross    Adair,    R..    Ind. 

Michael  DiSalle.  former  Governor  of  Ohio; 
partner  in  law  firm  of  Chapman.  DiSalle  and 
Preedman. 

Frank  Sbakespeake.  Director  of  USIA. 

Emll  (Bus)  Mosbacber,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Pro- 
tocol. Dept  of  State. 

Kenneth  Davis,  Asst  Secy,  Domestic  and 
International    Business.    Commerce    Dept. 

Robert  Podesta.  Asst  Secy  for  Economic 
Affairs.  Commerce  Dept. 

Mary  Brooks.  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Mint;  former  assistant  chairman  of  GOP 
National  Committee. 

Elmer  T.  Klassen,  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

Walter  D.  Innls,  Rear  Admiral,  USN  (ret). 

Lt.  Col.  P.  H.  Baker,  (ret) . 

Lt.  Col.  John  J.  CoJtello. 

Capt.  Eugene  V.  Jobe.  USN. 

Capt.  CUfford  A.  Messenhelmer.  USN. 

Col.  Luke  C.  Qulnn.  Jr.  (ret) . 

Col.  R.  M.  Caldwell.  USAF  (ret) . 

Paul  L.  Dudley,  Rear  Admiral,  USN  (ret.) . 

Capt.  Robert  C.  Morton,  USN. 

This  Is  only  a  cross  section  of  residents. 
There  are  other  Judges,  lawyers,  corporate 
executives,  federal  officials  and  military  per- 
sonnel not  lUted.  The  DemocraUc  National 
Committee  has  Its  offices  on  the  6th  floor 
of  the  Watergate  Office  building. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY— n 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  MEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1970 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  include  In  today's  Record 
two  more  statements  from  the  hearing 
on  atomic  energy  and  its  effects  on  the 
environment  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wolff)  and  I  held  on  February  6. 
The  statement  by  Dr.  W.  Mason  Law- 
rence, deputy  commissioner  of  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department, 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Albert  C.  Jensen, 
assistant  director,  division  of  marine  and 
coastal  resources.  New  York  State  Con- 
servation Department. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  statement  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Huver 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  University 
of  Minnesota,  particularly  interesting. 
In  it,  he  disucsses  the  biological  hazards 
of  tritium  and  suggests  that  the  radia- 
tion protection  regulations  should  be  re- 
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vised  and  based  on  the  nonthreshold 
concept. 
The  material  follows: 

The  Long  Island  Sound  Resiom 
(Statement  of  W.  Mason  Lawrence,  deputy 
commissioner.  New  York  State  Conserva- 
tion Department,  at  public  hearing  on 
at3mlc  energy  plants  and  their  effects  on 
the  environment) 

The  New  York  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment m  carrying  out  Its  overall  responsi- 
bility for  the  protection  and  management  of 
the  State's  Fish  and  WildUfe  Resources  par- 
ticipates actively  In  the  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  proposed  nuclear  planu  acd  in  the 
monitoring  of  the  cperauon  of  nuclear 
plants.  The  Conservation  Department,  how- 
ever, docs  not  have  regulatory  authority  in 
relation  to  radioactive  and  thermal  dis- 
cbarges from  nuclear  facilities. 

During  the  period  1926  through  1939,  the 
Conservation  Department  made  a  biological 
survey  of  all  the  waters  of  the  State.  In  the 
years  since  1939  this  Informatlcn  for  our  most 
important  waters  has  been  repeatedly  up- 
dated on  the  basis  of  research  studies  and  re- 
surveys  carried  out  by  our  field  biologists.  The 
Department  has  also  acquired  a  large  reser- 
voir of  information  on  our  wildlife  resources 
from  research  studies  and  surveys  by  our 
wildlife  biologists.  This  Information  on  our 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  provides  a  basis 
for  assessing  and  estlmaUng  the  possible 
effects  of  proposed  nuclear  installations  on 
these  resources. 

Radioactive  discharges  are  controlled  by 
the  regulations  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Conunisslon.  The  New  York  State 
Health  Department  has  the  responsibility  for 
monitoring  these  discharges.  The  Canserva- 
tlon  Department  works  closely  with  the 
Health  Department  in  Its  monitoring  ftmc- 
tion,  particularly  in  assisting  with  the  col- 
lection of  samples  of  fish  and  wUdllfe  for 
analyses. 

Thermal  discharges  are  governed  by  water 
quality  standards  established  by  the  New 
York  State  Water  Resources  Commission.  The 
standards  for  Thermal  Discharges  are  "None 
alone  or  In  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances or  wastes  In  sufficient  amounts  or  at 
such  temperatures  as  to  ba  injurious  to  fish 
life  ...  or  impair  the  waters  for  any  other 
best  usage  .  .  ."  («NYCRB  7013  et  seq). 
The  Commission  has  also  adopted  "Cri*._ria 
Governing  Thermal  Discharges  (Heated 
Uqulds) ".  a  copy  of  which  is  attached. 

A  nuclear  plant  Is  required  to  obtain  a 
discbarge  permit  from  the  New  York  Stete 
Health  Department  befcrs  it  can  make  a 
thermal  discharge  to  a  water.  The  Conserva- 
tion Department  works  with  the  Health  De- 
partment in  Its  processing  cf  an  appUcaUon 
for  a  discharge  permit  to  determine  whether 
with  the  proposed  design  of  fadUttes  and 
proposed  operations  the  nuclear  plant  can 
meet  the  standards  for  thermal  discharges. 

New  York  has  as  high  standards  for  con- 
trolling thermal  discharges  as  any  state  in 
the  naUon.  It  is  the  first  state  to  develop 
specific  and  detailed  criteria  governing  ther- 
mal discharges.  With  reference  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  the  Criteria  recognize  that  the 
Sound  may  have  the  characteristics  of  either 
coastal  waters  or  estuaries.  The  Criteria  also 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Health  to  Im- 
pose limitations  and/or  condlttons  in  addi- 
tion to  the  stated  criteria  where  he  deter- 
mines that  such  additional  llmitaUona  and/ 
or  conditions  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  receiving  water  for  tie  best 
usage  classifications  and  standards  assigned 
by  the  Water  Resources  Commission. 

New  York  has  taken  a  further  step  to  pro- 
vide additional  protection  against  thermal 
pollution  by  enactment  of  Chapter  1140  of 
the  Laws  of  1969.  This  bill  requires  anyone 
hereafter  intending  to  construct  a  nuclear 
steam-electric  plant  to  file  an  environmental 
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feaslbiUty  report  with  the  Department  of 
Health  at  the  same  time  It  flies  Its  Prelimi- 
nary Sa|fety  Analysis  Report  with  the  Onlted 
States  T^tomlc  Energy  Commission  The  bill 
also  requires  a  utility  that  conatrucU  or 
operates  a  new  nuclear  steam-electric  plant 
or  increases  the  capacity  of  an  eslsttng  plant 
to  obtain  a  permit  to  make  a  thermal  dis- 
charge from  the  Department  of  Health  prior 
to  the  construction  of  the  plant.  Under  pre- 
vious law.  application  for  the  permit  did  not 
need  to  be  made  until  the  ouUets  were  built. 
The  Conservation  Department  works  with 
the  Health  Department  In  evaluating  both 
the  environmental  feaslblUty  report  and  the 
application  to  discharge. 

The  New  Tork  SUte  Atomic  and  Space 
Development  Authority  U  authorized  to  se- 
lect and  acquire  site*  for  nuclear  electric 
power  generation  and  to  make  them  avail- 
able as  needed  to  electric  power  generating 
organlzatlona  throtigh  leases  or  other  con- 
tractual ammgements.  The  Authority  has 
appointed  a  Nuclear  Power  SlUng  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  myself  as  chalrm»n.  and 
members  represenUng  the  State  Depart- 
menu  of  Health  and  Conunerce  and  the 
electric  power  organizations.  The  function 
of  the  Committee  la  to  advise  the  Atomic 
and  Space  Development  Authority  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  future  use  for  nuclear 
power  generaUon.  The  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a  procedtire  for  site  review  which 
provides  for  full  consideration  of  all  aspecU 
of  public  interest,  including  requirements 
of  public  health  and  safety,  protection  of 
the  environment,  development  of  recrea- 
tionAl  opportunities  and  achievement  of 
aesthetics  compatible  with  the  sites  sur- 
roundings. 

In  summaxy.  New  Tork  State  has  taken 
positive  steps  to  protect  the  environment 
against  adverse  effecU  of  thermal  discharges. 
The  SUte  U  cooperating  fully  with  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
enforcing  the  regulations  pertaining  to  ra- 
dioactive discharges.  The  State  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  of  thermal  discharges 
on  the  environment  are  alert  that  experi- 
ence, new  InformaUon.  or  new  developmenU 
may  Indicate  a  need  to  change  present  cri- 
teria or  add  new  ones.  Such  changes  or  ad- 
dlUons  can  be  and  will  be  made  promptly 
to  Insure  that  the  quaUty  of  our  environ- 
ment Is  not  compromised. 

(Adopted    by    New    York    Water    Resources 
Commission.  July  25,  1»«».  filed  with  Sec- 
retary of  SUte.  Aug.  13.  1M9I 
Part    704:     CamaiA    Oovmwinc    TimMAi. 
DiaCHABGXS   (Hkatsd  Liquus) 
(Statutory  authority:   ConservaOon  Law, 
Sec.  420) 
Sec. 

704.1  CrlterU  governing  thermal  discharges 

(heated  liquids) 

704.2  Additional  llmiutlons  or  modlflcatlons 
704  3  Rules  and  regulations 

704.4  Extent  of  applicability  of  crtterta  to 

exUtlng  discharges 
704.1.  Cnterta  governing  thermal  discharges 
(heated  liquids) 
The  standards  for  Thermal  DUcbarges 
(heated  UqiUds)  to  the  waters  of  the  state 
are  "None  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  substances  or  wastes  In  sufficient 
amounu  or  at  such  temperatures  as  to  be  In- 
jurious to  fish  life  ...  or  Impair  the  waters 
for  any  other  best  uaage  .  .  ."  (6NTCRR 
701.3  et  seq.)  and  shaU  be  applied,  under 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.^PubUc  Health 
Law  Article  12  as  follows: 

DSFlIVTTlOlffS 

1.  A  thermal  discharge  U  one  which  Is  at 
a  temperature  greater  than  70'P  A  discharge 
at  a  lower  temperature  will  also  l>e  a  thermal 
discharge  If  It  resulU  In  a  temperature  rise 
of  the  receiving  water  above  the  permissible 
temperature  rises  listed  below. 
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2.  The  term  "addition  of  heat  of  artificial 
origin"  as  used  throughout  the  criurla  shall 
Include  all  heat  from  other  than  natural 
sources.  In  the  event  of  multiple  discharges, 
conslderaUon  shall  be  given  to  the  cumula- 
tive effecu  of  such  discharges. 

3.  CoasUl  waters  are  those  marine  waters 
within  the  territorial  UmlU  of  the  sUU 
other  than  estuaries.' 

4.  Estuaries  are  the  Udal  porUons  of  all 
rivers  and  streams,  the  bays  of  the  south- 
shore  of  Long  Island  and  Peconlc  Bay.' 

raesH  w\Tea 
Streams 
Non-trout  Waters 
The  water  temperature  at  the  surface  of 
a  stream  shall  not  be  raised  to  more  than 
90 'P  a*,  any  point.  Further,  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  cross  sectional  area  and  'or  vol- 
ume of  the  flow  of  the  stream  Including  a 
minimum  of  '3  of  the  surface  as  measured 
from  shore  to  shore  shall  not  be  raised  to 
more  than  S-P  over  the  temperature  that 
existed  before  the  addition  of  heat  of  arti- 
ficial origin  or  to  a  maximum  of  86'P  which- 
ever Is  less.-  except  during  periods  of  the  year 
when  stream  temperatures  are  below  Zi'r. 
A  greater  than  5"?  Increase  may  be  author- 
ized under  "Additional  Llmiutlons  or 
Modifications"  ( post ) .  Por  the  protection  of 
the  aquatic  blou  from  severe  temperature 
changes,  routine  shut  down  of  an  entire 
thermal  discharge  at  any  site,  should  not  be 
scheduled  during  the  period  from  December 
through  March. 

Trout  Waters 
No  discbarges  at  a  temperature  over  70»P 
will  be  permitted  at  any  time  to  streams 
classified  for  trout   Prom  June  through  Sep- 
tember,  no  discharges   at   any   temperature 
will   be  permitted   that  will  raise  the  Um- 
perature  of  the  stream  more  than  2"P  over 
that  which  existed  before  the  addition  of 
heat    of     artificial     origin.     Prom     October 
through    May.    no   discharges    at   any   tem- 
perature  will   be   permitted   that   wUl   raise 
the  temperature  of  the  stream   more  than 
5»P  over  that  which  existed  before  the  ad- 
dlUon  of  heat  of  artificial  origin  or   to  a 
maximum  of  50»P  whichever  U  less. 
Lakes 
The  water  temperature  at  the  surface  of  a 
lake  ahall  not  be  raised  more  than  3*P  over 
the  temperature  that  existed  before  the  ad- 
dlUon  of  heat  of  artificial  origin,  except  that 
within  a  radius  of  300  feet  or  equivalent  area  ' 
from  the  point  of  discharge,  this  tempera- 
ture may  be  exceeded.  In  lakes  subject  to 
stratification,   the   thermal  discharges  shall 
be  confined  to  the  eplUmnetic  area 
Coastal  Waters 
The  water  temperature  at  the  surface  of 
coastal  waters  shall  not  be  raised  more  than 


tllie  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
Its  bays  or  portions  thereof  have  character- 
istics of  either  coastal  waters  and/or  es- 
tuaries. The  criteria  to  be  applied  to  any 
particular  project  will  depend  upon  the  site 
location  and  all  other  relevant  facta.  The 
applicable  criteria  will  be  deUrmlned  as 
provided  In  Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  "Addi- 
tional Limitations  or  Modifications". 

=  It  Is  recognized  that  because  of  widely 
varying  conditions  in  streams  and  estuaries. 
the  Commissioner  will  establish,  where  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  standards  for  thermal 
discharges,  a  lower  maximum  surface  water 
temperature  and  a  greater  rone  of  passage 
under  the  procedures  set  forth  in  "Additional 
Limitations  or  Modifications". 

>  It  Is  recognized  that  a  radius  of  300  feet 
or  equivalent  area  may  _5|  too  Uberal 
or  too  restrictive  and  that  a"i&er  or  a  great- 
er area  may  be  requUed  or  permitted  under 
the  procedures  set  forth  In  "Additional  Lim- 
itations or  Modifications". 
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4*P  over  the  monthly  means  of  maximum 
daily  temperatures  from  October  through 
June  nor  more  than  1.6*  P  from  July  through 
September  except  th-.t  within  a  radius  of 
300  feet  or  equivalent  area '  from  the  point 
of  discharge  this  temperature  may  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

Estuaries  or  Portions  of  Estuaries 
The  water  temperature  at  the  surface  of 
an  estuary  shall  not  be  raised  to  more  than 
BO'  P  at  any  point  provided  further,  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  cross  sectional  area  and  'or 
volume  of  the  flow  of  the  estuary  Including 
a  minimum  of  'j  of  the  surface  as  measured 
from  water  edge  to  water  edge  at  any  stage 
of  tide,  shall  not  be  raised  to  more  than  4*P 
over  the  temperature  that  existed  before  the 
addition  of  heat  of  artificial  origin  or  a  max- 
imum of  83*P.  whichever  U  less.*  However, 
during  July  through  September  If  the  water 
temperature  at  the  surface  of  an  estuary  be- 
fore the  addition  of  heat  of  artificial  origin 
Is  more  than  83 'P.  an  Increase  In  tempera- 
ture not  to  exceed  1.5  P.  at  any  point  of  the 
estuarlne  passageway  as  delineated  above, 
may  be  permitted. 
704.2.  Additional  limitations  or  modifications 

1.  The  Commissioner  of  Health  may  Impose 
limitations  and  or  conditions  In  addition  to 
the  stated  criteria  where  he  deternUnes.  In 
the  e.xercise  of  his  discretion,  that  such 
additional  limitations  and  or  conditions  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
receiving  waters  for  the  "best  usage"  classi- 
fications and  standards  assigned  by  the  Water 
Resources  Commission  pursuant  to  Public 
Health  Law.  Article  12.  I   1205. 

2.  The  Commissioner  may  authorize  a  con- 
ditional modification  of  the  stated  crtterta 
upon  application.  Upon  receipt  of  such  appli- 
cation the  Commission  shall  confer  with  the 
Pederal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion and  shall  transmit  to  that  agency  Infor- 
mation to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tarlor  to  fulfill  his  responsibilities  under 
Pederal  law.  The  applicant  shall  have  the 
burden  of  establishing  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Health  that  one  or 
more  of  the  crtterta  are  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive as  to  a  particular  project  In  that  a 
modification  of  such  criterion,  or  criteria,  as 
the  case  may  be.  would  not  impair  the  qual- 
ity of  the  receiving  waters  so  as  to  adversely 
affect  them  for  the  "best  usage"  classifica- 
tions and  standards  assigned  by  the  Water 
Resources  Commission.  The  Commissioner 
may.  when  he  determines  it  to  be  In  the  pub- 
Uc  Interest,  hold  a  public  hearing  upon  the 
application. 

3.  Any  such  modification  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  post -operational  experience. 
Plans  for  additional  treatment  of,  or  change 
In.  the  thermal  discharge  shall  be  developed 
and  submitted  as  part  of  the  application  to 
the  Commissioner  which  shall  be  Implement- 
ed upon  order  of  the  Commissioner  In  the 
event  that  post-operational  experience  shows 
a  trend  toward  Impairment  by  the  discharge 
of  the  quality  of  the  receiving  waters  for  the 
assigned  "best  usage"  classifications  and 
standards. 

704  3  Rules  and  regulations 

The  Commissioner  may  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  with  the  approval  of  the  Water 
Resources  Commission  governing  the  proced- 
ures prescribed  or  authorized  herein.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  may  Include  the  meth- 
ods and  procedures  for  the  making  of  testa 
and  analytical  determinations  hereunder  and 
the  notice  and  hearing  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  administering  "Additional  Limita- 
tions or  Modifications",  above. 
704.4.  Extent  of  appllcabUlty  of  crtterta  to  ex- 
isting dischargee 

In  determining  whether  a  discbarge  ex- 
isting prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  above 
criteria  compiles  with  the  aK>llcable  stand- 
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wd  for  thermal  discharges  ("None  alone  or 
in  combination  with  other  substances  or 
wastes  In  sufficient  amounts  or  at  such  tem- 
perature as  to  be  Injurious  to  fish  life.  .  . 
or  impair  the  waters  for  any  other  beet  us- 
age .  .  .'■  (6NYCRR  701.3  et  seq.) ).  these  cri- 
teria are  Intended  only  to  be  a  frame  of 
reference. 

Moreover,  the  procedures  described  In  Pub- 
lic Health  Law,  i  1223.  shall  apply  In  any  ap- 
plication of  the  criteria  to  dischru-ges  existing 
prior  to  the  adc^tion  of  these  criteria  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  discharges  be- 
gan prior  to  or  subsequent  to  the  enactment 
of  this  State's  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
(now  Public  Health  Law.  Article  12). 

Biological  Hazakds  or  TarrruM 
(By  Charles  W.  Huver) 
Tritium  Is  one  of  the  heavy  and  unstable 
isotopes  of  hydrogen.  It  has  a  half-life  of 
12.26  years,  an  atomic  weight  of  3,  and  de- 
cays with  the  emission  of  a  weak  B-parUcle. 
It  was  found  In  nature  in  minute  quantities 
(3X  18-»  gram  of  triUum  per  gram  of  hydro- 
gen-1  In  the  atmosphere)  before  atomic  ex- 
plosions and  emissions  of  relatively  large 
quantities  from  nuclear  reactors  Increased  its 
prevalence   in    the   environment. 

Because  trlUum  is  the  predominant  Isotope 
released  to  the  environment  in  the  liquid 
waste  discharges  of  light  water  reactors,  It 
requires  careful  consideration  of  Its  biologi- 
cal effecte.  This  Is  an  espedally  serious  mat- 
ter for  there  Is  no  practical  method  for  filter- 
ing or  removing  tritium  from  the  liquid  ef- 
fluenta  of  nuclear  planu  which  may  in  cases 
of  unfortunate  siting  discharge  their  liquid 
radioactive  wastes  a  short  distance  upstream 
from  the  pubUc  water  supply  intakes  of  a 
major  metropolitan  area.  For  instance.  It  has 
been  estimated  (Abrahamson  and  Pogue, 
1968)  that  the  Monticello  Nuclear  Generat- 
ing Plant  above  Minneapolis  will  discharge 
30,000  curies  of  tritium  to  the  MisslsslpiH 
River  during  Ita  first  year  of  operation. 
Whether  there  wlU  be  a  tritium  contamina- 
tion problem  of  magnitude  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  diffusion  through  the  fuel  ele- 
menU  Into  the  primary  coolant  (Jacobs, 
1968), 

In  cognizance  of  the  dominant  position  of 
this  radioisotope  In  the  effluents  of  nuclear 
reactors,  it  would  be  irresponsible  for  per- 
sons charged  with  the  protection  of  pubUc 
health  or  with  providing  consultation  on  the 
safety  aspecta  of  nuclear  discharges  to  Ignore 
the  biological  effecU  of  tritiiun  in  the  in- 
tracellular environment. 

There  has  been  a  tendency,  e^>eclally 
among  those  concerned  with  the  promotion 
of  the  nuclear  Industry,  to  Ignore  or  to  mini- 
mize the  biological  slgnlflcance  of  tritium. 
However,  there  Is  now  such  a  large  body  of 
evidence  available  In  the  literature  of  radia- 
tion biology  that  to  continue  to  ignore  tri- 
tium would  be  an  admission  of  a  serious  lack 
of  knowledge  of  nuclear  safety. 

Trttium  generally  enters  the  body  In  the 
form  of  trttlated  water  (THO)  and  Is  trans- 
ported through  a  vartety  of  metabolic  path- 
ways to  become  widely  distributed  and  In- 
corporated Into  a  wide  array  of  biological 
molecules.  It  U  now  generally  recognized 
after  the  work  of  Robertson  and  Hughes 
(1959),  Ooodheart  (1961).  Strauss  (1958), 
and  KUnkel  (1962)  that  trltitmi  Incorpo- 
rated Into  molecular  species,  such  as  nucleic 
adds,  may  produce  a  much  greater  amount 
of  Injury  to  the  cell  from  Ionizing  radiation 
than  a  more  generalized  distribution  of  equal 
amounts  of  energy  from  exogenous  radiation. 

Because  tritium  becomes  incorporated  in 
the  DNA  molecule  (among  others)  the  prob- 
lem of  genetic  mutation  and  chromosome 
damage  has  to  be  faced.  For  Instance.  Gray 
(1959)  has  reported  the  remarkable  result 
that  p-rays  of  the  energy  of  tritium  are 
about  2.6  times  as  effective  In  producing 
chromosome  breaks  as  are  -y-rays.  Plaut 
(1959)    attributes  the  remarkable  chromo- 
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some  breakage  ability  of  tritium  as  compared 
to  C"  to  Ite  higher  Ionization  density  (200/m 
as  compared  to  30/ a)  • 

It  has  been  proposed  that  chromosome 
breakage  Is  mainly  produced  by  densely  Ion- 
izing secondary  electrons  as  they  near  the 
end  of  their  tracks  (Wimber,  1964),  Chro- 
mosome breakage  would  then  be  more  Influ- 
enced by  the  number  of  secondary  electrons 
per  unit  volume  than  to  the  total  dose.  High 
energy  electrons  from  X-  or  -v-rays  yield  sec- 
ondary electrons  that  have  energies  of  about 
20  kev.  Considering  that  the  mean  energy  of 
^-rays  is  5.7  kev,  then  tritium  should  be 
about  three  times  more  Ukely  than  X-  or 
-,-rays  to  produce  chromosome  breaks  per 
unit  dose.  Data  provided  in  Gray's  table 
(1954)  are  in  fairly  good  ageement  with 
Wlmber's  above  hypothesis  on  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  observed  chromosome  breakage 
by  tritium. 

In  1957  Puichner  studied  the  internal  tox- 
icity of  tritium  to  mice  and  demonstrated 
that  tritium  p-rays  were  about  1.7  times  as 
effective  as  -)-ravs  In  producing  mortality  in 
mice  Consistent  with  the  above,  findings, 
Purchner  et.  al.  (1953)  demonstrated  that 
tritium  3-rays  were  more  effective  than  •>- 
rays  in  causing  damage  to  the  bone  marrow 
of  rata.  Similarly,  Worman  et.  al.  (1954) 
found  that  tritium  p-rays  were  more  effec- 
tive than  -,-rays  in  producing  thymic  and 
splenic  atrophy  in  the  mouse.  The  deleteri- 
ous effecte  of  tritium  on  the  blood  forming 
organs  should  be  studied  In  relation  to  a 
possible  role  in  the  etiology  of  leukemia. 

That  tritium  csm  cause  increased  tumor 
formation  In  mice  has  been  well  demon- 
strated by  Lisco  et.  al.  (1961)  and  Baserga  et. 
al.  (1962).  Upon  injection  of  a  1  nc/gm  dose 
of  H=-thyinidine,  they  found  that  signifi- 
cantly more  of  these  animals  died  from  tu- 
mors than  controls. 

Radiation  effecta  of  trttium  have  been 
demostrated  to  be  more  severe  in  tissues  and 
cells  that  are  undergoing  active  proliferation 
such  as  forming  blood  cells  and  certain  of 
the  germ  line  cells  In  the  male  gonad.  Bender 
et  al.  (1962)  treated  human  leucocyte  cul- 
tures with  1  ^  of  H'-thymldlne  or  H»-urt- 
dlne  per  millimeter  for  only  25  minutes;  the 
leucocytes  showed  a  chromosome  aberration 
frequency  of  between  3  and  7  times  that  of 
control  cultures.  The  remarkable  finding  of 
this  experiment  was  that  it  took  a  dosage  of 
24-103r  <rf  acuta  X-rays  to  produce  the  same 
amount  ot'^ehromosome  damage  as  shown  by 
the  trttlum-nucleoside  treatment. 

Rapidly  proliferating  germ  line  cells  of  the 
testes  have  shown  a  high  degree  of  radio- 
sensitivity  to  tritium  exposure.  Studies  by 
Oakberg  (1955)  and  Johnson  and  Cronklte 
(1959)  showed  that  the  incorporation  of  W- 
thymldine  into  developing  mouse  sperma- 
togonia from  doses  as  low  as  1  iic/gm  pro- 
duced damage  to  spermatogonia  and  sperma- 
tocytes when  examined  4  days  after  injection. 
The  few  reports  in  which  the  damaging  ef- 
fecta of  triUated  water  and  ff- thymidine  arc 
compared  reveal  a  similarity  of  types  of  ef- 
fecte with  tritiated  water  showing  relatively 
less  damage  than  H»-thymidlne  Painter  et. 
al.  (1958)  studied  the  relative  influence  of 
THO  and  H"- thymidine  on  the  growth  Inhibi- 
tion of  ntijA  S3  cells  in  tissue  culture;  the 
resulta  showed  that  approximately  equal 
growth  retardations  resulted  from  treatment 
with  6  MC/ml  ff-thymldine  and  6  mc/ml 
THO.  In  view  of  the  high  levels  (about  2000 
pc/1  In  Upp«r  Mississippi  River  according  to 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1968)  of  tritium  in 
many  municipal  water  supplies  due  to  man's 
nuclear  activities.  It  Is  highly  desirable  that 
the  relative  biological  damage  of  THO  and 
H'-thymldine  be  better  understood  so  that 
Intelligent  water  quality  decisions  can  be 
based  upon  the  highly  significant  laboratory 
experimente  with  ff-thymidine  and  living 
cells. 

Doubtless,  the  most  serious  type  of  biologi- 
cal damage  which  has  been  demonstrated  for 
tritium  Is  that  of  genetic  mutations.  The  fact 
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that  certain  tritiated  compounds  become 
preferentially  incorporated  Into  DNA  has  led 
to  the  expectation  that  tritium  within  the 
chromosomes  may  cause  high  mutation  rates. 
This  predicted  increase  in  mutation  rates 
has  been  shown  by  Kaplanand  Sisken  (1960) 
and  Str"mnaes  (1962)  who  induced  sex- 
linked  lethal  mutations  In  Drosophila 
melanogaster  by  means  of  trltltim-nucleo- 
sides.  Dominant  lethals  in  mice  leading  to  a 
30%  reduction  in  reproductive  rate  of  off- 
spring of  Hi-thymldlne  treated  parente  have 
been  reported  by  GreuUch  (1961).  By  means 
of  injecting  H^-thymldlne  Into  the  testes  of 
male  mice,  Bateman  and  Chandley  (1962) 
found  a  definite  Increase  In  abortions  and 
estimated  that  I'^i  of  the  tritium  disinte- 
grations produced  a  dominant  lethal  muta- 
tion in  the  sperm.  Even  though  this  figure 
appears  to  be  an  overly  high  estimate  of 
tritium-induced  mutagenic  activity,  based 
upon  genetic  grounds  caution  should  be 
taken  In  protecting  municipal  water  sup- 
plies from  contamination  by  tritium  dis- 
charges. 

It  Is  clear  that  based  upon  the  biological 
evidence  that  tritium  Is  a  serious  nuclear 
contaminant  of  the  environment.  When 
taken  Inside  the  body  by  injection  or  via 
drinking  water  In  sufficient  quantities,  it  can 
produce  a  variety  of  biological  damage  in- 
cluding chromosome  breakage,  genetic  muta- 
tion, growth  inhibition,  haemopoletic  de- 
ficiency, cancer,  cellular  and  organismal 
death.  It  appears  that  the  energy  spectrum  of 
the  B  emission  of  tritium  is  such  that  It  can 
create  an  Inordinate  amount  of  damage  whsn 
the  radioisotope  Is  located  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  DNA  molecule. 

The  laboratory  experiments  were  per- 
formed with  higher  concentrations  of  Ultlum 
than  would  be  expected  In  natural  waterways 
subjected  to  nuclear  plant  effluente;  however, 
the  time  of  exposure  was  much  less  than  in 
the  case  of  populations  subjected  to  a  rise 
of  tritium  levels  in  their  drinking  water.  The 
principal  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  Ionizing 
radiation  on  biological  systems  is  well  estab- 
lished (see  Blatz,  1964)  and  his  particular 
relevance  to  the  problems  of  raising  the  ra- 
dioisotope levels  of  municipal  water  supplies. 

aSCOlCMKNDATIONS 

1  Because  of  the  large  popiUatlon  subject 
to  radiation  risk  and  the  Irreversible  con- 
sequences of  too  liberal  standards.  It  U  rec- 
ommended that  radiation  protection  regula- 
tions be  based  upon  the  nonthreshold  con- 
cept- this  concept  Is  consistent  with  the  re- 
sulta of  most  radiobiological  and  cancer 
epidemiology  studies. 

2.  In  view  of  the  abundant  evidence  illus- 
trating the  serious  biological  effecte  of  tri- 
tium and  In  view  of  Ite  dominance  in  light 
water  reactor  liquid  effluente.  It  Is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  routine  release  of  tri- 
tium effluente  from  reactors  and  fuel-re- 
processing plante  be  prohibited  In  favor  of 
off-site  disposal  of  such  wastes  at  AKC  stor- 
age areas. 

3.  Closed  cycle  cooling  on  a  12  month  basis 
would  provide  for  a  more  concentrated  Uquld 
effluent  (Tslvoglou,  1969)  making  the  off- 
site  disposal  of  such  wastes  more  economical- 
ly feasible.  That  such  a  disposal  plan  U  eco- 
nomically and  technologically  practical  was 
recentiy  stated  at  a  legislative  hearing  by 
Albert  D.  Tuttle,  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Engineer  of  New  York  State  Electric  and  Gas 
Corporation  (Save  Cayuga  Lake  Newsletter, 
1968),  who  testified  that  It  was  technologl- 
caUy  possible  to  eliminate  aU  radioactive  dis- 
charges to  Cayuga  Lake  from  the  BeU  Station 
reactor,  and  that  to  do  so  would  cost  the 
utlUty  about  $100,000  annually,  or  less  than 
20  cente  a  year  for  the  average  customer. 
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NEED  FOR  TRAINED  MEN 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  TxaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vlrginlf.  Mr, 
Speaker.  Col.  Alpo  K.  Marttlnen,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  has  served  as  a 
colonel  In  two  armies,  the  U.S.  Army  and 
the  Finnish  Army,  has  requested  that  I 
Insert  into  the  Record  for  him  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  Thursday, 
January  15, 1970.  Washington  Post.  Since 
this  letter  does  contain  another  point  of 
view  from  an  Individual  who  has  served 
In  the  Army  of  two  nations,  I  thought 
his  observations  might  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

NcxD  roa   Tkainkd  Mim 

President  Nixon  plans  to  abolish  the  draft: 
the  commission  head«d  by  former  Defenae 
Secretary  Thomas  Gates  Jr.  backs  establish- 
ing an  all-volunteer  force.  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh 
B.  Hester  (in  bU  letter  to  the  editor  of  Jan.  6) 
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advocates  "the  aboUaon  of  military  con- 
scription, an  evil  and  illegal  form  oT  involun- 
tary servitude." 

This  1*  Idealistic  nonsense.  Any  national 
emergency,  domestic  or  foreign,  nuclear  or 
conventional,  requires  that  our  men  be 
trained  in  use  of  arms  and  have  the  will  and 
understanding  to  defend  their  country  and 
themselves.  Our  manpower  potential  is  al- 
ready mismanaged.  One  out  of  five  men 
serves  In  our  armed  forces.  On  the  other  hand 
Rusjilr\  trains  nnd  Indoctrinates  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  use  of  arms  and  transfers 
every  year  some  one  million  trained  men  to 
h*r  47  million  m'.litarj*  manpower  pool. 

It  appears  that  we  are  relying  en  super- 
weapons — which  may  never  be  used— r>na  are 
forgetting  the  importance  of  the  trained  man. 
As  a  nation,  we  cannot  escape  our  responsi- 
bility with  money.  Are  we  trying  to  be  like 
the  Rom'.n  Emp.re,  which  had  plenty  of 
money  and  fine  weaponry,  and  paid  soldiers? 
The  paid  soldiers  w;re  unable  to  defend  the 
empire,  democracy  was  destroyed  and  the 
Roman  Empire  fell. 

Our  censeless  involvement  In  Vietnam — 
the  misuse  of  our  armed  forces — has  con- 
fxised  the  main  issue:  the  safeguarding  of  our 
national  surx-ival.  We  must  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam, where  we  may  be  serving  Kremlin  In- 
terests more  than  our  own.  establish  controls 
over  our  self-seeking  military  and  civilian 
empire-builders,  and  concentrate  on  our  own 
suffocating  Internal  problems.  We  must  re- 
accumulate  the  moral  and  material  energy 
now  wasted  in  Vietnam  and  other  self-gen- 
erated "counterlnsurgency"  activities. 

This,  our  national  survival,  requires  that 
we  "keep  t'ne  powder  dry."  and  our  men 
trained,  willing  and  ready  to  use  It.  Abolition 
of  the  draft  and  reliance  on  a  paid  military 
f  jrce.  without  universal  training  of  American 
men,  is  Inviting  national  suicide. 

Col.  Alpo  K.  Mabttinsn, 
V.S.  Army  and  Finnish  Armg   (Ret.). 

Palls   Chthich. 


Fehniary  20,  1970 


SPACE  AND  BUTTER 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TzxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  editorial  in  Industrial  Research  mag- 
azine of  January  1970  strikes  an  Im- 
]}ortant  note  on  the  significance  of  con- 
tinued technological  progress  and  pre- 
eminence of  this  country  while  recognia- 
ing  the  need  for  solution  of  our  social 
problems.  This  brief  but  Informative  edi- 
torial does  much  to  place  our  national 
space  program  in  the  perspective  of  cur- 
rent day  needs.  I  commend  this  editorial 
to  my  colleagues  and  the  general  public: 
SracB  AKD  Bttttbi 

"Big  dealt  So  Bean.  Conrad.  Armstrong, 
and  Aldrln  have  bounced  around  on  the 
moon  for  a  few  hours.  This  was  worth  $25- 
bllllon?  Por  this  we  let  families  starve  In 
Appalachla  and  breathe  polluted  air  and 
Uve  in  dirty,  congested  cities?  It's  about  time 
we  used  that  money  for  something  worth- 
whUe." 

Comments  Uke  this  have  been  increasing 
In  the  emotional  letdown  after  the  first  land- 
ings on  the  moon.  Tbe  average  American  la 
quite  unconvinced  that  space  exploration  U 
worth  the  cost. 

How  long  baa  It  been  since  someone  said 
to  you:  "Come  on.  you're  In  research.  What 
good  Is  the  moon:  shouldn't  this  money  for 
space  be  spent  to  solve  social  problems?" 

"WeU.uh.  .  . 


The  answer  Is  that  the  ultimate  social 
benefits  of  research,  which  embracee  space 
exploration,  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  the 
investment.  The  basic  and  applied  researcn 
performed  In  the  space  program  greatly  Im- 
proves the  nation's  technological  ability.  The 
principal  benefactors  of  this  activity  are  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  enjoy  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  living. 

Purthermore,  the  question  simply  Is  not  an 
"either-or"  proposition.  It  Is  not  a  ca-se  of 
guns  or  butter:  of  beating  rockets  Into  plow- 
shares. The  money  cannot  easily  be  switched 
from  one  pocket  to  another.  And  even  if  It 
could,  the  $25-bllIlon  spent  by  NASA  since 
1961  to  get  to  the  moon  represents  only  6'r  of 
the  total  antlpovfty  funds  spent  during 
t'lat  period.  This  sum  hardly  could  have  a 
decisive  influence  on  a  problem  that  will  take 
m.any.  many  years  to  come. 

The  conscience  of  the  country  against  pov- 
erty, pollution,  urban  ghettos,  and  transpor- 
tation problems  Is  becoming  so  strong  It  al- 
most is  a  tangible  entity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  young  seem  disillusioned  with  the  ability 
of  technology  to  work  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

The  questlcn  is  whether  President  Nlion 
ha."»  the  Imagination  to  direct  public  outrage 
and  youthfxil  rehelllon  toward  a  constructive 
goal  the  way  President  Kennedy  directed 
American  outrage  at  being  beaten  In  space 
by  the  Ru^lans. 

What  really  Is  needed  to  solve  the  social 
problems  Is  the  commitment,  spirit,  and  goal- 
dlrectednesa  that  have  characterized  the 
space  effort  since  Kennedy's  challenge  in 
1961. 

Goals  should  be  set  by  this  country  for  the 
next  decade  and  should  be  a  mixture  of  space 
and  social  achievements.  Poverty  and  isola- 
tion of  minority  groups  should  l>e  eliminated. 
A  fulltlme  colony  should  be  established  on 
the  moon  to  investigate  the  lunar  environ- 
ment for  research  and  manufacturing.  Prob- 
lems of  urban  sprawl  and  population  In- 
crease should  be  tackled  In  a  massive  effort. 
A  man  should  be  landed  on  Mars.  Pollution 
In  all  forms  should  t>e  eliminated. 

Each  goal  U  attainable  in  the  next  10  years 
If  adequate  direction  and  ln.splratlon  Is  given 
today.  Elimination  of  social  strife  will  make 
life  better  for  all  men  Extension  of  human 
life  Into  the  imlverse  will  elevate  men's  spirits 
and  create  a  way  of  living  far  better  than 
that  of  today. 


CREPE-HANGERS  SHOULD  BE 
LAUGHED  OFF  SCENE 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cauroBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNGRXssioNAL  RECORD,  I  would  like 
to  include  an  article  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Perry 
B.  Orifflth,  USAF.  retired,  entitled 
"Crepe-Hangers  Should  Be  Laughed  Off 
Scene."  This  article  appeared  in  the 
Redlands,  Calif..  Dally  Pacts  of  Febru- 
ary 11.  1970. 

The  article  follows: 

Caxn-HANcns  Sroulo  Bk  LAtroRSO  Orr 

Scxint 

(By  MaJ.  Oen.  Perry  B.  OrifBth) 

At  one  time  during  WW  II,  my  outfllt  had 
its  morale  knocked  down  to  eero,  all  be- 
cause of  a  well-intentioned  but  Idiotically 
over-zealous  and  misguided  chaplain. 

Flying  long  range  patrols  out  of  a  micro- 
scopic dot  of  a  Pacific  Island,  we  kept  gain- 
fully employed  eacb  24  hours,  and  personal 
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difficulties  were  forgotten.  That  we  were  ra- 
tioned to  one  gallon  of  water  per  day — 
for  all  purposes — and  subsisted  mostly  on 
C  rations  discouraged  no  one.  Occasionally 
a  Navy  plane  or  ship  dropped  off  some  beer — 
they  never  seemed  to  lack  for  such  things — 
and  we  trapped  langosta,  caught  flsh  and 
landed  sea  turtles.  So,  hunger  was  no  prob- 
lem. We  were  doing  our  Job  with  no  com- 
plaints. Then  this  dynamic  sky-pilot  de- 
scended upon  us. 

The  German  Army  has  an  old  saying:  Be- 
ware of  the  stupid  and  energetic  officer.  This 
guy  was  the  archetype  of  the  saying.  Filled 
with  a  wondrous  kinetic  energy,  he  circulated 
everywhere,  approaching  every  man,  regard- 
less of  assignment,  the  same  way.  He  would 
stride  up  to  an  airman — blp-deep  In  an  en- 
gine nacelle,  coaxing  a  few  more  hours  from 
an  overworked  B-24  power  plant — divert  him 
and  ask,  "What  are  your  problems,  son?  Let 
your  hair  down.  Why  are  you  unhappy?"  Like 
as  not,  the  kid  hadn't  been  unhappy  since 
he  shipped  out  from  mechanics  school.  He'd 
been  too  busy. 

"Well,  padre,  I  guess  I  don't  have  any 
worries." 

"Son,  you've  gotta  have  worries.  Just  level 
with  me." 

Then  he  would  leave  the  youngster  all 
clanked  up,  worrying  about  his  folks  or  his 
girl  or  wife  or  his  crew  or  mall  or  the  war. 
So  he  would  crawl  down  from  bis  engine, 
leaving  a  half  finished  Job  and  a  handful  of 
tools  adrift  in  the  cowling,  to  slink  to  his 
bunk,  bury  his  bead  in  a  pillow  and  bawl  a 
potful  of  self-pltylng  tears. 

Some  detective  work  ferreted  out  the  gene- 
sis of  such  catastrophes,  and  within  hours 
the  chaplain  was  off  the  island,  as  far  away  as 
possible — Just  before  the  morale  of  the  group 
completely  engulfed  my  ankles.  If  you  tell  a 
man  forcefully  enougb  that  he's  being  put 
upon,  he'll  find  problems  he  never  considered 
before.  You  can,  In  fact,  leave  blm  as  a 
quivering,  gelatinous  vegetable. 

Today,  a  segment  of  government,  much  of 
the  news  media,  social  workers,  preachers, 
bleeding-heart  intellectuals  and  radicals  are 
hanunerlng  so  bard  on  this  theme  it's  a  won- 
der, we  all  don't  drive  off  the  nearest  cliff 
into  the  see. 

One  hears  we  are  decadent :  that  democracy 
Is  shop-worn  and  out-moded:  that  ghetto 
dwellers  are  so  driven  into  tbe  ground  ttaey 
can  never  hope  to  rise:  that  cities  must  be 
razed  and  rebuilt:  that  millions  are  starving: 
that  crime  can't  be  coped  with:  In  short, 
that  nothing  can  be  evoluted — all  must  be 
revoluted. 

Tbls  is  balderdash.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment has  lasted  longer  than  any  such  type  In 
history.  The  Constitution  can  work,  once  a 
Supreme  Court  shows  some  braviu-a  through 
legal,  not  sociological,  decisions.  The  poor 
needn't  stay  poor.  There's  a  Job  for  anyone 
who  will  work  (and  Isn't  physically  im- 
paired— and  then  there's  medical  care,  once 
the  case  is  made  known).  A  man  who  can't 
write  bis  name  can't  be  a  nuclear  physicist, 
nor  even  a  Jet  mechanic.  But  he  can  work. 

Cities  needn't  be  torn  asimder.  Look  at 
Britain.  Instead  of  ripping  a  street  such  as 
San  Pedro's  Beacon  Street  to  shreds,  it  can 
be  preserved  and  repaired,  as  was  Washing- 
ton's Georgetown.  But  the  first  thing  is  to 
find  some  leadership  to  police  up  existing 
litter,  then  keep  It  clean. 

There  may  be  malnutrition  In  tbe  U.S.,  but 
a  Red  Chinese  soldier  fights  on  900  calories 
dally — about  the  same  as  a  bag  of  potato 
chips.  Once  we  revise  our  eating  habits  a 
lessening  of  himger  (and  heart  disease,  in- 
cidentally) will  follow.  Crime  needn't  be  a 
problem  either.  But  more  firm  measures  than 
we've  seen  for  a  decade  are  necessary.  And 
the  cops  must  be  reassured  in  their  efforts 
and,  if  properly  executed,  backed  to  the  hilt. 
We  need  no  more  farcical  Chicago  trials, 
either.  This  thing  sboiUd  have  been  settled 
weeks  ago. 
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Our  domestic  situation  oant  be  solved  in 
a  minute.  But  we'll  never  win  a  point  until 
we  stop  crying  tbe  blues  and  feeling  sorry 
for  ourselves.  Like  tbe  chaplain,  professional 
crepe -hangers — most  of  whom  'are  on  cam- 
puses and  never  earned  a  fought-for  dollar^ 
need  to  be  laughed  off  tbe  scene  as  disloyal, 
Inexperienced  misfits. 

Otherwise  they'll  never  retrench.  They're 
more  articulate  than  most  of  us,  and  don't 
care  what  they  say.  or  how.  They've  seized 
the  podium  and  won't  let  go  easily.  But  when 
they  run  Into  forthright  firmness,  through 
unimpeachable  authority,  they  can't  stand 
up.  They  give  in.  They've  done  it  every  time. 


NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION  WARNS  OF  THE 
THREAT    OP    CHIGANIZED    CRIME 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1970 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
key  leadership  elements  of  the  private 
sector  have  taken  significant  actions  to 
acquaint  businessmen  and  the  public 
generally  with  the  dangers  of  orga- 
nized crime.  One  such  action  which  Is 
particularly  impressive,  because  of  Its 
nationwide  effect,  is  that  taken  by  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. The  association  has  devoted  the 
February  1970  edition  of  its  publication 
Cars  and  Trucks  to  warning  its  members 
of  how  organized  crime  might  seek  to 
prey  on  them  or  to  infiltrate  their  busi- 
nesses. 

An  article  from  the  publication,  en- 
titled "Pressures  of  Organized  Crime  on 
Businessmen"  is  a  succinct  and  percep- 
tive analysis  of  the  threats  posed  by  or- 
ganized crime,  and  of  steps  that  busi- 
nessmen can  take  to  combat  it.  Because 
it  is  so  informative  I  am  submitting  it  for 
the  Record.  I  know  that  it  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  Members.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

[From  Cars  &  Trucks,  February  19701 

Ckime    in    the    Dealership — ^Pressures    or 

Organizeo   Crime  on   BtrsiNESsicEN 

The  old  protection  game,  normally  asso- 
ciated with  tbe  late,  late  show,  is  a  fact  of 
life  in  many  parts  of  tbls  country.  Tbe  of- 
fenders no  longer  carry  machine  guns  in 
violin  cases  and  dress  In  pinstriped  suits, 
and  their  victims  aren't  necessarily  elderly 
owners  of  tbe  comer  candy  store.  Today 
extortion,  blackmail  and  other  strong-arm 
tactics  play  a  major  role  In  tbe  multl-billlon 
dollar  business  of  organized  crime. 

There  are  many  ways  organized  crime  can 
Infiltrate  your  business  which  Include  as- 
sault, blackmail,  bribery,  corruption,  coun- 
terfeiting, coercion,  extortion,  forgery, 
homicide,  sabotage  and  theft. 

According  to  Justice  Department  sources, 
a  typical  Infringement  Into  dealership  op- 
eration could  begin  through  the  new  or 
used  car  salesmen.  Because  of  their  direct 
dealings  with  the  public  they  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  be  approached.  In  most  cases, 
the  criminal  effort  comes  after  well-based 
Intelligence  reports.  A  check  on  the  personal 
backgrounds  of  the  salesmen  usually  de- 
termines which  is  most  likely  to  respond  to 
an  offer. 

The  target  salesman  might  be  In  debt.  He 
could  have  Incurred  these  debts  Justifiably 
or  they  could  be  gambling  debts.  Initially  be 
Is  approached  about  a  loan.  The  procedure 
seems  simple  to  blm.  There  are  usually  no 
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papers  to  sign  and  all  goes  well  until  tbe 
first  payment.  At  this  time  the  victim  finds 
that  his  interest  rates  may  have  gone  up 
or  the  time  for  bis  next  payment  advanced. 
Penalties  for  late  payments  are  often  cali- 
brated by  the  loan  sharks  Into  hours  and 
minutes  with  exorbitant  rates  charged. 

If  tbe  victim  cannot  meet  these  demands, 
the  pressure  increases  to  tbe  point  of  threats 
against  bis  person  or  bis  family.  At  this 
point,  tbe  victim  may  be  ripe  for  an  arrange- 
ment with  tbe  loan  shark.  The  "favors"  that 
could  be  asked  of  a  new  or  used  car  sales- 
man In  return  for  reduced  pressure  by  tbe 
underworld  are  almost  limitless  but  certainly 
include  such  tblngs  as  knowingly  accepting 
stolen  cars  as  trade-ins,  unauthorized  use  of 
demonstrators  and  outright  cooperation  In 
the  theft  of  new  and  used  cars. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  Jobs,  sales- 
men are  probably  the  most  accessible  dealer- 
ship employees  but  they  are  by  no  means 
the  only  ones  contacted  by  the  underworld. 
Mechanics,  parts  men  and  office  personnel 
are  often  victimized  by  organized  crime  with 
attendant  losses  to  the  dealership.  Using  the 
same  methods  of  Intimidation,  service  and 
parts  men  and  bookkeep>ers  also  are  targets 
of  extortionists  and  other  criminals. 

There  are  cases  on  record  In  which  sales 
managers  and  service  managers  are  involved 
and  in  some  instances  tbe  dealer  himself 
falls  prey  to  tbe  loan  sharks  and  eventually 
loses  control  of  bis  business. 

Direct  confrontations  are  also  to  be  ex- 
pected. As  businespmen,  new  and  used  car 
and  truck  dealers  are  part4cularly  vulnerable. 
Symptoms  of  tbe  protection  game  often  In- 
clude : 

Sudden  damage  to  prc^ierty  or  equipment. 

The  appearance  of  pickets  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

Threats  made  through  tbe  malls  or  ov» 
the  telephone. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  representa- 
tive who  offers  to  solve  labor  management 
or  property  loss  problems. 

Rumors  are  spread  that  other  businesses 
have  Joined  a  new  organization. 

An  approach  is  made  asking  tbe  dealer  to 
Join  tbe  new  organization. 

According  to  the  Deskbook  on  Organized 
Crime,  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  perhaps  the  best 
defense  against  being  coerced  into  a  racket- 
eer-dominated organization  is  through  your 
own  state  dealer  association.  Working  as  a 
group,  it  can  keep  the  lines  of  ccHnmunlca- 
tion  open  to  other  dealers  and  work  with  tbe 
authorities  in  taking  corrective  action. 

However,  if  the  threat  exists,  it  would  be 
good  advice  to  rehearse  a  reaction  to  such  a 
visit.  If  and  when  it  ccunes,  the  main  thing 
Is  to  keep  calm  and  not  give  In  immediately. 
If  possible,  try  to  gain  time  to  make  a  deci- 
sion and  use  tbe  time  to  contact  tbe  proper 
authorities. 

Tbe  primary  sources  of  assistance  in  this 
Instance  would  include  tbe  local  District  At- 
torney, State  Attorney  General  and  tbe  local 
or  regional  Crime  Commission.  If  these  are 
unsatisfactory,  contact  your  nearest  U.S.  At- 
torney, or  tbe  Organized  Crime  and  Racke- 
teering Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.  (202)  737-8200;  or  the 
Federal  Racketeering  Field  Office  (Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Strike  Force)  In  your  area. 

The  official  source  of  assistance  at  the 
Federal  level  is  tbe  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  (OCRS)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  is  responsible  for  su- 
pervision of  criminal  statutes  specifically  de- 
signed to  suppress  organized  Interstate  ille- 
gal activity. 

At  tbls  time  there  are  Federal  Racketeer- 
ing Field  Offices  (Strike  Forces)  located  in 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Miami, 
New  York,  Newark  and  Philadelphia.  Man- 
ning these  offices  are  Justice  Department 
lawyers,  FBI  agents  and  professional  per- 
sonnel from  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
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securities  »nd  Exchange  Oommlsslon.  Post 
Office  Department.  Secret  Service.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics.  Immigration  and  NaturaUxatlon 
Service   and   the   Department  of  Labor. 

The  forces  of  organleed  crime  In  this 
country  today  constitute  an  ever-Increasing 
t.ireat  to  business  and  industry  A  small 
amount  of  research  on  the  subject  readily 
reveals  that  no  Industry  or  business,  regard- 
lei*  of  its  product  or  service,  size  or  location. 
Is  Immune  to  organized  crime. 

Pamr.larize  yourself  with  the  situation  in 
your  city  or  community.  Take  the  time  to  ex- 
plain the  situauon  to  your  employees  and 
offer  counsel  for  those  who  may  be  involved 
iUready.  Cooperate  with  the  authorities  In  all 
cases  and  keep  the  lines  of  communication 
open.  If  no  satisfaction  is  obtained  at  the 
local  level,  do  not  hesitate  to  request  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Complete  cooperation  with  proper  authori- 
ties and  early  disclosure  of  any  symptoms 
could  spell  the  difference  t>etween  success 
and  failure  of  an  effort  to  permeate  and 
perhaps  take  over  your  business. 
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to  finance  an  answering  service.  FISH  will 
go  into  full-time  operation. 

A  training  seeslon  for  prospective  work- 
era  will  be  conducted  at  Cheetnut  Orove 
Presbyterian  Church.  Sweet  Air  Road.  Jack- 
sonville, on  Sunday.  February  15,  at  7:30 
P.M.  The  meeting  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  PhlUp  B  Roulette  of  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer.  Baltimore  City,  who  has  been 
instnimen'al  in  Brouslng  interest  in  FISH 
in  other  areas  Anyone  who  would  like  to 
serve  their  neighbor  through  FISH  la  wel- 
come to  attend  this  session. 

The  mailing  address  of  FISH.  North  Bal- 
timore County.  Is  Box  10.  Phoenix.  Md. 
31131.  For  further  inlormatlon  about  the 
tralnins  session  call  592-9701. 
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HELP  YOUR  NEIGHBOR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    IfAKTUWND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marv-land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  group  of  residents  In  northern  Balti- 
more County  recently  agreed  to  form 
a  "help  your  neighbor"  organization  to 
provide  free  help  to  any  person  within 
the  community  who  needs  it.  In  these 
troubled  times  when  we  often  hear  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man — of  his  lack 
of  concern  for  his  fellows — It  Is  both 
refreshing  and  inspiring  to  see  the  spirit 
of  giving  still  flourishing.  I  should  Uke 
to  honor  Baltimore  County  residents  to- 
day by  including  the  following  article  in 
the  Coif carssiONAL Record: 

CmZEMS  D»  NORTHntM  AlKA  OF  CorNTT  Hn* 

Tross  in  Nccd 

A  group  of  concerned  citizens  of  North 
Baltimore  County,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Reld  MacCallum.  Manor  Road.  Phoenix, 
have  banded  together  to  form  a  "help-your- 
nelghbor"  organlzaUon.  They  are  members 
of  FISH  (taken  from  an  ancient  Christian 
symbol )  and  will  respond  to  emergency  needs 
within  the  ccmmunittee  of  Glen  Arm.  Bald- 
win, Hydes,  Long  Oreen.  Phoenix  and  Monk- 
ton. 

The  idea  is  to  circulate  a  phone  number 
throughout  this  area  so  that  anyone,  regard- 
less of  affiliation,  status  or  race,  will  be  able 
to  appeal  for  help  on  a  34-hour  basts.  FISH 
will  respond  when  a  person  baa  no  one  else 
to  turn  to. 

The  group  has  already  been  able  to  supply 
clothing  and  household  effects  to  several 
families.  Representatives  from  nine  churches 
and  several  other  interested  Individuals  are 
working    tocetber  In  this  organization. 

FISH  worker*  strive  to  show  their  concern 
for  their  fellowman  by  re.spondlng  to  his  need 
as  a  good  neighbor  and  offering  a  friendly 
hand.  It  la  manned  entirely  by  volunteers 
and  there  Is  no  charge  for  its  services. 

It  needs  many  workers  willing  to  give  of 
their  time  and  energy.  Beside  actual  FISH 
duty.  It  depends  on  many  resource  people  for 
food,  clothing,  emergency  ahrtter,  transpor- 
tation and  professlcnal  advice.  There  is  an 
area  In  FISH   for  service  for  moat  anyone. 

FISH  la  supported  wholly  by  volunteer 
contributions.  As  soon  *•  enough  helpers 
are  found  and  sufltdent  money  Is  pledged 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

CF    NEW    TOIUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  decision  of  the  South  African 
Government  to  deny  a  visa  to  Arthur 
Ashe.  America's  greatest  tennis  player, 
is  shocking  and  deplorable.  Talent  and 
sportsmanship  admit  of  no  color  barriers 
and,  in  fact,  international  competition 
in  tennis  and  other  sports  Is  an  Impor- 
tant means  of  facilitating  communica- 
tions between  peoples.  The  Pretoria  gov- 
ernment's decision  is  but  another  tragic 
indication  of  South  Africa's  withdrawal 
into  isolation. 

The  National  Union  of  South  African 
Students  has  issued  a  statement  on 
sports  following  the  Arthur  Ashe  inci- 
dent, in  which  the  group  makes  plain 
that  it  Is  'totally  opposed  to  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  selection  of  sport 
teams."  NU8AS  urges  "the  government 
to  keep  politics  out  of  sport,  and  to  allow 
sport  teams  to  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  merit." 

Once  again.  I  salute  these  courageoiu 
and  principled  young  South  Africans  for 
taking  a  stand  based  on  their  convic- 
tions, often  at  great  personal  risk. 

I  am  including  their  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

STATntXNT  on  SPOBT  ISSTTRD  BY  NaTIONAX. 
UmON  OF  BOTTTH  AFRICAN  STVDKirrR,  FRB- 
RTTAST    9.    1970 

Below  Is  the  statement  Issued  on  sport  by 
NUSAS  after  a  standing  conun.  and  execu- 
tive meeting  of  30th  January.  1970,  which  we 
forward  for  your  InformaUon. 

APARTHXD   IM   aPORT,    AT   tTMnrRRSmSS   AND 
CXNXRAXXT 

As  the  elected  repreeentatlres  of  our  cen- 
tres we  wish  to  note: 

1.  That  we  are  totally  opposed  to  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  Sport  teams, 
whether  at  the  universities,  provlndally  or 
for  Springbok  teams. 

3.  That  sporting  criteria  such  as  aklU. 
ability  should  l>e  the  only  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  teams,  and  that  political  and 
racial  considerations  should  play  no  part  In 
the  selection  of  such  teams. 

3.  That  black  sportsmen  should  be  allowed, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  play  sport  at 
at  aU  levela  where  possible,  university  and 
sport  generally. 

We  urge  students,  sportsmen  and  the  pub- 
lic to  support  the  recent  sutement  by  procnl- 
nant  South  African  sportsmen,  and  to  leave 


South  African  sport  open  to  all  South  Afri- 
cans. 

We  urge  the  political  f>artles  to  support  the 
right  of  sport  administrators  to  select  their 
teams  on  the  basis  of  merit:  or  falling  this, 
to  clarify  their  present  sports  policies. 

We  give  notice  that  we  will  make  en- 
deavour to  ensure: 

That  students  at  our  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  all  South  African  students,  will  be 
able  to  play  In  South  Africa  student'  teams 
without  discrimination. 

That  student  teams  going  overseas  will 
be  felected  on  a  non-racial  basis; 

That  we  support  the  founding  of  a  com- 
mittee f'T  the  promotion  of  open  sport  in 
S.'Uih  Africa. 

V/e  wish  further  to  note: 

U)  that  overseas  student  demonstrators 
are  opposed  to  apartheid  and  to  apartheid 
m  spcrt  in  South  Africa  and  not  to  South 
Afr'ca  as  such: 

(3)  that  as  long  as  their  demonstrations 
are  legal  and  orderly,  and  are  aimed  at  keep- 
ing politics  and  apartheid  out  of  sport  they 
are  Justified; 

(3)  that  we  condemn  acts  of  vandalism, 
and  violent  demonstrations  both  overseas 
and  in  South  Africa. 

Finally,  we  urge  the  Government  to  keep 
p.'>l'.tlcs  out  of  sport,  and  to  allow  sport  teams 
to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit. 


ATO^JnC   ENERGY   AND    THE    ENVI- 
RONMENT— CONTINUED 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
done  the  past  2  days,  and  shall  do  a«raln 
next  week,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  the  statements  of  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  at  the  recent  hear- 
ing on  the  environmental  impact  of 
atomic  energy  which  I  held  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York   (Mr.  Reid). 

Today  I  am  Including  the  statements 
of  Prank  Tooze,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  and  William  E.  Wall,  of 
Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York: 
Statkmxnt  OF  Mr.  F^ank  Toobb 

My  name  U  Prank  Tooae  and  I  am  ap- 
pearing iMfore  this  hearing  on  behalf  of 
IBEW  Local  1049  and  make  the  foUowlng 
statement : 

We  of  Local  1049  look  forward  to  the 
construction,  by  Long  Island  Lighting  Com- 
pany, of  an  atomic  powered  electric  generat- 
ing plant  near  Shoreham  on  the  north  shore 
of  Long  Island  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

We  have  Ustened  to  and  read  statements 
by  men  who  have  spent  years  In  the  study 
of  nuclear  energy  who  see  great  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  atomic  power. 

We  iMlleve  deeply,  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Its  staff  have  carefully  and 
acientiflcally  considered  their  actloiu  and 
activities  in  the  development  of  safe  atomic 
power. 

We  consider  that  the  men  of  Industry  and 
commerce  who  produce  the  machines  and 
tools  to  harness  atomic  energy  for  producing 
electric  power  to  be  men  of  good  will,  in- 
tefrrity  and  foresight. 

We  decry  thoae  non -experts  who  take  un- 
founded statemenu  and  charges  and  offer 
them  aa  bonaflde  arguments  to  stay  this 
necessary  development  in  our  progress  to 
better  things  and  ways  of  moving  forward. 

To  declare  a  moratorium  In  the  building 
of  nuclear  driven  electric  generating  plants 
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Is  to  continue  the  methods  we  pursue  today, 
which  everyone  appears  to  agree  upon  leaves 
great  room  for  improvement,  environmen- 
tally and  aesthetically. 

Long  Island  continues  to  grow  rapidly  In 
population.  But  more  than  additional  peo- 
ple, our  present  population  uses  more  than 
70 'r  of  all  added  electric  generation  for 
their  own  growing  use  If  we  are  to  prosper 
and  develop  as  a  modem  community,  and 
provide  the  machinery  for  development  and 
growth,  we  must  have  adequate  power.  Elec- 
tric power  Is  the  very  essence  of  oiw  econ- 
omy. 

Adequate  power  Is  vital  to  Industrial  and 
commercial  growth.  Industry  and  commerce 
means  jobs  for  our  people  and  for  their 
children  when  they  are  ready  to  assume  their 
roles  In  our  economy.  An  area  inadequate  In 
power  supply  for  the  tools  of  production 
stagnates  and  dies. 

We  of  Local  1049  urge  that  the  biUldlng 
of  nuclear  fueled  electric  generating  plants 
be  encouraged,  and  not  be  stopped  or  de- 
layed by  a  useless  moratorium.  1049  be- 
lieves emphatically  that  nuclear  plants  are 
clean,  quiet,  reliable  and  very  safe,  and  that 
the  fears  so  generally  expressed  are  not  sub- 
stantially supported. 

Statkmrnt  of  William  E.  Wall.  Vice  Prbsi- 

OENT,  Public  Affairs.  Consolidateo  Edi- 
son Co..  or  New  Tork,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressmen,  my  name  Is 
William  E.  WalL  I  am  Vice  President.  Public 
Affairs,  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 
New  York,  Inc.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  come  before  you. 

As  you  Unow.  Con  Edison,  under  the  reg- 
ulatory Jurisdiction  of  the  New  Tork  Public 
Service  Commission,  has  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  supplying  energy  to  the  nine  million 
people  of  New  Tork  City  and  Westchester 
County.  While  we  supply  natural  gas  and 
3k  steam  to  parU  of  this  territory.  I  will,  in 

^'-  view  of  the  focus  of  this   hearing,  merely 

outline  our  electric  operations. 

Last  year  we  produced  and  distributed 
over  30  billion  kilowatt  botirs  of  electricity. 
Large  as  this  number  Is.  It  will  grow  still 
larger  In  the  years  to  come.  We  estimate  a 
need  to  Increase  annually  our  generating 
capacity  which  now  stands  at  approximately 
8.500.000  S:w  by  an  additional  375.000  BIW. 
Put  differently,  and  allowing  for  adequate 
reserves,  we  will  need  to  build  a  new  plant 
of  1.000,000  KW  capacity  every  two  years  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  power  In  this 
region. 

Con  Edison  must — and  will — meet  this 
demand.  But  In  doing  so  we  confront  special 
problems  not  faced  by  every  utility.  For 
one  thing,  we  serve  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  areas  on  earth.  And  one  conse- 
quence of  this  Is  polluted  air,  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  from  countless  furnaces, 
incinerators  and  automobiles  mingle  with 
air-bome  pollutants  from  adjacent  Indus- 
trial areas. 

Because  we  saw — and  stil!  see — in  nuclear 
energy  the  best  long-term  solution  to  elim- 
inating our  contribution  to  New  Tork  City's 
air  pollution  problem — a  contribution  we 
have  cut  in  half  In  the  last  few  years  by 
other  measures,  including  the  use  of  low 
sulfur  fuels — we  were  the  first  utility  In  the 
nation  to  seek  and  obtain  a  construction 
pTmlt  from  the  AEC  to  build  a  nuclear 
power  station. 

Indian  Point  No.  1,  with  a  capacity  of 
265.000  kilowatts,  came  on  the  line  in  1962. 
Since  then  It  has  safely  and  satisfactorily 
produced  over  9.3  billion  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  for  *hl8  region. 

It  also  has  provided  us  with  a  rich  res- 
ervoir of  knowledge  and  experience  that 
we  have  drawn  upon  In  advancing  our  nu- 
clear program. 

Today,  immediately  next  to  Indian  Point 
No.  1  on  the  north,  la  our  second  unit.  Hear- 
ing completion  and  expected  to  be  In  pro- 
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duction  next  year,  this  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  873,000  kilowatts.  On  the  other  aide  of  Uni-. 
itl,  to  the  south,  work  Is  proceeding  on  our 
third  unit.  Number  3  has  a  capacity  of  965,- 
000  kilowatts,  and  is  scheduled  to  come  on 
line  In  1973.  All  three  units  at  Indian  Point 
are  pressurized  water  reactors. 

We  also  are  planning  a  fourth  plant  of 
alx>ut  1.000,000  kilowatts  at  a  site  about 
one  mile  south  of  Indian  Point  on  the  Hud- 
son River  at  Verplanck.  This  is  tentatively 
estimated  for  completion  by  1977.  In  addi- 
tion, we  hold  an  option  for  a  fifth,  a  dupli- 
cate of  S4,  which  also  could  be  sited  at 
Verplanck. 

To  provide  for  future  sites  as  for  many  as 
four  nuclear  generating  units  of  the  1,000,- 
000  kilowatt  size.  Con  Edison  has  purchased 
from  the  City  of  New  Rochelle,  David's  Is- 
land, known  as  Fort  Slocum,  in  western  Long 
Island  Sound. 

We  are,  of  course,  not  alone  In  looking  to 
nuclear  energy  to  meet  present  as  well  as 
future  customer  demand.  Across  the  nation, 
indeed,  throughout  the  world,  men  and  na- 
tions are  turning  to  the  atom  for  clean,  safe, 
abundant  power.  In  this  country  there  are 
fifteen  plants  In  operation,  forty-eight  under 
construction  and  reactors  ordered  for  tblrty- 
two  more.  By  1980,  the  capacity  of  nuclear 
generating  plants  has  been  estimated  at  130 
to  170  million  kilowatts,  or  about  35%  of 
the  nation's  total. 

In  selecting  Indian  Point  and  other  reac- 
tor sites.  Con  Edison,  assisted  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  Independent  consultants, 
has  performed  and  Is  continuing  to  perform 
detailed  studies  of  the  environment  to  Insure 
their  suitability  for  safe  operation.  These 
studies  include  the  meteorology,  geology, 
and  seismology  of  the  area  as  well  as  analysis 
of  the  body  of  water  from  which  cooling  water 
Is  to  be  taken. 

Probably  the  most  publicized  problem  re- 
garding nuclear  units  today  is  the  effect  of 
warm  water  discharges,  or  as  it  Is  sometimes 
called  "thermal  pollution".  It  should  be 
emphasized  this  problem  Is  not  unique  to 
nuclear  fueled  plants.  It  would  exist  to  a 
considerable  degree  even  If  only  large  con- 
ventional plants  were  to  be  built  In  the  fu- 
ture. This  Is  because  for  all  essential  pur- 
poses. In  a  nuclear  plant,  fission  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  burning  coal,  oil  or  gas  to  pro- 
duce heat.  From  that  point  on,  the  processes 
used  are  identical  with  those  In  a  conven- 
tional fueled  unit — the  heat  produces  steam 
which  passes  through  a  turbine-generator, 
and  then  through  condensers.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  water  are  needed  to  cool  the  con- 
densers, whether  the  plant  is  fossil-fueled 
or  nuclear  fueled.  Needless  to  say.  the  water 
passing  through  the  condenser  tubes  does  not 
come  into  physical  contact  with  the  nuclear 
portions  of  the  plant.  Except  for  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  small  quantities  of  chemi- 
cal to  prevent  undesirable  growths  In  the 
condenser  tubes — again  this  Is  common  to 
fossil-fueled  units  as  well — the  water  passes 
through  the  condenser  tubes  unchanged  ex- 
cept for  a  rise  in  temperature.  Depending 
on  the  particular  plant  design,  this  tempera- 
ture increase  will  generally  average  between 
10  and  30  degrees.  The  principal  difference 
between  fossil-fueled  and  nuclear  plants  Is 
that  fossil-fueled  plants  have  a  higher  ther- 
mal efficiency  and  discharge  some  of  their 
waste  heat  through  their  smoke  stack.  The 
thermal  efficiency  of  a  fairly  new  conven- 
tional plant  Is  about  40  per  cent,  while 
the  thermal  efficiency  of  a  nuclear  unit  Is 
approximately  30  per  cent.  Incidentally,  the 
latter  approximates  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
an  older  fossil-fueled  unit. 

Depending  on  weather  and  river  fiow  con- 
ditions, a  waterway  will  lose  to  the  atmos- 
phere the  heat  It  picks  up  cooling  the  plant 
condensers.  But  in  the  time  and  distance  re- 
quired for  this  heat  loss  to  be  accomplished 
there  exists  a  potential  effect  upon  aquatic 
life.  This  effect  may  not  always  be  adverse. 
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But  our  concern  with  any  possible  effects — 
good  or  bad — has  caused  us  to  initiate  a 
number  of  studies.  Before  describing  them. 
I  would  like  to  note  that  we  have  placed  both 
water  and  air  discharge  management  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  George  T.  Cowherd,  who 
holds  the  poet  of  environmental  engineer 
at  Con  Edison.  His  extensive  experience  as 
assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Interstate 
Sanitation  Commission  has  proven  a  val- 
uable addition  to  our  program 

Several  studies  have  been  and  will  l>e  con- 
ducted In  order  to  determine  the  optimum 
location  and  design  fc»'  submerged,  cooling 
water  discharge  structures  at  Indian  Point 
and  to  insure  that  operation  of  the  ttiree 
units  wUl  meet  the  temperature  require- 
ments specified  in  New  Tork  State's  thermal 
criteria.  The  Alden  Research  L&bcvatory  of 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  has  conduct- 
ed model  tests  for  Con  Edison  to  study  the 
combined  effects  of  the  three  proposed  units 
on  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Northeastern  Biologists.  Inc.,  has  oondtKted 
a  survey  of  river  temperature  near  Indian 
Point  while  Indian  Point  Unit  #  1  was  op- 
erating close  to  maximum  capacity.  Texas 
Instruments.  Inc.  has  conducted  an  aerial 
infra-red  thermal  survey  of  the  Indian  Point 
area.  Information  developed  from  these  stud- 
ies and  surveys  to  date  hsis  been  used  as  the 
basis  of  an  analysis  conducted  by  Quirk. 
Lawler  &  Matusky.  environmental  science 
and  engineering  consultants.  The  results  of 
this  analysis,  which  uses  a  mathematical 
model,  confirm  that  the  three  units  will  not 
e.xceed  New  Tork  State  thermal  requirements. 

Also,  a  number  of  ecological  studies  have 
been  undertaken.  A  professor  of  biology  at 
New  Tork  University  has  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  the  river  fishery  In  the  vldnlty  of 
Indian  Point  Unit  #  1  whUe  the  unit  was 
In  full  operation.  The  results  showed  no 
effect  on  the  fishery. 

A  Hudson  River  fishery  study,  tindertaken 
In  connection  with  Con  Edison's  proposed 
pumped  storage  project  at  Cornwall,  has  re- 
cently been  completed.  The  study  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  company  and  was  carried  out 
by  a  Policy  Committee  which  included  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  New  Tork  and  New 
Jersey  Conservation  Departments. 

Con  Edison  has  recently  announced  that 
It  will  sponsor  a  Lower  Hudson  River  Coop- 
erative Fishery  Study,  a  research  program 
developed  by  the  Policy  Committee  men- 
tioned above.  This  extensive  program  will 
monitor  environmental  changes  restiltlng 
from  nuclear  plant  operation  at  Indian 
Point. 

The  field  work  and  analysts,  carried  out  by 
the  Raytheon  Ccnnpany,  will  Investigate  the 
density  and  seasonal  distribution  of  fish  and 
other  organisms;  the  effects  of  temperature 
rise  and  other  changes  on  the  stirvival  and 
behavior  of  fish  and  other  organisms,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  water  area  before 
and  after  the  start  of  operation  of  each  unit. 
In  addition.  Con  Ekllson  is  supporting  in- 
dependent ecology  surveys  In  the  Hudson 
River  by  the  New  Tork  University  Institute 
of  Environmental  Science. 

With  respect  to  radiation,  a  nuclear  plant 
will  produce  radioactive  waste  products  dur- 
ing normal  operation.  Minute  quantities  of 
these  are  released  to  the  atmosphere  and  to 
the  water  discharged  from  the  plant.  These 
releases  are  carefully  measured  and  con- 
trolled and  are  subject  to  regulatory  limits 
set  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
releases  from  Indian  Point  Unit  No.  1  have 
been  a  tiny  fraction  of  those  limits.  This  is 
also  expected  to  be  true  for  the  combined 
releases  from  all  three  units  at  the  Indian 
Point  site  when  they  are  In  operation.  Our 
proposed  design  for  the  fotirta  and  fifth 
units  also  contain  special  features  to  reduce 
releases  of  radioactivity  to  the  atmosphere 
to  very  low  levels  compared  to  regulatory  re- 
quirements. 
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An  extensive  environmental  monitoring 
program  is  being  conducted  In  the  vicinity 
of  Indian  Point  to  provide  additional  assur- 
ance tbat  operation  of  Unit  1  will  have  no 
deleterious  radiological  effect  on  tbe  en- 
vlronment.  This  program  Includes  the  moni- 
toring of  river  water,  reservoirs,  vegetation, 
marine  ILfe.  soil  and  alrt>orne  particulate, 
and  permits  a  comparison  of  data  obtained 
before  and  after  reactor  operation  began. 
This  program  Is  being  expanded  to  take  Into 
account  operation  of  Units  3  and  3.  It  Is 
carried  out  In  close  coopertalon  with  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  also  conducts  ex- 
tensive environmental  monitoring  In  the 
area. 

Con  Edison  Is  proposing  a  "package  study" 
•urvey  In  the  vicinity  of  David's  Island  In 
western  Long  Island  Sound,  which  will  In- 
clude tbe  hydrologlcal.  meteorological,  ecol- 
ogical, and  radiological  aspects  of  the  area. 

Finally,  in  the  search  for  long-range  an- 
swers to  the  thermal  question  Con  Edison 
will  t>e  engaging  in  a  cooperative  study  with 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation  directed 
at  finding  beneficial  uses  for  waste  beat  In 
urban  areas. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT  PAL- 
TERING 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  continuing  con- 
cern of  a  number  of  our  colleagues  about 
the  deteriorating  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
insert  an  article  by  colvminists  Robert  S. 
Allen  and  John  A.  Goldsmith,  dated  Jan- 
uary 17,  1970,  with  regard  to  the  subject. 

The  article  follows : 

WAsaiNCTON.  January  17.  1970. — The  White 
House  would  like  to  get  a  new  mayor  for  the 
nation's  voteless  Capital — with  a  population 
of  more  than  800.000.  of  whom  74  percent 
are  negro. 

Mayor  Walter  Waahlngton,  who  has  held 
the  $40,000  Job  since  1(M7.  Is  deemed  sadly 
Inadequate  to  cope  with  the  city's  numerous 
and  Increasingly  explosive  problems. 

In  tbe  bush-hush  inner  council  discus- 
sions. It  is  readily  acknowledged  Mayor  Wash- 
ington Is  Impeccably  honest,  a  scholarly  and 
kindly  gentleman  and  sincerely  well-inten- 
tioned. But  while  fully  conceding  these  ad- 
mirable personal  qualities,  strongly  held 
against  him  is  a  long  list  of  complaints  as  a 
denaonstrably  limited,  fumbling  and  Inef- 
fectual administrator. 

It  Is  held  that  in  temperament,  training 
and  capacity  he  lacks  the  decisive  leadership 
and  drive  urgently  needed  to  direct  the 
turbulent  aSalrs  of  the  federal  dty. 

But  replacing  Mayor  Washington  Is  a  lot 
easier  talked  about  than  done.  That  Involves 
numerous  personal  and  political  obstacles 
and  complications. 

To  begin  with,  Washington  Is  a  negro  hold- 
over from  the  Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon.  He 
was  Installed  as  mayor  (ofDclal  title  Com- 
missioner) in  a  reorganization  of  the  District 
government  that  the  former  President  put 
through  by  executive  order.  When  President 
Nixon  took  offlce,  Washington  was  reap- 
pointed primarily  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  No  negro  was  included  In  tbe  cabinet 
presented  by  the  President  In  a  nationwide 
telecact:  (3)  no  acceptable  replacement, 
•specially  a  negro,  could  be  found  for 
Washington. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  latter  problem  of  finding  a  high- 
powered  successor  still  remains  A  number  of 
names  have  been  menUoned  In  the  White 
House  discussions,  but  none  Inspired  any 
sparks.  All  are  unknown  quantities.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  Washington  has  manifest 
shortcomings  and  weaknesses,  be  Is  a  known 
quantity,  congenial  and  conscientious,  and 
Is  generally  well  regarded  by  the  Capital's 
overa-helmlngly  predominant  black  popula- 
tion. 

POLmcAL  BOOBT-Taar 

This  Is  where  politics  enters  in  a  big  way— 
on  two  scores : 

First — because  he  Is  a  negro  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  reappointed. 
Mayor  Washington  cant  l>e  Jettisoned  out  of 
hand.  Before  be  can  be  replaced,  a  prestig- 
ious position  has  to  be  found  and  he  has  to 
t>e  persuaded  to  take  it— that  Is.  agree  to  be 
'kicked  upstairs." 

Second.  1970  is  a  crucial  election  year  that 
will  determine  the  partisan  control  of  tbe 
next  (92nd)  Congress  and  fill  thousands  of 
state  and  local  offlces  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Nixon  Administration,  already  under 
fire  on  racial  Issues,  has  to  uead  very  warily 
regarding  Mayor  Washington.  Anything 
savoring  of  the  ax  would  instantly  be  seized 
upon  by  political  and  racial  opponents  to 
rant  and  rage  for  ballot  box  retribution 
•gainst  the  OOP. 

So  while  there  Is  serious  talk  In  Inner 
Wblt«  House  councils  about  the  increasingly 
preaslng  need  for  a  stronger  and  more  force- 
ful bead  for  the  District's  government.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  when  and  if  anything  Is 
done  about  It. 

A  number  of  dynamite-loaded  dilemmas 
have  to  be  solved,  and  tbat  Ukes  Ume. 

KACKS    ASraUNT 

One  ambitious  prospect  for  Mayor  Wash- 
ington's Job  Is  City  Council  Chairman  Gil- 
bert Habn,  Jr. 

A  prosperous  lawyer,  member  of  a  prom- 
inent local  mercanuie  family,  and  former 
District  of  Columbia  Republican  Chairman, 
be  was  named  head  of  the  Council  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  that  offlce,  he  has  consistently 
leaned  over  backward  to  conciliate  the  dom- 
inant black  community,  and  on  occasion 
l>een  stridently  abrasive  In  dealing  wttb 
others. 

Among  them  is  Mayor  Washington.  While 
there  have  been  no  public  clashes  between 
them  privately  there  are  strains  and  tensions. 
Each  would  be  glad  to  see  the  other  go. 

Why  Habn  would  want  tbe  thankless  Job 
of  mayor  Is  known  only  to  him  While  it  pays 
$40,000  he  doesn't  need  the  money.  His  mod- 
inclined  wife  is  unabashedly  social,  and  tbat 
ntay  be  a  factor.  Tbe  mayor  outranks  the 
chairman  of  the  City  Council— albeit  very 
little. 

Habn's  real  ambition  Is  to  be  named  to 
tbe  bench.  It's  possible  be  may  think  bu 
chances  of  realizing  tbat  would  be  better  as 
mayor  than  as  councilman. 

Tou  never  know  bow  yearning  politicians 
rationalize  and  why. 


Meanwhile,  tbe  Capital's  crime  rate  con- 
tinues to  soar,  its  budget  to  skyrocket  and 
problenis  and  dlfflcutUes  to  multiply  In  com- 
plexity and  Intensity.  Whoever  succeeds 
Mayor  Washington  will  be  confronted  with 
a  Pandora's  box  of  grievous  evils  and  tribula- 
tions. 

Following  are  a  few  stark  highlights  from 
the  record: 

In  1968.  murders  In  the  federal  city  reached 
a  record  high  of  309 — 30  are  still  unsolved. 
In  1989,  thU  shocking  total  soared  to  393, 
with  44  unsolved.  In  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  new  year  there  have  been  eight  kUllnga, 
three  still  open. 

Last  week,  uniformed  policemen  were  sta- 
tioned In  each  of  tbe  city's  48  Junior  and 
senior  high  scbools,  following  four  shooting 
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Incidents  In  which  one  student  was  killed 
and  two  others  wounded  In  grade  schools, 
t«achers  have  been  threatened  and  assaulted, 
students  robbed  of  their  lunch  money  and 
abused  In  other  ways,  and  vandalism  Is  ram- 
pant. 

DC.  Library  Director  Harry  Peterson  has 
officially  notified  Mayor  Washington  that 
many  of  the  branch  libraries  will  have  to  be 
closed  unless  immediate  and  drastic  measures 
are  Instituted  to  put  an  end  to  "widespread 
disorders,  harassment,  theft  and  vandalism." 
Library  personnel  and  patrons  have  been 
harassed  and  assaulted  by  packs  of  young 
negroes,  and  books,  typewriters  and  other 
equipment  stolen.  In  at  least  one  Instance 
an  Incendiary  fire  was  set  In  a  library  rest- 
room.  Also  hypodermic  needles  have  been 
found  in  several  branch  libraries.  In  one 
week,  18  separate  disorders  were  recorded  In 
10  of  the  city's   19  branch  libraries. 

At  the  same  time,  Washington  now  has 
the  largest  police  force  for  a  city  of  lu  size 
In  the  U.S. — 4,100  This  does  not  Include 
more  than  3,000  other  security  personnel — 
a  special  police  force  of  800  created  by  Con- 
gress last  year  to  protect  the  117  foreign 
embassies  and  missions,  tbe  guards  of  the 
scores  of  government  buildings,  tbe  park 
police.  Capitol  police  and  White  House 
police. 

Despite  this  massive  array  of  police,  a  re- 
port by  the  Senate  DC.  AppropriaUons 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  William 
Proxmire.  D-WU.,  kcathingly  declared,  "The 
level  of  crime  In  the  nation's  Capital  is  a 
national  disgrace." 

Equally  denunciatory  was  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  headed 
by  Representative  John  McMillan.  D-S.C  .  on 
tbe  city's  steadily  skyrocketing  budget,  as 
follows: 

"The  facts  are  almost  unbelievable.  In  a 
very  short  period  (1984-1969),  the  total  D.C. 
annual  budget  doubled,  from  $358.5  million 
in  fiscal  1984  to  $713  8  million  for  fiscal  1969. 
During  the  same  short  time,  the  total  fed- 
eral paymenu  to  the  District  have  Increased 
168  percent,  $255  million  for  1909  as  com- 
pared to  $94  95  million  In  1964. 

"In  practically  every  department  and 
agency  of  the  D.C.  government,  annual  op- 
erating expenses  have  increased  from  40  per- 
cent In  some  agencies  to  as  high  as  109  per- 
cent. Significantly,  all  this  expansion  and 
Increase  in  expenditures  for  additional  em- 
ployees and  services  have  occurred  during  a 
period  when  Washington  experienced  an 
actual  lou  in  population. 

"Not  only  does  the  city  have  one  of  the 
highest  Incomes  per  capita  of  any  of  our 
cities,  but  huge  benefits  from  tbe  payroll 
of  many  of  tbe  315,000  federal  employees 
who  work  In  the  District.  The  federal  govern- 
ment, meaning  the  taxpayers  of  the  whole 
government,  are  currently  contributing  over 
36  percent  of  the  total  annual  operating 
expenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Employment  by  the  D.C.  government  has 
had  an  astronomical  Increase,  almost  100  per- 
cent, since  1954.  In  tbat  year,  there  were 
19.818  authorized  positions,  with  a  gross  pay- 
roll of  $83.6  million,  as  contrasted  with  34.937 
in  1968.  and  38,016  authorised  positions  for 
fiscal  1969. 

"Even  more  startling  Is  the  fact  that  with 
34,000  authorized  positions  In  1968,  the  turn- 
over rate  was  so  high  that  actually  54,147 
were  employed  during  that  year  at  a  gross 
payroll  of  $367.5  million. 

"It  Is  also  pertinent  to  point  out  that  at 
present  there  are  325  full -Ume  and  99  part- 
time  D.C.  government  employees  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $18,000  or  more  per  annum." 

Another  striking  fact  cited  by  tbe  McMil- 
lan committee  are  these  startling  contrast- 
ing figures:  In  1960,  the  federal's  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  DC.  government  was  $35 
million.  Ten  years  later.  It  amounted  to  $105 
million,  plus  another  $5  million  to  relnforo* 
the  struggle  against  crime. 
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And  Senator  Proxmire  brought  out  the  re- 
vealing fact,  in  bearings  before  his  Appro- 
priations SubcommlttM,  that  In  tbe  previous 
fiscal  year  Mayor  Washington  spent  more 
than  $16,000  for  chauffeur  hire.  That  In- 
cluded $8385  In  regular  pay  and  $10,666  In 
overtime  pay — at   Ume   and   a   half. 

At  the  same  time,  his  deputy  mayor  spent 
$13,000  for  this  purpose  and  the  then-chair- 
man of  the  City  Council  $13,000. 


THE   DEATH   OP   INTEGRATION 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   mW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tom  Wicker,  the  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  is  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  many  Americans  who  feel,  in- 
creasingly, shame  and  alienation  and 
shock  at  some  of  the  more  convulsive 
events  and  actions  of  our  time. 

His  column  this  morning  is  about  the 
Senate's  approval  yesterday  of  the  Sten- 
nls  amendment  retreating  on  school 
desegregation,  and,  by  implication,  about 
the  Whitten  and  Jonas  amendments  this 
House  will  vote  on  today.  No  comment  of 
mine  could  improve  upon  the  sentiments 
he  expresses,  nor  could  I  state  them  with 
greater  conviction  and  sadness. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Wicker's  column 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  In  the  hope 
that  Members  will  heed  its  message: 

(From  tbe  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1970] 

Ix  Trx  Nation:  Thk  Dkath  ov  iNncaanoN 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

WASHiifOTON,  February  18. — The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  now  cravenly  aban- 
doned tbe  policy  of  racial  integration — six- 
teen years  after  It  was  born  In  a  Supreme 
Court  decision,  ninety-four  years  after  tbe 
ClvU  War  "Reconstruction"  ended  In  a  sim- 
ilar sell-out,  and  less  than  a  week  after  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  gave  tbe 
signal  of  surrender. 

When  all  the  apologetics  have  been  set 
aside,  that  Is  the  meaning  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Stennls  amendment,  to  tbe  concept  of 
which  Mr.  Nixon  extended  his  blessing  at  the 
crucial  moment.  It  pressures  against  school 
segregation  must  "be  applied  uniformly  In 
all  regions  of  the  United  States  without  re- 
gard to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  seg^rega- 
tlon,"  then  they  are  not  going  to  be  applied 
anywhere,  because  there  Is  neither  tbe  man- 
power, the  money,  the  knowledge  nor  tbe 
win  to  do  tbe  job. 

WHAT    SKCaxCATIOIflSTS    WANTED 

Although  the  effort  cannot  be  made  every- 
where. It  now  cannot  be  limited  to  tbe  South 
either.  That  Is  exacUy  what  tbe  South's 
segregaUonlsts  wanted.  That  Is  what  their 
ally  In  the  White  House  Is  willing  to  permit. 
That  Is  what  their  dupes  In  the  Senate  have 
approved. 

The  Justification  is  ready  at  hand.  Inte- 
graUon,  It  Is  now  contended  by  both  black 
and  white  leaders,  Is  a  failure.  In  many  cases 
this  Is  demonstrably  true;  In  other  cases  it 
is  unquestlonsbly  false.  Just  today,  there 
were  reports  of  a  successful  reshuffling  of 
student  patterns  in  OreenvlUe,  S.C.  To  say 
that  integration  has  failed  Is  to  Ignore  and 
denigrate  tbe  thousands  of  Southern  citizens 
who  In  the  past  decade  and  a  half  have  faith- 
fully tried  to  obey  what  they  beUeved  was 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  Is  to  abandon  to  ^betr 
fate  tboee  local  and  state  political  leaden 
who  courageously  led  tbe  Integration  move- 
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ment,  sometimes  at  peril  and  even  sacrifice  of 
their  lives. 

INXTTXCTTTAL  BZKXDT 

But  even  if  integration  has  faUed— and  to 
say  tbat  it  has  is  not  only  false  but  an  asser- 
tion of  tbe  bankruptcy  of  American  society — 
what  is  suggested  in  its  place?  Stewart 
Alsop,  quoting  those  who  say  IntegraUon  has 
failed,  tells  us  in  Newsweek : 

We  must  "open  up  middle-class  Jobs  and 
the  middle-class  suburbs  to  Negroes."  We 
mtist  "make  the  scbools  good  where  they 
are" — that  la,  pour  money  and  attenUon  into 
the  ghetto  scbools.  The  fact  Is  tbat  despite 
the  pleas  of  the  Kerner  Commission,  tbe 
Eisenhower  Commission  and  every  other 
reputable  body  tbat  has  made  any  good-faith 
effort  to  gauge  tbe  situation;  despite  the 
empty  rhetoric  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
about  "reforms"  and  new  programs,  despite 
the  hypocrisy  of  those  Northern  Senators 
who  supported  Southern  segregation  under 
the  guise  of  attacking  Northern  segrega- 
tion— despite  all  this,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  tbe  American  peo- 
ple have  any  intention  of  doing  any  of  these 
things,  or  tbat  their  fearful  leaders  will 
even  oall  upon  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Alsop's  strategists  also  insist  that  the 
nation  not  "sell  out  integration  where  It's 
been  successful."  That  Is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Nixon  and  the  Senate  have  done:  what  will 
happen  now  In  Greenville,  and  In  other  cities 
where  courageous,  good-faith  efforts  bad 
been  made?  Whatever  those  black  leaders 
who  say  integration  has  failed  may  think, 
what  will  the  mllUons  of  black  people  be- 
lieve as  they  see  starkly  confirmed  one  more 
time — after  so  many  precedents — the  un- 
willingness of  white  Americans  to  make  good 
on  their  commitments  and  their  Ideals? 

"The  Union."  wrote  C.  Vann  Woodward 
in  The  Burden  of  Southern  History,  "fought 
the  Civil  War  on  borrowed  moral  capital. 
With  their  noble  belief  in  their  purpose  and 
their  extravagant  faith  in  the  future,  tbe 
radicals  ran  up  a  staggering  war  debt,  a 
moral  debt  tbat  was  soon  found  to  be  be- 
yond the  country's  capacity  to  pay,  given 
the  undeveloped  state  of  Its  moral  resotirces 
at  the  time."  For  eighty  years  there  after, 
Mr.  Woodward  pointed  out,  the  nation  sim- 
ply defaulted,  until  "It  became  clear  that 
the  almost  forgotten  Civil  War  debt  bad  to 
be  paid,  paid  in  full,  and  without  any  more 
stalling  than  necessary." 

nr  DKrAT7i.T 

That  Is  clearer  than  ever,  because  we  are 
not  dealing  In  1970  with  five  million  ignor- 
ant field  hands  in  the  cotton  South,  as  we 
were  in  1876.  But  once  again,  the  Union 
Is  defaulting:  once  again  its  capacity  to  pay 
has  been  found  grievously  wanting:  and  stiU 
its  moral  resources  are  sadly  undeveloped. 

Poor  old  Union!  Its  great  and  generous 
dreams  falling  one  by  one  to  dusty  death. 


THE  ECONOMIC  FORUM  SUMMARY 
OP  THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NXW   JEBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  growing  concern  about  the  Nation's 
economy,  I  believe  It  wise  for  the  Con- 
gress to  have  before  it  the  views  of  as 
many  econcMnlsts  and  financial  and 
business  experts  as  possible  to  aid  us  in 
our  deliberations. 

Thus,  I  do  hereby  place  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Gainsbrugh. 
senior  vice  president,  and  chief  econ- 
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omist  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.  Mr.  Galnsbrugh's  article 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  official  sum- 
mary of  the  consensus  of  tbe  Economic 
Forum  of  the  NICE  which  convened  in 
November  of  1969.  Mr.  Gainsbrugh  was 
chairman  of  the  forum. 

The  article  follows: 

Tm  Economic  FoatTic  Sxtmuast  of  thz 

BtrsiNsss  Odtlook 

(By  Martin  R.  Oalnsbrugh) 

By  year-end,  1970,  the  Economic  Forum's 
average  estimat(>  of  Grt>s8  National  Product 
is  $1005  billion.  That  is  a  gain  of  about  $50 
billion  over  year-end  1969,  or  an  increase  in 
QNP  in  1970  of  only  6.3%.  For  the  year  as 
a  whole,  the  anticipated  rate  of  expansion 
is  somewhat  higher:  5.7%.  This  contrasts 
with  a  rtse  of  7.7%  to  1969  and  9.1%  in  1968. 
Clearly,  we  envision  the  year  ahead  as  one 
in  which  business  in  general  will  still  be 
moving  up.  but  at  a  much  slower  pace  than 
in  the  past  two  years.  The  tempo  should  pick 
up  a  bit  in  the  second  half,  but  not  markedly 
so. 

A  companion  measure  of  btisiness  activity 
that  is  often  sought  is  the  Index  of  Indus- 
trial Production.  For  the  fourth  quarter  of 

1969,  the  Forum  expects  this  index  to  be 
172.9 — a  bit  lower  than  the  October  figure 
of  173.3.  By  the  end  of  1970.  it  should  have 
moved  up  to  average  about  174.5.  For  1970  as 
a  whole,  the  group's  average  estimate  Is 
172.8 — the  same  as  at  present. 

Should  prices  outstrip  the  rise  In  current 
dollar  output  in  1970,  that  would  Justify  the 
label  of  recession.  The  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex for  the  fourth  qiuuter,  1969,  we  put  at 
around  130.8,  and  for  mid-1970  most  of  tbe 
Fonmi  anticipates  some  moderation  in  tbe 
upward  trend. 

By  the  end  of  tbe  year,  the  consumer  price 
index  should  reach  136,  4%  higher  than  It  Is 
now.  Tbat  means  less  of  a  leap  in  our  price 
thermcKneters,  but  tbe  patient's  tempera- 
ture is  StiU  rising  and  disturbingly  so. 

Tlie  Wholesale  Price  Index  shows  far  more 
Improvement.  Tbe  Forum's  estimate  of  the 
fotirth  quarter  is  the  same  as  In  November: 
114.5.  For  the  middle  of  1970  the  group  esti- 
mates 116,  and  by  year  end,  117.  This 
definitely  suggests  a  most  welcome  easing  in 
wholesale  prices  with  the  increase  in  1970 
slowing  to  about  2  % . 

Finally,  the  Implicit  Price  Index.  Tbat 
index  is  used  to  deflate  QNP  and  bence  gives 
some  indication  of  the  rate  of  real  growth 
exi>ected  by  the  Forum.  It  stands  at  about 
130.5  currently.  We  expect  it  to  be  about 
133  by  mid- 1970.  We  anticipate  prices  in  gen- 
eral will  be  rising  at  a  4%   rate  in  early 

1970,  but  by  only  3.5%  as  1970  nears  its  end. 
In  combination,   tbe  Forum  expects  the 

current  dollar  ONP  to  rise  by  5.7%  in  1970 
while  tbe  IPI  moves  up  by  4.3% .  We  are  thus 
left  with  an  increase  of  real  product  of  about 
1.4%  for  tbe  year  as  a  whole  and  1.6%  by 
year-end  1970. 

Tbe  quarterly  relationship  between  tbe 
Forum's  estimate  of  ONP  and  IPI  is  direcUy 
pertinent  to  the  views  others  have  expressed 
about  the  imminence  of  recession.  In  no 
single  quarter  does  the  group  foresee  a 
greater  rise  in  prices  than  in  tbe  value  of 
output: 

(HiARTERLY  RISE  IN  1970,  PCRCENTAGES 

CNP  is  cur-      Implicit  pries 
rent  dollars  isdax 


1Q1970.. 

2  0 1970.. 

3  01970., 
4 Q 1970.. 


In  tbe  first  half  of  1970.  tbe  anticipated 
unemployment  rate  is  dlsttirblngly  high — 
so  much  so  tbat  it  may  not  be  ptdltlcaUy  ac- 
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cepUble  In  m  Congr«saion*I  election  ye*r.  To 
repeat  an  axiom  of  earlier  yeara.  business 
forecasts  must  not  only  be  sound  in  their 
economics  but  also  politically  realistic.  What 
we  are  suggesting  for  mld-1970  Is  an  unem- 
ployment rate  that  may  range  from  a  low  of 
43'o  to  as  high  as  5'c.  The  mid-year  aTer- 
age  as  a  whole  Is  4e''r.  At  the  end  of  1970. 
the  unemployment  estimate  of  the  Forum, 
however.  Is  4.3'.  . 

A  second  way  of  looking  at  where  the 
Porum  thinks  we  will  be  Is  to  depart  from 
the  general  consensus  to  look  at  expecta- 
tions for  the  four  major  sectors  of  ONP.  Very 
often,  we  have  found  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  sum  of  the  parts,  as  seen 
by  the  various  members  of  the  Porum.  and 
our  collective  expectations  for  ONP  as  a 
whole. 

Ira  Ellis  and  Oeorge  Hitchlngs  expect  per- 
sonal consumption  expenditures  to  rise  by 
about  S*^  In  1070.  By  fourth  quarter  1970. 
consumer  outlays  on  this  basis  would  total 
1635  billion  (annual  rate,  seasonally  ad- 
Justed).  Ellis  and  Hitchlngs  see  little  If  any 
increase  In  durables.  Services,  however, 
should  be  up  again  by  at  least  8''; .  Non-du- 
rables should  increase  about  the  same  as 
total  ONP  or  about  S^i*  •";  That  should  serve 
to  underscore  the  strength  prevailing  in  the 
consumer  sector  throughout  1970. 

The  second  largest  ONP  sector  Is  the  gov- 
ernmental component.  This  is  expected  by 
James  Knowles  to  Increase  to  nearly  $330 
billion  In  terms  of  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  In  the  ONP  accounts.  What  this  as- 
sumes is  a  small  decline  In  total  Federal 
purchases.  A  cut  In  defense  spending  of 
about  $i  billion  will  be  largely  offset  by  a 
hike  in  Federal  civilian  expenditures,  par- 
ticularly in  the  second  half.  State  and  local 
expenditures  should  expand  again,  by  an- 
other 113  billion.  The  public  sector,  then, 
shows  almost  as  much  growth  in  1970  as  in 
1969,  even  with  softness  In  defense  outlays. 
The  third  and  most  important  compo- 
nent cyclically  Is  gross  private  domestic  In- 
vestment. Let's  start  with  investment  In 
residenUal  structures:  Walter  Hoadley  esti- 
mates only  $31  billion  (seasonally  adjusted, 
annual  rate)  by  year-end  1970 — about  the 
same  amount  as  presently.  Further  softness 
in  housing  demand  in  the  opening  part  of 
1970  would  be  offset  by  a  rise  in  the  second 
half  of  1970. 

Turning  to  fixed  business  Investment. 
Vouis  Paradlso's  expectations  are  for  about 
a  5%  increase  in  capital  outlays  in  1970 — 
let  us  say  tlOA  bilUon  for-end  1970.  Note  the 
striking  contrast  here  to  the  patterns  of 
weakness  In  capital  spending  In  past  periods 
of  business  recession. 

Putting  all  three  forms  of  investment  to- 
gether (including  inventories),  gross  private 
domestic  Investment  by  the  end  of  1970 
might  then  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  tl43 
billion,  or  at  least  as  high  as  it  la  currently. 
What  Is  happening  in  lat*  1999.  and  what 
we  suspect  will  be  continuing  In  1970,  Is 
that  private  Investment  will  shift  from 
being  the  strongly  expansionary  factor  that 
It  was  In  1908.  and  much  of  1969.  to  being 
strongly  sustaining  in  1970. 

To  complete  the  ONP  soorecard.  Roy  Reler- 
son  estimates  that  the  net  exports  of  goods 
and  services  will  bold  at  $2.5  to  93  billion — 
about  where  It  is. 

Summing  up  the  four  sectors  yields  a 
fourth  quarter  ONP  In  1970  of  91003  billion, 
thus  providing  strong  support  for  the 
Forum's  earlier  consensus  of  a  GNP  of  $1006 
billion. 

Our  last  test  of  ONP  involves  labor  Input 
and  output  per  manhour  In  1970.  and  this  Is 
where  the  Forum's  estimates  of  unemploy- 
ment take  on  considerable  significance.  As 
Jules  Backman  suggests,  the  increase  in  the 
labor  force  next  ye*r  may  be  somewhat  on 
the  high  Bide.  If  3.5%  Is  assumed,  that  would 
give  us  a  labor  force  of  about  83  million  In 
1970.  Unemployment  would  also  b*  blglMB. 
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say  4.5%  on  the  basis  of  the  expectations  of 
the  Forum,  one  percentage  point  higher  than 
in  1969.  Employment,  or  the  net  Increase  in 
labor  input,  therefore,  would  rise  by  about 
1  6'c  above  its  counterpart  in  1969.  Resort  to 
overtime  and  the  average  hours  of  work 
would  undoubtedly  decline  In  a  period  of 
rising  unemployment.  Total  national  man- 
hours  Input  should  therefore  rise  even  less 
than  the  projected  15'.  increase  in  total 
employment. 

What  about  national  productivity?  There 
h.ts  been  virtually  no  Increase  in  output  per 
manhour  for  the  nonfarm  private  sector  this 
year.  And  from  past  experience,  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  productivity  moves  up 
at  its  long-term  pace  when  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  real  output  is  declining.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  rise  of  1.5'c  in  labor  Input,  at  be«t 
accompanied  by  static  national  productivity, 
thus  lends  strong  support  to  the  Forum's 
expectations  that  real  national  growth  in 
1970  win  be  well  below  average.  Even  a 
limited  gain  In  national  productivity,  how- 
ever, would  serve  to  lift  real  output  well 
above  the  group's  expectations.  A  rise  in  pro- 
ductivity of  only  16<"<.— half  the  long-term 
annual  gain  In  productivity — and  the  croas- 
multiplicatlon  with  labor  Input  would  yield 
a  rise  in  real  growth  of  3  35%  as  compared  to 
the  Forum's  expectations  of  only  14';.  for 
the  year  as  a  whole. 

We  should  not  only  be  In  "trlUlon  dollar 
land"  In  1970  but,  even  more  in  potnt  with 
the  expected  moderation  in  price  rises  as  the 
year  runs  Its  course,  we  should  have  a  slg- 
niflcantly  higher  rate  of  real  growth  as  the 
year  ends  than  at  Its  beginning. 
Projected   sector   accounts,   /ourth    quarter, 
1970 
I  In  billions  of  dollars  'I 
Personal  consumption  expenditures..     627.  0 

Durables M.  0 

Nondxirables    363.0 

Services 371. 0 

Oross  private  domestic  Investment..     148.0 

Housing    . 31.0 

Plant  and  equipment 100. 0 

Inventories i-O 

Net  foreign  exports,  goods  and  serv- 
ices           3.0 

Oovernment 330.0 

Federal   100.6 

Defense TO.  ft 

State  and  local . 139.0 


Febniary  20,  1970 


Total  gross  national  product..  1003.0 
>  Seasonally  adjusted,  annual  rate. 


NORTH     TEXAS     AREA     PROSPERS 
FROM  SPACE-RELATED  INDUSTRY 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


or 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Ray  Zauber  of  the  Oak  Cliff  Tribune 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  written  a  number  of 
highly  interesting  articles  on  the  im- 
portaiKe  of  the  space  program  not  only 
to  spedflc  sections  of  the  Nation  but  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  to  the  world. 
One  of  Mr.  Zauber's  recent  articles  dealt 
with  the  effect  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram on  the  prosperity  and  growth  of 
the  north  Texas  area.  This  same  story 
has  been  repeated  in  numerous  localities 


throughout  the  United  States  and  por- 
trays a  number  of  the  benefits  which  we 
are  deriving  from  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. Because  this  is  not  only  a  story  of 
the  north  Texas  area  but  of  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  I  am  Including  this 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

North   Texas   Akca   Paospxas   From 
Space-Rkla'txs   Inoustky 

(Eorroa's  Notx. — On  a  recent  trip  to  NASA 
in  Houston,  with  Cong.  Olln  E.  Teague.  Ray 
Zauber  talked  to  several  scientisU,  astro- 
niiuts.  technicians  and  administrators.  Rep. 
Teague  also  provided  him  with  a  wealth  of 
material  on  the  subject.  This  data  has  been 
carefully  sifted  for  a  series  on  the  race  to 
spiice.  which  Zauber  considers  perhaps  "the 
greatest  story  of  all  times.") 

North  Texas,  especially  the  Fort  Worth- 
Dallas  area.  Is  one  of  the  greatest  benefici- 
aries of  the  space  program. 

While  Houston  is  home  of  the  astronauU, 
Mission  Control  and  Manned  Flight  depart- 
ments of  NASA,  North  Texas  has  received 
billions  of  dollars  in  space  contracts. 

The  aerospace  Industrial  factories  of  Dallas 
and  Forth  Worth  are  deeply  Involved  In  de- 
velopment, engineering  and  manufacturing 
of  space  equipment. 

Llng-Temco-Vought,  Texas  Instruments. 
Bell  Helicopter.  Varo.  Collins  Radio,  Con- 
solidated Vultee  and  dozens  of  lesser  manu- 
facturers have  shared  In  developing  military 
and  space  hardware. 

Some  of  the  most  sensational  scientific  dis- 
coveries of  the  times  come  directly  from  the 
space  Investment  In  the  Industries  of  North 
Texas  Oolllns  Radio  and  Texas  Instruments 
have  developed  Improvements  in  radar  and 
radio  which  have  been  fundamental  to 
United  States  superiority  In  sky  probes. 

LTV  has  been  involved  in  design  and  man- 
ufacture of  much  equipment  actually  used 
In  space  ventures.  Engineers  of  the  LTV  as- 
tronautics division  are  working  on  new  pro- 
grams and  more  sophisticated  components 
for  spaceships. 

It  behooves  the  leadership  of  this  area  to 
support  the  space  program  In  every  possible 
way.  Even  if  there  weren't  direct  benefits  to 
the  North  Texas  economy  from  the  huge 
payrolls  and  purchase  of  supplies,  boosting 
space  would  be  Justified  for  the  overall  good 
of  the  country. 

Space  has  created  teeming  Industry  In 
Texas  along  with  Its  unending  stream  of 
fringe  benefits.  In  addition  to  the  prosperity, 
space  has  brought  brilliant  and  dedicated 
scientists,  engineers,  technicians  and  ad- 
ministrators to  the  state. 

It  has  fed  funds  Into  our  universities  and 
technical  laboratories  for  development  ot 
new  materials,  new  Ideas,  new  hope.  The  pa- 
rameters of  space  present  challenges  almost 
beyond  comprehension  Just  a  generation  ago. 

Some  of  the  ideas  expressed  In  Buck  Rog- 
ers and  Flash  Oordon  were  held  Inconceiv- 
able as  late  at  1960.  There  were  eminent  sci- 
entists and  educators  making  fiat  declara- 
tion that  man  would  never  escape  his  planet. 

The  prospects  for  interstellar  travel  are  ex- 
ceedingly bright.  If  man  doesn't  destroy  him- 
self in  nuclear  holocaust  landings  on  other 
planets  and  distant  stars  will  be  effected  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  unl- 
verae  will  be  unlocked  as  the  probes  of  space 
push  deeper  and  deeper.  And  how  exciting 
it  Is  to  know  that  much  of  the  technical  and 
scientific  knowledge  necessary  for  these  fu- 
ture space  sorties  emanates  In  our  own  area. 

The  ramifications  of  space  In  North  Texas 
go  beyond  economics.  The  highly-educated 
leaders  and  highly-skilled  workers  aesembled 
by  the  astronautics  Industries  have  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  society  In  which  we 
Uve. 

From  aerospace  and  the  related  Industries 
liave  come  poUtlcal.  cultural,  reUglous,  civic. 
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educational  and  social  leadership.  Some  de- 
serving charities  have  benefitted  from  the 
civic  consciousness  of  the  space  tycoons.  And 
their  philanthropies  have  thrilled  the  area 
time  and  time  again. 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  comprehend  the  subtly 
changing  attitudes  of  Dallas  people  toward 
the  welfare  state  when  free  enterprise  stands 
as  such  as  a  pillar  of  the  Big  D  economic 
phenomenon. 

If  ever  rugged  indlviduaUsm  and  ingenuity 
built  a  great  city.  Dallas  would  be  a  shining 
example.  Aerospace  has  to  be  part  of  the 
foundation  on  which  this  pillar  Is  anchored. 


A  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS 
TELLS  IT  "LIKE  IT  IS" 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  20.  1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  publication  writ- 
ten by  class  8-202  of  the  John  S.  Roberts 
Junior  High  School  in  Manhattan  en- 
titled "A  City  Is."  This  magazine  most 
accurately  describes  ghetto  life  circa  1970 
with  its  garbage-filled  streets,  rat-  and 
roach-infested  tenements,  abandoned 
businesses,  drug  addiction,  rampant 
crime,  and  with  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation too  poor  even  to  be  able  to  escape. 

This  Is  the  everyday  life  which  con- 
fronts these  students  and  not  the  green- 
lawned,  white-fenced  community  of 
Dick.  Jane,  and  Spot,  which  we  would 
like  to  believe.  The  magazine  produced 
by  room  8-202  is  their  plea  to  those 
in  authority  to  keep  their  promises  to 
change  such  an  environment.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  several  excerpts  from 
this  magazine  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  oppor'^unity  to  hear  these 
students. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


A  Crrr  Is 

(Note. — A  series  of  essays  written  by  Class 
8-203  of  the  John  8.  Rai>erts  Junior  High 
School  in  New  York  City.) 

The  Park 
(By  Aurea  Matos) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  beautiful 
little  park  with  swings,  games  to  play  and 
lots  of  nice  things.  But  some  people  used 
to  come,  write  on  the  walls,  spit  and  break 
the  swings  and  bottles.  Then  the  Junkies 
started  to  enter  the  park  Just  to  shoot  up. 
Some  of  them  used  to  leave  their  needles 
on  the  ground.  The  little  kids  used  to  pick 
them  up  and  play  with  them. 

One  day  a  Jtinkle  came  to  look  for  his 
needle  and  he  found  a  little  boy  playing  with 
It.  The  Junkie  got  mad  and  said  "Hey  I 
What  do  you  think  you're  doing  with  that? 
Olve  it  to  me."  The  kid  said,  "I'm  gonna 
tell  my  daddy  to  beat  you  up."  So  the  Junkie 
took  the  kid  and  killed  him  with  a  knUe. 

They  told  the  owner  of  ttie  park  "Tear 
down  that  crazy  park  before  the  Junkies  start 
really  looking  for  trouble."  So  the  owner  bad 
no  choice  but  to  tear  It  down. 

Now  look  at  the  way  It  Is.  Now  the  Junkies 
don't  have  to  worry  about  anything  but 
their  needles  and  dope.  That's  how  the 
Junkies  mess  up  the  whole  park. 
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Tor  Can't  Teix 
(By  Joseph  Melendez) 

Look  inside  tills  building  and  all  you'll 
see  are  a  couple  of  rats,  a  few  roaches  and 
don't  forget  about  the  garbage. 

The  people,  that's  right,  the  people,  let's 
go  to  the  people  In  the  building.  That  man 
standing  there,  he  doesn't  look  too  old,  but 
what  Is  he?  I  think  he's  a  man  standing 
there  doing  notiilng.  Is  he  lazy?  Now  the  rest 
of  the  people  In  there,  are  they  half  Junkies? 
Maybe  they're  not.  Maybe  It's  Just  a  decent 
place  with  decent  people 

Some  buildings  are  like  this  and  good, 
but  .  .  .  how    are    we    to   know? 

Mt  Ideal  School 
(By  Raphael  Pagan) 
My  Ideal  school  wouldn't  be  a  school  vrlth 
bars  or  chicken  wire  on  the  windows.  It  also 
wouldn't  be  so  small  and  crowded.  My  ideal 
school  would  be  much  bigger  ttian  the  one 
we  have  now.  And  it  would  be  at  least  six- 
teen stories  high,  with  elevators.  It  would 
have  two  gyms,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for 
the  boys.  It  would  also  have  a  svrlnunlng 
pool,  but  one  a  little  bigger  than  the  one  we 
have  now.  And  the  gyms,  the  shops  and  the 
pool  would  be  In  a  building  all  by  them- 
selves. There  would  be  a  small  tunnel  to  go 
from  building  to  building.  There  would  be  a 
parking  lot  for  the  teachers,  one  big  enough 
to  hold  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cars. 
And  there  would  be  about  three  to  six  build- 
ings. In  all,  the  school  should  hold  at  least 
nine  thousand  to  eleven  thousand  kids. 
That's  wtxat  I  would  like  for  my  ideal  school. 


FoiTR   Bad  Ouys 
(By  Lillian  Cruz) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  four  boys 
who  were  really  bad  guys.  Since  they  didn't 
have  anything  to  do,  they  wandered  around 
until  they  saw  a  dirty  basement  full  of  gar- 
bage. So,  having  nothing  to  do,  they  took 
everything  out  of  the  basement  and  put  the 
garbage  Inside  a  broken  car  and  all  over  the 
streets.  Then  this  nice  l>oy  came  along  and 
told  the  guys:  "Hey!  Guys!  You  seem  as  If 
you  don't  have  anything  to  do  when  you  do 
this.  .  .  .  Why  not  fight  till  they  biUld  a  nice 
park  for  us  to  play  In?"  So  the  guys  listened 
to  the  school  boy  and  bugged  the  govern- 
ment until  they  got  a  beautiful  park  where 
they  could  play  now  Instead  of  going  around 
being  vandals. 


The  Bun,DiNG 
(By  Edward  Cosme) 
Once  upon  a  time  Florello  Laguardla  put 
up  a  building  In  East  Harlem.  People  were 
clean  and  kept  It  In  good  condition.  After 
a  few  years,  other  people  moved  In  and  didn't 
take  much  good  care  of  It.  All  of  a  sudden 
there  was  filth  and  blight  all  over  the  build- 
ing and  the  backyard,  llien,  people  started 
to  move  out  of  the  building  and  soon  It  was 
abandoned.  The  kids  of  the  block  started 
breaking  all  the  windows  and  that  only  made 
the  building  look  worse  and  gave  the  block  a 
worse  impression  than  It  already  had.  Then 
the  building  was  condemned.  They  tried  to 
renew  the  building  though  It  was  a  waste  of 
time.  Now  all  that  is  there  is  a  vacant  space. 

How  A  BT7ILDINC  Falls  Apart 
(By  Nerelda  Mendez) 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  a  building 
falls  apart?  Well,  let  me  tell  you. 

A  year  ago  a  big  apartment  building  was 
a  nice  building.  The  pe<^le  who  lived  there 
lived  like  one  whole  family.  The  landlord 
was  a  nice  man  who  cleaned  the  halls  and 
stoops. 

But  one  day  a  Junkie  moved  In  and  the 
people  were  upset.  Then  more  Junkies  started 
coming  In  and  the  landlord  stopped  carrying 
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his  responsibilities.  The  building  became  a 
slum  building.  So  what!  The  Junkie  did  not 
care! 

Next  to  the  big  building  was  a  one  family 
bouse.  It  was  one  of  the  nicest  buildings 
around.  All  wtxite  on  the  inside,  red  and 
green  on  the  outside,  with  brown  on  the 
edges. 

Well,  these  Junkies  in  the  big  building  were 
sick.  They  needed  mcHiey.  So  when  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  the  small  building  were  out, 
the  Junkies  drilled  themselves  throu^  the 
wall  and  stole  everything  from  the  small 
house.  ., 

The  people  from  the  small  house  are  now 
far  away,  and  their  house  Is  now  half  up 
and  half  down.  Children  take  It  down  piece 
by  piece. 

This  is  how  a  building  falls  apart. 

The  Rings 
(By  Gennoro  Russo) 

Why  Isn't  there  any  electricity  for  tele- 
phones on  117th  Street,  between  First  and 
Second  Avenues?  Because  right  after  some- 
body burned  down  the  lumber  yard  and  the 
two  bullfllngs  next  to  it,  kids  started  play- 
ing In  the  rubble.  Then,  when  they  knocked 
down  a  building  next  to  that,  kids  went  and 
and  played  with  the  telephone  poles.  They 
cut  the  cable  off  with  a  knife  and  then  took 
the  colored  wires  from  Inside  to  make  rings. 

One  Of  the  kids  was  uxy  friend.  He  Is  a 
student  in  this  school.  He  goes  to  that  block 
every  day  because  his  father  works  In  a  little 
mechanic's  shop  there. 

He  went  to  where  the  telephone  poles  were 
and  wanted  to  break  them  with  his  hands. 
He  couldn't  do  it,  so  he  went  and  got  a  big 
scissors  and  started  to  cut  the  wires.  He  gave 
some  to  his  friends  to  make  little  rings. 

And  now,  the  whole  block  has  no  telephone 
service. 

The  Lrm^E  Ice  Cream  Truck 
(By  JoseiA   Gonzalez) 

This  Is  the  story  of  me.  an  icy  truck. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  my  owners,  two 
teenagers,  came  to  get  me.  They  carried  me 
downstairs,  bought  a  small  piece  of  Ice,  and 
put  It  Inside  of  me.  Then  they  put  some 
bottles  of  colored  water  in  me.  Then  they 
started  pushing  me  away.  They  pushed  me 
for  a  mile,  then  we  went  Into  an  alley  where 
we  met  two  other  guys.  One  of  the  guys 
said,  "Where's  the  stuff?"  "In  the  truck." 
(There  was  sMnethlng  strange  about  these 
guys.)  The  other  guy  asked,  "How  much?" 
"$60."  Then  my  owner  took  a  bag  out  of  me. 

As  he  pulled  out  the  l>ag.  the  two  guys 
pulled  out  guns  and  cops  came  at  them  from 
both  sides.  My  owner  threw  the  bag  In  me 
and  gave  me  a  hard  push.  I  hit  a  couple  of 
cops  and  kept  on  going.  As  I  rolled  off,  an 
officer  picked  up  a  bag  that  fell  out  of  me 
and  went  back  to  the  alley. 

When  I  stopped,  a  man  came  and  chained 
me  to  a  gate.  The  next  day  he  took  me  out 
and  we  sold  icies.  Free  at  last!  Now  I'm  a 
real  ley  truck,  not  a  dope  truck. 

The  Little   Ice   Cream  Truck 
(By   Gennoro  Russo) 

Hello.  I  am  a  little  Ice  cream  truck.  Every 
morning  my  master  takes  me  aroimd  the 
neighborhood  to  sell  ice  cream  for  people 
that  are  thirsty  and  feel  hot.  I  am  not  like 
you  kids,  thinking  that  you  Uve  in  a  clean 
place.  I  think  you  kids  are  very  wrong  be- 
cause every  day  I  go  around  the  neighbor- 
hood and.  I  see  that  half  of  each  block  ts 
messed  up.  There  Is  garbage  all  over  the 
streets,  there  are  vacant  lots  and  even  con- 
demned buUdlngs. 

If  I  were  a  human  and  I  were  rich  I  would 
first  go  around  the  block  I  live  In  and  try 
to  knock  down  some  buildings  and  put  up 
new  ones.  I  would  try  to  make  a  Uttle  park 
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for  klda  of  »U  agw  to  play  »n  I  would  put  up 
twlngs  and  a  UtUe  ba«ltetb*ll  court.  And  I 
would  then  go  back  to  being  an  Jce  cr«»m 
truck  and  I  would  go  around  the  purk  seUlnc 
lc«  cream. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  VA  HOSPITAL  IN- 
TENSIVE   CARE    xwrrs    under- 

STAFFEI>— DENTAL  CARE  FUNDS 
LACKING  FOR  UTAH  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  20,  1970 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  rf  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
December  1969  the  Committee  on  Veier- 
an»'  Affairs  undertook  an  investigation 
of  the  VA  medical  program  because  of 
complaints  received  from  many  sources 
that  VA  hospitals  were  underfunded  and 
understaffed.  One  of  the  most  consistent 
complaints  which  I  heard  was  that  our 
Vietnam  veterans  were  not  recelvln* 
timely  dental  exams  and  treatments.  An- 
other was  that  Intensive  care  units.  In 
many  instances,  were  not  completely 
staffed— some  not  at  all — to  render 
proper  round  the  clock  treatment  for 
seriously  ill  veterans. 

Mr.  ftjeaker.  the  nationwide  sixrvey  ol 
VA  medical  facihtiea  which  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  undertook  revealed  a 
substantial  fhortage  of  funds  for  Viet- 
nam veterans"  dental  care.  For  instance, 
at  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  hospital, 
the  director  indicated  to  the  committee 
in  December  1969  that  he  was  about 
$100,000  short  of  dental  care  funds.  In 
January  he  reported  to  the  committee 
that  he  had  been  allocated  over  $133.- 
000  in  additional  funds  to  reduce  his 
overall  operatlns  deficiency  for  fiscal 
year  1970  of  $400,000  but  only  $8,700  had 
been  allocated  to  reduce  the  dental  de- 
ficiency. Part  of  the  problem  apparently 
Is  the  lack  of  VA  clerical  personnel  to 
Issue  the  dental  authorizations.  Unless 
these  Vietnam  veterauis  are  willing  to  risk 
having  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  dental  care 
out  of  their  own  pockets— which  the 
Government  should  pay— they  must  wait 
many  week*  and  sometimes  months  for 
the  VA  to  perform  the  service  or  issue 
an  authorization  to  the  veterans'  private 
dentist  to  perform  the  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  most  ui^falr  to  our 
returning  Vietnam  veterans  who  received 
inadequate  denul  care  while  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  In  large  measure,  this 
situation  could  be  promptly  corrected 
if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would — to- 
day—allocate to  the  VA  higher  person- 
nel ceilings  and  ask — now — for  sufQcient 
supplementary  funds  to  pay  for  the  fee 
dental  work  which  is  needed — today — 
mosty  for  Vietnam  veterans.  I  believe 
that  there  would  be  an  immediate  favor- 
able response  from  the  Congress  to  this 
request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Salt  Lake  City  hoa- 
pital  director  also  reported  to  our  com- 
mittee in  December  that  the  medical  and 
surgical  intensive  care  units  should  have 
14  more  full-time  positions  which  would 
cost  about  $87,000  annually.  As  far  as  I 
can  determine,  he  received  no  staffing 
relief  for  the  Intensive  care  units  which 


means  that  the  personnel  manning  these 
units  are  unable  to  monitor,  on  a  timely 
basis,  the  vital  life  signs  of  paUents  com- 
mitted to  their  care  or  else  the  units  are 
not  being  used  to  their  fullest  potenUal. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  December  1989  Hos- 
plul  Director  W.  E.  Stonebraker  reported 
to  the  House  Veterans"  Affairs  Committee 
a  total  funding  deficiency  for  fiscal  year 
1970  of  about  $400,000  at  the  530-bed 
hospital.  More  than  $275,000  was  needed 
to  support  25  on  duty  hospital  personnel. 
He  stated  he  was  also  short  another  $25.- 
000  to  provide  for  consultant  and  attend- 
ing physician  fees  to  augment  the  pro- 
fessional sUff  at  the  veterans  hospital. 

Director  Stonebraker  stated  that  un- 
less additional  funds  were  provided  to 
meet  recurring  operating  needs  of  the 
hospital  that  he  would  have  to  divert  ap- 
proximately $175,000  budgeted  for  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  to  alleviate  the 
funding  deficiency  primarily  in  salaries. 
Included  in  a  long  list  of  Items  of  equ:p- 
ment  and  maintenance  and  repair  proj- 
ects were  the  following  which  would  have 
to  be  deferred  to  another  year:  a  mobile 
resusciUUon  cart,  $3,700;  electrocardio- 
graph cart.  $175;  an  anesth»sia  machine 
with  accessories.  $7,600;  and  a  general- 
purpose  microscope  costing  $3,700.  Main- 
tenance and  repair  projects  previously 
approved  that  would  have  to  be  deferred 
included  surgery  air  conditioning  con- 
trols costing  $9,900.  a  new  roof  for  one  of 
the  buildings  which  would  cost  $11,500. 
installation  of  an  emergency  generator 
at  $10,000.  expansion  of  the  Are  sprinkler 
system  costing  $15,000  and  smoke  barrier 
and  door  repairs  costing  $11,000. 

The  hosplUl  also  reported  that  spe- 
cial treatment  facilities  for  UUh  vet- 
erans at  the  Salt  Lake  City  hospital  were 
inadequate  in  scope  because  of  lack  of 
sufficient  employment  ceiling  and  fund- 
ing during  fiscal  year  1970  These  Includ- 
ed the  medical  and  surgical  Intensive  care 
units  which  Stonebraker  reported  should 
have  14  more  fuU-tlme  positions  at  a 
cost  in  excess  of  $67,000  and  the  electron 
microscopy  program  which  should  have 
one  other  position  costing  $9,000 
annually. 

The  community  nurslnc  home  care 
program  under  the  JurisdlcUon  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  VA  hospital  would  re- 
quire approximately  $27,000  more  ac- 
cording to  Stonebraker  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  91-101  This  new 
law  provides  for  continuation  of  service- 
connected  veterans  in  community  nurs- 
ing homes  at  VA  expense  without  regard 
to  the  8-month  UmiUtion  previously 
imposed.  ^ 

To  achieve  the  minimal  stafllng  ratios 
which  I  advocate  for  general  hospitals, 
the  Salt  Lake  City  hospital  would  re- 
quire approximately  260  more  positions 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $2  5  million.  Stone- 
braker reported  that  the  hospital  had  a 
staffing  ratio  of  1  51  to  one  patient  as  of 
September  30.  1969 

Director  Stonebraker  later  notified  the 
Veterans  Affairs'  Committee  that  sub- 
sequent to  review  and  consideration  by 
the  VA's  Central  Office  of  his  budget 
plan  and  reported  funding  deficiencies 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  that  he  received  a 
supplemental  aUotment  totaling  $133,750. 
Of  this  amount.  Stonebraker  said  $8,750 
was  restricted  for  fee  dental  exams  and 


treatments  to  apply  against  his  previ- 
ously reported  $100,000  deficiency  In  this 
acUvlty.  ,^     , 

Stonebraker  said  that  as  a  result  of 
the  additional  $125,000  for  personnel 
services  and  the  strict  fund  control  oper- 
ations that  were  necessary  during  the 
first  7  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  that 
the  funding  deficiency  had  been  reduced 
from  $277,000  to  approximately  $48,000 
for  salaries  of  personnel.  The  funding 
adjustments  which  the  Salt  Lake  City 
hospital  received  still  left  a  shortage  of 
$139,000  »n  personnel  salaries  and  fee 
dental  activities.  The  previously  reported 
fun>.ing  deficiencies  In  the  community 
nursing  care  program  and  for  the 
r.rc?iali2ed  medical  programs  were 
unchanged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  curtailment  of  VA 
funding  and  staffing  has  been  blamed  on 
the  'war  on  infiation."  I  Uke  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Vietnam  veteran  has  con- 
tributed enough  when  he  fights  the 
shooting  war.  He  should  not  be  expected 
to  fight  the  war  on  Infiatloi-  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  health.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  my  colleagues  In  Congress  who.  over 
the  years,  have  demonstrated  a  biparti- 
san attitude  for  our  veterans  program 
and  I  feel  certain  that  this  same  senti- 
ment win  prevail  ih  the  months  to  come 
as  we  attempt  to  Improve  medical  care 
for  America's  veterans. 


THE  BUSING  OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  wmaXMiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  20.  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presiaent, 
the  Tuesday.  February  17.  edition  of  the 
Norfolk  Vlrginlan-Pllot  included  an  in- 
teresting editorial  on  the  subject  of  bus- 
ing schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance. 

The  editorial  points  up  an  of  ten- ne- 
glected aspect  of  this  situation;  namely, 
the  high  cost  involved  In  transporting 
pupils  for  great  distances  to  change  the 
racial  composition  of  schools. 

The  editor  of  the  NorfoUi  Virginian- 
Pilot  Is  Robert  Mason. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  High  Cost  of  Bus- 
ing." be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Virginian -Pilot.  Feb.    17.   1»701 
Thk  HicH  Coot  of  Busino 

Congress  was  well  advised  when  passing 
the  ClTll  RlghU  Act  of  1964  to  provide  "Uiat 
nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  SUtes  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achlve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requlrtng  the  iransporUtlon 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other In  order  to  achieve  such  racial  bal- 
ance .  .  .'  As  Irving  R.  Uelbo.  dean  of  the 
Scliool  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  wrote  last  year:  "Bus- 
ing la  very  costly  and  tAkes  money  from  the 
educational  program  It  is  not  a  permanent 
solution  I  to  the  segregation  problem)  and 
can  be  upeet  by  mobility.  .  .  Busing  en- 
counters parental  resentment,  parUcularly 
among  parents  of  girls  and  younger  chil- 
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dren.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  there  Is  loss  of  time 
lu  riding.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Melbo's  article  appeared  well  before 
pupil-busing  became  a  political  Issue.  Cur- 
rently Senator  Stennla  of  Mississippi  Is 
sponsoring  amendments  to  a  school-funding 
bill  that  would  frustrate  busing  and  require 
that  school  desegregation  standards  "shall 
be  applied  uniformly  to  all  regions  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  the  origin 
or  cause  of  such  segregation."  Under  Federal 
pj!lcy,  which  the  Supreme  Court  Is  yet  to 
rule  upon,  the  South  is  treated  differently 
from  the  rest  of  the  Nation  because  Its  seg- 
regation patterns  grew  out  of  state  laws 
wMch  have  been  Invalidated:  the  Justice 
Department  Insists  that  even  the  1964  Con- 
gressional ban  on  busing  does  not  apply  to 
the  South. 

We  have  examined  the  North-South  polit- 
ics Involved  here  on  several  occasions,  and 
without  satisfaction.  Hypocrisy  is  on  both 
sides.  Economics,  not  politics,  should  be  the 
basis  for  settling  the  busing  debate.  For 
funds  that  go  Into  busing  are  bound  to  be 
subtracted.  In  some  degree,  from  funds  that 
should  go  Into  education,  and  the  quality 
education  Is  not  receiving  nearly  enough 
attention  in  the  school  desegregation  hassle. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Walter  E.  Hoffman  was 
Impressed  by  the  cost  factor  when  late  last 
year  he  declined  to  order  massive  busing  as 
a  part  of  Norfolk's  long-range  school  deseg- 
regation plan.  "The  budget  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem Is  prepared  by  the  School  Board  and. 
after  review  and  modification  by  the  City 
Manager.  Is  submitted  to  the  City  Council 
for  approval,  rejection,  or  modification."  he 
noted.  "Thus  far.  the  cooperation  between 
the  School  Board  and  City  Council  has  been 
excellent.  We  wonder  what  the  result  will  be 
if  the  Board  Is  required  to  ask  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  $4,000,000  capital  Investment  for 
buses  and  $800,000  annual  operating  ex- 
pense for  the  same  Item." 

Los  Angeles,  where  de  facto  segregation  Is 
as  acute  as  In  Southern  cities,  last  week  was 
ordered  by  a  California  state  Judge  to  pre- 
pare a  school  Integration  plan  for  employ- 
ment next  year.  School  Superintendent  Rob- 
ert P.  Kelly  said  the  order  would  require  the 
busing  of  more  than  240,000  of  the  district's 
674.000  students  at  a  cost  of  $40  million  In 
the  first  year  and  $20  million  every  year 
thereafter.  The  district  already  Is  facing  a 
deficit  of  about  $34  mlUlon. 

A  showdown  on  busing  Is  developing  In 
North  Carolina.  A  Federal  Judge  there  has 
Issued  a  desegregation  order  for  Charlotte 
and  Meckleburg  County  requiring  massive 
busing.  But  a  1069  state  law  sponsored  by  a 
Mecklenburg  legislator  prohibits  "involun- 
tary busing  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  bal- 
ance or  ratio  of  race  .  .  ."  Governor  Robert 
W.  Scott  has  said  he  will  refues  to  allow 
public  funds  to  be  spent  on  Mecklenburg 
busing  until  the  Federal -State  legal  conflict 
has  been  reeolved. 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  and  North  Caro- 
lina can  no  more  afford  to  pay  for  massive 
busing  that  Norfolk  and  Los  Angeles  can. 
In  any  valid  list  of  educational  prlorltee, 
busing  would  have  a  low  place.  The  busing 
question  should  not  be  Federal-state  domi- 
nation or  North-South  differences.  It  should 
be  getting  the  greatest  good  out  of  the  school 
dollar. 


UJ3.  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1979 

Mr.    RHODES.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
Wednesday  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
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gress  a  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  the 
seventies. 

Its  keys  are  partnership,  strength, 
and  negotiation. 

In  the  preface  of  his  message  the  Pres- 
ident makes  these  points: 

Peace  requires  partnership.  Its  obli- 
gations, like  its  benefits,  must  be  shared. 

Peace  requires  strength.  So  long  as 
there  are  those  who  would  threaten  our 
vital  interests  and  those  of  our  allies 
with  military  force,  we  must  be  strong. 

Peace  requires  a  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate. All  nations — and  we  are  no  excep- 
tion— have  important  national  Interests 
to  protect.  In  partnership  with  our  allies, 
secure  in  our  strength,  we  will  seek  those 
areas  in  which  we  can  agree  among  our- 
selves and  with  others  to  accommodate 
conflicts  and  overcome  rivalries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  security  of  the  free 
world  and,  for  that  matter,  the  fate  of 
the  entire  world  rests  on  a  realistic  and 
reasonable  American  foreign  policy. 

The  President's  message  makes  it 
clear  that  in  the  seventies  we  have  both. 
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geous  people  of  Lithuania  In  their  prayers 
and  aspirations  for  freedom  from  op- 
pression and  domination. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  In- 
deed an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  Join 
with  my  esteemed  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Lithuanian  independence. 

I  am  certain  that  the  commemoration 
of  this  event  in  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
continue  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
millions  of  Lithuanian  people  still  sub- 
jugated by  Soviet  Russia.  Further,  the 
commemoration  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple's history  of  Independence  is  intended 
not  only  to  encourage  the  determination 
for  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  Lithuanians, 
but  also  to  serve  as  an  Incentive  to  re- 
kindle patriotism  in  our  own  hearts. 

Recent  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
even  within  the  U.S.S.R.  itself  serve  to 
confirm  that  the  love  of  freedom  is  very 
much  alive  within  the  hearts  of  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations,  despite 
decades  of  Communist  efforts  to  enforce 
regimentation  and  imposed  obedience. 

Oppression  and  oppressors  can  never 
eradicate  the  yearnings  for  political  and 
social  freedom  that  motivate  mankind. 
Actually,  history  is  a  chronicle  of  these 
human  desires  and  values,  these  qualities 
of  the  human  spirit  that  ultimately  mark 
the  destiny  of  man. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  courage 
and  sacrifices  for  liberty  that  we  can 
recognize  in  Lithuania  and  elsewhere  in 
Communist-controlled  lands  serve  as  an 
inspiration  and  example  for  all  of  us. 

The  Lithuanian  people  continue  to 
hope  for,  and  patiently  await  the  day 
when  liberty  and  national  independence 
will  be  restored  to  them.  Their  deter- 
mination aiKl  dedication  is  of  the  same 
intensity  as  has  often  before  (dianged  the 
course  of  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  S2d  aimiversary 
of  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  it 
la  my  sincere  h(^)e  that  lOl  freedom- 
loving  Americans  join  with  the  coura- 


CHEEKTOWAGA  PUPILS  URGE  ALL 
PUPILS  IN  UNITED  STATES  TO 
JOIN  IN  SIMULTANEOUS  FLAG 
PLEDGE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
and  read  much  about  the  adverse  goings- 
on  In  our  schools  and  colleges.  Adversity, 
confrontations,  disputes,  demonstra- 
tions— all  these  things  make  good  copy 
for  the  media. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  favorable 
and  noncontroversial  matter  which  made 
not  only  the  front  page  of  one  of  our 
local  daily  newspapers,  but  also  has  re- 
ceived attention  from  the  other  media  as 
well. 

I  refer  to  the  initiative  of  a  third  grade 
class  in  a  suburban  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
school — Cleveland  Hill  Primary  School — 
in  seeking  the  cooperation  of  pupils  all 
across  the  Nation  in  a  simultaneous  rec- 
itation of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  on 
April  30. 

The  initiative  in  itself  is  heartwarm- 
ing; the  personal  letter  that  I  received 
from  one  of  the  pupils  asking  my  co- 
operation is  most  gratifying.  Eight-year- 
old  Lisa  Hanley  who  wrote  to  me  tjrpifles 
the  spirit  of  dedication  which  these 
young  people  have. 

The  children  are  extending  their  ap- 
peal to  everyone  through  every  possible 
means  of  conununication. 

ECHO  TRBOUCHOtrr  LAND 

I  hope  sincerely  that  the  echo  of  these 
voices  will  indeed  be  heard  throughout 
the  land. 

A  year  ago  today,  I  placed  in  the  Coh- 
GRESsioNAL  Recoso,  the  explanation  of 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  given  on  na- 
tional television  by  Red  Skelton,  one  of 
the  world's  great  clowns.  Mr.  Skelton  re- 
called from  his  childhood  how  his 
teacher  had  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  separate  phrases  in  the  Pledge. 

I  commended  Red  Skelton  for  remind- 
ing us  of  the  significance  of  familiar 
words  which  escape  us  temporarily. 

The  project  of  the  Cleveland  Hill  pupils 
Is  In  the  same  realm  of  attention  which 
Red's  teacher  gave  to  Red  and  his  school- 
mates years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  to  me  from  Lisa 
Hanley,  one  of  the  Cleveland  Hill  stu- 
dents, speaks  for  itself.  It  reads: 
Clkvkland  Hill  Psimast  School, 

Cheektowaffa.  N.Y. 

Deak  Su:  I.  Usa  Hanley.  am  8  years  old 
and  I'm  In  third  grade  In  Cleveland  HIU  Pri- 
mary School  In  Cheektowaga.  New  York.  I 
want  all  the  boys  and  girls  to  know  how 
lix^Mrtant  it  is  to  say  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. We  understand  what  It  means. 
It  means  a  promise  of  faithfulness  to  our 
country  which  represents  the  60  states — 
ruled  by  the  people  xmder  God's  protec- 
tion. We  enjoy  accepting  re4>onslblUtles  and 
opportunities.  Every  man  Is  given  what  he 
deserves  in  falmeM  and  rlghtness.  When  I 
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reclta  I  f««l  •  chlU  going  down  my  l»ck. 
Th»t  U  how  I  X«el  when  I  recite. 

Will    you    pleaae    help    our    Third    Or*de 
Class  get   our   project   accepted   throughout 
the  United  State*  ot  America?   Pleaae  read 
our  request  and  give  It  your  cuppoit. 
Tour*  truly. 

Lisa  Hamlet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  the  text  of 

the  petition  which  the  class  Is  circulat- 
ing across  the  country: 

Tkxt  or  PrrrTioM 

We,  the  boys  and  glrU  of  Mrs.  Irene 
Prtores  Third  Grade  aass,  of  the  Cleveland 
Hill  Primary  School.  Cheektowaga.  New  York 
request  that  April  30.  1970.  1;30  X£.T.  be 
•et  aside  In  all  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  so  that  all  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  nation  may  recite  the  "Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  Our  Flag"  at  the  same 
Ume.  We  request  the  cooperation  of  all  radio 
and  television  stations  in  synchronizing  the 
time,  so  that  the  children's  voices  may  echo 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beneath  a  five-column 
picture  of  the  third-grade  class  reciting 
the  pledge,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  ran 
ttoe  following  story  which  elaborates 
upon  the  project: 
Chxxxtowaga   Pura.s   Ask   Otrkks   im   U.S. 

To   Jont   XM    PLKD6K   TO   PLAO 

When  you're  eight  years  old  and  for  half 
of  your  life  It  has  been  impressed  on  you 
that  you  live  in  a  good  land,  a  great  coun- 
try. It's  upsetting  to  read  about  a  con- 
troversy over  whether  children  ought  to 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  nag  of  that  coun- 
try. You've  been  doing  It  ever  since  you 
entered  a  school-room,  and  perhaps  before 
that. 

Most  8-year-old — third-graders — would  Just 
be  somewhat  upeet  and  then  go  about  their 
■tttdles.  r«adlng.  playing  or  watching  TV. 

But  the  children  in  Mrs.  Irene  Priore's 
class  m  Cleveland  HIU  Elementary  School 
thought  that  something  more  should  be 
(lone. 

MATIOMAI.   PLXDGE-nf 

They  believe  that  boys  and  girls  through- 
out the  country  feel  the  same  way  they  do. 
and  they'd  like  to  Join  In  a  nationwide  dem- 
onstration of  that  fact. 

They  are  calling  on  all  schoolchildren  to 
Join  In  the  recitation  of  the  "pledge  of  al- 
legtaDce**  at  1:30  PM.  eastern  time,  on  AprU 

so. 

"We  request  the  co-operation  of  all  radio 
and  television  stations  in  synchronizing  the 
tune,  so  that  the  children's  voices  may  echo 
throughout  the  land."  says  the  petition 
ilgned  by  27  children. 

Some  of  the  spirit  behind  the  request  for 
a  demonstration  Is  evident  In  a  letter  by  one 
of  the  class  members: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I,  Susan  Sommer,  an  8-year-old  girl  from 
Mrs.  Irene  Priore's  class  In  the  Cleveland 
Hill  Primary  School,  Cheektowaga,  New  York, 
want  to  help  other  children  realize  that  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  our  flag  Is  important. 

"THINK  or  arrsKT  aoas 

"The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  is  a  promise  of 
our  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  own  land 
under  Ood^  protection.  The  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance Is  a  promise  to  accept  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  giving  every  man  what  he 
deserves,  such  as  rigbtneas  and  Justice.  The 
60  states  that  I  can  recite  are  ruled  by  the 
people. 

"Our  class  enjoys  saying  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  our  flag.  I  think  of  Betaey  Ross 
sewing  that  grand  old  flag  for  ua  to  live 
under  with  Ood's  protection. 

"Will  you  please  help  our  Third  Orade 
Class  get  our  project  accepted  throughout 
the  United  SUtes  of  America.  Please  read 
our  request  and  give  It  your  stipport." 

~Tours  truly.  Susan  Marie  Sommer." 

Mrs.   Prior*  said   that  the  children  have 
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been  sending  their  proposal  to  the  President. 
Gov.  Rockefeller  and  every  Important  person 
they  can. 

WASHtNGTON'S    XNAUOU«ATION 

"Our  dream  la  to  have  the  President  lead- 
ing the  pledge  with  aU  the  naUon's  children 
joining  In. "  she  said. 

The  children  used  an  arithmetic  class  to 
calculate  the  proper  time  for  reciting  the 
pledge  that  would  enable  children  in  differ- 
ent time  zones,  as  far  as  Hawaii,  to  take  part. 

They  settled  on  the  date  by  doing  histori- 
cal research  in  which  they  discovered  that 
Oeorge  Washington  was  inaugurated  the  first 
president  on  April  30. 

"It's  become  the  most  Important  thing  In 
their  young  lives,"  Mrs.  Prlore  said. 

The  group  Includes  Sharon  Arth.  Lisa  Ran- 
ley,  Valerie  Hllburger.  Usa  Ritz.  Holly  Morris. 
Anne  Burckhardt.  Anne  Pytel.  Laurel  Ens- 
menger.  Joan  C.  Jlmerson.  Carrie  i.^blnson. 
Mary  Beth  Rochm. 

Also.  Gary  Bestehorn.  James  Blhajskl. 
Gregory  Manclnl.  Alan  Brzoskowskl.  Wayne 
Maracle.  Peter  Conway.  Danny  Leichten- 
schlag.  David  Karun.  Kenneth  Mecca.  Pred 
Purry,  Bruce  DeWltt.  Jeffrey  Michaels,  Peter 
Handel  and  Deon  Whited. 
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prrrsBUROH  press  old 

NEWSBOYS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   rCNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  charitable  organizations  in  this 
Nation  which,  through  various  means, 
raise  funds  to  help  the  needy.  One  of 
the  most  unusual,  however,  is  a  group 
sponsored  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  one 
of  several  fine  newspapers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  group  is  known  as  "The  Pitts- 
burgh Press  Old  Newsboys"  and  in  its 
37 -year  history  it  has  raised  nearly  $6 
million  for  the  benefit  of  crippled  chil- 
dren. 

The  Old  Newsboys  was  started  in  1926, 
the  idea  being  to  raise  a  few  hundred 
dollars  for  orphans  at  Christmastime. 
However,  in  1933  its  leaders  decided  the 
money  would  be  used  more  satisfactorily 
to  help  youngsters  whose  bodies  were 
twisted  by  disease  or  physical  deformity. 

The  credit  for  foimding  the  Old  News- 
boys Is  given  Max  Silverblatt,  one-time 
sales  director  for  the  Press.  Funds  for 
the  benefit  were  raised  through  a  1-day 
sale  of  a  souvenir  edition  of  the  news- 
paper. 

Today,  however,  the  Old  Newsboys  is 
comprised  of  prominent  people  in  pub- 
lic and  business  life  who  volunteer  time 
and  unstinting  effort  in  the  collection  of 
funds  for  Children  s  Hospital  In  Pitts- 
burgh, one  of  the  finest  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  Nation. 

Each  year  these  men  strive  to  outdo 
their  mark  of  previous  years.  Each  year. 
It  seems,  they  succeed.  In  1969  the  Old 
Newsboys  collected  $333,400,  an  alitime 
high,  and  brought  their  grand  toUl  to 
$5,975,288. 

Approximately  700  patients  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  can  be  expected  to  bene- 
fit from  last  year's  fund  drive.  But  that 
Is  only  part  of  the  whole  story.  The  funds 
also  will  pay  for  40.000  visits  to  the  hos- 
pital's outpatient  clinic  and  several  hun- 
dred children  will  receive  oorrectlve 
shoes  and  braces  free  of  charge. 


Funds  for  the  Old  Newsboys  drive  are 
raised  through  various  events  and  per- 
sonal appeals.  Sports  activities,  a  gour- 
met dinner,  movie  premieres,  radio  and 
television  broadcasts  all  play  a  role  in  the 
drive  to  help  crippled  children  whose 
parents  can  pay  Uttle  or  nothing  for  their 
care. 

A  keen  rivalry  has  developed  among 
the  organization's  meaibers  to  see  who 
can  collect  the  most  money  each  year. 
The  top  10  fund  raisers  In  1969  were: 

Thomas  J.  Forester.  Allegheny  County 
Commissioner,  $41,050;  Michael  Tynan, 
circulation  director  for  the  Press.  $15.- 
758:  Joseph  Sabel.  president  of  Amal- 
gamated Food  Employees  Union.  Local 
590.  $15,220:  Robert  Friend,  county  con- 
troUer.  $12,227;  Alvin  Rogal  and  Arthur 
Fidel  of  Ropal  Insurance  Co..  $10,550: 
James  W.  Slusser.  former  superintend- 
ent of  Pittsburgh  Police  Departmei^t. 
$8,480;  Judge  Henry  Ellenbogen  of  Cont- 
mon  Pleas  Court.  $4,580:  James  Clarke, 
county  prothonotary.  $3,928;  William  O. 
Klare.  an  Insuranceman.  $b,329,  and  Brig. 
Oen.  J.  Milnor  Roberts,  $3,059. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem  it  a  privilege 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  outstanding  record  compiled  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  Old  Newsboys, 
now  led  by  John  Troan.  editor  and  pres- 
ident, respectively. 


ALASKAN  NATIVES  DESERVE 
JUSTICE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strug- 
gle between  the  white  man  and  the  In- 
dian over  the  control  of  the  Indian's  land 
Is  by  now  a  familiar  and  shameful  part 
of  our  Nation's  history.  But  too  few  of  us 
realize  that  the  last  chapter  in  this  his- 
tory is  now  being  written  as  Congress 
resolves  the  Alaskan  Native  claims  issue. 

In  recent  yeare.  the  people  of  my  State 
have  become  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  Minnesota's  30,000 
American  Indians.  This  awareness.  In 
turn,  has  made  many  Mlnnesotans  sen- 
sitive to  the  need  for  dealing  equiUbly 
with  the  claims  of  Alaska's  60.000  Es- 
kimos. Aleuts,  and  Indians.  The  Alaskan 
claims  represent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's last  opportunity  to  preserve  the 
territorial  rights  of  a  large  group  of 
native  Americans  before  these  rights  are 
violated  by  economic  exploitation. 

Unfortunately,  this  Issue  will  not  be 
easily  resolved.  The  parties  involved — the 
Interior  Department,  the  SUte  of  Alaska, 
and  the  Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives- 
each  have  their  own  po.sltion.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une urges  support  for  the  legislation  now 
pending  in  the  House  and  Senate  Interior 
Committees,  which  embodies  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  federation: 

ALASKAN    Natives    Deserve    Justice 

The  dispossession  of  the  American  Indian 
from  his  naUve  lands  as  the  white  settler 
moved  westward  U  an  Integral  part  of  this 
naUon's  history  It  Is  rife  with  examples  of 
broken  promises.  Ignored  treaties  and  exploi- 
tation of  the  Indian. 

But  Americans  who  think  all  that  Is  i>art 


February  20,  1970 

of  a  distant  past,  manifested  occasionally 
now  only  on  the  late  movie,  ought  to  look  at 
what  Is  happening  today  In  Alaska. 

Some  60,000  natives  (Indians,  Eskimos 
and  AleuU)  are  In  danger  of  losing  most  of 
their  native  land  and  Its  potentially  valuable 
mineral  rights  Although  Congress  acknowl- 
edged their  rlghu  to  some  340  million  acres, 
or  90  percent  of  Alaska,  when  it  established 
a  territorial  government  In  1884,  title  to  the 
land  has  never  been  transferred  from  the 
public  domain. 

The  natives'  rights  have  been  upheld  In  a 
number  of  federal  court  decisions  and  were 
recognized  again  by  Congress  In  the  state- 
hood act  of  1958.  But  that  law  also  gave 
Alaska  the  right  to  select  103  mllUon  acres 
for  the  state. 

In  19M.  after  the  Department  of  In- 
terior granted  Alaska  Utle  to  6  million  acres 
o.'  native  lands  and  the  state  began  to  claim 
royalties  on  federal  oil  and  gas  leases  on  that 
property,  then — Secretary  Udall  froze  further 
transfers.  The  new  secretary  and  former  gov- 
ernor of  Alaska.  Walter  Hlckel,  will  begin 
transferring  native  land  to  the  SUte  unless 
Congress  acts  by  the  end  of  1970. 

The  natives  are  asking  little  enough — a 
total  of  40  million  acres  spread  around  the 
180-some  native  villages;  mineral  rights  to 
that  property;  cash  compensation  of  $500 
million  over  a  nine-year  period;  and  a  2-per- 
cent royalty  on  revenue  from  the  land  they 
would  give  to  the  federal  government.  Two 
other  bills,  one  embodying  Hlckel's  view,  are 
also  before  Congress;  each  proposes  much 
less. 

The  native  acreage  request  seems  small; 
the  natives  feel  It  U  a  rock-bottom  amount. 
It  repreeenu  only  slightly  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  land  for  that  20  percent  of 
the  people  who  have  a  valid  claim  to  nearly 
all  the  land.  The  $500  million  Is  about  81 .50 
TptT  acre  and  equals  only  half  of  state  re- 
celi^ts  In  September  alone  from  oil  company 
bids  for  exploration  rights  on  Just  430,000 
acres. 

Simple  Justice  demands  that  Congress  ac- 
cept the  natives'  request.  It  seems  to  us.  Up- 
per Midwest  congressmen  should  make  It 
plain  that  they  support  this  request,  and 
that  they  do  not  want  still  another  repeat 
of  this  nation's  all-too-frequent  exploitation 
of  Its  native  citizens. 


NEW    JERSEY    PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

misery.  However,  the  Job  Is  not  complete 
and  a  further  dedication  to  research  and 
Innovation  is  now  necessary.  I  am  sure 
that  the  next  hundred  years  will  find  an 
even  greater  dedication  of  the  associa- 
tion to  the  health  and  well-being  of  citi- 
zens In  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  WKW  jchskt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pleas- 
ure I  express  my  best  Irishes  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Association  of  New 
Jersey  on  the  completion  of  Its  100th 
year  of  service  to  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry  and  our  State. 

Since  Its  founding  In  1870,  the  asso- 
ciation has  served  the  people  by  regu- 
lating the  drug  market  and  screening  in- 
ferior and  adulterated  drugs  and  do- 
mestic manufactures.  It  has  Improved 
the  art  of  pharmacy  by  diffusing  scien- 
tiflc  knowledge,  fostering  pharmaceuti- 
cal literature,  cultivating  talent,  stimu- 
lating discovery  and  invention,  and  en- 
couraging production  and  manufacture 
in  all  aspects  of  drug  industry. 

These  efforts  and  those  of  the  medical 
profession  have  been  Invaluable  In  bene- 
fiting the  health  and  welfare  of  New 
Jersey  citizens.  The  New  Jersey  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  deserves  thanks  for 
their  undying  struggle  against  human 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEN  JENSEN 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  iowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  pajrlng  an 
earned  and  deserved  tribute  to  a  great 
American  and  a  great  man,  as  well  as  a 
very  personal  friend  of  mine,  Ben  Jen- 
sen.   

Of  course,  I  want  to  extend  my  sym- 
pathy and  that  of  Mrs.  Schwengel  to 
Mrs.  Jensen  and  also  his  family  and 
close  friends.  Ben  Jensen  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Congress  when 
I  arrived  and  I  soon  discovered  he  was 
a  most  respected  Member  of  Congress 
as  well.  After  a  few  weeks  I  could  un- 
derstand why  he  was  well  respected  be- 
cause I  was  the  beneficiary  of  his  gen- 
erosity, sociability,  his  understanding 
and  willingness  to  always  be  helpful  to 
a  freshman  Member.  Many  times  as 
I  took  the  responsibility  of  a  Congress- 
man, I  foimd  his  counsel  very  helpful. 
In  fact,  he  was  more  responsible  than 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  for  my 
membership  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee where  I  could  serve  and  fill  the 
needs  and  Interests  of  my  district  as 
well  as  national  interests.  It  was  a  great 
privilege  and  opportunity  to  sit  on  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  to  hear  testimony 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  help  co- 
author and  shape  this  most  Important 
road  bill  which  was  eventually  adopted 
as  a  program  for  a  nation  to  aid  and 
abet  the  movement  of  men  and  goods. 
Ben  made  it  possible. 

Ben  was  a  distinguished  leader  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  where  he 
worked  diligently  and  effectively  on  the 
budget  and  all  problems  that  desdt  with 
both  th«*  security  of  the  Nation  and  Its 
orderly  growth.  Any  person  coining  be- 
fore the  committee  to  ask  for  money 
had  better  be  prepared  to  defend  his 
propositions  for  If  they  were  unsound 
propositions  or  if  there  were  sections 
that  made  for  temptations  toward 
waste,  he  would  recognize  it  and  his 
motions  to  amend  or  cut  down  were 
usually  respected  by  the  committee.  In 
this  he  served  two  great  and  needed 
interests;  that  Is,  It  guaranteed  what- 
ever appropriation  was  made  would  be 
effectively  and  eCQciently  spent  and  when 
propositions  were  requested  which  were 
not  needed  or  waste,  they  were  rejected. 
It  saved  billions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  improved  the  serv- 
ice of  Government. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  he 
always  ■wanted  to  serve  the  national 
Interest.  Cost-benefit  ratios  always  had 
to  be  favorable.  He  could  be  and  would 
be  forward  looking  on  things  that  were 
needed.  Often  I  heard  him  speak  of  the 
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importance  of  taking  care  of  "Mother 
Earth."  He  saTr  appropriations  for  con- 
servation programs  as  an  investment  and 
was  never  one  to  hold  back  on  any 
money  that  wsis  needed  to  follow  through 
and  carry  on  sound  conservation  pro- 
grams. This  was  noted  by  conservation- 
ists and  often  he  was  dted  by  them  for 
his  outstanding  work. 

He  had  many  personal  traits  that  were 
commendable,  such  as  that  of  sociability 
and  generosity.  He  could  be  and  was 
always  gracious  to  those  who  were  his 
adversaries  in  committee  or  on  the  floor 
and  always  fair  and  considerate  of  his 
colleague's  problems.  He  was  in  the 
finest  sense,  a  Congressman's  Congress- 
man. He  had  a  personal  generosity  that 
was  unmatched  by  any  Member  I  have 
known.  Anyone  In  personal  trouble 
would  get  his  ear.  his  help,  and  his  gifts. 
As  a  result,  he  never  became  a  person- 
ally wealthy  man.  In  fact.  I  have  heard 
him  say  he  never  wanted  to  be  a  rich 
man.  And  he  was  not  wealthy  except  In 
friendships. 

One  of  the  reasons  he  had  a  deep  feel- 
ing and  was  so  dedicated  to  public  serv- 
ice Is  because  of  his  Interest  In,  knowl- 
edge of,  and  respect  for  American  history. 
He  was  more  than  a  casual  student  of 
American  history.  He  was  an  admirer  of 
early  patriots  of  the  Revolution  period 
and  had  a  special  Interest  In  Lincoln, 
whom  he  In  many  ways  emulated  and 
often  quoted.  I  have  heard  him  speak 
with  conviction,  emotion,  and  under- 
standing about  our  great  Institutions. 
No  one  had  a  greater  respect  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  instance,  than  he  did. 
He  could  and  did  differ  with  decisions 
on  occasions,  especially  of  the  recent 
Court,  but  early  in  his  career  he  became 
a  close  friend  of  Chief  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  and  from  him  learned 
about  the  Court  and  of  Its  Importance 
to  America.  The  court  system  had  no 
greater  defender  than  this  man  who 
was  a  layman,  a  legislator,  and  lover  of 
liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ben  Jensen  made  hla 
mark  as  a  Congressman,  as  a  servant 
for  his  district,  and  for  Iowa.  He  has 
earned  the  distinguished  title  oT  a 
statesman.  He  has  earned  a  place  In  the 
archives  and  history  of  his  country.  His 
many  friends  will  miss  him,  but  ve  real- 
ize that  we  benefited  by  knowing  him 
and  that  his  country  has  been  benefited 
because  he  served  so  well  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  'Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual   and   mental 
genocide     on     over      1.400      American 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  23,  1970 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^o/i(/ai(,  February  23,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DD.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right  and 
the  just  shall  walk  in  them—Hoseti  14:  9. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  goodness  and  of  all 
grace:  we  assemble  here  In  this  historic 
Chamber  to  call  to  mind  once  again  the 
birthday  of  our  first  President,  whom  we 
acknowledge  to  be  the  Father  of  our 
Country. 

We  recall  with  pride  his  willingness 
to  adventure,  his  courage  amid  difflcul- 
ties,  and  his  devotion  to  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness  and  justice  which 
led  him  to  champion  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  our  land. 

Above  all  we  thank  Thee  for  his 
faith — the  faith  which  time  and  again 
sent  him  to  his  knees  in  prayer  seeking 
guidance  and  strength  and  wisdom  that 
he  might  keep  In  step  with  Thee. 

May  the  memory  of  this  great  spirit 
spur  us  to  greater  efforts  In  the  adven- 
ture of  bringing  peace,  freedom,  and  Jus- 
tice to  this  troubled  world. 

In  the  Master  s  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tHR.  2) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
an  Independent  Federal  agency  for  the 
supervision  of  federally  chartered  credit 
unions,  and  for  other  purposes." 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  19.  1970.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R.  13535.  An  act  to  tutborlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Army  to  release  certain  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  ot  land  heretofore  conveyed 
to  tne  SUte  of  Texas  In  order  that  such  land 
may  be  used  for  the  City  of  El  Paso  North- 
South  Freeway. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  514.  An  act  to  extend  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  11051.  An  act  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
School  Luncb  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  £>epartment  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced-price  meais  to  needy  children  not 
now  being  reached. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Betiate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11651)  enUUed  "An  act 
to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  funds  and 
authorities  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children 
not  now  being  reached,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Ellkndkr,  Mr.  Hollamo. 
Mr.  Talmaogx.  Mr.  AixDf.  and  Mr. 
YotrifG  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  without  it 
being  considered  a  precedent,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who  de- 
.sire  to  do  so  may  have  permission  to- 
day to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  material  in  the 
Rkcord  following  the  reading  of  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  also 
in  that  portion  of  the  Record  entitled 
•Extensions  of  Remarks. ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  February  10,  1970.  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois tMr.  Annunzio)  to  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  read  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  SUtes  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  Is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  Justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country :  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply.  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeaJ  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  Is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  Inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  In  my  power,  consistently 


with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  <tate  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety:  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  flrst  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  tnist.  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  Judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  unconscious  In 
the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment Is  as  necessary  to  me  as  It  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  beUeve  that,  while 
choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  It. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  hon- 
ors it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more 
for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which 
it  has  supported  me:  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  man- 
ifesting my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  seal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  coimtry 
from  these  services,  let  It  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  In  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  In  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
time  often  discouraging — in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism.—the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  Idea.  I  shall  carry  It  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
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beneficence— that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual— that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  Its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue— that.  In  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing It  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  Inconsid- 
erable observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  In  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouri«ement  to  It.  your  Indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  Is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  Is  necessary  to 
fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people.  Is  also  now  dear 
to  you.  It  Is  Justly  so;  for  It  Is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  Inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tran- 
quility at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of 
your  safety:  of  your  prosperity;  of  that 
very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from 
different  causes  and  from  different  quar- 
ters much  pains  will  be  taken,  many 
artifices  employed,  to  weaken  In  your 
minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as 
this  Is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress 
against  which  the  batteries  of  Internal 
and  external  enemies  will  be  most  con- 
stantly and  actively  (though  often  cov- 
ertly and  insidiously)  directed;  It  Is  of 
infinite  movement,  that  you  should  prop- 
erly estimate  the  immense  value  of  your 
national  union  to  your  collective  and 
individual  happiness:  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immov- 
able attachment  to  it;  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as 
of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety 
and  prosperity:  watching  for  its  preser- 
vation with  Jealous  anxiety;  discounte- 
nancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a 
suspicion  that  It  can,  In  any  event,  be 
abandoned;  and  Indignantly  frowning 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt 
U  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country 
from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  Inducement  of 
sympathy  and  Interest.  Citizens  by  birth, 
or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that 
country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your 
affections.  The  name  of  American,  which 


belongs  to  you  in  your  natl<Hial  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  Just  pride  of  pa- 
triotism, more  than  any  appellation  de- 
rived from  local  discriminations.  With 
slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion.,  manners,  habits,  and  po- 
litical principles.  You  have,  in  a  common 
cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together; 
the  Independence  and  liberty  you  pos- 
sess, are  the  work  of  Joint  counsels,  and 
Joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  suffer- 
ings and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  Immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north.  In  an  unrestrained  Inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  In  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  Industry. — 
The  south,  In  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north. 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north. 
It  finds  Its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  Itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  In- 
tercourse with  the  tcest.  already  finds, 
and  In  the  progressive  Improvement  of 
Interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valu- 
able vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at 
home.  The  tccst  derives  from  the  east 
supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  com- 
fort—and what  Is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
consequence.  It  must  of  necessity  owe  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  ottt- 
lets  for  its  own  productions,  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  the  future  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  Indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  Its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
Intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
Interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fall  to  find  In  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  great^  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  woiUd  be  sufBclent  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 


avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  imder 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  It  is,  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  Is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  alwr^s  be  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who.  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating   the  causes   which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts.  Is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations: they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  boimd 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratiflcation  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at   the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  un- 
founded were  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  them  of  a  policy  in  the  general 
government  and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  treaties, 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  everything 
they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  Will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  connect  them'  with  aliens? 
To    the    efficacy  and  iiermanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
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quale  substitute;  they  must  ineviubly 
experience  the  Infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances.  In  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
uated  than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed. 
adopted  upon  full  Investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distiibution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  itself  a  provision  for 
Its  own  amendment,  has  a  Just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
Its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures. 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of  government. — But  the  constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presupposes  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  obey  the  established 
government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character. 
with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control, 
counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  delibera- 
tions and  actions  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  funda- 
mental principle,  and  of  fatal  tend- 
ency.— They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to 
give  It  an  artiflcial  and  extraordinary 
force,  to  put  *n  the  place  of  the  delegated 
will  of  the  nation  the  will  of  party,  often 
a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  mi- 
nority of  the  community ;  and.  according 
to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different 
parties,  to  make  the  public  administra- 
tion the  mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and 
Incon^n^ous  projects  of  faction,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  whole- 
some plans  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  Interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things. 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
wiU  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 
only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect. 
In  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system:  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 


vited, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions:— that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country:— that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  tlie  perfect  se- 
curity of  liberty  is  indi^spensable.  Lib- 
erty itsrif  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  fraction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  dfecriminatlon. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  In  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness.  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism —But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  In- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual :  and.  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  Jealousies  and  false 
alarms :  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 
There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  In  free 


countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  tlie  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monar- 
chial  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is 
certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  tliere  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
It.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  Is  Important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  Intrusted  with  Its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one.  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  In  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  recipro- 
cal checks  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into 
different  depositories,  and  constituting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal 
against  invasions  of  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  mod- 
em: some  of  them  in  our  country  and 
under  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them 
must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them. 
If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modiflcation  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in 
the  way  which  the  constitution  desig- 
nates—But let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation:  for  though  this,  in  one  In- 
stance, may  be  the  instrimiient  of  good.  It 
is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  greatly  overbalance  in 
permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  tl.e  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equal- 
ly with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connections  with  pri- 
vate and  public  felicity.  Let  It  simply  be 
asked,  where  Is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  Instruments  of  Investiga- 
tion In  courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with 
caution  Indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  Influence  of  refined  education  on 
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minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  Is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  Indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  Is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  It  can  look  with  Indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
Importance,  Institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion.  It  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  pubUc  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions. In  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon   posterity    the  burden   which   we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  Inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant:  that  the  Intrinsic  embarrassment 
Inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties),  ought  to  be  a  decisive 
motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  making  It. 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  towards 
all  nations:  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  It  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  It?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  eimobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  Is  It  rendered  Impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent. Inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ment for  others,  should  be  excluded: 


and  that,  In  place  of  them.  Just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  Indulges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness  is  In  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  Its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
Its  Interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another,  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  Insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  111  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  In  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest;  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justiflcations.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacriflce  the  Interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  of  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  Infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
inntmierable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  coimcils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  beUeve  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  histoty  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 


partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrtunent  of 
the  very  Influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  s;  'e,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  Its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  Interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  Uttle  political  cormectlon 
as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  oiu:  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  un- 
wise in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artiflcial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  poUtics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  suid  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
in  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutraUty  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
tc  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permainent  alliance  with  suoy  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold 
the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public 
than  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  al- 
ways the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  there- 
fore, let  those  engagements  be  observed 
in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  imwise 
to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect- 
able defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
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eren^es:  consulting  the  natund  course 
of  things;  diffusing  »nd  dlTersifylng  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  prese.it 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dicUte;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that 
it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  dis- 
interested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance. 
It  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
Ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
r^n  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experieiu;e  must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  Impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  f\iry  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  In- 
trigue, to  g\iard  against  the  Impoatures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  fun  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far.  In  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  Is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
In  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  It. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  Uke  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me.  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance  and 
firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
CEsary  on  this  occasion  to  detalL  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  \in- 
derstanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 


beUigerent  powers,  has   been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  tiling  more. 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain Inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
smiity  towards  other  nations. 

The  Inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me.  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  instl- 
tuticns,  and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  nece'saty  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  Incidents  of 
my  fcJmintstration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error.  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almlght:-  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  w*th  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  ncer  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty -Ave  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  seal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing exf  ctation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking.  In  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
emr-.ent — the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Oio.  Washimctom. 
Umm)  States, 

nth  September.  1796. 


capacity  of  the  stream  or  lake  to  receive 
them  without  pollution. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
enforcement  approach  is  to  establish 
new  tools  to  move  against  polluters,  and 
to  shorten  the  time  lapse  between  a  con- 
ference and  the  time  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  take  an  individual  polluter 
to  court. 

At  present,  it  takes  up  to  18  months, 
and  sometimes  longer,  to  move  thiough 
all  the  procedures  necessary  to  oring  a 
polluter  to  court. 

The  President's  prooosal  wou'd  elimin- 
ate the  hearing  stage,  and  go  directly 
from  an  enforcement  conference  to  the 
courts.  Courts  would  be  empowered  to 
impose  fines  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for  every 
day  of  noncompliance  with  the  water 
quality  standards. 

In  addition,  the  President  proposes  in- 
junctive relief  imder  authority  to  be  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  those 
emergencies  where  there  Is  Imminent 
danger  to  the  public  health,  or  to  the 
aquatic  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  President's  new  enforcement  propos- 
als can  lead  to  broader  and  more  deci- 
sive action  against  polluters. 


TOUGHER  ENFORCEMENT  OP 
POUiUTION  CONTROLS 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  present  laws 
dealing  with  water  polluters  have  no 
teeth.  Enforcement  procedures  are  cum- 
bersome and  imprecise. 

Moreover,  in  many  cases,  there  are  no 
specific  provisions  for  fines,  although  pre- 
sumably a  Judge  could  impose  them. 

One  of  President  Nixon's  major  pro- 
posals would  put  teeth  in  the  enforce- 
ment power  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

In  that  connection,  he  Is  seeking  Juris- 
diction over  boundary  and  ground  waters 
of  the  United  SUtes  affected  by  pollu- 
tion in  the  contiguous  zone  which  extends 
9  miles  beyond  the  3-mile  limit,  and  the 
high  seas  where  they  are  contaminated 
by  U.S.  discliarges. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  that 
the  States  establish  new  water  quality 
standards  based  on  discharge  require- 
ments. This  change  would  make  Is  pos- 
lihle  to  allocate  wastes  according  to  the 


APTER  101  -yEARS.  POLITICS  OVER- 
TAKES CALIFORNIA  REGENTS 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  regretfully,  and  in  some  embarrass- 
ment, to  tender  an  apology  to  a  former 
colleague  in  this  body— an  apology  on 
behalf  of  many  fellow  Csdilomians. 

Last  week,  our  State  university  board 
of  regents  voted  to  deny  an  honorary 
degree  to  New  York's  Mayor  John  Lind- 
say. More  specifically,  the  motion  to 
make  such  an  award  failed  to  muster  the 
required  two-thirds  vote  among  board 
members. 

The  circtimstances  seemed  strange  in- 
deed. As  the  scheduled  speaker  for  Char- 
ter Day  ceremonies  on  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus April  2.  the  mayor  could  have  ex- 
pected an  almost  routine  award.  For 
honorary  degrees  have  been  offered  every 
Charter  Day  orator  for  the  past  101 
years.  Recipients  over  the  past  decade  ' 
have  ranged  from  John  P.  Kennedy  in 
1942  to  Roy  Wilkins.  president  of  the 
NAACP.  In  the  university's  centennial 
year,  196«. 

The  board  of  regents,  an  august  and 
impressive  body  of  leading  Californlans 
who  are  appointed  to  18-year  terms, 
could  normally  be  expected  to  put  tradi- 
tion and  decorum  ahead  of  political  or 
ideological  concerns.  But  these  appar- 
ently are  not  normal  times.  Many  of 
the  newer  regents,  including  those  whose 
statewide  pauiJsan  office  makes  them  ex 
officio  members  of  the  board,  seem  more 
responsive  to  the  shifting  winds  of  poll- 
tics  than  to  the  winds  of  social  change. 

In  giving  Mayor  Lindsay  this  gratui- 
tous insult,  the  11  regents  who  voted  to 
withhold  a  degree  have  in  no  way  dam- 
aged the  mayor.  Mr.  Lindsay  might  even 
find  his  public  image  has  been  helped  by 
this  darling  display  of  smallmlnded- 
ness. 

But  I  am  afraid  it  leaves  our  Califor- 
nia regents,  whose  duty  is  to  preside  over 
one  of  the  world's  truly  great  public  edu- 
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catioiua  systems,  looking  more  like  the 
members   of   a   preclnct-level   political 

club.  ^        -    _ 

I  shall  include  a  short  newsstory  from 
yesterday's  Washington  Star,  relating 
the  regents'  action: 

CALirONIA    BOAXD    DENIES    DECREE    TO 

Matoi  Lxndsat 

San  FHancisco  (AP)— California  Lt.  Gov. 
Ed  Belnecke  acknowledged  he  has  known 
New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  for  a  long 
time  but,  he  asked,  "what  haa  he  done  bo 
special  to  ge..  a  degree"  from  the  University 
of  California? 

Relnecke's  offhand  question  Friday  was 
echoed  by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  20  min- 
utes later  UC  regents  voted  against  giving 
Lindsay  the  customary  honorary  degree  that 
for  lOX  years  has  been  a  gift  to  Charter  Day 
speakers. 

The  written,  secret  vote  was  11  to  11.  with 
two  abstentions.  It  was  learned  yesterday. 
Sixteen  votes  were  required  to  confer  the 
degree. 

Regan  and  Relnecke.  by  virtue  of  their  of- 
fices, are  members  of  the  24-member  board, 
which  considered  the  matter  In  executive 
session. 

THE  VIEW  FROM  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON'S HOME.  MOUNT  VERNON ; 
ANOTHER  YEAR  PASSES  WITH- 
OUT PINAL  PRESERVATION 

Mr.  3AYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
celebration  of  George  Washington's 
birthday.  I  must  again  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
Congress  to  preserve  the  view  from 
Moimt  Vernon. 

George  Washington  lived  at  Mount 
Vernon.  He  prized  the  view  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  great  treasures. 

In  1961,  the  Congress,  by  unanimous 
action,  authorized  stabilization  of  the 
CH>en  and  wooded  character  of  the 
Maryland  shore  immediately  opposite 
Moimt  Vernon.  Many  Members  of  the 
Congress  had  worked  together  to  make 
this  possible.  It  was  my  great  privilege 
to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
Chairman  Wayni  Aspdjall,  and  the 
Senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Clih- 
lON  Anderson,  in  introducing  the  bills 
authorizing  the  Piscataway  National 
Park  which  came  into  being  in  October 
1961. 

One  of  our  fellow  Members  here,  the 
Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton,  was  in- 
spired to  purchase,  with  her  private 
funds,  more  than  400  acres  of  land  in 
the  area.  This  land  was  conveyed  as  a 
gift  to  the  Federal  GDvemment.  Owners 
of  over  170  other  paroels  of  land  donated 
scenic  easements  on  their  land  to  the 
Federal  Government.  These  lands  and 
easements  constitute  the  substantlsd 
'majority  of  all  the  lands  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  the  congressional 
authorization. 

Many  of  us  and  many  conservation- 
ists and  preservationists  throughout  the 
coimtry  assumed  the  goal  had  been 
achieved  on  February  22.  1968.  2  years 
ago.  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
declared  the  park  "substantially  com- 
plete." 

This  brave  statement  was  a  legal  ne- 
cessity to  validate  the  gift  of  land  and 
easements  already  made. 
But  "substantial  completion"  is  not 


enough.  There  remain  about  100  acres 
along  the  waterfront  and  some  1,200 
acres  on  the  slopes  behind  not  imder 
scenic  control. 

The  danger  is  immediate.  For  exam- 
ple, one  landowner  has  requested  the 
local  authorities  to  allow  him  to  rezone 
over  100  acres  of  land  designated  as 
park  land,  from  rural  residential  to  com- 
mercial. While  final  action  has  not  been 
taken  as  of  this  Washington's  Birthday, 
it  has  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  land  zoning  agency. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  dreary 
episode  with  all  the  brave  talk  in  high 
places  about  conservation  and  historic 
preservation.  Here  is  a  setting  which 
combines  great  scenic  beauty  with  unique 
historical  associations,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  which  was  to  have  been  made 
a  model  for  the  Nation.  As  Dr.  Spencer 
Smith  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Natural  Resouroes  has  asked: 

If  we  cant  win  this  one.  what  can  we  win? 

In  a  few  short  years  the  Nation  will 
observe  the  200th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  Mount  Vernon,  even  now  a 
mecca  for  over  a  million  and  a  quarter 
pilgrims  each  year,  will  be  highlighted 
as  a  principal  surviving  landmark  of  the 
Revolution,  unsxupassed  in  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  its  structures,  its  gardens, 
and  its  setting.  Is  this  unspoiled  setting, 
imtil  the  present  moment  so  providen- 
tially preserved,  to  be  heedlessly  and 
needlessly  sacrificed  on  the  eve  of  the  bi- 
centennial? When  the  President  fails  to 
ask  for  funds  for  land  acquisition  and 
the  Congress  does  not  correct  this  omis- 
sion, are  we  to  mutely  acquiesce?  If  so. 
we  may  well  deserve  a  subdivision,  a 
neon-lighted  hotdog  heaven,  or  a  sewage 
plant  in  front  of  George  Washington's 
home. 

So  much  has  been  done  by  private 
individuals,  by  foundations,  by  the  local 
governments  Involved,  by  the  State  gov- 
ernments involved,  and  by  the  Congress, 
that  the  failure  to  take  those  last  few 
steps  to  complete  this  project  is  shock- 
ing. 

It  appears  that  some  prodding  is 
needed  from  the  administration  that  hsis 
pledged  Itself  to  natural  beauty  and 
cleaning  up  the  Potomac.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  administra- 
tion can  hardly  recommend  that  we  pass 
bills  to  create  a  park  all  up  and  down 
the  Potomac.  If  it  cannot  find  the  time  to 
complete  this  project  which  has  passed 
the  Congress  two  times  already  without 
a  dissenting  vote. 

Washington's  birthday  is  a  fitting 
time  for  us  to  consider  our  obligations 
and  to  move  forward  quickly. 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday's 
Washington  Post  carried  a  most  Inform- 
ative feature  article  by  Ben  W.  GUbert, 
and  an  editorial  on  the  drug  treatment 
program  run  by  Col.  Hassan  Jeru- 
Ahmed,  head  of  the  Black  Man's  Devel- 
opment Center  In  Washington.  Last 
we^,  I  visited  one  of  Colonel  Hassan's 
centers  and  talked  with  him  about  his 
program,  as  i>art  of  my  continuing  In- 


vestigation of  facilities  and  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  drugs  and 
drug  addiction  in  this  country.  In  the 
past,  I  have  visited  the  Phoenix  Drug 
Control  Program  in  New  York  City,  with 
Mayor  Lindsay;  the  drug  treatment  fa- 
cility for  women  in  Alderson,  W.  Va.; 
Washington's  DATRC  program;  and  the 
Department  of  Corrections'  pilot  metha- 
done project  established  here  last  fall. 
Colonel  Hassan's  program  as  it  pres- 
ently operates  has  a  number  of  serious 
weaknesses,  but  it  has  some  unique  as- 
sets, too.  Because  of  a  lack  of  funds, 
there  are  inadequate  medical  screening 
procedures  for  determining  whether  ap- 
plicants for  treatment  are  heavily  ad- 
dicted to  heroin  when  they  apply  for 
methadone  treatment.  There  is  no  mon- 
itoring of  the  progress  of  addicts  through 
urinalysis  which  indicates  whether  an 
addict  has  resumed  taking  heroin,  and 
there  Is  no  follow-up  procedure  to  de- 
termine whether  the  graduates  of  Colo- 
ns Hassan's  rapid  detoxification  pro- 
gram remain  off  heroin,  after  they  are 
taken  off  methadone. 

However,  Colonel  Hassan's  centers 
have  had  imusual  success  in  attracting 
addicts  into  a  drug  treatment  program. 
In  addition,  the  members  of  his  staff, 
many  of  whom  are  ex-addicts,  appear 
able  to  establish  a  relationship  with  ad- 
dicts in  treatment  that  facilitates  the 
counseling  and  rehabilitation  work 
needed  to  deal  with  the  underlying  per- 
sonal problems  that  lead  to  addiction. 
This  rapport  with  the  addicts,  and  the 
roots  of  Colonel  Hassan's  centers  in  the 
community  are  great  assets. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  city's  new 
Heroin  Addiction  Treatment  Agency  will 
explore  possible  ways  to  reduce  the  lia- 
bilities of  Colonel  Hassan's  program  and 
to  maximize  its  assets  so  that  its  effec- 
tiveness may  be  continued  and  increased. 
The  article  and  the  editorial  follow: 
The  Druc  Peocram  of  Colonkl  Hassan 

(By  Ben  W.  Gilbert) 
The  drug  called  methadone  is  an  Inex- 
pensive heroin  substitute  developed  during 
World  War  II.  Until  recently  It  was  reU- 
tlvely  unknown  outside  medical  and  phar- 
macological circles.  Now  It  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  effort  to  do  something  about 
narcotics  addiction,  which  Is  blamed  for  at 
least  half  of  the  city's  crime.  The  pubUc  U 
Impatient  to  get  on  with  the  use  of  metha- 
done, partly  out  of  syn:4>athy  for  the  unfor- 
tunate addict  who  Is  "hooked."  but  mainly 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  drug-related  crime. 
And  because  of  this  Impatience,  the  public 
Is  luiderstandably  puzzled  by  the  arm's 
length  attitude  of  law  enforcement  author- 
ities toward  Col.  Hassan  Jeru-Abmed.  bead 
of  the  Black  Man's  Development  Center. 
Colonel  Hassan  wants  to  contmue  with  his 
methadone  program,  which  has  been  treat- 
ing hundreds  of  addicts  (he  claims  1.500). 
The  government  threatens  to  close  the  pro- 
gram down.  And  a  lot  of  people  are  asking 
why.  Isn't  it  domg  some  good?  Even  if  it 
does  not  qualify  in  every  detail  shouldn't 
it  be  helped?  What  wlU  happen  to  the  ad- 
dicts who  trust  Colonel  Ha.s.san — but  do  not 
trust  the  government? 

A  part  of  the  answer  to  all  these  ques- 
tions is  the  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  that  there  are  substantial  risks  m  the 
^ministration  of  methadone  to  herom  ad- 
dicts and  that  this  Justifies  retaining  tight 
controls  on  Its  distribution  and  use.  But  this 
Is  not  a  complete  answer  because  it  does 
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not  take  Into  kocount  Coloael  Uaoaan's  un- 
doubted ablUty  to  attract  addicte  to  bU  pro- 
gram. Thla  U  a  not  inconsiderable  asset 
whlcb  argues  for  an  effort  to  And  a  way  to 
salvage  the  program  out  of  humanitarian 
considerations  and  in  the  Interest  of  com- 
bating drug-related  crime. 

Colonel  Hassan's  center  U  one  of  several 
dozen  private  and  public  methadone  treat- 
ment programs  around  the  naUon  wblcb 
supply  methadone  to  heroin  addicu  aa  a 
means  of  ending  their  dependence  on  the 
Illicit  drug  whlcb  may  cost  an  addict  as 
much  as  (SO  a  day.  (Comparable  doses  of 
methadone  cost  only  a  few  pennies.)  Al- 
though methadone  Is  accepted  for  use  as  a 
paln-klller,  lU  use  In  narcotic  treatment 
programs  is  considered  experimental  and  It 
U  officially  listed  as  a  dangerous  narcotic — 
(here  have  t>een  deaths  from  overdoeea. 
There  have  been  published  figures  suggest- 
ing that  many  addicts  on  methadone  aban- 
don a  Ufe  of  crime  and  become  employable. 
But  there  is  little  data  available  about  the 
long-term  effects  of  methadone  usage  on  the 
heart.  llTer,  brain  and  other  bodily  organs. 
Such  risks  of  physical  harm  to  the  addict 
who  probably  has  been  heavily  damaged  by 
heroin  may.  In  a  certain  sense,  be  leas  Im- 
portant than  the  risk  that  worries  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  of  substituting  one  nar- 
coUcs  addiction  for  another  or  of  having 
methadone  suppUes  leak  out  of  control  and 
become  a  supplement  to  the  llUclt  supply 
of  heroin. 

Methadone  Is  as  addictive  as  heroin  and 
when  It  Is  administered  by  hypodermic  Into 
the  Tclna  It  gives  the  addict  a  heroin  kick 
or  "high."  The  federal  bureau  believes  that 
the  substitution   of    methadone   for   heroin 
without  medical  supervision  and  without  a 
program  of  rehabilitation  wlU  do  Uttle  for 
the  addict  and  probably  wont  make  more 
than   a  temporary  dent   In   the   crime   rate 
either.    Ouldellnea   now   being   prepared    by 
the  bureau  for  Issuance  next  month  are  de- 
signed  to   make   sure   that   the   methadone 
programs  are  something  more  than  a  method 
to  dltr*"*^  low-cost  narcotics  ever  the  coun- 
ter. Their  complaint  with  Colonel  Hast»an  is 
that  he  lacks  the  professional  staff  and  rec- 
ords to  show  that  he  Is  doing  more  than  that. 
Typically,  methadone  programs  such  as  the 
one  now   under  way  at  the  Department  of 
Corrections  involve  shifting  the  addict  from 
heroin   to  methadone  and   building   up   his 
dependence  on  methadone  taken  by  mouth 
until  a  sufHclently  high  dosage  level  Is  reach- 
ed to  create  a  "blockade"  which  takes  away 
the  Impact  of  heroin.  Then  covmsellng,  psy- 
chotherapy,   group    therapy,    vocational    re- 
habilitation,   and    remedial    education    are 
brought  Into  play   to  help  the  addict  cope 
with  the  problems  which  made  him  an  addict 
In   the   first    place.   An    ultimate   long-term 
objective  Is  to  remove  the  addict  from  meth- 
adone and  end  his  addiction.  None   of  the 
programs  have  achieved  this  goal  on  a  sig- 
nificant scale. 

In  dealing  with  the  heroin  problem,  it  is 
Important  to  understand  something  about 
the  psychology  of  the  addict.  Typically,  he  Is 
described  as  a  "now"  oriented  person,  likely 
to  be  dependent.  Impulsive  and  Immature 
with  a  low  toleration  for  frustration.  Given 
•  constant  dosage  level  of  either  heroin  or 
methadone  (thereby  avoiding  the  withdrawal 
problem),  he  can  function  and  lead  a  nearly 
normal  life,  a  fact  which  permits  the  Correc- 
tions Department  to  use  Its  halfway  houses 
for  methadone  therapy  WhUe  on  drugs,  the 
addict  Is  usually  quite  docile;  It  is  only  when 
he  is  without  drugs  that  he  Is  apt  to  be  a 
danger  to  the  community. 

In  contrast  to  the  Corrections'  program, 
whloh  Is  one  of  methadone  maintenance, 
Colonel  Hassan's  program  Is  a  vithdrawaX  or 
detoxification  program.  Addicts  who  come  to 
bis  three  station*  get  rapidly  declining  doses 
of  methadone  to  end  their  dependence 
within  three  weeks.  The  government  expert* 


■ay  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  the 
addict  off  heroin  In  thU  manner,  but  the 
hard  part  Is  keeping  blm  oS  very  long:  tbey 
argue  that  very  few  addicts  ever  make  It. 
Colonel  Hassan  disputes  this,  Insisting  that 
the  former  addicts  who  assist  In  his  program 
have  more  succees  than  government -salaried 
counselors.  He  has  no  data  to  back  up  his 
claim. 

In  drawing  up  the  proposed  regulaUona 
which  could  put  Colonel  Hassan  out  of  busi- 
ness permanently,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  In 
con.sultatlon  with  other  government  agencies 
is  dealing  with  these  problems: 

Security — Supplies  of  methadone  may  get 
Into  illicit  channels  to  be  used  by  individual 
addicts  or  mixed  with  heroin  at  high  prices. 
Colonel  Hassan  has  members  of  his  Black 
Uberatlon  Army  guarding  his  bulk  supplies 
but  he  prefers  to  give  out  pills  rather  than 
the  cringe  Juice  concoction  the  government 
wants  him  to  use. 

Supervinon — Without  medical  examina- 
tions at  the  outset,  low-grade  addicts  or  even 
non-addicts  may  enroll  in  the  program  to  get 
the  drug  To  provide  for  professional  super- 
vision, the  proposed  guidelines  would  re- 
quire that  a  nurse  or  a  doctor  be  on  hand  to 
give  out  the  individual  doses,  something  that 
Colonel  Hassan  is  not  now  doing. 

Monitoring— Ttit  Bureau  wants  assurance 
that  the  methadone  patient  Is  really  off  her- 
oin, which  can  be  determined  with  periodic 
urine  examinations.  Colonel  Hassan  is  will- 
ing to  do  thU,  but  lacks  the  resources. 

KehabrHfaf ton— Methadone  cannot  legally 
be  used  merely  to  tide  an  addict  over  a  diffi- 
cult period.  There  must  be  an  accompanying 
rehabUlUtlon  program.  The  adequacy  of 
Hassan's  program  has  t)een  queeUcned  In 
the  absence  of  detailed  records. 

Research— What  happens  to  the  metha- 
done paUent  ultimately?  Doea  he  revert  to 
a  Ufe  of  addiction  and  crime  or  doea  he 
become  a  useful  citizen?  There  has  been 
very  llUe  follow-up  research  of  this  kind 
outside  of  New  York  City,  but  the  govern- 
ment is  now  gclng  to  Insist  on  it. 

The  government  proposes  to  give  Colonel 
Hassan  a  "reasonable"  amount  of  time  to 
alter  his  program  so  that  he  can  comply 
with  the  new  rules  and  there  have  been 
some  promises  of  government  agency  help 
in  meeting  them.  This  must  be  done  without 
jeopardizing  hU  main  asset— the  confidence 
of  those  addicu  who  are  not  ready  to  em- 
brace a  govemment-sponaored  program  for 
fear  that  this  will  entangle  them  with  the 
law. 


A  HBJnuc  Haj«d  rom  Covohkl  Hassan? 

The  great  asset  of  Colonel  Hassan's  metha- 
done treatment  program  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  arUde  elsewhere  on  thl»  page 
today,  la  thai  he  can  reach  heroin  addicts  who 
might  be  unwilling  to  report  regularly  to  a 
city  agency.  The  llablUties  are  his  difficulty 
in  meeUng  proposed  new  federal  regulations 
to  control  methadone,  an  addictive  synthetic 
heroin  substitute,  and  a  shortage  of  funds. 
There  are  chicken  and  egg  aspects  to  this  To 
conform  to  the  proposed  regulations  designed 
to  keep  the  drug  out  of  illicit  channels. 
Colonel  Hassan  who  is  scrounging  for  funds 
to  keep  going,  will  need  a  great  deal  more 
money.  But  unUl  Colonel  Hassan  Improves 
his  program,  he  is  unUkely  to  get  much  more 
help  from  the  foundations  that  have  been 
providing  him  with  funds. 

The  new  Heroin  Addiction  Treatment 
Agency  just  set  up  by  the  city  government 
under  Dr.  Hobert  L.  DuPont  Jr.,  may  hold 
the  key  to  the  future  of  Colonel  Haaean's 
program.  Dr  DuPont's  assignment  U  to  "di- 
rect a  full-scale  counter  attack  on  the  heroin 
epidemic  existing  In  the  DUtrlct."  Hla  job 
U  to  cjordinate  all  existing  programs,  public 
and  private  and  help  expand  them.  Obvi- 
ously, the  easiest  way  to  get  to  those  addicts 
who  trust  Colonel  Hassan  Is  through  Colonel 
Hassan.  One  answer,  assuming  that  the  Haa- 


san  effort  can  be  made  to  conform  to  legal 
requirements,  would  be  for  the  city  to  con- 
tract out  parts  of  Ita  program  to  Colonel 
Hassan. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OP  GEORGE 

WASHINGTON 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  In- 
spiration may  be  found  on  this,  the  238th 
anniversary    of    George    Washington's 
birthday. 

As  we  move  forward  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  time,  we  can  find  renewed 
strength  to  master  them  in  the  princi- 
ples and  ideals  fostered  by  our  first  Presi- 
dent. Indeed  our  greatest  American. 

In  a  day  when  there  Is,  unhappily, 
considerable  endeavor  to  And  fault  with 
the  Nation's  heroes,  it  is  so  refreshing  to 
see  Individuals  take  the  time  and  effort 
to  laud  America'  finest  hero.  I  refer  to 
the  editorial  notice  which  the  Ralph 
Brown  Buick  Co.,  placed  in  the  Febru- 
ary 18  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
the  text  of  which  I  would  like  to  include 
here  in  the  Record  : 

1732 — Oeobce  Washington — 1970 — W«  Need 
You 
Up  to  a  half  century  ago  everyone  knew 
who  George  Washlnt^on  was.  Parson  Weems 
and  the  cherry  tree  episode  helped  Instill 
honesty  in  our  Uttle  noggins,  and  love  of 
country  was  the  guiding  principle  Uught 
at  home  and  In  school.  The  picture  of  Wash- 
ington praying  at  Valley  Forge  waa  proof 
that  no  law  prohibited  worship  in  school 
either.  We  thanked  God  in  our  own  way  and 
followed  the  precepU  of  the  great  man  whose 
picture  adorned  every  class  room.  That  waa 
a  long  long  time  ago. 

The  other  day  we  asked  a  group  of  young- 
sters about  Washington  and  one  lad  wanted 
to  know  what  channel  he  was  on.  But  to  a 
youngster  in  Indiana  fifty  years  ago.  Wash- 
ington was  the  nation's  original  hero,  boy 
and  man,  who  carved  hla  way  from  cherry 
tree  to  first  president.  He  fought  his  way 
through  the  Brttlah,  crossed  the  Delaware, 
starved  through  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley 
Porge  and  won  the  war  at  Torktown. 

This  was  the  simple  faith  of  all  Americans 
In  the  bygone  days  and  these  simple  faiths 
sustained  us  and  guided  us  because  Oeorge 
Wa.  hlnifton  was  real,  America  was  real.  We 
knew  who  we  were  and  where  we  were  going. 
A  look  at  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
Americans  in  such  a  short  span  of  years 
proves  that  we  got  there— furt her  and  faster 
and  better  than  any  country  in  the  history 
of  civilization  making  our  citizens  the  most 
envied  people  In  the  world. 

When  we  look  at  some  of  the  confusion 
surrounding  much  of  the  atmosphere  these 
davs.  we  yearn  for  recall  of  th"?  notions  that 
grew  up  around  the  memory  of  Washington. 
They  are  not  as  corny  as  a  lot  of  aglUtors 
would  have  us  believe.  The  self  appointed 
aophlstlcates  never  had  to  face  the  scourge 
of  Valley  Forge  nor  cross  an  Ice-bound  Dela- 
ware. They  accept  Liberty  as  a  right  whUe 
assuming  no  responslbUlty  for  duty. 

It  Is  difficult  to  match  Washington's 
greatness  asalnst  today's  standards:  he 
might  even  be  dlflerent  In  viewpoint,  but  as 
a  man,  he  would  have  been  the  same;  the 
same  man  of  destiny  he  proved  to  be  In  1776 
when  we  faced  our  most  crucial  period.  Then, 
one  man  stood  tall  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  despair.  No  man,  before  or 
since,  has  ever  come  nearer  meeting  and 
conquering  the  challenge  of  such  a  crisis 
than  did  Oeorge  Washington. 

Rightly  have  we  called  him  our  greatest 
American.  The  prlnclplea  and  Ideals  for 
which  he  stood,  the  battered  and  torn  by 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic,  have  survived 
and  are  the  envy  of  the  world.  The  keystone 
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of  our  government  and  its  ethical  standards 
•re  as  sound  today  as  when  he  established 
them  two  hundred  years  ago. 

We  might  dust  off  the  Gilbert  Stuart  por- 
trait of  Washington  and  put  it  back  on  every 
classroom  wall  to  remind  us  of  our  great 
herltance  and  help  prepare  today's  youth  to 
combat  the  enemies  of  America  who  keep 
whittling  away  at  the  foundations  of  this 
greatest  heritage  we  are  privileged  to  caU 
home. 

Indeed,  Oeorge  Washington,  we  need  you. 
Ralph  H.  BaowN. 


WASHINGTON'S     BIRTHDAY     WILL 
ALWAYS    BE    A   MONDAY    HOLIDAY 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans have  been  celebrating  the  birth 
date  of  our  first  President.  George  Wash- 
ington, for  almost  200  years.  As  Members 
of  this  body  know,  beginning  in  1971  we 
will  celebrate  the  occasion  on  the  third 
Monday  in  February,  rather  than  on 
February  22.  The  change  occurs  because 
the  Monday  holiday  law,  which  I  spon- 
sored in  the  90th  Congress,  and  which 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson 
on  June  28,  1968,  becomes  effective  in 
1971,  This  popular  legislation  received 
the  active  support  of  both  management 
and  labor.  Among  the  principal  organi- 
zations who  worked  with  me  in  behalf 
of  this  measure  were  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Discover  America  Travel  Organization, 
the  travel  industry's  trade  association. 

We  celebrate  President  Washington's 
birth  date  today,  February  23,  on  a  Mon- 
day, and  for  many  Americsuis  it  will 
make  a  pleasant  3-day  weekend.  The 
Monday  holiday  law,  which  takes  effect 
next  January,  will  create  four  addi- 
tional 3 -day  weekends  throughout  the 
year  so  that  Americans  can  make  better 
use  of  their  leisure  time.  In  addition  to 
Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day 
will  be  observed  on  the  last  Monday  In 
May,  Columbus  Day  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  October,  and  Veterans  Day  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  October. 

Some  will  again,  no  doubt,  criticize  the 
celebration  of  President  Washington's 
birth  date  on  a  date  other  than  Febru- 
ary 22.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  George  Washington  was  bom  on 
February  11, 1731,  according  to  the  Julian 
calendar  which  was  then  in  effect.  In  the 
year  1750  the  British  Parliament  adopted 
the  Gregorian  calendar  which  had  been 
established  many  years  earlier  by  Pope 
Gregoi-y  Xin. 

This  change  placed  the  existing  cal- 
endar out  of  line  l^  11  days.  Beginning 
in  1752,  most  persons  in  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  advanced  their  birth 
dates  to  correspond  to  the  new  calendar. 
However,  it  appears  that  it  took  some 
years  for  the  Gregorian  calendar  to  have 
general  effect.  The  first  recorded  public 
celebration  of  Washington's  birthday 
took  place  not  on  February  22,  but  on 
February  12.  when  in  1781  Comte  de 
Rochambeau,  commander  of  the  French 
forces  aiding  the  revolutionists,  declared 
a  holiday  for  his  troops  in  honor  of  the 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birth.  The 
Comte  de  Rochambeau  was  obviously 
using  the  old  calendar,  but  since  Feb- 
ruary 11  fell  on  a  Sunday,  he  and  his 


troops  celebrated  Washington's  birthday 
on  Monday,  February  12. 

The  next  year  citizens  in  Richmond, 
Va..  celebrated  the  birth  date  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  According  to  Douglas'  American 
Book  of  Dates,  the  observance  of  Febru- 
ary 22  did  not  become  general  until  1796. 
Mr.  Speaker,  George  Washington  was 
a  great  American,  and  his  birthday  will 
continue  to  be  respected  and  commem- 
orated in  this  coimtry  through  the  years. 
Beginning  in  1971.  however,  most  Ameri- 
cans will  be  able  to  look  forward  to  the 
occasion  with  the  expectation  of  an 
extended  weekend  with  their  families  at 
home,  or  elsewhere  in  our  great  country, 
A  most  informative  editorial  which 
takes  account  of  various  historical  data 
appeared  in  the  Waukegan  News-Sim 
edition  of  Satiu-day,  February  21,  1970. 
This  message  has  particular  significance 
to  us  here  today,  and  is  reproduced  as 
follows: 
Is  Tomorrow  Washington's  Birthdat? 
This  year  Is  the  last  that  February  12  will 
he  observed  as  Washington's  Birthday.  Fed- 
eral leglslatlcn  pasr-d  In  1969  and  since 
copied  by  almost  all  the  States  says  that 
beginning  In  1971  the  '^hlrd  Monday  in 
February  shall  be  a  "legal  pubUc  holiday" 
in  honor  of  the  first  president. 

(Actually,  the  holiday  faUs  on  the  third 
Monday  this  year,  too,  since  the  22nd  is 
a  Sunday.  But  that  is  merely  a  quirk  of  the 
calendar.) 

The  great  man  would  not  mind  this  Jug- 
gling with  his  birthday.  The  fact  Is  that  he 
was  not  quite  sure  himself  when  be  should 
celebrate  It. 

Contrary  to  what  every  schoolboy  knows, 
George  Washington  was  not  bom  on  Feb.  22, 
1732,  but  Feb.  11,  1731.  You  can  blame  It  all 
on  JuUus  Caesar,  or  rather  S~~'~ene8  the 
Greek,  who  devised  the  Julian  calendar  at 
Caesar's  direction  in  46  B.C. 

The  trouble  was  that  the  JuUan  year 
was  about  II  minutes  longer  than  the  solar 
year.  A  modest  error,  perliaps,  but  by  the 
time  of  Pope  Gregory  XITT  In  1582,  the  date 
of  the  vernal  equinox — the  first  day  of 
spring — was  out  of  kUter  by  10  days. 

Thj  Pope  ordained,  as  Popes  could  do  In 
those  days,  that  Oct.  6,  1582,  would  be  Oct. 
15,  and  made  further  refinements  In  the 
calendar  to  keep  this  sort  of  thing  from 
happening  again. 

Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  however, 
resisted  this  "Papish"  innovation.  When  they 
flnaUy  did  get  around  to  admitting.  In  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  that  the  Ore- 
gorlan  calendar  made  sense,  their  year  was 
11  days  out  of  line. 

Parliament  changed  it  all  In  two  fell 
at.  ikes.  First,  New  Ye::r'8  Day,  1752,  was 
moved  from  the  medieval  date  of  March  25 
to  Jan.  1,  in  effect  abolishing  the  last  83 
days  of  1751. 

The  result  was  that  Washington,  who  was 
19  in  1750  (old  style),  had  no  birthday  at 
all  m  1751  but  became  20  on  Feb.  11,  1752 
(new  style) , 
Confused?  Read  on. 

Parliament  still  bad  to  get  rid  of  those 
11  extra  days.  So  It  arbitrarily  decided  that 
the  day  after  Sept.  2,  1752,  would  be  Sept. 
14.  Thus  the  foUowlng  February.  In  1753, 
Washington  celebrated  his  2lEt  birthday  not 
on  the  11th  but  on  the  22nd,  as  every  school- 
boy knows  he  should  have.  f 
The  Important  thing,  of  course,  is  that 
Washington  was  ever  bom  at  all.  Feb.  11, 
1731,  or  Feb.  22,  1732.  the  third  Monday  or 
whenever — he  remains  first  In  the  hearts  of 
his  cotintrymen  through  every  succeeding 
generation. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY,    ENERGY,    AND 
YOUR  LIFE:  PART  IV 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  lectures 
by  Irving  Laucks  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

Parapsycholoct,  Enxrgt,  AMD  YouR  Ljfe — rv 
(By  Irving  Laucks) 

ENERGY   AND  EVOLUTION:    LKADERSHIP  IN    A 
UNIVERSAL    SOCEBTT 

In  previous  talks  I  have  tried  to  show  first, 
the  process  of  Evolution  as  the  creator  of 
the  Universe  and  the  fashioner  of  the  myriad 
forms  both  living  and  lifeless  contained 
therein.  If  this  process  commenced  infinitely 
long  ago  there  will  have  been  abundant  time 
for  such  variety  to  have  been  developed — 
Including  a  Leader  of  the  Universe  so  ex- 
perienced that  to  the  late-comer  man,  be 
appears  all  wise  and  aU  powerful,  as  Deity. 

Second:  that  this  universal  process  of  evo- 
lution is  due  to  some  inherent  property  of 
the  basic  essence  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
Universe  consists — Elnergy.  I  have  tried  to 
show  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  powers 
of  this  basic  energy  would  be  of  great  prac- 
tical value  In  solving  most  of  the  problems 
confronting  Eartbman  and  setting  him  on  a 
proper  development  track,  by  substituting 
cooperation  for  competition. 

Third:  that  the  variety  of  ^nergy  called 
psychic  Is  most  Important  for' the  future  of 
man,  both  In  bis  further  evolution  on  Earth 
and  In  a  third  nonmaterlal  realm  of  this 
great  process  of  evolution. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  of  al'  the  varieties 
of  energy  studied  since  Newton's  time, 
peychlc  has  had  the  least  attention;  and 
yet,  from  the  cave-man  who  contrived  a 
sling  to  Einstein's  relativity.  Its  Invent^n 
has  been  ol  greatest  importance  in  man's 
progress.  "There  Is  nothing,"  as  Shakespeare 
said,  "either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes 
It  so."  'Thinking'  is  the  work  that  is  the 
most  Important  function  of  psychic  energy — 
to  man  at  least.  Science's  definition  of 
energy.  It  will  be  remembered,  is  the  ability 
or  power  to  work.  Many  phllosphers  have  pro- 
nounced mind  the  noblest  work  of  Nature. 

After  all  this  Up-serrlce,  It  seems  then 
rather  rldlculotis  to  say  that  a  great  process 
like  Evolution,  springing  out  of  the  essence 
of  the  Universe,  stops  Its  action  after  It  had 
evolved  the  tiny  Intellect  of  Eartbman.  If 
aU  InteUects  reached  the  same  level,  say  to 
that  of  Einstein,  It  might  be  argued  that 
this  was  the  limit.  But  when  so  many 
lesser  grades  are  apparent  It  would  aeem 
more  likely  that  certainly  the  lower  and 
most  likely  the  upper  onee  were  stlU  In 
process. 

He  who  argues  that  death  Is  the  end  must 
deny  that  Intellect  Is  an  energy,  even  though 
it  conforms  to  his  own  definition  of  energy 
as  weU  as  that  of  science;  for  science  aays 
energy  is  Indestructible;  and  science  has 
never  found  any  other  form  to  which  the 
psychic  energy  of  the  inteUect  could  trans- 
form at  death. 

By  its  own  principles  then,  science  must 
be  driven  to  say  that  the  InteUect  passes  on 
to  another  realm  at  death.  Why  some  ma- 
terial scientists  resist  so  strenuously  this 
thought  Is  a  mystery,  especlaUy  since  man 
has  believed  since  pre-hlstory  that  his  soul — 
which  is  surely  some  portion  of  his  Intellect — 
Is  indestructible  (even  In  the  fires  of  hell). 

What  more  practical  principle  for  leaders 
of  society  to  use  to  keep  order  among  their 
followers!  It  was  made  to  order  for  their  use 
by  half  a  mllUon  yaars  of  man's  experience. 
Poasibly  the  prophets  went  a  Uttle  too  far 
with  the  idea  of  heU-flre,  and  their  ideas  of 
heaven  were  too  simple.  But  considering  aU 
the  immediate  temptations  of  digressive  by- 
paths It  worked  pretty  weU  untU  aelentlflc 
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technology  presented  society  with  to  many 
interesting  novelties  thst  men  were  distracted 
from  the  real  path  oi  progress  into  the  m^ny 
side-shows  of  modern  times.  Such  a  jumble  of 
side-sho\»-s  has  sprung  up  that  the  real  path 
of  evolution  Is  obstructed  and  man  Is  in 
dinger  of  being  lost. 

But  these  leaders  also  had  to  contend 
with  natural  security.  A  leader  who  could 
not  provide  ample  sustenance  for  his  fol- 
lowers soon  loet  his  job.  His  task  was  com- 
plicated—he  had  to  keep  Internal  order 
and  peace  while  warring  with  the  tribe  In 
the  next  valley.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded 
after  a  fashion  until  now  when  his  weapons 
of  war  have  become  so  terrible  that  their 
use  win  destroy  both  tribes.  This  presenu 
a  pretty  puzzle  for  leaders.  It  seems  they 
have  blundered  Into  a  cul-de-sac 

But  worse  was  to  come.  Not  only  under 
these  conditions  are  they  at  a  loss  to  know- 
how  to  continue  the  nght  with  the  tribe  in 
the  next  valley,  but  science  has  now  reached 
a  point  from  which  the  end  of  scarcity  can 
be  seen,  which  eliminates  the  reason  for 
flghtlng  What's  the  need.  then,  of  tribes 
fighting''  Whafs  the  need  then  of  leaders — 
mayt>e  the  leader  now  fears. 

With  such  an  impasse  It  behooves  a  lead- 
er to  do  some  tall  thinking  Mayt>e  he'll 
have  to  start  away  back  at  the  beginning 
on  a  new  tack.  This  Is  what  the  Cooperators 
say.  The  Cooperators  Is  the  name  of  a  new 
organization  Instigated  by  me  which  hopes 
to  achieve  Its  goals  by  changing  human  na- 
ture: a  change  In  human  nature  such  as 
would  be  effected  by  a  new  view  of  man's 
relation  to  the  Universe  In  which  he  finds 
himself— starting  perhaps  with  a  new  con- 
cept of  the  Universe  Itself  and  Universe  So- 
ciety. So  far.  however,  most  of  our  leaders 
seem  to  be  intent  on  preserving  the  old 
plctu.M  In  all  their  ancient  harmful  de- 
tails. 

Pe~^ap•  we  do  not  need  to  make  a  com- 
plete change.  Suppose  we  retained  the  an- 
cient idea  of  heaven  with  suitable  modlflca- 
Uons  required  by  several  thousand  years  fur- 
ther experience  with  this  Universe,  with  the 
aid  oi  modern  scientific  tools.  Suppose  we 
merely  changed  our  Ideas  of  deadly  competi- 
tion— of  dog  eat  dog,  of  devil  take  the  hind- 
most— and  spent  the  effort  we  have  been 
wasting  In  war  and  useless  gadgets  to  hasten 
Instead  the  day  when  scarcity  will  actually 
be  no  more.  The  leaders  would  then  be  kept 
busy  hastening  the  day.  Tou  shudder  per- 
haps to  think  of  all  the  details  of  our  eco- 
nomic systems  that  would  be  entailed.  But 
save  your  shudders  rather  for  the  chaos  that 
Is  steadily  building  up  unless  some  real 
remedy  Is  commenced.  The  Cooperators  be- 
lieve that  these  numerous  details  will  be 
gradually  worked  out  If  the  main  root  cause 
of  our  troubles  la  eradicated,  once  the  neces- 
sity for  competition  Is  ended  by  cheap  energy 
as  previously  mentioned. 

What  Is  meant  by  changing  our  Ideas  of 
heaven?  The  slaves  of  Rome  were  attracted 
by  a  prospect  of  loafing  all  day  In  a  beauti- 
ful community.  But  this  prospect  hardly  at- 
tracts the  modem.  Besides  such  a  heaven 
was  constructed  by  the  then  scanty  popula- 
tion of  the  Earth  or  even  of  a  small  fraction 
thereof.  But  today  we  cannot  possibly  con- 
ceive of  the  Earth  as  the  only  Intellectual 
community  In  this  vast  Universe,  whose 
boundaries  are  being  shoved  out  by  every 
increase  In  telescope  power. 

Since  the  soul  or  Intellect  U  a  structure 
of  energy  let  us  construct  our  new  heaven 
out  of  energy;  just  as  otir  material  bodies 
exist  In  a  realm  of  matter,  so  our  energetic 
intellect*  continue  on  In  a  realm  or  me- 
dium of  energy.  The  SMOdatlve  and  change 
properties  of  energy  tbat  we  have  seen 
provides  for  continued  evolution  which  in 
turn  lns\ires  a  moat  interesting  tiape  for 
all  concerned.  Doubtless  the  instinct  of 
curiosity  which  children  display  before  they 
are  too  tbonmghly  materially  educated  will 
therein  have  full  play. 


If  we  then  Imagine  a  Leader  of  such  a 
heavenly  society — composed  of  intellects 
gathered  from  all  the  many  habitations  of 
the  Universe  supportive  of  life — we  must 
think  of  this  Leader  as  active  and  Inspir- 
ing— certainly  not  content  to  sit  passive 
on  a  throne  receiving  the  adulation  and 
praise  of  a  select  congregation — but  ever 
planning  new  possibilities  for  a  society  that 
contains  all  grades  from  his  own  down  to 
the  newest  member — mayl>e  Earthman. 
There  is  no  stopping  the  combination  En- 
ergy plus  Evolution. 

Such  a  concept  of  the  Leader  of  the  Uni- 
verse of  course,  requires  that  He  be  a  product 
of  the  earliest  stages  of  universal  evolution. 
Let  us  imagine  the  very  first  habitable 
planet  evolved  out  of  energy  Infinitely  long 
ago.  It  may  have  been  somewhat  like  Earth. 
After  the  First  Evolution,  the  Second  began 
and  finally  developed  Intellectual  creatures 
thereon  who.  In  turn,  commenced  to  grad- 
uate into  the  Third  Evolution — in  the  realm 
of  Energy.  This,  then,  is  the  start  of  our 
modern  concept  of  heaven  and  its  Leader. 
The  first  Intellects  therein  have  had  an  In- 
finite time  to  develop. 

Think  of  the  progress  man's  littellect  has 
made  In  the  last  millennium.  Then  think  of 
what  he  may  make  in  ten  millenniums,  or  a 
million  years — If  he  Isnt  foolish  enough  to 
destroy  himself  meanwhile.  Now  think  of  a 
million  million  and  then  some — that's  in- 
finity. These  first  intellects  will  have  made 
some  prof/resa — sufficient  so  that  the  poor 
weak  minds  like  the  newcomer  Earthman 
can  surely  conceive  of  them  as  all-wise,  all- 
powerful — with  all  the  attributes  of  Oelty 
that  theologians  have  prescribed  I  speak  of 
"them"  as  plural.  I  believe  the  Intellects  of 
this  first  planet  may  very  likely  have  devel- 
oped together,  have  cooperated  to  share  in 
the  governing  responsibilities  of  the  Uni- 
verse. It  would  also  be  characteristic  of  so- 
cietal organization  to  conceive  of  assistants 
to  the  Chief,  responsible  for  various  "dis- 
tricts"— not  of  space  but  of  degrees  of  de- 
velopment perhaps.  Such  assistants  may 
come  from  other  later  planets  than  the 
first — maybe  even  some  from  Earth. 

Such  a  concept  la  more  in  accord  with 
man's  instinctual  experience  of  a  society.  It 
answers  the  age-old  questions — where  did 
Ood  come  from?  Who  created  Ood?  etc.  It 
answers  the  question  why  did  Ood  make 
evil?  which  has  so  much  troubled  theolo- 
gians. Evolution  produces  both  good  and 
bad.  strong  and  weak.  "Nature"  and  evolu- 
tion operate  to  eliminate  the  weak  or  the 
bad,  but  not  immediately.  It  takes  time — so 
evil  Is  always  present  with  us.  A  Chief  of  the 
Universe  might  use  some  of  his  time  in  the 
dstruction  of  evil.  Moreover  every  citizen 
of  the  Universe  can  help.  This  kind  of  or- 
ganization of  Universe  Society  is  quite  in 
conformity  with  man's  Ideas  of  how  societies 
are  formed  and  doubtless  of  other  societies 
In  other  planets,  all  of  which  may  have  de- 
rived from  the  same  sort  of  evolutionary 
procedure — a  product  of  the  primary  asso- 
ciative principle  of  primeval  Energy.  Man's 
"unconscious"  contains  much  that  bis  con- 
scious is  still  hardly  aware  of. 

A  leadership  thus  formed  by  the  great 
process  of  Evolution  seems  to  me  much 
easier  to  comprehend,  and  withal  to  be  much 
more  likely  to  be  an  empathetlc  sympathetic 
leader,  understanding  man's  trials  and  trib- 
ulations, his  Idloeyncracles  and  mistakes. 
bis  damfoollsbnees.  I  would  much  rather 
come  before  'Him'  for  Judgment  than  an  all- 
powerful  being  who  had  never  risen  from 
the  ranks,  who  bad  never  had  the  experience 
that  living  beings  have  had  In  their  rise  from 
bacteria  and  protoaoans.  The  latter  U  the 
Creator  that  moat  religions  have  asked  hu- 
mans to  accept  and  worship.  A  Leader  by 
evolution,  however,  will  still  be  evolving: 
worship  and  praise  will  mean  little  to  him: 
a  myriad  experiments  under  way  to  find  fur- 
ther poeslblUUea  of  using  energy  for  the  In- 


terest and  the  benefit  of  Universe  Society  will 
keep  him  and  his  assistants  too  busy  to  listen 
to  'hosannas'.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
changes  In  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  liv- 
ing beings  where  some  biologists  have  called 
for  Interposition  of  some  outside  force  for 
an  explanation,  e.g.,  in  the  development  of 
the  ikll-lm(>ortaut  organ,  the  eye.  Such  Inter- 
position may  well  be  Imagined  with  a  Leader 
who  is  continually  at  work.  Evolution  may 
now  be  proceeding  faster  than  It  did  before 
He  w.ts  evolved. 

Of  course  there  Is  still  the  great  mystery 
of  what  did  primeval  energy  spring  from. 
Before  this  can  be  solved  we  must  know  what 
Energy  consists  of.  The  unexplained  concept 
of  a  Creator  also  needed  Energy,  so  at  least 
the  evolutionary  concept  has  reduced  two 
mysteries  to  one. 

A  God  by  evolution  could  well  be  Imtglned 
as  advising  his  followers  In  like  manner  to 
the  Ideas  of  humanism  and  existentialism — 
to  the  effect  as  I  understand  either  of  these, 
man  In  general  is  responsible  for  his  own 
progress,  his  fate,  his  karma.  This  applies  to 
his  advance  In  both  Second  and  Third  Evo- 
lutions, the  latter  of  which,  however,  I  be- 
lieve the  aforementioned  philosophies  do  not 
recognize.  The  Cooperators,  on  the  contrary, 
view  the  Third  as  far  more  Important,  al- 
though perhaps  still  Introductory  to  further 
even  more  Interesting  phases. 

This,  then,  is  the  broad  concept  of  Uni- 
verse Society.  Its  organization  and  Its  Leader 
that  Evolution  offers  and  that  The  Cooper- 
ators believe  would  induce  a  change  In 
human  nature  which  would  enable  Earthman 
to  solve  the  problems  now  facing  him.  With 
such  a  comprehension  of  the  possibilities  of 
his  existence  many  of  his  present  alms  and 
ambitions  would  appear  silly.  No  longer  would 
he  waste  effort  and  tire  himself  by  vain  strug- 
gles for  property  or  power.  He  might  even 
no  longer  countenance  his  own  lack  of  am- 
bition and  especially  the  neglect  of  his  polit- 
ical and  Industrial  leaders  to  study  and  de- 
velop a  Third  Evolution.  He  certainly  would, 
refuse  to  waste  his  efforts  and  resources  by 
killing  off  his  fellows.  He  might  even  adopt 
the  Constitution  of  The  Cooperators:  Do  to 
others  as  you  would  have  them  to  do  you. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to  - 

Mr.  McEwEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oerald  R.  Ford)  ,  on  account  of  surgery. 

Mr.  Prms  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  On- 
ALo  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  February 
23.  on  account  of  illness. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIKDKT.,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJl.  13536.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  release  certain  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Texas  in  order  that  such  land 
may  be  used  for  the  city  of  Kl  Paso  North - 
South  Freeway. 

HJl.  144S4.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1968.  to  Insure  that  certain  facilities 
constructed  under  authority  of  Federal  law 
are  designed  and  constructed  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adloum. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
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<at  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, February  24. 1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execuUve 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1688.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1669.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( InsUllatlons  and  Log- 
istics) ,  transmitting  a  report  on  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms  for 
July-November  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10(d)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1670.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  property  donated  to 
public  health  and  educational  institutions 
and  civil  defense  organizations  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1.  1969-Deoember  31,  1969.  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  203(o)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1671.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
nport  on  the  evaluation  needed  of  cost- 
•ffectlveness  of  four  more  deep  submergence 
rescue  vehicles  before  purchase  by  the  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1672.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
■e.illng  and  filling  program,  pursuant  to  the 
pcovlslons  of  80  U.S  C.  671-676  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  87-818  (76  Stat.  934);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1673.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  on  the 
Interstate  highway  system  and  his  reoom- 
anendatlons,  pursuant  to  the  provlalona  of 
•ectton  aS(c)  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


of  Columbia.  H.R.  14608.  A  blU  to  authorize 
the  District  ol  Columbia  to  compensate  hold- 
ers of  class  A  retailer's  licenses  l£sued  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  who  return  such  Ucenses  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  cancellation;  with 
amendmente  (Rept.  No.  91-845).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJtt.  14982.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  immunity  from  taxation  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Satellite  Con- 
sortium, and  any  successor  organization 
thereto;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
846) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  16381.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  ol  1947  with  re.'-pect  to  the  taxation 
of  regulated  Investment  companies  (Rept. 
91-847).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  8656.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  use  of  certain  real  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  chancery  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-848).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stat;  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMUXAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  16980.  A  bill  to  make  cer- 
tain revisions  In  the  retirement  benefits  of 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  teachers 
and  other  educational  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-849).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Sulrmitted  February  23, 1970] 
Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  (Rept.  No.  91- 
850) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  stt-te  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
(Purstuxnt   to  the  order  of  the  House  on 

February  19.  1970,   the  following  reports 

were  filed  on  February  20. 1970) 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Hit.  10937.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion by  the  Armory  Board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  Elsenhower  National  Me- 
morial Arena  In  the  District  of  Columbia: 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-843).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  13307.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  3  of  title  16  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  to  authorize  the  Domestic  Relations 
Branch  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  to  remove  a  child  from  a 
proposed  adoptive  home  If  a  petition  for 
adoption  is  revoked,  withdrawn,  or  denied, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-844) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr,  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  DUtrlot 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undo-  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJt.  16117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of   1060   to  authorize  consideration  of 
danger  to  the  community  in  setting  condi- 
tions of  release,  to  provide  for  pretrial  de- 
tention of  dangerous  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENNET: 
HJt.  16118.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  and  safety  to  provide  new  means  for 
the  control   of  depressant,  stimulant,   and 
hallucinogenic  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  ORAT: 
H.R.  16119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16  per- 
cent Increase  in  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method  of  computing  interest  on  invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts: 
to  the  Committee  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Feaskb, 
Mr.  CoNABLE,  Mr.  Kraos,  Mr. 
McClobv,  Mr.  Prrns,  Itr.  Wnm. 
Mr.  A]«DERsoN  of  nilnols,  Mr. 
BsAU.  of  Maryland.  Mr.  BKNincrr, 
Mr.  BiNCHAM,  Mr.  BaowN  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CouGHLiM,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Fascxix, 
Mr.  Frelinghdtsen,  Mr.  Frixdel,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr,  Halpesn,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Hastinos,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Hosmxr,  and  Mr.  Jacobs)  : 
B.H.  16120.  A  bin  to  require  disclosure  of 
political  campaign  flm^rnHng  in  the  District 


of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Frassr. 

Mr.    Lowkmstkin,    Mr.    Lojam,    Mr. 
MATSUNAfiA,    Mr.    Matnz.    Mr.    Mc- 

Closkkt,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Niajzi,  Mr. 
Ottinckr,  Mr.  Podrix,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Rrid    of    New    York.    Mr.    Rbcle, 
Mr.    Rosenthai,,   Mr.   EcHrtna.   Mr. 
Steiukr  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  TIiomson 
of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Tonnet,    Mr. 
Udall,  Itlr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Wold, 
and  Mr.  Zwach  i  : 
HJl.  16121.  A  bill  to  require  disclosure  of 
political  campaing  financing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.R.  16122.  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (relaUng  to  fire- 
arms), to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
and  to  restore  chapter  53  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  in  effect  before  its 
amendment  by  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  hlmaelf.  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  Mr.  Not,  and  Mr.  Waldix)  : 
HJL  16123.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  to  provide  new  means  for 
the  control  of  the  depressant,  stimulant, 
and  hallucinogenic  drugs,  and  for  other  pu  - 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLTPIT'D: 
HJ.  Res.  1093.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  March 
15  through  March  22.  1970.  as  "International 
DeMolay  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  512.  Concurrent  resolntlon 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  United  Ha- 
tions  Day  as  a  permanent  International 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.  Bes.  846.  Resolution  to  amend  t*ie 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Committee  on  the  Envlronm.nt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  GREETI  of  Oregon  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  AUEXAMDBR,  Mt.  Aspinall. 
Mr.  Casxt,  M.  .  DowmNC,  Mr.  DxnjsKi, 
Mr.  FoTTWTAiK,  Mr.  Halet,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington.  Mr.  Ker.  Bfr. 
Lennon,  Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Mr.  OTIbai. 
of  Geoi^a,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roomo,  Mr.  Rox, 
Mr.  Rocxss  of  Florida,  Mr.  9tac«crs. 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Stminctoii,  Mr. 
Cbables  H.  Wilson,  and  Mr.   Za- 

BLOCKI)  : 

H.  Res.  846.  Resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  study  the  effects  of 
Federal  policies  on  the  quality  of  education 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

306.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  State  regulation  of  offshore  oil  and 
gas  development  operations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

307.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
relative  to  expanding  the  medicare  program 
to  include  drug  costs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

308.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
relative  to  providing  payment  of  all  medi- 
cal expenses  of  members  under  the  medicare 
program:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXll.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

399.  By  tlie  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  th« 
board  of  supervisors,  county  of  Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  relative  to  the  threat  to 
Individual  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 


which  U  posed  by  title  n  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security. 

400.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York. 
Pa.,  relative  to  the  use  of  legislative  power; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

401.  Also,  petition  of  John  Meredith  Tayler. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md..  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


402.  By  Mr.  BRINKLET:  Petition  of  Mr. 
Dan  Dixon.  Mr.  Richard  Dennard.  Mr.  Prank 
Billings.  Mr.  B.  W.  Barber.  Mr  Mike  Turner. 
Mr.  Don  P.  AstMll.  Bir.  C.  B.  Bailey,  and  Mr. 
Lamar  E  Brooks,  Oordon.  Oa  .  et  al  .  for  leg- 
islation which  win  restore  freedom  of  choice 
In  the  public  school  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


SENATE— ^onrfof/,  February  23,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rossell). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Washington's  prayer  for  the  Nation, 
which  was  written  at  Newburgh.  June  8. 
1783.  smd  sent  to  the  Oovemors  of  all  the 
States: 

Almighty  God.  we  make  our  earnest 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  in  Thy  holy  protection,  that  Thou 
wilt  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and 
obedience  to  government,  and  enter- 
tain a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for 
one  another  and  for  their  fellow  citizens 
of  the  United  SUtes  at  large. 

And  finally  that  Thou  wilt  most  grra- 
ciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do 
Justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean 
ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility, 
and  pacific  temper  of  mind  which  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  blessed  reUgion.  and  without  an 
humble  Imitation  of  whose  example  In 
these  things,  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a 
happy  nation.  Grant  our  supplication, 
we  beseech  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. February  20,  1970.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDE3«T  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


WASHINOTONS   FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  1901,  and  pursuant  to  Its 
order  of  February  23,  1970,  designating 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bumick)  to  read  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  the  Senator 
will  now  proceed  to  read  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK  advanced  to  the  desk, 
and  read  the  Farewell  Address,  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  aho  Fkllow  Cttizxks:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  rvot  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  In  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper.  ev>ecially  as  It  may  conduce 


to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  Justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country:  and  that. 
In  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply.  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest:  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness:  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  In  the  ofDce  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  Inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  tmd  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  In  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  ^o  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  relucUntly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  iuid  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence 
Impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  Internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  Inclination 
Incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  Impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  tnist,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  tuid  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  Judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  uncoiuclous  In 
the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  In  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  If  any  circum- 


stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the 
consolation  to  believe  that,  while  choice 
and  prudence  Invite  me  to  quit  the  politi- 
cal scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 
In   looking   forward   to   the   moment 
which  Is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  opportu- 
nities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing  my    Inviolable   attachment,   by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in   usefulness   unequal    to   my    zeal.    If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  aimals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable   to   mislead   smoidst   appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — in  situations 
In  which  not  imfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism.— the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were    effected.    Profoundly    penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly  affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wis- 
dom and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  these  states,  under 
the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made 
complete  by  so  careful  a  preservation, 
and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as 
will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recom- 
mending it  to  the  applause,  the  affection 
and  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet 
a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  Important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  of- 
fered to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
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bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  It,  your  indulgent 
reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people.  Is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  Justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of  yoiu* 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  s-  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  In  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  Is  of  infinite 
movement,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  Immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitucd.  and  immovable  at- 
tachment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves 
to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladi- 
um of  your  political  safety  and  pros- 
perity; watching  for  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  what- 
ever may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that 
it  can.  In  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and 
indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or 
to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  Interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  coimtry  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  In  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  Just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appela^jon 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  Joint  cotm- 
sels,  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  Interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north.  In  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south,  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  Its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north. 


it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  It  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  Increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  im- 
equally  adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  In  the  progressive  Improvement  of 
Interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  Its  growth  and  comfort— and 
what  Is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence. It  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight. 
Influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  Indissoluble  com- 
mimlty  of  interest  as  one  Jiation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  8Uiy  foreign  power,  must 
be  intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
Interest  In  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  Interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  Inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalshlp 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ment, and  Intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
mllitai-y  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  lib- 
erty. In  this  sense  it  is.  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
Issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  coimtry,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  Impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 


In   contemplating   the   causes   which 
may  distxirb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations.— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  Interests 
and   views.   One   of   the  expedients   of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and   aims    of   other   districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations: they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the   executive,   and   in  the   imanlmous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  In  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United    States,    a    decisive    proof    how 
unfounded   were   the   suspicions   prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regard   to   the  Mississippi.   They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  vrith  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign    relations,    towards    confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be   their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
they  are.  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  Improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  imawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  Itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confldence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  Its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  Idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
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establish  Kovemment.  presupposes  the 
duty  of  every  indlTldual  to  obey  the 
established  govenunent. 

All  obstnictions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
luider  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.— They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  It  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and,  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
dl^sted  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fled  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  like- 
ly, in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men. 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 
only   that  you  steadily  discountenance 
Irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  aissault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;   and  thus  to  imdermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the    changes    to    which    you    may    be 
Invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions: — that  experience  Is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,   exposes    to   perpetual   change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for   the  efScient  management  of 
your  common  interests  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much   vigor   as   is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  Indispen- 
sable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted.  Its  surest  guard- 
ian. It  is.  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name, 
where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  fraction,  to 
confine    each    member   of    the   society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
and  to  maintain  all  in  Jxe  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property. 

I  have  already  Intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them    on    geographical    discrimination. 


Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  In  the  most  solemn 
maimer  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  ts  Insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  In 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  Is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness.  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.— But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and.  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
Uberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serv-es  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  aglUtes  the  community 
with  111  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms:  kindles  the  animosity  of  one 
part  against  another;  foments  occasional 
riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  Influence  and  corruption, 
which  finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the 
government  itself  through  the  channels 
of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and 
the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to 
the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  In  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  ahve  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  Is  probably 
true;  and  In  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence.  If  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  pop- 
ular character.  In  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. Prom  their  natural  tendency.  It 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  susuage 
it.  A  fire  not  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  Instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 


create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate 
of  that  love  of  power  and  proneness  to 
abuse  It  which  predominate  In  the  hu- 
man heart,  Is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity 
of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distributing 
it  into  different  depositories,  and  con- 
stituting each  the  guardian  of  the  public 
weal  against  invasions  of  the  others,  has 
been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modem:  some  of  them  in  our  country 
and  under  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute 
them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modiflcatlon  of  the 
constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particu- 
lar wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  In  the  way  which  the  con- 
stitution designates.— But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpation;  for  through  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instnmient 
of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
The  precedent  must  always  greatly  over- 
balance in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at 
any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  Indispensable  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  hu- 
man happiness,  these  firmest  props  of 
the  duties  of  men  and  citteens.  The  mere 
politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man. 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connec- 
tions with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  secu- 
rity for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life, 
if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  Instruments  of 
Investigation  in  courts  of  justice?  ard 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  influence  of  refined  educa- 
tion on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  rea- 
son and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect,  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail In  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 
It  Is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  Indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  Indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  oplnloo.  It  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions. In  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
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debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties.)  ought  to  be  a  decisive 
motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acqxiiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obUinlng  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but.  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  Its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas;  is  It  rendered  Impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent. Inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachment for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just 
and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should 
be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  in- 
dulges towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  In 
some  degrees  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from 
its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in 
one  nation  against  another,  disposes  each 
more  readUy  to  offer  insult  and  injury, 
to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage, 
and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when 
accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dis- 
pute occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions, 
obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  Ul  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  Impels  to  war 
the  government,  contrary  to  the  best 
calculations  of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  In  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 


So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessarily  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  111  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  coimtry,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  In- 
numerable ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  Independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinicm,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils!— Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens.)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that 
foreign  Influence  Is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided  instead 
of  a  defense  against  It.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  In- 
trigues of  the  favorite  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  iisurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  Interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  Is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as  pos- 
sible. So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfllled  with 
perfect  good  faith:— Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
rdation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  ub  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 


artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
Invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course,  if  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed: when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  oiw  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  Is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  Uberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it. 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect- 
able defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  Uberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  Interest.  But  even 
oiu:  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  latide 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circiunstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  aband<Hied  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portitm  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  It  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
It  may  place  Itself  In  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
Ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  TTiere 
can  be  no  gireater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  Is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 
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In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen. 
these  counsels  of  am  old  and  affectionate 
friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish:  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  rimning  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good: 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
agsiinst  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intngue. 
to  guard  against  the  Impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism:  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far.  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  g\iided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  Is.  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April  1793.  Is  the  Index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me. 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound.  In 
duty  and  Interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  It.  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me.  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
t>elligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  Justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation.  In 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predcminant  motive  has  been 
to  enrteavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  Insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  Is  necessary  to  give  It. 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  Its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  Incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 


or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence:  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  ser\'ice.  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  Incompetent  abilities  ■kMX  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  In  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  Is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking.  In 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign Influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Oko.  Washington. 

UNrrcD  States, 

17th  September ,  1796. 


READING  OP  THE  FAREWELL  AD- 
DRESS—COMMENDATION TO  SEN- 
ATOR BURDICK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  lAi.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  the  in- 
spiring reading  of  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  which  he  Just  made,  and 
for  the  quality  of  his  delivery,  and  to 
express  again  the  thankfulness  of  so 
many  of  us  to  our  first  President  for  the 
wise  words  of  caution  and  counsel  he 
gave  in  1793.  So  much  of  that  message  Is 
still  applicable  today.  It  Is  a  message 
which  came  from  the  heart  and  which 
means  a  great  deal  in  the  historical  an- 
nals of  our  Nation.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senate,  on  each  Washington's  Birth- 
day, takes  unto  Itself  the  responsibility 
of  recalling  the  Inspiration  contained 
therein. 

The  words  of  George  Washington  will 
live  forever.  His  advice  and  counsel  will 
be  a  steady  admonition  to  all  of  us.  and 
I  am  happy  that  this  custom  Is  now  so 
bound  up  In  precedent  that  we  may  be 
assured  It  will  continue  In  the  years,  the 
decades,  and  the  centuries  ahead. 

Again,  my  congratulations  to  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BtTBDicK)  upon  delivering  the  ad- 
dress In  an  unusually  effective  manner. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  majority  leader  in  commending  and 
lauding  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
upon  his  splendid  reading  of  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address.  It  is  a  custom 
well  taken,  and  I  believe  we  are  wise 
and  It  Is  very  appropriate  to  follow  this 
custom.  Certainly,  the  commonsense 
maxims  asserted  In  the  address  when 
given  In  1793  are  highly  applicable  In 
these  days.  The  annual  custom  of  reading 
it  here,  as  we  have  done  for  all  these 
decades,  is  one  that  I  hope  will  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  come. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  In  the  chair > .  What  Is  the  will 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
in  the  commendation  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  by  our 
able  colleague  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska).  Those  of  us  who  were  present 
in  the  Chamber  have  listened  attentively 
once  again  to  the  counsel  and  the  ad- 
monition of  George  Washington,  as  re- 
corded In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the 
people  of  his  and  our  beloved  country. 

I  recall  now.  as  I  do  often,  particularly 
this  expression  of  our  first  President,  In 
his  Farewell  Address  of  September  17, 
1796. 

Citizen*  by  birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common 
counlry,  that  country  has  a  right  to  con- 
centrate your  affections. 

He  foresaw  then  what  was  to  happen : 
That  we  were  to  be  a  nation  where  there 
would  be  literally  millions  of  persons 
who  would  come  here  by  choice,  who 
would  Join  the  other  millions  who  were 
to  be  bom  in  this  Republic;  and  I  think 
the  virtue  and  the  vision  exemplified  and 
emphasized  by  George  Washington 
ought  to  be  remembered  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  greater  degree  than  we  have 
followed  them  in  the  past. 

I,  too,  think  these  approximately  40 
minutes  once  a  year  are  minutes  well 
spent.  It  has  been  helpful  to  have  again 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Farewell 
Address,  this  year  by  our  able  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota   (Mr. 

BURDICK). 

The  Library  of  Congress,  through  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  has  pre- 
pared pertinent  material  on  the  Fare- 
well Address.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  included  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington'*  Farewell  Address  was  not  an 
address  In  the  sense  In  which  we  customarily 
use  the  term:  that  Is,  It  was  never  pubUcIy 
read  by  Washington  before  an  audience,  but 
was  first  published  In  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
American  Advertiser  of  September  10.  17B6. 

Washington's  main  purpose  In  making 
public  his  Farewell  Address  was  to  eliminate 
bis  name  from  the  third  presidential  elec- 
tion. In  1792  he  had  hoped  to  avoid  a  second 
term  and  had  asked  Madison  to  prepitfe  a 
draft  of  a  valedictory  address  but  friends  had 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  another  term. 

The  first  part  of  the  Farewell  Address 
gives  Washington's  reasons  for  retiring  from 
office:  the  second  part,  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant, presents  his  thoughts  on  the  de- 
sirability of  a  strong  union  and  the  principles 
upon  which  domestic  tranquility  could  be 
maintained  and  foreign  respect  Induced:  the 
third  part  justified  his  poUcy  of  neutrality 
toward  Prance  and  England  and  connected 
that  justification  with  the  other  principles 
of  the  address,  which  were  based  on  his 
personal  experiences  in  leading  a  revolution- 
ary army  and  directing  an  untried  republlcai) 
government. 

There  has  been  controversy  over  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Farewell  Address,  particularly 
to  the  extent  to  which  Hamilton  and  Madi- 
son participated  in  Its  drafting.  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible here  to  recount  In  detail  the  argu- 
ments and  counter-arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject. Victor  Hugo  Paltslts.  who  has  examined 
carefully  the  related  documents,  has  this  to 
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say  In  his  book.  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress: "  •  •  •  He  (Washington)  drew  upon 
each  source  and  altered  or  Introduced  words 
at  will,  even  words  that  were  in  no  anterior 
draft.  In  the  final  analysis  he  was  his  own 
editor,  and  the  Farewell  Address,  In  the  final 
form  for  publlcaUon,  was  all  In  his  own 
handwriting.  It  was  then  In  content  and 
form  what  he  had  chosen  to  make  It  by  proc- 
esses of  adoption  and  adaptation  In  fulfill- 
ment of  what  he  desired.  By  this  procedure 
every  Idea  became  his  own  without  equivo- 
cation." 

The  reading  of  the  Farewell  Address  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  or.  if  that  falls  on 
Sunday,  on  the  following  day.  has  become 
an  established  custom  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  It  was  read  in  the  Senate  as  early 
as  1888,  and  has  been  read  annually  since 
1898.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  It  was 
lead  in  1890.  In  most  of  the  years  from  1909 
to  1928,  and  annually  since  1934.  Thus  each 
year  we  recall  Washington's  sincere  and  un- 
selfish counsel  to  his  owa  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  THE  CALL 
OP  THE  CALENDAR  UNDER  RULE 

vrn 

Mr.  B'JfRD  of  West  Virginia.  Bdr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  legislative  calendar  under  rule 
■Vni  be  dispensed  wlth^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LXMITAnON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  by  Senators  during  the  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, In  order  that  our  colleagues  may 
know  that  the  reading  of  the  Farewell 
Address  has  been  concluded,  I  suggest  a 
brief  quorum  call.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREsroma  officer,  without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  B-yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD  NOT  GROW 
OLD 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  some  men 
get  old  at  an  early  age. 

Some  grow  a  year  older  with  each 
birthday. 


And  some  never  get  old  no  matter  how 
many  years  they  have  counted. 

This  afternoon  a  funeral  ceremony  is 
being  held  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  for  a  man 
who  would  not  grow  old. 

I  knew  Ralph  Flanders  long  before  he 
came  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  course  ever  since  he  volimtarily 
left  this  body. 

But  during  all  these  years  I  never  knew 
him  to  yearn  for  "the  good  old  days." 

His  heart  and  mind  were  always  fixed 
on  the  future — the  development  of  some- 
tliing  better. 

Ralph  Flanders  was  a  man  of  Ideas. 

Some  of  them  he  patented. 

Most  of  them  he  offered  free. 

Some  of  his  ideas  fruited  successfully. 

Others  seemed  to  miss  their  target. 

His  plan  for  raising  the  ovibos  or  musk 
ox  in  Vermont  which  was  worked  out 
with  Dr.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  did  not 
work  so  well  for  Vermont — but  it  did 
turn  out  remarkably  well  for  Alaska  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Dr.  John  Teal. 

However,  Ralph  Flanders  did  see  bill- 
boards nearly  eradicated  from  the  road- 
sides of  Vermont  years  before  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  was  started. 

He  did  see  Goddard  College,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  first  trustees,  become 
one  of  the  better  known  small  colleges  of 
the  Nation. 

He  knew  success  and  he  knew  disap- 
pointment— and  he  knew  tragedy  all  too 
well. 

But  he  never  turned  his  face  backward. 

The  past  was  only  prolog  to  him. 

During  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930's  and  thereafter,  he  was  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  our  country 
and  its  people. 

In  1938  he  prepared  what  he  called  a 
"Program  for  America." 

While  directed  primarily  at  the  Re- 
publican Party,  this  program  was  equally 
suited  to  other  parties  as  well. 

From  reading  it,  one  can  see  that 
Ralph  Flanders  wtis  well  ahead  of  the 
times,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  program  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  His  passing  will  of  course 

be  a  great  loss  to  his  wife  Helen  and  other 

members  of  his  family,  but  we  must  all 

agree  that  losing  Ralph  Flanders,  a  man 

who  would  not  grow  old.  Is  a  loss  to  the 

Nation. 

ExHiBrr  1 

A  Program  for  America 

What  we  seek  is  not  a  program  for  the 
Republican  Party  alone.  A  coiirse  of  action 
which  strengthens  the  Party  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation  is  unthinkable. 

We  are  not  even  Interested  In  a  program 
for  the  nation,  considering  the  nation  as 
something  apart  from  its  citizens.  We  have 
seen  the  effects  In  European  countries  of 
sacrificing  the  individual  citizens  to  the  power 
and  alleged  glory  of  the  nation.  No  individual 
and  no  party  in  America  would  be  attracted 
by  such  a  prospect. 

It  is  possible  to  state  the  American  Ideal 
f6r  American  citizens  In  terms  that  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  sensible  people  of  all 
ages  and  conditions. 

For  youth,  we  seek  preparation  for  life's 
work  and  the  broadest  range  of  opportunity 
that  it  Is  possible  to  provide.  Nature  does  not 


provide  equaUty  of  gifts  and  abilities.  No 
social  organization  has  as  yet  successfully 
provided  equality  of  income  or  /iquality  of 
ownership,  unless  it  be  on  thP  basis  of  a  very 
low  standard  of  living.  What  we  can  hold  be- 
fore ourselves  as  the  Ideal  for  youth  is  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  equality  of  op- 
portunity. This  Is  a  right  possessed  by  the 
individual  In  a  democracy.  It  Is  more  than  a 
right.  It  Is  necessity  for  the  perpetuation  of 
democracy,  If  democracy  Is  to  be  perpetuated 
and  If  society  is  to  move  on  to  higher  service 
for  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  We  can- 
not afford  to  allow  any  talents  to  go  unused 
and  undeveloped.  We  cannot  permit  any  abil- 
ities to  lie  undiscovered.  We  must  prepare  for 
an  era  of  great  expansion  of  education,  not  in 
its  mere  bulk  so  much  as  In  the  development 
of  new  kinds  of  education  to  fit  more  kinds 
of  people  to  all  kinds  of  situations. 

We  are  moreover  faced  with  an  emergency 
which  requires  that  we  act  now  In  this 
matter.  With  the  present  varieties  and  dis- 
tribution of  education,  the  great  majority 
of  students  do  not  carry  their  schooling  be- 
yond the  grades.  Of  the  remainder,  the  ma- 
jority get  through  our  present  high  school 
courses  with  difficulty.  In  the  meantime, 
the  age  at  which  the  boy  or  girl  may  go  to 
work  has  been  raised  to  sixteen  years  and 
present  tendencies  will  bring  that  mini- 
mum age  before  long  to  eighteen  years  or 
even  older.  These  empty,  unoccupied  years 
at  the  critical  period  In  the  life  of  the  boy 
or  girl  constitute  a  serious  menace,  not  only 
to  the  character  development  and  future  of 
the  individual,  but  as  well  to  the  state  and 
nation  of  which  he  or  she  will  become  an 
effective  ruling  element  under  our  form  of 
government.  This  educational  problem  must 
become  a  matter  of  first  Importance  to  us. 

As  the  other  extreme  of  the  life-span,  we 
have  entered  a  new  period  of  responsibility 
for  old  age.  It  has  become  a  part  of  our  social 
purpose  to  see  to  It  that  those  who  have 
worked  faithfully  during  their  years  of 
strength  shall,  during  their  years  of  retire- 
ment, be  assured  of  adequate  food,  clothing 
and  shelter.  This  minimum  responsibility 
society  is  sharing  as  an  obligation  with  the 
Individual.  In  so  doing  we  will  relieve  the 
middle  years  of  unjustifiable  worry  for  the 
future,  leaving  them  free  to  be  devoted 
to  the  productive  occupations  by  which  the 
programs  for  youth  and  old  age  will  be  sus- 
tained. 

We  have  made  real  progress  in  these  last 
few  years  in  defining  and  accepting  our 
social  obligations  to  youth  and  age.  We  have 
failed  completely  and  miserably  in  develop- 
ing the  policies  and  institutions,  and  even 
the  proper  mental  attitudes  »equlred  for  such 
a  direction  of  -the  productive  years  of  men 
and  women  as  will  make  It  possible  to  sup- 
port these  new  obligations  for  youth  and 
age  It  is  in  the  reviving  and  redirecting 
of  the  effort  of  the  working  years  that  the 
Republican  Party  finds  Its  duty  and  its  op- 
portunity. 

Agriculture  presents  a  special  problem. 
While  it  is  essentially  a  business  rather  than 
a  trade  or  occupation,  yet  it  is  a  business 
which  is  imder  the  control  of  the  seasons, 
the  weather  and  worldwide  conditions  to  an 
extent  not  found  in  any  other  business  what- 
soever. No  manufacturer  or  merchant  has  as 
little  control  over  his  business  as  does  the 
farmer. 

At  the  same  time  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion has  a  special  claim  on  the  attention  of 
the  nation.  The  dwellers  In  the  great  cities 
do  not  add  greatly  to  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  children  in  cities  are  handl- 
ci^ped  m  their  bodily,  mental,  and  spiritual 
development  as  compared  with  those  born 
and  raised  in  the  country.  Our  new  attention 
to  children  and  youth  will  rttmlnlah  those 
handicaps,  but  it  must  always  remain  true 
that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  will  be  best 
served  by  maintaining  the  flow  of  healthy. 
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intelUgeut  boys  and  girls  of  good  character 
which  in  years  past  has  streamed  front  the 
country  regions  to  the  small  and  great  cities 
of  the  nation.  As  the  principal  source  of  new 
blood  for  maintaining  our  eoergy  and  pro- 
ductiveness, whether  in  the  city  or  the 
country,  on  the  farm,  in  the  oftlce.  factory, 
or  halls  of  government,  agriculture  has  a 
strong  claim  on  the  country  as  a  whole. 

There  are  things  now  being  done  for  agri- 
culture or  camouflaged  subsidies — outright 
distribution  of  funds  from  the  public  treas- 
ury— should  be  discontinued.  Soil  conserva- 
tion is  an  extremely  important  matter  but 
should  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of 
attacking  the  worst  situations  first  where- 
ever  they  may  be  found,  rather  than  using 
the  policy  as  a  thinly  disguised  mechanism 
for  a  general  subaldy. 

The  farmer  should  not  be  brit>ed  by  sub- 
sidles  or  any  other  means  into  giving  up  his 
independence.  The  mass  control  of  mass 
production,  whether  In  Indtistry  or  agricul- 
ture, leads  to  mass  mistakes  for  which  no 
government  can  afford  to  take  responsibility 
and  for  which  no  political  action  can  com- 
pensate without  damage  and  distress  Both 
the  giving  up  of  his  independence  and  the 
acceptance  of  disguised  sutMldles  from  the 
public  treasury  tend  to  destroy  in  thj  agri- 
cultural population  the  springs  of  character 
which  are  the  prime  reliance  of  the  nation 
for  the  citizenship  of  the  future 

The  following  things  can  and  should  be 
done  for  agriculture : 

(1)  Soil  conservation  policies  should  be 
developed  and  put  intr  effect  which  will  be 
applied  to  the  worst  conditions  at  the  point 
whrre  a  given  expenditure  can  make  the 
greatest  saving  of  our  soil  resources. 

(2)  The  markets  of  the  world  must  be  kept 
open  to  the  fsumer,  both  by  the  avoidance 
of  such  artiacial  price  policies  as  have  well- 
nigh  destroyed  the  cotton  farmers'  markets 
and  by  the  careful  negotiation  of  specific 
treaties  which  will  expand  his  opportunities 
In  the  foreigrn  field. 

(3)  In  addition,  the  farmer  Is  entitled  to 
the  same  type  of  protection  which  the 
roanufacturer  and  industrial  worker  receive 
through  the  tarllT.  So  long  as  tariff  protec- 
tion remains  for  indtistry  and  those  depend- 
ent on  it  with  its  resulting  higher  prices  to 
consumers  whether  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial, so  long  will  It  be  proper  to  give  cor- 
responding protection  to  those  markets.  Thla 
win  best  be  done  by  some  form  of  payment 
tn  lieu  of  duty  to  that  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural output  which  goes  to  the  domestic 
market,  protecting  the  farmer  at  home  while 
he  is  left  free  to  compete  in  price  and  vol- 
ume in  the  markets  of  the  world.  These 
payments  in  Ueu  of  duty  should  not  be  raised 
from  processing  taxes  or  any  other  special 
Impost  Being  for  the  good  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  the  payments  should  be  appropriated 
from  the  general  funds. 

(4)  A  wise  policy  of  loans  on  crop  surpluses 
should  be  developed.  The  loans  should  pro- 
vide safe  margins  for  price  fiuctuatlons.  be 
limited  In  total  at  any  one  time  to  one-half 
the  normal  yearly  domestic  consumption 
for  any  one  crop,  and  should  be  available 
only  to  individual  growers  and  to  bona  fide 
cooperatives  of  bona  fide  growers.  In  any 
case,  sale  storage  must  be  provided  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  loans.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  crop 
control,  wholesale  mass  operations  are  dan- 
gerous and  must  be  avoided. 

The  Rrtt  requirement  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Industrial  worker  is  not  being  met.  His  first 
requirement  la  that  he  shall  have  remunera- 
tive work  to  do.  As  has  been  said.  "The  gov- 
ment  has  done  everything  for  the  worker 
except  give  him  a  Job."  We  believe  that  it  Is 
stupidity  and  not  necessity  which  baa  slowed 
down  the  business  machine  to  the  point 
where  job*  for  the  workers  have  beoom* 
so  scarce  and  dUBcult   to  find.   We   believe 


furthermore  that  In  the  Inevitable  minor 
fluctuations  of  business  It  will  be  possible 
to  protect  the  worker's  interest,  not  only  by 
unemployment  benefits,  but  as  well  by  the 
provision  of  useful  work  under  public  aus- 
pices on  a  large  scale,  during  the  periods 
when  temporary  maladjustments  diminish 
the  amount  of  private  work  available.  If  we 
manage  our  economy  so  that  Its  possibilities 
are  realized,  the  worker  can  be  freed  of  worry 
as  to  the  opportunities  for  his  children,  and 
freed  of  fear  as  to  lack  of  necessities  In  his 
old  age.  He  can  likewise  be  guarded  against 
that  most  tragic  of  all  tragedies — the  plight 
of  the  man  able  and  willing  to  work  who  can 
find  no  useful  work  to  do. 

The  key  to  our  whole  program  Is  to  be 
found  In  such  a  control  and  such  a  free- 
dolh  for  agriculture  and  business  as  will 
make  the  middle  years  a  period  of  great  pro- 
ductivity. Of  agriculture  we  have  already 
spoken.  As  for  business,  the  new  govern- 
mental attitude  toward  It  must  be  that  of 
fostering  Its  productivity,  freeing  It  from 
hurtful  restraints  and  guarding  it  only  from 
speculative  excesses  and  unfair  competition. 
Small  business  in  particular  has  suffered 
from  these  harmiul  Influences,  and  the  po- 
litical experiments  of  the  past  few  years  have 
actually  put  a  premium  on  bigness.  This 
trend  r  u^t  be  reversed. 

With  the  harmful  elements  removed  or 
controlled  and  with  the  government  stepping 
in  to  furnish  employment  and  purchasing 
power  at  the  low  periods,  we  may  look  for 
such  an  expansion  of  enterprise,  risk,  and 
productivity  as  will  support  the  large  social 
undertakings  we  have  been  describing.  En- 
terprise, risk  and  productivity  are  the  es- 
sence of  the  activities  of  the  middle  years. 
To  these  ends  the  training  of  youth  will  be 
directed.  As  a  reward  for  their  exercise  in 
past  years,  the  security  of  old  age  la  as- 
stired. 

The  greatest  change  which  we  fin'1  neces- 
sary In  the  policies  of  the  last  few  years  lies 
in  so  altering  the  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  btulness  as  once  more  to  make 
It  possible  for  business  to  serve  the  cltlsens 
of  the  country,  and  to  an  extent  never  be- 
fore possible.  It  Is  Important  for  the  fanner 
that  Industry  and  Ita  workers  shall  furnish 
lucrative  markets  for  his  products.  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  the  farmer  that  industry  shall 
open  up  opportunities  for  such  of  his  chil- 
dren as  are  not  needed  on  the  farm,  particu- 
larly in  the  undeveloped  regions  of  the  South 
and  West.  It  is  important  for  the  worker  that 
opportunities  for  employment  shall  be  abun- 
dant and  lucrative.  It  Is  the  first  essential 
to  a  rise  In  his  standard  of  living  that  more 
goods  and  services  may  be  provided  him  in 
spite  of  shorter  hours.  To  provide  more  goods 
and  services  with  shorter  hours  requires 
more  and  better  organization,  more  and  bet- 
ter productive  machinery,  and  more  Indus- 
trial Investment.  Without  these  the  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wages  can  result  In  higher 
prices  for  fewer  things  to  be  bought  with  the 
wage  earner's  salary.  The  course  we  have  been 
following  is  a  dead  end.  It  leads  to  nowhere. 
We  must  retrace  our  steps  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue our  progress  toward  a  higher  standard 
of  living  In  this  country. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  support  of  the 
enlarged  governmental  activities  It  la  neces- 
sary that  business  be  active  in  order  that  un- 
employment may  be  at  a  minimum  and 
agricultural  markets  at  a  maximum.  It  U 
neceaaary  that  It  be  productive  if  the  labors 
of  fanner  and  worker  are  to  be  rewarded  with 
more  eflBclent  goods,  instead  of  leas  goods 
at  higher  prices.  It  is  necessary  that  It  be 
highly  profitable  If  It  Is  to  sustain  the  volume 
of  taxation  required  by  the  new  governmen- 
tal services  for  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age. 

To  the  correction  of  the  shamefully  mis- 
managed relatlonshtpa  between  gowmment 
and  buslneaa  the  Republican  Party  pledge* 


Ita  constructive  efforts,  to  the  end  that  our 
present  evils  may  be  remedied  and  our  social 
alms  achieved. 

The  ends  which  we  propose  cannot  be 
reached  Immediately.  They  can  be  ap- 
proached, step  by  step,  by  action  contin- 
ued year  In  and  year  out.  At  present  we 
are  moving  away  from  them  Instead  of  to- 
ward them.  We  must  retrace  our  course.  If 
we  are  steady  In  purpose  and  skillful  In 
achievement,  we  can  do  our  part  In  enabling 
the  citizens  of  this  country  to  attain  the 
Ideals  which  the  nation's  resources  and  their 
own  abilities  and  character  have  marked  out 
as  their  rightful  destiny. 

Ralph  E  Plandebs. 

SPBINCnCLO.  Vt. 


WELCOME  HOME  CHET— MULTI- 
MILLION-DOLLAR RESORT  COM- 
PLEX IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Huntley-Brlnkley  newscast  has  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  favorite  dally 
newscasts  for  many  years.  Chet  Himtley 
and  David  Brinkley  have  done  a  remark- 
able job  of  analyzing  the  news  and  com- 
menting on  the  issues  of  the  day.  Within 
a  very  few  months  this  fine  association 
will  come  to  an  end.  While  I  am  not 
happy  that  the  Chet  and  David  duo  is 
ending.  I  am  delighted  and  pleased  to 
announce  that  Chet  Huntley  will  l>e  com- 
ing back  home  to  Montana. 

Chet  Hiintley  has  become  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Big  Sky  of  Montana. 
Inc..  which  has  just  anno'mced  a  multi- 
million  dollar,  year-round  resort  complex 
in  Gallatin  and  Madison  Counties.  This 
is  the  kind  of  resort  development  that 
the  Treasure  State  has  needed  for  a 
number  of  years.  Montana  has  an  abun- 
dance of  recreation  resources  but,  until 
now.  they  have  been  neglected  or  under- 
developed. Quite  frankly,* I  see  the  Big 
Sky  Coimtry  as  the  major  resort  area  In 
the  continental  United  States  within  a 
very  few  years.  Chet  Himtley  and  the 
Chrysler  Realty  Corp.  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  taking  the  initiative  in  estab- 
lishing this  complex.  The  Montana  con- 
gressional delegation  and  the  people  of 
Montana  welcome  the  Huntleys  back  to 
Montana,  the  land  from  which  he  came. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  a  comment  entitled  "Wel- 
come Home  Chet,"  from  the  Helena  In- 
dependent Record  of  February  18,  1970, 
and  a  news  story  from  the  February  17, 
1970.  issues  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribime 
and  the  Gallatin  County  Tribime  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  These 
stories  outline  the  plans  for  this  recrea- 
tion complex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(Prom   the   Helena    (Mont.)    Independent 

Record.  Peb.  18,  1970) 

Welcoms  Home,  Chet! 

The  plans  Chet  Huntley  unveiled  here  Men. 
day  for  a  $19.5  million  year-round  recrea- 
tional development  In  the  Oallatln  are  total- 
ly encouraging. 

"Big  Sky  of  Montana."  which  the  Montana- 
bom  network  newscaster  will  call  the  resort, 
will  surely  open  the  door  to  the  type  of  In- 
dustry for  which  Montana  Is  best  suited  but 
in  which  It  has  lagged  primarily  because  of  a 
lack  of  capital  and  lack  of  Imagination. 

Now  Huntley  haa  provided  the  Imaglna- 
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tlon  and  Uned  up  the  capital— Chryrter  Real- 
ty Corp.,  which  la  backing  the  project. 

Combined  with  his  imagination  Is  Hunt- 
ley's love  for  his  native  state  and  his  Interest 
in  preserving  Its  beauty.  He  Is  convinced  that 
Montana  can  have  economic  development 
without  scarring  lu  surface  with  mines  or 
the  equally  ugly  sprawl  of  "hamburger  stand* 
and  Urpaper  shacks." 

Mon*  ana  has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  one 
or  more  truly  great  re«)rta  such  as  Sun 
V  Uey  or  those  in  the  Colorado  Rocket,  which 
attract  recreatlonlets  on  a  year-round  basis 
as  well  as  providing  accommodations,  meet- 
ing rooms  and  outdoor  fun  for  big  conven- 
tions. 

Par  from  competing  with  the  existing  facil- 
ities. Huntley's  development  should  enhance 
their  business  and  encourage  additional  rec- 
reation-oriented developments  because  of  the 
trrfllc  It  will  generate  with  Its  excellence  and 
the  famous  name  behind  it. 

ThU  ha*  been  Colorado's  experience.  In 
both  winter  and  summer  recreation.  Traffic 
generates  traffic,  and  reputation  and  prestige 
build  up,  not  necessarily  for  a  single  resort 
but  for  a  whole  state. 

Tbl*  1*  why  we're  confident  that  the  com- 
plex to  be  btillt  by  Huntley  and  Chrysler  la 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Montana's  eco- 
nomic development — an  economy  based  on 
enjoying  Montana's  environment  rather  than 
destroying  it. 

Let  VIS  hope — no.  let  \is  insist — that  the 
other  developers  who  will  follow  Huntley  have 
the  same  lov*  and  respect  for  our  land  a* 
b«  does. 

Welcome  home,  Chett 

IProm   the   Great   Palls    (Mont.)    Tribune, 

Peb.  17.  19701 

Crxt  Huwtlet  Unthm  Pi-ans  fo«  "Bio  Skt 

or  Montana' 

(By  J.  D.   Holme*) 

HXLSNA. — OoT.  Porrest  H.  Anderson  and 
natlve-«on  newscaster  Chet  HunUey  unveiled 
plans  Monday  for  the  development  of  a  $19.5 
mlUlon  year-around  resort  complex  to  be 
called  Big  Sky  of  Montana. 

The  11.000-acre  complex  in  Oallatln  and 
Madison  oountle*  wUl  feature  a  (ummer  rec- 
reation TlUage  to  open  in  the  spring  of  1973 
and  a  winter  resort  ski  village  and  conven- 
tion center  scbedtiled  to  open  In  the  fall  of 
1972. 

In  formally  announcing  the  project,  the 
governor  said  the  area  involved — Spanish 
Peaks.  Lone  MounUln  and  West  Pork  of  the 
Oallatln  River — may  some  day  "be  more 
famotis  than  Sun  Valley  and  Jackson  Hole 
and  some  of  the  other  recreation  area*  in  the 
West." 

Huntley  agreed,  saying  surveys  show  Big 
Sky  ha*  more  and  better  snow  and  longer 
trails  than  such  places  as  Aspen,  Sun  Valley, 
Vail  and  Squaw  Valley. 

Edwin  N.  Homer,  president  of  Chrysler 
Realty  Corp..  which  Is  backing  the  new  re- 
aort  complex,  credited  Huntley  with  en- 
▼iBlonlng  the  multimillion-dollar  project. 

Huntley  said  he  sees  the  complex  as  a 
method  of  attracting  visitors  from  throtigb- 
out  the  world  to  Montana  "to  see  its  in- 
credible scenery  and  meet  Its  equally  Incred- 
ible people." 

He  said  construction,  with  a  crew  of  about 
800.  will  begin  as  soon  as  snow  In  the  area 
goee  off.  Initial  work  will  Involve  roads,  an 
18-hole  golf  course,  a  small  lake,  a  half  dozen 
condominium  apartments  at  the  guest-ranch 
location  and  utilities. 

The  summer  ^rea  will  be  developed  on  the 
eastern  edge  o(  the  property.  Another  resi- 
dential area  for  small  horse  ranches  will  sur- 
round the  lake  that  will  be  created.  Nearby 
is  a  presently  existing  dude  ranch,  to  be 
enlarged. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  property  I* 
dominated  by  the  ll,lM-foot  Lone  Mountain 


from  which  run*  a  TaUey  that  la  S-S  mUe* 
wide  and  9  miles  long. 

The  winter  ski  vUlage  will  be  built  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  7,600 
feet.  The  siunmer  recreation  village  wlU  be 
built  four  mile*  down  the  valley  In  a  natural 
basin. 

Prom  the  summer  vUlage  site  It  is  another 
two  mile*  to  the  Oallatln  River  and  Highway 
191. 

In  introducing  Huntley  to  the  televised 
news  conference  In  the  governor's  reception 
room.  Homer  said  that  Huntley  Is  chairman 
of  the  new  board  of  Big  Sky  of  Montana.  Inc.. 
which  held  Its  first  meeting  the  night  before. 

Both  Homer  and  Huntley  said  they  will 
take  every  step  necessary  to  guard  against 
either  pollution  or  destroying  the  beauty 
of  the  area. 

Huntley,  In  reply  to  a  newsman's  question, 
said  the  liquid  waste  from  two  sewage  dis- 
posal pUnU  will  be  clean  and  will  be  used 
to  Irrigate  the  golf  course.  Solid  waste  will 
be  used  over  a  period  of  years  for  flU  and 
erosion  prevention. 

He  said  the  resort  will  have  lodging  for  600 
guests  when  it  opens  although  It  wia  be 
able,  through  fovir  chair  llfU,  to  handle 
4,000-5,000  skiers  from  the  start. 

A  relatively  flat  area  has  been  set  aside  for 
development  of  an  air  strip,  Huntley  said. 
Plans  are  being  developed  for  a  300-unlt 
trailer  park. 

Development  of  Big  Sky  will  occur  over  the 
next  three  years,  with  the  summer  work 
starting  this  spring.  There  will,  however,  also 
be  some  trail  IccaUon*  made  and  removal  of 
trees  for  the  ski  runs. 

Construction  of  a  hard-surfaced  highway 
win  start  this  spring  with  major  Improve- 
ments to  the  existing  county  road  leading 
from  Highway  191  to  the  existing  dude  ranch. 

The  highway  will  continue  another  seven 
miles  along  logging  trails  and  up  the  vaUey 
to  the  winter  vilUge  site. 

Road-bulldlng  costs  of  $1.1  mtlllon  will  be 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  bearing 
60  percent,  Madison  and  OaUatin  counties 
25  per  cent  and  Big  Sky  bearing  26  per  cent 
of  the  overall  costs. 

Kingsbury  Pitcher  served  a*  the  ski  con- 
sultant and  planner.  Huntley  also  said  nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  with  Jean  Claude 
KiUy,  who  skied  the  Big  Sky  slopes  and  "waa 
highly  enthtislastlc." 

Huntley  was  bom  In  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  depot's  living  quarters  at  Cardwell 
about  68  years  ago. 

His  father,  a  railroad  telegrapher,  soon 
moved  the  family  to  Saco  to  take  up  a  home- 
stead. Later.  Pat  Huntley  returned  to  rail- 
roading and  the  family  Uved  at  Willow  Creek, 
Logan.  Big  Timber,  Norrla,  Whitehall  and 
Three  Porks. 

Huntley  was  graduated  from  Whitehall 
High  School  in  1929,  then  went  three  year* 
to  Montana  State  University  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Washington. 

Since  the  1956  political  conventions,  he 
and  David  Brinkley  have  been  the  nation's 
most  familiar  evening  newscastlng  team. 

(From  the  Oallatin  County  (Mont.)  Tribune 

Feb.  17, 1970] 

LoNK  MotJirrAiM  Looks  Over  Srrm  or  Pao- 

POSBD  Bic  Skt  Comflbz 

(By  Donna  Brown) 

The  Big  Sky  of  Montana — an  undertaking 
of  tremendous  importance  to  Montana  and 
the  Gallatin  area — has  been  confirmed  by 
Chrysler  Realty  Corporation  and  Chet  Himt- 
ley from  the  Governor's  office  yesterday. 

At  this  time  exlsUng  plan*  for  the  $19.6 
million  year-round  recreation  orientated  re- 
sort were  divulged  to  the  pres*  and  a  ntun- 
ber  of  interested  dignitaries. 

How  do  planners  see  the  proposed  Big  Sky 
of  Montana  in  the  not  too  dUtant  future? 


Envision  a  picturesque  village  of  SjOOO 
people  nestled  in  a  large,  green  valley  basin 
complete  with  well-maintained  golf  green*, 
an  air  strip,  a  trap  and  skeet  shooting  fa- 
cility, indoor  swimming  pools,  tennis  court*, 
equestrian  showgrounds,  and  a  dude  ranch 
nearby. 

Follow  a  series  of  gently  rising  slopes  ■,  rom 
the  valley  floor  to  the  northeastern  bas»i  of 
the  spectacular  Lone  Mountain. 

Move  your  vision  along  the  forested  terrain 
at  the  baee  of  Lone  Mountain,  until  another 
village  can  be  seen  amidst  the  gently  sloping 
meadows  of  a  large  scenic  valley,  one  that 
boasts  residences,  hotels,  a  semi-enclosed 
pedestrian  shopping  street,  and  a  huge  cen- 
tral parking  facility — all  looking  as  though 
they  were  attached  to  the  mountains  by  the 
five  ski  lift*  rising  towards  the  peaks. 

Glance  at  the  valley,  notice  that  it  runs 
along  the  base  of  the  Spanish  Peaks  Primi- 
tive Area,  is  dominated  to  the  southwest  by 
Lone  Mountain  and  Includes  Wilson  Peak  to 
the  northeast — making  the  area  one  of  scenic 
deUght. 

Is  the  picture  painted  an  Improbable 
dream? 

Not  at  all,  to  date  much  of  the  necessary 
land  has  been  acquired  and  a  number  of 
steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  into  being 
the  Big  Sky  of  Montana,  as  proposed  by  a 
real  estate  study,  conducted  by  Mandeco 
Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  private  consultant* 
fcr  Chrysler  Oorp. 

In  addlUon,  Chet  Huntley,  In  the  Mon- 
day newscast  from  the  Governor's  office  said 
that,  "A*  soon  as  the  snow  melts  and  we 
can  get  in  there  with  machinery  we  plan  to 
■tart  work — road  building,  the  building  of 
a  golf  course,  creation  of  a  small  lake,  build- 
ing of  a  half-dozen  or  so  condominiums  at 
the  middle  ranch,  or  Sam  Smedlngs  guest 
ranch  and  then  a  tremendovis  amount  of 
engineering  and  surveying  and  Installation 
of  utUiUes  will  have  to  be  done  thl*  coming 
summer. 

tie  BcnxJoN  xxson 
Chryeler  Realty  Corporation  1*  developing 
the  $19  million  recreational  area  which,  over 
a  period  of  years  and  with  ■ufficlent  devel- 
opment of  land,  will  provide  *kl  facllltle* 
equal  to  any  of  the  big  area*  *uch  a*  Sun 
VaUey,  Vail  and  Aei>en. 

The  real  estate  study  was  made  with  the 
object  of  creating  an  environment  for  selling 
or  leasing  real  estate.  Thl*  Includes  residen- 
tial, commercial,  lodging  and  recreational 
facilities. 

The  proposed  Big  Sky  of  Montana  will 
extend  from  the  base  of  11,166  foot  Lone 
Motmtaln  down  through  a  large  valley  to 
U.S.  Highway  191. 

The  lower  vaUey  will  be  developed  Into 
a  high  quality  summer  resort  while  at  the 
base  of  Lone  Mountain  a  large  meadow  is 
an  ideal  location  for  a  ski  village. 


TBAa-KOUMD  xasovr 

In  the  siunmertlme  the  resort  will  offer 
Its  proximity  to  YeUowstone  National  Park; 
streams,  rivers  and  lake*  tar  fishing,  *wim- 
mlng.  boating  and  water  skiing;  bird  and 
small  game  hvmtlng;  and  camping,  hiking, 
and  Eight  seeing  directly  north  In  the  Span- 
ish Peaks  Primitive  Area. 

In  the  wintertime.  Lone  Mountain  and 
Andeslte  Peak  offer  a  variety  of  slopes  for 
every  kind  of  skier  with  fine,  dry  powder 
snow. 

KASILT  aCCBSSIBU 

Big  Sky  of  Montana  can  be  easily  reached 
by  persons  from  the  large  cities  on  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  midwest. 

Bozeman  which  Is  located  46  miles  north 
of  Big  Sky  ha*  the  long  air  strips  needed  to 
handle  any  jet*  in  service  today. 

At  present,  any  person  from  these  larger 
clUes  can  be  at  Big  Sky  within  six  hour*. 
The  planners  believe  that  Increased  Big  Sky 
traffic  wiU  be  reUeved  by  nonstop  fllgbU  to 
Bozeman. 
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To  help  bring  people  to  the  development, 
an  airport  U  planned  in  the  lower  vtllage.  An 
area  has  been  set  aside  to  the  southwest  of 
the  sununer  area  for  development  of  a  small 
craft  air  strip.  It  will  be  conUnualljr  Im- 
proved to  meet  the  demand. 

Transportation  service  does  not  end  here, 
however,  for  taxis,  bxisses  and  limousines 
will  operate  within  the  complex  as  well  as  to 
Jet  connections  at  Bozeman. 

oaoEB  or  woMC 

The  real  estate  study  calls  for  concen- 
trated effort  on  the  summer  area  while  de- 
velopment in  the  ski  village  wiU  be  limited 
to  clearing  trails. 

Due  to  the  high  investment  coau  of  a 
year-round  resort  complex,  a  real  estate  pro- 
gram with  300  to  400  unit  sales  per  year 
will  be  undertaken  to  carry  these  coats  while 
the  winter  area  is  being  developed. 

By  the  second  year,  the  maJorUy  of  the 
summer  facilities  will  be  in  place.  This  will 
allow  full  scale  development  of  the  winter 
area  to  take  place  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  construction. 

The  planners  believe  the  remaining  devel- 
opment of  the  complex  would  be  phased  over 
the  balance  of  the  10  year  period  to  meet  the 
demand  anticipated. 

KC0N01fICAI.LT    SOCNO 

The  real  estate  study  indicates  that  Big 
Skv  has  the  potential  of  becoming  an  out- 
standing resort  center,  particularly  with 
quality  development,  efficient  management. 
major  advertising  and  promotional  programs. 

It  is  expected  by  the  spring  of  1972  the 
Big  Sky  complex  will  be  opened  with  about 
500  guests  anticipated  and  be  able  to  in- 
crease this  number  at  an  accelerated  pace 
In  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

The  market  will  be  the  determining  factor 
In  growth,  but  Big  Sky  has  plenty  of  water 
and  acreage  to  work  with,  Huntley  said. 

He  added  that  the  500  guests  obviously  do 
not  include  the  4.00O-5.0O0  skiers  expected 
per  weekend,  saying  that  "in  five  years  Big 
Sky  should  be  built  up  to  handle  8.000  to 
9.000  people." 

Contributing  to  Its  success  are  the  current 
trends  In  growing  leisure  time,  recreational 
activities  and  income  levels. 

Pluses  for  the  sununer  recreation  aspects  of 
the  development  are  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  the  Grand  Tetons  within  a  two  hour 
drive,  the  Spanish  Peaks,  spectacular  scenery, 
the  Oallatln  and  Madison  Rivera  for  fishing, 
and  numerous  lakes  for  water  sports. 

Although  the  primary  winter  activity  will 
be  skUiig.  Indoor  swimming  and  Ice  skating 
will  be'ofTeret*. 

The  area  has  one  of  the  heaviest  snowfall 
areas  in  the  country  with  over  120  days  of 
snow  cover.  This  guarantees  an  early  open- 
ing and  late  cloaing  for  this  activity.  Thanks- 
giving. Christmas  and  Easter  are  important 
vacations  that  will  provide  a  large  percenuge 
of  the  seasons  profits.  Many  ski  resorts  cant 
operate  over  these  peak  periods  because  of 
uncertain  snow  conditions,  but  Big  Sky 
should  not  have  thU  problem. 

OTRSK    ASPECTS 

Big  Sky  of  Montana  will  have  convenUon 
facilities  that  "wlU  be  somewhat  con- 
strained" said  Huntley,  "but  will  follow  the 
natural  course  of  expansion. 

"We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  accom- 
modate an  1100  or  1200  delegate  convention — 
looking  down  the  road  about  five  years  hence. 

"We  would  try  to  schedule  the  conventions 
at  two  main  times  of  the  year — in  the  spring 
and  In  the  faU." 

When  aske<l  If  he  had  any  Idea  on  the 
number  of  employees  needed  by  the  Big  Sky 
complex,  Huntley  said,  "Tea.  and  It  scares 
me  to  death.  On  opening  day  we  are  going  to 
have  about  300.  The  build-up  of  employees 
win  occur  again  on  the  growth  of  the  aocom- 
modatlona.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the 


experts  that  the  rate  grows  very  rapidly.  And. 
in  the  construction  period,  by  the  way,  about 
800  people  will  be  needed." 

In  regard  to  the  land  exchange  program 
going  on  In  the  West  Pork  area  Huntley  said, 
"That  exchange  I  assure  you  Is  not  being 
undertaken  to  accommodate  Big  Sky.  We  are 
curious  as  to  who  our  next  door  neighbors 
are  going  to  be.  whether  its  the  Forest  Service 
or  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad 

"We  are  confident  we  can  pursue  the  good 
nelght>or  policy  no  matter  which  one  it  turns 
out  to  be  ■ 

Huntley  weQt  on  to  say  there  was  one 
section  of  land— section  30— that  Is  very 
essential  to  the  Big  Sky  complex)  "Its  only 
value  Is  that  iu  location  Is  highly  strategic 
because  it  sits  at  the  base  of  three  marveloxis 
ski  slopes." 

SSWACC    STSTXM 

"At  great  expense  to  Big  Sky  we  are  going 
to  install  two  sewage  planU.  The  affluent  of 
the  two  planu  U  absolutely  pure  water— pure 
enough  to  drink."  said  Huntley.  "But  I  dont 
believe  well  even  risk  that,  we  will  use  the 
affluent  of  those  pUnU  to  water  the  golf 
course. 

"Solid  waste  material,  engineers  tell  us. 
can  be  used  for  a  number  of  years  to  shore 
up  and  stop  washes  and  fill  gullies  up 
where  erosion  has  occurred  and  impact  these 
areas  so  the  soil  will  be  put  back  and  the 
land  steadily  improved  over  the  years. 

"We  think  we  are  rather  good  conserva- 
tlonlste  getting  off  to  a  good  start." 
FAMOUS  sxixa 

Jean-Claude  KlUy  skied  the  slopes  of  the 
Big  Sky.  reported  Huntley,  and  was  enthu- 
siastic about  the  whole  terrain,  and  quality 
of  snow  saying  it  "was  absolutely  magiUfl- 
cent." 

Huntley  said  he  didn't  know  what  Kllly's 
future  association  with  Big  Sky  would  be 
adding  'quite  frankly  we  are  negotiating  and 
if  he  was  pleased  with  Big  Sky,  why.  that  Is 
one  leg  up.  isnt  It?" 

WlN-m    BXSOKT    ASEA 

The  development  arterial  winds  approxi- 
mately four  nUles  along  one  side  of  the  very 
scenic  draw  leading  to  the  winter  resort  at 
the  base  of  Lone  Mountain. 

The  heart  of  the  winter  area  Is  formed  by 
the  ski  village  and  sUglng  area. 

The  ski  village  separates  into  three  major 
areas: 

A  semi-enclosed  pedestrian  shopping  street. 

A  girded  residential  section. 

And  a  central  parking  facility. 

Theae  three  areas  meet  at  a  village  green 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  trafflc  circle.  Traf- 
fic comee  into  the  circle  from  the  principal 
village  road  leading  off  the  development  ar- 
terial and  a  secondary  road  that  connects 
with  the  arterial  two  mUee  before  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  trafflc  circle  serves  as  an  interchange 
tum-around  and  drop-off  for  skiers  and 
shoppers.  It  forms  the  head  of  the  central 
parking  area  which  adjoins  It  to  the  north- 
west. 

The  trafflc  circle  and  vlUage  green  also 
form  the  bwe  of  the  shopping  street  which 
runs  up  the  back  of  a  flnger-Uke  plaza-Uke 
staging  area  which  will  serve  ski  slopes  off 
Lone  Mountain  and  Andeslte  Peak. 

The  staging  area  U  best  described  as  two 
curving  wings  which  house  extensions  of 
the  retail  and  restaurant  developmenu  of 
the  shopping  street. 

Another  wing,  housing  hotel  and  conven- 
tion facilities  will  curve  out  to  embrace  the 
village    green    and    the    trafflc    circle. 

Land  use  In  the  residential  section  ranges 
from  single  family  residential  to  condomini- 
um apartments. 

The  central  parking  facility  covers  seven 
acres,  and  Is  linked  to  the  shopping  street  vt» 
the  Village  Oreen 

A  marshy  meadow  lying  Immediately  wast 


of  the  ski  village  wlU  be  flooded  by  the  sys- 
tematic damming  of  a  creek  running  through 
it  to  create  a  series  of  terraced  ponds.  The 
ponds  help  to  separate  residential  develop- 
ment from  the  vllluge  core. 

A  sports  area.  Including  Indoor  squash, 
swimming,  and  tennis.  Is  planned  in  a  park- 
like quadrangle  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  ponds  and  connecting  with  hotel  and 
convention  facilities  vU  the  village  green. 
Lines  of  residential  development  are 
planned  east  of  the  ponds  and  along  the 
secondary  road,  running  down  the  draw. 
These  lou  are  located  at  the  base  of  the 
ski  slopes  and  owners  would  have  the  added 
advantage  of  being  able  to  ski  directly  to 
their  front  door. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  a  future  staging 
area  for  slopes  off  Andeslte  Mountain  Ls 
planned  midway  between  the  ski  village  and 
the  Juncture  of  the  secondary  road  with  the 
arterial . 

To  the  west  of  the  village  a  large  lot  sub- 
division Is  planned  In  a  fanlike  geometry. 
Plans  are  to  subdivide  this  area  In  large 
single  family  lots. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  this  "fan"  an 
exclusive  resldenUal  block  Is  planned.  It  will 
Include  a  small  commercial  building  housing 
a  country  store,  and.  In  the  future,  a  high 
quality  restaurant.  This  block  forms  the 
core  for  a  future  "outlying"  village  and  U 
the  only  location  that  offers  a  dual  view  of 
Ulerys  Lakes  and  Lone  Mountain. 

StJMMEB    aXSOST    ASIA 

The  summer  resort  area  Is  located  two 
miles  from  Highway  191  In  a  large,  flat  basin 
where  Sam  Smedlng  has  operated  hU  cattle 
ranch  since  1962. 

This  particular  site  gives  one  a  vivid  view 
of  Lone  Mountain  to  the  west  and  a  number 
of  other  peaks.  Including  Wilson  Peak  to  the 
north. 

The  summer  area  Is  proposed  with  an  18- 
hole  tournament  size  golf  course  forming 
the  heart  of  the  summer  area.  It  Is  located  In 
the  center  of  the  large  basin. 

Residential  development  bounds  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  golf  course, 
all  of  which  makes  it  look  like  a  large  semi- 
enclosed  park. 

In  the  center  of  the  golf  greens  are  the 
golf  clubhouse,  swimming,  tennis  and  other 
recreational  activities. 

The  curving  arterial  road  connects  the  ski 
village  and  the  summer  area  with  U.S.  191. 
A  frontage  road  that  runs  along  the  arterial 
will  be  built  for  serving  the  condominium 
apartments  and  single  family  residential  de- 
velopment which  Is  built  to  deflne  the  areas 
of  the  golf  course  and  In  some  cases  fingers 
Into  the  course. 

Three  other  major  developments  are  ad- 
jacent to  the  golf  course.  They  are: 

An  equestrian  area  providing  show 
grounds,  arena  and  stables  to  the  east. 

A  park  surrounded  by  residential  develop- 
ment to  the  north. 

And  a  man-made  lake  ringed  by  small  and 
large  lots  to  the  west. 

Smedlng's  dude  ranch  Is  located  to  the 
northwest  of  the  development  while  a  skeet 
and  trap  shooting  facility  are  located  off  the 
arterial  to  the  east. 

A  linear  commercial  development,  situated 
within  the  strip  between  the  arterial  and 
frontage  roads,  will  be  located  near  the  flrst 
Juncture  of  the  highway  arterial  within  the 
summer  area.  It  can  expand  along  the  strip. 
Larger  lots  are  planned  around  the  lake 
and  around  the  northern  perimeter  of  the 
circular  residential  area.  They  have  direct 
access  to  open  country  and  are  envisioned  as 
small  horse  ranches. 

The  lake  will  be  crested  by  an  esrth  dam 
placed  Just  below  the  fork  of  two  streams. 
IU  eastern  shore  will  b«  left  open  for  vUual 
exposure  to  the  arterial.  Other  open  areas  are 
planned  for  public  beaches  and  mooring 
facilities. 
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HowAKO  Nklbon  Says  Axsport  Could  Double 
Boardings  Soon 

A  member  of  the  Gallatin  Field  board  has 
predicted  the  Big  Sky  recreational  develop- 
ment will  double  the  boardings  at  the  air- 
port within  the  next  five  years. 

In  addition,  Howard  Kelson  of  Bozeman 
said  while  "looking  Into  a  crystal  ball,"  the 
year-round  recreaUonal  development  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  economic  boons  this  com- 
munity has  experienced. 

Chet  Huntley  told  board  members  Friday 
the  development  would  be  gradual. 
mant  cuests 

During  the  meeting  on  last  Friday  with 
board  members,  Huntley  said  between  3,000 
and  4,000  guests  could  be  expected  by  the 
winter  of  1972  on  a  weekend. 

HunUey  has  asked  It  the  field  is  large 
enough  for  747  Jets. 

"It  Is  certainly  going  to  Increase  the  traf- 
fic at  the  airport,"  Nelson  noted. 

"I  would  say  It  would  amount  to  a  third 
more  than  the  anticipated  increase  In  the 
time. 

"I  would  say  we  could  count  on  100,000 
boardings  by  1975  from  the  figures  compiled 

lor  us."  

ADomoNAL  rAcn.rms 

Nelson  said  the  Increased  trafflc  would  re- 
quire additional  parking  facilities  and  the 
expansion  of  the  terminal  building. 

"Baggage  and  terminal  facilities,"  Nelson 
said,  "will  have  to  be  expanded  considerably. 
At  this  point  we  are  thinking  of  expanding 
the  present  building." 

He  suld  under  optimum  conditions  a  747 
could  land  at  Gallatin  Field  but  not  with  s 
full  load  and  warmer  summer  temperatures. 

To  accommodate  747s  Nelson  said,  the 
runway  would  have  to  be  lengthened  and 
widened. 

To  accommodate  executives  twin  englned 
aircraft,  parking  facilities  will  have  to  be 
expanded  and  reinforced  to  handle  the 
heavier  machines. 

Nelson  believes  many  of  the  employees  of 
Big  Sky  will  live  In  the  Bozeman  vicinity 
as  well  as  near  Gallatin  Gateway  and  the 
Oallatln  Canyon  area. 

"School  age  children  will  dictate  a  lot 
about  that, '  Nelson  said. 

MAIN    ACCESS 

During  the  meeting  with  airport  board 
members  on  Friday  afternoon,  Huntley  and 
Chrysler  Realty  President  Ed  Homer  said 
Oallatln  Field  would  be  the  main  access  site 
to  Big  Sky.  Huntley  said  Big  Sky  buses  and 
Umouslnes  would  transport  passengers  be- 
tween the  resort  and  the  airfield  at  Belgrade. 

In  future  years,  Huntley  said,  an  air  taxi 
service  would  operate  between  Gallatin  Field 
and  the  Canyon. 

Big  Sky  has  offered  to  purchase  Buck's 
T-4  for  the  air  taxi  site.  It  Was  learned. 

Chxt  Huntlxt  Sats  Bk  Skt  Bkings  Clkam 
industst  to  montana 

"For  years  I  have  had  an  ambition  and  a 
vision  to  somehow  arrange  It  so  that  thou- 
sands of  fellow  Americans,  and  visitors 
from  foreign  countries  as  well,  might  come 
to  this  state  and  see  its  resources  and  in- 
credible scenery  and  meet  Its  equally  in- 
credible people,"  said  Chet  Huntley  In  the 
press  conference  held  Monday  at  the  Gover- 
nor's offices  In  Helena. 

Huntley  was  announced  at  this  meeting  as 
chairman  of  Big  Sky  of  Montana. 

"I've  always  had  the  conviction  too  that 
this  might  be  done  without  mining  the  land 
and  spoiling  or  exploiting  It,  so  that  these 
priceless  heritages  that  we  have,  and  the 
incredible  resources  might  be  preserved  for 
future  generations. 

"It  was  my  good  fortune,  not  too  long  ago, 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  people  of 
Chrysler  Realty  Inc.  I  was  pleased  to  discover 
that  these  people  share  my  convictions  and 
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I'm  sure  your  convictions  as  well,  that  recrea- 
tion areas  mtist  be  handled  in  the  correct 
way. 

"These  people  believe  in  handling  recrea- 
tion correctly,  preserving  the  environment, 
the  natural  resovirces,  the  scenery,  the  water 
and  the  land,  so  that  they  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

"And  make  It  possible  so  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  can  come  to  visit  a 
recreation  area  of  this  kind  and  enjoy  it 
In  any  degree  of  affluence  that  they  may 
choose  for  themselves,  either  at  a  low  cost 
budget,  or  live  In  a  high  degree  of  affluency 
for  a  few  weeks — all  this  without  disturbing 
the  environment." 

In  summary,  Huntley  said  that  "Big  Sky, 
the  project  and  the  concept  Is  now  well 
enough  advanced  that  the  next  step  I  feel 
is  that  it's  going  to  become  a  reality  in 
the  next  few  months  If  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Montana  want  It.  It  has  to  be  done 
In  the  correct  way  and  here  Is  where  we  are 
going  to  need  your  help  particularly. 

"We  are  aware  that  our  Interest  In  the 
Lone  Mountain  area  Is  attracting  other 
people.  I  think  It  Is  to  the  state's  advantage, 
if  It  Is  done  the  right  way  and  here  is  where 
we  need  your  help  to  see  to  It  that  there 
are  some  agreements.  If  not  laws,  that  this 
whole  recreation  area  Is  undertaken  In  the 
correct  way  so  that  the  environment  is  not 
going  to  be  mined  and  harmed." 

Emmett  Ckail  Has  Spent  Mant  Years  on 

Lone  Mountain  Ranch 

(By  Bud  Clark) 

The  six  young  hardy  souls  had  left  their 
base  camp  halfway  down  the  Madison  side 
of  Lone  Mountain  early  that  morning  and 
ridden  their  horses  on  up  through  the  tim- 
ber, brush  and  rocks  and  tethered  them  at 
tlmberllne  as  they  scrambled  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  the  peak  on  foot. 

Five  of  them  reached  the  top  abreast  then 
one  hollered  to  the  lone  straggler.  "Hey 
Emmett,  come  take  a  look  at  the  whole 
world." 

Emmett  Crall,  not  too  enthusiastic  about 
the  whole  deal,  didn't  reply  until  a  long 
look  had  been  taken  to  the  Northeast  at  the 
sprawling  Crall  ranch  a  few  miles  below 
which  was  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
magnificent  Spanish  Peaks.  His  gaze  shifted 
to  the  North  and  West  Forks  of  the  Gallatin 
River  as  they  meandered  toward  the  moth- 
er Gallatin  wending  through  Porcupine  Ba- 
sin and  then  west  at  the  Madison  River  as 
it  slipped  past  the  little  town  of  Ennls 
nestled  in  the  valley.  His  long  awaited 
speech  at  this  breathtaking  moment  was  a 
typical  Oary  Cooperlsh,  "Yeah." 

This  was  a  day  in  1917  and  there  was 
certainly  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  lot  of 
what  he  and  his-  friends  surveyed  that  af- 
ternoon would,  in  1970,  begin  to  be  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  world's  finest  winter 
sports  and  recreation  areas. 

Emmett  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the 
Sprlnghlll  community  on  August  26,  1888. 
His  father,  Augustus  Prank  Crall,  came  to 
Montana  from  Indiana  a  few  years  prior  and 
met  and  married  Sally  Creek. 

There  were  three  children  bom  to  this 
marriage,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  and  when 
Emmett  was  fourteen,  the  father  bundled  up 
his  family  to  move  them  up  on  the  West 
Fork  of  the  Gallatin  near  Lone  Mountain 
to  homestead  the  ranch  ttiat  is  now  owned 
and  operated  by  Sam  Smeding. 

This  homestead  was  not  easy  to  come  by 
as  most  of  It  was  on  school  lands  and  the 
rough  part  of  It  toward  the  Spanish  Peaks 
had  to  be  dickered  out  of  a  railroad  company. 

BUIU>INCS  STILL  STAND 

The  main  ranch  buildings,  Just  as  they 
stand  today,  were  erected  on  the  original 
homestead  and  were  built  by  the  CraUs  from 
logs  and  lumber  from  their  own  land. 


When  Emmett  became  of  age,  he  home- 
steaded  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  his  father's 
place  to  the  east. 

His  brother  developed  a  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  main  ranch  whl<*  they  had  ob- 
tained from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Savage 
who  originally  homesteaded  It, 

The  Gratis  ran  a  hundred  or  so  cattle  and 
when  marketing  time  came,  they  would 
roundup  those  that  were  ready  and  drive 
them  down  the  Gallatin  canyon  road,  such 
as  it  was,  to  Salesvllle,  which  Is  now  Gal- 
latin Gateway,  then  ship  them  from  there  by 
rail  to  Chicago.  In  later  years,  when  a  better 
road  and  trucks  became  available,  the  cattle 
were  trucked  out  as  they  are  today. 

BUILD  LUMBER  MILL 

This  Industrious  family  also  built  a  lum- 
ber mill  a  Bttle  ways  east  of  the  main  ranch 
buildings  to  mill  logs  and  lumber  for  their 
own  use  and  for  market.  This  particular  mill 
burned  down  but  that  didn't  deter  the  Cralls 
for  long.  They  fwoceeded  to  build  another 
mill  to  the  west  of  the  ranch  house  that,  for 
power,  would  be  modem  even  today. 

There  was  a  waterfall  on  the  North  Pork 
creek  at  this  site  so  a  waterwheel  was  ob- 
tained from  somewhere  and  geared  to  a 
turbine  which  developed  about  twenty  five 
watts  of  power  to  operate  their  saws. 

Nothing  but  a  few  blurred  signs  of  this 
mill  remain  today  and  no  one  seems  to  know 
what  became  of  the  waterwheel.  But  in  its 
heyday  they  could  turn  out  about  five 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  day  with  this 
mill  and  that  wasn't  bad. 

HUNTER'S   PARADISE 

Emmett  naturally  did  a  lot  of  himtlng  and 
fishing  in  this  outdoor  paradise.  More  than 
two  himdred  head  of  elk  would  sxunmer 
graze  m  the  ranch  area.  Lakes  in  the  Spanish 
Peaks  abounded  with  Cutthroat  and  Rain- 
bow trout.  And,  prior  to  1012,  the  Peaks 
were  almost  overrun  with  mountain  sheep. 

1910,  Emmett  spent  a  month  in  the  Peaks 
with  a  naturalUt  from  Harvard  University 
and  his  wUe.  Sheep  were  everywhere  but 
the  following  winter  was  extremely  tough 
and  there  was  a  disastrous  winter  klU.  Open 
season  on  sheep  was  closed  for  forty  years 
after  that  and,  even  now,  sheep  are  taken 
only  on  permits. 

AVALANCHE   BEGINS 

Once  Emmett  and  a  companion  were  hunt- 
ing in  the  Porcupine  Creek  area  when  they 
came  to  a  slanting  snow  field  that  didn't 
look  too  solid.  However,  a  deer  had  crossed 
It  so  they  took  a  chance.^ 

About  halfway  across,  a  slide  started 
above  them  and  all  that  could  be  done  was 
run  on  a  downhill  slant.  Sometimes 
Emmett  viras  leading  and  sometimes  his 
buddy  was  ahead.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
be  clobbered  they  reached  a  large  tree  fall 
that  had  come  down  with  a  previous  slide. 
The  log  was  large  and  high  to  block  the  slide 
with  our  heroes  huddled  behind  It.  Asked 
what  they  did  then,  Emmett  said,  "We  Just 
shook  off  the  snow,  checked  our  gun  barrels 
and  went  on  hunting." 

BEAR    CR8   CHICKENS 

One  day  Emmett  entered  his  chicken  house 
and  there  lay  a  bear  near  a  bode  in  the  waU. 
The  bear  had  a  good  thing  going  as  she  Just 
waited  until  a  chicken  wandered  in  through 
the  hole  then  reached  out  and  grabbed  it. 
She  didn't  even  look  up  at  Emmett.  He 
studied  her  for  a  few  minutes  ttien  got  a 
fishing  pole  and  used  It  as  a  fencing  rapier 
on  her.  Nothing.  She  Just  looked  at  him  as 
if  to  say,  "Scram!" 

He  then  got  his  rifle  and  fired  several 
shots  Into  the  air  behind  the  chicken  house 
to  scare  the  old  rascal  but  aU  thAt  happened 
was  the  sow's  two  half  grown  cube  had  by 
then  Joined  her.  Since  noise  and  cajoling 
could  not  move  them,  Emmett  finally  elim- 
inated them  with  powder  and  baU. 
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BKNSS  or  KUMOB 

He  hM  a  t«7  <lroU  aenae  of  humor  »nd 
can  even  make  a  terlous  rtatwnent  sound 
funny  He  take"  plenty  of  time  in  epeak- 
tng  Emmett  married  laU  in  life  and  on  Wa 
wedding  day  he  entered  a  barber  shop  and 
told  the  barber  to  ftx  him  up  nice  aa  he  waa 
going  to  a  wedding.  The  barber  assured  him 
he  would,  then  aaked  who  was  getung  mar- 
ried. 

"Annie  Brenaman  " 

"No  kidding.  Who  la  ab«  marrying?" 

•Me" 

At  this  time  Emmett  bad  been  o[>eratlng 
his  ranch  alone  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  brother  had  departed  for  other  Interests 
and  U  living  today  In  Salem.  Oregon.  His 
sister  Is  Uvlng  In  Long  Beach.  California. 
Annie  and  he  spent  only  on*  year  on  the 
ranch  then  sold  out  to  Jack  Hume  In  1950. 
who.  m  turn,  sold  to  Sam  Smedlng. 

ms  beloved  Annie  passed  away  a  few  years 
ago  and  Bmmett  again  Uvea  alone  In  his 
little  home  about  a  mile  or  two  south  of  the 
four  corners  on  Highway  191.  He  keeps  busy 
at  gardening.  leathercraft  work  and  other 
interests.  When  asked  If  he  waa  about  to 
retire  from  It  all.  he  drawled,  "Aw.  you  ain't 
seen  nothing  yet.  I'm  Just  getting  my  second 
wind." 

ST7M1CCB  AasA  or  Pkoposxo  Complkx  Loc.\tk]> 
ON  SMXDtNC  Land 

"W*  want  to  show  people.  parUcularly 
those  In  tlUs  state,  that  Montana  has  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  Its  natural  resources." 

With  these  words.  Sam  Smedlng.  Lone 
Mountain  rancher,  who  was  one  of  the  prime 
instigators  in  the  development  of  Big  Sky, 
Inc  .  gives  bla  main  reason  for  actions  Ln 
the  past  few  years  that  are  leading  to  the 
development  of  a  multl-aulUon  dollar  recrea- 
tional area  In  OaUatln  Canyon. 

We  want  to  develop  this  year-round 
recreational  area  and  leave  it  to  Montana 
as  a  monument  of  what  can  be  done  In 
developing  recreational  Industry  here."  *z- 
plamed  Smeding.  "It  will  show  Montana's 
potential. 

"Montana  goTemmental  agencies  simply 
haven  t  been  recognizing  the  acenlc  and 
recreational    potentiality   of    the   atate." 

Smedlng  pointed  out  that  the  average  out- 
of-state  hunter  comes  here  and  spends,  on 
the  average,  (lOOO  for  this  one  trip— some 
spend  more. 

"Recreation  Is  an  Industry  and  Montana 
has  what  la  needed  for  developing  this  type 
of  business."  said  Smedlng. 

THIHC    or   THB    P.\ST 

Smeding.  who  has  been  a  dude  rancher 
and  cattleman  In  the  Oallatln  Canyon  alnce 
1963.  said  he  feels  that  hunting,  by  Itself, 
has  no  future  as  a  prime  Industry  within  the 
atate. 

"With  the  present  bunting  pressure  and 
program  I  don't  see  bow  Montana's  hunt- 
ing oould  be  built  up  to  become  a  big  state 
Industry,"  he  stated.  adJlng.  "I  have  argued 
with  Montana  governmental  agencies  for 
sometime  on  thla  subject" 

This  fall,  Smedlng  and  hla  wife.  Florence, 
brought  four  elk  to  their  ranch  from  the 
Roecoe  area  to  Join  a  young  bull  elk  they 
had  purchased  last  year. 

"The  elk  will  add  to  the  atmoephere  of 
the  Big  Sky  development  and  they  also  can 
have  a  comn>erclal  value."  be  commented. 

OKIdNal.    DBA 

Who  conceived  the  Idea  of  a  year-round 
recreation  resort  area  In  the  Oallatln 
Canyon? 

"I've  always  had  the  Idea,  aa  Indicated  by 
my  dude  ranch,  that  this  area  waa  good  for 
recreation."  said  Smedlng.  "but.  actually, 
the  total  recreation  aspect  came  from  my 
conversations  with  Fred  Peasl  and  from  talk- 
In;  with  Chet  Huntley  with  his  ImaglnaUv* 
tdeas." 


The  Smedlnga  sold  1.880  acre*  of  land  to 
Chrysler  CorporaUon  to  become  a  part  of 
Big  Sky,  Inc. 

Their  foldings  Include  a  cattle  ranch  with 
buildings  located  on  the  West  Pork  of  the 
OallaUn  River  where  the  old  Emmett  CraU 
ranch  waa  once  established;  a  dude  ranch,  lo- 
cated two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  northwest 
of  the  home  ranch  and  a  hunting  camp,  lo- 
cated eight  miles  up  Middle  Pork. 

"The  dude  ranch  will  be  retained."  Smed- 
lng said,  "but  It  wlU  be  upgraded.  It  will  be 
m^ntalned  separately  from  the  village." 

Actually  the  main  village  will  be  located 
at  the  Smedlng"s  home  ranch.  Although  the 
plans  aren"t  completely  formed,  the  village 
win  Include  a  golf  course,  shooting  gallery, 
horse  arenas  and  ""Jtut  about  everything"'  ac- 
cording to  Smedlng. 

The  status  of  the  cattle  ranch  remains  In 
an  Indefinite  state  "It  might  have  to  be 
shifted  to  one  side  to  make  room  for  the 
activities." 

Smedlng  say*  he  doesn't  know  what  bis 
official  designation  will  be  In  the  develop- 
ment, but,  adda  laughingly.  "ITe  been  called 
everything  from  manager  to  handyman." 

■VnTOm    WKLCOMS 

Rumors  have  circulated  In  the  Boeeman 
area  that  the  Lone  Mountain  development 
would  be  geared  to  only  the  very  wealthy 
with  local  resident*  left  out. 

Smedlng  expressed  surprise  at  the  Idea 
that  the  resort  would  be  a  posh  club  and  only 
for  the  richest.  "I  certainly  wouldn't  say  It 
is  exclusive,  of  course,  standards  and  speci- 
fications win  exUt  for  the  buildings,  etc. 

"We  really  want  to  encourage  local  skiers, 
sports  enthustaata  and  everyone  who  Is  inter- 
ested in  recreation  to  participate." 

OUTDOOaS    PSOPLX 

The  Smedlnga  came  to  the  Oallatln  from 
Roundup  where  they  owned  apd  operated  a 
36  section  ranch.  They  sold  their  Musselshell 
ranch  to  the  man  who  interested  them  in 
their  Lone  Mountain  land  and^purchased 
the  acreage  from  Jack  Hume. 

A  man  who  loves  the  outdoors.  Smedlng 
says,  "I'm  never  Indoors  anymore  than  neces- 
sary." Not  only  has  he  been  a  cattle  rancher 
for  some  years  but  he  can  tell  of  many  years 
experience  spent  packing  hunters  Into  Mon- 
tana's high  country. 

Mrs.  Smedlng  shares  her  huaband'a  en- 
thusiasm for  the  outdoors  but  maintains 
she's  been  too  busy  In  the  last  few  years  to 
spend  aa  much  time  outside  as  she  would 
Uke. 

The  Smedlngs  have  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Alice 
Vander  Voort.  who  makes  her  home  In  Rye- 
gate,  and  a  son.  Bud.  recently  returned  from 
Vietnam. 


MONTANA  SCHOOLCHILDREN  CON- 
CE31NED  ABOUT  DDT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  Important  Issues  facing  the 
State  of  Montana  and  the  Nation  Is  the 
question  of  pollution.  We  have  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  talking  about  it 
in  this  Chamber.  The  administration  has 
cotoe  out  four  square  against  pollution, 
and  the  mail  has  perked  up  remarkedly 
so  far  as  the  membership  of  this  body 
is  concerned.  Up  to  the  present  time,  I 
have  received  in  the  neighborhood  of 
15.000  letters,  telegrams,  and  petitions 
indicating  the  deep  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  in  preserving  the  en- 
vironment, in  doing  away  with  pollution, 
and  In  undertaking  the  necessary  means 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  vast  prob- 
lems which  this  issue  poses. 

In  this  connection,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  letters  I  have  received  is  from 
a  group  of  fifth  grade  students  at  the 


Riverview  School  In  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
All  of  these  students — there  must  have 
been  20  to  30 — have  been  answered 
personally:  but  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Miss  Barbara  Bristol,  who  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  idea  and  who  was  one  who 
developed  such  great  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter among  her  classmates.  In  a  footnote. 
I  assure  Barbara  and  her  classmates 
in  the  fifth  grade  at  the  Riverview 
School  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  save  the 
newts,  the  sparrows  and  goldfish,  the 
chamelon,  the  guinea  pigs,  and  all  their 
types  and  others  from  the  danger  of 
pesticides.  I  mentioned  these  because 
some  of  the  students  had  told  me  that 
they  had  them  in  their  room. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

rwamauir  3.  1970. 
Miss  BAasAKA  BaisTOL. 
Fifth.  Grade,  Hivervieto  School  C-2. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Dkas  Basbaka:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  January  15  In  which 
you  and  your  classmates  raise  certain  ques- 
tions about  DOT.  First,  may  I  say  that  I  ap- 
preciated the  Inltlatlvtt  which  you  have 
shown  In  looking  Into  this  particular  ques- 
tion In  trying  to  become  more  knowledgeable 
about  It  and  In  contacting  Mr.  Eddie  Albert 
and  me. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Albert,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  you 
took  the  time  and  the  trouble  to  give  me 
the  benefit  of  your  views.  What  you  have 
done  Is  a  first  step  In  the  exercising  of  citi- 
zenship and,  to  me,  la  a  very  encouraging 
attitude  on  the  part  of  your  generation.  You 
have  made  me  more  Interested  In  DDT  and 
other  pesticides,  and  the  uses  and  abuses 
and,  most  Important,  the  fact  that  their 
abuses  have  reached  such  a  atage  that 
something  must  be  done  about  them.  I  have 
gone  over  each  letter  personally,  and  I  have 
complied  a  list  of  questions  from  the  entire 
class  and  have  endeavored  to  answer  them  to 
the  best  of  my  ablllUea.  The  questions  and 
answers  are  as  follows : 

1.  Are  you  a  conaervatlonlatf 

I  most  certainly  am,  and  I  feel  that  the 
need  to  face  up  to  the  problems  of  our  en- 
vironment as  It  affecta  the  flora  and  fuana, 
aa  well  as  the  air  and  the  water,  U  long  over, 
due. 

a.  What  Is  our  state  doing  about  it? 

Thla  la  a  question  which  I  think  you 
should  ask  Governor  Forrest  Anderson,  whose 
address  U  the  State  Capitol.  Helena,  Mont. 

3.  Have  you  been  trying  to  stop  It? 

Tes.  but  I  have  not  been  concerned  enough, 
though  I  intend  to  Join  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  and  co-sponsor  leglsUUon  which  he 
has  Introduced  to  forbid  the  use  of  DDT  so 
that  plant  and  animal  life  will  not  be  sub- 
Ject  to  lU  dangers,  and,  very  likely,  destroyed. 

4.  What  can  I  do  to  help? 

You  are  helping  already  by  showing  an 
Interest  in  this  problem,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  you  and  your  classmates,  friends  and 
parents  read  up  on  thla  question  and  make 
your  views  known  to  your  SUte  and  Na- 
tional legislators. 

6.  What  are  both  sides  of  the  story? 

DDT  baa  been  a  very  potential  weapon 
In  tb*  extermination  of  mosquitoes  and 
other  pests  and.  thereby,  has  held  down  or 
erradlcated  certain  kinds  of  diseases.  How- 
ever, en  balance  It  seems  to  be  more  danger- 
ous and  I  hope  that  other  mean*  can  b* 
found  to  replace  DDT  which  would  not  b* 
ao  dangerous.  

6.  What  companies  U  thla  being  sold  fromT 

•That  information  I  do  not  have  at  my  dla- 
posaL 
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7.  Bow  can  we  make  It  Illegal  to  sell  It? 
By  passing  laws  of  the  kind  that  Senator 

Nelson  has  Introduced  and  which  should  re- 
ceive   strong    Congressional    support. 

8.  "I  know  you  are  good  friends  with 
President  Nixon,  so  If  you  would  get  his 
opinions.  I  would  be  pleased." 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
President  directly  about  his  opinions.  My 
thinking  Is  that  they  would  be  very  close 
to  mine. 

9.  How  does  It  affect  the  birds? 

In  all  too  many  instances,  It  kills  them. 

10.  If  a  bird  had  this  disease  and  you 
ate  the  bird,  would  you  get  the  disease  also? 

I  think  there  are  indications  that  birds  so 
contaminated  can  pass  on  to  human  beings 
certain  kinds  of  Infections. 

11.  What  other  lands  use  pesticides? 
Practically  every  clvlllied  country  In  the 

world. 

12.  "I  wish  they  would  make  sweatshirts 
looking  like  thU  about  DDT."  (Sent  by 
Cynthia  Coonse) 

So  do  1 1 

13.  WlU  you  talk  to  Mr.  Nixon  about  this 
problem? 

Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  has  given 
you  the  Information  you  desire.  I  hope,  also, 
that  It  Indicates  my  great  Interest  In  thla 
problem  and  greater  and  more  Intensive  be- 
cause of  your  Interest  and  my  desire  to  be 
of  all  possible  assistance  In  coping  with  It. 
If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please 
feel  free  to  write  to  me. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  Barbara,  for 
being  the  originator  of  this  particular  proj- 
ect on  thla  particular  Issue  and  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  Indebted  to  you  and  your  class- 
mates for  the  Interest  shown. 

Must  close  now,  but  with  best  personal 
wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

P.8. — Please  rest  asstired  that  I  will  do  my 
best  to  save  the  newts,  sparrows,  goldfish, 
chameleon,  guinea  pig  and  aU  their  types 
and  others  from  the  danger  of  pesticides. 
1  mentioned  the  above  because  some  of  you 
have  told  me  what  you  have  In  your  room. 
Regards.  MM  I 


November  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Repokt  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depabt- 
MENT  Resebve  Corps,  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Officer, 
Metropolitan     Police     Department     Reserve 
Corps.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Corps  for  the 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  evaluation  needed  of 
cost-effectiveness    of    four    more    deep    sub- 
mergence rescue  vehicles  before  ptirchase  by 
the  Navy,  dated  February  20,  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  the  Anthracite  BIine  Water  Con- 
trol AND  Mine  Sealing  and  Fillimc  Pro- 
cram 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
sealing  and  filling  program,  for  1969  (with 
»n  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  District  of  Columbia  Govebh- 
mbnt  on  Highways 
A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner.  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  teansmit- 
tlng  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  recom- 
mendations for  highways  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Commitee  on  PubUc  Works. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  fiu-ther  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  alisence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFCER  (Mr.  MON- 
DALE  in  the  chair.)  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate,  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repobt  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment From   Small   and  Othxb  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  Procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  from  July- 


PETTTIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

Resoltttion  bt  the  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts 

Resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 

provide  for   the  payment  of   all  medical 

expenses  of  members  under  the  medicare 

program 

Whereat,  Under  the  present  Medicare  pro- 
gram members  must  pay  part  of  the  medical 
expenses  they  Incur;  and 

Whereas,  The  Medicare  program-  has  cer- 
tain limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  time 
said  members  are  covered  by  the  program; 
and 

Whereas,  The  Medicare  program  falls  to 
provide  benefits  for  many  of  the  medical 
expenses  of  the  members;  and 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  members  are  unable 
to  pay  tiie  medical  expenses  they  incur  that 
are  not  covered  by  the  Medicare  program; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  enact  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  payment  by  the  government 
of  all  medical  expenses  Incurred  by  members 
of  the  Medicare  program;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  members  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  February  4, 1970. 

Norman  L.  Pidgeon,  Clerk. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, February  9. 1970. 

Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clerfc. 

A  true  copy.  Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davobkn, 
Secretary  of  the  CommontDealth. 


A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
Enrolled  Resolution   by  the   State  of 
Wisconsin 

Memorializing  Congress  to  support  a  bill 
to  entitle  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  to 
the  same  pension  as  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Whereas,  Senate  Bill  2658  was  Introduced 
In  the  9l8t  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  thU  bUl  amends  title  38  of  the 
U.S.  Code  to  entitle  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  their  widows  and  children  to  a  pen- 
sion on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  their  widows  and 
children;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be,  and  It  here- 
by Is,  requested  to  pass  Senate  BlU  2658; 
and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  from  this  state  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Harold  V.  Froehlich, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

Attest: 

WiLMER  H.  STRUEBING, 

Assembly  Chief  Clerk. 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs : 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 

Relative  to  state  regulation  of  offshore  oil 

and  gas  development  operations 

Whereas,  The  recent  Santa  Barbara  oil 
disaster  provided  an  unforgettable  example 
of  the  terrible  destruction  an  offshore  oil  leak 
can  cause  to  the  marine  environment  any- 
where along  the  California  coast;  and 

Whereas,  All  new  offshore  oil  wells  are  more 
than  three  miles  offshore  and  therefore  are 
not  subject  to  strict  CallfonUa  drilUng  regu- 
lations which  might  prevent  such  splUage; 
and 

Whereas.  The  federal  government  recently 
established  a  precedent  in  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental protection  by  aUowlng  Califor- 
nia to  establish  stricter  automotive  exhaust 
standards  than  existing  federal  standards; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  CalUornla  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  allow  CaUfomla  to  control  and 
apply  stricter  state  regulations  to  all  oU  and 
gas  drilling  In  federal  waters  more  than  three 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Callfomla;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  with  respect  to  oU  and  gas 
drUllng  on  federal  tldelands  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  the  LeglsUture  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  federal  government  to 
act  immediately  to  halt  such  drtlUng  per- 
manently; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resoluUon  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  CalUornla  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


BILUS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous   consent,    the   second   time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MOeS: 

S.  3490.  A  bin  to  designate  a  certain  route 
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on   the   N*tlon,»l  Sy»t«m   of   Intersut«   and 
Defense    Hlghwiys    between    Omaha.    Nebr.. 
and  Sacramento,  CalU..  as  the  Golden  Spike 
Highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 
(The   remATka   of   Mr.   Mosa  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  lUcoan 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3491.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion ol  present  and  future  surface  and  strip 
mining,    for    the    conservation,    acquisition. 
and  reclamation  of  surface  and  strip  mined 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nclson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rxcoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 

By    Mr    STEVENS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

BcNNrrr.  Mr.  Eavnt.  Mr.  GoLDWATm, 

Mr.  Packwooo.  Mr.  Touno  of  Ohio, 

Mr.    OoaNiT,    Mr.    IdacNvsoN.    and 

Mr.  Jackson  ) : 

S.  3493.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalties 

for   Illegal  fishing  In    the   territorial   waters 

and    the    contiguous    fishery    sone    of    the 

United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Commerce. 

(  rhe  remarks  of  Mr.  Stxtxns  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rccoao 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    MONDAL£: 
S  3493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Franca 
Bendel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S  3494.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Vlttorlo 
Uotti.  and 

S  3it>5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Olammatteo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MATHIAS: 
S.J.  Res.  174.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  from 
March  15.  1970.  through  March  33.  1970.  a« 
"IntemaUonal  Demolay  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary. 


S.  3490— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
DESIONATINO  A  CERTAIN  HIGH- 
WAY AS  THE  'OOLDEN  SPIKE" 
HIGHWAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
year — on  May  10.  1969.  to  be  exact — we 
celebrated  in  my  State  of  Utah  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  driving  of  the  Golden 
Spike  at  Promontory.  Utah,  and  the  link- 
ing of  the  United  States  by  transcon- 
tinental railroad. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
date  when  the  Nation  was  welded  from 
sea  to  sea  by  twin  bands  of  steel  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
leadership  and  vision  which  produced 
the  railroads,  and  the  incredible  endur- 
ance of  the  men  who  laid  the  rails.  These 
were  celebrated  both  in  rhetoric  and  in 
pageantry.  Those  who  were  there  will 
never  forget.  I  sun  sure,  the  dramatic  re- 
enactment  of  the  moment  when  the  Un- 
ion Pacific's  engine  No.  119  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific's  "Jupiter"  inched  forward 
to  touch  snouts,  the  executives  shook 
hands,  the  workers  exchanged  bottles  of 
champagne  and  the  the  Nation  went 
wild  with  Joy  as  the  telegraph  message 
reached  major  centers  of  population 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Those  of  us  who  were  there  for  the 
centennial  will  never  forget  either  hear- 
ing again  the  story  of  the  gruebng  years 
cf  working  and  sweat  and  courage  which 
went  Into  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  Sacramento. 
Calif. 

The  builders,  surveyors,  engineers, 
graders,   and   tracklayers   battled  deep 


snow  In  the  California  Sierras  and  bitter 
cold  In  the  Wasatch  Mountains  of  Utah 
and  on  the  Wyoming  and  Nevada  plains. 
Side  by  side  with  Federal  troops  they 
fought  costly  skirmishes  with  Indians 
who  suspected  that  the  manmade  Iron 
trail  meant  an  end  to  their  free  way  of 
life. 

The  logistics  of  the  construction  Job 
were  unprecedented.  Rails  and  other 
suppUes  for  the  Central  Pacific  were 
shipped  aroimd  Cape  Horn;  ties  for  the 
Union  Pacific  were  hauled  across  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  treeless  prairie.  Loco- 
motives were  hauled  across  the  ice  of  the 
yet  unbrldged  Missouri  River.  Horses, 
scrapers,  hand  shovels,  pickaxes,  and 
black  powder  were  the  most  modem  tools 
available  in  this  nonmechanized  era. 

Union  Pacific  crews,  mostly  made  up  of 
Irish  Immigrants,  ptished  across  the 
plaiixs  and  Chinese  laborers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  tunneled  and  laid  track 
across  the  high  Sierras  of  California  and 
across  Nevada  toward  Promontory.  After 
the  Civil  War,  freed  slaves  and  former 
soldiers  from  both  sides  were  added  to 
the  work  crews.  In  Utah,  Brigham 
Young — bitterly  disappointed  when  told 
the  railroad  would  bypass  Salt  Lake  City 
by  swinging  north  of  the  lake — neverthe- 
less put  Mormon  contractors  to  work 
building  the  grades  and  embankments 
for  both  lines.  In  all.  Union  Pacific  laid 
1,085  miles  of  rail  and  the  Central  Pa- 
cific 690  miles. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  cement 
forever  in  the  minds  of  all  Americans  the 
story  of  the  building  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad  than  to  name  the 
motor  vehicle  highway  which  follows  the 
route  of  these  bands  of  steel,  "The 
Golden  Spike  Highway."  The  route  I 
would  recommend  renaming  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  National  System  of  Int  .^rstat^  and 
Defense  Highways,  which  consist  of  route 
l-ao  from  Omaha.  Nebr..  to  Echo  Junc- 
tion, Utah,  route  I-BON  from  Echo  Junc- 
tion to  the  Junction  •  Ith  UUh  State 
Highway  No.  U-30,  and  route  1-80  om 
the  Junction  with  such  State  Highway 
No.  U-30  near  Oasis.  Nev..  to  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  The  State  of  Utah  could 
designate  U-30  between  I-80N  and  1-80 
near  Oasis  as  "The  Golden  Spike  High- 
way" to  complete  the  Uiik. 

A  part  of  this  road— the  portion  across 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  and  a  part  of 
the  road  in  Utah — was  once  known  as 
the  Lincoln  Highway.  Some  of  the  route 
across  Nevada  was  once  known  as  the 
Victory  Highway.  But  now  no  one  ever 
calls  either  portion  by  these  names.  They 
are  known  only  by  their  numbered  ro'tte 
designations. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  usurping  any 
name  which  is  now  In  common  use,  or 
taking  away  any  distinction  which  the 
highway  now  has.  It  Is  simply  a  question 
of  designating  the  portion  of  one  of  our 
major  cross-country  highways  with  a 
name  which  links  It  to  a  very  important 
and  dramatic  portion  of  our  past — with 
the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
railway  which  united  the  American  East 
with  the  American  West,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  development  of  the  vast 
wilderness  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Mr.  President.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  designate  a 


highway  beginning  in  Omaha,  Nebr..  and 
ending  in  Sacramento.  Calif,  and  pass- 
ing within  a  few  miles  of  Promontory, 
Utah,  as  the  Golden  Spike  National 
Hlshway." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3490)  to  designate  a  cer- 
tain route  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  be- 
tween Omaha.  Nebr.,  and  Sacramento, 
Calif,  as  the  "Golden  Spike  Highway," 
introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


S.  3491— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
MINED  LANDS  RESTORATION  AND 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  critical  and  to  date  much  neglected 
elements  in  a  truly  effective  American 
commitment  to  meet  the  environmental 
crisis  must  be  the  establishment  of  a 
tough  national  land  and  resource  policy 
that  will  correct  the  tragic  situation  in 
which  many  continue  to  consider  it  their 
right  to  use  and  abuse  our  envlrorunent. 

Such  a  policy  must  have  enough  teeth 
to  put  a  halt  to  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment that  recklessly  drains  and  fills 
coastal  and  Inland  wetlands:  that  de- 
stroys wildlife  habitat  and  pollutes  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  even  the  oceans:  that 
carves  up  our  coastal  and  lake  shore- 
lines, eliminating  them  forever  from 
public  use;  that  brings  massive  land 
erosion  in  urbanizing  areas,  and  that 
devastates  whole  regions  with  scrape-up- 
and-get-out  strip-mining  operations. 

Bluntly  put,  without  immediate  and 
high-priority  attention  to  halting  our  de- 
struction of  the  land,  a  national  effort 
to  protect  the  environment  will  be  headed 
to  total  failure. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  fifth  bill 
in  a  package  of  legislation  to  establish 
important  parts  of  a  national  land  and 
resource  policy. 

The  bill,  evolved  from  legislation  I  have 
Introduced  In  previous  Congresses,  is  en- 
titled the  Mined  Lands  Restoration  and 
Protection  Act  of  1970.  It  is  a  far-reach- 
ing measure,  designed  to  deal  with  the 
continuing  national  scandal  of  the  ex- 
traction of  minerals — ranging  from  coal 
to  sand  and  gravel — In  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible fashion  with  little  or  no  regard  for 
the  environmental  and  human  conse- 
quences. 

The  bill  would  bring  Government  re- 
sources and  authorities  to  bear  for  the 
regulation  of  present  and  future  strip 
mining  in  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
protection,  acquisition,  and  reclamation 
of  our  vast  surface  and  strip  mined  areas. 
Now,  the  envirorunental  regulation  of 
strip  T"<"i"g  is  almost  nonexistent  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  at  the  SUte  and  local 
levels,  spotty,  at  best. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture after  consultation  with  a  na- 
tional advisory  committee  to  develop 
standards  and  reclamation  requirements 
for  all  future  strip  mining  operations. 
as  well  as  for  previously  strip  mined 
lands.  Under  provisions  similar  to  the 
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national  water  quality  standards  pro- 
gram, strip  mining  standards  could  be 
set  by  the  States,  meeting  national  cri- 
teria, or.  if  the  States  didn't  act,  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Title  n  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into  agreements 
with  State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  reclamation  of  strip  or  surface- 
mined  lands  owned  by  those  State  and 
local  governments.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Is  further  authorized  to  pay  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  recla- 
mation. 

Title  III  authorizes  both  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  State  or  local 
agencies  and  to  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  and  Institutions  to  develop  Im- 
proved reclamation  and  conservation 
practices  for  the  utilization  and  develop- 
ment of  strip-mined  lands  and  to  de- 
velop Improved  mining  techniques. 

Title  IV  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  cost  sharing  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  reclamation  of  privately  owned 
sti-lp-mlned  lands. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  certain  strip-mined 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  their  reclama- 
tion and  in  order  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive continuing  conservation,  land  use, 
and  management  program. 

We  have  been  hampered  In  our  efforts 
at  the  Federal  level  to  provide  effective 
leadership  in  the  regulation  of  strip- 
mining  operations  and  the  reclamation 
of  strip-mined  lands  because  the  respon- 
sibilities for  these  programs  fall  into 
two  different  agencies;  namely,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  bill  at- 
tempts to  resolve  the  differences  which 
exist  between  these  agoicles  and  assign 
to  each  agency  those  responsibilities 
which  fall  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. 

The  strip  mining  controls  proposed  in 
this  legislation  are  desperately  needed. 
Up  to  1965,  3.2  million  acres  of  the 
American  landscape,  5,000  square  miles, 
had  been  disturbed  by  strip  mining. 

In  lp64  alone,  according  to  a  report  3 
years  ago  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, an  estimated  153.000  acres  were 
disturbed  by  the  mining.  According  to 
the  report,  sand  and  gravel  mining  ac- 
counted that  year  for  60,000  acres;  coal, 
46,000;  stone.  21.000;  clay  and  phosphate 
rock,  each  9,000,  and  other  mineral 
activity.  8,000  acres. 

The  worst  of  the  devastation  has  been 
in  the  coal  fields  stretching  through 
nine  States  in  Appalachia.  But  there  is 
not  a  State  that  has  escaped  the  dis- 
ruption of  some  of  its  lands  by  surface 
mining. 

The  destruction  can  be  expected  to 
continue  at  an  accelerating  pace.  The 
Interior  report,  titled  "Surface  Mining 
and  Our  Environment."  noted  that  min- 
ing activities  will  only  increase  with  the 
escalating  demand  for  minerals  and 
solid  fuels.  As  an  indication  of  the  future, 
the  report  found  that  from  1960  to  1965 
surface  mining  production  increased 
from  2.5  billion  net  tons  of  crude  ore  to 
3  billion  tons.  Strip  mine  production  of 


coal  increased  from  138  million  net  tons 
to  185  million  over  the  same  period. 

More  than  Just  directed  impact  on  the 
land,  the  reckless  strip  mining  opera- 
tions have  polluted  thousands  of  miles 
of  rivers  and  lakes  with  erosion  and  acid 
mine  water;  caused  massive,  damaging 
slides;  ruined  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape with  huge  "spoil  piles"  and  "high- 
walls,"  destroyed  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  wildlife  habitat,  and  left  a  clut- 
ter of  rubbish  dumps  and  abandoned 
buildings  and  equipment. 

If  mining  operations  continue  to  have 
their  way.  the  ravages  of  this  activity 
will  for  the  most  part  remain  forever,  a 
permanent  scar  on  a  once  beautiful  land, 
and  a  further  degiadation  of  the  quality 
of  American  life.  According  to  the  In- 
terior Department  report,  2  million  acres 
of  strip  mined  lands  still  lies  In  a  ruined 
condition. 

In  congressional  testimony  2  years  ago, 
attorney  Harry  M.  CaudUl  of  Whites- 
burg,  Ky.,  who  continues  to  urge  strict 
controls  to  stop  the  devastation,  de- 
scribed the  impact  of  strip  mining  in 
Appalachia: 

We  have  seen  once-sparkling  streams  turn 
yellow  and  their  channels  choked  with  silt. 
We  have  seen  valuable  stands  of  second 
growth  timber  plowed  under  by  bulldozers 
and  broad  and  fertile  fields  reduced  to  deso- 
late wastes.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies routed  from  their  homes  by  mining  cor- 
porations which  blast  and  tear  coal  from  un- 
der woodlots  and  orchards  and.  In  at  least  one 
Incredible  Instance,  from  beneath  the  resUng 
places  of  the  dead.  And  we  have  seen  the 
deepening  despair  etched  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  and  faces  of  a  multitude  of  once  sturdy 
people — a  people  who  even  today  sink  with  a 
dying  land. 

Today,  the  strip  mining  continues  to 
rip  and  tear  away,  while  the  Nation 
stands  quietly  by,  the  dramatic  atten- 
tion of  a  few  years  ago  faded  to  a  mur- 
mur. It  is  another  Incredible  environ- 
mental and  human  insult  that  America, 
in  its  pursuit  of  affluence  at  any  price 
unfortimately  continues  to  tolerate. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  entire  Nation 
is  implicated  in  the  strip  mining  destruc- 
tion, as  well  as  in  all  of  our  other  en- 
vironmental problems.  Prof.  Wayne  H. 
Davis  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  New  Republic 
described  the  connections  well.  He 
pointed  out: 

To  run  our  air  conditioners,  we  will  strip- 
mine  a  Kentucky  hillside,  push  the  dirt 
and  slate  down  into  the  stream,  and  bum^ 
coal  In  a  power  generator,  whose  smokestack 
contributes  to  a  plume  of  smoke  massive 
enough  to  cause  cloud  seeding  and  premature 
precipitation  from  Gulf  winds  which  should 
be  Irrigating  the  wheat  farms  of  Minnesota. 

The  destruction  will  continue  until  the 
American  public  as  consumers  and  tax- 
payers demand  action,  and  makes  it  clear 
that  it  is  willing  to  help  pay  some  of  the 
costs  of  its  affluence,  and  insists  that 
Industry  and  all  the  other  institutions 
that  have  been  willing  accomplices  in  the 
frittering  away  of  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life,  do  the  same. 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  this  statement, 
the  Mined  Lands  Restoration  and  Pro- 
tection Act  Is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of 
bills  I  have  Introduced  in  this  Congress 
as  a  package  of  comprehensive  proposals 


toward  a  national  land  and  resource 
policy. 

The  other  four  bills  are:  S.  3484,  the 
Marine  Eiivironment  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  introduced  last  week,  which 
establishes  a  broad-ranging  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  resources  of 
the  last  and  most  vital  frontier  on  earth, 
the  sea;  S.  3444,  the  National  Lakes  Pres- 
ervation Act,  also  introduced  last  week, 
which  establishes  a  comprehensive  shore- 
line management  policy  for  lakes  across 
the  United  States  through  a  concerted 
Federal,  State,  and  local  effort;  S.  2848, 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  revision,  which 
would  help  end  the  abuse  of  our  public 
mineral  resources  by  replacing  our  anti- 
quated mining  laws  with  a  modem  sys- 
tem of  mineral  leasing  based  on  environ- 
mental quality  principles;  and  S.  2757, 
which  provides  for  large  scale,  federally 
aided  programs  to  cut  the  massive  erosion 
that  is  occurring  along  our  streams, 
rivers,  and  highways  from  uncontrolled, 
unplanned  urbanization  and  highway 
building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Mined  Lands 
Restoration  and  Protection  Act  of  1970 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 

at  this  point.  

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3491)  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  present  and  future  surface 
and  strip  mining,  for  the  conservation, 
acquisition,  and  reclamation  of  surface 
and  strip-mined  areas,  and  for  other 
purpose,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3491 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Mined  Lands  Restoration 
and  Protection  Act  of  1970. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  mining  of  mlneraU  by  the  surface  of 
strip  method,  both  past  and  present,  (1)  de- 
stroys natural  beauty,  (2)  damages  the  ter- 
rain for  an  indefinite  period,  (3)  causes  ero- 
sion of  the  sou,  (4)  contributes  to  water 
pollution,  (6)  adversely  affects  commercial 
and  industrial  development,  (6)  damages 
real  property,  (7)  destroys  forests,  wlldlUe 
habitat,  and  other  natural  resources,  (8) 
menaces  the  public  health  and  safety,  (9> 
cannot  be  made  subject  to  uniform  conserva- 
tion requirements  because  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  on  spoil  areas  and  spoil- 
bank  characteristics  can  differ  from  State 
to  SUte.  county  to  county,  bank  bo  bank,  and 
even  from  spot  to  spot  on  a  particular  bank, 
and  (10)  creates,  because  of  the  diversity  of 
State  regulations,  or  the  lack  thereof,  com- 
petitive disadvantages  for  firms  operating  In 
a  given  market  area  and  thereby  Interferes 
with  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  min- 
erals in  commerce.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that  these  results  are  detrimental  to 
the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  It  U  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private,  individuals,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  In  a  long-range,  comprehensive 
program  to  reclaim  lands  and  waters  dam- 
aged by  surface  and  strlp-mlnlng,  to  promote 
an  effecttve  conUnulng  conservation  Und- 
use  and  management  program,  and  to  pre- 
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vent  further  detriment  to  the  Nation  from 
such  mining  operaUons  through — 

^l)  the  establishment  of  crtterU  and 
standards  for  the  reclamation,  conseryatlon. 
and  protection  of  surface  and  atrip  mined 
areas: 

(2)  the  encouragement  of  the  States  to 
enact,  or  revise,  and  enforce  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  for  the  regulation  of  future 
surface  and  strip  mining  operations  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  and  standards  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  criteria  and  standards  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(3)  financial  aid  to  provide  for  research 
and  development,  and  technical  advisory 
assistance,  and  the  Installation  of  demon- 
stration projects: 

t4)  cooperative  programs  with  State  and 
other  governmental  agencies  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  reclamation  and  con- 
servation of  publicly  and  privately  owned 
surface  and  strip  mined  lands: 

(5)  the  acquisition  of  surface  and  strip 
mined  lands  where  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  to  achieve  their  reclamation  and 
conservation: 

(6)  the  promotion  of  public  recreation, 
nood  control,  and  soil  erosion  control,  water 
pollution  control,  forestrj-.  agriculture,  re- 
storation and  preservation  of  natural  beauty, 
enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat, 
and  other  natural  resource  values,  and  the 
public  health  and  safety:  and 

(7)  the  elimination  of  competitive  dis- 
advantages for  firms  operating  in  a  given 
market  area  which  interfere  with  the  orderly 
and  fair  marketing  of  minerals  in  commerce. 

Sic.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 

(a)  The  term  "Secretaries"  means  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture: 

(b)  The  terms  "surface  mining"  and 
"strip  mining"  ark  Interchangeable,  and 
mean  the  mining  of  minerals  after  complete 
removal  of  the  surface  or  overburden  above 
the  deposit  to  be  mined  In  a  series  of  rows 
or  strips,  and  Include  "auger  mining '  when 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  such  mining: 

(c)  The  term  •overburden"  means  the 
earth,  rock,  and  other  materials  which  He 
above  a  natural  mineral  deposit: 

(d)  The  term  spoil"  means  all  overbur- 
den material  removed  from  over  the  mineral 
after  it  is  either  deposited  Into  the  area  from 
which  the  mineral  has  been  removed,  or  de- 
posited on  undisturbed  land: 

(e)  The  term  "spoil  bank"  means  the  ma- 
terial of  whatever  nature  removed  and  de- 
posited on  the  surface  so  that  the  underlying 
mineral  may  be  recovered; 

(f)  The  term  "stripping  pit"  means  any 
trench,  cut,  hole,  or  pit  formed  by  removal 
of  the  surface  or  mineral  as  a  result  of  sur- 
face or  strip  mining: 

(g)  The  terms  "person"  or  "optnXat"  are 
Interchangeable  and  mean  person,  partner- 
ship, association,  corporation,  or  subaldlary 
of  a  corporation  which  owns,  leases,  or  other- 
wise controls  the  use  of  land  on  which  sur- 
face or  strip  mining  Is  conducted,  which  Is 
engaged  In  the  mining  of  minerals  as  a  prin- 
cipal, and  which  is  or  becomes  the  owner  of 
the  minerals  recovered  aa  a  result  of  such 
mining,  and  Includes  any  agent  thereof 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration of  such  mine; 

The  term  "mine"  means  (1)  an  area 
of  land  from  which  minerals  are  extracted  in 
nonllquid  form,  (2)  private  ways  and  roads 
appurtenant  to  such  area,  (3)  land,  excava- 
tions, and  workings,  structurea,  facilities, 
equipment,  machines,  tools,  or  other  property, 
on  the  surface,  uaad  in  the  work  of  extracting 
such  minerals  from  their  natural  deposits  In 
nonllquid  form,  and  (4)  the  area  of  land 
covered  by  spoil; 

(1)  The  term  "reclammatlon"  means  the 
reconditioning  or  restoration,  when  appropri- 
ate, of  the  area  of  land  affected  by  surface  or 
strip  mining  operations  and  such  contiguous 
lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  an  effective 


continuing   use   and   management   program, 
under  a  plan  approved  by  the  Secretaries: 

(J)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication between  any  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  and  any  other  place  outside  the 
respective  boundaries  thereof,  or  wholly 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
between  potnts  in  the  same  States.  If  passing 
through  any  point  outside  the  kwuiidarles 
thereof: 

(k)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

il)  The  term  area  of  land  affected"  means 
the  area  of  land  from  which  the  overburden 
Is  removed,  except  that  in  stripping  pits  not 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  depth  the 
area  shall  inclurte  the  area  occupied  by  the 
spoil  banks:  it  also  includes  all  lands  affected 
by  roads  constructed  to  gain  access  and  to 
haul  minerals:  and 

( m)  The  term  "operation"  means  all  of  the 
premises,  facilities,  roads,  and  equipment 
used  In  the  process  of  producing  minerals 
from  a  designated  surface  or  strip  mine  area. 

Sec.  4.  Each  surface  or  strip  mine  the 
products  of  which  enter  commerce,  or  the 
operations  of  which  affect  commerce,  shall 
be  subject  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  Secretaries  shall  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  with  each  other  and  with 
other  departments,  agencies,  and  independ- 
ent establishments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies,  with  interstate  agencies,  and  with 
Individuals  or  organizations.  The  Secretaries 
may  request  from  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  any  information,  data,  ad- 
vice, or  assistance  which  they  may  need  and 
which  can  reasonably  be  furnished,  and  such 
department  or  agency  is  authorized  to  expiend 
its  own  funds  with  or  without  reimbursement. 
The  Secretaries  may  also  request  the  advice 
of  State  and  local  agencies  and  persons  quali- 
fied by  experience  or  afflllation  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  persons  or  operators  of  surface 
or  strip  mines,  and  of  persons  similarly  quail- 
fled  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  groups  inter- 
ested In  soil,  water,  wildlife,  plant,  recreation, 
and  other  resources. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  establish  a 
national  advisory  committee  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  development  or  revision 
of  standards  and  reclamation  requirements 
as  required  by  section  101  of  title  I  of  this 
Act.  and  In  such  other  matters  as  the  Secre- 
taries may  request.  The  National  Advisory 
Comofilttee  shall  Include  among  Its  meml>ers 
an  equal  number  of  persons  qualified  by 
experience  or  affiliation  to  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  persons  or  operators  of  surface 
and  strip  nUnes,  and  of  persons  sl.nllarly 
qualified  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  other 
Interested  groups.  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies.  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  If  they  deem  It  de- 
sirable, may  establish  regional  advisory  com- 
mittees to  assist  them  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Each  such  regional  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
persons  qualified  by  experience  or  affiliation 
to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  surface  and 
•trip  mine  operators  and  other  Interested 
groups.  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies. 

(c)(1)  Members  appointed  to  such  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  or  regional  ad- 
visory committees  from  private  life  shall 
each  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  tlOO 
per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 


any  such  committee.  All  other  members  of 
any  such  committee  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation. 

(2)  All  members  of  any  such  committee 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  any  such  committee. 
TITLE  I— STANDARDS,  RECLAMATION 
REQUIREMENTS,  AND  CRITERIA  FOR 
THE  PROTECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OP  STRIP  AND  SURFACE  MINED  AREAS 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  de- 
velop, or  revise,  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  6(a)  of  this  Act.  (I)  Federal 
standards  and  reclamation  requirements  for 
the  reclamation,  conservation,  protection,  and 
management  of  previously  surface  and  strip 
mined  areas  of  private.  State,  and  federally 
owned  or  controlled  lands  and  waters.  (2) 
Federal  standards,  and  mining  and  reclama- 
tion requirements  for  the  administration 
and  regulation  of  all  future  surface  and  strip 
mining  operations  In  the  United  States,  and 
(3)  criteria  and  priorities  for  the  selection  of 
projects  and  programs  for  affected  areas  of 
land  and  water  In  need  of  reclamation  In 
those  States  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  titles  II.  III.  IV.  or 
V  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  establishing  Federal  standards,  and 
mining  and  reclamation  requirements  for  the 
administration  and  regulation  of  future  strip 
and  surface  mining  operaUons  In  the  United 
States,  the  Secretaries  shall  consider  require- 
ments which  will  reasonably  assure  the  at- 
tainment of  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  The  standards  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  grading,  drainage,  backfllllngs. 
plantings,  revegetatlon.  and  any  other  meas- 
ures or  practices  deemed  by  the  Secretaries, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  advisory 
committees,  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  com- 
mence operations  to  mine  by  strip  or  surface 
methods  without  first  securing  a  permit  or 
license  from  the  Secretaries. 

(3)  Adequate  law  enforcement  procedures 
shall  be  provided. 

(4)  The  posting  of  an  appropriate  per- 
formance bond  shall  be  required,  forfeiture 
of  which  may  automatically  Involve  denial 
of  future  mining  permiu  or  licensee. 

(5)  Surface  and  strip  mining  operations 
and  reclamation  procedures  shall  be  required 
to  be  preplanned,  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retaries prior  to  Issuance  of  a  permit  or 
license. 

(6)  The  penalties  provided  herein  shall 
apply  for  mining  by  strip  or  surface  methods 
without  a  license  or  permit,  and  for  willful 
refusal  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  law, 
approved  regulations,  or  the  orders  of  a  duly 
authorized  authority. 

(7)  If  warranted,  the  Secetarles  may  pro- 
hibit strip  and  surface  mining  In  areas  where 
reclamation  Is  considered  unfeasible  because 
of  physical  considerations,  such  as  ground- 
surface  slope,  but  not  limited  thereto. 

(8)  Reclamation  work  shall  be  required 
to  be  Integrated  Into  the  mining  cycle,  and 
appropriate  time  limit*  shall  be  established 
for  the  completion  of  reclamation. 

(0)  Periodic  reports  by  the  operator  on 
the  progress,  methods,  and  results  of  recla- 
mation efforu  shall  be  required. 

(10)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  re- 
porting and  evaluation  by  the  Secretaries  of 
environmental  changes  In  active  and  dor- 
mant strip  and  surface  mining  areas  In  order 
to  provide  data  upon  which  the  effectiveness 
of  the  reclamation  requirement*  and  their 
enforcement  may  be  evaluated. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  national  advisory  com- 
mittee established  pursuant  to  section  8<a) 
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of  this  Act,  shall  publUh  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister rules,  regulations,  model  standards,  and 
reclamation  requirements  promulgated  by 
them  pursuant  to  section  101. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  653  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  rules,  regulations,  model  standards,  and 
reclamation  requirements  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(c)  Any  person  or  operator  whose  applica- 
tion for  a  license  or  permit  has  been  denied 
by  the  Secretaries,  or  whose  bond  has  been 
ordered  forfeited  by  the  Secretaries,  or  who 
has  otherwise  bepn  aggrieved  by  an  action 
of  the  Secretaries  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  may  appeal  to  the  Secretaries 
for  annulment  or  revision  of  such  order  or 
action,  and  the  Secretaries  shall  Issue  regu- 
lations for  such  appeals  which  shall  Include 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(d)  Any  final  order  made  by  the  Secre- 
taries on  appeal  shall  be  subject  to  the  Judi- 
cial review  by  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  mine 
affected  Is  located,  upon  the  filing  in  such 
court  of  a  notice  of  appeal  by  the  operator 
aggrieved  by  such  final  order  within  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  making  of  such 
flnal  order. 

(e)  The  appellant  shall  forthwith  send  to 
the  Secretaries  by  registered  mall  or  by  cer- 
tified mall  a  copy  of  such  notice  of  appeal. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  copy  of  a  notice  of 
appeal  the  Secretaries  shall  promptly  certify 
and  file  in  such  court  a  complete  transcript 
of  the  record  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  was  made.  The  costs  of  such 
transcript  shall  be  paid  by  the  appellant. 

(f)  The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Secretaries,  and 
shall  permit  argument,  oral  or  written,  or 
both,  by  both  parties. 

(g)  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  injury,  the  United  SUtes 
court  of  appeals  may,  after  due  notice  to 
and  hearing  of  the  parties  to  the  appeal.  Issue 
all  necessary  and  appropriate  process  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  flnal  order  of 
the  Secretaries,  or  to  grant  such  other  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate  pending  final  deter- 
mination of  the  appeal. 

(h)  The  United  States  court  of  appeals 
may  affirm,  annul,  or  revlM  the  final  order 
of  the  Secretaries,  or  It  may  remand  the 
proceedings  to  the  Secretaries  for  auch  fur- 
ther action  as  It  directs.  The  flndlngs  of  fact 
by  the  Secretaries.  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 

(I)  Following  adoption  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations by  the  Secretariea  ptirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  thU  section  any  person  or  op- 
erator who  willfully  faUs  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  such  regulations  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  One  of  not  less  than  $5,000 
nor  more  than  HO.OOO,  or  undergo  Imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  »U  months,  or  both.  Such 
fine  shall  be  payable  to  the  Secretaries,  who 
shall  credit  It  to  the  reclamation  fund  es- 
tablished under  title  VI  of  this  Act. 

Sec,  103.  (a)  Any  SUte  which,  at  any  time, 
desires  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  financial 
assistance  provided  In  titles  n  and  HI  of  this 
Act  and  to  develop  and  enforce  standards, 
and  mining  and  reclamation  requlremente 
for  the  admlnUtratlon  and  regulation  of  fu- 
ture mining  operations  by  strip  or  surface 
methods  within  such  State,  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretaries  a  State  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standards  and  reqxUrements 
and  their  enforcement. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  or  any  modification  thereof. 
If  such  plan — 

( 1 )  designates  the  State  agency  submitting 
such  plan  as  the  sole  agency  responsible  for 
administering  the  plan  throughout  the  State, 

(2)  proTldes  lor  the  davelopment  and  en- 


forcement of  standards  and  reclamation  re- 
quirements for  regtilatlng  surface  and  strip 
mining,  and  for  the  conservation  and  recla- 
mation of  surface  and  strip  mining  in  mines 
m  the  State  which  are  or  will  be  substan- 
tially as  effective  for  such  purixjses  as  the 
standards  and  reclamation  requirements 
which  the  Secretaries  have  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  which  i»ovlde  for  In- 
spection at  least  annually  of  all  such  mines, 

(3)  contains  assurances  that  such  agency 
has,  or  will  have,  the  legal  authority  and 
quallfled  personnel  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  standards  and  reclama- 
tion requirements, 

(4)  gives  assurances  that  such  State  will 
devote  adequate  funds  to  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  such  standards  and 
reclamation  requirements, 

(5)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretaries  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretaries  shall  from  time  to  time 
require. 

(c)  The  Secretaries  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  Inspection  of  mines,  make  a  con- 
tinuing evaltiation  of  the  manner  in  which 
each  State  having  a  plan  approved  under 
this  section  Is  carrying  out  such  plan.  When- 
ever the  Secretaries  find,  after  affording  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  In 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assurance 
contained  therein) ,  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  hU  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

(d)  (1)  If  any  SUte  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretaries'  flnal  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  with  his 
flnal  action  under  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  to  the  Secretortes  by  the  clerk 
of  the  cotirt.  The  Secretaries  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  they  based  their  action,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(2) The  flndlngs  of  fact  by  the  Secretaries, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shaU  be  con- 
clusive; but  the  court  for  good  catise  shown 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretaries  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretaries 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  flnd- 
lngs of  fact  and  may  modify  their  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
afBrm  the  action  of  the  Secretaries  or  to  set 
It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certlflcaUon  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(e^  The  provisions  of  sections  101  and  102 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  standards  and  min- 
ing and  reclamation  requirements  lor  the 
administration  and  regulation  of  future  min- 
ing operations  by  strip  or  surface  method 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  any  State  in  which 
there  la  a  State  plan  approved  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  thU  section. 

Sbc.  104.  The  Secretaries  are  authorized  at 
any  time  to  cause  to  be  made  in  a  surface 
or  strip  mine  or  previotisly  surfaced  or  strip 
mined  area  such  inspections  and  investiga- 
tions as  they  shall  deem  necessary  lor  the 
purpose  ol  determining  compliance  with  ap- 


plicable  rules,   regulations,   standards,   and 
reclamation  requirements. 

Sec.  105.  For  the  purpoee  of  making  any 
inspection    or    Investigation    authorized    by 
this  Act.  authorized  representatives  ol  the 
Secretaries  shall  hi  entitled  to  admission  to, 
and  shaU  have  the  right  of  entry  upon  or 
through,  any  strip  or  surface  mine  or  previ- 
ously strip  or  surface  mined  area. 
TITLE    n— RECLAMATION   AND    CONSER- 
VATION OF  SURFACE  AND  STRIP  MINED 
LANDS   OWNED   BY   STATE   AND   LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
facilitate  the  reclamation  and  conservation 
of  lands  owned  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations  and 
have  not  been  reclaimed  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  a  level  com- 
mensttrate  with  the  crltwia  and  standards 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  this  Act,  by  providing  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance for  their  reclamation:  Provided,  That 
when  the  Intended  use  of  the  lands  to  be 
reclaimed  is  for  parka  or  fish  and  wildlife, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  enter  Into 
agreements  respecting  such  lands  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sec.   202.  (a)(1)    To   carry   out   the    pur- 
pose of  thU  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
the  various  States  and  local  bodies  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  conservation  and  reclama- 
tion of  surface  and  strip  mined  lands  pres- 
ently owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  them. 
(2)    Each  such   agreement  shall   describe 
(A)  the  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Stete  or  local  body 
of  government,    (B)    the  estimated  cost  of 
these  actions,    (C)    the  pubUc  beneflt*  ex- 
pected to  be  derived.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  benefits  of  the  economy  of  the 
State  or  local  area,  abatement  or  aUeviation 
of  land  and  water  pollution,  public  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  wUdlUe,  and  pubUc  health  and 
safety,  and  (D)  the  share  of  the  costs  to  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
SUte  or  local  body  of  government:  Provided. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  shall 
not  exceed   the   direct  identifiable   benefits 
which   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture   deter- 
mines will  accrue  to  the  public,  and  shall 
not  in  any  event  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
such  cost:  Provided  further.  That  the  share 
of  the  SUte  or  local  body  ol  government 
shall  not  consist  of  funds  granted  under  any 
other  Federal  program,  and  (E)   such  other 
terms   and  conditions   as  the   Secretary  of 
AgricvUture  deems  desirable. 

(b)  The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  In  his 
discretion,  may  require  as  a  part  of  any 
agreement  tinder  this  section  that  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  access  to  and  use  by 
the  public  of  lands  reclaimed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  tlUe. 

(c)  Each  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  section  shall  contain  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance by  the  State  or  local  body  of  govern- 
ment that  the  reclaimed  lands  which  are 
devoted  to  public  use  will  be  adequately 
maintained. 

Src.  203.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  bearing,  determines  that  there  is 
a  lallure  to  expend  funds  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  governing  the 
agreement  for  approved  proJecU,  he  shall 
notify  tbe  State  that  further  paymenU  wiU 
not  be  made  to  the  State  from  appropria- 
tions uiider  this  Act  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure. 
UntU  he  is  so  satisfied  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  withhold  any  such  payment  to 
such  State. 
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Sec.  204.  The  programs  authorized  to  be 
assisted  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  January  1.  1988. 

TITLE  III— GRANTS  TO  STATES  AND  LO- 
CAL AGENCIES  AND  OTHERS  TO  PRO- 
VIDE   ASSISTANCE    TO    PROGRAMS    OP 
RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT     AND 
TECHNICAL   ADVISORY   ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  301.   It  Is  th«  purpose  of  this  title  to 
facilitate  the  reclamation  and  conservation 
of  lands  and  waters  adversely  affected  by  sur- 
face and  strip  mining  operations  by  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to 
the   States,    local    governments,    and    others 
to  l)e  utilized  in  programs  of  research  and 
development  and  in  rendering  technical  ad- 
visory assistance. 

Sec.  302.  ('a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  or 
local  agencies  and  other  public  or  nonproflt 
agencies  and  Institutions  (including  State 
or  private  universities),  for  investigations, 
experiments,  demonstrations,  studies,  and 
research  projects  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Improved  reclamation  and  con- 
servation practices  for  the  utilization  and  de- 
velopment of  surface  and  strip  mined  lands, 
and  for  the  development,  preparation,  and 
maintenance  of  a  State  program  conunen- 
surate  with  the  criteria  and  standards 
adopted  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act  for 
the  conservation,  utilization,  and  develop- 
ment of  surface  and  strip  mined  lands,  and 
for  rendering  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  mining  operators  on  these  subjects. 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  granu  to  States  or  local 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  institutions  (including  State  or 
private  universities),  for  investigtions.  ex- 
periments, demonstrations,  studies,  and  re- 
search projecto  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  mining  techniques,  for  pre- 
paring and  maintaining  a  continuing  inven- 
tory of  surface  and  strip  mined  areas  and 
act've  mining  operations  on  these  subjects. 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  State  or  local  agency  or 
Institution,  desiring  financial  assistance  un- 
der thU  title  shall  submit  a  proposal  to  the 
appropriate  Secretary  in  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  be  shall  prescribe,  and  payments  may 
be  made  only  for  those  projects  or  programs 
approved  by  him. 

(b)  The  appropriate  Secretary  may  make 
payments  from  time  to  time  in  keeping  with 
the  rate  of  progress  toward  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  individual  projects  or  the  Imple- 
mentation of  approved  programs. 

(c)  No  project  or  program  to  be  assisted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  may  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  State  in  which  the  project 
or  program  Is  to  be  undertaken  has  adopted 
State  laws  which  meet  the  standards  for  the 
mining,  reclamation,  conservation,  protec- 
tion, and  management  of  surface  and  strip 
mined  lands  established  by  the  Secretaries 
ptirstiant  to  sections  101  and  102  of  this  Act, 
except  In  those  instances  where  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  determines  that  no  surface 
or  strip  mining  occurs  within  the  State  which 
produces  a  significant  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  local  environment. 

Sec.  304.  Sums  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  for  State  projects  and  programs 
under  this  title  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  eligible  States  by  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary,  whose  determination  shall  be  final.  In 
determining  the  apportionment  among  such 
States  the  appropriate  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  the  financial  and 
administrative  resources  available  to  the 
State  to  undertake  projects  of  the  type  au* 
thorlzed  by  this  title,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  problems  and  adverse  conditions 
brought  about  by  stirface  and  strip  mining 
operations  in  the  individual  States  most  la 
need  of  solution  within  the  individual  States. 

Sec.  305.  The  proframa  authorized  to  b« 


assisted  by  this  title  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  January  1. 1988. 

TITLE  IV— RECLAMATION  AND  CONSER- 
VATION OF  PREVIOUSLY  MINED  LANDS 
OWNED  BY  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS 
Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
facilitate  the  reclamation  and  conservation 
of  privately  owned  lands  and  water  adversely 
affected  by  surface  and  strip  mining  opera- 
tions and  not  reclaimed  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  a  level  commensurate 
with  the  criteria  and  standards  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this 
Act.  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  a&slstance  to  States,  their 
political  subdivisions,  private  organizations, 
and  others  for  the  reclumatiou  and  rehablli- 
t.itlon  of  such  areas. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  l\\e  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to: 

( 1 )  provide,  upon  the  request  of  States, 
their  political  subdivisions,  or  legally  quali- 
fied local  agencies,  technical  assistance  for 
developing  project  plans  for  the  reclama- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  lands  which  were 
not  reclaimed  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act 
to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  criteria 
and  standards  adopted  pursuant  to  title  I 
of  this  Act.  and  were  not  at  the  time  iliey 
were  mined  subject  to  any  legcl  requirements 
for  their  reclamation  to  a  level  commensu- 
rate with  such  criteria  and  standards:   and 

(2)  cooperate  and  enter  Into  agreements 
with,  and  to  furnish  financial  and  other  aid 
to  any  agency,  governmental  or  otherwise, 
or  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  project  plan  that  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  co- 
operating State,  soli  and  water  conserva- 
tion district,  or  other  political  subdivision  cr 
legally  qualified  local  agency,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  may  »)e  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
quire as  a  condition  to  the  furnishing  of 
assistance  thereunder  to  any  landowner  that 
the  landowner  shall: 

( 1 )  Enter  Into  an  agreement  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  providing  for  the 
Installation  and  maintenance  of  the  needed 
reclamation  works  or  measores: 

(2)  Install,  cause  to  be  Installed,  or  per- 
mit the  Installation  of  the  needed  reclama- 
tion works  or  measures  In  accordance  with 
technical  specifications  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary:   and 

(3)  Provide  assurances  satlsf a*. tory  to  the 
SecreUry  that  such  reclaimed  and  re- 
habilitated lands  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected against  damages  resulting  from  future 
surface  mining  operations. 

Sec.  404.  The  financial  contribution  of 
the  Federal  Government  toward  the  land 
treatment  and  construction  costs  for  the 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  lands  In 
an  approved  project  under  this  title  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
such  costs  thereof. 

Sec  405.  (a)  Each  project  plan  shall  (1) 
describe  the  nature  of  the  project  and  the 
actions  to  be  taken  by  each  of  the  public 
and  private  parties,  (2)  describe  the  public 
benefits  expected  to  be  derived,  (3)  specify 
the  share  of  the  costs  to  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  the  other  par- 
ticipating parties,  and  (4)  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  interests. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  his 
discretion,  may  provide  In  the  agreements 
with  landowners  that  the  work  to  be  done 
under  the  project  plan  may  be  contracted 
for  or  performed  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
involved,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  408.  The  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  completed  not  later  than 
January  1,  1088. 


TITLE  V— ACQUISITION  OP  LAND  AND 
THE  RECLAMATION  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION OP  PREVIOUSLY  SURFACE  OR 
STRIP  MINED  LANDS 

Sec.  501.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  recla- 
mation, conservation,  protection,  and  man- 
agement of  lands  that  have  been  affected  by 
surface  mining  operations  and  not  reclaimed 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act  to  a  level 
commensvirate  with  the  criteria  and  stand- 
ards adopted  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  acquire  by  donation,  exchange,  or  pur- 
chase any  such  surface  or  strip  mined  lands 
or  Interests  therein  and  such  contiguous 
lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  an  effective 
continuing  conservation  land  use  and  man- 
agement program. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands,  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  may  be  exercised  only 
when  he  determines  that : 

( 1 )  The  land  Is  located  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  boundaries  of  an  established  Federal 
unit  and  which,  because  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing thereon,  are  damaging  other  lands 
and  waters  Inside  or  outside  such  Federal 
unit:  and  should  be  reclaimed  to  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  criteria  and  standards 
adopted  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act; 

(2)  The  land  Is  within  the  boundaries  of 
an  approved  project  provided  for  In  title  IV 
of  this  Act  and  that: 

(A)  The  owners  of  the  land  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  Join  with  the  other  landowners 
In  the  project  area  In  an  agreement  to  re- 
claim Jointly  the  project  lands; 

(B)  The  owners  of  75  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  lands  within  the  project  have  entered 
into  a  Joint  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  reclaim  surface  mined  lands 
pursuant  to  some  other  title  of  this  Act. 

|3)  No  State  or  local  government  body 
desires  to  acquire  the  land  in  furtherance  of 
a  project  to  be  undertaken  pursuant  to  some 
other  title  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  should  ac- 
quire the  land  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

<b)  With  respect  to  lands  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
this  title  which  are  located  adjacent  to  na- 
tional forest  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  transfer  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  lands  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  administration  by  him  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  are  other  lands  within  the  national  forest 
system. 

Sec.  503.  In  the  case  of  acquisition  by 
purchase  of  property  pursuant  to  this  title, 
the  property  owner  shall,  unless  he  offers 
to  sell  at  a  lower  price,  be  paid  the  fair 
market  value  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Owners  of  Improved 
property  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  may  reserve  for  themselves  and 
their  successors  or  assigns  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  for  noncommercial  residen- 
tial purposes,  as  hereinafter  provided,  ap- 
propriate portions  of  the  property  not  re- 
quired for  reclamation  measures  for  a  defi- 
nite term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years 
or.  In  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  whichever  is  the  later.  The  owner 
shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  In  such 
cases  the  owner  of  the  property  shall  be 
paid  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
on  the  date  of  such  acquisition  less  the 
fair  market  value  on  such  date  of  the  right 
retained  by  the  owner:  Provided,  That  such 
use  and  occupancy  shall  be  subject  to  such 
general  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  conserve,  reclaim,  protect,  Improve,  de- 
velop, and  administer  any  property  or  Inter- 
est therein  acquired  ptirauant  to  this  title 
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and  construct  such  structvires  thereon  as  may 
be  necessary  to  adapt  It  to  benefldal  public 
use. 

(b)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  herein 
provided,  lands  acquired  for  the  purpose  ot 
this  Utle  within  established  Federal  units 
shall  become  part  of  such  unit  and  shall 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  thereto. 

(c)  With  respect  to  land  acquired  under 
this  title  other  than  those  within  established 
Federal  units,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  will  best  accomplish  an  effective  con- 
tinuing conservation  land  use  and  manage- 
ment program,  sell,  exchange,  lease,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  such  property.  When,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  reclamation  of 
such  properly  has  been  substantially  accom- 
plished, and  such  property  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  another  Federal  or  State 
agency  under  conditions  of  use  and  adminis- 
tration which  win  best  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  conservation  and  land  use  program, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  transfer  such 
property    to   any   such   agencies. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  land  or  Interest 
therein  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  make  dedications 
or  grants  for  any  public  purpose,  and  grant 
licenses  and  easements  upon  such  terms  as 
he  deems  reasonable. 

Sec.  505.  Each  Federal  department  and 
Independent  Federal  agency  head  shall  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  program  for  the  recla- 
mation and  conservation  of  federally  owned 
landB  under  his  Jurisdiction  that  have  been 
affected  by  surface  and  strip  mining  opera- 
tions and  are  not  reclaimed  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  and  standards  adopted  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  506.  The  programs  avithorlzed  by  this 
title  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1988. 
TITLE   VI— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sttms 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  602.  All  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  all  moneys  received  tmder 
this  Act  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  federally 
owned  reclaimed  land,  repayment  and  In- 
terest costs  by  owners  of  nonfederally  owned 
reclaimed  land,  all  donations  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  all 
moneys  received  from  fines  or  forfeitures,  and 
other  revenues  resulting  from  the  operations 
of  the  continuing  conservation  land  use  and 
nxanagement  program  shall  be  credited  to  a 
special  fund  In  the  Treasury  to  be  known  as 
the  "Blined  Lands  Reclamation  Revolving 
Fund".  Such  moneys  shall  be  available,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Including  pur- 
chase and  reclamation  of  land. 

Sec  603.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 


S.  3492— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  STRENGTHEN  PENALTIES  FOR 
ILLEGAL  FISHING  IN  TERRITO- 
RIAL WATERS  AND  THE  CONTIGU- 
OUS FISHERY  ZONE  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
strengthens  the  ];>enalties  for  illegal  fish- 
ing in  the  territorial  waters  and  the  con- 
tiguous fishery  zone  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  witnessed  an 
increase  in  foreign  fishing  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  vio- 
lations of  our  territorial  waters.  In  1969, 


there  were  48  reports  by  U.S.  fishermen 
and  the  Coast  Guard  of  foreign  fishing 
violations  off  the  coast  of  my  State  of 
Alaska.  Seventy  violations  were  reported 
off  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  two  off  the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  State  of  Oregon.  The  problem  con- 
cerning foreign  incursions  into  Ameri- 
can waters  illustrates  two  facts: 

First.  The  Coast  Guard  does  not  have 
sufficient  personnel  nor  vessels  to  safe- 
guard all  the  coastal  waters  of  our  Na- 
tion: and 

Second.  The  penalties  provided  for 
presently  are  not  sufiBcient  to  deter  ille- 
gal fishing  In  our  waters. 

This  legislation  increases  the  fine 
which  is  payable  upon  conviction  from 
$10,000  to  not  less  than  $25,000  and  not 
more  than  $50,000.  It  also  renders  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  every  vessel  and  its 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  storage.  This  bill  also  creates 
a  rebuttable  presumption  that  all  fish 
found  aboard  a  vessel  seized  in  connec- 
tion with  a  violation  of  the  act  prohibit- 
ing fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  were  taken  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3492)  to  strengthen  the 
penalties  for  illegal  fishing  in  the  terri- 
torial waters  and  the  contiguous  fishery 
zone  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tlUe,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3492 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  (a) 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
prohibit  fishing  In  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  In  certain  other  areas 
by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  by  persons  In  charge  of  such  ves- 
sels", approved  May  20,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  1082). 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "not  more  than  $10,000" 
subsection  (a)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "not  less  than  $25,000  and  not  more 
than  $50,000", 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Every  vessel  employed  In  any  manner 
In  connection  with  a  violation  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  and  the  tackle, 
apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo,  and 
stores  of  any  vessel  so  employed  shall  be 
forfeited.  All  fish  taken  or  retained  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  the  monetary  value  there- 
of shall  be  forfeited,  and.  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  all  fish  found  aboard  a  vessel  seized 
In  connection  with  a  violation  of  this  Act 
were  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of  this 
Act.",  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  thereof 
by  striking  out  ",  including  its  tackle,  ap- 
parel, furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo,  and 
stores"  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

Sec  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  such  Act  of  May  20,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  1083), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  the 
Joint  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 


the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  and  each  such 
Secretary  may,  by  agreement  with  any  other 
Federal  department  or  agency,  utilize  the 
equipment  (Including  aircraft  and  vessels) 
of  that  department  or  agency  to  carry  out 
such  enforcement." 

Sec.  3.  Such  Act  of  May  20,  1964  (16  U.S.C. 
1081-1085) ,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
pay  to  any  person,  other  than  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  or  a  person  authorized  to 
function  as  a  Federal  law  enforcement  agent 
under  this  Act,  compensation  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  If  such  person  submits  to  any 
such  officer  or  authorized  person  original  in- 
formation concerning  any  violation,  per- 
petrated or  contemplated,  of  this  Act  and 
such  information  leads  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture Inctirred  for  violation  of  this  Act." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

8.   3348 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  ne^ 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  frcm 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3348,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  disabled  veter- 
ans and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3385 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3385,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
income  limitation  applicable  to  non- 
service-cormected  pensions  for  veterans 
and  widows,  to  increase  the  income  limi- 
tations applicable  to  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  dependent 
parents,  and  to  liberalize  the  rates  of 
such  pensions  to  such  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

S.  EES.   357 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behtdf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  be  added  as  co- 
sp>onsors  of  Senate  Resolution  357  urg- 
ing a  more  effective  and  equitable  set  of 
anti-infiationary  policies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  NATION'S  AIRPORT  AND  AIR- 
WAY SYSTEM— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  513 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself-  and  Mr.  Case)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14465)  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway 
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system,  for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACTS  AMEND- 
MENTS—AMENDMENTS 

AMSNTMENT   NO.    514 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
iNotrrx)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  2548)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and 
inlprove  the  food  service  programs  pro- 
vided for  children  under  such  acts,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AltXMSMXMT  NO.   SIS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  2548. 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
improve  the  special  food  service  program 
lor  children. 

BACKGBOUND 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1968.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  inaugurated  a  special  food 
service  program  designed  to  improve  the 
nutritional  stattis  of  preschool  and 
school-age  children  on  a  year-round  ba- 
sis. The  program  provided  Federal  funds 
to  States  to  reimburse  institutions  such 
as  day  care  centers,  settlement  houses, 
recreation  centers,  summer  day  camps, 
and  school-based  summer  recreation 
programs  serving  children  from  poverty 
areas  for  the  cost  of  food  Involved  in 
providing  breakfast  and/or  lunch  and/'or 
snacks.  States  could  also  use  up  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  allotments  to  finance  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  food  service  equii}- 
ment  at  a  $3  Federal  to  II  local  match- 
ing rate. 

Congress  appropriated  $10  million  for 
the  program  in  fiscal  year  1969,  but  only 
$687,000  was  actually  spent,  or  less  than 
7  percent  of  the  available  funds:  $2.5  mil- 
lion more  was  salvaged  and  carried  over 
for  use  during  the  summer  months  of 
1969.  Similarly,  of  the  $15  million  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1970,  Including  $5 
million  specifically  added  by  the  Senate, 
only  $9,675  million  Is  expected  to  be  ex- 
pended by  June  30,  1970,  leaving  over  33 
percent  untapped. 

This  failure  to  exhaust  available  re- 
sources in  order  to  fulfill  program  goals 
should  be  viewed  against  the  background 
of  the  need  for  non.school  food  service 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  5  million 
preschool  children  whose  mothers  work 
full  or  part  time,  3  million  of  whom  come 
from  low-income  families.  Only  560.000 
of  all  preschool  age  children  attend  li- 
censed or  approved  public,  voluntary,  or 
Independent  day  care  centers  or  family 
day  care  homes.  Another  8.3  million 
children  of  school  age  have  working 
mothers,  with  over  1  million  of  them 
having  access  to  summer  recreation  pro- 
grams. 

A  total  of  13.3  million  children  thus  re- 
quire institutional  care  In  order  to  ob- 
tain daytime  food  service  during  all  or 
part  of  the  calendar  year.  The  Depart- 
ment purported  to  serve  only  312.000 
from  the  entire  13.3  million  in  fiscal  year 


1969  and,  even  then,  the  data  do  not  re- 
flect the  frequency  or  quality  of  the  food 
service  available  to  each.  Presumably 
many  received  nothing  more  than  a  half 
pint  of  milk  on  a  handful  of  days  or  less, 
because  the  Department's  count  of  24,- 
659.000  "meals'"  served  costs  out  to  a  2.8- 
cent  reimbursement  rate  for  each  "me»l " 
in  light  of  the  actual  funds  paid  out. 

The  need  and  the  gap  between  it  and 
performance  are  undeniable.  Substantial 
expansion  of  day  care  facilities  Is  es- 
sential to  meaningful  child  development. 
That  expansion  depends,  in  part,  upon 
the  assurance  of  adequate  Federal  aid  for 
food  service.  The  recommendations  con- 
tained In  the  evaluation  of  the  special 
food  service  program  by  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  suggest  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive reforms  needed  to  improve  that  pro- 
gram and  make  sure  that  it  extends  to 
as  many  needy  children  and  children 
with  working  mothers — poor  or  not — as 
possible. 

rNSTTrOTlOWAL  COVniAOE 

The  select  committee's  evaluation 
a'tributed  the  limited  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram not  to  the  lack  of  service  institu- 
tions requiring  help,  but  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  Department  of  Agriculture  per- 
sormel  responsible  for  its  implementa- 
tion and  their  neglect  to  engage  in  mean- 
ingful outreach  activities  or  otherwise 
broadcast  the  program's  availability  to 
its  vast  potential  market.  The  program 
will  never  succeed  until  the  Department 
conscientiously  seeks  to  promote  it  and 
contacts  and  recontacts  all  eligible 
institutions. 

In  addition,  the  committee  found  that 
the  Department's  restrictive  interpreta- 
'.  n  of  the  "nonprofit"  requirement  had 
artificially  limited  the  class  of  eligible 
institutions  by  excludng  any  center 
neither  wealthy  nor  expert  enough  to 
acqure  tax-exempt  status  under  the  com- 
plex regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

This  certification  test  is  unnecessarily 
stringent.  The  profltmaking  character  of 
the  institution  is  essentially  irrelevant  to 
the  goal  of  feeding  children.  Many  day 
care  centers  that  take  care  of  children 
from  needy  families  charge  fees  that 
enable  them  to  make  marginal  profits. 
Cutting  them  off  entirely  from  Federal 
assistance  for  food  service  is  no  benefit 
to  the  needy  and  only  assures  higher 
fees  that  may  exclude  the  neediest.  If  an 
institution  can  feed  children  who  are 
not  able  to  eat  at  home,  it  should  not  be 
denied  Federal  assistance  Intended  to 
overcome  both  the  barriers  of  poverty 
and  the  unavailable  parent. 

This  program  is,  of  course,  meant  to 
assure  that  it  is  the  children  who  are 
fed  rather  than  the  coffers  of  the  institu- 
tion. Accordingly,  while  the  institution 
Itself  may  be  run  for  profit.  Its  food  serv- 
ice component  musi  not  be.  Every  Fed- 
eral penny  should  be  translated  into  a 
food  l)enefit  for  the  children.  Attesta- 
tion to  that  fact  should  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 

Extension  of  the  program's  coverage 
to  all  private  agencies  could  well  prompt 
some  of  them  to  reduce  the  fees  charged 
children  from  low  income  households  in 
light  of  the  Federal  feeding  input  and 
should   assure   better,   more   nutritious 


food  service  for  all.  Finally,  it  would  per- 
mit participation  by  many  small  neigh- 
borhood centers  In  Inner-city  areas  that 
are  now  arbitrarily  disqualified. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  section 
13(a)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
would  further  revise  the  program's  cov- 
erage by  redefining  the  claiss  of  recipi- 
ents in  terms  of  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions rather  than  physical  locations. 
Public  or  privatj  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions would  qualify  for  aid  by  furnish- 
ing nonprofit  food  service,  even  If  no 
other  substantial  caretaking  service  were 
provided.  The  agencies  or  organizations 
would  still  have  to  comply  with  appro- 
priate State  and  local  licensing,  health, 
and  sanitation  standards. 

In  addition,  the  ambiguous  division  of 
jurisdiction  between  HEW  and  USDA  on 
the  provision  of  feeding  funds  for  non- 
public school  system-administered  Head- 
start  programs  would  be  clarified  by  spe- 
cifically authorizing  USDA  food  service 
aid  for  such  programs. 

REIMBUXSCMXNT   LXVELS 

The  Inclusion  of  profltmaking  agen- 
cies running  nonprofit  food  service  will 
substantially  increase  the  program's 
coverage,  as  should  more  vigorous  out- 
reach by  the  Department.  Equal  expan- 
sionary impetus  should  fiow  from  reduc- 
tions in  the  local  matching  effort  com- 
pelled by  law.  Many  of  the  institutions 
that  the  Department  has  contacted  in 
the  past  have  been  unwilling  to  become 
Involved  either  because  of  their  lack  or 
inadequacy  of  equipment  coupled  with 
their  inability  to  raise  the  requisite  25 
percent  of  the  cost  of  renting  or  pur- 
chasing such  equipment,  or  because  their 
restricted  budgets  prevented  them  from 
paying  for  the  labor  needed  to  serve  the 
meals.  The  select  committee's  study 
Identified  this  as  a  major  problem. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  section 
14(c)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
would  enable  a  State  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  those  21  States  that 
do  not  themselves  administer  the  pro- 
gram, to  pay  for  all — or  less  than  all — 
of  a  particular  organization's  food  serv- 
ice costs  if  that  organization  needed  such 
a  hish  level  of  support  to  meet  Its  ob- 
ligation to  serve  free  meals  to  children 
from  families  with  Incomes  less  than 
$4,000  a  year.  Ghetto  day-care  centers  or 
summer  recreation  prosrams,  for  exam- 
ple, might  well  have  such  a  need  for 
complete  reimbursement. 

It  is  expected  that  the  flexibility  In  cost 
sharing  would  encourage  the  Secretary 
to  develop  objective  standards  for  the 
States  and  the  Department  to  apply  in 
setting  the  percentage  level  of  reim- 
bursement for  a  particular  program.  This 
would  avoid  repetition  of  what  the  com- 
mittee found  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1969,  when  Detroit's  school  system  re- 
ceived 80  percent  of  operating  costs  while 
Atlanta's  poverty  program,  paid  for  food 
alone,  was  forced  to  serve  plain  peanut 
butter  sandwiches  to  the  children.  This 
authority  to  pay  all  or  part  of  oper- 
ating costs,  including  labor,  would  par- 
allel the  reimbursement  available  in  the 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  under  the 
coalition  amendment  offered  by  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs. 

The  amendment  would  also  permit  a 
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state  or  the  Department  to  waive  any 
requirement  for  matching  equipment  ex- 
pense. This  would  presumably  be  done 
if  an  organization  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  institute  or  expand  its  food 
operation  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the 
population  it  serves.  This  waiver  would 
not  apply  to  the  regular  lunch  or  break- 
fast programs  in  schools  during  the 
".chool  year,  since  capital  expenditures 
are  traditionally  considered  to  be,  at 
least  in  part,  the  responsibility  of  a  lo- 
cal public  school  system.  But  many  pub- 
lic and  all  private  organizations  have 
no  bond-issuing  authority  or  other  abil- 
ity to  raise  the  siuns  involved  in  capital 
outlay.  The  amendment  to  section  13(c) 
would  help  them  over  this  hurdle. 

AVTHORIZAtlON 

With  the  broadened  coverage  and  the 
new,  increased  authority  to  reimburse 
organizations  for  all  fcKxi  service  pro- 
gram expenditures,  the  Federal  outlay 
for  special  food  service  should  expand, 
for  the  first  time,  to  meet  the  level  of 
appropriations,  and  hopefully  well  be- 
yond, toward  the  level  of  need  for  such 
food  service.  The  law  expires  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1971,  with  a  $32-milllon 
price  tag  for  that  year.  The  amend- 
ments would  extend  section  13  for  2 
more  years,  like  the  rest  of  the  school 
lunch  program  and  raise  its  authoriza- 
tion level  50  percent  from  fiscal  year 
1971  to  fiscal  year  1972 — $32  million  to 
$48  million — and  another  one-third  In 
the  following  year— to  $64  million,  or 
double  the  1971  level.  Even  this  would 
not  suflice  to  furnish  food  to  the  entire 
potential  clientele  of  programs  such  as 
Headstart  or  day  care. 

APPORTIONMENT     FORMULA 

Section  13(b)(2)  would  revamp  the 
apportionment  formula  to  comport  with 
tlie  changes  in  the  formula  adopted  for 
distributing  special  assistance  and 
breakfast  funds.  The  poverty  of  the  chil- 
dren to  be  reached  would  continue  to  be 
the  criterion,  but  the  $4,000  annual  In- 
come figure — or  its  equivalent  for  house- 
holds of  size  other  than  four — would  re- 
place the  present  $3,000  test. 

ELtcmUTT     FOR    FREE    MEALS 

The  Talmadge  bill  and  the  coalition 
amendments  combined  would  revise  the 
eligibility  test  contained  in  section  13(f) 
to  enable  children  from  households  sat- 
isfying the  $4,000  income  level  to  obtain 
free  meals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  special  food  service  program 
for  children  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  and  summary 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  515)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.   515 

On  page  26.  line  22,  insert  the  following 
and  renumber  section  9  as  section  10: 
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"SPECIAL   FOOD   SERVICE   PROGRAM   FOR 
CHILDREN 

'"Sec.  9.  Section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  strllclng  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following : 

•"  "Sec.  13.  (r)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $32,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971,  $48,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$64,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  States  to  assure  non- 
school  age  children  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies and  from  households  with  working 
mothers  access  to  nutritious  meals  served  by 
service  organizations  and  school  age  chil- 
dren from  such  families  and  households 
access  to  nutritious  meals  during  the  sum- 
mer. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'"service  organizations  "  means  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations  which  pro- 
vide nonprofit  food  service  to  such  children, 
including  handicapped  children,  in  such 
settings  as  day-care  centers,  non-public 
school  Headstart  centers,  settlement  houses, 
recreation  centers,  churches,  and  schools 
during  the  summer  recess. 

•"(b)(1)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  3 
per  centum  shall  be  available  for  apportion- 
ment to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam  and  American  Samoa.  Prom  the  funds 
so  available  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  to 
each  such  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
such  children  in  all  such  States.  If  any  such 
State  cannot  utilize  for  the  pxirposes  of  this 
section  all  of  the  funds  so  apportioned  to  It, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  further  apportion- 
ment on  the  same  basis  as  the  initial  appor- 
tionment to  any  such  State  which  justifies, 
on  the  basis  of  operating  experience,  the  need 
for  additional  funds  for  such  purposes. 

""'(2)  The  remaining  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  apportioned  among  States,  other 
than  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa.  The  amount  appor- 
tioned to  each  SUte  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remaining  funds  as  the  number  of 
children  in  such  State  aged  three  to  seven- 
teen. Inclusive,  from  families  with  incomes 
equivalent  to  $4,000  per  year  or  less  for  a 
family  of  four  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
such  children  In  all  such  States.  If  any  such 
State  cannot  utUlze  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  all  of  the  funds  so  apportioned 
to  it,  the  Secretary  shall  make  further  appor- 
tionment on  the  same  basis  as  the  initial  ap- 
portionment to  any  such  State  which  Justi- 
fies, on  the  basis  of  operating  experience,  the 
need  for  additional  funds  for  such  purposes. 
"'(c)(1)  Funds  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State 
educational  agency  to  service  organizations, 
selected  by  it  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis, 
to  assist  such  organizations  In  financing  all 
or  part  of  the  operating  costs  of  the  food 
service  offered  eligible  children  by  such  or- 
ganizations, including  the  cost  of  obtaining, 
preparing,  and  serving  food.  The  amount  of 
funds  that  each  service  organization  shall 
from  time  to  time  receive  shall  be  based 
on  the  need  of  the  seiwlce  organization  for 
assistance  in  meeting  \ie  requirements  of 
subsection  (f )  concerning  the  service  of  meals 
to  children  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
such  meals. 

"  '(2)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  paid  to  any  State  may  be  used  by  the 
State  to  assist  service  organizations  In  fi- 
nancing all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  equipment,  other  than 
land  and  buildings,  for  the  storage,  prepara- 
tion, transportation,  and  serving  of  food  to 
enable  the  service  organizations  to  estab- 
lish or  expand  food  service  under  this 
section."  " 


The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  is  as  follows: 
Summary:  Special  Food  Service  Program 

FOR  Children 
The  six  special  child  food  service  programs 
that  were  evaluated  were  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Jefferson 
County,  Ark.,  and  Cameron  County,  Tex.  In 
three  of  these — Washington,  Atlanta  and  De- 
troit— the  program  was  used  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  summer  recreation  programs, 
reaching  an  estimated  80,000  children.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  reports  show  that 
communities  regard  the  special  child  food 
service  programs  as  strictly  to  be  used  for 
day-care  operations.  These  day-care  opera- 
tions, moreover,  were  usually  established  in- 
stitutions which  had  the  expertise  and  man- 
power to  take  advantage  of  this  sort  of  a 
program. 

Outreach  in  every  conununity  that  was 
evaluated  was  limited,  program  administra- 
tors, school  officials,  and  USDA  personnel  re- 
lied on  mailings  to  eligible  institutions  in 
their  areas  and  accepted  the  results  of  the 
returns.  This  resulted,  particularly  in  inner 
city  areas,  in  an  exclusion  of  small  neighbor- 
hood day-care  centers  which  might  not  qual- 
ify for  a  State  license  or  have  the  legal  ex- 
pertise to  acquire  a  nonprofit  rating.  Yet 
these  are  the  centers  that  are  most  in  need. 
Recommendation:  The  criteria  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program  should  be  changed  to 
permit  smaller,  less  well-established  day-care 
centers  to  take  advantage  of  Its  benefits. 
Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  contact  and 
assist  these  centers  In  applying  for  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  The  country  needs 
more  day-care  centers  and  this  program  could 
assist  in  their  development. 

Those  cities  that  used  the  program  for 
feeding  participants  in  summer  recreation 
programs  did  so  amidst  administrative  con- 
fusion and  chaos.  USDA  did  very  little  in  the 
way  of  informing  communities  about  the 
vast  potential  of  the  program  In  this  area. 
It  was  a  '"hurry  up  and  get  started"  opera- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment announced  in  mid- April  that  it 
would  use  the  child  food  program  to  feed 
some  100,000  youngsters  in  its  summer  rec- 
reation program.  This  estimate  was  quickly 
reduced  to  50,000  because  It  was  discovered 
that  there  had  been  considerable  overlap  in 
formulating  the  original  estimate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  program  as  finally  managed  fed  only 
youngsters  enrolled  in  programs  recognized 
by  the  Mayor's  Youth  Unit.  The  feeding  sta- 
tistics also  Included  some  3,000  Headstart 
youngsters. 

In  those  communities  where  the  special 
child  food  program  was  found  to  be  work- 
ing fairly  well,  better  and  more  balanced 
meals  were  being  served,  and  enrollments  in- 
creased in  the  centers.  Center  administrators 
were  lavish  in  their  praise  of  the  program, 
reserving  most  of  their  criticism  for  the 
paperwork  required.  Recordkeeping  in  this 
program  constitutes  a  burden  for  many  of 
the  institutions  enrolled.  The  forms  to  be 
filed  for  reimbursement  claims  are  cumber- 
some, wordy,  and  in  some  Instances  unclear. 
Since  several  of  the  communities  provided 
no  help  to  the  centers  on  how  to  prepare 
the  forms.  It  became  a  hit  or  miss  operation 
for  the  centers.  A  "miss"  generally  meant 
doing  the  papers  over  several  times  and 
waiting  about  3  months  for  the  reimbursed 
funds. 

Recommendation:  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  simplify  the  procedures  in  this  pro- 
gram. Reimbursement  forms  should  be 
streamlined.  Instructions  on  all  forms  should 
be  clarified. 

(2)  The  nonfood  assistance  under  the 
program  only  provides  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  equipment.  The  program  will  not  pay  for 
renovations  or  equipment  which  when  in- 
stalled become  part  of  a  building.  This  means 
that  some  centers  are  unable  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  program  because  they  caunot 
even  aSord  the  25  percent  which  they  must 
contribute  to  get  a  complete.  flnUhed  kltch- 
en.  Also,  the  provisions  of  80  percent  of 
cpera'lng  costs  for  institutions  which  have 
a  severe  need  Is  not  being  disclosed  to  many 
Institutions  that  could  qualify  for  It. 

Recommendation:  USOA  should  pay.  when 
necessary.  100  percent  of  equipment  costs 
to  enable  the  poorest  centers  to  take  part 
in  the  program.  It  should  also  m.;ke  widely 
known  Its  willingness  to  pay  up  to  80  per- 
cent ol  operating  costs  In  cases  of  "severe 
need.'  It  should  esUblish  deflnite  criteria 
for  "severe  need." 

One  serious  concern,  pointed  out  dr.imatl- 
cally  In  Norfolk,  was  a  lack  of  coordination 
and  communication  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram between  USDA  and  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO).  USDA  regula- 
tions on  the  program  provide  that  Headstart 
centers  are  eligible  for  the  program  If  they 
are  not  part  of  a  public  school  operation. 
This  hasn't  been  made  clear  to  the  commu- 
nities or  to  regional  staffs  of  both  OEO  and 
USDA.  As  a  result.  400  children  were  dnipped 
from  the  Norfolk  Headstart  program  be- 
cause of  a  reduction  In  OBO  funds  through 
the  local  community  action  program. 

Recommendation  USDA  should  Immedi- 
ately inform  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  Headstart.  that  programs 
which  are  not  being  operated  by  public 
school  systems  are  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der the  special  food  service  program. 


Bolton,  former  Representative  from 
Ohio  and  vice  regent  of  Mount  Vernon. 
To  all  who  worked  so  tirelessly  for  the 
creation  of  a  park  and  the  preservation 
of  this  area.  I  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  my  deep  gratitude.  This 
action  was  a  special  achievement  toward 
the  saving  of  a  significant  part  of  Amer- 
ican history  for  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans yet  to  come.  I  am  proud  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  it.  es- 
jiecially  as  we  honor  today  the  memory 
01  our  Prst  Pre.sident. 


PISCATAWAY  NATIONAL  PARK.  MD. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  as  the 
Nation  observes  the  birthdate  of  the 
Father  of  our  country.  I  should  like  to 
recall  the  date  of  October  4.  1961.  when 
President  John  P.  Kermedy  signed 
Public  Law  87-362.  This  act  provided 
the  vehicle  for  establislilng  Piscataway 
National  Park  and.  more  Important,  en- 
hanced the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gm- 
emment  to  protect  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon,  the  revered  home  of  George 
Washington,  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  was  privileged  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  at  the  time  this  law 
was  passed. 

Tjrpical  of  so  many  urt>an  or  near  ur- 
ban parks,  it  ws«  not  until  February  22, 
1968,  that  sufiQcient  land  and  rights  to 
land  had  been  acquired  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  declare  the  Piscataway  Park 
a  reality.  It  would  be  inappropriate  for 
me  to  suggest  that  only  my  efforts  ac- 
complished this  important  legislative 
achievement.  The  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Bible)  ,  and  the  present  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  performed  great  service 
in  this  important  and  necessary  preser- 
vation. Also,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  AspiNALL,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Sayior.  labored  lOTig 
and  diligently  to  create  a  park  that 
would  preserve  the  view  from  George 
Washington's  veranda  similar  to  that 
which  the  first  President  enjoyed  so 
much. 

As  is  always  the  case  of  great  events, 
one  is  sure  to  leave  unmentioned  the  ef- 
fective efforts  of  some  who  worked  with 
patience  and  abibty.  However,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fc  rget  the  persistent  and 
effective  labors  of  the  Honorable  Frances 


FIRST  NIXON   ADMINISTRATION 
DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
February  20,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  presented  the  first  de- 
fense program  and  budget  prepared  en- 
tirely by  the  Nixon  administration  to  a 
joint  session  of  tl.e  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations. The  Secretary  said  that 
this  "rock-bottom"  budget  Is  aimed  at 
moving  the  national  security  policies  of 
the  1960s  to  the  goals  appropriate  for  the 
1970s. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  recent  report  on  foreign  policy 
outlined  the  goals  for  the  future  as  part- 
nership, strength,  and  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  for  peace  The  Secretary's 
budget,  as  the  first  in  many  years  that 
is  smaller  than  the  budget  for  social  ex- 
penditures, displays  a  sincere  desire  to 
live  up  to  those  aims. 

When  he  assumed  office,  Melvin  Laird 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Nixon  administration  would  be 
based  on  its  success  or  failure  to  achieve 
and  maintain  peace. 

I  commend  Secretary  Laird's  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  most  broad-based  and  informative 
document  on  defense  planning  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

DEATH  WARRANT  FOR  THE 
CALIFORNIA   ZEPHYR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  carries  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "R.IJ>.,  California 
Zephyr."  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

R.I.P.,    CAUrOUfl*    ZZPHTR 

Now  that  the  California  Zephyr  ts  about  to 
become  a  fond  memory,  perhaps  the  MUnlnls- 
tratlon  and  Congress  will  get  down  td^.^work 
on  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  passenger 
trains.  There  Is  not  much  life  left  In  long- 
distance passenger  service  and  perhaps  that 
Bervice  ought  to  die  on  the  grounds  It  Is  no 
longer  needed  and  is  an  uneconomic  use  of 
resources.  But  it  ought  not  to  b«  allowed  to 
die  by  default;  there  should  be  a  national 
policy — one  way  or  the  other,  a  policy  either 
of  abolishing  non-commuter  passenger  trains 
except  in  one  or  two  heavily  populated  cor- 
ridors or  of  saving  this  means  of  transporta- 
tion as  one  of  the  altm-natlves  to  the  auto- 
mobUe. 

The  death  warrant  for  the  California 
Zephyr,  signed  last  week  by  the  Int«rstat« 
Commerce  Commission,  Is  symbolic  of  what 
has  happened  to  the  passenger  traltis.  The 
Zephyr  went  on  the  rails  In  1949  to  compete 


with  the  City  of  San  Francisco  for  traffic  be- 
tween Chic.igo  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Zephyr  had  the  scenic  route,  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  which  had  gone  into  service  in 
1936  and  switched  from  a  three  day  a  week 
to  a  dally  schedule  In  1947.  had  the  faster 
route.  They  were  joined  In  1954  on  the  long 
run  to  the  Coast  by  the  Santa  Fe's  Chief. 
Now,  the  Zephyr  his  been  killed  west  of  Salt 
Lake  City  and  cut  to  three  days  a  week  west 
of  Denver.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  is  going 
back  to  a  thrce-day-a-weck  schedule  west  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Santa  Fe  hopes  to 
abolish  the  Chief  soon. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  deaths  of  these 
trains,  and  dozens  of  others  around  the  na- 
tion. IS  economic:  they  lost  money  heavily. 
The  indirect  causes  are.  perhaps  in  th's  order: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  bad  management,  and 
outdated  labor  rules.  Unless  the  federal  gov- 
ernment acts,  those  causes  are  going  to  lead 
to  the  end  of  non-commuter  passenger  .serv- 
ice, except  In  the  EUtst  Coast  corridor  and  per- 
haps In  a  similar  Midwestern  corridor,  within 
a  few  years.  We  think  that  this  should  not 
be  allowed  to  happen  tuitil  after  a  substan- 
tial effort  has  been  made  to  save  the  trains; 
It  makes  no  sense  for  the  country  to  be  dis- 
carding a  basic  means  of  transportation  be- 
cause of  Its  current  love  of  automobiles  and 
airplanes  at  a  time  when  substantial  over- 
crowding of  both  highways  and  skyways  Is 
easily  foreseeable. 

What  Is  needed  are  revolutionary  changes 
In  the  railroad  passenger  business — changes 
that  provide  a  mechanism  through  which 
new  equipment,  better  schedules,  new  man- 
agement, new  labor  contracts,  and  new  res- 
ervation systems  can  be  Injected  Into  one 
of  the  most  old-fashioned  businesses  In  exist- 
ence. The  RAllpnx  plan  put  forward  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  run  into 
heavy  crlUclbm  at  the  ICC  largely  because  It 
Isn't  revolutionary  enough.  If  Inter-clty  pas- 
senger trains  are  to  survive,  more  will  be  re- 
quired than  just  SlOO  million  of  federal 
njoney  and  a  device  that  lets  current  railroad 
management  largely  determine  the  fate  of 
the  trains. 

Maybe  this  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress aren't  bold  enough  to  take  the  drastic 
steps  that  are  needed.  Or  maybe  they  think 
these  steps  will  cost  more  than  saving  the 
passenger  trains  will  be  worth.  Nevertheless, 
the  railroads  and  the  public  are  entitled  to 
know  what  national  policy  Is  going  to  be.  The 
death  of  each  crack  ualn,  like  the  California 
Zephyr,  speeds  the  day  when  the  next  one 
will  die  and  before  long  there  will  be  nothing 
to  save.  We  were  saddened  to  see  the  Zephyr 
go  under,  although  we  cannot  blame  the  rail- 
roads for  asking  that  It  be  discontinued  or 
the  ICC  for  granting  their  requests.  But  we 
do  hope  that  Its  death  will  spur  the  kind  of 
action  that  the  deaths  of  other  great  trains 
leading  up  to  It — the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  and  the  Royal  Blue,  for  example — 
never  did. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
warrant  for  the  California  Zephyr  signed 
last  week  is  indeed  symbolic  of  what  has 
happened  to  passenger  trains.  The 
Zephyr,  running  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Oakland,  has  been  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular and  desirable  passenger  runs  in 
the  United  States.  A  few  years  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  person  who  seri- 
ously suggested  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acquire  the  California  Zephyr 
and  its  right-of-way  and  convert  it  to  a 
national  park.  That  citizen  believed  that 
the  spectacular  t>eauty  of  the  nm  and 
the  pleas uie  and  recreation  of  making 
that  trip  to  California  was  one  that 
should  t>e  preserved  for  all  of  our  citizens 
of  future  years.  But  now  the  Zephyr  is 
to  die.  as  have  so  many  of  our  tzains  in 
this  country. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
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again  in  this  session,  I  have  Joined  with 
Representative  John  Moss  in  submitting 
a  resolution  to  suspend  the  discontinu- 
ance of  trains  for  1  year  while  an  overall 
study  is  made  of  the  transportation  re- 
quirements of  this  country  in  future 
years.  This  would  Include  all  kinds  of 
transportation— surface  as  well  as  air 
and  water.  With  our  population  continu- 
ing to  grow  and  our  demands  for  alter- 
nate means  of  transportation  increasing, 
it  appears  to  me  to  l)e  foolhardy  to  dis- 
continue the  California  Zephyr  and  other 
trains  of  this  sort  wMle  we  pursue  the 
inevitable  course  of  discontinuance  with- 
out any  knowledge  or  plan  of  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  is  a  strange  phenomenon. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  M.  BAER.  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  saddened  last  week  by 
the  passing  of  John  M.  Baer,  a  very  tal- 
ented and  highly  respected  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  journalist,  cartoonist, 
and  political  figiu-e. 

John  Baer  was  a  lovable  and  kindly 
person,  one  who  was  a  prominent  figure 
during  the  political  upheaval  that  re- 
sulted mainly  from  low  farm  prices  and 
the  exploitation  of  farmers  during  the 
years  Just  prior  to  and  after  1920.  The 
movement  resulting  from  this  upheaval 
became  known  as  the  Nonpartisan 
League.  The  NPL  became  a  power  that 
remained  a  major  factor  in  North  Dakota 
politics  for  more  than  40  years.  John 
Baer  was  the  first  of  several  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  elected  in  North  Dakota 
as  a  result  of  this  movement. 

Mr.  President.  John  Baer  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  great  cartoonists 
of  the  Nation.  He  devoted  most  of  his 
cartoons  to  subject  matter  affecting 
labor,  farmers,  and  all  those  he  felt  were 
needy  and  deserving  people. 

I  became  a  very  close  friend  of  his 
years  ago,  and  during  all  the  years  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1945,  I  always 
enjoyed  having  visits  with  him.  One  es- 
specially  fond  remembrance  of  him  Is 
what  he  did  to  help  a  granddaughter  of 
mine,  the  former  Charmayne  Young, 
who  was  also  very  much  Interested  in 
cartoon  work.  In  fact,  it  was  he  who  gave 
her  much  help  smd  advice,  and  sent  her 
material  which  led  to  her  t)ecoming  qtiite 
an  acoompUshed  cartoonist. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  about  John  Baer  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

JFrom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  23,  19701 
Cartoonist    John    Baxk,    83,    Diss,    Councs 
FDR's  "New  Dial"  Slogan 
(By  David  Vienna) 
John  M.  Baer,  83.  whoae  1931  "New  Deal" 
cartoon  Is  credited  by  many  as  the  source 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  slogan  In  the  1932 
presidential    campaign,   died   Wednesday   at 
Sibley  Memorial  Hospital  after  a  brief  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Baer's  cartoons  for  a  Ftirgo,  ND.,  liberal 

farm  publication  resultsd  In  his  election  to 

two  terms  in  ttoe  House  of  Representatives. 

"I   was    drafted.   Mo  one   bad  ever   aeen 


me,"  Mr.  Baer  once  said,  "but  they  had  seen 
my  cartoons." 

While  a  member  of  Congress,  he  kept  turn- 
ing out  cartoons  that  appeared  In  the  Hearst 
newspapers. 

"I  carlcatvuwd  my  way  Into  Congress  and 
then  I  cartooned  my  way  out,"  Mr.  Baer 
once  said. 

He  waa  defeated  tor  reelection  In  1920.  He 
then  joined  Labor,  a  newspaper  for  trans- 
portation Industry  workers.  He  worked  for 
the  publication  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Baer's  "New  Deal"  phrase  first  ap- 
peared In  cartoons  he  did  In  the  1920's  urg- 
ing social  reforms.  He  pulled  out  the  phrase 
again  In  a  cartoon  published  In  January, 
1931,  m  Labor. 

The  slogan  next  turned  up  on  July  2,  1932. 
when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then  governor 
of  New  Y-rk  said.  In  accepting  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President.  "I  pledge 
you,  I  pledge  myself,  to  a  new  deal  for  the 
American  people." 

Mr.  Baer  was  a  lifelong,  liberal.  He  was  a 
former  leader  of  the  old  Nonpartisan  League, 
a  militant  farmer-labor  alliance  In  the  Mid- 
west. 

In  a  recent  Interview  In  which  he  was 
asked  about  politics,  he  said  "I  don't  give  a 
whoop  for  either  party."  He  said,  "There  are 
only  about  10  liberals  in  Congress  today,"  and 
he  said  he  wouldn't  give  10  cents  for  the  rest. 
When  In  Congress,  Mr.  Baer  introduced  a 
bill  for  World  War  I  veterans  that  resulted  In 
the  distribution  of  $100  mllUon  In  bonus 
benefits. 

In  addition  to  being  a  cartoonist  and 
congressman,  he  also  was  a  journalist  and 
designer. 

Mr.  Baer  wrote  a  volumn  syndicated  by 
the  International  Labor  News  Service. 

He  also  designed  the  first  emblem  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  seal  of  the  AFIi-CIO  and 
the  seal  of  Pan  American  Airways. 

Mr.  Baer,  a  native  of  Black  Creek.  Viisc., 
lived  m  the  Washington  area  for  more  than 
60  years. 

He  la  siu'vlved  by  bis  wife,  Estelle,  of  the 
home.  3809  East-West  Hwy.,  Chevy  Chaae, 
and  three  sons,  John  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Bryan, 
of  Kensington,  and  Albert,  of  Chevy  Ch»  e. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  20,  1970] 

JoHM  Baer,  Cartoonist,  Ex-Congressman, 

Dies 

John  M.  Baer,  83,  the  dean  of  labor  car- 
toonists and  a  former  congressman  from 
North  Dakota,  died  Wednesday  In  Sibley 
Memorial  HospiUl  after  a  stroke.  He  lived  at 
3809  East-West  Highway,  Chevy  Cliase. 

Born  In  Black  Creek,  Wis.,  he  graduated  in 
1909  from  Lawrence  University,  where  be 
was  editor  of  both  the  campus  newspaper  and 
yearbook  and  was  student  president  for  three 
years. 

He  was  engaged  In  clvU  engineering  and 
agriculture  untU  1915  and  during  that  time 
drew  cartoons  and  wrote  articles  for  two 
newspapers,  while  also  serving  as  postmaster 
of  Beach,  N  J>. 


He  also  designed  the  first  emblem  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  official  seal  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  Pan  American  Airways 
seal  on  which  the  firm's  name  first  was 
shortened  to  Pan  Am.  He  also  deslcned  the 
first  cover  for  the  Cream  of  Wheat  cereal. 

Another  newspaper  feature,  "The  Diary  of 
a  New  Senator,"  was  written  by  Mr.  Baer.  He 
also  wrote  "The  Nashnul  Situation"  imder 
the  name  of  Hiram  A.  Rube. 

general  mttchell  tjsed  cartoon 
One  of  Mr.  Baer's  cartoons — showing  the 
Army  and  Navy  as  two  bulldogs  pulling  on 
two  "ribbons  of  "red  tape"  held  by  a  flying 
eagle  symbolizing  aircraft — was  distributed 
by  the  millions  of  copies  by  Gen.  Billy  Mitch- 
ell, which  developed  Into  a  charge  In  the 
general's  court-martial. 

For  about  60  years  Mr.  Baer  designed  his 
own  Christmas  cards,  using  bears  on  them. 

Last  year.  In  an  interview  with  the  Grand 
Forks  Herald,  Mr.  Baer  said  that  he  had 
always  been  an  independent.  "I  don't  give  a 
whoop  for  either  party,"  he  said,  adding: 
"There  are  only  about  10  liberals  In  Congress 
today.  .  .  .  The  rest,  I  woiUdn't  give  10  cents 
for  'em." 

Hubert  Humphrey,  he  said,  "wouldn't  be 
anybody  without  the  Farmer  Labor  Party, 
wtach  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  (Non- 
partisan) League." 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Estelle;  three  sons,  John 
M.,  of  Baltimore:  Alfred,  at  home,  and  Byron, 
of  Kensington,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Services  are  to  be  at  9:30  am.  tomor- 
row at  Joseph  Gawler's  Sons  Funeral  Home 
5130  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW,  with  burial  In  Gate 
of  Heaven  Cemetery. 


TLECTKD  DT    1917 

A  lUelong  liberal,  Mr.  Baer  was  the  first 
Nonpartisan  Leaguer  elected  to  Congress, 
winning  a  special  election  In  1917.  He  was 
re-elected  as  a  Republican  the  next  year,  but 
was  defeated  for  a  second  full-term.  He  then 
resumed  his  activities  as  a  cartoonist  and 
jovirnallst  and  since  then  bad  Uved  In  the 
Washington  area. 

He  was  a  cartoonist  with  the  "Labor"  mag- 
azine publication  of  the  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods, since  Its  founding  more  than  60  years 
ago.  He  also  wrote  a  column  syndicated  by 
the  International  Labor  News  Service  In  the 
1920s. 

As  a  congressman,  Mr.  Baer  introduced  and 
won  passage  of  the  first  World  War  I  soldiers 
bonus  bin,  which  resulted  In  distribution  of 
more  than  $100  mUllon  Xo  discharged  serv- 
icemen. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  AND  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  monumental  issue 
of  defense  spending  and  national  prior- 
ities is  still  squarely  before  us.  Although 
some  cuts  have  been  made  in  the  Defense 
budget,  it  is  becoming  quite  clear  that 
the  long  awaited  peace  dividend  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  get  eaten  up  by  waste- 
ful, probably  ineffective,  and  very  likely 
dangerous  weapons  systems  such  as  ABM, 
MIRV,  and  others. 

The  question  of  national  priorities  and 
Pentagon  waste  is  not  simply  a  question 
of  choosing  between  domestic  programs 
and  Pentagon  programs;  there  is  also  a 
serious  question  of  how  our  coimtry  may 
be  best  defended  by  allocating  whatever 
funds  do  go  to  the  Pentagon  among  var- 
ious alternative  uses.  The  question,  then, 
is  equally  as  much  as  one  of  the  "qual- 
ity" of  our  Defense  spending  as  it  is  of 
the  "quantity"  of  our  Defense  spending. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  the  matter  which, 
I  think,  is  a  concise  and  perceptive  state- 
ment of  this  crucial  issue.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    MlnneapoUs    (Minn.)    Tribune, 
Feb.  4,  1970] 
The  Quantttt  and  QtrAurr  of  Securttt 
Rightly,  President  Nixon  is  caUlng  atten- 
tion to  his  success  In  holding  the  line  on  de- 
fense spending  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
bis  budget  for  fiscal  1971,  which  calls  for  a 
$5.3-bllllon   dPtqj    in   mlUtary   outlays.   The 
pressure  on  the  Pentagon  Is  evident.  Not  only 
ar«  defense   costs   Intrinsically   gn'ater  now 
than  ever  before,  because  of  Inflation  and 
more  elaborate  weapons  systems;    but  the 
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bulk  of  war  cost*  in  Vietnam  Is  still  present, 
•nd  a  llmltaUon  of  strategic  arms  by  mutual 
agreement  with  Soviets  Is  only  a  hope  for 
the  future. 

The  administration's  proposed  defense 
budget  for  1971  Is  therefore  particularly  Im- 
pressive in  quantitative  terms:  a  slgniftcant 
decrease  from  the  prior  year,  and  the  small- 
est percentage  of  total  federal  budget  and 
gross  national  product  In  two  decades.  But 
quantity  is  only  one  dimension;  the  other  is 
quality*  More  precisely,  how  ;hould  available 
defense  dollars  be  used  to  further  national 
security? 

A  first  point  is  that  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  correlation  between  quantity  and 
quality  of  defense.  Mr  Nl.xon  has,  recognized 
that  by  shrinking  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces.  Reductions  in  military  m;#ipower  do 
not.  In  our  opinion,  sacrifice  nn»lonal  se- 
curity, and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  man- 
power cutback  will  come  from  Vietnam  troop 
withdrawals  strengthens  that  conclusion  We 
find  it  hard  to  argue  that  the  long  involve- 
meiU  in  Vietnam  has  enhanced  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Second,  and  more  widely  debatable,  is  the 
question  of  where  the  emphasis  en  defense 
spending  ought  to  be  placed  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  expand  the  na- 
tions  nuclear  weapons  programs — multiple- 
warhead  missiles  for  both  land-based  Mln- 
utemen  sites  and  Polaris  submarines,  and 
more  funds  for  an  enlarged  missile-defense 
system.  '•Until  negotiations  are  successful." 
the  President  said,  "we  need  a  full  range  of 
new  strategic  programs  to  maintain  our  de- 
terrent in  the  face  of  an  evolving  threat  ' 

That  sounds  all  too  reminiscent  of  the 
massive  retaliation  policy  put  forward  in  the 
1950s  by  the  admlmstration  in  which  Mr. 
Nixon  was  Vice-President.  The  quality  of  na- 
tional security  is  less  likely  to  be  Improved 
by  a  "full  range  of  new  strategic  programs  " 
than  by  a  clear  action  to  Improve  the  cli- 
mate for  strategic  negotiations  when  they 
resume  in  April.  Such  an  action,  we  sug- 
gest, would  be  to  stop  the  ABM  at  Phase  I 
rather  than  proceeding  with  Phase  II  as  the 
President  now  proposes. 


PROPOSED  REFORM  OF  COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMANSHIP  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  in  the  other  body, 
Flepresentative  Gilbert  Gvde,  has  pro- 
posed legislation  to  reform  the  practice 
of  awarding  committee  chairmanships 
to  the  committee  member  with  the  long- 
est service.  The  bill  has  a  number  of  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  cosponsors, 
which  indicates  the  bipartisan  nature  of 
Representative  Gude's  attempt  to  resolve 
this  dilemma. 

My  hometown  newsp>aper.  the  FVeder- 
Ick  Post,  in  a  recent  editorial  which  com- 
mended his  actions,  took  note  of  Repre- 
sentative Code's  efforts  to  reform  the 
seniority  system.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Frederick.  Md  .  Post) 
Good  CotNC,    OiLauT   Ouos! 

While  it  is  unlikely  to  bring  any  Immediate 
reforms,  we  heartily  endorse  the  plain- 
speaking  attack  of  Congressman  Ollbert 
Gude  of  Montgomery  County  on  the  seniority 
system  under  which  chairman  of  legislative 
committees  obtain   their  offlcea. 

He  labeled  the  present  method  of  selecting 
chairman  as  a  "miserable  decrepit  procedure" 
and  urged  widespread  refoim  In  a  recent 
address  to  the  American  Society  for  Public 
Administration. 


"The  best  efforts  of  the  people  and  the 
President  will  not  succeed  unless  Congress 
enters  the  30th  century  before  the  31st  rolls 
around,"  the  Montgomery  County  Republi- 
can said. 

He  pointed  out  that  under  the  present 
seniority  system  that  the  chairmanship  au- 
tomatically goes  to  the  member  with  the 
longest  service  regardless  of  his  capabilities 
for  the  position. 

He  added  that  seniority  generally  accumu- 
lates in  the  safe  districts  where  either  a  Re- 
publican or  IJemocrat  Is  so  entrenched  that 
under  the  ^.ingle  party  system  he  cannot  be 
dislodged. 

That  is  why  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee chairmanships  In  Congress  come  from 
the  Deep  South. 

'A  chairman  can  bog  down  a  good  bill  if 
he  doesn't  personally  want  it  to  reach  the 
floor  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  his  col- 
leagues." Mr.  Gude  told  the  group. 

He  suggested  as  alternatives  either  appoint- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  each  committee  by 
the  Speaker  or  his  election  by  his  colleagues. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  BAER. 
NORTH  DAKOTA 


OF 


Mr.  BURDICK  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  pass- 
ing of  John  Baer,  a  man  who  lived  a 
life  devoted  to  the  idea  that  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword. 

A  North  Dakotan  In  his  upbringing, 
this  man  once  served  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  will  be 
rememl)ered  for  his  talent  as  a  cartoon- 
ist in  awakening  the  conscience  of  this 
Nation  to  its  needs. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Senate  take 
note  of  his  accomplishments  as  recalled 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Grand 
Forks  Herald  and  written  5  months  ago 
by  Mr.  Jack  Hagerty.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

Washington. — Pifty-two  years  ago  he  was 
the  nation's  youngeat  congressman,  an  un- 
known cartoonist  from  North  Dakota. 

Today,  virtually  unknown  in  the  state 
that  sent  him  to  Congress,  he  still  is  a  car- 
toonist working  30  hours  a  week  and  helping 
to  elect  men  he  considers  liberals  to  Con- 
gress. 

Most  of  those  in  North  Dakota  who  rec- 
ognize the  name  John  Baer  probably  think 
he  has  long  been  dead.  But  readers  by  the 
thousands  of  "Labor."  a  publication  for 
which  he  has  worked  nearly  half  a  century, 
watch  for  his  cartoons  regularly.  At  83  he'* 
still  producing  them  every  week. 

Baer  was  the  first  Nonpartisan  Leaguer 
elected  to  Congress.  He  won  election  as  an 
independent  In  a  special  election  In  1917. 
following  the  death  of  Rep.  Henry  I.  Hel- 
gesen.  He  was  re-elected  as  a  Republican  in 
1918.  but  was  defeated  in  the  Harding  land- 
slide of  1930  by  the  late  O.  B.  Burtness  of 
Grand  Forks. 

That  race  as  a  Republican  is  something  he 
quickly  now  explains  as  a  "necessity."  The 
Nonpartisan  League  filed  Its  candidates  In 
the  Republican  primary  and  when  he  won 
the  nomination  he  nominally  became  a  Re- 
publican. 

But  he  InslsU  be  always  has  really  been 
an  independent. 

"I  don't  give  a  whoop  for  either  party," 
he  says. 

And  he  doesn't  think  much  of  most  of  the 
politicians  In  either  party  today. 

There  are  only  about  10  liberals  in  Con- 
gress today."  he  explains;  "The  rest,  I 
wouldn't  give  10  cents  for  ein." 


Baer  still  thinks  the  I/eague  and  its  off- 
shoots were  major  contributions  to  the  po- 
litical arena. 

Baer  comes  by  his  liberalism  honestly.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Civil  War  times  major 
who.  according  to  Baer,  exposed  the  con- 
taminated food  sold  to  the  Army  In  1898. 

Baer  recalls  that  as  a  boy  of  13,  he  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Washington  and 
was  left  in  a  hotel  cafe  while  his  father  went 
to  the  War  Department  to  tell  offlclals  of  the 
old  and  rotting  food  which  was  being  fur- 
nished to  soldiers.  His  father  was  denied  en- 
trance to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  make  his  complaint  and  broke  into  the 
office.  He  was  arrested  and  Baer  recalls  a 
policeman  coming  to  the  hotel  to  get  him. 

When  the  boy  asked  where  his  father  was. 
he  was  told  "in  Jail." 

Despite  the  arrest.  Baer  says  his  father's 
exposure  of  the  sale  of  spoiled  food  to  the 
Army  led  to  better  conditions  In  the  future. 
By  World  War  I.  he  said,  no  such  food  was 
served  to  the  soldiers. 

Baer  was  born  March  39.  1886,  at  Black 
Creek,  Wis.  He  attended  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity, where  he  served  as  editor  of  both  the 
campus  newspaper  and  the  annual.  He  was 
student  president  three  years  and  graduated 
in  1909. 

Even  then,  he  foresaw  today's  campus  ini- 
rest.  he  says.  The  students  were  brain- 
washed by  "big  business"  he  claims  and 
weren't  smart  enough  to  realize  It. 

"The  trouble  on  the  campuses  now  comes 
from  the  fact  that  young  people  finally  are 
catching  on. "  says  the  83-year-old  liberal 

A  year  after  his  graduation,  Baer  married 
a  North  Dakota  girl  and  began  working  on 
the  farm  of  his  father-in-law,  J.  R.  Smith 
of  Beach,  known  then  as  the  "fiax  king  of 
North  Dakota. "  Smith  was  his  wife's  step- 
father. Baer  likes  to  recall  now.  Her  real 
father  was  John  F.  (for  Francis)  Kennedy — 
no  relation  to  the  later  president  as  far  as 
Baer  can  determine. 

In  1913  Baer  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Beach,  a  Job  he  held  for  three  years.  All 
the  while  he  was  drawing  and  selling  car- 
toons, an  avocation  he  began  when  he  was 
12.  By  1916  he  was  making  more  from  sale 
of  cartoons  than  as  postmaster,  and  mov-ed 
to  Fargo  to  take  a  full-time  Job  with  a  Non- 
partisan League  newspaper,  the  Courier- 
News. 

It  was  from  this  editorial  vantage  that  he 
was  drafted  to  run  for  Congress  after  the 
death  of  Helgesen. 

Baer  already  had  coined  the  slogan  of  the 
fiedgllng  Nonpartisan  League — '  Well  Stick— 
and  We'll  Win."  That  was  his  cartoon  answer 
to  iliose  who  contended  that  "farmers  won't 
stick  together." 

It  was  only  one  of  the  political  catchwords 
atulbuted  to  Baer.  He  drew  a  card-playing 
cartoon  In  1931  which  contributed  the  phrase 
"New  Deal"  to  the  political  language.  He  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
used  the  phrase  in  a  campaign  speech  and 
again  in  his  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President. 

Baer  actually  had  used  the  phrase  18  years 
earlier,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  New  Day 
and  a  New  Deal  in  1914  " 

While  Baer's  cartoons  were  widely  known 
in  North  Dakota  before  he  ran  for  Congress, 
he  himself  was  not.  But  he  plunged  into  the 
campaign  and  illustrated  his  speeches  with 
"chalk  talks."  He  won  the  election  and  was 
sworn  in  aa  a  congressman  In  August.  1917. 

He  was  only  31.  the  youngest  member  of 
Congress  at  the  time. 

He  also  was  lu  first  cartoonist  member — 
and.  he  now  says,  "probably  its  last." 

He  continued  to  draw  cartoons  while  serv- 
ing In  Congress,  selling  them  to  the  Hearst 
Newspapers.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa- 
tion. King  Features  and  others.  The  cartoons 
continued  his  campaign  against  "big  biz, " 
bis  life-long  enemy,  and  often  showed  Con- 
gress to  b«  Its  tool.  The  cartoons  arotised  the 
enmity  of  their  congressmen  and,  after  his 
1930  defeat,  one  writer  commented  that  "be 
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cartooned  hlmieU  Into  Congress  and  then  be 
cartooned  himself  out." 

"They  were  all  with  big  bualneas  and  stUl 
are."  he  said  late  In  September,  bridging  the 
gap  from  1930  to  1969. 

His  carlcattirlng  of  his  colleagues  got  under 
their  skins. 

'Oh  my!"  he  has  said,  "how  mad  It  made 
some  of  "em." 

In  one  Interview  published  by  Central 
Press  years  ago.  Baer  was  quoted  as  telling 
this  story  of  his  relations  with  bis  Xellow 
congressmen: 

"Returning  to  the  capital  after  his  second 
election,  be  chanced  to  meet  a  fellow  repre- 
senUUve  whose  IdenUty  (among  435  there 
are  many  whose  acquaintance  with  one  an- 
other is  of  the  slightest)  puzzled  him  for  a 
moment.  'Though  your  name  escapes  me," 
confessed  the  North  Dakotan,  'your  face  is 
perfectly  familiar.'  'I  should  think,'  said  the 
other  "that  It  would  be,  considering  that  one 
of  your  damn  pictures  of  It  beat  me  for 
re-election  last  month.' " 

He  never  returned  to  North  DakoU  to  Uve 
and  never  again  ran  for  public  office.  He  Ukea 
to  recall,  however,  that  some  time  after  hla 
defeat  for  re-election  a  delegation  of  about 
18  Nonpartisan  Leaguers  callea  upon  him  and 
urged  him  to  come  back  and  run  for  governor 
of  North  Dakota. 

He  said  he  decided  he  waa  more  cut  out  to 
be  a  cartoonist  than  to  be  a  legislator  or 
governor.  _ 

After  bis  defeat  In  1920,  he  Joined  the  staff 
of  "Labor,"  a  newspaper  of  the  national  rail- 
road unions.  He  has  continued  to  draw  car- 
toons for  that  pubUcatlon  ever  since-  but  also 
has  sold  his  work  to  many  other  publications, 
largely  thoae  of  labor  and  fam  organlzationa. 
Along  with  his  cartooning,  Baer  also  con- 
tinued active  in  Uberal  movement*  otherwise. 
One  story  he  Ukes  to  teU  was  his  fight 
against  a  proposal  to  censor  books  In  New 
York  m  the  1930'8. 

He  tried  to  get  Sen.  'WilUam  E.  Borah  of 
Idaho  to  accompany  him  to  New  York  to 
make  a  speech  at  Cooper's  Union  against 
the  proposal,  but  Borah  "backed  out."  In  dea- 
peraUon.  Baer  enlisted  Sen.  NUgnus  John- 
son of  Minnesota  to  take  Borah's  place  and. 
on  the  train  to  New  York,  had  Johnson  read 
and  re-read  a  speech  Borah  previously  bad 
given  on  the  subject  as  It  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  meeting  hall, 
Baer  recalU,  Johnson  did  a  creditable  Job  of 
reading  the  Borah  speech  despite  his  heavy 
Scandinavian  accent  He  got  a  favorable  re- 
action at  the  end  and  then,  unaccountably, 
blurted  "Applesauce." 

Baer  later  asked  Johnson  why  he  had  added 
that  final  word  Johnson  pointed  to  the  bot- 
ton  of  the  Borah  text  where.  In  tiny  lUllc 
type,  appeared  the  word  "(Applause)." 

The  former  congressman  still  works  a 
fairly  rigid  schedule  at  his  cartooning,  part- 
ly at  his  Chevy  Chase,  Md..  home  and  partly 
at  his  publication's  office  in  the  AFL-CIO 
Building  In  Washington.  Just  across  La- 
Fayette  Park  from  the  White  House. 

Asked  alxjut  his  health  at  83.  he  quips 
"I  always  say  I'm  loaded  for  bear." 

Interviewers  always  ask  him  whether  he 
still  drives  his  own  car. 

"I  always  tell  them  I've  driven  more  than 
half  a  million  miles  since  1898.  when  I  drove 
my  mother's  Duryea  electric  "horseless  car- 
riage.' "  he  says.  "And  I  tell  them  I've  never 
so  much  as  scratched  a  fender.  I  tell  my  wife 
those  things  happened  In  the  parking  lot." 
Baer  and  his  wife  will  observe  their  60th 
wedding  anniversary  In  1970.  They  have  three 
sons,  one  an  architect  in  Baltimore,  one  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  Washington  and  the  third  a  Land  Devel- 
oper. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  msuxy  more  things  which  could  be 
said  about  John  Baer,  but  I  believe  the 
following  facts  about  him  give  us  some 


outline  of  the  contributions  which  he 
has  made: 

Former  North  Dakota  Congressman  John 
M  Baer  once  wrote  a  regular  column  under 
the  above  name,  syndicated  In  the  19308  by 
the  International  Labor  News  Service. 

For  68  years  he  has  used  bears  on  his 
Christmas  Cards,  but  was  turned  do^n  when 
he  offered  another  cartoonist  $1,000  lor  the 
right  to  use  a  bear  symbol  ^s  an  Identifying 
mark  In  his  cartoons. 

He  once  received  a  letter,  although  It  car- 
ried not  a  nsune,  word  or  number  of  the 
envelope.  The  only  address  was  a  sketch  of 
a  bear  at  a  drawing  board,  cartooning  a 
laboring  man.  with  the  U.S.  Capitol  dome 
In  the  backgroimd.  Mailed  from  Reseda,  Ga.. 
In  April    1967.  It  was  delivered  prompUy. 

Baer's'  mother  was  a  first  cousin  of  poet 
James  Whltcomb  BUey.  Perhaps  InherlUng 
some  of  RUeylB  word  magic,  Baer  wrote  a 
parody  on  Casey  Jones  after  Harry  Trimian's 
1948  upset  victory  which  was  pubUshed  In 
a  Washington  newspaper  and  sung  at  birth- 
day parties  for  HST. 

Baer  Introduced,  and  won  passage  of  the 
first  World  War  I  soldier's  bonus  bUl,  which 
resulted  in  distributing  of  more  than  »100 
million  to  discharged  Bervlcemen.  He  pro- 
posed a  »365  bonus  to  each  veteran  at  dis- 
charge, but  the  amount  was  reduced  to  »65. 

Baer  designed  the  first  emblem  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  ofBclal  seal  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  the  Pan  American  Airways  seal 
which  for  the  first  time  shortened  that  air- 
llnes  name  to  "Pan  Am '.  and  the  first  cover 
for  Cream  of  Wheat,  the  Grand  Forks-born 
cereaL 

A  dally  newspaper  feature  he  once  wrote 
"The  Diary  of  a  New  Senator."  had  more 
than  13  mlUlon  readers.  He  also  wrote  "The 
Nashnul  Situation,"  under  the  pen-name 
Hiram  A  Rube,  which  was  widely  circulated 
by  farm  publications  and  won  compliments 
from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  James  Farley 
and  others. 

Baer  has  known  every  U.S.  President  since 
William  McKinley.  whom  he  met  as  a  boy 
while  visiting  Washington  with  his  parents, 

Mr.  President,  the  biographical  mate- 
rial which  has  been  cited  gives  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  his  colorful  life.  No 
account,  no  matter  how  well  written, 
could  reveal  the  character  of  this  good 
man,  because  you  would  have  had  to 
know  him,  and  talk  with  him.  to  dis- 
cover his  deep  feeling  for  what  has  been 
conmionly  called  the  underdog. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
this  maiL  Both  of  us  came  up  through 
the  same  political  process,  having  been 
members  of  the  Nonpartisan  League.  We 
were  good  friends.  In  fact,  at  his  home, 
right  now.  Is  a  political  cartoon  he  has 
drawn  for  me  on  his  own  as  his  con- 
tribution to  my  election  campaign.  I 
have  lost  a  good  friend,  and  the  Nation 
has  lost  one  who  contributed  much  to  his 
country  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 


OIL  IMPORTS  QUOTA  SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Robert 
O.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Oil  Industry  Daj'  Conference 
of  the  New  York  Security  Analysts  on 
the  environment  in  which  tlie  petroleum 
industry  will  be  operating  during  this 
decade. 

Mr.  Anderson  spoke  in  terms  of  de- 
mand and  supply  in  1970, 1975.  and  1980. 
and  where  the  production  of  my  State  of 
Alaska,  Carmdian  production,  foreign 
imports,  and  synthetics  fit  into  our  over- 
all energy  and  economic  pictiu-e. 


His  remsurks  were  well  taken,  and  I 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

On.  IKDUSTKT  Conference 
(By  Mr.  R.  O.  Anderson ) 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company   is   delighted 
to  participate  in  this  program  of  the  New 
York  Security  Analysts. 

The  Oil  Industry  Day  Conference  is  an 
excellent  Idea  and  has  beei.  organized  to 
provide  an  interesting  representation  of 
various  facets  of  the  Industry. 

When  you  consider  the  many  uncertainties 
facing  the  Industry.  I  suspect  that  most  of 
us  who  are  speaking  here  today  would  have 
preferred  to  do  so  on  some  other  occasion — 
some  future  date  when  national  energy 
policies  have  become  stxfflclently  stable  so 
that  forecasts  could  be  made  with  less 
hesitation. 

From  your  standpoint,  however,  this  Is  a 
good  time  for  such  a  program.  It  gives  you 
the  opportunity  to  Judge  a  company's  pros- 
pects in  light  of  those  uncertainties— under 
your  own  set  of  assumptions  as  to  what 
kind  of  climate  the  Indtistry  will  operate  in 
over  the  next  several  years. 

With  that  thought  in  mind.  I  should  like 
to  offer  some  refiecUons  of  my  own  about 
the  environment  in  which  the  Industry  will 
be  operating  during  the  1970s.  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw.  President  of  Atlantic  Richfield,  will 
help  you  to  assess  the  Company's  outlook 
by  reviewing  iU  operations  within  that  en- 
vironment. As  a  start,  let's  look  at  projec- 
tions of  supply  and  demand. 

The  importance  of  the  need  for  our  na- 
tion to  produce  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
petroleimi  requirements  domestically  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  our  total  ciurent  energy  needs  are  pro- 
vided by  petroleum.  It  not  only  powers  our 
transport  and  heats  our  homes  but  it  lights 
our  cities,  runs  our  factories  and  moves  our 
armies.  We  cannot  risk  the  economic  security 
of  our  country's  future  by  becoming  too  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  which  we  have 
seen  shut  off  by  InternaUonal  conflicts  in 
which  we  are  only  by-standers. 

Next  year — 1970 — oil  product  consumption 
in  the  United  States  U  expected  to  be  about 
14.5  million  barrels  per  day.  Reasonable  pro- 
jections Indicate  that  this  consumption  wUl 
rise  to  approximately  17  mllUon  barrels  per 
day  by  1975  and  close  to  20  million  barrels 
per  day  by  1980. 

With  production  peaking  and  In  some  cases 
declining  in  the  sUtes  which  have  histori- 
cally supplied  our  petroleiun.  we  see  an  ever- 
wldeninlg  gap  between  demand  and  domes- 
tic supply. 

On  the  West  Coast  we  can  foresee  a  short - 
faU  of  400,000  barrels  a  day  next  year.  If  this 
year's  pattern  were  followed,  about  half  of 
this  would  come  from  Canada  and  half  from 
overseas. 

Production  from  California  and  the  Cook 
Inlet,  tbe  two  major  producing  areas  for  the 
West  Coast.  Is  at  or  near  Its  peak  and  should 
actually  begin  to  decline  In  the  near  future. 
When  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  Is  com- 
pleted, hopefully  in  mld-1972.  we  would  ex- 
pect a  ready  market  for  about  400.000  barrels 
a  day  of  North  Slope  oil.  This  400,000  barrel- 
a-day  gap  assumes  Canadian  Imports  to  Dis- 
trict V  will  continue  at  present  levels,  and  all 
but  about  50  thousand  barrels  per  day  of 
overseas  Imports  will  be  backed  out.  Further, 
we  are  assuming  that  no  California  or  Cook 
Inlet  production  is  shut  in.  Subsequent  to 
1972.  with  production  In  California  and  Cook 
Inlet  declining  and  crude  oil  demand  on  the 
West  Coast  Increasing  at  about  4.4  per  cent 
per  year,  we  would  expect  the  market  for 
Nortb  Slope  oil  on  the  West  Coast  to  grow 
at  least  100,000  barrels  per  day  per  year  and 
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reach  one  mllUon  to  1.200,000  barrels  per  day 
by  1980. 

Turning  now  to  the  situation  East  of  the 
Rockies  In  Districts  I-IV,  we  expect  product 
demand  to  grow  from  about  13  3  million  bar- 
rels per  day  In  1970  to  16  5  million  barrels  per 
day  in  1980.  As  most  of  you  know,  this  total 
product  demand  Is  supplied  from  a  variety 
of  sources:  US.  crude  production,  crude  im- 
ports from  Canada,  crude  imports  from  over- 
seas, and  product  Imports  from  overseas. 
Production  in  the  larger  producing  states. 
Texas  and  Louisiana  Is  prorated  and  at  the 
present  time  these  stales  are  not  producing 
at  capacity. 

In  developing  forward  policy  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  important  to  have  a  realistic 
understanding  of  the  maximum  potential 
productive  capacity  of  Teias  and  Louisiana. 
While  this  type  of  estimate  is  difficult  to 
make  and  there  really  Isn't  adequate  in- 
formation to  Justify  precise  forecasts.  I  be- 
lieve oil  production  In  Texas  and  Louisiana 
production  cannot  be  Increased  more  than 
one  million  twrrels  per  day  at  the  present 
time,  if  proration  were  abolished. 

I  suspect  a  number  of  people  in  govern- 
ment presently  have  too  optimistic  a  view 
of  the  surplus  productive  capacity  In  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  I  also  believe  they  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  likelihood  that  total  US. 
production  East  of  the  Rockies  will  be  de- 
clining at  an  annual  rate  of  300.000  barrels 
per  day  by  1980  unless  attractive  incentives 
are  offered  (or  encouraging  the  flndtng  of  new 
reserves. 

If  total  demand  In  DIstrlcU  I-IV  Increases 
at  the  three  per  cent,  or  about  300.000  babels 
per  day  per  year,  and  If  total  production  In 
these  states  peaks  out  In  1973  or  1973  at  about 
8.5  million  barrels  per  day  as  seems  likely, 
there  obviously  Is  a  big  oil  supply  gap  that 
win  have  to  be  filled  by  a  combination  of 
overseas  Imports.  Canadian  Imports,  and 
North  Slope  oU.  In  1973.  when  we  would  hope 
to  have  facilities  for  bringing  North  Slope 
oil  East  of  the  Rockies,  we  would  expect  that 
gap  to  be  2.200,000  barrels  per  day  and  to 
Increase  to  5.800.000  t)arreU  pe'  day  by  1980. 
At  this  point  In  time.  I  don't  think  anyone 
can  say  Just  how  much  of  the  gap  each  of 
the  three  supply  sources  will  fill.  Obviously, 
the  need  Is  enormous  and  each  supply  source 
should  obtain  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
market.  The  foregoing  rationale  has  been 
based  on  the  assumption  that  tax  and  Im- 
port policy  questions  currently  being  deliber- 
ated and  debated  by  the  government  will 
result  in  a  gradual  liberalization  of  import 
quotas  and  modestly  higher  Pederal  Income 
Tax  costs  for  the  industry  as  a  result  of  re- 
ducing the  (*.epletlon  allowance. 

With  respect  to  the  depletion  allowance.  I 
belie\e  there  is  a  widespread  misconception 
as  to  the  relative  benefit  of  the  depletion 
allowance  to  the  members  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  and  the  consumers  of  oil  products. 
Today  major  Integrated  companies  produce 
more  than  one  half  of  all  the  oil  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Competition  among  the 
thirty  or  so  companies  that  acocunt  for  this 
production  has  taken  the  form  of  very  light 
pricing  of  petroleum  products  with  the  result 
that  the  low  tax  costs  obtained  by  the  com- 
panies from  using  the  depletion  allowance 
have  been  passed  along  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  lower  product  prices. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  competitive 
business  than  petroleum  marketing.  No  one 
oil  company  dominates  the  market.  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  the  largest  company  In  the 
business,  produces  8  9  per  cent  of  US  pro- 
duction and  sells  113  per  cent  of  petroleum 
products. 

If  the  depletion  allowance  Is  some  sort  of 
loophole  or  windfall  for  petroleum  com- 
panies, it  would  have  to  show  up  In  the  per 
cent  earned  on  employed  capital.  Since 
petroleum  company  earnings  are  low  by  the 
standards  of  many  other  industries,  obviously 
the  American  consumer  has  had  to  be  the 
beneficiary.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the 
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depletion  allowance  is  reduced  and  tax  costs 
are  Increased,  the  higher  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness will  have  to  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

The  depletion  allowance  today  Is  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  In- 
tended. It  has  encouraged  the  finding  of  oil 
and,  in  the  process,  it  has  resulted  in  low. 
reasonable  product  prices  (or  the  consumer 
and  It  has  not  generated  unreasonable  profits 
for  the  petroleum  companies. 

With  respect  to  the  import  quota  system. 
I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  need  for  our 
nation  to  produce  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  petroleum  requirements  domestically.  We 
must  assure  the  certainty  of  supply  not  Just 
(or  national  defense  purposes  but  also  to 
protect  this  country's  economic  security. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  total  current 
energy  needs  are  provided  by  petroleum  and 
natural  gas.  They  not  only  power  our  trans- 
port and  heat  our  homes  but  they  light  our 
cities,  run  our  factories,  and  move  our 
armies. 

Can  we  risk  the  economic  security  of  our 
country's  future  by  becoming  too  dependent 
on  foreign  sources'  Keep  in  mind  that  these 
foreign  sources  are  subject  to  wars,  both 
external  and  civil;  to  expropriation  and  to 
confiscation  when  companies  refuse  to 
amend  contracts  to  Include  unreasonable  or 
uneconomic  demands.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not 
raising  possible  spectors.  All  these  actions 
have  occurred  within  the  last  three  to  five 
years  In  countries  which  may  participate  In 
supplying  crxide  oil  to  the  United  States.  If 
total  import  restrictions  are  removed.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  import  quota  system 
Is  that  crude  prices  In  the  United  SUtes  tend 
to  stay  at  levels  which  encourage  the  explo- 
ration which  Is  necessary  to  find  new  re- 
serves. Adoption  of  any  policy  which  turns 
the  United  SUtes  into  a  dumping  ground  for 
surplus  foreign  production  obviously  will 
decrease  crude  prices  and  equally  obviously 
will  eliminate  the  incentive  for  further 
crude  exploration  in  the  United  States.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  oil  industry  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  sharply  curtail  crude 
exploration,  converting  existing  operations 
to  a  liquidation  basis  and  use  the  cash  fiow 
to  diversify  In  other  areas  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  uneconomic  regulation. 

The  East  Coast  of  the  US.  already  is  heav- 
ily dependent  upon  foreign  oil  for  much  of 
Its  regular  consumption.  Today  crvide  and 
product  imports  on  the  East  Coast  amount 
to  40  per  cent  of  total  demand.  This  amount 
could  t>e  greatly  Increased  by  1980,  If  ex- 
ploration were  curtailed  to  a  significant  de- 
gree. Certainly  Interest  In  exploring  In  the 
Arctic  regions  would  diminish  significantly. 
If  crude  prices  were  reduced  The  economic 
risk  would  be  too  great  and  large  potential 
reserves  would  never  be  discovered,  thereby 
hastening  the  day  that  the  country  would 
become  dependent  on  foreign-source  crude. 
Another  negative  effect  of  a  crude  price  de- 
crease Is  that  the  development  of  technology 
for  converting  shale,  tar.  and  coal  into  oil 
would  probably  be  eliminated  because  there 
Is  little  likelihood  of  coming  up  with  an 
economic  process  In  a  lower  crude  price 
structure. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  prices,  undoubt- 
edly product  prices  would  be  lower  at  the 
outset,  but  In  time  they  would  rise  as  for- 
eign taxes  would  Increase  and  as  the  balance 
of  economic  power  gravitated  from  the 
United  States  to  the  other  countries  on 
whom  we  were  dependent  for  oil.  In  time, 
product  prices  In  the  US.  would  return  to 
present  levels,  or  perhaps  even  higher,  as 
the  U.S.  lost  lU  bargaining  power. 

Having  reviewed  with  you  the  dangers  of 
changing  the  environment  surrounding  the 
operation  of  the  oil  Industry.  I  would  like  to 
state  my  belief  that  changes  In  national  pol- 
icy win  be  made  by  reasonable  men  and. 
therefore.  I  fully  expect  the  changes  to  be 
reasonable.     Thus,     while     we    are    sailing 

through  a  very  stormy  period.  I  believe  that. 


as  the  (acts  are  better  understood,  govern- 
ment policy  ^  will  advocate  only  modest 
changes  In  both  taxes  and  Imports.  In  that 
case,  the  Industry  can  expect  a  short  period 
of  adjustment  followed  by  renewed  growth 
through  Its  efforts  to  meet  the  expanding 
energy  needs  of  the  1970's. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  future  for  which  At- 
lantic Richfield  is  preparing.  We  believe  that 
It  will  be  a  bright  one  for  any  company  that 
Is  working  toward  crude  oil  self-sufficiency, 
a  balance  between  North  American  and  over- 
seas reserves,  greater  efficiency  in  Its  products 
operations  and  sufficient  financial  strength 
to  meet  the  greater  capital  needs  of  the 
years  ahead. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  TEACH-IN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Nation  moved  into  the  1970's,  a  new  and 
frightening  concern  loomed  large  on  the 
horizon — the  degradation  of  our  environ- 
ment. The  first  national  focusing  on  this 
problem  will  take  place  April  22,  when 
an  envlroiunental  teach-in  will  be  held 
to  begin  the  fight  to  restore  the  quality 
of  our  environment. 

The  problem  has  reached  enormous 
proportions,  with  virtually  every  body  of 
water  in  the  United  States  polluted.  One 
of  our  Great  Lakes — Lake  Erie — Is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  already  dead.  Pol- 
lution of  the  others  is  going  on  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

The  last  breath  of  perfectly  clean  air 
is  reported  to  have  been  ingested  in  Flag- 
stalT,  Ariz.,  6  years  ago.  The  air  in  our 
cities  is  becoming  increasingly  laden  with 
grit  and  noxious  gases.  The  average  per- 
son now  breathes  in  1.9  iToimds  of  dirt 
each  day. 

To  portray  and  dramatize  the  crisis, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) has  called  for  a  national  environ- 
mental educational  effort.  As  a  result, 
hundreds  of  campuses,  high  schools,  and 
community  groups  have  enthusiastically 
demonstrated  their  interest  by  organiz- 
ing teach-ins.  An  article  by  Senator 
Nelson  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
teach-ins  and  the  role  libraries  can  play 
In  them  was  published  in  the  February 
Issue  of  American  Libraries,  the  internal 
magazine  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

National  Teach-In   on   thb  Crisis  of  the 

Environmknt 

(By  Senator  Oatloro  Nelson) 

The  destruction   of  natural   resources  on 

this  planet  Is  going  on  at  a  fantastic  rate. 

If  we  don't  act  now  to  correct  the  situation, 

the  decade  of  the  70s  will  signal  the  end  of 

man  as  a  species. 

Eminent  scientists  predict  the  death  of 
our  oceans  as  life-bearing  bodies  of  water 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  By  1980.  also,  we 
will  be  consuming  each  day  the  total  water 
supply  available  In  the  United  States,  and 
will  begin  using  and  reusing  water  up  to  ten 
and  twenty  times  a  day.  Clean  air  will  be 
equally  scarce.  Deaths  from  cardiac  arrests 
and  respiratory  Illnesses  will  rise  alarmingly 
on  days  when  the  wind  takes  a  holiday  and 
falls  to  chase  the  smog  from  the  cities. 

And  then  there  Is  noise  pollution  Psychla- 
trlsu  tell  us  that  noise  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly suspect  as  a  cause  of  neuroses. 
Geneticists  are  Investigating  the  possibility 
that  the  noise  from  sonic  booms  Is  causing 
Irreparable  mutations  In  human  and  animal 
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populations.  The  quality  of  Ufe  In  our  over- 
crowded, under-financed  cities  Is  reaching 
crisis  proportions. 

It  Is  clearly  Ume  to  act  to  improve  our 
environment.  It  is  clearly  time  to  start  work- 
ing toward  gross  national  quality,  as  well 
as  gross  national  quantity.  Toward  this  end. 
a  national  Environmental  Teach-in  will  be 
held  April  22,  which  will  cut  across  the  gen- 
eration gap  and  political  party  lines. 

The  objective  of  the  T*ach-ln  Is  to  mo- 
bilize the  constructive  energies  of  American 
youth  In  a  massive  effort  to  halt  the  pol- 
luting and  ransacking  of  our  environment. 

The  Teach-ins  will  be  shaped  campus  by 
campus  by  student  Initiative,  and  may  taka 
the  form  of  symposiums,  convocations,  panel 
discussions,  or  a  combination  of  these.  They 
will  vary  with  the  university  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  In  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. For  instance,  studenu  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  might  want  to  discuss  re- 
cent oil  spills  off  the  coast  of  their  state; 
students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
might  focus  on  the  pollution  crisis  facing 
the  Oreat  Lakes:  and  students  at  Columbia 
University  might  well  be  most  alarmed  about 
the  rapidly  decreasing  quality  of  life  In  ma- 
jor American  cities.  A  national  office  in 
Washington  serves  as  a  communications  and 
service  center,  and  as  an  organizational 
stimulus  for  Individual  campus  Teach-ins. 

The  Teach-ins,  already  being  planned  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  campuses,  will  map 
out  steps  to  protect  our  environment.  They 
win  present  Information,  draw  the  Issues, 
stimulate  plans  for  action,  and  demonstrate 
a  concern  In  this  country  for  a  Uvable  world. 
Hopefully,  they  will  set  specific  goals  for  the 
708,  goals  for  a  decade  of  national  effort 
which  will  recognize  the  same  priorities  of 
expenditure  as  did  the  moon -shot  effort  of 
the  60s. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that,  by  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this 
nation  In  1976,  we  be  well  on  our  way  to 
solving  the  problems  of  population  growth, 
pollution  and  the  degradation  of  our  open 
space.  The  key  to  achieving  this  result  Ues 
In  mobilizing  the  Idealism,  the  motivation, 
and  the  energies  of  this  student  generation. 
And  thU  time  we  had  better  listen  to  what 
they  have  to  say. 

THE    LIBRARY    ROLE 

There  la  a  growing  social  awareness  among 
librarians,  and  it  is  reflected  on  the  book  and 
record  shelves  and  In  the  films  and  services 
available  to  library  »isers.  An  escalating  con- 
cern for  fulfilling  the  rapidly  changing  needs 
of  those  who  visit  libraries — and  of  those 
visited  by  libraries — Is  evidenced  In  the  spe- 
cial unit  created  eighteen  months  ago  with- 
in ALA  devoted  to  exploring  the  Issues  fac- 
ing man  and  bringing  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  Association  so  that  resources  can  be 
collected  and  developed. 

There  Is  concern  voiced  by  many  Involved 
with  libraries  that  there  was  an  overconcen- 
tratlon  in  the  past  decade  on  physical  ex- 
pansion and  the  acquisition  of  materials,  to 
the  detriment  of  efforts  to  make  the  library 
resources  available  and  to  show  the  public 
the  uses  to  which  the  resources  might  be 
put. 

The  national  Environmental  Teach-in  of 
April  23,  of  which  I  am  cochalrman  along 
with  Congressman  McCloeky.  presents  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  libraries  to  help  In- 
sure the  success  of  a  crucial  endeavor,  by 
bringing  the  traditional  services  of  the 
library  fully  to  bear  on  a  single  problem,  In 
cooperation  with  the  myriad  Interest  groups 
motivated  by  the  Teach-in. 

The  libraries  will  be  able  to  offer  trained 
staff  and  collected  materials  that  will  help 
m  the  gathering  of  background  materials 
and  as  guides  to  sources  of  information 
needed  for  local  inventories.  The  biblio- 
graphic skUl  of  libraries  alone  can  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Teach-In  immeas- 
urably. In  addition,  the  lesser  known  facUl- 
Ues  and  skills  of  libraries  In  the   field  of 
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media  materials  selection  and  distribution 
can  provide  the  Teach-In  with  a  broad  selec- 
tion and  vUual  aids  for  the  presentations 
they  wish  to  develop  for  community  use. 
Many  libraries  are  equipped  to  supply  meet- 
ing facilities,  display  space,  and  exhibit 
areas,  and  have  staff  or  access  to  individuals 
trained  In  providing  these  services. 

One  specific  service  which  can  be  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  is  the  setting  up  in 
libraries  of  displays.  In  which  the  address 
and  phone  number  of  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Teach-In  are  prominent.  The  Environ- 
mental Teach-In,  Inc.  Is  located  at  Room  600, 
2100  M  Street,  NW,  Washington.  DC  20036. 
The  phone  number  is  (202)  293-6960.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that  the 
Teach-In  Is  an  educative,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. Libraries  especially  might  want  to  get 
on  the  mailing  lUt  of  the  Washington  office 
In  order  to  receive  environmental  materials 
which  will  help  them  serve  their  local  pa- 
trons. Enterprising  libraries  might  want  to 
arrange  for  speakers  to  address  library  users 
on  what  they  can  do  to  fight  environmental 
despoliation. 

Demonstrating  their  ability  to  meet  such 
a  concentrated  effort  to  inform  the  public 
will  give  libraries  the  opportunity  to  perform 
a  significant  service  and  to  show  their  poten- 
tial force  In  the  community.  No  more  dra- 
matic or  urgent  challenge  has  come  forward 
to  date  to  test  the  rising  social  awareness 
of  the  profession.  All  libraries  and  Ubrarians, 
both  as  citizens  and  professionals,  have  a 
stake  In  the  future  of  their  environment,  and 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  Investment  In  the 
growth  of  libraries  on  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  level  will  enable  them  to  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  our  national  aware- 
ness of  a  serious  ecological  and  sociological 
problem. 


RESTRICTIVE  REAL  ESTATE 
COVENANTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  bit  of  talk  here  and  there  In  the 
news  media  concerning  the  use  of  re- 
strictive real  estate  covenants,  par- 
ticularly in  coimection  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  Federal  Judge  G.  Harrold  Cars- 
well  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  all  honesty,  we  should  admit  that 
the  use  of  such  legalisms  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  South,  nor  to  those  who 
are  represented  as  being  not  equitable, 
just,  and  fair  minded  in  their  approach 
to  civil  rights. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
such  covenants  to  be  imenforceable, 
mstny  people  have  overlooked  their  ex- 
istence, treating  them  as  dead  letters 
with  no  basis  in  law. 

Indeed,  some  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  lived  in  houses  cov- 
ered by  such  covenants.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  took  note  of  this  fact  on  Sat- 
urday. February  21,  1970,  in  a  front-page 
article  entitled  "Bare  16-Year  Racial 
Curb  on  Humphrey's  Home  as  a  Sen- 
ator." Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bare   16-Year  Racial  Curb  on  Humphrey's 
Home  as  a  Senator 

Washington,  Feb.  20 — Hubert  Humphrey, 
who  has  criticized  the  nomination  of  Judge 
O.  Harold  Carswell  to  the  Supreme  court, 
lived  m  a  house  with  a  restrictive  racial  cove- 
nant for  16  years  while  a  United  States  sen- 
ator. 

Real  estate  records  of  suburban  Montgom- 
ery county  In  Maryland  outside  the  capital 


show  Humphrey  flnaUy  entered  a  disclaimer 
on  Sept.  23,  1964,  27  days  after  he  was  nom- 
inated as  the  Democratic  party's  1964  Vice 
Presidential  candidate. 

Humphrey  bought  the  property  on  Dec.  27, 
1947. 

M'COVERN    CASE    SIMILAR 

Ten  days  ago,  the  Democratic  policy  coun- 
cil of  which  Humphrey  Is  chairman,  urged 
the  Senate  to  reject  Carswell's  nomination. 
Any  man  named  to  the  Supreme  court,  the 
council  said,  "must  be  devoid  of  any  record  of 
racial  bias.  Intolerance  or  discrimination." 

The  same  racial  covenant  that  applied  to 
Humphrey's  home  applied  to  the  home  of  his 
neighbor.  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D.,  S.D.). 
McGovern  bought  his  home  In  1957  with  the 
covenant  and  sold  It  last  September  still  sub- 
ject to  the  covenants  of  record. 

In  McGovem's  case,  his  office  said  the  pur- 
chaser was  a  Negro. 

McGovern  has  not  announced  a  position 
on  Carswell.  He  has  said  he  Is  Inclined  to 
vote  against  Senate  confirmation  of  Carswell, 
but  wants  to  look  at  the  final  report  before 
making  up  his  mind.  McGovern  has  not  at- 
tacked Carswell  for  having  a  racial' covenant 
on  a  lot  his  wife  sold  four  years  ago  in 
Florida. 

CARSWELL    SIGNED    PAPERS 

Mrs.  Carswell  sold  a  bayfront  lot  near 
Tallahassee  for  about  $4,800.  Her  husband 
was  a  federal  Judge  at  the  time.  Among  the 
dozen  covenants  written  Into  the  deed  for 
the  property  by  the  original  seller  of  the  land 
to  Mrs.  Carswell  was  one  restricting  owner- 
ship and  occupancy  to  "members  of  the 
Caucasian  race." 

Judge  Carswell  signed  the  sale  papers. 

President  Nixon  was  not  aware  that  the 
CarsweUs  had  sold  the  lot  In  1966  with  the 
"white  only"  restrictive  covenant  when  he 
nominated  Carswell  for  the  Supreme  court, 
the  White  House  said  on  Feb.  14. 

In  Humphrey's  case,  Otis  H.  Garvin  In  1946 
put  a  restrictive  covenant  on  two  groups  of 
lots  known  as  "Rock  Creek  Knoll"  In  Mont- 
gomery county.  The  restriction  stated  that: 

"None  of  the  lots  above  can  be  sold,  leased 
to  or  occupied  by  any  person  of  Negro  blood 
except  as  to  occupsjicy  by  domestic  servants 
while  employed  on  the  premises  by  the 
owner." 

CALLS  COVENANT  INVALID 

Garvin  sold  the  lots  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bel- 
fiore  m  April,  1946.  subject  to  that  covenant 
In  May.  1947,  Mrs.  Belfiore  sold  the  lots  to 
Joseph  Gweraert,  a  Montgomery  county 
builder.  Humphrey  bought  the  property  from 
Gweraert. 

On  Sept.  23,  1964,  after  being  nominated 
for  Vice  President,  Humphrey  and  his  wife, 
Muriel,  filed  this  affidavit  to  the  deed: 

"After  consultation  with  counsel,  the  un- 
dersigned want  to  make  clear  that  as  pur- 
chaser and  owner,  they  do  not  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  any  covenants  or  restrictions 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Under- 
signed expressly  disclaim  UablUty  under  the 
covenant  recorded  April  16, 1946,  In  Uber  1009 
at  folio  445,  among  the  land  records  of  Mont- 
gomery county  of  Maryland  as  follows: 

"None  of  the  lots  above  can  be  sold,  leased 
to  or  occupied  by  any  person  of  Negro  blood 
except  as  to  occupancy  by  domestic  servants 
while  employed  on  the  premises  by  the  own- 
er." 

SIGNED  BT  HUMPHREYS 

"The  obligations  this  covenant  would  exact 
are  contrary  to  the  pubUc  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  been  declared 
unenforceable  by  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
court,  and  are  morally  wrong,  as  well  as 
offensive  to  the  undersigned." 

The  affidavit  signed  by  Humphrey  and  his 
wife  was  witnessed  by  V.  W.  Kampelman. 

In  January.  1967.  the  Humphreys  sold  the 
home  to  Lee  C.  White,  and  his  wife,  Mary. 
White  was  an  aid  to  President  Kennedy. 
White  said  his  deed  to  the  p^perty  Is  clear 
of  any  covenant. 
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PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF  NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years,  now.  I  have  been  advocating  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment.  In  the  last 
Congress— the  90th— hearings  were  held 
in  the  Oovernment  Operations  Commit- 
tee on  my  bill.  Although  the  bill  has 
been  reintroduced  with  some  refine- 
ments in  this  session  of  Congress,  no 
hearings  have  yet  been  scheduled  In  the 
meantime,  the  wisdom — in  fact,  the  de- 
mands— of  such  a  move  has  Income  more 
and  more  apparent.  The  President  In 
his  sUte  of  the  Union  message  tliis  year 
indicated  that  he  intended  to  shift  many 
of  our  resource-oriented  functions  into 
the  Cabinet  department  charged  with 
preserving  our  environment  and  reason- 
able development  of  natural  resources. 

The  Sunday  edJtion  of  the  Washmgton 
Post  contains  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Anomalous  Army  Engineers."  It  again 
points  out  the  great  need  for  a  depart- 
ment alinement  such  as  I  have  sponsored 
for  the  past  several  years.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Th«  Anomalous  A«mt  Encinskxs 
Secretary  Hickels  recommendation  that 
the  civil  functions  of  the  Army  Engineer 
Corps  be  transferred  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Is  In  line  with  the  growing  demands 
for  restoration  of  a  healthful  environment 
The  Engineer  Corp«  Is  one  of  many  agencies 
that  should  t»e  deeply  Involved  In  the  new 
conservation  movement,  and  that  movement 
Is  clearly  not  one  with  which  the  Army 
should  be  primarily  concerned. 

When  the  Engineer  Corps  was  created,  one 
of  Its  chief  functions  was  to  provide  train- 
ing and  experience  for  Army  engineers  In 
useful  civilian  projecu.  Nowadays  the  Army 
has  plenty  of  military  projects  to  keep  lu 
engineers  busy.  It  Is  anomalous  to  keep  in 
the  Army  an  agency  with  29.400  clvUan  em- 
ployees and  only  2.000  military  men — an 
agency  which  Is  chiefly  engaged  in  build- 
ing dams  and  dredging  rivers. 

One  of  the  penalties  lor  allowing  the  En- 
gineer Corpr  to  meddle  with  conservation 
problems  In  Its  present  orientation  came  to 
light  a  few  weeks  ago  In  Oregon.  The  En- 
gineers permitted  a  chemical  company  to 
dump  its  waste  Into  the  Columbia  River 
without  even  asking  what  the  pollutants 
were.  This  turned  out  to  be  one  of  many 
Instances  In  which  permits  for  dumping  In- 
dustrial wastes  Into  navigable  streams  had 
been  Issued  with  no  regard  for  the  conse- 
quences to  the  environment.  Under  pres- 
sure the  corps  was  Induced  to  change  Its 
regulation  so  as  to  require  disclosure  of 
contaminating  materials  discharged  Into  the 
streams.  But  thU  sUU  left  the  Engineers  In 
control  at  the  befouling  splgoU  instead  of 
the  Interior  Departments  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration. 

Obviously  the  two  ought  to  be  working 
within  the  same  department  on  problems  of 
this  sort.  Indeed,  we  think  that  all  the  clvU- 
Un  operations  of  the  Engineers  ought  to  be 
reoriented  within  the  new  environmental 
control  programs.  There  have  been  some 
Indications  from  the  While  House  that  the 
President  intends  to  reorganize  the  Interior 
Department  and  change  Its  name  in  keep- 
ing with  Its  larger  function  of  conserving 
our  resource*  and  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment. That  would  afford  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion for  shifting  the  Engineer  Corps  Into 
the  restructured  department. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

President,  on  February  24.  while  all  &- 
tonian  descendants  throughout  the  world 
are  honoring  Estonian  Independence 
Day.  Americans  as  well  should  ac- 
knowledge the  imporunce  of  the  52d  an- 
niversai-y  of  the  Uberatlon  of  Estonia. 

Prior  to  1918,  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
trolled the  government  and  the  people  of 
Estonia  before  yielding  to  the  invading 
forces  of  Nazi  Germany.  Many  Estonians 
considered  tlie  ejection  of  the  Soviets 
by  the  Germans  to  be  to  their  advanUge. 
but  soon  learned  that  they  could  not 
trust  the  Nazis.  After  much  dissent,  on 
February  24,  1918,  the  people  of  Estonia 
denounced  the  German  oppression  and 
declared  their  independence. 

Many  leaders  were  determined  to  create 
a  powerful  and  prevailing  movement  in 
Estonia,  so  they  escaped  to  spread  dra- 
matically the  word  of  their  suppression 
to  the  world. 

Their  work  was  so  successful  that,  by 
March  1918.  three  world  leaders.  Great 
BiiUin.  France,  and  Italy  extended  de 
facto  recognition  to  Estonia  as  an  In- 
dependent nation. 

However,  the  Germans  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  "liberalism"  anc  their  domi- 
nation continued  until  they  withdrew  In 
November  1918.  when,  once  again,  the 
Estonians  were  confronted  with  Russian 
power. 

But  after  a  bitter  struggle  which  lasted 
for  several  weeks,  the  Estonian  loyalists, 
led  by  Col.  Johan  Laidoner,  managed  to 
hold  off  the  Russians  until,  aided  by  the 
Finns  and  a  British  naval  squadron,  they 
could  drive  the  Russians  from  Estonian 
soil.  On  the  flrst  anniversary  of  the  Esto- 
nian  Independence   Day.    February   24, 

1919,  the  E:stonian  Government  an- 
nounced that  aU  Soviet  mlliUry  forces 
had  been  expelled.  A  Russian-Estonian 
peace  treaty  was  signed  February  2. 1920. 

In  the  succeeding  years  of  liberation, 
the  Estonians  set  up  their  Government 
based  on  a  constitution,  effective  June  15. 

1920.  whose  basic  principles  were  de- 
rived from  those  found  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  France  and  the  United  States. 

In  September  1921.  Estonia  Joined  the 
League  of  Nations  and  was  recognized  by 
the  world  powers  as  a  valuable  repre- 
sentative for  all  small  nations. 

While  a  free  nation,  Estonia  advanced 
culturally  through  music  and  hterature, 
and  economically,  through  great  indus- 
trial improvement. 

But  the  Elstonian  independence  was 
tragically  short  lived.  At  the  beginning 
of  World  War  n,  Russia  and  Germany 
signed  the  well-known  "nonaggression 
treaty."  In  which  Estonia  was  "assigned  " 
to  Russia  for  her  control.  Estonia  was 
forced  to  allow  Russian  military  bases 
on  her  soil,  which,  in  October  1944,  led 
to  toUl  Ra=sian  occupancy. 

Although  Russian  control  over  Esto- 
nia is  not  as  stringent  today  as  it  was 
in  1944,  Estonia  Is  still  denied  the  right 
of  self-government. 

It  is  appropriate  that  on  the  52d  anni- 
versary of  Estonian  Independence  Day. 
we,  in  the  United  States,  honor  the 
people  of  Estonia  and  their  commitment 
to  a  democratic  way  of  life. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  TOUR  OF  THE  TRANS- 
ALASKA  PIPELINE  ROUTE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  an  800-mlle  pipe- 
line through  Alaska  has  generated  much 
comment  and  concern. 

I  have  consistently  maintained  that 
Alaskans  value  the  protection  of  their 
environment  and  ecology  and  are  ade- 
quately prepared  to  work  with  Industry 
to  insure  that  the  problems  afflicting 
other  States  do  not  ruin  Alaska. 

Tills  past  summer,  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  system  financed  an  ecoloeical 
study  along  the  northern  portion  of  the 
pipeline  route. 

The  observations  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  study  group  appear  in  the 
February  1970  edition  of  the  Agro- 
t>orealis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, written  by  Prof.  William  W.  Mitchell, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  SciSNTinc  Toua  of  Piptunb  Rout* 
(By  William  W.  Mitchell,  associate  professor, 
agronomy ) 
Anyone  traversing  the  proposed  Trans 
Alaska  pipeline  route  would  be  privileged  to 
view  most  of  Ala3ka's  principal  physiographic 
regions  and  a  major  sampling  of  Ita  flora.  It 
would  be  a  memorable  experience. 

This  experience  was  afforded  a  group  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  when  TAPS,  a  consor- 
tium of  oil  companies  undertaking  to  con- 
struct the  pipeline,  flnanced  an  ecological 
study  along  the  northen  portion  of  the  route. 
The  group  included  a  fisheries  biologist,  a 
mammologlst.  and  a  boUnlst'  with  Bryan 
Sage,  a  British  Petroleum  biologist,  as  project 
leader. 

The  Alaska  Experiment  Station  became  In- 
volved in  the  study  because  of  Its  program  In 
IdenUfylng  and  assessing  native  plant  re- 
sources, their  potential  uses,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  natural  ecosystems.  The  possible  re- 
lationship of  the  pipeline  to  the  environment 
waa  considered  by  studying  successional  oc- 
currences in  plant  community  development 
and  processes  of  revegetation  on  disturb- 
ances. PUmt  materials  were  collected  for  fur- 
ther study  and  testing  at  the  Alaska  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Research  workers  and  explorers  who  have 
had  to  rough  it  on  foot  and  by  boat  would 
have  envied  the  helicopter  support  and  camp 
catering  service  provided  the  group.  However, 
weather,  smoke  and  mechanical  difficulties 
often  grounded  the  helicopter. 

The  study  was  conducted  out  of  five  camp- 
sites from  north  of  Llvengood  to  the  North 
Slope.  Camps  were  located  on  Hess  Creek, 
about  20  miles  northwest  of  Llvengood;  on 
Kanuil  Creek,  at  the  base  of  Caribou  Mt. 
about  40  miles  southeast  of  Settles;  in  the 
Dietrich  Valley  of  the  Brooks  Range:  and  at 
two  sites  along  the  Saganavlrktok  River  on 
the  North  Slope  One  site  was  at  an  unnamed 
lake  about  2.900  feet  elevation  Just  north  of 
the  Brooks  Range  and  the  other  at  Lake  730 
(730  feet  elevation)  on  a  bluff  overlooking 
Sagwon. 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  overall  study 
was  a  survey  of  the  flora  and  kinds  of  plant 
communities  that  the  pipeline  would  tra- 
verse. This  survey  provides  the  basis  for  the 
following  account. 

The  receiving  station  on  the  north  end  of 
the  line  will  be  located  on  the  coastal  plain 
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wan. Dr.  Peter  Elliott.  Okanagan  College  of 
British  Columbia,  and  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Mitchell. 
University  of  Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 


of  the  arcUc  tundra  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
area  This  Is  a  soggy,  drab  plain  dotted  with 
ponds  and  small  lakes.  In  distant  view.  Its 
generally  featureless  surface  Is  broken  only 
by  the  occurrence  of  large,  peculiar  mounds, 
called  plngos,  and  an  occasional  oil  rig.  It  is 
distinguished  In  aerial  view  by  the  overaU 
pattern  of  polygonal  formations.  Permafrost 
is  encountered  at  a  shallow  depth  and  Ice 
wedges  underlie  the  margins  of  the  frost 
polygons.  Sedges,  cottongrass.  a  few  graKses. 
and  dwarf  willows  are  the  most  common 
plants  Among  the  more  colorful  plants  to 
occur  here  are  the  small,  yellow  marsh  saxi- 
frage and  arctic  poppy. 

The  gravellv  flood  pUiins  of  the  Saga- 
navlrktok  River  provide  some  relief  from 
the  wet  tundra  type.  The  relatively  Arm 
surface  of  the  dried  flood  plains  will  sustam 
much  more  vehicular  activity  than  the  wet- 
ter tundra  types.  Plant*  that  charactsrls- 
tlcally  inhabit  dry  sites  occur  here.  Including 
arctic  bromegrass.  mountain  avens.  alpine 
bearberry.  wild  sweetpea.  vetch,  and  lichens. 
Patterned  ground  also  develops  In  the  wetter 
areas  of  this  bottomland  with  water  sedge 
the  principal  species. 

The  pipeline  will  leave  the  coasUl  plain 
and  enter  the  foothills  province  at  FrankUn 
Bluffs.  These  are  very  picturesque  bluffs  with 
prominent  cobblestone  slopes  and  should  be 
left  undisturbed  as  a  landmark  along  the 
route.  The  uplands  of  the  foothills  are  veg- 
etated to  a  great  extent  with  tussocked,  cot- 
tongrass communities.  Through  the  coastal 
plains  and  lower  foothills  the  pipeline  wlU 
cross  land  that  was  never  glaciated  during 
the  Ice  Ages;  thus  plants  adapted  to  arctic 
condlUons  survived  the  glacial  onslaught  In 
this  Important  refuge. 

The  pipeline  will  pass  Into  glaciated  ter- 
rain south  of  Sagwon  on  higher  ground  In 
the  foothills.  The  vegetation  here  Is  more 
variable  where  plant  communities  have  not 
reached  the  more  stabllieed  stage  of  develop- 
ment as  those  on  unglaclated  terrain.  Among 
the  more  colorful  flowers  to  be  seen  are 
bistort,  monkshood,  dwarf  flreweed.  several 
saxifrages,  arnica,  and  casslope.  Dwarf  wil- 
lows are  common,  a  single  shoot  of  one  kind 
being  no  larger  than  a  small  fingernail.  One 
may  see  the  northern-most  outUers  of  green 
alder  and  tall  fireweed  on  sheltered  slopes 
and  draws  above  the  "Sag"  River  In  the  high 
foothill  region. 

The  pipeline  will  enter  the  Brooks  Range 
proper  through  the  Atlgun  Canyon  and 
ascend  a  high  pass  In  the  neighborhood  of 
some  small  persistent  glaciers.  It  will  cross 
an  alpine  heath-and-dwarf  birch-type  mead- 
ow containing  a  small  colony  of  tall  flre- 
weed that  Is  probably  near  Its  altltudlnal 
limit  at  this  latitude.  Prior  to  pipeline  activ- 
ity thla  alpine  meadow  likely  had  been 
visited  by  only  a  few  men. 

After  crossing  the  dl\ide.  one  encounters 
the  first  timber  upon  descending  Into  the 
Dietrich  Valley.  TImbertlne  for  white  spruce 
at  this  northern  limit  runs  at  about  2,400 
feet  elevation  on  the  valley  bottom  to  about 
3,800  feet  on  the  slope.  Both  balsam,  poplar 
and  alder  occur  up  the  valley  beyond  the 
white  spruce  tlmberllne.  Migrating  caribou 
have  made  deep  trails  through  this  bead- 
water  region.  The  Dietrich  River,  frequently 
muddled  by  heavy  discharges  from  snow  melt 
and  summer  thunderstorms,  has  carved  a 
broad,  braided,  gravelly  stream  bed  In  the 
valley  fioor.  White  spruce,  balsam  poplar, 
willow,  alder,  and  tall,  shrubby  birch  have 
devel(^>ed  on  abandoned  stream  beds.  Sedge 
and  cottongrass  meadows  occur  on  wetter, 
poorly  drained  sites.  The  pipeline  will  avoid 
the  bases  of  the  mountain  slopes  as  much  as 
possible,  since  they  are  subject  to  consider- 
able eoll  movement  from  froat  action  and 
sollfluctlon.  Green  alder  and  the  beautiful 
white  saxifrage,  boyklnla.  often  can  be  found 
together  on  sollfluctlon  lobes. 

The  Dietrich  Is  one  of  the  valleys  explored 
by  the  Intrepid  Robert  Marshall.  Multlhued, 


barren  rock  faces  of  the  taller,  steeper  moun- 
tains provide  a  breathtaking  contrast  to  the 
green  vegeUted  slopes  below.  Dwarf  fireweed 
adds  splashes  of  color  to  gravel  bars  along 
the  river,  and  tucked  away  on  moasy  mats 
lurks  an  Interesting  violetlike  plant,  the  In- 
sectivorous butterwort. 

The  pipeline  will  encounter  the  northern 
outUers  of  paper  birch  near  Sukakpak  Mt. 
where  the  Settles  Joins  the  Dietrich  River 
to  form  the  Middle  Pork  of  the  Koyukuk 
River.  Small  groves  of  birch  trees  can  be 
seen  on  slopes  between  there  and  Wiseman. 
Bluejoint.  Alaslta's  most  abundant  grass,  and 
tall  flreweed  become  conscipuous  in  the 
Wiseman  area  and  southward. 

The  pipeline  passes  from  glaciated  terrain 
as  It  leaves  the  southern  flank  of  the  Brooks 
Range  below  Wiseman.  Upon  entering  this 
northern  Interior  region  It  will  encounter  its 
first  black  spruce  stands,  commonly  found  on 
nor'h  slopes  and  In  bogs.  However,  the  pipe- 
line win  attempt  to  avoid  the  wet  perma- 
frost problems  generally  associated  with  black 
spruce  by  holding  to  the  drier  ridges.  The 
interior  forested  region  through  which  the 
pipeline  wUl  pass  for  most  of  Its  length 
Is  dominated  by  white  and  black  spruce  with 
balsam  popular,  paper  birch,  and  aspen  de- 
veloping under  certalii  circumstances.  The 
wetter,  poorly  drained  grounds  and  drier 
knobs  and  bluffs  are  more  or  less  open. 

Though  prospectors  and  others  have  ven- 
tured into  the  region  between  the  Koyukuk 
and  Yukon  Rivers.  UtUe  Is  known  about 
this  territory.  The  area  generally  Is  a  blank 
on  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  plants 
found  in  the  Interior  of  Alaska.  Southeast 
of  Settles  in  the  vicinity  of  Caribou  Mt.  and 
Dall  Mt.  (named  after  one  of  Alaska's  earliest 
explorers)  the  pipeline  will  cross  some  sand- 
stone ridges.  Prostrate  heaths,  such  as  bear- 
berry,  crowberry.  and  blueberry,  and  low 
birch,  alder,  and  lichens  are  common  on  these 
ridges  and  knolls.  Occasionally  a  peculiar 
fleshy,  russet-colored  plant,  about  4  to  10 
Inches  m  height,  occurs  at  the  base  of 
alder.  The  association  Is  not  accidental.  The 
plant,  called  boshnlakla.  Is  a  parasite  on  the 
roots  of  alder.  In  the  alpine  zone  of  this  re- 
gion on  extremely  dry.  rocky  slopes  one  can 
find  the  native  carnation  with  its  delicate 
rose  to  lavender  colored  fiowers.  truly  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  la  such  a  harsh  environment. 
Extensive  sedge  and  cottongrass  meadows  oc- 
cur m  the  lowlands  draining  to  the  Yukon 
River. 

The  pipeline  will  cross  the  Yukon  just 
below  the  Yukon  Flats  near  the  outlet  of  the 
Ray  River.  It  will  head  southeastward  across 
rolling  hills,  passing  west  of  Llvengood  and 
keeping  north  of  Fairbanks.  The  ridges  of 
the  highlands  will  provide  It  some  relief  from 
the  deep,  wet  permafrost  situations  of  the 
black  spruce  and  cottongrass  lowlands: 
whereas  In  the  Arctic  It  was  the  gravelly 
flood  plains  that  were  sought  for  drier  relief. 
The  generally  stunted  growth  of  the  trees 
through  this  region  attests  to  the  cold  soils. 
The  tallest  white  spruce  trees  are  found 
along  river  and  slough  banks  where  there  Is 
better  drainage  and  warmer  soils.  The  his- 
tory of  past  fires  Is  written  In  the  occurrence 
of  aspen  and  birch  on  spruce  sites  and  of  dif- 
ferent aged  spruce  stands.  The  ubiquitous 
Ungenberrv  is  common  in  this  region  and 
throughout  most  of  the  route.  Bluebunch 
wheatgrass  and  fringed  sage,  abundant  In 
certain  western  U.S.  and  Canadian  grasslands, 
and  an  attractive  blue  pentstemon  prevail 
on  extremely  dry  bluffs. 

Through  this  Interior  region  the  pipeline 
traverses  unglaclated  terrain  that  remained 
vegetated  during  the  Ice  Ages.  It  enters 
glaciated  terrain  near  Delta  Junction  when 
It  crosses  the  Tanana  River  and  heads  south 
along  the  Richardson  Highway.  Low  alpine 
tundra  predominates  along  the  route  through 
the  Alaska  Range  between  Delta  Junction 
and  Paxson.  Willows,  dwarf  birch,  alpine 
bearberry,  and  blueberry  are  prominent  In 


these  tundra  regions.  The  broad,  gravelly 
river  beds  become  ablaze  with  wUd  sweetpea 
In  early  to  mid  summer. 

The  pipeline  reenters  the  Interior  forest 
near  Paxson  and  descends  Into  the  Oulkana 
Basin  and  Copper  River  Valley.  Small,  In- 
conspicuous orchids  can  be  foimd  on  the 
mossy  floor  of  black  spruce  forests  In  this 
region,  along  with  hordes  of  mosquitoes. 
Wheatgrasses  and  sage  occurring  on  dry 
bluffs  and  river  beds  are  reminiscent  of  the 
western  plains  of  the  U.S.  A  creeping  juniper, 
found  only  In  the  Copper  River  and  upper 
Matanuska  Valley  region  of  Alaska,  occurs 
on  some  high,  dry  mountain  slopes.  Depos- 
its of  fine  silts  and  clay,  laid  down  In  a  lake 
when  the  Copper  River  drainage  was  blocked 
by  glaciers,  present  the  plpeUne  with  deep 
permafrost  problems  In  this  region. 

Sudden  chan'ges  of  scenery  take  place  In 
the  last  leg  of  the  route  as  the  pipeline 
ascends  the  Chugach  Mountains  and  crosses 
Thompson  Pass  with  Its  magnificent  view  of 
Worthlngton  Glacier.  Some  areas  In  this 
region  have  only  recently  been  deglacUted. 
The  pipeUne  wUl  make  a  difficult  descent  to 
the  coast  down  steep  slopes  densely  Invested 
with  Sitka  alder,  an  important  colonizer  and 
sou  btillder  on  barren,  rocky  terrain.  New- 
comers working  on  the  pipeline  will  learn 
to  avoid  the  notorious  devil's  club,  which 
forms  thickets  armed  with  thorns  In  moist 
places. 

Upon  crossing  the  pass,  the  pipeline  leaves 
the  interior  forest  and  enters  the  narrow  belt 
of  coastal  forest  with  Sitka  spruce  and  hem- 
lock as  dominants.  Balsam  poplar  gives  way 
to  black  Cottonwood,  and  green  alder  to  Sitka 
alder  Lush  stands  of  tall  fern  and  bluejoint 
reflect  the  cool,  moist  growing  conditions. 
Large  white  sprays  of  sea  coast  angelica  and 
the  deep  red  to  violet  flowers  of  beach  pea 
adorn  the  beach  meadows  and  coastUne.  The 
extensive  ice  fields  verging  on  the  bay  at  sea 
level  are  a  contrast  to  the  smaU. remnant 
glaciers  found  only  at  high  altitudes  In  the 
^rooks  Range. 

This  survey  provided  the  opportunity  to 
explore  for  and  find  species  of  plants  in  areas 
where  they  had  never  before  been  reported. 
This,  of  course,  points  to  an  effect  associated 
with  the  installation  of  the  pipeline  and  the 
accompanying  road  system.  It  will  provide  ac- 
cess to  areas  that  have  had  only  rare  to 
infrequent  visitors.  The  region  just  north  of 
the  Yukon  River,  for  instance,  has  received 
very  little  attention  in  botanical  and  zoolog- 
ical studies.  Other  areas,  frequented  only  by 
air  travellers  now,  will  eventtially  yield  to 
access  by  land.  Possibilities  for  agricultural 
and  other  kinds  of  development  will  be 
enhanced. 

In  face  of  the  certainty  of  large  scale  oil 
production  in  the  Arctic  and  accompanying 
needs  for  development,  the  problem  now  con- 
fronting Alaskans  Is  how  to  proceed  with 
and  assist  this  development  while  maintain- 
ing these  areas  with  their  natural  qualities 
sufficiently  Intact.  A  system  of  land  classifi- 
cation may  be  necessary,  and  exploratory, 
ecological  studies  will  be  basic  to  its  imple- 
mentation. 


MASS  MURDERS  OF  AIR  TRAVELERS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
murder  of  47  passengers  aboard  a  Swiss 
airliner  en  route  to  Israel  this  past  week- 
end fills  me  with  revulsion  for  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  outrage,  and  with  sorrow 
for  the  innocent  victims. 

Among  the  six  American  dead  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Weinermen  from 
my  own  State  and  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine.  I  had  known  the 
Weinermens  personally  for  many  years 
and  have  been  impressed  with  the  val- 
uable work  In  the  field  of  public  health 
that  Dick  was  engaged  In.  His  loss  is  a 
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tragedy  not  only  to  his  family  and 
iricnds.  but  to  Yale  University,  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  entii'e  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  futiue  incidents  of  the 
mass  murders  of  air  travelers  will  con- 
tinue unless  this  country,  with  its  pre- 
eminence In  the  field  of  civil  aviation, 
takes  the  lead  in  insuring  that  resolute 
measures  are  taken  immediately  to  deal 
with  tliis  growing  menace.  Israel  civil 
aircraft  and  those  of  other  nations  w  hich 
fly  to  Israel  have  t>een  fair  game  for 
Ara*)  terrorists  since  July  1968.  The  lack 
of  firm  international  action  against  the 
guilty  individuals  and  ac^ainst  the  gov- 
ernments harboring,  assisting,  and  en- 
couraging these  assassins  in  their  cow- 
ardly assaults  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  latest  bloody  episode  Our  own  ex- 
tensive experience  as  victims  of  aerial 
piracy  should  have  by  now  made  our  own 
Government  acutely  aware  of  what  is  at 
stake  here.  The  next  airliner  blown  out 
of  the  skies  by  the  fanatics  operating 
openly  from  Beirut,  Damascus,  Amman, 
and  Cairo  could  be  one  of  manj'  nation- 
alities, including  our  own.  Must  we  wait 
for  more  of  our  citizens  to  become  the 
grisly  victims  of  madmen  before  we  act? 

The  reactions  so  far  to  this  latest  out- 
rage on  the  part  of  a  half  dozen  airlines 
in  suspending  flights  to  Israel  have  been 
panicky  and  shortsighted  and  will  serve 
only  to  embolden  the  warped  minds  who 
conceived  this  abomination.  The  voices 
which  were  so  strident  in  their  denuncia- 
tions of  the  destruction  of  a  dozen  empty 
aircraft  at  the  Beirut  airport  are,  so  far, 
strangely  silent. 

But  from  the  Libyan  regime's  military 
dictator,  we  have  public  approval  of  the 
deed,  and  from  Arab  capitals  reports  of 
exultation  by  the  terrorists.  Hopefully, 
the  governments,  airlines,  and  pilots  as- 
sociations will  realize  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  Zurich  tragedy  and  take  ap- 
propriate action  against  those  natioris 
whose  complicity  here  with  the  murder- 
ers Is  obvious.  Unless  this  is  done,  and 
soon,  the  Israel  Government  will  have 
little  choice  but  to  act  on  Its  own  to 
protect  its  vital  lifelines  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  consequences  of  such  ac- 
tion could  have  serious  repercussions  for 
world  peace  that  could  be  avoided  if  the 
United  States  assumed  its  rightful  role 
In  protecting  international  civil  aviation 
and  the  lives  of  its  own  citizens. 


THE   ABM   AND  STRATEGIC 
TARGETING  PLANS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
written  last  simimer  during  the  height 
of  the  debate  over  the  ABM.  "Washing- 
ton's Whispered  Issue:  Our  First-Strike 
Capability,"  written  by  Morton  M.  Kon- 
dracke,  of  the  Chicago  Sim-Times, 
touches  on  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
military  issues— our  strategic  targeting 
doctrine. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
n^ara  in  his  historic  speech  announcing 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system 
referred  to  the  "mad  momentum  intrin- 
sic in  weapon  system  development."  We 
have  beard  repeated  framings  of  con- 
cern on  the  splraling  arms  race  and  the 
action-reaction  syndrome.  Advocates  of 
superiority,  as  opposed  to  sufficiency  or 


parity,  seem  to  treat  Soviet  capabilities 
and  intentions  as  identical.  However, 
when  analyzing  the  action-reaction  proc- 
ess we  must  consider  what  the  Soviets 
think  about  our  capabilities  as  well  as 
our  intentions. 

Mr.  Kondracke  aptly  points  out  that 
we  Indeed  have  many  of  our  missiles 
aimed  at  fixed  Soviet  mis.sile  .sites.  Why? 
Because  if  deterrence  fails,  so  the  argu- 
ment goes,  then  we  must  try  to  limit 
damage  to  our  Nation.  Yet  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  both  know- 
that  they  can  inflict  an  unacceptable 
level  of  damage  to  our  cities  and  indus- 
trial complexes  many,  many  times  over 
even  after  a  first  strike. 

Now  plans  have  been  announced  to 
expand  the  Safeguard  system  by  pro- 
ceeding to  phase  II  which  is  an  area  or 
city  defense.  The  Soviets  could  very 
casilj-  view  this  as  a  step  toward  a  thick 
defense. 

Certainly  we  do  not  intend  to  possess  a 
first-strike  capability  but  if  we  have  that 
capability  then  how  can  we  assure  the 
Russians  that  we  do  not  plan  to  use  it? 

It  is  not  only  probable  but  very  likely 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  view  any  de- 
cision to  expand  Safeguard  to  an  area 
defense  system  as  a  threat  to  their  se- 
curity. A  possible  response  is  another  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  their  deployment 
of  SS-9  missiles  which  was  the  primary 
justification  given  last  year  to  go  ahead 
with  the  Safeguard  system.  The  cycle  is 
alarming  suid  deadly. 

There  will  be  another  searching  debate 
on  the  ABM  this  session.  The  majority 
leader  expressed  the  reservations  and 
deep  concerns  of  many  Senators  in  his 
conunendable  speech  of  February  4. 1  be- 
lieve that  our  targeting  plans — tliat  is, 
our  war  plans — are  too  important  for 
Congress  not  to  look  into  them  carefully. 

We  can  no  longer  win  in  a  nuclear 
exchange  with  thp  US  S.R.  nor  can  they. 
Ironically,  our  nuclear  weapons  are  ef- 
fective only  if  they  are  never  used,  be- 
cause we  have  passed  the  point  where 
numbers  of  missiles  make  much  sense. 
Any  possible  decisions  we  might  make 
that  would  tempt  the  other  side  to  esca- 
late the  arms  race  must  be  exposed  for 
its  destabilizing  effort.  The  proposal  to 
expand  the  Safeguard  system,  I  believe, 
would  escalate  the  arms  race  and  sharply 
reduce  chances  for  meaningful  negoti- 
j»t=ons  and  agreements  to  come  out  of  the 
SALT  talks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  our  strategic 
targeting  doctrine — an  important  com- 
ponent in  the  forthcoming  ABM  de- 
bate— be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Detcnse — o«  OmNSE?  Washington's  Whb- 

pneo  Issrz;  Ovul  Fikst-Sihikk  CAP*»n.rrr 

(By  Morton  M  Kondracke) 

II  we  tkave  to  start  all  over  again  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  then  I  want  to  be  Americana 
and  not  Rus&iana,  and  I  want  them  on  this 
continent  and  not  In  Europe." — Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  (D-Oa.) 

Although  these  sentlmenta  have  been  di- 
agnosed as  "criminally  Insane"  by  Nobel- 
Prize- winner  George  Wald  In  a  now-famoua 
speech,  they  are  In  fact  part  of  United 
States  strategic  nuclear  policy.  While  al- 
most everyone   assumes   that  our  policy   is 


to  deter  war.  official  doctrine  contains  an- 
other goal:  If  there  is  a  war,  to  win  It,  even 
If  everybody  Is  dead.  The  Pentagon,  of  course, 
h.ts  a  less  disturbing  way  of  expressing  tt. 
Its  language  says  that.  If  deterrence  falls,  the 
nation's  goal  is  "to  insure  that  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  emerge  with  relative  ad- 
vantage Irrespective  of  the  circumstances  of 
Initiation,  response  and  termination." 

To  deter  war.  the  United  States  depends 
on  what  the  Pentagon  calls  "assured-de- 
struction" c.ipablllty,  that  Is.  "the  unmis- 
takable ability  to  inflict  an  unacceptable 
def;ree  of  damage  upon  any  aggressor — even 
afu-r  a  surprise  atuick  on  the  United  States. " 
Legitimate  questions  are  being  asked  In  the 
antl-balllstic  missile  debate  about  how  much 
assured  destruction  Is  enough.  No  one  but 
certifiable  unilateral  dlsarmers  (of  which, 
despite  House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford, 
there  are  none  In  the  ABM  debate)  would 
argue  against  the  Idea  that  "assured-de- 
struction cap.iblllty"  U  a  capacity  well  worth 
retaining  for  the  sake  of  deterrence. 

But  war-wlnnlng  Is  another  matter.  It 
has  not  been  publicly  debated  yet,  but  It 
.<ihould  be.  Our  methods  of  war-wlnnlng.  in 
Pent.agonese.  are  called  by  the  defensive- 
sounding  (therefore  harmless-sounding) 
name,  "damage  limitation."  In  the  wonder- 
ful world  of  war-gaming,  however,  defensive- 
sounding  programs  are  actually  some  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  provocative,  not  to  men- 
tion expensive.  For  example.  In  the  name  of 
"damage  limitation."  we  retain  the  opUon — 
senseless  though  It  might  be  to  exercise  It 
now — of  launching  a  pre-emptive,  "counter- 
force"  nuclear  attack  against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  China.  If  we  ever  used  the  option. 
the  United  Slates  would  be  starting  nuclear 
war.  but  wed  call  It  "damage  llmlUtlon " 
because  we  would  be  cutting  down  on  the 
numt>er  of  enemy  weapons  that  could  dam- 
age us  In  return.  If  we  tried  to  exercise  the 
option  against  the  Soviets,  we  would  suffer 
"unacceptable  damage"  ourselves  (about  80 
minion  deaths).  Nonetheless,  the  option  is 
there  and  we  have  "damage-limiting"  weap- 
ons on  the  drawing  boards  which  look  sus- 
piciously (if  to  Americans,  then  certainly  to 
Russians)  like  the  means  to  making  the 
option  more  attractive.  These  go  by  the 
names  MIRV,  AMSA,  SRAM,  SCAD  and  Safe- 
guard. 

Perhaps  striking  first  is  an  opUon  we 
don't  want  to  have.  Perhaps  war-wlnnlng  is 
not  a  game  we  want  to  play.  If  not — or  even 
If  so — It  Is  a  naatter  that  ought  to  be  debated, 
but  this  Is  as  close  as  it's  recently  come: 

"Senator  Stuart  Stmincton  (D-Mo.).  You 
and  I  have  talked  about  this  many  times  .  .  . 
It  seems  for  various  reasons  we  do  not  want 
to  establish  what  could  be  the  greatest  de- 
terrence of  all.  If  the  Soviets  knew  that  if 
they  went  after  our  missile  bases  we  in 
turn  would  go  after  their  cities,  that  would 
be  a  far  greater  deterrence  than  anything 
brought  up  at  these  meetings  to  date.  .  .  . 

"Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laiko.  I 
am  a  little  concerned  over  that  proposal  .  .  , 
But  you  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Senator.  I'm  sure  you  understand. 

"Symington.  And  you  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Mr.  Secretary.  (Laughter.)  " 

What  Secretary  Laird  and  Senator  Sym- 
ington were  talking  about  In  this  mystifying 
little  exchange  during  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  ABM  hearings  was 
United  States  strategic  targeting  doctrine. 
Most  people  assume,  thanks  to  the  latter- 
day  Robert  S.  McNamara,  that,  as  Sjrmlng- 
ton  suggested,  U.S.  missiles  are  targeted  on 
Soviet  cities  as  a  means  of  deterring  war — 
i.e.,  of  letting  the  Soviets  know  that  if  they 
try  a  surprise  first  strike  we  will  Inflict  "un- 
acceptable damage"  on  them  In  return.  In 
fact,  this  Is  not  the  whole  truth. 

PLATING   THX   CAMK 

There  was.  In  I9<S2,  another  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  who  made  a  University  of  Michi- 
gan commencement  speech  In  which  he  said 
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that  "the  principal  military  objective,  in  the 
e'.ent  of  general  nuclear  war.  should  be  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  military  forces, 
net  his  civilian  population."  McNamara  said 
that,  In.'itead  of  Inflicllng  "maximum  dam- 
age" on  an  enemy.  It  would  be  belter  to 
"bring  the  conflict  to  an  end  favorable  to 
us  and  to  minimize  ll.o.,  limit  |  damage  on 
ouriclvfs  .  .  ."  Its  proponents  advertised 
this  as  a  "clty-sparlng "  strategy;  In  other 
words,  as  a  humane  way  of  waging  nuclear 
war.  In  fact.  It  Implied  that  the  United 
States  regarded  nuclear  var  as  a  "wlnnable" 
propusitiun. 

By  the  necessary  rulas  of  the  game  Mc- 
Namara was  proposing,  the  side  wUh  missiles 
left  over  when  the  other  side  was  out  would 
"win."  The  advantage,  clearly,  was  on  the 
side  that  struck  first.  McNamara  began 
gpreadlng  the  word  that  the  U.S.  had  so 
many  more  missiles  than  the  Soviets  that  It 
had  a  long  head  start  for  any  such  "game." 
(Although  the  "missile  gap"  of  the  1960 
campaign  had  been  a  phony,  the  U.S.  went  on 
building  up  Its  arsenal  as  if  It  had  been 
real.)  It  so  happened,  also,  that  McNamara's 
speech  came  two  weeks  after  a  magazine 
article  appeared  quoting  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  as  saying  that  "in  some  circum- 
stances, we  might  have  to  take  the  initia- 
tive" in  using  nuclear  weapons. 

In  furtherance  of  McNamara's  "clty-spar- 
lng" strategy,  U.S.  targeting  doctrine  was 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  U.S.  nUssiles 
were  aimed  at  Soviet  rockets,  not  at  Soviet 
cities.  This  "counter-force"  targeting  doc- 
trine was  applauded  by  General  Curtis  E. 
LeMay  (who  was  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  at 
the  time),  but  others  at  the  Pentagon — par- 
ticularly in  the  Navy — were  aghast.  The  tar- 
geting doctrine  Implied  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  strike  first.  If  the  So- 
viets fired  first,  their  missiles  would  no 
longer  be  there  to  be  hit  in  a  U.S.  retaliatory 
strike. 

Though  he  presumably  didn't  know  the 
secret  details  of  VS.  targeting.  Nikita 
Khrushchev  understood  well  enough  what 
McNamara  was  proposing  in  his  speech,  and 
he  condemned  it  as  "a  camoufiage  for  nu- 
clear war."  The  Soviet  leader  said  he  would 
never  subscribe  to  "rules"  for  nuclear  war 
(under  which,  not  incidentally,  he  would 
have  lost) .  He  accused  the  U.S.  of  "preparing 
for  a  new  world  war"  and  of  "feverishly 
stockpiling  nuclear  wei4>ons."  He  took  out 
ads  in  several  North  American  newspapers. 
More  realisiically,  be  began  to  harden  (pro- 
tect) Soviet  missiles  so  they  could  survive  a 
U.S.  surprise  attack.  McNamara's  speech  was 
delivered  on  June  16.  By  October  23,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  introduced  Intermediate- 
range  missiles  Into  Cuba.  It  is  widely  ac- 
cepted, by  President  Nixon  among  others, 
that  the  United  States  emerged  success- 
fully from  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  because 
of  our  overwhelming  nuclear  superiority. 
There  are  more  than  a  few  people  In  Wash- 
ington, around  at  the  time,  who  believe  that 
the  U.S.  never  would  have  got  into  the  crisis 
In  the  first  place  had  it  not  been  for  Mc- 
Namara's rattling  our  rocket  superiority  and 
Implying  that  the  United  States  Intended 
to  use  It  in  a  realistic  war  game. 

Much  has  changed  since  1962.  Nowadays, 
not  entirely  to  the  liking  of  the  hawks  In 
Congress  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  pri- 
mary emphasis  in  U.S.  strategic  planning  is 
on  assured  destruction  (deterrence)  instead 
of  damage  limitation  ( war- winning ) .  But 
one  thing  that  has  not  changed  is  U.S.  tar- 
geting doctrine.  Our  missiles  are  still  aimed 
at  Soviet  missiles  as  well  as  at  Soviet  cities. 
This  Is  our  option  for  waging  pre-emptive 
war.  Its  existence  was  discussed  in  closed 
hearings  last  year  before  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  which  published  a 
heavily-censored  version  of  the  testimony 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  last  fall. 
Most  newspapers  carried  accounu  of  the 
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subcommittee's  report,  which  held  that  the 
Soviets  were  making  dangerous  strides  in 
nuclear  technology.  But  the  hearings  them- 
selves are  Tasclnallng  reading,  despite  the 
gauntlet  of  "|  deleted  |s"  in  the  transcript. 
As  to  targeting,  here  are  some  excerpts. 

"Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler  (chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SlafT).  Speaking  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StaT,  we  have  always  held  to 
the  view  that  we  must  attack  those  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  able  to  in- 
flict destruction  on  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

"James  T.  Kendall  (chief  subcommittee 
counsel).  What  you  are  saying  is  that  our 
war  plans  do  allocate  weapons  for  damage- 
limiting  or  counier-force? 

"Wheeler.  They  certainly  do.  .  .  .  We  can 
do  certain  things  that  are  significant  in  the 
damage-limiting  field.  I  Deleted  |  and  we  have 
made  no  change  in  this  targeting  policy." 

Later  in  the  hearings.  Dr.  Alain  C.  Ent- 
hoven,  then-Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  systems  analysis,  told  the  subcommittee: 
"First,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our 
targeting  policy,  as  reflected  In  the  guidance 
tor  preparation  of  the  targeting  plan,  has 
not  changed.  From  1961-62  on.  the  targeting 
plan  has  been  "jased  on  the  principle  that  we 
should  have  different  options  that  target  the 
strategic  forces  and  cities."  Nor  has  the 
policy  changed  with  the  arrival  of  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Following  the  Symington- 
Laird  "I  understand-you  understand"  ex- 
change. Pentagon  research  chief  John  S. 
Poster  said  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
Symington's  "city-hitting"  proposal  for  In- 
suring deterrence.  "The  limitation."  said 
Poster,  "is  only  one  of  retargeting  our  de- 
terrent ...  to  retaliate  on  his  cities  for  an 
attack  on  U.S.  missiles." 

There  are  those.  It  should  be  said,  who 
in.sist  that  counter-force  targeting  does  not 
necessarily  Imply  that  the  U.S.  would  be 
the  first  to  launch  a  nuclear  attack.  They 
draw  up  this  scenario  for  nuclear  war:  the 
Soviets  would  hit  first,  but  would  limit  their 
attack  (as  In  McNamara's  1962  war  game) 
to  our  missile  sites  and  other  military  tar- 
gets. Although  Enthoven  testified  that  such 
an  attack  would  kill  10  million  Americans, 
the  scenario  goes  that  we  would  play  the 
game,  striking  back  at  their  unused  mis- 
siles and  military  InstallaOons.  They  would 
hit  back  at  ours,  and  so  on,  with  no  one 
ever  getting  mad  enough  to  cheat  and  hit  a 
big  city.  One  of  the  creators  of  scenarios  like 
this  is  Herman  Kahn  of  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute, who  told  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  sub- 
coirmilttee  this  spring  that  "one  must  rec- 
ognize the  possibility  of  a  controlled  and 
limited  use  of  these  weapons,  and  of  a  need 
to  alleviate  the  consequences,  whether  or  not 
there  Is  much  control  or  limitation." 

The  brilliant  Dr.  Kahn  might  be  termed 
Mr.  D\mage  Limitation,  for  he  has  suggested 
numerous  scenarios  for  limited  nuclear  war. 
One  of  them,  admittedly  extreme,  is  a  "war 
of  competitive  mobilization"  in  which  the 
U.S.  might  declare  war  but  withhold  Its  at- 
tack while  It  spent  "hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  a  year"  preparing.  Kahn  says:  "It 
might  be  possible  to  build  almost  a  'spare 
United  States'  underground  in  a  year  or  two." 
Since  the  United  States  has  a  greater  pro- 
ductive capacity  than  the  Soviet  Union,  goes 
the  plan,  we  could  dig  deeper  Into  the  ground 
and  do  It  faster,  thereby  winning  (!)  the 
eventual  nuclear  war. 

While  Kahn  acknowledges  that  this  plan 
Is  a  bit  far-out.  he  testified  In  favor  of 
c!oser-in  damage-limiting  programs,  notably 
the  antl-balllstlc  missile  system.  Someday, 
he  said,  it  might  t>e  possible  with  lasers  to 
deploy  what  amounts  to  an  antl-balllstlc 
bubble  over  the  United  States,  capable  of 
shooting  down  any  incoming  missiles.  This 
would  be  an  ultimate  In  damage  limitation. 
If  the  United  States  had  one  and  the  So- 
viets didn't,  we  could  launch  a  nuclear  war 
with  Impunity  and  win.  Of  course,  the  So- 


viets might  deploy  an  anff-laser  laser,  which 
would  mean  moving  on  to  something  else. 

Kahn.  along  with  other  brilliant  and  so- 
phisticated nuclear  thinkers,  scorns  the  idea 
that  nuclear  war  Is  "unwinnable"  or  that 
It  should  be  made — according  to  Symington's 
suggestion — too  awful  for  anyone  to  contem- 
plate. Kahn,  borrowing  from  psychiatry,  calls 
this  common  attitude  "rejection."  Inciden- 
tally, Kahn  told  the  House  subcommittee: 
"I  think  It  is  unpleasant  to  face  these  prob- 
lems. I  think  it  is  more  unpleasant  to  talk 
about  them.  I  don't  particularly  encourage 
discussion  in  the  general  public  because  I 
think  this  Is  the  kind  of  thing  which  you 
don't  want  housewives  discussing,  to  be 
frank."  He  said  Congressmen  should  discuss 
It,  along  with  government  officials  and  ex- 
perts. Dr.  Kahn's  expertise  notwithstanding, 
housewives  may  disagree.  It  Is  they  who 
would  do  most  of  the  dying  in  a  nuclear 
war.  Congressmen  and  the  experts— espe- 
cially the  experts — would  be  protected. 
Should  the  housewives  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  their  fate  debated?  Quite  a  few  would 
probably  think  so,  if  they  knew  about  it. 

THE   QUESTIONS 

If  the  issue  were  debated,  the  first  ques- 
tion ought  to  be:  do  we  want  to  retain  our 
current  targeting  doctrine,  whlcli  gives  us 
the  option  of  launching  a  first  strike  and 
which  also  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
template "controlled"  nuclear  wars?  A  sec- 
ond question  is:  do  we  want  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  "damage-limiting"  devices 
which  make  nucler  war  (theoretically  any- 
way) "wlnnable"?  Maybe  the  answer  to  both 
questions  is  "yes,"  but  there  are  good  argu- 
ments for  "no." 

Nowadays,  a  first  strike  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  be  madness.  It  was  the- 
oretically possible  In  1962,  when  the  U.S.  had 
(using  President  Nixon's  figures)  a  4-  or 
5-to-l  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union.  (We 
have  infinite  superiority  now  over  China — 
we  have  4,200  warheads  capable  of  reaching 
them,  they  bave  none  capable  of  reaching 
us — and  don't  think  there  aren't  people 
around  who  think  about  using  them.)  But, 
to  the  great  sadness  of  U.S.  superhawks,  the 
United  States  no  longer  enjoys  the  old  ad- 
vantage, although  we  retain  some  niunerlcal 
superiority.  The  Soviets  now  have  an  "as- 
sured-destruction" capability  against  us, 
meaning  that  they  could  inflict  "unaccept- 
able damage"  on  the  U.S.  In  retaliation.  "The 
Pentagon  estimates  that  there  would  l>e 
alx>ut  100  million  dead  on  each  side,  give  or 
take  20  million.  Though  McNamara  has  been 
mercilessly  pilloried  (by  LeMay  and  the  "old" 
Nixon)  for  letting  U.S.  superiority  slip.  It 
really  didn't  happen  that  way.  Enthoven  tes- 
tified that,  after  the  1962  experience,  the 
Soviets  went  to  hardened  silos  and  more  mis- 
siles. Far  from  wanting  to  let  the  Soviets 
begin  to  catch  up,  he  said,  we  Just  couldn't 
afford  to  stop  them. 

The  upshot  was  sunrunarized  by  Enthoven 
and  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
chairman : 

"Senator  Stennis.  As  I  understand  It,  your 
position  is  that  they  have  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  do  not  have  the  capacity 
to  knock  them  out  with  a  first  strike. 

"Dr.  Enthoven.  That  is  right,  Mi. 
Chairman." 

A  question  for  the  debate,  then.  Is  this: 
if  we  can't  use  our  option  to  strike  first,  why 
have  it?  An  answer  might  be:  to  fight  a  "con- 
trolled" nuclear  war.  Enthoven  testified  that 
this  is  not  a  very  attractive  proposition  either. 
"If  such  an  attack  remained  restricted,  and 
If  both  sides  withheld  attacks  on  cities,"  he 
said,  "we  could  significantly  limit  damage  to 
our  citizens  by  our  current  and  programmed 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces  and 
civil  defense  measures.  However,  even  an  at- 
tack limited  to  our  strategic  forces  would 
probably  kill  more  than  10  million  Ameri- 
cans. Furthermore,  we  would  not  l>e  able  to 
deprive  the  Soviets  of  their  residual  forces. 
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...  It  is  quite  uncertain,  under  tlieae  cir- 
cumstances, how  a  nuclear  war  could  be 
ended." 

That  being  so,  do  we  want  to  be  able  to 
Rght  "limited"  nuclear  wars?  Wouldn't  it  be 
better — since  the  chances  are  that  controlled 
war  would  get  out  of  control  anyway — to  take 
Sjimington's  suggestion  and  announce  that 
w^  will  respond  to  any  Soviet  attack  with  a 
counter-attack  on  cities?  Such  a  policy — it's 
called  "mutual  unconditional  deterrence" — 
would  eliminate  any  thought  on  either  side 
of  "winning  "  a  nuclear  war.  Both  sides  would 
lose  everything.  It  would  be  the  best  incen- 
tive not  to  start  a  war.  It  would.  In  fact,  make 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  irrelevant  and  un- 
usable: and  it  could  provide  the  ba.sis  for  a 
gradual  trimming  down  of  arsenals  en  both 
sides. 

Furthermore,  it  would  reduce  the  need  for 
"damage  limitation"  as  a  goal  in  national 
strategic  policy,  saving  considerable  money. 
All  we  would  need  in  the  way  of  strategic 
weaponry  (research  might  continue,  but  de- 
ployment would  not  be  necessarv-)  would  be 
enough  to  Inflict  unacceptable  Icsses  on  an 
attacker.  That  amount  would  be  a  matter 
for  debate,  but  in  the  past  we  have  always 
built  much  more  than  we  have  needed — 
so  much.  In  fact,  that  we  have  plenty  left 
over  lor  damage  limitation  tie.  war-wln- 
ilng) .  This  is  known  as  overkill,  and  we  both 
have  plenty.  Senator  Albert  Oore  (D-Tenn.) 
has  figured  out  that  the  United  States  has 
48  times  the  number  of  warheads  needed  to 
destroy  the  50  largest  Soviet  cities  The 
Soviets  have  22  times  the  number  needed  to 
destroy  our  50  largest  cities. 

Some  damage-limitation  weapons  are 
bound  to  be  deployed.  We  plan  our  deterrent 
needs  not  against  what  the  Soviet  have,  or 
even  what  they  are  expected  to  have,  but 
against  a  "greater-than-expected  threat,' 
which,  in  Enthoven's  words,  "assumes  that 
the  Soviets  develop  .  .  .  their  forces  to  a  de- 
gree we  believe  is  only  remotely  possible' 
As  a  result,  "five  years  later,  when  the  forces 
are  actually  In  the  field,  we  are  likely  to  find 
that  the  actual  Soviet  threat  Is  not  a«  great 
as  we  had  predicted  It  would  be.  so  we  have 
forces  left  over  that  can  t)e  used  for  other 
missions"  t>esldes  deterrence  He  was  talk- 
ing about  a  damage-limitation  mission.  It 
Is  probably  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
to  eliminate  all  damage-limiting  forces  But 
it  Is  wise  to  have  enough  assured  destruc- 
tion to  cover  all  circumstances.  Some  excess 
is  an  Inevitable  result. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  to  plan  for  dam- 
age UmitaUon  or  to  build  It  stealthily,  using 
cover  aasertlons  that  "gaps"  exist  in  our  abil- 
ity to  deter  war.  The  planner  who  Is  sig- 
nificantly and  unnecessarily  t>oo6tlng  our 
damage-limiting  capability  is  thinking  about 
winning  a  nuclear  war — or  starting  one.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StalT,  straightforward  soldiers 
that  they  are,  want  to  build  more  damage- 
limiting  hardware,  and  they  say  so.  They  con- 
sider it  unpatriotic  to  think  that  nuclear  war 
Is  unthinkable. 

Counsel  Kendall.  Are  you  concerned  that 
in  some  way  we  may  not  be  In  or  approach- 
ing a  stage  of  unconditional  mutual  deter- 
rence whereby  neither  side  would  dare  to  use 
Its  strategic  nuclear  weapons  under  any  cir- 
cumstances? 

"General  Wheelxk.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  reached  that  stage,  nor  do  I  think  we 
win  necessarily  reach  It  If  we  exert  our 
brains  and  If  we  have  the  will  not  to  permit 
it  to  happen.  ...  I  do  not  see  this  uncondi- 
tional mutual  deterrence.  It  could  well  b« 
that  you  are  going  to  arrive  at  a  situation 
where  the  decision  is  going  to  be  harder  to 
make  to  use  these  forces. 

Kendall.  Suppose  the  numbers  of  casual- 
ties .  .  were  doubled  (to  160  million  for  the 
US.  aoo  mllUon  for  the  Sorlets).  .  .  .  Ob- 
viously, you  would  have  no  country  left, 
neither  of  us. 


Wheele*.  Mr.  Kendall,  I  reject  the  "better 
Red  than  dead"  theory — lock,  stock,  and 
barrel. 

The  Chiefs  want  to  retain  the  option  of 
trying  to  win  wars  and  they  want  the  equip- 
ment with  which  to  pick  up  on  that  option. 
They  want  a  large,  advanced  ICBM  with 
multiple  warheads.  They  want  a  new  manned 
bomber  equipped  with  SRAM  (an  air-to- 
ground  nuclear  missile)  and  SCAD  (a  bomb- 
er-carried drone  plane).  They  want  fallout 
shelters  for  the  entire  population  and  a  thick, 
city-protect Ing  ABM  system.  Total  cost:  clas- 
sttled  but  gigantic.  Piled  on.  these  damage- 
limiting  systems  might  begin  to  approach 
the  kind  of  all-out  superiority  you  need  If 
you  want  to  think  about  launching  a  pre- 
emptive strike  or  threatening  one  to  black- 
mall  an  enemy  Into  submission.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Joint  Chiefs,  these  programs 
were  not  ..pproved  by  McNamara  Neither  was 
the  theory  of  "exploitable  nuclear  superior- 
ity,"  simply  because  it  was  lmr>osslble  to 
sttnln — any  effort  we  made  to  achieve  It 
would  be  matched  by  the  Soviets.  We  would 
be  matched  by  the  Soviets.  We  would  both 
have  more  weapons,  concluded  McNamam. 
but  er.ch  side  would  still  t>e  able  to  kill  oR 
the  same  numbers  of  people. 

CAP    VEtSUS    PACT 

But  now  we  are  embarked  on  a  new  Ad- 
ministration which  speaks  with  two  voices. 
One  voice  says  that  we  will  talk  with  the 
Soviets  about  limiting  nuclear  weapons  and 
perhaps  negotiate  an  agreement  which  will 
"codify  equality."  The  same  soft  voice  says 
that  the  goal  of  the  U.S.  strategic  arsenal  is 
"sviflSdency"  for  deterrence,  not  "superiority." 
However,  another  voice  tells  us  that  the 
Soviets  are  striving  for  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility against  us  with  "no  question  about  it." 

The  same  voice  says  that  unless  we  build 
new  weapons  the  Sovieu  will  be  ahead  "In 
all  areas"  by  the  mld-1070's.  This  latter 
voice,  which  Is  heard  most  often  from  the 
mouth  of  Melvln  R.  Laird,  echoes  back  to 
the  days  of  yore,  when  "missile  gaps"  and 
"bomber  gaps  "  were  dreamed  up  (by  Demo- 
crats, It  should  be  noted)  as  opportunities 
to  establish  U.S.  superiority  in  weapons.  Laird 
may  be  right— and  In  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  the  boy  crying  wolf  the  third  time. 
But.  having  heard  "wolf"  before,  suspicions 
among  the  population  are  natural.  They 
should  lead  to  vigorous  debate. 

If  Americans  are  suspicious,  what  about 
the  Soviets?  They  have  seen  the  "gap"  pat- 
tern develop  before  In  the  U-S.  In  1962,  It 
cost  them  dearly.  They  have  reason  to  be 
suspicious  now,  too,  because  we  are  readying 
two  programs  that  are  at  least  partly  dam- 
age-limiting (war- winning),  though  we  are 
Justifying  them  as  maintaining  assured  de- 
struction (deterrence).  One  such  program  Is 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  which  Laird  says 
we  need  to  plug  a  deterrent  gap,  b-jt  which 
also  has  a  war-wlnnlng  role  against  both 
China  and  the  Soviets  that  could  be  ex- 
panded. The  other  program,  on  the  verge 
of  being  deployed,  is  Minuteman  III  with 
MIRV  (for  multiple  independently-targeted 
re-entry  vehicle) .  a  system  for  equipping 
each  rocket  with  several  warheads  that  can 
be  directed  to  different  targets.  MIRV  is  Jus- 
tified these  days  In  the  name  of  assured  de- 
struction (in  a  retaliatory  strike,  to  get 
through  Soviet  ABMs).  But  last  year,  Foster 
testified  to  its  original  purpose:  "to  Increase 
our  targeting  ability  "  Our  MIRVs  are  highly 
accurate — a  requirement  not  needed  for  use 
OD  cities,  but  necessary  for  destroying  some- 
body's missiles.  Or,  as  Foster  testified  last 
spring,  "we  are  beginning  (with  MIRV)  to 
get  a  rather  effective  damage-limiting  capa- 
bility- 

This  being  so,  MIRV  Is  an  even  bettter  is- 
sue than  ABM  around  which  to  debate  the 
question  of  war-winning.  This  has  not  yet 
been  done.  The  doves  on  the  Senate  Foreign 


Relations  Committee  have  skipped  around 
both  MIRV  and  the  larger  question.  They 
shouldnt:  we  could  all  get  killed.  If  we  vant 
Adam  and  Eve  to  be  Americans,  we  should 
decide  It  publicly. 


BOUNDARY   WATERS  CANOE   AREA, 
MINN. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
million-acre  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
Area  is  the  pride  of  Minnesota.  This  mag- 
nificent expanse  of  forests,  lakes,  and 
rivers  along  the  Canadian  Irarder  is 
visited  annually  by  thousands  of  persons 
seeking  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

The  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  has 
escaped  commercialism  through  the 
years.  Now,  however,  the  threat  of  min- 
ing has  arisen  within  the  area. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  over  this 
prospect.  t>ecause  it  would  be  completely 
inconsistent  with  the  history  and  pur- 
pose of  this  matchless  region.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  many  Minnesota  citizens 
are  also  upset  over  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ploitation in  this  wilderness  area. 

A  lawsuit  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
to  prevent  mining  there  is  now  before  the 
U.S.  district  couit  in  Duluth,  and  I  am 
watching  developments  in  the  case 
closely. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
as:,  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
an  article  by  Jim  Kimball  on  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Canoe  Area,  published  in 
the  Sunday  picture  magazine  of  the 
Miimeapolis  Tribime  of  February  8,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

This  fine  article,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  excellent  photo- 
graphs, captures  the  feeling  that  most 
Minnesotans — indeed,  thousands  of  out- 
of-State  visitors — have  for  this  region. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bot-NDA«T  Watebs  Canoe  Abea 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Minnesota  s 
famed  wilderness  lying  along  the  Canadian 
border  has  been  the  scene  of  a  running  battle 
between  conservationists  and  the  commercial 
Interests. 

The  area  within  the  Superior  National 
Forest  known  as  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
Area  (BWCA)  covers  more  than  a  million 
acres  of  pine,  spruce,  balsam,  cedar  and  hard- 
woods surrounding  pure  lakes,  rushing  rivers, 
dashing  waterfalls  and  sluggish  creeks  and 
beaver  ponds  where  water  lilies  grow.  This 
Is  the  place  where  granite  cliffs  rise  vertically 
from  clear  blue  lakes,  the  picturesque  settings 
where  massive  pines  or  stvmted  cedars  survive 
on  rocks  by  extending  the  tentacles  of  their 
roots  far  Into  the  crevices.  Here  too  Is  the 
home  of  the  timber  wolf  and  the  moose,  the 
pine  marten,  the  fisher  and  the  spruce  grouse. 

It  is  big  country,  even  bigger  when  you 
consider  that  It  adjoins  another  million 
acres  of  comparable  beauty  In  the  Quetlco 
National  Park  of  Canada. 

There  are  words  to  describe  beauty,  but 
there  are  no  words  to  describe  the  sensation 
within  the  chest  of  the  man  who  has  fallen 
In  love  with  the  Quetlco-Superior.  An  Inde- 
scribable feeling  builds  up  within  him — a 
feeling  that  he  Is  not  only  In  the  wilderness 
but  part  of  the  wilderness.  This  feeling 
builds  as  he  glides  over  the  deep  blue  waters 
a:onK  a  rock-rlmmed  shore  with  a  canoe 
paddle  In  his  hand,  shoots  the  rapids  or 
travels   Its   trails    and   croasea   Ita   lake   on 
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snowshoes  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  be- 
comes one  with  nature  and  her  Maker,  He 
feels  small,  humble  and  Insecure  in  the 
presence  of  such  grandeur,  and  yet,  at  the 
s:rme  time,  he  has  a  sensation  of  strength, 
self-sufficiency  and  of  being  as  big  as  the 
whole  world  of  which  he  has  become  part. 

When  the  spirit  of  wilderness  Invades  the 
soul  of  A  man  It  changes  him.  His  animal 
tenses  are  sharpened.  The  calluses  are  peeled 
away  from  his  human  sensitivities.  He  ex- 
periences a  fresh  new  awareness  of  the  world 
he  lives  in  and  of  the  magnificence  of  life 
Itself. 

I  cannot  remmber  the  date  of  my  first  trip 
into  this  great  wilderness,  but  It  has  to  be 
more  than  40  years  ago  because  I  had  not 
yet  graduated  from  the  two-room  country 
school.  A  borrowed  canoe  was  shipped  to 
Ely  on  the  train,  and  with  two  companions 
I  hitch-hiked  to  that  torwn  where  we  spent 
our  combined  resources,  except  one  dollar, 
for  food. 

A  man  forgets  a  lot  of  things  In  40-odd 
years,  but  this  trip?  Never.  After  two  weeks 
our  grub  supply  was  gone  except  for  onions. 
But  we  couldn't  bear  to  leave  so  we  ate  fish 
and  onions.  And  wheu  the  onions  were  gone 
we  ate  fish  until  we  could  stand  It  no 
more. 

Of  course  we  did  not  know  that  even  then 
the  canoe  country  would  have  been  gone, 
flooded  over  by  dams  which  the  lumber 
barons  wanted  to  build,  had  it  not  been 
for  fighting  conservationists.  We  had  not 
heard  of  Ernest  Oberholtzer  (Ober).  the  lit- 
tle man  with  the  Harvard  degree  who  had 
adopted  the  wilderness  and  who.  supported 
by  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  had  fought 
the  lumbermen  to  a  standstill. 

There  were  many  other  canoe  trips,  and 
I  recall  the  first  one  with  my  wife  when  we 
paddled  for  five  days  into  a  remote  area 
which  we  could  Imagine  no  one  else  had 
ever  seen.  Then  an  airplane  sat  down  beside 
us  and  three  fat,  soft,  cigar-smoking  men 
In  business  suits  cast  fishing  lures  in  front 
of  our  tent.  This  couldn't  happen  now. 
Battling  conservationists,  led  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  put  a  stop  to 
aerial  Invasion  of  this  wilderness.  I  recall 
the  first  trip  with  our  kids  when  David 
kept  sliding  off  the  rocks  and  had  to  be 
fished  out  of  the  water.  And  a  later  trip 
when  the  two  boys,  bigger  now,  bad  learned 
to  sail  and.  making  sails  out  of  their  ponchos, 
traveled  farther  by  wind  power  than  by 
paddle  power, 

I  was  Involved  in  the  battles  to  stop  road 
building  and  logging  in  the  BWCA.  But  the 
man  who  best  knows  the  history  of  the  long 
struggle  Is  Sig  Olson,  Minnesota's  most  fa- 
mous author,  ecologlst  and  authority  on 
wilderness. 

In  discussing  the  new  threat  by  New  York 
mining  Interests  to  the  BWCA.  Olson  bald, 
'We  have  fought  the  dams.  We  have  fought 
the  roads.  We  have  fought  to  get  rid  of  the 
private  resorts  and  the  airplanes. 

"As  a  result  of  the  dedication  of  many 
people,  not  only  in  Minnesota  but  all  over 
the  nation,  the  Quetlco-Superior  country, 
and  especially  the  BWCA.  has  become  a  sort 
of  national  treasure,  a  heritage  of  all  the 
people.  It  Is  Important  to  the  people  of 
America  spiritually  as  well  as  physically  and 
Is  loved  by  countless  hundreds  of  thousands. 
It  is  an  area  that  deserves  to  be  held  in  a 
state  of  undevelopment.  I  have  always  fa- 
vored the  elimination  of  all  logging  In  the 
BWCA.  It  is  far  too  precious  an  area  to  be 
logged  when  all  the  needed  timber  can  be 
harvested  elsewhere.  "And  as  for  the  mining, 
this  is  unthinkable.  We  don't  need  the 
minerals.  They  will  keep  for  some  future 
generation  who  might  need  them. 

"I  think  the  time  has  come  for  everyone 
to  take  a  firm  stand  to  say  this  must  not 
happen  to  an  area  which  has  been  fought 


over  for  so  long,  to  a  wilderness  that  mil- 
lions of  people  recogiilze  as  superlative," 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  SECURE  SOURCE 
OF  OIL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tliursday,  February  19,  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  maintain  our  oil  im- 
ixirt  control  program  with  some  modi- 
fication to  meet  regional  needs.  That  bill 
has  as  one  of  its  foundations  the  secu- 
rity requirements  of  the  United  States. 
Its  aim  is  to  protect  our  Nation  from 
a  growing  dependence  upon  unstable 
foreign  oil  supplies. 

Today's  Washington  Post  carries  a 
news  dispatch  which  quotes  the  Libyan 
leader,  Muammar  Quadhafl.  as  saying 
that  he  would  cut  off  all  oil  shipments  to 
the  West  if  asked  to  do  so  by  other  Arab 
leaders.  This  is  the  type  of  circumstance 
to  which  my  bill  is  addressed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Libya  Would  Cut  Oil  if  Nasser  Asks 

Damascus.  Syria.  February  22. — Libya's 
revolutionary  leader,  Col.  Muammar  Qad- 
hafl.  said  today  he  would  be  willing  to  cut 
off  Libya's  vast  oil  shipments  to  the  West  if 
Egypt's  President  Nasser  asked  him  to  do  so 
for  the  Palestine  cause. 

Qadhafi  was  speaking  in  Tripoli  as  his  first 
press  conference  since  he  took  over  power 
last  September.  The  conference  was  broadcast 
by  Tripoli  radio. 

The  colonel  was  asked  whether  Libya  was 
willing  to  stop  the  oil  flow  to  the  West  and 
move  against  vast  American  oil  Investments 
in  his  country  if  asked  to  do  so  by  the  Egyp- 
tian leader  or  other  countries  bordering 
Israel. 

"We  are  always  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  our 
resources  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause 
in  Palestine,"  he  replied. 

Asked  his  opinion  on  the  spate  attacks  by 
Palestinian  guerrillas  on  civilian  aircraft  and 
passengers,  he  replied: 

"Attacks  on  civilian  targets  are  generally 
Inhuman.  But  Israel  has  attacked  civilian 
targets  in  Arab  countries  .  .  .  Therefore  we 
cannot  hold  the  guerrillas  to  blame  for  at- 
tacking civilian  targets." 

Qadhafi  said  the  close  cooperation  among 
Libya.  Egypt  and  Sudan  was  a  prelude  to  a 
federation  of  the  three  countries.  But  he 
denied  reports  that  Egyptian  troops  were 
stationed  In  his  country. 

He  answered  sharply  when  asked  whether 
the  Mirage  Jets  that  Libya  has  bought  from 
France  might  be  made  available  to  Egypt  for 
use  against  Israel. 

"I  believe  the  motive  for  this  question  is 
America's  fear  regarding  the  protection  of 
Israel."  Qadhafi  said.  "Since  Israel  has  ex- 
pansion plans  covering  the  whole  Arab  world 
which  could  one  day  extend  to  Libya,  then 
Libyan  Mirages  may  well  be  used  against 
Israel,  even  If  they  are  not  made  available  to 
Egypt." 


SENATE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 
DELEGATES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  tradi- 
tionally, the  reconvening  of  the  Senate  Is 
a  time  of  full  schedules,  innumerable 
visitors,  and  activity  of  every  conceivable 
description.  This  year,  reconvening  very 
nearly  coincided  with  the  annual  visit  to 
the  Senate  by  the  eighth  successive  Sen- 
ate youth  program  delegates,  but  those 


of  us  who  were  able  to  meet  personally 
with  the  students  from  our  States  were 
again  encouraged  and  impressed  by  the 
consistently  high  caliber  of  those  young 
people.  I  know  my  colleague  and  cochair- 
man  for  1970,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see kIAt.  Baker)  ,  will  join  me  in  a  salute 
to  the  high  school  leaders  who  were  our 
guests  and  the  guests  of  the  Senate  the 
final  week  in  January. 

As  we  in  Congress  have  had  occasion 
to  learn,  constituents  come  in  many  and 
varied  models.  Some  are  more  welcome 
than  others,  coming  as  they  do  with 
bright,  open  minds  to  see  and  learn. 
The  102  student  constituents  brought  to 
Washington  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  to  participate  in  the 
annual  Senate  youth  program  repre- 
sented the  best  of  young  America  and 
surprised  many  of  us  with  their  percep- 
tion and  challenging  queries.  Hopefully, 
we  acquitted  ourselves  with  equanimity 
and  anticipate  that  future  day  when 
some  of  these  same  yoimg  leaders  will 
Join  us  at  this  enormous  task  of  law 
making  and  national  guidance. 

The  Capital  showed  the  visitors  its 
best  during  their  6-day  stay.  Top  of- 
ficials, including  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird,  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  Kleindienst,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Byron  White,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  Astronaut  Michael 
Collins,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  briefed  the 
SYP  delegates  who  also  were  conducted 
on  a  specially  arranged  tour  of  the  White 
House  and  honored  at  a  buffet  luncheon 
in  the  elegant  Ben  Franklin  Room  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

Not  the  least  among  the  good  things 
befalling  the  delegates  was  the  presenta- 
tion to  each  of  a  scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000  by  the  Hearst  Foimda- 
tion.  On  behalf  of  the  Senate  Advisory 
Committee,  I  wish  to  express  to  the 
trustees  of  the  foundation  our  apprecia- 
tion of  their  generous  gesture  to  the 
promising  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Likewise, 
we  wish  to  thank  our  fellow  Senators 
and  their  staffs  who  made  the  students 
welcome  on  "the  Hill"  on  January  28. 

Similarly,  a  special  word  of  thanks 
must  go  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hearst 
Sr.,  who  devote  long  hours  of  their  time 
both  to  the  plaiming  aspects  of  and 
later  to  the  actual  week  here  in  the  city 
in  company  with  the  students  when  they 
assume  the  roles  of  super-parents  to 
the  102  participants.  Recognition  and 
thanks  go,  too,  to  Mr.  Ira  Walsh,  direc- 
tor of  the  program,  who  gives  endlessly 
of  himself  to  insure  its  complete  success. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  with- 
out the  generous  assists  received  from 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  hard-working  staffs 
thereof,  our  agenda  for  the  week  would 
be  barren  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  student  dele- 
gates to  the  1970  Senate  youth  progrsmi 
and  of  the  escorting  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous military  services  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Cily 


SchMl 


fnncip*' 


suit  wpciinttndcnt  el  puWic 
Nitliuction 


AUbjma : 

MclMel ).  Evtns 

Robert  I  Simmons.  Jr. 
AlaskJ 

G«oi|«  KiisCtssrty.... 

Jtffrey  W.  Ln... 

ArLtocl 

K*vin  T  Tttun 

Wjriaret  C.  Bachnun  . 
Arkansas: 

OiiX  Ann  A<tofl 

Robtit  P.  riummcr.. 
CaMofnia 

Royal  Fortst  Oakts 

Kalhryn  A.  Swallow 
Coloiado 

Km  Lynnt  Bockvt  ... 

Frwl  L.  SMarttiy.   .. 
ConnKtKut 

Joann  N.  Bodurtba   . 

Robert  R.  laRacDtM 
Oetaoare 

Marcia  Goodall 

Nann  I  Cronai 
District  or  Columbia: 

Isaiah  Pool*   

Mai|0  E.  Grrtn 

Florida: 

Arthur  C  Skmnor.  it. . 

Jacquolin*  N  Rood  . 
Georiia 

Susan  I  Ntwman 

Ralph  H  l^nktord  Jr. 
Hawaii : 

Mark  A.  Borrvltf 

Maifartt  B  Walderl.. 


Route?  ...   

MM  12th  Ave  S... 


211  West  Cook. 
ntStedman 


S249  I  Chaparral  Rd. 

nooN  S6niPUM ... 


Alley       . 
Bu  mingham 

AackSflBt.. 
MtchikM.. 

ScottsdJle 
do 


320  College  Streol.. 
207  Piine*lon    


221 10  Elk  wood  St.. 
1)21  «   Kildar*  ... 


62SS.  Vallev»ie«St 

Route  1  Bo«44 

tS  Hayes  Lane  

U2WoodslMk  AM 

2(01  MiddMord  Rd 

tOJ  Dordkster  Ori«e    — 

40BI  Minnesota  Ay*  NC. 
MMOHanna  Place.  SE... 

U03  0ld  Mines  Rd  S 

20  Pinetie*  Circle  . .   ... 

1427  Oinflewood  Or 

.  N.  Victory  Orivt 


C*M(a  fMk 

Lancaster 

Littleton 
Oidway 


Sealord 
Witfflingtor 

Washinfton 
do 

JadiiMniUt. 
Jupiter 


ld_.- 

Ethan  I  Bckelhaupl  . . 

Paul  D  Roli| 

Illinois: 

Michael  C  Dort 

Russell  B  Toat 

Indiana 

Richard  Blackwell     . . 

Kathy  A  Jackson     . 
Iowa: 

Deborah  C  Brandau. . . 

Joseph  C  RasfflussoM.. 
Kansas 

Jane  I.  Oiury     

Ronald  J  Hill... 
Kentucky 

Mary  Jo  Kiilesza    

Oaniol  C  McCandiM*.. 
Louisiana : 

Gary  Joe  Elliins 

Alvm  Justin  Ourso  III.. 
Maine: 

Etaeod  J  Howard 

James  Lt*  Fossott 

MaiTland: 

Stuart  G  Wemblatt.. .. 


SB  ftU  Hie*  SiiMl 

P.O  Boi727     

Ro«te2       

2420  Wi  A«enM. 

4(MN   MonticeliO 

400  Moinson  A«e      

4301  Alan  Drive.     

174MFiailan*Ot 


JMw.   .     .. 
lUtinahakat. 


Meek.HS 

WoodlawnHS   

WestHS 

Ketchikan  H  S       

Brophy  Collefe  PiepatalMy 
SajuaroHS 

Mountain  Home  H.S 

Benton  Senior  H.S 

Canoia  Park  HS  . 

Antelope  Valley  H.S 

Littleton  H  S 

Crowley  Cty  Seniof  H.S     .. 

Rid|(hcldH.S 
Marianapolis  Prep.  H.  S.    . 

Sealord  Senior  H  S 
.  Thomas  McKein  H  S 

Spiniarn  H  S. 
Eastern  HS    . 

.  The  Bolles  School 

Jupiler  HS 


Columbus  H.S  .. 
Lyons  HS 


Royce  Coi  

Elmer  E.  Moree 

Slowell  Johnstone 

.  «.  W  Steki 

.  F».  leo  J.  Freitw 

B.  J.  Oivis        

.  M.R.  Newton      

John  H.  Buller 

He.vy  H  Leeds 

.  Mopro*  E.  Pedenan  .... 

Richard  Grey  

.  Joe  Kinard 

Harold  E  Healy 

Rev.  Donald  S.  Petraitis. . 

C.  Mai  Milliren.. 

.  Makolm  Baird 

Purvis  Williams  ..    

William  J  Saundtrs  

.  CarlE  Reed 

.  JohnC  Golden 

.  W  Herman  Dollar 

.  James  H  Colhns  . 


Rural  Route  1   

RFD  2.  Bei  IH.     . 

IMS  Marvonn*  Rd 
2226  South  EsteU* 


Robert  A.  Honlcy 

MasMchusotts 

John  M.  Burke 

James  JacluM 

Mich -(an 

NcoloTurnOf 

Michael  J.  Sventho 

Mmnosota: 

Susan  Janis  Kurr* 

Alan  F.  Ola nder 

Mississippi: 

Robert  S.  Murphraa 

Thomas  B.  Holmos,  Jr... 
Missouri: 

Richard  H    Koenifsdarf. 

Sara  Ann  Mcintosh 

Montana: 

Timothy  J  Milchal 

SlophonC.  Owens 

Nabrtslia: 

johnM  OShaa 

Richard  L.  Kramer 

Navada: 

JeKrey  Esliin 

Jeffrey  Lynn  Burr..... 
Naw  Hampshire: 

Marcella  E.  Jordan 

Robert  V.  O'Brien 

New  Jersey: 

Kirk  Kerensky 

Henry  B.  Handler 

New  Meiico: 

Sylvia  BaldariMH 

James  S.  LiataMM 

New  York: 

Raymond  A.  Maiar .. 

Lynne  Constantina 

North  Carolina: 

Frederick  M.  Casay.... 

AUen  WUton  Wood 

North  Dakota : 

Duane  V.  Krivaickka... 
James  M.  2ink 


..  Boi840        

..  407  Mam  Streai 

..  ISUSIermiRead... 
..  1421  Hoarstone  Dr.  . 

..  B.FO  No  2 

..  31  Rand  Road 


0«d  Court  Road.... 

Kandife  Will  Road 

716  North  Street  . 
Ml  Km|  Philip  SI. 

4W1  Norton 

313  Church  Street. 

.  710»Sunra«A»a.. 


Teiie  Haute 
South  Bend 

Maishalllo*n 
Jafletsan. . 

.  Lawraaca. 

.  Wichita 

.  Middlesboro  . 
.  Harrodsburi 

.  Franklin. 
.  Baton  Rouge 

.  Houlton.. 
.  Yarmouth.    . . 

.  Baltimore     . 

.  Owiigs  Mills. 

.  PiltsMd.... 
.  FaHKiver.    . 

.  FIM 

.  East  Tawas 

.  Cwdafwat.. 


RadtordHS 

Motohai  High  I  Int  School. 

BuhlHS  .. 

Lewislo:i  Senior  H.S 

Roosevelt  H.S 

WaleikMHS      

Honey  Creoh.  N.S 

CUyHS    


. .  George  Yamamato 

.  Clilterd  Horita 

..  Frank  Charlton 

..  Frank  B  Claik 

. .  H.Zimmerman. 

.  Paul  Meek     

.  WrfliamG  Ray 

..  Phillip  EN 


Green  Mt  Ind  School 
.  Jefferson,  H  S 

Lawrence  H  S 
WchitaHS  East 


Middlesboro  HS.. 
Harrodsburg  H  S. 

Franklin  HS 
Calhal«HS... 


Rchaid  Hessenias 
.  Robert  Schmidt.. 

William  Medley... 
.  Vernon  0.  Kiiby.  . 

.  Llayd  Sharp  

.  10  Knight 


ChavanisMS 

PikesviUeH.S      

Franklin  Seniot  H.S... 


SI.  Joseph  Central  H.S  . 
PievostH.S        

Flint  Northwesiain  H.S.. 
Tawas  Area  H.S 


..  Donovan  L   PontiR 

Brother  Donnan  Berry... 

..  ElwoodH  Scott    

..  lev.  J.  J.  Bresiiahan.  SJ. 


,  L  Lea  Lindley 
Mr.  Hxkman.. 


Ernest  Stone,  Montgomery. 

Cliflord  R.  Hailman,  Junaati. 

W  P  SholsUll.  Phoenix. 

A.  W.  Ford.  Little  Rwk. 
,  Mai  Raflerty.  Sacramento. 
.  Byron  W.  Hansford,  Denver. 

William  Sanders.  Hartford. 
.  Kenneth  C.  Madden.  Dover. 
.  Banjamin  Henley.  Washington. 
.  Floyd  T.  Christian.  Tallahassaa. 
.  Jack  P.  Nil.  AlUnla. 
.  Ralph  H.  Kiyosaki,  Honolulu. 
.  0  F.  Engelking.  Boise 
.  Ray  Page,  Springfield. 
.  Richard  D  Wells.  I  ndianapalii. 
. .  Paul  F.  Johnston,  Das  Moinev 

"  MurleM  Hayden,  Topeka. 
v.  Wendell  P  Butler.  Ffanktort 
['.  William  J.  Dodd,  Baton  Rouge 


v.  Wm  T.  Logan.  Jr ,  Augusta 


James  A.  Senstnbaugh, 
Baltimore. 


420S  Breohdala 

tctXi 

1207  W  70  Terrace.. 
704  EastJadison... 

41S  North  3t  Street. 
.  127  Milwaukee  Ava.. 

,  2212BurnhaNi 

,  720  7th  Street 


Jackson  — 
Batesvilte.    . 

Kansas  City. 
Meico.  . 


. .  Centennial  Sennr  H.S. 
..  Nav«H.S 

..  MurrahH.S       

.  South  Panola  H.S 

.  Southwest  HS 

..  MaiKoHS 


Billints     . . 
Dear  Lodge. 

Liacala 


3310  Natialaa  Way. 
Ill  Joshua 


Northwest  Road. . 
4(3  Central  Road. 


LasVafas... 
Henderson... 

Canterbury. . 
"Yt 


Btllincs  Central  H S  ... 
..  Powell  County  HS 

.  Lincoln  Southeast  HS.. 
..  MiHordHS 


HS. 
MS  . 


.  Rev.  Raymond  Lanoue. 
...  Iro.  Roger  Millette.... 

...  Nanaath  L.  Firil 

...  John  Aleiander 


Lawrence  H.  Biehn 

.  Edward  R.  Brekke 

,  James  E.  Merritl 

,  JoaG.  HamU 

.  W  Lawrence  Cannon.. 
.  William  E.  Lowiy 

.  Sister  Mary  Rau 

.  Roger  Ranti 


...  Wes  Lauteibadi 

...  Dale  Hall 

...  Dorence  L  Bundran 

...  John  A  Oooley  


S202  Terrace  Ava 

M  Navasink  Ava 

1407W.  IrvinSI 

1401CaguaNE 


Pennsaukaa. 
Rumson.   ... 


Carlsbad 

Albuqueraaa.. 


..  Merrimack  Valley  HS  ... 
. .  SI  Thames  Aquinas  MS. 

..  Pennsauken  H.S 

..  Ramson-Fair  Haven  Reg.  H.S 

..  Carlsbad  Senior  H4 

..  Oal  Norte  H.S 


Peter  J  Murphy 

Sister  Raymunda 

JahnW  Partridga 

John  F.  K.nnay 


William  Loos 

.  Mr.  Krumm 


$20  Jervis  Ava 

1735  Lafayette  Ava — 


S3S  S.  Haywood  St 

<3S  East  Prospect  A««. 


WaynesviNa.. 
Raeford 


..  4B7  Ml  Ava. SaiilR.*.*. 


Rowaian  ... 
Carnngtaa. 


...  Rome  Free  Aca4l«y.. 
...  Oaminican  Aca^Mny.. 

...  TuscotaH.S 

...  Hake  Ceunty  H.S 


^......jan  H.S  ..... — 

,  Catiinglan  H.S 


....  Ralph  Furief 

Sister  Laurene  Hagman . 

Carl  Ratclifta 

George  Autry 

....  H.Fhodt 

Urry  W.  Nudall 


. .  Neil  V.  Sullivan.  Boston. 
..  Ira  Polity.  Lansing. 
.. .  Duane  J.  Malthfis.  St.  Paul 
...  G.H.  Johnston.  Jackson. 
.. .  Hubert  Wheeler.  Jefferson  City. 
...  Dolores  Colburg.  Helena. 
...  Cecil  E.  Stanley.  Lincoln. 
...  Burnell  Larson.  Carson  City. 
...  Newell  J.  Paiie,  Cancord. 
...  Carl  L.  Marbuiber,  Trenloa. 
...  Leonard  J.  Da  Uyo.  Santa  Fa. 
...  Ewald  B.  Nyquist,  Albany. 
...A.  Craig  Phillips,  Ralaifh. 
...  M.  F.  Peterson,  Bismarck. 
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SUte  and  studen: 


Raymond  Chris  Burnett 

James  t.  Couch 

Oklahoma: 

Joe  lynn  Heaton 

Rick  Joe  Joseph. 
Oiegon: 

Patricia  A  O'Connell 

Stiinlev  0.  Peleison 
Pe'insylvama: 

Stephen  H  C?irbach 

James  Aithui  LaMience.. 
Rhocf  Island: 

Fredeiick  J  Mullen.  Jr. 

Maureen  T   McConaghy. . 
South  Carolina: 

Robeil  L  Lentj.  Jr 

Richard*  Oooley 

South  Dakota: 

Lyniiell  Marie  Lohr 

ReiWm.  Smith 

Tennessee: 

Gaiy  Muiiay  Baikow  

[dward  A  McDo*ell...     .. 
Teias: 

(duardo  T  Fsparia 

Raymond  M.  Hampton 

Utah: 

LeGrand  R  Curtis 

Linda  Waters 

Vermont: 

Margaret  Guslenhovan 

Dwayne  S.  Roberts 

Virginia: 

Blaii  M.  Gardner 

Joseph  Lee  Bishop 

Washington : 

Pamela  J  Aleundar 

Monte  Jay  Huntsman 

West  Viigima: 

Barbara  Lee  Ayers..    

George  Lynn  Hess 

Wisconsin: 

Kenneth  I  Judd 

Reed  Charles  Gioeihe 
Wyoming: 

Maurya  Ann  Meenan 

Robert  J.  Oranvich 


Address 


414  LutheiSt... 
RR.4 

713  Filth  Street. 
214  South  Oak  . 


City 


School 


Principal 


State  superintendent  ot  public 
instruction 


'Route  3,  Bo«375 

SbOSN.E,  Rodney 

1909  Norlhbrook  Or 

184  Mailyn  Road 


44  Maynaid  St. 
9b  Morns  Ave.. 


Ashland  . 
Van  Wert. 

Alva. 
Sapulpa  . 

Cornelius 
Portland 


Lancaster 
Lansdowne. 


Pawtuckel 
do... 


..  Ashland  HS 

..  Van  Wert  HS 

.  Alva  Senior  H.S 

.  Sapulpa  H.S- 

Hillsboro  Senior  H.S 

Cleveland  H.S  

Maiiheim  To»<nship  H  S. 
lansdcwne-Alden  H.S 


St  Rapheel  Academy. 
St  Xavier  Academy 


31 1  Mimosa  Drive. . . 
4204  RKkbridge  Rd. 


604  H  Dakota  St  

3724  Moining  View  Or. 

63b  Pennsylvania  Ave.. 
Lake  Ciicle  Drive 


1520  Lyon 

'1824  Mary  Ellen 

4373  South  23d  St 

2424  South  8tti  Ust 

US  Birch  Street 


Boi4K  

S78  Market  Street 

306  E.  lOfh,  Apt.  1 

533  Castle  Drive .. 

9  Willoughby  Ave 

648Callen  Ave 

R  R.  No  I 

518  Harrison  Boulevard.. 

:  3070  East  4th 

1110  Edgar  Street 


Greenville. . 
Columbia    . 

Clark 

Rapid  City  . 

Oak  Ridge. 
,  Tullahoma 

Laredo.. . 
Pampa 


Salt  Uka  City. 
do 

Island  Pond... 
Chelsea 

Ashland 

Harrisonburg  . 

Olympia 
Moses  Lake 

Huntington... 
Morgantown. . 

Mount  Horeb 
Wausau.. 

Casper.   .   ...- 
.  Rock  Springs  . 


Wade  Hamptson  H.S 

DentsvilleHS    

C'arkHS    .     -- 

.  Rapid  City  Stevens  H.S... 

.  OakRidgeHS 

..  Tullahoma  H.S 

.  MartinHS 

..  Pampa  H.S 

.  Olympus  HS 

.  South  H.S 

North  Country  Union  H.S. 
..  Chelsea  HS 

..  Patrick  Henry  H.S 

.  Harrisonburg  H.S 

Wm.  Winlock  Miller  H.S. . 
.  Mola  H.S. 


..  James  R.  Wiand 

.  Robert  W.  Games 

. .  R.L.Brandenburg 

..  John  C.  Cochrum  

James  D.  Davis 

.     Cliflord  J.  Skinner 

C.  Wendell  Hower 

Patiicia  R.  Nolan  (Asst). 

. .  Brother  Patrick 

. .  Sister  Mane  Georgette  . . 

..  D   E  Muggins   

..  Leonard  Gardner,  Jr 

..  E.  f.  Elkins 

..  Donald  Varcoe 


T  H  Dunigan    

Creed  McClure 

....  F  L.  Pena 

H.  Cameron  Marsh... 

John  Larsen.- 

Douglas  F.  Williams. 

.  Russell  Heath 

..  Melun  C.  Somars  .. 

.  ..  AW.  Turner,  Jr..  . 
....  C.  B.Di«,  Jr. 

Don  Bunt 

Del  Miholland 


Huntington  East  H.S. . 
Morgantown  H.S 

Mount  Horeb  H.S... . 
Wausau  East  H.S 

..  Kelly  W»lsh  H.S 

. .  Rock  Springs  H.S 


HeibertL.  Nutter 

J.  Edwin  Jenkins 

Glenn  Spaay.. 

James  Bollinger 

William  Sullins 

Robert  Wallendorff.... 


Martin  Essex,  Columbus. 

D  D.  Creech,  Oklahoma  City. 

...  Dale  P.  Parnell,  Salem. 

David  H.  Kurtzman,  Harrlsburg. 

.     Wm.  P.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence. 
.   ..  Cyril  B  Busbee,  Columbia. 

Gordon  A.  Diedtrich,  Pierre. 

J.  H  Warf,  Nashville. 

J.  W.  Edgar,  Austin. 

T  H.  Bell,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Harvey  B.  Scribner,  Montpe tier. 

Woodrow  W.  Wilkerson,  Richmond. 

Louis  Bruno,  Olympia. 

Re>  M.  Smith,  Charleston. 

William  C.  Kahl.  Madison. 

Harry  Roberts,  Cheyenne. 


Escort  Omcnis — 1970  Senate  YotrrH 

Program 

u.s.  marinb  corps 

Senior  Escort  Officers 

Captain    Dennis    R.    Vandervoort    092464, 

Marine  Corps  Educational  and  Development 

Center.  Quantlco.  Virginia  22134. 

Captain  Jacquelyn  J.  Alvord  086034,  Head- 
quarters. United  States  Marine  Corps  (Code 
AR» .  Washington.  DC.  20380. 
Escort  Officers 
1st  Lieutenant  John  P.  Klley  104248.  Ma- 
rine Barracks.  8th  and  1  Streets.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20390. 

1st  Ueutenant  Robert  A.  Packard  102607, 
Marine  Barracks.  8th  and  I  Streets.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20390. 

2nd  Ueutenant  Cathrlne  A.  Campbell 
0110684.  Headquarters.  United  States  Marine 
Corps  iCode  A02) ,  Washington,  DC.  20380. 

U.S.    AR^T 

Escort  officers 

2nd  Lieutenant  Atlaa  R.  Yates  216-42- 
6473,  Company  B,  1st  Battalion.  3rd  In- 
fantry, Port  Myer.  Virginia  22211. 

2nd  Lieutenant  Michael  J.  Plerson  382- 
44-3728,  Headquarters  Company,  1st  Bat- 
talion, 3rd  Infantry,  Fort  Myer.  Virginia 
22211. 

2nd  Lieutenant  Frances  E.  Harding,  Head- 
quarters Company.  (WACi.  US.  Army.  Port 
Myer.  Virginia  22211. 

U.S.    NAVY 

Escort  Officers 

LTJB  Rosemary  L.  Bemer  740487*  W) ,  1100, 
Headquarters.  Naval  Systems  Conmiand  Air. 
Washington.  D.C.  20360. 

LTJO  Rachelle  A.  DeHoff  744003(W)/1105, 
Naval  District  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 
22204. 

LTJO  Robert  C.  KIrsch  742696  1355,  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  22360. 


V.B.    AIR    FORCE 


Escort  Officers 

2ud  Lieutenant  Richard  A.  Pavel.  1st  Com- 
posite Support  Group  (BA),  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base.  Maryland  20331. 

1st  Lieutenant  Tom  S.  Clark.  Jr.,  Assistant 
Chief,  Personnel  Office,  1100  AB  Wing,  (HQ 
Command,  USAP)  (CBPO-PA)  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base.  D.C.  20332. 

2nd  Lieutenant  Jlmmie  Kaye  Bair,  Mal- 
colm Grow  USAP  Medical  Center.  Box  2327, 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland  20331. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    PROJECT    OFFICER 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Wayne  B.  Sargent,  U.S. 
Army,  Office  of  the  Director  for  Community 
Relations,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Public  Affairs.  The  Pentagon.  Room 
1  E  776.  Washington.  DC.  20301. 


MAJ.  GEN.  GEORGE  GELSTON 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Maj.  Gen.  George  Gelston,  com- 
mander of  the  Maryland  National  Guard, 
is  a  tragic  loss  for  his  family  and  for  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

General  Gelston  earned  national 
praise  and  the  gratitude  of  all  Mary- 
land with  his  sensitive  handling  of  racial 
clashes  in  Baltimore  and  Cambridge, 
Md. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w::i>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
f    follows: 

General  Gelston,  Leader  in  Calming  Riots, 

Dies 

( By  Richard  Slusser) 

Ma  J.  Gen.  George  Morris  Gelston,  57,  the 
military  man  who  emerged   as  the  peace- 


making hero  of  racial  disorders  In  Cambridge 
and  Baltimore,  died  yesterday  In  a  Chicago 
hospital  of  complications  from  a  heart  ail- 
ment. 

Gen.  Gelston,  commander  of  the  Maryland 
national  Guard  drew  national  praise  for  re- 
storing order  In  Cambridge  during  the  1963 
and  1964  clashes. 

He  was  also  commended  by  many  Balti- 
more city  and  clvU  rights  groups  for  averting 
bloodshed  there  during  the  six  months  In 
1966  he  was  police  commissioner  of  the  city. 

Gen.  Gelston  had  been  111  for  several 
months. 

MANDEL    CITES   COtTRAGE 

In  a  statement  released  yesterday  Mary- 
land Gov.  Mar%-in  Mandel  said  Gen.  Gelston  s 
"selfless  and  courageous  leadership — com- 
bined with  his  deep  sense  of  honor  and 
order — held  together  many  Maryland  com- 
munities through  some  of  their  grimmest 
days."  He  continued: 

"And  through  the  years.  Gen.  Gelston 
remained  a  military  figure  who  was  truly 
dedicated  to  maintaining  peace,  not  war. 
His  decency,  understanding  and  concern  for 
the  protection  of  all  Maryland's  citizens 
were  an  Inspiration  within  our  state  and 
our  nation." 

PILOT    IN    WORLD    WAR   II 

Gen.  Gelston  was  a  salesman  for  Coca- 
Cola  m  1935  and  In  1942  entered  federal 
military  service  as  a  volunteer  officer  candi- 
date. Later  that  year  he  was  rated  as  liaison 
pilot.  He  served  14  months  In  Europe  during 
World  War  II,  flying  Piper  Cubs  to  spot 
enemy  artlUery.  He  was  with  the  V  Corps  In 
Czechoslovakia  on  VE  Day. 

In  1948  he  joined  the  National  Guard  after 
two  years  as  a  labor  negotiator  for  Bethle- 
hem Steel.  He  was  state  air  defense  officer  in 
Maryland  and  commanding  officer  of  the 
guard's  headquarters  detachment  before  he 
was  made  brigadier  general  in  1962. 

Gen.  Gelston,  who  had  been  assistant  ad- 
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Jutont  general  of  Maryland  under  Lt.  Oen. 
Milton  A.  Reckord.  was  selected  to  com- 
mand the  National  Guard  force  sent  Into 
Cambridge  at  the  outbreak  of  racial  trouble 
in  1963. 

••rxcrrnoNAL  man"* 

Gen.  Gelston  Imposed  a  curfew,  banned 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  pro- 
hibited demonstrations  In  the  Eastern  Shore 
town,  and  enforced  marUal  law  with  equal 
firmness  toward  both  sides. 

He  received  the  Baltimore  Advertising 
Club  man-of-the-year  award  In  1964  and 
the  same  award  from  Uie  Press  Reporters 
Association  the  next  year. 

Tlie  Star.  In  a  1964  editorial,  praised  Gen. 
Gelston  for  his  exemplary  conduct  of  the 
Guard.  "During  the  moments  of  greatest 
tension  and  danger,  the  brunt  of  the  pres- 
sure fell  squarely  on  his  shoulders.  At  times, 
his  personal  dignity  and  force  of'tharacter 
weighed  heavier  even  than  the  military  force 
he  commanded.  More  than  once  these  traiu 
earned  him  the  admiration  and.  more  Im- 
portanUy.  the  respect,  of  both  sides  .  .  .  This 
Is  an  exceptional  man." 

Gen.  CeUton  was  named  adjuunt  general 
on  Jan.  1.  1966.  and  later  that  month  waa 
named  temporary  commander  of  the  Balti- 
more police  after  the  department  had  re- 
ceived sharp  criticism  from  an  InteroaUonal 
organization. 

SUMMEE    or    DlSORDEa 

Soon  after  taking  the  police  Job.  Gen. 
Gelston  waa  faced  with  another  summer  of 
racial  disorder.  Not  only  had  the  Congresa 
of  Racial  Equality  chosen  Baltimore  as  a 
summer  "target  city."  but  the  Ku  Kluz 
Klan  and  the  NaUonal  SUtea  Rights  Party 
planned  counter-demonstrations  there. 

Although  the  ghettos  of  Cleveland.  New 
York,  Chicago.  Omaha  and  Los  Angeles 
erupted  after  the  July  4  national  convention 
of  CORE  in  Baltimore.  Baltimore  underwent 
a  cooling-off  period. 

"Im  knocking  on  wood,  and  I  fully  realize 
that  something  could  be  the  trigger,  but  I 
really  think  were  over  the  bump."  Gen. 
Gelston  ssld.  He  returned  to  his  poet  of  ad- 
jtuant  general  In  September  19M. 

DISCOUNTED    OUTSIDS    aOLX 

In  1967  Gen.  Gelston.  In  testimony  before 
U)e  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  discounted 
i^e  role  of  outolde  agitators  In  racial  dashes. 
'  X  think  it  to  be  a  sweeping  and  Inaccurate 
generalization  to  determine  that  an  out- 
sider .  .  .  necessarily  creates  disorder,"  he 
said. 

Gen.  Gelston  received  many  other  awards, 
was  named  the  ouutandlng  cltlsen  of  BaJti- 
ooore  in  1966.  and  received  other  awards  from 
other  city,  hax*  and  national  organlsatlooa. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Jean  Houck. 
and  two  daughters.  Susan,  and  Ann,  all  of 
the  LutherviUe.  Md  .  home,  and  a  son,  Hugh, 
of  North  Carolina. 


TRAGIC  SPREAD  OF  USE  OP  HARD 
DRUGS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
we  have  all  t>ecome  increasingly  aware  of 
the  rapid  and  tragic  spread  of  the  use 
of  hard  drugs,  particularly  heroin,  among 
youths  of  high  school  age  and  even 
younger.  This  subject  has  received  great- 
ly expanded  coverage  in  the  press.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  two 
timely  contributions:  one.  a  column 
written  by  Marquis  Childs.  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  January  18; 
the  other,  an  article  published  In  Life 
magazine  for  February  20.  1970.  The 
common  theme  which  runs  through  these 
and  other  articles  on  this  topic  is  the 
inadequacy  of  our  current  efforts  to  ar- 
lesc  the  spread  of  heroin  addiction  and 


to  rehabilitate  those  who  are  already 
users. 

In  most  communities,  there  is  now  little 
choice  except  to  turn  youthful  addicts 
over  to  the  police  since  no  facilities  or 
programs  exist  to  provide  the  help  that 
those  afflicted  so  desperately  need.  Sure- 
ly the  resources  it  would  take  to  develop 
adequate  treatment  programs,  including 
special  facilities  in  city  and  coimty 
health  clinics  across  the  country,  would 
be  but  a  fraction  of  the  sain  which  could 
be  realized  by  returning  these  youths  to 
an  active  and  constructive  life.  Since  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  dally  cost 
to  the  addict  of  supporting  his  habit  is 
$30  to  $150.  almost  all  addicts  eventually 
turn  to  crime  to  obtain  the  needed  funds. 
This  means  that  an  addict  steals  goods 
worth  three  to  four  times  these  amounts, 
since  the  goods  must  be  fenced.  The 
amount  of  crime  that  is  directly  drug- 
related  is  staggering.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Childs  that  theivery  by 
heroin  addicts  in  New  York  adds  up  to 
$2  billion  worth  a  year,  and  an- 
other estimate  places  the  years  loss  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  $450  million. 
If  programs  can  be  developed  which  at- 
tack the  addiction  problem  on  a  major 
scale,  we  would  not  only  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  returning  many  of  these 
youths  to  useful  endeavors,  but  we  would 
all  t>eneflt  from  a  substantial  reduction 
in  crime  in  our  cities. 

We  need  legislation  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  begin  a  concerted  attack 
on  this  problem.  The  recent  passage  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Amendments  of  1969  provides  a  begin- 
ning, and  more  needed  provisions  would 
be  authorized  by  the  passage  of  a  pend- 
ing bill.  S.  2608.  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  senator  from  Texas, 
(Mr.  Yaibokough).  At  present,  we  lack 
facilities,  funds,  trained  personnel,  and 
complete  knowledge  in  this  field.  We  can- 
not, in  my  estimation,  delay  any  longer 
in  correcting  these  deficiencies.  We  must 
provide  education  and  information,  med- 
ical treatment,  help  for  parents,  and 
counseling  for  young  addicts,  as  a  mini- 
mum beginning. 

Whether  one  looks  at  the  problem  in 
gross  terms  of  the  number  of  lives  that 
are  wasted  or  the  amount  of  crime  that 
results  from  heroin  addiction,  or  In  the 
Individual  context  of  the  anguish  of  one 
young  addict,  as  the  Life  story  does,  we 
can  hardly  deny  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  action.  The  time  to  begin  that 
action  is  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  which  so  usefully  highlight  the 
tasks  we  face  in  this  field  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

U«  or  Hciiora  bt  thc  Yotwc  Is  a 
TEXalTTINC  Phcnomcmon 
New  YOUR  —The  young  carolers  who  stood 
in  the  gathering  twilight  last  Chrtstmas  Eve 
were  singing  in  memory  of  the  210  teenagers 
who  killed  themselves  in  New  York  in  1B6S 
with  overdoses  of  heroin.  The  carolers  them- 
selves, outside  the  Mayors'  Oracle  Mansion 
and    the    Fifth    Avenue    apartment    house 
where   Gov.    Nelson   Rockefeller   lives,    were 
from  Odyssey  House  where  as  former  addlcU 
they  were   being  helped   to   kick   the  habit 
The    rapid    spread    uf    the    heroin    habit 


among  youngsters — 12.  13  and  14  years  old — 
Is  a  terrifying  phenomenon.  While  It  Is  more 
prevalent  and  more  conspicuous  In  the  city 
of  enormous  contrasts  of  wealth  and  pov- 
erty, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  use 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  hard  drugs  is 
spreading  In  many  urban  centers. 

The  dimensions  of  this  sinister  growth  are 
hard  to  come  by  and  must  be  at  best  esti- 
mates. Mayor  Lindsay's  specialists  in  drug 
abuse  put  the  number  of  heroin  addicts  lu 
the  city  at  100.000.  Although  this  Includeji 
some  upper-  and  middle-class  youths,  they 
come  mostly  out  of  poverty  as  reflected  by 
the  estimate  that  50  per  cent  are  blacks  and 
25  per  cent  are  Puerto  Rlcans. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  habit  Is  almost  as 
terrifying  as  the  addiction  Itself.  The  dally 
series  of  fixes  for  each  addict  costs  from  $3U 
to  (70.  To  get  that  amount  by  theft  means 
stealing  roughly  MOO.  since  by  the  Ume  mer- 
chandise passes  through  a  fence  the  thief 
receives  one-fourth  of  its  value.  The  guess  is 
that  the  thievery  of  New  York  heroin  addlcu 
adds  up  to  $2  billion  a  year. 

The  city  is  making  a  strenuous  effort  to 
curb  the  habit  and  cure  Its  victims.  At  pres- 
ent 63  treatment  centers  are  operating  and 
12  more  will  be  opened  by  June.  They  are 
staffed  by  more  than  400  trained  personnel, 
half  of  them  former  addicts.  The  long  and 
painful  cure  means  hardly  lees  than  re- 
strucUng  a  life  that  has  been  all  but  eroded 
away  by  the  drug.  Hopefully,  this  can  be 
accomplUhed  In  a  year  and  a  half  to  two 
years. 

No  one  pretends  for  a  moment  that  the 
attack  on  the  evil  Is  anything  but  pitifully 
Inadequate.  A  volley  of  crlUclsm  la  directed 
by  Mayor  Lindsay  and  those  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  drug  problem  at  both  Wash- 
ington and  Albany  for  faUIng  to  provide 
funds  to  expand  present  programs.  Peter 
Ooldmark,  one  of  the  mayor's  aides,  says 
bitterly  that  the  cost  overrun— not  the  cost 
but  the  cost  overrun— of  the  new  Air  Force 
plane,  the  C5A.  would  be  sufficient  to  treat 
every  addict  In  the  city. 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  Initiating  the 
first  real  breakthrough  to  try  to  stop  the 
flow  of  heroin  into  the  country.  The  number 
of  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  overseas,  which  haa  been 
absurdly  small.  Is  being  doubled  to  70  posi- 
tions— still  very  small  when  measured  against 
the  possibility  of  tracing  shipments  and 
alerting  port  authorities  In  the  United  States. 
Turkey,  the  principal  source  of  the  opium 
from  which  heroin  comes,  la  getting  a 
$3,000,000  loan  from  AID  to  pay  Turkish 
farmers  to  grow  crops  other  than  the  poppy. 

The  tentacles  of  the  drug  traffic  are  deep 
In  the  underworld  of  a  half-dozen  countries 
because  the  Illicit  proflts  are  so  fantastic.  A 
kilo  (22  pounds)  of  heroin  on  the  dock  at 
Marseilles,  the  center  of  manufacture  and 
refinement,  costs  »5,000.  Smuggled  Into  New- 
York  or  another  port  of  entry  It  is  worth  up 
to  a  half-million  dollars. 

Conceding  the  Nixon  administration's  flriit 
real  effort  to  reduce  the  traffic,  those  fight- 
ing the  spread  of  the  heroin  curse  fear  the 
program  will  of  necessity  be  laggard  and 
Inadequate.  As  the  demand  for  the  drttg 
grows,  so  will  the  determination  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  those  who  profit  so  hugely 
from  It. 

In  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  New  York  City's 
public  high  schools  education  Is  a  myth  and 
custodial  care  a  constant  struggle.  In  these 
schools  a  kind  of  Bourse  reflects  the  dally 
price  of  a  heroin  fix  as  peddlers  move  through 
the  halls.  Here  are  the  graduates  into  hell — 
the  heU  of  addiction,  crime  and  early  death. 

AootCTS  Have  Shown  Thct  Want  Help,  But 
WHO  Wnx  OivE  It? 

Tom  Is  one  of  1,500  heroin  addicts  among 
the  20,000  high  achool  students  in  his  city, 
where  worried  social  workers  eeUmate  that  a* 
many  as  one  of  every  two  students  has  tried 
hard  drugs  or  still  uses  them  occasionally. 
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Tet  the  schools  have  no  effective  educational 
or  rehablUtaUon  programs.  At  the  high 
school  with  the  most  serious  heroin  problem, 
the  principal  aays  that  he  would  be  power- 
leas  If  a  student  came  to  hUn  asking  for  help 
m  kicking  a  habit:  "I'd  have  to  call  the  Juve- 
nile authorities  If  anything  Illegal  had  been 
done."  The  head  of  the  city's  narcotics  squad 
maintains  "nothing"  Is  being  done  to  stop 
young  people  from  using  hard  drugs.  "I'm 
not  even  sure  enforcement  is  the  answer.  We 
go  around  the  schools,  talk  about  legalities, 
penalties  and  so  forth  and  the  kids  say. 
You  do  your  thing  with  liquor,  why  can't 
we  do  ours  with  drugs?'  " 

Yet  the  addlcta  themselves,  and  their 
friends,  know  they  need  programs.  A  new 
educational  and  rehabilitation  center, 
manned  by  five  young  counselors,  all  ex- 
addicts,  receives  500  visits  and  600  phone 
calls  each  week  from  teen-agers  curious 
about,  using  or  addicted  to  hard  narcotics. 
The  counselors  visit  schools  and  give  talks. 
"I  don't  have  much  faith  In  these  talks, 
though."  one  counselor  said.  "Kids  listen  to 
other  kids.  Once  they  stop  believing  that  the 
guy  who  can  score  lobUin  narcotics]  Is  a 
hero  and  when  Junk  Is  neither  In  nor  cool, 
then  that  might  do  It.  But  It'll  take  a  couple 
of  years." 

Until  recently,  only  one  doctor  In  the 
whole  city  was  willing  to  treat  heroin  ad- 
dicts Despite  his  partner's  Initial  objections 
and  the  warnings  of  other  doctors  ("Most  of 
them  were  worried  about  scaring  away  their 
smart  paUents.  And  there  Isn't  much  money 
In  thla").  he  did  prescribe  treatment  for 
young  addicts  and  Is  currently  Ueatlng 
about  60.  His  therapy  involves  the  use  of 
methadone,  a  morphine  substitute  that  satis- 
fies the  addict's  psychological  and  physio- 
logical craving  for  heroin  with  a  similar  but 
milder  high.  At  the  same  time  It  allows  him 
tx)  work  effectively.  Methadone  Is  addictive 
but.  under  supervision,  can  be  more  easily 
kicked. 

•You  cant  preach  to  these  kids,"  the  doc- 
tor says  "If  and  when  they  come  to  me  and 
say  they  want  to  kick.  1  help  them  medically. 
But  I  make  one  rule:  they  must  say  goodby 
to  all  their  friends.  Junkies  have  Junkie 
friends.  With  friends  like  that  they'll  never 
make  it." 


"I  Don't  Care  Aaotrr  a  Damn  Thing.  Except 
Where  My  Next  Hrr  Is" 

Tom's  days  are  carefully  scheduled  to  ac- 
commodate his  hits:  at  7  a.m.  he  takes  his 
first  m  his  room;  at  11 :  10  he  leaves  school  on 
a  lunch  pass  and  drives  out  alone  to  the 
desert:  at  4  p.m.  he  goes  to  a  friend's  house 
and  then  returns  home  for  supper;  at  10  p.m. 
be  heads  back  to  friends  or  out  to  the  desert. 
Tomorrow  Is  always  the  same. 

IJke  most  heroin  addicts.  Tom  Is  totally 
self-contemptuous:  "Since  I  became  a  Junk- 
ie"—he  doesn't  hedge  about  that— "my 
grades  are  down  because  I  can't  stay  awake 
in  school.  I've  lost  a  chance  I  had  for  a  foot- 
ball scholarship  to  college.  College— right 
now  I  won't  get  there  at  all.  I  used  to  have 
a  lot  of  friends,  I  used  to  laugh  a  lot  and  go 
out  with  girls.  I  had  a  good  time  in  those 
days.  man.  Now  I'm  Just  plain  dull.  All  I  do 
Is  sit  around  and  watch  television.  (You  ever 
watch  Dark  Shadows,  man?  All  Junkies  dig 
Dark  Shadows.)  The  friends  I've  got  now  are 
all  Junkies  like  me.  and  I  wouldn't  care  If  I 
never  saw  them.  I  don't  care  about  a  damn 
thing,  except  where  my  next  hit  is  coming 
from." 

Even  In  the  Southwest,  where  prices  are 
relatively  low,  the  two  grams  of  slightly  cut 
Mexican  heroin  Tom  usee  every  day  are  worth 
at  least  $30.  His  parents,  who  both  hold  re- 
sponsible Jobs,  give  him  $20  a  week.  "I  don't 
know  where  I  get  the  money.  Before  I  was  on 
Junk  I  had  the  same  and  was  always  broke. 
Now  I  hustle  and  I  usually  get  It.  Sometimes 
I'll  buy  two  grams  for  $30  or  $60,  cut  It,  put 
It  into  eight  or  nine  dime  ($10)  bags  and 
•ell  It  again.  I've  never  smuggled  and  I've 


never  stolen  anything.  I'«^  sooner  kick  than 
that.  SteaUng  from  peop;*  isn't  cool."  Most 
of  his  deals  are  set  up  In  and  around  the 
schooK  The  actual  buys  take  place  at  various 
homes. 

For  all  his  protestations  that  heroin  Is 
bad— "Man.  I'd  hate  to  see  somebody  take 
that  first  hit"— he,  like  almost  every  other 
high  school  addict,  has  initiated  new  addicts 
to  provide  himself  with  a  sales  source. 

Tom  has  been  on  heroin  for  about  10 
months.  He  graduated  from  beer  and  wine 
C'l  was  a  Juice  freak  once.  I  got  drunk  be- 
fore school  while  my  friends  turned  on"), 
pills,  LSD  and  speed.  He  took  his  first  heroin 
shot  with  friends  one  day  after  school :  'They 
were  doing  it,  so  I  did."  One  of  them  helped 
him  get  that  first  needle  direct  Into  the  vein. 
At  7  ajn.,  with  utmost  precision,  Tom  pre- 
pares half  a  gram  of  heroin,  draws  it  up 
into  a  hypodermic  and  Injects  it  Into  his 
arm.  Then,  leaving  his  room,  he  calls  goodby 
to  his  parents  and  sister,  who  are  still  finish- 
ing breakfast,  and  sets  off  for  school. 

At  17,  a  high  school  senior  In  a  South- 
western city.  Tom  Is  a  victim  of  the  heroin 
epidemic,  using  two  grams  a  day.  Once 
strictly  a  ghetto  malady,  a  product  of  poverty 
and  hopelessness,  heroin  addiction  is  moving 
with  appalling  speed  into  new  territory: 
smaller  towns  and  cities,  middle-  and  upper- 
class  homes,  younger  and  younger  age  groups. 
Dr.  Donald  Lourla,  a  pioneer  expert  on  drug 
addlcUon,  went  so  far  as  to  predict  to  a 
seminar  recently  that  within  a  couple  of 
years  "every  high  school  and  college  In  the 
country  will  be  Inundated  by  heroin."  An- 
other speaker  suggested  that  40 ',i  to  60  To 
of  elementary  students  would  soon  be  fre- 
quent users  of  marijuana  and  hard  drugs. 
Last  year,  in  New  York  City.  224  deaths  from 
overdose  were  reported  among  teen-age  and 
younger  children. 

Heroin  Is  easily  purchased  In  the  corridors 
of  many  schools.  Both  as  a  symbol  of  rebel- 
lion and  as  a  means  of  escape,  hard  drugs 
have  become  dangerously  fashionable.  Since 
student  users  usually  also  deal  In  order  to 
finance  their  own  expanding  habit,  they  en- 
courage their  friends  to  become  addicts. 
Almost  nothing  Is  being  done  in  response. 
Attempts  by  the  federal  government  to  stem 
the  fiow  of  heroin  into  the  country  have  not 
worked  and  federal  contributions  to  drug 
education  total  only  $14  million  a  year. 
Few  states  or  local  authorities  have  ade- 
quate programs.  Even  in  New  York  City, 
which  has  an  estimated  mlnimtun  of  20,000 
addicts  aged  19  and  under,  there  U  no  state- 
or  city-funded  rehabilitation  program  specif- 
ically designed  for  teen-agers. 

Tom.  whose  life  as  a  heroin  addict,  U  pic- 
tured on  these  and  following  pages,  wishes 
to  God  he  had  never  started.  He  might  feel 
even  more  strongly  If  he  were  aware  of  the 
statistics:  less  than  10 To  of  heroin  addicts 
ever  successfully  kick  the  habit;  the  rest 
usually  end  In  Jail  or  die  as  derelicts. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:  SENA- 
TOR WILLIAM  S.  JAMES  OF  MARY- 
LAND MOVES  TO  PROTECT  THE 
BAY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
noted  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  De- 
velopment, the  lack  of  proper  planning 
along  our  shoreline  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  deterioration  of  the 
coastal  zone  resource.  The  Commission 
recommended  a  Federal  program  to  en- 
courage State  coastal  management  pro- 
grams. On  February  17 1  introduced  legis- 
lation, S.  3460.  to  estabUsh  this  Federal 
program. 

Of  greater  significance,  however,  is 
action  taken  by  the  States  themselves  to 
develop  such  programs.  The  first  step 
is  the  development  of  a  master  plan  for 


the  shoreline  of  the  State.  It  is  most 
noteworthy.  I  feel,  when  a  State  moves 
ahead  on  its  own,  without  Federal  incen- 
tives, to  develop  such  a  plan.  I  thus  wish 
to  caU  attention  to  three  bills  intro- 
duced In  the  Maryland  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  president  of  the  State  sen- 
ate, William  S.  James,  of  Haiford 
County. 

The  bills  call  upon  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive master  plan  for  Maryland's 
shoreline.  They  provide  that  the  board 
of  public  works  shall  not  convey  any 
land  owned  by  the  State  due  to  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  waters  of  the  State  to 
nonriparian  owners  without  first  con- 
sulting with  the  department  and  hold- 
ing public  hearings.  Finally,  they  seek 
to  pi-otect  State  wetlands  by  prohibiting 
their  sale  without  a  license  from  the 
board  which  must  receive  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  I 
support  the  thrust  of  these  bills  and 
congratulate  Senator  James  on  their 
introduction. 

Mr.  President,  to  those  familiar  with 
Maryland  affairs  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  Senator  James  has  introduced 
them.  Bill  James  is  a  legislator's  legis- 
lator. Soft-spoken,  thoughtful,  and  a 
true  gentleman,  he  presides  over  the 
Senate  with  both  dignity  and  efficiency. 
As  a  resident  of  Harford  County  myself. 
I  am  aware  of  his  particidar  expertise  in 
fiscal  and  conservation  matters  and  feel 
well  represented  in  the  Stete  senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mary- 
land Senate  bills  S.  98.  179.  and  181.  m- 
troduced  by  Senator  William  S.  James, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

98.  A  bill  entitled  an  act  to  add  new  Sections 
718  through  723  to  Article  66C  of  the  Anno- 
tated Code  of  Maryland  (1967  Replacement 
Volume) ,  title  "Natural  Resources,"  to  fol- 
low Immediately  after  SecUon  717  thereof 
and  to  be  under  the  new  subtitle  "Shore- 
line Planning,"  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  master  plan  and  zoning  standards 
and  criteria  for  the  regulation  of  shorelines 
and  cooperation  between  the  State  and  its 
subdivisions  concerning  the  effectuation  of 
the  plan  and  standards  and  generally  deal- 
ing with  the  protection  of  the  shorelines 
and  adjacent  waters  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland.  That  new  Sections 
718  through  723  be  and  they  are  hereby  added 
to  Article  66C  of  the  Annotated  Code  of 
Maryland  (1967  Replacement  Volume),  title 
•Natural  Resources."  to  follow  Immediately 
after  Section  717  thereof  and  to  be  under 
the  new  subtitle  "Shoreline  Planning."  and 
to  read  as  follows: 


Shoreland  Planning 
718.  Purposes 

The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  finds 
and  declares  that  the  development  of  a  mas- 
ter plan  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  shore- 
lands  bordering  its  navigable  waters  is  essen- 
tial for  the  efficient  use.  conservation,  devel- 
opment, and  protection  of  those  waters  upon 
which  the  public  health,  safety,  convenience, 
and  general  welfare  are  dependent.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  master  plan  shall  be  to  further 
the  maintenance  of  safe  and  healthful  envi- 
ronmental conditions;  prevent  and  control 
water  pollution;  protect  spawning  grounds, 
fish,  shellfish,  marine  and  aquatic  life;  con- 
serve wildlife;  control  building  sites,  place- 
ment of  structures,  and  land  uses;  and  to 
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retrre  shore  cover  and  naturul  beauty. 
719.  Territorial  Jurisdiction 

•  Shorelandi"  means  all  land  within  300 
feet  from  any  naiigable  uraters.  rirers,  or 
st'rams  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Explanation. — Italics  indicate  neic  matter 
added  to  eristing  lav.  CBrmckets]  Indicate 
matter  stricken  from  existing  law. 

770.  Matter  Plan 

Tie  Department  oj  Satwal  Reiowces  shall 
prepare  a  comprehensive  master  plan  as  a 
guide  tor  the  pretentatiie  conttol  of  pollu- 
t:on  by  ugulating  the  U-«e  of  shorelands  bor- 
denng  navigable  uatfrs  of  the  State  of  Mary, 
land.  The  plan  shall  be  based  on  a  use 
classification  of  narigable  iraters  and  their 
shorelands.  and  it  shall  be  designed  for  the 
application  of  zoning  regulations  to  prevent 
water  pollution:  to  conserve  marine  life  and 
uiidUfe.  and  to  conserve  shore  cover  and 
natural  t>eauty  under  the  authority  of  Arti- 
cle 6SB  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland 
or  poicers  granted  to  counties  under  charters 
advpted  purmant  to  Article  Xl-A  of  the 
Maryland  Constitution.  As  the  development 
of  the  master  plan  progresses,  the  depart' 
ment  may  from  time  to  time  adopt  and  pub' 
lish  a  part  or  parts  thereof.  The  department 
shall  periodically  review  its  plan  and  make 
appropriate  amendments. 
721.  Zoning  Regulations 

The  Department  shall  prepare  and  provide 
for  Baltimore  City,  counties,  and  municipalt' 
f.es  grneral  recommended  standards  and  eri' 
teria  for  zoning  regitlations  and  their  ad' 
ministration.    Such    standards    and    criteria 
shall  give  particular  attention  to  safe  and 
healthful  aquatic  recreation;  the  demands  of 
water  traffic,  boating  and  toater  sports;  the 
capability  of  uater  resources;  requirement* 
necessary  to  assure  proper  sanitary  services, 
including  septic  tank  disposal,  near  narigable 
icaters.    building    $etbacks    from    navigable 
waters;    pretervation  of   shore   grotcth    and 
cover;  conservancy  uses  for  low  lying  lands 
and  iretlands;  shoreland  layouts  for  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  industrial  development ; 
and  recommendations  for  effective  adminis- 
fation  of  such  regulations. 
732.  Duties  of  Department  of  Natural  Re' 
tources.    State    Agencies,    and    Local 
Oot'ei  nments 
The  Department,  all  State  agencies.  Balti- 
more City,  counties,  and  municipalities  shall 
mutually  cooperate  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  thi«  subtitle.  To  that  end  the  Depart- 
ment shall  consult  tctth  elected  officials  and 
the  planning  commissions  of  the  subdivisions 
and  the  Department  of  State  Planning  to  SC' 
cure  voluntary  implementation  of  its  master 
plan  tn  so  far  as  practicable,  and  it  shall  ex- 
tend all  posMble  assistance  therefor.  In  the 
event  a  State  Agency  or  a  subdivision  refuses 
to  cooperate  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Heaources  shall  report  such  refusal 
to  the  Governor  and  the  General  A$sembly 
with   his  recommendations   for  appropriate 
State  action. 

72,7 

Shoreland  Planning  Division,  for  the  pur- 

pose  of  administration  of  this  subtitle,  the 

Secretary^  tnay  create  a  Shoreland  PImnninf 

Division  icith  such  personnel  as  may  be  jno' 

vided  in  the  State  budget. 

Sec.  a.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  Ihl* 

Act  shall  take  effect  Juiy  1, 1S70. 

170.  A  bU:  enUUed  an  act  to  add  new  Sec- 
Uon  l&A  to  Article  7aA  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Uaryland  41965  "tepUcetnent  Vol- 
ume), tlUe  "Public  Work*,"  subtitle 
"Board  of  PubUc  Works,"  to  follow  imme- 
diately after  Section  15  thereof,  pertaining 
to  cooveyancea  by  the  Bo«rd  of  Public 
Works  of  Intereatt  In  landa  owned  by  the 
State  due  to  ttietr  relationablp  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  State. 
Sccnoir   1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 

Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  new  SecUon  ISA 
be  aad  It  la  hereby  added  to  Artleia  78A  of 


the  AniMtated  Code  of  Maryland  ( 196S  Re- 
placement Volume),  title  "PubUc  Worka.' 
subtitle  "Board  of  Public  Works,"  to  follow 
ImmedlaUly  after  SecUon  16  thereof,  and  to 

read  as  (oUows: 

ISA 

"(0)  The  Board  of  Public  Works  shall  not 
convey  any  interest  in  land  oimed  by  the 
State  due  to  its  relationship  to  the  icaters  of 
the  State  to  any  person  other  than  the  ri- 
parian owner  or  proprietor  of  the  land  ebuf- 
ting  the  land  being  conveyed.  The  Board 
may  only  make  such  a  conveyance  after 
seeking  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources:  appropriate  agricultural 
agencies,  including  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tiiral  Commis.fion  and  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Committee  of 
the  county  in  tchich  the  land  is  located:  and 
other  interested  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  detrimental  effects 
to  the  natural  resources  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  area.  Prior  to  such  a  convey- 
ance, there  must  be  a  public  hearing  vith 
proper  notice  in  the  county  in  tchich  the 
land  is  located,  after  vhich  a  icritten  deci- 
sion must  be  rendered  by  the  Board  justify- 
ing its  action.  This  document  shall  be  man- 
tained  in  the  permanent  records  of  the  Board 
and  be  open  to  public  scrutiny. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  the  section  shall  not 
effect  the  title  to  interests  conveyed  by  the 
State  prior  to  July  1,  1970  by  a  valid  grant, 
lease  or  patent  or  a  grant  confirmed  by 
Article  5  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
the  Maryland  Constitution. 

"(c)  T'le  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  deprive  any  riparian  otcner  or  proprietor 
of  any  riparian  rights,  privilege  to  enjoyment 
that  he  had  prior  to  July  1.  1970. 

••(d)  The  proiHsions  of  this  section  shall 
not  agect  the  provisions  of  ISA  and  tSB  of 
the  Code  of  the  Public  Local  Lavs  of  WorceS' 
ter  County." 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  rurther  enacted.  That 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1.   1970. 

Explanation. — Italic  tfMficotes  new  matter 
added  to  existing  lav.  tBracketsl  Indicate 
matter  stricken  from  existing  law. 
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An  act  to  add  new  Sections  718  through  731. 
Inclusive,  to  Article  MC  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland,  IWTT  Replacement  Vol- 
ume) ,  title   "Natural   Resources,"   to  fol- 
low Immediately  after  Section  717  there- 
of, and  to  be  tinder  the  new  subtitle  "Wet- 
lands": and  to  repeal  Section  485  of  Ar- 
ticle 71  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Mary- 
land   (1967    Replacement    Volume),    title 
and  subtitle,  "Crimes  and  Punishments." 
subheading  "Rivers.  Harbors,  etc.";  and  to 
repeal  Sections  45,  48  and  47  of  Article  54 
of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  (1988 
Replacement  Volume) .  title  "Hall  of  Rec- 
ords," subtitle  "Land  Patents,"  to  provide 
a  State  policy  for  the  preservation  of  wet- 
lands In  the  State;  to  regulate  the  filling 
and   dredging   of   wetlands;    to   authorize 
the  secretary  of  Natural  Resources  to  pro- 
hibit certain  activities  on  specified   wet- 
lands: to  provide  for  an  Inventory  of  wet- 
lands:   to  provide  certain   protections  to 
Hparlan    owners:    and    generally    dealing 
with    both    SUte    and    private    wetUnds: 
and   to  repeal    secUons   generally   dealing 
with    the    removal    of    sand    and    gravel, 
ownership  of  accretions.  Improvements  on 
lands  bounding  navigable  waters,  and  the 
liability  of  riparian  owners,  with  the  gen- 
eral context  of  said  sections  to  be  Incor- 
porated Into  the  new  Sections  718  through 
731.  Inclusive 

Sectiom  1.  Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland.  That  new  Sections 
718  through  731.  Inclusive,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  added  to  Article  66C  of  the  Anno- 
tated Code  of  Maryland  (1987  Replacement 
Volume),  title  "Natural  Resources,"  to  fol- 
low Immediately  after  Section  717  thereof, 
to  be  under  the  new  subtitle  "Wetlands," 
and  all  to  read  as  follows: 


718 

It  is  declared  that  in  many  areas  of  the 
State  niitch  of  the  icettands  have  been  lost 
or  despoiled  by  unregulated  dredging,  dump- 
ing,  filling,  and  like  activities,  and  that  the 
remaining  vetlands  of  this  State  are  in 
jeopardy  Of  being  lost  or  despoiled  by  these 
and  other  activities:  that  such  loss  or 
despoliation  icill  adversely  affect,  if  not  en' 
tirely  eliminate,  the  value  of  such  icetlands 
as  sources  of  nutrient*  to  finfish.  Crustacea 
and  shellfish  of  significant  ectmomic  value; 
that  such  loss  or  despoliation  u-ill  destroy 
such  uretlands  as  habitats  for  plants  and 
animals  of  significant  economic  value  and 
xcill  eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  ma- 
rine commerce,  recreation  and  aesthetic  en- 
joyment: and  that  such  loss  or  despolia- 
tion tcill.  in  most  cases  disturb  the  natural 
ability  of  tidal  tretlands  to  reduce  flood  dam- 
age and  adversely  affect  the  public  health 
and  welfare:  that  such  loss  or  despoliation 
will  substantially  reduce  the  capacity  of  such 
wetlands  to  absorb  silt  and  will  thus  result 
in  the  increased  silting  of  channels  and 
harbor  areas  to  the  detriment  of  free  naviga- 
tion. Therefore,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  public 
policy  of  this  State  to  preserve  the  wetlands 
and  to  prevent  the  despoliation  and  destruc- 
tion thereof. 

719 

(a)  -State  tretlands"  means  all  land  under 

the  navigabU  voaters  of  the  State  below  the 
mean  high  tide,  vhich  f*  affected  by  the  reg- 
ular rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  Such  teetlands, 
which  have  been  transferred  by  the  State  by. 
a  i^lid  grant,  lease  or  patent  or  a  grant  con-' 
firmed  by  Article  5  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  Maryland, 
shall  be  considered  "private  wetland"  to  the 
extent  of  the  tnterest  so  transferred. 

(b)  "Priitate  wetlands"  means  all  lands  not 
considered  "State  wetlands"  bordering  on  or 
lying  beneath  tUlal  loaters.  vAich  are  sub- 
ject to  regular  or  periodic  tidal  action  and 
which  support  aquatic  growth.  These  tn' 
elude  wetlands,  which  have  been  transferred 
by  the  State  by  a  valid  grant,  lease  or  patent 
or  a  grant  confirmed  by  Article  5  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  of 
Maryland,  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  so 
transferred. 

(c)  "Dredging"  means  the  remoi>al  or  dis- 
placement by  any  means  of  soil,  sand,  gravel, 
shells  or  other  material,  whether  of  intrinsic 
value  or  tiot,  from  State  or  private  icetlands 
affected  by  the  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide. 

(d)  "Filling"  means  either  the  displace- 
ment of  navigable  waters  by  the  deposition 
into  wetlands  affected  by  the  regular  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  of  soU,  sand,  gravel, 
shells  or  other  material;  or  the  artificial 
alteration  of  navigable  water  levels  by  phys- 
ical structures,  drainage  ditches  or  other- 
icise. 

(e)  "Per»on"  means  any  natural  person, 
partnership,  joint  stock  company,  unincor- 
porated association  or  society,  or  the  State 
and  any  agency  thereof,  or  municipal  or 
political  subdivisions  or  other  corporation  of 
any  character  whatsoever. 


State  Wetlands 
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Tlie  oicner  of  land  bounding  on  ttavigable 
waters  shall  be  entitled  to  all  natural  accre- 
tions to  said  land  and  to  make  Improvements 
into  the  waters  in  front  of  said  land  for  the 
purposes  of  preserving  his  access  to  navi- 
gable tcater  or  for  protecting  his  shore  against 
erosion.  After  mn  improvement  has  been 
eonHntcted.  it  shaU  become  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  at' 
taehed  None  of  Vie  righU  covered  under  thU 
subheading  shall  exclude  the  owner  from 
developing  other  uses  as  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works. 
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It   shall   be  unlawful   fOr  any   person   to 
dredge  or  fill  on  State  wetlands,  except  to 
the  extent  that  he  has  been  issued  a  license 
to  do  so  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  Shall  not  apply  to 
the  dredging  of  seafood  products  by  licerised 
operators  or  the  harvesting  of  seaweed   or 
ether  mosquito  control  and  abatement  or  the 
improvement  of  wildlife  habitat  or  agncul' 
Uiral  drainage  ditches  as  approved   by  an 
appropriate  agricultural  agency.  In  order  to 
aid  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  the  deter- 
mination  of    whether   a   license    to   dredge 
State  wetlands  should  be  i.^sued,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources,  after  consultation 
u'if/i  interested  federal,  state  aiid  local  agen- 
cies and   appropriate  agricultural  agencies, 
and  after  taking  of  such  evidence  and  hold- 
ing of  such  hearings  as  it  thinks  advisable, 
shall  submit  a  report  indicating  whether  the 
license   should   be   granted   and,   if  so,   the 
terms    conditions  and  consideration  which 
should    be   required.    The   Board   of   Public 
Works  shall  then  decide  if  issuance  of  the 
license  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State, 
taking  into  account  the  varying  ecological, 
economic,   developmental,   recreational   and 
aesthetic   value   each    application    presents, 
and  if  if  so  decides,  shall  issue  a  license  for 
such  consideration,  and   according   to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems  advisable. 
All  licenses  shall  be  in  writing.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be   deemed   guilty   of   a    misdemeanor,   and 
upon  conviction,  fined  not   more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  itl.OOO). 
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fions  governing  activities  on  such  wetlands 
as  provided   by   Section   723.  the  Secretary 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the  county  of 
the  affected  wetlands.  The  Secretary    shall 
give  notice  of  such  hearing  to  each  owner  of 
record  of  all  lands  designated  as  wetland  as 
shown  on  such  maps,  by  registered  mail  not 
less  than    thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  set 
for  such  hearing.  The  notice  shall  include 
the  proposed  rules  land  regulations.  The  Sec- 
retary shall   also  cause  notice  of  such  hear- 
ing to  be  published  at  least  once  not    more 
than  thirty  days  and  not  fewer  than  ten  days 
before  the  date  set  for  such  hearing  tn  o 
newspaper  or  newspapers    published  withtn 
and     hai^ng   a   general   circulation   in   the 
county  or  counties  where  such  wetlands  are 
located.    After    considering    the    testimony 
given  at  such  hearing  and  any  other  facts 
which  may  be    deemed  pertinent  and  after 
considering  the  rights  of  affected    property 
owners  and  the  purposes  of  this  subheading, 
the   Secretary  shall  establish   by  order  the 
bounds  of  each  of  such  wetlands  and  the 
rules  and    regulations  applicable  thereto.    A 
copy  of  the  order,  together  with  a  copyoftne 
map  depicting  such  boundary  lines,  shall  be 
filed  among  the  land  records  in  all  counties 
affected  after    final  appeal  of    such,  if  any. 
has  been  computed.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
notice  of  such  order  to  each  owner  of  record 
of  all  lands  designated  as  such  wetlands  by 
rnailing  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  ownet 
bv  registered  mail.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
cause  a  copy  of  such  order  to  be  published 
in   a    newspaper    or    newspapers    published 
within  and  having  a    general  circulation  in 
the  county  or  counties  where  such  wetlands 
are  located. 


Notwithstanding  any  rule  or  reguUitton 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources for  the  protection  of  private  wet- 
lands, the  following  uses  shall  be  lawful  on 
those  lands  included  in  the  Secretary's  in- 
ventory of  private  wetlands: 

(i)  Conservation  of  soil,  vegetation,  water, 
fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife. 

(2)  Trapping,  hunting,  fishing,  and  shell- 
ftshlng  where  otherwise  legally  permitted. 

(3)  Exercise  of  riparian  rights  to  make  im- 
provements to  lands  bounding  on  navigable 
water  to  preserve  access  to  such  navigable 
waters  or  to  protect  the  shore  against  ero- 
sion. 

Private  Wetlands 

The  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Commission  and  in  consultation 
icith  the  appropriate  agencies  within  the  af- 
fected political  subdivisions,  many  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  public  safety,  healtli  and  welfare,  and 
protecting  public  and  private  property, 
wildlife  and  marine  fisheries,  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  governing  dredging, 
filling,  removing  or  otherwise  altering  or 
polluting  private  wetlands.  The  Agricultural 
Commission,  within  sixty  days  of  receiving 
any  proposed  rules  and  regulations  from  the 
Secretary,  shall  convey  its  decision  con- 
cerning the  adoption  or  rejection  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  to  the  Secretary;  and 
if  this  is  not  done,  such  rule  or  regulations 
shall  be  considered  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. Such  rules  and  regulations  may 
vary  as  to  specific  tracts  of  wetlands  because 
of  the  character  of  such  wetlands. 
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The  Secretary  shall  promptly  make  an  In- 
ventory  of  all  private  wetlands  within  the 
State.  The  boundaries  of  such  wetlands  shall 
be  shown  on  suitable  reproductions  or  aerial 
photographs  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  equals 
two  hundred  feet  uHth  such  accuracy  that 
they  uHU  represent  a  Class  D  survey.  Such 
maps  shaU  be  prepared  to  cover  entire  sub' 
divisions  of  the  State  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Upon  completion  of  the  tidal  wet- 
land* boundary  tnap*  for  each  subdivision 
and  adoption  of  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
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Any  person  having  a  recorded  interest  in 
land  affected  by  any  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, may  appeal  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  the  designation  of  his  land  within  the 
inventory  to  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  as  provided 
by  Section  237  of  Article  41  of  the  Annotated 
Code    This  proceeding  shall  be  held  in  the 
county  in  which  the  land  is  located,  and  the 
Board  shall  view   the  land   in  question.  If 
such  person  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  Board,  he  may,  within  ninety  days 
after  receiving  notice  thereof,  petlUon  the 
circuit   court   in   the  county  in  which   the 
land  is  located  to  determine  whether  such 
ruUs  or  regulations  so  restrict  the  use  of  his 
property  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  practical 
uses  thereof  and  are  therefore  an  unreason- 
able exercise  of  the  police  power,  because  the 
order  constitutes  the  equivalent  of  a  taking 
without  compensation.  The  court  in  a  jury 
trial  at  the  election  of  either  party  shall  hear 
the  case  de  novo  without  the  rights  of  re- 
moval and  the  appeal  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  In  weighing  the  appropriate  ex- 
ercise of  the  police  power,  the  court  shall 
consider  the  importance  of  the  land  to  ma- 
rine  life,  shell  fish,  wildlife,  prevention  of 
siltation.  floods  and  other  natural  disasters, 
the  public  health  and  welfare,  and  the  pub- 
Uc  policy  set  forth  in  this  subheading.  If  the 
court  find  the  ruling  to  be  an  unreasonable 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  as  aforesaid,  the 
court  shall  enter  a  finding  that  such  ruling 
shall  not  apply  to  the  larui  of  the  petitioner; 
provided,  however,  that  such  finding  shall 
not  affect  any  other  land  than  that  of  the 
petitioner.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  copy 
of  such  fiTUting  to  be  recorded  forthwith  in 
the  land  records.  The  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  may  be  appealed  by  either  party  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 
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Any  person  proposing  to  conduct  an  ac- 
tivity not  permitted  upon  any  icetland  shoU 
file  an  applicaUon  for  a  permit  with  the  Sec- 
retary, in  such  form  and  voith  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  preaertbe.  Such 
application  shall  include  a  detailed  descrip- 


tion of  the  proposed  work  and  a  map  show- 
ing the  area  of  wetland  directly  affected,  leith 
the  location  of  the  proposed  work  thereon 
together  with  the  names  of  the  oumers  of 
record  of  adjacent  land  and  known  claimants 
of  water  rights  in  or  adjacent  to  the  wetland 
of  whom  the  applicant  has  notice.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  appUcation 
to  be  mailed  to  the  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer in  the  county  or  counties  where  the  pro- 
posed work  or  any  part  thereof  is  located.  No 
sooner  than  thirty  days  and  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  receipt  of  such  application, 
the  Secretary  or  his  duly  designated  hear- 
ing officer  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  tn  the 
county  where  the  land  is  located  on  such  ap- 
plication.  The  secretary  shall  cause  notice 
of   such   hearing   to   be   published   at    least 
once  not   more   than  thiriy   days   and   not 
fewer  than  ten  days  before  the  date  set  for 
the  hearing  in  a  newspaper  published  witn- 
in  and  having  a  general  circulation  in  each 
county  where  the  proposed  work,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  located.  All  applications  andmaps 
and    documents    relating    hereto    shall    be 
open  for  public  inspection  at  the  offices  of 
the  secretary,  and  the  chief  admmistratne 
officer  in  the  county.  At  such  hearing  any 
person    or    persons    may    appear    and    be 
Ifard.  No  person  may  make  such  an  applica- 
tion within  eighteen  months  of  the  denial  of 
a  vrior  application  for  the  same  type  per- 
mit or  the  final  determination  of  any  ap- 
peal of  such  denial. 

In  granting,  denying  or  limiting  any  per- 
mit.  the  Secretary  or  his  duly  designated 
hearing  officer  shall  consider  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  work  with  reference  to  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare,  marine  /^^^f "f -/'if  "" 
fisheries,  wildlife,  economic  t>enefits.the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  from  fi'^J'^he 
ricane  and  other  natural  disasters,  and  the 
public  policy  set  forth  in  this  subUtle.In 
granting  a  permit  the  Secretary  may  hmit 
or  impose  conditions  or  limtfatton  designed 
to  carry  out  the  public  policy  set  forth  m 
this  subtitle.  j    „  „„ 

The  Secretary  may  require  a  bond  tn  on 
amount  and  with  surety  and  <»JjdttTOiM  saf- 
istactory  to  It  securing  to  the  State  compli- 
i^ei^ththe  conditions  and  limitations  set 
forth  in  the  permit.  The  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend  or  revoke  a  permit  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  applicant  has  not  complied  tctth 
any  of  the  conditions  or  limitations  set  forth 
in  the  permit  or  has  exceeded  the  scope  of 
the  work  as   set  forth  in   the  <^PP^^«^'J^.- 
The     Secretary     may     suspend     a     permit 
if     the    applicant     fails     to    <^ornplywith 
the    terms    and    conditions    set    forth    vi 
the   application.   The   Secretary   shaU   state 
upon  his  record,  his  findings  and  reasons  for 
all  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 
The  Secretary  shall  cause  notice  of  his  order 
in  issuance,  denial,  revocation  or  suspension 
of  a  permit  to  be  published  in  a  newspaper 
published  unthtn  and  having  a  circulation 
in  the  county  or  counties  wherein  the  wet- 
land lies.  An  appeal  of  the  order  may  be 
taken  to  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  as  provided 
by  Section  237  of  Article  41  of  the  Annotated 
Code  by  the  applicant  or  the  courity  or  muni- 
cipal government  in  which  the  land  is  lo- 
cated  This  proceeding  shall  be  in  the  county 
where  the  land  is  located  and  the  Board  shall 
view  the  affected  land. 
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Any  party  to  the  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Review  may  take  an  appeal  wUhin  ninety 
days  after  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Review 
to  the  circuit  court  in  the  county  in  which 
the  land  is  located.  The  court  in  a  jury  trial 
at  the  election  of  either  party  shall  hear  the 
case  de  novo  without  the  right  of  removal, 
and  the  appeal  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  If  the  court 
finds  that  the  action  appealed  from  is  an 
unreasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power, 
it  may  set  aside  or  modify  the  order. 
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The  court  may  order  the  State  to  pay 
court  costs  due  because  of  any  appeal  made 
pursuant  to  Section  725  or  72$,  if  it  finds 
tiuit  the  financial  situation  of  the  perton  so 
appcahng  uarrants  such  action. 

7.10 

Any  pi-rson  who  Violates  the  rules  and  reg- 
u!a:ton3  talidlu  p''omulgaud  by  the  Secre- 
ta-'u  or  any  provisions  of  this  subheading 
ffiail  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  uioie  than 
one  hundred  dollars  ittOO.OO)  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  (I  i  month,  or  b-j 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Any  per- 
son u-ho  knowingly  violates  the  said  rules 
and  regulations  or  any  porision  of  :hts  sub- 
heading sha'il  be  liable  to  the  State  for  the 
casf  of  restoration  of  tht  affected  wetland 
to  its  condition  p'.or  to  such  violation  inso- 
far as  that  is  po^s^ble.  The  Circuit  Court  for 
the  county  or  the  Superior  Court  of  Balti- 
more City  shall  have  )urudictian  in  equity  to 
restrain  a  violation  of  this  subheading  at  the 
suit  of  the  Department  of  Natural  R^sourcef 
of  the  Sta'e  of  Maryland,  or  of  any  duly 
aiithcrr.rd  ag^'ncy  or  o/Kcer  thereof. 

Ripauan    Rights 
731 

It  IS  the  intent  of  this  subtitle  I'^at  no 
riparian  owner  shall  be  in  any  way  deprived 
of  any  rights,  privileges  or  enjoyment  of 
such  riparian  ownership  that  he  had  prior 
to  July  1.  1970.  except  as  specifically  provided 
by  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  and  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  not  be  con- 
strued to  transfer  the  title  or  ownership  of 
any  lands  or  interest  tPierein. 

Sec.  2  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
Section  485  of  Article  27  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland  1 19«7  Replacement  Vol- 
ume), title  and  subtitle  "Crime  and  Pun- 
ishments." subheading  "Rivers,  HartMrs. 
etc."  be  and  It  is  hereby  repealed,  and  that 
Sections  45.  46  .-.nd  47  of  Article  54  of  the 
Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  (1968  Replace- 
ment Volume),  title  "Hall  of  Records."  .«ub- 
title  "Land  Patents."  be  and  they  are  hereby 
repealed 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  in  no  way  affect 
the  provisions  of  Sections  15A  and  ISB  of 
the  Code  of  Public  Local  Laws  of  Worcester 
County  and  the  provisions  of  these  sections 
shall  remain  in  ■'•ffect  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is 
held  invalid  for  any  reason,  the  invalidity 
shall  not  affect  the  other  provisions  or  any 
other  application  of  this  Act  which  can  be 
given  effect  without  the  invalid  provisions  or 
application,  and  to  this  end  all  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  are  declared  to  l>e  severable. 

Sec.  5  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  July  1.  1970. 

Explanation — Italics  indicate  ne-c  mat- 
ter added  to  existing  law.  |Braclcets|  indi- 
cate matter  stricken  from  existing  law. 


tions  Committee  has  said  that  presiden- 
tial backing  and  the  support  of  the  ABA 
were  important  prerequisites  to  its  re- 
considering the  Genocide  Convention. 

At  this  moment  we  are  slightly  more 
than  half  way  down  the  road  toward  ful- 
filling these  prerequisites.  The  President 
has  Riven  the  convention  his  full  support, 
and  meetinR  in  AtlanU  later  this  after- 
noon the  ABA'S  house  of  delegates  will 
vote  on  whether  to  give  its  support  urg- 
ing ratification. 

The  AB.\s  Section  of  Individual  Rights 
and  Responsibilities  has  recommended 
ratification.  The  bar  association  s  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  World  Order  Under 
Law.  headed  by  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach.  has  unanimously  rec- 
onur.ended  that  ABA  support  ratifica- 
tion. And  most  recently  the  Sections  on 
Criminal  Law  and  International  and 
Comparative  Law  have  also  come  out  in 
favor  o!  ratification. 

It  i.-  imperative  and  indeed  vital  that 
the  American  Bar  Association  acts  un- 
equivocally to  support  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention And  that  support  must  come 
liow.  it  must  come  today.  I  urge  ABA  to 
act  this  very  afternoon  and  give  its 
strong  endorsement  to  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


PRECARIOUS  BALANCE 

MR  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  was  pleased  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  that  the  President  was  asking  us 
to  give  our  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
vention outlawing  genocide.  The  Presi- 
dent endorsed  the  Genocide  Convention 
with  the  strong  support  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  and  the  concurrence  of  At- 
torney General  Mitchell. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  been 
languishing  in  the  depths  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  the  last  20 
years — ever  since  the  committee  shelved 
it  after  the  American  Bar  Association  ex- 
pressed its  opposition.  The  Foreign  Rela- 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
we  marked  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania. 

And.  tragically,  it  is  almost  30  years 
since  Communist  Russia — with  Hitler's 
collusion — forcibly  seized  control  of 
Lithuania,  destroying  that  Independence. 

From  1918  to  1940  Lithuania  stood  next 
door  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  its  peace  and  pros- 
perity a  living  contrast  to  the  Soviet  tyr- 
anny. Perhaps  it  was  too  close,  and  the 
contrast  too  sharp.  This  little  countr>'. 
and  her  neighbors,  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
must  have  been  objects  of  vicious  envy 
on  the  parts  of  their  Soviet  neighlwrs. 

Thus  there  occurred  what  Communist 
historians  describe  as  the  "annexation" 
of  Lithuania  by  her  giant  neighbor. 

Such  weasel-words  cannot  hide  the  fact 
that  Lithuania  was  quite  simply  the  vic- 
tim of  Communist  imperialism.  And  so 
it  remains  even  unto  today. 

To  its  credit,  the  United  States  has 
refused  to  recognize  this  brutal  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  The  Lithuanian  Le- 
gation is  still  maintained  In  Washing- 
ton. As  well,  there  are  Lithuanian  con- 
sulates in  four  other  major  American 
cities. 

Mr.  President,  some  will  criticize  this 
policy  as  unrealistic. 

I  commend  it,  and  will  continue  to 
support  it  with  every  resource  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

We  must  never  forget  the  crimes  com- 
mitted against  so  many  peoples  by  Com- 
mimlst  party  leaders  headquartered  in 
Moscow. 

The  USSR,  stands  today  as  the  most 
bloated,  the  worst  example  of  20th  cen- 
tury imperialism. 

And  it  stands  unrepentant,  still  point- 
ing an  accusing  finger  at  the  West,  even 
though  the  West  has  long  since  restored 


fieedom  to  its  colonies — something  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  not  ever  done  in  a  single 
Instance. 

The  other  totalitarian  regimes  that 
besmirched  Europe  imtil  the  end  of 
World  War  II  are  gone,  their  works  re- 
noimced.  their  cynical  leaders  totally 
discredited. 

Not  so  in  Communist  Russia.  The  same 
party  is  in  power,  led  by  the  same  men,  or 
their  arrogant  heirs,  who  participated  in 
the  purges  and  massacres,  who  subju- 
gated whole  nations,  who  destroyed  en- 
tire cultures  and  religions. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  ways  we  have 
of  keeping  their  infamous  deeds  fresh 
in  our  memories  is  just  this  present  pol- 
icy of  our  country's  continuing  recogni- 
tion of  Lithuania. 

The  other  Is  to  continue  to  press  for 
implementation  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416.  agreed  to  by  both  Senate 
and  House  in  1966. 

This  resolution  urges  the  President  to 
bring  the  Baltic  States  question  before 
the  United  Nations  and  demand  that  the 
Soviet  Union  withdraw  from  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Mr.  President,  action  on  this  Resolu- 
tion would  be  little  enough  sacrifice  on 
our  part. 

We  have  not  suffered:  it  is  rather  the 
Baltic  peoples.  We  have  not  lost  our  in- 
dependence: it  is  rather  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

What  better  cause  is  there  than  the 
liberty  of  an  ancient  people,  whose  lan- 
guage is  the  oldest  in  Europe  today? 

And  what  better  tribute  could  we  pay 
to  the  large  numbers  of  Lithuanian- 
Americans  all  over  these  United  States? 

They  have  brought  willing  hands,  fine 
minds,  and  a  great  and  courageous  spirit 
to  this  land. 

I  have  marveled  at  their  tremendous 
industry,  their  strong  family  ties,  the 
depth  of  their  religious  belief. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
salute  the  people  of  Lithuania  on  this 
independence  anniversary. 

It  will  be  a  long  struggle,  but  I  am 
confident  that  eventually  these  people 
will  ':now  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 

They  have  never  lost  hope.  Neither 
should  we. 


ARMY  RESPONSE  TO  SOT.  KENT 
LAWTONS  SUGGESTIONS  CON- 
CERNING PROMOTION  OPPORTU- 
NITIES FOR  WOUNDED  VETERANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  after  visiting  Sgt.  E/5  Kent 
Lawton,  a  wounded  soldier  from  West 
Allis.  Wis.,  now  a  patient  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretar)'  of 
the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  concerning 
promotions  for  hospitalized  veterans. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  to  learn  in  the 
Army's  response  that  a  change  had  re- 
cently taken  place. 

As  regards  promotion  opfwrtunltles  for 
enlisted  personnel  hospitalized  for  ex- 
tended periods,  the  Army  has  very  re- 
cently revised  Its  policy  pertaining  to 
tliese  individuals.  The  previous  policy 
authorized  no  more  than  one  promotion, 
and  therfonly  for  individuals  hospitalized 
as  a  result  of  action  in  a  hostile  fire  area. 
The  new  policy  applies  to  all  individuals 
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in  an  extended  hospitalization  status  and 
provides  promotion  consideration  to  each 
higher  grade  for  which  the  individual 
becomes  eligible. 

These  promotions  will  be  competitive 
rather  than  automatic  and  will,  there- 
fore, require  a  degree  of  motivation  to 
attain.  Providing  an  individual  meets  the 
stated  eligibility  requirements  he  may 
be  considered  for  promotion  by  hospital 
commanders  to  each  grade  through  grade 
E-7.  Promotion  Is  based  to  a  great  degree 
on  the  score  an  Individual  attains  on  the 
Army- wide  1,000  Standarized  Promotion 
Scoring  Form.  Effective  February  1  these 
forms  were  revised  to  include  Increased 
emphasis  on  both  civilian  and  military 
education  skills  which  an  individual  can 
imdertake  on  his  own.  For  example,  it  is 
now  possible  for  an  individual  to  receive 
the  entire  125  points  allotted  to  mUitery 
education  based  on  cuccessful  completion 
of  courses  of  his  choosing  under  the 
Army's  extension  course  program. 

The  Army  is  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  this  change  in  policy,  as  it  will 
now  enable  veterans  to  take  better  ad- 
vantage of  educational  opportunities  and 
give  them  more  Incentive  for  continuing 
a  program  of  study. 

Sgt.  Lawton  is  again  to  be  commended 
for  his  suggestions,  continued  determi- 
nation, ind  remarkable  attitude  in  spite 
of  the  great  obstacles  he  has  eucountered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Col. 
William  E.  Weber,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  relating  to  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rEBRUAKY    16.   1970. 

Hon.  William  Proxuire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Proxm0ie:  Tliis  Is  in  reply 
to  your  Inquiry  concerning  suggestions  made 
by  Sergeant  Kent  Lawton.  a  wounded  veteran 
of  Vietnam,  for  the  Initiation  of  a  program  to 
motivate  wounded  servicemen  to  take  advan- 
tage of  educational  opportunities. 

As  regards  promotion  opportunity  for  en- 
listed personnel  hospitalized  for  extended 
periods,  the  Army  has  very  recently  revised 
Its  policy  pertaining  to  these  individuals.  The 
previous  policy  authorized  no  more  than  one 
promotion,  and  then  only  for  Individuals  hos- 
pitalized as  a  result  of  action  In  a  hostile 
fire  area.  The  new  policy  applies  to  all  In- 
dividuals in  an  extended  hospitalization 
status  and  provides  promotion  consideration 
to  each  higher  grade  for  which  the  Individual 
becomes  eligible. 

These  promotions  will  be  competitive 
rather  than  automatic  and  will,  therefore, 
require  a  degree  of  motivation  to  attain.  Pro- 
viding an  Individual  meets  the  stated  eligi- 
bility requirements  he  may  be  considered  for 
promotion  by  hospital  commanders  to  each 
grade  through  grade  E-7.  Promotion  is  based 
to  a  great  degree  on  the  score  an  Individual 
attains  on  the  Army-wide  1,000  point  Stand- 
ardized Promotion  Scoring  Form.  Effective  1 
February  these  forms  were  revised  to  in- 
clude Increased  emphasis  on  both  civilian  and 
military  education  skills  which  an  Individual 
can  undertake  on  his  own.  For  example.  It  is 
now  possible  for  an  individual  to  receive  the 
entire  125  points  allotted  to  military  educa- 
tion based  on  successful  completion  of  courses 
of  his  choosing  under  the  Army's  extension 
course  program. 

The  Army  agrees  with  Sergeant  Lawton  that 
opportunity  for  additional  promotion  is  a 


means  of  motivating  an  inc^vidual  to  take 
advantage  of  available  programs  and  has  re- 
vised promotion  policies  acctordlngly. 

As  regards  preparation  for  civilian  life,  the 
Army's  project  Transition  provides  top  pri- 
ority to  disabled  personnel  in  developing  or 
Improving  salable  civilian  Job  skills.  This 
program  is  operational  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center. 

Your  interest  in  this  matter  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. I  trust  the  Information  provided 
will  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Weber, 
Colonel,  GS  Chief,  Promotion,  Separation 
tion  and  Transition  Division. 


trusted  to  a  Federal  agency  that  bad  no 
vested  interest  in  nuclear  development  and 
If  the  states  were  given  clear  authority  to 
set  higher  (but  not  lower)  standards  than 
those  of  the  Federal  Ooverninent  if  they  so 
desired. 


DISCHARGES  FROM  NUCLEAR 
PO"WERPLANTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Minnesota — ti-ying  to  protect 
its  citizens — has  become  involved  in  a 
controversy  through  its  strong  regula- 
tions against  radioactive  discharges  from 
nuclear  powerplants.  The  safeguards  go 
far  beyond  those  imposed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
published  February  16,  has  taken  a  po- 
sition similar  to  my  own  in  the  case. 
The  Times  questions  the  adequacy  of 
AEC  standards  and  is  skeptical  of  the 
dual  promotional-regulatory  powers  of 
the  AEC. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minnesota  Versus  the   AEC 

The  state  of  Minnesota  is  engaged  In  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
over  safety  standards  lor  a  nuclear  power 
plant — a  dispute  that  has  far-reaching  im- 
plications for  other  states  seeking  to  pro- 
tect their  environment.  In  New  York  and 
Colorado,  for  example,  local  groups  recently 
have  raised  searching  questions  about  the 
adequacy  of  AEC  precautions  for  nuclear  in- 
stallations, existing  and  planned. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  Independent  scien- 
tists and  concerned  citizens,  the  Minneso- 
ta Pollution  Control  Agency  has  set  rigid  re- 
strictions on  radioactive  discharges  fron^  a 
new  nuclear  power  plant  being  constructed 
on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
Northern  States  Power  Company  has  filed 
suit,  challenging  the  state's  authority  to  set 
restrictions  more  rigid  than  those  prescribed 
in  AEC  safety  standards.  Supporting  the 
power  company's  position.  Representative 
Chet  HoUfleld  of  California,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Insisted 
the  other  day  that  the  AEC  has  a  pre-emp- 
tive right  to  set  standards. 

Minnesota's  restrictions  are  far  more  severe 
than  those  of  the  AEC  and  may  be  open  to 
legitimate  challenge.  But  it  is  something  else 
again  to  insist  that  Minnesota  or  any  other 
state  must  be  limited  to  standards  laid  down 
by  any  Federal  agency  In  the  precautions  it 
may  take  to  protect  its  own  citizens.  The 
standards  set  by  Federal  agencies,  the  AEC 
Included,  too  often  have  been  proved  inade- 
quate. Besides,  as  Representative  Jonathan 
Bingham  of  New  York  pointed  out  at  a  hear- 
ing here  recently,  there  is  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est between  the  AEC's  regulative  duties  and 
the  commission's  role  of  promoting  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy. 

The  overriding  public  interest  In  keeping 
the  environment  as  free  of  pollution  as  pos- 
sible would  be  better  served  if  regulatory 
powers  over  nuclear  installations  were  en- 


THE  SUPREME  COURT'S  ABUSE  OP 
POWER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  magazine  of  Febraury  1970 
contains  in  its  "Pro  and  Con"  section  a 
discussion  by  our  esteemed  minority  lead- 
er and  myself  of  the  issue  "Should  the 
Powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  Be 
Curbed?" 

I  took  the  position  that  the  Courts 
powers  are  in  need  of  revision  through 
the  exercise  of  judicial  restraint  by  its 
members,  who  should  make  decisions 
based  on  what  the  Constitution  says,  not 
what  they  think  it  should  say.  And  in  the 
few  days  since  the  American  Legion 
magazine  reached  its  subscribers,  I  have 
received  more  than  300  letters  from  citi- 
zens who  agreed  with  my  position.  These 
letters  came  from  all  regions  of  the 
United  States  and  from  people  of  all 
walks  of  life:  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  laborers,  professionals,  ministers. 
and  other  concerned  citizens. 

Many  of  these  people  wrote  long 
letters.  And  one  of  the  points  which  they 
repeatedly  made  was  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  greatly  abused  its  powers  by 
requiring  the  busing  of  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  artificial  pupil  ratios  based  on 
race,  a  contrivance  declared  illegal  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Moreover,  there 
is  not  a  single  word  in  the  Constitution 
which  requires  such  foolishness.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  well  as  the  E)epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has  de- 
nied to  parents  the  right  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  of  their  choice. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  think  that  tlie 
voices  of  these  citizens  should  be  Ignored. 
They  are  parents  who  want  only  one 
thing:  A  good  education  under  good  con- 
ditions for  their  children.  They  simply 
would  like  their  children  to  grow 
up  as  they  grew  up — indeed,  as  Eill  of  us 
in  the  Senate  grew  up>— with  a  sense  of 
neighborhood  and  community.  They  do 
not  want  their  children  to  be  herded 
about  like  cattle,  packed  into  noisy  buses 
early  in  the  morning,  driven  miles  across 
a  city  or  a  county,  and  then  returned 
late  in  the  afternoon  only  to  satisfy  some 
bureaucrat's  notion  of  social  experimen- 
tation in  Washington. 

I  think  we  should  all  pay  attention  to 
the  sentiments  in  these  letters,  and  in 
thousands  of  others  like  them,  when  we 
consider  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Should  the  Powers  or  the  Supreme  Court 
Be  Curbed? 

(By  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jb.) 
In  recent  years,  public  criticism  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  reached  mammoth  pro- 
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portions.  Public  confidence,  which  U  to  es- 
sential to  that  institutions  effective  opera- 
tion. U  at  an  all-time  low. 

In  the  early  18th  century.  Thomas  Hobbes 
proclaimed:  -Freedom  Is  political  power  di- 
vided into  small  fragments." 

In  recognition  of  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
found principle,  our  Founding  Fathers  pru- 
dently established  a  government  with  three 
branches:  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  Judicial  They  drafted  a  Constitution  to 
serve  for  all  ages  as  the  nation  s  basic  Instru- 
ment of  government. 

The  power  to  Interpret  the  Constitution 
is  an  awesome  one.  and  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers attempted  in  the  following  manner  to 
ensure  that  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  m  practice  what  they  dreamed  on 
paper. 

They  decreed  that  Supreme  Court  Justices 
should  be  chosen  carefully,  and  their  overall 
aim  was  to  make  Supreme  Court  Justices 
Independent  of  everything  except  the  Con- 
stitution and  require  them  to  accept  that 
instrument  a«  the  sole  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  ofllclal  actions. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Warren  Court  and 
judicial  activism,  there  came  about  a  prac- 
tice whereby  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  decisions  irreconcilable  with  the 
Constitution. 

The  tragic  truth  Is  that  under  the  guise 
of  interpreting  It.  the  Warren  Court  repeat- 
edly assigned  to  the  Constitution  meanings 
Incompatible  with  Ita  language  and  history. 
It  Is  obvious  to  those  who  love  the  Con- 
stitution and  are  willing  to  face  naked  real- 
ity that  the  Warren  Court  took  giant  strides 
down  the  roed  of  usurpation,  and  that  If 
the  cotjrse  set  by  It  Is  not  reversed,  the 
dream  of  the  Founding  Fathers  will  vanish 
and  the  moat  precious  liberty  of  the  people — 
the  right  to  Constitutional  government — 
will  perish. 

Despite  Its  perilous  state,  the  dream  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  can  be  rekindled  and  the 
precious  right  of  the  people  to  Constitu- 
tional government  can  be  preserved  if  those 
who  po«ae«a  the  power  will  stretch  forth 
saving  hAnds  while  there  Is  yet  time. 

Who  are  they  that  possess  this  saving 
power? 

They  are  Supreme  Court  Justices  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  exercise  self-restraint  and 
make  the  Constitution  the  rule  for  govern- 
ment of  their  actions:  Presidents  who  will 
nominate  for  membership  on  the  Court  per- 
sons who  are  able  and  willing  to  exercise 
self-restraint,  and  Senators  who  will  reject 
those  nominees  who  are  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  so. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  should  curb  their  own  powers, 
and  the  citizens  should  be  on  guard  to  de- 
mand Judicial  restraint. 

(By  Senatob  Hugh  Scott) 
The  Supreme  Court  has  had  a  massive  Im- 
pact on  the  history  of  our  nation.  It  Is  a 
powerful  branch  and  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, perhaps  the  branch  least  susceptible 
to  Its  intricate  network  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. Unlike  the  Presidency  or  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  not  obligated  to  respond  to  quick- 
ly changing  American  public  opinion. 

The  Court  has  made  decisions  which  have 
been  greatly  unpopular  with  large  segments 
of  our  nation.  I  have  personally  disagreed 
with  many  decisions. 

But  the  powers  of  the  Court  should  not  be 
curbed  by  any  other  method  than  Is  present- 
ly available.  The  Constitution  has  provided 
ways  to  balance  the  powers  of  the  Court. 
The  President  can  change  Its  complexion, 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
by  his  choice  of  nominees.  The  Court  has 
^en  out  of  balance  In  recent  years.  I  favor 
tH^  nonxlnatlon  and  confirmation  of  a  "strict 
constructionist'" — a  man  who  wlU  read  the 
Constitution  as  it  Is.  and  not  as  he  would 
like  It  to  be. 


Another  way  to  guide  Vt\t  direction  of  the 
Court  without  curbing  Ita  powers  U  by  a 
ConsUtutlonaf  amendment.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult method,  requiring  the  consent  at  two- 
thirds  of  each  House,  and  ratification  of  the 
states:  but  nevertheless,  the  protection 
against  unwise  ot  unwarranted  decisions  is 
there.  We  may  soon  see  the  exercise  of  thU 
method  by  enacting  a  ConstltuUonal 
amendment  permitting  prayer  In  our  public 
schools,  which  the  Supreme  Court  saw  fit  to 
forbid. 

Today,  many  want  to  make  Inroads  on  lis 
power,  and  somehow  make  It  more  "conserva- 
tive." President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  three  decades  ago  wanted 
to  "pack  '  the  Court  to  make  It  see  a  more 
"liberal"  light. 

Depending  upon  the  time  and  mood  of 
the  Court,  a  "strict  constructionist"  can  be 
a  "liberal"  or  he  can  be  a  "conservative." 
Likewise  an  "actlvUt."  one  who  sees  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  Uving  dociunent  needing  con- 
stant change  and  interpretation,  can  either 
be  a  "liberal"  or  a  "conservaUv^." 

Thus,  the  present  Ideology  of  the  Court  or 
the  present  Ideology  of  the  country  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pressure  any  change  in  the 
Court's  basic  structure  and  authority.  The 
very  ability  to  make  unpopular  decisions 
protects  our  federal  system.  Both  ideologies 
have  a  way  of  changing,  without  any  drasUc 
and  unprecedented  step  of  curbing  the 
Court's  powers. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  tamper  with  the 
present  powers  granted  the  Court  Some- 
limes  the  Court  has  pulled  ahead  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches,  some- 
times It  has  lagged  behind.  But  over  the 
years  It  has  provided  a  necessary  balance. 
Our  intricate  and  delicate  system  of  checks 
and  balances  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  short- 
term  views  and  public  opinion  polls. 


OIL  IMPORT  POLICY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  recent  teach-in  or  preach-In  on  oil 
import  policy  and  the  dangers  Inherent  in 
becoming  dependent  on  unreliable  and 
unsUble  foreign  sources,  I  and  other 
Senators  have  repeatedly  called  attention 
to  the  imstable  and  explosive  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  An 
Assotiated  Press  article  entitled  "Ubya 
Would  Cut  Oil  if  Nasser  Asks,"  pub- 
lished in  today's  Washington  Post,  is 
fuither  proof  of  just  how  insecure  and 
undependable  those  sources  could  be  for 
any  appreciable  supply  of  vlUl  U.S.  oil 
needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  President 
has  refused  to  approve,  without  further 
study  and  congressional  hearings,  a  task 
force  recommendation  that  would  have 
substantially  increased  imports  from 
those  areas. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

LiBTA  Would  Ctrr  Oil  xr  NASsra  Asks 
DAMAsct7S.  Stbi*.  February  23.— Ubya's 
revolutionary  leader.  Col.  Muammar  Qad- 
hafi.  said  today  he  would  be  willing  to  cut 
off  Libya's  vast  oil  shipments  to  the  West  if 
Egvpt's  President  Nasser  asked  him  to  do  so 
for  the  Palestine  cause 

Qadhafl  was  speaking  In  Tripoli  at  his  first 
press  conference  since  he  took  over  power 
last  Septemb«r.  The  conference  was  broad- 
cast by  Tripoli  radio. 

The  colonel  was  asked  whether  Ubya  was 
willing  to  stop  the  oil  fiow  to  the  West  and 


move  against  vast  American  oil  investments 
In  his  country  if  asked  to  do  so  by  the  Egyp- 
tian leader  or  other  countries  bordering 
Israel. 

"We  are  always  prepared  to  sacrifice  all 
our  resources  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
cause  in  Palestine."  he  replied. 

Asked  his  opinion  on  the  spate  of  attacks 
by  Palestinian  guerrillas  on  civilian  aircraft 
and  passengers,  he  replied: 

"Attacks  on  civilian  targeu  are  generally 
Inhuman.  But  Israel  has  attacked  civilian 
targets  in  Arab  countries  .  .  .  Therefore  we 
cannot  hold  the  guerrillas  to  blame  for  at- 
tacking civilian  Urgets." 

Qadhafl  said  the  close  cooperation  among 
Libya.  Egypt  and  Sudan  was  a  prelude  to  a 
federation  of  the  three  countries.  But  he  de- 
nied reports  that  Egyptian  troops  were  sta- 
tioned In  his  country. 

He  answered  sharply  when  asked  whether 
the  Mirage  Jets  that  Libya  has  bought  from 
France  might  be  made  available  to  Egypt 
for  use  against  Israel. 

"I  believe  the  motive  for  this  question  is 
America's  fear  regarding  the  protecUon  of 
Israel."  Qadhafl  said.  "Since  Israel  has  ex- 
pansion plans  covering  the  whole  Arab  world 
which  could  one  day  extend  to  Libya,  then 
Libyan  Mirages  may  well  be  used  against 
Israel,  even  if  they  are  not  made  available 
to  Egypt." 

MRS  ALBERT  GIZZARELLI.  RHODE 
ISLANDS  MOTHER  OP  THE  YEAR 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  Mrs. 
Albert  Gizzarelli,  Rhode  Island's  Mother 
of  the  Year,  gave  the  parents  of  my  State 
some  advice  which  I  believe  should  have 
wider  circulation. 

Mrs.  Gizzarelli  Is  the  mother  of  four, 
and  twice  a  grandmother,  so  we  can  be 
assiu-ed  she  speaks  from  experience.  Her 
10  commandments  for  parents,  em- 
phasizing that  parents  and  children 
should  respect  one  another,  deserves 
serious  consideration  by  all  of  us. 

She  also  has  some  thoughts  about  our 
priorities  as  a  nation,  believing  we  should 
take  care  of  the  problems  in  our  "homes, 
backyards,  and  cities"  first. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  Mrs.  Gizzarelli 
and  her  ideas,  published  in  the  Provi- 
dence Evening  Bulletin,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoTiiZB  OF  Year's  10  Commandments 

(By  George  Popkln) 
The  Rhode  Island  State  Mother  of  1969 
did  not  want  her  term  to  end  without  Issu- 
ing a  series  of  what  diplomats  would  call 
white  papers  on  national  priorities.  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  American  home. 

So.  Mrs.  Albert  Gizzarelli  of  665  Pleasant 
View'  Parkway  turned  up  in  the  office  of 
Ally.  Gen.  Herbert  P.  DeSimone  with  her 
typewritten  thoughts,  Including  10  Cpm- 
mandments  for  parents. 

She  did  not  get  top  billing  from  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Mother  Association  for  nothing. 
But  Mrs.  Gizzarelli  is  more  than  an  ex- 
cellent seamstress,  baker  of  cookies,  bread 
and  pizza,  volunteer  worker  for  charity,  and 
a  devoted  homemaker.  The  tiny,  dark-haired, 
cheerful  mother  of  foiu".  twice  a  grand- 
mother, is  concerned. 

Mrs.  Gizzarelli  has  been  giving  talks  no 
senior  citizens,  church  groups  and  the  like,, 
since  her  titled  exUtence  began.  She  knows 
that  once  you're  an  ex-Mother  of  the  'Year, 
your  audience  evaporates,  rier  term  ends 
May  I. 
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Her  year  as  Rhode  Island  state  mother,  she 
said,  "has  been  much  like  a  beautiful  mosaic, 
made  up  of  many  pieces.  Some  of  the  pieces 
are  more  shining  and  perhaps  more  out- 
standing, but  all  put  together  they  make  a 
lovely  memory." 

Then  she  turned  her  attention  to  "Mom 
and  Dad  "  in  a  statement  especially  dedicated 
to  mothers  and  fathers.  Declared  Mrs.  Giz- 
zarelli: 

"We  seem  to  have  misplaced  our  sense  of 
values.  Self-indulgence  and  the  principle  of 
pleasure  before  duty  have  become  a  phe- 
nomenon. When  young  people  without  dis- 
cipline and  moral  standards  implanted  by  a 
stable  home  are  thrust  upon  society,  they 
react  by  flouting  established  traditions,  cus- 
toms and  authority. 

"Therefore,  the  first  and  last  hope  for  a 
correction  of  this  condition  is  the  home.  The 
home  should  be  a  place  where  discipline, 
tempered  with  love,  is  a  habit.  The  proper 
use  of  discipline  demands  respect,  and  re- 
spect taught  m  the  home  extends  outside 
the  home.  Let  there  be  no  mistake,  an  un- 
disciplined child  cannot  help  being  mal- 
adjusted." 

At  another  point  In  her  dissertation.  Mrs. 
OizzarelU  warned,  "If  you  are  permissive 
parents,  expect  trouble.  Dropouts  and 
criminals  are  often  determined  In  the  hlgh- 
chalr.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  prison  In- 
mates are  dropouts." 

Hard  on  parents.  Mrs.  Gizzarelli  said  young 
people  are  being  blamed  for  things  out  of 
their  control.  "Drugs  and  alcohol."  she  ob- 
served, "axe  neither  manufactured  nor  dis- 
tributed by  youth.  Teenagers  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  rising  rate  of  divorce.  They  do 
not  elect  public  officials,  appoint  Judges,  or 
make  laws." 

Mrs.  Gizzarelli  thinks  we  should  stop  ex- 
ploring the  moon  and  solve  the  problems  of 
tbU  planet. 

She  said:  "As  long  as  blood  still  flows  In 
Vietnam  or  cannon  flre  Is  heard  on  the  Arab- 
Israeli  border,  as  long  as  the  starving  drop 
In  the  utters  of  Blafra,  whil*  the  mentally 
ill  are  unrecognized  and  untreated,  while 
gang  wars  erupt,  there  will  be  time  to  reach 
all  celestial  bodies." 

America,  she  advised,  should  concentrate 
on  righting  its  own  "homes,  backyards  and 
cities"  and  dispelling  crime,  racism,  cancer 
and  poverty  before  hurling  astronauts  into 
space. 

Mrs.  Gizzarelli  listed  her  10  command- 
ments for  parents  as  follows: 

1.  Thou  Shalt  accept  new  ideas  with  faith 
and  trust  In  my  generation;  2.  Thou  shall 
honor  the  past  and  encourage  the  future: 
3.  Thou  Shalt  not  seek  false  gods  of  Imagery 
and  materialism:  4.  Thou  shalt  stop,  look, 
and  listen  before  passing  Judgment;  5.  Thou 
shall  see  me  as  one  individual,  not  as  a  com- 
posite of  all  things  you  would  wish  me  to 
be;  6.  Thou  shalt  treat  each  man  as  an 
equal,  regardless  of  his  sUtion  in  life  or  his 
skin  tone;  7.  Thou  shalt  control  and 
discipline  me,  for  that  is  an  expression  of 
love;  8.  Thou  shalt  understand  my  world. 
If  I  am  to  respect  yours;  9.  Thou  shalt 
practice  what  thou  preacheth  and;  10.  Ex- 
amine flrst  from  within  before  you  can  ex- 
pect results  from  without 

Mrs.  Gizzarelli  has  done  volunteer  work 
for  the  Rhode  Island  Heart  Association,  the 
Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary,  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Pawtucket,  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Church,  St.  Plus  Church  and  the 
former  Home  of  Good  Sheperd. 

Her  husband  Is  a  plumber  and  heating 
contractor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gizzarelli  have  two  married 
daughters,  Mrs.  Anthony  Nota  and  Mrs. 
Richard  DlGlacomo;  a  third  daughter. 
Marll3m  Gizzarelli.  and  a  son,  Albert,  a  pre- 
law student  at  Providence  College. 

As  Mrs.  GlzarelU  looked  back  at  the  year 
of  her  prominence,  now  slipping  away,  she 
found  this  consolation.  Said  she: 


"I'll  always  be  the  1969  mother.  That  will 
never  change." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  12535.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  release  certain  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Texas  in  order  that  such  land 
may  be  used  for  the  City  of  El  Paso  North- 
South  Freeway:  and 

H.R.  14464.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  12.  1968.  to  insure  that  certain  facili- 
ties constructed  under  authority  of  Federal 
law  are  designed  and  constructed  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACTS  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  2548,  calendar  No.  633. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
2548,  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
food  service  programs  provided  for  chil- 
dren under  such  acts. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

PRIvn.ECE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing further  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Hark- 
er  T.  Stanton,  chief  counsel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
my  legislative  assistant.  Michael  R.  Mc- 
Leod,  may  have  the  privileg3  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oovern)  on  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
granting  me  this  time  to  speak  on  the 
bill  now  pending,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  is  the 
principal  author. 

Mr.  President,  last  December  President 
Nixon  convened  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health. 
Three  thousand  people,  interested  in  the 
nutritional  health  of  our  Nation,  some 
Ijecause  they  were  experts,  others  because 
they  worked  in  fields  related  to  nutrition, 
and  a  few  because  they  know  what  it  is 
to  be  poor  and  suffer  from  hunger,  met 
for  3  days  in  Washington  and  made  no 
less  than  525  separate  recommendations 
to  the  President. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference,  3,000  del- 
egates imanimously  endorsed  a  priority 
action  program  to  eliminate  hunger  in 
America.  That  action  program  called 
upon  President  Nixon  to  declare  a  na- 
tional hunger  emergency.  It  endorsed  a 
guaranteed  adequate  income  for  all 
Americans.  It  called  for  reform  of  the 
food  stamp  and  commodity  distribution 
programs  and  for  prompt  House  passage 
of  the  Senate  food  stamp  bill.  Finally,  it 
called  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  universal,  national  child  feeding 
program  providing  free  lunch  and  break- 
fast to  every  American  school  and  pre- 
school child. 

Let  me  read  from  the  action  state- 
ment itself: 

TV.    ITNIVERSAL    SCHOOL    FOOD    PROGRAM 

There  must  be  established  a  national  child 
feeding  program  which  will  make  available 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Recommended  Die- 
tary Allowance.  This  Is  to  be  accomplished  b> 
Implementing  a  free  lunch  and  breakfast 
program  for  all  pre-school,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children. 

To  assure  maximum  participation  In  the 
program,  the  following  steps  should  be 
taken: 

A.  Nutritious  food  selected  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  cultural  preferences  of  the 
children  to  be  fed. 

B.  Funds  shall  be  provided  to  enable 
schools,  child  care  centers,  and  other  partici- 
pating groups  lacking  adequate  facilities  for 
food  preparation,  to  obtain  such  facilities  or 
to  devise  ways  to  provide  means  by  other 
means. 

C.  Commimlty  groups  shall  be  eligible  to 
operate  child  feeding  programs. 

D.  Local  poor  residents  must  be  trained 
for  careers  in  nutritional  planning  and  food 
preparation  for  employment  in  the  program. 

E.  Food  provided  at  the  schools  shall  be 
available  at  the  choice  of  the  children  and 
their  parents. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  White 
House  conference — 3,000  strong — rec- 
ommended to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people — free 
lunch  and  breakfast  for  every  American 
school  and  preschool  child  regardless  of 
family  income.  But  it  came  to  that  con- 
clusion, not  just  after  3  days'  discussion 
in  Washington.  It  did  so  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  its  panels  of  experts 
which  studied  child  nutrition  and  our 
child  food  programs  for  4  months.  That 
panel  recommended  a  long-range  coin- 
prehensive  nutrition  program  for  chil- 
dren and  youth,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  is  a  universal  free  lunch  program. 
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Because  of  the  importance  of  the  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  today.  I  think 
the  recommendations  of  this  panel  for  a 
universal  free  limch  program  should  be 
placed  in  tlie  Record,  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  pertinent  passages  on 
pases  381  to  384  of  the  White  House  con- 
ference report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Long  R.\ncc  CoMP«XH«Nsr\-*  NuimmoN  Pro- 
CBAM  ro>  Children  and  Tovth 

This  Panel  recommends  a  universal  free 
school  lunch  program'  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  Comprehensive  Nutrition  Program 
for  Children  and  Youth:  which  would  be 
available  not  as  welfare  for  the  poor  but  as 
a  right  of  all  children:  which  would  com- 
bine the  services  of  the  health  education, 
food  service  and  community  organization 
professions:  which  would  operate  through 
the  school  as  a  deUvery  system  and  which 
would  provide  a  baste  unit  of  food  and 
nutrition  counseling  to  all  children  ages 
three  to  eighteen  who  can  be  reached  through 
instltuUonal  feeding.  Our  goal  la  an  ade- 
quate nutrition  program  provided  as  a  part 
of  the  child's  total  education  program. 

Congress  should  declare  that  It  U  the  na- 
tional policy  that  each  American  child  has 
a  right  to  the  nutritional  resources  that  he 
needs  for  optimal  health  and  should  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  guarantee  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  right.  This  basic  legisla- 
tion should: 

1.  Establish  a  new  Child  Nutrition  Ad- 
ministration within  which  all  nutrition  and 
food  service  programs  for  children  would  be 
administered  and  coordinated. 

2.  Authorize  a  comprehensive  nutrition 
program  with  the  school  as  a  delivery  sys- 
tem for  all  chUdren  who  can  be  reached 
through  Institutional  channels,  normally 
ages  three  to  eleven,  with  food  service  avail- 
able by  the  beginning  of  the  1973-73  school 
term  in  all  schools  as  well  as  In  facilities 
providing  for  programs  such  as  child  care, 
nursery  school  education,  and  recreation, 
programs  for  out-of-school  youth,  pregnant 
girls,  youth  In  on-the-job  training,  etc.  The 
most  Imaginative  development  of  outreach 
programs  should  t>e  contemplated  and  en- 
couraged, such  as  the  use  of  facilities  in  hous- 
ing projects  for  feeding  school  drop-outs, 
•mall  ChUdren,  etc. 

a.  A  basic  nutritional  unit  which  should 
b«  provided  without  cost  to  ever}-  child 
would  include: 

(1)  One  m<:at,  probably  lunch,  providing 
one-third  of  the  ROA. 

(2)  Nutrition  counseling,  based  on  medi- 
cal examinations  and  the  identification  of 
deficiencies,  with  the  school  coordinating 
th«  corrective  efforts  of  the  physician,  the 
family  and  the  child. 

b.  Supplemental  Nutrition  Units  should 
be  provided  as  follows: 

(1)  Children  from  families  with  Incomes 
at  or  below  the  poverty  level  should  receive 
supplementary  nutrition  units  which  will 
provide  the  total  RO.^.  year-around    An  es- 


'  A  universal  school  lunch  program  fi- 
nanced out  of  tax  funds  without  charge  to 
the  ChUdren  Is  recommended  by  the  majority 
of  the  panel.  Two  members  of  the  panel, 
however,  urged  Instead  a  full  Federal  sub- 
sidy for  the  universal  program  with  charges 
for  meals  for  children  from  high  Income 
fcmlUee.  Various  administrative  methods. 
such  as  a  credit  card  system  m-lth  weekly 
or  monthly  billing,  are  available  to  prevent 
the  Identification  of  children  who  receive 
free  or  reduced  price  meals.  This  would  re- 
tain the  fee  system  and  not  further  burden 
the  strained  state  and  local  tax  systems  by 
s-.ibsldlzing  lunches  for  children  from  af- 
tiuent  homes. 


sentlal  part  of  this  program  should  be  a 
school  breakfast  providing  at  least  one-third 
RDA. 

(2)  In  addition  to  breakfusts  which  would 
be  provided  free  In  schools  with  concentra- 
tions of  poor  children,  breakfafts  should  be 
provided  in  all  other  schools  on  an  ability 
to  pay  basis  as  an  Important  feature  of  an 
adequate  nutrition  program 

(3)  AU  children  away  from  home  more 
than  six  hours  should  have  two  meals  avail- 
able, providing  two- thirds  RDA  ou  an  abil- 
ity to  pay  basis.  As  .--chools  develop  ofT-cam- 
pus  educational  and  work  programs  for  stu- 
dents, the  concern  for  good  nutrition  should 
follow  the  child  Imaginative  involvement  of 
other  community,  agencies  or  of  the  private 
sector  (e.g.  the  i;se  of  vouchers  for  meals 
which  could  be  redeemed  at  loc.il  cafeterias) 
will  be  required. 

c.  Incentive  grants  should  be  available  to 
school  districts  to  develop  nutrition  pro- 
grams which  would  offer  food  at  a  reasonabl.'> 
cost  as  a  community  service:  meals  for  the 
elderly,  evening  meals  for  children  of  work- 
ing mothers:  family  meals  to  encourage  p.ir- 
ticipatlon  in  evening  school  programs,  etc. 

3.  Provide  for  the  financing  of  the  chlld- 
nutrltlon  program.  At  the  present  time  we 
would  recommend  100 '^  Federal  financing 
for  all  costs  except  construction  If  Federal 
revenues  are  shared  with  the  states,  then 
the  states  should  be  expected  to  participate 
on  a  matching  basis. 

4  Establish  the  conditions  for  state  par- 
ticipation: 

a.  States  should  be  required  to  submit  by 
January  1.  1972.  a  State  plan  which  would: 

( 1 )  Oescrlt>e  the  status  of  child  nutrition 
and  the  state's  unmet  needs;  Identify  con- 
centrations of  children  who  are  high  nutri- 
tion risks  and  locate  the  target  schools  and 
centers  where  these  children  will  be  reached. 

(2)  Project  the  nutrition  and  food  serv- 
ice program  Indicating  how  Federal  and  State 
funds  will  be  used  to  provide  a  delivery  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  otherwise  unmet  needs  of 
all  children,  guaranteeing  that  all  schools 
will  have  a  food  service  program  and  show- 
ing plans  for  reaching  out  of  school  youth 
(pregnant  girls,  drop-outs,  youth  in  on-the- 
job  training  projects,  etc.) 

(3)  Provide  working  collaborative  processes 
with  State,  Federal  and  local  agencies,  such 
as  Comprehensive  State  Health  Planning, 
Model  Cities,  OEO.  ESEA,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Public  Health  agencies,  etc. 

(4)  Indicate  the  State's  overall  plan  for 
capital  construction  for  food  services  to  be 
provided  with  State  revenues 

(5)  Describe  the  State's  plan  for  nutrition 
education  and  counseling. 

b.  States  should  be  required  to  have  a  State 
Comprehensive  Child  Nutrition  Advisory 
Committee,  with  broad  community  repre- 
sentation, to  participate  In  the  planning  and 
monitoring  of  the  State's  program. 

c.  States  should  be  required  to  svibmit  an 
annual  report  showing  progress  in  meeting 
needs  identified  In  the  plan. 

5.  Direct  the  responsible  Federal  admin- 
istrative agency,  after  consulting  with  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress,  the 
States  and  various  organizations  concerned 
with  child  nutrition,  to  develop  a  model  sys- 
tem for  administering  child  feeding  programs 
at  the  state  level  and  to  Incorporate  In  Fed- 
eral regulations  the  procedures  for  monitor- 
ing, evaluation  and  reporting  to  be  Imple- 
mented by  the  States  and  local  districts  to 
ensure  the  most  effective  service  to  chil- 
dren. The  model  system  should  Include  staff- 
ing requlremenu  and  should  reflect  technical 
assistance  services  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

6.  Provide  for  sanctions  the  withdrawal  of 
Federal  funds  and  or  direct  Federal  opera- 
tion where  programs  are  not  reaching  the 
Intended  beneficiaries 

7.  Authorise  one  percent  of  budget  for 
annual  evaluation,  research  and  development. 

8.  Provide  for  incentive  grants  for  Innova- 
tive demonstration  projects. 


9.  Establish  National  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  to  facilitate  citizens  participation 
In  the  development,  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  Comprehensive  Nutrition  Program 
for  Children  and  Youth. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  White  House  conference's  call  for  a 
universal  free  lunch  program.  There  are 
52  million  American  children  in  school 
today.  Some  32  million  of  them  do  not 
participate  in  the  school  lunch  program: 
51.800.000  of  them  do  not  participate  in 
the  school  breakfast  program.  But  a  uni- 
versal free  school  lunch  program  would 
be  costly.  We  caimot,  obviously,  afford 
it  today,  but  it  is  clearly  the  best  long- 
range  solution  to  the  nutritional  health 
of  oui-  childien.  However,  we  can  and 
must  meet  our  responsibility  to  the  poor 
schoolchlld  today.  This  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  minimum  necessity  which  can- 
not and  should  not  be  longer  postponed. 
Mr.  President,  last  September  the  Sen- 
ate met  Its  responsibilities  to  America's 
hungry  families.  It  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  78  to  14  the  most 
comprehensive  family  food  assistance  bill 
in  our  Nation's  histoi-y — a  food  stamp 
bill  which,  if  passed  by  the  House  and 
signed  by  the  President,  will  help  assure 
that  15  million  poor  and  hungry  Ameri- 
cans will  have  incomes  stifBcient  to  pur- 
chase an  adequate  diet. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  here  that  it 
seems  to  me  a  matter  of  the  highest 
legislative  priority  that  the  other  body 
act  on  this  constructive  and  most  im- 
portant food  assistance  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  so  decisively  in 
September  of  last  year. 

Today,  we  have  an  even  more  im- 
portant responsibility  to  meet;  ll'/i  mil- 
lion of  our  Nation's  children  live  in  fam- 
ilies whose  incomes  are  inadequate  to 
purchase  enough  food  for  an  adequate 
diet;  8Vi  million  of  these  poor  children 
are  In  school.  They  arrive  at  school  in 
the  morning  more  often  than  not  without 
a  decent  breakfast.  Five  million  of  these 
poor  schoolchildren  receive  no  lunch  in 
school — 5  million  who  are  taught  the 
hypocrisy  of  hunger  amidst  afUuence  be- 
cause their  parents  cannot  afford  the 
cost  of  lunch  and  no  one  else  will  help. 
The  issue  before  us  today  is  simply 
whether  we  are  going  to  fulfill  the  right 
of  those  5  million  poor  children  to  one 
nutritious  meal  each  day  so  they  can 
learn  in  school.  Tliat  Is  the  issue — the 
future  of  5  million  poor  schoolchildren, 
who  because  they  himger  for  food,  hun- 
ger also  for  knowledge,  and  for  health — 
5  million  children  for  whom  himger 
means  apathy,  listlessness,  loss  of  energy 
and  ability  to  concentrate — who  cannot 
pay  attention  in  class,  except  to  their 
stomachs— 5  million  schoolchildren  who 
are  absent  more  often  because  they  are 
sick  more  often.  The  experts  have  told 
us  the  results.  Malnutrition,  they  say,  is 
a  major  cause  of  retarded  intellectual 
development.  As  Dr.  Charles  Lowe  testi- 
fied before  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs: 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  feeding  people 
makes  them  smart,  but  It  is  Indisputable 
that  hunger  makes  them  dull. 

I  might  add  in  passing  that  nearly  10 
years  ago  we  liad  a  tragic  illustration  of 
the  malnutrition  in  the  learning  process 
when,  tluough  the  American  food  for 
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peace  program,  a  school  lunch  program 
was  started  in  a  poverty-stricken  section 
of  Peru.  Very  careful  records  were  kept 
of  the  impact  of  that  school  lunch  pro- 
gram upon  the  attendance  and  upon  the 
academic  records  of  these  hungry  chil- 

In  Uie  months  after  the  introduction 
of  the  school  lunch  program,  the  first 
thing  that  happened  in  the  first  6  months 
'  was  an  improvement  in  the  school  at- 
tendance. The  school  attendance  im- 
proved dramatically.  Then,  the  other  im- 
portant thing  was  that  the  academic 
record  of  these  children  for  this  6-month 
period  improved  across  the  board.  There 
was  an  improvement  of  50  or  60  percent, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  measured  in  the 
period  after  the  introduction  of  the 
school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue— 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
let  5  million  hungry  schoolchildren 
grow  up  half  educated,  unemployable, 
dependent  on  the  rest  of  society  and  des- 
tined to  spend  their  lives  on  welfare, 
because  we  failed  to  take  the  simple  step 
of  providing  them  with  a  nutritious  meal 
at  school. 

Let  me  observe  at  this  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  deserves  the  ap- 
preciation and  respect  of  all  of  us  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  the  best  food  stamp  pro- 
gram that  this  body  or  the  other  body, 
for  that  matter,  has  ever  introduced. 

It  does  represent  an  enormous  im- 
provement in  the  present  level  of  school 
lunch  operations.  We  are  going  to  sug- 
gest later  today  and  tomorrow  several 
improvements  that  we  believe  will  make 
the  program  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
even  stronger  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
generosity.  I  agree  that  the  bill  that  the 
Senate  committee  reported  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  existing  programs. 
I  point  out  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  a  cosponsor, 
along  with  several  other  Senators,  of 
that  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  measure. 
It  does  represent  a  very  significant  im- 
pi-ovement  over  our  present  child  feed- 
ing programs.  I  am  very  ho[>eful  that 
the  Senate  at  the  proper  time  will  agree 
to  these  modifications  and  amendments 
which  we  will  be  offering  in  due  course, 
that  I  believe  will  make  the  program 
fully  adequate  to  putting  an  end  to  mal- 
nutrition among  the  schoolchildren  in 
this  country. 

There  are  three  things  we  must  do  to 
assure  the  nutritional  health  of  these  5 
million  poor  schoolchildren  who  now  re- 
ceive no  meals  at  school. 

First,  we  must  assure  that  if  a  child  is 
from  a  poor  family  he  will  automatically 
be  eligible  for  a  free  limch. 

Second,  we  must  see  that  a  child  who  is 
eligible  actually  gets  to  eat.  We  must  do 
this  both  for  those  in  schools  that  al- 
ready have  a  limch  program  and  for 


those  in  the  15,000  schools  that  lack  the 
facilities  to  initiate  a  program. 

In  that  cormection,  I  frequently  en- 
counter Americans  who  are  generally 
well  informed  on  public  issues,  who  are 
shocked  to  know  ^hat  there  are  still  15,- 
000  schools  in  this  country — and  they 
stretch  practically  from  coast  to  coast — 
that  have  no  school  lunch  program  at 
all  for  any  child  attending  school.  That 
is  a  shocking  situation  that  I  hope  we 
can  put  an  end  to  in  a  short  time. 

Thii'd,  we  must  provide  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  finance  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch  for  the  poor  and  the  near  poor. 

It  is  to  achieve  these  three  essential 
goals  that  I  have  joined  with  eight  other 
members  of  the  Select  Conunittee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  in  sponsor- 
ing five  amendments  to  S.  2548. 

Last  December,  President  Nixon 
pledged  that  every  needy  schoolchild 
would  receive  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  in  school  by  next  Thanksgiving. 
That  pledge  was  underscored  by  the 
White  House  Nutrition  Consultant,  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  of  Harvard  University.  If 
the  school  lunch  program  were  properly 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, by  the  States  and  by  the  schools 
themselves,  and  if  the  President  had 
sought  in  his  budget  or  if  the  Congress 
were  to  appropriate  all  instead  of  a  third 
of  the  funds  needed  to  feed  every  poor 
schoolchUd  by  next  Thanksgiving,  we 
would  not  be  seeking  to  amend  S.  2548. 
In  fact,  we  would  not  need  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  at  all.  The 
school  lunch  program  is  perhaps  as  suc- 
cessful as  any  Federal  program — more 
than  most. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DER),  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  de- 
serve a  considerable  share  of  the  credit. 
But,  as  with  most  programs  of  this  kind, 
unfortunately,  we  see  that  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage  "Them  that  has  gets" 
applies  to  our  school  lunch  programs.  In 
short,  the  poorest  schools  have  no  lunch 
program  at  all. 

Very  frequently  the  schools  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  children  who  most 
need  a  school  lunch  program  are  pre- 
cisely the  schools  that  either  have  no  pro- 
gram at  all  or,  if  they  have  one,  it  does 
not  provide  adequate  funding  and  ade- 
quate programs  for  the  poor  children 
attending  those  schools.  Two-thirds  of 
our  poorest  children  receive  no  lunch  at 
all  simply  because  they  or  their  schools 
cannot  afford  it — while  17  million  boys 
and  girls  from  affluent  families  pay  their 
35  cents  and  take  the  program  for 
granted. 

It  is  all  too  true  that  the  present 
school  lunch  program  works  most  effec- 
tively on  the  largest  scale  for  children 
from  upper-middle-class  families,  rather 
than  reaching  the  need  of  the  hungriest 
and  poorest  students  in  our  schools. 

Now,  I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest 
that  any  of  those  17  million  should  not 
receive  lunch  at  school.  But  I  do  say  that 
as  we  expand  the  program  let  us  be  sure 
that  the  next  5  million  children  who 
enter  the  program  are  those  who  come 
to  school  hungry  because  their  pai-ents 


are  too  poor  to  give  them  a  decent  break- 
fast at  home.  Our  thrust  from  here  on 
out  should  be  in  the  dii-ection  of  reach- 
ing the  hungriest  and  the  most  underfed 
of  our  schoolchildren. 

That  is  what  the  amendments,  to  S. 
2548.  which  Senators  JAvrrs,  Hart,  Ken- 
nedy, Percy,  Yarborough,  Pell,  Cook, 
Mondale,  and  I  seek,  will  achieve.  They 
will  assure  that  first  priority  in  the  fu- 
ture is  given  to  children  who  are  most 
in  need  of  meals  at  school. 

These  amendments  will  further  assure 
that  we  establish  adequate  standards 
uniformly  across  the  country  to  achieve 
that  fundamental  purpose  of  putting  a 
decent  lunch  at  a  free  or  reduced  price 
level  in  the  hands  of  evei-y  poor  child 
now  enrolled  in  our  schools.  How  do  we 
do  this? 

I  shall  refer  to  the  specific  amend- 
ments. 

ELICXBILrTT   STANDARDS  AND   "REDDCED   PRICE" 

First,  the  establishment  of  uniform, 
nationwide  eligibility  standards.  Last 
September,  the  Senate  passed  a  food 
stamp  refoi-m  bill  that  provides  for  uni- 
form nationwide  standards  for  food 
stamp  eligibility. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  practically 
all  experts  across  the  country  who  have 
studied  this  problem  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  uniformity,  of 
standards  on  a  generous  and  adequate 
level  is  the  essential  starting  point  for 
any  good  food  assistance  program.  If 
that  bill  is  enacted,  every  poor  family 
whose  income  is  the  equivalent  of  $4,000 
or  less  for  a  family  of  four  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  food  stamps  whatever 
State  they  may  live  in.  Amendment  No. 
508.  which  will  be  called  up  by  Senator 
Javits  tomorrow  will  simply  apply  the 
same  standard  to  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  It  will  assure  that  all 
schoolchildren  from  poor  families  re- 
ceive free  lunch  at  school. 

All  pupils  from  households  eligible  tc 
receive  food  stamps  or  commodities  or 
.from  families  of  four  with  an  aimual 
income  of  $4,000  or  less,  the  same  stand- 
ard we  used  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram— or  the  equivalent  for  households 
of  other  sizes — would  be  eligible.  These 
are  the  children  who  would  be  eligible 
for  free  school  lunches.  The  amendment 
would  apply  to  schools  which  receive 
cash  or  commodity  support  of  their 
school  lunch  program.  To  satisfy  the 
income  tests  and  secure  lunch,  a  child's 
father  or  mother  or  other  adult  house- 
hold member  would  simply  fill  out  an 
affidavit  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  attesting  to  the 
family's  income. 

Eligibility  under  the  present  programs 
is  currently  left  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  discretion  of  indi- 
vidual school  principals  under  general 
guidelines  which,  unfortunately,  are 
completely  unenforced  and  usually  ig- 
nored. S.  2548  is  silent  on  the  issue  of 
who  should  receive  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.  I  think  that  is  one  glaring  de- 
ficiency in  the  bill  now  before  us,  other- 
wise this  is  a  very  good  bill.  While  the 
bill  adds  a  provision  to  the  present  act 
requiring  that  school  authorities  an- 
nounce publicly  the  criteria  which  they 
will  apply  in  determining  eligibility  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunch,  it  fails  to 
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set  any  standards  wWch  could  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  either  among  schools 
within  a  district.  amonR  districts  within 
a  Sute.  or  among  the  States  themselves. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  in  October  1968, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  promul- 
gated guidelines  directed  to  the  States  in 
an  effort  to  assure  some  uniformity  In 
the  determination  of  eligibility  for  free 
and  reduced  price  lunch.  Those  guide- 
lines purported  to  establish  nationwide 
elmibllity  requirements.  They  required 
that  each  SUte  school  lunch  agency  In- 
form the  schools  In  their  States  of  their 
responsibility  to  pi-ovlde  free  and  re- 
duced-price meals  to  children  from  poor 
families.  They  required  the  States  to  de- 
velop written  criteria  for  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  for  free  or  reduced 
price  meals.  They  prohibited  the  overt 
identification  of  poor  schoolchildren  re- 
ceiving such  meals.  They  sugeested  that 
free  or  reduced-price  meals  be  provided 
to  children  from  any  family  certified  as 
ellelble  for  assistance  under  the  food 
stamp  or  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram and  for  childi-en  on  public  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  PennsylvaiUa  (Mr. 
ScHwsncu).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stsvcitsi  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  five  pending  amend- 
ments I  have  referred  to  In  my  earlier 
statements,  amendments  Nos.  508.  509, 
510.  511,  and  512. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
thou^  the  guidelines  did  not  set  any 
specific  income  standards,  on  their  face, 
if  implemented  and  enforced,  they  might 
have  resulted  in  some  uniformity  at  least 
within  each  State.  Under  the  guidelines. 
by  February  1.  1969,  every  pupil  in  every 
school  participating  in  the  school  lunch 
program  should  have  known  precisely 
what  his  proepects  were  for  obtaining 
limch  at  a  discount  or  without  cost.  Ev- 
ery child  should  have  been  protected 
from  being  singled  out  because  he  could 
not  pay  the  full  price. 

Unfortunately,  however,  what  Is  hap- 
pening at  present  is  a  confused  and  un- 
believable mess.  A  few  school  districts 
have  adopted  uniform  fanilly  Income 
guidelines  throughout  the  district.  Most, 
however,  leave  ellgibUlty  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  principal.  As  a 
result,  within  school  districts  and  within 
States,  some  children  are  entitled  to  a 
free  lunch  if  they  are  on  welfare,  others 
are  not.  Some  families  with  incomes  of 
$2,000  get  a  free  lunch  while  others  with 
$4,000  get  a  free  limch.  Some  poor  chil- 
dren are  not  entitled  to  eat  the  same 
meals  as  those  who  pay.  Some  are  hand- 
ed a  ticket  or  token  a  different  color  or 
a  different  size  so  that  they  can  be  Iden- 
tified from  the  children  paying  the  full 
price  for  the  meal.  Some  poor  children 
are  forced  to  work  for  their  lunch  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  what  Congress 
Intended  to  be  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch. 

Miss  Jean  Fairfax,  who  Is  one  of  this 
country's  foremost  experts  on  the  school 
lunch  program  and  who  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  April  1968  report, 
"Their  Dally  Bread,"  recently  undertook 


a  private  informal  survey  to  ascertain 
the  results  of  USDAs  free  and  reduced 
price  lunch  guidelines.  Her  findings  dis- 
close a  state  of  utter  confusion  as  to  the 
meaiung  of  "reduced  price."  inconsistent 
eligibility  standards  and  lack  of  uni- 
formity In  administration  from  school  to 
school  within  school  districts  as  well  as 
from  SUte  to  State.  She  found  that  many 
schools  keep  their  cllgibihly  policies  se- 
cret, and  that  most  had  extremely  cum- 
bersome, embarrassing,  and  degrading 
application  procedures. 

I  think  all  of  us  recall  the  moving  in- 
cident in  the  television  documentary  in 
the  spring  of  1968  showing  a  child  actu- 
ally In  a  school  lunchroom,  standing 
there  watching  othe/  children  eat.  under 
the  rules  of  the  school — which,  unfortu- 
nately, exists  in  many  schools  of  this 
country — that  require  a  child  who  does 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  a  meal  to 
stand  there  and  watch  while  others  eat 
Uielr  school  lunches. 

I  tlilnk  that  kind  of  situation  Is  so  un- 
conscionable thai  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  this  coxmtry. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  the  Senator  has  Just  made,  but 
is  he  not  aware  that  the  bill  and  the 
committee  report  stop  all  the  things  he 
complains  of? 

Mr.  McOOVERN  I  wlU  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  bill  stops  a  good  share 
of  it.  but  I  think,  as  will  become  clear 
here,  there  are  still  some  gaps  that  we 
must  take  care  of. 

In  thousands  of  schools  throughout 
the  country,  poor  children  are  required 
to  work  for  their  lunch.  In  thousands  of 
schools  throughout  the  country  the  kind 
of  degrading  snooping  taking  place  puts 
the  school  lunch  program  In  the  same 
category  as  *he  demeaning  character  of 
our  welfare  programs.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  are  singled  out  In 
school  as  different  from  others  t>ecause 
they  cannot  pay  for  their  lunch.  All  these 
abuses  take  place  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
guidelines  prohibit  them. 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  co- 
lossal failure  of  the  administration  of 
the  program  in  terras  of  the  new  guide- 
lines, or  the  recent  guidelines,  that  were 
spelled  out  in  1968. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said, 
S.  2548.  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
does  prohibit  the  overt  identification  of 
any  child  by  the  use  of  special  tokens 
or  tickets,  or  by  the  amiouncement  or 
by  the  publication  of  names  or  by  other 
means. 

I  hope  this  language  will  have  some 
effect,  but  it  is  the  same  language.  I 
hasten  to  add.  that  appears  In  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  free  and  re- 
duced price  guidelines  and  it  has  not 
been  enforced  since  October  1968.  and 
imless  USDA  Is  willing  to  enforce  and 
monitor  these  programs  in  the  States, 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch  may  well  be  circum- 
vented in  future  years,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

I  submit  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem — with  the  utter  lack  of 
iiniformity  in  eligibility  sundards  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunch— is  to  do 


the  same  thing  the  Senate  did  In  the 
case  of  the  food  stamp  program.  Amend- 
ment No.  508  would  do  this.  It  would 
require  that  any  household  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  $^.000  or  less — or  the 
equivalent  for  households  of  otlier 
sizes — the  $4,000  figure  Is  based  on  a 
family  of  four — be  automatically  eligi- 
ble for  a  free  lunch — no  snooping,  no 
demeaning  test:  Just  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  the  family  income. 

It  would  adopt  the  suggestion  now 
contained  in  the  USDA's  regulations 
that  any  family  eligible  for  the  food 
stamp  or  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram also  be  eligible  for  a  free  lunch. 

These  changes  would  make  the  eligi- 
bility determination  uniform  In  the  ma- 
jor Federal  food  assistance  programs. 
School  boards.  State  legislatures,  and 
the  Congress  will  be  able  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  feeding  children  from  poor  fam- 
ilies district  by  district.  This  could  fur- 
nish a  much  needed  yardstick  for  meas- 
uring the  adequacy  of  budget  requests. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  the 
present  program  Is  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible even  to  guess  at  program  needs 
and  forward  needs  because  of  the  utter 
chaos  in  the  standards  that  are  set  from 
school  district  to  school  district  and  from 
State  to  State  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. In  the  absence  of  some  language 
providing  for  uniform  standards  across 
the  t>oard  In  all  the  States,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Congress  or  the  administration 
can  do  anything  in  terms  of  forward 
planning  and  in  terms  of  the  essential 
needs  of  this  program. 

Amendment  No.  508.  in  addition  to  set- 
ting uniform  standards,  would  also  spec- 
ify that  the  price  the  child  pays  for  a 
"reduced  price"  meal  could  not  exceed 
20  cents.  Children  from  families  above 
the  $4,000  level,  but  with  Insufficient  re- 
sources to  pay  the  full  35  or  40  cents 
usually  charged,  would  still  have  a  right 
to  receive  such  reduced  price  lunches  un- 
der criteria  established  by  the  States  and 
schools.  At  present,  no  regulation  or 
statute  governs  the  price  of  such  a  lunch. 

It  is  very  important  to  understand  the 
purpose  of  setting  the  minimum  price 
level  of  20  cents  on  a  reduced  price  meal. 
The  purpose  of  a  reduced  price  lunch  Is 
to  bring  a  meal  to  a  child  who  can  pay 
something  for  his  lunch,  but  cannot  af- 
ford the  regular  35-  or  40-cent  price.  I 
must  say  that  as  I  give  my  youngsters, 
day  after  day.  the  35  or  40  cents,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  their  lunch,  I  wonder 
how  low-income  families  with  several 
children  in  school  can  meet  that  cost 
day  after  day. 

The  current  lack  of  a  definition  thwarts 
this  purpose  and  penalizes  school  dis- 
tricts that  provide  meals  at  reasonably 
reduced  prices.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  additional  remarks  that  I  would 
like  to  make.  I  wonder  if  a  Senator  In 
control  of  the  minority  time  would  yield 
me  some  additional  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
times  does  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Could  the  Senator 
give  me  another  30  minutes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Certainly. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
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Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  an  additional  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

As  I  said,  the  purpose  of  a  reduced 
price  lunch  is  to  bring  a  meal  to  children 
who  can  pay  something  for  their  meal, 
but  who  do  not  have  the  income  base  to 
pay  the  full  price.  The  current  lack  of 
a  definition  of  what  this  reduced  price 
ought  to  be  thwarts  this  purpose  and 
penalizes  school  districts  that  provide 
meals  at  reasonably  reduced  prices  by 
allowing  districts  that  serve  reduced 
price  meals  at  a  .trivial  reduction  that 
would  equal  the  cost  of  a  regular  price 
meal  in  other  district*  to  claim  the 
larger  reimbursement  due  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  meal.  Thus,  the  money  re- 
serve for  free  and  reduced  price  meals  is 
unfairly  depleted  at  the  expense  of 
schools  doing  the  best  Job — It  is  apparent 
that  a  uniform  definition  is  needed. 

In  other  words,  it  penalizes  districts 
that  provide  meals  at  reasonable  reduc- 
tions by  allowing  districts  winch  make 
trivial  reductions  that  would  equal  the 
cost  of  a  regular  price  meal  in  other  dis- 
tricts to  claim  the  larger  reimbursement 
due  a  free  or  reduced  price  meal. 
In  other  words,  under  the  present  pro- 
gram, in  the  absence  of  any  uniform 
standards  regarding  the  maximum  al- 
lowed for  a  reduced  price  meal,  some 
districta  will  reduce  the  cost  of  their 
regular  meal  by  a  penny  or  two.  just 
enough  to  allow  them  to  claim  reim- 
bursement for  their  reduced  meals.  They 
are  then  allowed  to  claim  reimburse- 
ment imder  tlie  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. What  that  does  is  produce  the  re- 
sult that  the  money  reserved  for  free 
or  reduced  price  meals  Is  often  depleted, 
at  the  expense  of  other  schools  that  are 
trying  to  do  an  honest  and  reasonable 
job  In  providing  meals  at  reasonably  re- 
duced prices. 

A  uniform  definition  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  schools  that  are 
sincerely  trying  to  make  this  program 
work. 

The  respected  study  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  by  Miss  Fairfax  and  her  col- 
leagiies,  "Their  Daily  Bread,"  has  shown 
that  the  lower  the  price,  the  higher  the 
ntmiber  of  pupils  who  buy  the  school 
lunch.  In  two  schools  where  the  price 
was  20  cents,  participation  was  100 
percent. 

Every  chOd  in  those  two  schools  par- 
ticipated; but  when  the  price  was  raised 
to  25  cents,  on  a  controlled  plan,  par- 
ticipation drops  to  near  80  percent;  and 
at  30  cents  a  meal,  it  falls  sharply  to  be- 
tween 27  and  37  percent.  In  other  words, 
by  increasing  the  price  of  a  meal  from 
20  cents  to  30  cents,  two-thirds  of  the 
students  under  actual  controlled  condi- 
tions, dropped  out  of  the  program. 

That  study  was  conducted  over  2  years 
ago,  but  it  is  even  more  valid  now  since 
the  price  of  school  lunches  has  been 
increased  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Presid«it.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  last  December,  President 
Nixon's  White  House  Conference  on  Nu- 
trition, specifically  recommended  that  an 
emergency  food  service  program  be 
"launched  Immediately  as  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  seek  out  and  feed  all  school- 


children that  are  high  nutritional  risks." 
It  asked  that  the  5  million  needy  school- 
children currently  excluded  from  the 
natloiml  school  lunch  program  be  served 
free  school  lunch  before  the  end  of  this 
school  year,  and  that  funds  be  made 
available  Immediately  to  meet  this  need. 
It  recommended  a  nationally  determined 
standard  for  eligibility  and  for  free  and 
reduced  price  meals  in  all  schools — an 
eligibility  standard  which  would  furnish 
free  limch  and  breakfast  to  all  pupils 
whose  family  income  Is  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level.  It  recommended  that  re- 
duced most  meals  be  sold  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  one-half  the  regular  sale 
price. 

Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  508 
adopts  most  of  these  recommendations, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  passed  hy  the  Sen- 
ate sis  an  important  improvement  on  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  need  to 
discuss  the  amendment  In  which  I  have 
a  special  interest,  it  will  come  before  the 
Senate  either  later  today  or  tomorrow. 
As  to  the  second  amendment  on  the  list. 
I  shall  defer  any  discussion  of  that  at 
this  time,  and  move  on  to  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  other  amendments  that  will 
be  offered  by  other  Senators. 

In  addition  to  assuring  that  USDA  in 
the  future  monitors  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  school  lunch  prog-ams;  we  must 
facilitate  the  institution  of  new  programs 
in  the  15.000  schools  that  are  now  with- 
out lunch.  Most  of  these  schools  simply 
have  no  facilities  with  which  to  prepare 
and  sen'e  meals.  Many  are  located  in  our 
poorest  urban  and  rural  areas  and  can- 
not afford  to  build  kitchens  and  lunch- 
rooms even  when  they  want  to,  with  the 
very  limited  budgets  under  which  they 
operate. 

Amendment  No.  509  wUl  help  alleviate 
this  situation  by  providing  the  statutory 
framework  necessary  to  enable  private 
food  service  firms,  imder  contract  with 
the  schools  themselves,  to  provide  meals 
for  the  children  in  these  schools. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  in- 
formed the  State  school  lunch  directors 
that  it  is  in  the  process  of  revising  its 
longstanding  regulations  that  now  deter 
schools  from  seeking  help  from  private 
food  service  concerns  in  providing  school 
meals.  Such  assistance  Is  particularly 
necessary  where  a  lack  or  Inadequacy  of 
equipment  in  the  schools  means  children 
are  denied  meals.  The  revision  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  effect  as  of  April  1.  Jhe 
Agriculture  Committee  has  expressed  its 
support  of  this  change  in  policy. 

The  amendment  will  simply  state  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  administra- 
tion's plans  be  pursued  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. As  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  President 
Nixon's  Special  Assistant  on  Nutrition 
and  Dii-ector  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference has  stated  mtiny  times: 

II  we  can  provide  filet  mlgnon  and  tbe 
other  delicacies  eaten  by  businessmen  on 
expanse  accounts  6  or  7  miles  up  In  the  air, 
we  should  at  least  be  able  to  serve  a  Type  A 
lunch  to  children  In  schools  without 
kitchens  on  the  ground. 

nNANcnrc  tkx  school  lunch  pbockam 

The  third  essential,  if  we  are  going 
to  fulfill  the  promise  that  poor  children 


receive  meals  at  school,  is  that  sufQident 
funds  be  provided. 

If  the  President's  goal  for  the  national 
school  lunch  program  is  to  become  a 
reality — and  every  needj'  child  is  to  re- 
ceive a  free  lunch  by  Thanksgiving  Day 
of  this  year — ^there  must  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
sources available  for  the  school  limch 
program. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  while  recognizing  that  "greatly 
increased  appropriations  will  be  neces- 
sary." deleted  the  Federal  authorization 
levels  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talm-idge)  because  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  being  faced  with  specific  budg- 
etary targets.  Amendment  No.  510  would 
r^^store  a  much  needed  budgetary  target, 
St-ecLfically  $250  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971:  $300  million  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
and  $350  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
continues  a  deficit  of  at  least  $400  mil- 
lion below  what  is  needed  to  meet  the 
demands  and  the  hopes  raised  for  an 
adequate  school  lunch  proposal. 

Unless  the  deficit  is  made  up  either 
by  the  Congress  or  the  States,  the  admin- 
istration's pledge  to  feed  all  children  of 
the  poor  in  school  by  Thanksgiving  will 
simply  be  defaulted — and  once  again  the 
poor  will  be  left  to  eat  promises. 

Let  me  underscore  that,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that 
if  we  do  not  include  in  this  bill  an  auth- 
orization of  adequate  funding,  and  if  we 
just  leave  this  as  an  open-ended  matter — 
which  in  some  cases  I  might  think  was  a 
preferable  course,  if  we  knew  what  the 
administration  would  do  in  expending 
those  funds — ^if  we  take  that  course,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  will  not  come  any- 
where near  the  pledged  goal  of  the  ad- 
ministration, of  seeing  to  it  that  all  poor 
children  In  schools — 5  million  of  them — 
are  fed  an  adequate  school  lunch  by  next 
Thanksgiving. 

The  committee  itself,  at  page  18  of 
its  report  on  S.  2548  set  $712.8  million  as 
the  total  required  to  feed  lunch  to  6.6 
million  needy  children — at  60  cents  a 
lunch.  180  days  a  year.  Even  if  there  is 
a  10-percent  reduction  for  normal  ab- 
senteeism, the  total  still  exceeds  $640 
million.  In  fiscal  1971  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expects  to  spend  approximately 
$300  million  In  cash  grants  and  com- 
modities through  formal  school  lunch 
program  assistance  to  furnish  lunch  to 
needy  schoolchildren.  State  and  local 
aid  may  possibly  approach  $100  million. 
The  combined  Federal-State-local  sup- 
port level  of  $400  million  would  leave  a 
minimum  deficit  of  $240  million.  How- 
ever, this  figure  ignores  both  the  Infla- 
tionary rising  costs  which  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  and  Bureau  of  Census  data 
plswang  the  number  of  needy  children  in 
school  at  8.4  million  pupils.  This  is 
nearly  2  million  above  the  estimate  of 
6.6  million  currently  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  If  the  higher  esti- 
mate Is  used,  it  will  cost  $817  million  to 
provide  lunch  to  8.4  million  needy  chil- 
dren, and  on  this  basis  the  current  deficit 
is  about  $420  million  Instead  of  $240  mll- 
Ijon. 
Faced  with  such  a  deficit,  it  seems  to 
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me  the  least  Congress  can  do  is  attempt 
to  meet  the  minimum  expected  deficit 
based  upon  USDAs  and  the  Agriculture 
Committees  own  figures.  Amendment 
No.  310  would  do  this,  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  in  fiscal  1971  to 
pump  $250  million  into  the  progi-am 
through  the  outlet  of  section  11  special 
a.ssistance  alone,  which  constitutes  an  in- 
crease of  $206  million  over  the  Nixon 
administrations  request  for  this  child 
nutrition  budget  line  item.  The  adminis- 
tration budget  relies  too  heavily  on  fluc- 
tuating section  32  funds  and  hardly  at 
all  on  direct  appropriations  to  meet  the 
cost  of  free  lunches.  The  new  section  11 
would  correct  this  imbalance. 

The  S300  and  S350  million  sums  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 
respectively,  would  enable  lunch  service 
to  reach  the  more  generous  census  count 
of  the  needy,  assuming  an  average  rise  in 
the  cost  of  lunch,  with  State  and  local 
cooperation.  If  no  or  inadequate  target 
figures  are  inserted,  the  performance  of 
the  executive  branch  in  fulfilling  its  com- 
mitments would  be  less  easy  to  measure. 
Let  me  underscore  that  I  am  not  making 
a  partisan  judgment.  Everything  I  have 
said  here  could  apply  to  previous  admin- 
istrations. And  the  States  and  our  needy 
children  would  be  in  great  danger  of  pay- 
ing the  price  for  the  Thanksgiving 
promise."'  something  they  simply  do  not. 
at  present,  have  the  resources  to  do. 

We  must  provide  this  authorization 
level  in  order  to  implement  the  other  re- 
forms contained  in  the  five  amendments 
offered  to  S.  2548. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  in  reject- 
ing these  reforms  stated  that  they  were 
doing  so  because  there  was  inadequate 
funding  to  support  the  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  they  would  generate. 
They  say: 

We  cannot  reform  this  program  because  tt 
lacks  ttie  funds  to  support  such  reforms — 
but,  on  the  other  hand  we  wtU  not  ask  for 
the  funds  either! 

Such  reasoning  only  confuses  the  is- 
sue— do  we  or  do  we  not  keep  our  prom- 
ises to  the  American  people?  Do  we  mean 
it  when  top  officials  of  our  Government 
say  that  by  Thanksgiving  of  next  year, 
no  poor  child  in  any  school  in  this  coim- 
try  should  go  hungry  for  want  of  a  school 
limch?  The  National  School  Lunch  Act 
of  1946  declared  that  the  program  was 
to  "Supply  lunches  without  cost  or  at  a 
reduced  cost  to  all  children  determined  to 
be  unable  to  pay  the  full  price  thereof. " 

Twenty-four  years  later  the  program 
still  fails  to  keep  this  promise — and  yet 
we  reject  adequate  authorization  levels. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  this  body 
will  tolerate  that  gap  between  rhetoric 
and  reality  any  longer. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  is  necessarily 
absent  from  the  Senate  today.  He  has 
had  a  longstanding  interest,  as  Members 
of  the  Senate  know,  in  the  school  lunch 
program;  and  he  has  prepared  a  state- 
ment supporting  this  bill  and  the 
strengthening  amendments  that  we  will 
be  debating  today  and  tomorrow.  Sena- 
tor Yarborouch  is  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  each  of  the  five  amendmenta. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
statement  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
We   Most  Strengthen   the   School   Linch 

PmOCRAM 

(Statement  by  Senator  Ya««oi».>i)ch) 
Mr.  President,  we  are  working  today  on 
one  of  the  most  vital  pieces  of  legislation  to 
face  Congress— the  Issue  that  confronts  us. 
reduced  to  the  simplest  of  terms.  Is  (ceding 
children  adequately. 

My  personal  experience  as  a  teacher  for 
three  years  In  the  rural  schools  of  Texas 
taught  me  that  hungry  children  arc  not  good 
students.  They  come  Irritable  and  restless, 
they  are  sometimes  discipline  problems  and 
distractions  to  other  pupils  In  the  classroom. 
Since  that  time.  I  have  learned  that  under- 
nourished children  can  develop  diseases  as 
well  as  physical  and  mental  handicaps  which 
remain  with  them  throughout  their  lives. 
Mr.  President,  do  we  need  any  other  re.xsons 
for  acting  on  this  measure? 

I  am  a  co-spon.sor  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Mr. 
Talmadge.  Bni.  I  feel  that  there  are  a  few 
weaknesses  In  this  bill  which  will  be  cor- 
rected by  the  amendments  proposed  by 
Senators  McGovern.  Hart,  Kennedy,  and 
Javlta.  all  of  which  I  have  co-sponsored 

The  School  Lunch  Program  does  not  now 
reach  enough  children  with  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunches  There  Is  no  .set  detlnl- 
tlon  of  a  reduced-price  lunch.  BreakfasUs  are 
not  provided  for  Also,  the  program  Is  \mder- 
funded. 

These  five  amendments  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  will  help  eliminate  these  short- 
comings In  the  program.  A  clear  deflnltion  of 
a  reduced-price  lunch  as  one  costing  not 
more  than  20  cenu  will  be  set.  Also,  the 
number  of  children  eligible  to  receive  free 
lunches  will  be  Increased  with  passage  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Javlts. 
Senator  Kennedys  amendment  will  provide 
for  more  breakfasts  for  school  children.  In 
addition,  there  Is  a  specific  authorization 
for  the  special  assistance  program  which 
will  hopefully  give  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee some  Idea  of  how  much  money  Is 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  law. 
In  addlUon  to  these  changes  In  the  exist- 
ing law,  there  is  a  new  provision  for  co- 
operation between  school  systems  and 
private  food  service  companies  In  child- 
feeding  programs.  This  amendment.  If 
passed,  would  allow  school  districts  to  utilize 
the  services  and  know-how  of  private  enter- 
prise to  bring  food  to  our  school  children. 

Ui.  President,  there  Is  little  doubt  In  my 
mind  about  the  need  for  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments  and  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  My  experience  as  a  teacher  has  given  me 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  hunger 
on  school  children.  My  IS'i  years  of  work 
on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  my  service  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  have  only 
served  to  reinforce  my  belief  that  education 
Is  wasted  on  hungry  children.  We  cannot 
afford  this  sort  of  waste. 

What  matters  It  If  we  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  provide  an  education  for  all  Amer- 
ican children.  If  we  then  cripple  the  ability 
of  millions  of  them  to  learn  by  falling  to 
provide  them  with  enough  food  to  eat?  How 
good  Is  their  education  If  the  real  lesson 
that  they  learn  Is  that  the  more  afHuent  citi- 
zens of  our  country  have  all  the  advantages 
In  life,  from  the  very  beginning?  That  Is 
why  we  need  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  our 
School  Lunch  Program  and  that  Is  why  we 
need  to  pass  these  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing school  lunch  bill. 

In  the  Nevo  York  Times  of  February  19, 
1B70,  there  was  a  report  of  the  publication 
of  a  report  of  the  effect  of  malnutrition  on 
children  In  Mexico.  It  Is  truly  frightening  to 
think  that  American  children  may  be  falling 


victim  to  the  sorts  of  Illnesses  described  In 
this  arUcle  and  that  they,  too,  may  be  suffer- 
ing permanent  reduction  of  their  I.Q.'s 
simply  because  this  nation  does  not  care 
enough  about  them  to  feed  them  properly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
by  Nancy  Hicks  entitled  "Long  Study  of  Mex- 
ican Siblings  Supports  Malnutrition  I.Q. 
Link."  published  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  19,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

We  have  the  chance  now,  B4r.  President,  to 
feed  our  children— all  of  them  who  need 
food — adequately.  Let  us  make  this  effort 
now.  I  urge  adoption  of  these  amendments 
and  this  bill 

LoNU  Study  or  Mexican  Siblings  Supports 
Malnutrition   I.Q.   Link 
I  By  Nancy  Hicks) 
A  group  of  Mexican  children  haspltallzed 
at  an  early  age  with  severe  malnutrition  has 
scared   lower  on   Intelligence   tests   In   later 
life  than  did  their  siblings  who  had  not  suf- 
fered from  the  disorders. 

These  findings  were  reported  In  a  three- 
year  study  of  children  from  a  small  agricul- 
tural village,  completed  two  weeks  ago.  The 
study  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Joaquin  Cravloto, 
director  of  nutrition  at  Children's  Hospital 
in  Mexico  City,  and  by  Dr.  Herbert  O.  Birch, 
a  psychologist  and  professor  of  pediatrics  at 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  here. 
It  was  part  of  a  larger  study  of  the  ecologi- 
cal factors  In  child  growth  and  development 
that  they  have  been  conducting  for  the  last 
seven  years. 

A  number  of  reports  have  pointed  to  a  link 
between  development  of  Intelligence  and 
early  nutrlton.  Dr.  Cravloto  and  Dr.  Birch 
chose  37  children  to  act  as  the  experimental 
group  In  probing  further  Into  such  a  possible 
relationship. 

Each  child  had  been  ho.spitalized  some- 
where between  his  sixth  and  30th  month  of 
life  with  kwashkor.  a  severe  malnutrition 
disease.  Each  had  recovered  and  was  five  years 
of  age  or  older. 

sibling  control  croup 
As  a  control  group  the  doctors  chose  a 
brother  or  sister  of  each  experimental  group 
member.  Each  sibling  In  the  control  group 
was  within  three  years  of  age  of  his  brother 
or  sister  and  had  never  had  severe  forms  of 
malnutrition. 

•We  did  this."  Dr.  Birch  said  In  an  Inter- 
view In  his  office  recently,  "because  even 
though  malnourlshment  goes  with  disad- 
vantage and  affecu  In  varying  degrees  many 
members  of  a  society.  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
match  control  groups  for  the  exact  same 
socio-economic  factors  or  child-rearing  prac- 
tices as  the  experimental  group.  Within  the 
same  family,  we  thought  we  would  eliminate 
the  problem." 

Both  groups  were  taken  to  the  Army  Hos- 
pital In  Mexico  City  and  given  standard  In- 
telligence tests,  with  the  following  resulU: 

The  average  intelligence  quotient  score  of 
the  experimental  group  was  68.6.  The  average 
for  the  control  group  was  81.5,  a  difference  of 
13  points.  Scores  between  96  and  110  are 
considered  normal. 

One-half  of  the  experimental  children 
scored  below  70  on  the  I.Q.  tests,  as  opposed 
to  about  20  per  cent  scoring  below  70  In 
the  control  group. 

Only  four  of  the  kwashkor  victims,  or  10 
per  cent,  scored  above  90,  while  more  than 
10  children,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
children  who  had  not  suffered  from  severe 
malnutrition,  scored  above  90. 

LASTING    BFTTCT    NOTRD 

All  this  shows  that  malnutrition  has  a 
lasting  effect  on  Its  victims.  Dr.  Birch  said. 

Those  effects  can  b«  so  strong.  Dr.  Birch 
said  in  a  new  book,  that  women  who  have 
suffered  from  malnutrition  early  In  their  lives 
have  more  complications  and  problems  in 
child-bearing  than  do  healthy  mothers,  and 
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these  complications  and  problems  affect  the 
health  of  their  chUdren. 

The  book,  entiUed.  "DlaadvanUged  Chil- 
dren- Health,  Nutrition  and  School  Failure, 
win  be  pubUshed  In  April  by  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  World.  lU  coauthor  is  Joan  Dye  Gus- 

SOW  J 

In  past  research.  Dr.  Birch  has  also  found 
correlations  between  a  mother's  height  and 
her  baby's  weight  and  between  a  mothers 
hygiene  practices  and  the  chUds  size  at 
birth.  Height  and  weight  have  b*«»  Jo"**^ 
to  be  general  indicators  of  the  health  of  a 

''"Tn'ttuTresearch.  we  are  exploring  hunger 
and  malnutrition  as  factors  which  can  han- 
dicap children  as  learners."  Dr.  Birch  said 
•But  we  try  to  make  It  clear  that  it  is 
not  food  alone  or  compensatory  education 
alone  which  make  the  difference  between 
school  success  and  school  failure  tor  J^^ 
children,"  he  continued.  "One-shot  treat- 
ments will  not  overcome  handicaps  brought 
on  by  generations  of  neglect.  A  complex  and 
sustained  attack  will  be  required  to  remedy 
what  U  a  complex  and  intergeneratlonal 
problem." 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  both  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr  Talmadge)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (M.-.  Aiken)   for  yielding  me 

time  under  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  biU  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. „  -J  *  T 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  some  amendments  he  desires  to  of- 
fer. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
to  be  charged  to  which  side? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  did  not  hear  any- 
one yield  time  for  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota Is,  Whose  time  will  be  charged  for 
the  quorum  call? 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  yielded  sufficient  time 
to  ask  for  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ,       _  „^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  For  how  long?  Two 

minutes?        

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  be  authorized  to 
Initiate  a  quorum  call  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes,  without  the  time  being  charged 

to  either  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 
The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated  and  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

Let  me  say.  before  the  clerk  reports  it. 
that  it  is  nearly  Identical  to  amendment 


No.  512,  previously  submitted.  There  Is 
one  clarifying  modification  in  It.  The 
modification  simply  makes  clear  that  in 
reporting  monthly  the  number  of  chil- 
dren eligible  to  receive  and  actually  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
that  they  make  their  report  to  the  States. 
and  the  States,  then,  in  turn,  will  report 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

That  modification  was  furnished  to  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  last  Friday  afternoon.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  it. 
It  is  merely  a  clarifying  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Let  me  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  It  is  merely 
a  clarifying  amendment.  I  would  ask  that 
he  request  the  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  so  request  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and  the  amendment  Just 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota will  be  printed  in  the  Record  with- 
out being  read. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  23,  Une  20,  strike  everything 
after  the  period  through  the  period  on  page 
24.  line  2,  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  amount  apportioned  to  each 
State  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
of  such  appropriated  funds  as  the  number 
of  children  attending  schools  In  that  State 
from  families  with  Incomes  equivalent  to 
$4,000  per  year  or  less  fOT  a  family  of  four 
bean  to  the  total  number  of  such  children 
in  all  such  States." 

(2)  On  page  24,  Une  11,  strike  everything 
through  line  22  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(e)  Funds  paid  to  any  State  for  any  fliscal 
year  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  dis- 
bursed to  schools  In  such  State  to  assist  them 
in  financing  aU  or  part  of  the  operating  costs 
of  the  school  lunch  program  in  such  schools 
Including  the  costs  of  obtaining,  preparing, 
and  serving  food.  The  amounts  of  funds  that 
each  school  shall  from  time  to  time  receive 
shall  be  based  on  the  need  of  the  school  for 
assistance  in  meeting  the  requirements  ol 
section  9  of  this  Act  concerning  the  service 
of  lunches  to  children  unable  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  such  lunches." 

(3)  On  page  25,  Une  3,  strike  everything 
through  line  10  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "same  ratio  to  such  funds  as 
the  number  of  children  attending  such  non- 
profit private  schools  in  such  State  from 
families  with  incomes  equivalent  to  $4,000 
per  year  or  less  for  a  family  of  four  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  such  children  In  aU  the 
schools,  public  and  private,  m  such  State." 

(4)  On  page  25,  Une  16,  strike  everything 
through  Une  25  and  renumber  subsection  (h) 
on  page  6  as  subsection  (g) . 

(5)  On  page  26  between  lines  7  and  8  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(h)  (1)  Not  later  than  June  1  of  each 
year,  each  SUte  educational  agency  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  for  approval  by 
him  as  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of  Federal 
funds  or  any  commodities  donated  by  the 
Secretary  for  use  In  programs  under  this  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  a  State 
plan  of  chUd  nutrition  operations  for  the 
following  fiscal  year,  which  shaU  Include, 
as  a  minimum,  a  description  of  the  maimer 
in  which  the  State  educaUonal  agency  p^- 
poses  (A)  to  use  the  funds  provided  luider 
this  Act  and  funds  from  sources  within  the 
State  to  furnish  a  free  lunch  to  every  needy 


chUd  in  accordance  with  the  provlslona  of 
section  9;  (B)  to  include  every  school  within 
the  State  in  the  operation  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program  by  the  start  of  the 
1972-1973  school  year;  and  (C)  to  use  the 
funds  provided  under  section  13  of  this  Act 
and  section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  and  funds  from  sources  within  the  State 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  to  reach 
needy  children. 

"(2)  Each  school  participating  In  the  na- 
tional school  limch  program  shaU  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  report  each  month  to  Its 
State  educational  agency  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  In  the  school  who  received 
free  lunches  each  school  day  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  month,  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school  who  were  diglble  to 
receive  free  lunches  during  such  month,  the 
average  number  of  children  In  the  school  who 
received  reduced  price  limches  each  school 
day  during  the  Immediately  preceding 
month,  and  the  number  of  children  in  the 
school  who  were  eligible  to  receive  reduced 
price  lunches  during  such  month. 

"(3)  The  State  educational  agency  of  each 
Stete  ShaU  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary 
each  month  showing  the  average  number 
of  chUdren  In  the  State  who  received  free 
lunches  each  school  day  during  the  Im- 
mediately precedmg  month,  the  number  of 
ChUdren  m  the  State  who  were  eligible  to 
receive  free  lunches  during  such  month,  the 
average  nvimber  of  chUdren  in  the  State  who 
received  reduced  price  lunches  each  school 
day  during  the  immediately  precedmg  month, 
and  the  number  of  chUdren  in  the  State 
who  were  eligible  to  receive  reduced  price 
lunches  during  such  month." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  on  controlled  time  on  the  amendment 
now?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
under  controlled  time.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  McCKDVERN.  I  yield  myself  20 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  modification  read?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Inform  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  that  reading  of  the  amendment 
was  suspended,  under  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  it  merely 
provides  that  the  schools.  In  reporting 
on  the  number  of  children  eligible  to 
receive  free  or  reduced  price  lunches, 
make  their  report  to  the  States  and  the 
States,  then.  In  turn,  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  that  Is  all? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  in  June  of  1946.  Congress  has 
had  specific  legislative  responsibility  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation's  children — all  her  children. 

To  achieve  this  goal.  Congress  de- 
clared that  the  program  was  to  "supply 
lunches  without  cost  or  at  a  reduced  cost 
to  sdl  children  who  are  determined  by 
local  authorities  to  be  unable  to  pay  the 
full  price  thereof." 

We  have  constantly  told  the  public 
that  our  children  are  the  Nation's  most 
precious  resource.  In  spite  of  such  rheto- 
ric and  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program,  the  pro- 
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gram  reaches  only  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's schoolchildien— and  not  even  that 
dismal  percentage  of  its  poor  children. 

This  tragic  situation  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  The  rhetoric  must 
become  reality  before  we  suffer  further 
loss  of  the  intellectual  resources  and 
productivity  of  our  children.  This  threat 
alone  should  prod  us  to  remedy  the  ob- 
vious failings  of  the  national  school 
limch  program. 

We  cam  no  longer  afford  a  program 
that  in  the  words  of  its  former  director. 
Rodney  E.  Leonard,  befuddles  its  local 
administrators,  not  to  mention  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture." 

It  is  a  punitive  program  which  ap- 
portions its  funds  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  not  need  or  willingness  to 
meet  that  need. 

It  is  a  program  that  does  least  for 
those  States  and  children  most  in  need. 
It  is  a  program  that  badly  needs  its 
priorities  reordered.  S.  2548  goes  a  long 
way  toward  doing  this — but  not  all  the 
way. 

Most  of  all  it  is  a  program  m  need  of 
close  administrative  supervision — S.  2548 
totally  fails  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Therefore.  I  propose  amendment  No. 
512.  as  modified,  to  S.  2548  which  would 
require  the  States  to  file  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions describing  their  proposals  to  assure 
that  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  are 
provided  to  every  needy  schoolchlld: 
assure  effective  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion of  school  lunch  programs  by  requir- 
ing periodic  reports  on  the  number  of 
needy  children  actually  furnished  lunch 
at  school;  allocate  special  assistance 
funds  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  for  low -income  schools  among 
the  States  according  to  the  number  of 
schoolchildren  from  low-income  fami- 
lies; and  permit  the  payment  of  all  op- 
erating costs  as  well  as  food  costs  in 
schools  most  in  need  of  special  assistance 
under  section  11. 

I  believe  the  single  most  glaring  defi- 
ciency in  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  the  lack  of  accountability  on 
the  part  of  local  school  districts  and 
States  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
At  the  SUte  and  local  levels,  where  legal 
authority  presumably  rests,  the  child 
nutrition  programs  are  in  incoherent 
shambles.  Rodney  A.  Ashby.  the  chair- 
man of  the  SUte  Directors  and  Super- 
visors Section  of  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association,  pointed  this 
out  in  his  testimony  before  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Committee.  He  specif- 
ically called  for  "a  system  of  account- 
ability which  will  assiure  prompt  report- 
ing by  States  thus  making  possible  Im- 
proved management  of  funds  at  the 
State  and  Federal  levels." 

Why  Is  Mr.  Ashby  so  concerned  that 
there  be  a  State  plan  requirement? 
When  one  considers  the  present  extent 
of  State  and  local  accountability — or 
lack  of  accountability,  the  reason  be- 
comes quite  apparent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  cannot 
tell  us  accurately  how  many  children  in 
this  country  go  without  lunch.  They  have 
never  done  this  kind  of  research.  They 
cannot  tell  us  how  many  actually  receive 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  on  a 
Stete-by-SUte  basis. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happV  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  an 
effective  definition  of  the  problem  which 
affects  the  school  lunch  program. 

As  I  recall.  President  Ni.xon  personal- 
ly addressed  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food.  Nutrition,  and  Health,  and  one 
of  the  key  points  In  his  message  was  a 
pledge  that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
every  needy  school  child  In  the  country 
would  be  supplied  with  a  free  or  reduced 
cost  school  lunch.  Is  my  recollection  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  There  was  a  statement 
made  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President.  Dr.  Meyer,  setting  Thanks- 
giving as  the  date  when  that  would  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President's 
remarks  on  that  matter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  a  related  matter,  we  already  are  greatly 
expanding  our  school  lunch  programs,  with 
the  target  of  reaching  every  needy  school 
child  with  a  free  or  reduced-cost  lunch  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator,  how  much  money 
has  to  be  authorized  for  the  1971  budget 
in  order  to  achieve  the  objective  which 
the  President  supports? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  minimum  fig- 
ure would  be  $640  million.  That  Is  based 
on  the  number  of  needy  children  whose 
needs  are  not  being  met  under  the  pres- 
ent program,  to  fill  the  gap  of  providing 
either  a  free  or  reduced-price  meal  to 
every  needy  child. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  tliat  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  need. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  may  be  that  the 
estimate  is  up  to  2  million  children  short 
of  the  actual  number  in  need. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  But  even  taking  the 
most  conservative  estimate,  based  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  figure,  we 
would  need  $640  million. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  They  are  the  esti- 
mates that  have  been  made  by  a  com- 
petent staff. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  How  much  did  we 
spend  this  year  for  assistance  for  free 
and  reduced  cost  meals? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Approximately  $200 
million. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  how  much  does 
the  President's  budget  call  for  in  the 
1971  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  Is  about  $300 
million  in  the  President's  budget.  There 
would  be  approximately  $100  million  ad- 
ditional from  SUte  and  local  sources. 


"Diere  would  be  a  short  fall  of  about 
$400  million — $300  million  coming  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Treasury  and  $100 
million  from  State  and  local  sources. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  if  we  are  in  fact 
underestimating  the  need  by  some  2  mil- 
lion children,  the  amount  needed  could 
be  somewhat  over  $400  million. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  actually  the  estimate  is  atwut 
$420  million. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  the  Senator  is  proposing  i.s 
directed  at  providing  school  lunches.  In 
otlier  words,  it  does  not  substantially  In- 
crease the  efforts  to  provide  school 
breakfasts,  nor  does  it  deal  with  the 
problem  of  early  childhood  feeding. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  pending  amendment  is  not  the 
one  that  goes  to  the  funding  authoriza- 
tion, but  is  an  amendment  calling  upon 
the  States  to  esublish  a  State  plan  set- 
ting forth  what  they  are  doing  In  sys- 
tematic and  clarifying  language  on  a 
periodic  basis  so  that  we  would  know  the 
number  of  needy  children  in  that  State, 
district  by  district,  the  number  that  are 
being  fed.  the  difference  between  tho.se 
that  are  being  fed  and  those  who  are  in 
need  of  a  free  or  reduced  price  limch. 

That  is  one  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
program.  We  do  not  have  any  accoimt- 
ability  from  the  States.  We  do  not  have 
any  accurate  or  dependable  statistics  on 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  It.  last  year  $45  million  was 
provided  for  funds  under  the  so-called 
Perkins  measure.  And  we  do  not  know, 
because  of  this  lack  of  accountability, 
how  much  of  that  amoimt  actually  went 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  lunches  for  poor 
children.  In  fact.  $18  million  of  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  US.  Goverrmient  by  the 
SUtes,  despite  the  existence  of  this  tre- 
mendous need. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  really  one  of  the  most  confusing  para- 
doxes In  the  whole  school  lunch  sham- 
bles today.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
everyone  recognizes  the  critical  need  for 
additional  funds  in  order  to  reach  these 
youngsters  from  poor  families,  as  tlie 
Senator  has  said,  money  was  actually 
returned  from  the  present  inadequate 
progmm.  I  think  this  is  because  there 
has  never  been  any  requirement  that 
SUtes  work  out  plans  year  by  year  as 
to  how  they  are  progressing  toward 
meeting  those  plans. 

Under  the  present  pending  amend- 
ment, where  every  State  would  be  re- 
quii-ed  to  set  forth  a  plan  of  operation, 
we  would  at  least  know  where  we  stand 
with  reference  to  the  administration 
program. 

Mr.  President,  another  provision  of  the 
amendment  as  the  Senator  may  know, 
is  that  it  would  allocate  funds  available 
under  section  11— that  is  the  so-called 
special  assisUnce  program — to  SUtes  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  poor  children. 
That  refers  to  children  who  come  from 
families  with  an  income  of  $4,000  a  year 
or  less.  F^mds  would  be  allocated  to  those 
SUtes  and  school  districts  where  the 
funds  are  most  needed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  such  a  reform  is  desperately  needed. 
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In  the  course  of  serving  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  and  examining  various  studies,  I 
have  been  utterly  shocked  by  the  con- 
fusion disarray,  and  inadequacy  of  the 
current  school  lunch  program.  There  is 
not  a  national  lunch  program.  There  is 
really  a  case  of  anarchy.  Many  school 
districts  cannot  adequately  feed  their 
hungry  children. 

The  result  is  that  there  are  more  than 
5  million  children  who  cannot  afford 
school  lunches  and  do  not  receive  them. 
Many  of  them  probably  came  to  school 
without  having  had  any  breakfast,  and 
some  without  having  had  dinner  the 
night  before. 

I  can  recall  visiting  a  third-grade 
class  in  Nome.  Alaska.  The  school  dis- 
trict had  no  school  lunch  program  at 

all 
i  asked  the  teacher  how  the  children 

were  doing.  She  said: 

They  are  not  learning  much  at  all.  It  is 

very  discouraging. 

I  said,  "Why?" 

She  said: 

Well,  these  kids  haven't  had  anything  to 
eat  They  come  to  school  hungry.  Wh^ 
I  first  came  here,  my  husband  and  I  tried 
to  raise  money  to  feed  them.  But  we  could 
not  do  It.  UnUl  the  children  get  enough  to 
eat.  they  cannot  learn. 

I  recall  hearing  testimony  during  the 
hearings  to  the  effect  that  children  who 
come  to  school  without  having  had 
enough  to  eat  cannot  learn 

If  we  had  to  make  a  choice  between 
textbooks  and  nutrition.  It  would  be 
wiser  to  forgo  the  textbooks  and  feed 
the  children  so  that  they  would  be  ca- 
pable of  learning. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
sUnd  that  today  we  are  not  able  to  tell 
how  many  children  are  not  gettmg  school 
lunches.  I  believe  that  information 
should  be  required  of  them.  I  expect  it 
would  be  required  under  the  pending  bill. 

If  there  is  no  dependable  report  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no 
records.  I  wonder  what  the  basis  is  for 
the  sUtement  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesoU  that  there  are  5  mUlion  school 
children  who  ought  to  be  fed  that  are 
not  being  fed. 

I  am  not  asking  this  question  to  be 
critical.  I  know  that  some  of  the  school 
children  in  Vermont  are  not  getting 
school  lunches  because  they  do  not  want 
them.  And  Vermont  should  be  the  easiest 
State  in  the  Union  for  getting  that  in- 
formation. I  think  that  there  are  about 
8.000  out  of  a  possible  12,000  needy  chil- 
dren in  Vermont  who  receive  free  or  re- 
duced price  meals. 

I  was  wondering  how  we  know  how 
many  there  are  in  the  country. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  To  respond  to  the 
Senator's  question,  we  do  not  rtfally 
know.  We  have  some  indication  from  the 
Bureau  of  Census  flfirures  on  income 
breakdowns.  We  have  cerUin  studies  that 
have  been  made  by  people  looking  into 
the  school  lunch  program.  But  working 
largely  from  the  Bureau  of  Census  fig- 
ures, there  are  about  5  mUUon,  nation- 


ally. However,  nowhere  can  one  go  to 
the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  and  know 
SUte  by  SUte  what  the  need  Is,  or  even 
district  by  district. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No;  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  Department  never  really  laid 
down  any  requiremente  of  accountabil- 
ity. I  think  statutory  action  is  required 
on  the  part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  schools,  I  believe, 
are  not  participating  in  the  program  for 
feeding  needy  children  from  poor  eco- 
nomic areas  because  of  the  requirement 
that  the  States  or  the  community  pay 
the  operating  costs.  Under  the  Senate 
bUl  they  would  pay  only  20  percent  of 
such  costs  in  cases  of  severe  need  and 
that  would  make  quite  a  difference.  Even 
then  I  expect  some  people  in  some  of  the 
smaller  schools  would  say,  "We  can  take 
care  of  it  better  at  home."  That  is  not 
true  with  respect  to  the  larger  city 
schools. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  think  we  know  with  any  degree 
of  cerUinty  what  the  number  is.  I  think 
the  Senator's  question  is  well  taken. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  We  do  not  know. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 

the  most  haunting  experiences  I  have 

had  since  coming  to  the  Senate  was  when 

I  went  to  a  grade  school  lunch  period  at 

a  school  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  I  decided  to 

go   there   to  see   how   a   school   lunch 

hour  worked,  to  see  how  the  chUdren 

responded,  to  see  what  kind  of  meals 

were  served,  and  so  forth.  The  meal  was 

a  good  one;  it  was  balanced  and  nutri- 

Uous.  But  I  will  never  forget  as  long  as 

I    live    seeing    those    children    coming 

through  the  line.  The  cost  of  the  limch 

was  25  cents  per  child.  They  had  had  a 

15-cent  lunch  the  year  before,  but  when 

the  OEO  money  ran  out,  they  went  back 

to  25  cents.  About  every  fifth  chUd  going 

through  the  line  was  imable  to  pay  the 

25  cents.  Many  of  them  just  sat  amongst 

their  friends  who  were  eating  this  fine 

meal.  They  would  sit  there  with  no  meal 

at  all.  One  pathetic  little  girl,  obviously 

an  impoverished  child,  had  a  litUe,  dirty 

sack  she  brought  with  her.  I  asked  her  if 

I  could  look  at  it.  Inside  the  sack  there 

were  three  chocolate  cookies  which  were 

going    to   be   this   child's   lunch.   That 

should  never  happen  to  any  American 

child.  ,^  .^    o 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 20  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  myself  15 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  15  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Such  experiences  are 
being  repeated  throughout  this  country 
every  day.  Millions  of  children  who  are 
hungry  sit  amongst  their  friends  at 
limchtime.  Those  who  need  lunch  most, 
those  who  need  it  to  learn  and  to  have 
strong  bodies,  are  not  only  being  denied 
food,  they  are  also  being  served  a  lunch 
in  humiliation  as  they  sit  amongst  their 
friends  and  are  denied  this  basic  ingredi- 
ent required  for  a  healthy  and  dignified 
life.  I  think  it  is  a  national  scandal. 


The  measure  the  Senator  proposes 
would  establish  the  necessary  guidelines 
and  the  national  policy  so  that  we  might 
deal  with  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  We  are 
beginning  at  that  level  as  we  did  In  the 
McGovem-Javits  food  stamp  program. 
Without  this  kind  of  help,  millions  of 
children  will  continue  to  suffer  this  hu- 
miliation every  day  and  be  denied  the 
basic  food  which  they  need. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  coiUd  not  agree 
more.  I  know  the  Senator  looked  into 
the  school  limch  operation  not  only  in 
his  State  but  also  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try and  that  he  is  aware,  in  addition  to 
the  problem  he  pointed  out,  that  young- 
sters who  do  not  participate  in  the  school 
lunch  program  do  not  do  so  because  they 
do  not  have  the  money.  Many  families 
have  practically  developed  a  plan  where- 
by the  mother  or  father  wUl  designate 
the  child  that  is  going  to  eat  the  school 
lunch  that  day.  Maybe  Jolmny  gets  it  on 
Monday,  Mary  gets  it  on  Tuesday,  and 
another  child  gets  the  school  lunch  on 
Wednesday.  If  there  are  three  or  four 
children  they  pass  it  around  or  share  it. 
AH  these  things  are  worked  out.  They 
are  humiUating  to  the  child  and  so  un- 
necessary in  a  country  with  the  resources 
we  have. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
trying  to  reach  much  of  that  problem 
with  the  bill  which  has  been  reported, 
but  without  these  guidelines  that  we  are 
Ulking  about  I  am  afraid  the  measure 
will  fall  short  of  the  mark. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU 
for  his  helpful  comments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  sent  a 
questiormaire  in  June  of  1969  to  all  50 
SUte  school  lunch  agencies  to  attempt  to 
get  answers  to  questions  like  these — 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  not  answer.  The  SUte  answers  we 
received  are  riddled  with  inaccuracies. 
The  SUtes'  best  answers  add  up  to  a 
failure— a  program  that  lacks  account- 
ability— a  program  whose  administra- 
tors, State  or  Federal,  do  not  know  what 
is  happening  in  their  own  program. 

Nothing  makes  it  more  clear  than  a 
look  at  the  mismanagement  of  special 
section  32  funds  which  occurred  during 
the  i968-69  school  year  and  were  re- 
vealed in  the  SUtes'  answers  to  the  com- 
mittee questionnaire.  Under  section  25 
of  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Act 
of  1968,  engendered  by  RepresenUtive 
Carl  Pkrkins,  an  additional  $45  million 
was  appropriated  to  supply  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches  for  needy  children. 
But  most  SUtes  apparently  used  these 
funds,  possibly  20  percent  of  them,  to 
hold  down  che  prices  of  regular  school 
lunches— in  effect,  benefiting  the  mid- 
dle-class youngsters  and  diluting  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  provide  an  adequate  diet  for 
the  poor.  Perhaps  more  shocking  is  the 
fact  that  $18.8  million  of  these  funds 
were  returned  by  the  SUtes  to  the  De- 
partment unused— while  millions  of 
needy  children  went  unfed. 

Local  school  districts,  in  the  absence 
of  strong  SUte  and  Federal  supervision, 
will  continue  to  rationalize  negligence 
and  divisions  of  funds  to  meet  rising  pro- 
gram costs,  contrary  to  congressional  In- 
tent and  executive  instruction. 
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The  negligence  In  the  use  of  Perkins 
funds  is  not  the  only  example  of  the 
problem  of  sending  out  Federal  resources 
accompanied  by  nothing  more  than  good 
iiuentions.  The  experience  with  Federal 
•Guidelines  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lanches  parallels  the  fate  of  funds  to  fi- 
nance them.  The  guidelines  resulted 
from  pleas  from  State  school  lunch  di- 
rectors who  said.  In  effect,  "we  want  you 
to  tell  us  to  feed  the  needy  children  be- 
cause then  we  can  tell  local  school  boards 
we  must  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment requires  us  to." 

The  Federal  guldchnes  were  published 
in  October  1963  and  required  each  school 
district  to  file  a  plan  with  the  State  by 
the  sUrt  of  the  1969-70  school  year.  The 
plan  must  describe  the  standards  the  dis- 
trict will  use  to  certify  a  child  as  eligi- 
ble for  a  free  lunch.  It  also  must  describe 
who  is  to  do  the  certifying,  and  how  par- 
ents will  be  Informed  that  free  lunches 
are  available. 

Judging  from  the  results  of  the  select 
committee's  questionnaire,  fewer  than  a 
dozen  States  have  made  a  serious  effort 
to  review  the  district  plans. 

Even  more  discouraging,  no  State  is 
capable  at  this  time  of  providing  specific 
assurances  that  the  guidelines  are  being 
followed  in  local  school  districts.  No 
State  has  adequate  staffing  to  conduct 
field  audits.  The  Federal  agency's  moni- 
toring effort  is  even  more  haphazard.  It 
sends  regional  staff  to  review  district 
plans  on  file  in  the  State  ofBces.  and  no 
one  at  USDA  is  even  employed  full  time 
at  monitoring  the  giiidelines. 

Hence,  no  one  can  describe  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  effort  to  establish 
guidelines  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  In  every  school  district  and  to 
feed  every  needy  child  because  no  cne 
at  the  Federal  or  SUte  level  knows.  The 
guideline  enforcement  policy  calls  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Federal  funds  for 
child  feeding  where  the  guidehnes  are 
not  being  carried  out.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  conclusion  is  that 
present  g\ildelines  are  meaningless  and 
win  remain  so  without  a  State  plan  re- 
quirement. 

The  Information-gathering  channels 
of  the  child  feeding  programs  are  de- 
signed primarily  for  bookkeeping  pur- 
poses and  less  for  program  development, 
more  for  managing  dollars  than  services. 
Reports  show  only  how  many  lunches 
are  served  each  day.  A  school  district,  a 
State,  or  the  Federal  Government  can 
only  estimate  the  number  of  children 
who  participate  Similarly,  all  the  ad- 
ministrative levels  can  estimate  only  the 
number  of  children  who  need  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches.  The  data  available 
only  record  how  many  lunches  were  sub- 
mitted by  SUtes  on  claims  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  reimbursement,  and 
does  not  tell  bow  many  need  a  free 
lunch,  and  this  will  remidn  the  case  un- 
til a  State  plan  and  periodic  reporting 
are  required. 

Until  we  know  how  many  children 
need  a  free  lunch  and  how  many  actually 
receive  free  meftls.  Congress  will  never 
be  able  to  provide  adequate  funding. 


The  Agriculture  Committee,  in  reject- 
ing plans  and  reporting,  stated: 

The  Committee  was  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  objective  of  thl»  amendment, 
to  wit,  bringing  every  eligible  local  cduca- 
tlon.il  agency  Into  the  program  by  June  30, 
1973.  However,  the  Committee  (elt  that  this 
could  not  be  done  by  refusing  Federal  child 
feeding  funds  to  the  entire  state  If  some 
local  agency  refuses  to  enter  the  program. 

The  proposed  amendment  contains  no 
such  penalty  but  only  the  requirement 
that  the  States  submit  a  detailed  plan, 
which  shall  include,  as  a  minimum,  a 
description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  State  educational  agency  proposes 
first,  to  use  the  funds  provided  imder 
this  act  and  funds  from  sources  within 
the  State  to  furnish  a  free  lunch  to  every 
needy  child  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9:  and  second,  to  in- 
clude every  school  within  the  State  in 
the  operation  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program  by  the  sUrt  of  the  school 
year  1972-73:  plus,  a  monthly  report — 
and  this  is  very  Important — In  local 
school  districts  and  States  of  those  eligi- 
ble for  and  those  actually  receiving  free 
lunches. 

Surely  this  Is  not  too  great  a  burden 
to  put  on  the  States  in  order  to  end  this 
chaotic  situation  in  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Since  we  are  on  limited  time.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  get  some  time 
from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Since  the  Senator  indicates 
that  his  amendment  would  not  require 
the  cutting  off  of  funds  to  the  entire 
State,  how  would  the  Senator  require 
compliance  with  his  suggested  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  Is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
as  I  am.  The  difference  between  the 
language  that  the  committee  was  wor- 
ried about  and  this  Is  that  the  State  is 
cut  off  for  refusing  to  file  a  State  plan, 
not  fo  ■  iaillng  to  enlist  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  school  limch  program.  In 
other  words,  a  State  Is  not  penalized 
t>ecause  one  particular  school  district 
fails  to  participate  In  the  program,  but 
the  SUtes  are  told  that  If  they  want  to 
participate  they  have  to  file  a  plan  In- 
dicating how  they  are  going  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  might  work  where  a 
State  has  Jurisdiction  over  public  schools, 
but  how  about  jurisdiction  over  private 
schools?  How  are  the  States  given  that 
power? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  no  require- 
ment in  the  bill  for  the  covering  of  pri- 
vate schools.  There  Is  no  way  I  know 
of  that  we  can  get  at  that  problem. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator's 
amendment  deals  with  all  schools  In  a 
State,  public  and  private. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Gcorsia  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
tho  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  call  attention  to  page  3. 
line  14  of  the  amendment,  which  con- 
tains the  language,  "cvei-y  school  within 
the  State  in  the  operation  of  the  national 
school  lunch  prosiam." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment,  tlie  State  would  be 
required  to  develop  a  plan,  showing  how 
it  intends  to  carry  out  these  provisions 
and  how  it  intends  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram by  the  year  1972  and  1973.  What 
we  are  requiring  here  is  that  the  report 
be  filed  by  the  State. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  Is  it  simply  a  report 
sayintj  what  the  plan  may  be:  it  Is  not 
a  requirement  that  that  school,  public 
or  private,  participate  in  the  school  lunch 
prog'-am.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  We 
cannot  force  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  happens  in  1972  or 
1973  if  the  plan  is  filed  but  not  complied 
with?  Does  the  State  just  file  another 
plan? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  State  wiU  not 
be  cut  off  because  of  the  failure  of  a 
district  or  school  to  participate.  The  only 
condition  under  which  this  amendment 
would  deny  funds  to  a  State  would  be  if 
the  State  failed  to  file  a  plan.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  some  accountability, 
under  pain  of  losing  Federal  aid.  if  a 
State  fails  to  provide  a  plan  of  action. 
A  report  is  called  for  under  this  amend- 
ment as  to  how  a  State  plans  to  can-y 
out  the  program. 

I  understand  tlie  difliculty  the  Senator 
refers  to.  if  there  Is  a  district  or  school 
that  may  not  comply.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion to  cut  off  the  entire  State  because 
of  that  individual  failure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  A  more  detailed 
State  plan  is  already  required  of  school 
systems  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  S.  2548  itself  calls 
for  an  undefined  State  plan  of  operation 
as  a  prerequisite  to  transferring  funds 
from  one  program  to  another,  for  ex- 
ample breakfast  funds  to  equipment. 
Thus,  the  requirement  is  neither  onerous 
nor  unprecedented.  In  fact,  it  should 
have  been  required  In  our  school  lunch 
program  long  ago. 

The  most  controversial  requirement.  I 
believe,  is  that  of  monthly  reporting — 
but  it  is  also  in  my  Judgment  the  most 
necessary  and  effective  one. 

Consider  the  situation  I  have  already 
described  regarding  the  failure  to  use  the 
$45  million  in  special  section  32  funds  to 
create  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  for 
needy  children.  If  the  monthly  report- 
ing system  this  amendment  calls  for  had 
been  in  effect  at  the  time,  at  the  end  of 
one  reporting  period  it  would  have  been 
apparent  that  the  number  of  free  and 
reduced  price  meals  being  generated  from 
Uiese  increased  funds  were  not  siifDcient 
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and  that  obviously  funds  were  going  un- 
used and  being  misdirected.  Then  before 
the  months  had  passed  and  it  was  too 
late,  the  Department  could  have  acted  In 
Its  proper  supervisory  role  to  insure  that 
these  funds  were  used  ts  Congress  In- 
tended. Without  such  a  reporting  re- 
quirement, we  know  what  happened— 
millions  of  poor  children  went  unfed 
while  millions  of  dollars  were  returned  to 
the  Department.  I  doubt  that  anything 
less  than  a  monthly  reporting  require- 
ment can  solve  this  problem— for  a  longer 
period  of  time  will  be  too  long  a  time  to 
allow  prompt  remedial  action  by  the 
Department. 

I  am  not  calling  for  the  States  to  an- 
swer idle  empty  questions— but  to  provide 
answers  that  can  determine  whether  the 
program  is  working  or  not.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  will  ever  make  It  work  without 
such  systematic  reporting  procedures. 

My  amendment  would  also  divide  the 
funds  available  for  special  assistance  to 
the  States  to  meet  the  need  for  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches  according  to  the 
relative  number  of  schoolchildren  in  a 
given  State  who  require  free  lunch,  that 
is.  are  from  households  of  four  under  the 
$4,000  level.  The  committee  bill  already 
proposes  to  change  the  old  allocation 
formula  to  focus  on  a  $3,000  factor,  hope- 
fully Senator  JAvrrs'  amendments  will 
make  $4,000  the  only  relevant  income  fig- 
ure. This  should  be  the  relevant  income 
figure.  The  Senate  has  already  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  this  figure  In  the 
food  stamp  bill  it  passed  last  September. 
The  present  allocation  formula,  as  well 
as  S.  2548,  is  based  on  the  numbers  served 
in  previous  years.  Thus,  States  earnestly 
trying  to  improve  are  severely  penalized 
for  past  failures.  Such  a  system  impedes 
progress  in  a  most  negative  manner — at 
the  cost  of  hungry  children. 

This  would  be  changed  so  as  to  base 
apporUormient  strictly  on  need.  It  would 
penalize  no  State  nor  decrease  any 
State's  current  participation,  but  would 
greatly  benefit  Industrial  States  which, 
by  and  large,  suffer  from  poor  past  per- 
formance. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  aid 
schools  that  could  not  otherwise  afford 
to  meet  the  demands  of  their  pupils  for 
free  lunches,  particularly  schools  in 
which  nearly  every  child  is  eligible,  by 
reimbursing  them  for  the  entire  cost,  in- 
cluding labor,  of  putting  the  meals  on 
the  table. 

The  committee  bill  makes  some  In- 
provement  ii  that  direction.  It  sets  80 
percent  as  the  cutoff  figure,  but  heavy 
reUance  on  title  I  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  money  to  finance 
lunch  service  in  the  South  Indicates  that 
the  need  for  Federal  assistance  in  some 
Impoverished  areas  Is  total  and  that 
even  20  percent  matching  money  is  not 
available  to  the  local  school  districts. 

For  the  sake  of  a  rather  arbitrary  20 
percent  matching  requirement  many 
children  would  continue  to  be  imable  to 
participate  in  the  national  school  limch 
program.  It  would  seem  much  wiser  to 
leave  this  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary rather  than  to  limit  his  action  at 
the  expense  of  needy  children. 


Mr.  President,  may  I  again  inquire 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Clearly  the  20  per- 
cent requirement  would  affect  only  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  Schools  imable  to 
meet  the  requirement  are  obviously  those 
schools  with  the  greatest  percentage  of 
poor  children — children  who  carmot  pay 
for  their  meals  leaving  the  schools  with- 
out the  children's  fees  that  other  schools 
use  to  meet  their  matching  requirement. 

Such  schools  are  most  In  need  of  as- 
sistance. A  penalty,  which  is  what  a  20 
percent  matching  requirement  amounts 
to  in  their  case,  simply  makes  no  sense. 

Mr  President,  the  report  that  I  have 
referred  to  earlier.  "Their  Daily  Bread.' 
has  described  the  national  school  lunch 
program  as  a  failure.  At  this  time  I  am 
afraid  that  judgment  is  true.  But  there 
is  hope  of  change,  the  administration 
has  promised  that  all  needy  children  wUl 
be  fed  by  Thanksgiving  Day  of  this  year. 
I  sincerely  beUeve  that  In  order  that  this 
promise  be  successfully  carried  out.  we 
ought  to  act  favorably  on  the  amend- 
ment now  pending. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  ,,^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  .^     *     t 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  President,  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  gave  thorough 
consideration  to  the  formula  to  be  ap- 
plied In  the  disbursement  of  special  as- 
sistance funds  under  section  11  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  Section  11 
was  added  in  1962  to  provide  for  the 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  funds  oyer 
and  above  the  regular  amount  to  provide 
special  assistance  to  needy  schools. 

My  study  of  the  school  Itmch  program 
convinced  me  that  we  should  be  more 
concerned  wlUi  needy  chUdren  In  schools 
rather  than  needy  schools.  Under  the 
present  law,  there  are  many  needy  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  that  do  not  quaUfy 
as  needy  or  special  assistance  schools. 

To  remedy  this  situation.  S.  2548  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
provide  funds  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  to  needy  chUdren,  wherever  they 
may  go  to  school.  A  poor  child  in  an 
average  school  district  will  no  longer  be 
penalized  because  liis  neighbors  can  af- 
ford to  buy  lunches  while  he  cannot. 

The  committee  realized  also  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  change  the  method 
of  apportioning  special  assistance  money 
to  the  States  if  all  needy  children  are 
to  be  fed.  Under  present  law.  funds  are 
apportioned  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches  served  In  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  the  assistance  need  rate. 
Thus,  under  present  law  more  funds  go 
to  States  which  are  already  serving  a 
large  number  of  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  than  to  States  which  have  a 
grave  need  to  expand  their  free  lunch 
program. 

Therefore,  the  committee  decided  to 
utilize  the  formula  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  provide 


that  funds  will  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  niunber  of  children  aged  3 
through  17,  in  families  which  either  have 
incomes  of  not  more  than  $3,000,  or  re- 
ceive more  than  $3,000  per  annum  in 
payments  from  federally  assisted  public 
assistance  programs. 

In  other  words,  funds  will  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  number  of  poor 
children  In  a  given  State. 

In  my  opinion,  the  efforts  to  tinker 
with  the  apportionment  formula  of  sec- 
tion 11  are  ill-advised  and  the  amend- 
ments are  poorly  drawn. 

I  read  from  amendment  No.  512: 

The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such 
appropriated  funds  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  schools  in  that  State  from 
families  with  incomes  equivalent  to  $4,000 
per  year  or  less  for  a  family  of  four  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  such  chUdren  in  all 
such  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
formed our  committee  that  data  are  not 
available  as  to  the  number  of  children 
actually  in  school  as  related  to  family 
size  and  income. 

As  for  the  $4,000  standard  to  be  used 
in  apportioning  funds,  it  is  true  that  the 
low-income  factor  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  been 
raised  to  $4,000  by  both  bodies,  effective 
in  1973,  for  a  family  of  any  size,  but 
appropriations  have  never  been  adequate 
to  move  beyond  the  original  $2,000  limit. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  the  school  lunch  program  has 
been  so  successful  in  many  States  is  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  local  co- 
operation. Wherever  the  school  lunch 
program  has  been  effective  in  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  excellent  State 
and  local  cooperation. 

Now  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
comes  forward  with  a  proposal  to  aban- 
don this  time-tested  principle  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  cooperation  in  favor  of 
total  funding  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  present  law,  special  assist- 
ance fimds  generally  are  limited  to  re- 
imbursement for  food  costs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  poor  schools  need  more 
assistance.  For  this  reason,  section  7  of 
the  committee's  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  up 
to  80  percent  of  total  operating  costs  of 
the  school  lunch  program  in  rases  of 
severe  need. 

However,  I  must  object  to  any  proposal 
that  the  Federal  Government  pay  a 
himdred  percent  of  operating  costs. 
We  do  not  do  it  in  unemplojnnent  in- 
surance. We  do  not  do  it  in  old-age  as- 
sistance. We  do  not  do  it  in  any  other 
Federal-Staje  cooperative  local  program 
of  which  I  know.  If  we  start  funding  the 
program  100  percent  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  when  the  money  is  going  to  be 
spent  in  its  entirety  by  local  people,  who 
is  to  say,  "Let  us  be  careful  and  save  a 
little  and  be  a  bit  prudent  in  spending 
this  money"? 

If  we  are  ever  to  do  an  adequate  job 
of  feeding  aU  the  needy  children  in  this 
coimtry — and  our  committee  certainly 
wants  to  do  that— we  must  rely  heavily 
not  only  on  State  but  on  local  cooper- 
ation as  well. 
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One  of  the  key  features  of  S.  2548  Is  a 
requirement  that  the  Stotes  Increase 
their  matching  funds.  Under  present  law, 
the  States  are  required  to  match  every 
$1  of  section  4  funds  with  $3  of  SUte 
funds.  However,  there  Is  no  requirement 
that  any  part  of  this  matc.anR  money 
comes  from  SUte  revenues.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  most  of  the  money  comes  from 
pupil  payments.  Under  the  committee 
bill,  all  States  will  eventually  be  required 
to  pay  at  least  10  percent  of  their  match- 
ing requirements  out  of  State  revenue. 

The  need  for  SUte  and  local  fundms 
Is  graphically  pointed  out  in  the  figures 
submitted  for  the  Ricoao  by  the  Senator 
from  South  DakoU.  The  Senator's  fig- 
ures indicate  that  even  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  appropriate  all  of  the 
money  requested  by  the  administration 
for  child  feeding,  there  will  6e  a  funding 
gap  of  $4194  million  for  1971. 

The  administration  has  not  indicated 
a  willingness  to  greaUy  increase  expendi- 
tures for  child  nutrition. 

If  we  are  to  get  the  needed  money,  we 
must  get  it  not  only  from  the  Federal 
Government  but  from  the  State  and  local 
governments  as  well.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  pay  all  the  cost  of  school 
lunches,  there  will  be  no  Incentive  for 
SUte  and  local  governments  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Another  objectionable  feature  of 
amendment  512  is  the  requirement  that, 
as  a  prerequisite  of  receiving  funds,  the 
SUtes  submit  a  detailed  SUte  plan  which 
would  include,  among  other  things,  the 
manner  by  which  the  agency  proposes 
to  include  every  school  district  within 
the  SUte  in  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  by  the  sUrt 
of  the  1972-73  school  year. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  requirement 
that  the  SUtes  submit  a  deUiled  State 
plan,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Federal 
Government  should  Impose  Impossible 
requirements  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
receipt  of  any  Federal  funds.  State  edu- 
cational agencies  can  realistically  file 
such  a  plan  only  If  they  have  complete 
cooperation  of  the  full  range  of  local 
agencies,  including  nonprofit  private 
schools. 

It  is  foUy  to  esUblish  a  requirement 
that  cannot  be  met  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tional competence  of  an  agency.  State 
educational  agencies  do  not  have  author- 
ity over  nonprofit  private  schools,  so 
there  is  no  way  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  they  can  assure  that  every  school 
will  come  Into  the  program  by  1972. 

Also,  amendment  No.  512  would  place 
sui  impossible  administrative  burden  on 
the  clerical  personnel  of  individual 
schools.  The  amendment  would  reqiiire 
monthly  reports  from  each  school  and 
each  SUte  educational  agency  as  to  the 
number  of  children  eligible  during  the 
precedinc  month  for  free  lunches,  the 
number  eligible  for  reduced  price 
lunches,  the  average  number  receiving 
free  lunches  each  school  day.  and  the 
average  number  receiving  reduced  price 
lunches  each  day. 

How  can  a  local  school  maintain  a 
realistic  count  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren from  families  with  incomes  less 


than  $4,000  and  get  that  Information 
once  a  month?  Can  you  imagine  what 
would  happen  throughout  the  public 
schools  of  this  land  in  the  private  schools 
if  every  school  child  went  home  once  a 
month  with  an  affidavit  in  his  hand  and 
said.  "You  have  to  sign  this,  relating  to 
your  income,  so  I  can  uke  it  back  to  the 
school  so  they  can  file  a  report  with  the 
Federal  Government,  so  we  can  tell  them 
we  are  poor  enough  that  I'll  get  a  free 
lunch  or  a  reduced-price  lunch "?  That 
would  be  an  impossible  burden  tliat  the 
Senators  amendment  would  put  on  every 
school  district  in  Uiis  country.  This 
amendment  would  mean  that  the  *ocal 
school:>  would  have  to  require  monthly 
affidavits  from  every  family  within  tlie 
school  district.  While  obtaining  informa- 
tion regarding  every  family  in  America, 
the  schools  would  be  so  busy  that  they 
would  not  have  time  to  prepare  the  food 
and  serve  it  to  the  hmigry  children. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  re- 
questing a  report  once  a  month  would 
be  going  a  little  too  far.  because  when  a 
factory  shuts  down,  many  children  will 
be  eligible  for  that  month  and  may  be 
ineligible  the  next,  as  the  employment 
varied  for  that  community.  Asking  for  a 
report  once  a  month  would  certainly  take 
care  of  all  the  unemployed  clerical  people 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  not  be  accurate, 
either. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  Is  correct. 
Every  family  would  have  to  keep  a  record 
of  its  earnings  for  the  previous  12 
months.  Also,  the  mobility  of  our  society 
is  such  that  every  time  a  family  moved, 
it  would  have  to  file  a  new  report,  and 
the  school  would  have  to  send  it  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  difficult.  If 
they  had  to  make  a  report  every  3  or  6 
months,  perhaiM  that  could  be  done.  As 
the  Senator  has  said,  with  the  moving 
that  Is  going  on  these  days,  it  would  be 
almost  a  clerical  bookkeeping  impossi- 
bility to  make  anywhere  nearly  accurate 
reports. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  completely 
with  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
do  not  get  accurate  sUtements  now. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  present  law 
Rives  the  Department  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  set  standards  and  require 
plans.  It  Is  flexible  enough  to  be  worked 
out  on  a  realistic  basis. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator on  his  desire  to  feed  the  hunsry 
children  of  this  country.  He  is  not  alone 
in  that  desire,  however.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
sUrted  that  program  some  24  years  ago. 
and  we  have  been  interested  In  It  ever 
since.  We  are  Interested  in  continuing  it 
and  perfecting  It.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  program  now.  particu- 
larly the  committee  bill  as  reported,  that 
cannot  be  solved.  If  it  can  be  adequately 
funded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  our 


committee,  who  is  the  father,  I  may  say. 
of  tins  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Piesldent,  the 
main  virtue  of  this  program  is  the  coop- 
eration tliat  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  States  and  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
gram which  has  been  in  effect  since  1947 
has  been  a  huge  success  because  tliere 
has  been  complete  cooperation  among 
the  schools  at  the  local  level,  the  ad- 
min'stiators  of  the  program  at  the  local 
level,  and  Uie  Federal  Government.  As 
a  result  of  that  cooperation,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  able  to  make  a 
succe.-;s  of  the  program  by  furnishing 
about  25  to  26  percent  of  Uie  entire  cost. 

The  main  addition  to  the  bill  now 
being  considered  is  that  we  are  desirous 
of  having  the  SUtes  put  up  a  little  more 
cash  than  they  have  In  the  past.  The 
school  boards  of  many  of  the  States  in 
tlie  past,  as  well  the  administrators  of 
the  program,  have  collected  quite  a  lot 
of  funds  from  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  schoolchildren  who  are  the  recip- 
ient of  the  program. 

It  was  felt  that  this  new  formula  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  will  be  very  much  de- 
sired. It  will  result,  in  my  judgment,  in 
a  better  program  with  the  SUtes  making 
a  contribution. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  just  sUted.  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  that  Is  proposed  can  be  done 
administratively  under  the  law  as  it  now 
sUnds.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  have  a 
monthly  report  from  each  SUte  on  each 
school  on  the  number  of  children  being 
fed.  It  would  mean  the  expenditure  of 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  administer  such 
a  program. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee — I  do  not  say  It  Is  per- 
fect— Is  a  great  addition  to  what  the  law 
has  been  in  the  past. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  Uie  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  xm- 
less  some  other  Senator  desires  to  speak, 
the  Senator  from  South  DakoU  has  In- 
dicated a  desire  for  a  record  vote.  I 
would  therefore  request  the  aides  to  in- 
form Senators  in  the  cloakrooms  and 
elsewhere  to  come  to  the  Chamber  so 
that  we  can  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  em- 
phasize what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
just  pointed  out.  that  is.  that  the  Mc- 
Govem-Javlts  amendments  would  cost 
$817  million  to  feed  the  children,  while 
all  the  amendments  would  provide  for 
a  toUl  funding  of  $397.6  million.  Tills 
means  that  there  would  have  to  be  more 
drastic  legislation  provided  before  the 
deficiency  of  $419,400,000  could  be 
made  up. 

This  Is  covered  in  the  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1970.  page  4317. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  desire  more  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  I  Just  wish  to  put 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ments call  for  money  for  which  no  pro- 
vision is  made. 
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Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  If  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  speak,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  let  me  Just 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  that  I  support  his  amend- 
ment I  am  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  It. 
I  realize  that  It  apparently  Is  contro- 
versial, but  the  objective  is  valid  and 
I  support  It.  .     „       » 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Rhode  Island.  ..  ,    •  ,j 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dole 

In  the  chair) .  AU  time  has  been  yielded 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  ihe 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  South  DakoU. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  call 

the  roll.  ,    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr     BIBLE    (when    his    name    was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator   from  Massachusett*   (Mr. 
Kennedy).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay.     I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr  ALLEN),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr  Chanston).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbricht).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina    (Mr.  Holusgs), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts   (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana 
(Mr  Long)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
van),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarboiouch)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  absent 
on  oCBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborouch)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  'yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  aimoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee).  Uie  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyri),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  aimoimce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 


ton), the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith) 
is  deUined  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tovper)  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  32.  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

C!ase 

Cook 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 
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TEAS— 38 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Inoxiye 

Jac)c£oix 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mattilas 

McCartliy 

McGovem 

Mondale 

Moss 

Mxiskie 

NAYS— 32 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Schweiker 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WUllams.  VJ. 


Aiken  EUender  Murphy 

Allott  Ervln  Prouty 

Bellmon  Fannin  RusseU 

Bennett  Ooldwater  Scott 

Boggs  Oumey  Spong 

Bvrd  Va  Hansen  Stennls 

Cooper  HoUand  Talmadge 

Curtis  Hruska  Thurmond 

Dole  Jordan.  N.C.  Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck  Jordan.  Idaho  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Eastland  McCnellan 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Bible,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 29 

Allen  Boilings  Pearson 

Baker  Jartte  Percy 

Bayh  Kennedy  Saxbe 

Church  Long  Smith.  Maine 

Cotton  McGee  Smith.  lU. 

Cranston  McIntyre  Sparkman 

Dodd  Metcalf  Tower 

Fulbrlght  Miller  Yarborough 

Gravel  Montoya  Young,  Ohio 

Grlflln  Mundt 

So  Mr.  McGovern's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  ^*lch 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   filO 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  510  and  ask  that  it 
be  sUted.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  sUted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  22,  line  25,  strike  everything 
through  Une  1  on  page  23  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $250,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971;  $300,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  -ear  ending  June  30.  1972;  and 
$350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment Is  offered  by  the  Senators  Cook, 
Javits,  Kennedy.  McGovern,  Mondale, 
Pell.  Percy.  Yarborough.  and  me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  so  that  the  Senator  can 

be  heard?  ,_^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  suspend.  Attaches  vrill  please 
be  seated.  Senators  will  please  be  seated. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment would  authorize  sums  imder  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  provide  free  and  reduce  price  lunches 
for  every  child  from  a  low-income  family. 
The  amendment  would  authorize  $250 
million  for  1971,  $300  million  for  1972, 
and  $350  million  for  1973. 

In  1962  only  33  percent  of  America's 
children  were  participaUng  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  In  Michigan  the  figure 
was  17  percent.  This  low  sUtewide  aver- 
age figure  resulted  from  a  participation 
figure  of  10  percent  In  Detroit  where  old 
schools  and  low  incomes  meant  that  the 
very  children  who  most  needed  the  lunch 
were  not  getting  it.  Section  11  was  de- 
signed to  provide  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  in  such  situations.  Each  year, 
we  have  appealed  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  more  adequate  fund- 
ing of  section  11. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  Until  we 
fund  section  11  adequately,  we  are  kid- 
ding ourselves  if  we  think  the  school 
lunch  is  feeding  the  hungry  children; 
it  is  not.  Without  section  11  adequately 
fimded  we  are  putting  lunches  before 
children  who  can  afford  to  buy  them, 
who  are  going  to  the  newer  schools  in 
the  better  neighborhoods  where  food 
service  faculties  have  been  built  in.  but 
we  are  shortchanging  those  in  need. 

Section  32  was  added  to  the  program 
in  1962.  Until  1965  we  were  imable  to 
secure  any  funding  for  it.  and  we  began 
then  with  a  meager  $2  miUion.  Smce  then 
we  have  been  Inching  forward.  It  is  time 
to  do  the  Job  right  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  want  it  done. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  President's  goal 
for  the  national  school  lunch  program  Is 
to  become  a  reaUty— and  every  needy 
child  Is  to  receive  a  free  lunch  by 
Thanksgiving  Day  of  this  year— there 
must  be  a  substantial  increase  in  Federal. 
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state,  and  local  resources  available  for 
the  school  lunch  program. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  while  recognizing  that  "greatly 
increased  appropriations  will  be  neces- 
sar>'."  deleted  the  Federal  authorization 
levels  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Talmadc.e>  because  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  being  faced  with  specific  budg- 
etar>-  targets. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Tal- 

MADCE »  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 

voices  raised  in  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr    President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HART  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  deep  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  earned  these  words  and 
many  more. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
seek  to  restore  a  much  needed  budgetary 
target,  specifically  $250  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971:  S300  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  and  $350  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
contains  a  deficit  of  at  least  $200  mil- 
lion—possibly as  high  as  $400  million. 

Unless  the  deficit  is  made  up  either  by 
Congress  or  the  States,  the  administra- 
tions  pledge  to  feed  aU  children  of  the 
poor  in  school  by  Thanksgiving  will  be 
defaulted — and  once  again  the  poor  will 
be  left  to  eat  promises. 

The  committee  itself  at  page  18  of  its 
report  on  S.  2548  set  $712.8  milUon  as  the 
total  required  to  feed  lunch  to  6.6  mil- 
lion needy  children— at  60  cents  a  lunch. 
180  days  a  year. 

Even  if  there  is  a  10-percent  reduction 
for  normal  absenteeism,  the  total  still 
exceeds  $640  million.  In  fiscal  1971  the 
Federal  Government  expects  to  spend  ap- 
proximately $300  million  in  cash  grants 
and  commodities  through  formal  school 
lunch  program  assistance  to  furnish 
lunch  to  needy  schoolchildren.  State 
and  local  aid  may  approach  $100  mil- 
lion. The  combined  Federal-State-local 
support  level  of  $400  million  would  leave 
a  minimum  deficit  of  $240  million.  How- 
ever, this  figure  ignores  both  rising  costs 
and  Bureau  of  Census  data  placing  the 
number  of  needy  children  In  school  at 
8.4  million  pupils. 

Faced  with  such  a  deficit,  the  least 
Congress  can  do  is  attempt  to  meet  the 
minimum  expected  deficit.  My  amend- 
ment would  do  this  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  in  fiscal  1971  to 
pump  $250  million  into  the  program 
through  the  outlet  of  section  11  special 
assistance  alone,  which  constitutes  an 
increase  of  $206  million  over  the  Nixon 
administration's  request  for  this  child 
nutrition  budget  line  item.  The  Nixon 
*  budget  relies  too  heavily  on  fluctuating 
section  32  funds  and  hardly  at  all  on  di- 
rect appropriations  to  meet  the  cost  of 
free  lunches.  The  new  section  11  would 
correct  this  imbalance. 

The  $300  and  $350  million  sums  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 
respectively,  would  enable  lunch  serv- 


ice to  reach  the  more  generous  census 
count  of  the  needy,  assuming  an  aver- 
age rise  in  the  cost  of  lunch,  with  State 
and  local  cooperation.  If  no  or  Inade- 
quate Urget  figures  are  inserted,  the  per- 
formance of  the  executive  branch  In  ful- 
filling its  commitments  would  be  less  easy 
to  measure,  and  the  States  and  our  needy 
children  would  be  in  great  danger  of  pay- 
ing the  price  for  the  "Thanksgiving 
promise."  something  they  simply  do  not, 
at  present,  have  the  resources  to  do. 

It  would  also  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  this  authorization  level  in  or- 
der to  enact  the  reforms  contained  in  the 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  Javits 
and  Senator  McGovern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  Agriculture  Committee,  in  reject- 
ing these  reforms,  stated  that  they  were 
doing  so  because  there  was  inadequate 
funding  to  support  the  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  they  would  generate. 

We  catmot  reform  this  program  be- 
cause it  lacks  the  funds  to  support  such 
reforms — but  on  the  other  hand  we  will 
not  ask  for  the  funds  either. 

Such  reasoning  only  confuses  the  is- 
sue— do  we  or  do  we  not  keep  our  prom- 
ises to  the  American  people?  The  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  declared 
that  the  program  was  to  "supply  lunches 
without  cost  or  at  a  reduced  cost  to  all 
children — determined — to  be  unable  to 
pay  the  full  price  thereof."  Twenty-four 
years  later  the  program  still  fails  to  keep 
this  promise — and  yet  we  reject  adequate 
authorization  levels. 

I  think  that  is  not  a  record  on  which 
this  body  would  be  content  to  rest. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  several  summary 
sheets,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  which  reflect 
both  the  need  and  the  method  to  insure 
that  that  need  is  met  as  reflected  in  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appendix  A   Free  School  Lunch: 
The  Budget  Gav 

The  cost  of  providing  a  fre*  lunch 
througliout  the  school  year  depends  on  three 
factors:  the  number  of  poor  children  to  be 
reached,  the  average  coet  of  a  lunch,  and  the 
ennual  number  of  lunches  per  pupil  : 

(1)  There  are  two  estimates  In  vogue  of 
the  number  of  school  children  from  low- 
Income  families  who  require  free  lunches. 
USDA  sets  the  figure  at  8.8  million,  by  der- 
ivation from  a  study  by  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association.  Analysis  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census"  1968  poverty  data  re- 
leased in  December,  1969  reveals  that  at  least 
7.8  and  perhaps  8.4  million  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  17  lived  in  1968  in  families 
with  annual  incomes  less  than  $3,800  for  a 
family  of  four  or  the  equivalent.  Given  the 
$4,000  eUglbility  test  contained  in  the  coali- 
tion amendments,  coupled  with  the  3%  an- 
nual decline  in  poverty,  8  4  million  may  b« 
the  most  realistic  target  figure. 

(2)  The  normal  school  year  runs  175  to 
180  days,  but  a  10%  absenteeism  rate  is  an- 
ticipaUble,  making  162  lunches  per  pupil  per 
year  a  reasonable  goal. 


If  6  6  million  needy  children,  then  the  total 
cost  of  furnishing  free  lunch  in  fiscal  1971  = 
$640   million    (60<x  162x6.6   million). 

If  8.4  nUlUon  needy  children,  then  co8t  = 
1817  million   (60rxl62>  8  4  million). 
|AU  litutcs  in  milbomi 


ToUl  CMl  

Fundmi  sources  (lunjint  yM(  1971): 
I    USDA 

(OSccll 

(b)  S«c  32 

(c)  SpMial  SN   32 

(d)  Sk  «  > 

(t)  Oonattd  comnHMlilies  ' 

II   Stilts'  . 
Ill    Lac4(>..  . 

Total  lundinf 

Cost-lundini.  Gjp 
Piopostd  iiKiuse  in  lisul  yoai  1971 
authoruition  ...      . 
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44.0 
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7M 
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"24274^ 
206.0 


36.4 


297.6 

44  0 
4.3 
1SI.7 
25.  S 
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75.0 
25.0 

»7.6 

41974 
206  0 
213.4 


•  USOA  tslimaln  that  appfotimalcly  15  piictnt  of  all  sk.  4 

lunds  will  be  applied  to  teimbuise  schools  tor  servmi  tree  or 
reduced  price  lunches  because  15  percenlol  all  lunches  receiving 
the  across-the-board  5-cent  reimbursement  have  been  served 
tree  or  at  a  reduced  price.  Sec.  4  is  allocated  }169.70O.0OO  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  meanin|  that  15  percent  ol  that  sum  is  includible 
under  anticipated  tree  lunch  etpenditures. 

-  1.100.006  ol  the  18.900.000  children  whose  lunches  will  be 
ledcrally  aided  eiclusively  under  the  sk.  4  porbon  ol  the  lunch 
profraffl  will  be  needy  children  rKeiving  tree  or  reduced  price 
lunches  in  nonneedy  schools.  The  additional  55  cents  lor  theit 
lunches  (less  commodities  donated)  will  come  from  state  or 
iKal  contributions  or  the  payments  made  by  middle-class 
children,  rjther  than  trom  Federal  lunds.  Those  children  con- 
stitute b9  percent  ot  the  SK  4  chiMten  and  will,  accordingly, 
consume  approiiniately  200,000,000  lunches  during  fiscal  year 
1971{59percentollhe3,394.0OO,00OsK.  <  lunches)  1,000,000.- 
000  tree  or  reduced  price  lunches  arc  eipKted  under  the  special 
assistance  lor  lunch  provisions. 

Thus  Iree  or  reduced  price  lunches  would  constitute  1,200,- 
000,000' or  27  3  peicent  of  the  4,394,000,000  toUl  number  ol  all 
school  lunches  served  under  the  national  program  in  tiscal  year 
1971  Since  the  school  lunch  commodity  budget  tor  liscal  year 
1971  IS  set  at  J2M  500,000,000,  some  i72, 100,000  ol  that  cost 
would  be  atliibulable  to  Iree  or  reduced  puce  lunches,  on  the 
appiopnate  assumptionithat,  in  a  given  Stale,  commodibes  are 
duided  e<)uaMy  among  the  lunches  served. 

'  The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  reports  that,  in  fiscal 
1968,  $63,600,000  was  contributed  liom  Slate  U«  revenues  tor 
the  school  lunch  piogiam  Approiimately  '«  of  that  sum  or 
y  5  000,000  was  dirKted  to  supporting  Iree  or  reduced  prK* 
lunches  By  liscal  1971,  an  additional  $30,000,000  in  SUte  funds 
will  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  including  $10,000,000  m  New 
York,  $5,400,000  in  Illinois,  $6,000,000  in  California,  {2,000,000 
in  Maryland,  and  assorted  sums  elsewhere. 

•  Although  no  accurate  compilation  ol  local  support  lot  tree  ot 
reduced  puce  lunches  emsts,  $25,000  000  by  fiscal  year  1971  is 
the  best  available  estimate  New  York  City  contributes  over 
$10  000  000  Atlanta  $750  000:  Baltimore  $500,000,  San  Fran- 
cisco $330,000;  Detroit  $400000;  the  District  of  Columbia 
$2.S50,000  and  many  other  cities  make  or  will  be  making 
substantial  inputs. 

i  The  non-USOA  tree  lunch  programs  include: 

Headstart  J40  to  $48. 

Johnson-OMalley *2. 

EStA,  title  I $25to  J30. 

Migrant  education  .    $3.1. 

Handicapped  and  delinquent  children $0.2. 

Folkiw  through $3. 

The  fiscal  year  1971  program  deficit  for 
the  6.6  million  count  would  easily  be  cov- 
ered by  the  funds  now  spent  for  free  lunches 
under  non-Department  of  Agriculture-oper- 
ated programs.  Those  programs  currently 
yield  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75  to  90  mil- 
lion annually  (including  some  lunches  for  3 
to  4-year  olds).    (See  footnote  5  above.) 

The  fiscal  1971  program  deficit  for  the  8.4 
million  count  would  be  in  the  $125-140  mil- 
lion range,  after  taking  those  other  feeding 
programs  into  account.  The  deficit  would,  of 
course,  be  further  reduced,  although  not  en- 
tirely, by  the  overflow  from  payments  by 
middle-class  children,  a  sum  which  la  not 
capable  of  estimation.  In  all  likelihood.  8.4 
million  children  could  not  be  adequately 
served  until  the  Section  11  Increase  for  fis- 
cal 1973  were  fully  funded. 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendmmt. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a«  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  offered  S.  2548. 
I  had  somewhat  similar  figures— In  fact, 
I  think  they  were  identical — for  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972  as  the  amendment 
"proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
But  the  committee  went  into  the  matter 
fully.  We  did  not  know  exactly  how  much 
money  we  needed.  The  figures  were 
somewhat  contradictory.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  made  one  estimate. 
The  Committee  on  Nutrition  made  an- 
other. As  I  recall,  the  school  adminis- 
trators In  the  respective  50  SUtes  made 
another. 

So  the  action  the  committee  took  was 
to  leave  It  completely  open  ended,  so 
Congress  would  be  authorized  to  appro- 
priate any  money  that  might  be  neces- 
sai-y  to  provide  for  the  need. 

If  Senators  will  turn  to  page  22  of  the 
bUl,  line  25,  the  language  reads: 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide special  assistance  to  assure  access  to 
the  school  lunch  programs  vmder  this  Act 
by  children  of  low-Income  famUles. 

The  action  the  committee  took  is  per- 
manent legislation,  completely  open 
ended.  The  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  would 
limit  the  figure  to  $250  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $300 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  and  $350  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  no  sums 
whatever  would  be  authorized  in  subse- 
quent years. 

May  I  express  the  thought  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  authorization  Is  a  ceiling; 
it  Is  not  a  fioor.  The  committee  bill  has 
no  celling  at  all.  The  time  is  not  limited 
in  any  degree.  It  Is  permanent  legisla- 
tion. 

So  in  this  instance  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  offering  legislation  that  is 
far  more  restrictive  than  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agdculture  and  Forestiy 
agreed  to. 

May  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  my  orig- 
inal bill  had  the  same  thought  as  the 
Senator,  and  I  had  fixed  simis  for  the 
fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  identical  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
fixed.  But  when  we  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter In  committee,  it  was  determined  that, 
rather  than  put  a  ceiling  on  the  appro- 
priation authorization,  it  should  be  left 
open  ended,  so  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture could  study  the  needs  for  the 
program  and  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  in 
their  wisdom,  could  appropriate  such 
sums  as  were  desirable  and  needed. 

The  Senator's  amendment  Is  restric- 
tive In  nature,  whereas  the  committee's 
proposal  is  completely  open  ended. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGR  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share  Uie 
views  expressed  both  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  agree  that  the  objective  of  the  bill 


is  to  provide  every  child  who  needs  it 
with  a  free  or  reduced  price  meal. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  initially 
provided  some  limit  in  the  authorization, 
but,  as  he  has  Just  pointed  out  very  well, 
perhaps  what  we  are  doing,  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, is  restricting  the  amoimt  of  money 
that  may  be  appropriated. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  we  author- 
ize, it  does  not  guarantee  any  level  of 
appropriations.  As  I  recall  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee  when  we  had  the 
hearings  and  following  the  hearings, 
after  consultation  vtrith  the  executive 
t  -nch  we  felt  we  should  leave  it  open 
ended  so  tliat  there  could  be  provided 
whatever  money  as  might  be  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objective  expressed  by  the 
imanimous  vote  of  the  committee,  and 
again  today  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  tend  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  money  that  might  be  avail- 
able. I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  and.  therefore,  re- 
luctantly oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  exchanges  Indicate  that  all  of  us 
who  have  spoken  to  the  point  are  anxious 
to  Insure  that  there  are  adequate  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  to  feed 
schoolchildren.  Which  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  put  food  In  front  of  them,  rather 
than  promises,  which  we  have  been  mak- 
ing for  too  many  years?  Those  of  us  offer- 
ing the  amendment  believe  this  to  be 
the  appropriate  way.  Why?  The  realistic 
fact  of  life  Is  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  asking,  "How  much  money 
for  this  program?  What  Is  their  request?" 

Although  I  am  not  privileged  to  sit  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  Imagine 
that  Is  a  sort  of  ceiling  at  which  appro- 
priations begin  and  from  which  they  are 
then  lowered. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  asks  all 
of  $44  million  to  do  this  job.  Whether 
they  heard  the  promise  about  Thanks- 
giving. I  do  not  know,  but  $^4  million  is 
not  going  to  deliver  by  Thanksgiving. 

Unless  we  put  up  a  target,  as  proposed 
in  the  amendment,  of  $250  million.  Is  It 
likely  that  there  will  be  recommended.  In 
the  appropriation  bill  when  It  comes 
through,  a  figure  very  much  larger  than 
the  Department  In  Its  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence says  Is  needed.  $44  million? 

We  doubt  It  very  much;  and  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  we  argue  the  desirabil- 
ity of  putting  the  target  up,  rather  than 
having  what  admittedly  Is  a  very  attrac- 
tive, at  the  moment,  open  ended  proposal. 
It  will  be  open  ended  until  the  Depart- 
ment comes  in  and  says,  "We  only  need 
$44  million,"  and  then,  boom. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  6.6  million 
needy  children.  To  furnish  them  free 
lunches  in  this  fiscal  year,  at  60  cents  a 
meal  for  162  school  days,  would  require 
$640  mUUon. 

This  should  alert  us,  first  of  all,  to  the 
fact  that  the  department  apparently  Is 
not  using  a  schoolchild  count,  or  it  is 
getting  the  food  at  bargain  prices.  But 
even  at  bargain  rates,  with  6.6  million  in 
need,  $44  million  Is  not  going  to  get  them 
Into  business  by  Thanksgiving. 


With  the  ceiling,  If  you  will,  or  target, 
as  I  would  prefer  to  call  it,  established 
by  the  amendment,  we  would  get  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  total  sum  that 
would  be  required,  making  allowances 
for  regular  absenteeism,  and  so  on.  It  is 
not,  Mr.  President,  the  motive  of  the  of- 
ferers of  the  amendment  to  suggest  a 
figure  less  than  that  which  is  required, 
but  rather  to  state  a  figure  which 
reality  requires  we  talk  about  now  as 
actually  needed.  If  In  fact  delivery  is  to 
be  made  on  this  promise. 

It  Is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  suggestion  is  strongly  made — 
and  I  hope  will  be  adopted— that  we  now 
recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the  depart- 
ment's recommendation,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  fixing  a  target  figure  which, 
in  reality,  this  year  and  next  and  the 
following  year,  will  deliver  the  food. 

Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  assuredly  share  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
I  wonder  whether  he  has  taken  into  ac- 
count, in  his  request  for  these  authoriza- 
tion limits,  the  amendment  we  have  Just 
adopted.  In  which  we  established  new 
eligibility  requirements.  It  may  be  that 
the  amount  requested  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  may  not  be  adequate,  In  the 
light  of  the  new  standards,  and  because 
the  Federal  Government  will  now  pay 
all  the  costs  in  certain  Instances. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  amendment  we 
just  adopted  established  an  eligibility 
income  ceiling,  and  allocated  money  on 
the  basis  of  a  $4,000  annual  income.  It 
did  not  establish  eligibility,  but  the  Sen- 
ator Is  correct,  it  Is  anticipated  that  such 
an  amendment  will  be  offered.  We  have 
not  done  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder.  In  the  light  of 
the  amendment  that  was  agreed  to,  if, 
sharing  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  we  may  not  be  tying  the 
hands  of  the  department  because  of  the 
increased  costs  to  be  added  by  that  last 
amendment,  since  In  some  cases  100 
percent  of  the  cost  Is  to  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HART.  It  Is  my  Information  that 
even  with  the  adoption  of  the  Javits 
amendment,  there  would  still  be  an  In- 
adequate provision.  But  this  $36  million 
deficit  could  be  made  up  from  other 
non-USDA  child  feeding  fimds,  such  as 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds.  I  am  advised 
that  not  until  1972  would  the  simi  be 
adequate  to  Insure  delivery  to  all  the 

children.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  additional  minutes  have  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  so  that  he 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thsnk  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  first  that  I  agree  implicitly  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
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and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas in  opposing  this  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  had  some  figures 
in  his  bill.  I  do  not  remember  the  size 
of  them,  but  I  recall  that  there  were 
three  different  estimates  as  to  how  many 
dependent  children  would  come  under 
tlie  purview  of  the  old  section  11  of  the 
act.  which  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
now.  the  feeding  of  dependent  children. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture 
thought  there  would  be  enough  so  that 
$44  million  would  lake  care  of  all  tliey 
could  possibly  hope  to  bring  within  the 
program  in  this  approaching  year.  The 
school  ofBcials  had  a  different  figure,  and 
then  the  nutrition  committee  had  a 
different  figure  still;  and.  though  I  rarely 
favor  any  open  ended  appropriation,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  take 
care  of  this  matter  at  all.  we  should  do  it. 
in  this  instance,  through  an  open  ended 
appropriation,  because  there  was  no  de- 
pendable set  of  figures  upon  which  we 
could  rely  in  trying  to  decide  what  should 
be  the  amount  required  for  each  of  the 
years. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  agreed  to  leave 
the  authorization  open  ended,  and  we 
also  agreed  to  make  this  part  of  the  bill 
permanent  legislation.  In  both  of  those 
particulars,  the  amendment  in  question 
is  less  desirable  than  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  bill:  and  my  own  feeling 
is  that  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

I  might  say  that  our  experience  under 
this  particular  program  is  twofold.  First, 
they  have  never  used  the  amounts  that 
we  have  appropriated.  We  appropriated 
for  this  particular  year  $45  million,  and 
that  amount  was  not  used. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  did  not 
include.  I  believe,  the  additional  sec- 
tion 32  funds  that  are  also  being  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  I  am 
grateful  to  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment for— they  have  finally  realized  that 
they  should  not  continue  to  abuse  the 
purposes  of  section  32  by  encroaching 
upon  section  32  for  every  use  that  came 
up  and  every  amount  that  might  be 
needed.  At  least  the  amendment  has 
that  virtue,  though  I  cannot  find  any 
other  virtue  in  it. 

The  open  ended  authorization  Is  com- 
pletely necessary  l)ecause  no  one  knows 
how  big  this  program  will  be,  first,  as  to 
the  number  of  needy  children  that  there 
are  in  the  country,  and,  second,  as  to 
the  number  of  States  or  cities  that  are 
going  to  come  in  for  their  part  of  the  de- 
pendent children. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  know  that 
some  of  the  most  populous  States,  or  sev- 
eral of  them,  have  not  come  in  on  this 
program,  and  that  some  of  the  largest 
cities  have  not  come  in  on  the  program, 
and  many  of  the  dependent  children  are 
in  those  largest  cities.  So  the  whole  pro- 
gram, here,  is  in  the  air;  no  one  has  any 
definite  figure  in  mind,  and  instead,  our 
friends  who  offer  this  amendment  pro- 
pose definite  figures  which  are  very  much 
larger  than  anything  that  has  been  able 
to  be  committed  or  spent  before,  and 


they   limit   them   to  the  3   years  cov- 
ered by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  ulad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
Tht  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  still 
have  those  two  imponderables,  iliose 
two  unknown  matters,  in  this  figure.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  dependent  chil- 
dren there  are  nationwide.  We  do  not 
know  what  Slates  and  large  cities  are  go- 
ing to  come  into  the  program.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  large  cities  that 
have  heretofore  declined  to  come  into 
that  program  are  going  to  do  so. 

I  think  that  everybody  who  is  hope- 
ful to  do  the  most  we  can  under  this 
program  realizes  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, permanent  legislation  rather 
than  3-year  legislation  is  desirable  and, 
second,  that  open  ended  authorization 
is  desirable  because  we  hope  that  every- 
body will  come  in,  for  all  the  dependent 
children.  But  we  have  no  assurance  what- 
ever that  such  will  be  the  case,  and  we 
do  not  know  how  many  there  will  be  if 
it  should  be  the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Uie  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  is  infinitely  wiser  than 
this  amendment  would  make  it. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand what  motivates  the  sponsors  of 
these  amendments  to  require  the  expen- 
diture of  so  much  money  for  the  school 
lunch  program  and  then  restrict  the 
appropriation  which  would  be  necessary 
to  meet  that  requirement  to  about  half  of 
the  total.  I  do  not  know  what  the  mo- 
live  is.  If  it  went  through  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  of  course  only  one  thing 
could  happen  to  it,  and  that  perhaps 
could  be  useful  in  certain  areas  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year.  But  it  just  looks 
to  me  that  if  they  have  their  way,  some- 
thing disastrous  will  happen  to  the  school 
lunch  program.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  think  the  House 
would  tolerate  any  such  action  on  their 
part. 

I  forget  how  long  ago  we  passed  the 
Food  Stamp  bill.  It  was  months  and 
months  ago. 
Mr.  TALMADGE,  Five  months  ago. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Five  months  ago.  And 
still  nothing  has  come  of  it.  We  do  not 
have  any  food  stamp  program  for  the 
future.  And  that  is  exactly  what  will 
happen  to  the  school  lunch  program,  I 
think,  if  we  send  it  through  with  the 
amendments  which  are  being  proposed 
to  it.  I  think  it  is  irresponsible  legislat- 
ing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator,  and 
I  agree  with  him  entirely. 

I  may  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee  bill  as  reported  is  in- 
finitely wiser.  It  was  supported  by  the 
full  committee,  with  one  exception.  It 
appears  that  we  are  about  to  go  through 
the  same  course — or.  at  least,  we  are 
having  the  same  course  suggested  to  us — 
that  we  had  on  the  food  stamp  matter 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 


mentioned.  We  passed  that  bill  prior  to 
July  7.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date, 
but  July  7  was  the  date  of  the  passage 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill,  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  handling  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
That  big  food  stamp  bill,  which  so 
greatly  enlarged  the  program  authorized 
by  the  committee,  with  one  exception, 
still  languishes  in  the  other  body,  and 
no  action  whatever  has  been  taken  on 
it.  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  go  through 
the  same  course  with  reference  to  the 
school  lunch  program. 

I  do  hope  that  the  committee  bill  will 
pass,  and  I  regret  that  the  amendment 
which  we  recently  adopted  was  adopted. 
t)ecause  it  adopts  a  much  higher  stand- 
ard as  to  who  are  dependent  children 
than  does  the  present  ruling  or  than  was 
required  by  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  my  opinion,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  just  adopted  would  be 
to  take  the  money  from  the  smaller  or 
poorer  States  of  the  Union  and  put  it 
into  the  States  that  have  the  big  cities. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  that 
might  be  the  result.  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  am  anxious  that  we  do  finally  fulfill 
to  a  greater  measure  than  we  have  here- 
tofore the  objectives  of  section  11.  I 
think  we  would  do  that  better  under  the 
committee  bill,  infinitely  better  and  cer- 
tainly longer,  than  would  be  done  under 
the  pending  amendment.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  1  minute  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  understanding 
of  the  offerers  of  this  amendment  that 
there  will  be  no  selection  among  children 
who  are  poor,  whether  they  are  in  small 
States  or  large  States.  The  purpose  we 
seek  to  achieve  is  that  there  is  a  good 
amount  of  money  available  to  assure  that 
children,  wherever  they  are,  are  delivered 
of  a  promise  we  have  talked  about  for  a 
long  time. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  charge  anyone  here  with 
hypocrisy,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  an  argument  going  in  a 
circle  here  on  what  it  is  going  to  take  to 
meet  the  promise  we  have  made  to  try 
to  feed  every  poor,  hungry  child  by 
Thanksgiving  of  1970. 

The  administration  officials  who  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  objected  to  various  reforms  that 
are  offered  in  the  amendments  we  are 
considering  today  and  will  be  consider- 
ing tomorrow,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  funding  to  carry  out 
those  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE)  had  in  his  bill,  when  it  was 
originally  Introduced,  funding  to  cover 
that  purpose.  The  witnesses  who  came 
here  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration said,  in  effect.  "Don't  put  us  on 
the  spot  by  putting  the  figure  in  the  bill, 
because  we  don't  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  that  much  money  avail- 
able." In  other  words,  they  were  object- 
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ing  to  the  reforms  in  one  breath  by 
sayiiig  "We  don't  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  them."  and  then  saying.  "Don't 
ask  for  the  money." 

So  we  end  up  with  the  same  old  prob- 
lem we  have  had  before,  of  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  about  putting  an  end  to  hunger, 
and  then  a  very  careful  sidestep  in  fail- 
ing to  provide  the  money  that  is  needed. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  talk  about  an 
open-ended  appropriation  if  you  know 
that  you  have  a  commitment  from  the 
administration  to  ask  for  the  money 
that  will  be  needed  to  carry  out  these 
reforms.  But  every  indication— I  say  this 
with  very  considered  Judgment,  and  I 
think  it  is  true  with  other  members  of  the 
committee— is  that  there  is  no  intention 
to  ask  for  adequate  funding  to  carry  out 
the  kind  of  reforms  that  wUl  be  needed 
to  make  this  program  relevant. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  How  is  it  more  liberal 
to  put  a  ceiling  on  a  bill  than  it  is  to  have 
it  open  ended? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  the  absence  of 
that  kind  of  instruction  from  Congress  of 
a  specific  authorization 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  authorization 
constitutes  the  ceUlng,  as  the  Senator 

knows. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  but  the  ceiling 
is  set  at  a  reasonable  level  to  provide  the 
f  imds  we  need  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  1»  it  the  Senator's 
idea  that  the  ceiling  would  also  constitute 
a  floor? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  my  argument 
that  the  fvmds  we  are  asking  for  under 
Senator  Hart's  amendment  will  meet  the 
minimum  needs  that  we  have  estimated 
for  fiscal  1971,  1972.  and  1973.  and  that 
is  really  what  we  are  talking  about.  The 
absence  of  any  kind  of  authorization  Is 
an  indication,  as  I  see  it.  to  those  who  are 
going  to  be  administering  the  program 
downtown  that  they  are  under  no  par- 
ticular guidance  from  Congress  as  to 
what  they  are  to  do  in  the  way  of  spend- 
ing. It  leaves  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
administrators  of  the  program  free  to 
cut,  reduce,  or  do  whatever  they  want, 
without  any  financial  guidance  from 
Congress. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  looking  at  a 
copy  of  the  explanation  of  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments 
that  the  Senator  was  kind  enough  to  give 
me.  and  his  appendix  A.  free  school 
lunch,  budget  gap.  The  Senator  admits, 
in  his  own  quotation,  that  even  if  the 
Hart  amendment  is  agreed  to,  he  will  still 
lack  $213.4  million  of  having  sufficient 
money  to  fund  the  program.  Is  that  ac- 
curate? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  1  could  not  agree 
more.  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  that  to 
establish  a  completely  Ideal  program,  the 
amount  of  money  requested  by  Senator 
Hart's  amendment  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  that  Is  required, 
why  put  a  celling  on  the  amoimt  Con- 
gress can  appropriate  and  also  cut  it  of! 
at  1973? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Because  I  want  ad- 
ministration officials  to  understand  that 
the  Senate  Is  saying  here  this  afternoon 
that  we  want  another  $250  million  spent 
in  fiscal  1971  above  and  beyond  what  they 


now  intend  to  spend,  what  the  admin- 
istration has  asked  for  in  the  President's 
budget,  we  have  set  out  now.  and  the 
President  has  gone  before  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Nutrition  and  said 
that  he  wants  every  hungry  child  fed  by 
Thanksgiving  of  1970.  Then  he  submits  a 
budget  that  provides  for  $300  million  for 
school  lunch  funds.  We  get  another  $100 
million  estimated  out  of  State  and  local 
sources,  which  leaves  it  $240  million  short 
of  what  we  need,  to  meet  even  minimum 
needs  to  achieve  the  President's  goal,  and 
using  the  most  conservative  figures  avail- 
able. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  that  imless 
we  provide  this  authorization  or  some- 
thing close  to  it,  we  are  in  effect  say- 
ing to  the  administration  that  they  have 
a  free  hand  to  do  whatever  they  want 
to  do  with  reference  to  meeting  the 
problems  of  himgry  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  have  listened  with  interest  to 
this  discussion,  and  I  am  wondering,  if 
the  Senator  intends  to  say  what  he  is 
saying  here  in  colloquy,  why  he  does  not 
say  "not  less  than"  $250  million,  rather 
than  just  authorize  $250  million,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  itself  would 
authorize  $250  million,  or  whatever 
'^amoimt  the  Appropriations  Committee 
suggested  and  Congress  determined  to 
appropriate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  for  many  years  we  have  had 
these  open  ended  appropriations  and 
authorizations  and  they  have  meant 
nothing.  I  think  the  legislative  history 
we  are  building  now,  and  the  reforms  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  as  we  provide  an  au- 
thorization of  $250  million  above  what 
is  now  in  the  President's  budget,  are 
about  all  we  would  hope  to  accomplish. 
I  think  that,  in  the  absence  of  that,  if 
we  follow  the  pattern  used  in  the  past 
of  open  ended  authorizations,  without 
any  figures  spelled  out,  we  will  be  back 
here  a  year  from  now  talking  about  the 
same  gap  that  is  facing  us  today. 

Mr.  HART.  First,  let  me  say.  on  the 
point  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  that  we  have  gone  up  this 
hill  for  several  years  now.  an  open-ended 
authorizations,  imd  find  it  is  an  open 
ended  sack.  It  is  the  feeling  and  the  hope 
that,  by  suggesting  as  a  limit  the  figure 
we  do.  there  will  be  some  will  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  come  in 
and  offer  more  than  the  $44  mUlion  they 
now  suggest. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  intends 
to  make  this  type  of  request,  would  it 
have  any  binding  effect  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee? 

Mr.  HART.  We  do  not  represent  that 
it  would.  We  assert  that  the  open-ended 
approach  has  been  ineffective  thus  far, 
so,  now,  let  us  try  this  and  see  if  we 
cannot  get  closer  to  a  figure  from  the 
administration  which  will  be  more  ef- 
f  6ctivc. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  the  Senator's  in- 
tention that  the  bfil  as  now  drafted 
would  not  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  the  amotmt  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HART.  Just  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
it  would  authorize  what  is  needed,  but 
we  have  never  gotten  what  was  needed 
in  the  past.  Let  us  try  it  this  way.  Maybe 


we  will  get  it  this  time.  That  is  the  point 
of  our  suggestion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  good  argument,  that  because 
we  did  not  get  it  in  the  past,  because  it 
was  open-ended,  we  will  get  it  now.  That 
is  not  a  very  logical  argiunent.  as  I  see 
it.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  get  something, 
why  not  say  to  appropriate  "not  less 
than"  so  much  money?  Then  we  would  be 
putting  in  some  guidelines  that  would 
at  least  mean  something. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
Senator's  proposal  really  has — I  sup- 
ported the  last  amendment — ^but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  to  me  this  Is  a 
logical  argiunent  for  putting  a  ceiling 
on.  where  we  have  an  authorization  that 
includes  at  least  that  much  now. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  shotUd  like  to  ask 
the  Senator,  as  a  point  of  information, 
whether  that  is  a  valid  legislative  pro- 
cediure  to  say  that,  imder  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  "not  less  than"  an  amount  could 
be  spent.  Is  that  not  invading  the  appro- 
priations process? 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  I  was  suggesting 
is.  "It  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  less  than."  One  can 
put  in  "not  less  than,"  just  the  same  as 
one  can  put  in.  "not  more  than."  It  does 
not  mean  anything  unless  one  gets  it.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  will  have  to 
determine  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  net  effect 
would  be  the  same.  If  the  Senate  would 
pass  a  strong  school  lunch  bill,  without 
specifying  the  amount,  it  would  have  the 
same  impact  as  it  would  by  using  the 
words  the  Senator  suggested  or  not.  I 
personally  have  no  objection  to  that 
modification.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
may  wish  to  speak  to  it. 

Mr.  HART.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  To  modify  it  would  require 
unanimous  consent,  I  believe.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota,  who  h«is  worked 
vfith  this  problem,  has  Indicated  as  his 
judgment  the  desirability  of  fixing  an 
authorization  of  not  less  than. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  in  order  to  clarify 
from  the  Parliamentarian  whether  this 
does  in  fact  invade  the  appropriations 

process.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan on  whose  time,  there  being  19  min- 
utes remaining. 
Mr.  HART.  On  our  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
30  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  after  con- 
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sultation  with  several  of  our  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
McGov-ERN^  and  I  advLse  the  Senate  that 
in  our  opinion  the  most  appropriate,  and 
we  would  hope.  Uie  most  effective  way  to 
respond  to  what  all  of  us  sense  to  be  a 
problem  that  should  be  resolved — name- 
ly, our  failure  to  deliver  on  the  promise 
to  feed  the  children — would  be  met  bet- 
ter by  agreemK  to  the  amendment  as 
i:roposed  without  any  modification. 

Mr.  President,  our  reason  has  been 
stated.  The  experience  is  clear  tlmt  when 
v.e  have  had  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion in  this  area,  grossly  inadequate 
funding  has  been  the  result.  It  is  our 
hope  that  by  having  a  benchmark  figure 
of  $250  million  this  year,  $300  million 
for  1972,  and  $350  million  for  1973.  the 
Department  will  recognize  our  feeling 
that  figures  in  tl.at  range  are  required 
in  order  to  assure  the  feeding  of  those 
children. 

One  can  say.  "but  it  will  not  happen." 
I  cannot  assert  that  it  will,  because  none 
of  us  has  a  crjstal  ball.  I  can  remember 
our  experience  with  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  when,  after  hav- 
ing established  an  authorization  of  $1 
billion  as  a  target  figure,  have  seen  in 
these  recent  months  the  delivery  of  $800 
million  rather  than  the  $214  million  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  for  1970. 

That  experience  persuades  us  that 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  same  result 
will  obtain  if  we  fix  in  this  debate  today 
a  target  figure  In  the  range  we  are  sug- 
gesting. 

We  are  all  on  notice  that  the  Depart- 
ment says  it  cannot  deliver  l)ecause  they 
do  not  have  the  money.  Yet.  they  come 
around  saying,  "Do  not  give  us  the 
money." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  mi- 
self  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presidents  we  think 
that  by  setting  the  $250  million  target 
figure,  we  will  persuade  them  of  the 
necessity  to  come  in  with  substantially 
more  than  tlie  present  figiu-e  of  $44  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  or  such  time  thereof  as 
he  may  require  to  the  Senator  from 
LouisiSkna. 

The  PR.'SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  the  amendment  proposed  a 
while  ago  was  agreed  to.  That  means 
that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  would  be 
spending  much  more  money  than  It  has 
spent  in  the  past. 

It  further  means  that  tlie  cooperation 
that  now  exists  between  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  in  the  operation  of 
the  program  would  be  lessened. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  argu- 
ment of  uiy  good  friends,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  men- 
tioned the  Pollution  Act.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  handle  that  bill,  and  al- 
though we  had  specified  amounts  in  that 
bill,  the  administration  never  saw  fit  to 


authorize  the  amounts  mentioned  by 
Congress.  To  the  contrary,  the  amount 
provided  has  been  much  less. 

As  I  recall,  the  first  authorization  for 
the  first  year  was  something  like  $450 
million.  For  the  next  year,  it  was  $700 
million,  and  for  the  next  it  was  $1  billion 
c-ich.  and  the  fourth  year  $1,250  million. 
Congress  only  provided  $250  million  last 
year,  and  the  administration,  through 
the  Budget  Bureau,  recommended  $250 
m  Uion.  It  was  the  Senate  committee 
that  pu:  in  the  $1  billion.  Therefore,  if 
a  stipulated  amount  did  not  work  in  this 
case,  why  should  it  work  in  the  school 
lunch  program. 

I  feel  confident  that,  with  the  evidence 
we  ha%e  before  our  committee  and  the 
fact  tliat  the  administration  is  d  sirous 
of  provid  ng  tiie  funds  necessary  to 
operate  the  program,  we  would  be  far 
better  off  with  an  open-ended  authori- 
zation than  to  limit  it. 

I  am  really  and  truly  surpri.^ied  that 
such  arguments  should  be  presented  to 
the  Senate.  It  certainly  has  not  worked 
that  way  in  the  ca<;e  of  the  pollution  pro- 
gram. I  doubt  that  it  will  work  in  this 
prceram. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  at  stake  here  than 
meets  the  eye.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
came  out  wltli  a  new  bill.  It  had  the  ap- 
proval of  12  of  the  13  members  of  that 
committee,  some  of  whom  originally 
would  have  preferred  a  much  less  gen- 
erous bill  than  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee. 

The  same  situation  took  place  on  the 
food  stamp  bill.  With  only  one  member 
of  that  committee  opposing  what  the 
committee  did.  the  Senate  overruled  the 
committee  and  sent  a  bill  over  in  July 
of  last  year  to  the  other  body.  It  was 
greatly  swollen.  No  action  has  been 
taken  on  it  yet,  and  we  have  gotten 
nowhere  by  overriding  the  committee  ac- 
tion in  that  manner.  And  now.  It  Is 
proposed  that  the  same  course  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  instance:  in  other  words, 
that  we  do  away  with  the  action  of  the 
Senate  committee. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  one 
of  the  joint  founders  of  this  school  lunch 
program  years  ago  and  that  year  after 
year  he  sought  to  increase  the  funding 
and  to  add  to  the  original  bill  additional 
measures  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
such  as  the  breakfast  program  and  the 
facihty  programs,  and  other  programs, 
which  have  made  the  program  so  much 
bigger. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  sound  practice  to 
overrule  a  committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  <Mr.  Aikem)  has  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  every  time  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  what  has  been  done 
in  this  field.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  good 
practice  or  procedure  to  overrule  the 
committee  and  that  is  what  is  proposed 
by  this  series  of  amendments. 


The  second  thing  I  do  not  like  about 
this  is  the  implication  that  the  commit- 
tee is  not  generous  in  dealing  with  the 
school  lunch  program.  The  authors  of 
this  amendment  have  very  short  mem- 
ories. Last  week,  the  same  day  this  bill 
was  first  taken  up  and  immediately  be- 
fore it  was  taken  up.  we  passed  a  meas- 
ure which  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  unanimously  directing  that 
$30  million  be  taken  out  of  section  32 
fimds — a  vei-y  highly  regarded  agricul- 
tural fund,  by  the  way — to  fund  for  the 
balance  of  this  year  a  present  deficiency 
in  the  funds  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. That  bill  was  passed  without  a 
dLssenting  vote  on  the  consent  calendar 
just  a  few  minutes  before  wc  took  up  the 
bill  that  is  pending  now. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  hvestock  indus- 
try, to  the  poultry  industry,  to  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industries  and  to  the  many 
who  produce  perishable  crops  amounting 
in  totality  to  more  than  one-half  of  the 
agricultural  production  of  this  Nation, 
section  32  is  of  immense  value. 

What  did  our  committee  do  on  this 
$30  million  venture?  We  could  not  re- 
quire an  additional  appropriation.  We 
called  to  find  if  it  could  be  made  avail- 
able without  imperiling  the  carr>over 
fund.  When  we  were  advised  that  there 
had  been  few  claims  on  section  32  funds 
this  year  the  committee  unanimously  and 
without  a  minute's  delay  voted  approval 
of  that  bill  and  it  was  passed.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  an  act  of  an  ungenerous 
committee  or  an  inhumane  committee. 
I  think,  to  the  contrary,  the  committee 
showed  itself  to  be  both  generous  and 
humane.  We  cut  comers  by  making  it 
unnecessary  to  take  that  matter  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
would  have  been  the  case.  Last  year  we 
had  the  same  situation  in  making  $43 
million  more  available.  I  say  more  be- 
cause we  had  already  made  $290  million 
available  out  of  section  32  fimds  for  tlie 
special  milk  progiam.  for  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  for  other  programs. 
We  added  on  $45  million  when  we  found 
we  could  do  so  and  still  have  the  carr>'- 
over  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  added 
on  for  this  very  objective 

When  we  have  come  out  of  committee, 
as  we  did,  with  no  dissenting  vote  ex- 
cept one — and  that  was  not  a  dissenting 
vote:  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
said  he  had  three  or  four  amendments 
he  woiild  propose  on  the  fioor,  and  what 
they  would  consist  of — I  think  we  should 
uphold  the  committee  and  the  think- 
ing of  every  member  of  that  committee, 
but  one.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  In- 
hiunane  member  on  the  committee.  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  If  no 
other  Senator  wishes  to  speak  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  want  a  few  minutes  to  respond  to 
the  statements  of  the  Senator  from 
I-lorida.  First  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
no  one  here  has  suggested  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  on  which  I  am 
proud  to  serve,  is  inhimiane.  As  a  mat- 
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ter  of  fact,  I  began  my  remarks,  as  oth- 
er Senators  have,  by  paying  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
committee  and  to  other  members  of  the 
committee,  and  especially  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce),  who  is 
the  author  of  this  very  fine  bill  that  we 
are  debating  this  afternoon. 

However,  the  entire  purpose  of  this 
sequence  of  amendments  is  to  strengthen 
what  we  recognize  as  a  good  bill.  I  do 
not  think  what  we  have  proposed  is  a 
reilectlon  on  the  humanity  or  generosity 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  but  it  is  a  method,  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  valid  legislative 
process,  and  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  pending  bill,  and  I  refer  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  statements  by  the 
Senator  about  the  use  of  section  32  funds 

I  appreciate  as  much  as  anyone  what  the 
committee  has  done  with  respect  to  pro- 
tecting the  real  purpose  of  the  program. 
That  is  why  we  asked  for  funding  from 
other  sources;  to  provide  $250  of  addi- 
tional money,  not  by  taking  It  out  of  sec- 
tion 32  funds,  not  by  Jeopardizing  agri- 
cultural interest  in  that  program,  but  by 
securing  this  money  imder  the  section 

I I  part  of  our  school  lunch  program  as  a 
proper  place  to  secure  the  additional  fi- 
nancing that  Is  needed.  It  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  take  $30  million  out  of 
section  32  last  week  or  $45  million  out 
of  that  program  in  1969  if  we  had  had 
adequate  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion for  this  program,  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  In  his  amendment, 
to  provide  adequate  funding  and  carry- 
ing out  the  fimctions  of  our  school  lunch 
program. 

I  hope  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  If  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  speak,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  Is  prepared  to  yield 
back  his  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  is  yielded  back.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht).  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Hol- 
LiNcs),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kinnedy).  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
c.fLF),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CmmcH),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  YotiNc)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  aimoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  frwn  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  .  the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sbmth).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  35, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 35 

Brooke 

Inouye 

PeU 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Case 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Randolph 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Rlblcoff 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

Schwelker 

Goodell 

Mondale 

Spong 

Gore 

Moss 

Stevens 

Harris 

Muskle 

Symington 

Hart 

Nelson 

Tydlngs 

Hatfleld 

Packwood 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Hughes 

Pastore 

NATS— 36 

Aiken 

Domlnick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Allott 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Russell 

Bible 

Fong 

Scott 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Smith.  Maine 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gumey 

Stennts 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

HoUand 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Williams.  Del. 

Dole 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 2» 

Allen 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Baker 

HolUngs 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Javits 

Percy 

Church 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Cotton 

Long 

Smith,  m. 

Cranston 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mclnt.vre 

Tower 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

MlUer 

Young,  Ohio 

Orlffln 

Montoy* 

So  amendment  No.  510  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  338,  88th 
Congress,  second  session,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACTS  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2548)  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  food  service  programs 
provided  for  children  imder  sudh  acts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    511 

Mr.  McCjOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  Amendment  No.  511,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)  proposes  amendment  No.  511,  as 
follows : 

On  page  29,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SCHOOL    BREAKFAST    PROGRAM 
ATTTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $25,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  »50,000,000;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $75,000,000 
to  enable  schools  to  initiate,  maintain,  or 
expand  nonprofit  breakfast  programs  for 
needy  school  children. 

"APPORTIONMENT   TO   STATES 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  apportion  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
portionment formula  contained  In  section  11 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended. 

"STATE   DISBURSEMENT   TO    SCHOOLS 

"(c)  Funds  apportioned  and  paid  to  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be 
disbursed  by  the  State  educational  agency  to 
schools  selected  by  It  to  assist  such  schools 
in  financing  all  or  part  of  the  operating  costs 
of  the  school  breakfast  program  In  such 
schools.  Including  the  cost  of  obtaining,  pre- 
paring, and  serving  food.  The  amounts  of 
funds  that  each  school  shall  frwn  time  to 
time  receive  shaU  be  based  on  the  need  of 
the  school  for  assistance  In  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d)  concerning  the 
service  of  breakfasts  to  children  unable  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  such  breakfasts.  In  se- 
lecting schools  for  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram, the  State  educational  agency  shall  give 
first  consideration  to  those  schools  with  high 
numbers  of  children  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies and  to  those  schools  to  which  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  otiJie  children  enrolled 
must  travel  long  distances  dally. 

"nuthihonal  and  other  program 

KEQXmiEMENTS 

"(d)  Breakfasts  served  by  schools  partici- 
pating In  the  school  breakfast  program  un- 
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dcr  this  s«ctton  shall  con«Ut  of  a  combina- 
tion of  food*  and  shall  meet  minimum  nu- 
uiUottil  requirement*  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  tested  nuirlilonal  re- 
search. Such  breAklasifi  shall  be  served  wlth- 
o  It  cost  or  at  a  reduced  coat  only  to  chil- 
dren who  are  determined  by  local  school  au- 
thorities to  be  un-ible  to  pay  the  full  costs 
of   the  breakf.ist.   Such  determination  shall 
be  made   by  loc\l  school  authorities  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  publicly  announced  policy 
.i'.id  plan  applied  equitably  on  the  basis  of 
crl  veria  which,  as  a  minimum,  shall  include 
the  level  of  family  Income,   including  wel- 
fare grants,  the  number  in  the  family  unit, 
and   the  number  of  children  in   the  family 
unit    attending    school    or    service    institu- 
tions:   Provided,  That   any   child   who   is   a 
member  of  a  household  which  (a)  is  eligible 
to  participate  In  a  food  stamp  or  commodity 
distribution  program,  or  (b)   has  an  annual 
income  equivalent  to  or  lesa  than  $4000  for 
a  household  of  four  persons  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  meals  without  cost.  The  determi- 
nations of  such  Income  shall  be  made  solely 
by  execution  of  an  affidavit  by  the  membet 
of  such  household.  In  making  such  determi- 
nations, such  local  authorities  should,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  consult  with  public  wel- 
fare and  health  agencies.  No  phj-slc.il  segre- 
gation of  or  other  discrimination  against  any 
child  shall  be  made  by  the  school  because 
of  his  Inability  to  pay.  nor  shall  there  be  any 
overt    Identlficauon    of    any    such    child    by 
special  tokens  or  tickets,  announced  or  pub- 
lished U.sts  of  names,  or  other  means. 
"NONPaorrr  pwvate  schools 
"te)    The  withholding   of   funds   for   and 
disbursement    to    nonprofit    private    schools 
will  be  effected  in  accordance  with  section 
10   of   the   National    School    Lunch    Act,    as 
amended,  exclusive  of  the  matching  provi- 
sions thereof." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ijrlncipal  sponsor  of  this  amendment  is 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  who  is  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  Senate  today  because  of  ill- 
ness. Some  nine  Senators  have  joined  in 
cosponsoring  the  amendment — the  same 
Senators  who  sponsored  the  two  previous 
amendments  on  which  the  Senate  has 

,         already  acted. 
'^^     Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 

'     ^  we  have  order,  so  that  the  Senator  can  be 
heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  Senators  know,  a 
school  breakfast  program  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1966,  largely  on  a  pilot  basis,  to 
demonstrate  what  was  already  then  be- 
lived  to  be  a  rather  ceruin  fact — that 
school  performance  Is  very  considerably 
enhanced    when    the    pupils    receive    a 
school  breakfast.  It  was  generally  known 
that  millions  of  children  from  poor  fam- 
ilies were  going  to  school  without  break- 
fast, and  that  this  fact  was  reflected  in 
very  poor  performance  in  the  classroom. 
So  a  small  investment  was  made,  as  I 
say.  largely  on  a  pilot  basis,  to  give  some 
measurement  of  the  impact  of  the  school 
breakfast   upon    health    and    academic 
performance.  At  the  present  time,  we  are 
feeding  approximately  200.000  children 
under  this  program  in  some  2.900  schools, 
which  of  course  means  that  the  over- 
whelming percentage  of  yoimgsters  do 
not  even  attend  schools  where  a  school 
breakfast  is  offered,  and  a  rather  small 
percentage  of  the  yoimgsters  of  the  Na- 
tion are  participating  in  the  program. 

But  those  who  are  participating  are 
responding  on  a  scale  that  has  left  no 


doubt  at  all  In  the  minds  of  those  ob- 
serving the  program  that  It  has  been  a 
most  worthwhile  investment.  In  terms 
both  of  Improved  health  and  of  Improved 
academic  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
participalln:?  students.  To  cite  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  testified  before  the  Senate 
select  committee  on  this  matter.  Dr.  Ray 
Hefner,  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  he  recounted 
observations  over  many  years  on  young- 
sters in  the  Baltimore  school  system,  who 
go  to  school,  in  many  cases,  without  any 
breakfast,  and  In  some  cases  without 
lunch. 

He  said  that  for  the  poor  families, 
breakfast  Is  usually  the  first  meal  that 
is  sacrificed:  and  in  the  Baltimore  sys- 
tem, as  in  other  schools  that  were  under 
observation,  behavioral  patterns  and  at- 
tention problems  were  so  painful  and  so 
dramatic,  as  contrasted  with  what  hap- 
pened when  a  school  breakfast  program 
was  Installed,  that  no  observer  could 
miss  the  dramatic  contrast. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  we  put  only  $4.2  million  in  Federal 
funds  into  this  program.  At  present,  for 
fiscal  1970,  some  $12  million  has  been 
authorized.  The  President's  budget  Is 
couched  In  terms  of  $15  million.  What 
Is  proposed  In  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusets  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy >  and  others  is  that  the  authoriza- 
tion be  Increased,  In  fiscal  1971.  from 
$15  million  to  $25  million,  and  that  that 
authorization  be  Increased  to  $50  million 
In  fiscal  1972.  rising  to  $75  mUllon  In 
1973. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  provides 
for  the  same  reform  guidelines  for  the 
school  breakfast  program  that  we 
adopted  earlier  this  afternoon  in  the 
amendment  I  offered  to  open  the  de- 
bate— In  other  words,  guidelines  that 
would  concentrate  the  major  portion  of 
this  program  on  the  poorest  children,  on 
the  neediest  children,  and  on  the  neediest 
schools. 

I  think  there  is  no  great  point  In  be- 
laboring this  amendment  any  longer.  It 
Is  clear  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
Is  to  bring  about  a  modest  and  I  think 
entirely  justified  increase  in  funding  for 
the  school  breakfast  program.  We  have 
had  some  3  years  of  experience  with  it. 
The  time  has  come  to  begin  moving 
beyond  the  pilot  stage  into  a  somewhat 
more  significant  program.  We  ask  for 
limited  amounts  of  money  in  a  period  of 
3  years,  but  It  will  provide  the  kind  of 
Federal  backup  that  will  enable  us  to 
raise  the  level  of  participating  students 
from  200.000  to  the  point,  in  3  years, 
that  some  3  million  of  the  neediest 
children  can  benefit  from  the  school 
breakfast  program. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
grant  this  request  to  give  us  an  adequate 
school  breakfast  program  by  adopting 
this  amendment. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spokg  in  the  chair).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  if  all  Senators  understand 
what  la  in  this  amendment,  they  will 
vote  to  reject  It  overwhelmingly. 

This  Is  what  the  amendment  would 
do.  It  would  restrict  this  breakfast  pro- 
gram to  needy  children.  It  would  provide 


for  the  use  of  a  different  formula  for 
apportioning  breakfast  program  funds  to 
the  States.  It  would  provide  for  financing 
by  the  United  State"  of  100  percent  of 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  program  in 
any  and  all  schools  at  the  election  of  the 
State  educational  agency.  It  would  make 
any  child  who  is  a  meml)er  of  a  family 
eligible  to  participate  in  a  food  stamp  or 
commodity  distribution  program,  or 
which  has  an  annual  income  equivalent 
to  or  less  than  $4,000,  for  a  household  of 
four  persons,  eligible  for  a  free  breakfast. 
It  would  require  the  execution  of  an  affi- 
davit to  show  their  income. 

For  example,  if  a  man  owned  $300,000 
worth  of  IBM  stock,  he  would  earn  less 
thari  1  percent  return  on  his  investment. 
His  child  would  come  to  school,  and  the 
parents  could  sign  an  afSdavit  saying 
that  he  had  an  Income  of  less  than  $4,000. 
They  would  put  the  child  in  a  dining 
room  restricted  for  poor  pupils  and  feed 
him  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  100  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  all  the  other  students  would  point 
to  him  and  say  that  he  is  poor,  that  his 
family  cannot  buy  his  breakfast. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  provides. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  has  almost 
answered  by  question.  I  was  going  to 
ask  If  the  needy  children  would  be  re- 
quired to  wear  ear  tags  or  license  plates. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  would  be  sing- 
led out  and  classified  as  being  poor.  This 
program  would  be  restricted  to  the  poor. 
and  everyone  who  saw  them  would  look 
at  them  and  sympathize  with  the  poor, 
pitiful  children  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment is  giving  breakfast. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  they 
would  have  to  wear  a  license  tag   so  the 
people  could  make  no  mistake  in  having 
them  branded  as  poor,  needy  children. 
Mr.   TALMADGE.    I  do  not   think  a 
license  tag  is  required  by  the  amend- 
ment, but  these  poor  students  would  have 
to  be  Isolated  In  a  place  in  which  no  one 
else  could  be  served. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Practically  quarantined. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Exactly. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  me  the  process  by  which  the  families 
would  be  Identified  as  having  Incomes 
under  this  amoimt? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  school  would 
have  to  take  a  census  monthly,  under 
the  criteria  of  the  first  McGovern 
amendment  that  was  agreed  to.  to  deter- 
mine those  families  that  earned  less  than 
$4,000  a  year,  regardless  of  their  assets. 
If  a  man  had  assets  of  $100  million  and 
had  income  of  only  $3,999  a  year,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  he  lived  on  a 
farm  and  raised  chickens  and  cattle  and 
peas  and  wheat  and  lived  very  well,  the 
Government  would  have  to  pay  100  cents 
on  the  dollar  to  feed  his  children  In  a 
poor  folks'  cafeteria  in  that  particular 
scliool- 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  this  not  some- 
thing hke  the  means  test? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  Is  the  means  test. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  would  have  to 
execute  an  afBdavlt  stating  that  he  did 
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not  earn  $4,000  a  year.  A  census  of  the 
families  would  have  to  be  taken  once 
every  month  to  make  sure  they  did 
not  earn  $4,000  a  year.  Every  time  a  fam- 
ily moved,  they  would  have  to  execute  a 
new  affidavit  to  demonstrate  how  poor 
they  are.  so  that  their  chUdren  could 
get  the  poor  folks'  breakfast. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  days  we  served  together  when 
the  means  test  would  bring  the  loudest 
cries  from  the  liberalB  that  one  ever 

heard?  ,     ^  „ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do.  indeed.  To  my 
mind,  the  means  test  always  has  been 
degrading.  A  child  would  have  to  get  an 
affidavit  from  his  parents  and  bring  it  to 
school.  It  would  say  that  this  Is  a  poor 
family.  He  would  be  Isolated  and  put  oft 
somewhere,  in  what  would  be  referred  to 
as  the  poor  folks'  cafeteria,  and  he  would 
be  fed  In  the  poor  folks'  cafeteria. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
broader  question  involved  was  Just  dis- 
cussed In  great  detail  about  the  lack  of 
funding  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
Now  we  are  talking  about  enlarging  the 
school  breakfast  program,  before  we 
have  even  assured  that  every  child  in 
America  will  have  a  hot  Ivmch. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  despite  our  de- 
sire to  do  what  we  should  in  this  area, 
we  recognize,  as  has  been  stated  by  al- 
most every  Senator  in  the  Chamber, 
by  the  President,  and  by  others,  that 
some  time  this  year  we  will  provide  a 
limch  for  every  needy  child  in  America. 
If  we  are  going  to  drain  off  some  of  these 
resources  to  start  a  breakfast  program, 
I  think  we  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  Is  a 
nationwide  breakfast  program  for  every 
child  in  America  coupled  with  a  nation- 
wide limch  program  and.  perhaps  In  a 
few  years,  a  nationwide  evening  meal. 
The  point  Is  this:  Should  we  not  es- 
tablish some  priority?  And  have  we  not 
established  a  priority  that,  first  of  all, 
we  certainly  can  have  a  limch?  This  Is 
what  we  discussed  in  the  committee  and 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  addition,  I  would  agree  that  we 
say  to  the  person  who  can  pay  for  part 
of  a  meal.  "You  are  not  eligible.  You 
have  to  be  in  the  needy  class.  You  have 
to  have  the  affidavit  signed.  If  you  can 
pay  for  a  portion  of  your  breakfast,  you 
can't  have  a  breakfast.  If  you  can't  pay 
anything  and  If  your  parents  sign  an  affi- 
davit on  a  weekly  or  a  monthly  basis 
that  they  have  less  than  $4,000  income, 
then  you  will  be  eligible  for  a  free  break- 
fast." 

But  I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  be  rejected  on  the  basis  outlined 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  who  Is  a 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  school  breakfast  program,  but  I 
think  this  amendment  goes  about  it  In 
a  very  poor  way.  This  program,  begun 
as  a  pilot  project  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  has 
proved  to  be  extremdy  beneficial  when 
school  districts  have  chosen  to  use  It. 
Let  me  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
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ate.  that  that  program  was  initiated  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. I  say  to  those  Senators  who  have 
amy  doubt  as  to  the  humanitarian  mo- 
tives and  principles  of  the  committee 
that  It  was  initiated  by  that  committee. 
I  have  visited  some  of  those  programs 
in  Georgia. 

During  my  tour  of  school  lunch  pro- 
grams in  Georgia,  I  visited  Alexander  n 
Elementary  School  in  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
watched  a  good  breakfast  program  in 
action.  No  one  who  has  stood,  as  I  have 
stood,  m  this  school  and  watched  eager 
little  children  file  in  to  eat  their  break- 
fast could  doubt  that  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram has  tremendous  merit. 

The  teachers  and  administrators  in 
this  school  were  extremely  enthusiastic 
about  the  breakfast  program.  They 
stated  that  the  children  were  much  bet- 
ter behaved  and  more  responsive  after 
having  a  good,  nutritious  breaicfast. 

Although  I  feel  that  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  way  the  Senator  from  South 
i:>akota's  amendment  would  accomplish 
the  expansion. 

The  program  has  a  number  of  glaring 
flaws,  some  of  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
First,  under  amendment  No.  511,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  restricted  to  needy  chil- 
dren. At  present,  the  breakfast  program 
is  open  to  all  children.  Those  who  can 
pay  for  their  breakfast  pay.  Those  who 
cannot  pay  get  their  breakfast  free. 

I  have  considered  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant features  of  S.  2548  to  be  the  pro- 
hibition against  overt  identification.  If 
the  school  limch  program  and  the  schocd 
breakfast  program  are  to  be  fully  effec- 
tive, there  must  be  no  barriers  which  pre- 
vent full  utilization  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  by  the  children  who  need 
them.  S.  2548  amends  section  4  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act,  the  section  which 
authorizes  a  school  breakfast  program,  to 
read: 

Nor  shall  there  be  any  overt  Identification 
of  any  such  child  by  special  tokens,  an- 
nounced or  published  list  of  names,  or  other 
means. 

That  Is  what  the  Senate  committee 
biUdid. 

Under  the  present  amendment,  the 
child  who  takes  advantage  of  a  school 
breakfast  program  would  be  instantly 
singled  out  as  a  "poor"  kid.  If  I  am  any 
judge  of  human  nature,  a  great  many 
children  would  have  too  much  pride  to 
get  their  school  breakfast,  even  though 
they  might  really  need  it.  So  that  the 
breakfast  program  that  could  be  fur- 
nished under  this  amendment  would  be 
for  poor  kids.  There  are  some  who  would 
not  want  to  march  into  school  and  say. 
"I  am  a  poor  kid;  feed  me."  It  would 
embarrass  them. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
been  ambitious  in  his  attempt  to  change 
the  school  breakfast  program.  Under 
amendment  511,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  finance  100  percent  of  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  school  break- 
fast program  in  any  or  all  schools  at 
the  election  of  the  State  educational 
agency.  One  reason  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  been  so  effective  is  that  it  is 
worked  on  the  principle  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  cost  sharing  and  cooperation. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 


have  the  Federal  Government  under- 
write the  full  operating  cost  of  breakfast 
programs.  Already,  under  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  to  pay  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  program  cost  in  situa- 
tions of  severe  need,  with  appropriate 
justification  from  the  schools. 

Under  a  system  where  the  Govern- 
ment pays  100  percent  of  the  cost,  there 
is  little  incentive  to  hold  costs  down.  I 
believe  that  the  ^efficiency  of  operation 
and  economy  would  suffer  imder  such  a 
program. 

Perhaps  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
ture of  amendment  No.  511,  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  .a  national  uniform  eligibility 
standard.  Under  the  terms  of  tills  amend- 
ment, any  child  from  a  family  wliich  has 
an  income  equivalent  to  or  less  than 
$4,000  for  a  household  of  four  persons, 
would  be  eligible  for  a  free  breakfast. 

In  a  country  where  costs  of  living  vary 
as  much  as  they  do  in  the  United  States. 
I  believe  it  Is  folly  to  attempt  a  national 
uniform  eligibility  standard.  A  family  of 
four  on  a  small  farm  in  Georgia  might 
do  quite  well  on  $4,000  of  Income.  In  fact, 
they  inlght  be  considered  afBuent  in  some 
neighborhoods.  The  same  could  be  true 
In  Termessee,  Vermont,  and  other  States. 
But,  in  New  York  an  income  of  $6,000  a 
year  might  be  considered  too  low.  That 
is  why  this  should  be  left  at  the  local 
level. 

A  family  on  a  farm,  where  they  have 
cattle,  pigs,  chickens,  and  a  garden  where 
they  could  grow  com  and  wheat,  could 
live  extremely  well  on  a  modest  income. 
But  if  we  have  a  family  living  in  an 
apartment  in  New  York  City.  Philadel- 
phia, or  Chicago,  $6,000  a  year  might  be 
an  extremely  modest  income. 

So  why  try  to  establish  a  national  uni- 
form clause  here  that  would  be  mean- 
ingless as  to  what  a  person  might  do. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  any 
such  idea.  That  is  what  we  should  do. 
But,  more  important  than  that,  even  this 
criteria  is  tied  to  Income.  As  I  pointed 
out  a  moment  ago,  one  could  have  $300.- 

000  worth  of  IBM  stock  aind  still  his  in- 
come would  be  less  than  $3,000.  His  chil- 
dren would  be  eligible  for  a  free  break- 
fast, and  when  they  went  to  school, 
they  would  be  singled  out  in  the  din- 
ing room  as  coming  from  a  poor  fam- 
ily. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  highly  likely 
that  many  families  who  have  incomes 
of  less  than  $4,000  would  not  permit  their 
children  to  be  stigmatized  by  participat- 
ing in  a  program  which  is  available 
to  the  poor  only.  Under  the  terms  of 
amendment  No.  511.  determinations  of 
income  are  made  solely  by  execution  of 
an  affidavit. 

I  know  that  in  my  ovm  State  of  Georgia 
most  working  families  who  earn  less  than 
$4,000  per  year  have  too  much  pride  to 
sign  an  affidavit  saying  they  are  poor. 

According  to  the  UjS.  Department  of 
Commerce,  46.5  percent  of  tne  families 
in  the  South  had  an  income  of  less  than 
$4,000  per  year  in  March  1960.  I  doubt 
that  we  would  get  nearly  half  the  fam- 
ilies In  the  South  to  sign  a  pauper's 
oath.  Also  in  March  of  1969,  26.2  percent 
of  the  families  in  the  Northeast  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $4,000  per  year.  I  am 
not  so  familiar  with  the  Northeast  as 

1  am  with  my  own  region,  but  I  do  not 
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believe  we  would  get  26.2  percent  of  the 
families  In  the  Northeast  to  sign  an  afH- 
davit  saying  they  are  poor. 

In  attempting  to  expand  the  school 
breakfast  program,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  transform  it  into  a 
welfare  handout.  In  transforming  it  to 
a  welfare  handout,  he  would  destroy 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  as  foolhardy  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this  one. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  yield  him  time  or  just  to  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Just  long  enough  to 
read  from  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
wish  to  read  generally  with  reference  to 
the  qualifications  from  the  amendment : 

Provided.  That  «ny  chUd  who  Is  a  member 
of  a  household  which  (a)  Is  eUglble  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  food  stamp  or  commodity  dis- 
tribution program,  or  (b)  has  an  annual  In- 
come equivalent  to  or  less  than  •4.000  for  a 
household  of  four  persons  shall  be  eUglble  to 
receive  meals  without  co«t. 

And  then  this.  Mr.  President: 

The  determinations  of  such  income  shall 
be  made  solely  by  execution  of  an  affldavlt 
by  the  member  of  such  household. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CXX)PER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  How  much  time? 
Four  minutes? 

Mr.  CXKJPER  Yes.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my  rea- 
son for  voting  against  the  amendment  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  voted  for  the  last  amendment 
to  authorize  more  money  for  the  school 
lunch  program.  I  did  so.  because  I  had 
read  in  the  committee  that  of  some  9 
million  schoolchildren  eligible  to  receive 
free  lunches,  over  6  million  were  not  able 
to  pay  the  cost  at  all,  or  were  not  able 
to  pay  the  cost  they  were  asked  to  pay. 
That  is  the  reason  I  voted  for  and  sup- 
ported the  last  amendment,  for  if  we 
are  going  to  provide  free  lunches  for  all 
children,  above  all  we  should  take  care 
of  the  economically  depressed. 

When  the  pilot  breakfast  program  was 
Inaugurated,  I  happened  to  be  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. It  has  t>een  a  pilot  program,  in  my 
State,  which  has  fared  well.  Last  year 
under  the  program.  194,930  children  re- 
ceived breakfasts.  Out  of  that  number, 
approximately  25  percent  received  a  free 
breakfast.  I  assume  that  the  school  au- 
thorities determined  that  45.000  school- 
children in  Kentucky  are  so  poor  that 
they  could  not  pay  anything.  I  assume 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota's 
amendment  is  reaching  for  approxi- 
mately 25  percent — the  poorest  children. 


But  if  $250  million  additional  is  required 
to  take  care  of  the  children's  free  lunch 
program  to  provide  for  those  children  in 
the  program  who  cannot  pay  required 
costs  then  the  figure  of  $25  million  he  re- 
quests in  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  break- 
fast program  is  totally  Inadequate.  Au- 
thorities would  l)e  forced  to  select  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  and  leave  the  other 
poor  children  out.  I  must  say,  with  all 
due  respect — because  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  good  objective — that  it  would 
be  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  free  or  reduced-price  breakfast 
program. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Bevins.  director  of  Kentucky 
school  lunch  program,  who  operates  that 
program  in  Kentucky,  has  told  me  that 
he  considers  the  breakfast  program  is. 
in  some  respects,  more  valuable  than  tlie 
free  lunch  program.  When  the  children 
come  to  school  in  the  morning,  and  have 
a  good  breakfast,  they  start  off  the  day 
with  energy  and  work  better  and  leam 
more  than  they  do  in  the  afternoon,  af- 
ter the  school  lunch.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  an  adequate  mind 
and  body. 

I  hope  that  some  time  in  the  future 
we  will  have  such  a  complete  program, 
for  those  who  are  poor  and  unable  to 
get  a  nutritious  breakfast — and  one  that 
begins  with  pre-school  children,  all  of 
them. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  children  who  come  from  a  farm 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  good  breakfast. 
However,  in  many  places  children  can- 
not. 

I  notice  the  program  provides  for  the 
operating  costs  to  l>e  paid  out  of  the 
fund  even  100  percent.  I  do  not  know 
how  this  can  be  done  and  still  have  free 
breakfasts  in  the  rural  sections  of  this 
Nation. 

I  do  not  complain  because  many  w-rite 
about  our  poverty.  Poverty  does  exist  in 
Kentucky  in  many  rural  sections.  But 
we  work  at  it  and  do  have  a  good  school 
lunch  program,  and  breakfast  program, 
and  the  State,  local  communities,  and 
recipients  help  pay  the  bill. 

The  trouble  it  that  some  of  the  rich 
States — New  York,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  others — do  not  support  as 
poorer  states  do  in  the  provisions  of 
facilities  for  a  free  lunch  program. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  as  written 
because  it  would  allow  these  States  to 
escape  supporting  costs,  and  every  re- 
cipient to  have  a  free  breakfast — even 
though  able  to  pay  for  p  rt  of  the  cost. 

I  really  hope  to  see  a  good  breafast  pro- 
gram. However,  this  amendment  does  not 
provide  the  funds  for  a  good  program 
and  it  has  the  defects  I  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
anxious  to  see  a  good  program  estab- 
lished also.  I  supported  the  school  lunch 
programs  and  other  programs  of  this 
sort. 

What  disturbs  me  is  to  have  this  called 
a  means  test. 
I  have  never  heard  the  term  "means 


test"  used  l)efore  without  the  adjective 
"infamous." 

Would  the  Senator  tell  me  whether  he 
finds  this  as  the  interposition  of  a 
means  test? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  actually, 
in  the  school  lunch  program,  school  au- 
thorities have  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  which  ^ildren  should  have  free 
lunches.  So,  iiieffect  they  make  a  means 
test.  However,  I  think  that  to  require 
some  poor  parents — many  of  them  whom 
are  ignorant  and  uneducated — to  come  in 
and  make  an  affidavit  and  have  a  notary 
public  acknowledge  the  aCBdavit  is  going 
too  far. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to  estab- 
lish a  breakfast  program  under  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  children  who  get 
breakfast  would  l)e  segregated  from  the 
rest  of  the  childien. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
But  I  am  not  so  much  worried  about  that 
If  the  child  is  hungry.  I  would  rather  the 
child  have  somethinig  in  his  stomach. 

Even  today  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, poor  children  may  be  going  up  to 
get  lunch  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Those  who  pay  for  lunch  may  be  In  the 
front  of  the  line,  and  those  who  pay  less 
or  who  pay  nothing  may  have  to  stand 
back.  So  they  are  marked  in  a  way. 

I  think  the  important  issue  is  that  they 
get  food. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  fed 
and  not  segregated? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree. 
Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  amazed  by  some  of  the  answers  that 
have  been  offered  by  Senators  in  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

First  of  all,  a  strenuous  complaint  has 
been  registered  about  the  so-called 
means  test,  as  though  we  were  suggest- 
ing In  the  amendment  that  some  kind  of 
means  test  was  going  to  be  introduced 
that  we  had  not  had  in  the  past  to  deal 
with  the  poor  children. 

Listen  to  the  language  In  the  commit- 
tee bill  with  the  amendment: 

Breakfasts  served  by  schools  participating 
In  the  school  breakfast  program  under  this 
section  shaU  consist  of  a  combination  of 
foods  and  shall  meet  minimum  nutritional 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  tested  nutritional  research.  Such 
breakfasts  shall  be  served  without  cost  or  at 
a  reduced  cost  only  to  children  who  are  de- 
termined by  local  school  authorities  to  be 
unable  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  the  break- 
fast. Such  determination  shall  be  made  by 
local  school  authorities  In  accordance  with 
a  publicly  announced  policy  and  plan  ap- 
plied equitably  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which, 
as  a  minimum,  shall  Include  the  level  of 
family  Income,  including  welfare  grants,  the 
number  In  the  family  unit,  and  the  number 
of  children  In  the  family  tmit  attending 
school  or  service  Institutions. 

This  is  the  amendment.  This  is  the 
means  test. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  read  further  on  line  20  of 
the  amendment: 
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The  determinations  of  such  income  shall 
be  made  solely  by  execution  of  an  affidavit 
by  the  member  of  such  household. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  the  provi- 
sion in  the  amendment  that  is  pending. 
That  is  what  I  propose. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  not  In  the 
bill.  That  is  the  Senator's  amendment. 
That  is  a  means  test  by  affidavit. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  would  it  not  be  much 
more  dignified  for  a  family  to  simply  set 
forth  by  affidavit  that  their  income  is 
below  $4,000  than  to  use  the  test  pro- 
vided m  the  bill?  ,   ^^  ^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  think  It  is. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  require  school  authorities  to  iden- 
tify which  children  are  poor  and  which 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  local  people  at  the  local  level 
can  make  a  better  determination  than 
by  going  around  and  having  people  swear 
to  an  afiQdavit  once  a  month. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  This  would  not  have 
to  be  done  once  a  month. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  people  can  de- 
termine pretty  well  the  children  that 
come  from  neglected  families. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  painted  a  picture  of  the  awful 
experience  of  identifying  the  poor  chil- 
dren. He  proposes  to  do  It  by  providing 
some  method  of  finding  out  the  income 
of  those  families  so  that  the  children 
can  be  certified. 

I  am  saying  that  there  is  no  more  dig- 
nified way  than  to  let  the  family  sign  a 
statement  saying  that  their  income  is 
below  $4,000. 

What  could  be  more  dignified  and  a 
more  gracious  way  of  handling  the  pro- 
gram than  that? 

Under  the  Senator's  proposal,  it  vir- 
tually leaves  it  to  the  school  authorities 
to  make  that  Judgment. 

Within  a  single  State  there  are  situa- 
tions where  a  family  on  an  income  of 
$2,000  is  qualified  to  recleve  a  free  or 
reduced  price  meal.  In  other  parts  of 
that  same  State,  the  figure  is  $4,000:  and 
in  some  cases,  if  a  family  is  on  welfare 
it  is  not  qualified  at  all,  while  in  other 
parts  it  is.  There  is  this  hopeless  tangle 
of  regulations  which  make  it  Impossible 
for  a  reasonable  determination  to  be 
made.    . 

What  is  envisioned  in  this  amendment 
is  a  simple  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
family  that  their  income  is  below  a  cer- 
tain level. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  area  of  activity  where  we  require 
an  affidavit  from  an  individual  about 
his  poverty,  unless  it  is  a  pauper's  affi- 
davit that  is  filed  when  one  files  a  peti- 
tion in  bankruptcy  or  in  some  other 
legal  proceeding.  I  know  of  no  other  in- 
stemce  where  there  Is  such  a  demand. 
In  old  age  assistance  it  is  not  done. 

I  think  it  is  much  more  demeaning 
than  it  would  be  to  have  an  independ- 
ent investigation  by  teachers  or  the  fac- 
ulty, or  those  designated  by  the  school 
board  with  respect  to  whether  the  child 
needs  a  free  lunch  or  a  reduced  cost 
lunch,  or  a  free  breakfast  or  a  reduced 
cost  breakfast,  and  to  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  who  can  pay  and  who 
caimot  pay.  , 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  tmderstand  the  Senator's 
logic  with  respect  to  why  he  feels  it 
would  be  more  dignified  to  have  someone 
snooping  aroimd  to  find  out  what  that 
family  is  earning,  or  to  have  some  wel- 
fare worker  prying  into  the  affairs  of  the 
family  to  find  what  the  Income  level  is, 
rather  than  to  let  the  family  do  it. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  in  the 
President's  new  welfare  reform  proposal, 
which  I  believe  we  will  be  debating  later 
this  year,  he  suggests  that  welfare  be 
determined  by  a  simple  affidavit  of  the 
family.  I  think  that  is  the  dignified  and 
the  modern  way  to  do  It. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  It,  the  issue  being  discussed 
now  is  an  old  one  that  has  been  with  us 
In  welfare  programs  around  the  country 
for  years.  The  question  is  how  to  be  sure 
that  the  Public  Treasury  is  being  prop- 
erly protected  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect the  dignity  of  those  who  must  rely 
on  welfare  assistance  In  the  process  of 
providing  it  to  them. 

Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  the 
filing  of  an  affidavit  perimts  this  to  be 
done  in  the  most  efficient  maimer  with 
the  least  embarrassment  to  the  recipient, 
and  that  figures  have  shown  modest  and 
infinitesimal  losses  of  fimds  to  persons 
who  are  ineligible? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct  in  saying  that  the 
use  of  a  simple  affidavit  filled  out  pri- 
vately by  the  individual  in  which  he  es- 
tablishes his  claim  is  much  more  dignified 
and  a  simpler  method  than  the  present 
hodgepodge  of  systems  used  in  various 
States  and  it  represents  a  step  forward. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  tmderstand  the  rec- 
ord sets  forth  several  examples  in  which 
local  organizations  establish  committees 
to  go  into  the  home,  ask  questions,  in- 
terrogate the  family  and  investigate.  One 
school  board  made  use  of  a  PTA  commit- 
tee. They  would  go  in  the  homes  and  ask 
many  questions.  The  record  shows  many 
other  examples  around  the  country  of 
humiliating,  degrading,  and  snooping 
tactics.  All  of  us  assume  the  poor  are 
trying  to  chisel  and  all  of  us  would  per- 
mit investigations  that  are  so  bad  that 
people  would  rather  starve  than  be  ex- 
posed to  that  kind  of  treatment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  well  taken.  When  we  file  our 
income  tax  returns  we  do  that  on  the 
basis  of  an  affidavit.  Occasionally  some- 
one comes  aroimd  and  asks  us  but  the 
average  citizen  files  Ills  return  based  on 
his  word.  We  are  using  that  term  for 
children  entitled  to  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Am  I  not  correct  in 
saying  that  the  key  issue  is  not  so  much 
those  who  are  fortunate,  but  rather,  the 
real  issue  here  is  whether  we  wish  to  in- 
crease this  Nation's  commitment  to  ex- 
panding the  school  breakfast  program 


and  making  it  possible  for  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  to  participate? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  is  why  I  was  puz- 
zled by  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  a  while  ago  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  was  puzzled  by  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  he  was  Inclined  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  because  It  would  not  provide 
enough  for  the  school  breakfast  program. 
He  suggested  going  from  $15  mllUon  to 
$25  million  In  fiscal  1971;  and  then  $50 
million  and  then  $75  mllUon  was  not 
enough  money  to  give  us  an  adequate 
school  breakfast  program,  and  he  may  be 
right.  It  is  no  reason  to  say  we  are  better 
off  with  $15  million  because  $25  million 
is  not  enough. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  antici- 
pated the  argvunent.  The  Senator  has 
not  properly  interpreted  my  remarks,  al- 
though I  probably  did  not  make  my  re- 
marks clear  enough. 

In  his  amendment,  the  Senator  pro- 
vides for  as  much  as  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  operating  out  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. I  pointed  out  that  I  do  not  think 
this  is  correct.  I  have  studied  the  school 
lunch  program  and  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

I  caimot  imderstand  when  poorer 
States,  including  my  State,  pay  their 
share — and  I  have  looked  into  the  sit- 
uation in  my  State — why  is  it  that  the 
richer  States  do  not  share  their  part  of 
the  operating  cost.  Why  should  the  rest 
of  the  country  pay  the  sum  total  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  program  of  these  States? 
The  breakfast  program  can  be  as  good 
or  a  better  program  than  the  school  lunch 
program.  Rather,  in  his  amendment  the 
Senator  would  provide  for  100  percent  of 
operating  costs  and  allow  all  recipients 
to  have  free  breakfasts.  Much  attention 
is  directed  to  poverty  all  over  the  Union, 
including  my  State.  That  is  correct.  But 
when  we  began  to  look  at  this  problem 
several  years  ago,  I  found  that  many  of 
the  big  cities  of  oiu:  covmtry  do  not  have 
adequate  food  programs  at  all,  much  to 
my  surprise. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  the  figures 
are  as  follows:  Baltimore,  22  percent; 
District  of  Columbia,  25  perc«it;  Jersey 
City,  21  percent;  Houston,  9  percent.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on.  Yet  this  amendment 
would  require  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
pay  their  operating  cost. 

I  will  vote  for  a  properly  conceived 
school  breakfast  program,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  one  is. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  going  to  pur- 
sue what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Just  pursued,  and  suggest  that  I  think 
the  amendment  is  perfectly  all  right; 
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that  in  the  beginning,  as  we  move  along. 
Wiiy  should  there  not  be  some  local  par- 
ticipation? I  understand  the  school  lunch 
program  and  favor  it.  E\erybody  is  eligi- 
ble. But  why  should  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral participation  not  be  80  percent?  I 
would  still  vote  for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  authorization,  but  why 
should  not  the  Federal  participation  be 
limited  to  80  percent  so  there  would  be  a 
Uttle  local  responsibility  in  the  matter? 

In  appropriating  moneys  under  the 
education  programs.  I  find  that  where 
there  is  no  local  participation  at  all  the 
tendency  is  for  the  programs  not  to  be 
managed  as  well  as  when  there  is  some 
local  participation.  In  the  latter  case  the 
local  officials  watch  the  programs  closely 
and  make  their  decisions  more  carefully. 

The  school  breakfast  program  has 
many  other  values,  but  It  is  a  sensitive 
matter  with  respect  to  some  families,  and 
some  problems  must  be  anticipated. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota does  not  have  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  modify 
his  amendment,  but  I  believe  it  would 
make  the  amendment  more  acceptable  to 
some  of  us  who  would  like  to  go  along 
with  this  program  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  not  required  to  pay  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  If  there  is  some  reason- 
able local  participation.  I  feel  the  amend- 
ment will  be  greatly  improved. 

It  may  be  that  as  we  progress  and  there 
is  additional  proof  that  more  money 
should  be  Involved,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  Increase  its  funding.  If  it  is 
a  good  program,  we  will  furnish  more 
money. 

I  can  see  where  there  may  be  some 
abuse  and  people  will  be  questioned  and 
they  may  say  the  wrong  thing,  or  peo- 
ple may  be  reluctant  to  sign  such  an  affi- 
davit, as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  sug- 
gested. It  is  not  really  an  affidavit;  it 
would  be  merely  a  statement.  Making  an 
affldavit  would  require  payment  of  a  fee. 
which  might  cost  more  than  the  benefit. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  B^r.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  an  affldavit, 
which  means  that  the  person  would  have 
to  sign  before  a  notai7  public  and  pay 
talma  fee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  I  would  hope  the 
amendment  might  provide  for  local  par- 
ticipation, even  if  it  were  on  the  basis 
of  90-10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  getting  rather  late 
in  the  evening,  but  I  merely  wanted  to 
add  this  because,  as  I  was  listening  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  there  could  not  be  a  pos- 
sible conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  because  there 
Is  nothing  better  than  a  Talmadge  break- 
fast of  ham  and  eggs. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  commercial  very  much. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
spond to  the  comments  of  both  the  Sen- 
ator frcHU  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  with  regard  to  this 
provision  in  the  amendment,  the  first 
thing  I  want  to  sUte  about  It  Is  that  it  la 
not  a  mandatory  requirement.  It  permlta 
the  Secreury  of  Agrlculttire.  In  those 
eases  where  he  finds  a  State  is  unable 
to  pay  for  part  of  the  operating  cost  of 
this  program,  to  authorize  full  payment 
of  it  with  Federal  funds. 


I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that, 
operating  with  the  limited  funds  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  both 
asree  would  be  available,  there  would  be 
great  competition  for  those  funds,  and 
no  Secietary  of  Agriculture  will  treat 
that  authority  liRhtly.  The  chances  are 
that  authority  might  not  be  used  at  all. 
It  certainly  would  be  used  sparingly. 

If  some  SUtes  were  willing  to  pay  20 
percent  of  the  cost,  or  some  portion  of 
the  cost.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  using  those  limited 
funds  in  States  where  there  was  a  re- 
fusal to  do  anything  at  all  in  the  way  of 
making:  a  contribution  to  the  program. 

What  we  discovered  is  that  in  certain 
States,  especially  in  the  South— the  Sen- 
ator talked  about  wealthy  northern 
States— there  was  a  reluctance  to  pay 
participation  costs,  and  funds  were  di- 
verted from  title  I  of  the  ElemenUry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  finance 
the  cost  of  the  school  lunch  program.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  that  was  done  on  a 
rather  significant  scale.  It  was  to  head 
oft  the  use  of  education  funds  that  It 
seemed  wise  to  make  a  provision  where- 
by, if  a  State  could  not  pay  any  part  of 
the  cost  of  setting  up  this  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  he  so  de- 
sired— not  by  compulsion,  not  by  manda- 
tory requirement — could.  In  those  cases, 
pay  the  entire  cost. 

I  also  want  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
we  adopted  a  provision  with  regard  to 
the  school  lunch  program — I  believe  the 
Senate  voted  for  It  earlier  this  after- 
noon—to provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  pay  for  the  full  cost 
in  those  areas  where  the  States  were  un- 
able to  do  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  motion  to  amend  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  write 
it  all  out.  but  I  think  It  can  accomplish 
the  purpose  If  I  state  that  It  would  strike 
out  lines  9  through  25  on  page  2. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
olTer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  could  wait  and  do 
it  afterward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton that,  in  the  absence  of  a  unanimous 
consent,  the  motion  to  amend  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  not  be  in  order  until  all  the 
time  has  expired  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  present  this  amendment  to 
the  amendment.  Will  It  be  In  order  after 
all  time  has  expired  on  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  He  can  do  It  either  at  the 
expiration  of  all  time  or  after  all  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  with- 
draw my  objection.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 


the  Senator  a  question?  Would  his 
amendment  or  modification  remove 
either  the  segregation  part  or  the  means 
test? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No:  this  amendment 
would  remove  the  100-percent  provision 
and  make  it  an  80-20  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  stUl  leave  the 
means  test  and  segregation  part  in  it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  amend  the 
amendment  by  striking  lines  9  to  23  on 
page  2  and  inserting  the  following  lan- 
guage which  appears  on  page  41  of  the 
committees  report,  section  4  (c)  and  <d». 
The  whole  section  relates  to  the  State 
distribution  for  schools. 

Let  me  explain  it  very  briefly.  It  would 
provide  for  financial  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  up  to  80  percent, 
and  the  other  20  percent  would  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  slate  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the 
amendment  Is  stated,  the  Chair  will  en- 
tertain a  parhamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  has  to  do  with  Uie 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  must  be  stated,  and  then 
the  Chair  will  entertain  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  to  strike 
out  lines  9  through  25  on  page  2  and 
Insert  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  the 
committee  report  appearing  on  page  41. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

In  the  amendment  No.  6U.  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oovern.  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  on 
page  2,  strike  out  lines  9  through  25  and 
Insert: 

"STATE    DISnVRSEMENT    TO    SCHOOLS 

"(c)  Punds  apportioned  and  paid  to  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall 
be  disbursed  by  the  State  educational  agency 
to  schools  selected  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  to  reimburse  such  schools  for  the 
cost  of  obtaining  agricultural  and  other 
toods  for  consumption  by  needy  children  In 
a  breakfast  program  and  for  the  purpose  of 
subsection  (d).  Such  food  costs  may  Include, 
In  addition  to  the  purchase  price,  the  cost 
of  processing,  distributing,  transporting, 
storing,  and  handling.  Disbursement  to 
schools  shall  be  made  at  such  rates  per  meal 
or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe.  In  selecting  schools,  the  State  ed- 
ucational agency  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, give  first  consideration  to  those 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas  in 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist  and  to 
those  schools  to  which  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  children  enrolled  must  travel 
long  distances  daUy. 

"(d)  In  circumstances  of  severe  need  where 
the  rate  per  meal  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary U  deemed  by  blm  insuffldent  to  carry 
on  an  effective  breakfast  program  in  a  school, 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance up  to  80  per  centum  of  the  operating 
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costs  of  such  a  program.  Including  c^t  of 
obtaining,  preparing,  and  serving  food.  In 
turselectlon  of  schools  to  receive  assUtance 
under  this  section,  the  State  educational 
.-leency  shall  require  applicant  schools  to 
provide  Justification  of  the  need  for  such  as- 
sistance." 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  about  the  amount  of  time 
that  may  be  permitted  on  the  amend- 
ment. Is  it  the  full  length  of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  Uie  Chair's  understanding  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  tune 
will  now  be  1  horn- .  ,  — « 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
explain  it  In  half  a  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  on  each  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment So  it  would  be  30  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  One  hour  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

correct.  j     *     t 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limiUtlon  of  5  minutes  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Wasn- 
ington  KUr.  Macnuson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  or  whom- 
ever he  designates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 

object is    my    understanding    correct 

that  now  there  wUl  be  5  minutes  on  each 
side,  on  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment? _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair's  understanding  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  by  the  majority  leader 
is  that  there  be  a  total  of  5  minutes, 
and  I  would  assume  that  would  be  di- 
vided, 2 ',2  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  amendment  to  the  dis- 
tingiiished  chairman  of  our  committee. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee now  for  quite  some  time,  and 
have  seldom  seen  us  write  a  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  as  part  of  the 
whole  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  biU  or  the 
hearing  record  with  respect  to  the 
breakfast  program.  This  bill  does  not 
deal  with  the  breakfast  program  at  all. 
I  fostered  the  breakfast  program  on  a 
pilot  basis  3  or  4  years  ago,  and  I  know 
what  I  am  speaking  about. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Four  years  ago,  in 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Four  years  ago.  That 
program,  which  is  a  pilot  program,  has 
been  working  very  well,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  before  amending  it  we  should  have 
hearings  and  use  that  as  a  basis  for  any 
desirable  changes. 

Here  we  are,  trying  to  take  the  break- 
fast program  and  rewrite  it  altogether 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  think  that  Is  the 
wrong  way  to  legislate.  Here  we  are,  Mr. 
President,  as  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  with 


the  entire  cost  of  this  program  to  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

What  made  the  school  lunch  program 
work  well  was  the  fact  that  we  had  full 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  people  at  the  local  level.  But 
here  we  are,  considering  the  breakfast 
program,  which  is  now  operating  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  and  it  is  sought  to  make 
it  according  to  the  amendment  before 
us.  totally  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  means  that  eveiy  State 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  care  of 
its  poor  on  the  breakfast  program,  but 
the  funds  may  not  be  sufficient.  This 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  if  adopted 
without  hearings  and  due  consideration 
I  think  is  wrong.  It  should  be  studied,  and 
we  should  take  into  consideration  all  that 
we  have  learned  from  the  pilot  program 
that  has  been  on  the  books  now  for  4 
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To  "me.  It  looks  as  if  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  being 
overlooked.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
committee  is  being  done  justice,  to  have 
worked  on  the  pending  biU  dUigently 
and  come  out  unanimously  with  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  for 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  through 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  to  put 
in  an  amendment  that  totally  changes 
the  breakfast  program  which  was  not 
even  considered  by  the  committee  at  this 
time.  The  authorization  for  that  pro- 
gram expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1971. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  matter  now  being  dis- 
cussed has  not  been  considered  at  all, 
and  has  not  been  studied  at  all.  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  is  the 
permanent  committee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  program.  I  think  it  is 
out  of  order  for  us  to  try  to  write  a  new 
breakfast  program  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  the  entire  cost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  .^     ^  ^^     ^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  and  he  has  30  minutes 
imder  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  suggest  is  to  bring  the 
formula  back  to  what  the  committee 
recommended,  as  shown  on  page  41  of 
the  committee  report,  by  restoring  the 
proportions  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 80  Federal  and  20  local,  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  schools.  That  is  all  it 
would  amend  and  it  should  not  indicate 
any  opposition  to  the  McGovem-Ken- 
nedy  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  accept  the  Senator's  amendment 
to  my  amendment,  or  the  amendment 
that  is  pending. 

I  do  wish  to  say,  however,  in  all  defer- 
ence to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that 
we  have  nearly  100  percent  Federal 
funding— at  least  80  percent— of  the 
breakfast  program  today.  But  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  yielded  back 
his  time.  The  time  on  the  other  side  is 
controUed  by  the  manager  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No;  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  biNthe 
majority  leader.  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President;  I 
yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 

mentai-y  inquiry.         ..^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  . 

Mr  COOPER.  Is  the  pending  business 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  to  the  amend- 
ment No.  511,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  All  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment.  No. 
511.  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern),  as  amended. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment;  yes.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
it  will  require  unanimous  consent  for  him 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  as  amended. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Before  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  perhaps  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  like  to  know  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  offer,  so  I  will  state  my  proposed 
amendment.  If  he  will  look  as  his  amend- 
ment, on  page  3,  line  20.  my  amendment 
would  place  a  period  after  the  word 
"meals,"  and  then  strike  the  words 
"without  cost.  The  determination  of  such 
income  shall  be  made  solely  by  execution 
of  an  affidavit  by  the  member  of  such 
household." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  tne 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frcan  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  COOPER.  The  explanation  of  my 
amendment  is  as  follows:   By  striking 
the  two  words  on  line  20  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence,  "without  cost,"  it  would 
leave  to  the  r-iscretion  of  the  school  au- 
thorities to  determine  if  recipients  were 
able  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost.  In  nriy 
State,  some  pay  5  cents  for  their  break- 
fasts, some  pay  more.  Some  pay  nothing. 
The  first  purpose  is  leave  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  school  authorities  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  child  or  his  parents  can 
pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  breakfast. 
Then,  as  to  striking  the  words  "The 
determination  of  such  income  shaU  be 
made  solely  by  execution  of  an  affidavit 
by  the  member  of  such  household.     I 
think  the  purpose  is  apparent— to  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  these  people 
to  make  an  affidavit.  The  determinations 
are  always  made  by  the  school  authori- 
ties, anyway. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  send  his 
amendment  to  the  desk.  In  order  that 
the  clerk  might  read  it? 

Mr.  CXXJPER.  I  will  have  to  write  it 
out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, a  parliameutary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  How 
much  time  remains  on  the  McOovem 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thirty - 
nine  minutes — 18  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  21  minutes  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
have  completed  debating  it.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  yield  back  their  time,  and 
then  we  can  consider  these  amendments 
in  an  orderly  procedure.  Why  not  yield 
back  the  time  on  the  McGovem  amend- 
ment? Then  we  can  conclude  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  time  I  have  on  the  Cooper 
amendment  to  ^he  amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  mean 
on  the  McGovem  amendment. 

Mr.  McCrOVERN.  I  could  not  airree  to 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
object  to  any  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, then. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  first  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  his  objection  is  not  timely  as 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is  as 
to  limiting  the  time,  though:  is  It  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  The 
Chair  would  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that,  pursuant  to  the  existing 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  when  an 
amendment  is  offered  to  an  amendment, 
it  has  to  have  unanimous  consent  to  be 
offered;  but.  If  offered,  the  time  is  set 
by  the  existing  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  which  is  1  hour,  to  be  divided 
between  the  majonty  leader  and  tlie  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment.  The  time  for 
objection  would  have  been  at  the  time 
the  Chair  asked  for  It.  when  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  offered  his  amendment. 

Approximately  28  minutes  now  remain 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  30 
minutes  to  the  majority  leader,  on  the 
amendment  to  the  McOovern  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  to  the  amendment  read? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  trying  to  arrange  that. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  the  amendment  No.  511,  to  S.  2548.  by 
Mr.  McOovniT.  for  blmaelf  and  other  Sen- 
ator*, on  page  3.  line  30,  after  the  word 
"memls",  tnaert  m  period  and  etrlke  oat  "with- 
out coet.  The  detertntnatlons  of  luch  Income 
shaU  be  made  solely  by  execution  of  an  affi- 
davit   by   the   member   of  such   bouaehold." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  line 
20  I  would  place  a  period  after  the  word 
"meals."  I  would  strike  the  words  "with- 
out cost.  The  determinations  of  such  in- 


come shall  be  made  solely  by  execution 
of  an  afBdavlt  by  the  member  of  such 
household."  I  strike  aU  that  language. 
Including  the  two  words  in  line  20. 
•without  cost."  By  striking  the  words 
"without  cost."  it  is  left  to  the  authori- 
ties to  determine  whether  schoolchildren 
are  able  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
breakfast.  The  remainder  of  the  lan- 
guage stricken  would  remove  the  condi- 
tion of  making  an  afDdavit. 

In  practice,  the  school  authorities  now 
determine  by  various  criteria  whether  or 
not  schoolchildren  shall  be  relieved  of 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  either  school 
breakfast  or  school  lunclv 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 
The  amendment   to  the  amendment 

was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  McOovem  amend- 
ment, as  amended? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I 
strongly  object  to  the  adoption  of  the 
McGovem  amendment,  although  I  com- 
pletely recognize  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  about  to  set  up  a  second  breakfast 
program.  We  have  not  knocked  out  the 
breakfast  program  that  Is  already  on  the 
books,  and  the  breakfast  program  as  in- 
cluded In  this  bill,  where  It  has  no  place 
at  all — and  on  which  no  hearings  have 
been  held — will  be  a  second  breakfast 
program,  different  In  various  particulars 
from  the  one  that  is  on  the  books. 

If  cofifusion  can  be  worse  confounded. 
I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  done. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  completely 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  is  unsound  practice  and  confusing 
practice  to  consider  here,  at  this  time, 
a  breakfast  program  which  has  not  been 
heard  by  the  committee,  which  does  not 
take  advantage  of  the  experience  we  have 
had  under  the  pilot  program  which  has 
been  In  effect  for  4  years,  and  which.  If 
it  is  adopted,  will  be  a  different  program 
and  even  a  second  program  from  the 
one  that  Is  already  on  the  books. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  good  practice. 
I  think  It  is  the  very  essence  of  bad  prac- 
tice to  write  such  a  program,  such  an 
additional  program,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  ap- 
prove the  second  breakfast  program, 
which  is  what  It  will  be  if  adopted,  with- 
out hearings,  as  a  part  of  this  verj'  care- 
fully prepared  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  President,  I  afree  wholeheartedlj- 


with  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  we 
have  now  so  completely  confused  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  that  there  Is 
really  no  point  in  taking  a  vote  on  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  have  come  to  this  pass 
after  being  on  the  job  for  6  hours  today. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  straightening  out 
of  the  matter  can  come  within  the  time 
left,  rather  than  starting  anew  and  hav- 
ing to  go  through  anotlier  hour  and  a 
half. 

I  must  report  to  the  Senate— I  must 
reiterate — that  we  have  at  least  three 
other  amendments  following  this;  that 
we  have  a  bill  dealing  with  the  security 
of  the  White  Hou^e  and  the  embassies  In 
this  city:  that  we  have  a  bill  dealing  with 
an  extension  and  expansion  of  the  HlU- 
Burion  Hospital  Act.  which  is  very  Im- 
portant: that  we  will  have  an  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  later  this  week:  that  we 
will  have  the  very  Important  aviation 
bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  get  these 
matters  out  of  the  way  this  week;  be- 
cause— I  must  repeat — beginning  next 
week,  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  with 
the  Carswell  nomination,  and  with  other 
measures  coming  up.  we  are  going  to  be 
delayed  and  will  be  considering  Items 
longer  than  I  like.  But  that  is  the  way 
things  tum  out. 

So.  Mr.  President.  If  there  Is  not  fur- 
ther business 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  been  here  all  after- 
noon, too.  trying  to  get  a  good  amend- 
ment considered.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
an  understanding  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  withdrawn,  hearings  might 
be  held  at  an  early  date  on  this  school 
breakfast  provision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
It. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  think  the 
amendment  as  It  now  stands  has  really 
lost  the  purpose,  which  Is  to  prolvde  free 
breakfast  for  poor  children.  We  can- 
not do  that,  as  I  see  It,  under  this  lan- 
guage. I  think  that  If  we  can  get  an  un- 
derstanding from  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana to  hold  hearings  on  the  school 

breakfast 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  already  knows  this. 
The  breakfast  program  has  a  termina- 
tion date  of  fiscal  1971.  The  entire  bill 
must  be  extended  at  that  time.  The 
whole  thing  will  be  under  review  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  Improving, 
broadening,  and  modlfsrlng  it.  I  am  sure 
that  the  chairman,  as  Is  his  custom,  will 
let  everyone  who  desires  to  testify  have 
his  say. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  tried  to  point 
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out  earlier,  we  are  trying  to  rewrite  this 
pilot  program  which  has  been  in  effect 
for  4  years.  It  Is  my  hope  to  take  the 
pilot  program  and  Improve  It. 

If  there  Is  a  request  to  rewrite  it  now 
instead  of  waiting  until  1971,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  proceed  and  hold  hearings; 
but  trying  to  write  a  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  without  any  further  study, 
or  taking  into  consideration  the  experi- 
ence we  have  gathered  from  the  pilot 
program  which  we  have  had  on  the  stat- 
ute books  for  4  years.  I  think  is  bad 
legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senator  will 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Could  the  Senator 
give  me  some  indication  when  hearings 
might  be  scheduled— Just  generally  not 
a  specific  date? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  are  conducting  hearings  now,  and 
have  been  all  last  week  practically,  and 
will  all  of  this  week,  on  the  extension  of 
the  present  fann  program.  I  have  been 
there  every  day.  I  cannot  tell  at  this  mo- 
ment the  exact  time  but.  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, we  will  do  it.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  will  start  appropriations  pretty  soon. 
I  am  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
but  I  can  give  the  Senator  assurance 
that,  as  soon  as  possible,  it  will  receive 
consideration  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  school  breakfast 
program  Is  just  as  important  to  the 
health  of  schoolchildren  as  the  school 
lunch  program.  It  may  tum  out  to  be 
even  more  Important.  Thus,  I  am  hopeful 
that  hearings  can  be  held. 

On  that  basis.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request 
that  I  be  permitted  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — 
I  just  want  to  make  certain  that  there 
will  not  be  a  modification  of  that  amend- 
ment offered  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  So  far  as  I  have  any 
control  over  the  situation,  there  would 
not  be.  However,  I  cannot  speak  for  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  hope  that  I 
have  not  been  misunderstood  in  what  I 
was  attempting  to  do.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  as 
amended — or  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts— would  provide  100  percent 
funding  by  the  Federal  Government  with 
no  contribution  by  local  agencies,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  right  approach  and 
neither  did  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
This  amendment  if  adopted,  and  I  did 
not  know  it  would  be,  would  provide  an 
80-20  program  which  would  make  the 
SUtes  bear  part  of  the  responsibility. 
That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  I  do  not 
believe  that  weakens  the  amendment  and 
may  in  fact  add  a  measure  of  strength 
and  support  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  it  does  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  should  be 
some  local  responsibility  in  the  program. 
I  would  like  to  see  such  a  program  in  my 
area,  and  I  would  also  like  to  see  the 
local  school  board  have  some  financial 
responsibility  for  its  operation.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  better  program  if  so 
amended. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  present 


program,  the  Federal  Government  fur- 
nishes the  food,  but  the  administration 
of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  com- 
munities  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  it  not,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  an  80-20  split? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Not  the  entire 
amount.  In  extreme  cases,  then  it  would 
be  80-20.  but  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
make  the  entire  program  a  Federal  one. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  trying  to  tem- 
per that  aspect  of  the  McGovem  amend- 
ment. That  figure  may  not  be  exactly 
equitable,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
see  it  reviewed  at  a  future  date— as  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  suppose  this  will  be  taken  up 
In  future  hearings,  because  this  is  a  very 
good  program.  I  just  want  to  leave  the 
record  straight  that  I  favor  this  program 
for  needy  children.  The  committee  has 
got  a  good  program  here.  We  have  got  to 
look  at  it  again  and  review  it  when  its 
authorization  expires.  I  just  want  the 
record  to  be  clear  that  I  support  this 
effort.  I  appreciate  also  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  correct  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  legal  technicalities  of 
the  amendment.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  did  was  to 
strengthen  the  bill,  as  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  did 
likewise.  So,  what  we  are  laying  aside 
now.  if  agreed  to.  Is  a  far  stronger  prop- 
osition than  was  originally  introduced. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  just  held  a  conference  with 
his  associates.  I  should  like  to  ask  him, 
does  this  pledge  that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  reoffered  tomorrow;  does  this 
meet  with  the  agieement  he  Just  held 
with  his  associates  with  whom  he  has 
just  conferred? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  before  I  reply  to 
that,  that  the  amendment  as  originally 
proposed  carried  the  names  of  several 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  has  been  dif- 
ficult merely  to  know  what  impact  it 
would  have.  It  seemed  to  me  better  to 
hold  off,  rather  than  to  try  to  move  to 
a  decision  on  this  tonight. 

Other  Senators  who  have  spoken  to 
me  in  the  last  few  minutes  indicate  that 
they  would  prefer  we  go  ahead  and  get 
a  vote  tonight  on  this  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  Senator  knows  that  I  have  been 
handling  this  myself,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  has 
been  difficult  for  me  to  know  what  judg- 
ment the  other  cosponsors  wish;  but, 
perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  go  ahead  and  vote 
on  the  one  amendment  as  modified  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  withdrawn 
his  unanimous  consent  request? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time. 

Mrt  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  this  brief  comment,  and  then 
I  shall  be  ready  to  vote. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  gi-eatly  improved  what  I  think 
was  a  most  untenable  amendment.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  still  restrict  the  program 
to  needy  children.  No  other  children  that 
were  not  needy  would  buy  or  could  buy 
the  breakfast  at  the  schoolhouse.  It 
would  be  restricted  purely  to  needy 
children. 

It  would  provide  for  using  a  different 
formula  for  the  apportioning  of  the 
breakfast  program.  In  addition,  it  would 
make  that  child,  a  member  of  a  family 
which  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  or  commodity  program,  a 
family  which  has  an  annual  income 
equivalent  to  or  less  than  $4,000  for  a 
household  of  four,  eligible  for  a  break- 
fast. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  going  too 
far,  to  try  to  write  a  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  set  up  national  uniform 
standards  here,  that  any  child  from  any 
family,  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  entitled  to  go  to  the 
schoolhouse  and  buy  a  breakfast. 

There  are  many  famiUes  in  this  c>iun- 
ti-y  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  have 
gardens  and  can  raise  vegetables.  They 
have  cattle,  chickens,  and  they  have  an 
adequate  diet.  They  are  considered  in 
their  community  to  be  affluent  if  they 
have  income  ol  $4,000  or  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  have  a 
family  that  lived  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  New  York,  N.Y.,  or 
Chicago,  111.,  where  food,  wages,  and 
taxes  are  very  high,  where  $6,000  a  year 
income  would  be  very  low. 

I  object  to  ti-ying  to  set  up  standards 
on  that  basis.  I  object  to  trying  to  write 
a  breakfast  program  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  when  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  which  has  juris- 
diction, has  not  even  seen  or  heard  of 
the  amendment  before. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
postpone  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment, by  killing  it,  and  giving  the  com- 
mittee time,  in  due  course,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  already  prom- 
ised the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  to  hold 
hearings  on  it.  when  we  can  take  a  look 
at  the  situation  and  find  out  what  the 
facts  are,  to  the  end  of  trying  to  improve 
a  program  which  was  begim  4  years  ago. 
and  which  all  of  us  think  is  a  very  de- 
sirable program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  voted  on  and  defeated 
now,  do  I  correctly  underetand  that  the 
committee  will  still  consider  the  identi- 
cal provisions  at  the  end  of  the  farm 
program  hearings? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  al- 
ready pledged  that  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  seem  to  me,  in 
the  interest  of  saving  time,  that  we 
should  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
right  now. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  fully. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEai.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  baclc  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clertc  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgrlnla.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alatiama 
(Mr.  Allxn).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cbanston).  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd>.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul«richt).  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke>  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
HTDY).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LoNC>.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOek>.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTTHE),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mctcalf).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  TYontcs), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarboroitgh)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  YouhO  are  absent 
on  ofRcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Willums)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Blr.  Spark- 
mak).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborouch)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell). 
Cf  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston  >,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mstcalt) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  "Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
GRirrnt).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  E>akota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbc> 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'  Mr.  Packwood  »  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Pearson  ) .  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javrs)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illlnoia  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

|No  54Leg.l 
YEAS— 37 


Brix)ke 

Hatteld 

Muskle 

Burdirk 

Holllngs 

Nelson 

BTrd.  W.V« 

Hu«;he* 

Pastor* 

Canaou 

Inouye 

PeU 

CtLse 

Jackson 

Percy 

Cook 

M«:^nu»on 

Prouty 

Cooper 

ManaOeld 

Rlblcoff 

Eaxietoii 

Mathiaa 

SchweUer 

Foil.; 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Ooodell 

McOoTern 

Stevens 

Ormrel 

Mondale 

Svmlnuton 

Harris 

Montoya 

Hart 

Moss 

NAYS  -33 

AUen 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Allott 

EUender 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Err  In 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Ooi* 

Scott 

Bible 

Ouraey 

Smith.  Maine 

Bo(;cs 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Byrd.  V» 

Holland 

Talmadne 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Jordan.  N  C. 

WUllams.  Del. 

Dominlck 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Youns.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-30 

Allen 

Hartke 

Paaraon 

Baker 

JaTlts 

Russell 

Bavh 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Church 

Long 

Smith.  Ill 

Cotton 

McOm 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Dodd 

MetcaU 

Tj-dlngs 

Pul  bright 

MUler 

Willlama.N.J. 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Yarboroutih 

Crlffln 

Packwood 

Young.  Ohio 

So  Mr.  McOovern's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDMKNT    no.  S14 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  S14.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  do  so  because  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  there  will  be  no 
further  votes  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  514 

On  page  33,  Unes  13  and  14.  strike  out  "a 
new  sentence  as  (oUows  '  and  ln»eriing  lu 
Ueu  thereof  "the  following". 

On  page  23.  line  30.  Immediately  after 
the  period.  Insert  the  following:  "Whenever 
the  amount  of  annual  Income  of  a  family  Is 
prescribed  as  part  of  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  eUglblllty  of  a  child  of  such 
household  to  receive  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches,  the  amount  of  annual  income  pre- 
scribed by  such  criteria  ahall  be  Increased 
by  35  per  centum  In  the  case  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  and  the  amount  apportioned  to  each 
state  shall  be  Increased  accordingly. 

On  page  33,  between  lines  30  and  31.  In- 
sert a  new  subsection  as  follows: 


"(e)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (43  USC  1771)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "Whenever  the  amount  of  annual 
Income  of  a  family  Is  prescribed  as  part  of 
the  criteria  for  determining  eligibility  of  a 
child  of  such  household  to  receive  free  or 
reduced  price  meals,  the  amount  of  annual 
Income  prescribed  by  such  criteria  shall  be 
Increased  by  35  per  centum  In  the  case  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  the  amount  ap- 
portioned to  each  Uiate  shall  be  increased 
acco;'dlngly." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Amendments  of  1969. 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  involved  in  school 
nutrition  programs.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  our  schoolchildren  are  in- 
debted to  Senator  Richard  S.  Russell 
and  Senator  Allen  Ellender  for  their 
foresight  in  securing  passage  of  the 
school  lunch  program  in  1946. 

In  the  20  years  since  enactment  of  the 
legislation  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  our  lives  and  in  areas  related  to 
the  lunch  program.  The  number  of  hot 
meals  served  to  sch(x>lchildren  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  Kitchens  and 
cafeterias  have  become  a  fixture  in  new 
school  facilities.  Mass  purchasing  and 
preparation  of  foods  have  become  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  many 
areas. 

Yet,  other  changes — changes  which 
have  not  served  to  benefit  the  lunch 
program — have  also  taken  place.  Food 
costs  have  risen  continuously.  Opera- 
tional expenses  have  forced  school  lunch 
programs  to  increase  lunch  prices.  To 
meet  rising  expenses  some  school  districts 
have  curtailed  the  qucQity  and  quantity 
of  meals  served. 

At  the  same  time,  medical  evidence 
indicating  a  relationship  between  proper 
nutrition  and  normal  growth  and  devel- 
opment has  accumulated.  And,  statistics 
have  been  gathered  to  demonstrate  the 
failure  of  many  low-income  pupils  to  re- 
ceive lunches. 

Of  the  more  than  50  million  school- 
children in  the  Nation,  less  than  20  mil- 
lion participate  in  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram. Of  the  more  than  1  million  Vir- 
ginia schoolchildren,  slightly  more  than 
57  percent  participate. 

On  a  national  and  State  basis,  there 
are  many  needy  pupils  who  do  not  or 
cannot  participate. 

Of  the  6  million  school-age  children 
in  our  Nation  from  families  earning  less 
tlian  $2,000  a  year  and/or  receiving  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children, 
fewer  than  2  million  paiticipate  in  the 
school  lunch  program.  Of  tlie  186,000 
Virginia  school-age  children  from  fami- 
lies earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year  and/ 
or  receiving  aid  to  families  witli  depend- 
ent children,  only  about  45  percent 
participate. 

Tlie  bill  under  consideration  would 
help  local  school  systems  serve  better 
meals  and  ser\-e  meals  to  more  children. 
The  bill  is  a  logical  step  forward. 

Our  children  are  our  Nation's  greatest 
asset.  They  are  tomorrow's  leaders  and 
producers.  The  future  of  our  Nation  de- 
pends upon  them — their  education,  their 
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development,  and  the  opportunities  they 
are  afforded  todav. 

The  properly  nourished  child  presents 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  malnourished 
child.  He  is  more  active,  more  alert,  more 
interested  in  his  environment.  According 
to  school  officials,  he  is  often  less  of  a  dis- 
cipline problem  and  is  a  better  student. 
These  are  compelling  reasons  to  support 
the  school  lunch  program. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  participation 
which  Virginia  pupils  have  registered  in 
the  past.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  States 
have  recorded  higher  participation  rates. 
But,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
State  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  Nation. 

Willie  the  committee  has  been  consid- 
ering school  lunch  legislation.  I  have 
been  polling  Virginia  school  districts  to 
determine  what  their  needs  in  the  school 
lunch  program  are  and  how  these  needs 
can  be  met.  Over  70  percent  of  the  school 
districts  in  Virginia  replied.  I  believe  it 


is  significant  that  many  of  the  needs 
mentioned  will  be  met  by  the  pending 
bill.  The  greatest  need,  according  to  the 
poll,  is  more  financial  support,  followed 
by  the  need  for  more  trained  workers  and 
supervisors  in  the  program.  The  pending 
bill  will  assist  in  these  areas. 

It  will  also  help  meet  the  following 
problems  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
poll:  It  will  provide  additional  assistance 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment;  it  will 
permit  advance  fimding  of  the  program 
and  it  will  help  the  needy  child  no  matter 
what  school  he  may  attend. 

The  poll  also  suggested  several  prob- 
lems which  could  be  overcome  through 
administrative  action,  including  the 
elimination  of  redtape,  the  provision  of 
more  meat,  and  protein  and  the  develop- 
ment of  better  delivery  procedures  for 
commodities.  I  have  written  to  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  Hardin  about  these  mat- 
ters, since  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
administers  the  program. 


The  school  lunch  program  Is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  educational  endeav- 
ors. It  can  be  a  more  important  one. 

I  believe  the  pending  bill  will  greatly 
assist  us  in  doing  what  remains  to  be 
done.  I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  for  introducing 
the  bill.  I  thank  him  for  permitting  me 
to  cosponsor  it.  I  was  presiding  on  Friday 
when  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  pre- 
sented the  bill  to  the  Senate.  His  ex- 
planation was  both  lucid  and  effective.  I 
recommend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  problems  and  potentialities  of  the 
school  lunch  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  charts  indicating  participa- 
tion in  the  program  by  locality  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  funds  committed  to  the 
program  in  Virginia  in  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Piogiams 


Breakdst 

lunch 

Milk  

Nonlood  (equipment) 

Tola!  reimbutsetnent. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS-FISCAL  1969 


Average  number  of  pupils  served  daily 


Number  of 

schools  with 

programs 


Free  or 

partially 
paid 


Paid 


ToUl 


Total 
meals 
served 


Federal 
reimburse- 
ment 


local 

operating 

cost 
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1.763 
1,801  .. 
264  .. 


4,965 
86.S41 


J.  894 
466,196 


8  859  885.910 

574  666      100.383.500 

149,424,367    1149.807,867 


$129,370.10 

5,928,207.58 

1.811,560.55 

549.970.85 


8,415,248.64    $47,077,639.26 


•  'i  pints  milk 

Source:  Stale  Department  ol  Education,  Commonwealth  ol  Vii 
The  chart  below  reveals  the  rank  in  per- 
cent of  participation  In  the  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  of  the  State. 

(Percent  of  partlclpaUon) 

County  division: 

Floyd    

Highland    

Rockingham    . 

Augusta    

Carroll 


gmia  school  lunch  division. 

Richmond    — 5?^ 

Pittsylvania 

Louisa 

King  and  Queen 

Essex   


67.3 
66.8 
66.7 
66.0 


50.2 
48.4 
48.3 


90.9 
88.1 
85.8 
84.9 
84.8 


Spotsylvania 
Tazewell  — 
Bath    


Smyth — -i 82 


Prederlck    

Westmoreland 

Graj-son — 

Wythe - -1 

Cumberland 1 

Piilaskl    1 

Dickenson 

Scott    

Washington 

Henry    

Shenandoah  

BKind 

Lee   - 

Buckingham    

Wise  -- 

Charlotte    

Caroline    

Page 

Rockbridge 

Clarke    

Montgomery 

"J>lort;iiimberland  .. 

Fluvanna    

Patrick 

Franklin   

Ha:)pnl>annoclc    — 

Nottoway 

York     - --- 

HtUfHX    

Greene    

Mew    Kent 

Anella     

.^ppomattox 

Giles    -- — . 

Russell    — 


79.8 

79.7 

79.4 

78.5 

77.9 

77.7 

76.3 

76.3 

76.3 

75.6 

74.9 

74.8 

74.7 

74.3 

74.2 

73.7 

72.8 

72.3 

72.1 

72.0 

72.0 

71.8 

71.6 

71.6 

71.6 

71.5 

71.3 

70.9 

70.7 

70.6 

70.3 

69.2 

69.0 

68.9 

68.8 


65.9 

65.8 

'_'_'_'. 65.0 

Orange    .:""-— -  65.0 

Buchanan "j- ° 

Cralg   — - — -  fl 

AUeghany »** 

Accomak - -  f*° 

Lancaster   ??-^ 

Prince   Edward °^-^ 

Middlesex 62.6 

Sussex 62.5 

Madison    62.1 

Mecklenburg   61  •  ^ 

Hanover    60.6 

Albemarle — -  60.0 


Powhatan 

Henrico  

Prince   George 

Isle  of  Wight «•  I 

Charles  City.— *=.  S 

Arungton   - - «  " 

King  George *"•  " 

Cities  Division: 
Staunton    ^°- ° 

R^^^'i  - - "::::::::::  ill 

72.6 

72.6 

70.6 

71.5 

70.  1 

68.2 

67.3 


Suffolk    

Danville    

Norton    

South  Boston 

Harrisonburg 

Galax 

Waynesboro  ^ 

Martinsville 


Botetourt 


59.7 


Greensville 5^-' 

Dinwiddle 59.4 

Brunswick    ^8.  8 

Campbell    -- 58.0 

Gloucester    ^8.  6 

Loudoun  .-- 5?  . 


66.1 
62  4 

61  5 

60.6 

58.4 

58.0 

57.6 

54.0 

c3.0 


Warren 


58.1 


--    ::1     . 
.-  49.9 


Mathews    '  S'-  0 

Bedford -  '6.  9 

Chesterfield   »6.  6 

Goochland   56.3 

Fauquier 55.8 

Southampton 55.5 

Stafford 55.5 

Nansemond    55.4 

Prince  William 55.3 

Surry 55. 1 

Nelson - -  54.3 

Fairfax    53.4 

Lunenburg . ■-  53.2 

Culpeper 51.7 

Northampton — -  51.5 

Roanoke  51.5 

Amherst 50.9 

King   WUllam 50.  3 


Newport  News 

Bristol 

Lexington 

Richmond    

Wllllamsburg-James  City 

Hampton    

Covington    

Clifton  Forge 

Charlotcesville    

Hopewell 

Petersburg  ^ 

Fredericksburg   *^- ^ 

Virginia  Beach *°^ 

Portsmouth   "''■^ 

Alexandria   *2- ? 

Roanoke   *'-^ 

Norfolk *^* 

Lnchburg   ' *^  * 

Franklin    ^\^ 

Colonial    Heights '*3- ' 

Palls  Church *2. 1 

Chesapeake    *^-^ 

Buena  Vista ^P.  2 

Winchester -   '3  ^ 

Towns :  . 

West  Point ''   ^ 

Colonial  Beach -*  ^ 

'  State  average  dally  participation. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  furtlier  business  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 20.  1970.  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
mornmg. 


February  23,  1970 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
February  24.  1970.  at  10  aju. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ANTI- AMERICAN  YOUTH 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  23.  19T0 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
cjme  to  my  attention,  through  requests 
to  my  oflBce  for  information,  that  certain 
so-called  youth  organizations  In  the 
United  States,  while  prominent  in  the 
news,  have  so  little  information  published 
about  them  or  about  their  genesis. 

I  am  indebted  to  members  of  the 
American  Research  Foundation  for  sup- 
plying me  with  carefully  researched  con- 
cise Information  about  several  of  these 
groups  which  I  believe  should  be  more 
widely  disseminated. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  information  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Yorxc  Socl.\LisT  Allia.vci 

The  Younij  Socialist  AlUance  (YSA)  Is  the 
youth  and  tnUning  section  of  the  Sociahst 
Workers  Party  (SWP) .  a  miliuut  revolution- 
ary communist  party  based  upon  the  theories 
or  M.^rx.  Engels  and  Ijenin  as  Interpreted  by 
Leon  Trotaky.  Numerically,  the  SWP  is  the 
largest    Trotskylst-Communlst    organization 
operating    in    the    United    States.    Uke    the 
SWP.   TSA  opposes  Soviet   and  Red  Chinese 
•"bureaucracy";    however.    It    fully    endorses 
their  economic  systems.  It  also  lends  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  Cuban  revolution  as 
well  as  other  revolutions  of  Communist  ori- 
gin. Pounded  in  194SO.  TSA  openly  claims  that 
It  is  a  "nationwide  communist  revolutionary 
youth  organization"  composed  of  both  stu- 
dents  and   young   working   people.   It  has  a 
current  membership  of  over  a  thousand  and 
maintains  40  local  chapters.  TSA's  national 
office  Is  located  in  New  York  City,  where  It 
publishes   a    monthly    Journal,    the    "Young 
Socialist."   YSA   views   the   war   In   Vietnam 
from   a   broad   International    perspective.    It 
advocates  the  formation  of  an  international 
united  front  under  the  banner  of  Che  Gue- 
vara's revolutionary  call  for  the  creation  of 
"two.  three,  many  Vletnams."  YSA  haa  pub- 
licly repudiated  outright  terrorist  actions  by 
certain   small   groups  In   the   United   States 
but  has  fully  supported  the  concept  of  "self 
defense."  While  praising  the  Black  Panther 
Party.    YSA   condemns    the   Students   for   a 
Democrauc   Society    (SD8).   particularly   Its 
Weatherman  faction.  According  to  YSAa  own 
pronouncements.  It  advocates  "the  concept 
of   turning   the   campus  Into  an  organizing 
center   for   the   anU-war.   black   power,   and 
revolutionary  socialist  movements  "  Certain 
YSA    members    have   been    InstrimtenUl    In 
fomenting    disruptions    on    various    college 
campuses.  Following  the  pattern  of  the  SWP. 
YSA  malntAlns  fraternal  relations  with  cer- 
tain    International     Communist     elements. 
Prominent  members  of  YSA  have  made  re- 
cent visits  to  Communist  Cuba.  During  the 
past  MTeral  years.  YSA  has  been  exceedingly 
active  In  both  anti-war  and  antl-<lraft  ac- 
tintlea.  Both  YSA  and  SWP  members  com- 


pletely control  the  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  an 
org.miz.ttior.  which  has  fully  supported  the 
projects  of  the  New  Mobilization  Committee 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietn.im  (MOBEl.  YSA 
is  well  represented  on  MOBEs  Steering  Com- 
mittee which  Is  composed  of  a  high  concen- 
tration of  Coinmuiusts  and  pro-Communisu. 
A  considerable  portion  of  YSA  anil-war  ac- 
tivities is  devoted  to  undermining  the  morale 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  through 
subversion  and  propaganda  At  its  most  re- 
cent national  convention  held  In  Minne- 
apolis. MinnesoU.  December  27-30.  1969.  YSA 
discussed  plans  to  take  over  the  leadership 
of  the  left-wing  student  movement  and  to 
fill  the  vacuum  created  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  decline  of  SDS  and  the  splintering  of 
that  group  into  various  factions. 

SiUDtNT   Mobilization   CoMMmxi  To   End 
The  Wa«  in  Vietnam 
The   Student    Mobilization   Committee   to 
End   the  War  In  Vietnam    (SMC)    Is   a   na- 
tional organization  composed  of  college  and 
high  school  students  united  in  an  "uncom- 
promising   struggle"    against    U.S.    military 
Involvement     In     Vietnam      The     SMC    was 
founded  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  conference  held 
In  Chicago.  December  28-30.  196«,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A. 
(CPUSA)     and     the    Trotskylst-Communlst 
group.  Socialist  Workers  Party   (SWP).  The 
purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  consider 
a    proposal    of    Bettlna    Aptheker   to   call   a 
nationwide  student  strike  as  a  protest  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Bettlna  Aptheker.  whose 
proposal    failed    to   receive    the    support    of 
the    majority    solely    because    the    delegates 
felt   that   such   a   project   was  li»capable  of 
being    successfully    organized,     was    sul>se- 
quently  elected  to  the  National  Committee 
of  the  CPUSA.  The  CPUSA  and  SWP  con- 
trolling factions  within  the  SMC  were  In  a 
state  of  almost  constant  disagreement  from 
the    t>eglnnlng.    This    dissension    reached    a 
climax  m  June  1968  when  the  CPUSA  with- 
drew from  the  organization,  thereby  leaving 
the  SWP  m  complete  control  over  the  SMC. 
The  SMC  has  sponsored  several  national  anti- 
war demonstrations  and  has  cooperated  in 
various  protest  actions  of  the  New  Moblllza- 
Uon  Conunlttee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam 
and    Its    predecessors.    It    has    also   actively 
promoted  agitational  activities  among  mem- 
bers of  the  US   Armed  Forces  through  dem- 
onstrations and  other  forms  of  protest.  The 
national  ofBce  of  SMC  Is  currently   located 
at  1029  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  Significantly,  every  prominent  ofBcer  of 
the  SMC  on  both  the  local  and  national  levels 
Is  a  member  of  the  SWP  and  lU  youth  sec- 
tion. Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

Black  PsNTHtm  Pabtt 
The  Black  Panther  Party  (BPP)  U  a  Negro 
extremist  group  which  seeks  a  violent  social 
revoluUon  in  the  United  States.  Its  members 
receive  instruction  in  guerrilla  warfare 
tactics.  Including  the  preparation  and  use  of 
Uolotov  cocktails.  Founded  in  Oakland.  Cali- 
fornia In  196«.  the  BPP  has  a  current  mem- 
bership of  about  1.200  and  maintains  chap- 
ters In  30  cities,  including  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  The  BPP  initially  gained  na- 
tionwide attention  when  its  memt)er8  began 
openly  to  carry  flrearms  on  Oakland  streets 
during  what  they  called  "defense  paUols"  to 
prevent    alleged    police    brutality    in    black 


neighborhoods    A  group  of  Black  Panthers, 
armed   with   a   variety  of  pistols,  rifles  and 
shotguns   inv.ided   the  California   State   As- 
sembly while  It  was  in  session  on  May  2,  1967. 
to  protest  pending  firearm  legislation.  Mem- 
bers of  the  BPP  are  armed  with  an  assort- 
ment of  weapons  and  many  have  criminal 
records    For  example,  while  stopped  by  law 
enforcement  oflBcers  for  a  traffic  violation  in 
October   1967,  Minister  of  Defense  Huey   P. 
Newton  killed  one  policeman  and  wounded 
another.  Leroy  Eldridge  Cleaver,  who  as  BPP 
Minister   of   Information   brought   consider- 
able growth   to  the  organization,  became  a 
Federal    fugitive    as    a    result    of    criminal 
charges    involving    violation    of    parole    and 
participation  in  a  gun  battle  with  Oakland. 
C.illfornla  police    David  Hllllard.  BPP  Chief 
ot  Staff,  was  recently  arrested  for  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates.    Approximately   350   memliers  of   the 
Party  were  arrested  on  criminal  charges  in 
1969  alone.  Violence  against  law  enforcement 
officers,  whom  the  Panthers  term  "pigs"  and 
consider  prime  targets  for  destruction,  has 
been  a  notorious  part  of  BPP  activities.  Gun 
battles  between  police  and  the  BPP  have  oc- 
curred In  Oakland.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  and 
other  cities    Some  clashes  with  police  have 
actually  Involved  BPP-instlgated  sniping  and 
ambushes.  Police  raids  on  the  BPP  in  various 
cities  have  resulted  In  confiscaUon  of  large 
caches  of  guns  and  ammunition.  The  BPP 
Ideology  is  based  partly  on  the  writings  of 
Communist  Chinas  Mao  Tse-tung  and  em- 
phasizes the  slogan  "Serve  the  people."  To 
win  support  among  poor  blacks,  as  well  as 
middle-class  liberals,  the  Panthers  have  or- 
ganized "Free  Breakfast  for  Children"  pro- 
grams in  poor  areas  in  many  cities.  These 
programs  are  supported  In  part  by  the  BPP 
Intimidation  of  local  merchants  to  contribute 
food  and  supplies.  Another  source  of  funds 
for  the  Party  U  the  sale  of  iu  weekly  tabloid 
newspaper  "The  Black  Panther,"  a  publica- 
tion devoted  to  disseminating  BPPs  doctrine 
of  revolution  and  hate.  The  BPP  seeks  revo- 
lutionary    allies    among    certain     minority 
groups  and  white  radicals.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  the  BPP  has  recently  received  consider- 
able   support    from    the    Communist   Party. 
USA.    CerUln    officials    of    the    BBP    have 
traveled  abroad  to  various  coimtries  includ- 
ing Communist  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping International  contacts  and  gaining 
support.  In  view  of  Its  violent  and  revolu- 
tionary nature.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  declared  that   the  BPP  "represents  the 
greatest   threat   to  the   internal  security  of 
the  country." 

YoiTH  Organizations  of  the  Communist 
Partt.U.S  A. 
The  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America 
(DCA)  served  as  the  youth  group  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  (CPUSA)  for  nearly 
the  last  six  years.  Named  In  honor  of  a  de- 
ceased member  of  the  CPUSA,  the  DCA  is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  a  number  of  Party 
youth  organizations  including  the  Young 
Communist  League.  American  Youth  for 
Democracy.  Labor  Youth  League,  and  the 
Progressive  Youth  Organizing  Committee. 
Since  Its  founding  convention  held  in  San 
Francisco,  California.  June  19-21.  1964,  the 
DCA  has  been  substantially  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  CPUSA  and  was  operated  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  rendering  support  to  the 
Party  itself.  At  various  times.  DCA  has  main- 
tained a  national  office  in  San  Francisco, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  its  final  location.  A 
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considerable  number  of  Individuals  having 
CPUSA  leadership  backgrounds  were  active 
m  managing  the  DCA.  The  o'-g'««l""°«,''*'^ 
several  national  convenUons  and  Its  last  one 
named  Jarvls  Tyner  as  DCA  National  Chalr- 
mvn    Tjner  had  become  a  CPUSA  National 
Committeeman   months   before  his  election 
to  the  DCA  top  post.  In  addition  to  Tyner, 
other  principal  DCA  leaders  appointed  to  the 
National   Committee  of  the   CPUSA  at  the 
Partys    18th   National    Convention    held    in 
1966    were    Bettlna    Aptheker.    Carl    Blolce, 
Robert   Duggan.   Michael   Elsenscher.   Peggy 
Goldman.  Matthew  Halllnan.  Donald  Ham- 
merqulst  and  Robert  Helsler.  Actually.  DCA 
never  became  a  very  effective  youth  group 
of  the  CPUSA.  mainly  because  It  functioned 
as  a  disciplined  Communist  organization  and 
ItB    program    failed    to   win    the   support    of 
thoSd.    of    radical     »nd    revolutlon^y 
youths   who   turned   to   the   New  Left  and 
groups  like   the  Students  for  »^  Democratic 
Society.    In    1967.    DCAs    membership    was 
down  to  about  300.  scattered  In  25-30  chap- 
ters throughout  the  country.  DCA  member- 
■hlp  dwindled  to  such  a  point  1°  t^e  late 
1960s  that  It  became  obvious  to  the  CPUSA 
that  DCA  influence  among  American  youth 
was  quite  negligible.  In   a  concerted  effort 
to   revitalize    lU  whole   youth  program,  the 
CPUSA    recently    established    a    Temporary 
Organizing  Committee  for  a  Marxist-Leninist 
YouuTorganlzatlon     for    the    purpose    of 
^Trapping  the  decadent  DCA  and  ^on^^ng  an 

entirely  new  group  ^^^'^"h^.1^3^" 
nlst  DuBols  Club  and  independent  Youth. 
Snd'er  the  direction  of  the  CPUSA.  the  Tern- 
Dorarv  Organizing  Committee  scheduled  a 
S^^ing  Convention  for  the  Party's  new 
MarxUt^Leninist  youth  organization  to  »>e 
held  in  Chicago,  Illlnote,  February  &-«.  1970. 
^onj  ^e  dlfeitlves  and  other  PubUcaUons 
is^ed  by  this  committee  was  a  secret  report 
Sed  "A  Plan  to  Win."  Tbl-^°^"??«,^' 
using  appropriate  quotations  ^fO™_*-  *• 
llnln  set  forth  the  need  for  a  new  CPUSA 
"uth  organization  and  d'«=^,„^*  ""^^ 
itv  for  a  revolutionary  solution  to  all 
•o^al  problems  in  the  United  Statee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

has  become  Increasingly  stronger  with  each 
succeeding  protest.  MOBE  sponsored  the  Oc- 
tober 21-22.  1967  demonstration  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  during  which  time  repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  to  close  down  the  Penta- 
gon It  also  jointly  planned  and  executed  the 
disruption  of  the  1968  Democratic  Party  Na- 
tional   Convention    held    In    Chicago,    and 
sponsored   the   demonstrations   in   the   Na- 
tion's capital  on  January  18-20.  1969  In  pro- 
test   over    the    inauguration    of    President 
Nixon    MOBE  was  the  chief  architect,  of  an 
anti-war  project  called  the  "Pall  Offensive" 
which   included  the  staging  of  demonstra- 
tions in  Washington.  DC.  on  November  IS- 
IS    1969.    Notwithstanding    the    fact    that 
MOBEs  so-called  "Washington  Action"  was 
billed  as  a  pacifist  demonstration,  consider- 
able Injury  to  persons  and  damage  to  prop- 
erty   occurred.    The    MOBE    St«ering    Com- 
mittee, its  leadership  hierarchy,  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  individuals  who  are  or 
have    been    members    of    the    Communist 
Party.  U  S.A..   Socialist   Workers  Party   and 
other   Communist    groups,    including   their 
youth  branches.   MOBE  leadership   has  co- 
ordinated Its  anti-war  agitational  activities 
with   the    International    Communist   move- 
ment. This  can  be  best   Illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  MOBE  demonstrations 
of  November  15.  1969.  there  were  anti-Ameri- 
can protests  throughout  the  world  on  exactly 
the  same  day.  During  the  height  of  the  1969 
fall  demonstrations,  there  were  exchanges  of 
support,  encouragement  and  good  will  be- 
tween    various     international     Communist 
sources   and   MOBE.   One  such   greetln?   to 
MOBE    emanated    from    North    Vietnamese 
Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong,  who  wished 
"brilliant  success"  for  MOBEs  Fall  Offensive. 
MOBE  held  a  Steering  Conamlttee  meeting 
on  December  13-14.  1969  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  Its  future  role.  MOBE  leadership 
decided  to  concentrate  in  1970  on  local  ac- 
tivities involving  many  war-related  issues  as 
opposed  to  staging  further  massive  demon- 
strations. 


New  Mobilization  CoMMrrrEB  to  End 
the  War  ut  Vietnam 

The  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  m  Vietnam,  commonly  known  as 
MOBE    is  a  Communist-oriented  organiza- 
tion which  has  functioned  as  a  coalition  for 
numerous       anti-war       groups       operating 
throughout  the  country.  MOBE  has  a  three - 
Tear  history  involving  violence  and  civU  dis- 
obedience   It  originated  at  a  conference  in 
September  1966  organized  by  tbe  I»t«  *■  J- 
Muste.    a   radical    pacifist    «»d    Commumst 
sympathizer.   In  addition   to  Muste.  others 
involved  in  the  formation  of  this  organ^- 
tlon  were  Fred  Halstead  and  Gus  Horowitz 
functionaries  of  the  Trotskylst-Commumst 
Socialist  Workers  Party;  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
a  former  revolutionary  leader  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee;  Sidney 
M  Peck  a  former  State  Committeeman,  Wis- 
consin Communist  Party;  and  certain  other 
individuals  having  similar  backgrounds.  Ac- 
tive in  the  organization  from  its  early  opera- 
tions to  the  present  have  been  David  T.  Del- 
Unger.  who  has  publicly  declared  that  he  is 
s  "Communist  but  not  the  Soviet  type.'  and 
Arnold  Johnson.  Public  Relations  Director  of 
the  Communist  Party,  USA  MOBE  has  been 
known  under  a  variety  of  names.  First  or- 
ganized   as    the    November    8    MoblllzaMon 
Committee  for  Peace  In  Vietnam.  It  subse- 
quently changed  Its  name  to  the  Spring  Mo- 
blllzaUon   Committee  to  End  the  War   In 
Vietnam,  and  still  later  to  the  National  Mo- 
bilization Committee.   At   a  National   Antl- 
War  Conference  held  In  Cleveland,  Ohio.  July 
4-5    1969   MOBE  became  known  as  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam,  Its  present  deslenatlon.  MOBE  has 
been  Involved  In  almost  every  major  anti-war 
demonstraUon  since  iU  founding,  and  It  ap- 
pears that  MOBE's  violence-prone  element 


Students  por  a  Democratic  Societt 
The   Students    for   a   Democratic    Society 
(SDS) .  together  with  Its  many  factions  and 
splinter  groups,  is  composed  of  revolutionary 
communists  who  form  the  core  of  the  New 
Left    These  communists  have  been  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  disruption,  destruction 
and  unrest  in  high  schooU  and  on  college 
campuses  In  recent  years,  mainly  involving 
anti-war    related    protests.    Many    acts    of 
violence  have  been  directly  attributed  to  SDS 
members,  including  assaults  on  private  indi- 
viduals, destruction  of  property,  seizure  of 
buildings,  and  In  some  cases,  actual  sabotage. 
SDS  doctrine  is  based  solely  upon  Marxism- 
Leninism,  and  Its  program  Is  dedicated  to  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment.  It  was  originally  formed  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  Student  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy      (SLID),     a     Socialist-oriented 
group   which   was   established   in  the  early 
1930's  as  the  youth  affiliate  of  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy.  The  SLID  was  a  rela- 
tively inslgnlflcant  group  unUl  1959,  when 
It  changed  its  name  to  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  However,  the  real  mlll- 
Unt  and  revolutionary  nattire  of  SDS  first 
began  to  appear  at  a  SDS  naUonal  convention 
held  In  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  in  1962.  At  this 
convention,  in  which  the  present-day  SDS 
was  born,  the  organization  endorsed  a  lengthy 
statement  prepared   by  Thomas  E.  Hayden 
which   advocated   miUtancy    in   connection 
with  such  concerns  as  civil  rights,  peace  and 
poverty.  Hayden's  document,  known  as  the 
"Port  Huron  Statement."  referred  to  "par- 
ticipatory democracy"  as  an  ideal  form  of 
society.  In  actuality,  "participatory  democ- 
racy"  meant   nothing   but   a   poUUcal   pro- 
gram bordering  on  anarchy  which  vehement- 
ly distrusts  "the  establishment,"  "authority," 
and  "the  system."  The  obJecUve  of  SDS  since 
Its   1962  convention  has  been   one  of  ever 
increasing  opposition  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  free  enterprise  capltal- 
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Istlc  system.  By  1965.  when  SDS  t>ecame  more 
and   more   mlUtant   and   revolutionary,   the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  severed  all 
connections    with    it.    and    thereafter,    SDS 
functioned   as   an   independent   group.   The 
youthful  Idealism  of  "participatory  democ- 
racy" was  subsequently  replaced  by  Marxist 
dogma  as  SDS  became  entrenched  with  com- 
munists, particularly  at  the  national  leader- 
ship level.  Members  of  the  Conununlst  Party. 
USA  (CPUSA)  have  been  quite  active  In  SDS 
and  SDS  has  rather  consistently  operated  in 
furthering  the  objectives  of  the  Party.  SDS 
claimed  at  its  1968  National  Convention  that 
It  had  a  membership  of  30.000  fimctioning  In 
300   chapters.    Certain    of    its   top    national 
officers  at  this  convention  pubUcly  Identified 
themselves  as   "revolutionary  conununlsts. " 
meaning    a    non-CPUSA    type    of    Marxist- 
Leninist.  During  the  period  between  its  1968 
convention  and  the  one  held  In  June  1969. 
various  factions  within  SDS  fought  for  con- 
trol of  the  organization.  The  bitter  dissen- 
sion and  factionalism  at  the  1969  convention 
left    SDS    badly    splintered    and    seriously 
weakened.  It  was  at  this  last  SDS  convention 
that  a  faction  called  Revolutionary   Youth 
Movement    (RYM)    I.   commonly   known   as 
Weatherman,  joined  forces  with  RYM  H.  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  from  SDS  a  third 
faction.    Worker-Student    AlUance     (WSA). 
The  WSA.  a  pro-Peking  cUque  within  SDS 
whlcb  had  long  sought  to  take  over  the  entire 
SDS  organization,  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Pro- 
gressive  Labor   Party    (PLP) ,   a  communist 
party  founded  in   1962  by  former  members 
of  the   CPUSA.   As   a  result   of  convention 
action    m    which    the     extremely    violent 
Weathermtm  faction  won  complete  control  of 
the   SDS  national  structure.   Including  the 
national  office  in  Chicago,  WSA  formed  its 
own    SDS    organization    in    Boston    which 
claimed  to  be  the  true  SDS.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  PLP-WSA,  RYM  n  became  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  SDS  Weatherman  leadership 
because   of  its  violent,  street   fighting-type 
tactics  and  policies.  During  SDS's  "Bring  the 
War  Home"  action  in  Chicago.  October  8- 
11. 1969,  approximately  400  Weathermen  went 
on  a  rampage,  attacked  poUce  and  engaged 
In   indiscriminate    destruction   of   property. 
The  teirorlstic  tactics  of  the  Weathermen 
were  also  seen  when  they  attempted  to  as- 
sault both  the  Embassy  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  building  in 
Washington.  DC.  during  the  November  1969 
"Fall  Offensive"  sponsored  by  the  Commu- 
nist-oriented  New   Mobilization   Committee 
to   End   the   War   In   Vietnam.   Among   the 
other   factions   which   have   been   active   In 
SDS  have  been  the  Labor  ODmmlttee.  Inde- 
pendent SoclaUsts.  Mad  Dogs  and  Running 
Dogs    Continued   factionalism  has  brotight 
about  another  SDS  splinter  group.  On  No- 
vember 27-30.  1969.  about  300  members  of 
RYM  n  met  In  AtlanU,  Georgia,  and  formed 
a  new  "antl-lmperlallst"  youth  organization 
caUed  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement.  Re- 
gardless of  the  internal  differences  among 
SDS  factions  and  spUnter  groups,  they  all 
share  the  same  goal,  the  complete  destruc- 
tion   of    the    United    States    by    force    and 
violence   based   upon   the   Manast-L«nlnist 
concept  of  revolution. 


-MAN'S  INHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1970 
Mr   SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "la  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
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genocide  on  over  1.400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


JUSTICE— DARKLY  SEEN 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or  soirrn  Carolina 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE;SENTATIVE3 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Morrell  L.  Thomas  Jr.. 
publisher  of  the  Darlington  News  tc  Press. 
Darlington,  S.C.  and  the  Lake  City  News. 
Lake  City.  S.C.  I  consider  Mr.  Thomas 
one  of  the  outstanding  editors  and  jour- 
nalists not  only  of  South  Carolina  but 
of  the  Southern  SUtes,  and  in  his  edi- 
torial he  has  properly  explained  the  ex- 
treme damage  to  the  Darlington  County 
pubUc  .school  system  caused  by  a  recent 
court  order. 

I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compel  schoolchildren,  and  espe- 
cially high  school  seniors,  to  change 
schools  In  the  middle  of  a  school  term 
when  integration  was  progressing  satis- 
factorily. This  one  act  will  prevent  a 
number  of  students,  both  black  and 
white,  from  receiving  their  high  school 
diplomas  in  June.  They  had  already  or- 
dered their  high  school  rings  and  their 
high  school  annuals  were  in  the  process 
of  being  printed.  No  one  can  criticize 
the  people  of  Darlington  County  of  both 
races,  for  being  disturbed  over  this  un- 
necessary action  on  the  part  of  the 
courts. 

Darlington  County  has  always  enjoyed 
excellent  race  relations  between  black 
and  white  people  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  trouble  previously.  The  integra- 
tion of  these  schools  was  an  orderly 
process. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
Uke  time  to  read  this  article  which  pre- 
sents the  absolute  true  facts  surround- 
ing the  Darlington  school  case.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

Justice — Daexlt  Seem 
When  Thomas  Paine  wrote  "These  are  the 
times  that  try  men's  souls",  he  could  well 
have  had  In  mind  Darlington  County.  South 
Carolina  In  Februar>',  one  hundred  and 
ninety-lour  years  later. 

The  unfair  edict  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  to  Integrate  Darlington's  public 
schools  at  this  time  and  In  the  specified  man- 
ner puts  to  the  supreme  test  the  patriotism 
of  a  people  who  In  the  past  have  defended 
America  with  much  fervor.  No  heinous  plot 
of  the  Kremlin  could  have  more  effectively 
rendered  asunder  the  cloae-knlt  b-ond  of  fel- 
lowship which  has  for  years  existed  between 
the  homogenous  people  of  this  community. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Americans  through- 
out the  land  will  rise  up  and  demand  an 
end  to  this  ridiculous  forced  integration  of 
schools.  The  nation  will  use  its  voice  and  the 
ballot  box.  It  win  not  allow  six  misguided 
old  men  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court  to 
force  on  the  country  something  which  no 
one — a  handful  of  radicals  and  misfits  to  the 
contrary — really  wants.  We  have  every  con- 
fidence that  within  a  few  years  a  just  Free- 
dom ot  Choice  plan  will  be  operative  In 
America's  great  public  school  system.  What 
could  be  fairer  than  the  privilege  of  sending 
your  child  to  the  school  of  your  choice,  re- 
gardless of  color  or  creed;  and  what  could  be 
fairer  than  allowing  a  teacher  to  determine 
where  she  U  to  teach?  This  will  develop  even- 
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tually,  but  the  pity  of  It  all  Is  the  great  and 
needless  damage  which  U  being  wrought  in 
the  meanwhile. 

The  extreme  to  which  "minority"  crusaders 
aided  by  liberal  legislators  and  unthinking 
and  unconcerned  Americans  have  carried  this 
business  is  absurd:  it  makes  a  mockery  of 
Democracy. 

Listen  to  this  1952  statement:  "The  only 
thing  that  we  ask  for  Is  that  the  state-Im- 
posed racl.il  segregation  be  taken  oR.  and  to 
leave  the  county  school  board,  the  county 
people,  the  district  people,  to  work  out  their 
own  solution  of  the  problem  to  assign  chil- 
dren on  any  reasonable  basis  they  want  to 
assign  them  on  ".  That,  Including  the  poor 
grammar,  from  Thurgood  Marshall  arguing 
before  the  Supreme  Court  i  the  bench  he  now 
grace?)  the  Clarendon  County  school  case, 
which  lit  the  fuse  of  the  bomb  which  drops 
on  Darlington  County  this  week.  How  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  his  present  day  phi- 
losophy, subscribed  to  by  a  majority  of  his 
fellow  •  justices". 

And  If  you  doubt  the  scales  will  »»e  bal- 
anced eventually,  take  heart  from  this  pro- 
nouncement: "Massive  school  Integration  Is 
not  going  to  t>e  attained  in  this  country  very 
soon  In  good  part  because  no  one  U  certain 
thit  It  is  worth  the  cost.  It  creates  as  many 
problems  as  It  purports  to  solve  and  no  one 
can  be  sure  it  would  yield  to  any  educational 
return.  There  must  be  a  better  way  to  em- 
ploy the  material  and  political  resources  of 
the'  federal  government."  This  from,  not  a 
rednecked  Southern  Senator,  but  from  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  Yale  University,  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Blckel.  writing  In  the  very  Uberal  New 
Republican  magazine. 

Turn  now  to  the  Immediate  problem  fac- 
ing Darlington  County.  Like  snowfiakes.  no 
two  people  among  the  60,000  of  us  have  ex- 
actly the  same  feeling:  and  all  60.000  are 
saying  exactly  what  they  think.  Thank  God 
we  still  have  that  much  freedom  left! 

The  reaction  can  t)e  categorized  roughly, 
however,  into:  1>  those  who  feel  we  should 
Integrate  calmly  and  make  the  btat  of  a 
sorry  situation.  2)  those  who  demand  that 
their  children  be  In  the  school  of  their 
choice,  court  order  or  no  court  order,  and 
3)  those  who  will  enter  their  children  In  a 
private  school. 

We  respect  the  feelings  of  these  groups: 
we  can  appreciate  the  turmoil  of  emotions 
at  conflict  within  us  all.  The  only  action  we 
cannot  condone  Is  open  violation  of  the  law, 
stupid  and  unfair  though  It  be. 

It  Is  sad  to  sit  by,  seemingly  helpless,  and 
see  lowered  the  standards  ot  Dkrllngton's 
public  school  system — for  many  years  held 
up  as  an  example  to  the  state.  No  knowledge- 
able person  can  deny  this  will  happen.  And 
because  of  the  Ill-tlmlng  of  the  court  edict 
15  000  inquiring  young  minds  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  will  lose  a  semester  of  the 
guidance  and  stimulus  they  need.  Our 
school  admlnUtrators — and  teachers,  with 
few  exceptions — are  able,  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  will  see  that  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation Is  raised  as  quickly  as  Is  humanly 
possible.  In  recent  days  they  have  shown  the 
stuff  of  which  they  are  made;  they  have  had 
and  will  continue  to  have  our  unqualified 
support. 

We  can  particularly  relate  to  the  come- 
lately  supporters  of  private  academies,  since 
our  children  already  are  attending  one. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  one  or  two  new  pri- 
vate schools  In  the  area  by  September.  This 
Is  good  .  .  .  good  for  those  who  will  l>e  able 
to  attend  them  and  good  for  the  public 
schools  whose  lightened  burden  with  the 
same  tax  dollars  rolling  In  will  allow  them 
to  Improve  more  rapidly  than  otherwise. 
Those  who  feel  they  cannot  "afTord"  pri- 
vate schooling  for  their  children  should  re- 
assess their  values.  One  mother  who  was  l>e- 
moanlng  her  lack  of  financial  means  ad- 
mitted that  If  she  "stopped  smoking"  she 
could  pay  the  year's  tuition  with  this  sav- 
ings. And  we  didn't  tell  her.  but  If  she  and 
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her  husband  stopped  drinking,  too,  they 
could  send  their  children  to  Phillips  Exeter. 
Darllngtonians  at  this  time  Instead  of  be- 
ing divisive  and  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves must  show  the  supreme  respect  for 
their  neighbor's  actions  and  reactions.  This 
Is  no  time  for  boycotts  ...  no  time  for  "are 
you  with  me?"  ...  no  time  for  vlndlctlve- 
ness  and  anger  and  hate.  Unchristian  words 
and  actions  can  leave  scars  which  will  not 
heal  In  our  lifetime. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  SPIRIT 
STILL  BURNS  BRIGHTLY 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OP    ABIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  January 
22  marked  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine  after  they  had  been  enslaved 
for  over  260  years. 

It  is  usually  my  ctistom  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  milestone  each  year,  because 
I  think  it  Important  that  we  continue 
to  remember  the  millions  of  enslaved 
people  who  still  live  under  the  iron  heel 
of  Commimist  dictatorship. 

In  my  State  of  Arizona,  we  have  some 
wonderful  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent. 
Unfortimately,  this  year  I  was  not  able 
to  call  attention  to  the  continued  en- 
slavement of  their  homeland  on  Janu- 
uary  22  as  I  would  have  liked  to. 

I  do  so  now. 

We  are  in  continual  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Red  flag  of  commu- 
nism still  has  as  Its  never-repudiated 
goal,  the  conquest  of  all  other  political 
and  religious  ideologies.  W  -  need  to  rec- 
ognize and  remember  the  plight  of  those 
thousands  who  would  be  free  of  the 
heavy  yoke  of  their  totalitarian  op- 
pressors. As  a  gesture  of  that  remem- 
brance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Alexander  Bunka,  of  Tucson.  Ariz., 
which  deUils  the  history  of  this  brave 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

TccaoN.  Ariz, 
January  2,  1970. 
Senator  PAt;L  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sn :  January  22nd  1970  will  mark  the 
fifty  second  anniversary  of  the  Proclamation 
of  Independence  of  Ukraine,  after  260  years 
of  enslavement.  It  was  on  this  day  62  years 
ago  that  Ukrainians  regained  Independence. 
The  new  Republic  enjoyed  this  freedom  for 
a  very  short  time  l>ecause  Russia,  Imperial  or 
Communist  could  not  accept  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Ukraine  which  is  the  breadbasket 
of  Europe  and  the  gateway  to  the  east  and 
Russia  needed  both. 

The  Red  army  with  great  force,  well 
equipped  engaged  the  defenders  of  the  new 
republic  in  a  deadly  struggle  for  survival. 

The  dedicated  and  courageous  defenders  of 
the  new  republic  faced  the  superior  com- 
munist forces,  decimated  by  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  were  defeated  and  forced  into  exile. 

Ukrainians  today  are  not  asking  any  nation 
for  help  to  liberate  their  country,  being  aware 
that  under  the  present  conditions  this  Is  not 
possible,  but  we  do  plead  for  understanding 
of  the  plight  of  these  unfortunate  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

Ukrainians  living  In   the   free  world   are 
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grateful  to  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  recognizing  the  rights  of 
the  enslaved  people  to  freedom,  by  enacting 
the  Captive  Nation  Resolution  89-90  which 
enumerates  Ukraine  as  cue  of  the  enslaved 
nations  dominated  by  Communist  Russia. 

We  Ukrainians  living  In  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona respectfully  request  you  to  join  us  in 
commemoration  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day,  that  records  might  be  preserved  In  the 
Congressional  archives  and  our  museums  for 
posterity. 

•yours  truly. 

Alexander  Bunka. 


THE  SENIORITY  RULE  IN 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1970 
Mr.  BROOKS,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  again 
are  hearing  considerable  discussion  of 
the  seniority  system  in  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, these  discussions  provide 
more  emotion  and  rhetoric  than  enlight- 
enment. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  always  the  case 
and  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and 
other  Interested  Individuals  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Western  Political 
Quarterly  almost  a  decade  ago  on  March 
1, 1961.  The  offering,  "The  Seniority  Rule 
In  Congi-ess,"  is  a  scholarly  assessment 
of  the  seniority  system  as  It  affects  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Although  It  was  written  some  time  ago, 
it  Is  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  man 
who  was  then  a  very  senior  Member  and 
is  now  the  most  senior  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — the  highly 
respected  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Emanuel  Celler. 

In  order  that  this  timely  article  by  an 
experienced  and  highly  respected  Mem- 
ber can  be  read  by  my  colleagues,  the 
text  follows: 

The  Senioritt  RVle  in  Congress 
(By  Representative  Emanxjel  Celler) 
It  Is  a  rare  session  of  Congress  that  does 
not  produce  Its  share  at  proposals  to  abolish 
that  perennial  red  herring— the  so-called 
"seniority  rule."  This  long-standing  congres- 
sional tradition,  under  which  the  House  and 
the  Senate  organize  their  working  com- 
mittees, has  become  as  popular  a  target  as  sin 
Iteelf.  It  Is  intermittently  bombarded  by 
Democrats  and  by  Republicans,  by  liberals 
and  by  conservatives,  depending  largely  up- 
on whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

I  do  not  entirely  undersUnd  why  this 
should  be  so.  True,  It  Is  sometimes  expedient 
to  explain  the  defeat  of  a  locally  popular 
measure  In  terms  of  the  tyranny  of  a  com- 
mittee chairman.  Also,  able  and  energetic 
young  men  and  women  who  come  to  Con- 
gress and  find  the  best  seats  occupied  will 
understandably  chafe  at  the  tardiness  with 
which  their  talents  are  recognized  and  re- 
warded by  assignments  to  coveted  posts. 
Thus,  a  distinguished  United  States  Sena- 
tor, after  two  years  of  service,  called  the 
seniority  rule  a  "straltjacket."  described  It 
as  "rigid.  Inflexible,  and  unyielding,"  and 
urged  Its  discontinuance  as  "the  sole  deter- 
minant of  Congressional  sovereignty  and 
influence"  In  committee  chairmanships  and 
assignments.  An  example  of  the  intermittent 
assaults  upon  congressional  seniority  is  the 
Joint  resolution,  H.J.  Res.  253,  of  the  86th 
Congress,  which  would  have  rendered  sen- 
ators and  representatives  who  have  served 
twelve  years  ineligible  for  re-election  for  a 
two-year  period. 
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But  the  tendency  to  attack  the  seniority 
principle  has  not  been  confined  to  members 
of  Congress,  nor.  indeed,  to  politicians.  Stu- 
dents of  political  science  regularly  excoriate 
the  rule  for  theoretical  Imperfections  which 
no  method  of  selection  designed  by  human 
beings  could  conceivably  eliminate.  Even 
members  of  the  working  press — practical  men 
and  women  who  know  their  way  around 
Capitol  Hill— fall  In  with  this  approach.  The 
seniority  bugaboo  Is  always  good  for  a  couple 
of  sticks  on  a  dull  Monday;  or  for  a  feature 
in  the  Sunday  Supplement,  predicting  what 
the  Hill  "leadership"  will  or  will  not  "per- 
mit," with  the  clear  Implication  that  the 
congressional  power  is  too  narrowly  held 
and  dictatorlally  exercised. 

Prom  'ihe  tone  of  some  of  Its  critics,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  seniority  principle 
Is  firmly  entrenched  and  sanctified  by  law, 
and  that  little  short  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  could  dislodge  it.  Properly 
speaking,  however,  It  is  not  a  rule  at  all.  but 
is  rather  a  custom  or  convention.  Although 
operative  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
for  many  years.  It  Is  embodied  In  no  formal 
rule  of  either  chamber.  And,  far  from  be- 
ing sacrosanct,  seniority  has  been  overridden 
by  both  parties,  when  circumstances  appear 
to  require.  Instances  of  this  include  the 
ouster  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  from  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories m  1859,  and  the  removal  of  Charles 
Sumner  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  1871.  It  was 
a  Democratic  caucus  that  ousted  Douglas,  a 
Republican  caucus  that  removed  Sumner. 
Moreover,  the  rigor  of  the  seniority  rule  has 
been  modified  In  the  current  practice  of 
Senate  Democrats  to  allow  no  senotor  a  sec- 
ond committee  choice  until  each  freshman 
shall  have  received  at  least  one  major  com- 
mittee assignment. 

Recurrent  criticisms  also  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  seniority  criterion  has 
wrested  control  of  legislation  from  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  concentrated  it  in  the 
hands  of  autocratic  committee  chairmen,  for 
the  gratification  of  their  personal  whims. 
Yet  despite  these  repeated  assertions,  no 
steps  are  even  teken  to  change  the  basic 
operation  of  the  system.  Like  the  weather, 
much  Is  said,  but  nothing  done  about  It. 

Just  what  role  does  seniority  actually  play 
in  the  operation  of  Congress,  and  why,  if  it 
is  as  unsatisfactory  as  its  critics  assert,  has 
It  not  long  been  abandoned? 

My  thirty-eight  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives  spent 
first  In  acquiring  the  experience  and  under- 
standing of  legislative  work  which  are  Im- 
plicit m  "seniority,"  and  more  recently  in  the 
exercise  of  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
a  committee  cha'rmanshlp,  have  given  me  a 
better  than  average  opportunity  to  observe 
the  working  of  the  system.  I  believe  that  the 
seniority  principle,  though  far  from  perfect, 
performs  an  Indispensable  function  in  the 
organization  of  the  Congress,  and  that  the 
alternatives  that  have  been  offered  as  a  cure 
for  its  deficiencies  would  aggravate,  rather 
than  relieve  them. 

The  significance  and  operation  of  the  rule 
are  best  appraised  against  its  history  which, 
in  turn.  Involves  the  history  of  the  manner 
of  selection  of  the  members  of  standing 
committees.  The  first  House  of  Representa- 
tives operated  under  a  rule  which  placed  the 
appointment  of  committees  of  three  or  less 
m  the  Speaker,  larger  committees  being 
elected  by  the  House.  This  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, and,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Con- 
gress it  was  specified  that  "The  Speaker  shall 
appoint  committees  until  the  House  shall 
otherwise  determine."  By  usage,  the  member 
first  named  to  a  committee  served  as  its 
chairman. 

Late  In  1804.  a  vacancy  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Claims  was  occasioned  by  the 
withdrawal  from  the  committee  of  lU  chair- 
man. Samuel  W.  Dana,  of  Connecticut,  who 
was  appointed  "In  his  stead,"  maintained 
that  this  appointment  placed  him  at  the  hot- 
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tom  of  the  committee's  list  with  respect  to 
the  chairmanship,  because  he  was  last  named 
to  It.  The  Committee  thought  otherwise 
claiming  him  as  Its  chairman.  In  resolving 
the  resulting  Impasse,  the  House  framed  a 
rule  specifying  that  the  first-named  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  should  be  Its  chairman 
and  that  order  of  appointment  should  govern 
succession,  "unless  the  committee,  by  a 
majority  of  their  number,  elect  a  chair- 
man." Although  the  Committee  on  Claims, 
availing  Itself  of  the  last  word  which  the 
closing  clause  of  the  rule  gave  It,  elected 
Dana  chairman,  from  the  time  the  usage  In 
the  House,  as  among  American  law-making 
bodies  generally,  has  been  that  the  first- 
named  member  of  a  standing  committee  shall 
serve  as  Its  chairman. 

Appointment  of  House  committee  mem- 
bers by  the  Speaker  was  under  sporadic  at- 
tack from  1806,  when  James  Sloan  of  New 
Jersey  unsuccessfully  proposed  that  com- 
mittees should  be  elected  by  the  House,  and 
their  chairmen  by  the  committees,  until 
1911,  when  the  House  "rebelled"  against  the 
rule  of  Speaker  "Uncle  Joe"  Caimon,  strip- 
ping him  and  his  successors  of  the  power  of 
committee  appointments.  His  autocratic  pow- 
er of  appointment  and  the  evlU  attending 
thereupon  should  be  sufficient  reason  for 
never  reinstating  such  power  In  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  The  House  rules  have  since 
provided  that  initial  appointments  and  per- 
manent vacancies  both  in  the  membership 
and  the  chairmanship  of  standing  commit- 
tees shall  be  made  by  the  House  Itself. 

This  rule,  however,  inadequately  reflects 
the  actual  practice,  for  though  the  House  has 
reserved  the  prerogative  of  making  appoint- 
ments, the  formal  process  of  election 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  assignment 
of  newly  elected  members  to  committees 
and  the  occasional  transfer  of  members  from 
one  committee  to  another.  Even  In  this,  the 
two  parties  tacitly  accept  each  other's  des- 
ignations of  majority  and  minority  members. 
Actually,  the  Democrats'  new  assignments  of 
members  to  fill  vacancies  on  committees  are 
made  by  majority  vote  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
A  Republican  Committee  on  Committees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Republican  leadership  more 
or  less  on  a  geographical  basis,  assigns  the 
Republican  members  to  fill  vacancies  on 
the  House  Committees.  The  House  ItseU  then 
confirms  all  new  appointments  to  fill  vacan- 
cies Beyond  this,  a  member  who  has  served 
on  a  committee  is  regarded  as  entitled  to 
continue  to  serve  on  It  as  long  as  he  keeps 
his  seat,  and  the  seniority  ladder  determines 
the  succession  to  the  chairmanship. 

In  the  Senate,  atanding  committees  have 
been  appointed  in  various  ways  at  different 
times:  by  ballot,  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  President  pro  teL-pore,  or  by 
the  adoption  of  a  full  list  of  names  submitted 
bv  the  party  leaders. 

During  the  first  thirty-four  years  (1789- 
1823)  all  Senate  committees  were  appointed 
by  ballot,  and  a  plurality  of  votes  determined 
the  choice.  According  to  John  Quincy  Adams. 
it  was  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  Senate 
during  this  period  that  "the  member  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  is  first  named, 
and  as  such  is  chairman." 

Prom  December  9.  1823,  until  April  15. 
1826  the  Presiding  Officer  appointed  the 
committees.  Appointment  by  ballot  was  the 
rule  from  April  15,  1826,  to  December  24. 
1828  The  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  from  December 
24  1828,  to  December  9,  1833,  at  which  time 
the  practice  of  appointment  by  ballot  was 
resumed.  From  1839  to  1845  the  President 
pro  tempore  made  the  appointments.  It  was 
not  until  the  29th  Congress  (1845-48)  that 
the  Senate  began  to  approve  of  lists  of  com- 
mittees drawn  up  by  party  leaders.  Since 
1846  it  has  been  the  traditional  practice 
(with  occasional  exceptions)  for  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  committees  on  commit- 
tees to  draw  up  slates  of  conunlttee  assign- 
ments at  the  opening  of  each  new  Congress. 
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The  procedure  of  the  Senate  In  the  ap- 
polntmeut  of  commmees  U  preacrlbed  In  a 
loQg-sundiQg  rule  (Rule  XXIV)  which  reads 
Hi  part  as  follows; 

"1.  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered, shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint 
severally  the  chairman  of  each  committee, 
and  then,  by  one  ballot,  the  other  members 
necessary  to  complete  the  same.  A  majorlty 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  chairman  of  a 
standing  committee,  but  a  pliuallty  of  votes 
shall  elect  the  other  members  thereof.  All 
other  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  bal- 
lot, unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a  plurality 
of  votes  shall  Lppoiut." 

For  upwards  of  a  century,  however,  the 
slgQlflcant  phrase — "unless  otherwise  or- 
dered"— has  usually  been  Invoked:  and 
unanimous  consent  has  been  given  to  enable 
the  majority  party  to  determine  the  chair- 
manship* of  the  standing  committees. 
Seniority  of  committee  service  has  long  been 
the  principal  guide  In  making  up  the  list 
of  committee  chairmanships.  Writing  In  1938. 
George  H.  Hnynrs.  histor'"ji  of  the  Senate,  re- 
marked "In  the  shifting  of  chairmanships 
in  the  past  half-century  there  probably  has 
not  been  one  Instance  Ln  fifty  where  the 
caucus  Warwlcks  have  failed  to  place  the 
crown  upon  this  universally  recognized 
'heir  apparent.'  So  assured  Is  such  an  un- 
challenged succession  that  voters  are  often 
exhorted  to  consider  It  as  a  main  reason  for 
re-electing  a  Senator  of  great  expectations" 

The  salient  and  long-established  features 
of  the  committee  system  in  the  American 
Congress  are  thus  seen  to  include  length  of 
uninterrupted  tenure  as  the  traditional  de- 
terminant of  choice  In  committee  assign- 
ment, length  of  uninterrupted  committee 
service  as  the  rule  of  succession  to  a  chair- 
manship, and  minority  party  representation 
on  committees  roughly  proportional  to  mi- 
nority strength  In  the  chamber.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  bipartisan  character  of  the 
committees  was  challenged  by  President  Wil- 
son as  weakening  party  responsibility — a  po- 
sition reminiscent  of  Jefferson's  asserted  be- 
Uef  that  only  members  In  favor  of  a  measure 
shoud  be  assigned  to  work  on  the  commit- 
tee charged  with  responsibility  for  its  prog- 
ress. 

With  respect  to  the  designation  of  mem- 
bers to  committees,  moreover.  John  Qulncy 
Adams  believed  that  this  should  be  by  lot. 
a  method  which  has  not  found  favor  In  the 
United  States  or  In  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries but  which  Is  operative  today  in  a  num- 
ber of  Western  European  parliaments,  no- 
tably those  of  France.  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Italy. 

As  concerns  the  method  of  designating 
chairmen  of  standing  committees,  foreign 
countries  today  fall  into  two  principal  cate- 
gories. The  parliamentary  organization  and 
practice  of  the  seventeen  countries  that 
compose  the  British  Commonwealth  are 
modeled  on  that  of  the  Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments— the  English  House  of  Commons, 
where  the  practice  appears  to  be  for  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  the  chairmen  of  stand- 
ing committees. 

Elsewhere  among  the  fifty-seven  parlia- 
ments that  are  members  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  the  general  practice  Is  for 
the  chairmen  of  committees  to  be  elected 
by  the  committees  themselves.  A  curious  de- 
parture Is  found  In  the  Bundestag  where 
chairmen  of  committees  are  allotted  propor- 
tionally among  the  parties.  The  number  of 
chairmen  of  committees  allotted  to  a  par- 
liamentary party  corresponds  to  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  different  parliamen- 
tary parties.  Chairmen  of  different  commit- 
tees are  nominated  by  parliamentary  parties 
on  the  basis  of  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties. The  chairman  Is  then  formally  elected 
In  committee.  Up  to  the  present,  the  chair- 
men proposed  by  the  parliamentary  parties 
have  always  been  elected. 
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Appraisal  of  the  American  system  against 
this  background  must  take  Into  account  the 
reallUee  of  the  legislative  process.  Neither 
house  of  Congress  could  conceivably  give  de- 
tailed attention  to  all  the  faoeU  of  lu  legis- 
lative program  In  regular  session.  Prelimi- 
nary consideration  of  legislative  proposals  Is 
therefore  delegated  to  standing  committees, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  specialized  subcom- 
mittees, study  the  bills,  conauct  investiga- 
tions, hear  and  attempt  to  reconcile  diver- 
gent needs  and  views,  and  finally  report  a 
me.isure  to  he  full  body.  Thereafter  the  com- 
mittee members  perform  their  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities In  <i>e  ensuing  debate.  In  ad- 
dition, each  committee  has  the  task  of  keep- 
ing Itself  Informed  as  to  the  effectiveness 
wlih  which  existing  laws  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion are  being  enforced. 

What  la  more,  legislation  destined  for  ulti- 
mate enactment  frequently  tails  of  passage 
In  the  Congress  in  which  It  Is  Initially  intro- 
duced. Indeed.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  legisla- 
tive history  of  a  measive  to  extend  over  more 
than  two  biennis.  In  such  cases,  although 
new  bills  miut  be  Introduced  in  each  new 
Congress,  the  committee  has  a  virtually  cun- 
tlniung  responsibility  for  nuinaglng.  or  proc- 
essing, the  legislative  Issue. 

Against  this  backgrounc:.  the  rationale  of 
the  seniority  principle  becomes  evident.  Over 
the  years,  manifestly,  the  effectiveness  of  a 
committee  will  bear  a  direct  relaUoushlp  to 
the  stability  of  its  personnel  If  the  legisla- 
tive committees  were  to  be  reshuffled  after 
each  election — t>eyond  what  is  necessitated 
by  the  retirement  of  members  and  the  arrival 
of  new  ones — all  issues  pending  unresolved 
In  the  House,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  those 
pending  in  the  Senate  would  require  consid- 
eration de  noi'o.  The  time  and  effort  neces- 
sarily expended  by  committee  members  In 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  nature  of 
the  committee's  work,  the  Intrlcaclea  of  Its 
problems,  and  the  Identity  and  character  of 
Interested  parties  would  Indeed  be  lost.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  memt>erB  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  committee's  chairman. 
Upon  the  chairman  resu  the  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  committee's  program 
and  for  the  functioning  of  the  subcommit- 
tees. He  supervises  the  professional  staff. 
Continued  svallablllty  of  the  chalrm.in's  ac- 
cumulated expertness.  experience,  and  pres- 
tige Is  a  central  factor  In  a  committee's  ef- 
fectiveness. Interruption  of  hU  tenure,  other 
than  Is  necessitated  when  the  control  of  the 
Chamber  passes  from  one  poUtlcal  party  to 
the  other,  would  needlessly  Impair  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  committee's  operations. 

Fundamentally,  the  seniority  system  avoids 
the  waste  Implicit  In  InstablUty  of  commit- 
tee oompoeltion  and  management.  It  Invokes 
the  presumption  that,  other  things  l>eng 
equal,  the  man  or  woman  with  the  greatest 
experience  In  a  particular  Job  Is  best  fitted 
to  participate  and  to  lead  In  Its  performance. 
To  quote  Luce.  In  his  work  on  legislative  pro- 
cedure, "Whatever  the  activity,  we  all  know 
that  experience  counts  for  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  promotion  by  seniority  U 
nothing  but  the  recognition  of  this."  Since  a 
senior  congressman  Is  more  experienced  than 
his  Junior,  and  since  all  congressmen  aspire 
to  posts  of  Influence,  choice  of  committee 
assignments  may  safely  be  left  to  seniority. 
Within  a  committee,  similarly,  since  effec- 
tiveness Is  presumptively  related  to  length 
of  uninterrupted  service,  the  seniority  lad- 
der properly  defines  the  succession  to  the 
chairmanship. 

The  seniority  criterion  for  selecting  com- 
mittee chairmen  baa  the  added  virtue  of 
being  objective.  It  automatically  eliminates 
the  Intrigues,  deals,  and  compromises  that 
characterize  election  campaigns  By  the  same 
token,  committees  are  able  to  get  down  to 
work  Immediately,  without  having  first  to 
bind  the  wounds  of  disappointed  aspirants 
to  leadership. 

To  counter  these  salient  advantages,  op- 
ponents of  the  system  offer  two  principal 
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criticisms.  The  first  Is  luldressed  to  Its  al- 
leged effect  upon  the  functioning  of  the 
committees.  Here  It  Is  contended  that  tlie 
capacity  to  achieve  re-election  has  no  nec- 
essary relation  to  the  qualities  Ideally  em- 
bodied lu  a  chairman;  that  under  a  senior- 
ity rule  the  potential  contribution  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  young  legislator  Is  sacrificed 
to  the  entrenchment  of  an  aging  Incumbent 
whose  energies  may  be  waning;  and  that  the 
relative  Inviolability  of  the  custom  operates 
to  Immunize  chairmen  ng:ilnst  retribution, 
no  matter  how  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  tlicir 
conduct  of  office. 

E.^ch  of  these  claims  has  surface  plausi- 
bility— and  each  has  been  overstated.  Al- 
though seniority,  alone,  does  not  guarantee 
superior  ability,  success  In  effectively  serving 
the  st.\te  or  district  remains  an  Indispensable 
attribute  of  the  perennially  successful  can- 
didate for  election.  The  most  backward  elec- 
tor.ite  win  not  Indefinitely  return  a  con- 
gresoman  who  wholly  falls  to  serve  Its  needs. 
Such  a  man  la  retired.  If  not  In  an  elec- 
tion, then  in  a  primary  contest.  By  and 
large,  the  so-called  "safe"  state  or  district 
la  one  that  has  been  getting  the  kind  of 
representation  It  wants.  And  inevitably,  the 
aOlrnxatlve  qualities  that  keep  a  man  in  office 
do  contribute  to  his  effectiveness  as  a  com- 
mittee chairman. 

E.vch  of  us  must  some  day  lay  down  his 
burden.'^,  but  nature  has  not  uniformly  de- 
creed when  this  must  be.  Some  men  remain 
vigorous  and  effective  In  their  eighties;  others 
may  faU  at  fifty.  As  stated  by  Gross  In  The 
Lcgtalative  Struggle: 

"The  seniority  system  has  often  been  mis- 
takenly attacked  on  the  ground  that' It  puu 
too  much  power  In  the  hands  of  old  men. 
This  argimient  misses  the  real  ImpUcatlons 
of  the  seniority  system.  Age  alone  does  not 
Ciuse  diminution  of  mental  vigor,  alertness. 
and  leadership  ability.  Nor  does  It  mean  that 
a  man  becomes  more  conservative  Some  of 
the  outstanding  liberals  in  Congress  have 
been  old  men  who  have  fought  valiantly 
despite  the  other  handicaps  of  age." 

I  am  renUnded  of  Longfellow  In  "Morlturl 
Salutamus": 

"But  why.  you  ask  me.  should  this  tale  be 

told 
To  men  grown  old.  or  who  are  growing  old? 
It  Is  too  late!  Ah.  nothing  Is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 
Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty:  Sophocles 
Wrote  hU  grand  Oedipus,  and  Stmonldes 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers. 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  four- 
score years. 
And  Theophrastus.  at  fourscore  and  ten. 
Had  but  begun  his    "Characters  of  Men." 
Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  with  the  nightin- 
gales. 
At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales: 
Goethe  at  Welmer.  toiling  to  the  last. 
Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were 
past." 

Public  servants  with  long  tenure  should 
be  able  to  retire  with  a  measiue  of  security, 
and  recent  amendments  of  the  retirement 
system  make  this  Increasingly  possible  for 
members  of  Congress.  But  most  men  know 
when  they  have  had  enough  and  I  fear  that 
by  Imposing  compulsory  retirement  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  upon  the  attainment  of  any 
particular  age  we  would  as  often  lose  as  gain 
In  terms  of  the  vigor  and  capacity  of  the 
successor.  With  resjject,  also,  to  the  criticism 
that  able  young  legislators  with  special  skills 
must  today  go  too  long  without  appropriate 
outlet  for  their  talents.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
li.  creasing  use  of  subcommittees,  as  well  as 
select  committees,  are  enabling  greater  utili- 
zation of  such  members  In  chairmanships. 

By  far  the  most  serious  of  this  group  of 
criticisms  Is  that  which  Implies  arbitrary, 
one-man  rule  of  committees.  It  Is  true  that 
the  prerogative  of  calling  meetings  and  tha 
control  of  agendas  gives  some  chairmen  wide 
powers,  sometimes  amoimtinf  to  the  prac- 
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Ucal  equivalent  of  a  veto.  But  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  attribute  this  to  the  seniority 
system.  Seniority  does  no  more  than  desig- 
nate the  chairman:  It  does  not  write  the 
committee's  rules  of  procedures,  nor  does  It 
prescribe  despotism  In  the  conduct  of  the 
eommlttee't  affairs.  Recent  years  have  seen 
an  increasing  Incidence  of  well-developed 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  governance  of 
committee  business.  It  Is  always  possible  for 
the  members  of  a  committee  to  outvote  Its 
chairman.  That  this  happens  from  time  to 
time  is  wholesome.  That  It  does  not  happen 
more  often  Is  as  reasonably  attributable  to 
the  respect  and  confidence  with  which  the 
members  regard  their  chairman  as  to  any 
sinister  Implication  of  dictatorship.  I  believe 
that  the  charge  of  dictatorship  Is  often  an 
attempt  to  saddle  the  chairman  with  sole 
responsibility  for  the  committee  majority's 
unwillingness  to  act. 

As  Luce  puts  It:  "Somebody  must  lead. 
If  It  Is  not  the  strong.  It  will  be  the  weak. 
If  It  Is  not  the  experienced.  It  will  be  the 
inexperienced.  Otherwise,  chaos."  Under  any 
method  of  selection,  the  chairman  will  re- 
main the  committee's  most  powerful  mem- 
ber. The  cure  for  despotism,  where  It  may 
still  exist.  Is  not  to  deprive  the  committee  of 
the  services  of  its  most  seasoned  member,  but 
to  Insist  on  democratic  procedures.  In  this 
way,  the  committee  Itself  can  guarantee  that 
the  chairman  will  act  as  a  guide  and  leader, 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
not  as  a  dictator. 

The  other  major  objection  that  has  been 
leveled  at  the  seniority  system  Is  that  It 
concentrates  the  power  implicit  in  chairman- 
ships In  congressmen  from  so-called  one- 
party  Slates  and  districts,  at  the  expense  of 
areas  whose  political  complexion  is  mixed. 
It  Is  further  asserted  that  the  prestige  and 
Influence  of  a  high-senlorlty  cong^ressman 
becomes  a  political  asset  In  warding  off  as- 
saults upon  his  tenure,  thus  further  en- 
trenching him  In  office.  Here,  again,  some 
truth  and  some  exaggeration  are  encoun- 
tered. 

In  a  Democratic  Congress,  like  the  present 
one,  the  argument  Is  usually  Illustrated  by 
pointing  to  the  preponderance  of  southern- 
ers, traditionally  more  conservative  than 
northern  and  western  Democrats,  at  the 
helms  of  the  committees.  It  Is  true  that  of 
36  standing  committees  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  21  are  headed  by  men  from  the 
South.  On  the  other  hand,  many  important 
chairmanships  are  In  the  hands  of  northern- 
ers and  westerners.  Indeed,  the  dean  at  this 
writing  among  Senate  Democrats,  In  his 
eighties,  Is  the  exceptionally  able  Senator 
Carl  Hayden,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  who  speaks  for  Arizona. 
So,  too,  the  states  of  Nevada.  Washington, 
New  Mexico,  and  Missouri,  none  of  them 
classed  as  southern,  are  represented  among 
Senate  committee  chairmanships. 

In  the  House,  likewise,  the  important  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  Banking  and 
Currency,  Education  and  Labor,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Government  Operations,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Judiciary,  Public  Works,  and 
Un-American  Activities,  are  chaired  by  men 
from  non-southern  states.  Including  New 
York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Colorado.  And  four  of  the  six 
House  committee  chairmen  having  the  great- 
est length  of  uninterrupted  service  are  from 
non-southern  states.  Nimierous  northerners 
are  also  chairmen  of  powerful  subcommit- 
tees. 

Withal,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  se- 
niority system  produces  some  disproportion 
In  the  distribution  of  committee  chairman- 
ships. Whether  this  Justifies  abandonment 
of  the  rule  raises  the  question  whether  the 
one-party  districts  can  properly  be  penalized, 
simply  for  being  able  to  make  up  their 
minds,  by  being  deprived  of  the  fruits  that 
normally  accrue  from  the  acquisition  of  ex- 
perience and  expertness  by  their  representa- 
tives.  Such  considerations  tend  to  become 
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academic,  however,  unless  some  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  existing  rule  can  be  found. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  reason  why 
the  seniority  principle  has  not  long  been 
abandoned  lies  not  only  In  Its  demonstrable 
advantages  but  also  In  the  difficulties  that 
beset  alternative  proposals.  I  know  of  no 
substitute  for  the  present  system  whose  dis- 
advantages would  not  outweigh  its  benefits. 
Proposals  to  require  chairmen  to  step  down 
at  a  specified  age.  or  after  a  specified  period 
o'  service,  and  to  rotate  chairmanships 
among  committee  members  having  a  speci- 
fied period  of  service  would  destroy  con- 
tinuity without  necessarily  producing  more 
capable  leadership.  Propo.sals  to  elect  chair- 
men in  party  caucuses  would  additionally 
give  rise  to  campaigning  with  its  attendant 
evils — again  without  any  real  assurance  of 
the  election  of  the  best  fitted  candidate.  Re- 
sort to  secret  ballot  would  slightly,  but  not 
wholly  obviate  this  objection.  The  practice 
of  foreign  parliaments  in  which  chairmen 
are  predominantly  elected  by  committee 
members  may  be  appropriate  in  situations  in 
which  the  members  are  themselves  selected 
by  lot.  Such  a  system,  however,  makes 
knowledge  or  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  members  Improbable.  In  systems 
like  our  own  in  which  a  premium  has  al- 
waj-s  been  placed  on  continuity,  election  by 
committee  members  would  be  subject  to  all 
the  Infirmities  of  election  by  caucus.  Ap- 
pointment by  the  Speaker  would  generate 
inordinate  pressures  upon  him  from  within 
and  without  Congress  and  would  inordi- 
nately enlarge  his  power  over  legislation.  I 
doubt  whether  the  present  Speaker  would 
want  such  power.  None  of  these  alternatives 
would  go  to  the  real  heart  of  the  problem — 
the  evolution  of  committee  procedures  that 
vrtll  guarantee  democratic  functioning. 

I  suspect  that  we  shall  continue  to  follow 
the  custom  of  respecting  seniority  In  the 
selection  of  congressional  committee  chair- 
men, not  because  It  Is  perfect,  but  because 
it  Is  better  than  any  other  method  that  has 
yet  been  proposed.  And  we  could  do  much 
worse,  for,  to  paraphrase  Speaker  Ray  burn, 
the  rules  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
such  that  a  determined  majority  can  always 
work  its  will. 
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parents  to  serve  as  social  leavening;  to 
transport  human  beings  from  one  end  of 
the  coimty  to  another  to  provide  others 
with  academic  fellowship;  to  yoke  to- 
gether those  of  imequal  learning  readi- 
ness, ability,  and  cultural  background  in 
the  faint  hope  of  benefiting  one  at  the 
almost  certain  expense  of  the  other;  to 
pimish  some  to  pamper  others;  to  set  the 
stage  for  disorder  and  educational  chaos 
as  an  atonement  for  past  real  or  faniced 
wrongs;  to  use  educational  institutions 
as  factories  for  social  experiment  and 
reform;  to  deny  the  rights  of  many  to 
grants  a  license  to  a  few;  is  measureless 
folly. 


SIMPUFIED"    INCOME   TAX   FORM 


TO  DENY  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MANY  TO 
GRANT  A  LICENSE  TO  A  FEW  IS 
MEASURELESS  FOLLY 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1970 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  poign- 
ant petition  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the 
Gordon,  Ga.,  Jaycees,  together  with  an 
inch-thick  compilation  of  copies  signed 
by  other  concerned  citizens. 

The  commimication  reads  as  follows: 

Because  I  believe  that  every  man  who  lives 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Is  entitled  by  the  Constitution  of  this 
land  to  live  accoixling  to  the  laws  and  free- 
doms contained  therein,  I  cannot  condone 
the  recent  court  action  depriving  me  of  my 
freedom  of  choice  to  send  my  children  to  the 
school  in  my  county  or  community  that  I  so 
desire.  Therefore.  I  urge  you  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  to  Initiate  legislation  that 
will  restore  freedom  of  choice  in  our  public 
school  systems. 

I  am  amending  the  address  to  specifi- 
cally include  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  file  herewith  the  same  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

To  draft  other  children  from  unwilling 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  received  a  masterpiece  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Edward  J.  Griffith  of  800  North 
Lindbergh  Boulevard  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
With  Dr.  Griffith's  permission  I  have 
shared  that  letter  of  February  8,  1970. 
with  my  colleagues. 

In  this  time  of  tribulation  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  attempting  to 
comply  with  their  civic  duty  to  file  their 
income  tax  reports  on  earnings  for  the 
past  year,  I  must  compliment  a  citizen 
who  retains  his  sense  of  humor  even  un- 
der duress  smd  then  has  the  ability  to 
let  that  inimitable  humor  shine  through 
even  in  a  letter  of  protest. 

Let  me  say,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Griffith 
100  percent,  and  it  is  in  fullest  apprecia- 
tion of  his  wit  and  sympathy  with  his 
views  that  I  share  his  puckish  wit: 

February  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Ichord, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ichord:  Help!  Help!  Help!  Help! 
Help!  Help!  It  Is  a  hard  time  of  year  Mr. 
Ichord.  The  winter  has  been  cold.  The  chil- 
dren have  colds.  The  wife  has  cabin  fever. 
The  dog  is  In  heat.  The  car  won't  run  well. 
The  heat  bill  Is  excessive.  My  boss  doesn't 
feel  well.  The  house  payment  Just  came  due. 
I  have  a  headache  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  "simplified"  the  income 
tax  forms.  I  consider  myself  to  be  a  con- 
servative but  this  morning  I  feel  like  Join- 
ing the  Youth  RebelUon.  No  wonder  they 
are  rebelling.  If  these  tax  forms  get  any 
more  "simple".  God  Himself  will  be  un- 
able to  understand  them.  This  assumes  of 
course  that  He  is  not  already  In  trouble 
with  the  mS. 

Now  let  me  make  myself  completely  clear 
to  you.  I  do  not  object  to  paying  taxes.  I 
consider  the  moneys  paid  In  taxes  the  great- 
est single  bargain  I  get  each  year.  I  can 
see  the  beautiful  highways,  the  wonder- 
ful schools,  the  fire  and  police  protection 
and  on  and  on.  No,  I  do  not  object  to 
paying  taxes.  No,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
tax  rate  Is  unjust.  I  pay  a  reasonable  tax 
load.  And  oh  yes,  no  one  has  ever  caused 
me  trouble  about  my  tax  forms.  I  am  an 
honest  man  and  I  file  as  honest  a  tax  form 
as  I  am  capable  of  filing.  In  fact  in  order 
to  be  stire  that  I  do  not  have  to  waste 
time  with  long  audits  and  trips  to  the  tax 
office  I  usually  calculate  my  taxes  slightly 
to  the  government's  credit. 

Mr.  Ichord  I  am  not  an  uneducated  man. 
My  title  at  Monsanto  is  Advanced  Scientist. 
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I  have  earned  the  B.S.,  the  M.S.  and  the 
Ph.D.  degrees.  I  am  the  editor  oX  many  books 
dealing  «ith  the  chemistry  of  phosphorus. 
I  am  currently  editing  a  book  dealing  with 
pollution.  I  understand  Thermodynamics.  I 
understand  Chemical  Kinetics.  I  understand 
Quantum  Mechanics.  I  can  use  an  IBM  com- 
puter. I  understand  mathematics  and  I  have 
a  speaking  knowledge  o{  many  other  sci- 
ences. But  Mr.  Ichord  I  cannot  understand 
that  damned  tax  form.  How  any  group  of 
men  could  expect  the  average  person  In  the 
United  States  to  understand  that  tax  form 
Is  beyond  me.  There  Just  must  be  a  more 
equltabto   method   of   collecting   taxes. 

Today  w«  are  not  only  taxing  a  man's  prop- 
erty we  are  taxing  his  head.  It  cannot  be 
Just  to  tax  a  man  In  a  manner  In  which 
he  cannot  understand.  I  am  given  no  credit 
for  the  time  and  effort  which  goes  Into 
filling  out  those  forms.  I  resent  the  fact 
that  vast  enterprises  as  H  and  R  Block  exist 
because  congress  has  over  taxed  the  heads 
of  our  people.  Our  country  was  founded  on 
the  cry.  "Taxation  without  Representation". 
Today  the  cry  is  becoming.  "Taxation  with- 
out Comprehension". 

Mr.  Ichord,  I  have  agreed  with  most  of 
the  Ideas  you  have  proposed  since  you  have 
represented  us.  I  split  a  ticket  to  vot«  for 
you  I  have  great  respect  for  you.  Let's  get 
something  started  to  remove  the  unjust  load 
of  these  crazy  tax  forms  from  our  people. 
Let's  change  It  even  if  we  must  completely 
do  away  with  the  old  laws  and  start  over. 
There  Is  a  growing  retielUon,  Mr.  Ichord. 
Most  of  the  people  I  know  are  as  bitter  as 
I  am.  I  repeat : 

Help!  Help!  Help!  Help!  help!  help!.  .  .  . 
Sincerely. 

Edward  J.  GaimTH 


INSURANCE  PRACTICES  THREATEN 
FUTURE  OP  WASHINGTON  BUSI- 
NESSMEN 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  itxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1970 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Mayor's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committee  of  100  random  busi- 
nessmen in  Washington,  D.C.,  showed 
that  many  businessmen  are  worried 
atwut  the  inability  to  obtain  insurance 
or  the  high  rates  for  this  insurance  and 
that  unle53  the  problem  is  solved,  these 
businessmen  may  close  their  doors  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  survey  ftirther  shows  that  one  of 
seven  businessmen  is  planning  relocation, 
many  to  the  suburbs  where  they  feel  uill 
be  free  of  the  problems  that  face  them 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Washington.  D.C..  as  well 
as  the  other  cities  of  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  lose  businessmen.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  make  certain  that 
they  do  not  flee  to  the  suburbs.  One  of 
the  answers  is  to  provide  for  Government 
insurance  of  crime  losses  in  instances 
w  here  private  business  will  not  accept  the 
risk. 

I  Introduced,  during  the  first  session, 
two  measures  to  accomplish  such  a  pur- 
pose and  these  measures  have  been  co- 
sponsored  by  some  10  Members  of  this 
body.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
can  be  enacted  before  the  end  of  the 
9 1st  Congress  to  provide  some  relief  for 
inner-city  businessmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  In  my  re- 
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marks  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  5  which  outlines  the  re- 
sults of  the  Mayor's  study. 
The  article  follows: 
SitvET  Shows  1  n«  7  Plan  Relocation: 

OlSTBICT    FOtMS   DiSCOCaACCD 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 
Washington  businessmen  are  so  discour- 
aged about  the  future  that  many — one  out 
of  seven — plan  to  close  down  and  relocate  In 
the  suburbs.  Almost  none  e4\lston  expand- 
ing their  operations  In  the  city. 

That  Is  the  principal  finding  of  a  new  sur- 
vey of  local  biis:ne!:smen  by  the  Mayor's  Eco- 
nomic Development  Committee.  For  the  sur- 
vey MEDCO  selected  100  businessmen  at 
random  from  each  of  the  city's  quadrants. 

The  respondents,  about  70  per  cent  of 
whom  are  white,  complained  that  the  rising 
crime  rate  and  their  Inability  to  find  ade- 
quate Insurance  protection  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  their  stores. 

rooa  iNsvaANCE 

Sixty-one  per  cent  reported  Utat  they  had 
either  "poor"  In.ur&nce  coverage  or  none  at 
all.  And  some  owners  with  policies  are  appar- 
ently afraid  to  report  losses. 

"If  you  file  a  claim  for  anything,  they  (the 
Insurance  companies)  drop  you.  so  you  can  t 
aSord  to  file  a  claim."  one  man  Is  quoted  as 
saying. 

A  majority  of  the  businessmen  (64  per 
cent)  felt  that  police  protection  was  "fair" — 
none  thought  it  was  "good  —but  the  re- 
mainder classified  public  security  for  their 
stores  as  "poor"  (13  per  cent)  or  "nonexist- 
ent" (34  per  cent). 

Pacing  these  problems,  most  businessmen 
predicted  a  "bleak"  future. 

"We  fotind  Uttle  desire  to  expand.  In  fact 
one  out  of  seven  businessmen  we  contacted 
wanted  to  close  down,  relocate  or  simply  stop 
doing  business  in  the  city."  the  sjudy  said. 

Most  local  businessmen  surveyed  felt  that 
prosperity  has  bsrpatsed  them,  and  that  most 
increases  In  salea  volume  occur  in  the  sub- 
urbs. Available  statistics  cooroborate  this 
Impression:  In  November,  for  example,  the 
downtown  O.C.  department  stores  suffered 
sales  declines  of  10  per  cent  over  the  same 
month  In  1968.  but  the  surburban  depart- 
ment stores  held  even. 

Even  In  black  nelghlxtrhoods,  the  study 
said,  most  buyers  can  afford  to  shop  selec- 
tively— and  do.  by  going  to  the  suburbs. 
Shoppers  are  becoming  more  sophlsUcated. 
credit  availability  is  expanding,  and  Negro 
families  are  Increasingly  mobile,  the  survey 
said 

MIMOaiTT    MASKCT 

"Suburban  competitors  keenly  sense  the 
sophistication  of  the  District's  essentially 
minority  market  and  meet  Its  needs  in  the 
suburbs."  according  to  the  study. 

As  a  result,  the  report  suggested  that  new 
black  businessmen  should  consider  suburban 
locations  as  well  as  Inner  city  sites  for  their 
stores.  "The  view  of  blacks  selling  to  blacks 
Is  absurd  and  the  whole  concept  of  a  sepa- 
rate market  Is  Invalid."  the  reports  said. 

The  study  was  motivated.  In  part,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  expansion  plans  of  District 
business  firnas  were  being  frustrated  In  their 
expansion  plans  by  a  lack  of  capital.  (The 
conclusion :  they  weren't. ) 

Another  reason  was  to  prepare  for  one  or 
two  Washington  "leased  department 
stores" — large  shopping  centers  which 
MEDCO  plans  to  sponsor.  MEDCO  would 
lease  various  businesses  within  the  center  to 
individual  owners  in  an  effort  (a)  to  provide 
shopping  variety  to  compete  with  the  sub- 
urbs and  (b)  to  offer  a  central  source  of  fi- 
nancial and  management  help  to  the  Indi- 
vidual owners,  many  ot  whom  would  be 
black. 

Any  new  businessman  today,  the  report 
said,  faces  an  exasperatuig  time  in  starting  a 
new  firm: 
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"By  the  time  he  finishes  his  rounds  of 
govertunent  offices,  banks,  and  technical  as- 
sistance companies,  the  enthusiasm  be  had 
for  the  business  has  dwindled.  Thus.  If  he 
finally  gets  the  money  ...  It  is  doubtful  that 
he  will  ultimately  succeed." 


FEDERAL  JUDGE  HENRY  N.  GRAVEN 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  death  has 
eliminated  from  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
trj'  Federal  Judge  Henry  N.  Graven,  of 
Greene,  Iowa,  one  of  the  great  Judges 
of  all  time. 

Judge  Graven  served  for  nearly  20 
years  as  the  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Iowa.  Retlilng  in 
1961,  he  served  thereafter  as  a  senior 
Federal  Judge  on  roving  assignment 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  was  in  that 
capacity  tliat  he  was  presiding  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  case  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  and  died. 

Judge  Graven  had  the  imchallenped 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  hardest 
working  members  of  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary, and  it  was  often  said  those  who 
observed  closely  the  workings  of  the 
Federal  courts  that  there  would  be  no 
backlog  of  cases  if  there  were  more  ju- 
rists of  the  energy  and  drive  of  this  man. 
He  was  also  a  "no-nonsense  judge,"  and 
there  has  been  speculation  in  recent 
months  as  to  what  would  have  trans- 
pired had  he  been  assigned  to  preside  at 
the  trial  of  certain  of  the  hippies  and 
yippies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  February  10  isuse  of  the  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  Globe-Gazette  is  an  excel- 
lent and  well  deserved  tribute  to  tliis 
great  jurist: 

A  OaCAT  JtTDOC  la  OONC 

Death  has  taken  unexpectedly  one  of  North 
Iowa's  finest  minds  and  hardest  workers. 

Henry  N.  Graven  spent  practically  all  of 
his  adult  working  life  in  public  service, 
first  as  counsel  to  the  Iowa  State  Highway 
Commission,  then  as  Judge  for  the  12th  Ju- 
dicial district,  next  as  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict for  Northern  Iowa  and  finally  as  a  senior 
federal  Judge  on  assignment  throughout  the 
country. 

No  lawyer  who  participated  In  a  trial  be- 
fore Judge  Craven  will  ever  forget  him.  His 
diligence  In  pursuing  the  study  of  law 
throughout  life  was  a  source  of  wonder  to 
many. 

Seven  of  Iowa's  foremost  attorneys  con- 
ceded In  open  court  after  a  seven-month 
trial  of  a  multlmllllon  dollar  lawsuit  that 
the  Judge  was  in  better  command  of  the  law 
involved  than  any  of  them. 

During  the  trial,  which  involved  hundreds 
of  financial  exhibits  and  also  hundreds  of 
pages  of  depositions,  attorneys  of  the  two 
sides  frequently  disagreed  heatedly  over  pre- 
ceding testimony.  Their  arguments  Invari- 
ably were  interrupted  by  Judge  Craven's 
quiet: 

"Centlemen,  gentlemen!  Tou  will  find  that 
on  Page  203  of  the  second  Denver  deposi- 
tion," or  a  like  remark,  after  he  had  thumbed 
through  his  private  card  file. 

The  Judge  enjoyed  visiting  In  chambers 
with  his  many  friends,  but  his  courtroom 
was  a  model  of  decorum.  He  tolerated  no 
horseplay  or  diversion  by  attorneys  and  was 
jealous  of  the  time  of  bis  jurors.  If  a  trial 
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could  be  finished  by  holding  an  evening  aes- 
Blon,  the  court  worked. 

It  was  more  than  just  a  joke  when,  as  the 
Btory  goes,  a  lawyer  was  told  that  court 
would  convene  at  7  o'clock  and  he  asked: 
"A.M.  or  P.M.?"  It  could  have  been  either. 

Despite  bis  diligence  m  the  study  of  law, 
be  found  time  also  for  commtinlty  and 
church  activities,  particularly  the  latter. 

No  lawyer  will  laugh  at  the  suggestion  that 
Judge  Graven  could  have  graced  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Cotirt.  He  was  a  great  Judge  and  a 
fine  man. 


A  PROPHETIC  STATESMAN 
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SOLVING  CRIME  PROBLEM  IS  NOT 
GOING  TO  BE  EASY 


HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
the  House  is  meeting  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  Farewell  Address 
of  our  first  President,  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  insert  In  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entiUed  "A  Prophetic  Statesman  " 
which  appeared  last  week  in  the  Tide- 
water Weeklies,  a  group  of  newspapers 
serving  the  area  where  Washington  was 
born  and  lived  as  a  young  man. 

The  editorial  is  set  forth  in  full  below 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
A  Phophetic  Statesman 

George  Washington  not  only  provided 
superb  leadership  to  make  otir  embryonic 
republic  work,  but  guidelines  which  are  still 
timely  and  sound.  This  Is  particvaarly  true 
of  hU  Farewell  Address  which  he  used  to  give 
advice  for  the  future.  This  future  still  has  not 
been  fully  realized  and  many  of  his  words 
can  serve  as  a  challenge  today. 

For  example.  In  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  new  government  of  the  United  States 
be  urged  "efficient  management"  with  "as 
much  vigor  as  Is  consistent  with  the  perfect 
security  of  liberty."  He  said,  "Liberty  Itself 
will  find  In  such  a  government,  with  powers 
properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest 
guardian." 

He  valued  reUglon  highly,  saying,  "It  Is 
substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  Is 
a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government." 
Our  first  President  also  emphasized  the  need 
for  education  when  he  said  that,  "In  propor- 
tion as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion.  It  Is  essential  that 
public  opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

He  also  saw  the  need  for  government  econ- 
omy, expressing  his  opinion  that  public  credit 
should  be  cherished  as  an  Important  source 
at  strength  and  security.  "One  method  of  pre- 
serving It,"  he  said,  "is  to  use  it  as  sparingly 
as  pOMlble,  avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by 
cultivating  peace,  but  remembering  also  that 
timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger 
frequently  prevent  much  greater  disburse- 
ments to  repeal  It." 

When  be  talked  about  the  need  for  patri- 
otism he  showed  both  eloquence  and  wisdom: 

"Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concen- 
trate your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  iMlongs  to  you  In  your  national  ca- 
pacity, must  always  exalt  the  Just  pride  of 
patriotism  more  than  any  appellation  de- 
rived from  local  discrimination.  With  slight 
shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  re- 
ligion, manners,  habits,  and  political  prin- 
ciples. Tou  have  In  a  common  catise  fought 
and  triumphed  together  the  Independence 
and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint 
counsels,  and  Joint  efforts  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings,  and  successes." 

Truly  his  words  retain  their  validity  as  we 
seek  answers  to  the  problems  of  our  day. 
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HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle  and  Beacon 
which  realistically  discusses  the  crime 
problerr.  across  the  Nation  and  the  ac- 
tions necessary  to  resolve  the  probl«n. 
Many  of  us  certainly  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion that  it  will  take  patience,  money, 
and  leadership  to  make  our  country  safe 
again,  smd  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Con- 
gress will  exert  some  of  that  leadership 
by  moving  ahead  on  the  administration's 
anticrime  proposals.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Solving  CaiME  Phoblem  Isn't  Going  To  Be 
East 
Crime  In  the  streets  has  become  a  universal 
American  problem. 

Strong  measures  are  being  taken  to  curb 
crime  In  the  nation's  capital,  and  for  good 
reason.  Reported  crime  In  Washington 
Jumped  26  per  cent  over  a  year  earlier,  com- 
pared with  an  average  national  Increase  of 
11  per  cent. 

Kansas  has  not  escaped,  nor  has  Wichita. 
A  recent  rash  of  home  burglaries  was  the 
worst  In  years  here,  and  two  assaxUts  In  two 
days  near  Wichita  State  University  have 
brought  about  a  beefing  up  of  police  security 
m  the  area.  . 

Why  the  increase  In  crime  in  this  affluent 
society?  There  are  many  theories.  Some  think 
it  is  part  of  a  general  breakdown  In  respect 
for  authority. 

For  example,  a  group  of  students  at  Topelta, 
High  School  is  so  concerned  that  a  complaint 
has  been  filed  with  members  of  the  Shawnee 
County  leglslaUve  delegaUon.  Two  girls  who 
attend  the  school  told  the  legislators  they 
sometimes  are  afraid  to  walk  the  halls  at 
the  school. 

Most  of  Washington  la  afraid  of  crime,  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  reported 
that  fear  has  changed  the  way  of  life  of  resi- 
dents of  the  nation's  capital  and  Its  en- 
virons, affecting  everyone  from  cab  drivers 
to  senators. 

The  premise  of  the  Nixon  admlnstratlon 
and  a  majority  of  the  Congress  is  that  "tm- 
shackllng"  the  police  and  prosecutors  will 
alleviate  the  appalling  crime  problem.  That 
Is  the  Justification  for  cutting  Into  the  es- 
tablished rights  of  defendants. 

There  is  talk  of  undoing  many  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  police  and  many 
prosecutors  believe  have  shackled  the  law 
enforcers.  Restraints  on  confessions,  for  ex- 
ample, are  bitterly  attacked. 

But  as  Prof.  James  Vorenberg  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  points  out,  only  a 
tenth  to  a  third  of  all  crimes  conunltted  are 
actually  reported  to  police. 

There  are  arrests  in  only  a  fourth  of  those 
reported,  and  confessions  are  essential  to 
resolution  of  only  a  tiny  portion  of  those. 

Other  attaclKS  on  Individual  rights  In  the 
name  of  law  and  order  Include  wire  tapping 
and  reducing  the  protection  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

Real  progress  goes  deeper.  The  root  causes 
of  crime  must  l>e  found. 

This  will  take  a  penal  system  with  some 
hope  of  rehabilitating  prisoners.  Criminal 
cases  must  be  tried  swiftly  and  appeals  taken 
care  of  rapidly  so  that  conviction  is  a  present 
threat. 

Police  must  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
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ghetto,  and  the  whole  question  of  relations 
between  the  black  and  white  communities — 
of  welfare,  education  and  employment  and 
housing — must  be  explored. 

A  hitter,  divided  society  Isn't  likely  to  be  a 
law-abiding  one.  Upgrading  the  police  Is  an 
Immediate  step  that  should  be  taken,  but  It 
won't  erase  crime. 

There  are  no  easy  ways  to  solve  the  crime 
problem,  and  It  a  disservice  to  the  people 
to  pretend  that  there  are. 

It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  patience,  money 
and  leadership  to  make  this  country  safe 
again. 


NONCONFRONTATION,  THE 
NEWEST  DREAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  outlined  to  us  what  he  himself 
terms  an  imprecedented  blueprint  for  a 
foreign  poUcy  for  the  1970's.  He  says  the 
basis  of  this  policy  is  negotiation,  not 
confrontation.  There  is  only  one  thing 
wrong  with  this;  the  Soviet  nilers  have 
not  got  the  word. 

They  are  confronting  us  with  rockets, 
tanks,  howitzers,  aircraft,  and  even  per- 
sonnel described  as  advisers,  in  Vietnam. 
They  are  confronting  us  so  hard  there 
that  they  are  killing  Americans  daily. 

They  are  confronting  us  in  Cuba,  re- 
cently visited  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Red  army.  They  are  confronting  us  off 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  off  Alaska,  and  off  Hawaii,  with 
their  submarines,  trawlers,  and  elec- 
tronic intelligence  vessels. 

They  are  confronting  us  in  the  Middle 
East  with  major  imits  of  the  Soviet 
Navy,  including  surface  vessels  as  well  as 
undersea  vessels,  and  they  have  recently 
rushed  additional  military  weapons  by 
plane  to  Egypt  and  to  Syria.  They  have 
not  rejected,  but  have  simply  ignored 
the  pleas  of  the  Piresident  and  of  his 
Secretary  of  State  for  cooperation  In 
settling  the  Middle  East  problem.  They 
prefer  confrontation. 

They  are  confronting  us  •with  Nigeria, 
which  preferred  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists to  us,  after  our  weird  hljinks  In 
Biafra.  _^^^      , 

They  are  confronting  us  with  air 
power  poised  on  their  airfields  in  Siberia 
across  the  Bering  Straits  from  Alaska. 
They  are  confronting  us  across  the  North 
Pole  with  missiles. 

Even  more  than  this,  they  are  con- 
fronting us  with  the  United  States  on 
the  streets,  in  the  courts,  and  in  their 
attempts  to  destroy  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  citizens  through  dissemination  of 
Chinese  and  Cuban  dope,  pornography, 
and  salacious  literature  intended  to  de- 
base our  youth. 

The  President,  himself,  made  clear  in 
his  state  of  the  world  message  this  week 
to  the  Congress,  that  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  dictate  what  happens  in 
the  world.  I  have  one  simple  question: 
"What  makes  President  Nixon  think  he 
can  end  the  Soviet  policy  of  confronta- 
tion by  his  unilateral  flat?" 

I  fear  that  we  can  safely  call  his  for- 
eign policy  for  the  1970's  a  dream  policy. 
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We  must  awaken.  We  must  deal  with 
the  true  sute  of  the  world,  with  the 
cold,  hard  facts  as  they  are — not  as  we 
wish  them  to  be. 

As  It  is  with  men,  so  it  Is  with  nations; 
the  loss  of  contact  with  reality  is  one  of 
the  sure  signs  of  insanity. 


EARL  R.  HAMMETT  AND  ALBERT  S. 
GUERARD,  JR..  HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1970 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pasca- 
goula.  Miss.,  as  well  as  the  whole  State 
of  Mississippi  is  a  better  place  to  live  and 
work  today  because  of  the  contributions 
of  two  outstanding  citizens,  who  retired 
recently.  Mr.  Earl  R.  Hammett.  senior 
vice  president  of  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corp..  a  division  of  Litton  Industries,  and 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Guerard.  Jr..  manager  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.s  refinery  at  Pasca- 
goula.  Miss.,  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  commimity  and  State  as 
business  and  civic  leaders. 

Because  of   their  contributions   and 

splendid  service  to  our  country  and  our 

State,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the 

following    resolutions    adopted    by    the 

Jackson  County.  Miss.  Board  of  Super- 

visoi-s  commending  them: 

Resolutiok  or  the  Board  or  Svptmviso«s  or 

Jaouon  County,  Miss..  Commending  Mb. 

Eau.  R.  Hammett  for  Services  Re.vdereo 

TO  Jackson  County 

Whereas.  In  1939.  Mr  Earl  R  Hammett 
cam*  to  Pascagoula.  Mississippi,  to  assist  In 
th«  organization  of  The  Ingp.Us  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  continued  as  Assistant  to 
the  President  until  1942.  during  which  pe- 
riod of  time  he  was  responsible  for  Indus- 
trial and  Cost  Engineering.  Material  Control, 
Estimating,  Production  Control  and  Yard  Ac- 
counting; and 

Whereas,  since  1942  through  19«9.  he  held 
positions  of  Controller,  Assistant  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  Production  Manager,  and  Vice- 
President,  and  in  19«8  was  elected  Senior 
Vice-President,  In  which  position  he  was 
responsible  to  the  President  for  the  overall 
organization  and  management  of  shipyard 
operations,  and  he  Is  now  a  member  of  In- 
galls Senior  Policy  and  Review  Board  and  Is 
also  engaged  in  company  forward  planning 
and  expansion  and  public  affairs;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Hammett  who  was  born  In 
Laurel,  Mississippi,  and  who  received  his  BS. 
Degree  from  Samford  University  in  Birming- 
ham. Alabama  In  1928.  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, a  Division  of  Litton  Industries  as  of 
December  31.  1969:  and 

Whereas,  during  the  thirty  (30)  years  from 
1939  through  1969.  while  living  In  Pasca- 
goula, Mississippi,  he  was  an  outstanding 
leader  in  civic  affairs,  having  held  business 
and  professional  membership  in  the  follow- 
ing: Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers:  Navy  League;  American  Welding 
Society;  National  Security  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation; National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers; President:  Mississippi  Manufacturers 
Association:  Director:  Merchants  and  Marine 
Bank,  Pascagoula.  Mississippi:  and  MlsslsslpDl 
Research  and  Development  Council  (Execu- 
tive Committee ) ;  and 

Whereas,  in  December.  1969.  Mr.  Hammett 
was  honored  by  a  dinner,  sponsored  by  the 
Pascagoula- Moss  Point  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; and 
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Whereas,  his  long  years  of  civic  service  to 
Jackson  County  and  the  State  of  Mississippi 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  years  to  come. 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Supervlaon  of  Jackson  County,  Mlssla- 
sippi.  that  this  Board  does  hereby  commend 
Mr.  Earl  Hammett  for  hU  many  years  of 
service  given  to  the  people  of  Jackson  County 
and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  during  the 
thirty  (30)  years  in  which  he  was  associated 
with  The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
a  Division  of  Litton  Industries. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Board  wish 
Mr.  Earl  Hammett  well  during  his  retirement 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  Resolution  w:i3 
motioned.  seconded  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Jack- 
son County.  Mississippi,  on  this  the  6th  day 
of  January.  AD..  1970. 

Board  or  Supervisors. 
Jackson  County,  Miss., 
Edward  A.  Khatat. 

President. 
Olin  H.  Davis. 

Vice  President. 
LuM  R.  Cumbkst. 
J.  C.  Mat. 
W.  T.  Roscrts. 
Atte.n: 

Wn.avR  O.  Dees. 

Clerk. 

Resolution    or   the   Board   or   Supervisors 

or  Jackson   County.   Miss..  Commending 

Mr.  AI.BERT  S.  Guerard,  Jr..  roa  Services 

Rendered  to  Jackson  County 

Whereas,  in  1962  Mr.  Albert  S.  Guerard, 
Jr  .  came  to  Pascagoula.  Mississippi,  as  Refin- 
ery Manager  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Pascagoula  Refinery,  which  was  a  new  oil  re- 
finery located  In  the  Bayou  Casoite  Indus- 
trial are*  In  Jackson  County.  Mississippi: 
and. 

Where  as.  Mr.  Guerard.  who  was  educated 
in  Ashevllle.  North  Carolina,  and  who  re- 
ceived his  BS  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
from  the  University  of  California,  announced 
his  retirement  from  Standard  Oil  Company 
as  of  December  31.  1969:  and. 

Whereas,  during  the  short  time  he  was  In 
Mississippi,  he  was  an  ouutandlng  civic 
leader,  having  held  and  served  in  the  follow- 
ing positions,  to-wit: 

1.  The  first  Chairman  of  the  Mississippi 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sion. 

2  Former  Chairman  of  the  Engineering 
Advisory  Committee  of  Mississippi  Slate  Uni- 
versity. 

3  Past  President  of  Pine  Burr  Area  Coun- 
cil. Boy  Scouts  of  America  In  which  work 
Mr.  Guerard  received  In  1966  the  coveted  Sil- 
ver Beaver  award  which  Is  the  highest  award 
a  local  Council  can  bestow  upon  an  adult 
scouter  and  which  Is  awarded  for  note- 
worthy service  to  boyhood,  and  In  which 
work,  in  1969.  he  received  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Court  of  Honor  the  •Distinguished 
Eagle  Award  ".  that  Is  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  based  upon  a  person  being  an 
Eagle  Scout  as  a  boy  and  having  distin- 
guished himself  for  25  years  or  more  In 
outstanding  service  In  his  profession  of  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 

4.  Former  Vice  President  of  the  Mississippi 
Manufacturers   Association.  ^ 

5.  Past  President  of  the  United  Fund  of 
Jackson  County,  Mississippi. 

6.  Former  Director  and  Member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Mississippi  Eco- 
nomic Council. 

7.  Past  President  of  the  Pascagoula-Moss 
Point  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

8.  Past  Treasurer  of  Gulf  Pines  Council, 
Olrl  Scouts  of  America. 

9.  Director  of  Gulf  Coast  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Association. 

10.  Member  of  the  following  organizations: 
Mississippi  Sute  Council  on  Arts. 
Mississippi  Newcomen  Society. 
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Mississippi  State  Advisory  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Engineering  Personnel,  Selec- 
tive Service  System 

National  Association  for  Professional  En- 
gineers. 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineer!  ug 
(Mr.    Guerard    having   served   as    a    Marine 
Corps  officer  In  World  War  II  in  the  Paciac 
Theater), 
and. 

Whereas.  In  December  1969,  Mr.  Guerard 
was  honored  by  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Pascogoula-Moss  Point  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; and, 

Whereas,  his  civic  service  to  Jackson 
County  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  will  be 
gre.atly  missed  In  the  years  to  come  since 
Mr.  Guerard  will  be  leaving  this  area  and 
traveling  before  going  to  bis  new  home  in 
Pebble  Beach,  California. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Jackson  County,  Missis- 
sippi, that  this  Board  does  hereby  commend 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Guerard,  Jr.,  for  his  many  serv- 
ices given  to  the  people  of  Jackson  County 
and  the  Slate  of  Mississippi  during  the  time 
of  his  living  In  Pascagoula  and  being  mana- 
ger of  the  Standard  Oil  Refinery. 

B«  It  further  resolved  that  this  Board 
wishes  Mr  Guerard  well  during  his  retire- 
ment for  many  years  to  come. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  resolution  was 
motioned,  seconded  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Jack- 
son County.  Mississippi,  on  this  the  6th  day 
of  January.  1970. 

Board     or     Supervisors     or     Jackson 
County,  Miss. 

Edward    A.    Khayat.    President. 
Olin   H.   Davis,   Vice  President. 

LUM    CUMBEST. 

J.  C  May. 
W.  T  Roberts. 
Attest:    Wilbur  O.  Dees,  Clerk. 


BILL  OMALLEY:    A  MAN  OF  FAITH 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

of    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
prominent  constituent  who  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  in  his  field  passes  on 
to  his  reward,  his  Member  of  Congress 
must  try  to  evaluate  whether  the 
memory  of  the  departed  should  be  per- 
petuated by  recognition  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Many  times  in  the  past 
I  have  reached  a  decision  against  such 
recognition.  In  a  recent  instance,  how- 
ever, I  am  justified  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  and  all  the  readers  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  prepared  by  Meyer  L. 
Goldman,  publisher  of  the  Kansas  City 
Labor  Beacon,  in  which  he  so  aptly  de- 
scribes William  T.  OMalley  of  Kan.sas 
City,  Mo.,  as  a  man  of  faith. 

In  these  days  when  emphasis  Is  placed 
upon  the  poverty  program  as  a  Federal 
project  to  help  the  poor,  we  all  too  fre- 
quently omit  and  neglect  to  recognize 
and  commend  those  who  on  their  own 
without  any  desire  for  praise  or  applause 
proceeded  with  unpublished  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  imfortunate  and  the  needy 
in  his  midst.  As  the  editorial  so  appro- 
priately points  out.  all  during  Bill  O'Mal- 
leys  life,  his  heart  was  open  to  any 
person  who  needed  help.  Because  he 
worked  on.  in  spite  of  rebuffs  and  set- 
backs, to  better  the  condition  of  the 
poor— he  was  truly  a  man  of  faith. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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Bux  CMaixkt:  Mah  or  Faith 
William  T.  CMaUey  lived  hU  faith  tor 
more  than  tour  score  years.  And  his  lUe  waa 
filled  with  faith— faith  In  his  family.  In  hla 
union,  in  his  feUow-man.  His  passing  this 
week  removes  a  BtfJwart  worker  from  the 
ranks  of  Labor. 

For  more  than  26  years  he  was  an  active 
leader  in  InternaUonal  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists Kansas  City  Lodge  92.  For  almost  as 
long,  he  was  active  In  LAM  District  71.  serv- 
ing more  than  18  years  as  secretary-treasurer. 
And  he  found  time  to  devote  eight  years  to 
the  Kansas  State  Coimcll  of  Machinists,  also 
as  secretary-treastirer. 

But  Bill  O'Malley  was  more  than  a  union 
officer.  Many  of  his  accomplishments  were 
beyond  the  call  of  official  duty.  He  was  a 
champion  of  the  Machinists  Non-Partlsan 
Political  League.  In  organizations,  and  as 
an  individual  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  up- 
lifting of  the  unfortunate  and  the  needy. 
His  heart  was  open  to  any  person  who  needed 
help.  And  he  never  retired  from  his  humani- 
tarian efforts. 

When  he  retired  from  his  post  with  the 
Kansas  Council,  he  was  presented  with  a 
resolution  from  the  delegates.  "We  extend  our 
highest  respects  and  admiration  for  his  past 
leadership  and  dedication  to  this  Cotincll", 
the   resolution   read. 

"HU  resignation  will  create  the  absence  of 
bis  wisdom,  guidance,  leadership,  and  the 
glowing  Ught  of  his  personality  for  all 
members." 

All  those  who  worked  with  BUI  O'MaUey, 
and  those  who  benefited  from  hla  servlcea. 
wlU  Join  his  famUy  In  tbe  feeling  of  this 
loss. 


PAINFUL.    POLITICS— USING    FEARS 
OP  THE  POOR 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 


or  nxnrots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  an  editorial  by  C.  L.  Dancey 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  of  February 
14. 1970.  regarding  the  President's  recent 
veto.  This  editorial  will  point  out  that 
the  President  had,  In  fact,  proposed  the 
largest  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  his- 
tory— larger  than  any  proposed  under 
the  Kennedy  or  Joluison  administra- 
tions. 

What  happened  was  opponents  trying 
to  get  an  Issue  proposed  still  bigger  In- 
creases In  order  to  pressure  the  Presl- 
d«it  Into  the  veto.  This  Is  an  extremely 
well-written  editorial  and  I  think  all  of 
my  colleagues  would  be  considerably  en- 
lightened by  its  reading. 
The  article  follows:    ' 
[Prom  the  Peoria  Jotu-nal  Star,  Feb.  14. 19701 
Using   Fears   or   the  Poor 
Serious  human  tragedies  result  from  the 
irresponsible  bitterness  of  the  poUtlcal  bat- 
tle  arising   from   President   Nixon's   recent 
▼eto  of  the  Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare 
spending  bill. 

The  people  most  affected  by  federal  health 
and  welfare  programs  are  those,  very  often, 
who  least  understand  what  has  happened. 
As  a  result  of  the  violent  language  of  op- 
ponents of  the  President,  speaking  In  terms 
of  the  "great  human  suffering"  they  say 
win  result  from  the  veto,  too  many  of  these 
persons  have  been  made  frightened  and  fear- 
ful that  they  are  going  to  lose  vital  services 
tbey  depend  on  today  1 


Even  some  confused  folks  on  Social  Secu- 
rity have  been  scared  and  upset  that  some- 
thing Is  going  to  happen  to  Itl  (It  is  no  way 
involved,  even.)  Such  confusion  and  distress 
has  come  directly  and  intimately  to  our  at- 
tention. It  Is  very  moving. 

This  IB  certainly,  pain  and  distress  that 
we  don't  'need.  It  is  fear  and  distress  which 
artses  not  from  any  fact  basis  but  from  poUt- 
lcal infighting,  and  It  Is  a  high  human  cost 
to  pay  directly  for  political  gutter  tacUcs. 

One  bates  to  see  human  beings  caused  to 
suffer  needlessly  In  this  way. 

No  person  U  better  informed  in  detail  on 
what  these  Issues  and  funds  are  than  the 
congressman  from  this  district,  as  It  happens. 
Rep.  Robert  Michel  is  a  ranking  member  of 
the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  commit- 
tee and  of  the  Appropriations  committee. 
These  are  two  of  the  most  Important  com- 
mittees In  the  House,  and  Michel  Is  a  vet- 
eran and  Infiuentlal  member  of  both.  They 
are  also  the  two  committees  most  closely 
involved  with  this  Issue. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  Michel  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  where  he  was  a 
major  speaker  on  the  issue,  due  to  his  par- 
ticularly knowledgeable  position. 

'•Let  us  get  the  record  straight,"  said  Mi- 
chel. "The  veto  of  this  bill  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  summarily  cutting  off  Federal 
•Id  to  schools,  hospitals,  medical  research, 
etc. 

"The  President  did  not  veto  this  bill  be- 
cause he  Is  opposed  to  air  pollution  control; 
bis  budget  called  for  an  Increase  of  »7.1  mil- 
lion over  tbe  1968  level  of  spending. 

"He  is  not  opposed  to  rubella  vaccinations. 
His  budget  provided  for  an  Increase  from  a 
9.6  mllUon  figure  In  1969  to  «16  mlUlon  In 
1970. 

"He  Is  not  oppoeed  to  the  Pood  and  Drug 
administration.  His  budget  provided  for  an 
increase  from  $68.9  million  to  $72  mlllinn, 

"He  Is  not  opposed  to  health  manpower 
training  for  his  budget  carried  an  Increase 
from  •182.4  million  to  $228.9  million. 

"He  Is  not  oppoeed  to  health  educational 
research  and  Iltnary  fat^tles,  for  his  budget 
reflected  an  Increase  from  the  1969  level  of 
$93.2  mllUon  to  $127.1  million. 

"In  the  field  of  education,  the  President's 
budget  actually  provided  for  increases  in  bi- 
lingual education.  In  education  for  the  han- 
dicapped. In  vocational  education,  and  over 
$100  million  Increase  In  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  act  .  .  .** 
And  so  it  goes. 

The  President  has,  in  fact,  proposed  the 
largest  budget  for  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  blst<»7,  by  a  cotmtry  mUe  —  and 
the  first  time  In  a  generation  that  federal 
spending  for  "humane"  purposes  has  ex- 
ceeded defense  q>endlng  In  tbe  proportions 
of  the  national  budget. 

It  U  not  a  cut  back,  but  the  most  signifi- 
cant advance  yet. 

What  b^ypened  was  that  his  opponents, 
seeking  an  issue,  proposed  still  MORE  In- 
creases In  order  to  pressure  a  veto  against 
nice  soimdlng  labels — or  put  the  President 
In  the  position  of  (1)  another  Inflationary 
budget,  or  (2)  very  seriously  compromising 
the  t7.S.  defense  position. 

It  was  a  "back  door"  sneak  attack  on  tbe 
military,  and  on  tbe  administration's  efforts 
to  curb  rtmaway  inflation,  with  tbe  prloe  of 
responslblUty  to  be  an  emotional  poUtlcal 
Issue. 

They  dldnt  hesitate  to  USE  tbe  emotions 
of  poor  and  needy  people,  to  Inspire  fear  and 
distress  among  those  who  already  have  more 
than  enough  distress,  for  the  sake  of  such  a 
maneuver. 

The  fact  remains  that  this  government  Is 
doing  MORE  not  LESS  In  the  key  program 
affected  by  new  HEW  budgets,  and  Impres- 
sions given  to  the  country  are  simply  false, 
unfair,  and  unscrupulous. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  APATHY  REA- 
SON FOR  FEDERAL  REGULATION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNOiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  I  have  stood  in  this 
well  to  discuss  the  horrendous  treatment 
that  insurance  companies  are  giving  to 
inner  city  residents  and  businessmen. 

Those  in  the  inner  city  who  are  able 
to  obtain  insurance  are  being  charged 
astronomical  premiums  but,  for  the  most 
part,  little  insurance  can  be  purchased 
at  any  price. 

The  tactics  of  the  insurance  Industry 
in  the  inner  city  does  not  mean  that 
those  living  outside  of  the  inner  city  are 
receiving  any  better  treatment  and  a 
number  of  situations  recently  have 
brought  this  sharply  into  focixs. 

Typical  of  the  insurance  companies 
apathy  toward  its  policyholders  whether 
they  be  inner  city  residents  or  sub- 
urbanites. Is  a  case  which  came  to 
my  attention  a  few  days  ago.  It  Involves 
a  suburbanite  whose  home  and  automo- 
bile were  insured  by  Uberty  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.  of  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Individual  was  involved  In  a  single  car 
accident  and  his  attempts  to  have  his 
Insurance  claim  paid  by  Liberty  Mutual 
makes  the  television  series  "Rfflssion  Im- 
possible" seem  like  child's  play. 

MO  CLAIMS  AGEKT  AVAILABLX 

Following  the  accident,  the  Liberty 
Mutual  policyholder  called  the  company 
to  determine  what  steps  he  should  take 
to  have  the  car  repaired.  He  was  told 
that  the  person  who  handled  claims  for 
policyholders  whose  names  began  with 
the  letter  "P"  was  out  to  lunch  and  no 
one  else  In  the  office  could  handle  the 
claim.  While  waiting  for  the  claims  rep- 
resentative to  return  from  limch,  the 
policyholder  took  his  car  to  a  garage  to 
obtain  an  estimate  but  was  told  by  the 
garage   that  there  was  Interior  body 
damage  involved  and  that  until  the  In- 
surance company  gave  the  garage  an  au- 
thorization the  garage  could  not  even 
make  an  estimate.  Following  this,  the 
policyholder  once  again  called  Liberty 
Mutual,  the  daims  representative  was 
still  out  to  lunch  but  the  policyholder 
was  informed  that  he  should  take  his 
car  to  a  Liberty  Mutual  appraisal  service 
in  Virginia.  After  searching  for  the  ap- 
praisal service  for  more  than  an  hour, 
the  policyholder  found  the  appraisers 
located  in  the  rear  of  a  building  with 
no  sign  in  front  to  indicate  the  location 
of  the  appraiser  and  only  a  small  sign 
in  the  rear  of  the  building  on  what  8*- 
peared  to  be  a  service  entrance  identi- 
fying the  appraiser.  The  appraisal  serv- 
ice, after  locking  at  the  body  damage, 
refused  to  ride  In  or  drive  the  car  to 
ascertain    the    mechanical    difQculties 
stating  that  "we  are  not  allowed  to  make 
mechanical  appraisals." 

The  insured  was  not  given  a  copy  of 
the  estimate  nor  was  he  even  informed 
as  to  what  damage  the  aM>raiser  had 
surveyed. 

The  following  day.  the  insured  once 
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again  cadled  Liberty  and  after  waiting 
half  an  hour  for  the  person  supposedly 
handling  his  claim  because  she  was  "talk- 
ing on  the  line,"  the  operator  finally  in- 
formed the  policyholder  that  the  line  was 
clear  and  she  could  ring  the  number 
now.  When  the  phone  was  answered,  the 
policyholder  was  informed  that  the 
claims  representative  was  not  in  the  of- 
fice. When  he  protested  that  he  had 
been  waiting  on  the  line  for  half  an  hour 
while  she  was  talking  on  the  phone,  he 
was  once  again  informed  that  the  people 
in  the  ofDce  had  no  idea  where  the  claims 
agent  had  gone. 

ATPKAISEX    MAKES   FALSE    RCrXESCNTATION 

The  following  morning,  the  policy- 
holder received  a  telephone  call  from  a 
person  identifying  himself  as  a  Liberty 
Mutual  appraiser  and  asking  if  he  could 
view  the  car.  When  the  insured  told  the 
appraiser  that  the  car  was  parked  in  an 
office  building  garage  in  Washington,  the 
appraiser  quickly  said  that  Washington 
was  out  of  his  territory  and  he  could  only 
appraise  cars  in  Virginia.  At  that  point, 
the  apprsuser  stated  that  he  was  really 
not  working  for  Liberty  Mutual  but  was 
an  independent  appraiser  used  by  the 
company. 

The  next  day.  the  insured  once  again 
called  Lit>erty  Mutual  and  after  being 
transferred  from  one  claims  representa- 
tive to  another  was  finally  informed  that 
the  appraiser  had  valued  the  damage  to 
his  car  at  $263.85.  The  insurance  com- 
pany, however,  did  not  know  what  dam- 
age the  appraisal  covered  nor  whether  it 
included  any  mechanical  work.  The 
policyholder  was  told  it  would  be  several 
days  before  the  company  would  have 
that  information.  Since  the  policyholder 
had  been  told  by  the  appraiser  that  he 
could  not  check  for  any  mechanical  dam- 
age, he  asked  Liberty  Mutual  If  he  could 
obtain  estimates  on  any  mechanical  re- 
pairs. He  was  told  that  he  could  obtain 
estimates  but  to  make  certain  that  he 
only  got  them  from  garages  who  charged 
no  more  than  $7  an  hour  since  that  was 
the  maximum  that  Liberty  Mutual  would 
pay  for  repairs.  Liberty  Mutual  also  gave 
the  insured  a  list  of  garages  approved  by 
the  Insurance  company.  The  insured 
called  a  number  of  the  garages  and  not 
one  of  them  indicated  that  it  would  make 
the  mechanical  repairs  at  any  rate  ap- 
proaching $7  an  hour.  The  hourly  rates 
ranged  from  %8  to  $9.50. 
ONLT  UBnrTT-APpmovao  coMrANies  allowed 

At  this  point,  the  insured  took  his 
automobile  to  an  independent  garage 
and  asked  for  an  estimate.  He  received 
an  estimate  of  $342.68  which  included 
straightening  the  frame  of  the  auto- 
mobile. When  he  reported  the  appraisal 
to  Liberty  Mutual,  the  company  pro- 
tested vigorously  that  the  appraisal  was 
too  much  and  that  It  was  not  one  of  the 
garages  approved  by  the  company.  When 
the  insured  explained  that  it  was  a 
highly  reputable  garage  which  in  the 
past  had  performed  repair  work  at  a 
rate  much  lower  than  other  garages, 
including  those  recommended  by  Liberty 
Mutual,  the  Lit>erty  Mutual  claims  man- 
ager became  indignant  and  asked  why 
the  policyholder  had  sought  another  ap- 
praisal. When  the  policyholder  explained 
that  he  felt  it  was  his  right  under  the 
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policy  terms,  the  claims  manager  ex- 
plained that  if  the  policyholder  had  not 
been  satisfied  with  the  appraiser.  Liberty 
Mutual  would  have  given  him  the  lukme 
of  another  appraiser  to  look  at  the  car. 
The  claims  manager  also  demanded  to 
see  a  copy  of  the  policyholder's  appraisal. 
The  policyholder  explained  that  the  ap- 
praisal was  at  the  repair  shop  and  that 
Liberty  Mutual  should  have  its  appraiser 
go  to  the  shop,  check  the  appraisal,  and 
if  he  felt  there  was  any  discrepancy  in 
the  prices,  to  inspect  the  car.  Liberty 
Mutual  declined  to  do  this. 

CLAIMS    MANAGE*    HANGS    VP   ON    POLICYHOLDER 

The  policyholder  then  asked  the 
claims  manager  for  a  copy  of  the  Liberty 
Mutual  appraisal  which  had  been  made 
5  days  earlier.  The  insurance  company 
stated  that  it  did  not  have  the  appraisal. 
The  policyholder  then  complained  that 
Liberty  Mutual  was  making  a  large 
number  of  demands  without  even  know- 
ing what  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
car.  The  claims  manager  then  told  the 
policyholder  that  "We're  doing  every- 
thing we  can  for  you."  The  policyholder 
replied,  "You're  not  doing  a  damn  thing 
for  me."  The  claims  manager  then  hung 
up  the  phone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  individual  involved 
in  this  case  had  been  a  policyholder  of 
Liberty  Mutual  since  1948.  During  that 
period,  he  has  submitted  only  one  other 
small  claim  on  his  automobile  policy 
and  a  week  prior  to  his  accident,  he 
called  the  company  and  increased  the 
insurance  on  his  home  by  $235  a  year. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  indi- 
vidual has  never  missed  a  premium  pay- 
ment. 

There  is  something  else  about  tliis  sit- 
uation that  disturbs  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  with  the  in- 
surance company,  the  individual  discov- 
ered that  his  insurance  file  contained  in- 
formation that  was  totally  imtrue: 
namely  about  the  individuals  place  of 
employment.  The  individual  was  listed 
as  being  employed  by  a  company  for 
which  he  did  not  work  and  this  informa- 
tion was  contained  in  the  insurance  com- 
pany's file  without  the  knowledge  and. 
of  course,  without  the  permission  of  the 
policyholder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of  situation  goes 
on  every  day  in  our  country.  Policyhold- 
ers of  a  large  number  of  insurance  com- 
panies are  being  treated  with  total  indif- 
ference by  insurance  companies.  This  ap- 
plies whether  or  not  the  policyholder  lives 
in  the  ghetto,  a  subdivision,  or  a  large 
estate. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  can  no 
longer  depend  upon  State  agencies  to 
control  the  misdeeds  of  insurance  com- 
panies. We  must  have  a  Federal  agency 
to  make  certain  that  insurance  com(>anies 
provide  policyholders  with  the  services 
for  which  they  have  paid.  This  Is  one 
fact  that  the  Insurance  industry  seems 
to  ignore.  Policyholders  are  not  free- 
loaders asking  for  a  handout.  They  have 
paid  for  a  service  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. If  insurance  companies  such  as 
Liberty  Mutual  are  not  willing  to  honor 
their  contractual  obligations,  then  the 
policyholder  must  have  an  agency  to 
which  he  can  turn  and  that  wiU  give  him 
more  than  lipservice. 


February  23,  1970 


PROBLEMS  OF  CROSS-BUSING 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks  and  days  the  President,  Vice 
President,  and  other  top  Government 
leaders  have  taken  issue  with  busing  as 
a  method  of  desegregating  school  sys- 
tems. The  President  has  stated  that  de- 
segregation plans  for  school  systems 
should  involve  minimum  possible  dis- 
ruptions— busing  or  otherwise — of  the 
educational  routine  of  children.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  these  views,  and  sup- 
ported amendments  to  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill  considered  by  the  House  on  February 
19.  1970.  Those  amendments  were  aimed 
at  preserving  the  neighborhood  school 
system  and  freedom  of  choice  to  all 
students. 

We  must  get  on  with  the  Job  of  inte- 
gration in  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution,  but  the  methods  used 
should  not  damage  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. 

Tlie  Wichita.  Kans..  Board  of  Educa- 
tion presently  is  working  to  develop  a 
plan  to  desegregate  certain  elementary 
schools.  The  board  of  education  already 
has  implemented  plans  to  satisfactorily 
integrate  high  schools,  junior  high 
schools,  and  the  teaching  staffs  of  the 
Wichita  public  schools. 

Many  citizens  and  parents  are  con- 
cerned that  a  desegregation  plan  for  the 
elementary  schools  might  involve  cross- 
busing  which  would  disrupt  the  educa- 
tional routine  of  their  children. 

A  heavy  volume  of  mall  has  reached 
me  in  Washington  on  this  problem  of 
cross-busing.  My  constituents  have  re- 
quested that  I  bring  their  views  and  con- 
cerns to  the  attention  of  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  this  I  have  done. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  a  sample  of  the 
many  letters  I  have  received  from  con- 
cerned parents  and  other  citizens  re- 
garding this  important  matter: 
Congressman  Garner  Shriver, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washinfton.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shriver:  We  are  writ- 
ing M  tax-paying  citizens:  and  also  con- 
cerned parents. 

We  are  against  compulsory  cross-busing 
of  our  children  to  school  as  a  means  ot  In- 
tegration in  this  city. 

We  believe  that  our  children  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  their  own  neighborhood 
school,  and  that  this  decision  should  be  left 
up  to  our  own  Board  of  Gklucatlon,  with  no 
alternatives  or  Intervention  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  or  HEW. 

We  regard  this  as  a  freedom;  a  freedom 
we  do  not  wish  to  give  up. 

The  solution  may  He  in  voluntary  cross- 
busing  or  fair  housing,  but  not  compulsory 
cross-busing. 

Sincerely. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  RocB  Johansxn. 

FnacABT  1, 1970. 
RepresenUtive  Garner  E.  Shrivb^ 
House  of  Representative*. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Concressman  SHRivn;  I  am  writing 
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to  protest  the  Idea  of  mandatory  cross  busing 
and  to  sUte  my  beUef  In  the  "neighborhood 
school  concept". 

The  small  children  of  this  generation  are 
being  asked  to  pay  the  price  lor  the  wrongs 
that  have  been  allowed  to  develop  for  the 
past  100  years. 

The  people  of  this  city  have  mostly  agreed 
that  bousing  integration  Is  both  necessary 
and  desirable.  However,  a  recent  poll  here 
has  shown  that  80  to  90  percent  of  the  people 
are  against  cross  busing  except  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  . 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  request 
that  you  contact  the  neecssary  Administra- 
tion officials  to  assist  In  a  solution  to  our 
current  controversy  over  the  busing  of  elem- 
entary students  In  order  to  satisfy  HBW 
officials.  .  .         ^     .»w 

We  need  more  time  to  work  this  out  with- 
out causing  hatefulness  on  both  aides  by 
forcing  anyone  to  do  something  they  are  so 

opposed  to.  .   _  

^^^  Harold  A.  Smith. 

Janvart  30, 1970. 
Mr.  Garner  Shriver. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^     .    , 

DEAR  M*.  Shriver:  As  parents  &  home 
owners,  we  woultl  like  to  voice  our  opinion 
on  the  cross-busing  plan  proposed  lor  the 
city  of  Wichita  for  our  grade  school  age 
children.  . 

They  have  not  found  a  plan  lor  cross-bus- 
ing acceptable  as  yet.  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  are  going  to  be  loreed  to  send  our 
children  to  the  school  that  the  government 
wants  them  to  go  to  rather  than  the  nelgh- 
Ix>rbood  school.  ^..  .„  *  „ 

It  doesn't  seem  like  a  democracy  that  telle 
you  that  you  have  no  chcrtce  &  that  the 
voice  ol  the  people  doesnt  count. 

We  are  very  much  against  being  loreed 
to  send  our  children  to  any  other  school. 
We  are  In  Mlnnelo  Grade  School.  Coleman 
Jr.  High  ft  Southeast  High  School. 

Thank  you  lor  letUng  us  air  our  opinion. 
Could  you  help  make  the  voice  ol  the  peo- 
ple count? 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  ksv  Mrs.  Max  Herzct. 

February  2, 1970. 
Congressman   Garner   Shrtveb, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shrxvoi:  The  Intent  ol 
this  letter  Is  to  Inlorm  you  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  cross  busing  of  Students. 

I  am  however:  for  the  Integration  ol  our 
Schools  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Sincerely.  

Mrs.  Cakoltn  S.  Rathkx. 

WicHrrA,  Kans.. 

February  2.  1970. 
Representative  Garner  E.  Shriver, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shriver:  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  view 
concerning  a  current  problem  lacing  this 
community.  We  are.  here  In  the  City  ol 
Wichita.  Kansas,  laced  with  the  requirement 
ol  H.E.W.  to  integrate  our  schools  now,  and 
the  possibility  ol  cross-busing  students  to 
accomplish  this,  or  be  laced  with  court  ac- 
tion or  the  withdrawal  ol  Federal  school  aid. 

We.  as  parents  ol  two  school  age  children 
(6  and  8  yrs  old) .  are  opposed  to  compulsory 
busing  ol  any  children,  black  or  white,  to 
achieve  IntegraUon.  but  we  are  not  opposed 
to  our  children  attending  classes  with  black 
studenU  as  they  are  already  doing  so.  We  as 
taxpayers  surely  have  a  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution, as  do  those  who  are  ol  a  minority 
group  have  rights,  to  provide  the  type  of  edu- 
cational system  which  we  decide  will  beet 
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serve  to  educate  our  children  and  produce 
leaders  of  tomorrow  tot  this  great  country 
of  ours,  but  It  seems  that  we  are  gradually 
becoming  subservient  to  minority  rule  rather 
than  majority  rule  as  has  been  the  great 
Democratic  way  of  life  In  these  United  States 
lor  many  years.      . 

Busing  at  children  creates  a  severe  hard- 
ship on  the  people  It  affects,  economically  as 
well  as  physically,  and  we  favor  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept  so  we  can  have  ah  ac- 
tive part  in  the  school-parent  relationship 
which  Is  vital  for  maximum  school  achieve- 
ment, and  to  have  better  control  over  our 
children's  environment  and  activities.  With 
the  growing  availability  of  drugs  at  all  of  our 
schools  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  close  a  sur- 
veillance of  our  children  as  possible. 

We.  through  taxation,  finance  the  educa- 
tional system  which  is  already  expensive 
enough,  and  the  proposed  alternatives  will 
either  be  more  expensive  or  some  of  the  pro- 
grams which  are  In  effect  to  help  the  under- 
privileged win  be  cancelled  because  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Federal  funds. 

We  respectfully  lequest  that  you  contact 
the  necessary  Administration  officials  to  as- 
sist In  a  solution  to  our  current  controversy, 
and  we  prefer  to  maintain  the  neighborhood 
school  system. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Donald  C.  Gisick. 


jAmiARY  30,  1970. 

Representative  Garner  Shriver, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Shriver:  We're  sure 
you  must  be  aware  of  the  crisis  facing  the 
Wichita  School  System  over  the  issue  of  bus- 
ing and  cross-busing  to  achieve  a  racial  bal- 
ance In  the  schools. 

We  are  not  against  Integration.  We  at- 
tended Integrated  schools  oxu^lves  and  are 
trying  to  raise  our  children  wKhout  prej- 
udice. However,  we  feel  that  Integration 
should  come  about  by  open  housing,  not  by 
forced  bvislng.  We  are  lor  the  neighborhood 
school  and  can't  help  but  think  that  the  big- 
gest share  ol  the  Negro  parents  must  leel 
the  same  way  II  they  could  make  their  opin- 
ions known. 

We  wonder  If,  in  their  effort  to  push  this 
busing,  HEW  Isn't  overlooking  the  most  Im- 
portant thing — our  children.  We  hadn't  dis- 
cussed the  busing  Issue  with  our  children, 
but  they  finally  learned  ol  It  and  wanted  to 
know  about  it.  When  we  tried  to  explain,  our 
2nd  grader  viras  terribly  upset — he  didn't 
want  to  have  to  leave  his  school  and  his 
Iriends.  He  surely  cant  be  the  only  one  to 
feel  this  wayl  Can  you  Imagine  the  number 
ol  homes  In  Wichita  where  there  will  be  this 
same  problem  11  we  are  loreed  to  bus  o\ir 
children  next  year? 

We  bought  our  home  In  this  area  so  that 
our  children  could  attend  this  school  and  we 
can  see  nothing  lair  at  all  about  a  system 
that  now  says  they  may  not  be  able  to  attend 
this  school. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  lor  our  oppo- 
sition, one  ol  which  Is  the  lact  of  not  being 
at  all  pleased  to  think  ol  our  children  having 
to  stand  on  a  corner  In  some  ghetto  area 
waiting  lor  a  bus.  We  all  know  what  goes  on 
m  these  areas.  T#liat  is  right  about  sending 
elementary  children  who  know  nothing  ol 
these  things  Into  this  situation? 

The  pressure  should  be  taken  off  our  Board 
ol  Education.  They  offered  a  fine  plan  to 
HEW  and  it  was  rejected,  even  though  they 
Included  extra  classes  lor  the  Negro  children 
(pre-school  and  all -day  kindergarten)  to  help 
them  get  a  head  start  on  their  education. 

We  believe  In  equal  rights  and  education 
lor  all  Americans.  Fair  housing  Is  the  proper 
way.  but  It  is  going  to  take  a  little  time,  and 
in  the  meantime,  our  children  should  not 
have  their  rights  taken  Irom  them. 
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We  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  where- 
ever  possible  to  see  that  our  children  are 
treated  lalrly  and  allowed  to  stay  In  their 
own  schools  and  are  not  loreed  Into  this  bus- 
ing situation. 

Respectfully. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Lat. 

January   30.   1970. 
Mr.   Garner   Shriver, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shriver:  This  Is  to 
inlorm  you  ol  my  opinion  on  cross-busing 
students  ol  the  elementary  schools  In  the 
Wichita  Public  Schools;  as  weU  as  schools 
across  this  Nation. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  combination  of  black 
and  white  children  In  pubUc  schools.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  black  and  white  community  liv- 
ing. I  am  opposed  to  cross  busing.  Why  In- 
crease the  burden  on  our  children — the 
neighborhood  school  concept  Is  a  wonderful 
way  ol  living.  Parents  can  attend  PTA  and 
other  oonlerences  and  meetmgs.  Children 
take  part  In  extra-cxuTlcvUar  activities  such 
as  scouts,  campflre  girls,  etc.  This  Is  part 
ol  our  American  heritage.  Bus  children  lor 
miles  and  make  th«n  miss  the  Joy  ol  child- 
hood and  participation  is  unfair  and  un- 
satlslactory. 

Our  taxes  at  the  present  time  are  ol  such 
magnitude  that  keeping  our  standard  ol  liv- 
ing where  we  enjoy  It  and  preler  It  Is  very 
difficult  now.  How  about  the  older  people 
who  are  semi-retired  or  retired?  Should  they 
be  loreed  out  ol  their  homes  they  own  be- 
cause the  taxes  are  raised  again?  With  cross- 
busing  someone  has  to  pay  and  it  will  be 
costly!  This  is  true  in  every  city  In  the 
Nation.  Tlie  taxpayer  (regardless  ol  having 
school-age  chUdren  or  not)  will  ultimately 
loot  the  bin  lor  cross -busing. 

My  solution — Please  donand  the  repeal  of 
Section  VI  ol  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  and  pre- 
sene  our  American  Heritage  ol  neighborhood 
schools  lor  elementary  children. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Webb,  Jr. 


Hon.  Garner  Shriver, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Shriver:  As  a  parent, 
an  active  member  ol  the  P.TJi.,  a  room 
mother,  and  a  den  mother  I  can  attest  to  the 
great  success  ol  the  neighborhood  school  sys- 
tem. I  know  that  through  the  employment 
ol  close  personal  contact,  we  are  able  to  gen- 
erate the  vital  enthiislasm  and  energy  re- 
quired to  build  and  maintain  an  Interested, 
concerned  public. 

Psychiatrists,  theologians,  philosophers, 
and  politicians  have  long  warned  us  ol  the 
dangers  ol  alienation  In  our  society;  never- 
theless, H  j:.W.  Is  Uterally  attempting  to  an- 
nihilate our  neighborhood  school  system 
which  remains  one  ol  the  last  biilwarks  of 
personal  Identity  and  group  unity. 

Our  neighborhood  school  system  works!  It 
works  superlatively,  and  being  an  involved 
parent  I  want  to  know  that  my  time  and 
effort  win  go  directly  to  benefit  my  chUdren 
and  my  immediate  community  with  no  vague 
maybes  and  no  strings : 

Please  help  us  save  our  neighborhood 
schools. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Francis  L.  BoiniKS. 

February  S,  1970. 
Mr.  Shriver, 

Sir:  I've  heard  It  said  several  times  that 
cross-busing  is  illegal. 

I  don't  know  if  this  is  from  the  biU  of 
rights  or  civil  rights,  or  where. 

Can  you  advise  me? 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
any  kind  of  school  busing. 
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I  rappoM  I  voxild  m»ke  an  exceptloo  where 
on*  Kiwol  la  overloaded  aad  anoUiar 
under. 

Sincerely, 

E.  V.  PHiLLira. 

Re:     Croeabualnc    at    McLean    Elementary 

School.  Wichita.  Kansas. 
Hon.  QxaNKa  E.  Shiuver. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Snt :  Last  week  the  McLean  PTA  board 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  parents  whose 
children  attend  McLean  school  In  regard  to 
the  Issue  of  crossbuslng. 

The  attached  questionnaire  Is  seU-explana* 
tory  and  was  sent  to  each  of  the  307  families 
In  the  school. 

Of  the  ao4  families  replying.  104  were  op- 
poaed  to  compulsory  crossbuslng.  six  were 
in  favor  of  compulsory  crossbuslng.  and  three 
were  \indecided.  We  feel  the  results  of  this 
aurvey  represent  the  true  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  regarding  croasbuslng. 

Why  are  we  being  led  to  believe  that  cross- 
busing  la  the  answer  to  the  problems  that 
exist  In  the  Wichita  school  system? 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Mrs.)  MAaT  Lov  MxaaoRH. 
JfcLean  PTA  Board  President. 

Congreeaman  OsaNsa  SHarvn:  Have  you 
considered  the  problem  of  cross- busing  In 
Wichita? 

We  have  Uled  for  years  to  get  good  pro- 
grams such  aa  scouting  for  our  children.  If 
eroas-busing  goes  throtigh  It  will  rtiln  tha 
■eouUnc  pi  mi  am  and  all  other  such  pro- 
gmna  for  our  youth. 

Please  air:    Look   this  situation  over  and 
do  wbat  you  can  to  help  ua  prevent  croaa 
buaing.  There  has  got  to  be  a  better  way, 
auch  aa  open  bousing.  Consider  theae  chil- 
dren on  both  aklea.  It  would  be  ao  bard  on 
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fered  blm  and  a  companion  ahelter  until 
they  got  settled  In  Canada. 

Donald  E.  Delauder.  18,  of  Weat  Town- 
aend.  Mass..  was  ordered  held  without  bail 
pending  a  preUminary  hearing  Feb.  36  on 
charges  of  attemped  murder,  assauit  wltu  In- 
tent to  commit  robbery,  and  causing  prop- 
arty  damage  estimated  at  tl.OOO. 

His  companion,  wboae  name  was  withheld. 
cUOmed  to  be  17  years  old.  and  was  held 
pending  verification  of  his  claim  to  Juvenile 
atatua.  He  also  Is  an  anny  deserter. 


February  23,  1970 


Tbankyou. 


Mrs.  OLoais  FbaaTTHX. 


AMERICAN  DESERTERS  ATTACK 
CANADIAN   HELPER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   U>UlaiAMA 

IN  THE  H008E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondag.  Febrtiam  23.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  we  hear  of  the  good  people  of 
our  neishboriny  Canada,  lulled  Into 
carelessness  by  the  pro-Red  policies  of 
their  Ttudeau  government,  aiding  and 
encouraglnc  deserters  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  to  enter 
Canada.  At  the  same  time,  the  leftists 
here  hold  out  the  hope  to  these  sorry 
excuses  for  Americans  that  after  awhile 
the  Nation  will  forget,  there  will  be  an 
amnesty,  and~they  can  return  home  as 
leftist  heros. 

Perhaps  the  story  of  a  Canadian  nurse, 
playing  the  Good  Samaritan  to  siach 
cowards  In  Montreal,  should  warn  our 
friends  In  Canada  that  criminals  are 
criminals — and  are  dangerous. 

I  Include  a  pertinent  clipping  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 

(Prom  tha  Waablngton  (D.C.)  Poat. 
Pab.  ao.  1970) 

MoimxAL.  Mbruary  19. — An  American 
army  daaaitar  waa  ebargad  yaatarday  with 
tba  attamptad  muzdar  at  a  auiae  wbo  of- 


CONGRESSMAN  PRANK  ANNUNZIO 
RECEIVES  1970  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARD  FROM  THE  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUGNSKI 

or  njXNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, a  very  distinguished  award  was  be- 
stowed upon  a  very  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Congressman  Fkank  Anntuzio  re- 
ceived the  1970  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  at 
a  luncheon  held  in  the  Como  Inn  in 
Chicago. 

Chairman  Lou  Farina,  Cmdr.  Les  Ko- 
lom.  Adjutant  Robert  Boyajian  and  the 
officers  of  the  DAV  were  among  those 
who  arranged  this  high  tribute. 

Frank  Annxtnzio  has  worked  unstint- 
ingly  to  bring  human  dignity  to  our  war 
veterans.  As  a  member  of  the  Bank  and 
Currency  Committee,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  seeing  that  the  loan  sharks 
who  charged  our  OI's  usurtous  interest 
rates  were  put  out  of  business  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  federally  chartered  credit 
unions. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  can  state  that 
Prank  Anntjnzio  has  been  imwalverlng 
in  his  efforts  to  get  more  funding  for  our 
VA  hospitals:  improvement  In  educa- 
tional benefits:  loans  for  our  veterans: 
low  Interest  rates  on  VA  mortgages: 
higher  disability  compensation  and  pen- 
sion benefits:  training  programs  for  ca- 
reers In  Government  and  Industry;  and 
working  on  many  other  measures  that 
benefit  our  war  veterans. 

Frank  Annttnzio  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  being  a  public  servant  He  exempli- 
fies the  highest  virtues  of  dignity  and 
compassion  for  his  fellow  man.  working 
tirelessly  to  see  that  this  great  country 
which  he  loves  so  much  Is  made  a  better 
place  to  live  for  all.  and  working  end- 
lessly to  see  that  liberty,  freedom,  and 
Justice  prevails  in  an  America  founded 
OD  the  supremacy  of  law. 

And  so  it  Is  only  fitting  that  a  high 
honor  should  be  bestowed  upon  Prank 
ANNxnfzio  by  a  distinguished  organiza- 
tion like  the  DAV.  He  embodies  those 
lofty  words  spoken  thousands  of  years 
ago  by  Plutarch: 

No  man  ever  aakad  a  favour  wltb  leaa  of- 
fanoa.  or  conferred  one  with  a  battar  graoa. 
When  ba  gava.  It  waa  without  aaaumptlon: 
wben  ba  received.  It  waa  with  dignity  and 
honour. 


I  am  including  In  the  Record  today 
Prank  ANNtTNzio's  speech  delivered  in 
acceptance  of  the  highly  distinguished 
award  by  the  DAV: 

Remarks  or  Congressman  Frank  Anntjnzio, 
Democrat,  Ttii  District,  Ilunois,  on  Re- 
ceipt or  THE  1970  '•^UN  of  thr  Year" 
Award  From  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Department  or  Ilxinois,  Business  and 
Professional  Chapter  No.  47,  Como  Inn, 
Februabt  20.  1970 

Chairman  Lou  Farina,  Commander  Les 
Kolom,  Adjutant  Robert  Boyajian.  distin- 
guished officers  and  guests  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans:  I  am  pleased  and  hon- 
ored to  be  chosen  as  the  1970  "Man  of  the 
Year"  by  your  distinguished  veterans  orga- 
nization, and  I  want  to  express  my  slncerest 
appreciation  to  all  of  you  for  extending  this 
recognition  to  me.  For  50  years  the  DAV 
has  faithfully  served  the  disabled  veterans 
of  America,  their  widows,  their  orphans,  and 
their  dependents.  For  50  years  you  have 
helped  to  malnialn  the  honor.  Integrity,  and 
Eiipremacy  of  our  country.  Your  members 
wear  a  common  badge  of  chivalry — for  each 
one  has  been  wounded.  Injured  or  disabled 
while  serving  In  the  United  States  armed 
forcea  during  time  of  war. 

It  la  with  great  humlUty,  therefore,  that 
I  come  before  your  group  today  to  receive 
this  award,  for  I  am  so  keenly  aware  of  the 
sacrlHces  that  each  of  you  has  made  and  of 
the  common  bond  that  has  drawn  you  to- 
gether in  the  great  cause  of  helping  your 
fellow  veterans. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  Join  you  in  this 
cause  since  taking  office  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  almost  six  years  ago.  In  fact,  one 
of  my  first  offlclal  acta  waa  to  contact  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  pro- 
test the  proposed  closing  of  VA  hospital  fa- 
cilities. Since  that  time.  I  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  keep  VA  hoapltals 
and  medical  care  services  second  to  none. 

Right  here  In  Illinois  we  have  a  mUUon- 
and-a-half  veterans  from  all  wars.  Only  New 
York.  California  and  Pennsylvania  have  more 
veterans  than  we  do.  The  bulk  of  these  men 
are  from  World  War  n — 861  thousand  to  be 
exact.  But  we  alao  have  a  qew  group  of  vet- 
erans who  are  becoming  a  large  and  deter- 
mining factor  in  our  nation.  Illinois  has  348 
thousand  men  who  have  served  In  the  Poat- 
Korean  and  Viet  Nam  eras. 

And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  the  Seventh 
Congrcoslonal  DUtrlct  of  niinoU,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  largest  and 
greatest  medical  center  In  the  world  serving 
veterans  Is  located.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
West  Side  Veterans  Administration  Hoapltal 
which  has  more  than  1.200  employeea  dedi- 
cated not  only  to  healing  our  veterans,  but 
to  doing  research  aimed  at  the  eventual  com- 
plete eradication  of  Ulness  and  disease. 

In  addition  to  modern  medical  facilities 
for  our  Natlon'a  veterans.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported better  educational  beneflu;  home, 
farm,  and  business  loan  assistance  for  our 
veterans:  keeping  the  interest  rate  down  at 
alx  per  cent  on  VA  mortgage  loans:  higher 
aervlottmen's  life  Insurance:  opportunltlea  to 
train  for  public  service,  private  induatry,  or  a 
government  career:  increases  in  rates  for  dls- 
abUity  compensation  and  pension  beneflta; 
and  other  measurea  which  would  benefit  our 
veterans  who  have  given  heroic  service  in 
order  to  protect  our  liberties  and  keep  Amer- 
ica free. 

I  have  recently  been  In  cloae  touch  with 
my  Colleague.  Honorable  OUn  E.  Teague  of 
Texaa,  wbo  la  the  dlstlngulahed  Chairman 
of  the  Vetarana'  Affalra  Committee  of  the 
Houae  oC  RepreaentaUvea.  Under  his  leader- 
ship the  Commlttaa  raoantly  completed  an 
InveatlgaUon  of  the  alz  nilnoU  Vetarana  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  Hoapttala,  and  th«  reaulta  of 
that  InvesUgaUon  are  astounding  I 
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(1)  Hospital  Director  Charles  M.  Turner  at 
VA's  Chicago  Research  600-bed  hospital  re- 
ported a  funding  deficiency  of  approximately 
S266.000  for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

(3)  At  Chicago's  500-bed  West  Side  Hoa- 
pltal. Director  Joseph  J.  Frankel  reported 
funding  deficiencies  of  more  than  one  and  a 
half  minion  dollars  for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

(3)  Director  Marvin  A.  Chapman  of  the 
1. 500-bed  VA  hospital  at  Danville  reported 
a  deficiency  of  about  one  mUllon  dollars  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970. 

(4)  Dr.  William  W.  Bourke.  Director  of  the 
VA's  largest  psychiatric  hosplUl,  the  2.487- 
bed  facility  at  Downey.  Illinois,  reported  a 
funding  deficiency  of  more  than  $217,000  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970. 

(5)  Dr.  Lee  H.  Schleslnger.  Director  of  the 
Hlnes  VA  Hospital,  reported  a  funding  de- 
ficiency In  excess  of  S900.000  to  operate  his 
ISOO-bed  hospital. 

(6)  L.  M.  Frazler,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  VA's 
176-bed  hospital  at  Marlon,  Illinois,  reported 
a  funding  deficiency  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  of 
more  than  $370,000. 

All  these  figures  add  up  to  the  staggering 
fact  that  the  six  VA  hospitals  serving  Illinois 
veterans  face  funding  deficiencies  In  Fiscal 
Year  1970  of  more  than  four  million  dollars 
to  operate  about  6700  hospital  beds  serving 
one  and  a  half  million  Illinois  veterans. 
^  I  for  one  do  not  Intend  to  sit  Idly  by  and 
allow  shortsighted  policies  to  destroy  a 
medical  program  that  Is  absolutely  essential 
for  America's  veterans.  A  veteran  returning 
home  from  a  shooting  war,  suffering  from 
wounds  and  service-connected  disabilities, 
should  not  be  expected  to  fight  another  war 
against  Inflation  at  the  expense  of  his  health. 
The  VA  hoapltal  modernization  program  has 
been  deferred,  apparently  because  of  Infla- 
tion. In  1969,  VA  appropriations  contained 
no  funds  at  all  for  new  hospital  construc- 
tion. Your  distinguished  past  National  Com- 
mander, Wayne  L.  Shelrbon.  when  he  testified 
before  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  last 
year,  emphasized  that  additional  delays  in 
construction  would  further  increase  the  cost 
of  the  modernization  program  because  con- 
struction costs  are  rising  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  ten  per  cent  per  year. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
all  ho\islng  legislation,  I  am  well  aware  of 
damage  done  to  our  building  programs  by 
the  Inflationary  spiral  which  has  gripped  our 
country.  I  pledge  to  you,  here  and  now.  that 
I  ahall  continue  my  vigorous  efforts  to  In- 
sure noi  only  passage  of  the  best  possible 
programs  for  our  veterans  but  also  to  pro- 
duce maximum  funding  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  these  programs. 

I  also  want  to  tell  you  that  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, I  was  directly  Involved  In  the  Congres- 
alonal  Investigation  and  pubUc  disclosure 
which  took  place  of  usurious  Interest  rates, 
as  high  as  80  per  cent,  being  charged  to 
servicemen  on  U.  S.  military  installatlona  all 
over  the  world.  I  am  happy  to  Inform  you 
that  on  military  installations  In  Europe,  Fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions  have  already 
been  eatebllahed  and  the  unscrupulous 
"Julca"  operatora  and  loan  "sharks"  have 
been  eliminated. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  on  my  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Far  East,  I  found  Federally 
chartered  credit  unions  established  In  that 
area  of  the  world  and  that  fraudulent  auto- 
mobile brokers  had  been  put  out  of  buslneas 
there,  too.  It  Is  estimated  that  as  a  direct 
result  of  Coogreaslonal  Investigations  In  both 
the  European  and  the  Asian  Theatre,  a  racket 
of  more  than  $60  mUllon  has  been  broken 
and  servicemen  now  are  free  of  the  "fast 
buck"  operators. 

What  about  the  servicemen  who  have  al- 
ready been  bUked  out  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars? Many  of  these  men  have  already  been 
dlacharged  frcm  the  armed  forces  and  ar« 
leading  Uvea  as  private  citlBens.  I  felt  strong- 
ly that  the  government  was  liable  for  the 
loaaee  sustained  by  these  servicemen,  because 
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the  Department  of  Defense,  tmtll  our  Con- 
gressional invesUgatlon  took  place,  refused  to 
take  action  against  the  companies  involved 
m  charging  usurious  Interest  rates  to  our 
servicemen.  Therefore,  In  1968  I  Introduced 
legislation  that  would  allow  repayments  out 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  the  servicemen  who 
had  already  been  bilked  by  these  "fast  buck'' 
operators.  I  have  Just  completed  revision  of 
the  list  of  names  of  servicemen  who  had 
been  bilked,  and  last  Monday  I  reintroduced 
my  bill  with  the  additional  names  included. 
I  am  hopefiU  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  take  early  actions  on  my 
measure  so  that  these  veterans  can  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  losses.  The  DAV  has  always 
stood  for  unswerving  allegiance  to  America 
and  over  the  years  has  held  aloft  the  torch 
of  Wue  patrlotum.  That  la  why  I  am  going 
to  speak  very  frankly  to  your  group  thU 
afternoon. 

Today,  in  America,  we  are  faced  with  many 
people  in  our  society  who  are  sick.  "They 
^mentally  frustrated.  There  »»  »  ^'^^^.H 
that  Is  permeating  our  society.  There  is  a 
materlaUsm  that  is^permeatlng  our  society.  If 
vire  do  not  become  aware  of  those  who  are 
spreading  hate  and  P"J"d'«;.  "i!f  *^^ 
people  win  destroy  those  very  liberties  that 
are  so  sacred  to  all  of  us. 

As  Americans,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  nationality,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  a  society  that  wiU  serve 
the  needs  and  wants  of  all  of  our  people  In 
a  democratic  fashion.  We  must  achieve  this, 
lust  as  our  forefathers  after  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  through  the  legislative  and  demo- 
cratic processes,  established  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  best  Interests  of  aU 
the  people  were  served. 

In  order  to  preserve  our  country,  we  must 
have  law  and  order  In  the  cities  of  America. 
We  cannot  allow  people  to  seize  control,  as 
they  do  In  totaUtarlan  sUtes.  It  Is  the  obU- 
gation  of  every  man  and  woman  to  under- 
stand the  social  needs  of  our  time  and  the 
social  lUs  of  our  time.  As  citizens  of  the 
greatest  democracy  on  earth,  we  must  un- 
derstand these  problems  and  meet  these  re- 
sponslblUtlee. 

Too  many  of  our  people  are  Joining  those 
who  are  causing  destruction — ^not  by  physi- 
cal means,  but  with  their  tongues  and  their 
propaganda.  They  speak  evil  of  their  fellow 
man  and  they  shun  their  responsibility  to 
understand  the  problems  of  their  fellow 
Americans.  Everybody  seems  to  be  taking 
delight  In  spreading  vldous  propaganda  and 
Ilea  about  their  elected  public  officials.  There 
Is  no  question  that  some  of  these  public  af- 
flcials  are  misusing  Uie  trust  placed  in  them, 
and  we  ought  to  expose  those  wbo  are  mis- 
using this  trust.  On  the  other  hand,  It  Is  our 
responsibility  as  Americans  to  exttd  and 
to  pr&lse  the  remaining  99.99  per  cent  of  our 
decent,  bard-wocitlng  public  servants  who  are 
serving  the  people  In  their  towns,  their  cities, 
their  states,  and  their  country  with  honesty 
and  dedication 
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Americans.  We  all  love  our  covmtry  and  all 
of  us  must  protect  our  free  institutions  and 
our  great  heritage  of  freedom.  This  war  at 
home  must  be  won  If  we  are  to  restore  un- 
derstanding, tranquility,  and  love  for  each 
other. 

Again,  I  thank  all  of  you  few  extending  this 
recognition  to  me,  and  I  wish  all  of  you 
Godspeed  in  the  years  ahead  as  you  continue 
to  serve  oiur  deserving  veterans  and  a  grate- 
ful Nation. 

Thank  you. 


1732— GEORGE  WASHINGTON— 1970 
WE  NEED  YOU 


When  we  destroy  our  public  ofllcl&ls,  we 
destroy  the  very  foundation  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  It  U  your  responslbUity,  and 
my  responsibility,  as  Americans,  to  praise 
the  good  that  Is  done.  We  have  too  little 
praise  in  the  press,  television  and  radio  foe 
those  who  are  doing  a  good  Job. 

The  preamble  to  the  DAV  constitution  be- 
gins with  the  inspiring  words— "For  God  and 
Nation."  So  today  I  am  chaUenglng  you  who 
have  already  given  so  much  to  our  beloved 
Amerloa  to  work  together  in  order  to  atop 
theae  people  who  are  spreading  hate,  who 
are  goeslp-mongers,  who  are  using  the  guilt- 
by-aaaoclatiom  technique,  and  who  are 
apivadlng  inalnuations  and  vicious  lies.  Tlie 
people  who  are  using  this  technique  are  aim- 
ing to  divide  ua  aa  Americans  and  to  ulti- 
mately destroy  us.  They  are  causing  great 
harm,  causing  whites  to  hate  blacks,  and 
black  people  to  hate  white  people,  turning 
nationality  against  nationality,  Jews  against 
gentiles.  All  of  this  must  stop.  We  are  all 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Bethesda 
man,  Ralph  Brown,  has  written  a  com- 
mendable piece  on  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  which  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  in  order  that  my  colleagues 
and  others  may  read  It : 
1732 — George  Washinoton — 1970  We  Need 
Yor 
Up  to  a  half  century  ago  everyone  knew 
who  George  Washington  was.  Parson  Weems 
and  the  cherry  tree  episode  helped  InstlU 
honesty  in  our  little  noggins,  and  love  of 
country  was  the  guiding  principle  taught 
at  home  and  In  school.  The  picture  of  Wash- 
ington praying  at  Valley  Forge  was  proof 
that  no  law  prohibited  worship  In  school 
either.  We  thanked  God  in  our  ovim  way  and 
followed  the  precepts  of  the  great  man 
whose  picture  adorned  every  classroom.  That 
was  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

The  other  day  we  asked  a  group  of  young- 
sters about  Washington  and  one  lad  wanted 
to  know  what  channel  he  was  on.  But  to 
a  yoimgster  In  Indiana  fifty  years  ago,  Wash- 
ington WM  the  nation's  orlg^lnal  hero,  boy  and 
man,  who  carved  his  way  from  cherry  tree 
to  first  president.  He  fought  his  way  through 
the  British,  crossed  the  Delaware,  starved 
through  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge 
and  won  the  war  at  Yorktown. 

This  was  the  simple  faith  of  all  Americans 
in  the  bygone  days  and  these  simple  faiths 
sustained  us  and  guided  us  because  George 
Washington  was  real.  America  was  real.  We 
knew  who  we  were  and  where  we  were 
going.  A  look  at  what  has  been  acccmapUshed 
by  Americans  In  such  a  short  span  of  years 
proves  that  we  got  there — ^further  and 
faster  and  better  than  any  country  In  the 
hUtory  of  civilization  making  our  citizens 
the  most  envied  people  in  the  world. 

When  we  locdc  at  some  of  the  confusion 
surrounding  much  of  the  atmoaphere  these 
days,  we  yearn  for  recall  of  the  notions  that 
grew  up  around  the  memory  of  Washington. 
They  are  not  as  corny  as  a  lot  of  agitators 
would  have  tis  beUeve.  The  seU-appolnted 
sophisticates  never  had  to  face  the  scourge 
of  Valley  Forge  nor  cross  an  Icebound 
DeUware.  They  accept  Uberty  as  a  right 
while  ii»giiiTHng  no  responsibility  for  duty. 

It  Is  difficult  to  match  Washington's  great- 
ness against  today's  standards:  he  might 
even  be  different  in  viewpoint,  but  as  a  man, 
he  would  have  been  the  same;  this  same  man 
of  destiny  he  proved  to  be  In  1776  when  we 
faced  our  moat  crucial  period.  Then,  one 
m^n  stood  tall  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wUder- 
ness  of  despair.  No  man,  before  or  since,  has 
ever  come  nearer  meeting  and  conquering 
the  challenge  of  such  a  crisis  than  did 
George  Washington. 

Rightly  have  we  called  him  our  greatest 
American.  The  principles  and  Meala  for 
which  he  stood,  tho  batter«d  and  torn  by 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic,  have  survived 
and  are  the  envy  of  the  world.  The  keystone 
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of  our  gov*nun«nt  and  lt«  «tblc*I  •t*iMl- 
HTds  mn  %»  •ound  uxlay  aa  wben  be  «at»b> 
ltsb«<l  ttaem  two  bundred  yeara  ago. 

We  might  dust  off  tbe  Gilbert  Stuart 
portrait  of  Waablngton  and  put  It  back  oa 
every  classroom  wall  to  remind  ua  of  our 
great  inberltance  and  help  prepare  today  a 
youtb  to  combat  itae  enemies  of  Amerte* 
wbo  keep  wblttUng  away  at  tbe  foundations 
of  this  great  heritage  we  are  prlvlleced  to 
call  home. 

Indeed.  George  Washington,  we  need  you ! 


ABANDONED  CARS 
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Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  8.  1969.  In  this  Chamber.  I 
expressed  my  concern,  as  I  have  done  on 
many  occasions  before,  over  the  sad  state 
of  our  oivlronment.  In  my  remarks  I 
sought  to  call  attention  to  the  contami- 
nation of  our  lakes  and  streams  and  the 
infringements  on  our  open  spaces,  and 
the  pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe.  I 
stated  at  that  time  that  we  must  begin 
at  once,  a  massive,  all-out  war  if  we  are 
to  turn  back  slime  and  foul  air.  Utter, 
and  revitalize  our  once  majestic  land- 
scape. Following  up  on  those  earber  re- 
marks I  am  pleased  to  state  today  that 
the  first  of  many  related  proposals  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  in  the  coming  months, 
aimed  at  Improving  the  quality  of  our 
surroundinss.  wlU  be  Introduced  this 
week.  This  proposal  will  deal  with  the 
problem  of  abandoned  automobiles. 

America  Is  truly  a  nation  on  wheels. 
Today  there  are  over  86  million  cars  In 
use  on  our  streets  and  highways,  and  the 
trend  la  ever  upward.  We  are  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  afford  the  enjoyment  «uid 
eonvenlence  of  automobile  travel.  The 
ntmxber  of  cars  owned  by  our  citizens  Is 
unprecedented  in  history  and  stands  as 
a  measure  of  our  technological  greatness 
as  a  nation.  B\it  as  the  size  of  our  auto 
populatlOTi  grows  the  number  of  vehicles 
becoming  unusable  and  left  abandoned 
alao  grows,  and  the  Nation  that  relies  on 
and  loves  the  automobile  is  about  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  proliferation  of  rust- 
ing hoiks. 

Here  are  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem. Over  the  past  several  years  6  to  9 
minion  automobilea  per  year  have  been 
worn  out  and  rendered  useless  for  trans- 
portation. Many  of  these  overage  vehi- 
cles have  been  picked  up.  stripped  of 
usable  parts,  processed  to  remove  im- 
purities, and  then  melted  down  to  make 
new  steel  products. 

However.  large  ntmibera  of  cars  have 
not  been  consumed  for  stetimaklng,  but 
rather,  have  been  abandoned  on  city 
streets  or  strewn  acrtMS  the  countryside 
as  a  less  attractive  measure  of  our  na- 
tlcoal  prosperity.  Fully  10  to  15  percent 
of  all  no  longer  drtveable  autos,  as  many 
as  2.50t  everr  itogle  day,  are  being  dis- 
carded yearly.  The  result  Is  an  un- 
counted backlog  Off  these  rusted,  unproc- 
essed hulks  which  dot  the  landscape. 

At  the  same  time,  because  of  prerail- 
Ing  condttloru  In  the  Indnstry.  many 
worn  out  eazB— 10  to  20  mflUon  aecord- 
ing  to  one  wtlmstp  which  are  hauled 
away,  are  ptttng  up  in  auto  graveyards 
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around  the  Nation  and  are  not  being  re- 
duced to  usable  scrap.  Mountains  of  Junk 
are  rising  on  the  outskirts  of  our  cities. 
And  yet.  Incredibly,  all  of  this  old  metal 
Is  valuable.  It  is  needed.  We  can  put  It 
to  very  good  use. 

A  processed  auto  body  used  to  make 
new  steel  substitutes  for  1.5  tons  of  iron 
ore.  1  ton  of  coke,  and  1  ton  of  lime- 
stone, all  nonreplaceable  national  re- 
sources. Presently,  the  steel  Industry  con- 
sumes 77  million  tons  of  scrap  steel  each 
year.  By  1980  the  Industry  will  require 
more  than  100  million  tons  of  scrap  a 
year.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars 
now  being  left  to  corrode  and  spoil  our 
open  spaces  can  easily  be  absorbed  into 
indastrial  use.  and  we  can  clean  up  the 
countryside  if  we  take  action  along  the 
lines  I  shall  propose. 

There  are  two  problem  areas  which  re- 
quire immediate  attention.  First.  large 
numbers  of  cars  have  been  left  to  rust  in 
remote  areas.  Transportation  of  these 
carcasses  over  long  distances  to  process- 
ing points  is  expensive  and  unprofitable 
and  this  accounts  for  many  of  the  un- 
retrieved  bulks  around  the  country.  It 
costs  too  much  to  go  out  and  get  them. 

Second,  industrial  requirements  call 
for  scrap  that  is  relatively  pure  and  free 
of  the  many  nonsteel  materials  such  as 
fabric,  plastics,  glass,  copper,  and  rubber 
goods  which  are  present  In  today's  cars. 
Expensive  handling  procedures  with 
modem,  high-priced  equipment  are  re- 
quired to  prepare  wrecked  vehicles  for 
reconversion.  Many  processors  have  been 
unable  to  purchase  the  needed  equipment 
and  so  heaps  of  wrecked  autos  have  been 
acciunulating  in  Junkyards  throughout 
the  land. 

Others  who  formerly  did  away  with 
impurities  by  burning  them  now  find 
their  activities  restricted  by  local  anti- 
pollution laws  banning  open  burning.  As 
a  result  many  processors  with  bulging 
Inventories  of  old  cars  are  turning  away 
owners  seeking  to  dispose  of  worn  out  ve- 
hicles, thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
cars  being  abandoned  on  vacant  lots,  at 
service  stations,  in  open  fields  and  wood- 
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We  must  take  action  to  deal  with  ever 
growing  numbers  of  abandoned  cars.  We 
need  an  Innovative  program  to  assure 
that  worn  out  vehicles  are  removed  from 
the  countryside  and  recycled  back  Into 
tbe  steelmaking  process.  With  this  aim 
In  mind  I  will  be  introducing  in  the  next 
few  days,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  in  retrieving  abandoned  auto- 
mobiles and  processing  them  for  scrap. 

My  bill  will  offer  Federal  financial  aid 
to  the  States  to  administer  programs  to 
remove  abandoned  cars  from  public 
thoroughfares  and  remote  rani  areas. 
Under  this  plan  Federal  guidelines  are 
to  be  established  to  spell  out  require- 
ments for  SUte  participation.  The 
guidelines  wUl  Include  requirementB  for 
easing  auto  title  and  lien  restrictions  and 
for  enacting  and  enforcing  antlaban- 
donment  statutes,  two  significant  ob- 
stacles to  improving  the  jMresent  situa- 
tion. State  appiieatloiis  for  aid  in  aceord- 
ance  with  the  guidelines  may  include 
either  assistance  for  State-operated  ptek 
up  programs,  or  for  contracts  with  inl- 
vate  operators  to  remove  abandoned 
vehicles. 


The  aid  program  is  to  be  financed  by 
earmarking  for  abandoned  auto  removal 
1  percent  of  the  annual  revenues  derived 
from  the  Federal  automobile  excise  tax. 
Last  year  revenues  from  this  7  percent 
tax  on  new  car  purchases  amounted  to 
$1.9  billion.  Setting  aside  Just  1  percent 
of  that  figure.  $19  million,  will  finance 
the  removal  of  almost  2  million  cars  each 
year,  based  on  an  estimate  of  $10  per 
car.  This  estimate  is  in  line  with  the  ex- 
perience of  a  program  now  underway  in 
one  of  the  States.  At  $10  per  car,  $19 
million  not  only  would  facilitate  the 
hauling  away  of  all  of  each  year's  crop 
of  newly  discarded  vehicles,  but  would 
make  a  significant  start  on  reducing  the 
vast  Junk  car  backlog  as  well. 

In  addition  this  bill  will  offer  rapid 
amortization  benefits  to  scrap  processors 
who  purchase  modern,  more  effective 
equipment  with  which  to  reduce  old  cars 
to  usable  scrap.  Efficient,  expanded  ca- 
pacity is  badly  needed,  but  is  presently 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  processors. 
Installations  of  required  equipment  such 
as  shredders,  hammer  mills,  magnetic 
separators,  and  nonpoUutlng  buining 
pits  may  cost  as  much  as  $2  million. 

For  this  program  to  succeed  there 
must  be  sufficient  processing  capacity. 
Rapid  amortization  for  purchasers  of 
up-to-date  auto  scrap  processing  equip- 
ment represents  a  valid  and  necessary 
Incentive  to  assure  that  adequate  dis- 
posal capacity  will  be  available  to  handle 
the  large  numbers  of  cars  to  be  retrieved 
by  the  pickup  program. 

With  an  assist  from  my  bill,  industry 
capacity  would  Increase  greatly.  Oper- 
ators would  be  able  to  reach  out  for 
about-to-be  abandoned  cars  before  they 
are  scattered  across  the  land.  Within  a 
few  years  the  huge  accumulation  of  Junk 
could  be  shrunk  to  nothing.  The  ultimate 
goal  would  be  a  smooth  flow  of  old  cars 
back  to  steelmaking  facilities  without  in- 
termediate stops  on  city  streets,  jimk- 
yard  stockpiles,  or  the  woods  off  a  coun- 
try road. 

The  bill  will  be  a  balanced,  flexible, 
easy  to  administer  plan  to  assist  the 
States,  which  lack  the  resources  to  carry 
on  this  badly  needed  program.  The  fund- 
ing aspects  of  this  approach  are  con- 
sistent with  proposals  currently  being 
advanced  to  deal  with  other  pollution 
and  waste-processing  problems.  Under 
this  approach,  the  existing  auto  excise 
tax  becomes  a  fair  and  equitable  user 
tax.  A  small  part  of  taxes  already  being 
paid  by  new  car  purchasers  would  be 
used  to  guarantee  funding  for  the  clean- 
up program. 

At  a  small  cost  the  plan  I  have  out- 
lined would  remove  rusting  eyesores 
from  the  countryside,  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion levris  by  helping  to  ^Imlnate  open 
burning,  save  nattuml  resources,  and 
lower  the  cost  of  producing  basic  steel. 
An  of  these  benefits  can  result  from  a 
concerted  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the 
wasteful  and  ugly  practice  of  littering 
the  Nation  with  unwanted  automobiles. 

It  Is  time  for  acticai.  Americans  want 
a  cleaner  America.  We  want  a  country 
free  from  trash  and  smoke,  a  nation  of 
clear  lakes  and  rtvers,  of  unlittered  road- 
ways and  unspoOed  wildemeas.  The  Na- 
tion which  sent  three  of  Its  own  to  the 
moon  in  the  sixties  Is  ready  to  clean  up 
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its  own  landscape  in  the  seventies.  We 
are  ready  to  move  ahead  in  this  struggle 
to  make  America  what  we  all  want  It 
to  be.  America  the  beautiful. 


PRESENTATION  OP  JAMES  POR- 
RESTAL  TROPHY  TO  3-57(L) 
NAVAL  RESERVE  SURFACE  DIVI- 
SION OF  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NSW    TOkK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
January  9,  of  this  year.  1  was  privileged 
to  participate  in  the  program  in  which 
the  James  Forrestal  Trophy  for  Naval 
Reserve  efficiency  was  presented  to  the 
3-57 (L)  Naval  Reserve  Surface  Division 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  Forrestal  Ti-ophy  is 
given  each  year  to  the  division  which  has 
the  most  outstanding  efficiency  record 
among  the  148  Naval  Reserve  Large  Serv- 
ice Divisions  In  the  competition.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  3-57th  and  extend  my 
heartiest  craigratulations  to  Comdr.  P.  R. 
Luccl  and  his  men  for  their  outstanding 
achievements. 

The  trophy  was  presented  by  the  Hon- 
orable James  D.  Hittle.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs,  who  made  the  following 
remarks: 

RcMASKS  BT  Hon.  James  D.  HrrrLE.  Assistant 
Seckrakt   of  THi  Navy    (Manpowe*  and 

RESOVS  AITAISS)  ,  AT  THf  PKKSKNTATION  OF 
TH«     J.VMES     POaaSBTAL     TlOPHT     TO     NAVAI, 

RESsava  Sdefacs  Division  3-57 (L),  Buf- 
falo. N.T.,  JAMTABT  9,  1970 

It  la  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  be  bere 
tonight  because  It  is  my  privilege  to  make  the 
presentation  of  the  James  Forrestal  Trophy 
to  Naval  Reserve  Surface  Division  Three 
Fifty  Seven.  At  this  point  I  want  to  convey 
to  you  the  greetings  of  President  Nixon, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Chafee.  They  are  aware  of  this 
presentation  ceremony  and  they  send  con- 
gratulations to  the  peraonnel  of  Surface 
Division  Three  Fifty  Seven. 

I  think  that  It  Is  very  important  that  those 
of  us  here  realize  the  very  real  significance 
of  this  trophy  and  what  it  means.  The  James 
Forrestal  Trophy  was  first  presented  to  the 
Naval  Reserve  after  Worid  War  n.  It  was 
established  In  an  effort  to  put  the  Naval 
Reserve  Surface  Divisions  In  close  competi- 
tion with  each  other. 

The  trophy  was  presented  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  1948  by  the  Reserve  Officers  of 
the  Naval  Service  who  later  that  same  year 
merged  with  the  Reserve  Officers  Aseociatlon. 
It  hae  been  presented  to  the  winning  Large 
Surface  Division  each  year  since  then,  except 
1960  when  competition  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended 

Tour  first  place  standing  among  all  the 
other  Large  Surface  Divisions  throughout  the 
country.  liS  In  number,  Is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing achievement.  In  looking  to  see  how  Divi- 
sion Three  Fifty  Seven  aCoompUahed  this,  I 
was  glad  to  learn  that  whUe  leading  all  other 
contenders  In  the  seven  areas  of  oompeUUon, 
which  Include  advancement,  strengtb  and 
attendance,  the  two  areas  that  were  truly 
ezceUed  in  w«re  the  areas  of  reenUstment 
and  volunteers  for  re-call  to  active  duty. 
These  two  areas  are  of  immense  importance 
to  the  Navy  as  a  whole.  Reenllstment.  be- 
cause this  gives  stability  and  Increased  readl- 
ness  to  the  Reserve;  and  volimteer  re-call, 
because  this  supports  the  active  Navy  with  a 
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source  of  skUled  personnel  otherwise  unob- 
tainable. 

Tbe  suoceas  that  you  have  earned  and  that 
Is  being  recognized  tonight  is  a  result  of 
efforts  of  each  of  you.  in  Division  Three  Fifty 
Seven,  and  in  tbe  support  that  you  have 
received  from  the  Training  Center  and  Its 
staff.  Every  officer  and  man  shares  In  the 
responsibility  and  In  the  glory.  This  trophy 
would  not  be  here  tonight  If  each  of  you  had 
not  put  forth  needed  eitra  effort.  And  let's 
not  forget  the  other  Ingredient  of  success 
that  so  often  goes  iinrecognized  when  men 
are  being  recognized  for  achievement.  That 
U,  the  wives,  mothers  and  girl  friends  who 
understood  and  supported  their  men  In  their 
efforts  Instead  of  objecting  to  the  time  spent 
on  drills  and  training  duty. 

This  trophy  Is  particularly  meaningful  be- 
cause of  the  person  whose  name  It  bears — 
the  late  James  Forrestal.  He  was  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  became  the  first  Secretary  of 
Defense.  James  Forrestal  was  Indeed  a  man 
m  whom  were  combined  the  cliaracterlstlcs 
of  personal  leadership,  great  Intellect,  abun- 
dant common  sense,  and  a  rare  imdersUnd- 
Ing  of  sea  power,  and  particularly  the  kind  of 
sea  power  the  United  States  needs  to  remain 
secure. 

It  was  because  of  his  understanding  of  the 
kind  of  sea  power  our  nation  needs  that 
James  Forrestal  placed  such  great  emphasis 
upon  what  he  referred  to  as  "The  Balance 
Fleet".  He  used  this  term  to  characterize  the 
type  of  VJS.  naval  power  that  emerged  from 
the  great  naval  campaigns  of  World  War  n. 
It  was  the  kind  of  U.S.  naval  power  that  had 
been  achieved  by  no  other  nation  In  all  his- 
tory. It  Is  a  naval  power  based  on  the  integra- 
tion of  surface  ships,  submarines,  carriers 
with  their  aircraft,  and  Fleet  Marine  Corps 
landing  forces. 

E:ach  of  these  elements  contributed  to  the 
strength,  mobility,  and  combat  versatility  of 
US.  naval  power.  And  because  of  their  orga- 
nizational Integration  Into  the  fleet,  the  sum 
total  of  their  combat  effectiveness  is  far 
greater  tlian  the  simple  mathematical  total 
of  the  Individual  parts. 

But  James  Forrestal  knew  something  else 
that  was  very  important.  He  knew  the  Im- 
portance of  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  energetic 
Naval  Reserve.  He  took  a  lead  in  establish- 
ing the  organizational  pattern  of  the  Naval 
Reserve.  The  basic  concept  of  the  role  at  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  the  Regular  Navy  wlthm 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  Is  known,  and 
properly  so.  as  the  "Forrestal  Principle".  That 
Is  the  principle  of  One  Navy;  a  concept  of  a 
Reserve  that  is  a  partner  ot  the  regular  ea- 
tabUshment.  and  It  1»  this  same  principle 
under  wlilch  we  are  still  operating  today.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  Forrestal  (Mlnelple  la 
reoogniaed,  and  moreover,  being  adhered  to 
within  the  Department  of  the  Navy  today. 

So,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
la  highly  appropriate  that  this  annual  award 
for  Naval  Reserve  efficiency  should  bear  the 
name  of  James  Forrestal  who  so  well  under- 
stood the  need  for  the  Naval  Reserve  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  kind  of  American  sea 
power  we  know  is  vital  to  the  protection  of 
our  nation. 

I  know  that  we  have  all  heard  the  out-of- 
town  speaker  say  that  he  brings  the  greet- 
ings of  some  high  official  and  I  suspect  that 
you  have  taken  my  previous  statement  of 
conveying  greetings  from  Washlng^ton  with  a 
certain  degree  of  skepticism.  But  I  want  to 
let  you  know  that  the  greetings  I  said  I  con- 
vey are  not  empty  amenities.  At  this  time 
It  la  my  privilege  to  read  to  you,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  you  of  Surface  Division 
Three  Fifty  Seven,  the  following  letter. 

Comdr.  P.  IiTTCCi, 
Buffalo  Club, 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Deeply  regret  that  official  biislness  abroad 
keeps  me  from  attending  dinner  and  For- 
restal Trophy  Award  ceremony  at  the  Buf- 
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falo  Club.  Please  convey  my  sincere  congrat- 
ulations to  Assistant  Secretary  Hittle,  who 
continues  to  be  a  vigorous  force  for  leader- 
ship and  wisdom  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  I  trust  this  voice  will 
continue  to  be  heard  and  help  guide  oxxr  Na- 
tion In  the  chaUenglng  and  crucial  years 
ahead.  Regards  to  all  present. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

US.  Senate. 

The  Seceetart  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  8, 1970. 
Comdr.  P.  B.  Lttcci, 

VSNB,  Commanding  Officer.  Naval  Reserve 
Surface  Division  3-57(L),  U.S.  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center, 
Three  Porter  Avenue,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Deas  Commander  Ltrcci:  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  to  you  and  your 
members  of  Surface  Unit  3-57 (L)  my  official 
and  personal  congratulations  upon  the 
award,  tills  evening,  to  your  Unit  of  the 
James  Forrestal  Trophy. 

The  significance  of  this  award  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  Is  an  appropriate  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  Surface  Unit  3-57 
(L)  lias  l>een  the  leader  among  large  Sur- 
face UnlU  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserves  in 
overall  efficiency,  which  Includes  advance- 
ment, recruiting,  re-enlisting,  and  aU  of 
those  many  tilings  that  contribute  to  sea- 
going combat  abUlty  and  the  contribution 
which  Naval  power  in  turn  makes  to  our 
national  security. 

The  record  which  Surface  Unit  3-57(L) 
has  made  during  the  past  year  is  one  which 
you,  as  the  Commanding  Officer,  and  all  of 
the  personnel  of  your  unit  can  be  justifiably 
proud.  The  Unit's  record,  on  which  the 
award  of  the  Forrestal  Trophy  is  based,  sets 
a  high  standard  for  all  other  Naval  Reserve 
Units  to  emulate,  and  I  am  confident,  also, 
that  the  Unit  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
high  standards  which  it  has  so  clearly 
established. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
convey,  for  me,  to  All  Hands  of  your  unit, 
the  traditional  Naval   recognition   of   duty 
prc^rly  performed — ^"Well  Done." 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  Laird. 


ISRAEL  MUST  NOT  BE  LEFT  TO 
STAND  ALONE . 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   CXORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTt'ES 

Monday.  February  23,  1970 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  apeaker.  the 
Arab  commando  group  which  boasted 
responsibility  for  the  in-air  destruction 
of  the  Swiss  Jetliner  bound  for  Israel 
Saturday,  are  premeditated,  barbaric, 
murdering  animals.  Will  time  ever  erase 
from  memory  the  grief  pictured  in  the 
faces  of  weeping  families  at  Israel's 
Lydda  Airport  when  they  were  told  there 
were  no  survivors. 

U.S.  citizens  were  on  that  plane  of 
which  Abou  Marlam  boasted,  and  later 
retracted,  credit  for  destroying.  Precious 
lives,  dear  to  Americans. 

What  about  it  Beirut.  Lebanon  and 
Amman.  Jordan?  Will  you  sanction  such 
atrocities  and  the  cold  fury  they  en- 
gender, or  will  you  cooperate  in  making 
deterrent  examples  of  those  monstrous 
killers? 

To  capitulate  to  terrorism  is  beneath 
the  character  of  free  nations.  Whether 
air  service  or  people  service,  Israel  must 
not  be  left  to  stand  alone. 
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RESULTS  OP  SURVEY  ON  STUDENT 
UNREST  IN  THE  NATIONS  HIGH 
SCHOOI£ 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  General  Edu- 
cation has  completed  an  exhaustive  sur- 
vey on  student  unrest  in  American  high 
schools.  It  is  part  of  our  committee's 
continuing  investigation  of  the  impact 
of  Federal  aid  in  American  education. 

A  total  of  13,086  high  school  principals 
responded  to  a  comprehensive  question- 
naire which  had  been  mailed  to  all  of 
the  Nation's  20.000  high  schools. 

The  survey  of  student    unrest  activity 
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in  the  Nation's  high  schools  was  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  subcommittee's 
overall  study  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  1970's. 

Results  of  the  comprehensive  ques- 
tiormaire  returns  were  tabulated  for  the 
subcommittee  by  the  Division  of  Com- 
puter Research  and  Technology  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

It  is  my  hope  that  results  of  this  thor- 
ough survey  will  help  educators,  social 
scientists,  school  administrators,  as  well 
as  students  themselves  evaluate  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  student  unrest.  I  am 
certain  there  is  a  wealth  of  information 
for  social  scientists  to  study  in  this 
survey. 

The  suiTey  categorized  schools  by 
city,  suburb  and  rural  areas  It  also  went 
into  detail  on  ethnic  composition,  ethnic 
increases,  family  income,  degree  of  stu- 

SURVEY  OF  AMFRICAN  HIGH  SCHOOIS,  1963  69  *CAD(M|C  YiAR 
COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  AND  PERCEMAGES 
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dent  protest,  and  principal  causes  for 
such  protest  activity. 

The  survey  included  responses  from 
principals  in  public,  private,  and  paro- 
chial schools. 

It  showed  what  actions  school  admin- 
istrators had  taken  to  resolve  problems 
leading  to  protest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Library  of  Congress 
had  researched  for  us  previous  surveys  on 
student  unrest,  including  Dr.  Alan  Wes- 
tin's  study  at  Columbia  University.  The 
largest  previous  survey  of  principals  cov- 
ered 1,900  randomly  selected.  Most  pre- 
vious studies  covered  much  smaller  ur- 
ban or  regional  areas,  and  concentrated 
on  newspaper  articles  about  protests 
that  have  reached  the  proportions  of 
newsworthy  items.  I  believe  our  study 
here  is  the  most  complete  to  date. 
Results  of  the  survey  follow: 


|Nutnb«i  Of  US.  high  Khoo's:  29  900  (ipvioimiatrlv)  number  o4  lii||h  ichooh  mpondmt  IS.QK.  numbcf  o<  rnoondmi  hi(k  KtiwK  th«t  ripftwflced  stucltnt  pioletl'  7  710(11  p«tctn(  a(  IS  086) 
number  of  ie»on<Jin|  hi|h  schools  repo«tin«  I  or  mofi  rion'  JS  prolMt  Kli«it»  149(1  pofCtnl  a«  loUl).  nu^nbtr  ol  hi|h  schools  r»portinf  si|iiilic«nt  incrotM  mrthnic  enrollmenf  o»»r  pjst  5 
«Mrs  3.008 CO  percent  o(  toUl),  number  ol  high  schools  reportini 'unilicinl  incrus*  m  efhne  "nrolitiMl  ihjt  eipenenced  ptoleM  ItSUS  pe'ceni  ol  3.008);  numbtr  ol  public  city  hijh  schools 
■tilh  siiMilic^nl  elhn«  enrollment  increise  lh«l  cipsnenced  protest.  400,  rumber  o«  hifh  schools  with  sitnihcjnt  fthnic  enrollme'il  ixrease  reportin(  •tioli"  JS  protest  Klivity:  ii  (.36  percent 
•(  1*9)1 


All  schools  iespeniiin((l&OK) 


City  public  schools  *ith 
sifniticjnt  increase  in  ethnc 
enrollment  in  last  i  years 
that  eipenenced  protest 
activity  (400) 


Schools  repoilini  iiots(l49) 


100  percent,  cily. 


1  location  el  KhMl: 

n  porcent.  city 

20  porcent.  subwrk 

S4  percent,  rural  town 

2  EnroHment: 

(•  percent,  less  than 

1.000. 
73  percent.  1  OOO  to  ?  000.  *»  percent  1  000  to  7.000 
C  percent.  7  UOO  to  3.000.     19  percent.  7.000  to  3.000 
7  percent.  o«er  3.000 


.  70  percent,  city 
.  71  percent  suburb 
9  percent,  rural  to»n. 


All  schools  responding  (1  b.08t) 


City  public  schools  »ith 
signilicant  increase  in  ethnic 
enrollment  in  last  S  yeais 
that  eipenenced  protest 
Ktivily  (400) 


Schools  reporting  riots  (149) 


0  06  percent,  $15,000  and 
above. 


3.  Family  mean  income 

(  percent,  loss  than 
S3  OOO. 

30  percent.  {3,000  to 

6ooo 

49  p^tnt,  $S,000  to 

SIO.OOO. 
8  potcont,  $10,000  to 

SIS.OOli. 
3  percent.  tlS.OOO  and 
above 
4a  Composition  of  student 
population : 
93  percent,  white 

American. 
34  percent,  blach 

American 
14  percent,  Meiican 

AnMticaa. 
7  percent.  Oriental 

American 
4  percent,  Puerto  Rican 
Ameiicait. 

7  percent.  American 
Indian. 

4b.  Predominant  ethnic  enrollment 
14  percent,  white 
American. 

8  percent,  black 
American. 

3  percent.  Meiican 

American. 
0.36  porcent.  Oriental 

American. 
O.bO  percent.  Puerto 

Rican  American. 
0.97  percent,  American 
I  ndian. 
S.  Description  ol  school: 

86  percent.  puMk .  100  pwtMl  puMK 

8  percent  private .  .. 


21  percent,  less  than  1  000        27  percent,  less  than  1.000. 

43  percent.  1  000  to  7,000. 
77  percent,  to  3.000. 
1 1  percent,  over  3,000. 


13  percent  over  3.000 
6  percent,  less  than  {3.000  . 
33  percen*.  $3,000  to  tS.OOO 
63  percent,  K.OOOte  tlO.OOO 
6  percent,  $10,000  to  tIS, 000 


91  percent,  white  American    . 

88  percent,  black  American.  . 

78  percent,  Meiican  American. 

23  percent,  oriental  American. 

71  percent,  Puerto  Rican 

American 
9  percent,  American  Indian. 

I: 

66  percent,  white  American    . 

78  percent,  biKk  American  . . 

3  pofcenl,  Meiican  American. 

07S  peftent,  oriental 

American. 
2  percent,  Puerto  Rican 

American. 
0.7S  percent,  American 

Indian. 


6  percent,  less  than  $3,000. 
31  percent,  $3,000  to  $5,000. 
48  percent.  $S,M«  I*  $10,000. 
10  percent,  $10,000  to  $16,000 
0,  $16  000  and  over. 

86  percent,  white  American. 

86  percent,  black  Americaa. 

31  percent,  Meiican  American. 

27  percent,  oriental  American. 

19  percent,  Puerto  Rican 

American. 
13  ptrtent,  American  Indian. 

64  percent,  white  American. 
26  percent,  biKk  Americait 
S  percent,  Meiican  Amencaa. 

0.67  percent,  oriental 

American. 
1  percent,  Puerto  Rican 

American. 
0,  American  Indian. 


6  percent,  parochial  

6.  Signihcant  ethnic  enrollment  increase  in  pMt  S  yaan: 

70  percent,  yes (3,008)...  100  percent, yw. 

79  percent,  no  

7  Protest  activity  l968-i8: 

18  percent,  yes  (2,710). . .  100  percent,  yte 

78  percent,  no 

8  Number  ol  protests: 

68  percent.  1 S3  percent.  I  (212  schools) 

20percent.2 2t  percent, 2(102  schoots). 

8perc«nl.3 11  percent.  3  (42  Kkoeti). . 

I  percent.  4  (24  sckools)  .  2  percent,  4  (7  adieeis), . . . 
3  percent,  S  er  more  (83     6  percent ,  S  or  more  (73 
'     Is).  scheolsX 


97  percent,  pubic. 
0.67  percent,  private  (1 

SCiMOl)i 

0.  pargchMl. 

9C  percent,  yei 
41  percent,  ne. 

100  percent,  yes. 


34  percent,  1. 
30  porcent.  2. 
18  percent.  3. 
4  percent.  4 

17  percent,  i  or  more  (17 
schools). 


9.  Pretest  planned  m  atfvancv! 

67  percent,  yes. .   

48  percent,  ne 
10.  Percentage  ol  students 
participating: 
b9  percent  less  than  6 
percent  ol  students. 
19  percent.  6  to  10  per- 
cent ol  studentv 
10  percent  10  to  76 

percent  ol  students. 
4  percent.  26  to  60 

peictnt  ol  students. 
7  percent  over  SO 
percent  ol  studentv 
11    Number  o4  miuries  in 
protest.: 
91  percent  none        .     . 
4  percent.  1  to  S  (133 

schools). 
3  percent,  6  !•  10  (63 

1  percent  10  to  76(36 

schools). 
I  percent,  ever  26  (37 

schools). 

12.  Property  damage  resulting 

from  protest 
91  percent,  less  than 

SI  00. 
3  percent  $100  to  $600 
1  percent,  $600  to 

si.ooa 
0.01  paicenl.  ever 
II  .880  (78  schools). 

13.  Police  called  as  a  result  ol 

piotest: 
24  percent,  yes 

76  percent,  no    

14.  TKtKs  ol  student  protest: 

16  percent  beycolt  (424 
schooh). 

17  percent.  sIrAe  (473 
sdMohX 

1  portent  riet  (149 
sdMolt). 

77  percent,  sit-in  (683 
sdMaH). 

77  percent  underground 
newspapers  (7S4) 

46  percent,  other  tactics 
(1.764  schools). 

15.  Issues  invoi.ed  m  proiest: 

18  percent,  curricukim 
policy  (487) 

13  psrcent, dress  codes 
OI3). 

16  percent,  student  po- 
litical organuations 
(410). 

34  percent,  general  dis- 
cipMniryrulee  (941)1 

18  pwceat,  teeckers  or 
p(iKi8tls(489X 


74  percent,  yes 
74  percent,  no 


67  percent,  less  than  6  per- 
cent ol  students. 

23  percent.  S  to  10  percent 
ol  students. 

I?  percent,  10  to  76  percent 
ol  studentL 

7  percent,  76  to  60  percent 
ol  students. 

7  percent  over  SO  percent 
ol  students. 


76  percent  none  . . 
11  percent,  1  to  S.. 


4  percent.  Sto  10  . 
7  percent  10  to  2S. 
4  percent  over  2S. . 


77  percent,  yev 
21  percent,  no. 


46  percent,  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  students. 

24  percent,  6  to  10  percent  ol 
students  (36). 

16  percent.  10  to  26  percent 
ol  students  02). 

7  percent,  26  to  SO  percent 
ol  students  (10). 

2  percent,  over  60  percent 
ol  students  (2). 

33  percent  none. 
33  percent.  1  to  6. 

.  II  pemnt  S  to  10. 

7  percent  10  to  25. 
7  percent,  over  25. 


73  percent,  less  than  $100 SS  percent,  less  than  $100. 

.  72  percent.  $100  to  $600. 
8  percent.  $600  to  $1,000. 


II  percent.  $100  to  $600  . 

2  percent  $600  to  $1,000. 

3  percent  Over  $1000(12 
schools). 


10  percent  over  $1,000  (14 
schools). 


60percent.yes 

47  percent  no 

37  percent  boycott  (129 

KhooH). 
29  percent,  strike  (116 

schools). 
13  percent  iiel(63  schools). . 

22  percent,  sit- In  (88  schools). 

24  percent  underground 
newspepers  (99  schools). 

40  percent  other  tactics 
(160  schoolsX 

26  percent,  curriculum  policy 
(102) 

27  percent,  dress  codes  (91).. 

7?  percent,  student  political 
organizations  (88). 

31  percent,  general  dixipli- 

nary  rules  (176). 
70  percent,  teachers  or  prin- 
(MX 


83  percent,  yes  (174  schools). 
12  percent,  no. 

41  porcent.  boycott  (62 

schools). 
30  percent,  strike (46  schools). 

100  percent,  riot 

27  percent  sit-in  (41  schoots). 

34  percent  underground 

news  (61). 
23  percent  other  tactics  (36). 


34  percent,  curriculum  policy 

(52). 
16  percent,  dress  codes  (25). 

34  percent,  student  political 
orpnizalions  (51)L 

48  percent,  general  discipli- 
nary rules  (73). 

36  percent,  teachers  or  prin- 
cipals (5SX 
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All  schools  responding  (16,086) 


74  percent,  school  ser- 
vir.es  and  iKilities 
(671). 
9  percent, outside 
speakers  (246). 
44  percent,  other  issues 
(1,198). 
16  RKia!  issues  involved  in 
protest: 

30  percent,  yes  (803 
schools). 

70  percent.no 

17.  Specific  rKial  issues:  < 

26  percent,  percentage 
of  leschers.  etc  from 
minority  groups. 
34  percent,  ethnic 

studies  programs. 
99  percent,  other  issues. 
IS.  Issues  outside  school  policy :  ■ 

22  porcent.  yes 

78  percent,  no 

19.  Nonstudents  involved  in 
protest: 

31  percent,  yes  (866 
schools). 

69  percent,  no  .  . 
VI.  If  nonstudents.  they  were  - 
43  percent,  college 

students. 
49  percent,  high  schoci 

dropouts. 
56  percent,  members  ot 

community 

organizations. 
78  percent,  tMChers 

32  percent,  parents.     . 
30  percent  others 


City  public  schools  with 
significant  increase  in  ethnic 
enrellment  in  last  5  years 
that  eipenenced  protest 
actilrity  (400) 


Schools  reportins  riots  (149) 


78  percent,  school  services 
aed  Ia:ilities(ll5). 

11  percent,  outside  speakers 

(47) 
50  iciceiit,  other  issues  (199). 


59  percent,  yes  (237  schools). 
3C  |*rcent,no 

35  percent,  percentase  ol 

teachers,  etc.  from 

minority  groups. 
37  percent,  ethnic  studies 

programs. 
83  percent,  other  issues 


30  percent,  yes. 
62  percent,  no. . 


51  liercent,  yes  (201  schools). 
45  percent,  no 


34  percent,  college 

students. 
58  percent,  high  school 

ilropouts. 
66  percent,  members  of 

community  organuations. 


19  percent,  teKhers. 
31  percent,  parents  . 
28  percent  others... 


33  percent,  school  services 
and  facilities  (45). 

22  percent, outside  speakers 

(34) 
48  percent,  other  issues  (73) 


83  percent,  yes. 
15  percent,  no. 

31  percent,  percentage  ol 

teachers,  etc.  from 

minoiity  group. 
39  percent,  ethnic  studies 

proRrams. 
85  percent,  other  issues. 

.  33  percent,  yes. 
.  62  percent,  no. 

72  percent,  yes  (107  schools). 

25  percent  no. 

46  percent,  college  students. 

77  percent,  high  school 

dropouts. 
67  percent,  members  of 

community  organizatiot's. 

22  pejcent,  teachers. 
34  percent,  parents. 
46  percent,  others. 


All  schools  responding  (15,086) 


City  public  schools  with 
significant  increase  in  ethnic 
enrollment  in  last  5  years 
that  experienced  protest 
activity  (400) 


Schools  reporting  riots  (149) 


21.  Protest  leaders  rank  aca- 

demically in: 
21  percent,  top  H  of 

class. 
17  percent  middle  1  j. .. 

25  percent  lower  )s 

37  percent,  cross  sec- 
tion ol  above. 

22.  Action  taken  to  resolve  pro- 

test: 

44  percent,  appointed 
faculty-student  com- 
mittees. 

27  percent,  meetings 
with  parents. 

15  percent,  meetings 
with  minority  groups. 

40  percent,  alter  various 
school  rules. 

5  percent,  approve  stu- 
dent political  organiza- 
tions or  underground 
newspapers. 

27  percent  other  ac- 
tions taken. 

23.  Protest  activity  anticipated 

in  1969  70  school  year:- 
43  percent,  yes 
(1,177  schools). 

51  percent,  no 

6  percent,  declined  to 
respond. 
Protest  activity  anticipated 
in  1969  70  school  year :  • 

14  percent  yes 

53  percent  no  . .      - . 
28  percent,  declined 
to  respond. 


10  percent  top  h  of  class 5  percent,  top  H  of  class. 


15  percent  middle  Vi 

38  percent,  lower  H.  

37  percent,  cross  section  of 
above. 


50  percent,  appointed  fac- 
ulty-student committees. 

43  percent  meetings  with 

parents. 
30  percent,  meetings  with 

minority  groups. 
38  percent  alter  various 

school  roles. 
6  percent  approve  student 

political  organizations  or 

underground  newspapers. 

29  percent,  other  actions 
taken. 


U  percent  middle  H. 
46  percent  lower  H. 
36  percent,  cross  section  of 
above. 


60  percent  appointed  faculty- 
student  committees. 

25  percent  meetings  with 

parents. 
50  percent  meeting  with 

minority  groups. 
55  percent  alter  various 

school  rules. 
13  percent  approve  student 

political  organizations  or 

underground  newspapers. 

36  percent  other  actions 
taken. 


51  percent,  yes 65  percent,  yes. 


42  percent,  no 

3  percent,  declined  to 
respond. 


28  percent,  no 
7  percent  declined  to 
respond. 


•  Percentages  are  based  on  number  ol  schools  responding    yes    to  questions  16  and  19. 
'Percentage  based  on  number  ol  schools  responding  "yes"_to  question  7. 

•  Percentages  based  on  number  ot  schools  responding  '  Yes'   to  question  7. 

•  Percentages  based  on  total  number  ol  high  schools  responding. 


Note-  In  this  survey,  percentages  exceeding  100  percent  indicate  multiple  response;  per- 
centages less  than  100  percent  indicate  no  response;  numbers  in  parentheses  are  actual  schools 
represented  by  percentages.  Questions  8  through  16  are  based  on  numbers  ol  schools  responding 
"yes"  to  question  7.  Percentages  in  questions  18. 21,  and  22  are  also  based  on  schools  responding 
"yes"  to  question  7.  Percentages  in  question  17  are  based  on  number  of  schools  responding 
"yes"  to  question  16.  Percentages  in  question  20  are  based  on  number  of  schools  responding 
"yes"  to  question  19. 


RESPONSE  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTIONNAIRE  SELECTED  URBAN  AREAS' 


Metropolitan 
Chicago 


Metropolitan 
Cleveland 


Metropolitan 
Detroit 


Metropolitan 
Los  Angeles 


Metropolitan 
New  York  City 


Metropolitan 
San  Francisco 


Metropolitan 
St  Louis 


Nrcent     Number      Pereont     Humlur      Porcent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent 


Number 


1.  Total  number  schools  responding. . 


2.  Enrollment: 

Less  than  1,000 

1,000  to  2,000 

2.000  to  3,000 

Over  3.000 

3.  Family  mean  income: 

Less  than  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $10,000 

$10,000  to  $16,000 

$15,000  and  above 

lA.  Approiimale  composition  studeri 
body: 

White  American 

Black  American 

Meiican  American... 

Oriental  American... 

Puerto  Rican  American i. 

American  Indian^ 

4B.  PredominanOCTFnIrtnrollment: 

White  Ameiican 

Black  American 

Meiican  American........ 

Oriental  American 

Puerto  Rican  American 

American  Indian 

5.  Description  ot  school 

Public 

Private 

Parochial 

6.  Signifcant  increase  in  athnic  e»- 

roUment  in  last  5  years: 
Yes. . . 
No 

7.  Protest  xtivity  in  1968  69 

Yes 

No 

8   II  yes,  number  of  protests: 

Sor  mor* 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tabl*, 


43 


IK 


24 


47 


3  years.     i 


41 
26 
21  . 
12 

4 
22 
S« 

t 

8 


82  . 
65  . 
32  . 
18  . 
29  . 
6 

68 

27  . 
1 
0 
1 
0 

47 
26 

27 


51 
49 

46 
54 

33 
28 
17 
33 
19 


V 
2 
2 


41 

M 


43 

43 

7 

7 

2 
19 
43 
26 

10 


83  . 

55  . 
0  . 
5  . 
7  . 

5  . 

71  . 
29  . 

0. 

0  . 

0  . 

0  . 

67 
19 
U 


28 
8 

5 


54 
29  . 

8 

8 

2 
19 
63 

10 
0 


90  . 
65  . 
27  . 
20  . 

6  . 

8  . 

60  . 

31  . 

4  . 

0 
0 
0 

54 

17 
29 


26 
8 
14 


12 

10 
6 
1 
7 


29      12 
70 

21  9 
7» 

67      « 

22  2 

a    1 
0 

0 


42      20 
58 

35     17 
65 

65      11 

a     4 

6      1 

0 

S      1 


26 
28 
26 
21 

2 

36 

51 

9 

2 


67  . 
77  . 
72  . 
42  . 
5  . 
12  . 

47  . 
30  . 
19  . 

0  . 

0 

0 

79 
6 

15 


58 
42 

51 
49 

45 

27 

9 

5 

14 


33 
3 
7 


25 
22 


10 
6 
2 
1 
3 


38 

37 

5 

16 

9 
18 
48 
13 

8 


91  . 
67  . 

21 : 

54  . 
2  . 

70  . 
11  . 

0 

0 

12 

.05 

55 
25 

19 


44 
56 

41 

59  . 

41 
33 
11 

4 
10 


102 
47 
36 


82 
70 


54 

33 

8 

4 

8 
17 

58 

4 
8 


92  . 
71  . 
58  . 
63  . 
21  . 
17  . 

63  . 

25 

4 

0 
0 

4 

46 

21 
33 


11 

5 
8 


29 

23 

8 

3 

7 


54  13 
46 

29  7 
71 

28  2 
28  2 
28      2 

0 

14      1 


68 

9 
17 
6 

6 
17 
40 
23 
13 


96 

51 
2  . 
4  . 

0 
0 

85 
13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

36 

21 


32 
68  . 

17 
83  . 

75 
13 

0. 

0  , 

u 


20 
17 
10 


15 
8 
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9  PietMis  riMMtf  M  (AiMw: 

Vet 

No 

10  Pe'CfnUfi  of  ttudents  paiticipat- 

iii(  in  pioltits: 

ItM  Bun  b  priceni ...     .    .    . 

4  to  10  peicent . 

10  10  n  p«ictM ^ 

?blo  JO  pcicent 

Ovei  53  p«icenl  ...  .... 

11  Number  ot  injudM  in  prottsts: 

None 

1  to  5  miuiies 

Mo  10  iniuiin 

10  lo  2i  iniuiiej 

Ov«i  ;!5  iniuncs 

12  PropeifY  dJmaie- 

Less  than^lOO 

JlOOIoJSOO 

JSOOtoJI  OOO 

OvetSl.OOO  

13.  Po'ice  uiied  n  a  lesttilot 

pratnl: 
Yes 

No 

14.  Tjct'cs  ol  student  ptotesi: 

Boycott 

Sliike 

Riot     

Sil-in      

Undeiftound  paper 

Othei  tactKS 

lb  lss«>cs  iiivol'.ed  m  piotett: 

Cui'icuitm  poliCV- -  — . 

Oress  cades 

S'udeni  colitical  Drianiialioas. 

Gei>e:jl  i)iscipii«ai« 'ules  

Teactieis  oi  pimcipals  ...     . 
SclMOl  services  and  facilities  . 
Outside  si-eakers 
Ottier  issues 
16  Racial  issues  involved  m  protest: 
Yes 
No 
17.  II  yes.  spcciiic  lacial  issues  > 
Percentage  ot  teachers  admmistiatois 
from  - 

Minority  (roopt 

ftHnic  studios...  

Other  issues 

18  Were  issues  outside  letuiM  ickMl 
poKy: 

Yes 

No      

19.  Nonstudcnts  involY<4: 

Yes 

No  

20.  II  yes  they  «ere  > 

Coll»|»  students 

Hi|h  school  dropouts 

Members  of  commui'tty  Of|»- 

nualnns 

Tttcfetts 

Pxento 

OtHors .. 

21  Protest  leiders  tank  academically 

•n: 

Topi  }ot class. 

•.'iddlel  3 

U»ei  I  '  

Crcss-seclioe  

22  Actions  to  resolve  protest: 

Appoint  laculti  student  COM- 

mittees '--- 

Meclinf s  aith  parenb 

UMbugt  «iUl  minority  iiotips 

Alter  Miioiis  school  rules 

Approve  student  political  or- 
fans  or  underfround  no«is- 
papors 

Other 

23.  Protests  anticipaM  m  1970;  ■ 

Y«» 

Ho 
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Metropolittn 
Chicato 

PwcMt     Number 


Metropolitan 
CloveUnd 


Metropolitan 
Detroit 


Motropotitan 
Los  Anieles 


Metropolilall 
New  York  City 


Motropotitan 
San  Fiancsce 


Metropolitan 
St.  Louis 


Ptfcenl     Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Ntcent     Number      Ptfconl     Numbof      Ptrcont       Number 


11 

32 

99 
II 

I 

82 
18 

14 

68 

32 

15 

90 

10 

63 

57       4 
43 

87 

13 

7 

27  . 
W  . 
27  .. 
22  .. 
i.. 

77  .... 
II  .. 

9  .... 

0  .... 
11  .... 



59  .. 
24  .. 
12  .. 

0  .. 

i  .. 



54 

It 

10 

S 

0  .  .. 

... 

sV 

4 

3 



U 

28  

43 

62 

37 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

14 

■• 

•I  .. 
10  .. 

9  .. 

•  .. 

»  .. 

H  ... 
II  ... 

0  ... 

0  ... 

0  ... 

(2  .. 
12  .. 

•  .. 

•  .. 

77 

5 

10 

0 

0 

;... 

83 

14 

3 

0 

• 

.... 

57 

2t 

7 

0 

0 

75 

25 

0 

0 

0 

- 

»I  .. 

10  .. 

1  .. 

77  ... 

0  ... 
22  ... 

0  .  . 

12  .. 
0  .. 

•J::;::: 

s 

It 

.  -•• 

01  

3 

1 

7  .... 

.... 

43 

M 

70 

14 

07 

0 

0 

0 

., 

63 

24 

33  .. 
M  .  . 

51 
49 

. 

41 
54  . 

70 

30.  ... 
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sponse;  percentages  less  than  lOO  percent  indicate  no  response;  percentages  in  questions  0 
through  16  are  based  on  numbers  ol  schools  responding  "yes"  to  question  7;  percentages  in 
questions  It.  21.  and  22  are  also  based  on  schools  responding  "yes"  to  question  /;  percentages 
in  question  17  are  based  on  number  ol  schools  responding  "yes"  to  questi.n  16:  percentages 
Ml  question  20  are  based  on  number  o(  schools  responding  ^'yes"  to  question  19. 
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DR.  ARTHUR  P.  BURNS  SHOWS 
SCOPE  FOR  THE  JOB 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  23,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  an  Interesting  story  by  Hobart 
Rowen  in  the  business  and  finance  sec- 
tion of  yesterday's  Washington  Post  re- 
garding Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  the  very 
capable  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Systemr  It  quoted  him  as  saying 
that  we  are  not  in  a  recession  at  present 
and  that  he  does  not  think  we  are  going 
to  get  into  one.  I  found  the  article  quite 
reassuring  and  therefore  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  have  missed  it: 
BuKNS  Shows  Scope  foh  thb  Job  as  Economy 
Begins  Cbuciai.  Test 

Best  show  in  town  last  week  was  a  set  of 
bearings  conducted  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress — and  the  star  per- 
former was  Arthur  P.  Bums,  new  Chairnum 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

One  didn't  go  for  laughs:  this  wak  all  seri- 
ous stuff.  The  underlying  theme,  as  NUon 
administration  witnesses  put  It,  was  that  a 
sluggish  economy  Is  now  entering  a  crucial, 
question-mark  period. 

Will  It  spill  over  Into  a  recession  with 
heavy  unemployment?  Will  a  disastrous  In- 
flation In  prices  and  interest  rates  ever  come 
down?  Will  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  riding 
to  the  rescue,  misjudge  things  as  It  did  In 
1967  and  1968,  rekindling  the  inflationary 
flres? 

Like  the  old-time  movie  serials,  the  only 
certain  answers  wUl  oome  in  future  Instal- 
ments. 

But  Burns,  although  warning  that  "I'm 
no  prophet, "  was  willing  to  lay  his  long  and 
distinguished  reputation  on  the  line. 
"There's  been  some  loose  talk  in  this  coun- 
try about  a  recession,"  he  told  the  Com- 
mittee. "But  we  don't  have  a  recession  (now) 
and  I  don't  think  we're  going  to  have  It." 

More  than  any  other  man  In  the  coun- 
try— not  excluding  the  President  himself — 
Bums  is  able  to  make  a  meaningful  prog- 
nosUcation  of  this  kind.  For  it  is  up  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  Open  Market 
Committee,  both  of  which  he  heads,  to 
establish  and  change  the  basic  monetary 
policy  of  the  country. 

And  while  he  was  careful,  adhering  to  the 
Central  Bankers'  code  of  not  tipping  capi- 
tal marketo  of  precise  plans.  Bums  clearly 
Indicated  that  monetary  policy  had  been 
drawn  too  tight,  and  would  be  cautiously 
relaxed  in  1970. 

Oongreeslonal  Democrats  are  maintaining 
a  professional  degree  of  skepticism.  They 
both  fear  and  anticipate  a  recession  and 
higher  unemployment;  this  naturally  would 
work  to  their  advantage  In  elections  later 
this  year. 

But  it  was  also  evident  after  the  hearings 
last  week  that  Burns'  appointment  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Chairmanship  has  brought 
with  It  a  new  mood  of  confidence  that  the 
country  will  emerge  from  Its  current  eco- 
nomic traiuna  In  pretty  good  shape,  albeit 
not  unscathed. 

'Your  appointment,"  said  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre  (D-Wlsc.).  "Is  probably  the  beat 
that  President  NUon  has  made." 

Not  a  bashful  man.  Burns  no  doubt  pri- 
vately agrees.  He  has  enormous  confidence  In 
himself  and  his  capacity  to  keep  cool  under 
stress.  He  is  something  of  a  task-master  and 
la  said  to  be  difficult  to  work  for.  but  he 
undoubtedly  has  the  scope  for  the  job. 

This  all  came  through  In  a  three-hour 
session  in  w^lch  he  didn't  hesitate  to  point 
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a  finger  at  the  Nixon  Administration  for 
\inderestlmatlng  the  strength  of  inflationary 
pressures  last  year.  Burns  had  been  saying 
this  privately  while  still  Counselor  to  the 
President.  Now,  he  put  It  on  the  record: 

"The  unified  budget  concept  (masking  a 
federal  funds  deficit)  caused  a  little  diffi- 
culty. It  gave  us  the  feeling  we  were  being  a 
little  more  conservative  on  the  fiscal  side 
than  we  really  were.  Then,  we  talked  a  little 
too  much  about  'gradualUm.'  The  policy  was 
all  right,  but  talking  about  it  so  much  helped 
to  sustain  strong  Infiationary  expectations." 
(This  was  an  open  poke  at  Economic  Council 
Chairman  Paul  W.  McCracken.) 

But  as  a  card-carrying  Republican  he  In- 
sisted that  infiatlon  had  really  begun  to  get 
out  of  hand  as  early  as  1963,  and  "the  deep- 
est mistakes"  were  made  in  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

Nor  was  the  Fed's  own  staff  spared  a  sharp 
critique:  he  said  bluntly  that  staff  projec- 
tions last  year  helped  to  create  a  belief  the 
Fed  was  planning  merely  a  brief  period  of 
monetary  restraint.  Actually,  the  kind  of 
austere  monetary  policy  that  proved  to  be 
needed  was  much  greater  than  the  Fed  staff 
(or  anyone  else)   had  dreamed. 

The  general  impression  is  tha*  things  are 
going  to  be  much  different  at  the  Fed.  The 
plpe-smoklng  economist  told  Senator  Javits 
of  New  York,  for  example,  that  If  he  had 
been  In  charge  "some  months  ago,"  be 
would  have  been  sympathetic  to  credit  con- 
trols that  would  have  choked  off  part  of  the 
flow  of  loans  to  businesses  for  less  essential 
expansion. 

That's  something  the  Democrats  would 
still  like  to  see  done,  but  they  couldn't  move 
Burns  to  their  side:  "Let's  keep  this  under 
observation,"  he  said.  "Let's  not  be  ideologi- 
cal or  dogmatic." 

A  willingness  to  be  flexible  and  open- 
minded  was  a  constantly  restated  theme.  For 
example,  wbUe  be  told  Senator  Stuart  Sy- 
mington that  he  opposed  wage  and  price 
controls,  he  added:  "I'm  not  an  ideological 
economist,  and  I'm  always  ready  to  reassess 
my  position."  In  respect  to  changing  the 
standard  mortgage  instrument  so  more  mon- 
ey might  flow  Into  housing,  "we  have  got 
to  t>e  more  Inventive  and  less  lethargic." 

He's  against  "jawboning,"  but  promptly 
Indulges  In  it  to  suggest  that  businessmen 
and  union  leaders  follow  the  example  of  the 
President  In  postponing  a  Federal  pay  In- 
crease: "Something  like  moderation  if  not 
a  moratorium  (on  pay  Increases)  would  be 
very  helpful  at  the  present  time." 

He  wound  up  with  a  bow  to  the  "brilliance" 
of  the  Fed  staff  of  economists  (balm  for  the 
earlier  criticism)  and  a  bit  of  wrist-slapping 
for  other  academic  types.  "I'm  going  to  draw 
on  business  and  banUng  economists  as  well 
as  academic  economists,"  Burns  said. 

"I  think  our  discussions  will  be  a  little 
more  realistic.  I've  noticed  that  when  aca- 
demic economists  enter  a  discussion,  they 
fix  their  gaze  on  some  other  economist,  and 
try  to  impress  him.  We  may  get  better  re- 
sults this  way." 

Time  will  tell,  as  Burns  himself  said.  By 
next  year,  Democrats  may  find  Burns  as 
good  a  whipping  boy  as  William  McC.  Martin. 
But  for  the  moment,  there's  a  honeymoon. 


THE  HONORABLE  STEPHEN  A. 
MAERAS 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  February  16,  of  last  week  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Stephen  A.  Maeras,  mayor  of 
Madison,  111.  A  longtime  personal  friend 
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and  political  ally,  Steve  Maeras  served 
as  the  first  and  only  mayor  of  Madison 
after  its  incorporation  as  a  city  in  1942. 
His  political  and  civic  career  date  back 
to  the  mid-1930's,  and  he  had  been  a 
partner  in  an  insurance  company  since 
1944. 

Bom  in  Bucharest,  Rumania,  July  4, 
1906,  Steve  Maeras  moved  to  Madison 
with  his  family  when  he  was  4  years  old. 
He  attended  Madison  elementary  schools 
and  graduated  from  Madison  High 
School.  In  1932  he  graduated  from  La 
Salle  Extension  University  and  continued 
to  attend  classes  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis. 

Elected  to  the  Madison  School  Board 
in  1937,  Steve  Maeras  served  on  the 
board  for  6  years,  during  which  time  he 
won  election  in  1939  to  the  Madison  Vil- 
lage Board  of  Trustees. 

When  the  village  of  Madison  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  in  1942,  Steve 
Maeras  was  elected  mayor  and  served  in 
that  capacity  xmtil  his  death.  During  his 
tenure  the  city  of  Madison  developed 
into  one  of  the  soimdest  communities 
financially  in  the  area. 

Mayor  Maeras  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Nigel  Maeras;  one  son,  Jerry  S. 
Maeras;  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert 
"Penny"  Phillips;  one  stepdaughter, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  "Betsy"  Ritchie;  one  brother, 
Madison  County  Treasurer  John  Maeras; 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Peter  "Vickl"  Skundrich 
and  Mrs.  Marie  McDald,  and  five  grand- 
children. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  join  in  eulogiz- 
ing Mayor  Maeras.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  the  eulogy  I 
deUvered  Wednesday,  February  18,  at 
the  2  p.m.  funeral  services  for  Steve 
Maeras  at  the  Madison  First  Union 
Methodist  Church: 

To  eulogize  my  dear  departed  friend  Steve 
Maeras  is  to  reflect  on  thirty-eight  years  of 
warm  friendship  with  a  man  whose  word  was 
his  bond,  whose  courage  was  stripped  of 
vanity  and  whose  conviction  was  without 
brashness. 

It  ts  with  a  sense  of  profound  respect  and 
admiration  that  I  speak  of  Steve  in  mourn- 
ing bis  loss,  humbly  thankful  for  the  time  I 
knew  him.  To  speak  of  a  friend  Uke  Steve  in 
the  past  tense  does  not  come  easy  for  me. 
But  I  am  consoled  by  the  fact  that  bis 
memory  will  remain  with  us  because  of  bis 
devotion  to  his  famUy,  his  community  and 
bis  fellow  man.  His  legacy  of  great  leadership 
wlli  stand  the  test  of  time  and  susUin  bis 
memory  for  those  who  follow. 

To  eulogize  Steve  Maeras  is  to  speak  of  a 
man  skilled  in  the  political  process.  He  was 
a  political  man  to  whom  ideas  and  people 
were  the  stuff  of  life. 

He  was  a  public  man  who  gave  himself  to 
the  public's  business  with  zeal  and 
enthusiasm. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  Independ- 
ence. 

He  was  a  mar;  of  talent,  enterprise  and 

skill. 

He  was  a  man  gifted  In  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. 

From  the  time  we  first  met  In  1932  until 
bis  death  I  liked  Steve  as  a  man.  Loved  him 
as  an  American.  Enjoyed  him  as  a  friend. 
Admired  him  as  a  leader.  Supported  him  as  a 
Mayor. 

Our  relationship  was  forged  in  a  crucible  of 
mutual  trust  and  respect.  To  be  here  today  Is 
the  least  I  can  do  to  honor  a  man  devoted 
to  his  family,  his  friends,  his  reUglon  and 
his  chosen  work. 

What  Is  lost  by  Steve's  passing  can  be  re- 
membered  in   our  minds,   recalled   In   our 
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words  and  rerered  In  our  he*rt«.  But  what 
tuu  not  been  lort  will  endure  In  more  mean- 
ingful way».  So  »ery  much  bas  not  been  loet. 
So  Tery  much  remalna. 

The  Indu* trial  park  which  he  championed 
vigorously  remains  as  a  living  memorlAl  to 
Steve.  His  foresight,  his  vision  and  hU  te- 
nacity In  making  that  complex  a  reality  sym- 
bolizes Steves  sense  of  purpose  and  his  un- 
tiring devotion  to  his  community. 

He  loved  Uadlson  and  Its  people.  He  came 
from  the  people  and  he  remained  part  of 
them  throughout  his  life  A  week  barely  went 
by  In  my  office  that  I  did  not  receive  a  call 
or  a  letter  from  Steve  on  behalf  of  someone 
m  the  area.  Steve  was  truly  devoted  to 
serving  the  people,  regardless  of  their  poli- 
tics. 

Steve  was  partisan  In  hU  politics  and  one 
of  the  finest  Democrats  I  ever  met.  Yet  when 
it  came  to  serving  people  In  the  commuuuy 
and  Uadlson  County  he  knew  no  partisan- 
ship. People  were  people  and  Steve  Maeras 
saw  to  It  that  when  they  were  In  need  he 
was  there  to  help. 

Today  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
dawning  of  a  new  age.  the  Age  of  Aquarius: 
that  U  the  age  of  the  humanist.  For  Steve 
Maeras  there  is  nothing  new  about  this.  He 
was  always  a  humanist,  firmly  believing  In 
the  dignity  of  his  feUow  man  and  the  ChrU- 
tlan  principle  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
some  one  In  need. 

As  we  eulogize  Steve  today,  we  pay  honor 
to  a  man  who  felt  deeply  about  the  political 
process  Steve  was  a  man  who  participated  In 
the  political  Ufe  for  the  better  part  of  hU 
aOult  lUe.  He  was  steeped  In  the  principles 
of  democratic  government  and  party  poUUcs. 
He  believed  that  the  political  parties  were  the 
most  effective  institutions  for  translating  the 
public  will  into  public  policy.  He  saw  in  the 
parties  the  Ufeblood  of  American  political 
life.  And  be  was  right. 

Steve  worked  for  hU  principle*  at  the 
local  level — the  cornerstone  of  democratic 
government.  He  was  a  democrat  In  terras  of 
party  as  weU  as  poUUcal  theory.  He  believed 
strongly  in  parUclpatlon  In  poliucal  Ufe.  It 
U  becaxise  of  men  like  Steve  Maeras  that 
American  political  Ufe  flourishea. 

Stev«  brought  to  public  life  the  experi- 
ence of  a  bualnesaman  He  utilized  that  ex- 
perience as  Mayor,  believing  firmly  that  the 
dty  government  should  operate  efBclenUy  and 
elfecUvely.  As  a  result,  the  people  of  Madison 
benefited  from  a  public  interest  adminla- 
traUon  under  Steve  and  wltneseed  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  expansion  of  their 
community  under  his  leadership.  His  record 
was  one  of  succeas  from  which  the  dUsens 
of  this  cDmmunity  proCted  Immensely. 

Tto  have  known  Steve  aa  I  did  was  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  To  have  worked  with  him 
was  a  personal  honor.  To  pay  blm  this  final 
tribute  Is  only  fitting. 

To  his  beloved  wife  and  family.  I  hope 
tbat  you  will  be  consoled  in  the  memory  of 
his  work  and  life. 


IP  HANOI  IGNORES  TREATY  OBLI- 
GATIONS, WHY   NEGOTIATE? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUIKANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8E?«TATIVES 

Monday .  February  23,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the 
plight  of  those  Americans— taken  cap- 
tive in  their  country's  battles  In  Viet- 
nam and  held  by  the  enemy  In  Hanoi. 
We  have  also  called  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  pUght  of  their  loved 
ones — wives  who  know  not  whether  they 
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are  wives  or  widows,  children  who  cannot 
be  told  whether  their  father  lives  or  has 
given  his  life  for  his  country. 

We  continue  to  hear  great  sermons 
from  the  left  on  the  subject  of  humani- 
tarianism.  world  peace  through  law,  the 
United  Nations,  world  public  opinion, 
and  similar  claptrap.  Not  one  of  these 
devices  has  shown  any  Interest  or  any 
potential  value  in  obtaining  the  treat- 
ment of  oiu-  fighting  men  which  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  Geneva  Convention,  to 
which  Hanoi  has  acceded. 

It  becomes  abundantly  more  clear.  The 
Nation  which  has  no  will  to  prosecute  a 
war  to  Its  victorious  conclusion  has 
abandoned  its  fighting  men  Uken  pris- 
oner, and  cannot  redeem  them.  Perhaps 
its  citizens,  acting  Independently,  must 

do  so. 

A  timely  editorial  comment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished David  Lawrence.  In  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  News  k  World  Report,  again 
reminds  us  of  our  obligation,  and  I  Insert 
it  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks: 

Vosa  Hanoi  Haw  a  Hcabt? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
What  has  happened  to  the  l  .354  Amerlcm 
servicemen  missing  in  action  in  Vietnam 
over  the  past  five  years?  Information  has 
been  received  from  one  source  or  another 
that  423  are  being  held  in  North  Vietnam, 
but  nothing  whauoever  has  been  disclosed 
about  the  fate  of  the  other  932. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  these  men  are  se- 
cluded in  the  prisons  of  North  Vietnam. 
They  are  deprived  of  all  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  They  are  not  permitted  to  re- 
ceive mail  or  packages.  Their  families  are 
not  allowed  to  know  whether  any  are  alive, 
and   If  so,  how  they  are  faring. 

This  U  a  kind  of  torture  that  not  only 
outrages  all  sense  of  humanltarlanlsm  but  Is 
banned  by  international  agreements.  The 
Hanoi  Government  itself  gave  formal  ad- 
herence to  the  1949  Geneva  ConvenUon  on 
the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners,  but  now 
scorns  these  obligations.  The  pact  specifically 
provides: 

"Immediately  upon  capture,  or  not  more 
than  one  week  after  arrival  at  a  camp,  even 
If  it  is  a  transit  camp,  likewise  in  caee  of 
sickness  or  transfer  to  hospital  or  to  another 
camp  every  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  enabled 
to  write  direct  to  his  family.  .  .  .  The  said 
cards  shall  be  forwarded  as  rapidly  aa  poe- 
sible  and  may  not  be  delayed  In  any  manner. 
••Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  allowed  to  send 
and  receive  letters  and  cards.  If  the  Detain- 
ing Power  deems  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
number  of  letters  and  cards  sent  by  each 
prisoner  of  war.  the  said  number  shall  not  be 
less  than  two  letters  and  four  cards 
monthly  .  .  Such  letters  and  cards  must 
be  conveyed  by  the  most  rapid  method  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Detaining  Power;  they  may 
not  be  delayed  or  reuined  for  disciplinary 
reasons." 

The  agreement  also  calls  for  prompt  Iden- 
tUlemtion  of  prisoners,  adequate  diet  and 
madlcal  care,  communication  with  other 
prisoners,  quick  repatrUUoa  of  the  seriously 
sick  and  wounded,  protecUon  against  abuse 
or  reprisals,  and  inspection  of  camp  condi- 
tions by  a  neutral  intermediary,  generally 
the  International  Red  Cross. 

Besides  North  Vietnam,  135  countries  are 
parties  to  the  ConvenUon.  Including  the 
United  Slates,  the  Soviet  Union.  France, 
Great  Britain.  Poland.  YugosUvla.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Egypt.  Rumania  and  Hungary. 

For  the  first  time  in  modem  history,  the 
Red  Croas  has  been  denied  aU  contact  with 
prisoners  of  war.  SlmUarly.  the  United  States 
Government  has  unsucceaefuUy  sought  In 
every  way  through  diplomatic  channels  for 
news  about  the  nUsslng  men.  Wives  of  the 
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men  have  tried  appeals  to  repreaenUUvea  of 
Hanoi  'n  Paris  and  through  other  source* 
to  learn  whether  their  husbands  are  alive. 
The  efforu  have  been  In  vain. 

All  this  has  cast  a  shadow  over  the  ••peace* 
negotlatlohs  at  Paris.  A  question  is  raised 
now  whether  any  regime  in  Hanoi  can  be 
relied  on  to  adhere  to  future  agreement*  it 
may  sign. 

Why  does  the  Hanoi  Government  withhold 
Information  concerning  the  prisoners?  Why 
will  It  not  furnish  at  least  a  list  of  those  who 
are  still  alive?  What  possible  military  pur- 
pose U  served  in  keeping  thU  information 
secret?  There  is  no  logic  whatsoever  in  the 
poaltion  taken  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, and  surely  It  can  win  no  friends  by 
such  a  course. 

What  are  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
doing  about  It?  What  are  the  allies  of  North 
Vietnam— particularly  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union— saying  to  Hanoi?  The  people 
of  the  world  have  a  right  to  know  why  mil- 
itary assistance  continues  to  be  given  to  a 
goveromeut  that  treats  human  beings  with 
incredible  cruelty. 

Isn't  It  about  time.  too.  that  the  countries 
of  the  free  world  spoke  out?  Isn't  there  a 
humanitarian  Instinct  somewhere  In  the 
United  Nations  that  can  be  expressed  in  a 
cause  like  this? 

Surely  the  world  hasnt  been  broken  apart 
to  the  extent  that  an  international  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  United  Nations  can  stand 
aside  and  pay  no  attention  to  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  North  Vietnam  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  captlvee  and  their  families  I 
There  can  be  no  greater  agony  for  the 
wives  and  parents  of  the  prisoners  than  to  be 
kept  wondering  whether  a  husband  or  aon  is 
being  tormented  and  what  suffering  he  might 
be  undergoing. 

What  is  even  more  Incomprehensible  is  the 
silence  on  the  subject  by  the  free  world.  AcU 
of  inhumanity  in  the  past  have  usually  been 
denounced  unequivocally.  Little  has  been 
said,  however,  about  the  American  prisoners 
held  by  North  Vietnam. 

No  International  organization  can  afford  to 
allow  to  go  unchallenged  such  brutlshness 
as  the  continued  failure  of  North  Vietnam  to 
dlacloae  the  identity  of  prisoners  and  to 
permit  them  to  communicate  with  their  fam- 
illea.  This  example  of  Inhumaneness  should 
no  longer  be  Ignored  by  the  United  Nations 
collectively  or  by  the  governments  of  the 
world  Individually.  North  Vietnam  must  re- 
alize that  belligerents  are  expected  to  give 
decent  treatment  to  prisoners. 

Most  of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  have 
a  background  of  Buddhism — a  faith  that  cer- 
tainly calls  for  humaneness. 


THE  GIANT  HARVEST  FROM  SPACE- 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  James  J.  Haggerty,  noted  author 
and  one  of  the  country's  leading  aero- 
space writers,  has  provided  a  definitive 
article  on  the  value  of  oiu-  national  space 
program  in  the  February  1970  Issue  of 
Air  Force  Space  Digest. 

Because  of  the  accurate  and  lucid  de- 
scription of  the  benefits  of  our  national 
space  program  portrayed  by  Mr.  Hag- 
gerty "s  article,  I  believe  that  It  com- 
mends itself  to  the  attention  of  my  cal- 
leagues  and  the  general  public;  there- 
fore, I  am  including  this  Important 
article  in  the  CoNctcssioNAL  Recokd: 
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The  Giant  Habvest  Pkom  Space— Todat  and 

ToMoaaow 

(By  James  J.  Haggerty) 

"What  is  space  research  doing  for  me?" 
John  Jones,  average  American  citizen, 
shrugs.  "I  was  awed  and  thrilled  by  the 
moon  landing.  I  had  a  great  feeling  of  na- 
tional pride  that  we,  and  not  the  Russians, 
had  done  it.  But  as  for  benefits,  all  I  can 
think  of  offhand  is  international  television. 
Maybe  the  moon  rocks  are  Important,  but  I 
don't  understand  that  part  of  it." 

John  Jones's  attitude  typifies  that  of  many 
people,  but  it  is  a  myopic  viewpoint.  The 
US  space  investment  is  already  paying  band- 
some  dividends,  "hard"  benefits  of  practical 
value  as  well  as  the  little-understood  gains 
In  sclenUfic  knowledge  and  national  prestige. 
The  benefits  include  new  techniques,  new 
processes,  new  services,  new  products,  even 
new  companies  formed  to  exploit  the  wealth 
of  technological  know-how  accumulated  In 
twelve  years  of  concentrated  space  effort. 
Collectively,  these  innovations  contribute  to 
an  improved  standard  of  living  and  produce 
a  concrete  boost  to  the  general  economy  run- 
ning to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Substantial  as  it  is,  the  current  flow  from 
the  well-spring  of  space  technology  is  only 
a  trickle  compared  with  the  flood  to  come. 
And  it  is  coming  not  in  some  nebulous,  dis- 
tant future,  but  now — within  the  decade  Just 
starting. 

The  transfer  of  technology  from  the  realm 
of  space  science  to  the  civil  economy  Is  not 
an  overnight  process;  it  takes  years,  some- 
times a  decade  or  more.  Because  the  primary 
space-research  thrust  came  with  Apollo, 
which  reached  its  technological  peak  in  1965 
and  1966,  a  rapid  acceleration  of  technology 
transfer  Is  expected  In  the  next  few  years. 
Space  systems  that  promise  enormous  prac- 
tical beneflt  to  mankind  have  progressed 
from  the  theoretical  to  the  "feasible"  stage, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  initiated  their  development 
for  near-future  civil  use.  That  these  pro- 
grama  will  get  the  requisite  backing  is  clear 
from  stated  Administration  policy,  sup- 
ported by  congressional  leaders,  that  alms  to 
"Increaae  utilization  of  space  capabilities  for 
services  to  man  through  an  expanded  apace 
applications  program." 

Thus,  the  real  payoff  is  about  to  begin. 
The  evident  beneflts  are  tremendous  In  po- 
tential. They  span  a  broad  spectrum  ranging 
from  new  levels  of  convenience  to  direct 
applications  In  the  most  pressing  areas  of 
global  concern — food  shortages  In  an  over- 
populated  world,  public  health,  air  and  water 
pollution,  education,  transportation  safety, 
law  enforcement,  and  urban  development. 
They  promise  new  levela  of  business  effi- 
ciency. Improved  resources  management,  ac- 
celeration discovery  of  oil  and  minerals,  and 
reduction  of  life  and  property  losses  from 
natural  disasters. 

And  they  offer  economic  returns  of  a  very 
significant  order.  Existing  estimates,  admit- 
tedly conservative,  warrant  the  prediction 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  direct 
economic  benefits  stemming  from  space-orig- 
inated technology  will  far  exceed  the  antic- 
ipated annual  funding  for  space  research. 

APPLICATIONS   SATklXJTES 

Space  benefits  are  grouped  In  two  cate- 
gories. "Derived"  beneflts  are  those,  like  new 
products  and  processes,  derived  from  the 
general  fund  of  technological  knowledge. 
"Direct"  beneflts  are  those  provided  by  or- 
biting spacecraft,  or  "applications"  satellites, 
which  do  earth  Jobs  better  or  perform  tasks 
that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  earth- 
based  systems. 

A  type  of  spacecraft  that  has  special  util- 
ity in  practical  applications  Is  the  "syn- 
chronous" satellite,  whose  movement  In 
space  is  synchzonlzed  with  the  eartb'B  ro- 
tation. The  satellite  la  directed  Into  an  orbit 
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22.300  miles  hlgh^  at  that  altitude,  its  requi- 
site speed  is  such  that  It  remains  stationary 
with  respect  to  a  point  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Prom  Its  lofty  perch,  a  single  satelUte 
can  "see"  approximately  forty  percent  of  the 
earth:  three  of  them  can  cover  the  globe 
with  considerable  overlap. 

The  synchronous  satellite  is  already  In 
regular  operational  service  in  the  global  com- 
munications network  operated  by  the  sixty- 
nine-member  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Satellite  Consortium  (Intelsat).  It 
serves  as  a  relay  tower  in  the  sky,  picking  up 
signals  beamed  from  an  earth  station  and 
transmitting  them  to  another  point  on  earth 
or  to  another  satellite.  Synchronous  capa- 
bility Is  now  being  extended  to  other  appli- 
cations satellites  whose  primary  payloads  will 
be  a  variety  of  earth-watching  "remote  sen- 
sors." 

Sensor  development  was  pioneered  by  the 
Air  Force,  as  early  as  1958,  for  use  In  sur- 
veillance and  early-warning  spacecraft.  The 
technological  foundation  thus  provided  led 
to  recent  development  of  several  types  of 
highly  sophisticated  civll-use  sensors,  which 
can  be  used  to  monitor  various  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  surface,  or  the  subsur- 
face. Some  sensors  are  detectors — for  In- 
stance. Instruments  that  take  temperature 
readings  of  the  atmosphere.  Others  are  pic- 
ture-taking devices,  though  not  cameras  In 
the  ordinary  sense:  called  "multlspectral  Im- 
agers," they  photograph  In  both  the  visible 
and  nonvlsible  bands  of  the  light  spectrum 
and  show  many  features  of  the  earth  that 
the  human  eye  cannot  see.  The  combination 
of  synchronous  satellite  and  remote  sensors 
opens  up  a  fascinating  new  range  of  earth- 
surveillance  capabilities,  which  promises  con- 
crete benefits  of  staggering  dimensions. 

TBK  COKirUNICATIONS   SATELLITZ 

The  communications  satellite,  or  "com- 
sat,"  owes  its  exceptional  utility  In  long- 
distance message  relay  to  the  fact  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  radio  waves  must  travel  In 
a  straight  "llne-of-slght"  path;  they  cannot 
bend  with  the  curvature  of  the  earth  and, 
therefore,  the  distance  that  a  radio  signal 
can  be  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere 
is  sharply  limited.  Before  the  comsat  came 
along,  it  was  necessary  to  route  long-distance 
radio  signals  either  by  cable  or  by  means  of 
tall  relay  towers,  each  In  llne-of-sight,  or 
within  about  thirty  miles  of  its  neighbor. 
Either  alternative  is  expensive,  but  the  yearly 
cost  of  a  satellite  channel  runs  about  one- 
sixth  that  of  a  circuit  on  a  submarine  cable. 

The  major  beneflt  accurulng  from  the 
comsat,  of  course.  Is  International  television. 
It  Is  generally  agreed  that,  without  the  com- 
sat, overseas  TV  would  still  be  a  "someday" 
thing,  because  a  single  TV  channel  Is  equiv- 
alent to  about  1,000  voice  channels,  and 
that  Imposes  prohibitive  cost  and  capacity 
considerations. 

Television,  however,  constitutes  only  two 
percent  of  the  Intelsat  system's  current 
workload.  The  broader  benefit  of  the  com- 
sat has  been  In  direct  economic  gain  to  world 
commerce,  due  to  Increased  business  effi- 
ciency by  virtue  of  cheaper  and  more  reliable 
long-distance  communications.  The  comsat 
has  also  greatly  Increased  the  availability  of 
circuits  for  transoceanic  phone  conversa- 
tions. In  1963,  there  were  only  500  such  cir- 
cuits and  one  could  count  on  a  lengthy  wait 
for  a  connection.  Today,  the  Intelsat  system 
alone  provides  more  than  3,000  simultane- 
ously usable  circuits;  a  single  satellite  al- 
ready operational — Intelsat  HI — has  roughly 
ten  times  the  channel  capacity  of  an  in- 
service  submarine  cable. 

The  comsat  paid  an  extra  dividend  to  the 
US  economy  in  stimulating  the  formation  of 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  Intelsat's 
American  member,  which  developes  the  space 
hardware  and  manages  the  global  network 
for  the  consortium.  Comsat  Corp.,  a  privately 
owned  Company  that  did  not  exist  six  years 
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ago,  now  bas  132,000  shareholders,  total  as- 
sets approaching  $300  million,  and  annual 
operating  revenues  of  about  $45  million. 

Impressive  as  are  the  beneflts  to  date,  the 
comsat  has  barely  scraped  the  surface  of  the 
lode.  Already  In  hardware  development  are 
new  types  of  satellites  that  offer  exciting  po- 
tential for  the  near  future. 

Channel  capacity  Is  the  major  key  to 
further  growth  of  the  comsat  network  be- 
cause higher  capacity  Is  directly  translatable 
Into  lower  costs,  hence  wider  usage.  The  com- 
sat Is  Inherently  a  high-capacity  system  and 
advancing  technology  Is  widening  the  capac- 
ity gap  between  satellites  and  terrestrial 
cables.  The  most  advanced  cable.  In  devel- 
opment but  not  yet  in  service,  has  720  chan- 
nels. A  new  satellite  called  Intelsat  IV  ini- 
tially will  have  some  6,000  two-way  chan- 
nels— a  greater  capacity  than  all  currently 
operating  satellites  combined — and  later  ver- 
sions may  have  as  many  as  10,000.  Intelstat 
rv  is  a  note  advancement;  It  is  already  be- 
ing fabricated  and  it  is  slated  for  regular 
service  starting  next  year.  Behind  It,  Inevi- 
tably, win  come  even  larger  comsatB. 

Capacity  of  the  order  offered  by  Intelsat 
rv  will  spark  a  number  of  Innovations.  A 
probability,  already  proposed,  Is  a  domestic 
satellite  system  for  the  US,  a  single  satellite 
hanging  stationary  over  Los  Angeles  and 
Unking  the  United  States  from  Hawaii  to 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  systemjfould  supple- 
ment, not  replace,  the  existing  terrestrial 
system,  and  It  would  offer  particular  ad- 
vantages to  Alaska,  where  dtles  are  widely 
dispersed  and  landllne  connections  are 
Inadequate. 

Greater  capacity  will  also  stimulate  In- 
creases m  IntemaUonal  TV  programming, 
and  direct-dialing  phone  calls  to  London, 
Hong  Kong,  or  Tokyo  may  become  as  com- 
monplace as  the  holiday  long-distance  call  to 
the  folks  back  home.  And  that  long-awaited 
Buck  Rogers  device,  the  videophone,  bids  fair 
to  become  an  everyday  reality.  Channel  ca- 
pacity has  slowed  Its  arrival,  because  It  takes 
the  equivalent  of  100  telephone  clrciUts  to 
carry  on  a  single  two-way  photophone  con- 
versation. But  the  new  breed  of  high- 
capacity,  low-cost  comaats  will  bring  the 
videophone  Into  wide  usage  as  a  tool  of 
international  commerce.  Since  the  vldeotube 
can  carry  charts,  graphs,  and  other  Informa- 
tion presentations,  as  well  as  face-to-face 
long-distance  conversation.  It  offers  vast  po- 
tential as  a  tele-conference  system  for  busi- 
nessmen, capable  of  more  than  paying  Its 
way  In  travel  expenses  saved. 

Some  experts  feel  that  the  biggest  Impact 
of  the  comsat  may  He  neither  In  TV  nor  tele- 
phony, but  In  the  rapid  transmission  of  data 
from  source  to  user,  by  linking  together 
widely  separated  computers  and  other  data- 
processing  equipment.  Such  systems  might 
have  video  channels,  but  In  most  cases  video 
Is  not  needed;  the  information  can  be  sent  In 
computer-language  and  teleprlnted  In  read- 
able form  at  the  other  end  of  the  circuit. 

A  major  example  is  transmission  of  man- 
agement Information — Inventory  and  pro- 
duction-control data,  for  example — from  a 
number  of  plants  to  a  central  headquarters. 
Another  la  transfer  of  the  latest  medical 
knowledge  from  research  centers  and  great 
library  complexes  to  outlying  precincts  where 
such  information  Is  not  available.  Services 
like  these  are  not  particularly  new.  Computer 
Interconnection  was  pioneered  by  the  mili- 
tary services  In  the  1950s,  and  It  Is  now 
making  Inroads  in  commercial  applications. 
But  existing  systems  employ  landllne  Inter- 
connections that,  in  most  Instances,  are 
more  costly.  The  coming  generation  of  com- 
sats  can  bring  about  a  big  boom  In  data 
transmission. 

THE    BBOADCAST    SATELUTE 

From  the  standpoint  of  general  beneflt  to 
the  wcM-ld,  rather  than  direct  eoonomlc  bene- 
flt to  the  U.8.,  the  most  Important  project 
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m  the  space  communications  field  Is  •  com- 
pletely new  type  of  oomsat  c*Ued  tbe  broad- 
cast aateUlte.  TliU  U  a  system  that  can  send 
Its  signal  directly  to  the  home  TV  set  or  to 
a  community  antenna,  bypaaalng  the  inter- 
vening complex  ol  ground  facilities  needed  by 
the  point-to-point  comsat. 

Existing  comsats.  designed  with  sire  and 
weight  considerations  In  mind,  operate  at 
extremely  low  power  levels:  their  small  an- 
tennas can  pick  up  only  a  very  strong  signal 
Irom  a  grotmd  station,  and  their  transmit- 
ting equipment  sends  only  a  very  weak  sig- 
nal back  to  earth.  This  Is  no  handicap  In 
point-to-point  communications,  such  as  are 
being  rel.iyed  around  the  world  by  Intelsat. 
Intelsat's  ground  complex  has  forty  stations. 
which  generate  great  power  and  have  giant 
antennas,  ranging  In  diameter  from  thirty 
to  almost  100  feet,  and  capable  of  picking 
up  the  weakest  transmission  from  space.  The 
ground  equipment  amplifies  the  signals  and 
dlrecu  them  via  landllnes  or  microwave  tow- 
ers to  local  TV  stations,  whose  own  powerful 
transmitters  beam  the  Image  to  home  TV 
sets. 

In  the  broadcast  MtelUte.  a  reverse  tech- 
nique Is  employed:  the  satellite,  rather  than 
the  groimd  station,  has  the  primary  power 
so\irce.  This  U  accomplished  by  equipping 
the  spacecraft  with  nuclear  power,  huge  bat- 
teries, fuel  cells  such  as  those  that  supply 
electricity  to  Apollo,  or  with  enormous  "soUr 
arrays" — banks  of  thouaands  of  cells  that 
draw  energy  dlrecUy  from  the  sun.  The 
broadcast  satellite  also  has  a  very  large  an- 
tenna, as  big  as  some  of  those  on  earth,  and 
It  can  be  sharply  focused  to  increase  signal 
strength. 

This  means  that  a  space  communications 
signal  can  be  acquired  by  a  simple,  inexpen- 
sive ground  station  with  a  relatively  small 
antenna,  which  can  receive  broadcasts  di- 
rectly, eliminating  the  necessity  for  the 
elaborate  ground  complex.  If  the  satellite 
has  enough  power,  the  home  TV  can  quaUfy 
as  a  ground  statton  with  slight  modification, 
ccatlng  an  estimated  •125.  An  interim  alter- 
native for  underdeveloped  nations  that  have 
no  TV  la  the  community  receiver,  capable  of 
displaying  a  large-screen  picture  In  the  local 
school,  town  baU,  or  the  vlUage  elder's  back- 
yard. 

Direct  broadcast  to  the  home  tube  can  be 
available  within  the  decade  if  demand  is 
demonstrated.  Community  TV  is  much  closer. 
The  National  AeronauUca  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Is  already  developing  the  first 
spacecraft  capable  of  stich  transmission. 
CaUed  AppUcatlons  Technology  Satellite  P 
(ATS  F) ,  it  U  a  large,  sun-powered  craft  with 
the  biggest  «"'-»" '^  ever  designed  for  In- 
space  use.  a  thirty-foot  dish  that  U  folded 
during  launch  and  deployed  automAtlcaUy  in 
orbit.  In  1972.  tiM  governments  of  the  Unit- 
ad  States  and  India  will  use  ATS  F  in  a  Joint 
apace-bene&t  demonstration  of  extraordinary 
tlgni'^1^"''*'.  a  ter-reachlng  experiment  in 
satellite-relayed  maaa-lnstructlonai  TV. 

Soon  after  lu  launch  in  mid- 1072,  ATS 
F  will  be  Jockeyed  Into  a  sUtlonary  poalUon 
over  India  where  It  can  "see "  the  primary 
ground  station  at  Ahme<1ah«d  in  the  west 
coastal  state  of  Gujarat,  several  aiudUary 
transmitting  stations,  and  low-cost  receivers 
to  be  set  up  by  the  Indian  government  in 
some  6.000  villages.  TV  programs— focused 
initially  on  population  control  and  ImproTtt- 
ment  in  agricultural  practices — wUl  be 
beamed  from  the  ground  stations  to  ATB 
F  and  retransmitted  to  hundrada  at  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  receiver-equipped 
Tlllagea. 

If  the  fMT-lonc  axperUoent  Is  succeatful. 
and  there  Is  every  reason  to  expect  that  It 
wUl  be,  India  can  move  on  to  the  next  step, 
an  operational,  direct-broadcast  system  of 
lU  own.  A  stiidy  by  one  aerospace  firm 
wortlac  ca  tftowt-tooadsMt  Mftllt—  ladl- 
c*tM  tte«  It  la  kotb  u«itinlrany  and  mo- 
BomlcaUy  tma»M»  to  proride  India,  as  early 
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aa  1974,  with  a  single  satellite  capable  of 
linking  all  of  the  naUon's  660.000  villages. 
The  potential  Is  enormous.  With  a  dearth  of 
teachers  and  educational  facilities,  no  inier- 
oonnectlng  system  of  TV  landUnee  and  in- 
sufficient funds  to  build  one.  India  can  use 
the  space  satellite  as  an  immediate  Instruc- 
tional tool  for  the  upUft  of  its  600.000.000 
people. 

The  project  has  excited  wide  discussion  in 
the  United  Nations,  in  other  internaUonal 
forums,  and  In  the  executive  chambers  of 
developing  nations  all  over  the  world.  The 
low-cost  aspects  of  direct  broadcasting  by 
satellite  have  implications  of  enormous  di- 
mensions. At  a  fraction  of  the  cost  and 
about  one-tenth  the  time  it  would  take  to 
build  a  conventional  communications  net- 
work, a  developing  nation  can  acquire  a  na- 
tionwide communications  network.  The 
broadcast  comsat  can  help  knit  a  burgeon- 
ing coimtry  mere  cloeely  together,  speed  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  technology,  and 
bring  entertainment  to  people  who  have 
kiu>wn  little.  More  importantly,  It  affords  a 
direct  attack  on  some  of  the  world's  moct 
presiiiug  ills  through  its  use  aa  an  educa- 
tional medium.  India's  planned  targeU,  for 
Instance — overpopulation  and  low  yield  per 
acre  of  tUlable  land— are  examples  of  major 
problem  areas  susceptible  to  Improvement 
by  mass  instruction. 

TKK  WXATHSB  SATELLrrS 

Last  September,  shortly  after  the  launch 
of  Nimbus  III.  NASA's  most  advanced  me- 
teorological satellite,  there  occurred  an  Inci- 
dent that  received  scant  attention  from  the 
news  media  but  had  space  scientists  turning 
cartwheels.  Orbiting  «J00  miles  above  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica.  Nimbus  III  relayed  to  earth 
a  complete  "profile"  of  the  temperatures  at 
every  altitude  from  the  ground  up  to  the  top 
of  the  atmosphere.  Later  comparison  showed 
the  readings  to  be  completely  accurate:  the 
profile  coincided  almost  identically  with  one 
taken  by  a  balloon  latinched  from  Kingston 
at  the  same  time. 

The  achievement  may  not  soimd  like  much 
to  the  layman,  who  might  think  that  tem- 
perature-reading equipment  Is  standard  on 
all  weather  satellites.  It  Is  not:  until  Nimbus 
in,  the  informational  capability  of  the 
weather  satellite,  or  "metaat,"  was  confined 
to  photographic  coverage  of  the  earth's  cloud 
cover. 

Nimbus  Ill's  accompllahment  represented 
a  very  important  breakthrough  In  metsat  de- 
velopment. Made  possible  by  a  new  Instru- 
ment called  SIRS  (for  Satellite  Infrared 
Spectrometer),  It  pioneered  a  technique 
known  as  "vertical  sounding,"  In  which 
highly  sophisticated  sensors  in  the  sateUlte 
measttre  the  various  conditions  In  the  atmos- 
phere that  contribute  to  changes  in  the 
weather.  These  sensors,  coupled  with  other 
metsat  technological  advances  and  concom- 
itant Improvement  in  the  ground-based 
weather-analysts  system,  hold  the  key  to  ac- 
curate weather  predictions  two  weeks  or 
more  In  advance.  Otovlously.  long-range 
weather  forecasting  is  potentially  one  of  the 
most  productive  areas  for  harvesting  benefits 
from  space  technology. 

The  weather  satellite  system  that  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration 
(B33A)  has  been  operating  for  the  past  four 
years  has  proved  the  value  of  the  metsat.  The 
thouaands  of  cloud-cover  photographs  be- 
ing transmitted  dally  by  ESSA'B  eight  Mtal- 
lltes  have  oontrlbnted  subatantlaUy  to  up- 
grading the  profeaaional  dignity  of  the 
weatherman,  long  the  butt  of  the  Jokester. 
When  the  weatherman  says  "zero  proi>abUlty 
of  rain  tomorrow."  it's  p(«tty  safe  to  gK  out 
the  golf  clube:  the  metsat  has  made  paaslble 
an  accurate  increase  In  predictions  for  up  to 
forty-eight  hours. 

The  satellite's  most  important  titnuyhas 
been  In  prorlalon  of  storm  warnings.  Trrxa 
Ita  vantage  point  in  space.  It  can  detect  the 
buUdup  of  a  destructive  storm,  track  It.  ea- 
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tlmate  Its  force,  and  predict  when  and  where 
It  will  strike  Inhabited  areas.  Metsat  warn- 
ings have  cheated  many  a  hurricane  or  ty- 
phoon of  Its  anticipated  toll  of  casualties. 

But  the  capability  of  the  exUtlng  metsat 
sj-stem  Is  limited.  The  satellites  operate  In 
relatively  low-altitude  orbits,  circling  the 
earth  every  two  hours  or  so.  In  that  way,  they 
can  photograph  most  of  the  earth  In  a 
twenty-four-hour  period,  but  they  observe 
no  given  area  continually,  as  would  be  pos- 
sible with  a  stationary  satellite.  Although 
cloud-cover  photoe  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  meteorolo^st's  data  file,  they  are  Just 
that — a  supplement  to  conventional  meth- 
ods of  gathering  atmospheric  data,  rather 
than  a  primary  system. 

Reliable  forecasts  need  more  than  cloud- 
cover  Input.  The  source  of  the  earth's  weath- 
er Is  energy  radiated  from  the  sun,  which 
penetrates  the  atmosphere  and  triggers  a  va- 
riety of  changing  conditions.  The  primary 
clues  to  the  distribution  of  solar  energy, 
hence  the  type  of  weather  that  can  be  ex- 
pected, are  temperature,  pressure,  the  move- 
ment of  air  masses,  and  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  air.  Such  information  U  currently 
obtained  from  aircraft,  ships,  rockets,  bal- 
loons, ocean  buoys,  radars,  and  visual  obser- 
vations from  the  ground.  There  are  some 
7,000  stations  reporUng  the  dau.  but  even 
so  they  cover  only  one-fifth  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  reporu  are  periodic  rather  than 
continuous. 

What  U  needed  for  a  global,  long-range 
weather-forecasting  system?  First,  atmos- 
pheric measurements  over  the  entire  earth, 
by  means  of  satellites  equipped  with  vertical 
sounding  sensors  capable  of  providing  all  the 
data  now  acquired  by  other  means.  The 
space  system  will  probably  Include  low-alti- 
tude satellites  for  certain  applications,  but 
the  main  workload  will  fall  to  a  network  of 
synchronous,  stationary  metsats  that  can 
relay  simultaneous  and  continuous  Informa- 
tion. 

But  the  satellite  segment  of  the  system  Is 
"only  one  leg  of  the  stool."  as  one  space 
sdenun  puU  It.  The  satelUte  simply  ac- 
quires Information;  the  Information  must 
be  put  to  work  by  people.  It  must  be  col- 
lected from  the  satellites,  transmitted  to 
regional  receiving  staUons.  analyzed,  trans- 
lated Into  usable  form,  and  delivered  to 
weathermen  all  over  the  globe.  This  demands 
a  system  of  Interconnected,  computerized 
data-transmission  facilities  far  beyond  any- 
thing in  existence  today. 

An  even  more  important  requirement  Is 
what  aclentlsts  call  a  mathemaUrsl  model. 
This  Is  a  oomputertzed  numerical  repre- 
sentation of  the  compoaltlon  of  the  atmos- 
phere, a  ItNislc  reference  fwlnt  for  deter- 
mining what  the  weather  will  be  Uke  under 
a  given  set  of  conditions.  One  might  think 
that  In  an  explosive  scientific  era  that  has 
witnessed  landings  on  the  moon  such  a 
model  already  exists.  But  weather  is  a  com- 
plex subject,  and  there  are  still  major  knowl- 
edge gaps  to  be  filled. 

Important  atepa  are  being  taken  toward 
nalleatlon  of  both  the  mathematical  model 
and  the  worldwide  data-relay  system.  More 
^»>i  100  members  at  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  are  pooling  their  resources 
In  two  maaalve  projects  called  the  World 
Weather  Watch  and  the  Global  Atmospheric 
Research  Program  (OARP).  The  Weather 
Watch  la  an  operational  stirvelUance  system, 
the  major  aim  of  which  la  the  establishment 
of  a  worldwide,  computerised  telecommuni- 
cations network  for  transmitting  and  i»roc- 
easlnc  meteorological  data.  OARP  Is  an  ez- 
tnmely  broad  research  program  from  which 
sdenUsta  hope  to  attain  a  level  of  under- 
standing of  the  dynamic  processes  of  the 
atmoephere  sufficient  to  develop  the  long- 
sought  model. 

The  pacing  factor  In  two-week-ptus 
weather  forecasting  Is  development  of  the 
reqtilslte   sensory   devloes.   The   outlook   U 
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promising.  A  variety  of  atmospheric  sensors, 
based  on  photographic,  infrared,  microwave, 
radar,  and  laser  principles.  U  already  in  or 
approaching  flight  status,  and  NASA  will 
space-test  them  over  the  next  few  years  with 
lu  Nimbus  and  Applications  Technq|pgy 
SatelUtes.  In  addlUon,  E3SA  expects  to  have 
a  degree  of  vertical  sotmdlng  capability  In 
Its  new  generation  of  operational  satellites, 
and  the  Agency  plans  to  have  sUtlonary 
metsats  In  orbit  by  1972.  It  seems  very  likely 
that  the  mid-1970s  will  bring  forth  the  syn- 
chronous metsat  with  a  full  range  of  sensors 
and  that  at  least  a  prototype  ol  the  global, 
long-range  forecasting  system— satellites 
and  earth  components— will  become  a  reaUty 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

When  such  a  system  becomes  fully  opera- 
tional. It  can  provide  staggering  benefits. 
Since  everybody  U  a  weather  expert,  one 
can  conjure  up  his  own  vision  of  a  world  In 
which  the  weather  U  known  two  weeks,  three 
weeks,  even  a  month  In  advance.  Some  major 
examples  of  the  advantages  Include  better 
planning  for  aU  forms  of  transportotlon.  par- 
ticularly aviation;  reduced  loss  ol  crops  from 
weather  changes;  reduction  of  flood  and 
storm  damage;  optimum  scheduling  of  work 
force,  machinery,  and  materUls  delivery  at 
consuuctlon  sites;  and  better  management 
of  pubUc  utUlUes  through  advance  knowl- 
edge of  load  requirements  and  efllclent 
scheduling  of  maintenance  operations. 

Among  the  broadest  benefits,  aside  from 
general  public  convenience,  are  savings  of 
life  and  property,  a  substantial  gain  In  world- 
wide crop  yield  at  a  time  when  popuUUon 
expansion  threatens  the  world  food  supply, 
and  hard  economic  returns  of  tremendous 
scope. 

Because  of  the  myriad  factors  Involved  In  a 
subject  so  broad,  it  U  very  difficult  to  make 
precise  dollar-benefit  estimates.  There  Is, 
however,  a  generally  accepted  yardstick,  an 
estimate  made  by  a  study  panel  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences'  National  Re- 
search Council,  which  rated  economic  bene- 
flta  ot  a  long-range  forecasting  system  at 
$2.6  billion  a  year.  The  figure,  the  Academy 
admits,  is  conservative  and,  it  Is  for  the 
United  States  alone.  Further,  It  covers  only 
the  four  broadest  and  most  visible  areas  of 
beneflt — agriculture,  construction,  transpor- 
tation, and  flood/storm  control.  There  are 
hundreds  of  others — on-locatlon  moUon-plc- 
ture  filming  and  programming  outdoor  sports 
evenu.  to  mention  only  a  couple — whose  In- 
dividual dollar  savings  are  less  Impressive  but 
whose  aggregate  might  rtin  to  additional  bil- 
lions. Applying  even  the  most  conservative 
eetlmates.  the  yearly  economic  return  of  the 
global  system  Is  potentially  several  times  the 
amount  of  all  the  money  expended  on  metsat 
research  and  operation  since  the  first  such 
"working"  satellite  went  aloft  in  April  I960. 

And.  once  the  system  is  fully  operational, 
man  will  be  able  to  realize  one  of  his  oldest 
and  fondest  dreams — to  "do  something  about 
the  weather."  With  current  and  foreseeable 
advances  In  the  art  of  weather  modification, 
abetted  by  the  vast  encyclopedia  of  atmos- 
pheric knowledge  provided  by  the  mathe- 
matical mode:  and  the  metsat  reporting  sys- 
tem, It  appears  not  only  possible  but  probable 
that  weather  conditions  can  be  altered.  Scien- 
tists feel  that  It  wlU  be  possible  to  change  the 
timing,  amotmt,  and  distribution  of  rainfall; 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  destructive  storms 
toy  reducing  their  Intensity  or  directing  them 
Into  haimless  paths;  to  suppress  hall  and 
lightning;  to  clear  fog;  to  prevent  frost; 
even — though  It  Is  farther  down  the  road — 
to  effect  large-aeale  changes  of  climate. 

FantastleT  Today  It  seems  sa  But  what 
was  mor«  fantastic,  only  a  decade  ago,  than 
the  wUd  talk  about  landing  men  on  the 
moonT 
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AnotbOT  sNa  m  vhldfa  the  sateUlta  offa« 
great  promlae  la  In  prwtiton  nartfatlon  and 
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traffic  control  for  aircraft  and  surface  ves- 
sels. 

Since  1964.  the  Navy  has  been  demonstrat- 
ing the  utility  of  the  navsat  with  an  opera- 
tional system  used  to  pinpoint  the  location 
of  fleet  balllstic-mlsslle  (PBM)  submarines. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  navsat,  the  Navy 
frequently  experienced  navigational  errors 
of  two  to  three  nUles  In  good  weather,  and 
as  much  as  fifty  miles  in  bad  weather.  The 
network  of  navigational  satellites  makes  pos- 
sible position  "fixes"  with  errors  as  small  as 
the  length  of  a  submarine. 

The  Navy  navsat,  however.  Is  oriented  to- 
ward position  determination  for  the  Indi- 
vidual boat  rather  than  surveillance  of  a 
large  number  of  craft,  eo  It  cannot  be  read- 
ily adapted  to  civil  use.  Using  the  Navy's 
experience  as  a  departure  point,  civil  agen- 
cies are  working  toward  development  of  a 
combined  navigation /traffic  control  system 
for  both  marine  and  aviation  employment. 
It  has  sweeping  potential  for  benefits  in 
safety  and  In  economic  return. 

The  proposed  system  envisions  a  pair  of 
stationary  satellites  over  each  of  the  oceans. 
Each  satelUte,  Its  location  in  spaee  knovm 
precisely,  becomes  In  effect  an  artificial  star, 
a  reference  point  for  fixing  aircraft  and  ship 
positions.  In  operation,  each  of  the  two  satel- 
lites sends  a  continuous  radio  beam  which 
is  picked  up  by  a  receiver  In  a  "mobile" — 
the  term  used  to  embrace  both  planes  and 
ships— and  triggered  back  to  the  sateUitles. 
Computer  translation  of  the  time  it  takes 
the  Signal  to  travel  from  mobUe  to  satelUte 
gives  the  exact  distance  between  them,  hence 
a  line  of  position.  The  point  at  which  posi- 
tion lines  from  the  two  satelUtes  intersect 
is  an  exact  fU,  available  8lmultan«ously  to 
the  mobUe's  navigator  and  to  the  land- 
based  traffic  control  centw  to  which  the  In- 
formation is  relayed  by  the  sateUlte. 

Although  It  may  sMneday  be  appUoable, 
the  navsat  Ik  not  now  a  panacea  for  the 
problem  of  air  traffic  control  in  high-density 
areas.  It  can,  however,  be  of  significant  value 
In  overwater  air  movement,  where  there  are 
no  watchfiU  radars  along  the  flight  path 
and  where  existing  earth-based,  long-range 
radio  navigation  aids  do  not  provide  the  de- 
gree of  precision  needed  for  efficient  air  traf- 
fic control.  The  situation  over  the  North 
Atiantic.  the  moat  heavUy  traveled  over- 
water  route,  serves  as  an  lUustratlon  of 
navsat  beneflU. 

Because  of  navigational  shortcomings,  trai- 
flc  control  regulations  demand  a  120-mUe 
lateral  separation  of  aircraft  as  an  anticol- 
llslon  meastire.  This  means  that,  when  a 
number  of  planes  depart  a  tennlnal  within 
minutes  of  each  other,  only  one  of  them  can 
take  the  direct,  shortest-distanoe-between- 
two-polnU  route.  The  second  must  move  out 
120  mUes  to  one  side  of  the  direct  course; 
the  third.  120  mUee  to  the  other.  The  fotu-th 
and  fifth  airplanes  must  fly  240  mUes  oft 
course,  and  so  on. 

Aside  from  longer  travel  time  for  the  pas- 
senger, such  directional  Inefficiency  costs  the 
airllnea  In  increased  fuel  expenditure.  It  Is 
estimated  that  extra  cosU  run  from  $30fi00 
to  $50,000  per  year  per  airplane,  which 
amounts  to  a  very  substantial  figure  for  air- 
lines operating  large  fleets.  The  aatelUte  sys- 
tem can  nduoe  raqiUzvd  lateral  seitaration 
to  thirty  miles  at  a  dollar  savings  for  the 
North  Atlantic  alone  estimated  at  dose  to 
$20  mlUlon  a  year. 

The  new  breed  of  airliners,  like  the  Boeln« 
747,  »1U  have  very  accurate  onboard  navi- 
gational equlpmoit,  an  Inertlal  navigation 
system  that  Is  a  direct  splnolT  from  Apolla 
This  Is  not,  however,  a  substitute  for  the 
navsat;  effective  traffic  control  demands  an 
Independant  ground-monitored  system  to 
confirm  the  onboard  position  determination. 
The  navsat  may  find  even  greater  utiUty 
in  the  fleld  of  surface  shipping.  There  are 
soma  S,000  ships  of  more  than  sixty  countries 
reporting  to  the  existing  Uafflc  control  sys- 
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tem  and  probably  a  greater  number  of  non- 
reporting  smaller  craft,  such  as  deep-water 
yachts  and  fishing  boats.  Ship  traffic  control 
is  relatively  new;  It  Is  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  long-range  radio  transmission;  position 
reports  are  not  mandatory  and  those  that  are 
made  frequently  are  suspect  because  only 
the  largest  and  most  modern  ships  have  ade- 
quate all-weather  navigational  equipment. 

CoIUslon  avoidance  is,  of  course,  the  pri- 
mary advantage  of  the  navsat  system,  but 
there  are  other  benefits,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  navsat  also  doubles  as  a  communications 
sateUlte.  permitting  voice  Unkage  between 
ship  and  shore.  This  allows  the  transmission 
of  up-to-the-minute  regional-weather  advi- 
sories 80  that  ships  can  steer  clear  of  storms. 
It  also  offers  more  reUable,  lower-cost  direct 
contact  between  company  offices  and  ships 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

There  are  no  concrete  estimates  as  to  the 
econcanic  potential  of  the  navsat  as  regards 
surface  shipping,  but  It  Is  clear  that  they  are 
of  a  substantial  order.  Precision  navigation 
Is,  In  Itself,  a  money-saver  In  fuel  costs  and 
reduced  time  at  sea.  Direct  home-office -to- 
shlp  contact  offers  wider  flexibUlty  In  sched- 
uling and  routing,  an  Important  factor  In 
merchant  shipping.  And  the  prevention  of 
even  a  minor  collision  offers  corollary  sav- 
ings far  Iseyond  the  cost  of  damages.  Take, 
for  example,  the  oU-shlpplng  industry, 
where  efficient  operation  entails  tight  coor- 
dination of  ship  dockings  and  oil  flow.  The 
removal  of  a  single  ship  from  service  can 
catise  a  temporary  shutdown  of  an  oil  fleld 
with  losses  running  to  a  mlUlon  dollars  a 

The  teal  benefit  of  the  navsat  system,  for 
both  ships  and  aircraft.  Is  In  human  safety, 
not  only  In  collision  avoidance  but  In  post- 
accident  rescue.  All  too  frequentiy  search- 
and-rescue  craft  experience  delays — or  com- 
plete failure — In  their  efforts  to  find  a 
downed  aircraft  or  a  distressed  ship,  because 
the  last  known  position  reported  was  miles 
from  the  real  location.  Through  continuous 
monitoring,  the  traffic  control  centers  will 
know  the  precise  position  of  any  troubled 
craft,  eliminating  the  search  period  of  a 
rescue  misslcai  wherein  time  Is  literally  a 
Uf  e-or-death  factor. 

A  major  part  of  the  effort  needed  to  bring 
this  Important  system  Into  being  Involves 
development  of  on-board  equipment  cheap 
enough  to  be  available  to  the  smallest  ocean- 
going craft.  Fortunately,  the  mobUe  wlU  not 
need  elaborate  and  costiy  computers,  since 
the  computing  function  wUl  toe  handled  toy 
the  satellites  and  the  land  staticma.  Ships 
and  planes  need  only  a  new-type  reoelvei 
and  antenna  and  a  signal  booster  capable 
of  reaching  ttie  sateUlte,  orbiting  some  22.- 
000  miles  high.  It  appears  quite  feasible 
to  produce  such  equipment  at  relatively  low 

«**•  ... .        .. 

Technology  for  the  dvU-uee  navsat  Is  weU 

advanced.  With  the  Applications  Technology 
SatelUtes  I  and  EH,  NASA  and  a  numtoer  of 
airlines  have  been  conducting  sateUlte-to- 
alrcraft  ♦ests  for  several  years,  and  the  re- 
sults have  demonstrated  the  workability  of 
the  system.  NASA  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  are  developing  plans  for  the 
prototype,  one-ocean  alr-trafllc-oontrol  sya- 
t«n,  and  the  European  Space  Beaeaich  Orga- 
nization has  expressed  Interest  In  joining  the 
experiment.  No  major  breakthroughs  are  re- 
quired, and  It  is  geneiaUy  accepted  that  an 
operational  system,  for  ships  as  weU  as  air- 
craft, can  l»e  put  In  serrloe  by  1976. 


augH-MJOuacia  saTXixinES 
Perhi^M  the  createst  potential  Ux  realiz- 
ing hazd  eoonomlc  returns  from  apitUcatlons 
spacecraft  lies  In  earth-raeoureee  surveys, 
or  keeping  sateUtU  wattfh  on  the  ^obe%  nat- 
ural neoureee  with  the  aim  o<  better  man- 
aging nature's  bounty.  Thia  proffram  oaa  al- 
leviate many  of  tHe  wocld'a  paramount  aU- 
ments.  In  tbaX  It  can  help  to  produce  more 
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arable  land,  more  wat«r.  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, and  fuel  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  popu- 
lation that  Is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Like  the  advanced  weather  satellite,  a  cloee 
relative,  the  earth -reaources  survey  space- 
craft reaps  Its  harvest  of  benefits  by  means 
of  remote  sensing  devices.  Generally,  earth- 
resources  sensors  focus  on  the  earth's  surface 
and  subsurface  rather  than  on  Us  atmos- 
phere An  example  is  a  crop-Imaging  senaor. 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
parlous  types  of  vegetation  reflect  light  in 
MllTerent  banda  of  the  spectrum  and  In  differ- 
ent degrees.  This  makes  It  possible  to  pro- 
gram an  Imager  to  'see'  one  particular 
kind  of  vegetation — wheat,  for  insUnce.  Prom 
either  a  stationary  or  a  "moving  '  orbit,  the 
sensor  can  take  a  picture  of  a  large  region  In 
which  the  total  wheat  crop  Is  Inutged  In  a 
given  color.  This  provides  the  basis  for  pre- 
dicting crop  yield  and  planning  lu  distribu- 
tion. Important  factors  In  agricultural  man- 
agement. 

The  sensor  provides  an  extra  bonus  In  re- 
ducing crop  losses,  because  the  image  would 
also  pinpoint  areas  where  the  wheat  crop  is 
threatened  A  slightly  different  coloration 
would  Indicate  plant  disease,  and  It  would 
show  up  sooner  because  of  constant  surveil- 
lance. As  U  the  case  in  himian  physiology, 
disease  detected  early  can  most  readily  be 
treated. 

The  Information  provided  by  the  satellites 
battery  of  sensors  will  be  relayed  to  an 
earth-based,  computerized  data-handling  and 
analysis  network  like  that  being  developed 
for  the  global  metsat  system,  perhaps  the 
same  one  expanded  to  accommodate  the 
additional  Input.  Thus,  regional  daU  banks 
all  over  the  world  will  receive  dally  volumes 
of  Information  that  can  be  put  to  work  lor 
man's  benefit  in  three  basic  directions:  The 
Information  will  provide  more  of  everything 
through  far  better  management  of  the  world's 
resources:  it  wlU  uncover  new  resources;  and 
It  will  Identify  trouble  zones  for  earliest 
remedial  action. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  what  this  In- 
formation would  mean  to  the  world: 

In  agriculture,  besides  controlling  losses,  it 
would  facilitate  national  land-use  plan- 
ning— what  to  plant  and  when,  where  to 
build  roads  for  movement  of  harvests,  where 
to  locate  IrrtgaUon  works,  and  a  variety  of 
other  mjuiagement  considerations.  Good  land 
management  Is  vital  to  agricultural  output, 
aa  Is  evident  In  the  high-yield  nations  of 
North  America  and  Europe,  each  of  which 
already  has  some  sort  of  Information-report- 
ing system.  Sven  for  these  countries,  the 
earth-resources  sjrstem  offers  a  vast  Improve- 
ment In  efficiency  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  information  can  be  obtained  as 
contrasted  with  existing  methods.  But  the 
real  potential  of  the  system  lies  In  upgrading 
the  management  capability  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America,  many  of  which  have  never  surveyed 
their  land  resources. 

In  hydrology,  the  earth -resource  system 
would  detect  water-pollution  trends,  pro- 
vide a  complete  Inventory  of  lake  and  reser- 
voir levels,  show  rainfall  and  snow  levels, 
allow  quicker  prediction  of  potential  floods, 
and  locate  freshwater  reserves  In  under- 
ground springs  and  streams,  which  collec- 
tively are  believed  to  hold  thousands  of  times 
more  water  than  all  rivers. 

In  oceanography.  It  would  benefit  the  fish- 
ing Industry  by  accurate  location  of  fish 
schools,  aid  maritime  commerce  by  better 
charting  of  sea  conditions  and  wave  pro- 
files, and  spot  ice  fields  for  Iceberg  warnings. 
In  geology.  It  would  allow  continuous 
monitoring  of  glaciers  and  volcanoes.  Im- 
prove earthqtiake  prediction  and  warning, 
and,  moat  Importantly,  Identify  terrain  fea- 
tures associated  with  oil  and  mineral  de- 
posits, particularly  In  those  remote  areas 
not  explored  by  aircraft. 
In  geography,  it  would  produce  a  con- 
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stently  updated  ••living"  map,  abowlng  pop- 
ulation densities  and  spread  trends  for  use 
in  urban  development  and  transportation 
planning. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  visible 
potential  benefiu.  Experu  have  identified  a 
great  many  more,  and  experience  with  the 
system  undoubtedly  will  open  up  broad 
new  ranges  of  application  not  yet  consid- 
ered. One  space  scientist  sums  it  up  with 
the  statement  that  the  earth-resources  sa- 
tellite system  is  applicable  to  •all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  earth's  surface  that  are  of 
economic  or  cultural  Interest  to  humanity." 
What  Is  such  a  system  worth?  Clearly,  a 
subject  so  broad  does  not  readily  lend  luelf 
to  accurate  appraisal,  and  many  of  the  bene- 
fits are  humanitarian  rather  than  economic. 
There  is  one  study  that  serves  as  an  Indica- 
tor of  the  enormous  scope  of  the  potential 
benefiu  NASA  investigated  agricultural 
losses  in  the  United  SUtes  and  calcuUted 
that  an  earth-resources  survey  could  reduce 
them  by  ten  percent,  an  extremely  modest 
gain.  The  resulting  estimates  showed  sav- 
ings approaching  »400  million  a  year  In  re- 
duced crop  losses:  increased  meat  output 
valued  at  $350  million  annually  due  to  early 
detection  and  correction  of  ^  nutrient-defi- 
cient rangeland:  and  9100  million  a  year 
In  agricultural  land  saved  from  fioods. 

From  these  guldeUnes.  which  embrace 
only  a  single  area  of  benefit  in  a  single 
country,  even  the  most  conservative  assessor 
must  assign  to  a  global  system  an  economic 
value  running  to  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Experience  With  the  worldwide  communi- 
cations and  weather  satellite  networks  shows 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  ready  to 
band  together  to  reap  the  advantages  of 
space  technology,  but  conclusion  of  the  nec- 
essary international  agreements  leaves  open 
the  question  of  when  the  global  system  can 
become  an  operational  reality. 

The  technology  Is  now  or  soon  to  be  avail- 
able. NASA  has  already  signaled  the  go-ahead 
for  the  first  Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellites  (ERT8).  experimental  models 
whose  assignment  will  be  the  evaluation  of 
certain  types  of  resources-monitoring  sensors 
and  other  data-collection  equipment.  De- 
sign contracts  for  the  ERTS  were  awarded 
last  October,  hardware  fabrication  will  be- 
gin this  year,  and  the  first  ERTS  will  be 
sent  Into  orbit  In  1973. 

Although  ERTS  U  purely  a  developmenul 
program.  It  will  have  a  limited  operaUonal 
capability.  It  will  produce  a  land-use  map 
of  the  United  States,  classify  surface  geologi- 
cal features  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
collect  Information  from  unmanned  earth- 
baaed  devices,  such  as  river  gauges.  The 
ERTS  spvecraft  will  provide  the  develop- 
mental base  for  an  operational  earth- 
resources  sur^•ey  system,  which,  technically 
speaking,  is  a  "within  the  decade'^  prob- 
ability. 

ozarvKD  BCNcrrrs 

Less  dramatic,  less  sweeping,  not  as  easily 
understood,  and  In  some  cases  practically 
unknown  are  space  benefits  of  the  "derived" 
category,  those  that  stem  from  general  tech- 
nological advances  rather  than  from  the  ap- 
plication of  satellites  to  earth  uses  The  pri- 
mary source  of  this  class  of  benefits  is  the 
Apollo  program,  the  broadest  and  most  rapid- 
ly progressive  technological  undertaking  ever 
attempted  by  man. 

So  extraordinary  were  the  demands  for  per- 
formance and  reliability  needed  to  land  men 
on  the  moon  that  the  Apollo  team  bad  to 
create  an  entirely  new  order  of  technology 
and  to  compress  several  decades  of  nor- 
mal technological  gain  Into  less  than  one. 
Advances  In  aerospace  technology  were  not, 
by  themselves,  sufficient  for  the  task:  It  be- 
came necessary  to  force  progress  in  virtual- 
ly every  scientific  and  technological  dis- 
cipline. 

The  results  of  this  monumental  effort  reach 
far  beyond  the  ability  to  btUld  better  aaro- 
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space  vehicles.  The  knowledge  acquired  af- 
fects many  channels  of  man's  way  of  life; 
Its  yield  embraces  thousands  of  new  ideas. 
Inventions,  materials,  and  processes  for  the 
betterment  of  human  existence. 

On  an  ever-accelerating  scale,  the  vast 
library  of  know-how  Is  being  put  to  work. 
Through  Its  Technology  UUllzatlon  Program, 
NASA  is  working  hard  to  achieve  maximum 
return  on  the  space  Investment  by  trans- 
ferring the  know-how  to  nonaerospace  ap- 
plications. 

The  space  agency  Is  not  simply  waiting 
and  hoping  for  technology  transfers.  It  Is 
actively  pushing  them  by  means  of  a  well- 
managed  program  operated  on  a  minimal 
budget.  Specialists  at  field  Installations  and 
in  the  plants  of  contractors  scrutinize  every 
research  and  development  project,  trying  to 
find  new  applications,  and  report  their  ••pos- 
sibles" to  the  space  agency's  headquarters. 
Working  with  Independent  research  In- 
stitutes, the  technology  utilization  staff  sorts 
out  the  ••possibles"  and  the  ••probables"  and 
disseminates  information  on  the  latter  to 
almost  7,000.000  potential  users.  So  far 
NASA  has  Identified  some  3.800  probables, 
and  about  a  third  of  those  have  already 
found  their  way  Into  the  civil  economy. 

Most  familiar  are  the  new  products  coming 
Into  the  market.  The  list  is  far  too  lengthy 
to  recount  more  than  a  random  sampling: 
A  hand-size,  battery-operated  TV  camera, 
used  to  photograph  rocket-stage  separation. 
Is  being  used  to  monitor  Industrial  processes; 
spacecraft -coating  research  produced  an 
ultra-long-wearing  paint  for  home  use;  a 
device  employed  to  find  space  capsules  In  the 
oceans,  the  '•underseas  plnger.'^  has  new 
employment  In  the  plotting  of  ocean  cur- 
rents and  m  tracing  the  movements  of  fish 
schools. 

The  medical  profession  has  been  a  particu- 
lar beneficiary  of  technology  transfer.  For 
example,  a  lunar-gravity  training  device  has 
become  a  tool  for  teaching  crippled  persons 
to  walk  again;  a  tiny  space-sensor,  so  small 
It  can  be  Inserted  Into  an  artery  without 
discomfort,  has  been  adapted  to  medical  use; 
a  plastic -metal  He  spray  for  attaching  heart 
electrodes  to  pilots  makes  It  possible  to  radio 
ahead  to  a  hospital  an  electrocardiogram  of 
an  ambulance  patient. 

Among  the  larger  direct  economic  benefits 
of  technology  transfer  are  a  great  variety  of 
new  tools  and  processes  that  are  bringing  new 
efficiency  to  American  industry.  Examples: 
An  electromagnetic  hammer.  Invented  for 
launch-vehicle  construction,  causes  metal  to 
fiow  like  soft  plastic,  so  that  It  can  be 
smoothed  and  shaped  without  weakening: 
an  electron  beam  devised  for  spacecraft  con- 
struction can  accomplish  on  one  welding  pass 
what  might  toke  fifty  to  100  passes  by  earlier 
methods. 

Still  another  are*  of  transfer  Is  new  ma- 
terials. An  extremely  thin,  high-strength 
aluminum  foil,  a  requirement  for  an  un- 
manned satellite,  is  employed  In  packaging 
sensitive  pharmaceuticals;  pyroceram,  devel- 
oped for  radar  tracking  domes,  has  brought 
increased  durability  for  kitchen  utensils; 
ApoUo^s  spray -on  foam  heat-ableldlng  has 
application  as  a  home  Insulator. 

For  each  of  these  examples,  there  are 
multlscore  others.  Some  of  them  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  small  Increment  of  added 
convenience,  but  others  represent  economic 
benefits  of  a  very  substantial  order,  and  In 
many  instances  new  companies  have  been 
formed  solely  for  their  exploitation. 

DATA    BANKS 

Taking  the  process  of  technology  transfer 
a  step  further,  NASA  has  set  up  sU  Regional 
Dissemination  Centers,  operated  by  univer- 
sities and  research  Institutes,  to  serve  fee- 
paying  industrial  clients.  NASA  calls  the 
Centers  '•knowledge  brokers."  Their  stjeit  In 
trade  Is  a  vast  warehouse  of  some  750,000 
technical  documents  wliose  contents  have 
been  abstracted,  categorlaed.  and  computer- 
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Ised  for  ready  access;  KASA's  own  Input  Is 
backed  by  reports  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Updated  every  two  weeks,  these  great  data 
banks  contain  the  latest  scientific  lore  In  all 
of  the  many  disciplines  that  space  research 
encompasses.  They  are  InlormaUoo  gold 
mines  to  businessmen  exploring  new  markets, 
looking  for  answers  to  t^jeratlng  problems, 
or  simply  seeking  to  keep  their  technical 
personnel  abreast  of  developmenu  In  their 
fields.  The  system  works  this  way: 

A  client  Is  provided  a  librarian,  to  whom  he 
spells  out  his  needs.  The  librarian,  an  engi- 
neer or  scientist  skUled  In  the  client's  field  of 
Interest,  prepares  a  OMnputer  query,  narrow- 
ing as  closely  aa  possible  the  area  the  ma- 
chine must  search.  The  electronic  search  pro- 
duces the  tlUee  of  perhaps  160  technical  re- 
ports that  seem  applicable.  The  librarian  dis- 
cards most  of  them,  selects  a  score  or  more 
that  seem  most  pertinent,  and  asks  for  brief 
summaries  of  the  reports.  The  automated 
system  provides  printed  briefs,  or  single-page 
abstracu,  which  the  librarian  digests  and 
weeds  out.  The  remainder  are  given  the 
client,  who  may  then  order  the  complete 
reports. 

A  single  search  may  cost  9160  and  bring  a 
h\indred-fold  return  to  the  client.  For  ex- 
ample, a  textile  manufacturer  In  North 
Carolina,  skeptical  of  any  relationship  be- 
tween his  own  business  and  the  exotic  re- 
search being  conducted  in  space,  was  per- 
suaded to  give  the  system  a  Ory.  He  went  to 
the  Center  in  his  area  and  presented  the 
librarian  a  quality-control  problem.  The  old 
equipment  he  was  using  could  not  maintain 
desired  yam  consistency — output  varied  from 
too  thick  to  too  thin.  Was  there  a  solution 
short  of  replacing  the  equipment?  The  com- 
puter search  turned  up  details  of  an  in- 
frared scanner  that  could  be  adopted  to  keep 
an  electronic  eye  on  yam  thickness  and  warn- 
ing when  it  allpped  out  of  tolerance.  It  is  now 
In  service. 

The  proper  Information  usually  gives  a 
oUent's  own  technologists  a  line  of  approach 
toward  solving  the  problem  but,  where  In- 
formation is  not  enough,  the  Center  goes  a 
step  further  and  locates.  In  its  computerized 
file,  the  most  authoritative  consultant  for  a 
given  task.  Example:  A  California  company 
specializing  In  prod\icts  for  the  cAl-drUllng 
industry  came  up  with  a  design  for  a  tool 
long  sought  by  drIllerB,  a  device  that  could 
monitor  the  direction  of  the  bore  and  warn 
of  deviation  from  the  desired  path.  Key  to  the 
design  was  an  accelerameter,  or  motion-sen- 
sor. However,  prototype  construction  was 
Bnagged  because  the  company's  engineers 
could  not  find  on  the  regular  market  an  *c- 
oelerometer  capable  of  withstanding  the 
broad  temperature  range  and  aharp  }olts  it 
would  have  to  take  in  its  drlUhead  mounting. 
The  oon^Hiny's  president  went  to  the  appli- 
cation Center  where  a  computer  search 
turned  up  a  specialist  in  small,  superdurable 
aocelerometers.  He  solved  the  problem,  and 
the  monitoring  device  It  now  In  pilot  pro- 
duction. 

Many  firms  subscribe  to  the  service  on  a 
yearly  basis,  seeking  a  competitive  edge  by 
keeping  their  technical  personnel  up  to  the 
minute.  For  one  large  company,  a  Center 
screened  63,000  abstracts  In  a  six-month 
period,  submitting  4,500  as  "possibly  perti- 
nent" to  the  company's  Interests.  The  com- 
pany's own  technologists  selected  163  of 
them  for  follow-up  investigation.  Impressed 
by  the  results,  the  firm  has  appointed  its  own 
technology  utiUzation  manager  to  provide 
liaison  between  the  data  bank  and  Its  re- 
search engineers. 

NASA  can't  afford  the  machinery  needed 
to  trace  every  transfer  and  estimate  direct 
economic  benefits,  but  reports  filtering  in 
from  beneflciarlss  indicates  It  Is  of  a  very 
substantial  order.  One  major  research  and 
development  organization  credits  data-bank 
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service  with  savings  of  91  million  a  year. 
Few  reports  are  that  impressive,  but  a 
thumbnail  poll  of  fourteen  companies  dur- 
ing one  quarter  of  1069  showed  that,  as  a 
direct  result  of  Center  services,  five  com- 
panies had  sales  increases  totaling  $1  mil- 
lion, five  effected  production-cost  savings 
amounting  to  $20,000.  and  four  had  labor 
savings  totaling  1,000  man-hours. 

By  themselves,  such  gains  don't  seem  very 
significant,  but  the  Centers  are  now  serving 
some  700  customers,  and  the  list  of  regular 
clients  is  growring  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  percent  annually.  The  oldest 
Center,  with  fees  of  almost  $300,000  in  1969. 
has  virtually  reached  the  self-sufficient 
stage,  and  others  are  approaching  that  level. 
When  fees  exceed  the  costs  of  maintaining 
the  service,  client  charges  will  be  reduced, 
increasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  service 
and  expanding  Its  breadth.  The  biggest  prob- 
lem Is  spreading  the  word  of  the  tremendous 
national  resources  stored  In  the  data  banks; 
many  potential  beneficiaries  either  are  un- 
aware that  the  service  exists  or  believe,  like 
the  textile  manufacturer,  that  space  research 
is  too  remote  from  their  operations  to  pro- 
duce any  concrete  gains. 

aoFrwAKB  roa  bi7sinxss 
In  this  age  of  the  computer,  more  and  more 
business  firms  are  automating  their  opera- 
tions for  Increased  efficiency  in  everything 
from  complex  machining  to  simple  account- 
ing. Time-sharing  plans  make  the  computer 
Itself  available  even  to  very  small  companies 
at  modest  costs,  but  a  larger  cost  factor  is 
developing  a  computer  program  for  a  spe- 
cific application.  Space  spinoff  is  helping  in- 
dustry to  reach  new  levels  of  efficiency  at 
low  cost,  by  T"'t't'"g  available  programs  that 
can  be  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  business 
uses.  In  the  course  of  twelve  years  of  space 
research,  NASA  has  developed  thousands  of 
programs,  which  are  simply  taped  sequences 
of  Instructions  telling  a  computer  how  to 
solve  a  problem  or  produce  desired  informa- 
tion from  its  stored  Input.  Usually,  a  pro- 
gram c«ai  be  converted  from  one  computer 
••language"  to  another,  or  from  one  machine 
to  another.  Many  of  NASA's  programs  are 
too  esoteric  for  general  use.  but  a  surprising 
number  can  be  adapted  to  everyday  business 
purposes. 

At  the  University  of  Georgia,  NASA  has 
established  the  Computer  Software  and  Man- 
agement InformaUon  Center  (COSMIC)  for 
the  benefit  of  the  business  community.  From 
field  installations,  NASA  contractors,  DoD, 
AEC,  and  university  research  laboratories, 
COSMIC  gets  a  continual  flow  of  computer 
programs  which  are  reviewed  for  their  adapt- 
ability to  uses  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  deeigned.  The  Center  now  has  an 
inventory  of  about  1,000  such  programs,  and 
NASA  Issues  a  quarterly  buUetin  sutlng  the 
types  available. 

The  broad  utility  of  space -developed  soft- 
ware is  Illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  pro- 
gram used  In  the  design  phase  of  the  rocket 
engine  that  powers  the  upper  stages  of  the 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle.  Engineers  at  Bon- 
neville Dam  employed  the  same  basic  pro- 
gram In  their  design  of  control  circuitry. 
General  Foods  used  it  for  food-preparation 
research.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
adapted  it  to  public  health  studies.  With 
modifications  for  their  specific  needs,  more 
than  300  American  businesses  found  a  use 
for  this  one  program. 

So  far  COSMIC  has  disseminated  some  20,- 
000  software  Items,  a  munificent  benefit  to 
industry  since  NASA  deliberately  keeps  the 
costs  low  to  attract  broadest  Interest.  Prices 
run  from  $125  to  about  $1,200  per  program 
and  NASA  estimates  that  a  COSMIC  cus- 
tomer can  get  a  software  package  for  from 
one-half  to  one-tenth  what  It  would  cost 
him  to  develop  a  similar  program  from 
scratch.  COSMIC  Is  still  in  its  infancy — ^it 
was  started  in  1966 — but  early  resulte  indl- 
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cate  It  may  become  one  of  the  really  big 
areas  of  retiim  on  the  space  investment. 

BIOMEDICAL    APFUCATION    TEAMS 

NASA'S  manned  space  programs,  particu- 
larly  Apollo,  demanded  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search In  the  blosciences.  This,  together  with 
other  areas  of  Intense  developmental  effort — 
such  as  microminiaturization.  Instrumenta- 
tion, and  telemetry — made  the  world  of  medi- 
cine a  natural  prime  beneficiary  of  space 
spinoff.  Noting  that  medical  systems  con- 
stituted an  exceptionally  high  percentage  of 
the  new  products  and  techniques  being 
transferred  to  the  public  economy,  NASA 
concluded  that  medical  research  offered  a 
particularly  fruitful  field  for  a  more  sharply 
focused  thrust.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  con- 
tinuing business  of  promoting  product  trans- 
fer, the  space  agency  launched  an  assault  on 
specific  problems  of  medical  research,  on  the 
premise  that  space  knowledge  and  expertise 
might  offer  lines  of  solution  where  none 
existed  otherwise. 

At  Independent  research  Institutes,  NASA 
organized  three  Biomedical  Application 
Teams  (BATs).  Each  team  is  composed  of  a 
mix  of  space  technologists  and  medical  men, 
and  it  is  "multldlsclplinary"  in  natxire,  mean- 
ing that  a  BAT  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
skilled  specialists — physicians,  surgeons,  bi- 
ologists, physicists,  mechanical  engineers, 
electronics  engineers,  information  scientists, 
and  so  forth.  Working  with  university  medi- 
cal centers  and  other  medical  research  groups 
the  BATmen  seek  first  to  identify  problems 
that  appear  susceptible  to  space-technology 
application.  They  prepare  "medical  problems 
abstracts,"  which  are  used  to  search  NASA's 
data  banks  for  relevant  tminology  and  for 
existing  exi>ertlse  in  the  problem  area.  The 
experts  thus  located  are  then  invited  to  Join 
the  attack  on  the  problem. 

As  an  example,  a  medical  researcher  at 
Duke  University  Medical  Center  developed  a 
technique  for  more  precise  monitoring  of  hu- 
man heart  action  by  measvirlng  electrical  sig- 
nals simultaneously  at  fifteen  points  of  the 
heart  wall.  The  problem  was  how  to  ensure 
good  electrical  contact  at  so  many  points 
without  damaging  the  heart  wall  in  the 
process  of  insertion.  The  BAT  in  the  re- 
searcher's Bone,  operated  by  Research  Tri- 
angle Institute  in  Durham.  N.C.,  prepared  the 
abstract,  searched  the  data  bank,  and  turned 
up  an  instrumentation  engineer  exception- 
ally qualified  for  the  task.  He  designed  a  safe, 
fifteen-electrode  probe  that  could  be  inserted 
by  an  ordinary  hypodermic  needle;  it  was 
thoroughly  tested,  found  to  be  the  answer, 
and  It  is  now  in  use. 

The  BAT  (q>eration  Is  a  form  of  technology 
utilization  activity  to  which  no  economic 
value  can  be  assigned  but  which  is  nonethe- 
less a  "hard"  benefit  to  mankind.  It  also  ex- 
emplifies the  "nonvlslble^'  type  of  benefit;  the 
heart  probe  may  help  prolong  the  life  of 
many  a  person  who  may  be  completely  un- 
aware that  he  is  a  beneficiary  of  space  tech- 
nology. 

In  three  years  of  operation,  the  Biomedical 
Application  Teams  have  chalked  up  a  strik- 
ingly successful  record.  They  have  identified 
some  500  problems  and  found  a  solution  for 
one  out  of  every  five.  A  .200  batting  average 
does  little  for  a  baseball  player's  image,  but 
in  medical  research  it  represents  a  high  order 
of  success.  It  has  excited  wide  interest  among 
the  medical  community  and  NASA  antici- 
pates snowballing  growth  In  this  vital  area 
of  space  benefit. 

Encoxiraged  by  the  success  of  the  BATs, 
NASA  recently  broadened  the  focus  of  the 
application  team  concept  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  Technology  AppUcations  Teams 
(TATs).  "Technology,"  In  this  sense,  means 
techncdogy  applicable  to  "people  problems" — 
broad  areas  of  national  concern  such  as  air 
and  water  poUuUon,  highway  safety,  Uw 
enforcement,  urban  construction,  and  a 
good  many  others.  Like  the  BATs.  the  TATs 
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are  multidlscIpUn*ry  group*,  except  that  the 
nonaeroapac*  Input  usually  comes  from 
other  goTernment  agencies. 

One  ol  TATs'  first  problems,  brought  to 
NASA's  attention  by  a  metropolitan  fire 
chief.  InvolTed  the  high  numt>er  of  casualties 
among  firemen  due  to  Inhalation  of  smoke  or 
toxic  gaaes.  It  was  established  that  existing 
protective  breathing  devices  left  something 
to  be  desired  from  the  standpoint  of  ef- 
ficiency, and  the  TAT  at  IIT  Research  In- 
stltut*  of  Chicago  was  assigned  the  Job  of 
suggesting  a  new  design  approach.  Inter- 
views with  a  great  many  fire  experts  pro- 
duced some  tough  requirements :  The  system 
had  to  be  low-cost  for  widest  accepunce:  It 
had  to  operate  for  at  least  thirty  minutes 
yet  should  weigh  no  more  than  ten  pounds: 
for  visibility,  the  face-mask  visor  should  be 
fog-proof:  and  the  backpack  harness  should 
not  restrict  the  wearers  movement. 

A  technology  search  disclosed  several  areas 
in  which  NASA  had  done  a  lot  of  research. 
A  space  agency  contractor  had  developed,  for 
astronaut  use.  a  "chlorate  candle,"  which 
generated  oxygen  by  the  chemical  decompo- 
sition of  sodium  chlorate,  with  high  relia- 
bility and  at  considerable  backpack  weight- 
saving.  Another  contractor  had  developed  a 
completely  fog-free  faceplece  for  full- 
pressure  suits.  Also  available  was  a  light- 
weight, nonrestrlctlve  harness  assembly 
originally  designed  for  astronaut  use.  A 
bonus  innovation  was  found  in  a  liquid- 
crystal  device  Incorporated  In  an  astronaut's 
helmet  to  Indicate  the  temperatures  he  is 
encountering.  The  Technology  Application 
Team  put  them  all  together  In  a  compact 
design,  now  being  evaluated,  that  seems  to 
be  the  answer  to  a  fire  fighters  prayer. 

The  TAT  program,  only  nine  months  old, 
is  moving  into  broader  areas  of  problem-solv- 
ing, in  cooperation  with  such  agencies  as  the 
Department  of  Transportation;  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration;  the 
Department  of  Justice;  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  both  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. One  current  program,  being  Jointly  con- 
ducted with  the  US  Bureau  of  Mines,  alms 
at  reducing  the  death  toll  in  mining  disasters. 
Here  TAT  personnel  hope  to  be  able  to  apply 
NASA's  considerable  expertise  In  rescue  and 
survival  technology,  conununlcatlons,  sen- 
sors, and  life-support  devices.  Under  consid- 
eration Is  the  use  of  such  space-developed 
equipment  as  radar  and  sonic  systems  for 
locating  trapped  miners,  chlorate  candles  for 
underground  life  support,  sensors  to  identify 
mine  sectors  poisoned  by  carbon  dioxide,  and 
devices  for  restoring  ventilation  knocked  out 
by  explosions. 

TATmen  have  Identified  a  number  of  other 
areas  In  which  space  technology  appears  to 
have  direct  application  to  public  problems. 
Por  instance,  experiments  in  how  much  de- 
celeration force  an  astronaut  can  sustain  are 
applicable  to  minimizing  Injuries  In  auto 
accidents:  sensor  technology  may  prevent 
railroad  train  derallmenU;  detection  systems 
can  measure  the  components  of  air  pollution 
and  existing  mechanical  devices  can  be  ap- 
plied to  controlling  pollution  at  the  source; 
materials  technology  promises  lower-cost 
housing  construction:  and  a  great  variety  of 
advanced  communications  systems  are  avail- 
able for  improved  law  enforcement,  and  space 
science  techniques  can  be  used  to  advantage 
by  criminology  agencies. 

Space  enthusiasts  are  fond  of  asaertlng  that 
the  people  of  the  twenty-first  century  will 
look  tMck  upon  the  United  States'  venture 
into  space  and  declare  It  to  be  the  best  In- 
vestment In  the  future  ever  made  by  any 
nation.  That  seems  very  likely.  But.  from  the 
evidence  at  hand,  even  those  of  us  who  can- 
not expect  to  see  the  next  century  may  be 
able  to  say  as  mtKh — within  tbu  new  clecade. 
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TALLY  SHEETS  ALTERED  IN  UMWA 
ELECTION 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WKST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  called  upon  both  Tony- 
Boyle  and  George  Titler.  president  and 
vice  president  of  tlie  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  to  resign  forthwith.  Both 
officials  have  repeatedly  encouraged  and 
participated  in  violations  of  the  law  In 
running  the  union  and  the  recent  De- 
ceml)er  9  election.  Mr.  Titler  particularly 
has  engaged  in  a  despicable  defamation 
of  the  character  of  the  murdered  Joseph 
A.  Yablonskl. 

On  top  of  these  developments  comes 
the  documented  information  that  wide- 
spread lUegal  voting  In  UMWA  District 
26  In  Nova  Scotia,  where  Mr.  Boyle 
allegedly  received  2.677  votes  to  470  for 
Mr.  Yablonskl.  has  been  further  cor- 
rupted by  obvious  alterations  in  the  tally 
sheets.  It  took  a  free  lance  television 
producer  for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp..  Mr.  Strang  Ferguson,  to  develop 
this  information  rather  than  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  I  am  attaching  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor  ShulU,  with 
Mr.  Ferguson's  memorandum  appended, 
to  reveal  the  full  extent  of  these  elec- 
tion violations  as  well  as  other  illegalities 
within  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

DXrAMATION    OF   CHAaACTKB 

In  the  face  of  these  revelations,  the 
vice  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  George  J.  Titler,  has  sent 
up  a  very  smelly  smokescreen  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  divert  attention 
from  the  sight  and  smell  of  his  own 
illegal  activities.  Aside  from  calling  the 
murdered  Jock  Yablonskl  a  thief  and  a 
liar.  Vice  President  Titler  falsely  charges 
that— 

There  were  mllUons  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars behind  Joe  Tablonakl,  trying  to  destroy 
the  UMW.  He  was  hired  for  that  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  fantastic  state- 
ment comes  only  a  short  time  after 
Joseph  A.  Yablonskl.  Jr..  testified  under 
oath  to  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee 
that  approximately  $60,000  had  been  ex- 
pended on  his  fathers  campaign, 

Mr.  Titler  descends  to  the  very  depths 
in  insulting  the  character  of  a  dead  man 
when  he  is  confronted  with  the  unan- 
swerable question  of  why  Mr.  Yablonskl 
could  hold  a  high  UMW  office  for  so 
many  years  if  he  Is  now  as  l>ad  as  Mr. 
Titler  says  he  is.  Here  Is  Mr,  Titler's  re- 
sponse, quoted  in  the  Charleston.  W.  Va., 
Gazette  for  February  19.  1970: 

You  don't  know  that  foreign  element  of 
coal  miners  from  Russia  and  Tugoslavla  and 
the  like  up  there  In  Pennsylvania,  I  don't 
mean  there's  anything  wrong  with  being  for- 
eign, but  they  stick  together  and  stick  be- 
hind their  man.  It's  not  like  down  in  the 
Kentucky  fields  or  someplace  where  every- 
body's Anglo-Saxon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Tit- 
ler spent  one-tenth  of  the  time  they  are 
devoting  to  maligning  a  dead  man's 
character  to  a  small  effort  to  find  who 
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put  up  the  money  for  Mr.  Yablonskl's 
murders,  the  crime  would  be  quickly 
solved. 

There  follow  the  articles  in  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette  of  Febru- 
ary 19.  1970.  concerning  this  incident,  as 
well  as  the  letter  from  Joseph  L.  Rauh, 
Jr..  to  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz.  dated  February  21.  1970.  as  well 
as  other  pertinent  telegrams  concerning 
Illegal  activities  within  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Union: 

(From  the  Charleston  <W.  Va.)  Gazette.  Feb. 

19,  19701 

Beckley  UMW  AiTAias  "CuBiouscm, 

CinilOUSEB" 

(By  James  A.  Haught) 

Becklet — Before  his  hideous  murder. 
Joseph  A.  Yablonskl  wrote  a  letter  saying 
there's  something  peculiar  about  the  United 
Mine  Workers  In  Beckley. 

Such  as  a  little  one-room  office  that  cost 
•1.3M  to  operate  In  1063,  and  $31,640  to  op- 
erate In  1968. 

And  an  983.622  loan  that  seems  a  mystery 
to  everyone. 

Today.  Beckley  UMW  leaders  give  vague 
answers  or  decline  to  answer. 

Involved  are  UMW  District  29.  the  largest 
district  In  the  entire  union,  and  Local  7086, 
the  largest  local  In  the  entire  union.  Both 
are  located  In  the  same  building,  a  former 
coal  baron's  mansion  on  W.  Va.  3  east  of  the 
city. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Local  7086.  a  catch-all  for  pensioners  and 
workers  at  little  mines  too  small  to  have 
their  own  locals,  occupies  a  single  room  In 
the  massive  gray  mansion. 

On  Nov.  34.  In  the  final  days  of  the  savage 
UMW  election  campaign,  presidential  candi- 
date Yablonskl  asked  for  an  Investigation  of 
the  Beckley  offices.  He  wrote  to  a  UMW  audi- 
tor: 

"...  I  have  been  frequently  questioned 
about  the  financial  dealings  of  the  local 
tinlons  which  are  located  in  the  district  of- 
fices of  our  organization.  Again  and  again, 
the  local  in  Beckley.  W.  Va..  Local  Union 
7086.  has  been  brought  up. 

"I  have  made  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  limited  financial  records  available  and 
am  deeply  troubled  by  what  I  have  discov- 
ered .  .  . 

"As  you  know,  since  1959,  locals  have  been 
required  to  file  annual  records  with  the 
federal  government.  The  first  report  ever  filed 
by  Local  7086.  filed  while  George  Titler  was 
president  of  District  29.  showed  an  outstand- 
ing loan  from  District  29  In  the  amount  of 
•83.622, 

"In  my  many  years  In  tbU  organlzaUon.  I 
have  never  seen  a  'loan'  of  such  size.  Over 
the  years,  the  local  has  made  'payments  on 
the  loan'  of  •17.000.  •9.000,  •8,500.  ^5.700. 
•3.000  and  •8.000,  as  well  as  an  outright 
transfer  of  ^20.000  to  the  district. 

"But  the  district's  reports  have  never 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  loan  or 
the  receipt  of  971.200  listed  above,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  has  happened  to  this 
money. 

"Additionally,  there  would  appear  to  be 
•omethlng  unusual  In  the  local's  adminis- 
trative and  office  expenses  over  the  past  six 
years.  The  local  Is  housed  in  the  district  of- 
fice: therefore,  the  sharp  rise  In  these  costs 
Is  all  the  more  perplexing: 

"In  1963— •1354:  in  1964— •8,035:  In 
1965 — •8.004;  In  1966— •6.761;  In  1967— •8,- 
314:  In  1968— •31.640, 

"...  The  1968  figure  exceeds  the  admin- 
istrative cost  of  almost  every  district.  The 
administrative  and  office  expense  for  all  of 
District  29  In  1968  was  •28.008  .  .  ." 

Yablonskl's  letter  pointed  out  that  Lo- 
cal 7086  has  2.850  members  of  whom  3.400 
are  pensioners.  Since  It  is  largest  in  all  the 
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UMW.  he  said  It  has  24  votes  in  the  national 
convention— and  all  Its  delegates  to  the  1968 
convention  were  District  29  officials  or  em- 
ployes. 

One  of  Yablonskl's  charges  during  the 
election  campaign  was  that  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's 80,000  retired  miners  belong  to  some  600 
"bogus  locals,"  He  said  such  locals  have  no 
meetings,  no  real  officers  and  no  actual  ac- 
tivities for  the  members,  but  the  members 
pay  dues  and  vote  In  UMW  national  elec- 
tions. 

Since  Yablonskl's  death,  his  letter  about 
Beckley  was  unearthed  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler. 
D-W.  Va.,  and  reprinted  In  the  Concression- 
Ai.  Record, 

Last  week  at  the  UHW  headquarters. 
It  seemed  evident  that  district  officials,  rather 
than  rank-and-file  members  of  Local  7086, 
handle  the  operation  of  the  local. 

The  secretary  to  the  district  president, 
questioned  by  a  newsman,  couldn't  remem- 
ber the  name  of  the  old  pensioner  who  is 
listed  as  this  year's  local  president. 

In  the  room  designated  as  local  headquar- 
ters, a  grandmotherly  secretary  sat  amid  fil- 
ing cabinets.  She  said  she  was  paid  by  the 
district,  not  the  local.  She  said  the  local  had 
no  paid  employes.  She  said  she  had  handled 
the  local's  affairs  for  10  years.  When  asked 
what  caused  the  local's  administrative  costs 
to  rise  from  81.354  to  •31.540.  she  said  she 
wasn't  permitted  to  discuss  such  matters. 

Larkln  S.  Phllpot.  outgoing  district  pres- 
ident who  has  been  elected  to  the  UMW  in- 
ternational board,  agreed  to  a  brief  in- 
terview. 

When  asked  about  the  $83,622  loan  from 
the  district  to  the  local,  he  said  It  was  "be- 
fore my  time"  and  he  knew  nothing  about 
It. 

When  asked  about  the  twentyfold  increase 
In  the  local's  administrative  expenses. 

"I  don't  care  to  go  Into  a  lot  of  detail  here. 
Those  accusations  are  untrue," 

Asked  If  he  could  remember  any  special 
expenses  that  might  have  caused  Local 
970865  costs  to  soar  in  1968,  he  replied: 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  get  Into  that.  A  lot 
of  things  would  cause  that." 

He  gave  no  examples.  He  said  he'd  prefer 
not  to  be  quoted  by  name.  He  said  all  answers 
about  costs  should  come  from  the  union  fi- 
nance officer. 

Phllpot  concluded  with  an  accusation 
against  Yablonskl: 

"It's  all  clear  In  oiu-  labor  management 
reports  filed  with  the  govenunent.  What  he 
left  out  could  have  given  a  complete  picture. 
He  Just  took  part  of  It  to  make  It  look  like 
something  was  wrong." 

J.  Carl  Bunch,  secretary-treasurer  of  Dis- 
trict 29,  was  less  cooperative.  He  said: 
■  "That's  a  matter  of  public  record  and  I 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  say  about  It  .  .  . 
They've  Just  got  them  (the  federal  reporu) 
garbled  up;  that's  all.  Id  rather  not  comment 
on  It." 

On  the  other  hand,  George  TiUer,  the  old 
warhorse  of  District  29.  was  willing  to  talk  at 
length,  even  though  he's  bedridden  with 
spinal  arthritis  In  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pital at  Beckley,  Now  vice  president  of  the 
entire  UMW,  he  sp)oke  nearly  two  hours  about 
operations  In  the  Beckley  district. 

...  he  said  there  were  "a  lot  of  rea- 
sons for  It,"  He  mentioned  the  purchase  of 
a  87.000  bookkeeping  machine,  but  acknowl- 
edged that  It  was  bought  by  the  district,  not 
the  local.  Then  he  grew  brusque: 

"Local  7086  got  big  because  It  was  a  local 
that  was  looked  after  by  district  officials," 
he  boomed.  "I'll  stack  my  life  on  it  that 
there's  not  a  penny  off  In  any  re- 
port. If  we  made  a  false  report  to  the  Labor 
Department,  we'd  all  go  to  the  penitentiary." 

But  he  was  unsure  of  details.  When  asked 
about  the  $83,622  loan  from  the  district  to 
the  local,  he  first  said  It  must  be  a  mistaken 
report,  that  It  must  have  been  a  loan  from 
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the  local  to  the  district,  because  7086  was 
a  "fabulously  wealthy  local." 

Assured  that  the  letter  said  otherwise. 
Titler  ventured  that  the  local  may  have  bor- 
rowed money  when  It  first  was  being  started 
and  encountered  expenses.  He  shrugged  off 
the  matter.  But  he  repeated  that  the  local 
is  wealthy. 

"When  I  was  saving  money  In  that  local 
for  future  benefits.  I  had  more  than  a  million 
dollars  in  It."  he  said,  "I  put  It  In  a  bank  on 
the  West   Coast  at  five  and   three-quarters 

per  cent.  To with  these  banks  around 

here." 

The  "future  benefits"  the  money  was  saved 
for.  he  explained,  were  the  huge  relief  ex- 
penses the  UMW  encounters  when  miners 
are  out  on  strike. 

Titler  spoke  glowingly  of  the  brotherhood 
between  miners  during  the  hard  times  of 
strikes,  and  how  large  sums  are  shifted  from 
cr.e  group  to  help  another  group  in  need — 
"If  It's  paid  back,  all  right,  and  If  It's  not 
paid  back.  Us  still  all  right." 

TrrLER   Brands  Yablonski  a  Thief 

Beckley. — The  vice  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  says  Joseph  Yablonskl 

was  a   notorious   thief — "so  crooked 

he  could  hide  behind  a  corkscrew" — that  his 
campaign  for  union  president  actually  was 
an  undercover  plot  to  destroy  the  UMW,  and 
that  his  murder  probably  was  ordered  by 
persons  he  had  swindled. 

George  Joy  Titler,  barrel-shaped,  shaggy- 
headed.  75-year-old  veteran  of  the  bloody 
years  in  the  coalfields,  lay  like  a  wounded 
grizzly  bear  in  a  bed  at  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital  here.  He  was  in  constant  pain  from 
spinal  arthritis  that  recurred  in  an  old  back 
injury  he  suffered  In  the  mines.  An  armed 
guard  was  on  duty  outside  his  door  because 
of  telephoned  threats. 

A  Gazette  reporter  was  allowed  to  pass 
the  guard  and  ask  Titler  about  accusations 
which  Yablonskl  made  against  UMW  Dis- 
trict 29  at  Beckley.  which  Titler  once  headed, 
and  Beckley  UMW  Local  7086, 

The  union  chief  dealt  quickly  with  the 
accusations  and  then  loosed  this  tirade 
against  the  slain  Yablonskl:     . 

"Joe  Yablonskl  was  the  crookedest  

we  ever  had.  Ill  say  that,  even  though  he's 
dead.  He  stole  more  votes  in  the  years  he  was 
in  the  UMW  .  . . 

"AH  this  talk  to  make  blm  a  martyr  Is 
Just  a  lot  of  hogwasb.  There  were  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  behind  Joe  Yablon- 
skl. trying  to  destroy  the  UMW.  He  was 
hired  for  that  very  purpose  .  .  . 

"The  last  time,  they  got  a  man  from  an 
Insane  asylum  to  run  against  Tony  Boyle, 
and  they  saw  that  he  got  25.000  votes,  so 
they  said,  'all  right,  next  time  we'll  get 
someone  on  the  International  bocutl.'  But 
they  made  a  mistake.  They  got  a  man  so 
crooked  he  could  hide  behind  a  cork- 
screw." 

In  a  previous  interview.  Titler  had  hinted 
that  oil  millionaires,  or  maybe  even  the  Ma- 
fia, may  have  been  the  source  of  Yablonskl's 
funds.  He  didn't  mention  that  possibility 
this  time. 

The  union  leader  continued: 

"I  worked  with  Joe  Yablonskl  25  years, 
and  I  always  made  more  money  than  be 

did.   but.   I   don't   have    no   million 

dollars.  That's  what  he's  supposed  to  have 
had  .  .  . 

"Hell,  you  ought  to  talk  to  the  guys  In 
Pittsburgh  who  worked  with  Yablonskl.  The 
story  Is  told  and  sworn  to  by  dozens  up  there 
that  they  had  what  was  called  a  'kopek,'  a 
kitty  where  they  all  put  their  money  in  for 
the  UMW  convention.  They  had  $5,550  col- 
lected and  they  told  Yablonskl  'you  owe 
•375.'  He  threw  down  his  •375  and  then 
picked  up  the  whole  kopek  and  put  it  In  bis 
pocket  and  kept  It. 

"He  was  the  small  end  of  nothing  shaved 
down  U>  a  point.  He  lost  his  own  district  by 
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300  votes  after  being  an  official  there   25 
years.  .  .  . 

"Joe  Yablonskl  always  worked  himself  up 
to  the  head  of  any  organization  so  he  could 
get  his  hands  on  the  money  in  it.  A  guy  was 
In  here  to  see  me  the  other  day  and  he  had 
a  little  newspaper  printed  by  Poles  up  there 
In  Pennsylvania.  It  said  Joe  collected  $3  mil- 
lion for  the  Polish  undergroimd  that  was 
fighting  against  the  Russians,  but  he  never 
turned  the  money  over. 

"It's  probably  something  like  that  that 
got  him  killed. . .  . 

"Joe  Yablonskl  and  his  family  dealt  with 
the  big  coal  operators  and  bought  water 
companies  from  them  at  a  dollar  apiece — 
you  know,  the  water  works  that'd  be  left 
in  a  coal  town  after  the  mine  played  out. 

"I've  got  deeds  to  them  all  to  prove  it  .  .  . 
Last  year  It  was  estimated  they  were  making 
$180,000  a  year  revenue.  .  .  . 

"One  operator  told  me,  "Yeah.  I  sold  It  to 
him  for  a  dollar,  and  he  never  paid  me  the 
dollar.'  He  said  Yablonskl  later  was  offered 
$39,000  for  the  same  waterworks. 

"Once  John  L.  Lewis  called  Yablonskl  In 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  true  about  one  of 
the  water  companies.  Yablonskl  said  It  was. 
and  Lewis  said,  "divest  yourself."  So  Joe  gave 
It  to  his  brother.  It's  caUed  Redstone  Water 
Co.  ..." 

Titler  continued: 

"One  time.  Yablonskl  had  a  fellow  stealing 
votes  m  a  union  election,  and  the  guy  got 
caught.  Joe  got  In  a  fight  with  the  man  who 
caught  him,  and  hit  him  In  the  eye  with  a 
spittoon  and  knocked  his  eye  out.  Everybody 
knows  that  story. 

•"Once  before  he  became  a  union  officer.  Ya- 
blonskl was  one  of  the  guys  who  hid  In  the 
back  of  a  police  paddy  wagon  and  rode 
through  a  UMW  picket  line  to  work  every 
day." 

'ntler  didn't  mention  Yablonskl's  robbery 
conviction  in  his  younger  years — a  record 
that  was  hit  repeatedly  diu^ng  the  union 
election  campaign  by  UMW  President  W.  A. 
Boyle — nor  did  he  mention  a  campaign  ac- 
cusation that  Yablonskl  had  been  a  "child 
deserter." 

As  for  titler's  $500,000  suit  against  Yablon- 
skl because  of  Yablonskl's  acctisation  that 
Titler  made  "under-the-table"  agreements 
with  coal  firms,  Titler  said  It's  "too  bad  he 
died"  and  never  had  to  answer  In  court. 

Titler  was  asked  why.  If  Yablonskl  was 
such  a  person,  he  was  allowed  to  hold  Inter- 
national-level office  m  the  UMW.  He  said  It 
was  because  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania 
elected  Yablonskl  to  the  International  UMW 
board  and  top  leaders  bad  no  choice  but  to 
accept  blm. 

"You  don't  know  that  foreign  element  of 
coal  miners  from  Russia  and  Yugoslavia  and 
the  like  up  there  In  Pennsylvania,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  mean  there's  anything  wrong  with 
being  foreign,  but  they  stick  together  and 
stick  behind  their  man. 

"It's  not  like  down  in  the  Kentucky  fields 
or  som^lace  where  everybody's  an  Anglo- 
Saxon." 

Titler's  strong  statements  were  made  last 
week.  He  was  released  from  the  hospital 
Wednesday. 

Appalachian  Regional  Hospital  formerly 
was  one  of  several  operated  by  the  UMW.  It 
still  has  a  big  bronze  plaque  to  John  L. 
Lewis  beside  the  entrance  and  a  framed  por- 
trait of  Lewis  by  the  Information  desk. 

"I  guess  that  picture  will  stay  up  as  long 
as  the  hospital  does,"  a  blonde  rec^tionist 
said  with  a  smile. 

"But  we  don't  have  to  bow  when  we  pass 
It  anymore." 

JANTTAKT  20,  1970. 

Hon.  Okorce  P.  Shvltz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mike  Trbovlcb.  vice  president  of  Local 
Union  6330  of  United  Mine  WoAen  and 
campaign    chairman    for    YablonsU-Brown 
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ticket,  has  MkMl  me  to  foprard  tbU  mesMc* 
to  you: 

"I  hereby  challengre  the  December  9  UlfWA 
election  for  reaeona  etated  In  Tablonskl  let- 
ter to  intemaUonal  tellers  and  appendices 
attached  thereto  and  in  Rauh  letter  to  you 
dated  January  13th.  I  urgenUy  request  a 
Department  of  Labor  Investigation  of  elec- 
tion baaed  on  those  letters.  Uaaslve  vlola- 
tlons  of  law  and  UMWA  constitution  com- 
mitted by  UMWA  officers  and  those  working 
with  them  clearly  affected  resuiu  of  elec- 
tion. New  nominations  and  new  elections 
are  essential  to  a  clean-up  of  this  union." 
joscFH  L.  Ravh,  Jr. 

jAmrAST  33.  1970. 
Hon.  Ocoacc  P.  SimT7. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

In  our  letter  of  January  13.  1970.  we  asked 
that  you  examine  every  voucher  and  every 
expenditure  of  the  UMWA  during  1969  This 
request  was  based  on  our  knowledge  that 
tinlon  funds  (in  addition  to  persormel)  were 
being  unlawfully  diverted  to  the  Boyle  cam- 
paign In  many  ways.  One  such  means  Is  the 
subject  of  this  telegram.  During  the  coxirse 
of  the  campwlgn  we  received  unsolicited  In- 
formation from  someone  within  the  vinlon 
headquarters  which  Information  generally 
proved  to  be  reliable.  This  Informant  several 
times  stated  on  the  telephone  that  union 
personnel  were  ordered  to  contribute  to 
miners  for  Boyle.  Tltler  and  Owens  and  prom- 
ised recompense  by  later  increase  In  salaries. 
At  executive  board  meeting  this  week  these 
tinlawftil  promises  were  fulflUed.  Steno- 
graphic notes  are  kept  of  union  meetings  but 
transcripts  are  doctored  and  do  not  accu- 
rately reflect  stenographic  notes  Uken.  See 
Vablonski  v.  UMWA  (C.A.  1799-69.  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Dlsulct  of  Columbia). 
We  request  you  subpoena  stenographic 
notes  at  once  before  they  are  destroyed. 
JosxPH  L.  Rauh.  Jr. 

Januabt  36.  1970. 
Hon  GcoBCx  P.  Shitltz. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
WaahinffUm,  D.C.: 

H.  Elmer  Brown,  candidate  for  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Tablonaki-Brown  ticket,  has 
asked  me  to  send  this  protest  to  you  concern- 
ing manner  in  which  Labor  Department  is  In- 
Testigatlng  election  irregularities.  Brown 
•tates  that  Labor  Department  investigators 
talk  only  to  local  union  oflBclals  who  are 
bought  lock,  stock  and  barrel  by  Boyle  ma- 
chine and  that  Tablonskl- Brown  supporters 
and  even  their  obeervers  have  not  been  con- 
tacted by  Investigators.  We  also  understand 
that  no  effort  is  being  made  to  get  at  vast 
Illegal  ezpenuitures  of  union  money  and  per- 
sonnel In  support  of  Boyle  election.  We  had 
long  feared  that  Labor  Department  would 
be  more  Interested  in  Jusufylng  your  faUure 
to  Inveatlgate  prior  to  the  election  than  in 
providing  new  election  to  bring  democracy 
to  the  union.  Initial  reports  seem  to  Jttstlfy 
these  fears. 

JoaxPH  L.  Rack,  Jr. 

RaITH    aWO   SlLASO. 

Washington.  D.C..  February  5. 1970. 
Hon.  Gbobok  P.  Shcltz. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  MB.  SacmxTABT:  Thia  I*  in  response  to 
the  letter  of  January  37.  1970,  from  W.  J. 
Csery.  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Csery  purports  to  resp>ond  to  my  Jan- 
uary 13.  1970  letter  and  my  telegrams  of 
January  33  and  36.  1970.  But  bis  letter  does 
not  respond  to  any  of  the  allegations  In  my 
three  communlcmtlons  except  to  make  some 
form  of  general  denial.  The  sad  tact,  •■  ap- 
pears to  be  coming  out  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Labcr  Subcommittee.  U  that  your 
tnvestlgatcca  are  limiting  themaelvea  to  tlM 
least  Important  of  tb«  four  r«Mons  why  yoa 
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should  upset  the  election.  Theee  fotir  reasons, 
of  course,  are: 

1.  Itte  pre-election  violations  of  law,  In- 
cluding the  massive  use  of  union  personnel 
and  union  treasury,  require  a  new  election. 

3.  The  Incidents  of  violence  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  intimidation  and  (ear  made  a  fair 
election  Impossible  and  require  a  new 
election. 

3.  The  voting  of  pensioners  through  un- 
constitutional locals  was  obviously  unlawful 
and  requires  a  new  election. 

4.  The  hundred  violations  on  election  day, 
which  Joseph  A.  (Chip")  Yablonskl  re- 
counted in  bis  affidavit,  were  probably 
matched  some  tenfold  by  those  about  which 
we  have  no  information  and  these  violations, 
too.  rcqvilre  a  new  election. 

What  your  Investigators  are  doing  (and 
apparently  quite  poorly)  Is  Investigating 
Item  4.  probably  the  least  Important  of  the 
four  grounds  for  setting  aside  the  election. 
Worse  yet.  many  of  your  investigators  appear 
to  t>e  union-oriented  Por  example,  your  Mr. 
Hollls  Bowers  seemed  Interested  only  In  whnt 
the  Yablonskl  forces  had  done  wrong  and 
acted  as  a  wholesale  apologist  for  the  union 
position  in  Interrogating  Mr.  Fred  Barnes 
yesterday. 

You   will   understand   why   we  reject   Mr. 
Ustrys  self-serving  general  denial. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JossPH  L.  Rauh.  Jr. 

Rauh  and  Sii.abo. 
Washington.  DC,  February  21,  1970. 

Hon.  GCORCX  P.  SHtTLTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Ma.  SacaxTABT :  Por  over  7  months  the 
Yablonskl  forces  inside  the  United  Mine 
Workers  have  been  determinedly  and  honor- 
ably pleading  for  just  one  thing:  that  yo\i 
do  your  duty  as  Secretary  of  Labor  and  en- 
force the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959  against  the  UMWA. 
Por  those  7  months  your  answer  to  us  has 
always  been  "no."  And.  as  we  contemplate 
the  wholly  pusillanimous  investigation  that 
your  Department  Ls  presently  making,  we  fear 
that  your  answer  remains  "no"  even  today — 
or,  what  is  Just  as  bad.  that  you  will  seise 
upon  the  narrowest  possible  ground  to  upset 
the  election. 

Time  and  again  we  have  asked  for  Labor 
Department  action.  Back  In  July  and  August 
we  detail  led  over  a  hundred  violations  of 
LMRDA  and  asked  you  to  use  your  admitted 
authority  under  Seotloo  601  to  Investigate 
those  violations.  In  your  office  on  July  34, 
1909  I  told  you  that  if  the  Department  of 
lAbor  failed  to  enter  the  case  there  would  be 
violence  and  more  violence  and  this  would 
be  on  your  conscience  and  yours  alone.  Tou 
turned  a  deaf  ear  and  thus  courted  that  very 
violence  which  has  now  occurred.  On  De- 
cember 1  we  brought  the  sorry  record  of  the 
Illegal  activities  of  Tony  Boyle  and  his  hench- 
men up  to  date.  We  asked  you  to  start  an 
Investigation  at  once  and  to  station  an  agent 
at  every  polling  place.  We  pointed  out  that 
"If  the  lncuml>ent  UMWA  officers  are  aUowed 
to  steal  this  election  on  December  9th  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  standing  by.  then 
everyone  wlU  know  that  enforcement  o<  this 
taw  U  a  Joke."  Again  you  turned  a  deaf  ear 
■gain  our  predictions  came  true.  Immediately 
after  the  election,  we  asked  you  to  start  an 
tnvestlgatlon  and  to  Impound  the  ballots  and 
tally  sheets  to  prevent  their  alteration.  Again 
you  turned  a  deaf  ear;  and  now,  as  you  can 
see  from  the  Canadian  Appendix,  (ally  theets 
have  indeed  bee*  altered.  Finally,  after  the 
triple  murder  In  January,  we  made  one  last 
desperate  request  for  an  inTesUgaUon.  Al- 
though your  pubUc  relations  people  talked 
about  putting  300  investigators  In  the  field 
as  your  answer  to  our  charges  of  inaction,  all 
that  they  did  Is  play  "patty-cake"  with  the 
lAne  Workers  and  even  that  type  of  InvesU- 
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gatlon  ended  quickly.  We  had  feared  that 
the  Labor  Department  would  be  more  Inter- 
ested In  Justifying  its  failure  to  InvesUgate 
prior  to  the  election  than  in  providing  an 
aa-out  basis  for  a  new  election  to  bring  de- 
mocracy to  the  union.  Our  fears  have  been 
fuUy  Justified  by  the  weak  and  liukdequate 
nature  of  Its  Investigation. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  and  your  advisers  are 
apparently  the  only  people  In  the  whole 
United  States  who  do  not  know  how  rotten 
things  are  in  the  Mine  Workers.  Why  do  you 
refuse  to  see  what  even  a  blind  man  could 
not  miss?  Is  It  the  Influence  of  Mr.  Usery 
who  denounces  the  Yablonskl  group  with 
allegations  that  they  accepted  money  from 
Walter  Reuther  and  the  UAW  (a  false  sute- 
ment  which  Joseph  A.  (Chip)  Yablonskl 
under  oath  denied  as  "garbage"  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee)?  Is  It  your 
lawyers"  prattlings  about  "voiunteerism"  In 
the  labor  movement  and  Mr.  Silberman's  de- 
sire to  play  the  wheeler-dealer  role  with  the 
UMWA?  Or  U  It  yoiu-  own  personal  desire  not 
to  take  any  steps  of  which  the  powerful 
UMWA  might  not  approve?  We  do  not  know 
your  motivation  for  Inaction  and  apathy  In 
the  face  of  tyranny  and  violence,  but  there  is 
one  thing  we  do  know:  We  shall  keep  up 
this  fight,  whatever  you  do.  Because  the 
American  people  will  not  forever  tolerate 
bureaucratic  Indifference  to  UMWA  corrup- 
tion any  more  than  they  would  In  the  case 
of  the  Teamsters.  The  Yablonskl  supporters 
will  never  let  you  sweep  this  mess  under  the 
rug. 

The  evidence  which  we  have  presented  to 
you  over  a  7  month  period  demonstrates  be- 
yond perikdventure  of  doubt  that  the  De- 
cember 9th  election  must  be  set  aside  for 
each  of  the  following  four  reasons: 

1.  Pre-election  violations  of  law.  Includ- 
ing the  massive  use  of  union  personnel  and 
the  union  treasury,  require  a  new  election. 

3.  The  voting  of  pensioners  through  un- 
consUtutlonal  bogey  locals  was  obviously 
tinlawful  and  requires  a  new  election. 

3.  The  over  a  hundred  violations  on  elec- 
tion day,  which  Joseph  A.  (Chip)  Yablonskl 
recounted  In  his  Affidavit,  were  proU.bly 
matched  some  tenfold  by  those  about  which 
wo  have  no  Information  and  these,  too,  re- 
quire a  new  election. 

4.  The  Incidents  of  violence  and  the  at- 
moH>here  of  intimidation  and  fear  made  a 
fair  election  impossible,  and  require  a  new 
election. 

Your  Investigation  has  failed  to  deal  at 
all  with  points  1,  3.  and  4  and  has  been 
woefully  inadequate  on  point  3.  One  can  only 
conclude  from  this  half-hearted  InvesUgation 
that,  while  you  feel  the  need  to  avoid  a  pub- 
lic outcry  If  you  failed  to  set  aside  the  elec- 
tion, you  have  decided  to  act  on  some  tech- 
nical ground  rather  than  on  a  basis  that 
will  get  to  the  rest  of  the  corruption,  vio- 
lence and  tyranny  In  this  imlon.  We  deal 
below  with  each  of  the  four  matters  you 
should  have  Investigated. 

1.  The  Department  has  done  nothing  to 
Investigate  the  preelection  violations  of  law. 
especially  the  massive  use  of  union  personnel 
and  the  union  treasury.  In  my  letter  to  you 
of  January  13,  1970  we  asked  that  the  De- 
partment examine  every  voucher  and  every 
expenditure  of  the  UMWA  during  1969;  we 
asked  that  you  Interrognte  all  UMWA  per- 
sonnel (In  the  field  and  in  the  head  office) 
and  all  the  additional  pereonnel  added  to 
the  payroll  during  1969.  You  have  done  vir- 
tually nothing  about  this.  Joseph  A.  (Chip) 
Yablonskl  outlined  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  the  steps 
your  Department  would  have  to  take  to 
conduct  a  real  Investigation  of  the  XTMWA 
election:  (I)  lists  of  all  persons  employed  at 
all  levels  of  the  union  must  be  made  for 
1968  and  1969  and  compared;  only  In  this 
way  can  the  extent  to  which  the  UMWA 
untawfully  padded  Its  payrolls  be  made 
known:    (II)    all  expense  vouchers  for  this 
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Dcnod  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  to  as- 
certain how  much  really  went  to  the  incum- 
benU  in  the  form  of  kickbacks  to  flnan" 
their  reelection.  (Privately  we  have  been  told 
that  your  staff  regards   thU  as  an  »n»P<»- 
slble  task  at  this  late  date.  We  do  not  think 
it  Is   Moreover,  had  you  begun  your  Investi- 
gation when  we  first  requested  that  you  do 
so     the   Job   would   have   been   far   easier), 
ilii)  detailed  itemized  statemente  of  all  ex- 
penditures and  Income  for  all  branches  of 
Uie  union.  Including  the  bogey  loc«>8-  ™"*J 
be  prepared  and  scrutinized  with  particular 
emphasis  on  money  spent  on  postage,  prlnt- 
liiK    telephone,   and  secretarial  expenses  to 
asciruln  how  much  of  the  unions  treasury 
was  used  to  bankroll  directly  the  incumbenU 
reelecUon  bid;   (Iv)   all  loans  ^  u^^^.P*'", 
sonnel   and  union  officers  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington  must  be  examined  to 
determine  how   much  of   the   Incumbents 
election  expenses  were  financed  by  the  union 
Itself  through  the  bank  which  it  owns;   (v) 
a  list  should  be  made  of  all  union  and  union- 
related  bank  accounts  In  the  National  Bank 
of  Washington   and  other  banking  institu- 
tions to  determine  how  much  of  this  money 
was  siphoned  from  these  accounts  into  the 
officers-  campaign  chest;    (vi)    *^^^°^f^^l 
should  be  made  of  the  relationship  between 
the  NaUonal  Bank  of  Washington  and  other 
banking       institutlons-lnter-bank       loans 
should  be  bared  and  the  union's  lofn«  to 
all  closely  held  corporaUons  and  ooaj  com- 
panies  should  be  revealed  along  wim  t^ 
terms  and  amounts  of  these  loans.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  transcript  of  this  testimony 
was  immediately  made  available  to  you.  noth- 
ing was  done  to  investigate  along  these  lines 
either.  The  Ineffectual  nature  of   your  in- 
vestigation of  the  massive  and  Illegal  use  of 
UMWA   funds    and   personnel   was   demon- 
strated to  us  once  again  this  week  when 
several   highly-respected   miners   from    Dls- 
trict  31  came  into  our  office  and  told  us  oi 
IS  men  added  to  the  UMWA  payroll  In  1969 
to  work  for  Boyle.  Your  people  never  even 
bothered  to  seek  them  out;  they  came  to  you 
of    their   own   volition   to   make   the   facts 
known. 

2    The  Department  has  done  nothing  to 
Investigate  the  Illegal  voting  of  pensioners 
through  600  bogus  local  unions.  Mr.  Boyle  In 
hU    release    of    February    13    states    that 
"Charges  that  there  are  600  allegedly  bogus 
locals  m  the  UMWA  were  dismissed  by  fed- 
eral district  court  In  Washington.  DC.  during 
the  election  campaign."  We  do  not  know  If 
this  "Boyleism"  Is  the  reason  for  your  in- 
action In  this  area,  but  we  know  that  his 
sUtement  Is  false.  Local  unions,  under  the 
UMWA  Constitution,  are  "composed  of  ten 
or  more  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  work- 
ing in  or  around  coal  mines  .  .  ."  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Owens  m  that  pre-election  case 
stated   under   oath   that   "there   are   some 
six  hundred"  local  union*  which  do  not  re- 
port under  LMDRA   (Tr.  117).  He  explained 
that  those  locals  do  not  report  "because  they 
are  not  workers  In  the  mines"  (Tr.  118).  Far 
from  rejecting  our  claim  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  locals  without  workers  in  the 
mines  was  in  violation  of  the  UMWA  Con- 
stitution, Judge  Hart  Indicated  that  he  was 
sympathetic  to  our  assertion  (Tr.  232.  236) , 
but  that  since  the  case  was  being  heard  only 
a  month  before  the  scheduled  electior-  it  was 
"too  late"  for  him  to  force  the  union  to  dis- 
band all  those  locals  and  transfer  their  mem- 
bers to  lawful,  working  locals  (Tr.  233).  He 
further  indicated,  "I  think  the  Secretary  of 
I.abor  can  probably  take  care  of  that  one" 
("^   238).  Sadly  for  the  forces  of  reform  In 
the  UMWA.  Judge  Hart's  confidence  In  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  like  our  own,  was  wholly 
misplaced. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  election  day  vio- 
lations, the  Inadequacy  of  the  Department's 
Investigation  can  be  shown  In  many  ways, 
but  the  simplest  thing  Is  to  take  a  look  at 
Just  one  of  our  statements  of  violation.  Para- 
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ffraph  No.  61  of  the  election  day  violations 
covered  by  the  Yablonskl  affidavit  reads  as 

"In  Canada,  In  UMWA  Districts  18  and  26, 
pensioned  miners  voted  In  their  first  Inter- 
national election,  though  they  are  not  quaU- 
fled  to  vote.  The  margin  given  Boyle  In  Dls- 
trlct  26  (Nova  Scotia) .  2677  to  470.  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  Illegal  pension  vote  since 
most  of  the  active  mines  have  closed  down 
Local  officers  In  one  active  Canadian  l(xal 
were  offered  $50.00  apiece  by  District  Re- 
presentative Marsh  to  tabulate  the  unlawful 
pensioner  vote,  but  they  refused." 

This  statement  was  true  as  far  as  It  went, 
but  as  the  Canadian  Appendix  to  this  letter 
demonstrates,  the  actual  facts— never  In- 
vestigated by  you  but  now  handed  to  you  on 
a  sliver  platter— are  far  worse.  Among  other 
things,  that  Appendix  shows  that  tally  sheets 
were  altered  and  another  forged  after  the 
election.  We  told  the  Labor  Department  In 
December  that  this  was  going  to  happen,  but 
we  were  scoffed  at  as  we  had  been  for  so  many 
montiis.  Now  we  have  the  sworn  proof  that 
It  did  happen.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
handed  your  Department  on  a  sUver  platter 
the  proof  of  altered  and  forged  tally  sheets, 
your  Investigators  have  made  no  effort  to 
foUowup  with  a  general  Investigation  of  other 
places  where  the  tally  sheets  were  likewise 
altered  or  forged.  Equally  outrageous  your 
Department  stood  idly  by  while  the  UMWA 
violated  Its  constitution  and  Its  assurances 
to  Judge  Hart  In  falling  to  print  and  moil 
out  the  votes  of  each  local  by  January  15. 
1969.  thus  giving  additional  time  for  manip- 
ulation and  falsification. 

President  Boyle  knew  where  the  Yablonskl 
forces  had  no  watchers  and  how  to  fake  the 
results  m  those  places.  This  was  not  Just 
true  of  Canada.  Within  the  past  few  days,  we 
received  for  the  first  time  the  UMWA  "offi- 
cial" local-by-local  tally.  It  Is  utterly  appall- 
ing that  your  people  apparently  had  this 
information  In  their  possession  since  Janu- 
ary 26,  1970,  and  did  not  make  It  available 
to  us  or  even  Inform  us  that  you  had  It.  Mr. 
Secretary  are  you  trying  to  keep  us  In  the 
dark?  Does  It  make  your  Job  easier  If  the 
party  on  whom  you  have  placed  the  burden 
of  proof  Is  not  given  notice  of  what  figures 
he  must  disprove? 

Nonetheless,  In  the  short  time  we  have  had 
to  examine  these  "official"  results,  we  have 
pinpointed  their  Inherent  lack  of  credibility. 
For  example,  out  of  all  the  locals  listed.  In 
only  two  (2)  did  Boyle  fall  to  receive  a  vote, 
while  Yablonskl  was  shut-out  It  three  hun- 
dred and  three  (303)  locals.  In  more  than 
one-third  of  aU  the  Ipcals,  455  to  be  exact. 
Mr.  Yablonskl  received  two  or  less  votes. 
The  Yablonskl  forces  did  not  have  an  ob- 
server In  98';,  of  these  locals;  90%  of  these 
locals  are  bogus  locals,  which  are  not  even 
recognized  by  the  Department  as  "labor  or- 
ganizations"; and  their  polling  pljices  were 
kept  a  deep,  dark  secret  as  the  In- 
formation already  furnished  to  your  investi- 
gators reveals. 

In  the  UMW's  infamotis  Districts  19  and 
20  Boyle  supporters  outdid  themselves  in  the 
absence  of  Yablonskl  observers.  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl was  denied  a  vote  In  90  of  the  127  lo- 
cals that  "voted".  It  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  us  that  District  19's  "official"  tally  (3737 
to  88)  Is  almost  Identical  with  the  Initial 
figure  posted  at  Boyle  election  headquarters 
in  the  UMW  Journal  office  at  8:00  p.m.  on 
the  night  of  December  9.  1969  (3725  to  87). 
The  Alabama  (District  20)  figures  similarly 
defy  imagination.  For  example,  look  at  these 
vote  totals  for  Boyle:  98-0,  66-0,  87-0,  64-0, 
373-2,  117-0,  280-2,  156-2,  92-0,  90-0,  75-1, 
352-1,  145-1.  In  all  of  District  21,  where  Mr. 
Yablonskl  did  not  have  a  single  observer,  he 
received  9  votes,  and  was  defeated  by  an  as- 
tonlshlug  ratio  of  77  to  1.  And  even  in  a  spot 
check  of  our  observer  reports  which  we  fur- 
nished' vou,  we  note  that  certain  reported  re- 
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turns  do  not  accord  with  the  returns  re- 
ported to  us.  Thus,  for  example,  R.  C.  Owens, 
son  of  SecreUry-Treasurer  Owens,  ran  the 
election  in  Local  6,  District  6.  There  our  two 
observer  reports  Indicate  that  Boyle  received 
only  8  votes— the  official  tally,  however,  re- 
cords 67  votes  for  Boyle  and  2  for  Mr.  Ya- 
blonskl. Mr.  Secretary,  I  submit  these  figures 
are  patently  fraudulent. 

There  Is  adequate  ground  for  overruling 
the  election  on  these  election  day  Illegali- 
ties alone  despite  your  once-over-lightly  in- 
vestigation But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
other  three  grounds  for  setting  aside  the 
election— which  your  Investigation  has  not 
even  touched— are  even  more  significant  and 
more  determinative.  We  turn  now  to  the 
most  determinative  one  of  aU.  the  violence 
m  this  union.  ^  ,  „    „    , 

4.  It  Is  not  possible  to  repeat  In  detail  all  of 
the  charges  of  violence  and  threatened  vio- 
lence to  Mr.  Yablonskl  and  his  supporters 
that  we  made  during  the  course  of  these 
past  months.  Illustrative  of  these  assertions 
are  the  following:  we  told  you  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl had  been  brutally  attacked  In  Spring- 
field Illinois  on  June  28;  we  told  you  a  rally 
of  his  supporters  had  been  forcefully  broken 
up  In  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania  the  follow- 
ing day;  we  told  you  that  John  Aiello  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Charles  Shawkey,  a  Yablonskl 
supporter,  on  July  19  and  threatened  to  kill 
him;  we  told  you  that  Mr.  James  Torma  had 
been  theratened  by  Joseph  C.  Morris  and 
that  Mr.  Torma  and  hU  wife  had  been 
harassed  by  threatening  telephone  calls.  As 
Chip  Yablonskl  told  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee. "In  every  rally.  In  every  coal  mining 
town,  from  the  anthracite  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  Kincald,  lUlnols,  that  same  fear 
prevailed.  Every  meeting  was  routinely  at- 
tended by  Mine  Workers  officials  who  made 
known  their  presence,  who  welcomed  to  the 
rally  Individuals  they  knew  personally.  They 
all  carried  notebooks  and  tape  recorders, 
and  in  some  Instances  I  was  told  there  were 
even  cameras  present. 

We  warned  you  concerning  these  and  sim- 
ilar Incldento.  As  early  as  July  9th,  vsre  wrote 
you :  "What  we  have  set  out  ...  Is  only  the 
part  of  the  Iceberg  above  the  water  Une.  The 
terror  Inside  a  union  where  a  candidate 
for  President  Is  knocked  unconscious  and 
where  a  rally  for  that  candidate  Is  broken 
up  by  goons  Is  even  greater  when  It  comes 
to  the  Individual  members."  That  reign  of 
terror — abetted  by  bureaucratic  Indiffer- 
ence—made  a  fair  election  wholly  impossible. 
Some  of  the  violence  connected  with  this 
election  and  vrtth  efforts  to  reform  the 
UMWA  were  unknown  even  to  us  until  after 
the  brutal  murders  of  the  Yablonskls  en- 
couraged some  people  to  come  forward  with 
the  facts  of  the  terror  they  felt  due  to  re- 
peated threats  to  themselves  and  their  fam- 

lUes.  ..^  X    Tw 

Thus  Life  magazine  reported  that  ur. 
Hawey  Welles,  who  campaigned  for  Mr.  Ya- 
blonskl, came  home  one  night  to  a  ransacked 
home  and  on  another  occasion  found  that 
the  gas  tank  of  his  airplane  had  been  stuffed 
with  pine  cones  and  leaves— he  would  surely 
have  been  killed  had  he  flown  the  plane 
that  day. 

And  Mr.  Harry  Huge,  an  attorney  formerly 
with  the  Washington  Research  Project  and 
now  at  Arnold  and  Porter,  who  filed  a  law- 
suit against  the  UMWA  aimed  at  correcting 
abuses  In  the  administration  of  the  unions 
welfare  fund,  gave  the  following  account  of 
a  series  of  harassing  Incidents  to  the  F.B.I. 
at  their  request: 

"The  law  suit  was  filed  against  the 
U  M  W  A  ,  the  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund, 
and  the  National  Bank  of  Washington  on 
August  4,  1969.  on  August  19  some  kind  of 
black  grease  or  dust  was  smeared  on  the 
steering  wheel  of  my  automobile.  On  August 
20  my  v?lfe  and  two-year  old  son  were  fol- 
lowed home  from  a  playground  near  our 
home  by  a  man  dressed  In  casual  clothes 
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with  »  complex  earner*  mtouimI  bU  neck. 
When  my  wUe  arrived  at  home,  (be  noticed 
a  car  with  Ohio  llcenM  platea.  cream -colored, 
two  door.  American  made,  and  relatively  new. 
There  waa  a  young  man  in  oaaual  clothe* 
In  the  area  In  front  of  the  houae,  and  th« 
car  was  directly  In  front  of  the  houae.  8*t- 
people  In  It— a  man  with  red  hair,  a  woman. 
eral  mluutea  later  the  Ohio  car  picked  up 
the  man  with  the  camera.  The  car  had  three 
and  another  man. 

On  September  e.  1960.  I  was  leaving  my 
house  at  approximately  8:30  am.  to  catch  a 
flight  to  Charleston.  West  Virginia,  when  a 
red  car  with  a  black  vinyl  top.  two  door,  late 
model  like  a  Mustang  or  a  Cougar,  started 
up  across  the  street  and  sped  past  me.  The 
driver  gave  a  motion  with  the  flat  of  his  hand 
across  his  neck  or  chest.  He  was  a  white  man 
about  thlrty-flve  or  forty  years  old  with  black 
hair.  When  I  tried  to  start  my  car.  It  didn't 
turn  over.  The  battery  wasnt  run  down  be- 
cause the  radio  worked.  I  later  learned  from 
the  garage  that  the  wires  to  the  dlsUlbutor 
cap  had  been  pulled  loose  or  cut." 

Violence  pervaded  and  Infected  the  elec- 
tlon  process  from  one  end  of  the  coal  fields  to 
the  other.  No  miner — at  least  anti-Boyle 
miner — felt  safe  during  the  election  process, 
just  as  none  feels  safe  today.  Fear  may  be 
dliBcult  to  measure,  but  no  one  could  rea- 
sonably contend  that  fear  and  violence  may 
not  "have  affected  the  outcome"  of  this  elec- 
tion— the  statutoc7  standard  for  setting  aside 
an  election  under  LURDA. 

Each  of  the  four  grounds  we  have  set  forth 
above  in«y  have  •ffected  the  outcome  of  the 
•lection:  put  together  they  obviously  Hi  a/' 
feet  it.  Tour  duty  to  hold  another  election 
(after  further  nominations)  is  clear. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  your  de- 
cision wlU  be.  Prom  the  day  Mr.  Tablonakl 
started  hU  fight  on  Bfay  39.  IMS  you  and 
your  DefMUtment  have  treated  him  and  bis 
reform  group — whose  only  crime  waa  a  fer- 
vent desire  to  bring  democracy  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  end  the  present  reign 
of  corruption  and  tyranny — as  untouchables 
who  did  not  deserve  even  the  protection  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Wa  know  we  cannot  affect  your  decision. 
but  we  do  have  the  right  as  American  clt- 
tmtoM  to  demand  answers  to  our  verified  evi- 
dence of  violations  of  law.  We  ask  tfiat  pou 
§tve  us  an  oiuver  point  by  point  to  each  il- 
U^mHty  we  have  charged.  We  ask  you  to 
take  each  such  illegality  separately  and  tell 
the  public  whether  It  was  proven,  erroneous, 
or  not  Investigated.  We  ask  for  an  answer 
(1)  to  each  and  every  allegation  of  UMWA 
wrongdoing  in  my  letters  to  you  (11)  to  each 
and  every  allegation  in  the  affldaviu  of 
Joseph  A  ("Chip")  Tablonskl  and  Mrs. 
Clarice  Peldman  In  the  December  18th 
•lection  challenge  letters,  and  (Ul)  whether. 
In  addition  to  the  Mine  Workers  JouriLal. 
union  funds  and  union  personnel  were  used 
to  further  the  reelection  of  the  Incumbent 
International  offloers.  including  the  degree 
to  which  each  union  employee  devoted  bis 
time  and  the  money  In  the  International. 
Dtstrlot  or  local  treasury  to  advance  the 
candidacy  of  Boyle  and  his  ticket. 

Your  decision  on  this  matter  will  be  cred- 
ible only  If  you  tell  the  whole  story  by  an- 
swering each  and  every  allegation  the  Ta- 
blonskl forces  have  made — proven,  erroneous, 
or  not  Investigated.  Then  the  public  can  de- 
cide whether  you  have  done  your  full  duty — ■ 
not  only  to  set  aside  the  election  but  to  base 
this  action  on  the  full  record  of  corruption, 
violence  and  unlawful  activities  of  the  In- 
cumbent oflleers  and  theb  supporters. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoatTH  L.  RatTH,  Jr. 


Canaikaiv  Armtvux 

I,  STRANO  ("Jock")  FEROUSON.  being 
duly  sworn,  depose  and  state  the  following: 

I  am  a  tree  lance  television  producer  for 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation.  In 
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January  1970  I  saw  a  copy  of  Joseph  A. 
("Jock")  Tablonskl's  challenge  to  the 
UMWA  election.  Paragraph  61  of  "Chip"  Ta- 
blonskl s  affidavit,  attached  thereto,  caught 
my  attention.  That  paragraph  reads: 

"In  Canada,  In  UMWA  OlstrlcU  18  and  M, 
pensioned  miners  voted  In  their  first  Inter- 
natioual  election,  though  they  are  not  qual- 
ified to  vote.  The  margin  given  Boyle  In 
DUtrict  36  (Nova  Scotia) .  3677  to  470.  Is  In 
large  measure  due  to  the  Illegal  pension  vote 
since  most  of  the  active  mines  have  closed 
down.  Local  officers  In  one  active  Canadian 
local  were  oSerwl  $60  apiece  by  District  Rep- 
resentative Marsh  to  tabuUte  the  unlawful 
pensioner  votes,  but  they  refused." 

Subsequently.  I  went  to  District  36  where 
for  eight  days  I  Investigated  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  December  9  elec- 
tion, Interviewing  hundreds  of  miners  In 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  facts 
as  I  found  them  reveal  that  paragraph  61 
far  understated  the  matter— there  were  elec- 
tion Irregularities  throughout  District  36. 
These  Irregularities  I  also  found  were  due 
to  the  efforU  of  DUtrict  President  Bill  Marsh 
who  at  the  order  of  UMWA  President  W.  A. 
("Tony")  Boyle  and  with  money  given  him 
by  Boyle  attempted  to  unlawfully  pad  the 
vote  totals  In  this  DUtrict  to  give  Boyle  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  votes  tallied. 
Persons  who  spoke  to  me  and  revealed  these 
events  were  threatened.  The  events  I  describe 
below  have  been  publicized  In  the  Canadian 
press  and  on  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
CorporaUon  television  network.  They  have 
raised  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
government  and  have  resulted  In  a  local 
union  tribunal  which  after  a  bearing,  has 
charged  9  Boyle-Marsh  supporters  with  elec- 
tion irregularlUe*. 

There  are  twelve  local  unions  In  DUtrict 
36.  I  went  to  five  of  the  biggest  which  are 
LocaU  8673.  4530.  4523.  4537  and  4529.  I 
checked  carefully  by  telephone— through 
conversations  with  responsible  local  union 
r>mri«iii — the  facte  relating  to  the  election  in 
four  other  locals  (LocaU  4514.  4S3S.  7409  snd 
9938) .  Additionally  I  personally  and  with  the 
aid  of  my  researcher  Fred  Peabody  Inter- 
viewed DUtrict  President  Mnrah.  Interna- 
tional Representative  John  Delaney  and 
hundreds  of  miners  in  the  area. 

I  read  District  President  Marsh  the  charges 
In  Chip  Tablonskl's  affidavit.  He  laughingly 
brushed  them  off  and  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  appear  on  national  television  to  give  hU 
version  of  the  election  events.  He  did  say 
that  he  was  coming  to  an  InternaUonal 
Executive  Board  meeting  In  Washington  but 
would  fly  back  to  Toronto  on  Friday  evening, 
January  33.  to  Upe  the  program  for  airing 
on  Sunday  the  25th  of  January.  He  never 
showed  up  for  the  Uped  interview,  having 
beard  from  hU  henchmen  on  Wednesday. 
January  31  what  C.B.C.  had  discovered  In 
DUtrict  26.  In  thU  Initial  Interview  he  said 
that  be  had  been  summoned  to  Washington 
shortly  before  the  elecUon  and  told  by  Boyle 
to  vote  the  pensioners  in  hU  district.  The 
pensioners  have  never  before  voted  In  any 
International  election  In  thU  district  and 
cannot  vote  since  they  neither  pay  union 
dues  nor  remain  eligible  to  vote  under  the 
District's  Constltuuon.  (Although  he  did  not 
say  whether  or  not  he  had  been  paid  by 
Boyle  to  carry  out  this  order.  Marsh  was  seen 
throughout  the  election  period  dispensing 
large  sums  of  cash  and  cheques  and  It  U 
widely  believed  In  the  area  that  Marsh  re- 
ceived a  substantial  sum  of  money  from 
Boyle  to  carry  out  thU  unlawful  scheme.) 

Two  miners  from  this  DUtrict.  Jake  Camp- 
bell and  Leo  P.  (Lem)  Cblaason.  appeared 
on  the  January  25th  program  C3.C.  Week- 
end and  revealed  the  follovrlng  facts.  In  local 
4527,  DUtnet  President  Marsh  and  local 
board  member  Plus  Burke  brought  to  the 
polling  place  a  ballot  box  literally  stuffed  to 
the  bursting  point  with  ballou  they  said 
bad   been  cast   by  pensioners.    (Of  all  the 
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several  hundred  pensioners  I  spoke  to  I  could 
find  only  11  who  said  they  had  voted  since 
they  beUeved  they  had  no  rtght  to  vote  and 
therefore  refused  to  do  so.)  There  was  no  lUt 
of  names  of  voters  accompanying  the  ballot 
box  and  the  local  execuUves  refused  to  count 
the  votes  even  though  they  had  been  of- 
fered $50  apiece  earlier  In  the  day  by  Marsh. 
(ThU  money  was  above  and  beyond  the  two- 
shift  rebaU  each  had  received  from  the  local 
union  Further  Investigation  revealed  that 
this  money  was  offered  to  offldaU  In  virtually 
every  single  local  In  the  district— certainly 
to  the  big  locaU  In  the  Glace  Bay  area.  The 
purpose  of  thU  money  was  never  made  dear, 
but  local  offlclaU  Interpreted  It  as  a  bribe 
to  persuade  them  to  close  their  eyes  to  any 
elecUon  irreguUrlUes  which  might  later  de- 
velop.) .      ^ 

Marsh  and  Surge  left  and  then  came  back 
for  the  stuffed  ballot  box.  returning  (3  hours 
later  1  with  a  ballot  box— thU  time  contain- 
ing 64  baUots  and  accompanied  by  a  voter 
lUt  On  thU  voting  lUt  one  name  appeared 
twice  and  one  name  was  that  of  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trans- 
Bort  Workers.  ThU  Ume  the  ballots  were 
Counted.  All  54  were  for  Boyle.  All  this  took 
place  in  Marsh's  own  local  In  New  Water- 
ford.  Nova  Scotia. 

In  Local  4639.  th«  vote  as  given  by  Bin 
Mackenzie  was  87  for  Boyle.  61  for  Tablwiskl 
with  13  spoUed  balloU.  At  midnight  he  re- 
ceived a  telephone  caU  from  Marsh's  secre- 
tary who  told  him  to  add  170  votee  for  Boyle 
and  8  for  Tablonakl  ThU  brought  the  toUls 
to  357  for  Boyle  and  69  for  Tablonskl.  There 
were  never  any  ballots  to  back  up  the  UlUes 
In  thU  midnight  call  nor  was  a  voter  lUt 
or  any  other  evidence  of  thU  vote  ever  pre- 
sented. ^^      .. 

Local  4530.  the  largest  local  in  the  dU- 
trlct  had  a  light  turnout  according  to  lu 
President.  Tom  OLeary.  No  election  return 
aheet  was  received  by  the  International  of- 
fice in  Washington  from  thU  local.  The  total 
vote  for  Boyle  In  tiiU  local  was  very  low 
and  to  quote  Prertdent  Marsh,  "very  disap- 
pointing". A  local  tribunal  to  deal  with  the 
charges  of  vote  IrregularlUes  In  thU  local  has 
been  convened  and  they  have  charged  9  men 
with  having  committed  election  day  irregu- 
larities 

The  Mechanics  Local.  Local  4522,  had  no 
pension  vote.  A  member  of  thU  local.  Junior 
Gardner,  gave  me  the  total  o<  78  f or  Boyle 
and  55  for  Tablonskl.  He  said  there  are  63 
ballots  left  over  at  ttie  Union  office  from 
200  he  received  from  the  Union.  There  was 
no  vote  In  the  Broughton  local.  Local  9938. 
as  President  Ralph  Smith  said  they  had  no 
money  to  set  up  the  necessary  election  ma- 
chinerr. 

In  Mlnto,  New  Brunswick,  Local  7400.  the 
President,  Garnet  Day,  said  all  four  hun- 
dred members  voted — 350  for  Boyle  and  60 
for  Tablonskl.  There  was  no  pension  vote. 

In  the  Princess  Local,  Local  4535,  there 
are  approximately  700  members  according  to 
Hugh  Bushore,  the  Recording  SecreUry. 
There  were  568  votes  for  Boyle  and  78  for 
Tablonskl  And  in  the  Thorbum  local,  Local 
8672.  with  330  members,  the  vote  was  129 
for  Boyle  and  45  for  Tablonskl.  River  Her- 
bert, Local  9835,  with  less  than  a  hundred 
members,  voted  83  for  Boyle  and  3  for  Ta- 
blonskl. Sprlnghin,  Nova  Scotia,  Looal  4514. 
again  with  about  100  members,  voted  314  for 
Boyle  and  18  for  Tablonskl.  The  small  Saint 
Roae  local.  Local  1047.  voted  55  for  Boyle  and 
0  for  Tablonskl  Local  7749,  the  Shlpload- 
Ing  local  In  Sydney,  voted  19  for  Boyle  and 
3  for  Tablonskl. 

I  came  to  Washington  Friday,  February  13, 
and  told  the  Labor  Department  what  I  had 
uncovered.  The  Investigative  staff  showed 
me  the  original  Official  DUtrict  26  tally 
sheet  from  the  International  Headquarters 
which  contained  numerous  changes  from  the 
original  and  was  about  one  thotuand  votes 
short  of  the  onflnal  announced  totals  for 
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this  District.  The  discrepancies  I  saw  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  International  took 
advantage  of  the  period  of  time  since  the 
election  to  Juggle  the  figures  In  an  attempt 
to  hide  the  IrregularlUes  I  had  uncovered, 
and  also  to  try  to  maintain  the  huge  vote 
advantage  they  had  previously  announced 
fcr  WA.   ("Tony")   Boyle. 

In  4527  the  official  results  contain  the  dis- 
puted 54  ballots  brought  to  the  local  by 
Marsh  and  Burke,  the  only  "pension"  ballots 
In  existence  In  all  of  DUtrict  26. 

In  Local  4529,  the  midnight  "pension" 
additions  have  aUo  been  retained  In  the  of- 
ficial tally.  It  would  be  Impoeslble  for  the 
district  to  ever  produce  the  record  evidence 
to  support  these  extra  votes. 

in  Local  4520  as  expected,  the  local  tri- 
bunal has  charged  the  executive  and  tellers 
of  the  local  with  condoning  election 
Irregularities. 

In  Local  4522,  the  official  listed  totals  are 
133  for  Boyle  and  43  for  Tablonskl.  There 
was  no  pension  vote  and  therefore  extra 
votes  have  been  added  to  Boyle's  total  and 
subtracted  from  those  cast  for  Tablonskl. 
We  are  checking  to  see  If  the  extra  ballots 
have  been  tampered  with  at  the  local  office. 

The  chicanery  In  thU  official  tally  U  best 
lUustrated  by  the  tally  in  Local  9938  where 
150  votes  were  counted  for  Boyle  and  5  for 
Tablonskl.  But  the  head  office  has  sent  them 
only  95  ballots  I  In  fact  this  local  held  no 
election  ichatsoever.  To  further  Implicate 
President  Marsh  In  thU  unlawful  activity, 
he  realized  that  I  knew  there  was  no  vote  in 
thU  local  and  he  phoned  the  International 
office  and  had  them  erase  the  totaU  from 
the  official  tally  sheet,  but  the  figures  I  have 
given  above  appear  even  through  the  era- 
sures. President  Ralph  Smith  never  signed 
the  return  sheet — although  hU  name  U  there 
as  President  on  the  fraudulent  rettxm!  The 
forgery  obviously  took  place  in  the  DUtrict 
26  head  office  under  Mr.  Marsh's  supervision. 
In  the  official  tally  as  printed  In  the  UMW 
Journal,  the  words  "over  voted"  appear  be- 
side "Local  9938".  How  can  they  have  over 
voted  where  they  in  fact  never  voted? 

In  Local  7409  the  membership  lUted  on  the 
official  tally  sheet  U  660.  This  number  had 
obviously  been  changed  several  times  as  there 
was  heavy  erasure  marks  over  thU  spot  on 
the  tally  sheet.  The  totaU  under  the  erasures 
were  488  for  Boyle  and  18  for  Tablonskl. 
ThU  local's  vote  vras  also  not  counted  in 
the  official  tally  and  Is  lUted  as  "over  voted". 
ThU  local  U  sufficiently  remotely  located  that 
Marsh  could  well  have  believed  it  was  safe 
to  stuff  the  balloto  here  and  In  the  past  has 
been  reputed  to  have  been  Involved  in  simi- 
lar IrregularlUes.  Even  the  membership  figure 
given  earlier  by  local  President  Day— 400 
men — U  in  the  opinion  of  many,  groaaly  In- 
lUted. 

In  Local  4535,  the  only  large  local  tbat  I 
did  not  persoiuaiy  visit,  I  waa  able  to  obtain 
an  esUmate  of  250  members  having  voted 
from  a  member  of  that  local.  Marsh,  realiz- 
ing that  I  had  not  gone  to  thU  local,  felt 
some  safety  in  jacking  up  a  large  stirplus  of 
votes  for  Boyle  through  thU  local.  Careful 
checking  of  a  membership  lUt  of  thU  local 
would  reveal.  I  am  sure,  a  much  lower  num- 
ber of  votes  had  actually  been  cast.  Is  It 
probable  that  666  out  of  700  members  voted 
when  only  about  30-40 ',o  of  the  other  large 
locaU  voted? 

In  Local  8673,  also  well-removed  from  the 
Sydney  are*.  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  there 
bad  been  a  very  slight  turnout  on  election 
day.  Again  Marsh  felt  safe  to  pad  the  vote. 
In  Local  9836,  Marsh  felt  safe  in  voUng  the 
total  membership  and  giving  only  3  votes  to 
Tablonskl.  In  Local  4614,  with  less  than 
100  members.  Marsh  again  felt  safe  In  giv- 
ing a  total  almost  two-and-one-balf  times 
u  large  as  the  number  of  actual  eligible 
working  mlnen. 
Aa  these  charges  illUBtrate,  gross  election 
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irregularities  have  occurred  in  DUtrict  26 
mostly  in  the  pension  vote  which  was  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  "Bull"  Marsh  who 
told  me  he  had  been  deputized  by  Boyle  to 
personaUy  supervise  the  pension  vote.  Well 
he  has  supervised  it  to  the  extent  that  Boyle 
has  received  between  700-1,000  more  votes 
than  we  have  ballots  for. 

Joe  Tablonskl  was  generously  given  eight 
pension  votes  by  Marsh  whUe  he  gave  Boyle 
some  1,000  pension  votes. 

The  two  men  who  supplied  some  of  this 
InformaUon  have  been  threatened  with  loss 
of  Jobs  and  pension  and  Jake  Campbell  has 
bad  threats  on  his  life. 

I  urge  that  the  Labour  Department  re- 
quest the  Canadian  Government  to  subpoena 
all  District  26  financial  and  election  records 
m  order  to  further  the  InvesUgatlon  and 
throw  out  this  diabolically  corrupt  elecUon. 
Strang  ("Jock")  Fxrcuson. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
19th  day  of  February,  1970. 

Claxa  Ichnat, 

Notary  Public. 

My  Commission  expires  March  14. 1970. 
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ments  during  Its  second  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

PatTL  H.  Vnets, 

Mayor. 


INDEPENDENCE,  KANS.. 
CENTENNIAL 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1970 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  city  of  Independence,  Kans.,  wiU  be 
celebrating  its  100th  anniversary.  In 
keeping  with  the  centennial  celebration. 
Independence  Mayor  Paul  Viets  will  place 
into  a  time  capsule  a  letter  to  the  chief 
political  officer  of  Independence  which  is 
not  supposed  to  be  opened  until  July  23, 
2070.  „    . 

We  live  in  unpredictable  times.  To  in- 
sure that  at  least  a  copy  of  the  mayor's 
letter  will  be  available  to  the  good  people 
of  Independence  when  the  year  2070  rolls 
around,  I  Include  the  mayor's  letter  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks : 

INDEPENDKNCK   CEWTEHNIAL,   JtJNS   27-JULT   4, 

1970 
Dkab  Matob:  The  year  1970  marks  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  City  of  Inde- 
pendence. We  are  proud  of  the  achievements 
attained  during  these  first  100  years  and 
only  hope  that  the  second  century,  which 
you  will  be  recognizing  upon  receipt  of  thU 
letter,  will  far  exceed  any  goaU  which  we 
might  hopefully  establish  for  you. 

In  the  ootirse  of  the  first  100  years  here  In 
the  Verdlgrta  VaUey  we  have  moved  forward 
from  a  handful  of  setUers  Uvlng  in  log 
cabins  trying,  sometimes  desperately,  to  seek 
out  a  bare  existence  against  the  farces  of 
natur«  aa  well  as  not-too-frlendly  Indians, 
Into  the  1970  status  of  a  prosperous  com- 
munity supported  by  a  strong,  agrlcxUtural 
economy  and  blossoming  with  new  indus- 
try each  year. 

The  1970  citizenry  of  Independence  is 
rightfully  proud  of  the  heritage  given  our 
people  by  her  forefathers;  we  are  proud  ot 
their  dedication  and  foresight  that  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  city  which  U  today 
known  as  "Tlie  Queen  City  of  Southeast 
Kansas." 

It  U  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  second 
century  of  our  City's  life  with  a  devotion  to 
progress  which  will  move  us  f<xward  in 
sound  economic  and  social  develc^ments  so 
that  you,  the  Citizens  of  Independence.  2070 
AD,  cjm  proudly  hail  this  fair  City's  achieve- 


SCHWENGEL  DEFENDS  ARMY 
CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1970 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  6  con- 
tained an  article  highly  critical  of  the 
efforts  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. I  felt  the  criticism  was  unjust 
and  imwarranted.  A  speech  recently  de- 
livered by  Lt.  Gen.  F.  J.  Clarke,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  before  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
effectively  responds  to  most  of  the 
charges  leveled  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
text  of  General  Clarke's  speech  in  the 
Recoiid  at  this  point: 

The  Whole  Ekvironmsnt 
(Remarks  by  Lt.  Gen.  F.  J.  Clarke,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  U.S.  Army) 
President  Barcus,  members  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association  and  water  tisers,  all : 
It  seems  like  yesterday,  In  fact  it  was  yes- 
terday, that  "environment"  was  something 
children  were  brought  up  In.  Sociologists  told 
us  that  a  child  raised  in  a  good  environment 
would  grow  Into  a  stable  member  of  society 
and  an  excellent  citizen.  On  the  other  hand, 
If  a  youngster  grew  up  !n  a  bad  environment 
he  would  be  a  problem  to  society  for  the  rest 
of  hU  life. 

And  so  the  words — good  homes  and  bad 
homes,  good  kids  and  bad  kids  used  in  your 
day  and  mine  were  banished  from  ootnmon 
usage.  But  the  sociologists  found  they  didn't 
have  a  copyright  on  that  fancy  word  "en- 
vironment." They  lost  their  exclusive  rights 
when  the  word  became  the  NaUon's  pass- 
word. 

Today,  you  and  I,  the  man  on  the  street, 
the  conservatlonUt,  the  preservaUonlst,  the 
educator,  the  docttw,  the  lawyer  and  the  In- 
dian Chief,  are  all  using  the  magic  word.  I 
understand  there  U  even  a  cemetery  on  the 
West  Coast  that  has  cranked  the  word  Into 
a  new  slogan  which  reads  "Our  environment 
produces  a  sounder  sleep."  Aside  from  thU 
usage,  the  environment  te  really  on  center 
stage.  It  U  the  new  campus  cause  for  the 
Seventies:  a  filler  for  nevrepapers,  books,  tele- 
vision screens,  crusades  and,  oftentinMS  the 
fuse  which  sets  off  a  raging  controversy.  Al- 
though the  word  "environment"  to  getting 
tremendous  play  and,  1  might  add,  U  misused 
on  several  occasions,  the  Interest  it  U  gen- 
erating in  our  lives  and  the  things  that  sur- 
round us  U  truly  remarkable  If  not  wonder- 
fully welcome.  Even  though  this  awakening 
has  come  at  the  eleventh  hour  there  U  sUU 
time  for  us  and  for  our  children. 

Some  environmentalists  tell  tis  America 
„aa  still  a  lovely  land  up  unUl  the  1920's, 
about  the  same  time  thU  Association  was 
formed.  They  say  It  still  trffered  scenic  won- 
ders. un^>olled  wilderness,  beautiful  dUes, 
pure  air  and  clean  waters.  Tboeie  who  hold 
these  views  are  only  partially  correct. 

True  the  air  was  fresher  over  our  cities. 
■Why  woudnt  it  be.  We  dldnt  have  the  large 
populatlcms  that  swell  today's  urban  centers. 
We  didn't  have  the  big  Industrial  complexes 
needed  to  support  city  wotkeis  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the   Nation.  The  atttomoWle  stiU 
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caused  head*  to  turn  »n  IMO.  Th«  old  trade- 
ins  weren  t  piled  high  in  the  Junk  yards  aa 
they  are  today. 

Prop  driven  bl-planea  were  around,  but 
certainly  not  In  any  great  numbers.  They 
belched  a  little  when  they  were  cranked  up. 
but  they  didn't  leave  a  trail  of  black  smoke 
in  their  wake  as  todays  Jets  produce. 

We  didn't  have  as  many  billboards  dotting 
the  countryside.  Of  course  »:e  didn't  have  as 
many  highways  to  accommodate  them  nor 
did  we  have  the  big  inventory  of  products  to 
advertise. 

Compared  with  today  s  computer  age  civili- 
zation, the  fVrst  three  decades  of  this  century 
were  quiet  years  when  man  didn't  make  too 
many  waves  In  his  environment 
But  If  man  waa  quiet,  nature  wasn't 
The  pure  air  over  the  cities  and  country- 
side oftenUmes  turned  black  as  it  sptraled 
out  of  the  Dust  Bowl  carrying  top  soil  across 
the  Great  Plains  Some  forget  that  burning 
eyes,  scratchy  throats  and  hacking  coughs 
were  symptoms  of  the  Thirties  Just  as  they 
are  In  todays  smog  covered  cltle* 

Rivers  certainly  weren't  as  polluted  In  the 
Twenties  and  Thirties,  but  many  were  dark 
brown  with  the  rich  farmland  they  carried 
to  the  oceans. 

Every  now  and  then  the  rivers  would  carry 
away  homes  and  bams,  factories  and  shops, 
crops  and  livestock,  and  in  many  Instances, 
people. 

The  wet  cycles  would  suddenly  change  to 
the  dry  cycles  and  farmers  and  ranchers  had 
to  contend  with  a  parched  and  cracked  earth 
Many  went  broke  and  to  their  graves  in  bitter 
frustraUon  after  trying  for  a  lifetime  to  get 
a  few  good  crops. 

Yea.  thU  was  the  other  side  of  that  peaceful 
environment  where  "the  deer  and  the  ante- 
lope played  and  seldom  was  heard  a  dU- 
couraglng  word'  Today  they  sing  a  song 
called  "Those  were  the  days  my  friend."  But 
many  of  you.  I  am  sure,  still  remember  the 
refrain.  "River  Stay  "Way  From  My  Etoor' 

And  It  was  on  the  latter  note — no  pun  In- 
tended—that the  quiet  men  suddenly 
erupted  They  were  fed  up  with  the  whim* 
and  fickleness  of  nature.  They  adopted  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Rooaevelis  great  line  which 
you  can  still  see  today  if  you  visit  Theodore 
Rooaevelt  Uland  in  the  Potomac  River  Just 
opposite  Washington.  D.C.  It  says: 

"Conservation  means  DEVELOPBIENT  as 
much  aa  It  mtfans  PROTECTION." 

And  their  demands  led  to  a  suong  push 
by  the  Federal  government  Into  the  field  of 
natural  reeourcea.  Snagging  and  clearing  of 
our  navigable  streams  developed  Into  naviga- 
tion and  stabilization  works  Danu  and  res- 
ervoirs, large  and  small,  took  shape  In  the 
dust  bowl  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country.  Earth  levees  and  concrete  floodwalla 
took  their  stands  along  the  banks  to  keep 
the  rivers  In  check. 

Water  stored  betiind  the  dams  was  sent  to 
the  lands  through  vast  Irrigation  systems 
which  made  th»  prairies  bloom.  Hydro- 
electric power  gave  an  all-electric  Ubel  to 
farms  and  clUea.  TowboaU  and  bargea 
brought  life  to  the  docks  and  ports  which 
had  stood  Idle  since  the  day*  of  the  packet 
boata.  Water  waa  available  not  only  for 
crops  but  for  municipal  and  industrial  uses 
aa  well.  It  also  provided  guaranteed  flows  to 
keep  atreambeda  covered.  Pish  and  wildlife 
resources  were  Improved  as  the  working 
waters  tranaformed  heretofore  dry  places  in- 
to water  wonderlanda.  No  longer  did  people 
have  to  stint  and  aave  for  the  once-ln-a- 
whlle  trip  to  the  Northland  for  lakeaide  en- 
joyment. Prairie  lakes  brought  a  vacation- 
land  to  the  neighborhood. 

And  so  things  began  to  bum  In  the  en- 
vironment ot  the  "aUent  majority".  Orga- 
nlzatlona  like  Um  lUaalaalppi  Valley  Asaocla- 
tlon.  pledcad  to  Uw  development  of  otir  in- 
land watarwaya.  put  lU  organizational 
talents  to  work  and  the  peoples  voices  mn 
heard.  Not  the  voice  of  the  Corjw  of  En(l- 


neera  but  the  voice  of  the  people  speaking 
through  Congress  denxandlng  that  these 
works  be  built. 

Despite  all  the  man-made  river  controls  In- 
stalled during  the  first  half  century  of  MVA. 
despite  the  beneflu  from  these  proJecU.  the 
pace  of  development  could  not  keep  abreast 
of  the  demand  As  the  population  grew  so  did 
the  IndustrUl  and  agricultural  might  of  the 
country.  More  lands  had  to  be  given  up  to 
accommodate  the  ever  growing,  ever  de- 
manding populace. 

The  air  became  polluted,  rivers  and  lakes 
became  polluted.  Junk  yards  sprang  up.  water 
supplies  dwindled,  uansportailon  networks 
had  to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  ever  grow- 
ing demands  And  today,  the  great  environ- 
mental awakening  Angry  words  are  ex- 
clutnged  and  all  of  a  sudden  those  who  have 
been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  to  Improve 
the  environment  for  better  living  suddenly 
find  themselves  the  targeu  of  criticism.  I 
can  think  of  no  bigger  bullseye  these  days 
than  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

In  the  last  six  months  the  Corps  has  been 
prominently  featured  In  Playboy,  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  We 
are  well  aware  that  people  in  public  life 
and  their  agencies  are  fair  game.  We  also 
know  that  Its  the  "in"  thing  these  days 
to  attack  the  establishment,  in  this  case 
the  Nation  s  oldest  natural  resources  develop- 
ment agency. 

I  am  not  violating  the  unwritten  law  gov- 
erning Federal  Agencies  whose  function  It 
Is  to  serve  the  public,  not  argue  with  it  when 
I  attempt  to  set  the  record  sUaight.  As  the 
Biblical  proverb  sutes:  "There  is  a  time  to 
keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak."" 

And  so  In  this  vein  let  me  address  these 
words  to  that  not  so  silent  minority  that  has 
not  only  blasted  the  Corps  and  lu  program 
but.  In  my  opinion,  defamed  some  of  the 
tried  and  true  measures  of  water  resource 
development. 

When  dealing  with  a  basic  resource  like 
water,  practically  every  proposal  or  new  proj- 
ect (or  any  other  public  works  project,  for 
that  matter)  no  matter  how  many  It  benefiu. 
will  step  on  some  toes:  hence  practically  all 
our  projects  are  controversial  to  some  degree. 
The  theory  of  our  government  Is  that  de- 
cisions will  be  made,  and  controversial  ques- 
tions settled  by  the  public  through  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Every  project  we  build  Is  in 
response  to  a  directive  by  Congress,  which 
in  turn  I*  responding  to  an  expression  of 
need  by  some  segment  of  the  public 

We  are  not  an  elite  contingent  doing  what 
It  wants  when  it  wants.  To  those  who  say. 
we  build,  build,  build,  our  response  U  that 
destruction  has  been  the  base  for  construc- 
tion. 

We  know  that  the  program  we  have  been 
and  are  carrying  out  U  good,  aound  and 
necessary:  that  It  has  conferred  countless 
beneflu  upon  all  our  citizens,  that  our  coun- 
try and  lU  prosperity  and  enllghtment  and 
advancement  could  not  exist  aa  we  know  it 
today  had  It  not  been  for  river  and  harbor 
works.  A  brief  summary  wlU  tell  you  what 
I  mean  about  environmental  enhancement. 
The  Corps'  navlgaUon  improvements. 
spanning  14«  years,  today  lUU  some  22.000 
miles  of  Inland  and  Intraooaatal  waterways 
which  last  year  carried  about  one-sixth  of 
the  total  freight  trafllc  moved  within  the 
United  States. 

Our  flood  control  program  UsU  more  than 
340  reservoirs  and  other  ImpoundmenU.  com- 
pleted or  under  construction.  Some  644  local 
protection  proJecu  include  over  9.000  miles 
of  levees  and  flood  walU  plus  7,500  miles  of 
Improved  channels.  The  program  has  already 
saved  more  than  14  billion  dollars  In  dam- 
ages—over 3  dollars  for  every  dollar  invested. 
The  Corps  U  the  largest  single  builder  and 
operator  of  hydroelectric  power  fadllUea  in 
the  Nation  with  an  Installed  capacity  of  11>4 
million  kUowatU  at  48  projects.  ThU  repre- 
senu  one-flfth  of  the  United  States'  toUl 
hydroelectric  power  capacity. 


Nearly  «  million  acre-feet  of  water  supply 
storage  Is  now  included  In  61  Corps"  reser- 
voirs. ThU  storage  provides  a  dependable  yield 
of  nearly  31,  billion  gallons  per  day  for  110 
cities  and  towns. 

Some  6.8  million  acre-feet  of  storage  Is 
being  utilized  either  exclusively  for  Irriga- 
tion or  Jointly  for  irrigation  and  other  pur- 
poses. Reservoirs  under  construction  will  pro- 
vide almost  2.6  million  acre-feet  of  additional 
exclusive  irrigation  or  Joint-use  storage. 

Water  quality  control  and  low  flow  aug- 
mentation are  receiving  greater  attention  by 
the  Corps  today  than  ever  before.  To  meet 
this  end,  several  Reservoir  Control  Centers, 
regionally  located,  have  been  esUbllshed  to 
assure  that  all  projecu  In  the  region  are  op- 
erated as  a  system  to  provide  their  multi- 
purpose benefits  most  efficiently. 

The  Nations  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
tunities have  been  vastly  expanded  by  the 
Corps"  water  resources  program.  The  recrea- 
tion visitations  at  Corps  reservoirs  were  over 
227  million  last  year.  More  than  4  million 
surface  acres  of  water  and  about  the  same 
acreage  of  adjacent  land  offer  camping, 
picnicking,  boating,  swimming,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, and  other  outdoor  activities  That's  an 
area  larger  than  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
shoreline  of  these  reservoirs  totals  about 
28.000  miles,  which  would  more  than  circle 
the  earth. 

Construction  of  reservoirs  throughout  the 
country  has  been  the  greatest  single  contri- 
bution to  sport  fishing  In  this  century.  The 
lakes  themselves  are  highly  popular  fUherles, 
and  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  river 
fiows  made  possible  by  reservoir  releases  has 
transformed  hundreds  of  miles  of  streams 
Into  excellent  gamefUh  waters. 

Many  other  forms  of  wildlife  receive  major 
beneflu  from  Corps  proJecU.  Wildlife 
refuges,  both  Federal  and  SUte.  have  been 
esUblUhed  at  many  of  them.  Fort  Peck 
Reservoir  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
formed  the  nucleus  and  provided  half  the 
lands  for  esUblUhment  of  the  Fort  Peck  Big 
Game  Range — larger  than  the  SUte  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  major  river  systems  of  this  Na- 
tion constitute  the  controlling  elemenU  of 
the  contlnenUl  flyways  for  migratory  water- 
fowl. Built  as  they  are  In  the  heart  of  those 
flyways,  the  resting,  feeding  and  nesting 
grounds  provided  by  projects  of  the  Corps  as 
a  chain  from  northern  breeding  grounds  to 
southern  wintering  grounds  have  made  a 
major  contrlbuUon  to  the  National  Water- 
fowl Refuge  System.  The  Upper  Mississippi 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  has  been 
extended  to  Include  the  enUre  length  of  the 
26  consecutive  reservoir  pooU  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Project  extending  from  St.  LouU  to 
MlnneapolU-St.  Paul.  A  new  flyway  has  been 
created  overland  from  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Ohio  River  system  to  the  Gulf  by  the  series 
of  reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Corps  In  the 
Cumberland.  BUck  Warrior,  and  Alabama 
River  Basins. 

The  Corps  has  also  constructed  some  BOO 
coasul.  Great  Lakes,  and  waterway  harbors. 
Including  almost  all  of  those  through  which 
the  United  SUtes  carries  on  lU  vlUl  water- 
borne  domestic  and  foreign  trade  as  well  as 
about  260  small  boat  harbors  and  harbors 
of  refuge. 

ProtecUon  of  critical  coaatal  areaa  against 
beach  and  dune  erosion  and  hurricane  flood- 
ing U  a  function  of  Increasing  Importance 
In  the  Civil  Works  program.  To  assist  the 
Corps  in  Improving  lu  capabilities  In  the 
coastal  program,  a  CoasUl  Engineering 
Researoh  Center  was  established.  ThU  Cen- 
ter—located in  Washington ,  D.C— employs 
a  staff  of  76  research  engineers  and 
BClentUU. 

Of  all  those  who  have  written  about  us, 
who  has  mentioned  these  accomplUhmenU? 
Until  they  too  are  told,  what  Is  written  is 
not  really  true  and  certainly  not  fair. 

If  we  are  to  belleTe  what  we  have  read. 
It  would  seem  that  tha  Corps  U  the  number 
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one  enemy  of  society  running  belter-skelter 
throughout  the  NaUon  btiUdlng  w»ter  r»- 
Bource  projects  which  have  ravaged  the 
countryside  and  left  nothing  in  their  wake 
but  waste  and  destruction;  that  dams, 
levees  and  channel  works  are  dUturblng  In- 
fluences on  nature's  Intricate  cycles;  that 
things  were  much  better  before  man  started 
down  that  long  road  to  try  and  sUlke  a  better 
balance  between  our  land  and  water 
resources.  Hogwash ! 

Have  people  forgotten,  has  time  passed 
that  quickly,  have  we  erased  those  pages 
from  our  history  that  told  of  the  devasutlng 
floods  on  the  Mississippi.  Missouri,  and  Ohio. 
What  about  the  New  England  floods  of  the 
Fifties,  or  those  in  California,  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  in 
the  Sixties.  For  those  with  shorter  memories, 
let  me  point  to  the  big  snow  melt  of  a  year 
ago  that  trigged  Operation  Foresight. 

These  too  were  examples  of  nature's  In- 
tricate cycles  but  the  people  Involved  hope 
they  never  return. 

You  know  the  lonelleet  man  In  the  world 
la  the  fellow  on  levee  patrol  during  night- 
time hours.  He  walks  along  over  the  sand- 
bags with  only  his  flashlight  to  guide  him. 
deep,  rushing  waters  on  one  side  and  a 
frightened  city  on  the  other,  praying  that 
the  levees  will  hold. 

We  have  seen.  Indeed  we  have  been  a  part 
of  those  patrols  In  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  Slouz 
FalU,  the  Twin  Cities,  New  England,  and  at 
many  other  places  around  the  country.  But 
I  have  never  beard  nor  have  I  met  an  antl 
dam  or  levee  builder  during  these  long  vigils. 
Let  me  say  again,  that  water  resource  proj- 
ecU  In  thU  valley  and  In  thU  country  have 
produced  more  Immediate  and  long-range 
beneflu  to  our  citizens  than  any  other  type 
of  resouroe  developmenU.  This  thought  above 
all  U  the  one  I  hope  you  carry  home  from 
thU  meeting  because  if  we,  and  I  mean  not 
only  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  the  MlssU- 
•Ippl  Valley  Association  and  aU  other  agen- 
cies and  organizations  pledged  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources,  dont  start 
coming  through  loud  and  clear  and  soon, 
we  stand  the  chance  of  placing  the  whole 
envlTOiunent  In  Jeopardy.  Think  of  the 
consequences  to  otir  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children. 

Judging  by  the  current  trend,  the  day  of 
letting  otir  deed  speak  for  us  U  long  gone. 
We  now  wUl  have  to  speak  for  ourselves,  and 
we  will  have  to  spell  out  the  environmental 
beneflu  of  water  projecU  throughout  thU 
Nation. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  woud  be  the  last 
agency  to  proclaim  that  all  lU  proJecU 
have  resulted  In  perfection. 

We  can  see  mUtakes  when  viewed  in  the 
after  glow  of  experience  and  operation.  But, 
for  every  one  which  has  created  a  problem, 
hundreds  more  have  created  a  good  which  has 
never  existed  before. 

Patrick  Henry  put  It  pretty  well  when  he 
■aid,  "I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my 
feet  are  guided,  and  that  U  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience. I  know  no  way  of  judging  of  the 
future  but  by  the  past." 

And  speaking  of  the  future  and  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  us  today,  there  U  not  one 
man  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  one  mem- 
ber of  thU  Association,  one  person  in  thU 
Nation  who  doesnt  want  a  quick  solution 
to  smog-laden  air,  mounting  Junk  yards, 
burned-out  foresu  and  the  filth  which  U 
discharged  every  minute  Into  our  rivers  and 
harbors.  There  Is  not  a  man  among  va  who 
Is  not  aware  that  today's  booming  and  shift- 
ing population  poses  great  problems  in  meet- 
ing water  supply  needs,  recreation  outleU, 
transportation  and  urban  rebirth. 

We  have  been  beset  by  these  problems  for 
a  long,  long  time — but  the  public  In  general 
has  Ignored  them  untU  very  recently.  But 
let  lu  not  through  impatience  and  dUgust, 
destroy  the  orderly  and  the  balanced  de- 
velopment of  otir  resources. 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  attempt  to  tak* 
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a  new  look  at  the  whole  environmental  pic- 
ture through  the  Comprehensive  Framework 
Studies  Involving  the  Mississippi,  the  MU- 
sourl,  and  the  Ohio  and  other  major  river 
basins  throughout  the  land.  If  these  are 
not  completely  attuned  to  the  problems  that 
beset  the  whole  environment  let  us  quickly 
adjust  to  insure  that  every  environmental 
ill  Is  included  in  what  we  hope  will  bring  the 
care. 

The  road  to  success  In  achieving  our  goals 
docs  not  permit  stops  for  name  calling,  bick- 
ering, and  scrapping  over  how  the  Job  should 
be  done.  Let  us — the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  conservation- 
ists, preservationists  and  environmentalists — 
and  all  who  strive  for  betterment  in  life's 
surroundings — follow  a  balanced  course 
which  will  permit  both  the  development  and 
protection  of  the  whole  environment. 


A-7E'S  JOIN  THE  FLEET 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  have  just  reviewed  in  the  February  6 
issue  of  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology an  article  relating  to  the  phasing 
of  the  A-7E's  into  the  operations  of  the 
fleet.  I  am  justly  proud  of  the  A-7  series 
of  airplanes  which  are  built  at  Grsuid 
Prairie.  Tex.,  Immediately  adjacent  to 
my  own  district.  Many  of  the  workers, 
engineers,  and  business  leaders  responsi- 
ble for  this  airplane  live  in  my  district. 
The  article  Indicates  that  this  extremely 
modem  airplane  has  greatly  Increased 
the  striking  power  of  the  fleet. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  xmder 
the  leadership  of  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Honorable  L,  Mendel  Rivers. 
that  the  strength  of  our  fleet  is  rein- 
forced by  new  and  adequate  weapon  sys- 
tems such  as  the  A-7E.  I  Include  the 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record,  so 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  can  read  about 
the  performance  of  this  promising  new 
weapons  system: 
Navt  Pbasims  A-7EB  Into  Opxration:  Rkla- 

nvxLT   Few   AnuvAMX   Pbobleics   Aocom- 

PANT      iHTaODUCTION      OF     COBSAn     2 ^AVI- 
ONICS   Studizo    FOB    Cacse    or  Ekkors    in 

BOMBIMO 

(By  C.M.PIattner) 
LncooiK.  Cauf. — Navy/LTV  A-7E  Corsair 

2  now  being  phased  Into  the  fleet  inventory 
shovra  promise  of  becoming  the  most  accu- 
rate bombing  platform  yet  developed  for  the 
vUual  attack  role  once  early  system  dlfHcul- 
ties  are  overcome,  according  to  Navy  plloU 
at  the  Naval  Air  SUt*on  here. 

The  A-7E,  like  lU  Air  Force  Counterpart 
the  A-7D,  is  an  improved — ^more  expensive — 
version  of  the  A-7A  and  A-7B  (AW&ST  Nov. 
11,  1968.  p.  84). 

The  A-7E  has  a  new  higher-thrust  engine, 
a  more  elaborate  navigation  and  bombing 
system  and  several  other  features  common 
with  the  USAF  A-7D.  such  as  a  OatUng- 
actlon  M61  cannon. 

bombing  systems 

Early  A-7E  problems  have  involved  the 
avionics  systems  rather  than  the  airframe. 
Because  of  Improved  hydraulic  plumbing 
connections  the  A-7E  airframe  actually  has 
fewer  difflculties  attributed  to  It  than  the  A 
or  B  versions.  The  major  problem  encoun- 
tered with  the  Corsair  2  U  a  tendency  for  the 
bombing  system  to  group  hite  off  target  oc- 
casionally. 
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The  cause  U  being  analyzed  by  Navy  and 
LTV  offlciaU  and  U  believed  due  to  a  com- 
puter program  errors  and  faulty  rknglng 
InXormation  supplied  by  the  forward  look- 
ing radar.  Nevertheless,  the  system  has 
worked  with  stirprlslng  reliability  and  accu- 
racy when  the  degree  of  sophistication  Is 
considered,  officers  report.  Also,  trouble- 
shooting has  been  prolonged  by  the  fact  that 
Navy  acceptance  trials  and  fleet  introduc- 
tion are  being  conducted  concurrently,  and 
there  is  little  experience  to  go  on. 

The  first  A-7E  with  an  Allison  TF41  en- 
gine arrived  at  Lemore  Oct.  8  to  Join  a 
block  of  A-TEs  fitted  with  Pratt  &  "Whitney 
TF30_P_8  engines.  This  block  of  67  P-8  pow- 
ered A-7ES  will  not  be  retrofitted  with  Alli- 
son engines. 

The  first  two  A-7E  operational  squadrons, 
VA-146  and  VA-147,  have  completed  inten- 
sive training  and  are  set  for  deployment  to 
Southwest  Asia.  VA-122.  first  A-7E  pilot 
training  squadron.  Is  completing  the  switch 
from  A-7A  and  A-7B  aircraft  to  the  new 
A— 7E. 

The  navigation  and  bombing  system  In  the 
A-7E  comprises  a  variety  of  complex  avionics 
equlpmenu  comparable  to  Installations 
found  In  two-place  aircraft  such  as  the 
Grumman  A-6  and  General  Dynamics  F-111. 
However,  Navy  ofBcem  of  VA-122  charged 
with  training  A-7E  pllote  consider  mastery 
of  the  systems  well  within  the  abUlty  of  the 
average  fleet  pilot  based  on  experience  to 
date.  They  point  out  that  the  autopilot, 
head-up  dUplay.  moving  map  display,  and 
the  computer-run  navigation  and  bombing 
system  all  reduce  the  pilot  workload. 
manual  wobk 
This  is  m  contrast,  they  said  to  the  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  A-4,  which  the  A-7s  are 
replacing,  In  which  pUots  do  much  of  thU 
work  manually. 

Another  Navy  ofHcer  said  the  A-7E  has  the 
potential  of  realizing  a  long-time  goal  of 
being  able  to  cut  the  avwage  fleet  pUot's 
circular  error  probabUlty  in  half  (see  box, 
p.  42).  In  a  hostUe  environment  such  as  en- 
countered over  North  Vietnam,  this  provides 
operational  flexlbUlty  by  Improving  standoff 
capability.  Pllote  may  drop  ordnance  at  a 
higher  altitude  with  no  degradation  In  ac- 
curacy while  avoiding  the  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  anti-aircraft  fire  fotind  at  lower 
altitudes. 

The  Navy's  decUlon  to  equip  Its  vUual 
attack  aircraft  heavily  U  an  expensive  one. 
Unit  price  of  the  A-7E  U  estimated  at  close 
to  »3  mUllon.  Another  problem,  the  impact 
of  which  U  yet  to  be  fuUy  felt,  U  the  require- 
ment for  trained  maintenance  personnel. 

The  Navy  continues  to  have  a  high  turn- 
over rate  in  trained  maintenance  personnel, 
particularly  avionics  speclallsU.  Equipment 
such  as  the  inertial  platform,  digital  com- 
puter, head-up  display,  moving  map  display, 
and  increasingly  complex  electronic  coun- 
termeastires  gear  requires  educated  mainte- 
nance and  trouble-shooting  spocialUts  for 
optimum  operation. 

The  present  philosoiAy  of  Commander 
Fleet  Air  Lemoore  is  thAt  the  full  A-7E  po- 
tential be  utilized,  meaning  that  fUghts  with 
some  systems  not  operating  are  discouraged. 
ThU  will  require  special  emphasU  on  mainte- 
nance. 

Fiom  the  training  standpoint,  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  have  been  established  yet  on 
how  much  backup  work  shouJd  be  done  with 
partiaUy  operative  or  nonoperative  systems 
as  backups  but  one  high-level  officer  predicts 
that  thU  will  be  minimized. 
Some  A-7E  features  include: 
Automatic  wind  compensation  for  Im- 
proved bombing  accuracy.  In  early  A-7s. 
pUotB  had  to  set  in  the  wind  parameters 
based  on  predictions  and  estimates.  The 
A-7E's  computerized  txxnblng  system  keeps 
track  of  the  wind  on  a  realtime  basis. 

Fewer  hydrauUe  leaks  than  in  earlier 
modeU,  based  on  extensive   use  of  brazed 
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]olnU  and  redesigned  fittings  An  estimated 
70"",  of  the  A-7ES  fittings  are  the  permanent 
brazed  type,  replacing  aluminum  fittings  of 
the  early  A-7s.  Maintenance  personnel  Ust 
hydraulic  leaks  as  one  of  the  annoying  prob- 
lems in  early  A-7s. 

Improved  automatic  throttles.  Large  ex- 
cursions of  the  autothrottles  for  the  Pratt 
&  Whitney  TF3(KP-6  and  Tr30-P-8s  hav« 
l)een  disturbing  to  many  pilots.  With  the 
Allison  TF41.  throttle  corrections  normally 
stay  within  a  5-10'^;  band  compared  with 
30-40^-  for  the  A-7B.  one  pilot  said 

Head-up  display.  Reaction  to  the  display 
generally  Is  favorable  but  with  the  limited 
experience  gained  so  far  a  typical  reserved 
comment  U  that  "the  pilots  like  It  better 
all  the  time."  The  A-7Es  head-up  display  Is 
the  first  standard  installation  in  a  Navy 
attack  aircraft.  It  provides  steering  com- 
mands for  ordnance  delivery  and  airspeed, 
altitude  and  attitude  information. 

Pllou  say  the  display  helps  combat  ver- 
tigo when  fiylng  wing  In  the  clouds.  It  Is 
helpful  monitor  on  automatic  instrument 
approaches  and  is  excellent  when  maintain- 
ing a  lookout  for  surface-to-air  missiles.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  night,  the  light  on  the 
windscreen  tends  to  mask  the  UghU  from 
other  aircraft  and  some  pilots  turn  It  off. 
Some  also  complain  the  syml>ology  Is  some- 
what hard  to  read  and  sometimes  Is  super- 
fluous 

Antl-skld  brakes.  This  Is  one  of  several 
features  resulting  from  the  decision  by  Navy 
and  Air  Force  to  make  the  A-7D  and  A-7E 
alike  It  Is  an  Air  Force-sponsored  Item  but 
one  Navy  pilot  says  that  the  A-7  has  a  tend- 
ency to  hydroplane  on  wet  runways  and  the 
antl-skld  brake  system  Is  most  welcome. 
Maintenance  officers  anticipate  Increased  tire 
wear  with  the  antl-skld  system,  however, 
based  on  initial  experience 

Increased  thrust  of  the  new  Allison  TF41 
engine.  The  TP4I-A-2  for  the  A-7E  has  a 
thrust  of  15.000  lb.  compared  with  12,000  lb. 
rated  thrust  for  th«  TP30-P-8  in  the  A-7B 
and  10.800  lb.  thrust  for  the  TP30-P-4  in- 
stalled m  the  A-7A. 

No  problems  with  the  Allison  engine  have 
been  encountered  with  steam  Ingestion  and 
compressor  stalls.  The  TP-41  uses  more  fuel 
per  hour  than  the  TP30  but  the  endurance 
of  the  A-7  even  without  external  fuel  Is  well 
beyond  the  normal  carrier  cycle  time  of  3  hr. 
so  this  Is  not  a  problem.  One  pilot  estimates 
roughly  800  lb  additional  fuel  will  be  used 
on  a  standard  mission  with  the  TP41.  The 
A-7  carries  10.200  lb.  of  fuel  internally. 

General  Electric  M61AI  Internal  guiuiery 
system.  This  Air  Porce  developed  20-mm. 
cannon  replaces  two  Navy  Mk.  12  cannons. 
The  M61  can  be  fired  at  either  4.000  or  8.000 
rounds  per  minute.  Capacity  is  1.280  rounds 
stored  In  a  bin  behind  the  cockpit.  Opening 
the  panels  on  the  left  side  of  the  aircraft 
for  complete  access  to  the  gun  Is  a  lengthy 
procedure  requiring  uncoupling  nose-wheel 
door  linkages  and  unscrewing  numerous 
fasteners.  Routine  Inspections  can  be  ac- 
complished through  smaller,  quick-opening 
panels. 

Pushbutton,  lighted  armament  selection 
switches  located  In  an  arc  Just  under  the 
glare  shield.  ThU  allows  pilots  to  check 
armament  status  readily  without  sticking 
their  heads  down  In  the  cockpit.  Pilots  need 
only  depress  the  proper  square  button  to  se- 
lect the  appropriate  armament  stations,  fuz- 
ing, and  functions  such  as  gun  and  camera. 
Green  and  amber  lights  glow  to  indicate 
status.  The  new  armament  layout  Is  consid- 
ered by  the  pilots  as  a  welcome  improvement 
In  view  of  the  often  remote  hard-to-reach 
locations  of  many  armament  control  panels. 
One  of  the  future  changes  planned  for  the 
A-7E  U  a  third  hydrauUc  system.  Purpose  U 
to  Increase  redundancy  of  the  flight  controls 
and  Improve  surrlvablUty. 

Of  more  Immediate  concern  an  the 
changes  In  the  computer  and  forward  looking 
radar.  To  Improve  reliability  of  the  circuitry. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

changes  recently  were  Incorporated  Into  the 
APQ-12e  radar  made  by  Texas  InstrumenU 
to  enstire  better  radar  ranging  Information. 
Another  Improvement  Is  now  being  engi- 
neered and  U  planned  for  later  this  spring. 

The  computer  program  Is  being  modlfled 
after  analysis  of  early  bombing  results 
pointed  up  some  errors  In  assumption  such 
as  the  amount  of  g-forces  used  by  pllou  In 
pulling  out  of  dives.  Squadron  pilots  are 
optimistic  that  with  these  changes,  bomb- 
ing accuracy  will  t)e  further  improved. 

The  primary  components  of  the  naviga- 
tion weapon  delivery  system  are  the  Doppler 
radar  set,  forward  looking  radar,  air  data 
computer.  Inertlal  measurement  set.  the  cen- 
tral digital  computer,  the  head-up  display 
and  the  controU  System  has  been  designed 
with  automation  In  mind  to  pernUt  the  pilot 
maximum  time  for  lookout  and  tactical  flying 
tafks 

The  digital  computer  does  high-speed 
arithmetic  calculations  based  on  sensor  In- 
puu  and.  combined  with  memory  Items, 
sends  these  outputs  to  the  displays.  These 
include  the  head-up  display,  attitude  di- 
rector Indicator,  horizontal  situation  In- 
dicator, projected  map  display  set  and  the 
computer  panel. 

For  navigation,  the  Doppler  radar,  which 
has  an  antenna  on  the  belly  Just  aft  of  the 
nose  wheel,  provides  ground  speed  and  wind 
drift  Information.  The  forward  looking 
radar  serves  the  primary  function  of  provid- 
ing slant  range  information  during  ordnance 
delivery  runs.  The  radar  also  has  a  ground 
mapping  mode.  Although  fidelity  Is  quite 
good  at  short  range,  permitting  large  build- 
ings to  be  Identified,  there  are  no  plans  for 
blind  all-weather  radar   bombing 

maAIN    FOLLOWING 

The  forward-looking  radar  also  may  be 
vised  for  terrain  following  although,  again. 
Navy  does  not  anticipate  making  all-weather, 
grouiid-huggtng  filghU  on  a  routine  basis  as 
It  does  with  the  Grumman  A-« 

Terrain  following  at  altitudes  from  500- 
2.000  ft.  at>ove  ground  level  can  be  done  with 
reference  to  flight  director  commands  on  the 
attitude  director  Indicator  or  the  head-up 
display  The  radar  scope  provides  a  special 
terrain  clearance  picture  so  the  pilot  can 
monitor  progress.  Radar  altimeter  ta  used 
with  the  forward  looking  radar  to  provide 
terrain  clearance  Information. 

The  air  data  computer's  function  Is  to 
ensure  an  accurate  true  airspeed  Input  Into 
the  system.  The  three-axis  Inertlal  measure- 
ment set  provides  attitude,  speed  and  navl- 
gatlon  Information  It  has  functioned  well 
BO  far.  and  error  seldom  exceeds  1  ml.  In  a 
normal  flight. 

Operationally,  the  Inertlal  measurement 
set  requires  2  mln.  for  rough  alignment  after 
being  turned  on  In  the  checks.  Normally,  a 
0-mln.  flne  alignment  Is  then  conducted 
while  the  aircraft  remains  In  the  same  spot. 
E>epending  on  the  route  chosen  the  pilot 
would  enter  up  to  nine  en  route  check- 
points by  punching  latitude  and  longitude 
coordinates  Into  the  computer  throttgb  a 
keyboard  on  the  right  console, 
snzaufc  commanm 

After  becoming  airborne,  the  pilot  selecU 
the  first  checkpoint.  Steering  commands  are 
automatically  displayed  on  the  head-up  dis- 
play. Horizontal  situation  Indlcater  provides 
heading,  bearing  and  distance  Information  to 
the  selected  checkpoint.  This  U  continued 
from  checkpoint  to  checkpoint. 

The  computer  also  runs  the  projected  map 
display,  a  feature  that  has  received  much 
enthusiasm,  although  It  Is  not  a  vital  part 
of  the  navigational  system.  The  map  display 
in  the  A-7E  shows  the  location  of  the  air- 
craft relative  to  a  film  projection  of  a  stand- 
ard topographical  navigation  chart  The  sys- 
tem also  can  be  used  to  project  such  things 
as  letdown  plates  or  emergency  procedures, 
but  the  film  for  these  U  not  yet  available. 
So  far,  only  a  one  million  to  one  scale  aero- 
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nautical  chart  Is  available  and  plloU  would 
like  to  have  a  more  magnified  500,000  to  one 
scale. 

Piloting  with  the  primary  Doppler /Inertlal/ 
gyrocompass  mode  of  navigation  simply  in- 
volves following  fly-to  commands  on  the 
HUD  or  ADI  and  H8I. 

Tacan.  and  Loran.  as  well  as  a  substantial 
number  of  degraded  modes  provide  naviga- 
tional backups  in  event  of  component  fail- 
ures. 

The  ilavlgatlon  system  Is  updated  en  route 
visually  by  flying  over  known  geographical 
points,  or  by  using  radar.  Tacan,  or  Loran. 

TAICrr    MARKING 

Pilots  also  can  mark  targets  of  opportunity 
along  the  way  by  depressing  a  special  button. 
These  points  can  be  recalled  later  and  bear- 
ing and  distance  to  them  read  out  In  case 
an  attack  Is  desired. 

The  bombing  techniques  possible  with  the 
A-7  Include  the  dive  toss,  used  to  train 
pllou  here,  and  others  such  as  level,  loft  and 
over-the-shoulder.  Steep  angle  bombing  Is 
viewed  as  the  primary  means  and  Is  the  one 
practiced  most  frequently. 

In  bombing,  strafing  and  firing  rockets, 
pilots  use  the  attack  symbology  on  the  head- 
up  display  for  aiming  and  tracking  while  in 
the  dive.  The  pilot  first  places  the  aiming 
reticle  on  the  target  and  depresses  the  de- 
signate button.  He  then  is  free  to  maneuver 
In  the  dive,  although  at  the  release  point  he 
must  have  the  target  In  line  with  a  bombfall 
Une  (a  vertically  oriented  line  of  predicted 
Impact  polnu )  displayed  on  the  head-up  dis- 
play. )  Symbology  also  Indicates  when  to  pull 
out  of  the  dive.  During  the  dive,  sensors  feed 
the  computer  information  on  dive,  angle, 
airspeed,  wind  drift,  altitude  and  railt«  to  the 
target  and  the  computer  calculates  the  right 
time  for  release  based  on  previously  entered 
weapons  t>alllstlcs. 

The  central  computer  U  assisted  In  ite  job 
of  keeping  track  of  ordnance  Information  by 
an  armament  station  control  unit  located 
In  the  left  side  of  the  fuselage  and  accessible 
to  ground  crewmen.  This  unit  helps  to  econ- 
omize the  computer  workload  and  provides  a 
convenient  location  for  the  ordnance  crews  to 
enter  information  about  the  stores  carried. 
The  A-7E.  like  the  early  A-7  models,  has 
the  same  airframe  and  carries  a  variety  of 
weapons  Including  the  Texas  InstrumenU 
Shrike  anU-radlaUon  missile,  the  Walleye 
television  glide  bomb,  Rockeye.  Sadeye,  Wet- 
eye,  Snakeye  and  Sidewinder  missiles  for 
defense. 

There  are  no  plans  at  present  to  tise  the 
A-7  for  carrying  Condor.  Navys  large  TV- 
gutded  sundoff  missile. 

Latest  electronic  counUrmeasuree  gear, 
both  passive  and  active  are  built  into  the 
A-7E  to  assist  in  penltratlng  areas  protected 
by  radar  networks,  surface-to-air  missiles 
and  anU-aircraft  guns. 

A  touch-tune  UHF  radio  set  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  avionics  package  of  the  A-7K. 
This  enables  plloU  to  select  new  channels  or 
frequencies  with  finger-tip  tuning  bars. 

The  automatic  flight  control  system  of  the 
A-7E  Is  one  of  the  most  advanced  systems 
of  lU  kind  and  has  such  features  as  attitude 
hold,  control-stick  steering  and  capability  of 
making  a  completely  hands-off  landing  ap- 
proach to  a  carrier  landing.  Completely  auto- 
matic landings  are  not  being  practiced  at 
this  point  however. 

a-Tk   TKAINXNO 

VA-122,  which  has  added  only  2  hr.  to 
the  A-7E  training  syllabus  beyond  that  pro- 
Tided  the  A-7A/B  students.  h*s  found  that 
the  A-7E  U  a  relatively  easy  aircraft  to 
transition  to.  StudenU  Include  fliers  directly 
from  the  training  command  and  more  experi- 
enced plloU.  Length  of  the  course  of  Instruc- 
tion Is  approximately  28  weeks,  during  which 
time  about  100  hr.  of  A-7  fUght  time  Is  logged. 
An  advanced  A-7E  6-deg  -motion  simulator 
with  sound  and  Tlsual  features  is  In  use.  It 
was  developed  by  Link  Dlv.  of  General  Pre- 
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clslon  and  Melpar  Dlv.  of  American-Standard 
Co.  Ground  school  course  Is  about  540  hr.  in 
length. 

BOMBING  ACCITRACT 

Bombing  accuracy  of  the  Navy  LTV  A-7K 
as  demonstrated  on  the  first  concentrated 
bombing  practice  Is  substantially  Improved 
over  that  of  the  McDonnell  Douglas  A-4  and 
earlier  A-7A  and  A-7B  models. 

The  average  t>omblng  circular  error  prob- 
ability (CEP)  for  pllou  of  two  squadrons, 
VA-146  and  VA-147  flying  A-7E  aircraft  for 
two  weeks  of  concentrated  ordnance  practice 
was  60  ft.  This  was  the  first  A-7E  squadron 
deployment  and  Included  some  Initial  prob- 
lems with  systems. 

Squadron  officials  believe  on  the  basis  of 
this  first  deployment  that  the  average  bomb- 
ing CEP  for  the  A-7E  ultimately  will  shrink 
to  40  ft.  These  figures  compare  with  an  aver- 
age 95-100  ft.  pilot  CEP  for  experienced  A-4 
squadrons  at  Lemoore  and  70-75  ft  for 
A-7A  B  uniu.  A  125-ft.  CEP  Is  required  to 
qualify   under   Navy   regfulatlons. 

Mode  of  delivery  In  the  A-7E  was  dive  toss 
In  which  the  automatic  system  computed  the 
proper  release  point  and  the  practice  bomb 
was  released  during  the  pullout.  The  A-4 
and  A-7A/B  averages  are  based  on  straight 
dive  bomb  runs  at  a  30  deg.  angle. 

EQUIPMENT   INTEGRATION 

Major  equipment  componenU  for  the  A-7E 
are  Integrated  with  a  central  computer  to 
provide  maximum  automation  and  assistance 
for  navigation  and  bombing  with  improved 
accuracy  at  any  dive  angle,  speed  or  altitude 
the  pilot  selecu. 

Major  components  Include: 

International  Business  Machines.  CP-952/ 
ASN-91   (V)  digital  computer. 

Elliott  Bros.,  Ltd.,  AN/AVQ-7  head-up  dis- 
play. 

Texas  Instruments,  AN/AVQ-126  forward 
looking  radar. 

Singer  General  Precision,  AN/APN-190  (V) 
Doppler  radar. 

Singer  General  Precision.  AN/ASN-90  (V) 
inertlal  measurement  set. 

Computing  Devices  of  Canada  ASN-99  pro- 
jected map  display  set. 

Garrett    CP-953/AJQ   air    data   computer. 

LTV  armament  station  control  unit. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  February  23,  1970 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite 
concerned  over  the  recent  turn  of  events 
regarding  the  military  balance  of  power 
in  the  Middle  East.  Recent  shipments  of 


arms  to  the  Arabs  by  Prance  and  the  So- 
viet Union  put  Israel  at  a  major  arms 
disadvantage. 

While  I  deplore  the  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  and  the  increased  intensity  of 
hostilities,  I  refuse  to  silently  stand  by 
while  our  ally,  Israel,  is  in  need  of  help. 
The  people  of  America  will  not  and  can- 
not accept  Israel's  being  placed  at  such 
a  disadvantage. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  over  the 
recent  sale  of  100  French  Mirage  jets  to 
Libya.  This  infusion  of  amis  into  a  coun- 
try whose  army  is  smaller  than  the  New 
York  City  police  department  is  of  major 
concern  to  me.  Libya  has  virtually  no 
trained  pilots,  and  a  nation  of  3  million 
people,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  require 
100  warplanes  for  its  defense.  France's 
action  can  only  serve  to  inflame  the  fires 
which  have  been  blazing  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  action  is  even  more  reprehensible 
when  one  recalls  that  Israel  has  paid  for 
50  French  jets  and  that  the  French  re- 
gime, contrary  to  all  norms  and  ethics, 
has  refused  to  honor  its  own  contract. 
Since  France  failed  to  deliver  jets  after 
accepting  Israel's  money,  our  country  re- 
mains the  prime  source  of  aid  to  Israel 
in  its  fight  for  freedom  and  survival.  We 
must  not  turn  our  backs  on  that  small 
fortress  of  democracy  in  the  Mideast. 

I  have  long  feared  that  the  Middle  East 
which  is  vital  to  American  interests  could 
become  part  of  a  Communist  enclave. 
Our  country  must  help  our  allies  so  they 
do  not  fall  to  the  forces  of  communism. 
I  have  been  gravely  concerned  for  some 
time  over  an  ambitious  program  by  the 
Sonet  Union  to  subvert  the  entire  Mid- 
eaist. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  France  ship 
arms;  we  deliberate;  the  Mideast  situa- 
tion deteriorates.  Those  who  advocate  a 
so-called  even-handed  approach  are  ac- 
tually jeopardizing  our  fight  against 
world  communism  and  risking  the  secu- 
rity of  the  people  of  Israel.  Too  often  we 
have  been  placed  in  the  position  of  react- 
ing to  the  maneuvering  of  Russia. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  the 
President  in  his  concern  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  doing  what  it  could  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  President  who  said  the  "United 
States  would  view  any  effort  by  the  So- 
viet Union  to  seek  predominance  in  the 
Middle  East  as  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern." 


The  Soviet  Union  has  a  very  strong  in- 
terest in  opening  the  Suez  Canal  since  it 
would  be  able  to  supply  Asia,  especially 
the  North  Vietnamese  Commimists,  with 
equipment  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
is  now  possible  by  overland  routes. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
Israel's  request  for  additional  Phantom 
and  Skyhawk  Jets.  Credit  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Israel  to  pay  for  the  jets  in 
view  of  that  country's  dire  financisd  situ- 
ation. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  take  the  initia- 
tive with  a  positive  program  for  assist- 
ance to  Israel  to  keep  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy alive  in  that  pau-t  of  the  world. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    HONOR- 
ABLE BEN  P.  JENSEN 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  17.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  take  this  means  of  join- 
ing with  members  of  the  Iowa  delega- 
tion and  others  in  paying  a  brief  but  sin- 
cere tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
colleague  and  friend,  Ben  F.  Jensen  of 
Iowa. 

I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  Ben  Jen- 
sen's passing,  as  annoimced  in  the  press. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Ben 
Jensen  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  Appropriations. 

Ben  Jensen  also  served  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  Appropriations.  He  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  our 
national  parks  and  recreatlrai  areas.  I 
was  impressed  with  his  concern  regard- 
ing fiscal  affairs  and  of  his  desire  to  ef- 
fect economies  in  Gtovemment  wherever 
possible. 

Ben  Jensen  served  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation  well  and  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

I  want  to  take  this  means  of  extend- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Jensen  fam- 
ily an  expression  of  my  deepest  and  most 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss  and  be- 
reavement. 


SENATE— Tiiesrfai/,  February  24,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
creative  spirit  mediated  to  American  life 
by  Thy  followers  in  every  age.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  godly  heritage  of  this  land, 
for  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  for 
spirit-filled  leaders  in  every  generation. 
May  the  same  spirit  pervade  our  common 
days  and  guide  us  in  aJl  our  actions. 


May  there  arise  in  us  the  resolution  to 
create  that  better  world  which  proceeds 
from  holy  lives.  Grant  that  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  may  save  us  from  all  that  is 
wrong,  and  that  In  Thy  light  we  may  see 
light,  and  in  Thy  straight  path  we  may 
walk  uprightly. 

Through  Him  whose  name  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, February  23,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURING  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS — ADDI- 
TIONAL STATEMENTS  OP  SENA- 
TORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  transaction 
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of  routine  morning  business  be  conducted 
with  sUtements  by  any  Senator  being 
limited  to  3  minutes,  and — this  is  some- 
thing new— I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  include  in 
the  morning  business  additional  state- 
ments presented  at  the  desk  by  each 
Senator,  respectively — and  tliat  means 
personally. 

The  PEIESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  this  Is  a  matter  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  myself. 

The  purpose  is  to  make  the  Record 
more  readable  and  more  readily  under- 
standable, to  enable  Senators  and  their 
staffs  to  follow  a  cursive  debate  rather 
than  a  discursive  variance.  Whereas  up 
to  now  the  Record  has  been  interspersed 
with  olla  podidra.  mixed  hash,  and  pot 
au  feu,  now.  hopefully,  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  largely  extraneous  matter,  when 
we  becin  debate  on  a  subject  such  as  the 
school  limch  program  and  a  Senator 
wants  to  talk  about  grazing  rights,  min- 
eral rights,  irrigation,  or  housing,  there 
will  be  a  separation  of  the  data,  so  that 
we  may.  perhaps,  find  the  Concekssionai. 
Record  becoming,  at  long  last,  slightl>' 
interesting. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  this  be  done 
and  congratulate  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIiXD.  It  will  not  only  be 
all  that,  but  I  think  a  certain  amount  of 
money  will  be  saved  in  the  process,  which 
is  a  good  thing  in  this  day  and  age. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  a  Republican.  I  am 
sorry  I  forgot  the  money.   [Laughter.  1 


DJ8.  AIR  FORCE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  V3.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Vice  Adm.  Lawson  P.  Ramage.  U.S.  Na\-y. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  indicated, 
when  retired,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5233. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

VS.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corpe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  thcie  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  FCm  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  O'CLOCK  AJ*.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  aeuioa  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomlnatloDs  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


WISE  WORDS  OF  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and  the  Mi- 
ami Herald,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
distingxilshed  Journalists.  Also,  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  consistent  critics 
of  our  involvement  in  that  immoral,  im- 
declared  war  in  Vietnam  during  the 
Johnson  administration  and  now  during 
the  Nixon  administration. 

In  a  recent  column  that  appeared  in 
the  Miami  Herald  and  other  Knight 
newspapers  entitled  'Too  Kind  to  Nixon? 
Well.  That  Depends."  John  8.  Knight  re- 
sponded to  criticism  that  he  was  "going 
a  little  easier  on  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion than  is  deserring."  In  that  column 
he  clearly  and  concisely  pointed  out  the 
futility  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  the  danger  of  that  war  dragging  on 
indefinitely  and  expanding. 

Mr.  President.  I  l)elleve  that  this  col- 
unin  should  be  read  by  as  many  citizens 
as  possible,  and  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Too  Kd*»  to  Nixwf?  Well,  That  Dkprnds 
A  dtatlnguished  profeaeor  of  history  has 
been  kind  enough  to  otTer  some  commenda- 
tion ot  JSK  8  Noteboolc. 

"With  tb»  death  or  Ralph  McOUl,"  he 
wrltea.  "the  number  oX  aggreaslre  editors 
diminished  and  I  hope  you  will  continue 
your  work.  However.  I  have  felt  that  you 
were  going  a  UtUe  easier  on  the  Nixon  ad- 
mlnUtraUon  than  Is  deserving." 

Well,  sir,  people  differ  about  that.  Many 
Rr publicans,  and  especially  those  who  read 
this  column  In  the  MlanU  Herald,  appear  to 
think  that  any  crlUclsm  of  President  NUon 
Is  tantamount  to  treason. 

The  •either  you're  for  him  or  against 
him  '  dictate  runs  very  strong  In  the  minds 
of  peoi>le  who  oversimplify  the  issues  by 
automatically  rejecUng  any  view  not  in 
couiouance  with  their  own. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  "Olve  Nixon 
Every  Chance"  club,  I  have  muted  my  criti- 
cism on  Issues  raised  by  the  opposition  for 
purely  partisan  reasons. 

Thus,  when  the  volaUle  Hubert  Humphrey 
charged  that  Nixon's  veto  of  the  Health,  Ed- 
iicatlon  and  Welfare  bill  was  a  victory  won 
"at  the  expense  of  America's  chUdren  and 
the  needy. "  I  called  the  aUegaUon  "pure 
bosh"  which  of  course  It  was. 

Yet  there  has  been  no  hesitancy  about 
disagreeing  with  the  President  on  matters 
where — at  least  in  one  man's  opinion — he 
has  been  wrong. 

Issue  waa  taken  here  with  the  selection  of 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  our  chief  negotiator 
at  the  ParU  peace  talks.  Cabot  Lodge,  a 
longtime  friend,  was  too  cloeely  associated 
with  the  Saigon  regime  to  offer  any  hope  that 
he  and  Hanoi  could  ever  agree  on  anything. 
Other  than  the  shape  of  the  peace  table, 
that  Is. 

Subsequent  columns  expressed  objections 
to  a  gala  InaugaraUon  since  a  nation  at  v.  at 
should  practice  austerity;  to  the  doubling  of 
the  President's  pay  and  to  labelling  critics 
of  the  Pentagon  as  the  "new  Isolationists." 
We  have  been  puszled  by  Nixon's  appar- 
ent acceptance  of  the  Johnsonian  dictum  on 
~our  sacred  commltmenta"  in  Vietnam  and 
the  contradlcUons  In  the  President's  Guam 
and  Bangkok  pledges. 

Nixon  said  at  Guam  that  the  United 
States  would  avoid  Xuture  Vletnams.  But  at 
Bangkok  he  gave  assurance  that  we  will 
stand  proudly  with  TbalUnd.  Even  the 
Asians  found  this  confusing. 

And  then  there  Is  Um  "secret  war"  In 
Laos.  We  have  printed  the  facts  on  Laos 
which  Include  VB.  air  support,  bombing 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU  which  travels 
through  Laos,  U.S.  tactical  air  support  for 
the  Laotian  forces,  U.S.  advisers  nmnlng 
the  laotlan  army  and  the  Ion  of  at  least 
100  American  pUots  on  Laotian  mlaalons 
conducted  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

We  think  It  high  time  the  administration 
/'am*  clean  and  told  the  truth  about  Laos, 
an  area  fraught  with  the  same  perils  as 
Vietnam  In  the  early  1960's. 

On  the  lighter  side,  the  Nlxon-Agnew  antl- 
medla  kick  was  incomprehensible.  Ifr.  Nlx« 
one  name  Is  Included  since  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent wouldn't  even  think  of  playing  In  the 
Bob  Hope  Golf  Classic  without  White  House 
approval. 

Splro  Agnew  succeeded  In  shaking  the  net- 
work presidents  and  he  offended  some  overly 
sensitive  editors  and  commentators.  But  for 
what  purpoee? 

The  Vice  Prealdent  U  ao  elated  over  bla 
oratorical  succesaee  that  he  Is  now  scorching 
the  "limousine  liberals'*  and  finding  "the 
old  Uons  and  wolves  of  the  Democratic  party 
being  replaced  by  tabby  cats  and  lap  doga." 
This  U  good  partisan  stuff  and  tlie  ciuwda 
love  It.  What  contrlbuUon  It  all  makes  to 
national  unity  or  solution  of  the  nation's 
pressing  problems  somehow  escapes  us. 
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The  latest  Gallup  poll  shows  President 
Nixon  with  66  pet.  of  the  persons  Interviewed 
giving  approval  to  the  way  he  U  handling 
his  Job,  a  rise  of  7  points  over  hU  lowest 
rating  last  year. 

As  the  most  politically  sensitive  President 
since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  man  In  the 
White  House  has  checkmated  the  Demo- 
crats on  every  move. 

He  Is  given  credit  for  doing  his  utmost  to 
curb  Inflation,  getting  tough  on  pollution, 
urging  reform  of  an  unworkable  welfare 
system  and  planning  an  orderly  withdrawal 
Irom  Vietnam. 

Nixon  has  his  political  opposition  in  com- 
plete disarray.  In  commenting  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Democratic  NaUonal  Chairman 
Pred  R.  HarrU,  Columnist  Mary  McGrory 
says  that  "no  ambitious  young  man  would 
want  to  linger  In  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  which  can  scarcely  pay  its  tele- 
phone bills  and  Is  reduced  to  putting  on 
vaudeville  shows  because,  thanks  to  John- 
son, the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, there  Is  nothing  Its  orators  can 
safely  talk  about." 

Even  Lyndon  Johnson  Is,  as  Mary  Mc- 
Grory says,  "rubbing  salt  In  the  wounds  he 
Inflicted  on  the  Democratic  party  during  his 
five  years  In  the  presidency. " 

So  Dick  Nixon  who  made  It  to  the  White 
House  the  hard  way  Is  sitting  pretty  over  on 
Key  Blscayne.  Given  a  little  better  weather, 
he  might  even  become  exuberant. 

We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  the  peo- 
ple  and  the   polls   are   fickle.   One  month's 
applause  can  become  next  month's  disaster. 
The    Vietnam    war   Is   not   ending,    as   so 
many  persons  choose  to  believe. 

High  Interest  rates  are  drying  up  expan- 
sion capital.  Without  the  beneflt  of  presi- 
dential Jawboning  on  wages  and  prices,  the 
cost  of  living  Indices  continue  to  rise. 
Whether   inflation   can   ever    be   checked 
^  without  credit  and  wage  and  price  controls 

J^f  is  at  best  a  dubious  proe^iect. 

Other  than  Inflation,  the  Vietnam  war  is 
President  Nixon's  gravest  problem.  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  promises  "steady 
withdrawals"  beyond  the  250,000  level  once 
advocated  by  his  predecessor  Clark  Clifford. 
But  Mr.  Laird  qualifies  his  optimism  by 
conceding  that  U.S.  combat  troops  will  re- 
main in  Vietnam  after  American  forces  have 
given  up  primary  combat  responsibility  in 
the  war.  They  will  remain,  he  said,  to  pro- 
tect American  support  troops  left  in  Viet- 
nam to  help  the  South  Vietnamese. 

In  other  words,  another  Korea  where  ele- 
ments of  U.S.  combat  troops  have  remained 
for  20  years.  The  South  Vietnam  situation 
Is  infinitely  more  complicated  than  Korea 
where  an  armistice  of  sorts  does  exist  and 
the  South  Koreans  as  fighting  men  are  far 
superior  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Let  Vietnam  drag  on  interminably  and 
public  patience  will  wear  thin.  This  would 
spell  trouble  for  Nixon  in  view  of  his  forth- 
right pledge  "to  end  this  war  In  a  way  that 
would  Increase  our  chances  to  win  true  nnd 
lasting  peace  ...  If  I  fail  to  do  so  I  expect 
the  American  people  to  hold  me  account- 
able." 

As  to  whether  I  have  been  "easier  on 
Nixon  than  Is  deserving"  or  "too  critical"  as 
some  readers  see  It,  the  endeavor  has  been 
to  deal  fairly  and  objectively  with  an  admln- 
IstraUon  not  long  in  power  and  still  facing 
Its  most  crucial  tests. 

Whenever  thoughts  of  disenchantment 
begin  to  smoulder,  I  think  of  what  might 
have  been  and  the  combustive  processes  come 
down  to  cooL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
John  S.  Knight  points  out  how  President 
Nixon  has  failed  to  use  the  Paris  peace 
talks  as  an  effective  forum  for  ending 
the  Vietnam  war.  While  the  peace  talks 
have  come  to  a  complete  standstill,  young 
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Americans  daily  continue  to  fight  and 
die  in  that  Uttle  faraway  country  of  no 
strategic  or  economic  importance  what- 
ever to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
He  reiterates  his  disappointment  that 
President  Nixon  appointed  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  to  succeed  Averell  HaiTiman  as 
om-  chief  negotiator  at  Paris.  AvereU 
Harriman  is  a  great  American  diplomat 
who  succeeded  in  achieving  the  Limited 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  his  predecessors  imder  pre- 
vious American  Presidents  liad  failed  to 
accomplish.  Even  though  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge    was    his    longtime    friend,    Mr. 
Knight  strongly  believed  the  President 
made  a  bad  appointment  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on 
several  occasions  has  stated  that  he  tf- 
fectionately  regarded  Vice  President  Ky 
as  a  son.  This  flamboyant  air  marshal 
who  has  stated  that  Hitler  was  his  hero, 
fought  against  his  own  fellow  country- 
men seeking  national  liberation  from  the 
French.  That  Lodge  had  stated  that  Ky 
wsis  like  a  son  to  him  is  a  fact  that  is  well 
known  to  representatives  of  North  Viet- 
nam  and  of   the   National   Liberaticm 
Front  and  was  a  roadblock  toward  any 
PKjssible    effectiveness    of    Lodge    as    a 
negotiator. 

John  Knight  also  criticizes  the  so- 
called  "secret  war"  in  Laos  and  the  very 
real  danger  of  our  escalating  the  unde- 
clared war  we  are  waging  at  the  present 
time  in  that  small  undeveloped  coimtry 
that  is  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single 
young  American. 

In  his  column  Editor  and  Publisher 
Knight  states  the  danger  that  U.S.  com- 
bat troops  may  remain  in  Vietnam  for 
many  years  to  come.  Reducing  the  troop 
level  in  Vietnam  to  350,000  or  250,000 
men  is  not  what  Americans  had  in  mind 
when  they  elected  Richard  Nixon  to  end 
the  war. 

Mr.  President.  John  S.  Knight  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  his 
keen  understanding  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  Vietnam  and  for  his  editorial 
efforts  to  help  bring  about  an  end  to  our 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  quagmire. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ABOMINATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
conscription  of  our  youth  in  time  of 
peace  is  an  abomination.  It  should  never 
be  tolerated.  We  should  seek  to  have  a 
purely  volunteer  army,  though  an  In- 
crease in  pay  would  probably  be  neces- 
sary. Only  in  times  of  grave  national 
emergency  and  when  Congress  has  de- 
clared war  should  our  youth  be  con- 
scripted into  the  Arjned  Forces.  Under 
our  former  selective^ervice  law  the  lives 
of  young  men  were  disrupted  due  to  un- 
cei-talnty.  Under  our  present  selective 


service  policy,  a  19-year-old  boy  if  he  is 
not  summoned  before  his  20th  birthday 
will  not  be  drafted  except  in  time  of 
war.  The  old  draft  law  of  taking  the 
oldest  first  needlessly  disrupted  count- 
less homes,  marriages  and  careers. 

The  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Congress  also  have  a  duty  to  recommend 
a  maximum  18  months*  service  for 
di-aftees. 

In  that  cotmection,  may  I  say  that 
every  one  of  our  European  allies  lias  con- 
scription for  a  lesser  period  than  2  years. 
West  Germany  has  a  conscription  for 
13  months. 

Belgium  conscripts  for  only  12  months. 
France  and  Norway  conscript  for  12  to 
15  months;  Denmark  from  12  to  14 
months. 
We  alone  have  2  years. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  have 
no  draft  whatever. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  do  away  with 
this  abomination  except  in  a  time  of 
grave  national  emergency  or  in  a  pe- 
riod when  Congress  has  declared  war. 
Otherwise,  we  must  have  a  purely  volim- 
teer  army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  approval  of  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  just  said  and 
also  express  my  wholehearted  support 
for  the  Gates  Commission  report  on  an 
all-volunteer  army. 

I  think  that  the  figure  set  by  the  Gates 
Commission  is  too  high.  Instead  of  being 
2.5  million,  the  figure  ought  to  be  around 
2  million  or  a  little  less. 

I  certainly  approve  their  suggestion 
and  their  recommendation  that  the  pay 
of  the  lower  grades  be  increased  con- 
siderably and  that  those  who  become 
members  of  an  all-volunteer  army  be 
subject  to  veterans'  benefits.  I  think  this 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  applaud  the  recommendations  of  the 
Gates  Commission.  I  think  the  present 
draft  law  is  most  inequitable  and  most 
unfair.  I  say  that  as  one  who  voted 
against  the  draft  law.  and  as  one  who 
voted  against  the  lottery  affecting  the 
19-year-olds,  which  I  think  in  itself  was 
also  inequitable. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  have  come  to 
this  pass  whereby  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  some  sound  and  solid 
recommendations. 

I  would  hope  most  sincerely  that  even 
though  the  draft  does  not  expire  mitil 
next  year,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee would  start  hearings  on  the  Gates 
proposals  this  year.  The  way  needs  to  be 
paved  without  fuither  delay,  leading  to 
a  better  situation  as  far  as  armed  serv- 
ice personnel  are  concerned  than  is  the 
case  today  or  has  been  the  case  for  a 
good  number  of  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion is  that  a  means  will  be  created 
whereby  a  stand-by  will  be  in  operation 
in  case  of  extr«ne  emergency. 

A  most  significant  and  most  important 
part  of  that  proposal  is  that  the  decision 
will  be  up  to  Congress,  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  They  will  be 
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responsible  onc«  again  for  putting  it  In 
operation  and  to  me  that  means  a  re- 
turn to  constitutional  normalcy  and  con- 
gressional Intent.  In  a  sense.  It  will  be 
an  application  related  to  Congress'  war- 
declaring  powers. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  draft.  His 
figures  were  correct.  He  also  mentioned 
the  fact  that  18-year-oIds  had  been 
called  up  over  the  past  several  decades. 
Maybe  some  of  them  are  still  eligible 
It  would  be  fitting  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  hearings  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  relative 
to  giving  the  voting  franchise  to  Uie  18- 
year-olds-  would  become  a  part  of  the 
law  of  this  land,  either  through  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  through  at- 
tachment to  another  bill  which  may 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  It  Is  about  time,  because  the 
18-year-oIds  are  considered  adults;  they 
are  subject  to  criminal  action:  are  sub- 
ject to  the  draft:  are  subject  to  paying 
taxee:  are  allowed  to  marry  at  that  age. 
However,  they  are  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  making  of  a  policy  which 
has  a  vital  control  over  their  llTes  for 
a  certain  period  of  time  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  draft.  Because  of  this  and 
the  other  factors  mentioned  they  should 
be  giren  the  right  and  the  responsibility 
to  vote. 

I  think  we  are  long  overdue  in  giving 
these  young  citizens  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
I  would  hope  that  if  they  are  continued 
to  be  denied  that  right — incidentally, 
they  have  that  right  in  the  SUte  of 
Georgia — that  we  would  consider  seri- 
ously in  any  future  draft  or  conscrip- 
tion legislation,  a  provision  that  no  man 
will  become  eligible  for  the  draft  until 
he  has  the  right  to  vote.  That  would 
mean,  generally  speaking,  at  age  21.  The 
way  to  face  up  to  this  question  and  over- 
come it  is  to  give  the  18-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote  now  or  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  they  can  determine  in  some  small 
part  the  policy  of  this  country  that  they 
are  called  upon  and  have  been  called 
upon  to  execute  over  the  last  several 
decades. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
very  much  for  his  remarks  and  commend 
him  tot  the  statement  he  has  made  to- 
day. I  am  so  glad  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  I  are  in  complete 
agreement. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
'  Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
llstezied  with  great  Interest  to  the  col- 
loquy between  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  would  like 
to  add  one  thought. 

People  who  nm  for  public  ofDce  make 
many  promises  and  snmrtimes  extrava- 
gant promises.  Sometimes  I  think  there 
is  no  Intent  to  live  up  to  aome  of  the 
promises. 

One  of  the  gratifying  things  about 
the  present  Incumbent  in  the  White 
House.  President  Richard  Nlxon.  Is  the 
fact  that  he  has  carried  out  or  has  tried 
to  carry  out  many  of  the  major  cam- 
paign promises  he  made  In  1966,  1967, 


1968.  One  of  the  campaign  promises  that 
I  recall  was  that  we  should  have  a  volun- 
teer army.  So  I  am  gratified  that  the 
Commission  has  come  up  with  this  sug- 
gestion and  also  that  the  President's  at- 
titude has  received  the  very  strong  sup- 
port and.  of  course,  the  very  important 
support  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  well  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  also  make  a 
further  remark  that  if  the  granting  of 
the  franchise  to  18-year-olds  and  up  is 
in  the  mainstream  of  America's  thinking. 
then,  too.  the  present  incumbent  in  the 
White  House.  President  Richard  Nlxon, 
also  advocated  this  many  years  ago. 

I  would  also  like  to  say.  in  passing,  that 
I  think  these  attitudes  on  lowering  the 
voting  age,  coupled  with  draft  reforms 
already  made  and  coupled  with  his  at- 
titude on  a  volimteer  army,  certainly 
are  factors  why  there  is  less  youth  un- 
rest in  the  country  today  and  a  greater 
acceptability  by  the  young  people  of  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  White  House. 
Mr.  NLANSFIELD.  I  think  it  also 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Initial 
legislation  in  this  body  for  an  all  volun- 
teer army  was  in  accord  with  what  the 
President  advocated  during  the  cam- 
paign: and  if  I  remember  correctly,  the 
initiators  of  the  legislation  were  the  dis- 
tinguished Seiator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
HATnzLB)  and — I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  this— the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatxr)  joined 
him,  and  also  a  number  of  Senators  on 
this  side,  including  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  others.  So 
there  is  truly  a  bipartisan  feeling  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  this  promise  which  had  been 
made  by  the  President  during  the  cam- 
paign— this  Commission  he  created 
which  has  come  forth  with  these  rec- 
ommendations— would  be  followed  by 
specifics  from  the  executive  branch  of 
Oovemment  to  the  end  that  this  iwo- 
posal  can  be  given  consideration  as  ex- 
peditiously as  poasUde  and  brought  be- 
fore the  Congress  as  a  whole  for  debate, 
consideration,  and  disposition. 

Mr.  ODRNEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  further 
oontrlbutlon.  Indeed.  It  Is  a  truly  bi- 
partisan effort.  I  should  hasten  to  add 
that  this  Senator  from  Florida  has  also 
supported  for  a  long  time  the  concept  of 
a  volunteer  army  as  soon  as  we  are  able 
to  move  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  Join  the  dkitlng^ils**^  majority  leader 
&nd  to  congratulate  him  for  holding  out 
hope  to  the  18-year-olds  that  we  may 
take  the  step  to  extend  to  them  the  vot- 
ing privilege.  My  State  has  the  19-year- 
old  law.  Our  19-year-old3  may  vote.  They 
have  been  responsible  in  exercising  this 
privilege. 

I  would  like  to  urge  that  we  make  this 
a  bipartisan  effort  and  that  we  do  not 
hold  out  a  carrot  to  these  young  people 
to  let  them  believe  we  will  finally  take 
this  action  and  then  not  take  it. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  causes  of  un- 
rest among  the  young  people  in  this 
country  Is  that  they  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  really  have  a  piece  of  the 
action,  so  to  speak,  as  far  as  participa- 


tion In  Government  nationally  Is  con- 
cerned. I  would  hope  we  will  do  this. 

I  notice  the  suggestion  that  the  mat- 
ter might  be  tacked  on  to  the  civil  rights 
legislation.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good 
place  to  put  it:  but.  in  any  event,  it 
a-ould  seem  to  me  that  once  we  start  the 
ball  rolling  we  must  keep  the  ball  rolling 
because  our  young  people  have  been  dis- 
appointed with  us  all  too  often  because 
we  start  things  and  then  do  not  finish 
them. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  will  find  he 
has  a  lot  of  Young  Turks  who  will  be 
behind  him  in  his  eCforU  to  extend  the 
voting  privilege  to  18-year-olds. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, anent  the  suggestion  that  the 
franchise  be  accorded  to  persons  under  21 
years  of  age,  may  I  say  that  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Randolph)  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  effort  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  He  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
moment  but  I  rise  to  remind  Senators 
that  my  senior  colleague  has  been  fight- 
ing this  battle  a  long  time.  At  the  present 
moment  he  has.  I  believe,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  placing  the  matter  before 
the  people  of  the  States  for  them  to  de- 
cide. He  has  as  cosponsors  of  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  been  very  diligent  in  his  efforts  to 
obtain  signatiu^s.  I  am  cosponsor  of  that 
resolution.  He  is  pressing  for  action  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and, 
hopefully,  by  the  Senate  at  an  early  date. 

I  very  much  support  the  idea  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  could  not  sup- 
port any  suggestion  that  a  Federal  statute 
be  passed  to  Implement  this  proposal  be- 
cause I  think  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution, article  I.  section  2;  article  n.  sec- 
tion 1:  and  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  matter  of  determining 
the  qualifications  of  voters  remains  the 
prerogative  of  the  States.  The  States 
may,  of  course,  act  Individually  to  lower 
the  voting  age  without  action  by  the 
Congress. 

But  I  heartily  supiwrt  the  Idea  of  the 
constitutional  amendment.  I  would  vote 
for  it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  action 
to  present  the  matter  to  the  people  to  let 
them  make  the  final  Judgment  thereon. 
But  I  wanted  to  remind  Senators  that 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  been 
fighting  this  battle  for  a  long  time  and  I 
did  not  want  this  moment  to  escape  with- 
out due  credit  being  given  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I.  too, 
want  to  Join  In  giving  full  credit  to  the 
disttacuUied  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  for  the  interest  he 
has  shown  in  trying  to  achieve  the  right 
to  vote  for  18-year-olds  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  He  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing and  continuing  contribution  to  the 
effort  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
change.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  hearings 
were  hdd  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
147,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
and  which  would  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18.  Among  the  witnesses  sun>orting 
the  proposal  at  the  time  were  Dr.  S.  I. 
Hayakawa,  of  San  Frandaoo  State 
University,  Dr.  Walter  Mennlnger.  who 
served  on  the  National  Commtarion  on 
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the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
and  Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard 
Klelndlenst.  I  would  also  point  out  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Adckn),  the  dean  of  the 
Republicans,  and  I— and  I  say  this  in  all 
modesty — over  a  nimiber  of  years  Jointly 
have  been  Interested  in  this  matter  and 
have  Introduced  constitutional  amend- 
ments seeking  to  achieve  the  same  objec- 
tive. 

I  agree  that  basically  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  States  under  all  the  nota- 
tions which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wesc  Virginia  has  cited;  but  I  note 
also  In  certain  States  like  New  Jersey 
and  Virginia  In  the  last  election— and 
Just  In  the  past  week.  I  believe  In  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates— pro- 
posals to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  or  19 
were  turned  down. 

In  my  State  I  have  been  advocating 
the  vote  should  be  given  to  18-year-olds 
for  many  years.  It  was  turned  down  until 
last  year.  The  Montana  Legislature  did 
pass  a  resolution  calling  for  a  referen- 
dum this  November  which  would  lower 
the  vote  to  19-year-olds  in  my  State.  I 
am  sorry  it  is  not  going  down  to  18-year- 
olds  but  I  Intend  to  campaign  up  and 
down  the  width  and  length  of  my  State 
In  behalf  of  the  19-year-old  amendment 
for  the  young  people  of  Montana.  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  a  combined  and  co- 
ordinated effort  on  the  part  of  many  of 
us  that  this  referendum  will  be  agreed  to 
by  the  people. 

I  think  what  many  of  us  forget  or  do 
not  recognize  Is  that  the  young  men  and 
women  of  today  are  far  more  aware  and 
far  better  informed  than  we  were  at  their 
age.  They  know  what  Is  going  on.  They 
want  a  "piece  of  the  action,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stivxns).  who  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  this  fight.  They  are  en- 
tiUed  to  be  given  recognition  and  respon- 
sibility, so  that  their  responsibilities  will 
be  In  accord,  at  least  in  some  degree,  with 
the  making  of  the  policies  which  they  are 
called  on  to  carry  on,  as  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. If  I  may  have  1  additional  minute. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  want  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  reminding 
us  that  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and  our  own  be- 
loved majority  leader  have  over  the  years 
advocated  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  present  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  question  of  allowing 
persons  under  21  the  privilege  of  voting. 
It  was  not  my  intention  to  detract  from 
the  actions  of  any  other  Senators,  but  I 
Just  wanted  to  make  clear  that  the  pro- 
posal or  sxiggestion  that  18-year-olds  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote,  or  at  least 
allowing  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  decide  the  issue  through  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Is  not  something 
new.  The  reference  to  New  Turks  is  all 
right,  but  some  of  the  Old  Turks  have 
been  fighting  for  this  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  not  something  that  has  recenUy  come 
about  with  the  advent  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration. I  wanted  my  colleagties  to  know 
that  my  senior  colleague,  who  was  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives  for  14  years, 
was  fighting  for  this  privilege  a  long  time 
before  any  of  the  New  Turks  on  either 
side  reached  this  body.  He,  In  fact, 
offered  his  first  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  18-year-old  voting  in  1942. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
wanted  to  say  a  word  about  the  18-year- 
old  vote  question. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Joined 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  only  a  month  ago,  In  redeem- 
ing a  campaign  pledge  of  mine  in  1968 
to  let  18-year-olds  vote.  I  rise  only  to 
join  in  what  has  been  said  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
on  that  score.  I  am  very  enlightened  by 
what  has  been  said  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens). 

I  would  like  to  affirm  by  own  feeling 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  granting  18-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote.  It  should  be  universal  and 
not  Just  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  It 
would  thus  represent  the  Judgment  of 
the  whole  Nation  on  this  question. 

I  have  done  much  campaigning  among 
the  young  people  and  I  think  It  Is  defl- 
nitely  what  they  want.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  aspects  of  our  response  to  their 
feelings  about  the  modern  world.  I  deeply 
believe  It  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  them 
and  will  introduce  a  note  of  re«K)nslbllity 
which  we  saw  In  the  McCarthy  cam- 
paign and  which  is  most  desirable  for 
the  Nation. 

I  rise  only  to  affirm  my  own  feeling 
about  a  constitutional  amendment.  I 
hope  very  much  that  we  may  have  a  very 
early  opportunity  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. I  notice  there  is  some  thought  that 
this  objective  can  be  accomplished  by 
law.  I  shall  devote  myself  to  looking  into 
that  question.  I  would  not  say  "'No,'"  but 
It  seems  to  be  a  doubtful  question.  How- 
ever, whatever  is  done  should  be  done 
nationally  and  uniformly  in  all  the  States 
and  for  all  our  young  people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  shielding  and  I  also  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  ciis- 
tomary  courtesy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

I  also  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alaf'ka. 

Fixing  a  voting  age  is  a  question  that 
has  no  partisan  characteristics.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  recognition  of  the 
improved  enlightenment  of  our  citiaens. 
I  have  been  associated  with  the  youth 
in  my  State  for  a  long  while.  As  a  teacher, 
as  a  superintendent,  as  a  Congressman, 
and  now  as  a  Soiator,  I  have  visited 
many  schools.  Few  things  give  me  greater 


thrill,  nothing  gives  me  greater  inspira- 
tion and  challenge,  than  a  visit  with  the 
bright  yotmgsters  of  today.  I  hold  them 
Infinitely  better  informed  on  domestic 
and  international  problems  than  my  gen- 
eration was.  I  hold  the  18-year-olds  to- 
day better  informed,  more  capable  of  the 
exercise  of  discriminating  judgment  on 
national  Issues,  than  my  generation  was 
at  the  age  of  21. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been  char- 
acterized throughout  its  history  with  ini- 
tiative, with  adventure,  with  progressive 
action.  The  action  proposed  in  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  to- 
day is  In  keeping  with  that  character. 
We  of  the  legislative  branch  must  of  ne- 
cessity, and  also  out  of  genuine  desire, 
cooperate  with  the  Executive,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  initiative  passes 
from  us,  or  should.  Indeed,  the  Initiation 
of  legislation,  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islation, toe  enactment  of  legislation,  is 
the  primary  fimction  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

With  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  think  we 
should  proceed  to  make  a  reality  of  the 
goals  to  which  so  many  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  given  voice — that 
Is,  to  effectuate  the  franchise  for  the 
yoimg  men  and  women  of  18,  19,  and  20 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  may  have  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
regarding  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
years.  During  my  campaign  for  Governor 
and  also  for  Senator  I  supported  that 
proposition,  and  still  strongly  feel  that 
the  present  law  which  does  not  allow  for 
voting  until  the  age  21  is  a  relic  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  long  past  the  time  when 
we  took  note  of  the  fact  that  young 
people  today  are  better  informed.  They 
are  able  to  exercise  the  good  Judgment 
we  expect  of  voters.  More  than  that, 
young  people  desire  a  "piece  of  the  ac- 
tion." Until  we  give  them  a  chance  to 
exercise  that  privilege,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  let  them  believe  that  they 
are  being  left  out  and  that  we  do  not 
recognize  the  contribution  they  can 
make. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  those 
Senators  who  have  commented  on  this 
subject  this  morning.  I  am  very  happy 
to  tell  them  that  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  help  them  brin«r  about  that  change. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. They  further  indicate  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  an  issue  in 
which  the  legislative  branch  can  take 
the  lead.  I  am  happy  we  are  now  In  the 
act  of  doing  so. 

like  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  would  prefer  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  dramatize  and  formalize 
this  progressive  move;  but  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  it  through  legislation,  constitu- 
tionally and  effectively.  I  would  favor 
that,  too.  Perhaps  legislation  on  the  sub- 
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Ject  would  facilitate  the  approval  of  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, wlU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  may  have  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  Constitution,  the  sec- 
tions thereof  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  mat- 
ter can  be  resolved  by  legislation.  Arti- 
cle I.  section  2:  article  II.  section  1:  and 
the  17th  amendment  state  in  essence  that 
the  electors  for  offices  such  as  those  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  so  on  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature.  It  would 
.seem  that  this  clearly  indicates  that  the 
determination  of  qualifications  of  voters 
is  a  prerogative  of  the  States. 

But  with  respect  to  its  being  a  matter 
for  the  legislative  branch,  it  seems  to 
me.  Mr.  President,  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  constitutional  amend- 
ments are  presented  by  way  of  joint  reso- 
lutions, suid  that  this  would  be  a  )oint 
resolution  which  would  not  go  to  the 
President  for  his  signature — he  has  no 
opportunity  to  veto  a  resolution  present- 
ing to  the  people  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment; he  has  no  voice  in  that 

Mr.  GORE.  Nor  to  Initiate  it. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Nor  to 
initiate  it.  So  it  is  entirely  a  legislative 
matter,  resting  with  the  legislative 
branch— the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people — and  in  the  final  analysis  the 
people  themselves,  when  it  comes  to  rati- 
fication of  such  an  amendment. 

So  I  do  not  view  this  as  a  matter  re- 
quiring Presidential  initiative,  at  all.  He 
has  no  voice  In  the  matter;  and  If  we 
present  a  resolution  carrying  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  people,  this 
Is  not  a  matter  which  would  go  to  the 
President's  desk.  He  has  no  opportunity 
to  veto  it  or  sign  it;  therefore  it  Is  un- 
questionably a  matter,  I  think,  over 
which  we  have  jurisdiction.  It  would  go 
directly  from  the  Congress  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  course.  In  the  case  of 
legislation  It  would  be  a  matter  for  ref- 
erence to  the  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  It 
would. 

Mr.  GORE.  Like  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virgiiila.  I  have  leaned 
In  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
That  would  still  be  my  choice.  But  I  am 
willing  to  examine  the  possibility  of  legis- 
lation, and  if  substantial  doubt  as  to 
its  constitutionality  exists,  then  I  would 
lean  toward  initiation  of  legislation  as  a 
means  possibly  of  achievement,  and  also 
as  a  means  of  spurring  the  more  formal- 
ized and  surer  matter  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  his  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  SCOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  with  regard  to  the  proposal 
that  the  voting  age  be  lowered,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  hope  the  OMnmlttee 
will  act  on  this  matter  and  bring  it  to 


the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  we  can 
then  act  expeditiously  upon  it. 

I  favor  the  lowering  of  the  voting  age. 
I  have  something  of  a  feeling  that  per- 
haps it  might  be  accomplished  more 
quickly  by  statute  by  the  several  Sutes. 
but  if  a  constitutional  amendment  is  nec- 
essary, and  if  it  is  in  the  proper  wording. 
I  would  expect  to  be  able  to  support  it. 

As  evidence  of  my  own  feeling.  I  point 
out  that  there  is  a  controversy  going  on 
with  relation  to  whether  the  voting  age 
should  be  lowered  to  19  or  whether  it 
should  be  lowered  to  18.  That  is  one  part 
of  the  general  controversy.  Some  States 
say  18.  others  say  19.  An  interesting  poll, 
taken  some  time  ago,  I  beheve  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  showed  that  the 
18-year-olds  voted  heavily  for  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18.  but  those  polled 
whose  ages  were  from  19  to  21  voted 
equally  heavily  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  19. 

In  other  words,  as  you  progress  from 
18  to  19,  you  change  your  views  and  you 
believe  more  favorably  that  19  is  the  best 
age.  So  apparently  the  only  voting  age 
group  which  is  overwhelmingly  for  vot- 
ing at  18  is  the  18-year-olds:  and  1  year 
later,  they  have  decided  that  19  is  better. 
I  do  not  know  which  is  better,  but  I 
do  know  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  merit  In 
saying  that  If  you  are  old  enough  to  fight, 
you  are  old  enough  to  vote,  and  when  we 
see  16-year-olds  driving  automobiles  and 
18-ypar-olds  piloting  fighter  planes,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  Is  about  time 
we  got  away  from  the  old  fashion  of  be- 
lieving that  all  decisions  of  import  are 
to  be  postponed  until  you  are  21.  If  you 
can  get  married  at  18  in  many  places, 
and  in  practically  every  place  with  the 
consent  of  your  parents,  I  think  getting 
married  is  as  important  a  decision  as 
whom  you  are  going  to  send  to  public 
ofBce.  If  that  is  the  case,  perhaps  we 
should  apply  it  in  our  laws,  and  therefore 
I  would  like  to  see  the  voting  age  lowered. 


THE  TRANS-ALASKAN  PIPELINE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tention of  conservation-minded  Ameri- 
cans will  be  directed  toward  Alaska  in 
the  months  ahead  as  the  construction  of 
the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  begins.  In 
many  ways,  this  Is  the  most  critical  pipe- 
line construction  job  In  history,  since  it 
will  encoimter  many  problems  which 
have  seldom  been  confronted  and  never 
on  this  large  a  scale  before. 

Secretary  Hickel  Is  to  be  commended 
for  the  care  and  thoroughness  he  has 
exercised  in  requiring  that  extraordinary 
safeguards  be  established  before  a  permit 
to  build  this  pipeline  is  issued.  Those  who 
were  fearful  of  the  Secretary's  Alaskan 
background  and  the  pressures  generated 
by  those  with  an  economic  interest  in  an 
early  construction  date  should  take  heart 
from  the  courage  and  good  judgment 
which  the  Secretary  has  used. 

The  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Involves 
spanning  over  800  miles  of  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  ecologically  sensitive 
terrain  on  earth.  In  addition,  the  climatic 
conditions  under  which  this  Job  must 
proceed  offer  severe  challenges  to  the 
ingenuity  and  the  technology  of  the  pipe- 
line construction  industry. 

The  Job  is  likely  to  cost  in  the  neigh- 


borhood of  $1  billion  and  will  be  the 
means  whereby  many  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil  from  the  North  Slope  move  to 
markets  in  this  country.  In  addition,  suc- 
cess with  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline 
project  will  help  hasten  the  day  when 
a  natural  gas  pipeline  can  be  built  to  the 
North  Slope  to  bring  in  natural  gas  to 
combat  pollution  and  meet  growing  en- 
ergy needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  construction  of  this 
project  win  be  watched  by  many  conser- 
vation groups,  both  within  our  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  private  sector.  In  addi- 
tion, the  eyes  of  conservationists  abroad 
will  be  directed  toward  Alaska  to  observe 
effects  on  the  delicate,  ecological  balance 
which  exists  In  the  Arctic.  Clearly,  the 
construction  of  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipe- 
line is  no  place  for  experimentation.  The 
successful  completion  of  this  pipeline  will 
require  the  services  of  the  most  experi- 
enced builders  and  the  finest  technology 
which  the  industry  has  developed.  Tlie 
pipeline  must  be  built  as  near  100-per- 
cent failure  free  as  possible,  for  a  mis- 
take here  could  produce  an  environmen- 
tal disaster. 

The  construction  of  the  Trans-Alas- 
kan Pipeline  is  no  place  to  cut  corners. 
The  rule  established  by  Secretary  Hickel 
must  require  compliance  with  superior 
construction  standards  and  must  specify 
the  use  of  the  highest  quality  materials 
and  workmanship.  All  who  desire  a 
strong  domestic  petroleum  industry  and 
who  wish  to  see  this  Nation  remain  large- 
ly self-sufficient  in  meeting  its  petroleum 
needs,  also  have  a  stake  in  what  happens 
on  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Job.  A 
mistake  or  failure  here  will  re-energize 
the  critics  of  the  domestic  oil  industry 
and  further  weaken  the  position  of  this 
viul  segment  of  our  Nation's  economy 
and  defense.  Here  is  a  place  where  the 
petroleum  Industry  cannot  afford  to 
gamble. 

Again.  I  wish  to  compliment  Secretary 
Hickel  for  the  thoughtful  and  deliberate 
manner  in  which  he  has  proceeded  In 
making  the  difficult  decisions  he  has 
faced  in  this  matter.  The  Secretary  is 
an  Alaskan,  but  he  has  not  sacrificed 
safety  for  speed.  The  companies  which 
are  responsible  for  this  project  will  be 
well  advised  to  follow  his  example. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  statement  on  this  matter.  He  cer- 
tainly has  highlighted  one  of  the  great 
fears  of  the  national  conservation  orga- 
nizations, and  I  think  that  he  has  stated 
the  Alaskan  position  on  the  construction 
of  the  new  pipeline  by  the  Trans- Alaskan 
pipeline  system,  which  Is  that  we  want 
the  pipeline  constructed  in  the  manner 
that  will  provide  the  most  absolute 
guarantee  possible  from  the  Industiy 
that  no  Incidents  such  as  Santa  Bar- 
bara will  develop  in  Alaska. 

I  have  spoken  to  oil  industry  groups 
throughout  the  country  and  put  it  Just 
like  that— that  the  industry  cannot  af- 
ford an  Arctic  Santa  Barbara,  and  that 
it  must  insist  upon  compliance  with  the 
high  sUndards  that  have  been  set  by 
Secretary  Hickel  and  his  advisers,  and 
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that  they  must  be  paUent.  so  that  we  and 
the  American  public  as  a  whole  can  be 
assured  that  all  of  the  condltlona  that 
are  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this 
pipeline  will  be  met  without  some  ad- 
verse incident. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  STErVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
though  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  made  ref- 
erence to  Santa  Barbara.  There  is  a 
saying  that  Santa  Barbara  gets  its  oil 
changed  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  am  happy 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
made  this  statement  Is  that  many  of  us 
are  watching  with  Interest  to  see  who  is 
awarded  the  contracts  for  building  this 
pipeline,  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  pointed  out,  we  want  no 
experimentation  as  far  as  the  Alaska 
pipeline  Is  concerned.  It  must  be  con- 
structed by  those  who  are  qualified  and 
experienced  in  the  field,  and  people  who 
understand  the  problem;  and  I  have  said 
often  that  I  think  there  are  many 
Alaskans  who  do  know  this  problem,  and 
can  perform  the  service  that  Is  required. 


to  l>e  UJ8.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York: 

John  L.  Buck,  of  Pennaylvanla,  to  be  u.8. 
marifhaJ  for  the  middle  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla; 

Lyle  8.  Oarlock,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States;  and 

Malcolm  R.  WUkey,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia circuit. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Modification  or  Tradk  Aoreememt  Conces- 
sion AND  Adjustment  or  Dorr  oh  Ce«taii« 
Pianos 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Informing  the  Senate  that 
he  has  issued  a  proclamation  providing  tariff 
relief  for  3  years  for  moet  of  the  VB.  piano 
Industry  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

RsFOKT  ON  Paoposxo  FAciuni»  Projicts  fob 
TBX  Ajurr  Nationai.  Qv^mb 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae  (InatallaUons  and  Housing) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  coet  of 
certain  faciUtlea  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Ouard 
(with  an  acoompaoying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servloea. 


COMMUNICATION  AND  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  THE  KNESSET 
(PARLIAMENT)  OF  ISRAEL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Ambas- 
sador, Embassy  of  Israel,  Washington, 
DC,  transmitting  the  text  of  the  Knes- 
set— Parliament — of  Israel  resolution  In 
support  of  the  right  of  Soviet  Jewry  to 
leave  the  U.S.S.R.  and  emigrate  to  Israel, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


BILLS    AND   A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  3496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ilona  Koc- 
san;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  3497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aleyamma 
Venneappa  Parayll;  and 

S.  3498.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bljan  SaJ- 
Jadl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

8. 3499.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  finan- 
cial assistance  to  urban  public  transporta- 
tion systems:  to  the  Committee  on  BanlLlng 
and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pesct  when  he  mtro- 
duced  the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Recokb 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NKL80N: 

8.  3500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  from  further 
pollution  by  requiring  that  synthetic  pe- 
troleum-based detergents  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  or  Imported  into  the  United 
States  be  free  of  phosphorous;  to  the  Otan- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Ui.  PACKWOOD: 

8.  3501.  A  bill  to  authorize  abortions  in  tix9 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Comcnlttee  oa 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  3502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  adjust  the  amotmt  c<, 
and  restrict  the  number  of,  peracmal  exemp- 
tions allowable  for  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Flnanwi 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Packwood  when  he 
introduced  the  blUs  appear  Uter  in  the  Rbc- 
oao  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlM 
the  Prealdent  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning August  3,  1970.  and  ending  August  8, 
1970,  as  "Professional  Photography  Week  In 
America";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  In  the 
Rccoao  tinder  the  appropriate  heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 


S.  3499— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  EMERGENCY  FI- 
NANCIAL ASSISTANCE  FOR  UR- 
BAN MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  provide 
emergency  financial  transportation  as- 
sistance to  those  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  which  might  well,  first, 
face  curtailment  of  all  or  a  significant 
part  of  such  service,  or  second,  which 
through  further  threatened  fare  raises 
could  seriously  undermine  the  welfare 
of  lower  income  persons  who  are  now 
totally  dependent  upon  public  transpor- 
tation syst^ns. 

The  Senate  enacted  on  February  3  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  to  provide  $3.1  billion  over 
a  period  of  6  or  more  years  to  fund  im- 
proved mass  transportation  sei-vice.  For 


years  Congress  has  pumped  billions  of 
dollars  into  highway  construction  while 
starving  our  mass  transit  system.  The 
result  was  predictable:  decline  of  mass 
transit,  clogged  roads,  and  increased  air 
pollution.  Our  environment  and  trans- 
portation system  has  grown  so  bad,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  finally  beginning  to 
wake  up.  The  act  Just  passed  represents 
a  good  beginning  in  our  road  back  to 
a  balanced,  modernized  transportation 
network.  Far  larger  sums  will  have  to  be 
appropriated  as  inflationary'  pressures 
ease.  Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  creation  of  a  transportation 
trust  fund  to  intelligently  fund  modes  of 
transportation  on  a  systems  basis. 

These  considerations  all  relate  to 
future  hopes  and  aspirations,  however. 
In  the  meantime,  those  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  that  have  managed  to  sur- 
vive and  those  gallant  or  desperate  or 
needy  mass  transit  riders  who  have  hung 
on  are  suffering.  Emergency  help  is  re- 
quired by  them  now.  Yet,  nothing  in 
present  legislation  appears  available  to 
help  them  quickly  and  adequately. 

The  legltOatoin  will  greatly  assist  in 
the  construction  of  new  systems  or  help 
existing  systems  purchase  new  equip- 
ment. It  does  not,  however,  help  those 
systems  that  have  had  the  foresight. 
Initiative,  and  courage  to  purchase  new 
equipment  without  the  promise  or  com- 
mitment of  outside  financial  assistance. 
Thus,  one  system  with  gumption  incurs 
debt  to  preserve  or  Improve  transporta- 
tion service  while  another  plays  it  safe, 
does  nothing,  and  winds  up  with  Federal 
financial  assistance.  By  rewarding  delay 
and  penalizing  initiative,  we  are  under- 
mining the  very  spirit  we  need  if  we  are 
to  revitalize  urban  mass  transportation. 
The  Chicago  Transit  Authority  is  a 
prime  case  in  point.  The  CTA  presently 
faces  a  deficit  for  1970  exceeding  $20  mil- 
lion primarily  as  a  result  of  having  to 
pay  interest  on  equipment  bonds  and  to 
lay  funds  aside  to  pay  off  the  principal 
on  such  obligations  as  well  as  the  need 
to  contribute  to  a  depreciation  account 
to  meet  future  needs.  Yet,  Income  will 
only  cover  currrait  operating  expenses. 
To  meet  these  added  expenses,  then,  the 
CTA  will  be  forced  to  increase  their  fare. 
It  is  already  40  cents.  Initial  proposals 
called  for  increasing  this  to  50  cents.  The 
public  protest  was  monumental.  Now  talk 
18  circulating  that  the  fare  will  go  to  45 
cmts.  But,  no  oae  can  doubt  this  Is  only 
a  way  station  pending  a  new  emergency 
and  a  new  need  for  a  fare  increase. 

As  fares  are  increased  total  paid  pas- 
senger fares  have  declined  from  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  1947  to  under  $400  million  today. 
This  decline  cannot  continue.  Roads  in 
the  Chicago  area  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly overcrowded.  Mass  transportation 
continues  to  decline  in  quality  and  serv- 
ice. Passengers  continue  to  desert  the 
system.  The  air  grows  more  foul.  Lower 
inootne  persons  are  being  forced  to  dig 
deeper  into  lean  budgets  for  higher  fares 
they  can  111  afford  or  to  turn  to  group 
riding  In  old  cars  whidi  endanger  safe 
driving  and  further  pollute  the  air. 

Such  conditions  can  be  found  in  city 
after  city.  Means  must  be  found  to  help 
reverse  the  trend  away  from  decay  of 
these  systems.  One  way  would  be  to  pro- 
vide direct  operating  subsidies.  Such  an 
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idea  should  be  seriously  considered.  It  is 
a  drastic  step,  however.  A  step  more  mod- 
erate in  nature  is  that  proposed  In  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  which  pro- 
vides emergency  relief  to  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  which  are  in  serious 
financial  difficulty— at  least  partly  be- 
cause of  a  burdened  indebtedness— and 
who  can  be  helped  if  relieved  of  the  need 
to  service  such  debt. 

The  proposed  bill  was  offered  by  me  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  Just  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Because  of  the  highly  technical 
nature  of  the  proposal  and  because  in- 
adequate time  existed  to  explore  the 
proposal  in  all  its  ramifications.  I  agreed 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  in  return 
for  the  scheduling  of  early  hearings  by 
the  Banking  and  CurretKy  Committee. 
Senators  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
TowEH,  the  floor  managers  of  the  legis- 
tion,  both  of  whom  have  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  problem,  graciously 
agreed  to  schedule  such  hearings.  It  is 
my  hope  that  through  such  hearings  we 
can  bring  forth  constructive  legislation 
to  provide  necessary  financial  assistance 
to  mass  transportation  systems  in  vital 
need  of  emergency  help.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  tlie  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3499)  to  provide  emergency 
financial  assistance  to  urban  public 
transportation  systems,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Percy,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   3499 

Be  it  enM:ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion S  of  tbe  Urban  Mom  Traiuportatlon  Act 
of  1964.  M  amended  (49  U  S.C.  1602).  U 
amended  by  Inserting  •(a)"  after  S«c.  S 
and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing subaecuons: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlalon 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  granu  to  States  and  local  public  bodlea 
and  agencies  thereof  to  pay  the  Interest  on 
and  to  discharge  obligations  on  securities, 
equipment  trust  certificates,  or  otherwise 
which  have  been  Inctirred  in  the  acquisition, 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  Improve- 
ment of  faculties  and  equipment  for  use, 
by  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise.  In  mass 
transportation  service  In  urban  areas.  A  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  authority  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  a  grant  Is 
essential  to  prevent  (1)  the  termlnntlon  o< 
aU  or  a  slgnlflcant  part  of  the  transportation 
service  for  a  community,  or  (3)  the  occur- 
rence of  a  serious  adverse  affect  upon  the 
welfare  of  a  substantial  number  of  lower 
Income  persons  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
transportation  service  of  such  community. 

"(c)  To  finance  the  grant*  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  thU  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  Incur  obllgaUons  In  the  form 
of  grant  agreements  or  otherwise  in  amounts 
aggregating  not  to  eiceed  •250.000.000.  This 
amount  shall  become  available  for  obligation 
upon  the  effecttve  dtte  of  this  subsection  and 
shall  remain  available  until  obligated.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  liquida- 
tion of  the  obligations  Incurred  under  this 
subsection  not  to  exceed  »a6,000.000  prior  to 


July  1.  1970,  which  amount  may  be  In- 
creased to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
•75,000.000  prior  to  July  1.  1971.  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  •150.000.000  prior  to 
July  1,  1972.  and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  aaSCOOCOOO  prior  to  July  1,  1973.  Sums 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expanded." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  175 — 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION DESIGNATING  PROFES- 
SIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY  WEEK  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  August  2  to  August  8 
of  this  year  as  Professional  Photography 
Week  in  America. 

This  year,  1970,  marks  the  90th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Profes- 
sional Photographers  of  America,  Inc.. 
the  oldest  and  largest  association  of 
photographers  in  the  world.  It  is  especi- 
ally significant  that  the  nine  decades  of 
this  organizations  lifetime  have  seen  the 
growth  of  photography  into  its  modern 
form.  It  has  bridged  the  gap  from  the 
daguerreotype  to  the  scientific  photo- 
graphic applications  we  know  today. 

Today,  photography— in  all  of  its  many 
facets  and  applications — is  an  almost  $5 
bUlion  per  year  industry,  employing  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans.  Its 
annual  growth  rate  three  times  that  of 
our  gross  national  product. 

Photography  has  preserved  for  us,  and 
for  our  children's  children,  the  faces  of 
oiur  great  men,  from  Lincoln  and  Grant, 
Davis  and  Lee,  down  to  Roosevelt, 
Churchill.  Elsenhower.  Martin  Luther 
King.  John  P.  Kennedy— and  Richard 
M.  Nixon. 

Photography  has  recorded,  and  re- 
ported, the  great  events  that  shape  mens 
lives:  wars  and  peace  treaties,  inven- 
tion, exploration,  legislation,  politics, 
business,  and  man's  never-ending  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  dignity.  Indeed, 
photography — in  both  the  print  and 
broadcast  media — has  helped  make 
Americans  the  best-informed  people  in 
history. 

But  photography  is  more  than  a  faith- 
ful recorder  and  reporter.  It  is  the 
scientific  tool  that  gave  us  our  first  look 
inside  the  human  heart,  our  first  look  at 
the  floor  of  the  deep  ocean,  our  first  look 
at  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Indeed,  with- 
out the  many  applications  of  photog- 
raphy in  our  space  program,  man  would 
not  yet  have  reached  the  moon. 

Today,  photography  plays  a  leading 
part  in  medicine,  scientific  and  industrial 
research  and  development,  manufactur- 
ing, distribution  and  sales.  It  is  contrib- 
uting in  ever-increasing  measiu-e  to  our 
fight  against  crime.  It  helps  expand  every 
horizon  of  human  knowledge. 

And  the  art  of  photography  enriches 
our  lives  with  beauty. 

In  recognition  of  the  role  of  photog- 
raphy in  our  modem  life  and  culture— 
and  of  the  contribution  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Professional  Photographers 
of  America.  Inc.— I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  Joint  resolution  and  to  urge 
immediate  tuid  favorable  consideration. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Joint 


resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  175)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  August  2,  1970,  and 
ending  August  8.  1970,  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week  in  America,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
BILL 

S.    3493 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Eastland)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3492,  to  strengthen  the 
penalties  for  illegal  fishing  in,  the  terri- 
torial waters  and  the  contiguous  fishing 
zone  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  NATION  S  AIRPORT  AND  AIR- 
WAY SYSTEM— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.   S16 

Mr.  GURNEY  t  for  himself,  Mr.  Boccs. 
Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Fannih,  Mr. 

GRirriN,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
Procty.  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Tower)  submitted  amendments,  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14465)  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's airport  and  aii-way  system,  for  the 
imposition  of  airport  and  tiirway  user 
chsu^es.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gurney  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SIT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me.  to  Hit. 
14465.  the  airport  and  airways  bill,  that 
will  exempt  State  and  local  governments 
from  the  proposed  user  taxes. 

It  is  a  longstanding  doctrine  that 
taxation  of  governmental  entities  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  reciprocity. 
For  example,  we  permit  State  and  local 
governments  to  tax  the  incomes  of  Fed- 
eral employees  in  return  for  which  we 
tax  the  incomes  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. In  another  instance,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  pay  State  or  local 
sales  taxes  for  purchases  made  In  those 
areas  which  impose  such  taxes.  State 
and  municipal  government  are  likewise 
exempted  from  paying  certain  Federal 
excise  taxes  on  their  purchases. 

This  bill  proposes  to  extend  to  State 
and  local  governments  a  user  tax  to 
which  they  have  been  previously  exempt. 
But  the  bill  provides  no  reciprocal  taxing 
power  to  compensate  for  this  tax.  Since 
the  reclpocity  doctrine  has  its  founda- 
tions in  constitutional  law,  there  Is  a 
real  question  as  to  whether  the  ellmlna- 
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tlon  of  the  exemption  will  withstand  a 
test  of  constitutionality. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
much  more  real  and  likely  result  if  we 
refuse  to  continue  this  exemption.  The 
word  that  best  describes  this  action— 
and  It  is  not  a  nice  word— is  "retaliation." 
If  the  State  and  local  govenunents  find 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  tax 
to  the  Federal  Government,  they  are 
quite  naturally  going  to  look  for  a  way 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  repay 
that  tax  to  them.  The  possibilities  are 
infinite:  a  tax  on  aircraft  owned  by  per- 
sons or  entities  that  do  not  pay  prop- 
erty taxes  to  the  State  is  one  possibility. 
Refusal  to  exempt  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  State  sales  or  gasoUne  taxes 
is  another. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  wish  to  create 
an  environment  of  hostility  between  the 
Federal  and  local  governments.  In  fact, 
we  are  trying  to  establish  just  the  oppo- 
site: a  relationship  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  good  will.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  our  cities  and  of  our 
rural  residents.  We  are  concerned  that 
many  State  and  local  goverrunents  are 
facing  budgetary  crises.  We  are  even 
considering  sharing  portions  of  the  Fed- 
eral revenues  with  the  State  and  local 
governments  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
their  financial  obligations. 

With  these  purposes  and  attitudes,  how 
can  we  Justify  imposing  these  user  taxes 
on  these  governments?  At  a  time  when 
increased  participation  of  State  and  local 
officials  in  conference,  hearings  and 
other  important  gatherings  is  desired, 
we  cannot  in  good  conscience  impose  a 
tax  which  will  effectively  reduce  their 
ability  to  participate  rather  than  in- 
crease it. 

Nearly  every  day  there  are  hearings 
being  conducted  by  this  Congress  affect- 
ing the  SUte  and  local  governments.  At- 
tendance at  these  hearings  by  represent- 
atives of  those  governments  is  essential 
if  their  side  is  to  be  fairly  and  properly 
heard.  Yet  this  Congress  Is  considering 
a  bill  that  will  clearly  make  such  attend- 
ance more  difficult. 

One  pertinent  fact  to  which  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  is  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  the  elimination  of  this  ex- 
emption is  expected  to  produce.  Various 
inquiries  have  failed  to  produce  a  Arm 
figure,  but  a  very  rough  figure  of  $25  mil- 
lion has  been  suggested.  Thjs  $25  million 
figure  represents  only  4  percent  of  the 
total  1670  million  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee anticipates  will  be  earned  in  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  of  the  new  user 
taxes.  Yet,  $25  million  is  a  very  substan- 
tial burden  to  place  on  our  Nation's  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  governments. 
Clearly,  the  slight  Increase  in  revenues 
to  be  derived  by  elimination  of  this  ex- 
emption is  not  worth  the  consequences 
of  reduced  local  participation  in  import- 
ant hearings  and  conferences  or  of  hos- 
tility and  retaliation  toward  the  Federal 
Government  that  could  result. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Senate  retain  the  exemption  from 
air  transportation  user  taxes  presently 
provided  to  State  and  local  governments. 
The  amendment  I  am  submitting  will 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  thia 
amendment  to  our  Nation's  State  and 


local  governments,  I  ask  tinanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  517)  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Amendment  No.  517 


On  page  105.  line  16,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks,  and  after  line  16.  Insert 
the  following: 
"Sec.  4283.  State  and  Local  Governments. 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
secUons  4261  and  4271  shall  not  apply  to 
transportation  furnished  to  the  government 
of  any  Bute,  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Page  97,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "sec- 
tions 4281  and  4282"  and  Insert  "sections 
4281.  4282,  and  4283". 

Page  114,  line  22,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  comma,  and  after  line  22,  insert 
the  following:  "except  that  such  term  does 
not  Include  any  aircraft  which  Is  owned  by 
the  government  of  a  SUte.  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  SUte.  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  which  la  normally  tised  exclusively 
in  the  exercise  of  governmental  functions." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

NO.    814 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  ncune  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment 
No.  514,  to  S.  2548,  the  school  lunch 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS   OF 
SENATORS 


SENATOR  -WILLIAMS  CALLS  FOR 
PRIVATE  MEETING  BETWEEN 
CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION 
AND  PRESIDENT  POMPIDOU— 
URGES  CANCELLATION  OF  JET 
SALE  TO  LIBYA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  weeks  and  months  now, 
we  have  becMne  accustomed  to  opening 
our  morning  newspapers  to  news  of  an 
increasingly  intense  Middle  East  conflict. 
We  were  all  greatly  distressed  last  week 
when,  in  the  heat  of  that  conflict,  bombs 
fell  on  a  civilian  plant  In  Egypt  killing 
70  civilians.  Israel  Immediately  in- 
formed the  world  that  the  bombing  had 
been  a  mistake:  That  the  civilian  plant 
had  not  been  intended  as  a  target.  In 
what  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual displays  of  good  faith  between  com- 
batants in  wartime.  Israel's  Defense  Min- 
ister, Gen.  Moshe  Dayan,  immediately 
warned  Egypt,  through  the  Red  Cross, 
that  one  of  the  bombs  that  fell  on  that 
plant  was  a  bomb  timed  to  explode  24 
hours  later.  Fortunately,  this  enabled 
Egjrpt  to  defuse  the  bomb  and  avoid  sub- 
sequent loss  of  life. 

The  State  Department  reacted  imme- 
diately and  strongly  with  a  resounding 
criticism  of  Israel,  despite  Israd's  im- 
mediate assurance  that  the  bombing  was 


an  accident  of  war  and  not  premeditated 
destruction  of  civilians.  This  reaction  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's lethargic  response  to  the  admit- 
tedly premeditated  bombings  of  civilian 
aircraft  by  Arab  terrorists  which  have 
injured  scores  of  civilians,  Israelis  and 
non-Israelis  alike.  This  Immediate  re- 
action was  also  in  marked  contrast  to  our 
belated,  afterthought-like  criticism  of 
the  bombing  of  a  civilian  airliner  in 
Munich,  Germany,  killing  and  injuring 
civilians.  This  is  In  marked  contrast  to 
our  lack  of  response  to  the  series  of  ter- 
rorist activities  directed  against  Jews 
outside  of  Israel  culminating  in  a  Mu- 
nich fire  killing  seven  elderly  Jews. 

And  now  we  have  witnessed  the  ap- 
parent sabotage  of  a  Swissair  flight  the 
past  weekend,  resulting  in  47  deaths,  and 
the  ambush  of  a  bus  of  American  tour- 
ists visiting  the  Holy  Land. 

The  State  Department  has  pledged  it- 
self to  a  policy  of  even-handedness  as 
between  our  Israel  allies  and  the  Soviet- 
dominated  Egyptian  and  Syrian  regimes. 
I  have  previously  criticized  that  policy 
and  do  so  again.  But  I  do  so  now  with 
even  more  fervor  because  I  have  learned 
that  the  State  Department  apparently 
believes  that  in  making  foreign  policy, 
it  need  not  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people.  It  need  not  even  re- 
spond to  the  policies  enunciated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  sad  duty  to  share 
with  Senators  and  with  the  people  of 
our  coimtry  a  recent  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  State  Department 
regarding  the  Middle  East  and  our  pol- 
icy of  even-handedness. 

As  we  all  recall.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  on  December  9,  1969,  delivered 
bis  first  major  policy  statement  on  the 
Middle  East.  In  that  statement,  the  full 
text  of  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  the  following  day,  he  announced 
his  basic  position  on  what  should  be  con- 
tained in  any  settlement  agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Lasting  Pkack  in  the  Middle  East: 
An  Ambkican  View 
(An  address  by  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers) 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning and  be  a  part  of  this  ln^>re8slve  con- 
ference, "nie  Galaxy  Conference  represents 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  significant  efforts 
In  the  Nation's  history  to  further  the  goals 
of  all  phases  of  adult  and  continuing  edu- 
cation. 

The  State  Department,  as  you  know,  has 
an  active  Interest  In  this  subject.  It  U  our 
belief  that  foreign  policy  issues  should  be 
more  broadly  understood  and  considered. 
As  you  know,  we  are  making  a  good  many 
efforts  toward  providing  continuing  educa- 
tion In  the  foreign  affairs  field.  I  am  happy 
tonight  to  join  so  many  stanch  allies  in 
those  endeavors. 

In  the  hope  that  I  may  further  that  cause 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  a  for- 
eign poUcy  matter  which  is  of  great  concern 
to  our  nation. 

VJB.    FOUCT    IN    THE    MIDOLI    EAST 

I  am  going  to  q>eak  totila^t  about  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  Bast.  I  want  to  nter 
to  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  as  It  re- 
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UtM  to  th»t  situation  In  the  hope  that  ther« 
may  b«  a  better  understand  I  n<  ol  that  poUcy 
and  the  reasons  for  It. 

Fallowing  the  third  Arab-Israeli  war  In  20 
years,  there  wa»  an  upsurge  of  hope  that  a 
lasting  peac*  could  be  achieved  That  hope 
has  unfortunately  not  been  realized.  There 
Is  no  area  ol  the  world  today  that  Is  more 
Important,  because  It  could  easily  again  be 
the  source  of  another  serious  conflagration. 

When  this  administration  took  office,  one 
of  our  first  actions  In  foreign  affairs  was  to 
examine  carefuUy  the  entire  situation  In 
the  Middle  East.  It  was  obvious  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  unreeolved  conflict  there 
would  be  extremely  dangerous,  that  the  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  alone  would  not  be  able 
to  overcome  their  legacy  of  suspicion  to 
achieve  a  poUUcal  settlement,  and  that  Inter- 
national  efforts  to   help   needed   support. 

The  United  States  decided  It  had  a  re- 
•ponslbinty  to  play  a  direct  role  In  seeking 
m  solution. 

Thus,  we  accepted  a  suggestion  put  for- 
ward both  by  the  French  Government  and 
the  Secretarr  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  agreed  that  the  major  powers — the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France — should  cooperate  to 
assist  the  Secretary  GeneraKs  representative. 
Ambassador  Jarring,  in  working  out  a  settle- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  reeolutlon  of 
the  Security  CooncU  of  the  United  Nations 
of  Nov«mber  10«7.  We  also  decided  to  con- 
sult directly  with  the  Soviet  Union,  hoping 
to  achieve  as  wide  an  area  of  agreement  as 
possible  between  us. 

These  decisions  were  made  In  full  recog- 
nition of  the  following  Important  factors: 

First,  we  knew  that  nations  not  directly 
Involved  could  not  make  a  durable  peace  (or 
the  peoples  and  governments  involved.  Peace 
i«su  with  the  partlea  to  the  conflict.  The 
eflorta  of  major  powers  can  help,  they  csui 
provide  a  catalyst,  they  can  stimulate  the 
partlea  to  talk,  they  can  encourage,  they  can 
help  define  a  realistic  framework  for  agree- 
ment; but  an  agreement  among  other  pow- 
er* cannot  be  a  substitute  for  agreement 
Mwnwg  the  parties  tbameelves. 

Second,  we  knew  that  a  durable  peace 
most  meet  the  legitimate  concerns  of  both 
aides. 

Third,  we  were  clear  that  the  only  frame- 
work for  a  negotiated  setUement  was  one  In 
■ocordance  with  the  entire  text  of  the  VH. 
Secnrtty  Oooncll  resolution.  That  resolution 
was  agreed  upon  after  long  and  arduous  ne- 
gotiations; It  Is  carefully  balanced;  It  pro- 
Tldea  the  baals  for  a  just  aiul  laetlng  peace — 
a  final  settlement — not  merely  an  intcrlode 
between  wars. 

Fourth,  we  beUeve  that  a  protracted  period 
of  no  war.  no  peace,  recurrent  violence,  and 
spreading  ehaoe  wo\Ud  serve  the  Interests 
ot  no  "»t''T»«.  in  or  out  of  the  Middle  East. 
mfXTiB  arAiaa-aoTsr  DtacusaioNS 
For  8  months  we  have  pursued  theee  con- 
sultations In  four-power  talks  at  the  United 
Ifatlons  and  In  bilateral  dlscusalons  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  our  talks  with  the  Soviets  we  have  pro- 
ceeded In  the  belief  that  the  stakes  are  so 
high  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  can  achieve  paraUel  views 
which  would  Miconrage  the  parties  to  work 
out  a  stable  and  equitable  solution.  We  are 
under  no  lUualons;  we  are  fully  canaclous  of 
past  dUBcuIdes  and  present  realities.  Our 
talks  with  tiM  Soviets  have  brought  a  meas- 
ure of  understanding,  but  very  substantial 
dlfferencee  remain.  We  regret  that  the  80- 
vleU  have  dalayed  In  responding  to  new  for- 
mulations sniMnitted  to  them  on  October 
38.  Howstsr,  we  wUl  eootinue  to  discuss  these 
problems  wtth  the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as 
there  Is  any  realistic  hope  that  such  discus- 
sions might  further  the  cause  of  peace. 

l^e  sBlHUHMa  of  tba  talks  tbat  we  have 
bad  with  tta  Sovlst  Unlsa  has  bsea  eoneeyed 
to  t*»*  lulsieatsrt  partlas  through  diplomatic 


channeU.  The  process  has  served  to  highlight 
the  main  roadblocks  to  the  initiation  of 
useful  negotiations  among  the  parties. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Arab  leaders  fear 
that  Israel  U  not  In  fact  prepared  to  with- 
draw from  Arab  territory  occupied  In  the 
1967  war. 

On  the  other  hand.  Israeli  leaders  fear 
that  the  Arab  states  are  not  in  fact  prepared 
to  live  in  peace  with  Israel. 

Each  side  can  cite  from  Its  viewpoint  con- 
siderable evidence  to  support  lu  fears.  Each 
side  has  permitted  Its  attention  to  be  fo- 
ciised  solidly  and  to  some  extent  solely  on 
these  fears. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  help  to 
overcome  these  roadblocks? 

Our  policy  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  bal- 
anced one. 

We  have  friendly  ties  with  both  Arabs  and 
Israelis.  To  call  for  Israeli  withdrawal  as 
envisaged  In  the  U.N.  resolution  without 
achieving  agreement  on  peace  would  be  par- 
tisan toward  the  Arabs.  To  call  on  the 
Araba  to  accept  peace  without  Israeli  with- 
drawal would  be  partisan  toward  Israel. 
Therefore,  our  policy  Is  to  encourage  the 
Arabs  to  accept  a  pennanent  peace  based  on 
a  binding  agreement  and  to  urge  the  Israelis 
to  withdraw  from  occupied  territory  when 
their  territorial  Integrity  U  assured  as  en- 
visaged by  the  Security  Council  resolution. 

BASIC   KLXMKNTS  OF   O.M.    USOLUTION 

In  an  effort  to  broadan  the  scope  of  dis- 
cussion we  have  recently  resumed  four- 
power  negotiations  at  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  outline  our  policy  on  various  ele- 
ments of  the  Security  Council  resolution. 
Th->  basic  and  related  Issu^  might  be  de- 
scribed as  peace,  security,  withdrawal,  and 
tsrrttory. 

Pe«et  between  the  parties 

The  resolution  of  the  Security  CotucU 
makes  clear  that  the  goal  Is  the  eetaMlah- 
ment  of  a  state  of  peace  between  the  parties 
Instead  of  tlM  state  of  belligerency  which 
has  ciiaracterlzed  relations  for  over  30  years. 
We  beUeve  the  oondiUofts  and  obllgaUons 
of  peace  must  be  defined  in  spedfic  terms. 
For  example,  navigation  rlghu  in  the  Sues 
Canal  and  in  the  Strait  of  Tlran  should  be 
spelled  out.  Respect  for  sovereignty  and  ob- 
llgaUons of  the  parties  to  each  other  must 
be  made  spedfic. 

But  peace,  of  course,  involves  much  more 
than  this.  It  Is  also  a  noatter  of  the  attitudes 
^jMi  Intentions  of  Um  parties.  Are  tb*y  ready 
to  ooazlst  with  one  anot*ter?  Can  a  Ilve- 
and-let-Uve  attitude  replace  su^>lclon.  mis- 
trust, and  hate?  A  peace  agreement  between 
the  parties  must  be  based  on  dear  and  stated 
intentions  and  a  wUllngneas  to  bring  about 
basic  changes  in  ttM  attltiides  and  condi- 
tions which  are  oharaoterlstlc  of  the  Middle 
Bast  today. 

Seenritf 

A  lasting  peace  most  be  sustained  hy  a 
eetMe  of  security  on  both  sides.  To  UHm  end. 
as  snvlsaged  in  the  Seourlty  CoudcU  resolu- 
tion, there  should  be  dsoillltaiiasd  ■ones  and 
reUted  security  arrangwasnts  mors  reliable 
t>.^n  ibome  wtUcb  sxiated  tn  tbe  area  In  tbe 
past.  The  parties  UMmasives.  with  Amiiaa- 
sador  Jarring^  bslp,  are  In  the  bast  position 
to  work  out  the  nature  and  tbe  details  of 
sucb  security  arrangements.  It  la,  after  all, 
their  Interests  wblcb  are  at  stake  and  their 
territory  which  Is  Involved.  They  must  live 
wltb  tbe  reauiu. 


WithdravBcl  and  territom 


Tba  Saeonty  OouteU  f«solutlon 
tbs  prlndpU  of  tbs  noBaoqutsltlon  of  tsr- 
rltory  by  war  and  calls  for  wltb<kawal  of 
Israeli  anned  forces  from  territories  occu- 
pied in  the  19«7  war.  We  supfwrt  tbla  part 
of  the  reaoluUon.  including  withdrawal,  Juat 
as  we  do  lU  other  eiemsBU. 

Tba  boundaries  from  wblcb  tbs  1M7  war 


began  were  established  In  the  1949  armistice 
agreements  and  have  defined  the  areas  of 
national  jurlsdlcUon  In  the  Middle  EUst  for 
30  years.  Thoee  boundaries  were  armistice 
lines,  not  final  political  borders.  The  rights, 
claims,  and  poelUons  of  the  parties  in  an 
ultimate  peaceful  settlement  were  reserved 
by  the  armistice  agreements. 

The  Security  Council  resolution  neither 
endorses  nor  precludes  these  armistice  lines 
as  the  definitive  political  boundaries.  How- 
ever. It  calls  for  withdrawal  from  occupied 
territories,  tbe  nonacquisiUon  of  territory  by 
war,  and  the  establishment  of  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries. 

We  believe  that  while  recognized  pollUcal 
boundaries  must  be  established  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  any  changes  In  the  pre- 
existing lines  should  not  reflect  the  weight 
of  conquest  and  should  be  confined  to  in- 
substantial alterations  required  for  mutual 
eecurlty.  We  do  not  support  expansionism. 
We  believe  troops  must  be  withdrawn  as  Lhe 
resolution  provides.  We  support  Israel's  se- 
curity and  the  security  of  the  Arab  states  as 
weU.  We  are  for  a  lasting  peace  that  requires 
security  for  both. 

I8ST7XS  or  BXrUCKES  AMD  JmnSALXlC 

By  emphasizing  the  key  Issues  of  peace. 
security,  withdrawal,  and  territory,  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  Impression  that  other  Issues 
are  not  equally  important.  Two  in  particular 
deserve  special  mention:  the  questions  of 
refugees  and  of  Jerusalem. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  without  a 
Just  settlement  of  the  problem  of  those  Pal- 
estinians whom  the  wars  of  1948  ai>d  1967 
have  made  homeless.  This  human  dimension 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  has  been  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  the  United  States  for  over 
30  years.  During  this  period  the  United  States 
baa  contributed  about  $500  millloa  for  the 
support  and  education  of  the  Palestine  refu- 
gees. We  are  prepared  to  contribute  gener- 
ously along  with  others  to  solve  tbis  prob- 
lem. We  believe  Its  just  setlement  must  take 
into  account  the  desires  and  aspirations  of 
the  refugees  and  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
the  governments  In  the  area. 

The  ixoblem  posed  by  the  refugees  will  be- 
come Increasingly  serious  if  their  future  U 
not  resolved.  There  is  a  new  consdouaness 
among  the  young  Palestinians  who  have 
grown  up  alnce  1948  which  needs  to  be  chan- 
neled away  from  bitterness  and  frustration 
toward  hope  and  justice. 

The  question  of  the  future  status  of  Jeru- 
salem, because  It  touches  deep  emotional, 
bistorical,  and  religious  wellsprlngs.  Is  par- 
ticularly complicated.  We  have  made  clear 
repeatedly  in  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
tbat  we  cannot  accept  xinilateral  actions  by 
any  party  to  decide  tbe  final  status  of  tbe 
city.  We  believe  Its  status  can  be  determined 
only  through  the  agreement  of  tbe  parties 
oonoemed.  which  in  practical  terms  means 
primarily  the  Oovemmsnts  of  Israel  and 
Jordan,  taking  into  account  tbe  Intarasts  of 
other  countries  In  tbe  area  and  tbs  inter- 
national community.  We  do,  however,  sup- 
port certain  principles  which  we  beUeve 
would  provide  an  equlUble  framework  for  a 
Jerusalem  settlement. 

Speelflcally.  we  believe  Jerusalem  should 
be  a  unified  dty  within  which  there  would 
mo  longer  be  restrictions  on  tbe  movement 
of  parsons  and  goods.  There  should  be  open 
armess  to  the  tinifled  dty  for  persons  of  all 
faiths  and  nationaUtles.  Arrangements  for 
tba  administration  of  tbe  unlflart  city  should 
take  Into  account  the  Interests  of  all  Its  In- 
habltanu  and  of  tbe  Jewish,  Islamic,  and 
Christian  communities.  And  there  should  be 
Toles  for  botb  Israel  and  Jordan  in  tbe  dvlo, 
soonomic,  aad  reUglous  ills  of  tba  etty. 

It  is  our  bopa  tbat  a^rasmant  on  tba  key 
Issues  of  peace,  security,  withdrawal,  and  ter- 
ritory will  create  a  climate  In  wblcb  tbass 
questions  of  refugees  and  of  Jsrusalam.  aa 
well  ax  other  aspects  of  tbe  conffict.  can  ba 
resolved  as  part  of  tbe  overaU  setUament. 


Fehnianj  24,  1970 
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rORMULAS    FO*    DNrrXO    A«AS    MPDBLlC-iaaAEL 
A8PBCT    or    SrmJEMENT 

During  the  first  weeks  of  the  current 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  the  efforts 
to  move  matters  toward  a  settlement  entered 
a  particularly  Intensive  phase.  Those  efforts 
continue  today. 

I  have  already  referred  to  our  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  connection  with  those 
tallcs  there  have  been  allegations  that  we 
have  been  seeking  to  divide  the  Arab  states 
by  urging  the  U.AJI.  to  make  a  separate 
peace.  These  allegations  are  false.  It  is  a  fact 
that  we  and  the  Soviets  have  been  concen- 
trating on  the  questions  of  a  settlement  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
We  have  been  doing  this  In  the  full  under- 
standing on  both  our  parts  that,  before 
there  can  be  a  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  there  must  be  agreement  between 
the  parties  on  other  aspects  of  the  settle- 
ment—not only  those  relaUd  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  but  also  those  related  to 
Jordan  and  other  states  which  accept  the 
Security    Council    resolution    of    November 

We  sUrted  with  the  Israeli-United  Arab 
Republic  aspect  because  of  Its  Inherent  Im- 
porUnce  for  future  stability  in  the  area  and 
because  one  must  start  somewhere. 

We  are  also  ready  to  pursue  the  Jordanian 
aspect  of  a  settlement:  in  fact  the  four  powers 
In  New  York  have  begun  such  discussions. 
Let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  the  U.S. 
position  is  that  Implementation  of  the  over- 
all settlement  would  begin  only  after  com- 
plete agreement  had  been  reached  on  related 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

In  our  recent  meetings  with  the  Soviets 
we  have  discussed  some  new  formulas  In  an 
attempt  to  find  common  positions.  They 
consist  of  three  principal  elements: 

First,  there  should  be  a  binding  commit- 
ment by  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic to  peace  with  each  other,  with  all  the 
specific  obligations  of  peace  spelled  out,  in- 
cluding the  obligation  to  prevent  hostile  acU 
originating  from  their  respective  territories. 
Second,  the  detailed  provisions  of  peace 
relating  to  security  safeguards  on  the  ground 
should  be  worked  out  between  the  parties, 
under  Ambassador  Jarring's  auspices, 
utilizing  the  procedures  followed  In  negotiat- 
ing the  armistice  agreements  under  Ralph 
Bunche  In  1949  at  Rhodes.  This  formula  has 
been  previously  used  with  success  in  negotia- 
tions between  the  parties  on  Middle  Eastern 
problems.  A  principal  objective  of  the  four- 
power  talks,  we  believe,  should  be  to  help 
Ambassador  Jarring  engage  the  parties  in  a 
negotiating  process  under  the  Rhodes 
formula. 

So  far  aa  a  settlement  between  Israel  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  goes,  these  safe- 
guards relate  primarily  to  the  area  of  Sharm 
al-Shaykh  controlling  access  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  the  need  for  demilitarized  zones  as 
foreseen  in  the  Security  Council  resolution, 
and  final  arrangements  in  tbe  Gaza  Strip. 

Third,  in  the  context  of  peace  and  agree- 
ment on  specific  security  safeguards,  with- 
drawal of  IsraeU  forces  from  EgypUan  terri- 
tory would  be  required. 

Such  an  j^proach  directly  addresses  the 
principal  national  concerns  of  both  Israel 
and  tbe  U.AJI.  It  would  require  the  U.A.R. 
to  agree  to  a  binding  and  specific  commit- 
ment to  peace.  It  would  require  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  armed  forces  fiDm  U.A.R.  territory 
to  the  international  border  between  Israel 
[or  Mandated  Palestine )  and  Egypt  wblcb 
has  been  in  existence  for  over  a  half  century. 
It  would  also  require  the  parties  themselves 
to  negotiate  the  practical  security  arrange- 
ments to  safeguard  the  peace. 

We  believe  that  this  approach  Is  balanced 
and  fair. 

17.8.  nrmtxars  in  tkc  asxa 
We  remain  Interested  in  good  relations 
wltb  aU  states  In  tbe  area.  Whenever  and 


wherever  Arab  states  which  have  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States 
are  prepared  to  restore  them,  we  shall  re- 
spond in  the  same  spirit. 

Meanwhile,  we  will  not  be  deterred  from 
continuing  to  pursue  the  paths  of  patient 
diplomacy  in  our  search  for  peace  in  tbe 
Middle  East.  We  will  not  shrink  from  ad- 
vocating necessary  compromises,  even  though 
they  may  and  probably  will  be  unpalatable 
to  both  sides.  We  remain  prepared  to  work 
with  others — In  the  area  and  throughout  the 
world— so  long  as  they  sincerely  seek  the 
end  we  seek:  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Piesident,  Mr.  Rogers  was  greatly  criti- 
cized for  this  statement  because  it  gave 
the  appearance  of  an  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  impose  a  settlement  on 
the  Middle  East. 

The  Secretary  of  State  then  followed 
that  policy  statement  with  a  news  confer- 
ence on  December  23,  1969,  in  which  he 
reiterated  the  bureaucratic  position  of 
America's  evenhandedness  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  of  America's  friendship  to  all 
nations  in  that  war-torn  area. 

Americans  of  all  religious  persuasions 
were  gravely  and  publicly  concerned 
about  this  serious  erosion  of  U.S.  sup- 
port for  Israel.  I  expressed  my  own  views, 
as  well  as  the  views  of  the  thousands  of 
New  Jersey  citizens  who  have  written  to 
me.  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers.  In 
that  letter,  I  strongly  criticized  the  Sec- 
retary's statements  equating  America's 
friendship  to  Israel  with  the  need  for 
friendly  relations  with  countries  like  Syr- 
ia and  Egypt.  I  called  into  question  this 
so-called  evenhanded  approach.  With 
an  urgent  warning  that  this  country  was 
sliding  backward  toward  a  renewal  of  the 
disastrous  Dulles  policies  of  the  1950's,  I 
urged  that  we  continue  to  provide  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  Israel 
and,  more  particularly,  that  we  expend 
all  of  our  efforts  to  demand  "that  all 
powers  desist  from  providing  the  Arab 
nations  with  the  tools  to  fulfill  their  ma- 
niacal dreams  of  destruction  of  Isrsiel." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

January  19,  1970. 

Hon.  Wn-LiAM  P.  RoccKS. 
State  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Srcritart:  For  several  months 
now,  we  have  been  witnessing  the  gradual 
but  nonetheless  harmful  erosion  of  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  continued  secure  existence  of 
Israel. 

In  yoxtf  recent  press  conference,  you  called 
for  an  "even-handed"  approach  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  You  solicitously  called  for  con- 
tinued American  friendship  for  the  Arab 
nations. 

Perhaps  you  can  explain  to  America  why 
It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  be  even- 
banded  when  dealing  wltb  a  pro-American 
democracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pro-Soviet 
dictatorship  on  the  other. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Israel  Is  the  only  bastion  of  democracy  that 
is  willing  to  stand  In  the  way  of  Soviet  dom- 
ination of  tbe  entire  Middle  East.  She  is 
willing  to  do  so  without  the  aid  of  even  one 
American  soldier.  The  Arab  nations  at  war 
with  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  have  demon- 
strated a  willingness  and  even  a  desire  to 
embrace  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  you  can  explain  why  Americans 


should  be  willing  to  continue  to  seek  friend- 
ship with  Arab  nations  at  the  coet  of  weak- 
ened security  of  Israel  when  those  same  Arab 
nations  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  an 
America  which  has  provided  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  aid  over  the  past  twenty  years. 
Let  us  again  look  at  tbe  record. 
Over  the  past  twenty  years,  we  have  given 
in  direct  grants,  $917  million  of  economic  aid 
to  those  Arabs  whose  military  might  was 
thrust  against  Israel  In  June.  1967.  During 
the  same  period,  we  have  given  Israel  only 
$369  million. 

Viewing  the  parties  from  a  purely  eco- 
nomic sense  also  discloses  a  distorted  basis 
for  a  claim  of  even-handedness.  We  have 
loaned  these  same  Arab  statls  $803  million 
since  1946.  In  that  same  period  of  time,  we 
have  loaned  Israel  almost  the  same  amount, 
$786  million.  Yet,  Israel  has  already  repaid 
47%  of  that  loan.  We  have  generously  per- 
mitted the  Arab  nations  to  repay  less  than 
17  Tc  of  their  loans. 

Not  long  ago,  this  country  granted  almost 
$20  milUon  to  Jordan  for  an  irrigation  proj- 
ect. Yet,  when  your  Administration  prepared 
its  first  budget,  you  deleted  President  John- 
son's proposed  authorization  for  a  grant  to 
Israel  for  development  of  a  desalination 
plant.  You  stUl  have  not  seen  fit  to  approve 
the  Congressional  proposal  for  a  $20  million 
loan  to  Israel  for  the  same  peaceful  purpose. 
Why.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  "even-handedness" 
always  lead  us  down  the  same  one-way 
street? 

Despite  this  record,  you  equate  American 
friendship  with  Israel  to  American  friend- 
ship with  nations  such  as  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Despite  this  record,  you  call  for  an  even- 
banded  approach. 

We  can  already  see  some  of  the  many  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's policy  shift.  First,  the  Arab  nations 
have  confirmed  their  own  resolve  not  to 
negotiate  a  lasting  peace  since  they  see  a 
weakening  of  American  resolve.  Then,  just 
a  few  days  ago,  the  French  government  dem- 
onstrated complete  disregard  of  the  views  of 
its  own  citizens  as  well  as  responsible  people 
throughout  the  world  by  the  sale  of  60 
mirage  Jets  to  Libya.  Surely  you  realize,  as 
Prance  mxist.  tbe  likelihood  that  thoee  jets 
are  destined  for  Egypt. 

It  Is  imperative  that  you  clearly  reiterate 
America's  position  of  imrelenting  support  for 
the  continued  and  secure  integrity  of  Israel. 
You  must  assure  the  world  of  America's  will- 
ingness to  approve  the  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment to  Israel  as  well  as  our  desire  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  to  Israel's  i^rojects 
of  peace. 

instead  of  permitting  the  four-power  talks 
to  be  the  cloak  for  continued  war  In  the 
Middle  East,  we  must  expend  all  our  efforts 
to  demand  ( 1 )  that  the  Arab  nations  nego- 
tiate a  lasting  peace  with  Israel  and  (2)  that 
all  powers  desist  from  providing  the  Arab 
nations  with  the  tools  to  fulfill  their  mania- 
cal dreams  of  destruction  of  Israel. 

To  do  less.  In  the  name  of  "even-handed- 
ness," signals  a  complete  return  to  the  disas- 
trous Dulles  policy  of  the  1950's. 
Sincerely, 

Hakbisok  a.  Wn.LiAMS,  Jr. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  just  a  few  days  after  I  sent 
this  letter,  President  Nixon  assured  the 
Nation  and  the  world  of  this  country's 
continued  support  for  Isrtiel. 

Although  the  text  of  the  President's 
statement  left  much  to  be  desired,  the 
mere  fact  of  his  making  the  statement 
offered  great  encouragement.  For  in  that 
statement  he  not  only  reiterated  Amer- 
ica's historical  support  for  Israel,  but 
assured  the  world  that  America  "is  pre- 
IMtred  to  supply  military  equipment  nec- 
essary to  the  efforts  of  friendly  govern- 
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ments  like  Israel's,  to  defend  the  safety 
of  their  people." 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  statement 
was  designed  to  offer  encouragement  to 

Israels  friends  In  this  country,  the  State 
Department,  which  Implements  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy,  reads  the  Presidents 
statement  as  a  Presidential  seal  of  ap- 
proval for  the  bureaucracy's  distorted 
evenhanded  approach. 

For  example,  the  President's  promise 
to  provide  aid  to  Israel  "as  the  need 
arises"  means  to  the  State  Department 
that  "we  will  not  hesitate  to  provide 
arms  to  friendly  states  as  the  need 
arises."  I  have  emphasized  "friendly" 
because  we  know  who  the  State  Depart- 
ment considers  America's  friends.  The 
State  Department  has  eliminated  the 
President's  specific  reference  to  Israel. 
Furthermore,  to  the  State  Department, 
It  Is  clear  that  the  "need "  has  not  yet 
arisen.  The  bureaucrats  even  try  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  finding  of  a  lack  of 
need  is  based  on  the  statements  of 
Israel's  leaders.  Concerning  economic 
aid  for  Israel,  the  State  Department  ob- 
viously still  opposes  the  congressionally 
authorized  loan  to  Israel  for  purposes  of 
establishing  a  desalination  plant.  And, 
finally,  not  one  word  about  France's  sale 
to  Libya  of  110  Mirage  Jets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
State  Department's  response  to  me  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 

as  follows: 

DsPAKTiiKirr  or  arthrt. 
Wshinfton,  D.C  ,  January  29. 1970. 
Bon.  Haibison  A.  Wuxiams,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Sen*U  ^ 

VoWiin^toit.  DC. 

Dciji  SxNAToa  Williams:  The  Secretary  baa 
aaked  ow  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
19.  ui  whlcb  you  expresa  concern  about 
United  Statea  poUcy  on  peace  in  tba  Middle 
East  and  urge  close  attentton  to  larael'B  re- 
queata  for  economic  and  military  aaalatance. 

I  IT"  aasure  you  that  this  Oovemment  re- 
maina  steadlaat  In  tta  aupport  for  the  con- 
tinued aacure  existence  of  laracU  aa  haa 
been  reOeetad  In  recent  statemanta  by  both 
Praaldent  NUon  aiKl  Secretary  Rogers.  I  do 
noc  ^«">  larael  has  found  America  wanting 
in  our  reeponalveneas  to  Israel's  anna  ra- 
qulremerta.  Aa  the  Prealdent  said  In 
hla  January  25  statement  on  the  Uld- 
dle  Bast,  we  continue  to  be  prepared  to  sup- 
ply military  equipment  neceaaary  to  sup- 
port the  efforu  of  friendly  governmenta. 
Ilka  Israel's  to  defend  the  safety  of  their 
people.  We  would  prefer  restraint  in  the 
shipment  ol  arma  U>  this  area.  But  we 
are  maintaining  a  careful  watch  on  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  forces  there,  and  we  wtU 
not  hesitate  to  provide  arms  to  friendly 
statea  aa  the  need  arises. 

According  to  the  statements  of  IsraeU 
leaders,  Israel  enjoys  an  overwhelming  mlU- 
tary  supertortty  over  the  eomblnad  strength 
of  Israel's  Arab  neighbor*,  and  the  margin 
of  that  strength  haa  grown  since  May  1M7. 
These  asaertlona  seem  well  borne  out  by 
recent  mlUtary  events  on  the  ground. 

As  for  Israeli  needs  for  economic  aastst- 
ance.  tba  Unltad  SUtaa  baa  beea  raapoBitve 
in  this  ragard  aa  weU.  It  U  perttnant  to  aoU 
that  larael  stands  ISth  among  Um  Inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  world  in  per  capita 
groaa  "n^^"-'  product,  about  the  level  o< 
nnlaad  and  Aoatrla.  Israel's  eumnt  eeo- 

ncHBle  raqoasta  are  rvlatad  to  vna  p \\mm, 

etalafly  ttom.  tba  Uaitad  SlaUa.  tmA  not  «o 
■titetly  aewMante  ottatla.  Tbay  am 
eanfulatady. 


The  United  States  Oovemment  l«  attempt- 
ing to  promote  a  permanent  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab- Israel  crisis  not  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  furthering  our  relations 
with  Arab  nations,  but  because  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  Is  In  the  naUonal  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  Mutual  suspicions  between 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  have  steadily 
mounted,  along  with  the  violence.  There  la  no 
doubt  that  Arab  leaders  are  under  Increasing 
pressures  at  home  to  reject  the  very  Idea  of 
achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  with  larael 
and  to  withdraw  the  acceptance  by  their 
governments  of  the  UN  Security  Council 
resolution  of  November  1967  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  for  your  reference  Mean- 
while, some  In  Israel  tend  Increasingly  to 
define  Israel's  future  security  In  territorial 
terms  and  to  write  off  all  hope  of  a  final  and 
agreed  settlement  with  Israel's  neighbors. 

The  deteriorating  sltuaUon  In  the  Middle 
East  thus  poses  grave  dangers  to  world  peace 
and  security,  a  fact  which  Is  clear  to  all  the 
major  powers.  Including  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  Ls  con- 
fronted with  serious  difficulties  In  attempting 
to  evolve,  together  with  the  other  major 
powers  and  also  In  consultation  with  the 
parties  concerned,  a  set  of  guidelines  which 
would  help  the  parties  come  together  under 
the  auspices  of  UN  Special  Representative 
Jarring  to  work  out  a  settlement.  We  have 
been  carefully  weighing  all  the  considera- 
tions as  we  proceed  In  our  efforts  to  promote 
the  achievement  of  peace. 

While  keeping  up  our  guard  at  all  times, 
and  ever  mindful  of  Israel's  legitimate  secur- 
ity concerns,  we  believe  that  the  best  Inter- 
esU  of  the  United  States  lie  In  continuing 
our  search  for  ways  to  help  Israel  and  her 
neighbors  seuie  their  differences  by  muttuU 
agreement  and  without  resort  to  war.  This 
view  Is  explained  in  the  Secretary's  speech  of 
December  9,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy  in  case 
you  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  text  In  entirety.  I  also  enclose  a  policy 
information  brief  prepared  recently  which 
further  explains  the  United  States  stand. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  present  situation  Is  completely  different 
from  the  one  which  followed  the  Arab-IsraeU 
fighting  of  1966.  Today  the  United  States  la 
strongly  opposed  to  a  so-called  Imposed  solu- 
tion and  to  any  return  to  the  kind  of  fragile 
armistice  arrangements  of  the  past.  The  sole 
purpose  of  our  i>eace  efforts  Is  to  bring  the 
parUes  together  In  a  negotiating  process,  as 
we  beUeve  that  only  through  negotlaUona 
between  the  parties  can  a  vlabla  peaoa  settle- 
ment be  attained. 

I  hope  the  above  infonnatlon  wUl  be  use- 
ful. If  I  may  be  of  further  aaslstance.  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  O.  TbaassT.  Jr.. 
Acting  Aisiatant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  America 
caimot  rely  upon  our  so-called  experts  in 
foreign  affairs  to  represent  America's 
viewpoint  accurately  with  regard  to  the 
Middle  East  We  cannot  rely  on  the  State 
Department  to  vigorously  urge  France  to 
cancel  the  sale  of  110  Jet  planes  to  Libya. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  that  Sen- 
ators and  our  friends  In  the  House  join 
me  In  what  may  be  an  unprecedented 
step,  but  a  step  which  needs  to  be  taken. 

Yesterday  President  Pompidou  arrived 
from  Prance  for  a  sUte  visit.  He  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  address  a  Joint 
meeting  of  Congress  tomorrow.  I  Intend 
to  request  that  the  administration  ar- 
range for  a  delegation  from  Congress  to 
meet  privately  with  President  Pompidou 
to  bring  to  his  attention  our  own  views 
and  the  views  of  our  eooatituenta  on  the 


Bdiddle  East  crisis  and  to  present  to  him 
our  formal  request  that  France  rescind 
the  sale  of  military  equipment  to  Libya. 
1  have  distributed  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed letter  and  a  declaration  I  wish  to 
present  to  President  Pompidou  to  every 
Senator  as  well  as  to  Members  of  the 
other  body,  welcoming  them  to  Join  me 
In  these  statements. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  mag- 
nificent accomplishment  of  safely  trans- 
porting our  astronauts  to  the  moon  and 
back  to  earth  was  accomplished  in  less 
than  a  decade  because  the  goal  an- 
nounced by  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  May  of  1961  was  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  top  priority  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Similarly,  the  task  of  restoring,  protect- 
ing and  conserving  our  natural  environ- 
ment will  require  the  same  degree  of  ded- 
ication and  sense  of  urgency  In  the  dec- 
ade ahead. 

Those  most  knowledgeable  about  the 
potentially  hazardous  state  of  our  de- 
spoiled and  poisoned  land,  water  and  air 
have  raised  the  very  question  of  human 
survival.  Surely  this  is  an  issue  which 
confronts  everyone,  the  consequences  of 
which  no  one  can  ignore  or  neglect.  It  is 
not  the  question  of  whether  only  the 
strong  shall  survive;  rather.  It  is  whether 
through  careful  planning,  absolute  co- 
operation and  herculean  efforts  none 
shall  perish. 

If  the  Inevitable  economic,  social,  and 
human  losses  caused  by  ever-mounting 
pollution  are  to  be  combated  success- 
fully, all  persons,  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions must  unite  in  a  concerted  drive  to- 
ward this  goal.  Of  critical  Importance  in 
this  quest  will  be  the  role  to  be  played  by 
Government  and  industry,  both  of  which 
have  been  sometimes  criticized  for  leth- 
argy and  inactivity. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  In  re- 
cent months  there  appears  to  be  wide 
recogniUon  of  the  need  to  pool  our 
strengths  and  talents  in  this  struggle. 
One  industrialist  who  has  publicly  indi- 
cated his  awareness  of  the  situation  and 
a  determination  to  attack  the  ills  of  pol- 
lution is  Mr.  Richard  Stoner.  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Cummins  Engine 
Co.,  Inc..  of  Columbus,  Ind.  In  a  recent 
address  to  the  National  Transportation 
Institute.  Mr.  Stoner  pomted  out  that  his 
firm  has  committed  Itself  to  "standards 
of  sociability"  as  a  planning  goal  for  the 
1970's.  This  means,  according  to  Mr. 
Stoner.  that  Cummins  intends  to  operate 
Its  plant  and  make  Its  products  "In  such 
a  manner  that  It  Is  acceptable  to  the 
public — that  it  Is  not  too  noisy;  that  it 
is  not  unhealthy;  that  it  does  not  emit 
offensive  odors;  and  that  It  does  not 
sting  the  eyes."  As  a  leading  manufac- 
turer of  diesel  engines,  Cummins  is  in- 
tensifying research  and  Investing  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  capital  on  engine  de- 
sign modifications  in  order  to  greatly  re- 
duce or  eliminate  noxious  exhaust  emis- 
sions and  to  control  noise  problems. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this 
forward-looking  message.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOKO. 
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February  2i,  1970 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DIVELOPINC  TaANSPOatATION  FOE  THE 

Seventies 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  saw  a  full-page 
advertisement  that  appeared  In  the  "News  In 
Review"  section  of  The  New  York  Times  on 
January  18?  It  was  headed  "April  22:  Earth 
Day."  it  aald  "a  disease  has  infected  our 
country.  It  has  brought  fog  to  Yosemlte. 
dumped  garbage  In  the  Hudson,  sprayed  DDT 
m  our  food,  and  left  ovx  cities  In  decay.  Its 
carrier  is  man." 

Sponsor  of  that  ad  Is  an  organization 
called  "the  envlronmentnl  teach-in,"  which 
says  April  23  "is  a  day  to  challenge  the  cor- 
porate and  goveriimental  leaders  who  prom- 
ise change  but  who  shortchange  the  neces- 
sary programs." 

A  few  days  earlier,  on  January  13,  The 
Times  carried  a  report  Issued  by  Mayor  Lind- 
say's task  force  on  noise  control.  Let  me  sum- 
nuu-lze  one  portion. 

One  of  the  first  moves  will  be  against  truck 
and  construction  equipment  noise.  As  for 
trucks,  attempts  will  be  made  to  lower  the 
88-declbel  Umlt  the  State  of  New  York  now 
prescribes. 

The  report  says  anything  above  85  decibels 
is  where  Injtu-y  begins:  and  California,  the 
leader  in  soclablUty  standards,  has  already 
set  standards  for  1973  at  86  decibels. 

Do  you  know  whom  both  the  ad  and  the 
re|>ort  are  talking  aboutf 

They  are  Ulklng  about  us! 

And  we  had  better  listen! 

And  ...  we  had  better  take  action! 
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Our  Industry  Is  either  going  to  fulfill  Its 
moral  obllgaUon  to  lea^.  the  way  In  mlnl- 
mUing  the  threat  of  air. "water,  waste,  and 
noise  pollution  in  this  decade  or  the  people, 
led  by  our  youth,  will  force  the  government 
to  enact  legislation  which  requires  us  to  do 
the  Job  we  will  not  do  ourselves. 

All  of  Industry  Is  about  to  be  caught  again 
with  an  Inadequate  response  to  those  prob- 
lems that  affect  the  human  environment — 
health,  hunger,  security,  to  name  three. 

For  moat  of  us  who  have  operated  effec- 
tively with  the  clear  economic  goal  of  pro- 
ducing a  competitive  product  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  a  new  phrase — sociability — Is 
about  to  become  the  planning  "goal"  of  the 
1»70'8.  Never  before  has  this  country  entered 
a  new  decade  with  such  a  clear-cut  tech- 
nological challenge.  We  must  clean  up  our 
environment. 

So.  remember  that  word.  "soclablUty."  It 
means  making  our  products,  otir  Indtiatry, 
our  company,  or  plant  operate  In  such  a 
manner  that  It  Is  acceptable  to  the  pabllo — 
that  it  Is  not  too  noisy;  that  It  Is  not  un- 
healthy; that  It  does  not  enUt  offenslvB 
odors;  and  that  It  does  not  sting  the  eyes. 

SoclablUty  has  real  meaning  to  us  today 
as  we  recognize  that  stopping  pollution  Is 
the  number  one  technolo^cal  chaUenge  to 
the  transportation  industry  In  this  decade. 
ThU  Is  the  thesis  of  my  remarks  today  be- 
cause transportation  vehicles  are  the  ntun- 
ber  one  contributor  to  air.  noise,  and  esthet- 
ic decay.  Emissions  from  vehicles  make  up 
over  balir  of  the  contamination  in  the  air 
over  the  United  SUtee.  To  a  great  extent. 
our  success  in  cleaning  up  our  products  will 
determine    the    improvement    In    environ- 
mental quality  throughout  the  country.  The 
100  million  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses 
on  America's  highways  spew  more  than  6g 
million  tons  of  carbon  monoxide,  one  mil- 
lion tons  of  suUur  oxides.  sU  mUUon  tons 
of  oxldas  of  nltrogm.   12  million   tons  of 
bydrocarboas.  and  on*  million  tons  of  par- 
ticulates annually  into  the  air  we  breathe. 
In  addlUon.  tba  smoke,  dirty  water,  and 
Industrial  wastes  from  our  production  fa- 
cilities, our  founrtrlUB.  and  even  our  office 
complexes  are  tainting  the  air  we  breathe. 


the  water  we  drink,  and  the  sources  of  food 

Admittedly.  poUutlon  has  been  with  us 
as  long  as  time  ItseU.  The  American  IndUn 
had  little  need  to  be  concerned  about  the 
polluting  effecU  of  his  smoke  signals.  But, 
as  population  has  increased,  as  we  have  be- 
come technologically  more  sophisticated,  as 
consumers  liave  demanded  more  conven- 
ience products  In  non-returnable  containers, 
and  more  powerful  engines,  and  as  we  have 
moved  together  Into  huge  urban  areas,  man 
has  emerged  as  a  threat  to  his  own  environ- 
ment. ^  . 
The  transporUtlon  industry  has  responded 
to  poUutlon  about  as  well,  but  no  better, 
than  aU  of  industry.  Until  Just  a  few  years 
ago.  we  were  not  greatly  concerned  with  en- 
gine exhaust  emissions.  The  problem  was 
concentrated  primarily  In  a  few  highly  popu- 
lated industrialized  areas. 

Then,  California's  smog  problems  became 
so  great  the  SUte  government  was  forced  to 
issue  the  first  automobile  exhaust  emission 
standards.  If  you  will  recall,  the  Industry 
and  general  public  reaction  was  less  than  en- 
thusiastic. We  protested  costs  would  be  too 
high,  the  time  requirements  were  too  short, 
and  the  standards  were  Impossible  to  achieve. 
Yet,  today,  we  are  rushing  ahead,  success- 
fully I  might  add,  to  meet  the  latest  Federal 
standards  which  until  recently  we  aUo  had 
criticized  as  too  costly,  too  restricOve  In  time 
to  achieve,  and.  yes,  even  Impossible  to 
achieve.  _  „, 

The  latest  Federal  or  State  of  California 
standard  became  our  next  target.  And,  this  Is 
why  the  transportation  Industry  has  not 
solved  Its  pollution  problem.  Our  goal  must 
become  the  reduction  of  engine  emissions  and 
noUe  to  the  lowest  possible  level  which  tech- 
nology will  permit. 

Our  technical  staff  at  Cummins  Is  confident 
the  technology  can  be  developed  and  applied 
within  this  decade  which  will  eliminate  the 
problems  of  Internal  combustion  engine 
emissions  and  noise  in  environmental  qual- 
ity. We  can  achieve  this  goal  If  our  mdus- 
try  Is  prepared  to  commit  ItaeU  to  solvtag 
the  problem.  Dramatic  improvements  must 
and  wlU  be  made  In  the  next  two  to  three 
years. 

The  emission  control  effort  will  be  mas- 
sively expensive.  The  many  millions  already 
committed  to  the  problem  by  the  automotive 
Industry  will  seem  almost  insignificant  when 
the  total  cost  is  added  up. 

And,  all  of  us  will  pay.  Increased  costs 
wlU  not  stop  with  the  manufacturer.  Equip- 
ment purchasers  and  finally  the  ultimate 
consumer  wlU  feel  the  cost  of  the  emission 
control  eflwt.  This  Is  not  because  manufac- 
turing costs  win  be  passed  along  In  their 
entirety.  It  la  prlmarUy  because  high  horse- 
power-to-welght  ratios  and  high  engine  per- 
formance and  low  emissions  are  not  neces- 
sarily compatible  according  to  our  present 
understanding  of  the  state  of  the  art. 

Whei«  we  have  historically  emphasised 
high  horsepower  engines  to  pvOl  heavier  loads 
and  lighter,  smaller  engines  to  permit  more 
freight  to  be  hauled,  we  now  may  be  talking 
about  bigger  engines  with  lower  horsepower. 
This  could  require  more  trucks  to  haul  the 
same  amount  of  produce;  consequently, 
higher  freight  charges  to  keep  trucking  prof- 
itable and,  thus,  more  costs  to  the  constuner. 
I  choose  this  lllnstratlon  to  point  up  the 
inescapable  fact  that  aU  of  us— producer* 
and  consumers  alike— will  share  in  the  added 
cost  of  <""'ggi""  controls. 


WHAT    aCUST    BE    DONKf 

Somehow  out  of  today's  rhetoric  must  oome 
not  Just  govemmmtal  pledges,  nor  Industry 
programs,  but  a  n^**"'"^'  commitment  to  Im- 
prove environmental  quality.  Most  of  us  as 
consumers  will  have  to  change  our  life  style. 
Protection  of  our  environment  must  become 
a  personal  catise  o<  hlf^eet  magnitude  in  the 
everyday  lives  ot  tens  of  mUUoas  of  Ameri- 
cans. President  NUon  In  his  state  oC  the 


Union  address  said,  "each  Individual  must 
enlist  U  this  fight  Is  to  be  won  ...  It  is  tUne 
for  those  who  make  massive  demands  on  so- 
ciety to  make  some  minimal  demands  on 
themselves." 

In  this  growing  effort  government  can  pro- 
vide guidelines  and  help  define  priorlUes,  but 
it  Is  those  of  us  in  industry  who  must  Uke 
on  the  leadership  role  and  commit,  now  to- 
day both  our  human  and  financial  resources 
to  guarantee,  as  the  President  has  requested, 
that:  "clean  air,  clean  water,  open  spaces— 
these  should  once  again  be  the  birthright  of 
every  American."  Surely,  if  we  have  the 
brainpower  and  resources  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  In  the  short  span  of  ten  years,  we 
can  bring  our  environmental  violations  into 
tolerable  Umlts  within  a  similar  time  span. 

INDtrSTBT'S    ROLE 

There  Is  a  Jarring  truth  to  Heicsveel^'s 
statement  that  "until  a  few  years  ago.  fight- 
ing pollution  ranked  somewhere  below  giving 
to  charity  on  the  lUt  of  corporate  priori  ties." 
We  have  this  black  eye  because  we  have  not 
led  in  the  control  of  pollution.  And,  we  have 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  harm 
our  manufacturing  plants  and  products  are 
having  on  the  quaUty  of  our  environment. 

There  Is,  however,  a  growing  movement 
among  responsible  Industrialists;  and,  U  the 
effort  can  be  expanded  and  maintained.  I  am 
confident  we  can  have  clean  air,  pure  water, 
and  decent  Uvlng  conditions  for  ail  people. 

As  a  first  step  In  Industry's  commitment, 
all  of  us  must  Uke  whatever  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  stop  noUe,  air,  water,  and  waste  pol- 
lution resulting  from  our  manufacturing 
processes.  The  technology  U  avaUable  and 
It  must  be  put  to  work.  The  cost  will  be 
enormous  and  It  U  Ukely  that  some  Indus- 
tries wlU  need  governmental  assUtonce  and 
Incentives.  Unfortunately,  some  enterprises 
WlU  not  survive,  but  that  Is  a  necessary  cost. 
Second,  soclabUlty  must  become  a  priority 
design  criterion  In  planning  all  new  prod- 
ucts, plants,  and  services. 

Third,  those  of  us  who  produce  products 
that  poUute  must  modify  present  product 
lines  so  they  are  as  emission-free  as  society 
requires.  Products  which  caimot  be  modified, 
must  be  abandoned  and  replaced  by  new 
ones  with  a  high  soclablUty  factor.  Cost  con- 
sideration must  be  secondary  to  health  and 
safety. 

Fourth.  Industry-wide  cooperation  In  re- 
ducing poUutlon  must  override  competitive 
considerations.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  cooperative  studies  to  develop 
meaningful  test  procedures  to  measure  the 
emissions  from  diesel  engines  are  \inderway 
through  the  engine  manufacturer's  associa- 
tion and  In  conjunction  with  the  State  of 
California.  I  wlU  be  gratified  U  the  associa- 
tion can  go  to  Washington  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  stricter  standards  be  applied. 
This  will  be  the  kind  of  positive  leadership 
our  Industry  should  provide. 

Fifth,  industry  must  find  more  basic  re- 
seach  to  develop  new  technologies  which  go 
beyond  those  presently  known.  We  have 
great  faith  In  the  adaptabUlty  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  It  haa  served  man  well 
over  the  years;  and,  if  we  are  as  creative  In 
making  social  improvements  ae  we  have  been 
in  Improving  Its  efficiency,  we  can  extend  its 
\isefiU  life  for  years  to  come. 

However,  and  this  Is  very  Important,  if  the 
technology  cannot  be  found,  we  must  be 
prepared  In  fact  to  bury  our  old  friend  (as 
University  of  Minnesota  students  did  recently 
at  a  campus  demonstration  when  they  biuled 
a  gasoline  automobUe  engine)  and  replace 
It  with  a  new,  less  offensive  power  plant. 
Presidential  science  advisor  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBridge  cauttons  that  "suCh  a  power  plant. 
however,  has  not  yet  been  invented,  or  at 
least  has  not  yet  proven  to  be  reliable,  eco- 
nomical, or  capable  of  the  high  performance 
required," 
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COVnUiMtNT'S   aOLK 

Oovernmenfs  primary  role  ts  to  make  pol- 
lution a  priority  public  Issue  of  our  decade 
and  to  provide  Incentives  and.  where  neces- 
sary, requirements  for  Industry  to  meet  Its 
responsibilities  to  eliminate  pollution  as  a 
threat  to  the  nation's  survival. 

This  role  should  be  Implemented  a«  follows. 
First,  economic  incentives  should  l>e  devised 
that  encourage  all  Industries,  large  and  small, 
to  accelerate  their  antl-pollutlon  efforts — the 
Idea  being  to  make  normal  economic  factors 
provide  the  nation  with  the  direction  so 
urgently  needed  In  the  conservation  task 
ahead  of  us. 

Second,  we  would  also  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  program  of  penalties  for 
those  who  pollute,  whether  It  be  the  producer 
or  the  end  user,  if  be  Is  at  fault.  Income  from 
a  pollution  tax  could  be  used  to  fund  re- 
search, pollution  control  devices,  and  purlfl- 
catlon  systems  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
community.  Senator  Proxmlre  has  Introduced 
a  bill  that  would  levy  a  Federal  eflluency 
fee"  of  10  cents  per  pound  for  Industrial 
wastes  emitted  Into  the  Nation's  rivers.  A 
similar  fee  system  could  t>e  developed  for  en- 
gines with  emissions  measured  at  the  time  of 
annual  licensing  and  a  punitive  fee  schedule 
used  for  emissions  of  various  kinds.  When 
the  consumer  realizes  It  cosu  him  more  to 
own  »  product  that  pollutes  or  he  will  be 
fined  If  be  deactivates  the  emission  control 
device  on  his  engine,  he  will  demand  and 
maintain  a  clean  product. 

Third,  we  recommend  the  Government  re- 
allocate present  funds  earmarked  for  devel- 
opment of  low-emission  engines  Into  more 
productive  channels  Industry  has  the  proper 
economic  Incentives  to  develop  sociable  prod- 
ucts and  industry  will  get  this  Job  done 

More  appropriately.  Government  should  be 
funding  studies  to  determine  what  levels  of 
pollution  we  can  tolerate  and  maintain  a 
good  environment,  thereby  determining  the 
standards  required.  Alao.  we  are  not  well 
enough  informed  on  the  interactions  of  va- 
rious emissions,  especially  their  tolerablllty 
aa  they  affect  heAltta  and  living  conditions 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  atmosphere 
cleanse*  Itself.  These  studies  should  lead  to 
specific  emission  parameters.  Industry  does 
not  have  tbe  facilities  for  such  ecological 
determinations.  These  are  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  highest  order. 

Government's  efforts  must  be  coordinated 
and  not  diffused  through  establishment  of 
Inefficient  and  Ineffective  offices  in  a  number 
of  Federal  bureaus.  The  effort  must  be  singu- 
larly directed  and  receive  the  top-level  atten- 
tion the  problem  demands. 

Fourth,  while  industry  shoxild  set  the  pace. 
Government  must  make  it  possible  for  indus- 
try-wide cooperation  to  be  carried  out  with- 
out fear  of  antitrust  violation.  In  other  words. 
we  must  be  able  to  "swap  Information"  in 
th«  public  Interest.  Cooperation  between 
Government  and  Industry  is  imperative  In 
setting  targets  and  meeting  new  standards. 

CCMMIMS'   COMMrrifCNT 

Cummins  Engine  Company's  commitment  Is 
to  eliminate,  to  the  extent  technically  feaai- 
ble.  the  pollutants,  noise,  and  wastes  result- 
ing from  each  of  our  plant  operations  and  all 
of  our  producu.  We  will  do  this  job  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  will  take  this  action,  not  wait- 
ing for  an  adjustment  in  Federal  require- 
ments or  incentives,  but  In  an  attempt  to 
fulfill  our  responsibility  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment. 

Diesel  Improvement  starts  with  an  engine 
that  already  has  emission  characteristics 
superior  to  moat  vehicular  engines  In  use 
today.  The  dlesel  Is  Inherently  low  in  un- 
bumed  hydrocarbons,  a  principal  contributor 
to  chemical  smog,  and  carbon  monoxide,  a 
known  poison.  Both  are  major  concerns  In 
gasoline  engines,  although  the  automobile 
manufacturers  are  well  along  tbe  road  to 
solving, these  problems. 

We  are  funding  an  accelerated  program  for 


tbe  development  of  clean  and  quiet  engines, 
including  new  power  forms.  Cummins  baa 
adopted  emission  control  standards  more 
severe  than  any  current  governmental  stand- 
ards as  design  criteria  for  all  new  products. 
Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  produce  engines  that 
are  completely  socially  acceptable.  By  this 
we  mean  that  engine  emissions  and  noise 
will  no  longer  cause  problems  of  environ- 
mental quality.  An  Immediate  target  is  to 
reduce  smoke  substantially  below  the  pres- 
ent federal  smoke  standards,  thus  removing 
dlesel  smoke  as  a  nuisance.  We  will  apply 
this  new  target  across  the  broad  spectrum  of 
our  power  applications — oS-htgbway  uses  In 
coiislructlon.  Industrial,  and  marine  equip- 
ment as  well  as  on-hlghway  truck  engines. 
To  achieve  this  further  improvement  of  our 
engines  will  require  changes  ranging  from 
minor  modifications  and  substantial  in- 
creases In  the  number  of  turbocharged 
engine  models  to  the  possible  elimination  of 
some  engine  models  and  development  of  new 
engines  to  replace  them. 

Our  technical  center  sUff  is  currently 
studying  promising  techniques  of  emis- 
sion and  noise  control  and  is  bard  at  work 
exploring   new  techniques. 

These  clean  engine  commitments  have 
been  made  with  tbe  full  realization  that  tbe 
risks  involved  may  Include: 

Reductions  in  pro&Ublllty. 

Increased  capital  investments. 

Increased  initial  Investment  for  tbe  cus- 
tomer, and 

A  massive  educational  job  to  sell  tbe  new 
concept*  and  their  importance  to  customers 
and  operators. 

Beyond  product  research  and  development. 
Cummins  has  placed  In  the  1970  captUl 
budget  substantially  Increased  funding  for 
an  accelerated  program  to  begin  tbe  clean- 
up of  all  of  our  plant  operations.  We  will 
cooperate  fully  with  each  of  our  plant  com- 
munities In  the  solution  of  tbe  solid  waste 
disposal  problem. 

Frankly,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  bra( 
about  these  decisions.  We  should  have  made 
them  years  ago.  But  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  Cummins  baa  made  tbe  basic 
commitment  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  elim- 
inating contamination  of  our  environment, 
not  just  meeting  federally  imposed 
standards. 

We  hope  others  will  join  us  In  this  com- 
mitment because  we  concur  with  pblloaopher 
tiewis  Munford's  observation  that:  "Any 
square  mile  of  inhabited  earth  has  more 
significance  for  man's  future  than  all  of 
the  planets  In  the  solar  system." 


NETWORK  NEWS  BIAS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  In- 
teresting and  highly  readable  article 
dealing  with  television  network  com- 
mentators appears  in  the  February  28 
issue  of  TV  Ouide  now  on  sale  at  news- 
stands. 

The  article  is  written  by  Edith  Efron 
and  titled  "There  Is  a  Network  News 
Bias."  That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  ar- 
ticle's subject — the  distinguished  televi- 
sion newscaster  Howard  K.  Smith — who 
cites  coverage  of  the  race  question.  Viet- 
nam. Russia,  and  conservatives  as  proof 
of  his  thesis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THcaz  Is  A  Netwokk  Nkw*  Bias 
(By  Edith  Efron) 

On  Nov.  12.  1909.  when  the  liberal  media 
were  angrily  aboil  over  Vice  President  Agnew's 


blasu  at  the  liberal  left  and  Its  frequently 
violent  crusades,  a  quiet  voice  on  ABC-TV 
declared:  "Political  cartoonists  have  that  In 
common  with  the  lemmings,  that  once  a  line 
is  set,  most  of  them  follow  it,  though  it  lead 
to  perdition.  The  current  cliche  shared  by 
them  and  many  columnists  is  that  Splro 
Agnew  is  putting  his  foot  in  his  mouth  [audi 
making  irredeemable  errors.  .  .  .  Well,  ...  I 
doubt  that  party  line.  .  .  .  There  is  a  possi- 
bility it  is  not  Mr.  Agnew  who  Is  making  mis- 
takes. It  is  the  cartoonists." 

One  week  later,  on  Nov.  19.  1969,  when  the 
liberal  media  were  even  more  violently  aboil 
over  the  climactic  Agnew  speech  blasting  bias 
in  network  news,  that  same  quiet  voice  on 
ABC-TV  once  again  was  beard:  "I  agree  with 
some  of  what  Mr.  Agnew  said.  In  fact,  I  said 
some  of  it  before  he  did." 

The  speaker  was  Howard  K.  Smith,  ABC's 
Washington-based  anchor  man,  ex-CBS  Euro- 
pean correspondent,  and  winner  of  a  con- 
stellation of  awards  for  foreign  and  domestic 
reporting.  Mr.  Smith  had.  Indeed,  said  some 
of  what  Mr.  Agnew  said  before  Mr.  Agnew 
had  siild  It.  For  several  years,  despite  bis 
respect  for  network  news  departments  and 
their  achievements,  he  bad  been  criticizing 
his  colleagues — on  the  air  and  off — for  falsi- 
fying U.S.  political  realities  by  means  of 
biased  reporting. 

Mr.  Smith  Is  by  no  means  an  unqualified 
suporter  of  Mr.  Agnew,  and  he  has  reserva- 
tions about  The  Speech.  To  name  the  two 
most  Important:  "A  tone  of  Intimidation. 
I  think,  was  In  It,  and  that  I  can't  accept. 
.  .  .  Also  a  sense  that  we  do  things  de- 
liberately. I  don't  think  we  do  them  de- 
liberately." 

Mr.  Smith,  however,  says:  "I  agree  that 
we  made  the  mistake*  be  says  we  made." 
And  be  himself  levels  charges  at  tbe  network 
news  department*. 

In  fact,  according  to  Howard  Smith,  politi- 
cal bias  in  TV  reporting  is  of  such  a  magni- 
tude that  it  fully  justifies  the  explosion  we 
have  seen.  Here  Is  tbi*  insider'*  analysis  of 
tbe  problem. 

Hi*  candor  begins  at  tbe  very  base  of 
the  network  news  operation — namely,  with 
the  political  composition  of  tbe  staff.  Net- 
work*, cays  Mr.  Smith,  are  almoat  exclu- 
sively staffed  by  liberals.  "It  evolved  from 
the  time  when  liberalism  was  a  good  thing, 
and  most  Intellectual*  became  highly  lib- 
eral. Most  reporters  are  in  an  Intellectual 
occupation."  Second,  be  declares  that  lib- 
erals, virtually  by  definition,  have  a  "strong 
leftward  bias":  "Our  tradition,  since  FDR, 
has  been  leftward." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith  sees 
anything  wrong  with  being  a  lefUst — "I  am 
left-of-center  myself."  But  be  sees  every- 
thing wrong  with  tbe  dissemination  of  an 
Inflexible  "party  line";  and  thU.  be  charges, 
is  what  liberal  newsmen  are  doing  today: 
"Our  liberal  friends,  today,  have  become  dog- 
matic. They  have  a  set  of  automatic  reac- 
tion*. They  react  the  way  political  cartoonlsU 
do — with  over-simplification.  Oversimplify. 
Be  sure  you  please  your  fellows,  because 
that's  what  "good."  They're  conventional, 
they're  conformists.  They're  pleasing  Walter 
Llppmann.  they're  pleasing  the  Washington 
Poet,  they're  pleasing  the  editors  of  The  New 
York  Times,  and  they're  pleasing  one  an- 
other." 

He  says  a  series  of  cartoonltke  positive  and 
negative  reflexes  are  determining  much  of 
the  coverage. 

He  names  a  series  of  such  negative  re- 
flexes— le..  subjects  which  newsmen  auto- 
matically cover  by  focusing  on  negatives. 
Herewith,  excerpts  from  his  comments: 

Ract:  "During  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, six  million  people  were  raised  above  the 
poverty  level.  .  .  .  And  there  1*  a  substantial 
and  successful  Negro  middle  class.  But  the 
newsmen  are  not  Interested  In  the  Negro 
who  succeeds — they're  Interested  in  tbe  one 
who  falls  and  makes  a  loud  noise.  They  have 
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Ignored  the  development*  In  tbe  South.  Tbe 
South  has  an  increasing  number  of  lnt»- 
grated  schooU.  A  large  part  of  tbe  South  bas 
accepted  IntegraUon.  We've  bad  a  President's 
Cabinet  with  a  Negro  in  It.  a  Supreme  Court 
with  a  Negro  on  it — but  more  Important,  we 
have  500  Negroes  elected  to  local  offices  in  tbe 
deep  South  I  This  U  a  tremendous  achieve- 
ment. But  that  achievement  isn't  what  we 
see  on  the  screen." 

Conservatives:  "If  Agnew  says  something. 
It's  bad,  regardless  of  what  he  says.  If  Ronald 
Reagan  says  something,  It's  bad.  regardless 
of  what  he  says.  Well,  I'm  unwilling  to  con- 
demn an  idea  because  a  particular  man  said 
It.  Most  of  my  colleagues  do  just  that." 

The  Middle  Class:  "Newsmen  are  proud  of 
tbe  fact  tbat  the  middle  class  ts  antagonistic 
to  them.  They're  proud  of  being  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  nUddle  class.  Joseph  Kraft  did 
a  oolunm  in  which  he  said:  Let's  face  It,  we 
reporters  have  very  little  to  do  with  middle 
America.  They're  not  our  kind  of  people.  .  .  . 
WeU.  I  resent  tbat.  Im  from  middle 
America  I" 

The  Vietnam  War:  "Tbe  networks  have 
never  given  a  complete  picture  of  tbe  war. 
For  example:  tbat  terrible  siege  of  Kbe  Sanb 
went  on  for  five  weeks  before  newsmen  re- 
▼r*lsd  tbat  tbe  South  Vietnameee  were  fight- 
ing at  oiu'  lidea.  and  that  they  bad  higher 
casualties.  And  the  Viet  Cong's  casualties 
were  100  times  ours.  But  we  never  told  that. 
We  Jiut  showed  pictures  day  after  day  of 
Americana  getting  the  hell  kicked  out  of 
them.  That  was  enough  to  break  America 
apart.  That's  also  what  it  did." 

The  Presidency:  "The  negative  attitude 
which  destroyed  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  now 
waiting  to  be  applied  to  Richard  Nixon. 
Johnson  was  actually  politically  assassinated. 
And  some  are  trying  to  assassinate  Nlzon 
politically.  They  hate  Richard  Nixon  Irra- 

ftlonally." 
If  thU  Is  a  sampling  of  tbe  liberal  re- 
portsr*'  negative  reflexes,  as  seen  by  Howard 
Smltb-^what  then  are  tbe  positive  reflens? 
He  provides  an^ven  more  extensive  set  of 
examples^ubjects  on  which,''  he  says,  his 
colleagues  tend  to  have  an  afllrmatlTe  bias 
and/or  from  which  they  screen  out  negatives. 
Again  here  are  excerpts  from  hi*  comments: 

Btusia:  "Some  have  gone  overboard  in  a 
wish  to  believe  tbat  our  opponent  bas  «x- 
cluslvely  peacefu;  alms,  and  tbat  there  is  no 
need  for  armaments  and  national  security. 
Tbe  duiger  of  Russian  aggression  is  unreal 
to  many  of  them,  although  some  have  begun 
to  ret&lnk  since  tbe  Invasion  of  Csechdalo- 
vakla.'  But  there  is  a  kind  of  basic  bias  In 
tbe  left-wing  soul  that  give*  the  Ruselans 
tbe  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

Ho  Chi  Minh:  "Many  have  described  Ho 
Chi  Minh  as  a  nationalist  leader  comparable 
to  Oeorge  Washington.  But  bis  advent  to 
power  in  Hanoi,  in  19M,  was  marked  by  the 
mtirder  of  60X)00  of  bis  people.  His  con- 
sistent method  was  terror.  He  was  not  bis 
country's  George  Washington — be  was  more 
his  country's  HlUer  or  Stalin.  ...  I  beard 
an  eminent  TV  commentator  say:  'It's  an 
awful  thing  when  you  can  trust  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh 
more  than  you  can  trust  your  President.'  At 
the  time  he  said  that.  Ho  Cbl  Mlnb  was 
lying!  He  was  presiding  over  atrocities  I  And 
yet  an  American  TV  commentator  could  say 
tbat!" 

The  Viet  Cong:  "Tbe  Viet  Cong  massacred 
3000  Vietnamese  at  Hue  alone— a  massacre 
tbat  dwarfs  all  allegations  about  My  Lai. 
This  was  never  reported  on." 

Doves:  "ill.  Fulbrlght  maneuvered  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  through — with  a 
clause  stating  that  Congress  may  revoke  It. 
Ever  since,  he's  been  saying:  "This  Is  a  terri- 
bly Immoral  tbing.'  I  asked  blm:  If  It's  tbat 
bad.  aren't  you  morally  obligated  to  try  to 
revoke  it?'  He  runs  away!  And  yet  Mr.  Ful- 
brlght— who  Incidentally  baa  voted  against 
et'ery  clvU-rlgbts  act — is  not  criticized  for 
bis  want  of  character.  He  is  beloved  by  re- 


porters, by  everyone  of  my  group,  which  Is 
left-of-center.  If*  one  of  tbe  mysterie*  of 
my  timet" 

Black  MilitanU:  "A  few  Negroes— scaven- 
gers on  the  edge  of  society — have  discovered 
they're  riding  a  good  thing  with  violence  and 
talk  of  violence.  They  can  get  on  TV  and 
become  nationally  famous." 

The  New  Left:  "The  New  Left  challenges 
America.  They're  rewriting  the  history  of  the 
Cold  War.  Some  carry  around  the  Viet  Cong 
flag.  Some  shout  for  Mao — people  who'd  be 
assassinated  In  China!  They've  become  irra- 
tional! But  they're  not  portrayed  as  Irra- 
Uonal.  Reporters  describe  tnem  as  'our  chU- 
dren.'  WeU.  they're  not  my  children.  My 
children  don't  throw  bags  of  excrement  at 
policemen.  ...  If  right-wing  students  bad 
done  what  left-wing  students  have  done, 
everyone,  including  the  reporters,  would  have 
called  In  tbe  poUce  and  beaten  their  heads 
In.  But  we  have  a  left-wing  bias  now,  that 
has  30  years  of  momentum  behind  It." 

What  do  Mr.  Smith's  examples  of  negative 
and  positive  biases  add  up  to,  politically? 
He  says:  "The  emphasis  Is  antl-Amerlcan." 
In  fact,  as  he  portrays  the  pattern,  it  Is  a 
dual  emphasis:  This  coverage  as  described 
by  Mr.  Smith  Is  onti-Amerlcan  in  tbat  It 
tends  to  omit  the  good  about  America  and 
focus  on  tbe  bad.  And  It  Is  also  biased  In 
/Ofor  of  attackers-of-Amerlca  by  tendmg  to 
omit  tbe  bad  about  them  and  focusing  on 
tbe  good.  Mr.  Smith  bas  actually  reconsti- 
tuted here  a  loose  variant  of  tbe  New  Left 
line.  And  New  Left  atotudee  are  Influencing 
newsmen,  be  says.  "Tbe  New  Left,"  says 
Smith,  "bas  acquired  a  grave  jwwer  over 
the  liberal  mind." 

This  Is  not  a  new  charge — It  Is  tbe  essence 
of  tbe  public  outcry  against  network  news, 
and  it's  the  essence  of  the  long-standing  con- 
servative charges  against  the  newsmen.  Mr. 
Smith  blmseU.  although  he's  been  described 
as  a  "conservative"  because  be  support*  the 
war,  U  as"  be  saya.  a  Leftlst-£-lndeed,  a  semi- 
socialist  who  share*  many  view*  with  econ- 
omist John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  He  bas  been 
one  of  TV's  most  ardent  fighters  for  civil 
rights — too  ardent.  Smith  aays,  for  CBS's 
tastes,  which  Is  one  reason  why,  be  adds,  be 
Is  at  ABC  today.  He  Is  generally  In  disagree- 
ment with  political  Conservatives  on  virtu- 
ally everything.  And,  for  tbat  matter,  be 
finds  It  psychologically  easier  to  defend  TV 
news  departments  than  to  criticize  them. 
But  on  this  issue  of  antl-Amerlcan,  pro^ew- 
Left  bias  In  tbe  network  news  departments, 
his  observations  are  identical  to  those  com- 
ing from  the  right. 

His  ezpUmatkm  of  tbe  causes  of  this  pat- 
tern, however,  are  quite  different  from  those 
which  emerge  from  the  right.  Where  con- 
servatives are  often  inclined  to  see  this  pat- 
tern as  a  deliberate,  conscious  and  Intel- 
lectually potent  conspiracy.  Mr.  Smltb  sees 
It  as  tbe  opposlte^-as  a  largely  unconscious 
phenomenon,  atemmlng  from  Intellectual  im- 
potence, from  sucb  qualities  a*  "oonXorm- 
Ism,"  "hypocrisy,"  "self-deception"  and 
"stupidity." 

One  of  tbe  chief  conformist  patterns,  he 
says,  ts  the  automatic  obedience  to  a  con- 
vention of  negativism  In  journalism  Itself, 
often  for  seU-servlng  reasons.  "As  reporters, 
we  have  always  been  falsifying  Issues  by  re- 
porting on  what  goes  wrong  in  a  Nation 
where.  blstorlcaUy,  most  bas  gone  right.  Tbat 
Is  bow  you  get  on  page  one,  that  is  how  you 
win  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  This  gears  the  report- 
er's mind  to  the  negative,  even  when  it  Is 
not  justified." 

But  bow  about  the  opposite  form  of  bias — 
a  chronic  omission  of  negatives  and  tbe  un- 
remitting focus  on  the  good  In  our  coiu>try's 
enemies?  Here  Mr.  Smith  tackles  tbe  New 
Left  Influence  bead  on.  He  attributes  It  to  a 
mental  vacuiun  In  the  liberal  world: 

"Many  of  my  colleagues,"  he  says,  "have 
the  depth  of  a  saucer.  They  cling  to  the  tag 
'liberal'  tbat  grew  popular  in  tbe  time  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  even  though  they've  for- 


gotten Its  content.  They've  really  forgotten 
It.  They  dont  know  wbat  'liberal'  and  'con- 
servative' mean  any  more!  They've  forgotten 
it  because  the  liberal  cause  has  triumphed. 
Once  it  was  hard  to  be  a  Uberal.  Today  It's 
'in.'  The  ex-underdogs,  the  ex-outcasts,  the 
ex-rebels  are  satis&ed  bourgeois  today,  who 
pay  aiSO  a  plate  at  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  dinners.  They  don't  know  wbat  they 
stand  for  any  more,  and  they're  hunting  for 
a  new  voice  to  give  them  new  bearings." 

The  search  for  a  "new  voice,"  be  says,  has 
catapulted  such  men  into  the  arms  of  tbe 
New  Left:  "They  want  to  cling  to  that  thrill 
of  the  old  days,  of  trliunpb,  and  bard  fight- 
ing. So  they  cling  to  the  label  "liberal,'  and 
they  cling  to  those  who  seem  strong — namely, 
the  New  Left.  The  New  Left  shouts  tirades, 
rather  than  offering  reasoned  arguments. 
People  bow  down  to  them,  so  they  have  come 
to  seem  strong,  to  seem  sure  of  themselves. 
As  a  result,  there's  a  gravitation  to  them  by 
tbe  liberals  who  are  not  sure  of  themselves. 
This  bas  given  the  New  Left  grave  power 
over  the  old  Left." 

It  U  this  New  Left  "power"  over  many  of 
the  Nation's  liberal  reporters,  be  says,  that 
underlies  an  antl-Amerlcan  and  pro-radical 
basis  In  network  coverage — and  tbat  under- 
lies public  anger. 

What  is  tbe  solution  to  this  problem,  as 
envisaged  by  Mr.  Smith? 

Let  public  protest  r.l.p.,  he  says.  He  experi- 
ences a  twinge  of  discomfort  over  tbe  fact 
that  his  solution  Is  Identical  to  Mr.  Agnew's: 
"There  have  been  very  unpleasant,  even 
threatening,  letters,"  he  reports.  "But.  qtUte 
literally,  what  Mr.  Agnew  suggests  Is  all 
right." 

Public  protest,  be  tblnks,  will  knock  these 
men  l>ack  Into  contact  wltb  U.S.  political 
realities. 

"The  networks  have  Ignored  this  situation, 
despite  years  of  protest,  because  they  have 
power.  And  you  know  what  Lord  Acton  says 
about  power.  It  subtly  corrupts.  Power  un- 
accountable bas  tbat  effect  on  people.  This 
situation  should  not  continue.  But  I 
wouldn't  do  anything  about  It.  I  would  let 
public  opinion  and  the  utterances  of  Uie  al- 
leged silent  majority  bring  about  a  correc- 
tive. The  corrective?  Just  a  simple  attempt  to 
be  fair — which  many  people  have  thrown 
aside  over  the  last  few  years." 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  NEI^SON.  Mr.  President,  for  years 
we  have  labored  under  the  Illusion  that 
progress  was  a  sacred  word,  that  nothing 
should  stand  to  the  way  of  our  achlevtog 
it.  We  have  believed  that  progress  had 
Its  own  built-in  safeguards,  that  when 
progress  occasionally  produced  unwanted 
side  effects,  progress  would  help  elimin- 
ate them. 

For  years,  conservationists  and  wildlife 
biologists  have  been  warning  us  that 
environmental  pollution — in  the  name  of 
progress — ^was  rapidly,  relentlessly  lower- 
ing the  quality  of  our  lives  and  making  ir- 
retrievable inroads  on  our  resources. 

Most  of  us  proved  hard  of  hearing 
where  the  environment  was  concerned. 
But  in  recent  months  there  has  been  an 
awakening.  Suddenly — ^very  suddenly,  in 
comparison  to  the  decades  the  pollution 
had  been  taking  place— we  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  thoughtlessly 
squandering  our  resources  and  under- 
cutting the  quaJity  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  'water  we  drink,  and  the  space  to 
which  we  live. 

In  the  words  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttu)  : 

We're  In  trouble,  we  Americans. 
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And  the  loss  has  not  all  b«en  physical. 
In  a  recent  speech  entitled  "The  En- 
vironmental Crisis."  Senator  McImttie 
uarned : 

Man  Is  a  natural  creature.  .  .  .  But  we  do 
not  live  In  harmony  with  nature,  and  the 
realization  that  we  have  become  estranged 
from  It,  alienated  from  It,  a  prime  otTender 
of  It,  Is  taking  a  grim  psychic  as  well  as 
physical  toll. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
excellent  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Envibonmxmtai.  Cbisis 

General  Thjmg,  Dean  McKenna,  Prank 
Ooodspeed,  faculty  members,  students  and 
guests: 

I  came  here  today  to  talk  about  young 
people  like  you,  older  people  like  me,  and 
what  Is  happening  to  the  America  my  gen- 
eration Is  about  to  turn  over  to  yours. 

We're  In  trouble,  we  Americans,  and,  If  we 
didn't  know  It  before,  you  young  people  have 
made  it  clear  to  all  of  us. 

And  the  trouble  Is  not  all  Vietnam. 
Someone  wisely  observed  not  long  ago  that 
what  the  war  has  done  Is  to  catalyze  and  Il- 
luminate all  our  other  fundamental  prob- 
lems. 

As  a  result,  the  forces  of  discontent  run 
much  deeper  than  Vietnam.  And  the  range 
of  discontent  extends  far  beyond  the  ranks 
of  the  peace  marchers  and  the  students  and 
the  Black  Front.  It  cuts  deep  into  Btlddle 
America. 

The  American  people  are  becoming  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  uay  they  are 
living  Is  not  the  way  they  want  to  live. 

Man  Is  a  natural  creature.  His  Creator 
meant  for  man  to  live  In  harmony  with 
Kature. 

But,  we  do  not  live  In  harmony  with  na- 
ture, and  the  realization  that  we  have  be- 
come estranged  from  It,  allented  from  It,  a 
prime  offender  of  It,  Is  taking  a  grim  psychic 
as  well  as  physical  toll. 

Technology  and  the  mechanistic  mentality 
have  seduced  ua  too  long.  We  have  suc- 
ruRtbed  to  the  blandishments  of  ease  and 
efficiency,  never  fully  realizing  until  now  the 
price  we  are  paying  In  terms  of  psychological 
•treaa  and  physical  abuse  of  the  world  we 
live  in. 

In  the  ironic  name  of  "progress"  we  are 
well  on  our  way  to  killing  the  world  we  live 
In— choking  off  the  air  we  breathe,  pwtsoning 
the  water  we  drink,  despoiling  the  earth 
that  sustains  us  .  .  .  and  "uglifying"  Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful. 

Signs  of  the  death  of  our  environment  are 
everywhere.  Lake  Erie  is  dead  or  dying,  killed 
by  Industrial  and  municipal  wastes.  Oil  spills 
off  Santa  Barbara,  Nova  Scotia,  Tampa  Bay, 
and  closer  to  home,  beautiful  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. Imperial  wildlife,  Qsh,  and  natural 
beauty.  "The  sludge,  waste,  sewage,  excava- 
tion soil  and  metal  refuse  dumped  Into  the 
ocean  by  the  millions  of  tons  Just  a  few  miles 
from  New  York's  barlx>r  have  so  decimated 
marine  life  as  to  shock  and  awe  many  ecol- 
oglsts  who  have  observed  what's  happening 
there. 

The  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  has  Jumped  fully  10*^  In  the  last 
century.  Even  If  we  could  manage  to  survive 
the  future  with  oxygen  masks,  we  don't  know 
what  further  Increases  In  carbon  dioxide  will 
do  to  the  earth's  climate. 

But  there  is  more  than  carbon  dioxide 
choking  ua. 

Stroll  around  New  York  City  for  a  single 
day  and  you'll  breathe  in  the  toxic  equiv- 
alent of  nearly  two  packs  of  cigarettes. 
TMs  la  Fun  City? 

And  ther*  are  urban  rivers,  my  young 
friends,  urban  rivers  so  clogged  with  inflam- 


mable wastes  that  they  actually  constitute 
fire  hazards.  Not  so  long  ago  the  Cuyahoga 
River,  running  through  the  heart  of  Cleve- 
land, burst  Into  flames. 

And  what  we've  done  to  our  land  Is  Just 
as  bad.  Our  own  carelessness,  our  Ignorance 
and  neglect  of  erosion,  have  cost  us  precious, 
Ufe-sustalnlng  topsoU.  And  over  a  century 
of  Irresponsible  mining  practices  have  muti- 
lated the  topography  and  so  undermined  two 
million  acres  of  land— In  28  states — that  the 
surface  is  buckling  and  sinking,  taking  with 
it  homes,  streets,  cars,  utility  systems,  indeed 
entire  neighborhoods. 

In  short,  our  relationship  to  nature  has 
ranged  from  naive  to  rapaciously  greedy,  and 
now  we're  paying  the  consequences. 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  story  that  Ulus- 
tmtes  how  naive  and  Ignorant  we've  been 
about  what  It  takes  to  co-exist  with  Nature. 

It  seems  that  two  young  greenhorns  were 
about  to  make  their  first  wilderness  trip. 
Just  before  they  left  the  outskirts  of  civiliza- 
tion, they  chanced  to  meet  the  area  game 
warden.  The  warden,  sizing  up  their  obvious 
Ineptitude,  thought  it  wise  to  tell  them  that 
three  shots  flred  in  rapid  succession  was  the 
recognized  distress  signal. 

Sure  enough,  the  two  neophyte  campers 
weren't  gone  an  hour  when  they  found  them- 
selves hopelessly  lost. 

"Well."  said  one  cheerfully,  "do  what  the 
game  warden  said,  shoot  three  times." 

The  other  dutifully  did  so  and  both  sat 
down  to  await  rescue.  No  one  came. 

"Maybe  you'd  better  shoot  three  more," 
said  the  first. 

The  second  did.  But  no  help  arrived. 

By  dusk  both  men  were  In  a  panic. 

"Shoot  three  more!"  yelled  the  first. 

"I  can't."  whimpered  the  other.  "I'm  out 
of  arrows." 

Well,  time  won't  permit  us  the  luxury  of 
anguishing  over  past  mistakes. 

It  took  many  years  to  get  us  Into  our 
present  environmental  crisis,  but  this  does 
not  mean  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  out 
of  It. 

History  is  accelerating  at  an  incredible 
rate.  We  live  in  an  era  of  compressed  time, 
and  this  means  that  problems  will  accelerate 
as  rapidly  as  progress. 

You've  all  heard.  I'm  sure,  that  90  percent 
of  all  the  scientists  who  ever  lived  are  now 
alive,  and  that  new  scientific  discoveries  are 
being  made  every  day. 

But  there  are  other  awesome  facts  to  con- 
sider, too. 

Sir  Julian  Huxley,  the  famous  biologist, 
observed  that :  "The  tempo  of  human  evolu- 
tion during  recorded  history  Is  at  least  100,- 
000  times  as  rapid  as  that  of  prehuman 
evolution." 

Someone  else  noted  that  if  the  past  50,000 
years  of  man's  existence  were  divided  Into 
lifetimes  of  63  years  each,  there  have  been 
about  800  such  lifetimes.  The  first  060  life- 
times were  spent  In  caves.  Only  during  the 
past  70  lifetimes  has  writing  made  it  pos- 
sible to  communicate  from  one  lifetime  lo 
another. 

Only  during  the  past  six  have  ma.<wes  of 
men  ever  seen  tAe  printed  word,  and  only 
during  the  past  four  lifetimes  has  it  been 
possible  to  measure  time  with  precision.  Only 
in  the  past  two  lifetimes  has  anyone  any- 
where used  an  electric  motor.  And  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  all  material  goods  we 
use  In  dally  life  today  were  developed  within 
the  present,  the  800th  lifetime.  • 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  movable  type  In 
the  15th  century,  Europe  was  producing 
books  at  a  rate  of  1,000  titles  per  year.  By 
1065,  the  world  book  production  was  up  to 
1,000  titles  per  d^iy! 

Though  not  every  book  advances  knowl- 
-edge — I  can  think  of  some  that  caused  a 
net  loaa — there  Is,  of  course,  a  very  positive 
correlation. 

The  13th  chemical  element,  antimony,  was 


discovered  at  the  time  Gutenberg  was  work- 
ing on  the  first  printing  press.  It  had  been 
aoo  years  since  the  lltb,  arsenic,  had  been 
Isolated. 

Had  the  same  rate  of  discovery  continued, 
we  would  have  added  only  two  or  three  more 
elements  since  Outent>erg's  time.  Instead, 
we  have  discovered  73  more. 

Knowledge  goes  hand  In  hand  with  tech- 
nology. And  as  knowledge  accelerates  so  does 
technology.  Industrial  growth  .  .  .  and  pol- 
lution. 

Our  advanced  societies  now  double  their 
total  output  of  goods  and  services  about 
every  15  years — and  the  doubling  times  are 
shrinking.  By  the  time  this  audience  reaches 
the  age  of  30.  a  second  doubling  will  have 
occurred.  And  by  the  time  you  have  reached 
old  age  society  tcill  be  producing  32  times  as 
much  as  when  you  were  born! 

Production  requires  energy,  and  It  should 
come  as  no  surprise,  then,  to  learn  that 
half  of  all  the  energy  consumed  by  man 
during  the  past  3,000  years  has  been  con- 
sumed In  the  past  100.  Hence  the  sharp 
increase  In  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide. 

Today,  as  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  recently 
observed.  "Progress — American  style — adds 
up  each  year  to  200  million  tons  of  smoke  and 
fumes,  7  million  Junked  cars.  20  million  tons 
of  paper.  48  billion  cans  and  38  billion  bottles. 

This  seems  almost  incredible,  until  we 
realize  what  voracious  consumers  we  Ameri- 
cans are.  Though  we  constitute  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  we  devour 
35  percent  of  the  world's  annual  production 
of  raw  materials! 

Now  then,  combine  this  rate  of  consump- 
tion with  the  positive  evidence  that  accel- 
erating knowledge  Is  resulting  In  accelerat- 
ing gross  national  product — and  then  add 
the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  this  century 
there  will  be  100  million  more  people  In  this 
country. 

This  win  bring  our  population  to  300  mil- 
lion, and  If  present  demographic  trends  con- 
tinue, most  of  those  300  million  will  be  liv- 
ing m  metropolitan  areas  which  already  do 
most  of  the  air  and  water  polluting  in  our 
Nation. 

Indeed,  187  million  of  us  will  be  living  In 
Just  four  huge  urban  agglomerations.  Sixty- 
eight  million  will  live  in  Bos- Wash,  the  same 
given  to  the  agglomeration  extending  from 
Boston  to  Washington.  Another  61  million 
win  live  in  an  agglomeration  extending  from 
Utica,  New  York,  along  the  base  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Forty-four 
million  will  live  on  a  Pacific  strip  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Mexican  border,  while 
14  million  win  live  In  the  area  extending 
along  the  Florida  East  Coast  from  Jackson- 
ville to  Miami  and  across  the  peninsula  to 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg. 

And  most  of  the  remaining  40  percent  of 
us  will  also  live  in  urban  concentrations,  and 
big  concentrations,  at  that. 

In  other  words,  by  the  year  2000  only  12 
percent  of  our  people  will  be  outside  urban 
areas  of  100.000  or  more  people. 

Now  there  is  double  Irony  to  this  demo- 
graphic pattern.  In  addition  to  further  con- 
centrating the  Impact  of  pollution — which 
it  Is  certain  to  do — It  also  files  In  the  face 
of  what  the  American  people — young  as  well 
as  old,  educated  as  well  as  uneducated — 
really  want. 

Poll  after  poll  Indicates  that  no  le&s  than 
two-thirds  of  the  people  now  living  In  big 
clUes  do  not  want  to  live  there! 

They  want  the  clean  air,  pure  water,  the 
natural  beauty,  the  tranquUlty  of  rural  life 
and  the  smaller  community.  But  they'll  never 
get  that  until  our  Nation  ofllclally  adopts  a 
firm  policy  of  balanced  rural  and  lurban 
growth,  a  policy  designed  to  promote  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  Jobs  In  the  country- 
side— where  most  Americans  want  to  live. 

Well,  I  hope  all  this  wlU  give  you  an  In- 
depth  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
pollution  problem — today  and  tomorrow. 
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In  many  i«8pect«  Its  dimensions  are  so 
awesome  as  to  invite  surrender.  Indeed,  some 
ecologlsts  have  lost  hope  that  man  can  aave 
his  planet. 

But  others  have  not  given  up  hoi>e.  and 
neither  have  I.  Let  mc  tell  you  why  X  still 
have  confidence. 

First,  all  signs  indicate  that  the  American 
people  are  now  aware  of  the  danger.  Aware- 
ness triggers  concern,  and  concern  triggers 
action. 

Secondly,  the  Nixon  Administration  now  Is 
moving  to  meet  the  challenge  to  restore  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  Some  will  say  It 
is  not  moving  fast  enough  with  enough,  and 
although  I'm  inclined  to  feel  that  way.  too.  I 
nevertheless  welcome  the  President's  new 
leadership — as  evidenced  In  his  Environ- 
mental Program,  announced  earlier  this 
month — and  in  endorsing  balanced  rural  and 
urban  growth,  as  he  did  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message. 

Finally,  and  of  most  importance,  I  am 
encouraged  because  you  young  people  have 
made  anti-pollution  your  issue,  Just  as  you 
made  Vietnam  your  issue. 

You  were  able  to  change  the  direction  of 
our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  You  were  able 
to  affect  the  poUtical  destiny  of  this  Nation 
m  1068. 

If  you  bring  to  bear  on  pollution  the 
same  intensity,  the  same  determination,  the 
same  Idealism,  you  can  win  that  struggle, 
too. 

You  can  Insist  that  we  reorder  our  pri<wl- 
tles,  and  make  It  possible  for  Americaiu  to 
live  where  they  want  to  live  .  .  .  and  how 
they  want  to  live. 

You  can  demand  a  national  policy  of  sav- 
ing our  atmosphere,  our  land  and  our  water; 
a  national  policy  of  resettling  people;  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  Jobs  to  relieve  the 
pressures  on  the  city,  and  to  ease  the  pres- 
sures in  the  environment  by  rejuvenating  the 
oountryside  ...  a  policy.  In  short,  that  can 
create  a  new  land  where  Americans  can  live 
at  ease  with  each  other — In  harmony  -vlth 
Nature. 

It  will  aoon  be  your  Nation,  your  world,  to 
make  of  what  you  wUl. 

Only  you  can  make  It  a  better  nation.  Only 
you  can  make  It  a  better  world. 

I  wish  you — and  our  beloved  Nation — the 
very  best  of  luck. 


He  was  a  bom  leader  who  became,  in  a 
large  sense,  a  sjrmbol  of  the  tremendous 
contributions  that  immigrants — Polish 
and  others — have  made  to  the  Nation. 
His  affection  for  this  coimtry  was  cer- 
tainly no  secret.  Its  respect  for  him,  and 
its  debt.  I  rise  to  voice. 

I  know  my  Senate  colleagues  join  me 
in  offering  condolences  to  his  widow  and 
two  sons,  Tod  and  Don.  We  all  have  much 
to  be  sad  about  in  the  judge's  passing. 
But  all  of  us,  most  especially  his  family, 
to  whom  he  was  devoted,  are  comforted 
by  the  great  pride  and  happy  memory  in 
which  we  hold  this  good  and  fine  man. 


DEATH  OP  JUDGE  THADDEUS  M. 
MACHROWICZ,  OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Michigan  today  mourns  Judge  Thad- 
deus  M.  Machrowicz,  a  Polish  immigrant 
who  achieved  success  in  this  Nation  but 
gave  America  far  more  than  he  received. 

He  served  with  distinction  in  Congress 
for  six  terms,  rightfully  earning  the 
reputation  of  a  hard-working  and  effec- 
tive legislator. 

Judge  Machrowicz  was  an  indefati- 
gable champion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  For  years,  he  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  mustering  the  arguments  for 
the  seaway  and  presenting  them  with 
skill  and  eloquence. 

He  left  Congress  for  the  Federal  bench 
in  Detroit  and  threw  himself  into  that 
endeavor  with  the  same  energy  and  con- 
scientious attention  that  characterized 
his  entire  career. 

He  was  a  fine  Judge — a  credit  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  the  man  who  appointed 
him.  His  temperament  and  quick  mind 
were  well  suited  to  the  bench,  where  he 
earned  a  reputation  for  sound  decisions 
logically  arrived  at. 

Understandably,  Judge  Machrowicc 
was  an  object  of  grea4i  pride  in  Michigan 
Polonla. 


HOW  NOT  TO  ELECT  A  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  reform 
of  our  antiquated  electoral  college  sys- 
tem should  be  a  top  priority  assignment 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  voices  to 
speak  out  in  behalf  of  this  long  overdue 
reform  belongs  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 

Senator  Nelson  is  a  former  LaPollette 
progressive,  and  his  comments  on  elec- 
toral college  reform  reflect  the  basic 
principles  of  the  progressive  tradition — 
a  distrust  of  bossism,  a  dedication  to  the 
public  interest,  and  a  faith  in  the  ability 
of  an  informed  citizenry  to  make  intelli- 
gent decisions. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Playboy  magazine 
discussing  the  urgent  need  for  electoral 
college  reform,  Senator  Nelson  wrote: 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  are  mlUions  of 
people  In  this  country  who  no  longer  believe 
that  they  have  any  significant  voice  in  the 
destinies  of  this  nation.  Obviously,  many 
things  must  be  done  to  correct  this  problem, 
but  one  dramatic  step  toward  solving  It 
would  be  to  restore  the  Integrity  of  our  Presi- 
dential election  system  .  .  .  What  more  dra- 
matic way  is  there  to  give  politics  back  to 
the  people? 

Before  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Senator  Nelson  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  as  a  State  legislator  and 
as  a  reform-minded  Governor.  Deeply 
involved  in  poUtics  and  goverrunent  ever 
since  returning  from  overseas  service 
during  World  War  n.  Senator  Nelson 
shows  his  deep  faith  in  the  American 
people  when  he  says: 

These  reforms  will  not  come  easily.  But  I 
am  convinced  they  are  necessary  if  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  goverrunent  is  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  people — especially  the 
young  people — ^without  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  system  can  survive  .  .  . 
The  public  becomes  cynical  when  candidates 
cater  to  {tower  blocs,  when  they  make  deals 
with  political  bosses,  when  they  seem  to  rate 
the  favor  of  Interest  groups  higher  than  the 
public  Interest. 

If  the  American  people  will  demand  that 
this  session  of  Congress  set  in  motion  the 
necessary  reforms  in  the  presidential  system 
I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  a  future  of 
strong,  responsible  presidential  leadership. 
and  to  a  united  nation  ready  to  build  itself 
a  new  and  better  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Nelson's  stirring  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  sweeping  reform  of  the 
presidential  election  system  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 


How  Not  To  Elect  a  Pbesident 

Election  Night  1968  almost  produced  the 
nightmarish  spectacle  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  on  the  brink  of  contitu- 
tlonal  chaos.  If  Illinois,  California  and  Ohio 
hadn't  tipped  Into  the  Republican  column  on 
the  morning  of  November  6,  no  one  can  say 
with  certainty  what  would  have  happened  to 
this  country. 

The  best  we  could  have  hoped  for  would 
have  been  the  triumph  of  criminal  greed 
among  our  national  leaders.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Electoral  College  met  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  It  seems  likely  that  enough  electors 
would  have  been  influenced  to  svrltch  their 
votes  through  either  outright  cash  bribery 
or  the  pronUse  of  special  political  favors — ^to 
produce  an  electoral  majority. 

Both  acts  happen  to  l>e  felonies  under 
Federal  law,  caUIng  for  long  prison  terms. 
But  a  nation  without  a  President-elect,  and 
with  no  Idea  as  to  how  one  would  be  chosen, 
presumably  would  prefer  to  have  the  office 
filled  through  the  comnUsslon  of  a  crime  than 
to  have  no  President  at  all. 

If  naked  political  deals  did  not  resolve 
the  crisis  in  the  Electoral  CoUege,  the  full 
catastrophe  would  have  been  upon  us.  The 
election,  as  the  commentators  kept  saying, 
would  have  been  "thrown"  Into  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  few  Americans  have 
any  idea  what  that  would  really  have  meant. 

At  best,  the  President  would  have  been 
chosen  without  any  regard  for  the  popular 
will.  For  the  election  of  President  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  state  has 
one  vote,  a  complete  denial  of  the  "one  man. 
one,  vote"  doctrine  that  our  courts  enforce  In 
all  other  elections.  The  flxst  candidate  to 
receive  26  votes  wotild  have  been  our  new 
President.  Deals  and  vote  trading  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  resorted  to  by  all  three  con- 
tending factions  at  that  point.  With  the 
Presidency  at  stake,  who  would  have  failed 
to  use  any  weapon  In  the  political  arsenal? 
One  candidate  and  his  supporters  had  already 
spent  a  reported  $20,000,000  in  an  attempt 
to  win  the  Presidency  on  November  5.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  assume  the  spending 
would  not  have  continued  tmtU  the  battle 
was  won? 

And,  at  worst,  after  all  this  sordid  chaoG, 
we  could  stiU  have  ended  up  without  a  Presi- 
dent-elect. The  party  split  In  the  House  Is 
such  that  it  Is  entirely  possible  that  no 
candidate  could  have  gotten  the  necessary 
majority. 

The  postelection  House  line-up  was  26 
delegations  controlled  by  Democrats,  19  con- 
trollectby  Republicans  and  five  tied  and  thus 
unable  to  cast  a  vote.  Technically,  this  could 
have  produced  a  Democratic  victory.  But  it 
Is  very  doubtful  that  the  delegaUons  from 
the  five  states  that  supported  Wallace  would 
have  voted  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  If 
one  or  all  of  these  delegations  shifted  to  the 
Republican  candidate  or  held  out  for  Wallace. 
It  would  have  created  a  stalemate. 

With  the  House  stalemated,  the  Senate 
would  have  proceded  with  the  election  of  a 
Vice-President.  In  the  Senate,  each  member's 
vote  Is  counted;  Democrats  have  a  clear  ma- 
jority and  would  have,  presumably,  been 
able  to  agree  on  an  interim  leader.  But  how 
much  power  would  he  have?  Could  he  expect 
public  support  if  he  had  to  move  quickly  to 
put  down  some'  domestic  disorder  or  meet  a 
foreign  crisis?  Would  the  new  Vice-President 
be  able  to  prod  the  House  Into  conferring  the 
Presidency  on  himself? 

Think  of  the  pressures  on  all  concerned: 
the  three  principal  candidates,  the  leaders 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  general  pubUc.  the 
incumbent  President,  who  would  be  prop- 
erly reluctant  to  leave  the  nation  without  a 
duly  elected  commander  in  chief.  Can  you 
Imagine  the  political  crisis  if  we  raced  from 
one  Presidential  term  to  the  beginning  of 
another  with  no  new  President  elected? 

When  we  were  freshly  back  from  the  brink 
of  this  crisis,  public  opinion  was  fired  up 
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with  m  donand  th»t  we  reform  our  Electoral 
CoUege  lyBten*— •  »yst«m  U»at  even  U»e  con- 
servaUvely  oriented  American  Bar  Aaiocla- 
tlon  has  called  •arclialc.  undemocratic,  com- 
plex, amblguoua.  Indirect  and  dangeroua." 

Tbe  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
called  for  the  aboil Uon  of  the  SlecUxml 
College.  The  poll*  reported  that  81  pere«nt 
of  the  public  favors  abolishing  the  Electoral 
College  and  tlectlng  the  Prealdent  by  direct 
popular  vote. 

Senators  and  Congreaamen  aaw  thU  trend 
In  their  dally  mall.  A  schoolboy  from  New 
Richmond.  Wisconsin,  wrote  me.  "Ifa  Ju»t 
plain  undemooraUc."  A  Badne  housewife 
complaliMd  that  "it  s««ma  very  odd  that  the 
Electoral  College  is  more  important  than  we, 
the  people."  A  MUwaukee  buslneaaman  put 
hU  finger  on  the  key  issue:  "We  don't  lUe  to 
be  passed  on  by  some  nameless  Individual 
who  does  our  voting  for  use  The  personal 
feeling  of  partldpaUon  Is  the  important 
point.  Keep  our  cotmtry  strong  and  the  faith 
of  t)M  paople  firm  in  our  Oovemment.** 

When  the  9 1st  Congrees  convened,  I  labeled 
Klectoral  College  reform  as  one  of  the  hottest 
poUtteal  twnea:  yet  experienced  Oongree- 
itonal  olMwen  viewed  the  prospect  for  re- 
foem  aa  only  fair  to  poor  It  may  seem  aston- 
t«>»ing  tbat  any  reform  supported  by  81  per- 
cent of  the  people  could  fall,  but  the  hard 
fact  Is  tbat  the  poollc  does  noc  have  a  very 
good  reputation  for  following  through  on 
such  things.  It  would  have  been  far  more 
tkopcful  If  this  reform  waa  supported  by  two 
or  three  determined  spedal-tntereet  groups. 
The  profeeitonala  stick  with  a  fight  to  the 
end.  Tbe  public,  no  matter  how  aroused  It 
may  get  at  a  monasnt  of  apparent  crisis,  soon 
goes  back  to  Ita  normal  pursuits. 

The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  would 
be  the  paaaage  of  an  Electoral  College  revl- 
•lon  bill  that  would  not  correct  the  problem 
and  might  make  It  worse.  This  la  a  distinct 
poeelbtllty.  Powerful  support  exists  among 
eooeervativea  for  a  proposal  that  would 
mei«ly  eliminate  the  "winner  take  ail"  fea- 
ture of  Electoral  CoUege  voting,  so  that  each 
state's  electoral  vote  would  be  cast  in  propor- 
tion to  the  popular  vote  in  tbat  state.  The 
rest  of  the  system  would  be  left  aa  It  la. 
This  "solution" — which  President  Mlxon 
Bobstaatlvely  endorsed  last  February  In  one 
o<  his  fliet  iiissisgie  to  Congress — would  be 
moet  unfortunate.  It  would  doom  for  a  gen- 
eratton  any  hope  of  electing  the  Prealdent  by 
a  direct,  popular  vote.  It  would  give  Inflated 
power  to  one-party  statea.  which  can  deliver 
moet  ot  tbeir  electoral  votes  for  a  candidate, 
whUe  the  votes  in  the  clos«ly  balanced  sUtes 
would  be  virtually  canceled  out.  And  It  would 
perpetucte  the  scandalous  system  under 
vhich  tiny  statea  wield  disproportionate  in- 
fluence In  etoettng  a  Prealdent.  because  each 
gets  two  bonus  votes  to  match  Ita  two  Senate 
seats,  without  regard  to  population. 

Ijoaead  of  hammering  out  some  possible 
compromise  to  placate  all  the  contending 
faottons.  Congraas  and  the  public  should  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  what  is  wrong  with  the 
wtkole  election  system  and  then  correct  It. 

To  do  leas.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to  aggravate 
the  most  serious  problem  facing  this  coun- 
try— the  Increasing  allenaUon  of  many  of  our 
people,  eapeelally  our  young  people,  from  our 
democratic  InstltuUons.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
there  are  mllUoos  of  people  In  this  country 
who  no  longer  believe  that  they  have  any 
slgnlflcant  voice  In  the  destinies  at  tt^  na- 
tion. Obviously,  many  things  must  be  done 
to  eorrect  this  problem,  but  one  dramatic 
step  toward  solving  it  would  be  to  restore 
the  Integrity  of  our  Presidential-election 
system. 

The  PreaMent  Is  the  one  man  In  our  politi- 
cal system  who  Is  Intended  to  represent  all 
of  the  people,  y«t  he  la  selected  by  the  most 
restrictive  aaii  most  undemocratic  of  meth- 
ods. A  spedal  ooBunlsslon  of  the  American 
Bar  AasodatUm,  after  lengthy  study,  tarn  list- 


ed the  following  defecU  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege systein : 

1.  It  allowB  a  man  to  become  Prealdent 
even  though  be  receives  fewer  votes  than  his 
opponent. 

3.  Since  all  the  electoral  votee  of  a  sute 
go  to  whichever  candidate  wins  a  plurality, 
the  minority  votes  in  that  state  are  nulli- 
fied— in  effect.  dUtranchlslng  mlUlona  of 
people. 

3.  Electors  In  many  states  are  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
who  carries  their  state.  They  can  utterly  defy 
the  popular  will. 

4  The  electoral  vote  that  decides  the  elec- 
tion does  not  depend  In  any  way  on  the 
turnout  state  by  state — a  situation  that  en- 
courages voter  apathy  and  falls  to  reward 
voter  enthusiasm.  (If  you  are  a  minority 
voter  In  a  one-party  state,  what's  the  Incen- 
tive to  vote?) 

6.  The  Electoral  College  system  flagrantly 
disregards  population.  States  get  a  minimum 
of  three  electoral  votes,  regartlleaa  of  their 
size,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  population 
changes  from  election  to  elecuon  (except 
when  a  state's  Cougrea&lonal  delegation  is 
revised). 

6.  The  system  of  election  In  the  House, 
with  one  vote  per  state.  Is  disgraceful  and 
un-Amertcan. 

That  Is  a  scordilng  Indictment  of  an  un- 
democratic system  that  should  be  replaced 
by  a  new  procedure  that  guarantees  the 
Presidency  to  the  winner  of  the  popular  vote. 
A  direct-vote  process  would  put  equal  weight 
on  every  man's  vote,  thereby  encouraging  In- 
dividuals to  participate  In  the  election  and 
encouraging  the  national  partlea  to  seek  the 
largest  possible  voter  turnout. 

Such  a  plan  has  been  developed  by  the 
American  Bar  Asaoclatlon  and  has  been  In- 
troduoed  in  the  Congress  by  Senator  Birch 
Bayh.  As  a  safeguard.  It  provides  that  If  no 
candidate  received  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote,  there  would  be  a  runoff  election  be- 
tween the  two  highest  candidates. 

Surprisingly  and  encouragingly,  the  House 
version  of  Bayh's  proposal  easily  passed  Its 
first  major  test  last  spring  It  was  approved 
In  late  April  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— the  first  time  since  1949  that  the 
committee  had  submitted  to  the  House  at 
large  a  measure  calling  for  the  scrapping  of 
the  Electoral  College  system — and  appeared 
to  have  the  required  two- thirds  backing 
among  House  members  President  Nixon  has 
also  made  It  clear  that  he  will  throw  the 
weight  of  his  oOlce  behind  the  campaign  for 
ratification  of  a  direct- popular-electloo  re- 
fonn.  should  one  emerge  from  Congress.  Yet 
many  hurdles  remain.  IX  the  aaiendment 
makes  Its  way  successfully  through  the  other 
pertinent  committees  and  Is  then  approved 
by  two-thirds  majorities  In  each  branch  of 
Congress.  It  wUl  still  have  to  be  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourthj  of  the  states. 
In  the  traditional  American  way,  there  will 
be  many  attempts  to  water  down,  oompromlse 
or  completely  subvert  this  reform  all  along 
the  way.  The  above-mentioned  plan  of  con- 
servative Senators  is  the  most  formidable 
enemy  '■t  reform.  But  let's  keep  our  eye  on 
the  ball.  The  prime  failure  In  the  present 
Electoral  College  system  Is  Its  flagrant  denial 
of  one  man,  one  vote.  The  VS  Supreme 
Court  enunciated  thU  principle  In  a  series 
of  Oongrcaslonal  and  legiataUve  reapportion- 
ment cases— ««*er  vs.  Cerr  (l»«a) ;  Wetberry 
va  Smnderi  (1964):  Meynolda  r%.  Stmt  (1984); 
and  Grot  vs.  Sttnderg  (1963). 
In  one  instance,  the  Court  said: 
Once  the  geographical  unit  for  which  a 
representative  Is  to  be  choeen  Is  designated, 
all  who  participate  In  the  election  are  to 
have  an  equal  volee. 

Ofovioualy.  the  geographical   constituency 
of  the  President  U   the  entire  nation,  and 
all  the  citizens  should  have  an  equal  voice 
in  his  selection.  They  do  not.  today. 
In  another  Instance,  the  Court  said: 


Within  a  given  constituency,  there  can  be 
room  for  a  single  constitutional  rule — one 
voter,  one  vote. 

It  Is  time  to  apply  that  "single  constitu- 
tional rule"  to  the  Presidency. 

The  one  man,  one  vote  principle  Is  a  key 
to  understanding  Electoral  CoUege  reform 
for  another  reason. 

Americans  have  a  reverence  for  the  found- 
ing fathers  and  a  reluctance  to  tinker  with 
their  work.  Therefore,  It  Is  important  to 
understand  how  public  opinion  and  the 
weight  of  constitutional  law  have  developed 
In  this  country  in  the  almost  300  years  since 
the  Constitution  was  drafted. 

The  fact  U,  the  reason  we  have  the  Elec- 
toral College  system  today  li  that  the  found- 
ers plainly  and  simply  did  not  believe  In 
popular  elections.  They  quite  literally  lived 
In  a  different  world.  The  general  pubUc  was 
not  educated.  Communication  and  trans- 
portation systems  were  very  primitive. 
America  was  an  undeveloped  country  of  I3 
llghUy  populated  sUtes.  whoee  leading  dti- 
eens  were  anxious  for  the  stability  of  a  na- 
tional Government  controlled  by  the  prop- 
erUed  and  educated  classes. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  no 
Intention  whatsoever  that  the  President  be 
elected  by  the  people.  As  Professor  John  D. 
Hicks  says  In  his  American-history  (eztbook, 
ITie  rederai  Union: 

The  creation  of  an  executive  department 
caused  the  convention  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Extreme  conservatives  were  In  favor  of  a 
single  executive,  chosen  by  Congress  for  life, 
or  at  least  for  a  very  long  term  Some,  how- 
ever, felt  that  such  a  plan  waa  too  closely 
akin  to  monarchy.  .  .  .  Popular  election 
seemed  the  natural  alternative,  but  the 
Judgment  of  the  people  was  sorely  distrusted 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  delegates,  and 
this  Idea  waa  hastily  thrtut  aside. 

If  you  read  the  minutes  of  the  Conatttu- 
tlonal  Convention,  you  will  see  the  hostility 
to  popular  election — completely  understand- 
able In  those  days  but  almost  unbelievable 
In  today's  context. 

Colonel  George  Mason  of  Virginia  told  the 
convention  that  "it  would  be  aa  unnatural 
to  refer  the  choice  of  a  popular  character 
for  chief  magistrate  to  the  people  as  It  would 
be  to  refer  a  trial  of  colors  to  a  blind  man." 
He  utterly  rejected  popular  election,  saying: 
"The  extent  of  the  country  renders  It  Im- 
possible that  the  people  can  have  the  req- 
uisite capacity  to  ]u<ige  the  respecUve  pre- 
tensions of  the  candidates." 

Another  convention  delegate,  Hugh  Wil- 
liamson of  North  CaroUna.  put  It  very 
simply:  "There  are  at  present  distinguished 
characters  (prospective  Presidents)  who  are 
known  perhaps  to  almost  every  man.  This 
wUl  not  always  be  the  case.  The  people  will 
be  sure  to  vote  for  some  man  In  their  own 
state,  and  the  largest  state  will  be  sure  to 
succeed.  This  will  not  be  Virginia,  however: 
T%e  state  will  have  no  suffrage." 

Think  how  many  things  have  changed  In 
America  since  Mr.  Williamson  made  those 
staumentsi  Can  we  continue  to  maintain  a 
system  that  was,  at  best,  a  compromise  In  his 
day? 

The  Electoral  College  system  was  a  kind  of 
last-minute  compromise  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  designed  to  end  a  dead- 
lock that  waa  caused  by  hostility  to  the 
popular  vote  on  the  one  hand  and  a  sincere 
belief  that  Congress  should  not  choose  the 
Prealdent  on  the  other.  (The  fear  waa  that  a 
President  elected  by  Congress  would  be  com- 
pletely subservient  to  that  body,  and  hence, 
a  weak  executive.) 

I  doubt,  however,  that  tlioee  wlio  are  re- 
Itietant  to  tinker  with  Um  work  of  the 
founding  fathers  realise  wlwt  a  stoange  sys- 
tem they  devised  and  how  utterly  forelcn  It 
is  to  today's  beliefs. 

Aa  orlglnaUy  establiabed.  the  deotors — 
"appointed"  In  whatever  manmr  each  sute 
decreed— realty  would  select  the  President. 
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There  need  not  have  been  any  popular  vote 
at  all.  Furthermore,  the  electors  originally 
were  required  to  vote  for  two  candidates  for 
President,  If  anyone  should  receive  the  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors,  he  was  to  be 
declared  elected  President,  while  the  can- 
didate receiving  the  next  highest  number  of 
votes,  whether  a  majority  or  not,  was  to  be- 
come Vice-President. 

Again,  Professor  Hicks  offers  some  insight 
Into  what  was  really  Intended,  when  he 
states.  In  The  Federal  Union: 

It  was  assumed,  however,  that  unless  there 
^\c^e  some  outstanding  candidate,  such  as  in 
the  first  election  General  Washington  was 
sure  to  be,  an  election  by  a  majority  of  the 
Electoral  College  would  be  Impossible,  and 
each  state  delegation  would  merely  cast  its 
voice  for  some  favorite  son.  [Then  the  elec- 
tion would  go  to  the  House,  on  a  one  state, 
one  vote  basis.)  This  Involved  a  subtle  com- 
promise. (Since  the  House  would  choose  from 
the  five  candidates  with  the  most  votes  in 
the  Electoral  College],  it  appeared  that  the 
large  states  would  ordinarily  nominate  the 
candidates,  while  the  more  numerous  small 
states  would  hold  the  balance  of  power  In  the 
election  to  follow. 

Obviously,  If  the  Electoral  College  system 
were  to  function  today  as  envisioned  by  the 
founding  fathers,  the  nation  would  rise  up  In 
outrage.  The  Constitutional  Convention 
really  intended  that  the  House  should  pick 
our  President  from  nominees  chosen  by  the 
Electoral  College,  a  sj'stem  that  virtually 
every  political  observer  today  sees  as  chaotic 
and  susceptible  to  widespread  corruption. 
Remember  that  fact  the  next  time  someone 
argues  against  Electoral  College  reform  on  the 
ground  that  we  shouldn't  tinker  with  the 
work  of  our  founding  fathers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  constitu- 
tional plan  for  picking  a  President  lasted  only 
until  1804,  when  It  was  changed  by  the  13th 
Z  -  Amendment.  This  directed  that  electors  vote 

3',  separately  for  President  and  Vice  President, 

^  and   said   that   when   the   Electoral   College 

failed  to  cast  a  majority  vote  for  President, 
the  House  would  make  the  selection  from 
the  top  three  candidates  (originally,  from  the 
top  five).  This  amendment  also  shifted  the 
responslbiUty  for  picking  the  Vice-President 
from  the  House  to  the  Senate.  In  1933,  the 
30th  Amendment  further  modified  the  orig- 
inal plan  by  providing  that  the  Senate 
should  proceed  with  the  election  of  a  Vlce- 
Preaident  if  no  President  Is  elected,  and  that 
he  should  serve  as  President  until  a  Presi- 
dent is  choeen. 

The  challenge  to  those  who  believe  in  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  is  to  proceed  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent by  direct  popular  vote.  We  will  hear  a 
lot  of  reasons  why  this  should  not  be  done. 
Let's  examine  them. 

"It  iciU  weaken  the  two-party  system.." 
It  win  not.  It  will  save  It.  The  greatest  threat 
to  the  two-party  system  now  lies  in  the  fact 
that  third-  and  fourth-party  candidates 
make  an  Electoral  College  majority  hard  to 
obtain.  This  gives  candidates  such  as  George 
Wallace,  with  as  few  aa  five  states'  electoral 
delegates,  enormous  bargaining  power — 
either  in  the  Electoral  College  or  in  the 
House.  A  direct-popular-vote  system,  with  a 
requirement  that  one  candidate  win  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote  or  face  a  runoff  would 
greatly  discourage  the  entry  of  third-party 
candidates.  There  would  be  no  point  at 
which  they  could  make  a  deal.  They  would 
work  only  with  the  electorate  as  a  whole — 
which  Is  the  way  government  ought  to  op- 
erate. 

"/(  xooulA  end  our  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment." It  would  not.  The  Federal  system 
Is  firmly  esUbllshed  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
where  every  state  has  two  votes,  regardless 
of  its  size.  The  Senate  retains  great  powers, 
especially  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  confirm- 
ing Presidential  appointments,  and  contin- 
ues to  be  almost  universally  accepted  as  an 


effective  government  institution.  The  fact  Is, 
the  Electoral  College  system  Is  irrelevant  to 
the  institution  of  Federalism,  because  Its 
effect  Is  so  capricious.  No  one  knows  In  ad- 
vance how  It  Is  going  to  work,  so  govern- 
mental decisions  cannot  be  influenced  by  It. 
Under  the  present  system,  a  tiny  shift  of 
popular  votes  could  have  resulted  In  the 
election  of  Dewey  Instead  of  Truman,  of  Nix- 
on Instead  of  Kennedy  and  of  Humphrey  in- 
stead of  Nixon.  Was  It  a  triumph  of  Federal- 
ism that  those  elections  came  out  the  way 
they  did?  Would  it  have  been  a  triumph  if 
they  had  been  reversed?  Of  course  not.  It 
would  merely  have  been  a  freak  accident,  as 
unrelated  to  Federalism  as  It  would  have 
been  to  the  popular  will.  The  Presidency 
today  Is  really  above  the  Federal  system.  The 
President  is  the  one  elected  officer  of  the 
Federal  Government  who  does  not  represent 
states  or  special  Interests  He  represents  peo- 
ple and  the  public  interest. 

"It  tcould  delay  learning  the  outcome  and 
tBOuld  lead  to  massive  recounts,  subject  to 
fraud."  It  might — and,  again.  It  might  not. 
Voting  machines,  computers  and  modern 
communications  systems  make  It  possible  to 
tabulate  a  nationwide  popular  vote  today 
far  more  quickly  than  we  were  able  to  com- 
pute the  likely  electoral  vote  even  a  decade 
ago.  As  for  fraud,  that  U  a  strange  argument 
from  those  who  stand  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
Federal  system.  Can't  our  states  be  trusted 
to  take  a  fair  vote  for  President,  Just  as  they 
do  for  Senators,  Congressmen,  governors,  leg- 
islators. Judges,  and  so  forth?  If  this  really  is 
a  problem.  Congress  might  have  to  enact 
legislation  to  guarantee  that  all  qualified 
citizens  are  allowed  to  vote.  Personally,  I 
think  this  whole  argument  on  possible  delay 
and  fraud  falls  flat  on  its  face.  I  would  far 
rather  risk  a  delay  In  computing  the  popular 
return  in  a  close  election  than  wait  until 
mid- January  to  see  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives might  do.  Any  system  runs  the 
risk  of  delays  and  recounts.  But  only  a 
popular-vote  system  guarantees  that  the 
public  ultimately  will  win  the  election. 

"Populous,  industrial  states  u>ould  lose 
some  of  their  present  influence."  This  might 
prove  true,  although  historically,  many  have 
expressed  the  exact  opposite  fear — that  large 
industrial  states  would  pile  up  big  margins 
for  their  favored  candidate  and  dominate 
the  election.  Recently,  on  the  other  hand, 
articles  in  The  New  Republic  and  other  lib- 
eral Journals  have  argued  that  the  present 
Electoral  College  system  has  the  desirable 
effects  of  forcing  Presidential  candidates  to 
pay  extraordinary  attention  to  big  cities  and 
large  Industrial  states,  because  their  large 
chunks  of  electoral  votes  could  easily  decide 
an  election.  This  argument  contends  tbat  this 
helps  offset  the  domination  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  by  small  states  and  rural  areas. 
One  obvious  answer  to  this  argument  Is  that 
two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  Neither  large 
nor  small  states  should  have  extraordinary 
influence  In  choosing  a  President.  A  vote 
in  Iowa  should  mean  Just  as  much  as  a  vote 
m  New  York.  The  choice  should  be  by  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  where  they  live.  By  shift- 
ing to  a  popular-vote  system,  the  small  states 
would  give  up  their  unjustified  bonus  of  two 
electoral  votes  (representing  their  two  Sen- 
ate seats)  and  the  large  states  would  give  up 
the  special  attention  they  have  received  from 
candidates  during  campaigns. 

"It  would  force  democracy  down  the 
throats  of  the  American  people."  That  is  an 
actual  complaint,  voiced  by  Lloyd  Wright  of 
Los  Angeles,  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  during  a  1967  A.B.A.  de- 
bate. This  Is  the  one  criticism  of  Electoral 
College  reform  that  makes  sense.  If  you  really 
are  of  that  strange  breed  that  hates  de- 
mocracy, you  should  oppose  Electoral  Col- 
lege reform.  If  you  really  believe  (as  Colonel 
Mason  and  Mr.  Williamson  did  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention)  that  the  people 
should  not  have  a  voice  In  picking  the  Pres- 


ident, then  you  are  on  solid  ground  in  op- 
posing Electoral  College  reform. 

Reform  of  the  Electoral  CoUege  system 
would  be  a  great  step  forward  for  our  devel- 
oping American  democracy.  It  would  enable 
our  President — whatever  his  party — to  come 
out  from  the  shadow  of  the  poUtlcal  bosses 
and  the  state  machines  and  walk  the  streets 
again  as  the  chosen  candidate  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

But  if  reforming  the  election  system  is 
attainable,  why  stop  there?  Why  not  reform 
the  nominating  system  as  well,  so  that  the 
people  have  a  really  meaningful  choice  be- 
tween candidates  who  stir  the  imagination 
of  the  electorate  and  generate  a  strong  per- 
sonal following? 

After  the  Republican  and  Democratic  nom- 
inating conventions  of  1968,  which  alter- 
nately bored,  and  horrified  the  pubUc,  the 
Gallup  PoU  found  76  percent  of  the  people 
in  favor  of  Junking  the  convention  system. 

The  most  logical  substitute  Is  a  nationwide 
primary  system.  But  a  nationwide  primary 
presents  serious  technical  problems.  The  big- 
gest single  problem  lies  in  narrowing  the 
field  of  prospects,  so  that  the  top  candidates 
would  have  hope  of  poUlng  something  near 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  each  party. 
There  also  is  the  problem  of  how  candidates 
would  finance  nationwide  primary  cam- 
paigning without  the  support  of  the  party 
organization  tbat  a  candidate  acquires  along 
with  a  convention  nomination.  (This  prob- 
lem could  be  solved,  I  believe,  through  strict 
new  controls  on  poUtlcal  spending,  cou- 
pled with  a  requirement  that  television  sta- 
tions— which  operate  under  a  public  fran- 
chise— ^be  required  to  give  free  time  to  Presi- 
dential candidates.) 

At  the  very  least,  Congress  should  set  up 
some  rules  for  the  selection  of  convention 
delegates.  The  present  system  is  a  disgrace. 

In  Wisconsin,  partly  because  of  the  La 
FoUette  heritage,  we  have  a  tradition  of 
making  the  public  a  full  partner  in  govern- 
ment. Our  convention  delegates  are  selected 
In  an  open  Presidential  primary  in  which  all 
of  the  major  candidates  are  on  the  baUot  and 
a  citizen  may  choose  to  vote  In  either  the 
RepubUcan  or  the  Democratic  column.  Dele- 
gates are  elected  from  the  state  at  large,  as 
well  as  from  Individual  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. At  the  convention,  delegates  must 
vote  for  the  candidate  who  won  the  primary, 
as  long  as  he  receives  one  third  of  the  total 
convention  vote  or  until  he  releases  them. 

Procedures  followed  In  other  states  are,  at 
the  worst,  scandalous  and,  at  the  very  best, 
arbitrary  and  nonuniform.  In  Georgia,  the 
governor  appoints  the  state  chairman  of  the 
party  and  he,  In  turn,  chooses  all  of  the  con- 
vention delegates.  Obviously,  they  are  mere 
pawns  of  the  governor:  In  Louisiana,  the 
party's  state  central  committee,  elected  four 
years  earlier,  when  they  don't  even  know 
who  the  candidates  might  be,  picks  the  dele- 
gates with  no  participation  by  the  public. 
In  Texas  (delegates  are  chosen  at  a  state 
party  convention  that  operates  under  the 
unit  rule.  Dozens  of  smaller  units,  presum- 
ably subservient  to  top  party  leaders,  wield 
disproportionate  Influence  In  such  conven- 
tion. I  am  Informed  that  in  Oklahoma  and 
KUssouri,  at  least  some  delegates  were  se- 
lected at  local  party  conventions  that  were 
held  m  secret.  In  Indiana,  I  am  Informed, 
some  delegates  were  selected  In  a  district 
caucus  at  which  the  district  party  leader  an- 
nounced his  choices  and  ranuned  them 
through  m  a  total  of  33  seconds. 

Obviously,  the  public  Is  not  given  any  con- 
sideration when  delegates  are  selected  In  this 
manner,  and  we  at  least  open  the  door  to 
the  suspicion  of  bossism  and  possible  cw- 
ruptlon. 

Following  the  1968  conventions,  I  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  set  up  a  30-member 
blue-ribbon  commission  to  propose  to  the 
Congress  a  new  and  better  nominating  sys- 
tem. 
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It  might  be  that  the  beet  solution  to  the 
Presidential  zKxnlnatlng  dilemma  would  b« 
this:  Let  prtmarlea  In  e*ch  state  pick  con- 
vention delegates  on  a  popular-vote  l)a5ls 
and.  at  the  same  time,  register  the  public's 
feelings  toward  the  leading  Presidential  can- 
didates. Then  let  the  conventions  meet^ 
wnth  their  honestly  elected  driegates — and 
nuke  the  final  choice  of  their  candidates. 

The  18-year-old  vx)te  would  be  the  final 
stage  In  making  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  truly  popular  leader  who  can  re- 
unite this  country  and  guide  It  through  the 
perils  of  the  future.  We  saw  In  the  prtmarlee 
of  1968  how  young  people  can  be  turned  on 
by  Presidential  politics.  And  we  saw  at  the 
two  conventions  how  they  can  be  turned  off 
i>.galn.  As  my  colleague  from  New  York.  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javlts.  argued  In  Lotcfr  the  Vot- 
ing Age  (Playboy.  February  19fl«).  If  we  are 
really  sincere  In  deploring  the  dropping  out 
of  young  people  from  society,  why  not  bring 
them  back  In  again  by  making  them  full 
partners  In  the  American  system?  Youthful 
Interest  In  goremment  Invariably  begins 
with  the  Presidency.  Let's  give  them  a  piece 
of  the  action  the  minute  they  turn  18,  and 
give  them  a  real  stake  In  the  future. 

These  reforms,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  will 
not  come  easily.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  necessary  If  the  American  system 
of  government  Is  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  people — specially  the  young  people — 
without  which  I  do  not  believe  the  system 
can  survive. 

TheM  reforms  also  are  necessary  If  we  are 
to  get  what  I  think  the  people  crave  but  are 
faUlng  to  receive — strong,  personalized  Pres- 
idential leadership.  The  public  l)ecome«  cyn- 
ical when  candidates  cater  to  power  blocs, 
when  they  make  deals  with  poUtlcal  bosses, 
when  they  seem  to  rate  the  favor  at  Inter- 
est groupe  higher  than  the  public  Interest. 
Yet  the  public  desperately  wanu  to  be  led — 
by  a  man  who  has  earned  their  confidence 
and  fired  their  Imagination. 

If  the  American  people  will  demand  that 
this  seo&ion  o<  Congress  set  In  motion  the 
necessary  reforms  In  the  Presidential  sys- 
tem. I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  a  future 
of  strong,  responsible  Presidential  leadership, 
and  to  a  united  nation  ready  to  build  Itaelf 
a  new  and  better  future. 


THE  NADER  STORY 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sumerism has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
time  Congress  first  recogiilzed  the  need 
for  consumer  protection  In  1872  with  the 
passage  of  the  criminal  fraud  statute. 

In  1887.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  created  to  regulate  the 
railroads.  In  190e.  Upton  Sinclair's 
novel  "The  Jungle"  brought  public 
attention  to  the  need  for  regulation  of 
pa/'iring  plants  and  led  to  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  The  Food  and  I>rug 
Administration  was  created  the  same 
^vtx,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  set  up  in  1915  to  maintain  "free 
competitive  enterprise"  and  to  prevent 
"unfair  or  deceptive  trade  practices." 
Following  the  stock  market  crash  in  the 
late  1920's.  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  was  founded  to  regulate  the 
securities  market. 

There  are  now  about  40  Government 
departments  and  bureaus,  himdreds  of 
laws,  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  advisory  commis- 
sions, and  a  consumer  counsel  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department — all  pledged  to  the  con- 
sumers' interests.  There  is,  as  yet.  no 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

But  there  is  Ralph  Nader,  who.  some 
say,  heads  the  unolSclal  department  of 


constimer  affali's.  Ofllcers  In  the  un- 
official cabinet  are  the  crusading  stu- 
dents called  Naders  raiders.  When  they 
first  came  to  Washington  3  years  ago. 
they  nimibered  12.  This  summer  they  will 
number  250 — out  of  more  than  2,000 
applicants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  about 
Mr.  Nader.  pubU&hed  in  the  January 
1970  issue  of  the  Progressive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Naoca  Sroar  :  What  Makes  Ralph  Rvn? 
(By  Paul  Dickson) 

The  term  "household  word"  Is  not  one  to 
be  used  with  abandon.  It  la  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  at  thirty-five  years  of  age 
Ralph  Nader  has  become  a  household  word. 
He  Is  better  known  than  many  United  States 
Senators,  and  la  unquestionably  the  n>ost 
prominent  of  all  Washington  lobbyists  or 
lawyers.  What  Is  more,  he  la  generaUng  new 
household  words  and  terms  that  are  serving 
to  further  awareness  of  his  unique  mission 
and  talents.  Life  magazine,  among  others, 
now  uses  the  word  Naderlsm  without  en- 
closing It  In  quotation  marks. 

In  the  four  years  since  Nader  first  came 
Into  national  prominence  with  his  hard-hit- 
ting criticism  of  automobile  safety.  Unsafe 
at  Afif  Speed,  he  has  discovered  and  effec- 
tively played  the  role  of  the  outspoken  ad- 
vocate of  consumerism  In  the  nation  To  the 
dismay  of  old-line  lobbyists.  Nader  has 
beaten  them  at  their  own  game,  but  he  has 
chosen  the  public  interest  rather  than  the 
special  Interest  In  his  advocacy. 

Nader  has  carved  out  a  niche  for  himself 
In  Washington  while  possessing  none  of  the 
usual  prerequisites  He  Is  not  salaried,  ap- 
pointed, elected,  or  employed  by  any  client 
or  organization.  He  Is  bound  to  no  predeter- 
mined Issues,  as  demonstrated  by  the  ever- 
growing assortment  of  topics  in  which  he  has 
involved  himself  since  he  began  with  the  Is- 
sue of  automobile  safety.  Pollution,  pipeline 
safety,  radiation,  the  American  Indian.  In- 
dustrial safety,  law  schools  and  law  firms, 
food,  medicine,  regulatory  agencies,  secrecy 
In  government,  and  the  effects  of  noise — 
these  are  Just  some  of  the  Issues  now  as- 
sociated with  him.  Moreover,  he  still  keeps 
s  close  eye  on  the  automobile  Industry.  Prom 
time  to  time  somebody  predicts  that  Nader 
will  spread  himself  too  thin  and  subse- 
quently flounder  when  he  chooses  an  Issue 
on  which  he  can  neither  substantiate  his 
charges  nor  muster  public  indignation. 
Though  conceivable,  such  a  tacUcal  error  Is 
not  likely:  Two  traits  which  those  around 
him  most  often  ascrilM  to  Nader  are  his 
thoroughness  and  hU  uncanny  sense  of  tim- 
ing. 

Judged  In  terms  of  a  one-man  operation, 
he  has  been  a  phenomenal  success:  Nader's 
power  has  grown  apace  with  his  diversifica- 
tion. Despite  periodic  predictions  by  his  de- 
tractors or  by  skeptics  to  the  effect  that 
Nader's  Influence  must  soon  wane.  It  shows 
no  signs  of  doing  so.  He  has  achieved  In  four 
years  the  kind  of  momentum  that  politicians 
dream  of  but  seldom  attain. 

Nader  got  hia  start  while  working  as  an 
attorney  in  a  Connectlciut  law  ofltce  where 
he  was  handling  a  large  share  of  Its  auto- 
mobile accident  cases.  The  Idea  for  hla  book 
on  automobile  safety  came  because  he  was 
disturbed  that  the  driver  was  almost  always 
blamed  for  accidents  while  the  vehicle  itself 
was  seldom  singled  out.  Nader  set  out  to 
prove  the  vehicle  was  often  at  fault.  He  was 
an  Immediate  success  with  hia  first  con- 
sumer issue;  the  book  has  sold  almost  a  half 
million  coplss.  In  early  1M6,  when  the  furor 
over  tba  bo(A  was  «UI1  high,  he  menUoned. 
m  an  iHlttlew  in  Saturday  Revievo,  that  the 
automobile  safety  Issue  had  been  so  success- 


ful because  Americans  are  ".  .  .  starved  for 
acts  of  the  Individual  in  a  oonfllct  situation 
outside  the  sports  arena." 

Now,  many  consumer  Issues  later,  he  Is 
still  receiving  the  attention  of  students, 
Joiu-nallsts,  members  of  Congress,  and  Just 
plain  consumers.  He  has  rem.iined  contro- 
versial, and  enjoys  w^lde  respect — along  with 
some  disdain.  He  has  been  a  prime  mover  In 
making  the  consumer  stand  up  and  make 
himself  heard  He  has  had  an  enormous  Im- 
pact on  legislation,  a  feat  he  has  accom- 
plished as  a  witness  In  the  hearing  room, 
by  working  directly  (often  behind  the 
scenes)  with  members  of  Congress,  and  by 
the  timely  IntroducUon  of  new  Informa- 
tion or  allegations  in  the  press.  Nader  is  in 
constant  communication  with  the  sym- 
pathetic Congressional  members  of  Wash- 
ington's "consumer  establishment." 

It  could  easily  be  argued  that  Nader's  im- 
pressive record  as  an  effective  gadfly  and 
everyman's  lawyer  has  fulfilled  his  obliga- 
tion to  what  he  started  out  to  do  and  that 
it  might  be  time  for  him  to  start  thinking 
about  a  more  stable  future.  Nader  does  not 
have  a  Swiss  bank  account,  a  side  business 
in  accident  referral,  a  sut>eldy  from  labor 
unions,  nor  any  of  the  other  covert  sources 
of  Income  that  crop  up  In  nasty  rumort 
about  him.  He  leads  a  frugal  existence.  His 
Income  is  limited;  he  lives  In  a  drab  fur- 
nished room  In  an  area  of  Washington 
known  more  for  burglaries  than  cocktail 
parties,  and  he  shuns  all  luxuries.  His  in- 
come is  from  magazine  articles,  lecttirea.  an 
occasional  quick  coune  taught  at  a  univer- 
sity, and  the  royalties  from  his  book.  Be 
could  easily  work  himself  Into  a  lucrative 
position  In  a  law  firm  or  take  a  fat  Job  on 
Capitol  Hill.  This  Is  Just  what  his  adversaries 
would  love  to  see.  According  to  Ralph  Nader, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  his  mind. 

Nader  told  me  that  there  Is  no  end  to  the 
specific  areas  he  would  like  to  explore,  and 
he  is  not  planning  to  drop  the  ones  he  la  al- 
ready working  on.  Beyond  his  Interest  in  spe- 
cific issues.  Nader  has  tied  himself  to  a  grand 
plan  which  could  tiltlmately  have  a  far 
greater  Impact  than  all  that  he  has  done 
thus  far  The  three  elements  in  the  plan  are 
young  people  who  will  work  with  him,  an 
organization,  and  money — the  last  not  for 
Nader  but  to  keep  the  other  two  elements 
going. 

The  most  Important  element  In  the  plan 
Is  finding  and  cultivating  other  bright,  dedi- 
cated young  people  who  are  of  a  similar 
mind.  Over  the  last  four  years  Nader  has 
been  In  almost  constant  communlcaUon 
with  students.  He  Wtt  found  time  to  advise 
them  l»dlvldually,^nd  he  is  one  of  the 
most  sought  after  speakers  on  the  college 
lecture  circuit;  he  has  also  given  "short" 
courses  in  consumerism,  including  a  two 
week  course  at  Princeton,  his  alma  mater. 
His  delivery  and  content  are  as  strong  on 
campus  as  they  are  in  the  Congressional 
hearing  room;  for  example,  he  told  a  stu- 
dent group  m  Michigan  last  year  that  the 
United  States  ".  .  .  will  see  consumer  dem- 
onstrations someday  that  will  make  civil 
righU  demonstrations  look  small  by  com- 
parison." Nader  says  that  he  likes  to  talk 
with  students  because  he  feels  their  energies 
can  be  channeled  Into  public  service  Investi- 
gation. His  Interest  In  students  has  begun  to 
pay  off  as  a  young  force  qtilckly  lines  up 
behind  him. 

There  are  now  four  facets  to  the  Nader  or- 
ganisation. 

The  first  and  perhaps  least  known  of  the 
Nader  operations  Is  one  which  at  this  point 
has  no  name  (they  answer  the  telephone 
with  the  words  "Auto  Safety") .  According  to 
Lowell  Dodge,  who  works  for  Nader  as  head 
of  "Auto  Safety."  the  organization  Is  one 
which  Is  setting  out  to  pick  up  where  Vnaafe 
*t  Any  Speed  left  off.  Says  Dodge,  "We're 
working  on  a  lot  of  things — ear  and  tire 
safety,  a  guide  to  auto  repairs  for  eon- 
stuners,  and  surveys."  He  adds,  "In  general. 
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we  will  act  as  a  watchdog  over  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  and  we  luteDd  to 
keep  the  pressure  on  Detroit." 

Dodge,  a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  is  paid  under  a  fellowship  from  the 
Consumer's  Union  of  the  United  SUtes.  of 
which  Nader  Is  a  director.  He  considers  his 
new  Job  to  be  permanent.  The  three  others 
working  with  him  are  volunteers.  "Auto 
Safety"  is  both  a  testament  to  and  a  lobby 
lor  Nader's  large  constituency  of  irate  auto- 
mobile owners.  The  office  now  handles  the 
thirty  to  forty  letters  on  automobile  safety 
that  are  sent  to  Nader  each  day. 

The  second  and  best  known  of  Nader's  op- 
erations Is  Naders  Raiders.  The  first  group  of 
nine  Raiders  was  assembled  In  the  summer 
of  1968.  Nader  explained  the  rationale:  "Stu- 
dents have  long  come  to  Washington  to  work 
in  Federal  agencies  for  the  summer.  My  Idea 
is  to  have  them  come  down  and  work  on  the 
agencies:  to  come  and  study  relentlessly  on 
a  dally  basis  what  an  agency  Is  doing — this 
has  never  been  done  before."  The  students 
were  assigned  to  two  agencies:  Seven  seroed 
to  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  azul  two 
probed  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  investigations  were  not  authorized  by 
the  two  agencies. 

Last  summer  the  Raiders  returned.  There 
were  more  than  100  of  them  from  all  over 
the  country  with  varied  credentials:  More 
than  a  score  were  women,  a  half  doeen  were 
engineering  students,  and  several  were  medi- 
cal studenu.  Under  the  direction  of  Robert 
PelUneth.  Harvard  Law  student  and  alum- 
nus of  the  first  summer,  the  number  of  tar- 
gets Increased.  Teams  were  assigned  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  safety  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  health  and  safety  activities  of  the  Labor 
Department,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Also  Included  In  a  significant  new  step  was 
the  Influential  Washington  law  firm  of  Cov- 
ington and  Burling.  The  law  firm  study,  con- 
ducted by  a  team  of  law  students,  will  be 
published  shortly  and  will  be  a  profile  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  large  Washington 
law  offices.  Covington  and  BurUng,  one  of 
Washington's  oldest  and  most  i^estiglous 
firms,  has  represented  tobacco  companies  and 
drug  manufacturers  In  Washington. 

The  major  product  of  the  first  stimmer's 
acUvlty,  in  1968,  was  a  stinging  18S-page 
critique  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiisslon, 
which  has  recently  been  released  as  a  l)ook. 
Strong,  documented  charges  were  made 
against  the  Commission.  Among  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  report 
was  the  Raiders'  request  that  the  Conunls- 
Blons  Chairman,  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  resign. 
A  typical  charge  appearing  in  the  reiwrt 
stated  that  the  Commission  masks  its  fail- 
ures with  secrecy,  misrepresentation,  and 
"collusion  with  buainess  Intexeste."  The  PTC 
report  received  plenty  of  news  coverage, 
touched  off  charges  and  counter-charges, 
and  precipitated  a  Presidential  study  of  the 
FTC.  The  PrealdenUal  study,  conducted  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  came  up  with 
similarly  stinging  charges  and  cited  the 
Raiders'  report  with  approval. 

While  the  report  was  an  important  prod- 
uct of  that  summer,  the  original  Raiders  felt 
that  what  they  learned  from  Nader  was  even 
more  significant.  John  Schulz,  team  leader 
for  the  FTC  study  and  assistant  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
says  that  the  invaluable  part  of  the  summer 
was  learning  Nader's  investigative  style.  This 
is  how  he  explained  It  to  me: 

•"Typically,  a  member  would  do  his  home- 
work on  an  area  of  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties by  reading  public  documents.  Then 
meetings  would  be  arranged  on  an  ofl-the- 
record  basU  with  people  who  were  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  about  that  area  of  the  FTC's 
operation.  Finally,  an  interview  would  be  set 
up  with  the  FTC  officiate  in  the  particular 
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area  of  Interest.  In  the  Intwview  a  response 
which  was  not  in  line  with  what  had  been 
learned  In  the  off-the-reoord  interviews 
would  be  pressed  and  the  re^onses 
recorded." 

Schuls  points  out  that  the  pursuit  of  facts 
which  were  In  disagreement  between  the 
outside  sources  and  the  FTC  yielded  some 
of  the  best  leads.  One  key  element  In  the 
group's  InformaUon  gathering  process  was 
Nader's  Inexhaustible  list  of  contacts.  Says 
Schulz.  "Nader  has  a  working  relationship 
with  a  great  number  of  people  in  and  out 
of  the  Government.  He  protects  these  rela- 
tionships by  assuring  them  that  the  confl- 
denUallty  won't  be  violated." 

The  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  class  of 
the  summer  of  19«9  are  not  yet  available. 
The  reports  of  the  various  teams  will  start 
coming  in  shortly,  to  be  released  at  times 
Nader  deems  appropriate.  Eventually  the  re- 
ports will  be  published  In  book  form,  with 
the  royalties  earmarked  to  field  future  teams 
of  Raiders. 

Meanwhile,  individual  Raiders  are  taking 
independent  action.  James  Williams,  one  of 
last  stunmer's  Raiders  and  a  Princeton  engi- 
neering student,  was  the  author  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
passed  by  Congress  In  September.  The 
amendment,  based  on  summer  investigation. 
Is  aimed  at  the  study  and  prevention  of  farm 
tractor  accidents.  There  are  many  other  ex- 
amples of  efforts  by  last  summer's  group, 
especially  on  the  state  and  local  level.  Plans 
now  call  for  another  large  team  next  sum- 
mer and  serious  thought  is  being  given  to 
deploying  some  teams  to  state  capitals  and 
city  halls. 

The  third  and  imdoubtedly  the  most  Im- 
portant facet  of  Nader's  organization  Is  one 
which  began  early  last  summer  with  the 
somewhat  drab  tUe  of  The  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Responsive  Law  (where  they  answer 
the  telephone  with,  "The  Center").  Quar- 
tered Ln  a  brick  row-house  near  Washing- 
ton's Dupont  Circle,  the  Center  staff  Includes 
seven  professionals — six  lav?yers  and  a  polit- 
ical scientist.  These  men  are  full -time  work- 
ers who  wiU  help  the  summer  Raiders. 

The  Center  Is  the  basis  for  what  may 
emerge  as  one  ot  Nader's  most  cherished 
concepts.  As  Nadar  explained  it  to  me:  "I 
think  there  Is  a  need  for  what  might  be 
termed  a  public  Interest  law  firm,  composed 
of  lawyers,  economists,  accountants,  scien- 
tists, technical  speciaUsts,  and  physicians 
who  will  engage  In  a  vigorotis  pursuit  of  the 
pubUc  Interest  in  Washington,  whether  it 
deals  with  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
pesticides,  product  safety,  or  any  of  a  whole 
range  of  issues  that  come  up  for  Congres- 
sional decisions  and  administrative  Imple- 
mentation." Nader  believes  that  government 
reacts  to  pressure,  and  in  Washington  only 
special  intereets  are  in  active  operation  ex- 
erting their  power  on  a  government  which  is 
more  likely  than  not  to  bend  to  that  pressure. 
"What  is  needed,"  says  Nader,  "is  a  counter- 
balancing force,  so  that  the  broader  public 
Issues  receive  a  systematic  and  highly  pro- 
fessional airing  in  our  councils  of  govern- 
ment." 

The  fledgling  Center  has  Nader  as  Its  board 
chairman  and  employs  Harrison  Wellford,  a 
candidate  for  a  doctorate  In  political  science, 
as  Its  executive  director.  The  Center  Is  now 
compiling  a  "citizens  handbook"  outlining 
ways  in  which  a  citizen  can  participate  In 
government  proceedings  to  secure  hla  rights. 
The  fourth  and  remaining  facet  of  the 
emerging  Nader  organization  Is  the  least 
organized  and  one  which  those  who  work 
with  him  call  his  "anaorphous  and  largely 
secret  network."  Nader  has  foUowers  all  over 
the  nation  on  whom  he  can  call  to  ferret 
out  special  Inftwmatlon.  Says  Lowell  Dodge: 
"Nader  produces  from  time  to  time  detailed 
and  comprehensive  reports  which  ccane  from 
these  people  In  the  field.  We  know  very  Uttle 
about  them  except  that  they  are  specialists 
who  come  up  with  significant  InformaUon." 


Crucial  to  all  of  the  new  acUvlty  Is  the 
fact  that  Nader  is  starting  to  attract  money. 
His  early  efforts  were  made  possible  by  the 
estimated  $60,000  In  royalties  from  his  book, 
but  a  year  or  so  ago  he  realized  he  would 
need  more  to  finance  his  expanding  opera- 
tion. The  first  group  of  Raiders  were,  for  the 
most  part,  unpaid,  although  Schulz  received 
a  grant  of  S500  from  the  Yale  Law  Jou.mal. 
Nader  started  looking  for  funds  anywhere  he 
thought  he  could  find  them.  Including  the 
Ford  Foundation.  The  money  is  now  coming 
m.  Some  of  the  1969  Raiders  were  given  indi- 
vidual stipends  of  between  SSOO  and  •1,000 
from  the  New  World,  New  York,  and  Taconic 
Foundations.  Those  who  could  paid  their 
own  way,  and  others  were  paid  small  amounts 
by  Nader  and  other  Individuals.  The  plan  now 
calls  for  using  royalties  from  the  pubUcation 
of  reports  from  the  summer  of  1969  to  help 
flnan/H.  tlte  Rslders  of  1970.  The  Center  is 
currenUy  operating  on  a  SSS.OOO  (Jamegle 
FoundaUon  grant,  two  $10,000  grants  from 
the  Aaron  Norman  and  Jerome  Levy  Founda- 
tions, and  $18,000  from  a  wealthy  Massa- 
chtisetts  lawyer  who  admires  Nader. 

Nader  and  those  close  to  him  feel  they  can 
continue  to  raise  the  money  they  will  need 
to  grow.  Nader  has  considered  "a  consumer 
dues  system"  for  the  law  firm  and  has  not 
ruled  out  Federal  support.  He  reasons:  "If 
Ithel  Government  can  give  subsidies  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions  to  private  Industry, 
which  are  special  Interests,  I  don't  see  why 
the  Government  shouldn't  begin  to  support 
consumer  protection  activities  which,  of 
course,  are  designed  to  protect  us  all." 

Ralph  Nader's  ultimate  goal  is  reform: 
His  ism  U  based  on  saving  man  from  himself 
and  his  products.  His  goal  transcends  a 
variety  of  labeU  irtilch  are  attached  to  him. 
He  Is  more  than  a  muckraker,  a  lobbyist,  a 
lawyer,  or  an  Investigative  reporter;  be  is 
also  a  reformer  who  plays  these  roles  to 
achieve  his  desired  end.  He  has  set  out  to 
<duuige  the  scheme  of  things  with  the  single- 
mlndedness  and  dedication  of  a  devout 
poptillst.  a  sincere  evangelist. 

The  public  side  of  Ralph  Nader  is  easy  to 
find — ask  blm  about  Washington  Uw  firms 
or  hazardous  radiation  from  television  sets 
and  he  will  pause  for  a  moment  and  then  re- 
spond with  a  long,  carefully  thought-out. 
and  factual  response.  Ask  Ralph  Nader  about 
Ralph  Nader  and  one  gets  terse,  self-effacing 
answers. 

Contrary  to  many  portraits  of  the  man  that 
have  described  him  as  dour,  one-dlmenlsonal 
character,  he  is  a  personable,  enormously  en- 
ergetic, wide-ranging  yovmg  man.  At  the  per- 
son to  person  level,  he  is  relaxed,  oourteotis. 
patient,  and  devoid  of  his  public  cynldsm. 
His  most  striking  characteristic  is  his  sin- 
cerity. His  lieutenants  have  personal  opin- 
ions of  Nader  that  come  close  to  pure  testl- 
DKoilal.  After  a  sunmier  working  with  him. 
Schulz  saw  him  as  "witty."  "possessed  of  en- 
tirely genuine  and  seemingly  endless  outrage 
and  indignation,"  "a  great  motivator  and  a 
wellsprlng  of  Ideas."  "having  tremendous  in- 
tellectual charisma."  and  "gracious."  Schulz 
was  most  impressed  with  Nader's  dedication : 
"He  accomplishes  the  work  of  three  or  four 
people  and  works  unbelievably  long  hours. 
This  man  is  at  it  seven  days  a  week  and  some 
days  puts  In  as  much  as  eighteen  to  twenty 
hours." 

There  are  aspects  to  Nader's  background 
which  suggest  the  shaping  of  this  dedicated 
and  uncompromising  personality.  His  parents 
emigrated  from  Lebanon  in  1925  and  settled 
In  Winsted,  Connecticut.  His  father,  who 
owns  a  restaurant,  was  soon  active  In  local 
Issues  such  as  helping  to  create  a  community 
coUege.  Ralph  Nader  credits  his  parenU  with 
giving  him  a  strong  sense  of  the  indlvldtial's 
duty  to  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of 
society.  Ralph's  older  brother,  Shaffack,  who 
helps  run  the  famUy  restaurant,  is,  like  his 
father,  constantly  Involved  in  local  cam- 
paigns and  crusades. 
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Ralph  entered  Princeton  In  1951  and 
graduated  with  a  degree  In  Oriental  studlea. 
magna  cum  laude.  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  and 
a  developing  sense  of  anger  over  the  lack  of 
Interest  In  the  public  Intereat.  In  the  apa- 
thetic 1960s.  Nader  was  far  from  the  stereo- 
typed Princeton  clubman  In  white  bucks  and 
blazer.  He  was  convinced  that  the  use  of 
DDT  on  the  campus  was  killing  off  the  song- 
birds,  which  In  those  pre-SiJrnt  Spring 
days  was  considered  the  notion  of  a  crank. 
His  classmates  refused  to  become  involved 
In  his  DDT  crusade  and  the  campus  paper  re- 
fused  to  publish  an  article  he  had  written  on 
the  use  of  pesticides  on  campus 

During  his  Princeton  years  he  also  became 
Interested  In.  and  then  outraged  by.  the 
plight  of  the  American  Indian.  He  spent 
vacation  time  on  Indian  reservations  and 
produced  a  paper  condemning  those  who 
were  exploiting  and  dehumanizing  the  In- 
dian. The  silent,  satisfied  status  quolsm  on 
campus  was  a  source  of  frustration  for  Nader. 
He  also  found  fault  with  his  next  stop. 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  later  described  the 
curriculum  at  Harvard  Uiw  as  one  with  "a 
great  overemphasis  on  the  kinds  of  subjects 
In  law  practice  which  the  wealthy  are  primar- 
ily concerned  with,  and  not  very  much  em- 
phasis on  the  kinds  of  practice  which  deal 
with  the  mass  of  the  public."  A  tell>ng  In- 
cident occurred  while  he  was  at  Harvard: 
He  disposed  of  the  only  car  he  ever  owned 
when  he  became  convinced  of  Its  safety  de- 
fects. 

After  law  school  It  was  six  months  In  the 
Army,  a  grand  tour  of  Europe  and  South 
America,  and  employment  with  a  Hartford 
law  firm  where  he  began  to  develop  bis  con- 
cern about  auto  safety.  Along  the  way  he 
mastered  five  languages — Chinese.  Russian, 
Arabic.  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 

Nader  Is  not  without  quirks,  the  most 
notable  of  which  Is  his  penchant  for  privacy. 
whloh  often  assximea  the  proportions  of  a 
cloak  and  dagger  operation  or  comic  opera. 
He  has  a  topeecret  ofBce  that  Is  occaalonally 
relocated  for  security  reasons.  According  to 
Lowell  Dodge,  nobody  working  with  Nader 
has  access  to  the  oflBce  or  knowledge  of  where 
It  is.  It  Is  used  for  outgoing  calls  of  an  Im- 
portant nature,  as  a  repository  for  projects 
in  progreM.  and  a  place  for  Nader  to  work 
and  think  alone.  He  has  a  secret  telephone 
line  for  hla  most  Important  conversations, 
a  slightly  less  secure  line  for  secondary  caUa, 
and  he  makee  it  a  poUcy  of  not  having  a 
line  where  he  can  be  reached  on  a  regular 
basis.  II  you  want  to  talk  with  Nader,  you 
leave  word  around:  at  the  Center,  at  Auto 
Safety,  with  the  newsdealer  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  National  Press  Building,  or  with 
one  of  Naders  staff.  Once  contact  la  made. 
It's  your  place,  not  his.  for  an  interview. 
Nader  sees  his  privacy  as  an  essential  re- 
source He  feels  that  memos,  meetings,  and 
unsolicited  telephone  calls  would  severely 
hamper  him.  It  Is  also  clear  that  the  no- 
torious incident  when  General  Motors' 
sleuths  tried  to  get  something  on  Nader  has 
Influenced  hla  current  mode  of  operation. 
The  O  M.  Incident  made  it  obvious  that 
Nader  was  no  longer  a  crank  out  to  get 
DDT  off  campus,  but  a  serious  threat  to 
the  Image  of  an  industry.  Secrecy  would 
seem  to  be  a  proper  defense  against  venal 
snooping.  Nader  wishes  to  keep  his  next  move 
or  campaign  secret:  this  gives  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  surprise.  Some  have  suggested 
that  his  secrecy  Is  also  "good  drama. "  whloh 
enhances  his  role. 

Nader  has  little  time  for  anything  out- 
side of  his  mission.  If  he  had  the  time,  he 
«  says,  he  would  play  basketball,  chess,  squash, 
and  do  some  hiking  He  adds:  "There  lant 
time  for  that  anymore. "  Nader  told  me  his 
relaxation  comes  from  working  hard.  This 
dedication  brings  up  the  frequently  asked 
question  of  what  makes  him  do  it — or.  on 
another  level,  what's  In  It  for  him?  Nader 
believes  that  such  questions  are  In  them- 
selves an  indictment  of  things  as  they  are. 


for  they  suggest  that  people  find  It  hard 
to  believe  that  a  person  can  put  all  his 
energy  Into  public  Interest  Issues. 

His  aides  say  that  nobody  would  be  ask- 
ing these  questions  if  Nader  were  pouring 
his  energies  Into  religious  evangelism,  antl- 
vlvlsectlon.  a  Hollywood  career,  or  getting 
elected  to  public  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  those  who  view  Naders  activities 
as  planned  prelude  to  getting  himself  elected 
to  public  office  From  time  to  time,  the  rumor 
crops  up  that  he  will  seek  a  Senate  seat 
from  Connecticut.  Those  close  to  him  say 
that  election  Is  only  a  long-term  option  and 
not  a  motive.  In  reality,  he  already  has  the 
fame,  visibility,  and  power  that  many  Sena- 
tors are  still  seeking. 

It  Is  becoming  clearer  that  his  motive  lies 
deceptively  on  the  surface:  Ralph  Nader  is 
simply  amassing  the  clout  he  needs  to  fight 
for  what  he  believes  in. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  with  all  Americans  of 
Estonian  descent  in  celebrating  the  52d 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

For  two  decades  the  Estonian  people 
enjoyed  independence  and  political  free- 
dom. Then  during  World  War  II.  wliile 
we  fought  against  National  Socialist  im- 
perialism. Elstonla  fell  victim  to  Soviet 
imperialism.  Soviet  armies  occupied 
Estonia,  and  have  never  left. 

For  30  years  now  Estonia  has  suffered 
from  cruel  despotism.  For  30  years  the 
United  States  has  steadfastly  stood  by 
the  principle  that  Soviet  domination  of 
Estonia  is  illegitimate.  We  have  never 
recognized  the  incorporation  of  Estonia 
Into  the  Soviet  empire  and  we  are  glad 
that  Estonia  continues  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic and  consular  representation  here. 

Mr.  President,  we  wish  all  Elstonians 
the  very  best  on  this  Independence  Day. 
We  fervently  hope  the  future  will  bring 
a  second  Independence  Day.  and  lasting 
independence. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CRISIS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  I  joined  with  more  than  90 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
writing  to  the  President,  asking  that  the 
administration  immediately  release  $3,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  Indian  health  programs. 

Congress  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation act.  Public  Law  91-166.  had  ap- 
propriated $2,048,000,  of  which  $1  million 
was  intended  for  contract  medical  serv- 
ices, and  $1,048,000  for  staff,  supplies, 
and  equipment  for  Indian  Health  Service 
programs.  A  total  of  $957,000  of  the  orig- 
inal appropriation  bill  intended  for  this 
same  purposes  had  also  been  withheld. 

Until  mid-February,  the  administra- 
tion had  taken  no  steps  to  release  these 
funds.  Finally,  at  that  time,  $1  million 
was  released  for  contract  medical  care. 
In  addition,  the  $957,000  in  the  original 
appropriation  bill  was  also  released,  but 
its  use  was  restricted  to  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  any  expenditure  for  staff 
was  prohibited.  The  remaining  unallo- 
cated $1,048,000  was  then  transferred 
from  the  staff,  supply,  and  equipment  ac- 
count, to  be  used  to  defray  the  Increased 
costs  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  result- 
ing from  the  Pay  Act  Increase  which  be- 
came  effective  last  year. 


While  I  am  gratified  that  some  of  these 
funds  were  released  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  appropriated,  I  am  still 
distressed  by  the  apparent  lack  of  recog- 
nition by  the  administration  of  the  dire 
circumstances  under  which  the  Indian 
Health  Service  operates. 

One  of  the  situations  which  prompted 
my  support  of  the  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  description  of  the  effects  of 
budget  limitations  on  the  ability  of  the 
dedicated  staff  members  to  deUver  day 
to  day  services  in  one  of  our  Indian  hos- 
pitals at  a  performance  level  in  which 
they  could  take  pride. 

The  first  inadequacy  they  must  face 
is  the  hospital  building  itself.  The  build- 
ing dates  from  1934  and  is  so  inadequate 
that  hospital  accreditation  has  been 
withheld.  The  sUff  has  been  told  that 
accreditation  will  never  be  granted  so 
long  as  the  hospital  remains  in  the  pres- 
ent building.  The  laboratory  space,  the 
size  of  the  waiting  room,  and  the  out- 
patient clinic  are  all  too  small  for  the 
number  of  patients  served.  Doctors  and 
patients  are  constantly  tripping  over 
each  other.  There  are  no  adequate  isola- 
tion facilities  in  the  Inpatient  wings. 
This  situation  is  particularly  grievous  at 
this  hospital  since  over  50  percent  of 
the  admissions  are  for  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

The  second  inadequacy  Is  the  lack  of 
personnel.  Ehiring  a  recent  6-month 
period  there  was  a  ratio  of  one  staff 
member  for  206  inpatient  hospital  days 
and  one  staff  member  for  305  outpatient 
visits.  Included  in  these  staff  figures  are 
doctors,  nurses,  and  all  supporting  per- 
sonnel, Including  janitors. 

The  third  Inadequacy  is  in  the  area 
of  equipment.  In  the  medically  sophisti- 
cated era  In  which  we  live,  equipment 
undergoes  significant  changes  frequent- 
ly, as  new  techniques  are  developed. 
This  hospital  has  been  unable  for  the 
last  several  years  either  to  buy  new 
equipment  or  to  replace  the  antiquated, 
outdated,  and  womout  machines  already 
on  hand. 

Indeed,  the  supervising  unit  director, 
after  waiting  many  months  while  a  re- 
quest for  an  excess  property  transfer  of 
three  dictating  machines,  urgently 
needed  to  expedite  the  enormous  paper 
backlog,  finally  attempted  to  purchase 
the  dictaphones  with  his  own  money 
through  his  father,  2,500  miles  across 
the  country.  Eventually,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  private  person  in  Phila- 
delphia to  donate  to  the  hospital  three 
machines  he  had  purchased  for  a  frac- 
tion of  their  value  when  they  were  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  Navy  Department. 
What  can  I  say  to  add  to  the  ludicrous- 
ness  of  this  situation? 

A  part  of  the  services  provided  by  this 
Indian  health  unit  is  a  field  health  pro- 
gram which  consists  of  three  clinics  at 
distances  of  40,  60,  and  80  miles  from  the 
central  hospital.  Here  again,  the  program 
is  severely  handicapped  by  shortages  In 
manpower,  facilities,  and  equipment. 
One  of  the  clinics  is  a  converted  trailer 
which  is  wholly  inadequate  for  its  pur- 
pose: the  other  clinics  badly  need  repair 
and  enlargement.  There  are  two  public 
health  nurses  for  15.000  people,  which  ^ 
translates  to  a  ratio  of  1  to  7,500,  an  In- 
credible situation,  and  a  tragic  one.  It 
Is  unrealistic  to  expect  any  degree  of 
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success  from  a  preventive  health  pro- 
gram operated  under  these  conditions. 

There  is  one  clinic  vehicle  available  to 
transport  the  doctor  to  these  field  clWcs. 
The  veliicle  is  in  the  same  state  of  dis- 
repair as  the  bulk  of  the  equipment  at 
the  hospital  station.  There  is  no  person- 
nel slot  for  a  driver:  thus  the  physicians 
drive  themselves  and  patients  to  or  from 
the  field  stations.  The  physicians  are  be- 
coming quite  adept  at  making  emergency 
repairs  along  the  road,  often  under  ex- 
tiemely  adverse  weather  conditions.  One 
doctor  suffered  frost  bite;  and  a  patient 
was  critically  endangered  when  their  ve- 
hicle broke  down  in  a  heavy  snowstorm. 
Mr  President,  this  state  of  affairs  is 
not  limited  to  this  one  facility.  A  con- 
gressional   investigation    conducted    by 
members  of   the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  has  documented 
the  critical  needs  of  the  Indian  health 
program.  Yet  the  administration  still  re- 
fuses to  utilize  all  the  funds  appropri- 
ated. These  funds  must  be  released  im- 
mediately. As  a  member  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  I  again  caU  upon 
the  administration  to  remove  the  freeze, 
and  to  make  the  $1,000,000  avaUable  for 
the  staffing  purposes  for  which  it  was 

appropriated. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
EQUITY  BOARD 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
in  Oklahoma.  I  made  a  statement  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Board  to  set  voluntary 
guidelines  on  wages  and  prices,  with  the 
power,  if  necessary,  to  Institute  freezes 
for  up  to  6  months. 

It  is  Incredible  that  in  this,  the  richest, 
best  educated,  and  most  skilled  Nation 
in  the  world,  officials  should  axmounce 
zero  economic  growth,  rising  imem- 
ployment.  and  Idle  productive  capacity 
as  major  governmental  accomplish- 
ments. This  is  wrong. 

In  the  hope  my  stat«nent  may  be  of 
interest  or  use  to  Senators,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 
Btatemknt  o»  vs.  Senatoe  Prb>  B.  Haxus 

AT  A  PKESS  CONrXaENCE  AT  OKLAHOMA  CnY, 

Okla.,  Febsuart  20, 1970 

The  economic  policies  of  this  Administra- 
tion are  terribly  out  of  kilter. 

Inflation  is  at  Its  worst  since  1961,  interctt 
rates  are  at  their  highest  level  since  the 
Civil  War  and  people  are  being  laid  off  their 
Jobs  in  alarming  numbers. 

The  Administration  deplores  Inflation  but 
has  mistakenly  refused  to  even  speak  out 
against  wage  and  price  increases,  even  In  the 
basic  indusuies,  or  to  set  up  voluntary 
gvUdeUnes. 

The  Administration  has  also  been  dread- 
f uUy  mistaken  In  Its  high  Interest  rate  poUcy. 

The  result  of  these  poUclee  te  that,  while 
there  are  hiige  and  growing  backlogs  In 
bousing  needs,  home  construction  has  been 
drastlcaUy  slowed. 

While   there   la  tremendous  demand  lor 
goods  and  products,  idle  plant  capacity  is 
purposely  forced  upward. 
While  hundreds  of  thousands  are  already 


looking  for  work,  the  unemployment  rate  Is 
deliberately  pushed  higher. 

I  say  it  is  a  wretched  and  heartless  poUcy 
that  makes  men  go  Jobless  In  order  to  slow 
down  the  economy. 

By  refusing  to  take  the  steps  which  it 
should  have  taken,  this  Administration  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  more  drastic 
measures  are  now  necessary. 

I  propose  the  creation  of  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Board  to  set  up  voluntary 
guidelines  on  prices  and  wages. 

The  Board,  which  should  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  both  management  and  la- 
bor would  hold  hearings  and  issue  findings 
and  focus  the  spotlight  of  public  opinion  on 
wage  and  price  decisions. 

The  Board  should  have  the  power  if  neces- 
sary to  institute  wage  and  price  freezes  for 
up  to  six  months  in  order  to  give  the  economy 
time  to  cool  off  and  get  back  to  nornaal. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  wage  and  price 
controls  any  more  than  the  next  person.  But 
I  think  the  system  I  propose  would  be  far 
preferable  to  the  misguided  economic  policies 
of  this  Administration  which  deUberately 
drive  interest  rates  up  out  of  sight  and  send 
hundreds  of  thousands  Into  the  Jobless  lines. 


to  shift  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  the 
next    budget    year,    which    begins    on 

Julyl.  ..    .    • 

The  Agriculture  Department  is  trying 
to  balance  its  own  budget  at  the  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  family 
farmers  who  now  have  to  turn  to  banks 
and  other  lending  agencies  to  obtain  the 
funds  they  need  to  keep  their  farms 
operating. 

Proposed  legislation  is  now  pending  to 
require  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
make  at  least  50  percent  of  farm  program 
payments  to  participating  farmers  in 
the  spring.  Unless  the  Department  acts 
soon.  Congress  should  act  to  require  pay- 
ment of  these  funds. 


ADVANCE  PAYMENT  REFUSAL 
HURTS  FARM  PROGRAM 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  future 
of  the  Government's  feed  grain  program 
is  being  jeopardized  by  the  Agriculture 
Departments  refusal  to  make  advance 
payments  to  participating  fanners  this 

year. 

Twenty-three  percent  fewer  farmwre 
than  last  year  have  signed  up  for  ttie 
feed  grain  program  so  far  this  year  be- 
cause farmers  have  no  incentive  to  en- 
ter the  program.  .,.^  *  J 
Farmers  participating  in  the  feed 
grain  program  have  received  advance 
payments  every  spring  for  the  past  7 
years.  Now,  without  the  early  incentive, 
only  331,000  farmers  have  agreed  to  di- 
vert crop  acreage  this  year,  more  than 
100,000  less  than  last  year. 

The  decline  in  participation  thus  far 
represents  3  million  fewer  acres  diverted 
from  crop  production  In  the  feed  grain 
program  which  stabilizes  farm  Income 
and  crop  supplies  by  encouraging  farm- 
ers to  limit  production.  In  Wisconsin, 
only  15.277  farmers  have  signed  up  for 
the  program  as  compared  with  18,741 
during  the  same  period  in  1969. 

With  less  than  a  month  left  before  the 
signup  deadline,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment should  reverse  its  earlier  decision 
and  immediately  authorize  advance  pay- 
ments to  an  farmers  who  wish  to  Join 
the  program. 

Otherwise,  suflacient  acreage  might 
not  be  diverted  from  production  over 
the  coming  year  and  the  resulting  over- 
supply  on  the  market  will  force  farm 
Income  down  to  disastrous  levels. 

Nearly  53,000  Wisconsin  farmers  re- 
ceived $12,768,722  in  advance  payments 
last  year  for  diverting  more  than  1.5 
million  acres. 

Now,  these  farmers  are  being  forced 
to  borrow  funds  at  outrageous  interest 
rates,  often  upward  of  12  percent.  In  the 
past,  they  have  received  the  money  that 
they  needed  for  planting  and  other 
(H>erating  expenses  from  the  advance 
payments. 

Tlie  Department's  apparent  reason  for 
denying  advance  payment*  this  year  is 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  ALLEN 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  before  com- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Senate  on  January  3, 1969, 
I  had  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
US  Senate,  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  the  probate  Judge  of 
Etowah  County.  Ala.— my  home  county— 
a  statement  of  my  assets  and  liabihUes  as 
of  December  20,  1968.  Then  in  January 
1970  I  fUed  with  said  officials  a  state- 
ment of  my  assets  and  Uabllities  as  of 
December  31,  1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
each  of  said  financial  statements  so  filed 

by  me. 

Ttoe  statements  themselves  contain  a 
declaration  of  my  purpose  in  filing  the 
statements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FmANCiAL  Statement 
State  or  Alabama.  County  of  Etowah. 

I  James  B.  Allen,  Gadsden,  Alabama,  do 
hereby  certUy  that  the  foUowing  Is  a  true 
and  correct  sUtement  of  my  financial  con- 
dition as  of  December  20,  1968: 

assets 
Home  at  No.  1321  BeUevue  Drive, 

Gadsden,  Ala --—  >'?'?9?~ 

Furniture,  furnishings,  bo<*8—      f.?™"" 

Automobile    —--       '•^•5^ 

State  of  Alabama  bonds,  at  cost.     31.  000.  w 

US.  savings  bonds,  at  cost T'SSSS 

City  of  Mobile  bonds,  at  cost ?•  ^  11 

Bank  certlflcates  of  deposit 16. 000. 00 

Note,   receivable gSS  « 

Bank   accounts -—- —         '    „'„. 

Stocks  and  corporation  bonds—  Hone 

Total    -     W.«*.»l 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  balance  of  1968  Fed-  ,  ,^^  .. 

eral  and  State  Income  taxes—  5, 000.  00 
Estimated  unpaid  and  unbilled 

personal  and  household  bills—  500. 00 

Other    UablUties— ^°°^ 

Ttotal    — g.°O0°P 

Net  worth—- 92.984.81 

I  am  not  an  omcer.  Director,  StockhoWM-, 

or  Attorney  for  any  Firm,  Company,  or  Cor- 
pocation.  nor  am  I  a  member  of  any  law 
fltm.  nor  am  I  now  engaged  In  the  pcmcttoe 
of  law. 

This  statement  Is  made  ptmnant  to  a  de- 
clared poUcy  of  lUlng  annually  with  the  Sec- 
cretary^  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Searetary  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  the  Probate  Judge  « 
Etowah  County.  Alabama,  a  statement  of  my 
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assets   and   UabllUles.   A   similar   statement 
will  be  filed  each  year  during  my  service  In 
the  Senate. 
The  purpose  of  this  sUtement  Is  two-fold: 

1.  To  show  the  absence  of  any  conflict  of 
Interest  between  my  ownership  of  assets  and 
my  service  In  the  Senate  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

2.  To  keep  the  public  advised  as  to  my 
financial  status,  and  to  disclose  the  extent 
to  which  I  have  benefited  fUumclally  dur- 
ing my  public  ser\-lce. 

I  believe  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  this 
information  from  me  as  a  United  States 
Senator  In  the  discharge  of  this  public  trust. 

This  December  20.  1968. 

Jamcs  B.  Allen. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  on  this 
20th  day  of  December.  1968. 

LUCILLX    O.    TKACCa. 

Notary  Public. 

PUCANCIAL  STATKMCNT 

State  or  Alabama.  Count}/  of  Etoicoh: 

I.  James  B.  Allen,  Oadsden,  Alabama,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  following  Is  a  true 
and  correct  statement  of  my  financial  condi- 
tion asof  Decemt>er31.  1969: 

ASSETS 

Home    at    1331    BeUevue    Drive. 

Gadsden.    Ala --  Wa.  500.  00 

Furniture,  furnishings,  books 5.000  00 

Automobile    - 3.  600  00 

State  of  Alabama:  city  of  Hunts- 

viUe.  Ala.,  bonds  at  market 19. 000.  00 

U.S.  savings  bonds,  at  cost. 1.  500.  00 

VJS.  Treasury  notes 20.000.00 

Note,  receivable 1.500.00 

Bank   accounts,   estimate 3.250.00 

Payments   into   civil   service   re- 
tirement account,  estimate 3.000.00 

Stocks  and  corporation  bonds None 

Total   88.250.00 

UASiLrmts 
Kstlmated  unpaid  and  unbilled 

personal  and  household  bills. .  500.  00 

Other  llabUttles None 

ToUl SOO.OO 

Met  Worth 87.760.00 

I  am  not  an  Officer.  Director,  stockholder, 
employee  or  Attorney  for  any  person,  firm. 
comi>any.  or  corporation,  nor  am  I  a  mem- 
t>er  of  any  law  firm,  nor  am  I  engaged  In  the 
practice  of  law  in  any  form. 

My  income  Is  limited  to  my  Congesslonal 
salary  and  interest  on  assets  listed  above. 
During  1969  I  received  no  honoraria  or  ex- 
pense payments  or  reimbursements  of  any 
sort:  nor  do  I  have  a  committee  or  person 
designated  to  receive  contributions,  political 
or  otherwise. 

This  statement  Is  made  pursuant  to  a  de- 
clared policy  of  filing  annually  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  Probate 
Judge  of  Etowah  County.  Alabama,  a  state- 
ment of  my  assets  and  liabilities.  A  similar 
statement  will  be  filed  each  year  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  two- fold: 

1.  To  show  the  absence  of  any  conflict  of 
Interest  between  my  ownership  of  assets  and 
my  service  In  the  Senate  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

3.  To  keep  the  public  advised  as  to  my  fi- 
nancial status,  and  to  disclose  the  extent  to 
which  I  have  benefited  financially  during  my 
public  service. 

I  believe  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  this 
Information  from  me  as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator In  the  discharge  of  this  public  trust. 

This  December  31.  IsaB. 

jAMn  B.  AlXSN. 

Sworn  to  and  subacrlbed  before  me  on  this 
81st  day  of  December.  19W. 

liucnxs  O.  Tbasb, 

NoUrn  Publie. 


HENRY   OIBSON   SPEAKS  OUT  FOR 
THE    ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  state  of  the  Union 
address  was  devoted  to  the  Issue  of  the 
crisis  that  we  are  headed  for  If  we  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  deterioration 
of  our  Nation's  natural  resources.  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  taking  a  public 
stand  for  a  clean  environment,  for  I  can 
thinlc  of  no  other  issue  that  deserves  our 
attention  in  this  decade  more  than  the 
Issue  of  how  we  can  make  peace  with  our 
environment.  Many  of  our  citizens  are 
enraged,  and  we  are  witnessing  an  im- 
precedented  interest  in  the  quality  of  the 
environment  from  people  from  all  walks 
offlife — people  who  are  concerned  about 
making  this  globe  a  livable  place  for  our 
children. 

Recently,  a  leading  entertainer  and 
lifelong  conservationist  addressed  him- 
self to  this  subject  when  he  spoke  before 
the  annual  Keep  America  Beautiful 
meeting  in  New  York.  Henry  Gibson, 
sometimes  poet  and  sometimes  priest  in 
NBC's  popular  "Laugh-In."  vividly  dem- 
onstrates in  his  brief  remarks  a  sensitive 
awareness  of  the  crisis.  Mr.  Gibson's  dec- 
laration of  dependence  is  a  startling  ex- 
ample of  the  attitude  which  our  citizens, 
industries,  and  government  must  adopt 
if  we  are  to  learn  to  live  in  peace  with 
nature. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Gib- 
son's remarks  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

RUf  ABKS   BT    Ms.    OlBBOM 

Everyone  Is  protesting  violence  these  days. 
But  what  caa  be  worse  than  the  violence  we 
Inflict  every  minute  of  every  day  upon  our 
own  environment? 

Litter  Is  violence.  Noise  Is  violence.  Smog  Is 
violence.  We  worry  about  our  children's  ex- 
posure to  violence  on  TV  .  .  .  but  what  about 
the  violence  done  to  them? 

It  has  been  only  two  years  since  I  became 
associated  with  Keep  America  Beautiful,  but 
I'm  glad  I  did  ...  for  Keep  America  Beautiful 
has  Instilled  In  me  a  growing  concern  for  our 
weak  and  wounded  environment. 

We  here  in  this  room  know  the  statistics 
better  than  most.  Each  of  us  can  recite  figures 
about  the  tons  of  pollutants  and  poisons  and 
wastee  accumulating  dally  In  this  country. 
We  know  the  effects  of  pollution  on  our 
health,  on  our  homes,  on  our  pocketbooks. 
and  on  the  lives  of  those  who  will  come  after 
us. 

And.  yes.  our  message  Is  getting  through 
slowly  to  some  who  never  stopped  to  think 
about  such  things  before.  But.  In  the  single 
day  It  takes  us  to  make  one  convert  to  this 
cause,  there  is  a  net  gain  throughout  the 
world  of  three  hundred  thousand  babies. 
And  each  Is  Technology's  chUd. 

If  he's  bom  In  thU  country,  chances  are 
hell  be  nursed  on  mother's  milk  conuinlng 
DDT  at  three  to  seven  times  the  FDA  danger 
level. 

He  carries  strontium  90  In  hU  bones  .  .  . 
asbestos  In  his  lungs  .  .  .  consumes  three 
pounds  of  additive  chemicals  per  year  .  .  . 
Inhales  three  quarters  of  a  ton  of  toxic  air 
each  year  .  .  .  drinks  water  half  of  which  Is 
either  below  Federal  drlnkablllty  standards 
or  of  xmknown  quality  .  .  .  lives  against  a 
background  radiation  that  has  Increased  five 
per  cent  from  fallout  .  .  .  amid  a  constant 
barrage  of  noise  so  Intense,  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  eetlmate  lU  national  level. 

But  Technology's  children  are  our  chil- 
dren— my  three  boys,  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Is  there  no  hope  for  them? 


Tes,  there  Is  hope,  but  time  Is  running  out. 

There  Is  hope  In  each  of  you  here  today, 
being  honored  for  your  achievements.  But 
time  Is  running  out. 

There  Is  hope  In  your  communities.  In  your 
families.  In  your  children.  In  all  the  children 
reached  by  your  Individual  efforts.  But  time 
Is  running  out. 

There  is  hope  In  the  magnificent  sen'lce 
being  rendered  by  our  heroic  national  and 
local  conservation  groups,  by  our  Boy  Scouu. 
our  Girl  Scouts,  our  4-H  Clubs.  But  time  Is 
running  out. 

There  Is  hope  In  the  enlightened  press  and 
TV  coverage  being  given  the  subject  of  en- 
vlronnient  by  our  greatest  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  networks.  But  time  Is  running  out. 

There  la  hope  In  the  Inspired  national  lead- 
ership of  such  environmental  champions  as 
Senators  Nelson.  Muskle  and  Jackson.  But 
time  Is  running  out. 

There  Is  hope  In  your  efforts  to  turn  your 
enlightened  technology  to  the  task  of  saving 
our  race  and  our  environment. 

But  time  Is  running  out. 

All  our  children  learn  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  But,  In  these  times  of  environ- 
mental crisis,  perhaps  they  should  also  learn 
a  Declaration  of  Dependence — a  declaration 
of  our  dependence  on  Nature.  Here's  the  one 
I  taught  my  sons: 

"I  am  a  part  of  Nature. 
I  am  a  part  of  everything  that  lives. 
I  am  bound  together  with  all  living  things 

In  air.  In  land.  In  water. 
My  life  depends  upon  Nature — 
Upon  Its  balance,  upon  Its  resources,  and 

upon  the  continuity  of  both. 
To  destroy  them  Is  to  destroy  myself. 
As  a  member  of  the  human  race 
I  am  responsible  for  Its  stirvlTal. 
I  am  a  part  of  Nature. 
I  win  not  deatroy  It." 

I  promised  you  I'd  recite  a  poem,  and  I 
will,  but  It's  one  of  the  saddest  poems  I've 
ever  written.  I  hope  I'll  never  have  to  recite 
It  again. 

"ELEMENTS 

(By  Henry  Gibson) 
"I  used  to  like  fresh  air 
When  It  was  there. 
And  water— I  enjoyed  It 
Till  we  destroyed  It. 
Each  day  the  land's  diminished. 
I  thlnVX'-m  finished." 


ON  GRAZING  FEES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  If  we  be- 
lieve all  of  what  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers we  inevitably  are  going  to  be 
misled  at  times.  So  It  is  with  a  column 
written  by  Jack  Anderson  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Washington  Post 
and  a  large  number  of  other  newspapers 
across  this  country.  It  would  have  us 
believe  that  Western  ranchmen  are  out 
to  ambush  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  Congress,  the  Treasury,  and 
the  public.  The  Issue  he  writes  of  is 
grazing  fees  for  use  of  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  an  apologist 
for  Western  ranchers;  not  even  Wyo- 
ming ranchers.  I  happen,  however,  to 
know  them  well  and  to  know  the  prob- 
lems they  have  with  the  currently  sus- 
pended proposals  to  raise  annual  grazing 
fees  both  on  public  lands  administered 
by  the  Interior  E>epartment  and  on  for- 
est lands.  Frankly,  they  have  a  strong 
case:  and  are  hot  out  to  freeload  on 
Uncle  Sam.  For  example,  Mr.  President, 
I  know  from  many  sessions  with  cattle- 
men and  with  wool  growers  who  use  pub- 
lic lands  for  grazing  that  these  livestock 
producers  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  con- 
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sideration  for  their  use  of  these  lands, 
and  further  know  that  they  realize  this 
will  be  required  of  them.  Pair  is  fair, 
however,  and  these  men  also  want  as- 
surances that  the  grazing  fee  schedule 
they  are  subject  to  is  equitable  and  does 
not  simply  represent  another  increase 
in  cost  uith  no  corresponding  oppor- 
tunity for  Increased  income.  Already,  the 
livestock  producer  is  up  against  the  wall 
because  of  a  cost-price  squeeze.  As  it 
happens.  Wyoming  livestock  operators 
are  using  13.1  percent  of  the  total  21,- 
440,031  animal-unit-months  provided  by 
the  public  lands  in  the  United  States. 
This  Is  the  largest  percentage  of  AUM's 
allocated  to  permittees  in  any  State. 
Thus,  my  State  is  the  most  affected  by 
this  question.  And  that.  Mr.  President, 
is  why  I  speak  today. 

When,  in  1968,  a  10-year  program  of 
staged  increases  in  grazing  fees  was  an- 
nounced, the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers 
and  Wool  Growers  Associations,  among 
many  other  interested  parties,  sought 
to  have  the  new  fee  schedule,  incorpo- 
rating increases  of  up  to  400  percent  over 
a  decade,  held  in  abeyance  until  the  re- 
port of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission was  filed— as  it  is  scheduled  to 
be  later  this  year.  In  view  of  the  situation 
with  regard  to  public  lands,  this  seemed 
reasonable.  Yet  Mr.  Anderson's  column 
makes  It  sound  as  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  buckled  imder  to  a  power  play 
when  he  announced  a  moratorium  on 
further  grazing  fee  increases.  I  would 
remind  him  that  many  Members  of  this 
body  and  of  the  House  had  the  same 
request. 

For  my  own  part,  I  protested  the  an- 
nounced increase  in  grazing  fees  because 
It  was  an  action  taken  in  isolation  from 
the  many  other  issues  involved  in  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission's 
study — issues  Mr.  Anderson  mentioned, 
though  he  chose  to  focus  his  spotlight 
only  on  the  question  of  grazing  fees.  The 
question  of  land  management  involves 
watershed  protection,  recreation  and 
public  access,  wildlife  protection  and 
management,  mining,  and  many  other 
issues  aside  from  grazing. 

Our  public  lands  are  a  precious  heri- 
tage which  must  be  safeguarded.  And 
they  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  whole, 
with  all  questions  affecting  their  future 
reasonably  and  intelligently  considered. 
Indeed,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  of 
greater  Importance  that  we  have  man- 
aged these  lands  well  and  fostered  their 
maintenance  rather  than  that  we  have 
managed  them  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  income  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  And  it  is  about  as  important, 
in  my  judgment,  that  we  also  foster  a 
healthy  livestock  industry  as  well.  That 
need  was  recognized  in  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act,  which  states  that  its  purpose  is 
to  provide  for  "stabilization  of  the  live- 
stock industry,"  and  which  calls  for 
"reasonable  fees." 

Reasonable  fees.  Mr.  President,  will  not 
find  many  opponents  on  the  range.  In- 
deed. I  have  letters  in  my  files  from 
graziers  who  readily  concede  that  some 
inci-ease  in  their  own  fees  would  be  rea- 
sonable. That  is  not  exactly  the  image  of 
an  industry  out  to  ambush  the  taxpayer. 
Mr.  President,  my  own  proposal,  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 


has  Joined.  Is  embodied  In  S.  716.  Intro- 
duced last  year  and  now  pending  before 
the  Interior  Committee.  That  bill  would 
permit  the  cost  of  a  grazing  fee  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Federal 
departments  in  the  formulas  used  by 
them  to  establish  fees  for  grazing  per- 
mittees. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  concept  of 
reasonable  return,  and  no  quarrel  with 
the  concept  of  comparability  between 
private  and  public  land  grazing  costs. 
But  I  have  suggested  before,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  repeat  today,  that  we  cannot 
be  fair  or  reasonable  if  we  are  to  be  selec- 
tive and  arbitrary  in  selecting  those  par- 
ticular cost  factors  which  we  are  willing 
to  consider  in  determining  fees.  If  com- 
parability is  our  goal,  then  certainly  few 
reasonable  persons  would  object  to  the 
proposition  that  all  cost  factors  should  be 
considered.  And  among  those  costs  is  the 
price  of  acquiring  a  grazing  permit  in  the 
first  instance.  My  bill  would  see  that  it  is 
a  relevant  factor. 

Now,  I  am  aware  of  the  objections 
against  this  approach;  namely,  that  it 
would  constitute  recognition  of  a  penmt 
as  a  property  right  instead  of  a  privilege. 
While,  in  theory,  the  argument  has  some 
merit,  in  practice  everyone  familiar  with 
the  situation  recognizes  that  Taylor  graz- 
ing rights  have  been  sold,  transferred  and 
otherwise  aUenated  with  the  exchange  of 
valuable  consideration.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  pretend  otherwise,  and  it  is  time  we 
faced  life  like  it  is  on  the  range. 

That,  I  believe,  is  what  the  western 
livestock  Industry  is  trying  to  say. 


determination,  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  poUtlcal  stattu  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  ctiltural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In 
Its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspiration  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  of  self-determination  and  national 
Indepyendence;   and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  Stetes  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  HUnols.  Mr.  President, 
today  Is  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia,  yet  another  Baltic 
state  like  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  cruelly 
stripped  of  her  freedom  by  the  force  of 
Communist  aggression  and  violence. 

Hardly  an  American  Estonian  has  been 
spared  personal  suffering  from  the  terror 
of  Russian  domination  of  his  homeland. 
Friends  and  relatives  trapped  by  the 
seizure  of  Estonia  In  1940  have  been  sub- 
jected to  Soviet  Russiflcatlon  programs 
of  expropriation,  pauperization,  deporta- 
tion, and.  the  ruthless  suppression  of  all 
basic  human  rights. 

The  United  States  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  recognize  any  legality  in  the 
Russian  control  of  the  Baltic  States.  We 
continue  to  recognize  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  Congress  has  reaflfirmed 
American  support  of  the  right  of  the 
captive  Baltic  peoples  to  restoration  of 
freedom  and  liberty  in  their  lands  by 
the  adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 416,  which  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  U  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotlbn  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 


NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANT   ON   MIS- 
SISSIPPI NEAR  TWIN  CITIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  this  week 
reopened  hearings  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  producing  electric  power.  One 
of  the  issues  being  considered  is  the  lo- 
cation of  a  nuclear  power  plant  on  the 
Mississippi  River  near  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  has  prepared  a  statement  for 
the  Joint  Committee  in  connection  with 
this  case.  In  his  statement,  Senator 
MoNDALE  points  out  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween allocations  for  promotion  of 
atomic  power  and  for  the  regulation  of 
this  power.  He  also  questions  current 
AEC  policy. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale 

A  contrpversy  has  developed  In  Minnesota 
over  the  installation  of  atomic  power  plants 
m  the  Twin  Cities  area. 

Rising  concern  with  the  threat  to  the 
environment  and  to  the  health  of  residents 
In  this  area  has  prompted  the  Minnesota 
Pollution  Control  Agency  to  Increase  limi- 
tations on  radioactive  effluents  beyond  the 
standards  set  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  potential  danger  of 
these  effluents,  and  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Federal  agency  charged  with  regulating  these 
Installations  is  the  agency  also  responsible 
for  promoting  them. 

Strong  evidence  suggests  that  while  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  promoting  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  It  Is  not  doing  nearly  enough 
to  regulate  nuclear  power  In  behalf  of  the 
public  and  our  environment. 

This  apparent  conflict  of  interest  Is  re- 
vealed in  the  budget  allocations  to  regula- 
tory activities.  Prom  an  ABC  budget  of  Just 
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under  »2'i  billion,  only  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  is  earmarke<l  for  Its  resula- 
tory  function*. 

The  reliAblUty  of  Um  AXC'a  regulatory 
prt>grajn  la  aurely  open  to  queatlon  when  pro- 
vided with  such  a  minuscule  portion  of  Its 
total  resources.  As  the  atomic  energy  field 
expands.  It  Is  imporUnt  that  the  regulatory 
e3ort  Is  also  expanded  and  strengthened, 
lu  addition.  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  thla  odd  coupling  of  regulatory  with 
promotional  activities. 

The  MinnesoU  Pollution  Control  Agency 
felt  that  the  AEC  regulations  wera  too  per- 
missive. In  the  absence  of  effective  regula- 
tion from  the  AEC.  the  Minnesota  agency 
employed  expert  counsel  and  devised  its  own 
limits  to  assure  adequate  protection  for  the 
people  of  the  State. 

The  operation  of  a  nuclear  power  plant 
within  forty  miles  of  Minneapolis  and  St 
Paul  poses  at  least  three  possible  problems 

A  malfunction  similar  to  those  experienced 
at  nuclear  installations  In  the  past  could  be 
calamitous  in  a  metropolitan  area.  Hope- 
fully, this  prospect  Is  rery  remote. 

Tet  at  the  same  time,  the  routine  opera- 
tion of  this  proposed  plant  would  create 
thermal  pollution  and  cause  the  discharge 
of  radloAcUve  material  into  an  adjacent 
waterway.  In  this  Minnesota  caae,  the  water- 
way happens  to  be  the  Mississippi  River — a 
major  source  of  water  for  the  Twin  Cities  and 
its  one  million  residents. 

There  Is  evidence  that  waste  heat  can  alter 
the  ecological  t>alance  of  a  body  of  water. 
The  peril  of  a  nuclear  power  plant's  appa- 
ratus to  marine  life  was  dramatically  Illus- 
trated tbu  montb  by  the  fish  kill  In  New 
York  State. 

Any  deterioration  of  the  Mississippi  River 
will  lie  damaging,  particularly  with  the 
added  uncertain  dangers  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials 

In  an  effort  to  protect  Its  citlsens.  the 
State  of  Mlnneeota  has  moved  to  Impose 
tl^t  restrictions  regarding  radioactive  dis- 
charge in  its  permit  to  the  Northern  States 
Power  Co.  Tbey  were  set  to  lower  the  amount 
of  radloacUvlty  to  which  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota would  be  expoeed. 

I  find  It  surprtMng  that  guardians  of  the 
public  Intereet  object  to  the  imposition  of 
additional  safeguards. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  object  to 
the  concept  of  nuclear  power  or  the  peaceful 
use  of  the  atom.  But  I  feel  that  both  public 
■genclee  and  private  enterprise  have  a  duty 
to  build  in  every  protective  device  available. 

I  am  oppoeed  to  the  dumping  of  radio- 
active materlala  Into  the  Mississippi  River 
for  any  re««son. 

I  support  the  State  of  Minnesota's  posi- 
tion In  this  matter  and  believe  that  the  State 
abould  have  the  prerogatlTe  to  maintain  Its 
own  restrictions  as  long  as  they  are  ttcbtar 
than  those  imposed  by  the  A£C. 

In  another  ease  involving  pollution  and 
states  rights,  the  State  of  California  has  been 
permitted  to  establish  Its  own,  more  strin- 
gent, standards  relating  to  automobile  ex- 
haust controL  With  proliferation  of  nuclear 
power  Installations,  It  Is  clear  that  extra  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  shield  our  people  and 
environment. 

This  la  no  time  for  an  exercise  In  the  ar- 
rogance of  nuclear  power.  The  nuclear  field 
remains  a  relatively  new  aiul  hazardous  one. 
There  Is  still  so  much  unknown  that  caution 
would  appear  to  be  a  more  prudent  course 
than  fixed  policy.  The  AEC  standards  shotild 
not  be  sacroaanct.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
State  of  Mlnnaaot*  should  not  be  allowed  to 
strengthen  tlie  standards  of  the  AEC  for  the 
security  of  lU  people. 


AN  LSD  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Pebnuur 
14.  Valentine  Day.  •  tragic  aeries  of 
events  took  place  In  and  near  my  home 


State  of  Utah.  On  that  day.  a  young 
man,  aged  19.  a  victim  of  USD.  drove  to  a 
rest  stop  near  Uttle  America.  Wyo.,  and 
took  his  own  life. 

Before  doing  so.  he  left  a  message  on  a 
tape  recorder.  His  parents,  in  the  hope 
that  his  final  words  would  help  other 
youngsters  avoid  the  same  mistake,  have 
released  the  contents  of  a  portion  of  that 
taped  message. 

On  Saturday,  February  21.  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  printed  an  article  which 
includes  the  recorded  message.  So  that 
others  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  impartant  message.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
VovTHS  Last  Woaos  Tad.  TaAcror:  Hooked 

ON     Acn>:      A     TCSTAMKNT 

(By  Clark  Lobb) 

Last  Saturday— Valentine's  Day— Craig  U. 
Gardner,  tiandaotne  IB-year-old  poeUl 
worker,  got  up  early. 

He  went  to  hU  job  at  the  Midvale  Post 
Office  from  5  to  0  a.m. 

About  9:30  that  morning  he  visited  briefly 
with  his  mother.  Mrs.  William  J.  (Mary) 
Blaln.  444S  W.  4805  South  In  Kearna. 

Then  he  went  to  his  apartment  at  one 
week  at  3174-3rd  Bast  and  made  a  Upe 
recording. 

After  that  he  drove  to  a  rest  stop  a  mile 
out  of  Little  America,  Wyo.,  and  shot  hlm^lf. 

LOT  asooaoiNO  acHuro 

But  he  left  a  mesMge  twhind— the  tape 
recording. 

His  friend  and  roommate,  Dave,  found  It 
Saturday  about  13:30  p  m. 

And  Friday  hla  mother,  his  father.  Don  R. 
Gardner.  St.  George,  and  Mr.  Blaln.  released 
the  contenu  of  a  portion  of  that  tape— a 
dramatic  account  of  what  It  means  to  get 
"hooked"  on  LSD. 

They  said  they  wanted  to  make  the  con- 
tent* of  the  tape  public  to  help  others  who 
are  or  might  be  considering  "fooling  with 
drugs." 

"We  just  hope  to  God  It  will  help  some- 
body else."  Mr.  Blaln  said. 

BXQtTXATHS   WOtUlLT  OOOOS 

The  Upe,  played  at  (he  boys  funeral,  first 
ouUinee  his  wUl.  He  methodically  listed  bis 
worldly  goods — car.  clothing,  stereo,  skis— 
everything — and  listed  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  they  should  go. 

There  was  a  pauseu 

Then  he  turned  to  bis  dealings  with  LSD. 
Bare,  word  for  word.  Is  what  be  had  to  say: 

"I  can't  t^'"''  .  .  .  can't  think  .  .  .  can't 
think. 

"WeU.  about  all  I  have  to  say  Is—actually, 
the  real  reason  is  that  I  really  dont  know — 
(pause)  ru  tell  you  one  thing,  Dave,  and 
anybody  else  who's  listening,  you  ean 
really  get  messed  up  on  that  stuff,  (pause) 
Tou  might  hear  it  sooner  or  later.  Mom — I'm 
sorry.  Mom,  Dad  and  Bill — I'm  sorry  that 
your  UtUs  boy  has  turned  Into  an  LSD 
addict. 

"  'PON'T  KMOW  WHaT'S  UAL' 

"It's  bad  news— It  really  la.  I  didn't  think 
It  was  when  I  was  first  taking  It.  but  I've 
been  getUng  pretty  stoned  lately  and  you 
just  dont  know  what's  real  and  what  Isnt 
real.  Tou  really  dont. 

"All  I  can  say  Is,  I  bad  to  find  out  by 
myself — kind  of  a  poor  exctise,  you  know — 
but  I  reaUy  shouldn't  have  taken  any  dope 
at  all— any  acid  (LSD)— and  I  shouldn't 
really  have  started  off  with  any  grass  (mari- 
juana) sltber.  Of  course,  grass  Isn't  bad — It's 
the  acid  that  got  to  me. 

"But  (pause)  some  things  arise  In  every 
day  living  that  you  Just  don't  know  If  It's 


real  or  realty  what's  happening  and  you're 
lost. 

**  'TOC    DON'T    KNOW    WRKBB' 

"Tell  you  one  thing — after  you  take  so 
much  of  that  stuff,  you  just  really  don't  know 
where  yoti're  at  sometimes.  You  don't  know 
where  you're  at.  You  don't  know  If  your 
reasoning  is  correct.  Because  I'm  no  doctor — 
I  really  don't  knpw  If  I'm  nuts  or  what.  I 
menu.  I  don't  think  I  am.  but  what  I've  heard 
Is  that  a  person  who  thinks  he's  Insane  or 
even  screwed  up  or  something  would  never 
admit  It  to  himself.  That's  what  I've  heard. 

"Of  course,  this  factor  lies  closely  with  the 
idea  I  might  be.  It's  possible — It  really  is 
possible. 

"I  don't  know  myself.  I  wish  I  did.  I  could 
go  get  some  medical  help  but — I  mean 
mental  health,  excuse  me — but  I  dont  think 
that  would  really  change  things — not  really, 
(pause)  It's  tough  I  dont  know.  I  just  dont 
know  if  you  do  the  right  things  or  the 
wtoag  things.  It's  hard  to  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  It's  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish between  real  and  unreal  and 
whether  you're  actually  going  nuts  or  It's 
just  the  drug  (p.iuse)  or  what. 

PONOCaKD    QUESTION 

"I've  pondered  many  nights  on  this 
thought.  I  reaUy  dont  know.  (Laugh).  I 
really  don't  know  what  to  say  actually.  I 
don't  have  much  to  say  other  than 
(pause) — oh.  I  dont  know.  I  just  dont  feel 
Uke  moving  on.  ( Pause ) . 

"I  have  enough  problems  of  my  own  with- 
out even  taking  LSD  to  keep  my  mind  bent. 
Well,  actually  what  acid  does  is  It  intensifies 
everything  to  a  great  extent.  This  probably 
Is  what  it  did  to  me.  I  really  don't  know — I 
really  dont.  You  think  I'm  kidding  you,  but 
I  really  dont.  Sometimes  I'm  not  sure  even 
what  I'm  saying.  (Pause). 

"What'd  I  say?  Yeah.  Acid  might  have 
Intensified  my  feelings  about  myself.  I  was 
screwed  up  enough  wltJ>out  taking  acid. 
Probably  just  burled  me  more  deeper  In  my 
bole  than  I  was  before  I  started  'tripping 
out.' 

"I  wish  I  could  have  come  out  all  the  way. 
I  did  poke  my  head  out  once  In  awhile,  but 
just .  .  .  my  mind  is  not  ready — I  don't  know — 
maytM  I'm  to  take  what  my  body  has  to 
offer. 

"I  don't  think  I've  lived  with  my  physi- 
cal condition.  For  awtille — but  I  reaUy  can't 
cope  with  It.  I've  lived  with  It.  but  I  cant 
cope  with  It.  (He  had  polio  as  a  youngster 
and  It  left  one  arm  partially  paralyzed.) 
cAir^  racB  thimos 

"I  dont  know  If  this  la  right  or  wrong  or 
If  people  ever  do  cope  with  It.  I  don't  know. 
There  are  so  many  things  I  dont  know,  that 
I'm  not  sure  of — a  lot  of  things  I  cant  face. 
It's  kind  of  a  cowardly  Idea.  Isnt  It?  Yeah, 
well  thsfs  what  I'^e  beard  bsfOr*— It's  kind 
of  a  oowardly  idea. 

"My  feelings  are  that  what  I  want  to  do 
at  the  time  I  do.  It's  just  what  I  feel  like  at 
the  time. 

"If  you're  listening  to  this.  Dave,  when  you 
get  home — I  dont  know  If  I'm  going  to  leave 
it  here  or  not— but  dont  try  to  do  anything 
about  It.  because  by  the  Ume  you  hear  this. 
I-U  already  be  'wrote  off.' 

"So  just  take  It  In  stride  and  pull  through 
with  what  I've  had  to  say. 

"I  really  don't  want  to  elaborate  very  much 
on  different  subjecU  because  I  dont  know 
If  I'm  going  to  be  reveaUng  that  I'm  nuts 
or  what.  I  really  wouldn't  want  anybody  to 
think  more  than  tbey  have  to  about  me. 

"AU  I  know  Is  I'm  going  to  be  In  one  bell 
of  a  fix  when  I  have  to  face  the  Big  Man  Up 
In  Heavea.  I'm  not  saying  that  with  disre- 
spect—the  Big  Uao.  rm  just  saying  It  be- 
cause I  felt  Uke  aaytng  It.  And  It  says  In  the 
Bible  that  he  who  klUs  himself  will  not  be 
resurrected.  Well.  Ifils  U  the  great  punish- 
ment that  I'm  bestowing  opoo  myself  not 
only  physlcaUy.  but.  trocn  what  Fve  read. 
I'm  going  to  be  suffering  eternally  for  this. 
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so  LONG  TO  WATT 

"But— actually,  I  thought  I  coiUd  sit  It  out 
through  this  short  life  span,  you  know,  and 
maybe  just  have  enough  courage  to  stay 
alive  unUl  something  bestows  upon  me  that 
I  wUl  die  and  that  I  vrtll  go  up  to  Heaven  . . . 
well,  m  one  of  the  kingdoms,  anyway.  And 
wait  lor  the  big  day.  When  the  big  day  comes, 
maybe  I  could  have  made  a  little  bit  better 
of  myself  than  if  I  had  just  copped  out  and 
pulled  the  trigger,  (pause) 

"But  life  sometimes  seems  so  long  to  wait. 
All  I'm  actually  doing  is  existing  now.  I'm 
not  trying  to  feel  sorry  for  myself,  but  maybe 
you  talk  to  a  psychological  doctor,  maybe  I 
am.  I  don't  know. 

"I  have  thought  It  over  many  times  and 
there  really  isn't  anything  to  live  for.  I  don't 
think  there  Is.  And  I  really  don't  think  any- 
one could  convince  me  that  there  is — not  me 
anyway.  We're  talking  about  individual 
feelings. 

"Wow!  I  got  my  words  all  twisted  up  here. 
I  can  hardly  talk  sometimes 

(long  pause) 

NO   MORE  TALKING 

"I  could  actually  sit  here  and  jabber  on 
and  jabber  on  about  my  troubles,  but  I'm 
not  going  to  because  I  Just  don't  feel  like  It. 
Everybody  has  problems  you  know.  So  I 
won't  talk  any  more  about  my  problems. 

"All  I  have  to  say  is  I'm  not  going  to  give 
any  sentimental  speech  here,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean. 

"So  I  think  I'll  Just  close  with  a  blank 
statement — maybe  kind  of  an  idiotic  state- 
ment, but  a  lot  of  things  are  crazy. 

"So  I'll  close  with  the  statement  that  this 
is  Dexter  Gardner  speaking. 

"I  am  signing  off.  Thank  you." 

The  name  "Dexter"  was  one  the  youth 
had  adopted  himself.  His  middle  initial.  D. 
was  just  that — a  middle  Initial.  He  had  no 
middle  name,  family  members  explained. 


SENATOR  LEN  JORDAN  ON  THE  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY  OF   STEWARDSHIP 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  tMr. 
Jordan)  made  some  excellent  remarks 
recently  at  a  breakfast  meeting.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  present. 

The  Senator  spoke  on  the  subject  "The 
Responsibility  of  Stewardship"  and  pre- 
sented some  highly  interesting  views 
concerning  a  subject  most  of  us  have 
recognized  as  one  requiring  immediate 
attention — the  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  by  man. 

The  Senator  covered  In  his  remarks 
scMne  pertinent  examples  of  how  man's 
world  has  arrived  at  its  present  state  of 
pollution  and  urged  that  all  of  us  face 
the  responsibility  of  our  stewardship  to 
protect  those  areas  as  yet  unspoiled  by 
the  advance  of  technology,  and  to  im- 
prove those  already  damaged. 

I  am  certain  that  Senators  will  find 
Senator  Jordan's  remarks  well  worth 
reading. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thb  RsspoNsniLrTT  or  Stewardship 
(By  Senator  Lkm  B.  Jordan) 

Man's  recent  success  In  reaching  the 
moon — thus  esc^Jlng  for  the  first  time  the 
confines  of  the  planet  earth — has,  I  am 
sure,  given  aU  of  us  a  new  perspective  on 
man  and  the  tmlverse.  To  begin  wltH,  It  Is 
a  marvelous  tribute  to  our  nation's  teoti- 
nology.  The  achievement  of  launching  a  ve- 


hicle from  a  moving  earth,  plotting  Its  course 
over  mlUlons  of  miles  to  a  target  which  Is 
also  moving,  the  moon,  and  landing  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  spedfled  point  is 
awe-inspiring,  particularly  to  those  of  us 
who  do  not  have  a  full  understanding  oT 
the  techniques  Involved.  0\ir  awe  has  led 
many  of  us  to  say,  or  at  least  to  think,  "If 
we  can  do  this,  surely  we  can  conquer  the 
difficult  problems  we  face  here  on  earth." 
Yet  our  success  in  landing  on  the  moon 
is  a  tribute  to  more  than  man's  ability.  It 
is  striking  evidence  of  the  precise  order 
which  characterizes  the  universe  In  which 
we  live.  Space  travel  is  possible  only  because 
man  has  discovered  some  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  xmlverse.  which  is  a  system  so 
precisely  engineered  as  to  make  even  the 
most  skeptical  admit  that  It  must  be  trace- 
able to  a  Creator.  The  wonders  of  the  sys- 
tem are  apparent,  of  course,  not  only  in 
space,  but  here  on  earth,  where  a  remarkable 
system  of  life  and  balance  was  long  ago 
established.  Man's  wonder  at  the  rhythmic 
cycles  of  this  system  is  apUy  expressed  in 
Ecclesiastee : 

One  generation  passeth  away,  and  anoUier 
generation  cometh:  but  the  earth  abideth 
for  ever. 

The  sun  also  arlseth,  and  the  sun  goeth 
down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place  where  he 
arose. 

The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south  and 
tiu-neth  about  unto  the  north;  it  whirleth 
about  continually,  and  the  wind  returneth 
again  according  to  his  circuits. 

All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea;  yet  the 
sea  is  not  full;  unto  the  place  from  whence 
the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.— 
Eccleslastes  1:4 

The  last  lines  of  this  passage,  charming 
in  their  rhetoric  and  their  economy  of  wwds, 
describe  beautifully  the  hydrologlc  cycle 
which  has  sustained  life  through  all  of 
history. 

Yet  It  is  only  recently  that  man  has  begun 
to  fully  appreciate  just  how  complex,  and 
now  delicately  balanced,  I4  God's  design.  We 
are  only  now  awakening  to  the  Incredible 
complexity  of  the  earth's  ecology,  the  sys- 
tem by  which  living  organisms  and  the  non- 
living environment  function  togetker  as  a 
whole.  In  the  past  man  has  been  blind  to 
his  own  utter  dependency  on  the  oceans, 
foreete  and  grasslands.  He  has  not  reaUzed 
that  he  is  only  a  part  of  a  vast  web  of 
interacting  organisms  and  processes,  those 
processes  which  allow  the  rivers  to  flow  into 
the  seas  and  yet  the  seas  not  to  be  full. 

Four  hundred  million  years  ago,  our 
earth's  atmosphere  was  enriched  to  Its  life- 
supporting  mixture  of  oxygen  and  other 
gases.  With  uncanny  precision,  this  mixture 
was  then  maintained  by  plants,  animals  and 
bacteria,  which  xised  and  returned  the  gases 
at  equal  rates.  The  process  Is  governed  by 
distinct  laws  of  life  and  balance  which  as- 
sure that  no  single  type  of  animal  or  plant 
will  proliferate  and  dominate  the  commu- 
nity. By  adding  just  one  alien  component  to 
this  delicate  balance,  man  can  quite  un- 
knowingly trigger  a  series  of  dangerous 
changes. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  dangers  of 
man's  tampering  with  the  system  Is  the  cam- 
paign waged  In  South  Africa  against  hip- 
popotamuses. Deemed  useless  beasts,  they 
were  shot  on  sight.  Sometime  later,  an  ago- 
nizing liver  and  intestinal  disease  swept  the 
country.  Though  these  two  events  were  on 
the  surface  entirely  unrelated,  it  was  finally 
discovered  that  they  were  In  fact  tied  to- 
gether by  one  of  nature's  intricate  chains. 
It  seemed  that  without  the  hippos  to  keep 
river  sUt  In  motion  as  they  bathed  and  to 
make  natural  irrigation  channels,  the  rivers 
silted  up  and  periodic  floods  swept  lower 
adjacent  lands.  The  altered  conditions  fa- 
vored the  proliferation  of  disease-carrying 
snails,  which  In  turn  were  responsible  for  the 
epidemic. 
We  are   learning  more  every  day  about 


man's  assaults  upon  the  system  created  to 
sustain  him.  Scientists  have  reported  that 
just  as  people  get  hooked  on  drugs,  so  the 
soil  seems  to  become  addicted  to  chemical 
additives  and  loses  its  abUIty  to  flx  Its  own 
nitrogen.  A  respected  geo-physlcUt  has  con- 
cluded that  man's  activities  have  even  upset 
the  Interior  condtions  of  the  earth's  crust. 
It  appears  that  wherever  huge  dams  are 
built,  the  earth  starts  shuddering,  due  to 
the  enormous  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoirs  behind  the  dam. 

The  earth  has  a  truly  marvelous  built-in 
waste-disposal  system,  but  man's  activities 
are  now  taxing  the  system's  limits.  Modern 
technology  Is  pressuring  nature  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  synthetic  substances,  many  of 
which  almost  totally  resist  decay — thus  poi- 
soning man's  fellow  creatures,  to  say  nothing 
of  himself.  The  burden  includes  smog  fumes, 
aluminum  cans  that  do  not  rust.  Inorganic 
plastics  that  may  last  lor  decades,  floating 
oil  that  can  change  the  thermal  reflectivity 
of  oceans,  and  radloattive  wastes  whose  tox- 
icity lingers  for  literally  hundreds  of  years. 
Most  pollutants  probably  end  up  in  the 
oceans,  and  some  fear  that  the  oceans  will 
become  so  burdened  with  noxious  wastes 
that  they  will  lose  their  vast  power  of  seU- 
puriflcatlon. 

Some  scientists  are  predicting  that  man's 
activities  have  already  doomed  life  on  earth. 
We  are  warned  that  the  earth  is  warming  up 
and  that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  melting  of 
the  icecaps  and  drowning  of  the  world's 
coastal  cities;  or  that  the  planet  is  cooling 
and  we  are  headed  for  another  ice  age;  or 
that  nitrogen  build-up  will  eventually  cause 
light  to  be  completely  flltered  out  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  it  is  not  only  these  science- 
fiction  type  predictions  that  are  frightening. 
Some  of  the  results  of  man's  carelessness  are 
all  too  real  and  risible  today.  We  feel  shaken 
when  we  read  that  several  times  each  week 
public  schools  In  some  of  our  major  cities 
forbid  children  to  exercise  lest  they  breathe 
too  deeply  of  the  polluted  air. 

We  can  trace  this  environmental  crisis  to 
a  few  deeply  ingrained  assumptions.  We  have 
dedicated  ourselves  to  the  Idea  of  infinite 
growth,  though  we  live  on  a  finite  planet.  We 
have  assumed  that  nature  Is  endlessly  boun- 
tiful, that  economic  growth  Is  worth  any 
effort.  There  Is  also  the  even  more  funda- 
mental belief  that  nature  exists  primarily 
for  man  to  conquer.  Many  thinkers  trace  this 
Idea  back  to  the  passage  in  Genesis  in  which 
God  g^ve  man  "dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  over 
the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth."  But  I  be- 
lieve we  are  now  coming  to  understand,  if 
we  have  not  In  the  past,  that  our  dominion 
over  natiu-e  Involves  not  only  the  exercise  of 
power,  but  a  tremendous  responsibility  as 
well. 

And  yet,  there  is  more :  man  Is  also  abusing 
nature  through  his  sheer  numbers.  Unprece- 
dented pcq)ulatlon  growrth  during  the  past 
few  centuries  is  a  key  factor  In  today's  en- 
vironmental crisis.  For  human  population 
growth  has  suddenly  become  cancerous. 

The  following  lines,  written  by  a  demog- 
rapher about  the  Ufe  of  WoUgang  Amadeus 
Mozart,  point  out  the  revolution  that  has 
cavised  this  tremendous  growth: 

One  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  died 
within  six  months  of  birth;  Father  of  six 
children,  only  two  of  whom  lived  six  months. 
Himself  a  survivor  of  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
and  lesser  diseases.  Only  to  die  at  the  age  of 
35  years  and  ten  months.  From  a  cause  not 
dlagnosable  by  the  medical  knowledge  of  his 
tlmt;  Thus  making  hU  Ufe  demographically 
typical  of  most  of  man's  history. 

The  fact  that  this  account  startles  us  today 
Is  evidence  of  the  revolution  that  rising 
health  standards  and  resulting  low-level 
death  rates  have  brought  about.  The  low- 
level  death  rates  which  Europe  required  a 
century  and  a  half  to  achieve  are  now  being 
accomplished  In  the  emerging  nations  In  a 
fifth  of  that  time. 
The  himian  population  In  8000  B.C.  was 
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about  nre  million  people.  It  h»d  taken  per- 
haps one  million  years  to  get  tbere  from  two 
and  a  half  million.  Then  the  population  be- 
gan doubling  every  thousand  years  or  so, 
reaching  500  million  about  1850  AD.  Then 
It  doubled  in  some  300  years,  reaching  one 
biir.on  around  1850  The  next  doubling  took 
only  80  years  or  so,  with  the  population 
reaching  two  billion  around  1930.  And  In 
just  40  years  we  have  almost  completed  the 
next  doubling,  to  four  bllUon  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  reduction  in  doubling 
times  Is  startling:  1.000.000  years,  1.000  years, 
200  years.  80  years,  40  years. 

Tj  project  the  totals  beyond  the  year 
2000  becomes  so  demanding  on  the  Lmaglna- 
ticn  as  to  make  the  statistics  almoet  Incom- 
prehensible. A  child  born  tcday,  living  on 
Into  his  70  s.  would  know  a  world  of  13 
bllUon.  His  grandson  would  share  the  planet 
with  60  billion  In  six  and  a  half  centuries 
there  would  be  one  human  being  standing 
on  every  square  foot  of  land  on  earth.  But 
such  projections,  are,  of  course,  unreal.  They 
will  not  come  to  pass  because  events  will  not 
permit  them  to  come  to  pass.  And  some  are 
predicting  that  these  evenu  will  t>e  dismal: 
mass  starvation,  mass  death  due  to  lack  of 
oxygen,  political  chaos. 

One  of  the  laws  of  life  and  balance  hai~ 
always  been  that  predators  are  required  to 
hold  the  population  within  the  limits  of  Its 
food  supply.  In  the  case  of  man,  war.  pesti- 
lence, disease  and  famine  have  served  this 
function  for  millions  of  years.  Now,  however, 
man  has  Upped  the  t>alance  In  his  battle 
against  these  predators.  We  are.  quite  na- 
turally, not  willing  to  forgo  the  blessings  o( 
medical  science  for  the  sake  of  allowing  the 
natural  order  to  prevail.  Nor  are  we  willing  to 
promote  war  as  a  means  of  keeping  popula- 
tion down.  Committed  as  we  are  to  the  value 
of  the  individual  life,  we  must  reject  these 
means  and  somehow  find  others.  I  regret 
that  I  can  oSer  no  easy  answers  or  solutions. 
I  can  only  say  that  we  must  face  our  di- 
lemma aquarely  and  be  prepared  to  make 
some  duncult  decisions,  if  we  are  to  avert 
the  catastrophe  that  will  otherwise  result. 

Colman  McCarthy,  in  a  recent  article  In 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "The  Lack  of 
Reverence  for  Nature,"  mside  the  following 
oommenta  on  man's  relaUonahlp  to  the 
earth: 

Man  Is  only  a  recent  visitor  to  the  planet 
earth.  Compared  to  the  billions  of  years 
that  the  primordial  forces  worked  In  silence 
in  the  vast  canyons  of  cosmic  space,  he  has 
been  here  only  an  inflnitealmal  moment.  The 
prospect  that  he  will  pollute  his  species  back 
to  oblivion  is  a  huge  tragedy,  but  perhapa 
It  is  oxUy  part  of  a  cycle,  a  ripple  In  the  con- 
tour of  evolution,  part  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
living  things  that  began  with  cells  and 
planta  and  only  lately  has  included  man. 

The  philosopher  Whitehead  saw  the  earth 
aa  a  "second-rate  planet  revolving  around  a 
second-rate  sun."  Despite  this,  the  earth  has 
been  a  gradoxis  host  for  the  tew  moments 
its  most  recent  visitor — man — has  been  here. 
But  It  has  never  guaranteed  this  species  a 
permanent  place;  and  because  man  la  doing 
what  no  other  species  has  ever  done— quar- 
reling with  Nature^lt  appears  that  his  pres- 
ence on  earth  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
brief  guest  appearance. 

As  I  looked  at  the  basketball-sized  earth 
through  the  TV  cameras  of  the  astrotiauta,  I 
was  struck  by  how  small  the  earth  is,  how 
limited  ita  precious  resources,  and  bow  cru- 
cial It  U  that  man  exercise  his  authority 
over  this  pinpoint  In  space  wisely  and  well. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  fathom  God's  Inten- 
tions In  allowing  man  to  develop  a  technology 
that  threatens  the  existence  of  Ufe  on  earth. 
In  otxr  zeal  for  tarogreaa  we  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  ipUt  the  atom,  whldi  surely  U 
the  tilttmate  form  of  pollution.  Maybe  we 
have  already  gone  too  far.  Btit  I  would  like 
to  believe  that  the  success  of  our  space  ven- 
tures is  an  omen — that  we  will  continue  dis- 
covering the  laws  of  nature  which  stutain  o\ir 


marvelous  planet,  and  that  we  will  learn  to 
live  In  harmony  with  them.  Bfon's  dominion 
over  the  earth  Is  truly  a  marvelous  chal- 
lenge— to  tise  the  earth's  resources  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  life  for  all  lU  In- 
habitants, and  at  the  same  time  to  Insure 
that  the  system  may  endure. 

If  we  are  not  to  be  the  victims  of  our  own 
Inventiveness  In  our  "quarrel  with  nature," 
we  must  delay  no  longer  In  facing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  stewardship.  Our  gen- 
eration must  commit  Itself  to  using  the 
earth's  resources  wisely,  so  that  they  may 
be  pa.wed  on  to  the  next  gener.»tion  undl- 
nilistshed  and  unspoiled. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACTS  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
«-iU  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2548>  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  food  service 
programs  provided  for  children  under 
such  acts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr,  TAT  .MADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonua.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  aide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  lAi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  my  amendment  No.  514  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

AMXmMKMT   NO.    iW 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  508  and  ask  that  It 
be  reported  In  a  slightly  revised  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  in  the 
slightly  revised  form. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike 
out  all  down  through  Una  18,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  0.  (a)  The  aecond  sentence  of  aacUon 
9  of  the  NaUonal  School  Liinch  Act  (43  VA.C, 
1751)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'not  exceeding 


20  cents  per  meal'  Immediately  after  'or  at  a 
reduced  cost.' 

"(b)  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  thereof  two  new 
sentences  as  follows:  'Such  determinations 
shall  be  made  by  local  school  authorities  In 
accordance  with  a  publicly  announced  policy 
and  plan  applied  equitably  on  the  basis  o( 
crltleria  which,  as  a  minimum,  shall  Include 
the  level  of  fnmlly  Income,  Including  wel- 
fare grants,  the  number  In  the  family  unit, 
and  the  number  of  children  In  the  family 
unit  attending  school  or  service  Institutions, 
but  any  child  who  is  a  member  of  a  house- 
hold which  (1)  is  eligible  to  participate  In  u 
Federal  food  stamp  program  or  commodity 
disUlbution  program  or  <3i  has  an  annual 
income  equivalent  to  $4,000  or  less  for  a 
hourehold  of  four  persons  shall  be  served 
meals  without  cost.  DetermlnaUon  with  re- 
spect to  the  annual  Income  any  household 
shall  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  an  affi- 
davit executed  In  such  form  aa  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  an  adult  member  of  such 
household.' " 

On  page  21.  line  19,  strike  out  "(b)  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (c)  ". 

On  page  22.  line  3,  strike  out  "(c)  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (d)  ". 

On  page  22.  line  13.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (e)  ". 

On  page  33,  line  20,  immediately  after  the 
period  Insert  the  following:  "The  require- 
ments of  this  section  relating  to  the  service 
of  meals  without  cost  or  at  a  reduced  cost 
shall  apply  to  the  lunch  program  of  any 
school  utilizing  commodities  donated  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  law  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  sentence." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes, 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry,   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  gather  that  there  is  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS,  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  be  controlled  by  me. 

CSNXBAL   KXriAMSTION    OF   aMKITDlfXlfT 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  at  this  time 
an  amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's bill,  which  would  specify  that 
the  price  to  the  child  of  a  "reduced  price" 
lunch  could  not  exceed  20  cents  and, 
second,  would  establish  uniform  eli- 
gibility standards  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  all  chil- 
dren from  poor  families  receive  free 
lunches. 

All  pupils  from  households  eligible  to 
receive  Food  Stamps  or  commodities  un- 
der Federal  programs  or  from  families 
with  an  equivalent  annual  income  of 
$4,000  or  less  for  a  family  of  four  would 
be  eligible  for  free  lunches. 

This  amendment  differs  from  amend- 
ment No.  508,  which  I  filed  last  Friday, 
only  in  that  the  eligibility  requirement 
applies  solely  to  lunches  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  No.  508,  to  breakfasts  as  well. 
This  modification  takes  into  account  the 
action  by  the  Senate  s^sterday  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, which  sought  to  establish  eligibility 
staiuUrda  for  tree  breakfasts. 

My  amendment  would  implement  the 
important  recommendation  of  the  recent 
White  Hoaw  Conference  on  Food,  Nu- 
trition and  Health,  which  called  for  a 
"natlonaUy  determined  standard  of  eli- 
gibility for  free  and  reduced  price  meals." 
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Mr.  President,  tmder  present  law. 
which  would  be  unchanged  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  determination  of  eligibility 
for  free  lunches  is  left  by  statute  and  by 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  regula- 
Uons  solely  to  the  discretion  of  individ- 
ual schools.  Testimony  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  NutrlUon  and  Human 
Needs — of  wliich  I  am  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member— has  clearly  underscored 
the  need  for  a  national  standard. 

One  witness.  Miss  Jean  Fairfax,  who 
formerly  was  chairman  of  the  Interfaith 
committee  on  school  lunch  participa- 
tion,   which    published    "Their    Daily 
Bread,"  a  study  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, stated  that  the  lack  of  uniform 
procedures    for    determining    eligiblUty 
for  free  meals  was  one  of  the  main  prob- 
lems affecting  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
poor  children.  Information  which  she 
received  from  40  State  school  lunch  di- 
rectors and  community  groups  Indicated 
wide  variances  among  the  State  defini- 
tions of  eligibUity  for  free  lunches.  For 
example,    some    States    indicated    that 
being  on  welfare  was  sufficient  evidence 
of  need:  others  indicated  that  it  only 
made  a  child  eligible  for  consideration, 
while  still  others  protided  no  guidance 
at  all.  Another  witness  steted  there  was 
arbitrary    administration    of    the    free 
lunch  program  on  the  part  of  principals 
resulting  in  a  variance  from  school  to 
school  as  to  who  is  eligible  depending 
upon  the  principal's  interpretation  of 
school  board  policy. 

My  amendment  would  establish  a  na- 
Uonal  eligibility  sUndard  to  assure  that 
all  children  from  families  with  equiva- 
lent income  of  $4,000  or  less  for  a  family 
of  four,  or  from  households  eligible  to 
receive  food  stamps  or  commodities  un- 
der fed-iral  programs,  would  receive  free 
lunches.  ^  ^     ^,  „ 

Mr  President,  $4,000  is  substantially 
below  the  $6,000  level  which  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  SUtlsUcs  has  estimated  is  nec- 
essary for  a  family  of  four  to  maintain 
a  "low  standard  of  Uving."  and  it  is 
slightly  above  the  poverty  index  based 
on  an  economy  food  plan,  which  even 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ac- 
knowledged Is  inadequate  to  provide  a 
proper  diet,  $4,000  was  the  eligibiUty 
level  adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year  in 
the  Senate-passed  food  stamp  program. 
As  I  noted,  this  amendment  provides 
that  free  lunches  shall  be  made  avaUable 
to  those  eligible  under  the  food  stamp 
or  commodity  program.  The  alternative 
of  participation  in  food  stamp  or  com- 
modity programs  is  necessary  because 
there  could  be  Instances  where  a  family 
of  four  hM  an  annual  income  which  ex- 
ceeds $4,000  but  is  sUU  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  stamp  program  or 
commodity  program. 

For  example.  In  my  State  of  New  York, 
a  family  of  four  wUl  qualify  for  food 
stamps  if  the  annual  inoMne  is  less  than 
$4  200.  This  figure  is  above  $4,000,  but 
family  eligibility  for  the  stamp  program 
would  sUD  allow  their  children  to  re- 
ceive free  meals.  Furthermore,  the  De- 
partment of  Agricuture's  new  food-stamp 
program  includes  provisions  for  a  stamp 
aUotment  for  a  family  of  four  with  a 
monthly  Income  of  up  to  $359.9».  or  over 
$4.S00  per  year.  Therefore  even  under 
the  DepartmCTifs  schedule,  there  could 


be  Instances  in  which  a  family's  annual 
income  would  exceed  $4,000  and  yet  the 
family  still  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  allotment  of  stamps. 

Tliis  amendment  would  require  all 
schools  which  receive  commodities  for 
lunch  programs,  but  which  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  school  lunch  program, 
to  meet  requirements  set  forth  above. 
For  example,  there  are  approximately 
14,000  schools  in  the  United  States  that 
do  not  participate  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program  but  receive  section  32  and 
416  donated  foods  and  special  milk  re- 
imbursement. No  requirement  is  imposed 
on  these  schools  for  meal  standards  or 
for  providing  meals  to  needy  children  at- 
tending such  schools.  This  provision 
would  require  these  14.000  schools  to 
meet  the  same  program  requirements  for 
standards    as    national    school    lunch 

sell  GO  Is 

For  example,  at  the  Los  Angeles  hear- 
ings of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs,  which  I  chaired, 
the  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  school 
lunch  program  stated  in  his  testimony: 


Until  passage  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  no  provision  had  been  made  to  pro- 
vide free  or  reduced-price  meals  to  pupils  on 
a  distrlct-wlde  basis  with  district  funds— a 
private  organization  assumed  that  responsi- 
bility. 


The  district  did,  however,  receive  com- 
modities for  its  own  lunch  program.  My 
amendment  would  require  schools  in  a 
similar  situation  to  meet  the  eligibility 
requirement  of  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  above  if  they  were  to  receive  any 
commodities  at  all  for  their  program  un- 
der the  School  Limch  Act. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
dicated in  regulations  issued  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  1968.  that  free  or  reduced-price 
meals  should  be  provided  to  children 
from  any  family  certified  as  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  food  stamp  program 
or  the  commodity  distribution  program. 
My  amendment  seeks  to  firmly  establish 
the  poUcy  that  any  children  from  fami- 
lies that  qualify  for  food  stamp  programs 
or  commodity  distribution  programs 
shall  be  eligible  for  free  lunches. 

Office  of  Education  figures  indicate 
that  there  would  be  9  million  chUdren 
eligible  at  the  $4,000  level.  Based  upon  a 
study  by  Rodney  Leonard,  former  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  now  a  consultant  to  the 
Children's  Foundation,  only  3  million 
children  are  receiving  free  or  reduced- 
cost  limches. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  may  have  different 
estimates  of  the  number  of  children  who 
would  be  enUUed  to  free  lunches  under 
the  standard,  but  rK>ne  I  think  would 
quesUon  the  ultimate  goal  of  providing 
free  lunches  to  such  persons.  As  Senator 
Dole  stated  yesterday,  we  first  should 
establish  a  priority  of  feeding  childrai 
tmder  the  school  lunch  program. 

My  amendment  also  would  specify 
that  the  price  to  the  child  of  a  "reduced 
price"  meal  could  not  exceed  20  cents. 
Children  from  families  above  the  $4,000 
level,  but  with  insufficient  resources  to 
pay  the  full  35  cents  or  40  cents  usually 
charged,  would  stiU  have  a  right  to  re- 
ceive such  reduced-price  lunches  under 


criteria  established  by  the  States  and 
schools.  At  present,  no  regulation  or 
statute  governs  the  price  of  such  a 
lunch.  ,       , 

The  purpose  of  a  reduced-price  lunch 
is  to  bring  a  meal  to  a  child  who  could 
not  afford  a  meal  at  the  regular  price. 
The  current  lack  of  a  definition  thwarts 
this  purpose  and  penalizes  school  dis- 
tricts that  provide  meals  at  a  truly  re- 
duced price.  Under  the  present  system, 
districts  that  served  reduced-price  meals 
at  only  a  trivial  reduction— equal  to  the 
cost  of  a  regular-price  meal  in  other 
districts — are  permitted  to  claim  the 
larger  reimbursement  for  a  free  or  re- 
duced-price meal.  Thus,  the  money  re- 
serve for  free  and  reduced-price  meals 
is  unfairly  depleted  at  the  expense  of 
schools  doing  the  best  Job.  It  is  apparent 
that  a  uniform  definition  is  needed. 

The  respected  study,  "Their  Daily 
Bread,"  has  shown  that  the  lower  the 
price,  the  higher  the  number  of  pupils 
who  buy  the  school  limch.  In  two  schools 
where  the  price  was  20  cents,  participa- 
tion was  100  percent.  At  25  cents,  par- 
ticipation drops  to  near  80  percent,  and 
at  30  cents,  it  falls  sharply  to  between  27 
percent  and  37  percent.  Although  this 
study  was  conducted  over  2  years  ago,  it 
is  even  more  valid  today  since  the  price 
of  school  lunches  has  increased  since 
then.  ,        _     . 

Finally,    my    amendment    also    first, 
would  require — permit — a  sworn  aflBda- 
vlt  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribed, to  be  the  sole  basis  upon  which 
income  is  determined  for  eligibility  for 
free  limches;  and,  second,  would  make 
the  requirements  of  above-stated  stand- 
ards apply  to  those  schools  which  do 
not  paiticipate  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram but  receive  Federal  commodities. 
The  record  is  clear  that  the  use  of  an 
affidavit  is  needed  and  worth wliile:  The 
White  House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nu- 
trition, and  Health  rcommended  the  use 
of  "a  ample  self-certification  process 
free  from  any  humiliating  or  discrim- 
inatwy  practices,"  for  child  feeding  pro- 
grams; the  Senate  recognized  this  prm- 
ciple  by  Including  a  provision  for  cer- 
tification by  afadavit  for  the  food  stamp 
program  in  its  food  stamp  biU ;  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  that  applicants  for  wel- 
fare assistance  be  certified  by  simple 
personal  self-declaration,  and  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  New  York  is  ah'eady 
using  the  affidavit  for  over  100,000  wel- 
fare recipients  in  the  aged  category  and 
hopes  to  expand  this  mettiod  of  eUgi- 
bility   determination   to   other   pubUc- 
assistance  categories. 

The  Senate  wUl  be  interested  to  know 
that  a  demonstration  project  admin- 
istering AFDC  at  social  service  centers 
to  test  the  use  of  formal  declaration 
statements  showed  that  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant difference  in  eligibiUty  find- 
ings between  the  declaration  cases  and 
the  nxMideclaration  cases.  I  think  that 
the  case  for  implementing  such  an^- 
davit  syston  for  determination  of  in- 
come or  food  stamp  or  commodity  par- 
ticipation for  receipt  of  free  lunchM  is 
very  sound  based  upon  the  above  data 

It  has  often  been  steted  that  a  hungry 
child  cannot  learn.  Let  us  act  today 
to  put  an  end  to  the  problem  of  hunger 
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among  our  children.  Let  us  act  to  feed 
the  millions  of  hungry  children  In  this 
Nation  so  that  all  of  them  will  be  able 
to  have  full  stomachs  leading  to  full  and 
healthy  minds.  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment will  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  various  parts  of  this 
amendment  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

COMMmXK    ACTION    ON    S.    2S48    COMMENDABLE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  is, 
really,  a  sequel  to  the  work  which  was 
done  yesterday.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
duty  to  the  Senate  if  I  did  not  say 
again — as  a  number  of  Senators  said  yes- 
terday—that the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  of  which  a 
good  deal  is  incorporated  in  S.  2548.  is 
itself  a  massive  and  major  improvement 
in  respect  to  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
for  tiis  generous  personal  reference  to 
me.  The  Senator,  as  I  recall,  testified 
before  the  committee  when  we  held 
hearings  on  the  matter  on  l>ehalf  of  his 
own  and  on  behalf  of  other  bills  pend- 
ing relating  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
would  not  wish  to  detract  from  the 
Senator's  fine  efforts,  but  we  think  his 
efforts  are  improved  by  the  amend- 
ment— and  when  I  say  "we."  I  refer  to 
the  group  of  Senators  who  have  spon- 
sored the  amendments.  I  would  not  wish 
to  detract  one  whit  from  the  sterling 
job  done  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
in  committee  or  in  the  remotest  way  to 
imply  our  unhappiness  with  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  fine  job  and  materially 
improves  the  program. 

I  consider  Senator  McGovcrn's 
amendment,  considered  and  adopted  yes- 
terday, to  be  a  material  improvement  in 
S.  2548.  He.  too.  tried  in  committee.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  committee 
has  performed  most  laudably;  namely,  it 
analyzed  in  its  report  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McOovkkn),  and  my  own  bill.  S.  2982. 
That  was  commendable  in  that  it  actu- 
ally put  forth  the  reasons  why  it  did  not 
include  certain  aspects  of  these  provl- 
si(»is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  at  that  point,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  executive  session  not  only  did 
It  take  testimony  in  all  the  areas  from 
interested  Senators  and  others,  and  from 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  myself  and 
various  other  Senators,  but  also  every 
suggestion  that  was  made  by  any  Sen- 
ator and  any  other  witness,  was  con- 
sidered in  detail  in  executive  session.  The 
department's  views  were  requested  and 
the  matter  was  voted  on  by  the  commit- 
tee in  executive  session. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
might  point  out.  too,  that  a  good  deal  of 


what  was  asked  by  those  measures  got 
into  the  bill,  which  I  think  Is  also  laud- 
able. For  example,  the  committee  set 
aside  1  percent  of  the  funds  which  are 
available,  to  deal  with  something  very 
close  to  my  heart:  namely,  the  problem 
of  using  the  private  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  might  point  out. 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  that  I  know  he 
was  interested,  in  certain  instances,  in 
private  food  vendors  or  caterers  serving 
food  in  schools  that  do  not  have  facilities 
for  breakfast  programs  and  school  lunch- 
room facilities.  I  think,  as  a  result  of  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Senator,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  committee  hearings  and 
inquiries,  that  the  Department  has  is- 
sued Its  order,  that  effective  April  1. 
private  caterers  will  be  able  to  serve 
schools  that  do  not  have  facilities  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  That  is  contained  in  the  report, 
and  will  figure  In  the  discussion  of  the 
next  amendment  which  I  have. 

I  also  note  with  great  approval  the  fol- 
lowing committee  actions:  the  require- 
ment for  the  development  of  uniform 
standards  and  procedures  in  respect  to 
school  allocations,  which  was  also  dealt 
with  l)y  the  McGovem  amendment  yes- 
terday: funds  for  training  and  educa- 
tion: prohibiting  overt  Identification  of 
children  who  are  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram: recognition  of  the  fact  that  low- 
income  Individuals  are  available  who  can 
be  trained  to  administer  and  supervise 
programs.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee directs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
that  should  be  done  even  if  not  exactly 
as  I  proposed  in  my  own  lunch  bill  S. 
2982. 

Therefore,  I  certainly  think  that  none 
of  us  can  complain  on  the  one  side,  on 
the  part  of  those  of  us  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  that  they  were  not  con- 
sidered and.  on  the  other  side,  as  some- 
times happens,  there  can  be  no  com- 
plaint that  what  we  had  in  mind  was  not 
fully  submitted  to  and  exposed  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
for  approval  or  disapproval. 

This  has  shown.  In  my  judgment,  the 
very  best  of  the  Senate.  What  does  re- 
main, however,  are  honest  differences  of 
opinion  u-ith  respect  to  what  should  be 
done. 

My  amendment,  which  I  feel  is  key,  re- 
lates to  the  desirability  of  a  national 
standard — that  is,  a  national  minimum 
standard.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
committee  itself  provided  a  sort  of  com- 
promise on  this  subject.  What  it  did  was 
to  provide  that  determinations  should  be 
made  public. 

The  bill  provides,  on  page  21,  line  14: 

Such  determlnatloiu  sball  be  made  by  lo- 
cal school  authorlUes  In  accordance  with  a 
publicly  announced  policy  and  plan  applied 
equitably  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which,  aa  a 
minimum,  shall  Include  the  level  of  family 
Income.  Including  welfare  grants,  the  num- 
ber in  the  family  unit,  and  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family  unit  attending  school 
or  service  Institutions. 

rtntTHm  and  spiuific  seasons  fob  a  national 

STANDASO    or    $4,000 

As  I  have  stated,  what  my  amendment 
adds  is  essentially  a  basic  national  in- 
come standard  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  $4,000  level. 

The  reason  for  the  advantages  and  de- 
sirabilities of  a  national  standard  are  at- 


tributable to  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
considerable  testimony,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  a  very  considered  report  by  the 
Interfalth  group  called  the  Committee 
on  School  Lunch  Participation  in  a  pub- 
lication called.  Our  Dally  Bread,  which 
Indicated  that  one  of  the  three  problems 
with  resf>ect  to  the  school  lunch  program 
was  the  absence  of  a  national  standard. 

There  were  wide  variances  in  the 
States'  definition  of  eligibility  for  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches.  That  was  not 
only  ti-ue  of  the  States,  but  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee  will  precisely 
make  it  true  by  districts  as  well.  It  seems 
to  me  and  my  associates  in  this  amend- 
ment— the  same  group  that  sponsored 
the  amendments  of  yesterday — Senators 
Cook.  Hart.  Kennedy,  McGovern.  Mon- 
DALB,  Pell,  Percy,  and  Yarborooch — that 
a  national  standard  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  put  the  school  lunch  program  on  a 
basis  of  national  fairness.  A  national 
standard  is  also  essential  to  realize  the 
objectives  which  have  now  been,  in  my 
judgment,  etched  on  the  conscience  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  based 
upon  the  findings  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovEHN) ,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern in  the  chair'.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additiontd  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  $4,000  minimum  stand- 
ard, I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  figiu^s  from  the  cost  of  living  index 
for  the  spring  of  1969,  which  were  pub- 
lished recently,  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
attached  to  that  study  together  with  the 
material  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
SUtistlcs.  dated  December  1969,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thbkk  Buocrrs  roa  an  Ubban  Famh-y  or 
Fotm  Pessons:  Pkeliminary  Sphinc  1969 
Cost  Estimates 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  devel- 
oped a  set  of  budgets  which  describes  a  speci- 
fied manner  of  living  at  three  levels  for  an 
urban  family  of  four  persons — husband,  wife, 
13>year-old  boy,  and  8-year-old  girl.  These 
budgets,  described  as  Lower.  Intermediate 
and  Higher,  were  first  published  In  the  re- 
port. Three  Standards  of  Living  for  an  Urban 
Family  of  Four  Persons,  Spring  1967  (Bulletin 
1570-5),  and  In  the  April  1969  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Reprint  No.  2611. 
Preliminary  estimates  of  the  budget  costs  la 
39  metropolitan  areas.  4  regional  classes  of 
nonmetropoUtan  areas,  and  urban  U.S.  are 
now  available  for  spring  1909. 

The  "food  at  home"  costs  in  these  budgets 
are  final  estimates.  For  other  consumption 
costs,  preliminary  estimates  were  derived  by 
applying  price  changes  between  spring  1967 
and  spring  1969.  reported  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  to  the  appropriate  spring  1967 
coat  of  each  budget  class  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. These  estimates  are  preliminary  be- 
cause the  Consumer  Price  Index  reflects 
prices  paid  for  commodities  and  services  pur« 
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chased  by  urban  wage  earners  and  clerical 
workers  generally,  without  regard  to  their 
family  type  and  level  of  living.  The  final  esti- 
mates win  utilize  specific  price  data  con- 
sidered more  appropriate  to  each  budget  level 
than  Is  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 


Other  costs  and  OASDHI  were  also  updated 
to  1969,  but  personal  taxes  were  computed 
from  tax  rates  In  effect  for  1968.  Final  de- 
tailed estimates  based  on  the  complete  re- 
pricing of  the  budgets  In  spring  1969  will  be 
published  In  mid-1970. 


Bulletin  1570-5  can  be  purchased  from  the 
regioiLal  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Price  $1. 
Monthly  Labor  Review  Reprint  No.  2611  Is 
available  upon  request. 


TABLE  l.-ANNUAL  COSTS  OF  A  LOWER  BUDGET  FOR  A  4-PERSON  FAMILY,!  SPRING  1969 


Cost  of  family  consumption 


Area 


Total 
iwdcet  • 


Total 


Food      Housing  * 


Clothing 
and 

Otiier 
family 

Trans- 

personal 

Medical 

consump- 

Personal 

portation  • 

care 

eare» 

tion 

taxes 

Urban  United  States 

MelropoMan  araasi^ 

Nonmetropolilaa  areas ' 

Northeast : 

Boston,  Mass 

Bullalo,  N.y 

Hartlofri.  Comi 

Lancaster,  Pa  

New  Yoifc-Nodheastern  Now  Jersey. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.-N.J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland.  Maine 

Nonmeliopolitan  areas' t 

North  Central:  : 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa I  — 

Champaign-Urbana,  III 

ChKago,  IIL-Northwestern  Indiana.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind 

Cleveland,  Obio 

Oayton,  Onio 

Oetioil,  Micfc 

Green  Bay.  Wis 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  Cily.  Mo.-Kans 

Milwaukee,  WiS- 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  MiM.. 

St.  Louis,  M0.-III 

Wichita,  Kani 

NonmetropoMan  areas' — 
South: 

AHanIa,  Ga 

Austin.  Tex 

Baltimore.  Md 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Dallas,  Tex 

Durham.  N.C 

Houston,  Tei. 

Nashville  Tawi 

Ortando.  fla 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va... 

Nonmetropolitan  areas ' 

West: 

Bakersfield.  Calif -. 

Denver,  Colo — 

Los  Angeles-Long  Bead).  Calif.. 

San  Diego.  Calil 

San  Francisco-Oakland.  Calif. .|. 

Sealtio- Everett,  Wash 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

NoMMlropoMaa  aiaas ' 

AnclMrago.  Alaska 


$6,S67 
6.673 
6,092 

7.035 
6.791 
7.163 
6,445 
6.771 
6.628 
6.487 
6.567 
6,290 

6.653 
6,(57 
6,799 
6,278 
6,651 
6,513 
6,543 
6,255 
6,706 
6,550 
6,721 
6,714 
6,572 
6,537 
6.408 

6,201 
5,812 
6,491 
5,997 
6,214 
6,196 
6,130 
6,151 
6,033 
6.907 
5.712 

6,424 
6,42S 

7,030 
6.792 
7,309 
7,197 
8,168 
6.561 
9.913 


J5,285 
5.364 
4.935 

5,593 
5,412 
5,804 
5,185 
5.410 
5,279 
5.200 
5,352 
5.073 

5.342 
5,570 
<512 
5.079 
5.368 
5,293 
5.268 
4.952 
5.396 
S.282 
5.275 
5.267 
5.297 
5.269 
5,152 

5,048 
4,776 
5,176 
4.911 
5,077 
4,983 
5.017 
5.037 
4.944 
5.501 
4.680 

5,176 
5.206 
5,628 
5.444 
5,832 
5,817 
6,347 
5,230 
7.673 


Jl,778 
1,803 
1.663 

1,867 
1.849 
1,927 
1,842 
1.913 
1.902 
1.819 
1.809 
1,779 

1.687 
1.754 
1.848 
1.758 
1.786 
1,739 
1.817 
1,680 
1,782 
1.799 
1,726 
1.725 
1,832 
1,755 
1.686 

J1.651 
1,663 
1.678 
1,672 
1,633 
1,617 
1.692 
1,622 
1.606 
1.781 
1.583 

1.784 
1.705 
1,787 
1,750 
1,850 
1.935 
2,162 
1,728 
2,289 


$1,384 
1,418 
1,235 

1,583 
1,384 
1.631 
1,303 
1,324 
1,271 
1,267 
1,413 
1.186 

1,579 
1,711 
1,519 
1,260 
1,411 
1,471 
1,310 
1.334 
1,561 
1.376 
1.483 
1,458 
1,381 
1,444 
1,421 

1.334 
1,116 
1.420 
1.210 
1.346 
1,346 
1,233 
1.386 
1,323 
1,567 
1,128 

1,193 
1.409 
1.509 
1,461 
1,676 
1.662 
2.013 
1.359 
2,661 


$484 

457 
603 

475 
489 
498 
434 
408 
442 
475 
433 
617 

446 
453 
464 
478 
491 
446 
480 
436 
468 
469 
455 
476 
488 
464 
589 

452 
436 
492 
477 
449 
428 
492 
451 
440 
488 
597 

479 
450 
467 
484 
491 
486 
541 
618 
806 


J780 
796 
713 

776 
851 
842 
791 
827 
794 
789 
798 
732 

808 
774 
794 
778 
802 
785 
788 
748 
777 
818 
784 
787 
790 
789 
740 

750 
720 
746 
727 
738 
749 
723 
744 
727 
780 
671 

815 
802 
817 
783 
866 
837 
750 
789 
882 


$539 
557 
460 

556 
507 
566 
479 
598 
542 
511 
542 
502 

496 
554 
557 
471 
536 
461 
538 
448 
476 
500 
511 
488 
489 
501 
456 

514 
530 
509 
505 
583 
524 
556 
488 
514 
549 
438 

584 

533 
709 
630 
602 
564 
534 
477 
719 


$320 
333 
261 

336 

332 
340 
336 
340 
328 
339 
357 
257 

326 
324 
330 
334 
342 
337 
335 
306 
332 
320 
316 
333 
317 
316 
260 

347 
311 
331 
320 
328 
319 
321 
348 
334 
336 
263 

321 
307 
339 
338 
347 
333 
347 
259 
316 


$619 
638 
536 

759 
698 
664 
618 
679 
692 
643 
562 
572 

655 
614 
619 
568 
626 
627 
626 
677 
649 
619 
788 
790 
624 
619 
616 

527 
437 
671 
474 
510 
590 
491 
491 
474 
732 
439 

544 

579 
648 

614 
701 
683 

1,080 
682 

1,416 


I  The  family  caosists  of  an  taploired  husband,  age  38.  a  wile  wt  employad  outsido  the  home,  an 
>-yaar-old  girl,  and  a  13-yur-oid  koy.  ^  .  ■    ■   .t   .  ui    .1..  .-.-1 

'  In  addition  to  family  consumption  and  personal  taxes  shown  separately  in  the  table,  the  tola 
cost  ai  the  budtat  iacludes  alawances  lor  gdta  and  contiAutions,  Ida  nsuranca,  octspational 
eiptases,  and  social  security,  disability,  aid  unemploviaent  compoiisation  taxes. 

•  Housing  includes  shelter,  household  operations,  and  housefurniahings.  All  fandMS  with  the 
lower  budget  are  assumed  to  be  renters.  .^.  j  ^    ...    .... 

<  The  average  costs  of  autonwbile  owners  and  nonownois  are  weighted  by  the  tollowing  pro- 
portions 01  tamilias:  Boston.  Chiugo.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  50  percent  for  both  automobiit 


owners  and  nonowners;  all  other  metropolitan  areas,  65  percent  for  automobile  owners.  35  percent 
for  nonowners;  nonmetropolitan  areas,  100  percent  (or  automobile  owners.  .... 

» In  total  medical  care,  the  average  costs  ol  medical  insurance  were  weighted  bv  the  following 
proportions:  30  percent  tor  families  paying  full  cost  of  insurance;  26  percent  lar  laMtliaf  paying 
han  cost  44  percent  (or  families  cowered  by  noncontributory  insurance  plans  (paid  by  ampleyef). 

•  For  a  delaiiad  descriptioo  sae  the  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

'  Places  witll  populations  of  2.500  to  50.00a 

Note:  Because  ol  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 


TABLE  2.-ANNUAL  COSTS  OF  AN  INTERMEDIATE  BUDGET  FOB  A  4.PERSON  FAIULY.i  SPRI N6  1969 


Cost  el  family  consumption 


Aru 


ToW 

b«d|M< 


Total 


Faod 


Ckithing 

and 

Trans-        personal 

Housings     pertatioo*  ura 


IMian  United  SMat 'IS-SS 

Matrapolitan  areas' i IJS 

Nanaietropolitaa  areas' _l '•«"* 

Nertheast: 

Boston,  Mass ~. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Hartford.  Caaa. 

Lancaster,  Pa 

New  York-aarllMastarn  NewJaoey ,«•„« 

PhiladelpMa  Pa.-NJ »«.  IM 

PittsburghTfa 9.{W 

PortUnd.  Mae IJUJ 

NonmetropoMag  arass' .-.. ... t,m 

See  footoAtea  at  end  •(  tMm. 


11.108 
10,801 
10,934 
8,932 
11,238 


v.m 

7.968 
7.1U 

1.534 

t.250 
8.  (32 

7.7a 
«.U9 

7.859 

7.601 
7.992 
7.720 


$2,288 
2.322 
2.135 

2,465 
2.400 
2,551 
2,438 
2.S41 
2.486 
2,377 
2.430 
2.334 


$2,351 
2.426 
2.012 

2.866 
2.530 
2.691 
2.178 
2.796 
2.246 
2.077 
2.315 
2.300 


S940 

925 

1.006 

944 

993 
1.037 
SOS 
855 
869 
916 
944 
1.027 


$1,095 
1.113 
1.023 

1.078 
1.190 
1.162 
1,0«9 

1.096 
1.097 
1.119 
1.033 


OthOT 

isMiir 

Medical 

Personal 

cara> 

tiaa 

taxes 

$543 

$601 

»*■?!? 

S61 

(21 

1,387 

464 

511 

1,176 

559 

(22 

1.651 

512 

C2S 

1.(22 

571 

(20 

tm 

482 

•St 

1,294 

(00 

•3» 

1.703 

547 

(15 

1.398 

514 

(20 

i.m 

545 

•» 

1.221 

S0( 

lU 

iS4 

4496 
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CmI  oI  lamily  eentHmptiM 


Aim 


Tttal 


ClOtntflfl 

•nd 

Trans-        p«rjon«l 

•     portatMfl  •  cart 


Medical 
cart 


Othtr 

lamily 
consump- 
tion 


Persona 
Uxa 


North  Central  ».»,.,  ......  ^  .«i  n  lac 

Ct<J*r  Rapidj.  Iowa  $0,143  $7.IU  »  127  ».«« 

Chimpaim  Urbane.  IH     10.W0  JOM  2.2M  2  &» 

ChKiajo.  Ill -northwtJttfn  iodiaa* 10332  IIM  2.325  2,6SI 

C.fK.nn*!,  Ohio-K».-I«d »  Jf3  JMl  2.221  ?»0 

Cle.eleml.OlM*..' 10. 4M  «.IK  2  2M  2  697 

Dj»ton  Ohio                           •••0*  '•*••  ^l"  '^2? 

Ottrort  MKk •                  :::             .    rm  l.m  2  334  2.22« 

Indianaoelii.  lad                10.139  7.102  2.257  2.4J1 

Kansas CrtT Mo  lUM »««  J.^  ?  ?i[f  HIS 

Miiwauke*  Wis                  10.5«  7.»42  2.201  2.«I« 

Mmn«apolis-SL  PauL  Mum    lOlSM  7.773  2.117  2.420 

SI  Louis  MO.-III 10.0K  7.g«  2.  J30  2,353 

WchiU  Kans                  i ».'M  7.5*  2  173  2.224 

NonmetropoliUn  a'fiia' t *«*  '.J**  2.111  2.  IM 

^'illanU.Ga I 'jW  JJg  |.  }«  j.W 

Austin,  let    J.W  f-Jf  213J  IJi* 

Balt^wre,  Md l^  J.W  2.2^  2.W 

Baton  Rouit.  U. JgJ  7.«  2. 1»  1  W 

Dallas  Tt »M5  ^JM  ^ '^  ^O*" 

DurSmNC !  "I.." "  J    ."  -I ».SK  ^3M  ?  09>  2.163 

Washinpon.dC-iMVa..: t 10  503  1.^  2  343  2.463 

NonmetropoliUn  areas' ^ •.*41  6.760  2.061  1.775 

"^Baktrsfield  CaW          ».»•  ^SH  ^  »>  ^  "* 

Sniercoi    ..:;..:::::....:. ».»«  ».«»  m33  2.300 

LosAnHles-Lon|B.adk.Cal» I }«.»  J.g  2.JJ0  2.MJ 

San  0«|o.  Call!                            i 10.  Ig  JJjf  ?•}»  Iln 

San  Fr.nosto-Oahland,  Call*       J.ig  1.412  2.3M  2.611 

Seattle- £,efe«.  Wat* O.Jtt  1.276  2,434  2.4M 

Honolulu.  Hawaii  1Z.064  9.009  2.699  2.9» 

NonmetropelitanarMI^ , 9.662  J.MJ  2133  2,125 

Anchcraie.  Alaska. M.017  10.494  2.796  3.120 


1957 
921 
892 
944 
930 
916 
923 
912 
971 
991 
911 
955 
952 
989 
9«2 

917 
907 
921 
989 
921 
915 
974 
943 
933 
936 
1.002 

98* 

945 
934 
969 
1.000 
1.009 
1,138 
1.017 
1.279 


)l.  127 
1.092 
1.105 
1.0*7 
1.135 
1,102 
1.100 
1.05C 
1.078 

!;^ 

1.096 
1,109 
1,099 
1.064 

1. 059 
1.014 
1.062 
1.027 
1.049 
1.051 
1.022 
1.053 
1.023 
1.122 
971 

1.12* 
1.113 
1.141 
1.093 
1.214 
1.167 
1.036 
1.124 
1.262 


*498 
558 

562 
477 
541 
467 
543 
452 
481 
503 
515 
492 
494 
505 
461 

517 
534 
512 
506 
586 
S27 
SS9 
494 
519 
SSI 
441 

586 

S37 
714 
634 
607 

sa 

537 
481 
723 


$619 
623 
619 
612 
627 
622 
619 
587 
617 
608 
596 
623 
596 
602 
517 

621 
S79 
606 

593 
603 
601 
S83 
634 
616 
U6 
SOI 

604 
S8S 
629 

619 
6M 

624 
640 
Si3 
614 


$1,432 
1.235 
1,269 
1.261 
1.361 
1.220 
1.331 
1.542 
1.336 
1.319 
1.742 
1.700 
1,331 
1.275 
1,241 

1,I3S 
977 
1.461 
1.089 
LOSS 
1.347 
1.04C 
1.060 
1.032 
l.SM 
1.0M 

1.203 
1.2*7 
1.321 
1,288 
1.461 
1.29S 
2.116 
1.386 
2.489 


>  The  tamily  consists  el  an  employed  husband,  aft  38.  a  wile  not  empkiyed  outside  the  home 
an  l^year-old  (irl.  and  a  l}-year-oW  boy 

■'In  addition  to  lamily  consumption  and  personal  taies  shown  separately  in  Ike  table,  the  total 
cost  o(  the  budfet  includes  allowances  lor  |ilts  and  contributions,  lile  insurance,  occupational 
eipenses.  and  social  security,  disability,  and  unemployment  compensation  laiev 

1  Howsini  inclodes  shelter,  household  operations,  and  houselurnishinfs.  The  a«era|e  costs  ol 
shelter  ire  weifhted  by  the  tollowini  proportions  2i  percent  lor  rental  costs.  75  percent  lor  home- 
owner costv 

•The  averifo  costs  ol  automobile  owners  and  nonowners  are  weifhled  by  the  lollowin|  pro- 
portions: Boston.  Ch«a|o.  Kew  York,  and  Philadelphia.  80  percent  lor  owners.  20  percent  lor 
oenowners,  Baltunorc.  Cleveland.  Detroit.  Los  An|eles,  Pittsburfh.  San  Francisco.  SL  Lotis.  and 


Washinfton,  with  14  million  ol  population  or  more  in  1960,  95  percent  lor  automobile  owners, 
and  S  percent  lor  nonowners;  all  oiner  areas,  100  percent  lor  automobile  owners. 

>ln  total  medical  care,  the  averaie  costs  ol  medical  insurance  are  weifhttd  bv  Hit  leUtwini 
proportions  30  percent  lor  lamilies  payini  lull  cost  ol  insurance:  2i  percent  lor  families  payin| 
half  cost,  44  percent  lor  families  covered  by  noncontributory  insurinct  plans  (paid  by  employer). 

•  For  a  detailed  description  see  the  1967  edition  o  t  the  '  SUndard  MetropoliUn  StatMical  Areas," 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  ol  the  BudfeL 

'  Places  with  populations  ol  2.500  to  50,000. 

Note:  Bacaust  ol  rounding,  sums  ol  individual  items  may  nol  equal  totals. 


TAKE  3L-ANNUAL  COSTS  OF  A  HIGHER  BUDGET  FOR  A  4-PEIISON  FAMILY.!  SPRING  1969 


Cwl  t(  lamily  ctnsumptiea 


Art* 


Total 
budftt: 


ToUl 


UrkMUwttdSMn       , $14,509  $10,804  $2,821  $3,544 

Sk^pSSTaTS? ::::::::::..:;:::;:..::: ' :.:. 14:959  ii:o64  2.876  3.677 

NonmetropdiUn  areas' 12.942  9.645  2.572  2.954 

""'fljiton  Mass  ..       16.341  11,944  2.99*  4.355 

bTmo  NY.         ;  .      . 15,505  11.182  2.909  3,695 

Hartto,d,Con« 15.«4  U.TM  3,IM  3.9W 

l^ncasttr  Pa                      14,08*  10,505  2,9*2  3.234 

SVTY'Tk.Sil.^.dwWj*-,....: VkW  llw  3.112  4.32 

Philadtlpfca,  Pl-NJ 14.7*2  I0.9K  3.M4  3.44* 

Pittsburj*.  Pa          14.0*1  10.55*  2,907  3,250 

Portland  Mawi              I...:....! 14.005  10.665  2.922  3.270 

Nonmetropolitan  areas ' 13.879  10.311  2,797  3.300 

'"'"c.'rr'R'aWl^.a 14.544  10,697  2.651  3.657 

Champaien-Urtana,  III 14,ttl  11.116  2.795  3.M8 

Chicato.lll -Nortkwtsltr*  lndiMW 14.M*  1,234  2.W  3.C8 

Cincinnati.  0»«-Ry -ltd UJ*  0.303  2.7K  3.249 

Cleveland.  Ohw 14.7JJ  1.117  J.M  3.tt2 

Dayton,  Ohi* JlOtt  0.423  2,^4  3.436 

Oel-oit.Mrt KOM  0.745  2.931  3.401 

Green  Bay,  Wit !«.$•  0.207  2.655  3.427 

Indunapola.  ltd l«.Sg  0.830  2,C3  3.690 

Kansas  CHy,  Mt.-Ka« IfM  10.594  2.MI  3.378 

Milwauktt,  Wis 15,211  0.742  J.JIO  3.676 

Minntaooiit-St  Paal  MiMU                  14.803  10.537  2.729  3.491 

St  Louis.  Mo -IN 14.229  10.616  2.932  3.335 

w«li?S%S...::::::::::::::::::::::::::.::: 13.912  io.363  2.706  3.» 

NonmatftptMan  anas' 13.302  9.936  2.577  3.182 

South 

AtUnta  Ge                         13.269  9.88*  2.655  2.885 

AustinTwi :.  I : .  .:..i-:r....: 12.6I8  9.659  2.617  2.819 

Balbt^rtlM                                      I™".III.1.1 14  350  10  314  2.764  3.155 

BTtontouiTu :  :::"".:.i."..-.-.: 13754  10,400  2.7U  3.302 

DaiSSTtT   :  :::::™:ii:i...i 13565  10,358  2.658  3.261 

Durhaia  NC 13.910  10,126  2.589  3.167 

Houston' Til :::;:.:.:.::::.:...: 13306  10.156  2.711  3,032 

NiSrtiijiii:::  z:               :  .: : 13413  10,235  2.546  3.320 

Orlando  ha                            13,452  10,272  2,563  3.343 

Washiniiton,  DC -Maryland-ViriiMi 15,350  11,127  2.J06  3.M3 

N«nm*trtp*lit»n  areas ' 12,U6  »,14J  2,4*6  2,656 


' 

Clelhint 

Other 

lamily 

Tram- 

personal 

Mtdical 

cansump- 

Ptrsonal 

Faad 

Haasin8< 

p*rtMian< 

cart 

car*! 

titt 

lasts 

$1,215 
1.214 
1.217 

1.342 
1.199 
1.250 
1,122 
1.250 
1.236 
1,166 
1.165 
1.225 

i.ia 

1.153 
1.264 
1.140 
1,175 
1.106 
1.180 
1.116 
1.162 
1.200 
1.119 
1.156 
1,207 
1.224 
1.1*6 

1.150 
1.15* 
1.169 
1.252 
1.167 
1.170 
1.243 
1.180 
1.191 
1.174 
1.217 


$1,609 
1,62* 
1.527 

1.570 
1.744 
1.696 
1.602 
1.704 
1.609 
1.600 
1.637 
1.541 

1.635 
1.5(* 
1.600 
1.5** 
1.664 
1.60* 
1.591 
1.526 
1.557 
1.613 
1.601 
1.580 
1.614 
1.599 
1.603 

1.604 
1.494 
1.620 
1.548 
1.591 
1.587 
1,5a 
1,594 
1,557 
1.716 
1,470 


$S«5 
504 

482 

583 

531 
592 
502 
523 
56* 
537 
565 
526 

518 
578 
582 
497 
565 
487 
567 
472 
502 
527 
535 
513 
512 
526 
480 

538 

565 
533 
527 
609 
544 
504 
511 
537 
S71 
49* 


$1,060 

1,0*5 

093 

1.096 
1.014 
1,105 
1.143 
1.130 
1.097 
1.09* 
1.106 
913 

1.06* 
1.074 
1.063 
1.047 
1.059 
1.060 
1.075 
1.011 
1.076 
1.045 
1.031 
1.06* 
1.016 
1.022 
901 

1.0S0 
1,016 
1.073 
1.060 
1,072 
1,069 
1,03* 
1,004 
1,0*1 
1,077 
•75 


$2,523 
2.61* 
2,101 

3.091 
3.039 
2.430 
2.273 
3.432 
2.527 
2.266 
2.09* 
2,329 

2.603 
2.240 
2.309 
2.203 
2.367 
2.1*9 
2.473 
2.922 
2.425 
2.395 
3.223 
3,030 
2,373 
2.322 
2.240 

2.17* 
1.767 
2.811 
2.125 
1,980 
2.569 
1.933 
1.957 
1.957 
2,958 
1,S36 


February  24,  1970 


Alt* 


Wast: 


Baketsfield,  Calif 

Denver,  Colo -- 

Los  Angeles-Long  BeKh,  Calif. 

San  Oiego.  Calif 

San  Fiancisco-Oakland,  Calif.. 

Sealtle-tverett,  Wash 

Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Nonmetiopolitan  areas ' 

Anchorage,  Alaska 
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Cost  ol  lamily  consumption 


.,...-- 


Total 
budget • 


$14,059 
14, 122 
15. 137 
14,862 
15,752 
14,861 
17,823 
13,591 
19,035 


Total 


$10,451 
10,457 
11.187 
11.005 
11,600 
11,299 
12,462 
9.930 
13.579 


Food       Housing : 


J2.748 
2.721 
2,815 
2,728 
2,937 
3,038 
3,410 
2,596 
3.389 


$3,125 
3,413 
3,673 
3.729 
3.882 
3,701 
4,533 
3.097 
5.ie8 


Trans- 
portation < 


Jl,284 
1,142 
1.223 
1.221 
1.285 
1,230 
1,321 
1,247 
1.461 


Clothing 
and 

personal 
care 


$1,613 
1,590 
1,639 
1.570 
1.743 
1.665 
1,491 
1,585 
1.775 


Medical 
care  ' 


Other 
lamily 
consump-  Personal 

tion  taies 


5613 

$1,068 

$2,302 

557 

1,034 

2,433 

743 

1.094 

2,608 

678 

1,079 

2.524 

634 

1,119 

2.789 

592 

1.073 

2,288 

559 

1.148 

4,029 

500 

905 

2,455 

754 

1.032 

4,025 

1  The  lamily  consists  ol  an  employed  husband,  age  38,  a  wile  not  employed  outside  the  home 

•^M',t!?n*\^',!,^[;"«?'on  and  personal  taxes  shown  separately  in  the  table,  the  total 
cost  ol  the  budget  includes  allowances  lor  gilts  and  contributions,  life  insurance,  occupational 
expenses,  and  social  security,  disability,  and  •""""Ployment  compensation  taxes 
housing  includes  shelter,  household  operations  housefurnishings  and  'o^B'ng  out  o  home 
City.  The  average  costs  ol  shelter  are  weighted  by  the  lollowmg  proportions:  15  percent  for  rental 
costs  85  percent  lor  homeowner  costs. 
•  All  lamilies  were  assumed  to  be  automobile  owners. 


■-  In  total  medical  care,  the  average  costs  ol  medical  insurance  were  weighted  by  the  following 
nroDortions:  30  percent  for  families  paying  full  cost  of  insurance;  26  percent  for  families  paying 
hall  co't  44  percent  for  families  covered  by  noncontributory  insurance  plan  (paid  by  employer). 

"  For  a  detailed  description  see  the  1967  edition  of  the    Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  ol  the  Budget. 

•  Places  with  populations  ol  2,500  to  50,000. 

Note:  Because  ol  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 


TABLE  4.     INDEXES  OF  COMPARATIVE  COSTS  BASED  ON  A  LOWER  BUDGET  FOR  A  4-PERSON  FAMILY.i  SPRING  1969 


Area 


|U.S.  urban  average  cost=  1001 


Total 
budget  -' 


Total 


Food       Housing 


Cost  ol  lamily  consumption 


Clothing 
and 

personal 
care 


Urban  United  States 

Metropolitan  areas" 

Nonmetropolitan  areas '. 
Northeast: 

Boston.  Mass 

Buffalo.  NY 

Hartford,  Conn 

Lancaster.  Pa 

New  York-Northeastern  New  Jelsey. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  Jersey. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland.  Maine 

Nonmetropolitan  areas' 

North  Central: 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 

Champaign-Urbana.  Ill 

Chicago,  III  -Northwestern  Indiana... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Kentucky-lndilna... 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Green  Bay,  Wis  .. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City.  Mo.-Kans 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  Minn. 

St  Louis.  Mo.lll 

Wichita.  Kans 

Nonmetropolitan  areas '... . 
South: 

Atlanta, Ga 

Austin, Tex. 

Baltimore.  Md  

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Dallas.  Tex 

Durham,  N.C 

Houston,  Tex 

Nashville, Tenn 

Orlando,  Fla 

Washington,  D,C.  Md.  Va.. 

Nonmetropolitan  areas'.... 
West: 

Bakersfield.  Calif 

Denver.  Colo 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach.  Calil 

San  Diego,  Calif 

San  Francisco  Oakland,  Calil.   

Seattle  Everett.  Wash. - 

Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Nonmetropolitan  areas' 

Anchorage,  Alaska 


100 

102 

93 

107 
103 
109 

98 
103 
101 

99 
100 

96 

101 
104 
104 
96 
101 
99 
100 
95 
102 
100 
102 
102 
100 
100 
98 

94 
89 
99 
91 
95 
94 
93 
94 
92 
105 
87 

98 
98 
107 
103 
111 

no 

124 
100 
151 


100 

100 

101 

101 

93 

94 

106 

105 

102 

104 

110 

108 

98 

104 

102 

108 

100 

107 

98 

102 

101 

102 

96 

100 

101 

95 

105 

99 

104 

104 

96 

99 

102 

100 

99 

98 

100 

102 

94 

94 

102 

100 

100 

101 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

103 

100 

99 

97 

95 

96 

93 

90 

94 

98 

94 

93 

94 

96 

92 

94 

91 

95 

95 

95 

91 

94 

90 

104 

100 

89 

89 

98 

100 

99 

% 

106 

101 

103 

98 

110 

104 

110 

109 

120 

122 

99 

97 

145 

129 

Trans- 

ng3 

portation* 

100 

100 

102 

94 

89 

126 

114 

98 

100 

101 

118 

103 

94 

90 

9fi 

84 

9? 

91 

9? 

98 

102 

89 

86 

127 

114 

92 

174 

94 

no 

% 

91 

99 

10? 

101 

106 

92 

95 

99 

96 

90 

113 

97 

99 

97 

107 

94 

105 

98 

100 

101 

104 

96 

103 

122 

96 

93 

81 

90 

103 

102 

87 

99 

97 

93 

97 

88 

89 

102 

100 

93 

96 

91 

113 

101 

82 

123 

86 

99 

102 

93 

109 

96 

106 

100 

121 

101 

120 

100 

145 

112 

98 

128 

192 

167 

Other 

family 

Medical      consump- 

care '  tion 


Personal 
taxes 


100 

102 

91 

99 

109 
108 
101 
106 
102 
101 
102 
94 

104 
99 
102 
100 
103 
101 
101 
96 
100 
105 
101 
101 
101 
101 
95 

96 
92 
96 
93 
95 
96 
93 
95 
93 
100 
86 

104 
103 
105 
100 
111 
107 
96 
101 
113 


100 
103 
85 

103 

94 
105 

89 
HI 
101 

95 
101 

93 

92 
103 
103 
87 
99 
86 
103 
83 
98 
93 
95 
91 
91 
93 
85 

95 
98 
94 
94 

108 
97 

103 
91 
95 

102 
81 

108 
99 
132 
117 
112 
105 
99 
88 
133 


100 

100 

104 

103 

82 

87 

105 

123 

104 

113 

106 

107 

105 

100 

106 

no 

103 

112 

106 

104 

112 

91 

80 

92 

102 

-     106 

101 

99 

103 

100 

104 

92 

107 

101 

105 

101 

105 

101 

96 

109 

104 

105 

100 

100 

99 

127 

104 

,    128 

99 

101 

99 

100 

81 

100 

108 

85 

97 

71 

103 

108 

100 

77 

103 

82 

100 

95 

100 

79 

108 

77 

104 

78 

105 

119 

82 

71 

lOO 

88 

96 

94 

106 

105 

105 

99 

108 

113 

104 

110 

108 

174 

81 

no 

99 

229 

1  The  family  consists  of  an  employed  husband,  age  38.  a  wife  not  employed  outside  the  home. 

tn  8-vear-old  girl,  and  a  13-yeai-oid  boy.  ^  ,  ,    ■    ,i     •.ki.  tk. 

:ln  addition  to  family  consumption  and  personal  taxes  shown  separately  m  '' e  <»ble.  'he 
total  cost  ol  the  budget  includes  allowances  for  gifts  and  contributions,  life  insurance,  occupa- 
tional expenses,  and  social  secuiitv.  disability,  and  ""•"P'o*'""' ""'P*"i  /^"^  •"tith  the 

J  Housing  includes  shelter,  household  operations,  and  housefurnishings.  All  families  with  the 

"""Vhe^awiVage'costs  of'aulomSb'ile  oTners  and  nonowners  are  weighted  by  the  following  propor- 
tions ol  lamilfes:  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  50  percent  lor  both  automobift 


owners  and  nonowners;  all  other  metropolitan  areas,  65  percent  for  aijtomobile  owners.  35  per- 
cent for  nonowners;  nonmetropolitan  areas,  100  percent  lor  automobile  owners. 

» In  total  medical  care,  the  average  costs  of  medical  insurance  were  weighted  bv  the  following 
proportions:  30  percent  for  lamilies  paying  full  cost  of  insurance;  2«J)««m«  «''•'"'''«  t*)""^ 
hallcost;  44  percent  for  lamilies  covered  by  noncontributory  insurance  plans  (paid  by  empkiyer). 

e  For  a  detailed  description  see  the  1967  edition  ol  the  "Stindanl  Mettopolitiii  Statistic*! 
Areas,"  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

'  Places  with  populations  of  2,500  to  50,000. 
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TABLE  S.-INDEXCS  OF  COMPARATIVt  COSTS  BASCO  ON  AN  INTERMEDIATE  BUDGET  FOR  A  4  PERSON  FAMILY,'   SPRING  1969 

(U.S.  MflMn  avtiaft  coti'  100| 


Housing  > 

CotI  of  family  consumptw* 

Clothini 

and 

Trans-         personal 

poftatjon  •              uro 

Ar« 

Total 
budgot- 

Total 

Food 

Medical 
care' 

OMiM 

family 
consump- 
tion 

Personal 
Uus 

Ufban  Unittd  SM«$ 

IM 
IV 
« 

no 

107 
1119 

99 
112 
101 

97 
100 

99 

101 

101 

103 

97 

104 

95 

N 

90 

101 

99 

105 

103 

lOO 

97 

M 

*• 
97 
92 
92 

95 

91 

92 
91 
104 

16 

97 

97 
102 
101 
lOi 
104 
120 

96 
139 

lOi 
itt 

tt 

199 
106 
110 

99 
110 
I'll 

97 
102 

99 

100 

103 

104 

98 

105 

8 

95 

lot 

99 

102 

99 
100 

97 

93 

92 
l> 

99 

93 
94 

94 

93 
94 
S3 
103 
87 

97 

97 
1P2 
lUI 
lUS 

lOo    - 
115 

95 

m 

190 
IM 

n 

101 
105 
HI 
117 
111 
109 
I0< 
106 
102 

93 

96 

102 

97 

99 

96 

la 

93 

99 

100 
96 
96 

102 

96 
tt 

94 

93 
96 
99 
93 
92 
95 
91 
90 
102 
90 

97 
93 
98 

96 
102 
lOi 
118 

93 
122 

100 

103 

M 

122 

106 

111 

93 

119 

'   96 

88 

98 

98 

101 
112 
113 
97 
115 
•4 
•5 
97 
106 
94 
111 
101 
100 
95 
tt 

n 

77 
M 
M 
•7 

92 
83 

91 
89 

lOS 
76 

87 

91 

99 
101 
111 
105 
I7S 

91 
162 

100 

9t 
107 

100 
106 
110 
96 
91 
92 
97 
100 
109 

102 
98 
95 

100 
99 

s 

97 
104 
lOS 

98 
102 
101 
186 
I0« 

91 
M 
91 
MS 
98 
97 
104 
100 
99 
100 
107 

108 

101 
99 

103 
106 
107 
121 
108 
136 

100 

lie 

93 

98 
109 
IC6 

99 
106 
100 
100 
102 

94 

103 
100 
101 

99 
104 
101 
100 

96 

98 
105 
lOO 
100 
101 
100 

97 

•7 
93 

97 
94 

96 
96 
93 
96 

93 
102 

•9 

103 
102 
104 
100 
111 
107 
95 
103 
115 

100 
103 
85 

103 
94 

105 
89 

110 
101 

95 
100 

93 

92 

103 
103 

88 
100 

86 

too 

93 
89 

93 
95 
91 
91 
93 
85 

99 

91 
94 
93 

108 
97 

103 
91 

96 
102 
•1 

101 
99 

131 
117 
112 
105 
99 
89 
133 

100 
103 
85 

103 
104 

103 
108 
106 
102 
103 
106 
85 

103 
104 
103 
102 
104 
103 
103 

98 
103 
101 

99 
104 

99 
100 

86 

104 

96 
101 

99 
100 
101 

99 
105 
102 
102 

84 

100 
97 
105 

103 
108 
104 
106 
85 
102 

100 
10 
87 

122 

MMnpoliUn  anas* 

NonmetfOpolitanarMt* 

NortbeasI: 

Boston.  Mats 



Buffalo.  NY 

( 

120 

Harttord.  Conn 

102 

Lancaster.  Pa 

9g 

N««  YorK-northMStern  Ntw  IffMy  .. 

PlulMMptMa.  Pa.-N««  J*rs«v 

Pittjlwrjh.  Pa 

Poftlaod  Ma.rw 

.............  —  ....•......_ 

126 

94 

91 

Nonawttopolitan  artas' 

98 

North  Central : 

Cedar  Rapids  lo»a 

106 

Chainpaijn-U'tMna.  Ml  

Ctiicafo  III -natlttiMilwii  Imtiwia  ... 

C'lKinnjli  Ohio-KentucVylndiana  ... 

;::::::::::;::;::::;:::::;:: 

92 
94 
94 

Cleveland  Ohio 

D.)«ton  Ohio 

i 

101 
91 

Detioti  Mich      

99 

Green  Bay.  Wis    

114 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

99 

Kansas  C4t>.  Mo-KantM.. 

:::::::::::;::::::::::::: 

98 

WilwaukM.  Wis 

MinriMoelis-Si  Paul  Mum 

St  louts.  Mo.-li>inois T.. 

129 
125 
99 

WiChiU  tuns                 

:::::::;:::::::;:::::::;:; 

95 

Noflmetiopohtan  areas' 

92 

South: 

Atlanta.  Ca                            

Austin.  Tei                             

Baitimoi*.  Md               



84 

72 

Baton  Boult.  Lj             

:;::::::.::::::::::::;::::: 

81 

Dallas.  lei 

#8 

Durham.  NC                               

100 

Houston.  Tei                           

78 

^i$h»i'ie.  Tenn             

79 

Oriaido.  Fla 

7' 

Washinilon.  D  C   Mai>Uiu>-Vtr(in«... 

113 

Nonmetroiiolitan  aieas  ' 
West 

Bakersrield.  Can' 

Denver.  Colo 

Los  Anjeits-Long  Beach,  Can' 

San  Die*).  Calit 

76 
(9 

. 

93 

San  FrjtKisto-Oakland.  Call' 

k8 
90 

Seattie-t«eiett.  Wash      .                ..^ 

Honolulu.  Haoaii 

157 

Non.relropolrjn  areas' , 

Iii3 
185 

Anchoiaie.  Aliilia .1     

I  Tht  family  cemals  ef  an  omplayed  husband,  age  38.  a  wife  not  omployed  outside  the  homo, 
*r,  S-^ear-otd  fill,  and  a  13-y«ar-oid  boy. 

■  In  addition  to  lamily  cootumption  anJ  personal  taies  shown  soparately  m  the  table,  the  total 
cost  ot  the  budiet  inctodis  attowancts  lor  filts  and  coolrioutions,  lite  insurance.  Kcupational 
eipensn  and  socia'  MCofity,  dtsabibty,  aad  unompfcywonl  compensation  taies. 

riousmg  iiicliKles  skoMor.  hOMiehoW  OMTMiom.  m4  hovselurmslNnis.  The  averaje  costs  of 
she'lir  are  «ei|hted  l)y  the  lollo*in|  proportions:  25  percent  lor  rental  costs.  75  percent  lor 
hOTeoAHM  costs 

<  The  a.eii;e  c:sts  ol  ajtomobile  Oimners  and  nonomners  are  weithted  by  the  loltowinf  pro- 
port  on:    Boston.  C!><cigo   'MM  York,  and  Philadelphia,  80  percent  lor  owners.  20  percent  lor 


'  In  total  medical  care.  Ifie  average  costs  ot  medical  insurance  are  weighted  by  Hie  following 

proportions:  30  percent  lor  lamilies  paying  lull  cost  ol  insurance.  26  pcrcenl  tor  families  patmg 

i ,  cost.  44  percent  lor  lamilies  covered  by  nonconlnbutory  insurance  plans  (paid  by  amplover). 

For  a  detailed  descnpiion  see  tlM  1967  edition  ol  the    Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 

Areas."  prepjrel  by  Ihe  Bureau  ol  tho  Badltl 

'  Places  will  nopulalioir.  ol  2.500  lo  SO.OOO. 
nonowneri,  Baltimore.  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles.  Pittsburgh.  San  Francisco.  St  Louis,  and 
Washington,  with  1.100.000  ol  population  or  more  in  1960.  9b  percent  lor  automobile  owners,  anl 
5  percent  lor  nono.vners.  all  other  areas.  I'JO  percent  lor  automobile  owners. 


TAM,e  %.-  INDEXES  OF  COMPAMTIVE  COSTS  BASED  ON  A  HIGHER  BUDGET  FOR  A  4-PERSON  FAMILY,'  SPRING  1969 


Aroi 


Urban  Ur  lied  Sta'M 

Met'0?o!i;an  aisas"     ...J 

Nonmetropoblan  areas* t 

Northeast: 

Boston.  Mass 

Buffalo.  NY 

Hartford.  Conn „ 

LancJiUr.  P» 

New  York- northeastern  New  ltnt)r 

Ptiiladelpliia.  Pa.-New  Jersey 

Piftsburgli.  Pa 

PortJand,  Maine 

No nmctiopolitan  areas' 

North  Central: 

Coder  Rapids,  ttmt 

CkonpoiM-Urbono,  W 

ClMtno.  W.-wrllieiMlin»  tnd— p 

Cixinnati.  Obio-Kentuc^y-lndiana 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Detroit.  Micb 

Sroon  Bay.  Wis 

laiipnapolis.  Ind  

ItoiitasCity.  Mo.-Kaasas 

Viiwaukee.  Wis , 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  Mioii , 

SI  Louis.  Mo.-IUinoa 

Wichita  Kane 

Noumetropolitan  aioas ' ......... 


Cost  ol  family  consumption 

Clothing 

Otbor 

aid 

family 

Total 

Trans- 

personal 

Medical 

consump- 

Personal 

budget 

Total 

Food 

Housing 

p^lioni 

too 

care 
100 

carp' 

liM 

Uxes 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

103 

102 

107 

104 

100 

101 

103 

103 

104 

89 

89 

91 

83 

100 

95 

16 

•5 

83 

112 

111 

106 

173 

110 

99 

103 

104 

123 

106 

103 

103 

lU 

99 

ICB 

94 

105 

uo 

106 

1C8 

112 

110 

1C3 

105 

105 

105 

9S 

97 

98 

IU6 

9t 

92 

100 

89 

109 

90 

lis 

112 

110 

122 

103 

106 

no 

108 

136 

101 

102 

180 

97 

102 

100 

101 

104 

100 

96 

98 

103 

92 

96 

M 

96 

105 

90 

« 

91 

108 

K 

96 

Itt 

IM 

105 

83 

96 

t» 

9» 

93 

m 

M 

•1 

87 

92 

100 

99 

94 

103 

96 

102 

92 

102 

103 

100 

103 

99 

111 

95 

99 

102 

102 

89 

102 

104 

103 

I'M 

104 

99 

103 

101 

92 

•4 

95 

99 

92 

94 

99 

tt 

100 

87 

101 

103 

99 

109 

97 

103 

100 

101 

94 

95 

96 

96 

97 

91 

100 

96 

101 

87 

99 

99 

104 

96 

97 

99 

100 

102 

98 

98 

94 

94 

97 

92 

95 

•4 

96 

116 

99 

100 

100 

104 

97 

97 

n 

102 

96 

97 

98 

100 

95 

99 

100 

93 

100 

95 

104 

99 

99 

1C4 

92 

100 

95 

M 

128 

101 

97 

97 

99 

95 

98 

91 

102 

170 

98 

98 

104 

94 

99 

100 

91 

97 

94 

96 

K 

96 

93 

101 

99 

93 

97 

92 

92 

•2 

91 

£0 

98 

100 

K 

M 

tt 

'Xf 
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Cost  ol  family  consumption 


Soutli: 

AUanU.Ga 

Austin,  Te« 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Dallas.  To« 

Durham.  N.C 

Houston.  Tex 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Orlando,  Fla . 

Wasliington.  D.C.-Maryland-Vi^ima. 

Nonmetropolitan  areas' — 
West: 

Bakersfield.  Calit 

Denver.  Colo 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach.  Calil .. 

San  Diego.  Calil 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif. 

Seattle- Everett.  Wash 

Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Nonnieltopolitan  aroa' 

Anchorage,  Alaska 


Total 
budget' 


ToUl 


91 
86 

M 
94 
93 
95 
91 
tt 
tt 
KB 
tt 


97 
104 
Itt 
lOi 
Itt 
122 

93 
130 


92 
89 
95 
96 
96 
94 
94 
95 
95 
103 
85 

97 
97 
104 
102 
107 
105 
115 
92 
126 


Food 


94 

93 
98 
96 
94 
92 
96 
90 
91 
103 
87 

97 
96 

100 
97 
104 
108 
121 
92 
120 


Trans- 
Housing  :      poitation  < 


Clothing 
and 

personal 
care 


Medical 
care* 


Other 
family 
consump-         Personal 
tion  taxes 


81 

80 
89 
93 
92 
89 
86 
94 
94 
104 
75 

88 

96 

104 
105 
111) 
IM 
1?8 
87 
146 


95 

95 
96 

103 
96 
96 

102 
97 
98 
97 

100 

106 
94 
101 
100 
106 
101 
109 
103 
120 


100 
93 

101 
96 
99 
99 
96 
99 
97 

107 
91 

100 
99 

102 
98 

IDS 

103 
93 
99 

110 


95 
98 
94 
93 

108 
96 

103 
90 
95 

101 
81 

108 
99 
132 
120 
112 
105 
99 
88 
133 


101 
97 
120 
101 
102 
102 
99 
103 
103 
103 
83 

102 
98 

104 
103 
107 
102 
109 
86 
98 


86 
70 

111 
84 
78 

102 
77 
78 
78 

117 
73 

91 
96 

103 
100 
111 

91 
160 

97 
160 


1  The  family  consists  ol  an  employed  husband,  age  38,  a  wile  not  employed  outside  the  home,  an 
8-yeat-old  girl,  and  a  13-year-old  boy.  .k.  ..ki.  ik.  i,.i>i 

'  In  addition  to  tamily  Consumption  and  personal  taxes  shown  separately  in  the  table  the  tola 
cost  ol  the  budget  includes  allowances  lor  gitts  and  contributions,  life  insurance,  occupational 
expenses  and  social  security,  disability,  and  unemployment  compensation  taxes. 

'  Housing  includes  shelter,  household  operations,  house  lumishings.  and  lodging  out  ol  home 
city.  The  average  costs  ol  shelter,  are  weighted  by  the  lollowing  proportions:  15  percent  lot  lental 
costs,  8S  percent  tor  homeowner  costs. 


I  All  lamilies  were  assumed  to  be  automobile  owners.  .:„i,..w  hu  «h.  fitiinwins 

•.  In  total  medical  care,  the  average  costs  of  medjca  '"^"'""  ««« 'r*;8l'»^2,Vamihes  wTinl 
proportions:  30  percent  lor  lamilies  paying  lull  cost  ot  insurance;  26  P«'«"' ' /.h  h^  .mnte.C 
I    wst   44  percent  lor  lamilies  covered  by  nonconlnbutory  insurance  plan  <l^  ^  by  ernployerV 
■^  For  a  detaTled  description  see  the  1967  edition  ol  the  -Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
prepared  by  Ihe  Bureau  ol  the  Budget. 
"  Places  with  populations  ol  2,500  to  M.OOO. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  deals 
«ith  the  annual  cost  of  a  minimal  budget 
for  a  four-person  family  in  the  spring 
of  1969.  And  since  then  we  have  had  an 
increase  in  living  cost  of  about  6  percent. 
This  shows  that  at  a  minimum,  every- 
where in  the  Nation — rural  and  city 
alike — we  have  a  basic  living  cost  which 
runs  at  the  very  minimum  25  percent 
plus  above  the  $4,000  standard. 

For  example,  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas,  the  total  cost,  the  very  basic 
figure — and  it  is  the  lowest  cost  in  the 
charts-is  $4,935  a  year  for  this  type  fam- 
ily. It  is  weU  above  the  $4,000  standard. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  before,  this 
also  costs  out  on  the  basis  of  the  figures 
used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  a  low  food  budget,  really  the  mini- 
mum for  decent  existence,  of  $1,200  a 
year.  And  using  the  multiplying  factor  of 
3,  which  is  applied  in  these  cases,  for 
total  cost,  the  very  minimum  comes  to 
$3,600  a  year  without  using  the  in- 
creased costs  which  have  been  an  in- 
cident of  the  last  year.  That  is  the  very 
basic  human  living  standard. 

The  su-giunent  is  made  that  there  are 
different  situations  existing  throughout 
the  coimtry.  I  am  the  first  to  grant  that 
there  are.  However,  I  point  out  also  that 
none  of  them  comes  anywhere  near  the 
$4,000  level,  for  which  we  contend.  We 
also  have  the  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  school  limch  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  rec- 
ommendations— and  I  will  read  from 
their  statement— for  determining  eligi- 
bility for  free  and  reduced-price  limches 
and  other  meals. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
we  ourselves  wrote  the  minimal  $4,000 
standard  into  the  food  stamp  program 
before  it  left  the  Senate. 

We  have  now  written  a  $4,000  figure 
into  the  aid  to  education,  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  bill,  which 
passed  here  after  a  very  considerable 
struggle  last  week. 


Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  the  evidence  is  ovei'whelming 
that,  at  long  last,  we  seek  some  under- 
pining,  some  concrete  base,  with  respect 
to  eligibility  throughout  the  country. 
And  this  is  in  the  very  proper  exercise  of 
Federal  authority. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  impact  of  such 
a  standard  at  this  time  on  the  standard 
which  is  generally  used— roughly  $3,- 
000 — there  a-e  some  6.9  million  chil- 
dren in  the  country  who  ought  tc  have 
the  benefit  of  free  lunch.  But  only  about 
3  million  are  being  reached.  We  need  to 
set  our  sites  at  a  realistic  figure— namely, 
the  $4,000  figure  which  would  increase 
eligibility  by  at  least  5  millicn  children. 
Mr.  President,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  are  doing  anything  but  what  we 
ought  to  do.  In  raising  our  sites,  even 
though  we  cannot  by  appropriations 
meet  the  goal,  at  least  it  gives  us  a  real 
aspiration,  instead  of  being  limited  in 
both  aspiration  and  reality  to  the  ex- 
igencies which  we  find  in  respect  of  ap- 
propriations. In  short,  we  are  just  kid- 
ding ourselves  when  we  provide  free 
limch  for  half  the  chUdren.  Tliey  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  need  free  limch. 
We  are  merely  providing  free  lunch  for 
one-third  of  the  children  who  need  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  one  thing  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  would 
have  done  would  have  been  to  at  least 
set  a  criteria  for  the  coimtry  which  would 
satisfy  the  counti-y  and  give  them  a  real- 
istic approach,  instead  of  an  artificial 
approach  as  we  aie  doing  today.  There  is 
an  absence  of  a  national  standard. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
the  affidavit,  we  show,  that  by  the  adop- 
tion by  the  committee  of  the  amendment 
which  is  intended  to  prevent  overt  iden- 
tification, it  seems  to  me  that  we  obtain 
consistency.  As  I  stated  in  my  preceding 
remarks  we  need  the  use  of  the  affidavit 
technique.  It  is  Just  as  invidious  to  have 
identification  of  the  family  as  it  is  to 
have  identification  of  the  child.  If  we  are 


inhibiting  identification  for  the  child, 
then  it  seems  to  me  to  be  correlative  that 
we  inhibit  identification  through  the 
case  worker  technique. 

We  know  how  this  has  been  used  to 
discourage  families  from  seeking  free 
and  reduced-price  lunches.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  only  way  to  get  it  was  to  sub- 
mit to  tills  kind  of  an  investigation. 

The  criteria  I  have  outlined  in  this 
amendment  gives  us  a  fioor  which  befits 
the  national  dignity  and  the  national 
intention.  ^        . 

The  general  drift  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed  here  has  been 
directed  toward  the  end  of  maintaining 
a  floor  upon  which  the  program  can  then 
rest— with  plenty  of  room  for  innovation 
above  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  is  absolutely  essential. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  make  one  other  point  about  my 
own  State  because  so  often  when  we  de- 
bate things  here,  because  New  York  is  a 
most  vital  and  active  State,  the  question 
is  asked,  "What  is  New  York  doing?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  i-ecognlzed  for  5 
minutes. 

NEW    YORK   STATE   PERFORMANCE   COMMENDED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Indicate  for  the  record  what  we 
are  doing.  In  New  York,  the  proportion 
of  ChUdren  getting  free  or  reduced-price 
meals  comes  very  close  to  the  optimum 
figure  for  the  Nation.  It  Is  estimated  that 
in  the  Nation  15  percent  of  the  children 
in  schools  in  densely  populated  areas 
should  be  eligible  for  free  or  reduced 
price  meals.  New  York  attained  13  per- 
cent In  the  last  school  year.  Also,  New 
York  serves  thousands  of  children  more 
than  the  number  of  childroi  who  get  the 
benefits  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 
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We  s*ne  417.000  free  lunches  against 
405.000  of  the  children  who  benefit  from 
the  Elemenury  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act:  and  ser^■e  free  lunches  to  85 
percent  of  those  eligible  under  AFDC. 
In  New  York  City,  verj-  few  schools  lack 
iood  service.  We  do  not  do  as  well  in 
Buffalo,  however,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasoiu  for  my  very  great  interest  In 
using  food  purveyors  because  the  situa- 
tion can  be  materially  improved  in  that 
regard.  In  addition.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  New  York  contributes  more  at  the 
State  level  than  would  be  required  by  the 
bill — $19  million  more — and  New  York 
City  contributes  $10  million  locally  for 
free  and  reduced-price  meals.  I  say  that 
about  New  York  because  we  must  first 
look  at  ourselves  In  the  mirror  before  we 
trv'  to  bring  about  higher  standards  for 
all. 

MATIONAL   AWABCNCSS 

I  conclude  my  argument  for  the 
amendment  as  follows:  The  amendment 
is  really  directed  toward  acceptance  by 
the  Nation  of  its  responsibility  and 
whether  we  can  meet  that  responsibility 
In  respect  of  the  actual  money  appropri- 
ated. I  was  very  interested  to  note  yester- 
day that  relatively  conservative  members 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations felt  we  should  have  an  open- 
ended  appropriation  In  respect  of  the 
school  lunch  program  rather  than  to 
fix  any  figure,  even  a  good  figure  such  as 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hakd 
proposed. 

We  made  that  proposal  because  we  be- 
lieve it  Is  necessary  to  fix  an  optimum 
objective.  We  can  only  hope  that  those 
who  argued  against  it  for  the  reason  they 
felt  we  should  not  limit  ourselves  will 
have  the  same  feeling  when  we  come  to 
the  appropriations  and  remember  the 
arguments  they  made  wliich  induced  the 
Senate  by  su^  a  narrow  margin  to  turn 
down  the  Hart  amendment.  However,  it 
does  indicate  a  disposition. 

Again,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovzEN)  who  chairs  the  "Hunger  Com- 
mittee." for  having  done  what  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  thing  which  can 
be  done  in  a  democracy:  Arousing  the 
peoi^e  to  a  great  national  deflclerxry,  thus 
animating  currents  designed  to  deal  with 
that  deficiency.  This  is  only  one  area  but 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
appalled  by  the  finding  that  there  was 
hunger  and  deprivation  and  much  more 
appalled  to  find  that  it  was  more  preva- 
lent amoi>g  children  than  among  adults. 
This  Is  the  area  in  which  we  are  legislat- 
ing today.  They  were  appalled  and  they 
have  taken  many  measures,  including 
revision  of  the  food  stamp  program  in 
this  Ixxly,  in  order  to  show  their  senti- 
ments and  views. 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  whole  reform 
in  these  programs  dealing  with  the  most 
basic  of  all  approaches  to  problems.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction 
to  our  country  that  it  knows  how  to 
respond  to  a  call  of  conscience.  IliAt  is 
what  this  is.  The  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed,  along  with  colleagues,  is 
to  add  another  aspect  of  implementation 
to   the  weight  of   national  conscience, 


which  is  represented  by  the  findings  of 
the  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  resene  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  in  effect  make  three 
amendments  which  by  unanimous  con- 
sent we  would  vote  upon  en  bloc. 

The  principal  change  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  make  is  that  a  re- 
duced-price lunch  must  not  exceed  20 
cents  per  child.  The  second  amendment 
would  set  up  national  standards  which 
would  provide  that  a  family  of  four 
earning  $4,000  or  less  would  be  entitled 
to  meals  without  cost.  The  third  princi- 
pal provision  is  that  requirements  of  this 
section  relating  to  service  of  meals  at 
reduced  cost  shall  apply  to  the  school 
lunch  program  of  any  school  utilizing 
commodities  donated  under  any  provi- 
sior^s  of  law  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence.  That  refers  to  private  schools 
to  a  great  degree. 

I  will  deal  with  the  first  amendment 
first,  which  is  that  the  cost  of  meals 
should  not  exceed  20  cents  per  meal  for 
the  cost  of  food.  As  the  Senator  pointed 
out  in  his  remarks,  I  had  that  in  my  bill 
that  the  committee  considered  but  they 
decided  by  an  overwhelming  vote  that  it 
should  not  be  retained  in  the  bill.  The 
reason  therefor  was  that  the  Department, 
in  its  report  on  the  bill,  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  this  provision  "imposes  a  re- 
striction that  many  schools  may  not  be 
able  to  meet  it  until  the  time  comes  that 
fully  adequate  funding  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  sources  is  assured." 

The  amendment — the  McOovem 
amendment — would  impose  a  restriction 
even  more  difficult  to  meet  since  the 
20  percent  restriction  would  be  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  20-cent  restriction. 
The  committee  amendment  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  program  and  provide  better 
funding  from  Federal  and  State  sources 
so  that  the  objective  of  this  amendment 
can  be  met.  The  committee  did  not  want 
to  impose  a  restriction  which  could  not 
be  met.  Attempted  enforcement  of  such 
a  restriction  could  result  In  the  dropping 
of  the  program  in  some  areas,  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  its  benefits. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  if  we  have 
a  substantial  number  of  meals  served 
with  inadequate  funding  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  cents,  it  would  mean  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  students  who 
may  be  entitled  to  a  free  lunch  could 
not  get  it  at  all. 

The  committee  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  regard  it  as  another  attempt 
that  would  seriously  and  adversely  affect 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  by 
establishing  a  nationwide  eligibility 
standard  of  $4,000  and  by  Imposing  Im- 
possible requirements  on  State  govern- 
ments and  local  school  districts.  The 
amendment  would  transform  the  school 


lunch  program  Into  a  Washington  wel- 
fare handout. 

Tlie  present  amendment  would  ignore 
all  of  the  principles  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  cooperation  which  have  worked  so 
well  in  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
st.ated  yesterday  that  the  school  lunch 
procram  has  worked  well,  that  it  has 
worked  better  than  most  Federal  pro- 
grams. Yet,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Joins  in  the  support  of  this 
amendment  which,  together  with  amend- 
ment numbered  512  approved  yesterday, 
would  destroy  the  kind  of  school  luncli 
program  that  has  been  so  successful. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment 
propose  to  ignore  the  experience  of  more 
tlian  20  years  of  operating  the  national 
school  lunch  program — they  propose  to 
ignore  the  Judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
which  gave  thorough  consideration  to 
tliis  amendment — they  propose  to  com- 
pletely rewrite  the  school  lunch  program 
and  change  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
program  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  regretUble  that 
every  time  the  Senate  considers  any 
legislation  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
hunger  in  this  country,  we  always  get 
Involved  In  a  contest  to  see  who  can  offer 
the  most.  No  matter  how  generous  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  might  be, 
we  are  always  faced  with  a  number  of 
amendments  which  would  sacrifice 
sound  administrative  and  legislative  ex- 
perience for  unlimited  promises  of  "pie 
in  the  sky." 

Need  I  remind  the  Senate  of  our  ex- 
perience with  the  food  sUmp  legisla- 
tion last  year?  The  Senate  overrode  Its 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  approved 
a  tremendously  expensive  giveaway  pro- 
gram that  has  not  a  prayer  of  receiving 
the  approval  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  folly  of  attempting  to  write  com- 
plex legislation  on  the  Senate  floor  is 
llltjstrated  by  the  fact  that  not  even  the 
siwnsors  of  amendment  511,  to  change 
the  breakfast  program,  knew  what  the 
amendment  said  after  the  Senate  had 
finished  with  it  yesterday. 

The  provision  of  amendment  508 
which  establishes  a  nationwide  eligibil- 
ity standard  of  $4,000  Is  the  most  objec- 
tionable feature  of  all  the  amendments. 
This  provision  requires  that  lunches  be 
sened  free  to  all  children  in  all  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000  rather 
than  at  a  reduced  price. 

In  a  country  as  vast  and  individualistic 
as  ours,  it  seems  foolish  to  Impose  uni- 
form eligibility  standards  over  the  whole 
Nation.  Cost  of  living  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  region  of  the  country  and 
depending  on  whether  the  family  is  ur- 
ban or  rural. 

There  is  a  similar  discrepaitcy  In  the 
level  of  income.  For  example,  26.2  per- 
cent of  the  families  living  in  the  North- 
east have  incomes  of  lees  than  $4,000. 
In  the  South,  48.5  percent  of  all  families 
have  Incomes  of  less  than  $4,000.  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  96.S  percent  of  all 
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families  have  Incomes  of  less  than  $4,000 


per  year.  ,         ^     .. 

If  this  amendment  becomes  law,  about 
one-third  of  the  families  In  the  United 
States  will  be  authorized  free  food  at 
Government  expense. 
Mr  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  has  pointed 
to  the  distinction  between  rural  areas 
and  the  larger  cities  of  this  country.  Can 
the  Senator  give  us  an  estimate  as  to  how 
many  children  in  the  large  cities  of  this 
country   might   be   deprived   of   school 
lunches  if  this  $4,000  limitation  remains? 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  believe  it  would  be 
quite  a  nimiber,  because  I  do  not  thiiik 
Congress  would  authorize  and  appropri- 
ate sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  the 
entire  needs,  and  there  would  be  so  many 
eligible  for  free  lunches  that  those  in 
the  direst  need  would  be  severely  re- 
stricted. So  I  think  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  have  an  effect  opposite  to 
what  he  seeks,  which  Is  to  provide  free 
lunch  to  children  who  are  In  real  need. 
To  show  Senators  someUUng  of  the  di- 
versity of  the  program,  I  would  assume 
that  a  family  living  in  a  tall  building  In 
New  York  City  or  Chicago  or  San  Fran- 
cisco or  PhUadelphia  and  which  has  a 
$6,000  Income  would  have  an  income  that 
would  be  extremely  modest  and  the  fam- 
ily could  be  classified  as  poor;  but  a  fam- 
ily that  lives  on  a  dairy  farm  In  Vermont 
or  in  Georgia  or  in  the  Midwest,  where 
they  raise  hogs  and  chickens  and  have 
cows  and  gardens  and  have  an  income 
of  $4,000,  might  be  considered  In  their 
neighborhood  as  being  affluent. 

That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  wise 
IX)licy,  in  my  Judgment,  to  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  local  officials  to  pre- 
scribe standards  and  conditions.  Then 
when  funds  are  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress and  they  are  allocated  to  the  States 
and  various  school  districts,  the  moixey 
can  be  directed  to  those  who  are  in 
need,  rather  than  to  try  to  paint  a  pie 
in  the  sky  for  everybody. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
mean  the  penalty  would  fall  on  children 
In  large  cities  and  upon  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation? 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  think  that  is  cor- 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  used  to  having  a 
penalty  on  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  with  this  limitation, 
it  would  conceivably  prevent  many  thou- 
sands of  deserving  youngsters  In  our 
cities  from  receiving  a  free  school  lunch. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  Senator's  criterion  is  based 
solely  on  income,  and  not  assets.  So  if 
a  man  owned  300,000  shares  of  IBM 
stock,  for  example,  from  which  the  divi- 
dend is  less  than  1  percent,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  send  his  children  to  school 
and  then  would  be  authorized,  under  this 
amendment,  to  have  them  receive  free 
lunches,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
net  worth  of  $300,000  or  more. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
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another  question.  Does  he  think  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  new  school  lunch  bill  this 
year,  or  should  we  let  it  go  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  food  stamp  program  is  going 
now? 

Mr.  T.'VLMADOE.  I  would  hope  we 
could  get  a  bill  passed  without  clutter- 
ing it  up,  as  we  did  the  food  stamp  bill 
last  year,  where  it  would  get  bogged 
down  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  we  held  hearings 
and  considered  in  detail  all  the  amend- 
ments in  the  committee  bill.  The  people 
who  handle  the  school  lunch  programs  in 
the  various  States  testified,  and  virtually 
all  they  suggested  was  written  into  the 
committee  bill.  If  the  bill  becomes  law. 
If  it  passes  the  Senate  and  passes  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Is  signed 
by  the  President,  and  if  the  Congress 
appropriates  the  money,  every  child  who 
is  economically  deprived  in  this  coun- 
try will  have  adequate  food.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  commimity  to  see  that 
no  child  who  went  to  school  hungry  would 
go  home  hungi-y. 

Mr  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  brought  out 
a  food  stamp  bill  which  increased  the 
food  stamp  program  approximately  400 
percent  over  what  is  authorized  today, 
and  yet  there  were  those  who  preferred 
to  kill  It.  and  conceivably  have  done  so. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  us  how  much  the 
bill  on  the  school  lunch  program  which 
was  brought  out  from  the  committee  in- 
creases the  school  lunch  program  over 
the  present  provisions? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  According  to  the 
best  estimates  the  committee  had,  ap- 
proximately 3*2  million  needy  children 
are  being  served  under  the  nutrition 
programs  in  the  schools  at  the  present 
time.  According  to  our  best  estimates, 
about  6,600,000  children  come  from 
needy  families.  In  other  words,  we  admed 
at  a  bill  that  would  double  the  existing 
programs.  That  is  the  bill  pending  before 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out  so  effec- 
tively, when  the  food  stamp  bill  came 
before  the  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  the  Senate  overloaded  the  commit- 
tee bill,  and  it  has  been  buried  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ever  since.  I 
hope  that  does  not  happen  to  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  no  indication 

that  the  food  stamp  bill  will  come  out 

of  the  House  in  the  near  future,  is  there? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  have  heard  of  no 

such  indications. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
the  same  would  happen  to  the  school 
lunch  program  If  we  adopted  all  of  the 
pending  amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  certainly  believe 
that  is  what  the  House  would  do.  I  be- 
lieve the  experience  of  the  food  stamp 
bill  is  the  best  guide. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  any  Idea  why  Members  of  this 
body  who  profess  to  be  strong  for  feeding 
poor  children  insist  on  provisions  that 
would  kUl  the  bUl? 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  do  not.  I  wish  I 


could  answer  the  question,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  try  to  take  a  step  toward  a 
bill  that  we  hope  can  become  law. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion and  his  very  effective  work,  over  the 
years,  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  on  the  programs  that  are 
now  law. 

A  family  which  lives  on  a  small  farm 
in  the  South  and  has  no  more  than 
$4,000  of  monetary  income  may  consider 
Itself  to  be  fairly  well  off.  The  same  ap- 
plies for  a  small  farmer  in  New  England. 
In  many  cases,  these  farm  families  pro- 
duce most  of  their  own  food.  Housing  is 
less  expensive  than  in  our  giant  cities, 
and  taxes  are  low.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
family  living  in  New  York  City  with  an 
income  of  $6,000  might  be  considered 
poor.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  an 
amendment  pending  in  which  he  asks  for 
a  25-percent  bonus  simply  because 
Alaska  hs«  a  very  high  cost  of  living. 
That  shows  how  diverse  cost-of-living 
standards  are  in  this  country;  and  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  attempt  to  enact 
one  standard  nationally  that  would  be  a 
guide  for  all  of  the  50  States,  for  all  fam- 
ilies, regardless  of  where  they  dwell,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  urban  or 
rural,  and  regardless  of  whether  they 
make  most  of  their  living  on  the  farm  or 
whether  they  dwell  in  giant  apartment 
houses. 

The  cost  of  providing  free  lunches  to 
all  children  in  families  having  incomes 
of  less  than  $4,000  would  be  fantastic.  By 
the  Nutrition  Committee's  estimate, 
there  are  8.4  million  children  in  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000. 
The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  esti- 
mate that  it  would  cost  $817  million  to 
foot  the  bill.  When  you  consider  the 
amount  budgeted  for  free  school  lunches 
imder  all  Federal  sources  and  all  State 
sources,  there  Is  still  a  tremendous  fund- 
ing gap.  The  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
estimate  that  the  cost  funding  gap  would 
be  $419.4  million. 

The  administration  has  not  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  spend  this  kind  of  money 
on  chUd  nutrition.  The  agricultural 
budget  for  1971  includes  an  increase  of 
$133.3  million  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. However,  the  increase  is  a  false 
one,  for  the  administration  proposes  to 
eliminate  the  special  milk  program  and 
thus  save  $104  million.  Therefore,  the 
real  Increase  is  only  $29  million. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  could  guar- 
antee that  the  additional  $419  million 
will  become  available,  then  it  would  not 
deprive  the  children  who  are  really  poor 
and  undernourished  of  the  meals  that 
they  seek.  If  they  cannot  guarantee  that 
we  are  going  to  get  this  extra  $419  mil- 
lion, tliey  ought  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, because  it  is  going  to  make  the 
burden  much  greater  on  the  children 
who  come  from  homes  that  need  the 
extra  money,  and  will  also  drive  many 
States  and  districts  out  of  the  school 
lunch  program. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  gave  thor- 
ough consideration  to  amendments  pro- 
viding a  national  eligibility  standard 
when  It  considered  the  present  bin.  It 
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rejected  this  amendment  for  reasons 
that  are  aptly  described  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  I  read  from  page  5  of  the 
report: 

The  obJecUve  of  the  Committee  U  to  ex- 
pand the  school  lunch  program  so  that  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches  will  be  available  to  all 
needy  children  To  accomplish  this  objective. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  secure  maximum  co- 
operation on  the  state  and  local  levels.  Many 
school  district*  do  not  participate  in  the 
school  lunch  program  at  all.  Many  states 
contribute  no  state  revenues  to  the  school 
lunch  program. 

If  the  states  and  the  local  school  districts 
are  required  to  meet  the  eligibility  standards 
of  the  McGovern  amendment,  and  they  are 
not  given  the  funding  to  do  so.  they  will  be 
faced  with  tremendous  administrative  prob- 
lems and  a  large  funding  gap.  It  is  highly 
likely  that  many  states  would  choose  not  to 
participate  in  the  school  lunch  program  at 
all.  Such  problems  would  certainly  discour- 
age those  large  municipalities  who  do  not 
now  participate  from  coming  into  the  school 
lunch  program  Thus,  the  McGovern  amend- 
ment would  have  the  result  of  denying  ac- 
cess to  the  school  lunch  programs  to  thou- 
sands of  needy  children. 

The  last  pro\ision  of  the  pending 
amendment  Is  a  requirement  that  any 
school  which  does  not  participate  in  the 
regular  school  lunch  program,  which 
utilizes  donated  conunodities,  be  re- 
qtiired  to  provide  free  and  reduced-cost 
lunches  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
school  which  participates  in  programs 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  there  are  about  400,000  needy 
children  in  schools  wliich  utilize  donated 
commodities  without  participating  in  the 
regular  school  limch  program.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  all  school 
districts  into  the  regular  school  lunch 
program  If  we  are  to  provide  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  for  all  needy  chil- 
dren. 

The  pending  oill.  S.  2548.  already  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
prescribe  terms  and  conditions  for  the 
utilization  of  donated  commodities.  If 
Senators  will  turn  to  page  32  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  they  will  find  the  language 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  there,  where 
it  is  included  In  section  10.  This  provides 
for  flexible  approach  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  using  donated  commodi- 
ties without  placing  an  immediate  re- 
quirement on  them.  The  practical  effect 
of  amendment  508  would  be  to  deny  many 
school  districts  any  flnancial  aid  for 
their  school  lunch  programs.  Rather  than 
immediately  assume  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding free  lunches  for  all  children  from 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000, 
these  schools  might  prefer  not  to  partic- 
ipate In  any  kind  of  Federal  school 
lunch  program. 

The  funding  gap  would  be  especially 
harmful  to  private  schools.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  in  flnancial  trouble  already. 
They  would  be  required  under  amend- 
ment 508  to  immediately  assume  the  bur- 
den of  providing  free  meals  to  all  chil- 
dren from  families  whose  incomes  are 
less  than  $4,000,  and  If  they  were  not 
given  enough  Federal  money  to  do  so. 
most  of  these  schools  would  have  no- 


where else  to  turn.  Their  only  alternative 
would  be  to  withdraw  from  any  kind  of 
Federal  lunch  assistance  program. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
ator  from  New  York. 

PaiVATC    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  question  of  private 
schools  has  been  put  up  to  me.  also,  and 
to  Senator  McGovern  and  the  other 
members  of  the  bipartisan  coalition 
which  sponsored  this  amendment. 

We  are  rather  of  a  mind  to  amend  our 
proposal  to  deal  with  the  nonprofit  pri- 
vate school  question,  and  I  am  at  liberty 
to  do  it,  because  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
not  been  ordered,  but  I  did  want  the 
Senator's  advice  on  the  matter. 

To  be  very  frank  with  the  Senator,  I 
am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  this  affects 
a  good  many  religious  schools,  and  we 
certainly  want  them  to  have  the  benefit 
of  school  limches.  However.  I  am  also 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  would  affect 
contrived  private  schools  to  avoid  de- 
segregation, but  of  course  there  are  other 
ways  of  reaching  the  latter. 

Because  we  wish  to  be  as  collaborative 
as  we  can  about  what  we  can  agree  on.  if 
the  Senator  feels — and  I  again  presimie 
the  Senators  good  will  in  all  of  this,  be- 
cause he  is  the  man  who  has  brought 
about  such  great  changes  himself  in  this 
bill — that  on  the  private  school  question 
it  would  be  better  to  accommodate 
them — and  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
his  opinion  on  that  point — having  con- 
sulted with  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  McGovern  >,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  modify  my  amendment  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  nonprofit  private 
school  problem. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator propose  to  do — to  strike  out  the  last 
part  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No.  I  propose  to  add  a 
proviso,  as  follows: 

Provided.  That  none  of  the  requirements 
of  this  section  shall  apply  to  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  which  participate  In  the  school 
lunch  program  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  cer- 
tifies that  sufficient  funds  from  sources  other 
than  children's  payment*  are  available  to 
enable  such  schools  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  TALAtAIXjE.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal, but  I  would  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
dated  February  24,  1970,  addressed  to  me 
from  the  OfBce  of  Government  Liaison, 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  in  which  they 
strenuously  object  to  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  point  out  that  some- 
thing like  2.871  Catholic  scho<4s  would 
be  affected  by  his  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GuRNEY  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


VS.   CATHOUC  COKFmCNCB. 

OmcK  or  GovntNMKNT  Liaison, 
Washington,  DC,  February  24.  1970. 
Hon.  HnnAN  E.  Talmaock, 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Seeds,  Washington,  DC. 
DeA«  Senator  Talmadce:  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  508,  by  Senator  Javlts  and  others, 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  your  school 
lunch  bill.  8  25M.  seeks  to  Impose  a  maxi- 
mum price  of  20  cents  per  meal  for  reduced 
cost  lunches  and  to  require  provision  of  free 
lunches  to  all  children  In  families  with  an 
Income  equivalent  to  M.OOO  or  less  for  a 
household  of  four  persons  as  a  condition  for 
schools  to  participate  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  Unfortunately.  Senator 
Javlts'  amendment  falls  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  special  circumstances  faced 
by  2.871  private  non-profit  schools  with 
lunch  programs  in  26  states  where  the  state 
is  not  authorized  by  law  to  administer  the 
lunch  program  In  non-public  schools.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  school  lunch  program  since 
Its  inception  has  made  special  provisions 
for  these  schools  under  Section  10.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Secretary  to  administer 
the  program  for  these  schools  and  to  dis- 
burse Federal  funds  withheld  from  the  State 
allocations  directly  to  the  participating  pri- 
vate non-profit  schools.  These  schools  must 
meet  the  State  matching  requiremenu  from 
sources  other  than  State  and  local  tax 
revenue. 

Tour  bill.  S  2548.  and  H  R.  515.  by  Repre- 
sentative Perkins,  will  require,  over  a  period 
of  years,  that  State  revenues  other  than  chil- 
dren's payments  must  l>e  provided  in  in- 
creasing amounu  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  school  lunch  program.  Including 
the  cost  of  providing  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches.  The  same  State  legal  prohibitions 
which  require  Federal  administration  of  the 
program  for  non-public  schools  In  26  states 
also  prevent  use  of  State  and  local  public 
funds  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
lunch  program  In  these  non-public  schools. 
Thus,  the  non-public  schools  have  had  to 
turn  to  the  only  source  of  non-Federal  funds 
available  to  them — that  Is  the  revenue  col- 
lected from  children  who  are  able  to  pay  for 
their  lunches.  The  rise  in  price  of  school 
lunches  In  recent  years  has  prompted  many 
children  to  drop  out  of  the  program  and 
has  forced  some  non-public  schools  to  dis- 
continue the  service.  Unless  some  special 
provisions  is  made.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that 
the  additional  financial  requirements  which 
Would  be  imposed  by  the  Javlts  amendment 
would  accelerate  this  undesirable  trend.  The 
non-public  schools  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
program.  They  want  to  stay  In  and  Improve 
their  service.  They  agree  with  the  objective 
shared  by  yourself  and  Senator  Javlts  to  pro- 
vide free  and  reduced  price  lunches  for  all 
needy  children  But.  If  they  are  to  continue 
In  the  program,  they  must  have  some  assur- 
ance that  Federal  funds  will  be  forthcoming 
to  pay  the  additional  cost  which  the  require- 
ments of  Amendment  No.  508  will  Impose. 
Without  such  protection,  the  Javlts  amend- 
ment eould  force  these  particular  schools 
to  price  themselves  and  their  children  out 
of  the  national  school  lunch  programs.  All 
children  would  suifer — the  poor  as  well  as 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  their  lunches. 

In  view  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  threat 
posed  for  these  2,871  schools,  I  would  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  Javlts  amendment 
In  Its  present  form.  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  call  this  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  that  this  letter  be  en- 
tered In  the  Congressional  Record  In  an  ap- 
propriate place. 

Should  the  Senate  decide  to  adopt  th« 
Javlts  amendment  to  your  bill,  I  would  hop* 
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that  a  special  provision  could  be  Included     -^o'^.^rof-^'Sirt^rrct'"^^^^^^^^^     "cSJ^^n^s  X^Jr^r^^lr>^T .^^^ 
to  lm.ure  that  the  new  requlrem^ents  for  free     »f  "«i  "«  ^'^'^XT^on  709  of  thi     such  schOiJu  to  meet  these  requlrements.- 

rth^otT-r^'norprtlcds'^?^  \^  ^^^  --Srir^r^^l^  ^,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 

26  8t«t«  covert  by  Button  10  of  the  School  ed,  as  f  "^^^X^?^  oT^uch  do^te^  cSSJ  Anal  word.  If  I  may  sum  up  the  dif- 

Lunch  Act  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  ^^^l^'=^''^^ll'''^^^''^^°i^uuit^  ference   between    the   approach  of   the 

of  Agriculture  IS  able  to  certify  that  stifflclent  modltlea  in  such  schools  and  msututiona.  ^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    approach    of    the 

funds  from  source*  other  than  children  •  ^  ^.^^^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Secretary  au-  sponsors  of  the  pending  amendment,  it 

P\^'^?"i^  J^t  th'e^^w  rea^iremente  thority    to    protect    the    Government's  j^  the  difference  between  persuasion  and 

•^^^ic^n^  I  wouidTike^to  uTe  t^is  op-  Interest  on  donated  commodities   and  I  j^rce.  It  is  the  difference  between  our 

Doitunity  to  commend  you  and  those  Sena-  feel  that  that  is  as  far  as  the  Federal  traditional  approach  of  Federal.  State, 

tors  who  have  assisted  you  in  the  develop-  Government  ought  to  intrude  in  imposing  ^^^  jq^^i  cooperation,  and  the  idea  that 

ment  of  8  2548.  The  bill  represenu  a  com-  jts  will  on  any  private  school.  the  Federal  Government  is  the   great 

mendable  advance  toward  a  national  goal  of  j^j.    javITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  provider 

an  adequate  diet  for  all  children.  Senator  yield  further?  j  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  reject  this 

Respectfuuy,              robinson  Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield.  attempt  to  promise  more,  and   I  urge 

JAMES  L.  K°»"*^^^'^j^  j^  JAVITS.  I  think  that  our  objec-  ^^^  ^g  ^tick  with  the  committee  bill. 

tive— if  that  provision  looks  all  right  to  ^j^^gh  offers  lunch  rather  than  rhetoric. 

Prirafe  school  programs  administered  by  the  staff— would  be  to  Unut  our  desire  to  j  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

pniatescnoo  p   g^^^  the  pubUc  school  systems.  There  you  have  ^^  javits.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 

Number  of  taxing  authorities  and  a  different  sltua-  „^jnutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
Bute:                                             mOtooU  tion  from  the  financial  pressure  upon  the  ^^^^ 

Delaware   -.- *  private  nonprofit  schools.  That  Issue,  of  ^  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

M»*n«  -- * l5  course,  I  am  prepared  to  debate  with  the  •          York  for  yielding  to  me  and 

^^"flf- iM  Senator.  But  at  least  it  will  narrow  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^  generous  remarks  he  made 

Penn.^iTaniV""II"IIl4-III"~-     37»  Issue  to  that  point.                      „,„„,«  about  me  a  few  mOTients  ago.  I  wish  to 

w«"  virjima.::::: t ^  The  senator  need  be  under  no  Pressure  ^j          te  by  commending  the  Senator 

Alabama^. ^ ■»»  about  It.  I  will  be  speaking  again.  The  ,or  the  amendment  that  he  brings  be- 

Fiorid*  w  Senator  may  look  it  over  at  his  leisure.  I  fore  the  Senate  today. 

South  carouna 4 i«  would  understand  that  no  concession  is  reeard  the  amendment  offered  by 

Tennessee 4 M  j^yolved  In  respect  of  the  amendment.  ^     Senator  from  New  York  as  the 

S^"^ ' tS  inasmuch  as  I  think  we  a  have  common  ^J^f  ™°ji,?Smt  of  the  five  amendments 

Si^g;^";:::::::::::: ::::::::::  «•  purpose,  uie  ^^a  wouw  be  to  get  ^e  ^t^Jhirbipartisan  group  of  senators 

SinnS^  :::::: I s^o  ^^  expertise  on  how  to  deal  with  the  J^^  presented  to  this  bill.  It  is  a  matter 

Nebraska . lOT    private  school  problem.               j          ^  importance  in  terms  of  bring- 
North  Dakota «  Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  the  commit-  f^^jormity  and  some  direction  to  an 

Ohio   3U  tee's  report,  as  I  read  the  Senators  pro-  '^*^^^^    J^  proposal  offered  by  the 

Wisconsin  ^  posed  modlficaUon.  Is  substantially  what  X^^r  from  Georgia^ 

^^Sr :■■"::::::  S  SS;  senator  proposes  for   the  private  Se^^j/^om  Ge^rgl^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

cowraao  ..„...-...- ^^  schools  ^„  ^y  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

i!!!i. 19  Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  «nd  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  let  me 

S^.:::::::::::::::.: "    Mr.  talmadge  i  see  no  necessity  for  j^  ^j  sjj^^ '~       ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Montwia aj  the  Senator  proposing  this  at  all.  I  thtok  ^^^^u^    the  Senate  last  September, 

Nev«u  1  he  could  strike  that  part  m  Itfi  entirety  ^™g  Jj^  ^^  been  tied  up  In  the  House 

Washington - w  from  his  amendment.        ^  ^^  .        ...  for  some  6  or  7  months.  In  no  way  re- 

^,                                      T^  Mr.  JAVrrS.  If  I  struck  that  part,  it  J°^t|°^*ie**5uigment  of  the  UB.  Sen- 

^*^  "•"*  would  eliminate  the  requirement  upon  J?^^'^^^ 'SiSf Vthat  the  House  had 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  thcr  the  pubUc  schools.  I  am  not  Prepaml  to  a^_  j    i^i^tiTe  opportunity  available  to 

object  to  it  very  strenuously.  There  is  no  do   that.  Therefore.  I  would  have  to  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^  passage  of  the 

way  of  telling  how  many  other  private    modify  my  amendment.  saiate  food  stamp  bill.  They  had  the 

«hools  in^ilstence-Protestant.  Jew-  Mr.  President.  I  modify  my  amend-  ^^j;?^*  toTc^y  that  biU  if  they 

ish.  Catholic.  nondenominaUonal.  and  so  ment  accordingly.      ^,,^___    .    ..^  jelt  the  Senate  had  gone  too  far.  They 

torth-are  Involved.  I  think  It  Is  bad  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  J^d  toe  wportunity  to  act  on  a  bUl  of 

practice  for  the  Government  to  try  to    objection? their  own. 

Intrude  In  their  affairs  and  tell  them  Mr.  OAVirs.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa-  "^^^^^  ^^^  t^e  fact  Is  that  a  judg- 
what  they  ought  to  do  In  their  own  n»«itary  toqu^            OFFICER      The  ment  was  made  by  the  House  Agriculture 
lunch  program.                   ,    ,^    „       »  „  ^f    ^^^fJlu        ^'^^^^     ^'^^  Committee  leadership  that  they  wanted 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  win  say  to  the  Senator  senator  wlUstete It.  to  wait  for  the  passage  of  the  food  stamp 
that  I  beUeve  they  had  a  hand  In  the  Mr.  JAVITS.  Unanimous  consent    I  ~u''^^'^they  c^d  attach  it  to  the 
drawing  of  this  particular  provision.  It  understand,  is  not  required,  because  the  ^m  ^j^JJ  ™   comprehensive  agricul- 
wlll  enable  the  Senator  to  study  it  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered.  J^J^^^^e^support  bUl.  That  is  the  real 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  May  I  look  at  It?  The     PRESIDING     OF^CER.     The  ^^f^^tfon^STthe  failure  of  the  other 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Yes.  clerk  will  report  the  modification.                 *i    to  act  on  food  stamp  legislation. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  the  Senator  sub-  Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President.    I   ask  ^^j^„t  to  lay  that  concern  to  rest  here 
mltted  it?  xmanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of                       Nothing  whatever  that  was 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  prepared  to  modify  the  modification  be  dispensed  with.  ^   .     ^^  senate  last  f aU  has  delayed 
my  amendment  accordingly,  but  I  think  ^r.  TALMADGE.  This  Is  the  proposed  ^   pa^ge  of  adequate  food  stamp  leg- 
It  would  be  desirable,  before  I  actiwUy  modification.  islation  and  we  cannot  use  that  excuse 
do  so,  to  have  the  Senator's  staff  look  at  j^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  ^fajj  'to  do  the  best  possible  job  of 

it.                        ,     „,  ^        .,       .-  wiU  state  the  modification.  passing  a  sound  school  lunch  bUl  and 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  will  have  the  staff  .j^g  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  school  breakfast  bill  In  the  Senate  when 

look  at  it.  follows:  this  matter  is  before  us  now. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  turn  to  Page  32  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  amendment  add:        The  measure  proposed  by  the  Senator 

of  the  committee  report,  section  8.  ana  ..provided.  That  none  of  the  requirement*  j^om  New  York,  which  I  am  pleased  to 

refer  to  the  last  paragraph  thereof,  in  ^^  ^^^^  section  shall  apply  to  nonproflt  private  ^osponsor  together  with  other  Senators, 

italics:  schools  which  participate  in  the  school  lun^  would  In  effect  be  consistent  with  tiie 
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ence  to  the  food  stamp  legislation  last 
fall.  At  that  time  we  said  that  families 
with  an  Income  of  $4,000  or  less  would 
be  eligible  for  food  stamp  assisUnce.  We 
are  now  applying  the  same  criteria  under 
the  Javits  amendment  to  the  school 
lunch  program  We  are  providing  a  uni- 
form standard  in  place  of  the  presently 
chaotic  situation  that  exists  not  only 
between  the  States  but  even  within  cer- 
tain States.  One  of  the  common  conclu- 
sions that  has  been  reached  by  just  about 
everyone  who  has  looked  carefully  and 
critically  at  our  existing  school  lunch 
programs  across  the  country  is  the  need 
for  some  definite  guidelines  to  provide 
a  basis  for  determining  who  shall  get  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  in  October  of 
1968.  the  Department  of  Apriculture  it- 
self recognized  this  need,  and  they  sug- 
gested certain  guidelines  to  the  States, 
in  an  effort  to  assure  some  kind  of  uni- 
formity not  only  between  the  States  but 
also  within  the  SUtes  with  reference  to 
the  various  school  districts.  But  to  date 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  bring 
any  degree  of  order  out  of  the  present 
shambles  of  guidelines  in  determining 
what  students  will  qualify  for  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches.  That  is  the  reason 
It  is  important  for  the  Senate  to  adopt 
and  write  into  law  guidelines  that  will 
determine,  once  and  for  all.  what  chil- 
dren shall  oe  eligible  to  receive  lunches, 
either  on  a  free  basis  or  on  a  reduced 
price  basis. 

Second,  it  if<  equally  important  that  in 
this  amendment  we  determine  what  we 
mean  by  reduced  price  lunches  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
this,  that  some  of  the  States  are  exploit- 
ing the  opportunity  to  get  additional 
Federal  funding  for  the  reduced  price 
lunches  by  a  nominal  reduction  of  1  to 
3  cents  cm  the  price  of  lunch,  and  then 
qualify  for  an  additional  Federal  sub- 
sidy, which  penalizes  those  school  dis- 
tricts trying  to  do  an  honest  and  reason- 
aUe  Job  of  offering  a  reduced  price  lunch. 

What  the  Javits  amendment  proposes 
Is  a  20  cent  minimum,  which  was  in  the 
original  bill  as  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talmaocb). 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  is 
entirely  reasonable.  It  does  meet  con- 
gressional responsibility  of  providing 
some  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  program 
which  we  are  authorizing. 

I  honestly  hope  that  the  amendment, 
above  all  others,  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky <Mr.  Cooper  » . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
HucHXS  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  in  this  body  would 
like  very  much  to  see  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  breakfast  program  ex- 
tended to  every  needy  child  In  this 
country. 

That  Is  my  position.  I  understand  and 
I  honor  the  objectives  of  the  Senator 


from  New  York.  I  would  like  it  to  be 
noted  that  the  Issue  we  are  talking 
about— the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  others — is 
not  a  question  among  us  as  to  whether  we 
favor  additional  free  lunches  for  chil- 
dren, or  fewer  free  lunches,  because  that 
would  be  an  easy  oversimplification. 

We  have  to  ask.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  amendment?  Well  it  actual- 
ly, if  put  in  operation,  provide  more  help? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

I  have  the  appendix  which  was  very 
generously  provided  me  by  my  friend 
from  New  York,  explaining  his  amend- 
ment. As  I  understand  it.  the  cost  of  the 
amendment  is  based  uf>on  a  total  of  8.4 
million  needy  children,  at  an  average 
cost  of  60  cents  a  meal,  which  would  to- 
tal $817  million.  Then,  subtracting  from 
the  $817.  the  amount  provided  in  the 
bill— $397  6  million — there  is  left  a  toUl 
of  $419.4  million  which  would  be  needed 
to  fund  the  program,  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  agreed 
to. 

My  first  question  is  this — Is  there  a 
provision  in  the  bill  for  $4194  million? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  an  open-ended 
provision  there  for  appropriations.  That 
is  what  the  Senate,  as  I  undersUnd  it. 
did  yesterday  in  turning  down  the  Hart 
amendment  which  tried  to  fill  up  part  of 
the  gap.  So  they  have  left  this  open.  I 
think  this  gap  problem  is  a  question  of 
what  gap  we  are  willing  to  show,  whether 
a  realistic  or  an  unrealistic  gap.  We  have 
a  gap  now.  because  3  million  children  are 
not  under  the  program  at  all.  Everyone 
admits  they  should  be  on  it.  The  only 
question  is.  shall  we  set  the  target  at 
6.9  million,  or  shall  we  set  the  Ui:get  at 
9  million? 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  first  question  has 
been  answered,  and  properly  so.  The  bill 
IS  open  ended.  If  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations would  appropriate  $419.4 
million,  it  would  close  the  gap. 

My  second  question  goes  to  partici- 
pation by  the  SUtes.  Present  law  re- 
quires, so  far  as  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  for  a  matching  basis 
of  3  to  1.  with  the  States  required  to 
provide  three  times  as  much  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right.  That  is  correct, 
except  for  the  new  provision,  which  will 
make  the  SUtes  put  up  7  percent  to  10 
percent  over  a  graduated  period  of  that 
SUtes  contribution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  direct 
attention  to  factors  which  I  believe 
would  make  it  much  more  difficult  for 
the  poorer  SUtes  to  participate  in  the 
program,  if  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
adopted. 

As  we  know,  the  SUtes  are  permitted 
to  meet  their  share  of  the  cost  either  by 
contributions  from  SUte  and  local  reve- 
nues or  by  cost  to  the  schoolchildren  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  to  pay.  As  a 
restilt  of  this  procedure,  States  like  mine, 
and  others,  have  been  able  to  charge 
children  able  to  pay — and  why  should 
they  not  be  charged  for  a  nutritious 
meal  If  their  parents  are  able  to  pay? 
These  charges  help  to  fund  the  cost 
to  children  who  are  unable  to  pay. 


In  many  cases,  children  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  anything.  In  other  cases, 
they  are  required  to  pay  as  little  as  5 
cents  a  meal — or  more,  based  upon 
abiUty  to  pay. 

First.  I  believe  that  when  a  parent  is 
able  to  pay.  he  should  pay  the  cost  of 
the  meal.  This  may  be  Just  a  general 
expression  on  my  part,  and  without 
available  sUtistics  at  hand  now,  but 
there  are  probably  two  chief  areas  in  the 
country  where  unfortunately  many 
needy  children  live.  One  area  is  in  the 
poorer  States  in  the  South.  My  SUte.  for 
example,  has  been  pointed  out  for  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Anotlier  area  is  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  country  with  their  ghettos  and 
thousands  of  poor  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  poorer  SUtes.  In 
many  areas  of  the  South  or  border 
States,  the  States  have  met  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Any  where  from  55  per- 
cent to  70  percent  of  their  schoolchil- 
dren receive  lunches.  It  is  74  percent  in 
my  SUte. 

3ut  SUtes  which  have  other  cate- 
gories of  poor,  such  as  in  the  great  cities, 
in  the  ghettos,  they  have  not  met  their 
responsibilities.  The  SUte  of  New  York 
has  done  better  than  most,  but  SUtes 
like  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  hardly 
have  any  school  lunch  program  at  all. 

I  want  all  to  have  the  programs  but 
these  States  should  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  contributing  to  this  pro- 
gram and  the  children  in  those  SUtes 
able  to  pay  should  do  so. 

In  my  judgment,  through  the  pending 
amendment,  the  SUtes  absolve  them- 
selves— the  richest  SUtes  in  the  coun- 
try, from  bearing  a  proper  share  of  the 
burden.  Other  SUtes,  like  mine,  would 
be  required  to  provide  to  well-to-do 
children  a  20-cent  meal  or  less,  and  this 
increases  the  cost  to  the  SUtes  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  interject  there,  if  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient funds  in  the  program.  It  is  going  to 
mean  depriving  a  great  many  of  the 
poorer  children  who  are  most  in  need. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  applaud  the  Seruitor  from  New  York 
for  his  objective.  I  would  like  to  see  all 
poor  children  fed  without  cost.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Congress  provide  money  to 
feed  them  all  and  give  a  good  breakfast, 
too.  For,  unless  a  meal  is  nutritious,  it  is 
not  the  food  the  children  require  In  years 
that  are  formative  in  mind  and  body. 

I  say  this  »ith  great  respect  to  my 
friend,  that  a  program,  if  It  is  to  reach 
the  children,  must  be  looked  at  very  care- 
fully. We  must  ascertain  and  provide  a 
way  to  persuade  the  SUtes  who  are  able 
to  bear  the  burden,  to  help  pay  the  cost 
of  the  meals  for  needy  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  sUtement  showing  the  sUtus 
of  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams in  every  SUte  that  bears  out  the 
facts  of  the  sUtements  I  have  just  made. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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t  No  date  supplied. 

•  All  but 

•  Estimated. 

•  Not  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  I  am  desirous  of  bringing 
about  a  vote  at  the  earUest  possible  time. 
As  soon  a3  we  get  enough  Senators  pres- 
ent to  get  the  yeas  and  nays,  I  think  we 
can  proceed  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 

minutes. 

STATES'  PBiomrriES  ^ 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  with  deep  interest  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  And  I  respect  them  both 
fully.  I  should  like  to  deal  with  those 
views  very  briefly. 

First  as  to  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
him  that  people  who  can  afford  to  pay 
should  pay.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
argument  of  the  poor  States  because  it 
is  a  question  of  priorities  in  those  SUtes. 

Unless  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  can 


Note:  In  the  case  ot  columns  3, 5, 7, 9, 
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and  11,  percentages  were  figured  by  the  simple  division 


produce  a  chart  for  me,  or  produce  it 
for  the  Senate— he  does  not  have  to  do 
It  for  me— which  shows  that  Kentucky 
is  striving  to  its  maximum,  based  upon 
InteUigent  priorities  of  which  hungry 
children  would  be  the  top.  it  seems  to 
me.  and  is  doing  its  utmost  In  respect 
of  this  program,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
argument  that  remaining  static  at  pres- 
ent is  the  best  they  can  do  is  a  valid 
argument. 

CerUinly  we  have  seen  it  time  and 
again.  If  the  carrot  is  big  enough,  they 
will  do  a  little  more  themselves  and  will 
give  higher  priorities  than  otherwise. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  Kentucky 
is  doing  about  its  own  Ux  system.  It  is 
none  of  my  business.  But  I  would  hazard 
a  guess  that  on  the  basis  of  progressive 
income,  it  is  a  lot  less  onerous  thari  is 
the  case  in  New  York,  lUinois,  or  other 
such  States.  . 

It  is  a  question  of  priority.  Certainly 
the  children  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
prioriUes.  And  the  poor  SUtes  shoiild 
not  hold  back  the  march  of  progress  for 


the  whole  country  unless  there  is  a  dem- 
onstrated need  for  it. 

As  to  the  20-cent  figure,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  variation  shown  through- 
out the  testimony  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  have  the  so- 
called  reduced  price  meals  throughout 
the  country.  And  we  have  had  lots  of 
that  testimony.  There  has  been  victimi- 
zation in  regard  to  this.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily want  to  pick  out  the  SUte  of 
Georgia,  but  it  is  an  example.  There  was 
testimony  before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  Richmond  Coun- 
ty, Ga.,  where  it  is  said  on  page  247  of 
the  hearings  report: 

It  is  understood  that  free  lunches  are 
jtranted  only  In  cases  of  extreme  emergency. 
Parents  with  TV  sets,  telephones,  automo- 
biles, etc.,  should  not  request  free  liinches 
unless  dire  circumstances  have  suddenly 
overtaken  them. 

They  ask: 

Would  you  be  wilUng  to  let  your  cWldren 
do  a  smaU  amovmt  of  work,  such  as  picking 
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up  paper.  ••  part  pAyment  for  the  luncbe* 
they  receive? 

More  important  than  that  is  the  ques- 
tion: 

Are  you  willing  for  »  committee  from  the 
P.T.A.  to  visit  your  borne  to  Investigate  this 
feppUcaUon  for  free  lunches? 

I  am  not  citing  that  as  a  horror  story. 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  other  places  in 
other  States  that  are  much  worse.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  find  an  exam- 
ple of  this  in  my  own  State.  And  I  am 
frank  to  say  that.  None  of  us  can  claim 
any  kind  of  Immunity. 

I  only  point  out  that  the  absence  of  a 
concrete  base  on  which  this  program  can 
stand  is  a  serious  one.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  restore. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGoviRN»  has  pointed  out — and  he  is 
the  fountainhead  of  fmowledge  concern- 
ing this  effort — that  he  considers  this  as 
important  as  any  amendment  that  we 
are  presenting  to  the  Senate. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  we  are 
not  approaching  the  optimum.  Half  the 
children  Jire  not  getting  the  lunches  that 
they  need  and  should  have.  We  have  on 
the  present  basis  over  6  million  children. 
And  over  3  million  of  them  are  being 
served,  but  are  being  served  on  an  im- 
realistic  standard  that  does  not  repre- 
sent the  need. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  estab- 
lish the  need.  If  we  cannot  do  it  by  ap- 
propriations, we  will  of  course  take  the 
most  needy  flrst.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  appropriating  against  a  standard 
which  shows  a  2  million  gap  and  appro- 
priating against  a  standard  which  shows 
the  true  gap  o'  more  than  4  million.  That 
goes  for  every  State.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  main  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  which 
is  the  diversity  that  he  claims  exists. 
This  argument  was  not  challenged,  and 
it  must  be  challenged. 

Only  5  percent  of  the  families  of  the 
United  States  work  on  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  farming.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  object  to 
that  statement.  Over  30  percent  of  the 
population  gainfully  employed  In  the 
United  States  depends  on  agriculture  for 
their  living — producing.  harvesting, 
handling,  and  processing  our  food  and 
fiber.  The  figure  is  30  percent. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
in  any  way  controvert  my  beloved  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, because  he  is  right.  However,  the 
statement  is  not  geimane  to  the  argu- 
ment The  question  is  what  is  the  cost 
of  Uving  for  those  families.  Of  the  30 
percent,  25  percent  are  engaged  In 
processing  various  types  of  agricultural 
products  and  live  in  towns  with  iwpula- 
tions  of  from  2,500  to  50,000.  Their  cost 
of  living — not  certified  by  me,  but  cer- 
tified by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics— is  at  the  very  minimum  in  the  area 
of  $5,000  for  a  family  of  four. 


And  the  rural  people,  the  people  who. 
because  of  cows,  pigs,  and  vegetables, 
may  have  a  lower  cost  of  living  because 
they  get  the  benefit  of  the  farm,  is  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Picsident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Picsident.  the 
Senator  will  asree  with  me  that  he  will 
find  no  farmers  in  New  York  City,  but 
he  will  find  a  great  many  farmers  in 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Georgia.  That  indi- 
cates the  diversity  of  our  poimlatlon  and 
the  folly  of  trying  to  have  national 
standards. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.'iident.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  mod- 
ify my  amendment. 

The  modification  I  proposed  before 
omitted  some  key  words. 

As  modified,  my  amendment  would 
read: 

Provided.  That  none  of  the  requlremenu 
of  this  section  in  respect  to  the  amount  for 
"rwduced  cost"  meals  and  to  eUglblUty  for 
meals  «-lthout  cost  shall  apply  to  nonprofit 
private  schools  which  participate  In  the 
school  lunch  program  under  the  provision* 
of  Section  10  unUl  such  Ume  as  the  Secre- 
tary certifies  that  sufficient  fimda  from 
sources  other  than  children's  paymenU  are 
available  to  enable  svich  schools  to  meet 
these  requirements. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  ']^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
plete the  point,  the  fact  is  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  gives  us  a  figure 
which  indicates  the  lowest  possible 
budget  required  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas — which  is  defined  as  places  having 
a  population  of  from  2,500  to  50,000 — the 
lowest  conceivable  cost  anal>'zed  here  Is 
$3,945.  There  are  families  living  on  farms 
who  receive  the  benefits  of  produce  from 
the  farm.  They  sonount  to  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population.  I  honor 
them  and  love  them  dearly.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  a  criterion  that  ought  to 
control  the  situation.  They  would  have 
a  lesser  standard  than  in  other  areas. 
Where  we  have  to  set  a  standard,  and  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  the  standard 
is  at  least  25  percent  below  the  actual 
Uving  cost  on  a  low-budget  average. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognlxed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  important  when  it  comes  to  argu- 
ing farm  stability  and  when  It  comes  to 


arguing  questions  of  the  stability  of  farm 
prices  and  so  forth. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  Is  correct. 
Tliere  wc  deal  with  everybody  depending 
on  the  farm  income.  But  we  are  not  argu- 
ing that.  We  are  arguing  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  far  as  the  country  is  concerned. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Index  applies  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  families  en- 
Based  in  what  we  call  the  agriculture 
business — although  it  does  not  apply  to 
that  low  proportion  of  population — wlilch 
gets  its  income  directly  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  amendment.  The 
only  concern  I  have  is  that  the  $4,000 
eligibility  standard  is  going  to  tx;  obso- 
lete with  the  present  rate  of  Increases 
in  the  coat  of  Uving  of  5  percent  or  6 
percent  a  year.  If  there  are  communi- 
ties or  States  where  $4,000  is  a  Uttle  high, 
I  would  anticipate  that  they  will  be  com- 
ing In  and  asking  that  the  sum  be  made 
$4,500  because  $4,000  is  not  realistic  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

The  deep  concern  I  have  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  reference  to  New  York  and 
lUinois  as  rich  States.  That  does  not  take 
into  account  that  they  are  also  rich  in 
problems.  A  great  many  poor  people  mi- 
grate to  those  States  from  the  South; 
perhaps  it  is  because  there  is  more  op- 
portunity, or  that  welfare  is  higher,  or 
perhaps  someone  down  there  gave  them 
a  one-way  bus  ticket  to  take  tlie  problem 
to  another  State. 

Illinois  has  a  State  Income  tax,  a  State 
property  tax.  and  a  State  sales  tax  of  5 
percent.  We  have  every  tax  that  one  can 
think  of  and  we  stiU  do  not  have  sufB- 
clent  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
residents.  Tlie  city  of  Chicago  depends 
primarily  on  property  taxes  and  the 
higher  they  get  the  more  we  drive  In- 
dustry out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PE31CY.  We  drive  Industry  out 
and  people  lose  Jobs  ao  that  in  Chicago 
we  are  feeding  150.000  children  who  are 
poor  and  himgry.  A  month  ago  the 
schools  that  were  recently  opened  needed 
money  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
for  9,000  more  children  and  we  did  not 
have  the  money.  The  rate  of  progress  of 
150.000  being  fed  today  has  more  than 
doubled  from  a  year  ago.  State  and  local 
conmiunities  are  doing  the  best  they  can, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  go  further 
with  the  resources  available  and  the 
problems  we  face  in  health  Institutions 
and  welfare  programs.  The  kind  of  help 
in  this  bill  and  amendment  would  be 
needed.  I  think  a  uniform  standard  wiU 
not  jeopardize  the  program.  It  would  in- 
sure that  aU  hungry,  poor  children 
wherever  they  are  wiU  receive  a  free  or 
reduced  price  liuch. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  minute? 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  is  merit  in  the  argument  of  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  and  New  York  that 
the  amendment  should  not  be  a  paro- 
chial issue.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  States  with  rather  limited 
resources  have  been  trying  to  make  the 
school  lunch  program  work  by  State  and 
local  revenues  and  payment  by  students 
able  to  pay.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
schoolchildren  in  Kentucky  have  paitic- 
ipated.  and  throughout  the  South  from 
50  percent  to  75  percent  receive  school 
lunches.  ^  .^  • 

Other  States  have  not  assumed  their 
responsibiUty.  Now  they  come  with  an 
amendment  which  would  make  it  easier 
for  their  States  to  afford  the  program 
and  which  would  force  heavier  costs  on 
the  States  which  have  been  trying  to  do 
a  good  Job.  That  is  the  point  I  make.  I 
want  a  program  that  wiU  reach  every 
truly  poor  child  In  the  country  but  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  done  by  letting  aU  the 
rich  and  the  middle-income  people  get 
off  with  a  20-cent  lunch,  and  by  shifting  a 
heavier  burden  to  the  States  which  have 
been  meeting  their  responsibilities  and 
actuaUy  feeding  most  of  the  school- 
children. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  in  arguing 
for  a  nationwide  standard  brought  out 
simUar  problems  a  chUd  may  have  in  the 
city  of  Auguste.  Ga.,  to  get  a  free  or 
reduced  price  limch.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
statistics  from  people  who  make  com- 
parisons, the  American  School  Service 
Association.  The  statistics  in  this  docu- 
ment show  that  to  Georgia,  of  the  school- 
children eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch,  77  percent  of  our  students 
participated.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
the  figtire  is  62  percent.  So  our  standard 
of  performance  to  Georgia  is  15  percent 
better  than  It  is  to  New  York  State. 

The  departmental  views  on  this  sub- 
ject were  quite  persuasive.  We  were  con- 
sidering a  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
have  legislative  mandate  determme  what 
a  reduced  price  lunch  would  be.  The  de- 
partment felt  the  question  of  reduced 
cost  lunches  Is  a  matter  of  administrative 
regulation  and  flexibUlty  and  not  legis- 
lative mandate.  The  department  has  al- 
ready by  regulation  deftoed  reduced  cost 
lunch  as  one  which  is  15  cents  under  the 
regular  price  paid  in  the  school,  if  that 
price  is  over  25  cents;  and  if  the  regular 
price  Is  25  cents  or  less,  the  reduced  cost 
lunch  must  be  at  least  10  cents  imder  the 
price.  I  think  the  department  regulation 
is  better  than  writtog  to  a  standard  be- 
cause It  lends  itself  to  flexibility  and 
change. 

In  conclusion,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  make  every  famUy  eUglble 
for  a  free  limch  if  Its  earnings  were 
$4  000  a  year  or  less.  There  are  8.4  million 
such  students  to  the  United  States.  The 
Senator  admits  It  would  cost  $817  mil- 
lion to  try  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
his  amendment.  Being  realistic,  I  do  not 
think  Congress  is  goUig  to  authorize  that 
sum  of  money  this  year  or  at  any  time 
immediately.  What  would  be  the  effect? 
There  would  be  all  those  who  would  be 


eligible  and  the  funds  would  not  be  avail- 
able. That  would  mean  it  would  hit 
hardest  on  those  that  the  committee 
and  Congress  want  to  help.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  to  pass  legislation  that  we 
know  in  the  ftoal  analysis  is  gotog  to 
hurt  people  that  we  purport  to  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
rejected.  .     .    ^, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  my  time.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
1  minute  on  the  bill.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  reserve  the  remainder  of 

his  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
clude the  debate,  the  one  potot  that  needs 
to  be  dealt  with  is  that  we  are  not  gotog 
to  deprive  poor  children  because  we  wiU 
have  these  basic  standards.  I  do  not  see 
how  that  would  operate  because,  natural- 
ly, as  they  have  up  to  now.  they  are  gotog 
to  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  most  needy 
first.  If  that  were  true,  what  about  the 
present  situation  where  there  are  inade- 
quate appropriations  to  deal  with  6  mU- 
Uon  eligible  schoolchildren  and  only  3 
million  are  betog  cared  for? 

If   my   amendment  Is  agreed   to  we 
would  have  the  right  target  to  shoot  at. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  not  let  local 
authorities  designate  to  that  group  be- 
cause Congress  would  be  acttog. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  carmot  agree  with  the 
Senator.  If  under  the  definition  of  the 
locality  they  have  twice  as  many  eUgi- 
ble  as  they  are  looking  after  they  have 
to  do  the  right  thtog. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remato- 

der  of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU.  ^  ^      ^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut    (Mr.    DODD),    the    Senator    from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mtonesota  (Mr.  McCarthy). 
the  Senator  frwn  Arkansas   (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  the  Senator  from  Wyomtog 
(Mr.   McGee),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the 
Senator  frt«n  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondaie)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island    (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  frwn  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman).  the  Senator  from  VUrglnia 
(Mr.  Spohg)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.    Syjoncton),    the    Senator   from 
l«Iaryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborotjgh)  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE) .  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spokg)  Is  paired  with  tha 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spabkman)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virgtoia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor fr(Kn  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  aimounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mdhdt)  is  absent  because  of  iUness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 

vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  41, 
nays  40.  as  follows: 


Bayh 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Harris 


Atken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Church 

Dodd 

Omvel 

Grll&n 
Kennedy 
McCarthy 
McClellan 


(No.  55  Leg.] 

TEAS— 41 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McGovem 

Montoya 

Muskle 

NATS— 40 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hniska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long 

Mansfield 

MlUer 

NOT  VOTINCS — 19 

McOee  Sparkman 

McIntyre  Spong 

MetcaU  Symington 

Mondale  Tydings 

Mundt  Yarborough 
PeU 
Saxbe 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Bandolph 

RlblcoS 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Stevens 

WUliams,  N  J. 

Young.  Ohio 


Moss 

Murphy 

Prouty 

RusseU 

Smith.  Bfaine 

Smith,  lU. 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUliams.  Del. 

Yotmg.  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (No.  508) , 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  1  move  to 
reconsider  the  previous  vote.  » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. .^     ^  ,     w  #«- 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parUamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  previous  vote  is 
pending.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  question  is  debatable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  the  question  on  a  mo- 
tion to  table?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFTPICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  move  to  table? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No;  I  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Is  my 
imderstanding  correct  that  the  pending 
quesUon  is  on  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
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Ui.  TALMAOOE.  And  that  a  yea  vote 
would  be  a  vote  to  reconsider? 

Ttke  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  7M 
vote  would  be  to  reconsider,  that  is  cor- 
rect The  motion  is  debatable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  have  the  question  de- 
bated. I  was  not  eligible  to  make  such  a 
motion,  but  I  moved  to  reconsider  the 
vote  simply  as  a  formality:  therefore  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  motion,  so  that  it  could  be  made 
by  an  appropriate  Senator,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  table  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pending  motion,  but  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  our  colleagues  was  stuck 
in  an  elevator,  through  no  choice  of  hL< 
own.  and  was  out  of  breath  when  he  ar- 
rived here.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  question  on  a  mo- 
tion to  Lay  on  the  table? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment (No.  608.  as  modified)  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  was  agreed  to.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Dodo)  .  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennsdt).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loifc),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClsl- 
lan).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOex),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIimrmK).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalp).  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmam),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  ilAi.  SnoNCTON),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttbincs), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yai- 
■oaoc«H>  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Cbtticb)  Is  absent  on 
ofBcial  busmess. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  Totlnc.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Spamoiah)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  YAKBoaonca). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  woald  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ourm)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxTWVT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
Is  absent  on  ofBcial  buataiess. 

"nut  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakb)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLowATsa)  are  detained  on  ofl- 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Sooth  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtjkvt)  would  vote 
-yea.- 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  39. 

nays  42,  as 

follows: 

(No.  M  Lag.] 
TKAS— «• 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Murphy 

AUen 

lasUand 

Ppouty 

Allott 

EUender 

Randolph 

Anderson 

Errm 

Ruoall 

Bellmon 

Panuln 

Smith.  Main* 

Bennett 

Ful  bright 

.Smitb.  DL 

BofKS 

Oumey 

Spong 

ByKl.V». 

Hansen 

Stennla 

BynJ.  W.  V». 

Holland 

Talma  dKe 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Tower 

Curtu 

Mananeld 

WUllama.  Del. 

Dole 

Miller 

NATS— 42 

Youn«.  N.  Dak. 

Bavh 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hartke 

Nelaon 

Brooke 

Hatneld 

Packwood 

Burdick 

HoUlngB 

Paatora 

Cannon 

Hugbas 

Pearson 

CMC 

Inome 

Pell 

Cook 

Jackaon 

Percy 

Ctsnston 

Jartu 

Prozmlre 

B»Cleton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

RibtcoB 

Fong 

Magnuaon 

ScJiwelkcr 

Ooodell 

MatbUu 

Scott 

Ooi« 

McOovem 

Stcrena 

OimTCI 

Mondala 

WUllama.  N  J. 

Huru 

Montoya 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINC5— 18 

Baker 

McCarthy 

Saxb* 

Cburch 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McO«« 

Symington 

Ooldvmter 

Melntyrc 

Tydlnga 

OrUBn 

Metcair 

Yarborough 

Kannedy 

Moas 

liong 

Mundt 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  not 

agreed  to. 

AMENDMSKT    KO.    SOS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  509  and  ask  that  It 
y%A  cto t^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Eacleton  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
wiU  be  sUted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment     will    be    printed    In    the 

RXCOKD. 

The  amendment  <rf  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  after  ime  6.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"imuzATioN  or  panrATX  food  sxancs 

CO  MP  Aims 

"Sec.  10.  The  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act 

la  further  amended  by  adding  after  section 

14  (aa  added  by  section  B  of  thU  Act)  a  new 

secUon  aa  follows: 

••  imtizATiON  or  PKXVATK  rooo  snmcs 

CO* 


"  Ssc.  15.  (a)  Any  school  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  lacks  or  has  Inadequate 
food  preparation  fadUties  may  formtilale  and 
carry  out  under  this  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrttion  Act  of  10M  a  chUd  feeding  pro- 
gram by  oootractlng  with  private  food  serv- 
ice concerns  for  the  provision  of  nutritious 
meals  for  such  school. 

"•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  food 
commodltlea,  including  milk,  to  schoola 
which  conduct  programs  auttoorlaed  by  this 
section,  and  such  schools  sbaU  be  entitled  to 
caab  benefits  autborlaed  under  this  Act  and 
tbe  Child  Nutrition  Act  al  1966. 

"  '(c)  The  highest  nutritional  requlrc- 
ments  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  lunch 
and  breakfast  means  served  under  this  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  19M.  reepec- 


tlvely.  aball  apply  In  the  case  of  lunch  and 
breakfast  meals  contracted  for  by  any  school 
under  authority  of  this  section.'  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

PRXVATX    rooo    MANAGEMENT    COMPANIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  am  withdrawing  my  second 
amendment.  No.  509,  an  amendment  to 
allow  schools  to  utilize  private  food  man- 
agement companies  in  the  provision  of 
nutritious  meals  to  children  in  federally 
assisted  child  feeding  programs. 

I  first  introduced  this  concept  in  my 
omnibus  hunger  bill  in  August  of  last 
year  and  reintroduced  it  in  revised  form 
in  my  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1969.  on 
which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
conducted  hearings. 

ADMINISTRATION'S    INmATIVE 

Since  that  time,  the  admlnlstiation 
has  taken  the  Initiative  in  drafting  reg- 
ulations which  reverse  the  policy  pro- 
hibiting food  management  companies 
from  entering  child  feeding  programs. 
I  wish  to  commend  Secretary  Hardin  for 
doing  what  previous  administrations  had 
for  so  long  refused  to  do — utUize  the  ex- 
pertise and  competence  of  the  private 
food  Industry. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  whether  the 
new  regulations  would  be  In  complete 
harmony  and  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
poses as  my  amendment,  I  wrote  a  let- 
ter of  inquiry  to  Secretary  Hardin. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  that  response, 
I  feel  the  new  regulations  will  accom- 
plish the  same  purposes  as  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  De- 
partment that  the  regulations  will  not 
restrict  schools  from  contracting  with 
such  companies.  Therefore  my  amend- 
ment is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  administration's  action,  which  has 
been  needed  for  so  long,  will  help  feed 
many  millions  more  children  in  such 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  as  Buffalo. 
NY.,  where  school  officials  have  sent  out 
bids  to  private  food  companies  asking 
for  help. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  taking  steps  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health  calling  for  utilization  of  pri- 
vate food  companies. 

Mr.  President,  the  utilization  of  pri- 
vate food  management  companies,  in  re- 
spect to  the  school  lunch  program,  has 
been  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest  to 
me  for  a  long  time,  as  this  is  a  way  In 
which  schools  can  have  this  program 
without  having  the  facilities  themselves. 

Many  companies  specialize  in  food 
service  to  factories  and  similar  public 
establishments,  and  when  I  say  "pub- 
lic" I  do  not  mean  neceasarily  govern- 
mentally  owned,  where  the  problem 
arises. 

The  Department,  In  a  letter  to  the 
committee,  said  that  It  would  change  its 
regulations  as  of  April  1. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  food 
service  companies  betng  brought  Into 
this  picture,  my  amemteent  nonetheless 
was  pressed  because  as  stated  before: 
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one.  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  would  obtain;  sec- 
ond—a very  Important  proposition— we 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  would  be 
no  conflict  with  the  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment on  Uie  basis  of  agreement  of  the 
department:  and  three,  also  that  no 
school  would  be  penalized  by  losing  any- 
thni"^  under  the  School  Lunch  program 
because  it  was  going  to  contract  with  a 
private  food  management  company. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  depart- 
ment is  fully  satisfied  on  all  points,  as 
expressed  in  a  letter  dated  yesterday, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  well  as  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Department 
on  the  subject.  I  have  given  the  letter 
to  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and 
he  is  satisfied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

TJ.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  February  20.  1970. 
Hon    Curroao  M.   HAaniN, 
Secretary,  Department  o/  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mm.  Secrktabt:  As  you  know  the 
Senate  will  consider  S.  2548.  the  School 
Lunch  bill  reported  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

I  intend  to  Introduce  an  amendment  to 
that  bill,  which  would  allow  private  food 
managranent  companies  to  contract  wltli 
echools  for  the  prortslon  at  nutritious  meals 
under  Child  PeedUig  Programs  recelvUig  fed- 
eral assistance. 

Recognizing  that  the  AdmlnistraUon  has 
Indicated  an  mtentlon  to  issue  new  regula- 
tions to  permit  private  food  companies  to 
provide  meaU  I  would  appreciate  your  ad- 
vising me  as  to  the  present  status  of  your 
efforts  and  the  eitent  to  which  the  regu- 
lations contemplated  would  accomplish  the 
Intent  of  my  amendment.  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  knowing  whether  under  the 
new  regulaUons  schooU  with  contracts  with 
food  management  companies  would  receive 
the  same  cash  and  commodity  benefits  as  do 
schools  completely  operating  their  own  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


DePARTICENT    of    ACalCULTURS. 

Wnthington,  DC,  February  23.  J970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
1/.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Srnatob  Javttb:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  30  regarding  your  amend- 
ment to  a  2548  to  aUow  private  food  man- 
agement companiee  to  serve  chUd  feeding 
programs. 

As  you  point  out  In  your  letter  the  Ad- 
ministration haa  mdlcated  lU  intention  to 
utUlze  the  capabiUtlea  of  food  management 
companies  in  child  feedUig.  This  policy  was 
announced  by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  in  his  Decem- 
ber 34  White  House  press  conference.  Dr. 
Mayer's  announcement  was  the  product  of  a 
review  of  the  long  standing  practice  of  ex- 
cluding these  companiee.  It  wae  also  re- 
sponsive to  leglslaUve  initiatives  including 
the  proTlslona  of  your  own  chUd  feeding  hUl. 
We  wlU  publish  our  proposed  regulatton 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  oe  befow  March  1. 
It  will  allow  aU  schools  to  contract  with 
food  service  management  companies  taxicoa- 
tlnue  to  quaUfy  for  all  the  cash  and  com- 
modity grants  available  to  school  adminis- 
tered programs. 

The  regulation  win  elsaily  acocmpllah  the 
purposes  ot  your  amrenrliiMat 
Sincerely, 

RiCHABD    LTNG, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  there,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
committee  took  acUon  along  with  the 
Senator's  insertion  In  the  committee  re- 
port of  another  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter,  beginning  on  page  8  of  the  corn- 
mittee  report,  signed  by  Edward  J.  Hek- 
man.  Administrator,  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U  S  Department  or  AcRicui-TtjaE, 

Pood  and  NoTKrrioN  Service. 
Washington,  D.C.  January  14, 1970. 
Dr   J    W    Edgar. 

commissioner  of  Education.  State  Education 
Agency,  Austin,  Tex. 
DEAR  DR.  Edcar:  This  is  to  give  you  advance 
notice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
intention  to  amend  the  regxUatlons  for  tne 
child  nutriUon  programs  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  food  service  management  companies. 
We  know  you  are  aware  of  the  great  need 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  child  nutrition 
programs  to  reach  as  many  additional  needy 
children  as  possible  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible President  Nixon  and  the  delegates  to 
the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Pood, 
Nutrition,  and  Health,  have  urged  action  to 
make  these  programs  a  more  effective  de- 
livery system  in  the  drive  to  eUmlnate  pov- 
erty related  hunger  and  mainuuiUon  m  this 
country.  ,      .    . 

To  help  reach  this  goal,  we  have  evaluated 
all  available  resources  that  could  make  a 
contribution,  including  the  use  of  the  skills 
and  capacities  of  food  service  management 
companies. 

Our  analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  U  no  jusUficatlon  for  the  continued 
across-the-board  exclusion  of  food  service 
management  companies  In  the  operation  of 
the  school  lunch  and  other  child  nutrition 
programs  which  are  federally  assisted  by  this 
Department. 

Accordingly,  we  will  develop  new  regula- 
tions establishing  the  poUcles  and  standards 
imder  which  food  service  companies  may  be 
authorized  to  conduct  food  service  in  schools 
and  service  Institutions  receiving  Federal 
food  assistance. 

Under  this  change  in  the  Federal  regula- 
tions Stote  educational  agencies  would  still 
have  the  authority  and  discretion  through 
their  own  regulations  to  determine  their  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  the  use  of  food  service 
management  companies  in  schools. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  regulations 
will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible  for 
your  review.  We  are  aiming  for  April  1  as  the 
target  date  on  which  the  changes  wlU  become 
effective. 

Sincerely, 

EOWABD   J.   HXKMAN, 

Adminittrator. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Georgia. 

Also  included  was  the  message  as  spon- 
sored with  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDiLL)  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. I  express  my  gratification  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  department,  that 
It  Is  taken  care  of  in  this  effective  way. 
T^e  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
KADCE),  the  cosponsors,  and  I,  believe 
that  this  should  have  a  measurable  and 
helpful  effect  upon  the  totality  of  the 
pnwram. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremdy  helpful  in  some  of  the  large  cities 
that  have  no  large  food  serving  e<iuip- 
ment,  or  space.  In  the  hearings.  It  was 


brought  out  that  there  were  no  equip- 
ment, no  cafeterias,  or  dining  rooms  in 
some  of  the  large  metropoUtan  areas. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
very  point,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  in 
Chicago,  there  are  50,000  ghetto  chUdren 
who  attend  schools  without  faciUties  of 
this  kind.  This  amendment  certainly 
would  facilitate  providing  them  with  a 
needed  meal.  I  think  we  should  point  out 
that  many  times  we  hold  conferences  in 
Washington  and  nothing  ever  comes  of 
them  This  is  not  so  with  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and 
Health.  I  think  we  have  expeditiously 
moved  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  by  this  and  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois.  The  Senator  is  a  conspon- 
sor  of  tills  amendment  and  has  expressed 
the  deepest  interest  and  has  helped  work 
on  it  The  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  acknowledges  the  valuable 
contribution  of  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  who 
planned  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Nutrition  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

On  that  basis.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

AMENDMENT    WO.     S14 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  514  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Amendment   No.   514 

On  page  22.  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "a 
new  sentence  as  follows"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  following". 

On  page  22,  line  20,  Immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  "Whenever  the 
amount  of  annual  income  of  a  famUy  is  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  criteria  for  determin- 
ing the  ellgiblUty  of  a  child  of  such  house- 
hold to  receive  free  or  reduced-price  lun<di«, 
the  amount  of  annual  Income  prescribed  by 
such  criteria  shall  be  increased  by  25  per 
centum  In  the  case  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  state  shall 
be  Increased  accordingly." 

On  page  22,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(e)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Child  NutriUon 
Act  (rf  1966  (42  TJ.S.C.  1771)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  'Whenever  the  ampunt  of  annual 
Income  of  a  family  Is  prescribed  as  part  of 
tlie  criteria  for  determining  eligibility  of  a 
chUd  of  such  household  to  receive  free  or 
reduced-price  meals,  the  amount  of  annual 
Income  prescribed  by  such  criteria  shall  be 
increased  by  25  per  centum  In  the  case  of 
HawaU  and  Alaska  and  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  shaU  be  increased  ac- 
cordingly'." 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Is  reo^nized  for  10 
nUnutes. 

Mr  STEVENS.  First,  I  should  like  to 
make  certahi  that  the  record  Is  clear 
that  the  amendment  is  coeponsored  by 
both  Senators  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong 
and  Mr.  Inouye)  . 
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We  have  previously  recognized  the 
concept  of  the  cost  of  living  In  Alaska 
and  I  have  pointed  this  out  in  many 
ways. 

For  instance,  military  people  who 
serve  in  Alaska  are  paid  overseas  pay. 
Government  employees  are  paid  25  per- 
cent in  addition  to  the  fate  they  would 
be  paid  In  the  "South  48'— as  we  call 
them.  This  Is  cost-of-living  allowance 
for  Government  employees.  Many  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  on  a  wage  board 
scale.  Even  in  the  area  of  moving  costs 
for  those  displaced  by  Federal  projects, 
we  increased  the  payment  for  moving 
costs  to  recognize  the  extreme  high  cost 
of  living  in  my  State  and  in  Hawaii. 

Our  costs  are  25  percent  in  excess  of 
any  other  State  m  the  Union.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  merely  seeks  to  recog- 
nize this  in  terms  of  the  children  that 
would  be  benefited  by  the  programs. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  halving 
Just  recently  been  In  Alaska  on  the 
occasion  of  the  momentous  opening  of 
the  bids.  I  was  shocked  at  the  prices  for 
clothes,  meals,  for  hotel  rooms,  lodging, 
rent,  and  interest.  Everything  is  sub- 
stantially higher.  Certainly  In  view  of 
that  situation — and  the  same  situation 
also  prevails  in  Hawaii — I  know  that  the 
Senator  Is  seeking  to  put  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  on  the  same  basis  as  the  rest  of 
the  country  with  his  amendment. 

The  Senate  has  said  that  the  $4,000 
eligibility  standard  should  be  used.  The 
Senator  Is  seeking  to  except  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  by  increasing  the  standard  and 
thus  put  them  on  the  same  basis. 

I  support  him  and  commend  him  for 
pointing  out  the  needs  of  his  people. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  There  are  124,000  children 
under  the  age  of  18  in  my  State. 

As  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  have  been 
adopted,  thereby  placing  a  $4,000  figure 
in  the  bill,  there  would  be  14.062  children 
under  the  age  of  18  who  would  be  covered 
by  the  bill,  or  approximately  11  percent 
of  the  children  of  Alaska.  In  families 
having  a  family  Income  of  under  $5,000. 
which  would  be  the  goal  of  the  amend- 
ment we  have  offered,  there  are  18.057 
children  or  approximately  18  percent. 
That  would  be  close  to  the  natloiud 
average  of  the  effect  of  the  bill  as  it  has 
been  amended.  The  increase  brought 
about  by  raising  the  amount  from  $4,000 
to  $5,000  would  be  an  increase  of  38.4 
percent  in  my  State. 

In  the  case  of  Hawaii,  there  are 
304,000  children  under  the  age  of  18.  For 
those  In  families  with  family  incomes  of 
less  than  $4,000.  there  are  34,889  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  18.  That  is  approxi- 
mately 10  percent,  almost  exactly  as  is 
the  case  in  Alaska  for  those  in  families 
with  under  $4,000  annual  income. 

In  families  having  $5,000  annual  in- 
come or  less,  there  are  52,722  children 
under  the  age  of  18. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  this.  Al- 
though the  coverage  of  this  amendment 
is  approximately  the  same  as  in  Alaska — 


Hawaii  would  be  15  percent  and  Alaska 
would  be  16  percent.  To  raise  that 
amount  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  would  In- 
crease the  coverage  In  the  case  of  the 
children  in  Hawaii  by  59.7  percent. 

We  are  not  seeking  any  special  bene- 
fit. We  are  merely  saying  that  if  we  have 
a  figure  of  $4,000,  it  would  not  be  effec- 
tive because  it  would  not  cover  the  chil- 
dren of  people  living  in  poverty.  The  bill 
as  it  stands  covers  only  those  people 
living  in  abject  poverty. 

The  bill  will  not  assist  those  in  urban 
areas  with  a  high  cost  of  living.  This 
amendment  of  ours  is  not  something  Just 
for  the  native  people  of  my  State.  Most 
of  their  family  incomes  do  not  equal 
$4,000 

This  is  an  amendment  for  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  to  make  the  school  breakfasts 
and  lunches  available  to  the  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  urban  areas  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  where  the  cost  of  living  is  the 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

If  the  figure  $4,000  remains.  It  would 
be  discriminatory  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

Just  as  we  provide  Government  em- 
ployees with  a  co6t-of-li\ing  allowance 
and  provide  miliury  people  in  Alaska 
with  a  cost-of-living  allowance,  we 
should  recognize  that  a  25-percent  actual 
cost-of-living  allowance  should  be  In- 
cluded in  this  program. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  matter, 
I  cannot  see  setting  arbitrary  limits  in 
bills  such  as  this.  The  amount  has  been 
agreed  to.  I  support  it.  I  undersUnd  fully 
the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  figure.  However,  in  doing  so.  I  would 
hope  that  those  who  have  supported  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  realize  that  in 
supporting  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Hawaii  and  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  they  have  not  done  a  disservice 
to  the  people  of  my  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
objective  of  this  amendment  appears  to 
l>e  to  provide  in  both  the  school  lunch 
and  school  breakfast  programs  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  for.  first,  income  criteria  for 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  or  break- 
fasts 25  percent  higher  than  other 
States,  and.  second,  a  commensurate  in- 
crease m  Federal  funds  apportioned  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  appears  to  be  defec- 
tive in  several  respects. 

First,  the  income  criteria  for  free  or 
reduced  price  meals  are  required  to  be 
fixed  by  local  school  authorities.  This 
amendment  would  thus  require  Alaskan 
school  authorities  to  fix  the  income  re- 
quirement 25  percent  atwve  the  Income 
requirement  fixed  by  Alaskan  school  au- 
thorities. We  do  not  see  how  this  could 
be  done.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
probably  is  to  substitute  $5,000  for  the 
$4,000  minimum  income  criteria  adopted 
by  the  Senate  yesterday  for  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  the  similar 
amendment  adopted  for  the  school  lunch 


program  today.  But  the  amendment  does 
not  do  that. 

Second,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  amounts  apportioned  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  shall  be  increased  "accordingly. " 
This  raises  the  following  questions: 

What  funds  are  we  talking  atwut? 
Section  4  funds  for  the  regular  school 
lunch  program,  nonfood  assistance  funds, 
section  11  funds  for  special  assistance, 
section  32  funds?  The  amendment  is 
probably  directed  In  the  case  of  the 
school  lunch  program  to  section  11  funds, 
but  it  does  not  so  provide. 

Then,  if  we  determine  what  funds  are 
to  be  increased,  how  should  they  be  in- 
creased "accordirigly"  for  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  Pa<ysibly  the  intent  is  to  increase 
them  25  percent.  More  probably  the  in- 
tent is  to  use  a  $5,000  factor  for  Alaska 
instead  of  the  $4,000  factor  adopted  by 
the  Senate  yesterday  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  section  11  and  school  breakfast 
programs,  but  the  amendment  does  not 
specify. 

These  income  criteria  are  fixed  by  local 
school  districts  and  consequently  may 
vary  from  district  to  district.  Alaska 
might  have  a  wide  variety  of  Income 
standards,  as  might  every  other  State, 
with  possibly  two  or  more  standards  in 
each  district,  one  for  free  meals,  and  one 
or  more  for  reduced  price  meals.  Alaskan 
standards  might  be  higher  or  lower  than 
Hawaiian  standards.  If  New  York  au- 
thorities were  in  a  generous  mood  they 
might  fix  standards  above  those  for 
either  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  The  provision 
for  increasing  the  apportionment  Is  com- 
pletely ambiguous. 

The  committee  is  sympathetic  with 
this  amendment.  It  underlines  the  fact 
that  conditions  do  vary  from  country 
to  city  and  from  State  to  State.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  believe  that  it  is  feasible 
or  fair  to  fix  a  minimum  that  is  appli- 
cable in  all  areas  regardless  of  conditions. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  quite  high  In  Alaska  and  in 
Hawaii.  But  I  am  also  equally  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  is  quite 
high  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  perhaps  higher  than  it  is  on  a 
farm  in  south  Georgia  or  In  a  rural  area 
of  Hawaii  or  Nebraska. 

That  shows  the  foolhardlness  of  tr>- 
ing  to  legislate  national  standards. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  both  members 
of  the  Union.  We  make  laws  for  all  50 
States.  We  make  laws  to  apply  equally 
and  uniformly.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  if  the  Senate  were  to  set  up 
standards  and  then  make  exceptions  and 
name  two  States  that  have  different 
standards  from  the  other  48  States.  To 
my  mind.  It  might  be  a  serious  impair- 
ment of  the  equal  protection  provision 
of  the  law, 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  one  common 
country,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice. I  hope,  for  all.  We  should  have  equal 
application  of  the  law  for  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
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derstend  the  poslUon  sUted  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  and  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  remem- 
ber so  well  sitUng  up  In  the  gallery  at  the 
time  we  sought  statehood,  and  we  did  It 
on  the  basis  that  we  wanted  to  be  treated 
equally.  But  that  Is  Just  my  point.  No 
one— and  I  repeat,  no  one — can  deny  the 
statistics.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the 
Union  which  has  a  greater  cost  of  livtag 
than  ours,  other  than  Hawaii,  Under 
those  circumstances,  when  a  figure  of 
$4  000  is  submitted  in  a  bill  It  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  writing  in  x  dollars  for  the 
salary  of  a   Goverrunent  employee   or 
writing  In  a  figure  of  x  dollars  for  a  serv- 
iceman We  recognize  that  those  salaries 
in  Alaska  and  HawaU  do  not  provide 
Government  employees  and  servicemen 
enough  money  on  which  to  Uve. 

Now.  we  are  saying  we  should  have 
these  programs  to  assist  schoolchildren. 
We  want  equality,  and  that  Is  all— not 
special  benefits.  In  this  coiuiection,  as  far 
as  the  coverage  of  this  amendment,  I 
thought  it  was  very  specific.  It  states; 

••Whenever  the  amount  of  annual  Income 
or  a  XamUy  U  prescribed  as  part  or  the  cri- 
teria ror  determining  the  eUglblUty  or  a  chlW 
or  such  household  to  receive  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches,  the  amount  of  annual  Income 
prescribed  by  such  criteria  shaU  be  increased 
by  25  per  centum  In  the  case  or  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  and  the  amount  apportioned  to  each 
eUte  shall  be  Increased  accordingly. 


That  language  is  very  plain.  Whenever 
the  income  of  the  family  is  to  be  used  as 
the  criteria  we  would  get  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  Uving  is  at  least 
25  percent  higher. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  to  come  to  my  State  with 
me  as  I  go  arotmd  and  see  the  prices. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  there.  I 
know  that.  He  was  In  Anchorage.  The 
cost  of  living  there  Is  about  25  percent 

higher 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr,  President.  wUl 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yldd. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  I  have  been  to  the 
great  State  of  Alaska.  It  Is  a  great,  beau- 
tiftxl  growing,  and  dynamic  State.  I  am 
proud  it  is  one  of  the  50  States  in  the 
Union.  ^.  , 

When  we  get  Into  the  question  or 
prices,  they  vary  in  all  50  States.  I  do 
not  know  of  another  Federal  program, 
such  as  old  age  assistance,  when  we  say 
there  shall  be  one  price  for  New  York 
State,  a  different  price  for  New  Mexico, 
a  different  price  for  Kansas,  and  a  dif- 
ferent price  for  Alaska.  We  have  to  legis- 
late uniformly  for  aU  50  States,  It  would 
be  unfair  to  pass  a  law  for  49  States  and 
provide  that  the  application  of  that  law 
be  applied  In  a  different  manner  for  one 
State.  ,^     ^    , 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  I  am 
happy  to  hear  that  he  has  been  to  my 
State.  I  was  going  to  say  I  would  like  to 
take  the  Senator  to  the  places  where  the 
cost  of  Uving  exceeds  the  national  aver- 
age by  60  percent.  We  are  Just  talking 
about  the  amount  by  which  the  coat  oi 
living  exceeds  the  national  average,  and 
that  Is  the  amount  we  pay  Government 
employees. 


In  most  OEO  programs,  the  OEO  al- 
lowances are  25  percent  higher  for 
Alaska.  It  has  been  recognized  in  the 
poverty  program  that  there  are  excep- 
Uons  for  HawaU  and  Alaska  if  arbitrary 
national  limits  are  set  in  terms  ol 
eligibility.  ^     ...      ,,, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  I  did  not  favor  that 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  did. 
Mr  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  U  that  amendment 
had  not  been  agreed  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  would  have  the  complete  right 
to  make  those  determinations  by   the 
local  people  in  Alaska. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  but  It  Is  not  quite 
the  way  I  understand  the  situation.  Ii 
we  are  going  to  have  emphasis  on  this 
program,  it  is  necessary  that  ^aska  be 
heard  on  the  national  scene,  and  I  think 
we  should  be.  I  am  prepared  to  go  home 
and  defend  myself  for  having  voted  for 
this  program.  ,^        . 

All  we  are  doing  is  seeking  equity  under 
this  program  and  It  is  no  different  thaJi 
being  under  the  poverty  program  of  the 
OEO,  or  the  situation  in  connection  with 
Government  employees  or  military  em- 
ployees. ,         ^ 

As  I  told  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
prior  to  the  Senate  convening  today,  a 
young  military  man  who  serves  in  my 
State,  who  comes  from  another  State, 
gets  a  cost  of  living  allowance,  but  a 
yovmg  man  from  Alaska  who  goes  in  the 
military  and  serves  in  his  State  does  not 
get  an  allowance.  We  are  used  to  (Ms- 
crimination  in  some  Federal  laws  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  eliminate  some 
of  them  This  Is  Just  a  forerunner  of  dis- 
cussions we  hope  to  have  to  connection 
with  legislation  the  Preddent  has  sub- 
mitted in  terms  of  setting  national 
standards  as  far  as  the  poverty  level  is 
concerned.  ^ 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  a  fair  level  can- 
not necessarily  be  set.  But  if  there  are  to 
be  national  levels  in  the  law  they  should 
be  as  fair  as  possible  to  the  noncon- 
tiguous States.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
disagrees.  We  do  not  manufacture  any 
products.  Only  about  8  percent  of  our 
agricultural  products  are  grown  in 
Alaska.  We  import  almost  everything 
from  'outside,"  from  the  Senator's  State 
and  other  Stetes.  We  are  growing  with 
the  new  oU  industry  and  we  wiU  be  im- 
proving more.  ■.,*,, 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Senators  from  HawaU  in  connection  with 
this  effort  to  get  equity  for  our  two 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  vviU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  woiud 
Uke  to  add  to  the  presentation  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  by  advising  Sen- 
ators that  in  the  last  determination  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  city  of 
Honolulu  received  the  No.  1  rank- 
ii\g  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States.  If  our  present  laws  are  permitted 
to  remain  as  is  in  terms  of  qualification. 


we  WiU  have  approximatly  35,000  young 
chUdren  qualifying,  .   ^    „ 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  the  level  would  be  much 
more  realistic  and  we  would  have  an  In- 
crease of  approximately  60  percent,  rais- 
ing the  figure  to  55  percent. 

I  think  it  would  be  xmfortunate  if  the 
present  law  were  permitted  to  stand.  It 
would  mean  that  in  Alaska  and  HawaU 
innocent  chUdren  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  being  impoverished  would  have  to 
suffer  from  the  high  cost  of  living  in  our 
States.  ,         ,,    . 

As  noted  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
the  high  cost  of  Uving  in  HawaU  is  due 
to  high  transportation  costs,  and  our 
distance  from  the  maUiland.  The  effect 
would  be  to  penalize  those  young  people 
because  of  the  circumstances, 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  lead- 
ership and  initiative  in  promotuig  and 
sponsoring  the  pending  amendment.  I 
hope  the  amendment   of   the   Senator 

from  Alaska  is  agreed  to.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  .   ^ 

Do  Senators  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  PresidMit,  the 
serUor  Senator  from  HawaU  asked  to  be 
heard  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
and  I  would  like  to  wait  for  him.  How 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  35  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coi«ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  HawaU   (Mr.  Fonc)    as  he  may 

desire.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  HawaU. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  this  amendment,  which  would 
add  25  percent  to  the  amount  of  annual 
income  used  m  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  a  chUd  in  HawaU  or  Alaska  to 
receive  free  or  reduced  price  school 
limches. 

Official  Federal  Government  surveys 
on  costs  of  Uvmg  m  HawaU  and  Alaska 
suice  1949  have  consistently  shown  that 
it  costs  between  15  percent  to  more  than 
25  percent  more  to  Uve  in  these  non- 
contiguous States  than  it  does  to  Uve  in 
an  area  Uke  Washuigton,  D.C.  The  last 
survey  of  the  UB.  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission regardmg  the  cost  of  Uving 
for  Federal  white-coUar  employees  in 
HawaU  and  Alaska  as  compared  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  states: 

On  the  basis  ot  Washington  equaling  100. 
the  new  Indexes  were  determined  through 
the  1968  survey  to  be  130.0  in  Anchorage, 
139.3  in  Fairbanks,  125.3  in  Juneau,  116.4  in 
Honolulu. 


The  U  S  Depaiianent  of  Labor  earUer 
this  year,   m  recognition  of  HawaU's 
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higher  cost  of  living  increased  the  pov- 
erty level  income  criteria  for  Hawaii  by 
15  percent.  This  increase  has  allowed 
the  State  to  more  effectively  assist  lower 
income  families,  providing  them  with 
greater  opportunities  for  upward  mo- 
bility. This  move  allowed  the  State  to 
offer  assistance,  through  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  to  many  more  hun- 
dreds of  poverty  income  level  families  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

The  increase  from  $3,000  to  S4.000  in 
the  poverty  income  level  for  certain  pro- 
grams now  in  the  bill  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  However,  the  differential 
in  living  costs  and  income  between 
Hawaii  and  the  mainland  United  States 
has  existed  for  many  years  and  con- 
tinues. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  lessening  of  this  differen- 
tial, and  it  should  be  recognized  and 
allowed  for  in  this  measure. 

The  2,800  miles  of  open  ocean  separat- 
ing Hawaii  from  its  sister  States  imposes 
higher  living  costs  for  all  of  Hawaii's 
more  than  700.000  people.  These  higher 
costs  are  shared  by  all  industry  and  con- 
sumers in  Hawaii,  but  the  Income  levels 
remain  at  a  level  in  line  with  and  In 
many  Instances  lower  than  those  of  the 
citizens  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

This  peculiar  situation  of  high  costs 
with  no  comparable  increases  in  family 
income  should  be  recognized  when  such 
income  is  a  criterion  for  eligibility  in  a 
critical  program  such  as  this  school 
lunch  program.  To  Ignore  this  disparity 
would  place  many  of  the  schoolchildren 
in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  who  come  from 
lower  income  homes  at  a  disadvantage 
not  intended  by  the  Congress.  They 
would  be  denied  participation  in  the 
school  lunch  program  in  a  degree  that  is 
essential  to  their  continued  health  and 
well-being. 

I  believe  this  amendment  would  only 
put  back  into  law  the  spirit  in  which  the 
school  lunch  program  was  formulated  as 
it  affects  schoolchildren  in  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  income 
disparity  be  recognized  and  allowances 
made  for  it  in  this  ^sential  Federal  pro- 
gram. I  urge  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ment 514. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  and  get 
to  a  vote,  but  first  I  would  like  to  get  a 
few  mtore  Senators  present  on  the  floor 
before  I  do  so.  Meanwhile,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  time  will  be  charged 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMAIX3E.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorxim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time  £uid  have 
a  voice  vote.  I  am  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  word  that  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gkavcl)  is  on  hla 
way  to  the  Chamber,  If  we  could  delay  It 
for  Just  a  few  more  minutes. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  prepared  to  vote? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  am  prepared  to 
vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  think 
we  can  have  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
I  Putting  the  question.  I 

Mr.  TALMADGE.'Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  ^cGee).  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  MclNTYRE).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  <Mr.  Mctcalf),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington), the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings>.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MoNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  detained  on  official 
business.  • 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <  Mr.  Mundt)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37. 
nays  45,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 37 

Bellmon 

Hrusk* 

Nelson 

Bogus 

Hugbet 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pastore 

CMC 

Jackaon 

Pearsoa 

Cook 

JavtU 

Fell 

Cooper 

Magnuaon 

Percy 

Cxirtls 

Mauaileld 

Rlblcoff 

Eagleton 

MatJtlas 

Rchwelker 

Fong 

McOoveru 

Scott 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Stevens 

H«rt 

Montoya 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Hatneld 

Murphy 

Holliiit;:> 

Muskie 

NATa-45 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Miller 

Allen 

Ellender 

Moss 

Allott 

Ervin 

Prouty 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

B«vh 

Fulbrltsht 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Gold  water 

Russell 

Bible 

GoodcU 

Smith.  Maine 

Burdlrk 

Oore 

Smith.  lU. 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Gumey 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Jordan.  N  C. 

WUllams,  Del. 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young.  N  Dak 

Domtnick 

McCleUan 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Baker 

Long 

Saxbe 

Church 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McG«« 

Symington 

Orlffln 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Harris 

MetcaU 

T>dlnRS 

Kennedy 

MuQdt 

Yarbo  rough 

So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  m»tM>n  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    MO.     SIS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  submitted  amendment  No.  515,  ac- 
companied by  certain  remarks  which  ap- 
pear In  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  deal 
with  what  I  regard  to  be  a  very  serious 
gap  in  this  Nation's — - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  called  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  not  yet  called 
it  up.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  amendment  is 
designed  to  deal  with  what  I  regard  to 
be  a  very  serious  Inadequacy  In  our  pres- 
ent national  effort  to  bring  good  nutd- 
tion  to  those  who  do  not  now  have  it. 

There  has  been  ample  testimony  by 
Dr.  Lowell  and  top  pediatricians  and  ex- 
perts around  the  country  that  In  the  first 

4  or  5  days  of  life  the  human  mind  and 
the  human  body  are  most  vulnerable  to 
malnutrition  and  that  during  this  time 
malnutrition  can  cause  serious  and  per- 
manent and  physical  and  mental  damage 
that  cannot  be  remedied  in  later  life. 
It  is  here  that  a  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate nutrition  can  make  the  difference 
between  a  healthy  mind  and  a  healthy 
body  and  a  mangled  human  being  imable 
to  achieve  or  even  take  care  of  himself 
in  adulthood. 

The  pending  school  lunch  program. 
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however.  ha«  been  before  us  for  several 
days,  and  I  recognize  that  the  approach 
embodied  in  this  amendment  Is  new.  It 
has  not  been  subjected  to  hearings  and 
has  not  yet  been  the  product  of  discus- 
sions in  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs. 

Therefore.  I  rise  to  emphasize  what  I 
regard  to  be  the  serious  importance  of 
an  effort  in  this  field,  but  I  do  not  propose 
to  raise  It  as  an  amendment  at  this  time 
nor  to  seek  to  atUch  it  to  this  bUl. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
floor  manager  of  the  biU.  if  he  will  yield 
to  me  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delishted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  hate  Just  indicated 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  raise  this  amend- 
ment on  this  measure.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  whole  school  lunch 
program  will  come  up  for  renewal  in 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  breakfast  pro- 
gram will  come  up  at  that  time,  and  the 
committee  chairman  has  promised  full 
hearings,  and  we  would  be  delighted  to 
consider  the  Senator's  amendment  at 
that  time. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  not  pro- 
posing the  amendment  at  this  time,  be- 
cause it  was  offered  yesterday,  and  it 
was  never  considered  by  the  committee. 
It  is  most  far-reaching  and  comprehen- 
sive, as  the  Senator  knows,  and  even  our 
sUff  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  its  full 
import.  But  it  vrill  be  given  complete  and 
thorough  consideration  at  the  time  the 
Senate  committee  goes  into  this  area 
next  year. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  has  Just  said. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  will  shortly  begin  with  the 
President's  program  that  he  calls  the 
family  assistance  program. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  and  when  the 
House  sends  us  a  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 
One  element  of  that  particular  amend- 
ment is  a  national  system  of  day  care 
centers  to  take  care  of  children  while  the 
mothers  are  engaged  in  employment. 
This  gets  into  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  care  those  children  are  provided  dur- 
ing that  period,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  will  also  give 
some  thought  to  the  nutritional  element. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  1  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization is  eligible  for  contribution  of 
commodities  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
certain  Instances  I  think  it  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job.  Certainly,  day  care 
centers  enable  needy  mothers  to  work, 
and  a  nonprofit  organization  is  entitled 
to  it  under  existing  law.  Certainly,  it 
should  be  looked  into  carefully,  because 
that  is  a  laudable  purpose  and  probably 
should  be  expanded. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

I  do  not  intend  to  call  up  this  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^    ^,  ^, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  introducing 
the  amendment  and  making  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  aware  of  this. 

The  only  point  I  should  Uke  to  make 
and  get  into  the  Record  is  that  we  did 
have  some  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee that  rather  disastrously  showed 
that  of  all  the  children  who  are  bom 
today,  medical  science  has  determined 
that  approximately  5  percent  will  have 
some  mental  deformity;  that  taking  the 
same  group  of  children  today  and  pro- 
jecting them  to  the  age  of  5,  their  men- 
tal problems  will  increase  to  12  percent, 
and  that  means  that  we,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  this  Nation,  do  far  worse  than 
nature.  „ 

I  Just  wanted  to  get  this  into  the  Rec- 
ord, because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  is  vitally  important  in  regard 
to  the  Select  Commitee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  as  to  why  it  was  aUowed 
to  stay  in  existence.  When  we  uncover 
more  such  statistics  and  show  the  neces- 
sity for  a  revitalizatlon  of  parents  in 
this  country  to  imderstand  and  assume 
their  responsibilities  in  true  nutritional 
soundness  in  the  case  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  absolute  infancy  and 
5  years,  I  believe  we  will  have  cured  one 
of  the  major  problems  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  served  with  him  on  the  Nutri- 
tional Committee,  and  I  know  of  his  keen 
interst  in  this  matter,  and  I  compliment 
him  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  so  I  think 
tliird  reading  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who 
is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day we  voted  on  amendment  No.  508. 
I  reached  the  door  of  the  Chamber  Just 
as  the  regular  order  was  called  for.  I 
realize  that  the  call  for  the  order  is  com- 
pletely within  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  I  subsequently  voted  that 
this  matter  be  reconsidered,  in  the  hope 
that  I  would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  that  amendment,  and  I  want  to  state 
that  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  corroborate  the 
fact  that  he  was  unavoidably  delayed  due 
to  technical  difficulties  over  which  he  had 
no  control.  He  was  entering  the  door  of 
the  Chamber  Just  at  the  time  the  Chair 
was  announcing  the  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sehfitor  from  Virginia  is  a  cosponsor  of 
the  pending  bill.  He  and  I  have  discussed 
it  many  times.  He  delivered  an  excellent 
speech  last  evening  in  its  behalf,  and  I 
know  of  his  keen  interest  in  this  area. 
I  know  tliat  if  he  had  not  been  unavoid- 
ably detained,  he  would  have  been  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  of  the  vote. 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  -MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.   I 


have  directed  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
discuss  the  condition  of  the  elevators 
with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.   SPONG.   I  thank   the  majority 
leader.  .     ^ 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port S.  2548,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nutri- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  It  is  an  excellent  bill  that 
makes  needed  changes  in  our  child  nutri- 
tion program.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  beUeve  in  both  of  these  pro- 
grams and  I  want  to  see  them  as  adapt- 
able and  flexible  as  we  can  make  them. 
No  American  child  should  be  handi- 
capped in  any  way  by  lack  of  wholesome 
nutrition.  We  have  the  natiorml  capacity 
to  produce  or  even  to  overproduce  food. 
We  must  provide  distribution  to  our  chil- 
dren. .     .      ^      ■ 

The  bill  is  the  product  of  extensive 
hearings.  Witnesses  testified  from  the 
widest  possible  range  of  expertise  as  to 
how  we  can  do  a  better  Job  of  reaching 
children  through  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Expansion  of  these  programs  as  a 
delivery  system  is  the  quickest  and  most 
direct  route  to  improving  nutrition 
among  children— with  special  emphasis 
on  getting  at  least  one  or  two  good  meals 
a  day  to  our  neediest  children. 

S.  2548  is  a  very  comprehensive  meas- 
ure affecting  a  number  of  pliases  of  pro- 
gram operation  and  administration.  The 
committee  is  to  be  commended  for  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  really  successful  effort  to 
get  to  the  basic  problems  and  come  up 
with  solutions. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  bill 
that  I  find  particularly  attractive: 

First.  For  the  first  time  we  are  asking 
that  the  States,  from  their  own  resources, 
provide  some  program  money.  The  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  has  always  had 
a  3  to  1  matching  reqmrement.  The 
States  are  supposed  to  be  providing  from 
State  and  local  sources  $3  for  every  $1 
they  receive  in  Federal  funds  for  the  reg- 
ular school  lunch  program.  Aside  from 
State  funds  for  administration,  only  a 
handful  of  States  have  been  providing 
money  to  help  put  that  lunch  on  the 
table.  For  many  years  now,  States  have 
consistently  more  than  met  the  matching 
requirement  primarily  through  the 
coimting  of  the  children's  payments  for 
the  limch  as  a  credit  toward  the  match- 
ing requirement. 

Utah,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  one  State 
that  does  put  a  sulKtantial  sum  of  money 
into  the  program.  This  school  year  we 
are  providing  $1,737,857  in  State  school 
lunch  funds — almost  6  cents  a  meal.  This 
does  make  a  real  difference.  During  the 
1968-69  school  year,  54  percent  of  Utah's 
schoolchildren  participated  in  the  lunch 
program  compared  with  a  national  aver- 
age of  39  percent. 

S.  2548  would  require  that  States  pro- 
vide funds  from  State  revenues  toward 
meeting  the  matching  requirement.  The 
level  of  State  revenue  to  be  provided 
would  rise  gradually  imtil  it  constitutes 
10  percent  of  the  total  matching  require- 
ment. No  funds  from  children's  luncheon 
payments  or  privately  contributed  fimds 
of  any  kind  could  be  included  in  comput- 
ing the  10  percent. 
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Second.  The  proposed  change  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
is  really  needed.  At  the  present  time, 
special  assistance — higher  rates  of  re- 
imbursement per  meal  from  Federal 
funds — is  directed  to  schools  drawing  en- 
rollment from  low -income  families.  Now 
the  focus  is  to  be  shifted  to  the  needy 
ciiild — the  money  will  follow  the  child. 
Tlii.s  will  eo  far  to  help  reheve  the  impact 
on  tlie  paying  child  ui  schools  that  liave 
an  economic  mix  of  poor,  near  poor  and 
lower-middle-income  children.  Hereto- 
fore, the  child  who  pays  for  his  lunch 
also  had  to  help  pay  for  the  lunch  served 
to  those  in  his  school  who  could  not  aif- 
ford  the  full  price.  This  left  the  school  in 
a  real  dilemma — price  increases  can 
quickly  drive  the  paying  child  out  of  the 
program,  leaving  still  less  money  to  pro- 
vide free  meals  for  the  poorest  children. 
Everyone  loses.  The  proposed  new  section 
11  makes  real  sense  to  me. 

Third.  The  committee  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  incorporating  some  flexible 
features  that  will  permit  tesimg  of  new 
ideas  and  new  approaches  to  group  food 
service  for  children;  that  will  encourage 
efforts  to  improve  nutrition  education 
and  training  as  an  adjimct  to  the  child 
feeding  programs ;  that  will  enable  States 
to  use  available  funds  wheie  they  are 
most  needed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  by  no  means 
finished  our  task  in  child  nutrition.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  will  make  compre- 
hensive statutory  reforms,  provide  more 
adequate  funding,  and  make  the  admin- 
istrative changes  necessary  to  help  us 
meet  this  unfinished  Usk.  S.  2548  incor- 
porates the  best  advice,  the  best  thinking 
that  has  emerged  from  the  intensive 
scrutiny  of  the  child  nutrition  program 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Its  passage  will  move  us  'toward  that 
objective  so  eloquently  expressed  in  the 
early  sixties  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  Freeman : 

Never  let  It  be  sAld  of  UiU  decmde  that  we 
put  k^man  on  the  moon  but  lalled  to  put 
locd  In  the  moutbs  ol  hungry  children. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  8.  2548,  a  bill  which  would 
strengthen  and  Improve  our  child  feed- 
ing program  under  the  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

I,  of  course,  was  pleased  to  have  helped 
spotlight  and  stimulate  the  national 
-focus  on  the  hunger  Issue.  In  1967,  when 
the  Poverty  Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  was  in  Mississippi,  we  heard  testi- 
mony that  people  were  -starving."  This 
was  shocking  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to 
the  American  people.  I  Immediately  re- 
sponded that  if  this  were  true,  that  an 
emergency  situation  existed,  and  that  we 
should  go  directly  to  the  President  and 
get  him  to  provide  Immediate  emer- 
gency assistance.  Well,  the  bureaucratic 
buckpassing  that  ensued  in  the  last  ad- 
ministration was  unbelievable  and  is  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  so  pleased  that 
such  has  not  been  the  case  under  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  administration.  President 
Nixon,  believing  as  I  do.  that  with  Amer- 
ica's agriculture  abimdance,  no  family — 
and  particularly  no  child — should  go 
hungry.  The  Prealdent's  action  in  this  re- 
gard shows  his  commitment  to  the  cause 


of  Instirinc  proper  food  and  nutrition  to 
all  our  people. 

Last  Friday,  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
11651.  a  bill  to  provide  temporary  emer- 
gency assistance  in  order  to  provide  nu- 
tritious meals  to  needy  children.  This 
bUI,  H.R.  11651,  amended  the  NaUonal 
School  Lunch  Act  and  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  transfer  up 
to  $30  milUon  to  section  32  funds  to  allow 
California  and  other  States  to  continue 
to  serve  lunches  for  the  last  4  montlis 
of  this  school  year. 

•  Mr.  James  M.  Hemphill,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Food  Services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  California,  has  cor- 
responded with  me  on  the  situation,  and 
has  advised  me  that  imless  the  Congress 
acted.  California  would  have  "to  cut  back 
on  our  programs."  According  to  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures,  California, 
as  of  February  6,  had  requested  $569,236 
for  additional  funds  for  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches,  over  amounts  allocated  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
passage  of  tills  emergency  measure,  H.R. 
11651.  will  provide  California  with  the 
needed  assistance  to  move  ahead. 

The  school  lunch  program  began  in 
the  1940 's  and  it  has  been  of  great  value 
in  helping  American  children  secure  nu- 
tritional lunches.  That  is  why  I  am  so 
pleased  to  strongly  support  S.  2548,  which 
would  strengthen  and  improve  food  serv- 
ice programs  for  children  under  both  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  S.  2548.  the  bUl 
being  discussed  in  the  Senate  today, 
would : 

First.  Provide  for  advanced  appropri- 
ations for  child  nutrition  programs.  As  a 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  advanced 
funding  concept  in  our  education  pro- 
grams. The  present  practice  of  passing 
appropriations  for  a  school  year  when  the 
school  year  is  well  underway — or  In  the 
extreme  example  thisA^ear,  when  the 
school  year  is  drawing  w  a  cloee — creates 
administrative  nightmares  and  certainly 
is  not  conducive  to  good  education  plan- 
ning and  programs  or  to  the  wise  use  of 
taxpayers'  fimds. 

Second.  Authorize  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  $33  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
$75  million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $10 
million  for  each  succeeding  year  there- 
after for  nonfood  assistance.  This  pro- 
vides largely  for  equipment  to  help 
schools  prepare  and  serve  meals.  One  of 
the  findings  of  recent  studies  on  the 
school  lunch  program  and  other  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  committee's  hear- 
ings on  the  subject,  was  that  many 
schools,  particularly  older  schools  in  the 
inner-city  areas,  lacked  the  cafeteria  and 
kitchen  equipment  necessary  to  serve 
their  youngsters.  The  thrust  of  these 
changes  is  to  see  that  these  schools  do 
have  the  necessary  equipment  and  to  see 
that  they  have  It  as  early  as  posaible. 
This  accounts  for  the  higher  appropria- 
tions in  the  earlier  years  so  that  the 
equipment  can  be  secured,  and  then,  as 
more  and  more  schools  secure  the  equip- 
ment, it  is  envisioned  that  the  program 
win  taper  off. 

Also  a  change  Is  made  under  section 
5  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  to  add  an- 
other factor  In  the  formula  so  that  one- 


half  of  the  funds  imder  section  5  will 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need  for 
nonfood  assistance.  The  other  half  of  the 
funds  under  section  5  will  continue  to  be 
distributed,  as  in  the  past,  namely,  on 
the  basis  of  past  participation  and  the 
assistance-need  rate  which  is  based  on 
average  per  capita  income  in  the  vari- 
ous States. 

Tliird.  Authorize  1  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriations under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
to  be  used  for  nutrition  training  and  ed- 
ucation. In  addition  to  providing  the 
nccesj.iiy  resources  to  feed  our  school 
children,  it  is  impoilant  that  nutrition 
education  be  included..  Of  course,  this  is 
essential  for  the  cafeteria  supervisors  and 
woilcers,  but  it  also  is  needed  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  For  Inculcating  chil- 
dren in  good  nutritional  habits  has  the 
immediate  prosjxct  of  bringing  about  the 
improvement  of  d'ets  in  the  homes  of 
th,  sc  children,  and.  of  course,  over  the 
long  run  of  making  these  children  bet- 
ter pr.rents  and  leaders  subsequent  to 
their  departure  from  the  school  system. 

Fourth.  Require  that  State  matching 
represent  a  portion  of  the  local  match- 
ing requirement  under  the  regular  lunch 
program.  Under  section  4  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  Federal  grants 
must  be  matched  by  three  times  as  much 
In  local  fimds.  The  major  part  of  these 
local  funds  comes  from  children's  pay- 
ments for  these  lunches.  For  fiscal  year 
1972  and  fiscal  year  1973,  States  would 
be  required  to  provide  at  least  4  percent 
of  the  States  total  matching  require- 
ments from  State  fimds.  This  percentage 
increases  2  percent  each  succeeding  year 
until  State  revenues  make  up  10  percent 
of  the  matching  requirements  for  1978. 
Thirteen  States  already  provide  more 
than  10  percent  matching,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  California  is  one  of  the 
States  meeting  these  requirements*  This 
is  an  important  provision  for  It  encour- 
ages State  participation.  It  not  only  has 
the  desirable  effect  of  expanding  the 
funds  available  to  feed  youngsters,  but 
also,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  State's 
administrative  abilities  and  leadership, 
it  would  improve  the  program. 

Fifth.  Prohibit  the  public  Identifica- 
tion of  children  who  receive  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunches.  EUgibillty  for  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  local  school  authorities 
but  In  accordance  with  publicly  an- 
nounced policy.  Eligibility  criteria  would 
include  the  consideration  of  family  in- 
come, family  size,  and  the  number  of 
children  In  the  school. 

Sixth.  Re\ise  section  11  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  so  that  special 
assistance  funds  would  go  imder  a  for- 
mula that  is  derived  from  the  Elraaen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
which  is  based  on  the  number  of  low- 
income  children. 

Seventh.  Extend  the  special  assistance 
program  to  all  schools  and  change  the 
formula  for  apportioning  these  funds 
under  the  special  assistance  program  so 
that  all  needy  children  have  access  to 
the  school  limch  programs. 

Eighth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, where  there  is  a  severe  need, 
to  provide  up  to  80  percent  of  the  op- 
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erating  cost.  Instead  of  the  present  re- 
striction to  food  alone,  to  school  lunch 
programs  under  the  special  assistance 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Ninth.  Authorize  funds  for  special 
demonstration  projects  to  improve  the 
program  methods  and  facilities. 

Tenth.  FinaUy.  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  13-member  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Child  Nutrition  to  make  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  child  nutrition 
programs,  so  as  to  make  certain  they 
are  as  effective  as  pKjssible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  reported  a  good  measure  to 
the  fuU  Senate.  Senator  Talmadck,  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  as  well  as  Sen- 
ator AncEN,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  committee,  and  Senator  Dole  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  outstanding 
work  in  connection  with  this  measure. 
This  measure,  I  am  convinced,  will  pro- 
vide the  administration  with  the  tools 
it  needs  to  see  that  no  American  child 
goes  hungry.  I  certainly  wiU  support  the 
administration  in  this  commitment  and 
in  this  effort,  and  I  am  confident  that 
this  commitment,  in  cooperation  with 
all  levels  of  government  and  all  sectors 
of  our  economy  will  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  enact- 
ment of  this  program. 

niPROVED   CHIli)   rtEBINC    FROCEAMS    NEEDE© 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us,  S.  2548,  was  closely  and 
fully  considered  by  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  It  has  received  a  favor- 
able report  from  that  committee,  and  Is 
strongly  supported  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. The  bill  is  designed  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  food  service  programs 
provided  for  children,  and  it  provides 
many  significant  and  desirable  features 
to  help  make  the  goal  of  eradicating  him- 
ger  In  our  school-age  children  a  reality. 
It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  the  bill 
should  have  been  passed  In  the  form 
recommended  by  the  committee  without 
further  amendments.  The  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted  are  imwise  and 
Impractical.  They  impose  requirements 
that  go  too  far  toward  a  wholly  Fed- 
eral program.  The  cliild  feeding  programs 
have  always  been  a  cooperative  venture 
between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  Amendments  that  unduly 
and  xmnecessarily  weaken  this  coopera- 
tion, for  both  ftmdlng  and  administra- 
tion, are  dieplorable. 

In  balance,  and  after  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, I  have  decided  to  support  the 
amended  bill.  The  objectives  and  the  im- 
provements contained  in  the  committee 
bill  are  sound  and  outweigh  the  Inad- 
visable amendments. 

President  Nixon  pledged  in  his  special 
hunger  message  to  Congress  to  put  «m 
"end  to  hunger  in  America."  The  na- 
tional school  lunch  program,  together 
with  the  child  nutrition  programs,  offers 
a  balanced  and  soimd  approach  to  im- 
proving the  nutritional  well-being  of  our 
growing  schoolchildren.  However,  many 
children,  particularly  from  poor  families 
and  from  poor  areas,  are  not  receiving 
these  benefits.  To  assist  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiue  in  meet- 
ing their  commendable  objective  of  end- 
ing hunger,  the  expansion  and  improve- 


ment of  these  child  feeding  programs  Is 
necessary. 

The  Agriculture  Committee's  report  on 
this  bill  states  that  S.  2548  Is  designed  to 
reach  all  chUdren,  "particularly  those 
from  poor  economic  areas  whose  need  is 
greatest."  That  is  certainly  where  the 
problem  of  hungry  chUdren  Is  most 
severe.  It  has  been  estimated  that  6.5 
million  ChUdren  need  a  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch,  but  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture could  reach  only  3.5  million  of 
those  children  in  fiscal  1969.  More  are 
being  reached  during  this  current  fiscal 
year,  but  changes  proposed  in  this  bill 
for  the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
programs  wUl  more  effectively  insure  that 
all  needy  children  in  school  may  be  pro- 
vided with  nourishing  meals. 

One  of  the  objects  of  S.  2548  is  to  see 
that  the  funds  under  the  programs  will 
go  wherever  the  poor  children  are.  The 
reported  bill  provides  that  special  assist- 
ance funds  go  to  schools  according  to 
their  need  for  assistance  in  providing 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  circumstances  of  severe  need, 
where  necessary  to  pro\ide  for  an  effec- 
tive school  lunch  program,  to  authorize 
assistance  of  up  to  80  percent  of  pro- 
gram operating  costs.  Including  prepara- 
Uon  and  serving  costs.  This  provision  is 
needed  because  some  areas  are  too  poor 
to  support  the  program,  even  though 
they  receive  substantial  help  for  food 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  in  recent 
years  the  school  lunch  program  alone 
helped  to  feed  about  20  million  chUdren 
in  nearly  76,000  schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  About  3.5  biUion  meals  were 
served  armually  through  this  program. 
This  is  a  magnificent  accomplishment, 
and  deserves  the  highest  of  praise  from 
aU  thoughtful  people  concerned  about 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  The  23-year 
history  of  this  program  has  shown  it  to 
have  been  a  commendable  investment 
in  our  Nation's  greatest  asset — our  chU- 
dren. It  has  also  been  a  model  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  cooperation. 

The  chUd  nutrition  programs,  by  pro- 
viding for  school  breakfast  programs, 
preschool  and  summer  recreation  feed- 
ing programs,  have  l>een  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  Nation's  efforts  to  provide 
nourishment  to  the  needy  children  of 
America.  Alx)ut  400,000  children  were 
reached  last  year  in  the  summer  recrea- 
tion program,  and  about  100.000  chU- 
dren were  provided  with  meals  in  the 
day-care  program.  These  programs  have 
been  very  effective  and  helpful,  but  there 
is  much  more  Uiat  can  be  done. 

Let  us  Join  in  support  of  this  bill  to 
continue  the  progress  toward  fulfilling 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  hi  1946,  "to 
safeguard  the  health  and  weU-belng  of 
the  Nation's  chUdren."  Let  us  Join  Pres- 
ident Nixon  In  his  goal  of  ending  hunger. 
Let  us  Insure  the  necessary  food  and  nu- 
trition for  our  ChUdren  to  promote  their 
fuUest  mental  and  physical  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
pass  this  bill,  despite  the  objectionable 
features  which  have  been  ad<vted  on  the 
floor. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  HJt.  515  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  HH. 
515. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
WiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkgislauve  Clerk.  A  bUl  (HJl. 
515)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Ciiild  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
to  clarify  responsibiUties  relating  to  pro- 
viding free  and  reduced-price  meals  and 
preventing  discrimination  against  chU- 
dren, to  revise  program  matching  re- 
quirements, to  strengthen  the  nutrition 
training  and  education  benefits  of  the 
program,  and  otherwise  to  strengthen  the 
food  service  programs  for  chUdren  in 
schools  and  service  institutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  wUl  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  Senate  wUl  proceed  to 
consider  the  biU. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  515  l)e 
amended  by  striking  out  aU  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  inserting  the  text  of 

S.  2548,  as  amended.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  strike 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  of  H Jl. 
515  and  to  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  text 
of  S.  2548  as  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Cranston  In  the  chair).  The  question 
now  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  HJl.  515. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bUl  (MR.  515)  to  be  read 
a  third  time. 
The  biU  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  passage  of  the  biU. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  ShaU  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion   the    yeas    and    nays    have    been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 
The  biU  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce tliat  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts   (Mr.  Kbnwkdy),   the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
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MclNTYU).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
tMr.  Metcau).  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SrAuucAif  > .  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdings).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yakborouch)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church >  is  absent  on 
ctSclal  business. 

I  further  armounce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idciho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodo),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGce). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIifTTRE).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MrrcALr).  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Spaxkman)  .  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  TVonfcs) .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  'Mr.  Yarborovch>  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRimif)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtiNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxu), 
Is  absent  en  official  business. 

■nie  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town) , 
Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Munot)  would 


vote  "yea. 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  85 

na>'s  0,  as 

follows : 

(No.  58Leg.| 
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15 
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McCarthy 
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MetcaU 

Tydlnts 

Long 

Mundt 
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So  the  bill  ^H.R.  515)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  PresMent,  I  more 
to  lay  that  motimi  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ooosent  that  6.  2548  be  In- 
definitely postponed. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  S.  2548  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  a  weil-deserved  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmaoce).  His  management  of  the  ex- 
tremely important  school  li-Jich  measure 
was  a  monumental  task.  Wrestling  with 
the  complexities  of  providing  proper  food 
and  aid  to  needy  schoolchildren  of  our 
Nation  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  prior- 
ity. There  is  not  a  single  Member  of  this 
body  who  understands  better  the  prob- 
lems involved  with  the  administration  of 
such  a  program  than  Senator  Talmaock. 
We  appreciate  very  much  his  guidance 
and  his  thoughtful  views,  his  strong  ef- 
forts, and  his  great  devotion. 

Working  closely  with  Senator  Talmadce 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  fro-i 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken).  He,  too,  played 
a  major  role  in  enlightening  the  Senate 
regarding  the  ramifications  of  the  meas- 
ure and  aided  immensely  In  its  expedi- 
tious disposition.  Senator  Aiken  brought 
to  us  the  benefit  of  his  great  knowledge 
gained  through  the  many  years  he  has 
overseen  not  only  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram but  the  entire  farm  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern)  deserves  spe- 
cial commendation  for  urging  so  suc- 
cessfully liis  own  strons  and  sincere 
views.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  over- 
all high  quality  of  the  debate  and  his 
amendments  exhibited  a  keen  insight 
into  the  problems  of  hungry  schoolchil- 
dren. He  Is  to  be  congratulated. 

The  very  able  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  Is  also  to  be 
commended  for  his  contributions  on  this 
measure.  Because  of  his  efforts  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor,  the  Senate 
backed  the  bill  unanimously  In  its  final 
passage.  Also  assisting  in  explaining  and 
guiding  the  measure  tlirough  the  Senate 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  .  As  always  his  Incisive  views 
aided  greatly  the  orderly  discussion  and 
we  are  most  gratefuL 

The  Senate  as  a  whole  may  be  proud 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  attended  to 
its  duties  In  regard  to  this  bill  and  I  wljih 
to  commend  all  who  worked  to  make  this 
measure  so  successful. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
for  the  school  lunch  program  which  Just 
passed  the  Senate.  I  did  so  with  regret 
as  to  some  of  the  details  included  In  the 
bill. 

I  am  impelled  to  vote  for  the  bill  for 
two  principal  reasons. 

First,  I  have  always  supported  the 
school  lunch  program.  I  think  that 
it  is  a  fine  program  and  that  it  should 
be  continued. 

Second,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tauiadge>  has  spent 
many  months  of  work  in  an  effort  to  Im- 
prove that  prop-am.  Many  details  of  his 
work  which  will  improve  the  program  re- 
main in  the  Mil. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  however, 
that  my  votes  on  the  various  amend- 
ments agreed  to  on  the  floor  of  the  Sea- 
ate  by  very  close  votes  express  my  coa- 


victions  as  to  those  particular  details 
which  I  regret  have  been  placed  In  the 
bill. 

I  would  hope  that  the  other  body 
would  correct  those  details  or  that  they 
can  be  corrected  in  conference.  And  I 
would  very  much  hope  that  the  bill  not 
become  law  or  not  go  to  the  White  House 
in  the  form  in  which  we  originally  passed 
it. 


MESSAGES      FROM      THE      PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL   OF    A    BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  February  20,  1970,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  2214) 
to  exempt  potatoes  for  processing  from 
marketing  orders. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Office  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  Statc.<< 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  MANSION  AND  FOREIGN 
EMBASSY  PROTECTION  FORCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  652, 
H.R.  14944. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
wUl  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
14944)  to  authorize  an  adequate  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
and  foreign  embassies,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  consideration  of  HJl.  14944, 
I  am  grateful  for  the  presence  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper).  Later  in  the  discussion  of 
this  measure,  we  will  have  tlie  chairman 
of  our  Subcommitee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Joroam),  with  us. 
He  is  temporarily  absent  from  the  Cham- 
ber on  other  business. 

I  will  proceed,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  to  discuss  the 
measure  prior  to  his  returning  to  the 
floor,  at  which  time  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  our  commitee  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  as  well,  will  have  com- 
ments on  the  measure. 

The  pending  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  after  it  had 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  very  substantial  malorlty. 

The  legislation  would  amend  chapter  3 
of  tlUe  3  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  anthorizes  a  poUce  force  for  the 
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White  House  and  the  grounds  thereof. 
These  amendments  would  change  the 
name  of  the  force  to  the  "Executive 
ProtecUve  Service." 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  will  be 
f  J  place  the  force  under  the  direction  of 
tiie  U.S.  Secret  Service. 

It  will  also  Increase  the  scope  of  the 
duties  of  the  force  to  include  protection 
of  foreign  diplomatic  missions  located  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  such  other  areas  of  the 
United  SUtes.  its  territories  and  pos- 
.sessions,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  may 
direct  and  will  increase  the  size  of  the 
new  executive  protective  service.  This 
increase  would  go  to  850  members. 

I  think  it  is  important  as  we  con- 
sider this  legislation  to  realize  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  security  of  for- 
lign  diplomatic  mission  is  a  Federal  re- 
siwnsibility.  Sometimes  this  is  forgotten 
as  we  discuss  this  question.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  a  part  of 
his  constitutional  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  this  country's  relations  with 
foreign  governments,  is  responsible  for 
assuring  to  the  duly  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  to  the 
United  States  the  same  security  of  per- 
sons and  property  that  the  laws  of  this 
Nation  assure  to  our  own  citizens. 

Also,  under  international  law  and 
practice  this  protection  is  an  obligation 
of  the  Central  Government.  Protection 
is  afforded  American  embassies  In  for- 
eign countries  by  the  central  government 
in  the  coimtries  in  which  our  embassies 
are  located.  We  are  certelnly  well  aware 
of  the  Incidence  of  unrest  and  lawless- 
ness which  infects  much  of  the  world  to- 
day, including  our  own  country,  and 
about  which  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  spoke  In  such 
moving  language  just  a  few  days  ago. 

We  are  conscious  of  this  problem  and 
we  realize  that  the  institutions  which 
were  formerly  relatively  Immune  to  such 
criminal  activities  are.  in  a  sense,  the 
focal  point  today  for  the  disturbances, 
demonstrations,  and  disruptiveness  that 
occurs.  It  occurs  to  our  embassies  In 
other  countries,  and  It  is  documented.  It 
occurs  to  embassies  located  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  think  there  was  a 
time  when   embassies  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  were.  In  a  sense,  almost  to  be 
considered  off   limits  by   the  criminal 
element.    In    other    words,    they    were 
thought  of,  in  a  sense,  as  sacred  ground^ 
but  this  is  no  longer  true.  So  the  criminal 
tide  advances  upon  the  embassies  as  It 
advances  on  the  homes  of  persons  living 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  busi- 
nesses of  persons  attempting  to  make  a 
gainful  living  through  legitimate  enter- 
prise in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  been  informed — the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  other  Senators  will 
affirm  this  fact— that  the  Foreign  Diplo- 
matic Corps  has  repeatedly  petitioned 
the  State  Department  and  the  Office  of 
the  President  for  increased  protection. 
The  reason  they  asked  for  this  protec- 
tion is,  of  course,  because  of  the  high 
incidence  of  crime  directed  at  foreign 
embassies  and  the  persoiuiel  of  those  em- 
bassies. Because  of  this  Increase  In  the 
crime  rate  and  this  current  persistence 
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of  protest  and  violence,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  as  have  other  Govern- 
mental officials. 

In  fact,  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
not  only  those  who  live  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  those  Uving  through- 
out our  respective  States,  are  concerned 
over  the  problem  of  security  involving 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effect  on  our  own  foreign 
relations  which  could  result  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  United  States 
fails  to  discharge  Its  obligation  to  pro- 
vide adequate  security  for  these  missions. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  117  for- 
eign missions  in  the  immediate  metro- 
politan area  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
At  the  present  time  the  protection  of 
these  missions  is  the  responsibUity  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  or  the 
other  local  police  departments,  if  they 
are    located    in    nearby    Maryland    or 

Virginia.  ■uu*^ 

Due  to  the  very  heavy  responsibility 
and  demands  placed  on  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  for  protection  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  this  police  force  apparently 
is  unable  to  provide  the  amount  and  type 
of  security  that  the  foreign  missions  and 
their  personnel  believe  they  should  have. 
It  is  not  an  easy  problem,  and  It  Is  not 
one  that  has  a  solution  ready  made,  but 
it  is  one  we  attempt  today  by  this  legis- 
lation to  approach  constructively.  The 
best  answer,  we  believe,  is  a  specially 
trained  force  under  the  direction  of  a 
Federal  agency.  This  would  be  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service.  Thus  the  ambassadors 
and  other  members  of  the  missions  would 
be  protected  by  the  same  force  that  gives 
protection  to  the  White  House  and  its 
environs,  not  only  to  the  President  of 
the  RepubUc  but  also  to  the  members  of 
his  family.  ,     „ 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  14944  on  December  18.  1969, 
by  a  substantial  majority.  The  vote  was 
394  for  the  measuie  we  are  now  consid- 
ering in  the  Senate  and  only  seven  votes 
against  it. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  very  careful  consideration 
within  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
Initially  consideration  was  thiough  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  then  the  full  conunittee 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Senate  and 
recommends  its  passage. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  say  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  laying  down  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
might  desire  to  join  at  this  time,  or  per- 
haps other  Members  of  the  Senate  might 
wish  to  speak.  I  know  of  the  Intense  in- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  on  this 
problem.  Although  there  Is  some  dis- 
agreement, perhaps  we  can  adjust 
through  amendment  of  otherwise  some 
of  these  difficulties  and  have  a  measure 
we  can  pass  to^.ay  and  bring  to  the  desk 
of  the  President  for  his  signature. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  covered  this 


subject  very  adequately  and  with  his 
usual  competence.  I  would  just  emphasize 
the  point  he  made  that  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting foreign  missions  and  their  per- 
sonnel is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  particularly  of  the 
President.  Congress  has  recognized  this 
grave  responsibility  of  adhering  to  several 
conventions.  One  of  the  latest  was  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  Rela- 
tions signed  at  Vienna  ur-der  date  of 
April  24, 1963,  article  31,  section  3,  reads: 


3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2 
of  this  Article,  the  receiving  State  la  under  a 
special  duty  to  take  all  appropriate  steps  to 
protect  the  consular  premises  against  any 
intrusion  or  damage  and  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  consular  post  or 
impairment  of  Its  dignity. 

This  convention  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  October  22  last  year. 

An  earlier  convention  approved  by  the 
Senate  is  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Dip- 
lomatic Relations  of  April  18,  1962. 
Article  29  provides: 

The  person  of  a  diplomaUc  agent  shall  be 
inviolable.  He  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  form 
of  arrest  or  detenUon.  The  receiving  State 
shall  treat  him  with  due  respect  and  shall 
take  all  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  any  at- 
tack on  his  person,  freedom  or  dignity. 

It  Is  the  Senate's  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility, because  of  its  approval  of 
these  conventions,  to  pledge  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  diplomatic 
agents,  usually  referred  to  as  ambas- 
sadors or  ministers  and,  by  later  con- 
ventions, consuls. 

There  is  not  only  a  responsibility  to 
protect  the  personnel  of  foreign  mis- 
sions— that  is  our  primary  responsibil- 
ity by  law,  because  a  convention  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land— but  we  should  also 
do  so  to  help  assure  and  to  insist  that 
Americans  In  diplomatic  missions  abroad 
are  properly  protected. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  the  expanded 
White  House  Police  Force,  which  would 
be  renamed  the  Executive  Protective 
Service,  would  be  recruited  by  the  Secret 
Service,  and  the  command  function 
would  be  exercised  by  the  Director  of 
the  Secret  Service.  It  would  require  the 
recruitment  of  about  600  additional  offi- 
cers. The  cost  during  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year  would  be  $4.2  million,  in- 
cluding many  initial  and  first-time  only 
costs,  and  for  fiscal  1971  are  estimated 
at  $9,950,000. 

The  measure  does  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere vrith  the  duties  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  Its  primary  purpose  is 
that  of  security  for  the  personnel  of  for- 
eign missions.  But  this  force  would  also 
have  security  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  White  House  and  buildings  of  the 
Federal  Government  when  required,  as 
well  as  for  foreign  missions  and  their 
personnel. 

In  the  presentation  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Eugene  T. 
Rossides,  and  the  Director  of  the  Secret 
Seirvice,  Mr.  James  J.  Rowley,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  increasingly  represent- 
atives of  foreign  governments  who  are 
residents  here  were  not  being  ade<iuately 
protected.  There  have  been  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  burglaries,  housebreakings,  and 
Iiersonal  assaults  on  the  personnel. 

The  police  would  not  be  required  to 
exercise  the  responsibility  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  if  demonstrations  or  riots 
should  occur.  TTiat  function  would  con- 
tinue to  reside  with  the  Metropolitan 
Police. 

I  think  that,  in  general,  supplements 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph > .  I  strongly  support  the  bill,  which 
is  an  administration  bill,  and  urge  that 
it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  14944.  and  urge  its 
prompt  approval. 

For  reasons  that  are  pretty  obvious, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  protec- 
tion force  which  the  President  has  re- 
quested for  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
the  foreign  embassies. 

Every  day  we  are  confronted  in  the 
press,  on  the  radio,  and  even  on  TV  with 
evidence  of  this  need. 

The  reasons  were  underscored  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Honorable  Eugene  T. 
Rossides.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Buildings  and  Grounds  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  Rossides  said: 

with  th«  Increase  In  the  crime  r«te  and 
the  current  condltlona  of  violence  and  pro- 
test prevailing  In  our  contemporary  society, 
the  President  has  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  problem  of  security  involv- 
ing foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  the 
adverse  effect  on  our  foreign  relations  which 
could  result  If  the  Federal  Government  falls 
to  discharge  Its  obligation  to  provide  ade- 
quate security  for  these  missions. 

As  Mr.  Rossides  added: 

The  ultimate  responslblUty  for  the  secu- 
rity of  foreign  diplomatic  missions  Is  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

Just  as  we  expect  our  embassies  and 
missions  abroad  to  be  protected,  so  must 
we  provide  protection  for  foreign  em- 
bassies and  missions  In  this  country  and 
our  possessions. 

The  need  for  such  protection  was  em- 
phasized most  strongly  by  Mr.  James 
J.  Rowley.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  in  his  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Rowley  said: 

Current  conditions  are  much  different  than 
those  of  the  past,  as  we  all  know.  The  Inci- 
dence of  unrest  and  lawlessnesM  which  to- 
day Infects  our  country,  as  weU  as  others, 
has  spread  to  and  finally  engulfed  many  of 
those  Institutions  which  were  formerly  rel- 
atively Immune  from  such  activity. 

Oxa  newspapers  graphically  report,  almost 
on  a  dally  basis,  abuses  of  such  entitles  as 
churches,  schools.  coUeges.  and  public  offices. 
During  the  past  few  years,  and  with  Increas- 
ing frequency,  criminal  attacks  have  also 
been  directed  toward  foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions located  In  the  Greater  Washington. 
D  C.  area,  resulting  in  demands  for  adequate 
protection  from  the  diplomatic  personnel 
who  have  been  victimized. 

Mr.  Rowley  cited  some  disturbing  fig- 
ures regarding  such  attacks.  He  said: 

For  example,  during  calendar  years  1967. 
1968,  and  through  December  2.  1989.  a  total 
of  44  robberies  and  attempted  robberies  were 
reported  by  foreign  embaaslee:  13  breaking 
and  enterlnga:  two  bombings:  39  threats  ot 
violence   which   could   lead   to  personal  In- 


jury or  property  damage  to  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel and  property:  and  16  separate  acts  of 
vandalism. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  recognized 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  area  and  last  Decem- 
ber 18  approved  the  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  394  to  7. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
reported  the  House-pa.ssed  bill  with  or\ly 
one  dissenting  view. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Yoimc) .  as  we  heard,  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting foreign  embassies  should  be  left 
to  the  District  police  and  that  any  addi- 
tional police  should  be  available  for 
the  protection  of  all  citizens 

Now.  we  all  share  the  Senator's  con- 
cern about  the  high  incidence  of  crime 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  But  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  of  Ohio,  we  are  talking 
about  two  different  things  here. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  able  colleague  yield  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
on  the  question  of  passage  of  this  bill,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think  we  ought  to 
ask  for  it  on  recommittal  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  motion  to  recommit  pending. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  we  all  know.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Washiiigton  police  to  protect 
all  persons  from  criminal  acts.  Under 
this  bill  before  the  Senate  the  Executive 
Protection  Service  will  undertalce  to  pro- 
tect foreign  embassies  from  criminals. 
But  Its  role  will  be  more  limited,  and  It 
will  work  closely  with  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  at  all  times. 

The  bill  would  authorize  600  addi- 
tional men  for  the  protection  force  and 
Senator  Youhg  In  a  letter  to  other  Sen- 
ators has  suggested  no  more  than  351 
would  be  required  Inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  foreign  embassies,  as  the  Senator 
says,  are  "clustered  side  by  side." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  task  is  some- 
what greater.  As  Mr.  Rowley  pointed  out 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Groimds,  there  are  117  diplomatic  mis- 
sions In  the  greater  Washington  area. 
Of  these.  16  to  24.  he  also  noted,  have 
requested  special  protection. 

In  addition.  I  would  point  out.  the 
bill  also  would  authorize  the  President 
to  use  the  servloe.  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  for  the  protection  of  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  located  "in  other  areas  in 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
possessions." 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  President's  re- 
quest is  quite  modest  in  terms  of  man- 
power. 

But  there  Is  a  more  important  consid- 
eration involved  in  this  matter.  It  is  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  the  duty  to 
keep  our  relations  with  foreign  nations 


and  their  representatives  on  a  proper 
and  meaningful  plane. 

One  of  the  important  ways  we  do  this 
Is  to  treat  their  representatives  as  guests 
in  our  country  and  to  protect  them  from 
violence.  To  do  less  would  be  to  abdicate 
our  duty  and  risk  strained  relations  with 
other  nations. 

I  am  sure  no  one  would  like  to  see  the 
assassination  In  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton the  way  the  American  Ambassador, 
John  Gordon  Mien,  was  murdered  in 
Guatemala  in  1968.  Nor  would  we  like 
to  see  the  Philippine  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington flrebombed  as  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  the  Philippines  was  flrebombed 
on  last  February  18. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  matter  the 
United  States  must  set  an  example — we 
must  see  that  those  who  come  here  as 
representatives  of  foreign  countries  have 
the  protection  they  need. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  thing:  We  all 
agree  that  we  need  better  protection 
against  crime  here  in  the  District.  The 
President  has  proposed  stronger  anti- 
crime  measures  for  the  District  and  the 
Nation,  but  not  one  of  more  than  a 
dozen  bills  has  crossed  his  desk. 

The  protection  service  proposed  in  this 
bill  will  give  limited  help  in  that  direc- 
tion by  freeing  District  police  from  some 
of  their  responsibilities — and  fulfill  our 
responsibility  In  another  Important  area 
at  the  same  time. 

For  this  reason  I  strongly  favor  this 
legislation.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Just  happened  to 
come  into  the  Chamber  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  said  that 
not  one  of  the  crime  bills  has  crossed  the 
President's  desk.  I  think  the  Record 
ought  to  be  made  clear  that  as  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  all  the  crime  bills 
affecting  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
three  or  four  other  significant  bills,  in- 
cluding the  omnibus  crime  bill  and  the 
drug  control  bill,  have  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  majority  leader  is 
certainly  correct.  The  Senate  has  a  much 
better  record  of  performance  on  these 
bills  than  the  other  body. 

AMXNOKKNT   NO.    SOS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
bad  bill.  But  before  I  proceed  to  any  ex- 
pression of  my  views,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment. No.  505,  and  ask  that  it  be 
reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LtoisLATWE  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  proposes  amend- 
ments (No.  505).  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  Une  17.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  aown  through  line  33,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
of  section  303(a); 

(6)  by  amending  section  303(b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(b(  Members  of  the  ExecuUve  Protective 
Service  shall  be  recruited  xmder  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations  on  a  nationwide 
basis  Meaabers  of  such  Service  may  alao  be 
appointed  from  the  memberm  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  and  the  United  SUtes 
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Park  Police  force  from  list*  fumUhed  by  the 
officers  In  charge  of  such  forces.  Whenever 
any  vacancy  Is  created  In  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  or  the  United  States  Park  Police 
force  as  the  result  of  an  appointment  to  the 
Executive  Protective  Service,  such  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  In  the  manner  provided  by 
law.  In  the  period  of  time  which  follows 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence  and 
precedes  January  1,  1975,  but  not  more  than 
thirty  members  of  the  MetropoUtan  Police 
force  may  be  appointed  annually  to  the 
Executive  Protective  Service." 

(7(  by  striking  out  section  205;  and 
(8)  by  striking  out  In  section  206  "Mem- 
bers appointed  pursuant  to  section  205  of 
this  title"  and  Uisertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
•Members  of  the  Executive  Protective  Service 
not  appointed  from  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  or  the  United  States  Park  Police  force". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  Important  remedial  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  is  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  transfers  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  Force  to  the 
proposed  Focecutive  Protective  Service 
should  the  pending  bill  be  enacted  Into 
law. 

This  amendment  should  not  be  ob- 
jected to  by  anyone.  It  would  prevent 
the  stripping  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force.  Members  of  the  D.C.  Police  Force 
might  weU  say,  "Well,  if  they  are  adding 
600  more  members  to  the  special  execu- 
tive police  force  of  fancy  dans,  tliat  Is  a 
very  attractive  assignment,"  and  a  large 
number  of  officers  in  the  police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  might  think 
they  would  enjoy  wearing  those  special 
uniforms  and  having  an  easy  life. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  more  tough  cops. 
We  do  not  need  this  fancy  executive 
protective  service,  so-called.  While  I  do 
not  wish  to  aigue  my  amendment  at 
length  because  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  say 
there  cannot  be  any  valid  argument 
against  It.  If  It  Is  said  that  at  the  outset 
some  of  the  present  police,  intelligent. 
good  members  of  the  present  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Force,  should  be  permitted  to 
enroll  in  this  force,  my  amendment  would 
place  the  limit  of  such  enrollments  at  30 
a  year,  so  that  we  would  not  strip  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force.  I  hope  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who 
is  handling  the  bill  will  see  the  merit  of 
my  amendment  and  accept  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  re- 
marks and  his  amendment.  I  had  not 
had  an  opportimity  to  study  it  before  I 
came  in,  but  I  think  It  Is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  we  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  would  like  to  be  heard. 
I  Inquired  of  the  Treasury  Department 
as  to  its  purpose  and  methods  in  recruit- 
ing such  personnel.  I  have  their  answer, 
which  is,  first,  that  the  Secret  Service 
will  utilize  74  field  officers  throughout 
the  country  to  accomplish  this  effort. 
Then  they  make  this  statement: 


The  recruitment  effort  wlU  not  be  directed 
toward  the  police  agencies  of  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Secret  Service  Is  well  aware  of  the 
crime  situation  In  our  Nation's  Capital,  and 
will  do  nothing  to  weaken  this  situation.  In 
addition,  before  an  officer  can  transfer  from 
the  Metropolitan  PoUce  or  Park  Police  to  the 
Executive  Protective  Service,  he  must  be  re- 
leased In  wrlttng  by  the  organlsaUon.  It  »« 


expected  that  practically  all  of  the  personnel 
for  the  ExecuUve  Protective  Service  will  be 
recruited  from  oiu"  nationwide  effort. 

I  thought  I  should  place  this  informa- 
tion in  the  Record  to  show  that  that  is 
the  intention  of  the  Secret  Service.  But  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
was  the  testimony  that  we  received  when 
we  held  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  505)  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  at  some  length  on  this  bill. 
I  regard  it  as  a  bad  bill.  It  had  been  my 
intention  to  make  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  committee. 

However,  in  view  of  the  acceptance  of 
this  amendment.  I  will  not  make  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  and  cause  us  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  give  ad- 
ditional time  to  this  matter.  The  bill 
should  be  defeated,  and  I  intend  to  be 
heard  In  expressing  opposition  to  it. 

This  bill  was  reported  from  the  sub- 
committee to  the  full  committee  follow- 
ing a  single  39-minute  session  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  This  biU,  If  enacted,  will  cost 
texpayers  at  lea:t  $10  million— more 
than  that.  I  would  say— for  the  first 

VPfll* 

In  the  39-minute  session  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  PubUc  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  two  witnesses  testified — Eu- 
gene T.  Rossides.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Enforcement  and  Operation,  VS.  Secret 
Service,  Treasury  Department  and 
James  J.  Rowley.  Director  of  the  VS. 
S6cr6t  Service 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  On  the 
basis  of  that  hearing  and  the  brief  de- 
bate that  I  read  in  the  Record  that  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. „    ^ 

Advocates  of  the  bill  argue  that  we 
must  provide  for  other  countries  the 
same  protection  they  provide  for  our  em- 
bassies and  personnel  in  their  countries. 
Think  of  that.  They  are  arguing  that 
we  must  provide  to  the  personnel  and  the 
ambassadors  of  the  117  foreign  missions 
in  Washington  the  same  protection  that 
those  countries  are  giving  us. 

Mr.  President,  our  Ambassador  to 
Brazil  was  kidnaped  and  held  as  host- 
age. Nothing  like  that  has  happened 
here.  What  has  happened  here  was  that 
the  butler  of  the  Italian  Ambassador 
while  walking  one  afternoon  a  few  doors 
from  the  Embassy  was  assaulted  by  four 
young  hoodlums.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
proposed  special  force  of  police  in  fancy 
uniforms  reminiscent  of  Napoleon's  old 
guard,  could  have  prevented  the  butler  of 
the  Italian  Ambassador  from  that  as- 
sault. The  butler  was  banged  sut)und  a 
little,  but  not  seriously  injured.  A  small 
amount  of  money  was  taken  from  him. 
The  Ambassador  in  his  wrath,  wrote  a 
letter  of  protest  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  it  Is  in  the  record  of  our  sub- 
committee. In  his  letter  he  requested 
continuous  police  protection  for  the 
Itoliari  Embassy.  That  was  given  as  the 


reason  for  this  proposed  legislation— be- 
cause the  Italian  Ambassador's  buUer 
was  assaulted  on  the  street.  In  broad 
daylight,  a  few  steps  away  from  the  Em- 
bassy. 

In  Manila,  in  the  Philippine  RepubUc. 
a  nation  that  was  created  by  the  blood 
and  valor  of  American  youth,  our  Em- 
bassy was  burned,  stoned,  and  was  partly 
destroyed.  A  similar  incident  occurred  in 
Peru. 

Let  me  say.  as  one  who  is  opposed  to 
this  biU.  that  very  definitely  we  In  the 
United  States  have  given  far  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  embassies  in  Washington 
and  to  the  ambassadors  and  representa- 
tives of  these  117  nations  than  our  em- 
bassies and  their  staffs  have  received  In 
many  other  nations. 

Advocates  of  the  bill  argue  that  we 
must  provide  for  other  countries  the 
same  protection  they  provide  for  our  em- 
bassies. We  know  what  happened  to  our 
Ambassador  in  Brazil  and  to  our  Em- 
bassy In  Peru,  where  our  Embassy  was 
ransacked,  and  in  Tokyo,  where  the  police 
came  out  in  hundreds  to  succeed  in  keep- 
ing oiur  Ambassador  from  being  injured, 
but  where  our  Embassy  has  been  very 
badly  damaged. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to  re- 
port that  no  foreign  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  has  been  kidnaped,  and 
no  embassies  in  the  United  Stotes  have 
been  ransacked.  The  fact  Is  that  those 
now  responsible— the  Metropolitan  PoUce 
force — are  providing  the  protection  at 
home  that  we  expect  overseas.  The  pro- 
posals embodied  in  this  measure  would 
not  provide  for  better  protection  of  for- 
eign embassies  or  better  law  enforce- 
ment. Indeed,  they  might  frustrate  and 
complicate  police  protection  for  the  em- 
bassies and  for  all  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Our  Metropolitan  Police  force  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  understaffed  to  a 
very  large  extent— by  661  men  at  the 
present  time,  as  I  understand. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  few  recent  news- 
paper items  from  Washington.  D.C, 
papers.  We  had  better  be  a  Uttie  more 
concerned  about  a  20-year-old  secretery 
of  a  U.S.  Senator  who  was  raped  last 
night.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  name  the 
fine  young  lady,  nor  the  Senator.  This 
item  is  from  today's  Washington  Post. 
We  are  apparently  doing  nothing  about 
that  In  this  proposed  bill.  We  are  not 
leading  a  campaign  to  employ  more  tough 
cops  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  No.  We 
are  proposing  now  an  elite  force  of  spe- 
cial "fancy  Dans." 

Here  Is  another  news  Item,  "Catholic 
University  Co-ed  Slain."  It  remains  an 
imsolved  crime.  I  will  advert  again  to 
those  very  sad  incidents  later. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  establish- 
ing at  this  time  what  would  amount  to 
an  850  man  Praetorian  guard,  almost 
one-fifth  as  large  as  the  entire  District 
of  Columbia  police  force.  What  we  need 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  to  pay  the 
ordinary  cops  higher  salaries,  so  that 
young  men  will  be  interested  in  making  a 
csueer  of  law  enforcement.  Instead  of 
this  special  bill  creating  a  praetorian 
guard  for  the  White  House  and  then  as- 
signing them  to  the  protection  of  the 
embassies,  we  need  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia  Judges  of  Integrity,  who  have 
backbone,  to  enforce  the  law  and  pro- 
vide real  punishment  to  those  who  are 
found  guilty.  This,  instead  of  those  who 
riot  here  being  released  on  $25  cash  bail, 
never  reappearing  in  court,  or  a  Judge 
sentencing  some  culprit  to  30  days  in  the 
workhouse  and  then  secretly,  later  on 
the  same  day — as  some  of  the  Judges 
here  have  done,  and  I  can  name  them — 
changing  that  and  granting  them 
probation. 

The  title  given  to  this  legislative  pro- 
posal is.  in  itself,  a  misnomer.  The  fact 
is  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  Is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  indicate  that  the 
present  ceiling  of  250  members  for  the 
White  House  police  force  is  Inadequate 
to  protect  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  quite  a  good 
sized  number,  so  that,  when  visiting 
potentates  come  to  Washington,  our 
President  can  be  happy,  indeed,  to  see 
these  250  men  parading  around  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  which  must  have 
impressed  him  on  his  European  trips.  It 
is  high  time.  In  this  country,  that  we 
quit  aping  royalty  from  the  old  world. 

Of  course,  the  Districts  police  force 
should  be  increased.  The  sole  reason  for 
the  passage  in  the  Senate  of  this  pro- 
posal Is  to  provide  new  protective  serv- 
ices, so  it  is  claimed,  for  foreign  embassies 
located  in  the  metropohtan  area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  such  other 
areas  within  the  United  States  as  the 
President  may  direct  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Mr.  President.  Washington.  D.C..  is 
the  Federal  City.  Of  course.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  police  force  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  protect  all  citizens  In  the  Fed- 
eral City — visitors  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  visitors  from  the  50  States 
of  the  Union  who  come  to  this  beautiful 
city.  They  certainly  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive at  least  the  same  protection  as  the 
butler  in  the  Italian  Embassy,  whose 
letter  brought  about  the  preparation  of 
this  blU. 

As  the  host  government,  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  all  reasoiutble 
precautions  necessary  to  assure  the 
safety  of  foreign  diplomatic  missions. 

I  think  that  we  are  doing  that. 

They  are  undoubtedly  better  protected 
than  secretaries  to  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  young  ladies  who  are  attending 
Catholic  University,  and  that  14-year-old 
girl  who  was  slain  with  an  Icepick  and 
thrown  out  of  an  automobile  within 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  of  where  I  live. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  all  about  the 
disorders  In  our  streets  today,  and  the 
dangers  of  walking  them.  I  am  very  proud 
to  tell  the  Senate  that  I  have  In  my 
home  a  little  13-year-old  girl  whom  we 
have  adopted.  On  some  nights,  when  she 
is  home  from  boarding  school,  she  baby- 
sits a  short  distance  down  the  street  from 
us  at  Colonel  Barbers  house.  Her  baby- 
sitting period  ends  at  10  o'clock  at  night. 
I  either  walk  down  Manning  Place  North- 
west toward  MacArthur  Boulevard  to  get 
hec.  or  Colonel  Barber  himself  brings 
her  home,  because  neither  one  of  us 
would  permit  her  to  be  out  alone  at 
night  for  even  a  few  minutes. 

The  police  force  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia is  understaffed  at  the  present 
time.  But.  no.  we  are  not  adding  to  them. 
We  are  not  seeking  recruits  for  them.  We 
are  coming  in  here  to  add  600  men  to  a 
praetorian  guard  for  the  sole  protection 
of  foreign  missions. 

When  this  matter  was  first  discussed 
in  committee,  it  was  stated  that  the  cost 
of  each  man  would  be  $9,600  a  year  to 
start.  I  asked  a  few  questions  and  con- 
ducted a  cross-examination  on  that 
point.  I  observed  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  starting  salaries  for  a  po- 
liceman in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
starting  salaries  for  schoolteachers. 
Teachers  still  get  $7,000  a  year.  However, 
they  were  talking  about  a  $9,600  cost  for 
each  member  of  this  praetorian  guard  for 
the  White  House. 

I  am  glad  that  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered has  been  accepted,  and  that  if  the 
bill  is  passed,  it  will  mean  that  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  will  not  be  raided 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  30  men  a  year. 
I  think  it  will  be  unfortunate  to  lose  even 
30  a  year. 

I  say  that  we  have  given  much  more 
protection  to  embassies,  to  ambassadors, 
and  to  those  who  work  In  the  embassies 
than  we  have  been  giving  to  visitors  who 
come  to  Washington  from  all  over  the 
Nation  and  to  those  who  live  in  the  Capi- 
tal City.  I  believe  that  an  outrage  would 
be  perpetrated  If  the  pending  bill  Is 
parsed. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  years, 
the  District  of  Columbia  police  force  has 
had  the  primary  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting the  property  of  foreign  missions 
and  Individuals  assigned  to  them.  There 
is  really  no  evidence  that  It  is  now  nec- 
essary to  create  a  special  constabulary 
for  the  purpose,  unless  one  is  so  im- 
pressed by  the  Incident  involving  the  but- 
ler in  the  Italian  Embassy  being  roughed 
up  and  robbed  In  broad  daylight  I  do  not 
know  how  these  fancy  dans  In  the  pro- 
posed praetorian  guard  can  prevent  that 
from  occurring  In  daylight. 

Furthermore,  passage  of  the  bill  would 
grossly  distort  the  proper  priority  of 
crime  control  which  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  needs. 

Comparative  crime  statistics  for  the 
3 -year  period  1967-69.  between  crimes 
Involving  embassies  and  embassy  per- 
sonnel and  District  of  Columbia  citi- 
zens In  general,  certainly  do  not  Justify 
providing  a  special  police  force  for  the 
protection  of  foreign  missions. 

Mr.  President.  I  give  you  a  few  sta- 
tistics. In  that  3-year  period,  there  were 
44  robberies  and  attempted  robberies,  12 
burglaries  or  breakings  and  enterings, 
and  39  threats  of  violence  Involving  em- 
bassies and  embassy  personnel.  Not  all 
of  these,  by  any  means,  occurred  In  or 
near  foreign  missions  themselves. 

There  have  been  16  acts  of  vandalism 
against  embassies. 

During  the  past  3  years,  not  one  mur- 
der or  case  of  rape  has  occurred  against 
any  embassy  personnel. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  we  could  say  that 
about  the  secretaries  of  Senators.  A  few 
years  back  a  very  lovely  secretary  of  for- 
mer Senator  Carlson,  of  Kansas,  was  as- 
saulted and  murdered  very  near  the 
Capitol.  I  do  not  think  that  much  was 
done  following  that  incident.  But  the 


Italian  Ambassador  certainly  does  have 
Influence. 

During  the  3-year  period  in  which  44 
robberies  of  embassies  and  embassy 
personel  occurred,  there  have  been  26.- 
801  robberies  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. That  does  not  include  attempts  to 
rob.  It  Includes  only  robberies  of  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  of  Ameri- 
can cltlzeiw  or  of  foreign  countries  who 
visit  here.  There  have  been  55.478  bur- 
glaries. 573  murders.  691  rapes. 

Instead  of  Increasing  our  police  force 
and  adding  tough  cops  to  our  force  as 
needed,  we  are  spending  our  time  and 
effort  to  create  this  addltonal  White 
House  praetorian  guard  of  600  men  who 
will  stand  at  attention  with  a  lot  of 
ruffles  and  flourishes  whenever  a  foreign 
potentate  is  visiting  here. 

Robberies  and  attempted  robberies 
against  foreign  missions  and  their  per- 
sonnel accounted  for  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  of  such  crimes  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  fact  is  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  averages  more 
burglaries  In  each  5-hour  period  than 
the  numl)er  of  crimes  reported  by  the 
foreign  embassies  in  the  last  3  years  com- 
bined. 

According  to  the  statistics  for  that 
period,  the  average  citizen  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  more  than  eight  times  as 
likley  to  be  a  victim  of  crime  as  is  the 
butler  of  any  ambassador  or  any  other 
member  of  his  staff.  However,  under  the 
pending  bill,  the  foreign  missions  would 
receive  more  than  25  times  as  much 
police  protection  as  the  average  citizen 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  terms  of 
police  per  resident. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  one  of  the  most  serious  crime 
rates  among  the  cities  of  the  Nation.  This 
rate  Is  rising  rapidly.  Fbr  the  first  9 
months  of  1969.  there  was  a  30  percent 
overall  Increase  of  crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  56  percent  increase  in 
murders  and  nonnegllgent  manslaugh- 
ter, and  a  41.5  percent  Increase  In  rape. 

President  Nixon  knows  the  situation 
to  be  of  such  severity  that  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  the  President  said : 

I  doubt  If  many  Members  of  this  Congress 
who  live  more  than  a  few  blocks  from  here 
«-ould  leave  their  cars  In  the  Capitol  garage 
and  walk  home  alone  tonight. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  have  been  several 
Instances  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives being  robbed  and  mugged. 

A  distinguished  Senator  was  recently 
assaulted  as  he  was  leaving  his  apart- 
ment. However,  we  can  let  that  Incident 
go  because  he  knocked  his  assailant  to 
the  ground.  He  later  said  that  if  he  had 
been  in  prime  shape  as  a  rancher  in 
Idaho,  he  would  have  knocked  him  un- 
conscious. He  apologized  for  not  doing  so. 

The  newspapers  have  now  resorted  to 
reporting  most  crimes  in  the  District  on 
a  box-score  basis.  They  sometimes  fill  a 
whole  page  of  a  dally  newspaper.  These 
are  crimes  that  at  one  time  would  have 
been  considered  front-page  news. 

Many  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia walk  the  streets  in  broad  day- 
light in  fear.  Few  feel  secure  in  their 
homes.  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
secretaries  have  been  robbed,  beaten,  and 
raped  within  the  past  few  months.  With- 
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in  the  past  few  months  a  teenager  baby- 
sitting for  one  of  our  colleagues  was 
raped   That  is  how  violent  crime  is. 

A  boy  of  4  years  of  age  was  stabbed 
while  looking  for  the  baby  bottle  of  his 
baby  sister.  Little  Randy  Gibson  was  sent 
for  his  baby  sisters  bottle.  His  mother 
found  the  boy  a  little  later  staggering  the 
street,  nude  and  assaulted.  He  died. 

There  are  no  facts  to  indicate  that 
crimes  committed  against  foreign  mis- 
sions are  more  serious  than  those  com- 
mitted aganlst  clUzens  In  general,  or 
that  they  even  approach  tlie  severity  of 
the  crimes  being  committed  against  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
fact  the  evidence  Is  to  the  contrary— 
that  any  offenses  of  violence  against  any 
embassy  personnel  are  far  less  serious 
than  the  crime  committed  day  after 
day  on  the  streets  of  Washington. 

The  pending  legislation  does  not,  as 
Its  proponents  claim,  assure  to  the  duly 
accredited  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  to  the  United  States  the 
same  security  of  person  and  property 
that  the  laws  of  this  Nation  assure  its 
own  citizens. 

We  have  given  them  greater  security  in 
Washington  throughout  the  past  years 
than  we  have  given  our  own  citizens. 
This  bill  will  give  them  even  added  pro- 
tection—for more  than  Is  given  Amen- 
can  citizens  living   In   the   District  of 

Columbia.  ^^  ^««    a 

Now  they  are  proposing  to  add  600  ad- 
ditional police  as  a  special  force. 

They  will  have  a  distinctive  uniform. 
Perhaps  It  will  outdo  the  cap  and  the 
braid  on  the  imlform  that  we  now  have 
for  the  White  House  Police. 

This  measure  attempts  to  assure  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  governments 
protection  which  is  not  assured  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  or  the 
families  of  Members  of  Congress. 

We  would  give  these  embassy  people 
far  more  protection  that  we  give  our 
own.  It  is  high  time  we  stop.  look,  and 
listen  and  take  care  of  American  citizens. 
Can  we  honestly  say  we  have  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  protect  foreign  em- 
bassies, but  not  the  little  chUdren  that 
might  be  playing  across  the  street  from 
those  embassies?  They  are  our  children, 
liiey  are  American  children. 

Can  it  be  true  that  our  responsibility 
to  those  inside  the  Russian  Embassy  is 
so  much  greater  than  our  responsibility 
to  the  American  tourist  who  stays  in  one 
of  the  hotels  down  the  street?  This  bill 
Is  really  a  ringing  indictment  of  our 
system  of  values.  To  approve  it,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  to  say  we  cannot  and 
will  not  provide  protection  for  the  girls 
.who  come  here  from  all  States  in  the 
Union  to  attend  fine  imlversities  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

In  nearly  every  one  of  these  universi- 
ties some  coed  has  been  assaulted  in  the 
past  3  years.  Some  of  those  murders, 
rapes,  and  assaults  are  unsolved  to  this 
time.  We  must  give  these  college  girls 
protection  as  well  as  the  secretaries, 
tourists,  and  all  residents  of  and  visitors 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Less  than  45  minutes  has  been  given 
in  the  subcommittee  to  the  consideration 
of  this  blU.  That  was  on  Thursday,  De- 
cember 18  1969.  The  subcommittee  met 


at  10:06  a.m.  and  at  10:45  a.m..  accord 
ing  to  the  record.  39  minutes  later,  the 
heai'lng  was  concluded. 

As  has  been  stated  here,  there  was  a 
xmanimous  view  in  the  subcommittee  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  except  for  one  recal- 
citrant, and  I  was  the  one  who  spoke  out 
questioning  It.  . 

In  that  session,  Mr.  Rossldes,  assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Enforcement  and  Oper- 
ation of  the  Tieasui-y  Department,  and 
James  J.  Rowley,  Director  of  the  U^. 
Secret  Service,  testified  In  favor  of  the 
proposed  bill.  Neither  Uie  House  Report 
nor  the  Senate  report  accompanying  the 
bill  conUins  a  single  communication 
from  any  official  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government 
that  really  should  be  interested  in  what 
Is  Involved  here. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
this  bill  after  a  single  hour  of  debate 
which  was  marked  by  confusion  of  the 
Issues  Involved.  This  bill  that  is  gomg 
to  cost  our  taxpayers  $10  mUllon  the  first 
year  was  passed  after  1  hour  of  debate, 
in  the  other  body.  The  cost  of  this  850- 
man  force  was  continually  and  drasti- 
cally underestimated. 

The  distinguished  Representative  m 
charge  of  the  bill  claimed  the  additional 
600  men  would  cost  only  $1  mUlion.  That 
figuie  has  now  gone  up  to  $10  million. 
That  does  not  include  additional  bar- 
racks and  facilities  that  would  be  re- 
quired. ,  ^^         ,. 

The  present  barracks  of  the  poUce 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
not  be  good  enough  for  any  force  Uke 
this,  because  the  men  in  the  proposed 
Executive  Protective  Service  would  be  an 
elite  group.  They  are  not  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  They  are  going  to  be  decked 
out  like  Princess  Grace's  guard  at 
Monaco.  As  U.S.  Secret  Service  Director 
Mr.  Rowley  reported  to  us  in  the  sub- 
committee— 

Our  space  requirements  are  vital  to  this 
operation.  We  have  to  have  a  separate  con- 
trol center  with  proper  communlcaUons, 
squad  room,  and  supply  room,  and  garage." 


When  we  add  all  those  things,  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  executive  force  will  be 
astronomical. 

In  our  brief  committee  hearings,  Mr. 
Rossides  introduced  a  letter  from  the 
Ambassador  of  luly  saying— I  cannot 
say  enough  about  this:  this  was  the  mo- 
tivation for  the  bill— that  at  1 :30  p.m.  on 
a  recent  afternoon,  not  far  frran  the 
chancery  of  the  embassy,  an  assault  by 
four  unruly  youngsters  was  perpetrated 
on  Ouiseppe  Corsini.  his  butler,  who  was 
knocked  down  and  robbed.  He  contended 
he  needed  the  presence  of  two  policemen 
in  uniform  at  all  times  to  scare  off  po- 
tential assaulters  on  members  of  his  staff. 

This  at  a  time  when  we  daily  read  in 
the  Washington  newspapers  of  assaults 
on  young  women,  including  the  slain 
Catholic  University  coed,  whose  murder 
is  imsolved.  I  refer  to  various  headlines 
in  newspapers  I  have  on  my  desk:  "Beat- 
ing and  Robbery";  "Boy  of  Pour  Slain"; 
"Potomac  Girl.  14.  Slain  With  Icepick"; 
"Boy,  9,  Shot  Dead."  "Teacher  Muti- 
lated." I  am  reading  from  headlines  in 
recent  newspapers.  "PoUceman  Slain." 
That  was  a  policeman  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  was  not  one  of  the  super- 
duper  executive  police  strutting  around. 


He  was  a  cop,  and  no  doubt  he  was  a 
tough  cop.  We  need  more  of  them.  We  do 
not  need  more  law— we  need  better  law 
enforcement. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  at  all 
interested  in  an  elite  police  force  to  pro- 
tect embassies,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
homes  and  businesses  of  the  ordinary 
residents  of  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Those  of  us  who  work  here,  whose  Jobs 
bring  us  here  from  our  States  through- 
out the  Union,  and  who  bring  people  to 
work  for  us,  are  not  interested  In  an  elite 
police  force  to  stand  around  the  White 
House  yard  or  to  parade  in  front  of  em- 
bassies. . 

Mr.  President,  I  am  interested  in  law 
enforcement.  I  have  said  before,  that  as 
former  chief  criminal  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Cuyahoga  Coimty,  Ohio,  I  be- 
lieved then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  cer- 
tain punishment,  like  a  shadow,  should 
follow  the  commission  of  crime.  I  think 
it  is  deplorable,  disgraceful  and  indefen- 
sible that  here  in  the  Capital  City  of  our 
covmtry  crime  Is  rampant  and  often  goes 
unpunished.  Instead  of  working  hard  to 
add  to  our  police  force  and  to  encourage 
young  men  of  intelligence  to  make  law 
enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
their  career,  we  are  spending  time  talk- 
ing about  creating  an  eUte  police  force. 

In  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  that  mem- 
bers of  that  police  force  will  wear  a  dis- 
tinctive imiform.  I  assume  it  is  contem- 
plated that  those  outfits  will  exceed  in 
grandeur,  in  braid,  in  brass,  and  in  all- 
around  glamor  those  braided  white  coats 
that  the  White  House  Police  are  now 
wearing.  Too  bad,  though  that  President 
Nixon  discarded  the  Franco -Prussian 
cap  that  aroused  the  risibilities  of  so 
many  millions  of  people.  However,  he  has 
not  discarded  the  embellished  white 
coats  that  the  White  House  police  officers 

wear. 

If  this  bill  goes  through.  I  am  won- 
dering what  the  garb  of  the  special  Ex- 
ecutive police  who  stroll  aroimd  embas- 
sies wUl  be.  Probably  it  wUl  be  even  more 
reminiscent  of  the  chocolate  soldiers  in 
the  comic  operas  of  past  generations. 
Perhaps  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
will  remember  the  beautiful  costimie  of 
Prince  Danilo  in  the  Merry  Widow.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  sort  of  costume  we  are 
going  to  have  for  this  special  force.  Noth- 
ing would  surprise  me  along  that  line. 

Very  seriously,  it  is  evident  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  those  running  things  at 
the  White  House  are  aping  European 
royalty.  It  Is  high  time  we  tried  to  have 
some  austerity  in  this  country.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  looked  back  with  pride  to 
James  Madison  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
who  dressed  as  ordinary  American  citi- 
zens in  ordinary  garb,  in  contrast  to  the 
fancy  garb  of  royalty  and  their  guards. 

We  might  be  able  to  accept  this  eUte 
corps,  garbled  with  less  restraint  and  in 
poorer  taste  than  ushers  at  the  old-time 
movie  palaces,  if  they  would  be  of  genu- 
ine value  in  law  enforcement.  But  they 
would  not.  In  fact  this  new  force  might 
well  obstruct  law  enforcement. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Rossides.  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Groimds  ttiat — 
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The  protection  to  be  provided  the  foreign 
diplomatic  m'y*^""  will  be  preventive  In 
nature,  not  Inveatlgatlve.  It  la  not  contem- 
plated that  the  Executive  Protective  Serv- 
ice ..  .  will  operate  aa  a  police  force.  It  will 
not  assume  the  responalblUty  of  the  local 
police  department  to  enforce  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  persons  and  property. 

Tliis  division  of  authority  between  the 
Executive  Protective  Service  and  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  certainly 
leaves  room  for  confusion.  The  distinc- 
tion set  forth  by  Mr.  Rossides  sounds 
good,  but  how  will  it  work  in  an  indi- 
vidual case?  Where  does  one  force  go  out 
and  the  other  come  in? 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  already 
faced  with  the  problem  of  severely  frag- 
mented police  protection.  Seven  differ- 
ent police  departments  presently  operate 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  have  tlie 
Metropolitan  Police,  the  White  House 
Police,  the  Park  PoUce,  the  Capitol 
Police,  the  Zoo  Police,  the  Supreme 
Court  Police,  and  the  Airport  Police. 
Legislation  has  been  considered  in  Con- 
gress that  would  merge  the  first  five  de- 
partments I  mentioned  under  a  single 
commission. 

In  other  words,  there  is  legislation 
pending  in  Congress  to  merge  into  one 
entit>-  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
White  House  Police,  the  Park  Police,  the 
Capitol  Police,  and  the  Zoo  Police.  But, 
Mr.  President,  that  legislative  proposal 
is  still  burled  in  committee.  Any  shifting 
of  responsibility  for  protection  of  em- 
bassies should  be  considered  with  that 
tjrpe  of  legislation  so  that  clear  division 
of  authority  can  be  assured.  To  shift  the 
responsibility,  or  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility, through  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  assure  only  confusion. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would  b« 
unconscionable  to  spend  as  much  as  $10 
million  of  taxpayers'  money  solely  for 
the  attempted  protection  of  a  compara- 
tively few  individuals.  Rather,  there 
should  be  a  serious  attempt  to  improve 
law  enforcement  for  all  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  policemen 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  is  a 
need  for  more  stringent  law  enforce- 
ment. It  would  be  a  gross  distortion  of 
priorities  to  Ignore  those  needs  and  to 
create  a  special  police  force  solely  for 
the  protection  of  foreign  missions. 

The  same  thing  can  be  accomplished 
by  expanding  the  police  force  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  providing  higher 
salaries  to  attract  better  trained  and 
more  capable  policemen  and  in  general 
by  upgrading  the  cmality  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  proposed  bill,  unfortunately,  calls 
for  600  additional  policemen,  not  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  for  the  so- 
called  Elxecutive  Protective  Service,  at 
a  time  when  the  police  force  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  an  authorized 
strength  of  4,625  men — which  should  be 
expanded  to  5.000  or  6.000 — is  imder- 
staffed  by  nearly  a  thousand  men. 

This  bill  wlU  further  aggravate  an  ex- 
isting condition.  If  enacted  into  law,  by 
enticing  qualified  men  away  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  police  force  into 
the  so-caDed  Executive  Protective 
Service.  I  understand  that  some  hun- 
dreds of  policemen  of   the  District  of 


Columbia,  anticipating  the  passage  of 
the  bill  providing  for  this  elite  force  have 
made  application  for  It.  However,  I  am 
glad  that,  by  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, this  will  be  cut  down  to  a  maxi- 
mum limit  of  30  each  year.  I  regret  that 
we  are  making  even  that  concession. 

The  best  qualified  and  most  capable 
ofDcers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
would  be  attracted  to  the  new  force  for 
the  increased  prestige  and  softer  duties. 
I  imagine  that  the  first  30  who  will  leave 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  to  be- 
come members  of  this  fancy,  elite  group 
will  be  very  intelligent,  very  worthy,  and 
important  members  of  the  District  ix)- 
lice  force,  further  weakening  that  unit. 

What  we  need  over  and  above  every- 
thing else  is  Increased  salaries  for  law 
enforcement  officers — greatly  increased 
salaries— so  that  there  will  be  some  at- 
traction for  intelligent  young  men  grad- 
uating from  hish  school  to  make  law 
enforcement  their  careers.  We  lack  suf- 
ficient enforcement  officers  In  Washini- 
ton  now.  It  Is  imfortunate  that  the  Dis- 
trict police  force  Is  understaffed.  A"«lst- 
ant  District  of  Columbia  Police  Chief 
Pyles  recently  reported  to  a  member  of 
my  staff  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Department  will  be  trying  to  re- 
cruit 1,500  men  In  the  next  6  months. 
He  stated,  "that  is  an  almost  Impossible 
task. "  He  further  stated  that  he  hated 
to  release  one  man  from  the  present  force 
to  the  proposed  Executive  Protective 
Ser\ice,  but,  of  course,  he  cannot  pre- 
vent at  least  30  of  his  best  from  going. 

The  pending  bill,  if  passed,  would  make 
the  recruiting  task  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  of  the  District  much  more 
difBcult  and  would  lure  away  many 
patrolmen  and  officers  already  on  the 
force.  Those  who  seek  to  Join  the  execu- 
tive force  and  who  are  disappointed  are 
likely,  it  is  feared,  to  seek  to  resign  from 
the  pohce  force  and  enter  Into  some  oth- 
er duties.  That  would  further  weaken  our 
District  police  force. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  are  only  117 
diplomatic  missions  In  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington area.  Even  If  policemen  were  to 
be  posted  at  each  mission  on  8-hour 
shifts,  on  an  around-the-clock  basis,  the 
number  required  would  not  exceed  351. 
Yet,  the  bill  calls  for  twice  that  number 
or  more. 

The  fact  Is  that  more  than  half  of  the 
117  foreign  missions  are  located  on  ex- 
actly four  avenues  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  they  are  broad,  well-lighted 
avenues.  I  refer  to  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Connecticut  Avenue.  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue,  and  16th  Street — the  best 
lighted  areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  broadest  and  stralghtest  of  our  ave- 
nues, and  the  least  likely  to  be  afllicted 
with  crimes  of  violence  of  any  places  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  one  three-block  stretch  on  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  there  are  17  embassies 
and  consular  offices.  Therefore,  each 
diplomatic  mission  could  be  provided 
full-time  protection,  as  I  have  said,  with 
S51  policemen,  and  most  probably  with 
no  more  than  250  policemen — not  fancy 
dressers  who  are  Just  strutting  arotmd. 
but  250  real,  honest  to  Ood  policemen 
who  cjuld  give  more  than  lunple  protec- 
tion to  everyone  of  these  embassies,  to 
their  staff  members,  and  to  their  visitors. 

The  problem  Is  not  even  of  this  dimen- 


sion. The  fact  is  that  only  16  to  24  dip- 
lomatic missions  have  recently  requested 
special  protection.  That  is  the  maxlum 
number — 24  out  of  117.  Less  than  25 
percent  have  requested  special  protec- 
tion. One  himdred  men  could  do  that. 

I  take  a  dim  view  of  solving  the  pro- 
tection problems  of  foreign  missions  in 
tlie  manner  proposed  in  this  bill.  I  think 
the  proper  way  to  go  about  it  is  to  de- 
mand and  see  to  It  that  the  police  force 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  armed 
policemen  aroimd  the  clock  guarding  the 
embassies. 

That,  in  my  view,  is  the  manner  in 
which  this  problem  should  be  ap- 
proached and  solved.  Enactment  of  H.R. 
14944  would  actually  hamper  police  pro- 
tection in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  every  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  all  tax- 
payers. 

I  may  bring  my  remarks  on  this  matter 
to  a  conclusion,  as  I  have  kept  the  faith 
with  my  colleague  and  friend  who  could 
not  return  here  imtil  4  p.m..  and  I  note. 
Mr.  President,  that  It  is  2  minutes  to  4. 
However,  what  I  have  said  has  not  been 
merely  to  hold  the  floor  for  a  long  time. 
Recent  Issues  of  newspapers  publish 
such  headlines  as,  "Teacher  Murdered — 
Sex  Motive  Probable."  "Potomac  Girl 
Slain  With  Ice  Pick."  "Policeman  in 
Heroin  Case  Is  Slain." 

And  here  we  are,  thinking  about  the 
unfortunate  butler  to  the  Italian  Ambas- 
sador assaulted  by  four  yoimgsters  In 
broad  daylight.  We  seem  to  forget  all 
about  the  ravished  and  slain  secretary  of 
a  former  great  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Kansas.  Then  there  was  the 
secretary  of  another  U.S.  Senator  who 
Just  last  night  was  brutally  raped. 

I  think  this  Is  the  most  ill-advised  bill 
that  we  have  given  consideration  to  In 
the  Senate  during  the  present  session. 
Enactment  of  the  bill  will  actually 
hamper  all-around  police  protection  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not  believe 
It  will  be  helpful  to  the  embassies,  or  to 
the  members  of  their  staffs. 

What  we  should  be  doing  today  is  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  policemen  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia.  We  should  be  pro- 
moting a  campaign  to  get  more  good, 
honest,  tough  cops  to  walk  beats  in  the 
city  of  Washington  to  protect  our  citizens 
as  well  as  visitors  and  those  who  work 
in  foreign  missions. 

Let  us  forget  about  the  ruffles  and 
flourishes  and  the  special,  deluxe,  super- 
colossal.  Executive  Mansion  police  force, 
merely  for  the  protection  of  embassies. 
It  has  been  stated  that  we  should  give 
the  embassies  here  the  same  protection 
that  we  require  for  our  embassies  abroad. 
That  leaves  me  cold  when  we  read  of  the 
destruction  and  vandalism  perpetrated 
on  our  embassy  in  Tokyo  and  our  em- 
bassy in  Manila,  the  buildings  being 
practically  destroyed,  and  when  we  know 
that  our  Ambassador  to  Brazil  was  kid- 
naped and  held  for  ransom.  Give  them 
the  same  protection?  They  are  getting 
100  percent  better  protection  today  with- 
out spending  this  flO  million-plus. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  very  much  tliat 
the  bUl  wUl  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  delay  passage  of  the  bill  but  I  do 
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wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Treasury  Department  explaining  the 
proposal  and  answering  some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  also  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  the  State,  ex- 
plaining the  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  protect  diplomatic 
missions  in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

THE  Department  of  the  TREASoaY, 
Washington,  DC,  February  24, 1970. 

Hon.  John  Sherman  Coopi», 

U.S.  Senate,  | 

Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  This  Administration 

has    sponsored,    by    direction    of    J?resldent 

Nixon,  a  bill  to  provide  adequate  protecUon 

for  foreign  missions   In   this   country,   H.E. 

14044. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  matter, 
and  In  response  to  your  request  for  exposi- 
tory and  more  deflnlUve  data  In  several  areas 
of  this  pending  bill.  I  would  like  to  sUess 
several  salient  points  which  this  legisla- 
tion contains. 

First,  the  protection  to  be  provided  the 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  will  be  preven- 
tive in  nature,  not  InvesUgatlve.  The  Execu- 
tive ProtecUve  Service  Will  not  operate  as 
a  regular  police  force,  and  will  not  assume 
the  responsibility  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  PoUce  Department  or  Park 
Police  In  enforcing  laws  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property.  The  narrow- 
ly restricted  responsibility  this  proposed 
legislation  will  grant  to  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service  Is  a  security  authority  In 
very  limited  areas — the  Executive  Mansion 
and  grounds.  Presidential  offices  and  foreign 
diplomatic  missions. 

Further,  the  Executive  Protective  Service 
will  not  assume  the  continuing  responsibility 
of  local  law  enforcement  in  providing  pro- 
tection to  foreign  diplomatic  personnel,  con- 
ducting criminal  Investigations  Involving 
embassy  employees,  etc.  Nor  will  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service  be  capable  of  furnish- 
ing officers  In  adequate  numbers  to  control 
serious  demonstrations  and  like  disturbances 
m  close  proximity  to  foreign  missions. 

Second,  the  creation  of  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service  does  not  attempt  to  minimize 
or  Ignore  the  crime  situation  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  But  It  does  recognize  the  Inter- 
national situation  which  might  develop  by 
this  country's  failure  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  foreign  missions  here.  Our 
national  Image  and  reputation  suffers  abroad 
each  time  an  embassy  1(  victimized. 

It  Is  Important  also  to  point  out  that  If 
the  resources  requested  for  the  Executive 
Protective  Service  are  denied,  this  denial  will 
not  automatically  result  In  beneflU  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department.  The  denial 
would  merely  continue  the  vulnerability  of 
the  foreign  missions  without  a  corresponding 
Improvement  In  the  crime  situation  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  should  not  be  Im- 
plied that  the  men  requested  for  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service  will  seek  employment 
at  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  If  the 
Executive  Protective  Service  legislation  Is  de- 
nied. Such  an  Implication  Is  entirely  without 
basis  In  fact. 

Third,  there  Is  no  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  or  Park 
Police  to  the  creation  of  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service.  The  MetropoUtan  PoUce  De- 
partment recognizes  that  there  will  be  col- 
lateral benefits  which  will  accrue  to  them, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service.  The  Metropolitan  PoUce  Is 
an  enforcement  and  Investigative  agency  pri- 
marily. It  Is  not  protection  oriented.  The 
training  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 


receives,  which  Including  certain  element! 
of  protection.  Is  primarily  Investigative. 

The  Executive  Protective  Service  functions 
will  be  protective,  not  investigative.  Ita  train- 
ing will  be  primarily  directed  to  that  effort. 
All  of  the  resources  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice are  needed  to  contain  and  combat  the 
steady  rising  crime  rate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  fact  Is  the  exact  reason  the 
foreign  missions  are  being  victimized  today. 
The  Metropolitan  PoUce  Department  Is 
straining  to  fulfill  Its  mission  to  suppress 
crime  and  they  cannot  adequately  respond 
to  the  requests  for  embassy  protection. 
Therefore,  It  will  logically  follow  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  manpower 
commitments  In  the  areas  in  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Protective  Service  will  function  can 
be  significantly  reduced. 

Finally,  the  ofBcers  of  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service  virtll  have  the  same,  identical 
ti'orfc  uniforms  as  now  worn  by  the  White 
House  Police,  with  the  exception  of  differ- 
ent badges  and  hat  shields.  Regarding  the 
ceremonial  uniforms  which  were  recently 
acquired  for  some  of  the  White  House  PoUce 
officers,  only  150  tunics  have  been  purchased. 
Not  all  of  the  Executive  Protective  Service 
members  will  receive  the  ceremonial  tunics, 
and  those  who  do  will  continue  to  wear  their 
regular  uniform  trousers  with  the  tunics. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  additional  service  to 
you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  T.  Rossides. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  24,  1970. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Coopex, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  I  am  writing  m 
response  to  your  Inquiry  regarding  certain 
features  ot  H.R.  14944.  a  bill  to  authorize 
an  adequate  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  foreign  embassies, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  authorize  an  expansion  of  the 
present  Whlta  House  Police  force,  which 
would  be  redesignated  as  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service,  and  would  authorize  the 
Service  to  protect  foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  such  other  areas  the  the 
President  may  direct  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
The  United  States  has  long  subscribed  to 
the  view  that  a  host  government  Is  obliged 
to  afford  adequate  protection  to  foreign 
diplomats  and  embassies.  The  degree  of  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  community  at  large 
Is  not  necessarily  sufficient.  Where  warranted 
by  the  circumstances,  we  have  Insisted  upon 
special  protecUon  against  intrusion  and  dis- 
turbance for  our  own  diplomatic  missions 
abroad  and  have  demanded  compensation  for 
damages  resulUng  from  Instances  of  failure 
to  provide  such  protection. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  Inter- 
national duty  to  protect  foreign  dlplomaUc 
missions  In  this  country  by  enacUng  legis- 
lation for  that  purpose.  Federal  statutes  pro- 
scribe assaults  against  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers  (18  U.S.C.  211)  and 
prohibit  the  display  of  certain  placards  and 
participation  in  demonstrations  within  500 
feet  of  an  embassy  or  other  building  in 
Washington  used  for  public  purposes  by  a 
foreign  government  (D.C.  Code  J  22-1115). 
In  1961.  representatives  of  sixty-three  gov- 
ernments signed  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations.  The  Convention  Is  now 
in  force  among  some  ninety-one  countries. 
The  Senate  gave  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  In  1965  and  the  Convention's 
entry  Into  force  for  the  United  States  awaits 
only  the  enactment  of  complementing  legis- 
lation which  was  recently  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  Articles  22(2)  and  29  of  the  Vienna 
Convention  express  the  established  duty  to 
protect'  m  the  following  manner: 


Article  22(2)— "The  receiving  State  Is 
under  a  special  duty  to  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  protect  the  premises  of  the  mission 
against  any  intrusion  or  damage  and  to  pre- 
vent any  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
mission  or  impairment  of  its  dignity." 

Article  29— "The  person  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  shall  be  inviolable.  He  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  form  of  arrest  or  detention. 
The  receiving  State  shaU  treat  him  with  due 
respect  and  shall  take  all  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  any  attack  on  his  person,  freedom 
or  dignity." 

The  primary  responslblUty  for  protecting 
the  more  than  100  diplomatic  missions  in  the 
District   of   Columbia   has   heretofore   been 
placed  upon   the   Washington   Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  The  PoUce  Department, 
within  the  limlu  of  Ite  available  manpower, 
has  been  most  cooperative  and  effective  in 
endeavoring  to  perform  essential  protective 
functions.  However,  public  demand  for  police 
services  is  Increasing  while  at  the  same  time 
more  and  more  threats  and  acta  of  violence 
are  being  directed  against  diplomatic  mis- 
sions and  their  personnel.  As  a  result,  the 
Police  Department  has  been  unable  to  re- 
spond to  some  requesta  for  protection  of  for- 
eign   embassies   In   advance   of   anticipated 
hostile  acts.  Moreover,  when  the  poUce  are 
diverted  to  protective  duties  at  embassies, 
their  ability  to  provide  services  to  the  rest 
of  the  community  is  Impaired  accordingly. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  14944  would  provide 
the  manpower  resotirces  needed  to  observe  a 
national  responslblUty  of  great  Unportance. 
Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  If  the 
Department  of  State  can  furnish  additional 
Information  that  would  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  connection  with  this  or  any  other 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  G.  TORBERT,  Jr., 

Acting    Assistant    Secretary    for    Con- 
gressional Relations. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
enjoyed  very  much — as  I  always  do^lis- 
tening  to  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young). 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  part 
of  his  speech  which  describes  lawless- 
ness in  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  and 
the  state  of  law  enforcement  here.  I 
agree  that  there  should  be  more  police- 
men, and  more  judges,  and  that  they 
should  be  stricter  in  their  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Conditions  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  today  are  a  disgrace.  However, 
I  think  that  is  entirely  outside  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pending  bill. 

In  the  bill,  we  are  dealing  with  our  re- 
sponsibUities  under  conventions  which 
we  have  entered  into  with  other  coun- 
tries. ^         ^^ . 

I  must  say  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  discussing 
the  Italian  Ambassador's  butler. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Because  that 
precipitated  the  preparation  of  the  bill, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  it  is  true  that 
the  Italian  Ambassador,  being  one  of  the 
senior  ambassadors  here,  was  speaking 
not  only  for  himself  but  also  conveying 
to  the  Department  of  State  the  problems 
confronting  the  embassies.  We  do  have 
a  responsibility  to  provide  this  protec- 
tion. 

By  the  ssune  token,  we  hope  that  other 
countries  wUl  provide  better  protection 
for  our  wnbassies  and  representatives 
abroad. 

I  would  agree  also  that  our  embassies 
and  representatives  abroad  have  been 
outraged  more  than  have  the  representa- 
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tives  of  other  countries  here.  I  think,  that 
there  may  be  a  distinction  because  our 
situation  abroad  has  perhaps  been  more 
dangerous — with  riots  and  disturbances 
expressing,  unhappily',  some  anti-Ameri- 
can feeling,  which  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  deserve.  The  Instances  to  which  the 
Italian  Ambassador  referred  have  all 
been  purely  crimmal  offenses. 

Tlie  Senator  referred  again  and  again 
to  the  wonderful  old  light  operas,  espe- 
cially tlie  Merry  Widow  and  Prince 
Danilo.  but  I  am  sure  he  is  Joking.  I 
know  what  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor 
he  has.  But  for  those  who  may  read  the 
Record  who  do  not  know  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  as  well  as  we  do.  and  love  him 
as  much  as  we  do,  let  me  say  that  the 
additional  policemen  are  not  going  to 
wear  those  white  uniforms.  They  will 
wear  the  ordmary  police  uniform. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  those  people  who  saw  the  pictures 
of  the  policemen  In  their  fancy  new  hats, 
and  their  white  coats  and  gold  braid — 
the  praetorian  guard  for  the  White 
House — had  good  reason  to  feel  the  same 
as  I  do  now?  I  was  not  merely  Joking 
about  the  distinctive  new  imlform  pro- 
posed for  the  Executive  Protective 
Service. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  cannot  know  their 
feelings.  I  will  say,  and  most  directly. 
that  I  do  not  believe  President  Nixon  is 
being  influenced  by  the  traditions  and 
trappings  of  Europe.  I  know  that  he  Is 
determined  to  have  an  adequate  guard 
for  the  White  House,  for  the  Executive 
Buildings,  and  for  foreign  missions. 

I  think  it  is  very  worthwhile  work  on 
the  part  of  the  President. 

I  should  like  to  close  on  that  thought. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  as  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  have,  and  support  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  for  only  3  or  4  minutes 
before  we  vote  on  this  important  measure. 

I  do  so.  as  other  Senators  have  done, 
first  to  compliment  the  loyal  opposition 
to  the  measure,  carried  forward  by  the 
Senator  tma  Ohio. 

I  think  It  Is  good  to  have  a  well-rea- 
soned discussion  of  the  legislation  and 
the  background  of  the  measure  to  ex- 
plain the  v&rying  viewpoints. 

I  feel,  however,  that  in  concluding  this 
debate  we  would  want  to  have  it  known 
that  the  Senate  has  acted  affirmatively 
on  all  the  legislative  proposals  that  have 
been  brought  before  It  to  reduce  the 
criminal  elements  and  to  lower  the  law- 
lessness which  exists  tn  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Our  action  on  a  sheaf  of  bills  Indicates 
the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  come  to 
grips  wltb  this  subject  which  Is  now 
pending  before  It.  This  is  another  Im- 
portant measure  to  Join  the  others  tbat 
have  passed  the  Senate. 


I  underscore  what  has  been  said  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  »  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Joroam)  and  by  other 
Senators  on  the  floor  from  time  to  time. 

I  make  special  reference  to  the  very 
remarkable  and  timely  speech  delivered 
by  our  di.simgul.<hed  majorty  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  only  a  few  days  when  he  said, 
in  essence,  that  this  is  not  a  fit  place  in 
which  people  are  living  these  days. 

My  colleague,  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Byro)  has  taken  this 
forum  from  time  to  time  to  express  him- 
self on  this  subject.  Many  other  Senators 
have  done  the  same,  including  the  Sen- 
ator who  now  speaks.  I  have  attempted 
to  contribute  to  the  focusing  of  atten- 
tion on  the  excessive  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coumbia  and  in  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

I  repeat  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  this  measure  will  be  another 
indication  of  our  desire  to  move  af- 
firmatively and  purposefully  toward  the 
goals  which  are  very  necessary  to  be 
attained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  tlie 
question  is  shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD) .  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellendci),  the  Seiuitor  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartiu>  .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ksnnidy).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota  <Mr.  McCarthy), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McLvtyre),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama ( Mr.  Sparkman  > .  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch*  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  Is  absent  on 
oCBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDDi  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  ORirriN)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT>  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxrb)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower* 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mukdt)  and  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower »  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

|No  59L«g  I 
TEAS— 84 


Ouraej 

McClellan 

Randolph 

U*iu«u 

McOc* 

Ribicoa 

Harris 

McOoTem 

Russell 

Hmrt 

Mllirr 

Schwelker 

Hatflrld 

Mondal* 

Scott 

HulUud 

Mootoya 

Smith.  Maine 

HoUlUKS 

Mou 

Smith,  lU. 

HrtislUk 

Murphv 

Spons 

HufrhM 

Muakle 

Stennls 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Stevens 

Jmckaou 

Packwcod 

Symington 

JkTltS 

Pastcrc 

Talmadge 

Jordan.  N  C 

Pearscn 

Thurmond 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pell 

Tj-dlnKS 

Lock 

Percy 

Williams.  N  J. 

Ma::iiuson 

Prouty 

William.?.  Del 

Maii>nrld 

Proxmlre 

NATS— 1 

Young.  Ohio 

Younp.  N  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Church 

Kennedy 

Mundt 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Saxbe 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

OrUnn 

Mclntvre 

Tower 

Hartke 

MetcAlt 

Yarborough 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  14944)  was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  tliat  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  has  now  com- 
pleted action  on  the  sixth  and,  as  far  as 
A  know,  final  antlcrime  measure  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  expert  handling  of  the 
proposal.  It  is  designed  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  Executive  Man- 
sion and  for  foreign  embassies.  With  its 
adoption  the  Senate  has  again  responded 
to  the  need  for  crime  fighting  tools.  We 
may  all  be  proud. 

Our  thanks  go  particularly  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  >.  His  knowledgeable  assistance 
on  the  bill  contributed  greatly  to  its  wide 
acceptance  and  we  are  most  grateful. 

Expressing  his  always  sincere  views  to 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young  »  also  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  debate.  The  Senate, 
may  I  say.  profited  a  great  deal  from  his 
views — always  strong  and  moat  sincere. 

The  Senate  worked  expeditiously  and 
thoroughly  on  this  proposal  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  entire  body. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  requesting  the 
withdrawal  of  the  following  treaty  was 
communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geis- 
ler.  one  of  his  secretaries: 

Executive  B.  90th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion— Protocol  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  at  Mexico  City  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  1967,  further  modifying  the 
agreement  concerning  radio  broadcasting 
in  the  standard  broadcast  band  signed 
at  Mexico  City  on  January  29,  1957,  as 
amended. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Csm- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations which  were  reported  earlier  to- 
day by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  which  I  understand  have  been 
cleared  all  around. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  nomination. 


objection,  the  President  will  be  so  noti- 
fied. ^^^^^^__ 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  return  to  legis- 
lative session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lyle  S.  Garlock.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered; and,  without  objection,  It  is  con- 
firmed.   

UJ5.  ATTORNEY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr..  of 
New  York,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  tlx 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  put  a  statement  in 
tlie  RECORD  r  *  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  gratltted  that  Whitney  North  Sey- 
mour, Jr..  is  now  confirmed  as  the  new 
United  State*  Attorney  lor  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict ol  New  York.  Mr.  Seymour  comes  from 
a  most  distinguished  family  of  lawyers  In 
my  State  and  has  distinguished  himself  and 
tils  name  as  a  lawyer  and  legislator  in  his 
own  right.  Also  his  appointment  puts  him 
In  a  position  to  carry  on  the  most  effective 
work  which  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Morganthau. 
began.  I  have  every  confidence  that  Mr.  Sey- 
mour win  be  an  outstanding  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


UJ3.  ciRCurr  judge 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Malcolm  R.  Wilkey  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  circuit.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered; and,  without  objection,  it  is 
confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  L.  Buck,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  UJB.  marshal  for  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvania.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICE31.  Without 
obJecti<m.  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered; and.  without  objection,  it  is 
confirmed.     

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 


STATUS  OF  CRIME,  OBSCENITY,  AND 
PORN<XiRAPHY  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  passed  the  sixth  bill 
connected  in  some  fasliion  with  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  com- 
pletes the  total  of  all  the  requests  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  Just  tliink  that  the  people  ought  to 
know  that  the  Senate  has  faced  up  to  its 
responsibilities  and  has  passed  these  bills, 
all  six  of  them;  and  I  would  hope  those 
bills  would  be  effective  in  making  the 
streets  of  this  Capital  a  little  safer  for  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  May  I  say 
they  have  not  yet  passed  across  the 
President's  desk,  but  we  passed  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  not  raising  the  point. 
I  simply  want  to  say  that  if  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  about  crime  in  the  Dis- 
Uict  of  Columbia,  this  is  one  way  to 
start,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  Uiese 
measures  have  been  passed. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  knows  anything 
about  the  status  of  the  bill  or  bills  on 
obscenity  or  pornography.  I  believe  they 
are  still  in  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  understand 
the  committee  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  ERvm)  is  going  to  start 
hearings  on  the  3d  of  next  month.  I 
would  anticipate  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee). 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  will  start  hearings 
about  that  time,  in  accord  with  the 
pledge  which  he  made  to  the  Senate 
some  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

May  I  Inquire  what  is  the  next  order 
of  business? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  whl<ih  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral Senators  have  asked  as  to  how  msmy 
amendments  there  will  be.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  amendments  will  be  offered 
to  the  bill,  but  I  know  there  will  be  three 
or  four  very  important  amendments  on 
which  I  am  sure  we  will  have  votes  to- 
morrow. I  wanted  the  Record  to  show 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, is  present.  I  hope  that  at  least 
we  could  have  the  groimdwork  laid,  be- 
cause we  are  coming  in  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  now 
our  intenticm  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  calendar  No.  701,  H.R.  14465:  that  it 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business.  I  make  that  re- 
quest.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hill 
wUl  be  stated  by  Utie. 

The  Lcgxslative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
14465)  to  provide  for  the  expansi<»i  and 
improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport  and 
airway  system  for  the  imposition  of 
airport  and  airway  user  charges,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


GEN<X:iDE  CONVENTION— WHAT 
ARE  WE  AFRAID  OF? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  move  toward  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
was  slowed  in  Atlanta  when  the  American 
Bar  Association's  house  of  delegates 
failed  to  endorse  the  convention.  This 
refusal  must  be  recognized  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  its  standing  committee  of 
world  order  under  law  and  three  of  its 
sections  urged  the  house  of  delegates  to 
support  ratification — the  section  of  crim- 
inal law,  the  section  of  international  and 
comparative  law,  and  the  section  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  responsibilities. 

I  was  very  disappointed  and  disturbed 
by  the  ABAs  inabiUty  to  act  positively 
on  the  Genocide  Convention  and  I  fail  to 
understand  the  ABA's  reluctance  to  en- 
dorse an  intemationsil  convention  which 
has  the  full  support  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  his  Attorney  General. 

But  though  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
ABA'S  house  of  delegates  did  not  act 
positively  on  the  convention,  I  am  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  vote  was  very 
close — it  lost  by  four  votes — and  many 
individual  members  of  the  association 
strongly  favored  ratification. 

What  are  the  objections  to  endorse- 
ment of  the  Genocide  ConvenUon?  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  in  his  message  urging  Sen- 
ate ratification  last  week,  said  America's 
refusal  to  adopt  the  convention  was  mis- 
tmderstood  in  the  world  and  harmed  her 
interests,  a  point  repeatedly  stressed  in 
the  delegates'  dei)»te. 

Opponents,  however,  bring  up  the  ar- 
gument that  the  Black  Panthers  are 
charging  Federal  officials  and  police  with 
genocide.  It  is  also  argued  that  Commu- 
nist and  other  countrtes  could  use  the 
pact  to  charge  our  American  aerwiceraen 
in  Vietnam  with  genocide  and  brtng  them 
before  alien  trial  eoarta. 

What  are  we  afraid  all 

Not  to  act  to  ratify  this  convention 
gives  credence  to  the  ridlcuk>iiB  allega- 
tion that  we  are  practicing  goiocide  in 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere. 
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Let  us  get  at  the  truth. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  to  decide  this  Nation's 
stand  on  genocide  once  and  for  all.  I  am 
confident  that  if  open  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  thoughts  of  those  distin- 
guished members  of  the  ABA  who  favor 
ratification — including  ABA  president, 
Bernard  Segal— together  with  support- 
ing testimony  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney  General,  our  repre- 
sentative on  the  United  Nations  Hiunan 
Rights  Commission,  former  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  and  others 
would  be  so  convincing  and  powerful  as 
to  overcome  any  hesitation  based  on  a 
misinterpretation  of  constitutional  or  In- 
ternational law  that  opponents  may 
have. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  now  in  the  process 
of  gathering  the  statements  and  argu- 
ments made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  the  near 
future.  I  Intend  to  make  a  full  statement 
refuting  the  arguments  made  against 
ratification  of  this  convention. 

We  caimot  afford  to  delay  any  longer. 
The  United  States  must  accept  the 
opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  lead 
the  great  struggle  for  human  rights. 
President  Nixon  has  called  on  us  to  do 
this.  It  is  not  up  to  the  House.  It  is  not 
up  to  the  President.  It  is  up  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  up  to  us.  If  we  fail,  history 
will  be  our  final  Judge  and  mankind  will 
be  the  victim. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

BOABB  or  vniToaa  to  trs  vs.  MXUTAaT 

ACADUCT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BcLLMON  In  the  chair  >.  The  Chair,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  84-1028.  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  \3S.  Bi«lllUry  Academy:  Cahnok, 
McGn.  HoLUMcs,  and  Pkakson. 

BOAmo  or  vmTOBB  to  thb  v.s.  naval 

ACADKMT 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Public  Law  80-816. 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US.  Naval 
Academy:  Bzblx.  Spohc.  Allott.  and 
ScHwnxxR. 

BOAED  or  Tisrrou  to  thc  vs.  au  rotcx 

ACASKItT 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-1028, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy:    Pastoks,   Moss,   Boccs,   and 

DOMIKICK. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  eon- 
slderaUon  of  the  biU  (H.R.  14465)  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway 
system,  for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poiies. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  today  that  the  Senate  Is 
begiimlng  consideration  of  what  I  con- 


sider one  of  the  most  Important  pieces 
of  legislation  before  the  Congress  this 
year,  the  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  probably  not 
been  any  matter  more  Important  involv- 
ing aviation  before  this  body  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
12  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Moru-oney  and  I  completely  rewrote 
U.S.  aviation  law. 

The  airport  and  airways  bill  now  be- 
fore us  is  the  product  of  3  years  of  ex- 
tensive and  exhaustive  study  and  review 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
May  I  say  also  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  had  sim- 
ilar experience  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  fact,  in  my  memory  no  other  leg- 
islation has  l>een  the  object  of  such  in- 
tensive examination  and  research  prior 
to  a  committee  recommendation.  We 
discussed  all  the  merits  of  the  matter, 
we  listened  to  all  amendments,  and  the 
committee,  after  long  deliberation,  wrote 
this  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
throughout  development  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  the  committee 
worked  in  a  splendidly  cordial  and  non- 
partisan fashion  with  each  member's 
only  concern  being  the  development  of  a 
strong  and  responsive  program  to  deal 
with  the  explosive  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion's air  transportation  and  the  result- 
ing saturation  of  its  strained  and  out- 
dated airport  and  airways  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  notable 
aspects  of  our  Nation's  prosperity  In  this 
decade  has  been  the  surging  growth  of 
its  civil  aviation.  Travel  by  both  commer- 
cial airlines  and  privately  owned  aircraft 
has   increased    to   an  extent   that   has 
astonished  all  but  the  most  optimistic 
forecasters.  In  the  past  7  years,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  passengers  carried 
by  the  scheduled  airlines  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  62  million  to 
153  million.  These  airhnes  have  put  in 
service  1.300  new  jet  aircraft  in  this  pe- 
riotj — aircraft  which  account  for  approx- 
imately 163  billion  seat-miles  of  passen- 
ger service  annually.  The  assets  of  the 
airlines  have  nearly  tripled — from  $3.8 
binion  in  1961  to  111  billion  in  1968.  and 
the  flgxires  for  1969  will  probably  show 
an  increase  in  growth  in  the  same  ratio. 
The  statistics  on  general  aviation — 
that  is,  private  aircraft — during  this  pe- 
riod are  equally  Impressive.  The  fleet  of 
aircraft,  for  example,  has  grown  from 
77.000  to  124.000.  In  1968.  these  aircraft 
were  flown  23  million  hours.  At  present, 
more  than  690,000  men  and  women  of 
this  country  have  qualified  to  fly  aircraft. 
This   remarkable   growth   is   tangible 
evidence  of  the  value  placed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  on  the  efficiency  and 
convenience   of    air    transportation   for 
both  business  and  personal  pursuits.  It  is 
testimony  also  to  the  vision,  initiative, 
skills,  and  industry  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  civil  aviation  in  both  Industry  and 
Government.  The  Nation's  extensive  and 
technically  sophisticated  airway  and  air- 
port system  Is  the  finest  In  the  world. 
Civil  aviation  in  the  United  States  is 
the  envy  of  all  foreign  aviation  enthu- 
siasts. 
All  who  travel  by  air  are  aware,  how- 


ever, that  the  great  increases  In  air  traffic 
in  recent  years  have  brought  their  prob- 
lems. Congestion  at  the  large  airports  of 
our  metropolitan  areas  Is  one  of  these 
problems.  It  Is  a  nagging,  troublesome 
problem  which  is  becoming  more  exten- 
sive and  severe.  The  capacity  of  the  Na- 
tion's system  of  public  airports  has  not 
increased  at  the  rate  demanded  by  the 
aur  traffic.  Aircraft,  and  the  air  travelers 
seated  In  them,  are  being  delayed  all  too 
frequently  at  the  busier  airports  because 
of  insufficient  runways,  taxiways,  ramps, 
and  gate  positions.  Air  travelers  are  be- 
ing delayed  additionally,  and  are  ex- 
periencing more  Inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort during  peak  periods  of  travel, 
because  of  inadequate  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  ticket  handling,  baggage  han- 
dling, access  to  the  airport,  and  parking 
cars  at  the  airport.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  estimates  that  air- 
craft delays  at  airports  are  costing  the 
airlines  in  excess  of  $100  million  a  year— 
and  the  delays  and  costs  are  Increasing. 
Added  to  that,  of  course,  is  what  we  call 
stacking  up  in  the  air.  when  too  many 
planes  arrive  at  a  destination  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  cannot  all  land.  No  dol- 
lar value  can  be  placed  on  the  time  lost 
by  the  air  travelers  in  the  delays,  incon- 
venience, and  discomfort  associated  with 
airport  congestion. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's smaller  commimlties  have  been 
unable  to  participate  fully  in  the  growth 
of  civil  aviation,  and  to  enjoy  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  which  air 
transportation  brings,  because  of  inade- 
quate airport  services  for  general  avia- 
tion and  airline  aircraft.  Many  of  these 
commimlties  have  no  airports,  and  others 
have  airports  which  are  too  small. 

The  problem  of  congestion,  serious  and 
costly  as  it  is,  must  be  rated  below  the 
problem  of  maintaining  the  safety  of  air- 
craft and  air  travelers  in  the  Nation's 
airspace.  The  safety  record  of  air  trans- 
porution  In  the  United  States,  is  excel- 
lent. 

No  one,  however,  is  satisfied  that  the 
record  of  air  safety  Is  as  good  as  It  should 
be.  Death  In  an  accident  will  always  be 
an  Intolerable  event.  The  great  growth 
in  air  traffic  has  brought  new  anxiety 
about  the  maintenance  of  safety.  It  Is  not 
only  more  aircraft  In  the  airspace  which 
add  to  the  problem.  The  new  aircraft  are 
generally  faster  and  larger — and  the  mix 
of  large  and  small,  fast  and  relatively 
slow,  aircraft  is  becoming  more  com- 
plex. 

However.  I  might  say  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  larger  aircraft,  when  consid- 
ering safety,  may  improve  the  safety 
record  because,  instead  of  having  two 
aircraft  In  the  air  trying  to  come  in,  the 
one  large  aircraft  can  often  carry  the 
same  number  of  passengers  as  two  and 
this  enhances  safety  by  having  fewer  air- 
craft flying.  But  handling  these  giant 
Jets  after  they  land  is  still  a  cMifusing 
and  perplexing  problem. 

Safety  is  as  much  an  airspace  problem 
as  an  airport  problem — particularly  in 
the  terminal  area  airspace  during  the 
departure  and  arrival  of  aircraft.  To  the 
extent  that  the  airways  system  is  respon- 
sible as  distinct  from  other  elements  af- 
fecting safety — it  Is  a  problem  of  Insuffi- 
cient and  technologically  Inadequate  fa- 
cilities of  the  Federal  airways  system— in 
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brief,  a  lack  of  capacity  for  air  traffic 
control  and  air  navigation. 

Mr.  President,  the  outline  I  have  pre- 
sented of  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
faced  at  the  present  time  indicates  a 
troubled  future,  unless  we  do  something 
about  it. 

However,  the  growth  In  air  transpor- 
tation, impressive  as  it  has  been,  is  not 
now  standing  still.  Unless  we  act  im- 
mediately, the  problems  about  which  I 
have  been  speaking— and  I  can  stand 
here  all  afternoon  and  hst  them— will  be- 
come even  more  acute  as  the  press  of 
more  passengers  and  more  airplanes  be- 
comes felt  on  our  outdated  and  inade- 
quate airport  and  airways  system. 

These,  then,  are  the  challenges  with 
which  the  Commerce  Conunittee  and  the 
Finance  Committee  sought  to  deal  in 
providing  a  new  Federal  program  to  cope 
with  the  Nation's  unrelenting  desire  to 
travel  by  air. 

The  bill  before  us  today  follows  in 
principle  the  precedent  set  by  Congress 
in  1956  in  enacting  the  Federal  Highway 
Act.  That  legislation  has  since  become 
recognized  as  a  landmark  in  demonstrat- 
ing Federal  assistance  in  meeting  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

This  blU  will  establish  an  airport  air- 
ways trust  fund  quite  similar  to  the  now 
familiar  highway  trust  fund,  the  reve- 
nues from  which  are  intended  to  finance 
the  capital  Investment  In  airports  and 
airways  facilities  so  critically  needed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  In  aviation 
and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  and  related  activities  of  the 
Federal  Airways  System. 

The  aviation  trust  fUnd  will  derive  its 
moneys  from  two  sources.  First,  users  of 
the  system  are  being  asked  to  contribute 
a  greater  share  of  financial  support  for 
the  required  Investment  in  the  form  of 
new  and  increased  user  charges  or  taxes. 
Second,  general  tax  revenues  will  be  ajJ- 
propriated  to  tlie  trust  fund  primarily 
to  continue  to  finance  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  air  traffic  control 
system.  I  am  confident  that  in  later 
years  the  general  revenue  appropriations 
needed  to  augment  user  charge  revenues 
will  decline  as  the  users  shoulder  the 
greater  financial  portion  of  the  needs  of 
the  system,  as  do  the  tisers  of  the  high- 
ways today.  However,  at  the  outset,  the 
proposed  legislation  provides  that  most 
of  the  user-charge-dcrived  trust  fund 
revenues  will  be  earniarked  or  specifically 
tdlocated  for  the  capital  improvements  in 
the  system  for  which  the  user  is  being 
taxed. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  before  us  is 
a  10-year  cominltment  to  fimd  airport 
and  airways  facilities  development  at  a 
level  consistent  with  the  estimates  of 
needs  presented  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  testimony  spanning  2  years. 
The  bill  earmarks  for  new  facilities,  both 
a'rways  and  airports,  no  less  than  $5.5 
billion  over  the  10-ycar  period,  or  $550 
million  per  year.  The  remainder  of  the 
trust  fund  revenues  to  be  derived  from 
user  charges,  or  approximately  $4  billion 
over  the  next  10  years,  will  be  spent  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem. Of  course,  general  revenue  appro- 
platlons  will  continue  to  be  necessary 


to  partially  finance  these  activities  but 
at  a  gradually  diminishing  level. 

After  a  thorough  study,  the  committee 
concluded  that  if  a  program  is  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
system  and  to  the  necessarily  protracted 
period  over  which  aviation  planning 
must  be  made,  a  program  of  more  than 
several  years  would  be  required. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  deficiencies  of 
the  current  Federal  airport  aid  program 
is  tliat  It  provides  assistance  or  assur- 
ance of  assistance  only  1  year  at  a  time. 
Such  a  start-and-stop  program  does  not 
provide  a  sound  blueprint  for  progress. 
On  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  disrupt  and 
discourage  planning,  resulting  in  spo- 
radic development  and  piecemeal  plan- 
ning. Testimony  before  the  committee 
strongly  indicated  that  a  long-term  pro- 
gram providing  Federal  assurances  of 
airport  development  aid  is  required.  The 
committee,  after  long  hearings  and 
lengthy  meetings,  rejected  Industry  pro- 
posals calling  for  a  20-  to  30-year  com- 
mitment of  funds  and  likewise  rejected 
the  administration's  proposal  to  commit 
airport  development  funds  for  only  2 
years.  The  committee  believes  that  a  10- 
year  commitment  to  airport  develop- 
ment grants  does  not  bind  the  Federal 
Government  to  extremely  long-rangv 
obligations,  but  does  allow  for  a  sound 
foimdatlon  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment consistent  with  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  coming  decade. 

As  in  the  past,  airport  development 
grants  will  be  made  to  airport  spon- 
sors— States,  counties,  cities,  port  dis- 
tricts, and  so  forth — on  a  50-50  match- 
in/  basis,  provided  that  such  govern- 
ment bodies  submit  a  plan  for  develop- 
ment to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

Grants  for  aid  will  be  apportioned  im- 
der  terms  of  a  new  formula  which  as- 
sures that  one-third  of  the  grant  money 
available  wUl  go  to  projects  which  have 
the  greatest  need  as  measured  by  the 
numl)er  of  annual  passenger  enplane- 
ments  at  such  airports.  One-third  of  the 
available  grant  funds  will  be  appor- 
tioned to  projects  in  the  States,  with 
projects  in  each  State  receiving  a  guar- 
anteed share  according  to  the  State's 
size  and  population  vmder  the  area-pop- 
ulation formula. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  who  is  interested 
in  this  matter. 

The  actual  grants  will  be  allocated  to 
projects  in  the  States,  and  wiD  be  ap- 
portioned among  projects,  in  many  cases, 
as  tl>e  State  wishes.  A  few  States  have 
airport  authorities.  In  many  others,  the 
airports  are  operated  by  the  cities  or  the 
coimties  or  an  aviation  district  or  a  port 
district. 

In  other  words,  the  grants  ultimately 
will  be  given  to  the  authorities  who  nm 
the  airports — ^there  are  five  or  six  in- 
stances In  which  the  State  will  be  the 
authority, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  On  this  Important 
point  to  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  made  reference — he  also  has 
referred  to  the  interest  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Guki«y) — 


I  should  like  to  emphasize  what  Senator 
MAGNUSON  has  very  well  said: 

That  we  keep  here  a  certain  flexibility 
■which  is  necessaxy,  because  we  faced  this 
problem  in  the  original  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  the  forties. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  TliC  Senatcr  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  At  that  time  there 
was  an  effort  to  channd  all  the  moneys 
through  Uie  SUte  agencies,  and  this  was 
defeated. 

If  a  local  airport  authonty.  at  any 
poliUcal  subdivision  level,  wishes  to  move 
forward  with  a  project,  it  receives  funds 
often  from  the  State  to  supplement  the 
moneys  that  are  raised  locaUy.  It  receives 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  money. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  12 
other  States,  it  might  now  receive  funds 
from  tht  Federal  program  under  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Act.  There  are  many 
sources  of  money  for  the  program. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Or  different  souices 
of  income  which  the  local  people  might 
provide  for. 

Mr   RANDOLPH.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Without  regaid  to 

Federal  Assistance 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  In  other  words,  an 
airport  auUiority  can  ccme  directly  to 
Uie  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  request 
a  program  to  be  approved,  stating  the 
reasons  for  their  beUef  that  the  run- 
ways need  to  be  lengthened,  that  cer- 
tain obstructions  need  to  be  taken  down 
in  order  to  make  the  aircraft  moving  in 
and  out  of  the  airport  safer  in  flights  at 
a  particular  point. 

In  other  words,  we  allow  the  political 
subdivision,  whatever  ttiat  may  be,  to 
come  directly  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Is  that  correct?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct  In 
many  cases.  Of  course,  that  is  only  the 
just  due  of  local  governments  because  I 
would  think  that  90  percent  of  the  air- 
ports have  been  developed  not  by  the 
States  but  by  the  city,  the  county,  or  the 
port  district:  by  the  local  people. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  would  have,  per- 
haps, delayed  airport  programs  5  or  10 
years,  if  we  had  relied  upon  the  States  in 
this  case,  because  It  is  where  people  live 
that  we  now  have  air  transportation.  We 
have,  of  course,  a  need  everywhere.  But 
in  earlier  days,  it  was  where  the  move- 
ment of  people  and  products  was  in- 
volved. In  large  areas  of  States,  there  was 
no  need,  as  the  people  saw  it.  for  the 
development  of  an  important  airport 
project,  including  terminal  facilities  for 
cargo  and  passengers. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  many  States 
did  not  welcome  the  responsibility  for 
that,  because  a  State  legislature  is  com- 
posed, like  Congress,  of  many  people:  and 
in  those  days,  when  aviation  began  to 
grow,  the  legislatures  did  not  deem  it 
appropriate  to  use  State  moneys  to  de- 
velop airports. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Take  Michigan,  for 
example.  There  would  not  have  been, 
under  the  citizens  of  Michigan,  who  were 
involved,  fimds  to  appropriate  for  the 
development  of  even  an  airport  in  the 
greater  metropolitan  area  of  Detroit,  be- 
cause essentially  the  SUte  was  rural  in 
its  representation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  to  financing  air- 
port development,  certainly  the  local  port 
authority   could   raise   the   money   for 
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bonds,  but  the  State  did  not  want  to  be- 
come Involved.  They  did  not  want  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Let  me  add  at  this 
point,  to  what  has  been  discussed  here, 
that  in  the  Federal  Aid  Airport  Act  in 
the  1940's.  we  had  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. t>ecause  then  it  was  raised,  as  it  is 
now  being  raised  again. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  have  listened  to  this 
colloquy  with  great  interest.  Certainly 
It  Is  true  that  we  do  need  flexibility  in 
the  bill,  so  far  as  the  moneys  are  con- 
cerned that  go  to  airports  for  the  grant- 
ing, the  planning,  and  for  other  things, 
too.  I  want  to  explain  my  amendment 
later.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
knows  that  I  intend  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  it  Is  in  exactly 
the  spirit  of  flexibility  that  I  am  offering 
my  amendment.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  the  bill  for  the  planning  of  air- 
ports. Itfy  recollection  is  that  it  is  $150 
million. 

My  amendment  would  earmark  or  add 
$25  million,  at  only  $5  million  per  year, 
which  would  go.  however,  to  States  that 
have  agencies  that  do  plan  airports  on 
a  statewide  basis.  This  in  no  way  would 
affect  the  situation  in  Washington.  The 
Senator  is  perhaps  concerned  with,  and 
more  familiar  with,  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  have  a  State  agency  but  deal  di- 
rectly from  airport  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has  no  effect  on  that  at  all. 
But  what  It  does  do  In  the  States  that 
do  have  planning  agencies — as  a  matter 
of  fact.  27  do,  more  than  half 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  About  half,  as  I 
imderstand  it.  yes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  A  great  many  of  the 
State  planning  agencies  get  into  this 
business  on  a  statewide  basis.  I  am  one 
Senator — and  I  know  others,  too — who 
feels  that  we  need  to  look  more  to  state- 
wide planning  coordination  now  than 
perhaps  city  by  city. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  obser- 
vation, because  this  is  of  considerable 
imiTortance  to  the  history  of  airport  aid. 
There  was  an  exchange  and  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), over  the  fact  that  cities  were 
early  in  the  airport  game.  That  Is  true, 
but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  long 
before  the  cities  got  into  the  airport 
game,  the  State  was  there.  Actually, 
originally,  so  far  as  planning  for  airports 
IS  concerned,  it  was  done  on  a  State  basis. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  In  Florida? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  In  Florida.  For  10  years  prior  to 
the  Federal  Airport  Act,  during  the  pe- 
riod 1935  to  1945,  we  in  our  State  in- 
creased  our  State  funds  for  airport  de- 
velopment from  $20,000  In  1935  to  as 
much  as  $2  million  in  1945,  which  point 
I  make  for  the  reason  that  the  cities  got 


such  an  Impetus — I  guess  I  would  bet- 
ter express  it  that  way — In  the  airport 
business,  because  after  World  War  n 
there  were  many  surplus  airports  that 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  had  devel- 
oped during  the  war.  The  Airport  Act  of 
1946  was  designed  especially  to  take  care 
of  surplus  airports  and  give  them  to  the 
cities.  That  is  how  the  cities  got  into  the 
business.  But.  long  before  that,  the  States 
were  also  in  the  business,  and  long  be- 
fore that,  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  some  SUtes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  will  not  say  aU,  but  In 
the  history  of  airports,  the  States  were 
in  the  business  long  t>efore  the  cities, 
and  long  before  that,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

My  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
Intend  to  Umit  the  flexibility  of  the  Sen- 
ator's bill,  which  is  a  flne  bill  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Senate.  But 
it  would  give,  as  I  see  it,  a  little  more 
flexibility. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Well.  I  appreciate 
that.  Of  course,  these  problems  are  some- 
times related  to  size.  Consider  a  State 
like  Rhode  Island.  It  could  have  a  State 
system  of  airports  but  a  State  like  Cali- 
fornia would  go  broke  trying  to  flnance 
and  operate  the  airports  they  have  there 

In  my  State  of  Washington,  and  in 
Oregon,  the  States  did  not  want  that  re- 
sponsibility. I  appreciate  that  after 
World  War  II,  there  were  many  surplus 
airports,  of  which  Florida  had  many 

Mr.  GURNEY.  They  did,  indeed. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  During  World  War 
n,  I  was  around  Florida  as  a  result  of 
being  in  the  service.  I  know  that  one 
could  fall  out  of  an  airplane  anywhere  In 
Florida  and  land  on  a  military  fleld.  In 
California,  the  situation  was  about  the 
same.  But  many  of  the  airports  there 
have  been  developed  by  separate  au- 
thorities. They  are  sometimes  called  air- 
port authorities  and  are  like  school  dis- 
tricts. The  mechanisms  vary  all  over 
the  country.  Then  in  some  of  the  Western 
States,  like  North  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota,  or  Montana,  the  State 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  de- 
veloping an  airport.  The  responslbiUty 
was  left  up  to  the  city  or  the  county.  That 
is  the  way  airport  facilities  developed. 
We  want  the  flexibility  In  this  program 
so  that  those  communities  can  expand 
their  airports  with  Federal  matching 
funds.  I  am  concerned,  because  as  the 
Senator  and  I  talked  earlier  today.  I  do 
not  want  to  mix  up  the  local  commiml- 
ties'  ability  to  sell  bonds. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  Indeed,  we  would  not 
want  to  do  that.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  most  financing  Is  done  that 
way,  either  through  the  airport  author- 
ity— we  have  one  at  home  in  my  own 
county  of  Orange,  Fla. — by  the  cities,  or 
by  the  flotation  of  bonds.  No  one  would 
want  to  change  that  scheme  of  financing. 
Let  me  make  this  point  again,  because  it 
is  interesting:  Besides  the  princi[>al  fi- 
nancing of  airports,  that  is  done  by,  as 
was  pointed  out,  authorities  and  cities. 
It  is  also  true,  though,  that  the  States  In 
fiscal  1970  will  put  $180  million  into  air- 
ports in  this  country.  So  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  under  the  amendment  I  am 
going  to  propose.  It  will  encourage  the 
States  to  get  into  planning  and  will  also 


encourage  the  States  to  get  Into  financ- 
ing, so  that  we  will  have  more  flexibility 
so  far  as  the  money  Is  concerned. 

We  have  the  city,  the  Federal,  and  also 
the  input  by  the  States.  I  would  hope  that 
the  amendment  I  am  going  to  offer — I 
think  it  will — will  encourage  the  States 
to  get  into  the  business  of  financing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  some  com- 
munities which  do  not  want  the  States 
to  get  into  airport  financing. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  amendment  I  will 
introduce 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  These  communities 
do  not  want  to  be  running  down  to  the 
State  capital  with  hat  in  hand  to  get  a 
program  approved  so  that  they  can  sell 
tx>nds:  a  development  program  into 
which  they  have  put  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears.  As  I  say,  to  each  his  own. 

Here  Is  what  my  committee  said  on 
tliat  point — on  page  37  of  the  commit- 
tee report  No.  91-565: 

The  Committee  bellcvoe  that  the  23  Stales 
which  do  not  now  have  so-called  "channel- 
ing lawa"  should  not  be  forced  to  adopt 
them  In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  flnait- 
clal  assistance.  The  Committee  finds  that  the 
decision  whether  to  adopt  such  pollc'.es  in 
the  States  should  be  made  on  the  merits 
In  each  State  and  should  not  be  compelled 
by  Federal  law.  While  State  channeling  of 
Federal  funds  has  worked  exceedingly  well  in 
some  States,  It  must  also  be  said  that 
equally  satisfactory  results  have  been 
achieved  In  States  In  which  airport  spon- 
sors. In  developing  airports,  deal  directly 
with  the  Federal  government. 

The  provisions  of  Section  312  of  S.  2437 
would  tend  to  ui>set  the  well-established  and 
harmonious  precedent  of  allowing  the  Indi- 
vidual States  to  determine  this  matter  In  the 
way  which  seems  most  appropriate  In  that 
State  without  the  Federal  Government  seek- 
ing to  impose  one  view  over  the  other  by 
withholding  Federal  funds  from  States 
which  don't  comply  with  the  channeling  re- 
quirements. 

Therefore,  under  this  bill  the  States  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  planning  grants  under 
Section  303  without  having  to  meet  any 
Federal  requirement  other  than  that  the 
State,  or  Its  agency,  be  authorlred  by  law  to 
engage  In  airport  system  planning. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Senator  is  correct.  And  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  that  statement  at  all.  I 
think  It  is  eminently  fair. 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment  I  will 
offer  to  determine  eligibility  would  pro- 
vide only  $5  million  each  year  and  would 
encourage  those  who  want  to  go  into  the 
business  of  statewide  planning. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  it  would  not,  in 
effect,  compel  statewide  channeling  of 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No,  Indeed  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  before,  one-third  of  the  amounts 
set  aside  for  grants  Is  to  go  to  aiiports 
with  the  greatest  nimiber  of  passenger 
enplanements.  The  second  third  goes  to 
projects  in  the  States  under  the  area/ 
population  formula.  Finally,  one-third 
of  the  grant  money  will  be  available  to 
be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  projects  he  feels  most  worthy 
and  most  needy  without  regard  to  loca- 
tion. 

This  would  be  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  overall  system  needs.  i>artlcu- 
larly  as  they  relate  to  air  safety,  and  use 
the  funds  accordingly.  The  Secretary 
could  put  this  money  where  he  deems  it 
most  worthy  and  most  needed. 
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In  addition  to  the  $270  million  ear- 
marked for  annual  grants  to  air  carrier 
and  reliever  airports,  this  biU  sets  aside 
and  earmarks  at  least  $30  mUllon  an- 
nually, exclusively  for  the  development 
of  general  aviation  airports. 

The  purpose  of  that,  of  course,  is  tliat 
general  aviation  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
boimds.  It  is  growing  faster  than  com- 
mercial aviation.  The  number  of  pUots 
licensed  is  690.000.  The  number  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

Congestion  in  the  major  airports  is 
sometimes  caused  by  a  mix  of  the  large 
and  the  small  aircraft.  Many  of  us  have 
been  in  airports  to  see  big  jet  passenger 
planes,  lined  up  and  waiting,  together 
with  one  Uttle  Cessna  lined  up  to  go  with 
them,  too.  All  airplanes  now  have  a  right 
to  use  the  airport. 

The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  to 
have  general  aviation  conduct  its  oper- 
ations from  its  own  airports  away  from 
the  major  aircarrier  airports.  One  place 
in  the  United  States  that  has  provided 
excellent  facilities  for  general  aviation  is 
the  Twin  Cities.  There  all  of  the  com- 
mercial planes  land  at  the  hub  airport, 
but  around  the  periphery  of  the  com- 
munity are  situated  a  number  of  gen- 
eral aviation  airports. 

The  idea  is  to  see  if  that  can  be  done 
elsewhere.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  set  aside  funds  for  the  development 
of  general  aviation  airports. 

It  is  amazing  to  realize  how  man>'  pri- 
vately owned  airports  there  are  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  not  the  figure,  but 
I  will  have  It  placed  In  the  Record. 

These  airports  have  encouraged  a  lot 
of  general  aviation  flying. 

An  Ideal  situation  exists  in  my  State 
in  the  Spokane  area  where  the  com- 
munity has  built  two  airports;  one 
for  commercial  and  the  other  for  gen- 
eral aviation. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  provide  that 
grants  for  airport  development  may,  at 
the  Secretary's  discretion,  be  made  for 
periods  of  longer  than  1  year.  I  know 
there  will  be  some  discussion  about  that. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  develop 
these  airports  whether  general  aviation, 
or  commercial;  whether  they  are  run  by 
the  city  county,  or  State,  and  do  the 
kind  of  job  that  needs  to  be  done  unless 
they  can  plan  on  Federal  assistance  for 
more  than  a  year's  time. 
So  the  Secretary  can  do  that.  He  is 
..  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts,  if  he 
deems  It  advisable,  with  airport  sponsors 
to  provide  assistance  for  periods  of  up  to 
5  years. 

That  provision  will  not  pose  too  much 
of  a  problem  for  the  Congress  because 
this  Is  a  trust  fund  progi-am.  There  will 
be  no  annual  appropriation  process  for 
airport  aid  funds,  as  we  have  known  it 
In  the  past.  We  thought  that  provision 
was  advisable. 

While  this  authority  to  enter  into  ob- 
ligations for  periods  of  longer  than  1 
year  is  similar  to  provisions  in  the  urban 
mass  transit  bUl  recenUy  approved  by 
the  Senate,  the  committee  believes  that 
only  user-charge-derived  trust  fimd  rev- 
enues and  not  general  revenues  should  be 
obligated  for  periods  of  longer  than  1 
year. 

This,  then.  Mr.  President,  is  a  brief. 
If  not  all-encompassing,  summary  of  the 
major  features  of  the  bill  before  us. 


I  would  suggest  that  my  colleagues 
consult  the  committee's  report,  91-565, 
which  contains  a  concise  simimary  and 
sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  pro- 
gram which  wiU  be  helpful  In  under- 
sUndlng  the  detaUs  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  stress 
again  the  pride  with  which  we  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  view  this  legisla- 
tion Never  before  have  the  many  Issues 
involved  been  studied  and  discussed  so 
thoroughly.  Rarely  has  our  committee 
produced  a  recommendation  which  has 
had  such  widespread  support  and  en- 
dorsement from  our  members.  Republi- 
can and  Democrat  alike.  The  bUl  was 
worked  out  following  many  months  of 
hearings,   sUff   consulUtions,   informal 
discussions,  and  executive  sessions  of  the 
committee  and  represents  our  !>tudled 
judgment  of  priorities  and  needs.  The 
committee  bill,  I  believe,  is  in  the  form 
best  suited  to  achieving  our  objectives, 
and  aside  from  several  technical  amend- 
ments, it  is  my  view  that  the  bill  does  not 
require  amendment  In  any  but  minor 
form. 

We  cannot  please  evei-yone  or  make 
everyone  satisfied,  but  we  siu-ely  have 
reduced  to  a  minimum  the  controversy 
Involved,  I  think.  There  may  be  some 
amendments  offered  on  the  fioor,  but  I 
hope  they  wUl  not  be  striking  at  the 
heart  and  the  goal  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  Is  supported  wholeheartedly 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  several  of  my  fellow 
Senators  in  particular.  Notebly  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee. 
Senator  Cotton:  my  distinguished  vice 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Nevada:  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  Sena- 
tor Pearson,  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker).  The  Senate  owes  a 
great  deal  to  these  colleagues  without 
whom  this  bill  would  not  be  before  us 

today.  ,  .. 

I  might  also  mention  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
without  whose  support  the  bUl  would  not 
be  before  us  today. 

This  measure  Is  long  an  overdue  pro- 
gram to  meet  a  growing  problem.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  point  a  finger  at  any- 
one else  and  say,  "We  were  not  aware 
something  like  this  would  be  needed." 
because  even  the  most  optimistic  people 
in  aviation  never  had  any  Idea  that  avia- 
tion would  grow  the  way  It  has. 

Coming  from  an  area  that  does  man- 
ufacture airplanes  of  some  note,  I  realize 
that  the  technology  In  aircraft  develop- 
ment Is  startling  and  hard  to  beUeve. 
We  think  this  bill  is  aimed  at  this  prob- 
lem and  In  the  decade  ahead  It  will  help 
solve  the  problems,  and  we  will  continue 
to  have  the  best  air  system  in  the  world. 
I  think  the  Secretary  and  those  others 
who  are  going  to  be  in  charge  of  this 
matter  are  going  to  have  to  consider  en- 
vironmental factors  of  new  airport  fa- 
cilities because  no  matter  where  it  is  de- 
cided to  build  an  airport  someone  is  not 
going  to  like  It.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  respect  to  roads,  bridges  or  any- 
thing else. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, whoever  he  may  be,  during  this 


development  period  Is  going  to  have  a 
tough  job  and  we  are  giving  him  the 
financial  tools  to  work  with.  The  ques- 
tion Is  going  to  be  asked.  "How  much 
is  this  program  going  to  bring  in  In  user 
taxes  the  first  year?"  Oiu-  best  estimate 
is  that  it  will  be  more  than  $600  million. 
But  In  addition  we  are  appropriating, 
this  year,  over  $1  billion  for  FAA  and  its 
air  control  work. 

It  is  fair  that  those  people  who  use 
the  airlines  and  the  airways,  whether  It 
be  general  aviation,  commercial  passen- 
gers or  air  cargo,  help  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. .     , 

This  bin  Is  not  perfect  m  every  smgle 
feature,  but  in  the  main  it  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  nearly  everyone  that  we  know 
Is  Involved,  from  the  Government  to  the 
airlines.  Sometimes  some  segments  of  the 
aviation  industry  are  not  happy.  In  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  I  have  always 
found  that  if  there  is  a  bill  In  the  trans- 
portation field  in  which  the  raUroads 
want  to  strike  out  one  section,  the  truck- 
ers want  to  add  a  secUon,  and  the  Inland 
waterways  want  to  eliminate  three  words, 
and  the  airlines  want  further  hearings, 
It  Is  a  pretty  good  bill. 

It  is  a  biU  which  we  tried  to  work  out 
in  an  objective  maimer.  I  must  say  there 
was  less  opposition  last  year  than  before. 
Everyone  said,  "Yes,  we  cannot  aU  have 
our  own  way."  Of  course,  In  the  trans- 
portation business— air,  rail,  and  truck- 
ing—they all  want  a  fair  adavntage;  they 
cannot  all  have  a  fair  advantage. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wlU  consider  the  bill 
favorably.  I  know  we  will  have  some 
amendments  but  I  know  they  are  not 
amendments  which  are  offered  to  try  to 
Injure  the  objectives  and  the  goals  but 
merely  are  offered  to  change  methods  of 
procedure  on  which  there  may  be  some 

disagreement.  _    .^     ^      ,„  .u^ 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
14465  is  a  fine  bill  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate.  The  distingixished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  his  entire  commit- 
tee desene  credit  for  reporting  the  bill. 

However,  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  bill 
which  needs  a  smaU  change.  I  beUeve 
planning  for  airports  on  a  statewide  basis 
needs  encouragement  and  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time  which  would  seek  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  I  wish  to  take  this  time  to 
explain  the  amendment  briefly. 

My  amendment  would  provide  $25  mil- 
Uon  over  5  years,  or  $5  million  a  year, 
for  grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
airport  planning  on  a  statewide  basis 
and  for  aii-port  development  on  a  sys- 
tematic State  basis. 

This  amendment  has  the  support  oi 
several  cosponsors  in  the  Senate :  Sena- 
tors Fannin.  Smith  of  Illinois.  McGovern, 
Packwood,  Percy,  Prouty.  Cook, 
Brooke,  Bocgs,  Gravel,  Hart,  Hansen, 
and  Tower.  It  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  National  GovemcDrs 
Conference,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Stote  Aviation  Officials.  Many  Gov- 
ernors have  communicated  their  support 

to  me.  , 

Thirty-three  States  already  have  legis- 
lation establishing  Stote  responsibility 
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for  Federal  aid  to  airport  programs. 
T\k  enty-seven  States  provide  for  chan- 
neling airport  grants  in  aid  through  the 
State. 

This  amendment  would  encourage  sys- 
timatic  planning  for  airports  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  In  my  view  it  is  long  overdue. 
Air  transportation  is  too  big  and  too 
important  to  deal  with  on  a  city-by-dty 
basis.  This  amendment  would  encourage 
coordination  between  State  and  local 
governments.  We  have  this  coordination 
in  highway  construction,  urban  mstfB 
transit,  waterway  and  harbor  develop- 
ment, law  enforcement,  housing,  pollu- 
tion control,  education,  welfare,  and 
health. 

What  is  unique  or  different  about 
aviation  to  except  it  from  State  plan- 
ning and  coordination? 

The  amendment  will  help  local  air- 
ports to  get  SUte  aid  which  they  need 
badly — both  money  and  technical  and 
engineering  assistance.  States  put  $180 
million  In  airports  In  fiscal  1970. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der this  wmcept  could  have  50  State 
aigencies  to  work  with  on  Federal  aid 
instead  of  hundreds  of  individual  air- 
ports. 

In  closing.  I  am  sure  some  argument 
wUl  be  made  that  there  is  no  need  for 
State  agency  planning,  that  the  concept 
of  Individual  airports  working  with 
Uncle  Sam  is  good  enough. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  over  half  the 
States  have  such  airport  central  plan- 
ning and  coordination.  But  further,  the 
States  were  In  this  business  long  before 
Federal  Government.  Cities  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  got  into  the  act  be- 
cause of  surplus  World  War  n  airport 
disposal.  The  States  long  ago  were  doing 
and  are  doing  a  fine  job.  In  short,  in  this 
day  of  burgeoning  air  travel  we  need 
more  and  not  less  airport  planning  and 
coortiination.  My  amendment  specifically 
encourages  Just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  «No.  518)  be 

printed  In  the  Record.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  80.  between  lines  20  and  21, 
insert  the  following: 

"STATE  AGENCIES 

"AUTHOalBATlOM    TO    MAKC    CBANTS 

"S«c.  aiX  (m>  In  accordance  with  5ucto 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  niay  prescribe, 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  agencies 
designated  by  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
aMlttt"g  those  agencies  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  contained  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 

secUon.  

"ruNCTiONS  or  agencies 

'•(b)  A  State  agency  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  subeectlon  (a)  oX 
this  section  unless  It  Is  empowered  t<^- 

••(1)  act  as  the  agent  of  sponsors  located 
In  the  SUte: 

"(2)  accept  In  behalf  of  the  sponsors  and 
disburse  to  them  all  paymenu  made  pur- 
suant to  agreements  under  section  209: 

"(3)  acquire  by  purchase.  gUt.  devise,  lease, 
condemnation,  or  otherwise,  any  property, 
real  or  personal,  or  any  Interest  therein.  In- 
cluding easements,  necessary  to  establish  or 
develop  airports: 

"(4)  engage  In  airport  systems  planning 
on  a  statewide  basis:  and 

••(5)    undertake   airport   development,  or 


provide  financial  assistance  to  public  agen- 
cies within  the  Stale  for  carr>lng  It  out. 

"AMOWNT   or    CSANTS 

"(c)  The  total  funds  obligated  for  granta 
under  thU  section  may  not  exceed  $25,000,- 
000,  and  the  amount  obligated  In  any  one 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  •6.000.000. 

••APPOaTIONMFNT    OF    rtJ^^>S 

"(d)  The  funds  made  available  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  making  granu  under 
this  section  shall  l)e  apportioned  among  the 
States,  one-half  In  the  proportion  which  the 
population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  the  States,  and  one-haU  in 
the  proportion  which  the  area  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  tot.il  area  of  all  the  States,  ex- 
<ept  that  ( 1 )  not  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion In  any  fiscal  year  may  be  apportioned 
to  any  State,  and  (2)  the  total  of  the  amount 
of  any  reductions  in  State  apportionments 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  clause  (l) 
shall  be  available  to  the  SecreUry  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing,  subject  to  the  llmlta- 
Uon  in  such  clause  ( 1 ) .  apportionments  for 
such  rear  to  such  other  States  under  this 
section  as  he  determines  will  »)est  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  Any  amount  ap- 
portioned to  a  State  which  is  not  obligated 
by  grant  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  It  was  so  apporUoned 
shall  be  added  to  the  discretionary  fund 
established  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  205. 
and  be  available  for  use  for  the  purposes 
stated  in  paragraph  (Ho'  section  204  (a). 
•'otriNnioM  or  ttrms 

••(e)  As  used  In  this  section.  "SUte"  means 
a  State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam.  For  the 
purposes  of  thU  section,  the  terms  •popuU- 
tion'  and  area'  shall  have  the  definitions 
given  to  such  terms  by  section  205." 

On  pages  80  through  86.  redesignate  sec- 
tions 212  through  217  as  sections  213  through 
218.  respectively. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  while  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  Throughout  tlie  years 
he  has  had  charge  of  many  important 
pieces  of  legislation— legislation  which 
affected  the  entire  country. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  always 
does  so  in  a  very  unassuming,  modest 
way.  I  read  thit  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy In  talking  about  those  who  had 
great  influence,  said  that  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  make  a  speech  in  a 
very  modest  way.  somebody  would  ask 
him  questions,  he  would  be  self-deprecat- 
ing, but  then  they  turned  around  and 
gave  him  whatever  he  asked  for. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  that  had  been 
true.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  SECRE- 
TARY OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
BY  GOVERNMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  ON  PROPOSED  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  while  it 
is  late  in  the  day  and  I  know  the  Sen- 
ate Is  ready  to  adjourn.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the 
Cong.-ess,  containing  his  report  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  cerUln 
projects  on  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem proposed  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  may  say,  in  introducing  this  sub- 
ject, that  my  Interest  grows  out  of  the 


fact  that  In  1968.  when  we  were  consid- 
ering the  biennial  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act,  the  House  Inserted  in  the  bill  and 
In  the  report  of  its  managers  language 
piuix>rting  to  describe  the  precise  loca- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  opposed  the  pro- 
vision because  I  thought  It  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  law,  at  that  time  at  least,  and 
because  I  thought  It  bad  precedent  for 
the  Congress  to  try  to  lay  down  a  high- 
way system  for  any  State  or  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  My  statement  today 
expresses  my  continued  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
presents  the  latest  development  follow- 
ing the  1968  provision. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  are  sending  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  their  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  certain  proj- 
ects on  the  Interstate  System,  as  required 
by  section  23(c>  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  That  subsection 
reads  as  follows: 

(c)  The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Secretary  of  Transp<-rtatlon 
shall  study  thoee  proJecU  on  the  Interstate 
System  set  forth  In  "The  1988  Interstate 
System  Cost  Estimate",  House  Document 
Numbered  199.  NlneUeth  Congress,  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  are  not  speci- 
fied In  subsecUon  (b)  and  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  18  montiis  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  their  rec- 
ommendaUons  with  respect  to  such  proJecU 
Including  any  recommended  alternative 
routes  or  plans,  and  If  no  such  recommenda- 
Uons  are  submitted  within  such  18-month 
period  then  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shaU  construct  such  routes,  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter,  as  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

The  report  and  restudy  is  the  result  of 
work  and  consideration  by  the  agencies 
of  local  and  Federal  Governments,  the 
city  coimcil  which  conducted  seven  ses- 
sions of  hearings  on  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment's recommendations,  one  of  which 
lasted  into  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, deliberation  by  the  mayor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Secretary  and  Mayor 
Washington  are  going  to  recommend,  but 
I  believe  that  the  report  wUl  reflect  the 
desire  and  determination  of  the  people 
and  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  make  decisions  for  the  future 
of  their  city.  Just  as  the  actions  taken 
since  the  passage  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968,  by  and  large,  have 
reflected  that  spirit. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate- House  con- 
ference on  the  Highway  Act  in  1968.  I 
opposed  the  section  in  the  House  bill 
which  purported  to  require  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  construct  a  highway  sys- 
tem specified  in  the  report  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House.  Mr. 
President.  I  request  permission  at  this 
time  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  original 
language  of  section  23  as  it  was  passed 
by  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  in  their 
version  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 

of  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  langtiage 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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(a)  Chapter  3  of  Title  23  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately following  section  312  the  following  new 
section: 

"313.  Interstate  Routes  ik  the  District  or 
Columbia. 
•Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  any  court  decUlon,  or  administrative 
decision  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of 
TransportaUon  and  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  con- 
struct all  routes  on  the  Interstate  System 
within  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia  as  set  forth 
in  the  Document  entitled  1968  Estimate  of 
the  Cost  of  Completion  of  the  National  S>-s- 
tem  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  in 
the  District  of  Columbia'  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with,  and  as  part  of.  The  1968  Interstate 
System  Cost  Estimate'  printed  as  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  199,  Ninetieth  Congress. 
Such  construction  shall  be  carried,  out  m 
accordance  with  all  other  applicable  provl- 
slons  of  this  Utle. " 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  the  conference,  we 
were  successful  in  achieving  some  com- 
promise in  this  language— a  compromise 
which,  among  other  things,  directed  the 
report  forwarded  to  Congress  today.  But 
it  was  because  of  section  23,  among  other 
provisions,   that  I  would  not  sign   the 
conference  report,  spoke  against  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate,  and  voted  against 
the  conference  report.  I  opposed  the  idea 
of  Congress  asserting  the  authority  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  a  road  system  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  State  or  city 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  I  said  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time  such   action  was 
dangerous  because  they  create  precedents 
which  are  contrary   to   the  procedures 
provided  by  statute.  Section  23,  despite 
the  representations  that  appear  to  have 
been  made  about  it,  is  far  from  clear  on 
its  face  and,  I  believe,  is  of  doubtful 
validity  and  efficacy.  In  fact,  President 
Johnson  stated  upon  signing  the  High- 
way Act,  that  he  could  do  so  only  be- 
cause of  the  clause  in  section  23  stating 
that  construction  "shall  be  carried  out 
In  accordance  with  all  applicable  provi- 
sions of  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read 
from  parts  of  the  President's  message  on 
signing  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  entire  statement  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1968,  Pi-esident  Johnson  said: 

By  far  the  most  objectionable  feature  of 
this  bin  Is  the  requirement  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  construct  all  Interstate 
routes  passing  within  the  District  as  soon  as 
possible— with  the  District  required  to  com- 
mence work  on  fotir  specific  projects  within 
30  days.  These  provisions  are  Inconsistent 
with  a  basic  tenet  of  sound  xirban  develop- 
ment— to  permit  the  local  government  and 
the  people  affected  to  participate  meaning- 
fully m  planning  their  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  does 
possess  special  and  unique  responsibilities — 
different,  from  its  powers  over  the  fifty 
States — to  legislate  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  desire  of  the  Congress  to  move  forward 
with  the  construction  of  a  highway  system  to 


serve  the  Washington  area  Is  understandable. 
But  it  Is  vitally  important  that  these  roads 
be  constructed  in  accordance  with  proper 
planning  and  engineering  concepts  and  with 
minimum  disruption  of  the  lives  of  the  Dis- 
trict citizens.  „  ^   , 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  called  for 
construction  only  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  high- 
way law. 

If  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Branch 
were  not  so  preserved,  1  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  veto  this  bill  as  an  Infringement  of 
basic  principles  of  good  government  and 
Executive  responsibility. 


The  City  Council  in  August  of  last  year 
passed  a  resolution  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 23,  a  section  of  law  I  would  again  re- 
mind my  colleagues  is  of  disputed  inter- 
pretation and  is  currently  the  subject  of 
litigation  pending  before  the  court  of 
appeals.  Despite  that  action,  the  House 
of  Representatives  wrote  into  the  rev- 
enue bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
provisions  which  could  have  held  the 
city's  revenues  and  the  development  of 
the  rapid  rail  transit  system  virtual  hos- 
tage to  the  proposed  highway  projects. 
That  section  was  generated,  in  my  view, 
by  :,he  same  intention  as  that  of  the 
House  in  drafting  section  23  of  the  1968 
Highway  Act. 

A  week  ago  the  City  Council,  after 
studying   the   recommendations  of   the 
District    of    Columbia    Department    of 
Highways  and  Traffic,  and  after  conduct- 
ing extensive  hearings,  adopted  a  plan 
for  the  north  leg  of  the  inner  loop  and  the 
south  leg,  and  excluded  the  North  Cen- 
tral Freeway  from  the  overall  liighway 
plan.  The  plan,  which  is  much  like  that 
adopted  by  the  Council  in  December  of 
1968,  has  been  supported  by  many  groups 
from  all  segments  representative  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Opposition  to  the 
North     Central     Freeway     was     voiced 
throughout  the  hearings,  not  only  from 
those  who  live  in  the  path  of  the  con- 
struction, but  also  from  experts  in  the 
flelds    of    engineering,    city    planning, 
architecture,    air    pollution,    and    from 
citizens  of  Montgomei-y  Coimty.  includ- 
ing a  member  of  their  covmty  council. 
The  testimony  given  at  the  hearings  on 
the  issue  is  very  persuasive  and  I  would 
recommend  that  members  of  this  body, 
particularly  my  colleagues  who  sit  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  take  the 
opportimity  to  review  it,  for  increasingly 
the  problems  of  environmental  change, 
and  the  social  consequences  of  transpor- 
tation development  in  urban  areas,  are 
touching  all  of  us. 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  formal  report  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  I  do  have  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  before  me. 
I  ask,  Mr.  President,  for  unanimous  per- 
mission to  have  it  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary recommends  the  Council's  adopted 
plan  for  the  south  leg.  He  recommends 
that  the  north  leg  be  studied  as  pro- 
posed by  the  District  government,  al- 
though he  would  not  limit  that  study  to 
the  alternatives  spelled  out  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's recommendation.  And  he  rec- 


ommends that  the  North  Central  Free- 
way be  given  further  study,  rather  than 
dropped  altogether.  That  study,  the  Sec- 
retary believes,  should  be  carried  out  with 
five  objectives  in  mind,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  well-considered  and  long-raiige 
solution.  Those  objectives  are:  First, 
"meaningful"  citizen  and  community  in- 
volvement; second,  comprehensive  land 
use  and  environmental  planning  coordi- 
nation: third,  continued  discussions  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  on  relocation  and  replace- 
ment housing;  fourth,  making  the  best 
use  of  the  rail  corridor  for  its  joint  de- 
velopment as  a  highway  and  rapid  tr^- 
sit  corridor;  and  fifth,  clarification  of 
the  present  uncertainty  which  has  devel- 
oped   in    Maryland    about    connecting 

routes. 

I  applaud  the  report  of  the  Secretary, 
the  goals  it  embraces,  and  its  general  di- 
rection and  tone.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  interpretation  which  was  given  to 
section  23  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968,  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  Secretary's  report.  The  Secretary  ap- 
pears to  interpret  the  language  of  sub- 
section lb)  of  section  23  as  mandating 
the  construction  of  the  segments  speci- 
fied in  the  bUl.  The  language  of  the  act 
says  "commence  work"  and  construction 
has  gone  forward  on  aU  segments  speci- 
fied all  of  which  are  uncontroversial, 
except  for  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  It 
is  the  action  to  construct  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge  taken  under  this  language 
which  is  cunently  being  challenged  in 
court  on  grounds  that  the  construction  is 
proceeding  contrary  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  specified  in  section  23. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  freeways  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  entering  a 
new  phase  with  the  submission  of  these 
reports  to  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  as 
they  are  received  and  considered  by  this 
body  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
we  recall  the  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation and  democratic  government  which 
are    the    foundations    of    our    Nation's 

greatness. 

Exhibit  1 
Statement  of  President  Johnson. 

August  23,  1968 
After  careful  consideration,  I  have  signed 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 

In  this  review  I  have  weighed  the  bills 
positive  and  progressive  features  against  its 
shortcomings,  the  range  of  Executive  actions 
we  might  take  to  ease  some  of  Its  burdens, 
and  the  time  yet  remaining  In  this  session 
for  the  Congress  to  correct  Its  drawbacks. 

In  many  respects  this  U  the  most  impor- 
tant highway  authorization  bill  since  the 
start  of  the  Interstate  Program  over  a  decade 
ago  It  authorizes  funds  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram through  1974,  enough  to  assiu*  the 
construction  of  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
roads.  These  highways  can  forge  new  links 
to  more  of  our  cities,  serve  America's  grow- 
ing transportation  needs,  and  open  up  new 
avenues  of  convenience  to  millions  of  citi- 
zens. This  measure  also  deals  more  effectively 
and  more  humanely  than  any  previous  meas- 
ure with  a  modern  dilemma— the  problems 
created  by  road  consUucUon  In  or  through 
our  cities.  It  shows  in  these  provisions  more 
of  a  concern  for  our  citizens  than  for  con- 
crete: 

Families— particularly  the  poor— who  are 
displaced  from  their  homes  by  highway  proj- 
ects— will  receive  the  assistance  they  need  in 
moving  to  other  dwellings. 
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Authority  to  acquire  new  rlghU  of  w»y  la 
advance  can  help  assure  that  hlgliw»y«  i« 
me  future  will  be  better  planned.  le»  coaUy. 
and  cause  the  least  possible  disruption  to 
locL\l  residents  and  businesses. 

Funds  to  Institute  Innovative  measures  to 
improve  trafllc  flows  wUl  mean  less  conges- 
tion In  city  streets. 

A  new  test  program  providing  fringe  park- 
ing away  from  crowded  business  districts 
w.U  further  Improve  the  movement  of  tn>lBc. 
Highway  planners  will  be  required  to  con- 
sider social  and  environmental  factors  In 
determining  the  location  of  urban  high- 
ways— thus  preserving  many  neighborhoods 
from  the  bulldozer  and  the  wrecking  ball. 
More  effective  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity In  the  highway  construction  Industry 
will  bring  Jobs  to  Americans  of  ail  races. 

Unfortunately,  these  forward-looking  pro- 
visions do  not  stand  alone  In  this  bill.  There 
are  other  sections  which  1  believe  to  be  un- 
fortunate. Ul-con5ldered.  and  a  set-back  to 
the  cause  of  eonsen-atlon.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  move  promptly  to  correct  them.  The 
bill  as  It  now  stands  will: 

Seriously  weaken  the  pioneering  effort  to 
beauUfy  Americas  highways  by  depriving 
that  effort  of  the  funds  it  needs,  and  by  di- 
luting the  blUboafd  removal  provisions  of 
the  present  Act. 

Rentovlng  the  protection  we  have  given  In 
the  past  to  many  park  lands  that  should  be 
preserved  for  the  families  and  children  of 
America. 

Kztend  the  Interstate  system  by  1.500 
mile*  without  any  serious  study  of  the  type 
of  major  highway  program  we  »111  need  after 
we  complete  the  present  system  in  1974. 

By  far  the  most  objectionable  feature  In 
this  bill  Is  the  req\ilrement  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colunibla  Government  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  construct  all  inter- 
state routes  passing  within  the  District  as 
•oon  as  possible — with  the  District  required 
to  commence  work  on  four  specl&c  project* 
within  30  days.  These  provisions  are  Incon- 
sistent with  a  basic  tenet  of  sound  urban 
development — to  permit  the  local  govern- 
ment and  the  people  affected  to  participate 
meanginfully  in  planning  their  transporta- 
tion system. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  does 
possess  special  and  unique  responsibilities — 
different  from  lu  powers  oyer  the  fifty 
gtatea — to  leglsUte  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  desire  of  the  Congress  to  move  forward 
with  the  construction  of  a  highway  system 
to  serve  the  Washington  area  is  understand- 
able. But  it  Is  vitally  important  that  these 
roads  »)e  constructed  in  accordance  with 
proper  planning  and  engineering  concepU 
^wH  with  »w<"tTriiim  disruption  of  the  Uvea 
of  District  citizens. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  called  for 
construction  only  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Federal  highway 
Uw. 

If  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Branch 
were  not  ao  preserved  I  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  veto  thU  bill  aa  an  infringement  of 
basic  principles  of  good  government  and  Ek- 
ecutlve  responsibility. 

I  am  advised  that  under  Federal  hlghwaj 
law  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  re- 
quired to  approve  construction  only  when: 
Funds  are  available. 
All  rights  of  way  can  be  obtained. 
These   projects   are  shown   to   t>e   appro- 
priate links  In  a  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion plan  for  the  District. 

Other  reqtiirementa  of  sound  highway  con- 
struction are  met. 

/  have  therefore  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  promptly  to  convene  tha 
representatives  of  all  interested  Executtva 
Agencies  to  support  the  Government  of  th* 
District  of  Columitia  in  developing  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  a  DC  hightcmy  ay*t  ~ 
This  plan  should : 


Promote  the  rapid  movement  of  trafflc  In 
the  metropolitan  area. 

Protect  the  people  and  neighborhoods  af- 
fected by  the  new  roads. 

Recognlre  the  city's  needs  for  expanded 
p.^rklug  facilities  ^ 

I  nave  asked  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Mayor  of  the  Distnct  of  Colum- 
bia to  make  certain  that  the  plan  is  devel- 
oprd  m  nulfivient  time  to  have  portions  under 
contract  prior  to  January  I,  1969. 

Earlier  this  yenr  the  Congress  directed  me 
to  reduce  expenditures  by  »6  billion  and  new 
obligations  by  >18  billion.  This  was  not  a 
resiwnslblllty  I  sought.  While  I  appreciate 
the  »ense  of  the  Congress— as  expressed  in 
this  bill— that  Federal  moneys  not  be  with- 
held from  the  highway  program.  I  must  still 
exercise  the  responsibility  to  carry  out  these 
stringent  economy  measures.  All  government 
progranvs  are  being  scrutinized  with  care. 
Highway  projects  will  not  be  Immune  from 
this  stiJdy.  and  funds  will  be  provided  or 
withheld  in  accordance  with  the  need  to 
comply  with  the  Congressional  mandate  to 
cut  »8  blUlon  from  the  federal  budget. 

I  believe  the  good  in  this  bill  outweighs 
the  bad.  1  believe  that  the  progressive  steps 
we  are  taking  here  will  permit  us  to  Im- 
prove the  highway  program  in  urban  areas, 
and  make  It  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  who  live  there.  I  hope  that  th* 
Congress  will  assist  the  Executive  Branch 
In  moving  further  In  this  direction,  and  In 
amending  the  undesirable  features  of  this 
bin. 


EzHnrr  a 

The    SECmETA«T    or    T«ANSPO«TATTOfJ. 

Washington.  DC,  February  22,  1970. 
Hon.  SPiao  T.  Acrfkw, 
Prfjident  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAt  Ma.  Paisu)wiT:  I  submit  herewith 
the  report  and  recommendations  required  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  by  subsec- 
tion 23(c)  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1988  regarding  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  submission  la  within  th* 
Ihnlt  of  time  specified  In  the  Act. 

Under  the   law.   tills   report   Is  concerned 
with  the  three  freeway  projects— South  leg. 
North  leg,  and  North  Central —which  were 
included  In  the  19«8  Interstate  System  Cost 
Estimate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
which  were  not  spedfled  in  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  for  immediate  construc- 
tion. .  . 
The  development  of  this  report  began  with 
the   preparation  of   professional   studies   by 
the  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  each  of  these 
segments  of  the  system.  These  studies  and 
related   recommendations   were   the   subject 
of  public  hearings  before  the  City  CouncU 
of   the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia  at  which  all 
points  of  view  were  afforded  opportunity  to 
be    heard.    Including    those    from   adjoining 
Jurisdictions    in    Maryland.    Following    the 
hearings,    the    City    Council     unanimously 
adopted  formal  recommendations  and  alter- 
natives, and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  endorsed  them.  Thee* 
recommendaUons  and  alternatives  are  being 
submitted  separately  by  the  Distnct  Govern- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  recommendations  of  tne 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
flect a  determined  effort  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  to 
remain  sensitive  to  the  expressed  concerns 
of  the  citizen  group*  of  th*  District  of 
Columbia.  It  Is  necessary  to  remember  in 
thU  connecUon  that  the  time  available  for 
preparation  of  studies  and  lor  Government 
action  was  considerably  reduced  by  the  prac- 
tical necessity  last  year  to  resolve  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  relationship  of  rapid 
transit  and  highways  in  a  balanced  trans- 


portation program  for  the  metropolitan  area. 
Yet  the  completed  freeway  network  reflected 
m  the  District  Ooveriunent  s  recommenda- 
tions Includes  In  mileage  over  73  percent  of 
the  network  set  forth  In  the  1963  Cost  Esti- 
mate. With  the  New  York  Avenue  addition 
proposed  by  the  District  Government,  the 
total  mileage  would  be  87  percent  of  the 
mileage  In  the  1968  Cost  Estimate. 

My  responsibility  as  Secret:u-y  of  Trans- 
portation. In  reporting  to  Congress  on  these 
matters,  requires  that  I  give  consideration  to 
the  metropolitan  area  and  national  trans- 
porutlon  needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  Dls- 
ulct  of  Columbia.  My  Judgment  must  be 
based  on  transportation  by  all  modes  and 
not  be  limited  to  highway  considerations 
alone.  Based  on  this  concept,  my  recom- 
mendations on  the  three  projects  referred 
to  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Sou/A  Ley  freciray.  I  recommend  that 
Plan  C  in  the  District  Highway  Department 
report  be  adopted  for  the  South  Leg  Free- 
way plan.  ThU  plan  would  provide  for  a 
tunnel  about  1,400  feet  long  beneath  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  area  returning  to  the 
existing  elevation  on  Independence  Avenue 
approximately  1.000  feet  beyond  the  south 
tunnel  portal.  I  recommend  a  modification 
of  the  tunnel  section  In  Plan  C  to  the  extent 
that  a  vertical  clearance  of  12"2  feet  be  pro- 
vided rather  than  the  14' j  feet  tf.nnel  clear- 
ance, since  commercial  traiBc  will  not  be 
permitted  on  this  route. 

Additional    background    informaUon    and 
details  regarding  this  project  recommenda- 
tion are  provided  In  Enclosure  1  with  this 
letter.  My  recommendations  on  this  segment 
are  In  substantial  agreement  with  the  rec- 
ommendaUons of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government.    This    plan    will    do   the    least 
damage   to   the   ertietlcs   and   monumental 
character  of  this  area  and  permit  Its  easy  ac- 
cessibility to  visitors  and  city  dwellers  alike. 
(2)  North  Leg  Freeway.  I  recommend  that 
the  action  proposed  by  the  District  Govern- 
ment be   deferred   for    18  months  pending 
preparation.  In  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  a  final 
plan  of  action  on  this  segment  of  the  In- 
terstate System  In  the  District  and  pend- 
ing necessary  pubUc  hearing*.  The  further 
study  leading  to  this  plan  of  action  should 
not  be  restricted  to  the  alternative  specified 
by  the  DUtrlct  Government   {4-lane  tunnel 
along  K  Street,  2-lane  tunnels  along  L  and 
M   StreeU,   or   a   tunnel   connecting   the   E 
Street    Expressway    with    Downtown).    Fur- 
ther  detalU   regarding  the   background   in- 
formation and  other  considerations  relating 
to    this    freeway    segment    are    provided    in 
Enclosure  2  with  thU  letter. 

(3)    iVort^i-Ccntral  Freeway.  The  District 
Government  proposes  to  remove  the  North- 
Central  leg  from  the  freeway  system.  In  my 
opinion,   any    Judgment   requiring   or   pre- 
cluding   this    segment    Is    premature.    Sig- 
nificant  problem*  have  not  been   resolved. 
Admittedly,  the   North-Central   area  Is  the 
mo*t  heavily  traveled  In  the  DC-Maryland 
portion   of   metropolitan   Washington.   ThU 
traffic  load,  now  carried  on  residential  streeU 
and  projected  In  the  1968  Cost  Estimate  to  go 
up   to  00,000  vehicles   per   day   by    1990,   Is 
bound  to  have  an  ever-lncreaslngly  harmful 
effect    on    the    neighborhood    environment, 
schooU       playgrounds,      parks     and      com- 
munity life.  The  New  York  Avenue  freeway 
proposed  by  the  District  Government  as  a 
substitute  Is  not  in  fact  an  alternative:  It  U 
primarily   an   east -west   corridor   and   offer* 
little  relief  to  north-south  traffic.  Nor  can 
possible   Improvements   In   managing  traffic 
arterlaU  as  suggested  by  the  DUtrlct  Gov- 
ernment meet  but  a  part  of  the  problem. 
For  the  safety  and  enhancement  of  this  com- 
munity, we  mtist  seek  a  more  effective  and 
reasonable    solution     for    channeling     thU 
heavy  trafBc  away  from  homes,  schools,  and 
playgrounds.  In  the  professional   Judgment 
of  our  «taff,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
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road  corridor  appears  to  offer  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  feasible  alignment  for  a  free- 
way development  in  the  North-Central  area 
with  the  least  dUruptlon  to  the  com- 
munity. ...  .jji 

Notwithstanding  these  observations,  addi- 
tional studies  and  planning  are  unavoidable. 
If  a  well-considered  and  long-range  solution 
Is  to  be  our  objective.  First,  a  concerted  effort 
must  be  made  to  obtain  involvement  of  the 
community  and  meaningful  citizen  partici- 
pation. Second,  the  highway  planning  in  thU 
area  needs  to  be  coordinated  more  closely 
with  comprehensive  land  use  and  environ- 
mental planning  for  the  total  community. 
Third    conUnulng  discussions  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
are  necessary  to  establUh  in  advance  attrac- 
tive   replacement    housing    alternatives   for 
persons   potentially    subject    to   relocation, 
consistent  with  the  policy  I  have  stated  that 
no  construction  will  be  under Uken  before 
adequate    replacement    housing    Is    In    fact 
available.  Fourth,  the  posslblUty  of  removing 
the   operating  rail  line  from  the  corridor 
needs  to  be  explored  thoroughly  so  that  the 
most  advanugeous  program  for  Joint  devel- 
opment of  the  corridor  with  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  can  be 
developed    In    order    to    save    construction 
money   and  time.   Improve   design   features, 
and  enhance  appearance  and  utility.  Fifth, 
additional  time  would  permit  clarlflcaUon  of 
the  uncertainty  which  appears  to  have  de- 
veloped m  Maryland  regarding  the  Maryland 
connecting  links. 

In  summary,  I  recommend  that  final  Judg- 
ment be  deferred  until  the  studies  and  plan- 
ning enumerated  above  are  completed.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  work  can  be  accomplished  and 
a  definitive  recommendation  made  within  a 
period  of  16  months.  Additional  background 
InformaUon  and  deUlU  regarding  thU  seg- 
ment are  provided  in  Enclosure  3  with  this 
letter.  ,    ^ 

The  District  Governments  proposal  to 
create  a  New  York  Avenue  freeway  has  merit 
as  an  addition  or  alternate  routing  for  that 
portion  of  1-95.  which  Is  to  be  carried  Jointly 
with  I-70S  south  of  Gallatin  Street.  This 
section  U  very  heavily  loaded  because  the 
design  was  admlnUtratlvely  restricted  to 
eight  lanes  despite  the  larger  trafflc  load  de- 
mand. It  U  further  complicated  by  undesir- 
able weaving  movements  at  and  between  the 
Inter-changes.  I  vi-ould,  therefore,  be  willing 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  an  adjxut- 
ment  as  proposed  for  rerouting  1-95,  assum- 
ing that  approvals  could  be  obtained  for  the 
adjustments  In  routing  of  the  East  Leg  which 
are  made  as  a  part  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment recommendation  In  connection  with 
the  New  York  Avenue  change,  and  a  satU- 
factory  solution  can  h*  found  to  handling 
the  traffic  load  on  the  section  of  present  1-95 
removed  between  the  Beltway  and  the  pres- 
ent I-70S  Junction  near  GsUatln  Street  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  Section  23(b)  of  the  Act.  reference  was 
made  to  four  specific  projects:  (1)  Three 
SUters  Bridge.  (2)  Potomac  River  Pteeway. 
(3)  Center  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  and  (4) 
East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  on  which  work 
was  to  proceed.  There  follows  a  sUtus  report 
on  these  segments. 

THREE  8ISTK8S  BRIDCE  X-SS*    (SECTION  B»  TO  Bfl) 

In  1966  a  compromise  location  was  agreed 
to  by  the  DUtrlct,  Virginia,  and  the  NaUonal 
Park  Service.  The  Fine  Arts  Commission 
approved  a  single  span  aUucture  design  In 
September  1967.  The  February  1968  Court 
of  AppeaU  injunction  against  thU  route  was 
lifted  by  the  1968  Highway  Act.  In  August 
1969  a  consulting  engineer  was  engaged  to 
prepare  detailed  plans.  The  first  construction 
contract,  for  two  river  piers,  U  now  under- 
way. 

In  late  1»«»  there  was  a  move  In  the  U.S. 

DUtrtct  Court  to  enjoin  further  acUon  on 

the  Three  SUters  Bridge.  ThU  was  denied  In 

January  1870.  and  the  court  ruled  that  oon- 
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strucUon  should  proceed.  An  appeal  Is  now 
pending. 

POTOMAC    BIVER    FMEWAT    I-2*«     (SECTION     B2 
TO    B4> 

The  District  of  Columbia  presently  has  a 
design  contract  underway  for  thU  project  A 
civil  action  was  filed  In  the  U.S.  DUtrlct 
Court  in  January  1970  to  enjoin  construc- 
tion and  right-of-way  acqulslUon  on  this 
project.  The  plaintiffs,  defendants,  and  the 
alleged  violation  of  law,  are  similar  to  those 
filed  In  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  court  action. 

Recommendations  regarding  the  design 
concept  for  thU  segment  of  the  Interstate 
System  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  pre- 
sented m  Enclosure  4  with  this  letter.  This 
design  concept  would  enhance  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Georgetown  Waterfront. 

CENTER   LEG  OF  THE  INNER  LOOP  1-85    (SECTION 
AS   TO   Ci) 

Preliminary  design  U  underway  for  Joint 
development  housing  and  freeway  facilities 
on  a  5-acre  site  between  H  and  K  Streets, 
N  W  on  the  Center  Leg,  1-95.  The  segment 
of  the  route  between  the  Southwest  Free- 
way and  H  Street  U  under  construction  and 
U  well  along.  The  MaU  tunnel  U  about  50 
percent  complete.  Grading  waUs  and  stru(> 
ture  for  the  depressed  section  between  D 
Street  and  H  Street.  N.W  ,  are  complete.  Pav- 
ing and  stone  facing  operaUons  are  await- 
ing Improved  weather  conditions. 

E.\ST    LEG    OP   THE    INNER    LOOP    I-29S     (SECTION 
CI  TO  C4) 

The  first  section  from  11th  Street  to  Bar- 
ney CUcle  (Pennsylvania  Avenue)  U  partly 
under  construction.  Detailed  design  work  U 
underway  for  ',i  »»"«  «»st  of  Barney  Circle. 
Bids  were  opened  January  15,  1970,  for  a 
short  grading  project  In  this  area. 

The  alignment  along  the  Anacostla  River 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  D.C.  Stadium  has  been 
affected  somewhat  by  recreational  develop- 
ment studies  by  the  Interior  Department. 
The  East  Leg  highway  project  should  be  de- 
veloped In  keeping  with  the  planning  of  the 
National  Park  Service  for  thU  recreaUonal 
complex,  with  Joint  financing  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basU  of  later  discussion  be- 
tween the  responsible  agencies.  Additional 
views  on  thU  subject  are  presented  in  En- 
closure 5  with  thU  letter. 

To  complete  thU  submission,  as  a  matter 
of  Information,  I  am  also  enclosing  copies 
of  the  recommendations  as  reported  by  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Trafflc.  Enclosures  6,  7,  and  8  are 
that  Departments  reports  on  the  South  Leg 
Freeway,  the  North  Leg  Freeway,  and  the 
North-Central  Freeway,  respectively. 

My  report  U  also  being  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe. 

South  Leo  Freewat 
1.  background  of  planning 

The  report  by  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic  correctly 
states  the  long  history  of  planning  for  the 
South  Leg  corridor,  spanning  a  20-year  pe- 
riod from  1950  to  the  present  date. 

In  addition  to  the  chronology  In  the  High- 
way Department  report,  there  was  the  Report 
on  Development  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Park 
prepared  for  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  In 
1960.  ThU  report  recommended  a  tunnel 
project  connecUng  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge  with  Independence  Avenue  by  means 
of  a  twin  tunnel  section  under  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  area.  This  proposal  did  not  Include 
the  addlUonal  tunneling  tinder  the  Tidal 
Basin  area  as  shown  In  Plgtire  2  of  the  High- 
way Department  report,  and  did  not  make 
other  changes  In  the  present  trafBc  service 
faclUtles  In  thU  area.  This  report  also  was 
the  basis  for  the  contract  design  proposal 
which  was  advertised  for  bids  In  Jime  1965 
wltn  the  approval  of   all   affected  Federal 


agencies.  As  noted  In  Section  n  of  the  High- 
way Department  report,  the  Invitation  for 
bids  on  thU  project  was  withdrawn  prior  to 
contract  award. 

The  proposed  tunnel  cross  section  In  the 
design  as  advertised  was  for  two  36-foot  road- 
ways tt-tunnel  length  of  1,430  feet  between 
portals,  vertical  clearance  of  12Vi  feet  and 
narrow  refuge  on  each  side  of  each  roadway. 
The  profile  retiu-ned  to  the  existing  elevation 
on  Independence  Avenue  approximately 
1,000  feet  beyond  the  south  tunnel  portal. 

This  advertUed  proposal  very  closely  ap- 
proximates the  layout  plan  shown  as  Plan 
C.  Flgtire  6,  In  'the  Highway  Department  re- 
port now  under  review.  Identified  as  a  plan 
suggested  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Highway  Department  report  prondes 
descriptive  data  regarding  Plan  A,  Plan  B, 
and  Plan  C  giving  comparative  cost  figures, 
encroachment  on  present  Tidal  Basin  area, 
ventilation  structure  needs,  landscaping  ef- 
fects, and  assigns  to  each  Plan  a  traffic  carry- 
ing capacity. 

The  Highway  Department  report  recom- 
mends that  Plan  A  l>e  adopted  citing  the 
difference  In  traffic  capacity  and  the  possible 
later  conversion  of  Plan  A  to  a  full  tunnel 
section  similar  to  the  Plan  B  solution.  Plan 
B  is  shown  to  cost  »95  mllUon,  Plan  A  »65 
million,  and  Plan  C  $22.5  million. 

The  District  Government  recommends  that 
Plan  C  be  built. 

2.   TRAFFIC    CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Highway  Department  report  assigns 
a  traffic  capacity  of  100,000  vehicles  per  day 
to  Plan  A  and  Plan  B.  Plan  C  U  stated  to  have 
a  capacity  of  only  60,000  vehicles  per  day. 
Under  the  operating  conditions  set  out  In 
the  report,  we  agree  with  these  values. 

In  considering  the  Highway  Department 
report,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that 
neither  Plan  A  or  B  take  Into  account  the 
27  000  vehicles  dally  using  17th  Street  that 
would  have  to  seek  another  route  through 
the  Mall  area.  Only  Plan  C  mentions  a  capac- 
ity restraint,  60,000  ADT,  in  the  section  east 
of  the  Tidal  Basin,  which  U  also  the  maxi- 
mum current  volume."  This  60,000  ADT  U 
the  sum  of  the  four  present  one-way  road- 
ways serving  the  area  Immediately  east  of 
17th  Street.  _.  ^  ^^ 

If  Plan  C  were  to  be  operated  with  the 
limited  movements  permitted  in  PUn  A  and 
B,  I.e.  the  elimlnaUon  of  17th  Street  con- 
nections during  rush  hour  and  the  re- 
sulUng  removal  of  heavy  wearing  move- 
ments, then  Plan  C  could,  with  relatively 
minor  modification,  be  made  to  approach  a 
capacity  equal  to  Plans  A  and  B.  In  addition 
to  closing  off  the  17th  Street  service,  there 
would  be  needed  separation  structures  at 
15th  Street  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  the  ultimate  elimina- 
tion of  the  grade  crossing  at  Independence 
Avenue  and  14th  Street. 

S.    ENVIRONMENT   EFFECTS 

As  shown  in  the  Highway  Department  re- 
port Plan  C  has  the  mlnlmtmi  adverse  effect 
on  tiie  present  landscape,  requires  no  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  Tidal  Basin  area  and 
thus  no  change  In  Its  functional  operation. 
There  would  be  no  major  disruption  of  a 
large  part  of  the  total  area  under  Plan  C 
as  would  be  required  for  either  Plan  A  or 
Plan  B.  And  finaUy,  Plan  C.  too,  could  be 
an  element  of  some  more  extensive  tunnel 
plan  If  future  needs  of  the  District  made 
such  a  change  desirable. 

Meanwhile,  the  traffic  requirements  of  thU 
area,  and  of  the  DUtrict  as  a  whole,  can  be 
met  with  the  minimum  of  construction- 
freeing  the  Memorial  area  of  unwanted  traffic 
while  preserving  for  the  most  part  the  exist- 
ing amenities  of  West  Potomac  Park. 

4.   BECOMMXNDATION' 

It  U  recommended  that  Plan  C  be  adopted 
for  the  South  Leg  Freeway  plan  but  with 
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modlHcatlon  from  the  section  as  described  in 
the  Highway  Departmeui  report  to  provide 
only  a  12 '2 -foot  vehicle  clearance.  There  Is 
no  established  need  for  a  14 'i -foot  tunnel 
clearance  since  heavy  commercial  traffic 
will  not  be  permitted.  The  12'j-foot  clear- 
ance win  accommodate  all  foreseeable  emer- 
fjency  needs  and  other  routings  are  available 
for  the  movement  of  military  vehicles  requlr- 
ir.g  larger  clearances. 

NoaTH    Lrc    Preewat 

t.    BACKCROl-NO    OF    PLANNING 

Several  alternate  alignments  for  the  North 
Leg  Freeway  have  been  considered.  The  al- 
ternate In  the  area  of  T  and  U  Streets.  N.W. 
of  the  District  was  the  line  on  which  the 
1968  Cost  Estimate  was  reported.  There  was 
also  Included  in  the  1968  Cost  Estimate  the 
cost  Information  on  the  proposal  for  the  "K" 
Street  tunnel  line  as  Information  for  the 
Congress  to  consider.  This  line"  was  recom- 
mended for  study  by  the  District  Council 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Highway  Department  report  recites 
the  problems  in  this  area  and  recommends 
that  In  order  to  provide  needed  time  for  a 
thorough  study  of  this  area  and  Its  prob- 
lems, and  to  provide  needed  time  for  com- 
munity input  and  public  hearing  review,  that 
the  Congress  be  requested  to  permit  added 
study  of  the  problem  and  an  additional  18 
months'  time  extension  be  allowed  for  this 
purpose. 

The  District  Government  rejects  this  rec- 
ommendation and  recommends  Instead 
aligning  the  North  Leg  in  a  4-lane  tunnel 
along  K  Stre«t  or  In  2-lane  tunnels  along 
L  and  M  Streets  or  some  combination  of 
these,  or  as  an  alternative,  a  tunnel  con- 
necting the  E  Street  Expressway  to  "Down- 
town." The  District  Government  rejects  all 
other  alternatives  and  notes  that  public  hear- 
ings are  necessary  before  the  final  alignment 
choaen  can  be  built. 

2.    OTHn    CONSIOEKATIONa 

In  the  study  of  the  North  Central  Freeway 
alignment,  and  our  report  on  this  matter, 
there  are  Involved  many  elements  of  the  total 
study  of  relocation  assistance  and  the  asso- 
ciated problems  of  providing  public  housing 
at  re«sonable  rentals.  In  the  North  Central 
Freeway  study,  in  cooperation  with  HUD  and 
other  government  departments  and  agencies 
which  have  authority  and  responsibility  in 
public  housing.  It  is  our  hope  we  can  come 
up  with  some  procedural  answers  and  some 
financing  solutions  which  can  contribute 
greatly  to  solving  the  basic  problem  which 
creates  the  public  opposition  to  a  highway 
answering  the  traffic  need  In  the  North  Leg 
corridor. 

3.    ALTEBNATCS 

There  Is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  "E" 
Street  line  extension,  across  the  area  In  the 
rear  of  the  White  House  and  extending  be- 
yond Pennsylvania  Avenue,  perhaps  ulti- 
mately to  the  Center  Leg  Freeway,  can  be 
accomplished.  This  could  well  be  the  "re- 
lease" from  the  pressure  for  a  traffic  service 
line  along  "K"  Street— and  certainly  would 
give  relief  to  the  present  problem  of  "Jiut 
too  many  cars  and  too  much  confusion  In 
area  between  the  White  House  and  the  Wash- 
ington Monument." 

4.  RZCOMMENDATIONS 

In  view  of  the  potential  stated  under  para- 
graph 3  above,  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
results  we  hope  to  achieve  with  HUD  and 
others  in  the  search  for  relocation  problem 
solutions,  we  recommend  that  there  be  pre- 
pared within  18  months.  In  cooperation  wltli 
the  District  Oovemment,  a  final  action  plan 
on  this  segment  of  the  Interstate  System  In 
the  District.  The  additional  studlea  necee- 
sary  for  this  final  action  plan  must  not  be 
restricted  to  the  alternatives  proposed  by  the 
District  Oovemment. 


North   Central   Freeway 
1.   background  of  planning 

The  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic 
report  on  a  freeway  In  the  northern  sector 
Includes  a  historical  review  of  the  recognized 
need  for  such  a  facility  evidenced  by  many 
proposals  spanning  the  brood  area  between 
the  Potomac  and  Anacostla  Rivers.  All  other 
corridors  were  ruled  out  and  the  highway 
department's  evaluation  of  traffic  and  design 
considerations  was  limited  to  the  North  Cen- 
tral and  New  York  Avenue  routes.  While 
conceding  that  highway  Improvement  will 
be  needed  In  the  New  York  Avenue  corridor, 
the  District  Highway  Department  recom- 
mended immediate  construction  of  a  low- 
level  freeway  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Prellnilnarv  engineering  and  right-of-way 
acquisition  had  been  authorized  by  Public 
Roads  for  the  southern  portion  of  this  route 
prior  to  the  1968  Interstate  Cost  Estimate. 
North  of  Taylor  Street  the  estimate  was 
based  on  the  so-called  Route  11  allnement 
recommended  by  consultants  in  1964.  The 
newer  line  following  the  tracks  at-or-below 
railroad  grade  all  the  way  to  the  Beltway 
resulted  from  a  post-hearing  attempt  to  mini- 
mize displacements.  Within  the  District  the 
number  of  families  displaced  was  first  re- 
duced from  720  to  372,  but  with  an  Increased 
cost  of  about  929  million,  or  over  $83,000  per 
unit  saved.  Further  elloru  by  the  highway 
department  have  lowered  the  displacement 
needs  to  223  units,  again  at  some  additional 
cost  and  sacrifice  of  design  standards.  The 
estimated  cost  now  exceeds  $25  million  per 
mile  for  a  freeway  that  will  barely  serve  traffic 
demands,  while  design  elements  suffer  from 
the  squeeze  of  right-of-way  constrictions. 

2.     TRAFFIC     CONSIDERATIONS 

The  anticipated  traffic  of  the  combined 
northwest,  central  and  northeast  corridors 
into  one  North-Central  route  requires  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  capacity.  4-2-4  lane  freeway 
with  reversible  express  center  lanes.  The  wide 
swath  needed  for  such  a  cross-section  with 
extreme  traffic  concentrations  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Capitol  dictated  an  arbitrary  cutback 
to  a  4-4  lane  proposal.  Although  generally 
recognized  as  Inadequate  for  future  needs.  It 
could  be  accepted  at  this  time  with  two 
expectations. 

First,  another  outlet  to  the  northwest 
will  eventually  be  supplied  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  on  the  District  side  of  the  Potomac 
River  from  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  to  the 
Beltway.  Interstate  495.  Although  commuter 
travel  over  parkways  Is  generally  undesirable. 
It  would  seem  the  river  valley  is  too  Im- 
portant a  resource  to  be  devoted  solely  to 
■pleasure '  driving. 

Second,  an  outlet  to  the  northeast  Is  pos- 
sible In  two  ways.  The  proposed  New  York 
Avenue  Freeway  via  the  Kenllworth  Inter- 
change and  northward  on  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  to  the  Beltway  may  be 
built.  The  northeast  branch  from  the  North 
Central  corridor  to  meet  Maryland's  Inter- 
state 95  at  the  Beltway  would  provide  similar 
service. 

3.  HOUSING   POTENTIAL 

Continuing  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  are 
necessary  to  establish  new  methods  of  pro- 
viding for  these  relocatees  and  replacing  their 
housing.  One  possibility  U  a  new  goal  to  pro- 
vide replacement  housing  while  reconstruct- 
ing the  1968  riot-damaged  areas. 

4.  DESIGN   ALTERNATIVES 

The  high  cost  per  freeway  mile  on  the 
Highway  Department's  recommended  design, 
the  low-level  railroad  concept,  baa  beeen  pre- 
viously noted.  Coupled  with  Incompletely 
satisfied  capacity  needs,  the  price  tag  is  In- 
ordinately high. 

Undoubtedly  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road's presence  adds  considerably  to  the  ooeta 
The  five  underpasses  are  Intrinsically  expen- 


sive because  of  the  angle  of  crossing  and  the 
need  to  maintain  railroad  operations  by  de- 
tour tracks  and  supports.  The  proxlnUty  of 
the  railroad  Itself  and  the  future  rapid 
transit  lines  add  to  the  costs  by  requiring 
additional  retaining  walls  and  other  appur- 
tenances. 

Since  the  B&O  has  an  alternate  connec- 
tion into  Washington  through  Baltimore  and 
Laurel,  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  purchase 
the  railroad  right-of-way.  The  railroad  might 
dpsire  a  new  east-west  connection  from 
Oalthersburg  to  Laurel  or  thereabouts,  how- 
ever this  would  be  their  decision  and  ac- 
tion. 

Removal  of  the  operating  rail  line  would 
allow  Joint  development  of  the  transporta- 
tion corridor  by  the  highway  departments 
In  conjunction  with  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  TYansit  Authority.  There  are 
many  obvious  advantages: 

1.  Joint  Development  would  coordinate 
and  accelerate  construction  plans,  lessen 
traffic  congestion  and  aid  In  solving  many 
problems  in  parking  facilities,  relocation,  etc. 

2.  Considerably  better  highway  allnement 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  and  Improved 
Interchange  geometries  would  be  possible. 

3.  Large  sections  of  expensive  retaining 
walls  would  be  eliminated. 

4.  Minor  savings  in  right-of-way  widths 
would  either  reduce  displacement  of  people 
or  result  in  lower  wall  costs  and  improved 
esthetics. 

5.  A  major  reduction  In  tunnel  construc- 
tion costs  and  in  construction  time  would 
occur. 

6  A  corollary  advantage  would  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  later  extension  of  I-70S  along 
the  railroad  line  north  of  the  Beltway  to  an 
interchange  in  the  vicinity  of  Oalthersburg. 
While  adding  to  overall  costs  this  would  also 
reduce  traffic  overloading  on  critical  sections 
of  the  Beltway  and  I-70S. 

The  Interstate  allnement  does  not  parallel 
the  railroad  until  It  approaches  Monroe 
Street  and  the  Taylor  Street  bridge  recon- 
strucUon  practically  fixes  the  highway  allne- 
ment to  that  point.  The  possibilities  In  high- 
way design  with  the  railroad  removed  begin 
therefore  north  of  Taylor  Street.  The  Joint 
development  with  WMATA  could  well  be- 
gin at  Monroe  Street. 

9.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  course  of  action  Is  recom- 
mended : 

1.  Further  exploration  of  the  B&O  corridor 
as  a  practical  and  feasible  allnement  for  Joint 
highway-metro  development  In  the  North- 
Central  area. 

2.  Expolratlon  of  the  possibility  of  remov- 
ing the  B&O  Railroad  from  the  corridor. 

3.  Continued  study  of  housing  replace- 
ment strategies  Involving  HUD. 

4.  Study  of  Joint  development  possibilities 
with  WMATA. 

Potomac  River  Freeway 
Section  23  of  the  1968  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  lists  the  Potomac  River  Freeway  as  one 
of  the  segments  on  which  work  Is  to  be  start- 
ed In  accordance  with  the  1968  Interstate 
Cost  Estimate  without  further  study.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  mandate,  the  District  of 
Columbia  presently  has  a  design  contract 
underway. 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  that  further  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  design  along  the 
Georgetown  Waterfront.  parUcularly  the  area 
downstream  from  Key  Bridge.  The  1968  Esti- 
mate Report  envisioned  a  tunnel  for  the  east- 
bound  lanes  beginning  near  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  and  extending  almost  to  Wisconsin 
Avenue.  The  existing  Whitehurst  Freeway 
would  remain  at  present  for  westbound  traf- 
fic with  a  shorter  tunnel  beginning  west  of 
Key  Bridge.  It  is  felt  that  further  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  an  earlier  design 
concept  which  provided  two  elevated  struc- 
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tures  and  reserved  the  area  beneath  and 
rlverward  for  park  and  recreation  purposes. 
Pull  development  of  the  Georgetown  Wa- 
terfront requires  the  removal  of  all  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  activities  between 
the  Potomac  River  and  the  O&O  Canal  and 
the  Whitehurst  Freeway.  Under  exUtlng  con- 
cents  for  highway  development,  the  entire 
cost  of  acquisition  for  this  land  could  be 
financed  from  the  Federal-aid  highway  fund. 
The  National  Park  Service  would  be  the  log- 
ical agency  for  developing  the  park  and  rec- 
reational use. 

The  proposal  described  permits  full  and 
unrestricted  access  from  the  entire  George- 
town area  to  all  of  the  Potomac  River  bank. 
The  tunnel  east  of  Key  Bridge  creates  a 
severe  barrier  to  access  because  of  the  ap- 
proach grades  towards  the  completed  struc- 
ture at  31st  Street.  The  elevated  facilities 
would  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  elaborate 
construction  techniques,  ventilation  equip- 
ment and  constricted  operations  that  are  the 
earmark  of  all  highway  tunnels. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  felt  that  further  study 
of  alternaUve  solutions  In  the  Georgetown 
Waterfront  area  should  be  undertaken  before 
final  decision  U  made  on  the  type  of  facility 
to  l>e  constructed.  The  treatment  upsUeam 
from  the  Key  Bridge  to  the  connections  with 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  will  of  neces- 
sity have  to  await  final  decision  on  the 
treatment  of  the  waterfront  downstream 
from  Key  Bridge. 

East  Leg  Freeway 
1.  background 
The  1968  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  direct- 
ed the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  commence  work  on  four  specific  seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  System  in  the  Dis- 
trict One  of  these  was  the  Bast  Leg  Freeway 
described  In  the  Act  by  the  1968  Estimate 
termini  "(CI  to  C4).  terminating  at  Blad- 
ensburg  Road."  In  ter-ns  of  local  street  iden- 
tification the  East  Leg  so  described  extends 
from  the  connection  with  1-695  on  the  Dis- 
trict side  of  the  list  Street  Anacostla  River 
Bridge,  east  along  the  Anacostla  River  to 
Barney  Circle  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  then 
north  past  the  East  Capitol  Street  Bridge,  to 
the  south  edge  of  the  Arboretem,  thence 
west  to  Bladensburg  Road. 

Inasmuch  as  this  segment  is  specifically 
spelled  out  in  the  1968  Act,  the  District 
Highway  Department  has  made  no  recom- 
mendation regarding  this  route  and  is  pre- 
paring for  construction  contract '^rork  on  the 
south  end  of  the  tine  described.  The  Secre- 
tary has  given  4(f)  clearance  to  the  entire 
segment. 

2.    NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE   PLANNING 

The  National  Park  Service  has  been  devel- 
oping a  recreation  area  plan  along  the  Ana- 
costla River  in  the  stadltim  area.  These 
plans.  If  they  are  Implemented,  will  require 
full  coordination  of  the  construction  activi- 


ties for  the  Park  Service  objectives  and  for 
the  highway  faclUty.  The  highway  can  be 
designed  to  permit  the  development  of  the 
cover  section  envisioned  in  the  Park  Service 
plan  as  the  center  point  for  the  recrea- 
tional complex.  Also  the  highway  segment 
can  be  constructed  south  of  the  East  Capitol 
Bridge  so  as  to  complement  the  Department 
of  Interior  Plans  for  a  sewer  sj-stem  and 
treatment  facilities.  However,  these  ele- 
ments of  the  Joint  planning  effort  are  very 
costly  and  the  highway  contribution  to  the 
Joint  development  should  be  limited  to  tY'" 
value  received  for  hlehwny  purposes,  with 
others  responsible  for  the  funding  of  those 
Clements  which   are  non-highway   oriented. 

S.    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Joint  development  concept  is  en- 
dorsed for  this  highway  segment,  subject  to 
the  capability  of  the  National  Park  Service 
to  bring  their  plan  Into  a  firm  schedule 
status  within  the  Interstate  timetable.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  proceed  with  a  very 
costly  hiehway  design  and  then  find  there  Is 
no  way  in  which  the  remainder  of  the  un- 
dertaking cnn  be  accomplished. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1969 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14465)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem, for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other 
purposes.  ,  ., 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  portion 
of  H  R  14465  with  which  I  am  primarily 
concerned  is  title  IV— the  Airport  and 
Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970.  The  remain- 
ing titles  of  this  biU  deal  vrtth  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
airport  and  airway  system.  This  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  that  committee  this  last  Friday  ob- 
tained unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  have  the  provisions  of  S.  3108  substi- 
tuted for  what  was  previously  title  I  of 
this  bUl.  ^  ^      „ 

The  only  amendment  I  mtend  to  orter 
to  the  first  three  titles  Is  a  perfecting 
amendment  I  was  instructed  to  offer  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  will  offer  strikes  out  sec- 
tions 101.  102.  and  103  of  title  I  and  re- 
numbers section  104  as  section  101.  The 
reason  for  offering  this  amendment  is 
that  these  sections  deal  with  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  and  a  study  to  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion of  the  appropriate  share  of  aviation 
user  taxes  which  should  be  borne  by  the 


different  classes  of  users.  These  are  dealt 
with  more  fully  in  title  IV  where  pro- 
visions of  this  type  have  been  perfected. 
Deleting  these  provisions  from  title  I  will 
prevent  duplication. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  know 
from  their  experiences  In  traveling  by 
air,  there  is  an  Increasing  congestion  at 
our  major  airports — a  congestion  which 
will  grow  worse  if  we  do  not  act.  The 
revenue  provisions  of  this  bill  provide 
the  major  part  of  this  urgently  needed 
expansion  and  development  by  increas- 
ing aviation  user  revenues  in  a  manner 
which  the  Finance  Committee  belteves  Is 
both  fair  and  efficient. 

The  evidence  of  the  need  to  rapidly  in- 
crease expenditmes  on  airports  and  the 
airway  system  in  the  coming  decade  is 
overwhelming.  Revenue  passenger-miles 
on  U.S.-scheduled  air  carriers  more  than 
tripled  over  the  past  10  years  and  are 
expected  to  triple  again  over  the  next 
decade. 

Probably  even  more  indicative  of  the 
need  for  airport  and  airway  expansion 
over  the  next  10  years  is  that  total  air- 
craft operations  at  airports  with  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  traffic 
control  services  are  expected  to  increase 
by  an  estimated  179  percent,  and  FAA 
air  route  traffic  control  centers  are  ex- 
pected to  handle  86  percent  more  air- 
craft using  Instrument  flight  rules.  The 
greatest  percentage  growth  in  the  use 
of  these  FAA  airport  and  airway  facili- 
ties Is  expected  to  be  by  noncommercial 
or  by  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  gen- 
eral aviation  sdrcraf  t. 

To  meet  the  growth  in  the  demand  for 
air  transportation  facilities,  it  is  pro- 
jected that  Federal  expenditures  for  the 
expansion  and  development  of  an  ad- 
vanced air  transportation  system  with 
high  safety  standards  must  rise  to  an 
annual  level  of  $1.8  bilUon  by  the  fiscal 
year  1980,  or  more  than  double  the  $865 
million  expended  in  fiscal  1969.  Over  the 
decade,  1971-«0,  Federal  spending  for 
this  purpose  is  projected  to  total  $15.6 
billion— $12.9  billion  for  airway  facili- 
ties and  $2.6  billion  for  airport  grants. 
Table  2  appearing  on  page  5  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  report  presents  the  de- 
tailed figures  on  the  10-year  projection 
of  expenditures.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  2.-PROJECT10N  OF  ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  SYSTEM,  FISCAL  YEARS,  1971  TO  1980. 

|l  n  millions  ot  dolla  rsl  


Fncal  yew 


Airport 
grtflts 


Alnvay  iKilltiM 


( ivii        Mllit»y 


ToUl 

ainmyc 


Total 

•irport 

and  (irway 


Total  civil 

airport 

and  airway 


Airway  facilities 


1971 

1972. 

1973. 

1974. 

1975- 


191 
242 
2M 
274 
274 


«40 
970 
972 
965 
984 


210 
242 
243 
241 
246 


1,050 
1,212 
1,215 
1.206 
1.230 


1,241 
1.454 
1,473 
1.480 
1.504 


1,031 
1,212 
1,230 
1,239 
1,2S( 


Subtotal. 


1,239 


4,731 


1,182 


5,913 


7.152 


t,970 


Fiscal  year 


Airport 
grants 


Civil 


MiUUry 


Total  -„_.. 

airways'    and  airway 


Total       Total  civil 
airport  airport 

and  airway 


1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Subtotal 

Tolal 


275 
275 
275 
275 
275 


1.042 
1,090 
1.130 
1.166 
1.200 


260 
273 
283 
291 
300 


1.302 
1.363 
1,413 
1.457 
1,500 


1.577 
1,638 
1,688 
1,732 
1.775 


1.317 
1.365 
1,405 
1,441 
1,475 


1.S75 


S.628 


1.407 


7.035 


8.410 


7,003 


tM 


10.359 


2,589 


12,948  15,562 


12,973 


aviation  osar  ta««  and  projedod  ««p«idltnr«.  ^^ 

'  Dots  not  include  nonairway  FAA  tipandtturss  or  pay  rsas. 


Souta:  DepKtment  ol  Ttansportation,  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Office  of  Aviation  Economics. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  revenue 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  based  upon 
the  principle  that  the  best  way  to  finance 
the  Federal  outlays  for  these  purposes  is 
primarily  through  taxes  on  the  users 
who  benefit  from  the  services  provided. 
The  Congress  followed  this  principle 
previously  in  the  financing  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

Although  I  know  it  is  not  popular 
to  raise  taxes  at  any  time,  the  Finance 
Committee  agrees  with  the  House  that 
there  is  no  other  practical  alternative. 
With  the  already  heavy  demands  on  the 
Federal  budget  in  other  areas  of  expendi- 
tures, we  cannot  finance  this  program 
from  existing  revenues.  This  means  an 
increase  in  taxes  either  on  taxpayers 
generally  or  on  the  users  of  the  system. 
if  the  urgent  need  is  to  be  met  and  if  we 
are  to  prevent  further  increases  in  the 
congestion  at  our  airports  and  of  our 
airways.  On  the  other  hand,  the  safety 
of  our  passengers  and  aircrews  cannot 
wait,  nor  should  the  needs  of  an  efficient 
air  transportation  system  with  its  at- 
tendant economic  beneflts  to  the  users  of 
the  system,  and  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  the  revenue  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  contain  the  same  general  fea- 
tures as  those  in  the  House  bill.  Under 
both  versions  of  the  bill,  general  avia- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  will  be  subject  to 
fuel  taxes  and  an  aircraft  use  tax:  and 
commercial  aviation,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  subject  to  passenger  and  cargo 
taxes  and  the  aircraft  use  tax.  General 
aviation  could  not  be  subjected  to  the 
passenger  and  cargo  taxes  since  they 
generally  do  not  make  charges  for  the 
transportation  services  they  provide. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  specifics  of  the 
revenue  provisions  of  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

First.  Both  versions  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  on 
general  aviation  from  the  present  net 
rate  of  2  cents  a  gallon  to  7  cents  a  gal- 
lon ttnd  Impose  a  new  tax  of  7  cents  a 
gallon  on  other  fuel  used  by  general  avia- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  primarily  Jet 
fuel. 

Second.  The  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  increases  the  tax  on 
domestic  passenger  travel  by  imposing  a 
tax  of  7.5  percent  of  air  fares  from  pas- 
sei\ger  travel  directly  on  the  airline, 
rather  than  on  the  passenger  as  a  sepa- 
rately stated  ticket  tax.  This  replaces  the 
provision  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
have  increased  the  present  5-percent 
ticket  tax  to  8  percent.  The  revenue  Im- 
pa4MC  the  Finance  Conunittee's  7.5-per- 
cent tax  on  gross  domestic  air  fares  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  House  bill's 
8-percent  ticket  tax.  Since  it  is  intended 
that  the  7.5-percent  tax  on  domestic 
passenger  travel  Is  to  be  included  in  the 
price  of  the  ticket  charged  to  the  pas- 
senger, the  committee  amendments 
specify  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
is  to  provide  for  the  airlines  passing  the 
tax  on  to  the  passengers  in  the  fares 
charged. 

Third.  Both  versions  of  the  bill  impose 
a  new  tax  on  the  use  of  international 
travel  facilities  of  $3  per  person  in  the 
case  of  international  flights  from  the 


United  States.  This  $3  tax  also  is  to 
apply  to  flights  between  the  continental 
States  and  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  since  un- 
der the  bill,  and  also  present  law,  the 
flights  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  not 
subject  to  the  tax  on  passenger  travel 
on  the  charge  for  the  portion  of  the  flight 
outside  U.S.  territory. 

Fourth.  Both  versions  of  the  bill  im- 
pose a  new  tax  of  5  percent  on  air  freight 
"waybills."  However,  for  administrative 
reasons  the  committee  amendments  pro- 
vide an  exemption  for  charges  for  excess 
baggage  of  passengers.  Aii  exemption  for 
freight  shipments  to  or  from  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  is  also  provided  for  the  portion 
of  the  charge  representing  the  flight  not 
over  U.S.  territory.  This  is  the  same  pro- 
vision which  applies  in  the  case  of  the 
tax  on  passenger  travel. 

Fifth.  Both  versions  of  the  bill  impose 
a  new,  aimual  aircraft  use  tax.  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  highway  use  tax 
on  trucks.  This  is  a  $25  basic  tax  on  all 
aircraft  plus  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  pound 
for  piston-powered  aircraft  and  3 '  2  cents 
a  pound  for  tuibine-powered  aircraft,  or 
jet  planes. 

The  Finance  Committee  amendments, 
however,  provide  an  exemption  from  the 
"poundage "  portion  of  the  use  tax  for 
the  smaller  aircraft  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  four  adults  or  less. 

In  general,  the  revenue  provisions  as 
amended  by  the  Finance  Committee  will 
be  effective  on  April  1,  1970.  However,  the 
change  in  the  tax  on  domestic  passenger 
travel,  the  new  tax  on  the  use  of  inter- 
national travel  facilities,  and  the  new  tax 
on  air  freight  are  to  become  effective  on 
May  1,  1970.  Moreover,  the  $25  aircraft 


u.se  tax  for  small  aircraft  exempted  from 
the  poundage  portion  of  the  use  tax  does 
not  become  effective  until  July  1,  1970. 

The  Finance  Committee  amendments 
also  provide  a  termination  date  of  June 
30.  1980.  for  the  increases  in  aviation  user 
taxes  provided  by  this  bill  and  also  pro- 
vide the  same  termination  date  for  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund.  This  will 
provide  Congress  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  entire  Federal  airport  and  air- 
way program.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
Senators  that  this  is  consistent  with  the 
highway  trust  fund  which  also  has  a 
termination  date. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
in  the  absence  of  the  increased  aviation 
user  taxes  under  this  bill,  the  general 
taxpaying  public  would  be  required  to 
pay  most  of  the  increased  Federal  out- 
lays required  for  the  expansion  and  de- 
velopment of  the  airport  and  airway  sy.s- 
tem.  Present  aviation  user  taxes,  includ- 
ing the  current  5-percent  passenger  tax. 
the  2-cent-a-gallon  gasoline  tax  and  the 
taxes  on  tires  and  tubes  used  on  aircraft 
would  yield  only  $927  million  a  year  by 
fiscal  1980.  With  the  Increases  in  existing 
taxes  and  the  new  ta2:e8  put  into  effect 
by  this  bill,  the  users  of  the  aviation  sys- 
tem will  pay  about  twice  this  amount, 
or  $1.8  billion  in  annual  aviation  user 
taxes  by  fiscal  1980. 

Tlie  detail  of  the  source  of  this  reve- 
nue is  shown  in  table  3  on  page  7  of  the 
committee  report.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  3.- REVENUES  FROM  AVIATION  USER  TAXES.  SEUCTEO  FISCAL  YEARS.  1965  tO 

|ln  millKMis  of  dollanl 


Actual 


CsliiMledi 


User  111 


vta 


1K7 


19C9 


U70J 


»7I 


1974 


1979 


1980 


259.  S 
11.0 


Tai  on  passeniei  liilares) 147. S        IMS 

Waybill  tai,  5  pcictnC 

Fuels  ta«>                                            .117  |4l4 

International  travel  facilities  use  lai,  $3  

Aircratt  use  ta>*  

Taiesofl  tires  and  tubes  used  on  aircraft.  2.0            2.4 

Tout  IC12        2II.3        2711 


2.S 


355  6 
S.9 
19.4 
4.3 
4.C 
2.8 


533.3 

4a2 

47.2 

28.4 

22.8 

3.0 


741.6      1,310.6        1.463.7 


59.  S 
59.2 
39.6 
28.7 
3.S 


126.5 
81.0 
68.4 
38.5 

5.0 


148.5 
85  4 

74  5 

40.6 

5.3 


3I2.C 


C74.t 


932.1 


,63aO       1,818.0 


>  Revised  estimates  of  revenues,  in  current  dollars. 

■  Assumes  the  (aichanfes  on  passenieiand  Maybilltiansporlalion  are  in  effect  on  May  1, 1970;  the  increased  fuel  taxes  on  Apr. 
1.  1970.  and  the  new  aircraft  use  tai  on  Apr  1.  1970 
'5  percent  of  the  ticket  price  Ihroufh  Apr  30, 1970.  and  7  5  percentof  the  air  tariff  after  Apr.  30, 1970. 

*  Eicludes  the  portion  of  transportation  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  not  ever  U  S.  territory;  includes  revenue  from  U.S.  Post 
Ofhce  mail  Ireiihl  and  othei  Goveinmeni  freifht  on  civil  air  carriers. 

'4  cents  a  (allon  on  lasolmefuel  only  (with  a  2-cenl-a-iallon  refund  or  credit  lor  aviation  use)  en  both  8eneral  aviation  and  air 
earners  through  Mar  31.  1970,  a  fuH  payment  or  credit  of  4  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline  fuel  lor  air  carriers  on  or  alter  Apr.  1,  1970; 
and  7  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline  and  other  aviation  luelloi  general  aviation  use  only  on  or  aflei  Apr.  I,  1970. 

•  Annual  A  basic  t7b  use  tat  on  all  civil  aircraft,  plus  2  cents  a  pound  on  piston-engmed  aiicraft  and  3  5  cents  a  pound  on 
turbinc-engmed  aiicialt.  eftecliwe  Apr  1.  1970,  eicept  that  aircraft  with  a  seating  capacity  ot  4  adults  or  less  are  eiempt  from  the 
weight  part  of  the  use  tai  and  become  liable  for  the  $25  basic  use  tai  on  July  1,  1970. 

Source;  Department  of  Tianspoi lation.  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Office  of  Aviation  Economics. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  growth 
potential  of  the  aviation  user  taxes  on 
domestic  passenger  travel  and  freight 
transportation,  also  portrayed  in  table  3 
of  the  report,  shows  that  revenues  from 
the  tax  on  domestic  passenger  travel  are 
expected  to  almost  triple  from  $533  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1971  to  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal 
1980.  In  the  case  of  the  tax  on  air  freight, 
revenues  are  expected  to  Increase  by 
more  than  threefold  from  $40  million 
in  fiscal  1971  to  $148  million  in  fiscal 
1980. 


While  the  total  revenues  from  avia- 
tion user  taxes  are  almost  identical  un- 
der the  two  versions  of  the  bill,  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  version  imposes  a 
somewhat  smaller  burden  on  general 
aviation  than  would  the  House  bill.  Un- 
der the  committee  action,  general  avia- 
tion is  expected  to  pay  $57.9  million  for 
the  total  $674.9  million  in  aviation  user 
taxes  in  the  fiscal  year  1971.  This  rep- 
resents 8.6  percent  of  the  total,  as 
8«ainst  9.2  percent  provided  for  general 
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aviation  by  the  House  bill.  By  fiscal  1980, 
general  aviation"s  share  is  expected  to 
decline  to  5.6  percent  as  contrasted  to 
6  percent  under  the  House  bill.  This  de- 
cline in  general  aviation's  share  is  due 


In  large  part  to  the  much  greater  growth 
expected  in  the  taxes  on  passenger  and 
air  freight  transportation  as  compared 
to  the  taxes  on  general  aviation  fuel.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  6  of 


the  report  be  inserted  in  the  Recou)  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  6.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  ESTIMATED  AVIATION  USER  TAXES  (M  GENERAL  AVIATION  AND  AIR  CARRIERS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1980 
1                                                              "       (Dollars  in  millionsl 

1  »cal  year  1971 

Fiscal  year  1980 

User  tax 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Fiscal  year  1980 

UsmUx 

UMMCS 

aviation 

Air 
carrier 

Tatal 

General            Air 
aviatnii       carrier 

ToUl 

GMcral            Air 
aviation       carrier 

Total 

General 
aviatioa 

Air 
carrier 

Total 

Tan  on  passenger  air  fares, 
7 '  •  percent 

.      $533. 3 
40.2 

J533.3  . 
40.2  . 
47.2 

28.4  . 
22.8 

Jl. 463.7 

148.5 

Jl.463.7 
148.5 
85.4 

74.5 
40.6 

Weight  addition : 

Taxes  on  tires  and  tubes 
used  on  aircraft 

Total 

Percent  of  toUI.... 

»6.l         $13.2 

$19.3 

$9.4 

$25.6 

$35.0 

Waybill  tai,  5  percent 

..          1.0           2.0 

3.0 

1.8 

3.5 

Fuel  tai.  7  cents  a  gallon 

$47.2 

ij 

S85.4 

5.3 

28.4 

13.3 

74.5 

ties  use  tai,  $3 

57.9         617.2 

674.9 

102.2 

1,715.9 

1.818.0 

15.  0           25.  7 

8.6          91.4 

100.0 

5.6 

94.4 

100.0 

J25  basic  amount 

3.S 

.1 

3.7 

5.6              .1 

5.7 

■  Revised  revenue  estimates,  in  current  dollars. 

'  2  cents  a  pound  lor  ptston-engined  aircraft  and  3.5  cents  a  pound  for  turbine-engined  aircraft, 
eicept  that  aircraft  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4  adults  or  less  are  exempt 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Based  on  data  from  Department  of  Transportation,  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Office  of  Aviation  Economics. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
plain now  why  most  of  the  needed 
aviation  user  revenues  was  obtained 
from  the  taxes  on  passenger  and  freight 
transportation. 

First.  We  have  the  present  adminis- 
trative experience  in  collecting  the  tax 
on  domestic  passenger  travel.  While  the 
form  of  the  7. 5 -percent  tax  on  domestic 
passenger  air  fares  varies  somewhat 
from  the  form  of  the  existing  5-percent 
tax  on  tickets,  the  procedure  for  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  by  the  airlines  will  be 
essentially  the  same  sis  under  present 
law.  As  a  result,  the  administrative  ex- 
perience under  the  present  tax  in  prac- 
tice will  still  carry  over  to  tlie  new  tax. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  also 
experienced  in  the  administration  of  a 
tax  on  freight  transportation.  Prior  to 
1958,  a  3-percent  tax  was  imposed  on 
domestic  freight  shipped  by  air  and 
other  means. 

Second.  Since  the  taxes  are  based 
upon  the  amount  of  the  passenger  air 
fares  or  the  sdr  freight  waybill  charge, 
tax  receipts  will  automatically  grow  not 
only  as  air  traffic  increases  in  volume, 
but  also  as  general  price  increases,  or 
inflation,  cause  air  tariffs  to  rise.  This 
means  that  these  revenue  sources  will 
expand  more  than  other  alternatives. 
As  a  result,  these  revenue  sources  will 
better  cover  increasing  costs  of  airport 
operations  and  airway  facilities. 

Third.  A  tax  based  upon  the  amount  of 
the  air  tariff  is  geared  in  more  closely 
with  the  actual  use  of  airport  and  airway 
facilities.  Short  trips  tend  to  make  great- 
er use  of  airport  facilities  than  longer 
trips.  This  is  taken  into  account  in  the 
tax  in  that  air  tariffs,  on  which  the  tax 
is  based,  for  short  flights  are  more  per 
mile  than  long-line  flights,  reflecting  the 
higher  costs  of  operation  per  mile  on 
shorter  flights. 

The  decision  of  the  Finance  Committee 
to  impose  the  passenger  tax  directly  on 
the  airlines  and  as  a  result  to  include  the 
tax  in  the  price  of  the  ticket,  rather  than 
have  a  separately  stated  tax  on  the  pas- 
senger, was  designed  to  eliminate  delays 
in  ticket  preparation  arising  from  the 
fact  that  ticket  agents  presently  make  a 
separate  computation  of  the  tax  and  then 
add  this  as  a  separate  item  in  order  to 


determine  the  passenger's  total  fare.  In 
addition,  by  imposing  the  tax  directly 
on  the  airlines  as  a  percentage  of  their 
air  fares,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
exemptions — with  the  attendant  delays 
in  determining  the  traveler's  proper 
exemption — for  specific  transportation. 
Moreover,  inclusion  of  all  domestic  air 
travel  in  the  base  of  the  tax  appears 
appropriate  since  all  domestic  passenger 
travel  uses  the  airports  and  airway 
facilities. 

To  simplify  recortlkeeping  for  tax- 
payers and  to  facilitate  administration, 
both  versions  of  the  bill  provide  special 
rules  for  small  aircraft — that  is,  those 
under  6,000  pounds  maximum  certificated 
takeoff  weight — not  on  established  lines 
and  also  for  aircraft  used  by  members  of 
an  affiliated  group  of  corporations.  Nei- 
ther of  these  categories  of  air  use  is  to 
be  subject  to  the  taxes  on  passenger 
travel  and  freight  transportation.  In- 
stead these  aircraft  will  be  subject  to  the 
aviation  fuel  tax,  which  I  will  discuss  in 
a  moment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  other  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  that  the  Finance 
Committee  amendments  do  take  into 
consideration  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  with  regard  to 
freight  shipments  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
The  Commerce  Commitee  was  concerned 
that  imposing  the  regular  freight  tax  on 
the  entire  trip  would  magnify  the  already 
large  shipping  costs  to  those  two  States. 
The  Finance  Committee  amendments 
provide  that  the  portion  of  the  flight  to 
or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  not  over  U.S. 
territory  is  not  to  be  subject  to  tax.  This 
is  the  same  rule  that  applies  under  ex- 
isting law  for  the  tax  on  passenger  travel 
to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  the  7.5- 
percent  tax  on  passenger  transportation 
does  not  apply  to  international  flights, 
nor  does  it  apply  to  that  portion  of 
flights  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
that  is  outside  n.S.  territory.  Therefore, 
to  insure  that  passengers  using  TJS.  air- 
ports /or  international  flights  and  par- 
tially tax-exempt  flights  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  airport  and  airway  operations 


associated  with  their  air  travel,  both  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  impose  a  tax  of  $3  per 
person  on  the  use  of  such  international 
travel  facilities  provided  by  tihe  United 
States.  The  prospective  revenue,  $75 
miUion  by  fiscal  1980,  from  this  tax  is 
related  to  the  estimated  costs  of  such 
airport  and  airway  facilities  to  the 
United  States. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  user  revenues 
from  commercial  aviation  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  taxes  on  passenger  travel  and 
air  freight  transportation,  these  revenue 
sources,  of  course,  cannot  be  used  in  the 
case  of  general  aviation  which  often 
imposes  no  charges  on  someone  using  its 
transportation.  Both  versions  of  the  bill 
impose  a  tax  of  7  cents  a  gallon  on  fuel 
used  by  general  aviation.  The  fuel  tax 
on  general  aviation  is  expected  to  yield 
an  estimated  $85  million  annually  by 
fiscal  1980.  While  the  fuel  taxes  will 
impose  some  tax  burden  on  general  avia- 
tion, the  burden  on  the  noncommercial 
flights  still  is  light,  relative  to  their  use 
of  airports.  Moreover,  as  I  will  indicate 
in  Just  a  moment,  we  are  substantially 
decreasing  general  aviation's  burden  un- 
der the  aircraft  use  tax. 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  establish  an 
annual  aircraft  use  tax  on  both  com- 
mercial and  general  aviation  aircraft. 
The  tax,  which  Is  similar  In  nature  to  the 
Federal  highway  use  tax  on  trucks, 
amounts  to  a  basic  tax  of  $25  for  all  air- 
craft plus  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  pound  for 
piston-powered  aircraft  and  ZVz  cents 
a  pound  for  turbine-powered  aircraft. 
However,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Commerce  Commjyaee  of 
lightening  the  burden  on  genera^tvia- 
tion,  the  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ments exempt  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  general  aviation  aircraft  from  the 
"poundage"  part  of  the  use  tax.  This  is 
accomplished  by  excluding  aircraft  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  4  adults  or  less 
from  the  poundage  part  of  the  use  tax.  It 
is  expected  that  this  modification  will  re- 
lieve about  75  percent  of  the  aircraft  used 
in  general  aviation  from  this  tax.  I  be- 
lieve this  can  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  these  smaller  aircraft,  which  are 
mostly  for  personal  use,  generally  make 
relatively  less  use  than  other  planes  of 
the  Federal  airway  facilities.  These  air- 
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craft  will  therefore  only  be  subject  to  the 
ba^ic  $25  annual  use  tax.  which  is  no 
higher  than  the  average  charge  for  auto- 
mobile license  tags.  Moreover,  these  small 
aircraft  a:e  not  liable  even  for  the  $25 
use  tax  until  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1970.  even  though  other  aircraft 
are  subject  to  this  tax  for  the  last  quarter 
of  fiscal  1970.  beginning  April  1. 

Mr.  President,  an  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund  Is  established  under  both  ver- 
sions of  the  bill.  The  revenues  from  tne 
aviation  user  taxes  which  I  have  ju't  dis- 
cussed will  be  paid  over  to  this  trust  fund. 
The  trust  fimd  is  created  to  insure  that 
the  aviation  user  taxes  provided  in  this 
bill  are  available  for  airpDrt  acquisitions, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  airway  sys- 
tem, and  certain  other  closely  related 
costs. 

The  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  es- 
tablished by  this  bill  is  similar  to  the 
existing  highway  trust  fund,  except  that 
the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  is  not 
expected  to  be  self-sustaining  in  the  near 
future.  Therefore,  to  maintain  effective 
control  over  the  fimdmg  of  the  airport 
and  airway  system,  the  bill  provides  that 
any  general  fund  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  aviation  user 
taxes  are  also  to  be  paid  into  the  tnist 
fund,  rather  than  paid  directly. 

To  provide  the  Congress  with  more 
precise  information  in  its  next  review  of 
the  aviation  user  taxes,  both  versions 
of  the  bill  direct  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  distribution  of  the  costs  and 
uses  of  the  airport  and  airway  system,  in 
order  to  insiue  a  proper  distribution  of 
the  burden  of  financing  the  airport  and 
airway  system,  among  the  primary  users 
of  the  system,  as  well  as  other  persons 
deriving  benefits  from  it.  An  Interim  re- 
port is  to  be  mado  to  the  Congress  by 
March  1,  1971,  and  a  final  report  by 
March  1.  1972. 

Mr.  President,  it  also  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  is  the  only  Federal  air- 
port where  Congress — in  the  Buclc  Act. 
enacted  in  1940 — has  not  permitted  State 
tax  jurisdiction  of  or  the  imposition  of 
nondiscriminatory  sales,  use.  and  income 
taxes  upon  private  individuals  and 
business  operations  located  on  Pe<ieral 
reservations. 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  provide  that, 
with  certain  exceptions,  the  general  rule 
as  to  State  tax  jurisdiction  on  Federal 
reservations  is  to  apply  to  Washington 
National  Airport.  As  a  result,  facilities 
at  the  airport  that  do  not  deal  directly 
with  persons  as  passengers  or  with  the 
aircraft  will  t>e  subject  to  the  general 
provisions  of  State  or  local  law.  This 
change  was  made  because  it  appears  in- 
consistent to  continue  complete  exemp- 
tion from  State  sales  and  income  tax 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  Washington 
National  Airport  when  other  competi- 
tive businesses  located  in  the  vicinity 
are  subject  to  these  State  taxes.  Transi- 
tional relief  is  provided,  however,  ao  that 
the  new  provision  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  leases  existing  as  of  September 
28.  19S9,  but  instead  will  apply  only  when 
these  leases  are  renewed  or  when  new 
leases  are  made. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  previous- 
ly with  regard  to  the  Ux  on  domestic 
passenger  travel,  the  Finance  Committee 
amendments  provide  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  is  to  direct  the  air  carriers 
within  its  jurisdiction  to  pass  the  7.5- 
percent  tax  on  to  the  passengers  in  the 
form  of  higher  air  fares.  This  is  wholly 
consistent  with  actions  the  tax  commit- 
tees have  talccn  elsewhere  In  specifying 
how  regulatory  commissions  In  setting 
rates  should  treat  other  tax  measures — 
such  as  tax  savings  from  tlie  Investment 
credit  and  from  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. 

This  provision  is  to  be  effective  for 
ti-ansportation  of  persons  after  April  30, 
1970.  The  CAB  also  is  to  take  action  to 
see  that  any  future  changes  in  t,he  rate 
or  base  of  this  tax  is  passed  on.  includ- 
ing the  scheduled  reduction — under  the 
Finance  Committee  amendments — of  the 
tax  from  7.5  percent  to  4.8  percent  for 
transportation  of  persons  beginning  after 
June  30.  1980.  Thus,  it  is  the  commit- 
tee's intention  that  the  7.5-percent  tax 
not  be  absorbed  br  the  air  carriers.  Air 
fares,  as  a  result  of  the  Increase  required 
by  the  bill,  are  to  rise  by  about  8  per- 
cent to  offset  the  effect  of  the  tax.  This 
means  that  the  cost  of  the  air  travel 
to  the  passenger  will,  therefore,  be  about 
the  same  as  under  the  House  bill. 

Finally,  the  Finance  Committee 
amendments  provide  for  the  claiming 
as  tax  credits  against  income  tax  the  re- 
tailers' excise  taxes  on  gasoline — added 
by  this  bill — and  special  fueb  sold  or 
used  for  nonaviation  purposes.  This  pro- 
cedure Is  similar  to  the  existing  law  tax 
credit  procedure  for  the  manufacturers' 
excise  taxes  on  gasoline  and  lubricating 
oil  sold  or  used  for  nonhighway  pur- 
poses. The  committee  amendments  also 
provide  that  these  tax  credits  may  be 
claimed  within  the  time  presently  avail- 
able for  filing  a  claim  for  credit  or  re- 
fund of  tU3  overpayment  of  income 
taxes — that  Is,  within  3  years  after  the 
due  date  for  filing  the  income  tax  return 
on  which  the  credit  may  be  claimed. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  case 
for  the  revenue  provisions  of  this  bill 
rests  on  two  primary  factors:  First,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  expand  and  improve 
the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  system; 
and.  second,  if  the  expenditures  are  to  be 
made  to  meet  this  need,  then  it  is  proper 
to  place  the  major  burden,  in  the  form 
of  user  taxes,  on  those  who  directly  ben- 
efit from  the  airport  and  airway  system. 
I.  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
bilL 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR MOSS  TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  tomorrow 
morning,  the  able  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


S.  3502— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  TAX  INCENTIVES 
FOR  FAMILY  LIMITATION  AND 
S.  3501— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  LIBERALIZE  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  ABORTION  LAWS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  9  montlis  to  a  year,  we  have  had  a 
substantial  amount  of  discussion  about 
the  environmental  problems  facing  this 
Nation.  I  think  every  politician  in  this 
coimtry  is  now  on  what  we  might  call 
the  environmental  bandwagon.  By  th?t 
is  commonly  meant  that  we  are  all 
against  water  pollution,  and  we  are  all 
against  desecrating  our  land.scapes  and 
ravaging  our  national  forests. 

But  I  think  many  of  us  have  not  faced 
up  to  the  particular  problem  that  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  overcome  if  we  are  to 
solve  what  we  call  the  environmental 
crisis,  and  that  problem  is,  basically, 
people. 

Projections  indicate  that  if  our  num- 
bers continue  to  grow  in  this  country  as 
they  have  been  srowing,  by  the  year  2000 
we  will  have  300  million  people  in  this 
country — almost  100  million  more  than 
the  number  we  have  today — and  that  not 
too  many  years  thereafter,  we  can  look 
forward  to  400  or  500  million  people. 

The  question  is.  Are  we  prepared  in 
this  country  to  face  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  300,  400.  or  500  million  people? 

I  shall  not  contend  that  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  feed  300,  400,  or  500  million 
people  in  this  coimtry.  It  Is  not  impos- 
sible if  we  do  not  care  whether  or  net  we 
overutilize  the  farmland,  and  if  we  ig- 
nore the  effect  the  pesticides  used  on  the 
crops  to  feed  that  many  people  may  have 
on  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  may  not 
even  be  impo.ssible  to  house  them,  if  we 
do  not  care  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cut  down  all  of  the  trees  in  our  national 
forests  and  then  deplete  other  natural  re- 
sources that  would  have  to  be  found  as 
a  substitute  for  wood  to  build  that  many 
houses.  We  might  even  be  able  to  han- 
dle the  solid  waste  disposal  and  the  air 
and  water  pollution  that  300,  400,  or  500 
million  people  would  cause. 

But  at  some  stage,  even  the  United 
States  is  finite.  At  some  point  we  will 
reach  a  limit  where  we  cannot  handle,  we 
cannot  feed,  we  cannot  house  all  of  the 
people  who  can  be  bom  in  this  coimtry. 

I  would  rather  that  we  face  that  prob- 
lem now,  and  start  to  undertake  a  policy 
of  national  population  restraint  whereby 
we  can  look  forward  to  limiting  the 
population  of  this  country  by  voluntary 
means,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to.  In  30. 
40.  or  50  years,  look  forward  to  limiting 
it  by  compulsory  means. 

Last  year,  the  President,  In  Introduc- 
ing a  request  for  a  population  commis- 
sion. Indicated  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  this  Nation  has  faced  in  the 
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past  few  years  may  be  due  to  a  rushing 
population  increase,  but  that  what  we 
have  had  to  face  in  the  last  30  years  is 
not  by  half  what  we  will  have  to  faee  In 
the  next  30,  unless  we  control  our  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  pre- 
pared for  introduction  two  bills.  One  re- 
lates to  tlie  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  the 
oLher  relates  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts  of 
both  of  these  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  I 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.)   ' 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  first  of  these 
bills  deals  with  tax  incentives.  It  pro- 
vides that,  as  of  January  1, 1973,  a  family 
win  be  allowed  a  $1,000  deduction  for  the 
first  child  in  the  family.  $750  for  the 
second  child.  $500  for  the  third  child, 
and  nothing  for  any  children  after  that. 
The  bill  will  not  apply  to  children  in  be- 
ing prior  to  January  1. 1973. 

The  second  bill  relates  to  the  abortion 
laws  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  the 
moment,  the  abortion  laws  in  this  Dis- 
tilct  are  confusing,  to  say  the  least.  One 
District  Judge  has  said  that  the  abortion 
law  is  unconstitutional.  Other  District 
judges  have  not  commented  on  it.  The 
case  is  on  appeal  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  now,  and  we  are  left  in  a 
situation  where  no  doctor  knows  whether 
or  not  he  can  legally  perform  certain 
types  of  abortions.  If  he  does  perform 
certain  types  that  might  be  illegal  under 
the  present  statute,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  were  to  reverse  the  district  court 
case  now  on  appeal  before  it.  such  physi- 
cian might  be  guilty  of  a  felony. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  if  the  Supreme 
Court  were  to  affirm  the  present  abortion 
decision,  all  that  would  do  is  say  that 
the  present  law  is  vague  and  unconstitu- 
tional, and  Congress  would  be  faced  with 
the  problem,  do  we  want  to  simply  throw 
the  law  out,  or  do  we  want  to  try  to  draw 
it  so  specifically  and  definitely  that  it 
would  not  be  vague,  and  therefore  not 
unconstitutional  ? 

I  think  Congress  should  take  the  lead 
in  this  field.  I  think  Congress  should 
pass  a  law  legitimatizing  abortions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  hold  that  out 
as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
as  to  what  the  States  should  pass.  And 
by  legitimatizing,  I  mean  establishing  the 
right  of  a  woman  to  have  an  abortion 
when  she  wants  it,  in  a  licensed  hospital, 
needing  only  the  consent  of  her  physi- 
cian. 

We  have  seen  today  the  Supreme  Court 
refuse  to  take  Junsdictlon  of  a  case  on 
appeal  from  the  California  Supreme 
Court  in  which  the  California  Supreme 
Court  had  ruled  that  their  State's  abor- 
tion law  was  unconstitutional. 

We  have  seen  the  State  of  Hawaii  in 
the  last  2  weeks  pass  an  abortion  law 
that  says  that  any  woman,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  may  have  an  abortion. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  month  the 
State  of  Washington  place  on  the  ballot, 
for  approval  or  rejection  by  its  voters 
next  fall,  an  abortion  measure  which 
will  allow  a  woman,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
to  have  an  abortion. 

It  is  time  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia face  up  to  the  problem  and  that  Con- 


gress act  as  it  has  the  power  to  do  for 
this  District,  not  drag  its  feet,  and  hold 
ourselves  out  as  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  this  Nation  as  to  what  should  be  al- 
lowed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  about  two 
bills.  There  is  a  third  leg.  The  third  leg 
is  Senate  bill  2108.  relating  to  family 
planning,  and  this  is  the  third  leg  of 
population  restraint.  We  should,  as  a 
goal  in  this  Nation,  say  that  any  woman, 
of  any  economic  circumstance,  shall 
have  access  to  all  Information  concern- 
ing birth  control,  contraception,  and  all 
other  information  that  she  needs  to  make 
a  wise  choice  In  the  matter  of  child  bear- 
ing, and  whether  or  not  she  wants  to 
give  birth  to  a  child. 

Second,  when  contraceptive  devices 
fall,  we  should  have  legitimatized  abor- 
tion, so  that  that  woman,  if  she  does  not 
want  the  pregnancy,  can  abort  it. 

Studies  by  Dr.  Westoff  indicate  that 
approximately  22  percent  of  the  preg- 
nancies of  married  couples  in  this  coun- 
try are  unwanted  pregnancies  by  at  least 
one  spouse. 

Third,  the  Government,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  should  write  into  its  tax  law  tax 
incentives  for  smaller  families.  We  write 
into  the  law  tax  incentives  for  oil  de- 
pletion allowances,  tax  incentives  for 
charitable  giving,  tax  incentives  for  all 
kinds  of  things;  and  the  most  important 
problem  we  face  in  this  Nation  do- 
mestically—I will  say  it  again — the  most 
important  problem  we  face  in  this  Nation 
domestically,  in  the  next  decade,  in  the 
next  30  years,  is  overpopulation.  It  is  not 
asking  too  much,  if  we  are  willing  to 
write  into  the  tax  law  gimmicks  and  in- 
centives for  every  kind  of  industry,  to 
write  into  the  tax  law  an  incentive  for 
small  families;  and  that  is  what  I  am 
asking  in  this  bill. 

We  tie  those  three  things  together — 
family  planning,  abortion,  tax  incen- 
tives. I  think  we  can  control,  restrain, 
and  plan  the  population  in  this  country. 

I  will  say  again,  in  conclusion,  that  I 
am  convinced  that  we  can  probably  feed, 
clothe,  and  handle  the  pollution  of  300, 
400,  or  500  million  people,  if  that  is  all 
there  is  to  life.  But  I  am  hoping  that 
we  are  willing  to  pass  a  policy  that  makes 
it  possible  to  restrain  our  population  so 
that  we  do  not  so  overcrowd  our  national 
forest  facilities  and  recreational  camp- 
grounds that  those  people  who  want 
to  go  someplace  to  avoid  the  roar  of  a 
Honda  can  still  find  the  kind  of  area  in 
this  country  that  has  not  been  crowded 
out  or  shouldered  aside  by  the  crush  of 
people.  It  is  time  we  realize  that  in  this 
country  Ufe  should  be  fulfilling  and  not 
just  a  matter  of  existing. 

EXHIBIT    1 

The  bill  (S.  3501)  to  authorize  abor- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Packwood,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  3501 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
physician  shall  be  authorized,  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  by  means  of  any  Instrument, 
medicine,  drug,  or  otherwise,  to  talce  such 


action  as  may  be  necessary  to  produce  an 
abortion  or  miscarriage  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  patient  so  requesting  that  action. 
Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "qualified  patient"  means  (A)  any  un- 
married female  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older; 
(B)  any  married  female,  without  regard  to 
age,  who  has  the  written  consent  of  her 
spouse;  (C)  any  female,  without  regard  to 
age,  who  at  the  time  of  her  request  pursuant 
to  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  is  legally  sep- 
arated or  divorced  from  her  spouse,  or  who, 
though  married,  is  not  living  with  her  spouse 
at  the  time  of  such  request,  and  (D)  any 
female  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  who 
has  the  written  consent  of  at  least  one  of  her 
parents  or  guardian;  and 

(2)  "'physician"  means  any  person  Ucensed 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
practice  medicine,  or  a  person  who  practices 
medicine  In  the  employment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  in  any  case  in  which  a  physi- 
cian certifies  in  writing  that  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  request  of  a  female  for  an  abor- 
tion or  miscarriage  would  likely  result  in  an 
impairment  to  the  mental  c»'  physical  health 
of  the  person  making  such  request,  any  phy- 
sician^ shall  be  authorized  to  take  action  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
consent  of  the  spouse  or  parent  of  such 
female. 

EXHiBrr  2 

The  bill  (S.  3502)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  adjust 
the  amount  of,  and  restrict  the  number 
of,  personal  exemptions  allowable  for 
children,  introduced  by  Mr.  Packwood, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.3502 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assemble^.  That  section  151 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1864  (re- 
latmg  to  allowance  of  deductions  for  per- 
sonal exemptions)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
of  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  ADDITIONAL  EXElfPnONS  FOB  CHIL- 
DREN.  

"(1)  In  general. — An  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent (as  defined  in  section  152)  who  is  an 
eligible  child  of — 

"(A)   $1,000.  for  the  first  eligible  child, 

"(B)   $760,  for  the  second  eligible  child, 

"(C)  $500,  for  the  third  eligible  chUd,  and 

"(D)  $750,  for  each  additional  eligible 
child. 

"(2)  Exemption  denied  in  case  or  cxstadt 
>it»»»Ttm  dependents. — No  exemption  shall  be 
allowed  under  this  subsection  for  any  de- 
pendent who  has  made  a  Joint  return  with 
his  spouse  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year  beginning  In  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins. 

"(3)  Eligible  child. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1) ,  the  term  'eligible  child'  means 
a  child  of  the  taxpayer  who — 

"(A)  (1)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  IB  at 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins,  (U)  Is 
a  student,  or  (ill)  has  gross  Income  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of 
the  taxpayer  begins  of  less  than  $750;  and 

"(B)  was  bom  before  January  1,  1973,  or 
was  adopted  by  the  taxpayer  before  such 
date;  or 

"(C)  was  l)om  after  December  31,  1972, 
or  was  adopted  after  such  date.  If  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  or  adoption  of  such  child 
the  number  of  living  children  of  the  tax- 
payer was  less  than  3. 

"(4)  STTTDEWT  and  educational  INSTTTDnOK 

OEFOrEO. — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  (A) 
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(11),  Um  tcim  'student'  me*iia  an  Individual 
wbo  during  each  of  5  calendar  montlis  during 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  begins — 

-°(A)  la  a  full-time  student  at  an  educa- 
tional Institution;  or 

"(B)  la  pursuing  a  full-tUne  courae  of 
Institutional  on-farm  training  under  the 
supervision  of  an  accredited  agent  of  an 
educational  institution  or  of  a  SUte  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State. 
For  porposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'educational  institution'  means  only  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  normally  matn- 
telns  a  regular  faculty  and  curriculum  and 
normally  has  a  regularly  organized  body  of 
students  In  attendance  at  the  place  where 
its  Mtneatlonal  actlTitlea  are  carried  on. 

"1 5)  Crilb  DsriNSD. — For  purposes  of  par- 
agraph (3).  the  term  'child'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  (within  tb«  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 152)  Is  a  son.  stepscm,  daughter,  or 
stepdaughter  of  the  taxpayer. 

'*(f)    AaomoMAL   KxxMmoMS   roa   Otrbs 

DKrKNOCNT*. — 

"ID  iM  cxMXEAL. — An  exemption  of  (750 
for  each  dependent  (as  defined  In  section 
1S3).  other  than  a  child  of  the  taxpayer  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (e)(5)).  whose  grosa 
income  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins  is  leas 
than  $750. 

"(2)  BxxMrriON  ootiED  IN  casz  or  cxs- 
TAHf  MAK»ii»  SErcNDKMTS. — No  exemption 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  subsection  for 
any  dependent  who  baa  made  a  Joint  return 
with  his  spouse  under  section  6013  for  the 
taxable  year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year 
In  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
begins.'* 

Skt.  3.  (a)  SecUon  340a(b)(l)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  per- 
centage method  withholding)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  table  contained  there- 
in the  foUowlng  new  sentence : 

"In  the  case  of  a  withholding  exemption 
to  which  an  individual  Is  entitled  for  an 
eligible  child  (as  defined  in  secUon  151(e) 
(3)  ),  If  the  amount  of  such  exemption  un- 
der section  ISl(e)  11)  Is  tl  000.  the  amounu 
in  the  preceding  table  shall  be  Increased  by 
one-third  and.  if  the  amount  of  such  exemp- 
tion under  section  151(e)(1)  U  t500.  the 
amounts  in  the  preceding  table  shall  be  de- 
creased by  one-third." 

(b)  Section  S403(f)(l)  at  rach  Code  (re- 
lating to  withholding  exemptions)  is 
amended  by  strlk.ing  out  "151  (e)"  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "151  (t)  or  (f)". 

Sbc.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  aball  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1973.  The  amend- 
ments m<ule  by  section  a  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  wages  paid  after  December  31.  1972. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrginl«.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  mominc  business  and 
that  Senators  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes  therein,  and 
that,  at  the  coiKlusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  movinc  to  adloum.  I  wl«fa  to 


ask  the  Chair  to  state,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators,  what  the  pending  busi- 
ness Is  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  business  Is  H.R.  14465.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem, for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  tiiat 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
February  25.  1970.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  24.  1970: 

DxPLOMATTC  km  PomxiCN  Sntncs 
Albert  W.  Sherer.  Jr..  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofBcer  of  Class  1,  to  b«  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  PlenipotenUary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Qulnea. 

U.S.  ArroaNKT 

Robert  L.  Meyer,  of  California,  to  be  UJB. 
attorney  for  the  central  district  of  California 
for  the  term  of  4  year*  vice  William  Matthew 
Byrne,  Jr. 

lM  THK  Mabinb  Coars 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve 
Officers  TValning  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefore  as  provided  by  law: 

Jackson.  Elmer  R. 

Manfred).  Tliomaa  A. 

McCool.  Richard  M. 

Rosemond.  Niley  J. 

The  following  named  (platoon  leaders 
clais)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  uf  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Wilson.  Douglas  O. 

In  the  MAEun:  Coiirs 
The  following-named  oiBcera  of  the  Ma- 
rine  Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to 
the  grade  of  colonel : 


Robert  V.  Anderson 
Clark  Ashton 
Louis  Baeriswyl.  Jr. 
Roscoe  L.  Barrett.  Jr 
Arthur  C.  Beverly 
Herbert  J.  Blaha 
Charles  H.  Bodley 
John  C.  Boulware 
Lawrence  J.  Bradley 
James  T.  Breckinridge 
Sherwood  A. 

Brunnenmeyer 
George  W.  Callen 
George  O.  Chambers, 

Jr. 
Allen  B.  Clark 
Morris  D.  Cooke 
Cllffofd  D.  Com 
James  m.  cummlnga 
Bertram  H.  Curwen. 

Jr. 
Claience  O.  Dahl 


William  J  Davis 
Edmund  O.  Derntng, 

Jr. 
Jack  N.  Dillard 
Jamas  W.  DUlon 
Earl  C.  Dresbach.  Jr. 
Edward  W  Dzialo 
William  W    Eldridge. 

Jr. 
Dean  E.  Essllnger 
WllUam  B.  Pagan 
Alfred  P.  Oarrotto 
William  P.  OaUey. 

Jr. 
Jamee  M.  Hayes 
James  S.  Becker 
Gilbert  R   Hershey 
Mamn  M.  Hewlett 
Ralph  A.  Heywood 
Twyman  R.  HIU 
Kurt  L.  Hocb 
Prank  Z.  Holf 


Donald  E.  Holben  Fredrlc  O.  Olson 

Joseph  J.  Hollcky.  Owen  L.  Owens 

Jr.  Thurman  Owens 

Louts  S  Holller.  Jr.  Robert  E.  Parrott 

Glenn  R.  Hunter  William  C.  Patton 

David  O  Jones  Clifford  J.  Peabody 

Edward  H  Jones  Eddie  P.  Pearcy 

Dousl.is  T.  Kane  Richard  P.  Peterson 

John  H  Keith.  Jr.  William  Plaslcett.  Jr. 

J.-»mes  P  Kelly  WlllLom  D  Pomeroy 

Walter  C.  Kelly  Albert  R  Ptko 

William  A.  Kerr  Richard  H.  Ralnforth 
Charles  S.  Klrchmann  Walter  L.  Redmond 

Frederick  M.  jack  L.  Reed 

Kleppsattel,  Jr.  James  H.  Reeder 

Wilson  A.  Kluckmau  Robert  V.  Reese 

Frederic  S.  Knight  Carroll  D.  Rowe.  Sr. 

Franols  R  Kralnce  John  C.  Scharfen 

Robert  J.  Lahr  George  R.  Schamberg 

James  M.  Landrlgan  Richard  J.  Bchening 

John  J.  Leogue  Robert  B  Sinclair 

Dean  W,  Llndley  ciyde  H.  Slaton.  Jr. 

Vcrle  E.  Ludwlg  jo^a  j  snyder 

Joseph  W.  Malcolm,  waiter  E  Sparling 

^^-  Charles  R.  Stephenson 
Donald  L   May  jq 

Gene  M.  McCain  Thomas  J.  Stevena 

Alfred  P.  McCaleb.  Jr  R,chard  M.  Taylor 

Stewart  B  McCarty.  willlam  W.  Taylor 

,^^      ..  ,^    .  ,  William  G.  Tlmme 

Jame*  McDaniel  jj  j^   p    vender- 

Gordon  D.  McPherson     YieyOs  Jr. 

George  A   Merrill  Charles  M  WalUce.  Jr. 

Edward  B   Meyer  Marshall  A.  Webb.  Jr. 

George  P  Meyers  Raymond  J.  Weber 

Jack  L.  M"«  Paul  Weller 

Richard  R.  Miller  waUace  WMsel 

Robert  T  MlUer  charles  T  Westcott 

John  P.  Mlnicller  wiUlam  J.  White 

John  P.  Mitchell  jj^        jj  wuilams 

Herm.-m  L.  Mlxson  Robert  L.  WlUis 

Donald  E_^Morln  Howaid  Wolf 

Thomas  K.  Mulvihlll  Permit  M.  Worley 

^p^i^Kern"  ^^r^Kr^d^tk 

Noah  C.  New  Wilbur  K.  Zaudtke 
Thomaa  P.  Ocallaghan 

The   following-named  officers  of   the  Ma- 
rine  Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel: 
Thomas  R.  Abemathy  WilUam  E.  ParrU 

Sammy  T.  Adams  Oerit  L.  Penenga 

John  B.  Arquiette  Malcolm  V.  Pltes 

William  C.  Ashby.  Jr.  Daniel  J.  Pord 

Robert  H.  Axton  Arthur  D.  Friedman 

Prank  J.  Badamo  Raymond  S.  Fry 

Richard  A.  Bancroft  Joseph  J.  OagUardo, 
Warren  H.  Barker  Jr. 

Willis  W.  Barton.  Jr.  Donald  J.  Garrett 

Carl  L.  BatUstone  Elmer  T.  Garrett.  Jr. 

Don  D.  Beal  Ous  J.  George 

George  N.  Bell  John  P.  Glllen 
Kenneth  H.  Berthoud,  Harold  G.  Glasgow 

Jr.  Richard  W.  Goodale 

Anthony  L.  Blair  Michael  J.  Gott 

Thomaa  B.  Bradley  David  E.  Gragan 

Richard  L  Brownell  Thomas  B.  Graney 

PhUlp  P.  Buran  James  C.  Gray  HI 

Larry  R.  Butler  Robert  P.  Guay 

James  D.  Calder  James  J.  Harp 
James  H  Carothers.  Jr  James  B  Harris 

Robert  E.  Carruthers  Donald  L  Harvey 

Logan  CJassedy  Paul  M.  Helsher 

Fred  E.  Clark.  Jr.  Walter  J.  Henderson 

James  E.  Clark  Robert  J.  Henley 

James  H.  Coffin  Clark  G.  Henry 

WUUam  A.  Cobn  Ralph  P.  Holt 

Joseph  A.  Como  Ivan  P.  Home 

Marcus  H.  Cook  Carl  C.  HossU 

Wallace  M.  Couch  Darrell  L.  Howarth 

Richard  G.  Courtney  Rotiert  N.  Hutchinson 

John  Cummlnga  MUton  B.  Irons 

Will  C.  Cuppy,  Jr.  Herscbel  L.  Johnson, 
Daniel  C.  Daly  Jr. 

Darrell  C.  Danlelson  Martin  D.  Julian 

Forest  O.  Dawson  James  P.  Kehoe 

Clyde  S.  DeLong,  Jr.  David  A.  Kelly 

William  H  Dlsher  John  P.  J.  Kelly 
Charles  R.  Dunbaugh  Albert  W.  Keller 

Billy  R.  Duncan  Richard  H.  Klrkpatrlck 

Thomaa  A.  Dutton  Robert  D.  Klein 
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Richard  T.  Roberts 
Duncan  J.  Robertson 
Edward  J.  Rochford. 

Jr. 
How  M.  Roque 
Alfred  W.  Ruete,  Jr. 
Harr>'  M.  Runkle 
James  Ryan,  Jr. 
David  P.  Seller 
Raymond  A.  Shaffer 
Morris  S.  Shlmanoff 
James  E.  Shuttleworth 
Jack  A.  Simmons 
Gerald  J.  Slack 
Robert  K.  Slack 
Daniel  B.  Smigay 
William  E.  Smllanlch, 

Jr. 
Bernard  B.  Smith,  Jr. 
Joseph  T.  Smith 
Kenneth  L.  Smith 
Robert  E.  SolUday 
Ralph  B.  Spencer 
John  R.  Stanley 
Merlin  V.  Statzer 
Fred  W.  St.  Clair 
Billy  P.  Stewart 
Robert  C.  Tilly 
Joseph  H.  Thompson 
Billy  D.  Thombury 
WllUam  M.  Thurber 
Edward  H.  Toms 
Kenneth  D.  Vanek 
Frederick  N.  Vansant 
Joe  O.  Walker.  Jr. 
Prank  R.  Warren 
Jean  P.  White 
Clair  E.  Wlllcox 
Lawrence  J.  WlUla 
Billy  E.  Wilson 
Wlllard  J.  Woodrlng. 

Jr. 
Dale  E.  Young 
Earnest  G.  Toung 
George  P.  Yourlshin 


Charles  W.  Knapp 
Howard  M. 

Koppenhaver 
Milton  C.  Kramer 
Arthur  W.  D.  Lavlgne 
Chester  A.  Llddle.  Jr. 
Marvin  H.  Lugger 
Aubrey  L.  Lumpkin 
Herman  A. 

MacDonald,  Jr. 
Leroy  A.  Madera 
Joseph  A.  Mallery,  Jr. 

B?nnle  H.  Mann,  Jr. 
John  W.  Mann 

Preston  P.  Marques,  Jr 

Warren  M.  McConnell 

James  O.  McCormlck 

Richard  C.  McDonald 

James  W.  Media 

John  H.  MlUer 

Lewis  L.  MUlB 

Thomas  E.  Morrow 

Donald  L   Murphy 

Michael  J.  Needham 

Merrtll  S.  NewbUl 

William  J.  Nielsen 

James  K.  Orourke 

Lowell  W.  Parish 

Richard  Perez 

Aydlette  H.  Perry,  Jr. 

Victor  A.  Perry 

Robert  A.  Plamondon 

Walter  S.  Pullar,  Jr. 

Richard  E.  Ralnl>olt 

Thomas  E.  Raines 

John  M.  Rapp 

J.  C.  Rappe 

Robert  W.  Rasdal 

Percy  D.  Ratellff 

Arvld  W.  Realsen 

Edmund  J.  Reagan,  Jr 

Edward  D.  Resnlk 

Donald  N.  Rexroad 

Otto  W.  Hitter 

MorrU  O.  Robblns 

James  C.  Robinson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps   for  permanent   appointment  to 

the  grade  of  major: 

John  B.  Alrola  Richard  D.  Bloomfleld 

Raymond  C.  Albro.  Jr.  WllUam  H.  Bond,  Jr. 

Dwlght  R.  Allen,  Jr.       Robert  B.  Booher 

Robert  R.  Allen  Jerry  D.  Boulton 

WUUam  H.  Allen,  Jr.      CurtU  R.  Brabec 
Lewie  E.  Amlck,  Jr.        James  A.  Bracken,  Jr. 
Alton  L.  Amldon  Claude  H.  Brauer.  Jr. 

Thomas  W.  Amis  Richard  P.  Brenan 

Burk  Andrews  Gene  E.  Brennan 

Thomas  P.  Angus  James  W.  Bridges 

Ralph  J.  Appezzato       Robert  C.  Bright 
Curtis  G.  Arnold  Richard  L.  Bromwell 

Roy  P.  Arnold  Howell  H.  Brooks  HI 

Robert  R.  Babbin  Robert  P.  Brooks 

Donald  N.  Babltz  Edward  W.  Brown  HI 

Vladimir  H.  Baclk         Randolph  M.  Browne 
Gene  E.  Bailey  III 

Edgar  M.  Balr  Robert  C.  Bruce 

Daryl  E.  Baker  Samuel  P.  Brutcher 

Owen  C.  Baker  John  C.  BuclUey,  Jr. 

Weldon  D.  Barnes         James  F.  Bugbee 
James  M.  Barnhart       Robert  D.  Bumette 
William  C.  Barnsley      WilUam  A.  Burtson 
Victor  E.  Barrls  Marlon  G.  Busby 

Arthur  G.  Bartel  Walter  M.  Bush 

Kent  C.  Bateman  John  W.  Butler 

WllUam  S.  Bates  James  R.  CampbeU 

Ernest  P.  Baulch  Robert  L.  CantreU 

John  W.  Beach  Frederick  R.  Crew.  Jr. 

James  D.  Beans  Charles  L.  Carpenter, 

Donn  C.  Beatty  Jr. 

Ronald  L.  Beckwlth      James  T.  Carroll,  Jr. 
Cornelius  P.  Behan      James  E.  Cassit.v 
William  D.  Benjamin  ChrlBtopher  Catoe 
Eugene  A.  Berry  James  R.  Caton 

Robert  M.  Black  Donald  C.  Caulfield 

Robert  C.  Blacklngton.Mlchael  D.  Cerrete.  Jr. 
Jr.  Robert  W.  Chambers 

James  L.  Blake  Jimmy  C.  ChampUn 

Robert  D.  Blanton        John  P.  Charles 
Daniel  J.  BlatU  Richard  P.  Chenault 

John  M.  Bloodworth    Ronald  P.  Cberublnl 


Walter  T.  Chwatek 
Fred  L.  Clsewskl 
Joseph  R.  Clvelll 
Darcy  L.  Clasen 
James  S.  Coale 
Robert  C.  CockeU 
David  D.  Colcombe 
Paul  M.  Cole 
Michael  E.  ColUns 


Richard  A.  Gustafson 
James  T.  Hagan  m 
Richard  A.  Hageman 
Donald  D.  Hall 
William  L.  Hammack 
George  L.  Hammond 
Jack  P.  Hansston 
Gerald  E.  Harbison 
Garry  Harlan 


Walter  N.  CoUlson,  Jr.  Kenneth  P.  Harrison 
Donald  B.  Conaty  Gene  B.  Harrison 

Edward  A.  Condon,  Jr.  George  R.  Hart 
Charles  K.  Conley         John  G.  Hart  HI 
Richard  P.  Connolly      James  H.  Harte  m 
Donald  G.  Cook  Jo>eph  E.  Harvln,  Jr. 

Ernest  T.  Cook,  Jr.         Hans  S.  Haupt 
Harlan  C.  Cooper,  Jr.    Thomas  W.  Haven 
John  O.  Cooper  Jackye  W.  Hayes 

Donald  O.  Coughlln      James  E.  Hayes 
IiOgan  A.  Crouch  Ronald  E.  Heald 

George  W.  Cumpston  David  Y.  Healy 
James  R.  Curl  PrankUn  H.  Helns 

Christopher  J.  Curran,  John  A.  Hellrlegel 
Jr.  Norman  E.  Henry 

John  J.  Czerwlnskl       <3harles  E.  Hester 
Martin  J.  Dahlqulst     Donald  L.  Hicks 
Robert  D.  Dasch  Irvln  C.  Hill 

Ronald  K.  Davla  David  R.  Hines 

James  U.  Davidson       Joseph  P.  Hoar 
Jay  M.  Davis,  Jr.  Richard  C.  Hoffman 

William  G.  Davis  Walter  H.  HofheUus 

HoUls  E.  Davison  John  T.  Hopkins,  Jr. 

(Tarmlne  W.  Depletro  William  H.  Horner. 
Ruel  O.  Depoall  Jr. 

Larry  D.  Derryberry      Gerald  R.  Houchin 
James  G.  Dixon  Anthony  C.  Huebner 

John  J.  Dolan  Emmett  S.  Huff,  Jr. 

Tom  R.  Doman  Laurlce  M.  Hughes 

Robert  R.  Doran  Richard  D.  Hughes 

WilUam  B.  Draper,  Jr.  Richard  V.  Hunt 
Ronald  S.  Droet  Harold  L.  Hunter 

Peter  T.  Duggan  Larry  T.  Ingels 

John  M.  Dye  Angelo  M.  Ingllsa 

Jon  T.  Easley  Jamea  D.  Ingram 

Ray  P.  Eaatln  WiUlam  R.  Irwin 

Gary  E.  ElUott  Joseph  L.  James 

George  V.  Ellison  Robert  L.  James 

Leo  R.  ElweU,  Jr.  Peter  P.  Janss 

John  P.  English  David  E.  Jersey 

Richard  H.  Esau,  Jr.      Richard  R.  Johnson 
Henry  D.  Pagerskog      sven  A.  Johnson 
Edward  J.  Fairbanks    wilUam  A.  Johnson 
James  P.  Farber  Ward  B.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Gerald  D.  Fassler  Gordon  R.  Johnston 

Rudolph  P.  Faust,  Jr.    joe  P.  Joiner 
Roger  A.  Petterly  Duncan  H.  Jones 

Mervin  A.  Flel  Stanley  E.  Jones 

Vernon  E.  Flmstahl      Jim  R.  Joy 
WUUam  D.  Fltte  III       Francis  M.  Kauffman 
Dennis  C.  Fitzgerald     John  H.  Keegan,  Jr. 
Herbert  M.  Fix  Robert  D.  KeUey 

Walter  P.  Flato  Leo  J.  KeUy 

Pasquale  J.  Florlo         Gerald  O.  Kemp 
WilUam  C.  Floyd  Kevin  P.  Keough 

John  P.  Flynn  Philip  J.  Kleselbach 

Joseph  G.  Potl  WilUam  G.  Kilbreth 

George  R.  Frank,  Jr.      David  W.  Klnard 
Lloyd  E.  Galley  James  V.  Knapp 

Robert  E.  Garcia  Howard  E.  Knight,  Jr. 

Benjamin  W.  Gardner  George  A.  Knudson 
George  L.  Gardner  Edwin  S.  Kowalczyk 
James  I.  GatUff  Donald  A.  Kozlschek 

James  R.  Gentiy  James  M.  Kruthers 

WllUam  R.  Gentry        Zane  V.  Lamascus 
Charles  G.  Cxerard         John  P.  Landis 
Alan  C.  Gets  Clyde  E.  Lane 

Umberto  Glannelll,  Jr.  Robert  P.  Lang 
Hal  J.  Gibson  Guy  L.  Larkln 

Richard  E.  Gleason       Lee  T.  Lasseter 
Charles  D.  Goddard      Emanuel  E.  Lawbaugb 
Robert  K.  Goforth  Jr. 

Thomas  A.  B.  Robert  L.  Lawrence 

Goldsborough  Don  L.  Leach,  Jr. 

Robert  L.  Condek  Timothy  B.  Lecky 

Joe  L.  Goodwm  WUUs  D.  Ledeboer 

Gary  R.  Grant  Pierre  L.  Lefevre 

WUUam  J.  Griggs,  Jr.    John  B.  Legge 
Henry  O.  Grooms  Douglas  W.  Lemon 

George  H.  Grossfuss     WilUam  H.  Leonard 
Gerard  G.  Guenther      Paul  P.  Lessard 
Joseph  T.  Gugglno        John  M.  LlUa 


Jerry  D.  Undauer         Earl  S.  Piper,  Jr. 
John  A.  Llnnemann      Antonio  P.  Piraccl 
David  R.  Biabry  Ross  S.  Plasterer 

Alan  C.  MacatUay         FerreU  P.  PoweU,  Jr. 
William  W.  Mackey       John  Powers 
Howard  D.  Malnes,  Jr.  John  B.  Pozza 
Harrison  A.  Makeever  Joseph  P.  Prochaska 
Elliot  P.  Mann  George  C.  Psaros 

WllUam  J.  P.  Mannlx    Richard  S.  Pyne 
Charles  L.  Man  warring  John  T.  Radich 
Joseph  P.  Btorada         Donald  R.  Ralselis 
John  O.  Marsh  Comelitia  H.  Ram 

David  W.  Marten  David  R.  Ramzel 

Robert  J.  Martin  Jesse  T.  Randall 

James  D.  Mattlngly      David  L.  Rathbone 
James  V.  McCraner      HaroM  D.  Read 
Ronald  B.  McCrlndle     Werner  F.  Rebstock 
Donald  W.  McCuUey     WilUam  P.  Redding. 
John  W.  McCuUough       Jr. 
James  A.  McGinn  Joseph  E.  ReveU 

John  B.  Mcnhenny        Charles  A.  Reynolds 
David  S.  Mclntyre         Angus  S.  Reynolds,  Jr. 
George  D.  McLaughUn, Thomas  W.  Rich,  Jr. 

Jr.  Ronald  G.  Richardson 

Bernard  McMahon        Paul  E.  Ridge 
Harold  R.  McSweeney  David  S.  Rilling 
James  P.  McWllUams,  Benny  D.  Rlnehart 
Jr.  Hermon  J.  Rlvella 

James  M.  Mead  OUn„J.  Robertson 

Howard  W.  Meissner     George  N.  RoblUard, 
Richard  O.  Merrltt  Jr. 

Donald  J.  Meskan         Larry  W.  Robinson 
Larry  K.  Michael  William  J.  Rodenbach 

Harl  J.  MUler  Robert  P.  Rogers 

Huey  P.  L.  SCUer  Geoffrey  H.  Root 

John  G.  MUler  David  L.  Ross 

Justus  K.  Miller  James  W.  Roes 

Kenneth  P.  MlUlce,  Jr.Paul  E.  Roush 
Jack  G.  Mills  Frederick  J.  Rowland 

Charles  B.  Mitchell,     Joseph  D.  Ruane 
Jr.  Herbert  P.  Saeger 

Edward  M.  Mockler       Francisco  U.  Salas 
Robert  J.  Conrad  J.  Samuelsen 

Modrzejewskl  James  W.  Sanders 

Brian  D.  Moore  Dicky  A.  Saye 

David  J.  Moore  wilUam  J.  Scheurcn 

Royal  N.  Moore,  Jr.  Robert  D.  Schrelber 
Calvin  M.  Morris  Joseph  P.  Schultz 

Donald  L.  Morris  Frank  Sclaldone,  Jr. 

Fred  H.  Mount  Richard  J.  Seed  HI 

Daniel  E.  MuUally,  Jr.  Wiley  J.  Sellers 
WllUam  P.  MuUen        John  P.  Senlk 
Carl  E.  Mundy,  Jr.         Kenneth  F.  Seymour 
Gerald  P.  Miu^hy         Roger  L.  Shafer 
James  W.  Murray  Danny  A.  Sharr 

Ronald  L.  Murray  PhlUlp  E.  Shaw 
Robert  G.  Neal,  Jr.  Robert  W.  Shaw 
Harold  M.  Nelson  John  M.  Shay 

Martin  T.  Nlcander  WilUam  L.  Shearer 
Daniel  P.  M.  Nielsen,    James  L.  Shelton 

Jr.  Michael  K.  Sheridan 

James  M.  Nolan  WUUam  J.  Shrlner 

Wayne  F.  NordeU  WllUam  D.  Shuman 

Carl  R.  Noyes  Roger  E.  Simmons 

Richard  H.  Gates  Clyde  C.  Simon 

Richard  V.  O'Brien,  Jr.  Patrick  S.  Simpson 
Francis  T.  O'Connor  Robert  N.  Simpson 
MarUn  E.  0'Ck>nnor  Frederick  E.  Slsley 
Jerry  D.  Oden  James  L.  Skinner 

John  W.  O'DonneU       John  P.  Slater 
Nelson  M.  Olf  Jon  M.  Slocum 

Glenn  A.  Olson  Joseph  J.  Smartz 

Robert  M.  Ondrlck        Gareth  W.  Smeltzer 
Ralph  B.  Orey  Karl  S.  Smith 

James  W.  Orr  WUUam  W.  Smith 

Eugene  L.  Osmondson  John  H.  Snyder 
Richard  C.  Ossenfort    John  M.  Solan 
Robert  P.  Ott  Bobby  G.  Stanton 

Robert  P.  Overmyer      James  J.  St  C31alr 
John  J.  Paganelll  Victor  D.  Steele 

Billy  J.  Palmer  Richard  W.  Stevens 

Luther  L.  Payton,  Jr.  Douglas  P.  Stewart 
Richard  J.  Pederson  Michael  R.  StlaveUl 
Raymond  P.  Perry  Patrick  R.  Stingley 

WiUlam  P.  Peters         Burl  V.  Stonum 
Jerry  D.  Peterson  Doyle  E.  Stout 

Roy  C.  Peterson  George  J.  Stremlow 

Willlam  M.  Pettlgrew  Herbert  P.  Stroman 

rrr  Jon  A.  Stuebe 

Lamar  V.  PhllUps  LouU  W.  SulUvan 

Robert  A.  PhUUps,  Jr.  BlUy  M.  SummerUn 
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Verl  D.  Sutton 
Robert  E.  Swwtwood, 

Jr. 
James  R.  Sweeney 
Merrill  A.  Sweltzer.  Jr 
James  S.  Tardy 
Madison  L.  Taylor 
Robert  L.  Tbten 
Bernard  H.  Tbomas 
Wayne  D.  Ttoompson 
Daryl  W.  Thompson 
Joseph  C.  Thorp 
Ru&sell  B.  Tiffany 
William  J.  Ttrschfleld 
John  M.  Tlvnan 
Bruce  E.  Townsend 
Riissell  P.  Treadwell 
Charles  S.  Tubbs 
Richard  H.  Ulm 
George  R.  Vanhorn 
Robert  E.  Vlgal 
John  W.  Vlgllone 
John  S.  Vogt 
Edward  H.  Walsh 
Gerald  E.  Walsh 


William  H.  Walters 
Larry  N.  Ward 
George  F.  Warren 
WUUam  C.  Warren.  Jr. 
Mark  H.  Waterbury  in 
Kenneth  D.  Waters 
David  C.  WaUlns 
John  L.  Watson 
Richard  J.  Webb 
Charles  J.  Weir 
Harr>-  E.  Wells 
George  H.  WeUh 
Michael  P.  Welty 
Charles  M.  Welzant 
Eugene  L.  Wheeler 
Lawrence  A.  Whipple 
Raj-mond  P.  Wiley,  Jr. 
Larry  R.  Williams 
James  C.  Wilson 
Charles  A.  Wlmmler 
Robert  J.  Winglass 
George  P.  Wuerch 
John  R.  Wuthrlch 
Merrltt  G.  Yeager 
Jack  R.  ZelUch 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  24.  1970: 

Is    THE     Ant     POBCK 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  to  the  grades 
Indicated,   under   the   provisions  of   chapter 
835.  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

MaJ  Gen  Robert  L  Petit.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Porcei.  US. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  William  W  Berg.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  B  Kucheman.  Jr.  22»- 
01-5312FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) .  US.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  R.  Murphy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force). 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  T.  Seltb.  545-2»-8317PR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Sherman  P  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  WllUam  V.  McBride.  185-18- 
7573PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gerald  W.  Johnson.  301-07- 
2449PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Ptorce) .  VS.  Air  Porce. 

MaJ.  Cen.  Kenneth  W.  Schultz.  085-14- 
8I18PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Porce) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  J.  Eade,  324-12-082aPR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Porce).  U.S. 
Air  Poroe. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  P.  Pitts.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  RegxUar  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Porce. 

MaJ.  Gen  Edward  A.  McGough  III.  136-32- 
e528PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force ) ,  U  S  Air  Porce. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Winton  W.  Marshall.  545-14- 
4500FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Porce) .  US.  Air  Porce. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Dixon.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US. 
Air  Porce. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donavon  P.  Smith.  37»-13- 
7137PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.   Gen.   Jones  E.   Bolt,   251-09-1 158PR 

(colonel.  ReguUr  Air  Force).  UB.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Rexford  H.  Dettre,  Jr..  584-18- 

8174PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air 

Force. 
Brig.  Ocn.  Edmtmd  B.  Edwds,  224-53- 


7087FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air 
Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jessup  D.  Lowe.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(Colonel,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  A.  Oaylord.  484-03- 
5502FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Porce).  U.S.  Air 
P-orce. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vernon  R.  Turner.  463-14- 
0408PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Porce. 

Brig  Gen.  John  B  Hudson.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  George  W  McLaughlin.  286-03- 
1348PR  (Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  O  Frankoeky.  501-07- 
4936PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air 
Force. 

Brig  Gen  Wendell  L  Bevan.  Jr.  419-52- 
9676FR  (Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Roger  K.  Rhodnrmer.  245-60- 
9509FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig  Gen  Richard  C  Catledge.  441-12- 
7761FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U  S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig  Gen.  James  H.  Watktns.  458-09- 
4133FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Charles  W.  Carson.  Jr .  444  40- 
7734FR  (Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Jonas  L.  Blank.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
^colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clare  T.  Ireland.  Jr..  331-14- 
4689FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brtr  Gen  Clifford  W.  Hargrove.  572-01- 
6382ni  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Woodrow  A.  Abbott.  308-12- 
5932FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Woodard  E.  Davis.  Jr..  423-09- 
85S1FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  K.  Gamble.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L  Price.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce)   US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Lukeman.  119-01- 
8312FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  John  O.  Moench.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Warren  D.  Johnson.  448-05- 
3925PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce).  US. 
Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  C.  Watson,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sanford  K.  MoaU.  515-07- 
8858FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  K.  Hansen.  479-18- 
7988PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  I.  Bennett.  Jr.,  267-09- 
6442PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  James  A  Bailey.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Roberts.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  US.  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ray  M.  Cole.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
( colonel.  Regular  Air  Force ) .  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  R.  ReUly.  459-18- 
7905FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Hails.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Geoffrey  Cheadle.  002-30- 
1350FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Foster  L.  Smith.  50e-3O-6302FR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  K.  Teagcr,  333-30- 
4847PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Al.   Fores. 


Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  L.  Esposlto,  147-16- 
4006FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Porce).  US. 
Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Donald  H.  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Hill.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jimmy  J.  Jumper,  449-24- 
9931FR  (Colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce).  U.S. 
Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen  Robert  W.  Maloy.  351-16- 
0I03FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US. 
Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Devol  Brett.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Huyser.  522-24- 
6598FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Porcei,  US. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Alton  D.  Slay.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce).  U.S.  Air  Force 

Brig.    Gen.     Fred    A.     Heimstra.    531-18- 
26?  IFR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force  Medical) 
US    Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10.  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig  Oen.  Maurice  P.  Casey.  334-I8-3434FR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce) .  U.S.  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Oen.  Henry  L.  Hogan  III.  270-12- 
5291 FR.  Regular  Ai»  Force. 

Brig  Oen.  Charles  W.  Carson.  Jr..  444- 
40  7754FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force).  US. 
Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Robert  A.  Patterson.  224  52- 
8320FR.  Regular  Air  Porce.  Medical. 

Brig  Oen  Dudley  E.  Faver,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen  Richard  R.  Stewart.  308-01- 
9946FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Harold  C.  Teubner.  462-07- 
1025FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen.  Paul  N.  Bacalis.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  David  V.  Miller,  35 1-05-51 05 FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Allison  C.  Brooks.  &61-07- 
8673FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  S.  Chalrsell.  714-18- 
158IFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen.  Jones  E.  Bolt.  251-09-1 158FR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Frank  M.  Madsen,  Jr.,  332-09- 
8I37FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  R.  MacDonald.  363-12- 
5683FR.  Regular  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Oen.  Albert  R.  Shlely.  Jr.,  470-16- 
7860FR.  Regular  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen  James  M.  Keck,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  T.  Cragg.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Kullman.  035  16-4978 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Hudson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (Colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  U.S.  Air 
Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Buckner,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Porce. 

Brig  Oen.  William  E.  Bryan,  Jr.,  381-18- 
279IFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brtg  Gen  Leslie  W.  Bray.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Earl  L.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Kldd.  1I9-01-5369FR. 
Regular  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  G.  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rexford  H.  Dettre,  Jr.,  564-18- 
8174PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  U.S.  Air 
Poroe. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oeorge  W.  McLaughlin,  286-03- 
1348FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Porce).  US.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Roger  K.  Rbodarmer.  346-60- 
9S09FR  (oolonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Fores. 
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Brig.  Gen.  Richard  M.  Hoban,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  O.  Moench,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  VS.  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sanford  K.  Moat*.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  E.  Halls,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Glraudo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR.  ReguUr  Air  Force. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Jimmy  J.  Jumper.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Porce). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Maloy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force). 
UJ3.  NavT 

Vice  Adm.  Lawson  P.  Ramage,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral, when  retired.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 6233. 

U.S.  Makine  COaps 

Lt.  Gen.  Herman  Nlckerson,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Martne  Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grads 


of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233,  effective 
from  the  date  of  his  retirement. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Keith  B.  McCJutcheon,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  having  been  designated.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5232,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 

The  following  U.S.  Marine  Corps  general 
officers  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  list.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233,  effective  from  the 
date  of  their  respective  retirements. 

Lt.  Oen.  Henry  W.  Buse,  Jr. 

Lt.  Oen.  Lewis  J.  Fields. 

Lt.  Oen.  Prank  C.  Tharln. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 


In  the  Martne  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Beagley.  Larry  E.  Ekle,  Thomas  L. 

Braun,  Frank,  IV  Rlckman,  Dwlght  G. 

U.S.    CiRCWIT    JXJDCK 

Malcolm  R.  WUkey.  of  New  Tork.  to  be  a 
U.S.  clrctUt  Judge  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia circuit. 

U.S.   Attornet 

Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr.,  of  New  Tork. 
to  be  a  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
U.S.  Mabshal 

John  L.  Buck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  term  of  4  years. 


U.S. 


Foreign   Claims  Settlement 
Commission 


Lyle  S.  Garlock,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  3 
years  from  October  22,  1969. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Andres  Taul.  Estonian  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church,  New  York  City. 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Holy  ^Irlt.  come  now 
and  gather  together  our  wandering 
thoughts.  Envelop  with  Thy  power  our 
restless  minds. 

You  know  that  the  world  in  which  we 
are  called  to  serve  is  exceedingly  com- 
plex. It  is  a  world  where  truth  so  easily 
5  fades  Into  half-truth,  where  compromise 

5  so  often  is  called  a  just  solution,  where 

love  is  dispensed  according  to  expedi- 
ency. In  this  world  of  conflicting  issues, 
O  God,  grant  us  the  judgment  of  a 
righteous  mind. 

Let  not.  our  Father,  diplomacy  blind 
us  to  suffering  nor  complacency  lead  us 
to  indifference. 

Grant  us  a  vision  of  the  day. 

When  truth  shall  conquer  falsehood. 

When  justice  shall  be  triumphant. 

When  all  nations,  great  and  small, 
may  live  out  their  own  destinies. 

Armed  with  the  vision  and  the  power 
of  Thy  Spirit  let  us  strive  mightily  to 
achieve  the  same.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  retul  and  approved. 


THURSDAY.  A  DAY  OP  PRAYER  IN 
SUMTER  COUNTY  AND  THE  CITY 
OF  AMERICUS,  GA. 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  teaches  that  we  should 
seek  wisdom. 

Thus,  great  personal  sacrifices  have 
been  made  to  sustain  the  little  red  school- 
house  in  critical  times;  trustees  come 
from  among  the  most  enlightened  and 
concerned  citizens  of  the  area;  people 
will  rake  and  scrape  and  finance  to  the 
hilt  In  order  to  move  into  a  neighbor- 
hood served  by  a  good  school. 

The  schoolhouse  itself  is  especially  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  parents.  Here  is  where 
their  most  valued  possessions  live  and 
learn,  grow  and  make  lifelong  friends. 
Neighborhood  schools  are  community 
centers,  recreational  centers,  places  of 
friendly  competition,  and  sources  of  local 
pride. 

The  crucial  concern  of  Sumter  County 
and  the  city  of  Americus  for  its  schools, 
and  their  good  example  in  seeking  guid- 
ance through  a  day  of  prayer  on  Thurs- 
day, is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  civic  char- 
acter of  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  areas. 


REV.  ANDRES  TAUL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  Rev.  Andres 
Taul.  a  constituent  of  mine,  for  coming 
to  this  House  today  and  sharing  his  de- 
votions with  us.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  appreciation  for 
his  most  eloquent  and  moving  prayer. 

Reverend  Taul  is  pastor  of  the  Estonian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  In  New 
York.  He  ministers  to  a  community  of 
10,000  and  a  congregation  of  3,500.  His 
congregants  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
such  an  outstanding  pastor. 


SECRETARY    ROMNEY    IS    WRONG 
ABOUT  RENT  CONTROL 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  day 
when  a  Cabinet  member,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
chooses  to  side  with  New  York  City's 
landlord  lobby  against  tenants  who  are 
struggling  for  decent  housing.  I  refer  to 
the  recent  assault  on  New  York  City's 
rent  control  law  by  Secretary  Romney, 
Last  Thursday  the  Secretary  said  it  is 
"absolutely  ridiculous"  to  expect  land- 
lords to  properly  maint4iin  their  build- 
ings while  imder  rent  control.  This 
statement,  for  all  its  validity,  might  as 


well  have  come  from  a  real  estate  lob- 
byist. 

Following  the  news  conference  at 
which  the  Secretary  took  this  position, 
his  press  secretary  added  that  Secretary 
Romney  "is  not  for  rent  control  in  any 
form."  Does  not  the  Secretary  realize 
that  there  are  thousands  of  landlords  in 
New  York  City  who  are  properly  main- 
taining their  buildings  while  their  ten- 
ants enjoy  the  protection  of  rent  con- 
trol? Does  he  not  realize  that  local  law 
guarantees  a  fair  return.  The  law  defines 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return  as  income 
equal  to  6  percent  of  the  building's  valu- 
ation, or  the  sales  price,  plus  2  percent 
depreciation.  Taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  typical  landlord  has  not 
completed  payment,  but  has  a  large 
mortgage,  he  may  be  earning  20  percent 
or  more  on  his  actual  cash  investment. 

Any  landlord  who  is  not  making  a  fair 
return  may  apply  to  the  local  rent  ad- 
ministrator for  rent  increases. 

Secretary  Romney's  statement  is  a  (3is- 
service  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
New  York  City  tenants  caught  in  a  mar- 
ket with  a  near  zero  vacancy  rate.  With- 
out rent  control  New  York  City  would  in- 
deed be  a  city  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  and 
would  lose  its  mid(ile-income  groups. 

The  Secretary  has  injected  the  pres- 
sures of  the  Federal  Government  into 
a  matter  of  peculiarly  local  concern.  In 
doing  so,  he  has  placed  his  prestige  along 
with  the  real  estate  lobby  in  the  effort 
to  scuttle  rent  control.  His  remarks  show 
an  insensitivity  to  urban  affairs. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  here- 
after would  ascertain  all  the  facts  be- 
fore speaking,  and  I  urge  him  to  recog- 
nize tlie  desperate  plight  of  New  York 
City  residents. 


DEFAMING  THE  CHARACTER  OP  A 
DEAD  MAN 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
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Speaker.  2  months  have  passed  since 
the  brutal  murder  of  Joseph  YablonsU. 
his  wile,  and  his  daughter.  Charlotte  On 
Thursday.  February  19.  there  was  print- 
ed in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va..  Gazette, 
an  Interview  quoting  the  second  highest 
ranking  official  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  cA.  America.  Oeorge  Titler.  In 
which  the  vice  president  was  directly 
quoted  as  making  a  number  of  despicable 
slurs  against  the  character  of  a  dead 
man.  The  headline  of  the  article  is  "Tit- 
ler Brands  Yablonski  a  Thief." 

The  second  highest  ranking  officer  of 
the  UMW  also  has  cast  slurs  on  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  people  of  the  Keystone  State. 

When  the  interviewer  very  properly 
a.<iked  Mr.  Titler  how  he  could  now  call 
Mr.  Yablonski  all  these  names,  then  how 
he  could  have  condoned  having  Mr. 
Yablonski  serve  as  a  high-ranking  ofUcial 
In  the  union  for  so  many  years,  here  is 
the  response  of  Mr.  Titler : 

You  don't  know  that  foretfpi  element  of 
coal  miners  from  Russia  and  Yugoslavia  and 
the  like  up  there  In  Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 

It's  not  like  down  in  the  Kentucky  flelds 
or  someplace  where  everybody  s  an  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  West  Virginian, 
and  Mr.  Titler  is  a  West  Virginian,  and 
I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  for  these  slanderous  slurs. 
I  hope  that  as  much  effort  will  be  ex- 
pended by  the  United  Mine  Workers  top 
officials  in  seeking  out  those  «ho  put  up 
the  money  for  the  Yablonski  murders  as 
Is  now  being  spent  in  impugning  the 
character  of  a  man  who  cannot  respond. 

I  would  also  hke  to  refer  to  page  4457 
of  the  February  23  Record,  in  which  I 
have  placed  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Titlers 
interview.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
Mr.  Titlers  language  has  made  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  blush,  and  there 
are  several  deletions  from  Mr.  Titler's 
profanity  because  of  course  such  profan- 
ity in  the  Record  would  not  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  House. 


HEARINGS  ON  BILL  TO  INCOR- 
PORATE COLLEGE  BENEFIT  SYS- 
TEM OP  AMERICA 

I  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RO«ERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  annoimce  that  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  scheduled  public  hearings 
on  H.R.  9010.  and  related  measures,  to 
incorporate  College  Benefit  System  of 
America.  These  hearings  will  be  held  on 
March  18  and  19.  1970.  at  10  a.m..  room 
2226.  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137.  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  AWARD  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  OP  NORFOLK  AND 
PORTSMOUTH 

(Mr.  WHTTEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
cuirently  conducting  a  Good  Citizenship 
Award  in  the  high  schools  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth.  Va.,  as  a  means  of  recog- 
nizing high  school  senior  students  who 
have  been  contributing  toward  a  better 
community  by  working  with  their  school. 
omanizations.  and  civic  groups. 

The  award  is  given  in  cooperation  with 
Norfolk  School  Superintendent  E.  L. 
Laniberth.  and  Portsmouth  School  Su- 
perintendent M.  L.  Alford.  and  the 
mayors  committees  of  Norfolk  Mayor 
Roy  Martin  and  Portsmouth  Mayor  Jack 
Barnes.  The  award  is  an  all  expen.se  paid 
day  in  Washington  as  my  guest,  and  a 
tour  of  the  Capitol.  The  two  winners  will 
be  a  "Congressman  for  a  Day." 

The  selection  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  volunteer  work,  leadership  or  partici- 
pation in  a  community  ser^ice  project 
such  as  a  church.  Scout,  civic,  or  political 
organizations,  and  leadership  or  partic- 
ipation in  school  activities. 

A  faculty  committee  of  each  school 
will  select  the  school  winner.  These  nom- 
inees will  then  be  forwarded  to  the 
mayor's  committee  in  each  city.  They  will 
select  the  final  winner. 

I  am  sure  the  selection  of  a  student 
from  each  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  high 
school  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  and 
the  selection  of  the  final  winner  for  each 
city  will  l>e  most  difficult. 

Recognition  for  students  contributing 
toward  a  better  community  and  inter- 
ested in  public  and  civic  affairs  is  some- 
thing we  all  recognize  as  a  worthwhile 
undertaking.  An  award,  such  as  a  Good 
Citizenship  Award,  can  perhaps  bring  to 
the  public's  attention  that  the  majority 
of  our  students  have  appealing  qualities 
and  are  interested  in  the  orderly  growth 
of  our  cities. 


DEAR    BOB 


<Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing message  is  intended  for  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,' and  Welfare,  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Finch: 

DcAK  Bos:  Are  you  having  difficulty  locat- 
ing the  mailbox  In  your  palatial  5th  floor  of- 
fice suite?  Are  your  aides  too  busy  "looking 
busy"  scurrying  up  and  down  the  carpeted 
halls  sipping  coffee? 

U  so.  I  will  dispatch  a  member  of  my  staff 
to  your  otBce  for  your  reply  to  my  "personal 
and  confldenUal"  Inquiry  of  February  11, 
1970  Surely  there  Is  one  professional  paper 
shuffler  In  your  maz«  of  bureaucracy  who 
has  time  to  acknowledge  a  Congressional  In- 
quiry. 

I  await  your  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Schexlc, 
MemhtT  Of  Congress. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2, 
NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <  H.R.  2> 
to  amend  the  Federatl  Credit  Union  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral agency  for  the  supervision  of  fed- 
erally cliartered  credit  imions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  take  a  little  time  to 
explain  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
I  wUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  repwrt  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1970.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
conference  report  in  view  of  the  face 
that  it  is  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  b  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  28, 
1969.  the  House  passed  H.R.  2,  legisla- 
tion to  create  an  independent  Federal 
agency  for  the  supervision  of  federally 
chartered  credit  unions,  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  356  to  10.  Today,  the 
House  is  in  a  position  to  take  final  ac- 
tion on  this  worthwhile  legislation  so 
that  the  bill  can  go  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

Since  1934,  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  has  been  a  "poor  relative" 
in  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been 
bounce^  from  agency  to  agency  and  only 
achievra  any  type  of  permanency  when 
it  was  lodged  at  the  third  level  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Before  the  Bureau  could  take 
any  action,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  clear- 
ance from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  then  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Bureau  was  not  even  given  the 
benefit  of  full  time  legal  counsel  but 
had  to  depend  on  attorneys  furnished 
on  a  part-time  basis  from  the  Children's 
Service  Bureau. 

This  is  the  type  of  treatment  that  was 
afforded  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
greatest  number  of  federally  chartered 
financial  institutions  In  the  country.  In 
fact,  there  are  more  federally  chartered 
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credit  unions  than  there  are  federally 
chartered  banks  and  savings  and  loans 
combined. 

Adoption  of  the  conference  report  to- 
day, and  it  is  my  firm  hope  that  the 
action  will  be  unanimous,  will  put  an  end 
10  the  stepchild  treatment  given  to  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in  the 
past.  It  is  a  distinct  tribute  to  the  more 
than  24  million  credit  union  members 
throughout  the  country,  more  than  half 
of  which  belong  to  federally  chartered 
credit  unions.  Basically.  H.R.  2  would  re- 
move the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  from  under  the  dominance  of 
HEW  and  in  its  place  create  a  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  which  will 
function  Independently  and  will  be 
operated  by  an  Administrator  and  a 
Board  "working  In  close  and  continuous 
operation." 

Not  only  have  the  credit  unions  de- 
served their  own  regulatory  agency  based 
on  their  outstanding  record  of  safety 
and  service,  but  it  also  must  be  remem- 
bered that  for  the  past  15  years,  the  op- 
erations of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  have  been  paid  for  solely  by  fees 
assessed  against  federally  chartered  in- 
stitutions. This  means  that  the  taxpay- 
ers have  not  had  to  pay  a  permy  for 
Bureau  operations.  The  same  financial 
pattern  will  be  continued  under  H.R.  2. 

When  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
met,  there  were  only  three  major  areas  of 
disagreement.  It  did  not  take  the  con- 
ferees long  to  work  out  an  amicable  com- 
promise of  the  two  bills  and  the  com- 
promise version  represents  in  my  opin- 
ion, an  outstanding  piece  of  legislation — 
one  that  has  been  thought  through  care- 
fully and  written  so  as  to  provide  the 
greatest  benefit  for  credit  unions,  their 
members,  and  those  who  in  the  future 
will  be  members  of  the  fast  growing 
credit  union  movement. 

The  complete  conference  report  is 
available  to  Members  so  I  will  very  briefly 
summarize  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  bills  and  as  well  as  the 
compromise  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees. 

The  House  version  called  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  be  nm  by  an  Adminis- 
trator and  a  Board  of  Governors,  while 
the  Senate  version  included  an  Admin- 
istrator but  replaced  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors with  a  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
visory Board.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
a  substitute  which  called  for  an  Admin- 
istrator and  a  National  Credit  Union 
Board.  The  conferees  further  made  it 
clear  that  the  Administrator  "shall  seek 
the  advice,  counsel,  and  guidance  of  the 
Board  with  respect  to  matters  of  policy 
relating  to  the  activities  and  fimc- 
tlons  of  the  Administration  under  this 
act."  In  short,  the  conferees  wanted 
to  make  certain  that  the  Board  and  the 
Administrator  would  work  hand  in  hand 
in  setting  Board  policy. 

The  two  versions  of  the  legislation  also 
differed  as  to  the  criteria  the  President 
must  use  in  appointing  members  of  the 
Board.  The  conferees  agreed  to  substitute 
language  that  provides  "in  making  ap- 
pointments to  the  Board,  the  President 
shall  appoint  persons  of  tested  credit 
union  experience."  This  is  similar  to  the 
language  contained  In  the  Federal  Re- 


serve Act  which  provides  that  class  C 
directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  be  persons  of  tested  banking  ex- 
perience. The  language  of  the  conference 
compromise  Is  not  Intended  to  limit  the 
President's  choice  of  appointees  to  only 
persons  who  have  actively  engaged  In  the 
operation  of  a  credit  imlon  but  rather 
includes  people  who  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  credit  union  movement 
and  those  who  have  shown  a  consistent 
dedication  to  credit  imion  principles  and 
philosophies. 

The  House  version  also  provided  for 
an  annual  report  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Board  to  the  President,  while  the  Senate 
version  did  not  contain  an  annual  report 
provision.  The  conferees  agreed  on  lan- 
guage directing  the  Administrator  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
for  submlsson  to  the  Congress  and  added 
that  the  report  should  be  made  "after 
full  consultation  with  the  Board  and 
shall  contain  any  recommendations  or 
comments  submitted  by  the  Board  for 
Inclusion  in  the  report." 

And,  finally  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
version  called  for  the  appointment  of  so- 
called  supergrades  within  the  Admin- 
istration. However,  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  were  not  trying  to  Infringe  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees,  the 
conferees  accepted  a  substitute  for  the 
supergrade  section  which  was  suggested 
by  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
the  suggestion  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission would  immediately  upon  the 
creation  of  the  Administration,  provide 
the  Administration  with  the  seven  super- 
grades  called  for  in  the  Senate  version 
of  H.R.  2. 

HJR.  2  is  a  truly  unique  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  was  cosponsored  in  the  House 
on  a  bipartisan  group  of  Banking  and 
Currency  members.  These  members 
were:  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  SuLLrvAN,  Mr. 
Reuse,  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Stephens,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
Gettys,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Galifianakis.  Mr.  Bbvill,  Mr.  GRirrm, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  WiDNALL,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Halpern. 
and  Mr.  Cowger. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  and  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ference report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  credit  unions  in 
every  congressional  district  in  the  United 
States  and  roughly  one  out  of  every  10 
people  in  the  United  States  belongs  to  a 
credit  union.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  adopt  the  conference 
report  imanimously  so  that  this  body  can 
show  its  support  for  the  little  people  of 
America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman about  the  paragraph  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  5  of  the  conference  report 
dealing  with  the  supergrades.  How  many 
supergrades  were  in  the  bill  as  it  left 
the  House? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  cover  that  in  my 
statement.  There  are  seven  supergrades, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

It  Is  a  unique  way  of  handling  this, 
different  from  others,  I  will  state  to  the 
gentleman.  The  Federal  credit  imions 
are  paying  for  everything.  They  are  pay- 
ing for  all  these  employees.  That  has 
never  been  done  before.  There  is  no 
Government  expense  at  all. 

It  is  worked  out  between  the  Senate 
counsel  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  They  placed  it  In  the 
bill  when  it  was  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  we  accepted  it  in  conference. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  it,  and  all  the 
Members  signed  the  report. 
There  is  no  Federal  money  involved. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  know,  but  after  all,  as 
Members  of  Congress  we  have  to  be 
interested  in  the   welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees and  what  they  are  being  called 
upon  to  put  out  by  way  of  salaries  for 
those  who  administer  their  affairs. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  We  cannot  Just  dismiss 
it  Ughtly. 

In  other  words,  this  provision  was  not 
In  the  House  bill  but  was  put  in  by  the 
other  body  and  accepted  by  the  House 
in  conference? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  contenu)lated  in 
the  House  bill  that  we  would  have  some 
employees  to  administer  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
it  was  not  contemplated  that  they  have 
seven  supergrades,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

How  many  employees  will  the  admin- 
istration of  this  setup  have? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  exactly, 
I  believe  it  is  450  but  all  the  exp>ense  will 
be  paid  by  the  credit  unions  themselves. 
There  is  no  Federal  money  Involved  in 
this  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  no 
Information  on  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees needed  to  man  this  new  agency? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  They  have  had  450  a 
good  long  time  In  the  agency.  No  in- 
crease is  contemplated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  450,  the  gen- 
tleman says? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  450  in  the  agency 

as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 

permission    to    revise    and    extend   his 

remarks. ) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
in  approving  the  conference  report  on 
HH.  2  to  establish  a  separate  Federal 
Credit  Union  Agency  has  completed  con- 
gressional action  on  a  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation. H.R.  2  is  another  example  of 
legislative  initiative  by  the  91st  Congress. 
The  establishment  of  a  long-needed  sep- 
arate  Federal   credit   union   agency   is 
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solely  a  congressional  product.  Its  pas- 
sage is  due  to  the  long  and  untiring 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking 
r.nd  Currency  Committee  <Mr.  Patman). 
Hz  introduced  H.R.  2  on  January  3.  1969. 
Despite  repeated  requests  from  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  depart- 
mental reports  were  not  rendered  by  the 
administration.  He  received  absolutely 
no  cooperation  from  the  executive 
branch.  In  the  face  of  this  intrarusigencc. 
Mr.  Patman  announced  hearings  which 
were  held  on  June  17  and  18.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  then  appeartd  in  op- 
position to  the  bill.  Despite  this.  Uie 
committee  reported  the  bill  on  June  27 
and  on  July  28  the  measure  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  356  to  10. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  previoui- 
occasions,  that  far  from  being  a  foot- 
drapging  Congress,  as  has  been  alleged 
by  certain  spokesmen  for  President  Nix- 
on's admlmstraticn.  the  91st  Congress 
has  and  continues  to  be  the  innovative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
executive  branch,  by  way  of  contrast  has 
be:n  exceedingly  slow  in  fonnarding  its 
proposed  bills  to  the  Congress  and  has 
been  most  uncooperative  at  all  stages  of 
the  legislative  proceaa  toward  congres- 
sionally  initiated  measures  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  national  welfare. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  fculed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

IRoUNo.  38] 

Abbitt  Flah  Ottln?er 

Ashley  Fort.  Oerald  B.  Pettu 

BlAtuUk  Foreman  PbllbUt 

Boggs  Pulton.  P».  Poa^e 

BoUnd  Fulton,  Tenn.     Powell 

Boiling  Halpem  Prlc*.  nl. 

Brown.  Cklif.  Harrtneton  Rosen.  FI». 

BucbanAn  Harvey  Roaenthal 

Burleson.  Tex.  Hastings  RoylJal 

Burton.  Utah  Howard  St  Oennaln 

Buata  Hull  Sandman 

Carey  Jannan  BctaMiebers 

Car.er  Jones.  Ala.  Scheucr 

Celler  txmm.  Tenn.  Slkes 

Clark  Klrwmn  Taft 

c:ay  L>annon  TcJcott 

Corbett  Lukena  Tea^ue.  CaJlX. 

Cramer  McEwen  Tea^ue.  Tex. 

Crane  Millllaril  Tbomaon,  Wis. 

Dawson  Mona^n  Tunney 

Dent  Moorhead  Welcker 

Dcnohue  Morse  Wi'lnall 

D^m  Uorton  Zablockl 
Ei  wards,  Ct>Uf.  Moaa 
Edwarts,  L*.        NU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  358 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  should  like  to  know 
whetlier  or  not  on  tomorrow,  at  12:30. 
during  the  addi-ess  by  President  Pompi- 
dou to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
whether  rule  32  of  tlie  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
admissions  to  the  floor  will  be  recog- 
nized, or  whether  those  rules  will  be 
suspended? 

Til?  SPEAKER.  Tlic  answer  to  that  is 
that  tlie  rule  will  be  recognized,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  joint  meeting  is  to  re- 
ceive the  visitor  who  will  come  to  the 
House  Chamber.  The  Chair  will  follow 
tlie  rules  of  tlie  House. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  furtlier 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  should  like  to  know 
whetlier  or  not  rule  32.  which  relates  to 
the  restriction  of  those  people  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  floor,  will  be  observed  to- 
morrow, or  whether  it  will  be  suspended 
because  it  is  a  joint  meeting  or  because 
the  Hout^e  Is  in  recess? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  joint  meet- 
ing is  to  permit  people  who  do  not  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  come  upon 
the  floor. 

Will  the  gentleman  expose  himself  and 
be  speciflc  as  to  what  he  has  In  mind? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  shall  not  expose  my- 
self, but  I  shall  read  to  you  section  32 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  to  admission  to  the  floor. 

The  persona  hereinafter  named,  and  none 
other.  shaU  be  admitted  to  the  HaU  ol  the 
House  or  rooms  leading  thereto,  »lz:  The 
President  .-ind  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  their  private  secretaries,  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Members  of  Congreea 
and  Members-elect,  contestonta  in  election 
cmsea  during  the  pendency  of  their  case*  In 
the  House,  the  Secretary  and  Serg«ant-at- 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  heads  of  departments, 
f  arelgn  ministers,  governors  of  States  .  .  . 

It  continues  on  with  a  few  more  cate- 
gories, and  it  says  that  no  other  person 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  floor  and  the 
Speaker  may  not  request  such  permis- 
sion under  the  appropriate  provisions. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  In  further  responae  to 
the  gentleman's  inqtiiry,  the  Chair  will 
follow  the  customs  and  the  practices  of 
the  House  when  there  is  a  joint  meeting 
taking  place. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES  CON- 
CERNING RULES  FOR  THE  JOINT 
MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  PCOELL.  Mr.  Eftpeaker.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    DAY 

The  SPEAKiK.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Day. 


ADOPTION  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Corpmittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Iteall  up  the  bill  (H  R. 
13307)  to  amend  dhapter  3  of  title  18 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  domestic  Venations  branch  of 
the  District  of  ColumM*  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  to  remove  a  child  from  a 
proposed  adoptive  home  if  a  petition  for 
adoption  is  revoked,  withdrawn,  or  de- 
nied, and  for  other  purpo«es.  and  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 


.sldered  in  tlie  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  senlleman  from  Mls- 
.sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.   13307 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentatnes  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aisetnbled. 

Section  1.  SecUon  10-300  of  the  DUlrict 
of  Columbl.i  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  fullotiing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

••(g)  In  any  ca-.e  in  whlrh  the  petition  Is 
revoked,  withdrawn,  or  denied  the  court  may 
order  removal  of  the  child  from  the  proposed 
adoptive  home  if  the  court  finds  that  eucli 
removal  Is  in  the  child's  best  Interest.  It' 
such  removal  is  ordered,  the  court  sliall  vc£t 
parent.-U  rights  In  a  licensed  clUld-pUcln'j 
agency  or  the  Comnrilsi-loner  with  power  to 
remove  the  child  and  to  plan  for  the  child';'. 
welfare." 

Sac.  2.  Subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection 
(bxai  of  secUon  16-304  (of  Utle  16)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "according  to  the  laws  of  any 
Jurisdiction"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"according  to  the  'aws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (b) 
(2)  of  section  1&-304  of  UUe  16  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'according  to  the  lows  of  any  Juris- 
diction" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia'. •* 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  ask  the 
gentleman  handling  the  bill  how  many 
days  of  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill.  I 
believe  it  was  1  day.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genteleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  correct. 
There  were  two  witnesses.  The  one  who 
testified  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  and  an  attorney  In  the  Dis- 
trict who  was  associated  with  the  numer- 
ous child  placement  agencies. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  questions. 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BItX 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  13307,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  section  16-304<b)  (2)  (C)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirements  of  consent  to  a 
proposed  adoption  from  the  father  of  a 
prospective  adoptee  born  out  of  wedlock 
whose  birth  is  subsequently  legitimatized 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

EiTtCTS    or   THE   BHX 

The  adoption  of  tliis  bill  will  provide 
that  the  consent  of  the  natural  father  to 
an  adoption  bill  will  be  required  only  if 
the  pros[>ective  adoptee  has  t>ecn  legit- 
imatized according  to  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  legitimization  of  a  child  bom  out 
of  wedlock  may  occur  under  the  laws  of 
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the  District  of  Columbia— section  19-318 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code — only 
by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  puta- 
tive father  to  the  mother  of  such  child 
and  his  acknowledgement  that  the  child 
is  his.  I 

BEAUNO   I 

A  public  hearing  was  held  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  of  the  District  Committee  on 
this  legislation  on  November  3,  1969.  and 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  Office  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Licensing  and  Consultant  Serv- 
ices Office,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Supervisory 
Rules  and  Regulations  Committee — to 
formulate  rules  and  regulations  prescrib- 
ing standards  of  placement,  care,  and 
services  to  be  required  of  chUd-placing 
agencies— of  the  District  of  Columbia 
testified  in  favor  of  H.R.  13307.  as 
amended.  No  testimony  or  statements 
were  filed  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  as 
•      amended. 

HISTOBT  or  THE  BILL 

H.R.  13307,  as  introduced,  contained 
two  sections.  The  language  of  the  bill  as 
reported  retains  only  section  2  of  the 
bUl. 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  as  introduced, 
would  have  added  a  subsection  (g)  to 
section  16-309  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  to  authorize  the  Domestic  Re- 
lations Branch  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions  to  order 
the  removal  of  a  child  from  the  home  of 
prospective  adoptors,  if  such  action  was 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  child,  when- 
ever the  petition  for  adoption  of  such 
child  was  revoked,  withdrawn,  or  denied. 
Section  1  would  have  further  provided 
that  upon  such  removal,  the  court  shall 
vest  parental  rights  in  a  licensed  child- 
placing  agency  or  in  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
agency  or  the  Commissioner  are  em- 
powered to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
child  from  the  adoptive  home  and  to 
plan  for  his  future  welfare. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel,  testifying  on  be- 
half of  the  Commissioner,  opposed  sec- 
tion 1  as  introduced  as  being  too  broad 
and  sweeping  and  questioned  whether 
the  authority  granted  therein  should  re- 
side in  the  Domestic  Relations  Division  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  rather 
than  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

•Since  the  committee  was  considering 
other  legislation  which  would  merge  the 
Domestic  Relations  Branch  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  and  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  into  a 
Family  Division  of  a  new  court  to  be 
known  as  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  committee  amend- 
ed H.R.  13307,  as  Introduced,  striking  out 
section  1  and  retaining  section  2,  so  as  to 
provide  only  for  the  change  In  the  con- 
sent requirements  for  the  adoption  of 
children  under  21. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Since  there  was  general  agreement  on 
behalf  of  all  those  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  testifying 
-^n  behalf  of  the  bill  as  to  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  13307.  as  amended,  and  an  ap- 
parent irreconcilable  conflict  as  to  section 


1  of  H.R.  13307,  as  introduced,  the  con- 
troversial provision  was  deleted  from  the 
bill  without  prejuclice  to  further  consid- 
eration at  some  further  date. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of  title  16 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
change  the  requirement  of  consent  to 
the  adoption  of  a  person  under  21  years 
of  age." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  CONSORTIUM 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bUl  (H.R.  14982)  to 
provide  for  the  immimity  from  taxation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  case 
of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Satellite  Consortium,  and  any  suc- 
cessor organization  thereto,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14082 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tions SateUlte  Consortium,  and  any  succes- 
sor organization  thereto,  In  which  the  United 
States  through  its  designated  entity  partici- 
pates pursuant  to  the  Communications  Sat- 
ellite Act  of  1062  (47  U.8.C.  701  and  follow- 
ing). 

Sec.  2.  The  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Satellite  Consortium,  and  any  successor 
organization  thereto,  its  property.  Income, 
operations  and  other  transactions,  and  the 
participants  therein  other  than  the  desig- 
nated United  States  entity,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxes  Imposed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  not  be  required  to  obtain 
any  license  required  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947,  as  the  same  hereafter  may  be  amended : 
Provided,  however.  That  this  exemption  shall 
not  apply  to  any  property  which  shall  not 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  said  Consortium 
or  successor  organization,  or  to  any  Income, 
operations,  or  other  transactions  which  shall 
not  be  related  to  the  purposes  of  said  Con- 
sortium or  successor  organization. 

Sec.  3.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council  is 
authorized  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1060. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  14.  strike  out  "1060"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "1064". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man handling  the  bill  how  many  days  of 
hearings,  were  held  on  this  bill.  Was  It  1 
day? 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  had  1  day  of  hearings 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  14982  Is  to  provide  complete  im- 
munity from  all  District  of  Columbia  tax- 
ation for  the  International  Telecommu- 
nications Satellite  Consortium — Intel- 
sat— Its  foreign  participants,  and  any 
successor  organization  to  Intelsat. 

The  membership  of  Intelsat  is  made 
up  of  foreign  governments,  foreign  gov- 
ernment ministries,  and  private  corpo- 
rations and  wholly  owned  government 
entities  serving  as  the  government's  rep- 
resentatives in  Intelsat.  This  legislation 
would  guarantee  that  all  participants 
are  treated  equally  as  foreign  govern- 
ments and,  as  such,  would  be  exempt 
from  local  District  taxation,  insofar  as 
their  participation  in  Intelsat  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  not  affect 
in  any  way  the  tax  liability  of  the  United 
States  participant  in  Intelsat,  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation.  This 
Corporation — Comsat — which  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict on  February  1,  1963,  receives  and 
is  liable  in  the  District  for  taxes  on 
approximately  53  percent  of  Intelsat's 
net  income  today.  The  present  bill  ex- 
pressly excludes  Comsat  from  applica- 
bility of  the  exemptions  being  sought. 

The  committee  amendment  makes  the 
tax  exemption  effective  retroactively  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1964.  I 

THE  EtTECTS  Or  THE  BILL 

The  adoption  and  promulgation  of 
this  bill  will  clarify  the  tax  situation  in 
several  areas.  The  proposed  legislation 
Is  directed  primarily  at  the  District  of 
Columbia  franchise  tax — ^District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  title  47,  section  1580.  This 
law  Imposes  a  franchise  tax  on  every 
corporation  and  unincorporated  business 
which  carries  on  or  engages  in  trade  or 
business  In  the  District.  The  measure  of 
the  tax  is  "that  portion  of  the  net  in- 
come of  the  corporation  and  unincorpo- 
rated business  as  is  fairly  attributable 
to  any  trade  or  business  carried  on  or 
engaged  in  within  the  District  and  such 
other  net  income  as  is  derived  from 
sources  within  the  District." 

Intelsat  is  managed  by  a  corporation 
located  in  the  District,  but  its  primary 
business — and  consequent  source  of  rev- 
enues— is  operating  satellites  in  outer 
space  to  work  with  earth  stations  aroimd 
the  world.  Since  little,  if  any,  business 
revenue  is  generated  in  the  District,  and 
that  portion  of  It  which  accrues  to  for- 
eign government  members  of  Intelsat  is 
exempt  from  taxation,  the  tax  loss  in  this 
particular  case  would  be  de  minimis  from 
the  viewpoint  of  District  government 
revenues.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia  government  has  ad- 
vised your  committee  that  the  enactment 
of  HJl.  14982  would  not  result  in  any 
significant  revenue  loss  to  the  District. 

In  addition  to  the  franchise  tax,  the 
proposed  legislation  is  also  directed  at 
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real  property  tax.  license  tax.  sales  tax. 
and  other  similar  taxes  which  might  be 
enacted. 

Our  committee  was  advised  that  In- 
telsat does  not  presently  own  any  prop- 
erty in  the  District,  and  does  not  con- 
template acquiring  any  in  the  future. 
Hence  no  potential  real  property  taxes 
would  be  lost  by  the  District  by  this  ex- 
emption. Likewise,  the  .evenue  loss  from 
tiie  exemption  irom  personal  property 
tax.  sale  and  use  tax.  and  Uie  immcorpo- 
rated  busmess  license  tax.  would  appar- 
ently be  insignificant. 

Purther.  the  proviso  in  section  2  makes 
it  clear  that  the  exemption  from  taxes 
shall  not  apply  to  any  property  which 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  In- 
telsat and  any  sticcessor  organizatian. 
not  to  any  Income,  operations  or  other 
transactions  which  shall  not  be  related 
to  the  purpose  of  said  consortium  or 
successor  organization.  The  purpose  of 
this  proviso  is  to  establish  that  the  own- 
ership or  operation  of  such  a  conununi- 
cation  satellite  system  is  exempt  from 
District  of  Columbia  taxation,  regardless 
of  whether  Intelsat  or  Its  successor,  or 
any  foreign  participants  therein,  are 
"carrylnc  on  or  engaging  in  any  trade 
or  business  within  the  District"  or  receiv- 
ing income  "from  sources  within  the  Dis- 
trict," within  the  meaning  of  section  47- 
1580  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
and  regardless  of  whether  such  system 
would  otherwise  be  subject  to  tax. 

FWKXourr — fnwti.    KxxMFnotf    aukaot 


During  the  90th  Congress  a  compan- 
ion bill  to  HJl.  14983  reported  herewith 
by  this  committee  was  introduced  to  es- 
tablish exemptions  for  the  Intelsat 
members  from  Federal  taxation.  That 
bill,  HH.  18488— was  passed  and  was 
signed  into  law  on  October  22,  1968  as 
Public  La\-  90-«22— 82  SUt.  1311. 

Paoace  of  the  present  bill.  HH.  14982, 
wUl  bring  the  District  of  Columbia  Uw 
into  agreement  with  the  above — re- 
ferred— to  Feder»l  law  on  this  subject. 
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Comsat,  the  American  Corporation 
which  manages  Intelsat,  as  stated,  is  al- 
ready located  in  and  taxable  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  has  between  100 
and  200  employees  here.  The  Intelsat 
organization  headquarters  are  also  lo- 
cated in  the  District,  and  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
continue  to  have  the  Intelsat  manage- 
ment entity  located  In  the  United  Slates 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Department  of  State,  working 
with  other  agencies  of  Government  and 
ComSat.  Is  involved  currently  In  a  ne- 
gotiation among  all  73  Intelsat  member 
countries  concerning  the  future  perma- 
nent nature  of  the  Intelsat  organization. 
Both  these  negotiations  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  global  satellite  system  could 
be  adversely  affected  by  tax  inequities 
affecting  certain  member  countries  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Other  countries  which  grant  tax  ex- 
emption In  such  cases  are  desirous  of 
having  the  headquarters  of  Intelsat 
within  their  borders,  and  the  State  De- 
partment has  advised  your  committee 
that  it  T7oald  be  in  much  stronger  posi- 


tion of  assuring  the  maintenance  of  the 
organization  in  Washington  if  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted. 

HKAUNO 

A  public  hearing  was  held  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  of  the  District  Committee 
on  this  legislation  on  February  17,  1970. 
and  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  testified  in  complete 
support  of  HJl.  11482.  No  t^SQIBQti^  or^ 
statements  were  filed  in  opposition 
Uie  bill. 

CONCLfSlON 

Since  the  possible  loss  of  revenue  ef- 
fect on  the  District  of  Columbia  W( 
be  so  slight,  and  since  specific  policy 
considerations  of  facilitating  our  Inter- 
national negotiations  and  assuring  the 
uninterrupted,  efficient  operation  of  the 
global  satellite  system  would  seem  to  be 
best  served  by  this  legislation,  our  com- 
mittee recommends  the  enactment  of 
HH.  14982.  as  amended. 

The  State  Department  transmitted  the 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  in 
the  previous  administration  urging  its 
enactment,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  support.  HJl.  14983: 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow 
Members  of  the  House,  on  November  25. 
1969,  I  Introduced  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Fu- 
QUA  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Bkoyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia, H  Jl.  14982.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
Unmunlty  from  taxation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Satellite 
Consortium,  and  any  successor  organiza- 
tion thereto. 

This  bill  comes  before  the  House  for 
consideration  at  a  particularly  critical 
time  for  the  International  Telecommu- 
nications Satellite  Consortium — Intel- 
sat— for  at  this  very  moment,  represent- 
atives from  other  72  nations  that  form 
the  membership  of  Intelsat  are  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  negotiating  new  arrange- 
ments for  global  commercial  commiuil- 
cations. 

The  legislation  which  Is  the  subject  of 
discussion  today  would  exempt  from 
taxation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
telsat, foreign  participants  therein,  and 
any  successor  organization  thereto  to- 
gether with  its  foreign  participants.  The 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations  has  informed  me 
that  the  legislation  was  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion— Comsat.  It  received  the  assent  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  letter  dated  October 
13.  1967.  The  Department  of  State  also 
informs  me  that  H.R.  14982  will  not  ef- 
fect in  any  way  the  tax  liability  of  the 
U.S.  participant  in  Intelsat,  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation. 

Intelsat,  as  I  understand  it.  is  a  joint 
venture  of  entities  now  representing  73 
nations,  formed  to  establish  a  global 
commercial  satellite  system.  It  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Intergovernmental  Agree- 
ment establishing  interim  arrangements 
for  a  global  commercial  communications 
satellite  system.  The  Communicationa 
Satellite  Corporation  has  been  designated 


by  the  President,  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1982,  as  tlie 
U.S.  representative  to  and  member  of 
Intelsat. 

The  participants  in  Intelsat  vary  from 
country  to  country.  As  we  all  know,  our 
rcpre.sentalive.  Comsat,  is  a  jointly 
Government-private-owned  corporation. 
Most  of  the  foreign  participants  in  In- 
telsat are  either  foreign  governments  or 
foreign  government  ministries.  Other 
Torei^  partners,  however,  are  either 
prlvatA  corporations  or  entities  wholly 
ownedjby  foreign  governments  but  sep- 
arajein  form  therefrom.  Foreign  gov- 

fments  or  ministries  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  applicable  District  of  Columbia 
taxes,  but  foreign  private  or  government- 
ally  ou-ned  corporations  might  well, 
under  existing  legislation  and  regula- 
tions, be  subject  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia franchise  tax.  Taxation  of  such 
private  or  quasi-governmental  entitles  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  could,  there- 
fore, create  inequities  among  the  various 
foreign  partners.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  effective  operation  of  the  Joint 
venture,  it  is  clearly  inequitable  for  the 
majority  of  signPtorles  to  be  exempt  from 
District  of  Columbia  tax  while  other 
partners  in  the  Joint  venture,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  except  with  re- 
gard to  their  governmental  aflQIiation, 
may  not  be  similarly  exempt.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  our  foreign  policy  in- 
terests, this  possible  discrimination  must 
be  eliminated. 

The  State  Department  informs  me 
that  if  the  taxability  of  a  foreign  partner 
in  the  joint  venture  depends  upon 
whether  such  partner  la  a  government 
or  government  ministry,  then  the  free- 
dom of  that  government  to  select  the  ap- 
propriate form  of  entity  to  represent  it 
in  Intelsat  would  be  imduly  affected  by 
operation  of  United  States  and  District 
of  Columbia  tax  laws.  It  is  clearly  desir- 
able to  allow  each  government  the  free- 
dom to  choose  the  form  of  entity  which 
It  believes  can  most  effectively  contrib- 
ute to  its  participation  in  the  global 
system. 

Imposition  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia imlncorporated  business  franchise 
tax  upon  certain  of  our  foreign  partners 
in  the  international  Joint  venture  would 
be  based  necessarily,  it  appears,  on  a 
determinaUon  that  Intelsat  is  either 
first  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business 
w  ithin  the  District,  or  second,  that  It  de- 
rives any  other  net  income  from  "sources 
within  tlie  District."  Either  such  deter- 
mination would  rest  in  part  on  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Comsat  Corporation  as  man- 
ager for  Intelsat.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
It  is  in  our  interest  that  these  manage- 
rial activities  continue  to  be  performed 
in  the  United  States  and  not  transferred 
abroad  because  of  possible  United  States 
or  District  of  Columbia  tax  conse- 
quences. It  is,  accordingly,  in  our  na- 
tional Interest  to  insure  that  our  local 
tax  laws,  in  this  respect,  are  consistent 
with  our  overall  iwllcy. 

The  State  Department  claims  that  the 
interim  nature  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments provides  an  additional  reason  for 
leglslaUoQ  at  this  time.  Article  IX  of 
the  agreement  contemplates  agreement 
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on  definitive  arrangements  for  an  inter- 
national global  system  at  this  time.  The 
draft  legislation  is  designed  to  exempt 
foreign  signatories  to  the  special  agree- 
ment— or    to   a   successor   agreement — 
from  District  of  Columbia  taxation,  ir- 
respective of  the  form  of  the  definitive 
arrangements.  The  enactment  of  such 
legislation  at  this  time  would  thus  insure 
that  the  choice  of  an  appropriate  struc- 
ture and  form  for  the  permanent  organi- 
zation would  not  be  Influenced  by  United 
States  or  District  of  Columbia  tax  laws. 
The  foregoing  discussion  demonstrates 
the  necessity  as  seen  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  esUblish  with  certainty  that  the 
income  to  the  foreign  participants  de- 
rived from  Intelsat  operations  is  not  tax- 
able by  the  restrict  of  Columbia.  Since 
It  is  not  possible  to  achieve  this  certainty 
within  the  existing  framework  of  statu- 
tory law  and  administrative  interpreta- 
tion, legislation  is  necessary  to  set  forth 
clearly  that,  as  a  matter  of  national  pol- 
icy, all  foreign  participants  in  Intelsat 
are  exempt  from  District  of  Columbia 
taxation  on  their  income  derived  from 
the  ownership  or  operation  of  the  global 
system. 

I  am  informed  that  this  legislation  will 
not  result  in  any  significant  loss  of  rev- 
enue to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
greatest  share  of  Intelsat's  income — 
(currently  53.03  percent) — Is  received  by 
Comsat.  The  taxability  of  Comsat  Is  not 
affected  by  the  proposed  legislation. 
Thus,  If  Intelsat  Is  exempted  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  such  share  of  Intelsat's 
income  will  be  included  In  Comsat's  gross 
income,  and  hence  Comsat  will  be  liable 
for  franchise  tax  with  respect  to  the  por- 
tion of  such  income  fairly  attributable 
to  the  District  at  the  same  rate.  5  per- 
cent, as  Intelsat  would  have  been.  Of  the 
balance  of  the  Income  from  Intelsat: 
that  Is,  the  share  received  by  the  foreign 
participants,  only  that  portion  which 
would  be  considered  to  be  fairly  attribut- 
able to  the  District  is  affected  by  this 
legislation.  Thus,  when  the  franchise  tax 
rate  Ls  applied  to  the  small  portion  of 
Intelsat  Income  actually  affected  by  this 
legislation,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  result 
in  terms  of  loss  of  revenue  is  de  minimis. 
Intelsat  docs  not  presently  own  any  real 
property  in  the  District  and  I  am  In- 
formed does  not  contemplate  acquiring 
any  in  the  future.  Hence,  no  potential 
real  property  taxes  would  be  lost  by  af- 
fording Intelsat  the  exemption.  The  rev- 
enue loss  to  the  District  resulting  from 
the  exemption  from  personal  property 
tax.  sales  and  use  taxes,  and  the  imln- 
corporated business  license  tax  would  be 
apparently  insignificant. 

A  companion  Item  of  legislation  to  ac- 
complish similar  objectives  with  respect 
to  U.S.  income  tax  on  foreign  partici- 
pants in  Intelsat  was  promulgated  on 
October  22,  1968  as  PubUc  Law  90-622. 

I  believe  this  legislation  should  receive 
favorable  action  from  the  House  because 
I  believe  there  is  a  national  and  local 
interest  In  retaining  the  location  of  In- 
telsat in  this  country  and  more  particu- 
larly In  this  Nation's  Capital. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DWIOHT  D.  EISENHOWER  NA- 
TIONAL MEMORIAL  ARENA  AND 
CONVENTION   CENTER   STUDY 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  caU  up  the  bill  (H.R.  10937)  to 
authorize  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  by  the  Armory 
Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Eisenhower  National  Memorial  Arena  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU.  as  follows: 

H.R.   10937 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  provide  the  people  ol  the  United 
States  with  a  national  memorial  to  honor 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  thirty-fourth 
President  of  the  United  Stotes  and  General 
of  the  Army  ol  the  United  States,  to  preserve 
for  the  youth  of  America  the  example  of  his 
exemplary  life,  and  to  also  provide  tHe  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes  with  an  arena  suit- 
able for  holding  national  athletic,  political, 
and  social  events  and  other  activities  and 
evenu  of  a  nature  requiring  such  a  facility, 
the  Armory  Board  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  "Board"),  created  by  section 
2  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  4,  1B48  (D.C 
Code,  sec.  2  1702).  is  authorized  In  accord- 
ance with  secUon  2  of  this  Act.  to  design, 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  the  Elsen- 
hower National  Memorial  Arena  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "arena")  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  not  to  exceed  twenty 
thousand  and  a  motor  vehicle  parting  fa- 
cility (at  or  below  the  level  of  the  land  on 
which  the  arena  is  constructed)  providing 
space  to  park  not  to  exceed  seven  tbouaand 
vehicles. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  latw  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  tb«  enactment  of  this  Act,  tlie 
Board  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  detailed  plan  for  the  construcUon  of 
the  area  which  shall  mclude  a  description  of 
the  proposed  site  (selected  In  accordance 
with  this  secUon)  for  the  arena  and  eetl- 
mates  of  construction  costs.  The  Board  shall 
make  such  revisions  in  the  plan  as  the 
President  may  require.  There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $SO0.00O  to 
enable  the  Board  to  prepare  tlie  plan  and 
make  such  revisions  in  It  as  may  be  required 
by  the  President. 

(b)  The  site  for  the  arena  shall  be  selected 
by  the  Board  from  real  property  of  the 
umted  States  wlthm  the  area  bounded  by 
Constitution  Avenue  on  the  north,  Four- 
teenth Street.  Northwest  and  Southwest,  and 
the  Washington  Chaxinel  on  the  east,  and  the 
Potomac  River  on  the  south  and  west.  The 
Board  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  m  selecting  a  site  for  the  arena. 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  the  plan  by  the 
President,  the  Board  may  construct  the  arena 
m  accordance  with  the  plan  with  funds 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  reserve  for 
the  arena  the  site  designated  m  the  plan. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  To  finance  the  cost  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  arena  there  Is  authorleed  to  be 
appropriated,  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  construction  of  the  arena, 
$600,000  which  shall  be  deposited  In  a  fund 
to  be  kjiown  as  the  "arena  operating  ftmd" 
(hereafter  referred  to  m  this  secUon  as  the 


"fund").  Tlie  ftmd.  Including  aU  receipts 
credited  to  it,  shall  be  xiaed  as  a  permanent 
revolving  fund  for  all  expeneea  incurred  by 
the  Board  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  mcludliig 
expenses  for  personal  services.  The  Board  Is 
authorized  to  make  such  advances  from  the 
fund  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  arena,  including  promotional  ex- 
penses and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  motor  vehicle  parking  faoUltiea  In  con- 
nection with  the  arena,  but  no.  such  advance 
may  exceed  $25,000  at  any  one  time.  The 
Board  shall  place  into  the  fund  all  receipts 
derived  by  the  Board  from  the  operation  of 
the  arena  imder  this  Act.  AU  records  and 
accounts  relating  to  the  operations,  reve- 
nues, expenses,  and  costs  of  the  arena  and 
the  lighting,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
motor  vehicle  parking  facilities  m  connec- 
Uon  with  the  arena  shaU  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  records  and  accounts 
relatmg  to  the  operations,  revenues,  ex- 
penses, and  costs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia National  Ouard  Armory  and  the  stadium 
constructed  under  the  District  of  Coltmibia 
Stadium  Act  ol  1957. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  after  provision  has  been 
made  for  payment  of  all  lawfiU  obligations 
then  incurred,  all  sums  in  excess  of  $500,000 
in  the  fund  shaU  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts.  Bxpenditures 
from  the  fund  may  be  made  only  upon 
vouchers  which  have  been  certified  by  the 
Board  and  \rtiich  have  been  approved  before 
payment  by  the  ComptroUw  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  for  purpoeee  of  this  Act.  the 
Board  may — 

(1)  determine  all  questions  concerning  the 
use  of  the  arena; 

Subject  to  the  Act  of  March  4.  1915  (31 
U.S.C.  688) .  enter  tato  contracts  and  agree- 
ments with  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  departments,  agencies,  and  establish- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government: 

(3)  acquire,  by  purchase  or  lease,  equip- 
ment, appliances,  facilities,  and  property  of 
any  kind  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  sell  or  dispose 
of  any  such  property  so  acquired  when  in 
its  judgment  It  shall  be  advantag-ous  to  do 
so,  except  that  no  contract  for  more  than 
$3,000  shall  be  entered  Into  for  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph  without  competitive 
bidding; 

(4)  make  such  structural  and  other  changes 
In  the  arena  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  for  carrytog  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act; 

(5)  light,  operate,  and  maintain  motor 
vehicle  parking  facilities; 

(6)  operate  or  contract  for  the  operation 
of  such  concessions,  including  the  checking 
of  clothing  and  the  sale  of  beveragec  and 
food  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  arena  may  be  rented  or 
leased; 

(7)  furnish  such  services  to  renters,  lessees, 
and  other  occupants  of  the  arena  as  m  Its 
Judgment  are  necessary  or  suitaible  for  carry- 
mg  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(8)  rent  or  lease  from  time  to  time  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  aU  or  any 
part  or  parts  of  the  arena,  mcludmg  any  or 
all  structures.  eqiUpment.  or  facilities  of 
the  arena,  at  such  rental  values  and  for  such 
periods  of  time  as  It  shall  determine; 

(9)  carry  public  liability  Insurance  pro- 
tecting the  Boerd,  and  the  memb««,  officers, 
and  employees  thereof  engaged  to  operaUng 
and  T»»a<"t^ining  the  arena,  and  In  operating 
and  maintaining  the  motor  vehicle  parking 
facilities  in  connection  therewith:  and  re- 
qiUre  tenants  or  leaeeee  of  the  arena  to  carry 
public  liability  Insurance  protecting  tlu  to- 
terests  of  such  tenants  or  lessees; 

(10)  accept  the  gratuitous  aerviaes  of  such 
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persons  as  may  volunteer  to  kid  In  the  con- 
duct  of  Its  kctlylUea: 

(11)  solicit,  hold,  and  administer  glfti,  be- 
quests, or  devises  of  money,  securities,  or 
other  property  of  whatsoever  character  for 
the  bene&t  of  the  arena;  and 

(13)  unless  otherwise  restricted  by  the 
terms  of  the  gift,  bequest,  or  devise,  sell  or 
exchange  and  invest  or  reinvest  In  such  In- 
vestments as  it  may  determine  from  time  to 
time  the  moneys,  securities,  or  other  property 
composing  trust  funds  given,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  arena, 
the  income  from  which,  as  and  when  col- 
lected, to  be  placed  in  such  depositaries  as 
the  Board  shall  determine  and  to  be  subject 
to  expenditure  by  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  have  all  the  usual 
powers  and  obligations  of  a  trustee  in  respect 
of  all  trust  funds  administered  by  it. 

(c)  No  obligation  created  or  liability  In- 
curred under  this  Act  shall  be  a  personal 
obligation  or  liability  of  any  member  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  and  term  of  a  manager, 
fiscal  officer,  and  such  other  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  arena.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  and  with  written  authori- 
sation signed  by  the  members  thereof,  the 
manager  may  exercise  such  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Board  by  section  4  of  this  Act 
as  the  Board  shall  determine. 

(bi  The  Board  shall  appoint  the  manager, 
fiscal  officer,  and  other  personnel  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  appolntmenu 
In  the  competitive  service  and  shall  fix  their 
compensation  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  shall  fUe  with  the  Con- 
gress in  January  of  each  year  a  financial 
statement  certified  to  as  to  accuracy  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes,  a 
report  of  the  activities  and  business  at  the 
arena  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  any 
recommendations  it  may  have  for  legislation 
or  administrative  action  relating  to  the  op- 
eration, use,  or  control  of  the  arena. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  ef- 
fective, all  appointments  made  under  this  Act 
shall  terminate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  no  longer  reserve  a  site  for  the 
arena  If  the  Board  does  not  find  that  suffi- 
cient funds  to  construct  the  arena  have  t>een 
received  within  three  years  after  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  Board  finds  that  there  are  in- 
sufficient funds  to  construct  the  arena.  It 
shall  take  such  acUon  as  may  be  necessary 
to  return  to  the  donors  all  ftmds  and  property 
(and  any  Income  therefrom)  accepted  by 
the  Board  under  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establUh  a 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  4.  1948  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  3-1703),  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  a  third  person"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  President  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  fifth  person  not  a  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Virginia,  or  Maryland  and". 

( b )  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ai  with  respect  to  the  qualification  of  a 
meml>er  of  the  Board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  shall  apply  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  who  are  appointed  by  such 
chairmen  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 


•That  It  Is  the  purpose  of  thU  Act  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
a  national  memorial  to  honor  D wight  D. 
Elsenhower,  thirty-fourth  President  of  the 
United  states  and  General  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  preserve  for  the  youth 
of  America  the  example  of  his  exemplary  life, 
and  to  provide  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  with  an  arena  and  convention  center 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  suitable  for  hold- 
ing national  athletic,  political,  and  social 
events  and  other  activities  and  events  of  a 
nature  requiring  such  an  arena  and  center. 
"Sec.  3.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')  Is  authorized  to  study.  Investi- 
gate, and  formulate  recommendations  and 
a  development  plan  and  program  for  con- 
structing an  arena  and  convention  center  as 
a  memorial  to  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  in  the 
area  northerly  of  the  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed m  accordance  with  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  (83  SUt.  43). 

"S«c.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  the 
study  conducted  under  section  3  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  the  expense  and  impact  of 
the  arena  and  convention  center.  The  report 
and  reconunendatlons  made  as  a  result  of 
such  study  shall  Include  the  design  of  the 
arena  and  convention  center  and  any  other 
related  facilities,  recommendations  for 
methods  of  financing  the  construction  and 
operation  (Including  types  and  forms  of 
agreements  In  relation  thereto)  of  the  arena 
and  convenUon  center,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary. 

"Sec.  4. (a)  In  conducting  the  study  under 
secUon  3,  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  NaUonal  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  shaU  Include  In  his  report  any  specific 
recommendaUons  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  in  regard  to  a  trans- 
portation center  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Visitor  Center  and  the  arena  and 
convention  center. 

"(b)  In  conducting  such  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  also  consult  with  the  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  National  Memorial  Arena  and 
ConvenUon  Center  Advisory  Commission, 
created  under  section  6  of  this  Act,  with  In- 
terested agencies  of  the  Federal  and  District 
of  Columbia  Governments,  and  with  Individ- 
uals and  organizations  having  an  Interest 
in  the  construcUon  and  operation  of  the 
arena  and  convention  center. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  There  U  created  the  Dwlght 
D.  EUenhower  National  Memorial  Arena  and 
ConvenUon  Center  Advisory  Commission 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission').  The  Conunlsslon  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary,  six  Members  of 
the  SenaU,  three  from  each  party,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  six 
Members  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
three  from  each  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission:  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Fine  Arto;  the  SecreUry  of  the 
SmlthsonUn  Institution;  the  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  President  of  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports:  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columla;  and  three  persons  appointed  by 
the  President,  none  of  whom  shall  be  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment The  Secretary  shall  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Conunlsslon  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment op  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  sub- 
■Istence,  as  authorized  by  secUon  6703  of 
title  5.  United  Sutcs  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 
"Sac.  6.  Not  later  than  1  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  SecreUry  shall 


submit  his  report  and  reconunendatlons  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  SecreUry  the  sum  of  $360,- 

000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  do  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
who  is  handling  the  bill  how  many  days 
of  liearings  were  held  on  this?  Was  there 

1  day  of  hearings? 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  had  2  days  of  open 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  1  day  in  execu- 
tive session  on  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  speak  to  the  House  today  as 
the  sponsor  of  H.R.  10937,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  study  of  the  Eisenhower  Na- 
tional Memorial  Arena  and  Convention 
Center. 

I  should  like  to  first  say  that  in  offer- 
ing my  views  on  a  memorial  for  one  of 
our  greatest  Americans.  Dwight  D.  El- 
senhower, I  do  so  with  deep  humility.  I 
must  confess  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  words  eloquent  enough  to  express 
my  feelings  on  this  occasion.  As  one  who 
served  under  him  in  war.  I  and  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  had  more  than 
one  instant  to  trust  his  wisdom  and  lead- 
ership as  the  commander  of  all  our 
forces  in  the  war  against  Nazi  Germany. 
And.  as  one  who  came  to  the  Congress 
when  he  was  first  elected  President  of 
these  United  States.  I  again  was  priv- 
ileged to  know  of  his  wisdom  and  lead- 
ership. The  example  of  calmness, 
strength,  and  trust  that  always  radiated 
from  this  great,  but  modest  being  should 
not  be  lost  to  this  Nation  of  ours,  which 
is  today  Just  beginning  to  stumble  out 
of  a  decade  of  divisiveness. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  honor  for  me 
to  sponsor  legislation  that  would  erect 
not  just  an  edifice  of  stone  and  steel,  but 
a  living,  useful,  and  needed  memorial 
that  would  be  closest  to  his  inclinations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  little  question  In 
my  mind  what  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
stood  for.  Above  all  it  was  fair  play,  the 
love  of  the  game,  the  Joy  of  being  an 
American.  He  loved  sports,  people,  and 
seeing  each  and  all  of  us  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  labor.  More  than  any  other  mod- 
em American  leader,  he  knew  that  Amer- 
Icas  futiu'e  was  not  tied  to  technology, 
but  to  the  physical  and  moral  strength  of 
Its  people.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
he  established  a  Coimcil  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  for  the  youth  of  our 
Nation. 

Look  upon  the  technological  advances 
we  have  made  in  the  past  decade;  then 
cast  your  eyes  aside  at  the  fields  of  pot, 
the  forests  of  obscenity,  and  the  streams 
of  polluted  ideas  that  our  children  face 
today.  Is  there  one  among  us  who  can 
say  that  our  young  people  do  not  require 
increasing  moral  and  physical  strength 
to  meet  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
tomorrow?  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  could  meet  this  challenge  better 
if  they  were  strong  of  body  and  clean 
of  mind,  and  well  grounded  in  the  rules 
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of  fair  play  that  participaUon  in  sports 
teaches  easiest.  ^  .  , 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  was 
most  agreeable  with  friends  of  the  sport- 
ing world,  shorUy  after  ex-President 
Elsenhower's  death,  to  sponsor  this  leg- 
islaUon.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that 
this  Nation  could  best  help  our  youth, 
young  and  old,  by  memorializing  our 
34th  President,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
by  constructing  a  national  arena  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  for  their  benefit  and 
use.  The  arena  would  be  dedicated  to 
improving  the  physical  fitness  of  our 
citizenry,  especially  our  youth  in  which 
former  President  Eisenhower  had  an  un- 
rivaled faith.  It  would  also  serve  as  a 
suitable  place  for  holding  national 
athletic,  poliUcal.  and  social  events. 

Shortly  after  I  and  14  of  my  col- 
leagues, all  former  athletes,  introduced 
the  bill  to  establish  and  construct  the 
arena,  the  businessmen  of  greater  Wash- 
ington approached  me  to  expand  the 
legislation  to  include  a  convention  cen- 
ter. This  suggestion,  which  had  long 
been  a  goal  of  the  business  community 
of  greater  Washington,  proved  in  my 
estimation  to  be  the  frosting  for  the 
cake,  the  economic  catalyst,  that  makes 
this  project  feasible. 

It  became  apparent  rather  early  that 
the  araia  alone  would  not  stand  on  its 
own  feet  economically  speaking.  But. 
coupled  with  a  multipurpose  project  con- 
sisting of  both  an  arena  and  a  conven- 
tion center,  the  economic  soimdness  of 
the  project  takes  a  most  encouraging  and 
facinatlon  turn. 
Visualize,  If  you  will,  the  following: 
First.  A  facility  or  industry  that  would 
add  between  $90  and  $120  miUion  per 
year  to  the  economy  d  the  Washington 
area. 

Second.  The  creation  of  5,000  new  Jobs, 
most  of  them  of  the  type  that  would  em- 
ploy persons  from  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Third.  A  $2.8  to  $3  million  Increase  in 
District  of  Columbia  tax  revenues  with- 
out an  increase  in  tax  rates. 

Fourth.  An  industry  that  could  apply 
some  $2.3  to  $2.5  million  from  net  oper- 
ating profit  to  the  retirement  of  its  ini- 
tial construction  costs. 

Fifth.  18.5  acres  of  space  that  arc 
available  for  the  construction  of  this  fa- 
cility, within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol,  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  not  displace  any  existing  dwellings 
or  businesses. 

Sixth.  A  facility  which  will  be  com- 
patible with  and  insure  the  success  of 
the  NaUonal  Visitors  Center. 

Seventh.  A  facility  which  will  further 
the  original  L'Enfant  plan  to  make 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  truly  National  Cap- 
ital. One  which  already  promises  to  re- 
generate a  large  area  of  what  has  been 
an  economically  depressed  area  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Eighth.  An  indoor  arena  seating  17,500 
spectators,  an  exhibit  hall  of  approxi- 
mately 250,000  square  feet,  approxi- 
mately 30  convention-type  meeting 
rooms  of  varying  sizes  to  accommodate 
upward  of  12,800  persons  in  the  aggre- 
gate. Adequate  off-street  parking,  imme- 
diate Metro,  train,  local  and  distant  bus 
service.  Shops,  offices  and  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  President's  Council  on  Physi- 


cal Fitness  and  Sports  and  other  related 
national  groups  and  organizations 
related  thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  have  lilted  for 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  to  have 
attended   the   hearings   last  November 
on  this  legislation.  Testimony  was  imam- 
mous  and  most  enthusiastic  for  the  need 
for  this  facility  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  sufficient   net  operating 
profits;  offset  tax  revenue  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  permitting  the 
Congress  to  make  a  parallel  reduction 
in  its  aimual  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
the  District  of  Columbia:  and  long-range 
community  benefits  and  national  benefits 
to  make  this  project  economically  fea- 
sible. I  bow  to  the  wisdom  of  the  chair- 
man and  my  colleagues  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  to  obtain  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  complete 
feasibility  study  on  this  project  as  a 
prelude  to  legislation  authorizing  the  ac- 
tual construction  of  the  Eisenhower  Na- 
tional Memorial  Arena  and  Convention 
Center  I  am  aware  of  their  concern  on 
the  cost  of  this  project.  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  testimony  already  heard  during 
the  hearings  from  reliable  management- 
consulting  firms  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  closing,  I  should  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  Capi- 
tol Building,  the  Federal  office  buildings, 
the  White  House,  the  various  memorials 
to  other  great  Americans  In  this  National 
City  produce  little  or  no  revenue,  "nils 
facility,  I  and  my  oosponsors  propose,  will 
create  revenue,  will  be  most  appreciated 
by  the  visitors  to  our  Nation's  Capital, 
will  create  jobs  at  no  expense  to  the 
Government,  and  will  uplift  this  decay- 
ing city  and  do  much  to  rekindle  the 
American  spirit  in  our  youOi.  I  urge  your 
support  to  the  Eisenhower  NaUonal 
Memorial  Arena  and  Convention  Center 

Study. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  go  again,  with 
another  white  elephant  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  coimtry  are  being  asked 
to  finance. 

There  is  still  needed  information— 
and  a  good  deal  of  it— which  this  report 
does  not  provide. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  If  the  cost  of  the  site  for  this  so- 
called  sports  arena,  for  which  $90  mil- 
lion Is  set  up  in  the  report  as  the  total 
cost,  is  included? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  would  answer  the  gen- 
Ueman by  saying.  No,  It  does  not  In- 
clude the  site.  This  today  is  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  benefits  and  the  Im- 
pact that  this  will  have  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  and  how  do  you 
propose  to  get  the  site? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the 
air  rights  over  the  Wasliington  Rail- 
road Terminal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  to  whom  do  these 
air  rights  now  belong? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  They  belong  to  the  rail- 
road company.  This  Is  something  the 
study  commission  could  develop  as  to 
the  fes^sibllity — a  study  of  trying  to  fi- 
nance this — whether  it  will  be  an  out- 
right purchase  or  whether  it  may  be 


constructed  similar  to  the  Visitors 
Center,  leased  back  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment each  year  where  the  revenues 
accruing  from  the  rental  of  the  facility 
would  pay  back  the  construction  costs 
that  would  be  Incurred  maybe  by  the 
terminal  company. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Broyhill)  says  that  this  is  the 
eighth  largest  metropolitan  center — I 
believe  those  were  his  words — that  does 
not  have  a  awrts  center,  and  the  report 
says  it  Is  the  fastest  growing  metropoli- 
tan area  in  the  United  States.  Then  why 
do  you  not  Just  build  your  own  «x)rts 
center?  Why  come  In  here  with  this 
$350  million  foot-ln-the-door  raid  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury?  If  this  Is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing community  In  the  country  and  the 
eighth  largest  center  of  population  with- 
out a  a»rts  center,  why  do  you  in  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland,  and  Washington.  D.C., 
not  get  busy  and  build  it  and  not  come  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  to  pay  for 

it? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  To  an- 
swer the  second  part  of  the  genUeman's 
quesUon  first,  this  bill  does  not  provide 
for  $350  million— It  provides  for  $350,000 
for  this  study. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  said  $350  million,  I 
meant  to  say  $350,000  Is  the  foot  in  the 
door — the  entering  wedge  to  gouging  the 
taxpayers  of  the  NaUon  out  of  at  least 
$90  million. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  Is  to  make  a  de- 
termlnaUon  of  the  economical  feasibil- 
ity of  what  would  be  the  most  practical 
method  of  financing  this.  The  genUeman 
knows  that  we  cannot  propose  any  fa- 
cility of  this  sort  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  without  some  cooperaUon  and 
some  sanction  on  the  part  of  Federal 
Government.  We  could  not  get  the  zon- 
ing for  something  of  this  nature  without 
some  recognition  and  some  approval  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  take  $350,000 
to  be  spent  over  a  1-year  period  to  get 
the  city  council,  or  whatever  they  call  it 
aroimd  here,  to  rezone  or  to  zone.  Let  us 
not  joke  about  this.  It  does  not  require 
$350,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  We  hope 
it  will  not  take  $350,000. 1  think  it  would 
be  a  very  small  amount  for  such  a  fa- 
cility such  as  we  propose  to  create  for 
this  type  of  memorial  to  the  34th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  spent  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  on  dead  me- 
morials that  do  not  have  any  useful 
benefits  or  economic  benefits  to  the  peo- 
ple other  than  something  to  look  at. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  a  stadium  was 
buUt  here  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$20  million,  we  were  promised  repeatedly 
that  it  was  never  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  a  dime.  The  tax- 
payers of  the  entire  country  are  now 
paying  heavily  on  the  interest  on  the 
bonds   that  were   Issued — paying  right 

through  the  nose,  while  the  local  citizens 
carmot  or  will  not  pay  a  dollar  on  the 
principal  of  that  $20  million  worth  of 

bonds. 
Why  did  you  take  out  the  paragrapn. 

if  you  want  to  be  fair  to  the  taxpayers. 
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that  appears  on  page  8.  line  13?  In  the 
original  bill  you  had  the  following 
provision : 

If  the  Board  Hncta  that  there  ar*  Insuf- 
flctent  funda  to  construct  the  arena.  It  ahall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
turn to  the  donors  all  funds  and  property 
(and  any  Income  therefrom)  accepted  by 
the  Board  under  section  4  of  thU  Act. 

Why  did  you  take  that  out?  If  this 
project  falls  by  the  wayside,  why  do  you 
not  provide  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shaU  be  repaid  the  $350,000  that 
you  propose  to  take  from  them  through 
this  bUl? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  yield,  I  share  his  concern 
that  we  not  create  another  Kennedy 
stadium  fiasco.  But  I  say  the  reason  for 
the  study  is  the  fact  that  we  can  make 
an  accurate  determination  as  to  whether 
in  fact  this  project  is  a  feasible  under- 
taking. It  may  not  be  feasible.  There- 
fore, we  shall  not  have  constructed  some 
type  of  facility  and  then  later  found 
out  that  it  is  not  feasible.  We  want  to 
get  the  best  information  possible  to  find 
out  if  this  is  going  to  work,  if  it  is  going 
to  bring  in  revenues  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  what  are  the  side  bene- 
fits and  tax  advantages. 

^Ir.  OROSS.  We  went  all  through  that 
with  that  white  elephant  stadium.  The 
gentleman  knows  that.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  we  were  assured  and  reas- 
sured In  the  House  that  it  would  never 
cost  his  taxpayers  and  mine  a  single 
dime.  The  gentleman  well  knows  what 
has  happened. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  it  is  not 
Intended  to  put  up  a  sports  arena  In  the 
District  and  make  it  pay.  The  gentleman 
knov;s  that  the  next  step  will  be  to  come 
in  and  filch  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  entire  coimtry  to  build  this 
structure. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that,  with  all  his  perceptive 
wisdom  that  he  has  had.  I  believe  he 
missed  probably  the  salient  point  here. 
It  is  propo.<:ed  that  we  honor  the  memory 
of  our  late  president  and  to  provide  a 
"shot  in  the  arm"  with  the  $350,000.  I 
am  not  sure  it  is  so  much  the  memory  of 
a  president  as  it  Is  a  "shot  in  the  arm ' 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  might 
be  a  little  closer  to  what  we  are  getting 
at. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  we  have  to  rush 
to  allegedly  honor  former  presidents?  It 
was  years  and  years  and  years  before  Taf t 
was  honored,  and  other  Presidents  the 
same.  Why  do  you  have  to  rush  in  here 
and  unload  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  this  type  of  project?  I  do 
not  care  how  many  sports  arenas 
private  enterprise  builds  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Tou  can  locate 
one  at  every  cockeyed  street  Inter- 
section. But  get  off  the  backs  of  the  tax- 
payers of  my  district  In  Iowa,  and  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Do  not  ask  them  to  finance 
sports  arenas  In  the  District.  We  were 
deceived  once,  and  I  am  sajring  that  you 
are  going  to  be  deceived  again  If  you  be- 
lieve that  the  taxpayers  of  your  States — 


South  Carolina.  Florida.  Iowa,  and  all  the 
rest — are  not  going  to  pay  for  something 
strictly  for  the  benefit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Its  Immediate  and  con- 
tiguous area.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  my 
taxpayers  being  milked  to  take  care  of 
white  elephants  of  this  kind. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  Members  of  the 
House  will  defeat  this  boondoggle. 
pvaposE  or  the  bill 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  10937.  as  amended  and  reported 
by  your  committee,  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  and  to  formulate  a  development 
plan  for  the  construction  of  an  arena 
and  convention  center,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  President  I>wight  D.  E:isenhower. 
in  the  area  lying  north  of  the  planned 
National  Visitors  Center  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Union  Station. 

pmovisiONS  or  the   biu. 

The  bill  provides  as  follows: 

First.  The  study  shall  Include  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  and  the  economic  im- 
pact of  this  arena  and  convention  cen- 
ter: and  the  report  and  recommendations 
shall  include  the  design  for  the  structure, 
as  well  as  recommendations  for  methods 
of  financing  its  construction  and  opera- 
tion. 

Second.  In  the  course  of  conducting 
this  feasibility  study,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  cooperate  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  and 
shall  Include  In  his  report  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Planning  Commission 
as  to  a  transportation  center  in  the  area 
of  the  arena  and  convention  center  and 
the  National  Visitors  Center.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  also  consult 
with  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Na- 
tional Memorial  Arena  and  Convention 
Center  Advisory  Commission  and  with 
other  Interested  agencies  of  the  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  Governments. 

Third.  There  is  created  the  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  Natlonsd  Memorial  Arena 
and  Convention  Center  Advisory  Com- 
mission, to  be  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  chairman:  six 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  three  from 
each  major  party,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate;  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
three  from  each  major  party,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Represenutives;  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission: 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts;  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution:  the  Special  Consultant  to  the 
President  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports: 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and  three  persons  appointed  by 
the  President,  none  of  whom  shall  be  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  submit  his  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  not  later  than  1 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Fifth.  The  sum  of  $350,000  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

HBABINCa 

Public  hearings  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation were  conducted  on  November  18 
and  19.  1969,  by  Subcommittee  No.  4.  At 


that  time,  testimony  In  favor  of  the  proj- 
ect was  offered  by  spokesmen  for  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission: 
the  Presidents  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports:  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Seymour  Auer- 
bach.  Cooper  and  Auerbach.  architects; 
the  Baltimore  k  Ohio,  and  Chesapeake 
It  Ohio  Railroads;  the  Washington 
Caps  professional  basketball  team;  the 
Hotel  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; the  International  Horse  Show 
Association:  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Trade:  the  former  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioner  of  Boxing ;  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.:  the  Washington  Ter- 
minal Co.:  the  \3S.  Junior  Olympics 
Committee:  the  U.S.  Olympics  Com- 
mittee; the  Washington  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau:  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Track  Coaches  Association:  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Sports  Program. 

On  the  basis  of  certain  recommenda- 
tions offered  at  this  hearing  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  committee 
decided  to  amend  the  bill  as  Introduced, 
to  authorize  a  complete  feasibility  study 
of  the  project  a^  a  prelude  to  legislation 
authorizing  the  actual  construction  of 
the  arena  and  convention  center. 

There  was  no  objection  expressed  to 
this  bill  as  amended  and  reported. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  view  of  the  present  lack  of  any  ade- 
quate facility  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  to  accommodate  large-scale 
indoor  sports  activities  and  conventions, 
and  the  established  need  for  a  modem 
multi-purpose  arena  and  convention 
center  for  the  region,  your  committee  Is 
of  the  considered  opinion  that  such  a 
facility  should  be  constructed,  provided 
the  project  is  demonstrated  to  be  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

The  enthusiasm  expressed  by  the  many 
witnesses  at  the  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation was  such  that  your  committee  Is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire 
project  Is  certainly  worthy  of  a  compre- 
hensive feasibility  study  such  as  this  bill 
will  authorize. 

For  these  reasons,  your  committee 
earnestly  commends  this  proposed  legis- 
lation for  favorable  action  by  the  Con- 
gress.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
v^ere— yeas  136,  nays  230,  not  voting  65. 

as  follows : 

1  Roll  No.  29 1 

YEAS— 136 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell,  CuUf. 
Blackburn 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  UMh 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cleveland 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Eklmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
E\'lns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
FasceU 
Flood 
Foley 
Fraser 
Frtedel 
Puqua 
Oarmatz 
Oettys 
Olatmo 
Olbbons 
Gonzalez 
Oray 
Green,  Pa. 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Ayrea 
BeaU.  Md. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Button 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Caltery 

Camp 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chnppell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 
Conable 


Grimths 
Oubser 
Gude 
Hnlpern 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hogan 
Horton 
Howard 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kee 

Kluczynskl 
Leggett 
McCarthy 

McClory 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 

McPall 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Mathlas 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

Mills 

Mlzell 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

O'Hara 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Podell 

NAYS— 230 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Gansa 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Prey 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

GUbert 

Goodllng 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Orover 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 


Potr 

Pollock 

Price,  lU. 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Reld,  NY. 

Reifel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St.  Ouge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schneebelt 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Tiernan 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Winn 

Wright 

Yatron 

Young 


Mesklll 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Patten 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Rallsback 

Randall 


Harsha 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Btass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kocb 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenstein 

Lujan 

McClure 

McCulIoch 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mabon 

Mann 

Marsh 

MarUn 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 


Rarlck 

BC€S 

Reid.  ni. 

Reuse 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Roe 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Scbelius 

Shrlver 

SIkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stoker 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga 


Thompson,  M.J. 

UdaU 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zlon 
.  Zwacb 


sider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  re- 
jected. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NOT  VOTING — 65 


Abbltt 

Anderson,  III. 
Baring 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Bush 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Crane 
Daddario 
Dawson 
Dent 


Donohue 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Fish 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Goldwater 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kirwan 

Lennon 

Lukens 

McEwen 

MaiUiard 

Monagan 

Morse 

Morton 


Moss 

NU 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Powell 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Smith.  Calif. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Weicker 

Zablockl 


So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr    Zablockl  with  Mr.  MaiUiard. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Daddario  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Messrs.  SYMINGTON,  GILBERT. 
WOLFF,  DE  LA  GARZA.  CONTE,  BROTZ- 
MAN, MOSHER,  and  KAZEN  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
lay  upon  the  table  a  motion  to  recon- 


CHANCERIES 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  8656) 
to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  for  chan- 
cery purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patten).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  S656 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  real 
property  described  as  lot  803.  square  2234, 
and  parcels  56  6.  56,  7,  56  9.  56,  11,  56/13.  and 
56  15  m  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  author- 
ized to  be  used  for  a  chancery  of  a  foreign 
government.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
•chancery "  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
is  given  to  It  in  section  6(e)  (2)  of  the  Act 
of  June  20,  1938,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  5-418). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"That  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  providing  for  the  zoning  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  regulation  of  the  loca- 
tion, height,  bulk,  and  uses  of  buildings  and 
other  structures  and  the  uses  of  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  June  20,  1938  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5- 
418) ,  Is  amended — 

'•(1)  by  Inserting  'or  subsection  (e)'  im- 
mediately before  'of  this  section"  In  subsec- 
tion (c):  and 

"(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (f)  and  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion   (d)    the  following  new  subsection: 

•"(e)  If  two  or  more  foreign  governments 
lawfully  use  for  chancery  purposes  at  least 
two  lots  within  one  side  of  a  block  of  a 
street  In  a  district  or  zone  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  restricted  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  to  use  for  residential  purposes,  any 
foreign  government  may  construct,  alter,  re- 
pair, convert,  or  occupy  a  building  for  chan- 
cery purposes  on  real  property  which  adjoins 
any  such  lot  and  which  Is  on  the  same  side 
of  the  block  as  such  lot  If  the  Board  of  Zon- 
ing Adjustment  makes  the  findings  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (d)  with  respect  to  such  build- 
ing.' " 

(Mr.  DOWDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  HJl.  6947  is  to  amend 
the  act  of  October  13.  1964—78  Stat. 
1091;  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
5-41 8a— hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Chancery  Act  of  1964,  approved  by  the 
88th  Congress  to  regulate  the  location 
of  chanceries  and  other  business  oflSces 
of  foreign  governments  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  House  Report  1727 — 
88th  Congress — which  accompanied  that 
legislation,  your  committee  recognized 
the  complexity  of  the  probl«n  of  provid- 
ing for  the  location  of  chanceries  and 
that  the  bill,  later  enacted  as  Public 
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Law  81t-«59 — 78  Stat.  1091 — migrht  re- 
quire amendments  pending  some  final 
solution  to  this  problem  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  law,  additional  problems  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your 
committee  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  law  under  its  terms 
and  concerning  unique,  or  at  least  un- 
usual situations  which  have  resulted  in 
substantial  hardship  to  property  owners. 
This  bill  is  an  effort  to  supplement  and 
clarify  the  previous  enactment  and  meet 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
presented  to  your  committeel 

BACKCaOUND 

For  many  years,  foreign  governments 
were  without  any  restriction  as  to  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  property  to  be  used 
for  chancery  purposes.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  foreign  chanceries  were  located 
within  single-family  detached  residen- 
tial areas.  Because  of  the  substantial, 
and  sometimes  intense,  business  usage 
of  such  properties,  they  were  not  com- 
patible, in  many  instances,  with  the 
character  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
they  existed.  With  the  development  of 
zoning  laws  and  establishment  of  zoning 
categories,  the  adniissibility  of  chan- 
ceries in  resldentially  zoned  areas  be- 
came an  Increasingly  contro\'erslal  mat- 
ter. Although  zoning  regulations  were 
developed  to  require  at  least  some  park- 
ing facilities  to  avoid  traiDc  congestion. 
and  to  preserve  the  residential  character 
where  chanceries  were  located,  existing 
laws  and  regulations  did  not  provide  a 
suitable  basis  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  providing  for  chancery  locations,  nor 
did  they  provide  a  suitable  basis  for  har- 
monious relations  between  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  the  State  Department. 
The  latter  agency  is  the  only  agency 
which  might  exercise  any  sanctions  to 
bring  about  the  enforcement  of  District 
of  Columbia  regulations  regarding  the 
location  of  chanceries.  This  situation  led 
to  action  taken  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress, and  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
88-659.  approved  October   13.   1964—78 

Stat.  1091. 

nrrsNT  or  coivcBSsa 

Aside  from  specifying  the  zoning  cate- 
gories within  which  chanceries  of  for- 
eign governments  might  be  located  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  clearly  expressed 
concerning  the  preservation  of  existing 
rights  established  by  previous  use  under 
law.  Existing  uses  of  buildings  as  chan- 
ceries, where  such  use  had  been  estab- 
lished imder  the  benefit  of  statute  c  r  by 
use  preceding  applicable  zoning  laws 
and  regulations,  were  to  be  continued. 
Although  that  act  appears  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  extlngtilshlng  the  right  of 
use  of  some  properties  as  chanceries 
where  such  use  did  In  fact  exist  and  the 
owner  or  occupant  was  without  notice 
that  the  use  was  not  based  upon  any 
law,  rule,  or  regiolatlon.  some  Instances 
of  hardship  have  been  demonstrated. 
These  represent  borderline  cases  where, 
under  the  normal  operation  of  law  and 
regulation  prior  to  the  act  of  the  88th 
Congress,  chancery  uses  would  have 
been  permitted  and  approved,  the  own- 
ers of  such  property  now  find  that  they 
are  precluded  under  the  strict  language 


of  the  act  from  continued  use  of  their 
property  for  chancery  purposes. 

A  single  example  will  lUusUate  the 
problem.  In  1958  a  residential  structure 
in  an  area  where  many  similar  properties 
were  used  for  chanceries  was  rented  by 
a  representative  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. The  property  owner  was  of  the 
understanding  that  this  was  a  chancery 
use.  Two  years  later,  another  foreign 
government  rented  the  same  property, 
which  was  actually  used  for  chancery 
purposes,  but  the  owner  of  the  property 
was  without  any  knowledge  that  such 
was  not  a  proper  use.  Thereafter,  a  third 
government  rented  the  property  for 
chancery  use.  The  record  shows  that 
during  the  period  when  the  property 
in  question  was  being  used  as  a  chancery, 
two  additional  residential  structures  In 
the  area  were  authorized  for  use  as  chan- 
ceries pursuant  to  regulations.  Had  the 
owner  of  the  subject  property  made  ap- 
plication for  a  variaiKe  for  chancery 
use  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
granted.  When  the  government  occupy- 
ing the  subject  property  as  a  chancery 
moved  to  another  location,  and  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  Ch-T^ce  y  Act 
of  1964  regarding  location  of  chanceries, 
the  property  owner  discovered  the  de- 
ficiency In  his  use  and  made  applica- 
tion to  the  zorUng  tward  for  a  variance 
for  such  use  This  application  was  denied 
by  the  zoning  board  tmder  the  terms  of 
the  enactment  by  the  88th  Congress. 

As  a  result,  the  subject  property  was 
the  only  structure  in  the  residential  block 
which  is  not  used  for  chancer>'  purposes, 
or  a  comparable  use  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Washington  Institute  of 
International  Law.  Thus,  a  property 
owner  in  a  city  block  zoned  for  residen- 
tial use  found  that  such  use  was  Incom- 
patible with  uses  of  other  property  and 
he  was  unable  to  dispose  of  his  property 
for  residential  purposes  at  a  normal  mar- 
ket value  for  such  use.  nor  was  he  able 
to  continue  the  use  of  the  property  as  a 
chancery  which  was  compatible  with  the 
uses  In  the  remainder  of  the  block.  In 
effect,  the  terms  of  the  Chancery  Act  of 
1964  produced  a  contradiction  as  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  and  to  the  normal 
application  of  zoning  laws  which  en- 
deavor to  maintain  compatibility  of  uses 
in  a  given  are*. 

APPLICATION    or   THV    TKEMS    OF    THE    BILL 

Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  6947.  the 
Chancery  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  clause  3  to  section  2 
of  the  act.  The  future  use  or  the  con- 
tinued use  of  a  building  as  a  chancery 
would  not  be  prohibited  even  though 
such  use  was  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  law  if  such  use  existed  between  the 
date  of  May  12.  1958.  the  date  of  the  revi- 
sion of  zoning  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  Lewis 
plan,  and  the  date  of  October  13.  1964, 
the  effective  date  of  the  Chancery  Act  of 
1964.  if  such  use  was  without  written 
notice,  from  the  Federal  or  District  Gov- 
ernment, of  noncompliance  with  existing 
zoning  provisions.  Thus,  any  use  of  a 
building  as  a  chancery  which  qualifies 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  becomes 
a  lawful  use  as  specified  In  the  first  clause 
of  section  2  of  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964. 

Section  2  of  the  Chancery  Act  of  1984. 


which  the  pending  bill  H.R.  6947  amends, 
was  the  subject  of  a  clear  expression  of 
indent  in  House  Report  1727  of  the  88th 
Congress.  That  report  stated  as  follows: 

It  is  the  specific  Intent  that  no  existing 
lawful  rights  of  use  shall  b«  affected  by  any 
provision  of  the  bill.  Where  the  lawful  use 
of  the  building  as  a  chancery  has  been  estab- 
lished and  exlsta  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
whether  the  property  be  vacant,  whether  the 
use  as  a  chancery  be  Interrupted  at  some  fu- 
ture date,  or  whether  the  use  of  the  building 
be  transferred  from  one  foreign  government 
tu  another,  nothing  In  the  act  shall  affect 
such  right  of  use. 

In  the  pending  bill.  H.R.  C947,  our  com- 
mittee amends  section  4  of  the  Chancery 
Act  of  1964  by  including  reference  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act — District  of  Coliunbla 
Code,  section  5-4 18c — to  the  amendment 
made  by  section  1(a)  of  the  bill.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  Is  to  make  it 
clear  that  If  a  building  used  as  a  chan- 
cery was  lawfully  used,  is  being  used  or 
is  to  be  used,  such  use  may  be  transferred 
from  one  foreign  government  to  another. 
Thus,  whenever  real  property  which  has 
been  lawfully  used  for  chancery  purposes, 
pursuant  to  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964  as 
amended  by  this  bill,  was  or  becomes 
vacant,  the  fact  of  vacancy  alone  has  no 
e.Tect  upon  the  right  of  continued  or  fu- 
ture use  of  the  property  for  chancery 
pui-poses.  The  amendment  is  intended  to 
preserve  the  right  of  such  use.  and  trans- 
fers of  use.  even  though  such  use  may 
have  been  or  Is  interrupted,  the  property 
vacant,  or  used  for  other  purposes  so  long 
as  the  use  of  the  property  as  a  chancery 
is  not  abandoned. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  enactment  of 
the  amendment  as  favorably  reported  by 
our  committee  will  aid  In  resolving  In- 
equities and  hardship  slttiatlons,  and  re- 
lieve any  area  of  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
mittee's Intent  In  preserving  a  right,  once 
established,  for  the  future  and  continued 
use  of  a  building  as  a  chancery  and  the 
right  of  transfer  of  the  use  from  one 
foreign  government  to  another. 

ANALYSIS  OP  TRE  BILL 

The  bin  H.R.  6947  amends  the  act  of 
October  13.  1964—78  Stat.  1091;  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  section  5-4 18a — regu- 
lating the  location  of  chanceries  of  for- 
eign governments  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  first  of  two  amendments  In 
the  bill  adds  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
of  section  2  of  the  act  which  provides 
that  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of 
the  act  shall  not  prohibit  the  future  or 
continued  use.  or  the  making  of  ordinary 
repairs,  to  a  building  which  was  used  as 
a  chancery  contrary  to  any  zoning  rule 
or  regulations  between  May  12.  1958,  and 
October  13.  1964.  If  the  owner  or  occu- 
pant of  such  building  received  no  written 
notice  from  the  District  or  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  that  the  use  of  the  property  as 
a  chancery  was  in  violation  of  any  law, 
rule,  or  regtilatlon. 

The  second  amendment  Inserts  lan- 
guage in  section  4  of  the  act — District  of 
Columbia  Code,  section  5-418c — referring 
back  to  the  language  added  by  the  first 
amendment  of  the  bill  to  provide  that 
buildings  qualifying  imder  this  bill  for 
use  as  chanceries  may  be  transferred 
from  oiie  foreign  government  to  another 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  as  amended. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  who  is  sponsoring  and  han- 
dling the  bill  for  the  committee  If  there 
were  any  committee  hearings  on  the  bill 

at  all? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Yes.  there  were. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  One  day? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  One  day. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  also 
true,  as  indicated  on  page  2,  that  this  bill 
is  essentially  a  private  bUl  which  Is  de- 
signed to  permit  certain  residential  prop- 
erty to  be  used  for  chanceries,  and  this 
was  extended  so  that  other  similar  resi- 
dential properties  could  be  used  as 
chanceries? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  bill,  as  It  was  intro- 
duced, was  what  I  considered  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  private  bUl.  This  question 
comes  up  from  time  to  time,  and  we  had 
considerable  conferences  to  arrive  at  a 
general  bill  which  would  take  care  of  like 
situations. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Was  this  opposed  by  the 
District  government? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  report.  I  believe, 
shows  It  was  opposed  In  Its  original  form. 
I  was  asking  if  It  was  opiposed  In  its  origi- 
nal form. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  was,  I  believe,  opposed 
in  the  original  form.  The  objections  were 
taken  care  of  In  the  amendment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  was  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  the  zoning  commission. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  questions. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
ask  for  this  In  the  beginning,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  and  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  the  District  bills 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO     REVISE    LAWS    RELATING    TO 

OFFENSES        AGAINST        HOTELS, 

MOTELS,  ETC. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  10335) 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the  crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
lating to  offenses  against  hotels,  motels, 
and  other  commercial  lodgings,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 10835 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  842 
oX  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establUb  a 


code  of  law  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia", 
approved  March  8.  1901  (31  Stat.  1326;  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  22-1301),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"Whoever";  ,  ., 

(2)  by  Inserting  "any  service  or  immedi- 
ately before  "anything  of  value"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "value  of  the  money 
or  property"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•value  of  the  money,  property,  or  service"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$200"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$1,000"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

•(b)(1)  Whoever  obtains,  at  a  hotel,  mo- 
tel, or  other  establishment  which  provides 
lodging  to  transient  guests — 

••(A)  lodging,  food,  or  any  other  Item  of 
value,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  proprietor 
or  manager  of  such  establishment,  or 

••(B)  credit  by  the  use  of  false  pretenses, 
shall,  if  the  unpaid  amount  of  such  lodging, 
food,  or  other  Item  of  value  Is  $100  or  more, 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  fined  not  more 
than  $3,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  more  than  three  years,  or  both; 
or  If  such  unpaid  amount  Is  less  than  $100, 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(21  Proof  that  a  person — 
•■(A)  obtained  lodging,  food,  any  other 
item  of  value,  or  credit,  at  a  hotel,  motel,  or 
other  establishment  which  provides  lodging 
to  transient  guests  and  failed  to  pay  In  full 
upon  demand  any  amount  then  due  for  such 
credit  or  Item  of  vaUie,  or 

■•(B)  departed  or  removed  his  baggage  from 
a  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establishment  which 
provides  lodging  to  transient  guests  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  proprietor  or  man- 
ager of  such  establishment  and  without  first 
paying  in  full  any  amount  due  for  food,  lodg- 
ing, any  other  item  of  value,  or  credit, 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  acts 
specified  In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
were  committed  with  fraudulent  Intent.". 
'•(c)  Whoever.  In  the  District  of  ColumbU, 
registers  at  a  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establish- 
ment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  under  any  name  or  address  other  than 
his  actual  name  or  address,  with  Intent  to 
defraud  the  proprietor  or  manager  of  such 
establishment,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  fined  not  more  than  $500  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 

both." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  207  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  more 
effective  prevention,  detection,  and  punish- 
ment of  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia", 
(D.C.  Code,  23-306(b))   is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  section  863(8)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  863(a) 
and  842  (b)  and  (c)":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  '•(failure  to 
pay  for  lodging  or  food;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  22- 
1301  )••. 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  regulating 
the  Issuance  of  checks,  drafts,  and  orders  for 
the  payment  of  money  within  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  July  1.  1922  (42 
Stat.  820;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1410),  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or  order"  In  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•order,  or  other  Instrument "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year  or  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  both."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "shall.  If  the  amount  of  such  check, 
draft,  order,  or  other  Instrument  is  $100  or 
more,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  fined  not 
more  than  $3,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  less 
than  one  year  nor  more  than  three  years,  or 
both;  or  if  the  amount  of  such  check,  draft, 
order,  or  other  instrument  U  less  than  $100, 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both."; 


(3)  by  Inserting,  In  the  second  sentence, 
after  "notice  In  person,  or  writing,  that  such" 
the  following:  "check,". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  11.  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark  and  the  period  following  the  quotation 
mark. 

Page  3.  at  the  end  of  line  18.  Insert  a  quo- 
tation mark. 

Page  3.  line  22,  after  the  quotation  mark 
Insert  '•.  approved  June  29.  1953". 

Page  3.  line  23,  strike  out  •and"  the  first 
time  it  appears. 

<Mr.  DOWDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  10335.  is  to  strengthen 
the  provisions  of  certain  criminal  laws 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to 
persons  who  defraud  hotel,  motel,  or 
other  commercial  lodging  proprietors,  by 
means  of  forgery,  issuance  of  bad  checks, 
or  by  departing  without  payment  tor  the 
goods  or  services  received. 

The  amendments  provided  by  the  bill 
are  directed  to  three  acts  of  Congress  to 
make  them  responsive  to  modem  needs. 
Laws  enacted,  and  unamended  since 
1901.  are  inadequate  to  deal  with  cur- 
rent problems  and  difficulties  confront- 
ing hotels  and  motels  operating  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Commercial  lodging  establishments  are 
more  often  subject  to  losses  resulting 
from  fraud  and  deceit  than  is  the  case 
with  most  other  businesses.  During  the 
years  1965  through  1968,  member  estab- 
lishments of  the  Hotel  Association  of 
Washington.  D.C.  sustained  losses  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  million  as  a  result  of  forgeries, 
bad  checks,  and  departures  without  pay- 
ment for  value  and  services  received. 

PROVISIONS   OF  THE   BILL 

Existing  law,  enacted  in  1901— District 
of  Columbia  Code,  section  22-1301:  31 
Stat.  1326— provides  criminal  penalties 
for  defrauding  lodging  proprietors  and 
relates  to  the  "value  of  mcwiey  or  prop- 
erty" but  not  to  "services"  provided  to  a 
guest  or  patron.  Section  1  of  the  bill 
would  make  the  provisions  of  law,  as 
otherwise  amended,  equally  applicable  to 
"services." 

The  fines  which  may  be  assessed  im- 
der this  section,  where  the  amoimt  of 
value  involved  is  less  $100,  are  increased 
from  $200  to  $1,000. 

The  amendments  in  section  1  also  pro- 
vide that  whoever  obtains  from  a  com- 
mercial lodging  proprietor  Items  of  value 
or  credit  by  the  use  of  false  pretenses  m 
the  amount  of  $100  or  more  comnuts  a 
felony.  The  penalties  provided  are  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $3,000  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both.  U  the 
unpaid  amount  Is  less  than  $100.  the 
offense  Is  a  misdemesuior  with  penalties 
of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that 
when  proof  is  given  that  a  person  ob- 
tained the  items  of  value  or  the  credit 
and  faUed  to  make  full  payment  on  de- 
mand, or  when  such  person  departed  and 
removed  his  baggage  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  pr<H>rietor  and  without  pay- 
ment of  any  amounts  due.  such  proof 
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Is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  Intent  to  Commissioner,  as  shown  on  page  4  of  It  will  meet  because  It  is  supposed  to 

defraud  the  report,  that  the  provisions  of  it  give  meet.  The  rules  of  the  committee  and 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides.  In  fur-  it   the  character  of  special  legislation,  the  rules  of  the  House  provide  that  a  ma- 

ther  amendment,  that  whoever  registers  This  is  to  help  the  hotel  people.  Jority  of   the  committee  can  vote  out 

under  a  false  name  or  address  with  in-  The  bill  which  was  up  before  was  to  any  bill. 

tent  to  defraud  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis-  help  people  in  the  real  esUte  business.  I  have  given  notice  to  each  member  of 
demeanor  It  Is  not  the  Intent  that  the  so  that  they  could  take  care  of  some  of  the  committee  that  on  Monday  morn- 
act  of  so  registering  be  an  offense,  but  their  problems.  There  is  another  bill  up  ing  at  10:30  I  will  offer  a  motion  that 
only  where  such  act  is  accompanied  with  to  help  the  hotel  people  in  another  as-  each  of  these  bills  be  reported  out  to 
the  intent  to  defraud  the  proprietor  of  pect  of  their  business,  and  there  is  a  bill  the  House  to  be  voted  up  or  down, 
the  lodging  establishment.  to  help  the  liquor  people  in  this  area.  I  believe  the  record  is  clear  that  we 

A  problem  frequently  confronting  the  All  have  limited  public  puiposes.  have  tried  every  possible  means  by  par- 
commercial  lodging  proprietor  is  where  Today  this  committee  could  pass  out  liamentary  procedure  to  do  this.  We  have 
a  guest  has  shown  clear  intent  to  leave  nine  bills  and  even  if  we  opiX)sed  Uiem  been  gaveled  down  when  we  even  tried 
the  premises  without  paying  his  bill.  If  we  allowed  them  to  come  to  the  rtoor.  All  to  bi  mg  up  those  biUs  whether  m  the 
the  amount  Involved  makes  the  offense  of  us  cooperated.  We  have  also  finished  subcommittee  or  in  the  full  committee, 
a  misdcaieanor.  an  arrest  may  not  be  ac-  the  crime  bill.  We  have  cooperated  on  If  the  other  body  can  pass  these  bUls 
compUshed  wiUiout  a  warrant  unless  the  that.  Though  many  of  us  oppose  cer-  unanimously  and  we  can  pass  these 
misdemeanor  is  committed  in  the  pres-  tahi  provisions  of  it.  we  feel  the  Mem-  kinds  of  bills  today,  it  seems  to  me  that 
ence  of  a  police  officer.  If  steps  are  taken  bers  should  have  an  opportunity  to  work  we  can  carry  out  the  Presidents  rec- 
to secure  a  warrant  to  effect  an  arrest,  their  wUl.  ommendaUon  which  a  majority  of  the 
the  guest  most  probably  wiU  have  fled  as  I  indicated  in  my  1-minute  speech  committee  sponsored  so  the  House  can 
the  jurisdiction.  SecUon  2  of  the  biU  earlier  today,  we  have  been  waiting  for  vote  on  these  bills.  I  urge  everyone  on 
would  remedy  this  situation  by  provid-  the  nonvoting  delegate  bill  since  spring  this  floor  today  if  you  are  passing  these 
ing  that  a  poUce  officer  may  make  an  ar-  of  last  year,  and  we  have  also  been  wait-  bUls  today  that  you  talk  to  members  of 
rest  for  such  misdemeanor  without  a  mg  for  the  charter  commission  bUl  since  t"«  committee  and  asK  tnem  to  oe  pres- 
warrant  last  vear  *"*  °"  Monday  so  these  two  bills  can 

The  final  section  of  the  bUl  amends  i  have  filed  In  the  Record,  on  the  be  called  up.  I  hope  you  wiU  also  support 

existing  law  relaUng  to  crimes  involving  i-minute  speech   time,   the  chronology  ^^^^  vii^«r^^v   w.   c~.„ir»,  t  -,«»,»  .« 

the  issuance  of  checks,  drafts,  and  orders  ^.^ich   points   out   that   Messrs.   Dices.  .   »*r.  oowuY.  Mr.  bpeaKer.  i  want  lo 

for  the  payment  of  money-act  of  July  paAS£R.  Adams.  Horton.  GuDE-Member  incorporate  ir.  the  statement  I  have  al- 

1.  1922,  42  Stat.  82,  District  of  Columbia  after  Member  has  asked  that  these  bills  ready  asked  to  be  placed  in  the  Record 

Code  secUon  22-1410— so  as  to  make  the  be  brought  up  to  be  voted  on.  If  we  were  f  memorandum  showing  the  amount  of 

terms  of  the  law  appUcable  to  modem  to  have  hearings,  we  asked  for  those  back  forgeries    impostors,  skips,   bad  checks 

situations    and    credit    pracUces.    The  on  January  20  that  it  be  done  promptly  ^"^^  ^  »»otels  and  motels  in  the  last  3 

amendment  in  section  3  would  make  the  we  have  had  no  hearings.  We  have  had  y**"-,  „.,,„„   ,    ,^         ^.    ^, 

terms  of  the  present  law  appUcable  to  no  indication  there  will  be  hearings.  We  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 

•  other   instruments.*   The   amendment  have  had  no  IndicaUon  there  can  be  a  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

also  provides  that  where  the  amount  in-  ^q^    we  have  had  no  Indication  that  Texas? 

volved  in  such  acts  exceeds  $100.  the  of-  anything  wiU  happen  to  these  bUls.  which  There  was  no  objection. 

fense  shall  be  a  felony,  the  penalties  for  are  of  general  interest  to  the  District  of  Memoranddm  of  hotel  Association  or 

which  shall  be  a  fine  of  not  more  than  Columbia.  Waskincton.  DC.  Mat  «.  1968 

$3,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than  ^^  luxe  asked  the  chairman  for  a  «EstnTs  or  protbctivx  stJBvirr 

1  year  or  more  than  3  years  or  both,  j^ght  to  vote  on  those  bills.  "Iliey  were  As  a  result  of  a  Memorandum  sent  out  by 

Where  the  amount  Involved  In  the  of-  a  part  of  the  President's  package.  The  this  office  on  April  12.  19«8.  we  hare  received 

fense   is  less  than  $100   it   is   a  mis-  president   sent   them   up   and   said  he  the  following  replies  for  coeta  on  forgeries, 

demeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ^.nted  them  enacted.  He  sent  his  mes-  «^P^  ■"'»    ''•^   *='»***»   '**   •    three-year 

not  more  than  $1,000  and  imprisonment  ^ages  up  to  support  them.  period. 

of  not  more  than  1  year  or  both.  They  were  introduced  in  the  commit-     Hotels  responded  to  the  survey 31 

PUBLIC  HKAaiNcs  tec  by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  They     JJ»^  ^  mfoT^tion***"    "** l 

Public   hearings    were    conducted    by  passed  the  Senate  Octoberl  on  the  Con-  Made'^o  J^^^  m"iJ'i"IIII"I"""I      8 

Subcommittee  No.  3,  of  the  House  Com-  sent  Calendar.  There  was  not  a  single                                                                    

mitiee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  on  vote  against  either  one.                                           Total  -    4S 

October  8,  1969.  Officials  of  and  counsel  Now   they  sst  pending  in  tWs  com-  ^  compuatlon  of  these  statistics  is  Indl- 

for  the  Washington  Hotel   Association  mittee  as  two  Senate  bills.  I  placed  In  my  cated  below: 

testified  in  support  of  the  provisions  of  1-minute  speech  the  number  of  each  of ^ 

the  biU.  Additionally,  a  represenUUve  of  those.  F«fMfi.s 

the  Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  I  believe  it  is  Incredible  that  the  com-  mvtotn'. 

presented  the  views  of  the  Office  of  the  mittee  can  come  In  here  today  and  pre-  v«w               it         Skips  Bad  cHkIij           toui 

Commissioner   for   the  District  of  Co-  sent  to  the  fioor  the  bills  to  which  we 

lumbia  have  prevented  action,  and  the  commit-  1965  ...  »7. 470. M  »«7.S81.42  $5i.S7a2l   Ji7s.730i07 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen-  tee  wUl  woric  its  wUl  on  them.  We  went  }*«       ,J|-»«;2  ,»5;5«^;«    2;^f  Jf    ^:|J|;|f 

tleman  yield'  through  the  crime  bill.  We  sat  all  after-               — 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  noon,  sat  during  votes,  sat  untU  6  o'clock  Toui  .  2*3.137.26  262,73a70  i9i,587-2«  '76«,455.20 

man  from  Washington  so  that  the  committee  could  work  its  will     -  — — — — — — 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  on  it  because  certain  Members  of  the  jj  how^^poued  tot»i  losj  ot  w.ooo  tw  um  3  jrwri  with 

course  of  this  calendar  I  have  tried  to  committee  wanted  it  out.  ~  '"   '""^ 

point  out  by  my  questions  to  the  Mem-  We  believe  It  is  only  fair  treatment  Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 

bers  of  the  committee  who  are  handling  that  these  two  bUls  be  heard  by  the  Com-  tleman  yield?                           „„fi„,r,on 

the  bUls  that  we  put  mne  bills  on  this  mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

calendar  today,  most  of  which  had  only  be  brought  before   this  House  and  be  Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 

1  day  of  hearing  or  very  cursory  hear-  voted  on.  If  a  Member  is  against  them,  the  genUeman  yielding  to  me. 

ings  let  him  be  against  them  and  go  teU  his  I  have  no  desire  to  be  associated  with 

This  bill  before  us  right  now  Is  a  piece  constituents.  Let  us  not  have  hypocrisy  any  of  the  problems  of  the  committee 

of   special   interest  legislation    It  does  about  the  fact  that  we  are  for  them  but  Itself  or  those  who  have  spoken  prevl- 

certain  things  to  help  the  hotel  peoirte.  nobody  is  willing  to  vote  on  them.  ously.  Therefore  I  particularly  appreciate 

Perhaps  we  should  do  some  things  to  On  March  2  at  10:30  in  the  morning,  the  distinguished  gentleman  yielding  di- 

help  the  hotel  people,  and  I  have  not  op-  the  rules  of  this  House  pro\1de  the  Dls-  rectly  to  me. 

posed  this  bill  as  it  is  before  us  now,  but  trict  of  Columbia  Committee  shall  meet.  However,  I  too  have  noted  that  this  Is 

I  would  state  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  It  will  meet  without  the  caU  of  anybody,  a  fonn  of  special  legislation,  and  second- 
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ly  in  one  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  they  referred  to 
the  lack  of  departmental  reports  and 
especially  asked  to  await  expressing  an 
opinion  on  these,  until  such  time  as  they 
had    heard    from    the    Department   of 

Justice.  ,   .-  , 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  if ,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  handling 
the  bill  In  considering  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  H.R.  10335,  it  does  not  allow  some 
rather  extreme  actions  on  the  part  of 
hotel  and  motel  operators.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  recaU  we  have  passed  previous 
legislation  In  this  regard.  Is  the  right  of 
seizure  not  confirmed  in  an  overabun- 
dant way  in  these  amendments  to  the 
biU;  and  does  it  not  confirm,  as  the  re- 
port itself  says,  wherein  it  quotes  the  old 
law  which  remains  unchanged,  on  page  5, 
that  there  may  be  arrests  without  a  war- 
rant   and  searches  of  the  person  and 
seizures  pursuant  thereto,  may  be  made 
for  violation  of  any  section  listed  in  sub- 
secUon  (b).  by  police  officers,  as  in  Uie 
case  of  a  felony,  upon  probable  cause  that 
the  person  arrested  is  violating  the  sec- 
tion involved  at  the  time  of  the  arrest? 
My  concern  is,  although  I  am  not  ordi- 
narily known  as  a  cItU  libertarian,  I  do 
believe  in  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
in  freedom  for  all.  As  much  as  this  may 
be  needed  for  special  interest,  partic- 
ularly in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am 
just  concerned  lest  we  have  gone  too  far 
on  the  rights  of  seizure  and  in  the  re- 
spect of  going  into  a  persons  privacy  and 
arrest  without  a  warrant,  "as  though  in 
case  of  a  felony."  . 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distmgmshed 
gentleman  from  Texas  handling  the  bill, 
a  distinguished  jurist,  as  to  his  opinion 
on  this,  because  I  know  of  his  eminent 
fairness  and  his  regard  for  his  feUow 
man,  also. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  In  this  bill  we  are  deal- 
ing with  frauds  and  con  men.  I  believe  I 
do  recall  this  matter.  The  point  is  that 
unless  they  can  arrest  a  man  before  he 
nms  off,  they  will  probably  lose  him.  This 
is  just  relating  to  a  thief  who  is  giving 
bad  checks  and  otherwise  defrauding 
hotels  and  motels.  That  is  all  it  deals 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  xmderstand  and 
as  I  said  in  my  peroration  and  initial 
statement,  there  may  be  some  need  for 
some  correcUve  legislation,  but  I  beUeve 
that  the  gentleman  has  not  addressed 
himself  to  the  question  of  going  too  far 
Insofar  as  arrest  without  a  warrant  is 
concerned,  seizure,  search,  ingress  into 
the  privacy  of  one's  rooms,  and  even  the 
amount  of  the  penalties.  I  am  not  a  law- 
yer and  I  do  not  always  thoroughly  un- 
derstand these  things.  But  I  do  under- 
stand the  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
need  to  protect  freedom,  even  though  we 
do  not  want  to  protect  an  individual  ab- 
sconding with  goods  of  another  property 
owner. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  true.  I  think  we 
In  the  consideration  of  these  things  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  managers  of  the 
hotels  and  motels  are  not  going  to  get 
themselves  Into  the  position  of  false  ar- 
rests. However,  the  point  here  is  that 
most  of  these  offenses  come  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  misdemeanor  and  In  those 


cases,  arrests  cannot  be  acownplished 
without  a  warrant  unless  the  crime  is 
committed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer. 
So.  the  question  goes  to  the  point  that 
If  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest,  this  party  would  most  prob- 
ably have  fled  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  would  be  where 
he  could  not  be  touched. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  does  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  not  feel  that  if  this 
happens  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
may  spread  across  the  land  and  the 
rights  of  seizure  and  rights  of  ingress 
and  arrests  without  a  warrant  might 
well  become  the  way  of  the  lana  in  these 
troublous  times  rather  than  protecting 
the  individual  until  he  Is  proved  guilty? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Well,  of  course,  I  have 
the  same  feelings  as  does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  But  if  he  realizes  as  I  do 
the  situation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia I  am  sure  he  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  make  the  terms  of  the  law  applica- 
ble to  the  modem  situations  and  of  cred- 
it practices. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  Mr.  Dowdt  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man WiU  yield  further,  I  appreciate  his 
indulgence.  Would  the  gentleman  tell  the 
members  sitting  in  the  Committee  as  a 
Whole,  who  came  before  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  pleaded 
for  this  legislation,  and  at  what  time? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  We  had  hearings  on  Oc- 
tober 8  of  last  year.  The  witnesses  were 
Leonard  E.  Hickman,  Allen  Jones,  Jr., 
Richard  D.  Grow,  and  Michael  Sindler. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  fair  to 
ask  whom  they  represented?  I  would 
presume  that  they  represented  the  hotel 
and  motel  Interests  of  the  District:  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  first  three  witnesses 
were  the  hotel  group  and  Mr.  Sindler 
was  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  and  his  ex- 
planation. I  am  sorry  that  in  my  opinion 
the  bill  to  revise  certain  provisions  goes 
too  far,  and  I  caimot  be  in  support  of 
this  bill  in  its  present  form. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
(Mr.  GROSS   asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Dowdy)  whether  this  provision  for  ar- 
rest without  warrant  and  searehes  of 
persons  and  seizures  of  property  by  po- 
lice, is  in  conformance  with  the  laws  of 
any  States? 

What,  for  Instance,  is  the  law  in  Texas 
with  respect  to  this  type  of  action? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no 
Information  on  that. 
Mr." GROSS.  At  the  hearings  was  there 


any  reference  to  any  State  law  as,  for 
instance,  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  State 
of  Missouri,  the  State  of  Texas  or  any 
other  State? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  must  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall) 
in  saying  that  while  there  is  a  situation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  hotels  and  motels 
that  is  probably  somewhat  worse  than 
elsewhere  over  the  coimtry,  this  seems 
to  go  beyond  what  I  can  support. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  anything 
in  here  about  search  and  seizure,  it  is 
purely  the  arrest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  refer  to  the  report  on 
page  5,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  sec- 
tion 207: 

Arrests  without  a  warrant,  and  searches  of 
the  person  and  seizures  pursuant  thereto, 
may  be  made  for  vloUUon  of  any  section 
lUted  In  subsection  (b) ,  by  police  officers,  as 
m  the  case  of  a  felony,  upon  probable  cause 
that  the  person  arrested  Is  violating  the  sec- 
tion involved  at  the  time  of  the  arrest. 


This  seems  to  me  to  go  much  too  far. 
But  perhaps  the  gentleman  can  explain 

it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  arrest  without  a  warrant  for  a 
person  is  not  unusual.  Take  the  situation 
where  a  police  officer  comes  upon  a  per- 
son who  is  trying  forcibly  and  iUegally 
to  enter  the  premises  of  a  buslnras;  he 
certainly  places  that  person  under  arrest 
without  a  warrant,  and  he  certainly 
searches  that  person  to  make  sure  that 
he  does  not  have  any  concealed  weapons. 
Then  he  does  actually  seize  the  person, 
and  transport  him  to  the  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  this  situation  we  are 
talking  about  the  transient  in  a  hotel  or 
motel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  One  who  has  rented  a 
room,  and  who  ought  to  be  able  to  feel 
fairly  secure  in  that  transaction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  specifically  re- 
fers to  the  case  of  a  felony,  it  does  men- 
tion probable  cause,  and  the  rest  with- 
out warrant  and  searching  of  a  person, 
et  cetera,  applies  to  police  officers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  not  the  hotel  or 
motel  owner  demand  payment  in  ad- 
vance? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Certainly  he  could, 
but  suppose  the  hotel  or  motel  owner  is 
given  a  bad  check.  He  has  received  pay- 
mait  in  advance.  Thai  suppose  he  tries 
to  clear  the  check  the  next  day,  and  the 
check  does  not  clear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  it  is  perfectly  permissible  for  the 
police  to  come  In,  and  without  a  war- 
rant, arrest  the  man,  search  his  person, 
search  his  luggage,  and  in  the  next  bUl 
that  is  coming  up  confiscate  his  luggage, 
his  property,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  the  bfll  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  All  I  am  really  saying 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  I  do  not  think 
this  provides  anything  for  the  District  of 
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Columbia  that  Is  not  already  provided 
in  every  SUte  in  the  Union.  Police  of- 
ficers have  the  right  to  arrest  under 
certain  conditions,  to  search  a  person 
under  certain  conditions,  and  to  seize 
them  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  say 
rs  a  fact — and  certainly  I  am  not  a 
lawyer  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue 
any  part  of  the  legal  question  involved 
here — but  if  the  gentleman  is  saying  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  this  law  prevails 
acrass  the  country  I  have  no  objection  to 
it  But  let  it  be  uniform  across  the  coun- 
try, including  the  gentleman's  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  not  an  attorney, 
either,  but  all  I  am  saying  is  that  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania — as  well  as  in  the 
State  of  Iowa — there  are  conditions 
wherein  a  police  ofBcer  can  arrest  a  per- 
son without  a  warrant,  can  search  a  per- 
son without  a  warrant,  and  can  seize 
a  person  without  a  warrant.  So  this  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  great  departure 
from  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr  GROSS  I  guess  I  will  have  to  ask 
some  attorney  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  HXJNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
say  that  I  am  an  attorney — although  I 
usually  do  not  mention  so — but  I  believe 
the  point  the  gentleman  is  making  is  a 
very  good  point,  and  the  point  raised  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, is  a  good  point.  This  would  permit 
an  arrest  without  a  warrant,  and  permit 
a  seizure  pursuant  thereto 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  started  to  say.  this 
permits  searches  of  a  person  without  a 
warrant,  and  seizure,  pursuant  thereto 
for  violation  of  any  section  listed,  in  sub- 
section (B>,  by  police  officers,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  felony  There  is  where  the 
change  comes  about. 

In  the  case  of  a  felony  I  think  it  is 
generally  true  they  can  make  an  arrest, 
that  is,  where  probable  cause  is,  and 
probable  cause  is  not  unusual  in  itself 
when  dealing  with  a  felony,  which  is 
something  you  can  go  to  the  penitentiary 
for  2  years  or  life  in  other  words  the 
more  serious  offenses. 

But  now  they  are  going  to  treat  this  as 
in  the  case  of  a  felony.  I  think  that  is 
a  significant  change.  I  think  normally  in 
most  of  your  States  a  police  officer  might 
also  make  an  arrest  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted in  his  presence.  But  this  is  ex- 
tending that.  The  man  at  the  motel  or 
hotel  calls  for  a  policeman  and  says, 
'Come  and  get  him." 

He  did  not  see  it — he  does  not  have 
personal  knowledge  necessarily  of  these 
facts.  He  can  arrest  and  search  and 
seize.  I  would  agree  very  largely  for  the 
reasons  stated  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mittouri  that  this  may  be 
going  too  far  and  I  would  just  as  soon 


see  this  bill  defeated.  It  does  to  some  ex- 
tent extend  the  criminal  law  protection, 
as  the  Commissioner's  office  says  on  p«ge 
4  of  the  report  where  they  favor 
strengthening  the  criminal  law.  But  It 
seems  to  do  it  in  just  one  area  whereas, 
if  it  is  good  practice,  we  should  do  it  on 
a  broader  basis.  I  would  not  want  to  stop 
without  saying  at  the  same  time  that 
many  bills  that  come  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  as  someone  has  previously 
alluded  they  may  deal  with  only  one 
thing — perhaps  optometry  or  doctors  or 
real  estate  people,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
necessarily  means  we  are  handling  spe- 
cial interest  legislation.  It  can  mean  that, 
but  it  can  mean  that  we.  as  a  city  coun- 
cil— and  anybody  who  has  served  on  a 
city  council  knows  that  this  is  the  sort 
of  thing  you  get  into — and  people  from 
certain  areas  of  the  community  naturally 
come  in. 

I  would  think  it  well  to  defeat  this 
bill  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  com- 
missioner on  page  4  of  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
against  this  bill.  It  is  particularly  bad 
since  it  adopts  harsh  law  against  the 
visitor  to  our  Nation's  Capital,  but  it 
would  also  be  bad  law  if  it  applied  any- 
where else.  Let  me  give  you  a  personal 
example  of  how  an  innocent  guest  may 
be  treated  abominably  under  circum- 
stances covered  by  this  law  if  he  is  thus 
subjected  to  its  risks. 

I  was  in  New  Orleans  la.st  New  Year's 
season.  My  daughter  made  reservations 
for  me  at  an  out-of-the-way  hotel,  since 
hotel  accommodations  were  very  difficult 
to  obtain  due  to  the  Sugar  Bowl  game. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  old.  somewhat 
rundown  house  which  operates  under  the 
name  of  "The  Columns'  as  a  hotel.  I 
was  told  that  the  rate  for  myself  and 
daughter  would  be  $20  per  night. 

When  I  explained  that  my  daughter 
would  not  be  with  me.  the  clerk  said. 
•  Oh.  then  it  wUl  be  only  $10."  The  next 
morning  he  said  he  had  talked  to  the 
proprietress,  and  the  room  would  have 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  $15.  I  protested  but 
did  not  leave,  thinking  that  the  extra  $5 
would  not  justify  a  move. 

But  there  was  an  additional  difficulty. 
The  proprietress  refused  to  take  either 
my  Carte  Blanche  or  American  Express 
credit  cards  or  a  check  drawn  on  my  ac- 
count at  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Congress  of  the  UrUted  States  presented 
with  my  official  credentials  as  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

Now  there  were  certain  additional 
items  on  the  bill  which  were  not  in  con- 
test, which  made  It  in  excess  of  $40,  and  I 
had  not  anticipated  a  bill  in  this  amount. 
So  I  had  to  go  somewhere  to  get  a  check 
cashed.  Under  Louisiana  law  my  depart- 
ing without  the  express  consent  of  the 
proprietor  or  manager  did  not  make  me 
guilty  of  fraud.  Under  the  law  of  Louisi- 
ana concerning  offenses  by  guests,  part  I. 
"Fraud  m  Obtaining  Accommodations," 
section  21(3).  one  is  not  permitted  to 
"Remove  or  cause  to  be  removed  any 
baggage  or  effects  from  any  hotel,  inn, 
boarding  house,  or  restaurant  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  or  manager  be- 
fore having  paid  the  proper  charges  due 
for  food  or  accommodations.'* 


But  had  I  been  acting  under  the  same 
circumstances  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10335,  it 
would  have  constituted  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  I  intended  to  defraud  the  es- 
tablishment if  I  "departed  or  removed 
bae^age  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  proprietor  or  manager  without  first 
paying  in  full  any  amount  due."  Sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Louisiana  law  may.  how- 
ever, possibly  create  a  presumption  to 
the  same  effect  as  H.R.  10335.  If  it  does, 
it  is  equally  obnoxious. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  amount  due  for  the 
two  nights  was  $20  or  $40,  but  if  I  had 
to  depart  to  cash  a  check  without  even 
paying  the  $20  I  would  have  been  guilty 
under  the  law  proposed  in  H.R.  10335. 
Also,  if  I  chose  to  pay  only  that  amount 
which  I  considered  to  be  "due."  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  due  would  be  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  and  to  raise  that  question 
I  would  have  to  take  the  risk  of  that 
fact  being  held  against  me  with  resultant 
misdemeanor  penalty  of  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

Why  should  we  in  Congress  permit 
the  innkeepers'  guild  to  restore  in  Amer- 
ica the  jolly  old  institution  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt? 

If  I  may  be  held  against  my  will  by 
some  curmudgeon  or  vixen  who  presides 
at  the  room  clerk's  desk  until  I  satis- 
fy the  proprietor  respecting  the  amoimt 
of  my  civil  obligation.  I  am  imprisoned. 
I  am  indeed  very  effectively  held  if  my 
leaving  may  result  in  my  being  fined 
$1,000  or  put  in  jail  for  a  year,  or  both. 

Even  to  seriously  consider  this  bill  is 
to  accept  a  special  Interest  position  with- 
out considering  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  visit 
their  Congressmen  each  year.  It  surpasses 
understanding  how  we.  who  primarily 
represent  them,  should  find  ourselves 
doing  the  bidding  of  a  lobby  foreign  to 
our  districts  and  oblivious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  at  large. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKEai.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  246.  nays  117,  not  voting  68. 
as  follows: 
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Abernetby 
Adair 
Albert 

Anderson.  III. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Al». 
Andrews, 
N.Dkk. 
Arends 
Aspli:aU 
Ayrw 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berrr 
BetU 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blantoa 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
B.'oonnfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUUNC. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Button 
Bymea,  WU. 
CabeU 
Camp 
Casey 
Cederbere 
Chamberlain 
CbappeU 
CUncy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonB. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Coiuna 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cont« 
Oorbett 
Coustalln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davla.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Denney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlng^ 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
■dwvds.  Ala. 
BUb«rK 
Escb 

Bsbleman 
Erana,  Colo. 
BTUis.T*nn. 
Fallon 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

CaUX. 
Annunzlo 
A.sh  brook 
Bennett 
Blnshaa 
Blatnlk 
BoUlng 
Bradcmas 
Braaco 

Burke. 

Burton,  Caltf . 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CaSery 
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Flynt 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Oallflanakls 

Oarmata 

Gaydoa 

Oettys 

Olbbona 

Ooldwater 

Oreen.Ore<. 

Orlffln 

Orlfflths 

Orover 

Oude 

Haley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Oallf 

Johnson,  Pla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kacen 

Kee 

Keitb 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latia 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

licCloekey 

McClure 

UcCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
MUler.  Calif. 
Miller,  cmio 


Mlnshall 

Mine 

MlxeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moaher 

Mtirphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Hatcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

CKonekl 

NATS— 117 

Chlsholm 

Cohelan 

Corner 

Cocyers 

Corman 

CulTer 

Daniels,  H  J. 

DeUney 

DeUenback 

Dennis 

Derwiukl 

Dlggs 

■ckhardt 

Krtenbom 

Farbat«la 

Bslctawi 

ftoley 


O'Neal.  Oa. 
Patman 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Ptckle 
PU-nle 
Poage 
PoS 
Pollock 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  Tex. 
Puclnskl 
PurceU 
Quit 
Quillen 
BaUsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Held.  m. 
ReUel 
Rhode* 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
.  Roth 
Eloudebush 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Eaylor 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Slsk 
SkublU 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith,  NY. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratum 
Stubble&eld 
Taylor 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Utt 

Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorlto 
Wasgonner 
WatKlns 
Watson 
Watts 
WhaUey 
Wbitehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wlgglna 
WUlUms 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wold 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylte 
Wyman 
Tatroa 
Toung 
ZIon 
Zwach 


Hanley 
Hanna 

Hacsen.  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Howard 
Hun  gate 
Jacobs 
Kaeteumcler 
Koch 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lowensteln 
McCarthy 
McClory 
Macdonald, 
Ma&s. 


Pord. 

WUUam  D. 
Fraaer 
Frledel 
Gallagher 
Olalmo 
OUbert 
Gonzalea 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Gross 
HaU 
Hal  pern 
BamUton 
Hammer- 

scbmldt 


Madden 

Mathlas 

Mateunaga 

Meeds 

Mlkva 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patten 

Perkins 

PUte 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark.' 

Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Boe 


Rooney,  N.T. 

Roeentbal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stokes 

SuUlTan 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Wolff 

Yates 
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Abbltt 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Farli;g 

Barrett 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Brock 

Brown,  CalU. 

Buchanan 

Burlesor.,  Tex. 

Bufh 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Clay 

Crane 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Donohue 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

FasceU 


Fish 

Pord.  Gerald  R 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Oubser 

Hagan 

Harrington 

Harvey 

H«ben 

HoUfield 

Jarman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Klrwun 

Lennon 

Lukers 

McBwen 

MallUard 

Michel 

Monagan 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Hix 


Ottlnger 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Podell 

FoweU 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roybai 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scbeuer 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Welcker 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Zablodtl 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord. 
Mr  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Oubser. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr  Donohup  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Morton. 
1ST  Baring  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Teague  of  CaUlornia. 
Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  WU- 
consln. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  MallUard. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr  PodeU  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Buchanan 

Mr    Steed  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr  Dawson  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Wx. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Boybal  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Jones  of  *inHama  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  StSieuer, 


Mrs.  SDIiLIVAN  and  Messrs.  JACOBS 
and  DELANEY  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^___^ 

REVISE   LAWS   RELATING   TOUA- 

BILTTY    OP    HOTELS    TO    THEIR 

GUESTS 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Ehstfict  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bUl  (HR.  10336) 
to  revise  certain  laws  relating  to  tiie  Ua- 
bility  of  hotels,  motels,  and  sunilar  es- 
tablishments in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  their  g:uests. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HS..  10336 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senau  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembtec.  That  (m)  11  a 
hotel  motel,  or  similar  estabUshment  in  the 
Dlstric"^^  of  Columbia  which  provides  lodging 
to  transient  guests   (1)   provides  a  suitable 
depository  (other  than  a  checkroom)  for  the 
safekeeping  of  personal  property  (other  than 
a    motor   vehicle),    and    (2)    displays    con- 
spicuously in  the  guest  and  pubUc  rocHns  of 
that  establishment  a  prUited  copy  of  this 
section  (or  summary  thereof) ,  that  establish- 
ment shall  not  be  liable  for  the  loss  or  de- 
strucUon   of,   or   damage    to.    any    personal 
property  of  a  guest  or  patron  not  deposited 
for  safekeeping.  In  the  case  of  any  personal 
property  of  a  guest  or  patron  deposited  Ui 
such  a  depository  for  safekeeping,  that  es- 
tablishment shaU  be  Uable  for  the  loss  or 
destruction  of,  or  damage  to,  the  property 
to  the  extent  of  the  lesser  of  tWO  or  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  cf 
its  loss,  destruction,  or  damage. 

(b)  If  a  hotel,  motel,  or  similar  establish- 
ment In  the  ErtsUict  of  Columbia  which 
provides  lodging  to  transient  guests  main- 
tains a  checkroom  (conspicuously  designated 
as  such)  where  guests  and  patrons  may  de- 
posit personal  property,  that  establishment 
shaU.  If  It  conspicuously  posts  a  printed 
copy  of  this  section  (or  summary  thereof). 
be  Uable  for  the  loss  or  destruction  of.  or 
damage  to.  that  property  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  lesser  of  SlOO  or  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  at  the  time  of  Its  loss,  de- 
struction, or  damage. 

Sec  2  (a)  A  hotel,  motel,  or  similar  es- 
tablishment in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  provides  lodging  to  transient  guests, 
has  a  Uen  upon,  and  may  retain  possession 
of  any  perscMxal  property  belonging  to,  or 
under  the  control  of.  a  guest  or  patron  of 
that  estabUshment.  for  the  amount  due  that 
estabUshment  from  that  guest  or  patron  for 
lodging,  food,  or  other  Item  of  value. 

(b)  If,  within  SO  days  after  his  property 
has  been  retained  under  subsection  (a) ,  a 
guest  or  patron  fails  to  pay  the  establish- 
ment retalnmg  that  property  any  amount 
due  that  estabUshment  for  lodging,  food,  or 
other  Item  of  value,  that  establishment  may 
seU  that  property  at  a  pubUc  sale.  Prior  to 
that  sale,  the  establishment  shaU  send,  by 
registered  or  certified  maU.  to  the  last  known 
address  of  that  guest  or  patron  a  demand 
for  payment  of  the  amount  due,  and  shaU 
pubUsh  a  noUce  of  sale  once  a  week  for 
three  successive  weeks  In  a  daUy  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  pubUshed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  That  notice  shall  state— 

(1)  that  the  purpose  of  the  sale  Is  to  sat- 
isfy the  Uen  granted  by  suhsecUon  (a); 

(2)  the  amoimt  for  which  that  Uen  is 
granted,  including  storage  charges; 

(S)  the  day,  time,  and  i>laoe  of  sale;  and 
(4)  a  descrlpUon  of  the  property  includ- 
ing, in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  motor  ve- 
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blcle.  the  make.  type.  ye«r.  model  number, 
serial  number,  engine  number,  and  the  year 
and  license  registration  number  of  that  mo- 
tor vehicle. 

In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
a  notice  shall  be  given  to  any  person  whoee 
security  Interest,  lien,  or  other  claim  upon 
:h.it  motor  vehicle  is  recorded  with  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  registry  of  the  State  (including 
the  District  of  Columbia)  of  registration  of 
(hat  motor  vehicle  That  notice  shall  be 
^.ven  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
sale 

to  The  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  property 
made  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: 

(1)  first,  to  cover  the  expeiues  of  the 
storage  and  sale  of  the  property,  and 

(2)  second,  to  discharge  any  security  in- 
terest, lien,  or  other  claim  upon  the  property 
in  the  order  of  priority  provided  for  by  law. 
Any  amount  remaining  after  the  application 
provided  for  by  paragraphs  (1>  and  (2)  shall 
be  paid  to  the  party  entitled  to  the  remainder 
if  that  party  is  known  and  can  be  located. 
If  that  party  Is  not  known  or  cannot  be 
located  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
sale,  the  establishment  shall  pay.  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  remainder  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A  hotel,  motel,  or  similar  es- 
tablishment in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  provides  lodging  to  transient  guests 
may  sell  at  public  auction  any  personal  prop- 
erty that  has  been  deposited  for  safekeeping, 
checked,  or  left  unclaimed  at  that  establish- 
ment for  more  than  90  dajrs.  If  the  owner  of 
that  property  is  known,  the  establishment 
shall,  at  least  15  days  before  that  sale  is 
held.  send,  by  registered  or  certified  mall,  a 
notice  to  the  owner  at  his  last  known  address 
stating — 

(1)  that  the  purpose  of  the  sale  Is  to 
dispose  of  unclaimed  property; 

(2)  the  amount  of  storage  and  other 
charges  ( including  interest  on  those  charges ) 
against  that  property: 

1 3)  the  day.  time,  and  place  of  sale:  and 
(4)  a  description  of  the  property  includ- 
ing. In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
the  make,  type,  year,  model  number,  serial 
number,  engine  number,  and  the  year  and 
license  registration  number  of  that  motor 
vehicle. 

In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
a  notice  shall  be  given  to  any  person  whoee 
security  Interest,  lien,  or  other  claim  upon 
that  motor  vehicle  is  recorded  with  the 
motor  vehicle  registry  of  the  State  (Includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia)  of  registration 
of  that  motor  vehicle.  That  notice  shall  be 
given  at  least  IS  days  prior  to  the  date  of  sale, 
(b)  The  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  property 
made  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  first,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  stor- 
age and  sale  of  the  propertty  (Including  In- 
terest on  thcae  charges ) .  and 

(2)  second,  to  discharge  any  security  in- 
terest, lien,  or  other  claim  upon  the  property 
Ln  the  order  of  priority  provided  (or  by  law. 
Any  amount  remaining  after  the  application 
provided  for  by  paragraphs  (I )  and  (2)  shall 
be  paid  to  the  party  entitled  to  the  re- 
mainder If  that  party  is  known  and  can  be 
located.  If  that  party  Is  not  known  or  cannot 
be  located  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  sale,  the  establishment  shall  pay,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  remainder  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1001  (31  Stat. 
1189),  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  section  1201  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  34-103)  and  redesignating  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  section  1262  (as 
redesignated  tj  paragraph  (1))    (DC.  Code, 


sec.   34-l(M)    "last    three   sections'   and   in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "last  two  sections". 

(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  establishing 
the  liability  of  hotel  proprietors  and  innkeep- 
ers in  the  District  of  Coliunbla".  approved 
December  21.  1920  (DC.  Code.  sees.  34-101 
and  34-102) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  this  sentence  shall  not 
apply  with  re:ipect  to  the  liability  of  that 
establishment  (or  loss  or  destruction  of,  or 
damage  to.  any  personal  property  retained 
by  a  guest  in  his  room  If  the  property  Is 
such  property  as  is  usual,  common,  or  pru- 
dent for  a  guest  to  retain  in  his  room  " 

Page  6,  strike  out  lines  8  through  21.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia',  approved  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat. 
1 189 1 .  Is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  section  1261  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  34-103)  and  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 1283  and  1284  aa  1281  and  1282.  re- 
spectively: and 

12)  by  striking  out  in  the  section  rede:>ig- 
n.ited  as  section  1283  (DC.  Code  sec  34-104) 
'by  any  of  the  last  three  sections'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'by  section  1280'. 

"(b)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  establishing 
the  liability  of  hotel  proprietors  and  Innkeep- 
ers In  the  District  of  Columbia',  approved 
December  21.  1920  (DC  Code.  sees.  34-101 
and  34-102) .  U  repealed." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  H.R.  10336.  is  to  revise 
certain  civil  laws  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  relating  to  the  liability  of 
commercial  lodging  proprietors  for  the 
property  of  their  guests  or  patrons,  the 
lien  rights  of  such  business  establish- 
ments as  to  the  property  of  their  guests 
and  patrons,  and  to  improve  the  proce- 
dures for  the  disposal  of  unclaimed  per- 
sonal property  left  with  such  lodging 
operators. 

PKOVISIONS  or  THE  SILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
limitation  on  the  liability  of  operators  of 
commercial  lodging  establishments  for 
the  property  of  their  guests. 

A  lodging  establishment  may  limit  Its 
liability  If  it  provides  a  suitable  deposi- 
tory for  the  safekeeping  of  personal 
property,  displays  conspicuous  notice  of 
the  availability  of  such  depository,  and 
notice  of  the  limitation  on  the  propri- 
etors' liability  If  valuable  personal  prop- 
erty Is  not  placed  in  such  defxxitory. 
When  personal  property  of  a  guest  or 
patron  is  placed  in  a  designated  deposi- 
tory for  safekeeping,  the  maximum  lia- 
bility of  the  lodging  establishment  for 
loss  or  destruction  of,  or  damage  to. 
property  shall  be  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  but  not  in  excess  of  $500. 
This  limitation  on  liability  does  not  apply 
to  loases  to  personal  property  retained 
by  a  guest  in  his  room  if  the  property  left 
in  his  room  is  such  as  is  usual  or  prudent 
for  a  guest  to  keep  In  his  room. 

This  section  of  the  bill  likewise  limits 
the  liability  of  the  lodging  establishment 
for  loss  of,  damage  to.  or  destruction  of 
property  placed  in  a  checkroom.  If  the 
checkroom  is  conapicuously  designated 
as  such  place  for  depositing  personal 


property,  and  such  designation  is  like- 
wise accompanied  with  a  printed  copy  of 
this  section  of  the  act,  the  proprietor  is 
liable  only  for  the  fair  value  of  the  prop- 
erty but  not  to  exceed  $100. 

PBOTECnON  OF  LIEN  RIGHTS 

The  lien  rights  of  commercial  lodging 
establishments  would  be  strengthened  by 
the  amendments  to  existing  law  provided 
in  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Existing  law  provides  that  the  lodging 
establishment  shall  have  a  lien  upon,  and 
may  retain  possession  of,  baggage  and 
effects  of  any  guest  or  patron  who  fails 
to  make  payment  for  any  amount  due.  If 
such  lien  is  exercised,  and  the  property 
retained  exceeds  the  value  of  $50,  then 
the  lodging  establishment  must  institute 
a  court  proceeding  for  handling  the  sale 
of  the  property  held  under  the  lien. 

The  amendments  in  section  2  would 
provide  the  lodging  establishment  with 
a  lien  en  any  personal  property  including 
motor  vehicles  in  possession  of  a  guest 
which  are  not  subject  to  lien  under  pres- 
ent law.  When  property  has  been  re- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  owner  of  such  property  fails 
to  pay  the  amount  due  for  lodging,  food, 
or  value  received  by  the  guest  within  30 
days,  the  property  retained  may  be  sold 
at  a  public  sale. 

Prior  to  such  sale,  demand  shall  be 
made  by  registered  or  certified  mall  for 
the  payment  of  the  amount  due.  and  no- 
tice of  such  sale  published  once  a  week 
for  3  successive  weeks  in  a  daily  news- 
paper in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
notice  shall  state  that  the  sale  Is  to  satis- 
fy the  lien;  state  the  amount  of  the 
charges,  including  any  storage  charges: 
state  the  day,  time,  and  place  of  the  sale; 
and  give  a  description  of  the  prop- 
erty, along  with  a  full  and  complete  de- 
scription and  information  concerning 
any  motor  vehicle  which  may  be  included 
in  the  notice  of  sale.  Notice  of  such  sale 
shall  also  t>e  given  to  any  person  having 
an  Interest,  lien,  or  other  claim  on  the 
motor  vehicle  which  Is  recorded  by  regis- 
tration within  any  State.  A  notice  of 
sale  must  precede  the  sale  by  at  least  15 
days. 

The  proceeds  of  any  such  sale  shall  be 
applied  to  cover  the  expenses  of  storage 
and  sale  of  the  property;  to  discharge 
any  security  interest,  lien,  or  other  claim 
in  order  of  priority  provided  for  by  the 
law ;  and  any  remainder  paid  to  the  pat  ty 
entitled  if  the  party  is  known  and  can 
be  located  or  otherwise  at  the  end  of  1 
year  after  the  date  of  sale  the  remainder 
shall  be  paid  to  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

SALE    or    UNCLAmCB    PIIOPE*TT 

Personal  property  of  guests  at  a  lodging 
establishment,  which  had  been  deposited 
for  safekeeping,  checked,  or  left  other- 
wise unclaimed  for  a  period  of  90  days  or 
more,  may  be  disposed  of  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  bill.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  regarding  the  sale 
of  such  property  are  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed next  above  for  the  execution  of  a 
lien,  except  that  no  sale  may  be  con- 
ducted in  less  than  90  days  plus  a  15-day 
period  of  notice.  The  residue  of  any  such 
sale  after  satisfaction  of  all  other  claims 
in  order  of  priority  provided  by  law  is  to 
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be  paid  within  a  reasonable  time  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  final  section  of  the  bill,  section  4, 
ns  amended,  provides  tlie  necessary  tech- 
iiical  amendments  to  existing  law. 


PUBLIC    HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
10336,  was  held  by  Subconunittee  No.  2 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  October  8.  1969.  Repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  Hotel  Association  of 
Washington  and  the  counsel  for  the  as- 
sociation testified  in  support  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  A  representative  of  the 
Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  testified  in  support 
of  the  legislation  and  presented  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERHJ    BY    MR.    HUNOATE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
several  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  Huncate:  Page 
2.  line  11.  strike  out  "IJOO  "  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$1,000". 

Page  2,  Une  20,  strike  out  "8100  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

Page  3,  line  4.  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  the  amount  of  the  lien 
authorized  by  this  subsection  may  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000. ' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Huncate)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
first  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  »Mr.  Dcwdy)  the  exact  im- 
X)ort  of  the  committee  amendment  just 
adopted. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  1 
of  the  bill  provides  for  a  limitation  on 
the  liability  of  operators  of  commercial 
lodging  establishments  for  the  property 
of  their  guests. 

A  lodging  establishment  may  limit  Its 
liability  if  it  provides  a  suitable  deposi- 
tory for  the  safekeeping  of  personal  prop- 
erty, displays  conspicuous  notice  of  the 
availability  of  such  depository,  and  notice 
of  the  limitation  on  the  proprietors*  lia- 
bility if  valuable  personal  property  is 
not  placed  in  such  depository.  When  per- 
sonal property  of  a  guest  or  patron  is 
placed  in  a  designated  depository  for 
safekeeping,  the  maximum  liability  of  the 
lodging  establishment  for  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of,  or  damage  to,  property  shall  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  but 
not  in  excess  of  $500.  This  limitation  on 
liability  does  not  apply  to  losses  to  per- 
sonal property  retained  by  a  guest  in  his 
room  if  the  property  left  in  his  room  is 
such  as  is  usual  or  prudent  for  a  guest 
to  keep  in  his  room. 

This  section  of  the  bill  likewise  limits 
the  liability  of  the  lodging  establishment 
for  loss  or  damage  to,  or  destruction  of 
property  placed  in  a  checkroom.  If  the 
checkroom  is  conspicuously  designated  as 
such  place  for  depositing  personal  prop- 
erty, and  such  designation  is  likewise 
accompanied  with  a  printed  copy  of  this 
section  of  the  act,  the  proprietor  is  liable 
only  for  the  fair  value  of  the  property 
but  not  to  exceed  $100. 

Then  it  protects  certain  lien  rights  of 
commercial  lodging  establishments. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  I  wanted  to  be 


sure  the  amendment  is  still  in  order,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  essence,  my  amend- 
ment would  double  the  liability  of  the 
hotel  or  motel  keeper.  On  page  2,  line  11, 
it  would  increase  the  liability  from  $500 
to  $1,000,  and  on  page  2,  line  20  from  $100 
to  $200.  This  bill  places  a  limit  of  the 
amount  of  liability  a  motel  or  hotel 
keeper  will  have  to  you.  So  I  would  pro- 
pose also  to  add  to  the  end.  at  page  3, 
line  11.  a  provision  that  his  lien  on  your 
property  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,  since 
he  is  carefully  limiting  his  liability  to  you 
for  $1,000. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  what  could  happen  under  this 
bill.  If  the  bUl  is  enacted  as  written,  you 
could  drive  your  $6,000  Cadillac  to  a  mo- 
tel where  you  register  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Smith.  You  run  up  a  biU  of  $150. 
You  have  put  Mrs.  Smith's  $2,000  ruby 
ring,  which  you  just  gave  her.  in  the  mo- 
tel safe,  and  you  check  her  $4,000  sable 
coat  that  you  gave  her  for  Christmas  in 
the  motel  checkroom.  The  motel  safe  is 
left  unlocked.  The  night  clerk  scoops  up 
the   $2,000   ring   and   leaves   with   the 
checkioom  attendant,  who  is  now  wear- 
ing the  $4,000  coat.  You  would  be  en- 
titled to  recover  $100  for  that  $4,000  coat 
and  $500  for  the  $2,000  ring,  and  you 
would  still  owe  a  motel  bill  of  $150,  so 
they  could  get  a  lien  on  your  $6,000 
Cadillac.  I  suggest  that  is  inequitable, 
and  my  amendment  would  attempt  a 
better  balance  of  responsibilities  and  lia- 
bilities of  each  party  by  doubling  the 
amount  for  which  the  motel  could  be 
liable  to  you,  and  limiting  the  amount 
of  their  lien  against  you  to  the  total 
amoimt  that  they  can  be  liable  to  you. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  President  takes 
no  position  on  my  amendment.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Smiths  everywhere  support  it, 
and  I  hope  you  will  support  it. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt: 
Page  2.  line  22.  after  the  word  "damage" 
Insert  "unless  the  destruction  or  damage  Is 
caused  by  Its  agent  or  servant". 


puts  a  big  spot  in  It  so  it  is  worthless. 
Certainly  you  ought  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  agent  of  the  hotel  for 
the  total  value  of  that  suit  where  their 
own  agent  or  sei-vant  was  responsible. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  My  amendment, 
which  was  just  adopted,  would  increase 
that  Uability  from  $100  to  $200  in  one 
insunce  and  from  $500  to  $1,000  in  an- 
other. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  that  is  desir- 
able, and  I  certainly  should  amend  what 
I  have  said  to  conform  to  that  amend- 
ment. Still  a  wristwatch  or  suit  might 
be  involved  worth  more  than  $200.  I 
think  a  specific  act  of  the  agent  or 
servant  of  the  hotel  which  has  been 
negligent  should  not  be  limited  to  that 
amount. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  think  perhaps  what 
he  is  saying  is  covered  by  an  exception 
in  connection  with  the  bill,  in  this  state- 
ment: "except  that  this  sentence  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  liability  of 
that  establishment  for  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of,  or  damage  to.  any  personal  prop- 
erty retained  by  a  guest  in  his  room  if  the 
property  is  such  property  as  is  usual, 
common,  or  prudent  for  a  guest  to  re- 
tain in  his  room." 

That  would  apply  to  the  suit  or  the 
wristwatch. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  true  if  it  is  a  $250  or  $300 
wristwatch.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me 
whether  this  is  the  kind  of  property  a 
person  should  leave  in  his  room  or  put  in 
the  locker.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  That  is  one  trouble  with  this^ill. 
That  is  terribly  loose  language,  as  to 
what  is  commonly  put  in  the  lockbox. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  that  im- 
less  an  amendment  of  this  nature  is  put 
on  this  bill,  the  bill  is  wholly  indefensible 
and  wholly  favorable  to  destructive  or 
negligent  activities  of  hotels  and  irm- 
kccDcrs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  circumstances  described  in  this  bill, 
as  I  read  it,  a  person  could  leave  his 
wristwatch  on  a  table,  someone  could 
come  in  to  repair  the  air  conditioning, 
an  employee  of  the  hotel,  step  on  the 
wristwatch,  destroy  it,  and  no  matter 
how  much  the  wristwatch  may  be  worth, 
the  owner  could  not  collect  more  than 
$100.  It  strikes  me  that  the  limitations 
of  liability  here  were  intended  to  be  with 
respect  to  acts  done  by  third  parties  and 
not  with  respect  to  acts  done  by  the  serv- 
ants or  agents  of  the  hotel.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  absolutely  unconscionable  to 
provide  that  even  the  grossly  negligent 
acts  of  the  hotel  or  its  ser\'ants  shall  be 
limited  to  $100  liability. 

For  example,  a  man  might  have  a  $250 
suit.  The  cleaning  woman  comes  In  with 
some  material  that  bleaches  that  suit, 


PROCEDURE  FOR  RETURN  AND  CAN- 
CELLATION OP  CLASS  A  LIQUOR 
LICENSES 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  caU  up  the  bUl  (H.R.  14608), 
to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
compensate  holders  of  class  A  retailer's 
licenses  issued  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
who  return  such  licenses  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  cancellation,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.   14«08 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  aaaembUd.  That  (a)  »ny  per- 
son lawfully  holding  a  class  A  retailer's  li- 
cense Issued  under  the  District  ol  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  may.  during 
the  flve-year  period  beginning  on  the  flrat 
day  of  the  first  license  year  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
shall  prescribe,  return  such  license  to  the 
Conunlssloner  of  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  for 
cancellation. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  pay  tlO.OOO  to  each  person 
who  returns  a  license  for  cancellation  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (aMD  f^  axicb  period  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  payments  made  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner 
may  require  each  holder  of  a  class  A  re- 
tailer's license  issued  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
pay  each  license  year.  In  addition  to  the 
license  fee  prescribed  by  section  11  of  such 
Act  for  such  year,  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  required  to  be  paid  for  a  license  year 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  by 
each  holder  of  a  class  A  retailer's  license,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  relative 
positions  of  the  holders  of  such  license  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  gross  sales  of 
alcoholic  bevttages  reported  by  each  such 
license  holder  for  the  preceding  license  year. 
In  the  case  of  any  license  holder  who  did  not 
report  any  such  sales  for  such  preceding  year 
or  whose  report  covers  only  a  portion  of  such 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  by  regulation 
determine  the  position  of  such  license  holder 
on  the  basis  of  such  additional  information 
as  may  be  appropriate.  The  additional 
amount  to  be  paid  by  a  license  holder  for  a 
license  year  iwder  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be — 

(A)  tlOOif  the  license  holder  is  determined 
to  be  within  the  bottom  third  of  all  such 
license  holders, 

(B)  $200  if  the  license  holder  is  deter- 
mined to  be  within  the  middle  third  of  all 
■uch  license  holders,  and 

(C)  9300  IX  the  license  holder  is  deter- 
mined to  be  within  the  upper  third  of  all 
such  license  holders. 

Amounts  collected  under  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

(b)  If  the  total  amount  collected  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  section  exceeds  the 
total  amount  paid  by  him  under  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  shall. 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  make  such 
reduction  in  the  annual  license  fee  for  class 
A  retailer's  licenses  as  may  be  necessary  to 
return  to  each  licensee  his  proportionate 
share  of  such  excess. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  (1)  the 
term  "license  year"  means  the  twelre-month 
period  beginning  February  1  of  each  year, 
and  (2)  the  term  "alcoholic  beverages'*  means 
the  beverages  which  the  holders  of  a  class  A 
retailer's  license  may  sell  under  such  license. 

Sec.  3.  Section  35  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  25-133)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "For 
purpose*  of  this  section,  the  extension  of 
credit  by  the  holder  of  a  cUaa  A  retailer's 
license  In  connection  with  a  sale  by  such 
license  holder  of  any  beverage  through  a 
credit  card  or  other  document  or  derlce  In- 
tended or  adapted  for  the  purpose  ot  eet*b- 
iLshlng  credit  ahall  be  oonsldered  a  sale  oa 
credit  of  such  beverag*  by  such  Uoenae 
holder." 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  strike  out  line  0  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  IS  oo  page  3  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  To  provide  funds  for  payments 
made  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner,  after  determining  the  relative 
positions  of  all  class  A  retailers  In  terms  of 
their  gross  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  dur- 
ing such  period  as  may  be  fixed  by  him.  shall 
require  each  holder  of  a  class  A  retailer's  11- 
cen>«  to  pay  each  license  year,  in  addition 
to  the  prescribed  license  fee — 

"(1)  9100  if  the  amount  of  gross  sales  is 
wlth!i»the  lowest  third  of  all  class  A  retailers, 

"(2)  8200  If  the  amount  of  gross  sales  Is 
within  the  middle  third  of  all  class  A  retail- 
ers, and 

"(3)  9300  if  the  amount  of  gross  sales  Is 
within  the  highest  third  of  all  class  A 
retailers.       ' 

"(b)  Amounts  collected  under  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  a  special  fund 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  from  which  shall  be  paid 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  If  the  total  amount  collected  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  section  exceeds  the 
total  amount  paid  by  him  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  shall  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  flve-year  period  speci- 
fied In  the  first  section  return  to  each  licensee 
his  proportionate  share  of  such  excess." 

Page  3,  line  19.  strike  out  "(c)  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

Page  4.  after  line  7.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  4.  The  provision  the  first  sentence  of 
section  13  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
25-1 14)  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  the  holder 
of  a  retailer's  license.  Class  A. "  immediately 
after  wholesalers  license',  and  by  Inserting 
a  comma  immediately  before  'may  btoie  bev- 
erages'." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  this  bill  do. 
if  I  may  ask  a  member  of  the  committee? 
Docs  this  fix  the  value  of  liquor  licenses 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  $10,000? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  No.  sir.  The  bill  actually 
has  three  provisions.  The  provision  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  speaks  of  is 
the  reimbursement  for  the  cancellation 
of  class  A  liquor  licenses.  This  is  a  sur- 
tax to  be  applied  to  holders  of  class  A 
retail  licenses,  to  be  paid  into  a  special 
fund  to  pay  for  losses  of  licenses  due  to 
such  things  as  the  disturbance  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  April  1968. 
This  provision  expires  5  years  after  Its 
enactment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
fer the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
statement  beginning  on  line  3  of  page  2, 
where  it  says: 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  pay  910.000  to  each  person 
who  returns  a  license  for  cancellation  under 
thU  Act. 

My  question  is.  does  this  have  the  effect 
of  fixing  the  value  of  a  liquor  license  at 
$10,000? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  It  is  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee they  are  worth  much  more  than 
that  when  they  are  sold,  but  these  pay- 
ments are  for  those  licenses  which  are  in- 
operative or  where  the  licensees  were 
burned  out  or  destroyed  In  that  period. 


and  they  have  been  unable  up  to  this 
date  to  get  back  into  operation.  It  has 
been  said  and  it  has  been  testified  before 
the  committee  that  the  District  has  felt 
for  some  time  that  some  effort  should 
be  made  to  reduce  the  numt>er  of  licenses 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  they 
support  this  concept  whereby  the  dealers 
themselves  would  pay  into  the  fund  so 
that  the  retailers  could  be  reimbursed 
$10,000. 

In  further  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  a 
letail  license  is  worth  much  more  than 
$10,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  them  are 
there  in  this  category? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  About  12  to  15  in  this 
category. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Twelve  to  15  in  this  cate- 
gory? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  open  market 
price  for  a  liquor  license  In  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  would  have  no  idea.  I 
imderstand  it  depends  on  the  location 
and  the  volume  of  business,  but  generally 
it  is  considerably  more  than  $10,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  not  let  them 
sell  them  for  more  than  $10,000,  U  they 
can  get  a  higher  price?  Why  does  the 
committee  wish  to  put  a  price  of  $10,000 
on  them? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  was  the  price  ar- 
rived at.  They  felt  it  was  an  equitable 
price  for  these  licenses.  We  discussed 
that.  We  discussed  the  possibility  of 
making  it  fluctuate,  or  perhaps  having  a 
negotiable  figure.  We  felt  since  the 
dealers  themselves  were  paying  the 
money  in,  this  was  an  adequate  and  ap- 
propriate and  fair  fee  for  these  licenses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  circumstances. 
Is  this  considered  to  be  a  ceiling  or  a  floor 
on  the  price  of  liquor  licenses? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum amoimt  or  price  that  could  be  pidd 
for  those  purchased  under  this  surtax 
that  wiU  be  imposed  on  the  dealers, 
which  expires  in  5  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  are  only  10  or 
12  of  these  licenses  outstanding,  what 
would  be  wrong  with  letting  the  free 
market  take  care  of  the  cost  of  the  liquor 
licenses? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  earlier  Is  that  the  ABC  Board 
would  like  to  see  the  licenses  reduced. 

Considering  the  locations  assigned, 
many  of  them  have  been  imable  to  get 
back  into  business  since  the  disturbances 
of  April  1968.  They  do  not  want  any 
more  licenses  in  these  areas.  It  would 
be  better  to  reduce  the  total  number  of 
licenses  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Many  of  them  are  located  in  areas  of  a 
high  concentration  of  licenses.  They 
would  prefer  to  use  a  method  such  as 
this  to  reduce  the  total  number. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  they  not  transfer 
them  to  other  areas?  Cannot  the  Board 
which  controls  this  permit  the  transfer 
to  otlier  su-eas  of  the  city? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  They  can  be  transferred. 
They  must  stand  on  their  own  case.  The 
Board  feels  they  need  to  reduce  the  total 
numl>er  of  licenses  in  the  District. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  something  here 
that  somehow  or  other  does  not  seem  to 
meet  the  eye.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
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Mr  FUQUA.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
give  me  a  hint  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to 

assist  him.  ^      ^     j     ,.„ 

Mr  GROSS.  I  cannot  understand  why 
we  by  legislation  in  the  Congress  should 
fix  the  price  of  a  liquor  license  at  $10,000. 
or  any  other  figure.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  is  to  be  paid  for  by 
tlie  industry,  not  from  tax  revenues  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  per- 
fectly. That  still  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  we  here  in  Congress  are  fixing  the 
price  of  a  liquor  sales  license  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbia.  I  do  not  imderstand 
why. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the 
gentleman.  I  do  not  think  this  is  any 
price  setting  on  the  license.  I  think  the 
license  in  the  free  market  would  sell 
much  higher  than  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  let  them  sell  them 
at  the  higher  price  or  for  less  if  there  is 
a  poor  market  for  such  licenses.  I  am 
agaipst  Congress  fixing  the  cost  of  such 
hcenses  either  here  or  in  the  several 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  point  out  once  again  that  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here— and  It  may 
have  some  merit,  to  try  to  retire  some  of 
these  licenses— is  a  piece  of  special  legis- 
lation that  will  be  directed  to  the  aid  of 
12  or  15  people,  and  will  provide  the  sum 
of  $10,000  for  the  license,  because  of  the 
disturbances,  which  Is  listed  as  the  rea- 
son, though  this  could  apply  to  anyone 
In  the  city  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a 
liquor  license. 

It  Is  true  that  the  liquor  licenses  m- 
volve  a  goodwUl  feature.  Actually  you 
are  not  supposed  to  pay  anything  for  the 
license,  and  they  should  not,  because  it  is 
something  that  is  granted  by  the  city, 
and  In  this  they  have  no  proprietaiy 
right.  They  do.  however,  transfer  them 
back  and  forth.  This  would  be  sort  of  a 
floor,  to  be  siu-e  that  if  somebody  wants 
to  get  out  the  business  they  would  have 
a  floor  of  $10,000. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  they  have  considerable  problems. 
This  Is  directed  again  toward  a  very  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  ,^,     . 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  possible  In 
some  areas  of  Washington,  D.C.,  that  a 
liquor  license  issued  for  a  particular  lo- 
cation could  have  a  very  low  value  unless 
it  could  be  transferred,  but  this  guar- 
antees  $10,000   to   the   holder   of   that 
license,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  the  purpose  of 
this  bUl,  to  see  to  it  that  a  license  that 
has  depreciated  tremendously  in  value 
is  now  held  to  be  worth  $10,000?  Is  that 
the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  It  is  held 
to  be  worth  $10,000.  It  was  done  because 
it  was  felt  In  certain  areas  of  the  city 
men  could  not  get  their  money  out  of 
the  licenses  because  of  what  happened 

there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  in  Congress  are 
cast  in  the  role  of  being  a  party  to  that 


kind  of  transaction— in  effect  helping 
guarantee  the  value  of  a  liquor  license? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Well,  you  are  sort  of  or- 
ganizing the  party. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
poses of  H.R.  14608,  as  amended,  are 
threefold:  First,  to  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  compensate  holders 
of  class  A  retailer's  licenses  issued  by  the 
District  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board  who  return  such  licenses  to  the 
District  for  cancellation,  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  a  surcharge 
levied  against  like  licenses;  second,  to  in- 
clude in  the  prohibition  against  pur- 
chases on  credit  from  package  stores  the 
use  of  a  credit  card;  and  third,  to  extend 
the  present  authority  of  the  ABC  Board 
to  consent  to  storage  places  for  class  A 
retailers. 


REIMBURSEMENT    FOB    AND   CANCELLATION    OF 
CLASS    A    UCEN6ES 

Retailer's  license,  class  A,  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act,  is  for  a  package  store.  The 
number  of  this  class  of  licenses  is  con- 
trolled by  regulation,  promulgated  some 
30  years  ago,  which  sets  the  celling  at 
300,  subject  to  a  grandfather  clause 
which  results  in  there  presently  being 
387  such  licenses  in  existence.  H.R.  14608 
presents  a  partial  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  the  number  of  outstand- 
ing class  A  licenses  in  that  it  permits  the 
holders  of  existing  package  store  licenses 
to  surrender  their  licenses  for  cancel- 
lation at  a  compensation  therefor  of  $10,- 
000-  the  period  within  which  this  may 
be  exercised  is  Umited  to  5  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment,  and  the  cost  is  to 
be  assessed  against  other  holders  of  such 
licenses. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  by  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  our  committee  on  this 
legislation  on  November  13,  1969. 

Testimony  then  presented  indicated 
that  as  a  result  of  the  civil  disturbances 
in  the  District  in  1968  and  because  of  the 
crime  problem,  the  stores  of  some  180 
retail  beverage  licensees,  class  A,  were 
either  totaly  or  partially  destroyed.  Be- 
tween 15  and  20  such  businesses,  victims 
of  the  riot  and  others  displaced  by 
eminent  domain,  have  not  been  reestab- 
lished through  no  fault  of  the  license 
holders,  relocation  being  a  critical  issue. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers  Association,  which  represents 
the  package  store  licensees,  has  agreed  to 
a  surcharge  against  class  A  licenses  to 
provide  funds  for  reimbursing  holders  of 
such  licenses  who  surrender  them  for 
canceUatlon.  the  surcharge  to  be  grad- 
uated according  to  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  compensa- 
tion for  cancellation  of  such  licenses  will 
be  $10,000.  The  District  government  sug- 
gested that  it  may  be  more  appropriate 
to  give  the  ABC  Board  authority  to  nego- 
tiate a  fee  not  to  exceed  that  amount. 
Your  committee  recommends  the  flat  fee 
of  $10,000  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  negotiations  would  enUil  extensive 
factfinding  If  equitable  results  obtain; 
second,  the  sale  of  such  a  license  (ac- 
tually a  sale  of  goodwill  and  a  going 
business)     under    usual    circumstances 


brings  many  times  that  amoimt.  and  the 
unusual  circumstances  under  which  these 
licenses  may  in  lieu  of  sale  be  offered  for 
cancellation  arose  through  no  fault  of 
the  holders  of  the  license ;  and.  third,  the 
dealers  who  will  subsidize  the  cost 
through  surcharge  feel  that  the  flat  fee 
is  most  equitable,  precluding  a  burden  on 
the  Board  to  negotiate  and  on  the  hold- 
ers of  the  licenses  who  must  in  negotia- 
tions prove  a  value  of  the  license. 

The  ABC  Board  requested,  and  your 
committee     recommends,     amendments 
which  will  facilitote  the  administration 
of  such  cancellations.  The  period  for  de- 
termination   of    the    appropriate    sur- 
charge   is    to    be    established    by    the 
Board— rather  than  being  set  by  law  as 
being  the  license  year— for  the  reason 
that  reports  upon  which  the  determina- 
tion are  based  may  be  delayed  t>eyond 
the   time   when  assessment  should   be 
made.  The  amounts  collected  from  the 
surcharge  will  be  placed  in  a  special  fund 
for   the  purpose   of  compensating   the 
holders    whose    licenses    are    canceled, 
rather  than  in  the  District's  general  fund 
as  originally  proposed,  Inasmuch  as  the 
latter  method  will  entail  involvement  of 
the  appropriations  process  whereas  spe- 
cial funding  will  not.  The  Board  also  felt 
that    amounts    collected   in    excess    of 
amounts  paid  should  be  directly  reim- 
bursed to  the  payees  and  not  be  treated 
as  a  reduction  of  license  fees,  any  adjust- 
ment to  statutory  fees  being  undesirable. 
There  was  no  objection  to  making  these 
changes,  and  your  committee  agrees  that 
they  are  appropriate. 

No  testimony  or  statements  were  made 
or  presented  to  our  committee  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation. 

PACKAGE    STORE    PtJRCHASES    ON    CREDrT 

Present  law  prohibits  sales  on  credit 
by  class  A  retailere.  In  an  interpretation 
of  this  law,  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Cor- 
poration Cotmsel's  office  found  that  the 
existing  statute  does  not  prohibit  such 
sales  to  be  charged  against  credit  cards, 
and  in  effect  approved  the  use  of  credit 
cards  for  the  direct  purchase  of  liquor 
in  anv  quantity  in  package  stores. 

H.R.  14608  makes  clear  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  no  sales  by  package  stores 
shall  be  on  credit,  and  that  this  prohibi- 
tion includes  the  use  of  credit  cards.  Both 
the  District  government  and  the  Retail- 
ers Association  support  this  clarifying 
provision. 

STORAGE  PLACE  FOR  CLASS  A  RETAILERS 

The  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board 
has  ruled  that  under  t-.e  present  stat- 
ute it  may  not  approve  storage  of 
alcoholic  beverages  by  class  A  re- 
tailers in  a  location  not  contiguous  to  the 
licensed  premises.  The  Board  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  permit  storage  "upon 
premises  other  than  the  premises  desig- 
nated in  the  license"— where  actual  sales 
take  place — to  wholesalers  and  to  certain 
other  retaOers — section  25-114  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code.  The  class  A 
retailers  have  requested  that  like  privi- 
lege be  afforded  them.  The  ABC  Board 
testified  before  your  committee  that  it 
recognizes  the  hardship  on  class  A  re- 
tailers which  results  particularly  at  the 
holiday  season  or  under  other  special  sit- 
uations, and  regards  the  storage  restric- 
tion as  unnecessarily  harsh  on  legiti- 
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mate  businessmexi  who  already  have  to 
complv  with  rather  stringent  law.  The 
Board  supports  the  provision  as  giving  it 
a  flexibility  to  meet  the  problem  and  the 
control  to  avoid  any  abuse  in  the  public 
interest. 

SECTION-BY-SICIIOM    ANALTMS 

Subsection  (a>  of  the  first  section  au- 
il.orizes  holders  of  class  A  reUilera  li- 
censes to  return  such  licenses  for  cancel- 
lation, within  5  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Subsection  ib>  directs  the  District  of 
Colimibla  to  paj-  $10,000  to  each  holder 
for  such  cancellation. 

Section  2'a^  as  amended,  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  determine  the  vol- 
ume of  sales  of  class  A  retailers  and  to 
assess  against  such  licensees,  in  addition 
to  the  statutory  license  fee,  according  to 
their  standing  by  volume  of  sales.  $100 
per  annimi  for  the  lowest  third  of  these 
retailers.  $200  for  the  n\iddle  third,  and 
$300  for  the  highest  third.  Collections 
from  these  surcharges  will  be  placed  In 
a  special  fund  from  which  cancellation 
compensation  will  be  paid. 

Subsection  2(b) .  as  tunended.  provides 
for  a  proportionate  share  to  be  returned 
to  such  licensees  if  collections  on  sur- 
charges exceed  amounts  paid  by  the 
Commissioner  for  cancellations  pursuant 
to  this  legisIaUon. 

Section  3  prohibits  the  use  of  credit 
cards  in  the  purchase  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erage from  a  package  store  in  the 
District. 

Section  4.  a  new  section  of  HJl.  14608. 
authorizes  the  ABC  Board  to  permit  stor- 
age by  a  class  A  reUiler  in  premises  other 
than  those  designated  as  sales  locations. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 

.  Ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 

quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 

point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quonmi  is  not  pre.^ent. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the 

roll.  ^   ,^ 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
«ere— yeas  VI.  nays  262.  not  voting  72, 

as  follows: 
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Aialr  BrojhUl,  V».  Downing 

Addabbo  Burton,  Oallf.  F»Uon 

Albert  Byrnes.  Wis.  PmaceU 

Annunzlo  Cabell  2^' 

ArrM  Cederberg  Flood 

Biesur  Connsn  WUllam  D. 

Blackburn  Ooughlln  Prmser 

Blanton  DaaMa.  N.J.  Fr«Ungl»uy«n 

Bow  Darts,  Oa.  FrKdel 

Brooto  Dent  OallMbw 


Oannats 

Oaydos 

Olatmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Grlffln 

Grlfflttis 

Oude 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Hot;au 

Holtaeld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kee 

Kyros 

Le«Kett 

LouK.  Ud. 

McCarthy 

McClorj 


Abernelhy 

Adams 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Asbbruok 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
BetU 
BevtU 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broom  field 
Brotzznan 
Brown.  Ulcb. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mas*. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Caaey 

Chamberlain 
CbappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DunH. 
dawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarto 
Daniel.  Va. 
delaOam 
Delaney 
Delleuback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Devtoe 
Dickinson 
Dlneell 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Bckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Erans.  Colo. 
Brlns.  Tenn. 
Par  bate  in 
PelKh*a 
Flowers 
FI71U 


McPaU 

McMillan 

Mann 

Marsh 

MUls 

Morxan 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.y. 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Kon&kl 

O'Neill.  Ma.u 

Patten 

Pepper 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Prtce,  III. 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Roberts 
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Foley 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Prev 

GaliflanakU 
Ooldwater 
Oonzalea 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Ore«. 
Green.  Pa. 
Groaa 
GroTer 
Hai»n 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
acbmldt 
RarUey 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hanaen,  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechlsr,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
HelstoaU 
HendMson 
Btcks 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun^te 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  CalU 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jonas,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kaaen 
Keith 
King 
Klepps 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrtbs 
Landnim 
Langsn 
Latta 
Uoyd 
lion?.  La 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
McCloekey 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McKneallr 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOrcgor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MeaklU 
Michel 
Mikva 

MUlar.  Oallf . 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 


Roblson 

Roe 

Roouey.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roet«nkDwskl 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Si!>k 

Smith,  N.T, 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stubble&eld 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Waggonner 

WUItamt 

Wiun 

WoIB 

Yatrun 

Young 


Mlukball 

MI/« 

Mlwll 

Moiioban 

Monti!  omer>- 

Moorbead 


WatU 

Whalen 

Wtialley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 


Widnall 

WlKKlns 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wold 
Wyatt 
Wydler 


Wylls 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zlon 


NOT  VOnNO — 72 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

NlcItoU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Patman 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Plka 

Pimls 

Poatre 

PodeU 

PoK 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskt 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

RandaU 

Held.  lU. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

RleKla 

Rodlno 

Rofcers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Once 

Sandman 

Schadetwrg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebsllus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkss 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Sprlnjer 

Stafford 

8Uggws 

BMssr,  ArU. 

Stelser.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Svmlneton 

Taylor 

Thompson,  O*. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Udall 

Ullnutn 

ftt 

Van  Dcerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

VlKOlitO 

Wsldle 
Wampler 
Wstklns 
Watson 


Abbttt 

Alexander 

Bannx 

Bell.  Calif. 

Bla,;i;l 

BoKk:s 

Boland 

Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Bush 

Carey 

Carter 

CeUer 

Ctalsholm 

Clay 

Dawson 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Edwards.  Calif 


Ed«°artls.  La. 

E-sch 

Flndley 

Fish 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gettys 

Gubser 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Jarman 

Jones.  Aln. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Lennon 

Lukens 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MalUlard 
Monagan 
Morse 
Morton 


Moss 

Nix 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

PettU 

Phllbln 

Powell 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Schexier 

Steed 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teagus,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Welcker 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Zablockl 
Zwach 
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So  the  bill  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  PhUbln  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  PetUs. 
Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr  Morton. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr  Pish. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr  Tea(ue  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Mooagan  with  Mr.  Mall  Hard. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  H*bert  wltli  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Jannan  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Abbttt  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  BoUnd  with  Mr.  Har\ey. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr  Dawson. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Harrtngton  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Passman. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr  Roybal  with  Mrs.  Cblsholm. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Burle- 
son of  Texas. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Dlggs 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  Welcker  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Messrs.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  JACOBS, 
HAGAN,  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna. 
DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  BROWN  of  Ohio. 
POLLOCK,  and  PODELL  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^__ 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS- 
RETIREMENT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1970 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District 


cf  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bUl  (H.R. 
15980'  to  make  certain  revisions  in  the 
retirement  benefits  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  school  teachers  and  other  ed- 
ucational employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
pases  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
cb.iection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida?  J 

Tliere  was  no  objectiori. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.    15980 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeMte  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States    o/ 
America  in  Congrcas  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  the 
nrst  paragraph  of  section  13  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  retirement  of  public 
school  teachers  In  the  District  of  Columbia  . 
approved  August  7.  1946  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31- 
733)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The 
term  average  salary'  shall  mean  the  largest 
annual  rate  resulting  from  averaging,  over 
anv  period  of  three  consecutive  years  of  eU- 
Blble  service,  or  In  the  case  of  a  survivor  an- 
nuity under  subsection  (b)  of  section  9  of 
this  Act  based  on  service  of  less  than  three 
years  over  the  total  eligible  service  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  a 
teachers  rates  of  annual  salary  In  ^ect  dur- 
ing such  period,  with  each  rate  weighted  by 
the  time  it  w-as  in  effect.". 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  8  of 
such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31-728)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  "In 
computing  an  annuity  under  section  5(a)  of 
this  Act  the  total  service  of  a  teacher  shaU 
include  days  of  unused  sick  leave  credited 
to  him.  No  deposit  may  be  required  for  days 
of  unused  sick  leave  included  in  a  teachers 
total  service  under  the  preceding  sentence. 
Days  of  unused  sick  leave  shall  not  be 
counted  In  determining  a  teacher's  average 
salary  or  his  eligibility  for  an  annuity.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'This  section"  In  the 
last  sentence  of  such  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise 
provided    In   this   paragraph,    this   section". 

(c)  Section  21  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  31-739a)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "1  per  centum  plus"  Im- 
mediately after  "shaU  be  Increased  by"  In 
subsection  (b);  and  (2)  by  amending  sub- 
section (c)(2)  to  read  as  follows: 

••(2)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  an- 
nuity of  a  child  under  subsection  (b)  (2)  of 
section  9  of  this  Act  that  commences  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  that 
begins  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
DUtrlct  of  Coltmibla  Teachers'  Retirement 
AmendmenU  of  1970,  the  Items  »900,  •1.080, 
$2,700,  and  »3.240  appearing  In  subsection 
(b)(2)  of  section  9  of  this  Act  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  total  per  centum  Increases 
allowed  and  In  force  under  this  section  on  or 
after  such  day  and.  In  case  of  a  deceased 
annuitant,  the  Items  60  per  centum  and  76 
per  centum  appearing  In  subsection  (b)  (2) 
of  section  9  of  thU  Act  shaU  be  increased 
by  the  total  per  centum  allowed  and  in  force 
to  the  annuitant  under  this  section  on  or 
after  such  day". 

(d)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-721) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  after  December  31,  1969,  there  shall 
be  deducted  and  withheld  from  the  annual 
salary  of  each  teacher  In  the  pubUc  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  an  amount  equal 
to  7  per  centtxm  of  the  teacher's  annual 
salary.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  persons  retired 
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or  otherwise  separated  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

le)    SubsecUon   (b)    of  section  9  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-729(b) )  is  amended— 
( 1 )  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  par- 
agraph (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  In  the  event  any  teacher  to  whom 
this  subrtiapter  applies  shall  die  subsequent 
to  March  6.  1952,  after  completing  at  least 
eighteen  months  of  eligible  service  and  Is 
survived  by  a  widow,  or  dependent  widower, 
such  widow  or  dependent  widower  shall  be 
paid  an  annuity  beginning  the  day  after  the 
teacher  dies,  equal  to  55  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  computed  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  such  teacher,  except  that  In 
the  computation  of  the  annuity  under  such 
subsection  the  annuity  of  the  teacher  shall 
be  at  least  the  smaller  of  (1)  40  per  centum 
of  his  average  salary,  or  (il)  the  sum  ob- 
tained under  such  subsection  after  Increas- 
ing his  eligible  service  of  the  type  last  per- 
formed by  the  period  elapsing  between  the 
date  of  death  and  the  date  he  would  have 
become  sixty  years  of  age."; 

(2)  by  amending  the  first  two  sentence.-  o. 
paragraph   (2)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  If  any  teacher  to  whom  this  sub- 
chapter applies  shall  die  after  completing  at 
least  eighteen  months  of  eligible  service  or 
after  having  retired  under  the  provisions  of 
section  3  or  section  4  of  this  Act  and  Is  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  or  husband,  each  surviving 
child  shall  be  paid  an  annuity  equal  to  the 
smallest  of  (a)  60  per  centtxm  of  the  teacher's 
average  salary  divided  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, (b)  »»00,  or  (c)  •2.700  divided  by  the 
number  of  children.  If  such  teacher  Is  not 
survived  by  a  wife  or  husband,  each  sur- 
viving child  shall  be  paid  an  annuity  equal 
to  the  smallest  of  (a)  75  per  centum  of  the 
teachers  average  salary  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  chUdren.  (b)  aLOBO.  or  (c)  •3,240  di- 
vided by  the  niunber  of  children.";  and 

(3)    by  amending  paragraph   (3)    to  read 
as   follows: 

■■(3)    In  the  event  any  teacher  to  whom 
this  subchapter  applies  shall  die  subsequent 
to  March  6,  1952,  after  completing  at  least 
eighteen  months  of  eligible  service,  and  Is 
not    survived    by    a    widow,    a    dependent 
widower,  and/or  children,  but  Is  survived  by 
dependent  parents  or  a  dependent  father  or 
a  dependent  mother,  such  surviving  depend- 
ent parents  or  parent  shall  be  paid  an  an- 
nuity, beginning  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  death  of  the  teacher,  equal  to 
65  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  an  annuity 
computed  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)   of 
section  5  of  tills  Act  with  respect  to  such 
teacher,  except  that.  In  the  computation  of 
the  aimulty  vinder  such  subsection,  the  an- 
nuity of  the  teacher  shall  be  at  least  the 
smaller  of  (1)  40  per  centum  of  his  average 
salary,  or  (ID  the  sum  obtained  under  such 
subsection  after  tocreaslng  his  eligible  serv- 
ice of  the  type  last  performed  by  the  period 
elapsing  between  the  date  of  death  and  the 
date  he  would  have  become  sUty  years  of 
age:  Provided,  That  such  payments  shall  be 
made  Jointly  to  surviving  dependent  parents 
and  pavment  of  such  annuity  shall  continue 
after  the  death  of  either  dependent  parent: 
Provided  further.  That  all  such  payments  or 
any  right  thereto  shall  cease  upon  the  death 
of  both  dependent  parents." 

(f )  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  (1)  of  section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-725(b)(X))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  excluding  any  Increase  becatise  of  re- 
tirement under  section  4  of  this  Act,". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
(2)  of  section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-726 (b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"50"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "55". 

(g)  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  secUon: 

"Sec.  23.  Effective  on  (a)  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  after  October 
20,  1969,  or  (b)  the  commencing  date  of  an- 


nuity, whichever  is  later,  the  annuity  of  each 
surviving  spouse  whose  entitlement  to  an- 
nuity payable  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
teachers'  retirement  and  annuity  fund  re- 
sulted from  the  death  of: 

"(1)   a  teacher  prior  to  October  24.  1962.  or 

••(2)   a   retired   teacher   whose   retirement 

was  based  on  a  separation  from  service  prior 

to  October  24.   1962,  shall  be  increased  by 

10  per  centum." 

Sec  2  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  (e)(1),  (e)(3),  and  (f)  of 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  the 
ca«e  of  persons  retired  or  other».lse  separated 
prior  to  October  20,  1969,  and  the  rights  of 
such  persons  and  their  survivors  shaU  con- 
tinue in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  amendments  had  not  been 
made. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)(1)  of  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  determinations  of  amounte  of  an- 
nuity increases  which  are  made  after  Octo- 
ber 20.  1969.  imder  section  21  of  the  Act  of 
August  7,  1946  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-739a). 

(c)(ll  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
Ucn  (e)(2)  of  section  1  of  this  Act  shall 
Uecome  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  after  October  20,  1969. 
(2)  The  annuity  of  each  surviving  child 
who.  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  amendment  Is  receiving  an  annuity 
under  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-729(b)  (2) )  or  under 
a  comparable  provision  of  any  prior  law,  or 
who  hereafter  becomes  entitled  to  receive 
annultv  under  such  Act  shall  be  recomputed 
effective  on  such  date,  or  computed  from 
commencing  date  If  later.  In  accordance  with 
such  amendment.  No  Increase  allowed  or  In 
force  prior  to  such  date  shall  be  Included  In 
the  computation  or  recomputatlon  of  any 
such  annuity.  This  paragraph  shall  not  op- 
erate to  reduce  any  annuity. 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
retirement  of  pubUc  school  teachers  In  the 
District   of  Columbia",   approved  August   7, 
1946.  as  amended   (60  Stat.  875;  DC.  Code, 
sec.  31-731  to  739)   is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  foUowlng  section  after  the  first  section: 
"Sec.  1A.   (a)   Any  teacher  who  enters  on 
approved  leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a 
fuU-time  officer  or  employee  of  an  organiza- 
tion composed  primarily  of  teachers,  for  the 
purpose  of  bargaining  with  the  District  of 
Columbia    concerrUng    grievances,    disputes, 
hours  of  employment  or  conditions  of  work, 
may,    within   sixty   days   after   entermg   on 
such  leave  without  pay,  file  with  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
election  to  receive  full  retirement  credit  for 
his  periods  of  that  leave  without  pay  and 
arrange  to  pay  currently  Into  the  teachers' 
retirement  tund  estabUshed  pursuant  to  this 
Act,     through     the     Board     of     Education, 
amounts    equal    to    the    retirement    deduc- 
tions plus  additional  amounts  equivalent  to 
such  amounts.  In  lieu  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia contributions  which  would  be  applicable 
If  he  were  In  a  pay  status.  A  teacher  who  Is 
on  approved  leave  without  pay  and  serving 
as  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of  such  an 
organization   on   the  date   of  enactment  of 
this  section  nxay  similarly  make  such  elec- 
tion  within   sixty  days  after  such   date  of 
enactment.  If  the  election  and  all  payments 
herein  provided  are  not  made,  the  teacher 
ShaU  receive  no  credit  for  such  periods  of 
leave  without  pay  occurring  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(b)  A  teacher  may  deposit  with  Interest 
at  4  per  centxmi  compounded  annually  an 
amount  equal  to  retirement  deductions  rep- 
resentmg  any  period  or  periods  of  approved 
leave  without  pay  while  serving,  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  as  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  an  organlaaUon 
composed  primarily  of  teachers,  and  may 
receive  full  retirement  credit  for  such  period 
or  periods  of  leave  without  pay.  In  the  event 
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of  the  death  of  such  teacher  any  Individual 
entitled  to  annuity  under  this  Act  m»y  make 
such  deposit." 

Sec  4.  Section  7  of  the  Act  enUtlcd  **An 
Act  for  the  retirement  of  public  school  teach- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia  ',  approved 
August  7.  194«  (60  Stat.  879.  as  amended; 
UC  Code.  sec.  31-727 1,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

•  The  amount  of  emch  years  appropriation 
shall  be  such  amount  as  is  necessary  to 
maintain  during  such  fiscal  year  a  balance 
in  the  teachers'  retirement  fund  approxi- 
mately equal,  to  the  nearest  million  dollars, 
to  the  balance  in  that  fund  on  June  30. 
1969.  or  such  amount  as  Is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  equity  In  such  fund  of  all 
teachers,  active  and  retired,  whichever 
amount  Is  greater.  If  at  any  time  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  all  obligations  against 
such  fund,  the  fund  will  have  a  claim  on  the 
District  of  Colimibla  revenues  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  such  obligations.' 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1  of  this  Act,  except 
for  subsection  (d),  shall  be  effective  Octo- 
ber 20,  1069. 

(b)  Subsection  (di  of  section  1  of  the  Act 
shall  b«  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  after  December  31. 
1969. 

(c)  Sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement 
Amendments  of  1970  ' 

AMENOMSNT    OITEaEO   ST    MB.    TVQVA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  otfer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  , 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fcqua  :  On  page 
9.  line  21.  Insert  immediately  after  the  quota- 
tion marks    "Section   7". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Floiida  <Mr. 
Fcqua). 

The  f  mendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  H  R.  15980,  is 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers*  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  same  retirement  benefits  for  the 
teachers  and  other  professional  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education  as  are  presently  afforded 
the  cla.'sifled  employees  of  the  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  governments 
who  retire  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
91-93.  approved  October  20.  1969. 

paOVISIONS   OP   THE    BILI. 

The  provisions  of  HR.  15980,  all 
amendments  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Retirement  Act.  are  12  in  num- 
ber, as  follows: 

1.  mw  BASIS  FOB  coMPtrrA'noN  or 

ANNUTTIES 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  computa- 
tion of  annuities  on  the  basis  of  the 
teacher's  highest  consecutive  3-year  av- 
erage salary,  rather  than  the  present 
highest  5-year  average.  Our  committee 
is  advised  that  this  provision  will  result 
in  an  increase  of  approximately  6  percent 
in  retired  teachers'  annuities.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  none  of  the  benefit 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  apply  to  the 
annuities  of  those  teachers  who  retired 
prior  to  October  20.  1969.  which  is  the 
effective  date  provided  for  the  benefits  in 
this  proposed  legislation. 


2.    SEBVICB    CBBOrr    FOB    VNUSES    SICK    LEAVE 

This  bill  provides  that  sick  leave  which 
an  employee  has  accumulated  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  be  credited,  with  no 
deposit  required  for  such  days,  to  the 
employee's  length  of  service  in  comput- 
ing his  annuity.  However,  such  days  of 
imused  sick  leave  may  not  be  used  in 
determining  either  averaKe  salary  or  eli- 
gibility for  an  annuity.  Not  only  is  this 
provision  in  keeping  with  the  present 
trend  regarding  imused  sick  leave  in 
other  large  public  school  systems,  as  well 
as  with  the  policy  which  now  applies  to 
retirees  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  but  your  committee  feels  also 
that  it  will  provide  an  incentive  against 
abuses  of  the  sick  leave  privilege. 

3.    ADDITION    TO     "COaT    OF    LIVING"    INCaFASCS 

H.R.  15980  authorizes  a  1  percent 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  to  be  applied 
in  addition  to  any  increases  in  annuities 
based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  fig- 
ure as  provided  under  present  law.  Inas- 
much as  this  is  the  only  area  of  pro- 
tection for  reitrees  against  Infiation,  our 
committee  feels  that  this  provision  is  of 
vital  importance. 

4.     MINIMUM     SCBVICE     BEQUIBEMCNT     FOB 
SVBVIVOB      ANNUITY      ELIGIBILITY 

A  serious  present  weakness  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement 
system  is  its  failure  to  furnish  realistic 
protection  for  employees  with  fewer  than 
five  years  of  service.  Currently,  if  a 
teacher  dies  with  less  than  5  years  of 
service,  his  survivors  get  only  a  refund 
of  his  annuity  contributions  plus  3  per- 
cent compounded  intere.st  thereon  to  the 
date  of  his  death.  Employees  In  private 
industry,  however,  l>eing  subject  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  are  entitled  to  sur- 
vivor annuity  protection  after  as  much 
as  18  months  of  service.  This  applies  also 
in  the  case  of  employees  under  the  civil 
service  system. 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  same  protection  should  be  provided 
for  survivors  of  employees  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachei-s'  Retire- 
ment Act.  and  hence  the  bUl  H.R.  15980 
reduces  this  minimum  length  of  service 
for  survivor  annuity  eligibility  from  5 
years  to  18  months. 

5.      CUABANTEED      MINIMUII      ANNUAL      ANNUITY 
FOB   ADULT   8UBVIVOBS   OF  DECEASED   TEACHEBS 

H.R.  15980  provides  that  a  widow, 
widower,  or  dependent  parent  of  a  de- 
ceased teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  at 
least  55  percent  of,  first,  40  percent  of 
the  teacher's  average  salary  as  used  for 
computing  annuity,  or,  second,  his  an- 
nuity projected  to  60  years  of  age,  which- 
ever is  the  smaller  amount.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  if  a  District  of  Columbia  teacher 
dies  after  6  years  of  eligible  service,  the 
widow,  dependent  widower,  or  depend- 
ent parent  would  be  entitled  to  only  5.1 
percent  of  the  deceased  teacher's  aver- 
age salary. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  al- 
low the  surviving  adult  dependent  in 
such  an  instance  to  receive  an  annuity 
of  approximately  22  percent  of  such 
salary. 

Inasmuch  as  the  benefit  provisions  of 
H.R.  15980  all  have  their  counterparts  in 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  pres- 
ently amended,  the  committee  feels  it  ap- 
propriate to  point  out,  as  the  single  ex- 


ception, that  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  annui- 
ties for  dependent  parents.  However, 
since  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Retirement  Act  presently  provides  annui- 
ties for  dependent  parents,  our  commit- 
tee feels  it  proper  to  continue  this  policy 
on  the  same  basis  as  is  provided  for  other 
adult  dependents. 

•  INCBEASEO  YEABLY  ANNUITY  FOB  CHILD  SUB- 
VIVOBS  OF  DFCFASED  TEACHEBS  OB  TEACIIEB 
BETIBEES 

The  bill  provides  Increased  annuities 
for  child  survivors  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia teachers  or  teacher  retirees. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that 
these  increased  annuities  for  child  sur- 
vivors are  much  more  consistent  with 
present-day  economic  conditions  than 
are  those  presently  provided  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement 
Act. 

7.  INCBEASEO  YEABLY  ANNUITIES  FOB  WIDOWS 
AND  WIDOWEBS  OF  DISABIUTT   ANNUTTANTS 

At  present,  the  surviving  spouse  of  a 
disability  retiree  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  teachers'  retirement  system 
faces  the  same  problem  as  do  adult  sur- 
vivors of  teachers  not  on  disability  re- 
tirement, as  discussed  in  this  report  un- 
der item  5  above. 

Currently,  a  teacher  retired  on  dis- 
ability receives  an  annuity  based  on  the 
smaller  of  40  percent  of  his  average  sal- 
ai-y,  or  his  annuity  projected  to  age  60 
years.  However,  if  that  teacher  on  dis- 
ability retirement  should  die,  these  pro- 
visions no  longer  apply  and  his  spouse 
would  be  entitled  to  only  a  survivor  an- 
nuity based  on  the  teacher's  number  of 
years  of  eligible  .service.  In  the  case  of  a 
disabled  teacher  with  6  years  of  service 
at  the  time  of  retirement,  for  example, 
the  annuity  would  be  only  5.1  percent  of 
the  teacher's  average  salary.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  in  H.R.  15980,  however, 
would  allow  the  surviving  widow  or 
widower  in  this  instance  to  receive  55 
percent  of  the  deceased's  disability  an- 
nuity, including  any  increase  because  of 
disability  retirement. 

S  ELIMINATE  THE  BEQUIBEMENT  THAT  A  CHILD 
MUST  BECElVE  MOBE  THAN  ONE-HALF  HIS 
SUPPOBT  FBOM  THE  DECEASED  PABENT  IN  OBDEB 
TO  BECEIVE  A  SUBVIVOB'S  ANNUrTT 

The  requirement  that  a  child  must 
have  received  more  than  one-half  his 
support  from  the  deceased  parent  in 
order  to  qualify  for  a  survivor's  annuity 
was  eliminated  from  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  by  Public  Law  89-504. 
approved  July  18,  1966.  Public  Law  90- 
231,  approved  December  29.  1967.  was 
designed  to  grant  personnel  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement 
system  the  same  benefits  as  were  pro- 
vided civil  service  retirees  by  the  above- 
cited  act.  However,  the  provision  regard- 
ing the  50-percent  support  requirement 
was  overlooked  at  that  time,  and  this 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
equity should  be  eliminated  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

».  INCBEASE  THE  SUBVIVOBSHIP  ANNUTTY  OF 
WIDOWS.  WIDOWEBS,  AND  DEPENDENT  WIDOW- 
EBS OF  TEACHEBS  WHO  BETIBED  OB  DIED  PBIOB 
TO  OCTOBEB  24,  ISS3,  FBOM  SO  TO  SS  PSBCENT 
or   THE   EMPLOYEE'S  ANNtjrrT 

Another  legislative  oversight  exists  In 
regard  to  this  provision  of  H.R.  15980. 
Prior   to    1962,   the  survivors   of   both 
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teachers  and  clvU  service  «Urees  were 
entitled  to  an  annuity  of  50  Percentol 
the  former  employee's  annuity.  In  1962 
however,  this  figure  was  increased  to  55 
percent  for  such  survivoi-s  of  annuitants 
under  the  civil  service  system  by  an  act 
of  congress  approved  <>«, October   11. 
1962-   and  for  survivors  of  annuitants 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  teachers 
retirement  system  by  section  203  of  Pub- 
lic Law   87-881.   approved  October   24. 
1962.  Neither  of  these  amendments  how- 
ever was  made  retroacUve  at  that  time, 
and  thus  both  groups  of  survivors  of  an- 
nuitants retired  or  otherwise  separated 
prior  to  the  dates  of  ei^actment  of  these 
respective  laws  were  still  limited  at  that 
time  to  50  percent  of  the  annuity. 

Title  V,  section  507, of  the FederalSal- 
ary  and  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of  1966— 
Public  Law   89-504— approved  July  18. 
1966  increased  the  annuities  of  civil  serv- 
ice annuitants  who  were  retired  or  other- 
wise separated  prior  to  October  11.  1962 
by  10  percent.  This  was  equivalent  of 
course,  to  Increasing  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  annuities  for  such  survivors 
from  50  percent  to  55  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's annuity.  However,  even  though 
Public  Law  90-231,  approved  December 
29  1967  was  modeled  to  provide  the  same 
benefits  to  District  of  Columbia  teacher 
retirees  as  had  been  afforded  civil  servlM 
retirees  under  Public  Law  89-504,  this  law 
did  not  Include  a  provision  which  would 
have  eliminated  the  inequity  described 
above   Therefore,  while  survivors  of  aU 
civil  service  retirees  are  eligible  to  receive 
a  maximum  of  55  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's annuity  regardless  of  when  the 
employee  retired  or  was  otherwise  sepa- 
rated, and  although  survivors  of  District 
of  Columbia  teachers  who  retired  or  were 
separated  after  October  24. 1962.  enjoyed 
this  same  benefit,  the  survivors  of  teach- 
ers who  retired  or  died  before  October  24. 
1962  are  singularty  excluded  from  toe 
benefit  of  this  5  percent  differential.  Our 
committee    feels    that    this    situation 
should  be  corrected  at  this  time. 

10     INCBEASE   n*   TEACHEBS'  BATE  OF  CONTBXBtJ- 
TION    TO    THEIB    BrTlREMENT    FONl» 

The  biU  provides  that  the  rate  of  con- 
tribution of  teachers  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  teachers'  retirement  fund  shall 
be  increased  from  6.5  percent  to  7  percent 
of  their  salaries.  This  is  to  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1969. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  retirement 
benefits  provided  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion our  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  increase  in  the  contribution  rate  Is 
entirely  equlteble.  Also,  it  is  identical  to 
the  increased  rate  of  contribution  pres- 
ently required  of  civil  service  employees. 

1  t  ATTTHOBTZE  CKEDFrABL*  SEBVICE  FOB  BTTIBE- 
MEirr  PUBP08E8  FOB  PBWODS  OF  AUTHOBIZED 
LEAVE  WTTHOUT  PAT  FOB  TEACHEBS  SERVING 
AS    OFFICERS    OF    EMPLOYEE    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  bill  will  authorize  teachers  to 
count  as  creditable  service  for  retirement 
purposes  all  periods  of  authorized  leave 
without  pay  whUe  serving  as  officers  of 
employee  organizations. 

The  teachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  school  system  are  represented 
by  the  'Washington  Teachers  Union  as 
their  bargaining  agent  witii  the  Bovera- 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 


organization  has.  in  fact,  a  proportion 
ally  higher  membership  than  compa- 
rable organizations  of  classified  em- 
ployees. Accordingly,  our  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  extending  of  this 
benefit  to  District  teachers  who  are  full- 
time  union  officers  Is  justified. 

Although  this  provision  wiU  immedi- 
ately affect  only  one  teacher,  the  pres- 
ent president  of  the  Washington  Teach- 
ers Union,  the  benefit  wUl  extend  to  aU 
teachers  who  may  serve  in  the  future  as 
officers  of  employee  organizations. 

Under  the  language  of  this  biU,  such 
employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  on  leave  without  pay 
shall  be  i-equired  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  that  part  of  their  annuities  accruing 
from  that  period  of  creditable  service, 
as  is  required  of  employees  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  under 
these  same  circumstances. 

12  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  FOBMin.A  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  OOVEBNMENT'S  AN- 
NUAL CONTBlBUnON  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA    TEACHEBS    RETIREMENT    FUND 


Under  existing  law,  the  income  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers  retirement 
fund  is  derived  from  three  sources,  as 
follows: 

Teachers'  contributions. 

Interest  earned  by  the  reserve  funds, 
which  are  invested.  _,  ,  .  ^    ,  o„ 

Contribution  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government. 

Section  7  of  the  District  of  Coluinbla 
Teachers'  Retirement  Act— District  ol 
Columbia  Code,  section  31-727-requires 
an  annual  appropriation  froni  the  IMs- 
trict  of  Columbia  general  fund  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers  retirement 
fund  Each  year's  appropriation  shall  be 
calculated,  on  an  actiiarial  ba^is.  as  a 
level  percentage  of  tiie  payroll  of  aU  par- 
ticipants sufficient  to  cover  the  liability 
nomally  accrued,  plus  a  fuft^er  amount 
equal  to  Interest  on  the  unfunded  UabU- 

*' The  bill.  HJl.  15980.  includes  a  provi- 
sion, requested  by  the  Commissioner  of 
ttie   District   of   Columbia,   which   will 
amend  section  7  of  Uie  Dlstilct  of  Co- 
himbia  Teachers'  Retirement  Act  so  as 
to  substitute  tills  modified  "pay  as  you 
go"  plan  for  the  "normal  cost  plus  in- 
terest" formula  specified  In  the  present 
law  This  plan  requires  that  the  teachers 
retirement  fund  be  pegged  at  Its  level  as 
of  June  30.  1969.  or  at  an  amount  equal 
to  the  employees'  equity  in  the  fund, 
whichever  is  the  larger.  For  active  teach- 
ers employee  equity  is  simply  tlie  total 
of  their  contributions.  For  retired  teach- 
ers it  is  the  total  of  their  contributions 
which  have  not  been  returned  to  them 
In  the  form  of  annuities. 

Mr     BROYHILL    of     Vlrgmia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Virginia.  .    „.     •  ,       w^ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tiie  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  explained  the  WU.  The  bill  does 
nothing  more  than  bring  the  school- 
teachers In  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
line  with  all  of  the  "vil  service  em- 
ployees Insofar  as  retirement  beneflte  are 
roncemed.  This  has  been  our  tradition, 
we  have  always  done  this.  In  fact,  we 
have  the  rather  Ironic  situation  at  this 


time  where  -^e  have  2,000  temporary  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schoolteachers  who  are 
now  receiving  the  same  benefits  as  the 
civil  service  employees,  which  benefits 
are  better  than  the  permanent  teachers 
receive. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentieman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  correct  In  that  statement. 

Mr.  BRO"YHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  one  thing  that  does 
concern  me  quite  a  bit,  and  It  likewise 
Is  of  concern  to  some  of  the  retired 
teachers,  and  that  Is  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  does  not  have 
to  match  the  employees'  contributions 
m  the  future.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  know,  under  the  existing  law, 
whether  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment has  to  mateh  these  contribu- 
tions and  whether  it  also  has  to  provide 
Interest  on  the  funds  In  the  system? 

This  legislation  does  permit  the  Dis- 
trict government  or  the  Committee  on 
appropriations  just  to  appropriate  the 
amount  needed,  added  to  the  teachers 
contributions,  current  contributions,  to 
pay  up  what  is  required  to  be  paid  out 
to  keep  the  fund  going  through  the  cur- 
rent year. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentieman  could  assure 
the  Members  that  this  would  not  In  any 
way  je<^ardlze  the  funds  In  the  system, 
and  that  It  will  not  in  any  wise  release 
the  District  government,  or  the  Federal 
Government,  for  that  matter,  from  prop- 
erly funding  this  system  In  the  future? 
Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  as- 
sure the  gentieman  from  Virginia  that  It 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  government  of  the  IMstnct 
of  Columbia  at  any  time  would  be  re- 
leased from  the  UabUity  that  it  has  for 
the  unfunded  portion  of  the  retirement 
fund.  In  no  way  Is  it  intended  to  jeopard- 
ize any  funds  that  are  already  in  there. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  says  tiiat  It  must 
be  maintained  at  the  level  it  was  on 
June  30,   1969,  and  this  was  approxi- 
mately $62  milUon. 

This  Is  adequate  to  mamtaln  the  ftma, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  Uiink  this  fund 
is  one  of  the  more  sound  funds  finan- 
cially that  we  have  for  Federal  em- 

^^Sr^BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  think 
the  language  in  the  legislation,  as  It  has 
Sin  re^rted.  does  help  to  emphasize 
that  assurance  of  sound  toaxicing  be- 
cause it  also  provides  that  if  thef  und  is 
not  sufficient  in  the  system  to  meet  aU 
the  obligations  of  Uie  system  tiientlie 
retiiement  fund  would  ha^^^J^*  ^^^ 
on  tiie  Disti-lct  revenues,  and  I  think  that 
is  very  assuring  language  to  have  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  n^y  ranarks 
and  to  Include  my  remartts  to  the  Mc- 
ORD  following  the  remarks  of  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  oWection. 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virglma,  Mr. 
Sneaker  I  am  pleased  tadeed  to  com- 
mand to  my  cSUeagues  for  favorable 
wTtion  the  bill  HJl.  15980.  which  will 
tS^^d  the  District  of  Columbia  Teas- 
ers Retirement  Act  to  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant respects. 
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Last  July  7.  I  first  introduced  this 
measure  as  H.R.  12600.  embodying  four 
major  provisions,  as  follows: 

First.  Authorize  the  computation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  teachers"  an- 
nuities on  the  basis  of  their  highest  con- 
secutive 3-year  average  salary,  rather 
than  the  present  highest  5-year  average. 

Second.  Permit  sick  leave  which  a 
teacher  has  accumulated  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  to  be  credited,  with  no 
deposit  for  such  days,  to  the  teacher's 
length  of  service  in  computing  his  an- 
nuity. 

Third.  Add  a  1-percent  increase  to 
the  amount  of  any  cost-of-living  annu- 
ity adjustments  each  time  such  adjust- 
ments are  made. 

Fourth.  Increase  the  deduction  rate 
from  the  teachers'  salaries  to  the  teach- 
ers' retirement  fund  from  6.5  percent  to 
7  percent,  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill 
was  introduced  for  the  express  purpose 
of  bringing  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Retirement  Act  benefits  into 
line  with  those  provided  for  classified 
Government  employees  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  Historically,  this  has 
always  been  the  case,  and  the  1969 
amendments  to  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  enacted  as  of  October  20,  1969 
(Public  Law  91-93>,  have  once  again 
made  it  essential  that  we  in  the  Congress, 
in  fairness  to  the  teachers  and  other 
professional  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  who 
plan  to  retire  in  the  near  future,  enact 
legislation  to  provide  all  these  new  bene- 
fits to  those  faithful  and  dedicated  em- 
ployees. 

Thus,  all  the  provisions  I  have  enu- 
merated in  HJl.  12600  were  provided  as 

(STIMATEO  ANNUAL  COST  Of  H  »  12600  AS  AMtNOfD  AND 

DC    TEACHIRS  OF 


of  last  October  20  for  retirees  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  system.  However, 
when  we  held  a  public  hearing  on  this 
proposed  legislation,  it  was  brought  to 
our  attention  that  there  are  six  or  seven 
other  provisions  now  in  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  which  my  bill  would  not 
provide  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
teachei-s.  While  these  further  provi.sions 
are  not  as  important  as  those  incorpo- 
rated in  H.R.  12600.  in  that  they  do  not 
affect  nearly  as  many  people.  I  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  feel  strongly  that  complete 
comparability  between  the  two  retire- 
ment rystems  should  be  maintained. 

For  this  reason,  we  adopted  the 
amendments  to  provide  these  further 
benefits,  and  these  are  all  incorporated 
in  the  later  bill,  H  R.  15980.  which  I  in- 
troduced as  a  clean  bill  on  February  18. 

These  new  provisions  include  such 
items  as  reduction  in  the  minimum  pe- 
riod of  service  required  for  survivor  an- 
nuities from  5  years  to  18  months,  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  yearly  annuity  for 
adult  survivors  of  deceased  teachers,  in- 
creased annuities  for  both  adult  and  child 
survivors  of  deceased  teachers  or  teacher 
retirees,  and  Increased  benefits  to  survi- 
vors of  teachers  who  were  retired  prior  to 
October  24,  1962.  In  addition,  there  is  also 
a  provision  which  will  allow  a  teacher  on 
leave  without  pay,  while  serving  as  an 
officer  in  an  employee  organization,  to 
count  the  time  so  spent  as  creditable 
service  for  retirement  under  the  Teach- 
ers" Retirement  Act.  provided  tliat  he  pay 
all  the  expenses  involved  to  the  lund. 

Again.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  evei-y 
one  of  these  provisions  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
as  presently  amended.  Actually,  the  fact 
that  these  benefits  are  not  yet  available 
to  teacher  retirees  has  caused  something 


of  a  morale  problem  among  the  teachers. 
This  problem  has  arisen  because  in  the 
District  of  Colimibla  public  school  sys- 
tem's full  complement  of  some  8,300 
teachers,  about  2.000  are  temporary  in 
status.  "These  temporary  teachers  come 
imder  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
rather  than  the  District  of  Columbia 
teachers'  retirement  system,  and  thus 
have  been  in  a  position  to  receive  these 
new  retirement  benefits  since  last  Octo- 
ber 20.  However,  this  situation  will  be 
remedied  with  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

In  order  to  achieve  complete  equity 
between  the  two  systems,  this  bJl  will 
make  all  these  new  benefits  effective  as  of 
October  20.  1969.  the  date  of  their  appli- 
cation to  retirees  under  the  civil  service 
system. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  cost  of 
these  additional  benefits,  for  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1975.  The  lapse  between  these 
years  is  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing how  the  costs  are  estimated  to 
change  over  a  period  of  time.  For  fiscal 
year  1971.  and  for  the  ensuing  2  fiscal 
years,  the  additional  cost  of  these  new 
benefits  will  be  more  than  offset  by  tlie 
increase  of  one-half  of  1  percent  in  the 
teachers'  rate  of  contribution  to  the  re- 
tirement fund.  After  that  time,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  govenxment's  contiibution  to 
the  fund  to  increase  somewhat.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures 
shown  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  teachers'  salaries  will  continue  to 
increase  at  the  rate  of  some  7  percent 
per  year,  and  that  cost-of-living  in- 
creases will  continue  at  about  4  percent 
annually,  as  has  been  the  case  in  recent 
years.  Of  course,  should  there  be  some 
slowing  of  this  inflationary  trend,  then 
the  costs  will  increase  more  slowly. 
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There  is  a  final  provision  in  H.R.  15980. 
which  was  requested  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  relating  to 
the  formula  for  determining  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government's  annual 
contribution  to  the  teachers'  retirement 
ftmd.  The  District  of  Columbia  Teacher's 
Retirement  Act  presently  provides.  Id 
section  7— DC.  Code,  sec.  31-727— that 
the  District's  share  of  contribution  shall 
be  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  teach- 
ers' total  contributions,  plus  an  amoimt 
which  is  interest  on  the  fund's  im- 
fimded  liability.  Over  the  years,  this  for- 
mula has  caused  the  reserve,  or  unspent 
portion  of  the  fimd,  to  increase  until  it 
now  stands  at  some  $62  million.  This  re- 
serve Is  invested,  and  of  course  brings  in 
interest  to  the  fund.  Beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1968,  howevwr.  the  House  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations  has  granted 
the  District  government's  armual  request 
that  they  be  permitted  to  contribute  only 
the  amount  of  the  fund's  total  normal 
cost  for  that  year,  minus  the  sum  of  the 
teachers'  contributions  and  the  Interest 
earned  by  the  fimd's  reserve.  As  a  result, 
of  course,  the  reserve  has  not  increased 
appreciably  beyond  its  level  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  reason  for  this  permission  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  is  the  assurance  of 
the  Treasury  Department's  actuaries  that 
the  stability  of  the  retirement  fund  Is 
not  imperiled  by  this  modified  "pay  as 
you  go"  contribution  plan,  and  the  fact 
that  it  results  in  a  smaller  appropriation 
of  funds,  which  is  important  in  view  of 
the  District's  dire  need  of  revenues  for 
other  vital  piuix»es. 


In  view  of  this  assurance,  and  in  recog- 
niUon  of  the  fact  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  does  Indeed  face  a  critical 
situation  with  regard  to  revenues,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  felt  that 
this  provision  in  H.R.  15980.  which  will 
simply  incorporate  this  "pay  as  you  go" 
formula  into  the  D.C.  Retirement  Act 
and  thus  grant  legislative  status  to  the 
formula  which  has  been  in  practice  any- 
way ^M*  the  past  3  years,  should  be  en- 
acted. For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  this 
will  call  for  an  appropriation  of  $4  mil- 
lion for  the  District's  contribution  to  the 
teachers'  retirement  fimd.  in  comparison 
to  the  $19  million  which  the  formula  in 
the  present  law  would  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  some  104  teach- 
ers retire  from  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
public  school  system,  after  devoting  an 
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average  of  36.7  years  of  service  to  tlie 
youth  of  this  city.  For  a  number  of  r«i- 
sons  this  service  in  recent  years  has  be- 
come as  difflciUt  and  as  demanding  as 
such  professional  work  can  possibly  be- 
far  more  so.  certainly,  than  typical  serv- 
ice under  the  civU  service  system.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  feel  strongly  that 
these  public  servants  should  have  the 
assurance  and  confidence  that  they  may 
someday  be  able  to  retire  with  an  an- 
nuity sufficient  to  live  on  without  the 
constant  threat  of  being  unable  to  meet 
the  costs  of  the  necessities  of  life— and 
that  should  they  die.  their  surviving  de- 
pendents may  be  able  to  live  in  at  least 
a  very  modest  way. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  pleased  to  oner 
this  bUl.  and  trust  that  it  will  receive 
favorable  action. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouii. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  ^     , . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
this  biU  because  I  wonder  if  it  is  the 
forenmner  of  equalization  and  compara- 
bility of  retirement  throughout  the 
United  States  of  all  people,  establishing 
a  sUndard  of  living  income  in  retire- 
Mr  FUQUA.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this,  of  course,  only  affects 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Historically,  it 
has  been  the  precedent  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  corre- 
spond to  the  Federal  retirement  system, 
as  passed  for  the  civil  service  employees. 
This  was  passed  last  October.  This  bUl 
now  is  retroactive  back  to  October  It 
only  affects,  I  believe,  some  12  teachers 
who  have  reUred  in  that  period  of  time. 
So  this  is  conforming  as  far  as  the  prac- 
tice that  has  prevailed  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  some  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appi-eciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
tradition  or  historical  practice  is  worth- 
while and  proper.  There  are  differences 
in  employees.  There  are  differences  In 
tenure  There  are  differences  in  earnings 
and  contributions,  and  there  cerUinly 
are  differences  in  people's  retirement 
plans  of  life. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  teach- 
ers retirement  fund,  as  suggested  by  the 
various  States.  But  I  am  also  concerned 
that  this  may  be  a  system  wherein  we 
accept  inflation  as  a  way  of  life  and  dele- 
gate our  responsibility. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentieman  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentieman  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  in  that  regard, 
whether  or  not  he  expects  that  should 
the  rate  of  Inflation  ever  stop  and,  In- 
deed a  recession  occur,  that  there  would 


be  any  reduction  In  the  retirement  based 
on  the  cost  of  living,  as  are  the  In- 
creases that  are  also  Included  in  this  bill? 
Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man if.  and  I  hope  we  do  succeed  in 
stopping  the  rate  of  inflation  or  infla- 
tion, that  then  this  percentege  would 
not  Increase.  Only  if  there  were  inflation 
to  cause  it  to  increase. 

However,  If  there  was  a  recession, 
there  would  not  be  a  provision  that  this 
would  be  lower.  It  would  not  increase  au- 
tomatically unless  there  were  inflationary 
pressures  that  would  lead  to  this,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  formula  in  the  bUl.  But  un- 
der a  recession,  it  would  not  reduce  by 
a  corresponding  amount,  nor  do  our 
other  retirement  systems  to  my  knowl- 
edge. ^, 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentie- 
man's  forthrightness. 

I  think  he  has  stated  the  situation 
exactiy  and  I  think  it  is  wherein  Con- 
gress has  erred  in  the  past,  in  not  con- 
sidering decreases  in  the  cost  of  living 
as  well  as  Increases,  in  accordance  with 
parity  in  living  costs. 

In  the  gentieman's  opinion,  would 
this  insure  tenure  for  teachers?  Or,  is 
it  applicable  only  in  respect  to  those 
who  have  or  do  retire  in  the  future? 
Mr.  FUQUA.  This  Is  for  those,  as  I 
understand  it,  who  have  tenure  already 
and  does  not  apply  to  those  who  do  not 
have  tenure.  This  has  to  do  with  perma- 
nent teachers  and  does  not  affect  teach- 
ers without  tenure  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  . .     ..w 

By  the  way,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  those  tem- 
porary teachers  are  covered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Act  and  they  have  already  re- 
ceived their  benefits  under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  know  full  well  whereof 
the  gentieman  speaks,  and  I  know  he  is 
right.  I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with  the 
logic  that  just  because  we  passed  it  for 
one  class  of  employee  that  we  should 
necessarily  follow  with  all  classes  be- 
cause   this    does   indeed    heighten   the 
spiral  of  inflation.  For  example.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me 
that  In  the  military  pay  bill  we  made 
comparable  the  pay  and  the  retirement 
benefits  of  military   and  defense   em- 
ployees immediately  so  that  they  could 
correspond    with    those    of    the    civil 
servants  in  the  retirement  bill  that  was 
passed,  as  he  says,  last  October.  Now  we 
are  coming  along  doing  the  same  thing 
for  teachers.  Furthermore,  we  did  the 
same  thing  for  ourselves,  only  we  went 
them  one  better. 

Could  the  gentleman  stssure  me  that 
the  contributions  that  are  demanded  by 
this  bill  will  more  than  offset  the  in- 
creased costs  of  this  retroactive,  equal- 
izing, comparable  bill  for  retired 
teachers? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
this  year,  with  the  retroactive  payments, 
there  will  be  a  surplus  in  the  fund. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  gentieman  from  Virginia  Is 
recognized.  ^        _ ,,. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentieman  some 


further  questions  with  regard  to  this 
measure.  Is  It  true  that  this  bill  puts 
the  teachers  in  the  same  position  as  all 
Federal  civilian  workers  and  also  other 
civiUan  employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  puts  the  teachers  in 
the  same  category  as  all  the  other  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  many 
of  whom  have  already  received  these 
benefits  in  legislation  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress last  year. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
why  they  were  omitted  from  the  general 
legislation  previously  passed  by  Con- 
gress? I  say  this,  even  though  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  which  considered  the  general  bill 
that  passed  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Let  me  defer  to  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bro'thill)  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia classified  employees  and  also  the 
temporary  schoolteachers.  But  tJie  sal- 
aries and  beneflts  of  the  permanent 
schoolteachers  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbia.  That  Is  the  reason  we  must 
come  back  to  legislate  separately  on  each 
of  these  matters. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  Is  a  question  of  Juris- 
diction, then? 

Mr.  BRO-yHILL  of  Virginia.  It  Is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  commend  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing the  bill  before  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  interested  in  know- 
ing how  the  retirement  system  for  teach- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  compares 
generally  with  the  teacher  retirement 
systems  in  the  several  States  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  committee  went  into 
that  situation  and  tried  to  make  such  a 
determination.  The  committee  felt  that 
it  was  in  somewhat  the  same  category 
and  within  the  same  amount  as  those  In 
the  smrounding  jurisdictions  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Comparable  to  Maryland 
and  Virginia? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  retirement  system 
for  school  teachers,  yes,  sir,  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  about  the  rest  of  the 
country?  Is  this  a  better  retirement  sys- 
tem than  is  generally  prevalent  over  the 
country? 

Mr  FUQUA.  I  think  this  system  is 
probably  one  of  the  better  ones  in  the 
country.  I  would  not  say  it  was  the  high- 
est or  the  lowest,  but  it  is  among  the  bet- 
ter retirement  systems  that  we  have  in 
this  country.  That  Is  one  of  the  induce- 
ments we  have  in  order  to  get  quality 
teachers  to  teach  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  schools,  which,  as  the^nUe- 
man  is  weU  aware,  do  not  provide  the 
most  pleasant  conditions. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  becomes  our  responsi- 
bility today  to  vote  for  or  against  this 
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proposal,  and  I  am  trying  to  relate  It  to 
the  retirement  systems  in  the  State  oJ 
Iowa  and  in  other  States  over  the  country 
as  to  what  we  are  here  doing  by  legisla- 
tive enactment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHIIJL.  of  Virginia.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  prevalent  classified 
Federal  employees  system  and  that  for 
Members  of  Congress  would  compare 
quite  favorably  to  that  of  public  em- 
ployees in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  suspect  it  is 
much  better  than  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  LROYHILL  of  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  we 
are  confronted  with  here  is  competition 
with  the  principal  Industry  in  the  area, 
which  happens  to  be  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  Interested  in 
is  the  competition  this  may  engender,  the 
competition  for  fimds  to  pay  for  a  re- 
tirement system  comparable  to  this  one. 
if  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
two. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  of  course. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  point 
out  also  that  we  have  provided  this  year 
to  increase  the  contribution  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  to  the  fund,  and  on  an 
actuarial  basis  it  Is  sound,  the  same  as 
the  system  for  classified  employees  Is 
a  sound  system,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  only  pay  lU  share. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  this:  Does 
this  retirement  system  give  credit  for 
unused  sick  leave? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vlrgiiiia.  It  does 
the  same  thing  that  the  classified  em- 
ployees got.  It  gives  them  credit  toward 
retirement  for  imused  sick  leave.  It  does 
not  count  toward  getting  a  higher  salary. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  gives  them  credit 
toward  total  retirement? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  For  ten- 
ure; that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa,  probably 
this  should  be  a  little  better  than  the  re- 
tirement for  the  people  in  Iowa,  because 
of  the  hazard  here,  which  I  am  sure 
they  do  not  have  in  the  gentleman's 
great  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  they  were  al- 
ready dispensing  combat  pay  to  teach- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  I  have  the  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  so  far  as  a 
comparison  of  the  retired  pay  of  teachers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  those  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  teachers  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  who  have  retired 
draw  |72  *  month  from  the  Missouri 


State  Teachers  Association  retirement 
fund  smd  an  additional  $75  a  month  from 
the  Missouri  Legislature's  act  for  retired 
teachers,  two  separate  funds,  one  estab- 
lished by  the  Missouri  taxpayers  and  the 
other  by  their  own  payment  into  the  re- 
tirement fund. 

According  to  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  which  we  are  equalizing  for  the 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
they  would  draw  over  double  that 
amount,  on  the  basis  of  the  3  years  of 
sor\icc  worked  imder  this  act. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vircinia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  can  tell 
us  what  the  teachers  in  Missouri  pay 
into  the  system.  The  main  point  is  that 
the  teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
system  will  be  paying  In  7  percent  of 
their  salaries.  They  have  been  paying 
6*2  percent.  The  system  therefore  is 
adequately  frnded.  In  fact,  in  the  bill  we 
are  providing  for  a  portion  to  be  reduced 
in  the  future,  because  the  surplus  is 
more  than  it  needs  to  be. 

Actually,  we  are  not  doing  anything 
not  sound  from  an  actuarial  standpoint 
in  properly  fimding  the  system. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OITI31EO  BT  MS.  ITTQUA 


TAXATION  BY  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA OF  REGULATED  INVEST- 
MENT   COMPANIES 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  15381) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947 
with  respect  to  the  Uxation  of  regulated 
investment  companies,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  Hoxise  as  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   IS381 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre$entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
m  of  article  I  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  47-lM7b)  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (16)  of  secUon  3a  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  Reoulatxd  Invkstmint  Compa- 
NHS. — In  the  case  of  a  regulated  investment 
company  as  defined  In  section  851  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  SSa(a)  of  the 
Internal  Reyenue  Code  of  1954,  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  regulated  investment  company 
which  qualify  for  the  divldends-pald  deduc- 
Uon  under  secUon  862(b)  (3)  (D)  and  section 
852(b)(3)  (A)  (U)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964,  Including  dlTldends  considered 
as  having  been  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
by  reason  of  section  855  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue CTode  of  1964." 

Sac.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  of 
regulated  Investxnent  companies  beginning 
alter  December  31,  1968. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PcgcA:  Page  2, 
strike  out  lines  1  through  8  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954 — 

"(A)  the  dividends  paid  by  the  regvilatcd 
Investment  compmny  which  qualify  for  the 
dividends-pald  deduction  under  section  852 
(b)(2)(D)  and  section  8S2(b)  (3)  (A)  (II)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  Including 
dividends  considered  as  having  been  paid 
Uuiing  the  tuxaiile  year  by  reason  of  section 
835  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
and 

"(B)  such  amount  as  the  regulated  Invest- 
mrnt  comp.iny  shall  designate  for  purposes 
cif  secUon  852(b)  (3)  (D)  (11)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  undistributed  long- 
term  capital  gains  to  be  Included  In  comput- 
ing the  long-term  capital  gains  of  the  share- 
holder. Such  amounts  shall  be  Included  as 
gains  from  the  s.ile  or  exchange  of  capital 
assets,  as  defined  In  this  article.  In  comput- 
ing such  sh.ireholder's  taxable  Income  as  de- 
fined In  s:x:tlon  1  of  title  VI  of  this  article." 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  further  con- 
form the  District  of  Columbia  income 
tax  law  to  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  The  bill  as  reported 
from  committee  applied  to  regulated  in- 
vestment companies  which  fully  dis- 
tribute dividends  to  shareholders  each 
year.  The  amendment  relates  to  the  reg- 
ulated investment  companies  wliich  op- 
erate as  venture  capital  companies 
where  dividends  are  partially  distrib- 
uted to  the  shareholders  and  partially 
held  by  the  company  but  the  shareholder 
reports  for  tax  purposes  and  pays  taxes 
on  all  dividends  accruing  to  his  interest 
whether  distributed  or  not.  On  the  divi- 
dends withheld  by  the  company  and  on 
which  the  company  pays  the  income  tax, 
the  shareholder  receives  credit  for  taxes 
paid  by  the  company  along  with  his  pay- 
ment of  taxes  on  the  dividends  he  re- 
ceived. 

pxntross  or  mx 

The  bill  HJl.  15381  would  conform 
the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947 — District  of  Columbia  Code,  title 
47,  section  1501  et  seq.,  61  Stot.  331— to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  treatment 
to  be  given  to  dividends  paid  by  regu- 
lated investment  companies  which  qual- 
ify for  the  dividends  paid  deductions  un- 
der section  852tb)(2)(D)  and  section 
852tb)(3)(A)(li)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

Its  purp)ose  Is  to  make  clear  that  In- 
vestment companies  domiciled  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  accorded 
treatment  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  similar  to  that  which  they 
are  accorded  under  Federal  law ;  namely, 
the  flowthrough  or  conduit  treatment  in 
connecUon  with  their  distribution  of 
dividends  to  their  shareholders. 

Regulated  investment  companies — mu- 
tual funds — which  distribute  their  in- 
come currently  are  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral Income  taxation.  This  is  because 
mutual  funds  are  merely  conduits  for 
the  dividends  and  net  gains  which  are 
passed  on  to  the  shareholders.  Most 
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States.  Including  Maryland  tnd  Virginia, 
follow  the  Federal  practice  and  do  not 
tax  mutual  funds.  ^  ^     ., 

The  conduit  treatment  Is  a  deduction 
against  income  to  the  extent  that  Income 
realized  by  mutual  funds  are  paid  to  the 
shareholder. 

If  conduit  treatment  was  ultunately 
held  to  be  unavailable  to  mutual  funds, 
the  net  effect  would  be  to  cause  triple 
taxation:  First,  taxation  by  the  corpora- 
tion paying  dividends  to  the  mutual 
fund;  second,  taxation  if  the  mutual 
fund  itself  were  taxed;  and  third,  then 
taxation  by  the  shareholder.  Already,  the 
shareholder  or  taxpayer  does  in  fact  pay 
a  tax  and,  of  course,  the  corporation 
distributing  the  dividends  to  the  mutual 
fund  pays  a  tax.  It  Is  this  second  tax— 
a  6-percent  tax— that  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  15381. 
which  would.  In  effect,  grant  to  the 
mutual  funds  the  same  deductions  for 
dividends  paid  to  shareholders  that  the 
mutual  funds  are  allowed  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1969— Public  Law  91-106,  October  31. 
1969.  83  Stat.  169 — conformed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue 
Code  with  respect  to  capital  gains  and 
losses  generally,  including  the  treatment 
accorded  shareholders  of  regulated  in- 
vestment companies. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  caused 
by  the  language  which  was  included  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1969  referred  to,  which  amended  the 
District  of  Columbia  liicome  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947  by,  among  other 
ways,  defining  the  term  capital  asset  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  our  Federal 
income  tax  laws  but  In  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  that  heretofore  the  case  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  that  is,  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1969,  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations domiciled  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  taxed  on  their  capi- 
tal gains  realized  on  capital  assets  held 
for  a  period  more  than  6  months. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  was  held  on  this  leg- 
islation by  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  your 
committee  on  February  2,  1970.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  regiilated  investment 
companies,  Steadman  Mutual  Funds — 
representing  over  70,000  shareholders — 
and  the  Washington  Mutusd  Investment 
Funds,  testified  in  support  of  H.R.  15381. 
They  suggested  that  if  the  District  law 
is  not  clarified  to  effectuate  the  Inten- 
tion of  Congress  in  enacting  the  1969 
Revenue  Act  for  the  District,  the  fimds 
may  be  compelled  to  consider  moving 
from  the  District.  An  assistant  corpora- 
tion counsel,  representing  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  also  testified  In 
support  of  the  bill,  and  advised  that  its 
enactment  would  result  in  no  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  District.  No  testimony  or 
statements  were  made  or  filed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

First.  There  Is  need  for  this  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
Congress  In  enacting  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1969. 


Second.  It  was  clearly  expressed  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  explaining  the  conference 
agreement  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act.  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  conferees  "that  gains  and  losses  from 
the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  capital 
assets  shall,  for  District  income  and 
franchise  purfwses.  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

Third.  No  objection  or  opposition  to 
H.R.  15381  has  been  presented  to  your 
committee. 

Fourth.  The  enactment  of  H.R.  15381 
would  result  in  no  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 

bin. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  have  Just  two  questions. 
First  of  all,  this  bill  was  only  introduced 
or  hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1970.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  assume  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  was  only  1  day  of 
hearings? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  the  District  gov- 
ernment said  they  would  not  oppose  It 
but  preferred  the  bill  they  sent  in  nearly 
a  year  ago  which  took  care  of  making 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  laws  similar  to 
the  Federal  Income  tax  laws  across  the 
board.  Did  they  not? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  was  a  part  of  the 
District's  recommendation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  not  oppose  this 
bill,  but  again  I  think  It  points  up  taking 
care  of  special  Interests  with  a  quick 
hearing  when  the  general  propostion 
which  was  offered  by  the  District  to  take 
care  of  all  of  these  laws  has  not  been 
heard  before  the  committee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  absolutely  correct  when  he 
steted  it  will  not  cost  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia any  revenue.  The  purpose  is  to 
clarify  some  ambiguities  that  resulted  as 
a  result  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1969.  It  Is 
the  desire  of  some  of  us  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  correct 
this  situation  by  adopting  the  proposal 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  Just  re- 
ferred to;  namely,  to  adopt  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Act  a  provision  which  Is  similar  to  the 
Federal  act.  I  might  further  point  out 
this  pnnrasal  Is  embraced  in  the  pay  bill 
for  the  teachers  and  fir«nen,  because 
it  Is  necessary  that  we  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  at  the  time  we  consider 
those  Increases,  and  at  that  time  I  hope 
the  committee  will  approve  what  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  suggested 
we  bring  In;  namely,  to  have  the  same 
system  locally  as  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment system. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VOTING  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA GOVERNMENT  BILLS 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extwid  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  certain  correspondence.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  19,  1970,  I  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
leadership  of  the  House,  and  to  every 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  to  give  notice  that  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  cormnittee  on 
March  2,  1970,  at  10:30  a.m.  I  will  move 
that  the  committee  pass  S.  2163,  the 
District  of  Columbia  nonvoting  delegate 
bill,  and  S.  2164,  an  act  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  have  been  asking  for  action 
on  these  bills  since  Jime  of  1969,  and  I 
am  Including  at  this  time  certain 
correspondence  and  a  chronology  which 
lists  the  many  attempts  by  many  mem- 
bers of  of  this  committee  to  obtain  action 
on  these  bills.  Bills  that  were  practically 
Identical  to  these  bills  were  introduced 
by  a  majority  of  the  House  District 
Committee  In  May  of  1969,  as  H.R.  11216 
and  HJl.  11471  to  establish  a  nonvot- 
ing delegate,  and  H.R.  11170  and  H.R. 
11215  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Self- 
Govemment. 

I  am  moving  on  the  two  Senate  bills 
because  they  are  practically  identical  to 
the  House  bUls  with  the  exception  of  a 
"little  Hoover  Commission"  which  was 
added  by  Senators  PROtrrv  and  Spong 
In  the  Senate  and  which  hsis  been  sup- 
ported by  the  President. 

These  bills  were  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  and  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  on  October  1, 
1969,  as  part  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 

As  can  be  seen  from  my  letters  to 
Chairman  McMillan  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, we  have  exhausted  every  possibility 
to  have  these  bills  heard  and  voted  upon. 

I  bring  these  bills  before  you  today 
because  we  are  hearing  the  District  cal- 
endar, and  on  this  District  calendar  are 
nine  bills  of  very  limited  pubUc  interest, 
some  of  which  were  introduced  only 
recently. 

Many  of  us  on  the  committee  worked 
long  hours  on  the  President's  crime  bill, 
and  although  we  object  to  some  portions 
that  were  added  by  the  members  of  the 
District  Committee  without  any  hearings, 
we  did  not  delay  this  bill ;  yet  the  leader- 
ship of  the  committee  has  refused  to  even 
allow  a  vote  on  the  companion  bills. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  contact  the 
members  you  know  on  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Committee  and  urge 
them  to  be  there  to  make  a  quorum  on 
March  2,  1970.  at  10:30  and  to  vote  to 
send  to  the  floor  S.  2163  and  S.  2164. 

FXBatTABT  19,  1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  this  day  writ- 
ten to  each  in«nber  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  of  the  Houm  of  Repre- 
sentatives asking  support  for  your  recom- 
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mended  bills  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  self-governmeut  for  tixt  DUtrlct  of  Oo- 
JumbU  and  to  create  a  nonvoting  delegate 
In  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea. 

I  am  encloBlng  a  copy  of  this  letter  which 
I  have  forwarded  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  each  member  today. 

As  you  know,  these  bllla  which  you  sug- 
gest were  sponsored  by  a  majority  of  the 
Republicans  on  the  Committee,  Including 
ihe  ranking  minority  member,  and  have  also 
been  cosponsored  by  a  number  of  Democrats 
on  the  Committee. 

As  you  wlU  notice  from  the  enclosed  letter. 
I  have  given  notice  to  the  Committee  that 
I  will  move  that  these  bills  be  reported  when 
the  Committee  has  lU  regular  meeting  at 
10  30  AM.  on  Monday.  March  2.  1870  If  those 
members  of  the  Committee  who  have  co- 
sponsored  these  bills  are  present  and  voting. 
we  will  have  a  quorum  present  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  will  be  available  to  pass 
the  bUls. 

1  have  enclosed  In  my  letter  a  chronology 
which  Indicates  the  efforu  which  many  of 
us  have  made  for  a  period  of  nearly  nine 
months  to  obtain  passage  of  these  bills.  We 
need  your  help  and  that  of  every  interested 
citizen  If  we  are  to  pass  these  bills  and 
carry  out  your  recommendation  that  the 
DUtrlct  move  toward  a  greater  degree  of  aelf- 
fovemment. 

Many  of  us  who  oppose  portions  of  the 
crime  blU  for  the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  have 
nevertheless  cooperated  with  the  Committee 
Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  move  thU  bill  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. The  crime  bill  Is  now  ready  for  Com- 
mittee Tote.  and  therefore  any  time  spent  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  bill  and 
nonvoting  delegate  bill  will  not  in  any  way 
Interfere  with  the  time  schedule  for  the  DU- 
trlct of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

I  hope  you  will  help  us  in  our  efTorts  to 
pass  these  bllU  at  the  same  time  as  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  crime  bill  U  being  con- 
sidered so  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  know  that  we  bellere  In  repre- 
sentative govemnient  for  all  our  people  and 
that  any  faults  which  may  exUt  In  the  erlsie 
legislation  we  have  passed  can  be  dUcuascd 
and  corrected  In  a  democratic  fashion 
through  the  proceaa  of  elected  government. 
Blnoerely  yours. 


Member  o/  Congre$*. 

FxJBUAaT  10,  1070. 
Hon.  JoRN  L.  McMnxAN, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    the    Diatriet    of 
Columbia.  VS.  House  of  Rej>reientatit>es. 

DsAk  Ma.  CaanicAM.  I  am  sending  thU 
letter  with  the  attached  enclosures  to  you 
and  aU  other  memtwrs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  in  order  that  you  may 
be  aware  of  the  motion  I  proposed  to  offer 
at  the  regularly-scheduled  meeting  of  the 
Committee  at  10  30  on  Monday.  March  3. 
1070.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Ru'.es  of  the  Com- 
mittee provide  that  the  full  committee  shall 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  calendar 
month  at  10.30  aJB.  In  addition.  Rule  36 
of  the  House  Rules  provides: 

"28.  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  .  .  .  shall  fix  regular  weekly,  biweekly. 
or  monthly  meeting  days  for  the  transaction 
of  business  befoce  the  committee,  and  .  .  . 
each  such  committee  shall  meet  to  consider 
any  bill  or  reeotutlon  pending  before  It  <a) 
on  all  regular  meeting  days  selected  by  the 
committee; 

Pursuant  to  these  procedures.  1  wUl  move 
at  the  March  2.  1070.  meeting  that  the  Com- 
mittee Immediately  consider  the  Nonvoting 
Detegat*  Mil  (H.B.  11316.  H  R.  11471,  and  S 
2163).  I  will  also  make  a  motion  at  that 
time,  unless  the  Committee  shall  have  pre- 
viously disposed  of  it.  that  ths  Committee 
ooaaUiim  Um  Cbartsr  Cwnmlsston  and  "little 
Hoorer  Casnmlsiton"  Mil.  as  psMSd  by  the 
asnate  (8.  aiM) ,  a  stmllv  Houas  vankm  of 


which  U  pending  in  the  Committee  (H  R 
11170  and  UJL  11216).  Both  of  these  bills 
were  sponsoted  at  introducUon  by  a  majority 
of  the  Committee. 

As  you  will  recall,  these  bills  wer»  r.trongly 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  comprise  a  slgnincant  part  of  hla 
legislative  package  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  addition,  they  passed  the  other 
body  four  months  ago  without  a  single  dU- 
senUng  vote. 

As  indicated  by  tlie  attached  chroiiology 
of  attempts  made  to  consider  these  bills, 
many  of  us  have  made  ntimerous  attempts 
to  have  these  bllte  considered  throu^rh  the 
normal  legislative  proceas.  Congressman 
Charles  Dlggs,  Chairman  of  SubconimKice 
No.  2.  has  repeatedly  offered  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  these  bills  It  the  Committee  Is  busy 
with  other  business.  It  U  only  because  the 
Committee  hvs  refused  to  schedule  hear- 
ings— and  to  let  the  Committee  work  Its 
will — that  I  have  reluctantly  moved  to  force 
the  issue  in  this  manner. 

I  do  not  propose  this  action  lightly,  nor 
do  I  believe  It  Is  abrupt  As  those  who  have 
attended  various  meeungs  of  both  the  full 
Committee  and  Subcommittee  No.  3  will  re- 
member. Mr.  Horton  of  New  York  and  I  have 
moved  that  these  bills  be  considered  at  reg- 
ular meetings  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
Committee.  In  all  cases  our  motions  were 
rejected  and  the  Committee  has  not  been 
permitted  to  proceed  in  orderly  fashion.  Yes- 
terday, to  illustrate  how  quickly  the  Com- 
mittee can  proceed,  we  passed  a  number  of 
bllU  In  a  crime  package  that  had  not  been 
the  subject  of  any  hearings.  Today  we  passed 
many  bills  with  limited  public  Interest,  again 
Indicating  we  have  time  to  pass  numerous 
pieces  of  legislation.  Dtinng  thU  same  meet- 
ing you  would  not  discuss  the  two  bllU  on 
the  Charter  CommUslon  and  Nonvoting  Dele- 
gate but  did  Indicate  you  would  be  bound 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

It  U  because  I  hope  to  follow  proper  pro- 
cedures, through  service  of  notice  of  my  pro- 
posal, tiMt  I  am  sending  thU  letter  to  each 
member  of  the  Conunlttse.  I  hope  a  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  will  act  favorably  on 
these  bllU  on  March  2. 

I  am  forwarding  copies  of  thU  letter  to  the 
Spsokar  of  ths  Hotws.  the  Majority  Leader, 
and  the  Minority  Leader,  so  they  will  know 
the  status  of  these  bills  for  purposes  ot  over- 
all legislative  scheduling.  I  am  also  enclos- 
ing copies  of  our  most  recent  correspond- 
ence. 

I  have  no  objection  to  any  member  of  the 
Committee  making  public  thU  letter,  and  I 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  may  have  regarding  thU  proposed  pro- 
cedure. If  for  any  reason  I  am  unavailable  In 
my  oSce  to  discuss  the  matter,  your  staff 
can  obtain  Information  from  Mr.  Jacques 
DePuy  in  my  office  (X  S108).  I  have  also 
asked  him  to  be  certain  that  each  office  U 
contacted  In  advance  of  the  meeting  so  that 
you  will  have  another  notice  Just  prior  to 
Iblarch  2. 

Yours  very  truly. 

BaocK  Adams. 
Member  of  Congress. 

CHRONOtOCT  :    ACTJOM  OH  DlSTaiCT  or  C<M.I71f - 

BiA  Sklf-Govkbnmznt  PaoroaaLS  im  the 
Hotras  DxsraicT  or  Columbia  CoMMrrrxx 
Jantiary  31.  1069:  Presldsnt's  statement  on 
domestic  programs:  Includes  support  for 
Congressional  representation  for  DC  .  an  In- 
terim nonvoting  delegate,  and  a  Commission 
on  SeU-Oovemment. 

AprU  28.  106B:  Presidential  message  to 
Congress  (recommending  above). 

May  13,  1060:  Nonvoting  rtslsgste  for  DC. 
(17  Committee  co-sponsors)  and  CommU- 
sion  on  Self  Government  ( 15  Committee  co- 
sponsors)  bills  Introduced. 

June  9.  1069;  DC.  City  Council  unani- 
mously supports  Commission  (If  passed  be- 
fore July  28)  and  Delegate  bills. 


June  13.  1969:  Letter,  Dlggs  to  McMillan, 
urging  hearings  on  Commission  blU  prior  to 
July  28. 

June  17.  1969:  Letter  (reply).  McMillan  to 
Dlegs.  pledging  action  to  have  hearings 
scheduled  on  Commission  bill  after  dUpoal- 
tlon  of  DC.  reventie  bill. 

June  19.  1969:  Letter.  Horton  to  Nelsen. 
urging  meeUng  of  minority  members  of  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  and  support  D.C.  pro- 
posals. 

June  20,  1969:  Letter.  Adams  to  McMillan, 
urging  hearings  and  action. 

June  24.  1969:  Letter.  Praser  to  McMillan, 
recommending  action  on  nonvoting  delegate 
bill. 

June  25.  1969:  Letter  (reply).  McMillan  to 
Eraser,  noncommittal. 

October  1.  1069:  Senate  passes  nonvoting 
delegate  and  Commission  bills  (Commission 
to  Include  functions  of  "little  Hoover"  Com- 
mls.<«lon ) . 

October  13.  1969:  Adams  1 -minute  speech 
on  floor  supporting  President's  D.C.  propos- 
als in  response  to  Presidents  message  prod- 
ding Congress  for  action  on  domestic  pro- 
gram. 

October  13,  1969:  Letter,  Adams  to  Nelsen, 
pledging  support  for  appropriate  action  at 
any  lull  comnilttee  meeting. 

October  16,  1060:  Full  Conunlttee  meeting: 
request  for  action  on  home  rule  bills  by 
Adams.  Horton,  etc. 

October  20,  1969:  Letter,  Adams  to  Dowdy, 
urging  hearings. 

November  4,  1969:  Adams,  Horton  make 
motion  at  public  hearings  of  Subcommittee 
No.  S  that  Dowdy's  subcommittee  hold  hear- 
ings on  bilU;  ruled  out  of  order  by  Dowdy. 

November  20.  1969:  Pull  Conunlttee  execu- 
tive session  (authorization  of  subway  sys- 
tem) chaired  by  Dowdy;  Fraser,  Dlggs,  Gude. 
others  urge  action  on  aelf-govemment  bills. 

December  1.  1969:  Letter.  Adams  to  Dlggs. 
suggests  motion  be  made  by  Dlggs  at  next 
full  committee  meeting  to  hear  Immediately 
these  matters. 

December  11.  1969:  Letter.  Adams  to  Mc- 
Millan, urging  hearings  and  early  action; 
offering  to  be  present  for  hearings  as  soon 
as  possible. 

December  15, 1969 ;  Letter.  Adams  to  Speak- 
er McCormack.  detailing  InacUon  by  com- 
mittee and  urging  assUtance  In  securing 
bMf  Ings  and  consideration  of  aU  major  Nlzon 
btlU  for  D.C.  as  a  package. 

December  24.  1069:  Letter,  Dlggs  to  the 
Speaker,  urging  that  Speaker  use  hU  per- 
suasive poa'ers  to  prompt  the  Chairman  to 
act. 

January  20.  1970:  Letter.  Adams  to  Mc- 
Millan, again  urging  bearings  and  support 
for  self-government  bllU;  offering  to  sit 
with  Subcommittee  No.  2  for  any  scheduled 
hearings.  ^^     ^ 

January  27, 1970:  Letter,  Adama  to  Speaker, 
bringing  Speaker  up  to  date  on  committee 
InacUon  and  IndlcaUng  Interest  in  action 
within  30  days. 

February  10, 1070:  Letter.  Adams  to  McMil- 
lan, urging  action.  Informing  Chairman  that 
be  intends  to  press  for  action  on  March  2. 

February  10.  1070:  Letter  (reply),  McMil- 
lan to  Adams,  referring  to  pending  crime  bill 
as  reason  for  not  scheduling  hearings. 

HOUaC  or  RKPKESXNTATmtS, 

U.8.  CoMurrrkK  on  the 
Disraicr  or  Columbia. 
Washington,  CC..  February  10, 1970. 
Hon.  BaocK  Asams. 
Hou.je  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dbab  CoitoaMSMAN  Adams:  Your  letters  of 
January  30  and  February  10  were  received. 
However.  I  could  not  give  you  a  definite  an- 
swer to  your  question  until  we  make  ftir- 
ther  progress  on  the  pending  crime  bill. 

I  would  Uke  to  state  that  after  the  crime 
bUl  U  completed.  I  will  be  guided  by  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  ot  the  Members  of 
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the  House  District  Committee  on  me  prefer- 
ence they  would  Uke  to  give  to  pending  leg- 
islation. 

With  kindest  regards,  1  am. 
SiJicerely  yoixra, 

John  L.  McMillan, 

Cholrnwn. 

Febrca«t  10.  1070. 
Men   John  L.  McMillan, 
Cliairman.    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia.  U.S.  House  o}  Representatives. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  not  received 
;i  reply  from  you  to  my  letter  of  January  20. 
1970  regarding  the  Committee  schedule  for 
the  Aon-votmg  delegate  bill  (H.R.  11216,  H.R. 
11471  and  S.  2163)  and  the  charter  commU- 
slon  bin  (H.R.  11170.  H.R.  11215  end  S.  2164). 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  an  argument 
might  be  made  that  no  time  had  been  set 
aside  lor  hearings  and  an  execuUve  session 
on  these  bills. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I  am  going 
to  ask  members  of  the  Committee  to  pass 
these  bills  from  the  Committee  at  the  regu- 
lar meeUng  on  the  first  Monday  of  March 
(March  2,  1970).  ^   ^    ^^ 

I  have  hoped  that  you  would  schedule  these 
bills  for  any  hearings  you  deem  necessary 
and  that  we  could  follow  an  orderly  proce- 
dure In  presenting  them  at  the  meeting  on 
March  2.  1970.  or  at  the  last  executive  ses- 
sion on  the  D.C.  crime  WU. 

I  have  also  Indicated  to  you  that  Chair- 
man Dlggs  of  Subcommittee  No.  2  and  I 
have  been  wUUng  to  alt  and  hold  hearings  If 
they  were  necessary  on  these  bills  so  that 
members  and  others  who  are  Interested  could 
attend  the  hearings  at  their  pleasure  and  the 
work  of  the  Committee  in  executive  session 
on  the  crime  bills  would  not  be  delayed. 

I  have  had  Inquiry  from  numerovis  sources 
about  these  bills  and  I  have  not  prior  to  thla 
time  released  InformaUon  to  the  pubUc 
media  because  I  was  awaiting  a  reply  from 

you.  , 

We  are  this  day  completing  business  prior 
to  the  Uncoln's  Day  recess  and  will  not  re- 
turn until  February  16th,  which  means  there 
will  be  less  than  two  weeks  before  the  March 
2nd  meeting.  I  am  therefore  releasing  today 
the  contents  of  my  letter  of  January  20,  1070. 
and  thU  letter  so  the  pubUc  may  be  informed 
regarding  the  stattis  of  these  bills. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Bkock  Adams, 
Member  of  Congress. 

JANTTART  20.  1070. 

Hon.  John  L.  McMiixan, 
Chairman.   Committee   an   the   District   of 
Columbia. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  I  was  dismayed  to 
read  In  last  night's  Evening  Star  that  you 
were  being  quoted  as  saying  there  would  be 
a  strict  omnlbtia  crime  bill  voted  out  of  the 
District  of  ColtunbU  Committee  very  soon 
and  that  no  mention  was  made  of  hearings 
or  vote  on  the  nonvotUig  delegate  and 
charter  oommisston  bills. 

I  am  speaking  on  the  floor  today  to  indicate 
my  dUmay  about  this  and  request  that  we 
vote  on  aU  three  of  the  bills  which  have 
passed  the  Senate  Involving  the  cotirt  re- 
organization  (antlcrlme)  bill  (HJl.  13689, 
S  2601),  the  nonvoting  delegate  bill  (HJl. 
11216,  HU.  11471  and  S.  2163).  and  the 
charter  commission  WU  (H.R.  11170.  UM. 
11215  and  S.  2164)  at  the  regular  meeUng 
of  the  Committee  on  the  first  Monday  of 
March  (March  2. 1070). 

This  would  give  an  ample  opportunity 
to  hold  any  additional  bearings  that  might 
be  necessary  on  any  of  these  bills  and  would 
allow  completion  of  drafting.  If  It  Is  nec- 
essary, on  tba  more  complicated  crime  Mils. 

As  you  know.  I  have  i>revlously  written 
to  you  Indicating  my  wlUlngness  to  sit  and 
bold  bearings  on  the  charter  commission  bill 
and  a  nonvoting  delegate  bill  and  I  have 
been  Informed  that  Congressman  Dlggs  has 


repeatedly  offered  to  make  hU  subcommit- 
tee available  to  hold  hearings  If  the  other 
subcommittees  do  not  have  time. 

All  three  of  these  bills  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  been  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  In  the  original  House  form 
were  cosponsored  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  hope  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  complete  hearings  on  them  and  vote  by 
the  first  week  In  March  so  the  people  of 
the  nation  will  know  that  we  are  meeting 
our  legislative  responsibility. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  consideration 
and  I  would  be  most  happy  to  meet  with 
you  or  the  staff  and  discuss  this  In  greater 
detail  If  you  believe  that  would  be  help- 
ful. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Brock  Adams, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PRICE  AND  WAGE  CONTROLS.  NOW 

(Mr.  HICKS  asked  smd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
recently  stated  that  when  it  comes  to 
economic  policy,  "timing  is  everything." 
If  tliis  is  true,  the  time  for  price  and 
wage  controls  is  now. 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  tried 
to  run  the  coimtry  on  the  theory  that  we 
could  have  "guns  and  butter"  without 
an  increase  in  taxes.  That  we  could  fight 
the  war  in  Vietnam  without  making  the 
economic  sacrifices  of  other  wars.  Be- 
cause our  economy  had  expanded  so 
rapidly  and  because  tlie  Vietnam  war 
had  built  up  so  gradually,  it  seemed  we 
might  not  need  the  distasteful  tax  in- 
crease or  the  equally  distasteful  price  and 
wage  controls.  We  were  wrong. 

Price  and  wage  controls  were  imposed 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  when  it  became  obvious  that 
Vietnam  had  developed  into  a  major 
military  engragement  and  a  serious  drain 
on  our  economy,  we  probably  should 
have  recognized  that  price  and  wage 
controls  were  again  necessary  . 

The  price  of  our  mistake  has  been  in- 
flation. And  put  in  basic  terms,  inflation 
means  higher  prices. 

By  this  time  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  President's  chief  weapon  in  the  bat- 
tle against  inflation — tight  money  and 
high  interest.  As  the  administration  sees 
it,  a  combination  of  tight  money  and 
high  bank  interest  would  lead  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. This  in  turn  was  supposed  to  lead 
to  a  stabilizing  of  prices  without  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  imemployment. 

What  actually  has  happened?  The 
Nixon  administration  has  had  over  1 
year  to  start  controlling  prices,  but  in- 
flation is  worse  than  ever.  Prices  in  1969 
increased  by  6  percent,  and  at  that  rate 
the  prices  we  pay  for  our  goods  and  serv- 
ices will  double  in  only  11  years.  With 
"real  wages" — bU3ring  power  of  wages 
earned — actually  declining  during  the 
past  5  years,  it  Is  the  workingman,  as 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
points  out,  who  is  getting  the  "short 
end  of  the  stick." 

On  the  other  hand,  unemplosTnent 
throughout  the  State  of  Washington  in- 
creased last  year  by  nearly  50  percent. 
With  the  large  Boeing  layoff  and  the 


serious  condition  of  the  homebuilding 
and  timber  products  Industries,  unem- 
ployment in  our  area  is  just  about  twice 
the  national  average.  J 

Thus,  by  crippling  industrial  produc- 
tion without  controlling  prices,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  created  the 
worst  of  both  worlds — more  inflation 
and  more  imemployment. 

A  Gallup  poll  published  as  far  back  as 
July  indicated  that  the  American  pub- 
lic would  accept  controls  on  prices  and 
wages.  The  President,  however,  has  re- 
sponded that  he  has  "ruled  out  wage 
and  price  controls  as  a  way  of  dealing 
with  inflation  imder  conditions  that  are 
now  foreseeable."  At  this  point,  I  would 
agree  with  Economist  Robert  Lekach- 
man  when  he  writes: 

The  public  may  have  a  better  grasp  of 
the  necessities  of  national  economic  policy 
than  do  the  Adminlstratlon-s  professional 
economists. 

I  do  not  like  controls  in  our  economy. 
But  I  like  the  present  double-barreled 
blast  of  recession  and  inflation  even  less. 
To  stabilize  the  economy  we  must  estab- 
lish price  and  wage  controls  and  the 
President  must  exercise  the  authority 
Congress  already  has  given  him  to  con- 
trol credit  spending. 

Price  and  wage  controls  as  well  as 
credit  controls  have  been  used  in  this 
country  only  as  a  last  resort.  That  time 
of  "last  resort"  is  now. 


REAFFIRM  SUPPORT  OF  JUDGE 
CARSWELL 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  reafBrmed  its  approval 
of  the  nomination  of  Judge  Harrold 
Carswell  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Their  independent  action  bears  out  my 
firm  belief  that  Judge  Carswell  \^-ill  add 
stature  to  the  Court  and  that  his  record 
of  service  on  the  bench  is  one  of  service, 
wisdom,  and  dedication. 

I  know  him  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
jurist.  He  is  from  Tallahassee,  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  my  district  office  was  on  the 
floor  above  his  ofBce  as  UJ3.  circuit 
Judge  before  his  appointment  to  the  VS. 
court  of  appeals. 

I  think  it  significant  that  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, only  a  short  time  ago,  the  Senate 
saw  fit  to  quickly  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion. This  is  the  second  highest  court  in 
the  land.  Certainly  men  appointed  to  this 
position  should  possess  the  high  degree 
of  integrity  and  ability  as  those  who 
serve  on  the  Nation's  bluest  Court. 

Their  action  in  approving  him  at  that 
time  speaks  for  itself.  He  has  had  to  sit 
in  judgment  In  some  very  difficult  cases. 
Throughout  that  time  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  firmness  and  fairness — and  I 
emphasize  the  fairness  which  has  always 
been  a  hallmark  of  his  court. 

I  resent  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  upon  his  character  and  his  judg- 
ment. These  are  but  the  outbursts  of 
selfish  and  self-seeking  individuals  and 
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organizations  who  are  determined  that 
they,  and  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  determine  the  membership  of 
the  Court. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Senate  will 
not  be  deluded  by  these  attacks.  It  is  my 
leeling  that  they  will  And.  just  as  the 
American  Bar  Association  committee 
has  found,  that  this  is  a  distmguished 
memt)er  of  the  bar. 

Again.  I  add  my  voice  to  those  sup- 
porting his  nomination  and  urging 
confirmation  of  his  nomination  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Years  from  now  I 
predict  that  it  will  be  said  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  served 
his  Nation  and  justice  well. 


NATIONAL  TIMBER  SUPPLY  ACT 

■  Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
muiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  letter  purportedly  sent  out  by 
the  young  lawyers  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  signed  by  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  J. 
Healy.  Jr..  who  states  that  he  is  the 
chairman  of  the  environmental  quality 
committee  of  the  young  lawyers  sec- 
tion. No  such  committee  exists. 

This  is  in  regard  to  the  National  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act  which  is  scheduled  for 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  Thursday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing  that  is  cor- 
rect about  this  is  that  it  is  printed  on 
American  Bar  Association  sutionery 
showing  their  address  in  Chicago  and 
the  vice  chairman  and  the  chairman  and 
various  officers  of  the  young  lawyers 
section  and  directors  and  so  forth — 
those  are  correct. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Cochran  of  Independ- 
ence. Mo.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  young 
lawyers  section  has  been  called  on  the 
telephone  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  of 
this  letter  and  whether  it  was  author- 
ized, and  he  advises  it  was  not  author- 
ized, that  the  gentleman  who  pur- 
portedly signed  the  letter  is  not  even 
known  to  him  and  so  far  as  he  knows  is 
not  even  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  This  Is  typical  of  the  misin- 
formation and  tactics  being  used  by 
those  who  are  opposed  to  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  want  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  afternoon.  This  is  a  phoney 
letter.  I  hope  it  can  be  Investigated  to 
find  out  who  this  gentleman  Is  and  where 
it  came  from.  It  does  not  represent  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar  have  been 
called  and  disclaim  any  knowledge  of 
this  action.  They  further  state  that  they 
do  not  operate  in  this  manner — they  are 
not  interested  in  this  bill  and  would  not 
take  any  position. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

Amoucan  Bxm  Association. 
Chicago.  Ill .  February  20.  1970. 
DcAE  Conckcssman:  The  Environmental 
Quality  Committee  of  the  Young  Lawyers 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
studied  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act 
iH.R.  12025)  now  pending  before  you  on  the 
matter  of  timber  aupply  in  the  national  for- 
est landB.  Having  considered  the  argumenU 


for  and  against  the  proposed  legislation  the 
Committee  believes  enactment  of  the  bill  in 
Its  present  form  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

There  are  three  fundamental  objections  to 
the  bin  as  now  drafted  First,  earmarking  re- 
ceipts from  timber  sales  to  increased  timber 
yield  would  seriously  Impair  the  principle  of 
multiple  use  as  enunciated  In  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  il«  U  S.C 
528  et  seq  )  While  It  Is  true  that  the  expendi- 
tures from  the  "high  Umber  yield  l\ind"  are 
mandated  to  be  "in  conformity"  with  the 
latter  Act.  there  is  no  assurance  that  com- 
parable funds  will  be  appropriated  for  land 
use  other  than  timbering.  Consequently.  It 
seems  likely  that  in  practical  effect  Intensive 
forestatlon  will  unduly  predominate  over 
such  other  uses  of  the  national  foresu  as 
wildlife  preservation  and  recreation. 

Secondly,  the  legislation  would  tend  to  In- 
hibit additions  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  Thus,  the  increase  In 
funding  for  timber  cutting  would  make  pos- 
sible far  more  extensive  logging,  including 
logging  In  areas  of  unique  value  as  wilderness 
but  of  marginal  value  as  timber  land  Once 
such  areas  were  subjected  to  heavy  cutting 
they  would  not  only  lose  their  inherent  qual- 
ity aa  wilderness,  but  Congress  would  hardly 
be  disposed  to  appropriate  funds  for  their 
Inclusion  In  the  Wilderness  System  Clearly, 
potenual  wilderness  regions  should  be  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  the  dennition  of  ■com- 
mercial forest  land". 

Finally,  the  bill  would  subject  more  than 
half  or  our  national  foresu  to  intensive  "tree 
farming"  methods,  such  as  monoculture  and 
fertilization  Scientists  are  only  now  finding 
evidence  of  the  adverse  cumulative  effects  on 
wildlife  of  such  supposedly  harmless  chemi- 
cals as  nitrogen  fertilizers  To  permit  an  un- 
precedented expansion  of  intensive  foresta- 
tlon technlqiies  would  thus  appear  to  risk 
incalculable  ecological  damage  to  vast  water- 
shed and  wildlife  areas.  It  would  seem  ap- 
propriate to  restrict  intensive  forestatlon  to, 
say.  ten  million  acres  of  public  lands  until 
its  long  range  effects  on  the  environment  can 
be  fully  evaluated. 

In  summary,  the  bill  in  question  does  not 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  natural 
resources  of  our  national  forests  other  than 
commercial  timber  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mittee urges  you  to  cast  your  vote  ajalnst 
the  bill. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Nicholas  J.  Hcalt.  Jr  . 
Chairman.  Environmental  Quality  Com- 
mittee. 


PROHIBITING  SEGREGATION 

"Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  the  session  ending  on 
February  21  passed  a  law  almost  identical 
to  one  that  had  been  earlier  passed  In 
the  State  of  New  York.  This  law  grants 
to  each  student  and  teacher  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  the  basic  right  that  their  as- 
signment to  a  school  shall  not  be  based 
upon  their  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  pro- 
hibit segregation  through  assignment  of 
students  or  teachers  based  upon  race, 
creed,  or  color,  and  also  to  prohibit  racial 
balance  based  upon  assignment  of  stu- 
dents or  teachers  based  on  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

On  examination  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  at  no 
place  therein  Is  there  provided  any  au- 


thority for  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  and  control  education  within 
the  States.  Further,  since  there  Is  no 
specific  granting  of  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  article  X  specifically 
reserves  this  power  of  control  of  educa- 
tion to  the  SUtes.  The  State  of  Georgia 
has  now  acted  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
manner  by  providing  for  the  elimination 
of  race  as  a  basis  of  requiring  attendance 
of  students  and  assignments  of  teachers 
at  particular  schools. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lower 
Federal  courts  have  seen  fit  to  interpiet 
the  14th  amendment,  particularly  that 
pai  t  which  provides  for  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  to  require  racial  balance  in 
assignments  of  students  and  teachers. 
This  was  done  by  court  ordered  gerry- 
mandering of  districts,  closing  of  schools, 
pairing  of  schools,  and  busing.  Of  course. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  actions  of  the  court 
were  prior  to  the  SUte  of  Georgia  pro- 
viding by  statute  the  right  of  a  student 
and  teacher  not  to  be  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular school  t)ecause  of  their  race. 

The  SUte  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  grant  such  rights  to  its  people 
and  because  of  article  DC  the  Federal 
court  may  not  take  from  a  person  the 
right  thus  granted.  Article  DC  of  the 
Constitution  specifically  provides: 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  looking  at  the  plain 
language  of  the  Constitution  it  is  clear: 
First,  that  no  power  is  granted  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  regulate  and 
control  education  within  the  States: 
second,  article  X  specifically  reserves  to 
the  States  the  right  to  control  local  edu- 
cation since  this  was  not  an  enumerated 
right  granted  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; third,  full  faith  and  credit  as  pro- 
vided in  article  IV  shaU  be  given  to  every 
public  act  of  a  State;  fourth,  the  arti- 
cle XIV  provides  tliat  each  citizen  shall 
be  entitled  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  which  guarantees  one  citizen  that 
he  shall  not  be  treated  differently  from 
another  nor  discriminated  against  In  the 
application  of  the  laws;  fifth,  article  DC 
provides  that  the  granting  of  certain 
rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  other  rights  granted  to  or 
retained  by  others. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Constitution  provides  for  no  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race,  creed,  or 
color.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  all  acts  of 
the  SUtes  shall  be  given  full  faith  and 
credit  and  when  rights  are  granted  to 
one  person  It  shall  In  no  way  be  con- 
strued as  Uking  away  the  rights  of  an- 
other. 

The  SUte  of  Georgia,  having  within 
its  constitutional  power  to  do  so,  has 
granted  to  students  and  teachers  the 
right  not  to  be  forcibly  assigned  to  a 
school  because  of  their  race,  creed,  or 
color.  Today,  I  am  calling  the  attention 
of  judges  of  the  Federal  courts  having 
jurisdiction  in  Georgia  and  am  advising 
them  that  as  an  elected  represenUtive 
of  the  people  I  shall  expect  them  to  give 
full  faith  and  credit  to  this  act  passed 
by  the  Georgia  General  Assembly.  If 
such  is  done  we  will  have  seen  the  end  of 
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Federal  court  ordered  forced  closing  of 
schools,  gerrymandering  of  df tricU, 
pairing  of  schools,  busing  of  students 
and  assignment  of  teachers  based  on 
race,  creed,  or  color.       | 

POSTAL  REFORM 
.Mr    SCOTT   asked   and   was   given 
cermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
lot  about  postal  reform  and  negotiations 
being  conducted  to  develop  a  package 
deal  which  wiU  Include  reorganization 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  new  labor- 
management  laws  and  salary  Increases 
for  postal  workers.  Even  as  a  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Com- 
mittee, I  have  not  been  privy  to  the 
negoUatlons  but  hear  of  them  through 
the  news  media  and  hearsay. 

However,  the  leglslaUve  director  of  ttoe 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Workers 
wrote  to  each  member  of  the  House  com- 
mittee on  February  19  regarding  the  po- 
sition of  his  organization  and  six  other 
posUl  workers"  unions  and  enclosed  ma- 
terial which  sets  forth  the  position  of 

these  unions.  .     .^    ,  _, 

In  view  of  the  long  delay  by  the  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  dealing  with  postal  reform.  I 
hope  we  can  separate  postal  reform, 
labor-management,  and  salary  adjust- 
ments. Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  al- 
ready acted  upon  salary  legislation  and 
it  Is  pending  in  conference  between  the 
two  bodies.  Labor-management,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  such  a  complicated  and  Im- 
portant matter  that  the  subcommittees 
should  act  in  this  field  before  considera- 
tion by  tlie  full  committees  and.  of 
course,  posUl  reform  Is  of  the  highest 
importance  and  urgency  to  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  our  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  can 
in  the  very  near  future  report  out  the 
bill  it  has  been  considering  for  many 
months  and  that  we  can  have  meaning- 
ful posUl  reform  legislation  enacted  into 
law  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Because  I  am  sure  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Congress  is  interested  in  this 
vital  subject,  the  letter  from  the  postal 
unions  and  all  the  enclosures,  except  a 
copy  of  Executive  Order  11491,  are  set 
forth  below  in  full: 

TJtnTED    PEDEKATION 

or  Postal  Clerks, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  19, 1970. 
Hon.  William  L.  Scott, 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Cifil  Service. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Scott:  We  are  writing 
to  you  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Clvtl  Service  to  make  certam 
there  Is  no  misunderstanding  concerning  the 
legislative  position  of  the  United  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks.  In  partictUar  and  also  the 
other  6  EXCLtJSIVE  postal  employee  organi- 
zations on  postal  reform — postal  corpora- 
tion— any  combination  of  reform  with  postal 
par  and  collective  bargaining. 

Contrary  to  what  you  may  read  In  tbe 
newspapers  or  may  hear  from  White  House 
officials  and  Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M. 
Blount,  tJPPC  and  the  other  6  postal  organl- 
zatlooa  have  not  "booftif'  any  postal  oor- 


poratlon  concept  and  have  not  agreed  to  ac- 
cept any  postal  employee  pay— coUectlve  bar- 
gaining "package"  short  of  the  employe^ 
benefits  position  statements  enclosed  In  the 
file  accompanying  this  letter.  The  7  exclusive 
postal  organizations  are  urging  your  Com- 
mittee to  draft  a  postal  reform  bill  which 
will  include  the  postal  employee  benefits  and 
guarantees  referred  to  in  this  file. 

I  am  today  sending  similar  letters  with  our 
proposed  postal  employe  benefits  "package' 
sUtement  to  all  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  &  Cl^•ll  Service  for  their  in- 
formation and  hopefully,  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible misunderstanding  concerning  our  col- 
lective and  unified  position  on  these  matters. 
The  statement  contained  in  the  enclosed  file 
is  o\xi  "MUST"  legislative  program  concerned 
with  any  postal  reform  which  your  Commit- 
tee mav  report.  You  will  note  this  legisla- 
tive statement  Is  dated  January  26,  1970— 
our  position  Is  the  same  today,  as  It  was  on 
January  26. 

Also  our  7  Exclusive  postal  organizations 
as  recently  as  one  week  ago  on  February  12 
reaffirmed  our  absolute  and  total  opposition 
to  any  reform  leglslaUon,  such  as,  the  postal 
corporation  proposed  In  H.R.  11750.  While  I 
am  addressing  this  letter  and  enclosures  to 
you.  particularly,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  the  enclosed 
postal  employees-  benefits  "package"  Is  the 
legislative  position  of  all  7  exclusive  postal 
employee  organizations  representing  700,000 
postal  workers  in  collective  bargaining  with 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

It  is  our  liopt  that  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carefully  review  Exhibit  C,  which 
Is  our  proposed  "Chapter  8— Labca--Manage- 
ment  and  Personnel  Relations."  Basically, 
the  provisions  In  Chapter  8  have  been  taken 
from  established  labor  laws,  including  the 
following  Acts:  Norrls-LaGuardla,  NaUonal 
Labor  RelaUons.  Taft-Hartley,  and  Landrum- 
Grlflln  in  addition,  there  are  provisions  from 
ExecuUve  Order  11491  signed  by  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  on  October  29,  1969.  Most 
of  Chapter  8  would  finally  provide  recogni- 
tion of  postal  labor  organizations,  coUecUve 
bargaining,  and  labor-management  relaUons 
for  postal  employees  sUnUar  to  that  esUb- 
llshed  more  than  30  years  ago  for  manage- 
ment and  Ubor  In  the  private  sector. 

We  are  also  enclosing  for  your  information 
two  editorials  published  In  the  February, 
1970  Issue  of  our  UFPC  Union  Postal  Clerk 
and  Postal  Transport  Journal. 

These  editorials  entlUed,  "Unfair  Labor 
Practice"  and  "Who's  DlscrlminaUng"  effec- 
tively contradict  and  destroy  the  felonious 
arguments  of  the  unaffiliated  National  Postal 
Union  and  National  AUiance  of  Federal  and 
Postal  Employees,  who  are  opposed  to  the 
exclusive  recognition  and  bargaining  rights 
which  our  7  Exclusive  postal  employee 
organizations  originally  won  under  the  Ken- 
nedy Executive  Order  10988  and  presenUy 
provided  for  in  the  Nixon  Executive  Order 
11491.  We  propose  to  have  these  rights  be- 
come a  matter  of  law  through  enactment  of 
either  the  enclosed  "Chapter  8  of  Exhibit 
C,  Chapter  47  of  Title  VH,  of  HSt.  4",  or  "H.R. 
4803  and  S.  309." 

We  will  appreciate  your  support  of  the 
enclosed  position  statement*  concerned  with 
postal  employee  benefits  and  guarantees 
under  anv  postal  reform  legislation  approved 
by  your  Committee  and  equally  Important 
opposition  to  the  posUl  corporation  concept 
proposed  in  HJt.  11750. 

Your  continuing  Interest  In  the  leglslaUve 
program  of  the  United  FederaUon  of  Postal 
Clerks  and  the  other  6  Exclusive  postal 
organlzaUons  referred  to  in  this  letter,  and 
named  below.  Is  appreciated  very  much. 

President  Francis  S.  FUbey,  United  Federa- 
Uon of  PosUl  Clerks  (AFL-CIO) 

President  James  H.  Rademacher.  National 
AssoclaMon  of  Letter  Carriers  (AFL-CIO) 
President  Monroe  Crafcle,  NaUonal  Associa- 


tion of  Post  Office  &  General  Services  Main- 
tenance Employes  (AFL-CIO) 

President  Michael  J.  Cullen.  National  As- 
soclaUon  of  Special  DeUvery  Messengers 
(AFL-CIO) 

President  Chester  W.  Parrlsh.  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Motor  Vehicle  Em- 
ployes (AFL-CIO) 

President  Lonnle  L.  Johnson,  National  As- 
sociation of  Post  Office  Mall  Handlers,  Watch- 
men. Messengers  &  Group  Leaders  (AFL- 
CIO) 

President  Herbert  F.  Alfrey.  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association 
Sincerely. 

Patrick  J.  Nilan. 
I^egislative  Director. 


Postal  Reform  and  Postal  Pat 
The  seven  exclusive  postal  ezoployet  labor 
organizations  named  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  statement  agree  that  the  employee  ben- 
efits outlined  In  this  position  statement  nec- 
essarily must  be  specifically  provided  for  in 
any  act  which  may  result  from  pending  post- 
al reform  &  postal  pay  legislation- 

I.   COMFKNSATION 

(a)  Effective  January  1.  1970:  A  new  wage 
scale  shall  be  established  with  the  present 
Step  3  becoming  Step  1  and  the  Steps  12A- 
123  of  H.R.  13000  becoming  Steps  11  and  12. 
There  will  be  Just  12  steps  and  the  pay  wiU 
range  from  $6588-»8866  annually.  ThU  Is  Just 
the  two-step  Increase  originally  provided  for 
m  HJl.  13000.  However,  in  order  that  postal 
employees  currently  In  Steps  10  and  11  will 
be  able  to  aectire  the  same  top  pay  as  other 
workers,  the  new  two  steps  have  been  added. 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1970:  The  leglslaUon 
must  include  an  "iron-cUd"  agreement  In 
the  Act  Itself  providing  for  a  postal  employee 
wage  Increase  consistent  with  wages  paid  em- 
ployees In  the  private  sector  and  based  on 
the  most  current  B.L^.  wage  survey  report. 

(c)  Effective  January  1,  1971:  The  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  13000,  Section  4  (on  pages  39 
and  40)  fr««>tMiine  Section  3552  (a)  of  Title 
39,  U.S.  Code  to  esUblish  a  new  schedule  of 
pay  steps  for  postal  employees  shaU  be  pro- 
vided for. 

H.   FRINCX   BENXfTTS 

All  so-caUed  fringe  benefits,  including  such 
Items  as  annual  leave,  sick  leave,  health 
benefits,  life  Insurance,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, uniform  allowances,  etc.,  in  effect  on 
December  SI,  1970,  shaU  be  continued  as 
minimum  benefits  for  postal  employees.  Nei- 
ther management  nor  employee  labor  orga- 
nizations can  subsequently  bargain  below 
such  benefits  as  the  status  of  each  such  Item 
In  effect  on  December  31,  1970,  Is  established 
as  the  "floor." 

m.    POLICT   ON   COMPENSATION    AND   BENETITS 

Amend  Section  805,  page  67  of  the  Com- 
mittee Print  to  read  as  follows: 

"805.  Policy  on  compensation  and  benefits 
and  performance  of  service, 

<a)  "It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Authority 
to  maintain  compensation  and  benefits  for 
all  employees  on  a  standard  of  comparability 
to  the  compensation  and  benefits  paid  or  to 
be  paid  under  negotiated  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  in  the  private  sectors  of  the 
economy,  such  compensations  and  benefits  to 
be  national  in  scope. 

(b)  "It  shall  further  be  the  policy  of  the 
Authority  that  all  services  which  the  Author- 
ity Is  required  to  provide,  or  provides,  under 
this  Act  shall  be  performed  exclusively  by 
employees  of  the  Authority." 

TV.    ADVISORY    COtTNClL LABOR    REPRESENTATION 

Amend  Section  212(a)  (1)  (page  16)  of  the 
Committee  Print  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  four  persons  from  among  persons 
nominated  by  those  labor  organizations  rec- 
ognized as  national  exclusive  collective  bar- 
gaining representatives  for  employees  of  the 
Authority." 
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T.  dvn.  snvicx  status 

(a>  Specific  provisions  shall  make  certain 
that  ALL  employees  (those  employed  as  of 
December  31.  1970.  and  in  the  future)  SHALL 
be  employed  with  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
status  and  protection.  This  status  cannot  be 
changed  or  eliminated  by  management  and 
or  employee  labor  organizations. 

lb)  Specific  provisions  shall  make  certain 
that  ALL  employees  (those  employed  as  of 
December  31.  1970.  and  in  the  future)  SHALL 
continue  as  participants  in  the  VS.  Ctvtl 
Service  Rettremcnt  System. 

(C»  Employees  of  the  Authority  shall  re- 
ceive all  future  increases  In  Civil  Service 
benefits  such  as.  Improvements  m  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System. 

vi.  coLLxerivE  bargaining 

Executive  Order  11491  shall  be  the  instru- 
ment for  collective  bargaining  between  the 
Post  Ofllce  Department  and  employee  labor 
organizaUons  during  the  1970  transitional 
period. 

A  separate  document  Is  attached  to  this 
position  statement  as  a  substitute  for  ex- 
isting language  In  'Chapter  8 — Labor  Man- 
agement and  Personnel  Relations'  of  any 
postal  reform-pay  legislation. 

VU.  EXISTING   LAW* 

Specific  language  must  be  inserted  to  re- 
tain all  existing  US.  laws  considered  in  the 
best  interests  of  postal  workers,  particularly, 
in  regard  to  protection  of  existing  employee 
benefits  and  rlghte.  No  postal  reform-pay 
legislation  should  automatically  repeal  such 
Vaxc! 

Vin.  GCKTXAL — AMENDMENTS 

It  Will  be  necessary  to  have  proper  lan- 
guage prepared  and  inserted  In  the  postal 
reform-pay  legislative  draft  as  follows  (a) 
Proposed  amendment  to  transportation  title 
as  provided  in  Eihiltit  A. 

(b)  proposed  amendment  to  appointment 
of  rural  letter  carriers  as  provided  in  Exhibit 
B.  Also,  appropriate  language  inserted  In 
Section  801(a).  page  50  of  the  Committee 
Print  to  require  first  consideration  of  career 
employees  in  the  post  office  where  postmaster 
or  rural  letter  carrier  vacancies  occur  when 
filling  such  vacancies. 

(c)  Proposed  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  existing  language  in  "Chapter  3 — Labor 
Management  and  Personnel  Relations"  as 
provided  in  Exhibit  C  (final  language  to 
come). 

ExHorr  A 

Sul»titut«  the  following  language  in  lines 
7  through  13  on  page  95  of  the  Committee 
Print: 

(d)ll)  Before  contracting  for  transporta- 
tion of  mail  under  subsection  la)  (4)  of  this 
section,  the  Postmaster  General  shall  cause 
a  cost  study  to  be  made  of  iransj-orilng  such 
mall  by  Government-owned  vehicle  service. 
He  may  contract  for  such  transportation  of 
the  mail  only  if  the  Government -owned 
motor  vehicle  service  is  higher  than  the  cost 
of  contracting. 

(2)  AU  mall  moving  between  an  airport 
and  a  post  office  at  which  there  is  established 
a  Government-owned  motor  vehicle  service 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  shall.  U  possi- 
ble, be  transported  by  such  Government- 
owned  motor  vehicles,  provided  that  such 
mails  need  not  be  so  transported  when  the 
distance  between  the  post  office  and  the  air- 
port is  in  excess  of  35  miles. 

EXHIBTT     B 

Amend  the  Committee  Print  to  include  the 
following  language,  as  Indicated:  Page  50, 
Sec.  801(a) 

"To  provide  career  status  as  rural  carrier 
to  certain  qualified  substitute  rural  letter 
carriers  o<  reciird.  That,  notwithstanding, 
any  other  civil  law.  rule,  or  regulaUon.  each 
qualified  substitute  rural   letter  carrier  o« 


record  who  has  rendered  at  least  three  years 
of  satisfactory  service  in  such  capacity  shall 
be  made  eligible  to  receive  a  career  appoint- 
ment upon  satisfactory  completion  of  a  non- 
competitive examination,  similar  to  that 
given  other  employees  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  a  rural  route  position. 

Said  appointment  to  be  made  to  any  rural 
rotite  vacancy  remaining  unfilled  after  re- 
assignment procedures  of  career  employees 
at  the  local  office  have  been  completed." 

Important:  It  is  also  essential  that  addi- 
tional language,  as  appropriate,  be  Intro- 
duced in  Section  801(a)  starting  on  page  50 
of  the  Committee  Print  to  require:  that 
FIRST  consideration  shall  be  given  to  career 
employees  within  the  post  office  where  a  post- 
master or  rural  letter  carrier  vacancy  occurs 
in  making  appointmenu  to  fill  such  vacan- 
cies. 

ExHurr    C 

(Tlie  following  is  submitted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Sections  807-809  and  11  lid)  of  the 
proposed  Postal  Reform  and  Salary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1970: ) 


CHAPTEa     S — LA«OR-MANACEMrNT     AND 
PEKSONNEL     BCLATIONS 

Section  801.  Definitions,  as  used  In  this 
chapter — 

(a)  "Employee"  means  an  employee  of  the 
Postal  Service  but  does  not  Include,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter,  a  supervisor; 

(b)  ""Supervisor"  means  an  employee  hav- 
ing authority,  in  the  Interest  of  the  Postal 
Service,  to  hire,  transfer,  suspend,  lay  off. 
recall,  promote,  discharge,  assign,  reward,  or 
discipline  other  employees  or  responsibility 
to  direct  them,  or  to  evaluate  their  perform- 
ance, or  to  adjust  their  grievances,  or  effec- 
tively to  recommend  such  action.  If  In  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  the  exercise  of 
authority  Is  not  of  a  merely  routine  or  cleri- 
cal nature,  but  requires  the  use  of  In- 
dependent Judgment: 

(c)  "Labor  organization"  means  an  or- 
ganization of  any  kind  In  which  employees 
participate  and  which  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with 
labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours 
of  employment,  conditions  of  work,  griev- 
ances, personnel  policies  and  practices,  or 
other  matters  affecting  the  working  condi- 
tions of  employees:  but  does  not  Include  an 
organization  which— 

( 1 )  conslsu  of  management  officials  or 
supervisors:  or 

(2)  dlscrlmlnatea  with  regard  to  the  terms 
or  conditions  of  membership  t)ecause  of  race, 
color,  creed,  sex.  age.  or  national  origin: 

(d)  "Agency  management"  means  the  Ex- 
ecuUve  Council  and  all  other  management 
officials,  supervisors,  and  other  represenu- 
tlves  of  the  Postal  Service  having  authority 
to  act  for  the  PoeUl  Service  on  any  matters 
relating  to  the  Implementation  of  the  labor- 
management  relations  program  established 
under  this  chapter: 

(c)  "Council"'  means  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Council  established  under  Execu- 
Uve  Order  11491: 

If)  "Assistant  Secretary"  njcans  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations: 

(g)   "Professional  employee"'  means. 

(I)  any  employee  engaged  in  work  (A) 
predominantly  intellectual  and  varied  in 
character  as  opposed  to  routine,  mental, 
manual,  mechanical,  or  physical  work;  (B) 
involving  the  consistent  exercise  of  discretion 
and  Judgment  In  iu  performance;  (C)  of 
such  a  character  that  the  output  produced 
or  the  result  accomplished  cannot  be  stand- 
ardized in  relation  to  a  given  period  of  time; 
iD)  requiring  knowledge  of  an  advanced  type 
In  a  field  of  science  or  learning  customarily 
acquired  by  a  prolonged  course  of  specialized 
Intellectual  instruction  and  study  In  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  or  a  bocpltal,  as 
distinguished  from  a  general  academic  edu- 
cation or  from  an  apprenticeship  or  from 


training  in  the  performance  of  routine  men- 
tal, manual,  or  physical  processes;  or 

III)  any  employee,  who  (A)  has  completed 
the  courses  of  specialized  Intellectual  In- 
strucUon  and  study  described  In  clause  (D) 
of  paragraph  (i),  and  |B)  Is  performing  re- 
lated work  under  the  supervision  of  a  pro- 
fessional person  to  qualify  himself  to  become 
a  professional  employee  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (I). 

KIGIITS  or  EMPLOYEES 

Section  802.  Employees  shall  have  the  right 
to  self-organization  to  form.  Join,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  to  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, and  to  engage  in  other  concerted  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining 
or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection,  and  shall 
also  have  the  right  to  refrain  from  any  or 
all  of  such  activities  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  right  may  be  affected  by  an  agreement 
requiring  membership  In  a  labor  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  employment  as  author- 
ized In  Section  803(a)  (3). 

VNPAIX     LABOR    PRACTICES 

Section  8031  a).  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  the  Postal  Service,  agency  man- 
agement, or  a  supervisor — 

( 1 )  to  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce 
employees  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed in  Section  802: 

1 2)  to  dominate  or  Interfere  with  the  for- 
mation or  administration  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization: 

(3)  by  discrimination  in  regard  to  hire  or 
tentire  of  employment  or  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  employment  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage membership  in  any  labor  organiza- 
tion: provided  that  nothing  In  this  chapter 
or  In  any  other  statute  of  the  United  States 
shall  preclude  the  Postal  Service  from  mak- 
ing an  agreement  with  a  labor  organization 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment 
membership  therein  on  or  after  the  30th  day 
following  the  beginning  of  such  employment 
or  the  effective  date  of  such  agreement, 
whichever  is  the  later, 

(1)  If  such  labor  organization  Is  the  ex- 
clusive representative  of  the  employees  as 
provided  In  Section  804  In  the  appropriate 
coUecUve  bargaining  unit  covered  by  such 
agreement  when  made:  provided  further,  that 
the  PosUl  Service  shall  not  JusUfy  any  dis- 
crimination against  an  employee  for  non- 
membcrsblp  In  a  labor  organization 

(A)  If  It  has  reasonable  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  such  membership  was  not  avail- 
able to  the  employee  on  the  same  terms  and 
condlUons  generally  appUcable  to  other 
members,  or 

(B)  If  It  has  reasonable  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  membership  was  denied  or  ter- 
minated for  reasons  other  than  the  failure 
of  the  employee  to  tender  the  periodic  dues 
and  the  initiation  fees  uniformly  required 
as  a  condition  of  acquiring  or  reUlnIng 
membership: 

(4)  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  an  employee  because  he  has  filed 
charges  or  given  testimony  under  this  chap- 
ter, or  In  connection  with  any  grievance  or 
adverse  action  case: 

(5)  to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  labor  organization  representing  Its  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 804. 

SecUon  803(b).  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  labor  organization  or  Its 
agents — 

(1)  to  restrain  or  coerce  (A)  employees  In 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  In  Sec- 
tion 802:  provided,  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  a  labor  organization 
to  prescribe  Its  own  rules  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  membership 
therein:  or  (B)  the  Postal  Service  In  the  se- 
lection of  lU  representatives  for  the  purposes 
of  collecUve  bargaining  or  the  adjustment  of 
grievances: 

(2)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  the  Postal 
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Service  to  discriminate  against  an  employee 
in  violation  of  Section  803(a)(3)  or  to  dis- 
criminate against  an  employee  with  respect 
to  whom  membership  In  such  organization 
has  been  denied  or  terminated  on  some 
wound  other  than  his  failure  to  tender  the 
^rlodlc  dues  and  the  initiation  fees  uni- 
formly required  as  a  condition  of  acquiring 
or  retaining  membership: 

(3)  to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  Postal  Service,  provided  It  U  the  ex- 
clusive representative  ot  the  employees  of 
the  Postal  Service  subject  to  the  provisions 

of  Section  804:  ^  »,„  „„ 

(4)  to  require  of  employees  covered  by  an 
agreement  authorized  under  sub-section 
803(a)  (3) .  the  payment,  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  becoming  a  member  of  such  or- 
aanlzatlon.  of  a  fee  In  an  auiount  which  the 
Assistant  secretary  finds  excessive  or  dis- 
criminatory under  all  the  circumstances.  In 
making  such  a  finding,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors,  the  practices  and  customs  ot  labor 
oreanlzations  in  the  Postal  Service,  and  the 
wages    currently    paid    to    the    employees 

affected.  _,  ..,, 

Section  803  (c>.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  to  bargain  collectively  »fjhe  per- 
formance of  the  mutual  obligation  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  labor  organizations 
which  are  the  exclusive  representatives  of 
IW  employees  to  meet  at  reasonable  times 
and  confer  In  good  faith  with  respect  to 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment,  or  the  negotiation  of  an 
agreement,  or  any  question  arising  there- 
under, and  the  execution  of  a  written  con- 
tract incorporating  any  agreement  reached 
if  requested  by  either  party,  but  such  obliga- 
tion does  not  compel  either  party  to  agree 
to  a  proposal  or  require  the  making  of  a 
concession,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 

"°^ctlon  803(d).  The  Assistant  Secretary 
is  empowered,  as  provided  in  Executive  Or- 
der 11491.  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  commls- 
aon  of  any  unfair  labor  practice  defined  In 
this  chapter.  This  power  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  any  other  means  of  adjustment 
or  prevention  that  has  been  or  may  be  es- 
tablUhed  by  agreement,  law.  or  otherwise. 

EMPLOYEE    REPRESENTATION 

Section  804.  Labor  organizations  desig- 
nated or  selected  for  the  purposes  of  col- 
lective bargaining  by  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  a  unit  appropriate  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  be  the  exclusive  representatives 
of  all  the  employees  In  such  unit  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining  In  respect 
to  rates  of  pay.  wages,  hours  of  employment, 
or  other  conditions  of  employment:  provided, 
that  any  Individual  employee  or  group  of 
employees  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time 
to  present  grievances  to  agency  management 
and  to  have  such  grievances  adjusted,  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  the  bargaining  rep- 
resentaUve  as  long  as  the  adjustment  Is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  ap- 
pUcable collective  bargaining  contract  or 
agreement  in  effect:  provided,  further,  that 
the  bargaining  representative  has  been  given 
opporttinlty  to  be  present  at  such  adjtjst- 

ment. 

Section  805.  Exclusive  Recognition — 

(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  accord  ex- 
clusive recognition  to  a  labor  organization 
when  the  organization  has  been  sleeted  by 
a  majority  of  the  employees  In  an  appropri- 
ate unit  as  their  representative.  The  sole 
units  which  shall  be  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collecUve  bargaining  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  the  national  craft  units 
previously  established  under  ExeowUve  Order 

10988.  ,       , 

(b)  AU  grants  of  recognition  previously 
Issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
other  than  a  national  exclusive  basis  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  contracts  entered  Into 
pursiiant  to  such  granta  of  recognition  shall 


be  permitted  to  expire  upon  their  normal 
expiration  date  but  no  later  than  March  31. 

1970. 

(c)  Formal  and  Informal  recognition  pre- 
viously granted  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment shall  be  terminated  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter,  and 
all  relationships  thereby  established  shaU 
Immediately  be  terminated. 

(d)  Granu  of  national  exclusive  recogni- 
tion and  national  agreements  and  supple- 
mente  entered  into  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10988 
and  Executive  Order  11491  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Postal  Service  until  altered  or 
amended  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

(e)  Whenever  a  petition  shaU  have  been 
filed  m  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
may'  be  prescribed  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 

tar}"— 

(I)  by  an  employee  or  group  of  employees 
or  any  labor  organization  acting  In  their  be- 
half alleging  that  a  substantial  number  of 
employees  (A)  wish  to  be  represented  for 
collective  bargaining  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion and  that  the  Postal  Service  declines  to 
recognize  such  labor  organization  as  the  rep- 
resentative defined  In  Section  805(a),  or  (B) 
assert  that  the  labor  organization,  which 
has  been  certified  or  Is  being  currently  recog- 
nized by  the  Postal  Service  as  the  bargain- 
ing representative,  is  no  longer  a  representa- 
tive as  defined  in  Section  805(a) :  or 

(ii)  by  the  Postal  Service,  alleging  that 
one  or  more  labor  organizations  have  pre- 
sented to  it  a  claim  to  be  recognized  as  the 
representative  defined  in  Section  805(a). 
the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  investigate  such 
petition  and  If  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  question  of  representation  exlste 
he  shall  provide  for  an  appropriate  hearing 
upon  due  notice.  Such  hearing  may  be  con- 
ducted by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  who  shall  not  make  any 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto.  If 
the  Assistant  Secretary  finds  upon  the  record 
of  such  hearing  that  such  a  question  of 
representation  exists,  he  shall  direct  an  elec- 
tion by  secret  ballot  and  shall  certify  the 
results  thereof. 

Section  806.  No  election  shaU  be  directed  in 
any  bargaining  unit  within  which,  in  the 
preceding  twelve-month  period,  a  vaUd  elec- 
tion shall  have  been  held.  In  any  election 
where  none  of  the  choices  on  the  ballot  re- 
ceives a  majority,  a  runoff  shall  be  con- 
ducted, the  ballot  providing  for  a  selection 
between  the  two  choices  receiving  the  largest 
and  second  largest  number  of  valid  votes  cast 
In  the  election.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  vote, 
additional  runoff  elections  shall  be  con- 
ducted until  a  majority  vote  has  been 
achieved. 

Section  807.  A  unit  shall  not  be  established 
which  Includes — 

(a)  any  management  official  or  supervisor; 

(b)  an  employee  engaged  In  Postal  Serv- 
ice personnel  work  in  other  than  a  purely 
clerical  capacity; 

(c)  both  professional  and  non -professional 
employees,  tmless  a  majority  of  the  profes- 
sional employees  vote  for  Inclusion  in  the 
unit. 

Section  808.  All  elections  shall  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, or  persons  designated  by  him.  and  shall 
be  by  secret  ballot.  Each  employee  eligible 
to  vote  shall  be  provided  the  opportunity  to 
choose  the  labw  organization  he  wishes  to 
represent  him,  from  among  those  on  the 
ballot,  or  "no  union,"  unless  "no  union"  has 
been  dropped  from  the  ballot  pursuant  to 
Section  806. 

Section  809.  A  petition  filed  under  sub- 
section 805(a)  (1)  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  signed  by  thirty  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  employees  in  the  appropriate  unit 
alleging  they  desire  that  an  election  be  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  sub- 
section 805(a)(1). 


Section  810.  When  a  labor  organization 
holds  national  exclusive  recognition,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  deduct  the  regular  and 
periodic  initiation  fees,  dues,  and  assessmenta 
of  the  organization  from  the  pay  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  in  the  unit  of  recog- 
nition: provided,  that  the  Postal  Service  has 
received  from  each  employee,  whose  account 
such  deductions  are  made,  a  written  assign- 
ment which  shall  be  irrevocable  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year;  provided,  however, 
that  deductions  being  made  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  pursuant  to  Standard  Form  No. 
1187  (Request  and  Authorization  for  Volun- 
tary Allotment  of  Compensation  for  Payment 
of  Employee  Organization  Dues)  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  enactment,  shall  continue  to 
be  made  by  the  Postal  Service  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  authorizations  where 
the  labor  organizations  which  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  authorizations  hold  national 
exclusive  recognition. 

MISCEIXAN  EOVS 

Section  811.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shaU 
have  authority  from  time  to  time  to  make, 
amend,  and  rescind.  In  a  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Section  812.  Appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  regarding  xinfalr  labor 
practice  proceedings,  and  representation  pro- 
ceedings made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
may  be  taken  to  the  Council  in  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Council  In  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 


STANDARDS    OF    CONDnCT    POB    LABOR 
ORCANIZAITONS 

Section  813.  Labor  organizations  which 
are  accorded  national  exclusive  recognition 
under  this  chapter  shall  comply  with  the 
standards  of  conduct  for  labor  organizations 
established  vmder  Executive  Order  11491. 

PROVISIONS    OF     COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS 

Section  814(a).  Collective  bargaining 
agreementa  between  the  Postal  Service  and 
bargaining  representatives  recognized  pur- 
suant to  Section  805  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
effective  for  not  less  than  two  (2)  years 
but  no  more  than  three   (3)   years. 

Section  814(b).  Collective  bargaining 
agreements  between  the  Postal  Service  and 
bargaining  representatives  recognized  pur- 
suant to  Section  805  of  this  chapter  may 
include  any  procedures  for  resolution  by  the 
parties  of  grievances  and  adverse  actions. 
Including  procedures  culminating  In  bind- 
ing third-party  arbitrations,  or  the  parties 
may  adopt  any  such  procedures  by  mutual 
agreement  in  the  event  of  a  dispute. 

Section  814(c).  The  Postal  Service  and 
bargaining  representatives  recognized  pur- 
suant to  Section  805  may  by  mutual  agree- 
ment adopt  any  procedures  for  the  resolu- 
tion or  disputes  or  Impasses  arising  In  the 
negotUtion  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  parties  adopt  such  procedures  and  not 
rely  on  the  procedures  prescribed  In  Section 
815  of  this  chapter. 

Section  815.  Disputes, 
(a)  Where  there  U  in  effect  a  coUective 
bargaining  agreement  no  party  to  such 
agreement  shall  terminate  or  modify  such 
agreement  unless  the  party  desiring  such 
termination  or  modification  serves  written 
notice  upon  the  other  party  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  proposed  termination  or  modi- 
fication not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  thereof,  or  not  less  than 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  time  It  U  proposed 
to  make  such  termination  or  modification. 
The  party  serving  such  notice  shaU  notify 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  of  the  existence  of  a  dispute  within 
forty-five  days  of  such  notice,  provided  no 
agreement  has  been  reached  by  that  time. 
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(b)  In  the  event  the  p«rtlea  fall  to  reach 
agreement  or  to  adopt  a  procedure  providing 
for  a  binding  resolution  of  a  dispute  by  the 
expiration  date  of  the  agreement  in  effect,  or 
the  date  of  the  propoeed  termination  or  mod- 
ification the  Federal  MedlaUon  and  Concilia- 
tion Director  shall  direct  the  establishment 
of  a  factflndlng  panel.  For  this  purpose  he 
sh.ill  submit  to  the  partlea  a  list  containing 
no  less  than  fifteen  names  of  neutral.  Im- 
partial persons  from  which  list  each  party, 
vithln  ten  days,  shall  select  one  person  The 
two  so  selected  shall  then  chooee  from  the 
list  a  third  person  who  shall  serve  aa  chair- 
man of  the  factflndlng  panel.  If  either  of  the 
p.u-tles  fall  to  select  a  person  or  If  the  two 
members  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  third 
person  within  three  days,  the  selection  shall 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Director.  The  factfinding  p.xnel 
shall  after  due  Investigation  Usue  a  report 
of  Its  findings,  with  or  without  recommen- 
daUona.  to  the  parties  no  later  ih.m  forty- 
five  days  from  the  dat«  of  the  lUi  of  names 
was  submitted. 

(c)(U  In  the  event  no  agreement  Is 
reached  within  ninety  days  after  the  expira- 
tion or  termination  of  the  agreement  or  date 
on  which  the  agreement  became  subject  to 
modification  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  or  If  the  parties  decide  upon 
arbitration  but  do  not  agree  upon  the  pro- 
cedures therefor,  an  arbitration  board  shall 
be  established  consisting  of  three  members, 
not  members  of  the  factflndlng  panel,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  Authority, 
one  by  the  bargaining  representative  of  the 
employees,  and  the  third  by  the  two  thus 
selected  If  either  of  the  parties  falU  to 
select  a  member,  or  If  the  meml>ers  choaen 
by  the  parUes  fall  to  agree  on  the  third  per- 
son within  flve  days  after  their  flrst  meeting, 
the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Federal 
MedUtlon  and  Conciliation  Director  In  the 
event  the  parties  do  not  agree  on  the  fram- 
ing of  the  issues  to  be  submitted,  the  fact- 
finding panel  shall  frame  the  Issues  and  sub- 
mit them  to  the  arbitration  board. 

(cM2»  Tb*  arbitration  board  shall  give 
the  parties  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  Includ- 
ing an  opportunity  to  present  evidence  In 
support  of  their  claims,  and  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  case  In  person,  by  counsel  or 
br  other  representative  as  they  may  elect, 
Dieclslona  of  the  arbitration  board  shall  be 
conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  parties. 

(d)  Co«U  of  the  arbitration  board  shall 
be  shared  equally  by  the  Poaul  Service  and 
the  bargaining  representative. 

Section  816.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  33.  1932.  47  Stat.  70  (29  U  SO.  ii  101- 
16),  shall  be  appUcable  with  respect  to  a 
case  growing  out  of  a  labor  dupute  between 
parties  subject  to  this  chapter. 

Section  817,  Except  to  the  extent  expreaaly 
provided  herein,  the  provisions  of  ExecuUve 
Order  11401  ahall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
Postal  Service  or  ita  employees  or  the  labor 
organizationa  who  are  their  representatives 
with  respect  to  matters  arising  under  this 
chapter. 

Section  818(a).  SulU  for  violation  of  con- 
tracu  between  the  Postal  Service  and  a  U- 
bor  organization  as  defined  In  this  chapter 
may  be  brought  In  any  district  court  o<  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ties without  respect  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy or  without  regard  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  parties, 

(b)  Any  labor  organization  which  repre- 
sente  employees  aa  defined  In  this  Act  and 
the  PosUl  Service  shall  be  bound  by  the  acts 
of  Its  agents  Any  such  labor  organization 
may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity  and  In  behalf 
of  the  employees  whom  It  repreaeuU  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  Any  money 
Judgment  against  a  labor  organization  In  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
enforceable  only  against  the  organization  as 
an  entity  and  against  Its  assets,  and  shall  not 


be  enforceable  against  any  Individual  mem- 
ber or  his  assets. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings by  or  against  labor  organizations 
In  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
district  courts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Juris- 
diction of  a  Inbor  organization  (1)  In  the 
district  In  which  such  orgtinlzatlon  main- 
tains Its  principal  offices,  or  (2)  In  any  dis- 
trict m  which  Its  duly  authorized  officers  or 
agents  are  engaged  in  representing  or  acting 
for  employee  members, 

(d)  The  service  of  summons,  subpenn.  or 
other  legal  proceis  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  labor 
organization.  In  his  c:ipaclty  aa  such,  shall 
constitute  service  upon  the  l.ibor  orgnnl- 
zatlon. 

Section  81?»,  The  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  11491  Usue<l  by  the  President  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  1969.  shall  continue  to  apply  In  lull 
to  employers  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
until  Janunry  1.  1971. 


UNFAm  Labo*  PBAcncK 
No  need  to  beat  about  the  bush.  Once  a 
union  has  been  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
employes  to  represent  them  In  a  given  bax- 
gaiuing  unit  the  employer  thereafter  Is  pro- 
lublt«l  from  asslsUiig  rival  unions  which 
want  to  displace  the  incumbent. 

In  fact  any  employer  who  tried  to  do  so 
would  quickly  find  himself  ctuirged  with 
an  unfair  lat>or  practice. 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument,  how- 
ever, that  an  employer  might  try  to  get 
away  with  It.  bow  best  could  he  help  rival 
unions  undercut  their  successful  opposition? 
One  podltive  way  would  be  to  help  the 
losers  finance  their  continuing  efforts — not 
necesaarlly  by  providing  actual  funds  but 
Just  by  making  it  easier  to  collect  from  the 
employers  own  workers.  That's  one  reason 
why.  In  the  private  sector,  only  the  rec- 
ognized union  U  given  the  privilege  of  a 
union  dues  check -oS  system. 

In  the  Postal  Service,  however,  the  situa- 
tion is  reversed— just  like  Alice  In  Wonder- 
land. Sure,  a  union  that  wins  exclusive  bar- 
gaining rights  la  given  the  dues  check-off 
but  any  similarity  to  private  industry  stops 
right  there. 

As  an  employer,  the  Post  Office  Department 
aUo  extends  dues  check-off  rights  to  any 
other  organlzaUon  In  the  same  bargaining 
unit,  regardless;  thus  exposing  lUell  to  the 
allegation,  at  least,  that  It  helps  to  under- 
mine lawful  bargaining  relationships  damo- 
cratlcally  established  In  each  bargaining 
imlt  by  a  majority  of  the  employes. 

So  we  ask;  Is  an  unfair  labor  practice  any 
less  unfair  because  it  happens  in  the  sector 
of  Government  employment? 
And  we  answer:  Hell,  no) 

WMu'S  DlStalMlNATINC? 

There  has  been  much  walling  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  on  the  part  of  certain  independ- 
ent postal  organizations  since  the  Issuance 
of  Executive  Order  11491.  especially  over 
those  parts  of  the  Order  covering  the  kind 
of  recognition  that  shall  exist. 

The  new  Order  provides  for  eventual  elimi- 
nation of  any  oUier  form  of  recognition  In 
any  bargaining  unit  where  an  organization 
gnlns  Bxcltjslve  Recognition, 

The  National  Postal  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Federal  and  Postal  Em- 
ployes have  launched  a  campaign  to  con- 
vince one  and  all  that  such  provisions  dis- 
criminate against  them  They  raise  the  spec- 
ter that  they  will  lose  their  present  National 
Formal  status  solely  because  they  are  Indus- 
trial type  unions  rather  than  craft  unions. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

They  will  eventually  lose  their  National 
PVjrmal  status  only  »)ccau9e  they  have  been 
unable  to  gain  National  Exclusive  Recogni- 
tion In  any  one  of  the  seven  crafts  of  postal 
employes.  This  fact  alone  should  be  a  suf- 
ficient corrective  for  those  who  may  be  mis- 


led by  NPU  or  Alliance  propaganda  that 
postal  employes  do  not  want  Industrial 
unionism  at  this  time. 

Let  us  examine  the  history  of  recognition 
In  the  Postal  Service. 

Upon  the  Issuance  of  Executive  Order 
10988  on  January  17.  1962.  the  Post  Office 
Department  set  up  procedures  to  hold  elec- 
tions among  the  rank  and  file  employes  to 
determine  which.  If  any.  employe  unions 
could  B;iln  National  Exclusive  RecoRnltlon 
for  all  employes,  or  which  could  gain  Na- 
tional Exclusive  Recognition  for  each  of  the 
existing  craft  groups  in  the  Postal  Service. 
This  election  was  held  during  the  period 
of  June  16- July  1.  1962. 

On  the  ballot  the  employe  could  vole  for 
one  of  twelve  choices. 

The  Alliance  sought  to  represent  all  postal 
emplovees. 

The  NPU  sought  "to  represent  all  postal 
employes  except  postmasters  and  super- 
visors." 

Neither  obUlned  sufficient  votes  to  gain 
the  right  to  represent  all  postal  employes. 
m  fact,  neither  of  them  gained  the  right  to 
Nn'ii-nal  Exclusive  Recognition  for  any  of 
the  seven  crafu.  That  was  almost  eight  years 
ago. 

In  those  Intervening  years  neither  of  them 
has  been  able  to  gain  National  Exclusive  for 
even  the  smallest  of  the  seven  crafu.  Nor 
has  either  of  them  been  able  to  secure  enough 
members  to  attempt  to  challenge  the  seven 
crafts  for  across-the-board  Industrial  na- 
tional exclusive  recognition. 

Only  with  the  Issuance  of  E.  O.  11491. 
which  they  so  deplore,  has  the  NPU  now 
been  able,  allegedly,  to  find  a  sufficient  Inter- 
est within  two  crafts  In  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a  national  election  In  those  two  crafts. 
For  only  through  E.  O.  11491  has  the  30'"r 
membership  requirement  now  been  eliml- 
n.itcd. 

In  October.  1969,  there  were  633.656  em- 
ployes in  the  combined  seven  crafts.  Had  the 
Alliance  and  the  NPU  then  merged  their 
postal  membership,  estimated  at  that  time 
to  total  107,000  members  (93,883  on  check- 
off), they  would  still  not  have  been  able  to 
moiint  a  challenge  for  National  Exclusive  for 
the  seven  crafU.  (Amount  needed  at  SO'Tc  = 
190.097) 

Indeed,  to  challenge  for  an  Individual  craft 
they  would  have  needed  only  the  following 
as  of  October,  1989: 

Special  Delivery  Measengen  Craft 1. 844 

Motor  Vehicle  Craft 8,769 

Maintenance   Craft 7.448 

Rural  Carrier  Craft 9,300 

Mall  Handler  Craft 13,804 

Letter  Carrier  Craft 60,930 

Clerk    Craft 92.999 

Here  are  two  postal  employe  organizations, 
with  a  combined  estimated  membership  of 
only  107.000,  attempting  to  convince  us  now 
that  Industrial  unionism  Is  the  choice  of 
posul  employes.  They  have  had  7',i  years  to 
try  to  gain  National  Exclusive  Recognition 
for  all  postal  employes  and  still  haven't 
gained  It  for  even  the  smallest  of  the  postal 
crafu.  Yet  they  now  want  E.  O.  11401  so 
changed  that  they  can  have  ytt  another  one. 
two.  or  three-year  period  to  conUnue  trying 
to  accomplish  what  they  have  been  unable 
to  do  in  the  preceding  7',i  years!  Not  p  bad 
deal  from  their  viewpoint. 

It  would  leave  those  of  us  who  have 
gained  National  Exclusive  BecognlUon  with 
the  continuing  obllgaUon  to  represent  all 
employes  in  our  crafu.  Including  their  mem- 
bers, while  they  sit  back  and  second  guess 
our  actions. 

Who  did  they  say  Is  being  discriminated 

against? 

Dkcams  or  liONO  Aco 
Next    time   you    write    your   congressman 
a  letter  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  that 
It  haant  always  b«n  possible  to  take  mxH 
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simple  rlghte  for  granted— even  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America! 

In  fact  It  was  only  75  years  ago  that  the 
flrst  of  several  "gag"  orders  prohibiting  the 
exercise  of  normal  freedom  by  postal  em- 
ployes was  Issued. 

Hereafter."  ruled  Postmaster  General  Wil- 
liam Wilson  m  1895,  "no  postmaster,  port 
office  clerk,  letter  carrier,  or  other  postal 
employe  shall  visit  Washington,  whether  on 
leave  with  or  without  pay.  lor  the  purpose 
of  influencing  legislation  before  Congress. 

But  that  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
Executive  Order  Issued  in  1902  by  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt  which  absolutely  forbade 
all  employes  of  the  Federal  government  from 
attempting  to  influence  in  their  own  Inter- 
est any  legislation  whatever,  whether  before 
Congress  or  In  committee. 

As  late  as  1909.  President  William  Howard 
Taft  extended  the  same  gag  to  officers  of 
the  Army.  Navy  and  Matf-ine  Corps  stationed 
m  Washington! 

Apparently  no  one  ever  thought  of  seek- 
ing redress  from  the  Supreme  Court  In  those 
days  Leaders  of  our  Federation  simply  de- 
fled  the  majesty  of  the  White  House  In  ap- 
pearances before  the  House  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee—the only  posUl  union  to  take  stich 
leadership.  Thus  did  the  Lloyd-LaFollette  Act 
of  1912  re-securing  our  right  of  petition 
Anally  become  law. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ENVIRONMENT 
PROGRAM 


(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
pennisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  environment  program  has  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  support  from  pubUc 
officials,  newspapers,  and  private  citizens 
all  across  the  Nation.  Aspects  of  the 
program  which  deal  with  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  and  solid  waste  are  all 
being  praised  as  far-reaching,  realistic 
solutions  to  some  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  facing  us  in  the  future. 

The   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer,   in   an 
editorial  enUUed  "Top-Notch  Environ- 
mental Plan,"  notes  that  this  plan  for 
positive  action  "should  not  be  treated  as 
a  Republican  program,  presented  to  over- 
come a  Democratic  lead  in  poUution  con- 
trol, but  as  a  nonpartisan  program  of 
such   overwhelming   importance   as   to 
transcend  politics,"  and  should  "receive 
an  enthusiastic  reception  in  Congress. ' 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
heed  this  advice,  and  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  their  attention,  as  follows: 
Top-NorcH  ENViaoNMtNTAi.  Plan 
President  Nixon  haa  presented  Congress 
with   a   top-notch   environmental    program 
based   on   excellent   ooncepU   of    pollution 
control.  If  properly  funded.  It  will  enable 
the  nation  to  begin  making  reparations  for 
past  damage  to  the  air,  water  and  land — 
one    of    Mr.    Nixon's    major    goaU    for    the 

19708. 

Federal  spending  for  his  clean  water  pro- 
gram—a M-bllllon  federal  and  86-bllllon 
state  and  local  effort^wlll  proceed  at  a  much 
faster  pace  than  originally  Indicated.  Mr. 
Nixon  calU  for  federal  granU  to  cities  of  81 
billion  a  year  for  the  next  four  years,  and 
a  review  in  1973  of  future  needs. 

We  are  pleased  that  be  has  stepped  up  the 
spending  schedule,  originally  designed  to  be 
stretched  over  nine  years,  and  that  he 
recognizes  a  M-blUlon  federal  Investment 
may  not  be  enough. 

Excellent  concepte  embraced  In  his  clean 
water  program  are  rlvershed  control  of  pollu- 


tion, effluent  standards  for  Industrial  and 
municipal  poUuUon  sources,  stiff  penalties 
for  violators,  a  financing  authority  to  help 
cities  and  states,  sell  wastewater  treatment 
bonds. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  an  equally  sound  air  pollu- 
tion control  program,  calling  for  much 
lighter  controU  on  auto  pollution  and  de- 
velopment of  a  virtually  pollution-free  auto 
by  1975,  federal  controls  on  auto  fuel,  uni- 
form air  quality  standards,  and  uniform 
emission  standards  for  especially  hazardous 
poUutanU. 

His  imaginative  solid  waste  program  seeks 
to  recycle  materials  normally  thrown  away 
or  left  stacked  in  unsightly  piles  In  Junk 
yards.  ^.     . 

This  Is  a  smashing  no  pun  program  that 
should  receive  an  enthusiastic  reception  In 
Congress.  It  should  not  be  treated  as  a  Re- 
publican program,  presented  to  overcome  a 
Democratic  lead  in  pollution  control  but  as 
a  nonpartisan  program  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing importance  as  to  transcend  politics. 

Pollution  control  activities  are  popping  on 
the  local  front: 

The  state  threatens  to  prosecute  Cleveland 
If  It  does  not  come  up  In  60  days  with  a  spe- 
cific sewage  plant  construction  schedtile.  Pine. 
Cleveland  needs  a  spur  to  get  going  on  Its 
water  cleanup  program. 

Cleveland  suspends  new  water  connections 
to  the  suburbs  until  It  can  review  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  sewer  systems.  If  they  aren't 
adequate,  no  more  new  water  service.  The 
object  Is  laudable:  to  force  suburbs  Into  re- 
gional sewer  systems,  either  In  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  or  some  other  draining  basin. 

The  suburbs  hold  up  action  In  suing  the 
city  over  Its  increased  sewer  rates  until  city, 
suburbs  and  county  can  explore  a  regional 
sewer  and  water  system.  Good.  Cooperation 
here  Is  necessary. 


SDS  RECRUITED  CANECUTTERS  SET 
NO  RECORDS  IN  CUBA 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  Introduced  legislation  designed  to 
curb  overseas  travel  by  various  radical 
groups  who  seek  to  make  common  cause 
with  our  enemies  In  an  effort  to  thwart 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. At  that  time,  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  stated  that 
if  the  SDS  was  able  to  recruit  some  of 
our  young  radicals  to  cut  cane  in  Cuba, 
it  might  be  the  first  hard  work  some  of 
them  had  ever  done.  Evidently  they  did 
not  work  too  hard.  The  press  reports  that 
Castro  lost  money  on  his  American  con- 
tingent. However,  I  am  sUU  distressed  at 
the  propaganda  value  of  this  Journey  by 
these  young  people,  and  still  feel  that  our 
State  Dei>artment  needs  the  statutory 
authority  to  regulate  travel  to  unfriendly 
nations,  for  which  I  will  continue  to 
press.  Therefore,  I  commend  this  article 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Jan- 
uary 27. 1970,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
U.S.  HAavESTEBS  Brinc  No  PRorrrs.  Casteo 

DlSCOVEBS 

WASHiHGTON.  January  36— The  216  Ameri- 
cans who  went  to  Cuba  late  last  year  to  help 
Fidel  Castro  harvest  sugar  cost  him  more 
than  they  were  worth. 

The  transportation,  care  and  feeding  of  the 
Americans  came  to  more  than  three  times 
the  warth  of  the  sugar  they  harvested  U.S. 
sources  said. 


They  estimated  that  each  American  har- 
vested $83  worth  of  sugar. 

They  reckoned  that  Castro  laid  out  at  least 
8160  for  transportation  and  $112  for  food 
and  other  living  expenses  for  each  of  the 
harvesters  during  their  eight-week  stay  in 
Cuba,  for  a  total  of  $272. 

A   *40,000  DEFicrr 
The  difference  adds  up  to  a  total  loss  of 
$40  724  for  Castro — a  deficit  that  presumably 
will  be  extracted  In  some  fashion  from  the 
Cuban  people. 

The  quixotic  economics  of  the  sugar-har- 
vesting project  apparently  have  caused  no 
concern  either  In  Cuba  or  among  other  Amer- 
icans desirous  of  helping  Castro  In  the  cane 
fields. 

He  reportedly  Is  preparing  to  welcome  an- 
other 400  said  to  have  volunteered  to  help 
him  harvest  10  mlUlon  tons  of  sugar  this 
year. 

The  flrst  contingent  of  216  Americans,  In- 
cluding a  sizeable  number  of  Studente  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  went  by  air  via  Mexico 
to  Cuba  last  month. 

They  volunteered  to  work  six  weeks  cutting 
sugar  cane  and  then  were  to  be  given  a  two- 
week  tour  of  Cuba.  They  are  scheduled  to 
leave  for  home  soon. 

During  their  cane-cuttlng,  they  were  Joined 
by  Cubans  and  by  "volunteer  '  detachments 
of  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  who  also 
went  to  Cuba  to  help  vrith  the  sugar  Harvest. 
The  Vietnamese  presented  the  Americans 
with  rings  made  of  metal  from  U.S.  Airplanes 
downed  In  Vietnam. 

Castro  has  welcomed  other  foreign  volun- 
teer cane-cutters,  including  77  North  Koreans 
who  arrived  In  Havana  Jan.  12.  A  delegation 
of  3 1  Bulgarians  Is  en  route. 

INADEQUATE    MIIXS 

Last  July,  a  contingent  of  Russian  sailors 
from  a  red  fleet  naval  squadron  visiting  Cuba 
made  a  brief  cane-cuttlng  expedition  to  the 
sugar  fields  as  Castro  was  beginning  the 
harvest.  A  Cuban  photo  of  the  fleet  admiral 
cutting  cane  suggested  he  was  not  overjoyed 
with  his  task. 

U.S.  sources  doubt  If  the  field  work  of  the 
volunteers  will  help  Castro  reach  his  10 
mllUon-ton  sugar  harvest  goal,  more  than 
twice  last  year's  output  of  4.47  mllUon  tons. 


THE     NEWSPAPER     PRESERVATION 
ACT:  TULSA  NEEDS  IT 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
clear  that  Minnesota  does  not  need  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  since  it  has 
no  city  with  either  commercially  com- 
peting or  editorially  competing  newspa- 
pers. It  does  have  In  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  and  Duluth,  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  owned  by  one  family  or  a 
newspaper  chain.  These  cities  miss  the 
real  news  and  editorial  competition  we 
enjoy  in  Tulsa.  TTie  Tulsa  World  and  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  see  the  world,  the  Nation, 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  city  of 
Tulsa,  from  different  viewpoints.  Their 
differences  make  for  lively  and  instruc- 
tive reading.  In  order  to  maintain  this 
diversity  of  viewpoints,  we  must  have  a 
true  joint  operating  arrangement  In 
Tulsa.  In  order  to  maintain  these  joint 
operating  arrangements,  we  must  have 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  Tulsa 
needs  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

The  plan  imposed  by  the  judge  in  Tuc- 
son for  the  papers  in  that  city  would  be 
an  utter  disaster  in  Tulsa,  "nie  paper 
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with  the  greater  circulation  would  do 
Just  fine,  but  the  other  paper  would  most 
(.ssuredly  fail.  That  would  put  us  back 
v.here  we  were  some  30  years  a«o.  «ith 
cue  paper  about  to  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  spare  Tulsa  from  becom- 
liiR  a  city  with  only  one  editorial  voice. 
I  do  not  care  if  that  voice  is  for  or  against 
me.  personally,  but  we  should  have  all 
points  of  view. 

I  agree  wiUi  our  Vice  President  that 
there  is  too  great  a  degree  of  concentra- 
tion in  our  ma."«s  media,  and  I  think  it  Is 
relevant  that  the  papers  opposing  this 
bill,  particularly  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post,  are  the  major 
offenders  to  which  he  referred.  The 
Newspaper  Pieserv ation  Act  is  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  maintaisiing  a  free  press 
providing  every  point  of  view.  I  am  per- 
sonally proud  that  this  adminLstration 
recognizes  the  merits  and  the  need  for 
this  legislation,  and  has  given  its  support 
to  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  matter  we  can 
all  agree  on — the  need  for  a  free  and 
diverse  press.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
this  bill  ts  endorsed  by  the  Oklahoma 
Newspaper  Association,  composed  of  big 
and  little  dailies,  as  well  as  weeklies,  and 
that  it  has  even  received  labor  support 
from  employee  groups  In  Tulsa. 

Mr.  Spieaker,  the  record  is  clear.  I  uige 
all  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  Uie 
aisle  to  vote  for  this  important  bill. 


REEVALUATE  TIOHT-MONEY 
POUCY 

I  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  year,  1969,  was  the 
most  Inflationary  12  months  since  the 
Korean  war.  Thus  far.  1970  does  not 
offer  any  hope  for  relief,  and  hope  and 
high  interest  rates  are  the  only  action 
that  the  administration  appears  to  be 
offering. 

The  administration's  policy  of  tight 
money  has  resulted  in  the  highest  inter- 
est rates  In  history,  but  this  policy  has 
not  prevented  an  11 -percent  increase  In 
the  plans  of  American  corporations  for 
new  plant  expansion  in  1970. 

To  paraphrase  the  song.  "You  Don't 
Need  a  Weatherman  To  Tell  Which  Way 
the  Wind  Blows."  you  do  not  need  an 
economist  to  tell  you  that  the  admin- 
istration's economic  policy  Is  having  a 
devastating  Impact  on  the  average  con- 
sumer. 

The  homeowner,  or  the  prospective 
homeowner,  does  not  need  an  economist 
to  tell  him  that  housing  prices  are  put- 
ting him  out  of  the  market.  The  admin- 
istration's policy  has  resulted  In  a  rise  In 
homeownershlp  coets  by  10.2  percent  In 
1969  The  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  reports  that  the  median 
sales  price  of  an  existing  single  family 
home  was  $22,000  in  December  1969, 
wliereas  in  December  1968  the  same 
home  sold  for  $20,910. 

The  wage  earner  does  not  need  an 
ccDnomist  to  tell  him  that  his  money  is 
buying  less  and  less.  The  administra- 
tion's economic  policy  has  resulted  In  a 
reduction  of  the  buying  power  of  the 


wage  earner  by  2  percent  between  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969.  and  December  31.  1969.  The 
consumer  price  index,  which  In  Decem- 
ber 1968  was  at  a  level  of  123.6.  has  risen 
to  131.8  in  January  1970.  In  other  words, 
in  January  it  took  $131.80  to  purchase 
the  same  goods  and  services  that  $123.70 
bought  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

The  shopper  does  not  need  an  econ- 
omist to  tell  her  that  groceries  are  more 
expensive.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  reports 
tliat  food  prices  have  risen  by  5.5  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago.  The  most  dra- 
matic increase  has  been  in  meats,  poul- 
tiy,  and  flsh  prices  which  have  risen  by 
12.2  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

The  administration  has  the  tools  to 
combat  inflation.  Tlie  administration  has 
the  power  and  the  influence  to  roll  back 
interest  rates,  stabilize  prices  and 
wages,  and  loosen  credit  restraints.  Thus 
far.  the  administration  has  relied  on  a 
policy  of  tight  money.  This  policy  has 
had  drastic  effects  on  tlie  consumer,  the 
homeowner,  the  small  businessman,  and 
the  wage  earner,  but  it  has  not  halted  in- 
flation nor  has  it  slowed  inflation. 

The  time  to  reevaluate  this  policy  is 
overdue.  The  administration  must  act 
in  order  to  place  our  economy  on  a  sound 
footing. 


SHOULD  MADDOX  BE  ALLOWED  TO 
PASS  OUT  AX  HANDLES  IN  THE 
CAPITOL? 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may 
not  have  much  to  do  with  the  legislative 
business  at  hand  today  but  It  does  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  dignity  in 
which  this  House  should  conduct  its  busi- 
ness. Only  a  few  minutes  ago  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia.  Mr.  Lester  Maddox. 
while  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  Mem- 
bers Dirung  Room,  engaged  in  the  most 
shocking  conduct.  He  distributed  to  all 
who  would  accept  them  full-size,  full- 
length  ax  handles. 

Now,  I  want  all  the  Members  to  listen 
to  this.  I  want  to  repeat  for  the  benefit 
of  thoee  of  my  colleagues  who  are  seri- 
ously dedicated  to  the  enormous  task  of 
trying  to  pull  this  country  together.  But. 
I  think  it  is  of  equal  importance  that 
some  in  these  very  Chambers  who  are 
yet  unwilling  to  accept  the  premise  of 
the  equality  of  races,  hear  this,  too.  Be- 
cause It  is  in  the  Congress  that  I  have 
heard  so  much  talk  against  violence.  It 
is  in  this  very  Chamber  that  we  have 
heard  so  many  calls  for  law  and  order. 
It  is  here  that  the  evidence  of  racial 
polarization  and  the  longstanding  eth- 
nic divisions  of  this  country  are  pomted 
out  Incessantly.  I  have  heard  again  and 
again  about  disruption  and  failure  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  law  and  order — hope- 
fully with  Justice,  but  frequently  with- 
out. And  now  we  have  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  the  Governor  of  one  of  the 
50  States  passing  out  ax  handles  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  hear  some  of  my  colleagues  laughing 
about  it.  They  think  it  is  funny.  I  say 
it  Is  a  tragic  mockery  of  law  and  order 
to  have  Lester  Maddox  bring  ax  handles 
to  the  Capitol,  assisted  by   the  Capitol 


Police  Some  think  It  a  shame  but  will 
not  say  anything  about  It.  And  I  suppose 
there  are  others  who  think  It  Is  fine.  They 
know  too  well  that  the  ax  handle  Is 
that  symbolic  Instrument  encouraging 
violence  in  the  South.  And  yet  there  are 
Members  in  this  body  who  condone  this 
conduct  and  at  the  same  time  hypocriti- 
cally call  for  law  and  order.  By  what 
authority.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  Lester  Mad- 
dox come  into  the  Capitol.  Into  the  Mem- 
bers' dining  room  and  engage  in  this 
activity?  Can  any  citizen  do  this? 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  one  Member 
of  this  body  who  feels  that  this  House 
has  been  totally  disgraced  by  this  lllet;al 
conduct.  And  I  think  every  Member 
worthy  of  representing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  Americans  ought  to 
feel  similarly  outraged. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington^ 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's sentiments  completely,  and  I 
think  he  has  stated  them  very  well.  I 
Join  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  « Mr.  Conyers) 
for  bringing  this  outrageous  action  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  He  is  exactly 
right.  The  House  itself  should  condemn 
the  use  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  defying  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  His 
ax  handles  are  symbolic  of  his  defiant 
determination  to  deny  equal  rights  to  all 
our  citizens.  This  is  the  same  Governor 
who  has  urged  school  students  to  destroy 
the  tires  of  buses  being  used  to  imple- 
ment the  Supreme  Court  decision.  Is  that 
the  way  to  uphold  law  and  order? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  pertinent  remarks 
and  to  associate  myself  with  them.  I  am 
appalled  that  such  insensitive  conduct 
could  take  place  in  the  Capitol  of  our 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  in 
apprising  the  House  of  this  shameful 
incident.  I  trust  that  those  responsible 
will  recognize  that  there  are  Members 
who  do  not  approve  of  such  symbols  of 
violence. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  for  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  senti- 
ments he  has  Just  expressed  and  to 
pledge  my  support  In  Joining  in  an  effort 
to  bring  appropriate  action  in  this  re- 
gard, and  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  both  bodies,  to  take  such  appro- 
priate action  as  they  may  determine. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Ui.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 
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Mr  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man "from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokis). 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  . 

I  should  like  the  House  to  know  that 
T  personally  attended  the  House  restau- 
rant with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  personally  witnessed  this  matter. 

I  should  like  the  House  to  know  I 
want  my  remarks  associated  with  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  act  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  performed  in  the 
I  ou  o  :cUaurant  trday  was  despicable 
find  the  act  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  is  obviou.sly  Uie  same  sick  man 
today  that  he  was  when  he  stood  in  the 
d>cr\vay  cf  his  restaurant  wiUi  his  ax 
handle,  defying  black  people  to  come  into 
his  public  resUurant.  This  man  today 
represents  everything  that  is  sick  about 
the  society  in  which  we  live. 

Mr  Speaker.  Gov.  Lester  Maddox  is 
the  symbol  of  racism  in  our  society,  and 
as  such  should  be  denounced  by  every 
Member  of  this  body.  His  actions  today 
were  an  affront  not  only  to  the  black 
Members  of  Congress  but  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  This  restaurant  is  with- 
in the  sole  Jurisdiction  of  the  Members 
of  tlais  body.  A  display  of  racism  wlthm 
our  Jurisdiction  reflecU  upon  every 
Member  and  evei-y  district  which  he  rep- 
resents. Our  NaUon  today  has  serious 
problems.  People  of  good  wiU,  aU  over 
America,  wUl  resent  this  display  of 
racism  within  the  confines  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  call  upon  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  to  forthiightly  and  unqualifiedly 
denounce  the  actions  of  Governor  Mad- 
dox and  all  that  this  sick  human  being 
stands  for.  History  wiU  record  for  all 
time  that  today,  Pebruai-y  24,  1970.  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Restaurant  swung  open  and  that  a  fool 
walked  in. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  to  the  attenUon  of 
the  House.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

The  outrageous  action  by  Governor 
Maddox.  the  chief  officer  of  one  of  our 
50  States,  distributing  symbols  of  vio- 
lence and  repression  In  the  precincts  of 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States,  where 
legislators  are  presumed  to  be  searching 
constantly  for  Uberty  and  jusUce  for  all. 
was  a  reprehensible  and  disgusting  per- 
formance. 

I  want  to  again  commend  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  and  those  other 
colleagues  present  who  demanded  that 
Governor  Maddox  cease  and  desist  in  his 
contempUble  activity  in  the  House 
dining  room. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  remarks  and  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  them. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
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Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  I.  too,  should  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House.  He  has  again 
made  us  reaUze  how  fortunate  we  are 
that  he  is  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
I  want  him  to  know  that  the  revulsion 
he  has  expressed  is  shared  by  many  of 
his  colleagues,  white  as  well  as  black. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  today  and 
to  say  that  I  certainly  deplore  the  situ- 
ation described  by  liim. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  want  to  associate  mjself 
v^ith  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  remarks  and  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 


ESTONIA  STILL  ENSLAVED  BY 
SOVIET  IMPERIALISTS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  the  Commu- 
nist-enslaved Republic  of  Estonia.  Free 
Estonians  in  the  United  States  and  about 
the  world  commemorate  this  event — not 
with  joy  and  happy  exuberance  as  one 
might  expect,  but  rather  in  sadness  and 
heartache  In  lonely  exile. 

Their  flicker  of  hope,  their  destiny, 
their  last  chance  rests  with  America. 

We  of  the  United  States  can  well  bene- 
fit from  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
these  gallant  people  in  our  national  poli- 
cies of  appeasement  and  coexistence  with 
the  Communist  Party  of  Russia. 

Estonia  stretched  forth  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  reconciliation  in  many 
treaties  and  agreements  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia: A  treaty  of  peace  in  1920,  the  Kel- 
loeg-Briand  pact  in  1928,  a  Nonaggres- 
slon  and  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 
Treaty  in  1932,  and  a  treaty  that  defined 
aggression  In  1933. 

Mr.  Speaker,   the   Communist   Party 
Russia    repudiated    every 


vlous  declaration  whereby  Estonia  was 
recognized  as  a  free  state. 

Fourteen  months  later  Estonia  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  written  treaty  of 
peace  whereby  "Russia  imreservedly  rec- 
ognizes voluntarUy  and  forever  all  rights 
of  sovereignty  held  by  Russia  over  the 
people  and  territory  of  Estonia." 

Unprecedented  terror,  brutality,  and 
mad  fear  was  turned  upon  the  citizens 
by  the  Communists  to  force  submission, 
silence,  and  compliance.  Arrests  and 
murders  of  imtold  numbers  became  a 
daily  occurrence.  Prisons  were  so 
jammed  with  poUUcal  prisoners  that  new 
torture  chambers  had  to  be  hastily  built. 
The  overwhelming  number  of  those  ar- 
rested were  never  heard  from  again,  dis- 
appearing without  a  trial,  a  hearing,  or 
an  explanation. 

Many  Estonians  recall  the  horror  cf 
the  nights  of  June  13  and  14,  1941. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  were  dragged 
from  their  beds,  carried  away  at  gun- 
point to  railway  catUe  cars  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  slave  labor  camps  in  the  most 
secluded  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mothers  and  dads  were  separated  from 
their  children  and  delivered  to  "special 
camps"  never  to  regain  contact  with  one 
another. 

The  order  for  this  family  purge  was 
signed  by  Gen.  Ivan  Serou,  top-ranking 
Communist  of  the  NKVD  and  GPU  of 
the  Soviet  security  police,  only  13  days 
after  the  Soviet  Union  had  signed  the 
so-called  mutual  assistance  pact  with 
Estonia — which  was  then  not  occupied — 
and  had  pledged  not  to  violate  Estonian 
national  integrity  and  independence. 

During  World  War  H.  Estonia  estab- 
lished that  7.926  persons  had  been  ar- 
rested in  1  year  of  Communist  occupa- 
tion. Of  those  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Communists,  only  1.950  were  ever  ac- 
counted for.  These  occupy  mass  graves 
scattered  about  Estonia.  Included  were 
the  bodies  of  206  womoi.  All  had  been 
murdered  by  Communist  security  police 
using  nape  shots,  hands  bound  behind 
their  backs.  The  tmaccounted  5,900  ar- 
rested were  sent  to  forced  labor  camps 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  were  murdered  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  never  to  be  heard  from 
again. 

By  June  1941,  those  deported  into  the 
Soviet  Union  totaled  10,205.  More  than 
1,100  were  imaccovmted  for  and  missing. 
'  The  Nazis  occupation  ended  in  the  fall 
of  1944.  when  Communist  troops  reen- 
tered Estonia.  Arrests,  murders,  and  de- 
portations resumed.  To  escape  Com- 
munist terror  75,000  Estonians  fled  their 


that     pilots     KUSSia     repuumteu     c»cij-      »^.v*.— — .';'"  v„   „-    *i,«   ntvi    urmv 

a^ment.  Estonia^-by  trying,  by  trust  'country  m  advance  of  the  Red  army 
and  faith— was  the  loser  for  having  at-     occupaUon. 
tempted  to   negoUate   differences.   The        Another    large 


treaties  and  agreements  by  Communists, 
then  as  now,  are  but  mere  scraps  of 
paper  used  for  their  gain  but  never 
representing  their  bond. 

When  Estonia  declared  heiself  a  dem- 
ocratic republic  in  Febniary  of  1918  she 
was  recognised  as  a  nation  by  all  Allied 
Powers,  as  well  as  other  countries.  And. 
in  November  of  that  same  year,  she  was, 
without  great  protest,  invaded  by  the 
brutal  forces  of  Communist  Russia  in 
complete  violation  of  all  treaties  and 
international  law,  violating  Russia's  pre- 


^^__ kidnaping  of  Esto- 
nians'was  effected  by  the  Russians  on 
March  22  to  25.  1959.  Thousands  of 
peasants  were  seized  and  carted  off  to 
Siberia  as  an  effort  to  frighten  those 
remaining  into  agricultural  collectives. 
All  told,  the  known  Communist  brutality 
consumed  10  percent  of  the  populace  of 
Estonia. 

By  savage  brutality,  Estonia  as  well 

as  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  converted 

to  Communist  puppet  fronts  for  the 

Soviet. 

Today,  her  government  does  not  speaK 
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for  her  people.  The  enslavement  of 
formerly  free  peoples,  the  destruction  of 
constitutional  governments  by  the  ruth- 
less dictatorship  of  the  communistic 
International  conspiracy  under  its  blue- 
print for  world  domination  continues  as 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time. 

This  wanton  destruction  of  freedom — 
hideous  and  terrifying— must  never  be 
forgotten  nor  these  facts  silenced. 

We  salute  these  proud  people  who  con- 
tinue the  struggle  in  heart  and  mind  for 
individual  liberty  and  the  restoration 
of  the  national  identity  that  is  rightfully 
theirs.  We.  as  free  Americans,  must  re- 
commit ourselves  to  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  struggle  of  the  free  Estonians  is 
ours.  For  we  acknowledge  that  so  long 
as  any  peoples  are  denied  their  Ood- 
given  right  to  Individual  liberty  and  self- 
determiruition  no  free  people  can  be  truly 
safe  in  any  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  bring  to 
bear  on  this  intolerable  situation  the 
often  extoUed  presUge  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  urging 
the  President  to  cause  to  be  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  that  international  body  In 
New  York,  the  question  of  these  brutal 
and  multiple  violations  of  the  humani- 
tarian principles  for  which  it  professes 
to  stand.  I  urge  other  Members  to  join  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  and  for  this 
purpose  include  it  In  my  remarks  at  tills 

point; 

H.  Con.  Res.  514 

Besolved  by  the  H<ntse  of  Representatives 
{ the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  H  Is  the  acnse 
of  the  Congress  thikt  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  SUtee  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  take  such 
steps  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  place  the  ques- 
tion of  denial  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, and  other  human  rtghu  violaUons.  In- 
cluding genocide.  In  Soviet-occupied  Estonia 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OiAY).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  FAtBSTDN)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes  

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  fiis 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  President  of  Prance,  the  Honor- 
able Georges  Pompidou,  will  appear  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  urge  upon  my  colleagues  that  he  be  ex- 
tended every  courtesy  due  a  visiting  head 
of  state.  But  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  so 
bitterly  opposed  to  some  of  the  recent 
policies  and  actiwis  of  the  French  Oov- 
emment  as  they  affect  the  explosive  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East  that  we  have 
felt  compelled  to  ask  for  this  time  to 
make  known  to  Mr.  Pompidou  and  his 
government  our  opposition  to  these  ac- 
tions. 

Some  time  ago  we  all  read  with  dismay 
of  the  decision  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment not  to  deliver  to  Israel  the  50  Mi- 
rage planes  for  which  she  had  contracted 
and  which  wex«  pftld  for  and  were  00I7 


awaiting  delivery.  Protests  from  all  over 
the  world  were  heard,  to  no  avail.  Again, 
we  learned  of  the  sale  of  the  110  Mirage 
planes  to  Libya— a  transaction,  incident- 
ally, the  dimensions  of  whlc»rwere  kept 
discreetly  quiet. 

France  seems  to  be  very  strong  on 
the  point  of  diplomatic  silence.  I  have 
been  advised  that  besides  the  sale  of  the 
Mirage  jets  there  have  been  sold  60 
trainers  to  Libya,  trainers  which  are  ca- 
pable of  being  easily  converted  Into 
fighters.  Does  the  diplomatic  silence  sur- 
rounding this  alleged  transaction  imply 
that  denials  similar  to  the  denials  made 
In  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  110 
Mirage  fighters  will  again  be  made?  Or 
have  I  been  misinformed? 

I  would  like  for  someone  In  authority 
In  the  French  Government  to  make  a 
denial  of  the  fact  that  they  are  going 
to  sell  or  have  contracted  to  sell  60  train- 
ers to  the  Libyan  Government  and  let 
that  denial  not  be  be  similar  to  the  denial 
made  by  the  French  Government  at  the 
time  they  originally  proposed  to  sell  10 
or  12  Mirages  when  instead  it  was  multi- 
plied from  10  to  110. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Pompi- 
dou or  the  Government  of  France  will 
see  fit  to  give  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  straight  answers  to 
these  questions.  I  trust  that  his  govern- 
ment will  not  again  indulge  in  pro- 
nouncements that.  In  the  light  of  actual 
developments,  will  once  more  call  for 
prolonged  expositions,  explanations,  and 
augmentations. 

Personally.  I  have  not  foimd  it  easy, 
in  any  case,  to  follow  and  understand  the 
connection  between  the  stated  and 
seemingly  actual  objectives  of  French 
foreign  policy.  The  following  excerpts 
from  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pompidou 
were  recently  published  by  the  French 
Embassy: 

Anyone  can  see  that  Prance  Is  seeking  ways 
to  reconcile  the  assertion  that  Israel  has  an 
absolute  right  to  exist,  to  function  freely  and 
to  live  In  peace  wltbln  safe,  recognized  bor- 
ders, with  our  refusal  to  recognize  Israel's 
right  of  military  conquest. 

Every  one  should  understand  that  PYance 
has  not  forgotten  the  Nazi  martyrdom  of 
European  Jews.  Including  Prench  Jews, 
whoa*  courage  during  the  ordeal  earned  the 
admiration  of  all  our  people. 

In  the  Middle  East  crUU.  Prance  wanU 
and  seeks  only  peace— a  peace  which  I  be- 
lieve is  indupensable  to  everyone  and  first 
of  all  to  Israel.  This  U  why  we  have  placed 
the  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms  to  all 
the  countries  In  the  field  of  battle. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  should  we  refuse 
to  fulfill  the  requests  of  countries  that  are 
not  In  the  field  of  battle?  TO  let  others  take 
our  place?  What  would  the  cause  of  peace 
gain  by  that? 


In  addition,  today  at  a  press  con- 
ference Mr.  Pompidou  said  that  each 
country  must  be  free  to  live  in  harmony 
with  Its  neighbors  within  secure  borders 
of  a  sovereign  state.  This  Is  true  con- 
cerning Israel.  One  must  recognize  the 
right  of  all  people  to  freely  determine 
their  own  destiny.  This  Is  all  that  the 
people  of  Israel  seek.  This  is  all  they 
ask. 

They  merely  request  the  right  to  live 
In  peace  with  their  neighbors.  This  they 
are  being  denied  by  these  very  neighbors 


who  sunound  them,  and  who  would  drive 
them  into  the  sea. 

I  said  before  and  I  say  again  that  I 
cannot  understand  the  connection  be- 
tween the  stated  and  the  seemingly 
actual  purposes  of  French  foreign  policy. 
I  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Pompidou 
can  make  the  above  statement  and  tlien 
how  his  government  can  turn  around  and 
refuse  to  sell  Israel  the  50  Mirage  planes 
which  she  has  bought  and  paid  for  while 
simultaneously  making  a  contract  to  sell 
Libya,  an  Arab  country,  100  Mirage 
fighters. 

At  a  press  conference  on  February  22, 
Colonel  Qadhafl,  who  is  head  of  the  State 
of  Libya,  said: 

since  Israel  has  expansion  plans  covering 
the  whole  Arab  world  which  could  one  day 
extend  to  Libya,  then  Libyan  Mirages  may 
well  be  used  against  Israel,  even  if  they  are 
not  made  available  to  Egypt. 

So  Libyan  Mirages  may  well  be  used 
against  Israel  even  if  they  are  not  now 
available  to  Egypt. 

Now.  the  ralson  d'etre,  if  you  will,  that 
Mr.  Pompidou  gives  for  the  sale  of  these 
jets,  these  Mirages,  to  Libya,  Is  that  they 
will  not  use  them  against  Israel.  And 
here  we  have  a  statement  from  the  head 
of  the  Libyan  Government  to  the  effect 
that  when  It  suits  their  purpose  they 
will  use  these  Mirages,  and  the  trainers, 
against  Israel,  whether  they  are  sold 
or  whether  they  are  given  to  Egypt  or 
not. 

Mr.  Pompidou  assures  us  that  France 
has  not  forgotten  the  martyrdom  of  Eu- 
ropean Jews  and  the  agony  of  the  French 
Jews.  He  assures  us  that  their  courage 
during  their  ordeal  under  the  Nazis  has 
earned  the  admiration  of  all  the  people 
of  France.  And  yet  recalling  their  suf- 
ferings and  bringing  to  mind  the  acts 
of  genocide,  the  relevatlons  of  which 
sickened  the  world.  Mr.  Pompidou  can 
still  refer  to  the  assertion  that  Israel  has 
the  right  to  exist,  and  at  the  same 
time — and  I  hesitate  to  say  this — is 
doing  those  things  which  are  most  prone 
to  destroy  that  little  country  which  only 
seeks  that  right  which  he  contends 
every  nation  has  the  right  to  Uve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  exists  and  will 
continue  to  exist.  Three  times  in  the  past 
20  years  the  Arab  threat  of  annihilating 
this  infant  state  has  turned  into  a  bitter 
nightmare  of  defeat.  However,  the  Arab 
States  are  sworn  to  destroy  Israel.  Un- 
able to  do  something  until  now  through 
direct  miliUry  action,  they  have  em- 
ployed the  use  of  terrorism  by  illegal 
bands  of  cutthroats  and  guerrillas  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  people  they 
want  to  destroy  and  wipe  off  the  map. 
Civilian  aircraft  in  coimtrles  such  as 
Switzerland  and  West  Germany  have 
been  sabotaged  and  have  been  the  ob- 
jects of  their  indiscriminate  hatred. 
Neither  the  age  nor  sex  of  their  victims 
have  served  as  deterrent. 

But  harassment  and  murder  of  civil- 
ians was  only  one  phase  in  the  attempt 
to  alter  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  have  another  friend  of  Israel,  an- 
other so-called  friend  of  Israel,  called 
Russia.  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  no 
secret  of  her  arms  shipments.  Since  the 
1967  war  she  has  poured  into  the  Arab 
countries  515  Jet  fighters,  35  bombers,  50 
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helicopters,  600  Unks,  80  seU-propelled 
guns    750   armored  personnel  earners, 
and  1,175  artillery  rockets.  Other  sources 
have   also   contributed   to   the  buUdup. 
The  United  States,  for  insUnce,  is  stxll 
furnishing  military  training  to  studenU 
from  Jordan.  Ubya.  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
Although  the  number  of  students  is 
less  than  these  trained  for  these  coun- 
tries last  year.  Uie  total  for  these  coun- 
tries still  represents  a  substantial  num- 
ber  Do  these  numbers  include  trainees 
who  receive  pUot  and  combat  flight  in- 
structions? Are  we  helping  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  war  readiness  of  the 
Libyan  Air  Force?  If  so,  I  think  it  is  high 
time    that    we    discontinued    doing    so. 
Training    Libyan    pilots    is    for   us   an 
anachronism  at  Uiis  time.  After  bemg 
chased  out  of  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base 
by  the  Libyan  Government,  training  her 
pUote  could  add  insult  to  injury  and 
negate  the  position  taken  by  the  admm- 
Istratlon  In  connecUon  with  the  sale  of 
the  Mirage  jets  to  Libya. 

As  of  this  moment,  Arab  forces  have 
1  100  first-class  fighters  compared  to 
Israels  250;  the  supersonic  fighter  ratio 
is  6  to  1  against  Israel:  and  on  the 
ground,  less  than  300.000  IsraeU  soldiers 
face  over  a  half  million  Arabs.  In  view 
of  this.  Is  It  deemed  wise  to  deny  Israel 
the  80  Skyhawks  and  24  Phantom  fight- 
ers she  seeks  from  our  Government? 

Mr.  Speaker.  Israels  existence  in- 
corporates the  twin  symbolisms  of  a 
memorial  and  a  promise.  In  the  20  years 
of  her  history  as  a  nation  the  dedication 
and  determinaUon  of  her  people  made 
her  deserts  bloom;  their  industry  built 
up  her  thriving  economy;  their  heroism 
safeguarded  her  borders.  Her  achieve- 
ments stand  and  will  always  stand  as  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  spirit  of  the 
people  who  willed  her  into  being. 

But  to  fulfill  her  promise  Israel  has  got 
to  have  peace.  For  her,  the  goal  of  peace 
is  not  only  desirable,  it  is  a  necessi^. 
Time  and  time  again  in  search  of  this  ob- 
jective she  has  appealed  to  the  United 
Nations.  Again  and  again  her  hopes  for 
assistance   from   that   source   came   to 
naught.  The  astoimding  courage  of  her 
people  earned  a  strange  reward.  While 
some  Arab  bloc  nations  received  and  con- 
tinue to  receive  miliUry  training  and  aid 
not  only  from  Russia  and  the  United 
States  but  other  coimtries  as  well.  Israel 
had  to  buy  every  piece  of  military  equip- 
ment available  to  her.  Now.  in  this  cru- 
cial hoiu-  of  her  need,  she  finds  it  dlrncult 
to  purchase  planes  even  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. Israel's  past  victories,  her  abU- 
ity  to  survive,  have  been  attributed  to  her 
superiority  In  training,  motivation,  skill, 
discipline,   and   mastery  of  tactics.   By 
some  strange  reasoning  that  I  cannot 
follow  a  consensus  seems  to  have  devel- 
oped  that   the   lack  of   efficiency   and 
morale  on  the  part  of  her  enemies  must 
be  offset  therefore,  to  maintain  a  so- 
called  balance  of  power,  by  making  arma- 
ments available  to  them  and  denying 
weapons  to  this  tiny  country  so  valiantly 
struggling  alone.  At  this  point  in  time, 
Israel  is  not  only  abandoned  to  her  fate, 
she  even  must  make  efforts  to  placate  her 
friends.  It  must  be  obvious  unless  she  has 
superiority  in  one  fashion  or  another 
she  will  be  destroyed. 


There  seems  to  be  a  complaint  abroad 
not  alone  in  this  land  but  in  the  whole 
world,  to  the  effect  that  Israel  has  su- 
periority. It  seems  she  Is  to  be  destroyed 
because  her  people  have  dedication, 
because  they  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives 
for  their  country;  and  because  they  have 
the  education  and  the  will  to  do  what 
they  can  to  defend  their  nation. 

Yet  peace  or  war  in  the  Middle  East  is 
of  no  little  con.sequence  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  solution  of  the  struggle  wlU 
not  leave  untouched  Israels  disapproving 
"friends. "  America  has  found  over  and 
over  that  this  nation  dedicated  to  de- 
mocracy is  a  loyal  friend,  a  good  ally.  The 
United  States  would  have  much  to  lose 
should  Israel  collapse  under  the  com- 
bined weight  of  imported  miliUry  hard- 
ware and  overwhelming  Arab  numbers. 
Is  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  urged 
repeatedly  that  the  Nixon  administration 
return  to  the  more  progressive  policies  of 
earlier  administrations;  that  she  sell  to 
Israel  the  arms  she  must  have  to  main- 
tain her  existence. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  Mr.  Pompidous 
statement  that  France  wants  only  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  To  prove  how  badly 
she  wants  to  attain  her  stated  objectives 
for  this  troubled  spot  of  the  globe  she  has 
placed  an  embargo  on  arms.  But  this 
embargo  is.  because  of  French  rational- 
izations, only  being  enforced  against 
Israel.  By  seUing  planes  to  Libya.  France 
is.  in  point  of  fact,  making  them  available 
to  the  Arab  bloc. 

Prance  also  tells  us  that  she  is  limiting 
her  sales  of  weapons  to  countries  that  are 
not  involved  in  the  conflict.  In  this  unin- 
volved  category  she  include";  Libya;  with 
tliis  pronoimcement  she  explains  away 
her  recent  actions.  But  how,  in  the  name 
of  logic,  can  she  advance  these  assertions 
its  justified,  especially  in  view  of  the 
statement  I  have  just  read,  made  by  the 
head  of  state  of  Ubya  to  the  effect  that 
Ubyan  Mirages  may  well  be  used  against 
Israel  even  though  they  are  not  made 
available  to  Egypt? 

Libya  is  a  country  with  only  10  pilots. 
There  is  no  external  threat  to  her  exist- 
ence. What  could  be  her  purpose  in  ac- 
quiring these  aircraft?  To  what  use  wiU 
they  be  put?  The  answer  apf>ears  only 
too  obvious.  Despite  the  assuiances  by 
Prance  that  end-use  agreements  preclude 
their  transfer  to  any  country  unless  such 
transfer  is  approved  by  the  Government 
of  Fi-ance.  these  planes  will  eventually 
be  used  against  Israel. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  France  as- 
sures us  that  she  remembers  the  martyr- 
dom under  the  Nazis,  of  the  European 
Jews.  All  her  people,  she  tells  us.  recaU 
with  great  admiration  their  courage  dur- 
ing their  ordeal.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
she  is  impelled  to  her  inexplicable  actions 
by  this  admiration? 

All  nations  have  a  right  to  survive.  It 
is  the  duty  of  aU  nations  to  prevent  one 
from  being  destroyed.  This  requires  a 
conscientious  approach  to  problems,  and 
an  approach  that  will  deny  the  means 
of  destruction  to  those  with  a  ruthless 
determination  to  destroy. 

All  govemmeits  alike  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  world  peace— for  world 
survival.  In  our  complex  society  the  ac- 
tions of  one  cannot  fail  to  have  conse- 


quences for  all  others.  No  government 
can  fail  in  its  decisionmaking  to  take 
into  account  this  awesome  reality.  No 
nation  may  escape  this  responsibUity. 

The  world  has  a  great  stake  in  the 
drama  unfolding  in  the  Middle  East. 
Wrong  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  world 
powers  will,  I  am  certain,  result  in  a 
drastic  alteration  of  the  world  balance 
of  power.  They  may  irrevocably  destroy 
the  chance  for  genuine  peace.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  France's  actions  must  be 
weighed;  it  is  in  this  context  that  they 
must  be  evaluated.  And  her  policies 
judged  in  this  light  are  not  only  pro- 
Arab  and  anti-Israel,  but  in  the  long  run 
pro-Russian  and  anti-West.  They  also 
are  Ironically,  essentially  anti-French. 

Ever  since  1955  the  Soviet  Union  has 
paced  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 
She  moved  first  to  provide  the  Arabs 
with  the  most  sophisticated  equipment. 
I  mentioned  previously  the  large  number 
of  weapons,  including  artillery  rockets, 
she  has  supplied  to  the  Arab  bloc  since 
the  1967  war.  Surely  none  of  us  are  naive 
enough  to  believe  her  actions  to  be  moti- 
vated by  altruism.  Russia,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  has  never  acted  out  of 
anything  but  self-interest.  Being  fully 
cognizant  of  the  importance  of  the  avail- 
able military  strength  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, through  her  military  aid  to  the 
Arabs,  she  Is  establishing  and  has  estab- 
lished for  herself  air  and  ground  bases 
in  an  extremely  strategic  spot.  She  must 
be  delighted  to  receive  the  assistance  of 
a  Western  bloc  nation,  France,  in  her 
endeavors. 

Of  course,  we  have  heard  it  said  that 
if  the  planes  that  Libya  receives  or  any 
portion  of  them,  are  turned  over  to  the 
other  Arab  countries,  France  will  dis- 
continue her  sales  to  Libya.  Who  is  to 
say,  however,  that  Libya,  with  all  the  oil 
wealth  she  has,  will  not  buy  additional 
planes  from  the  Soviet  Union?  We  know 
the  Soviets  will  sell  them  to  her  and  will 
be  only  too  pleased  to  do  so. 

Israel  to  date  has  served  as  a  counter- 
weight, a  bar  to  the  ruthless  and  calcu- 
lated power  grab  of  the  free  world's  ene- 
mies in  this  area.  Intelligent  self-interest 
on  the  part  of  the  West,  and  thus  France, 
would  demand  that  help,  not  censure,  be 
extended  to  Israel.  I  am  amazed  that  a 
country  with  as  long  a  tradition  in  diplo- 
macy as  France  should  fail  to  act  astutely 
in  this  instance.  But  there  are  other 
matters  as  well  that  puzzle  me. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  surround- 
ing Britain's  entry  into  the  common 
market  France  has  demonstrated  a 
healthy  understanding  of  economic  reali- 
ties. She  now  appears  to  forget,  by  act- 
ing against  the  interests  of  her  allies, 
the  facts  of  mutual  economic  interde- 
pendence. Presently  the  big  cities  of  the 
Western  World  buy  her  wines  and  other 
delicacies,  provide  the  markets  for  her 
fashion  fabrics  and  products.  Her  fa- 
mous perfumes  and  cosmetics  are  the 
luxuries  of  the  women  of  her  allies; 
tourism  to  her  country  comes  primarily 
from  other  free  world  nations.  Do  her 
actions  indicate  that  she  is  expecting  a 
shift  In  demand?  Does  she  perhaps  see 
more  gain  for  herself  in  the  exporting 
of  fashions  to  the  Libyan  desert  than, 
say,  to  Fifth  Avenue  shops?  Quite  bluntly, 
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does  France  prefer  the  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  proffered  by  state  con- 
trolled economic  systems  to  the  good  will 
and  cooperation  of  her  allies?  Is  she 
cognizant  of  the  economic  repercussions 
that  may  result  from  her  foreign  policy? 
But  perhaps  she  is  satisfied  to  sell  the 
products  for  which  she  Is  famous  to  the 
women  of  the  desert.  If  she  is.  well  and 
?ood.  I  question  whether  those  of  her 
friends  who  come  from  the  large  cities 
will.  In  view  of  her  late  actioiis.  continue 
ti  purchase  these  items  of  luxury. 

Mr.  Pompidou  poses  the  rhetorical 
Question  of  "What  would  the  cause  of 
peace  gain  by  France's  refusal  to  sell 
weapons  to  countries  not  in  the  field  of 
battle?"  The  gains  would  be  substantial 
if  France  were  really  precise  In  her  defi- 
nition of  countries  "not  involved  in  the 
field  of  battle" — if  sales  were  made  only 
to  those  nations  who  not  alone  professed 
their  peaceful  intentions  but  carried 
them  out.  Libya  certainly  has  not  pro- 
fessed any  peaceful  intentions  toward 
Israel.  If  anything  she  has  stressed  Arab 
solidarity,  which  in  her  case  obviously 
implies  making  war  against  Israel.  Had 
Prance,  therefore,  refrained  from  selling 
her  planes  and  war  material,  additiorud 
means  of  destruction  would  have  been 
withheld  from  an  area  that  is  Involved 
In  a  ceaseless  and  merciless  strife ;  an  al- 
ready critical  situation  would  not  have 
been  further  aggravated;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  belief  of  France  s  allies  in 
her  good  faith  would  not  have  been 
shalcen. 

If  France  is  serious  with  regard  to  her 
professed  desire  for  peace,  she  should 
drastically  reconsider  and  change  her 
policies.  If  she  is  concerned  about  a  bal- 
ance of  power,  she  should  not  only  not 
sell  to  nations  who  are  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  against  Israel,  she  should  con- 
sider what  the  balcmce  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  really  means.  She  should 
realize  the  desperate  necessity  for  Israel 
to  obtain  real  militar>'  deterrent  strength 
and  not  expect  her  superiority  in  dedi- 
cation and  heroism  to  take  the  place  of 
military  hardware.  Instead  of  furthering 
the  policies  of  Russia  by  her  sales  to  this 
area,  she  should  instead  use  her  good  of- 
fices to  pers\iade  the  Soviets  in  the  name 
of  world  peace  to  discontinue  arming  the 
Arab  bloc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  represent 
the  reasons  for  my  belief  that  Mr.  Pom- 
pidou owes  this  House  and  the  people  of 
this  country  an  explanation.  I  believe 
he  should  try  to  help  us  comprehend  Just 
how  France  is  plarming  to  help  achieve 
the  objective  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  think  he  should  let  us  know  what 
Prance's  understanding  of  a  balance  of 
power  is  We  should  be  helped  to  realize 
why  it  is  considered  necessary  to  further 
augment  the  buildup  of  the  Arab  forces 
that  already  outnimiber  Israel  both  in 
the  air  and  on  the  groimd.  France  should 
tell  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  what  precau- 
tions she  thinks  are  needed  to  prevent 
the  overtaxing  of  Arab  morale  and  dedi- 
cation. Above  all.  Mr.  Pompidou  should 
acquaint  us  with  the  type  of  final  settle- 
ment, or  is  it  final  solution,  that  hisigov- 
emment  is  trying  to  find  for  the  Middle 
East. 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
I  believe  his  definition  of  what  is  occur- 
ring in  the  Middle  East  is  an  excellent 
one. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  or  two  more 
iwints  which  I  l)elieve  are  worthy  of 
noting  at  this  time. 

First  let  me  say  that  some  weeks  ago 
I  asked  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  join  with  me  in  refraining  from 
attending  a  Joint  session  which  will  be 
addressed  by  Mr.  Pompidou  on  Wednes- 
day. February  25.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  cite  the  reason  for  this. 

First:  I  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Pompi- 
dou's  visit  to  the  United  States.  I  am  glad 
he  is  coming.  I  am  pleased  he  is  coming 
to  discuss  with  our  President  the  great 
problems  that  affect  the  mutual  security 
of  our  mutual  countries. 

What  I  am  interested  in  doing  is  to 
visually  demonstrate  to  Mr.  Pompidou 
the  thinking  of  the  American  public  as 
it  is  reflected  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, because  in  this  marmer  can  the 
American  public  truly  express  them- 
selves. 

When  I  was  in  France  some  4  or  5 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  with  French  officials 
regarding  the  deUvery  of  50  French 
planes  to  Libya.  They  denied  the  facts 
of  the  deal  and  said  it  was  a  figment 
of  someone's  imagination.  The  French 
Government  lied  to  me.  The  very  next 
day  or  2  days  later  it  was  admitted  and 
the  amount  of  the  planes  was  raised  to  80 
and  then  110  and  now.  of  course,  includ- 
ing training  planes  and  miscellaneous 
hardware,  there  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient planes  delivered  to  Libya  to  ac- 
count for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  armed  services  of  that  country. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  boycott  is  not 
a  discourtesy  to  President  Pompidou  but 
merely  to  demonstrate  to  him  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  public  so  that  when 
President  Nixon  sits  down  with  Mr. 
Pompidou  to  discuss  those  problems 
President  Nixon  will  have  the  added 
muscle  of  the  Congress  and  he  will  be 
able  to  say  to  Mr.  Pompidou.  "You  see. 
Mr.  Pompidou,  the  Congress  agrees 
wholeheartedly  that  you  have  to  change 
your  policy."  We  certainly  hope  that  he 
will  reconsider  that  policy. 

Let  me  cite  a  further  reason.  The  ad- 
dressing of  a  joint  session  or  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  is  not  a  customary 
honor  to  bestow  upon  a  visiting  head  of 
state.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has  only  been 
done  three  times  In  the  past  9  years. 
Recently  Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan. 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  of  Great  BriUin. 
the  King  of  Norway,  Haile  Selassie  of 
Abyssinia,  and  ad  infinitum  came  to  visit 
our  country  and  none  was  accorded  the 
same  consideration.  I  think  It  Is  not  ap- 
propriate at  a  time  when  we  disagree 
so  vehemently  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  French  Government  in  the  Middle 
East  and  their  attempts  to  destroy  Amer- 
ican Interests  in  the  Mediterranean  area 
that  we  accord  the  leader  of  the  French 


Government  that  honor  which  is  over 
and  above  that  usually  accorded  a  visit- 
ing head  of  state. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  tomorrow 
in  not  attending  the  session  of  the 
House  which  will  be  addressed  by  Mr. 
Pompidou. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilbert). 

Mr.  GIT. BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Farb- 
STEiN)  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  his 
wonderful  address  here  this  afternoon. 
I  think  It  was  a  very  pojjaied,  very  vital, 
and  very  telling  speech.  I  Vish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks.  I  have  also 
followed  the  situation  very  carefully,  and 
I  agree  with  almost  all  of  his  conclu- 
sions. I.  too.  agree  with  you,  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  that  Mr. 
Pompidou  should  be  accorded  every  cour- 
tesy, but  I  am  one  of  those  who  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PoDELL>  that  I  will  not  attend  the  ses- 
sion to  which  Mr.  Pompidou  has  been  In- 
vited. I  think  this  would  be  a  discourtesy 
to  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  our 
coimtry  who  are  violently  opposed  to  the 
policies  of  France  as  they  constitute 
their  policy  with  respect  to  the  State  of 
Israel.  This  runs  diametrically  opposite 
to  American  policy.  It  hurts  us  through- 
out the  world. 

So  I.  too.  will  boycott  this  session,  and 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
I  think  this  Is  one  area  where  the  Con- 
gress can  assert  itself  is  by  indicating  to 
the  gentleman  from  France  that  the 
Congress  is  behind  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
that  this  debate  on  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  French 
President  Pompidou.  The  specific  moti- 
vation is  the  deal  whereby  France  is 
selling  more  than  100  military  Jets  to 
Ubya. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  In  focusing 
so  directly  on  the  Middle  East  we  are  not 
overlooking  a  more  general  problem. 

French  foreign  policy  in  the  25  years 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  has  been 
a  continuing  series  of  affronts  to  the 
United  States.  Not  only  does  Prance  fail 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  international  af- 
fairs, her  actions  have  been  almost  delib- 
erately designed  to  work  against  the 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  some- 
what circumscribed  In  objecting  only  to 
French  foreign  policy  In  the  Middle  East. 
I  also  think  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  place 
solely  an  ethnic  character  on  the  protest 
l>eing  directed  toward  the  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Pompidou.  This  is  not  an  ethnic 
matter;  it  is  a  matter  of  US.  interests  in 
international  affairs.  And  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  France  simply  does 
not  give  the  slightest  thought  to  our  in- 
terests. 
That  would  be  well  and  good  11  Prance 
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would  drop  the  game  of  pretending  to  be 
our  friend.  The  facts  beUe  this  masquer- 
ade. Consider  the  following  instances 
of  French  foreign  policy  that  have  work- 
ed to  undermine  the  interest  of  the  U.S. 
international    cooperation    and    world 


peace. 

We  all  know  that  France  can  never 
repay  the  debt  of  American  lives  lost 
m  saving  her  in  two  World  Wars.  We 
lost  220,000  men  and  another  700,000 
were  wounded  In  these  two  wars  in 
which  we  spent  $227  billion.  Yet  France 
has  refused  to  honor  a  legal  debt  to 
the  United  States  of  $7  billion.  This  Is 
a  50-year-old  debt  reaching  back  to 
World  War  I.  Its  legality  has  never  been 
questioned,  it  is  not  tied  to  German 
leparations  yet  France  refuses  to  meet 
its  obligation  to  us. 

Or  consider  for  a  moment  the  re- 
fusal of  Fiance  to  use  Its  infiuence  to 
promote  peace  in  Vietnam.  The  original 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  precipitous  French 
withdrawal  from  Indochina  and  yet 
PYance  has  shown  no  desire  to  help 
achieve  peace  In  Vietnam. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  NATO.  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was 
our  great  hope  for  cooperation  with  our 
friends  across  the  Atlantic;  NATO  was 
to  be  the  vehicle  for  securing  peace  in 
in  Europe.  Yet  the  French  Govern- 
ment summarily  ordered  NATO  out  of 
France  at  a  time  when  Western  unity 
was  crucial.  And  in  typical  fashion  they 
took  over  the  NATO  establishment,  worth 
$2  ',2  billion,  without  payment. 

But  should  we  expect  anything  dif- 
ferent from  a  government  that  has  regu- 
larly vetoed  British  entry  into  the  Com- 
mon Market?  The  British  have  suffered 
special  economic  hardship  because  of 
France's  uiureasonable  posture  and  fail- 
ure to  acknowledge  that  the  Common 
Market  was  designed  to  promote  eco- 
nomic cooperation  throughout  all  of 
Europe. 

Of  course  the  French  Governments 
selfishness  in  economic  affairs  is  nothing 
new.  While  in  debt  to  us  for  $7  billion 
France  did  not  hesitate  in  the  last  decade 
to  raid  huge  quantities  of  gold  from  our 
Treasury  In  complete  disregard  to  the 
American  economy.  Once  again.  French 
self-interest  held  sway  over  mutual 
cooperation. 

And  of  course  France  pays  lipservlce  to 
the  matter  of  world  peace.  But  once  again 
the  facts  belie  the  words.  France  is  the 
only  major  Western  power  that  has  not 
signed  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty. 

Most  recently  we  have  seen  Prance 
apply  a  selective  arms  embargo  in  the 
Middle  East.  Even  while  we  are  engaged 
in  four-power  talks  on  the  Middle  East 
crisis— talks  that  include  France— the 
French  completed  a  deal  to  sell  Libya 
more  than  100  military  jets.  We  were  not 
consulted  about  this  sale  which  is  totally 
counterproductive  to  the  purpose  of  the 
four-power  discussions.  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East  rests  on  a  precarious  balance 
and  France  has  seen  fit  to  tamper  with 
that  balance. 

Now,  we  have  heard  from  the  French 
President  that  the  jets  sold  to  Ubya  wUl 
not  be  used  in  the  Middle  East  conflict. 


How  then  can  he  answer  the  statement 
of  the  Libyan  Chief  of  State,  Col.  Mu'am- 
mar  Qadhaafi,  that  "Libyan  Mirages  may 
well  be  used  against  Israel"?  Clearly 
there  is  a  sharp  and  potentially  cata- 
strophic contradiction  between  what  we 
hear  from  Mr.  Pompidou  and  Colonel 
Qadhaafi. 

What  we  have,  then.  Is  a  long  history 
of  repeated  acts  contrary  to  American 
interests  and  in  general  disregard  of  the 
precepts  of  international  cooperation 
and  world  peace. 

This  attitude  was  a  deliberate  device 
of  General  de  Gaulle  when  he  was  the 
French  President.  When  Pompidou  took 
over  we  held  out  the  hope  that  the  his- 
torical basis  for  cooperation  between 
Fi-ance  and  the  United  States  would 
again  be  recognized. 

But  that  hope  was  short  lived.  Mr. 
Pompidou  has  followed  in  the  inglorious 
steps  of  De  Gaulle  and  the  substanteial 
basis  that  should  exist  for  mutual  co- 
operation remains  untapped. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  I  take  exception  to  French 
foreign  policy  and  I  take  exception  to  the 
fact  that  Pompidou  is  to  addiess  a  Joint 
session  in  this  very  Chamber  tomorrow. 
I  have  provoked  the  ire  of  some  of  my 
decision  to  walk  out  on  Mr.  Pompidou  at 
tomorrow's  joint  session.  I  realize  the 
giavity  of  what  I  propose  to  do;  but  also 
realize  the  greater  problem  created  by 
French  foreign  policy. 

By  walking  out  tomorrow  I  wish  to 
convey  to  President  Pompidou  my  sin- 
cere and  very  deep  chagrin  at  French 
actions  that  work  against  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world.  I 
would  hope  that  President  Pompidou 
would  give  just  as  sincere  and  serious 
thought  to  the  kind  of  actions  his  gov- 
ernment has  taken  in  disregard  of  the 
consequences  to  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  then  we  can  once  again  have 
true  cooperation  with  France  and  not  the 
erratic  cooperation  we  have  witnessed  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years,  Nasser  and  other  heads  of 
Arab  States  have  loudly  proclaimed  their 
intentions  to  drive  the  people  of  Israel 
into  the  sea.  At  no  time  have  the  Arab 
States  signified  an  intention  to  sit  down 
with  Israeli  officials  and  discuss  their  dif- 
ferences. This  is  most  imfortunate,  not 
only  because  the  peace  continues  to  be 
violated,  but  because  human  progress  is 
deterred.  Israel  has  achieved  great  devel- 
opment and  progress  during  its  brief  pe- 
riod of  existence.  Given  peaceful  rela- 
tions, the  knowledge  which  Israel  has 
gained,  the  progress  she  has  enjoyed, 
could  be  shared  with  her  Arab  neighbors 
for  essential  development  of  the  entire 
Middle  East  and  its  people. 

The  prime  source  of  arms  to  the  Arab 
States  has  been  the  Soviet  Union,  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  further  expansion  of 
Soviet  power  throughout  the  entire  area. 
More  recently,  however.  France  has 
joined  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  source  of 
Arab  arms.  Curiously,  this  is  the  same 
France  that  used  the  6-day  war  as  an 


alibi  for  backing  down  on  its  previous 
agreement  to  sell  military  aircraft  to 
Israel. 

To  date,  the  cause  for  greatest  concern 
for  the  new  French  conduct  is  her  sud- 
den selling  of  military  aircraft  to  Libya 
far  in  excess  of  any  military  needs  that 
Libya,  alone,  could  possibly  have  for 
such  equipment. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  time 
that  French  conduct  has  seemed  strange. 
The  United  States  saved  Prance  in  two 
world  wars;  yet  General  de  Gaulle,  as 
President  of  Prance,  seemed  to  go  to 
great  lengths  to  embarrass  the  United 
States  and  grow  close  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Fortunately,  imder  President 
Pompidou,  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  France  seem  to  be  im- 
proving. I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  make 
this  same  statement  a  year  from  now. 

After  actively  promoting  a  war  be- 
tween the  Arab  countries  and  Israel,  So- 
viet Russia  is  engaging  in  the  typical 
Communist  tactic  of  trying  to  brand  Is- 
rael the  aggressor  as  justification  for 
Moscow's  continuing  buildup  of  Arab 
forces  who  continue  to  threaten  to  an- 
nihilate Israel. 

It  should  be  rather  obvious  that  we 
must  do  everything  necessary  to  help 
Israel  protect  herself.  That  Israel  is  our 
only  true  friend  in  the  Middle  East  was 
demonstrated,  among  other  ways,  by  the 
riots  which  erupted  in  Turkey  when  the 
U.S.  6th  Fleet  attempted  to  put  into  that 
supposedly  friendly  spot. 

Israel  must  never  be  compelled  to  re- 
linquish any  territory  taken  in  the  6-Day 
War  without  concrete  assurances  that 
the  Arab  States  will  recognize  her  sov- 
ereignty and  integrity.  Even  if  Israel  re- 
ceives these  assurances,  she  must  never 
be  compelled  to  retire  to  her  former 
boundaries.  New  boundaries,  easily  d«- 
fensible,  must  be  established. 

On  December  31,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater  Philadelphia. 
I  signed  a  resolutic«i  urging  President 
Nixon  to  call  for  direct  negotiations.  On 
January  19, 1  cosponsored  a  similar  res- 
olution in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  January  28,  I  cosponsored  a  House 
resolution  supporting  the  principle  that 
the  deterrent  strength  of  Israel  must  not 
be  impaired.  I  reaffirm  my  position,  now. 
Further,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
greatly  pleased  by  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent statement  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
prepared  to  correct  any  French-  or 
Soviet-created  imbalance  of  arms  or 
planes  which  might  weaken  Israel's  mili- 
tary deterrent  against  Arab  aggression. 
The  sooner  Moscow,  Paris,  and  Nasser 
and  OHnpany  recognize  that  Israel  is 
there  to  stay,  the  quicker  we  will  have 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

President  Pompidou  has  described  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  as  an  effort  to 
solidify  traditional  French-American 
friendship,  to  strengthen  relations,  and 
to  siv>port  peace. 

If  President  Pompidou  is  serious  In  his 
stated  purpose,  the  most  logical  thing  for 
him  to  do  is  stop  aiding  and  abetting  the 
alms  of  Soviet  Russia  and  her  world 
CoDMnunist  allies  by  supplying  the  Arab 
nations  with  the  miUtary  weapons  and 
aircraft  which  France  refused  to  supply 
to  Israel. 
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Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PARBSTEIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILSERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
real  i^rlvilege  and  a  pleasure  to  follow 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.<iylvania  (Mr.  Williams).  Once  again 
we  shake  hands  so  to  speak  across  the 
aisle  in  a  truly  bipartisan  effort  which 
is  of  concern  not  only  to  Israel  but  to  our 
country.  It  ^  so  good  to  be  with  you,  Mr. 
Williams. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Arabs  can  continue  to  lose  wars:  Israel 
can  lose  but  once.  The  implication  is 
clear.  The  war  Israel  loses  will  be  its  last. 

The  fact  that  Israel,  outnumbered  and 
outgunned,  continues  to  prevail  on  the 
battlefield  obscures  a  basic  fact.  Despite 
the  international  clamor  for  peace  and 
the  agonizing  search  for  paths  to  peace, 
the  situation  remains  relatively  un- 
changed. 

Israel  fights  for  sur>ival. 

The  Arabs  continue  to  fight  because 
Nasser  cannot  let  them  stop.  To  reject 
war  and  to  honestly  talk  peace  would 
require  a  public  concession  from  Nasser 
that  his  p<rficy  was  and  Is  bankrupt. 

Nasser  continues  to  fight  to  shore  up 
his  regime  and  his  reputation  as  the 
leader  of  his  world.  Once  the  smoke  of 
battle  clears.  Nasser  is  finished:  and  I 
suspect  he  knows  this. 

Frances  contention,  therefore,  that  the 
110  Mirage  lets  sold  to  Ubya  will  not  be 
used  against  Israel  is  particularly  cynical 
and  dishonest.  Where  and  against  whom 
will  Libya  use  those  jets? 

The  French  even  concede  that  Egyp- 
tian ofBcers  sat  in  on  the  arms  negotia- 
tions in  Paris.  The  Egyptians  are  inter- 
ested in  only  one  war.  their  holy  war 
against  the  people  of  Israel. 

French  President  Pompidou,  now  be- 
ing extended  every  honor  and  courtesy 
this  Nation  can  provide,  has  insisted 
that— 

larmel  hu  an  absolute  right  to  exist,  to 
function  freely  and  to  live  In  peace  within 
safe,  recocnlaed  borders. 

We  are  to  prestune  that  the  Mirage 
Jets  sold  to  Libya  and  denied  to  Israel 
are  an  Instrument  of  that  French  policy. 

Paris  also  has  conceded  that  the  sale 
of  jets  to  Libya  was  good  business.  We 
cannot  argue  with  that  contention.  War 
Is  good  business  and  that  is  not  a  French 
discovery. 

But  we  can  question  the  cynicism  that 
prompts  sLich  a  public  declaration. 

We  also  can  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
French  policy  which  makes  oil  and  com- 
mercial interests  the  hostage  of  arms 
sales.  France  has  said  she  Is  concerned 
that  Arab  States  aill  cut  off  oil  shipments 
to  Western  Europe.  The  Israelis  have 
long  had  an  answer  for  that  contention. 

The  Arabs  cannot  drink  their  oO. 

In  1967,  the  Arab  SUtea  cut  off  oil 
shipments  to  the  West,  but  found  that 
course  too  costly  and  quickly  resumed 
the  shipments. 

So  finally  we  must  reject  the  French 
policy. 

France  speaks  of  peace,  but  primes  the 
pump  of  war. 

France  speaks  of  Israel's  right  to  sur- 


vive, but  delivers  Into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies  the  Instnnnents  of  her  destruc- 
tion. 

Prance  speaks  of  oil  and  money,  but 
whets  the  Arab  thirst  for  bk>od  and 
murder. 

For  what  else  can  you  call  the  atrocity 
In  Zurich  Sunday  and  the  machinegun- 
ntng  of  a  tourist  bus  in  the  Holy  Land 
Monday. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  meaning 
no  disrespect  to  our  distinguished 
Speaker  nor  to  the  great  traditions  of 
this  House  in  which  I  am  privileged  to 
ser\'e.  that  I  have  decided  to  boycott  the 
joint  session  tomorrow. 

Finally.  I  must  urge  that  we  continue 
to  support  and  shore  up  Israel.  Her  cause 
is  morally  just.  Her  ties  to  the  United 
States  are  forped  by  long  friendship  and 
common  aspiration. 

But  more  than  all  this.  Israel  stands 
alone  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  bulwark 
against  Russian  expansion  through  that 
comer  of  the  world.  Russian  dreams  of 
warm-water  ports  and  control  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  date  back  to  the 
czars. 

Russia  is  as  close  as  she  has  ever  been 
to  achieving  these  ambitions.  All  that 
stands  in  her  way  is  Israel. 

A  peace  settlement  that  guarantees 
Israel's  freedom  and  survival  thwarts 
this  Russian  ambition.  No  matter  how 
well  intentloned  our  pursuit  of  peace  at 
two-power  and  four-power  talks  may  be. 
they  are  doomed  to  fail  because  Russia 
seeks  domination,  not  peace. 

The  UjS.  course  is  clear.  We  must 
firmly  support  Israel.  For.  if  Israel's 
strength,  will,  and  courage  prevails, 
peace  will  come  to  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vandc^. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
so  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  bitterly 
discouraged  with  the  policies  of  the 
French  Government  in  selling  planes 
and  arms  to  Libya.  The  French  Oovem- 
ment  knows,  or  in  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary Judgment  must  know,  that  these 
arms  are  being  sold  for  use  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict.  The  delivery  of  planes 
to  Libya  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
failure  and  refusal  to  deliver  planes  al- 
ready paid  for  by  the  SUte  of  Israel.  The 
French  decision  which  singles  out  sales 
to  Libya  is  irrational  and  discriminatory. 
This  is  a  retreat  from  principle  which 
is  becoming  the  hallmark  of  Frexu:h 
policy. 

It  is  incredible  tlxat  the  French  peo- 
ple would  support  the  announced  plans 
of  their  Oovemment  to  supply  sufficient 
airpower  to  supply  every  officer  of  the 
Libyan  Armed  Forces  with  his  own  per- 
sonal Jet  The  leader  of  the  revolution- 
ary government  of  that  country  was 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  of  yester- 
day on  page  1  as  saying  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Mirage  Jets  supplied 
to  his  government  by  France  will  be  used 
against  Israel,  contrary  to  the  assurances 
given  the  world  by  the  President  of 
Prance. 

Today,  French  entrepreneurs  are 
searching  the  face  of  Libya  to  pick  up 
oil  concessions  and  developments  in  ex- 
change for  French  military  assistance. 


The  French  have  yet  to  discover  the 
short-range  value  of  this  inheritance  in 
oil  resources.  The  temporary  profit  in 
these  concessions  will  t>e  soon  offset  by 
the  burdens  of  further  Arab  demands. 
The  selfish  pursuit  of  Libyan  oil  is  a  re- 
treat from  principle  which  is  becoming 
the  hallmark  of  French  policy. 

In  making  alliances  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. France  must  come  to  learn  what 
we  have  learned  through  our  bitter  and 
costly  experiences.  Morality  must  be  the 
keystone  of  alinement.  We  must  ally  with 
those  who  believe  in  free  institutions — 
with  those  who  believe  in  Justice — with 
those  who  believe  in  freedom — with  those 
who  believe  in  human  dignity  and  in- 
dividual liberty. 

In  the  Middle  East,  those  who  seek  an 
alliance  based  on  these  principles  must 
support  the  integrity  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  which  stands  distinguished  and 
alone  ns  a  bastion  of  liberty.  Justice  and 
human  dignity  in  the  Middle  East. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  warm  and  hospitable  to  the 
French  Government.  The  arms  sales  to 
Libya  make  no  sense  whatsoever.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  French  Oovemment 
a-ill  reconsider  its  actions  in  Libya  and 
follow  instead  the  long-range  policies 
directed  toward  peace  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  democratic  institutions. 

The  history  of  French  contribution  to 
democracy  and  free  institutions  is  too 
vivid  to  suffer  it  to  be  marred  by  military 
assistance  to  government  forms  which 
do  violence  to  the  institutions  in  which 
we  believe  and  in  which  the  French  peo- 
ple must  believe. 

I  hope  that  President  Pompidou  and 
the  French  people  will  come  to  realize 
the  gravity  and  the  dangers  inherrent  in 
present  Libyan  policies;  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  reconsider — that  President 
Pompidou  and  his  government  wiL'  not 
destroy  in  Israel  the  concepts  of  liberty. 
Justice  and  freedom  which  were  nurtured 
in  France. 

The  State  of  Israel  has  courageously 
demonstrated  Its  right  to  survive  and 
prosper  with  free  institutions  and  high 
concepts  of  justice.  Israel  deserves  better 
treatment  from  the  French  and  more 
certain  support  from  the  free  people  of 
this  world  In  her  hour  of  crisis. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from   Florida    (Mr. 

PiTPEK ) . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
the  prl\'ilege  of  participating  in  this  most 
important  discussiorL 

Concerned  about  tliis  matter  about 
what  the  French  have  done,  on  February 
4  of  this  year  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  French  Ambassador: 

PKsavAjtT  4,  1970. 
His  Excclxxnct, 
Chaslzs  Lucrr. 
AmbaisadoT  of  France, 
Wuhington.  DC. 

You  ni'.j»t  know  that  many  members  of 
the  Congres  and  many  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try win  be  expecting  your  distinguished 
President.  U  be  addresses  a  Joint  session  of 
our  Congress,  to  clarify  the  recent  acUon  of 
his  goremment  In  agreeing  to  provide  100 
modem  fighter  planes  to  Libya,  are  In  the 
opinion  of  many  destined  for  use  by  the 
Arab  Nations  as  a  part  of  their  aggression 
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against  Israel,  thus  increasing  the  danger  of 
war  In  the  Middle  East.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  this  acUon  on  the  part  of  your  Gov- 
ernment has  encouraged  further  threaU  on 
the  part  »f  the  Soviet  Government  to  give 
further  encouragement  to  Arab  aggression  by 
continuing  to  provide  a  weapons  buildup 
for  them.  I  believe  it  Is  the  consensus  of  our 
Congress  and  Country  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  cannot  allow  aggression 
to  be  encouraged  by  such  buildup  In  Arab 
arms  without  our  contributing  to  stability 
and  peace  by  matching  In  arms  aid  to  Israel 
whatever  your  Government  and  the  Russians 
provide  to  those  who  declare  their  determina- 
tion to  destroy  Israel. 

Due  to  the  special  friendship  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  between  your  country  and 
ours,  many  of  the  Congress  and  all  our  citi- 
zens earnestly  hope  that  your  distinguished 
President  will  lessen  the  danger  of  war  by 
supporUng  our  Government  In  trying  to  get 
a  negotiated  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  Nations  and  In  your  Government  re- 
tracting your  Ubyan  plane  commitment  and 
Joining  the  United  States  In  attempting  to 
Induce  Russia  to  cease  Its  aid  to  the  Arab 
States  which  encourages  the  danger  of  war. 
With  respect. 

Claude  Peppzb, 
Member  of  Congress. 

On  February  6.  I  received  the  follow- 
ing reply  from  the  French  Ambassador: 
Washington.  D.C. 

February  6, 1970. 
Dcab  Ma.  Congressman  :  I  read  with  great 
care  your  telegram  dated  February  4,  in 
which  you  suggest  that  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  take  advantage  of  his  forth- 
coming trip  to  the  United  SUtes  to  explain, 
In  his  address  to  Congress,  the  motives  of 
French  policy  towards  the  Middle  East. 

I  would  first  of  all  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  spirit  of  friendship  towards  my  country 
which  Inspired  your  communication. 

Without  trying  to  anticipate  on  what  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  might 
have  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  think  It  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  the  first  to  propose  that  a  total 
embargo  be  Imposed  on  delivery  of  weapons 
to  the  countries  directly  Involved  In  the 
•Six  day  war".  The  French  Government  has 
also,  constantly  and  publicly,  held  the 
opinion  that  the  existence  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  SUte  of  Israel  should  be  rec- 
ognized and  guaranteed.  The  French  Oovem- 
ment, finally,  has  multiplied  its  endeavours 
towards  the  opening  of  negotiations  destined 
to  accomplish  these  objectives.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  security  of  all  the  states  in  the  area 
can  only  be  Insured  on  a  long  term  basis 
by  a  general  return  to  calm  and  by  a  peace- 
ful settlement. 

As  for  the  more  particular  point  having  to 
do  with  the  delivery  of  aircraft  to  Libya,  I 
must  recall  that  the  conditions  Imposed  by 
France  on  the  use  of  these  aircraft  (forbid- 
ding their  reexport,  etc. .  .  .),  as  well  as  their 
delivery  over  a  period  of  time  until  1974, 
guarantee  that  Israel's  security  will  not  be 
Jeopardized.  We  can  besides  reasonably  think 
that  peace  will  be  reestablished  before  the 
completion  of  the  contract.  As  the  French 
Prime-Mlnlster,  Monsieur  Jacques  Chavan- 
Delmas.  recently  declared,  the  contract  would 
be  cancelled  If  Its  provisions  were  not 
respected. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  you  and  Mrs. 
Pepper. 

Sincerely  yours. 


All  I  wish  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that 
tomorrow,  when  the  Presidait  of  the 
izreat  French  Republic  speaks  In  this 
Chamber,  he  should  be  aware  of  the 
grave  responsibility  which  rests  upon  his 


shoulders  so  to  clarify  this  issue  that  his 
country  will  not  have  contributed  to  the 
devastation  of  war  in  the  Middle  East 
which  might  eventuate  Into  a  world  holo- 
caust in  a  nuclear  age. 

We  hope  that  the  President  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  assure 
the  Congress  and  the  country  that  he 
will  support  us  in  limiting  the  arms 
buildup  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  mov- 
ing Israel  and  the  Arab  Nations  into 
face-to- face  negotiations  for  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  and  the  world. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
participate  in  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress to  which  President  Pompidou  has 
been  invited. 

I  believe  that  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
it  is  my  obligation  and  responsibility 
to  participate  in  its  official  functions  and 
this  is  such  a  fimction. 

FurUiermore,  I  believe  it  is  not  pro- 
ductive nor  in  otir  national  interest  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  shim  a  head  of 
a  foreign  state  because  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  some  of  his  policies.  In  this 
case  we  are  objecting  to  the  Piench 
Government's  support  of  the  Arab  States 
to  the  detriment  of  Israel  and  her  sale 
of  Jets  to  Libya  while  placing  an  em- 
bargo on  such  sales  to  Israel.  Little  will 
be  gained  by  antagonizing  or  alienating 
President  Pompidou  by  boycotting  him. 
Instead  we  must  persuade  him  that  it  is 
not  in  the  national  interest  of  Pi-ance 
to  sell  out  democratic  governments  like 
Israel  in  exchange  for  the  transient  com- 
mercial benefits  that  might  flow  for  a 
time  by  supporting  despotic  governments, 
who  are  admittedly  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  sister  state.  We  must  seize  the 
opportunity  provided  by  this  visit  to 
persuade  Monsieur  Pompidou  to  recon- 
sider his  position  toward  Israel — a  friend 
who  needs  his  support  Just  as  Prance 
needed  ours  in  her  moment  of  great 
danger. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  peo- 
ple of  France  in  fact  overwhelmingly 
disagree  with  President  Pompidou's  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  and  believe  Israel 
should  be  supported.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  expect  their  President  to 
be  accorded  the  honors  and  respect  of 
a  head  of  state.  It  would  be  counter- 
productive to  the  best  interests  of  Israel, 
for  those  of  us  here  in  Congress  who 
support  Israel  to  treat  President  Pompi- 
dou in  a  manner  that  will  inflame  the 
passions  of  Frenchmen. 

When  I  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
dean  of  the  New  York  delegation.  Mr.  Cel- 
ler,  he  summed  it  up  for  me  with  the  wis- 
dom of  experience  and  with  that  old 
maxim,  "you  catch  more  flies  with  honey 
than  with  vinegar." 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  this  House  with  re- 
spect to  my  affection  and  support  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  I  believe  it  is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  as  well  as  morally  correct 
to  support  Israel  and  provide  it  with  the 
arms  needed  to  defend  itself  from  the 
concerted  attacks  of  the  hostile  nations 
surrounding  It  including  those  by  ter- 
rorist organizations.  And  I  urge  Pres- 


ident Nixon  to  prepare  to  offset  the  an- 
ticipated delivery  of  over  100  French  Jet 
fighters  to  Libya. 

I  have  Joined  with  approximately  100 
Members  of  the  House  in  signing  a  dec- 
laration of  concern  to  President  Pom- 
pidou on  the  French  Middle  East  policy. 
And  I  have  Joined  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  others  in  writing  to  Secre- 
tary Rogers  requesting  that  the  admin- 
istration make  arrangements  for  a  meet- 
ing between  Pi-esident  Pompidou  and 
congressional  representatives  in  order  to 
present  him  with  a  declaration  urging 
that  Prance  cancel  the  jet  sale.  I  hope 
that  we  have  the  opportimlty  to  discuss 
with  him  our  feelings  on  this  matter  and 
convince  him  of  the  error  he  has  made 
and  most  important  persuade  him  to 
change  his  position. 

Tomorrow  I  will  with  my  colleagues 
accord  President  Pompidou  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  Congress  and  I  hope  he  will 
reciprocate  by  meeting  with  those  of  us 
who  are  in  disagreement  with  him. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  thanks  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  for  ar- 
ranging for  this  special  order. 

I  share  the  indignation  of  millions  of 
Americans  at  the  French  Government's 
action  in  agreeing-  to  sell  100  Mirage  air- 
planes to  the  Libyan  Government. 

This  action  is  especially  deplorable  in 
view  of  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deliver  to  Israel  Mirage 
planes  that  have  been  bought  and  paid 
for. 

The  government  of  President  Pompi- 
dou professes  to  believe  that  the  Libyan 
Government  wants  these  Mirage  planes 
for  its  own  use  and  will  not  transfer  them 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  But  the 
Libyan  Government's  assurances  in  this 
regard  seem  worthless  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Libyan  Government  has  need  of  these 
planes  for  its  own  use.  No  other  North 
African  country  has  airplanes  of  this 
degree  of  speed  and  sophistication.  Ad- 
mittedly, Libya  does  not  have  the  pilots 
to  fly  them  or  the  trained  crews  to  main- 
tain them.  For  the  kind  of  mission  that 
the  Libyan  Government  might  reasonably 
want  to  have  aircraft  for,  these  highly 
sophisticated  supersonic  aircraft  would 
indeed  be  a  disadvantage. 

Thus,  at  best  the  French  Governments 
action  seems  irresponsible  and  hypocriti- 
cal; looked  at  in  a  less  favorable  light, 
it  seems  a  calculated  betrayal  of  France  s 
former  ally  and  friend,  Israel. 

I  shall  not  be  attending  any  of  the 
public  meetings  at  which  President  Pom- 
pidou will  appear  in  Washington,  but  I 
hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
these  views  to  him  at  a  private  meeting. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  escalation  of 
the  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East  will 
only  increase  the  flames  under  that  al- 
ready boiling  pressure  cooker.  As  were 
many  Americans,  I  was  very  dismayed  to 
leam  that  Prance  had  decided  to  seU 
more  than  100  supersonic  Jets  to  Libya — 
especially  since  it  has  been  reported  that 
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Libya  lacks  U;e  trained  manpower  to  Oy 
and  maintain  the  entire  neet.  The  itossi- 
bility  that  some  of  the  >ets  might  end  up 
in  Egypt  is.  in  my  mind,  a  matter  of  grave 
concern. 

I  uas  also  quite  concerned  about  a  re- 
port yesterday  quoting  the  leader  of 
Libya's  revolutionary  forces.  He  said: 

Since  Israel  has  expansion  plans  covering 
the  whole  Arab  wcrld  which  could  one  day 
extend  to  Ubya.  then  Ubyan  Mirages  may 
well  be  used  against  Israel,  even  il  they  are 
not  made  available  to  Egypt. 

The  visit  of  President  Pompidou  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportxmlty  to  clarify 
the  conditions  of  Prance's  agreement 
with  Libya,  in  light  of  what  I  understand 
to  be.  In  Mr.  Pompldous  own  words,  a 
French  "embargo  on  the  shipment  of 
arms  to  all  the  coimtries  in  the  f^eld  of 
battle.""  I  hope  this  situation  can  be  re- 
solved so  that  it  does  not  pose  a  threat 
to  the  tenuous  iMilance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  or  to  the  security  of  Israel, 
as  It  would  be  tragic  if  s\Kh  a  matter 
strained  our  relations  with  France.  A 
continuing  friendship  between  France 
and  the  United  States  is  in  the  interest 
of  not  only  oiu-  tw  o  nations  but  the  entire 
free  world. 

One  thought.  I  believe,  should  be 
stressed.  After  Secretary  Rogers"  Decem- 
ber 9  speech,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  ex- 
plaining my  stand  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  he  could  clear  up  any  mis- 
understanding that  existed  with  respect 
to  our  diplomatic  stance  In  the  Middle 
East.  Some  of  the  recent  statements  by 
the  Secretary  and  by  President  Nixon, 
affirming  our  support  for  Israel,  have  in 
my  mind  been  most  encouraging. 

In  my  judgment,  a  true  settlement  can 
be  reached  in  the  Middle  East  only  by 
direct  negotiations  between  the  parties  in 
conflict.  In  my  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers 
I  put  specific  emphasis  on  that  point,  and 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  that  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

CONCBXSS  or  THJ  UKITO)  Statxs, 

Hotrss  or  RxraxsEMTA-nrxs. 
Washington,  DC.  Januvrji  t,  1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  RoGsas, 
SecTetarn  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

VzAM  Lia.  SrcarTAav:  I  am  dis teased  about 
recent  developments  regarding  the  policy  of 
the  Dnlted  States  toward  Iwael. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  stance  with  re- 
spect to  the  tension  in  the  Middle  Eaat  has 
not  adequately  reflected  condemnation  of 
continued  Arab  threaU  to  Israels  safety  and 
security.  More  diplomatic  support.  I  believe, 
should  be  afforded  to  that  single  democracy 
in  the  part  of  the  world  most  constantly 
beset  with  turmoil. 

On  June  20.  1967.  I  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress House  Resolution  6S3.  stating,  among 
other  polnu.  that  "it  is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentauves  that  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  achieved 
only  if  the  existence  and  sovereignty  of  U- 
rael  is  acknowledged  by  the  Arab  nations  ' 

On  July  SO.  19W.  I  coeponsored.  with  a 
number  of  my  colleague*  in  the  House.  House 
Concurrent  Resoltition  8C6.  That  measure 
stated  emphatically  that  "Israel  is  entitled 
to  recognition  by  aU  nations  of  her  rights 
to  exist."  and  that  "Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  are  entitled  to  automatic.  Ironclad 
International  guarantees  that  their  borders 
be  free  from  the  threat  of  aggression  and  the 
attacks  of  terrorist  groups  in  return  for  na- 
tional pledges  to  renounce  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force."  I  repeat  these  polnu  now.  be- 
cause I  continue  to  support  them  now. 


There  Is  only  one  way.  I  believe,  that  the 
United  Stat«*  can  help  solve  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East:  by  encouraging  direct  negotla- 
Uoa  between  the  Arab  powers  and  Israel  to 
assure  that  these  questions  are  fully  re- 
solved. I  hope  that  you  wlU  use  all  your 
ability  to  this  end.  True  peace  can  be 
achieved,  in  my  Judgment,  only  by  mutual 
acc'ird.i  among  nations  in  direct  conflict. 
Sincerely. 

William  V  Roth.  Jr  . 

Hember  of  Congress. 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  concern,  and  that  of 
my  constituents  in  the  Third  District  of 
New  Jersey,  over  the  actions  of  the 
French  Government  regarding  the  very 
explosive  situation  In  the  Middle  East.  I 
appreciate  the  generosity  of  my  col- 
leagues in  permitting  me  to  share  this 
time  during  special  orders. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  by  this  means.  Pres- 
ident Pompidou  will  be  made  aware  of 
the  deep  concern  of  the  American  people 
over  the  action  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  selling  100  Mirage  Jets  to  Libya. 
It  is  my  belief,  and  one  shared  by  many 
In  my  constituency,  that  this  sale  can 
only  hurt  efforts  to  obtain  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  differences  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis  in  that  troubled  area. 
As  we  stand  here  today,  tensions  In  the 
Middle  East  continue  to  rise,  and  are 
virtually  on  the  edge  of  full-scale  war- 
fare. The  only  hope  to  avert  such  a  pos- 
sibility Is  to  bring  these  nations  to- 
gether at  the  peace  table,  in  an  effort  to 
allow  them  to  work  out  these  differences. 
As  outsiders,  we  can  offer  our  assistance, 
but  we  cannot  force  an  agreement  upon 
any  of  the  coimtries  involved.  I  would 
hope  that  President  Pompidou  will  rec- 
ognize this,  and  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  endeavor  to  work  in  this  di- 
rection with  us.  rather  than  by  increas- 
ing the  already  lopsided  arms  race  in 
that  area. 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
determined  in  their  support  of  a  nego- 
tiated peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  do  not 
believe  it  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  either 
Prance  or  the  United  SUtes  to  encour- 
age in  any  way  further  violence  in  that 
conflict.  To  this  end.  I  feel  that  the  sale 
of  these  planes,  while  France  has  for- 
bidden all  such  sales  to  Israel  has  had 
an  unfortunate  effect  on  these  efforts 
toward  peace. 

In  a  further  effort  to  convince  the 
French  Government  to  join  our  efforts 
to  reduce  the  Middle  East  tensions.  I 
have  joined  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Senator  Harrison  A. 
WiiLUMS,  Jr..  in  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
President  Pompidou,  in  order  that  we 
may  present  a  declaration  to  President 
Pompidou  urging  the  cancellation  of  Uie 
sale  of  the  Mirage  jets. 

The  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  France  has  l)een  very  close 
and  very  valuable  over  the  years.  We 
would  hope  that  this  friendship  will 
continue  in  a  spirit  of  even  greater  co- 
operation and  good  will.  To  this  end.  I 
would  hope  that  President  Pompidou's 
first  visit  to  our  country,  as  the  President 
0/  the  Republic,  will  be  successful  and 
productive. 

I  would  also  hope  that  this  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  friendship  would  be  a 


firm  ba.'is  for  the  development  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  policy  toward  the  tragic 
circumstances  now  enveloping  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
man)'  of  our  colleagues  today  in  voicing 
our  deep  concerns  over  the  Middle  East 
policies  currently  being  pursued  by  both 
the  United  SUtes  and  Prance. 

U.S.  commitments  against  any  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East  have  their 
foundation  in  the  early  1950s.  Never- 
theless, while  Israel's  Arab  neighbors 
continue  to  attack  and  harass  her.  the 
Utiited  SUtes  sUnds  n\ute.  Arab  ac- 
gression  against  Israel  clearly  calls  for 
our  affirmative  response'  In  accordance 
with  worldwide  moral  and  policy  posi- 
tions and  we  can  no  longer  remain  silent. 
It  is  clear  that  our  coimtry  must  honor 
its  commitments  and  assure  Israel's  in- 
vulnerability to  continued  Arab  attack. 

Although  on  the  brink  of  renewed  war- 
fare, the  Middle  Easts  troubled  waters 
are  worsened  by  the  selfish  and  ill-con- 
ceived policies  of  France.  By  withhold- 
ing the  delivery  of  Jet  aircraft  already 
purchased  by  Israel  while  at  the  same 
time  selling  over  100  jet  fighters  to  the 
Arab  nations.  France  Is  simply  adding 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  discontent  and  increas- 
ing tension.  As  I  have  noted  on  cotmtless 
occasions  In  the  past,  the  Middle  East — 
both  Israel  and  the  Arab  SUtes — needs 
bread,  rwt  bombs;  it  needs  tractors,  not 
Unks:  it  needs  water,  not  war.  Neverthe- 
less, the  French  Government  apparently 
refuses  to  recognize  this  simple  truth 
and  continues  to  pursue  a  biased  policy 
favoring  continued  Arab  aggression  and 
terrorism. 

F\>r  the  past  5  years  I  have  urged  our 
Government  to  take  meaningful  Initia- 
tives to  reverse  the  arms  race,  to  bring 
Israel,  the  Arab  natioris.  and  the  big 
powers  together  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
eventual,  lasting  peace.  We  have  no  more 
time,  and  we  simply  cannot  afford  the 
obvious  erosion  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion of  our  position  of  support  for  a  fair 
and  permanent  resolution  of  the  Middle 
Blast  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  call  upon  tlie 
United  SUtes  to  make  clear  now  Its  de- 
termination to  honor  our  commitments 
to  support  Israel  and  to  oppose  any  form 
of  aggression  in  the  Middle  East.  I  fur- 
ther call  upon  the  Government  of  France 
to  desist  from  its  support  of  those  Arab 
forces  which  have  sworn  to  annihilate 
Israel  and  are  daily  sending  terrorists 
across  the  borders  to  kill  and  wound  not 
only  Israel  citizens  but.  now.  Americans. 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
this  sUtement  out  of  great  concern  over 
the  rising  temperature  of  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  feel  very  strongly  that, 
rather  than  the  United  SUtes  making 
pledges  for  a  more  even-handed  policy 
in  the  Middle  East— which  in  my  view 
can  only  mean  a  line  weighted  in  favor 
of  the  Arabs  and  detrimental  to  Israel's 
security  and  very  existence— we  must 
rather  assume  a  determined  hard-line 
position  based  on  the  imperative  of  the 
Arab  nations  recognizing  "the  fact"  of 
Israel. 

I  believe  that  many  unnecessary  de- 
lays in  a  permanent  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  have  been  created  by  Big 
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Four  capitulation  to  Arab  threats  of  vio- 
lence. The  security  of  Israel  rests  on  the 
geograi^y  of  the  area,  and  that  geogra- 
phy must  be  determined  through  direct 
negotiation  among  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

I    strongly    urge    our    Governments 
sponsorship  of  a  regional  Mideast  peace 
conference   with   Israel.    Egypt,    Syria. 
Lebanon,  Iraq,  and  Jordan  as  the  major 
participants.  A  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
Middle  East  situation  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion     that     the     existence     and 
strength  of  Israel  is  the  only  effective 
guarantee  that  the  other  Arab  and  non- 
Arab  sUtes  of  the  area  have  against 
Nasser's  encroachment  on  their  exist- 
ence and  Independence.  For  this  reason 
alone,   we   must   have   a   slnglemlnded 
policy  based  upon  the  insistence  that 
Israel   be   recognized,   that   a    regional 
peace  conference  be  held,  and  that  the 
agenda  for  that  peace  conference  be  de- 
termined when  the  major  participants 
agree  to  reason  together.  For  us  to  be 
Involved  in  the  making  of  international 
security  giiarantees  at  Big  Four  talks,  is 
pointless  and  fruitless  as  evidenced  by 
the  experience  of  the  last  20  years.  Guar- 
antees did  not  prevent  war  In  1950  or  In 
1956  or  m  1967  and  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  wiU  succeed  now 
even  if  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  party  to  the 
guarantees. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  compromise 
or  negotiation  possible  until  the  Arab 
nations  recognize  Israel  and  at  least 
agree  to  negotiate  directly  at  a  peace 
conference.  Realistically  speaking,  terri- 
tory Is  Israel's  only  negotiable  strength 
at  such  a  conference,  and  it  was  won  with 
Israel  blood  spilled  in  protection  of  her 
homeland.  We  have  no  moral  or  politi- 
cal right  to  trade  in  another  nation's 

Wood.  ^     ^  ^^ 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
position  of  France  in  trying  to  buy  her 
way  back  as  a  major  power  in  the  Medi- 
terranean by  selling  arms  for  oil  concea- 
sions.  Influence,  and  bank  deposits.  It  Is 
time  that  the  whole  Western  World  face 
up  to  Its  oily  hands,  and  not  trade  in 
short-term  profits  at  the  expense  of  long- 
term  dependable  friendship,  peace,  and 
Justice. 

Libya  and  Egypt  are  In  the  process  of 
discussing  some  kind  of  federation  and 
have  announced  cooperation  in  mlliUry 
matters.  Selling  jets  to  Ubya  Is  not  mily 
a  threat  to  Israel:  It  also  imdermlnes  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. I  urge  President  Pompidou  to 
recall  the  heroic,  historic  role  of  France 
as  protector  of  Israel  as  a  showcase  of 
democracy  and  freedom  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  also  urge  our  Government  to  Initiate 
an  International  aviation  conference 
through  the  United  Nations  to  deter- 
mine what  steps  can  be  taken  to  bring 
the  strength  of  all  nations  to  Insure  that 
continued  hijacking,  plaguing,  and  plun- 
dering and  murder  of  people  on  Interna- 
tional flights  to  Israel,  Cuba,  or  what- 
ever nation  la  unthinkable. 

It  Is  unconscionable  to  stand  by  while 
flagrant  violation  of  international  order 
Is  being  exerclaed  daUy  by  terrorists. 

We  cannot  hope  for  peace  In  the 
Middle  East,  In  the  sky,  on  the  sea,  or  on 


the  land  untU  the  people  of  Israel  are 
granted  the  elemenUl  right  to  be  a  na- 
tion In  the  eyes  of  theur  neighbors.  We 
can  no  longer  censure  self-defense  and 
excuse  terrorism  either  for  reasons  of 
morality  or  our  own  national  interest  for 
peace  in  the  area. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seeth- 
ing dispute  between  Israeli  and  Arab  Is 
not  one  of  territory  or  politics  or  eco- 
nomics; It  Is  a  question  of  existence.  The 
Arabs  make  no  high-sounding  preten- 
sions when  they  express  their  determina- 
tion to  "push  Israel  back  into  the  sea." 

Nonetheless,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  world  to  explore  the  avenues  to  peace 
in  the  Mideast.  Next  to  Vietnam,  the 
Middle  East  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
areas  of  American  foreign  policy.  Sub- 
stantive peace  must  be  our  goal  there. 
Otherwise,  the  great  powers  will  all  be 
embroUed  In  the  ensuing  strife.  Israel  as 
a  bulwark  of  democracy  surrounded  by 
Soviet-dominated  nations  should  receive 
the  srpport  of  the  world  democracies  be- 
fore all-out  war  ensues.  Such  support, 
more  than  anything  else,  will  serve  as 
the  deterrent  to  suppress  Arab  aggres- 
sion. 

I  have  espoused  throughout  my  tenure 
in  office  a  belief  In  the  preservation  and 
growth  of  a  free  and  independent  Israel. 
In  1965  I  joined  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  furnishing  of  Information 
or  the  signing  of  agreements  that  would 
assist  the  Arab  nations  to  boycott  Amer- 
ican firms  carrying  on  trade  with  Israel. 
This  measure  was  enacted.  Last  year,  I 
joined  with  my  coUeague,  Emanttel  Cel- 
LER,  in  a  sUtement  of  strong  support  of 
Israel,  which  carried  with  it  condemna- 
tion of  the  UJ«.  Security  Council  for  Its 
one-sided  censure  of  Israel  which  side- 
stepped Arab  terrorism  as  an  issue.  I  also 
cosponsored  legislation  that  would  au- 
thorize UJS.  asslsUnce  to  Israel  in  con- 
structing and  maintaining  a  desalting 
insUllatlon  that  would  greatly  enhance 
her  economic  development.  This,  too,  is 
now  law.  Moreover,  I  recently  communi- 
cated with  SecreUry  of  SUte  WiUiam 
Rogers  to  express  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  United  SUtes  must  give  mean- 
ingful support  to  Israel. 

The  simple  reason  behind  these  afore- 
said actions  is  my  sincere  belief  that  it  is 
in  America's  interest  to  insure  that  the 
Soviet-Nasser  alliance  does  not  gain  a 
dominant  Influence  In  the  Middle  East. 
Only  recently,  100-odd  French  Jets  were 
sold  to  Libya.  Such  an  increase  in  Arab 
armaments  threatens  Israel's  security, 
and  just  might  tip  the  delicate  balance  of 
power  that  now  prevails.  Such  an  im- 
balance would  only  have  horrendous  con- 
sequences for  the  small  SUte  of  Israel. 
The  odds  already  are  stacked  so  over- 
whelmingly against  this  SUte  of  Israel. 
The  odds  already  are  stficked  so  over- 
whelmingly a«;ainst  this  stalwart  nation 
that  I  caimot  see  how  we  In  the  Con- 
gress can  condone  the  sale  of  military 
hardware  to  her  sworn  enemies. 

The  sale  of  weaponry  to  the  Arabs  can 
only  set  back  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
Mideast.  It  is  obvious  that  peace  will  only 
be  achieved  through  face-to-face  nego- 
tiations between  the  Arab  SUtes  and 
Israel.  Israel  has  already  expressed  her 


willingness  to  negotiate.  The  Arab  coun- 
tries, on  the  other  hand,  have  continued 
to  disdain  such  a  solution  and  have  pur- 
sued a  collision  course  that  will  even- 
tually result  in  full-scale  warfare.  The 
French  Mirages  will  cerUinly  not  con- 
vince them  to  sit  down  at  the  bargaining 
Ubles. 

We  must  remember  that  Israel  has 
asked  only  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
in  order  to  develop  a  prosperous  and 
spiritual  nation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
France  will  address  a  Joint  meeting  of 
the  Congress.  Today,  the  Philadelphia 
congressional  delegation  telegraphed  His 
Excellency,  Georges  Pompidou,  asking 
him  to  cancel  the  sale  of  over  100  mlliUry 
aircraft  to  Libya  and  use  his  good  office 
to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Our  desire,  and  I  am  certain  this  is 

the  desire  of  the  entire  Congress,  is  to 

see  an  end  to  the  tragic  conflict  in  the 

Middle  East.  In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  I 

ask  permission  to  insert  a  copy  of  the 

telegram  as  an  open  letter,  at  this  point 

in  the  Record:  _^  ^„,,„ 

Pebruaby  24. 1970. 

His  Excellency  Georges  Pompidow, 
President  of  the  Kepublic  of  France.  Blair 
Bouse,  1651  Pennsylvania  Avenue  IfW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  PREsmEur:  There  Is  a  long  his- 
tory of  warm,  friendly,  cooperative  and  cor- 
dial relations  l>etween  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Prance.  History  at- 
tests to  the  friendship,  love  and  respect  that 
exists  between  the  peoples  of  both  nations. 
It  is  m  that  spirit,  as  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  in  the 
United  States  Congress  that  we  communi- 
cate with  you. 

Recognizing  the  special  interests  of  your 
government  toward  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  it  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  respect  that  we  feel  compeUed  to 
express  to  you  our  grave  concern  and  the 
grave  concern  of  the  people  we  represent, 
over  the  current  poUcy  of  your  government 
m  that  area.  We  al-e  particularly  concerned 
over  the  effect  of  said  policies  on  the  con- 
tinued intransigence  of  the  Arab  nations 
and  the  welfare  and  existence  of  the  state 
of  Israel. 

The  recent  decision  of  your  government 
to  seU  over  100  military  aircraft  to  Ubya, 
which  is  providing  financial  support  to  the 
Arab  nations  actively  engaged  In  an  armed 
campaign  to  destroy  the  state  of  Israel,  does 
not  lend  Itself  to  the  efforts  to  bring  the 
tragic  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  to  an 
end.  It  U  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace  for 
the  government  of  Prance  to  cancel  the  sale 
of  military  aircraft  to  Libya. 

AU  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  have  a 
common  goal  in  striving  to  wipe  out  the 
scourges  of  disease,  poverty,  illiteracy  and  to 
meet  together  in  good  faith  to  achieve  peace 
and  turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  cancel 
the  sale  of  aircraft  to  Ubya  and  use  your 
good  office  to  secure  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

WnjJAM    A.    Barrett. 
ROBBT  N.  C.  Nix. 
JASUS  A.  Btuix, 
Joshua  EnBiufi, 
WnxiAic  J.  GRKSM. 

Members  of  Coagresi. 


Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  have  welcomed  to  our  shores 
the  President  of  Prance. 

Hi.";  visit  has  come  at  a  most  oppor- 
tune time  for  it  affords  us  the  opportu- 
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nity  of  placing  dearly  before  him  the 
American  opposition  to  his  nation's  sale 
of  110  Mirage  Jets  to  Libya. 

I  do  hope  that  during  President  Pom- 
pidou's  visit  that  we  can  make  abun- 
dantly clear  to  him  that  such  sale  will 
gravely  upset  the  niilitarj'  balance  in  the 
Middle  East  and  might  well  light  the 
rase  for  the  outbreatc  of  a  full-scale  war 
between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations. 

The  sale  must  be  canceled  and  when 
President  Pompidou  leaves  our  shores  I 
do  firmly  hope  that  he  will  have  deposit- 
ed with  President  Nixon  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  commitment  to  call  off  the 
Mirage  transaction  with  Libya  upon  his 
return  to  France. 

In  my  opinion  the  President  of  France 
now  has  firm  grounds  on  which  to  can- 
cel the  sale  of  aircraft  to  Libya.  Some 
spokesmen  for  France  have  defended  the 
sale  on  the  grounds  Libya  was  not  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  present  difficulties  in  the 
Middle  East. 

That  rationale  was  thoroughly  demol- 
ished by  the  new  leader  of  Libya  at  a 
press  conference  held  during  the  week- 
end and  which  was  duly  and  fully  re- 
ported by  the  American  news  media.  In 
his  declaration  the  leader  of  Libya 
pledged  his  full  support  and  cooperation 
and  that  of  his  nation  to  President  Nas- 
ser of  Egypt,  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
many  years  of  unrest  in  the  Middle  East. 
Libya  now  has  openly  taken  its  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  aggressors  and  if 
Prance  has  a  genuine  interest  in  main- 
taining even  an  uneasy  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  it  can  do  nothing  less  than 
call  off  the  sale  of  the  Mirage  Jets. 

The  United  States  and  the  world 
await  the  decision  of  President  Pompi- 
dou with  great  concern  for  it  will  have  a 
far-reaching  impact  on  not  only  the 
Middle  East  but  the  world  in  general. 

Mr.  AODABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Farbstkin,  for  taking  this  time  on  this 
important  subject.  I  join  and  concur 
with  my  colleagues. 

I  believe  the  sale  of  100  Jet  fighter 
planes  by  Prance  to  Arab  nations  at  a 
time  when  the  Middle  East  crisis  threat- 
ens to  explode  into  an  imcontroUable 
war  is  beyond  any  Justification.  The 
Congress  has  always  expressed  Its 
friendship  toward  Israel  and  its  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  ability  of  Israel 
to  protect  itself  against  the  threats  of 
destruction  from  her  Arab  neighbors. 
France  has  deliberately  undermined 
that  policy  by  her  actions  in  attempting 
to  tip  the  balance  of  military  power  in 
favor  of  the  Arab  nations. 

President  Pompidou  adopted  a  one- 
sided policy  in  the  Middle  East  at  his 
first  press  conference  on  July  10.  1969 
when  he  said: 

France  owea  It  to  herself  to  defend  her 
own  mor&l  an(<  material  Interests,  which  are 
considerable  and  yery  varied.  In  the  whole 
Mediterranean  basin  and  which  stem  par- 
ticularly from  the  good  relations,  old  and 
then  renewed,  that  we  maintain  with  tb« 
Arab  nations. 

This  desire  to  please  the  Arab  nations 
has  sparked  a  renewed  arms  race  In 
that  troubled  area.  At  the  same  press 
conference.  President  Pompidou  said: 


The  French  government's  position  Is  to  de- 
sire that  all  the  powers  will  halt  all  arms 
deliveries  to  all  the  Middle  Eastern  countries, 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  a  way  of  tip- 
ping the  scales  decisively  In  favor  of  peace. 

Now  6  months  later.  President  Pom- 
pidou approves  the  sale  of  100  fighter 
Jets  to  an  Arab  nation.  This  is  certainly 
a  credibility  gap  to  beat  all  credibility 
gaps. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  attend  a 
function  planned  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
man  respoiisible  for  carrying  out  this 
policy  which  is  so  inconsistent  with  our 
stated  objectives  in  the  Middle  East.  For 
that  reason  I  will  boycott  the  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  President  Pompidou's 
honor. 

In  addition  to  the  boycott.  I  have 
joined  with  more  than  150  Members  of 
the  House  in  signing  a  congressional 
declaration  stating  our  "dismay"  at  the 
sale  of  jet  planes  to  Arab  nations  and 
asking  President  Pompidou  to  Join  our 
Nation  in  seeking  immediate  "Face-to- 
face  negotiations  between  the  Israelis 
and  their  Arab  neighbors." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
some  concern  that  I  note  the  intentions 
of  some  of  our  colleagues  to  display  dis- 
courtesy and  disrespect  to  the  Honor- 
able Georges  Pompidou,  President  of 
France,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  his  appearance  at 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress. 

As  the  head  of  a  foreign  state  with 
which  our  Nation  has  friendlj-  relations, 
it  is  consistent  with  good  manners  and 
recognized  standards  of  official  conduct 
that  President  Pompidou  should  receive 
cordial  and  respectful  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not  undertake 
to  analyze  or  to  pass  Judgment  on  any 
of  the  recent  acts  of  the  Republic  of 
France  with  respect  to  its  relations  with 
other  nations.  I  assume  that  subjects  of 
diplomacy  and  matters  afTecting  txith 
the  common  and  individual  interests  of 
oiu"  respective  countries  will  be  covered 
during  the  discussions  between  Presi- 
dent Pompidou  and  President  Nixon. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  matters  affecting 
our  Individual  and  Joint  Interests  that 
the  Presidents  of  our  respective  nations 
may  adopt  positions  consistent  with  the 
achievement  of  world  peace — mcluding 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  Nation's  determination  to  support 
the  sovereignty  and  national  interests  of 
an  mdependent  State  of  Israel,  and  to 
help  achieve  other  goals  consistent  with 
that  objective  are  well  known  to  all 
Americans. 

President  Pompidou's  visit  should  en- 
able us  to  strengthen  this  policy  and  to 
encourage  the  French  Government  to 
help  restore  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere. 

Hostile  and  discourteous  expressions 
on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  most  Inconsistent 
with  genuine  efforts  to  advance  and 
strengthen  our  position  in  behalf  of  a 
sovereign  and  mdependent  State  of  Is- 
rael. 

As  for  me.  I  wish  to  Join  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
extending  to  President  Pompidou  a 
warm  and  cordial  welcome  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Joint  session  of  Con- 


gress. I  hope  that  the  visit  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Pompidou,  and  all  of  the  others 
who  have  accompanied  them  to  our  land, 
refiects  the  friendly  and  hospitable  at- 
titudes of  our  people.  I  hope  further  that 
President  Pompidou's  visit  may  promote 
improved  imderstanding  between  the 
people  of  France  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  President  Nixon 
and  President  Pompidou  may  be  enabled 
to  work  togetlier  for  peace  among  na- 
tions everj'where. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  taking  these  special  orders 
so  that  a  discussion  could  take  place  and 
a  foundation  laid  with  regard  to  French 
policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  know  that  quite  a  few  of  my  col- 
leagues will  boycott  the  address  tomor- 
row of  President  Georges  Pompidou.  I 
intend  to  be  present  at  the  Joint  session. 
But  in  order  to  make  clear  that  attend- 
ance is  not  supportive  of  France's  pres- 
ent policy  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  express  my  views. 

I  consider  the  sale  to  Libya  of  more 
than  100  Mirage  Jets  to  be  an  act  of  utter 
irresponsibility  and  a  demonstration  of 
absolute  callousness  to  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East.  To  pretend  that  Libya 
is  not  mvolved  in  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict is  to  be  disingenuous  In  a  manner 
unbefitting  a  great  nation;  to  declare 
that  these  Jets  will  not  upset  the  very 
delicate  arms  balance  in  that  area  is  to 
pretend  to  an  ignorance  of  all  that  has 
occurred  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  last 
2*2  years. 

France's  attitude  and  policy  toward 
Israel  since  the  June  1967  war  is  incom- 
prehensible unless  one  likens  it  to  the 
machinations  of  Mettemich  in  another 
age.  In  an  attempt  to  gain  influence  with 
Libya  and  other  Arab  States.  President 
Pompidou  appears  willing  to  sacrifice  Is- 
rael and  all  her  people.  This  is  the  cen- 
tral fact  that  must  be  faced  by  all  na- 
tions concerned:  Israel's  very  life  is  at 
stake,  her  survival  depends  on  her  ability 
to  defend  herself. 

The  stated  goal  of  the  Arab  nations 
and  the  Palestinian  terrorists  is  not  to 
merely  make  gains,  or  to  achieve  a  settled 
peace,  or  even  to  make  some  territorial 
conquests:  their  goal  is  the  absolute  and 
total  destruction  of  Israel.  France's  aid 
to  Libya  and  her  denial  of  promised  and 
paid-for  Jets  to  Israel  make  that  goal 
much  more  easily  attainable. 

There  Is  much  talk  about  maintain- 
ing a  balance  of  arms  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  there  is  not  now  a  balance.  The  Arab 
States  are  completely  and  overwhelm- 
ingly supplied  with  vast  numbers  of 
weapons  including  the  most  sophisticated 
machinery  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
duced. In  comparison,  Israel  has  a 
limited  supply  of  arms,  many  of  them 
outdated  and  barely  operable.  At  this 
moment  she  needs  tanks,  planes,  and 
spare  parts  in  order  to  obtain  a  sem- 
balance  of  parity  with  the  Arab  States. 
President  Pompidou's  decision  to  sell 
Mirage  Jets  to  Libya  has  only  made  the 
gap  between  Israel  and  Arab  strength 
that  much  greater. 

France  has  reneged  on  her  contract 
with  Israel  to  supply  her  with  Mirage 
Jets.  Israel  had  already  paid  for  those 
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planes  and  her  defense  depended  upon 
them.  France,  by  mcreasing  ajins  ship- 
ments to  Libya,  has  doubled  the  burden 
upon  Israel  and  has  brought  disrepute 
to  Fiench  Middle  Eastern  poUcy. 

The  ties  between  Libya  and  Egypt  are 
strong  and  growing.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 3.600  EgypUans  now  in  Libya 
and  half  that  many  technicians  from 
Iraq.  Latest  reports  state  that  Egypt  is 
encouraging  technicians  and  advisers  to 
take  their  families  to  Libya  in  anticipa- 
tion of  long  service  there. 

President  Pompidou  has  defended  his 
policy  with  the  unjustified  contention 
that  Libya  would  not  allow  the  jets  to  be 
used  against  Israel.  All  evidence,  as  I 
have  indicated  in  the  above  facts,  points 
to  the  contrary.  I  hope  that  President 
Pompidou  will  reexamine  the  present 
situation,  heed  the  demands  of  the 
French  people  and  end  this  destructive 
policy  that  can  only  lead  to  tragedy. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  of  France.  Georges  Pompidou, 
is  here  In  the  United  SUtes,  seeking 
American    favor    and    support    for    his 
regime   and   its   policies.   I   believe   we 
should  withhold  our  approval  from  this 
•man   and   his    actions.   Neither   reflect 
credit  upon  France  and  her  traditions. 
Pompidou  holds  forth  the  bloody  hand 
of  a  merchant  of  death  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  see  my 
country  clasp  such  a  hand  in  friendship. 
I  take  basic  issue  with  the  premise  that 
Prance  is  actually  a  friend  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Pacts  that  are  openly  available 
indicate  the  contrary.  It  is  a  fwt  that 
France  votes  against  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
more  often  than  any  other  nation.  It  is 
a  fact  that  she  has  waged  economic  war 
against  our  country — few  will  ever  for- 
get how  she  behaved  when  our  gold  drain 
was  so  severe.  It  is  a  fact  that  France 
followed   an   anti-American   policy   for 
years  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This 
policy  still  continues.  It  is  a  fact  that 
General  de  Gaulle  ordered  the  United 
States  out  of  France.  This  involved  mov- 
ing  innumerable   military   installations 
elsewhere,    at    fantastic    costs    to    our 
country.  It  is  a  fact  that  Prance  has 
taken  the  side  of  our  enemies  abroad  at 
every  opportunity,  and  her  attitude  on 
the  Vietnam  situation  has  consistently 
been  anti-American.  We  inherited  the 
■Vietnam   situation   from   her.   yet   she 
shows  no  desiie  to  help  us  imravel  this 
now. 

It  is  a  fact  that  France  owes  us  in  ex- 
cess of  $7  biUion  in  debts  from  previous 
wars.  It  is  a  fact  that  Americans  are 
treated  with  hostility  in  many  areas  of 
France.  Millions  of  American  soldiers 
that  have  served  at  one  time  or  another 
on  French  territory  can  testify  to  the 
hostility  shown  them  by  French  Govern- 
ments, and  individual  Frenclmien. 
^Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  Is  endless.  For 
every  single  evil  perpetrated  against 
America  by  Prance  that  I  have  listed  so 
far.  I  could  list  yet  another.  Fine  words 
to  the  contrary,  the  actual  deeds  and 
policies  she  perpetrates  and  follows  have 
been  basically  anti-American.  'When  she 
follows  a  policy  designed  to  stamp  out 
the  last  democracy  in  the  Middle  East, 
any  intelligent  person  begins  to  wonder 


how  we  can  further  delude  ourselves  that 
she  is  a  friend.  I  prefer  honest  enemies 
to  false  allies  any  day  in  the  week. 

For  a  good  many  generations,  France 
has  stood  forth  before  the  world  as  a 
nation  where  conscience  and  morality 
were  much  more  than  mere  words.  Often 
she  has  suffered  physical  disaster  rather 
than  sacrifice  her  revered  principles. 

Tills  is  the  same  nation  which  promul- 
gated the  sublime  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Montes- 
quieu, and  Rousseau  gave  their  genius 
to  France  and  the  world.  Each  revered 
the  individual.  Each  spoke  of  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  man.  Each  broke  a  path 
that  helped  shape  France  and  all  the 
modem  western  world.  Their  memories 
have  been  degraded  by  France's  actions 
in  betraying  the  cause  of  peace  by  esca- 
lating the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  the  same  nation  that  produced 
a  Victor  Hugo,  who  could  write  magnifi- 
cent literature  and  man  the  barricades  of 
liberty.  It  produced  Emile  Zola,  who  fled 
to  exile  rather  than  show  a  coward's  flag 
and  desert  the  cause  of  Dreyfus.  These 
men.   and  so   many   others   like   them 
helped  make  France  what  she  once  was. 
The  red.  white,  and  blue  of  her  tricolor 
banner  was  a  deeper  red  because  of  their 
blood— a  more  sparkling  white  because 
of  their  ptuity  of  spirit — a  nobler  blue 
because  of  their  courage. 

France's  spirit  and  message  allowed 
her  to  raise  herself  up  from  the  dust  of 
defeat  many  times.  In  World  War  I,  she 
triumphed  because  men  gave  their  bodies 
to  the  ground,  their  souls  to  God,  their 
lives  to  France.  It  was  all  worth  it.  The 
Republic  deserved  such  sacrifice,  be- 
cause she  stood  for  a  vindication  of  Drey- 
fus, passion  for  truth,  love  of  one's  fel- 
lows, the  search  for  all  that  is  good  in 
man. 

Today  France  stands  alone  as  the  most 
hypocritical  nation  in  the  world.  This  is 
the  country  that  eagerly  sought  to  be 
treated  as  a  great  power  after  her  hey- 
day had  passed.  She  did  so  by  playing 
Russia  off  against  the  United  States.  She 
gained  nothing  but  contempt  and  dis- 
gust from  those  whose  boots  she  licked. 
Now  she  stands  as  purveyor  of  vast 
quantities  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion to  Arab  nations  who  have  vowed  to 
destroy  Israel  to  the  last  man,  woman, 
and  child.  How  easily  France  has  for- 
gotten the  heel  of  Nazi  conquerors  on  her 
neck.  How  swiftly  she  has  forgotten  the 
Gestapo  and  the  Nazi  legions  of  Hitler 
parading  victoriously  under  .the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  How  fast  she  has  lost  the 
memory  of  hostages  shot,  concentration 
camps,  forced  labor,  and  the  mass  mur- 
der of  millions.  Then,  even  though  the 
tricolor  dipped  in  defeat  on  the  field  of 
battle,  it  waved  on  triumphantly  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  millions,  for  it  had 
not  known  dishonor — until  now. 

Is  not  the  memory  of  every  brave 
Frenchman  who  perished  in  the  Ges- 
tapo's torture  chsunbers  dishonored  by 
French  weapons  sales  to  Arab  dictator- 
ships? Does  Dreyfus  sleep  quietly  imder 
the  French  soil  he  loved  so  much  when 
French  planes  are  to  be  placed  in  Arab 
hands  to  murder  Jews?  Do  the  greet 
French  spirits  who  cherished  liberty  so 
passionately  lie  in  honest  repose?  Can 


they,  as  the  2'/2  million  Jews  of  Israel 
face  French  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
bloodthirsty,  murderous  foes?  Is  the  tri- 
color unstained  by  dishonor  as  France 
betrays  a  tiny  democracy  for  hoped- 
for  oil  concessions?  Since  when  does  a 
barrel  of  oil  count  for  more  than  a  life 
to  a  Frenchman?  Since  when  do^ 
France  shine  the  boots  of  a  Nasser,  or 
the  juvenile  colonels  of  Libya? 

What  has  happened  to  French  decency, 
courage,  morality,  compassion,  love  of 
truth?  For  every  Jewish  life  taken  by 
Arab  use  of  French  steel,  there  shall  ap- 
pear a  stain  upon  the  escutcheon  of  the 
French  Republic  tliat  a  Ufetime  will  not 
remove.  For  every  child,  woman,  and  old 
person,  Jew  or  Arab,  who  perishes  be- 
cause of  such  sales  for  blood  money,  there 
shall  be  a  deeper  red  on  the  French  flag 
and  on  Georges  Pompidou's  soul— the 
red  of  shame.  No  applause  will  cause  it  to 
go  away.  No  wealth  will  cc«npensate  for 
its    presence.    No    empty    honors   from 
abroad  will  alter  this  fact  of  French  life. 
That  is  why  I  do  not  choose  to  honor 
tlois  man.  I  do  not  choose  to  stand  in  this 
Chamber  and  hear  him  mouth  empty 
words  of  friendship.  What  would  he  do 
to  America  if  it  were  profitable  or  gain- 
ful to  him?  I  do  not  choose  to  applaud 
him.  I  do  not  choose  to  lend  my  approval 
to  his  policies,  which  are  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  every  honest,  merciful 
man. 

I  'oelieve  if  the  great  names  and  voices 
of  French  history  were  to  rise  from  the 
grave  this  moment,  they  would  act 
similarly  toward  this  Frenchman.  What 
would  the  old  tiger,  Jacques  Clemen- 
ceau  say?  Or  Zola?  Or  Rousseau?  Or 
Napoleon's  marshals?  What  would  Mi- 
chael Ney  say— the  bravest  of  the 
brave — ^who  faced  a  firing  squad  true  to 
his  salt  and  emperor?  As  one  man,  they 
would  turn  their  back  on  Pompidou. 
They  would  weep  with  open  shame  at 
this  degradation  of  their  beloved  France. 
They  would  shout  in  frustrated  outrage 
at  what  he  has  done. 

I  sorrow  for  the  French  people  who 
bear  this  stigma  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  No  public 
relations  can  conceal  the  truth  of  all 
this.  I  pray  there  shall  come  a  better 
day — a  day  when  France's  motto  will 
cease  to  be  "Naught  is  lost  save  honor." 
A  day  when  it  shall  act  in  consonance 
with  its  national  motto:  "Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISIT  OF  PRESIDENT  POMPIDOU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Roskmthal)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
vould  deny  the  wisdom  of  President 
George  Pompidou  visiting  President 
Nixon  to  iron  out  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  France. 

But  in  my  Judgment  it  is  ludicrous  to 
pay  high  honor  and  tribute  to  a  man 
oblivious  to  the  interests  of  world  peace, 
not  to  mention  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  his  own  constituents. 

Pew  heads  of  state  have  been  given 
the  honor  of  addressing  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress.  And  I  cannot  see  including 
in  this  select  group  President  Pompidou 
who  has  placed  commercial  values  ahead 
of  humanitarian  concerns.  The  sale  of 
more  than  100  jet  fighter  planes  to  Libya 
Is  a  clearcut  example  of  blatant  dis- 
regard for  the  delicate  balance  of  power 
which  has  Icept  the  Middle  East  from 
erupting  into  a  full-scale  war. 

While  we  should  not  begrudge  Prance 
trying  to  Improve  her  financial  position 
and  widen  her  sphere  of  Influence,  we 
cannot  forgive  her  leadership  in  elevat- 
ing avarice  above  commonsense  and  fair 
play,  and  the  need  to  keep  the  major 
powers  from  being  drawn  into  a  danger- 
ous confrontation. 

I  think  that  any  congressional  con- 
demnation of  President  Pompidou  will 
not  be  misinterpreted  by  the  French 
people.  They  have  been  made  abundantly 
aware  that  American  criticism  of  the 
Pompidou  regime  is  not  aimed  at  the 
French  citizenry,  who  have  themselves 
expressed  their  disapproval  of  their  Gov- 
ernment's Mideast  policy. 

We  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  France, 
a  traditionally  loyal  ally,  because  of  its 
retrogressive  Mideast  policy.  Congress 
must  use  Its  Influence  to  persuade  Mr. 
Pompidou  that  the  sale  of  aircraft  to 
Libya  will  only  escalate  the  arms  race  In 
the  Middle  East  and  bring  full  scale  hos- 
tiUties  closer  to  realization. 

Mr.  Pompldou's  "policy  of  imbalance" 
has  not  been  limited  only  to  the  sale  of 
Mirages  to  Libya.  Arms  embargoes  have 
been  Imposed  on  Israel  by  France  while 
the  sale  of  weapons  is  being  negotiated 
with  a  country  such  as  Iraq.  This  Is 
hardly  a  manifestation  of  Prance's  even- 
handed  treatment  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  my  Judgment  It  is  specious  to  say 
that  the  sales  contract  bars  Libyans  from 
transferring  the  planes  to  a  third  party, 
and  that  peace  will  surely  arrive  before 
1972  when  the  delivery  of  the  Jets  Is 
scheduled  to  be  completed.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  a  genius  to  see  that  the  con- 
tract's transfer  provision  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  if  not  Impossible  to  en- 
force. This  provision  is  unusable  as  a 
Justification  for  the  French  action  In  the 
Middle  East  and  is.  on  its  face,  abso- 
lutely ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  President  Nixon 
to  press  upon  Mr.  Pompidou  and  other 
heads  of  state  the  necessity  to  halt  the 
flow  of  arms  into  the  Middle  East  and 
to  work  for  ways  to  defuse  the  explosive 
situation  in  that  region.  I  also  hope  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  stress  to  Mr.  Pompidou 
the  importance  of  Israelis  and  Arabs 
settling  their  differences  among  them- 
selves. An  imposed  solution  by  the  Big 
Four  would  be  a  transient  one  at  best. 

The  element  of  terrorism  has  been  in- 
jected into  international  air  travel  by  tJie 


Mideast  crisis.  Will  the  French  Oot- 
emment  turn  Its  back  on  Israel  once 
again,  relenting  perhaps  only  when  some 
airline  passengers  with  French  citizen- 
ship are  killed  in  an  Arab  terrorist  act? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  work  for  negotiations  be- 
tween the  feuding  parties.  It  must  resist 
the  pressures  of  certain  American  busi- 
ness interests  that  would  betray  Israel 
to  preserve  holdings  in  Arab  lands.  A 
solution  must  be  found  which  guarantees 
Israel's  right  to  exist  as  well  as  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees. 

Some  dangerous  misconceptions  in  cer- 
tain levels  of  the  administration  jeopard- 
ize Israel's  position  in  the  Middle  E^t 
and  the  stability  of  the  region  in  general. 

A  number  of  American  diplomats  have 
succumbed  to  the  Arabs'  florid  rhetoric 
which  insists  the  Israelis  would  be  able 
to  bully  the  Arabs  every  step  of  the  way 
in  negotiations. 

Other  Western  diplomats  have  accept- 
ed the  Arab  line  that  if  the  Palestinian 
refugees  were  given  a  choice  of  return- 
ing to  Israel  or  receiving  reparations, 
95  percent  would  pick  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. The  diplomats  overlook  the  distinct 
possibility  that  the  Arab  governments 
might  coerce  the  refugees  to  return  to 
Israel  and  act  as  a  fifth  column. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Arab  propaganda  has 
portrayed  the  United  States  as  champi- 
on of  Israel  since  its  inception  in  1948. 
Yet  the  U.S.  Government  embargoed 
military  aid  to  Israel  when  the  Arabs 
sought  to  destroy  the  fledgling  state  in 
its  first  year  of  existence. 

Since  that  tie.  the  United  States  has 
provided  arms  to  both  Arabs  and  Israelis. 
Only  the  Israelis  have  regularly  paid  for 
them.  And  our  only  purpose  of  selling 
arms  to  Israel  has  been  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  arms  Imbalance  which  French 
policy  now  produces. 

Israel  asks  no  more,  and  the  United 
States  can  do  no  less,  than  supply 
weapons  with  which  Tel-Aviv  can  de- 
fend itself. 

Hopefully,  a  military  stalemate  will 
buy  the  time  for  tensions  to  unwind  in 
the  troubled  Levant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
honor  a  Chief  or  State  whose  Govern- 
ment has  engaged  in  these  outrageous 
activities.  It  may  be  within  the  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  invite  President  Pompidou  to 
address  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  but 
it  Is  also  my  prerogative  not  to  attend 
such  a  session. 

I  will  not  be  In  this  Chamber  tomor- 
row afternoon  during  the  Joint  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  most  polite  for 
me  to  attend  tomorrow.  It  would  be  in- 
dulgent for  me  to  attend  tomorrow.  It  is 
not  easy  for  one  who  suggests  to  young 
people  that  we  must  have  an  orderly  so- 
ciety and  that  we  must  have  respect  for 
our  elders  and  for  our  traditions  to  sug- 
gest that  I  shall  wait  outside  this  Cham- 
ber until  Mr.  Pompidou  departs. 

Now,  one  of  my  colleagues  has  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be,  and 
indeed  be.   unclTil  or  impolite  or  dis- 


courteous or  lacking — to  use  a  French 
expression — savoir-faire  not  to  attend 
the  session  tomorrow.  But.  sometimes, 
there  is  a  limit  on  rhetoric,  sometimes 
there  is  a  limit  on  words  and  speeches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  most  delight- 
ful for  me  to  attend  tomorrow  afternoon, 
but  it  would  be  useless  in  expressing  my 
objection  to  President  Pompidou  address- 
ing this  hallowed  Chamber.  As  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PoDELL)  suggested  earlier,  very  few 
heads  of  state  have  been  so  honored. 
Many  great  men  have  been  honored  to 
stand  at  the  podium  behind  me  and  ad- 
dress a  Joint  session  of  Congress.  I  would 
not  think  I  have  to  agree  in  every  way 
and  in  every  respect  with  everyone  who 
addresses  a  Joint  session  of  Congress. 

But  on  the  other  hand  when  I  weigh 
the  events  of  the  day.  where  this  world 
is  going,  and  the  enormous  possibility  of 
a  major  conflagration  beginning  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  absolute  assertive 
of  Mr.  Pompidou  selling  100  Jet  planes 
to  a  country  that  has  10  pilots,  I  must 
go  beyond  cordiality.  I  must  indeed  go 
beyond  savoir  faire.  and  I  must  exercise 
the  most  expressive  physical  act  I  can 
and  still  be  within  the  prerogatives  of 
respectability.  So  I  shall  not  Join  one  of 
my  colleagues  who  has  announced  that 
he  shall  stand  up  and  walk  out.  because 
that  imprecise  act  has  a  potential  of 
reflecting  on  the  colleagues  who  sit 
around  the  Chamber  at  that  moment.  But 
I  shall  restrain  myself  from  attending. 
I  shall  read  about  Mr.  Pompidou's  re- 
marks in  the  paper  the  following  day. 
and  I  shall  comment  upon  them  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  assure  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthai.) 
that  we  are  not  in  disagreement  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue;  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  I  are  of  the  same  mind  in 
our  opposition  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment's policy,  vis-a-vis  Israel  There  is 
a  difference,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
tactics  to  be  employed  in  changing  that 
policy.  I  certainly  would  not  take  the 
position  that  my  tactics  are  necessarily 
better  than  those  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  those  others  who  Till  boy- 
cott tomorrow's  Joint  session.  However, 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible  if  we  do  not 
use  harsh  rhetoric  and  do  not  use  the 
politics  of  confrontation,  we  may  yet 
effect  a  change  in  M.  Pompldou's  posi- 
tion. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment.  If  I  may.  to 
make  an  observation  on  the  substantive 
aspects  of  this  issue  as  opposed  to  the 
matter  of  tactics.  I  know,  because  we 
have  seen  it  In  our  own  country,  that  the 
major  reason  we  find  people  opposing 
the  interests  of  Israel  and  supporting 
the  Arabs  is  oil.  We  saw  this  in  opera- 
tion when  David  Rockefeller.  Robert 
Anderson,  and  John  McCloy,  represent- 
ing the  oil  interests,  went  to  see  the 
President  on  December  9.  We  were  for- 
tunate in  that  their  private  meeting  was 
made  public  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  we  learned  that  they  sought  to  have 
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President  Nixon  change  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  make  it  more 
favorable  to  the  Arab  States.  A  pubUc 
outcry  ensued  and  because  Americans 
throughout  the  country  made  their  views 
known,  we  were  able  to  bring  home  the 
message  to  the  President:  That  if  a 
change  in  our  national  policy  vis-a-vis 
Israel  was  being  contemplated  and  if 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  December 
2'2d  statement  was  a  trial  balloon  for 
this  change,  this  new  policy  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  American  people.  And 
subsequently,  we  have  seen  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  the  Rogers'  statement,  not 
sufficient  for  my  taste,  but  a  withdrawal 
nevertheless. 

Now,  the  French  Government  in  pur- 
suit of  the  same  oil  interests  is  doing 
what  the  American  oil  companies  sought 
to  have  our  own  Government  do,  namely 
turn  its  back  on  Israel. 

The  French  beUeve  that  in  some  way 
they  can  assure  themselves  oil  leases  from 
the  Arab  States  and  a  position  of  leader- 
ship relinquished  by  other  countries  who 
are  unwilling  to  knuckle  under  to  Arab 
pressure. 

The  Fi-ench  and  Messrs.  Rockefeller, 
Anderson,  and  McCloy  take  the  position 
that  in  some  way  we  have  to  fear  that  the 
Arabs,  if  they  are  not  placated,  will  turn 
off  the  oil  lines.  Well,  that  is  nonsense, 
arrant  nonsense.  Because  the  fact  is  that 
the  entire  Arab  economy  is  based  on  the 
sale  of  oil  to  the  Western  Powers  and 
Japan  and  if  they  were  to  turn  off  the 
spigot,  they  would  turn  off  their  own 
economy.  That  is  so  easily  demonstrable. 
Today  Arab  oil  goes  through  pipelines 
that  go  over  Israeli-occupied  territory. 
Indeed,  on  the  last  occasion  when  some 
Arab  terrorists  blew  up  an  oil  pipeline, 
the  Arab  countries  condemned  that  act 
and    the    Arab    countries    paid    Israel 
through  the  oil  companies  over  $1  mil- 
lion to  clean  up  the  oil  damage  resulting 
from  the  sabotage  of  the  pipes.  Why  did 
they  make  the  payment?  Because  they 
did  not  want  to  tuin  off  their  own  source 
of  income. 

In  addition,  the  Arab  States  know 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  whether 
It  be  10  years  from  now  or  100  years. 
there  will  be  other  sources  of  energy. 
Obviously,  the  major  future  source  will 
be  the  atom.  They  do  not  want  to  hasten 
that  day.  They  do  not  want  to  have  other 
sources  of  energy  substituted  for  oil  any 
sooner  than  might  otherwise  occur 
through  ordinary  technological  develop- 
ments. They  also  know  that  if  Arab  oil 
were  denied  us  now  we  could  quickly  find 
other  sources,  such  as  those  recently  dis- 
covered in  Nigeria,  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
as  well  as  using  our  own  proven  conti- 
nental reserves. 

If  we  understand  that,  then  we  would 
realize  that  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
company  say  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  protect  that 
Arab  oil  supply,  they  are  in  effect  con- 
fusing their  own  economic  interest  with 
our  national  interest,  just  as  Charles 
Wilson  of  General  Motors  did  when  he 
said.  "What's  good  for  General  Motors 
is  good  for  the  country."  Today  David 
Rockefeller's  refrain  would  be.  "What's 
good  for  Chase  Manhattan  is  good  for 


the  country."  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  as  wrong 
as  was  Mr.  Wilson. 

We  can  say  to  the  American  people, 
and  rightly  so,  that  it  Is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
firm  the  hand  of  friendship  with  the 
State  of  Israel  which  Is  our  only  friend 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  That  Uttle 
country  seeks  the  arms  by  which  it  can 
defend  itself  from  the  concerted  attacks 
of  the  surrounding  Arab  states.  Through 
the  two  decades  ever  since  the  birth  of 
Israel,  the  Arabs'  goal  publicly  expressed 
was  to  destroy  her.  Now  they  have  hired 
some  public  relations  people  and  they 
have  softened  their  harsh  threats.  Now 
instead  they  say— all  they  want  to  do 
is  to  live  at  peace,  whUe  they  engage  in 
terrorism  and  repudiate  the  cease-fire 
agreement,  and  have  their  agents  blow 
up  commercial  airliners,  and  fire  upon 
and  kill  tourists  visiting  the  holy  places. 
The  fact  is  that  for  21  years,  their  an- 
nounced goal  was  to  push  the  Israeli 
into  the  sea. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  what  the 
Arabs  and  in  particular  what  the  King- 
dom of  Jordan  did  when  it  seized  the  old 
city  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  not  given 
Jerusalem  imder  the  original  partition  of 
Palestine.  Today  you  hear  them  saying 
that  Jordan  was  in  lawful  possession  of 
the  western  bank  of  Jerusalem.  The 
truth  is  they  seized  them  both  by  an  act 
of  war,  and  they  lost  them  both  under 
another  act  of  war. 

But  what  did  Jordan  do  when  it  oc- 
cupied Jerusalem?  When  the  old  city  of 
Jerusalem  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Jor- 
danians, every  house  of  worship  sacred 
to  the  Jews  was  desecrated  and  defiled 
and  the  cemeteries  were  uprooted  with 
the  tombstones  used  for  building  blocks, 
and  no  Jew  was  allowed  to  live  in  the  old 
walled  city,  or  pray  at  the  western  wall. 
What  is  Jenisalem  like  today?  That 
city  is  is  no  longer  divided  but  is  admin- 
istered by  the  State  of  Israel  and  Arabs 
come  from  every  country  including  those 
at  war  with  Israel.  No  one  is  refused  the 
right  to  enter  the  State  of  Israel  or  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  unless  he  is  a  terrorist. 
People  come  from  Jordan,  from  Saudia 
Arabia,  from  every  place  to  visit  and  pray 
at  the  holy  places.  Arabs  Uving  in  the 
old  city  of  Jerusalem  are  full  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and  voted  in  the  re- 
cent mayoralty  election;  they  Join  the 
same  labor  union  founded  by  the  Jews; 
and  they  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

That  is  totally  different  from  what  was 
the  situation  when  Jordan  occupied  the 
old  city.  And  I  wonder  whether  there  is 
anybody  in  this  Chamber  tonight  who 
believes  that  the  lot  of  the  Arabs  now  liv- 
ing in  the  occupied  west  bank  area  is 
comparable  to  what  the  lot  of  the  Jews 
would  have  been  had  the  Jews  lost  the 
war?  Is  there  anyone  who  thinks  that 
the  Araljs  would  have  treated  the  Jews 
had  they  subjugated  them,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Israelis  are  treating  the 
Arabs  who  are  living  on  the  west  bank 
and  in  Jerusalem?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Had— God  forbid — the  outcome  of  the 
1967  war  been  reversed,  we  would  have 
seen  the  kind  of  brutality  we  witness 
regularly  in  Iraq  where  Jews  are  hanged 
in  the  public  square. 


What  is  it  that  the  Israelis  want?  The 
Premier  of  Israel,  Golda  Meir  has  said: 

All  we  want  is  to  sit  down  at  a  table  with 
the  Arabs  and  talk  peace.  We  are  not  putting 
any  conditions  on  that  talk.  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  1967 
lines  or  the  1956  lines  or  the  1948  lines.  There 
are  no  prior  conditions  or  llnUtations  on 
the  discussion.  We  will  Just  sit  down.  We 
are  not  telling  you  what  you  must  do  or 
what  we  will  not  do.  But  only  those  who 
have  fought  can  negotiate  a  lasting  peace. 


But,  the  Arabs  will  not  do  that.  Why? 
Because  they  rely  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  new  found  friend  in  the  French,  and 
England's  crass  broker  position.  That  is 
why  it  must  be  so  frustrating  to  be  an 
Israeli  today  and  look  out  upon  the 
world  and  see  what  used  to  be  friends — 
France  and  England  now  taking  posi- 
tions adverse  to  the  State  of  Israel.  And 
what  must  be  the  cruelest  blow  of  all  is 
to  look  to  the  United  States  and  see  it 
vacillate.  While  we  are  still  friends  of 
Israel,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  that 
same  firm  position  of  support  that 
existed  prior  to  the  current  administra- 
tion's coming  into  power. 

In  closing  I  say  to  our  colleagues  here 
in  this  House  that  not  only  Is  it  in  our 
national  interest  to  keep  Israel,  a 
friendly  coimtry,  safe  and  secure  and 
prevent  its  being  destroyed  by  external 
aggression,  but  there  Is  a  moral  aspect 
that  makes  it  doubly  important  to  do  so. 
We  cannot  let  these  people,  who  have 
suffered  persecution  in  almost  every 
country  in  which  they  have  lived  for  the 
past  2,000  years  since  the  destruction  of 
the  Second  Temple  in  70  AX).,  and  who 
have  finally  come  home,  to  perish.  I  iu:ge 
our  President  to  stand  fast  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  arms  they  need  to 
defend  themselves,  and  I  pray  that  the 
President  of  Prance,  Mr.  Pompidou,  will 
reconsider  his  position. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  genUeman  in  the 
well  for  his  leadership  and  initiative  he 
has  brought  on  this  whole  discussion 
today.  The  ill-timed  and  ill-advised  visit 
of  President  Pomidou  places  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  a  very  per- 
plexing situation.  I  personally  feel  sorry 
for  President  Nixon.  The  exigencies  of 
diplomatic  protocol  make  it  necessary 
for  the  President  to  play  the  role  of  the 
good  host,  and  this  he  is  going  to  do  well, 
I  am  sure,  for  we  Americans,  of  course, 
have  a  long  history  of  good  manners. 

And  I  congratulate  our  President  for 
taking  that  course. 

But  for  myself,  the  gentieman  in  the 
well,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  150  other 
Members  of  this  Congress,  we  are  going 
to  stay  away  tomorrow.  This  Is  the  only 
way  I  have  of  registering  my  own  pro- 
test against  the  policies  of  Mr.  Pompidou. 
We  have  not  recommended  demonstra- 
tions. We  have  not  recommended  any 
overt  acts  in  the  Chamber  or  out  of  the 
Chamber.  He  is  a  Head  of  State.  He  is 
entitled  to  certain  courtesies  as  the  Head 
of  State.  Those  cotirtesies  will  be  afforded 
him.  But  there  is  nothing  that  says  that 
I  have  to  be  here,  in  the  pursuit  of  my 
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official  responsibility  as  a  Representative 
from  the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  to  pay  tribute  or  even  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Pompidou,  particularly  since  the 
meeting  tomorrow  is  only  a  joint  meeting 
.^nd  not  a  Joint  session. 

I  suspect  that  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  Members  who  will  take  the 
.'-a  me  course  that  I  am  going  to  take. 

Of  course  the  leadership  has  been  very 
busy  all  afternoon  lining  up  forces  to 
make  sure  that  the  Chamber  itself  looks 
reasonably  respectable,  with  bodies  in 
the  chairs.  But  I  do  not  know  why  I 
should  give  this  visit  any  official  notice. 
Not  only  is  Mr.  Pompidou  addressing  a 
joint  meeting  tomorrow,  not  a  joint  ses- 
sion, but  also  I  wonder  just  how  official 
this  whole  \islt  Is.  when  I  discover  that 
apparently  the  President  of  France  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  have 
agreed  there  would  be  no  joint  statement 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  visit. 

Now.  perhaps  that  Is  just  as  wise,  but 
it  certainly  does  raise  many  questions  as 
to.  first,  the  validity  of  the  visit  to  this 
country,  and,  second,  the  importance 
that  we  ought  to  place  on  this  visit. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  as  long  as  Mr.  Pompidon  will  be  here 
tomorrow,  perhaps  the  President  of 
France  would  like  to  address  himself  to 
a  number  of  questions  which  might  make 
his  stay  in  the  United  States  a  little  more 
informative. 

First  of  all,  perhaps  he  might  be  able 
to  tell  lis  why  44  percent  of  his  own 
people.  44  percent  of  the  people  of 
France,  do  not  support  his  policies  In  the 
Middle  East  of  selling  Jet  bombers  to 
Libya  and  Iraq. 

PerhaiM  he  might  tell  us  whether  or 
not  his  trip  to  America  was  arranged  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  to  build  up  and 
perhaps  repair  some  of  his  own  problems 
back  home. 

I  am  aware  that  the  trip  to  America 
was  planned  and  arranged  long  before 
the  Libyan  Mirage  sale  incident.  I  am 
also  aware  that  a  great  effort  was  being 
made  to  build  up  the  French  President's 
image. 

I  received  a  very  elaborate  packet,  and 
I  Imagine  all  of  my  colleagues  received 
the  same  sort  of  packet,  that  looks  about 
half  like  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalog,  with 
all  sorts  of  Interesting  pictures,  speeches, 
analyses,  opinions,  and  editorials.  One 
would  almost  think  that  the  Presidentof 
France  is  running  for  some  public  office 
here  In  the  United  States.  I  envy  the  fact 
that  they  have  that  kind  of  money  to 
spend  on  that  kind  of  literature.  I  wish 
I  had  in  a  political  campaign. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  would 
argue  that  there  are  more  important 
problems  the  United  States  and  France 
have,  and  therefore  we  ought  not  put 
quite  so  much  emphasis  on  the  French 
relationship  with  Libya  on  the  sale  of 
the  Mirages,  and  how  this  affects  the 
fortunes  of  Israel. 

I  would  say  those  people  make  a  very 
serious  mistake.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  and  hope  and  pray,  that  in- 
deed we  will  In  some  manner  extricate 
ourselves  from  Vletiumi  In  the  very  near 
future.  Certainly  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  large  number  of  our  combat 


forces  can  be  removed  from  that  theater 
or  continent. 

But  I  tell  you.  the  clouds  of  war  now 
hovering  over  the  Middle  East  can  make 
Vietnam  look  like  childs  play,  and  we 
lost  40,000  American  sons  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  tough  business  m  tlie  Middle 
East,  and  I  am  a.stounded  and  amazed 
that  the  President  of  a  great  nation  Uke 
France  can  give  this  whole  subject  such 
cavalier  treatment. 

Mr.  Pompidou  is  pla.vinR  Rus.sian  rou- 
lette with  the  survival  of  peace  in  tliis 
world. 

That  is  why  I  .say  those  who  sa.v,  "We 
have  other  more  important  thincs  to 
talk  about. "  should  consider  tliere  is  no 
more  important  challenge  than  to  find 
a  solution  to  meaningful  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  submit  that  Mr.  Pompidou  is  tliis  gen- 
eration's aichltect  of  another  Munich. 
His  sale  of  Mirage  bombers  to  Libya  only 
Intensifies  the  arms  race  and  escalates 
the  prospects  for  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

V/hat  excuse  do  the  French  give  for 
the  Mirage  sale  to  Libya?  Well,  excuse 
No.  1  is  that  they  have  made  a  very 
large  capital  investment  in  their  airplane 
factories  and  that  the  French  cannot 
absorb  enough  Mirages  for  their  own 
defense  to  justify  the  capital  investment, 
so  they  must  seek  markets  wherever  they 
can.  What  a  ghoulish  and  bloody  business 
that  Is. 

Second,  they  say  in  order  to  have  a 
flow  of  French  currency  in  exchange  for 
oil.  the  sale  of  tlie  Mirages  to  Libya  Im- 
proves their  balance  of  payments.  What 
a  cynical  approach  tliat  is. 

Finally.  Mr.  Pompidou  says.  "But  none 
of  these  airplanes  are  going  to  be  used  by 
the  other  Arab  nations."  Now.  how  naive 
does  he  think  we  are?  Libya  has  an  air 
force  of  13  pilots.  Nobody  at  this  late 
date  can  deny  the  fact  that  our  best  in- 
telligence shows — and  it  has  been  con- 
firmed— that  Egypt  is  now  sending  800 
technicians  into  Libya  every  month. 

No,  Mr.  President,  your  excuses  don't 
hold  water. 

Another  question  Mr.  Pompidou  might 
address  himself  to  tomorrow  as  he 
s[>eaks  in  this  Chamber  Is  this:  What  as- 
surance do  we  have  that  when  we  aban- 
don Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  on  July 
1,  that  tremendous  Installation  will  not 
be  used  to  house  the  French  Mirages  and 
to  train  Russian,  Egyptian,  Libyan,  and 
Arab  pilots,  to  wage  aggression  against 
Israel  and  ultimately  against  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  behavior  and  conduct  of  the 
French  Government  headed  by  Mr.  Pom- 
pidou gives  us  the  right  to  ask  today 
whether  France  Is  In  a  conspiracy  to 
drive  America  out  of  the  Mediterranean. 
After  all,  we  find  Mr.  Pompidou  In 
strange  company  today  when  he  does 
business  with  those  dedicated  to  our  ulti- 
mate destruction. 

Another  thing  Mr.  Pompidou  might  ad- 
dress himself  to  tomorrow  is  this:  How 
does  he  view  the  statements  mtule  by 
the  Libyan  Government  that  the  terror- 
ist attacks  being  waged  against  aircraft 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  are  justified? 
How  does  the  French  President  view  the 
admission  by  the  Libyan  Government 
that  Mirages  which  are  going  Into  Libya 


may  find  themselves  In  service  against 
Israel?  How  does  the  French  President 
view  the  aimouncement  by  the  Libyan 
Government  that  it  will  gladly  shut  off 
the  whole  flow  of  American  oil  If  Mr. 
Nasser  so  desired  and  if  it  will  help  him? 

Yes.  I  tell  you  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  in  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion tomorrow.  He  has  to  play  host  to  a 
man  who  ignores  so  patently  the  les- 
sons of  history.  We  all  remember  a  great 
American  President  in  1937  calling  upon 
the  whole  world  to  embargo  the  first  post- 
World  War  I  aggressor — the  great  quar- 
antine speech  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, when  he  saw  the  clouds  of  war  mov- 
ing across  the  Mediterranean  and  called 
for  an  embaigo  after  the  attaclr  on  Abys- 
sinia. The  world  kept  quiet.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  itself  passed 
the  NeutraUty  Act.  Nobody  wanted  to 
disturb  the  status  quo  of  economics.  As 
a  consequence,  we  found  ourselves  em- 
broiled in  a  titanic  World  War  II.  with 
huge  losses,  one  which  finally  led  to  our 
major  problems  of  today  with  the  Soviet 
Union  emerging  as  a  great  world  force 
for  evil  and  destruction.  Mr.  Pompidou 
completely  closes  his  eyes  to  that  and 
comes  to  America  expecting  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  put  out  their  arms  and 
say,  '"Welcome.  You  come  here  as  a 
friend."  when  he  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
that  vicious  conspiracy  In  the  Middle 
East  to  destroy  the  only  friend  we  have 
there,  the  State  of  Israel. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  so  many  of  us 
who  having  taken  the  position  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  in  this  Chamber  to- 
morrow. It  was  the  most  polite  and  gen- 
tlemanly way  I  know  of  showing  my  ob- 
jection to  his  policy. 

Mr.  Pompidou  could  repair  a  few 
things  if  he  had  the  courage.  More  im- 
portantly, if  he  had  the  understanding. 
Yes,  he  might  Join  with  our  President  in 
announcing  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
survival  of  Israel  Is  not  a  sentimental 
Journey  for  the  Jewish  people  alone.  The 
survival  of  Israel  Is  not  a  "Jewish"  ques- 
tion. The  survival  of  Israel  stands  In  the 
highest  Interest  of  American  security 
and  French  security  and  free  world  se- 
curity. For  too  long,  too  many  people 
have  treated  the  case  of  Israel  as  a 
"Jewish"  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  the  Soviet 
Union  rearm  every  one  of  the  Arab  states. 
Every  terrorist  that  is  captured  In  the 
Middle  East  bears  Soviet  arms.  We  have 
seen  the  Soviet  Union's  military  staff 
move  In  and  take  over  command  of  every 
Arab  country.  They  are  today  developing 
plans  and  technlqties  and  training  the 
Arab  soldiers. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  determined  to 
drive  Israel  into  the  sea.  Why?  Because 
this  tiny  little  nation  stands  in  the  way 
of  another  Soviet  cordon  sanitaire.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  a  cordon  sanitaire  of 
more  than  180  million  people  through 
the  middle  of  Europe,  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  now  the  Soviets 
want  a  cordon  sanitaire  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Israd's  people  for  more 
than  2,000  years  have  fought,  struggled, 
pleaded,  prayed,  and  suffered  the  worst 
type  of  persecution  so  they  cotild  today 
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have  a  home  of  their  own;  an  identity, 
and  a  recognition  of  a  national  spirit. 
Israel  today  stands  In  the  way  of  Soviet 
expansion  which  would  destroy  the 
di-eam  that  took  2.000  years  to  be  real- 
ized. So,  Israel  must  be  destroyed.  That 
is  the  edict  from  Moscow.  And  the  irony 
is  that  that  edict  is  inadvertently  being 
supported  by  the  President  who  will 
stand  in  this  Chamber  tomorrow  as  a 
representative  of  Fiance. 

Why  does  the  Soviet  Union  want  to  de- 
stroy Israel?  Because  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  get  her  hands  on  that  rich-m- 
natural-resources  continent  of  Africa. 
That  is  where  the  future  battle  is  going 
to  be  fought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  he  who  controls  Africa  controls  the 
world.  The  United  States  cannot  eco- 
nomically move  to  a  $2  trillion  economy 
by  1980,  if  we  do  not  have  access  to  those 
rich  natural  resources  of  Africa.  That  is 
why  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  just  came 
back  from  Africa  last  night,  to  try  to 
bolster  our  position  there  because  he  sees 
Soviet  missions  in  every  one  oi  the  Afri- 
can countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  to  get  rid  of 
Israel;  must  desUoy  little  Israel,  because 
Israel  today  stands  in  the  way  of  Soviet 
expansion  into  Africa.  That  is  another 
thing  that  the  President  of  Fiance  ought 
to  be  addressing  himself  to. 

He  also  ought  to  Join  our  American 
President  in  a  call  for  a  world  embargo 
against  the  Arab  countries  for  exporting 
In  a  new  kind  of  terrorism.  What  these 
Arabs  are  developing  In  the  way  of  ter- 
rorism for  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
make  the  Vletcong  look  like  kids'  play 
when  their  wanton  destruction  of  air- 
planes and  communications  and  terror- 
Ism  is  exported  all  over  the  world.  And 
the  President  of  Libya  says  such  terror- 
ism can  be  justified. 

The  President  of  Prance  can  make  a 
gi-eat  contribution  tomorrow  if  he  will 
address  himself  to  these  problems. 

I  submit  the  time  has  come  when  the 
free  world  ought  to  call  upon  the  sea- 
farers unions  of  every  free  country  to 
refuse  to  handle  surface  transportation 
out  of  Arab  countries.  There  Is  not 
enough  aircraft  fiying  Into  Arab  coun- 
tries to  make  an  air  carrier  embargo 
fully  effective. 

There  are  not  enough  aircraft  going 
Into  the  Arab  countiies,  there  are  not 
enough  airplanes  going  Into  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  other  countries,  but  the  way  to  bring 
these  people  to  their  senses,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  to  call  upon  seafarers  all  over 
the  free  world  to  say  that  they  refuse  to 
handle  goods  going  Into  and  out  of  the 
Arab  countries,  and  bring  them  to  an 
economic  standstill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
greater  understanding  in  this  conflict. 
Those  of  us  who  are  going  to  stay  away 
from  this  session  tomorrow  are  doing  so 
because  we  want  to  exercise  our  silent 
protest.  Thoreau  once  wrote  about  the 
masses  who  suffer  In  quiet  indignation. 
We  see  the  President  of  France  coming 
to  America  tomorrow,  a  President  who 
has  been  part  and  parcel  of  an  agree- 
ment which  will  destroy  the  only  friend 
we  have  in  the  Middle  East.  No  matter 
how    much    President    Pompidou    may 


want  to  Justify  his  policy.  It  is  obvious 
it  just  cant  stand  up  to  righteousness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  a  very  ar- 
ticulate and  expressive  statement  of  a 
very  important  event. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  we  are  having  this  discussion  to- 
day. The  arrival  of  President  Pompidou 
coincides  with  the  worsening  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  conjunction  of 
these  events  makes  it  more  Important 
than  ever  that  there  be  no  wobbling  or 
vagueness  in  America's  commitment  to 
Isi-ael.  Forty-seven  innocent  passengers 
have  died  in  the  sky  and  scores  more  are 
miraculously  alive,  an  American  minis- 
ter's wife  has  been  shot  to  death  while 
visiting  holy  sites  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  French  Government  has  confirmed 
the  sale  of  scores  of  sophisticated  war- 
planes  to  a  government  that  hailed  these 
events  and  praised  their  perpetrators.  In 
this  situation,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  confer- 
ring with  the  President  of  France  while 
the  terrible  problem  of  how  to  respond  to 
murder  in  the  sky  is  being  weighed  in 
the  airports  and  capitals  of  the  world, 
thei-e  must  be  no  confusion  about  the 
feelings  of  the  American  people. 

First,  let  it  be  clear  that  if  the  result 
of  the  attacks  on  planes  bound  for  Israel 
is  to  diminish  air  traffic  to  Israel,  murder 
and  pii-acy  will  have  been  rewarded  and 
those  who  have  engaged  in  murder  and 
piracy  will  have  new  incentive  to  ex- 
pand their  grisly  operations.  I  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times,  which  I  am 
sure  speaks  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  23,  1970 1 

To  Stop  Murder  in  the  Skt 
One  of  the  most  severe  crises  In  the  history 
of  the  world's  civil  aviation  has  been  touched 
off  by  the  Arab  guerrilla  sabotage  that  last 
weekend  destroyed  a  Swiss  airliner  flying  to 
Israel  and  almost  destroyed  an  Austrian 
plane.  At  any  given  moment,  this  planet  has 
innumerable  national  quarrels,  miniwars  and 
other  conflicts  of  varying  degrees  of  Intensity. 
When  and  if  partisans  in  such  disputes  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sabotaging  of  air- 
planes is  an  effective  means  of  pursuing  their 
causes,  then  murder  In  the  sky  might  be- 
come so  common  as  to  paralyze  the  air  trans- 
port industry.  This  vulnerability  of  airplanes 
makes  it  particularly  important  that  those 
who  try  to  profit  by  such  sabotage  learn 
quickly  and  unequivocally  that  this  tactic 
is  self-defeating. 

These  considerations  are  self-evident. 
Nevertheless,  the  initial  reaction  of  several 
European  airlines  to  last  weekend's  sabotage 
could,  if  continued,  please  the  saboteurs.  One 
line  simply  canceled  its  regularly  scheduled 
flight  from  Copenhagen,  while  other  firms 
which  continued  flying  to  Israel  banned  mall 
or  freight.  Unless  these  stoppages  were  tem- 
porary moves  made  to  improve  security,  they 
can  only  encourage  those  who  planted  the 
bombs. 

In  the  long  past  history  of  Arab  attacks 
against-  Israeli  aircraft  or  against  planes 
bound  to  Israel,  the  objective  ha«  been  to 


isolate  that  country  by  cutting  It  off  from 
normal  transport  connections  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  the  Arab  terrorlsU  see  that 
the  latest  outrages  are  advancing  their  pur- 
pose, they  will  only  escalate  their  effort  to 
blow  other  Israel-bound  planes  from  the  sky. 
And  any  evidence  that  these  crimes  are  hurt- 
ing Israel  will  give  fanatics  devoted  to  other 
causes  and  hating  other  states  reason  to  em- 
ploy similar  sabotage  tactics  widely. 

If  the  air  transport  industry  Is  to  avoid 
committing  suicide,  its  reaction  to  last  week- 
end's tragedy  must  not  be  ruled  by  panic. 
The  need  Is  for  continued  normal  air  traffic 
to  Israel,  and  for  intensified  security  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  planes. 

In  the  past,  Arab  states  have  exalted  as 
heroes  those  terrorists  who  attacked  Israeli 
or  Israel-lKJund  planes.  Yesterday  Ubyas 
strongman.  Col.  Maummar  el-Qaddafl,  pub- 
licly defended  such  attacks.  But  some  Arabs 
are  beginning  to  understand  these  outrages 
mav  be  counterproducUve.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  sudden  shift  last  weekend  from  the 
first  JubUant  claUn  of  guerrilla  responsibility 
for  the  Swiss  plane's  destruction  to  the  later 
unconvincing  denial.  And  yesterday  a  Beirut 
newspaper  denounced  the  attack  on  the 
Swiss  airliner  as  "the  most  irresponsible,  un- 
forgiveable  and  outrageous  act  that  has  ever 
been  committed  in  the  name  of  Palestine." 

The  need  now  is  to  convince  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Arabs  and  the  rulers  of  theU-  sUtes 
that  such  crUninal  acts  hurt  rather  than 
help  their  cause.  This  can  be  done  by  apply- 
ing sanctions  against  the  Arab  countries 
which  finance,  harbor  and  encourage  the  ter- 
rorlsts  and  provide  the  bases  for  these  mur- 
derers. A  worldwide  airline  boycott  of  those 
Arab  states  would  be  the  best  means  to  pun- 
ish the  perpetrators  of  these  foul  and  cow- 
ardly deeds  and  those  behind  them  and  to 
put  pressure  on  both  groups  to  halt  their 
crimes. 

Second,  we  must  not  allow  the  dismay 
and  disgust  most  Americans  feel  about 
French  policy  in  the  Middle  East  to  be 
obscured  by  disagreements  about  how  to 
convey  these  feelings  to  President  Pompi- 
dou during  his  visit.  I  am  accordingly 
sending  the  following  telegrams  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  President  Pompidou. 

Dear  President  Nkon  :  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  hope  and  trust  that  you  bring  home  to 
President  Pompidou  clearly  and  forcefully 
the  deep  concern  of  the  American  people 
about  French  policy  In  the  Middle  East  and 
the  consequences  of  that  policy  both  to  the 
peoples  directly  involved  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

President  Pompidou  should  not  leave 
Washington  unaware  of  the  deep  resentment 
felt  by  the  vast  majority  of  dedicated  friends 
of  Prance  in  this  country. 

Dear  President  Pompidou:  I  wish  to  join 
in  welcoming  you  to  Washington  in  the  spirit 
of  friendship  between  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican people  that  has  played  so  significant  a 
role  in  the  history  of  our  countries  during 
the  past  two  centuries. 

You  will  understand  how  deeply  troubled 
millions  of  Americans  are  by  French  policy 
in  the  Middle  East,  a  policy  we  are  convinced 
encourages  aggressor  states  at  the  expense  of 
both  peace  and  justice  and  that  cannot  help 
but  undermine  the  historic  relationship  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States.  As  one 
who  has  opposed  American  foreign  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  when  I  felt  it  to  be 
wrong.  I  must  urge  you  to  reconsider  French 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  while  there  U  stlU 
time  to  avoid  the  dire  consequences  to  all 
concerned  that  will  result  from  continued 
discrimination  against  Israel.  Such  discrimi- 
nation only  adds  to  the  already  existing  diffi- 
culties Involved  in  encouraging  the  nations 
In    this    area    to    resolve    their    differences 
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through    negotiation    rather    than    through 
resumption  or  extension  of  hostilities. 

The  great  democratic  nations  ot  the  Weat 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  together  to  creat* 
an  atmosphere  more  ctyiducive  to  peace  and 
Justice  in  the  Middle  East.  The  price  to  the 
whole  human  race  of  our  failure  to  do  so  m«y 
be  Incalculable  I  hope  you  will  address  your- 
self to  this  situation  when  you  speak  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  today. 

Finally,  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of 
reversmp  the  tragic  drift  of  events  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  must  end  all  doubt 
that  the  United  States  will  supply  Israel 
with  all  amiamcnts  necessary  to  main- 
tain her  deterrent  power  imtil  the  Arab 
States  are  prepared  to  negotiate  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  The  Presidents  declara- 
tion in  his  report  to  Congress  on  Ameri- 
can loreign  policy  provided  welcome  as- 
surances on  this  point.  The  Congress 
must  now  speak  and  thus  clear  up  any 
confusion  about  the  unity  of  the  Ameri- 
can f>eople  on  this  matter  that  may  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  other  recent  state- 
ments by  high  officials.  We  must  press  for 
favorable  action  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  479  and  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  511.  the  resolution  introduced 
by  Mr.  Woltf  and  mjself.  among  others, 
that  woiild  insure  that  Israel  will  be  able 
to  buy  the  weapons  she  needs  to  protect 
herself  In  the  ugb'  situation  created  by 
the  continuing  flow  of  Soviet  and  French 
armaments  to  some  of  the  Arab  States. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  aforementioned  res- 
olutions, together  with  a  statement 
signed  to  date  by  248  RepresenUtives 
and  68  Senators. 

H.  Con.  Res.  479 

Whereas  deep  concern  has  been  aroused 
by  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  of  December  ».  mak- 
ing certain  proposals  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  between  the  State  of  Israel  and  th« 
Arab  States,  and 

Whereas  such  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  understood  as  contrary 
to  the  previous  policy  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Middle  East  and  to  the  expressed  senti- 
ment of  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Hotise  of  RepresenUtives: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bf  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
{the  Senate  corururring) .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  promotion  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  should  be  to  exert  Its  best  efforts 
to  arrange  for  direct,  face-to-face  negotia- 
tions between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States:  and.  further,  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  power  should 
attempt  to  Impose  a  settlement  m  the  Middle 
East  nor  attempt  to  Induce  a  settlement 
other  than  through  direct,  face-to-face 
negotiations  between  the  State  of  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States. 

R.  Com.  Res.  Sit 

Whereas  five  successive  President*  have 
seen  the  relationship  between  Israel's  Integ- 
rity and  survival  and  United  States  national 
IntereeU;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  Prance  have 
sharply  escalated  the  Middle  East  amu  race; 
and 

Whereas  a  balance  of  power  Is  the  best 
available  deterrent  to  full-scale  war;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  said  "The 
United  SUtes  Is  prepared  to  supply  military 
equipment  necessary  to  the  efforts  of  friend- 
ly governments,  Uke  Israel's,  to  defend  the 
safety  of  their  people;  "  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  Israel  baa 
asked  to  purchase  Jet  aircraft  (beyond  cur- 


rent sales)    essential  to   Us   defense:    It   Is 
hereby 

ResoUei  bj/  f'le  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary,  ns  soon  as 
possible  after  the  adoption  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Israel,  providing 
for  the  sale  to  Israel,  on  a  cash  basis,  by 
the  United  States  of  mlUiary  aircraft,  com- 
monly known  as  Phantom  Jets  and  Skyhawk 
Jets,  in  amounts  necessary  for  her  security. 

DetLASATiON  IN  Si'ppoar  or  Pfve  in  the 
Middle  East 

We.  the  undersigned  Me-mbers  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  declare: 

A  Just  and  l.tsilng  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  IS  essential  to  world  peace.  The  parties 
to  the  conflict  must  be  parties  to  the  peace 
achieved  by  means  of  direct,  vmh.-mipered 
negotiations.  We  emphasize  these  significant 
points  of  policy  to  rea-Tlrm  our  support  for 
the  democratic  State  of  I.-srael  which  has  un- 
remittingly appealed  for  peace  for  the  past 
31  years.  Our  declaration  of  friendship  for 
the  State  of  Israel  is  consistent  with  the  un- 
interrupted support  given  by  every  American 
President  and  the  Congre;>s  of  the  United 
States  since  the  esiabllshineiit  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

It  U  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  or  In  the  service  of  world  peace  to 
create  the  Impression  that  Israel  will  t>e  left 
defenseless  In  (ace  of  the  continuing  flow  of 
sophisticated  offensive  armaments  to  the 
Arab  nations  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  sources.  We  thus  adhere  to  the 
principle  that  the  deterrent  strength  of  Is- 
rael must  not  be  impaired.  This  Is  essential 
to  prevent  full-scale  war  In  the  Middle  East. 

All  the  people  of  the  Middle  Bast  have  a 
common  goal  In  striving  to  wipe  out  the 
scourges  of  disease,  poverty.  Illiteracy  and  to 
meet  together  In  good  faith  to  achieve  peace 
and  turn  their  swords  Into  ploughshares. 

I  am  also  Including  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  the  distinguished  columnist, 
Mr.  Clayton  Pritchey,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Post: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Poet.  Jan.  14.  1970] 

Evxn-Handcb  Rocns 

(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

Washington. — Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
Justlflea  the  Administration's  new  policy  of 
arms-lei^h  relations  with  Israel  on  the 
grounds  that  "we  have  to  conduct  our  for- 
eign policy  In  a  way  that  we  think  Is  beet 
for  our  national  Interests." 

Quite  so.  but  this  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  previous  U.S.  policy  on  Israel  had  to  be 
altered  because  It  was  not  In  our  national 
Intweets.  This  wlU  come  as  news  to  most 
Americans,  who  for  years  have  thotight  our 
long  friendship  with  a  democratic  and  reso- 
lute Israel  was  the  best  thing — perhaps  the 
only  thing  the  US.  had  going  for  it  In  the 
troubled  Middle  East. 

Putting  aside  other  considerations,  where 
would  the  U.S.  be  in  that  area  If  Israel  col- 
lapsed, and  the  whole  region  was  taken  over 
by  the  hoetile  Arabs  and  their  great  patron. 
Soviet  Russia?  The  answer  suggests  that  our 
ties  to  Israel  rest  as  much  on  self-interest 
as  on  anything  else. 

Reliable  friends  like  Israel,  wUIIng  and 
able  to  defend  themselves  without  the  help 
of  U.S.  troops,  don't  grow  on  trees,  and  no 
government  should  know  this  better  than 
our  own.  If  we  had  only  been  able  to  find 
more  allies  In  Asia  as  dependable  as  Israel, 
we  would  not  have  had  to  send  armies  to 
Vietnam  and  Korea. 

Rogers  talks  of  being  "even-handed"  to- 
ward Israel  and  the  Communist -backed 
Arabs.  He  Is  being  even-handed  at  the  wrong 
time,  the  wrong  place,  and  with  the  wrong 
countries.   The   place   for   cven-handednees 


was  Asia,  but  Instead  the  U.S.  was  getting 
American  troops  to  win  wars  the  Asians 
couldn't  win  themselves. 

What  have  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Syngman 
Rhee.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  or  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
ever  done  for  the  US.  or  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy? Nobody  In  the  Administration  Is  talk- 
ing about  being  even-handed  toward  South 
Vietnam  or  Taiwan. 

The  only  silver  lining  Is  that  Russia's  rec- 
ord of  embracing  Ineffectual  and  expensive 
proteges  Is  almost  as  disastrous  as  ours.  At 
le.ist  the  U.S.  Is  not  yet  stuck  with  Nasser. 
The  Soviets  ha\-e  Invested  untold  billions  In 
him:  they  re-equlp  his  armies  as  fast  as 
Israel  destroys  them;  they  let  him  drag  them 
Into  humiliating  and  compromising  situa- 
tions. And  after  all  these  years  they  have 
little  to  show  lor  It:  they  can  only  look  for- 
ward to  further  costly  rescue  operations. 

Russia's  effort  to  establish  a  secure  foot- 
hold In  the  Middle  East  through  the 
qulck.s.'xnd  of  make-believe  Arab  govern- 
ments may  be  as  fruitless  In  the  long  run 
as  America's  effort  to  establish  itself  on  the 
Asia  mainland  through  equally  untriut- 
worthy  satellites. 

For  once.  In  Israel,  the  U.S.  has  a  friend 
It  can  depend  on — a  democratic  nation 
which  Is  devoted  to  peace,  but  has  the  cour- 
age to  fight  Its  own  battles.  Tet  now  the 
Administration  wants  to  cultivate  Nasser. 
despite  his  long  record  of  being  antl-Amerl- 
can  and  pro-Russian.  Just  how  this  trans- 
lates Into  a  policy  that  Is  "best  for  our 
national  Interests."  Is  something  Rogers 
needs  to  explain  more  clearly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  Administration  wants  to  promote 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  It  should  back 
Israel's  desire  for  direct  negotiations  with 
the  Arabs. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Poet,  Peb.  9,  1970] 

Uncnoinc   Cmisu  or  thk  MrooLi  East 

Leaders  of  fire  Arab  countries  are  meeting 
at  this  moment  to  draft  a  new  manifesto  In 
their  war  of  words  against  Israel.  Any  pro- 
nouncement they  produce  Is  unlikely  to  con- 
tribute to  a  diminution  of  the  rising  ten- 
sions; this  is  essentially  a  council  of  belig- 
erence.  and  no  serious  new  formula  for  peace 
can  be  expected  to  emerge  from  such  a  meet- 
ing regardless  of  strategic  differences  that 
may  exist  behind  the  scenes.  What  really 
matters  now  Is  not  what  Is  said  but  what  Is 
happening  to  escalate  the  level  of  hostili- 
ties—and  how  far  the  Soviets  are  prepared 
to  promote  a  major  confrontation. 

In  these  dangerous  hours  UN  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  has  Issued  a  call  for  a  com- 
plete embargo  on  arms  shipments  to  this 
explosive  area.  In  principle  he  once  again 
spok  as  a  voice  of  reason  and  sanity.  But 
he  clearly  has  little  expectation  that  his  plea 
win  be  heeded  now. 

As  long  as  the  Soviets  multiply  their  arms 
commitment  to  Nasserlsm  (and  the  French 
emerge  as  Libya's  plane  factory),  how  could 
any  balance  be  preserved  by  a  one-sided 
American  adherence  to  the  principle  of  em- 
bargo? How  could  the  cause  of  peace  be  en- 
hanced by  encouraging  the  delusion  In  Cairo 
that  the  Israelis  are  finally  Isolated  and 
alone? 

In  a  sense  what  Is  taking  place  Is  a  battle 
for  time — time,  above  all,  In  which  new 
forces  In  the  Arab  world  may  arise  to  respond 
to  Israel's  repeated  calls  for  negotiated  peace 
among  equals. 

These  are  complex,  luireaolved  rights  and 
wrongs  In  such  grave  matters  as  the  treat- 
ment of  Arab  refugees,  the  redefinition  of 
boundaries  and  other  conflicts  rooted  deep 
In  the  agony  of  history.  We  have  never  mini- 
mized these  problems.  But  on  one  issue  the 
record  remains  clear:  Israel's  reafflrmatlon  of 
lU  readiness  to  negotiate  all  Issues,  and 
Nasser's  evasion  of  that  challenge. 

As  long  as  this  remains  his  stand,  and 
Arab   spokesmen   thunder  their  reeolve   to 
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destroy  this  democratic  Island,  any  attempt 
to  "halt"  the  arms  race  by  a  imilateral  U.S. 
boycott  of  Israel  could  only  set  the  stage  for 
a  blow-up  that  would  shake  the  world. 
Until  or  imless  there  is  a  break  In  the  deadly 
dlplomaUc  stalemate,  the  proposed  sale  of 
additional  U.S.  Jets  to  Israel  becomes  a  sj-m- 
bollc  act  to  maintain  a  fragile  psychological 
balance.  There  will  be  no  real  prospect  of 
solution  before  the  day  of  serious  negotia- 
tions, in  one  form  or  another,  finally  arrives. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  If 
this  discussion  helps  to  demonstrate— 
and  mobilize — American  opinion  at  this 
critical  moment  In  the  Middle  East,  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful discussions  In  which  any  of  us  has 
participated  In  a  long  time. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ♦he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  his  col- 
leagues for  taking  these  special  orders 
this  afternoon  concerning  very  important 
events  that  will  take  place  in  this  Cham- 
ber tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
back  In  1967  In  the  spring  I  had  the 
honor  of  visiting  the  nation  of  Israel  just 
a  few  days  before  the  6-day  war.  At  that 
time  in  the  city  of  Tel  Aviv,  although 
the  dark  clouds  of  Arab  aggression  were 
hanging  low  over  the  city  of  Tel  Aviv, 
the  people  of  Israel  were  confident  and 
were  determined.  This  was  just  the  day 
before  Israel's  birthday.  Israel  was  to 
be.  the  next  day.  19  vears  old.  still  a 
teenager,  but  a  nation  of  people  who 
could  truly  be  called  the  chosen  ones. 

The  people  of  Israel  knew  at  that  time 
that  they  were  about  to  engage  In  battle 
and  defend  their  land  and  to  keep  their 
nation  alive.  For  thousands  of  years  fa- 
thers had  told  theii-  sons,  and  they  In 
turn  their  sons,  that  some  day  there 
would  be  a  State  of  Israel  and  that  it 
would  have  to  be  defended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
going  a  little  bit  north  of  Tel  Aviv  and 
visiting  the  town  of  Herzlia  to  see  a 
magnificent  accomplishment  made  by  the 
Jewish  people  in  Israel.  It  was  in  a  sense 
just  a  small  medical  clinic,  but  It  was  a 
place  where  anyone  could  go  If  they 
were  sick  or  ill.  whether  they  were  a 
citizen  or  not.  and  at  no  cost  be  treated 
and  become  well.  I  was  proud  because 
this  particular  small  clinic  had  been 
established  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Jewish  community  In  my  area  of 
central  New  Jersey,  and  the  Histadrut 
organization  of  central  New  Jersey,  and 
I  was  proud  and  surprised  to  see  the 
beautiful  hospital  on  a  hillside  just  out- 
side of  the  town  of  Herzlia.  a  large, 
efficient,  modem  hospital  which  Just  a 
few  years  before  had  been  created  to 
take  care  of  the  tuberculosis  patients — 
the  whole  hospital — to  take  care  of  the 
tuberculosis  patients  for  just  that  area 
of  Israel. 

But  at  that  time  in  1967  it  had  gotten 
to  the  point  where  only  one  wing  of  the 
hospital  was  used  to  handle  its  tubercu- 
losis patients,  of  the  entire  nation  of 
Israel.  They  were  proud  that  Israel  had 
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become  an  oasis  of  hygiene  In  that  desert 
of  disease  that  is  the  Middle  East. 

I  also  visited  a  small  kibbutz  at  Eln- 
Gev  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tiberias. 
There  I  could  see  a  young  nation,  a 
teenager  at  work— productive  work- 
work  that  involved  farming  primarily. 
But  they  also  had  time  for  the  important 
things,  like  good  education  for  the  young 
people.  There  was  a  tremendously  large 
building  to  promote  the  arts,  one  of  the 
finer  things  in  life. 

But  there  were  some  discouraging 
things  also.  There  was  a  statue  outside 
the  art  center  that  had  been  blown  apart, 
to  a  small  degree,  by  the  bombs  which 
already  before  the  war  had  been  floating 
down  on  this  poor  little  kibbutz  from  the 
Syrians.  A  few  hundred  yards  away  near 
the  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  part  of  the 
Oolan  Heights.  I  also  saw  the  classroom 
that  had  been  half  blown  apart  when 
without  any  warning— perhaps  on  a 
whim— a  bombing  had  taken  place  just 
a  few  days  before  I  arrived  there. 

I  saw  other  educational  facilities.  I  also 
saw  beneath  the  playground  a  dark 
damp  room  with  little  cribs  that  had 
the  ominous  name  of  the  "Kindergarten 
Bomb  Shelter."  It  was  not  a  rusty  relic 
from  World  War  n.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  a  necessary  piece  of  educational 
equipment  in  Israel  today. 

But  despite  the  ominous  threats  of 
millions  of  Arabs  around  them — and  de- 
spite its  tiny  size— and  despite  its  vul- 
nerablhty— being  on  low  ground  every- 
where along  that  area  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept for  one  very  small  place  north  of 
Lake  Tiberias— the  people  were  deter- 
mined. The  people  were  confident.  The 
people  had  that  something  extra  that 
makes  for  a  great  nation — that  some- 
thing extra— like  the  ordinary  farmer 
who  on  weekends  is  a  concert  violinist — 
and  the  seamstress  who  paints — and  the 
laborer  who  is  a  tank  commander. 

We  have  heard  so  much  at>out  the  fu- 
ture of  Israel,  and  what  it  shall  be.  After 
defending  their  country  in  the  late  1940's 
and  after  a  iMittle  in  the  1950's,  some  of 
the  older  and  so-called  wiser  nations 
gave  Israel  their  advice— back  off.  In  two 
10-year  periods  they  were  told.  Make 
concessions.  Do  not  Insist  upon  being  rec- 
ognized as  a  real  nation— and  every- 
thing will  be  all  right. 

Everything  was  all  right  for  10  years. 
Then  Israel  found  itself  in  a  position 
where  it  had  to  fight  again.  And  again 
against  overwhelming  odds,  Israel  was 
victorious.  Let  us  hope  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  10  years  do  not  reoccur  again  in 
the  next  10  years. 

Some  people  say  that  maybe  the 
United  States  should  decide  what  Israel 
shall  do  in  negotiation.  Some  people  may 
say  that  France  should  decide  what  Is- 
rael should  do.  Some  people  say  that  per- 
haps the  United  Nations  should  decide 
what  Israel  should  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  what  is  wrong 
with  letting  Israel  decide  what  Israel 
shall  do.  What  is  wrong  with  the  whole 
world  listening  to  Abba  Eban  and  to 
Oolda  Meir  in  their  insistence  that  the 
negotiations  will  only  come  face  to  face, 
nation  to  nation,  recognition  of  one  na- 
tion for  another  nation,  and  let  the 


Arab  nations  know  that  Israel  is  here 
to  stay. 

Certainly  all  of  us  would  like  to  know 
for  sure  what  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  is  concerning  Israel  and, 
Mr.  SE>eaker,  I  would  also  like  to  know, 
if  I  could,  for  sure,  what  is  the  U.S. 
Government's  policy  concerning  Israel. 
There  have  been  many  conflicting  state- 
ments made  in  this  area.  So  in  these 
troubled  times,  for  a  great  democratic 
nation  in  the  Middle  East  let  all  of  us 
hope  that  the  American  people  will  be 
able  to  feel  that  when  democracy  is 
threatened  in  the  Middle  East,  our  Gov- 
ernment, our  President,  and  our  Con- 
gress will  always  be  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice, and  in  the  Middle  East  today  the 
word  "justice"  is  pronounced  "Israel." 

Mr.    REES.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  will 
be  the  occasion  for  French  President 
George  Pompidou  to  address  a  joint 
meeting  of  Congress.  I  have  joined  with 
other  of  my  colleagues  in  a  declaration 
of  concern  to  President  Pompidou  on 
French  Middle  East  policy.  The  text  of 
the  declaration  is  as  follows: 
Declaration  or  Conce«n  to  Pmstoent 
PoMPmot;  ON  French  MnmLE  Ea«t  Pouct 
On  the  occasion  of  your  first  visit  to  the 
United  States  as  President  of  the  RepubUc 
of  France,  we  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  whom  we  represent.  We 
understand  the  desire  of  our  President  to 
extend  you  the  courtesy  accorded  to  a  visit- 
ing dignitary,  and  we  share  with  him  the 
hope  that  your  visit  will  be  a  pleasant  and 
prodtictlve  one. 

However,  we  feel  compelled  to  express  to 
you  our  grave  concern  over  French  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  Recognizing  that  the 
situation  there  borders  on  yet  another  full- 
scale  war,  we  feel  reason  and  cauUon  to  be 
of  paramount  importance  In  so  far  as  the 
poUcy  of  all  parUes  involved  In  concerned. 

Specifically,  we  are  greatly  dismayed  by 
your  decision  to  permit  the  sale  of  over  100 
Jet  fighters  to  the  Arab  Nations  while  at  the 
same  time  forbidding  aU  such  sales  to 
Israel. 

We  ask  that  you  join  with  this  coimtry  in 
seeking  immediate  face-to-face  negotiations 
between  the  Israelis  and  their  Arab  neigh- 
bors In  an  effort  to  settle  this  tragic  con- 
flict. We  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
you  that  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
wUl  not  condone  a  state  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East  and  that  we  persist  in  the  search  for 
negotiated  peace  as  a  major  goal  of  Ameri- 
can policy. 

We  ask  that  you  utilize  the  great  power 
of  your  office  to  help  achieve  such  a  peace 
and  urge  that  you  refrain  from  a  reckless 
and  Irresponsible  course  ol  action  which 
your  government  seems  to  have  been  pur- 
suing with  regard  to  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  disturbed  over 
what  the  French  sale  of  jets  to  Libya 
will  do  to  the  precarious  arms  race  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  French  sale  presents 
a  serious  escalation  which  might  well 
signal  the  point  of  no  return  in  a  re- 
sumption of  full  hostilities. 

I  am  also  disturbed  at  the  direction 
which  our  own  American  foreign  policy 
has  taken  in  regards  the  Middle  East 
and  our  attitude  toward  Israel.  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  return  to 
its  previous  policy  of  urging  direct  nego- 
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Uations  bctw-een  Israel  and  the   Arab 
States. 

The  abrupt  change  in  American  policy 
was  evidenced  by  Secretary  of  SUte 
William  Rogers'  proposals  to  the  four- 
power  conference  in  December  regarding 
boundaries,  refugee  settlements  and 
withdrawals  from  occupied  territories. 
His  proposal  that  negotiaUons  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  need  not  b« 
direct  but  could  be  held  indirectly  based 
upon  the  Rhodes  formula  is  a  sudden  re- 
versal of  our  previous  policy  and  could 
seriously  erode  the  Israeli  bargaining  po- 
sition. 

Rejection  of  the  new  US.  position  by 
the  Russians  demonstrates  that  four- 
power  enforcement  of  a  Middle  Eastern 
peace  essentially  would  mean  a  Soviet- 
Arab  peace  at  the  expense  of  Israel  and 
shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  willmg  to 
accept  no  less  than  total  Israeli  surren- 
der 

I  believe  that  America  must  continu- 
ally reafBrm  her  previous  position  of  en- 
couraging direct  negotiations  between 
the  involved  parties  so  that  a  true  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  may  one 
day  be  attained. 

America's  reliance  on  four-power  talks 
is  risky  not  only  because  of  the  Soviet 
commitment  to  the  Arab  cause  but  also 
because  of  the  mercurial  policies  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  The  sale  by 
Prance  of  100  Mirage  jets  and  an  undis- 
closed amount  of  tanks  and  other  weap- 
ons to  Libya  while  at  the  .'^ame  time  con- 
tinuing an  arms  embargo  against  Israel 
demonstrates  an  attitude  openly  biased 
toward  the  Arabs.  One  also  wonders 
how  deeply  the  attitudes  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  might  be  influenced  by  their 
interests  in  Arab  oil  development. 

I  was  shocked  by  this  abrupt  shift  of 
American  foreign  policy  as  it  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  April  '28.  1969.  con- 
gressional resolution  sponsored  by  68 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  280 
Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  endorsing  face-to-face  Arab-Is- 
raeli negotiations.  The  resolution,  which 
I  cosponsored.  declared  in  part: 

We  believe  that  the  issues  which  divide 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  can  be  resolved 
In  the  spirit  and  service  of  peace  if  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Arab  states  would  agree  to  meet 
with  the  Israelis  In  face-to-face  negotiations. 
There  is  no  effective  substitute  for  the  pro- 
cedure. The  parties  to  the  conflict  must  t)e 
parties  to  the  settlement.  We  oppose  any  at- 
tempt by  outside  powers  to  Impose  halfway 
measures  not  conducive  to  a  permanent 
peace. 

To  ensure  direct  negoUatlons  and  to  se- 
ctu*  a  contractual  peace  settlement  freely 
and  sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, the  United  Sutes  should  oppose  all 
pressiues  upon  Israel  to  withdraw  prema- 
turely and  unconditionally  from  any  of  the 
territories  which  Israel  now  administers. 

The  proposals  of  Secretary  Rogers  ap- 
pear to  fly  in  the  face  of  this  congres- 
sional policy  statement. 

I  believe  that  any  four-power — United 
States.  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  Great 
Britain — action  in  imposing  a  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Former  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
stated  as  XJS.  policy  after  the  6-day  war 
that  "the  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be 
parUes  to  the  peace."  It  Is  the  IiraeUa 


and  the  Arab  nations  who  must  sooner 
or  later  settle  with  each  other. 

The  need  for  the  parties  to  Uiemselves 
negotiate  their  differences  was  well  il- 
lustrated after  the  1956  Suez  crisis.  The 
subsequent  1957  settlement  was  imposed 
by  outside  powers  and  the  Arabs  were 
not  required  to  negotiate  to  enter  into  a 
direct  peace  commitment  with  Israel. 
Tliat  political  settlement  conceived  by 
by  the  United  States  soon  fell  apart  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  Arab  slates  to 
honor  the  guarantees  and  set  the  stage 
for  the  events  which  led  to  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  6-day  war  in  1967, 

President  John.son  on  June  19.  1967. 
set  forth  the  essentials  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East— the  recognized  riuht  of  na- 
tional life,  justice,  for  the  refugees, 
innocent  maritime  passage,  limits  on  the 
wasteful  and  destructive  arms  race,  po- 
litical independence,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity for  all.  The  President  said  in  re- 
gards to  his  point  on  independence  and 
integrity  that — 

The  principle  can  be  effeclive  in  the 
Middle  East  oniy  on  the  b.isis  of  peace  be- 
tween the  parties  .  what  they  need  are 
recognized  boundaries  and  other  arraiige- 
menu  that  will  give  them  security  .-igainst 
terror  and  destruction   and  war. 

It  is  this  principle  reinforced  by  the 
congressional  resolution  of  April  1969 
which  should  be  the  policy  of  our  country 
in  her  efforts  to  create  a  lasting  peace  in 
tlie  Middle  East. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  What  I  would  like 
to  pursue  for  just  a  moment  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  "ifork.  a  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me  so  deeply,  is  that  we  have  such 
a  long  history  of  warm  and  deep  affec- 
tion for  the  French  people.  I  think  all 
of  us.  without  having  to  say  it.  under- 
stand and  feel  it.  We  do  not  have  to  say 
the  names  of  Lafayette  and  so  many 
othei-s  who  played  such  an  integral  part 
in  the  development  of  democracy.  I  won- 
der if  the  people  of  France  understand 
that  what  the  French  Government  is 
presently  doing  by  selling  100  Jets  to  a 
nation  that  has  10.  11  or  12  pilots,  and 
clearly  these  planes  are  going  to  be  used 
in  a  conflagration  that  can  lead  to  the 
destruction  not  only  of  the  Immediate 
neighbors  there  but  they  Involve  all  the 
great  world  powers,  what  a  great  disserv- 
ice the  French  Government  is  doing  not 
only  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
other  nations  involved,  but  to  the  French 
people  It  is  kind  of  leading  down  a  blind 
path. 

I  am  per-sonally  distressed  because  my 
remembrances  of  being  in  France  on  so 
many  occasions  during  the  war  is  that 
there  is  a  great  body  of  affection  and 
understanding,  a  great  love,  friendship, 
warmth  and  brotherhood  between  our 
great  peoples,  and  the  sad  thing  is  that 
governments  occasionally  stray  from 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  people  of  France  would 
somehow  imderstand  this  and  help  to 
correct  what  appears  to  be  a  real  defi- 
ciency of  their  present  Government's 
policy. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman,  I 
think,  sUted  the  case  correctly  In  his 
opening  remarks  when  he  underscored 
the  fact  that  our  objections  to  the  Presi- 


dent of  France.  Mr.  Pompidou,  in  no 
way  alters  our  deep  affection  for  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  and  I  think  he  can  find 
another  answer  in  the  fact  that  44  per- 
cent of  the  Frenchmen  do  not  support 
Mr.  Pompidou  in  his  policy.  So  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  such  a  large  percent- 
age of  his  own  people  do  not  support 
him.  really  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
be  here  tomorrow,  or  that  anyone  el.se 
should  be  here  tomorrow.  Indicating  by 
our  presence  some  sort  of  support  for 
his  position. 

Finally,  I  woiQd  like  to  add  we  have 
many  similar  situations  all  over  the 
world.  We  have,  for  instance,  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated government  in  Poland.  I 
am  sure  most  Americans  do  not  recognize 
that  government  or  do  not  have  any  great 
affection  for  it.  Yet  there  is  a  friendship 
between  the  people  of  Poland  and  the 
people  of  America  which  is  deep  and  his- 
toric. Likew  ise  we  can  go  right  across  the 
whole  belt  of  the  captive  nations. 

I  might  also  say  that  in  the  Middle 
East,  when  the  Israeli  people  and  the 
Arab  people  are  together,  they  get  alons. 
I  was  in  Israel  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw 
them  gettin?;  along.  It  is  the  leaders,  as 
the  gentleman  properly  has  .said,  who 
provide  the  turmoil  and  chaos  and  stray 
from  truth  and  good  judgment. 

I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
us  do  not  intend  to  welcome  Mr.  Pompi- 
dou w  ill  in  any  way  affect  the  friendship 
of  the  people  of  France  and  of  America. 
I  think  the  people  of  France  will  respect 
us  because  they  are  going  to  be  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  we  at  this  end  of 
the  world  are  pretty  much  corroborating 
what  they  have  said  themselves,  if  the 
public  opinion  surveys  are  correct — and  I 
have  no  way  to  doubt  that — but  the  most 
recent  public  opinion  survey  in  France 
shows  44  percent  of  President  Pompidou's 
own  French  people  do  not  support  his 
position. 

THE  AMERICAN  NURSING  HOME: 
THE  COMMERCIALIZATION  OF 
OUR    AGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Gray  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Pryor)  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  problem  of  human  obsolescence  is 
not  new  to  Western  society.  For  too  many 
years  we  have  rejected  our  poor,  our  old, 
our  sick,  and  sent  them  to  die  in  work- 
houses, poor  farms,  lunatic  asylums,  and 
hospitals. 

Since  1959,  Congress  has  recognized 
this  problem  and  made  numerous  at- 
tempts to  help  our  elderly.  We  have  done 
this  because  we  felt  the  force  of  a  new 
"national  conscience"  for  our  aged  citi- 
zens. Many  of  us  have  asked  for  a  re- 
ordering of  national  priorities.  Near 
the  top  of  these  priorities,  we  must,  in 
this  House,  list  care  for  our  aged  citi- 
zens. We  have  not  yet  done  so.  For  all 
of  our  good  intentions,  we  have  created 
not  humane,  dignified  places  where  our 
aged  may  spend  their  last  days,  but  In 
some  Instances,  coldhearted  business 
empires  that  maximize  profit  while  mini- 
mizing human  life. 
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Care  has  suffered  and  profit  has  con- 
quered while  two-thirds  of  the  mraey 
fueling  the  nursing  home  boom  has  been 
public  Ux  money. 

It  Is  the  treatment  and  the  care  for 
our  elderly— or  the  lack  of  it-which  Is 
my  subject  today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  direction  our  Govern- 
ment Is  now  pursuing,  the  very  philos- 
ophy it  has  adopted  over  the  years, 
with  regard  to  the  kind  of  final  days  we 
will  provide  for  our  elderly. 

I  feel  we  are  tiylng.  but  we  have 
missed  the  mark.  If  we  continue  our 
present  policies  toward  the  aged  much 
further,  we  may  well  be  Judged  by  his- 
tory as  a  rather  calloused  people . 

My  subject  today  is  American  nursing 
homes  where  almost  1  million  of  our  cit- 
izens are  confined.  Some  and  probably 
most  find  that  this  is  where  they  have 
been  sent— not  to  live,  but  to  die.  Some 
of  these  1  million  Americans  wiU  spend 
those  last  few  days  of  life  on  this  earth 
in  comparative  comfort;  but  many  will 
find  lives  of  horror,  filth,  loneliness,  and 
despair.  Too  many  of  those  confined  to 
an  American  nursing  home  wiU  feel  that 
they  have  been  sentenced  to  a  halfway 
house— somewhere  between  society  and 
the  cemetery.  There  are  20,000  nursing 
homes  in  our  country  today.  We  have 
made  some  progiess.  yes.  But  the  basic 
standard  or  quality  of  care  is  not  nsirig 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  dol- 
lars the  American  Uxpayer  is  now  put- 
ting into  the  nursing  home  Industry,  nor 
with  the  exploding  prices  that  are  being 
charged  the  patient  or  their  relatives. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  we  have 
adopted  a  basic  theory  that  if  we  could 
funnel  more  money  into  the  nursing 
home  industry,  the  quaUty  of  care  wouid 
rise  in  commensurate  proportions.  This 
is  a  basic  fallacy  which  has  been  perpe- 
trated not  only  on  the  American  tax- 
payer, on  governments  at  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels,  but  on  the  patient  himself. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  approaches  the  definition  of 
fraud. 

One  out  of  10  Americans  today  is  65 
or  older.  Through  science  and  a  better 
quality  of  life,  the  average  age  span  has 
beep  lengthened  to  the  extent  that  most 
of  our  older  Americans  will  some  day 
be  candidates   themselves   for   nursing 
home  care.  There  Is  no  more  critical 
need  in  America  today  than  good  nurs- 
ing homes — homes  which  really  care — 
homes  which  are  sUffed  and  owned  by 
individuals  or  groups  in  which  the  pa- 
tients—and not  profit— is  its  very  reason 
for  existence.  But  today,  we  are  "dehu- 
manizing" the  American  nursing  home 
because  the  patient  ha«  taken  the  back- 
seat to  a  rather  thirsty  quest  for  big 
profits  in  the  industry  which  can  only 
result  ultimately  in  poorer  and  poorer 
service  and  care  for  the  patient. 

This  is  where  our  Government  made 
Its  mistake:  It  made  nursing  home  care 
a  profitmaking  industry,  a  housing 
program  and  not  a  health  program. 

Our  Nation  has  ik>  gocd,  no  policy,  with 
regard  to  where  the  nursing  home  In- 
dustry is  heading  today. 

The  Associated  Press  produced  a  se- 
ries of  thoughtful  and  provocative  arti- 


cles on  the  nursing  home  industry  some 
months  ago  and  found  that: 

Physician  care  for  the  nursing  home 
patient  Is  so  scarce  that  It  Is  a  national 

scandal.  .  . 

One-seventh  of  drug  prescriptions  to 
nursing  home  patients  are  administered 

Drugs  are  commonly  used  to  make 
patients  "easier  to  handle." 

The  average  food  cost  per  patient  in 
many  nursing  homes  today  Is  less  than 

$1  per  day.  ^  »i,    ^ 

In  a  Topeka.  Kans..  home  three- 
fourths  of  the  patients  checked  had  not 
been  seen  by  a  doctor  in  6  months. 

In  Minnesota,  the  average  amount  oi 
physician  care  per  patient  in  100  nurs- 
ing homes  was  2 '2  minutes  per  week. 

In  a  California  study  it  was  revealed 
that  more  medicare  money  was  spent  on 
tranquilizers  than  any  other  group  of 

drugs. 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  Associa- 
Uon  shows  nursing  homes  at  the  top  of 
unsafe  places  to  live. 
Other  news  media  findings: 
A  New  York  DaUy  News  reporter  was 
hired  as  a  nurses  aide,  and  she  found 
the  food  in  several  New  York  homes 
abominable,  fUthy  rooms,  roaches  in 
glasses,  dirt  in  water  pitchers  and  in- 
describable conditions  in  bathrooms. 

That  today  a  nursing  home  adminis- 
trator may  well  have  as  his  only  quali- 
fications that  he  was  a  junk  dealer. 

Ethical  controls  within  the  nmsmg 
home  industry  are  not  protecting  the 
nursing  home  patient  and  neither  is  the 
purchaser  of  his  care,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tough  Federal  regulations  have  been 
much  slower  reaching  the  nursing  homes 
than  the  Federal  dollars. 

That  87  nursing  homes  which  failed  to 
meet  Federal  standards  were  paid  $398.- 
000  in  the  last  half  of  1968. 

In  Tennessee,  a  hospital  administrator 
states: 

If  the  State  of  Tenne;«ee  would  be  as  Arm 
as  It  could  be,  I  would  wager  that  30%  to 
60%  of  long-term  care  facilities  would  be 
closed  down  overnight. 

"We  never  had  the  appropriations  to 
enforce  the  law,"  stated  a  Florida  ofBclal, 
where  there  were  several  hundred  nurs- 
ing homes  with  only  two  inspectors. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  317-bed  home  went 
without  regxilar  State  inspections  for  al- 
most 3  years,  although  a  1967  check  re- 
sulted In  a  four-page  list  of  violations. 

And  the  Associated  Press  quotes  a  Los 
Angeles  administrator  as  saying: 

You  tighten  up  on  nurses  .  .  .  but  If  you 
cut  your  staff  too  short,  you  keep  the  patient 
anowed  on  drugs. 


It  will  be  recalled  that  32  persons  re- 
cently died  at  Marietta.  Ohio,  in  a  "good" 
nursing  home  which  liad  been  allowed  to 
operate  with  "deficiencies." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  t»  me? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  performing 
a  signal  service  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  scandalous  eondi- 
tlons  in  some  of  the  nursing  homes 


throughout  the  NaUon.  He  mentioned 
the  fire  in  the  Marietta.  Ohio,  nursing 
home  in  which  many  of  my  West  Vir- 
ginia constituents  perished.  That  is  right 
on  the  edge  of  my  congressional  district. 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas has  done  a  massive  amount  of 
research  on  this  subject.  I  would  partic- 
ularly like  to  commend  him  because  he 
has  done  research  not  only  with  regard 
to  facts  and  figures  but  he  has  personally 
taken  the  time  to  go  out  and  inspect 
these  nursing  homes  and  to  talk  with  the 
patients  and  those  who  administer  the 
homes  and  really  has  coUected  a  dowii- 
to-earth  and  practical  set  of  materials 
that  enable  him  to  appraise  the  condi- 
tions of  these  homes  and  also  make  rec- 
ommendations  based   on   his   practical 
experience. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  I  understand — is  it  not 
true?— did  a  good  deal  of  this  work  also 
when  he  was  in  the  Aikansas  Legisla- 
tui-e  prior  to  coming  to  this  House. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  rec- 
ommendations which  the  genUeman 
mentions.  We  have  discussed  them  on 
frequent  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  it  is  not  true,  also,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  companies  that 
have  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  floating 
stock  issues,  companies  that  nm  these 
homes,  and  these  stock  issues  are  actu- 
ally as  important  and  as  remunerative 
as  any  stocks  on  the  larger  stock  ex- 
changes. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  true.  We  have  some  70 
chain    operations    now    in    the    United 
States  which  are  seUing  their  stock  pub- 
licly. I  should  say,  as  one  of  our  Wall 
Street  bankers  or  lawyers  in  the  invest- 
ment world  said,  that  the  nursing  home 
stocks  are  the  hottest  stocks  on  the  mar- 
ket today.  We  see  this  situation  has  cre- 
ated a  dUemma.  which  Is  that  the  patient 
himself  is  taking  a  back  seat  to  the  prof- 
its. The  patient  in  the  American  nursing 
home  today,  especially  in  those  homes  in 
which  they  are  subject  to  stock  sales  and 
where  they  are  listed  on  stock  exchanges, 
with  mutual  funds,  and  so  forth— the 
patient  in  those  homes  has  in  many  cases 
become  a  ping-pong  baU  on  the  stock 
market  every  time  it  opens  each  morn- 
ing. I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  it  was 
intended  to  be  in  our  great  coimtry,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vu-ginia. 
We  can  do  a  better  Job  and  we  need  to 
look   into   the   entire   situation   in   its 
entirety.  .„.  _,  ,      _ 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  further  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  this  question:  I  am  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  Inspectors  In  the 
coal  mining  industry  where  the  com- 
panies always  know  when  the  In^jectors 
show  up  and  a  cake  is  always  baked  for 
these  inspectors  when  they  come  in  to 
inspect  conditions  in  the  coal  mines.  I 
wonder  if  a  comparable  condition  exists 
as  far  as  inspections  in  nursing  homes 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  will  answer 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  I  cannot 
speak  to  that  point  directly,  but  from 
some  indications  we  have  received  at  this 
time  it  does  appear  there  might  be  a 
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■"cozy"  relationship  between  some  of  the 
nursing  home  Inspectors  in  this  country 
and  some  of  the  owners  of  the  profiteer- 
ins:  firms. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
senMeman  will  yield  further  briefly  for 
another  observation,  we  are  all  prisoners 
of  time  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  tend  to  l>e  limited  by  papers,  letters, 
phone  calls,  radio  broadcasts,  television 
broadcasts,  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion. We  tend  to  face  too  many  issues 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  does  this 
organization  feel  about  this  issue  or  what 
is  the  political  position  on  this  issue. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  ser>-ed  the  highest  function  of  a  tme 
Representative  by  his  concern  for  peo- 
ple, because  it  is  people  after  all  that 
we,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, represent.  We  too  often  for- 
get the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
people  and  I  believe  in  the  way  in  which 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  pre- 
sented his  approach  to  the  patients  and 
the  people  concerned,  that  he  is  serving 
the  highest  function  of  a  Representative 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
for  those  generous  remarks.  I  would  say 
that  there  is  no  man  in  this  House  whom 
I  would  rather  have  coauthoring  this 
resolution  to  create  this  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nursing  Homes  and  Homes  for 
the  Aged  than  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the  Hon- 
orable Ken  Hechler. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  add  no  substantive  information  to 
the  comprehensive  and  devastating  re- 
port that  is  being  submitted  to  us  this 
afternoon  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

There  is  no  man  in  this  House  whose 
integrity  and  Initiative  have  gained 
him  more  respect  over  the  years.  He  Is 
one  of  the  best  men  in  this  body — quiet, 
persevering,  and  compassionate — and  I 
only  wish  we  had  more  people  like  him 
in  public  life.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
again  today  for  this  contribution. 

There  are  no  votes  for  Mr.  Pryor  in 
nursing  homes.  But  there  is  plenty  of 
tragedy  for  the  old  people  who  are  there 
and  plenty  of  shame  for  this  coimtry.  I 
hope  this  resolution  will  get  the  support 
it  deserves,  and  that  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  suffering  will  Join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  in  his 
effort  to  alleviate  these  conditions.  It 
should  be  obvious  by  now  that  luiless  we 
do  something  here  nothing  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  and  with  concerned 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation,  in  thank- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  the 
enormous  elTort  he  has  put  into  docu- 
menting the  shameful  exploitation  of 
the  elderly  that  goes  on  in  many  of  the 
Nation's  nursing  homes  today.  I  hope 
we  will  proceed  forthwith  to  act  favor- 
ably on  his  resolution. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 


gentleman  very  much  for  his  generous 
remarks. 

I  want  to  also  say  that  I  am  very  proud 
and  I  know  that  20  million  elderly  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  proud  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  also  one  of  the 
casponsors  of  this  resolution  to  create  a 
select  committee  in  this  House  on  nurs- 
ing homes  and  homes  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v  ish  to 
commend  the  ver>'  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  his  superb 
presentation  here  this  afternoon.  The 
gentleman  has  given  us  a  most  provoca- 
tive and  most  vital  report  on  one  of  those 
human  issues  in  our  Nation  today.  The 
gentleman  deserves  the  imdying.  un- 
qualified appreciation  of  all  the  Members 
of  this  House  for  focusing  attention  on 
this  most  important  Issue.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  for  me  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  could  go  on  and 
on,  but  our  Government  has  lost  control 
of  the  nursing  home  industry  and  we 
are  today  impotent  in  attempting  to 
achieve  a  higher  standard  of  care  for 
the  patient. 

It  is  time,  and  past  due.  for  this  Nation 
and  this  Congress  to  look  at  where  we 
are  and  where  we  are  going  in  the 
treatment  of  our  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  commercializing 
our  aged.  Our  citizens  in  nursing  homes 
today  have  become  in  some  instances 
mere  human  ping-pong  balls  on  Wall 
Street.  Rather  than  reading  about  the 
elderly  in  health  care  manuals  and  medi- 
cal journals,  we  find  them  now  the  sub- 
ject of  great  discourse  by  such  flnancial 
publications  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Barron's,  and  Business  Week.  One  Wall 
Street  firm  executive  made  the  state- 
ment recently  that  "in  the  nursing  home 
business — there  is  no  way  to  lose." 

A  maze  of  pyramiding  new  Govern- 
ment programs  such  as  medicare  and 
medicaid,  new  methods  of  financing 
nursing  homes,  new  formulas  adopted  by 
social  security  and  welfare  agencies  to 
reimburse  the  proprietor  of  nursing 
homes,  together  with  a  lack  of  Interest 
in  both  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  tough  regulations  which  protect  the 
patient — all  this  adds  up  to  not  only 
new  and  booming  profits  for  the  owners 
but  also  explosive  and  rising  costs  for 
the  patient,  their  relatives  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  In  recent  months  some  70 
nursing  home  chains  have  been  estab- 
lished which  now  sell  their  stock  to  the 
public.  Mutual  fund  companies  now  own 
approximately  6  million  shares  of  stocks 
in  these  nursing  home  chains.  Nursing 
home  securities  in  recent  months  have 
been  referred  to  as  "the  hottest  stock 
on  Wall  Street."  The  new  play  on  the 
stock  market  today  and  interest  in  this 
unique  stock — predicated  on  the  expec- 
tation of  an  increasing  number  of  old 
and  sick  human  beings — has  caused  such 
magazines  as  Time  to  call  a  recent  ar- 
ticle, "Gold  in  Geriatrics"  and  Barron's 


Weekly  to  entitle  a  1969  article,  "Un- 
healthy Growth?"  The  New  York  Times 
just  last  week  in  a  front  page  story  la- 
beled nursing  homes  for  the  elderly,  "a 
booming  industry."  Business  Week  re- 
cently entitled  an  article.  "Nursing 
Homes  Offer  an  Investment  Lure."  The 
same  publication  featured  another  ar- 
ticle explaining  a  novel  financing  plan 
whereby  several  nursing  home  chains 
induced  doctors  to  find  patients  for  them 
by  selling  a  major  interest  in  each  home 
to  a  group  of  local  physicians.  Nat  Cald- 
well, a  Pulitzer  prize-winning  reporter 
from  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  lived  in- 
cognito for  several  weeks  in  nursing 
homes  and  wrote  a  revealing  series  en- 
titled, "The  Abandoned  Generation." 

Yes.  Mr.  S(>eaker.  our  elderly  residents 
of  nursing  homes  have  not  only  become 
a  financial  but  also  a  political  football. 
They  are  the  common  denominator  of 
what  is  termed  "a  glamour  stock  issue." 
Nine  out  of  10  nursing  homes  in  America 
today  exist  for  a  profit.  Yes.  only  10 
percent  are  nonprofit  institutions,  and 
these  as  a  general  rule  are  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  patient  by  commu- 
nities, locally  supported  hospitals, 
churches,  religious  organizations,  frater- 
nal groups,  and  well-motivated  individ- 
uals who  have  formed  nursing  homes 
with  the  idea  that  the  patient  and  not 
the  profit  must  come  first. 

Thus,  we  see  in  the  profit-inspired  in- 
stitutions that  the  patient  or  his  relative 
or  the  American  taxpayer  must  continue 
paying  the  bill  to  keep  the  earnings  of 
these  institutions  rising.  And  to  keep 
these  profits  rising,  and  to  permit  them 
to  sell  their  stock  publically.  they  must 
continue  to  further  increase  their  price 
to  the  patient,  or  diminish  their  services, 
or  both. 

When  these  so-called  "hot"  nursing 
home  stocks  begin  to  diminish,  it  will  be 
the  patient  who  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. Those  individuals  who  are  en- 
tering the  nursing-home-for-profit 
arena  today  according  to  many  of  the 
prospectus  now  on  file  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  are  gen- 
erally builders,  contractors,  restaurant 
operators,  fast  buck  entrepreneurs,  and 
a  multitude  of  others  who  seek  only  a 
monetary  profit  for  their  investment. 

Although  the  new  nursing  homes  in 
many  instances  are  an  Improvement 
within  the  brick-and-mortar  concept, 
the  ultimate  price  per  bed  is  zooming  up- 
ward at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  only 
the  affluent  in  oiu*  society  can  afford  to 
grow  old.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
price  per  month  in  a  nursing  home  to  be 
upward  of  $700.  Oftentimes  in  addition 
to  the  basic  room  and  board  fee,  there 
are  extra  costs  which  add  still  another 
burden  on  the  patients  or  their  relatives 
who  foot  the  bill.  It  is  true  that  when 
a  patient  is  enticed  into  a  particular 
nursing  home  that  these  extra  costs  are 
sometimes  in  effect  without  their  knowl- 
edge imtil  the  first  statement  arrives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  obtained  an  addi- 
tional-charges list  from  a  nursing  home 
in  northern  Virginia  which  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  it  carefully  to  see  if  they 
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feel  such  charges  are  fully  Justified  as 

"extra": 

ADomoNAL  Charges  fob  a  Nursing  Home  in 

NOBTHEKN    VnCINIA 

(It  should  b«  noted  thafr-these  are  charges 

in  addition  to  the  $595  (single  room)  per 

month  cost) 

Admission  sets.  $3.50. 

Air  mattress,  $45.00  per  month. 

Air  worms.  $3.50. 

Alcohol.  $0.50  per  pint. 

Aspirator.  $5.00  per  day  or  use. 

Baby  oil.  $1.00. 

Bed  sore  care.  $3  00  per  day. 

Bibs,  plastic.  $2.50. 

Bladder  Irrigation  tray.  $1.50. 

Body  lotion.  $1  00. 

Catheters  (Foley),  $3.50. 

Catheterization  sets,  $2.00. 

Chest  restraints.  $10. (K). 

Denture  cups.  $0.25. 

Diabetic  diet,  $15.00  per  month. 

Disposable  chux,  $0.15  each. 

Drainage  bags  and  tubing  for  catheteriza- 
tion sets,  $1.00. 

Emesls  basin,  $1.50. 

Enemas:  Fleet,  oil,  $1.00 

Foam  cushion  or  ring,  $4.85. 

Ouest  trays:  Luncheon  or  breakfast,  $1.00, 
evening  meal,  $1.50. 

Hand  feeding.  $45.00  per  month. 

Hand  restraints,  $3.()0. 

Hypodermyclysls  sets,  $8.00. 

Intravenous  sets,  $2.00. 

Incontinent  care  (inclitdlng  chux).  $80.00 
per  month. 

Intensive  nursing  c»re — terrace  floor. 
$90.00  per  month.  i 

Irrigation  set.  $1.50. 

Levlne  tubes,  $2.00.  ' 

Liter  cytol  urologlc  irrigating  fluid.  $2.50 
per  1  liter. 

Medicated  powder.  $1.40. 

Nasal  catheters.  $1.00. 
jen:   >4  tan 
$15.00. 

Oxygen  mask.  $1.00. 

Personal  laundry.  $10.00  per  month. 

Plastic  glovee.  $0.10. 

Posey  restraints.  $6.00. 

Rectal  tubes.  1.00. 

Restraining  chair.  N/C. 

Shampoo,  1.00  per  pint. 

Sheepskin  (synthetic).  10.00. 

Solutions    for    clysls   &    I.    V.'s.    5.00 
bottle. 

Spray  deodorant.  1.30. 

Suction  machine.  25.00  per  month. 

Suction  tube.  .50. 

Television  in  room.  21.00  per  room. 

Tissues.  .25. 

Trapeze.  15.00  per  montt 

Tube  feeding,  30.00. 

Rubber  pants,  6.00. 

Walkers,  3.00. 

Wheel  chairs,  16.00  per  month. 

Senile  care.  90.00  per  month. 

Syringes,  1.00. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  item: 
"Air  Mattress,  $45  per  month."  How 
many  times  over  would  a  bedridden  pa- 
tient pay  for  this  product? 

Here's  another:  "Bed  Bore  Care,  $3  per 
day."  This  could  well  add  $90  a  month  to 
a  patient's  bill. 

Here  is  "Hand  Feeding,  $45  a  month." 
Is  this  an  honest  "additional  charge" 
for  a  bedridden  patient  who  may  be  un- 
able to  feed  himself? 

On  the  surface,  this  particular  h(»ne 
bills  its  patients  a  reasonable  fee — $595 
per  month  for  a  private  room — but  the 
"extra  charges"  above  could  quickly 
bankrupt  an  unsuspecting  son,  daughter, 
or  patient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  relative  newcomer 
to  this  Congress,  it  Is  sometimes  f  rustrat- 
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ing  to  see  an  Issue  within  our  overall 
spectrum  of  government  which  needs 
attention;  yet,  because  of  the  voluminous 
problems  which  daily  face  us  as  a  Con- 
gress, that  one  single  issue  may  tend  to 
get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

I  became  interested  in  the  nursing 
home  industry  several  years  back  while 
serving  as  a  freshman  legislator  in  the 
Arkansas  House  of  Representatives. 

At  each  legislative  session  we  found 
ourselves  voting  additional  welfare  pay- 
ments for  the  local  nursing  home  indus- 
try. Upon  asking  questions  as  to  why 
these  continual  appreciating  payments 
from  our  State  treasury  to  the  profit- 
making  nursing  home  institution,  we 
were  told  that  the  additional  moneys 
would  be  spent  for  additional  care. 

What  additional  care?  What  services 
would  be  improved?  How  would  the  pa- 
tient benefit? 

There  were  no  answers. 

Again,  our  basic  theory — this  illusion, 
fostered  by  the  industry,  "that  more 
money  meant  better  care" — prevailed,  as 
it  has  throughout  the  recent  history  of 
this  highly  subsidized  and  extremely 
profitable  industry. 

Personal  inspections  by  a  legislative 
committee  on  our  State  level  at  that 
time  reported  conditions  which  were  not 
pretty  or  pleasant  to  read  about — but 
again,  the  issue,  as  issues  tend  to  do, 
came  and  went. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  re- 
ceived an  increasing  number  of  letters 
not  only  from  constituents,  but  also  from 
otlier  areas  that  have  whetted  my  in- 
terest in  this  Issue  and  my  frustration 
to  do  something  about  it. 

One  of  these  letters  tied  in  closely  to 
what  the  owner  of  a  nursing  home  chain 
said: 

In  our  operation,  we  must  give  people 
satisfactory  quarters  and  food. 

A  daughter  of  a  patient  in  that  par- 
ticular home  wrote  that  some  meals 
"consisted  of  two  spoons  of  pork'n  beans, 
a  cup  of  milk,  and  three  slices  of  carrot". 
Is  this.  I  ask,  "satisfactory  food"? 

Another  letter  came  to  my  attention: 

I  was  under  the  assumption  that  only  a 
nurse  could  dispense  medicine.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  maid  came  into  one  of  the  rooms; 
had  a  handful  of  pills  and  capsules  and 
asked  one  of  the  elderly  women  there  if  she 
knew  which  medicine  was  hers. 

Another  patient's  relative  wrote  that 
the  sheet  on  her  grandmother's  bed  was 
changed  only  once  a  week : 

The  top  sheet  is  transferred  to  the  bottom 
for  the  second  week,  before  it  is  changed. 

Another  letter  reads: 

On  September  21,  1969,  (Sunday,  3  PM  to 
11  PM  shift)  I  reached  our  nursing  center 
at  6:06  PM  and  found  my  Mother,  who  is 
completely  paralyzed  except  that  she  can 
swallow  and  move  her  eyes,  bathed  in  per- 
spiration and  moaning  violently.  I  lifted  her 
sheet  and  found  her  leg  suspended  with  no 
support,  the  support  pillow  being  under  the 
leg  next  to  the  bed  which  needed  no  sup- 
port. H6r  leg  was  quivering  violently.  As  soon 
as  I  moved  the  pillow  to  properly  support 
her  leg,  my  Mother's  psdn  stopped  and  she 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  If  I  had  not  gone  by 
at  that  time,  she  would  have  suffered  until 
nearly  6:30  when  the  aide  came  in  with  ber 
dinner. 


Another  letter  read: 


These  three  people  (aides)  were  making 
a  valiant  effort  to  care  for  approximately  90 
people  about  25 To  completely  bedridden, 
another  26';  in  wheelchairs  (many  having 
to  be  tied  in  their  chair).  One  elderly  lady 
who  has  great  difficulty  walking  and  han- 
dling herself  because  of  an  old  broken  hip 
injury  tried  to  get  up  from  her  chair  and 
fell  in  the  floor.  No  matter  how  she  tried 
she  could  not  get  up.  She  scooted  along 
the  floor  almost  to  the  door,  but  was  unable 
to  open  it.  She  called  and  begged  for  help  for 
over  an  hour  before  a  friend  happened  to 
come  by  and  open  the  door.  Two  of  the 
elderly  men  patients  finally  got  her  up  and 
on  to  her  bed.  This  all  happened  while  the 
aides  and  nurse  were  down  on  the  E^ast 
Wing.  It  was  some  two  hours  later  before 
the  aides  returned  to  the  West  Wing  about 
9  p  m.  AU  the  old  people  sitting  or  tied  in 
the  wheelchairs  were  crying  and  moaning 
and  begging  to  be  put  to  bed;  none  of  the 
bed  patients  had  been  turned  or  tended  to 
for  more  than  three  or  four  hoiurs  on  the 
West  Wing.  I  stayed  at  the  home  until  after 
9,  fed  my  Grandmother,  turned  her  twice 
and  gave  her  the  medicine  the  nurse  gave 
me  for  her.  The  Uttle  aides  as  they  finally 
arrived  said  they  had  never  worked  so  hard 
in  all  their  lives. 

"I  hey  were  ready  to  drop  but  still  had 
practically  the  whole  West  Wing  to  care  for. 
Checking  both  patients  for  bowel  movements, 
they  stated  they  were  glad  both  had  clean 
beds  because  there  was  not  a  clean  sheet 
left  in  the  home  ....  by  the  last  week  or  10 
days  of  the  month  the  home  runs  out  of 
meat.  Sometime  they  attempt  to  grind  up 
leftover  beef  or  chicken.  This  is  so  stringy 
and  coarse  it  is  impossible  to  feed  it  to  the 
patient  and  it  goes  back  to  the  kitchen. 
Many  meals  toward  the  end  of  the  month 
consist  of  a  small  amount  of  baby  carrots, 
baby  beets  and  applesauce  and  peas  mixed 
with  one  small  glass  of  milk.  ...  I  reported 
these  conditions  to  the  local  welfare  office 
and  they  assured  me  that  they  were  well 
aware  and  deeply  deplored  the  existing  con- 
ditions and  that  they  had  made  out  re- 
ports and  sent  them  in  without  any  results 
whatsoever.  At  their  suggestion  I  contacted 
our  local  State  Representative,  be  advised 
me  to  write  this  letter  to  you,  and  send 
copies  to  the  Senator  and  other  Congress- 
men. 

A  colleague  from  another  State 
brought  to  my  attention  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  a  constituent  stating  that 
the  home  from  her  hometown  in  which 
her  mother  was  a  patient  charged  her 
$15  a  month  for  laimdry.  To  alleviate 
this  charge  the  daughter  had  attempted 
to  take  her  mother's  laundry  hmne  and 
bring  it  back  to  the  nursing  home  but 
the  owner  said  that  that  was  part  of  the 
"deal"  and  "would  not  let  me  do  my 
Mother's  own  laundry."  She  concluded 
her  letter  to  my  colleague  by  stating: 

I  do  not  know  that  my  complaint,  along 
with  others,  will  do  any  good  but  I  feel,  at 
least.  I  am  doing  the  right  thing  and  I  am 
standing  for  the  right  thing.  This  is  all  I 
can  do.  This  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  given 
special  attention  and  controlled  some  way 
to  protect  loyal  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  complaints 
from  nursing  homes  in  not  only  our  State 
but  in  our  50  States  could  proceed  ad 
infinitum.  When  these  complaints  are 
brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  send 
them  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  they  are  usually 
merely  "bucked"  back  to  the  State  from 
whence  they  came.  Last  week,  when  I 
asked  an  official  In  the  Department  of 
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Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  how 
these  complaints  were  Bcnerally  Investi- 
gated, his  reply  was.    "They  aren't." 

The  patient  today  In  American  nurs- . 
ins  homes  is  voiceless.  True,  we  have  the 
stockbrokers  and  the  big  busmess  inter- 
ests who  protect  the  value  of  their  stock, 
some  nursing  home  asscciatlcns  who  con- 
stantly lobby  for  greater  Government 
subsidies  to  make  them  even  richer,  who 
fight  off  most  movements  for  lecrtslation 
which  would  provide  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  patient — but  the  patient  himself 
has  no  lobby,  no  association,  or  no  one 
speaking  in  his  behalf. 

It  is  time  we  spoke  in  his  behalf.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  time  we  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  this  new  and  booming  and 
highly  profitable  industry  Is  tr\ily  com- 
mercializing, dehumanizin-T.  and  exploit- 
ing the  older  people  of  this  great  land. 

Will  we  continue  to  let  this  happen? 
Will  we  continue,  in  what  we  say  is  the 
greatest  of  all  civilized  nations,  to  let 
our  elderly  in  many  instances  become 
the  mere  pawns  for  some  selfish  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  lookins  for 
profits  through  patients? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spent  the  last  4 
weekends  as  a  volunteer  worker  at  nurs- 
ing homes  in  the  Washington  area.  I  did 
this  not  for  the  reason  of  becoming  an 
insUnt  expert  In  the  field,  as  certainly  I 
am  not.  but  merely  to  better  acquaint 
myself  with  some  of  the  problems  not 
only  of  the  patient  but  of  the  nursing 
home  industry  itself.  My  experience  in 
these  homes  has  shown  me  a  new  dimen- 
sion that  I  had  not  seen  before:  Seeing 
older  citizens  being  placed  in  homes 
which.  In  some  instances,  were  excellent, 
bright,  cheerful,  and  well  managed,  but 
also  some  which  could  have  been  created 
within  the  pages  of  a  Charles  Dickens 
novel.  I  saw  loneliness  and  despair.  I  saw 
filth  and  anxiety — but  more  than  any  of 
these  other  characteristics.  I  think  the 
word  that  describes  the  typical  patient  in 
many  of  our  homes  today  Is  boredom — 
total,  absolute  boredom — the  only  relief 
from  which  oftentimes  comes  when  the 
attendant  brings  a  meal  into  the  room.  I 
saw  in  one  home  of  14  beds,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  home  woke  an  elderly  lady, 
a&ked  her  how  she  was  feeling  and  then 
told  me  that  this  particular  patient  had 
had  a  "aUsht  heart  attack"  early  in  the 
day.  but  that  they  did  not  make  a  prac- 
tice in  the  home  of  calling  the  doctor  on 
Sunday. 

In  another  home,  as  I  was  clipping  the 
toenails  of  an  80-year-old  veteran,  he 
told  me  not  to  let  the  attendant  see  me 
do  this,  as  they  cliarged  him  $7  when 
they  did  it. 

Another  fine  old  gentleman  told  me 
that  every  day  he  t)egged  the  attendants 
to  Just  let  him  (>ut  his  suit  en,  but  that 
no  one  ever  had  time  to  do  it. 

A  Uttle  silver-haired  lady  said: 

I  bate  to  see  dark  cme  because  I  knew 
that  mean  night  attendant  wlU  be  on  dtity 
and  I  alwaya  try  to  play  like  I  am  asleep 
when  sbe  comes  Into  the  room. 

On  several  occasions  at  meaUime,  1 
saw  old  and  toothless  patients  served 
big  slabs  of  cold  meat  and  because  of 
their  physical  condition  were  not 
capable  of  cutting  into  bite- size  portloiu. 
Had  I  not  been  there.  I  can  only  assume 


that  they  would  have  eaten  it  with  their 
hand,  if  at  all. 

One  man  told  me  that  when  he  was  a 
young  boy  growing  up  In  Cleveland,  he 
was  known  as  "The  boy  with  a  thousand 
songs"  and  in  telling  me  this,  broke  out 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  sinking,  "Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee." 

In  one  Washington,  D.C.,  home  of  80 
patients,  there  was  only  one  attendant 
on  duty.  In  the  hall  I  saw  four  old  and 
helpless  people  sitting  in  wheelchairs, 
three  of  whom  were  sitting  in  their  own 
human  excretion.  The  attendant  then 
told  me: 

We  Juat  don't  have  enough  help  and  the 
owners  don't  pay  us  enough  to  live  on. 

"Who  shaves  your  elder  men?'  I  asked 
the  proprietor  of  one  home  in  which  I 
was  spending  the  afternoon  writing  let- 
ters for  patients.  "About  every  3  days, 
when  they  catch  up  with  their  other 
work,  that  is  the  job  for  the  maintenance 
crew."  was  his  reply. 

"How  much  does  It  cost  to  have  a 
patient  in  here?"  I  asked  the  attendant 
on  duty  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  a 
Maryland  home,  and  she  said: 

It  depends  on  their  income. 

Also,  in  trying  to  ascertain  some  of  the 
real  conditions  that  exist  within  the 
nursing  home  industry,  a  friend  of  one 
of  my  staff  members  who  is  a  registered 
nurse  worked  on  weekends  in  nearby 
nursing  homes  to  supplement  her  income. 
She  reported  to  me : 

I  had  heard  about  some  of  the  nursing 
homes  but  I  did  not  believe  It  until  I  ac- 
tually did  some  work  there. 

She  stated  that  one  nuising  home 
owner  had  tcld  her  that  the  county  had 
required  bells  in  each  room  and,  rather 
than  buzzers,  the  owner  had  Installed 
small,  tingling,  dinner  bells  to  save  on 
expenses.  The  nurse  asked  to  see  the 
emergency  light  setup,  and  the  manager 
of  a  home  tried  to  demonstrate  how  the 
lights  worked  and  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion found  none  to  be  plugged  in.  When 
the  manager  plugged  in  one  of  the  lights 
to  show  her,  it  still  did  not  work  because 
the  light  bulb  was  burned  out.  Then  the 
manager  said : 

Oh,  well,  If  they  need  us  they  can  just 
yell. 

Notic'ng  no  air -conditioning  system  of 
any  nature,  the  nurse  inquired  only  to  be 
answered: 

Old   people  dont  want  air  condiUonlng. 

In  one  nursing  home  in  which  she 
worked,  to  make  the  home  come  up  to 
the  standards  of  the  bathroom  ratio  for 
patients,  the  owner  had  built  extra 
bathrooms  In  the  new  part  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  in  the  old  part.  The  nurse 
added  that  In  one  home  of  96  patients  in 
which  she  worked,  there  was  no  way  to 
get  the  medication  to  the  patients  at  the 
right  time  as  she  and  one  other  aide  were 
the  only  ones  on  duty — and  that  the  pa- 
tients were  bathed  only  once  a  week. 

A  member  of  our  staff  served  as  a 
nurse's  aide  recently  and  recalls  vividly 
the  conversation  between  the  proprietor 
of  the  home  and  one  of  the  patients. 
•Whafs  lor  lunch  today?'  someone 
yelled.  "Hot  dogs  and  pork  and  beans." 


was  the  reply.  It  was  only  3:15  In  the 
afternoon.  "They  get  their  supper  at 
4."  an  aide  told  our  staff  member. 
"You  mean  they  are  setting  up  those 
trays  already?"  "Yes,  that's  all  they 
think  about.  They  don't  do  nothing  but 
cat  and  sleep  here."  was  the  answer. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Connecticut  re- 
cently visited  four  nursing  homes  in  his 
immediate  area  with  the  idea  of  placing 
his  father  in  an  extended  care  facility. 
In  a  letter  which  I  received  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1970,  he  wrote: 

David.  I  saw  attendaJits  Ignore  one  old 
woman's  call  for  help:  I  saw  one  owner  talk 
in  an  Insultingly  derogatory  way  about  a 
paMent.  In  front  of  that  very  patient;  I  s.iw 
Incredible  fllth  and  signs  of  neglect:  and  1 
he.ard  things  that  seemed  to  me  to  evidence 
a  callousness  and  crudity  that  I  certainly 
would  not  w.int  any  parents  of  mine  exposed 
to.  The  owner  of  the  home  said  to  me,  "Look, 
your  Father  Is  getting  old  and  he  Is  hard  to 
handle,  right?  You  bring  him  right  here, 
m.iybe  In  a  few  weeks  you  can  take  blm  home 
on  a  Sund.iy  afternoon  but  the  first  thing 
you'%-e  got  to  show  these  old  people  U  who's 
boss. "  While  talking  with  the  proprietor,  an 
old  man  came  over  and  asked  him  for  a 
cigarette.  The  owner  answered,  "No,  the  doc- 
tor said  vou  could  not  have  any  cigarettes. ' 
The  old  m.\n  said.  "The  doctor  told  me  to  cut 
down  on  smoking,  not  to  cut  It  out  com- 
pletely." The  owner  turned  to  me  and  said 
of  the  man.  "He  has  been  nothing  but  trou- 
ble ever  since  he  got  here.  He  Is  a  real  trou- 
ble maker,  that  one."  For  the  record.  David. 
I  note  that  the  brochure  the  owner  handed 
me  refers  to  "pleasant  home  atmosphere". 

My  friend  concluded  his  letter  by 
saying: 

All  in  all.  it  made  me  think  that  when 
the  time  comes,  there's  really  no  substitute 
for  a  nice  clean  head-on  collision. 

Although  some  phases  of  the  nursing 
home  industry  are  today  making  a  con- 
scientious effort  in  trying  to  provide 
homes  which  care  about  patients,  and 
which  attempt,  if  possible,  to  restore 
them  t3  the  mainstream  of  life,  some 
homes  have  become  only  human  ware- 
houses. It  is  my  own  thinking  that  today 
the  nursing  home  industry  might  to  some 
degree  parallel  the  early  days  of  our  hos- 
pital development  in  America,  when 
they,  too.  tried  for  a  while  to  operate  for 
a  profit.  As  a  nation,  we  changed  our 
direction  and  tried  to  implement  and  en- 
courage community  owned  and  locally 
sponsored  and  nonprofit  hospital  groups 
which  have  to  a  great  degree  been  highly 
successful.  Possibly,  it  is  in  this  field  of 
nursing  homes  for  our  aged,  that  it  is 
time  to  redefine  our  thinking  and  to  take 
a  look  as  to  where  we  actually  are  at 
this  time  and  to  see  if  it  is  not,  in  fact, 
too  late  to  attempt  to  find  some  reason- 
able method  of  caring  for  our  elderly, 
absent  the  profit  angle. 

Some  in  the  nursing  home  industry 
have  fostered  several  myths  and  illusions 
which  have  been  successfully  sold  to  the 
American  public.  One  of  these  myths  is 
that  all  nursing  homes  or  homes  for  the 
aged  are  strictly  licensed,  duly  inspected, 
and  that  a  health  team  is  physically 
present  at  all  times  or  at  least  nearby  to 
serve  the  patients.  It  is  not  true. 

Another  Illusion,  which  the  potential 
candidate  for  a  nursing  home  is  led  to 
beUeve,  is  that  If  that  particular  institu- 
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tlon  states  that  it  is  "approved  for  med- 
icaid and  medicare "  then,  as  a  result,  It 
is  a  home  which  provides  the  apex  of 
good  service  to  the  patient. 

It  is  time  that  we  lance  the  boil  and 
are  told  the  truth  about  what  licensing, 
inspection,  certification  in  actual  prac- 
tice means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  control  in  the 
nursing  home  industry  today.  What  little 
jurisdiction  there  is  over  this  booming 
and  highly  important  business  is  frag- 
mented to  the  extent  that  there  are  only 
small  slivers  of  jurisdiction  or  authority 
today.  This  is  an  odd  paradox,  especially 
when  we  see  that  government  is  the  larg- 
est provider  of  nursing  home  care  in 
America  today.  In  fact,  two  out  of  three 
of  all  patients  in  nursing  homes  and 
homes  for  the  aged  in  our  country  are 
maintained  there  through  some  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  program.  One  chain 
nursing  home  owner  said  in  a  recent 
newspaper  article  that  85  cents  of  each 
dollar  which  flowed  into  his  business 
came  from  government  sources.  It  Is 
quite  astoiuiding  to  learn.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  American  taxpayer  is  today 
paying  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion  a  year 
into  the  nursing  home  industry,  and  that 
tills  outlay  is  constantly  rising  to  such 
proportions  as  to  still  lure  the  fast  buck 
entrepreneur  into  this  highly  subsidized 
but  loosely  controlled  industry. 

All  controls  over  where  this  money  is 
going  and  what  it  is  buying  are  frag- 
mented, it  is  disjointed,  self  frustrating, 
and  ineffectual.  Again,  the  patient  suf- 
fers the  consequences.  His  complaints  go 
unanswered.  His  plea  for  help  is  un- 
heeded. 

Both  the  medicaid  and  medicare  agen- 
cies in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  issue  standards  for 
nursing  homes  participating  in  their  re- 
sjjective  programs;  however,  neither 
agency  applies  their  standards.  In  the 
case  of  medicaid,  which  is  a  State  ad- 
ministered program,  nursing  homes  are 
certified  for  participation  in  the  program 
by  State  agencies.  Often  their  approvals 
are  on  the  basis  of  surveys  and  reports 
by  coimty  agencies.  The  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agency,  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitative Service,  has  virtually  no  con- 
trol over  the  quality  or  frequency  of 
these  surveys  and  does  not  even  receive 
information  on  the  number  of  homes 
certified  by  the  States.  As  a  practical 
matter  the  Federal  agency  has  no  way 
of  knowing  that  its  standards  are  being 
met.  K  a  patient  or  his  family  writes  to 
his  Representative  in  Congress  to  com- 
plain of  conditions  in  a  medicaid  nurs- 
ing home,  we  ordinarily  refer  the  com- 
plaint to  HEW  for  investigation.  But 
from  the  Fedreal  agency  it  is  referred  to 
the  State  agency  and  from  there  to  the 
county  agency  which  probably  is  re- 
sponsible for  permitting  the  condition  to 
exist  in  the  first  place. 

The  patient  again  has  nowhere  to 
turn.  No  one  is  really  in  control. 

The  medicare  agency,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  must  approve 
nursing  homes  for  participation  as  ex- 
tended care  facilities.  Here,  too,  the  medi- 
care standards,  which  in  many  respects 
are  vague  and  subject  to  a  wide  range 
of  interpretation,  are  actually  appUed  by 
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state  and  coimty  agencies.  These  reports 
are  sent  to  the  regional  ofiQces  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  where  the 
certifications  are  signed,  but  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  in 
the  homes.  In  a  hearing  before  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  only  last  week  it  was  brought 
out  that  social  security  officials  have  no 
information  on  the  qualifications  of  sur- 
veyors doing  medicare  inspections.  They 
did  not  even  know  to  what  extent  medi- 
care inspections  are  done  by  county  per- 
sonnel rather  than  State  agencies. 

The  Federal  medicare  administrators 
know  how  many  extended  care  facilities 
are  deficient  under  their  standards — 
about  three  out  of  four  are — but  they 
have  little  information  on  the  number 
and  seriousness  of  these  deficiencies.  The 
quality  of  extended  care  facilities  is  not 
really  imder  their  control. 

The  Public  Health  Service  hEis  several 
diffei'ent  activities  concerned  with  nurs- 
ing home  care  but  none  of  these  are  reg- 
ulatory in  nature.  Although  three  major 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  area,  none  is  able  to 
move  effectively  to  protect  patients  or 
the  taxpayer's  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tremendous  sums 
which  Federal  programs  are  pouring  into 
nursing  home  care  is  profoundly  affect- 
ing the  development  and  growth  of  the 
industry.  This  huge  infusion  of  money 
has  stimulated  a  building  boom  in  nurs- 
ing homes  which  is  completely  out  of 
control.  This  Congress  has  supported 
and  appropriated  funds  to  assist  State 
and  regional  planning  agencies  in  their 
efforts  to  rationalize  the  numbers,  types, 
and  distribution  of  new  health  facilities; 
to  curtail  waste  and  duplication,  and  to 
provide  our  communities  with  a  balanced 
complex  of  facilities  which  can  deliver 
modern  medical  care  in  an  effective  and 
economical  way.  With  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  frustrate  their  plans  by 
enticing  investment  capital  into  the  in- 
dustry on  a  huge  scale  with  a  virtual 
guarantee  of  business  and  profits.  But 
where  we  actually  need  to  be  encourag- 
ing nursing  home  activity — in  the  non- 
profit sector — we  turn  our  backs. 

I  have  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  phenomenon  of  the  growth  of 
public  stock  companies  operating  nursing 
home  chains.  These  companies  have  gone 
public  to  tap  the  investor  public  for  cap- 
ital to  cash  in  on  the  medicare-medicald 
bonanza. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion is  charged  with  serving  the  investor 
public.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts  the 
public  needs  to  know.  Are  the  nursing 
homes  listed  as  properties  of  a  particu- 
lar company  good  or  bad?  Are  they  prop- 
erly staffed;  do  they  give  good  care?  The 
prospectus  does  not  say  and  the  S3C 
does  not  know.  Are  some  of  these  newly 
formed  public  companies  simply  devices 
for  paper  transfer  of  ownership  and  tn- 
fiating  the  capitalization  of  the  pr<«>er- 
ties?  The  SEC  does  not  know.  What 
are  realistic  expectations  of  the  profit 
potential  in  a  market  dominated  by  Fed- 
eral health  care  programs?  Are  the  CEC 
and  HEW  working  together  to  assess  the 


phenomenon  of  the  biu'geoning  growth 
of  public  investment  in  nursing  home 
chains?  I  can  report  to  you  that  they  are 
not.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  myriad  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies  are  pursuing  narrow, 
routine,  and  traditional  concerns,  and 
no  one  is  protecting  the  public,  no  one  is 
protecting  the  tax  dollars,  and  no  one  is 
protecting  the  patient. 

Tlie  formation  of  public  law  and  policy 
concerning  nursing  homes  by  the  Con- 
gress is  equally  fragmented.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  jurisdiction  over 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs.  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  concerned  with  health  fa- 
cilities planning  and  funding  of  con- 
struction. The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  deals  with  sections  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  which  provide 
mortgage  insurance  for  various  types  of 
nursing  homes  and  other  facilities  for 
care  of  the  aged. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  its  own  criteria  for  making  loans  for 
nursing  home  construction.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  oversees  a 
program  providing  nursing  home  care 
for  thousands  of  veterans  in  private 
nursing  homes.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  is  concerned  mth 
the  quality  of  administration  of  nursing 
home  programs  and  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  and  State  Government  relat'on- 
ships  in  carrying  out  these  programs. 

But  for  each  of  these  committees,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subject  I  am  discussing  to- 
day is  a  small  fraction  of  their  total 
responsibilities.  Within  the  constraints 
of  jurisdiction,  time,  and  staff,  none  of 
these  committees  can  thoroughly  explore 
this  complex  and  difficult  subject.  No  one 
committee  can  attack  the  whole  problem. 
This  is  our  dilemma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  today 
at  length,  and  undoubtedly  too  much  so. 
a  brief  history  of  the  American  nursing 
home  industry.  The  fact  that  we  are 
proceeding  on  a  course  without  guide- 
lines or  goals:  that  2  billion  tax  dollars 
a  year  go  into  the  nursing  home  indus- 
try; that  commercialization  of  our  aged 
has  reached  the  point  that  something 
must  be  done;  that  gross  irregularities 
and  poor  treatment  are  not  uncommon 
in  this  industry;  that  both  costs  to  the 
patient  and  profits  to  the  owner  soar  at 
&n  alarming  rate :  that  fragmentation  of 
authority  and  administrative  chaos, 
which  spell  the  lack  of  controls  and  reg- 
ulations to  protect  the  patient  and  the 
taxpayer,  exist  to  an  alarming  degree. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  basic  fact  that 
the  patient  has  no  voice  and  must  lead 
us  to  ask  ourselves:  "What  can  be  done?" 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  that  an- 
swer, but  I  do  know  that  before  we  go 
any  further  along  the  trail  of  complete 
disorganization  and  frustration  of  pur- 
pose, it  is  now  imperative  that  we  ex- 
amine fully  and  completely  the  entire 
spectnmi  of  the  American  nursing  home 
and  all  homes  which  house  our  senior 
citizens. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  do  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  aoid  that  is  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Nursing  Homes  and  Homes 
for  the  Aged  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  proposing  such  a  ccHnmittee 
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today,  and  I  am  offering  a  resolution 
which  I  hope  will  be  met  with  favor  by 
our  colleagues. 

This  is  the  only  route  by  which  we  can 
make  sure  that  a  comprehensive  study 
can  be  made  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  situation  today,  and  to  explore  the 
alternatives  and  various  viewpoints  on 
the  care  and  treatment  of  America's 
aged. 

It  is  my  thinking  that  such  a  commit- 
tee should  be  composed  of  nine  Members 
of  this  House;  that  it  should  be  ade- 
quately staffed ;  that  a  moderate  sum  for 
travel  into  the  various  States  should  be 
appropriated:  and  that  full  powers  nec- 
essary to  conduct  a  proper  aiul  thorough 
investigation  should  be  granted. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mere  creation  of 
a  select  committee  such  as  I  have  pro- 
posed today  will  not  solve  the  problems 
overnight  of  this  complex  American 
dilenuna. 

But  at  least  it  will  afford  us  an  op- 
portunity to  ascertain  where  we  are  to 
seek  new  ideas  and  to  hopefully  provide 
meaningful  recommendatK>ns  in  plotting 
our  path  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  in  behalf  of 
20  million  senior  citizens  of  America,  all 
of  whom  are  potential  candidates  for  a 
nursing  home  or  a  home  for  the  aged, 
the  creation  of  such  a  select  committee 
Is  the  very  least  we  can  do. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

RXSOLUnOM 

Resolved.  th«t  there  ahouM  be  ftnd  la  here- 
by crested  a  Select  Committee  on  Nursing 
Homes  and  Homes  for  the  Aged,  of  the  House 
of  RepreaentaUTes  to  be  compoacd  of  nine 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one 
of  whom  be  shall  destgiuu  aa  chairman.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  In  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
In  which  the  original  appointment  was  made 

The  Select  Committee  1»  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigations and  studies  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  nursing  homes  and  other  institutions 
for  long-term  care  of  the  aged,  trends  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  nursing  home 
industry,  the  Impact  of  Federal  and  rederally 
assisted  programs  on  the  development  of  the 
nursing  home  Industry  and  on  Its  role  In  the 
spectmin  of  health  care  reaources  for  the 
aged,  the  quality  of  service  rendered  to  the 
aged  by  such  institutions,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  and  Federally  assisted  pro- 
grams In  protecting  and  promoting  the  In- 
t«T«sts  of  patients  in  such  institutions  and 
of  the  public  The  Select  Committee  shall  not 
be  authorised  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise 
bare  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

For  tlM  purpoae  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  Select  Committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subconunlttee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress at  such  times  and  places,  «-ithtn  the 
United  States  Including  any  Commonwealth 
or  poets  Ion  thereof;  whether  the  House  Is 
In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned;  to 
bold  such  tacarlnp  and  to  require  by  sub- 
poena or  otherwise  the  attenrtan4'e  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  records,  correspondence,  papers  and 
documents  as  it  deems  necessary;  except  that 
neither  the  Select  Committee  nor  any  sub- 
eommlttee  thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  Is 
meeting  unless  special  leave  to  att  shall  have 
been  obtained  from  the  House.  Subpoenas 
may  be  issoed  under  the  slgnattire  of  the 
chairman  oX  the  Committee  or  any  member 
of  the  Ocmunlttee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  serrcd  by  any  peraon  designated  by 
such  clialrman  or  member. 

Tb*  Select  Commtttaa  is  ftatbar  autbor- 


Ized  to  employ  such  full-time  or  part-time 
professional,  technical  and  clerical  personnel 
and  consultants  as  the  Committee  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  resolution;  and 
to  obtain  through  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable loan  the  aervtces  of  employees 
of  executive  departments  or  agencies  with 
the  consent  of  such  departments  or  agencies. 
Salaries  and  expeiutes  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  funds  of  the  House 
upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  but 
Shalt  not  exceed  |2S0,000. 

The  Select  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
House  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable  Any  such 
report  which  is  made  while  the  House  Is  not 
in  session  shaU  be  fUed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  HECHLEK  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  only  challenge  one  sen- 
tence of  the  gentleman's  exposition 
which  has  been  so  eloquently  set  forth, 
and  that  is  his  statement  that  the  pa- 
tient today  in  American  nursing  homes 
is  voiceless. 

I  would  say  that  on  the  24th  day  of 
February  1970.  1  million  patients  In  20,- 

000  nursing  homes  throughout  this  Na- 
tion have  a  most  eloquent  voice  in  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Recently,  one  of  our  colleagues  made  a 
rather  critical  comment  to  the  effect  that 
the  Congress  was  irrelevant  in  its  ap- 
proach to  modem  pressing  problems.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  helped 
make  the  Congress  very  relevant  to  this 
problem.  I  know  he  will  succeed  in  tils 
efforts  and  I  know  he  will  gain  great 
support  in  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  very  much 
for  his  kind  remarks.  I  must  say  to  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  however, 
that  throughout  the  voyage  of  ttala  in- 
vestigation I  have  had  from  the  very 
beginning  not  only  the  help  but  the  en- 
couragement of  my  wife  and  a  great  staff 
of  people  as  well  as  a  lot  of  friends 
who  have  helped  us  in  this  endeavor. 

And  we  are  just  beginning  on  this 
course  now,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
counting  on  working  with  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  and  others  who 
joined  us  today  in  introducing  this  reso- 
lution into  the  House. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  very  splendid  presentation 
this  afternoon,  and  for  the  study, 
thought,  and  effort  which  he  has  given 
to  this  subject.  I  am  sure  it  will  all  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  they  consider  legislation  which 
must  be  enacted  in  this  fteld. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr  Speaker, 

1  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
very  much  for  his  generous  remarks. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEIGE31  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor)  for  his  analysis  and 
in-depth  investigation  of  a  problem  that 
is  afTecting  an  increasing  number  of 
Americans  and  their  families.  If  we  are 
to  effectively  provide  solutions  to  the 
Increased  need  for  nursing  home  facili- 
ties and  care,  as  well  as  the  best  methods 
of  achieving  our  goals,  then  a  complete 
assessment  of  tlie  present  situation — its 
causes  and  potential  for  improvement — 
is  e.<;sential.  Thus  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
in  cosponsoring  my  colleague's  resolution 
to  create  a  Select  Committee  on  Nursing 
Homes  and  Homes  for  the  Aged. 

Serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Lutheran  Home  in  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis.,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  many 
homes  for  the  aged  in  Wisconsin  which 
offer  quality  care,  both  nonprofit  and 
proprietary.  These  homes,  however,  face 
rising  costs,  increased  demands  to  pro- 
vide more  beds  and  services,  and  the 
continuing  problem  of  accommodating 
the  resident  who  needs  minimum  care, 
as  well  as  the  patient  who  requires  a 
great  deal  of  personal  attention. 

Two  articles  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  the  end  of  my  remarks  from  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter 
outline  many  of  the  problems  nursing 
homes  In  my  district  face  as  they  strive 
to  provide  quality  care.  I  would  hope 
that  the  select  committee  in  its  investi- 
gation of  the  impact  of  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  on  the  deveIoi>- 
ment  of  the  nursing  home  Industry  and 
its  role  in  the  spectrum  of  health  care 
resources  for  the  aged  would  pay  particu- 
lar attention  not  only  to  how  medicare 
and  medicaid  have  been  abused  by  some, 
but  how  we  might  improve  the  guidelines 
and  operation  to  have  a  positive  impact 
on  nursing  home  care  which  was  our 
original  intent. 

A  question  that  has  been  raised  by 
several  of  my  constituents,  and  one  which 
I  feel  the  select  committee  should  also 
address  itself  to.  is  the  alternatives  to 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for  our 
senior  citizens.  One  writes: 

We  need  more  flexibility  In  finding  liv- 
ing arrangements  for  the  person  who  needs 
mcve  than  room  and  board,  but  less  than 
skUIed  nursing  home  care.  In  Fond  du  Lac 
and  Winnebago  counties,  we  have  been 
working  to  develop  adult  foster  homes  as  a 
partial  answer  to  our  problem. 

Another  important  asiiect  of  the  pi-ob- 
lems  we  must  confront  is  evident  in  a 
recent  incident  which  occurred  in  my 
district. 

In  Sheboygan  County  a  much  re- 
spected home  for  the  elderly,  the  Anna 
M.  Reiss  Home,  recently  closed  its  doors 
after  50  years  of  service.  The  Reiss  home 
placed  its  emphasis  on  compassion  for 
the  elderly,  providing  quality  and  per- 
sonal care  for  Its  residents.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  in  great  need  of  remodeling, 
including  electrical,  and  plumbing,  as 
well  as  a  sprinkler  system.  These  im- 
provements were  required  to  meet  the 
Wisconsin  standards.  The  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $150,000.  Unable  to  meet 
these  expenses  the  home  closed.  The 
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tragic  fire  that  recently  occurred  at  a 
Marietta,  Ohio,  nursing  home  attests  to 
the  need  for  the  safest  facilities  pos- 
sible, but  should  we  not  be  able  to  have 
both  safe  facilities  and  personalized 
care,  and  is  this  not  what  we  should  be 
.St living  for? 

Care  for  our  elderly  is  a  relatively  new 
area  of  concern  which  has  developed 
only  in  the  last  decade.  It  will  become 
increasingly  important,  however,  as  our 
senior  citizens  face  rising  property  taxes 
and  have  greater  and  greater  difficulty 
in  living  in  their  homes  and  caring  for 
themselves. 

The  select  committee  would  be  in- 
structed to  look  into  quality  care  and  the 
effectiveness  of  our  programs  in  protect- 
ing and  promoting  the  interests  of  pa- 
tients in  such  institutions.  The  patient 
should  be  uppermost  in  our  mind  and 
what  we  do  to  meet  this  problem  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance. 

The  two  articles  from  tlie  Fond  du  Lac 
Reporter  follow. 

(From   the  Pond  du  Lac   (Wis.)    Common- 
wealth Reporter,  Nov.  28,  1969) 
Nursing  Home  Standards  Above  Average 

(By  John  Oreen) 
Pond   du   Lacs  nursing  homes   are  using 
every  available  means  to  bring  moments  of 
hope  and  happiness  to  the  long,  lonely  days  of 
the  aging. 

Clean,  comfortable  and  well  operated  facil- 
ities are  provided  the  532  residents  of  the 
city's  seven  nursing  homes,  building  inspec- 
tions and  interviews  with  administrators 
Indicate. 

Equipment  and  employe  standards  in  nurs- 
ing homes  here  surpass  minimum  require- 
ments set  and  enforced  by  the  state  and 
federal  governmenU,  according  to  reports  of 
nursing  homes  officials. 

Goal  of  home  administrators  Is  to  care  for 
and  bring  some  measure  of  cheer  to  society's 
elderly — ^while  operating  within  a  limited 
financial  budget.  They  feel  they  are  attaining 
that  goal. 

"I  think  the  majority  of  them  like  It,"  said 
Mrs.  Yvonne  Waldblllig.  administrator  of 
Maple  Manor  Nursing  Home.  "In  the  begin- 
ning when  they  are  first  put  In,  there  U  a 
reluctance  to  leave  home.  But  they  do  adjust 
pretty  rapidly.  Some  would  rather  be  here 
than  at  home." 

Mrs.  Carol  Paradles,  administrator  of  Care 
Center  and  Pioneer  Nursing  Homes,  spoke  of 
the  phlloeophy  In  handling  nursing  home 
patlenu: 

HEL.P    WITH    ADJUSTMENT 

"I  don't  think  anybody  wants  to  come  into 
a  nursing  home  and  admit  that  they  have  to 
have  care,"  she  said.  "I  feel  it  Is  up  to  the 
home  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the 
paUent  to  make  the  adjustment  by  treating 
them  with  kindness  and  as  individual  pa- 
UenU  and  not  Just  let  them  get  lost  In  a 
crowd." 

Still  rows  of  the  elderly— many  In  wheel- 
chairs—spend hours  staring  gloomily  across 
rooms  and  out  of  windows  of  Pond  du  Lac 
nursing  homes.  Administrators  consider  this 
a  fact  of  growing  old — not  the  result  of  in- 
adequate care. 

"Some  see  an  old  person  and  say  this  is  a 
deplorable  condition,"  said  Donald  Idzlk, 
administrator  of  Grancare  Nursing  Hospital. 
But  be  asked:  "What's  deplorable  about  old 
age?" 

"These  new  medicines  are  the  key  to  the 
whole  thing,"  declared  Idzlk.  "They  not  only 
extend  their  (patients)  lives  but  they  make 
them  more  comfortable." 

Fond  du  Lac  nursing  homes  have  either 
registered  nurses  or  licensed  practical  nurses 
Working  around  the  clock.  Some  homes  build 


their  staffs  around  the  LPN.  Others  concen- 
trate on  a  large  number  of  RNs. 

Maple  Manor,  with  108  patients,  has  12  RNs. 
At  the  Catholic  Home  for  the  Aged,  the 
nursing  staff  consists  of  two  RNs.  But  of  the 
home's  33  residents,  only  one  is  a  bed  patient 
and  only  two  are  wheelchair  victims,  ac- 
cording to  Sister  M.  Collette,  C.S.A.,  home 
administrator. 

"This  accounts  for  the  low  number  of  nurs- 
ing personnel,"  she  explained.  "Because  when 
the  need  is  there  we  increase  oiu-  staff — on  a 
temporary  basis." 

Nurses'  Aides  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
employe  roster  at  many  nursing  homes.  At 
the  Lutheran  Home  for  the  Aged,  where  147 
patients  reside,  45  of  the  96  employes  are 
nurses'  aides.  At  Rolling  Meadows,  the  coun- 
ty's nursing  home  which  accommodates  165 
paUents,  40  of  the  115  employes  are  nurses' 
aides. 

Five  of  the  city's  nursing  homes  employ 
part-time  dietician-consultants  to  plan 
meals  for  patients  requiring  special  diets. 
The  Catholic  Home  coordinates  Its  diets — 
as  It  does  many  other  medical  services — with 
physicians  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital.  The  head 
cook  at  the  Lutheran  Home  carries  out  diets 
prescribed  for  patiente  by  physicians. 

Recreation  and  hobby  rooms — called  "oc- 
cupational therapy"  centers — are  found  In  all 
of  the  city's  homes.  They  offer  relaxation, 
television,  sewing,  woodwork  and  a  host  of 
other  programs  geared  for  the  elderly. 

The  Catholic  Home  uses  the  St.  Agnes 
Hospital  physical  therapy  department  for 
massage.  Infra-red  and  ultra-violet  light, 
exercUes  and  other  physical  treatment  pro- 
grams. All  other  homes  In  the  city  have  physi- 
cal therapy  rooms.  Some  employ  part-time 
therapists. 

F\)nd  du  Lac  nursing  homes  have  chapels 
where  church  services  are  conducted. 

All  homes  except  Maple  Manor  and  the 
Lutheran  Home  provide  transportation  to 
resldenu  for  periodic  trips  to  downtown 
shopping  stores,  the  Senior  Center  and  other 
points. 

There  is  no  regular  pattern  for  trips  from 
the  Catholic  Home,  but  Sister  Colette  says. 
"I've  offered  to  take  anybody  to  the  Senior 
Center  anytime  he  wants  to  go.  And  I  go 
downtown  at  least  three  times  a  week  and 
they  are  always  welcome  to  ride  along." 

Nursing  homes  keep  track  of  their  patients 
by  providing  registers  for  them  to  sign  be- 
fore they  leave. 

Signing  is  not  always  mandatory.  At  some 
homes  a  physician's  approval  must  be  given 
before  a  patient  can  leave. 

"No  one  leaves  unless  he  goes  with  a  rela- 
tive." said  Mrs.  WaldbllUg.  "They  don't  leave 
to  begin  with  unless  we  have  a  doctors  order 
that  they  can  leave." 

At  RoUlng  Meadows  the  policy  is  more 
lenient. 

"They  are  actually  free  to  come  and  go  as 
they  want."  said  Mrs.  Merlin  J.  Schabel,  who 
with  her  husband  manages  the  county  insti- 
tution. "We  do  ask  them  to  let  the  ntirse  In 
charge  know  when  they  are  leaving  the 
premises — where  they  are  going  and  when 
they  are  expected  back." 

Residents  of  Care  Center  and  Pioneer 
Nursing  Home  wear  arm  l>ands  at  all  times 
for  emergency  Identification. 

In  all  Pond  du  Lac  nursing  homes,  the 
"confused"  patient  gets  closer  supervision 
by  nurses. 

More  than  one  nursing  home  adminis- 
trator here  wishes  elderly  persons  weren't  so 
reluctant  to  leave  their  homes  and  begm 
Uvlng  In  nursing  Institutions.  Patients  could 
adjust  to  the  new  life  more  easily,  they  feel. 
If  they  wouldn't  wait  until  they  are  bed- 
ridden. 

"They  connect  nursing  homes  with  the 
end  of  the  line,"  declared  Sister  Colette,  "in- 
stead of  thinking  of  It  as  a  new  home  tbat 
will  provide  all  the  services  they  need." 
"They  can  make  an  adjustment  to  the 


home  a  little  easier  when  they  can  par- 
ticipate In  the  programs,"  said  Mrs.  Schabel. 
"If  they  are  already  bed-ridden,  they  don't 
look  at  It  as  a  home  but  as  a  hospital." 
Pastor  A.  M.  Jenkins,  administrator  of  the 
Lutheran  Home,  said  "They  should  come  In 
when  they  can  walk  on  their  own  power." 
He  said  patients,  wanting  to  remain  at  home 
with  relatives  as  long  as  possible,  sometimes 
delay  too  long  and,  when  admitted,  don't 
receive  the  special  programs  they  want  or 
aren't  accepted  at  all. 

Idzlk,  however,  disagrees  with  this 
philosophy. 

"I  feel  there  Is  no  reason  to  Institu- 
tionalize a  person  who  is  able  to  take  care 
of  himself."  he  said. 

Idzlk  Indicated  he  has  few  problems  with 
patients  attempting  to  adjtist  to  the  nursing 
home,  pointing  out  that  "Sometimes  a 
change  In  environment  Is  good  for  a  person. 
Sometimes  they  stop  worrying  about  them- 
selves and  start  feeling  sorry  for  someone 
else." 

Grancare  specializes  In  the  care  of  patients 
whose  condition  Is  too  bad  for  them  to  live 
in  other  nursing  homes.  "Our  activities  are 
geared  for  the  severely  handicapped  person," 
Idzlk  said. 

Persuading  a  resident  to  participate  in 
activities— and  not  Just  pass  away  his  time 
In  front  of  a  window — Is  a  problem  of  con- 
cern to  nursing  home  administrators  and 
nurses. 

"They  are  encouraged  to  participate."  said 
Mrs.  Schabel.  "The  girls  work  very  hard  to 
get  them  up.  We  practically  insist  that  they 
go  to  church  on  Sundays." 

IFrom  the  Pond  du  Lac  (Wis.)   Common- 
wealth Reporter,  Nov.  29,  1969] 
Nursing  Home  Car*  Is  Expensive:  Problems 
With  Medicare,  Medicaid 
(By  Harley  Bucbholz) 

Growing  old  can  be  graceful  but  expensive 
in  Fond  du  Lac. 

Nursing  homes  here,  hit  by  inflation  and 
government  requirements  for  expensive  fa- 
cilities and  personnel,  have  raised  their  rates 
one  to  four  times  m  the  last  four  years. 

The  range  is  from  $8  to  $18  per  day,  de- 
pending on  the  home  and  the  level  of  care 
needed. 

But  all  of  the  city's  nursing  homes  are  full 
and  aU  have  waiting  lists,  some  of  them 
lengthy,  possibly  because  there  la  a  uni- 
versal feeling  among  Pon  du  Lac  nursing 
home  operators  that  they  stress  care  of  the 
patient  over  monetary  return. 

"I  don't  believe  people  \n  the  nursing  home 
business  are  in  It  for  profit,"  said  Donald 
Idzlk,  operator  of  Grancare  Nursing  Hospital 
here  and  president-elect  of  the  Wisconsin 
Association  of  Nursing  Homes. 

Compassion  and  a  feeling  for  the  happi- 
ness of  patients  suggestive  of  a  "Good 
Samaritan"  philosophy  was  expressed  by  ad- 
ministrators m  each  of  the  city's  nursing 
hoihes. 

"The  administrator  in  any  nursing  home  is 
concerned  first  with  the  patient,"  Idzlk  de- 
clared. "Then,"  he  added,  "the  problem  of 
where  the  money  comes  from  Is  simply  a 
bookkeeping  problem." 

This  can  be  quite  a  problem  In  Itself. 

Nursing  home  bookkeeping  Is  a  maze  of 
reports,  papers,  care  level  classifications, 
carrying  accounts  receivable  and  general 
"red  tape"  as  a  result  of  government  pro- 
grams for  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

FORCED   TO    DECXRTirT 

In  testimony  last  month  before  hearings  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Idzlk  said:  "One  of  the  facilities  which  I 
administer  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Medicare  extended  care  program  in  1967. 
However,  we  were  forced  to  decertify  in  mld- 
1968  when  after  18  months  of  providing 
extended  care  benefits  under  Medicare,  my 
first  audit  revealed  I  could  no  longer  effl- 
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ctently  and  responsibly  administer  It  and 
provide  benefits  under  the  law  and  reguU- 
ilons." 

Mrs.  Merlin  Schabel.  wife  of  the  Rolling 
Meadows  superintendent,  explained  that 
Medicare  only  pays  what  It  costs  an  Institu- 
tion, plus  a  percentage  for  proflt.  A  Medicare 
audit  later  rechecks  the  charges  and  in  some 
cases  will  bill  the  Institution  for  what  It  con- 
siders  overcharges. 

Medicaid  pays  charges  based  on  Its  own 
classlfiCHtlon  of  care  level  after  any  of  the 
patient's  own  funds,  including  all  but  •9 
of  their  monthly  Social  Security  checks,  are 
deducted. 

Two  other  Pond  du  Lac  nursing  homes 
certified  for  Medicare— the  Lutheran  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Maple  Manor  Nursing 
Home — no  longer  participate  in  the  program 
Maple  Manor  was  the  first  In  the  state  and 
the  second  in  the  nation  to  be  certified 

Administrators  say  they  gave  up  because 
of  lateness  of  government  payments  and 
failure  to  receive  payment  for  all  charges. 
Pastor  Allan  M.  Jenkins,  administrator  of 
the  Lutheran  Home,  complained  that  the 
government  still  owes  Medicare  charges  to 
his  institution  dating  back  to  1966 

WELrAKE    VNSATIsr ACTOR r 

The  entire  welfare  system  is  un.sallsfactory 
to  Pastor  Jenkins  and  his  counterpart  at  the 
Henry  Boyle  Catholic  Home  for  the  Aged. 
Sister  Colette  C  S  A 

The  pastor  said.  The  government  worked 
up  a  set  of  rules  for  the  whole  country,  but 
they  don't  apply   to  the  whole  country" 

His  words  were  echoed  by  the  nun :  "The 
government  has  blanket  standards  but  these 
are  not  needed  In  all  places  and  we  end  up 
paying  for  the  standards  the  government  In- 
sists on.  It's  too  Inflexible  ' 

She  feels  the  government  programs  are  not 
financially  or  psychologically  sovind 

"I  feel  today  we  can  do  more  for  our 
people  In  helping  them  pay  for  their  own 
way.  "  she  said.  By  not  being  in  Medicare, 
abe  feels,  we're  saving  the  government  money 
becatise  to  meet  their  standards  we  would 
have  to  double  our  charges  and  still  pro- 
vide basically  the  same  services." 

Five  of  the  home's  34  residents  are^wel- 
fare  recipients. 

At  the  Lutheran  Home,  where  Pastor  Jenk- 
ins remarked.  I  can't  see  all  these  first  class 
facilities  for  medical  assistance  persons  when 
people  In  the  community  are  struggling." 
60  of  147  residences  receive  medical  assist- 
ance. 

He  cited  the  difference  between  a  com- 
munity resident  who  pays  his  own  way  but 
has  to  wait  a  day  or  several  days  to  see 
a  doctor  while  a  nursing  home  resident, 
whether  on  welfare  or  not.  'has  a  nurse  19 
seconds  away. ' 

A  number  of  nursing  home  operators  also 
contend  that  paying  residents  subsidize  Med- 
icaid patients  because  of  requirements  for 
ratings  on  care  levels  and  Individual  home 
negotiations  with  the  state  to  fix  rates. 

One  nursing  home  operator  said  privately 
paying  residents  subsidize  those  receiving  aid 
there  by  $20,000  per  year 

use    POINT    SYSTEM 

Medicaid  classifiers  use  a  point  system  to 
determine  the  level  of  care  for  which  the 
state,  through  Blue  Croas.  will  pay  The  state 
allows  a  6  per  cent  maxlmiun  rate  Increase 
per  year,  according  to  the  county  department 
of  social  services. 

"When  a  person  comes  Into  a  nursing 
home  it  Is  because  he  can't  be  cared  for  any 
other  pUce.'  Mrs.  Yvonne  Waldbllllg.  ad- 
mlnUtrator  of  Maple  Manor  pointed  out. 
"Often  It's  on  a  doctor's  order.  But  this  Is 
not  considered  Medicaid." 

Idztk  Is  a  member  of  a  Wlscotuln  Associa- 
tion of  Nusrtng  Homes  "Title  19  Committee" 
which  Is  attempting  to  work  out  a  reason- 
able charge  formula  for  Medicaid. 


Despite  possible  subsidies  by  privately  pay- 
ing patients,  welfare  Individuals  receive  the 
same  levels  of  care,  administrators  stressed. 
In  all  homes,  only  the  ofHce  staff  and  the  re- 
cipients themselves  know  who  they  are. 

Of  the  582  nursing  home  residents  in  Fond 
du  Lac.  about  298  are  paid  for  under  pro- 
visions of  Medicare  or  Medicaid. 

Nursing  home  patients  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  levels  of  minimum,  moderate  and 
maximum  care  and  are  charged  accordingly. 
Maple  Manor  also  has  a  cla.ssiricatlon  fur  ex- 
tended care 

In  a  minimum  care,  a  patient  Is  fairly  In- 
dependent, able  to  eat  in  a  dining  room  and 
needs  only  partial  help  In  dressing.  The  mod- 
erate care  patient  receives  me.ils  In  his  room, 
might  be  somewhat  confused,  often  Is  bed- 
bathed  and  requires  physicHl  therapy.  The 
maximum  care  patient  Is  bedridden,  might 
be  noisy  and  belligerent  aitd  generally  Is 
completely  Incontinent 

CVaaCNT    RATES 

Current  rates  charged  at  Fon  du  L.ic  Nurs- 
ing Homes,  listing  minimum,  moderate  and 
maximum  charges  in  order,  are  as  follows: 


Rollmi  MudoM 
Cilholic  Homt  > 
luthfrin  Horn* 
Cm  C(ntc> 
PionMi 


na.  00 

til  00 

2W00 

•  4? 

10  «0 

13  00 

14  00 

too 

11.00 

13.00 

14  OO 

u.oi 

14.  so 

SIS.  00 
310.00 
17.72 
IS.  00 
13.00 
IV  00 
l(  00 


<  Wonttrty  rate 

The  rates  are  for  semtprlvate  rooms  on  a 
daily  basis  except  for  the  Catholic  Home 
charges  which  are  by  the  month.  Rates  for 
the  new  Care  Center  addition  have  not  been 
approved  as  yet  and  are  not  listed.  Maple 
Manor  also  has  a  rate  of  tl8  per  day  for 
extended  care  patients. 

Figures  Include  most  normal  services  with 
such  things  as  haircuts,  halrsets.  oxygen,  and 
some  medical  supplies  extra  In  most  homes. 

Corresponding  average  costs  for  patient 
care  range  from  less  than  M  per  day  to  more 
than  tlS.  Of  those  Institutions  supplying 
average  per  capita  cosu.  Rolling  Meadows 
U  listed  as  t60  88  per  week  for  1967-68:  the 
Catholic  Home.  t7  52  per  day:  the  Lutheran 
Home,  tioas  per  day:  and  Maple  Manor.  tl5 
to  tl7  per  day. 

Differences  in  the  operating  philosophies 
of  homes  account  for  much  of  the  variance 
in  figures.  The  Boyle  Home,  for  Instance.  Is 
more  of  a  residential  home  for  the  aged 
than  a  nursing  hospital  like  Orancare  and 
Maple  Manor.  Catholic  Home  residents  gen- 
erally are  ambulatory  and  long  term.  In  con- 
trast, around  half  of  those  at  Grancare  are 
short  term  patients  who  have  been  trans- 
ferred directly  from  St.  Agnes  Hospital. 

AH  of  the  nursing  homes  accept  patients 
on  a  first  come,  first  serve  b4isls.  with  qualifi- 
cations depending  on  the  operation  and 
sometimes  on  which  care  level  area  of  an 
institution  has  an  open  bed. 

Because  of  costs  and  what  home  operators 
contend  Is  a  low  margin  of  proflt,  beds  can- 
not remain  open  long  New  construction  of 
nursing  homes  is  estimated  at  glO.OOO  per 
bed. 

CENSaAlXT    LOWEB    aATES 

Debt  service  plus  the  high  costs  of  profes- 
sional personnel.  specl4U  foods  and  special 
facilities  required  result  In  rates  that  are 
high,  yet  generally  lower  In  Fond  du  Lac  than 
In  most  areas  of  the  state. 

And.  too.  because  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
supervision  in  Wisconsin,  abuses  are  dlfflcult 
to  start  or  continue.  Some  operators  say 
unscrupulous  homes  could  "get  by"  for  a 
short  time  with  overcharges  or  charges  for 
nonexisting  functions  but  they  pay  dearly 
in  the  end. 

Mrs.  Carol  Paradise,  administrator  of  the 
two  Care  Center  homes  and  Pioneer  Nursing 
Home.  s4Ud  fUtly  that  "It  Is  impossible  In 


Wisconsin  to  come  up  with  abuses.  Any  abuse 
can  cause  forfeiture  of  your  license  and  It's 
very  easy  to  lose  a  license  In  Wisconsin." 

She  noted  that  the  state  "has  a  code  to 
cover  practically  everything,"  Involving  nurs- 
ing homes. 

But  m  Milwaukee,  a  social  worker  friend 
of  the  writer  said,  homes  often  classify  a 
Medicaid  patient  at  a  higher  level  of  care 
than  a  Medicaid  classification  would  so  high- 
er rates  can  be  charged. 

He  told  the  story  of  a  resident  classified  as 
maximum  care  and  supposedly  bedridden 
who  dropped  In  on  his  social  worker  In  the 
Milwaukee  County  Welfare  Department  "for 
a  chat  after  shopping  " 

The  proliferation  of  nursing  homes  In  re- 
cent years  proves  there  are  good  profits  being 
made,  Is  the  argument  of  some. 

Care  Center  opened  a  new  addition,  certi- 
fied for  Medicare,  earlier  this  month.  The 
Lutheran  Home  completed  a  new  addition 
several  years  ago  and  Maple  Manor.  Orancare 
and  Rolling  Meadows  all  are  relatively  new 
institutions. 

Operators  of  the  three  privately  owned  In- 
.siitutlons.  Care  Center.  Maple  Manor,  and 
Orancare.  also  operate  homes  In  other  cities. 

Generally,  although  good  relationships 
exist  among  local  nursing  homes,  offlclals  in 
religious  and  municipally  owned  operations 
feel  the  privately  owned  are  making  money 
while  private  operators  take  Issue  with  the 
ordinarily  lower  rates  of  the  oUiers  because 
they  do  not  have  to  show  a  profn,  sometimes 
have  less  expensive  help  and  receive  outside 
support  through  gifts  and  grants. 

Although  none  is  considered  major,  com- 
mon problems  exist  at  all  of  the  nursing 
homes. 

cniLS  err  tkaininc 

Staffing  Is  one  Mrs  Waldbllllg  said  It  is 
difficult  hiring  "people  who  are  Interested  In 
the  older  person,  the  elderly."  She  has  started 
a  program  of  hiring  girls  and  sending  them 
through  vocational  school  training. 

More  complex  care  Is  another.  Schabel  re- 
lated that  his  instltutjon  Is  receiving  fewer 
of  the  minimum  care  residents  since  the 
opening  of  the  Rosalind  Apartments. 

Doctors  sometimes  are  hard  to  find  when 
needed  Schabel  stressed,  though,  that  homes 
run  Into  their  biggest  medical  troubles  when 
they  are  understaffed. 

"We  have  enough  professionals,"  he  said, 
"to  tell  when  a  person  really  needs  a  doctor 
and  then  there  Is  not  a  doctor  In  town  that 
won't  come." 

And  there  Is  a  feeling  that  some  children 
literally  "dump"  their  parents  In  nursing 
homes  and  then  forget  them  until  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas.  Some  nursing  homes 
take  patients  only  on  a  doctor's  order  and 
will  not  take  the  word  of  family  members 
who  insist  a  relative  should  be  placed  here. 

Idztk  took  a  different  viewpoint:  "A  nurs- 
ing home  Is  the  most  humane  way  of  fitting 
the  elderly  person  into  society  because  most 
elderly  can  t  cope  with  living  conditions  out- 
side a  supervised  environment." 

Problems,  according  to  blm  "are  really 
what  we're  here  for;  this  Is  tour  Job." 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  personal  source  of  satisfaction  for 
me  to  be  able  to  associate  myself  with 
my  gifted  young  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pkyor ) . 

This  effort  is  no  exception,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  be  commended  for 
involving  himself  so  completely  in  as- 
suring that  American  families  and  their 
elderly  members  can  look  with  confidence 
to  professional  care  available  in  nursing 
homes  and  other  institutions  which  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  care  to  the 
aged. 

We  need  to  give  attention  to  the  entire 
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problem  of  care  to  the  aged  as  a  matter 
of  developing  technology.  Advances  are 
being  made  every  day  in  medical  care,  in 
teaching  new  skills  to  various  age  groups; 
yet  officially,  we  seem  to  know  relatively 
little  about  the  extent  the  government 
can  aid  toward  pushing  back  this  barrier 
to  a  healthy  productive  life— an  in- 
capacity due  to  age  to  perform  a  useful 
function  in  life,  or  even  enjoy  the  re- 
maining years  of  life. 

It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  in  many 
areas  operating  a  nursing  home  is  viewed 
as  a  strictly  "commercial"  relationship, 
and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  market- 
place. The  physical  and  emotional  neces- 
sity for  sufficient  care  in  nursing  homes 
is  too  critical  for  us  to  faU  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  responsibility.  I  do  not 
believe  that  cospoiisorship  of  the  measure 
implies  that  anyone  is  "against"  nursing 
homes,  but  we  are  concerned  about  the 
possibility  for  unscrupulous  operators  to 
take  advantage  of  what  is  obviously  a 
position  of  trust. 

Establishment  of  a  committee  as  the 
resolution  envisions  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  ultimately  answering  the  hard 
questions  we  must  ask  ourselves  about 
the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  area.  I  urge  its  favorable 
consideration. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude their  own  extraneous  matter  on 
the  subject  of  this  particular  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY  CONCERN- 
ING ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

rBXNCH  SALE  OF   JKTS  tO   LIBTA PEHIL   TO 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not 
dwell  on  my  dissatisfaction  with  the 
course  of  action  France  has  followed — 
levying  an  arms  embargo  on  Israel,  while 
selling  110  Mirage  jets  to  Libya.  It  takes 
no  penetrating  analysis  to  discern  that 
these  jets  whether  flown  by  Libyans  or 
by  their  Egyptian  allies,  are  a  dire  threat 
to  Israel. 

Only  Sunday.  Col.  Muammar  Qad- 
hafl.  the  Libyan  leader,  annoimced  at  a 
press  conference  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  cut  cff  Libya's  vast  oU  shipments 
to  the  West  if  Egypt's  President  Nasser 
asked  him  to  do  so.  The  February  23 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  quoted 
Colonel  Qadhafl  as  stating: 

We  are  always  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  our 
resources  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause 
in  PalesUna. 


Equally  as  perilous,  and  directly  in 
point  so  far  as  the  French  jets  are  con- 
cerned, was  Colonel  Qadhafi's  response  to 
a  query  as  to  whether  the  Mirage  jets 
which  Libya  has  obtained  from  France 
might  be  used  against  Israel: 

I  believe  the  motive  for  the  question  is 
America's  fear  regarding  the  protection  of 
Israel.  Since  Israel  has  expansion  plans  cov- 
ering the  whole  Arab  world  which  could  one 
day  extend  to  Libya,  then  Libya  Mirages  may 
well  be  used  against  Israel,  even  If  they  are 
not  made  available  to  Egypt. 

Prance's  conduct  is  unprincipled.  At  the 
least,  the  French  Government  has  acted 
unwisely  and  foolishly.  At  the  worst,  it 
is  willfully  worsening  a  situation  which 
can  only  bring  despair  to  those  who  are 
seeking  peaceful  resolution  to  a  conflict 
steadily  Increasing  In  intensity,  with  no 
apparent  respite,  let  alone  cessation,  in 
sight. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  have  effec- 
tively declared  our  opposition  to  the 
French  Govermnent's  action.  I  would, 
therefore,  take  this  occasion  to  speak 
chiefly  to  two  other  matters.  There  are 
two  problems,  one  an  Internal  one.  and 
the  other  a  matter  of  foreign  affairs, 
which,  to  my  mind,  must  be  addressed, 
but  which,  thus  far.  have  either  been 
skirted  or  ignored.  These  are  the  role  of 
the  Jewish  segment  of  our  population, 
and  the  reasons  behind  the  U.S.  support 
of  Israel.  It  is  totally  wrong  to  ascribe 
UJS.  support  of  Israel  to  so-called  pres- 
sures levied  by  the  American  Jewish 
community,  and  it  is  totally  accurate  to 
view  America's  Interests  as  requiring 
support  of  Israel. 

In  recent  months  I  have  noted  stories 
in  the  news  media  about  "Jewish  lead- 
ers" eJid  "Jewish  groups"  protesting  the 
State  Department's  underground  diplo- 
macy— its  submission  of  peace  proposals 
to  the  Soviet  Union  which  undermine  Is- 
rael's insistence  on  direct  negotiations. 
The  stark  fight  for  survival  being 
waged  by  Israel  naturally  stirs  the  con- 
cern and  sympathy  of  American  Jews. 
They,  particularly,  feel  the  tragedy  of  6 
million  dead  in  World  War  n.  They, 
particularly,  know  the  history  of  a  peo- 
ple who  have,  for  2,000  years,  been  home- 
less. 

But,  it  must  be  made  eminently  clear 
that  U.S.  support  for  Israel  is  premised 
on  the  fact  that  the  American  people- 
Jews,  Christians,  whites,  blacks — are,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  persuaded  of  Israel's 
claim  for  sovereignty  and  survival. 

I  think  this  is  made  clear  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  247  Congressmen,  includ- 
ing myself,  joined  Congressman  Celler 
in  signing  tlie  declaration  in  support  of 
Isr£iel. 

America's  posture  must  be  firmly  pro- 
Israel,  not  only  because  Israel  req  aires 
our  support  but.  as  well,  because  our  na- 
tional interests  dictate  that  we  stand  by 
Israel. 

First,  traditional  U.S.  foreign  policy— 
as  articulated  by  four  successive  Presi- 
dents— Truman.  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson — has  been  one  of  firm  sup- 
port of  Israel.  To,  at  this  juncture, 
modify  that  policy  is  to  declare  bankrupt 
our  pnjmises.  Granted,  if  promises  alone 
bound  us.  I  would  perhaps  be  less  rueful 
of  change.  But,  compelling  factors  justify 


those  promises,  and  mandate  meeting 
their  measures. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  sup- 
ported Israel  because  we  support  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  Some- 
times, the  assessment  of  that  principle's 
operation  Is  tragically  misplaced.  Viet- 
nam is  the  best  example.  Israel,  on  the 
other  hand,  clearly  is  a  prime  example 
where  support  for  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  requires  firm  American 
support  of  Israel.  The  threat  to  her  exist- 
ence is  not  an  Internal  one,  but  one 
created  by  her  neighbors. 

There  are  those  who  point  to  Israel's 
possession  of  occupied  territories  as 
flouting  the  self-determination  of  the 
Arabs  of  these  areas.  I  think  nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  Israel  has  never 
annexed  these  territories.  Her  sole  reason 
for  retaining  them  after  the  6-day  war 
of  June  1967  is  that  this  Is  the  only 
card  she  holds  with  which  to  bargain 
for  recognition  of  her  right  to  exist  in 
peace.  As  Ambassador  Rabin  recently 
told  me: 

We  have  nothing  which  Is  not  negotiable 
but  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign 
and  Independent  cotintry. 

In  sum,  our  support  for  the  principle 
of  self-determination — a  principle  inte- 
gral to  our  foreign  policy — requires  our 
firm  support  of  Israel. 

Third,  the  United  States  endorses  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  freedom, 
which  Israel  upholds.  Israel  is,  In  the 
finest  sense  of  the  concept,  a  true  West- 
em  democracy.  This  may  appear  etho- 
centric  or  chauvinistic.  I  do  not  mean  it 
to  be  so.  I  am  fully  cognizant  that  other 
nations  have  devised  political  systems 
which,  while  not  conforming  to  the 
American  conception  of  government, 
well  serve  the  desired  ends  of  their  citi- 
zens. But,  Inasmuch  as  I  am  convinced 
that  our  form  of  government  maximizes 
the  opportunity  for  individual  freedom 
and  social  welfare,  so  am  I  thereby  com- 
mitted to  Israel  because  her  govern- 
mental form  does  the  same. 

In  contrast.  I  would  point  to  the  Arab 
nations,  several  of  which  have  not  met 
the  test  of  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Syria  Is  ruled  by  a  xenophobic, 
repressive  Baathlst  reglmr,  as  is  Iraq. 
Jordan,  whatever  the  intentions  of  King 
Hussein,  is  in  the  grip  of  terroristic  guer- 
rilla organizations  not  bent  on  bettering 
the  lot  of  the  Jordanian  people,  but  only 
on  perpetuating  bloodshed  and  diversion 
of  vital  resources,  which  inevitably  per- 
petuate poverty  and  deprivation.  Libya 
has  imdergone  a  coup,  and  the  Sudan  is 
conducting  a  brutal  suppression  of  its 
black  population  in  the  south. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  must  firmly 
support  Israel  because  of  the  stanch 
friendship  she  has  offered  us.  Again,  this 
factor  alone  would  not  justify  U.S.  sup- 
port. Trtijillo  offered  us  friendship.  But, 
because  Israel  asks  only  to  be  allowed  to 
survive  in  peace,  because  her  institutions 
embrace  self-determination  as  basic,  her 
friendship  should  be  reciprocated. 

Moreover.  Israel  has  never  called  upon 
one  American  soldier  to  defend  her  soil. 
She  has  fought  her  own  battles,  and.  as  I 
need  not  mention,  fought  them  brilliant- 
ly. She  has  not  required  the  positioning 
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of  U.S.  troops  at  foreign  bases.  She 
has  not  asked  for  a  nuclear  umbrella. 
She  has  not  asked  of  us  free  mili- 
tary aid.  This  Is  not  to  say  that,  had 
she  done  so,  or  should  she  do  so,  we 
should  then  not  respond  favorably.  It  is 
only  to  point  out  that  hers  is  a  friend- 
ship without  strings. 

When  Israel  obuins  American  arma- 
ments, she  pays  for  them.  When  we  vote 
$20  million  to  develop  a  desalinization 
plant  in  Israel,  that  small  nation,  with 
a  gross  national  product  of  only  S4.8 
billion.  IS  required  to  put  up  a  much 
larger  amount.  I  do  not  endorse  the  strin- 
gent strictures  the  United  States  im- 
poses, but  I  do  applaud  the  independence 
of  Israel,  which  asks  only  to  be  allowed 
to  pay  her  own  way  for  survival. 

Fifth,  we  must  support  Israel  because 
she  is  an  example  to  her  neighbors  of 
how  to  bring  the  benefits  of  modern 
technolog>-  to  their  citizens.  The  Israelis 
have,  literally,  brought  the  desert  to  life. 
And  they  have  created  a  vital,  viable 
economy  based  on  diversified  industrial 
and  agricultural  production.  The  les- 
sons Israel  has  to  offer  are  especially 
meaningful  to  the  third  world  nations. 
beset  with  soaring  populations,  unde- 
veloped resources,  and  minimal  capital. 
The  success  of  the  Ivoi-y  Coast's  Service 
Civique,  as  detailed  in  the  Washington 
Post's  February  23  edition,  in  an  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  Ross  K.  Baker  of  Rutgers 
University,  is  only  one  example.  I  think 
Professor  Baker's  assessment  of  the  role 
Israel  has  played  in  helping  those  un- 
derdeveloped nations  willing  to  accept 
that  help  is  not  exaggerated: 

The  longer  one  spends  in  Africa,  the  more 
be  Is  struck  by  the  enormous  Impact  that 
the  minuscule  Jewish  state  has  had  in 
Africa.  Despite  a  colonial  past  which  saw 
England.  Prance,  and  Belgium  dominate  the 
continent,  and  a  decade  in  which  there  has 
been  Intense  American  Involvement.  Israel, 
with  the  slenderest  of  national  resources, 
has  amassed  political  credit  there  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  great  powers  have  been 
forced  to  concede  that  their  own  programs 
come  off  second-best. 

Instead  of  warfare,  the  interests  of  the 
Arab  peoples  would  so  much  better  and 
more  productively  be  served  by  emula- 
tion. 

Because  the  United  States  supports  the 
development  of  third  world  nations,  and 
seeks  to  bring  the  benefits  of  20th  cen- 
tury technology  and  science  to  their  peo- 
ples, we  are  required  to  support  Israel, 
which  so  well  affords  an  example  to  these 
nations,  and  so  well  can  help  them. 

I  can  make  no  clearer,  then,  why  it  Is 
the  national  Interests  of  this  country 
which  require  support  for  Israel.  Cultural 
afiOnlty.  emotional  affinity,  and  political 
affinity  make  Israel  of  prime  importance 
to  all  Americans,  non-Jew  and  Jew 
alike. 

The  events  of  recent  days  particularly 
call  upon  us  to  make  clear  that  U.S.  sup- 
port must  be  rendered  promptly  and 
firmly.  The  Libyan  leader  has  announced 
to  the  world  that  the  jets  his  coimtry 
is  obtaining  from  France  may  be  used 
against  Israel.  Previous  reports  have 
made  clear  that  Egyptian  officials  par- 
ticipated— in  the  gxiise,  perhaps,  of 
Libyans — in  the  purchase  of  these  Jets. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  two  planes,  one 


Swiss  and  the  other  Austrian,  were 
bombed.  It  appears  that  these  were  the 
work  of  Arab  terrorists. 

Continual  actions  such  as  these  can- 
not be  allowed  to  continue.  To  this  end. 
I  have  today  joined  in  a  request  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  requesting  a  meet- 
ing with  President  Pompidou,  so  that 
Members  of  Congress  may  tender  a 
declaration  to  the  French  leader  calling 
upon  him  to  cancel  the  sale  of  the  mili- 
tary aircraft  to  Libya. 

I  now  call  upon  President  Nixon  in  his 
talks  with  President  Pompidou  to  urge, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  that  France  can- 
cel that  sale  which  further  imperils 
Israel's  survival. 

In  addition.  I  call  upon  the  admin- 
istration to  respond  to  the  Arab  attacks 
on  Israeli-bound  aircraft.  The  bombings 
last  week,  if  perpetrated  by  Arab  terror- 
ists, are  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
similar  events.  The  administration 
should  immediately  Uke  the  following 
steps : 

First.  Bar  flights  to  any  Arab  nation 
that  does  not  denounce  and  dissociate 
itself  from  the  violent  acts  of  the 
fedayeen:  and 

Second.  Propose  and  expedite  an  in- 
ternational agreement  permitting  the 
arming  of  pilots. 

I  further  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  declare  that  the  United  States 
will  hold  the  Arab  governments  giving 
succor  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization, and  other  fedayeen  groups,  ac- 
countable for  the  loss  of  any  American 
lives — a  loss  which  has  been  suffered 
three  times  in  the  past  year,  the  killing 
of  Mrs.  Barbara  Ertle  yesterday  being 
the  latest  in  this  series  of  atrocities. 

When  freedom  of  the  skies,  and  free- 
dom of  movement  of  Americans,  become 
barred  by  terrorists,  the  United  States 
must  respond. 

The  past  months  have  seen  a  tragic 
escalation  in  the  Mideast  conflict.  Where 
the  blame  is  to  be  laid  is  clear.  The  Arab 
nations  continue  to  espouse  a  war  of  at- 
trition, aimed  at  Israel's  destruction.  The 
Soviets  supixjrt  them.  And  France's  ac- 
tion in  selling  110  Mirage  jets  to  Libya 
has  net  only  exacerbated  the  tense  Mid- 
dle East  situation.  Inexcusably,  it  has  se- 
riously endangered  Israel's  survival. 

France's  action  can  still  be  rescinded. 
President  Nixon  should  strenuously  urge 
this.  But  whether  or  not  France  under- 
takes to  now  act  responsibly,  it  is  clear 
that  the  United  States  must  support  a 
strong  and  viable  Israel,  shielded  by  the 
armaments  she  needs  to  survive.  We  can 
settle  for  no  less.  We  will  not  settle  for 
any  less.  Israel's  existence  is  at  stake, 
and  U.S.  interests  require  her  survival. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET  AND 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  <Mr.  Rhodes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day. Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
presented  his  Defense  report  to  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  This  report 
addresses  the  first  Defense  budget  and 


program  prepared  entirely  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  Mr.  Laird  carefully  sum- 
marized the  progress  realized  during  1969 
and  projected  the  picture  for  1970.  It  is  a 
most  encouraging  report. 

I  feel  it  would  be  well  for  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  note  some  of  the  facts 
and  observations  contained  in  Mr.  Laird's 
report.  Since  the  Defense  program  and 
budget  comprises  a  major  portion  of  our 
national  program,  we  are  obliged  to  an- 
alyze very  carefully  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  are  going. 

In  submitting  the  fiscal  year  1970  De- 
fense budget,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Laird 
has  taken  a  great  step  toward  the  re- 
ordering of  national  priorities — a  goal 
most  Americans  support.  The  new  De- 
fense budget  calls  for  a  lower  percentage 
of  the  ONP  than  in  any  year  since  be- 
fore the  Korean  war.  It  reflects  a  reduc- 
tion of  682,000  in  civilian  and  military 
manpower  during  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971.  It  reflects  major  defense  economies 
through  internal  reorganization,  pro- 
posed base  closures,  and  continued  dis- 
engagement from  combat  activities. 

Mr.  Laird  has  demonstrated  unusual 
leadership  in  drastically  reducing  our 
financial  commitment  for  deferise  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  an  adequate 
defense  posture  which  reflects  changing 
world  conditions.  He  has  properly  noted 
the  continued  military  research  and 
expansion  of  our  adversaries  and  has 
attempted  to  evaluate  the  tjrpes  and 
volumes  of  defensive  manpower  and 
armaments  we  will  need  to  defend 
against  these  military  advances. 

As  we  all  know,  defense  is  expensive. 
In  this  era  of  rapidly  changing  state  of 
military  technology,  it  is  even  more  ex- 
pensive than  ever  to  maintain  a  modern 
and  effective  defensive  posture.  Mr. 
Laird's  program  seems  to  have  effectively 
meshed  the  realities  of  national  defense, 
the  need  for  diversion  of  national  re- 
sources from  defense  to  other  internal 
requirements,  the  determination  of  the 
President  to  scale  down  our  manpower 
involvement  abroad  while  still  upholding 
our  commitments  to  our  allies,  and  the 
need  to  reduce  national  expenditures  in 
order  to  curb  inflation. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  pro- 
posed Defense  budget  reflects  a  decrease 
during  the  Nixon  administration  from 
40.6  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  to 
only  34.6  percent.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
6  percent.  In  terms  of  actual  buying 
power,  however,  the  new  budget  is  a  de- 
crease of  16  percent  compared  to  the 
dollar  value  of  the  fiscal  year  1969 
budget. 

I  think  Mr.  Laird  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration are  to  be  complimented  for 
this  effort  to  redirect  our  national  re- 
sources without  impairing  our  security. 
I  trust  that  the  Defense  budget  and 
program  will  receive  a  truly  objective, 
bipartisan  review  when  it  comes  before 
the  House. 
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PRESIDENT  POMPIDOUS  VISIT  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
QUEST  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE EAST 

The   SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpehh)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  our  distinguished  colleagues 
for  their  bipartisan  participation  In  the 
dialog  today  to  focus  attention,  on  the 
eve  of  French  President  Pompidou's  ap- 
pearance before  the  joint  meeting  of 
Congress,  on  American  concern  over  de- 
velopments in  the  Twiddle  East. 

As  Congress  prepares  to  officially  greet 
Georges  Pompidou,  the  architect  of 
France's  disastrous  new  arms  policy  to- 
war  the  Middle  East,  we  should  bear  In 
mind  that  his  precipitous  actions  are  a 
serious  threat  to  world  peace.  The  ac- 
quisition of  these  sophisticated  French 
Jets  by  Libya,  whose  new  regime  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  hard-core  Arab  bloc,  is  ob- 
viously a  vital  move  toward  the  paranoic 
goal  of  those  states  determined  to  de- 
stroy Israel.  The  history  of  the  Middle 
East  has  tragically  indicated  for  over  20 
years,  the  Arabs  will  not  rest  imtil  Israel 
is  wiped  out. 

For  Israel,  with  its  2.5  mUllon  people, 
is  an  Island  of  freedom  in  the  Middle 
East  surrounded  by  feudal,  repressive 
military  dictatorships  who,  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  have  the  ability  to  ab- 
sorb military  punishment.  The  Israelis 
cannot  afford  this  luxury.  The  rumor 
that  has  become  an  obsession  for  the 
Arabs  Is  that:  "The  Arabs  can  lose  any 
number  of  wars,  the  Israelis  lose  only 
one." 

To  think  that  after  Israel  has  had  to 
fight  for  its  right  to  survive  three  times 
in  recent  years— 1948,  1956,  and  1967  and 
has  been  subjected  to  stepped-up  warfare 
along  its  borders,  guerrilla  atrocities  and 
ruthless  international  terrorism  almost 
constantly  In  the  past  year. 

I  have  tolerated  and  encouraged  dis- 
sent all  my  life  as  a  healthy  development 
toward  creating  an  open  dialog  with 
those  who  oppose  a  particular  policy — 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  audacity  of 
Prance  in  sending  Libya  108  jetflghters 
smacks  not  only  of  disagreement  with 
U.S.  policy  toward  Israel,  it  Is  a  calcu- 
lating, cold-blooded  Indifference  to  Is- 
rael's security  and  Is  a  serious  blow  to 
world  peace. 

I  believe  a  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  north  to  south,  from 
east  to  west,  whether  Republican  or 
Democratic,  conservative  or  liberal, 
abhor  this  defiance  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment of  International  propriety  as 
well  as  France's  repeated  insults  to  the 
United  States. 

The  procrastination  of  French  admin- 
istrations through  the  years  In  meeting 
its  war  debt  to  the  United  States  is  a 
lasting  blot  on  our  relations  with  a 
country  to  which  we  have  repeatedly 
evidenced  warm  friendship  and  close 
cooperation. 

The  insults  of  President  de  Gaulle  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  American 
public.  And  when  the  aged  President  re- 
tired and  Georges  Pompidou  was  chosen 
the  new  head  of  state,  his  election  was 
universally  hailed  as  a  new  era  of  French 
leadership  for  pe«u»  and  friendship. 

This  anticipation  has  now  been  dashed 
by  the  French  Government's  sale  of  the 
108  Jetflghters  to  Libya.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  Prance  welched  on  Its  delivery 


of  jets  and  other  arms  contracted  with, 
and  paid  for.  by  Israel.  The  audacity  of 
this  is  that  such  sale  comes  while  France 
is  engaged  in  the  four-power  talks  aimed 
to  recommend  a  formula  to  resolve  the 
Middle  East  crisis. 

Since  France  startled  the  world  with 
Its  disclosure  that  It  changed  Its  order 
to  send  Libya's  revolutionary  military 
chieftain  not  50  but  108  Mirage  jet- 
fighters,  men  of  decency  have  asked: 
Why?  Libya  has  only  13  pilots,  no  navi- 
gators and  no  groimd  crews. 

It  is  impossible  to  accept  President 
Pompidou's  answer  that  the  planes  are 
only  to  be  used  by  Libya,  and  are  not  for 
Egypt  or  any  other  Arab  State.  Who  does 
he  think  he  is  kidding?  Libya's  total 
Armed  Forces  number  less  than  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department. 

President  Pompidou  is  here  for  official 
talks  with  the  administration.  Despite 
the  French  President's  present  policy  of 
irresponsibility  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
fervently  hope  that  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  will  result  in  a  new  attitude  and 
proper  prospective  of  the  enormity  of  the 
damage  his  policy  has  caused  not  only 
with  his  relationship  with  the  United 
States  but  toward  world  peace. 

I  trust  that  our  President  will  use  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  confront  him  four- 
square with  the  realities  of  the  Middle 
East  situation  and  will  urge  Pompidou 
to  join  the  United  States  in  seeking  im- 
mediate face-to-face  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Israeli  and  the  Arab  States  In 
the  effort  to  settle  the  Middle  East 
conflict. 

It  is  In  this  perilous  state  of  interna- 
tional brinkmanship  that  France's  Presi- 
dent has  come  to  visit  our  country.  If  it  Is 
not  clear  to  President  Pompidou,  it  Is 
clear  to  us  that  the  Arabs  have  decided 
to  wage  a  war  of  attrition  against  Israel. 
The  shocking  explosion  of  a  Swiss  air- 
liner by  Arab  commandos  killing  47  peo- 
ple this  weekend,  the  daring  escapades  of 
the  Syrian  Air  Force  daring  to  dart 
across  Haifa's  skyline  and  the  steadily 
mounting  E^gyptlan  forays  across  the 
Suez  Canal  are  all  ominous  indications 
that  the  Arabs  are  bent  on  isolating  and 
wearing  down  Israel. 

The  fear  Is  whether  these  raging  air- 
plane, tank,  and  artillery  attacks  can  be 
contained  because  it  will  not  take  much 
to  ignite  the  Middle  East  fuse,  setting  off 
another  major  conflagration. 

This  Is  probably  the  precise  aim  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  has  rearmed  the 
Arabs  since  their  defeat  in  the  June  1967 
war.  Every  gesture  by  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  and  the  United  States 
to  reduce  hostilities  and  bring  both 
parties  to  the  negotiating  table  has  been 
refuted  because  the  Russians  are  not 
Interested  In  conciliation.  Arab  national- 
ism is  being  conveniently  manipulated  in 
the  interests  of  Soviet  expansionism. 

Perhaps  If  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
arm  the  Arabs,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  war  In  1967.  And  if  Moscow  did 
not  nod  its  approval,  the  Arabs  would 
not  have  dared  state  at  their  so-called 
Khartoum  summit  meeting  in  August 
1967.  that  their  policy  toward  Israel  Is 
"no  peace,  no  negotiations  and  no  recog- 
nition." ■ 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  Israel's 


friends  are  just  a  little  exasperated  when 
some  diplomats  suggest  the  Jews  would 
rather  exercise  their  military  superiority 
against  the  Arabs  than  negotiate  with 
them?  As  Israeli  Premier  Golda  Meir  has 
summed  it  m> : 

I  refuse  to  play  chess  with  myself. 

All  questions  of  borders,  access  to  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  status  of  Palestinian 
refugees  and  the  other  explosive  matters 
that  must  be  resolved  If  the  Middle  East 
is  to  live  in  tranquillity,  cannot  be  nego- 
tiated in  New  York,  Washington,  or  Mos- 
cow. The  Arabs  must  agree  to  sit  down 
with  the  Israelis  In  the  quest  for  peace. 
As  Mrs.  Meir  notes : 

There  are  not  negotiating  partners. 

This  was  the  Implication  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  resolution  of  November 
22,  1967.  It  called  on  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations  to  negotiate  a  resolution 
of  their  conflict  to  secvu-e  a  genuine 
peace.  It  Is  the  Egyptians — tacitly  sup- 
ported by  Russia — not  the  Israelis,  who 
have  rejected  procedures  for  negotia- 
tion. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  though  that  de- 
spite the  provocation,  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare, and  the  escalating  flow  of  Soviet 
and  French  armaments  to  the  Arabs, 
there  still  Is  time  for  peace. 

But  one  thing  Is  certain,  the  Arabs 
will  not  drive  Israel  into  the  sea  and  Rus- 
sia cannot  Isolate  and  wear  down  the 
Jewish  state. 

The  present  administration,  as  every 
American  administration  since  1948.  has 
reiterated  its  unequivocal  loyalty  to  the 
security  of  Israel. 

I  welcome  President  Nixon's  statement 
to  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir.  It  Is 
clear.  He  affirmed: 

The  United  States  stands  by  Its  friends. 
Israel  is  one  of  its  friends. 

And  the  President  has  refuted  allega- 
tions that  we  will  not  supply  Israel  with 
the  necessary  arms  to  maintain  its  de- 
terrent. The  President  is  expected  to 
shortly  annoimce  his  decision  on  how 
many  more  weapons  America  will  sell 
to  the  Israel  Government.  As  the  Arabs 
escalate  hostilities.  Mr.  Nixon  has  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  United  States  would 
weigh  Israel  requests  against  Arab 
threats. 

The  President  says: 

We  will  honor  these  requests  to  the  extent 
that  we  determine  that  Israel  needs  addi- 
tional arms  to  meet  that  threat. 

Israel  wants  to  purchase  100  addi- 
tional A-4  Skyhawks  and  50  more  P-4 
Phantom  jet  bombers. 

But  these  modem,  sophisticated  planes 
cost  money.  I  am  asking  Congress  to 
ease  these  costs  of  offsetting  the  flow  of 
Soviet  and  French  arms  to  the  Aralbs 
by  setting  up  special  U.S.  financial  ar- 
rangements for  Israel.  The  beleaguered 
Jewish  state  has  hswi  to  pay  hard  cash 
for  every  plane  and  arms  shipment  re- 
ceived from  America,  although  the 
United  States  has  In  the  past  given  mili- 
tary aid  to  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Jordan. 

Israel  will  survive,  but  the  financial 
drain  for  Its  defense  is  crippling  Its 
economy.  It  Is  costing  $3  million  dally 
to  defend  Israel,  and  Tel  Aviv  may  have 
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to  devalue  its  currency  if  the  steady 
drain  on  Israel  foreign  currency  re- 
serves continues.  Last  year  the  small 
nation's  imports  cost  $2.1  billion,  while 
exports  equalled  only  $1.2  billion,  cre- 
ating a  wlioppmK  imbalance. 

Somehow  the  Israel  economy  will  man- 
age itself — it  is  part  of  this  tiny  sutes 
\vill  to  survive  that  matters  of  economic 
development  have  a  way  of  creating  self- 
sufficiency.  But  the  essence  of  that  will 
to  survive  depends  more  importantly  on 
maintaining  Israels  physical  security. 
Dependence  on  military  deterrence  is  no 
way  for  decent  people  to  live.  But  as  long 
as  the  Arabs  adamantly  refo^e  to  re- 
solve their  differences  with  Israel  so  that 
all  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  can 
work  together  to  abolish  deprivation  and 
want,  then  the  world  must  know  that 
the  United  States  stands  loyal  to  Israel 
toward  tliese  goals. 

Peace  is  possible  and  necessary  for 
Israel  and  the  Middle  East,  but  time  is 
working  agamst  them.  The  situation  is 
growing  worse  each  day.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion must  be  made  to  realize  it  cannot  con- 
trol the  belligerent  emotional  forces  it 
has  loosenel  in  the  Arab  world.  And 
somehow,  the  great  powers,  including 
Prance,  must  realize  that  in  the  interests 
of  world  peace,  they  must  cease  Inter- 
vening in  the  Middle  East.  And  the  Arab 
States  must  realize  Israel  will  not  and 
cannot  be  destroyed.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  it  be  possible  for  them  to  real- 
ize it  is  in  their  own  best  interests  to 
negotiate  a  just  and  lasting  peace  with 
Lsrael. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Middle  East  again 
shudders  on  the  brink  of  war  cannot  be 
complacently  accepted.  Irrespective  of 
outcome,  the  brief  Israeli-Arab  conflicts 
of  1948  and  1967  were  inimical  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

The  deteri'^nition  cf  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  is  all  too  obvious  so  that 
new  urgency  mtist  be  attached  to  a  solu- 
tion United  Nations  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  has  recently  warned  that  strong 
measures  will  be  needed  to  avert  a  ca- 
tastrophe. The  recent  threat  of  more  So- 
viet aid  to  Arab  States,  and  the  proposed 
sale  of  mi'itary  equipment  by  other 
countries,  adds  fuel  to  a  smoldering  fire 
which  at  any  moment  could  burst  forth 
into  a  raging  holocaust. 

To  rescue  Israel  from  this  dire  situ- 
ation, and  to  establish  a  real  basis  for  a 
peaceable  settlement  in  the  Middle  East, 
I  believe,  urgently  requires  that  the 
United  States  undertake  new  and  force- 
ful initiatives.  I  believe  this  requires  the 
pursuit  of  U.S.  policies  which  are  based 
on  principle,  rather  than  predicated  on 
fear. 

It  is  commendable  that  Members  of 
Congress  have  Introduced  strong  reso- 
lutions expressing  our  concern  that  there 
be  resolute  action  by  the  United  States 
to  insure  direct  negotiations  and  neces- 
sary arms  for  Israel's  defense.  I  have 
gladly  Joined  In  support  of  several  of 
these. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  State 
t3  urge  that  the  United  States  not  de- 
viate from  its  past  allegiance  to  policies 
assuring  Israel's  survival  and  the  direct 


negotiations  concept,  and  I  was  delight- 
ed that  the  President  several  days  later 
enunciated  these  as  U.S.  commitments. 
But  we  must  now  respond  to  dangerous 
new  developments  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  feel  that  U.S.  initiatives  should  be 
chiefly  restricted  to  achieving  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  the  parties  and  to  re- 
moving the  cold  war  implications  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis. 

The  character  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis  has  increasingly  assumed  the  fear- 
some countenance  of  a  cold  war  con- 
frontation since  the  Soviet  Union  moved 
a  naval  fleet  into  th*  Mediterranean  and 
began  to  compete  with  the  Western  pow- 
ers for  the  allegiance  of  Arab  nations.  A 
typical  balance-of-power  struggle  has 
evolved  in  the  Middle  East  as  the  United 
States  sent  its  6th  Fleet  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  offset  the  Soviet  move,  as  the 
Soviets  sent  arms  and  mlhtary  advisers 
to  Egypt,  as  French  and  British  policy- 
makers have  countered  Soviet  political 
gains  by  moving  from  pro-Israel  stances 
to  sell  or  promise  military  hardware  to 
Arab  nations,  and  &&  the  competing  big 
powers  have  balanced  air  strength 
against  air  strength — approximately 
1.000  Soviet-made  planes  in  Egypt.  Syria, 
and  Iraq  versus  some  200  French  and 
U.S.-built  planes  in  Israel.  The  United 
States  has  promised  Phantom  Jets  to 
Israel,  while  France  sells  Jets  to  Libya 
which  may  give  them  to  Egypt.  Then 
the  Soviet  promise  "necessary"  help  to 
the  Arabs. 

I  think  the  unfortunate  fact  remains 
that  the  Soviet  can  only  be  deterred  by 
strength.  Little  Israel,  through  its  mili- 
tary strength  and  moral  strength  as  a 
strong  and  viable  democracy,  has  de- 
terred both  Soviet  and  Arab  expansion- 
ism and  tipped  the  scale  of  the  balance- 
cf-power  contest  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States.  Accordingly,  it  is  vital 
that  Israel  remain  strong  and  capable  of 
maintaining  its  security. 

The  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  would 
prefer  an  imposed  settlement  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  an  effort  to  legitimize  its  own 
M'.d-East  presence.  But  there  may  be 
better  hopes  for  peace  today  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Soviets  share  our  own 
apprehension  that  the  crisis  can  spark 
a  third  world  war.  It  may  be  wishful 
thinking,  but  the  possibility  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

Nor  should  UJS.  policy  be  heavily  In- 
fluenced by  the  need  to  protect  Its  oil 
interests  in  the  Iididdle  East. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has 
received  less  than  2.5  percent  of  its  total 
oil  supply  from  the  Arab  countries.  In- 
cluding those  of  North  Africa.  Oil  In- 
come, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  matter  of 
paramount  concern  to  the  Arab  nations, 
comprising  an  estimated  90  percent  of 
foreign  exchange  receipts  for  most  Arab 
countries,  and  a  greater  part  of  national 
income  in  these  countries. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  after 
the  six-day  war  In  1967,  when  certain 
oil-producing  Arab  nations  severed  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  United  States, 
they  nevertheless  continued  selling  oil 
to  their  best  customer,  the  United  States. 
The  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 

I  believe  there  must  be  no  retreat  from 


the  policy,  to  which  the  President  com- 
mitted this  Nation  in  his  speech  of  Jan- 
uary 25,  1970.  that — 

The  United  Stntes  believes  thnt  peace  can 
be  based  only  on  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  that  agreement  can  be  achieved 
only  through  negotiations  between  them. 

The  United  States  must  take  the  lead 
in  securing  world  pressure  for  direct  ne- 
gotiations in  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  reference,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Israel  is  the  only  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East.  She  is  a  model  of 
self-goverrunent,  whose  individual  na- 
tionhood and  right  to  negotiate  on  her 
own  behalf  should  be  respected  by  all 
powers.  Of  course  Israel  realizes  that 
compromises  should  be  made.  My  point 
is  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  act  in 
her  own  behalf  and  make  her  own  com- 
promises. 

The  reason  for  direct  negotiations  wcs 
explained  by  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  Arthur  Goldberg, 
when  the  U.N.  Security  Council  adopted 
its  November  22.  1967.  resolution  on  pro- 
posals to  bring  about  a  "Just  and  lasting 
peace"  In  the  Middle  East.  He  said : 

History  shows  that  If  boundaries  are  to 
be  secure,  they  cannot  be  .  .  .  Imposed  from 
the  out  Ide:  they  must  be  worked  out  and 
recognized  by  the  parties  themselves  In  the 
process  of  making  peace  ...  It  was  a  clear 
premise  o(  the  U.S.  vote  on  the  November 
33  Resolution  that  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict must  be  the  parties  to  the  peace  ...  It 
Is  they  who.  sooner  or  later,  must  make  a 
settlement  .  .  .  Other  countries  can  help:  but 
the  time  when  even  great  nations  can  im- 
pose their  will  on  small  ones  is  long  past  .  .  ." 

■•The  Resolution  Is  not  self-executing  .  .  . 
It  states  general  principles  and  envisions 
"agreement"  on  specifics:  the  parties  must 
put  flesh  on  these  bare  bones  .  .  ." 

If  the  four  Powers,  either  singly  or  In 
combination,  seek  to  impose  a  settlement  on 
the  parties,  then  I  fear  their  efforts  will  fail. 
No  good  can  come  from  any  attempt  to  im- 
pose a  settlement.  On  the  contrary,  much 
mischief  may  result  from  such  an  enterpri  e. 
This  is  the  lesson  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
parUcularly  of  the  Suez  crisis  In  1966-57 
when  our  country  took  the  lead  in  Impos- 
ing a  settlement.  We  were  singularly  unsuc- 
ce  sful  in  achieving  the  Just  and  permanent 
peace  we  sought,  and  even  the  make-shift 
arrangements  of  1957  fell  apart  In  May  1967. 

In  his  recent  report  to  the  Congress, 
President  Nixon  declared: 

The  policy  of  this  AdmlnUtration  is  to  help 
strengthen  the  freedom  of  otber  naUons  to 
determine  their  own  futures. 

The  cold  war  must  be  scaled  down,  and 
no  cold  war  power  should  develop  the 
peace  plan. 

If  other  neutral  and  uninvolved  na- 
tions such  as  Iran,  Turkey  or  India  can 
usefully  participate  as  mediators  in  the 
negotiation  process,  and  are  acceptable 
t3  the  negotiating  parties,  then  I  think 
this  should  be  considered.  But  the  parties 
to  the  dispute,  and  they  alone,  should  be 
permitted  to  develop  the  terms  for  com- 
promise upon  which  a  peace  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East  will  stand. 

Any  "even-hsmded"  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Middle  East  must  certainly  nurture 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  those 
Arab  nations  which  wish  to  reciprocate 
the  friendship  and  live  in  peace.  Build- 
Ins  an  economically  strong  and  stable 
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Middle  East  wiU  insure  that  peace.  But 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Israel,  to 
whom  we  have  had  long  ties  of  friend- 
ship, respect  and  love  that  have  deep 
roots  here  in  the  United  States,  has 
proven  its  worthiness  to  stand  at  our 
right  hand. 

In  this  spirit.  I  applaud  the  President  s 
strong  pronouncement  of  January  25 
that— 

The  United  States  stands  by  its  friends. 
Israel  is  one  of  Its  friends. 

I  applaud  his  commitment  in  that 
speech  to  direct  negotiations  and  to  arms 
for  Israel  which  will  permit  it  to  defend 
the  safety  of  Its  people. 

The  President  has  also  declared  that 
the  objective  of  the  United  States  is  that 
of  "helping  the  people  of  the  Middle  East 
build  a  peaceful  and  productive  future." 
I  believe  we  all  share  this  goal,  and  that 
our  full  efforts  must  be  directed  to  its 
achievement. 

But  peace  in  the  Middle  East  will  never 
l>e  achieved  without  full  recognition  of 
the  nationhood  and  integrity  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  This  must  be  the  key  concern 
in  our  future  endeavors. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  GATES  COMMISSION  REPORT 
ON  AN  ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMED 
FORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  27.  1969,  President 
Nixon  created  an  Advisory  Commission 
to  develop  "a  comprehensive  plan  for 
eliminating  conscription  and  moving  to- 
ward an  all-volimteer  Armed  Force." 
ITie  Commission  was  chaired  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Gates, 
and  its  members  represent  a  wide  cross 
section  of  age,  race,  sex,  religion,  politi- 
cal affiliation,  and  occupation. 

Thomas  Curtis,  our  foraier  colleague; 
Frederick  Dent,  president  of  Mayfair 
Mills;  Milton  Friedman,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Crawford  Greenewalt,  chairman,  finance 
committee,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  ii 
Co.;  Alan  Greenspan,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Townsend-Greenspan  &  Co.;  Al- 
fred Gruenther,  former  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe;  Stephen  Herbits, 
Georgetown  University  law  student;  Rev. 
Theodore  Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre 
Dame;  Jerome  Holland,  president, 
Hampton  Institute;  John  Kemper,  head- 
master, Phillips  Academy;  Jearme  Noble, 
vice  president.  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women;  Laurls  Norstad,  former  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Europe;  W. 
Allen  Wallls.  president.  University   of 


Rochester,  and  Roy  WUkins,  executive 
director,  NAACP,  made  up  the  Commis- 
sion membership. 

The  Commission  submitted  Its  report 
and  recommendations  to  the  President 
oh  February  21. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  report  in  its  entirety.  It  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments at  $1.25  per  copy,  but  I  feel  It  is 
extremely  important  that  it  receive  each 
Member's  personal  attention,  and  thus  I 
plan  to  place  the  complete  report  into 
the  Record  over  the  next  several  days. 

Today  I  include  chapter  I  which  sums 
up  the  critical  questions  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  volimteer  army : 

Protxctinc  the  Free  Societt 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  a  pri- 
mary task  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
etates  has  been  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  of  a  society  established  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  justice.  Without  en- 
dangering the  nation's  security,  the  means 
of  defense  should  support  the  alms  of  the 
society. 

The  armed  forces  today  play  an  honorable 
and  important  part  in  promoting  the  na- 
tion's security,  as  they  have  since  our  free- 
doms were  won  on  the  battlefield  at  York- 
town.  A  fundamental  consideration  that  has 
guided  this  commission  Is  the  need  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  efTectiveness,  dignity 
and  status  of  the  armed  forces  so  they  may 
continue  to  play  their  proper  role. 

The  commission  has  not  attempted  to 
judge  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  the  na- 
tion requires.  Instead,  It  has  accepted  a 
range  of  estimates  made  for  planning  pur- 
poses which  anticipate  maintaining  a  total 
force  In  the  future  somewhere  between  two 
million  and  three  million  men. 

VOLUNTEER  FORCE  TTRGED 

We  unanimously  believe  that  the  nation's 
Interests  will  be  better  served  by  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  supported  by  an  eftectlve 
stand-by  draft,  than  by  a  mixed  force  of 
volunteers  and  conscripts;  that  steps  should 
be  taken  promptly  to  move  In  this  direction, 
and  that  the  first  indispensable  step  Is  to  re- 
move the  present  Inequity  in  the  pay  of  men 
serving  their  first  term  In  the  armed  forces. 

The  United  SUtes  has  relied  throughout 
history  on  a  voluntary  armed  force  except 
during  major  wars  and  since  1948.  A  return 
to  an  all-volunteer  force  will  strengthen  our 
freedoms,  remove  an  inequity  now  Imposed 
on  the  expression  of  the  patriotism  that  has 
never  been  lacking  among  our  youth,  pro- 
mote efficiency  of  the  armed  forces  and  en- 
hance their  dignity.  It  is  the  system  for 
maintaining  standing  forces  that  minimize 
Ooveriunent  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  determine  his  own  life  In 
accord  with  his  values. 

The  commission  bases  its  Judgments  on 
long-range  considerations  of  what  method 
of  recruiting  manpower  will  strengthen  our 
society's  foundations.  The  commission's 
members  have  reached  agreement  on  their 
recommendations  only  as  the  result  of  pro- 
longed study  and  searching  debate,  and  In 
spite  of  Initial  division. 

We  are,  of  course,  fully  aware  of  the  cur- 
rent and  frequently  emotional  public  de- 
bate on  national  priorities,  foreign  policy, 
and  the  military,  but  are  agreed  that  such 
Issues  stand  apart  from  the  question  of  when 
and  how  to  end  conscription. 

RECRUITMENT   PROBLEM 

To  judge  the  feasibility  of  an  all-volunteer 
force.  It  la  Important  to  grasp  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  recruitment  problem  In  the  next 
decade. 

If  con&eriptlon  Is  continued,  a  stable  mid- 
range   force   of  2.5   million  men    (sUghtly 


smaller  than  pre-Vletnam)  will  require  440,- 
000  new  enlisted  men  per  year.  To  maintain 
a  fully  voluntary  stable  force  of  the  same 
effective  strength,  taking  into  account  lower 
personnel  turnover,  we  estimate  that  not 
more  than  325,000  men  will  have  to  be  en- 
listed annually. 

In  recent  years,  about  600,000  men  a  year 
have  volunteered  only  because  of  the  threat 
of  the  draft,  the  best  estimates  are  that  at 
least  half^250,000  men — are  "true  volun- 
teers." Such  men  would  have  volunteered 
even  If  there  had  been  no  draft,  and  they 
did  volunteer  in  spite  of  an  entry  pay  that 
Is  roughly  60  per  cent  cf  the  amount  that 
men  of  their  age,  education,  and  training 
could  earn  in  civilian  life. 

The  often  Ignored  fact,  therefore,  IS  that 
our  present  armed  forces  are  made  up  pre- 
dominantly of  volunteers.  All  of  those  men 
who  have  more  than  four  years  of  service — 
8  per  cent  of  the  total — are  true  volunteers; 
and  so  are  at  least  a  third  of  those  with 
fewer  than  four  years  of  service. 

The  return  to  voluntary  means  of  raising 
and  maintaining  our  armed  forces  should 
be  seen  in  this  perspective.  With  true  volun- 
teers now  providing  some  250,000  enlisted 
men  annually,  a  fully  volunteer  force  of  2.5 
million  men  can  be  achieved  by  Improving 
pay  and  conditions  of  service  sufficiently  to 
induce  approximately  75,000  additional 
young  men  to  enlist  each  year  from  the  15 
mUUon  men  who  will  annually  turn  19  and 
who  will  meet  the  physical,  moral  and  men- 
tal requirements. 

A  voluntary  force  of  3  million  men  would 
require  400.000  enlistments  each  year,  or 
150.000  additional  volunteers  from  the  1.5 
million  eUgible  19-year  olds.  Smaller  forces 
would  require  fewer  than  75,000  additional 
volunteers  annually.  Reasonable  improve- 
ments m  pay  and  benefits  in  the  early  years 
of  service  should  Increase  the  number  of 
volunteers  by  these  amounts. 

EQUALXTT    IN    PAT    SOUGHT 

In  any  event,  such  Improvements  are 
called  for  on  the  ground  of  equality  alone. 
Because  conscription  has  been  used  to  pro- 
vide raw  recruits,  the  pay  of  men  entering 
the  services  has  been  kept  at  a  very  low  level. 

It  has  not  risen  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the 
pay  of  experienced  mlUtary  personnel,  and 
It  is  now  about  60  per  cent  of  comparable 
civilian  pay.  Similarly,  the  pay  of  first-term 
officers  has  not  been  kept  In  line  with  the 
pay  of  more  experienced  officers,  or  with  com- 
parable civilians. 

Correcting  this  ineqviity  for  first-term  en- 
listed men  and  first-term  officers  will  add 
about  $2.7-bllllon  to  the  defense  budget  in 
fiscal  1971.  Regardless  of  the  fate  of  the 
draft,  the  commission  strongly  recommends 
elimination  of  this  discrimination  against 
first-termers. 

If  the  commission's  recommendations  are 
put  Into  effect  for  fiscal  1971,  they  will  en- 
tall  a  budget  Increase  of  an  estimated  $3.3- 
bUllon  for  the  following  expenditures: 


[In  bUllons] 

Basic  pay   Increase $2.68 

Proficiency  pay -21 

Reserve  pay  Increase -IS 

Additional  Medical  Corps  expense .13 

Recruiting  ROTC  and  miscellaneous.-       .08 

Total   —  $3  24 

The  additional  proficiency  pay  Is  required 
to  attract  Individuals  In  the  first  term  with 
special  skills  and  talents.  The  additional  Re- 
serve pay  extends  the  increase  in  pay  pro- 
vided for  the  active-duty  forces  to  the  Re- 
serves, and  is  called  for  as  a  step  toward  a 
voluntary  Reserve. 

CHANCES  IN   MKDICAI.  CORPS 

The  additional  outlay  for  a  voluntary 
Medical  Corps  Is  for  Increased  pay  to  medi- 
cal officers,  for  medical  student  fellowships. 
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»nd.  wb«r«  poMlbl*.  for  contnctlng  with 
ciniUn  physician*  to  provide  medical  eerv- 
Icea  now  rendered  by  military  physlclAns. 

Becsuae  moat  oX  thla  budget  Increase  takes 
the  form  of  personal  Income  .  .  .  •S'iO-mll- 
lion  of  It  will  be  recovered  by  the  Treasury 
in  Federal  Income  tax  collecUona.  The  net 
tncrenae  In  the  budget  In  llscal  1971.  after 
taking  these  tax  collections  Into  account, 
will  be  •'J.7-blUlon. 

The  commission  recommends  that  these 
additional  funds  be  provided  effective  July 
1.  1970.  We  Helleve.  on  the  basis  of  our  study, 
that  the  increased  pay  and  other  recom- 
mended Improvements  in  personnel  manage- 
ment wUl  provide  enough  additional  volun- 
teers during  the  transition  to  achieve  an 
all- volunteer  force  by  July  1.  1971. 

When  force  leveU  are  stabilized,  the  addi- 
tional expenditures  needed  In  the  transition 
to  a  voluntary  force  will  be  partly  offset  by 
savings  engendered  through  lower  turnover 
and  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  persons 
In  training  status. 

■tnwrr  kstimatxs 

Combining  the  expenditures  to  eliminate 
the  present  inequltv  for  first-termers  and 
other  steps  necessary  to  move  to  an  all-volun- 
teer force  with  the  savings  that  will  accrue, 
the  commission  estimates  that  the  added 
budget  required  to  maintain  a  fully  vol- 
untary force  on  a  stable,  continuing 
basis  Is:  •l.&-bllllon  for  a  2-mllllon-man 
force;  ft2.1-blUlon  for  a  2.5-mllUon-man 
force;    MO-    •    •    •    force. 

These  are  net  amoimts.  reflecting  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  collections  that  would  be 
recovered. 

Although  the  budgetary  expense  of  a  vol- 
unteer armed  force  will  be  higher  than  for 
the  present  mixed  force  of  volunteers  and 
conscripts,  the  actual  cost  will  be  lower.  This 
seemingly  paradoxical  statement  Is  true  be- 
catise  many  of  the  costs  of  manning  our 
armed  forces  today  are  hidden  and  are  not 
reflected  in  the  budget. 

Men  who  are  forced  to  serve  In  the  mili- 
tary at  artificially  low  pay  are  actually  pay- 
ing a  form  of  tax  which  subsidizes  those  In 
society  who  do  not  serve.  Furthermore,  the 
output  of  the  civilian  economy  Is  reduced  be- 
cause more  men  serve  In  the  military  than 
would  be  required  for  an  all-volunteer  force 
of  the  same  strength. 

This  coat  docs  not  show  up  In  the  budget. 
Neither  does  the  loss  In  output  resulting 
from  the  disruption  in  the  Uvea  of  young  men 
who  do  not  serve.  Neither  do  the  costs  borne 
by  those  men  who  serve,  but  who  rearrange 
poaalbUlty  of  being  drafted.  Taking  these 
hidden  and  neglected  costs  Into  account,  the 
actual  coet  to  the  nation  of  an  all-volunteer 
force  wlU  be  lower  than  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent force. 

■OLS     OF     RESEXVZS 

The  oommlaslon  has  attempted  to  allow 
for  the  uncertainties  of  the  future.  In  the 
•vent  of  a  national  emergency  requiring  a 
rapid  Increase  In  the  number  of  men  under 
arms,  the  flrst  recourse  should  be  to  Ready 
Reserves,  Including  the  National  Guard.  Like 
the  active  their  lives  in  response  to  the  duty 
forces,  these  Reserves  can  and  shotild  be  re- 
cnilted  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Whatever  advantages  may  be  claimed  for 
it.  conscription  cannot  provide  emergency 
forces;  It  takes  many  months  of  training  for 
civilians  to  become  soldiers.  However,  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  poaatblUty  of  an  emergency  re- 
quiring a  major  Increase  In  forces  over  an 
extended  parted,  we  recommend  that  ma- 
cblnery  be  created  for  a  stuidby  draft,  to 
take  effect  by  act  of  Congress  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President. 

The  draft  has  been  an  accepted  feature  of 
American  life  for  a  generation,  and  its  elimi- 
nation will  represent  still  another  major 
change  In  a  society  much  buffeted  by  change 
and  alarmed  by  violent  attacks  on  the  es- 
tablished order.  Tet  the  status  quo  can  be 


changed  constructively,  and  the  society  Im- 
proved peacefully,  by  responsible  and  re- 
.sponslve  government. 

DRAFT   CAUL   COSTLT 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  the  commission 
hus  deliberated  and  arrived  at  lU  •  •  • 
conscription  may  have  been  In  World 
World  War  II,  It  has  revealed  many  disad- 
vantages In  the  past  generation.  It  has  been 
a  costly.  lneqult.ible  and  divisive  procedure 
for  recruiting  men  for  the  armed  forces. 

It  has  Imposed  heavy  burdens  on  a  small 
minority  of  young  men  while  easing  slightly 
the  tax  burden  on  the  rest  of  us.  It  has  intro- 
duced needless  uncertainty  Into  the  lives  of 
all  our  young  men. 

It  has  burdened  draft  boards  with  painful 
decisions  about  who  shall  be  compelled  to 
serve  and  who  shall  be  deferred.  It  has  weak- 
ened the  political  fabric  of  our  society  and 
Impaired  the  delicate  web  of  shared  values 
that  alone  enables  a  free  society  to  exist. 

These  coeu  of  conscription  would  have  to 
be  borne  If  they  were  a  necessary  price  for 
defending  our  peace  and  security.  They  are 
Intolerable  when  there  is  an  alternative  con- 
sistent with  our  basic  national  values. 

STEPS  am:  listed 
The  alternative  !»  an  all-volunteer  force, 
and  the  commission  recommends  these  steps 
.  toward  It: 

1.  Raise  the  average  level  of  basic  pay  for 
military  personnel  In  the  flrst  two  years  of 
service  from  $180  a  month  to  9315  a  month, 
the  Increase  to  become  effective  on  July  1. 
1970.  This  Involves  an  increase  In  total  com- 
pensation (Including  the  value  of  food,  lodg- 
ing, clothing  and  fringe  benefiU)  from  $301  a 
month  to  $437  a  month.  The  basic  pay  of 
officers  In  the  flrst  two  years  should  be  raised 
from  an  average  of  $438  a  month  to  $578  a 
month,  and  their  total  compensation  from 
$717  a  month  to  $8<S9  a  month. 

2.  Make  comprehensive  Improvements  In 
conditions  of  military  service  and  In  recruit- 
ing as  set  forth  elsewhere  in  the  report. 

3.  Establish  a  stand-by  draft  system  by 
June  30,  1971,  to  be  activated  by  Joint  res- 
olution. 


YEAR-ROUND  DAYLIGHT  SAVINO 
TIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosm>)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Idea 
of  year-round  daylight  saving  time  is 
attracting  considerable  attention  around 
the  country,  principally  because  of  grow- 
ing public  apprehension  about  walking 
the  streets  of  our  crime-infested  cities 
after  dark. 

Crime  statistics  clearly  show  that  the 
Incidence  of  street  robberies  and  mug- 
gings Increases  significantly  after  dark. 
In  Washington.  D.C..  for  example,  the 
peak  hours  for  street  crimes  in  July  are 
8  to  10  p.m.  In  October,  as  darkness 
comes  earlier,  the  peak  hours  move  for- 
ward to  7  to  8  p.m.  And  in  December,  the 
hours  are  5  to  6  pjn. 

This  verifies  the  opinion  of  most  law 
enforcement  ofQcers  that  criminals  wait 
until  dark  to  attack  people  on  the  streets. 
During  the  winter  months,  millions  of 
Americans  must  leave  their  offices  and 
travel  home  after  dark.  Unfortunately. 
many  of  these — particularly  women — 
will  be  victims  of  attack— crimes  which 
might  be  avoided  if  they  could  reach 
home  at  an  earlier  hour. 

If  daylight  saving  time  were  In  effect 
on  a  year-round  basis.  Instead  of  just 


during  the  April  thiough  October  period, 
the  great  bulk  of  our  uiban  workers  and 
shoppers  could  be  safely  home  before 
full  darkness  sets  in.  In  mid-December, 
for  example,  sunset  would  be  postponed 
from  5  luitll  about  6  p.m. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  for  myself 
and  10  colleagues  a  bill  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
3-month  study  of  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time.  If  that  study  indicates  the  con- 
cept is  attractive,  the  bill  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  Institute  a  2-year  trial 
period  of  year-round  daylight  time. 

Great  Britain  is  now  in  the  second  win- 
ter of  a  3-year  experiment  with  year- 
round  daylight  time.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  the  study  proposed 
in  this  bill  would  be  to  gain  detailed  In- 
formation on  the  British  experience  to 
date. 

Joining  me  in  cosponsoring  this  meas- 
ure are  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr. 
Gallagher,  Mr.  Gxtde,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
LowENSTEiN,  Mr.  MooRHEAO,  Mr.  Ottin- 
CER,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  WHiTKHmsT,  and 
Mr.  Halpern. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time  which  need 
examination.  Among  these  would  be  in- 
creased traffic  safety  as  a  result  of  having 
the  peak  evening  traffic  hours  during 
dtiylight  rather  than  after  dark.  There 
also  would  be  social  benefits  to  the  public 
in  terms  of  more  leisure  time  for  fam- 
ilies during  daylight  hours,  and  more  af- 
ter-school playtime  for  children.  Winter 
daylight  time  also  would  eliminate  the 
nationwide  confusion  and  expense  which 
surround  the  twice  yearly  readjustment 
of  communications  and  transportation 
schedules. 

We  believe  that  this  concept  is  worthy 
of  a  detailed  study  and  hopefully  trial 
period. 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
485 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  HocAif)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its 
birth  almost  22  years  ago,  Israel  and 
America  have  been  the  closest  friends 
and  allies.  Setting  aside  our  longstand- 
ing friendship  with  this  small,  but 
hardy,  outpost  of  democracy,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  Israel  is  America's 
most  valuable  asset  in  the  Middle  East, 
consistently  withstanding  Soviet  and 
Communist  efforts  for  domination.  Bear- 
ing both  thoughts  in  mind.  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  over  the  re- 
cent trend  of  events  In  the  Middle  East. 
the  possible  change  of  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment toward  Israel,  and  the  effect  it 
may  have  on  the  future  of  this  ally. 

Following  Israel's  birthday  last  spring, 
I  was  happy  to  be  among  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives supporting  a  "declaration  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,"  which  af- 
firmed the  support  of  those  Members  for 
direct  face-to-face  negotiations  between 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel  as  the  only 
way  by  which  a  true  lasting  peace  can 
be  achieved  in  the  Middle  East,  and  ex- 
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pressed  our  opposition  to  "any  attempt 
by  outside  powers  to  Impose  halfway 
measures  not  conducive  to  a  permanent 
peace."  That  declaration  went  on  to 
read : 

To  ensure  direct  negotiations  and  to  ae- 
cure  a  contractual  peace  settlement,  freely 
and  sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, the  United  SUtes  should  oppose  aU 
pressures  upon  Israel  to  withdraw  pre- 
maturely and  unconditionally  from  any  of 
the  territories  which  Israel  now  administers. 

After  the  sUtement  by  SecreUry  of 
SUte  Rogers  on  December  9,  1969,  in 
which  our  administration's  policies  ap- 
peared to  be  wavering  from  our  position 
of  noninterference  and  direct  negotia- 
tions, and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  areas 
of  settlement,  I  felt  compelled  to  Join 
with  colleagues  in  sponsoring  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

H.  Con.  Rss.  485 

Whereas  deep  concern  has  been  aroused  by 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  December  9  making  cer- 
tain proposals  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States:  and 

Whereas  such  statement  of  the  Secretary 
at  State  has  been  understood  as  contrary  to 
the  previous  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Middle  East  and  to  the  expressed  senti- 
ment of  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  promotion  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  should  be  to  exert  Its  best  ef- 
forts to  arrange  for  direct,  face-to-face  nego- 
tiations between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States;  and,  further,  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  power  should 
attempt  to  Impose  a  settlement  In  the 
Middle  East  nor  attempt  to  induce  a  settle- 
ment other  than  through  direct,  face-to- 
face  negotiations  between  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States. 

Also,  on  Januai-y  29,  1970,  I  signed  a 
declaration  in  support  of  direct,  unham- 
pered negotiations,  which  further  ex- 
pressed my  sentiments  that  "It  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
or  in  the  service  of  world  peace  to  create 
the  impression  that  Israel  will  be  left 
defenseless  in  the  face  of  the  continuing 
flow  of  sophisticated  offensive  arma- 
ments to  the  Arab  nations"  and  adhering 
to  the  principle  that  the  strength  of  Is- 
rael must  not  be  impaired. 

The  recent  sale  of  over  100  Jet  fighters 
by  Prance  to  Libya,  following  Prance's 
refusal  to  deliver  Jets  to  Israel  after  re- 
ceiving payments,  should  certainly  make 
It  clear  to  all  of  us  that  America  may  be 
the  only  nation  Israel  can  look  to  for  as- 
sistance in  her  effort  to  remain  an  inde- 
pendent and  democratic  nation. 

With  fiuther  deterioration  of  the  sit- 
uation, particularly  the  latest  terroristic 
tactics  of  Arab  forces  In  sabotaging  air- 
liners carrying  passengers,  including 
Americans,  bound  for  Israel,  Israel  is, 
today,  very  much  in  need  of  and  deserves 
America's  reassurance  that  we  will  stand 
beside  her. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  positive  and  immediate 
steps  to  provide  Israel  with  the  assist- 
ance she  needs,  material  and  otherwise, 
to  keep  the  spirit  of  democracy  alive  in 
that  piiart  of  the  worid. 
CXVI 290— Part  4 


PANEL    OPPOSES    TIMBER    SUPPLY 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  a  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  environmental  ex- 
perts issued  a  thoughtful  statement  in 
opposition  to  the  'Hmber  Supply  Act 
which  this  House  will  consider  on  Thurs- 
day, February  26,  1970.  The  panel  in- 
cludes: 

Prof.  Stuart  Udall.  visiting  professor, 
Yale  School  of  Forestry. 

Mr.  Julien  McCaull,  program  coordi- 
nator. Center  for  Biology  of  Natural  Sys- 
tems, Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Prof.  Paul  Ehrlich,  professor  of  biol- 
ogy, Stanford  Uiiiversity. 

Mr.  Eugene  P.  Odum.  director.  Insti- 
tute of  Ecology,  Altxmni  Foundation, 
University  of  Georgia. 

Prof.  Donald  Aitken,  professor  of  phys- 
ics. Stanford  University. 

Prof.  John  Hewlett,  associate  professor 
of  forestry.  University  of  Georgia. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Watt,  professor  of  ecol- 
ogy. University  of  California  at  Davis. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Pfeifer.  professor  of  plant 
physiology.  University  of  Montana. 

Prof.  Douglas  Chapman,  director  for 
Quantitative  Science  in  Forestry,  Fish- 
ery, and  Wildlife,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Prof.  Richard  Gale,  vice  chairman,  en- 
viroiunental  specialist,  department  of 
sociology.  University  of  Oregon. 

Prof.  Richard  Sill,  associate  professor 
of  physics.  University  of  Nevada. 

The  panel  stated  that  we  shall  pay  the 
dear  price  of  environmental  degradation 
if  we  acquiesce  in  the  Improvidence  of 
those  who  manifest  little  concern  for  our 
national  forests. 

Their  statement  is  as  follows : 

This  week  Congress  shall  consider  H.R. 
12025,  the  Timber  Supply  Act,  a  WU  which 
gravely  threatens  the  preservation  of  a  most 
precious  national  treasure — our  national  for- 
ests and  wilderness  areas. 

The  bill  requires  all  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  National  Forest  Timber  to  be  deposited 
in  a  special  High  Yield  Timber  fund,  the 
proceeds  of  which  may  be  used  solely  to  In- 
crease logging  In  the  National  Forests.  The 
deslrv  to  Increase  National  Forest  timber 
production  Is  bought  at  a  high  price.  Specif- 
ically: 

(1)  The  bill  Is  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960 
(16  use,  628-531)  which  wisely  provided 
that  the  National  Forests  serve  equally  as 
areas  of  outdoor  recreation,  range  lands, 
timber  growth,  watershed,  and  wildlife  and 
fish  conservation.  Supporters  of  the  bill  esti- 
mate that  in  1970,  $229  million  would  be  fed 
Into  the  High  Yield  Timber  Fund,  a  figure 
which  represents  62%  of  the  total  Forest 
Service  budget  estimate  of  $372  million. 
Thus  only  38"!^  of  the  Forestry  Service  budget 
would  be  available  for  the  four  other  pur- 
poses which  <3ongT«88  designated  the  National 
Forests  to  serve. 

(2)  The  bill  represents  a  dangerous  threat 
to  some  of  our  most  scenic  wilderness  areas. 
It  defines  as  "commercial  forest  land"  (Sec- 
tion 3)  de  facto  wilderness  areas  hitherto 
protected  by  their  inaccesslblUty.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  develop 
these  lan<lB  Into  "optimum  timber  produc- 
tivity" (Section  7). 


(3)  Intensive  forestry  to  be  practiced  In 
all  areas  designated  as  commercial  forest 
lands  threatens  Irreparable  ecological  dam- 
age. The  harvesting  of  timber  for  short-run 
maximum  yield  may  weU  add  another  dis- 
graceful chapter  In  this  country's  history  of 
explolUng  Its  natural  resources. 

The  High  Yield  Timber  Fund  purports  to 
solve  a  national  timber  shortage  crisis.  The 
bare  facts  are  that  no  timber  shortage  exists 
at  the  present  time.  Although  fears  of  such 
a  shortage  were  raised  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1969,  when  timber  prices  rose 
precipitously,  the  rise  In  prices  was  never 
traced  to  a  timber  shortage.  Current  prices 
are  normalized  at  1968  levels.  Fears  that 
high  timljer  prices  will  handicap  the  nation  s 
housing  program  are  unwarranted.  The 
highest  costs  of  housing  are  tight  money  and 
labor.  Lumber  constitutes  less  than  10%  of 
the  costs  of  the  mass-produced,  multi-unit 
dwellings  on  which  the  present  administra- 
tion proposes  to  concentrate  its  efforts  to 
solve  the  housing  shortage. 

The  Timber  Supply  Act  sacrifices  the  envi- 
ronmental quality  of  an  area  equal  to  ap- 
proximately 10%  of  the  surface  area  of  the 
United  States  In  return  for  supposed  "eco- 
nomic beneflts."  Painfully,  we  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  these  "economic  benefits"  on  the  tar- 
nished faces  of  ovir  cities,  on  the  fouled  sands 
of  our  beaches,  in  our  polluted  rivers  and 
streams,  and  in  the  air  we  must  breathe.  An 
area  in  our  National  Forest  the  size  of  the  en- 
tire state  of  New  Jersey  remains  in  a  state  of 
deforestation.  With  every  passing  year,  this 
denuded  land  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  salvage;  yet  the  present  blU,  by  diverting 
funds  to  commercial  logging,  may  well  seal 
Its  fate. 

As  the  President  recently  stated  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  "The  answer  is 
not  to  abandon  growth,  but  to  redirect  It." 
Thus,  while  we  realize  the  economic  neces- 
sity of  sustained  timber  production,  we 
insist  that  these  economic  goals  axe  not 
incompatible  with  environmental  quality. 
Incumbent  upon  us  Lb  a  long  term  National 
direst  timber  policy  consonant  with  the 
Multiple  Use  Act  that  provides  both  for  the 
timber  needs  of  the  nation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  National  Forests.  The  Timber 
Supply  Act  provides  neither.  Should  we 
acquiesce  to  the  Improvidence  of  those  who 
manifest  Uttle  concern  for  our  National  For- 
ests, we  shall  pay  the  dear  price  of  environ- 
mental degradation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  further 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  splendid  analysis  of  HJl.  12025  which 
was  competently  prepared  by  the  Yale 
Legislative  Services  of  the  Yale  Law 
School. 

This  document  is  but  one  of  many 
which  the  Yale  Legislative  Services  has 
prepared  to  assist  legislators  on  every 
level  of  government  better  deal  with  the 
complicated  issues  which  daily  confront 
them.  These  knowledgeable  and  com- 
petent young  men  and  women  demon- 
strate clearly  the  opportunities  which 
exist  today  for  meaningful  contribution 
to  the  governmental  process  here  in 
Washington  and  in  every  State  house 
and  city  hall.  In  many  cases,  this  group 
of  men  and  women  has  provided  the  very 
best  evidence  required  by  any  fair- 
minded  legislator,  to  assist  in  formulat- 
ing his  Judgment  upon  a  particular  piece 
of  legislation.  This  example  of  their  work 
provides  to  every  Member  of  this  House 
ample  material  upon  which  to  base  his 
judgment  when  the  debate  and  vote  oc- 
curs on  Thursday  of  ttiis  week. 

The  Yale  Legislative  Service|  study  <rf 
HJl.  12025  Is  as  follows: 
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Analtsu  or  H.R.  ia025.  S.  1832 
This  bill  appcAn  to  Involve  the  conflict- 
ing Interest*  of  protecting  the  National  For- 
eets  and  of  providing  adequate  supplies  of 
materials  for  the  housing  industry  and  other 
users  of  wood.  The  bill  therefore  may  appear 
to  present  the  dilemma  of  having  to  choose 
beoween  legltmate  and  unreconcllable  public 
iiiierests.  This  Is.  however,  a  false  dilemma, 
(or  future  lumber  needs  can  be  provided 
without  damaging  the  National  Forests  In 
the  ways  this  bill  would. 

I.      THC     BILL 

The  object  of  this  bill  Is  to  Increase  the 
harvest  of  timber  from  the  National  Forests : 
Its  mala  provisions  are  as  follows. 

It  establlshee  a  High  Tield  Timber  Fund 
Into  which  will  be  paid  all  receipts  (save 
those  already  committed  elsewhere)  from 
sales  of  timber  on  the  national  forest,  (est. 
239  m  in  1970) 

Money  from  the  fund  will  be  used  to  In- 
crease the  yield  of  the  National  Forests 
through  "intensive  forestry  practices"  which 
are  detailed  in  the  bill 

The  money  Is  to  be  spent  on  "commercial 
forest  lands".  "Commercial  forest  lands"  are 
defined  by  the  bill  to  be  all  thoee  lands  not 
currently  withdrawn  from  lumber  use  by 
statute  or  administrative  order. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed 
to  revise  the  allowable  cut  i  the  quantity  of 
timber  allowed  to  be  harvested  each  year 
from  the  National  Forests)  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  Increased  timber  yields  expected 
from  application  of  the  measures  authorized 
by  the  bill. 

Money  spent  under  the  bill  is  to  be  spent 
subject  to  and  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Multiple  Use  Act. 

n.  THE  ABCUMKNTS  FO*  THE  Bn.L 

A.  Price  increases 

The  original  Impetus  for  this  bill  was  the 
sudden  rise  In  the  price  of  lumber  In  early 
1969  by  levels  of  15%  to  Ib'^c  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  lumber.'  The  two  princi- 
pal groups  which  claimed  to  be  Injured  were: 
( 1 )  the  users  of  wood  products  such  as  the 
construction  Industry,  and  particularly  the 
home-builders:  (3)  the  timber  companies, 
who  complained  of  various  dislocations  con- 
nected with  the  price  increases.  These  in- 
cluded lack  of  adequate  supplies  of  timber 
and  excessive  mid  prices  at  federal  timber 
sales. 

The  bill  rests  on  the  presumption  that  a 
principal  cause  of  the  price  rise  was  a  short- 
age of  timber  available  for  cutting.-  This 
presumption  Is  subject  to  major  qualifica- 
tion which  the  supporters  of  the  bill  con- 
ceded. It  was  admitted  at  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  and  elsewhere  that  a  number  of  fac- 
tors coincided  to  contribute  to  the  price 
Increae^:  extended  bad  teeattier  which  im- 
peded logging,  a  boxcar  shortage  which  pre- 
vented supplies  from  reaching  markets,  a 
temporarily  low  capacity  of  producers  to 
■process  timber  (attributable  to  an  earlier  In- 
dustrial recession  which  forced  out  many 
smaller  producers),  increased  exports,  and 
other  factors.'  Witnesses  were  unable  to  eval- 
uate the  relative  effects  of  each  of  these  ad- 
mittedly Important  causes. 

However,  In  the  past  nine  months  lumber 
prices  have  fallen  nearly  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
they  rose.  At  the  end  of  1969  the  prices  were 
at  or  near  their  1968  levels.'  The  fall  in  prices 
is  attributed  to  the  measures  which  were 
taken  to  cure  the  short-term  causes  of  the 
price  rlae.  and  also  to  a  decline  in  construc- 
tion attributed  to  the  credit  squeeze. 

B.  Long-term  timber  protpectt 

Much  of  the  testimony  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  this  bill  con- 
cerned the  long-term  prospects  for  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  timber.  The  slgulflcance 

Footnotes  at  end  o<  articls. 


of  these  estimates,  vague  as  they  were.  Is 
that  with  the  funding  which  this  bill  seeks 
to  provide,  the  National  Forests  will  only  bs 
able  to  provide  approx^mately  half  of  the 
projected  Increase  In  demand.  In  1968  the 
Uiilied  States  domestic  economy  used  40.9 
billion  board  feet  (BBF).'  which  was  met  by 
a  supply  of  37.0  BBF  from  domestic  produc- 
tion and  a  39  BBF  excess  of  Imports  over 
exports.-  Different  witnesses  made  different 
estimates  about  timber  needs  in  the  future. 
The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  demand 
win  Incresise  close  to  SO',  by  1985  and  nearly 
double  by  the  year  3000. >  This  is  a  level  of 
Increase  between  17  to  20  BBF  feet  by  1985 
and  close  to  40  BBF  by  the  year  2000.  The 
largest  part  of  the  predicted  increase  In  de- 
maud  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  new 
housing  construction  will  double  to  meet  the 
goals  of  the  1968  Housing  Act.  vastly  In- 
creasing timber  demand.  While  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  In  his  testimony  avoided 
making  a  clear  cut  prediction  of  the  effect 
of  the  bill's  funding,  he  estimated  a  maxi- 
mum of  increased  production  eventually  re- 
sulting from  the  bill  of  5.8  BBF.»  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  might  make  possible  salvage  of 
up  to  5  BBF  annually  of  fallen  or  diseased 
timber,  according  to  other  Forest  Service 
testimony.'  This  means  an  eventual  maxi- 
mum Increased  production.  If  all  goes  well, 
of  10.8  BBF,  a  level  double  that  of  the  present 
production  levels  within  the  National  Forests. 
Put  against  a  projected  17  to  30  BBF  of  need 
it  Is  clear  that  this  bill,  even  If  It  Is  optionally 
successful,  would  not  bring  about  attainment 
of  projected  future  timber  demands. 

As  seen  from  above,  the  bill  is  based  on 
an  assumption  that  major  Increases  In  the 
rate  of  housing  construction  will  vastly  In- 
crease demands  for  timber.  As  has  been 
shown,  even  If  that  assumption  Is  true.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  bill  will  meet  the  suted 
need.  But  It  Is  also  highly  doubtful  that  this 
major  Increase  In  demand  will  materialize. 
While  the  nation's  critical  need  for  more 
housing  cannot  be  doubted,  the  level  of 
building  that  supp<^rters  of  the  bill  based 
their  projected  demand  on  (2.6  million  new 
units  a  year)  has  never  been  approached  In 
this  country.  Failure  to  attain  It  In  the  fu- 
ture could  easily  result  from  all  sorts  of  rea- 
sons having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  ma- 
terials shortages,  lack  of  skilled  construction 
labor,  site  and  design  problems,  and  most 
crucially,  lack  of  adequate  construction 
credit,  the  culprit  In  the  present  housing 
construction  squeeze. 

Moreover,  there  Is  some  question  that  even 
If  this  level  of  construction  Is  met  It  would 
result  In  that  significant  an  Increase  In  total 
consumption  of  wood  products.  For  the  past 
seventy  years,  the  total  annual  consumption 
of  timber  has  t>een  almost  static:  In  1967  It 
was  two  BBF  less  than  in  1900-  Further. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  commit- 
ted to  a  program  of  changing  over  housing 
construction  techniques  to  mass  production 
and  pre-fabrlcatlon  and  much  of  the  need 
for  new  housing  is  for  multi-unit,  not  single 
family  dwellings  Mass  produced  and  multi- 
unit  dwellings  utilize  less  than  half  as  much 
timber  as  single  family  houses."  Consider- 
able opportunities  exist  for  eliminating  waste 
of  wood  In  both  the  logging  and  the  con- 
struction Industries  and  It  Is  technologically 
possible  to  make  use  of  parts  of  trees  such 
as  crowns  and  limbs  which  are  now  dis- 
carded." It  Is  also  argued  by  opponents  of 
the  bin  that  It  Is  possible  to  use  metal  and 
other  wood  substitutes  In  place  of  wood  In 
bousing  construction.  That  particular  argu- 
ment, however,  is  less  compelling,  wood  la  a 
renewable  product  while  metals  and  other 
substitutes  generally  are  not.  making  wood 
an  ecologically  preferable  material  for  con- 
struction assuming  that  it  is  readily  avail- 
able. 

In  general  what  this  analysis  shows  Is  that 
tb«  demand  for  tlmt>er  projected  by  tbe 
boualng    and    timber    Industries   ttaa    bean 


created  by  using  the  worst  possible  set  of 
assumptions;  that  Is,  that  there  will  be  no 
change  In  construction  techniques  and  that 
the  nation  will  construct  housing  nt  an 
annual  rate  of  3.6  million  units  through  1980. 
A  more  realistic  set  of  assumptions  as  to 
levels  of  housing  construction  and  future 
butlding  techniques  would  undoubtedly  show 
a  much  less  pressing  future  timber  demand 
and  a  much  less  pressing  need  for  the  bill 
thut  need  supposedly  demands. 

ni.    THE    NATIONAL    FORESTS 

A.  Introduction 

There  are,  however,  some  real  needs  for 
investment  in  the  national  forests.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  are  major  en- 
\ironmental  dangers  to  be  guarded  against, 
particularly  the  environmental  consequences 
of  this  bill.  To  understand  both,  some  back- 
ground Is  necessary. 

B.  Background 

The  Forest  Service,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  administers  183  million  acres 
of  publicly-owned  National  Forest  lands  in 
Uie  United  States."  97  million  acres  are  con- 
sidered potential  commercial  forests  and  the 
remainder  is  unavailable  for  timber  harvest- 
ing mainly  because  of  the  Inability  of  the 
land  to  produce  commercially  usable  timber. 
While  these  97  million  acres  are  19'';  of  the 
nation's  total  commercial  forest  land,  they 
provided  approximately  30';-  of  Its  domestic 
timber  production  in  1968.'* 

The  MulUple  Use — Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960  (16  use  528-531)  Is  the  key  statute 
governing  the  administration  of  National 
Forest  lands.  It  names  five  uses  which  the 
National  Forests  are  to  serve — outdoor  recre- 
ation, range,  timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife 
and  fish  -none  of  which  are  to  be  accorded 
preference  over  another.  The  Act  also  requires 
the  harvest  of  timber  from  the  National  For- 
ests to  be  on  a  sustained — yield  basis— mean- 
ing roughly  that  it  may  not  be  cut  at  a  faster 
rate  than  It  Is  replaced.  The  Forest  Service 
procedure  for  selling  National  Forest  timber 
Is  first  to  determine  what  timber  may  be  cut 
and  then  to  establish  a  minimum  bid  and 
offer  It  for  sale  at  auction. 

C.  Timber  production  in  the  national  forests 
Witnesses  at  the  hearings  criticized  the 
Forest  Service  as  inefficient  because  Its  com- 
mercial timber  harvest  Is  proportionately  less 
than  on  the  lands  of  private  timber  com- 
panles'=  This  inefficiency  Is  attributed  In 
part  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  make  the  necessary  In- 
vestments—road building,  thinning  and 
pruning,  etc. — to  increase  timber  produc- 
tion." Admittedly,  timber  production  In  the 
National  Forests  could  have  been  greater  with 
larger  Congressional  appropriations  for  Just 
that  purp>ose.  But  timber  productivity  Is  only 
one  of  five  equally  Important  purposes  under 
the  Multiple  Use  Act  which  the  National 
Forests  must  serve.  It  Is  Inappropriate  to 
compare  the  Forest  Service,  under  the  ex- 
press duty  to  provide  necessary  recreation, 
watershed,  wildlife  and  grazing  uses  all  of 
which  may  be  contrary  to  timber  produc- 
tivity with  private  timber  companies  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  maximize  lumber  pro- 
duction. The  Multiple  Use  Act  specifically 
states  that  Its  object  Is  ".  .  .  not  necessarily 
the  combination  of  uses  that  will  give  the 
greatest  dollar  return  or  the  greatest  unit 
output."  '•  While  the  Forest  Service  may  pre- 
serve a  stand  of  timber  to  provide  a  wildlife 
habitat  a  private  timber  company  will  cut 
tbe  stand  to  Increase  timber  productivity. 

A  second  reason  for  lower  Forest  Service 
timber  productivity  Is  that  much  National 
Forest  land  Is  In  low  productivity  areas  such 
as  hlgh-altltude  locations  which  private 
companies  would  not  purchase.'" 

D.  Actual  forest  tervice  needs 
Nevertheless  the  lack  of  funds  has  handi- 
capped tbe  Forest  BervlM  In  optimally  man- 
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aging  the  National  Forests.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice estimates  that  It  hw  a  backlog  of 
unflnanced  Investment  opportunities  of  8866 
million  in  timber  stand  improvements  which 
would  yield  a  very  favorable  rate  of  return.'' 
There  are  two  main  needs  here,  the  need  to 
reforest  millions  of  acres  currently  unfor- 
ested  or  unsatlffactorlly  stocked  and  the 
need  to  carry  out  thinning  and  pruning  to 
Improve  site  quality.  The  need  for  and  the 
desirability  of  these  two  steps,  assuming 
they  were  not  used  as  a  Justification  for  In- 
creaFlng  the  allowable  cut,  was  unchallenged 
In  the  hearings. 

IV.     WHT     THE     BILL    SHOtTLn.   BE    DEFEATED 

A.  The  threat  to  multiple-use 
The  principal  fault  of  the  bill  Is  that  It  Is 
destructive  of  the  multiple-use  concept  for 
the  National  Forests.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
witnesses  who  favored  this  bill  objected  to 
the  Multiple  Use  Act  and  urged  that  the 
National  Forests  be  managed  mainly  for  tim- 
ber production."  Although  the  bill  was 
worded  to  require  that  measures  taken  un- 
der the  Act  be  In  conformity  with  the  Multi- 
ple Use  Act  the  blU  is  still  hostile  to  tbe 
Multiple  Use  concept  In  several  Important 
ways:  (1)  By  segregaUng  61.5%  of  the 
Forest  Services  estimated  budget  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  only  one  of  tbe  five  values, 
leaving  the  remaining  38.5%  to  the  other 
four,  the  bill  gives  timber  sales  a  large  actual 
priority  over  the  four  other  purposes  com- 
bined. (1970  budget  estimates  for  the  Forest 
Service  programs  In  tbe  national  forests 
totaled  8372  million''  while  estimated  In- 
come to  the  high  yield  timber  fund  Is  8229 
million.'*  Thus  the  61.6%.)  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  sUted  In  a  letter  to  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  that  If  funds  were 
ear-marked  In  this  manner  for  a  specific 
purpose  there  could  t>e  difficulty  In  financing 
tbe  other  programs  for  outdoor  recreation, 
wildlife,  forage  and  water  production." 
While  some  supporters  of  the  bill  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  segregated  fundfe  would 
be  m  addition  to  normal  Forest  Service  ap- 
propriations *•  this  position  Is  at  best  a  pious 
hope.  It  Is  Impossible  to  believe  that  In  this 
year  of  tight  Inflation,  anyone  Is  seriously 
contemplating  an  Increase  In  the  total  ap- 
propriation to  the  Forest  Service  of  8229 
million  or  anywhere  near  that  amount.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  timber  fund  does  lead  to  a 
major  Increase  In  monies  devoted  to  inten- 
sive forestry  purposes.  It  will  have  done  so 
by  reducing  funds  available  to  the  Forest 
Service  to  spend  on  other  purposes.  (3)  The 
bill,  by  enacting  a  special  financing  mecha- 
nism for  promoting  timber  production.  Is 
In  effect  a  statement  by  Congress  that  as  a 
matter  of  policy  timber  production  Is  a  fa- 
vored value.  (3)  The  bill  puts  enormous 
pressure  on  the  Forest  Service  to  Increase 
timber  production.  Theee  pressures  cannot 
avoid  making  It  very  dlflteiUt  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  rationally  and  impartially  consider 
the  claims  or  Increased  timber  production 
versus  other  multiple  tise  values.  The  bill 
puts  these  pressures  on  In  two  ways:  first, 
by  the  direct  command  to  revise  the  allow- 
able rate  of  harvest  to  take  account  of  in- 
creased yields  resulting  from  Implementa- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Second,  and  more  Importantly,  funding  for 
the  Forest  Service  Is  now  directly  tied  to 
the  amount  cut  so  that  the  more  that  it 
cut  the  more  money  the  Forest  Service  re- 
ceives. The  best  intentions  In  the  world  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  protect  against  such 
a  clear  temptation  to  bureaucratic  aggran- 
dizement. The  Forest  Service  has  a  large 
backlog  of  extremely  worthwhile  projects  de- 
manding funding.  They  would  be  solely 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  built-in 
funding  mechanism,  parttcularlv  when  Con- 
gress had  given  such  clear  approval  to  more 
cutting.  With  such  pressures  It  would  not  be 
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at  all  surprUlng  If  multiple  use  values  were 
gradually  lost  sight  of  over  time,  and  In- 
creasing budget  needs. 

B.  The  threat  to  wilderness  areas 
The  bill  would  probably  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  certain  areas,  whose  recreation- 
al and  other  values  are  more  important  than 
the  timber  which  could  be  harvested  from 
them.  These  are  tbe  areas  termed  by  the 
Sierra  club  de  facto  wilderness  areas  be- 
cause like  those  areas  formally  designated  as 
wilderness  they  are  virgin  timber  land  that 
has  remained  roadless.  However,  since  the 
bill  defines  all  lands  not  already  receiving 
some  official  protecUon  as  commercial  Umber 
lands  these  lands  would  now  be  open  to  ex- 
ploitation for  timber  purposes  and  In  fact 
the  Forest  Service  would  be  required  to  do 
so;  This  would  mean  that  old  growth,  which 
has  stabilized  and  Is  not  adding  anything  to 
the  timber  supply  should  be  cut  so  that 
seedlings  could  be  planted  whose  annual 
growth  would  add  each  year  to  the  timber 
supply.  Such  a  step  would  obviously  destroy 
the  enormous  recreational  and  scenic  values 
of  these  areas  for  almost  no  purpose.  The 
thirteen  areas  specified  by  witnesses  as  most 
In  need  of  protection  »>  contain  only  1%  of 
the  total  timber  In  the  national  forests  and 
they  are  not  particularly  appropriate  for 
timber  production  because  of  their  relatively 
high  altitudes,  fragile  soils,  and  slow  growth, 
while  cutting  may  seriously  diminish  the 
watershed  values  of  an  area  and  bring  about 
soil  erosion."  Although  theoretically  such 
areas  could  still  be  brought  under  official 
wilderness  designation  such  a  procedure  Is 
time-consuming  and  may  well  be  accom- 
plished too  late.  If  at  all,  given  the  pressures 
to  cut  this  bill  creates.  It  U  not  necessarUy 
advocated  In  this  paper  that  such  scenic 
areas  be  automatically  preserved  and  that 
all  of  them  do  so,  but  they  should  have  their 
merits  carefully  considered.  They  should  not 
be  destroyed  because  of  a  shotgun  definition 
of  what  Is  commercial  tUnberland. 

C.  ITie  threat  to  the  forest  ecology 
The  bill  may  restilt  In  practices  which  are 

ecologically  unsound.  Those  who  supported 
the  bill  Indicate  that  the  Forest  Service 
would  be  expected  to  practice  "intensive  for- 
estry", as  do  private  timber  companies.  In- 
tensive forestry  would  probably  lead  to 
short-run  increases  in  the  production  of 
timber  but  at  a  very  possible  cost  of  doing 
serious  harm  to  the  forest  environment: 
(1)  the  bUl  authorizes  the  use  of  fertlUzers 
which,  washed  Into  streams,  would  pollute 
hitherto  clear  waters."  (2)  Intensive  Fores- 
try may  lead  to  more  clear  cutting  reducing 
the  watershed  capability  of  the  National 
Forests  and  leading  to  erosion  of  shallow 
mountain  soils.  (3)  It  may  lead  to  replacing 
diversified  forests  with  single -species,  uni- 
form age  forests  which  are  more  vulnerable 
to  disease.*  By  emphasizing  Intensive  fores- 
try and  Increased  lumber  production  the 
supporters  of  the  bill  have  deemphaslzed 
careful  conservation  of  harmful  side  effects  at 
a  time  when  the  dangers  from  slnglemlnd- 
edly  exploiting  the  environment  have  be- 
come even  more  clear. 

D.  Inadequate  reforestation 

Tbe  bill  does  not  provide  adequately  for 
reforesUtlon.  There  Is  a  backlog  of  4,750,000 
acires,  5%  of  tbe  commercial  land  In  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  In  need  of  reforesting."  These 
lands  were  either  acquired  In  a  deforested 
condition,  destroyed  by  fire  or  disease,  or  cut 
before  current  programs  for  reforesting  the 
lands  cut  In  each  current  year  were  put  into 
effect. 

Tbe  bill  dots  list  reforestation  as  one  of 
the  activities  funds  under  the  bill  wlU  be 
spent  for.  To  some  extent,  ther^ore.  the  bill. 
In  promoting  reforestation,  promotes  all  the 
values  of  the  Multiple  Use  Act,  save  possibly 
grazing,  however,  the  bill's  concentration  on 
increased  timber  production  limits  the  Im- 


pact of  reforestation  In  two  ways:  (1)  Re- 
forestation is  only  one  of  many  purposes  for 
which  the  bill  provides  money  and  the  others 
are  all  directed  to  increased  commercial  sales 
of  timber.  The  Forest  Service  Itself  specifi- 
cally acknowledges  that  Its  primary  concern 
is  with  timber  Improvement  for  commercial 
purposes  rather  than  reforestation."-*  (2) 
Money  Is  made  available  under  the  blU  for 
reforesting  only  "better  site  lands",  lands 
whose  timber  would  yield  the  highest  case 
return.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for  refor- 
esting a  denuded  area  which  might  be  nec- 
essary for  watershed  or  wildlife  protection 
but  which  would  not  give  the  highest  cash 
return  on  planted  timber. 

V.    WHAT    SHOtTLD    BE    DONE 

A.  Develop  a  True  Management  Plan  for  all 
the  Nation's  Forest  Lands 

Even  If  the  bill  were  to  be  adopted  the 
National  Forests  could  not  be  expected  to 
furnish  as  much  as  half  of  the  demand  for 
timber  projected  by  the  bill's  supporters.  If 
sound  conservation  was  practiced  It  could 
very  probably  be  less.  With  the  private  Umber 
companies  claiming  to  be  at  or  near  their 
maximum  productivity  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion is  In  the  59  %  of  the  nation's  forest  land 
which  Is  In  the  hands  of  3,000,000  small  pri- 
vate owners.  These  lands  are  the  least  ef- 
ficiently managed  and  are  capable  of  provid- 
ing greatly  increased  supplies  of  timber." 
The  Administration  is  conducting  a  study  of 
methods  to  Increase  timber  production  on 
all  lands  Including  these  small  private  tracts. 
In  a  letter  to  the  House  CkJinmlttee  »  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  H&rdln  urged  the  Bureau 
of  Budget  position  that  the  House  postpone 
any  action  on  the  bill  until  the  study  was 
complete.  This  report  recommends  rejecting 
the  present  bill,  waiting  for  the  results  of 
that  study  and  then  developing  a  program 
for  overall  management  of  the  nation's  forest 
resources,  particularly  the  small  holdings, 
that  would  Increase  timber  production  on  all 
available  lands  to  the  maximum  possible 
consistent  with  complete  protection  for  all 
environmental  values. 

B.   Reforestation 

While  the  proposed  bill  should  be  rejected 
there  are  real  needs  for  Investment  In  for- 
estry. The  chief  of  these  Is  to  clear  up  the 
enormous  backlog  of  land  that  needs  re- 
forestation. There  may  be  some  fear  on  the 
part  of  conservation  motivated  opponents  of 
the  present  bUl  that  to  spend  any  new 
money  on  any  Forest  Service  activity  would 
be  used  as  an  excuse  to  bring  about  more 
timber  cutting.  Such  fears  could  be  dealt 
with  by  a  properly  worded  bill.  What  Is  re- 
quired Is  an  allocation  to  the  Forest  Service 
over  the  next  few  years  of  the  money  It  needs 
to  clear  up  the  backlog  of  reforestation.  Such 
a  program  could  begin  at  low  levels  of  fund- 
ing In  the  next  year  or  two  to  allow  for 
startup  time  and  the  necessity  In  the  com- 
ing year  to  hold  the  budget  line  for  antl- 
Inflation  reasons.  This  program,  which  could 
be  called  an  emergency  reforestation  pro- 
gram could  be  expected,  within  six  to  eight 
years,  to  eliminate  the  backlog,  thus  marked- 
ly Improving  the  quality  of  the  National 
Forests  to  the  benefit  of  all  users. 

VI.   CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  unsound  and 
should  be  defeated.  Whatever  the  motives  of 
Its  sponsors  Its  result  would  be  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Forests  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  timber  production.  In  disregard 
of  the  Multiple  Use  Act.  Such  management 
could  be  expected  to  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  areas  of  major  scenic  and  recreational  Im- 
portance, to  the  Introduction  of  ecologically 
unsound  forestry  practices  and  the  neglect  of 
major  areas  of  Investment  need  In  the  for- 
est system  simply  because  It  is  not  commer- 
cially sound  to  do  so.  For  these  reasons  the 
attempt  to  use  the  National  Forest  system  as 
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the  »ole  source  for  Increased  timber  produc- 
tion mvtst  be  resisted. 
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The  opinions  expressed  In  the  above  report 
are  solely  those  of  the  authors.  They  are  In 
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self-governing  organization  of  law  and  grad- 
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PRESIDENT  POMPIDOU  S   VISIT  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  gratified  that  the  responsible  lead- 
ers of  this  Congress,  despite  their  party 
affiliations  and  personal  opinions  on  the 
policies  of  the  French  Govermnent,  are 
Joining  in  the  highest  American  tradition 
to  welcome  President  Pompidou  at  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  Congress. 

It  l8  Important  that  our  Government 
achieve  success  In  efforts  to  develop  • 


better  understanding  and  closer  relation- 
ship with  France.  Among  the  modem 
nations  of  the  world,  France  Is  our  oldest 
friend.  But  more  than  sentiment  moti- 
vates my  words.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
because  the  visit  of  President  Pompidou 
coincides  with  very  grave  developments. 
The  violence  of  the  Middle  East  has 
escalated  in  recent  days.  It  has  spread 
to  Western  Europe.  A  number  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  innocent  passengers  aboard 
an  international  airliner,  have  fallen 
victim  to  extremist  fanaticism.  One  of 
my  own  constituents,  the  wife  of  a  re- 
spected Baptist  minister  of  GrandvlUe. 
Mich.,  has  been  ruthlessly  murdered  by 
terrorists.  Her  only  offense  was  to  ride  a 
tourist  bus  to  view  the  holy  places  near 
Jerusalem. 

Ancer  and  emotion  are  rising  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  conflict  is  striking  down 
innocent  bystanders  and  affecting  the 
transportation  and  communication  links 
connecting  Western  Europe  and  America 
with  the  SUte  of  Israel.  This  Is  a  time 
for  negotiation,  not  confrontation.  It  Is 
a  time  to  discuss  with  President  Pompi- 
dou the  policies  of  his  government  In  the 
Middle  East,  Europe,  and  elsewhere,  as 
they  relate  to  the  national  security  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  time 
to  seek  ways  of  cooling  down  passions, 
to  seek  ways  of  working  with  France 
to  decrease  the  level  of  violence  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  limit  the  introduc- 
tion into  that  region  of  destructive  new 
weapons. 

Our  Government  Is  now  engaged  In 
very  serious  talks  with  President  Pompi- 
dou. Our  historic  relationship  with 
France  demands  that  President  Pompi- 
dou, as  the  elected  head  of  his  govern- 
ment, be  accorded  the  courtesies  that 
have  been  traditional.  I  do  not  complete- 
ly agree  with  all  the  policies  of  the 
Pompidou  administration  nor  of  the  pre- 
ceding De  Gaulle  administration.  But 
this  Is  a  time  for  statesmanship,  not 
showmanship,  a  time  for  reconciliation, 
not  agitation. 

We  will  accomplish  nothing  by  boycot- 
ting or  blockading,  by  walking  In  or  by 
walking  out  on  President  Pompidou.  We 
may  accomplish  something — indeed,  we 
may  accomplish  very  much  by  exchang- 
ing ideas  with  President  Pompidou  In  a 
constructive,  relevant,  and  civilized 
manner. 

It  has  been  a  basic  tenet  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  while  we  may  be  divided  at 
home  on  foreign  policy  matters  we  are 
nevertheless  willing  to  permit  our  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  in  an  orderly  and  diplo- 
matic manner  with  other  governments. 
The  negotiations  with  France  are  of 
such  importance  that  we  catmot  permit 
an  impression  that  this  Congress  is  un- 
willing to  accord  the  traditional  cour- 
tesies to  the  Republic  of  France.  The 
violence  and  killing  in  the  Middle  East 
are  very  serious.  The  situation  Is  dally 
growing  worse. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  better  course 
than  an  empty,  negative  boycott  of  Pres- 
ident Pompidou.  Let  us  devote  the  same 
time  and  energy  to  seeking  a  lessening 
of  violence.  I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
alternative  of  an  International  agree- 
ment to  deal  with  the  rise  in  airborne 
terrorism,  bombings,  and  hijacking;  per- 


haps, a  world  conference  on  safety  of  air 
passengers.  Another  alternative  for  the 
time  wasted  In  opposing  the  Joint  meet- 
ing would  be  a  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  of  Implementing  President  Nixon's 
very  recent  report  to  the  Congress  on 
foreign  policy.  I  might  add  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  has  received  this  re- 
port with  deep  satisfaction.  The  Pres- 
ident expressed  himself  quite  clearly  on 
the  threats  to  Israel  and  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  respond  to  his 
forthright  leadership  on  this  crucial  is- 
sue. 

Instead  of  negativism  and  obstruc- 
tionism, let  us  strengthen  the  hand  of 
President  Nixon  when  he  speaks  for  all  of 
us  with  President  Pompidou.  This  is  the 
way  to  Impress  upon  the  French  Presi- 
dent the  deep  conviction  and  profound 
unity  of  the  American  people  on  these 
matters. 

We  shall  do  everything  we  can  In  the 
Interest  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  But  we  will  do  more  than 
Ulk.  The  United  States  cannot  and  will 
not  sUnd  by  and  watch  the  military 
balance  turn  against  Israel.  We  will  not 
let  the  situation  deteriorate  because  of 
lU-advlsed  policies  of  other  governments. 

Of  course,  we  hope  that  President 
Nixon's  statesmanlike  effort  to  limit  the 
arms  race  will  generate  a  positive  re- 
sponse from  France,  from  Great  Britain, 
and,  of  course,  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  aim  Is  served  by  the  courtesies  this 
Congress  is  rendering  to  President 
Pompidou  In  our  common  effort  to  create 
better  communications  between  oui"  two 
countries.  This  aim  Is  frustrated  by 
flamboyant  gestures  that  add  to  the  dis- 
may and  discord  of  a  troubled  world. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lith- 
uanians wert  one  of  the  helpless  and 
innocent  victims  of  the  last  war,  and 
today  they  are  still  suffering  under  a 
Kremlin-imposed  Communist  regime. 
They  were  aJso  among  the  first  national- 
ity groups  to  take  advantage  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  czarlst  regime  in  Russia 
and  proclaim  their  national  independ- 
ence of  February  18.  1918. 

These  sturdy  and  stout-hearted  peo- 
ple have  a  long  eventful  history  in  their 
northeastern  homeland  on  the  Baltic 
Sea.  For  centuries  they  maintained  their 
freedom  and  fought  for  Its  preservation 
against  all  their  adversaries.  For  awhile 
they  built  a  powerful  force  which  ex- 
tended its  activities  far  beyond  Lith- 
uania's historical  boundaries.  Then  their 
kingdom  was  united  with  that  of  Poland, 
and  in  this  union  they  found  strength, 
maintaining  their  Independence  until 
late  18th  century.  Then  both  Poland 
and  Lithuania  were  forcibly  annexed  to 
Russia,  and  thenceforth  Lithuanians 
lived  under  the  oppressive  czarist  regime 
of  Russia  for  more  than  100  years.  But 
these  people  did  not  become  Russian- 
ized; they  did  not  give  up  their  hope  for 
freedom.  And  when  they  had  the  chance, 
they  seized  upon  it  and  proclaimed  their 
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naUonal  independence  on  Febi-uary  16. 

1918 

That  was  a  glorious  event  In  Lith- 
uanian modern  history.  All  UthuanJans 
and  all  their  friends  abroad  were  over- 
joyed in  seeing  the  birth  of  a  new  sov- 
ereign and  independent  Lithuania.  With 
Joy  and  gallantry  Uthuanians  created  a 
prosperous  counti-y  out  of  their  war- 
ravaged  and  ruined  homeland.  In  a 
rather  short  time  they  made  it  a  model 
democracy.  They  enjoyed  their  life  under 
their  own  democratic  government,  and 
hoped  to  work  and  live  in  peace.  But 
foreign  foes  had  evil  designs  upon  demo- 
cratic Uthuania.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
proved  the  deadliest  of  these  foes.  Very 
early  in  the  last  war  Stalin  let  loose  the 
Red  Army  upon  helpless  Uthuania;  the 
country  was  overrun  and  made  part  of 
the  Soviet  empire.  Thus  ended  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their 
homeland. 

Since  those  fateful  and  tragic  days 
Lithuanians  have  been  suffering  under 
totalitarian  tyranny%  They  are  no  longer 
master  of  their  fate,  and  they  are  vic- 
timized by  their  heartless  overiords.  But 
these  gallant  people  have  not  given  up 
their  hope  for  freedom,  and  on  the  ob- 
servance of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  we  all  pray  for  their  deliverance 
from  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  yeps-^go  on  February 
20,  1968,  on  the  fiOth  anhiversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  I  spoke  on  this 
subject  for  the  REdoRO.  1  said  then  and  I 
repeat  now  that  wd  should  do  all  we  can 
to  reaffirm  the  commitment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  uiUmate  liberation  of 
captive  nations  such  »s  Lithuania. 


It  is  time  we  made  things  better.  We 
can  do  so  by  adopting  the  President's 
program  this  year.  Next  year  it  will  be 
just  that  much  harder.  And  that  much 
more  expensive. 

I  urge  members  of  both  parties  to  put 
partisanship  aside  on  this  one  issue.  It 
will  take  cooperation  by  all  of  us  if  we  are 
to  have  a  better  America. 


Dm 


ADOPT  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM 
ON  AMERICAS  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  ago  Stewart  Udall,  so  Newsweek 
tells  us,  in  talking  about  pollution,  ad- 
mitted: 

We  all  Ulked  a  much  better  game  In  recent 
years  than  we  actually  played.  Across  the 
nation  our  rivers,  lakes  and  air  are  all  more 
polluted  than  they  were  five  years  ago. 

Confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  al- 
though it  does  not  do  much  for  the  en- 
vironment. 

President  Nixon  fortunately  is  aware 
of  this.  For  that  reason,  he  has  chosen 
to  act  rather  than  just  talk  in  the  matter 
of  preserving  what  is  good  and  improv- 
ing what  is  bad  in  America's  environ- 
ment. 

As  a  result,  he  has  sent  us  a  compre- 
hensive message  on  the  subject  and  has 
followed  it  with  seven  specific  pieces  of 
legislation  which,  if  we  pass,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  cleaning  up  our  air,  our 
water  and  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  make  things 
better  Is  before  they  get  too  bad.  Already 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  things 
are  much  worse  than  they  ought  to  be — 
our  air  over  many  cities  is  foul,  our 
water  in  many  areas  stinks  and  is  un- 
fit for  any  kind  of  use,  our  land  is  dirty 
with  abandoned  autos,  broken  bottles, 
beer  cans,  and  blowing  papers. 


CLEVELAND  LAUDS  JAYCEES  ON 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

( Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  extend  a  "well  done"  to 
the  Jaycees  for  50  years  of  good  work. 
During  these  uncertain  times  when  the 
news  media  are  filled  with  tales  of  aU  the 
things  wrong  with  America  and  young 
Americans,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  call  attention  to  the  good  work  done  by 
the  Jaycees.  We  need  leaders,  and  the 
Jaycees  are  helping  to  produce  them.  We 
need  good  citizens,  and  in  the  Jaycees  we 
find  them.  We  need  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  to  solve  the  problems  we 
face,  instead  of  just  complaining  about 
the  problems — and  in  the  Jaycees  we  find 
just  such  people:  young  men  of  action 
and  accomplishment. 

Much  of  the  attention  of  the  media  is 
focused  on  the  complainers,  the  drop- 
outs, and  the  radicals.  Yet  in  the  Jay- 
cees we  have  people  who  are  action  ori- 
ented, and  committed  to  good  works  and 
good  projects.  We  should  give  them  the 
appreciation  they  deserve,  because  they 
are  something  that  is  "right"  about 
America.  I  suggest  that  in  the  end,  groups 
such  as  the  Jaycees  will  have  a  much 
greater  impact  on  history  than  the  com- 
plainers, because  they  are  daily,  actively 
working  to  solve  problems  and  to  make 
their  commimities  better  places  to  live. 
In  this  their  50th  year.  I  Join  In  con- 
gratulating the  Jaycees  and  wishing 
them  many  more  years  of  action,  ac- 
complishment, and  well  deserved  ac- 
claim. 


INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  re- 
cently enacted  15-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  was  badly  needed, 
but  it  just  made  a  dent  in  the  real  needs 
of  retired  and  disabled  Americans.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
further  increase  social  security  benefits 
to  a  level  50  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  My  bill  also  includes  a  great  many 
needed  improvements  in  the  social  secu- 
rity law.  such  as  needed  extensions  of 
medicare  benefits.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
able  and  dedicated  colleague  <Mr. 
ScHEUER)  is  joining  me  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  important  legislation. 

Over  25  million  people  are  now  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits — one  out  of 
every  eight  Americans.  For  about  75  per- 
cent of  these  people,  social  security  pay- 


ments constitute  their  principal  source 
of  income.  For  about  50  percent,  these 
payments  are  their  only  source  of  income. 
Yet  the  curi-ent  level  of  benefits  can 
hardly  provide  economic  security  to  the 
large  number  of  Americans  who  depend 
upon  these  payments  every  month.  Our 
bin  will  increase  benefits  across  the 
board  in  two  steps  and  will  bring  the 
minimum  benefits  up  to  $120  by  January 
1,  1972.  Benefits  will  be  increased  each 
year  thereafter  by  3  percent,  or  by  a  per- 
centage equal  to  the  rise  in  the  cost-of- 
living,  whichever  is  greater. 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  would 
provide  that  a  person  who  chooses  to 
work  beyond  age  65  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive increased  benefits.  Under  present 
law,  a  person  who  retires  at  age  62  has 
his  benefit  reduced  on  the  premise  that 
he  will  be  receiving  those  benefits  for  a 
longer  time.  But  no  provision  is  made 
for  someone  who  chooses  not  to  apply 
for  his  benefits  when  he  first  becomes 
eligible,  and  instead  continues  to  work. 
This  bill  provides  that  such  a  person 
would  have  his  benefits  increased  on  an 
actuarial  basis  to  assure  that  he  will  be 
expected  to  receive  the  same  total  bene- 
fit as  a  person  who  applies  for  benefits 
when  he  first  becomes  eligible. 

With  respect  to  medicare  coverage,  this 
bill  makes  a  number  of  changes  which 
are  of  great  importance  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. Poor  eyesight  tnd  foot  problems 
are  two  common  afflictions  of  old  age 
which  tend  to  force  people  to  remain  in- 
doors and  at  home  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
contact  with  and  a  declining  Interest  in 
the  outside  world.  Our  biU  will  revise  the 
medicare  provisions  of  social  security  to 
include  extensive  care  for  these  two 
problems.  It  will  extend  medicare  cov- 
erage to  include  the  cost  of  eye  examina- 
tions and  the  cost  of  eyeglasses,  and  will 
also  permit  such  examinations  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  licensed  optometrist.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  ophthalmologist.  The  bUl  also 
extends  medicare  coverage  to  include  the 
cost  of  routine  but  medically  necessary 
foot  care,  such  as  painful  swelling,  cal- 
louses, bunions,  and  so  forth. 

Dental  care  is  another  medical  prob- 
lem facing  many  elderly  persons.  This 
bill  will  extend  medicare  coverage  to  in- 
clude the  cost  of  routine  dental  care, 
except  teeth  cleaning,  and  to  include 
the  cost  of  false  teeth. 

In  urging  this  legislation,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  I  was  one  of  the  origmal 
sponsors  of  the  medicare  program  and 
consider  it  one  of  the  outstanding  social 
advances  of  our  time.  In  nearly  4  years- 
operation,  it  has  overcome  monumental 
obstacles  and  has  demonstrated  its  value 
to  the  Nation  to  an  extent  surpassing 
even  the  most  optimistic  estimates  of  its 
supporters. 

However,  medicare's  supporters  had  to 
accept  many  compromises  to  insure  en- 
actment of  the  program— compromises 
that  place  a  painful  financial  burden  on 
the  Nation's  low-income  elderiy  and  have 
the  effect  of  excluding  many  medicare 
eliglbles  from  the  full  protection  the 
original  cosponsors  sought. 

Mr  Speaker,  no  program  of  this  nature 
comes  without  a  price  tag.  Accordingly, 
we  have  included  in  our  biU  f  undmg  pro- 
visions to  cover  the  additional  cost  of 
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the  program,  structured  to  Include  a  con- 
tribution by  the  Federal  Oovemment  out 
of  general  revenue.  This  is  overdue  rec- 
ognition that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  an  obligation  toward  our  senior  citi- 
zens for  the  important  contributions  they 
hav^  made  to  the  life  of  our  Nation. 
A  summary  of  my  bill  follows: 
Analtsb  or   Social   Sicuiftt    Bnx   Int«o- 

DL'CKD  BY    RU>BCSSNTATIVS  JONATHAN    BtNU- 
HA.Vt 

I.  BENKrrr  amounts 
(a)  Baiic  amounts 

B«ueat  amounu  for  the  worker  would  b« 
Incre.ised  tn  3  steps:  July  1970.  $90  to  $293; 
January  1973.  $120  to  $537. 

Benefits    for    dependent*    and    survlrors 
would  be  Increased  proportionately. 
(l>)    Automatic   adjustment 

Benefits  amount  would  b«  automatically 
adjusted  annually  for  at  least  a  3  percent 
Increas*  in  tb«  oast  of  Uvtng. 

(r)    Actuarial  rrduction 

Smaller  reductions  would  t>e  m&de.  A 
Workers  benefit  at  age  OT  would  be  85  per- 
cent of  the  unreduced  amount;  a  wife's  or 
husband's  83  S  percent. 

(d)    Actuarial   increaat 

Workers  choosing  to  continue  In  their  Jobs 
past  the  age  at  which  they  become  eligible 
for  benefits  and  who.  In  so  doing,  cannot 
apply  for  benefits  untU  retirement,  would 
have  their  benefits  Increased  on  a  basis  to 
assure  that  they  would  t>e  expected  to  re- 
ceive the  full  total  benefit  they  would  have 
received  had  they  applied  when  first  eligible. 
2.  BXNCrrr  coMPtrrATio.Ns 
(a)    General 

The  numl>er  of  years  used  In  figiu'lng  the 
worker's  average  monthly  earnings  would  t>e 
reduced  by  ij  beginning  In  December  1970, 
and  to  his  beet  10  years  out  of  any  15  con- 
secutive years  beginning  In  December  1973 
The  average  monthly  earnings  figured  over 
Um  abortened  periods  would  be  adjusted  to 
take  account  of  the  length  of  Ume  the  person 
worked  under  Social  Security. 

The  ending  point  of  the  period  that  is  used 
to  determine  Insured  status  for  a  man  and 
the  number  of  years  over  which  a  man's 
average  monthly  earnings  are  calculated,  will 
be  the  beginning  of  the  year  In  which  he 
reaches  age  83  instead  of  age  86.  The  ending 
point  for  men  will  be  the  same  aa  It  !•  for 
women  under  present  law. 

(I>)    Huaband-wife  combined  taminga 

Make*  It  poaslble  for  a  husband  and  wife 
to  combine  their  earnings  record  and  apply 
as  If  one  person  had  earned  the  total  amount. 
thus  In  many  case*  increasing  the  benefit 
they  would  receive. 

3.     XAaNIMCS  TBBT 

No  benefits  wUl  be  withheld  on  earnings 
of  $1800  or  less.  For  earnings  up  to  $1300 
above  $1800  (le  $3000),  $1  would  t>e  with* 
held  for  each  $2  of  earnings,  and  for  addi- 
tional earnings  $3  would  be  withheld  for 
each  $4  of  earnings,  except  that  no  benefits 
would  be  withheld  for  any  month  In  which 
a  person  does  not  earn  more  than  $160  in 
wages  nor  render  substantial  service  In  seiX- 
employment. 

Beginning  In  1373,  the  $1800  and  $150 
amounts  specified  above  would  be  automa- 
tically Increased  as  average  earning  levels 
rise. 

4.   FASDrr's  BEMKrrra 

Benefits  would  be  provided  for  aged  de- 
pendent parent's  of  retired  and  disabled 
workers.  The  benefit  amounts  for  the  parent 
of  a  living  worker  would  be  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  worker's  primary  Insurance 
amount;  actuarially  reduced  If  taken  at  age 
63-66.  The  benefit  amount  for  parents  of 
deceased  workers  would  continued  to  be 
82'^  percent. 


a.  widow's  BBNcnrs 
TncT^sses  a  widow's  or  widower's  benefits 
from  82  r   to  100%  of  the  worker's  benefits. 
Increase*  beneflU  for  widows  and  widowers 
with  minor  children. 

s.    NONcoNTatBtrroKT   WAOS  csKsrrs  roa 
MiUTABT  ssavm 

Would      extend      noncontrlbutory      wage 
credits  of  $100  a  month  retroactively  to  1957. 
T.  DUABiUTT  nmviaioNs 
(a)  Dcfinxtion  of  ditabiltty 

The  watting  period  would  be  reduced  from 
6  to  3  months  and  the  requirement  that  the 
disability  must  be  expected  to  last  months 
or  to  result  in  death  would  be  eUmluated. 
(b)   Altfrnative  drftnition  for  older  uorkeri 

Workers  aged  55-64  could  qualify  If  unable 
to  engage  In  substantial  gainful  activity  (by 
reason  of  a  medically  determinable  physical 
or  mental  impairment),  in  their  regular 
work  or  in  any  other  work  in  which  they 
have  engaged  with  some  regularity  In  the 
recent  past. 

(r)  Childhood  disability  bene/lta 

Benefits  would  be  payable  If  such  adult 
son  or  daughter  becomes  totally  disabled  be- 
fore he  reaches  age  33. 

*.    StSDICABS 

(*)  Financing  both  hoepital  insurance  and 
supplementary  medical  insurance  on  the 
basis  of  payroll  contnbulioiu  and  general 
revenues 

Would  eliminate  supplemenury  medical 
Insurance  premiums  and  provide  for  financ- 
ing both  hospital  and  medical  insurance 
programs  through  contributions  of  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  self-employed, 
and  a  matching  contrlbuUon  by  the  Federal 
government.  All  money's  would  go  Into  a 
combined  trust  fund,  which  would  pay  the 
t>enefits  and  admlnlstrauve  expenses  of  both 
programs.  Eligibility  requirements  for  both 
bospiul  and  medical  insurance  would  be 
Identical  to  that  required  under  existing  law 
for  hospital  Insurance. 

(b)  Medicare  for  the  disabled 
Would  extend  medicare,  under  the  com- 
bined financing  approach  described  above,  to 
people  under  age  85  entitled  to  monthly  cash 
disability  benefits.  Benefits  would  begin  with 
the  1st  month  for  which  the  individual  Is 
eligible  for  cash  benefits  and  end  12  months 
after  cash  benefits  cease. 

(c)  Eye  care 
Would  Include  the  cost  of  eye  examina- 
tions and  the  coet  of  glasses  on  prescription. 
Makes  It  poaslble  for  ser\-lcee  rendered  by  a 
licensed  optometrist  to  be  covered  under 
Medicare. 

(d)  Foot  care 
Would  extend  coverage  to  Include  routine 
foot  care,  such  as  swelling,  callouses,  bun- 
ions, etc. 

(e)   Dental  care 

Would  extend  coverage  to  Include  the  cost 
of  routine  dental  care,  except  teeth  cleaning 
and  Includes  the  cost  of  denture*. 

(/)   Prescription  drugs 

Would  extend  coverage  to  Include  the  costs 
of  most  prescription  drugs  and  some  non- 
prescription drugs. 

t.  coNTsmrnoN   anb  BSNxrrr  bask 

The  amount  of  annual  earnings  to  be 
counted  for  contribution  and  benefit  pur- 
poees  would  be  increased  as  follows: 

To  $9,000  for  1970  and  1971; 

To  $16,000  for  1972:  and 

Par  years  after  1973.  the  annual  earnings 
amount  would  be  autooiatlcally  Increased  (in 
even-numbered  years)  as  avsrags  aamlngs 
levels  rise. 

10.  coNTSistrrioN  bats  scuxdvlb 
The  required  additional  costs  of  these  pro- 
visions would  be  covered  by  Increases  in  the 


contributions  made  by  employers,  employees 
and  self-employed  persons.  There  would  also 
be  a  contribution  by  the  Federal  government 
as  described  below. 

II.    rSOXSAL    CONTBISVTIONS 

General  revenue  contributions  gradually 
Increasing  over  a  ten  year  period  to  an 
amount  equal  to  approximately  Vi  the  total 
C06t  of  the  program. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

<Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  synthetics.  In  1967  the 
United  States  produced  367,400  short 
tons  of  rayon  and  acetate.  Ttils  repre- 
sented one-fourth  of  the  total  world  pro- 
duction and  was  70  percent  more  than 
what  was  produced  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  second  leading  nation. 


OUTSTANDING    ALABAMA    CITIES 
RECEIVE  NATIONAL  AWARDS 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix>int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  AlbertvUle 
and  Boaz,  two  progressive  cities  in  my 
congressional  district,  have  won  Dis- 
tinguished Achievement  Awards  from 
the  national  Clean-Up,  Paint-Up.  Fix- 
Up  Bureau  for  Improvements  made  dur- 
ing 1969. 

Representatives  from  these  two  mu- 
nicipalities were  In  our  Nation's  Capital 
this  week  to  receive  these  awards.  Four 
other  Alabama  cities,  Decatur,  Scotts- 
boro.  Montgomery,  and  Hartselle  also 
received  Distinguished  Achievement 
Awards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  attention  is  being 
focused  on  the  need  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment. The  need  for  work  and  plan- 
ning to  Insure  an  enjoyable  harmony 
between  man  and  his  envirorunent  is 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  us 
today. 

These  outstanding  Alabama  cities  are 
leading  the  way  in  promoting  a  quality 
envlroimient.  I  was  pleased  to  attend  the 
meeting  earlier  today  when  representa- 
tives from  these  six  cities  received  their 
well-deserved  awards. 

I  wish  to  add  my  thanks  to  all  the  citi- 
zens in  each  of  these  mimiclpalitles.  It  is 
citizetu  like  these  who  are  leading  the 
way  in  revitalizing  our  communities 
through  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment projects. 

I  also  include  for  the  Record  a  recent 
newspaper  account  of  how  these  six  cities 
earned  this  high  recognition. 

ALaCSTVTLLE.  BOAZ TWO  OF  SiX  WINNING 

Crms 

AlbertvUle  and  Boaz  were  two  of  only  six 
Alabama  cities  to  win  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment Awards  from  the  national  Clean-up, 
Pslnt-up.  Fix-up  Bureau  for  work  In  1960. 

Decatur.  Scotuboro.  Montgomery  and 
Hartselle  Joined  AlbertvUle  and  Boas  m  the 
winning  category. 
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six  Alabama  cities  have  won  Distinguished 
Achievement  Awards  from  the  national 
Clean-up,  Palnt-up,  Fix-up  Bureau. 

The  Alabama  municipalities  are  Decatur. 
Scottsboro,  Montgomery,  Hartselle,  All)ert- 
vUle  and  Boaz. 

Representatives  of  each  of  the  winning 
municipalities  will  go  to  Washington  later 
this  month  to  receive  the  a>*ards,  which  will 
be  presented  Feb.  24  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel  during  the  National  Congress  on 
Beautlficatlon. 

This  Is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  that 
Decatur  has  won  such  an  award.  It  Is  the 
third  win  for  Boaz  and  the  second  for  Albert- 
ville. 

Hundreds  of  volunteers.  Garden  Club 
members,  city  and  town  ofliclals,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  other  civic  clubs  worked  to- 
gether for  months  to  Improve  the  appearance 
and  health  of  their  respective  municipalities. 
Recreation  facilities  were  upgraded,  eye- 
sores removed,  health  hazards  eliminated  and 
programs  for  solid  waste  disposal  developed 
and  expanded. 

OUn  Hays,  principal  of  the  high  school,  was 
chairman  of  the  drive  In  Boaz,  which  was 
carried  out  in  association  with  a  $3  million, 
plus,  urban  renewal  programs  underway 
there. 

A  clty-wlde  clean  up.  paint  up  and  spruce 
up  program  was  put  Into  action.  Ground  was 
broken  for  a  $263,000  community  center, 
which  will  have  an  Olympic  pool  on  the  out- 
side and  a  full  size  gj-m  Inside.  A  day  care 
center  and  facilities  for  county  health  work- 
ers also  will  be  provided. 

Children  handed  out  leaflets,  garbage 
trucks  made  additional  pick  upe,  and  a 
group  of  "spotters"  combed  the  town,  listing 
violators  who  later  wer$  notified  of  the 
violations. 

AlbertvUle  pushed  Ite  "Project  Pride"  to 
another  national  win  with  a  community  wide 
effort  under  the  chairmanship  of  Bill  Hagler, 
The  garden  clubs  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions Joined  city  officials  In  the  beautlfica- 
tlon and  clean  up  efforts.  A  big  parade 
launched  the  campaign,  which  Included 
planting  shrubs  and  flowers,  picking  up 
debris,  and  working  with  school  children. 

Scoring  highly  for  Decatur  was  Its  solid 
waste  disposal  system  which  utilizes  a  cen- 
tral Interchange  point  where  the  garbage  Is 
brought  by  the  trucks  to  the  central  area 
where  It  Is  placed  In  large  trailer  vans,  com- 
pacted and  taken  to  the  land  fiU  area. 

Decatur  also  carried  out  a  successful  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  eyesores  and  substandard 
houses.  Buildings  falling  to  meet  minimum 
standards  were  listed  and  owners  notified. 
The  city  utlllUes  department  then  would 
refuse  to  serve  the  structure  until  It  had 
been  upgraded. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  AIMED  AT 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  what, 
unfortimately,  is  one  of  the  most  .success- 
ful enterprises  in  our  Nation — organized 
crime.  Nurtured  by  the  horrible  fiasco  of 
prohibition,  organized  crime  has  amassed 
such  power  and  wealth  in  the  intervening 
five  decades  that  no  area  of  American 
life  is  immune  from  its  corrupt  tentacles. 

Why  has  organized  crime  been  per- 
mitted to  grow?  I  believe  there  are  two 
basic  answers.  Until  recent  years  many 
law  enforcement  officials  with  high  cre- 
dentials remained  imconvinced  that  or- 
ganized crime  constituted  any  serious 
menace  to  the  United  States.  Also,  there 


was  a  general  reluctance  to  Involve  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  problem  that 
many  considered  to  be  solely  local,  or  a 
State  problem  at  best. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubts  that 
organized  crime  poses  a  massive  threat 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  Nor  are  its 
operations  confined  to  small  geographic 
areas  or  to  transgressions  of  State  or 
local  laws.  Orgamized  crime  is  big  busi- 
ness, and  its  operations  extend  not  only 
beyond  State  boundaries,  but  across  in- 
ternational waters  as  well.  It  even  has 
the  audacity  to  seek  and  obtain  Federal 
loans  and  contracts,  as  has  only  too  sadly 
and  too  often  been  made  known. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  commit  its  capabilities  to  the 
mitigation  and,  if  possible,  the  elimina- 
tion of  that  mensuie  from  society.  But 
what  has  the  Federal  effort  against  or- 
ganized crime  been,  and  how  can  it  be 
improved?  Those  are  the  questions  that 
as  chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  I 
started  asking  3  years  ago  in  a  series  of 
public  hearings  and  inquires  that  in- 
volved some  thirty  prosecutive,  investiga- 
tive and  administrative  agencies  of  the 
Federal  (jovemment. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee has  no  legislative  jurisdiction 
in  criminal  matters.  Its  functions  in  this 
area  are  purely  investigatory  in  its  i*ole 
as  overseer  of  agency  operations. 

The  three  absolute  essentials  for  a 
ti-uly  effective  effort  against  syndicated 
crime  that  we  found  were:  First,  law 
enforcement  officials,  both  investigative 
and  prosecutive,  must  be  equipped  with 
sufficient  tools,  such  as  adequate  laws 
and  sufficient  persormel.  Second,  there 
must  be  a  coordination  and  continuity 
of  effort  at  all  levels.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  have  a  single  general  with 
authority  to  determine  long  range  stra- 
tegic objectives.  Third,  there  must  be 
continuing  public  awareness  of  the 
threat  and  support  for  effoi'ts  against  it. 
Our  committee  concluded  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  an  inadequate 
arsenal  of  tools,  that  its  effort  was  im- 
coordinated  and  inconstant,  and  that 
virtually  no  programs  existed  to  enlist 
the  private  sector's  suppwrt  in  the  effort. 
For  example,  some  regulatory  agencies 
with  i-esponsibilities  for  guarding  the 
marketplace  against  coiTupt  practices 
indicated  little  awareness  of  the  inroads 
being  made  by  the  underworld  into  their 
areas  of  supervision.  Moreover,  petty 
jealousies  among  agencies  at  times  not 
only  resulted  in  an  absence  of  coopera- 
tion but  also  in  wasteful  duplication  of 
effort.  Our  charting  of  Government  ac- 
tivity in  this  area  revealed  few  peak  pe- 
riods. The  prolonged  periods  of  lethargy 
were  conducive  to  continued  growth  of 
oi-ganized  crime. 

Some  of  the  operational  deficiencies 
that  were  noted  in  our  report  are  l)eing 
remedied.  Some  remain  unattended.  On 
April  23,  1969,  President  Nixon  submitted 
a  message  on  organized  crime  which  in 
six  vitfiJ  areas  paralleled  exactly  what 
our  subcommittee  had  recommended  the 
previous  year.  It  is,  of  course,  gratifying 
that  the  President  effectively  adopted 
the  heart  of  our  committee  recommen- 
dations. 


Over  the  years  we  have  been  moving 
toward  mitigating  the  impact  of  organ- 
ized crime.  For  instance,  at  our  sub- 
committee hearings  it  was  clear  from 
the  testimony  of  expert  investigators 
that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  penetrate 
the  high  strata  of  organized  crime  struc- 
tures and  reach  the  principal  decision- 
makers. Almost  without  exception  tliey 
testified  that  the  leaders  could  be  reached 
only  through  authorized  electronic  sur- 
veillance. So  convincing  was  their  testi- 
mony that  I  advocated  the  use  of  such 
devices  long  before  the  Congress  per- 
mitted those  investigatory  tools  to  be 
made  available  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers imder  judicial  supervision. 

All  of  us  are  in  some  way  to  blame 
for  letting  the  recommendations  of  past 
committees,  commissions,  and  other  in- 
vestigative bodies  go  unheeded.  As  a 
poignant  and  dramatic  example  witness 
the  prophecy  from  the  final  report  of 
the  Kefauver  committee  dated  August 
1951: 

The  illegal  sale  of  narcotic  drugs  repre- 
sents an  evil  of  major  proportions  requiring 
for  its  eradication  the  combined  efforts  of 
law  enforcement  bodies,  legislators,  educa- 
tors, and  parents.  It  should  be  attacked  at 
all  levels  of  the  Nation's  social  structure.  If 
not  successfully  overcome  in  the  near  future, 
it  may  do  lasting  damage  to  the  youth  of 
the  Nation.  The  organized  gangster  syndi- 
cates will  unquestionably  turn  to  the  sale 
of  narcotic  drugs  when  they  are  driven  out  of 
the   presently   lucraUve   field   of   gambling. 

•  •  •  Under  present  conditions,  narcotic 
drugs  offer  them  the  most  profitable  opening. 

•  •  •  There  has  been  a  startling  Increase  In 
the  abuse  of  drugs  by  young  pepole,  many 
of  whom  are  unaware  of  Its  frightful  con- 
sequences. They  fall  to  realize  that  they  are 
dealing  with  what  Is.  In  effect,  a  contagious 
disease  which  brings  degradation  and  slow 
death  to  the  victim  and  tragedy  to  his  family 
and  friends. 

The  committee's  projection  of  our  grim 
harvest  resulting  from  failures  to  over- 
come the  illicit  drug  importation  and 
abuse  problem  unfortimately  proved  only 
too  true.  And  the  end  is  nowhere  in 
sight.  A  growing  development  is  the  in- 
creased smuggling  of  cocaine  into  the 
country. 

As  horrible  as  it  is,  drug  abuse  is  only 
one  of  a  host  of  domestic  evils  which  are 
aggravated  by  organized  crime  activi- 
ties. The  great  increase  in  recent  years 
in  the  number  of  robberies,  burglaries, 
embezzlements,  and  other  white  collar 
crimes  are,  in  large  part,  attributable  to 
the  necessity  of  organized  crime's  con- 
sensual victims  to  obtain  the  money  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  syndicate's  exac- 
tions. A  heroin  addict  whose  addiction 
costs  $40  every  day  and  whose  legitimate 
means  of  income  do  not  provide  enough 
for  that  outlay,  must  turn  to  theft  to 
satisfy  his  daily  drug  desires. 

The  same  applies  to  those  whose  debts 
to  organized  crime  bookmakers  and  loan 
sharks  exceed  theii-  legitimate  income. 
The  very  real  connection  between  orga- 
nized crime  and  what  we  call  street  crime 
is  thus  evident. 

The  great  wealth  accumulated  by  syn- 
dicated crime,  estimated  at  a  gross  of 
$60  billion  annually,  does  not  rest  idle. 
It  moves  back  into  the  stock  exchange, 
into  legitimate  business,  and,  generally, 
into  any  area  that  will  provide  a  front 
of  respectability. 
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Twenty  years  ago  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee listed  46  industries  which  in  vary- 
ing degrees  had  been  infested  by  orga- 
nized crime.  Recently,  a  study  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  revealed  that 
the  top  98  organized  crime  figures  in 
the  Nation  have  now  invested  their  ille- 
gally obtained  funds  in  159  different  In- 
dustries. One  can  only  speculate  on  the 
amount  of  money  taken  in  my  organized 
crime  from  the  average  ctinsumer  for 
shoddy-  merchandise  or  services  produced 
by  a  mob-controlled  firm  wJuch.  because 
of  Its  great  economic  advantage  is  not 
subject  to  the  competitive  pressures  of 
the  private  enterprise  system. 

If  we  agree  with  some  experts  that  the 
annual  net  profit  of  organized  crime  is 
$3  billion,  we  are  saying  that  tt  has  $8 
million  every  day  to  do  with  as  it  pleases. 
Ob\iously,  a  force  such  as  this,  operat- 
ing with  relative  impunity  outside  the 
framework  of  our  system  of  law  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

Throughout  the  subcommittee's  public 
hearings  the  Government's  prosecutors 
and  investigators,  who  are  on  the  front 
line  of  the  fight  against  organized  crime, 
continually  made  requests  for  new  evi- 
dence-gathering tools  with  which  better 
to  carry  on  their  missions.  Almost  with- 
out exception  they  asked  for  a  general 
Immunity  statute,  whereby  witnesses 
could  be  compelled  to  give  testimony, 
under  assurances  that  their  testimony 
could  not  be  used  against  them.  Ttiey 
also  sought  means  of  protecting  wit- 
nesses against  recriminations  that  might 
come  to  them  unless  they  were  safe- 
guarded. These  tools,  and  numerous  oth- 
ers, are  t>elng  sought  in  a  bill.  S.  30. 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
CLxu-Aif  on  January  \b.  1969.  and  which 
has  passed  the  Senate.  That  bill  is  the 
most  comprehensive  legislative  attack 
ever  made  on  organized  crime  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  it  is  a  good 
biU. 

At  our  subcommittee's  hearings  I  noted 
the  need  for  some  means  of  keeping 
criminal  profits  out  of  legitimate  busi- 
nesses. S.  30  seeks  to  meet  such  need, 
by  foreclosing  the  right  of  racketeers  to 
engage  in  interstate  enterprises.  It  seeks 
to  preven'k  the  incursion  of  mobsters 
into  businesses  and  to  protect  legitimate 
businessmen  from  such  competition, 
while  providing  harsh  penalties. 

It  provides  some  vital  evidence-gath- 
ering tools  to  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, tools  which  for  many  years  have 
been  in  great  demand  by  those  on  the 
front  lines.  The  bill  has  a  few  gaps,  how- 
ever, which  I  believe  must  be  filled  if 
we  are  to  satisfy  the  three  critical  ele- 
ments I  previously  mentioned. 

First,  there  is  a  need  for  an  ongoing 
federally  sponsored  trainmg  program  for 
prosecutors.  An  indispensable  concomi- 
tant of  new  legislation  aimed  at  orga- 
nized crime  is  a  program  which  will  train 
and  educate  prosecutors  both  as  to  the 
substantive  and  procedural  benefits  of 
new  laws  and  as  to  the  ways  of  utilizing 
exisung  laws  in  a  more  productive  way. 
Recently,  two  very  important  laws  were 
enacted  which  provided  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  all  but  one  of  the 
important  sectors  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
made   provision  for  training  of  police 


and  correctional  personnel  of  State  and 
local  governments,  while  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  Act  of  1967  provided  simi- 
lar benefits  for  personnel  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  Government.  The  one  key 
member  of  the  system  whose  training 
needs  have  been  neglected  Is  the  prose- 
cutor. 

The  need  for  a  permanent  traininr^ 
program  for  organized  crime  prosecutors 
is  evident  for  a  number  of  reason.s.  First, 
our  law  schools  unfortunately  place  lit- 
tle emphasis  on  criminal  law  subject.*; 
generally  and  almost  no  emphasis  on 
nuances  of  organized  crime  prosecutions. 
Second,  organized  crime  Is  a  unique  phe- 
nomenon that  must  be  combated  In  a 
unique  way.  It  recognizes  no  Slate  or  lo- 
cal boundaries  and  operates  under  a 
shroud  of  secrecy  which  Is  necessary  to 
its  pernicious  works.  We  can  no  longer 
solely  rely  on  on-the-job  training  and  on 
our  law  schools  to  equip  our  prosecu- 
tors with  the  means  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  menace  of  organized  crime 
Third,  our  antitrust,  tax.  securities,  and 
even  civil  rights  laws  can  and  should  be 
used  against  organized  crime.  To  do  so 
effectively,  however,  we  should  assure 
that  our  prosecutors  are  extended  the 
opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
information  which  maces  those  laws 
germane  to  the  organized  crime  fight. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  program,  in  ad- 
dition to  improving  the  prosecutor's  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  organized  crime  cases 
are:  First.  It  would  establish  rapport 
among  prosecutors  In  the  various  levels 
of  Government.  The  basis  of  cooperation 
is  trust  and  trust  is  engendered  through 
commonality  of  interests  and  pursiuts. 
Second,  build  an  esprit  de  corps  among 
prosecutors  which  could  add  a  new  tone 
and  \igor  to  the  offensive  against  orga- 
nized crime.  And.  third,  enhance  the  ca- 
reer opportunities  and  Incentives  to  our 
prosecutive  personnel. 

Too  often  our  prosecutors'  offices  serve 
merely  as  recruiting  grounds  for  private 
law  firms  and  Industrj-.  We  must  provide 
incentives  to  our  young  attorneys  to  con- 
tinue In  pubUc  service. 

The  training  that  I  envision  need  not 
be  lengthy,  nor  need  It  be  housed  in  a 
new  faclllt}'.  However,  It  should  be  ex- 
tended to  State  and  local  prosecutors  as 
well  as  Federal  attorneys. 

Tlie  second  gap  that  I  tliink  needs  to 
be  filled  is  that  of  assuring  a  continuing 
dialog  on  the  nature  of  the  organized 
crime  threat  and  on  efforts  to  combat  it. 
An  armual  conference  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Attorney  General  at  which  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  officials  are  invited 
to  attend  would  help  initiate  and  main- 
tain that  dialog. 

The  conference  could  be  patterned 
after  the  National  Conference  on  Crime 
Control  convened  in  1967.  It  could  make 
significant  contributions  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  organized  crime  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials in  attendance  While  much  has  been 
done  recently,  mainly  through  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
to  enhance  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion in  the  battle  against  organized 
crime,  an  annual  conference  such  as  I 
propose  would  enhance  continuity  of  ef- 
fort and  stimulate  discussion  of  new  and 


Improved  techniques  against  syndicated 
crime. 

But  an  annual  conference  Is  not 
enough  to  increase  public  awareness 
about  a  menace  which  too  often  is  ro- 
manticized and  clothed  with  an  aura  of 
invincibility. 

The  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  dispel  myths  and  tell  tlie  facts  about 
orpani/ed  crime,  and  to  do  this  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Attorney  General  annually 
publlbl)  a  report  on  tliat  subject  as  he 
already  does  in  many  other  areas.  In  the 
form  cf  a  white  paper  on  organized 
crime,  the  annual  report  could  assure 
continued  public  disclosure  of  organized 
crime  manifestations  and  of  progress  and 
results  of  intergoveriunental  efforts 
against  it. 

S.  30  contains  needed  and  significant 
evidence-gathering  procedures  and  in- 
novative methods  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  organized  crime  Infiltration  of 
legitimate  business.  I  am.  therefore,  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  duplicates  its  pro- 
visions in  all  respects  except  that  my  bill 
adds  clarifymg  language  with  regard  to 
sentences  imposed  on  dangerous  special 
offenders  under  S.  30.  My  proposed 
changes  would  make  certain  that  both 
the  defendant  and  the  United  SUtes  are 
entitled  to  appellate  review  of  any  such 
sentences  imposed  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  Additionally.  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  fills  the  gaps  I  have  dis- 
cussed and  needs  passage  as  urgently  as 
S.  30. 

In  three  sections  my  bill  establishes  a 
permanent  training  program  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  organized  crime  prosecu- 
tors, directs  the  Attorney  General  to  con- 
duct annual  conferences  on  organized 
crime  and  directs  the  Attorney  General 
to  publish  an  annual  report  on  organized 
crime. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  provisions  of 
these  bills,  and  know  they  will  agree  that 
earliest   passage   of   these   measures   is 
vital. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
HR.   16133 
A  bill  to  provide  (or  a  training  program  lur 
organized    crime    proaecutors.    an    annual 
conference  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  offi- 
clals  in  the   field  of  organized  crime,  an 
annual  report  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
organized  crime,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientative»  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TaAtNINO    OF   OaCANIZrO    CRIME    P«OSECVTORS 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  (hereafter  referred 
to  m  this  section  as  the  •Administration') 
Is  authorized  to  establish  and  conduct  a 
permanent  tr.tlntng  program  for  prosecuting 
attorneys  from  Federal.  State,  and  local  of- 
fices engaged  in  the  proeecutton  of  organized 
crime.  The  program  shall  be  designed  to  de- 
velop new  or  Improved  approaches,  tech- 
nio.iies.  systems,  manuals,  and  devices  to 
strengthen  prosecutive  cnpablUtles  against 
organized  crime. 

(b)  While  participating  In  the  training 
program  or  traveling  In  connection  with  par- 
ticipation In  the  ualnlng  program.  SUte 
and  local  personnel  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses  and  a  per  diem  allowance  In  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  under  section 
6'n>3(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
penons  employed  Intermittently  in  the  Oov- 
•mmcnt  service. 
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(c)  (1)  The  coat  of  tmming  8Ute  and  lo- 
cal personnel  under  thU  section  shaU  be 
provided  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  tbe 
AdmlnlatraUon  for  the  purpose  of  auch 
training.  _._^ 

(21  The  cost  of  training  persona  under 
this  section  who  are  employed  by  any  agency 
or  department  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  to 
the  agency  or  department  for  the  purpose  of 
such  training. 

(d)(1)  The  AdmlnUtraUon  shall  appoint 
a  National  Advisory  Oonunlttee  on  the 
Training  of  OrganlEed  Crime  Proeecutora 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  thU  subsection  as 
the  -Committee")  conelsUng  of  fifteen 
members  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  Uws.  Persons  appointed  to  the 
Committee  ahaU  be  qualified  by  experience, 
competence,  or  apeclal  knowledge  In  toe 
prosecution  and  Investigation  of  organized 
crime.  Seven  members  of  the  Conunlttee 
shall  be  employees  of  agencies  or  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Eight  member*  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  experts  appoUited  from 
the  governments  of  the  several  States.  unlU 
of  local  government,  law  scbooto,  and 
unlverslUes. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  constilt 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  with  respect  to  the  curricu- 
lum course  materials.  admlnlstraUon  and 
all  other  aspecU  of  the  training  program 
authorized  by  subsection  (a) .  The  Commit- 
tee shall  hold  no  fewer  than  two  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year. 

(S)  The  members  of  the  Conunlttee  who 
are  not  fun  time  offlcers  or  employees  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  each  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive HOC  for  ei»ch  day  (Including  travel 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Committee. 
Members  of  the  Committee  who  are  full 
time  offlcers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shaU  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  their  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee. While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  In  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Committee,  all  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  aUowed  travel 
expenses,  and  a  per  diem  allowance.  In  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  under  section 
6703(b)  of  atle  6,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  employed  Intermittently  in  the 
Oovernment  service. 

(4)  The  Administration  shall  furnish  to 
the  Committee  an  executive  secretary  and 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  services 
as  are  deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  Its 
business. 

(e)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  established  under  this  section 
the  Administration  shall  be  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  Attorney  General. 

AMNUAI.  CONVXREMCB 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  achieve  greater  conti- 
nuity in  the  effort  to  eliminate  organized 
crime,  to  facilitate  punning  on  a  long-term 
iMtsls,  and  to  Improve  cooperation  between 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies,  the  At- 
torney General  la  authorised  and  directed 
to  annually  call  a  conference  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials  who  are  engaged  in 
comtMkUng  organized  crime.  Includtag.  but 
not  Umlted  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  prose- 
cutors and  Investigators. 


dangers  that  such  operations  present  to  the 
weU-t)elng  of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  a  review  of  Federal  ci^jablUtles,  to- 
cludlng  personnel  levels,  for  combaUng  or- 
ganized crime; 

(4)  a  survey  of  all  Federal  and  Intergovern- 
mental programs  and  efforts  undertaken 
against  organized  crime; 

(5)  a  summary  of  the  results  of  such  pro- 
grams and  efforts:  and 

(6)  an  explanation  of  proposed  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  organized 
crime. 

(b)  Nothing  shall  be  Included  in  the  re- 
port which  shall  Jeopardize  the  possible  suc- 
cess of  any  ongoing  or  prospective  activity 
against  organized  criminal  operations. 


ANNTTAI. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Not  Uter  than  January  1  of 
each  year  the  Attorney  General  shaU  report 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  on  or- 
ganized crime  In  the  United  States.  Such  re- 
port ShaU  Include  but  shaU  not  be  Umlted 


( 1 )  a  statement  on  the  nattire,  scc^ie,  and 
status  of  organised  crUne  operations; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  consequences  and 


THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  'ENVIRONMENT 
FEVER,'  ESQUIRE  ARTICLE  POSES 
INTERESTING  QUESTIONS 

(Mr.  SA"yiXDR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SA"5fLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
I  can  honestly  tout  my  conservationist 
background  without  being  labeled  a 
"Johimy-come-lately"  and  I  do  so  today 
to  bring  to  our  colleagues*  attention  a 
most  interesting  review  on  the  current 
epidemic  of  "environment  fever"  which 
is  sweeping  the  country. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Our  Coimtry 
•Tis  of  Thee.  Land  of  Ecology,"  by  Mr. 
Jon  MargoUs,  appearing  in  the  March 
issue  of  Esquire,  the  old  and  new  con- 
servation groups,  movements  and  indi- 
viduals ar«  dissected  in  a  most  discon- 
certing manner.  One  Is  not  sure  whether 
the  author  is  pumping  for  an  increased 
awareness  of  our  environment  problems 
or  Is  deprecating  the  achievements  of 
the  "voice  in  the  wilderness"  conserva- 
tionists who  fought  alone  before  it  be- 
came faddish  to  care  about  ecology. 

Nevertheless,  the  article  is  instructive. 
Its  merit  lies  in  the  examination  of  the 
groups  which  have  become  household 
words  because  of  their  fights  with  vari- 
ous establishments  to  conserve  our  na- 
tional and  nattiral  resources. 

I  cannot  agree  with  all  of  the  charac- 
terizations Mr.  Margolis  uses  to  describe 
the  efforts  of  the  groups,  nor  can  I  vouch 
for  the  coiTCctness  of  his  facts  about  the 
internal  financing  or  support  of  the 
groups,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  argue 
with  him  about  the  effectiveness  of  some 
of  the  group  efforts.  But  I  will  applaud 
the  authors  abUity  to  weave  an  under- 
standable story  out  of  what  sometimes 
appears  to  be  contradictory  goals  of  the 
various  groups. 

The  thrust  of  the  article  Is  to  inform 
us  that  the  conservation  groups — old  and 
new — lack  direction;  that  is.  there  are 
so  many  groups  with  so  many  directions, 
that  effectiveness  could  be  limited  un- 
less there  Is  an  agreement  on  goals.  In 
this,  I  tend  to  agree  with  Mr.  Margolis. 
However,  I  feel  that  leadership  and  goal 
formulation  will  not  come  from  the  con- 
servation groups.  Heretofore,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  have  not  been 
environmentally  "organized."  Such  or- 
ganization is  haltingly  underway  and  I 
predict  that  the  effective,  practical,  and 
comprehensible  direction  for  the  environ- 
ment movement  will  come  from  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States.  And  it  is  about 
time.  The  article  follows: 
Ovt.  Country  "Tis  of  Thee.  Land  of  Ecoloct 
(By  Jon  Margolis) 
Senator  Ted  Stevens  first  noticed  them  last 
September.  Stevens  U  an  Alaska  Republican; 
as  such  he  supports  the  right  of  every  able 
man  to  get  rich  by  buUdlng  things.  When  he 
saw  late  last  summer  that  this  faith  too  had 
its  heretics.  Stevens  could  not  keep  silence. 
•AU  of  a  sudden  all  these  conservationists  are 
coming  out  of  the  woodwork  to  teU  us  how 
to  save  Alaska, "  he  said.  He  did  not  approve 
The   statement   did   wonders   for   Stevens 
politically   Alaskans  don't  lilte  conservation- 
ists  Nearly  everyone  else  does,  though,  and 
m  the  past  few  years  they  have  been  coming 
out  of  the  woodwork  more  often.  Going  right 
back  in.  too.  and  staying  out  of  sight  once 
they  have  made  their   point.  ConservaUon 
may  be  the  first  revolution  led  by  unknowns. 
And  make  no  mistake.  It  is  a  revolution, 
very  likely  the  most  contenUous  and  the 
moat  important  of  the  rest  of  the  century. 
The  radicals  know  this  now;  the  pollUcs  of 
confrontation  has  been  used  on  conservation 
dUputes.  and  tHe  poUtlcs  of  ecology  Is  now  a 
frequent  term  in  the  underground  press.  II 
only  the  conservaUonlsts  knew  It.  Conserva- 
Uon is  Ui  revolt  against  Its  own  past  as  much 
as  against  the  country's  present.  Uke  the 
unfettered  technology  It  fears,  the  conserva- 
tion movement  may  contain  within  Itself  the 
seeds  of  lU  own  destrucUon. 

There  Is  Uttle  doubt  that  conservation  U 
quite  the  vogue.  Hardly  a  county  Ucta  s<«ne 
sort  of  citizens'  conservation  group.  Usually, 
they  are  formed  not  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment in  general  but  to  battle  a  specific  threat 
to  it,  often  a  threat  close  to  home.  With 
increasing  frequency,  the  battles  are  being 
won  Consolidated  Edison  has  not  been  able 
to  buUd  Its  power  plant  on  8t<MTn  King 
Mountain  In  New  Tork  SUte;  Dade  County 
and  the  VS.  Transportation  Department  may 
yet  be  prevented  from  building  the  world  s 
Utfgest  Jetport  to  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  of 
Fl<»lda  and  there  are  more  nuclear  power 
planu  on  the  drawing  boards  than  will  ever 
be  on  the  waterside  kiUlng  fish. 

So  successful  have  the  protectoi«  been  that 
the  developers  have  begun  to  fight  back.  In 
1967,  naturallste  found  a  covey  of  Ivory- 
bUled  woodpeckers,  then  considered  extinct, 
in  the  hearfof  the  Texas  Big  Thicket.  But 
they  didn't  say  precisely  where  for  fe»r  ^iat 
timber  and  real-estate  Interests  would  kUl 
tiie  lovely  birds.  The  theory  U  that  ti»  fewer 
natural  wonders  there  are  in  any  plot  of  land, 
the  less  reason  Congress  wlU  have  to  pre- 
serve it  SimUar  tactics  were  used  by  tne 
Calilomia  lumber  companies  which  trted  to 
cut  down  the  best  of  the  redwoods  while  a 
bill  to  protect  tiiem  was  being  debated. 

Not  that  bostoess  is  unware  of  the  grow- 
InK  pubUc  concern  with  conservation.  Ad- 
v^ertislng  and  pubUc-relations  departments 
];|rc«.  ttie  country  are  hard  at  work  telling 
us  how  much  corporations  care  about  ttoe 
environment  tHey  are  befouUng.  In  full-col- 
or, two-page  ads  in  fancy  magaztoes,  ^ 
companies  Inform  how  the  fish  actually  LUte 
detonaUons  for  underwater  welU,  or  that 
their  brand  of  gasoUne  will  pollute  the  air 
ivist  a  Wt  less.  Magazines  and  trtevislon  net- 
works are  devoUng  unprecedented  time  and 
Eoace  to  conservaUon,  and  even  newspapers, 
usually  the  last  to  know  what  the  public 
really  cares  about,  are  beginning  to  cover  the 
subject.  Possibly  they  noticed  the  appotot- 
ment  of  a  hard-Une  law-and-order  attorney 
general  did  not  create  nearly  as  much  fuss 
as  the  naming  of  an  Interior  secretary  who 
dared  deride  conservaUon  for  Its  own  sake. 

ConservaUon  crosses  party  lines  and  even 
Ideologies.  John  Blrchers  and  Communist. 
Ramparts  and  Reader's  Digest.  The  New 
York  Times  and  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press. 
Max  Lerner  and  James  KUpatrlck.  Barry 
Goldwater  and  George  McGovem.  This  may 
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not  last,  (or  the  N*v  CooMrvatlonUU  tf* 
aboui  u>  ent«r  the  poUUcal  aren«  full  fore*. 
p«rhjps  even  borrowing  from  older  revolu- 
t»j:i»  such  t*ctlc«  as  the  sit-in.  the  boycott. 
..ucl.  who  know*,  can  the  Molotov  cocktail  b« 
r  \r  behind?  This  will  make  seme  enemies 
y.'fn  now.  not  everyone  U  a  coiiaervationut. 
t  lough  opposition  also  is  blpartls.«n  Ronald 
Reigan.  Richard  Daley  and  Nelson  Rocke- 
I'elier  are  among  those  uncommitted  to  the 
>.-.iuse. 

.Nunecheless  there  dre  places  where  a  man 
k-  'n  get  elected  by  being  a  good  canserva- 
tionlst.  Westchester  County.  New  York  U 
i'all  of  old-fashioned  Republicans,  and  Rich- 
.trd  Ottlnger  U  a  liberal  young  Democrat  But 
because  he  h.^  pledged  to  save  the  Hudson 
River,  those  Republicans  keep  sending  him 
to  Congress.  Richard  McCarthy,  another 
liberal  New  York  congressman,  corner  from  a 
working-class  t>ackla&h  district  In  Buffalo. 
When  he  goes  home  he  doesn't  talk  about 
race  and  welfare;  he  talks  about  how  dirty 
Lake  Erie  is.  Union  men  out  collecting  money 
(or  the  Committee  on  Political  Educauon 
likewise  have  learned  to  get  a  dollar  out  of 
right-wing  workers  by  telling  them  the 
money  will  support  candidates  committed  to 
clean  streams  and  lakes.  Some  local  unions 
have  even  taken  opposing  industrial  expan- 
sion which  would  Increase  their  membership. 
The  current  memtiers.  lacking  the  money 
to  move  to  the  suburbs,  have  t>egun  to  no- 
tice something  foul  in  the  air  they  breathe, 
and  they  don't  want  It  any  dirtier.  Rich  or 
poor,  most  people  are  lining  up  on  the  con- 
serratlonlst  side  of  any  given  dispute. 

Tet  few  of  these  newly  enlisted  troops 
know  who  their  generals  are.  or  even  their 
sergeants.  Nearly  everyone  knows  which  sen- 
ators are  prominently  for  or  against  the  war. 
civil  rights,  and  unions.  But  how  many  know 
that  were  It  not  for  Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin every  drop  of  fresh  water  In  America 
would  be  too  sudsy  to  drink?  Nelson,  a  lib- 
eral. Is  the  leading  conservationist  In  the 
Senate  John  Saylor  of  Peonsylvanla.  a  friend 
of  the  American  Medlcai  Asaociation  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Is  the  leading  con- 
servationist in  the  Bouse. 

One  reason  conservatlont!>ts  remain  un- 
known while  their  cause  is  embraced  Is  that 
many  of  them  are  Westerners,  while  the 
people  who  make  people  famous  are  In  the 
East  meaning  the  Northeast.  Conservation, 
after  all,  means  the  wise  use  or  preservation 
of  natural  resources.  There  are  young  women 
in  New  York  who  talk  about  conservation 
every  evening  but  aren't  qaite  sure  what  a 
natural  resource  is.  Of  course  the  East  is 
very  conservation  conscious  now.  but  It  is 
a  recent  corcern.  Westerners  have  been  in- 
volved In  conservation  for  years,  especially 
the  kind  which  subsidizes  farmers,  ranchers, 
miners,  and  lumber  entrepreneurs,  which  Is 
certainly  not  what  the  women  In  New  York 
have  In  mind  The  typical  informed  Western. 
er.  for  Instance,  may  know  that  Boyd  Ras- 
musaen  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  The  typical  informed  Easterner 
has  never  heard  of  the  Bureau,  though  it 
controls  twenty  percent  of  his  country's 
land 

Yet  Cast  and  West  alike  are  probably 
ignorant  of  such  names  as  Dan  Poule.  Stewart 
Brandborg.  Elvis  Stahr.  or  Paul  M.  Dunn. 
These  are  some  of  the  men  who  are  not  in 
government  but  who  are  at  the  center  of 
the  Conservation  Establishment,  an  estab- 
lishment which  has  been  left  behind  by  Its 
cause  Which  is  not  necessarily  bad  at  this 
point  for  both  cause  and  establishment.  If 
some  of  the  young  tntellectusl  liberals  who 
have  lately  embraced  conservation  found  out 
what  some  of  the  leading  conservationists 
thought  about  the  world  In  general,  they 
might  go  back  to  the  peace  or  dvll-rtghts 
movements. 

As  an  organized  movement,  conservation 
still  deals  In  specifics — getting  a  nAtlonml 
park  eetablished.  preserving  ■  wild  river  or 


species  of  bird.  But  the  cause,  the  unorgan- 
ized but  ever  more  popular  movement,  has 
become  holistic  without  quite  realizing  It. 
When  conservation  started  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  basic  concept  was  wise  use  Later 
It  was  beauty.  Now  It  Is  ecology,  and  If  you 
doubt  the  potency  of  con.servaiion  consider 
that  three  years  ago  you  probably  didn't 
know  what  that  word  meant:  now  you  surely 
do  In  ecology,  by  drfinlilon.  all  of  a  nature 
Is  connected,  all  relates  to  everything  else 

Yet  If  the  North  American  Wildlife  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  Audubon  Society 
spent  all  their  time  worrying  about  ecol- 
ogy, fewer  woods  and  rivers  would  have 
been  saved  in  the  Usi  few  years  Sometime 
sotn  the  New  Conservutlonisu  must  define 
their  beloved  ecological  conscience  and  figure 
out  how  best  to  organize  to  put  It  to  use 
But  the  concept  Is  too  new  and  the  organiza- 
tions are  In  their  Infancy  Meanwhile  the 
bulldozers  roll  on.  and  someone  has  to  stop 
them,  lest  there  be  no  life  left  to  Interrelate 

There  are  really  two  Conservation  Estab- 
lishments. The  first,  centered  In  Washing- 
ton. U  dominated  by  the  "user  '  groups,  or 
tools  of  the  Interesu  as  children  of  another 
revolution  might  call  them  It  Is  made  up  of 
foresters,  fishery  managers,  and  state  flsh- 
and-game  ofBclals  Its  friends  In  government 
are  In  such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion lu  friend  In  Congress  Is  Wayne  Aspl- 
nall,  head  of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
who  makes  sure  that  every  time  some  wild 
land  Is  set  aalde  there  remains  a  way  for 
some  one  to  make  money  from  It.  It  was  As- 
plnall  who  Included  In  the  Wilderness  Bill  an 
amendment  allowing  all  mining  until  1984,  a 
loophole  which  may  create  In  the  northern 
Cascades  a  pit  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
moon. 

This  traditional  approach  to  conservation 
is  the  one  most  often  found  in  the  Interior 
Department,  whose  task  Is  less  to  preeerve 
the  environment  than  to  subsidize  nature's 
users.  Interior's  public  relations  are  con- 
servation-oriented— Its  annual  report  fea- 
tures colored  pictures  of  natural  wonders  and 
Inspirational  words  about  saving  them — but 
Its  budget  Is  not.  In  fiscal  1068.  half  of  the 
department's  •1.800.000.000  went  to  "water 
resources."  most  of  which  was  for  "reclama- 
tion." meaning  aood-control  and  irrigation 
projects  which  reclaim  rivers  from  running 
free  and  reclaim  salt  marshes  from  being 
breeding  grounds  for  &sh  and  nesting  spots 
for  birds  Flood  control  Is  needed  because 
people  decided,  before  we  knew  as  much  as 
we  do  today,  to  live  along  flood  plains  Ac- 
tually, bouses  are  still  being  built  on  flood 
plains,  though  everyone  knows  they  will 
necessitate  a  new  dam  somewhere.  But  then, 
building  homes  Is  often  the  most  profitable 
use  for  flood- plain  land,  and  once  people 
need  flood  control,  the  govertunent  is  sure 
to  provide  It.  Floods  also  occur  downstream 
because  of  reckless  deforestation  upstream 
Among  their  other  values,  trees  hold  water. 
When  they  are  removed,  the  waters  run  Into 
the  streams  in  greater  quantity  than  the 
stream  beds  can  accommodate.  The  solution 
to  that  is  to  build  a  dam.  upsetting  the  river 
basin's  ecology,  and  possibly  reducing  the 
number  of  fish 

The  second  Conservation  Establishment, 
the  one  everybody  is  talking  about,  is  not 
really  headquartered  anywhere,  and  it  isn't 
very  established.  Nor  is  it  united.  It  consists 
of  perhaps  twenty  national  organizations, 
most  of  them  as  ineffective  as  they  are  un- 
known, and  an  uncountable  number  of  local 
groups,  a  few  of  vkhlcb  are  very  tough  Indeed. 
Conservation  has  all  the  disadvantages  of 
dtlzen-orlented  politics.  Most  of  the  offlclal 
leaders,  especially  of  the  national  groups, 
are  part-timers,  people  who  do  other  tasks, 
usually  well-paid  ones,  most  of  the  time.  For 
Instance,  Dr.  Edgar  Waybum  of  the  Sierra 
Club  Is  a  successful  San  Francisco  physician; 


Warren  M  Lemmon.  the  head  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy,  manages  extensive  California 
real-estate  holdings;  Robert  Wlnthrop  of 
the  North  American  Wildlife  Foundation  Is 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank.  The  opening  bankroll  for 
the  John  Mutr  Institute,  the  educational  and 
tax-exempt  arm  of  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
came  from  Robert  O.  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Atlantic  Richfield:  and 
lAurance  Rockefeller  runs  the  American 
Conservation  Association.  It  is  not  a  poor> 
man  s  movement.  The  day-to-day  operations 
are  left  to  small  professional  staffs  made  up 
in  large  part  of  unknown  men.  The  citizen 
leaders  like  li  that  way  When  David  Brower 
began  to  act  as  though  he  ran  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  paragons  of  San  Francisco  society 
who  controlled  his  executive  board  got  rid 
of  him.  And  when  he  challenged  them  in  an 
election  among  the  club  members  he  had 
recruited,  they  beat  him  badly. 

Because   the   movement   is  so   loosely  or- 
ganized,  strong   personalities   can   have  an 
uniMually    strong    effect.    Allen    Morgan    la 
credited    with    making    the    Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society  perhaps  the  most  effective 
conservation  organization  in  the  country,  and 
the  West  Virginia  Highlands  Conservancy  Is 
a  force  In  that  little  state  primarily  because 
of  Orover  C.  Little.  Local  conservation  groups 
usually  start  on  an  ad  hoc  level,  coming  Into 
existence   to   fight  one   threat   to   the   local 
environment,  but  they  often  stay  around  to 
look  for  more   trouble.   In  Hawaii,  a  group 
called  Save  Diamond  Head  saved  Diamond 
Head,   and   It's  aiming   now   to  save   all   of 
Hawaii.  The  women  of  Morris  County,  New 
Jersey,    did    not    disband    after    they    had 
stopped  the  airline  Industry  from  filling  in 
the  Great  Swamp  to  make  a  Jetport:    now 
they  are  fighting  power  companies  and  the 
Army  Engineers  elsewhere  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  Nearby,  the  Scenic  Hudson  Preserva- 
tion  Conference   formed   to   fight   Con   Ed's 
Storm  King  Plant,  but  when  that  fight  ends 
there  will  be  more.  The  Hudson  Is  a  big  river. 
Despite  the  increasingly  political  character 
of  the  movement,  there  remain  several  na- 
tional conservation  organizations  which  stay 
out  of  politics  and  lobbying  in  favor  of  more 
restricted  tasks.  The  American  Conservation 
Association    gives   away    Laurance    Rockefel- 
ler's money  to  select  research  projects.  The 
Conservation     Foundation     studies     public 
policy's    effects    on    the    environment.    The 
North    American   Wildlife    Foundation    and 
the  Wildlife   Management   Institute,   really 
one  outfit  supported  by  the  gun  Industry, 
have    undertaken    the    research    which    has 
brought    wildlife    management   a   long   way 
from   the   days   of   indiscriminate    predator 
control  and  un-ecoioglcal  stocking,  though 
some  of  that  still  goes  on.  Perhaps  the  or- 
ganization closest  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
Is  the  Nature  Conservancy,  which  with  a  pit- 
tance  from  private  sources  does   what  the 
government  won't  do  enough  of — buy  land 
valuable  to  nature  and  about  to  be  lost  to 
it    The  Conservancy  thus  far  has  been  able 
to  save  150,000  acres  of  the  American  Earth. 
But   the  Conservation   Establishment  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  militants,  some  of 
them  so  militant  they  don't  even  call  them- 
selves conservatlonlsu,  but  preserratlonlsts. 
The    mlliUnt    preservationist    U    a    radical. 
Well,  about  nature  he's  a  radical:  about  peo- 
ple he  may  be  quite  conservative.  This  Is  not 
a  new  irony.  Since  the  movement  began  be- 
fore  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  has  been 
split  between  those  who  wanted  to  save  and 
manage  nature  for  people — all  the  people — 
and  those  who  wanted  to  leave  It  Just  as  It 
was  for  nobody  at  all,  or  perhaps  for  those 
with  the  time,  money,  and  culture  to  appre- 
ciate true  wilderness.  At  the  beginning,  this 
schism  was  personalized  by  Olfford  Plnchot, 
head    of    the    Forest    Service    tinder    Teddy 
Roosevelt,  and   a  populist,  and  John  Muir, 
founder  of  the  Sierra  Club,  and  a  mystic. 
They  were  friends  for  a  while,  camping  out 
together  In  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  they  be- 
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came  estranged,  first  over  the  fight  about 
sheep  grazing  on  the  pubUc  lands,  then  over 
the  Heich  Hetchy  Dam.  which  violated  Yo- 
semlte  National  Park  but  brought  low-cost 
public  power  to  San  Francisco.  The  preaerya- 
ilonlsts  fought  the  dam  bitterly,  making 
common  cause  with  the  private-utility  In- 
dustry Then  or  later,  they  seemed  not  at  aU 
embarrassed  about  the  b*<lfellow. 

Today  within  the  miUUnt  conservation 
movement,  united  opposition  to  dams  can 
usually  be  counted  on  unless  the  dam  wlU 
also  create  a  big  lake  for  motorboating  and 
stocked  fishing.  Which  It  always  will,  the 
power  companies  and  the  Army  Engineers 
and  the  Reclamation  Bureau  knowing  they 
then  have  a  good  chance  of  splitting  the  rec- 
reatlonists— the  "parka  are  for  people 
crowd  and  the  sportsmen— from  the  preser- 

valioiUsts.  ,.,.  ^         t 

Within  the  Conservation  Establishment, 
these  arguments  rage  within  as  weU  as  be- 
tween organizations.  There  are  Sierra  Club 
members  who  think  saving  Mineral  King 
Valley  not  worth  the  effort,  and  there  are 
ardent  preservationists  In  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  But  In  general  the  recrea- 
tlonUl  cause  Is  taken  up  by  the  hunter*, 
who  far  outnumber  everyone  else  In  or- 
ganized conservaUon.  Theoretically,  they  are 
hunters  and  fishermen  both,  but  fishermen 
per  se  have  no  clout.  Fishing  rods  are  cheap. 
The  only  militant  and  eOectlve  sportsmen'a 
group  U  the  National  WUdllfe  FederaUon. 
which  U  run  by  the  state  councils  of  rod- 
and-gun  club*,  thus  representing  local 
groups  totaling  about  2,600.000  people.  Many 
of  these  members  are  not  reaUy  conserva- 
tionists, and  the  FederaUon  gett  most  of  Its 
money  from  conservationists  who  are  not 
members,  but  who  subscribe  to  Ktttton«i 
WildUle  Umg^zine  or  purchase  the  wildlife 
stamps  the  Federation  sends  out  without 
X  mentioning  who  conUoU  the  beneficiary.  Na- 

3  tionally.  the  FederaUon  U  not  as  strong  as 

**  some  other  conservaUon  groups,  but  on  the 

sUte  level  lU  councils  are  often  the  only 
working  conservation  lobby.  Non-sportsman 
conservaUonlsU  have  only  begun  to  lobby 
in  state  leglsUtures  In  California.  Oregon. 
Maine,  and  New  York,  but  the  WUdllfe  Fed- 
eraUon has  ckiae  ties  with  leglsUtors  and 
atate  flsh-and-game  departments.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Federation  is  supporting  an  antl- 
conservaUon  proposal  backed  by  the  Western 
BUte  flsh-and-game  bureaucracies  which 
would  give  state  departments  total  control 
over  all  wildlife  In  their  states,  a  move  which 
could  open  the  national  parks  to  hunting 
and  effecUvely  erase  federal  protecUon  no^w 
given  eagles  and  migrator;  birds. 

IX  the  recreatlonlsts  are  most  likely  to 
come  from  the  sportsmen's  groups,  the  ex- 
treme preservationists  are  most  apt  to  be 
found  m  the  Wilderness  Society,  a  single- 
minded  collecUon  of  55.000  persons  to  whom 
a  well-managed  campground  Is  as  hldeotis 
as  an  oil  refinery  on  a  promontory  would 
be  to  other  conservatloiUsts.  Wilderness  So- 
ciety members  want  parks  which  are  not  for 
people  other  than  themselves.  They  do  not 
seem  motivated  primarily  by  ecology,  but 
speak  of  preserving  the  prlsUne  for  the  sake 
of  "our  physical  and  spiritual  regeneration." 
Among  other  effects,  such  statements  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  be  they  min- 
ing interests,  the  AgrlciUtural  Department's 
Forest  Service,  which  manages  the  national 
forests,  wherein  are  most  potential  wilder- 
ness area,  or  the  power-boat  manufacturers 
who  wish  every  mountain  stream  to  be 
turned  Into  a  huge  lake  courtesy  of  the  Army 
Engineers. 

Hard-core  preservationists  are  also  found 
In  large  numbers  In  the  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation and  Defenders  of  Wildlife.  The  former 
spends  half  iU  time  fighting  the  NaUooal 
Park  Servlc*,  which  In  recent  years  has  suf- 
fered the  delusion  that  It  is  a  federation 
of  highway  department*  commlasloned  to 
build  roMla  titnracb  aU  tbe  nattonal  parks. 


The  Associations  staff  head  Is  Anthony 
Wayne  Smith,  an  abrasive  man  whose  back- 
ground offers  a  good  defense  against  charges 
of  elitism.  Smith  was  once  conservation  di- 
rector for  the  C.I.O.,  where  he  apparently 
found  a  hero.  A  few  years  ago,  he  got  angry 
at  the  Natural  Beaourcea  CouncU  of  Amer- 
ica, a  forum  for  national  conservation 
groups,  and.  In  the  maimer  of  John  L.  Lewis. 
be  disaffiliated. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife  began  as  a  group 
of  women  who  were  upset  about  inhumane 
trapping  and  roadside  zoos,  and  expressed 
tl-eir  anger  in  a  mimeographed  newsletter. 
As  such  causes  are  wont  to  do.  this  one  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  several  persons  with 
excess  money,  and  the  newsletter  became  a 
slick  If  virtually  tmedlted  quarterly  which 
combines  valuable  factt  on  conservation 
with  little  cutenesses  about  squirrels.  As 
fierce  as  any  species,  Defenders  of  WUdllfe 
is  less  nimble  than  most,  hence  not  very 
eflecttve. 

The  bridge  between  the  straight  conser- 
vationists and   the  spcrtsmen  Is  the  Izaak 
V/alton  League,  which  Is  a  bit  of  both.  The 
nauonal  Izaak  Walton  League  Is  a  loose  col- 
lection of  chapters  which  maintain  virtual 
autonomy.    In    states    like   Montana,   where 
conservation  senttment  Is  minimal,  the  Wal- 
ton League  Is  strictly  a  sportsmen's  group, 
delving  Into  social  Issues  only  to  pass  a  year- 
ly  resolution   against   gun-control   laws.   In 
crowded  Indiana,  the  Walton  chapter  pays 
no  mind  to  fish  and  game,  concentrating  In- 
stead on  preserving  what  remains  of  nature 
there.  At  times  this  local  autonomy  can  be 
embarrassing.   For   three   consecutive   years, 
the  League's  national  convcnUon  was  rent 
by  the  emotional,  and  successful,  effort  to 
override  the  California  chapter's  opposition 
to  the  80,000-acre  Redwood  National  Park, 
opposed  by  most  sportsmen  because  hunting 
is  not  allowed  In  naUonal  parks.  More  re- 
cently, the  refusal  of  Florida  chapter  presi- 
dent James  Redford — again  the  importance 
of  personality— actively  to  oppose  the  Ever- 
glades  Jetport  left  the  Walton   League   the 
only  naUonal  conservation  group  outside  the 
anU-Jetport     coalition.     Coalition     is     the 
League's  hallmark  though,  and  Its  conserva- 
tion  director,    Joe   Penfold,   until   recently 
headed  the  Natural  Resources  Council,  es- 
sentially a  coalition  of  waning  groups. 

Actually,  they  get  along  rather  weU,  con- 
sidering basic  differences  In  ouUook.  because 
there  remain  enough  specific  problems  for 
them  to  unite  on:  the  lumber  Industry's 
raid  on  the  national  forests,  the  Jetport  that 
would  ruin  the  Everglades,  the  dam  which 
would  have  created  In  Alaska  a  lake  the  size 
of  New  Jersey  to  provide  more  power  than 
Alaska  n»eds.  the  poasiblUty  that  the  trans- 
Alaska  oU  pipelines  will  ruin  the  tundra 
ecology,  the  danger  that  a  UtUe-known  fed- 
eral commission  will  reconunend  this  sum- 
mer that  the  pubUc  lands  be  parceled  out  to 
the  highest  bidder.  If  these  fights  are  won, 
they  wlU  be  won  by  cooperation  and  old- 
fashioned  lobbying  with  the  conservationist 
friends  in  government.  The  Old  Conserva- 
tion has  Ita  work  cut  out  for  It  while  the 
New  Conservation  figures  out  Just  what  Itt 
work  Is. 

To  the  New  ConservaUon.  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  wildlife  are  no  more  Important 
than  cities  and  suburbs.  The  New  Conserva- 
tionist's concern  ia  the  total  environment, 
and  Penfold  thlnka  it's  in  trouble.  The  rally- 
ing cry  of  the  old  preservation  was  poetry, 
Thoreau's:  "In  wilderness  Is  the  Preservation 
of  the  World."  The  New  Conservationist 
quotes  not  poeU,  but  sdentisU  such  as  Paul 
Ebrlich,  Eugene  P.  Odum,  and  Barry  Com- 
moner, who  say.  In  effect,  that  in  unfettered 
technology  Is  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
In  place  of  the  whooping  crane,  the  roseate 
spoonbill,  and  the  CaUfomla  condor,  the  New 
Conservation  has  interposed  another  endan- 
gered species— the  two-legged  predator,  man. 


This  Is  not  an  assumption  on  which  to 
base  moderation.  New  Conservationists  have 
adopted  some  of  the  rhetoric  and  even  a  few 
of  the  methods  of  the  Left;  and  the  Left, 
especially  the  psychedeUc  Left,  has  discov- 
ered conservation.  In  Berkeley,  something 
called  Ecology  Action,  which  participated  In 
the  People's  Park  campaign  and  conducts 
symbolic  destruction  of  automobiles,  grew 
out  of  a  spUnter  wing  of  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party.  Elsewhere  In  CaUfornla.  ecological 
revolutionaries  have  burned  cars  as  hateful 
artifacts,  lain  down  In  front  of  trucks  carry- 
ing what  once  were  redwoods,  and  pxilled  out 
the  surveyors'  stakes  marking  the  path  of  a 
road  through  Sequoia  National  Park.  The 
underground  press,  especially  the  Los  An- 
geles Free  Press,  devotes  considerable  space 
to  conservation  matters.  Despising  science, 
such  of  the  young  that  meet  the  tumed-on 
label  adore  ecology,  a  science.  Logic  Is  not 
their  strong  suit. 

But  mlUtant  new  Conservation  is  not 
solely,  even  mainly,  the  province  of  the 
young  and  radical.  In  Patchogue.  Long  Is- 
land, an  outwardly  ordinary  Uwyer  named 
Victor  Yannacone  has  formed  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  which  plans  to  take 
every  polluter  to  the  Supreme  Court  If  need 
be.  In  Colorado,  the  Environment^  Protec - 
tion  League  threatened  to  disrupt  recent  un- 
derground nuclear  tests.  In  St.  Louis,  a  group 
of  scientists  concerned  about  nuclear  pollu- 
tion formed  the  Committee  for  Environmen- 
tal Information,  now  prepared  to  fight  all 
environmental  threats. 

Thus  the  radical  and  the  technksal.  But 
political  movements  succeed  by  being  care- 
ful and  emotional,  and  If  the  New  Conserva- 
tion succeeds.  It  wUl  be  through  Its  main- 
stream—the Sierra  Club,  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, and  now  the  Friends  of  the  Earth.  The 
first  two  are  the  giants  of  the  movement.  It 
was  the  Sierra  Club  which  stopped  the  dams 
proposed  for  the  Colorado  River,  dams  which 
would  have  fUled  In  part  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon and  It  Is  the  Audubon  Society  which  Is 
leading  the  fight  against  DDT  and  other  hard 
pesticides.  Each  has  more  than  80.000  mem- 
bers, and  both  have  enough  knowledge  of 
and  connecticms  In  media  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  many  thousands  more  whenever 
needed.  Charles  Calllaon,  esecutlve  vice- 
president  of  the  Audubon  Society,  is  often  on 
the  phone  to  John  Oakes  at  The  New  York 
Times,  who  Is  never  unwlUing  to  rise  to  any 
conservation  cause.  The  power  of  both  Audu- 
bon and  the  Sierra  Club  Is  acknowledged  by 
the  powerful,  which  U  a  form  ot  power  Itself. 
They  complement  each  other  nicely.  The 
Sierra  Club,  hitting  hard  and  fast,  conaxi- 
tutes  the  shock  troops;  Audubon,  choosing 
Its  targets  more  deliberately,  using  its  well- 
written,  handsome  magazine  to  recruit  sup- 
port, provides  the  bulwark  of  the  line.  The 
Sierra  Club,  still  West-oriented  though  half 
Its  members  now  are  not  from  California, 
leads  the  fight  on  saving  the  pubUc  lands 
and  the  redwoods,  preserving  wild  rivers,  and 
Alaska.  Audubon,  strong  In  the  East,  con- 
centrates on  wetlands  and  wildlife. 

The  bitter  Sierra  Club  election  which 
ousted  Brower  did  not  weaken  the  club, 
other  than  to  deprl've  It  of  his  services.  But 
neither  did  It  weaken  Brower.  A  committed, 
even  dem<mlc  conservationist,  Brower  was 
out  of  a  Job  but  not  a  vocation.  Like  all  con- 
servationists, his  emotions  may  tend  him 
toward  the  remote  and  pristine  past,  but  his 
talents  are  contemporary.  He  Is  an  editor,  a 
writer,  a  pubUc-relatlons  wizard.  In  1966,  he 
correctiy  read  the  mood  of  the  country  by 
gambling  that  If  only  the  people  knew  of  It, 
they  would  oppose  the  New  Colorado  Biver 
dams.  Now  he  bets  the  country  ia  ready  for 
an  avowedly  poUUcal  conservation  gioup. 
Friends  of  the  Earth  wUl  openly  espouse 
candidates  and  raise  money  for  them.  More. 
Brower  wants  conservation  to  go  on  the  at- 
tack, to  go  back  over  where  men  have  trod. 
often  unwisely,  and  reclaim  ths  land  in  a 
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way  the  Reclamation  Bureau  never  dreamed 
Reclaim  shopping  centers,  not  swamps,  cities 
not  mountains,  polluted  rivers,  not  free- 
nowlng  streams  More  open  space  and  less  de- 
velopment, more  wild  animals  and  {ewer 
people  are  the  political  alms  o(  Friends  of 
ihe  Earth,  and  Brower  intends  to  use  money 
and  political  muscle  to  get  them  He  (eels  he 
has  to. 

For  basic  to  the  ecological  conscience  Is 
the  belief— no.  the  scientific  fact— that  the 
Earth  Is  finite,  and  the  opinion  that  we  are 
approaching  its  limits,  that  every  assault 
on  its  nature  starts  a  chain  of  certainly  un- 
known and  possibly  cataclysmic  events, 
which  could  make  lUe  for  all  of  us  uncom- 
fortable, unsafe,  even  impossible.  No  longer 
is  the  militant  conservationist  worried  that 
the  whooping  cranes  might  die  out.  or  that 
the  lovely  land  will  disappear,  or  that  the 
oil  will  run  out.  He  Is  worried  that  the  oxy- 
gen will  run  out. 

Nor  Is  this  a  needless  panic:  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  not  Infinite  and  It  Is  diminishing. 
Every  time  a  tree  is  cut  down,  there  is  Just 
a  touch  less,  and  we  cut  down  a  million  acres 
of  trees  a  year.  Of  course,  that's  not  the 
source  of  most  oxygen,  most  of  it  comes 
from  the  phytoplankton  in  the  oceans,  oceans 
now  so  polluted  that  the  phytoplankton  is 
endangered.  Only  haU-facetlously.  Ehrllch 
has  predicted  the  death  of  the  oceans  In  1070. 
and  when  the  oceans  die.  we  all  die.  When  nil 
the  water  is  salty  or  polluted  we  die  also, 
and  there  are  those  who  say  that  at  current 
rates  we  have  thirty  years  of  water  left.  Then 
there  Is  the  weather.  Suppose  the  sun's  rays 
can't  g«t  through  because  the  air  around  the 
Earth  Is  full  of  glop.  Would  the  glaciers 
march  south  again?  Or  suppose,  once  here, 
the  heat  could  not  filter  away.  Then  would 
the  polar  ice  caps  melt,  raising  the  seas  and 
flooding  the  coasts? 

To  be  more  mundane,  take  southern  Flor- 
ida, and  what  could  be  more  mundane.  By 
nature,  men  ought  to  live  only  along  the 
coasts  there,  where  the  land  is  high  enough 
and  dry  enough.  What  is  in  the  middle  Is 
really  not  land  at  all,  but  a  unique  river 
which  does  not  flow  so  much  as  seep  through 
the  saw  grass  from  Lake  Okeechobee  to  Flor- 
ida Bay.  It  is  no  place  for  men  to  live,  but 
years  ago  some  pioneers  saw  it  was  a  good 
place  for  men  to  make  money.  So,  like  most 
pioneers,  they  went  to  the  government  and 
got  an  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of 
canAls  and  reservoirs  to  drain  the  river  of 
grass,  leaving  rich  black  soil,  and  some  roads 
to  cross  the  newly  created  farmland.  (They 
also  got  laws  restricting  foreign  competition 
and  no  laws  regulating  wages  and  hours,  but 
that  is  another  matter. ) 

Now  the  glades  produce  vegetables  In 
quantity,  adding  to  the  national  surplus, 
but  the  water  is  not  seeping  south  the  way 
It  used  too,  and  the  southern  Everglades. 
Including  the  national  park.  Is  dryer  than 
It  should  be.  Because  the  downward  flow  of 
fresh  water  has  declined.  Florida  Bay  may  be 
getting  too  salty  and  too  warm,  so  that  while 
southern  Florida  may  continue  to  produce 
plenty  of  tomatoes,  it  may  soon  cease  to 
produce  menhaden  and  black  mullet  and 
spotted  sea  trout.  Tomatoes  we  can  grow 
in  New  Jersey,  or  at  least  we  could  until  we 
paved  It  over.  Menhaden  and  black  mullet 
in  such  size  and  numbers  come  nowhere 
else.  Perhaps  the  New  Conservationists  are 
right.  Perhaps  nature  knows  best.  Perhaps 
we  should  not  have  messed  with  it. 

As  If  they  don't  realize  that  messing  around 
with  nature  is  both  What  Made  America 
Great  and  the  basis  of  Western  Civilization. 
The  trouble  with  society,  to  a  New  Conserva- 
tionist. Is  noit  that  It  is  unjust  or  Immoral, 
but  that  it  la  anthropocentrlc.  And  it  is.  We 
were,  after  all,  given  dominion.  And  now  we 
have  established  it.  We  were  all  brought  up 
to  admire  the  pioneer  who  cleared  the  forest 
and  blazed  trails  through  the  wilderness.  We 
think  Boulder  Dun  was  a  triumph  of  man- 


kind, that  swampland  filled  and  built  upon 
Is  useless  land  reclaimed,  that  it  Is  virtuous 
to  build  million-dollar  ditches  to  make  fallow 
land  fertile.  Now  who  are  these  people  come 
to  tell  us  different? 

They  are  among  the  most  handsome  bene- 
ficiaries of  dams  and  irrigation  projects  and 
dirty  air  and  water  which  lie,  let's  face  it, 
at  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity.  Most  of 
those  ir  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  clean 
lakes  and  rivers  belong  to  country  clubs  with 
chlorinated  swimming  pools.  The  New  Jersey 
women  who  saved  the  Great  Swamp  had,  in 
addition  to  fervor,  money.  Those  committed 
to  preserving  the  Hudson  Valley  live  along 
It:  It  Is  not  a  low-Income  neighborhood. 
When  a  road  Is  to  pa^  through  loveliness, 
the  denizens  of  the  lovely  arise  to  fight  It, 
and  If  the  engineers  retreat  to  the  point  of 
rerouting  the  highway  through  the  ghetto. 
Well,  for  some  that's  victory  enough. 

Everyone  wants  to  preserve  Alaska  save 
the  Alaskans,  who  want  to  make  a  passel  of 
money  tapping  their  natural  resources.  The 
Sierra  Club  saved  the  Red  River  Gorge  from 
Inundation  by  a  proposed  dam  fought  by 
everyone  except  the  small  farmers  who  live 
along  the  river's  often-flooded  banks. 
Northern  New  England  Is  full  of  Im- 
poverished families  living  In  near  secrecy  off 
back  roads  and  paying  absurd  prices  for 
electric  power  and  fuel  oil.  The  prices  could 
come  down  If  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
Dam  were  built  and  an  oU-lmport  complex 
constructed  at  Machlasport,  Maine.  And 
prosperity  could  come  to  the  hamlets  of  the 
North  if  factories  were  lured  there.  But  such 
steps  are  strongly  fought  by  a  lot  of  (40,000- 
a-year  executives  from  Boston  and  New  York, 
who  point  out  that  the  dam  might  block 
free-flowing  rivers,  the  oil  pollute  the  water 
and  deface  a  lovely  harbor,  the  Industry  and 
resultant  housing  and  shopping-center  de- 
velopment would  dirty  the  air  and  spoil  the 
region's  character,  a  character  quite  Ir- 
relevant to  many  of  the  region's  residents. 

The  New  Conservationists  are  telling  us  to 
stop,  and  from  their  perspective,  they  are 
quite  right.  If  the  power  companies  are  to 
l>e  prevented  from  ruining  more  bills  and 
warming  more  rivers,  we  must  stop  needing 
more  electricity.  If  we  are  not  to  be  burled 
by  mountains  of  bottles  and  cans,  we  must 
use  fewer  of  them,  or  use  them  over  again. 
If  we  are  not  to  pave  over  all  the  open  land, 
we  must  have  fewer  cars.  If  we  are  not  to  run 
out  of  food,  or  out  of  open  space  l>ecau8e  we 
need  all  the  land  for  farms,  we  must  stop 
adding  to  the  population.  If  we  are  to  have 
clean  air  and  water  and  decent  places  to  live. 
perhaps  we  need  less  manufacturing.  Brower 
says  we  must  "do  more  with  less  "  Odum  says 
we  must  stop  being  "consumptive"  and 
"learn  how  to  recycle  and  reuse."  Either  way. 
they  are  saying  that  this  vaunted  economy, 
this  sainted  Gross  National  Product,  must 
stop  growing. 

Stop  growing?  But  growing  Is  the  secret  of 
our  success.  We  have  mass  affluence,  to  the 
extent  we  have  it,  not  because  we  took  from 
the  rich  and  gave  to  the  poor  but  because  we 
became — we  grexc — so  much  richer  that  even 
most  of  the  poor  live  tolerably.  They  still  get 
the  short  end  of  the  stick,  but  the  stick  Is 
so  long  now  that  one  can  get  at  least  a 
fingerhold  on  that  end.  To  stop  growing  Is 
to  stop  elongating  the  stick,  and  since  most 
people  are  still  clinging  to  that  short  end, 
this  presents  some  problems. 

Because  the  conservationists  are  not  on 
that  end.  They  are  not  steelworkers  or  as- 
aembly-Une  workers  or  small  farmers  or  hotel 
clerks.  They  are  Wall  Street  lawyers  and  Jun- 
ior faculty  and  editors  and  writers  and  cor- 
porate vice-presidents.  One  does  not  become 
a  conservationist  until  one  has  had  the  time 
and  learning  to  care  about  whether  there 
are  eagles  or  Everglades.  Searching  for  their 
hundred-fifty-year-old  Vermont  farmhouses, 
conservationists  wonder  how  people  can  ac- 
tually want  to  live  In  a  new,  •29,000  split- 


level  In  the  suburbs,  apparently  never  think- 
ing that  for  most  people  the  alternative  is  a 
three-room  walk-up  in  the  downtown  smog. 
The  suburbs  are  open  to  them,  as  Vermont 
Is  to  the  more  affluent,  because  of  technology, 
l>ecause  draining  swamps  and  dirtying 
streams  and  damming  rivers  and  polluting 
the  air  gave  them  high-paying  Jobs.  Shout- 
ing about  the  environmental  catastrophe, 
urging  an  end  to  growth,  the  conservationists 
are  t20,000-a-year  men  telling  all  the  $7500- 
a-year  men  simply  to  stay  where  they  are  eo 
we  can  all  survive.  Ethics  aside,  there  Is  a 
serious  tactical  problem  here:  there  are  more 
>7500-a-year  men  and  they  are  likely  to  say 
no.  True,  money  would  go  farther  In  a  good 
environment.  True,  as  Ian  McHarg  said,  eco- 
logical planning  can  give  any  given  area 
more  high-paying  Jobs  and  more  profits  plus 
good  environment.  But  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  for  the  economy,  the  conservationist's 
dichotomy  remains,  and  he  has  not  faced  up 
to  it:  If  we  do  not  stop  expanding,  we  ruin 
the  environment:  If  we  do,  we  condemn  the 
lower-middle   classes   to   their   present   fate. 

Unless.  Unless  of  course  we  did  redistrib- 
ute the  profits  of  affluence  by  legislative  fiat. 
Unless  we  planned  where  indiutries  could 
locate  and  how  much  they  could  produce 
and  where  people  ought  to  live  In  what  num- 
bers, and  where,  ecologically,  no  one  ought  to 
live,  or  drive,  or  even  walk.  Unless  we  insti- 
tuted such  extensive  public  regulation  over 
use  of  the  land,  water,  air,  and  people,  that 
hundreds  of  enterprises,  perhaps  most  of 
them,  could  not  operate  profitably,  especially 
If  they  couldnt  grow,  so  that  perhaps  they 
would  have  to  be  operated  on  a  basis  other 
than  profit.  There  is  a  name  for  such  a  sys- 
tem. And  can  you  see  Laurance  Rockefeller 
financing  a  feasibility  study  on  that,  and 
can  you  see  all  those  940,000  executives  en- 
dorsing It? 

Well,  maybe,  Huey  Long  supposedly  said 
that  If  fascism  came  to  America  it  would 
come  from  the  working  class.  Now  we  may 
have  come  to  the  point  where  if  socialism 
comes  to  America,  it  will  come  from  Wall 
Street  lawyers  concerned  less  about  the  wel- 
fare of  people  than  the  survival  of  spoon- 
bills. Maybe.  But  days  after  Dave  Brower 
announced  formation  of  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  he  invited  to  Aspen,  Colorado,  a  select 
group  of  scientists  and  professors  and  busi- 
nessmen to  discuss  "progress  In  a  living  en- 
vironment," and  because  he  is  concerned 
about  conservation's  upper-class,  all-white 
constituency,  he  invited  also  one  Ted  Wat* 
kins,  Negro,  chairman  of  the  Watts  Labor 
Community  Action  Committee.  For  two  days, 
amidst  Aspen's  beauty,  Watklns  listened 
to  the  learned,  concerned  men,  and  then  he 
spoke: 

"What  are  you  going  to  sacrifice  to  do  the 
kind  of  conserving  we  want  to  do?  Which 
teacher  is  going  to  give  up  his  nice  two- 
story  home?  What  doctor,  what  architect.  Is 
going  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  practice  to  help 
the  cause  along?  What  advertising  man  U 
going  out  and  campaign  to  raise  funds  with- 
out a  twenty-five-  or  thirty-percent  fee? 
Who  of  you  In  this  room  is  ready  to  make  a 
sacrifice  to  do  what  you  say  you  are  going  to 
do?" 

There  were  no  takers. 


TIMBER  SUPPLY   ACT 

(Mr.  BAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all 
the  doctoring  that  has  been  done  on  H.R. 
12025.  it  is  still  a  sick  bill.  Despite  all  the 
amendments  and  revisions  made  in  an 
attempt  to  assure  the  conservationists 
that  the  proposed  legislation  would  pose 
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no  threat  to  the  environment,  I  am  still 
not  convinced  that  the  bill  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  lumber 
lobbyists.  We  must  not  be  taken  in  by 
tlieir  high-pressure  sales  pitch.  We  must 
not  let  ourselves  be  deceived  by  the  bar- 
rage of  distorted  statements  being  per- 
ijetrated  upon  the  public  to  cloud  the 
real  issues. 

It  is  my  contention.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  should  carefully  examine  the 
facts  before  making  a  decision  that 
would  so  drastically  change  national  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  our  basic  resources. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  timber  sup- 
ply. Early  last  year  we  were  told  that 
shortage  of  timber  was  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  alarming  price  spiral  in 
softwood  lumber  and  plywood.  The  real 
cause  was  temporary  dislocations,  not  a 
shortage  of  sawtimber.  In  fact,  we  are 
growing  more  wood  tlaan  we  are  cur- 
rently using. 

The  alarmists  also  claimed  that  ac- 
celerated cutting  on  the  national  forests 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demand 
and  bring  prices  down.  But  now  we  can 
see  for  ourselves  that  prices  have  dropped 
very  sharply  without  the  aid  of  new  leg- 
islation or  increased  cutting.  To  me.  it 
is  clearly  evident  that  the  shortage  argu- 
ments simply  do  not  hold  water. 

Timber  supply  is  not  a  crisis.  There  is 
time    for    study    and    analysis.    Forest 
economists    are   predicting   that   acute 
sliortages  will  not  come  until  about  1985. 
I  see  no  reason  why  Congress  should  be 
pressured  into  passing  a  half-baked  piece 
of  legislation  to  remedy  a  crisis  that  does 
not  exist.  Furthennore,  we  already  have 
adequate  legislation  to  increase  timber 
supply  and  improve  management  of  the 
national  forests.  We  need  only  to  use  it. 
The  more  crucial  problem  relates  not 
to  timber  production  but  to  the  other 
iegiUmate  uses  of  the  forests  as  set  forth 
in  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act 
of  1960.  Under  this  act.  which  became  a 
landmark  in  conservation  history,  the 
multiple-use  principle  was  si>elled  out 
to  give  balanced  protection  to  wildlife, 
water,  recreation,  and  range  resources, 
as  well  as  to  timber.  Even  though  H.R. 
12025  includes  provisions  that  require 
operation  within  the  guides  set  out  in 
the  Multiple  Use  Act,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  proposed  high  timber  yield  fund 
would  be  used  only  for  boosting  timber 
production.  The  bill  would  pei-mit  the 
allocation  of  an  estimated  62  percent  of 
the  budget  for  the  national  forests  to 
this  single  use.  How  then  could  balance 
with  other  values  such   as  wilderness, 
esthetics,  wildlife,  recreation,  watershed 
protection,    and    range    be    adequately 
maintained?  The  emphasis  is  bound  to 
go  where  the  money  goes,  regardless  of 
verbal  assurances  to  the  contrary. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  contend  that 
other  forest  uses  could  be  adequately 
financed  through  established  appropriar- 
Uon  channels.  If  this  argument  were 
valid,  the  same  reasoning  should  hold 
true  for  timber  production.  Why  then 
have  a  special  fund  earmarked  exclu- 
sively for  timber? 

I  am  not  denying  that  we  need  more 
housing,  I  am  not  denying  that  our  pop- 
ulation is  growing.  I  am  not  blind  to  the 


urgent  needs  of  the  future  as  we  enter 
this  environmental  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties. We  have  pledged  to  the  people  of 
America  that  we  shall  strive  to  create 
and  preserve  a  quality  environment.  We 
cannot  do  this  if  we  become  so  short- 
sighted that  we  cannot  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  material  per- 
tinent to  this  subject: 
I  From   the  Roseburg    (Oreg  »    News-Review, 
Feb.  5.  19701 


Waste  of  Resources 


To  the  Editor  : 

I  recently  came  lo  Oregon  from  Wisconsin 
where  I  had  been  In  the  logging  and  sawmill 
business  all  of  my  life.  When  I  observed  the 
huge  timber  resources  of  Oregon,  my  first 
regret  was  that  I  didn't  come  to  this  area  as 
a  young  man. 

However,  my  favorable  reaction  was  short 
lived.  After  running  around  in  the  back 
country  I  was  horrified  and  appalled  by  the 
criminal  waste  of  the  forest  resources. 

In  Douglas  County  alone  there  are  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  merchantable  logs  being  left 
in  the  woods  to  rot.  I  saw  piles  of  partly 
burned  logs  containing  100  thousand  feet  or 
more.  In  places  it  appears  that  as  many  logs 
have  been  left  in  the  woods  as  were  taken 
out. 

When  I  ask  why,  no  one  seemed  to  know. 
Some  blame  It  on  the  Forest  Service,  some 
on  the  BLM.  Being  new  in  the  area  I  wouldn't 
know  who  is  to  blame.  Coming  from  Wiscon- 
sin where  every  cull,  snag  and  windfall  is 
utilized,  it  looked  like  criminal  waste  to  me 
and,  what  makes  It  still  more  confusing,  I 
understand  that  there  are  several  small  oper- 
ators in  this  area  who  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  buy  and  salvage  these  so-called 
culls  and  windfalls  if  they  were  allowed  to 
go  in  and  clean  up  the  ground  from  this  ever 
present  fire  hazard. 

But  no,  it  seems  that  some  one  would 
sooner  see  these  logs  rot  in  the  woods.  It's 
no  wonder  Americans  are  labeled  the  most 
wasteful  people  on  earth. 

Just  why  the  Forest  Service  or  the  BLM 
would  assume  this  dog  in  the  manger  atti- 
tude, and  would  sooner  see  these  logs  rot 
instead  of  selling  them,  is  a  question  no  one 
in  this  area  seems  to  be  able  to  answer. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  If  the  BLM  isn't  de- 
serving of  the  name  I  have  heard  it  called 
"The  Bureau  of  Land  Mismanagement!" 

Some  day  when  these  back  country  hills 
are  stripped  as  barren  of  timber  as  the  hills 
around  Roseburg.  and  the  Umpqua  River  is 
a  muddy  little  creek,  future  generations  are 
going   to  ask,   "Where   has  all   the   timber 

gone?" 

Prank  Harris. 

Roseburg,  Orec. 

I  From   Field   and   Stream,   March    19701 

Wanted:  A  Program  foe  Oxi*  Trees 

(By  Michael  Fromel 

This  country  Is  in  desperate  need  of  a  valid 
long-range  national  forest  plan.  I  don't  mean 
simply  a  plan  for  the  national  forests,  al- 
though thev  must  figure  prominently,  but 
for  all  our  woodlands— public  and  private.  In 
large  and  small  holdings,  in  urban,  suburban, 
farm,  plantation,  and  wild  settings.  The  pro- 
longed failure  to  protect  and  enhance  these 
forests  on  a  comprehensive  basis  has  contrib- 
uted directly  to  the  environmental  crisis  we 
face  today.  But  if  we  dare  to  act  boldly  and 
on  a  broad  front,  the  forests  will  make  Amer- 
ica more  livable,  and  truly  more  prosperous, 
for  generations  to  come. 

Forests  even  now  cover  an  estimated  one- 
third  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  more  of  them. 
As  sources  of  raw  material,  they  play  a  part 
in  raUIng  the  physical  standards  of  Ameri- 
can life.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  to 


conserve  soil  and  water;  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  denuded  slopes  of  the  Middle 
East,  once  uee  covered  but  now  reduced  to 
poor  mineral  soils  and  sparse  scrub  vegeta- 
tion, as  a  living  reminder.  Forests  serve  as 
barriers  to  hot  polluted  air  and  restore  the 
atmosphere  with  volumes  of  oxygenated  air. 
In  urban  areas,  they  reduce  harsh  sounds  and 
the  effects  of  solar  radiation,  and  limit  the 
movement  of  wind,  dust,  and  snow.  As  the 
environment  for  the  highest  type  of  recrea- 
tional and  aesthetic  enjoyment,  they  are  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
millions. 

Sportsmen  are  familiar  with  the  values  of 
forests  for  fish  and  game.  The  national  for- 
ests are  particularly  significant  in  this  re- 
spect. They  were  conceived  and  created  in 
order  to  end  the  waste  of  America's  woods 
and  other  resources;  some  were  established 
largely  because  they  could  serve  as  game  ref- 
uges. National  forests  today  are  said  to  ac- 
count for  30  percent  of  the  nation's  annual 
big-game  harvest,  Including  over  80  percent 
of  the  elk,  bighorn  sheep,  and  mountain 
goats:  nearly  60  percent  of  mule  deer;  and 
more  than  35  percent  of  bear  and  blacktall 
deer.  They  embrace  80,000  miles  of  fishing 
streams,  40.000  lakes,  the  habitat  of  millions 
of  small-game  animals,  upland  game  birds, 
waterfowl  and  song  birds,  as  well  as  more 
than  twenty-five  rare  and  endangered 
species. 

Therefore,  I  suppose,  sportsmen,  as  well  as 
other  citizen  conservationists,  should  be 
grateful  to  the  old  diehards  of  the  timber 
industry  for  forcing  the  issue  of  forest  man- 
agement and  protection  before  the  public. 
The  diehards  demand  that  providing  logs 
must  be  the  primary  role  of  public  and  pri- 
vate forests  alike.  They  fought  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960,  which  de- 
clares the  purposes  of  the  national  forests  to 
be  enhancement  of  recreation,  soil,  range, 
timber,  watershed,  wildlife,  fishing,  and  min- 
ing They  fought  the  Wilderness  Law  of  1964 
and  establishment  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park.  They  objected  bitterly  to  such  "non- 
economic  set-asides  '  in  behalf  of  the  people 
as  the  National  Scenic  and  Wild  Rivers  Act 
and  the  National  Scenic  Trails  Act. 

The  passage  of  these  laws  might  have  been 
the  signal  to  the  diehards  to  review  their  own 
archaic  position  in  the  light  of  changing 
times  and  to  quit  trying  to  exercise  the  whip 
hand  over  the  national  forests  through  tim- 
ber country  Congressmen.  Instead,  they  chose 
last  year  to  strike  back  with  vengeance.  They 
endeavored  to  perpetrate  a  hoax  called  the 
National  Timber  Supply  Act,  which  subse- 
quently blossomed  and  Is  still  pending  with 
the  more  presumptuous  title  of  "National 
Forest  Timber  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1969." 

My  purpose  is  not  to  dwell  on  this  bad 
Joke,  or  on  the  gulllbiUty  of  those  Congress- 
men who  allowed  their  names  to  be  used  as 
sponsors.  The  original  bill  was  a  filmsy,  raw 
attempt  to  play  upon  the  housing  shortage 
and  high  lumber  prices  in  order  to  destroy 
multiple  use  in  the  national  fwesu.  It  would 
have  opened  the  way  for  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  timber  cutting — although  the  "al- 
lowable cut"  is  already  being  exceeded  in  a 
number  of  national  forests.  The  bill  was 
toned  down  before  being  adopted  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  but  continues 
to  emphasize  the  primacy  of  logging.  It  is 
sUU  fundamentally  wrong.  The  provision  for 
a  timber  Improvement  fund,  to  be  created  by 
the  deposit  of  receipts  from  timber  sales, 
might  contribute  to  needed  tree  planting  and 
thinning,  but  without  providing  Increased 
funds  for  other  uses  it  would  only  worsen 
the  existing  imbalance. 

Private  forests  today  are  being  overcut  to 
reach  the  high-priced  markets  and  bigger 
profits.  Some  of  those  who  veep  over  the  un- 
housed poor  in  the  American  ghettos  have 
been  enjoying  the  returns  from  the  uncon- 
trolled and  very  substantial  export  of  logs 
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to  Japan.  Simply  stated,  having  cut  most  of 
their  own  holdings,  they  now  se«k  to  con- 
tinue the  wave  of  Itqvild.itlon  of  old  growth 
timber  in  the  publicly  owned  forests. 

I  don't  think  they  can  get  away  with  It. 
The  plot  is  too  raw  and  rapacious.  "If  a  man 
tells  you  that  a  drastic  Increase  In  the  al- 
lowable cut  Is  cheap,  easy  and  safe,  distrust 
that  man."  a«  the  Mcdford  (Oregon)  Mall 
Tribune  editorialized.  '"He  Is  more  concerned 
with  his  meal  ticket  today  than  with  his 
children's  meal  ticket  tomorrow."  "Don't  Let 
the  Loggers  Raid  National  Forests."  warned 
the  Siili  Lake  Tribune.  And  from  the  spunky 
Elko  (Nevada)  Independent:  "Money  and 
personnel  used  for  range  improvement,  rec- 
reational development  and  other  multiple 
uses  would  have  to  be  diverted  to  the  tim- 
bering operations.  We  here  In  the  non-Um- 
ber producing  areas  of  the  national  forests 
would  suffer  severe  cuts  In  money  and  per- 
sonnel needed  for  development  of  our  forest 
uses." 

What  concerns  me  most  Is  that  we  lack 
national  goals  and  leadership  in  dealing  with 
the  forested  one-third  of  the  country;  yet 
we  cannot  Ignore  or  long  afford  the  continua- 
tion of  wanton,  wasteful  land  abuse,  and  the 
disregard  of  land  values  other  than  timber. 

According  to  Bernard  Orcll,  vice  president 
of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Company,  nearly  10.000 
profeoeional  foresters  are  Involved  In  Indus- 
trial forest  management.  He  considers  this  to 
be  "an  unparalleled  achievement  In  resource 
conservation  "  Possibly  so.  Weyerhaeuser  and 
other  large  firms  employ  specialists  in  forest 
pathology,  wildlife  biology,  entomology,  sil- 
viculture, and  forest  soils,  which  Is  to  the 
good.  But  how  much  do  foresters  really  know 
and  understand  of  the  environmental  world? 

"Some  at  least  hare  failed  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  their  envlroiunental  respon- 
sibilities," concedes  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, William  E.  Towell.  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 
"They  have  clearcut  steep  slopes  opening  the 
way  to  Qoods  and  erosion.  They  have  wiped 
out  fish  and  game  populations  in  whole 
watersheds  in  attempts  to  control  forest 
pests  by  spraying.  They  have  destroyed  road- 
aide  vistas  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
through  carelessness  or  thoughtless  harvest 
methods."  Mr.  Towell  explains  quite  almply 
why  these  deeds  are  done:  "Foresters  by  na- 
ture tend  to  be  tlmber-orlented — It's  the  way 
they  are  taught." 

The  timber  diehards,  although  they  would 
like  to  carve  up  national  parks  and  wilder- 
ness areas  of  the  national  forests,  aren't  even 
using  the  resources  available  to  them  on  pri- 
vate land. 

In  1S33.  the  National  Plan  for  American 
Forestry,  called  the  Copeland  Report,  a  ma- 
jor and  constructive  effort  developed  by  the 
Forest  Service  In  response  to  a  Congressional 
resolution,  showed  that  private  Initiative  had 
failed  to  preserve  forest  values  in  all  re- 
spects. Again  in  1945  a  survey  showed  cutting 
practices  "poor"  to  •■destructive"  on  64  per- 
cent of  all  private  forest  land.  The  Timber 
Resources  Review,  published  by  the  Forest 
Service  In  1S5B.  showed  60  percent  of  com- 
mercial fore»t  land  divided  among  4']  mil- 
lion farmers  and  other  private  owners,  OKMtly 
in  small  holdings — on  which  productivity 
and  management  were  at  the  lowest  levels. 
Yst  the  industry  consistently  greeted  Forest 
Service  warnings  of  potential  timber  short- 
ages with  derision,  awurances  that  "growth 
exceeds  drain,"  and  sought  to  block  Govern- 
ment efforts  at  every  turn  of  the  road.  It 
ottered  instead  a  voluntary  tree  farm  pro- 
gram, which  displays  lots  of  metal  signs  In 
public  view.  But  the  signs  mean  little  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  sights  of 
miilioQs  upon  millions  of  acres  of  nonstocked 
or  poorly  stocked  forest  land. 

Professor  Albert  C.  Worrell,  of  the  Tale 
School  of  Forestry,  recently  undertook  a 
cursory  survey  of  small  private  properties, 
bpeclfically  for  the  purpose  of  determining 


timber  supplies.  He  found  that  small  prop- 
erties contain  more  than  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  t)etter  growing  sites,  that  they 
are  physically  capable  of  producing  4  billion 
cubic  feet  of  softwood  timber  a  year — equiva- 
lent to  al>out  40  percent  of  our  present  con- 
sumption— but  they  are  not  producing  any- 
thing near  their  capability.  On  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  small  forests  covered  In  the 
survey,  timber  Is  harvested  occasionally,  but 
without  any  provision  for  a  future  crop. 

The  conclusions  of  Professor  Worrell  are 
most  disturbing  because  they  contain  more 
questions  than  answers.  "Tlie  forestry  pro- 
fession still  cannot  estimate  how  much  tim- 
ber our  various  forest  types  can  produce 
under  management."  he  wrote.  "We  are  still 
resorting  to  rule  of  thumb  averages." 

Instead  of  a  National  Timber  Supply  Act 
to  supply  logs  from  public  forests  to  an  In- 
dustry that  has  overcut  Us  own  lands,  we 
need  a  national  inquiry  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  Professor  Worrell,  such  as: 
How  much  land  is  In  small  properties  today? 
How  much  timber  Is  growing  on  them?  How 
much  Is  commercially  available?  How  fast 
are  additional  lands  being  diverted  to  other 
uses?  But  this  inquiry  should  serve  only  as 
the  basis  of  solidifying  the  national  forest 
plan,  complete  with  a  corps  of  farm  foresters 
to  aid  small  woodland  owners  and  support 
of  long-term  loans  at  low  Interest  In  order 
to  insure  both  softwood  and  hardwood  for 
the  future. 

But,  of  course,  providing  timber  Is  only 
one  use  of  the  forests.  Insofar  as  public  lands 
are  concerned,  ^  submit  that  maintenance  of 
fish  and  wildlife  habiut,  prevention  of  ero- 
sion and  sedimentation  of  streams,  and  recre- 
ation are  of  greater  importance  than  timber 
If  we  are  truly  to  pursue  President  Nixon's 
"strategy  of  quality  to  supplement  our  strat- 
egy of  quantity." 

Foresters  keep  telling  us  that  timber  cut- 
ting opens  the  foresU.  increasing  the  growth 
of  herbs  and  shrubs  for  game,  forever  giving 
the  Impression  that  "deer"  and  "game  "  are 
synonymous,  failing  to  mention  that  when 
one  species  moves  In  there  Is  apt  to  t>e  a  mass 
exodus  of  many  other  species. 

The  grizzly  bear  and  wolf  have  been  wiped 
out  of  the  forests,  the  elk  Is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Western  Slates.  Even  today 
sportsmen  report  that  clearcutting  of  mar- 
ginal timber  on  steep  slopes  of  the  Rockies 
cuts  off  elk  calving  grounds,  reduces  the 
summer  range,  forcing  the  elk  beyond 
the  hunters'  reach  In  autumn,  making 
areas  vehicle-oriented  rather  than  wlld- 
Ufe-orlented,  destroying  the  scenic  environ- 
ment that  lends  »est  to  sport — and  this  on 
public  land.  Little  wonder,  I  suppose,  con- 
sidering the  timber  sales  budget  of  the  Forest 
Service  is  ten  ttmes  greater  than  that  for 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  This  too  must  be 
subjected  to  close  public  scrutiny  and  rear- 
rangement made  In  the  order  of  priorities. 

Sportsnsen  need  to  focus  close  attention  on 
the  Impact  of  clearcutting  and  rotation 
cycles  on  the  life-community  of  the  forest. 
The  mixed  hardwcwd  or  hardwood  and  pine 
forest  is  a  complex,  diverse,  and  stable  asso- 
ciation of  plants,  with  a  tendency  to  main- 
tain lu  ecological  norm.  There  Is  plenty  of 
room  for  manipulation  within  the  norm, 
along  with  growing  timber  on  long  rotations. 
Drastic  changes  outside  the  norm— such  as 
clearcutting  and  conversion  to  pine — may  be 
efficient  In  terms  of  technology  and  short- 
range  cellulose  production,  but  are  likely  to 
prove  disastrous  in  the  long  run. 

Tet  vast  areas  of  the  Southland  that  once 
supported  rich  mixed  forests  have  been  re- 
duced to  even-aged  stands  of  pine  only,  like 
apple  orchards  or  orange  groves,  with  few 
plants  desirable  for  game.  True  multiple  use 
precludes  using  forests  as  farm  lots  for  saeta 
monoculture,  which  Inevitably  attracts 
rodents  and  Insects,  thus  creating  the  need 
for  pesticides  and  Insecticides  damaging  to 
fish  and  game  (.ts  well  as  humans i   and  for 


fertilizers  that  lUtlmately  Uke  more  out  of 
the  soil  than  they  put  into  It.  Hardwoods 
t:»ke  longer  to  grow  and  show  a  slower  re- 
turn. But  tliey  seem  better  to  me  than  the 
mass  production  of  low -quality  wood  at  what 
must  become  a  steadily  reduced  rate. 

Two  other  elements  of  the  national  plan 
for  forestry  I  must  outline  all  too  briefly: 

First,  forests  need  to  be  considered  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  city. 

They  lend  charm  and  comfort  to  the 
crowtied  urban  scene,  provide  dally  remind- 
ers of  man's  relationship  to  nature,  and  en- 
hance the  supply  of  oxygen.  However,  grow- 
ing conditions  for  city  trees  have  steadily 
degenerated  bec.iuse  of  ulr  pollution, 
drought,  heat,  erosion,  disease,  and  concen- 
trated use  of  the  land:  the  loss  of  trees  In- 
v.irlably  speeds  the  destruction  of  other 
values.  Even  more  serious,  studies  show 
urbanization  can  raise  the  temperature  by 
as  much  as  ten  degrees  over  surrounding 
woods  and  fields  and  cause  a  concentration 
of  sulphur  dioxide. 

Urban  conservation  Is  a  new  art — seldom 
pr.ictlced.  little  understood.  The  primary  t:ir- 
get  should  be  to  provide  more  greenbelts, 
buffer  strips,  community  parks  and  forests. 
A  program  should  be  conducted  through 
Federal  cooperation  rnd  cost-sharing  with 
state  and  local  governments,  with  a  special 
goal  of  encouraging  city  and  county  forestry 
departments  and  private  enterprise  tree 
services. 

Second,  the  relationship  of  forest  trees  to 
m\a  and  his  survival  Is  l>ecomlng  evident. 

Tlie  unlimited  supply  of  pure  air  has  for- 
ever been  taken  for  granted:  but  the  only 
reason  the  earth's  atmosphere  contains 
oxygen  for  us  to  breathe  Is  that  It  is  con- 
stantly given  off  by  green  plants.  We  cannot 
continue  to  allow  forests  to  be  replared  by 
)etports.  freeways,  shopping  centers,  barren 
suburblas,  and  factories.  And  efforts  will 
have  to  be  made  to  safeguard  forest  land 
from  air  pollution  damage. 

Forest  practices  by  tradition  have  been 
directed  to  correct  an  entire  sequence  of 
abuses  from  grazing,  logging,  mining,  and 
farming:  forest  cover  has  been  known  to 
maintain  water  quality  and  to  help  control 
floods  Now,  the  management  and  conserva- 
tion of  air  holds  equal  value  In  environmen- 
tal forestry. 

All  this  means  to  me  that  we  are  entering 
a  new  era,  though  perhaps  with  some  strain 
and  pain.  "Profit  Is  the  only  tool  by  which 
we  can  progress  soundly  toward  meeting  the 
resotirce  demands,  deelres.  and  requirements 
of  our  people,*'  aooording  to  Mr.  Orell  of 
Weyerhaeuser.  "If  we  fall  to  make  a  profit,  we 
fall  our  responsibility."  But  I  disagree — the 
transcendent  demands,  desires,  and  require- 
ments of  the  people  are  for  vsufruct. 

Mr.  Towell  of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation understands  this  ancient  concept  and 
expresses  it  forthrlghtly  In  these  modern 
ternu:  "Land  ownership  may  be  right  under 
our  democratic  society,  but  It  should  be 
treated  as  a  privilege.  No  landowner,  large  or 
amall,  should  be  able  to  control  land  use 
entirely  for  his  own  benefit  without  regard 
for  what  bis  actions  do  to  others.  Ownership 
Is  a  trust  which  must  be  exercised  In  the 
Interests  of  other  people  and  the  quality  of 
our  total  human  environment." 

I  feel  that  my  role  at  times  Is  to  alert  In- 
dustry to  Its  opportunities  and  challenges  In 
the  new  era  But  If  I  were  to  swia  up  my  feel- 
ings I  ooiUd  nc  t  do  It  better  than  W,  H.  Hunt, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Company,  when  be  addressed  the 
American  Plywood  Association  In  19<t8: 

"Business  has  a  natural  and  understand- 
able tendency  to  stress  economics  rather  than 
ecology  when  thinking  about  rea-yareee."  he 
declared.  "But  land  Is  an  Integral  part  of  all 
life:  Its  resources  remain  part  of  the  environ- 
ment and  In  dealing  with  them  we  should 
carefully  blend  ecology  and  economics  In  our 
thinking. 
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What  we  need  now  are  rules  to  guide  those 
who  use  the  land.  We  need  to  agree  on  rules 
that  will  help  determine  how  to  control  land 
use  while  slmuiuneously  permitting  a  com- 
blnAtton  of  maximum  uses.  At  stake  are  the 
physical  and  human  resources  of  this  nation. 
The  problem  of  wisely  managing  these  re- 
sources for  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  is  our 
greatest  problem:  greater  than  minority 
problems  and  greater  than  poor  people's 
marches,  for  without  this  proper  manage- 
ment we  win  Impoverish  all  the  land  and  all 
t.ie  people." 

This  Is  why  the  Nnlloral  Timber  Supply 
Act  i.s  all  wrong  and  mvist  not  become  law. 
A  system  of  conservation  based  solely  on 
economic  self-interest  Is  hopelessly  lopsided. 
It  tends  to  Ignore,  and  thus  to  eliminate, 
elements  In  the  Ufe-communlty  of  the  land 
that  lack  commercial  value,  but  which  are 
essential  to  Its  well-being  Perhaps  the  first 
rule  to  guide  those  who  use  and  administer 
the  land  should  be  that  economic  parts  of  the 
blotlc  clock  will  not  function  without  the 
uneconomic  parts.  When  they  learn  that,  we 
can  go  on  from  there  to  sustain  healthy  for- 
ests for  many  years  to  come  and  to  develop  a 
long-range  comprehensive  program. 


grandson,  George  Cavlness.  Blue  Mountain, 

Miss.  „    ^ 

Cox-Parker  Funeral  Home,  Winter  Park. 


THE  EIGHTH  INTER-AMERICAN 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CONFERENCE 
HELD  IN  MANAGUA,  NICARAGUA, 
JANUARY  25-30,  1970 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  RAYMOND 
CORBEAU 

I  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  Ivis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trai.eous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 29  Mr.  William  Raymond  Corbeau 
of  Orlando,  Fla..  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly passed  away  at  age  49  and  his  many 
friends  are  deeply  saddened.  Bill,  as  he 
was  known  to  his  friends,  was  a  great 
man,  because  greatness  is  not  always  de- 
termined by  prominence  in  national 
headlines  but  in  the  daily  tasks  of  citi- 
zenship, devotion  to  one's  work,  and  love 
of  family  and  friends.  Bill  was  an  out- 
standing former  president  of  the  Florida 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  a  loyal 
and  dedicated  American,  a  fine  gentle- 
man, and  a  treasured  friend  of  many.  His 
short  life  was  an  inspiration  to  his  fel- 
low man  and  especially  to  his  fellow  let- 
ter carriers,  whom  Bill  so  honorably  and 
devotedly  represented. 

I  extend  my  deep  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  William  Raymond 
Corbeau  and  in  fond  memory  of  him  I 
place  here  in  the  Record  the  notice 
which  appeared  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
on  January  31 ;  marking  the  passing  of  a 
good  man : 

William  Raymond  Corbeau 

Mr.  William  Raymond  Corbeau,  49,  I'i 
East  Spruce  St.,  Orlando,  died  Thursday.  He 
was  past  president  of  the  Florida  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers. 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  came  to 
Orlando  In  1935  and  became  a  letter  carrier 
lor  the  Orlando  post  office.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  of  Or- 
lando: American  Legion  Post  No.  19;  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  Editor  for  the 
Orlando  Letter  Carriers  publication,  chairman 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
building  committee,  delegate  at  large  of  the 
Florida  State  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
director  of  Florida  Postal  Benefit  Association, 
and  a  past  officer  and  active  member  of  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association. 

Survivors:  daughters,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Cavl- 
ness, Blue  Mountain,  Miss.;  Mrs.  Kathy  Wal- 
lace, Sanford;  Miss  Doris  Corbeau,  Winter 
Park:  Mrs.  Betty  Coy,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Corbeau.  Largo; 


•  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr  PEPPEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 25-30,  1970.  the  Eighth  Inter- Amer- 
ican Savings  and  Loan  Conference  was 
held  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  very  able  secre- 
tary-general of  the  conference  who  has 
also  ser\'ed  as  secretary-general  of  the 
seven  previous  Inter-American  Savings 
and  Loan  Conferences,   the   Honorable 
Stanley  Baruch,  Director  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Mr.  Baruch  on  behalf 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  immeasurably  promoted  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  and  good  will  and  friend- 
ship between  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States  by  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  say- 
ings  and   loan   industry   in   the   Latin 
America  nations.  Every  nation  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  today  has  sav- 
ings and  loan   associations.  There  are 
today  a  total  of  170  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations in  10  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica which  have  total  savings  of  $500,- 
000,000   outstanding   mortgages   in    the 
amoimt  of  $700,000,000  and  under  this 
program  200,000  homes  have  been  built. 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment through  Mr.  Stanley  Baruch  and 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  of  the 
United  States  particularly  through  the 
National    League    for    Insured    Savings 
have  aided  the  Latin  America  countries 
in  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing 
for  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
for  setting  up  the  necessary  financial  iri- 
stitutions  for  assistance  to  such  associ- 
ations.   In    the    drafting    of    rules    and 
regulations  governing  such  associations, 
and  in  the  training  of  personnel  to  direct 
and  manage  such  associations. 

All  of  this  progress  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  thrift  and  the  buUding  of  homes 
in  Latin  America  has  been  accomplished 
by  an  outlay  of  absolutely  nothing  by 
way  of  grants  and  $75,000,000  as  loans  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
over  the  past  10  years.  In  what  way.  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  our  coimtry  have  at  less 
expense  to  itself  done  so  much  to  help 
our  friends  in  Latin  America  to  accumu- 
late savings  and  to  enjoy  their  own 
homes. 

These  conferences  have  also  immensely 
contiibuted  to  the  building  of  better  im- 
derstanding  and  friendship  between  the 
Latin  American  coimtries  and  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  our  own  coun- 
ti-y.  At  this  last  conference  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Baruch,  a  meaningful 
new  institution  came  into  being;  namely, 
the  meeting  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congresses  of  the  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  the  United  States  in 


connection  with  the  International  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  a  candid  and  full  ex- 
change of  views  about  the  future  of  our 
hemisphere  among  the  congressional  rep- 
resentatives   of    om-    coimtry    and    the 
nations  of  Central  and  South  America. 
My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  <Mr.  Blackburn  >. 
and  I  were   privileged   as  Members  of 
this  House  to  participate  in  this  mean- 
ingful conference  with  members  of  the 
Congresses   of   Nicaragua,   El   Salvador, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras.  Out  of  this 
conference  and  with  strong  endorsement 
irom  Mr.  Blackburn  and  me,  we  believe, 
at  future  Inter-American  Savings  and 
Lo£.n  Conferences,  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  members  of  Congress  of  par- 
ticipating countries  present  so  that  in 
conjunction    with    the    Inter-American 
Savings  ^nd  Loan  Conference  there  will 
be  held  tne  Inter-American  Congression- 
al Conference.  Thus,   the  First  Inter- 
American      Congressional      Conference 
which  came  into  being  at  Managua  will 
become  a  continuing  and  everexpanding 
institution.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  we 
have  conferences  annually  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
through  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
and    with    members    of    the    Canadian 
Parliament  through  the  American-Ca- 
nadian Parliamentary  Group;  and  with 
members    of    the    British    Parliament 
through   the   British- American   Parlia- 
mentary Group,  but  we  have  never  had 
an  inter-American  congressional  organi- 
zation with  regular  meetings  and  con- 
ferences. 

So  great  credit  goes  to  Mr.  Stanley 
Baruch  for  having  initiated  the  Inter- 
American  Congressional  Conference  in 
conjunction  with  the  Eighth  Inter-Amer- 
ican Savings  and  Loan  Conference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nixon  at  the 
inaugui-atioa  of  this  conference,  pre- 
sented through  his  personal  representa- 
tive a  very  warm  and  encouraging  mess- 
age which  was  very  heartily  received  by 
the  conference.  I  include  the  Presidents 
message  at  this  place  in  my  remarks: 


The  White  HonsE, 
Waf'hington.  January  IS.  1970. 

Greetings  to  the  participants  in  the  Eighth 
Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan  Confer- 
ence, and  warmest  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  deliberations. 

The  encouraging  development  of  thrift  and 
home-ownership  institutions  throughout 
Latin  America  over  the  past  decade  has  pro- 
vided new  opportunities  and  incentives  for 
countless  citizens  of  this  Hemisphere. 

The  questions  to  which  your  meeting  Is 
addressed  are  as  pertinent  In  this  country 
as  they  are  throughout  our  Sister  Republics. 
Together,  I  believe  that  we  can  work  effici- 
ently and  effectively  to  stimulate  greater  re- 
sourcefulness, creativity  and  energy  among 
our  people,  and  to  marshal  the  fullness  of 
both  our  fiscal  and  human  resources  toward 
the  kind  of  society  that  offers  true  freedom 
of  opportunity,  equality  and  human  dignity 
to  every  citizen. 

Savings  and  loan  institutions  are  a  most 
vital  vehicle  in  the  attainment  of  this  goal. 
On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
I  join  with  all  the  leaders  and  the  people  of 
the  Americas  In  the  hope  that  the  results 
of  your  sessions  will  be  another  milestone 
In  the  history  of  Inter-American  cooperation 
and  another  step  forward  in  uplifting  the 
quality  of  human  life. 

RicHABD  Nixon. 
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At  the  inaugural  ceremony  as  the  sec- 
retary-general of  the  Eighth  Iiiter- 
Amcrlcan  Savings  and  Loan  Conference, 
Mr.  Stanley  Baruch  delivered  a  very  out- 
standing and  appropriate  address  which 
was  warmly  received  by  the  President  of 
Nicaragua,  who  with  his  lovely  wife,  pre- 
sided over  the  inaugural  ceremonies  of 
t'e  conference  and  by  the  several  hun- 
dred delegates  and  guests  who  were  in 
aitcndance  in  the  beautiful  theater  in 
Managua  where  the  conference  was  held. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and  my 
fellow  countrymen  Mr.  Baruchs  out- 
standing address  and  include  it  here  in 
my  remarks : 

Address  or  Hon.  Stanlit  Bakvch 
Yovir    Excellency.   Mr    President   of   Nica- 
ragua. General.  Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle; 
Your  ExceUency.  Mrs.  Hope  Somoza.  Plrst 
Lady  of  Ntcardgwa; 

Your  ExceUencies.  Members  of  tlie  Legis- 
lative. Judicial,  and  Electoral  Colleges; 

Your  Excellencies.  Vice-Presidents  of  Nic- 
aragua; 

Your  Excellency.  Dr.  Lorenzo  Guerrero.  Ex 
President  of  Nicaragua;  and  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

Honorable  Secretaries  and  Asalsiant-Sec- 
retaries  of  Slate; 

Your  Excellency.  Apostolic  Nuncio  of  His 
HoUne&s  the  Pope,  and  IJean  of  the  honor- 
able Diplomatic  Corps; 

Your  Excellencies.  Ambassadors  and  hon- 
orable "Charges  d"AiIalres"; 

Your  Excellency  and  Reverend  Apostolic 
Administrator  ol  the  Archdiocese  of  Mana- 
gua: 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Army  Staff  of 
the  NalionjU  Guard: 

Honorable  Presidents  of  the  Autonomous 
Agencies: 

Honorable  Delegates  and  Observers  at  the 
VIII  Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan  Con- 
ference: 

Diatlngulsbed  Guests: 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 
It  is  alleged  that  the  essence  of  great  pride 
Is  sincere  humility.  In  support  of  this  thesis, 
and  to  the  extent  that  such  noble  emotions 
may  t>e  equated  with  the  crass  nature  of 
bousing  finance.  I  embark  on  this  eighth 
ye*r  of  my  Secret*ry -Generalship  bursting 
with  pride  and  simultaneously  suffused  with 
humility. 

I  propoa«  to  tell  you  this  morning  the 
■ource  of  my  pride  and  the  corresponding 
condition  of  humility  which  tills  pride  in- 
spires. 

/  am  proud  that  each  savings  and  loan 
system  which  exists  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere Is  the  product  of  a  truly  collatwratlve 
undertaldng  in  which  I  have  been  honored 
by  having  had  the  opportunity  to  play  a  con- 
structive and  creative  role. 

/  am  humble  because  in  the  process  I  be- 
came all  too  familiar  with  the  agonizing  deg- 
radation suSered  by  the  millions  of  families 
living  in  sub-human  housing  conditions  from 
one  end  ot  this  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

/  am  proud  that  a  truly  distinguished 
group  of  Congressmen  from  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States  have  honored  us  with 
their  presence  and  on  belvaif  of  all  of  us 
in  this  Conference  I  want  to  acknowledge 
their  presence  by  requesting  that  they  stand 
so  that  all  the  delegates  may  know  who  and 
where  they  are. 

/  am  humble  t>ecause  it  is  these  same  Con- 
gressmen who  must  provide  us  with  ths 
necessary  housing  legislation  and  with  ade- 
quate housing  appropriations  if  we  ever  hope 
to  achieve  the  targeu  and  UmeUbles  which 
contemporary  crises  have  conspired  to  estab- 
lish. The  wisdom  which  our  Congressmen 
must  bay*  In  order  to  aooommodate  both 
domestic  and  International  priorlUea  la  so 
awesome  that  I  tremble  when  I  reflect  on  it. 


f  am  very  proud  that  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  is  represented  here  this 
year  by  lU  dUtlngulshed  Executive  Vice- 
President.  T.  Oraydon  Upton.  This  Is  the 
most  elevated  representation  from  the  Bank 
at  these  savings  and  loan  conferences  since 
they  started  eight  years  ago. 

/  am  humble  because  the  Bank  no  longer 
Is  an  official  sponsor  of  the  Conference  and 
I  yearn  for  some  assurance  that  this  appar- 
ent Incongruity  of  altitudlnous  representa- 
tion while  not  being  a  sponsor  will  be  rem- 
edied long  before  the  detinlilve  arrangemenu 
for  next  >  ear's  conference  are  formalized. 

/  am  proud  because  the  participation  of 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  America  at  this  head  table  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr  Robert  Hurwltch  repre.sents  the 
highest  level  of  leadership  heading  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  any  of  our  eight  conferences. 
/  am  humble  because  he  is  certain  to  dis- 
cover what  great  fun  we  are  having  in  carry- 
ing out  our  noble  crusade  and  some  puritan 
ethic  may  therefore  compel  him  to  Impose 
upon  us  a  crown  of  thorns  since  It  is  a  basic 
rule  that  work  really  is  not  meant  to  be 
enjoyed. 

I  am  p'-oud  to  welcome  to  this  conference 
the  distinguished  representatives  of  the  two 
(3)  newest  savings  and  loan  system  which 
have  come  Into  existence  since  we  met  last 
year  in  Santo  Domingo  and  I  request  that  the 
delegates  from  Honduras  and  CosU  Rica 
please  rise  so  that  we  may  show  them  how 
delighted  we  are  to  have  them  as  members 
of  this  growing  family. 

/  atn  humble  l>ecause  five  countries  have 
yet  to  eml>ark  on  the  glorious  path  to  thrift 
and  hofne  ownership  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  savings  and  loan  system,  the  most 
potent  institutional  mechanism  yet  conceived 
for  this  purpose. 

/  am  honored  and  flattered  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  hits  sent  a  personal 
representative  to  deliver  his  message  of  en- 
couragement and  appreciation  to  the  Con- 
ference and  particularly  that  the  person  en- 
trusted with  this  assignment  Is  an  old  friend 
and  associate. 

/  am  humble  because  It  Is  my  deep  and 
unshakable  conviction  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  th«  United  States  Is  honoring  hers 
Ls  our  unique  and  dynamic  approach  to  in- 
stitution-building and  international  cooper- 
ation. It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  even 
though  our  achievement  and  already  very 
slgnlflcant.  the  support  which  we  can  an- 
ticipate from  ttM  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  well  as  from  the  Congress  provides 
us  with  almost  limitless  horizons  as  we  con- 
template the  future.  Believe  me.  that  Is  a 
very  sobering  and  solemn  consideration. 

/  am  proud  of  the  Increasing  role  of  the 
United  States  savings  and  loan  associations 
together  with  the  Boston  and  New  York 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  in  making  sub- 
stantial resources  available  to  help  the 
growth  of  Latin  American  thrift  and  home 
ownership  institutions. 

/  am  humble  because  the  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  industry  to  help  In  Latin 
America  comes  at  a  time  when  U.S.  domes- 
tic urban  priorities  are  abundant  and  vola- 
tile and  when  savings  are  actually  being 
wltlidrawn  from  the  U.S.  associations  be- 
cause of  the  competition  of  commercial  l>anks 
and  other  alternative  sources  of  investments. 
Intere.st  rates  from  the  U.S.  industry  to  Latin 
American  savings  and  loans  must  continue 
to  reflect  considerations  other  than  simply 
what  the  market  wUl  l>ear.  The  courage  of 
my  colleagues  to  expaiid  their  assistance  to 
Latin  America  and  thereby  fulfill  their  moral 
and  international  commitments  notwith- 
standing these  competing  demands,  is  some- 
thing I  will  not  easily  forget 

I  am  proud  that  during  the  past  year 
eleven  (11)  loans  totaling  US«63 ,300.000 
were  authorized  tinder  the  Latin  America 
Housing  Guaranty  Program  which  Is  an  Im- 


portant part  of  the  offlce  I  administer.  By 
the  end  of  December,  1069.  thU  program, 
which  now  has  as  its  principal  objective  as- 
sistance exclusively  for  completely  indige- 
nous Latin  America  institutions,  had  a  total 
of  US9317.000.000  In  authorized  projects  of 
wlilch  US9206.000.000  was  already  under  con- 
tract. 

/  am  humble  t>ecause  of  the  many  ways 
In  which  our  program  must  continue  to  be 
Improved  In  order  to  t>ecome  fully  capable 
of  achieving  its  enormous  potential. 

/  am  proud  to  stand  before  the  President 
of  this  great  country  to  extol  the  hscal  and 
InsUiutloual  achievements  of  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  Nicaraguan  savings  and 
loan  industry  and  to  respond  with  love  to 
tlie  overwhelming  warmth  of  the  Nicaraguan 
hospitality  we  have  already  experienced  dur- 
ing our  brief  visit. 

/  am  humble  because  I  appreciate  better 
than  anyone  In  this  magnificent  theater  the 
enormous  effort  and  sacrifice  and  affection 
and  good  will  which  It  represents. 

/  am  proud  for  all  the  great  accomplish- 
ments which  have  been  already  achieved  by 
each  of  you  and  by  the  savings  and  loan 
systems  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

/  am  humble  at>out  the  liuge  distance  we 
still  have  to  go  together. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACKIE  MARTIN 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  colleagues  knew  and  cherished  the 
friendship  of  the  late  Cecelia  Martin, 
fondly  known  as  "Jackie"  as  did  Mrs. 
Pepper  and  I.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  all 
of  us  and  to  her  country  when  Jackie 
passed  away  on  Monday,  December  15, 
1969.  after  a  long  illness.  Jackie  was  a 
grand  lady,  warm  and  generous  of  heart, 
gracious  and  charming  of  manner,  loyal 
in  friendships,  a  truly  noble  woman.  Mrs. 
Pepper  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  many 
happy  times  we  enjoyed  with  Jackie  and 
what  a  lovely  person  she  was.  We  shall 
always  cherish  her  memory. 

Jackie  left  behind  a  legend  of  accom- 
plishments more  particularly  detailed  in 
the  column  of  December  17.  1969,  from 
the  Washington  Post,  as  follows: 
Nrwspam  Aax  DmiCTOa.  DC.  Authob 
Cecelia  B.  (Jackie)  Martin  noted  Washing- 
ton photographer,  newspai>erwoman  and  au- 
thor, died  Monday  at  Northern  Virginia  Doc- 
tors HoFpltal  after  a  long  Illness.  She  was  65. 
She  was  an  editor,  writer  and  photographer 
for  several  major  newspapers,  news  syndi- 
cates and  magazines  and  was  the  first  woman 
to  become  photographic  and  art  director  of  a 
metropolitan  paper  when  she  was  appointed 
to  that  position  at  the  old  Times-Herald 
here. 

Miss  Martin  was  a  war  correspondent  dur- 
ing World  War  11  and  received  numerous 
awards  for  her  wcx'k. 

She  was  co-author  of  the  book.  "Washing- 
ton. City  of  Destiny."  published  20  years  ago. 
A  panorama  of  then-contemporary  Washing- 
ton, the  book  contained  pictures  by  Miss 
Martin  and  text  by  Alice  Rogers  Hagers. 

Photographs  in  the  book  included  interiors 
of  the  White  House  and  Intimate  scenes  of 
the  Truman  and  Roosevelt  families. 

In  1930,  Miss  Martin  was  elected  to  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  of  England,  a 
position  reached  by  few  women  since  the 
society's  establishment  in  1853. 

Bom  in  Pituburgh.  Pa..  Miss  Martin  came 
to  Washington  during  World  War  I.  She 
graduated  from  Eastern  High  School  and 
Syracuse  University. 
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She  was  the  first  woman  member  of  the 
White  House  News  Photographers  Associa- 
tion and  a  founder  of  the  American  News- 
paper Women's  Club. 

Survivors  include  two  sisters,  Mrs.  William 
P  Puah  of  Washington,  and  Mrs.  WllUam 
H  Clements  Sr.,  of  Hyatlsvllle;  a  brother, 
Philip  Jr.,  of  Rockvllle,  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 


A  touching  and  beauUful  tribute  to 
Jackie  was  the  eulogy  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished commentator.  Roscoe  Drum- 
inond  her  longtime  and  dedicated  friend, 
which  he  gave  at  the  services  for  Jackie 
and  wWch  I  ask  be  Included  in  the  body 
of  the  RECORD  following  these  remarks: 
A  TaiBtm;  to  Jackie  Martin 
(By  Roscoc  Drximmond) 

Friends— for  the  friends  of  Jackie  Martin 
c.innot  fall  to  be  friends  of  one  another. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  Jackie  Martin  as  she  showed  herself 

to  me.  .,      . 

I  bear  wltncbs  to  great  talent,  to  radiant 
characur  and  to  a  very  special  human  being. 
Some  have  great  talent  without  matching 
integrity. 
Jackie  Martin  had  both. 
Some  have  great  talent  and  matching  In- 
tegrity but  without  the  gift  of  humanity  to 
their  fellows. 

Jackie  Martin  had  all  three — talent,  per- 
sonal and  professional  integrity  and  gen- 
erosity of  spirit. 

She  not  only  thought  good  thoughts;  she 
did  good  deeds— for  her  friends,  for  her  ac- 
quaintances and  for  those  travelers  who  she 
would  not  pass  by  though  they  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road. 

That  is  the  Jackie  Martin  I  knew  and  you 
knew.  ^  ^    . 

Like  some  in  Bible  hlsto^  and  some  today. 
Jackie  did  not  bury  the  talcnte  that  God 
gave  her.  She  nourished  them  and  multiplied 
them  by  employing  them  \isefully.  able  and 
often  strenuously  because  she  Is  one  who 
lived  to  work  not  worked  to  live. 

Jackie  was  an  Inveterate  first.  No  telling 
where  she  would  have  been  last  summer  If 
she  had  been  an  astronaut. 

She  was  the  first  woman  photographic  and 
art  director  on  an  American  metropolitan 
new.'?paper  ond  on  her  work.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  Sr..  called  her  "the  best  art 
editor  in  the  United  States." 

She  was  the  first  woman  member  of  the 
White  House  Ncv.s  Photographer's  Associa- 
tion. She  was  a  founder  of  the  Ainerlcan 
Newspaper   Woman's   Club. 

When  World  War  11  came,  she  volunteered 
to  do  what  she  could  do  best.  She  served 
the.WAACs  as  a  special  assistant  to  corps 
commander  Oveta  Culp  Hobby.  Later  she  and 
her  camera  fearlessly  went  to  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations. 

In  turning  her  lens  on  Brazil's  burgeoning 
aviation  Industry.  Jackie's  photographs  illus- 
trated more  than  30  magazine  articles  and 
two  memorable  Iwoks,  'Trontler  by  Air"  and 
■  Brazil.  Giant  of  the  South."  for  which  she 
was  decorated  with  Brazil's  highest  award  to 
any  foreigner,  the  Order  of  the  Southern 
Cross. 

In  1949  she  took  exclusive  photographs  of 
the  heads  of  Government  of  Iceland,  Ire- 
land. Norway,  Finland  and  Denmark  together 
with  the  first  pictures  ever  allowed  by  the 
Swedish  Royal  family  of  the  young  Crown 
Prince. 

or  course,  that's  not  surprising.  Jackie 
was  irresistible— and  we  know  why.  She  was 
ingratiating — but  she  was  also  lmpl::cable. 
Jackie  could  never  resist  a  call  to  duty  and 
when  that  duty  meant  serving  her  country, 
she  did  not  have  to  think  twice. 

I  know  this  from  first-hand  experience. 

When   I   took    leave   of    absence    from   my 

newspaper  to  serve  as  Information  Director 

of  the  Marshall  Plan  In  Western  Europe  and 
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saw  the  uncultivated  opportunities  to  tell 
Its  marvelous  story  to  Its  recipients  by  means 
which  would  do  It  l>est,  one  of  my  first  ac- 
tions—and certainly  one  of  my  best— was 
to  summon  Jackie.  She  did  a  terrific  Job.  I 
knew  she  would  come.  She  did— because  a 
patriotic  duty  to  her  was  a  call  to  be  an- 
swered, not  a  draft  to  be  escaped  from. 
By  virtue  of  long  ancestry  going  back  to  the 
Revolution  and  by  virtue  of  an  inner  cherish- 
ing of  what  her  nation— the  home  and  head- 
quarters of  religious  and  political  freedom- 
means  to  all  free  men,  Jackie  was  the  kind 
of  patriot  we  need  more  of. 

Jackie's  humanity  was  universal.  To  her 
nothing  was  more  rewarding  than  when  she 
was  asked  by  the  U.  S.  I.  A.  to  assemble 
for  world-wide  showing  Its  exhibit  of  the 
"Family  of  Man"  by  the  renowned  artist 
Stelchen.  .  ,     ,  , 

The  Family  of  Man  Is  the  Family  of  Jackie 
Martin  and  she  will  never  be  separalsd  from 
I* 

I  believe  In  the  Immortality  of  man  In 
his  true  human  Identity.  I  believe  It  Is  not 
lust  the  good  that  a  man  does  which  lives 
on  but  that  m.-\n,  when  he  awakes  from  his 
experience  caUed  death,  will  know  that  the 
life  God  bestows  never  ends. 

And  so,  in  your  behalf  and  mine,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  to  Jackie  Mirtin.  with  serenity 
and  with  appreciation:  Tlmnk  you,  Jack;e, 
for   what  you   were  and  for  what  you  are. 


CHICAGO  TRIAL  POINTS  UP  NEED 
FOR  REFORM  IN  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS MEDIA 


(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
nsou   matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
had  occasion  to  make  brief  remarks  on 
the  trial  of  "the  Chicago  7."  I  pointed 
out  that  the  objectives  of  the  defendants 
and  their  lawyers  throughout  the  trial 
were  quite  explicit.  They  attempted  de- 
liberately to  make  a  mockery  of  our 
judicial  system.  That  tlie  defendants, 
with  the  connivance  of  their  attorneys, 
ostensibly  succeeded  in  doing  so,  is  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  cooperation  they 
received  from  a  large  segment  of  our 
communications  media. 

According  to  the  self-styled  revolu- 
tionaries who  were  on  trial,  as  it  is  with 
others  in  "the  Movement,"  the  law  is  a 
"class"  tool  which  must  be  "exposed."  A 
trial  is  to  them  a  confrontation  with  "the 
system."  which  they  ultimately  seek  to 
destroy  or  transform.  And  to  this  end,  a 
larpe  segment  of  the  communications 
media  permitted  Itself  to  be  fully  ex- 
ploited, by  obscuring  the  reprehensible 
nature  of  the  behavior  of  the  defense. 
V.  hile  demeaning  the  court  and  the  pros- 
ecution. It  was  the  kind  of  reporting  that 
lends  credence  to  tlie  charges  now  in- 
creasingly heard  that  the  communica- 
tions media  is  faiUng  in  its  responsibiU- 
ties  to  the  public. 

That  reform,  not  protest,  should  be 
the  response  of  the  commimications 
media  to  the  growing  and  reasonable  at- 
tack being  made  upon  it  is  the  correct 
thesis  of  at  least  two  gentlemen  of  the 
press  whose  recent  column  I  append  to 
my  remarks.  I  fiilly  agree  with  the  ob- 
servations of  Richard  Harwood  and 
Laurence  Stem  when  they  say: 

If  the  response  of  the  networks  and  com- 
panion media  Is  merely  defensive,  nothing 
Is  gained.  What  is  needed  Is  reform  and  an 


abandonment  of  bad  habits,  such  as  the 
'staging-  of  news  events  and  the  excessive 
preoccupation  with  aberrant  behavior. 

That  the  communications  media  is  not 
incapable  of  self-criticism  is  thus  en- 
dent.  Although  the  process  of  reform  has 
by  no  means  begun,  the  increased  sensi- 
tivity to  the  issue  which  is  reflected  in 
articles  of  this  tenor,  is  a  necessary  pre- 
lude to  reform.  This  malaise  of  the  com- 
munications media  in  its  preoccupation 
with  "aberrant  behavior"  is.  however,  so 
deep-seated  that  I  fear  that  reform  will 
be  slow  in  coming,  unless  the  media  is 
made  to  feel  the  widespread  public  re- 
vulsion to  its  conduct. 

The  article  to  which  I  referred  ap- 
peared in  the  February  18  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  follows: 
Reform,   Not   Protest,   Is  the   Answer   To 
Growing    Attack    on    News    Media 
It  becomes  more  apparent  each  day  that 
Vice  President  Agnew's  attack  last  fall  on 
the  real  or  imagined  blahes  of  the  communi- 
cations media  was  not  the  last  word  on  that 
subject.  He  "tipped  over  a  witch's  caldron." 
a    disturbed    editor    said    this    week,    and 
created    in   the   country    "an    ugly   mood" 
toward  the  peop'.e  who  gather  and  sell  news 
m  the  United  States. 

Whether  the  mood  Is  "ugly"  or  simply 
critical  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  performance  of 
the  media  Is  a  continuing  preoccupation  of 
the  government  and  the  public. 

In  the  Senate  a  couple  of  days  ago.  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  a  pro. 
cession  of  witnesses,  old  and  young,  charged 
that  the  press  has  created  such  a  false  and 
negative  Image  of  America's  young  people 
that  It  has  been  Impossible  to  make  any 
headway  on  the  proposal  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18. 

Distortions  by  the- media,  the  argument 
went,  have  convinced  the  masses  that  the 
"tvpical"  high  school  senior  or  college 
student  Is  a  wild  one— a  long-haired,  pot- 
smoking,  rock-throwing  radical  whose  vocab- 
ulary begins  and  ends  with  four-letter  words 
and  whose  politics  begUis  and  ends  vrtth  a 
Vletcon^  flag.  , 

The  committee  was  told  that  the  militant 
cadres  of  SDS,  the  Black  Panthers  and  similar 
groups  represent  no  more  than  1  or  2  per 
cent  of  the  youth  population.  But  they  have 
so  Intrigued  the  media,  television  in  par- 
Ucular  that  one  young  witness  complained: 
"Adults  see  more  cf  this  ste-eo-type  'media 
kid'  than  of  their  own  son  or  the  kid  next 
door."  They  don't  like  what  they  see  and 
they  sometimes  react  oppressively. 

While  this  Inquiry  was  under  way,  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  was  conducting  Its  own  investi- 
gation of  the  broadcasting  Industry.  It 
wants  to  know  If  network  crews  are  "stag- 
ing "  or  manufacturing  news. 

CBS  for  example.  Is  being  asked  to  explain 
Its  involvement  in  an  inconsequential  and 
abonlve  scheme  to  "Invade"  HaiU  a  few  years 
back.  NBC  may  be  asked  why  one  o:  Its  tele- 
vision crews  showed  up  at  a  college 
demonstration  In  California  with  pre- 
fabricated pretest  signs  which  were  ha;  c"d 
out  to  students. 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  gotten  Into  the  Pot  with  an  In- 
vestigation of  news  "management"  practices 
by  American  mUltary  olficlaU  In  Vietnam. 
The  Justice  Department  has  begun  issuing 
subpenas  for  film  and  notebooks  accumu- 
lated by  reporters  In  their  coverage  of  the 
militant  minority. 

There  Is  sMnethlng  disturbing  In  all  this 
to  news  people  with  a  legitimate  concern  for 
the  press  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  and  with  legitimate  skepticism 
of  the  motives  of  governmenUl  agencies  that 
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question  or  Interfere  with  tho«e  freedoms. 

Those  concerns  are  being  asserted  strongly 
and  properly  by  the  managers  and  owners  of 
the  media  on  the  correct  theory  that  neither 
Vice  Presidents  nor  Attorneys  General  nor 
cvingresslcnal  committees  have  any  writ  or 
autliorlty  to  suspend  or  modify  the  Plrst 
Amendment 

The  more  difficult  problem  for  the  media  Is 
their  credibility  and  standing  with  the  Amer- 
ican audience.  A  Bums  Roper  poll,  conducted 
for  the  television  industry  m  1968.  revealed 
that  there  is  already  a  siz.ible  minority  In 
the  country  ill  per  cent)  that  favors  gov- 
emment;il  control  over  television  news  and 
an  even  larger  minority  (30  to  35  per  cent) 
that  indicts  newspaper  and  television  cover- 
aee  of  riots  and  crime  as  "a  very  important 
cause  of  crime  and  violence  '  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  poll  roveals  that  the  "  be- 
llevabillty"  of  the  media  is  not  Impressive. 

It  may  be  even  less  impressive  when  the 
congressional  committees  have  finished  their 
ctirrent  inquiries  and  have  exposed  seme  of 
the  shoddy  or  Juvenile  practices  that  go  on 
In  this  business,  most  particularly  the  tele- 
vision end  of  It. 

If  the  response  of  the  networks  and  com- 
panion media  is  merely  defensive,  nothing  Is 
gained.  What  Is  needed  Is  reform  and  an 
abandonment  of  bad  habits,  such  as  the 
"staging"  of  news  events  and  the  excessive 
preoccupation  with  al>errant  behavior. 

Midway  through  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  this  week,  the  network 
crews  packed  up  and  lert  before  several 
young  witnesses  had  testified  on  the  propo- 
sition of  giving  the  vote  to  18-year-olds. 

This  drew  from  S^n.  Marlow  Cook  (R-Ky  ) 
a  defensible  Judgment  on  what  Is  so  often 
wrong: 

"If  you  had  come  out  of  your  seats  back 
there,  knocking  over  chairs  and  shouting 
that  you  want  the  right  to  vote.  I  promise 
you  that  you  would  have  been  on  every  na- 
tional TV  news  program  in  America  tonight." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EscH  "at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  Februaiy  25  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  death  in 
family. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Abends*,  for  February  23 
and  24,  on  accoimt  of  official  business  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


quest  of  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:* 

Mr.  Brasco.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nedzi,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  1  hour,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WanAMsi  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiLLLAifs,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Button,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HocAN,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revi.-e  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
maltcr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT  immediately  prior  to  the 
voteonH.R.  10335. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Que.'^t  of  Mr.  Williams*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  ScHAOEBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Button  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Dlinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Utt  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Wionall. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

I  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ElLBERC. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  TUNNEY. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Mahow. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr  StGerm.\in. 


Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Dices. 
Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Clay  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.   0'Ne.\l   of   Georgia   in   five   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hflstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Feichan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Br\sco. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjouin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly <at  7  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  February  25,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  cl.iuse  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  Uble  and  referred  as  follows: 

1674.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classifications,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Natlon.iUty  Act.  aa  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1675.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  In 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations and  provide  for  the  uniform  com- 
pensation of  Assistant  Directors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1676.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Swtes,  transmitting  copies  of 
a  proclamation  providing  modification  of 
trade  agreement  concession  and  adjustment 
of  duty  on  certain  pianos;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1677.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officers"  Training  Corps  flight  in- 
struction program  for  fiscal  year  1969,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U  S.C.  2110(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1678.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Asslst.int 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notification  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projects  propased  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  10  U  S  C.  2233a(l):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1679.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to 
amend  section  703(b)  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  to  grant 
a  special  30-day  leave  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  voluntarily  extend 
their  tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1680.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of  the  ex- 
port expansion  facility  program  for  the  period 
ended  December  31,   1969,  pursuant  to  the 
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nrovlslona  of  Public  Law  90-3tK);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Ici!.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congres-slonal  Relatlona,  De- 
p^^e^t  of  State,%ransmltting  a  report  on 
'c'x^rts  of  significant  defend  articles  for 
'  rnenod  Jaiiuary  June  1969.  pursuant  to 
;;,e  provisions  of  Public  Law  90  629;  to  the 
(.\.inmittee  on  Foreign  AKulra. 

10S2  A  letter  fiom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
.r.l  ofthe  United  Slates.  transmltUng  a 
,.;»  rt  on  improvements  needed  in  the  opcr- 
■  .11  of  Government -owned  vessels  In  sup- 
mVt  of  miULiry  activities  ln_Somheast  Asia 
'm.  rltlme  Administration.  P^P-^^Jf"^^  °' 
commerce:  to  the  Commit|ee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  T-,,r.c 

1683.  A  letter  from  tlio  ii.-ci-etury  of  Tr.ins- 
„  rt.uion.  transmitting  a  re^iort  niid  recom- 
mendations regardng  ^  ^'"P'^''?"  ™.tHnt  of 
ter-^tate  Highway  System  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  svib- 
.ecrlon  23.c>  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Public  WorKs. 


PEPORTS  of  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
■    Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claase  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  Uie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
arv  S  2593.  An  act  to  exclude  executive  offi- 
cers and  managerial  personnel  of  Westerii 
Hemisphere  businesses  from  the  numerical 
limitation  of  Western  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion; with  amendments  (Rcpt  No  91-8511. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  to  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
WnxiAM   D.   Ford.   Mr.   Frase«,   Bir. 
Hathawat,  Mr.  Hungate.  Mr.  Kastk, 
Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Matsunaca.  Mr.  Mik- 
VA.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Moorkead.  Mr. 
Ottinceb.    Mr.    HOE,    Mr.    Scheuer, 
and  Mr.  Wour) : 
H.R.  16124.  A  bUl  to  reorganize  the  lunc- 
tions  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent  which  relate  to  the  regulation  of 
commercial   uses  of  nuclear  power,   except 
those  which  reUte  to  source  materials,  by 
transferring  such  function*  from  the  Atomic 
Energy    Commission    to    the    Secretary    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  admin- 
istered  through   the  PubUc   Health   Service 
subject  (In  certain  cases)  to  disapproval  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (tor  himself  and  Mr. 
ScHEUsm) : 
H.R.  16126.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program,  to  provide  health  Insur- 
ance benefiu  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BUSH : 
H.R.  16126.    A    bin    to    Impose    statutory 
quotas    on    Imports   of   petroleum   and   pe- 
troleum products,  and  to  impose  reciprocal 
duties  on  petroleum  and  petroleum  product* 
Imported  from  foreign  coimtrles  which  Im- 
pose   duties    on    petroleum    and    petroleum 
products  produced  In  the  United  States;  to 
t  he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELAN£T: 
H  R.  16127.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  16  per- 
cent  IncreaM  In  annuities  and  to  change 


the  method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H  R.  16128.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  health  care  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  for  certain  surviving 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  1612'.>.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Juue  27.  1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating  to  the 
pre  ervatiou  of  historical  and  archeological 
dat.r.  to  the  Commitwe  on  Imerlor  and  In- 
sui-ir  Affairs.  ' 

Bv  Mr.  CLARK: 
H  R.  16130.  A  bin  tj  umenU  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  r<.tes  and 
income   limitations  relating  to  payment  of 
pension   and   parents'   dependency    and   In- 
deinnltv  compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
pj-os-  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ESHLENL.\N: 
H  R  16131.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  desecra- 
tion of  Armed  Forces  unLforuis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiclury. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  16132.  A  bin  to  provide  for  payments 
In  lieu  of  real  property  taxes,  with  respect 
to  certain  real  property  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  16133.  A  Um  to  provide  for  a  traiiUng 
program  for  organized  crime  prosecutors,  an 
annual  conference  of  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal officials  m  the  field  of  organized  crime, 
an  annual  report  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  organized  crime,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R   16134.  A  bill  relating  to  the  control  of 
organized   crime   In   the   United   States;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  GIBBONS : 
H.R.  16135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Emission  Standards  Act  to  require  Federal 
emission  standards  for  used  motor  vehicles; 
to  require  that  Federal  emission  standards 
for  new  motor  vehicles  shall  be  the  same 
as   the  emission  standards  adopted  by  the 
State  of  California  for  the  calendar  year  1975 
and  for  each  calendar  year  thereafter;   and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  use  of  lead  in  motor  vehicle 
fuel  and  the  Installation  of  adequate  anti- 
pollution devices  on  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16137.  A  bin  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
and  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
health  hazards  of  environmental  pollution 
and  the  avallablUty  of  medical  and  other 
assistance  to  persons  affected  by  such  pollu- 
tion, especially  when  such  pollution  reaches 
emergency  levels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  16138.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  pres- 
ently provided  to  veterans  who  are  blind  as 
a   result  of  service-connected   disability   to 
veterans  who  are  blind  as  a  result  of  non- 
service-connected   disability   but   who   have 
other  service-connected  disabilities  rated  as 
total;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  ASalrB. 
By    Mr.    HOSMER    (for    himself,    Mr, 
Clxteland,   Mr.    Priedei,,    Mr.    Gal- 
LACHia,   Mr.   OtTDK,   Mr.   Hklstoski, 
Mr.  liOWENSTEiK,  Mr.  Moobheao,  Mr. 
OrriNCKR,   Mr.    Pettis,   Mr.    Whtte- 
HtjRST,  and  Mr.  Halpern  ) : 
H.E.  18139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  study  and 
experiment  concerning  the  establishment  of 
daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis; 
to  the  Oohunlttee  on  Intersttte  and  Foreign 
CX>mmerce. 


Bv  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR  16140.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution   Control  Act.  as   amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

HR  16141.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  1G142.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  faciUtics,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coinmictee  on 
Pr.bl.c  Wor'Ks. 

H  R  16143.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Environ- 
menUl  Fmancing  AuUioilty  to  assiit  in  the 
financing  of  v^Hs  treatment  faciUties,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commltee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.PHILBIN: 
HR    16144.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  cf  the 
United   States   Code   so  as   to  provide  that 
public    or    private    retirement,    annuity,    or 
endowment   payments    (including   monthly 
social  security  insurance  benefits)   shaU  not 
be  Included  in  computing  annual  income  for 
the   purpose   of   determining   eUgibiUty   for 
a   pension   under  chapter   15   of  that  title, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HR  iei45.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H  R     16146.    A    bin    to    impose    statutory 
quotas   on   imports    of    petroleum    and    pe- 
troleum products,  and  to  Impose  reciprocal 
duties  on  petroleum  and  petroleum  product* 
imported  from  foreign  countries  which  im- 
pose   duties    on    petroleum    and    petroleum 
products  produced  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON : 
HR.  16147.  A  bill  to  amend  and  Improve 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  aid  in  the 
development    of    Integrated,    effective,    con- 
sumer-oriented health  care  systems  by  ex- 
tending and  Improving  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, supporting   comprehensive  planning 
of  public  health  services  and  health  services 
development  on  a  State  and  areawlde  level, 
promoting  research  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  health  care  deUvery,  encouraging 
experimentation  in  the  development  of  co- 
operative   local.    State,    or    regional    health 
care   delivery   systems,  enlarging   the   scope 
of  the  National  Health  Survey,  faclUtatlng 
the  development  of  comparable  health  in- 
formaUons    and    statistics    at    the    Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
Hit.  16148.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  prescribe  health  care  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  for  certain  surviving 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HH  16149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees-  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act.  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self-employment  tax,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  65:  to 
the  Committee  qn  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H  R  16150.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  pa>-ments 
m  lieu  of  real  property  taxes,  with  respect  to 
certain  real  property  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
HR  16151.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  to  provide  new  means  for 
the  contrta  of  depressant,  stimulant,  and 
hallucinogenic  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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ByMr.  ZWACH: 

HJt.  16153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  additional  authority 
to  alleviate  freight  car  shortages,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  COLXJER: 

H.R.  16153.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  In- 
terest on  certain  Insttred  loans  sold  out  of 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  shall 
be  Included  In  gross  income:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meaiu. 
By  Mr  DUNCAN: 

H  R  16154.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
aervlce  In  connection  with  civil  serrie  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  16155.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  coastal  zone  resource,  to  en- 
courage a  systematic  approach  to  coastal  zone 
planning  and  development,  and  to  assist  the 
States  In  establishing  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant liCarlne  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  16156.  A  bill  to  provide  that  poultry 
and  meat  products  prepared  from  diseased 
animals  shall  be  deemed  adulterated:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN : 

H.R.  16157.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state Compact  on  Air  Pollution  between  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16158.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  specially 
equipped  automobiles  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  to  extend  benefits  imder  such  chapter  to 
certain  persons  on  active  duty:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  16150.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  eggs  and  egg  producu  by  the  U.S. 
Department   of   Agriculttire,    and   for   other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  SKUBITZ: 

HJt.  16160   A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

HJt.  16161.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  age  and  service 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  retirement 
of  Justices  and  Judges  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 

H  J  Res  1094.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week 
In  April  of  each  year  as  "NaUonal  Zero  De- 
fects Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALET: 

H  J.  Res.  1095.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  June 
7  through  June  13  of  1970  as  "NaUonal  Fu- 
ture Business  Leaders  of  America  and  Phi 
Beta  Lambda  Week ';  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HASTINGS: 

H.J.  Res.  1096.  Joint  resolution  authoris- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
May  24  through  May  30  of  1970  as  "Memo- 
rial Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUTKENDALL: 

H  J.  Res  1097.  Joint  Resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  attendance  of 
students  at  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  nearest  to  their  place  of  residence: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAHON   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bow)  : 

H  J.  Res.  1098.  Joint  Resolution  to  provide 
(or  the  appointment  of  James  Edwin  Webb 


a«  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  1099.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlghu  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H  J.  Res.  1100.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Coustltutlon  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  powers  reserved  to 
the  several  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
HJ    Res    1101.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  the   President    to   issue   a   proclamation 
designating   the    week    of   May    17,    through 
May  23.  1970.  as  "D  for  Decency  Week";   to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Con.  Res  513.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  sell  Israel  aircraft  nec- 
essary for  Ismel's  defense;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  RARICK: 
H.    Con.   Res.   514.   Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  through   the  US.   Ambas- 
sador to   the   United   Nations  Organization, 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place 
the  question  of  denial  of  the  right  to  self- 
determination,  and  other  human  rights.  In- 
cluding genocide,  in  Soviet-occupied  Estonia 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.   Con.   Res.   515.   Conciurent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress   that 
the  United  States  should  sell  Israel  aircraft 
necessary  for  Israel's  defense:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.  Res.  847.  Resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee   to  study  the 
effects  of  Federal  policies  on  the  quality  of 
education  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr  GIBBONS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fasctll)  : 
H  Res.  848.  Resolution  to  create  a  biparti- 
san select  committee  to  study  ways  in  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  Improve 
and  reform  itself  as  an  organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.  Res.  849.  Resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee  to  study  the 
effecu  of  Federal  policies  on  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PRTOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BcNNcrr.  Mr.  Puiccll.  Mr. 
UoAix.  Mr.  HccHLca  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  WoLrr,  Mr. 
Baasco.  Mr.  Edwasos  of  LouUiana. 
Mr.    Bkks.    Mr.    Oalu-ianakis.    Mr. 

LOWKNSTEIN.    Mr.    OSXT.    Mr.    Steich 

of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Wtman)  : 
H.  Res.  860.  A  resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  care  of  the  aged  in  the  United 
States  and  the  effects  of  Federal  laws  and 
programs  on  the  availability  and  quality  of 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  hlnoself,  Mr.  An- 
oaxws  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Aiends, 
Mr.  BcaaT,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Bcrr- 
TON,  Bir.  Clevsland,  Mr.  Collins. 
Mr.  DnwiMsKi.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Find- 
LKT,  Mr.  FaauNCMuTsKN,  Mr.  Hos- 
Mn,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Kutkxnoall.  Mr. 
Ktl,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Llotb,  Mr.  Mc- 
KNBAU.T,  Mrs.  Mat.  Mr.  Minshall, 
Mr.  MosHza.  Mr.  RtiPVc.  Mr.  RirrH, 
and  Mr.  ScHNEcasu) : 
H.  Res.  861.  A  resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee  to  study  the  ef- 


fects of  Federal  policies  on  the  quality  oC 
education  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com« 
mlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHcaLE.  Mr.  Scorr,  Mr.  SMrm  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Wink,  and  Mr.  Wtd- 

!.«■): 
H  Res.  852.  A  resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal  policies  on  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetu : 
H.R.  16162.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hannl 
Tabacnlk:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA : 
H  R.  16163.  A  bill  (or  the  relief  of  Myrtle 
H.  Davis:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H  R  16164.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nevine 
Montgomery    Plgott,   and    his   wife.    Laurel 
Lutella  Plgott;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.   16165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Jane  Anhalt;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  16166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
J.  C.  Bell,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force;   to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
lials  were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

309.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to 
requiring  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  to 
develop  pollution-free  propulsion  systems: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

310.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
preventing  damage  to  the  Atlantic  coastline 
from  oU  leakage:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

311.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  ol 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  entitling 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  to  certain  pen- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

312.  By  Mr  ALBERT:  Memorial  of  the 
second  session  of  the  32d  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature relating  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papei-s  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

403.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  mu- 
nicipal board  of  Angeles  City,  Philippines, 
relative  to  additional  residential  housing 
unlu  Inside  Clark  Air  Base;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

404.  Also,  petition  of  the  Police  Chiefs  As- 
sociation of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to  paying  honor 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  his  associates:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

406  Also,  petition  of  the  council  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  relative  to  restrict- 
ing the  distribution  of  pornogr^hy;  to  tke 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Febmary  24,  1971 
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PEACE  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  mcHicAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  Americans  today  who 
are  crying  out  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
without  giving  any  thought  to  how  peace 
might  best  be  attained  there. 

There  recently  appeared  in  the  Dol- 
phin, a  quarterly  newspaper  published  by 
the  NROTC  unit  at  EJuke  University,  a 
carefully  done  examination  of  the  cur- 
rent demands  by  some  of  our  people  that 
we  get  out  of  Vietnam  with  all  possible 
haste.  The  article  is  by  Adm.  George  W. 
Anderson,  retired,  former  chief  of  U.S. 
naval  operations.  I  commend  a  reading 
of  tills  article  to  all  Members  of  the 
House.  I 

The  article  follows :      | 

Peace  and  National  SECintrrT 
(By  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson) 

At  no  time  In  my  memory  has  there  been 
such  a  vocal  expression  throughout  the  fabric 
of  America,  by  a  minority  of  the  population, 
as  there  has  been  during  the  past  two  years 
in  the  caU  of  "Peace"  or  alternatively  to  "Stop 
the  War  In  Vietnam."  Most  recently  the 
theme  has  been  carried  forward  in  accelerat- 
ing volume  in  churches,  universities,  in  the 
Congress,  in  various  public  and  private  as- 
semblies, by  speakers  on  television  and  radio 
and  writers  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  As 
a  special  example  many  major  newspapers 
carry  full  page  advertisements  sponsored  by 
one  group  or  another,  the  staff  work  for 
whom  Is  usually  provided  by  members  of  the 
academic-political  scientific  complex.  In 
massed  marches  In  Washington  during  Octo- 
ber and  November,  thousands  of  well  mean- 
ing but  inadequately  Informed  young  people 
echoed  in  good  faith  the  cry  for  "Peace"  as 
stimulated  by  an  Insidious  minority  whose 
objective  is  to  break  the  Will  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  a  Jiut  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Let  us  remember  that  up  until  31  March 
1969  the  major  theme  of  the  same  people 
was  "Stop  the  bombing" — the  major  U.S. 
military  action  that  was  hurting  the  North 
Vienamese  and  minimizing  our  own  casual- 
ties. 

Unfortunately,  the  thrust  of  all  of  the  cam- 
paign IS  directed  at  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  not  at  Hanoi,  Moscow  and 
Peking.  The  leaders  in  those  three  Commu- 
nist capitals  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
even  though  they  may  have  certain  differ- 
ences, they  do  have  a  common  three  point 
objective  In  Vietnam: 

(1)  To  win  South  Vietnam  by  one  means 
or  another  and  unite  it  to  North  Vietnam 
under  Communist  control. 

(2)  To  eliminate  U.S.  power  and  inSuence 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

(3)  To  discredit  the  United  St.Htes  in  world 
opinion. 

Furthermore,  the  onus  for  the  warfare  in 
Vietnam  is  placed  on  the  United  States  and 
*the  RepubUc  of  South  Vietnam  by  thousands 
:ind  thousands  of  "dissenting"  Americans 
even  as  It  Is  by  Hanoi,  Moscow  and  Peking. 
None  points  the  finger  of  responsibility  at 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam  from 
whose  actions  have  stemmed  the  aggression, 
the  terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  South:  and  which  extends  hoetllltlee  Into 
Laos  and  subversion  into  Thailand.  Among 


the  dissenters  and  protesters  never  a  word 
of  condemnaUon  is  cast  at  the  Communist 
side  of  the  negotiating  table  in  Paris  for  its 
failure  to  show  any  movement  towards  peace 
except  in  terms  equivalent  to  unconditional 
surrender  by  the  United  States. 

Let  me  endeavor  to  set  straight  several 
points  which  If  properly  understood  and  ac- 
cepted could  lead  to  greater  support  for 
President  Nixon  In  his  indefatigable  efforts 
to  achieve  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  After  all,  as 
the  President  he  has  the  unequivocal  primary 
responsibility  to  look  out  (or  our  interests — 
not  those  of  Hanoi  or  Moscow  or  Peking;  and 
only  secondarily  of  the  Interests  of  our  allies. 
His"  overriding  duty  U  to  the  United  States 
of  America — for  today,  for  tomorrow  and  for 
the  day  after  tomorrow  or  for  the  present 
and  both  short  and  long  term  future. 

Our  founding  fathers  set  forth.  In  historic 
documents,  an  enduring  objective  of  the 
United  States  government. 

"To  provide  for  the  common  defense,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  to  assure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

Some  thoughts  about  the  quotation  seem 
pertinent: 

First:  The  authors  were  concerned  about 
what  they  felt  was  most  Important  for  the 
people  who  lived  here  In  America — not  for 
those  who  live  someplace  else. 

Second:  They,  in  their  wisdom,  placed  in 
one  sentence  the  phrases  concerning  defense, 
welfare  and  liberty.  This  Indicates  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  Interrelationship  of  the  three 
and  the  equal  Importance  of  each  in  our 
nation. 

Third:  By  Inserting  the  word  "posterity" 
they  rejected  the  idea  of  accepting  short 
term  or  expedient  actions  at  the  risk  of  long- 
er term  adverse  consequences  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans, 

Fourth:  "Posterity"  is  not  something  that 
is  abstract  In  the  current  situation.  It  Is  very 
real!  Consider  the  case  of  a  five  year  old  boy 
or  girl  In  the  United  States  today.  By  normal 
life  expectancy  that  child  today  will  live  for 
another  seventy  years  or  close  to  the  middle 
of  the  next  century.  Reflect  back  on  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  seventy  years  as  some 
indication  of  what  may  occur  In  the  next 
seventy.  Our  country  has  been  involved  in 
two  World  Wars,  two  big  ones  of  lesser  scope 
(Korea  and  Vietnam)  and  many  crises  in 
which  the  will  and  power  of  the  United  States 
were  of  decisive  importance. 

Fifth:  The  concisely  stated  objective  of 
our  founding  fathers  Is  constantly  in  the 
mind  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  personal  reaction  following 
each  occasion  in  which  I  have  had  contact 
with  President  Nixon  my  words  to  nay  wife 
have  been:  "The  American  people  do  not 
know  how  lucky  they  are  to  have  him  as 
their  President  at  this  time."  Why?  Because 
he  is  able,  alert.  Informed,  dedicated,  cool, 
decisive  and  confident.  Moreover,  be  has  no 
illusions  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  problems 
which  the  United  States  faces  at  this  period 
of  the  nation's  life.  In  their  scope  and  com- 
plexity, each  Individual  problem  requires 
wisdom,  determination  and  patience  to  solve. 
To  cope  with  all  concurrently  and  success- 
fully requires  the  special  grace  of  God  to 
bless  the  efforts  of  good  people  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  do  their  duty  in  time  of  trial 
and  frustration.  The  President — and  your 
government — need  your  support  and  your 
prayers  and  your  willingness  to  do  your  duty 
within  the  framework  of  your  present  re- 
sponslblUtles  whatever  they  may  be. 

"Peace" — which  we  all  seek — does  have  dif- 
ferent connotations  and  meanings.  Most  Im- 
portant toindlvlduals  Is  peace  of  mind,  peace 


of  conscience  or  peace  with  God.  In  this  con- 
nection there  is  probably  a  far  greater  degree 
of  peace  In  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  soldier 
or  marine  in  the  humid  Jungles  of  South- 
east Asia  than  in  a  "hippie"  peddling  an 
underground  publication  in  Berkeley  or 
Cambridge.  I  wotUd  think  that  a  sailor  or  air- 
man who  knows  that  he  has  the  unqualified 
respect  of  his  shipmates  would  have  more 
peace  of  mind  than  a  politician  who  takes  up 
an  alien  cause  to  compete  for  votes  in  De- 
troit or  Los  Angeles.  Genuine  peace  of  con- 
science flows  from  doing  what  is  right,  be- 
cause you  know  what  Is  right,  to  the  best 
of  your  abilities. 

In  a  broader  sense  most  of  us  think  of 
"Peace"  as  the  absence  of  armed  conflict. 
But  to  a  dedicated  communist  "Peace"  is 
simply  the  condition  that  will  prevail  when 
there  is  an  absence  of  opposition.  In  the 
context  of  either  of  these  connotations  Peace 
m  Vietnam  can  be  achieved  very  qvUckly 
either  by  surrendering,  abandoning  our  prin- 
ciples or  precipitously  withdrawing  our  forces 
from  the  area.  Of  course,  we  might  lose  face 
or  prestige  or  national  honor  or  the  confidence 
of  friends  and  allies.  However,  some  spokes- 
men of  the  peace  movement  assert  that  these 
are  not  really  matters  of  transcending  Im- 
portance. To  them  and  to  others  perhaps 
they  are  not.  But  what  Is  of  overriding  sig- 
nificance Is  the  essential  qualification  to  the 
absence  of  hostiUtles  that  there  ensure  a 
conformance  to  a  rule  of  law  and  a  prospect 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  once  it  Is  at- 
tained. On  the  other  hand,  communist  doc- 
trine teaches  that  there  will  be  a  long  series 
of  violent  clashes  before  Peace — ^by  their 
definition— will  be  possible.  Progress  to  date 
In  the  negotiation  In  Paris  together  with  re- 
flections of  the  prolonged  conferences  in  Pan- 
munjon  to  end  the  Korean  war  do  not  por- 
tend any  agreement  under  prevailing  circum- 
stances. 

Therefore,  the  process  of  disengaging  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam  seems  most  likely  to  be 
accompUshed  without  benefit  of  a  mutually 
agreed  negotiated  settlement  In  Paris  or 
elsewhere.  Rather,  the  concept  of  buUding 
up  South  Vietnamese  strength  adequate  to 
provide  their  own  defense  offers  a  more  ap- 
pealing alternative  under  present  circum- 
stances to  going  "all  out"  to  win  a  military 
victory  or  caving  in  to  external  and  Internal 
pressures.  WhUe  the  requirement  to  get  our 
forces  home  may  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  common  sense  should  indicate  that 
time  will  be  needed  for  its  accomplishment. 
How  much  time  and  to  what  extent  U.S. 
forces  can  be  progressively  reduced  can  best 
be  Judged  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Certainly  such  ad- 
vice, by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination, 
should  be  much  more  sound  than  that  from 
any  other  source  no  matter  how  sincere. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  United  States  to 
desire  peace  even  after  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities  In  Vietnam,  and  another  matter  to 
preserve  the  peace.  Witness  all  of  the  crises 
that  have  occurred  in  the  past  fifty  years. 
Prom  an  analysis  of  our  experiences,  certain 
conclusions  emerge: 

The  first  lesson  is  that  to  deter  aggression 
strength,  determination  and  unity  are  of 
transcending  Importance.  We  can  readily 
speculate  that  had  there  been  a  NATO  with 
strong,  versatile  and  ready  military  forces  to 
back  up  the  alUance  at  best.  World  Wars  I 
and  n  would  not  have  happened.  As  a  mini- 
mum they  would  not  have  been  as  disastrous 
as  they  were.  NATO  now  and  in  the  future 
must  be  recognized  as  an  alliance  of  vital  im- 
portance to  all  of  its  members. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  the  adoption  of 
unrealistic  or  expedient  solutions  to  peace 
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following  hostilities  cau  load  to  subsequent 
wars  of  more  devastating  proportions.  In 
terminating  the  US.  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, let  us  be  certain  that  our  future  secu- 
rity position  In  the  Paclflc  Is  on  s  sound 
and  realistic  basis. 

The  third  lesson  is  that  the  administration 
that  Is  the  elected  custodian  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  US  government  and  the 
congrress  each  of  which  are  charged  with 
grave  responsibilities  under  ovir  constitution 
mvist  demonstrate  wisdom  and  common  sense 
in  matters  of  national  security.  Speolflcally : 

I  a)  The  deterrent  posture  of  the  United 
States  strategic  forces  must  be  absolutely 
convincing  to  potential  enemies  and  our 
allies  Deterrence  to  nuclear  attack  Is  of 
parmn.cunt  Importance. 

(b»  The  conventional  military  and  naval 
forces  maintained  by  the  United  States  must 
be  consistent  with  the  burdens  placed  upon 
them  by  oxu-  fordga  policy.  Of  equal  Im- 
portance cur  forcipn  policy  must  be  soundly 
conceived  and  realistic  in  terms  of  our  c.i- 
pabllltles  Americas  Ideal.-*,  hopes  and  domes- 
tic politico  should  not  be  permitted  so  to 
dominate  our  foreign  and  military  policies 
that  our  nuion.il  security  may  be  placed  In 
Jeop.'.rdy. 

(C)  The  Nation.U  Security  Act  of  1947.  as 
amended,  reflects  the  mature  Judgment  of 
the  congress  and  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  of  the  executive 
branch  under  Presidents  Truman  and  Elsen- 
hower. It  provided  for  a  Department  of  De- 
fense with  civilian  control  of  the  military 
and  for  "unlflcatlon  of  the  armed  forces." 
That  Is  good!  It  Is  necessary!  But  the  act 
also  provided  for  a  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  delineating 
their  duties.  That  w.is  good  too*  They  also 
are  necessary  and  should  function  as  In- 
tended! It  would  be  appropriate  that  a 
serious  and  objective  analysis  be  made  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  properly  util- 
ized In  connection  with  the  Vletn.im  ex- 
perience 

(d)  Over  the  centuries  cert.^ln  valid  prin- 
ciples hive  evolved  relative  to  the  use  of 
military  power.  These  principles  arc  as  sound 
today  as  ever  before  even  though  weapons 
have  changed  and  the  world  has  become 
smaller  with  technological  progress.  When 
military  force  Is  to  be  employed  those  prin- 
ciples should  b«  followed.  When  they  are  not 
adhered  to  even  a  great  power  such  as  the 
United  States  can  be  placed  In  as  difficult  a 
position  as  Pre-ldent  Nixon  Inherited  when 
he  took  the  oath  of  office  In  January  1969. 
The  same  comment  applies  to  the  mainte- 
nance ci  a  sound  economy  and  flnanci  il 
structure  for  the  United  States. 

The  common  defense,  the  general  welfare 
and  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  should  be  the  continuing  con- 
cern of  every  American  rttlzen.  not  only 
these  who  hold  public  ofHce.  Some  have 
great  opportunity  to  contribute  construc- 
uvely  to  these  ends  by  service  In  govern- 
ment. In  the  armed  forces.  In  universities,  in 
many  walks  of  life.  Every  citizen,  however, 
can  m.-ikc  certain  that  he  or  she  really  makes 
a  contribution  to  the  counuy  by  avoiding 
the  abuse  of  liberty  cr  tolerating  the  sub- 
stitution of  license  for  our  most  precious 
heritage. 


ST. 


JOSEPHS  HOSPIT.AL  AND 
MEDICAL  CENTER 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Picsident.  throuph 
the  years  it  has  been  my  good  fortime  to 
watch  the  growth  of  St.  Josephs  Hos- 
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pital  and  Medical  Center  as  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  complete  and  mod- 
ern medical  centers  in  tlie  Nation. 

Arizonans  are  extremely  grateful  for, 
and  proud  of.  the  effective  and  compas- 
sionate hospital  service  St.  Joseph's  has 
provided. 

I  have  taken  great  personal  pride  in 
the  building  program  which  has  been 
advanced  over  the  years  under  the  won- 
derful and  able  leadership  of  Sister  Mary 
dc  Paul. 

St.  Jo.scph's  IIo.«ipital  and  Medical 
Center  in  Phoenix  is  now  observing  its 
75th  anniversary,  and  the  whole  State  of 
Arizona  is  joining  in  the  celebration  of 
this  impoitant  milestone.  Seveial  pub- 
lic events  liave  been  planned  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  diamond  jubilee. 

St.  Jo.sephs  is  operated  by  tiie  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  has  always  been  a  com- 
munity project.  Even  in  1895,  when  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  established  the  hospital 
by  renting  a  six-room  cottage,  the  city 
of  Phoenix  took  the  institution  to  its 
heart.  People  of  all  faiths  Joined  in  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  ministry  of 
healing. 

There  were  4.000  people  livins  In 
Phoenix  at  that  time.  Today,  there 
are  well  over  half  a  million.  Through 
thcjc  75  years  of  growth,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  has  kept  pace,  not  only  with 
the  expanding  population,  but  with  the 
progress  of  medicine.  Today,  there  is  not 
a  more  modern  establishment  of  this 
kind  in  America.  It  moved  into  its  pres- 
ent quarters  in  1953  and  has  never 
ceased  expanding  since. 

Today.  St.  Joseph's  is  a  550-bed  hos- 
I  ital.  II  is  a  center  of  teaching  and  re- 
s?.^rch.  It  is  a  treasure  of  devices  and 
p?rsoimel  which  offer  the  priceless  gift 
of  healing  to  thousands  of  people  in  the 
Southwest  and  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  also  the  site  of  Barrow  Neurolotji- 
cal  Institute,  which  is  a  wing  of  the  hos- 
pital. BNI  is  one  of  three  such  insti- 
tutes in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  cover- 
ing the  entire  spectrum  of  neurology: 
Research,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  sur- 
geiy.  "Miracles  of  the  mind"  have  become 
almost  commonplace  at  Barrow.  This  is 
the  1970  frontier  of  medicine,  this  grow- 
ing understanding  of  the  nervous  system 
and  its  functions.  The  whole  world  comes 
to  Barrow  Neurological  to  learn  the  new- 
est developments  in  this  field. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  St.  Jo- 
srphs  story.  The  haspital  is  attacking 
mental  illness,  alcoholLsm.  and  drug  ad- 
diction. Its  Mercy  Clinic  annually  cares 
for  thousanis  of  indi.:;ent  patients  with- 
out charge.  It  is  a  vital  link  in  the  emer- 
gency medical  .'yctem.  and  helicopters 
now  routinely  land  patients  on  the  hos- 
pital grounds  for  immediate  treatment. 
It  is  now  phasing  out  its  nursing  school, 
oldest  in  the  State:  but  it  will  continue 
to  bj  the  training  ground  for  nursing 
students  takin:;  their  academic  training 
at  nearby  ini^titutioni  of  higher  learnin-r. 
And  all  of  this  is  over  and  above  the 
traditional  functions  of  a  hospital.  In 
the  past  75  years.  St.  Joseph's  has  seen 
thousands  of  babies  bom.  has  cared  for 
the  ill  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
performed  prodigious  acts  of  healing, 
comforted  the  hopeless,  and  consoled 
their  loved  ones,  and  served  as  a  never- 
failing  companion  to  a  creat  community 
of  Americans. 
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The  history  of  St.  Joseph's  Is  the  his- 
tory of  Phoenix,  and  in  a  real  sense  the 
history  of  Arizona.  It  began  as  six  rooms 
in  a  dusty  desert  village;  it  continues 
today  as  a  huge  institution  serving  a 
great  city  without  ever  losing  the  com- 
passion and  love  of  a  dependable  friend 
and  neighbor  Lot  me  join  today  with  all 
other  Arizona  citizens,  and  with  the  en- 
tire medical  profession  of  America,  in 
extending  hearty  congratulations,  best 
wLshes.  and  a  sincere  "well  done"  to  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  on 
its  75th  anniversary. 


NEED      FOR      NATIONAL      FOREST 
TIMBER  BILL  IS  IMPERATIVE 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

1\   iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  1  yea: 
ago  I  proposed  the  resolution  which  led 
to  the  investigatory  hearings  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Ciu-rency  Commit- 
tee into  tlie  skyrocketing  prices  of  lum- 
ber and  plywood  used  in  housing  con- 
struction. I  did  so  not  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  my  firsthand  knowledge  as  a 
retail  lumberman  in  Nebraska  since 
1931  but  out  of  my  deep  concern  for 
millions  of  potential  homeowners. 

At  that  timt,  homebuilding  was  re- 
covering from  the  1966  credit  crunch 
and  expectations  were  optimistic  for  the 
long-awaited  upturn  in  construction. 
Over  the  2  prior  years,  the  wholesale 
price  index  for  softwood  limiber  climbed 
57  percent  and  the  softwood  plywood 
index  Jumped  123  percent.  I  believed 
it  imperative  tliat  Congress  fully  inves- 
tigate the  situation. 

During  days  of  hearings  the  House 
and  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees found  a  combination  of  factors 
responsible  for  the  price  increases,  in- 
cluding the  distres.sing  circumstance  of 
an  inelastic  supply  of  raw  material,  or 
timber,  due  in  large  part  to  inadequate 
national  commercial  forest  policies.  The 
National  Forest  Timber  Conservation 
and  Management  Act,  which  will  soon  be 
called  up  for  House  consideration,  had 
its  origins  in  the  findings  of  those  con- 
gressional committees. 

Since  that  time,  lumber  and  plywood 
prices  have  subsided  as  high  mortgage 
rates  and  tight  money  pushed  down 
housing  starts.  This  has  served  to  post- 
pone another  day  of  reckoning,  but  not 
to  avoid  one. 

I  point  out  to  my  calleagues  that  not 
one  thing  has  occurred  during  the  past 
year  to  indicate  that  we  will  not  experi- 
ence anotlier  dramatic  sliortagc  and  con- 
sequential rise  in  lumber  and  plywood 
prices  with  a  recovery  in  homebuilding. 

A  major  solution  to  the  problem  of  an 
inadequate  and  inelastic  supply  of  tim- 
ber depends  ui:on  passage  of  H.R.  12025, 
the  Natlon.^1  Forest  Timber  Conservation 
and  Management  Act.  Revisions  in  the 
original  bill  have  added  full  safeguards 
for  assuring  activities  carried  out  imder 
provisions  of  the  act  will  conform  to 
multiple  use-sustained  yield  law  and 
sound  conservation  principles.  We  are 
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now  talking  about  a  blU  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  meeting  the  pent-up  demand  for 

"°At  no  time  since  World  War  n  have 
we  seen  a  greater  deficit  in  the  supply  of 
housing.  The  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968  set  an  annual  goal  of 
J  6  million  new  and  rehabilitated  unlus 
each  year.  We  are  already  11  million 
units  behind  that  schedule  and  the  def- 
icit is  accumulating.  The  inventory  of 
vacant  new  and  older  homes  is  virtually 
nonexistent.  Servicemen  returning  from 
Vietnam,  the  poor,  and  minorities 
pressing  for  upgraded  housing,  and  grow- 
ing families  shifting  from  apartments  to 
single-family  dwellings,  are  increasing 
the  demand  for  new  and  rehabilitated 
homes  at  an  estimated  rate  of  300,000 
units  per  month. 

This  then  is  the  chaUenge.  We  will  not 
have  the  housing  we  need  unless  we  have 
adequate  and  economical  supplies  of 
lumber  and  plywood.  And  we  will  not 
have  the  wood  products  for  housing  im- 
less  we  have  the  timber  supply  which 
this  bill  will  help  to  assure. 


DOD  AWARDS  CERTIFICATE  OF  ES- 
TEEM TO  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


or  TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  awarded  the 
certificate  of  esteem  to  the  University 
of  Texas  In  Austin.  This  award  is  not 
lightly  given;  it  is  confined  to  those  in- 
stances in  which  an  individual  or  an  or- 
ganization—"acting  in  a  civilian  capac- 
ity"— renders  the  department  an  out- 
standing patriotic  service  in  an  overseas 
assigimient. 

The  University  of  Texas  rendered  such 
a  service  last  summer  by  sending  repre- 
sentatives of  its  noted  drama  department 
on  a  USO-sr>onsored  totir  overseas.  For 
12  weeks  UT  collegians  entertained  our 
servicemen  in  the  east  and  west  Medi- 
terranean commands  with  a  stellar  re- 
view entitled  "Here's  US." 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  our  coim- 
try  abroad  in  the  armed  services  know 
full  well  that  shows  from  home  provide 
a  general  tonic  for  the  troops  and  serve 
as  a  big  moride  booster.  This  fact  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
for  as  Army  Secretary  Resor  stated  in  a 
letter  to  UT  President  Norman  Hacker- 
man: 

Entertainment  from  home  is  extremely 
popular  with  our  servicemen  and  women 
throughout  the  world  and  Is  among  the  most 
effective  of  the  recreational  programs  design- 
ed to  stimulate  and  malnUin  high  group 
morale  In  the  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  proud 
that  the  University  of  Texas  has  achieved 
this  particular  award.  It  constitutes  offi- 
cial recognition  of  the  fact  that  this 
great  Texas  institution  is  achieving  high 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  arts  as 
well  as  the  sciences.  I  congratulate  the 
imiverslty  for  a  patriotic  service  per- 
formed and  a  Job  well  done. 
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TREES  AND  GAME— TWIN  CROPS 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or    C.\LIi'ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 
Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  discussion  on  the  upcoming  legis- 
lation, the  National  Forest  Consen-ation 
and  Management  Act. 

Recently,  I  read  a  vei-y  interesting  and 
informative  article  that.  I  believe,  would 
be  helpful  to  my  congressional  colleagues, 
as  they  deliberate  on  the  pending  biU. 

Much  of  what  is  said  in  this  article 
has  application  to  forest  conservation 
and  land  management  concepts  that  I 
sincerely  feel  must  be  encouraged  and 
expanded  in  the  future.  Many  people 
have  referred  to  the  Black  Forests  of 
Germany  as  the  outstanding  example  of 
forest  conservation  and  management 
practices.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  Baden-Baden  and  other  forested 
areas  of  Germany  and  ever  since  then. 
I  have  been  motivated  to  do  everything 
possible  to  encourage  the  improvement 
of  our  domestic  forestry  and  land  man- 
agement programs. 

This  article  states,  very  well,  thoughts 
and  Ideas  that  are  consistent  with  my 
own  forest  land  use  concepts. 

I  hope  we  can  move  toward  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  very  constructive  trees 
and  game  program. 
The  article  follows : 

Foreword 
In  these  times  of  a  mushrooming  popula- 
tion, when  demand  for  outdoor  space  and 
wood  producU  Is  Increasing  steadily,  it  Is 
highly  important  that  all  segments  of  the 
American  public  understand  the  relationship 
between  tUnber  and  wildlife.  It  U  particular- 
ly Important  to  tlnibermen  and  sportsmen, 
for  with  them  lies  the  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate the  public  to  the  needs  of  a  permanent 
timber  supply,  as  well  as  the  need  to  per- 
petuate wtldlUe  as  a  part  of  our  American 
heritage. 

An  Increasing  number  of  sportsmen  ana 
tlmbermen  realize  the  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  timber  and  game  manage- 
ment. They  recognize  the  importance  or 
forest  edge  as  a  favorable  habitat  for  many 
species  of  wlldUfe.  They  realize  that  the  pri- 
mary ftmctlon  of  the  managed  tlml)erland 
Is  to  produce  wood  for  the  nation's  needs. 
Fortunately  we  can  have  both  timber  and 
game  from  the  same  lands  so  long  as  there  Is 
co-operation  and  understanding. 

Despite  substantial  progress  in  recent 
years,  there  still  are  regions  In  the  United 
States  where  Umbermen  and  those  looking 
for  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  out-of-doors 
can  Join  forces  to  the  common  Interest  and 
mutual  advantage  of  both.  To  accomplish 
thU,  there  must  be  a  profound  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  basic  problems 
Involved;  and  In  this  Instance  the  old  adage 
"to  have  good  neighbors,  one  must  be  a  good 
neighbor"  truly  applies. 

In  this  book  one  of  the  nation's  most 
eminent  outdoor  writers,  Mr.  Arthur  Carhart, 
deals  with  the  subject  of  timber  and  game 
In  a  most  effective  manner.  The  reader  will 
quickly  grasp  the  fact  that  the  tlmberman 
and  the  sportsman  can  Improve  the  lots  of 
each  other  by  dealing  Intelligently  with  the 
many  problems  of  timber  and  game  manage- 
ment. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Carhart's  book  will  do  much 
to  establish  a  common  ground  on  which  both 
tlmbermen  and  sportsmen  can  serve  each 
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other  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  for  ths 
general  welfare  of  all. 

Ernest  Swirr. 
Executive  Director,  National  Wildlife 
Federation. 

Aaotrr  the  Avthor 

Art  Carhart's  name  Is  well  known  to  out- 
door folk  across  the  nation;  he  has  received 
the  Pounder's  Award  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  and  the  similar  top  award 
of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, both  for  leadership  In  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

His  experience  ranges  from  a  boyhood  that 
was  partly  spent  on  a  "tree  claim"  patented 
by  his  grandfather  Hawthorne  to  organizing 
and  for  five  years  directing  the  Federal  Aid 
In  Wildlife  Restoration  program  In  Colorado. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  deer-elk 
studies  m  Colorado  became  the  pioneer,  sys- 
tematic research  Into  food  requirements  of 
these  animals. 

Other  experiences  Include  supervision  of 
laboratory  control  of  the  water.  mUk  and 
Ice  cream  supplies  of  Camp  Meade.  Md..  dur- 
ing World  War  I;  some  three  years  as  the 
regional  Information  executive  of  Office  of 
Price  Administration  In  all  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain states,  and  a  decade  of  professional 
practice  In  landscape  architecture  and  city 
planning  which  Is  his  field  of  professional 
training.  And  he  was  the  first  man  with  this 
training  to  be  hired  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice (1919)  to  blaze  traUs  In  planning  recrea- 
tional uses  of  national  forest  lands. 

Trees  and  Came — ^Twin  Crops 
(By  Arthur  H.  Carhart) 
Trees  and  wildlife  live  together  on  nearly 
half  a  billion  acres  of  commercial  tlml>erland8 
in  the  United  States.  A  great  many  of  our 
native  animals  and  birds  require  forest  en- 
vironments for  food  and  shelter. 

The  value  of  natural  resources  lies  In  peo- 
ple making  wise  use  of  such  wealth.  There- 
fore, wise  management  of  timber  and  of 
game  Is  directed  at  the  production  and  har- 
vest of  each  as  a  crop — Indeed,  they  are  twin 
crops. 

Well  planned  management  of  our  timber- 
lands  means  two  things  of  prime  Interest 
to  sportsmen.  First.  In  most  Instances,  it 
assures  high  levels  of  production  of  both 
wood  and  wildlife.  Second,  it  Is  the  best 
prospect  we  have  of  sustained  yields  In  both 
resources. 

In  this  booklet  we  explore  the  co-existence 
of  trees  and  animals:  how  anlnials  live  in 
and  near  our  tlmberlands,  mostly  In  con- 
genial association  with  trees,  sometimes  In 
conflict. 

It  is  also  our  purpose  to  show  how  people 
interested  In  timber  and  those  interested  In 
wildlife  can  assist  each  other  In  producing 
and  harvesting  more  timber  and  more  game 
from  wooded  acres. 

roRcsT  IS  A  changing  complex 
We  must  keep  In  mind  that  a  forest  Is  a 
constantly  changing  complex  made  up  of 
bits  and  quantities  of  many  things.  Even  a 
minor  shift  of  the  status  of  any  part  may 
affect  numerous  other  segments.  A  major 
change,  such  as  harvesting  a  crop  of  game 
animals,  or  ready-for-use  trees,  can  cause 
severe  Impacts  on  other  forest  values.  Such 
effects  may  be  adverse  or  dlstlncUy  beneficial. 
Moose,  elk.  deer,  bighorn  sheep,  mountain 
goats  and  l>ears  are  tlmberland  dwellers  dur- 
ing some  stages  of  their  existence  or  In  cer- 
tain seasons.  These  animals  would  be  hard 
put  to  survive  If  forested  acres  suited  to  their 
needs  were  unavailable.  ' 

Woods  are  homeland  for  many  of  the  fur- 
bearers.  Grouse,  partridge,  woodcock  and 
other  game  birds  find  homes  In  or  near  Um- 
ber. Small  game  such  as  rabbits,  wood- 
chucks,  all  varieties  of  squirrels,  locate  their 
dens  and  burrows  In  or  close  to  the  wood- 
lands. 
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Trees  arc  the  fisherman's  best  friends  be- 
cause the  monajed  forest  excels  in  protect- 
ing sKipes  that  gather  the  waters  of  streams. 
Wooded  acres  assure  more  constant  stream 
n  w  and  water  of  better  quality.  Tr««  ftow- 
jnj!  lands  prevent  excessUe  and  destructive 
ervslou— the  silt  which  Is  the  greatest  by 
vjU-.me  of  a:i  water  pollutanu. 

Another  conuibution  to  underwTlilng 
w.lUlile  values  U  the  protection  timber-cov- 
ered slope*  give  the  h.\bttat  of  waterfowl. 
S:li  carried  by  flood  i  from  unmanaged  or 
p.'orly  taao^ed  water  shed  lands  is  most  cer- 
t.iin  deaih  for  pond,  .slough  or  marsh.  Tlm- 
tered  hilUides  do  not  bleed  silt. 

For  such  re»j.ons.  apprordniately  40  mil- 
lion hunters  and  fishermen  who  each  year 
buy  licenses,  plus  20  million  youngsters  and 
other  privileged  to  hunt  and  fish  without  a 
license,  have  the  keenest  interest  In  how  our 
forest  lands  are  managed.  The  student, 
naturalist,  and  vacationer  also  have  their 
stake  In  how  forests  are  handled.  Having 
ample  lands  dedicated  to  growing  trees  is  the 
most  positive  assurance  we  may  have  that 
our  forest  wildlife  will  continue  to  live  In 
natural  homelands  rather  than  to  exist  as 
remnants  preserved  In  museum-like  parks 
and  sooa. 

Lets  now  explore  and  discuss  how  good 
forest  management  and  the  management  of 
many  types  of  North  American  wildlife  are 
linked  together. 

WILOUIfT    MANACCMCNT    IS    YOVNC 

The  profession  of  wildlife  management  Is 
less  than  a  quarter  century  old.  Acceptance 
of  its  position  In  conservation  has  come  only 
within  the  last  decade  or  so.  The  present-day 
systematic  approach  to  wildlife's  needs  ar- 
rived after  and  partly  because  of  numerous 
fumbles,  flops,  and  calamities  in  game  and 
fish  administrations. 

As  the  year  1900  arrived,  many  kinds  of 
American  wildlife  faced  serious  trouble.  Bi- 
son, elk  and  woodland  caribou  had  been 
wiped  out  In  eastern  states.  Pasaenger  pi- 
geons and  heath  hens  were  entering  the 
realm  of  legend.  In  numerous  localities  once- 
abundant  deer  approached  oblivion. 

In  Michigan  there  was  another  story  Here, 
briefly  Is  what  happened  there  between  1880 
and  1900. 

Old  trees  that  cast  dense  shade  had  been 
logged  otr.  Unopposed  wildfire  swept  away 
cull  and  weed  trees.  Brush  and  young  tree 
sprouts  sprang  up.  Thousands  of  acres  be- 
came loaded  with  excellent  deer  forage. 

Wherever  nature  produces  an  extravagant 
supply  of  food,  wildlife  populations  often 
erupt.  The  Michigan  deer  population 
erupted.  At  the  high  point  considerably  over 
a  mUUoc  head  of  deer  fed  through  thickets 
on  8  million  acres. 

No  exact  data  were  kept  of  thU  popuUUon 
eruption.  Field  evidence  and  news  stories  of 
the  day  indicate  that  the  rapidly  multiplying 
deer  herds  ate  themselves  out  of  food  sup- 
pUea.  Surviving  trees  grew  so  tall  that  tender 
tips  stood  above  the  reach  of  hungry  deer  A 
new  forest  canopy  formed  Shrubby  browse 
plants  not  eaten  out  by  deer  were  shaded  out 
by  new  forest. 

Uncounted  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Michigan  deer  died. 

Market  hunters  were  generally  blamed  for 
the  collapse  of  Michigan  deer  herds.  Early 
efforts  at  saving  wlldUfe  centered  at  halting 
over -shooting.  Closed  seasons  and  increased 
law  enforcement  had  their  values,  but  they 
were  no  cure  for  such  a  aituatlon  as  that 
affecting  Michigan  deer  from  1880  to  IdOO. 
So  a  new  movement,  another  type  of  pro- 
tection. l>egaji  about  1900.  Oame  refuges  and 
•umctuarles  were  hailed  as  the  panacea  for 
saving  our  wlldUfe. 

The  Wichita  National  WlldUfe  Refuge  In 
Oklahoooia  was  eatabllshed  In  1905  The  bower 
Klamath  NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuge,  a  vital 
link  in  the  Pacific  Coast  flyway  used  by  mi- 
gratory waterfowl,  was  made  oflldal  in  190S. 
The  famous  National  Elk  Refuge  in  Jackson 
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Hole,  Wyo..  date*  from  1913.  Tl»e  Charles 
Sheldon  Antelope  Refuge  in  northwestern 
Nevada  was  closed  to  hunting  In  Jaituary, 
1931. 

Stales  began  throwing  big  acreages  Into 
bigger,  and  it  was  believed,  better,  refuges. 
Some  were  so  large  a  big  gnme  animal  might 
live  Its  entire  life  within  refuge  Ixiundarics 
Such  a  long,  protected  life  could  be  devoted 
mainly  to  eaiirg  and  producing  more  of  lis 
kind. 

A  widespread  campalcn  of  trapping,  shoot- 
ing and  poisoning  predatory  animals  begun 
abC'Ut  1918.  That  removed  some  of  natures 
checks  on  many  game  species  and  allowed 
populations  to  spiral  upward* 

Over-size  refuges  began  to  be  Incubators 
of  WlldUfe  catastrophes. 

c*s«  or  KAiBAB  oi:r.« 

Har.>!d  Titus,  the  distinguished  conser- 
vationist who  wrote  "Timber  and  Oame — 
Twin  Crops."  the  antecedent  of  this  book, 
ablv  reported  two  Important  milestones  of 
wildlife  management  reached  soon  after 
World  War  I. 

The  first  mile&ti^ue  was  The  Ca<ie  of  the 
Kaibab  Deer.  This  Is  what  happened  to  those 
deer: 

The  Kaibab  Plateau  Is  a  vast  tableland 
north  of  the  Orsnd  Canyon  In  Arizona,  much 
of  It  within  the  Kaibab  National  Forest  The 
great  canyon  lies  as  a  barrier  against  deer 
traveling  southward  On  the  other  three 
sides  IS  desert.  Kaibab  deer  were,  and  are. 
dependent  on  what  that  plateau  offers. 

Mature  ponderosa  pines  In  moderately 
open  stands  were  typical  trees  of  the  Kaibab 
Cliff  rose,  aspen  sprouts,  and  twigs  and 
shoots  the  deer  could  reach  provided  fairly 
abundant  browse  ()eneath  the  high-crowned 
evergreens  Both  the  deer  hunting  and  timber 
were  "hard  to  get  to  "  The  harvesting  of  deer 
by  hunting,  of  timber  by  logging,  nught  have 
prevented  calamity.  In  iheir  isolation  the 
populations  of  Kaibab  deer  herds  began  to 
pyramid. 

Between  1918  and  1924  the  herds  built 
from  an  estimated  20.000  head  to  over  100,000 
The  original  food  supply  could  have  main- 
tained only  about  32.000  head  of  deer. 

Browse  was  eaten  out  Deer  died  In  droves. 
Men  argued  over  authority  to  permit  emer- 
gency hunting  to  remove  surplus  animals 
and  save  the  battered  deer  range.  Several 
highly  qualified  observers  believe  the  Kaibab 
deer  population  hit  bottom  with  less  than 
5.000  surviving. 

The  Kaibab  story  brought  certain  facts 
Into  sharp  focus  First,  with  adequate  checks 
removed,  game  populations  starting  In  good 
environment  often  erupt,  then  skid  to  near- 
extinction.  Second,  the  Kaibab  record  was 
a  positive  demonstration  of  how  manage- 
ment plans  for  every  part  of  the  forest  com- 
plex are  Inseparably  Intertwined. 

The  second  milestone  to  which  Titus  di- 
rected attention  was  a  study  of  the  l>obwhlte 
quail,  made  by  Herbert  L.  Stoddard  In  Oeor- 
gU  between  1924  and  1928. 

Pioneer  hunters  undoubtedly  knew  that 
forests  soUdly  blocked  with  mature  treea 
are  not  good  game  territory.  The  part  of  a 
forest  preferred  by  wlldUfe  Is  the  "edge." 
As  Dr  Ira  N.  Oarbrlelson  stated  In  hla  book. 
"WlldUfe  Conservation."  a  virgin  forest  Is 
practically  a  biological  desert.  The  "edge" 
means  not  only  the  forest  border,  but  It  In- 
cludes openings  and  clearings  within  the  for- 
est. 

Stoddard's  studies  brought  sharp  attention 
to  bear  on  the  high  value  of  the  forest  "edge" 
as  game  habitat.  It  was.  In  a  considerable 
degree,  confirmation  of  what  had  been  dem- 
onstrated In  the  Kalt>ab — for  It  was  abundant 
brushly  browse  growing  in  open  pine  and 
aspen  stands  that  first  underwrote  the  up- 
surge of  deer  populations.  Then,  as  It  was 
eaten  out.  Its  disappearance  sealed  the  doom 
of  the  deer. 

Prior  to  Stodd.\rd'8  work,  technical  studlM 
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of  wliaufe  often  were  made  by  vacalionliif: 
university  biology  professors.  Or  naturalists 
studied  wildlife  in  less  exact  ways  known  as 
nature  study.  These  scholars  contributed 
greatlv  to  wildlife  work  that  was  to  follow, 
but  generally  they  lacked  opportunities  and 
funds  to  do  the  Job  that  had  to  be  done. 
State  game  and  fish  depariincuts  needed 
faclUlles  to  dig.  and  dig.  and  dig.  deep,  with 
thrrouphncEs  and  twelve  months  each  year 
for  vital  f.icts  conc?rn'.ns  wildlife  need.s. 

Tlie  needed  funds  brr.'me  nv.illable  to  the 
states  In  the  late  103O's. 

The  11  per  cent  excise  tax  on  sportinp 
arras  and  ammuntlon  that  had  been  collected 
under  the  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  (Pliiman- 
Roberison)  Act.  was  first  put  to  work  m  the 
autumn  of  1938.  Among  the  activities  ap- 
proved by  the  law  and  the  supervising  US 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was  a  program  of 
systematic  studies  of  problems  affecting  game 
species.  Later  the  Dlngell -Johnson  Act  sup- 
pUi^d  the  jnn-.e  opjKirtunlty  with  relation  to 
g.<me  flrhes  and  sport  fishing.  The  sUtes 
now  can  put  trained  men  into  the  field  to 
procure  the  facts  essential  In  sound  manage- 
ment of  game  species. 

World  War  II  tempor.irlly  derailed  the 
Pltlman-Robertson  progr.im.  Since  the  war. 
hundreds  of  trained  young  men  have  assem- 
bled more  information  about  American  wrlld- 
Ufe  th.in  was  recorded  from  Colonial  timc.- 
to  1940  Encounter  these  "college  dudes"  In 
the  field  and  you'll  probably  find  them  In 
Jeans,  dusty,  muddy,  whiskery  and  deep- 
plunged  In  their  exacting,  often  exciung 
work  Don't  sell  them  short;  they  know  their 
business.  They  are  as  fully  qualified  In  their 
field  as  the  young  forester  Is  In  his  work. 
Te.imed  with  the  forester,  they  can  assure 
results  In  man;i^ng  "Trees  and  Game- 
Twin  Crops." 

This  Is  the  third  major  milestone,  the 
one  of  paramount  importance  that  marks 
the  arrival  of  modern  wildlife  management. 
Most  of  the  former  gueas-and-hope  tech- 
niques by  which  officials  did  their  best  to 
conserve  our  wildUfe  has  been  replaced  by 
knowledge,  that  most  potent  of  all  manage- 
ment tools. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  Inventory  of  the 
lands  of  the  country  that  are  classified  as 
"forest."  Theae  are  prime  game  producing 
areas  on  which  foresters  and  game  managers 
may  work  together  to  assure  future  crops 
of  trees  and  wildlife. 

roBxsTS  paoorcc  wood  and  wuxlite 
Statlstlca  usually  are  uninteresting.  You 
must  look  beyond  mere  figurea,  envisioning 
what  they  represent,  if  siatlstlcs  are  to  come 
alive.  These  data  to  follow  represent  the  size 
of  our  foresu.  The  acre*  they  Ully  are  fields 
from  which  we  wUl  harvest  crops  of  wood 
and  WlldUfe. 

Look  beyond  the  figures.  Tou  will  then  see 
the  woodlots.  groves,  great  blocks  of  man- 
planted  forest  growing  rampant,  the  mU- 
Uona  of  other  acres  of  naturaUy  reproduced 
forest.  Then  these  figures  may  translate  Into 
something  as  big  as  all  outdoors. 

Before  Europeans  arrived  on  this  conti- 
nent, about  9e5.OOO.OOO  acres  of  what  now 
Is  the  United  SUtes  were  forested.  Nearly 
a  fifth  of  this  acreage  has  been  cleared  of 
timber  and  serves  other  needful  uses— In 
farms,  cities,  giant  reservoirs,  highways,  air- 
fields. We  have  786.000.000  acres  that  should 
be  malnUlned  as  forest. 

Foresters  classify  some  480,000.000  acres 
as  "commercial."  that  Is.  Umberlands  which 
produce  timber  In  commercial  quantity  for 
sale  and  manufacture.  "Commercial"  does 
not  refer  to  ownership  status. 

The  largest  block  of  commercial  forest  land 
under  one  management  Is  In  the  national 
foresU.  85.000.000  acres.  Approximately  15,- 
000.000  acres  of  reserved  forest  land  are  In 
naUonal  parks  and  similarly  reserved  federal 
areas  where,  for  the  moat  part,  neither  lod- 
ging nor  hunting  la  permitted. 
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About  28,000.000  acres  la  western  grazing 
districts  are  classified  aa  forest  Und. 

States  own  19.000.000  acres  of  commercial 
forest,  and  8.000.000  acres  are  owned  by  coun- 
ties. U>wn8  and  vUlages. 

These  are  the  government  forests.  They 
contain  a  lot  of  acre.^ge. 
But   here   are   figures   more   arresting. 
Of  the  786.000,000  acres  of  forest  In  the 
United  States,  358,250.000  acres  are  privately 
owned. 

Oviershlp  of  this  vast  hcreage  Is  spread 
among  4.510.000  individuals  or  companies. 

The  average  size  of  these  private  forest 
properties  Is  79  acre.". 

About  300  owners  hold  title  to  holdings  of 
50.000  or  more  acres  each.  The  average  size 
of  tliese  "large"  properties  Is  127.317  acres. 
The  owners  are  timber  companies,  pulp  and 
pa]>er  enterprises,  minlcg.  r.nllroad,  oil. 
power,  water  system  and  other  concerns. 
They  are  known  as  "IndUEtry  forests." 

Subtract  300  "large  owners'  from  the 
4  510,000  who  each  and  severally  own  a 
chunk  of  forest,  and  you  stUl  have  most 
of  the  4.510,000  who  hold  title  to  three 
fifths  of  the  couuncrclal  loresl  land  In  the 
nation.  J 

Taking  500  acres  as  ilie  upper  limit  of 
forest  holdings  to  be  regartled  as  "small."  the 
average  across  the  nation  is  49  acres  per 
owner. 

With  varying  degrees  of  success,  the  agen- 
cies responsible  for  government  forests  and 
state-owned  wildlife  have  co-operated.  We 
ahould  assume  these  government  agencies 
wiU  do  their  best  to  achieve  good  manage- 
ment of  the  resources  in  their  charge. 

It  doesn't  take  much  figuring  to  reach  the 
arresting  conclusion  that  some  of  the  most 
hopeful  prospects  for  pfoducing  a  greater 
abundance  of  wildlife  aile  in  the  privately 
owned  foresis.  ' 

It  should  be  equally  cltor  ih.at  these  acres 
wlU  greatly  benefit  wiWlife  If  they  are 
assigned  to  and  malntaliitd  In  wood  produc- 
tion. In  fact.  If  we  can  find  the  way  toward 
having  most  of  the  4'i  million  owners  of 
private  forests  adopt  good  timber  manage- 
ment practices  tre  hare  a  girr.t  potential  in- 
crease  of  the  most  prodw.ive  type  of  iriJd- 
li/e  habitat  in  the  nation. 

Question  Is — how  might  this  gigantic  Job 
be  done? 

THE   TKEE    FAKM    PROGRAM 

Though  still  in  Its  infancy,  the  nation- 
wide movement  initiated  by  the  wood-using 
Industries,  known  as  "tree  farming."  gives 
promise  of  bringing  mtiny  smaller  forest 
properties  under  good  tlmberland  manage- 
ment. Most  of  the  larger  holdings  are  ac- 
credited Tree  Farms.  Thousands  of  the 
smaller  ones  also  are  earolled  in  this  tree 
growing  movement. 

Those  Who  launched  the  Tree  Farm  pro- 
gram agree  that  their  foremost  Interest 
In  It  Is  based  on  long-range  business  plan- 
ning. A  number  of  timber  and  pulp  com- 
panies own  sizeable  blocks  of  forest  land,  but 
few  have  enough  wood  production  potential 
on  their  own  Ir.nds  to  keep  mills  and  plants 
running  indeflnltely. 

Taking  a  hard  look  at  the  futtire,  these 
companies  realize  they  must  have  greater 
supplies  of  wood  than  can  be  harvested  con- 
tinuously from  their  properties.  The  smaller 
properties  Include  62  per  cent  of  all  com- 
mercial forests.  A  high  level  of  production 
from  all  these  must  be  achieved  If  these 
forest  products  companies  are  to  have  a  fu- 
ture wood  supply.  The  consumer,  meaning 
vou  also,  has  a  stake  in  having  those  amaller 
holdings  growing  wood  at  full  capacity; 
you're  the  one  who  will  feel  the  Jolt  of 
higher  and  higher  prices  for  wood  products  If 
we  fall  to  get  most  of  these  acres  under  full- 
scale  management. 

And  remember.  Increased  wildlife  produc- 
tion usually  results  from  good  forest  man 
agement. 
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To  get  most  of  these  acres  to  growing  all 
the  wood  possible  Is  a  Herculean  task.  This 
program  is  a  chaUenge  to  every  forester, 
sportsman-conversationist  and  woodland 
owner.  _       .      . 

Tree  farming  in  itseU  Is  not  an  Involved 
operation.  It  means  handling  a  plot  of  land 
to  grow  good  trees  so  they  may  be  harvested 
as  a  crop,  again  and  again.  Whether  a  Tree 
Farm  contains  100.000  acres  In  Georgia  or  Is 
a  20-acre  woodlot  in  Wisconsin  owned  by  a 
fellow  named  Peterson,  Pottelby  or  Pavlch, 
Us  primary  Job  is  to  grow  useful  wood.  But 
as  It  is  actively  busy  at  achieving  that  Num- 
ber 1  purpose,  it  also  protects  watershed, 
grows  wildlife,  cloaks  hillsides  with  mantles 
of  greenery  and  may  supply  recreation  such 
as  only  woodlands  may  afford. 

This  is  not  llie  place  to  sute  In  detail  how 
n  private  property,  suited  to  growing  wood, 
becomes  a  unit  in  the  nationwide  Tree  Farm 
system.  Briefly,  these  are  the  general  requlre- 
me;i;s. 

The  property  must  be  privately  owned,  tax- 

p lying  ;,ud  dedicated  by  Its  owner  to  grow- 

li.;;  und  harvesting  repealed  crops  of  timber. 

Tie  forest  must  be  managed  In  accord  with 

g.DOd  practices. 

Protection  against  fire.  Insects,  disease  and 
destructive  grazing  must  be  in  basic  man- 
agement programs.  Acceptable  protectivs 
mca-urcs  mav  Include  such  items  as  con- 
structing fire  lanes,  removing  dead  trees  and 
other  fire  ha2sards,  and  having  equipment 
ready  for  fire  fighting.  Fire  lanes  and  access 
roads  both  can  provide  forest  "edge "  so  Im- 
portant to  WlldUfe. 

Though  the  land  Is  dedicated  to  growing 
and  harvesting  of  trees,  the  accredited  tree 
farmer  gives  consideration  to  other  Inherent 
values  and  uses  such  as  watershed  protec- 
tion, wildlife  and  recreation. 

Since  the  properly  Is  managed  to  produce 
repeated  crops  of  trees,  harvest  by  accepted 
meihcds  Is  part  of  the  standards  applying 
to  the  approved  Tree  Farm.  Furthermore. 
each  harvest  must  provide  for  establishing 
the  next  crop  of  trees. 

CL-rtiflcailon  of  property  as  a  Tree  Farm 
v.fually  is  the  Job  of  a  state-wide  Tree  Farm 
committee.  Full  Information  on  steps  to  be 
taken  can  be  secured  from  the  American 
Forest  Products  Industries,  1816  N  Street. 
N.W..  Washington  6.  DC. 

You  probably  are  fully  aware  of  how  much 
mere  privately  owned  forests  contrloute  to 
greater  crops  of  wildlife  and  game,  as  well 
as  timber,  when  managed  as  Tree  Farms.  Now 
comes  your  logical  question: 

"Suppose  sportsmen-conservationists  back 
the  Tree  Farm  program — what  about  'No 
Trespass'  signs?  What's  the  chance  of  my 
hunting  p.irtner  and  me  getting  any  more 
hunUng  If  there  are  more  of  these  Tree 
Farms?" 

The  most  assuring  answer  to  that  question 
U  case  after  case  of  Tree  Farm  forests,  where 
true  sportsmen  are  w  elcome. 

HUNTERS  PLEDGE   FOREST  PROTECTION 


Each  se.ison  a  p.iper  company  In  Pennsyl- 
vania has  issued  approximately  1.000  permits 
to  hunt  on  Its  large  Tree  Farm,  which  Is 
heavily  populated  with  deer.  In  receiving  the 
perailts  the  hunter  pledges  himself  not  to 
build  fires  on  the  forest  lands,  nor  damage 
property.  He  also  pledges  he  wlU  help  fight 
forest  fires  If  they  break  out,  prevent  dam- 
age-doing by  others  if  he  can,  and  report  to 
the  company  as  a  good  and  co-operative  visi- 
tor any  off-trail  doings  he  may  come  across 
on  the  Tree  Farm. 

"Welcome  Hunter"  signs  greet  sportsmen 
entering  the  275,000  acres  opened  to  their 
use  (except  some  outright  sanctuary  areas), 
by  a  paper  company  in  the  South.  This  com- 
pany, a  large  one,  instructs  crew  workers  to 
leave  persimmon,  hickory,  cedar  and  mul- 
berry trees  as  food-producers  for  game. 

This  company  also  floods  pin  oak  flats  for 
winter  feeding  of  ducks;  the  flats  are  drained 
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each  spring  by  breaking  the  dams  so  no  last- 
ing damage  Is  done  to  trees. 

Two  oU  companies  In  Louisiana  welcome 
hunters  to  their  holdings,  while  another  for- 
est Industry  not  only  welcomes  sportsmen 
but  Is  co-operating  with  Louisiana  State 
University's  wildlife  studies  by  having  fenced 
an  area  of  4.500  acres  assigned  to  this  use. 

In  North  CaroUna  still  another  pattern 
shows  up  m  co-operation  between  the  State 
Oame  Department  and  a  paper  company.  As 
ih?  company  makes  a  planting  of  smaU  trees 
after  clear-cut  harvesting,  the  state  comes  in 
and  sows  seed  which  produce  super-quail 
cover  UnUl  pines  over -top  the  lesser  plants, 
hunters  enjoy  the  finest  sort  of  quail  hunt- 
ing for  they  can  shoot  over  tops  of  the  small 

In  Florida  the  same  company  has  tied  in 
with  state  and  federal  agencies  and  with 
other  industries  in  wlldUfe  management  on 
5  million  acres.  To  underwrite  the  co-opera- 
tive progr.im.  a  moderate  fee  In  addition  to 
state  licenses  is  collected  from  hunters  using 

the  area.  ,  ,   _.  __ 

In  the  Pacific  Konhwest  a  large  lumber 
and  pulp  company  not  only  opened  one  of  its 
Tree  Farms  to  hunters,  but  suppUed  maps 
of  tae  unit,  gave  soortsmen  hot  coffee,  and 
had  visitors  sign  the  "Red  Hat  Pledge"  of 
the  Iz.iak  Walton  Le.igue  which  puts  in  words 
basic  creeds  of  real  sportsmen.  With  this 
positive  approach.  It  was  reported  soon  after 
season  closed  that : 

Among  500  hunters  there  were  no  civil  nor 
game  laws  violated. 

No  lost  hunters  were  reported. 
No  uncontrolled  fires  staned  during  hunt- 
in?  season. 

No  gates  were  broken  down,  no  equipment 
stolen  or  dimaged. 

Signs  were  respec'.ed  and  sportsmen  kept 
out  of  dangerous  areas  where  the  company 
hai  asked  there  be  no  auto  travel. 

In  Maine  one  company  cc -operates  with 
the  state  to  protect  and  improve  spawning 
runs  of  Atlantic  salmon  and  alewives  in 
s::'>a.'n3  with  its  properties. 

Another  Maine  company  teams  up  with 
the  state  to  develop  wildlife  habitat,  even  to 
a  Umitid  use  of  heavy  equipment  In  the  co- 
operative program. 

These  cases  are  representative  of  how  the 
leaders  in  the  Tree  Farm  program  have  pro- 
duced and  provided  for  the  harvesting  of 
timber  crops  and  game.  A  recent  survey  of 
46  263  852  acres  of  privately  owned  forest 
land  revealed  a  milUon  and  a  half  visitors 
e'ljoving  these  Isnds.  including  those  com- 
ing to  hunt  and  fish.  The  survey  was  limited 
to  455  companies  owning  "Industry"  for- 
ests. Of  the  properties  on  which  reporU  were 
secured,  hunting  was  provided  for  on  42,- 
737  538  acres  which  Is  92,4  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Nearlv  900  000  acres  were  in  coopera- 
tive game  refuges  and  management  areas, 
and  31  comparies  employed  game  speclaUsts. 
Near  where  you  hve  there  may  be  timber 
lands  owned  by  your  neighbors  that  could 
qualify  as  a  certified  Tree  Farm— which  Is 
another  term  for  sound  forestry  practices 
that  inevitably  will  underwrite  more  pro- 
ductive wildlife  management. 

Small,  medium  or  large,  whatever  the 
acreage  of  a  block  of  tlmberland  may  be, 
there's  a  wide  open  opportunity  for  the 
hometown  sportsmen  to  promote  its  estab- 
Ushment  as  a  Tree  Farm. 

Furthermore,  the  sportsman -hunter  hr.s 
a  vital  function  In  basic  op?rations  of  tree 
farming.  And  here  is  why  he  has  that  func- 
tion! 


CONStaV.ATIONS    COAL HARVEST    FOR    DSX 

Basically,  tree  farmers  and  informed  sports- 
men are  genuine  conservaUonlsts.  They  be- 
lieve m  the  same  goals.  A  primary  precept  of 
l>oth  Is  prevention  of  waste  in  natural  wealth. 
To  reach  Its  proper  objective,  natural  wealth 
must  be  used;  It  must  perform  a  service. 

With  this  philosophy,  the  tree  farmer 
would  wish   to  have  put  to  use  the  game. 
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fish  and  recreation  available  on  his  Umber- 
lands.  For  this  U  a  way  of  thinking  that  Is 
a  He  between  all  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
real  article  In  conservaUonlsta. 

But  there  Is  a  far  more  definable  set  of 
reasons  for  the  sportsman  and  tree  farmer 
to  co-operate.  Several  woodland  creatxues  are 
tree  eaters.  If  •  species  starts  pyramiding  In 
popuIaUon.  headed  toward  ultimate  disaster 
for  Itself  and  the  food  supply  on  which  It 
exists,  the  one  most  feasible  means  for  check- 
ing that  eruption  Is  a  well-thought-out 
hunting  har\tfst.  It  can  be.  In  an  extreme 
situation,  as  Imperative  to  reduce  over- 
abundant animals  as  It  Is  to  fight  a  forest 
fire. 

Porcupine,  elk.  bear  and  beaver  feed  on 
tree  parts  in  sufflclent  amcunu  to  greatly 
damage  or  destroy  forest  growth  Topping  all 
in  this  category  are  deer. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  doer  herds 
have  staged  a  phenomenal  comeback.  Prac- 
tically everv  community  with  even  a  little 
forest  cover  neartiy  h.is  Its  doer  herd  and 
often  Its  deer  problems. 

Deer  are  our  most  nearly  universal  big 
game.  As  such  their  management  Is  of  con- 
cern to  most  sportsmen,  most  tree  farmers. 
These  are  Illustrative  of  management  prob- 
lems on  which  forester,  sportsmen  and  game 
and  fish  officials  m^y.  and  need  to.  npply 
fullest  co-operation. 

To  assure  this  co-operation,  many  of  us 
must  discard  certain  long-nurtured  mls- 
Ijellefs  and  myths  about  deer.  Regardless  of 
much  data  we  now  have,  some  of  these  un- 
founded beliefs  persist  and  have  raised  hob 
with  the  best  mnnr.gement  of  timber  and 
deer. 

The  principal  portion  of  deer  diets  comes 
from  woody  plants.  Until  we  had  systematic 
determinations  of  what  deer  eat.  many 
thought  a  grass  range  was  excellent  deer 
range. 

A  pioneer  investigation  of  food  require- 
ments of  Colorado  mule  deer,  carried  on 
through  1938  to  1942.  showed  only  one  perlcd 
of  three  months  In  which  grass  made  up 
any  appreciable  part  of  their  food.  In  spring, 
grass  was  12  22  per  cent  of  total  deer  diet. 
Throughout  the  other  nine  months  grass  was 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  food  taken.  This  data 
was  based  on  stomach  samples  collected  aa 
250  deer  were  range  slaughtered  for  scientific 
examinations.  Shrubby  plants,  leaves,  buds, 
twigs,  bark  and  fruit  supplied  most  of  the 
deer  food.  And  surprisingly,  two  kinds  of 
evergreens,  plnon  pine  and  the  western 
Junipers,  supplied  approximately  35  per  cent 
of  the  winter  diet  of  the  muUes. 

Callfomlm  found  that  In  January  deer 
ranging  In  the  far  northeastern  corner  of 
the  state  Included  evergreens  as  26.4  per 
cent  by  bulk  of  their  diet.  Even  more  slgnlfl- 
cant  was  finding  evergreen  browse  In  89  per 
cent  of  the  ston^achs  examined.  Almost  surely 
growing  tlpe  of  young  trees  and  branches 
were  the  portion  of  the  evergreens  browsed. 
The  future  of  any  young  tree  can  be  blighted, 
a  whole  generation  of  forest  can  be  'eaten 
out"  if  only  the  tender,  growing  tips  of  the 
young  trees  are  nipped  eft. 

TOO    MAHT    DTtM    HAMPI*    KroatSTATlON 

The  problem  of  deer  feeding  on  woody 
plants  U  not  percullar  to  western  game 
ranges.  At  least  /OTty-seien  studies  of  feeding 
habits  of  white  tall  deer  have  been  made  In 
northern  states.  Maine  through  New  Yort 
and  Pennsylvania  to  Minnesota.  White  tails 
seem  to  prefer  white  cedar  for  food,  with 
hemlock,  the  maples,  and  then  the  sumacs 
acceptable  In  that  order.  They  feed,  how- 
ever, on  the  tips  and  buds  of  most  of  the 
better  hardwooda  and  seem  to  particularly 
relish  the  tlpe  of  young  planted  fir.  red  pine 
and  white  pine.  Heavy  deer  populations  make 
It  impoaslble  to  successfully  reforest  many 
areas. 

In  the  southern  sUtes.  eleven  studies  sup- 
pUed   less  positive  definition  ol  deer  lood 


requirements.  In  that  region  ueer  ate  young 
growth  of  hardwood  forest  trees — maples, 
gums  and  their  associates.  Curiously  in  Texas 
and  North  Carolina,  deer  fed  comparatively 
heavily  on  gr.-iss. 

As  e.irly  as  1931.  Investigators  In  Pennsyl- 
vania placed  four  yearling  deer  In  a  5-acre 
test  plot  of  typical  mixed  forest  type.  Be- 
tween spring  and  September  10  the.se  deer 
had  eaten  out  .>11  lealy  growth  and  were  be- 
ginning to  chew  on  twigs  and  branches, 
though  a  Rocdly  supply  of  grass  was  bv.-»11- 
able.  When  a  dc^r  herd  begins  to  over-use  Its 
range,  damage  In  massive  chunks  is  Just 
nhead  for  both  the  tarrying  capacity  in  the 
ran^c  and  the  herd,  or  herd.s.  depending  on 
the  food  It  suppli'-s.  Jusi  hiw  much  dam.iRi" 
may  build  up  la  well  Illustrated  by  the 
•pck"  In  Wisconsin  deer  populations  that 
arrived  about  1918. 

.\  statewide  check  was  made  to  determine 
how  seriously  the  over-abundant  deer  were 
hutting  U»e  young  foresu.  The  report  came 
back-browsln?  deer  were  destroying  young 
Uees  at  a  rate  one  hundred  times  the  loss 
that  season  caused  by  forest  fires.  At  that 
time  forestry  officials  were  expanding  Wis- 
consin"- state  nurseries  to  grow  40  to  60  mil- 
lion seedling  trees  per  year  for  planUng  on 
dciutded  land.  That  year  deer  were  destroy- 
ing nn  estimated  600  million  trees  by  broai- 
i>ig.' 

Of  course  beavers  destroy  trees  by  cutting 
them  down  for  food,  flooding  tree-growing 
sites  and  building  beaver  houses.  In  many 
locations  even  greater  d.%mage  to  the  forest  Is 
caused  by  the  ponds  drowning  out  tree  roots. 
Moose  and  elk  take  food  from  woody  plants 
much  as  do  deer.  And  If  there  Is  any  ques- 
tion about  bear  doing  d.image  to  a  forest, 
you  should  have  been  wlUi  me  one  day  re- 
cently when  I  inspected  one  35-foot  fir  tree 
In  Grays  Harbor  County.  Wash.,  that  had  at 
least  half  Its  trunk  stripped  to  the  solid 
wood  Within  view  were  many  other  trees  of 
like  size  that  bears  had  thoroughly  stripped 
of  bark.  Bears  like  sugar  and  It  la  believed 
tins  is  the  reason  they  tear  off  sweetish  Inner 
bark  of  younger  conifers. 

In  every  part  of  the  country,  with  no  re- 
gard for  land  ownership,  some  of  our  more 
Important  wildlife  species  do  damage,  par- 
ticularly to  future  foresU.  Recently  the 
American  Forest  Products  Industries.  Inc., 
made  nationwide  Inquiries  on  wildlife  dam- 
age on  Industrially-owned  woodlands. 

Altogether  46.263.852  acres  were  surveyed. 
Deer  damage  was  reported  by  ownero  of  20.- 
046.017  acres  and  was  rated  serious  by  the 
owners  of  12.724.980  acres.  Bear  damage,  al- 
mcsi,  entirely  In  the  West,  was  reporUd  by  the 
owners  of  8.911.289  acres  with  serious  dam- 
age  on  ownerships   of  5.859,099   acres. 

Across  the  nation,  deer  are  principally 
browse  eaters.  We  now  should  have  a  better 
undersunding  of  what  we  mean  by  forest 
"edge."  Specifically.  In  the  case  of  the  deer. 
It  13  browse,  mostly  bushes,  twigs  of  young 
uees  and  weedy  growth  with  occasional  use 
of  grais. 

Typical  "edge"  Is  found  where  forest  sur- 
rounds a  meadow.  Prom  the  margin  of  the 
grassy  open  space,  shrubs  and  vines  build 
up  through  stages  of  Uee-llke  shrub-like 
trees,  and  the  low-crowned  Uees.  toward  tall 
timber. 

But  "edge"  used  In  reference  to  wildlife 
environment  may  spread  over  thousands  of 
acres  In  contlnuoxis  plant-type  associations. 
It  exisu  In  the  more  open  stands  of  some  of 
the  pine  species,  where  an  understory  of 
shrubs  and  vines  grows  in  semlshade  and 
where  one  or  several  old  Uees  are  selectively 
cut  and  young  growth  Ukes  hold. 

Most  certainly,  under  modem  methods  of 
timber  harvest,  there  always  will  be  acres 
of  "edge."  It  Is  the  recurring  creaUon  of 
"edge"  by  maintaining  foresU  on  a  sustained 
yield  basta  which  calls  for  recurrent  harvest 
of  older  trees  that  Is  the  greatest  promise, 
perhaps  assurance,  that  In  the  future  there 


win  be  habitat  that  can  supply  our  most  val- 
uable wildlife  with  suitable  homes. 


HUNTING     18     HARVESTING 

The  case  of  the  Kalbab  deer  became  the 
classic  example  of  what  happens  to  a  deer 
herd  when  it  begins  to  erupt.  There  probably 
were  times  and  places  where  this  happened 
before  Michigan  had  Its  1880-1900  build-up 
and  dle-olT.  and  before  the  Kalbab  rise  and 
fall.  The  Kalbab  became  famous  because  of 
the  big  squabbling  over  who  should  order 
what  In  the  way  of  hunting  to  harvest  and 
make  use  of  the  surplus  animals  while  the 
detr  died  by  thousands. 

The  complete  eruption  and  collapse  pat- 
tern has  occurred  in  a  number  of  places- 
Including  the  squabbling  over  the  basic  Is- 
sue of  reducing  the  number  of  breeding  does 
to  stop  the  snow-balling  Increase  In  the  herd 
Between  1910  and  1928.  beginning  with  an 
estimated  1.000  deer,  plus  large  refuges,  plus 
an  Iron-clad  buck  law.  Pennsylvania's  deer 
population  exploded  to  In  excess  of  1.000,000 
head  -then  hit  the  skids. 

Michigan  In  1937  again  had  a  deer  crisis 
An  estimated  1.172.975  head  roamed  range 
which  could  properly  take  care  of  about  450.- 
000.  Inadequate  liberalized  hunting  only 
paiilally  blocked  an  all-out  die-off. 

In  Colorado,  where  In  the  late  1930'8  and 
early  1940's  ground  alfalfa  and  stock  food 
pellets  were  being  fed  to  deer  In  an  attempt 
to  tide  animals  through  the  winter  crisis 
time,  nearly  half  the  fawns  died  on  one 
canyon  feeding  ground  Comparable  losses 
occurred  In  other  feed  grounds,  and  after 
snow  melted,  game  wardens  working  In  one 
limited  locality  stacked  up  nearly  6.000  car-  . 
casses  of  dead  deer  out  of  sight  from  the 
hlghuav,  threw  oil  on  them,  and  lit  the  pvre. 
The  range  was  capable  of  carrying  a  herd  of 
12.000  head  on  a  sustained  basis,  yet  a  cen- 
sus showed  23.400  head  of  deer  were  on  It. 
and  the  local  people  fought  furiously  against 
shooting  does  to  check  the  population  erup- 
tion. 

A  like  pattern  showed  up  about  the  same 
time  on  the  Dixie  National  Forest  In  Utah. 
The  deer  herd  built  to  a  dangerous  50.000 
head  on  range  capable  of  supporting  35.000. 
and  when  officials  tried  to  control  the  herd 
by  reducing  the  does  on  It,  sportemen  and 
poUtlcos  whooped  protest.  Men  bought  the 
special  doe  licenses,  and  while  news  cameras 
clicked,  burned  the  licenses  or  tore  them  to 
pieces  It  made  news;  It  make  no  sense.  After 
cooling  off.  Utah  sportsmen  saw  the  rlghtness 
of  controlling  herds  by  hunting  harvest.  They 
have  checked  back  the  herd  several  times  and 
found  it  resurgent  at  an  even  greater  increase 
rate  (with  more  hunting  as  a  result)  each 
time  the  reducUon  has  been  made. 

The  list  could  be  extended  by  many  times 
If  all  comparable  problems  of  population 
build-up  among  deer  were  listed.  These  are 
typical  examples— the  beginning  of  snow- 
balling In  population,  the  faster-and-fastcr 
increase,  the  efforts  of  the  officials  who  know 
what  impends  to  get  reduction  of  the  produc- 
tive does,  the  outcry  against  any  killing  of 
the  sacred  doe."  and  then  either  the  big  die- 
off  or  some  relief,  some  adjustment  though 
late,  as  sportsmen  finally  are  convinced  har- 
vest Is  better  than  mass  starvation  of  the 
entire  herd  unit. 

Until  systematic  records  were  kept,  not 
much  information  on  how  fast  deer  might 
increase  was  available.  We  know  now  that 
potentially  a  healthy  deer  herd  might  more 
than  double  in  size  in  one  season.  Here's 
why  It  might  do  so. 

Between  1938  and  1943  some  250  range- 
sUughtered  Colorado  mule  deer  does  were 
examined  after  the  rut  for  evidence  of 
pregnancy.  Right  across  the  board.  Including 
yearlings  and  "dry"  does.  166  recognisable 
embryos  were  tallied  for  every  100  does. 

Applying  this  to  a  deer  herd  in  which  there 
U  one  buck  to  each  five  does,  the  100-doe 
herd,  plus  20  bucks,  would  add  up  to  120. 
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Add,  now.  the  166  fawns.  The  total  would  be 
a  possible  286  animals.  Carry  it  to  the  second 
season:  If  the  ratio  holds  at  one  buck  to  five 
does.  Uie  100-doe  herd  would  be  183.  for  half 
of  the  fawns  would  be  females.  Bucks  on  a 
l-to-S  ratio  would  number  36.  The  total 
breeding  herd  would  stand  at  219.  The  theo- 
retical maximum  fawn  crop  would  approxl- 
innie  200  head — and  half  of  them  would  be 
females. 

California  found  In  comparable  btudles 
that  100  does  carried  173  embryos  In  one  herd. 
171  II  ai-.oiher  herd  investigated,  with  a  high 
of  1V5  In  another  part  of  the  state.  The  lowest 
ratio  found  was  127  per  lOO  does. 

In  normal  habitat  dcef  never  rerch  this 
uiaximum  theoretical  reproduction.  But  the 
approximate  average  Increase  Is  enough  to 
bhake  one  into  realizing  tfce  Imperailve  need 
to  watch  and  control  against  erupiicn  of 
population. 

In  Michigan,  1928.  four  does,  two  bucks 
were  placed  In  a  big  enclOBure,  large  enough 
to  approximate  natural  conditions.  Five 
years  later  that  sextette  had  boomed  up  to 
IGO  head. 

Another  case:  Eleven  yelirs  after  one  buck, 
three  does,  were  released  In  1933  on  the 
Horseshoe  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 
Illinois,  the  herd  had  grown  to  250  head. 

Tlie  wildlife  research  men  figure  an  an- 
nual net  Increase  of  about  40  per  cent  can  be 
expected,  and  hunters  may  safely  take  about 
25  per  cent  each  year  of  both  sexes. 
MOST  DOES  product:  twin  fawns  each  year 
Two  significant  sets  of  facts  should  be 
added  to  the  deer  data.  First,  though  It  was 
believed  that  doe  fawns  did  not  breed  until 
they  were  well  Into  their  second  year.  It  is 
now  known  certainly  they  may  breed  in  their 
first  year.  The  average  life  span  of  the  doe  is 
8  to  12  years,  and  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing twin  fawns  each  year  of  their  lives. 
It  has  been  established  that  one  buck  can 
service  as  many  as  20  does,  but  the  optimum 
buck-doe  ratio  is  one  buck  to  five  does. 

Devoted  sportsmen  once  fought  mllitantly 
to  protect  does:  what  they  did  then  performed 
a  great  service  in  re-establishing  our  deer 
herds.  They  can  do  as  great  a  service  today 
by  Insisting  on  and  lending  a  hand  In  har- 
vesting excess  she-stock  before  herd  or 
flock  populations  start  snowballing  toward 
a  disastrous  overstocking  of  a  game  area. 
This  Is  nobody's  opinion  as  to  what  must  be 
done  to  curb  population  explosions.  It  Is 
common  sense  application  of  facts  we  now 
know  about  wildlife. 

The  other  set  of  facts  double-emphasizes 
the  common  sense  of  keeping  livestock, 
though  wild.  In  balance  with  Its  available 
food. 

"nie  percentage  of  favns  born  decreases 
terrlflcally  in  the  herd  living  on  a  beat-out 
range.  The  survival  of  the  fawns  falls  off  as 
drastically.  The  weights  and  condition  of  In- 
dividual animals  suffer  extreme  deteriora- 
tion. In  one  herd  where  white  tall  bucks  had 
been  averaging  150  pounds  hog-dressed 
weight,  the  weight  dropped  to  115  pounds. 

The  rock-bottom  Uuth  is  that  a  smaller 
breeding  herd  maintained  on  a  top-condltlon 
range  may  produce  a  greater  annual  crop  of 
venison,  numbers  of  poimds.  than  a  greater 
population  with  its  winter-crisis  loss  due  to 
malnutrition,  disease  and  parasite  epidemics 
and  common,  outright  starvation. 

These  are  representative  facts  of  wildlife 
management  that  sportsmen,  foresters  and 
game  and  fish  officials  now  have  with  which 
they  may  work  out  full,  well-balanced  pro- 
grams for  the  wood -growing  Tree  Fairm  and 
the  wlldUfe  that  Inevitably  utilizes  that 
managed  forest  as  its  home.  Deer  has  been 
used  here  as  the  species  to  lllusuate  essential 
conditions  that  may  be  present  on  most  tlm- 
berlands.  Deer  was  used  as  the  illusUatlv* 
species  also  because  It  Is  so  universally  estab- 
lished as  our  main  type  of  big  game,  and  b*- 
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cause  we  have  such  positive  evidence  that 
failure  to  harvest  surpluses  as  a  crop  can 
cause  great  damage  to  both  game  and  its 
habitat. 

In  varying  degrees,  the  principles  of  wild- 
life management  are  similar  in  most  localities 
with  reference  to  most  species. 

Permit  me  now  to  be  direct  and  personal. 
I've  tried  to  supply  you.  whether  you're  for- 
estei,  landowner,  game  official  or  sportsman, 
with  enough  bed-rock  facts  on  which  all  can 
develop  teamwork  in  Insuring  good  manage- 
ment plans  for  the  twin  crops  of  trees  and 
game.  There's  a  potential.  In  the  Tree  Farm 
movement  and  all  forest  management  like  It, 
to  materially  Increase  not  only  timber  sup- 
plies, but  game  resources. 

The  opportunity's  too  good  to  pass  by:  grab 
hold,  brother  outdoorsmen.  and  lets  get  our 
part  nf  the  Job  going! 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
Brunswick  High  School  recently  com- 
pleted its  regular  1969-70  basketball  sea- 
son with  its  first  undefeated  season  in 
history.  Winning  19  consecutive  games  is 
a  great  achievement,  but  I  know  the 
team  will  continue  to  advance  in  tourna- 
ments. 

Coach  Bob  Bomstein  deserves  credit 
for  a  superb  coaching  performance  and 
so  does  the  team  with  its  great  record — 
a  team  that  played  together  for  victory — 
not  glory. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  that  NBHS 
compiled  this  remarkable  recoijd  and 
even  though  the  team  is  presently  ranked 
third  in  the  State,  I  strongly  believe  that 
after  the  county  and  State  tournaments 
are  over,  the  "Zebras"  of  New  Brunswick 
High  School  will  be  ranked  first. 

So  even  though  I  graduated  from  a 
rival  school— Perth  Amboy  High— I  join 
the  students  of  New  Brunswick  High 
School  in  singing  their  old,  but  beauti- 
ful school  song,  which  begins  with,  "Hall 
to  dear  old  high  school"  and  ends  with, 
"We  will  salute  thee,  New  Brunswick 
High." 

I  salute  the  school  and  Its  great  team, 
now,  and  I  will  salute  them  after  the 
team  captures  the  State  basketball 
championship. 

An  article  was  published  In  the  Home 
News,  of  New  Brunswick,  on  February  12, 
1970.  and  it  shows  the  tremendous  spirit 
of  the  students  that  helped  inspire  the 
team  to  19  straight  victories.  Since  then, 
the  "Zebras"  have  won  two  more  games. 
The  article  follows:  « 

Het  Knicks,  We  Are  No.  II 
"All  I  can  think  Is  basketball,  basketball, 
basketb«ill,"  said  a  blonde  senior  girl  yester- 
day at  New  Brunswick  High  School. 

She  probcU>ly  was  expressing  the  feelings 
of  the  entire  school:  Ecstasy  over  the  fact 
that  the  Zebras  had  Just  completed  their 
first  undefeated  season  in  history. 

The  excitement  that  rippled  throughout 
the  schoolday  culminated  in  a  rally  that 
Principal  WUlard  Undstrom  described  •■ 
the  most  enthusiastic  he  had  ever  seen. 


WE  ABE  NO.  1 

"Who's  number  one?"  asked  John  Ragone, 
director  of  athletics. 

"We  are!"  yelled  the  2,000  students  who 
filled  the  school  gj-mnaslum. 

There  was  a  standing  ovation  and  cheers 
for  Coach  Bob  Bomstein  and  members  of 
the  team,  who  wrapped  up  a  skein  of  19 
winning  games  with  a  lopsided  score  of 
93-50  over  E^st  Brunswick  High  School 
Wednesday  night. 

The  students  themselves  were  accorded 
their  share  of  praiee. 

"Having  fans  like  you  makes  the  team  look 
gord,"  Bomstein  declared. 

SCHOOL    "policy" 

Ragone  revealed  tliat  he  has  been  Invited 
to  a  state  athletic  association  meeting  to 
explain  what  sort  of  "policy"  the  school  uses 
to  produce  such  exemplary  crowd  behavior 
at  games. 

Guest  speaker  v.as  City  Commissioner  Al- 
drage  B.  Cooper  Jr.,  star  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick High  1954-55  basketball  team,  which 
was  described  by  Ragone  as  the  school's  "last 
good  championship  team." 

"Coach  Bornstein  deserves  to  be  commend- 
ed for  putting  together  a  team  that  plays 
as  a  unit."  said  Cooper,  who  attended  all  but 
two  of  this  season's  games. 

The  former  all-state  basketball  player  who 
vent  en  to  success  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  noted  that  with  the  fine  ability 
of  individual  team  members,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  Bornstein  to  center  on  one  or 
two  players. 

He  didn't.  Cooper  said,  and  the  imdefeated 
season  is  "exemplary  of  team  work  and  team 
spirit." 

LindsUom.  whose  blue-and-white  tie  and 
blue  blazer  reflected  the  school's  colors,  ex- 
clalnjed  that  everyone  at  the  school  should 
display  pride  "not  Just  in  the  team  but  in 
ourselves."  This  will  pave  the  way  for  being 
"not  only  the  number  one  team  In  the  state 
but  the  number  one  school,"  he  said. 

CLIMBING  A  MOUNTAIM 

Bomstein  observed  that  tlie  rally  and 
hoopla  pre  merely  a  pause.  "WeTe  climbing 
a  mountain  and  we're  about  halfway  there," 
he  said,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Zebras 
now  must  compete  for  the  Middlesex  County 
and  then  the  state  championships. 

"I  know  we  have  a  lot  of  work  .  .  ."  con- 
tinued Bomstein,  who  was  interrupted  by  an 
enthusiastic  group  of  10  boys  who  shouted. 
"Defense!"  The  students  were  repeating  one 
of  Bernstein's  key  concerns  in  the  Zebras' 
march  to  victory. 

The  school  band,  color  guard  and  cheer- 
leaders also  participated  In  the  rally,  which 
not  only  celebrated  a  victorious  season  but 
also  showed  the  team  the  school's  support 
in  its  upcoming  chaay^lonshlp  games. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
a&ks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  mie  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead? 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing   spiritual    and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  lone? 
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CX>NORESS  PROHIBITS  BUSING  TO 
ACHIEVE  RACIAL  BALANCE 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TKNNISSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tlie  Congress  has  spoken  both  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  also  In  pro- 
hibitions and  linilutions  set  out  in  the 
Appropriations  Acts  of  1969  and  1970 
•galiist  busing  students  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  The  intent  of  the  Congress  In 
laws  and  statutes  is  thus  clear  or  should 
be  clear  with  respect  to  this  issue. 

However,  the  administration  of  the 
laws  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  continues  to  be 
fuzzy. 

In  this  connection.  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  a  column  by  tlie  noted 
columnist.  David  Lawrence,  from  the 
Nashville  Banner,  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  coHeagues  and  the  American 
people. 

The  column  entitled  "Law  of  the  Land 
Prohibits  Forced  School  Busing"  follows: 
"Law  or  the  L.amd"  PmoHam  Fokceo  School 

BiTSINC 

(By  David  Lawrence i 

Washington. — The  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  specifically  says  that  Congress 
may  by  law  tUnlt  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Congress  recently  has  passed 
such  a  law,  forbidding  the  courts  to  Issue 
any  order  to  achieve  "racial  balance"  In  the 
schools  by  busing.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  says: 

"Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  offlclal 
or  court  of  the  ITnlted  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  other- 
wise enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the  courts 
to  Insure  compliance  with  constitutional 
standards." 

In  another  section  of  the  same  act  Is  the 
following  provision: 

"  'Desegregaton'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

In  the  1969  appropriations  act  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Edvicatlon.  and  Welfare, 
there  were  two  sections  that  dealt  with  the 
forced  busing  of  students.  These  provide: 

"Section  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  act  may  be  used  to  force 
busing  of  students,  abolishment  of  any 
school,  or  to  force  any  student  attending 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  to  at- 
tend a  particular  school  against  the  choice 
of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

"Section  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  act  shall  t>e  used  to  force 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  attendance  of  students  at  a 
partlcularschool  In  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance'  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  state,  school  district  or  school." 

In  the  1970  appropriations  act  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  has  been  vetoed  by  President  Nixon, 
these  sections  were  revised  to  read: 

Section  407.  Except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  no  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  act  may  be  used  to  force  any 
school  district  to  take  any  actions  Involving 
the  busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of 
any  school  or  the  assignment  of  any  student 
attending     any     elementary     or     secondary' 
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school  to  a  particular  school  against  the 
choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

"Section  408  Except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  no  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  be  used  to  force 
any  school  district  to  take  any  actions  in- 
volving the  busing  of  students,  the  abolish- 
ment of  any  school  or  the  assignment  of 
students  to  a  particular  school  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  obtaining  federal  funds 
otherwise  available  to  any  state,  school  dis- 
trict or  school." 

After  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  bill. 
It  went  back  to  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
conunlttee.  The  phrase  "except  as  required 
by  the  ConsUtutlon"  makes  the  two  provi- 
sions valueless  because  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  Constitution  that  directly  or  Indirectly 
deals  with  the  compulsory  busing  of  school 
children  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states 
broiidly  the  power  of  Congress  to  forbid  the 
use  of  public  funds  to  correct  "racial  Im- 
balance." of  a  state  law  or  deliberate  dis- 
crimination locally. 

What  the  people  everywhere  are  Insisting 
upon  Is  "freedom  of  choice"  insofar  as  the 
dlstrlcu  in  which  they  reside  are  concerned. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  send  their  children 
to  any  school  within  a  school  district,  but 
they  cannot,  under  court  orders,  object  to 
children  of  other  races  attending  the  same 
schools.  The  parents,  however,  do  not  feel 
their  own  children  should  be  required  to  go 
to  a  distant  school  to  correct  "racial  Im- 
balance." Congress  has  specifically  ruled 
.igalnst  this  remedy  and  has.  In  effect,  pro- 
hibited not  only  the  courts  from  Issuing 
such  an  order  but  also  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from  carry- 
ing out  any  such  Instructions  of  the  courts. 

The  administration  has  appointed  a  spe- 
cial Cabinet  committee  under  Vice  President 
Agnew  to  try  to  solve  the  problem.  It  cer- 
tainly needs  further  study,  particularly  by 
legal  esperu.  so  that  some  solution  In  con- 
formity with  'the  law  of  the  land"  may  be 
found. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GLENARD  P. 
LIPSCOMB 


the  passing  of  our  colleague.  Olenard  P.  Lips- 
comb, we  have  lost  a  beloved  friend  and  our 
Nation  a  great  public  servant,  with  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  needs  ot  our 
Nation,  and  a  courageous  and  tireless  worker 
for  the  good  of  all  mankind:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  Virginia,  his  daughters 
Diane  and  Joyce,  and  other  members  of  his 
family  whom  be  loved  so  much;  and  there- 
fore, be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered 
In  the  Journal  of  this  Committee;  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Lipscomb;  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Louis  Orasso;  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Robert  Murrell;  and  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  ComnUttee  on  Appropria- 
tions place  a  copy  of  these  resiolutlons  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  iU  meet- 
ing on  February  16.  1970.  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  unanimously  adopted 
a  set  of  resolutions  on  the  life  and  service 
of  the  late  Honorable  Glenard  P.  Lips- 
comb, of  California,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  resolutions: 

Whereas,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the 
first  of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  the  Honorable  Olenard  P.  Lipscomb 
of  California,  after  more  than  sixteen  years 
In  the  service  of  his  country  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  responded  to 
the  final  call  of  his  Maker:  and 

Whereas,  he  was  a  senior  and  valuable 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee  on  defense  for  five  years;  and 

Whereas,  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  American  people  and  his  unrelenting 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try were  always  characterized  by  his  fairness 
and  objectivity,  by  his  patience  and  com- 
passion; and 

Whereas,  the  warmth  of  bis  friendship  and 
his  uncommon  spirit  and  determination  shall 
stand  as  an  example  to  Members  of  this 
House  for  years  to  come:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  o(  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,   recognize  In 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POLHTTION 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  nx>aDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  Interest 
evidenced  by  my  constituents  in  air  and 
water  pollution  programs,  I  asked  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  analyze  for  me 
the  status  of  existing  laws  and  programs. 
The  attached  is  an  excellent  summary 
which  I  would  like  to  have  placed  'o  the 

CONCRESSIONAI.  RECORD. 

Before  we  enact  new  legislation,  I  think 
It  would  be  well  to  review  the  laws  we 
now  have  on  the  books,  as  well  as  legis- 
lation still  pending  In  Congress. 

I  commend  the  following  summary  to 
the  Members  of  the  House : 

Envtbonmental  PoLLxmoN 
(Compiled  by  John  Douglas  Wellman,  analyst 

In    Conservation    and    Natural    Resources, 

Environmental   Policy  Division,   February 

1970) 

A  Summary  of  Federal  Legislation  and 
Programs  In  the  Areas  of  Water  and  Air.  and 
Solid  Waste  Management. 

WATxa  POLLtrrioN 

Legislation. — The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1956.  as  amended  In  1961,  1965, 
and  1966,  Is  the  legal  backbone  for  our  na- 
tional water  cleanup  campaign.  In  essence, 
this  legislation  provides  for  construction 
grants,  enforcement  procedures,  and  re- 
search programs.  The  1956  Act  (P.L.  84-660 1 
authorized  a  $50  million  a  year,  five-year 
program  of  construction  grants  to  munici- 
palities for  sewage  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion. It  had  UmlU  on  Federal  participation 
of  30',  of  the  toUl  project  cost  and  $250,000 
for  any  single  project.  It  further  established 
the  enforcement  machinery  (which,  with 
some  strengthening,  still  exists),  increased 
research,  and  extended  aid  to  state  and  Inter- 
state water  pollution  control  agencies. 

The  amendmenu  of  1961  (PL.  87-88)  In- 
creased construction  granU  to  1100  million 
a  year,  extended  enforcement  authority  to 
navigable  as  well  as  Interstate  waters,  raised 
the  celling  on  aid  to  Individual  projects  to 
1600,000,  encouraged  Joint  municipal  proj- 
ecu  by  setting  a  92.4  million  celling.  In- 
creased research  to  95  million  a  year,  au- 
thorized seven  regional  laboratories,  and 
transferred  authority  for  the  program  to  thr 
Secretary  of  HEW  from  the  Surgeon  Oeneral 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  (PL.  89- 
234)  created  the  agency  currently  leading 
the  Federal  effort,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  (FWPCA).  Orlg- 
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Inally  In  HEW.  FWPCA  was  transferred  In 
1966  to  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior.  The  1965 
Act  authorized  the  demonstration  program 
of  projects  on  the  separation  of  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers,  with  a  $20  mlUlon-a-year, 
fovir-year  authorization.  It  Increased  con- 
struction grants  to  $150  million  and  raised 
the  Individual  project  celling  to  $4.8  million. 
It  provided  an  incentive  of  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 10%  for  projects  conforming  to  metro- 
politan area  plans.  Perhaps  most  Important, 
this  law  authorized  the  program  of  manda- 
tory standards  for  the  quality  of  interstate 
waters  which  U  discussed  below. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
(P.L.  89-763)  had  as  Us  major  contribution 
the  authorization  of  extensive  funding  for 
construction  of  treatment  facilities.  The  $3.4 
billion  was  to  be  dispensed  as  follows:  $450 
million  In  FY  68.  $700  million  In  FY  69.  $1 
billion  In  FY  70  and  $1.25  billion  In  FY  71. 
This  Act  also  authorized  $305  million  for  re- 
search and  development  and  $3  million  for 
a  study  of  estuaries,  completed  In  Nov.  69. 
It  removed  all  ceilings  on  aid  to  Individual 
proJecU  and  provided  Incentive  features 
making  It  possible  for  a  city  to  receive  as 
much  as  55'"c  Federal  aid.  The  Incentives 
encourage  state  matching  funds  and  the 
establishment  of  enforceable  state  water 
quality  standards.  Research  authorized  for 
a  three-year  period  for  the  first  time  in- 
cluded authority  to  make  grants  to  Industry. 
This  research  is  to  cover  demonstration  of 
Industrial  waste-treatment  methods,  ad- 
vanced waste  treatment,  and  Joint  municipal 
and  Industrial  treatment. 

This  constitutes  the  existing  water  pol- 
lution control  legislation.  Currently  in  con- 
ference are  two  bllU  (H.R.  4148  and  S.  7) 
which  would:  begin  to  deal  with  sewage  pol- 
lution from  vessels;  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive oil  spill  cleanup  measures,  with  lia- 
bility to  the  offenders;  forbid  Federal  agen- 
cies or  licensees  to  pollute  navigable  waters; 
authorize  a  $50  million  revolving  fund  for 
emergency  oil  cleanup  costs  for  Federal 
agencies:  provide  for  Identification,  desig- 
nation and  cleanup  of  discharge  of  hazard- 
ous substances  other  than  oil;  extend  re- 
search authorization  for  acid  mine  drainage, 
lake  eutrophlcatlon.  Gi«at  Lakes  pollution 
control,  and  oil  pollution  removal  ($15  mil- 
lion for  acid  mine  drainage  and  $20  million 
for  the  Great  Lakes);  establish  an  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President;  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  apply  unallocated 
fiUMls  for  construction  grants  to  approved 
projects  or  for  reimbursement  of  state  and 
local  governments  which  have  advanced 
funds  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities  In  antlclpatloa  of  Federal  grants; 
provide  for  a  study  of  pesticide  pollution 
control:  and  provide  lor  safe  water  facili- 
ties on  Federal  lands  in  Alaskan  rural  vil- 
lages. 

Standards. — The  FWPCA,  acting  under  the 
Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1965,  has  participated 
in  the  establishment  in  whole  or  part,  of 
water  quality  standards  for  all  of  the  50 
states.  After  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  the  standards  become  the  basis  for 
Federal  enforcement  actions.  Should  the 
Secretary  find  the  standards  submitted  by 
the  state  to  be  Inadequate,  he  has  the  power 
to  set  the  standards  himself. 

The  standards,  established  through  a  proc- 
ess of  public  hearings  and  consultation  with 
affected  Federal,  state,  interstate,  and  local 
interests,  have  three  major  components: 
designation  of  the  uses  which  Interstate 
waters  are  to  serve  (e.g.  municipal  water 
supply.  Industrial  usage);  specification  of 
narrative  and  numerical  criteria  to  protect 
and  enhance  water  quality  (ex.  dissolved 
oxygen  level,  temperature,  radioactivity); 
and  specification  of  a  plan  of  Implementa- 
tion and  enforcement. 

The  Department  of  Interior  in  1966  Issued 
"GuideUnes  for  Establishing  Water  Quality 
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Standards  in  Interstate  Water."  This  publica- 
tion stressed  the  desire  to  avoid  adversary 
proceedings  in  the  courts;  made  it  clear  that 
the  prime  objective  of  the  standards  Is  to 
improve  water  quality,  not  to  Justify  tislng 
a  stream  as  a  sewer;  require  some  treat- 
ment of  all  wastes,  regardless  of  standards, 
and  placed  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  pol- 
luter to  Justify  using  less  than  the  "best 
practicable"  treatment:  and  provided  that 
the  standards  be  "adequate  to  protect  and 
upgrade  water  quality  in  the  face  of  popula- 
tion and  industrial  growth,  urbanization, 
and  technological  change."  with  periodic 
review  lor  adjustment. 

The  two  most  controversial  questions 
causing  disagreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  some  states  have 
been  Interior's  InsUtence  on  secondary  or 
equivalent  treatment  of  all  wastes,  and  the 
non-degradation  clause  concerning  waters 
with  quality  currently  higher  than  the 
stendards  require. 

En/orcement.— Violation  of  the  standards 
for  interstate  water  can,  according  to  the 
law,  result  In  a  pollution  abatement  suit  by 
theAttomey  General.  Over  the  last  12  years, 
46  enforcement  actions  have  been  taken. 
There  are  three  steps  In  the  enforcement 
process:  enforcement  conference:  public 
hearings  before  a  Hearing  Board:  and  court 
action.  Only  one  court  action  has  evolved, 
and  only  a  handful  of  cases  have  passed  the 
conference  stage.  For  the  most  part  leverage 
Is  applied  through  public  opinion  rather 
than  through  the  courts,  although  a  policy 
shift  U  evident  In  the  notices  delivered 
recently  to  fotir  steel  companies  and  one 
city  polluting  Lake  Erie. 

Construction  Grants.— The  construcUon 
grant  program,  with  very  substantial  author- 
ization under  the  1966  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act,  has  dropped  far  behind  schedule 
and  run  Into  financial  difficulties  due  to  a 
reluctance  to  spend  the  money  available.  The 
Vietnam  budget  restrictions  have  been  the 
main  reason  for  the  lagging  appropriations 
and  has  lately  been  Joined  by  the  antl- 
mnatlon  attack.  In  1968  $203  million  of  the 
$450  million  authorized  was  spent,  and  in 
1969  $214  million  of  the  $700  million  author- 
ized was  spent.  This  year,  although  $1  billion 
was  authorized,  only  $214  million  was  re- 
quested. A  campaign  In  the  House  resulted  In 
a  $600  million  appropriation  bill,  and  recently 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  for  full  $1 
billion  funding.  The  two  bills  are  now  in 
conference.  As  a  result  of  the  conference. 
$800  million  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1970. 

Other  Programs. — In  addition  to  Its  work 
in  funding  treatment  construction  works 
and  In  establishing  and  enforcing  standards, 
FWPCA  carries  out  a  large  workload  ot  re- 
search and  development,  training,  and  aid  to 
sUte  and  Interstate  control  programs. 
Though  It  has  the  lead,  FWPCA  Is  not  the 
only  Federal  agency  Involved  In  water  pollu- 
tion control.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  administers  three  pro- 
grams which  provide  funding  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  The  Commerce  Department's 
Economic  Development  AdmlnlsUatlon 
makes  both  grants  and  loans  for  water  and 
sewer  systems  under  Its  program  of  aiding 
facilities  to  create  employment.  The  PHA 
finances  up  to  60%  of  the  cost  for  planning 
and  construction  of  rural  water  and  sewer 
systems.  The  Public  Health  Service  of  HEW 
plays  a  significant  role  as  related  to  water 
quality  and  health;  these  functions  are 
administered  by  the  Environmental  Control 
Administration,  a  unit  of  the  Environmental 
Health  Service.  Altogether,  38  Federal  agen- 
cies are  Involved  In  some  way  with  water. 

AIR    POLLUTION 

Legislation  and  Programs. — The  develop- 
ment of  Federal  air  pollutlbn  control  effort 
has  followed  that  of  water  pollution  control, 
several  vears  behind.  It  began  with  a  law 
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(PL  84-159)  passed  in  1955  which  author- 
ized the  Public  Health  Service  to  conduct  a 
research  program  and  to  give  technical  as- 
sistance to  cities,  states  and  other  groups 
concerned  with  air  pollution  control.  Fund- 
ing under  this  law  rose  from  less  than  $1 
million  In  1956  to  almost  $13  million  In  1964. 
In  1960  another  law  (P.L.  86-493)  directed 
the  Surgeon  General  to  study  automotive 
pollution :  his  report  was  published  In  1962 
as  House  Document  489. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1903  (PL.  88  206) 
authorized  a  three-year  program  of  research, 
technical  assistance,  and  other  aids  to  sUte 
and  local  agencies,  and  abatement  proce- 
dures. Three  specific  researqli  areas  were 
designated  for  special  attention:  control  of 
motor  vehicle  exhaust,  removal  of  sulfur 
from  fuels,  and  development  of  alr-quaUty 
criteria  for  major  pollutants  to  serve  as 
guidelines  to  control  agencies  In  establishing 
source-emission  limits  and  ambient  alr- 
qualitv  standards.  The  grants  provided  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  developing,  estab- 
lishing, or  Improving  state  or  mimlcipal  air 
pollution  control  programs.  For  comprehen- 
sive regional  programs  the  Federal  share 
could  be  as  much  as  three-fourths.  Only  20% 
of  the  authorization  could  be  spent  for 
grants.  The  abatement  authority  provided  for 
federal  conferences  and  recommendations  in 
cases  of  Interestate  pollution  in  which  local 
agencies  failed  to  act.  If  a  conference  failed 
to  produce  results,  a  hearing  board  could  be 
convened,  and  eventually  the  case  could  be 
taken  to  court,  under  procedures  nearly  the 
same  as  those  for  water  pollution. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965  (PL.  89-272) 
provided  for  Federal  regulation  of  motor 
vehicle  emissions,  authorized  an  expanded 
research  program  and  creation  of  a  Federal 
laboratory,  authorized  Investigation  of  new 
sources  of  pollution,  and  Instituted  a  proce- 
dure for  abating  International  air  pollution. 
In  1966  Congress  authorized  (In  P.L.  89- 
675)  a  $188  mUllon,  three- year  expansion  of 
the  program.  For  the  first  time  grants  were 
authorized  for  operations  of  local  control 
agencies  as  well  as  for  the  estobllshment 
or  Improvement  of  local  programs.  The  leg- 
islation authorized  $46  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  $66  mlUlon  for  1968,  and  $74  million 
for  1969. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967  revamped  the 
whole  program,  however,  providing  a  com- 
plicated procedure  for  Issuance  of  air-qual- 
Ity-control  criteria,  estabUshment  of  atmos- 
pheric areas  and  alr-quallty-control  regions, 
setting  of  standards  and  adoption  of  Imple- 
mentation plans  by  the  sUtes,  and  Federal 
action  only  if  the  states  fall  to  act. 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  In  HEW  has  designated  eight 
atmospheric  areas  covering  the  continental 
United  States  according  to  homogeneity  of 
climate,  meteorology,  and  topography.  Cur- 
rently NAPCA  Is  working  on  designaUng  alr- 
quallty-control  regions,  described  as  Includ- 
ing groups  of  communities.  In  the  same  or 
different  states,  that  share  common  alr-pol- 
lutlon  problems.  The  plan  is  to  designate 
32  such  regions.  The  boundaries  of  regions 
covering  Washington,  D.C..  New  York.  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia  were  the  first  to  be  an- 
nounced. The  regional  boundaries  are  being 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  meteorological  and 
topographical  factctfs,  the  extent  of  urban- 
Industrial  development,  and  Jurisdictional 
factors.  Including  existing  arrangemente  for 
regional  action.  State  and  local  officials  are 
being  consulted  about  the  boundaries  In  a 
series  of  hearings  before  final  acUcn  is  be- 
ing taken  in  each  region. 

NAPCA  Is  also  laboring  on  the  alr-quallty 
criteria,  scientific  descriptive  documents 
about  the  damage  that  a  particular  air  pollu- 
tant does  to  health  and  property.  The  Intent 
is  for  the  states  to  use  the  criteria  In  the 
preparation  of  standards.  Criteria  on  sulfur 
oxides  and  particulates  have  been  published. 
The  1967  Act  authorized  a  total  of  $428.3 
mlUlon  for  the  program.  Including  $125  mU- 
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Ucn  eMTtnarked  for  research  on  fuels.  The 
remaining  $303.3  million  Is  for  operating  ex- 
penses, grants  to  state  and  local  agencies  for 
abatement,  programs,  training,  and  other  re- 
fearcb.  The  research  authorization  was  for 
fiscal  1968-69  while  other  funds  were  au- 
thcrtzed  through  1970.  S.  2276  was  pas«ed  on 
Deo.  5,  1969  to  extend  research  authoriza- 
tion In  the  amount  of  •18.700.000  (or  FY  70 
(PL91-137). 

Another  feature  of  the  1967  Act  requires 
tne  registration  of  fuel  additives  with  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  The  fuel  manufacturer  Is 
required  to  provide  the  name,  range  of  con- 
centration, and  purpose  in  use  of  any  addi- 
tive In  fuel  sold  in  Interstate  commerce.  The 
rcsisiration  requires  the  furnishing  of  In- 
formation on  chemical  crmpositlon  and 
structure,  wl'h  provision  for  protection  of 
trade  secrets.  No  research  relating  to  health 
U  required  as  a  condition  of  regiEiratlon. 
however.  NAPCA  Is  currently  in  the  early 
St  iges  of  Implemei.iing  this  program. 

The  fiscal  1970  budget  request  was  for 
•938  million  to  Implement  the  Air  Quality 
Act.  Of  this  amount,  over  $53  million  was  for 
research,  with  emphasis  on  automoti  e  pol- 
lution, and  the  rest  was  lor  control  programs, 
training,  and  fellowships. 

In  summary,  aside  from  motor- vehicle-ex- 
haust sundards  insatuted  in  1968  and  due 
to  be  stiffened  In  1970.  the  Federal  air  pol- 
lution control  effort  Is  Just  getting  started. 
It  la  following  the  same  pattern  set  by  the 
water  pollution  control  effort,  but  It  la  be- 
hind  In  development   and  expenditures. 

aOLIO    WASTES 

Legislation  and  Program.  The  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965.  Title  II  cf  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  the  same  year,  marks  the  beginning 
cf  Federal  invoUement  In  this  growing  prob- 
lem. Tlie  Act  authorizes  federal  research, 
training  programs,  and  grant  support  for 
demonstration  projects  and  planning  of  state 
and  local  programs.  The  object  cf  the  re- 
aearch  program  Is  to  find  ways  of  disposal 
without  creating  health  hazards  or  environ- 
mental pollution  and  to  recycle  scrap  mate- 
rials Into  production  processes.  The  grant 
program  provides  for  payment  of  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  coet  of  local  demonstration 
projects,  or  three-fourths  in  the  case  of  re- 
gional projects.  Unlike  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, the  Federal  program — so  far —  has 
not  tended  toward  regulation:  this  follows. 
In  part  at  least,  from  the  fact  that  solid 
wastes,  as  opposed  to  air  and  water  pol- 
lutants, are  not  carried  across  state  bound- 
aries by  natural  transport  systenu. 

The  Federal  role,  so  far  limited  completely 
to  support  of  local  and  state  efforts,  is  Jointly 
carried  out  by  the  Departments  of  HEW  and 
Interior.  The  adminlEtration  of  the  program 
rests  with  HEW  and  Is  carried  out  by  the 
Solid  Wastes  Program.  Environmental  Con- 
trol Administration.  Environmental  Health 
Service.  Interior  la  responsible  for  aolld 
wastes  resulting  from  the  extraction,  proc- 
essing, or  utilization  of  minerals  and  foesll 
fuels.  Fiscal  auihorizaiicns — la'er  decreased 
In  appropriations  for  budgetary  reasons — 
were  to  give  HEW  •?  million  in  1966  and  •ZO 
million  by  1969.  Interior  was  authorized  t3 
million  for  the  first  year's  work  and  •IS.d 
million  for  1963.  HEW  Is  spending  moet  of 
Its  funds  on  research  and  development  pro- 
grams and  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  state  and  local  governments.  Included  In 
the  demonstrations  programs  are  new  In- 
cineration technology,  sanitary  landfill  tech- 
niques, rail  haul,  recovery  and  reuse,  and 
composting.  Interior's  work,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  covers  three 
major  categories — municipal  wastes,  tailings, 
and  scrap.  As  Is  the  case  with  HEW.  the  ma- 
jor thrust  of  the  program  Is  In  research  and 
development.  Research  grants  and  contracts 
supplement  and  Bureau's  Internal  work  and 
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are  coordln.-tted  with  the  Solid  Waste  Pro- 
gram of  HEW. 

(Note.— In  the  preparation  of  this  sum- 
mary, extensive  use  has  been  made  of  Fed- 
cral  Pollution  Control  Programs:  Water,  Air, 
and  Solid  Wastes,  written  by  Stanley  E.  Deg- 
ler  and  Sandra  C.  Bloom,  and  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Washington, 
DC  .  In  1969.  To  avoid  cumbersomene^s.  di- 
rect quotations  from  this  text  have  not  been 
Identitled.  though  much  of  the  language 
h.i.s  been  c.>picd  directly.) 
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HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN   IHE  HOUi^E  OF  REPREbENT.\TiVES 
Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  at:e  wlien  it  is  popular  to  talk  about 
guaranteed  income  and  more  opportu- 
nitic"!  for  minorities,  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  at  least  one  minority  family  is 
guaranteeing  their  owti  income.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Emi^idio  Ramos,  of  Swisher  Coimty, 
Tex.,  in  my  district  have  sent  12  of  13 
children  to  college  and  give  away  food 
ircm  their  rarden  to  anyone  who  needs  it. 

An  excellent  article  in  the  February  16. 
1970,  issue  of  the  Amarillo  Daily  News 
outlines  the  accomplishments  of  Uils  re- 
markable family.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  those  who  believe  there 
are  no  cpportimities  for  minority  group 
Americans  to  "pull  themselves  up  by  their 
own  bootstraps." 

1  he  article  follows : 
F.^MHT  PmosPEas  Wmi  Haxa  Wobk 
(By  Doug  Smith) 

HAPfT. — While  some  f.irmers  grumble 
about  the  adversities  that  affect  their  crops 
and  daily  chores,  a  Castro  County  family  has 
stoically  faced  life  and  sought  to  Improve 
their  lot. 

About  15  miles  southwe&t  of  Happy.  In  a 
community  called  Aruey.  live  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emlgdio  Ramos. 

Most  of  their  13  children  now  are  gone 
frsm  home,  but  while  they  were  In  school 
the  family  farmhouse  was  a  hubbub  of  off- 
campus  activity  that  probably  rivaled  many 
small  college  towns. 

For  this  soft-spoken  couple  have  put  a 
dozen  sons  and  d.iughtera  through  colleges 
with  the  proceeds  sifted  from  the  High  Plains 
sell  and  livestock  operations. 

No  sign  hangs  above  the  door  of  the  Ramoa 
hem?  to  tell  visitors  "my  home  is  your  home." 
but  traditional  Latin-American  hospitality 
welcomes  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramos,  both  Texans.  are 
"proud  ^  be  living  In  America  and  to  be 
Am?ricans." 

They  are  Americans — not  hyphenated. 

And  In  them  Is  part  of  the  curious  mixture 
that  perhaps  can  be  found  only  In  America: 
pride  and  humility.  Mexican  culture  and 
modern  education:  and  charitable  feelings 
toward  others,  while  striving  to  be  Inde- 
pendent— to  stand  alone,  unaided  as  Indi- 
viduals. 

They  are  aware  of  bigotry  among  their 
fellow  men.  and  try  to  understand  It  when 
•■.some  poor  Christian  has  lost  his  way." 

Their  two  eldest  daughters  graduated  from 
Shallowater  High  School:  their  next  daughter 
and  three  sons  from  Whlteface  High  School; 
a  daughter  and  a  son.  from  Tulia  High 
School:  and  their  three  youngest  daughters, 
from  Happy  High  School. 

The  youngest  son,  Jesus  "J«Lse"  Ramos,  19, 


•s  a  -cnior  student  at  Happy  High  School, 
v.hcre  as  tailback  and  fullback,  he  has 
lettered  for  three  years  on  the  Cowboys'  foot- 
ball team. 

We'ghing  188  pounds  "dripping  wet."  Jes<>e 
al.o  lettered  three  years  In  track,  running  the 
m'.le  and  sprints  relays  and  the  open  quarter 
m  le. 

He  pltrhc?;  and  plays  third  base  in  the  Babe 
R.i'h  Lrnjjuc  of  Happy. 

As  Is  the  family  custom.  Jesse  plans  to  go 
en  to  college  and  "probably  be  an  engineering 
ir.!".Jor.  ma^be  a  teacher." 

"I'm  luidecldcd  right  now."  Jesse  said,  "but 
I  might  try  to  play  footb.ill  somewhere  .  .  . 
Tr- as   Tech   cf   Eul    Ross." 

If  he  follows  In  the  footsteps  of  his  sibling*. 
Jcs  e  will  wind  up  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
and  probably  a  mn<^ter's  degree,  although  his 
f.ither  left  'chool  In  the  eighth  grade  because 
he  "had  to  get  out  and  plow." 

"Those  were  the  depression  years,  you  re- 
rncm*?cr."  Ramos  said. 

But  he  has  taken  night  courses  and  cnr- 
re.spcndence  courses.  Although  he  gained  It 
"the  hard  way."  Ramos  believes  he  has  the 
equivalent  of  a  two-ye.ir  college  levcl-educa- 
ticn. 

Tlie  56  year-old  farmer  has  taught  eon- 
x-er.atlcnal  Spanish  In  free  adult  night  edu- 
cr.t:on  courccs  for  th?  past  20  years  In  Austin, 
Levelland.  Tulia.  Plalnvlew  and  Happy. 

His  students,  "mostly  Anglos."  have  In- 
cluded bankers,  doctors  and  nurses  and  to- 
taled a.<i  mnny  as  70  In  a  single  class. 

Rnmos  plans  to  start  a  new  class  this 
month  In  the  H.ippy  Community  Center. 

Ser..ng  as  a  teacher  without  pay  Is  part  of 
his   "good  neighbor"  policy.  Ramos  sold. 

The  produce  from  his  five-acre  vegetable 
g\rden  arc  often  given  as  a  friendly  gesture, 
too. 

Part  of  the  662-acre  farm  that  the  Ramos 
family  leases  from  Pete  McParland,  who  lives 
nearby.  Is  used  yearly  to  raise  okra.  black- 
eyed  peas,  pinto  beans,  watermelons,  toma- 
toes, corn,  turnips  and  peppers. 

"It's  for  ourselves  and  neighbors,  too." 
Ramos  said. 

"I  always  put  an  ad  on  the  radio  to  come 
and  get  it.  It's  free.  Some  people  even  come 
from  Amarillo. 

"Do  you  know  we  can  grow  70  tons  of 
tomatoes  per  acre? 

"I've  had  people  tell  me  I'm  crazy."  Ramos 
said,  "that  you  can't  grow  tomatoes  In  this 
country. 

"One  man  told  me  'they'll  grow  for  you. 
but  not  for  me.' "  he  said,  describing  some 
of  the  two-pound  tomatoes  he  has  grown. 

The  rest  of  the  land  Is  put  to  good  use, 
with  400  acres  being  Irrigated.  Here  he  raises 
mllo,  wheat,  and  soybans. 

"We've  been  hailed  out  too  many  times." 
said  the  persistent  farmer.  "Tou  can't  depend 
on  crops  alone.  You've  got  to  have  a  lot  of 
stock,  too." 

Part  of  the  farm  serves  as  dry-land  pas- 
tures for  about  120  steers,  and  a  place  to 
keep  40  to  50  Hampshire  hogs,  he  said. 

"Somebody  will  ask  me  how  I  keep  the  kids 
In  school."  Ramos  said.  "If  you  put  them 
to  work  doing  chores  around  the  place  Sat- 
urday afternoons,  they're  ready  to  go  to 
school  Monday  morning." 

Son  Jesse  doesn't  agree  much  with  the 
Idea,  but  said.  "I  guess  he  does  It  anyway 
most  of  the  time." 

Like  his  older  brothers  did  In  the  past, 
Jesse  helps  out. 

"Whenever  there's  much  to  do  In  the  sum- 
mer. I  always  work  around  the  farm — Just 
drive  the  tractor,  feed  the  pigs — something 
like  that."  Jesse  said. 

"Somebody's  going  to  read  that,  and  they're 
not  going  to  believe  you."  his  father  Joked. 

But  what  about  all  the  problems  of  put- 
ting 13  children  through  high  school,  col- 
lege or  a  university? 

"Some  of  it  haa  been  expensive,"  Ramos 
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admitted,  saying  that  It  coet  about  •2,000 
to  JS.OOO  per  student. 

"Except  for  a  •2.000  scholarship,  the  rest 
came  from  Momma  and  Daddy,"  Ramos  said. 
"It  cost  around  •35.000  over  a  period  of 
18  years,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Ramos?  She's  proud  of  her  children. 
"They  should  never  stop  when  they  grad- 
uate from  high  school."  she  said  In  Spanish 
to  her  husband. 

And  Juana  and  Emlgdio.  who  "have  had 
lou  of  experience  at  raising  children." 
proudly  reflected  back  to  when  their  eldest 
daughter,  then  an  honor  student  at  Shallo- 
water High  School,  started  the  trend  by  win- 
ning a  four-year  •2,000  scholarship. 

Now  Mrs.  Maria  Ellis,  iin  elementary  school 
teacher  at  Las  Cruces.  N.M.,  the  daughter  re- 
ceived her  B.A.  degree  from  Texas  Tech  and 
her  M.A.  at  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Her  Bister,  Mrs  Marcellna  Harrel.  a  teacher 
at  Pasadena.  Tex  .  got  her  MA.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  after  getting  her  B  A. 
degree  at  Texas  Tech. 

Miss  Ventura  Ramos,  now  Sister  Marin 
Juanlta.  teaches  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Con- 
vent in  Phoenix.  Ariz.  A  graduate  of  Texas 
Tech.  she  Is  working  on  her  master's  degree. 
Ysldoro  Ramos,  employed  In  computer  en- 
gineering with  International  Business  Ma- 
chines (IBM)  at  Dallas,  attended  South 
Plains  CoUege  at  Levelland  before  obtaining 
his  engineering  degree  while  serving  with 
the  U.S.  Army  In  Germany. 

Emlgdio  Ramos  Jr.  attended  South  Plains 
College,  received  his  B.A.  degree  at  Texas 
ChrUtlan  University  and  Is  working  on  his 
master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Juan  Ramos  Is  a  high-salaried  employe 
with  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  Birmingham.  Mich., 
where  he  supervises  overseas  shipments  of 
all  farm  ImplemenU.  A  graduate  of  Texas 
Tech.  he  also  graduated  from  the  American 
Institute  for  Foreign  Trade  at  Phoenix. 

Another  daughter.  Mrs.  Franclsca  Zavala, 
is  studying  for  her  B.A.  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  at  Seattle. 

Miss  Petra  Ramos  Is  a  senior  student  at 
Texas  Tech. 

A  younger  brother.  Jose  Ramos,  now  serv- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Army  at  Ft.  Sill.  Okla.. 
attended  FoothllU  Junior  College  at  San 
Jose.  Calif.,  before  entering  the  service. 

Mrs.  Lupe  DIaa,  a  senior  at  West  Texas 
State  University,  and  Miss  Flora  Ramos,  a 
sophomore  there,  are  both  majoring  In  nurs- 
ing education. 

The  youngest  daughter.  Miss  Irene  Ramos, 
attended  the  University  of  Mexico  at  Mexico 
City  and  Is  now  employed  as  a  key-punch 
trainee  with  IBM  at  Dallas 

That  leaves  only  yotmg  Jesse  b:  ck  home, 
going  to  Happy  High  School  and  thinking 
about  college. 

Aren't  things  kind  of  quiet  now  that  most 
of  the  children  are  away? 

"You  bet."  Ramos  said.  "Once  In  awhile 
I  feel  real  lonesome  because  they're  gone. 
We  get  dally  long-distance  calls  from  some 
of  the  children,  though." 
Collect? 

"No,  they%e  got  more  money  than  we've 
got,"  the  farmer  said. 

Emlgdio  Ramos  has  heard  about  plans  to 
create  a  School  of  Agriculture  at  WTSU. 

"If  I  wasn't  56  years  old,  I  would  go  to 
WT  and  study  farming  methods,"  Ramos 
said. 

"Here's  the  way  I  feel  about  agriculture." 
he  said.  "It's  one  of  the  greatest  things  on 
earth. 

"Whatever  you  grow  or  make,  it's  God's 
gift."  Ramos  said.  "You  don't  take  It  away 
from  anybody." 

His  son,  Juan,  at  Birmingham,  looked  back 

at  his  early  days  at  home  and  paid  tribute 

to  his  parents. 

"They  encouraged  i».  but  never  pushed. 

"We  did  It  for  them  in  a  way.  The  worst 
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thing  would  have  been  to  let  them  down," 
Juan  said. 

"You  can  Imagine  nine  or  10  kids  filing 
out  of  the  hovise  to  try  and  catch  the  school 
bus." 

"Mom?  She's  kind  of  Uke  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar    She's  been  through  a  lot. 

"More  than  anything  else  she  gave  us  faith 
and  courage."  Juan  said.  "Just  doing  her 
singing  and  tending  the  younger  kids." 

"My  Dad  Is  a  very  remarkable  Man,"  said 
Juan.  telUng  how  his  father  faced  trying 
times  in  the  past. 

"One  year  we  had  a  crop  Just  looking 
beautiful   with   Uie   cotton   coming  up. 

"In  five  or  ten  minutes  everything  was 
wiped  ovit  by  one  of  those  sudden,  summer 
hailstorms."  Juan  recalled. 

"A  neighbor  came  by  to  sj-mpathlze  and 
see  if  he  could  help,  but  my  Dad  could  not 
complain  about  his  problem  to  others. 

"He  Just  took  It  In  stride."  Juan  said.  "He 
was  luiwllUng  to  burden  others  with  his 
problems. 

"Somehow  we  always  made  out,"  Juan  said. 
"Sometimes  we  ate  beans  all  winter  and  the 
pumpkins  I  used  to  plant." 

"Christmas  at  home  was  always  close  to 
my  heart."  the  faraway  son  said.  "When  a 
family  has  13  kids  you  don't  get  new  gifts 
every  year." 

Juan  told  of  hand-me-down  gifts  and  of 
wrapping  old  shoes  to  give  over  again. 

"The  pair  of  shoes  you  wore  the  week  be- 
fore, you  would  get  on  Christmas  Eve  Just 
so  there  would  be  something  under  the 
tree." 

Yes,   young   Juan   and   his   brothers   and 
sisters  are  proud  of  their  mother  and  father. 
Maybe  they  have  a  right  to  hold  their 
own  beads  high,  too. 
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President  Nixon  has  pointed  the  di- 
rection. 

By  tightening  and  redirecting  the 
formula  for  aUocating  Federal  money, 
we  will  put  the  money  where  the  trou- 
ble Is  and  effectively  move  against  pol- 
lution. 


TIMBER    GRAB   BILL 


A    NEW   FORMULA   FOR   ALLOTING 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  STATES 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  IS,  1970 

Mrs.  REID  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past,  the  Federal  program  for  award- 
ing money  to  States  and  cities  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants 
has  been  criticized  as  a  "shotgim"  ap- 
proach. 

Under  existing  formula.  Federal  funds 
are  allotted  to  States  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  per  capita  income.  This 
arrangement  simply  has  not  put  the 
money  where  the  principal  water  pollu- 
tion control  needs  are. 

These  needs  are  primarily  in  the  heavily 
industrialized,  heavily  populated  States 
of  the  Northeast,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
surroimding  area,  and  on  the  west  coast. 

A  new  formula  is  required  to  meet 
these  needs.  The  President  recognizes 
this  and  has  asked : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
have  greater  flexibility  in  placing  water 
pollution  control  funds  where  the  great- 
est needs  exist. 

That  the  allocation  formula  be  re- 
formed to  give  a  positive  incentive  to 
States  to  adopt  a  matching  system  of 
grants. 

That  the  time  taken  for  allocating  Fed- 
eral fimds  be  cut  to  12  months  from 
the  present  18  months. 

That  the  States  develop  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  plans  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  Federal  assistance. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  facts  in  the  continuing 
consideration  of  H.R.  12025  is  that  some 
observers  in  the  heart  of  the  timber 
country  are  making  known  their  distrust 
of  the  bill.  There  is  a  realization  that 
communities  which  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  Forest  Service  timber  will,  in  the 
long  run,  be  jeopardized  by  such  a  hasty 
rewriting  of  basic  forest  policy. 

In  Medford,  Oreg. — a  liunber  industry 
center— the  Medford  MaU  Tribune  puts 
it  plainly: 

This  bin  is  Just  the  newest  gimmick  in  the 
age-old  game  of  "cut-out-and-get-out"  no 
matter  hew  It  U  dressed  up  with  Up-servlce 
to  stistalned  yields  and  allowable  cuu. 

The  author  of  the  editorial  Is  Eric  W. 
Allen,  Jr.,  whose  familiarity  with  Ore- 
gon's forest  resources  wsis  recognized  In 
his  appointment  to  the  Forest  Service's 
Rogue  River  National  Forest  Advisory 
Council,  and  to  the  Interior  Department's 
O  and  C  Lands  Advisory  Board,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  member  since  1961  and  of 
which  he  was  chairman  in  1969. 

Mr.  Allen  siuns  up  the  issue  on  which 
Members  will  have  to  decide: 

There  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways  to 
do  things.  A  carefully  planned,  well-thought- 
out  approach  to  increasing  timber  harvest 
through  intensified  management,  with  more 
money  to  make  It  possible,  Is  one  thing.  A 
crash  program  to  force  the  Forest  Service  to 
acquiesce  in  the  rape  of  the  forests  Is  some- 
thing else. 

I  commend  this  perceptive  editorial  to 

the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 

that   it   appear   at   this   point   in   the 

Record:  _ 

I'iMBEX   Grab  Bill— n 

(On  Thursday,  Feb.  5,  the  National  For- 
est Timber  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1969  was  due  for  a  vote  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  at  the  last  minute 
was  wlthdrawan  from  the  calendar  In  what 
was  Interpreted  as  a  victory  for  conserva- 
tion forces,  in  that  supporters  of  the  bUl 
doubted  they  had  the  votes  to  pass  It.  It 
may  come  up  for  another  vote  the  last 
week  In  February.  If  It  does,  and  U  passed. 
It  still  must  go  to  the  Senate.) 

Three  letters  on  this  page  today  take  the 
editor  to  task  for  hU  opppostlon  to  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Timber  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1969. 

Two  of  the  letters  are  signed  "Comerva- 
tlonlst."  They  are  from  George  E.  Knowles, 
district  forester  for  the  Industrial  Forestry 
Association,  and  MarUn  Cralne,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Southern  Oregon  Timber  In- 
dustries Association.  (The  latter  USED  to  be 
called  the  Southern  Oregon  Conservation  and 
Tree  Farm  Association.  Should  that  name- 
change  tell  us  something?) 

In  response  to  Mr.  Knowles  question,  yes. 
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we  have  read  the  bill,  and  will  quote  por- 
tions of  It: 

Section  a  ...  It  Is  necessary  to  Increase 
iubstantlally  the  timber  yield  Irani  the  com- 
mercial forest  land  of  the  Nation  Including 
that  In  the  National  PoresU:  .  .  .  through  In- 
tenslfled  development  and  management, 
such  land  Is  capable  of  producing  a  sub- 
rtantially  increased  yield:  .  .  .  that  Increased 
annual  harvests  from  Natlon.U  Fore  t  com- 
mercial forest  land  may  be  permitted  under 
sound  conservation  principles  on  the  basl^ 
of  short-range  accomplishments  to  long  as 
long-r.inge  goals  are  assured. . . . 

Section  7  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
.  .  ,  shall  Imreedl.itely  est.ibllsh  programs  to 
carry  out  the  policy  and  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  shall  apeclflcally — 

( 1 1  develop  Into  optimum  timber  produc- 
tivity as  soon  as  possible  the  National  Forest 
commercial  Umberlands:  and 

(2)  revise  the  allowable  annual  harvesting 
rates  In  National  Forests  to  take  Into  account 
(A)  rotation  ages  estimated  to  be  appropriate 
for  markets  and  technology  at  the  expected 
time  of  harvest,  (B)  the  need  for  and  bene- 
ftu  from  use  of  High  level  current  harvest 
rates  options  available  within  sustained  yield 
llmiutlons.  and  (C>  Increased  Umber  yields 
which  will  result  from  application  of  the 
measures  authorized  ...  as  rapidly  as  possible 
after  such  measures  have  been  undertaken: 
Provided.  That  appropriate  reduction  In  al- 
lowable harvesting  rates  will  be  made  If 
planned  measures  are  not  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished. ... 

We  have  quoted  only  the  most  objection- 
able featxures  of  the  bill;  we  have  also  added 
the  emphasis. 

Any  careful  reading  of  these  excerpts  will 
reveal  at  least  four  things : 

1.  The  forest  products  industry  is  In  a 
tearing  hurry  to  get  as  much  timber  off  the 
National  Forest  lands  as  possible,  and  as  soon 
aa  possible; 

3  The  Industry  displays  hardly  a  care  In 
the  world  for  any  uses  of  the  forests  other 
than  logging  (such  as  hunting,  fishing,  camp- 
ing, watershed  management,  and  so  on): 

3.  Many  of  the  measures  advocated  to  make 
Increased  allowable  cuts  possible  are  largely 
unproven.  as  the  explicit  language  of  the 
bill  makes  abundantly  clear; 

4.  "Forest  commercial  tlmberlands"  means 
everything  not  already  set  aside  for  other 
purposes,  whether  or  not  It  may  be  desirable 
to  do  so  In  the  futtue. 

The  Forest  Service  is  now  empowered  to 
put  Into  effect  all  the  intensified  manage- 
ment practices  called  for  In  the  bill.  All  It 
lacks  la  the  money  to  do  It. 

We  have  said  before  we  would  favor  In- 
creased funds  for  these  purposes.  We  have 
also  said  that  It  Is  evident  that  allowable  cuts 
can  be  safely  Increased  somewhat  If  these 
practices  are  employed. 

But  this  bill  goes  far  beyond  this.  Mr. 
Knowles  states  that  this  bill  does  not  change 
the  Forest  Services  operating  philosophy. 
Who  Is  he  kidding?  The  entire  thrust  of  the 
bill  Is  on  "substantial"  Increases,  "as  soon 
as  possible."  "short-range"  benefits,  "ex- 
pected" harvests,  "high  level"  yields. 

Would  not  any  forest  administrator  In  his 
right  mind,  faced  with  this  kind  of  mandate, 
knock  himself  out  to  sell  timber  and  do 
it  m  a  crashing  hurry? 

It  Is  not  the  Forest  Service  personnel  we 
distrust — far  from  It.  We  know  them  to  be  a 
dedicated  lot  of  men,  men  who  are  Increas- 
ingly sensitive  to  the  validity  and  necessity 
of  multiple  use  management — Including,  In 
more  and  more  areas,  such  things  as  scenery, 
wilderness  and  water  quality 

No — the  ones  we  distrust  are  the  promoters 
of  this  gigantic  timber  grab,  whether  they 
sign  themselves  as  conservationists  or  some- 
thing else. 

It  Is  to  our  friend  John  Deller.back's  dls- 
crdlt  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
b^Uided  to  the  real  purposes  of  this  bill 
through  bla  natural  concern  for  the  health 
cf  the  Industry. 
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But  the  health  of  the  Industry  should  not 
be  served  at  the  expense  of  the  forest  re- 
source. This  bin  Is  Just  the  newest  gimmick 
In  the  age-old  game  of  "cut-out-and-get- 
out,"  no  matter  how  It  is  dressed  up  with 
lip-service  to  sustained  yields  and  allow- 
able cuts. 

A  few  simple  amendments  a-ould  make  the 
bin  aceept.ible  to  conservatlcn-mlnded  peo- 
ple. The  decision  to  pre.ss  ahead  with  It  In 
Ita  present  form  ended  with  a  Justifiable 
rebuff.  Wh.»t  will  hr.ppen  now  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Mr.  Craln  finds  our  opposition  contrary  to 
our  "customary  liberal  vle«-s  of  public  re- 
rponslbillty."  When  It  comes  to  conservation, 
Mr.  Crain,  we're  Just  as  conservative  as  you 
cm  get.  Those  forests  belong  to  us— all  of 
us — and  to  our  grandchildren,  too. 

There  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways  to 
do  things.  A  cirefuUy  planned,  well-thought- 
out  approach  to  Increasing  timber  harvest 
through  Inten.sined  management,  with  more 
money  to  make  It  possible.  Is  one  thing.  A 
crash  program  to  force  the  Forest  Service  to 
acquiesce  In  the  rape  of  the  forests  is  some- 
tiiing  else. 

We  suggest  the  lumber  Industry  peddle  Its 
credibility  gap  elsewhere. 


February  ^4,  1970 


SIGNALS  "TASK  FORCE"  LOOKS  AT 
OIL  IMPORTS  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  include  an  Interesting  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Oil  Daily  on  February 
2,  1970,  written  by  the  president  of  Sig- 
nal Oil  Ic  Gas  Co.,  Mr.  F.  D.  Lortscher.  I 
thinlL  that  Mr.  Lortscher's  description  of 
how  a  task  force  Is  selected  is  hilarious, 
and  deserves  wide  circulation. 

The  article  follows: 
Signal's  "Task  Fobc«"  Looks  at  Oil  Imports 
Paocaaii 
<By  F.  D.  Lortscher) 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  you're  looking 
for  an  answer  to  a  problem  la  to  appoint  a 
committee,  a  task  force.  That's  Just  what  we 
did.  Of  course  you  have  to  chooee  people  who 
will  look  at  the  problem  objectively. 

Our  Number  I  choice  was  Jesse  who,  among 
other  duties,  serves  coffee  to  Signal's  execu- 
tives. Then  Louise,  our  chief  cook.  Next  we 
picked  Pete,  who  runs  our  parking  lot.  We 
added  Earl,  he's  In  charge  of  building  se- 
curity. We  had  no  choice  but  to  use  Grant 
who  washes  the  windows  and  Pat  abo 
changes  light  bulbs  Of  course,  the  commit- 
tee needed  Henry,  our  gardener  Finally,  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Task  Force  we  ap- 
pointed our  friendly  cafeteria  cashier,  Mar- 
garet. 

We  wanted  people  with  no  direct  Involve- 
ment In  the  Issues  to  be  weighed  so  they 
could  remain  detached. 

There  has  been  no  official  report  from  the 
Task  Force  yet,  but  there  have  been  a  couple 
of  leaks  from  reliable  sources.  Several  com- 
mittee members  are  said  to  be  recommending 
that  oil  companies  give  their  producU  away, 
that  additional  profits  are  not  necessary  since 
all  money  Is  made  through  tax  loopholes. 

Another  leak  says  they  will  recommend 
the  closing  of  service  stations  in  certain 
beach  cities  on  the  Weat  Coast  until  the 
people  in  those  towns  can  get  back  on  their 
feet  agalns. 

There  will  be  a  reported  demand  from  one 
member  for  an  end  to  controls  on  Spanish 
Onions  which  he  allegedly  enjoys  so  much  on 
his  chill  ccn  came.  He  believes  that  oil  In- 
terests In  Spain  are  behind  an  embargo. 


Scores  of  company  engineers,  geologists 
and  economists  have  testified  before  the 
committee,  but  It  Is  said  that  their  com- 
ments have  been  dismissed  by  five  of  the 
seven  members.  As  one  reportedly  s.ild,  "I 
never  thought  much  of  the  company  any- 
way. I  think  the  government  should  run  all 
businesses.  This  is  a  good  time  to  help  me 
get  my  way." 

Docs  what  you've  read  so  far  sound  In- 
credible? Well,  It  Is  not  as  way  out  as  it 
might  seem  In  fact  It's  quite  similar  to 
what's  hapi>enlng  to  the  oil  Industry  today. 
We  must  add  here  not  to  Signal  OH  and  Oas 
Company.  That  committee  wasn't  for  real, 
but  those  people  svire  are.  and  they  do  a  lot 
more  on  their  Jobs  than  the  things  we  men- 
tioned. If  we  didn't  know  them  as  well  as 
we  do  and  think  as  much  of  them  as  we  do 
we  wouldn't  be  able  to  kid  them  as  we  did. 
But  the  point  is,  and  we're  sure  thoj^e 
folks  we  mentioned  understand,  they  have 
not  had  practical  experience  In  the  business 
end  of  petroleum  We  think  when  you  want 
an  answer  to  a  question  you  go  to  someone 
who  knows  the  subject. 

Recently,  President  Nixon  appointed  a 
Cabinet  "Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls 
to  look  Into  the  quota  system,  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  him.  This  was  all  well  and 
good.  In  fact.  It  was  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  representing  our  Industry  who  had 
asked  the  President  to  look  Into  the  mat- 
ter!!! They  wanted  him  to  have  a  serious 
review  undertaken  on  the  system! 

These  are  the  men  whose  background  gave 
them  their  "Insight "  Into  the  problems  In 
the  field  of  petroleum.  As  Executive  Direc- 
tor, there  was  a  professor  from  Harvard  Law 
School.  We  always  wondered  how  really  In- 
terested he  was  In  the  "problem"  as  several 
times  he  Indicated  that  he  couldn't  wait  to 
get  back  to  teaching. 

The  Task  Force  Chairman's  background 
Included  an  education  at  Princeton  and  a 
career  steeped  In  Industrial  Relations.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  had  the  follow- 
ing professional  backgrounds:  a  lawyer  who 
studied  at  Colgate;  an  accountant  who  stud- 
led  at  Columbia:  a  banker  who  went  to  Rut- 
gers; a  Brigadier  General  who  learned  his 
economics  at  Oxford;  a  gentleman  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  when  he  died  aa  a  state 
senator  and  has  been  In  politics  ever  since; 
and  a  man  who  quit  school  to  go  out  and 
make  a  fortune  In  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion. 

We  do  not  mean  to  "knock"  any  of  the 
backgrounds  of  these  men.  There's  not  a 
thing  In  the  world  wrong  with  them  They 
are  all  fine  men,  indeed  all  but  one  Is  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  But  we 
do  question  their  Interest  In  petroleum  and 
their  understanding  of  lu  role  In  our  coun- 
try's and  the  free  world's  defense.  Several 
had  the  reputation  for  being  antl-oll  to 
begin  with. 

We  don't  say  they  went  In  with  their 
minds  made  up,  but  this  Task  Force  cer- 
tainly approached  lu  work  from  a  strange 
point  of  view.  It  openly  hunted  out  ways 
to  relax  Import  controls.  It  was  harsh  in 
Its  language  towards  what  It  called  "high 
domestic  oil  prices  "  and  "Its  heavy  costs  to 
the  nation."  Yet  this  Is  the  group  that 
should  in  all  fairness  hand  the  President  an 
accurate,  balanced  report  with  equitable 
and  workable  recommendations  on  which  to 
base  the  nation's  oil  policy. 

How  is  this  report  being  put  together? 
Our  Harvard  law  professor,  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  the  Industry,  put  together  a  staff. 
The  staff's  knowledge  of  oil  economics  Is 
limited  to  what  they  have  read  about  the 
Industry,  mainly  what  academic  critics  have 
written  on  the  basis  of  pure  theory  without 
any  practical  experience. 

Since  his  staff  is  biased  toward  free  trade 
and  biased  against  the  oil  Industry,  it  puts 
the  industry  In  a  fairly  hopeless  position. 
Sure  papers  were  submitted  to  the  staff,  but 
the  key  cabinet  members  did  not  have  time 
to  read  them.  So  the  staff  summarized  the 
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industry  papers  and  passed  summaries  to 
the  Task  Force  slanted  to  their  pwn  bias. 
We  can't  expect  the  Task  Force  to  go  back 
und  read  tons  of  original  papers  so  they  wlU 
probably  do  what  the  staff  recommends. 

Vice  President  Agnew  recently  criticized 
the  networks  for  what  he  said  was  the  grant- 
ing of  preferential  treatment  to  the  polltl- 
ciilly  Uberal  point  of  view.  It  has  certainly 
been  true  with  the  petroleum  Industry  with 
DemocraUc  Sens.  Ted  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setu,  Edmund  Muskle  Of  Maine,  William 
Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  and  John  Pastore  of 
Rhode  Island  as  leading  members  of  our 
vocal  critics.  Their  faces  and  voices  have 
constantly  come  into  the  nation's  living 
rooms.  We  can  remember  Senator  Pastore 
shouting,  "The  (oil  import)  system  reeks 
and  la  ripe  for  change.  The  Industry  should 
know  that  this  Is  a  time  for  consumer 
revolt!" 

Consumer  revolt?  Against  an  Industry 
which  has  continually  produced  a  superior 
product  at  no  increase  in  consumer  prices? 
Against  an  Industry  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  bettering  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing? Someone's  got  to  be  klddlngl  If  you 
don't  count  the  taxes  put  on  gasoline.  It  coste 
five  cents  a  gallon  less  than  it  did  45  years 
ago  I  We  would  be  Interested  In  learning  of 
any  other  major  Industry  which  can  match 
that  record.  (By  the  way,  those  taxea  on 
motor  fuel  generate  revenue  at  the  rate  of 
one  million  dollars  an  hour!  The  total  for 
1969  was  around  $9  billion  more  than  the 
revenue  derived  from  any  other  commodity 
In  this  country!) 

Five  cents  a  gallon  less  .  .  .  how  does  that 
compare  with  other  prices  and  costs  these 
days?  Like,  for  Instance,  salaries  of  Senators. 
They  recently  voted  themselves  a  raise  in 
pay  from  •30.000  to  »42,500  a  year!  !  !  Thafa 
more  than  a  41  percent  Increase.  And  what 
was  It  they  said  about  inflation?  About  keep- 
ing wage  Increases  to  something  like  six 
percent?  It  seems  their  motto  Is  "do  as  we 
■ay,  not  as  we  do."  Yes,  let's  have  a  con- 
Bvimer  revolt,  but  let's  be  fair  and  not  cloud 
the  Issues  with  propaganda  against  Just  the 
petroleum  Industry,  an  Industry  which  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

It's  been  said  the  oil  industry  Is  privileged, 
that  It  Is.  In  essence,  getting  a  government 
subeldy  ttirough  oil  Import  controls.  That  Is 
not  true  but  even  If  It  were,  how  do  we  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  our  government  sub- 
sidised farmers  to  the  tune  of  $393  miUion 
last  year?  And  that  tass  million  was  only  the 
amount  going  to  farmers  who  got  payments 
of  more  than  $25,000  each!  I  !  We  haven't 
even  Included  the  "small"  farmers. 

We  hear  constant  senatorial  speeches  about 
the  nation's  poor  who  have  to  go  to  bed  at 
night  hungry.  Then  why  are  we  paylixg  out 
these  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
farmers  not  to  plant  crops?  Why  do  we  order 
tons  of  food  thrown  away  each  year?  If  the 
government  really  wanU  to  help  the  people, 
why  not  knock  out  supports  on  every  com- 
modity. The  facta  are  that  most  petroleum 
product  prices  are  not  more,  but  less  than 
they  were  46  years  ago.  with  import  controls 
which  have  contributed  to  the  vitality  of 
all   branches   of   the   petroleum   industry. 

It's  time  the  oil  industry  fought  back.  The 
old  Image  of  the  millionaire  with  money 
sticking  out  of  his  pockets,  wearing  a  ten- 
pallon  hat.  standing  by  his  oil  wells  went  out 
of  style  30  years  ago.  Just  as  did  the  image 
of  the  railroad  tycoon.  But  It  is  still  being 
used  by  politicians  who  seemingly  hope  for 
government  controls  of  business  and  prices. 
They  ssem  to  think  this  Inaage  makes  good 
copy.  The  fact  that  it  Is  not  true  today 
doesn't  bother  them  one  lota.  It's  not  how 
you  play  the  game  as  long  as  you  win.  The 
fact  that  petroleum  companies  had  an  aver- 
age return  on  net  worth  for  the  past  ten 
years  less  than  that  Of  all  manufacturing 
companies  doesn't  seem  to  enter  into  the 
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picture  at  all.  Profits  in  petroleiun  are  not 
excessive.  In  fact,  they  are  under  most  other 
major  Industries. 

Instead  of  passing  on  higher  costs  to  con- 
sumers, they  have  been  absorbed  by  the  oil 
companies.  Tow  many  other  Indtistrles  today 
can  make  that  stotement?  Like  we  said.  It's 
time  we  shouted  back.  The  President  can  af- 
ford to  keep  a  "soft  voice."  His  Job  Is  not  at 
stake.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  In  the 
oil  industry  don't  have  that  same  assurance. 
If  the  people  of  this  nation  were  presented 
the  facts,  they'd  be  able  to  see  through  this 
political  smokescreen. 

The  subject  Is  Immense,  but  we  shall  be 
as  brief  as  possible,  at  least  try  to  cover  the 
major  points  on  whey  we  have  an  Oil  Import 
Control  Program  and  what  will  happen  If 
it  is  tossed  out.  And  one  of  the  latest  "leaks" 
Is  that  the  reconunendatlon  of  the  Presl- 
denUal  Task  Force  will  be  to  scuttle  it.  to 
desert  the  ship,  to  let  It  sink.  Before  we 
drown  let's  look  at  what's  happened. 

Not  too  long  after  World  War  II,  crude 
from  the  rich  oil  fields  of  South  America  and 
the  Middle  East  began  to  come  Into  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  small  amount  at  first, 
then  with  the  Jumbo  tankers  It  really  started 
to  "pour"  In. 

The  government  and  most  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  were  concerned.  It  wouldn't  be  long 
before  these  unlimited  low-cost  imports 
would  economically  force  closure  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  oil  wells  In  the  United  States. 
Once  they  were  shut-in.  It  would  be  Impossi- 
ble to  return  most  of  them  to  production. 
The  result  would  be  that  at  least  one-third  of 
America's  crude  oil  reserves  could  be  lost 
forever. 

There  was  an  even  greater  problem:  the 
effect  on  the  nation's  security.  Security  is 
something  we  Americans  think  is  worth 
keeping  and  fighting  for.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  become  dependent  on  foreign  crude — 
as   England,    France.   Germany   and   Japan 

are this  country  covild  become  vulnerable 

in  many  ways.  In  peace  or  war. 

In  July.  1954.  President  Elsenhower  estab- 
lished an  Advisory  Committee  on  Energy 
suppUes  and  Resources  which  recommended 
that  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  and 
to  insure  "orderly  Industrial  growth,"  im- 
ports of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
be  limited  to  a  fixed  proportion  of  domestic 
crude  oil  production. 

Three-fourths  of  the  energy  that  powers 
and  lubricates  American  Industry  eame 
from  petroleum  hydrocarbons.  Armies,  navies 
and  Indvistry  succeed  depending  on  the  avail- 
ability of  oU.  The  threat  to  national  security 

was  obvious.  

Then  came  the  1956  Suez  Crisis.  The  canal 
was  blocked  cutting  off  supplies  of  vital  pe- 
troleum. Overnight,  Europe  was  thrown  Into 
panic.  Only  by  a  fantastic  effort  viras  the  U.S. 
oil  industry  able  to  supply  the  oil  and  pre- 
vent even  wilder  mUltary  adventures  from 
taking  place  in  the  Middle  East. 

Subsequent  Congressional  Investigations, 
hearings  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, and  study  by  the  President's  "Special 
Cabinet  Committee  to  Investigate  Crude  Oil 
Imports"  prompted  the  President  In  July. 
1957  to  establish  a  program  of  voluntary  con- 
trols on  the  level  of  crude  oil  Imports. 

The  Suez  Crisis  was  an  eye  opener  for  a  lot 
of  people.  It  added  weight  to  a  growing  prob- 
lem. In  February,  1959,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  ad- 
vised the  Prefiident  that  the  level  of  oil  Im- 
ports was  stlU  adversely  affecting  domestic 
exploration  and  development,  and  therefore, 
threatening  to  Impair  the  national  security. 
As  a  result.  President  Elsenhower  Issued  a 
Presidential  Proclamation  on  March  10,  1959, 
establishing  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol Program. 

That  policy  has  been  In  effect  to  this  day. 
It  'llmUfi  oil  Imports  to  whatever  amount  Is 
required  to  supplement  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  still  be  .nble  to  foster  growth  of  a 
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strong  domestic  oil  industry,  capable  of  ex- 
ploring for  and  developing  new  domestic  re- 
serves." Of  our  total  supply  today,  about  22 
percent  Is  Imported  crude  and  products, 
mostly  going  to  the  East  Coast. 

CerUlnly  the  program  gete  more  compli- 
cated than  this,  but  a  policy  of  controls  has 
enabled  our  nation  to  promote  a  strong 
viable  domestic  oil  Industry  and  has,  thereby, 
avoided  dependency  on  foreign  oil  supply. 
Under  this  policy  the  United  States  Is  flex- 
ible and  can  balance  Its  requirements  be- 
tween domesUc  and  foreign  sources  in  order 
to  maintain  a  viable  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

No  other  major  Industrial  nation  In  the 
free  world  has  this  option.  Only  Russia  has 
it  In  the  Communist  world.  To  determine 
whether  or  not  the  U.S.  policy  is  correct,  we 
need  only  ask  ourselves  what  England  or 
France  or  Germany  or  Japan  would  do  If 
nature  had  given  them  this  option.  (It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  Australia,  which  also 
has  the  option  of  choosing  between  domestic 
and  foreign  suppliers,  has  adopted  a  control 
program  very  similar  to  that  of  the  U.S.) 

During  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years,  politi- 
cal tampering  began  In  the  administration 
of  the  oil  import  program.  Special  exemp- 
tions made  the  program  a  political  football 
hurUng  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  This  is  why 
the  majority  of  members  of  the  petroleum 
Indtistry  went  to  the  President  and  asked 
him  to  move  the  program  administration 
back  to  the  President,  to  study  the  problems 
so  as  to  return  the  program  back  to  what  It 
was  intended  to  be.  The  industry  did  not 
expect  the  President  to  turn  the  problem 
over  to  a  group  of  men  with  no  practical  ex- 
perience In  the  oil  Industry,  to  a  group  who 
had  in  the  past  spoken  out  openly  against 
the  petroleum  Industry.  According  to  the 
Task  Force  "leaks"  some  of  them  would  Uke 
to  "cut  out  the  enUre  control  program!" 
Isn't  that  smart?  You  have  a  sore  on  one  of 
your  toes,  so  you  cut  off  your  foot?  It  makes 
about  as  much  sense? 

While  no  single  overseas  producing  coun- 
try has  a  big  enough  share  of  total  reserves 
to  dominate  the  international  world  market, 
groups  of  oil  producing  countries  with  com- 
mon interests  do  have  large  enough  shares. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  openly  avowed  aim  of  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
Iraq,  Iran,  Libya,  Qatar,  Abu  Dhabi,  Vene- 
zuela and  Indonesia)  to  control  the  export 
market  for  crude  oil.  The  main  reason  the 
control  of  market  prices  is  yet  to  be  achieved 
is  that,  so  far,  no  individual  country  has  been 
willing  to  give  up  producing  income  for  the 
sake  of  the  others.  But  without  a  strong  U.S. 
petroleum  Industry  to  counter  the  potential 
market  power  of  the  OPEC  group.  It  could 
In  time  act  as  a  monopolistic  entity  at  the 
expense  of  the  constuning  countries.  This 
would  include  the  entire  free  world  and  even 
the  United  States  to  a  degree  that  we  were 
overly  dependent  on  oil  from  OPEC  mem- 
bers to  power  our  own  economy.  It  Is  naive 
to  think  Mideast  oU  will  remain  cheap  for 
very  long.  Then,  of  course,  a  move  could  be 
made  by  petroleiun  critics  to  naUonallze  the 
industry  which  may  be  what  they  wanted 
all  along.  _       _.      ,.  ^ 

Some  critics  of  oil  shout,  "You  don  t  have 
to  rely  on  oU  from  the  Middle  East.  You  can 
get  it  from  Venezuela.  It's  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, with  17  percent  of  free  world  produc- 
tion outside  of  North  America.  True,  criUcs, 
but  for  how  long?  Venezuela  has  4  percent 
of  the  world's  reserves.  The  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  have  86  percent !  And  shipments 
from  both  areas  have  been  interrupted  eight 
times  since  World  War  II. 

Suppose  the  oil  Import  control  Is  abolished. 
What  will  happen?  Any  Immediate  savings 
to  consumers  woiUd  be  wiped  out  in  a  few 
years  by  price  increases.  Once  the  U.S.  be- 
came dependent  on  foreign  sources,  how  long 
would  prices  stay  low?  If  you  have  a  monop- 
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oly  do  you  keep  prices  as  low  as  you  can? 
That  wouldn't  make  sens«  In  today's  eco* 
nomlc  world.  At  least  not  according  to  what 
those  nations  have  planned! 

By  the  early  1970's  the  United  States  could 
be  dependent  on  foreign  oil  (or  50  percent  of 
Us  supply!  .  .  .  while  the  Soviet  Union's 
naval  forces  continues  to  sit  in  the  Med- 
iterranlan.  continues  to  rearm  Egyptian 
forces  .  .  .  yes.  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  for 
us  to  become  dependent  on  the  Middle  East 
for  our  oil.  Wed  better  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  if  we  cannot  nroduce  a  substantial  part 
of  our  own  we're  going  to  be  In  trouble! 

Elimination  of  controls  would  cause  do- 
mestic production  to  be  seven  million  bar- 
rels per  day  lower  in  1985  than  production 
anticipated  with  a  continuation  of  import 
controls. 

Without  controls,  the  number  of  wells 
drilled  In  search  for  new  oil  and  gas  supplies 
would  l>e  reduced  by  85  percent  or  approxi- 
mately 4.500  wells  annually  In  the  1970-1985 
period!  Development  wells  would  be  cut  by 
SO  percent  or  approximately  8.000  wells  per 
year!!!  The  tax  reform  bill  removed  some 
risk-taking  incentive.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  pile  drastic  changes  In  our  Imports  policy 
on  top  of  this. 

Elimination  of  controls  would  result  in  the 
premature  abandonment  of  185.000  small 
wells,  representing  60  percent  of  the  active 
wells  In  the  US.  in  the  early  1980'8.  Total 
completion  would  be  off  from  485.000  to 
190.000.  Expenditures  for  development  drill- 
ing would  be  off  by  81.1  billion  for  1976- 
1980.  Discoveries  after  1971  would  become 
Insignificant. 

Without  controls,  it  will  worsen  the  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments  problems.  The  dol- 
lar outflow  for  oil  would  more  than  double 
by  1970  to  nearly  84  billion.  The  country's 
total  deficit  In  balance  of  payments  Is  now 
•9.5  billion  per  year.  And  Inflation,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  Congress  does,  will  grow  even 
worse ! 

Without  controls,  the  economies  of  oil  pro- 
ducing states  would  be  severely  crippled. 
Labor  forces  would  be  cut — amounting  to  the 
elimination  of  as  many  as  165.000  workers — 
eamlnga  would  be  off  by  $1,650,000,000. 

Without  controls,  future  domestic  oil  re- 
serves would  be  55  percent  below  ciurent 
projections  by  the  year  1985. 

Domestic  crude  prices  might  be  cut  by 
8.80  to  81  00  per  barrel  and  U.S.  crude  oil 
producing  capacity  could  drop  by  at  least 
8  percent  per  year.  Lease  bonuses  to  the 
various  government  bodies  would  be  off  dras- 
tically So  would  the  billions  In  taxes  now 
paid  to  the  government.  Who's  going  to  pick 
up  the  slack?  The  public.  But  who  will  care? 
They  might  save  a  penny  or  two  a  gallon  on 
gasoline,  but  have  their  total  tax  bill  upped 
many  times  their  possible  savings  on  gaso- 
line purchases  I 

There's  a  side  effect,  too.  a  very  Important 
one.  Natural  gas  supplies  would  be  severely 
cut  with  a  reduction  In  domestic  explora- 
tion and  drlHlng.  Uost  gas  U  found  while 
looking  for  oil.  The  cost  of  natural  gas  to 
consumers  will  go  up  and  up  and  up  and  up! 
That's  not  a  threat.  It's  a  fact  of  life. 

Since  1954  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  regulated  the  price  of  natural  gas.  The 
petroleum  Industry  tried  In  every  way  to 
demonstrate  that  these  regulations  would 
work  against  the  American  people,  not  for 
them,  that  controls  would  limit  new  sup- 
plies. 

But  the  FPC  members  had  no  practical 
background  In  the  petroleum  Industry.  They 
incked  knowledge,  they  lacked  understand- 
ing, a  situation  very  similar  to  what's  hap- 
pendlng  today  with  the  OH  Imports  Task 
Force. 

So  today,  there  la  a  shortage  of  natural 
gas  There  will  be  some  cold  feet  this  winter 
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because  of  the  lack  of  foresight  by  a  group 
of  men  who  wouldn't  listen  to  the  petroleum 
industry's  side  to  things.  True  men  on  the 
FPC  today  say  poor  Judgment  was  used  In  the 
past,  but  they  may  not  be  In  time.  There's  a 
big  time  lag  between  discovery  and  delivery 
and  lots  of  cold  feet  In  between. 

The  American  public  can  thank  a  former 
government  "task  force"  for  this.  The  ques- 
tion is  will  the  American  public  allow  an- 
other task  force  to  make  even  greater  mis- 
takes today  with  the  oil  Imports  program? 

Sure  the  oil  Import  control  program  has 
problems.  The  Industry  was  the  first  to  point 
that  out.  Certainly  we  ought  to  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  inequities  that  have  de- 
veloped. But  let's  not  cut  out  the  whole  pro- 
gram because  the  last  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior "goofed."  A  firm  decision  should  be  made 
to  phase  out  of  the  program  those  elements 
of  favoritism  which  have  allowed  to  creep  In. 

It  Is  said  a  tariff  system  will  be  recom- 
mend to  replace  the  quotas.  Many  Inland 
refineries  would  be  legislated  out  of  business 
under  such  a  system.  True.  It  would  bring  In 
revenues  to  the  government  at  first,  but  this 
must  be  weighed  against  Job  losses,  price 
Increases  to  consumers  aa  Inland  refineries 
are  eliminated,  and  In  addition  any  revenues 
gained  by  the  Treasury  through  tariff  would 
undoubtedly  be  offset  by  revenue  losses  from 
federal  lease  sales  and  from  losses  In  federal 
taxes  paid  by  both  coal  and  oil.  (Yes.  even 
the  coal  Industry  realizes  full  well  that  flood- 
ing the  country  with  cheap  foreign  oil  will 
render  It  less  competitive  ) 

Its'  amazing  though,  the  t>eating  the  oil 
Industry  has  been  taking  recently.  When  we 
spoke  of  fighting  back,  we  meant  fighting  In 
order  to  save  one  of  the  greatest  Industries 
In  the  world — not  only  In  this  current  at- 
tack, but  against  future  ones  as  well.  The 
political  destroyers  will  be  there,  believe  us. 
They  won't  stop  until  they  have  either  com- 
pletely crippled  the  petroleum  Industry,  or 
maybe  nationalized  It. 

If  the  oil  business  goes  on  the  rocks  and 
our  nation's  defense  Is  immobilized  for  lack 
of  fuel.  It  won't  Uke  the  public  long  to  de- 
cide who  put  It  there — not  If  the  petroleum 
Industry  does  Its  public  relations  Job  well. 
Above  all  we  must  not  forget  the  matter  of 
security.  Certainly  we  recognize  that  the 
men  on  the  Task  Force  are  Intelligent  and 
dedicated,  that  they  have  developed  data  to 
support  change.  What  we  do  question  Is  their 
complete  lack  of  practical  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  petroleum  Industry.  We 
simply  point  out  that  uncertainties  exist. 
National  security  Is  too  vlUl  to  have  policy 
based  on  uncertantlea. 

The  administration  of  the  OH  Import  Pro- 
gram should  be  moved  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  an  objective  basis,  fully  Justified  by 
the  requirements  of  national  security.  The 
key  Issue  in  this  whole  debate  Is  the  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  dependable  pe- 
troleum supplies  and  the  economic  and  mil- 
itary security  of  this  nation. 

Elimination  of  Import  controls  means  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil — and  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  will  make  America  Insecure.  When 
the  last  word  has  been  spoken,  this  is  what 
wc  must  remember. 

We  are  optimistic  about  the  survival  of 
the  oil  Industry  should  It  Just  be  given  an 
even  break  by  our  national  government.  The 
oil  Industry  needs  an  identifying  symbol, 
similar  to  Reddy  Kilowatt  of  the  electric 
Industry.  We  need  a  symbol  that  would  be 
used  by  all  of  the  oti  companies — to  help 
the  man  on  the  go  realize  what  allows  him 
to  get  there  1 

Our  Industry  should  work  with  various 
government  bodies  to  formulate  programs  de- 
signed to  end  pollution.  And  these  programs 
should  make  sense. 

Our  industry  should  also  t^  to  make  some 
sense  out  of  our  marketing  practices.   We 
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think  the  public  feels  they're  often  being 
used  and  misled. 

Above  all.  the  oil  Industry  needs  to  unite 
In  a  strong  and  positive  public  relations  cant- 
palgn.  We've  got  to  go  on  the  offensive.  We've 
got  to  stop  allowing  ourselves  to  be  put  on 
the  defensive  all  of  the  time  We're  the  only 
major  Industry  which  constantly  finds  Itself 
In  that  position. 

Tlipre's  too  much  at  stake,  and  we're  not 
Just  talking  about  the  companies  that  are 
Involved.  We're  talking  about  our  country. 
This  is  our  country,  yours  and  mine.  If  we 
allow  the  very  basics  on  which  this  country 
was  born,  to  be  destroyed,  we  might  as  well 
say  goodbye  to  tomorrow.  It  sure  won't  be 
worth  much. 

But  we've  got  a  chance.  It  will  take  all  of 
us  pulling  together,  but  the  opportunity  Is 
there.  We've  got  to  make  It  work.  Given  half 
a  break,  we  will,  as  we  always  have. 


THE  EFFECTS  OP  EXECUTIVE  OR- 
DER 11491  UPON  BLACK  LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2<,  1970 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
there  is  great  concern  regarding  the 
effects  upon  black  labor  organizations  in 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  admin- 
istration's new  Executive  Order  11491, 
I  place  the  following  communications 
and  statistics  in  the  Record  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

Congressman  Chakles  C.  Dices.  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Fully  associate  myself  with  position  of 
National  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees  re 
effects  of  Executive  Order  11491  upon  Inde- 
pendent unions  despite  position  of  Civil 
Service  Labor  Division  that  all  qualified  labor 
organizations  have  equal  opportunity  for 
recognition  and  representation  rights.  The 
National  Alliance,  a  predominantly  black 
organization,  came  Into  existence  because 
black  employees  were  refused  membership 
in  other  labor  organizations  and  It,  by  Its 
very  nature  and  cause,  has  continued  to  this 
day  to  be  the  principal  spokesman  and  ac- 
tion group  for  equal  opportunity  and  merit 
promotions  for  all  In  the  postal  system  with- 
out regard  to  race,  sex,  or  religion.  Since 
there  are  only  18.9 '"x  black  employees,  2.1% 
Spanish-American,  O.&re  Orientals,  0.2% 
American  Indians,  against  78.3%  all  others 
In  the  entire  postal  system.  It  la  a  statistical 
certainty  that  no  predominantly  black  labor 
organization  can  achieve  the  required  ma- 
jority or  52%  membership  for  exclusive  rec- 
ognition. In  face  of  the  current  burgeoning 
movement  toward  self-determination  as  ex- 
emplified In  black  labor  organization  In  the 
construction  trades;  black  business  ventures, 
etc..  there  could  be  no  worst  time  for  the 
administration  to  silence  the  voice  and  ac- 
tion of  black  and  other  minority  labor 
groups. 

An  Open  Lxtteb  to  Pxoplx  Who  Beucvk  in 

Jusncc. 
Attention:    U.S.    Senators    and    Representa- 
tives. Republican  and  Democratic  Par- 
ties. National  committee  chairmen.  State 
committee  chairmen,  congressional  dis- 
trict chairmen,  precinct  delegates,  civic, 
religious    and   neighborhood    organiza- 
tions 
On    October   29.    1969.    President    Richard 
Nixon  Issued  Executive  Order  11491 — Labor- 
Management  Relations  In  the  Federal  Serv- 
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Ice which  revokes  a  Presidential  Order  Is- 
sued in  1962  giving  all  labor  organlzaUons 
operating  within  government  agencies,  the 
right  to  sit  at  the  bargaining  table  with  rep- 
resentatives of  national,  regional  and  local 
agencies,  to  negotiate  on  matters  of  concern 
to  workers,  to  settle  their  grievances,  and 
gr-inting  to  workers  the  right  to  select  their 
own  union  representatives  for  the  handling 
of  grievances.  All  unions  were  granted  dues 
check-off  privileges. 

T!ie  new  Executive  Order  will  be  adminis- 
tered and  Interpreted  by  a  Federal  Labor  Re- 
lations Council  composed  of  the  Chairman 
f.f  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  an  official  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  such  other  officials  of  the 
Executive  branch  of  government  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  from  time  to  time.  Im- 
plementation of  certain  provisions  of  this 
order  will  mean  that  independent  labor  or- 
ganizations will  not  be  recognized  formally 
or  Informally  at  the  national,  regional  and 
local  agency  levels. 

The  President's  Executive  Order  violates 
the  basic  right  of  a  worker  to  Join  a  union 
of  his  choice  and  be  represented  by  this  orga- 
nization at  negotiations  on  matters  concern- 
ing working  conditions,  personnel  policies 
and  practices,  grievances  and  other  matters 
affecting  employees  of  a  government  agency. 
Effective  January  1.  1970.  the  new  Executive 
Order  revokes  the  right  of  over  '2  million 
postal  and  federal  workers  to  belong  to  In- 
dependent labor  organizations,  be  repre- 
sented by  these  unions,  nnd  have  their  dues 
checked  off. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Fed- 
eral Employees,  a  56-year-old  Industrially  or- 
ganized labor  organization  with  a  predomi- 
nantly black  membership,  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  Executive  Order  11491.  Organized 
In  1913.  this  union  has  a  history  of  brother- 
hood and  service  for  all  postal  and  federal 
workers.  It  is  the  only  union,  with  atfiliated 
local  units,  which  has  never  refused  mem- 
bership to  employees  because  of  racial  Iden- 
tity, sex,  religion,  national  origin  or  em- 
ployment status.  The  Alliance  has  worked 
cooperatively  with  other  unions  to  secure 
higher  wages,  achieve  salary  comparability. 
Improve  working  conditions  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. However,  the  Alliance,  as  a  labor  or- 
ganizaUon  within  the  Federal  Service,  Is 
somewhat  unique,  for  It  Is  the  only  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  equal  opportunity,  merit  promotions,  and 
Is  concerned  about  human  dignity  and  Jus- 
tice for  all.  While  these  concerns  have  been 
at  some  time  shared  by  all  workers,  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Postal  and  Federal  Em- 
ployees has  been  the  only  union  which 
has  actively  pursued  programs  and  worked 
to  eliminate  and  overcome  Inequalities  in 
these  areas. 

Why  does  the  government  want  to  silence 
the  voice  of  the  Alliance  and  other  Inde- 
pendent unions  In  the  Federal  Service? 

Why  is  the  government  allowing  one  giant 
union  to  form  a  monopoly  and  represent  all 
employees  In  all  government  agencies? 

Why  Is  the  government  denying  \<i  million 
postal  and  federal  workers  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  an  organization  of  their  own 
choice? 

If  you  believe  as  we  do,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order  seeks  to  crush  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Independent  labor  organiza- 
tions, Is  unfair,  and  violates  freedom  of 
choice  and  Individual  rights  of  workers,  we 
want  you  to  come  forward  and  Join  with  us 
m  our  protest.  Write  your  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman. TODAY,  It  Is  our  rights  which  are 
being  violated,  but  TOMORROW,  It  might 
be  yours. 

Sincerely, 

Smow  F.  Obigsbt, 

Mttor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EEOC  RxvEAia  Statistics  on  MiNoarrY 

M£MBERSHU>    IN    UNIONS 

Preliminary  results  of  a  nationwide  survey 
of  minority  membership  In  local  unions  with 
hiring  halls  or  other  referral  arrangements 
have  been  released  by  Chairman  William  H. 
Brown  III,  of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

"This  is  a  unique  survey."  Brown  declared. 
•It  presents,  for  the  first  time,  hard  statis- 
tics en  minority  membership  In  labor  unions. 
The  unions  In  question  are  the  so-called 
'■Referral  Unions'  which,  in  one  way  cr 
another  serve  as  a  gateway  to  employment 
in  the  trades  and  crafU  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tions. The  extent  to  which  minority  group 
people  have  gained  membership  in  such 
unions  is  a  practical  measure  of  the  degree 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  within 
those  Jurisdictions." 

Commenting  on  the  survey  results.  Brown 
snld:  "We  find  generally  the  membership 
statistics  for  those  international  unions  with 
the  highest  pay  levels  show  the  lowest  levels 
of  minority  group  particlp.-ition.  That  Is  cer- 
tainly true  of  the  building  trades.  However, 
It  is  also  true  of  unions  In  other  Industries 
as  well.  In  fact,  as  our  employer  surveys  have 
shown,  the  one  pervasive  pattern  in  all  of 
American  industry  is  the  inverse  relationship 
between  pay  and  skill  levels  and  minority 
group  employment." 

The  survev.  based  on  1967  reports  received 
from  some  3.700  local  unions  with  over  two 
million  members  in  referral  bargaining  units, 
revealed  an  aggregate  black  membership  of 
just  under  ten  percent  of  the  total.  Spanish 
surnamed  Americans  accounted  for  an  addi- 
tional six  per  cent.  Also,  one  per  cent  were 
Orientals,  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
were  American  Indians. 

Unions  In  the  construction  Industry  with 
close  to  1.3  million  members  had  about  five- 
eighths  of  total  reported  referral-union 
membership.  There  were  106.000  Negroes  In 
those  unions,  or  8.4  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  56.000  Spanish  surnamed  Americans 
with  4.5  per  cent  of  all  members.  Both  rates 
were  lower  than  the  nationwide  levels  for  all 
referral  unions. 

Black  membership  In  the  building  trades 
ranged  from  30.5  per  cent  In  the  case  of 
Laborers  to  0.2  per  cent  for  Plumbers  and 
ShcetmeUl  Workers,  respectively.  The  Labor- 
ers, with  81,000  had  3  out  of  4  of  all  black 
members  In  the  building  trades.  Other  un- 
ions with  relatively  high  black  membership 
were  the  Bricklayers  (9.8  per  cent) .  Plasterers 
(14  0  per  cent),  and  Roofers  (13.5  per  cent). 
In  addition  to  the  Plumbers  and  Sheetmetal 
Workers,  unions  with  very  low  Negro  mem- 
bership included  the  Electrical  Workers  (0.6 
per  cent).  Elevator  Constructors  (0.4  per 
cent)  and  Asbestos  Workers  (0.9  per  cent). 
These  5  unions  together  reported  only  1,421 
Negroes  out  of  close  to  330,000  members. 

Spanish  surnamed  American  members  In 
the  building  trades  ranged  from  16.0  per 
cent  for  Marble  Polishers  to  1.2  per  cent  for 
Asbestos  Workers.  Other  unions  with  sub- 
stantial Spanish  surnamed  American  mem- 
bership were  Laborers  (9.8  per  cent) .  Plaster- 


•A  Referral  Union  Is  a  local  union  which 
Itself,  or  through  an  agent,  (a)  operates  a 
hiring  hall  or  hiring  office,  or  (b)  has  an 
arrangement  under  which  one  or  more  em- 
ployers are  required  to  hire  or  consider  for 
employment  persons  referred  by  the  union  or 
any  agent  of  the  union,  or  (c)  has  10  per 
cent  or  more  of  Its  members  employed  by 
employers  which  customarily  and  regularly 
look  to  the  union,  or  any  agent  of  the  union, 
for  employees  to  be  hired  on  a  casual  or  tem- 
porary basis,  for  a  specified  period  of  time  or 
for  the  dtiratlon  of  a  specified  Job. 
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ers  (12.6  per  cent),  and  Painters  (6.7  per 
cent).  Unions,  other  than  the  Asbestos 
Workers,  with  relaUvely  low  Spanish  sur- 
named  American  membership  Included  Elec- 
trical Workers  (1.8  per  cent).  Elevator  Con- 
structors (1.3  per  cent) ,  Operating  Engineers 
(1.4  per  cent),  and  Plumbers  (1.4  per  cent). 
Chairman  Brown  noted  that  membership 
figures  in  other  than  construction  Industries 
similarly  show  wide  differences  in  the  ntim- 
bers  and  percentages  of  minority  representa- 
tion. The  highest  figures  were  found  In  two 
low-earning  service  Industry  trades.  Build- 
ing Service  Employees  (28.4  per  cent),  and 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  employees  (12.9  per 
cent).  Together  with  the  Teamsters  (9.6  per 
cent),  these  unions  accounted  for  half  the 
black  membership  in  the  non-construction 
industries.  Some  of  the  unions  with  small 
black  representation  were  Lithographers  and 
Photoengravers  (1.3  per  cent).  Stage  and 
Motion  Picture  Operators  (2.9  per  cent), 
Barbers  (0.9  per  cent)  and  Patternmakers 
(0.1  per  cent).  A  similar  pattern  Is  Indicated 
for  Spanish  surnamed  Americans  among  the 
unions  other  than  the  building  trades. 

In  further  comment  on  the  sharp  dif- 
ferences shown  by  the  survey  between  dif- 
ferent types  of  unions,  Chairman  Brown 
commented:  "I  do  not  «-lsh  to  take  any 
credit  away  from  the  Laborers  Union.  Their 
members  get  good  pay,  even  If  It  Is  less  than 
the  pay  of  the  skilled  crafts.  However,  some 
of  the  unions  representing  those  crafts  which 
are  most  highly  paid  have  reported  only  a 
handful  of  minority  members  throughout 
the  nation.  This  Is  an  unfortunate  fact, 
clearly  revealed  for  the  first  time  ty  the 
Commission's  statistics.  I  hope  this  Informa- 
tion will  serve  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  all 
persons  within  the  union  movement  who 
have  been  striving  to  better  the  performance 
of  unions  In  order  to  make  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  a  reality." 

Brown  concluded  that  "it  Is  most  likely 
that  these  minority  membership  figures  of 
two  years  ago  are  generally  representative  of 
the  situation  existing  today.  Even  the  most 
optimistic  expectations  for  the  Apprentice- 
ship Outreach  programs  and  other  attempts 
to  enroll  minorities  In  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams only  affect  a  small  proportion  of  re- 
ferral union  membership.  And  It  has  been 
commonly  accepted  that  the  majority  of 
craft  union  Journeymen  are  not  products  of 
the  apprenticeship  system.  Therefore.  I  was 
heartened  to  read  that  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  has  made  the  "flat  and 
unqualified  recommendation  to  local  unions 
throughout  the  United  States'  that  they  In- 
vite applications  from  and  accept  Into  mem- 
bership all  qualified  minority  Journeymen 
and  that  local  unions  and  local  councils 
'vigorously  pursue'  training  programs  to  up- 
grade minority  workers  who  are  beyond  ap- 
prenticeable  age.  I  would  further  recommend 
to  local  unions  and  councils  that  they  Invite 
applications  for  membership  and  training  In 
a  clear  and  unequivocal  manner  which  will 
not  be  misunderstood,  and  that  they  develop 
aggressive  programs  to  carry  their  message 
to  minority  communities  everywhere.  I 
should  hope  that  a  survey  conducted  a  year 
from  today  would  tell  a  better  story  than  the 
one  we  have  described." 

The  1967  survey  was  the  first  annual  re- 
port to  the  Commission  by  local  unions  on  a 
report  form,  entlUed  Local  Union  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Report  EEO-3. 
Statistics  from  the  1968  survey  are  expected 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  EEOC  Is  an  Independent  Federal 
Agency  employing  about  589  persons.  It  ad- 
ministers "Htle  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  which  prohibits  employment  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin. 
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KIINOWTY  CROUP  MEMBERSHIP  IN  REFERRAL  LOCAL  UNIONS.  AS  REPORTED  IN  1967 
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■  Spanifh  turnamed  American 


Souita:  Equal  Emptaymenl  Opfcrtunily  Cotr.mission.  Ictal  union  report  EEO-3. 
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7.5(7 
8.180 
8.842 
9.558 
10. 313 
11.458 
12.729 
14. 142 
15,712 
17,456 
19.394 
21.547 
23.938 
26.595 
29.547 
32.840 


$5,277 
S.704 
(.!(( 
(.6(5 
7.20( 
7.790 
8.421 
9.102 
9.839 
10,  (1( 
11.795 
13.103 
14.558 
16. 174 
17,969 
19,9(4 
22, 181 
24.(42 
27, 377 
30,41( 


$5,428 

V8(7 
(.342 
(.855 
7.412 
8.013 
8.662 
9.362 
10.120 
10.919 
12. 132 
13.477 
14,974 
16.636 
18.tt2 
20.534 
22,815 
25.346 
28,159 
31.205 


$5.  579 

6.030 
6.518 
7.045 
7.618 
8.236 
8.903 
9.622 
10.401 
11.222 
12.469 
13.851 
15.390 
17.098 
18.995 
21.104 
23,449 
26.050 
20.941 
32.154 


$5,730 
6,193 
6,694 
7.235 
7,824 
8,459 
9.144 
9.882 
10.682 
11.525 
12.806 
14,225 
15.806 
17.560 
19.508 
21,674 
24,083 
26.754 
29.723 


$5,881 
6,356 
6.870 
7.425 
8.030 
8.682 
9.385 
10.142 
10,963  ... 
11.828  ... 
13,143  ... 
14.590  ... 
16.222  ... 
18.022  ... 
20.021  ... 
22. 2U  ... 
24,717  ... 
27,458  ... 
30.505  ... 


$(.032 
(.519 
7,04( 
7.(15 
8.23( 
8.905 
9.(2( 

10,402 


$6,183 
6.682 
7,222 
7,805 
8.442 
9,128 
9,867 


6ENERAL  SCHEOOIE-ANHUAL  BATES  AND  STEPS 


10 


Gtada* 


GS  1... 
GS-2... 
GS-3.... 
6S-4.... 
GS-5.... 
CS^.. 
6S-7.... 

es-0  .. 

GS  9  .. 
CS  10.. 
CS-11-. 
GS-12.. 
GS-13.. 
bS-14.. 
CS-15.. 
CS-K.. 
8S-17.. 
SS-U.. 


$3,809 

4.3(0 
4,917 
5.522 
(,I7( 
(,802 
7.639 
8.449 
9,320 
10.252 
11.233 
13.3(9 
15.812 
18,531 
21,589 
25,  oa 
2I»970 

Sim 


$4,019 
4.505 
5.001 

i.m 

(.3(2 
7.111 
7.(94 
0.731 
9.(31 
10.594 
11.607 
13.835 
16.339 
19, 149 
22.309 
25.879 
20.942 


$4,149 
4.650 
5.245 
5,890 
6,588 
7.340 
8.149 
9.013 
9.942 
10.936 
11.901 
14.281 
16.866 
19. 767 
23.029 
26,714 
30,908 


K279 
4,795 
5,400 

6,074 
6.794 
7.5(9 
8.404 
9.795 
10.253 
11.278 
12,355 
14,727 
17.393 
20,305 
23,749 
27.549 
31.174 


$4,400 

4.940 
5.573 
(.258 

7.000 
7.79( 
8.(59 

9.577 
10.5(4 
11.620 
12.729 
15. 173 
17,920 
21,003 
24.469 
28.384 
32.840 


$4,530 

5,00$ 
5,737 
(.442 

7.20( 
(.027 
8.914 
9. 859 
10.  875 
11.962 
13. 103 
15,619 
18,447 
21.621 
25,119 
29,219 


$«.((( 

5.230 
5.901 
(.(26 

7.412 
0.25( 

9,1(9 
10. 141 
11,186 
12,304 
13,477 
16.065 
18,974 
22,239 
25,909 
30,054 


$4,798 
5.375 
6.0(5 
(.810 
7,(18 
8,485 
9,424 
10. 423 
11.497 
12.  (4( 
13.851 
16,511 
19.501 
22.857 
26,629 
30.8(9 


$4,928 

5,520 
6,229 
6,994 
7.(24 
8.714 
9.679 
10.705 
11.000 
12,908 
14.225 
16.957 
20.028 
23.475 
27,349 
31.724 


$5,057 
5.665 
(.393 
7.178 
8,030 
8,943 
9,934 
10.987 
12,119 
13.330 
14,599 
17,403 
20,555 
24,093 
28,069 


NEGRO  EMPLOYMENT  BY  CIVIL  SERVICE  REGION.  19(0 


*'^-"ais:.J^ruc:S5S::  ^i^iL!^^^''^^:^^.  "'S^'^^i^'szXi:^:, 


South    Carolina 
Vi(|in  Islands 


Tennesaaa,    and       Rhode  Island  and  Veimont 


PayUtatary 


Total  all  pay  ptam "  ^''•^ 

Total  laoaralsetiadule  or  Jli»»-                    '*'•'"• 

GS-1  thraath  4 .................—— ja  m2 

GS  StiHW^S SS 

GS  9tluwi#  11 fi„l 

GS  12  tliraack  10. ^"* 

Total  Wata  Board "'^ 

Up  throulh  $4,499 IJIS 

J4  500  throufh  16.490 SSS 

J6.500  Ihrsufh  vjm. fjS; 

S8.000  and  o»or •  „    '*** 

Prwt  notes  at  end  of 


5.327 

1,587 

659 

130 

23ln~ 


11.3 

4  0 

1.9 

.5 


13,364 

10.433 

11.400 

7.604 


25.9 


20.444 


811 

331 

1(0 

71 

1.214 


(.1 
3.2 
LS 

XT 


a.  9(4 

37.983 
35.297 
28,  ((I 


14.142 

219 

(.429 

1(.9 

2.409 

(.( 

aos 

3.0 

10.(39 


19.7 


9.040 
12.  a3 
2.0(0 


(8.8 

32  7 
7.0 
.0 


1,221 
10.674 
12.042 


155 

725 

318 

U 


12.7 
(.8 

2.8 


2.502 
22.778 
18.974 

9.710 


1.212 

(.(51 

2,343 

433 


48.4 

29.2 
12.3 
4.4 


February  2^^  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


4649 


Pay  catetory 


Atlanta     Reaion-Alabama.     Florida.  Boston   Region-Connecticut.   Maine. 

Georgia.  Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts.     New    Hampshire. 

South    Carolina.    Tennessee,    and  Rhode  Island  and  Veimont 
Virgin  Islands 


Chicago  Region— Illinois,  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky. Michigan,  Ohn  and  Wisconsin 


Employ- 


Negro 


Number 


Percent 


Employ- 
ment 


Negro 


Number 


Percent 


Employ- 
ment 


Negro 


Number 


Percent 


Total  PosUI  FiaWSarvie* "•*** 


9,391 


13.6 


49,074 


1,868 


3.8 


142,819 


39,569 


27.7 


PFS-1  through  4  • 

PFS-5 thiough  8 

PFS  9  through  11 

PFS-12  through  20 


ToUl  other  pay  plant. 


Up  through  $4,499 

$4,500  through  $6  499. 
$6,500  through  $7,999. 
$8,000  and  avar 


57.489 

9.067 

1,854 

538 


8,836 

528 

26 

3 


15,4 

42,394 

5.8 

5.377 

1.4 

1,011 

.( 

292 

735 

127 

5 

1 


4.1 

2.4 

.5 

.3 


123,375 

15,797 

2,902 

745 


36,961 

2.414 

153 

41 


30.0 

15.3 

5.3 

5.5 


9,884 


845 


8.5 


988 


21 


2.1 


3.389 


357 


10.5 


1.151 
2.744 
1.213 
4,766 


275 

431 

62 

77 


23.9 

15.7 

5.1 

1.6 


244 

334 

53 

357 


3.3 
2.1 
1.9 
1.4 


1,146 
927 
284 

1,032 


238 
98 

6 
15 


20.6 

10.8 

2.1 

1.5 


I  Includes  4th  class  postmasters  and  rural  carriafs. 


Dallas  region— Arkansas.  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas 


Denver  region— Arizona,  Cotorado. 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 


New  York  rei»»— New  Janay  and 
New  York 


Pay  category 


Employ- 
ment 


Negro 


Number 


Percent 


Employ- 
ment 


Negro 


Number         Percent 


Emptoy- 
ment 


Negn 


Number 


Nrcent 


Talal,  an  pay  plans 

Total  ganaral  ichadula  or  similar. 

6S-1  through  4 

GS-5through8 

GS-9  through  11 

GS-12  through  18 

Total  wage  board 

Up  through  $4,499 
$4,^ 


241,722  22,823 


9.4        135.408 


4.322 


3.2 


239.986 


43.235 


U.0 


117,533 


5,396 


4,6 


76.289 


1.893 


2.5 


86, 756  11, 194 


12.9 


$ 


500  through  $6.499.. 
500  through  $7,999.. 
000  and  over 


Total  Pottol  Field  Servica.. 

PFS-1  through  4 1 

PFS-5  through  8 

PFS-9  through  11 

PFS-12  through  20... 

Total  other  pay  plans 


Up  through  $4,499 

$4  500  through  $6,499. 
tt.500  through  $7,999. 
$8,000  and  over 


37,225 
33,205 
29,921 
17,182 


3,490 

1.273 

539 

94 


9.4 

3.8 

1.8 

.5 


22,479 
21, 376 
19.777 
12.657 


911 

555 

344 

83 


4,1 

2.6 

1.7 

.7 


25,  111 
21,392 
22,148 
18.105 


6,594 

2,974 

1,1S( 

470 


26.3 

13.9 

5.2 

2.( 


(9.  ((2 


9,(39 


13.8 


39.899 


1.651 


4.1 


31.79( 


6,177 


7,628 
37.020 
20.858 

4,1S( 


2.933 

5.798 

870 

38 


38.5 

15.7 

4.2 

.9 


1.761 
18, 113 
16. 757 

3,268 


234 

1,048 

3S4 

15 


13.3 

5.8 

Zl 

.S 


2.118 
14,626 
11.889 

3,1(3 


891 
4.021 
1,1(4 

101 


19.4 

42.1 

27.5 

9.8 

3.2 


52.(70 


7.609 


14.4 


18.225 


763 


4.2         119,445  25.(19 


21.4 


43,631 
7.263 
1.393 
.  383 


7.032 

563 

14 


16.1 
7.8 
1.0 


15.341 

2,276 

447 

161 


733 

26 

2 

2 


4.8 

1.1 
.4 
1.2 


107.688 

9,051 

2,124 

5(2 


24,525 

994 

83 

17 


22.8 
U.O 
3.9 
2.9 


1,857 


179 


9.6  995 


15 


1.5 


1,989 


245 


12.3 


595 
547 
154 
561 


150 

20 

2 

7 


25.2 
3.7 
1.3 
1.2 


220 

184 

49 

542 


10 
2 


4.5 
1.1 


658 
466 

149 
71( 


128 
79 
11 
27 


19.5 

17.0 

7.4 

3.8 


I  Includes  4th  class  postmasters  and  rural  arriers. 


NEGRO  EMPLOYMENT  BY  CIVIL  SERVICE  REGION.  1967 


Pay  category 


^«^n7jK"5a"."ni    ^^.  "H'SJSF^''""'     San  France  «jion-C..om.  and 
West  Virginia  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota nevw*  


Employ- 
ment 


Negro 


Number 


Percent 


Employ- 
ment 


Negro 


Number         Percent 


Employ- 
ment 


Negro 


Number 


Percent 


Total  all  pay  plans 2M,m 

Total  general  sehedul*  or  limilar 


59,129 


2a  5 


157,330 


14,513 


9.2         319.260 


46,256 


14.5 


138,278 


20,482 


14.8 


75.326 


6.191 


8.2         133,285 


11,773 


18 


GS-1  through  4.... 
GS-5  through  8.... 
GS-9  through  II... 
GS-12  through  18. 


Total  Wage  Board. 


Up  through  $4,499 

$4,500  through  $6.499.. 
$6,500  though  $7.999... 
$8,000  and  over 


47.708 
36,986 
33,010 
20,574 


12,428 

5,533 

2,017 

504 


26.1 
15.0 
6.1 
2.4 


23.617 
21,454 
19,526 
10,729 


3.677 

1,691 

698 

125 


15.6 
7.9 
3.6 
1.2 


39,650 
36,170 
33.865 
23,600 


7,086 

3.384 

994 

309 


17.9 
9.4 
2.9 
1.3 


81,434 

6.137 
34.872 
33.703 

6,722 


25.105 


30.8 


16,527 


2,379 


14.4         106,700 


17,654 


16.5 


4,222 

14,435 

6,112 

336 


618 

41.4 

111 

5.0 


2.571 
7.192 
4.850 
1,914 


855 

1,192 

299 

33 


33.3 
16.6 
6.2 
1.7 


1.004 
27, 174 
57.973 
20.549 


356 
6,542 
9.806 

950 


35.5 

24.1 

16.9 

4.6 


Total  postal  field  servica t6,tK 


13,357 


20.0 


64,208 


5,886 


9.2 


77,270 


16.(44 


21.5 


PFS  1  through  41.... 

PFS  5  through  8 

PFS  9  through  11 

PFS-12  thiough  20. . . 


57.267 

7,790 

1,459 

370 


12.385 

915 

46 

11 


21.6 
11.7 
3.2 
3.0 


53.511 

1630 

1.509 

558 


5,483 

361 

33 

9 


10.2 
4.2 
2.2 
1.6 


67,883 

7.386 

1,546 

455 


15,629 

921 

82 

12 


23.0 

12.5 

5.3 

2.6 


Total  other  pay  plans. 

Up  through  $4,499 

$4,500  through  $6,499 

$6,500  through  $7.999 

$8,000  and  over 


2,141 


185 


16 


1.269 


57 


4.5 


2.005 


185 


9.2 


...I... 


571 
(08 
151 
811 


127 

40 

9 

9 


22.2 
6.6 
6.0 
1.1 


419 

393 

71 

386 


45 
6 
1 
5 


10.7 
1.5 
1.4 
1.3 


565 
459 
139 
842 


119 

56 

5 

5 


21.1 

12.2 

3.6 

.6 


>  Includes  4th  dast  postmasters  and  rural  canian. 


4650 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  24,  1970 


MINOmTY  CROyP  tMPLOYMtNT  IN  THE  f  tOERAL  GOVWNMtHT.  rUU-TIMt  WPLOYttS  AS  Of  NOV.  30.  1968  i 


fil  categom 


TatjI.  Ill  IMy  pUn] 


OS  1  »ro«i|hCS  4 

U>  SlIt'OuifiGS  • 

CSSmfOufhGSU    

CS  i:thn)L|«»eS  18 

Total.  Itigt  BiMi.1    . 

Ub  «<-.).iih  $1  499       ' 

$4  Wth.ough  16.499  

SUP  tOiautli  t7.99> 

\t  »J  IPl)  o.«t.. 

Tot.ll   Postal  fnHitivc* 

Pf  S  1  ttitousti  PFS  4 
PfS  JthtouJh  PFS  8 
PFS  Slhiiuih  PFS  U 
PFS  12  throujh  PFS  20 

Total  othtf  pay  !*?•'$ 

U,)  ICiauih  $4,499 

V.id-I  WfOOlU  ».«99 

16  WO  WifouJft  J7.999... 

S8.JUU  iiHl  «••(  - 


i««tn 

SptnBfc-Amtrittd 

Orivfltol 

American  IndiM 

Toliltm- 
pioyiMflt 

Numbtf 

Ptictnl 

Numbtf 

rwc^ff 

Numbw 

Pttctnl 

Numlxr 

Pirctnt 

Numbtt           Peiceiil 

2.«21.9(39 

390.  •»? 

14  9 

10  s 
W.S 

II. ( 

4.3 

1.8 
Ni4 

li.»4S 

21.450 

rt 

20.416 

0  1 

l(.469 

9.(06 

0.( 

f  2. 125. 2(7               91. 1 

l.'2TO.fl6l 

~  133.626 

1.; 

(.20 

.7 

l.(M.100              K.1 

369.969 

349.070 
796.  b60 
2i4. 6CJ 

M6.647 

75.846 

40.491 

12.631 

4.653 

121.929 

9.(87 
(.688 

3.631 
1.444 

32.024 

2.( 

1.9 

1.2 

.( 

14 

2.078 
2.790 
2.630 
1.771 

•.•2S 

.( 
.8 

.9 

.7 

1. 2 

9.500 

2.476 

1.147 

483 

S.72S 

N      IS 

.7 
.4 
.2 

1.8 

27C.(S7                74.9 
296.572               85  0 
27C.Sn               93.7 
241. 1S9              96  7 

'490.r4l               72.1 

45.  0J3 
235.  IV! 
233.219 

«i324 

24.461 

6d. 227 

28.879 

i.759 

~  132.011 

123.(32 

7,805 

46; 

107 

54  3 

27.7 
17.4 
3.9 

18.9 

1.0t9 
15.716 
11.599 

I.  TOO 

I4.77« 

(.7 
(7 
5.0 
2.0 

11 

416 
2.320 
3.088 
1.104 

3.75« 

.9 

1  0 
1  3 
1.3 

.'* 

S30 

3.411 

1.579 
3K 

«r" 

174 

13 
3 

81 

29 

22 

7 

23 

1.2 

1.4 

.7 

.4 

16.(04                X.9 

\i».bui                63.2 
(8. 074                 8n  6 

n,m6         97.4 

^^■1:346 

.2 

54(.744               7(3 

(01.  ICO 

/7.746 
11. 9i} 
4.4S5 

».99r 

20.  ( 
10.0 
3.1 
2.4 

5.9 

19.2 
9  9 

5.1 

2.1 

I3.(;t 

l,U34 

87 

Zi 

'  '  m^ 

173 
»■> 
(5 

272 

ts 

13 
.6 
.1 

1.1 

1.5 
1.7 
.1 

3.337 

374 

39 

9 

4(1 

29 

145 
101 
U7 

.( 

.5 
.3 
.2 

.9 

.4 
1.3 
1.4 

.( 

.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 

.1 

.4 
.2 
.1 
.1 

459.  (a               76.7 
68. 409                88.  5 

14.379                56. 0 
4.308                96.0 

a2.2tt              91.9 

(.sn 

10.970 
7.107 

32.29a 

1.071 

3*>3 
(92 

5.041                77.3 
9.565               97.2 
6.555               92.2 
31.  Ul               96.4 

■  Eiehtdn  r^ptoynent  m  Hawtit.  Ittt 


Oiimmiiiumi  •!  PiMfM  Kk*.  »it4  ItrtifB  MtWMH 


•  ••wxirt  733  AlMih  ind  870  Ctkimoi  in  Alatki. 

-  InduiMf  (.2(1  4th-(ms  fOiUatstUi  Jad  31,0.1  rural  carriars. 


■  fCRO  EVPLOirMEhT  BY  CIVIl  StRVlCE  REGION     ALASHA 
IDAHO    «0t«TAS4    OtECOft.  AND  WASHINGTON 


mi 

U^Jov-- 
•Mnl 

Nfgro 

Pi«  cattgonr 

NambM 

^•ccanl 

Total  all  pan  pta^s      . 

1(1542 

3.705 

14 

Total  lenaraladMdult 
or  similir 

13.321 

15.04( 
RMi 
RB55 
1«37 

1.044 
(54 

:m 
us 

2.0 

GS  1  through  4  ..  .        . 

4.3 

GS  5UWMtl>9 

l.( 

GS  9  through  11 

GS  12U)rMt(k  It . 

.9 

.4 

Total  Wait  Board  ... 

31.43S 

1.523 

49 

Upth-ough  34.499 

34.500  through  K.499 

$6  500  througli  37.999 

J8.*J0ando»tr 

(16 
lt2( 

13.204 

%m 

21.M 

197 
(52 
477 
1«7 

24.1 
7.4 
3.9 
2.3 

Total  PotUI  Fwld 
S«(«<M 

l.tM 

11 

PfS^l  Uir««i#4'     

17.7(4 
209 

m 

136 

14 

PFS^  5  ttirough  9 

4.3 

PFS  9  through  II      

PFS  12  throuit  20 

9 

1.5 

Total  olht- pay  fians.. 

2.m 

m 

Ll 

Up  through  $4  499 

263 

401 

475 

1.W 

10 
10 

11 

• 

3.8 

K50C  through  ifc49«. 

$6,500  through  S7.9S. 

Jl.aOOandovtr „ 

2L3 
.9 

■  Inci  udn  4lli  dMi  posimailtn  and  ryral  carriara.  ^ 

AN  IDIOT  INVADES  HOUSE 
CAFETERIA 

dox.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
This  idiot  Invaded  our  cafeteria  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  out  "ax  handles." 

The  germs  and  diseases  of  racial  ha- 
treds spread  by  this  madman  are  much 
more  terrifying  and  more  deadening 
than  tuberculosus.  Mr.  Maddox's  "ax 
handles"  are  not  just  political  souvenirs, 
they  represent  an  appeal  to  those  who 
believe  in  white  supremacy  and  who 
would  deny  blacks  their  constitutional 
Rights.  Mr.  Maddox  was  really  extending 
to  the  patrons  of  our  cafeteria  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  as  he  did  when  he  took  an 
ax  handle  and  drove  black  people  from 
his  restaurant  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  strikes  me  as  contra- 
dictory if  the  rules  of  this  House  subjects 
Quakers  to  arrest  for  peaceful  a-s&enibly 
on  the  Capitol  stepts  and  do  not  prohibit 
a  lunatic  from  invading  our  cafeteria  to 
promote  the  barbarious  doctrine  of  hu- 
man slavery. 


Hies  of  men  who  are  held  prisoners  now — 
legal  aid.  money,  outings  for  the  children. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  times  when  we 
feel  so  helpless  in  our  efforts  to  help 
these  families  through  such  hard  times 
that  I  find  it  especially  heartwarming 
that  this  organization  Is  offering  some 
of  the  help  which  they  so  desperately 
need.  Let  me  urge  again,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  we  Members  of  Congress  continue 
to  beseech  the  administration  to  consid- 
er the  fate  of  these  men  and  their  fami- 
lies in  all  our  negotiations  with  Hanoi. 


APPPLAUDS  EFFORTS  OP  AMERI- 
CAN FIGHTER  PILOTS  ASSOCIA- 
TION TO  HELP  POW  FAMILIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 


or  joaBorat 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives'  cafeteria  seems  to  be  en- 
during one  crisis  after  atMHher.  L«st 
month  our  cafeteria  workers  and  patrons 
were  exposed  to  the  terrifying  germ  of 
tuberculosis.  Today,  the  cancer  of  racial 
bigotry  unleashed  Itself  In  our  House 
dining  room  in  the  person  of  Lester  Mad- 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  rLoaiSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Fighter  Pilots  Association.  One  of  the 
organization's  biggest  concerns  is  the 
prisoners  of  war  being  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Many  members  of  the  American  Fight- 
er Pilots  Association  are  very  familiar 
with  the  agonies  that  families  go  through 
when  a  loved  one  is  missine  or  held 
prisoner — for  many  of  these  men  were 
prisoners  of  war  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  Korea.  Now  they  are  offering 
whatever  assistance  they  can  to  the  fam- 


TRIBUT^  TO  JUDGE  BEN  GALANTI 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  honor  today  to  one  of 
the  outstanding  members  of  New  Jer- 
sey's Judicial  system. 

He  is  Judge  Ben  Galanti  of  the  Ber- 
gen County  court.  For  28  years  Judge 
Galanti  has  been  a  member  of  the  bench 
through  a  series  of  appointments  made 
by  Democratic  and  Republican  Gover- 
nors and  by  confirmation  of  State  sen- 
ates. His  first  appointment  came  from 
Democratic  Gov.  Charles  Edison  in  the 
IMO's  and  his  most  recent  from  our 
former  colleague.  Republican  Gov.  Wil- 
liam T.  CahUl. 

Through  his  years  of  service  Judge 
Galanti  has  brought  honor  to  the  courts, 
to  himself,  and  his  family,  and  to  those 
who  appointed  him  and  to  the  people 
of  New  Jersey.  He  has  given  dignity  and 
fairness  to  our  courts  and  gained  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  came  before  him. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Judge  Galanti  for  many  years  and  to  me 
he  personifies  everything  that  is  good 
and  decent  in  life.  May  he  have  many 
more  years  of  happiness. 


February  24,  1970 


ELLIS  ARMSTRONG— THE  IDEAL 
COMMISSIONER 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINO*ON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Walter  Hickel.  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  selecting  Dr.  Ellis  L.  Armstrong  as 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

Although  Commissioner  Armstrongs 
appointment  was  effective  last  November 
1  it  was  not  untU  February  10  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  new  Commissioner. 
We  both  had  been  Invited  to  a  meeting  of 
reclamation  interests  on  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  in  the  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton and  it  happened  that  Commissioner 
Armstrong  and  I  found  ourselves  on  the 
same  airplane  and  became  acquainted 
en  route  to  the  meeting. 

Ellis  Ai-mstrong  Is  an  engineer.  The 
Engineering  News-Record,  noting  his 
many  accomplishments,  has  called  him 
an  engineer's  engineer.  But  he  is  much 
more  than  that.  He  is  a  phUosopher  and 
I  like  his  philosophy.  He  has  the  kind  of 
outlook  that  is  required  of  us,  in  the 
1970's  to  recognize  and  solve  our  prob- 
lems and  to  build  the  kind  of  world  we 
want. 

As    an    indication    of    Commissioner 
Ai-mstrongs  philosophy,  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  speech  he  made  on  May  3, 1968, 
which  was  presented  at  a  banquet  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Armstrongs  elevation  to  the 
29th  national  honor  member  of  Chi  Epsi- 
lon  Fraternity  at  the  Newark  College  of 
Engineering.  Newark,  N.J.; 
CnriL    Engineering — The    Ideal    Profession 
(By  Dr.  Ellis  L.  Armstrong) 
To  receive  an  honor  as  I  have  tonight  Is  a 
most  sobering  experience.  In  a  way  it  U  some- 
what bewildering  to  me  ae  a  farm  boy  from 
the  wilds  of  Southern  Utah— but  reflecting 
a  bit  quickly  brings  an  awareness  that  this 
really  is  a  recognition  of  the  many  wonder- 
ful people  with  whom  I  have  been  associated 
over  the  years— In  my  family.  In  my  school- 
ing, and  In  my  career— a  recognition  of  the 
wisdom  of  my  mother  and  dad  and  others 
m   guiding    me    Into    th«    exciting,    adven- 
turous Civil   Engineering  profession  as   my 
Ufe's  work— and  to  the  extremely  good  for- 
tune I've  had  In  bel   g  a  part  of  many  of  the 
top  engineering  projects  of  this  age. 

To  have  been  Involved  In  the  Reclamation 
proJecU  of  the  great  American  west;  to  have 
30  dams  that  my  youngsters  and  I  claim  as 
"ours;-'  to  have  been  part  of  the  high  Aswan 
Dam  on  the  Nile  River,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Power  and  Seaway  Project,  the  highway  net- 
work of  my  beloved  Utah,  the  National  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  system  Including  the  In- 
terstate: and  to  have  had  a  part  In  the  Civil 
Engineering  Achievement  Award  Projects  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Qlen  Canyon  Dam.  the 
Mlnuteman  Missile  Program,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  crossing;  all  make  me  the  most 
fortunate  of  men. 

There  are  sound  and  basic  reasons  why  I'm 
so  enthusiastic  about  Civil  Engineering  as  a 
wonderful,  magnificent.  Ideal  profession.  It 
Is  well  to  review  some  of  these,  I  think,  as 
too  much  of  our  outlook  these  days  is  col- 
ored by  the  cynical  pessimism  of  our  times. 
We  sometimes  tend  to  forget  the  purpose  of 
life  and  overlook,  perhaps,  progress  that  has 
been  made  and  the  good  life  that  we  have 
today  which  Civil  Engineering  has  made 
possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  the  Good  Lord  created  the  earth,  he 
never  finished  it.  Nothing  is  all  done,  nothing 
is  ended.  He  wisely  provided  for  continuing 
vibrant  and  throbbing  growth,  for  creation 
throughout  all  time.  He  left  mountains  that 
were  Impassable,  forests  that  were  Impene- 
trable- wild  rivers  that  were  uncrossable  and 
uncontrollable;  rainfall  that  was  erratic  pro- 
ducing deserts  and  rainforests;  storms  that 
brought  forth  hurricanes  and  rampaging 
floods  and  lack  of  storms  that  produced  sear- 
ing droughts;  He  left  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter. 

He  provided  ample  natural  resources  for 
the  life  of  man,  but  they  were  resources 
which  require  work  and  knowledge  and  co- 
operation and  will  to  develop  and  use;  re- 
sources that  must  be  developed  on  wise  and 
sound  principles  or  the  development  boo- 
merang He  provided  Nature  governed  by 
laws  which  have  no  sympathy  for  ignorance, 
no  matter  how  well  Intended.  And  He  gave 
Adam  and  Eve  the  Job  of  subduing  the  earth 
and  have  dominion  over  it.  ^     „     .   „,  ,, 

So  Adam  and  Eve  received  the  first  Civu 
Engineering  assignment,  that  of  subduing 
the  earth:  taking  the  hostile  environment 
outside  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  making  It  compatible 
for  the  life  of  man.  And  that  has  been  the 
primary  Job  of  Civil  Engineering  ever  since; 
finishing  the  creation,  applying  scientific 
principles  to  the  practical  needs  of  man,  as- 
suming the  constantly  Increasing  responsl- 
blUtv  of  providing  for  the  physical  well  be  ng 
of  ail  people— and  in  the  process  providing 
for  man's  spiritual  and  social  grovrth  and 
development. 

For  m  working  at  the  Job  of  subduing  the 
earth,  and  finishing  the  creation,  there  have 
been  good  side  effects.  Remember  the  Lord 
told  Adam,  "Cursed  Is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake;"  and  this  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  great  blessing.  Early  man  found  that  he 
had  to  work  together  with  other  men  to  con- 
trol the  floods  and  to  conquer  the  mountains 
He  found  that  he  needed  other  men,  and 
they  needed  him;  that  every  man  Is  a  part 
of  the  whole:  and  civilization  was  on  Its 
way  Hp  found  that  the  cooperation  that  was 
necessary  to  control  the  floods  In  the  Nile 
Delta,  and  use  the  water  for  growing  of  food, 
was  good  also  in  other  activities. 

He  discovered  the  necessity  for  and  the 
power    of    human    dignity    and    Individual 
responsibility— and   the   overriding   reqaire- 
nients  of  love,  of  Justice  and  peace,  and  of 
brotherhood    of    all    men.    This    march    of 
civilization  has  brought  us  to  the  point  where 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  physically  within 
our  grasp  and  within  our  capabilities.  Is  a 
Kood  life  for  every  man,  the  elimination  of 
hunger  and  poverty,  the  realization  of  dreams 
of  all  men.  All  we  need  to  do  Is  apply  what 
we've  learned  about  cooperation  and  brother- 
hood and  mutual  dependence  and  thus  work 
together  a  little  better;  and  then  get  with  It. 
Further,    we    believe    all    men    have    the 
Inalienable  right  to  search  for  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  man  who  makes 
this  search  for  happiness  his  chief  business 
never  finds  It.  If  Instead,  he  makes  his  chief 
business  service   to  others,  happiness  seeks 
him.  Down  through  the  ages,  and  In  your 
lives  and  mine,  the  happiest  people  In  the 
world  are  those  who  have  useful  work  to  do. 
Happiness  comes   from   efforts  directed  to- 
ward the   welfare   and  happiness  of   others 
and   m    accomplishment,    and   this    Is   the 
fundamental  objective  of  Civil  Engineering. 
So  in  Civil  Engineering  we  have  a  profes- 
sion   that    is    stimulating.    Interesting    and 
tremendously  challenging  and  has  been  since 
the   advent  of  time.  Without  equal  Is  the 
fascination   that   comes  from   developing   a 
dream,  through  application  of  basic  princi- 
ples, to  a  design  on  paper;  and  then  through 
fashioning  earth  and  rock  and  concrete  and 
steel   to   the  realization  of  a  project  that 
operates  to  make  Ufe  better  for  man.  Being 
engaged  in  such  a  profession  is  greatly  re- 
warding to  man  in  his  search  for  happiness. 
It  gives  purpose  to  ones  life.  As  our  little  old 
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world  becomes  smaller  and  our  population 
larger  and  our  social  relationships  more 
closely  entwined,  the  work  to  be  done  be- 
comes increasingly  complex,  greater  In 
magnitude,  more  necessary  for  mans  sur- 
vival, and  most  Important  It  becomes  more 
effective  In  service. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  are  not  easy, 
but  they  are  not  supposed  to  be.  This  world 
wasn't  designed  as  a  soft  place  for  soft  peo- 
ple this  produces  soft  heads;  but  was 
intended  as  a  testing  ground  to  provide 
challenge  and  work  and  sweat  and  toll  and 
achievement  and  reward.  And  in  the  process 
man  develops  and  grows. 

We  sometimes  act  as  If  leisure,  comfort  and 
luxury  were  the  end  requirements  of  life — 
and  they  are  nice— but  alone  they  can  be 
empty  and  degenerating.  Actually  true  hap- 
piness comes  from  activity  and  work  that  you 
can  be  enthusiastic  atmut.  You  can't  just 
find  life  worth  living:  you  have  to  make  it 
u-orthwhile. 

So  in  Civil  Engineering  we  have  a  basic, 
sound  opportunity  for  an  abundant,  worth- 
while happy  life.  What  are  the  needs  then, 
for  us  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities so  that  Civil  Engineering  becomes 
the  Ideal  profession  for  each  of  us? 

Technical  ability,  of  course,  is  most  im- 
portant and  during  these  times  of  "Infor- 
mation explosion"  is  something  that  is  a 
lifetime  job.  We  often  are  told  that  our  half- 
life  after  our  degrees.  Is  only  about  10  years 
these  days,  so  we  must  accept  technical 
learning  as  a  lifetime  undertaking. 

In  these  changing  times  of  challenge,  moral 
integrity  is  most  Important.  Technology 
without  Intellectual  honesty  doesn't  produce 
the  good  life.  Designs  based  on  unsound  prin- 
ciples can  be  evil.  Construction  without  in- 
tegrity and  responsibility  soon  crumbles. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  the  great  moral 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  our 
progress  and  culture  to  guide  us.  These 
principles,  summarized  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  have  withstood  the  batterings  of 
change  and  time  and  are  as  applicable  to- 
day as  ever.  Thus  the  Golden  Rule  must  be 
as    Indispensable   to   our   profession   as   the 

slide  rule.  ,         ,    .  . .  ^ 

It  Is  most  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
inherent  great  good  that  is  In  all  men,  and 
to   direct   our   efforts   toward  bringing  this 
out  in  ourselves,  as  well  as  In  our  associates. 
We  must  never  lose  faith  in  human  nature, 
no  matter  how  often  we  are  deceived.  We 
must  keep  solid  confidence  Ui  the  real,  hon- 
est   goodness,    generosity,    humanity    and 
friendship  that  actually  exists  In  this  strife- 
torn  world.  These  are  overwhelming  in  ma- 
jorlty.  I've  had  this  proven  to  me  time  and 
again;  even  when  badly  shaken  a  time  or  two. 
The  big  contribution  of   the  Civil  Engi- 
neer is  his  common-sense  practicality  ap- 
proach to  problems  that  results    in  action 
being  taken.  We  accept  the  world  as  It  Is— 
and  start  from  there  with  our  projects— re- 
membering that  the  "creation"  Is  not  yet 
finished  and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  «>  per- 
fection. And  I'm  sure  we'd  have  a  most  diffi- 
cult time,  in  view  of  the  great  variety  of 
thought  we  have  In  the  human  family,  to  de- 
termUie  Just  what  this  perfection  is.  Perhaps 
there  Is  no  such  thing.  So  It  L-  a  problem  of 
determining  what  can  be  accomplished  In 
view  of  the  cU-cumstances  and  doing  the  best 
we  can— with  a  sensible,  mature  approach. 

It  Is  m  many  ways,  a  hard-boiled  world; 
but  I  like  the  motto  of  the  great  state  of 
Kansas:  "To  the  stars— through  difficulties 
For  visions  and  the  dreaming  of  dreams  is 
a  part  of  the  process.  We  must  keep  the  end 
result  m  sight,  but  always  remember  that 
the  project  gets  built  brick  by  brick,  stone  by 
stone,  timber  by  timber.  And  these  individual 
parts  must  be  strong  and  soUd  and  right. 
Three  workmen  were  cutting  stone  for  a 
structure  and  gave  different  answers  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  they  were  doing,  one 
stated  he  was  working  for  $4  an  hour:  one 
said  he  was  shaping  a  rock,  the  other  stated 
he   was   building   a   Cathedral   to  his   God. 
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Which  do  you  think  was  doing  the  beat  Job 
«ud  which  was  the  happy  man? 

A  requirement  vbat  ia  Increaalngly  Impor- 
tant today  more  than  ever  before,  and  which 
is  the  big  need  or  Civil  Engineering.  U  to 
be  so.-lally  effective.  Our  projects  must,  of 
course,  be  soundly  for  the  best  overail  good 
oi  man.  And  we  can  do  tliis.  But  our  real 
problems  are  not  technical,  they  are  not 
plusical — we  know  how  to  do  and  we  could 
do  much,  much  more  than  we  are  doing  But 
our  projects  are  large,  and  they  involve  many 
I)eople  and  they  have  to  be  accepted  by  many 
people  be/ore  they  can  be  built.  The  plans 
lor  our  projects  and  the  results  expected 
njust  be  understood  and  accepted  by  our 
societv. 

No  matter  how  great  our  knowledge  and 
our  skill — no  matter  how  great  our  dreams — 
no  matter  how  sound  our  plans  and  designs — 
we  c:»n  do  little  without  the  help  and  agree- 
ment of  other  people.  .The  St.  Lawrence 
Project  is  a  good  case  in  point. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  nations.  En- 
gineers dreamed  great  dreams  of  harnessing 
the  pawcr  of  the  Long  Sdu4t  and  Galup 
Rapids:  of  o|>ening  up  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  middle  of  the  continent  to  oceangoing 
ships;  of  creating  the  Eighth  Sea.  But  It 
took  75  years  after  the  firii  plans  were  made 
before  the  local,  natlonil.  and  International 
agreements  were  reached  so  the  project  could 
be  built.  It  takes  a  long  time  and  gre:it  con- 
tlntUng  eHort  for  nations  and  sutes  aiid 
groups  of  men.  with  some  differences  la  ob- 
jectives and  sometimes  conOict  of  interests 
t«  cooperatively  pool  their  dreams  and  com- 
bine  their  efforts  for  the  common   good. 

The  project  it.'^elf  is  certainly  a  top  achieve- 
ment in  man  s  strtiggle  to  improve  his  en- 
vironment and  harness  the  forces  of  nature. 
But  most  imporiani  lor  the  futvire  of  man- 
kind, it  seems  to  me.  is  the  demonstration 
that  international,  national,  local,  and  in- 
dividual Interests  can  cooperate  and  can  be 
coordinated  for  positiie  accomplislinunt.  It  U 
a  successful,  practic.il  demonstration  of  what 
is  needed  to  solve  many  of  the  problenu  of 
this  ucubled  world.  And  the  CivU  Engineer 
has  the  key  role  to  play. 

Being  involved  In  the  de?'.Kn  and  construc- 
tion, was  an  upiiftin-.;  experience.  The  greit 
orchestration  of  men  and  m.-icUincs.  17.000 
workmen  and  $90  million  of  equipment  work- 
ing around  the  clock  fashioning  and  shap- 
ing the  earth;  these  carried  the  melody  of 
bringing  the  dreams  to  fruition.  But  also 
most  important  and  an  easential  p*rt  of  the 
orchestrauon  and  necessary  for  the  melody 
to  have  substance,  were  the  supporting  l>ack- 
grounds  of  many  men  and  organizations  and 
governments. 

Involved  in  this  background  of  s.ipport 
were  the  investors  who  with  their  savings 
bouijCht  the  bonds  that  made  the  financing 
possible;  the  Intei-r.Jilonal  Joint  Conunis- 
slon  and  the  State  Departments  of  the 
Umted  States  and  Canada;  the  Joint  Board 
of  Control  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  the 
Governments  of  the  State  ot  New  York  and 
the  Province  of  Ont«rlo;  the  nauons  of  the 
Iroquois  Indians:  the  county  and  the  mu- 
nicipal entitles  of  Coremment  within  the 
project  area;  the  buyers  of  the  power  and 
the  prospective  shippers  and  ship  owners: 
the  many  different  disciplines  of  finance, 
economics,  and  manufacturing  involved;  the 
labor  unions  Involved  in  supplying  the  work- 
men; the  contractors  and  engineering  sup- 
porting organizations  not  on  the  project;  and 
the  moat  important  Individual  John  Q. 
Cltlaen  who  influences  and  supports  legls- 
Utors  and  administrators  of  Government. 

All  had  to  be  kept  In  harmony  and  all  kept 
beaded  in  the  same  direction  for  the  project 
to  be  completed;  for  the  melody  to  ahUM 
through  When  this  was  done,  the  75-j9»r 
dream  became  reality  in  leaa  than  four  yvars. 
And  aU  thU  takes  Cl^U  Knglneflng  In  ttt 
broadest  and  fullest  aenae  to  conduct  this 
great  arcbaatntton. 
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I  Tlslted  the  St.  Lawrence  last  summer — 
and  contemplated  the  soft  lapping  of  the 
water  against  the  riprap  and  concrete  of  the 
dams — and  listened  to  the  singing  hum  of 
the  generators  as  they  converted  the  power 
of  the  faUing  waier  Into  the  energy  of  21 
million  slaves  and  sent  it  wheeling  over  the 
great  transmlsiion  lines  to  cities  and  homes 
and  factories  to  perform  back-breaking  work 
for  men  and  make  life  better  lor  people.  And 
I  watched  the  big  oceangoing  ships  being 
gently  lifted  up  into  the  placid  waters  of 
the  lake  to  continue  their  Journey  delivering 
cargo  to  the  middle  of  the  continent.  And  I 
viewed  the  visitors  to  the  parks  and  beaches 
of  the  project  aj»d  o'oserved  the  beauty  of 
the  area,  which  w*m  corefuUy  pUnned  and 
bu  It  into  the  project.  And  I  was  humbled — 
and  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  human 
race— and  a  Civil  Engineer. 

Of  course,  gone  was  the  acUvlty  and  the 
exiliemcat  of  constru  tion— gone  was  tlis 
struggle  and  the  headaches  and  the  swc  it  aitd 
the  roar  of  eciulpment  and  shouts  of  work- 
men. Gone  were  the  continuing  crLsis  upon 
crl5is  that  arc  part  of  a  large,  complex,  in- 
Tolved.  arceUra-.ed.  constraction  project.  But 
Uie  end  results  uere  there  to  see— and  to 
(ee'._an-i  to  enjoy — and  to  marvel  about — 
and  for  nan  to  u.tc.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  to 
mc  Civil  Engineering  is  the  ulUmatc? 

Tlte  St.  Lawrence  Project,  as  with  all  great 
Civil  Engineering  uudertakinijs.  advances 
t'.ie  civilizing  process  as  the  Good  Lord  in- 
tendcJ.  It  shows  what  men  can  do  in  a  co- 
operative endeavor  in  a  positive  way.  It  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  potential  of  Tnan  and 
of  what  this  world  cou'.d  be  — and  can  be — 
and  will  be  when  we  flnilly  realize  what  our 
enlightened  self  InteresU  are— and  get  rid 
of  our  discord  and  conflicts— and  unite  all 
men  in  a  brotherhood  for  the  common  good. 
Tne  real  measure  of  a  social  system  is  not 
the  inter-continental  mi;.siles.  the  moon 
rockets,  the  proximity  fuses,  or  the  hydro- 
gen bombs  which  it  produces.  Rather  it  1* 
the  food  ond  the  shelter  that  it  provides 
for  all  Its  citizens:  and  above  this,  the  up- 
lifting things  of  the  spirit,  the  recreation, 
that  culture  that  It  creates,  the  purpose  it 
gives  to  life  The  real  measure  is  the  ample 
and  abtmdant  living  it  provides  each  and 
every  individual  of  the  society  Basic  to 
doing  this  Is  the  contribution  of  the  Civil 
Engineer. 

We  ha\e  tremendous  problems  to  be  solved. 
In  some  ways  it  appears  we  have  oversub- 
dued  the  earth— and  produced  pollution  and 
congestion  and  ugliness  While  we  now  have 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  our  peo- 
ple m  this  Miracle  of  America  of  ours,  than 
ever  before  in  all  history,  we  al.so  have  prob- 
lems without  precedent.  Our  affluence  has 
raised  our  expectations  of  llle — and  our  un- 
rest. Our  capacity  to  alter  our  environment, 
along  with  preferences  for  convenience  and 
speed  and  sometimes  for  quick  returns,  has 
headed  us  In  some  instances  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  we  have 
become  the  victims  of  our  technological  and 
economic  forces. 

Much  has  to  be  done  to  correct  air  and 
writer  pollution,  the  trafllc  congestion  our 
individual  freedom  of  movement  has  created, 
and  the  desecration  of  many  of  our  areas. 
We  have  a  tremendous  Job  ahead  of  rebuild- 
ing and  making  ottr  cities  the  great  places 
to  live  that  they  can  be;  and  must  be  for 
our  survival.  All  these  are  largely  Civil  En- 
gineering problems  and  we  have  the  know- 
how  and  the  methods  to  resolve  them. 

But  we  need,  as  a  people,  much  more 
th»n  that.  We  need  collective  recognition  ot 
the  problem  and  the  solution — we  havs 
made  some  progress  here.  We  need  individ- 
ual »"^  collective  determination  and  self 
dislpUne — we  have  quite  a  ways  to  go  here. 
We  are  testing  whether  comfortable  people 
In  our  society  have  the  will  to  sustain  tbs 
Mort  tftut  >s  Bssdid  to  build  the  world  w 
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wont.  And  It  may  weU  bs  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  point  In  time  where  we  either 
do  these  things  or  maybe  we  wont  be  around 
very  long. 

Wevs  been  rudely  Jarred  from  our  com- 
placency. I  think,  with  the  Viet  experience 
and  our  Civil  Rights  problems.  But  I  have 
great  faith  in  Individual  man's  sound  com- 
mon tense  and  resolve  and  will  to  solve  his 
problems  when  he  finally  gets  around  to 
facing  up  to  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  beginning  to  collectively  see  what  must 
be  done.  And  we  can  do  it.  And  Civil  Engi- 
neering has  the  key  role. 

Our  great  Cities  need  clean  air  and  pure 
water  and  sewers  and  wider  streets  and  more 
Ethools  and  more  and  better  housing  and 
better  transportation.  We  know  how  to  pro- 
vide these  and  we  can  provide  them.  We 
arc  net  short  of  technical  know  how — or  ce- 
ment— or  steel — or  money.  We  can  provide 
these  things  If  we  would  but  get  with  It. 
The  time  iind  eJIort  we  waste  and  misuse  in 
putting  up  our  problems  and  the  money  It 
costs  us  not  to  resolve  our  jroblems-  this 
alone  would  provide  the  better  faclllt.es. 

It  seems  silly  sometimes  to  say  we  can't 
oiTord  to  do  these  things — we  contemplate 
a  4-day  week — we  argue  about  how  big 
a  TV  set  is  needed,  as  a  necessity,  on  our 
relief  roll  lists— we  difslpate  two  hours  a  day 
In  traffic  jams — we  shorten  our  lives  ond  rc- 
dvice  the  effectiveness  by  the  polluted  air 
we  tolerate.  We  can't  afford  to  resolve  these 
problems. 

What  we  need  to  make  our  dreams  csme 
true  are  chnracter  and  drive  and  orgjanlzii- 
tlon  .'.!id  leadership.  We  need  clear  thinking 
In  our  political,  social,  and  busine:*  activi- 
ties. We  need  appropriate  Government  In- 
stitutions to  carry  out  our  plans.  Wo  need 
sound  cooperation  between  our  Govern- 
ments and  our  businesses.  We  need  rocial 
knowhow.  coupled  with  courage  and  deter- 
minations. We  need  the  Inspiration  courlod 
with  practicality  that  Civil  Engineering  pro- 
vides. 

The  self  discipline  provided  by  Civil  En- 
giiijering  training,  llie  thorough  analysis 
nercs.sary  to  deflne  a  problem,  the  careful 
weighing  of  various  solutions  to  determine 
the  tjptlmum.  the  clear  thinking  that  is  re- 
quired for  a  successful  Civil  Engineer;  all 
I'lese  uniquely  qualify  the  Civil  Engineer 
for  a  much  greater  role  of  leadership  In 
these  times. 

As  members  of  ovu-  society,  you  and  I  must 
become  more  Involved,  more  committed  in 
the  total  activlUes.  As  builders  for  a  better 
world,  we  are  In  a  position  of  Influence  with 
our  society.  Our  profession  provides  us  with 
the  vision  and  the  practical  knowhow  of 
continuing  on  with  the  creation:  thus  to 
accomplish  the  dre«ms  for  a  better  world 
we  must  help,  much  more  than  we're  doing 
now,  to  meet  the  needs  of  leadership  that 
will  make  a  better  world  possible.  Our  pro- 
fession places  us  in  this  unique  situation 
and  we  must  do  more  In  overall  society  In- 
volvement In  a  positive  way. 

We've  done  well  in  the  past— we  must  do 
better.  We  can  do  better.  And  this  Is  the 
real  challenge  of  our  profession  in  otir  time. 
Challenging,  fascinating,  demanding,  stim- 
ulating, adventiiroxis,  exciting,  rewarding — 
thU  Is  CivU  Biiglneering.  This  Is  the  profes- 
sion that  provides  the  opportunity  lor  an 
Interesting  and  abundant  life. 

As  an  example,  a  short  time  ago,  a  little 
over  a  weeks  acUvity  included  my  being  in 
Argentina  WTCstllng  with  problems  on  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Highway  from  Corrtentles 
to  FOssdes;  In  Brasll  on  nine  highway  proj- 
ects ne*r  Recife;  In  Colocnbla  on  the  In- 
tematlon  Airport  at  BarrenquUla;  in  Newark 
wnstllng  with  prolHems  of  the  Newark  Mea- 
dowlands  and  planning  a  60,000  population 
development  starting  with  9.000  aerss  ot  New 
Jsney  farmland;  In  Maine  oo  a  sootlan  o< 
Intsrstats   Hlgtavmy   uaom   a  aoarlns  clay 
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swamp  near  Portland;  in  Vermont  review- 
ing  the  locauon  of  a  secUon  of  Interstat. 
th«>ugh  the  mountains  near  Montpeller;  in 
Sacnmiento.  California  confilderlng  the  prob- 
lems  of  125-foot  high  bridge  piers  on  a  Forest 
highway  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and 
j^earthflll  dam  for  a  community  deve  op- 
ment,  and  In  Anchorage.  Alaska  tussling 
with  plans  for  a  4-mlle  bridge  across  the 
Tumagain  Arm  with  lU  40-foot  tides.  Civil 
Engineering  does  Indeed  provide  an  Interest- 

^°When  I  take  a  careful  look  at  the  exciting 
Civil  Engineering  work  to  be  done,  and  at 
today's  young  Civil  Engliieei^  as  exemplified 
by  tie  members  of  Newark  College  of  Engi- 
neering Chapter  of  Chi  Epsllon,  I  have  an 
exuberant,  dynamic  enthusiasm  for  our  pro- 
fession and  for  the  days  ahead.  Our  prob- 
lems wUl  yield— solutions  will  be  found— 
nrolecu  will  be  built— dreams  will  come 
Irue.  The  future  looks  good!  CitiJ  Engineer- 
ing  U  the  ideal  profession! 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 
Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  my  colleagues  may  remember,  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  New  York 
(Mr    WolfD    and    I    cosponsored    on 
February  6  an  ad  hoc  hearing  on  the 
environmental  effects  of  atomic  energy, 
particularly  in  the  Long  Island  Sound 
region.  I  would  like  to  include  m  today  s 
Record  the  statements  of  two  of  the 
witnesses  at  our  hearing— Dr.  Andrew  P. 
HuU    supervisor,   environmental   moiii- 
toring.  Health  Physics  Division,  Brook- 
haven  NaUonal  Laboratory,  and  pr- f  •  J- 
Stemglas  of   the  University   of   Pitts- 
burgh  As  my  colleagues  wiU  note,  the 
two  scientists  disagree  about  the  degree 
of  risk  associated  with  the  environmen- 
tal  radiation   releases   associated   witn 
nuclear  plants.  The  material  follows: 


Cost 
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SOME    COMPAElSONS    OP    THE    ENVIRONMEKTAI. 

RISKS  From  Nuclear   and  Fossil  FtrELED 
Power  Plants 

(Research  carried  out  at  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory  under  contract  with  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.) 

(By  Andrew  P.  Hull) 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  was  es- 
tablished on  Long  Island  twenty  years  ago 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  uniform  national 
radiation  protection  standards  by  the  AEC 
and  at  a  time  when  less  was  known  about 
environmental  radioactivity  than  is  the  case 
today  Conservative  practices  were  adopted 
with  regard  to  Its  release  of  reactor  air  and 
liquid  effluents  to  the  environment,  and  they 
therefore  have  corresponded  to  the  routine 
low  level  releases  which  may  be  anticipated 
from  large  nuclear  power  plants  such  as 
those  proposed  on  Long  Island. 

The  Laboratory  has,  as  part  of  Its  mission 
to  obtain  sclenUflc  Information,  maintained 
a  more  extensive  environmental  monitoring 
program  than  that  which  would  be  needed  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  nuclear  power  reactor  to 
establish  compliance  with  radiation  protec- 
tion standards.  The  data  developed  by  our 
program,    which    Is   In    essenUal   agreemeiit 
with  that  from  other  major  nuclear  Instal- 
lations over   a  period  of  years,  enables  jnc 
to  say  with  considerable  confidence  that  the 
environmental  radiation  risk  associated  with 
the  operation  of  one  or  even  several  nuclear 
power  reactors  on  Long  Island  U  negligible. 
Almost  two  decades  ago.  Dr.  Otto  Frlsch, 
a  word  renowned  nuclear  physicist,  wrote  a 
tongue-in-cheek    article    entitled.    "On    the 
Feasibility  of  Coal-Driven  Power  Stations. 
In  It  he  imagined  a  situation  In  which  nu- 
clear reactors  had  been  in  common  use  for 
many  centuries  prior  to  the  discovery  of  coal, 
and  that  proposals  for  the  use  of  the  latter 
as  a  potenUal  power  source  were  currently 
being   subjected   to   the   same    prlor-to-use 
hazards  assessment  that  U  actually  now  the 
case  for  reactors.  Although  his  paragraphs 
having  to  do  with  plant  design  are  a  sort 
of   "in"  Joke  for   technically  educated  per- 
sons those  on  "health  hazards"  seem  a  most 
appropriate  introduction  to  my  remarks. 
Frlsch  imagined  the  situation  thusly: 
••The  main  health  hazard  is  attached  to  the 
gaseous  waste   products.   They  contain  not 
only  carbon  monoxide   and   sulftir  dioxide 
(both  highly  toxic)  but  also  a  number  of  car- 
cinogenic compounds,  such  as  phenanthrene 
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and  others.  To  discharge  those  Into  the  air  Is 
Impossible.  It  would  cause  the  tolerance  level 
to  be  exceeded  for  several  mUes  around  the 
reactor. 

"It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  collect  the  gas- 
eous waste  in  suitable  containers,  pending 
chemical  detoxlflcaUon.  Alternatively,  the 
waste  might  be  mixed  with  hydrogen  and 
filled  into  large  balloons  which  would  subse- 
quently be  released. 

"The  solid  waste  products  will  have  to  be 
removed  at  frequent  intervals  (perhaps  as 
often  as  dally),  but  the  health  hazards  in- 
volved in  that  operation  can  be  easily  mini- 
mized by  the  tise  of  conventional  remote- 
handling  equipment.  The  waste  could  then 
be  taken  out  to  sea  and  dumped. 

"There  is  a  possibility— although  It  may 
seem  remote— that  the  oxygen  supply  might 
get  out  of  control.  This  would  lead  to  the 
melting  of  the  entire  reactor  and  the  libera- 
tion of  vast  amounts  of  toxic  gases.  Here  Is  a 
grave  argument  against  the  use  of  coal  and  in 
favor  of  fission  reactors,  which  have  proved 
their  complete  safety  over  a  period  of  several 
thousand  years.  It  will  probably  take  decades 
before  a  control  system  of  sufficient  reliability 
can  be  evolved  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  to 
whom  the  safety  of  our  people  Is  entrusted." 
As  Frlsch  Implies,  I  believe  we  can  ration- 
ally consider  the  risks  of  nuclear  power  planu 
only  in  the  context  of  the  alternative  choices. 
In  attempting  such  a  consideration,  I  start 
with  three  underlying  assumptions: 

ilssumplion  /;  Electricity  Is  a  basic  neces- 
sity to  a  technological  civilization.  A  review 
of  recent  electrical  power  statlsUcs  and  a 
projection  of  f  utture  requirements  by  the  end 
of  this  century  is  presented  In  Table  I,  which 
U  adapted  from  Information  on  the  environ- 
mental effecu  of  producing  electrical  power 
recently  pubUshed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy .=  From  thU,  It 
appears  that  our  national  generating  capacity 
will  need  to  be  doubled  about  every  decade  to 
meet  the  anticipated  demand,  and  that  even 
with  the  anticipated  IntroducUon  of  nuclear 
power  a  substanUal  Increase  In  convenUonal 
fossil  fueled  generating  capacity  will  also  be 
required  to  meet  the  total  projected  needs  for 
electrical  power.  „♦,«„. 

Assumption  11:  All  human  IntervenUons 
related  to  the  extracUon  and  consumpUon  of 
energy  have  the  potential  for  both  cost  and 
benefit  to  the  environment. 

Some  concrete  instances  are  suggested  m 
the  following  brief  catalog,  with  regard  to  the 
present  alternates  for  electrical  power. 


ELECTRICITY 


Betrafit 


Hydfoetectiic. 


AHerition  o»  slrejm  now.  Destruction  ol 
habttals  and  scenery,  ttut  is.  by  res*'- 

voirs  and  long  transmission  lines  Irom 
hyilfo  sites  lo  populated  areas. 

Destruction  ol  scenery,  that  is,  by  pipe  lines 
and  plant  stocks.  Air  pollution  with  many 
deleterious  substances.  Thermal  "aste. 

Destruction  of  scenery,  that  is.  by  pipe  lines, 
storage  tanks,  plant  stocks  and  txh  dis- 
posal areas.  Water  pollution.  Air  pollu- 
tion with  many  deleterious  substances. 
Thermal  waste. 


Enerey.  employment,  flood  eon- 
troT,  recreation. 

Energy,  employment,  byproducts. 

Energy,  employnient,  byproducts. 


Cost 


Benefit 


Coal. 


Nuclear. 


Destruction  ol  scenery,  that  is,  by  strip  min- 
ing transport  and  storage  facilities,  plants 
and  stacks  and  ash  disposal  areas.  Stream 
pollution  (from  mining  refuse)  .Air  pollu- 
tion with  many  deleterious  subsUnces. 
Thermal  waste.  ..      .     ,.       •  ■  , 

Destruction  of  scenery,  that  is,  by  mining 
and  processing  fKilities,  plants,  and 
stacks.  Minimal  air  and  water  pollution 
with  radioactive  ash.  Thermal  waste. 


Energy,  employment,  byproducts. 


Energy,  employment,  byproducts 
(that  is,  isotopes  useful  m 
medicine,  industry,  research, 
etc.). 


ilssumpflon  ///:  For  most  areas  of  the  U.S.. 
including  Long  Island,  fossU  or  nuclear 
power  planU  offer  the  only  practicable  meth- 
ods of  meeting  the  near  future  electrical 
energy  demand. 

Although  various  schemes  are  being  re- 
searched there  is  no  alternate  scheme  for 
producing  electricity  that  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped so  that  It  can  be  applied  "oft  the 
shelf"  to  meeting  Immediate  needs  for 
power. 

It  follows  from  these  assumptions  that  the 
real  issue  before  us  U  which  technology, 
foaeU  or  nuclear  will  yield  the  greatest  over- 
all benefit  to  cost  ratio.  In  contrast  to  most 
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technological  innovations  (Including  that  of 
the  use  of  fossil  fuels) ,  this  sori;  of  co««i<l«f- 
atlon  has  been  uppermost  from  the  outset  m 
the  development  and  employment  of  nu- 
clear power  reactors.  In  an  article  Radla- 
tlon  in  Perspective".  Chauncy  Starr  •  (a  past- 
president  of  the  American  Nuclear  Society) 

*  "The  technological  approach  taken  by  the 
atomic  power  industry  has  been  tte  most 
cautious  in  engineering  history.  It  has  been 
customary  heretofore.  In  other  new  tech- 
nologies, to  proceed  with  applications  first 
safety  being  secondary,  and  then  to  await 
an  empirical  balance  between  safety  con- 
stralnts  and  social  value.  Examples  of  this 
are  present  in  the  history  of  the  automobile, 


air  transport,  and  of  most  recent  pubUc  con- 
cern the^use  of  insecticides.  The  novel  ap- 
proach of  the  atomic  Industry  In  attempting 
to  establish  public  safety  prior  to  the  con- 
stnictlon  and  operaUon  of  ^toinlc  power 
plants  is  a  direct  co'^e«i"e'^e«  °^'*i*„,f„ 
that  the  public  interest  has  ^^*^^^^' 
^^l  Objective,  rather  than  the  i^^^'^ 
Vc^mic  gain  of  a  few.  It  has  «>«>«  f^^f 
by  the  atotnlc  Industry  that  loi^g-t!^  5f°i 
nomlc  gains  will  follow  demonstrated  social 

"""irappears  to  me  that  In  *<»«»»"«»  >«„!^°' 
nomlc  cost,  the  public  acceptance  oj  1«'|«- 
scale  technology  of  the  sort  ^f^'^I^^'^Hl 
atlon  has  two  principal  aspecte.  These  are 
the  probability  of  catastrophic  accldenu  ana 
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the  apparent  adverse  effect!*  on  the  environ- 
ment Irom  rouane  operations  (which  are 
mostly  related  to  plant  effluenu )  Even  with 
conventional  technologies,  the  dramaUc 
nitur*  of  cataatrophes  U  such  that  they  are 
often  given  (ar  more  attention  than  routine 
mlabaps.  even  though  It  may  be  shown  that 
the  latter  are  in  the  aggregate  tsir  more 
costly  per  capita.  This  Is.  Icr  example,  quite 
evident  in  the  relative  amounts  ol  attention 
given  and  resources  devoted  respectl\ely  to 
air  and  highway  safety. 

With  regard  to  caiaNtrophea.  the  publtc 
na/ftv  first  approach  of  the  atomic  industry 
h.is  meant  the  oreful  ai^estiment  of  the  po- 
tential consequences  of  cxtasirophlc  events 
tn  what  Is  known  ab  a  •8;ifeguards  analysis." 
This  analysis  Is  subjected  to  multiple  tech- 
nical reviews  and  appro.als  within  the  AEC. 
and  is  made  available  by  the  .\EC  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  to  state  agencies  for 
comment.  It  must  also  be  submitted  to  a 
body  of  disinterested  expens.  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  S;iieguards.  for  their 
independent  review  and  approval  Tl»e  analy- 
sis and  these  reviews  are  also  subject  to  ques- 
tion In  public  hearings,  held  prior  to  the 
construction  of  each  reactor.  In  a  safeguards 
analysis  It  must  be  convincingly  established 
that,  for  the  most  pessimistically  imaginable 
possible  simultaneous  combination  of  mal- 
functions and  failures,  the  release  of  radio- 
activity would  be  sufficiently  limited  so  that 
no  person  in  the  environs  would  be  seriously 
affected.  It  seems  deplorable  to  me  that  some 
unwarranted  public  fears  about  the  Inherent 
aafety  of  reactors  have  recently  been  created 
by  a  favorite  device  of  many  antlreacior 
propagandists.  This  Is  to  quote  from  the  con- 
sequences portions  of  these  analyses  out  of 
context,  with  no  accompanying  Indication 
of  the  exceeding  improbability  of  the  pos- 
tulated events. 

To  Inject  a  cotulderatlon  of  probability  in- 
to this  discussion,  let  me  indicate  that  over 
300  civilian  and  military  nuclear  reactors  are 
now  or  have  been  operated  In  the  United 
States  ■  A  few  have  been  functioning  for  as 
long  as  two  decades,  and  a  total  of  well  over 
2.000  reactor-years  of  experience  have  been 
accumulated.  A  malfunction  leading  to  the 
release  of  a  significant,  let  alone  a  catastroph- 
ic, amount  of  radioactivity  to  the  environ- 
ment has  yet  to  occur  in  connection  with 
their  operation. 

A  theoretical  ''worst  imaginable  accident" 
analysis  known  as  WASH-740  was  made  at 
Brookhaven  over  a  decade  ago  Subsequent 
exparlence  suggests  that  the  assumptions  Its 
authors  made  at  that  time  were  unduly 
pessimistic  In  many  respects  Disregarding 
this.  It  has  been  calculated  by  Starr  that  the 
probability  of  the  incident  they  envisioned 
la  about  comparable  to  that  of  a  jet  trana- 
port  crashing  into  an  occupied  sports  stadi- 
um that  Is  about  1  300.000.000  Starr  com- 
mented that  no  one  has  suggested  that,  on 
the  basis  of  this  probability,  we  should  aban- 
don either  spectator  sports  or  airline  service 
Perhaps,  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
them,  we  are  sometimes  forgetful  of  the  near 
catastrophes  and  catastrophes  that  ar«  at 
least  in  part  attrlbuUble  to  the  uses  of  foa- 
all  fuels,  such  as  mine  explosions,  floods  re- 
lated to  strtp-minlng.  oil  leakage  from  tanker 
wrecks,  and  urban  air  pollution  Incidents  in 
which  excess  mortality  over  normal  rates  has 
been  documented. 

The  remarkable  safety  record  of  atomic  re- 
actors Is  a  result  of  the  conscious  provision 
of  several  layers  of  protection  in  their  design 
and  operation.  This  Includes: 

( 1 )  Careful  training  and  practices.  Oper- 
ators are  trained  for  licensing  as  though  tha 
entira  safety  of  the  reactor  depended  on 
their  actloos. 
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(3>  Electronic  safety  monitors.  These 
"backup"  devices  act  much  faster  than  a  hu- 
man operator  could  to  shut  a  reactor  down, 
in  the  event  any  significant  indication  ex- 
ceeds pre-set  operating  limits. 

(3)  Self-llmlting  behavior.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  fuel  and  the  Inherent  character- 
istics of  a  nuclear  reactor  are  such  that  an 
accident  tends  to  be  self-llmlting.  should 
ever  the  many  other  control  devices  fall  to 
oper.ite. 

(4)  Fuel  cladding  The  ns:«tonable  material 
la  "canned"  to  prevent  the  escape  of  flsslon 
products. 

(5t  Primary  system  enclosure  Since  It 
doe»  not  depend  on  a  supply  of  oxygen,  the 
fuel  ol  a  nuclear  reactor  is  in&lde  Uie  pres- 
sure vessel,  rather  than  ouuide  as  la  the 
case  with  a  fossil  plant. 

(6i  Building  containment  and  engineered 
safeg'iards  These  are  provided  to  minimize 
their  relea.se  to  the  environment,  should  any 
fi&>lou  products  escape  from  the  primary 
sy.stem. 

In  concluding  thU  consideration  ol  catas- 
trophes. I  would  suggest  that  the  public  wel- 
lare  would  be  much  enhanced  If  some  of  the 
scrupulous  attention  and  many  safety  "back- 
up" devices  provided  for  nuclear  reactors 
were  applied  to  other  large-scale  technol- 
ogies, with  a  view  to  promoting  the  same 
kind  of  conservative  design  and  review  prior 
to  their  application  and  or  extension. 

When  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  ef- 
fluents produced  by  the  routine  operation  of 
power  facilities  is  examined.  It  appears  that 
In  principle  the  obnoxious  agents  from  both 
fossil  and  nuclear  plants  are  controllable  at 
whatever  level  those  responsible  deem  ad- 
visable, or  that  the  public  inslsu  upon.  How- 
ever, the  closer  to  zero  this  level  is  set.  the 
greater  the  economic  cost  which  Is  ultimately 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  In  practice,  ef- 
fluent control  seems  largely  governed  by  the 
state  of  the  available  technology  and  the 
economic  cost  of  its  application 

What  this  means  Is  suggested  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  respective  fuel  requirements 
and  of  the  principal  types  and  amounts  of 
atmospheric  pollutants  released  from  various 
1.000  megawatt  (electrical)  plants  using  coal, 
oil.  gas  or  nuclear  fuel  as  shown  In  Table  II. 
which  Is  calculated  from  the  information 
pviblished  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  As  was  originally  suggested 
by  Elsenbud'  and  Petrow.  considering  the 
much  greater  health  significance  of  radium 
nuclides,  the  amounu  of  radioactivity  re- 
leased from  conventional  plants  are  biologi- 
cally comparable  to  those  released  from  nu- 
clear plants. 

The  clean  air  advantages  of  atomic  plants 
are  more  apparent  from  an  examination  of 
Table  III  which  Is  In  part  from  data  pre- 
pared by  Terrlll.  Harward  and  Leggett '  It 
shows  the  volume  of  air  required  to  dilute 
the  yearly  amount  of  released  air  effluents  to 
suggested  conventional  pollutant  concentra- 
tion standards  or  established  radiation  pro- 
tection standards.  One  way  of  interpreting 
the  generally  smaller  dilution  volume  of 
atomic  plants  Is  to  say  that  on  the  average 
they  produce  lower  average  concentrations  of 
deleterious  agents  relative  to  accepted  pro- 
tection standards,  than  do  fossil  plants 

The  aU  poUutanu  from  foaall  planu  are 
perhaps  reason  for  greater  concern  when  seen 
In  the  context  of  the  total  emissions  from 
all  conventional  air  pollution  sources  These 
are  tabuUted  In  Table  IV.  A  Conunltiee  on 
Pollution  *  of  the  National  Research  Council 
has  calculated  that  the  total  cost  attrlbu- 
Uble to  these  air  poUutanU  U  •13.000.000.000 
or  $6i  per  caplu.  It  has  been  calcuUted  by 
Starr  to  result  in  about  20.000  deaths  per 
year. 

Aa  indicated  In  Tables  U  and  III.  the  prln- 
clp«l  air  efluenu  from  nuclear  reactora,  la 
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particular  the  boiling  water  type  (BWR).  are 
the  noble  gases,  xenon  and  krypton.  These 
do  not  Interact  biologically.  However,  the 
short  and  Intermediate  lived  nuclides  of 
these  gases  are  of  concern,  insofar  as  they 
may  contribute  to  a  non-cumulative  Increase 
In  the  external  radiation  background  In  the 
local  vicinity  while  the  reactor  Is  In  opera- 
tion. These  increases  have  been  In  general 
too  small  to  be  measurable.  Measurements 
of  the  Increase  In  background  In  the  vicinity 
of  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  during 
the  years  In  which  the  air-cooled  Brookhaven 
Graphite  Research  Reactor  (BORR)  was  in 
operation  are  suggestive  of  the  maximum 
levels  which  might  be  anticipated.  The 
BORR  was  started  up  In  the  Pall  of  1950.  It 
was  put  on  standby  on  July  1.  1068  and  has 
operated  only  occasionally  since  then.  It  has 
been  the  only  significant  source  of  gaseous 
releases  nt  BNL.  As  the  air  used  to  cool  It  was 
briefly  subject  to  the  neutron  flux  In  the 
reactor,  some  of  Its  constituent  elements 
were  activated,  the  principal  product  being 
Argon-41  (Which  has  a  half-life  of  110  min- 
utes I .  During  moat  of  the  1050's,  the  emis- 
sion of  Argon-41  from  the  300  ft  BORR  stuck 
amounted  to  7.000  curies  per  day.  (A  curie  is 
equivalent  to  22  mllllon-mlUlon  disintegra- 
tions per  minute  )  With  the  change  from  a 
natural  to  an  enriched  uranium  fuel  loading 
In  the  later  1950's.  the  emission  was  increased 
to  20.000  curies  per  day. 

This     corresponded     to     the     release     of 
about  40.000  curies  of  fission  product  noble 
gases,  since  the  latter  have  a  somewhat  lower 
radioactive    energy.    The    largest    reported 
average  release  of  these  gases  from  a  BWR 
In   1968  was  2450  curies  per  day.  from  the 
Humbolt    Bay    (68.5    MW   electrical)    plant 
Assuming  a  linear  Increase  In  emission  with 
power,  the  emission   at  a   1,000  MW    (elec- 
trical)  power  level  would  have  been  37.000 
curies  per  day.  that  Is  It  would  have  been 
quite  comparable  to  past   emission   rate  of 
Argon-41    from   the   BORR.    An   Increase   In 
external  radiation  leveU  at  the  BNL  perim- 
eter was  apparent  while  the  BORR  was  oper- 
ating. During  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing 1968  at  a  distance  of  one  mile.  It  averaged 
close    to   0.050  rem   per   year.   This   was   an 
Increase  of  about   25'"'    over   the   measured 
natural  background,  and  was  1   10th  of  the 
applicable  AEC  radiation  protection  stand- 
ard for  individuals  In  the  general  population. 
At  a  distance  of  two  miles  It  averaged  0.015 
rem  per  year,  and  at  three  miles  0.005  rem 
per  year.  Due  to  the  short-lived  nature  of 
this  Inert  gas.  It  had  no  residual  effect  on 
background  when  the  reactor  was  shut  down. 
About  2  5  curies  of  lodlne-131  per  year  was 
also  released  from  the  stack  while  the  BORR 
was  in  operation.  The  largest  reported  release 
of  lodlne-131   from  a  power  reactor  In  1968 
was  0.45  curies,  also  from  the  Hvimbolt  Bay 
plant    Scaled   up   to    1.000  MW    (electrical) 
this  would  have  been  6.7  curies.  The  average 
ground-level  concentration  of  lodlne-131  one 
mile  from  the  BORR  stack  was  about  0.006 
plcocurles  per  cubic  meter  (a  plcocurle  Is  one 
trlUlonth  of  a  curie)   or  1  20.000  of  the  ap- 
plicable radiation  protection  standard.  At  no 
time  has  lodlne-131,  or  any  other  radionu- 
clide released  In  somewhat  smaller  concen- 
trations m  the  stack  effluent  air.  been  present 
in  detectable  concentrations  In  vegetation  or 
milk  collected  from  nearby  dairy  farms  (be- 
tween 3-S  miles  from  the  stack).  There  has 
also  been  no  measureable  long-term  increase 
In  external  background  radiation  levels  over 
those  measured  prior  to  the  startup  at  the 
BORR.  which  documents  that  the  accumu- 
lated deposition  of  long-lived  stack  effluent 
nuclides  has  been  negligible. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  about  the 
world-wide  buildup  of  krypton-86  (which  has 
a   haU-Mfe  of    10.4   years)    and   of   trlUum 
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(which  has  a  half-life  of  12.3  years) .  A  projec- 
tion made  by  Cowser  "  and  coworkers  at  Oak 
Ridge,  of  the  accumulallous  of  these  nuclides 
through  the  year  2000,  and  of  the  accom- 
panying increases  In  dose-rate  arc  Indicated 
in  Table  V.  The  calculated  redlatlon  protec- 
tion standard  for  kryptjn-85  is  based  on  the 
external  dose  to  the  skin  from  being  sub- 
merged  In   an   Infinite   cloud   of   this   gas. 
Dunsler"  has  recently  pointed  out  that  its 
acconi"anylns   genetic   dose   would   be   only 
about 'l'.    of  the  external  skin  dose.  It  can 
b-  calculated   from  data   published   by   the 
In'crna'lonal    Commicslon    on    Radiological 
Protection.'-   which  are   based   on  the   con- 
servative  assumption    that    ellects   obser^•ed 
at  higher  do.se  levels  are  linear,  that  an  In- 
crease  In    background   Of    1    mlllirem/yr    (a 
mllllrem  Is  one-thousandth  ol  a  rem)  would 
lead  to  an  eventual  morltliiy  of  Icos  than  50 
per  year  In  the  current  U.S.  population  of 
200  000.000  persons.  I  shouH  repeat  that  this 
figure  Is  based  on  conservative  assumptions 
and  would  also  like  to  pn'.  it  into  perspective 
by  indicating  that  the  natural  Incidence  In 
the  US    population  of  the  same  ciTects   (as 
are  assumed  to  be  produced   by  radiation) 
appears  to  be  over  1, 000 .000  per  year. 

Conventional  power  plants  do  not  appear 
to  have  contributed  slgiililcantly  to  the  gen- 
eral acknowledged  pollution  of  many  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  In  the  OS.  However,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  nuclear  plants  will 
pose  any  slgnlficani  problem  In  this  regard. 
The  amounts  of  activity  reported'  to  have 
been  released  from  a  typical  prsssurtzed 
water  reactor  (PWR)  and  a  boiling  water 
reactor  (BWR)  during  19G8  are  Indicated  In 
Table  VI.  In  general  the  amounts  of  liquid 
wastes  released  from  PWR  s  exceed  that  from 
BWRs.  The  amounts  Cl  water  required  to 
dilute  this  released  radioactivity  (most  cf 
which  consists  of  relatively  shortlived  nu- 
clides) to  radiation  protection  standards  ap- 
pear to  be  small  compared  to  the  flov.-  of  a 
major  river  such  as  the  Hudsv.n.  or  to  the 
volume  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  relca"ed 
amounts  are  also  small  compared  to  the 
amounts  of  natural  long-lived  activity  al- 
ready present  In  the  la'tcr. 

The  low-level  radioactive  waste  experience 
at  Brookhaven  Is  not  directly  relevant  to  that 
of  a  power  reactor  situated  on  a  large  body 
of  water  cuch  as  Long  Island  Sound,  since 
we   are   situated   at   the   headwaters   of   the 
Peconlc  River  which  Is  small  by  comparison. 
However,  the  release  concentrations  of  our 
liquid    effluents    have    been    comparable    to 
those  from  power  reactors  and  since  our  dis- 
charge   Is    more    confined,    there    has    been 
if   anything,   a   greater   opportunity   for   re- 
concentratlon   In  our  more  limited  aquatic 
environment.    In    our    routine    downstream 
surveillance,  we  have  found  small  amounts 
of  some  of  the  previously  Identified  longer- 
lived  radionuclides  In  the  Laboratory  efHuent 
to  be  present  in  plants,  fish,  turtles  and  other 
biota  obtained  within  a  few  miles  below  our 
site   boundary.    Making    the    most   generous 
assumptions  about  dietary  habits,  our  c:il- 
culatlons  suggest   that  even  the  most  avid 
angler  or  watercress  fancier  would  not  have 
Ingested    more   than   25';    of   the   radiation 
protection  standard  derived  dally  Intake  of 
these  nuclides. 

The  operating  experience  of  six  power  re- 
actors with  regard  to  both  gaseous  and 
liquid  waste  discharges  was  reviewed  in  Jan- 
uary 1988  by  Blomeke  and  Harrington."  Their 
study  documents  that  power  reactor  liquid 
effluents  are  generally  being  controlled  at  a 
smaU  percentage  of  release  limits,  which  are 
based  on  the  radiation  protection  standard 
in  the  receiving  body  of  water.  I  am  therefore 
confident  from  our  experience  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  radioactivity  in  the  aquatic 
environments  of  power  reactors  on  Long 
Island  Sound  will  be  Insignificant. 
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Although  It  has  come  to  public  attention 
In  connection  with  the  heat  releases  from 
atomic  electrical  power  plants,  so  called 
■thermal  pollution"  is  neither  new  nor 
unique  to  atomic  reactors.  It  has  to  do  more 
with  the  growth  in  numbers  and  size  of 
steam  turbine  generating  plants,  as  suitable 
hydroelectric  sources  have  been  used  up. 
Unfortunately  due  to  the  Inherent  nature 
of  the  steam  cycle  neither  fossil  nor  nucle:.r 
power  steam  plants  use  anywhere  near  all 
the  heat  energy  released  by  their  fuel  to 
produce  Plectriclty.  and  the  unutilized  waste 
muct  somehow  be  disposed  of.  The  present 
average  thermal  efficiency  of  fossil-fueled 
plants  is  indicated  '  to  be  about  33^;.  and 
the  ceiline:  for  a  modern  fossil  plant  to  be 
r.l>  lilt  40'.  The  current  generation  of  Ilsht 
Water  Moderated  Atomic  Plants  arc  re- 
p-rted  '■  to  operate  at  about  32  •>  thermal 
efficiency  S.ucc  none  of  Its  waste  heat  goes 
up  a  stacic.  this  means  that  such  a  plant  may 
reject  up  to  60'  more  heat  to  ite  steam 
oDndcnsor  ccoling  water  than  does  a  modern 
fr-sll  plnnt.  However,  the  next  generation  of 
nuclear  power  re.ictors  proml.-es  to  reach  an 
efficiency  of  40'     or  better. 

A    detailed    hydrologic    fcurvey    of    Long 
Island  Sound  Is  being  planned  by  the  Marine 
Science  Department  of  the  State  University 
of  Stony  Brook.  The  study  would  be  con- 
corned   with  the  potential  consequences  of 
not  just  one.  but  many  power  plants  releas- 
ing heat  to  the  Sound.  It  appears  that  mc^t 
of  this  heat  would  In  turn  be  lost  to  the 
atmosphere  by  evaporation  within  a  small 
zone  near  each  plant.  If  data  developed  for 
a    similar   study   of   the   Ohio   River   which 
appears    on    a    Federal    Power    Commission 
Study  "'    Is  relevant,  the  thermally  affected 
area    of    one    1,000    MW    electrical    nuclear 
plant,    rejecting    2.000    MW    to    the    Sound, 
would  be  between  1  and  3  miles  -.  depending 
on  prevailing  wind  and  water  and  a^  tem- 
peratures.   The    total    surface    area    of    the 
Sound  is  939  ml  %  so  that  there  appears  to 
be  room  for  a  number  of  power  plants  along 
the   Sound   before   such   alternates   lor   the 
waste  heat  as  holding  reservoirs  or  evapo- 
ration cooling  towers  have  to  be  considered. 
In  summary.  It  appears  that  the  catastro- 
plie    potential  of   nuclear   plants   has  been 
vastly  over-exapgeruted  by  their  adversaries. 
Such  risks  as  do  exist  have  been  provided 
for   far  beyond  the  disaster  potential  of  any 
other    large   scale   technology.   With   regard 
to  routine  effluents,  nuclear  plants  produce 
far  less  air  pollution  than  their  fossil  cous- 
ins   The  concentrations  of  radioactivity   in 
their  liquid  effluents  are  controllable  at  lev- 
els well  below  radiation  protection  standards, 
and  pose  no  threat  to  the  environment.  Con- 
temporary nuclear  plante  are  somewhat  less 
thermally  efficient  than  modern  fossil  plants, 
but  the  immediate  waste  heat  problem  ap- 
pears  manageable   without   causing   serious 
environmental  problems  In  a  body  of  water 
as    large    as    Long    Island    Sound.    Nuclear 
plants  now  being  designed  and  tested  prom- 
ise to  be  as  efficient  as  fossil  plants.  The 
AEC  and  others  responsible  for  the  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  plants  have  been  proceeding 
in   a  manner  which   has  the  public  safety 
and  welfare  as  a  prime  consideration.  De- 
spite many  recent  allegations  recently,  there 
Is  little  hard  evidence  on  which  to  question 
their  judgment  to  date. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER  STATION  EFFLUENTS 
I.  USE  AND  PROJECTED  DEMAND  (UNITED  STATES) 


Population  (millions) 
Capacity  (10-  meRawatts). 
Conventional  (hydro, 

lossil)  

Nuclear    


1950 

1968 

202 

290 

1980 
235 

eoo 

2000 

152 
85 

320 
1,352 

85 
0 

287 
3 

350 
150 

411 
941 

II     FUEL    CONSUMPTION    AND    STACK    EFFLUENT- 1,000 
"megawatts  (ELECTRICAL)  COAL-2^3   MILLION    TONS, 

OIL^eO  MILLION  GALLONS;  GAS-68  MILLION   CUBIC 

FEET 


Annual  Release  (Million 
Pounds) 


Pollutant 


Coal 


Guides  ol  sullur    306 

Oxides  ot  nitrogen -  « 

Carbon  monoxide 1-  J^ 

Hydrocarbon 0.46 

Aldehyde    O- '^ 

Fly  ash  (97.5  percent 

removal)        -  '■' 


Oil 

Gas 

Nuclear 

116 

0.03 

0 

48 

27 

D 

0  02  . 

0 

1  47 

0 

0.26 

0.07 

0 

1.6 


1.0 


Nuclide 


Radium-226. 
Radium-228- 
Krypton-85.. 
Plus  Xenon-133.. 
lodine-131 


HaD- 
lUe 


Annual  release  (curies) 


11620    0.0172  0.00015 

5.7    0.01U8  0.00035 
10.8  » 

5.3)          0  0 

0  0 


0 

0 

(     ■        '208 

0  I  n.  200. 000 

0  I  '0 

)  =-75 


mental  Effects  of  Producing  Electric  Power, 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  (August 
1969),  p.  26.  „    „ 

» C.  Starr.  "Radiation  in  Perspective  ,  Nu- 
clear Safety,  5:4  (Summer  1964),  p.  326-32. 


1  Year. 
:  Days. 


i  Ba«d  on  Indian  Point  I  pressurized  water  reactor  (PWR 
TbJwS  on  Dresden  I  boiling  water  reactor  (BWR)  1968  daU. 
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III.  VOIOM£  OF  Am  RIQUIRIO  10  Mfll  CONCENTRATION  STANDARDS  FOR  YtARlY  EMISSION  FROM  A  I.OOU  MfCAWATT  (flfCTRlCAl)  PIANT 


TypoolflMt 


MMMil 


Coal i .  S«ii|>lHif  dio»id». 


Oil 


Flvtsh. 

97  5  percent  n 


Fl,  ash        

97  i  p*ic»nt  rtmovtl 


Cat 

NuclM) 


Radium  ?26 

••diuiii  22t 
SulpKui  dniMl*. . 

Nitroitn  dioiMt 
Radium  7:^6. ..   . 
Radium  221 
Sulpliu'  dioiid* 

Niliogen  dM»id« 
Kifplon  3S  - 
13J 


131 


Dilution 

wlumt 

(billion  cubK 

Sian<iaid 

OitcMite  quanliri 
301  minion  pound 

Ritttrs) 

0  1  p.p  m 

531.000 

0  02S  p  p  m 
0  1  pCi  i» 
Q  3  pCi  m 

% 

do 

2.120,000 

0  0172  Cuiie 

172 

.        0  0108  Cuiie 

36 

0  1  ppm 

lit  million  pound 

202.000 

0  02S  ppm 

do 

.  .         aio.ooo 

2  ppm 

41  ipillion  pound 

S.  770 

0  1  pCi  m 

OUOOIS  Curio 

15 

U  3  pCi  m 

0  00O3S  Curi« 

1.2 

0  1  p  pm 

0  U3  million  pound 

45 

0  U2b  p  p  in 

do 

lao 

2  p  C  m 

2'  million  pound 

3.270 

{:0.l)00  pCi  HI 

l20l  Cuiw^ 

■  l.^uC.JCUCurMi 

■  S.95 

40.000 

1  lUO  pCi  m  (inkaUiwi>) 

«0 

>0 

1 

t0  7S 

7.5 

n  >  |jCi  «  (m 

* 

|ia 

J  .I'llV) 

lO 

t0  7i 

•  11 

3  ;'^l 

'  Baud  or  Indian  Point  I  Pituuruod  Waltr  Reactor  (P«f)>  1961  data 
-  Baiod  on  Of»sde<i  I  Boiluin  «alei  RoMloi  (BWR)  I96S  dita. 
E>t>l'«itior. 

1  p  p  m     on*  pait  twi  million     ^  ^^  ^^ 

IV      fMlSSil  .      Of      ATIKOSPHFRIC      POllUTAMS      It 

U  .IT'O  ^T*T'S   mO¥   "ll    CCMVfNTIONAl  SOUBCtS 


I  pCi    2  C  ladHiacli.t  «<«iiU  poi  mmut* 

!  Coi't    7  roc  Otil  nCCWCi  udWXI    ■•  *,*•  '■■  ,-«i  "-.iMut* 


lutji 

Ltfbo*:  mbiiOA't'f 
Suiptiui  oiidos 
Hydiocarbont 
Nitrof«n  oxctr) 
PartKulalet 


Mil 
boil 
toiu 
1» 

65 

23 
15 
• 
1.2 


('Klricalpo*ri(p*ic*nto<total  mhiM ol iulpkur  eudos)      12.5 

Co»t  al  dam^gn  »iom  ttltcti  on  plantv  animali  and  man: 
tt^p*.  capita  or  IllUOO. OUT  ono. 

!]|>inalcd  mtUMi  lion.  coii>«ntional  air  poHution  20. ODD 
r»'  <oar  ^^__ 

V    CHCUlATfO  KRyPTO;.  ii  AtrO  TRinuM  PRODUCTION 
AND  DOS{  RATE 


Accumu- 

Mfd  Soa  l«.H 

VrtpNM  16  das»  ritr 

(conn)  (n-.ilii»ni 

ffar            (miUMr>)  <t<i> 


!9r) 

1990 
2000 


4.S 

62 
21(1 
510 


0.  li 

•1.65 

I.I 


AuknMt' 
toM 
hilwm         0(n»  rata 
(corios)        (miltiitm' 
»tar> 


9  32 
63 


0  00015 
0.0071 

aooeo 


Not*  Cakulatod  mortality  tor  1  mrtm  yoar  <2(iO,(M0,00b 
population)  iO  por  itii,  it  «lttcti  obMrvtd  at  hifhof  lovtl) 
(luO  000  mrtm)  ar«  lvi«a<  Natural  b«li|iound  n  about  125 
miem  yoarj 

VI    RADIOACTlV!TY  IN   LIQUID  EFFLUtMS  FROM   PO«tR 
REACTORS 

PiotsuiiJOd  Water  Rvactor  (liMiaii  Poi^^t  I  -1S6I) 


riniM 


Typo  ol  activily 


34.6  CwMt 


Tritium 
W  Curios 


Voiuma  ol  waltr  rtqitirod  to  diluit 

to  radiation  standard  (million 

gals)' 1  boo  69 

Flow  ol  Hudisa  Rhor  (miUwa  (aU. 

pwyMf) 2.K6.000      2,»0i000 


Boilini  WaMf  Roactor  (Drasdon  1-1966) 


Typt  ol  activity 


Tritium 
6.0  Cww       2.9  Curios 


Voiuma  ot  wattr  ttqmni  !•  tfiMi 
to  standard  (miNwn  pis  )> 16  000  0  26 


1. 1.  Sound  Naluxl  lt.i<iM.>auiHl  RaJiuMrtiv  U 

Yaarl'.   fuai  i*  fl9«^ 


Valumt 

6ro^  Beta  - 

tritium 


16  000.000  ni.ii.o'  5  591  OiK'  mul<n.i 

■allons  tallOK^ 

600  Curios  lOSCuiMs 

l.MWCurws  3I5CUIIOS. 


•  Tde  numl>0<»  c»nnol  br  dii«llv  cO'ucji'J.  »>nc»  a  1  .!5iti 
lowor  standard  that  did  not  laquiicaaiiysis  lot  u>«cilK  nuclides 
was  utMi/ad  by  Oitsden 

•  Calculatail  I  »m  meiiui' J  ci-icenlralmn .  .iio«t!»  Pnlaiiiuni 
40 

:  Minimum  evtimal*  Wo'Mvtnla  nJtural  Itilwii  estHnatmt 
CosmK'-*  prcKtuctd  tiitium  •s  4.itM.ll>i>l  lu  4    .>>  »".   Cu'i'- 


Tr.HTiMo.NV    or    D«     E.  J    aifxx.i  •>> 

Mr.  Chairman,  memtiers  ol  the  Comiiime«" 
My  rem.«rlw  will  addrru  f.ienusflvw  to  the 
evidence  that  low-level  radiation  frcm  nu- 
clear fission  products  In  thf  tnvlroumem 
such  tt8  are  released  by  nuclear  reai-tors  may 
already  have  produced  seriou;'  effects  on  the 
health  of  our  population  far  beyond  thoste 
ever  believed  possible  when  our  prettent  r»- 
dUtlon  standards  were  orlglnaUy  fortmilnted 
and  adopted. 

Before  discussing  the  latent  evidence  In 
somt  detail.  I  should  like  to  review  tor  you 
very  briefly  the  nature  o(  the  early  discov- 
ery that  low-level  radiation  may  have  detect- 
able effects,  and  also  to  summarl'/e  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  existed  until  now  in  un- 
equivocally relating  the  observed  effects  to 
the  action  of  nuclear  fallout. 

The  earliest  indication  that  low-level  ra- 
diation cotild  produce  serious  effects  In  mail 
came  from  the  studies  of  Dr  Alice  Stewart 
at  Oxford  University  in  1958  showing  that 
mothers  who  had  received  a  series  of  3  to  S 
pelvic  x-rays  during  pregnancy  had  chil- 
dren who  were  almost  twice  as  likely  to  de- 
velop leukemia  and  other  cancers  before  age 
ten  than  mothers  who  bad  had  no  pelvic 
x-ray  examination 

This  work  was  Independently  confirmed  In 
1962  In  a  major  study  involving  close  to  800.- 
000  children  twrn  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  by  Or  Brian  tlacMahon  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  '  Using  these 
two  sets  of  data.  I  presented  evidence  In  a 
paper  published  in  "Science"  In  June 
1063  ^  that  there  appenni  to  exist  a  direct. 
■tralght-Une  relationship  between  the  num- 
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ber  1^1  x-r.iy  tllin.s  tcucn  lo  u  pregnant  vboii;  ii 
and  the  probability  thai  the  child  will  siiiwc- 
qurntly  develop  leukemia,  and  that  there  is 
thtrretore  no  evidence  lor  the  existence  oi 
below  which  no  additional  cancers  are  pro- 
duced, down  tn  the  relatively  small  dose  from 
a  (tingle  x-ray.  Furthermore,  the  magnitude 
of  the  x-ray  dose  to  the  developing  Infan* 
fi  .m  111;  Luch  \-.ay  was  comparable  wJt.'i 
the  dose  we  nomiallv  receive  In  the  course  i.S 
2  to  3  yearx  of  naturr.l  background  radiation, 
or  from  the  fallout  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  If'til  1963  'nM  serle:.  namely  0  2  0  :J 
rad 

li  WH.4  therefore  pusiiible  that  stQdIes  •>! 
large  population!)  of  children  exposed  to 
kiiokkii  liicldeiitA  where  loiullzed  fallout  cc- 
curre<1  In  a  given  area  might  atiot;  dete<"ab!f 
increases  In  leukemia  80in«  years  later.  Surli 
a  localized  "rain-out"  wax  pointed  out  by 
Ralph  Lapp  '  as  having  taken  place  in 
Albauy-Trny  NT.  In  April  of  1953  following 
the  detonation  of  a  40  ktlotou  bomb  in  Ne- 
vada. Examining  the  data  on  leukemia  in- 
cidence published  by  the  New  York  Sta'e 
Department  of  Health.  I  found  that  when 
plotted  by  year  of  death  rather  than  by  year 
of  birth  of  the  children,  there  was  a  clear 
Increase  in  the  number  of  cases  per  year  from 
aixiKt  2  i()  3  to  as  many  as  8  9  per  year  some 
6-8  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  fallout, 
exactly  the  same  delay  in  peak  incidence  as 
obtierved  In  Hlroahima  and  Nagasaki.  Fur- 
thermore, the  peak  contained  many  children 
who  were  not  even  conceived  until  a  year  or 
more  after  the  arrival  of  the  fallout,  sug- 
gesting for  the  first  time  the  existence  of  an 
effect  on  children  yet  unborn.'-* 

Otie  to  the  small  number  of  cases  In 
Albany-Troy,  it  was  of  course  dimcult  to 
draw  absolutely  firm  conclusions,  and  so  I 
examined  the  situation  for  NY.  State  as  a 
whole.  Again,  peaks  of  leukemia  incidence 
were  clearly  present  some  4  to  6  years  after 
known  atmospheric  tests  in  Nevada,  greatly 
strengthening  the  initial  observations  for 
Albany-Troy  alone.  This  material  has  just 
been  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Bth  Annual  Hanford  Radloblology  Sympo- 
sium. May  1969.  by  the  Division  of  Technical 
Information  of  the  A.E C* 

While  examining  the  population  statistical 
for  the  Albany-Troy  area  In  September  of 
1967.  I  discovered  that  following  the  arrival 
of  the  fallout  In  1053.  there  was  a  drastic 
•low-down  in  the  steady  decline  of  fetal  mor- 
tality or  stlll-blrths  In  that  area.  Following 
up  this  very  disturbing  and  unexpected  find- 
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Ing  I  examined  the  f eUl  and  Infant  mortality 
■taiistlcs  for  New  York  State  aa  a  whole, 
then  California  and  other  itates  of  the  U.S.. 
and  everywhere  the  same  sort  of  slow-down 
In  the  declining  mortality  rates  existed,  bt- 
glnnlng  in  the  end  •40-8  and  early  'aos.  the 
declines  resuming  only  2-4  years  after  the 
end  of  atmospheric  testing  in  1062."  Not 
until  then  did  I  learn  that  Dr.  I.  M.  Morl- 
yama  of  the  U.S.  National  Center  for  Health 
StatisUcs  had  drawn  attention  to  the  level- 
ing trend  as  early  as  1960." 

Since  then,  we  have  extended  our  studies 
to  other  countries  In  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially m  northern  Europe,  which  received 
the  fallout  from  the  Nevada  tests  In  its  north- 
easterly drift  across  the  Atlantic,  the  same 
patterns  of  slowdown  and  renewed  rapid  de- 
cline of  Infant  mortality  were  found. 

Using  our  computer  to  calculate  detailed 
correlation  coefficients,  we  have  since  esub- 
llshed  high  degrees  of  correlation  between 
the  increases  In  Infant  mortality  above  the 
declining  base-lines,  and  the  measured 
8Uontlum-90  levels  In  the  milk,  and  In  the 
bone  of  children  and  young  adults.  These 
correlations  suggest  that  as  many  as  400,000 
Infants  0-1  year  old  In  the  U.S.  alone  may 
have  died  as  the  results  of  nuclear  testing. 
These  results  are  so  startling  and  so  un- 
expected, that  they  have  naturally  encoun- 
tered considerable  disbelief  and  opposition, 
primarily  because  the  technique  of  analysis 
was  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  steadily 
declining  morUllty  In  the  absence  of  nu- 
clear testing.  Such  an  assumption  Is  ac- 
tually Justified  by  the  fact  that  In  New 
Mexico,  after  the  Initial  test  In  1945,  there 
was  Indeed  a  return  to  the  same  line  of 
steady  decline  determined  by  the  computer 
lit  to  the  1935-50  period,  due  to  low  rainfall 
and  therefore  low  global  fallout  In  the  milk 
and  diet  after  1945.  Nevertheless,  there  Is 
some  degree  of  arbitrariness  Inherent  In  using 
any  given  period  ol  declining  mortality  rates 
as  a  base-line,  and  It  Is  therefore  Important 
to  find  data  that  Is  not  subject  to  the  same 
criticism. 

Such  daU  exist  In  the  case  of  childhood 
deaths  associated  with  congenital  malforma- 
tions such  aa  mongolism,  severe  mental  re- 
tardation, and  congenital  heart-defects.  For 
this  particular  category  of  Infant  and  child- 
hood deaths,  there  has  been  no  marked  down- 
ward trend  over  the  last  30  years,  and  neither 
the  Introduction  of  new  antl-blotlcs,  medi- 
cal-care methods  or  socloJ-economlc  factors 
had  significant  effects  on  these  mortality 
rates.  As  a  resiut,  there  Is  here  no  need  to 
extrapolate  a  continuing  downward  trend, 
and  one  has  for  every  state  and  many  foreign 
countries,  a  well-established  horizontal  base- 
line prior  to  the  onset  of  nuclear  testing  In 
1946.  Furthermore,  congenital  malformations 
are  well-known  to  be  capable  of  being  cavised 
by  radiation,  and  recent  studies  on  such  con- 
ditions as  mental  retardation  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Com- 
mission on  Radiation »  have  established  that 
relatively  small  amounts  of  radiation  during 
certain  critical  periods  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment and  organ  formation  can  produce  de- 
tectable effects  in  children. 

We  have  therefore  examined  the  Incidence 
of  deaths  among  congenltally  defective  chil- 
dren in  areas  close  to  the  Nevada  test  site, 
where  relatively  high  local  fallout  was  known 
to  have  occurred  in  a  number  of  Instances, 
documented  both  by  the  A.E.C."  and  inde- 
pendent studies  by  scientists  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah"  and  the  St.  Louis  Center  for 
Nuclear  Information." 

As  an  example.  Pig.  1  shows  the  annual 
number  of  deaths  of  congenltally  defective 
children  0-4  years  old  In  Utah  directly  east 
of  Nevada  and  therefore  generally  downwind 
from  the  test-site  as  taken  from  the  pub- 
lished figures  In  the  U£.  Vital  Statistics. 
Also  shown  for  comparison  are  the  deaths 
due  to  accidents  other  than  those  Involving 
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automobiles.  It  Is  seen  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  congenltally  defective  chil- 
dren per  year  in  the  pre-testlng  period  1937- 
45  stayed  relatively  constant  at  about  75 
cases  per  year,  but  that  It  rose  to  a  peak  of 
123  cases  per  year  in  1958,  some  5  years  after 
a  particularly  large  fallout  Incident  in  1953, 
returning  close  to  the  pre-testlng  rate  of  80 
per  year  5  years  after  the  end  of  atmospheric 
tests  in  Nevada.  Altogether,  there  seem  to  be 
some  480  children  that  are  Ukely  to  have  died 
of  congenital  malformations  in  Utah  above 
expectations  since  the  onset  of  nuclear  test- 
ing m  1945. 

An  even  more  striking  peak  In  deaths  of 
congenltally  defective  children  took  place  in 
the  5-14  year  age  group  shown  In  Fig.  2  for 
the  case  of  Utah  which  Includes  children 
who  received  radiation  from  the  milk  and 
food  some  time  after  birth.  Again,  a  4  to  6 
year  delay  Is  seen  to  occur  between  exposure 
and  death,  quite  similar  to  the  case  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Albany-Troy,  N.Y. 

Other  examples  of  similar  rises  in  deaths 
among  children  born  defective  Is  seen  in  the 
plots  for  the  states  of  Missouri,  Georgia,  and 
Texas  (Pig.  3-6).  In  the  case  oi  Texas,  leuke- 
mia deaths  have  also  been  Included,  showing 
a  parallel  rise  with  deaths  of  congenltally 
defective  children. 

As  to  the  reason  why  such  vmexpectedly 
large  effects  of  fallout  should  be  observed 
when  radiation  levels  were  believed  to  be  so 
low  as  to  be  regarded  as  completely  safe,  these 
are  still  not  fully  understood.  However,  re- 
cent experimental  studies  on  laboratory  ani- 
mals by  Dr.  Walter  MuUer  published  in  "Na- 
ture'  (lioiidon  in  1967  "  suggests  that  stron- 
tium-90  and  other  alkaline-earth  elements 
that  are  known  to  seek  out  bone  may  pro- 
duce biological  and  possibly  genetic  effect 
through  their  rare-earth  daughter  elements 
such  as  Yttrium  into  which  they  decay,  and 
which  are  known  to  concentrate  in  such  vital 
glands  as  the  pituitary,  the  liver,  the  pan- 
creas and  the  male  and  female  reproductive 
glands. 

In  any  case,  we  are  apparently  confronted 
with  still  another  unanticipated  biological 
concentration  effect  similar  to  the  surprises 
we  received  when  we  discovered  tMfe  special 
hazard  of  Iodine- 131  going  to  thyroid,  and 
Strontlum-90  and  89  to  the  bone,  via  the 
originally  unsuspected  pathway  of  milk  pro- 
duced by  cows  grazing  on  contaminated 
pastures. 

Once  again,  therefore,  our  knowledge  of 
the  physics  and  technology  of  nuclear  fission 
was  far  more  advanced  than  our  knowledge 
of  the  ccwaplex  biological  mechanisms  of  man 
and  his  environment.  Clearly,  this  must  act 
•8  still  another  warning  signal  that  despite 
our  great  desire  to  see  the  power  of  the  atom 
used  for  the  benefit  of  man  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, we  are  In  mortal  danger  of  biological 
damage  to  our  newborn  children  and  those 
of  future  generations  to  come  If  we  proceed 
too  hastily  and  recklessly  with  the  installa- 
tion of  huge  new  reactors  In  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  without  a  full  reexamination  of 
all  the  mounting  evidence  that  the  develop- 
ing human  embryo  is  far  more  sensitive  than 
anyone  had  ever  suspected. 

But  the  potential  damage  is  not  merely 
confined  to  the  newborn.  We  have  recently 
obtained  evidence  that  suggests  to  a  degree 
none  of  us  could  ever  have  suspected  that 
the  invisible  radioactive  gases  presently  re- 
leased from  nuclear  reactors  such  as  Krypton- 
86  may  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  Incidence 
of  lung  cancer  and  other  non-infectious 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  that  equal 
or  even  exceed  the  effects  of  our  conventional 
chemical  alr-poUutants. 

This  Is  most  strikingly  shown  In  Fig.  6. 
which  shows  the  number  of  deaths  due  to 
respiratory  diseases  other  than  Influenza  and 
pneumonia  per  100,000  population  In  New 
Mexico  and  New  York  State  between  1937 
and  1965.- 
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It  is  clear  that  between  1945  and  1948, 
there  was  a  dramatic  rise  of  deaths  due  to 
non-Infectious  respiratory  diseases  by  almost 
100  times,  such  that  the  incidence  of  these 
diseases  previously  almost  non-existent  in 
the  pollution  free  air  of  New  Mexico,  ex- 
ceeded the  death-rate  for  the  same  diseases 
in  heavily  polluted  New  York. 

Furthermore,  the  death  rate  remained 
higher  than  for  New  York  untU  two  years 
after  the  last  atmospheric  tests  in  1962,  when 
It  fell  below  the  rates  for  New  York  State. 

That  this  Is  not  an  Isolated  case  follows 
from  Figure  7,  where  similar  data  on  deaths 
due  to  respiratory  diseases  have  been  plotted 
for  Wyoming  and  Illinois.  Again,  there  is 
the  dramatic  rise  in  a  state  of  almost  no 
ordinary  alr-pollutlon  such  as  Wyoming  In 
1945  to  levels  well  above  the  death-rates  in 
heavily  industrialized  and  polluted  Illtnols. 

More  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  here  the 
gap  has  actually  steadily  vrtdened  with  time, 
the  less  polluted  state  of  Wyoming  showing 
an  ever  increasing  rate  of  respiratory  deaths 
relative  to  IlUnols.  Such  an  apparently  strong 
effect  of  nuclear  Isotopes  in  the  north-central 
area  of  the  U.S.,  fits  to  the  existence  of  the 
well  known  "hot-spot"  for  Strontlum-90  in 
the  milk  observed  in  Mandan,  North  Dakota 
since  the  1950's.«  And  more  dUturblngly  still, 
it  fits  the  observation  of  large  percent  excess 
infant  mortality  for  the  North-central  states 
relative  to  the  1940-45  trend  as  printed  out 
year-by-year  by  our  computer  for  the  early 
years  of  the  atomic  age.«  (See  Figure  8.) 

There  is  indeed  a  source  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  radioactive  gases  constantly  being 
released  upwind  from  these  slates  other  than 
from  the  Nevada  test-side,  namely  the  large 
Idaho  Falls  National  Reactor  Testing  Facility, 
and  the  huge  Plutonium  producing  reactors 
of  Hanford  Washington. 

Not  only  have  the  air-cooled  Hanford  re- 
actors been  operating  at  very  high  power- 
levels  since  1944,  releasing  Into  the  environ- 
ment the  rare  gases  and  radioactive  heavy 
hydrogen  (H-3)  that  cannot  be  trapped 
readily,  but  on  a  number  of  occasions,  there 
have  been  serious  accidents  In  the  course  of 
extracting  the  Plutonium  from  the  Uranium 
fuel  elements  by  chemical  techniques,  when 
fuel  elements  burst  into  flames  and  dis- 
charged large  quantities  of  fission  products 
Into  the  environment." 

The  warning  signs  are  therefore  clear: 
man  has  underestimated  the  biological  sen- 
sitivity of  the  human  organism  to  subtle 
radiation  effects  again  and  again  and  again, 
and  we  shall  have  to  reexamine  the  permissi- 
ble levels  of  many  isotopes,  especially  Stron- 
tlum-90 in  the  Ught  of  our  latest  knowledge 
on  the  low  doses  required  to  double  the 
normal  incidence  of  cancers  In  the  develop- 
ing infant."  Nuclear  reactors  may  Indeed  be 
cleaner  than  other  power  sources  now  avail- 
able, but  they  may  also  be  far  more  deadly 
than  we  could  ever  have  imagined.  To  pro- 
ceed in  the  face  of  these  warnings  with  a 
crash-program  of  large  reactors  near  our 
heavily  populated  urban  areas  without  much 
further  extensive  epidemiological  studies 
such  as  recently  called  lor  by  the  Editors  of 
the  American  Journal  of  PubUc  Health,"  or 
wrltbout  extensive  low-level  radiation  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  technical  feasibility  studies 
of  imderground  siting  and  complete  con- 
tainment of  all  radio-isotopes  would,  in  my 
view,  amount  to  an  act  of  criminal  negli- 
gence by  our  government  committed  against 
the  people  ol  the  United  States. 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Estonia.  This  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  freedom  In  Estonia  Is  not.  how- 
ever, a  day  of  celebration.  Instead,  Feb- 
ruary 24  ser\es  as  a  reminder  to  all  of 
us  that  the  Elstoiuan  people  are  still  de- 
prived of  their  national  independence 
and  human  rights. 

The  Independence  won  by  Estonia  52 
years  aero  followed  decades  of  struggle 
against  foreign  rule  Yet.  this  independ- 
ence was  soon  to  be  terininated  with  the 
advent  of  World  War  II.  A  secret  pro- 
tocol to  the  Soviet-German  nonaggres- 
slcn  treaty  of  Augmt  1939.  placed  Es- 
tonia in  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 
The  Soviet  Union  implemented  Its  Influ- 
ence by  imposing  on  Estonia  a  treaty  of 
"mutual  assistance,"  a  justification  on 
paper  for  establishing  Soviet  military 
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bases  on  Estonian  soil.  With  a  military 
foothold,  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  Es- 
tonia on  June  17.  1940.  Incorporation  of 
K5tcnia  into  the  Soviet  Union  ensued. 

That  incorporation  brought  tragedy 
to  the  Estonian  people.  After  1  year  of 
oc"Ui)ation,  it  is  estimated  tliat  60.000 
Eotouians  were  killed  or  deported  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  the  Es- 
tonian hope  for  self-determination  has 
n.t  been  supprcrsec'. 

Mr.  Spe.'ker.  the  89th  Con-^rcss  .idopt- 
td  Iiou>e  Concurrent  Rc*olution  416 
Ui-cing  the  Piesidcnt  to  bring  tlie  Baltic 
qucjtion  l)efore  the  United  Nations.  We 
must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  u«e  of 
every  legitimate  means  to  brinp  pressure 
u:;on  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  from 
Estcnia.  Latvia,  and  LlUiuania. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ain  proud  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Es- 
tonia and  I  extend  to  the  Estonian  peo- 
ple my  ardent  hope  that  they  may  soon 
attain  freedom  and  live  in  peace  in 
their  homeland 
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YESTERDAYS  BLUEPRINTS— TO- 
DAY S  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  J.\MES  B.  UTT 

or   CAIirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  La  JoUa 
unit  of  the  southern  California  chapter 
of  Pro  America  has  made  a  studj"  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  has  done  a  fine  job  of 
recapping  the  blunders  which  we.  as  a 
nation,  have  committed  since  World  War 
n.  As  pointed  out.  at  that  time  we  were 
vastly  superior  to  any  nation  on  earth, 
and  It  Is  distressing  to  realize  that  we 
are  fast  becoming  a  second-  or  third-rate 
power,  through  a  long  planned  policy  of 
unilateral  disarmament. 
*  It  has  been  somewhat  heartening,  how- 
ever, to  see  some  beneficent  change  In 
this  policy  under  President  Nixon,  al- 
though too  many  of  the  same  advisors 
maintain  top  spots  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  everyone  to  read 
•Yesterdays  Blueprints — Today's  For- 
eign Policy."  which  follows: 

Yvarmv.Kr'a   BLVKPVttrn — Too.*y"s 

POtCICN    PoticT 

(By    Janet   Hall   Parsons) 

The  most  powerful  nation  the  world  baa 
ever  known  haa  been  making  one  blunder 
after  another  since  the  end  of  the  aecond 
World  War.  Our  mifitakes  cover  the  globe; 
letting  Communism  get  established  ninety 
mile*  from  our  shore  U  a  glaring  example 
of  how  to  do  everything  wrong.  How  could 
a  nation  that  kept  war  from  Its  shores  for 
a  century  and  a  half  wake  up  one  morning 
to  &nd  rocketo  pointed  at  lu  heart  at  such 
close  range?  How  could  a  nation  that  stood 
for  "millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute""  pay  blackmail  to  a  petty  tyrant 
and  then  engage  in  domestic  blackmail  to 
r.ilse  the  levy?  After  the  "eyeball  to  eyebaU" 
showdown  who  came  out  the  undisputed 
winner? 

How  did  we  happen  to  get  ourselves  bogged 
down  In  a  land  war  over  Asia  where  we  do 
everything  to  keep  from  winning  and  can't 
seem  to  extricate  ourselves  with  honor? 

What   were   we   thinking  about  when   we 


aided  the  Rod  Chinese  to  take  over  China 
from  our  pro-Western.  Christian  ally.  Chiang 
Ka'.-shck:* 

Huw  did  we  luippeu  to  agree  to  Russia's 
gobbling  up  EiiMcru  Europe.' 

Why  did  we  aid  the  CommunUt  regime 
In  the  Congo  lUiU  turn  ag.tla^t  our  Christian 
pro-Western  ally.  Tshombe,  defending  hla 
stable  pro.'-pcrous  province  of  Kutanga?  Why 
did  we  not  allow  him  to  come  to  Uils  country 
but  welcomed  Roberto  Holdcu  and  even  gave 
him  tlnanL'lal  support  to  commit  his  raids 
with  the  most  bruuil  Htrjctilcs  against  .intl- 
cuuimuuist  Portuguese  Angola? 

Why  did  we  douaio  nn.ucy  to  Chcddl  Jagaa 
of  BrilU-ih  Cuiani.  and  give  him  the  red 
c.irpct  at  the  Wlilto  llwuse  when  It  was  well 
known  tliai  he  w.is  a  Communist? 

Wliy  did  we  lloulze  Suk.irno  of  Indone.^la 
and  turn  against  our  long  time  nllles.  the 
Dutch?  Why  did  we  Ri%e  a  21-gan  talute  at 
the  White  House  to  Ben  Bella  ol  Algeria  nt 
Uie  time  we  were  giving  Madam  Nhu  the 
cold  shoulder  for  whose  widowhood  we  must 
take  more  than  a  little  responsibility? 

Why  did  we  supply  Nasser  of  Egypt  with 
miUloui  of  dollars  which  he  used  to  buy 
arms  from  Russia  In  order  to  wage  war  on 
Yemen? 

Why    did    we   send   over   t400   million   to 
Nkrunxah   in   Ghana   even    though   he   had 
seized  our  embassy  and  was  an  avowed  Com 
munUt  dictator? 

Why  after  our  consulate  was  attacked  in 
Zanzibar  and  Americans  ousted  with  a  com- 
munist federation  formed  with  Tanganyika, 
did  we  give  the  new  federation  925  thousand 
dollars? 

Why.  when  the  antl-communlsts  were  put- 
ting down  the  conmiunlst  rebels  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  In  1965  did  we  turn  on 
the  antl-communlsts  and  force  a  coalition 
greatly  overbalanced  by  leftists? 

Why  did  we  force  the  antl-communlst 
government  In  Laos  to  accept  a  coalition 
with  the  communists  thereby  giving  the 
North  Vietnamese  easy  access  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail? 

Why  do  we  trade  with  Conrnrunlst  coun- 
trlps  but  do  not  permit  commerce  with  our 
pro-Western.  Christian  friends  In  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa? 

Why  did  we  not  allow  a  military  victory 
in  Korea  which  would  have  l)een  decisive 
and  possibly  have  prevented  the  current 
trouble  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Who  was  asleep  at  the  switch  Just  recently 
when  a  recent  revolution  In  Libya  has  placed 
that  Mediterranean  base  In  the  Communist 
orbit  Jeopardizing  our  Wheelus  Air  Base  and 
our  foothold  In  that  area? 

Government  or  political  authority  exists 
to  serve  the  people,  maintaining  the  arena 
of  order  within  which  they  may  go  peace- 
fully about  their  business.  The  first  purpose 
of  a  nation's  foreign  policy  Is  to  protect  the 
lives  and  vital  Interests  of  Its  citizens  from 
the  InlUatlves  of  alien  powers.  The  nation 
which  forgets  lu  self-interest  soon  has  no 
Interest  to  protect. 

The  early  history  of  our  country  shows 
how  the  Infant  states  with  great  odds 
against  them,  bordered  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  a  hostile  wilderness  became  a 
respected.  Independent  nation  mindful  of 
our  own  best  interest  in  dealing  with  other 
govertunenta.  Benjamin  Franklin  skillfully 
pitted  England  and  France  against  each 
other  In  securing  advantages  for  his  coun- 
try. The  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  was  just 
a  procliunation  by  a  president  to  the  Con- 
gress In  1823.  was  not  international  law. 
not  multilateral  with  any  others  participat- 
ing or  having  anything  to  say  at>out  It.  It 
was  a  policy  announced  and  enforced.  Until 
1960  there  was  no  major  challenge  although 
It  had  been  invoked  many  times  until  for- 
eign powers  got  the  message. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the 
US.  found  Itself  the  unquestioned  leader  of 
the  West  and  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
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world.  With  her  military  might  still  in  oper- 
ation, her  monopoly  U.  nuclear  arms,  and 
a  colossal  Industrial  capability  undamaged 
and  even  stimulated  by  the  war.  the  U.S. 
was  greater  than  any  combination  of  nations. 
It  Is  quite  evident  that  there  has  been  a 
change  in  our  principles  of  foreign  policy. 
The  US.  abandoned  Its  self-interest  for  in- 
ternatlonnl  Interest.  It  used  Us  military 
might  as  a  shield  for  the  protection  of 
Western  Europe,  took  the  Initiative  In  form- 
ing an  Atlantic  alliance,  contributed  money 
to  promote  the  economic  recovery  of  war- 
torn  Europe,  and  helped  sp.^nsor  the  United 
Nations  Organiiatlon. 

We  lost  our  sole  nucleai-  c.-.pabilUy  through 
foreign  and  domestic  treachery.  This  loss 
caused  a  significant  Imbalance  that  has  been 
detrimental  ever  since. 

Our  working  strategy  became  weighted 
with  Ideologically  derived  policies  such  as 
anil-colonialism,  racial  equality,  assistance 
to  disadvantaged  am!  i-.aderc'.eveioped  coun- 
tries, co-existence,  pfl^ce.  disarmament, 
world  law.  and  grcit  [concern  for  world 
opinion. 

We  seem  to  be  aban^onins  the  precepts 
of  national  self-interest  at  a  time  when  the 
entire  world  Is  threatetied  by  Communist 
domination.  The  policy  inniters  seem  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  hcolile  forces  working 
against,  us;  as  if  the  world  were  a  sort  of 
placid  laboratory  In  which  we  could  under- 
take all  kinds  of  social  »nd  political  tinker- 
ing. 

They  fall  to  grasp  the  fact  iliav  the  Com- 
munists are  committed  to  our  destruction  re- 
gardless of  their  pledges,  their  cultural  ex- 
changes, their  trade  agreeiiienls.  their  em- 
bassies, and  test-ban  aftd  consular  treaties. 
"Peaceful  cc-exlstence"  to  a  Communist  Is 
a  weapon  as  well  as  an  emblem  of  triumph. 
We  are  to  believe  that  llie  Communists  are 
mellowing  and  we  should  allay  their  sus- 
picions of  us.  We  must  not  oireud  them  with 
military  phrases  that  may  s-cein  provocative. 
We  have  given  up  precepts  of  self-interest 
diplomacy  precisely  at  a  time  when  we  stand 
most  In  need  of  them.  In-tcid  of  defining  our 
policy  In  terms  cf  the  clirmy  we  have  taken 
to  defining  the  enemy  in  terms  of  the  policy. 
Essentially  the  same  group  of  people  have 
been  in  charge  of  policy  under  four  presi- 
dents since  the  Inception  of  the  Cold  War. 
Let  us  examine  the  blucprinu  aAd  look 
over  the  architects  re.sixinslble  for  the  con- 
ditions existing  In  our  foreign  policy. 

To  understand  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred In  our  country  vc  have  to  go  back 
less  than  a  hundred  years  and  take  a  look 
at  the  Fabian  Society  organized  In  England 
In  the  1880s  for  the  purpose  cf  bringing 
socialism  to  Britain  ai*d.  gradually,  to  the 
entire  world.  Their  name  comes  from  the 
Roman  general  Quintus  Fablus  Maxlmus 
whose  strategy  was  to  delay  fighting  In  big 
engagements  but  to  strike  hard  when  the 
time  was  ripe.  Like  their  emblem,  the  tor- 
toise, they  moved  slowly  and  persistently.  A 
greyhound  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
today's  activity  though  the  coat-of-arms 
showing  the  wolf  In  sheep"s  clothing  still  ap- 
plies. "Make  haste  slowly, "  an  early  Fabian 
slogan  shows  how  to  succeed  by  trying.  How 
successful  they  have  been  can  be  Judged  by 
their  Influence  in  the  fields  of  economics,  ed- 
ucation, religion,  anthropology,  and  govern- 
ment. In  England  Its  present  day  leaders  con- 
trol the  Parliament  and  the  ministries  In  the 
name  of  the  Labour  Party. 

In  the  United  State*  it  has  nearly  suc- 
ceeded In  reversing  our  national  Independ- 
ence, begun  m  1776. 

The  Fabians  published  a  weekly  called 
New  Statesman  In  England  and  one  founded 
in  New  York  In  1913  called  the  New  Republic, 
staffed  by  talented  and  ambitious  young  so- 
cialists from  Harvard,  among  them  Walter 
Lippmann  who  Joined  the  party  In  1909. 

While  Woodrow  Wilson  was  president  of 
Princeton  University  and  later  Governor  of 
Ne-*   Jersey   the   Fabians   perceived   his   po- 
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tenilalltles  of  becoming  President  of  the  U.S. 
and  one  who  might  serve  their  cause.  Col. 
Edward  M.  Hotise.  a  Fabian  for  many  years, 
attached  himself  to  Wilson  and  was  his  be- 
hind-the-scenes mentor  for  7  years. 

A  book  that  Col.  House  wrote  in  1912  re- 
vealed his  ideas  toward  changing  the  U.S. 
Constltutlcn  by  degrees  of  revising  the  ju- 
diciary, passing  new  laws  affecting  capital 
and  labor,  revamping  the  military  forces.  In- 
troducing a  graduated  income  lax.  revising 
the  banking  laws  (the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem i  and  eoiabli-shing  an  international  fed- 
eraiicn  of  nations.  This  book.  Philip  Dru. 
l,-cn:rr;  a  h.tndbook  for  future  presidents 
who  disregarded  the  constitutional  rules  of 
I  ■i.iriunenl.  Ycung  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
!  ssi-tant  Secretary  oi  the  Navy  at  thai  time, 
uas  a  friend  uf  Col.  House  and  posUbly 
picked  \>p  a  f"  .  ideas  for  his  New  Deal 
y-?ai.  l.ii?;'. 

Young  W.iUer  Lippmann  and  Col.  House 
we.'-e  very  close.  Lippmann  was  executive  sec- 
retary of  a  ccnfidentlal  group  formed  to  for- 
nui!..lQ  w.ir  uims  and  post  World  War  I  policy 
for  President  Wilson.  They  prepared  the 
fourteen  points  as  they  had  been  conceived 
by  the  Webbs  and  London  Fabians  ye:irs  be- 
fore, calling  for  universal  democracy,  an  end 
to  imperialism,  amis  limitation,  economic 
controls,  collective  security,  supranational 
authority,  an  International  court  of  justic?, 
and  an  International  labor  legislation. 

When  the  American  people  rejected  Wil- 
son's miernatlonallsl  views,  Col.  House  real- 
ized that  steps  must  be  taken  to  change  the 
climute  in  the  U.S.  and  educate  the  public 
t  J  accept  the  new  socialist  policies. 

THE   COUNCIL    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

This  group  met  again  with  Col.  House 
(Who  had  fallen  out  with  President  Wilson) 
In  Paris  in  1919  with  like-minded  English- 
men to  form  an  orgaiiizallon  for  the  study 
of  international  affairs.  Norman  Thomas, 
John  Foster  and  Allen  Dulles,  and  Christian 
Herter  were  among  them.  The  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  incorporated  in  1921. 
Other  organizations  of  the  same  philosophy 
are  in  Belgium.  Denmark,  India,  Austr.iUa, 
Fr.mce.  Italy.  Jugoslavia.  Greece,  and  Tur- 
key. Tlie  Bilderbergers  are  another  group  in 
tl-e  International  web.  Prince  Bernhard  of 
The  Netherlands  usually  presides  at  their 
meetings. 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Is 
financed  by  a  number  of  the  largest  tax- 
exempt  foundations  and  various  large  cor- 
por.itlons  like  Standard  OH  and  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  It  grew  and  prospered, 
spreading  out  Into  many  Interlocking  orga- 
nizations with  overlapping  membership. 
Some  of  these  are:  The  Foreign  PoUcy  Asso- 
ciation: Institute  of  Pacific  Relations;  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  (founded  by  Felix 
Frankfurter);  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action;  National  Congress  of  Christians  and 
Jews;  SANE  Policy.  Inc.;  The  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  many  others  comprised  of  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  with  far  reaching  influ- 
ence in  government,  education,  finance,  reli- 
gion, business,  the  communication  media, 
entertainment,  the  cultural  arts,  and  even 
the  military. 

Forty  of  their  members  were  delegates  to 
the  organizational  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  In  1945.  In  1961  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  members  held  top  positions  in  the 
Government  from  the  President  and  Secre- 
t.iry  of  State  to  Ambassadors  and  appointees. 
They  are  also  represented  In  President  Nix- 
on's cabinet  and  staff.  Their  principal  quar- 
terly publication.  Foreign  Affairs,  is  impor- 
tant in  that  It  often  launches  trial  balloons 
before  they  become  standard  operating 
procedure. 

There  was  a  parallel  in  the  relationship 
between  FDR  and  Louis  Howe  and  tte  one 
betweei:\  Col.  House  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Louis  Howe,  a  Socialist  and  friend  of  Col. 
House,  attached  himself  to  Franklin  Roose- 
velt early  in  his  political  career  becoming 
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bis  behind-the-scenes  mentor,  even  living 
at  the  White  Hotise  until  his  death.  Louis 
Howe  was  succeeded  by  Harry  Hopkins — the 
man  who  delivered  the  material  for  making 
nuclear  bombs  and  the  money-making  plates 
to  Russia  In  1943  and  1944.  He  was  a  pro- 
tege of  Frances  Perkins,  Felix  Frankfurter, 
and  Col.  House  who  was  still  living.  Harry 
Hopkins  was  with  FDR.  Averell  Harrlman 
and  Alger  Hiss  at  the  time  the  Yalta  Treaty 
was  signed  in  1945  giving  three  voles  In  the 
United  Nations  to  Russia  to  one  for  the 
U.S.A.,  and  betraying  the  countries  In  East- 
ern Europe.  Then  and  there  the  stage  was  set 
for  the  loss  of  China  to  the  Reds. 

The  Influence  of  members  of  this  group 
on  our  recent  foreign  policy  weighs  so  heavily 
there  can  be  no  discussion  without  mention- 
ing them. 

Two  characteristics  of  their  philosophy 
are  a  high  tolerance  for  Communism  a  ad 
q;.'^  armament. 

DIS\P.MAMENT 

I:-.  Geneva  our  negotiating  teams  en  Dis- 
armament In  1953  were  demanding  a  global 
network  of  600  inspection  stations.  When  the 
Soviets  would  say  "Nyet"  the  number  would 
go  lov.'er  and  lower.  We  finally  got  down  to 
7  and  then  we  proposed  that  the  Russians 
cjuld  monitor  their  own  stationt.  Dr.  Hans 
Beihe  w.is  quite  apologeiic  of  this  insult  im- 
plying that  the  Russians  were  capr.blc  of 
cheating. 

These  were  the  steps  that  led  to  the  State 
Dept.  Document  No.  7277  entitled  "Freedom 
from  War — The  United  States  Program  for 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a 
Peaceful  World."  The  steps  are  spelled  out 
whereby  we  dismantle  our  arsenal  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  United  Nations  Police  Force. 
This  was  to  be  done  in  three  stages  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  It  would  me.tn  ccriiple.e 
surrender  to  a  World  government. 

There  are  many  prominent  ch.-.rarcers  in 
this  disarmament  proposal  going  back  ever 
many  years.  In  1959  Nikita  Khrushchev  m.di 
the  suggestion  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  next  year  when  the  Pugwash  Confer- 
ence met  in  Moscow,  agreement  was  reached 
that  later  became  U.S.  policy,  to  give  military 
decisions  to  civilian  planners  and  by  disarm- 
ing we  would  show  our  friendship  and  trust 
in  the  Communistt.. 

Names  prominent  In  this  type  of  thinking 
are  Paul  Nitze  who  in  1960  addressing  a  Na- 
tional Strategy  Seminar  in  California,  said 
that  the  second  best  poker  hand  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  and  for  this  reason  we  should 
scrap  our  nuclear  arms  entirely.  It  Is  safer 
to  be  weak  than  strong.  This  is  the  "better 
Red  than  Dead"  thinking.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
McGeorge  Bundy,  Special  Assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  later  to  President  John- 
son, advocated  that  we  disarm  in  order  not 
to  be  provocative  to  the  Soviets.  Adam  Yar- 
mollnsky  and  many  others  expressed  the 
same  views.  Robert  McNamara,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  went  into  high  gear  to  implement 
this  policy. 

In  1962  about  40  ■intellectu.-ls"'  wrote 
essays  edited  in  a  book  by  James  Roosevelt 
called  the  Liberal  Papers.  These  papers  were 
shocking  at  the  time  because  of  their  atti- 
tude- toward  unilateral  disarmament.  In 
1963  Vincent  Rock  wrote  a  paper  called 
Phoenix  Study  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  calling  for  the  U.S.  to 
go  even  farther  than  containment  and  co- 
existence, considering  a  detente,  even  unifica- 
tion with  the  Soviets.  This  paper  recom- 
mends bringing  this  about  without  public 
knowledge  by  pushing  for  a  tax  cut  in  de- 
fense spending  for  the  sake  of  economy.  It 
proposed  a  hot  line  to  Moscow  from  the  White 
House.  This  went  Into  effect  Immediately. 

The  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  for  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
within  the  State  Department  came  up  with 
one  called  Study  Fair  proposing  that  we  use 
a  firebreak-pause  strategy  in  Vietnam.  We 
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must  stop  bombing  and  fl^ht  with  a  very 
limited  amount  of  force  In  order  to  aasure 
the  enemy  that  he  runa  no  risk  of  immediate 
massive  retallaUon  for  hU  aggression.  ThU 
U  to  discourage  aggression.  OB.  Amt)»s»»dor 
Maxwell  Taylor  revealed  that  this  no-wln. 
flrebreak-p.^use  war  strategy  with  unllater*! 
res'.ralnt  was  put  Into  eSect  to  be  a  psy- 
chological deterrent  on  the  Reils. 

Vou  may  say  that  this  lund  of  reasoning 
went  out  with  the  Kennedy- Johnson  era  but 
according  to  Barron  s  Weekly  of  Oct.  19th. 
1969  the  third  largest  spending  lobby  In 
Washington  Is  a  ihlnk-tank  enjoying  tax- 
exempt  status  as  an  educational  institution, 
directed  by  leaders  of  the  New  Left,  supported 
by  foundations,  universities,  and  individuals 
J  Edgar  Hoover  calls  them  "subversive  ...  an 
ever  lncr««!lng  danger  to  our  national  wel- 
j.-.re  ar.d  security." 

Orsranlzed  6  years  ago  as  a  private  agency 
to  undertake  and  stimulate  research  In  all 
fields  relevant  to  p  ace.  security,  disarma- 
ment, and  InternaUonal  order  it  is  called  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies.  Tlie  senior  fellow 
Is  Arthur  Waskow.  cne  of  the  writers  for  the 
Liberal  Papers,  former  legislative  assistant 
to  Rep.  Robert  Kaslenmeler.  (D-Wis.l.  He 
Just  happens  to  have  demonstrated  at  the 
Pentagjn  with  a  '  Pe.\ce "  group  and  alio 
at  the  National  Democrat  Convention  In 
Chicago. 

Prominent  la  this  Imtltute  for  Pclio 
Studies  Is  the  economist  vho  advUes  Sen. 
William  Proxmire  iD.-Wis.i  who  Is  spear- 
heading an  assault  on  the  Peiu.igous  pro- 
posed budget.  The  economist  Is  cne  Rlchnrd 
Kaufman  who  has  an  interesting  record  with 
Leftist  groups.  The  IPS  works  »lth  and  con- 
tributes mcney  to  Senator  Cecrge  McCovern 
(D.-S.D.)  who  is  one  of  the  loudest  of  the 
cooing  doves.  . 

WALT     WHITMAN     «OSTOW 

A  stu.lv  of  US.  foreign  policy  must  d;re?t 
a  speci.ll  spotlight  on  a  certain  Individual 
who  was  3  very  important  archltsct  drawing 
up  blueprints  that  are  aJTecting  our  present 
stVusgle  In  Vie*  nam. 

The  Ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka  by  WlUlnm  J. 
Gill  throws  s«me  light  on  this  man  that  Is 
not  found  Jn  Who's  Who  or  the  usual  bio- 
graphical sketches. 

Walt  W.  Rostow  was  birn  in  1916.  t'.ic  son 
of  a  MensheviS  SoclalUt  who  came  from  Rus- 
sia in  1905.  After  gradurtirg  frcm  Yale  he 
was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  to  O.xford.  mingling 
with  the  advanced  thinkers  In  Englai.d  and 
on  the  contin-nt  After  Pearl  Harb.ir  he  was 
commissioned  In  the  OSS  and  spent  the  next 
three  vears  In  England  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  se'.ectlng  targets  for  Allied 
bombing  in  Germany. 

In  1945  the  OSS  merged  with  the  State 
Depar.ment  and  he  became  Assistant  Chief 
In  the  German-Austrian  Economics  Division 
winch  was  In  charge  of  extracting  reparaUons 
from  defeated  Germany.  Through  the  Influ- 
ence of  U.S.  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman 
he  went  back  to  Oxford  ta  teach  A-x-crlcan 
Hlstorv. 

Prom  1947  to  19?9  he  was  ps.^l<;t-nt  to  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  United  Nations' 
Economic  Commission  In  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, who  happened  to  be  the  Swedish  Gun- 
nar  Uyrdal.  Myrdal  has  been  an  ardent 
writer  about  internal  domestic  Issues  In  this 
country  such  as  our  negXD  problem  and  sug- 
gests that  we  get  out  of  Vietnam,  disarm 
and  spend  trillions  of  dollars  on  the  negroes. 
His  son  Jan  Is  an  active  pro-Chinese  Leftist. 
Walter,  replaced  by  his  younger  brother. 
Eugene,  went  to  Cambridge  to  teach  Ameri- 
can History  where  he  was  impressed  by 
Fabian  Essays.  In  his  later  writings  he  ex- 
pressed the  same  Ideas  that  were  published 
In  Fabian  Essays  at  this  time. 

For  Instance  the  no-wln  policy — "If  free- 
dom U  to  stirvlve  It  Is  essential  that  neither 
the  USA  nor  the  So\1et  Union  should  win" 
.  .  .  "»nd  an  antl-communlst  Ideology  would 
Intensify  ttae  Cold  War.  etc." 
Tbui  be  came  iMCk  to  Maasacbuaett*  In- 
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stltute  of  Technology  where  with  a  te  million 
grant  from  the  CIA  he  set  up  a  Center  for 
Internal  Studies— a  thlnk-Unk  for  Influenc- 
ing US.  pollclee  In  1950  he  quietly  estab- 
lished k^mself  with  the  White  House. 
( Jerome^ lesner  from  MIT  became  JFK's 
sclentlflc  advl.'icr  getting  his  foot  in  the 
White  House  dov.r  at  this  time.  They  both 
attended  the  Pugw.»,-.h  Conferince  in  Mjscow 
mentioned  alxive  ) 

Walter  become  an  expert  on  China.  Africa. 
lAtln  Americ*.  Indo-Chlna— .lUd  dls.arma- 
ment.  His  books  rolled  olT  the  presses.  He 
was  a  stroni?  advocate  for  the  "end  of  ni- 
tlonhooU"  and  Internationalism  This  is  the 
man  who  .surted  with  the  Truman  Admin- 
istration In  1950  pressuring  US  foreljn  pol- 
icy, although  he  cjuld  not  get  a  State  De- 
pirtnient  security  cleir.ince  until  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Dem  Rusk  overruled  Otto 
Otcpka.  This  .'hows  the  laxlly  In  govern- 
ment— the  fact  that  the  Cl.K  would  tin.ince  a 
security  risk  and  even  though  the  Air  Force 
once  iermln.ited  a  coitrart  on  security 
grounds  because  he  w.\3  involved  In  It.  He 
went  right  along  dropping  bits  of  advice  here 
anU  there  He  was  a  Chin  i  expert  with  a  h.and 
m  our  Korean  War  no-wln  policy  He  was  the 
prlslnator  of  Elsenhower's  Open  Skies  pro- 
posal providing  mutual  U  S.-Sovlet  acrl  il 
survein.mce  of  military  base^. 

VirXNAM 

T!-.©  dlvUlon  of  French  Indo-Chlna  was 
not  decided  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
July  21.  1954.  Three  months  e.ixller  In  April 
1934  WWR  unveiled  the  pi  in  In  a  private 
dinin.;room  of  the  third  floor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel  m  Washington.  A  dozen  US. 
government  ofllclals  were  there.  Three  were 
from  the  SDite  Dep.irimcat.  AJ'.en  DuKes 
frcm  CIA.  but  no  military  men  M.I  T.'s  Cen- 
ter for  International  Studies  haJ  been  os- 
slfued  the  task  of  preparing  the  guidelines. 
Riitow  proposed  the  17th  Parallel  division  a 
week  after  Red  China  hid  pro^j-'.^d  the  same 
line.  One  disinter  pointed  out  that  that 
was  fiiviiia  luo  niujh  re  1  e^t.i'e  u  the  North 
In  ctse  they  did  not  keep  the  tru;:e  and 
that  80  mUe^  farther  north  Wiuld  be  more 
equitable. 

In  1961  when  he  moved  In  as  JFK's  ad- 
viser he  played  the  key  r.ile  at  every  stage 
of  the  Vletnim  policy. 

II  was  a  shock  to  many  that  after  yeirs 
of  advocating  reconciliation  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  that  he  should  emerge  as  a  hawk 
In  Vietnam.  It  was  Rostow  who  drafted  the 
plan  to  neutralize  Laos.  He  made  a  speech 
in  19S1  advising  our  forces  to  go  to  South 
Vietnam  and  also  to  carry  the  w.ir  to  North 
Vietnvm.  After  returning  from  a  trip  to  South 
Vietnam  with  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  he  rec- 
ommct.ded  I'nat  Am^r.can  ground  troops  be 
dispatched  at  once.  The  U.S.  w.as  doing  wh  it 
M.icArtiiur  had  warned  us  against — and  we 
were  irrevocably  hooked.  In  spite  of  all  the 
evidence  to  Uie  contrary  he  blamed  China 
and  seemed  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
Btans  were  supplying  fuel  to  the  fl.imes.  He 
was  for  building  up  American  troops  but 
restricting  their  chances  of  victory  That 
should  explain  some  of  the  ob\ious  bungling 
that  has  resulted  In  our  huge  losses  of  men 
and  wealth  and  now  Is  causing  such  turmoil 
In  our  naUon  today.  It  Is  obvious  which  of 
the  two  great  powers  Is  deriving  beneflt  from 
the  Vietnam  War. 

Among  the  architects  tliat  h  ive  shaped  US. 
foreign  policy  a  large  share  of  the  credit  must 
go  to  the  fourth  estate,  the  nation's  press. 
The  New  York  Times,  a  leader  In  the  field, 
strongly  Influences  and  often  serves  many 
newspapers  and  periodicals  In  the  U.S..  Lat- 
in  America.   Europe.   Asia,   and   Attstralls. 

In  All  the  News  That  Fits.  Herman  Dins- 
more,  former  International  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times  exposes  that  paper's  subtle 
but  massive  change  In  policy  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  In  reporting  and  analyzing 
news  relating  to  the  Communist  world  The 
Times  lost  lU  objectivity.  By  dUtortlon  and 
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oml!>slon  the  antl-communlsts  always  comes 
out  second 

This  new  direction  was  apparent  In  their 
treatment  of  news  at  the  time  of  the  So- 
viet take-over  Ui  Eastern  Europe,  when  our 
atomic  secrets  were  being  stolen,  when  Rus- 
sia was  preparing,  launching,  and  sustain- 
ing the  Korean  War.  when  Russia  was  giv- 
ing support  to  the  Communist  forces  of  Indo- 
Chlna  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  when  a  Com- 
munist  assassinated  President  Kennedy,  and 
evo!»  when  evidence  was  mounting  that  a 
C.imiuunisi  regime  was  being  established  in 
Cuba.  The  fact  that  the  State  Department 
relied  en  the  vicvs  of  Herbert  Matthews,  edl- 
tcTi.il  wrlur  for  The  Times  In  his  entlorsc- 
n;    ti  of  C.i.stro  Is  well  known. 

Ihe  Tiinrs'  reporilnj  and  editorials  en 
t'.io  Viotn  im  War  have  been  an  Important 
factor  in  our  stalemate  there  and  the  clamor 
of  the  people  who  wouUI  surrender  South 
Vie. nun  t  >  the  Cjinmuiil5t3. 

In  their  2?il  tct  a  balan.'e  of  power  It 
mUhi  apF^Mr  that  some  on  the  stall  of  The 
Time-!  ai-e  lipplns  the  scales. 


KAOLIN     INDUSTRY  S     CONSERVA- 
1  ION  PROGRAM  AT  GORDON.  GA. 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    CEORCtA 

IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

>Tr.  ERINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  conser- 
valii  n  ii  now  reccenized  as  a  national 
gcal  by  government  and  private  industry. 
Frecport  Kaolin  Co.,  a  division  of  Free- 
port  Sulphur  Co..  is  a  company  which 
practices  ccn^^ervation.  has  a  threefold 
c^ns?Tvaticn  program  underway  and  is 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
kaMin  industry's  land  reclamation,  re- 
fore  tation.  and  water  pollution  abate- 
ment activities  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
the  Nation's  leader  in  kaolin.  Tliis  pro- 
gram is  concentrated  at  open-pit  kaolin 
mines  and  a  plant  near  Gordon,  Ga.  Gor- 
don is  located  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
renrc^cnt.  A  recent  aiticle  appeared  in 
the  Southern  Pulp  «:  Paper  Manufacturer 
which  describes  this  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  I  wis:h  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

REI-ORFSrATlON  PROGRAM  OF  FREEPORT  KAOLIM 

Freeport  Kaolin  Co  .  a  division  of  Freeport 
Sulnhur  Co  .  New  York.  Is  making  a  slgnin- 
cant  contrlbuUon  to  the  kaolin  Industry's 
land  reclamation,  reforestation,  and  water 
pollution  abatement  activities  In  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

The  company's  threefold  conservation 
program  Is  being  undertaken  with  the  co- 
operation of  state  and  federal  ofHclals.  the 
University  of  Georgia's  School  of  Forestry, 
and  other  leading  companies  In  the  Industry. 
The  program  Is  concentrated  at  open  pit 
kaolin  mines  and  a  plant  near  Gordon.  Oa.. 
about  18  miles  due  East  of  M  .con. 

Here.  Freeport  has  for  several  years  em- 
ployed the  "roll-over"  mining  method.  In 
which  land  reclamation  actually  becomes 
part  of  the  ore-removal  process  and  refor- 
estation with  pine  seedlings  restores  the  land 
to  Its  approximate  original  state.  Water  pol- 
lution abatement  projects  at  the  mine  and 
plant  have  been  In  operation  for  some  time, 
and  were  recently  augmented  by  a  mllUon- 
dollar  system  for  Impounding  plant  waste 
materials. 

WIOELT    USED   BT    PAPH   INBOSTRT 

The  primary  market  tor  wet -processed 
kaolin  producta  Is  the  paper  Indtistry,  for 
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both  filling  and  coating  use.  As  a  filler  In 
paper,  kaolin  Imparts  whiteness,  opacity, 
smoothness  and  strength.  As  a  coating.  It 
lends  similar  characterlsUcs  but  also  pro- 
vides a  sturlace  which  can  be  printed.  As  a 
r.^ult,  most  printed  paper  U  coated  with 
kaolin. 

Kaolin  product*  used  by  the  paper  Indus- 
try are  mainly  produced  by  wet  processing,  or 
wn'ter-washlng.  Clays  of  this  type  cover  a 
wider  range  and  command  higher  prices  than 
the  less  sophUtlcated  dry -processed,  or  "alr- 
noated  "  products.  It  te  estimated  that  U.S. 
production  of  wet-processed  kaolin,  re- 
^trlcted  almost  entirely  to  the  State  ol 
Georgia,  runs  about  2.500.000  tons  per  year. 
Plants  using  wet  processing  techniques  are 
most  numerous  In  an  area  within  about  50 
miles  East  of  Macon  In  a  band  approximately 
15  miles  wide.  Freeport  Kaolin's  mine  at 
Gordon.  Georgia.  Is  In  this  area,  and  Its  clays 
fr^.-n  the  mine  are  slurried  and  piped  some 
6  miles  to  the  plant  site. 

UIND    aktXAMATlON 

For  several  years  state  and  federal  offlclaU 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
various  conservation  groups,  have  raised  ob- 
jections to  the  unsightly  and  hazardous 
condlUons  often  associated  with  areas  where 
strip  mining  has  been  undertaken.  The  ''rcU- 
over"  method,  a  complex  strip  mining  tech- 
nique developed  by  Freeport,  and  th«  key 
to  the  company's  land  reclamation  program 
at  Gordon.  Is  clearly  a  step  forward  in  thla 
respect. 

Instead  of  leaving  mlned-out  areas  In  a 
disrupted  sUte.  where  vegetotlon  wlU  not 
grow  immediately,  the  roU-over  method 
leaves  a  reUtlvely  flat  stirface  where  a  mini- 
mal efTort  Is  required  for  land  reclamation 
and  reforestaUon.  and  where  little  or  no 
stream  pollution  occurs.  Such  a  landscape 
contraste  sharply  with  the  traditional  strip- 
mined  surface  where  unconsolidated  soil  con- 
ditions, poor  water  percolaUon  and  steep 
slopes  are  conducive  to  extensive  erosion  and 
resulting  stream  pollution. 

RCrORESTATIONI 

In  1965,  Freeport  Inaugurated  a  reforesta- 
tion program  In  mlned-out  areas  where  the 
roll-over  method  had  been  employed.  The 
first  step  In  the  program  was  experlmenU- 
tlon  with  various  types  of  ground  cover  to 
esUbllsh  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
seeding  method.  The  results  of  these  experl- 
menU  Indicated  that  native  Georgia  "slash 
pine**  would  be  best  stilted  to  the  soU  and 
climate. 

Initial  trial  seeding  of  approximately  15 
acres  produced  a  favorable  crop  of  seedlings, 
about  80%  of  which  had  taken  root  by  the 
spring  of  1966.  The  appUcatlon  of  fertilizer 
to  these  seedlings  In  1967  established  the 
value  of  the  fertilization  of  subsequent 
plantings.  During  the  same  year  a  trial  plant- 
ing of  grass  was  undertaken  which,  though 
successful,  proved  to  be  prohibitive  In  cost. 
Later  In  1967,  80  more  acres  were  planted 
with  Improved  one-year-old  "slash-pine" 
seedlings,  which  had  been  produced  and 
recommended  by  the  Georgia  State  Forestry 
Conunlsslon.  Other  experiments  currently  In 
progress  Include  the  planting  of  small  areas 
with  oak.  Cottonwood,  hickory,  sycamore  and 
similar  hard  woods.  WhUe  It  U  sUU  too 
early  to  predict  the  outcome  of  these  experi- 
ments. Freeport  officials  consider  initial  re- 
sults from  sycamore  seedlings  promising. 

A  recent  development  In  the  reforestation 
program  at  Gordon  Is  the  Introduction  of 
hydro-seeding  or  the  simultaneous  planting 
of  fertlUsar  and  grass  seed  In  water  tinder 
pressure  by  mechanical  means.  While  the 
cost  advantage  achieved  with  this  method 
In  the  short  rtm  Ik  significant,  an  added 
advantage  la  Its  tisablllty  in  inaccessible 
terrain.  For  example,  hydro-seeding  has  been 
employed  sucoeasfvilly  on  raw  "over-burden" 
pUea  to  ■tabUl2se  the  atirfaoe  and  prevent 
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erosion  In  old  mlned-out  areas  which  pre- 
date Freeport's  operation  of  the  mine. 

Company  officials  continue  to  regard  the 
fcmoother  stirface  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  roll-over  method  as  best  suited  to  recla- 
mation. Not  only  Is  mechanical  planting  of 
seedlings  the  most  economical  method  in  the 
long  run.  but  Its  \ise  also  makes  It  possible 
to  achieve  a  high  density  of  plantings  per 
acre  without  extending  planting  time.  The 
rate  of  planting  maintained  at  the  com- 
pany's mining  sites  at  Gordon  IS  800  seed- 
lings per  acre,  well  above  the  500  established 
trees-per-acre  minimum  set  in  recently  en- 
acted state  legislation  affecting  strip  mining 
operations  in  Georgia.  The  high  planting 
rate  was  designed  to  exceed  state  require- 
ments despite  normal  seedling  loss. 

The  latest  development  In  the  ever-ex- 
panding reforestation  program  at  Gordon  Is 
the  planting  of  an  additional  126  acres,  again 
tislng  the  improved  seedlings  provided  by 
the  Georgia  State  Forestry  Commission. 
These  have  now  become  the  standard  for 
aU  future  plantings.  whUe  the  inauguration 
of  large-scale  seeding  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  stage  In  the  program. 

PKOCEsa  wATia  poixtrrioN  abatement 
In  1968  the  company  put  Into  operation  a 
third  phase  of  Ita  conservation  program  with 
the  completion  of  a  million-dollar  treatment 
system  for  efUuents  from  the  plant  at  Gor- 
don The  system  consists  of  a  series  of  pump- 
ing stations  and  pipes  throtigh  which  plant 
process  water  is  channelled  to  a  600-miUlon- 
gaUon  waste  pond,  created  by  a  dam  approxi- 
mately haU-a-mUe  in  length.  The  fimcUon 
of  the  system  U  to  prevent  solid  material 
from  returning  to  stream,  and  to  Insure  that 
released  water  Is  chemically  neutral. 

Theee  goals  are  achieved  by  means  of  the 
addition  of  add  to  the  collected  process 
water,  flocculatlon  of  soUds,  and  decanting 
of  clear  water  with  causUc  neutralizaUon 
prior  to  release.  The  remaining  process  solids 
are  retained  In  the  waste  pond. 
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livered   today   to  the   Speaker  of   the 
House: 

Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  I  wUh  to  Join  with  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  expressed  disgust 
and  dismay  at  the  deplorable  action  of  the 
Governor  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Maddox,  In  handing 
out  wooden  ax  handles  at  the  entrance  to  the 
House  Members  Dining  Room  today.  This 
action  was  an  affront  to  oiu  black  colleagues 
m  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  weU  as 
millions  of  black  Americans.  It  was  as  II 
Governor  Maddox  had  seen  fit  to  dUtrlbute 
to  the  Members  and  their  gueste  small  flags 
bearing  the  Nazi  swastika  emblem. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  steps  to  see  that 
this  type  of  deplorable  Incident  Is  not  re- 
peated In  the  Capitol  or  on  the  Capitol 
grounds. 

Sincerely. 

Jonathan  B.  Bujcham, 

Member  oj  Congress. 


CONSEBVATION     A     NATIONAL    GOAI. 

The  growing  Interest  In  conservaUon  was 
hlghUghted  in  early  1969  as  a  new  federal 
administration  took  office  In  Washington. 
Clearly  conservation  Is  now  regarded  as  a 
national  goal,  and  among  the  areas  where  at- 
tention Is  often  focused  Is  the  mining  Indus- 
try, and  in  particular,  those  mining  com- 
panies engaged  In  strip  mining. 

Commenting  on  Freeport's  role  as  an  In- 
novator and  experimenter  In  the  areas  ol 
land  reclamation,  reforestation  and  water 
pollution  abatement,  Fred  A.  Gimn,  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  notes  that 
85 Tc  of  U.S.  mineral  output  now  comes  from 
surface  mines.  "Our  eflw^  may  seem  mod- 
est," he  adds,  "but  for  a  company  our  size, 
we  feel  It  Is  slgnlflcant.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  success  of  the  program  so  iax$  aod  hope 
our  Initiative  In  this  area  will  also  contribute 
to  the  nationwide  effort  to  conserve  otir  na- 
tional resources." 

Preeport  Kaolin  Co  ,  headquartered  In  New 
York,  Is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  water- 
washed  clays  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  originator  and  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  calcined  and  delamlnated  clays.  The 
company  maintains  a  six-month  supply  of 
kaolin  In  above-grotmd  stockpiles  at  Ite 
mines  and  Is  engaged  In  a  vigorous  and  ex- 
tensive research  program. 


AX  HANDLES 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  following 
is  the  text  of  a  letter  which  I  have  de- 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY  MESSAGE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Si>eaker, 
the  knoxville  News-Sentinel  in  a  recent 
editorial  provided  an  Incisive.  percepUve 
insight  Into  President  Nixon's  recent 
voluminous  message  on  foreign  policy. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  herewith  place 
the  editorial  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Foreign  Policy  Message 
President  NUon  should  be  congratulated 
for  starting  the  practice  of  sending  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  VS.  foreign  policy. 

The  largest  Item  In  our  budget — defense — 
and  the  sharpest  tragedy  of  recent  years- 
young  men  dying  In  Vietnam— are  directly 
linked  to  foreign  affairs.  Thus  a  report  on 
the  subject,  along  the  lines  of  the  President's 
traditional  budget  and  economic  messages, 
Is  more  than  Justlfled. 

An  Important  point  that  emerges  from  the 
wide-ranging.  40.000-word  report  Is  that 
Nlzon  Is  probably  a  beUer  administrator 
than  his  immediate  predecessors.  With  the 
help  of  his  brainy  adviser  for  national  secu- 
rity, Henry  A,  Kissinger,  he  has  put  together 
an  Improved  system  of  getting  facte,  intelll-. 
gence.  analysis  and  options  before  making  a 
foreign-policy  decision. 

All  this,  of  course.  Is  no  guarantee  the 
President  will  be  right,  and  he  recognizes 
it.  Administration  policies  "wUl  be  Judged  on 
their  results,"  he  says,  "not  on  how  method- 
ically they  were  made."  But  Insofar  as  bet- 
ter procedure  leads  to  better  poUcy.  he  Is  on 
the  right  track. 

The  message  contained  one  new  element: 
A  public  warning  to  Russia  not  to  exploit 
the  Arab-IsraeU  conflict  to  seek  "predomi- 
nance" or  "a  special  position"  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Presumably,  this  warning  had  been 
given  to  the  Kremlin  earlier  through  diplo- 
matic channels.  It  is  good  that  the  United 
States  Is  now  on  record  that  It  wUl  resist 
losing  Its  Interesta  In  the  area.  HopefiUly, 
Russia  will  reconsider  Ita  dangerous  prac- 
tice of  fishing  for  oU  and  power  with  high 
explosives. 

Some  people  will  be  dlsttirbed  by  Nlxon-a 
report  that  the  Russians  have  caught  up 
with  us  In  nuclear  weapons  and  are  ahead 
m  stMne  categories.  The  fact  remains,  though. 
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tbat  both  countries  poMCM  vut  overkill, 
and  tbla  may  make  tt  possible  to  reach  arms 
control  agreements. 

In  a  hopeful  phrase,  the  President  reported 
"certain  successes  ...  In  negotiations" 
with  Russia  and  "cause  for  cautious  opti- 
mism that  others  will  follow."  However.  b« 
quite  rightly  cautioned  the  public  against 
euphoria  or  expecting  a  quick  and  easy  un- 
derstanding with  the  Kremlin. 

On  Vietnam,  the  message  claimed  con- 
tinued progress.  For  Instance.  Viet  Cong 
control  over  the  rural  population  "has  drop- 
ped sharply  to  less  than  10  per  cent."  At 
the  same  time  Nlzon  candidly  wondered 
"whether  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  will 
succeed." 

Underpinning  the  report  was  what  the 
President  has  decided  to  call  the  "Nlson 
Doctrine  "—that  the  United  States  will  keep 
Its  commitments  and  stand  by  Its  Allies. 
But  they  will  have  to  do  more  for  them- 
selves and  carry  the  brunt  of  ground  fight- 
ing that  may  occur. 

More  clearly  than  before,  the  President  de- 
fined his  formula  for  a  peace  that  Is  "more 
than  the  absence  of  war."  It  requires  a  part- 
nership with  friendly  nations,  strength  to 
discourage  would-be  aggressors,  and  the  will- 
ingness to  negotiate,  patiently  and  persist- 
ently. 

Nixon  did  not  say  so.  but  bis  formula  for 
peace  also  requires  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  reach  an  accommoda- 
tion with  us.  We  should  know  more  about 
that  after  another  annual  report  or  two. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  sad  to  8««  the  New  England  con- 
sumers being  sacrificed  In  what  looks  like 
a  political  move  designed  to  keep  the  fa- 
vors of  the  big  oil  companies. 


IN  REACTION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  S 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  REPORT  OP 
THE  CABINET  TASK  FORCE  ON 
OIL  IMPORT  CONTROL 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   IHOOC    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  de- 
cision for  a  foreign-trade  subzone  at 
Machiasport  should  have  been  made 
over  a  year  ago.  Instead.  In  March,  the 
President  appointed  a  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  to  do  a  6- 
month  study  on  the  Governments  oil 
import  policy.  There  were  suspicions 
even  then  that  the  study  was  a  stalling 
tactic.  Now.  11  months  later,  with  the 
study  finally  completed,  the  President's 
decisions  are  a  bitter  disappointment. 

Not  a  word  about  Machiasport.  Not  a 
word  about  abolishing  the  quota  system. 
Not  even  a  decision  to  implement  the  all- 
too-modest  task  force  recommendation 
on  a  tariff  system  that  would  bring  the 
domestic  wellhead  price  down  from 
$3.30  per  barrel  to  $3.  Instead,  we  are 
promised  more  studies.  Delay  is  to  fol- 
low delay. 

The  subject  has  been  studied  into  the 
groimd.  We  need  action.  New  England 
needs  relief  from  high  prices  and  recur- 
ring fuel  shortages.  How  ridiculous  it  is 
for  the  Northeast  to  have  to  rely  on  the 
unused  Department  of  Defense  import 
quota  to  meet  winter  shortages  of  home 
heating  oil.  And  how  inconsistent  it  is 
for  the  administration  to  voice  deep 
concern  about  inflation  at  one  moment 
and  then  ask  the  American  people  to  pay 
out  an  unnecessary  $5  billion  a  year  to 
mpport  the  present  oil  import  system. 


THE  COMPLEX  NEW  INCOME 
TAX  FORMS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is 
it  that  taxpayers  this  year  are  confronted 
by  a  confusing  array  of  new  Federal  in- 
come tax  forms?  Why  cannot  the  IRS 
simplify,  not  complicate,  the  layman's 
responsibility  to  honestly  compute  and 
report  his  fair  share  of  the  skyrocket- 
ing tex  load?  Why  has  the  IRS  this 
year  abolished  the  simple  short  form 
for  taxpayers  with  Incomes  under  $10,000 
and  claiming  only  standard  deductions? 

Why  are  instructions  for  the  intri- 
cate new  long  forms  so  hard  to  under- 
stand? American  taxpayers  need  a 
break:  they  do  not  need  to  be  broken. 
If  clear  evidence  of  this  disturbing 
problem  is  required,  I  direct  IRS  atten- 
tion to  the  sudden  sharp  increase  In  the 
number  of  retail  stores  and  other  busi- 
nesses which  this  year  are  offering — for 
a  fee — expert  technical  help  in  prepar- 
ing not  corporate  but  just  individual 
wage-earner  tax  returns.  I  protest  the 
administration  forcing  citizens  to  turn 
in  desperation  to  costly  professional  help 
when  in  previous  years  they  could  figure 
their  taxes  out  themselves. 

The  adoption  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  was  the  final  and  perhaps  the 
most  significant  accomplishment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  91st  Congress.  It  was 
a  mammoth  job  made  possible  by  the 
year-long  efforts  of  many  able  and  dedi- 
cated Members  of  this  Congress. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  tax 
reform,  as  desirable  as  it  is.  has  intro- 
duced new  complexities  into  the  tax  laws. 
Large  numbers  of  taxpayers  will  be  af- 
fected in  the  next  few  years  particu- 
larly, by  the  phasing-in  of  such  provi- 
sions as  the  Increases  in  personal  exemp- 
tions, the  raising  of  the  level  of  stand- 
ard deductions  and  the  new  low-income 
allowance.  Fewer,  but  still  many,  tax- 
payers will  be  affected  by  the  other  100 
or  so  new  provisions.  These  complexi- 
ties are  a  new  challenge  to  the  tax  ad- 
ministrator and  the  challenge  will  grow 
as  the  new  provisions  reach  their  ma- 
turity. The  basic  tools,  available  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  for 
meeting  this  new  challenge  are  the  in- 
come tax  return  forms.  Every  effort  must 
be  exerted  to  make  these  tax  return  forms 
as  simple  and  as  helpful  as  possible  for 
the  taxpayers. 

Recent  trends  seem  to  be  moving  us 
away,  however,  from  the  slmplilV;ation 
of  tax  return  forms  and  toward  grtater 
complexity  in  their  design. 

Early  in  1969,  even  before  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  acquired  Its  momentum,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  announced  a 
new  approach  to  the  income  tax  return 
form,  consisting  of  two  major  features. 
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The  first  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  one 
page  basic  form — 1040 — to  which  up  to 
seven  or  eight  schedules  could  be  added. 
This  was  thought  by  the  Service  to  be 
an  improvement  since  taxpayers  would 
not  "have  to  contend  with  inapplicable 
items,  which  will  now  appear  on  separate 
schedules."  Second,  the  old  punchcard 
form  1040A,  formerly  used  by  some  18 
million  taxpayers,  in  1968,  with  imder 
$10,000  of  wage  and  salary  income,  would 
be  discontinued.  The  abandonment  of 
the  simple  form  was  put  forward  as  an 
improvement  because  some  of  its  users 
were  unknowingly  giving  up  advantages 
they  could  have  by  using  the  regiilar 
form.  Whether  this  is  a  real  improvement 
offsetting  the  loss  by  18  million  taxpayers 
of  a  simple  way  to  meet  their  tax  obli- 
gations is  open  to  question. 

When  these  decisions  were  first  an- 
nounced, there  was  some  criticism  lit  the 
press.  Tlie  Service  answered  these  by 
assurances  that  31  million  taxpayers 
would  still  be  able  to  file  only  a  single 
page  and  22  million  two  pages,  leaving 
only  24  million  filers  of  more  than  two 
pages. 

Now  that  the  tax  return  filing  season 
is  in  full  swing,  it  is  becoming  evident 
that  these  decisions  are  producing  major 
problems.  Here  is  some  of  the  evidence. 

On  December  17,  1969,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  a  report  to  the  effect 
that  commercial  tax  services  expect  to 
benefit  from  the  new  Federal  income  tax 
forms. 

On  January  21,  1970.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  the  mushrooming  of  tax 
services,  with  department  stores,  banks, 
and  computer  companies  entering  the 
field,  and  with  Increasing  costs  to  the 
taxpayer. 

On  February  9. 1970.  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  issued  a  news  release  point- 
ing out  that  many  taxpayers  were  mak- 
ing enors  in  claiming  adjustments  which 
may  delay  their  refunds.  The  release 
pointed  out  that  "adjustments"  as  used 
on  the  return — line  15B — had  a  narrower 
meaning  than  the  public  seemed  to  give 
the  term.  The  service  intended  it  to  refer 
only  to  "sick  pay.  moving  expenses,  em- 
ployee business  expenses  and  payments 
to  self-employed  retirement  plans."  The 
instructions  on  the  Form  1040  which 
point  this  out  seem  to  be  unclear,  how- 
ever. 

On  February  16.  1970.  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  long  article  by  Rob- 
ert Metz  headlined  "Tax  Savings  Still 
Possible  Despite  Baffling  New  Forms." 

On  February  16,  1970  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  Sylvia  Porter  issued  the  follow- 
ing w^aming: 

Read  the  general  Instructions  before  tear- 
ing out  any  of  the  duplicate  schedules  to 
use  as  pencil  copies,  for  the  four  pages  of 
general  Instructions  are  not  consecutive  and, 
even  worse,  are  printed  on  the  backs  of 
duplicate  schedules.  If  you  do  not  obey  this 
warning,  you  may  not  even  find  the  instruc- 
tions when  you  start  to  look  for  them. 

Copies  of  these  articles  and  releases  are 
furnished  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  seem  to  be  heading 
into  a  crisis  of  tax  administration.  Pre- 
cisely when  the  need  for  simplification 
is  greater  than  ever,  we  seem  to  be 
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stepping  backward  toward  complexity  of 
forms  and  Instructions  and  toward  in- 
creased taxpayer  imcertainty  and  con- 
fusion. We  urgently  need  a  new  approach 
to  this  matter  of  forms  design  and  I  hope 
the  Revenue  Service  will  undertake  a  new 
study  ol  forms  simplification  without 
delay.  When  they  do,  I  would  suggest 
they  give  serious  consideration  to  an  Idea 
they  seem  to  have  abandoned  in  1969. 
This  idea  is  that  "simplification"  does 
not  necessarily  lie  in  the  direction  of 
fitting  all  taxpayers  into  the  "Procrus- 
tean bed'  of  a  single  tax  return  form.  On 
the  contrary,  a  special  simple  form  for 
taxpayers  in  relatively  simple  tax  situa- 
tions will  make  tax  return  filing  simpler 
for  them.  Even  if  Government  were  to 
have  problems  of  printing  and  of  stock- 
ing more  than  one  Ux  return  form,  the 
taxpayers  who  could  use  the  simple  form 
would  benefit.  And  the  taxpayer  s  con- 
venience is  what  should  count  more  tlian 
that  of  the  Government  and  more  than 
any  other  consideration.  If  a  single  form 
for  all  taxpayers  is  decided  upon,  then 
let  us  be  sure  that  this  form  is  at  least 
as  simple  as  the  old  punch  card  1040 A 
so  that  the  burden  on  low -income  tax- 
payers can  be  made  as  simple  as  we  know 
how  to  make  it.  This  is  not  the  case,  of 
course,  with  the  1969  form  1040. 

For  taxpayers  with  complex  situations, 
the  new  "building  block"  approach  to 
tax  return  filing  may  be  desirable.  The 
present  version  does  not  seem  to  be 
going  as  well  as  we  would  like,  but  per- 
haps It  is  stUl  too  early  to  tell.  Much 
should  be  learned  from  this  year's  ex- 
perience. But  the  feeling  still  persists 
that  an  active  search  for  new  approaches 
is  imperative.  Let  this  search  be  limited 
by  only  one  constraint;  that  the  con- 
venience of  the  taxpayer  is  paramount. 
Fortunately,  over  the  next  few  years, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  will  remove  sev- 
eral million  low-income  people  from  the 
tax  rolls,  through  the  new  low-income 
allowance.  That  is  a  real  step  toward 
simplified  tax  compliance.  But  for  the 
taxpayer  who  will  still  remain  on  the  tax 
rolls  the  complexities  will  have  increased 
and  the  need  for  forms  simplification 
will  grow. 

In  summary,  my  purpose  in  speaking 
today,  is  not  to  criticize  the  complexities 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  In  solv- 
ing the  equity  problems,  while  retaining 
fiscal  balance,  we  had  to  be  content  with 
some  complexity.  We  will  now  look  to 
future  amendments  to  simplify  the  pro- 
visions. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  today, 
however.  Is  the  trend  away  from  forms 
simplification  which  began  even  before 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  was  started  on  its 
way.  I  refer  to  the  decision  made  early 
in  1969  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  abandon  the  simple  tax  form,  the  so- 
called  form  1040A,  and  to  redesign  the 
form  1040  for  use  by  all,  the  high  and 
low-Income  taxpayer  alike. 

It  is  becoming  plain,  that  Government 
is  giving  inadequate  weight  to  the  tax- 
payer's oomplltmce  problem.  I  submit 
that  if  we  want  voluntary  tax  compliance 
we  must  make  It  as  easy  as  possible  for 
the  taxpayer  to  comply.  This  applies  to 
all  taxpayers:  rich  and  poor,  yotmg  and 
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old,  workers  and  investors,  employers  and 
employees. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  private  tax  pre- 
parers giving  taxpayers  all  the  help  they 
need.  I  think,  however,  that  Government 
should  see  that  the  need  of  taxpayers 
for  help  and  their  consequent  suscepti- 
bility to  exploitation  are  reduced  to  the 
vei-y  minimum. 

Let  us  remember  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act,  next  year's  tax  return 
may  be  even  more  complex  than  the  1969 
form.  And  the  complexity  in  1971  may 
be  even  greater.  Let  the  tax  administra- 
tors aggressively  reexamine  the  matter. 
Let  them  put  a  premium  on  new  ideas. 
Let  Government  merit  the  concurrence 
of  our  citizenry  that  paying  taxes,  though 
painful,  is  as  painless  as  possible. 


NIXON  SMASHES  ALL  PRECEDENTS 
TO  LAUD  RUSSELL 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 


or  ccoRciA 
IN  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
public  servants  of  Senator  Richard 
Brevard  Russell's  quality  do  not  come 
along  often.  Therefore,  it  is  a  source  of 
great  pride  that  this  giant  of  American 
Government  is  a  fellow  Georgian. 

Several  hundred  friends  of  Dick  Rus- 
sell recently  gathered  in  Washington  to 
honor  him.  Among  those  who  attended 
the  reception  was  President  Nixon,  the 
most  recent  in  a  long  list  of  Presidents 
who  learned  to  respect  and  depend  on 
Senator  Russell's  advice  and  wise  coun- 
sel. It  was  obvious  from  the  President's 
words  and  actions  as  he  made  the  cere- 
monial introduction  that  Senator  Rus- 
sell is  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  our 
age. 

Syndicated  columnist  Holmes  Alex- 
ander also  attended  as  a  friend  of  Sen- 
ator Russell  and  was  moved  to  tell  his 
readers  why  Georgia's  senior  Senator  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  so 
many  fellow  Americans.  Mr.  Alexander's 
column  follows: 

Nixon    Smasbxs   All   Prdcedents   To    Laud 

Russell 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — ^There  were  some  800  of  us 
In  the  Washington  Hilton  International  Ball 
Room — "friends  of  Senator  Richard  Brevard 
Russell" — and  I  think  If  not  restrained  by 
an  Invitation  list,  the  "friends"  could  have 
filled  Memorial  Stadium. 

The  25-hour  taped  television  interview, 
which  ran  In  three  one-hour  Installments  at 
Atlanta  and  at  the  Senate  Office  Building 
auditorium,  bad  a  title  "Georgia  Ol&nt,"  and 
that  was  fitting.  But  I  recalled  an  apoc- 
ryphal anecdote  about  George  Bernard  Shaw 
who  reputedly  was  offered  a  knighthood,  and 
replied,  "When  they  find  a  better  title  than 
OBS,  111  take  it."  Somebody  could  have  said 
that  about  the  seven-term  Senator.  There 
Just  Isn't  a  better  title  for  him  than  "Rua- 
seU  of  Georgia." 

President  Nixon,  who  made  the  ceremonial 
Introduction,  smashed  precedent  and  pro- 
tocol all  over  the  place.  It  can't  be  often  that 
a  Republican  chief  executive  Is  master .  of 
ceremonies  for  a  Democratic  chleftlan  whose 
State  only  ano«  In  history  (19M)  gav*  Its 
electoral  votes  to  the  OOP. 
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Mr.  Nixon  told  us  that  when  the  band 
played  Ruffles  and  Flourishes  and  announced 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  "I  nudged 
the  agent  and  said.  They  were  suppoeed  to 
have  said  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Senator  RusseU.'  "  It's  fairly  certain  that 
nothing  of  that  sort  has  happened  before. 
But  Mr.  Nixon,  In  high  spirits,  over-topped 
even  that,  and  his  words  off  my  tape-recorder 
were: 

"You  also  not*  that  the  Senator  was  walk- 
ing on  my  right.  He  dldnt  want  to  do  that. 
He  said  'I  should  be  on  the  left.'  I  said,  "Look, 
prime  ministers,  kings  and  emperors  would 
be  on  my  right,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
should  be.'  " 

The  Senator,  let's  face  It,  has  always 
walked  In  the  aura  of  majesty.  He  was  6 
when  his  politically  prominent  father  ran 
for  Governor  and  was  defeated  as  being  too 
liberal.  He  was  32  when  elected  governor 
himself,  and  he  was  sworn  Into  office  by  the 
State's  chief  jusUce.  hU  father.  Before  that, 
at  30.  Dick  Russell  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  Georgia  House. 

On  the  high  plateau  of  his  renown  as 
leader  of  the  Senate's  Southern  bloc,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  beloved 
mother  named  Mother  of  the  Year  by  Col- 
liers Magazine.  On  May  11,  1950,  the  home 
town  of  Winder  declared  a  hoUday  in  her 
honor. 

Nobody  ever  intruded  upon  Senator  Rus- 
sells  private  life  as  a  sought-after  bachelor 
who  received  many  Invitations  and  accepted 
few.  A  reason  might  be  that  he  feels  alto- 
gether sufficient  within  the  royal  circle  of 
a  huge  family  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews, 
nieces,  and  other  assorted  relatives.  One  of 
the  nieces  at  the  testimonial  said,  "We  never 
Invite  outsiders  to  the  family  parties,  because 
we  want  to  talk  among  ourselves.  In  fact,  we 
talk  so  much  that  we  all  Interrupt — It's  the 
only  way  of  being  heard." 

To  be  so  self-sufficient  as  the  senator  Is, 
BO  regal,  so  speclal-privUeged.  and  so  poUtl- 
cally  unbeholden  makes  It  wholly  amazing 
that  he  has  been  popular,  too.  New  reporters 
In  town  would  not  find  him  approachable, 
but  among  us  old  survivors  there  Is  no  more 
productive  session  than  an  Interview  In  his 
hall-sized  private  office. 

Russell  has  talked  with  this  reporter  In 
the  most  revealing  detail  about  persons  he 
liked  (Lyndon  Johnson),  those  he  disliked 
(the  late  Defense  Secretary  Charlie  Wilson), 
matters  of  delicacy  (the  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion) and  affairs  of  state  (the  Vietnam  war). 
No  man  has  engineered  more  filibusters 
to  protect  States'  rights  (I.e.,  to  throttle  civil 
rights  legislation) ,  or  has  more  openly  sup- 
ported the  much-maligned  military  Indus- 
trial complex.  It  Is  not  his  Jo\iallty  (he  keeps 
that  for  his  friends)  which  has  made  Russell 
the  popular  figure  and  the  uncrowned  mon- 
arch of  the  Confederacy-ln-exlle.  It  Is  be- 
cause one  can  say  of  him,  without  embarrass- 
ment or  hyperbole,  that  he  simply  gives  truth 
to  the  words  of  Popw,  "An  honest  man's  the 
noblest  work  of  God." 

Integrity  of  character  Is  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  his  face — and  that  explains  every- 
thing about  Russell  of  Georgia. 


NORTHERN     ILLINOIS     ESTONIANS 
DEDICATED    TO    LIBERATION   OP 

THEIR  HOMELAND 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  njjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESiafTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  ooUeagues  to  an 
inspiring   address   by   CMaf  Tammarlc. 
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president  of  the  Estonian  Af>socintion  of 
Northern  Illinois,  on  the  occasion  last 
Saturday  night  in  Woodstock.  Dl..  of  an 
observance  of  the  52d  annlversaiT  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia. 

Other  officers  of  the  Estonian  Associa- 
tion of  Northern  Ulinois  are  Alemar  Iim. 
vice  president;  Voldimar  Oper.  secre- 
tary: Alemar  Nikopensius.  treasurer;  and 
Osvald  Pervl.  director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause  today  in 
remembrance  of  the  courage  and  con- 
tinued stiuggle  for  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Estonia.  This  small  nation  has  wit- 
nessed a  succession  of  invaders  from  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century.  The  country 
was  so  ravaged  during  the  Northerr^ 
War  between  Russia  and  Sweden  from 
1703  to  1729  that  only  the  city  of  Tallinn 
escaped  complete  destruction. 

Perseverance  and  courage  finally  won 
for  the  Estonian  people  some  measure  of 
freedom  and  property  rights  in  the  19th 
century. 

Following  the  Russian  revolution  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  20th  century, 
Estonia  broke  away  from  its  mammoth 
neighbor  and  in  February  of  1918.  after 
German  troops  occupied  the  country. 
declared  Its  independence. 

When  the  Germans  withdrew  In  No- 
vember that  year,  the  Soviets  once  again 
attacked  Estonia.  precipiUtlng  the  War 
of  Independence  of  1919-20.  Some  of  the 
men  at  the  gathering  In  Woodstock 
Saturday  night  had  fought  In  that  war. 

Today  Estonia  Is  one  of  28  captive 
nations  under  the  tyranny  of  com- 
munism. We  salute  the  people  of  Estonia 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  national  In- 
dependence and  reaffirm  our  hope  for 
their  eventual  freedom. 

Mr.  Tammark's  ^dress  follows: 
Aoomasa     bt     Olat     Tammakx,     Pkxsident, 

SrroNXAN  AsaocuTiON  or  Nokthken  Iixi- 

MOIS 

Our  Distinguished  Guest.  The  Honorable 
OongreMOUua  Robert  McClory  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clory,  The  Honorable  Mayor  of  Woodstock. 
Mr.  Melvln  Stueasy  and  Mrs  Stuessy,  Ladle* 
andOentlemen: 

We  are  happy  to  aee  you  with  mm  tonight. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  ladles  and 
gentlemen  you  meet  here. 

Moat  of  our  guests  are  Estonians,  and  a 
number  of  our  American  friends  are  gathered 
with  us  to  celebrate  the  53nd  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia. 

The  majority  of  us  left  Kstonla  over  36 
years  ago.  a  time  when  Estonia  became  oc- 
cupied for  the  second  time  by  the  soviet 
Army. 

After  some  years  In  displaced  persons 
oamp*  In  Germany  and  Sweden,  these  Esto- 
nian refugees  were  lucky  to  arrive  In  the 
United  States  and  to  work  for  a  year  or  two 
on  the  farms  and  in  hotises  as  servants,  from 
Florida  to  North  Dakota,  from  California 
to  New  York — wherever  the  sponsor  of  the 
family  resided. 

Prom  the  first  day  here  they  relied  only  on 
their  ability  to  work.  They  had  no  money, 
no  relatives  or  friends  In  the  United  States. 
They  spoke  only  sparsely  English  and  were 
not  accustomed  to  the  ways  and  means  in 
this  country. 

Afterwards,  looking  for  each  other,  they 
moved  Into  the  are*  of  Woodstock  and  Crys- 
tai  Lake.  They  started  to  work  in  factories 
and  construction. 

Whatever  they  did,  they  did   well.  They 
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built  Uielr  own  homes:  advanced  at  their 
Jobs.  Their  children  went  through  high 
achooU  and  universities. 

They  all  are  well  ofl  now  because  they 
h.>ve  earned   It  by  honest  and  hard  work. 

They  always  asked  for  work— never  for 
handouts. 

They  all  are  Federal.  State,  and  property 
titxpayers — not  taxeaters. 

They  believe  that  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  still  the  country  of  opportunity 
and  fre^lom  for  all — and  they  like  to  keep 
It  that  wuy. 

lu  their  success  they  are  like  most  Ameri- 
cans. But  there  Is  something  that  ouly  very 
few  Americans  can  say  they  know  as  well  as 
the  men  and  women  you  meet  here  tonight. 

We  all  have  lived  under  Communism.  We 
all  have  seen  the  extermination  of  all  free- 
doms and  human  rights,  experienced  the  loss 
of  our  Independence,  our  country,  and  our 
property.  We  have  seen  our  friends  and 
family  members  arrested  without  cause,  and 
deported.  We  have  learned  of  their  deaths  In 
slave-labor  camps  in  Siberia,  and  some  of  us 
have  seen  them  burled  in  mass  graves  after 
being  killed  by  neckshot. 

For  us  freedom  Is  not  only  a  word— It  Is 
everything,  and  we  feel  It  to  be  our  duty  to 
keep  It  and  to  fight  for  It. 

Before  we  endured  all  these  experiences. 
we  lived  and  worked  as  happy  people  In  a 
happy  and  free  country  which  we  loved  very 
much — Estonia. 

There  are  tonight  men  among  us  who 
fotigbt  In  the  War  of  Independence,  1918  to 
1930.  and  made  the  dream  of  a  free  demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Estonia  come  true. 

In  1940,  the  Soviet  Union,  breaking  all 
treaUes  made  with  our  Republic,  using 
threats  and  force,  occupied  and  Incorporated 
Estonia  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  after  almost  30  years  of  occupaUon 
and  Communist  terror  over  one- third  of  the 
population  In  Estonia  Is  Russian.  Some 
towns  are  almost  lOO'c  Russian.  This  Is  ac- 
complished by  removing  the  Estonians  from 
their  homes  by  a  variety  of  methods  and 
their  numbers  are  reduced  In  their  own 
country. 

Genocide  Is  the  result  of  the  actions  di- 
rected from  Moscow. 

The  forced  labor  camps  have  been  and  are 
today  used  as  a  terror  tool  to  exterminate 
the  Estonian  naUon. 

The  United  States  Government  has  con- 
tinuously refused  to  recognize  the  forcible 
Incorporation  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  statement  and  plea  can  help  only  If 
our  efforts  are  continued  and  a  stable  policy 
Is  adopted  toward  Communism,  In  general, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  particular. 

We  want  the  United  States  to  stay  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed  and  not  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressor. 

We  want  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  be  well  Informed  and 
alert  to  Cocnmunlam. 

We  want  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  have  an  ear  to  listen  and  to  under- 
stand about  the  danger  and  menace  of  Com- 
munism and  to  learn  of  the  experiences 
which  so  many  nations  have  had  with  Com- 
munism. 

We  want  appropriate  attenUon  to  be  given 
to  the  pollution  of  our  air,  water,  and  earth. 
Also,  we  want  equal  attention  to  be  given 
to  the  deterioration  of  our  most  valuable 
asset — our  children  and  youth,  and  we  want 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  pollution  of  their  minds 
In  many  of  our  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. They  should  have  the  chance  to  learn 
the  truth  about  Communism  In  an  easier 
way  than  we  did. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  Image  of 
the  Kremlin,  as  built  up  by  effective  Com- 
munist propaganda,  is  vulnerable. 
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If  on  a  large  scale  we  could  expose  Uie 
crime  mode  by  the  dictatorship  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  could 
check,  and  perhaps  stop,  the  genocide  goliiK 
on  In  Estonia  and  In  the  other  occupied 
countries. 

If  that  could  take  place,  public  opinion 
here  and  the  resistance  moveihent  In  tlie 
Soviet  Union  would  do  the  rest. 

On  July  17,  1969.  the  Congress  passed  a 
law  authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  third  week  of  July  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  and  "such  proclamation  will  be  Issued 
every  year  until  freedom  and  Independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  Captive 
Nations  of  the  world." 

The  late  President  Elsenhower  was  the  first 
to  issue  such  a  proclamation,  in  1969.  Then 
there  were  28  CapUve  Nations.  In  over  ten 
years  this  number  has  not  diminished. 

We  urge  you,  our  Congressman,  to  keep  the 
goal  alive  to  iuicover  the  crimes  and  sub- 
versive actions  of  Communism  here  and 
around  the  world,  to  keep  the  Issue  of  free- 
dom and  self  determination  for  all  nations 
a  hot  and  lively  Issue,  so  we  could  be  sure 
to  bring  the  Estonian  flag  back  to  a  free 
Estonia  and  in  doing  so  count  you  as  well  as 
many  other  Americans  our  dear  and  truthful 
friends. 

Please  accept  as  a  gift  from  the  Estonian 
Association  of  Northern  Illinois  this  set  of 
Medals  of  the  CapUve  Nations  with  the  face 
of  the  late  President  Elsenhower  surrounded 
by  38  stars  represenUng  the  38  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

One  of  these  nations  is  the  land  of  our 
fathers— Estonia. 
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Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
pause  today  to  commemorate  an  anni- 
versary which  represents  an  Important 
monument  in  the  history  of  self-deter- 
mination for  all  people. 

Today  the  Americans  of  Estonian  des- 
cent are  celebrating  the  52d  aiyiiversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia. 

For  two  decades  the  flame  of  freedom 
burned  brightly  in  Estonia.  Under  a 
democratic  form  of  government  the 
country  flourished,  economically,  cul- 
turally, and  socially.  Unfortunately,  the 
Estonian  people  had  their  land  ovemm 
by  the  Soviet  Union's  Red  Army  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Soviet  Union  still 
occupies  the  land  to  this  day. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  incorporation  of 
Estonia  into  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  continues  to  recognize 
Estonian  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives in  this  country. 

Through  the  Communist  aggression 
and  violence  Estonia  lost  her  independ- 
ence and  her  people  were  deprived  of 
their  liberty.  Through  Soviet  military  oc- 
cupation and  unlawful  Communist  ex- 
propriation they  have  lost  their  personal 
property  and  the  wealth  created  by  in- 
dustrious Estonians  during  many  genera- 
tions. Thousands  of  American-Estonians 
who  have   been  lucky  enough  to  find 
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refuge  In  this  country,  have  personaUy 
suffered  from  Communist  cruelty  and 
terror  Most  of  them  have  lost  members 
of  their  famUies  and  close  relatives 
through  arrests,  deportations  to  Siberian 
slave  labor  camps  or  by  outright  mur- 
der, committed  by  the  Communist 
oppressors.  .  ^. 

For  30  years  now  the  expropriaUon, 
pauperization,  slave  labor,  suppression  of 
basic  human  rights  and  freedom,  Russi- 
fication,  terror,  mass  deportations  and 
murders  have  been  the  mark  of  the  So- 
viet occupation  in  Estonia  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

The  Estonian  people  have  never  lost 
hope  to  regain  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence and  we  Americans  salute  them 
for  their  hope. 

In  the  vears  past  we  have  often  heard 
the  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries  criticized  by  Communists  for 
practicing  colonialism.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  overlooks  its  occupation  of  Esto- 
nia, which  Is  certainly  colonialism  of  the 
most  obvious  sort. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  tolked  about  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  and  we  are  giving 
and  have  given  evidence  of  our  belief  in 
this  principle.  Russia  has  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  do  so,  but  has  not  acted. 

This  52d  anniversary  gives  us  all  in 
the  United  States  one  more  opportunity 
to  offer  friendship  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  seek  to  be  free  and  to  govern 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  This  anni- 
versary also  directs  our  attention  to  the 
Estonian  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  urged  Estonians  "to  be  ruled  by 
right  and  order,  so  as  to  be  a  worthy 
member  of  the  family  of  civilized  na- 
tions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  after  extensive  hearings, 
unanimously  adopted  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416  which  I  submit  for  the 
Record  and  again  call  upon  the  President 
to  use  his  high  office  to  carry  out  this 
congressional  mandate. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 
Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion: and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States:  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Belt 
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Jtesolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate intemaUonal  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  seek  the  liber- 
ation of  the  Estonian  nation  and  the 
other  Baltic  States  from  Soviet  colonial- 
ism and  oppression.  It  is  our  hope  that 
their  freedom  and  independence  is  not 
too  far  away  and  that  they  will  once 
again  Join  the  community  of  nations  who 
have  full  national  sovereignty. 
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Mr  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  As  a 
dietitian  once  said,  "he  must  have  a  Uttle 
peanut  butter  to  spread  on  it." 

Dr.  J.  G.  Woodroof  is  the  author  of  a 
new  book  about  peanuts.  A  series  of 
articles  in  Peanut  Journal  and  Nut  World 
makes  use  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information  from  the  book. 

The  coming  of  National  Peanut  Week, 
when  the  House  and  Senate  restaurants 
will  feature  delicious  peanut  soup,  makes 
it  appropriate  that  the  first  article  of 
the  series  be  shared  with  our  coUeagues 
and  those  who  read  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Composition  and  Use  of  Peanots  in  the  Diet 
(By  J.  O.  Woodroof) 

I.   INTaODUCnON 

Possibly  no  crop  In  the  world  has  advanced 
as  fast  as  the  peanut  as  a  sotirce  of  food  for 
man  and  feed  for  animals.  It  is  grown  and 
eaten  on  six  contlnenu,  to  more  than  400 
ways  and  its  production  and  use  are  ex- 
panding. The  chemical,  physical  and  dietetic 
uses  of  the  peanut  make  it  a  favorite  food 
Item  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  said  that  peanuts  are  the  most 
unexplored  and  neglected  food  crop  to  the 
United  States.  The  potentialities  for  develop- 
ing additional  food  products,  utilizing  pro- 
teins Uplds,  vitamins  and  flavor  of  peanuts 
are  as  great  as  for  any  crop  In  the  world.  The 
years  ahead  may  witness  new  peanut  food 
producU  not  even  dreamed  of  at  the  present 

time. 

Peanuts  are  aptly  described  as  natures 
masterpiece  of  food  values.  Practically  every- 
body likes  them  and  It  Is  a  rare  person  who 
can"  eat  one  peanut  and  quit.  The  pleasant 
aroma.  Irresistible  nutty  flavor  and  smooth 
crisp  texture  of  roasted  peanuts  are  enjoyed 
by  people  of  six  continents. 

In  the  United  States,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  peanuts  tocreased  from  prac- 
tically none  to  1865  to  2.4  lbs.  In  1909.  4.3  lbs. 
to  1940,  6.5  lbs.  to  1960.  and  7.3  lbs.  in  1966. 
An  upsurge  In  consumption  is  now  underway. 
This  Is  to  the  light  of  increased  number  and 
quality  of  peanut  products,  a  better  appreci- 
ation  of   the  flavor   and   high   nutritional 
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qualities,  and  an  Increased  world-wide  need 
for  protein. 

Peanuts  offer  an  abundant  source  of  pro- 
teins, protein  concentrates,  and  their  Isolates 
m  developing  countries.  They  should  be  used 
to  combination  with  industrially  produced 
amino  acids  (lysine  and  methionine)  or  with 
some  animal  protein  such  as  skim  milk, 
powder  or  fish  protein  concentrate. 

The  story  Is  told  of  a  missionary.  Arch- 
deacon Thompson  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  to  1889  took  quarts  of 
peanuts  In  his  luggage  to  China.  He  then 
divided  these  with  Dr.  Charles  R.  Mills  of 
American  Presbyterian  Mission.  Mills  to  turn 
gave  a  quart  to  each  of  two  Chinese  con- 
verts. Production  of  peanuts  spread  to  every 
province  of  China  and  China  U  now  the 
world's  number  two  producer  with  approxi- 
mately two  milUon  tons  annually,  while  the 
United  States  ranks  fifth  with  one  million 
tons. 

George  Washington  Carver  Is  said  to  have 
made  many  food  and  industrial  producte 
from  peanuts  before  World  War  I.  He  pre- 
pared a  meal  for  Macon  County,  Ala.,  btisi- 
nessmen,  consisting  of  nine  dishes  contalntog 
peanuts.  These  were  soup,  mock  chicken,  a 
creamed  vegetable,  bread,  salad.  Ice  cream, 
candy,  cookies,  and  coffee.  He  U  said  to  have 
made  more  than  300  products  from  peanuts. 
Among  these  were  mayonnaise,  cheese,  chlU 
sauce,  shampoo,  bleach,  axle  grease,  linoleum, 
metal  polish,  wood  stains,  adheslves,  and 
plastics.  Prom  the  fats,  proteins,  sugars, 
starches,  gums,  and  resins,  he  Isolated  pen- 
toses, pentosans,  legumlns.  lysln.  amldo  and 
amtoo  acids,  as  well  as  fatty  acids.  Prom 
these  he  made  milk,  ink  dyes,  shoe  polish, 
creosote,  salve,  shaving  cream,  soap,  and 
several  kinds  of  peanut  butter^ 

The  origin  of  peanuts  Is  unknown,  though 
they  were  known  as  early  as  950  B.C  IHio- 
oms,  19511.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
found  first  to  Brazil  or  Peru,  and  to  have 
been  carried  to  Africa  by  early  explorers  and 
missionaries.  They  were  brought  from  Africa 
to  North  America  by  slave  traders  In  the  early 
colonial  days,  and  used  as  food  for  slaves 
while  on  shipboard.  Peanuts  were  cheap,  of 
high  food  value,  and  did  not  spoU  readUy.  In 
America,  peanuts  were  not  extensively  used 
until  after  the  Civil  War  to  1865  and  then 
for  many  years  the  crop  was  confined  to  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina. 

WhUe  there  are  several  types  of  wild  and 
cultivated  ktods.  the  peanut  (ground  nut, 
earth-nut,  monkey  nut,  gober,  plnda,  pln- 
der,  Manila  nut)  that  we  know  is  the  fruit 
or  pod  of  Arachis  hypogaea  of  the  I^guxni- 
nosae  family.  The  flower  Is  borne  above 
ground  and  after  it  withers  the  stalk  elon- 
gates, bends  down,  and  forces  the  ovary  un- 
derground. The  seed  matures  below  the  sur- 
face, and  the  plant  favors  light  sandy  soil. 
When  the  seed  Is  mature  the  inner  Untog  of 
the  pods,  or  seed  coat,  changes  from  white  to 
brownish.  The  entire  plant,  including  most 
of  the  roots,  is  removed  from  the  soil  durtog 
harvesttog. 

Producers,  processors,  and  end-users  are 
working,  as  a  team,  to  uUUze  peanuts  more 
completely.  Food  technologists  and  nutri- 
tionists on  six  continents  are  discovering 
that  an  agricultural  commodity  which  has 
been  relished  by  practically  &U  forms  of  fowl 
and  domestic  animals,  and  which  abundant- 
ly supplied  proteto,  vitamins,  minerals  and 
rare  nutrients  to  pigs,  catUe,  poultry,  ttir- 
keys.  horses,  and  dogs.  Is  a  valuable  source  of 
food  for  humans.  More  than  637  million 
pounds  of  peanuts,  or  about  half  of  the  crop, 
are  used  annually  for  human  consumption 
to  the  United  States. 

Hardly  a  month  passes  without  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  discovery  for  the  use 
of  peanuts  as  a  food  Item.  These  range  from 
new  confections,  new  bakery  products,  new 
snacks  Items,  peanut  flour,  peanut  milk,  pea- 
nut ice  cream,  peanut  flavored  milkshake*. 
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defatted  peanuts,  and  peanuts  In  breakfast 
cereals,  to  peanut  protein,  peanut  lipopro- 
tein, peanut  protein  Isolates,  polyxinsalu- 
rated  peanut  fat>.  dietetic  foods,  and  special 
foods  for  curing  pellagra  and  baemophllla. 
Possibly  no  crop  in  the  world  has  potential!- 
ties  of  being  processed  in  as  many  ways  used 
t:i  as  many  products  as  does  peanut:>. 

An  e.xample  of  the  diversity  of  uses  of 
pranuts  is  the  fact  the  school  lunch  super- 
visors use  peanut  butter  In  35  varieties  of 
sandwiches  and  23  ways  other  than  sand- 
w>cl)es:  and  that  housewives  u.^e  peanut 
butter  In  more  than  100  ways.  There  are 
mere  than  300  ways  of  using  peanuts  In  res- 
taurants, bakeries,  candy  sb>  ps.  and  fnack 
bars. 

In  contrast,  only  7.9';  of  the  155.249  tons 
of  peanuts  produced  in  South  Africa  are  used 
for  domestic  purposes:  Cas^r  are  exported. 
23  8'^  are  crushed  for  oil.  and  S.S':  go  for 
seed.  feed,  or  shrinkage. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  progress  In  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  utilization  of  pea- 
nuts is  due  to  engineers  who  developrd  fa- 
cilities for  mechanical  planting,  cultivating, 
fertilizing,  controlling  pests,  harvesting, 
drying,  grading,  shelling,  rorting,  storing, 
heating,  blanching,  cooling,  ^rrindmg.  packag- 
ing, conveying,  and  tran<>porting  peanuts  and 
peanut  products. 

A  world-wide  expansion  In  growing  and 
consumption  of  peanuts  is  under  way.  It  is 
hoped  this  treatise  will  furnish  some  Infor- 
mation and  inspiration  to  guide  those  who 
are  in.  or  may  wish  to  enter,  the  area  of 
peanut  growing,  exporting,  importing,  or 
processing. 

n.  rsE  or  plant  notntt  to  tzpLarx  animai. 

FtOTElM 

The  most  serious  dietary  problem  in  a 
large  area  of  the  world  Is  lack  of  protein 
in  adequate  quantity,  particularly  that  suit- 
able for  Infants  and  young  children.  This  de- 
ficiency Is  more  significant  than  over-all 
caloric  availability. 

It  has  now  been  clearly  established  that 
deficiency  disease  related  to  protein  Inade- 
quacy In  diets  of  young  children,  occurring 
during  the  period  of  maximum  human  physi- 
cal growth  Is  a  major  cause  of  lower  vitality. 
■usceptlblUty  to  diseases,  and  the  very  high 
death  rate  In  tropical  and  subtropical  areas 
(MiUfUt.  1964].  Cumulatively,  the  effects  of 
these  conditions  on  the  Intellectual  and 
physical  vigor  of  population  may  t>e  seriously 
hampering  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment in  these  areas. 

Protein-rich  residues  of  peanuts  and  other 
crops  have  t>een  traditionally  used  as  fer- 
tilizers or  as  animal  feed.  The  proposal  that 
they  be  used  as  foods  for  Infants  and  chil- 
dren, not  withstanding  the  extensive  litera- 
ture on  their  feeding  value  for  animals, 
prompted  searching  questions  from  human 
nutritionists  and  pediatric  clinicians. 

Food-grade  (>eanut  flour,  defatted  either 
by  means  of  screw  pressing  or  solvents,  offers 
considerable  potential.  UNICEP  is  presently 
assisting  the  Oovernment  of  India  to  bring 
Into  production  the  first  commercial  plants 
to  provide  ejlible  peanut  flour  with  protein 
content  of  45%  or  more.  The  major  applica- 
tion will  be  as  a  supplement  to  wheat  flour 
used  principally  for  chepathls  and  for  infant 
food  formulations.  In  Nigeria,  peanut  flour 
supplemented  with  skim  milk  (4  :  I)  ts  being 
Introduced  and  has  been  shown  to  have 
nutritive  and  therapeutic  value  essentially 
equivalent  to  that  of  skim  milk  in  treatment 
of  kwashiorkor.  In  Senegal.  PAO  and 
tJNICEP  are  cooperating  In  the  promotion  of 
millet  foods  supplemented  with  locally  pro- 
duced peanut  flour.  Brazil  also  has  achieved 
considerable  production  of  peanuts,  and  a 
solvent-defatted  loc*lly-made  product  has 
been  utlUzed  In  school  lunch  feeding. 

On  the  tMisls  of  techniques  which  have 
been  developed  largely  In  British  laboratories 
to  select  clean  peanuts,  PAO  and  UNICEP 
«r*  rsAcUng  to  this  problem   by  providing 
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training  grants  to  scientists  involved  in 
national  efforts  to  proce.ss  and  Introduce  pea- 
nut flour  as  food  In  order  that  they  may 
Initiate  such  screening  methods  In  their 
home  countries.  It  Is  expected  that  such 
quality  supervisory  programs  will  permit  full 
resumption  of  these  introductory  and  food 
promotion  efforts. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Au- 
gust an  article  by  W.  F.  Mann,  Jr.,  ap- 
peared in  the  Forest  Products  Journal, 
titled  'Techniques  and  Progress  In  Re- 
pcnerating  Southern  Pines."  Mr.  Mann  Is 
a  research  forester  with  the  Southern 
Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  Forest 
Service.  The  article  describes  the  re- 
surgence of  timt)er  in  the  South  after  a 
period  of  overcuttlng.  The  resurgence  was 
the  result  of  the  kind  of  hicih-yield  prac- 
tices which  would  be  promoted  on  na- 
tional forests  under  H.R.  12025, 

In  the  South  most  of  the  forest  land  is 
in  private  ownership.  It  Is  certainly  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  simi- 
lar steps  in  forest  management  on  its  own 
lands. 

The  article  follows: 
A    Review:    Techniques    a.no    Paocacaa    in 

REC£NXaATINO    SOtTTUERN    PiNES 

(W,  p.  Mann,  Jr.) 

(The  past  few  decades  can  be  considered  an 
era  of  regeneration  In  the  southern  pine 
region.  During  this  time  significant  progress 
has  been  made  in  developing  techniques  for 
natural  and  artificial  regeneration  and  apply- 
ing them  on  a  large  scale.  This  paper  briefly 
traces  the  rapid  transition  from  almost  com- 
plete Indifference  towards  perpetuation  of  the 
forest  resource  to  the  most  Intensive  re- 
generation program  In  the  country.  It  also 
predicts  some  further  changes.) 

The  southern  pine  region  embraces  about 
100  million  acres,  most  of  which  are  highly 
productive  for  pines.  Coniferous  species  In- 
clude loblolly  (Pinuj  (oeda  L.),  slash  {Finua 
elltottii  var.  elliottii  and  Pinua  elliottii  var. 
denaa  Little  it  Dorman).  short-leaf  (Pinus 
ecliinata  Mill.),  longleaf  (Pinus  paluatria 
Mill. ) ,  Virginia  (Ptnus  virginiana  MUl. ) ,  pitch 
(Pinuj  rigida  Mill),  pond  (Piniu  terotina 
Michx.).  spruce  (Ptnu4  glabra  Walt),  Uble- 
mountaln  (Pinus  pungena  Lamb.),  and  sand 
pine  (Pinua  clauaa  (Cbapm.)  Vasey).  The 
first  five  are  the  most  important:  singly  or  in 
mixtures  they  are  probably  dominant  on 
95  percent  or  more  of  the  South 's  pinelands. 
The  others  are  found  In  relaUvely  small 
areas  where  they  are  favored  by  unique  site 
conditions  such  as  rocky  mountain  ridges, 
deep  sands,  extreme  wetness,  or  fertile  hum- 
mocks along  streams. 

The  discussion  will  refer  primarily  to  the 
major  species,  which  have  received  greatest 
emphasis  in  research  and  practice.  Compara- 
tively little  Is  known  al>out  regeneration  of 
table-mountain,  spruce,  pond,  and  pitch 
pines.  Sand  pine  received  scant  attention  un- 
til a  few  years  ago,  when  landowners  began 
to  plant  It  on  a  large  scale  In  the  sandhills 
of  northwest  Florida.  Although  detailed  In- 
formation may  t>e  lacking  for  some  of  the 
species.  It  Is  known  that  all  southern  pines 
have  a  history  of  depletion  and  restocking 
that  la  quite  similar. 

armnATH  or  oeicinai.  cvrnNO 

Cutting  of  the  virgin  pine  timber  in  the 
South  was  largely  completed  by  1030,  More- 
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over,  many  second-growth  stands  had  been 
hl^h-graded  for  sawtlmber  or  harvested  for 
pulpwood.  Left  l>ehlnd  were  vast  expanses 
of  denuded  lands,  especially  In  the  Coastal 
Plaitu  where  longleaf  once  occupied  45  to  60 
million  acres.  W.  R.  Mattoon,  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  respected  forester,  reported 
that.  "About  6,000.000  acres  of  long-leaf  tim- 
ber land.  It  is  estimated,  are  cut  In  this 
country  yearly,  and  about  4.000.000  acres  are 
left  fire-swept  and   practically   Idle." 

A  great  opportunity  to  rcRenerate  millions 
of  acres  was  lost  by  failure  to  protect  the 
Email  residuals  left  In  the  harvest  of  the 
oripiiiul  forests.  Since  cutting  of  virgin 
stands  was  to  a  diameter  limit,  m.-iny  undcr- 
?lred  trees  were  pas.sed  by.  Unfortunately. 
most  of  them  were  destroyed  in  skidding 
operations  or  killed  by  Are  or  storm. 
Surviving  residuals  responded  to  releft.«e  and 
developed  into  seed  bearers  that  restocked 
uncoi'nted  acres,  but  foresight  and  tho 
means  to  preserve  more  of  these  trees  might 
have  changed  southern  forest rj-  drastically 
In  the  years  that  followed. 

The  best  source  of  seed  was  u.sually  on  wet. 
areas  such  as  the  stream  bottoms  that  are 
prevalent  throughout  the  uplands.  Proba^^ly 
loceTs  left  more  reslditals  on  bop^y  soils. 
And.  of  course,  these  sites  were  na'urally 
protected  from  the  devastating  wildfires  that 
swept  over  drier  areas.  Once  fire  protection 
was  Improved,  the  trees  qften  restocked  sur- 
rounding land  as  much  a^  10  chains  away. 

Wildfires  probnbly  caused  ereater  lossc? 
than  nil  other  factors  combined.  They  burned 
over  trpmendous  acreages  each  year,  destrov- 
lnt»  seed  trees  and  young  stands  that  had  re- 
produced naturally.  In  addition  to  direct  ef- 
fects, the  Incidence  of  fires  discouraged  most 
landowners  from  investing  In  a  future  crop. 

Two  other  major  factors  retarded  the  re- 
building of  the  South's  pine  forests.  First. 
Intensive  turpentining  reduced  vigor  of  trees 
In  the  longleaf-slash  pine  belt  and  caused 
heavy  mortality.  Moreover,  the  pitch-soaked 
faces  left  trees  highly  vulnerable  to  destruc- 
tion by  fire.  Second,  longleaf  seedling  stands 
on  thousands  of  acres  were  killed  by  free- 
roaming  hogs  that  uprooted  trees  to  feed  on 
the  succulent  roots. 

Though  they  caused  great  destruction,  the 
wildfires  were  sometimes  beneficial.  Well- 
stocked  pine  stands  became  established  oc- 
casionally when  burning  exposed  mineral 
soil  colncldentally  with  a  bumper  seed  crop. 
Such  examples  of  natural  restocking  helped 
influence  the  few  observant  foresters  who 
early  advocated  the  use  of  fire  In  manage- 
ment. Probably  wildfires  were  most  beneficial 
by  retarding  the  Invasion  of  worthless  hard- 
woods, which  complicate  pine  regeneration. 

Outstanding  examples  of  natural  repro- 
duction were  also  found  on  abandoned  farm- 
land. Sales  of  cutover  land  for  agriculture 
boomed  around  the  ttim  of  the  century. 
Prom  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Piedmont 
across  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  to  Texas, 
as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  land  was 
put  Into  cultivation  after  the  virgin  stands 
were  harvested.  Many  of  these  oper- 
atiotu  failed,  and  the  abandoned  fields  were 
quickly  Invaded  by  pines  or  low-grade  hard- 
woods. Old-field  stands — some  of  which  had 
the  best  stocking  to  be  seen  in  the  early 
days  of  forestry — are  noteworthy  because 
they  demonstrated  that  pines  could  be  re- 
generated and  would  grow  rapidly.  They 
furnished,  and  still  do  furnish,  a  sizable  pro- 
portion of  pulpwood  and  sawtlmber  in  many 
sections. 

By  1930.  after  40  years  of  heavy  cutting 
that  removed  almost  500  billion  board  feet  of 
pine,  the  South  was  faced  with  a  tremen- 
dous Job  of  rebuilding  Its  forests.  The  lands 
were  not  completely  barren  by  any  means, 
for  It  was  estimated  that  200  billion  board 
feet  of  saw- timber  was  still  standing  in  the 
late  1930*8,  but  the  situation  was  grim.  About 
10  percent  of  the  acreage  still  had  old-growth 
stands,  the  bulk  of  which  had  been  hlgb- 
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graded.  Twenty-flve  percent,  lacking  ade- 
quate reproduction  and  seed  trees,  was  so 
depleted  that  the  only  hope  of  restoration 
was  by  artificial  regeneration.  From  5  to  10 
percent  of  the  region  was  well  stocked  with 
second-growth  that  had  originated  acci- 
dentally on  old  fields  and  on  cutovers.  The 
remainder  was  partially  stocked,  but  the 
Kfands  were  mostly  open  a«d  tree  quality 
was  accordingly  poor. 

STARTING    TO    REBtJiLD 

The  early  1920*8  saw  the  beginning  of 
large-scale  regeneration  programs.  ThU  was 
about  the  time  that  the  Forest  Service  and 
some  schools  and  private  companies  started 
research  programs,  and  U  was  not  long 
belore  many  southern  states  had  taken  the 
first  steps  to  establish  flre-protectlon  or- 
ganizations. Research  coupled  with  commer- 
cial trials  led  to  the  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge in  all  phases  of  regeneration  from  seed 
handling  and  nursery  culture  to  site  prepara- 
tion and  protecUon  of  the  young  stands. 
Prior  to  this  time,  successful  plantations 
were  estimated  to  total  less  than  500  acres; 
planned  natural  stands  probably  were  equally 
uncommon.  , 

The  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company  of 
Boealusa.  Louisiana,  was  the  first  to  plant  on 
a  commercial  basis.  It  began  In  1920  and 
planted  almost  13,000  acres  in  the  next  6 
years  By  1931  it  had  established  longleat. 
loblolly,  and  slash  pine  on  about  26,000 
acres.  Southwide,  only  20.000  acres  were 
planted  prior  to  1927.  and  73,000  acres  by 
1931  The  pioneering  of  this  Louisiana  com- 
pany was  carefully  followed  by  other  land- 

"^^The^Clarke-McN.irj-  Act  of  1924,  which  pro- 
vided for  increased  Federal  cooperation  with 
States  in  the  production  of  planting  stock, 
was  a  stimulant  to  nursery  programs.  The 
earliest  planters  had  utlUzM  wlldllngs,  and 
a  few  companies  had  developed  their  own 
nurseries.  Stale  nurseries,  however,  were 
needed  to  supply  stock  for  small  as  well  as 
larger  landowners. 

The  depression  of  the  1930'8  stifled  many 
of  the  programs  of  private  owners,  but  It  led 
to  a  new  and  different  stage  in  regeneration 
of  the  southern  pines.  The  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  was  established  and  in  a  7-year 
period  planted  In  excess  of  'i  million  acres. 
On  thotisands  of  additional  acres  CCC  work- 
ers deadened  hardwoods  that  were  over- 
topping and  suppressing  pines. 

While  the  planting  movement  was  gaining 
momentum,  a  few  landowners  throughout 
the  region  began  leaving  seed  trees  purposely 
for  regeneration.  The  trees  thus  reserved  were 
not  suppressed  runts  but  well-spaced  stems 
with  sufficient  crowns  to  produce  seed  im- 
mediately When  coupled  with  fire  protec- 
tion, many  of  these  operations  were  success- 
ful, especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast  where 
seed  crops  are  conslstenUy  good.  Further 
west,  where  seed  crops  tend  to  be  intermit- 
tent many  failures  occurred.  Inadequate 
preparation  of  seedbed  and  site  often  resulted 
in  low  stocking  even  when  ample  seed  was 

cast.  ^     ,  _ 

The  selection  system  of  management  also 
gained  In  popularity  during  this  time,  espe- 
cially In  the  lobloUy-shortleaf  pine  type.  The 
basic  purpose  of  the  system  was  to  provide 
a  steady  flow  of  larger  trees  to  the  sawmill. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  small,  po- 
tentially valuable  stems  and  to  establish  re- 
production In  small  openings.  It  was  used 
extensively,  even  after  the  war,  as  it  aided 
landowners  and  Industry  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  repeated  high-grading  to  reliance 
on  managed  stands.  Now.  most  landowners 
have  switched  to  even,  aged  systems  of  man- 
agement. 

The  prewar  period  was  significant  for  dem- 
onstrating that  pines  could  be  regenerated 
and  that  the  new  crop  would  grow  fast,  rather 
than  for  any  great  progrees  In  restoring  de- 
pleted lands.  It  was  a  time  of  troll  blazing. 
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The  successes  achieved  then  encouraged  and 
guided  land  managers  after  the  war. 

THE    RKCENERATION    BOOM 

Conditions  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
were  favorable  for  the  largest  reforestation 
program  ever  attempted.  There  was  a  broad 
awareness  that  southern  forests  could  be 
restored  to  their  former  productivity,  forest 
industrv  seemed  ready  to  expand  plant  facil- 
ities, and  large  landowners  had  accumulated 
capital  to  Invest  In  development  of  lauds  In 
addition,  planting  machines  had  been  in- 
vented to  cut  costs  and  speed  up  the  work 
fivefold  over  hand  planting. 

From  1947  to  1967,  about  15  mlUion  acres 
were  planted.  More  than  99  percent  of  this 
acreage  was  reforested  to  slash,  shortleaf ,  lob- 
lolly and  longleaf  pines.  Sand  pine  planta- 
tions totaled  about  60,000  acres,  and  Virginia 
pine  about  10.000  acres.  The  remaining  four 
species  accounted  for  less  than  2,000  acres. 
During  thU  time  planting  techniques  re- 
mained essentially  unchanged,  but  there 
were  several  other  shifts  that  merit  mention. 
First  a  gradual  trend  towards  wider  spacings 
developed.  Early  planUngs  were  primarily  at 
spacings  of  6  by  6  feet,  whereas  spacings  now 
are  8  by  8  feet  or  wider.  The  purpose  Is  to 
reduce  planting  costs,  to  hasten  the  time 
of  the  first  thinning,  and  to  speed  the  growth 
of  large  products.  Another  consideration  Is 
to  provide  access  between  rows,  which  some 
managers  beUeve  will  be  Important  for  effi- 
cient operation  of  future  harvesting  equip- 
ment. .  ,„    . 

Reduction  In  plantation  stocking  will  de- 
crease cubic  yields  per  acre  even  though  di- 
ameter growth  U  accelerated.  Many  economic 
factors  will  ultimately  Influence  how  planta- 
tions are  spaced.  With  shrinking  acreage  for 
timber  production,  higher  land  costs,  and 
increasing  expenses  for  owning  and  manag- 
ing land,  there  may  be  a  shift  to  maximum 
fiber  production  per  acre,  particularly  for 
pulpwood  growth.  Wide  spacings  may  be 
most  profitable  only  when  large  trees  for 
saw  logs  or  veneer  bolts  are  the  major  goals 
of  management. 

Another  Important  trend  has  been  towards 
intensive  site  preparation  before  regenera- 
tion. Invasion  of  brush  following  Improved 
fire  protection  has  precipitated  much  of  the 
work  Heavy  machines  are  used  to  destroy 
the  small  hardwoods:  they  prepare  a  good 
seedbed  at  the  same  time.  But  many  land- 
owners are  disking,  bedding,  or  chopping 
sites  for  the  specific  purpose  of  Increasing 
growth. 

Most  of  the  easier  planting  chances  are 
completed.  The  Job  now  is  to  reestablish 
pines  on  the  more  difficult  areas,  which  are 
usually  dominated  by  dense  stands  of  small 
brush.  Many  of  these  area-  are  on  steep  ter- 
rain and  have  thin  soils  that  are  apt  to  be 
droughty.  Foresters  have  tackled  them  with 
ingenuity,  using  large  machines  for  site 
preparation  where  topography  will  permit 
safe  operation  and  herbicides  on  very  rough 
ground.  Other  difficult  sites  now  being  re- 
generated are  those  where  waterlogged  soils 
retard  pine  growth.  Here  elaborate  drainage 
systems  have  been  dug  to  remove  excess  wa- 
ter, and  elevated  beds  have  been  disked  to 
further  promote  rapid  growth. 

In  the  mld-1950's  direct  seeding  was  per- 
fected, and  in  the  past  10  years  more  than 

1  million  acres  have  been  sown.  The  key  to 
the  development  was  the  finding  of  a  chemi- 
cal coating  to  protect  seed  from  birds,  ro- 
dents, and  Insects. 

This  method  has  proven  to  be  fast,  eco- 
nomical, and  reliable.  One  helicopter  can  sow 

2  000  to  3,000  acres  dally— the  equivalent  of 
two  planting  machines  working  all  winter. 
One  company  in  Louisiana  sowed  60.000  acres 
In  a  years,  and  thus  put  its  land  into  pro- 
duction 4  to  6  years  earlier  than  would  have 
been  practical  by  planting.  Savings  of  seed- 
ing over  planting  In  the  South  are  estimated 
to  exceed  10  million  dollars.  They  are  greatest 
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on  sites  that  are  most  difficult  and  eiq>en- 
sive  to  plant,  often  averaging  $16  to  $20  per 
acre.  Direct  seeding  has  been  successful  on 
many  tracts  that  would  have  been  nearly  im- 
possible to  plant. 

Regeneration  by  natural  means  also  pro- 
gressed at  an  accelerated  pace  after  the  war 
On  areas  with  a  seed  source.  Improved  fire 
protection  alone  resulted  In  successful  re- 
stocking of  many  thousands  of  acres.  For- 
esters reproduced  large  acreages  naturally  by 
applying  selection  management  In  under- 
stocked lobloUy-shortleaf  pine  stands  and  by 
harvesting  mature  second-growth  stands  on 
the  seed-tree  system.  More  advanced  tech- 
niques have  been  Incorporated  Into  natural 
svstems  of  reproducing  stands.  Prescribed 
burning,  for  example,  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted method  for  seedbed  preparation  and 
the  control  of  small  hardwoods,  except  in 
mountain  regions.  Heavy  machines  are  also 
employed  for  site  preparation. 

The  success  of  natural  methods  of  regen- 
eration varies  greatly  with  the  frequency  of 
good  seed  crops  and  summer  droughts.  Prob- 
ably the  most  favorable  location  is  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  where  seed  is  ample  almost 
every  year  and  rainfall  Is  well  distributed.  At 
the  other  extreme  Is  the  West  Gulf  reg>3n. 
where  seed  crops  occur  at  3-  to  10-yea*  in- 
tervals and  something  like  every  other 
seedling  catch  Is  lost  in  dry  weather  during 
the  critical  first  year.  In  areas  where  good 
seed  years  are  infrequent,  landowners  are 
switching  to  artificial  regeneration  because 
they  cannot  tolerate  the  loss  of  production 
from  the  delay  in  restocking.  Not  only  is 
valuable  growth  lost,  but  seedbeds  deteriorate 
and  dense  brush  often  takes  over  the  site 
when  seed  Is  not  available. 

But  even  where  natural  seedlall  U  consist- 
ently reliable,  natural  methods  are  not  so 
inexpensive  as  they  may  appear.  Ughtnlng. 
wind  and  Insects  Uke  a  steady  toll  of  re- 
served trees,  and  the  loss  of  only  a  few  choice 
stems  is  costly.  The  presence  of  seed  trees 
limits  the  intensity  of  fire  that  can  be  used 
for  hardwood  control  and  hampers  mechani- 
cal site  preparation.  Moreover,  stumpage  re- 
turns when  harvesting  seed  trees  are  usuaUy 
less  than  those  received  for  the  main  cut, 

A  number  of  landowners  have  begun  to 
divert  their  resources  to  improvement  of  un- 
stocked  stands.  Typically,  these  stands  have 
25  to  60  percent  of  fuU  stocking  in  low- 
quality,  open-grown  trees.  THey  are  either 
cut  back  to  seed  trees  or  clearcut  and  then 
planted  or  direct-seeded.  Often  the  site  is 
prepared  mechanically  to  destroy  competing 
vegetation.  Because  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  stands  In  the  South  arc  substantially 
understocked,  such  conversion  will  be  a  ma- 
jor activity  for  some  time. 

Seed  orchards,  which  are  numerous  In  the 
South,  are  beginning  to  Influence  r«Ke»e^ 
tlon  practtcee.  Production  of  superior  seed 
wlU  favor  further  expansion  of  artificial  re- 
generation and  deemphasls  of  natural  meth- 
ods To  obtain  maximum  benefits  from  llna- 
Ited  supplies,  foresters  wlU  use  most  of  the 
initial  production  to  grow  nursery  stock. 
Within  10  to  16  years,  however,  there  should 
be  ample  quantltlee  of  improved  seed  for  an 
methods  of  artificial  regeneration. 


THX    FUTURE 

Further  advances  In  techniques  of  regen- 
erating the  southern  pines  can  be  expected 
as  land  management  mtenslfles.  Their  exact 
nature  will  be  determined  onl:  after  re- 
search, much  of  It  already  under  way,  is  com- 
pleted. But  it  is  certain  that  sites  willbe  pre- 
pared thoroughly  to  obtain  fast  growth  and 
high  productivity.  Many  of  them  may  be  cul- 
tlv-ated,  bedded,  drained,  fertilized,  weeded, 
and  perhaps  Irrigated. 

Planting  of  tube-grown  seedlings  Is  cur- 
rently under  study  by  a  number  of  land- 
owners. In  this  method,  seed  is  sown  in  plas- 
tic or  cardboard  tubes  containing  soU,  and 
the  seedUngs— stlU  in  their  individual  con- 
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tainers — are  plant*d  when  they  are  leveral 
xnontba  old.  Potential  advantages  Inclui'e 
greater  production  from  limited  supplies  of 
genetically  improved  aeed  than  by  nursery 
•o«lng.  extension  of  the  planting  season. 
and  better  success  on  adverse  site*  than  by 
planting  bare-rooted  -tock  from  nurseries. 

Many  factors  suggest  th.tt  close  control  of 
spacing,  from  seedling  st.inds  through  the 
rotation,  will  become  Increasingly  important. 
For  this  reason,  studies  are  being  made  to 
determine  how  row  seeding  can  be  accom- 
plished from  aircraft.  Also  under  develop- 
ment are  ground-traveling  row  feeders  that 
win  be  adaptable  to  a  wider  variety  of  site 
and  cover  conditions  than  are  any  present 
models. 

In  the  second-growth  stands  of  the  South, 
the  degree  of  success  achieved  In  regenera- 
tion has  always  l)een  the  major  determinant 
of  forest  productivity.  Regenerative  tech- 
niques will  assiune  still  greater  Importance 
as  foresters  seek  to  keep  lands  In  continuous, 
full  productivity  and  to  reduce  rotations  by 
intensive  cultural  practices. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  n.iaNoi3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  testimony  was  offered  before 
the  House  Banking  Committee  2  weeks 
ago  by  the  former  Democratic  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment,  the 
Honorable  Robert  C.  Wood,  which  failed 
to  attract  the  widespread  publicity  it 
deserved. 

His  testimony,  as  head  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology's  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies,  cautioned  the 
United  States  against  its  tendency  to  re- 
place priorities  instead  of  fulfilling  them. 
Mr.  Wood  said  specifically  that  he  is 
seeking  realization  by  advocates  of  qual- 
ity living  that  no  decent  environment  is 
possible  without  adequate  housing.  He 
pointed  out  that  Americans  continually 
mobilize  their  resources  to  meet  chang- 
ing objectives  and  thus  may  never  have 
to  allocate  them  at  all  and  thus  "evad- 
ing discipline,  work,  sind  costs,  we  em- 
brace enviroiunental  escapism." 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  life, 
adequate  housing,  mobilization  of  re- 
sources, discipline,  and  environmental 
escapism  that  I  will  speak  briefly  today. 

President  Nizon  has  committed  his 
administration  and  the  Nation  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  American  life.  His 
breadth  of  scope  in  his  environmental 
message  embraced  decent  housing  as  one 
element  of  our  environment.  That  this 
is  true  none  of  us,  regardless  of  party, 
can  deny.  People  who  live  in  squalor  or 
congestion  or  decaying  structures,  any- 
where In  America,  whether  it  be  in  teem- 
ing cities  or  in  rural  isolation,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  eivjoylng  either  a 
wholesome  environment  or  the  quality 
of  life  to  which  we  all  aspire. 

The  President  has  forthrightly  de- 
clared that  housing  is  and  must  continue 
to  be  a  top  national  priority.  There  Is  in- 
creasing evidetKe  in  the  utterance  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  of  Paul  McCracken.  of 
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Secretary  Romney.  and  other  fiscal  and 
housing  leaders  that  the  administration 
is  preparing  to  take  positive  actions  to 
ease  fiscal  policies  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  a  resumption  of  housing  activity 
which  has  been  strangled  for  a  year  by 
limited  financing.  Deliberate  financing 
of  new  housing  programs,  both  public 
and  private,  togetlier  with  the  first  fruits 
of  Operation  Breaktlirough  and  tiie 
promise  of  its  application  of  modern 
techniques  to  housing,  both  represent  a 
mobihzation  of  our  national  resources  to 
meet  public  need. 

The  administration  has  demonstrated 
discipline  in  its  rigorous,  and  sometimes 
unpopular,  efforts  to  control  inflation.  It 
has  held  the  line  on  fiscal  ix)licy  even 
though  it  recognized  and  publicly  stated 
that  housing  was  t>earing  an  unwarran- 
ted proportion  of  the  pressure.  We  can 
be  assured  that  when  fiscal  restraints  do 
begin  to  ease,  housing  will  be  one  of  the 
first  areas  of  the  total  economy  to  re- 
spond. The  pent-up  demand  for  housing 
is  unprecedented  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  projections  for  new  housing 
and  rehabihtated  housing  through  the 
seventies,  the  decade  of  the  environment, 
as  it  is  frequently  referred  to,  exceed  any 
housing  requirements  in  our  history. 

There  must  be.  as  the  President  has 
said,  and  there  will  be.  as  he  has  also 
said,  priority  consideration  of  housing  in 
achieving  the  quality  of  American  life 
and  environment  to  which  we  all  aspire. 
This  means  more  mobilization  of  re- 
sources— this  means  lumber  and  ply- 
wood, steel  and  concrete,  hardware  and 
pliunbing,  and  skilled  workmen. 

In  January  of  last  year  when  housing 
starts  rose  to  an  annual  rate  of  1.9  mil- 
lion we  experienced  severe  shortages  of 
lumber  and  plywood  for  construction. 
Prices  for  these  commodities  doubled. 
Congressional  investigations  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  months  revealed  that  the 
U.S.  Government  was  not  managing  its 
publicly  owned  commercial  forest  lands 
adequately  with  the  result  that  the  na- 
tional forests  were  consistently  falling  to 
yield  their  appropriate  share  of  the  tim- 
ber needed  for  housing.  Legislative  steps 
have  been  undertaken  to  overcome  that 
deficiency  in  our  mobilization  of  re- 
sources for  housing.  We  shall  soon  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  H.R.  12025, 
the  National  Forest  Timber  Conservation 
and  Management  Act,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  this  week.  A  sim- 
ilar bill  has  been  the  subject  of  Senate 
hearings. 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
I  had  the  prt\ilege  of  hearing  a  careful 
explanation  of  this  measure.  Its  origins, 
and  its  evolution.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  thorough  hearings  and  careful  amend- 
ment in  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  meet  objections  from  conservation 
groups  and  perfecting  suggestions  from 
the  Forest  Service.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  timber-growing  legislation  must  he 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  time  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  material  demands  imposed 
upon  the  Nation  by  our  critical  housing 
stiortage.  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  ao  aa  well. 

This  brings  me  to  my  conclusion  and 
a  brief  comment  upon  "environmental  es- 
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capism"  as  it  was  cllled  by  former  Sec- 
retary Wood.  There  has  been  vvidespread 
opposition  to  timber  supply  measures  by 
those  who  consider  the  environment  to 
be  largely  a  matter  of  ecology,  woods  and 
fields,  birds  and  wildlife  and,  if  you  will, 
the  "escape  back  to  natiu-e."  I  can  ap- 
preciate their  feelings  but  I  quarrel  witli 
tlieir  logic  and,  regrettably,  some  of  what 
tlicy  have  alleged  to  be  the  facts. 

This  forestry  legislation  Ls  carefully 
designed  to  safeguard  the  National  For- 
ests and  specifically  requires  their  man- 
agement under  the  stringent  provisions 
of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act 
of  1960.  I  have  reassured  myself  of  that 
fact.  It  will  not  interfere  with  individual 
or  collective  enjoyment  of  the  outdoor 
envirormient.  The  "escape  hatch"  to  the 
wonders  of  the  forests  for  enjoyment 
yawns  as  widely  as  it  ever  has  and,  some 
argue,  will  actually  be  widened  by  this 
act.  , 

But  more  impwrtantly,  the  environ- 
mental impact  upon  those  of  our  citizens 
who  cannot  escape  to  the  forests,  who 
are  compelled  to  remain  within  the  cities 
by  reason  of  economics,  lack  of  transpor- 
tation, infirmity,  age  or  plain  weariness, 
will  be  even  greater.  Passage  of  thi.s 
measure  will  afford  them  a  chance  to 
have  that  most  valuable  of  all  possessions 
for  any  man  and  his  family — a  decent 
home  in  which  to  live. 

This,  in  that  context,  is  an  environ- 
mental bill  of  singular  importance  and 
demands  unanimous  backing  of  a  Con- 
gress which  is  committed  to  housing  all 
our  people. 


CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  FLIES  27.625 
AIR  HOURS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Congressional  Squadron 
of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  the  ofBcial  U.S. 
Air  Force  auxiliary.  I  have  seen  coimt- 
less  instances  in  which  help  from  a 
patrol  imit  has  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween life  or  death  for  a  pilot  reported 
missing. 

It  therefore  gave  me  great  pleasure  to 
recently  read  of  two  most  notable  records 
set  by  this  excellent  organization.  I 
would  like  to  include  this  noteworthy  in- 
formation in  the  Record: 
FLirms    Rccoao    27.625    An    Houas    cm    Air 

POBCE-DlKXCTKS    MlBSIONS 

Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. — Civil  Air  Patrol  fliers 
did  their  thing  In  1969  by  logging  a  record- 
shattering  27.625  nylng  hours  supporting  Air 
Porce-authorlzed  search  and  rescue  opera- 
tions. The  total  numt>er  of  hours  tops  a 
previous  high  of  24.857  flying  hours  In  1968. 

During  the  year.  CAP  flew  14.548  sorties  or 
2.000  more  than  the  previous  year  and 
•aved  38  persons'  lives. 

It  was  also  a  record-breaking  year  for  the 
number  of  persona  assisted  by  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol during  national  and  local  disaster  such 
as  Hurricane  Camllle.  Emergency  Services  of- 
ficials at  CAP'S  National  Headquartera  re- 
ported that  1.529  were  assisted  and  another 
149  were  evacuated  to  safety  from  the 
stricken  areas. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
FOREST  CONSERVATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 
Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  will  debate  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  proposed  legislation 
in  recent  years  regarding  resource  man- 
agement—the National  Forest  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1969. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  regard 
passage  as  crucial  to  the  future  of  the 
Nations  timberlands,  the  lumber  econ- 
omy and  the  housing  Industry.  At  the 
same  time.  I  am  convinced  that  the  mul- 
tiple-Use concept^-the  preservation  of 
the  scenic,  recreation,  wildlife  and  water- 
shed values — of  forest  management  is 
strictly  safeguarded  by  this  legislation. 
A  leading  voice  in  my  SUte,  the  Ore- 
gon Journal,  recently  declared  its  strong 
support  for  this  biU  in  an  editorial.  I 
commend  the  Journal's  excellent  argu- 
ments to  the  attention  ol  my  colleagues: 
TiMBES  Bill   Not  A  "Geab" 


A  growing  polartoiUon  between  the  forest 
producta  industry  and  soma  conservation  in- 
terest* makes  it  difficult  to  sell  the  idea  that 
Improved  Umber  management  and  conserva- 
tion can  Uve  side  by  side. 

A  much  revised  timber  bill  designed  to  In- 
crease the  productivity  of  National  Ftoreat 
l»nH.  la  In  trouble  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentativea,  partly  as  the  result  of  thU  con- 

Z  fllct 

3  The  timber  Industry  has  to  accept  some 

X  of   the   blame   because  the  original   version 

went  too  far  toward  Jeopardizing  well-estab- 
lished multiple-use  and  sustRlned-yield  con- 
oepU.  It  gave  good  reason  for  oonservatlon- 
tata  to  auspect  the  motives  of  the  industry 
and  to  tack  a  'tlmtjer  grab"  label  on  the 
leglalation. 

Now  the  measure  has  been  drastically  re- 
vised, through  the  Influence  of  the  U.S.  For- 
est Serrloe  and  those  forcea  In  Congress  and 
out  who  see  the  need  for  more  timber  and 
who  believe  in  conservation  too.  It  now  bears 
the  title.  "National  Forest  ConservatlMi  and 
Management  Act  of  1M9." 

It  contains  safeguards  which  will  permit 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  manage  its  tim- 
berlands with  the  same  concern  for  other 
values— recreation.  wUdllfe,  watershed  pro- 
tection, etc.— that  it  has  always  exercised. 
Contrary  to  opposition  arguments,  it  wlU  not 
constitute  a  "raid"  on  lands  set  aside  for 
other  usee. 

Its  essential  aim  is  to  permit  the  Forest 
Service,  through  more  adequate  financing,  to 
grow  timber  faster  on  given  acreages  of  land 
by  the  use  of  already  tested  practices,  such  as 
stepped-up  reforestation  after  harvest  or  de- 
struction by  fire,  thinning,  pruning,  fertili- 
zation and  development — through  genetics — 
of  improved  stock. 

This  legislation  may  not  be  Justified  solely 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  will  do  for  the  timber 
economies  in  Western  states.  This  by  ItseU 
Is  a  matter  in  which  Oregon  has  a  stake.  But 
the  nation  needs  a  continuing,  even  increas- 
ing, flow  of  wood  products  if  It  is  to  make  a 
serious  dent  In  the  bousing  crlsU. 

Opponents  say  that  housing  can  be  biUlt  of 
other  products,  but  this  requires  the  tise  of 
materials  which  are  not  renewable  and  thus 
consumes  fixed  resources  too  rapidly.  Wood  Is 
renewable.  The  same  land  can  be  harvested 
over  and  over  again  through  the  oenturtea. 
Tlie  avallablUty  of  wood  products  also  Itaa  aa 
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important  bearing  on  housing  costs,  a  critical 
item  in  trying  to  develop  shelter  for  persons 
with  limited  Income. 

The  principles  embodied  In  this  bill  are 
supported  by  many  conservation-minded 
people.  Improved  timber  management  in  It- 
self offers  a  conservation  plus,  since  better 
forests,  even  though  planned  for  future  tim- 
ber harvest,  provide  many  other  benefits,  in- 
cluding de  facto  wilderness  enjoyment  op- 
portunities. 

The  legislation  Is  supported  almost  unani- 
mously by  members  of  congressional  delega- 
tions in  Northwest  states.  Its  alms  have  been 
applauded  even  by  Oregon's  Sen.  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  who  has  staked  his  career  on  an  aU- 
out  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  environment. 

Edward  P  CllfT,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  has  predicted  that  the  Forest  Service 
can  by  accelerated  management  of  the  kind 
called  for  in  this  legislation,  li-crease  timber 
production  from  its  current  level  of  13.6  bil- 
lion board  feet  a  year  to  19.5  billion  by  1978. 
This  can  be  done,  he  believes,  without  "raid- 
ing" lands  set  aside  for  other  purposes  or  in- 
terfering with  recreational  enjoyment  of  tim- 
berlands generally. 

Such  leglsUtlon  wiU  not  end  the  con- 
troversy tbat  has  always  existed  between 
timber  interestt  and  exUeme  conservaUon- 
Ists,  which  has  put  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
middle,  sometimes  damned  by  both  sides. 
The  federal  agency  will  stiU  have  to  exercise 
its  Judgment,  based  on  the  management  of 
the  foresU  for  the  best  interests  of  all  «ie 

Tlie  Journal  beUeves  this  legislation  wlU 
benefit  Oregon  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Kfficlent  timber  harvest  aimed  at  attacking 
the  housing  crisis  can  Uve  side  by  side  with 
the  protection  of  the  other  multiple  values  of 
the  forests. 
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ISRAEL'S  ONLY  CRIME:  SUCCESS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
is  watching  the  worsening  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  with  growing  concern 
and  I  for  one  support  the  President  and 
Secretary  Rogers  as  they  strive  to  keep 
the  "cork"  in  the  botUe. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  February 
18,  1»70,  edition  erf  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  brings  out  some  very  significant  as- 
pects of  the  situation  and  I  insert  it  in 
the  Recorb  at  this  point : 

ISKAEL'S   OVLT   CEIMK:    StTCCESS 

The  only  thing  unprecedented  In  the  Is- 
raeli air  attack  which  smashed  the  Egyptian 
factory  and  killed  many  workers  was  Moshe 
Dayan's  notification  of  the  enemy  that  time 
bombs  were  probably  in  the  wreckage. 

He  did  this  when  he  discovered  the  planes 
had  apparently  hit  the  wrong  target. 

No  such  step  has  ever  been  known  as  con- 
sideration for  civilians  In  any  war  by  any- 
body at  any  time  before  this,  including  us. 

And  this  was  done  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
by  contrast,  the  Egyptian  dictator  finances, 
equips,  trains,  encourages,  cheers,  and  dee- 
or«te«  guerrilla  forces  whose  chief  role  has 
been  the  clandestine  murder  of  Israeli 
clvUlana. 

An  auto  packed  with  dynamite,  parked  in 
the  main  market  of  Jenisalem,  and  timed  to 
explode  when  that  market  Is  In  full  awing 
U  not  a  blow  to  a  mlUtary  target  that  went 
astray.  It  la  a  direct  plot  to  murder  civilians. 

Trying  to  machine  gun  a  civilian  atrllner 
In  international  service  on  a  Greek  airfield,  on 


take-off,  U  not  a  mlUtary  objective.  It  la 
naked  terrorism  directed  at  innocent  clvU- 
lans.  Israeli  and  international. 

Bombing  a  walUng  room  at  an  airport  in 
West  Germany  U  not  a  mUltery  objective.  It 
is  a  deUberate,  murderous  assault  on  Israeli 
and  non-Israeli  civilians. 

WANTON    MCEDEB 

Shooting  Israeli  honeymooners  off  the 
beach  by  border  guards  within  range  is  not 
an  attack  on  a  nUiltary  obJecUve,  but  wanton 
murderous  assault. 

Mining  the  soccer  field  at  night  of  a  farm 
community  Is  not  a  military  attack. 

So  it  goes,  and  »o  It  has  gone  for  many 
years.  , 

The  sudden  great  flap  over  the  deaths  or 
a  number  of  Egyptians  In  an  IsraeU  raid 
advertises  the  truth  that  In  spite  of  a  cam- 
paign designed  to  bring  the  most  modem 
weapons  to  bear  for  terrorist  killing  of  IsraeU 
civilians,  the  IsraeU  response  throughout 
these  years  has  been  a  series  of  "operations 
directed  at  military  objectives." 

The  factory  incident  was  plainly  treated 
as  a  vinlque  exception  to  the  normal  ex- 
perience. ^  . 
The  IsraeU  design  of  defense  is  one  based 
on  good  sense  as  well  as  good  moral  groimds. 
and  win  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  re- 
stricted. 

But  it  is  patently  absurd,  and  anything  but 
"even-handed"  (as  the  Secretary  of  State 
likes  to  keep  saying)  to  shrug  one's  shoulders 
at  the  continued  calculated  murder  program 
directed  against  the  clvU  popuUtion  of  Is- 
rael— and  go  off  Into  a  screeching  condem- 
nation of  an  IsraeU  response  that  exceeds 
anything  any  western  nation  has  ever  done 
in  its  efforts  to  restrict  the  consequences  to 
strictly  military  targets  and  objectives. 

ISaAEL'8  DESPEaATE  PLICHT 

Israel  Is  In  a  desperate  situation. 

For  every  American  there  are  four  Chinese, 
and  that  fact  dlsturl>s  many.  Yet  for  every 
Israeli,  there  are  not  four  but  forty  Arabs. 
No  people  wants  endless  conflict  under  those 
odds. 

If  that  isn't  enough,  she  has  the  cal- 
culated enmity  of  the  entire  Conununlst 
world  for  the  horrid  crime  of  demonstrating 
that  a  vigorous  democracy  can  develt^  an 
"undeveloped  nation"  far  beyond  anything 
"Communist  discipline"  can  accomplish  any- 
where. Including  at  home. 

If  that  Isnt  enough  she  has  to  worry 
about  oil-rich  Arab  nations  employing  the 
shrewdest  opinion-benders  avaUable  In  the 

U.S. 

She  has  to  worry  about  the  Influence  of  oil 
interests  In  the  VS.  (that  are  deeply  In- 
volved in  Arab  oil.) 

She  has  to  worry  about  the  poUcles  of  a 
Europe  that  feels  ItseU  In  desperate  need  of 
Arab  oil. 

No  nation,  so  Isolated,  so  threatened,  so 
small  and  so  desperate,  has  defended  herself 
as  best  she  can  with  such  restraint. 

Her  only  crime  seems  to  be  that  she  has 
also  done  so  with  remarkable  success — to 
date. 

We  had  best  hope  she  continues  to  be 
successful. 

We  would  do  weU  to  think  of  the  full 
consequences  of  the  other  possibility- to 
Israel,  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  Oamal  Nasser  can  free  himself 
from  Israel's  mlUtary  response  in  the  air, 
easllv,  and  immediately— by  caUlng  off  his 
fedayeen  atta<*8  and  Kl  Fatah  support  for 
terrorist  attacka  against  the  clvlUan  popu- 
lation of  Israel  .  .  .  and  honestly  obeervlng 
the  "cease  fire-  that  saved  his  life. 

And  he  can  do  much  better  than  that  If 
be  would  go  to  the  Uble  and  negotiate  a 
genuine  peace. 

He  will  lo  neither,  thanks  to  Bnaalan  en- 
couragement—and, heaven  help  xu,  same- 
times  otirsl 
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VFW  MAGAZINE  SAYS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION S    RECORD    IS    ANTl VETERAN 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  veterans' 
affairs  the  administration's  deeds  fall 
far  short  of  its  words. 

I  have  never  understood  how  an  ad- 
ministration, or  for  that  matter  any  citi- 
zen, can  expect  veterans  to  not  only  fight 
our  wars,  but  to  do  so  on  substandard 
pay  with  the  knowldege  that  upon  their 
return  to  civilian  hfe  they  will  face  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  veterans'  programs 
Insufficient  for  today's  needs. 

In  a  ringing  pronouncement.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  declared  last  June  that  vet- 
erans' benefit  programs  "have  become 
an  investment  in  the  future  of  the  vet- 
eran and  his  country."  Since  then,  the 
administration  has  shown  itself  a  very 
wary  investor,  indeed. 

The  VFW  magazine  in  December  com- 
mented that  the  Presidents  words 
"sounded  ju..-.  grand,  didn't  they?"  Then 
It  remarked: 

But  the  soiry  and  dismal  record  of  his 
Administration  up  to  now  has  proved  them 
to  l>e  nothing  more  than  words,  well-inten- 
tioned perhaps,  but  empty  and  meaningless 
wUen  compared  to  his  performance. 

I  am  inserting  the  entire  VFW  maga- 
zine article,  subheaded  "Administra- 
tion's Record  is  Anti-Veteran,"  so  that 
it  may  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  article  follows: 
AommsTKATioN's    Recoko   Is    Anti-Vetziian 

"Veterans'  benefits  programs  have  l)ecome 
more  than  a  recognition  for  services  per- 
formed m  the  past  They  have  become  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  the  veteran  and 
his  country." 

Those  are  the  words  uttered  by  President 
Richard  M.  Nlson  on  June  5,  1969.  setting 
what  was  hoped  would  t>e  the  policy  of  his 
Administration  toward  veterans. 

HU  expression  gave  encouragement  to  the 
thousands  of  veterans  who  wanted  to  believe 
that  President  Nixon  was  a  man  who  under- 
stood their  problems  and  would  address  him- 
self to  their  solution  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  they  had  fought  to  defend  and  as  the 
acknowledgement  of  their  service  by  a  grate- 
ful government  and  people. 

Those  words  of  President  Nixon  last  June, 
less  than  six  months  after  taking  office, 
sounded  Just  grand,  dldnt  they? 

But  the  sorry  and  dismal  record  of  his 
Administration  up  to  now  has  proved  them 
to  be  nothing  more  than  words,  well-inten- 
tioned perhaps,  but  empty  and  meaningless 
when  compared  to  bis  performance. 

In  the  11  months  of  its  life,  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  opposed  or  asked  that 
action  be  delayed  on  virtually  every  piece 
of  major,  meaningful,  vital  veterans  legis- 
lation introduced  into  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  the 
failure  of  President  Nixon's  utterances  to 
match  what  he  ultimately  advocated  Is  that 
of  increaslnj  GI  Bill  training  and  education 
allowances. 

The  origin  of  that  goes  back  to  last  June 
when  Presldv>t  Nixon  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  needs  of  the  returning 
Vietnam  Veteran,  with  special  emphasis  on 
his  training  and  education. 

An  Interim  report  of  that  commission 
recommended   a   IS%    boost  In  subslstenc* 
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payments  and  President  Nixon  Implied  he 
would  veto  anything  higher. 

The  Senate,  however,  approved  a  44%  In- 
crease. The  House  voted  a  27':«  hike  in  the 
allowance. 

President  Nixon's  attitude  toward  raUing 
the  OI  BUI  allowance  for  student  vcvcrans  Is 
InconceU'able  In  light  of  his  oft  repeated 
concern  over  the  failure  of  veterans  return- 
ing from  Vietnam  to  take  advantage  of  the 
OI  BUI  to  Increase  their  earning  power. 

Reams  of  documentation  have  been  pro- 
vided him  demonstrating  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  the  young  men  are  not  go- 
ing back  to  school  is  that  they  simply  can- 
not afford  It  on  the  basis  of  the  Inadequate 
allowances  they  would  receive.  As  a  result 
they  are  losing  a  million  dollars  a  day  in 
benefits. 

When  President  Nixon  appointed  the  mem- 
bers of  that  commission,  there  was  real  con- 
cern that  the  Veterans  Administration  would 
be  controlled  not  by  Donald  E.  Johnson,  a 
former  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  named  Veterans  Administrator 
by  President  Nixon,  but  by  Robert  Pinch, 
secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
or  Patrick  Moynlhan,  an  urbanologlst  with 
pronounced  leatUngs  toward  social  plan- 
ning, or  Robert  P.  Mayo,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Nothing  has  happened  yet  to  dispel  that 
fear  and,  except  for  a  few  pious  pronounce- 
ments. Administrator  Johnson  has  given 
UtUe  Indication  that  he  U  anything  more 
than  a  puppet  dangling  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget's  strings.  The  presence  of  men 
on  that  commission  whose  antipathy  toward 
the  VA  and  veterans  benefits  in  general  Is 
well  known  gives  further  reason  for  concern 
that  the  VA  will  be  strangled  by  the  HEW 
octopus. 

Purther  evidence  of  the  Administration's 
anti-veteran  stance  is  iu  refusal  to  permit 
correction  of  the  deplorable  state  of  many 
VA  hospitals. 

As  early  as  last  April— two  months  before 
the  President  uttered  hU  noble  phrases 
about  veterans  benefits — the  Administra- 
tion's bias  began  to  emerge. 

That  was  when  the  VA  budget  for  the 
1970  fiscal  year  was  slashed  by  nearly  $90 
million,  9785  million  of  it  for  hospital  con- 
struction and  medical  operating  expenses. 

The  House,  however,  restored  nearly  all  the 
budget  cuu  in  a  move  vital  to  the  VA  be- 
cause of  its  increased  workload  resulting 
from  the  discharge  of  75.000  young  men  each 
month,  or  a  million  a  year,  from  the  service, 
many  of  them  In  need  of  hospital  care. 

Since  then.  Administration  antics  would 
seem  Inspired  by    "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

To  appreciate  Just  how  ridiculous  they 
have  proved  to  be,  it  Is  necessary  to  review 
the  events  In  sequence. 

Former  President  Johnson's  1970  budget 
called  for  4,000  new  Jobs  In  the  VA's  medical 
program,  but  President  Nixon's  revised 
budget  In  April  lopped  them  off. 

Then  at  his  request,  mind  you.  Congress 
restored  these  Jobs.  But  President  Nixon 
turned  right  around  and  cut  them  out  again 
after  signing  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  1969. 

Net  result  was  not  Just  the  loss  of  4.000 
Jobs,  but  634  more. 

Of  these  lost  Jobs.  378  were  to  have  been 
assigned  to  VA  staffs  that  handle  education 
and  other  claims.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  was  cutting  VA  Jobs 
to  the  bone  there  was  a  backlog  of  600,000 
cases  In  VA  regional  offices. 

Recently  Rep.  Henry  Helstoskl  (NJ).  a 
member  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, contrasted  the  expenditure  of  tSSO.- 
000  In  federal  funds  to  "refurbish"  Air  Porce 
One,  the  Presidential  plane,  and  "additional 
millions  of  federal  money  on  the  San  Cle- 
ments summer  retreat  and  Key  Blscayne 
winter   r«tre*i""   with    the   slashing   of   $17 
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million  from  the  VA  for  air  conditioning  of 
four  veterans  hospitals. 

Because  of  the  Administration  negativism. 
VA  facilities  built  and  equipped  In  the  past 
two  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  returning 
veterans  stand  Idle. 

As  Rep.  OUn  E.  Teague  (Texas).  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, told  Congress  last  October: 

"Here  stands  over  920  million  of  modern 
medicine's  most  advanced  technological 
equipment — Installed  and  waiting — to  per- 
form life-saving  and  Ufe-prolonglng  miracles 
for  thousands  of  sick  veterans  who  are  suffer- 
ing with  kidney  disease,  heart  disease,  blind- 
ness and  numerous  other  aliments  which 
require  Intensive  treatment." 

These  facilities  total  828  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  ranging  from  a  $592,605  Intensive 
care  unit  in  the  Bronx  to  a  $1,675  speech 
pathology  program  In  Oteen.  N.C. 

Despite  the  Administration's  consistent 
negatlvUm  In  the  field  of  veterans  leglslaUon, 
Congress  has  passed  much  needed  laws 
broadening  the  scope  of  legislation  to  In- 
dude  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  In 
dire  straits. 

How  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  oppose  a 
measure  to  let  service-disabled  veterans  stay 
in  nursing  homes  for  nine  months  Instead 
of  six.  If  there  Is  a  need?  This  Administration 
Is  against  such  a  bill  now  In  the  Senate. 

Can  you  Imagine  anyone  being  against 
more  money  In  these  Inflationary  times  for 
widows  and  children  of  men  killed  In  the 
service?  This  Administration  was. 

Why  would  anyone  object  to  providing  VA 
medical  service  for  the  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  of  a  totally  service-dis- 
abled veteran.  The  Administration  did. 

In  spite  of  Administration  obstructionism. 
Congress  passed  both  of  these  bills. 

Realizing  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  Admin- 
istration dictation  when  the  public  Interest 
was  Involved,  President  Nixon  signed  the  two 
Into  law. 

There  you  have  It.  the  record  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  date. 

It  Is  one  that  reveals  shocking  Indifference 
on  the  part  of  Administrator  Johnson  and 
the  Administration  to  the  plight  of  the  mil- 
lions of  men  who  answered  their  nation's 
call  willingly,  even  eagerly,  only  to  face  on 
their  return  home  a  callousness  from  the  Ad- 
ministration rarely  equalled  In  this  nation's 
history. 

The  veterans  deserve  and  have  every  reason 
to  expect  better  than  this  from  an  Admin- 
istration pledged  to  their  welfare. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JEaSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
many  of  my  constituents  mark  an  anni- 
versary with  both  pride  and  sadness. 
Some  remember  while  others  hear  about 
the  good  life  that  was  in  a  growing  na- 
tion in  another  land. 

It  began  on  February  24,  1919.  The 
Russian  occupation  force  left  the  coun- 
try that  day  as  Estonia  declared  its  in- 
dependence and  began  to  prosper  as  an 
individual  nation  with  its  own  sense  of 
commitment.  In  two  decades  Estonians 
built  a  remarkably  solid  nation  while 
enjoying  the  life  of  prosperity  and  lib- 
erty. Today  Estonian  Americans  note 
that  achievement  with  pride. 
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But  EBtonlans  also  view  today  witli 
sadness.  The  anniversary  is  a  reminder 
of  confiscated  property,  destroyed  homes, 
burned  lands,  deportation,  slave  labor 
camps,  and  death  of  famUy  and  friends. 
That  litany  of  horror  began  in  1940  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Red  army.  Thirty 
years  later,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Its 
army  still  occupy  Estonia. 

It  was  the  resolve  of  the  89th  Congress 
that  Estonia  exist  with  self-determina- 
tion. On  the  armi\'crsary  of  their  na- 
tion's independonce.  I  Join  Estonian 
Americans  In  renewed  support  of  this 
resolve  for  liberation. 
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With  this  recent  history  in  mind,  on 
this  occasion  I  want  to  pledge  my  sup- 
port to  the  sentiments  of  the  Lithuan- 
ian-American community  which  believes 
the  free  world  can  never  rest  in  peace, 
knowing  that  in  Lithuania  under  Soviet 
Russian  rule,  genocide,  and  RussLfication 
are  commonplace,  religious  persecution 
is  prevalent,  and  basic  human  fi-eedoms 
and  rights  are  denied  to  the  Lithuanian 
people. 


COLUMNIST     QUESTIONS     FORCED 
INTEGRATION  AND  BUSING 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


or    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  is  a  day  dear  to  the  people  of  Lithu- 
anian biith  and  descent  throughout  the 
world,  including  the  more  than  1  million 
patriotic  American  Lithuanians.  This 
year  will  mark  the  52d  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania, proclaimed  in  the  capital  city  of 
Vilnius  In  1918. 

On  that  date,  the  Lithuanian  nation 
declared  Its  indeiJendence.  This  was  a 
goal  for  which  the  Lithuanian  people  had 
been  striving  throughout  a  long  period 
of  Russian  domination — 1795-1915 — fol- 
lowed by  German  occupation  during  the 
First  World  War.  After  two  decades  of 
independence.  Lithuania  again  fell  under 
Russian  domination  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Red  army  in  the  Second 
World  War.  It  was  declared  a  constituent 
republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  August  3, 
1940.  Following  the  German  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  10  months  later.  Lith- 
uania was  in  Nazi  hands  until  reoccupied 
by  tlie  Soviet  army  in  1944.  Since  tlien  it 
has  been  considered  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  com[X>nent  republic. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania or  the  other  two  Baltic  States,  Es- 
tonia and  Latvia. 

News  from  the  Baltic  States  has  been 
very  sparse  since  their  incorporation  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  borders  of 
Lithuania,  as  well  as  of  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia, have  been  kept  sealed  against  the 
outside  world  and  each  other.  Until  1959, 
when  Vilnius  was  opened,  no  Western 
observers  were  allowed  in  Lithuania. 
The  rest  of  the  coimtry  is  still  closed. 
This  is  often  attributed  to  military  rea- 
sons, observers  noting  that  the  Baltic 
coast  is  ideally  situated  for  missile  bases. 
As  would  be  expected,  Communist  lit- 
erature claims  great  accomplishments 
for  Lithuania  in  industry,  agriculture, 
education,  and  culture.  The  Communists 
appear  to  have  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  industrialization  and  on  collectivizing 
agriculture.  However,  the  few  who  have 
been  able  to  escape  report  a  lack  of  free- 
dom and  the  lmpositl<m  of  Communist 
methods  which  exists^  throughout  the 
Communist  world. 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
last  Friday's  Washington  Post,  Colum- 
nist WiUlam  Raspberry  wrote  an  article 
on  a  subject  that  was  debated  exten- 
sively in  this  body  as  well  as  the  other 
body  last  week— the  subject  being  forced 
integration  and  busing  as  opposed  to 
quality  education.  I  do  not  agree  with 
eveiy  statement  he  made  In  the  colimin 
in  question,  but  I  do  agree  with  his  main 
thesis  that  forced  integration  and  bus- 
ing is  only  serving  to  destroy  the  quality 
of  education.  As  he  pointed  out  in  his 
column,  too  many  people  have  made  real 
education  the  secondai-y  concern  in  pub- 
lic education  while  concentrating  on  so- 
called  social  concerns.  As  a  result  of  this 
redesignaton  of  priorities,  education  has 
suffered  and  parents  and  children  have 
lost  their  right  to  chose  the  school  which 
they  prefer  and  to  attend  the  school 
closest  their  home,  I  would  like  to  share 
the  following  excerpts  from  the  column 
with  mj'  colleagues: 

CONCatTXATION     ON     INTEGRATION      Is     DOINQ 

LrxTLa  rom  EwucsnoN 
Racial    segregation   In   pubUc   schools   Is 
both   foolish   and   wrong,   which   has  led   a 
lot  of  us  to  suppose  that  school  Integration 
must,  therefore,  be  wise  and  Just. 

It  ain't  necessarily  so.  It  may  be  that  one 
reason  why  the  schools,  particularly  In  Wash- 
ington, are  doing  such  a  poor  Job  of  educat- 
ing black  chUdren  Is  that  we  have  spent  too 
much  effort  on  Integrating  the  schools  and 
too  little  on  improving  them. 

The  preoccupation  with  racial  Integration 
foUows  In  part  from  a  misreading  of  what 
the  suit  that  led  to  the  1954  desegregation  de- 
cision was  aU  about. 

The  suit  was  based  (tacitly,  at  least)  on 
what  might  be  called  the  hostage  theory. 
It  was  clear  that  black  students  were  suf- 
fering under  the  dual  school  systems  that 
were  the  rule  In  the  South.  It  was  also  clear 
that  only  the  "separate"  part  of  the  separate- 
but-equal  doctrine  was  being  enforced. 

Civil  rights  leaders  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  their 
children  would  have  equal  education  with 
white  children  was  to  make  sure  that  they 
received  the  same  education.  In  the  same 
classrooms. 

Nor  would  the  education  be  merely  equal, 
the  theory  went:  It  would  be  good.  White 
people,  who  after  all  run  things,  are  going  to 
see  to  It  that  their  chUdren  get  a  proper 
education.  If  ours  are  In  the  same  class- 
rooms, they'll  get  a  proper  education  by  os- 
mosis. 

That,  at  bottom,  was  the  reasoning  behind 
the  suit,  no  matter  that  the  legal  arguments 
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were  liirgely  sociological,  among  them,  that 
segregated  education  is  inherently  unequal, 
(Why  It  should  be  inherently  more  un- 
equal for  blacks  than  for  whites  wasn't  made 
clear. ) 

In  any  case,  the  aim  of  the  svilt  was  not 
so  much  Integrated  education  but  better  edu- 
cation. Integration  was  simply  a  means  to 
an  end. 

Much  of  the  confusion  today  steins  from 
the  fact  that  the  means  has  now  become  an 
end  In  itseU.  SulU  are  being  brought  for 
integration,  boiuidarles  are  being  redrawn, 
busing  Is  being  Instituted — not  to  improve 
education  but  to  Integrate  classrooms. 
The  results  can  sometimes  be  pathetic 
In  Washington,  blacks  send  their  children 
(or  have  them  sent)  across  Rock  Creek  Paric 
in  pursuit  of  the  dream  of  good  education. 
But  as  the  blacks  come,  the  whites  leave, 
and  increasingly  we  find  ourselves  busing 
children  from  all-black  neighborhoods  all 
the  way  across  town  to  schools  that  are 
rapidly  becoming  all-black. 

The  Trl-School  setup  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington Is  a  case  In  point.  Of  the  three  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  area,  only  one  was 
considered  a  good  school :  Amidon,  where  the 
children  of  the  black  and  white  weU-to-do 
attended.  Bowen  and  Syphax.  populated  al- 
most exclusively  by  poor  Mds  from  the  proj- 
ects, were  rated  lousy  schools. 

Then  the  hostage  theory  was  applied.  A 
plan  was  worked  out  whereby  all  first-  and 
second-graders  in  the  area  would  attend  one 
school,  aU  third-  and  fourth-graders  a  sec- 
ond, and  all  fifth-  aiid  sixth-graders  the 
third. 

The  well-to-do  parents  would  see  to  It 
that  their  children  got  a  good  education. 
All  the  poor  parents  had  to  do  was  see  to  It 
that  their  children  were  In  the  same  class- 
rooms. 

That  was  the  theory.  What  happened,  of 
course,  is  that  Instead  of  sprinkling  their 
children  around  three  schools,  the  luxury 
high-rise  dwellers,  black  and  white,  packed 
their  youngsters  off  to  private  school.  Now 
Instead  of  one  good  and  two  bad  schools. 
Southwest  Washington  has  three  bad  ones. 
After  16  years,  we  should  have  learned  that 
the  hosUge  theory  doesn't  work.  This  Is  not 
to  suggest  that  Integration  is  bad  but  that 
it  must  become  a  secondary  consideration. 
Busing  makes  some  sense  (as  a  temporary 
measure)  when  its  purpose  is  to  transport 
children  from  neighborhoods  with  over- 
crowded classrooms  to  schools  where  there  is 
space  to  spare. 

It  works  to  a  limited  degree  when  It  in- 
volves children  whose  parents  want  them 
bused  across  tow-n  for  specific  reasons. 

But  It  has  accomplished  nothing  useful 
when  it  has  meant  transporting  large  num- 
l)ers  of  reliKtant  yotingsters  to  schools  they'd 
rather  not  attend. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  FUND 
PLACED  ON  SOUNDER  BASIS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970, 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  result  of  recommendations  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  OflSces 
Appropriations,  Congress  last  year  en- 
acted Public  Law  91-93  to  place  the  civil 
service  retirement  fimd  on  a  soimd 
basis  of  solvency  and  liquidity. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague,  Representative  Doionick 
V.  Daniels,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retirement,  Insurance,  and 
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Health  Benefits  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  for  legislation 
which  his  committee  prepared  and  re- 
ported with  the  necessary  provisions  to 
assure  the  ultimate  solvency  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  dur- 
ing recent  hearings  reflects  the  results  of 
this  legislation  which  requires  the 
Treasury  Department  to  credit  sub- 
stantial amounts  to  the  retirement  fimd 
each  year.  The  total  contribution  this 
year  will  approximate  $236,500,000  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1971. 

E\'entually  this  annual  contribution  by 
the  Treasury  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
interest  on  the  uiifunded  liability  and 
current  annuity  disbursements  for  the 
year  attributable  to  credit  allowed  for 
military  service. 

The  deficiency  in  the  fund  as  of  June 
30.  1970.  is  estimated  to  be  $64,571,054- 
000  However,  with  the  annual  payments 
into  the  fund  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment over  the  next  10  years — as  the  law 
provides  for  10  annual  installment  pay- 
ments plus  other  provisions  to  insure 
liquidity — the  civil  service  retirement 
system  is  now  established  on  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis.  Approximately  27  million 
Federal  employees  are  members  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  at  this 
time  and  currently  an  estimated  925.000 
retired  employees  and  survivors  receive 
monthly  benefits  totahng  $2.5  billion  an- 
nually from  the  retirement  and  dis- 
abUity  fund  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

The  recent  legislation  requiring  em- 
ploying agencies  and  employees  both  to 
contribute  an  Increased  and  equal  per- 
centage to  the  fund  of  the  employee's 
basic  salary  will  serve  also  to  improve  the 
retirement  system  which  Is  now  on  the 
road  to  solvency  with  a  new  basis  of 
actuarial  soundness  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


A  STATE  OP  COLD  PEACE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxufois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Nixon's  recent  for- 
eign policy  message.  "A  New  Strategy  for 
Peace."  has  now  l)een  widely  reviewed 
and  analyzed  by  columnists,  commenta- 
tors and  editors  across  the  country  and 
around  the  world.  Most  seem  to  agree 
that  the  general  tone  of  the  message  re- 
flects a  new  low  profile  for  the  United 
States  as  our  role  in  world  affairs  shifts 
from  paternalism  to  partnership. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  commentaries  I 
have  heard  on  the  foreign  policy  message 
was  delivered  last  Wednesday  on  the  CBS 
evening  news  by  Eric  Sevareid.  In  Mr. 
Sevareld's  words: 

The  document  symbolised  the  end  of 
Amerlcft's  30-year  love  affair  with  foreign 
policy,  the  end  of  the  Idea  that  a  society's 
quality,  great  or  otlterwlse.  depends  on  Its 
foreign  policy,  the  end  of  automatic  big 
power  dominance  In  a  world  of  Qercely  na- 
tionalistic smaller  powers,  the  end  of  the 
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Idea  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  renovate 
the  economies  and  politics  of  alien  societies 
and  can  give  more  than  marginal  help. 

Mr.  Sevareid  Is  careful  to  point  out,  as 
did  President  Nixon,  that  this  new  low 
profile  should  not  be  confused  with  isola- 
tionism, and  that  we  still  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  world  affairs.  In 
his  words : 

All  this  will  be  cntlcl/ed  aa  neo-lsolatlon- 
Ism.  It  Is.  rather  than  a  retreat  from  the 
world,  a  withdrawal  from  overextension,  au 
effort  to  adjust  our  reach  to  our  grasp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Sevareid's  excellent  commentary  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

CBS   Evening    News    With    Walter 
CKONKrrx 

i>EVA«cio.  iiome  years  ago  "Cold  War"  v.m 
deHned  a*  a  condition  In  which  the  super- 
powers talk  as  If  they  were  at  war  but  stop 
short  of  making  war:  "Cold  Peace"  as  a 
condition  In  which  they  talk  as  If  they  were 
at  peace  but  stop  short  of  making  peace. 

President  NUon's  40.000-word  statement 
today  Is  the  official  American  recognlUon 
that  we  exist  In  the  state  of  Cold  Peace.  It 
cannot  be  adequately  discussed  In  these  few 
minutes,  but  Its  fair  to  say  that  the  docu- 
ment recognizes  what  scores  of  books, 
articles  and  speeches  have  recognized  for 
several  years  and  what  previous  American 
Administrations  would  not  formally  ac- 
knowledi(e 

Tlie  document  syml>ollzed  the  end  of 
America's  30-year  love  affair  with  foreign 
policy,  the  end  of  the  idea  that  a  society's 
quality,  great  or  otherwise,  depends  on  Its 
foreign  policy,  the  end  of  automatic  big 
power  dominance  In  a  world  of  fiercely  na- 
UonalisUc  smaller  powers,  the  end  of  the 
Idea  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  renovate 
the  economies  and  politics  of  alien  societies 
and  can  give  more  than  marginal  help. 

It  Is  formal  notice  that  the  containment 
policy  toward  Russia  Is  long  since  over.  noUce 
to  our  own  people  and  the  world  that  we 
will  not  again  allow  our  easy,  mobile  power 
to  lead  us  Into  Interventions  Ir  other  peo- 
ple's quarrels  save  In  the  unlikely  event 
that  our  own  vital  Interests  are  unmistak- 
ably Involved. 

One  may  fairly  deduce  from  this  docu- 
ment that  Ut.  Nlzon  accept*  what  bla 
predecessors  would  not  accept — that  the 
period  of  Hitler  and  the  Immediate  postwar 
period  of  Stalin  amounted  to  a  very  excep- 
tional episode  In  history,  but  that  today 
neither  peace  nor  freedom  Is  indivisible,  and 
will  coexist  with  war  and  tyranny  as  they 
usually  have. 

The  document  explicitly  recognizes  that 
world  communism  Is  no  longer  a  monolithic, 
centrally  manageable  force,  but  now  lies 
badly  fragmented  and  at  war  with  Itself. 
It  treata  this  change  pretty  much  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  natural  growth  of  nationalisms,  giv- 
ing sparse  credit  to  the  strong  actions  of 
previous  Admliitstratlons.  such  as  the  Greece- 
Turkey  Program,  MarshaU  Plan.  Korea  and 
soon. 

The  President  affirms  that  we  shall  not 
endanger  the  vital  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
CTnlon.  and  we  shall  expect  similar  restraint 
from  them.  But  his  document  is  more  of  a 
call  for  a  definition  of  those  Interests  than 
a  definition. 

It  adds  up  to  what  Is  already  called  the 
Nixon  low  posture  foreign  policy  for 
America,  notice  to  others  In  the  world  to 
expect  no  action  from  us  beyond  our  exist- 
ing treaty  commitments  of  a  strenuous  or 
dramatic  kind  All  this  will  be  criticized  as 
neo- Isolationism.  It  is,  rather  than  a  retreat 
from  the  world,  a  withdrawal  from  over- 
extension, an  effort  to  adjust  our  reach  to 
our  grasp. 
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MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  talk  to  the  Society  of  Logistics 
Engineers  in  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Logistics  and 
Installations.  Barry  J.  Shlllito  spoke 
candidly  about  the  so-called  "military- 
industrial  complex."  As  I  believe  that 
these  remarks  should  be  given  tlie  widest 
possible  circulation,  I  Insert  into  the 
Record  that  portion  of  Mr.  Shillito's 
speech  which  touched  on  this  subject : 

MlLrTABT-lNOUSTHIAL     COMPLIX 

Few  subjects  in  recent  months  have  been 
given  more  attention  than  the  "military,  In- 
dustrial complex."  Some  might  be  lead  to 
believe  that  a  giant  conspiracy  of  many  ele- 
ments of  our  society  has  been  at  work;  that 
the  members  of  this  conspiracy  are  being 
unjustly  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  are  perpetuating  conflicts 
abroad  and  a  large  military  establishment 
here  at  home  In  order  to  maintain  them- 
selves In  power  and  wealth  for  the  indefi- 
nite future,  all  at  the  expense  of  many  other 
more  worthwhile  social  goals  which  cannot, 
thereby,  be  achieved.  I  do  not  agree  with 
these  charges  and  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  how  anyone  with  all  the  facts 
and  an  appreciation  for  the  problems  In- 
volved can  be  so  easily  convinced  that  they 
are  true. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  military-industrial 
complex — where  did  It  oome  from,  what  Is  it, 
and  what  Is  Its  Influence? 

As  most  of  us  know,  the  term  Is  generally 
attributed  to  statements  made  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the 
American  people  on  17  January  1901.  What 
too  many  people  do  not  know,  or  have  for- 
gotten. Is  that  the  warning  against  the  mlll- 
tary-lndusuial  complex  was  not  the  single 
main  theme  of  his  talk.  The  talk  actually 
contained  six  warnings.  The  first  and  main 
one,  from  which  the  rest  came,  was  the  con- 
cern that  America's  progress  toward  "world 
peace  and  human  betterment"  was  being 
"persistently  threatened  by  the  conflict  now 
engulfing  the  world."  The  conflict  was  with 
a  "hostile  Ideology  |  Communism  | — global  In 
nature,  atheistic  in  character,  ruthless  in 
purpose,  and  Insidious  In  method."  President 
Elsenhower  went  on  to  say: 

"Unhappily  the  danger  It  (the  conflict 
with  Communism)  poses  promises  to  be  of 
Indefinite  duration.  To  meet  it  successfully, 
there  Is  called  for,  not  so  much  the  emotional 
and  transitory  sacrifice*  of  crisis,  but  rather 
those  which  enable  us  to  carry  forward 
steadily  .  .  .  the  burdens  of  a  prolonged  and 
complex  struggle." 

"A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must  l>e 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction. 

"Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts, 
the  United  States  had  no  armaments  In- 
dustry. American  makers  of  plowshares  could 
with  Ume  and  as  required,  make  swords  as 
well.  But  note  ue  can  no  longer  ritk  enter' 
gency  improiiaation  of  national  defense:  tpe 
have  been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent 
armaments  industry  of  vast  proportions." 

It  was  against  this  background  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  issued  bis  next  warning 
wtilch  was  directed  against  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex.  This  warning  concluded: 

"Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry 
can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge 
Industrial  and  military  machinery  of  Defense 
with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so  that 
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security  and  liberty  may  prosper  together, 
era!  domination  ol  researcn;  living  only  lor 
today  and  plundering  the  precious  resources 
of  tomorrow;  the  avoidance  of  hate  and  fear 
m  the  world;  and  hope  for  disarmament. 
Taken  in  context,  the  talk  emphasizes  the 
need  to  have  a  healthy  mUltary-lndustrlal 
complex  along  with  an  "alert  and  knowledge- 
able citizenry  "  to  check  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  complex,  not  its  dismantling. 

Turning  now  to  the  next  part  of  the  prob- 
lem—that is,  what  is  the  military-Industrial 
complex?  The  answer  to  this  question  Is  a 
Utile  more  difficult.  Lets  ask  first  of  all.  Is 
there  a  conspiracy?  All  thinking  critics  even 
those  most  violently  opposed  to  the  complex, 
are  unanimous  that  there  Is  no  conspiracy 
involved.  The  diversity  of  the  complex  makes 
a  conspiracy  unlikely.  In  fact,  to  get  the  ma- 
jority of  those  related  In  any  way.  the  cliche 
should  be  broadened  to  call  It  the  "Mllltary- 
Industrlal-Labor-Sclentlfic  •  Academic-Pub- 
lic"   complex— even    then,    someone    surely 
would  be  left  out.  After  all.  some  22.000  prime 
contractors  and  100.000  subcontractors  work 
on    Defense    programs:     76    Industries    are 
classed  as  Defense  Industries  even  though  the 
average  Defense  sales  of  our  larger  suppliers 
are  less  than  half  their  total  sales:  and  some 
5.300  cities  and  towns  have  at  least  one  plant 
or  company  doing  business  with  the  Armed 
Services.   These   few   statistics   Indicate   the 
difficulty  in  viewing  the  complex  as  a  -con- 
spiracy."   and    demonstrate    the    widespread 
participation  in  the  complex  by  every  facet 
and  skin  of  American  life. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  5'.  of  the  na- 
tions labor  force  have  Jobs  which  result  from 
Defense  spending.  Now.  that  sounds  like  a 
pretty  potent  military-industrial  lobby, 
doesn't  it?  Frankly.  I  doubt  whether  many 
of  these  people  would  make  very  good  lob- 
byists or  would  want  to  assume  such  re- 
sponsibilities. The  so-called  Defense  Industry 
U  accused  of  being  a  profiteering  Industry. 
Nothing  supports  this  allegation.  A  few  com- 
panies make  high  profits,  generally  sporadi- 
cally. On  balance,  average  Defense  contrac- 
tor profits  are  significantly  less  than  non- 
Defense  profits.  Every  soundly  constructed 
available  statistical  compilation  supporU  this 
statement. 

By  the  way.  what  many  people  do  not 
know  or  tend  to  forget  is  that  very  few 
people  In  any  large  commercial  organization 
have  their  Income  affected  by  the  company's 
profits.  These  few  people  and  the  stockhold- 
ers naturally  have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  prof- 
itability of  the  company.  While  Interested 
In  the  company's  well-being  and  their  Jobs, 
the  rest  of  the  employees  of  such  companies 
are  generally  not  compensated  In  any  man- 
ner that  ties  to  the  company's  profits.  I  might 
say  at  tills  point  that  almost  all  of  the  re- 
tired mlUtory  personnel  in  Industry  are  in 
this  "employee"  category  with  compensation 
not  tied  to  profits  or  stock  options.  To  Illus- 
trate the  point  further,  the  bulk  of  salaried 
employees'  rates  of  pay  are  not  significantly 
affected  whether  they  work  for  a  company 
that  derives  a  large  percentage  of  Its  busi- 
ness from  Defense  or  Is  predominantly  com- 
mercially oriented. 

The  facta  which  demonstrate  the  perva- 
siveness of  Defense  spending  in  the  coun- 
try's Ufe  bring  up  the  last  part  of  the  prob- 
lem— what  is  the  influence  of  the  complex, 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  who  can  keep  an 
eye  on  the  complex  and  blow  the  whistle 
on  It  if  need  be.  I  believe  this  Job  has  been, 
and  Is  being,  well  done  by  an  alert  Congress, 
a  watchful  press,  and  a  strong  and  respon- 
sible civilian  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  fact, 
1  am  often  more  concerned  that  efficient 
management  may  be  stifled  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  those  who  look  over  the  opera- 
tors' shotilders.  Currently,  there  are  several 
Congressional  Committees  profoundly  In- 
terested In  Defense  logistics  matters;  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Is  pursuing  a  va- 
riety of  reviews  of  logistics;  and  the  Inspec- 
tor General  and  auditors  are  everywhere  In 
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evidence.  At  the  same  time,  the  Congress 
has  been  considering  proposals  for  the  DoD 
to  furnish  progress  reports  on  large  weapon 
systems,  and  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  and 
recently  signed  by  the  President  establishes 
a  Commission  on  Government  Procurement. 

I  also  think  It  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  military  policy  under  our  system 
of  Ocvernment  Is  made  by  top  civilian  polit- 
ical leaders,  which  means  the  President 
and  kev  members  of  Congress.  The  budget 
which  feeds  the  complex  Is  subject  to  ex- 
tensive administrative  and  Congressional 
scrutiny  The  course  of  the  budget  ti.rough 
legislative  committees  In  the  tortuous  route 
leading  to  appropriation  of  funds.  Is  typical 
of  the  constitutional  checks  and  balances  at 
work  in  the  total  scheme  of  things. 

Can  It  really  be  seriously  proposed  that  the 
Government- Executive  and  Congress  to- 
gether—Is beyond  control  of  the  people? 
The  term  of  the  Chief  Executive  still  ex- 
pires after  four  years;  and  he  may  seek  to 
renew  his  mandate  only  once.  Congressmen 
must  seek  re-election  every  two  years,  and 
Senators,  every  si" .  Thus,  If  there  are  dynas- 
ties m  our  Government,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. It  Is  because  they  are  bestowed  by  the 
people,  not  forced  on  them. 
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Iowa  Chiropractic  Education  Bureau  has 
offered  some  sound  argtiments  for  the 
expansion  of  medicare  coverage  and  I  feel 
that  measures  to  achieve  this  goal  merit 
careful  analysis  and  consideration. 

The  chiropractic  profession— and  the 
chiropractors  of  Iowa  in  partictilar — are 
to  be  commended  for  their  diligent  ef- 
forts in  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of 
the  community,  and  I  am  happy  to  offer 
this  word  of  tribute  on  the  occasion  of 
the  75ih  anniversarj'  of  the  profession. 


'VDMINISTRATION  FIGHTS  INFLA- 
TION WITH  A  HOUSING  SHORT- 
AGE 


COMMENDING  THE  CHIROPRACTIC 
PROFESSION  ON  ITS  75TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
it  was  mv  pleasiu-e  to  attend  a  luncheon 
here  which  was  conducted  by  the  Iowa 
Chiropractic  Society  and  the  Iowa  Chiro- 
practic Education  Bureau,  which  is  the 
education  arm  of  the  profession  in  Iowa. 
This  was  a  highlight  of  the  75th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  chiropracUc. 
Like  their  coUeagues  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, these  doctors  impressed  me  as  men 
who  are  dedicated  to  guarding  and  im- 
proving the  health  of  our  people. 

The  Iowa  Chiropractic  Education  Bu- 
reau seeks  to  impart  to  the  commtinity 
it  serves  valuable  information  regarding 
health  care.  Its  programs  are  directed  to 
all  age  groups.  The  bureau  endeavors  to 
educate  young  people— and  their  par- 
ents— to  the  importance  of  correct  pos- 
ture and  its  relationship  to  spinal 
problems  and  general  health. 

Among  the  elderly,  the  biu-eau  stresses 
the  need  for  regtdar.  professional  healtli 
care  and  caUs  attention  to  the  tremen- 
dous value  chiropractic  can  be  in  terms 
of  alleviating  the  spinal  problems  that 
invariably  accompany  the  aging  process. 

At  our  limcheon.  these  doctors  offered 
some  enlightening  statistics  as  to  the 
substantial  numbers  of  aged  in  Iowa  who 
are  utilizing  chiropractic  services. 

These  statistics  served  to  underscore 
the  Bureaus  contention  that  increased 
numbers  of  aged  persons  would  be  able 
to  benefit  from  chiropractic  If  the  health 
discipline  was  included  in  the  medicare 

program.  .   ,  ^       ,.  x,.  *. 

The  Bureau  further  pomted  out  that 
inclusion  of  chiropractic  in  medicare 
would  grant  millions  of  aged  the  right  to 
a  free  choice  of  doctor — a  choice  they  are 
presently  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 


-     HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   nXIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration continues  to  tell  us  that  the 
results  of  its  economic  poUcies  will  not 
be  a  disaster  for  all  Americans.  As  the 
weeks  and  months  go  by.  it  becomes 
harder  and  harder  to  believe.  Unemploy- 
ment goes  up,  prices  go  up,  and  only  one 
thing  seems  to  be  going  consistently 
down — housing  starts. 

The  extent  to  which  the  administra- 
tion's war  on  our  prosperity  has  aflpcted 
the  housing  industry  was  recently 
brought  home  to  me  by  an  article  in 
Chicago  Today.  The  article  shows  that 
permits  for  the  construction  of  new  hous- 
ing in  Chicago  plummeted  from  3,496  :  a 
January  of  1969  to  a  scant  812  for  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  For  apartments.  Jan- 
uary 1970  saw  the  lowest  number  of  per- 
mits issued  of  any  year  since  1958.  For 
single  family  private  homes,  the  story 
is  even  worse.  Not  since  1945— the  year 
the  Second  World  War  ended— has  there 
been  a  month  in  which  so  few  permits 
were  issued.  Even  President  Eisenhower. 
the  last  practitioner  of  RepubUcan  eco- 
nomics, who  gave  us  three  recessions  in 
8  years,  did  not  equal  this  admmistra- 
tion's  dismal  record  on  housing. 

I  insert  the  Chicago  Today  article 
from  February  20.  1970.  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
read  firsthand  of  the  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration's war  on  our  prosperity. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
BEix  SrBVKY  Shows:  Houswo  PERMrrs  Heke 
Plitmck 
Housing  permits  In  the  Chicago  area  last 
month  plunged  T7  per  cent  to  812  units  from 
3  496  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  according 
ti>  Bell  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 
In  Its  monthly  report  on  new  buUdlng 
released  today,  the  company  said  single  fam- 
ily home  permits  were  the  lowest  for  the 
month  since  1945  and  apartments  were  at 
the  lowest  point  since  1958. 

Bell  said  altho  the  number  of  permlU  in 
each  of  the  housing  categories  were  lower 
than  respective  totals  last  year,  the  largest 
decrease  occurred  to  the  construction  ol 
apartment  tinlts. 

Apartments  alone  dropped  to  422   units 
from  2,745  in  January,  an  85  per  cent  decline. 
Single  family  home  permits  totaled  390  in 
the  month  compared  with  751  last  year. 

The  total  building  permit  values  for  all 
types  of  construction  last  month  dropped  8 
peiTcent  to  $88.762317  from  W3,578,896  in 
the  corresponding  month  in  1969. 
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ATOMIC    ENERGY   AND    THE   ENVI- 
RONMENT—CONTINUED 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
tinuing to  include  in  the  Record  state- 
ments submitted  earlier  this  month  at  a 
hearing  on  atomic  energj-  and  the  envi- 
ronment which  my  colleague  (Mr.  Rfid> 
and  I  held  in  New  York. 

Today  I  am  including  the  statements 
of  a  group  of  scientists  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  and  William  J. 
Burns,  of  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 
in  the  Record  : 

Thekmal    PoixiTio.N.    Long    Isl.\nd    Sovnd 

Region — Opening  State.ment 

(By  Peter  K.  Weyl) 

My  name  U  Peter  K.  Weyl  and  I  am  a 
aemor  research  oceanographer  In  the  Marine 
Sciences  Research  Center  of  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  The  Marine 
Sciences  Research  Center  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Donald  Squires  has  l)een  established  by 
the  Board  of  Trxistees  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  to  provide  facilities  and  develop 
a  research  program  In  the  marine  sciences  for 
the  70  odd  units  of  the  State  University.  Our 
research  progrum  has  primarily  been  directed 
to  the  problems  credited  by  the  Impact  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Region  on  the  marine 
enyironment.  Specific  projects  deal  with  the 
problem  of  solid  waste  dlsp>osal  at  sea  and 
the  problem  created  by  thermal  discharge* 
from  electric  generating  plants. 

I  am  project  leader  for  thermal  pollution 
studies,  and  our  Initial  efforts  have  been 
jointly  financed  by  the  University  and  by  the 
Long  Island  Lighting  Company,  and  are  co- 
ordinated with  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  Division  of  Marine 
and  Coastal  Resources.  The  project  was  initi- 
ated in  Spring.  1969  and  my  colleagues  will 
give  some  of  the  results  we  have  obtained. 

At  present,  the  average  rate  of  generation 
of  electric  power  In  the  United  States 
amouatjs  to  170  million  kw  and  this  require- 
ment will  double  by  the  year  1980.  In  a  steam 
electric  generating  plant,  heat  Is  generated 
either  by  burning  fossil  fuels  or  by  a  nuclear 
chain  reaction  Every  100  units  of  beat  energy 
generated  result  in  the  fpUowlng: 

In  a  modem  fossil  fuel  plant  40  units  of 
electrical  energy  are  generated.  15  uniu  of 
heat  are  discharged  to  the  atmosphere  from 
the  stack  and  from  the  plant  and  45  unlta 
of  beat  are  transferred  to  the  cooling  water. 
In  a  nuclear  power  plant.  33  units  of  elec- 
trical energy  are  generated.  5  units  of  heat 
are  discharged  from  the  plant  to  the  atmos- 
phere and  60  uniu  of  beat  are  transferred 
to  the  cooling  water.  Thus  a  nuclear  plant 
will  discharge  60  per  cent  more  heat  to  the 
water  than  a  foe&ll  fuel  plant  of  the  came 
generating  capacity.  This  dlfferenc*  U  due 
to  the  lack  of  stack  losses  in  a  nuclear  plant 
and  due  to  the  slightly  lower  eOclency,  33% 
rather  than  40%  caused  by  the  lower  op- 
erating temperature.  The  limited  supply  of 
fossil  fuels,  and  the  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tior  will  force  a  gradual  transition  from  fos- 
sil to  nuclear  plants. 

In  1967,  the  Installed  capacity  of  power 
plants,  all  fossil  fuel,  that  discharged  their 
thermal  waters  Into  Long  Island  Sound  were 
as  follows:  Long  Island  Lighting  Company. 
1.3o:  H.  E.  UUlltles.  1  18  and  United  n- 
lum:naiing  Company  0.58  x  10*  watu.  In 
addition  ConsoUdatcd  Edison  bad  an  In- 
stalled capacity  of  6  8  x  10"  watts  on  the  East 
River,  which  contribute  heat  to  tb«  western 
end  of  the  Sound. 

Heat  added  to  the  water  of  Long  IsUiid 
Sound  is  ultimately  returned  to  the  atmoa- 
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phere.  largely  by  the  evaporation  of  water. 
Part  of  the  heat  Is  lost  to  the  atmosphere 
in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  plant  where 
the  surface  water  Is  heated  signltlcaiuly  and 
the  rest  Is  returned  to  the  atmosphere  due 
to  a  regional  slight  warming  of  the  Sound. 
Under  calm  condltion.s.  the  boat  loss  for  the 
thermal  anomaly  near  the  plant  Is  about  one 
quarter  of  the  total  and  this  fraction  de- 
creases U  mixing  Is  increased  by  viind  action. 
The  ecological  effect  of  the  added  he.it 
consists  of  the  direct  effect  near  the  plant 
due  to  the  thermal  plume  and  the  effect  of 
the  regional  warming.  Our  studies  so  far 
have  been  primarily  directed  towards  local 
effects.  However,  in  ihe  long  run,  the  regional 
effects  are  likely  to  become  more  important, 
particularly  lu  the  western  parts  of  the 
Sound.  On  an  average  summer  day,  a  1  km- 
are.i  (347  acres)  that  is  warmed  1  C  il.8  F) 
above  ambient  will  dissipate  about  5  x  10* 
calories  per  second,  corresponding  to  the  heat 
rejected  to  the  water  by  a  19.5  megawatt 
fossil  fuel  plant  or  an  11.3  megawatt  nuclear 
plant.  Long  Island  Sound  west  of  Bridce- 
port  has  an  area  of  about  1000  km-  so  that 
an  average  temperature  rise  of  I'C  would 
result  from  an  Installed  capacity  between 
20.000  and  12.000  megawatt,  depending  on 
the  mixture  of  nucle.ir  and  fossil  fuel  plants. 
The  present  loading  amounts  to  about  3.000 
megawatt.  If  we  add  the  proposed  4.000  mega- 
watt Davids  Island  nuclear  plant,  this  would 
give  7.000  megawatt  resulting  In  an  average 
temperature  rise  of  about  '2'C  or  about  I'P. 
What  are  the  effecu  of  such  temperature 
rises?  First  Mr.  Charles  Hardy  from  the  Suf- 
folk Community  College,  who  is  spending  his 
s.ibbatical  at  the  Marine  Sciences  Research 
Center,  will  tell  you  about  our  findings  on 
the  general  aspects  of  the  waters  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  Then  Dr.  George  Williams  will 
report  on  our  biological  Investigations  of  the 
effect  of  the  Northport  plant  of  the  Long 
Island  Lighting  Company. 

BlOLOCICAL    EfTECTS    OF   THFIMAL    POLLUTION 

(By  George  C.  Williams) 
The  most  universal  biological  effect  of  In- 
creased temperature  is  the  acceleration  of 
vital  processes,  such  as  metatwUsm  and  de- 
velopment. A  ten  degree  rise  In  temperature 
will  usually  give  at  least  a  doubling  and 
often  a  malnfold  Increase  In  these  rates. 
Another  common  effect  of  sudden  heating 
Is  the  physiological  damage  that  may  be 
trivial  or  may  be  fatal.  At  the  Northport 
power  plant  of  Long  Island  Lighting  Com- 
pany, almost  all  of  the  plankton  going 
through  the  plant,  both  animal  and  plant.  Is 
killed  by  the  heating  of  I5*C  or  more  during 
the  summer.  The  same  beaUng  during 
the  cooler  seasons  allows  some  survival.  Un- 
like killing  by  natural  forces,  the  destruction 
In  cooling  waters  Is  unrelated  to  either 
demographic  parameters  or  trophic  niche. 
Long-lived  predators  and  rapidly  replaced 
primary  producers  are  equally  vulnerable. 
The  seriousness  of  this  destruction  will  vary 
with  the  replacement  rates. 

Because  heated  water  floats  when  It  Is 
discharged  Into  a  cooler  marine  environment, 
it  wtU  directly  affect  benthlc  communities 
only  to  a  shallow  depth.  At  the  800  megawatt 
plant  In  Northport.  many  species  are  reduced 
lu  numbers  or  In  distribution  within  atwut 
300  meters  of  the  discharge  Into  Long  Island 
Sound.  A  few  show  a  greater  abundance, 
perhaps  becauw  the  heat  adversely  affects 
their  competitors  or  predators.  Although  the 
area  of  bottom  affected  may  be  small,  a 
heated  discharge  may  affect  a  considerable 
linear  extent  of  intertldal  and  shallow-water 
life,  when  wind  and  tide  act  to  confine  the 
hot  waters  along  shore.  This  InterUdal  and 
near-shore  benthos  Is  in  many  ways  the  most 
Important,  because  of  its  productivity  and 
use  as  breeding  and  nursery  grounds  for  Im- 
portant species.  The  winter  flotmder,  for 
instance,  lays  eggs  In  winter  In  shallow  water 
whera  tltey  normally  develop  at  or  near  the 
freezing  point.  A  large  source  of  hot  water 
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near  shore  may  drastically  alter  their  con- 
ditions of  development.  Juvenile  winter 
llounder  concentrate  and  feed  In  large 
numbers  in  Interiidal  marohlauds  and  ponds 
along  shore. 

Ultimately,  the  Indirect  effects  of  heating 
may  prove  more  important  than  the  direct. 
Hot  water  discharged  Into  the  marine  en- 
vironment forms  a  semi-stable  surface  layer 
that  mechanically  reduces  vertical  mlxlii ;. 
It  may  thereby  contribute  to  the  exhaustion 
of  oxygen  and  Infiuence  plankton  distribu- 
tion. In  turbulent  water,  non-motile  plant 
cells  will  be  thoroughly  mixed  through  the 
water  column.  In  stable  stratified  water  they 
may  settle  out  Into  regions  of  insufHcleni 
light  or  cxygen.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
motile  phytDplankton  will  be  ab'.e  to  concen- 
trate in  well  lighted  surface  waters  If  strat- 
ification Is  strong.  Planktonic  fish  eggs  In 
Long  Island  Sound  are  near  their  point  of 
neutral  buoyancy.  In  turbulent  water  they 
will  be  kept  In  suspension  off  the  bottom 
and  with  a  variable  thickness  of  water  as  a 
shield  against  ultraviolet  radiation  from  "le 
sun.  In  stratified  water  they  may  rise  and 
float  to  the  surface  without  shielding,  or  sink 
to  the  bottom,  where  oxygen  may  be  de- 
ficient and  bacterial  attack  more  likely.  These 
are  lart;ely  unevaluated  pofslbUltles. 

Lastly,  a  hot-water  discharge  may  have  a 
variety  of  effects  on  animal  behavior.  At 
elevated  temperatures,  some  species  will 
breed  out  of  season,  so  that  their  young  will 
encounter  abnormal  conditions,  for  In- 
stance, the  absence  of  a  seasonally  limited 
food  source.  Motile  animals  may  react  In 
various  ways  to  a  thermal  boundary.  As  the 
water  cools  In  the  fall,  many  fishes  may  be 
attracted  to  a  thermal  plume  and  be  trapped 
In  It  by  their  aversion  to  lower  temperatures 
outside.  Tills  effect  provides  productive  rec- 
reational fishing  near  the  discharge  at  North- 
port.  On  the  other  hand.  If  fishes  that  nor- 
mally avoid  winter  cold  by  emigrating  are  In- 
duced to  stay  until  the  temperatures  In  Long 
I.sland  Sound  are  too  low  for  their  survival, 
their  chances  of  surviving  are  small. 

Htdrocraphic  Featttres  or  Long  Island 

Sound 

(By  Charles  D.  Hardy) 

My  name  Is  Charles  D.  Hardy,  Research 
Associate.  Marine  Sciences  Research  Center, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 
This  past  year  the  Marine  Sciences  Research 
Center  t>egan  a  program  of  hydrographic 
surveys  of  Long  Island  Sound  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Peter  K.  Weyl.  Three  cruises 
were  conducted  In  1969  and  one  cruise  has 
been  completed  In  1970.  These  surveys  are 
designed  to  Identify  hydrographic  events  of 
regional  significance  and  to  establish  base- 
lines for  comparative  studies  of  local  water 
characteristics. 

The  only  previous  study  of  Long  Island 
Sound  occurred  fifteen  years  ago  (1952-55) 
by  a  group  at  Yale  University  headed  by  Dr. 
Gordon  A.  Riley.  During  the  Intervening 
period,  only  Isolated  or  localized  measure- 
ments have  been  attempted  on  major  physi- 
cal, chemical,  and  biological  parameters. 

The  seasonal  temperature  fluctuation  of 
Long  Island  Sound  Is  extreme  with  a  range 
from  -1.6"C  (29'F)  to  26'C  (78'P).  During 
winter  months,  the  temperature  distribution 
is  characterized  by  warmer  waters  at  the 
eastern  portion  due  to  mixing  with  waters 
from  Block  Island  Sound.  A  second,  smaller 
temperature  maximum  begins  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  East  River.  The  origin  and 
environmental  effect  of  this  heat  Input  Is 
not  adequately  understood  but  may  Indicate 
the  presence  of  water  originating  from  the 
New  York  Bight  or  thermal  discharges  Into 
the  channel  of  the  East  River  by  power  and 
Industrial  plants.  Minimum  winter  tempera- 
ture occur  In  the  shallow  waters  off  Sands 
Point.  From  April  to  September,  a  tempera- 
ture stratification  develops  In  the  Sound's 
central  basin  where  a  temperature  difference 
exists  between  surface  and  Iwttom  of  6'C 
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Ml'Pl  Such  stratification  reduces  vertical 
mixing  of  the  water  column  which  results 
m  a  summer  nutrient  depletion  of  the  sur- 
face waters  due  to  biological  «c»y»tr  Strong 
tidal  mixing  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sound 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  thermocllne  and 
the  tidal  oscillations  at  the  west  end  dampen 
vertical  temperature  differences. 

A  horizontal  salinity  gradient  of  5  p:^ts 
per  thousand  (Range  ZS^^Y*  V  "'^i^J^fJ 
iween  the  east  and  west  end  of  the  Sound 
with  water  of  least  salinity  t.Uvays  occurring 
at  the  west  end.  , .       .  „ 

Dissolved  oxygen  is  generally  considered  a 
sensitive  Indicator  of  the  e.xlsting  quality  of 
the  marine  environment.  Changes  In  oxygen 
concentration  reflect  changes  in  the  meta- 
bollc  activity  of  organisms,  the  Pf^sence  or 
absence  of  substances  in  n  reduced  chemical 
state  and  various  physical  events  at  the  air- 
sea  interface.  The  metabolism  of  plant.<*  and 
animals  are  responsive,  m  turn,  to  the 
changes  in  temperature,  salinity,  the  pres- 
ence of  nutrients  and  toxic  materials.  The 
sudden  heating  of  water  reduces  the  con- 
centratlon  of  oxygen  which  the  water  may 
dissolve  and  release  the  excess  oxygen  to  the 

atmosphere.  /-w-»„v.. 

Oxygen  measurements,  begun  In  October, 
reveal  two  areas  of  the  Sound  which  were 
slgnlficantlv  depressed  and  warrant  more 
extensive  observation.  These  areas  were 
found  at  the  western  eiid  of  the  Sound 
between  Executive  Rock  to  Throgs  Neck  and 
within  a  plume  Issuing, from  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut  River.  Both  areas  were  1^ 
than  70 --c  saturated  In  October  and  would 
be  lower  during  August  when  minimum  oxy- 
gen concentrations  appear. 

Such  nutrients  as  orthophosphate,  nitrate 
and  nitrite  displayed  a  dramatic  Increase 
from  east  to  west.  Nutrlisnt  concentrations 
in  the  urbanized  western  portion  of  the 
Sound  were  frequently  5  times  or  more  that 
of  the  east  end.  Phytoplankton  abundance. 
as  indicated  by  chlorophyll  values,  followed 
the  general  pattern  of  nutrient  concentra- 
tion. 

Large  oxygen  demands  may  exist  In  the 
western  area  of  the  Sound,  due  to  the  de- 
compoeiuon  and  regeneration  of  large  quan- 
tities of  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter discharged  from  sewage  treatment  plants, 
storm  drainage  as  well  as  plant  and  animal 
debris. 

This  biological  and  chemical  competition 
for  available  oxygen  may  suffer  serious  in- 
terference by  additional  burdens  Imposed  by 
the  activities  of  man.  The  decreased  soltibU- 
Ity  for  oxygen  by  thermal  effluents  coupled 
by  the  presence  of  surface  Interfering  pol- 
luUnU,  such  as  oils,  detergents  and  proteln- 
aceous  subswnces  which  decrease  the  rate 
of  air-sea  oxygen  transfer,  may  reinforce  the 
sererlty  of  existing  oxygen  demands. 

We  are  left  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
effecU  of  thermal  discharges  cannot  be  con- 
sidered Independently  from  other  interre- 
lated features  which  may  be  unique  to  the 
local  or  regional  environment. 

SuMMART  Statement 
(By  Peter  K.  Weyl) 
Our  studies  to  date  have  shown  the  effect 
of  the  thermal  effluents  of  the  Northport 
plant  on  its  Immediate  environment  and 
they  have  documented  the  large  west  to  east 
gradients  in  nutrlente  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
In  future  studies,  we  hope  to  explore  the 
west  to  east  gradients  of  biological  parame- 
ters In  the  Sound.  This  Is  necessary  in  order 
to  monitor  changes  in  the  Sound  Further  we 
hope  that  these  studies  will  permit  us  to 
predict  the  effects  of  additional  generating 
plants  on  the  ecology  of  the  Sound.  In  co- 
operation with  Dr.  Stewart  from  the  State 
University  at  Albany,  who  is  also  testifying 
here,  we  hope  to  examine  the  effects  of 
thermal  pollution  on  the  atmosphere.  It  U 
Important  to  survey  the  radioactive  back- 
ground of  the  Sound  before  any  nuclear 
power  planU  start  operating,  so  that  their 
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impact  on  the  natural  radiation  bi«:kground 
cai?^  evaluated.  No  one  monitors  the  nat- 
ural radioactivity  released  »>y  the  burning  o 
fossil  fuels.  Such  data  are  needed  to  evalu- 
a^  the  relative  environmental  effects  of 
fossil  fuel  and  nuclear  plants. 

The  results  of  the  present  and  proposed 
etudles  win  assist  the  state  and  federal  regu- 
laung  rgencles  In  making  decisions  that 
affect  the  ecology  of  Long  Island  Sound.  In 
•?der  that  the^Jople  of  New  York  and  Con^ 
nectlcut  may  derive  maxlmiim  bereft  Jrom 
this  magnificent  body  of  water  hovie^er,  we 
mu!=t  initiate  long  range  planning. 

Instead  of  deciding  on  each  Po*"  P»"* 

and  sewer  outfall  ^^P^-^^^V'  rtlTe'^i^d 
at  the  overall  development  of  the  Souna 
How  nwny  megawatts  can  we  generate 
"ound  the  Sound  without  «'f ''^"";.  ^^% 
terloratlon  of  the  environment  and  where 
'should  plants  be  located?  What  about  the 
interaction  of  heat. and  sewage?  B\  com 
bTnIng  them,  we  .speed  up  the  bacteria,  oxida- 
tion of  organic  matter.  This  has  both  bene- 
ficial and  detrimental  aspects.  What  should 
be  an  optimum  environmental  des  gn?  One 

of  i^y  colleagues  has  ^"88-;^^;,^"  ."f^fo  "^ 
uo  Long  Island  Sound  and  turn  It  into  a 
"resl^afer   lake.  The  result   of   this   action 
would   be   the   largest   and   perhaps   foulest 
Sewage  lagoon  In  the  nation.  The  reason  l/jng 
^^land  Sound  is  still  a  pleasant  body  of  salt 
wat^r  is  that  It  Is  tuned  to  the  frequency 
Tf  tTe  tide  generating  forces.  The  >arge  t  dal 
prism,  about  10%  of  the  water  of  the  Sound, 
renews  the  water  and  dilutes  the  pollutants. 
The  State  University  must  play  two  roles 
m  faclllUting  long  range  'n""'?)^;!^  P^^" 
nlng.  Through  continued  and  '"tenslfied  re- 
search   we  must  develop   the  capability   to 
oredici  the  impact  of  proposed  changes  on 
?he   marine   environment.   To  help   govern- 
ment and  industry  In  environmental  plan- 
ing  we  must  tram  a  new  breed  of  profes- 
sionals, our  universities  know  how  to  train 
specialists  in  various  aspects  of  t be  marine 
sciences    Long  Island  Sound,  however,  did 
not  go  to  the  University  and  It  Is  not  orga- 
n^ed    on    a    departmental    basis.    Physical. 

chemical,  biological,  Be«l°K»f«Vo'',^ni«  w^s 
oherlc  processes  all  Interact  In  complex  ways 
and  ma^s  use  of  the  Sound  Is  subject  to  legal 
DoUtlcal.  economic,  social,  and  psychological 
forces,  in  order  to  train  professionals  to  cope 
with  these  multldisclpUnary  aspects  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
will  be  initiating  a  graduate  Program  In  Ma- 
rine Environmental  Sciences  this  fall.  This 
will  be  a  difficult  task  from  which  the  faculty 
will  learn  as  much  as  the  students.  It  is, 
however,  an  essential  task  if  we  are  to  replace 
limited  objective  exploitation  by  multiple 
use  planning  of  our  marine  resources. 


STATEMENT    BT    WlLLtAM    J.    BURNS.    MANAGER 
OF       ENVIRONMENTAL       ENGINEERING,       LONC 

Island  Lighting  Co 


I  am  William  J.  Burns,  residing  at  100  Un- 
coln  Avenue,  Mlneola,  Nassau  County.  Ix)ng 
Island,  New  York,  and  I  appear  at  this  hear- 
ing m  behalf  of  Long  Island  Ughtlng  Com- 
pany. The  Long  Island  Lighting  Company  Is 
a  public  utlUty  company  serving  electricity 
to  the  residents  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coun- 
ties, as  well  as  to  the  Rockaway  Peninsula 
In  Queens  County. 

I  am  a  Ucensed  Professional  Engineer  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  I  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
m  Mechanical  Engineering  from  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1933  and  since 
that  date  have  done  graduate  engineering 
work  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  UiUverslty  of  Cincinnati.  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  C.  W.  Post  College.  I  have  been 
employed  by  Long  Island  Ughtlng  Company 
since  1947  and  was  Manager  of  the  Mechani- 
cal and  Civil  Engineering  Department  until 
April  1969.  At  that  time.  I  was  appointed  the 
Manager  of  the  Environmental  Engineering 
Department  of  Long  Island  Ughtlng  Com- 
pany. The  creation  of  this  latter  Department 
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was  the  culmination  of  many  years  of  activity 
Ii^  interest  by  Long  Island  Lighting  Com- 
pany in  the  impact  of  lu  facilities  upon  the 
environment.  cto»« 

Under  the  Public  Service  Law  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Com- 
pany is  required  to  furnish  electricity  to  con- 
sumers within  Its  franchise  terr'tory  In  an 
economical  and  safe  manner.  Its  territory 
which  consists  of  an  area  of  aPP'-o'"™*^*^^ 
1  230  square  miles,  has  experienced  an  unpar- 
alleled growth  rate  In  population  since  1^50^ 
Since  that  time,  the  population  of  Nassau 
and  Suaolk  Counties  has  grown  t«  2.6  million 
people  and  planning  studies  show  that  by 
xlll.  the  population  will  have  increased  to 
3  8  million  people.  „,„„,v, 

Accompanying    this    Phenomenal    growth 
has  been  a  similar  increase  In  the  demand 
{.^r  consumers  services,  especially  electricity. 
The  Company's  studies  establish  that  the  In- 
creased demand  for  electricity  Is  attri^table 
not  onlv  to  population  growth  but  also  to  a 
laree   ektent   It    Is   due    to   the   increase   in 
use  of  electric  appUances  by  each  consumer. 
For  example.  In  1950,  the  peak  hour  demand 
by  electric  consumers  made  upon  Company 
glneratlng  facilities  was  341  "egawatts^  In 
1960,  this  demand  had  grown  to  1  .M4  mega- 
waus  and  In  1969  It  had  reached  2,00o  mega- 
watu    There    Is    attached    hereto    a    sched- 
ule  for   the   period    1950-1985   showing    the 
^ng  Uland  population,  the  peak  hour  e  ec- 
tri^^demand.  and  the  generating  capabllUy 
of  Long  island  Ughtlng  Company  which  has 
been  totalled  over  the  years  to  satisfy  that 
demand.  It  also  shows  the  Company  s  plans 
lor  future  generating  Installations  through 
1976    AS  shown  by  the  exhibit    the  demand 
in  1972  will  be  met  by  the  Northpori;  No.  3 
unit    (fossU)    now  under  construction:    and 
the   demand   In    1975   will   be   niet Jjy   the 
proposed  Shoreham  Nuclear  Plant  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Wading  River  .> 

In  addition  to  the  Northport  and  Shore- 
ham  sites,  the  Company  has  also  acquU-ed 
a  site  at  Uoyd  Harbor  In  the  Town  of  Hunt- 
ington. This   site   was  acquired   for   a   poa- 
slble   generating   station   use   In   the   mid- 
1980s    At   the   present  time,  the   Company 
has  no  additional   generaUng  station  sites. 
Long  Island  Ughtlng  Company  recognizes 
that  the  large  generating  facilities  neede<l  to 
supply  the  needs  of  Long  Island  cannot  be 
built  without  some  disturbance  of  the  en- 
vlronment  where  such  faclUtles  are  located. 
It  therefore,  created  the  Environmental  En- 
gineering Department  to  assist  the  Company 
in  formulating  plans  for  mlnlmlzUig  the  Im- 
pact of  Its   facilities  upon   the   quality  or 
Long  Island  air  and  water.  As  Manager  of 
this  Department,  my  major  concern  Is  to  de- 
termine  how  best  Long  Island  UghUng  Com- 
pany can  continue  to  serve  the  Long  Island 
community  with  electric  power  and  at  the 
same  time  cause  the  least  disturbance  to  the 
human  environment  and  Long  Island's  nat- 
ural ecology. 

In  accordance  with  this  philosophy.  Long 
Island  Ughtlng  Company  is  at  present  en- 
gaged m  studies  with  universities,  govern- 
ment and  engineering  research  firms  on 
ecological  matters.  Examples  of  this  are  the 
ecological  studies  now  being  conducted  at 
the  Northport  Power  Station  by  Dr.  Donald 
Squires  and  the  Marine  Sciences  Re^ch 
Center  of  the  State  University  at  Stony 
Brook,  and  a  similar  study  beUig  conduct^ 
bv  Oceanographic  Analyslsts.  Inc.  under  Dr 
Alfred  Perlmutter  of  New  York  University  at 
Shoreham.  I  will  say  a  few  additional  won^ 
about  these  studies  later  in  this  statement. 
Recently,  claims  have  been  made  that  New 
York  State  public  utilities  are  not  subject  to 
any  regulation  in  the  construction  of  theUr 
faclUtlis,  implying  that  "tlUtles  can  con- 
struct  their  generating  sUtlons  without  any 
concern  for  the  environment  or  for  the 
pubUc  interest. 

However,  there  Is  no  merit  to  such  claims. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  been  In  the  fore- 
tront  of  the  States  acUvitles  In  the  concern 
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for  the  protection  of  environment.  In  his 
recent  message  to  the  State  Legislature, 
Governor  Rockefeller  expreBsed  New  York 
Stales  special  concern  for  the  enMronment 
and  proposed  the  creation  of  an  Envlron- 
n.eutal  Council  which  will  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  total  environment  of  the 
State.  Legislation  to  Implement  the  Cover- 
nor's  proposal  Is  expected  to  be  Introduced  In 
the  Legislature  In  the  very  near  future. 

Further  evidence  of  New  York  Slate  s  con- 
cern was  evidenced  last  year  when  the  Water 
Resources  Commission  of  the  Sta'e  of  New 
York  adopted  extremely  stringent  water 
quality  criteria  and  regulations  destpned  to 
protect  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the  State. 
It  Is  significant  that  thu  actlcn  w&s  taken 
only  after  the  Water  Resources  Comml&sicn 
conducted  extensive  public  hearings 
throughout  Sew  York. 

The  regulations  referred  to  above  incor- 
porate, among  other  things,  a  requirement 
that  any  substentlal  user  of  waters  obtain 
a  permit  from,  the  Department  of  Health  This 
permit  can  be  obtained.  If  the  State  so 
directs,  only  after  the  proposed  user  has 
carried  out  an  ecological  study  of  the  area 
Involved.  This  procedure  presently  In  effect 
In  the  State  of  New  York  therefore  enables 
the  State  to  make  an  appropriate  Judgment 
about  the  ecology  of  the  area  of  use.  ascer- 
tain the  Impact  of  the  use  upon  environment, 
and  permits  the  Imposition  of  appropriate 
permit  conditions  to  insure  that  the  water 
quality  of  the  State  will  be  preserved. 

In  accordance  with  these  State  procedures, 
the  Long  Island  Lighting  Company  Is  pres- 
ently conducting  a  study  of  the  waters  off  Its 
Northport.  Huntington  site  and  also  off  the 
Shoreham  site  In  Wading  River.  Brookhaven. 
York  State  Conservation  Department,  by  Dr. 
under  the  supervision  of  recognized  experts 
In  the  field  of  ecology.  The  Northport  pro- 
gram Is  being  condvcted  under  Dr.  Donald 
Squires  of  the  State  University  at  ^tony 
Brook,  and  the  study  at  Sbcreham  is  being 
conducted  under  Dr.  Alfred  PerUnutter  of 
New  York  University. 

In  addition,  both  these  programs  are  being 
directed  by  a  Technical  Comntlttee  consist- 
ing of  a  member  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Interior,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department,  by  Dr. 
Squires,  or  bis  representatives,  and  Dr.  Perl- 
mutter,  and  by  me  as  representative  of  Long 
Island  LlghUng  Company.  This  Technical 
Committee  reviews  the  progress  of  the  stud- 
ies at  frequent  intervals,  makes  modifications 
of  the  studies,  if  necessary,  and  directs  the 
manner  In  which  the  studies  are  to  be  car- 
ried out. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  ecological  programs  de- 
scribed above,  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Com- 
pany and  Uie  State  of  New  York  are  able  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  preserve  the  water 
quality  of  Long  Island  Sound  by  minimiz- 
ing the  Impact  of  thermal  discharge.  These 
studies  will  t>e  continued  In  the  future  so 
that  changes  may  be  made  in  the  design  or 
In  the  operation  of  the  plant,  If  needed.  In 
view  of  these  environmental  activities  being 
carried  on  by  Long  Island  Lighting  Company 
and  by  the  State  of  New  York,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  environmental  amenities  are  now 
being  given  appropriate  consideration  In 
Long  Lland  Sound  by  Long  Island  Lighting 
Company.  | 

In  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  Shoreham 
Nuclear  Plant  upon  Long  Island  Sound,  since 
tills  appears  to  b*  one  of  the  concern*  of 
this  hearing,  I  would  like  to  advise  you  that 
the  Lighting  Company's  plan  call  for  the 
Installation  of  a  costly  and  sophisticated 
discharge  sjrstem  designed  to  mlnisUze  the 
effect  of  the  discharge  of  cooling  water  at 
the  plant  site.  The  details  provide  that  wa- 
ter Is  to  be  discharged  through  a  burled  dis- 
charge line  terminating  In  a  multi-port  dif- 
fuser.  These  diOusers,  which  will  promote 
dilTuaion  of  the  discharge  before  It  reaches 
the  surface,  will  be  located  at  lea£t  1000  feet 
from  shore  In  approximately  12  to  15  feet 
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of  water  at  low  tide.  The  dlffuscr  system  Is 
designed  to  promote  local  mixing  and  achieve 
rapid  temperattire  drop  within  approximate- 
ly 100  feet.  The  studies  made  by  the  Com- 
pany Indicate  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
heat  from  the  Shoreham  Station  on  Long 
Uland  Sound  can  be  best  Uluotrated  by  com- 
paring It  to  the  natural  event  of  a  cloud- 
less day  following  an  average  day.  This  nat- 
uri'l  occurrence  would  Impose  a  dliTeren- 
tial  heat  loading  on  Long  Island  Sound 
abowt  about  125  times  larger  than  that  of 
the  Shoreham  Power  Station.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, the  Shoreham  Plant  will  have  a  negligi- 
ble effect  upon  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
area  of  discharge. 

AlthouKh  I  have  devoted  moit  of  this 
statement  to  a  discussion  of  the  themuil  dis- 
charge. I  realize  from  your  letter  of  Invita- 
tion that  you  are  also  Interested  In  the  effect 
of  radiological  discharges  of  nuclear  plants 
upon  the  environment  Before  discussing  that 
subject,  however,  I  believe  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  the 
considerations  which  affect  a  utility's  deci- 
sion to  use  nuclear  power  rather  than  fcssll 
fuel.  In  the  first  Instance.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  burning  of  fossil  fuel  to  pro- 
duce steam  causes  the  release  of  pollutants 
to  the  atmosphere,  with  the  amounts  and 
types  released  depending  on  the  nattire  of 
the  fuel  burned.  Normally,  these  plants  emit 
such  pollutants  as  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen 
oxides,  hydrocarbons,  and  various  particu- 
lates. These  pollutants  and  their  control 
have  long  been  a  source  of  concern  to  utility 
companies  and  much  has  been  done  by  the 
utility  companies  to  limit  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  discharged  to  the  atmosphere.  How- 
ever, their  complete  elimination  is  extremely 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  under  existing 
technology. 

A  nuclear  power  plant  does  not  produce 
these  air  pollutants  which  are  a  product  of 
combustion  of  fossil  fuel.  It  does,  however, 
emit  controlled  amounts  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials to  the  environment.  Under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
all  such  discharges  are  rigidly  policed  so  that 
they  present  no  hazard  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public.  In  addition  to  the  care- 
ful supervision  of  plant  construction  and 
operation,  a  prescribed  surveillance  program 
Is  required  to  l>e  maintained  by  the  utility 
to  Insure  that  these  discharges  comply  with 
AEC  standards. 

The  Long  Island  Lighting  Company  in  Its 
Shoreham  design  will  Install  an  advanced 
hold-up   and   decay   system   to  reduce  the 
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amount  of  the  radioactivity  In  the  gaseous 
releases.  The  system,  which  Is  extremely 
costly,  «-lll  allow  for  a  hold-up  of  ten  hours  In 
order  that  a  substantial  amount  of  the  short- 
lived radioactivity  win  be  deactivated.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  with  the  use  of  this  system 
the  release  rate  at  the  Shoreham  Plant  will 
be  maintained  below  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  limits  contained  In  10  CFR  20. 

The  radioactive  liquid  wastes  at  the  Shore- 
ham Station  will  also  be  processed  through  a 
system  of  advanced  design  so  that  the  dis- 
charge Into  L-ing  Lsland  Sound  will  be  below 
the  limlt;>  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls-slon's 
regulations. 

£.\perlence  In  existing  licensed  power  re- 
actors shows  that  conceiuratlons  of  radio- 
activity In  eflluentii  have  generally  been  only 
a  few  percent  of  the  release  limits  set  forth 
In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  regula- 
tions referred  to  above.  In  fact,  the  environ- 
mental monitoring  programs  to  measure  ra- 
tlioactivlty  levels  carried  out  by  the  U- 
cen.sees.  some  of  the  states,  the  Bureau  of 
R.idluloglcal  Health,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  have  demonstrated  that  the 
quantities  of  radioactivity  released  In  liquid 
wastes  are  small.  Even  In  areas  near  power 
reactor  sites  It  has  been  difficult  to  measure 
any  Increase  In  radioactivity  levels  above  the 
existing  background  In  the  receiving  water- 
ways that  can  be  attributed  to  the  nearby 
power  reactor. 

In  summary.  I  would  like  to  reempbaslze 
that  the  constantly  Increasing  electric  de- 
mands of  the  people  of  Long  Island  must 
be  met.  In  my  opinion,  this  demand  can  be 
met  only  by  constructing  additional  power 
plants  on  Long  Island.  If  we  accept  this 
premise,  we  must  look  for  ways  to  minimize 
any  detrimental  effect  on  the  environment. 
The  use  of  nuclear  power  at  Shoreham  re- 
presents a  balancing  of  the  competing  in- 
terests Involved  In  the  decision  of  the  type 
of  plant  to  be  constructed.  Shoreham  Power 
Station  has  been  designed  to  nalnlmize  the 
effect  of  thermal  discharge.  It  presents  no 
radiological  hazard  and  will  supply  the 
needed  electricity  for  the  consumers  on  Long 
Island  with  a  minimum  effect  upon  the  en- 
vironment of  the  area. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  recmphaslzing  that  the  Long  Is- 
land Lighting  Company  shares  your  con- 
cern for  the  environment  and  natural  beauty 
of  Long  Island  Sound  and  wishes  to  assure 
you  that  It  will  continue  Its  efforts  to  pre- 
serve these  prized  assets  to  the  best  of  Its 
abtuty. 


ULCO-POPULATION.  eLECTRIC  DCMANO  AND  CAPABILITY 
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URBAN  RENEWAL  LOOK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TOTAL  DISARMAMENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOH 

or  tmcnttA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  of 
Leesburg  is  located  a  few  miles  from  the 
Capital  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  is  an  old  and  historic  town. 
Recent  efforts  have  been  made  by  local 
citizens  to  improve  the  business  area. 
An  editorial  appeared  in  last  week's 
Loudoun  Times-Mirror  entitled  "Urban 
Renewal  Look"  which  indicates  what 
can  be  done  by  local  citizens  and  private 
business  without  Federal  assistance.  I 
commend  it  to  you: 

Ubban  Renewal  Look 

West  Loudoun  St.  In  Leesburg  Is  beginning 
to  look  like  an  urban  renewal  area,  rural 
style,  and  It  Is  all  the  more  impressive  be- 
cause a  great  portion  of  It  has  been  done  by 
private  Interests  rather  than  the  government 
dollar.  In  fact,  private  enterprise  might  be 
said  to  have  hurried  the  Leesburg  govern- 
ment Into  doing  something  about  Its  own 
house. 

Growing  Into  sort  of  a  little  complex  of 
their  own  along  West  Loudoun  St.  are  The 
Loudoun  Museum,  the  Boroptlmlst  Club's 
thrift  shop  and  Leesburg's  new  council 
chambers — none  of  which  have  an  significant 
connection  v.-ith  the  other  except  that  they 
combine  to  completely  change  the  face  of 
what  was  once  one  of  Leesburg's  less  attrac- 
tive areas. 

The  Loudoun  Museum,  now  moved  into 
Its  restored  quarters,  has  developed  into  an 
unusual  success  brought  about  by  a  mlxtxire 
of  business  Interest,  civic  pride  and  govern- 
ment backing.  The  Town  of  Leesburg  made 
the  whole  thing  possible  by  providing  the  tJ- 
ready  historic  buildings  Involved,  but  It  baa 
been  private  effort  that  has  developed  the 
museum  into  a  reality. 

Across  the  street  from  the  museum  is  the 
new  Soroptlmlst  Club  thrift  shop,  which  was 
set  up  to  raise  funds  for  the  Loudoun  County 
Association  for  Retarded  Children,  but  which 
as  a  by-product  also  resulted  In  substantial 
renovations  to  a  building  whose  proximity 
to  the  museum  demanded  tliat  something  be 
done  with  It. 

The  Town  of  Leesburg  did  Its  part  by  de- 
molishing the  old  town  office  building  (Just 
in  time,  for  the  structure  was  showing  signs 
of  a  terminal  Illness)  and  moving  the  local 
government  Into  a  remodeled  commercial 
garage.  The  council  chambers  had,  during 
this  period,  been  shifted  to  a  nelght>oring 
building  replete  with  a  curved  podium  a  la 
board  of  supervisors,  carpets  on  the  floor  and 
other  amenities  designed  to  make  the  busi- 
ness of  government  deliberation  more  bear- 
able. 

Leesburg's  plans  for  a  new  municipal  build- 
ing have  gotten  stuck  In  financial  mud,  but 
the  improvements  made  during  the  past  year 
have  made  the  larger  project  seem  a  bit  less 
urgent. 

The  entire  downtown  Leesburg  btislness 
district  has  been  substantially  facelifted  In 
the  past  several  years  by  both  commerce  and 
professional  Interests,  again  at  the  initiative 
of  private  citizens.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign 
for  the  downtown  area,  which  until  very 
recently  was  being  consigned  to  tortuous 
deterioration  In  the  face  of  modern  shopping 
centers  which  are  beginning  to  ring  the  town. 

The  trend  should  continue,  with  whatever 
help  Is  necessary  from  government,  but  with 
the  citizen  leading  the  way  as  be  has  so  far. 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  every  rational  person 
deplores  war  and  yearns  for  a  day  when 
disarmament  talks  may  be  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  im- 
derstanding,  the  reaUties  of  the  world 
situation  today  simply  do  not  allow  for 
naive  idealism  to  dictate  our  national  de- 
fense policy. 

A  perceptive  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  discusses  how  the 
lessons  of  history,  as  well  as  the  current 
world  tensions,  make  "total  disarma- 
ment" proposals  unrealistic,  irrelevant, 
and  plainly  dangerous  to  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  free  world.  I  include 
this  editorial  in  the  Record: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  11,  1970] 

Total   Disakmament? 

(By  William  H.  Stringer) 

Can  we  somehow  sort  out  why  it  Is  that  In- 
telligent individuals  march  against  defense 
preparations?  That  Is,  why  do  they  march  In 
protest  in  the  United  States  and  not  in  Mos- 
cow's  Red  Square? 

Protests  against  war  make  sense.  War  is  in- 
human, grotesque,  should  be  outmoded  by 
now,  should  not  be  an  instrviment  of  national 
policy.  Protests  against  the  Vietnam  war  are 
understandable — though  less  so  now.  tinless 
one  doubts  that  President  Nixon  means  to 
end  the  conflict  as  quickly  as  arrangeable. 
But  protest  against  arming  for  defense,  pro- 
test against  preparedness  In  this  unpre- 
dictable world? 

For  Britons  or  Frenchmen  to  march  against 
their  countries'  Investment  in  costly  nuclear 
arsenals  could  t>e  relevant.  It  is  just  conceiv- 
able that  the  British  or  French  nuclear  ar- 
senal wotUd,  by  Its  very  existence,  serve  to 
attract  missiles  from  Moscow  onto  Europe's 
smaU  space  In  event  of  a  superpower  war. 
But  does  similar  reasoning  apply  to  the 
United  States? 

Let  us  look  Into  history,  remembering  the 
observation  that  those  who  refuse  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  history  are  often  obliged  to 
repeat  the  experience.  At  the  time  of  the 
Suez  crisis,  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  rat- 
tled Russia's  nuclear  weapons.  In  effect  lie 
threatened  Britain  and  France  with  long- 
range  missiles  as  they  were  calling  off  their 
Suez  adventure.  He  could  do  this  because 
their  nuclear  retaliatory  power  was  not  Im- 
pressive. 

Now  then,  supposing  the  government 
heeded  Its  protesters  against  armament — 
against  the  Involvement  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  In  defense  research — 
against  Investment  In  weaponmaklng  corp- 
orations— against  any  development  of  new 
weapons  systems?  Would  not  the  moment  ar- 
rive when  the  United  States,  stripped  of  Its 
defenses,  could  make  no  reply  to  a  threat 
from  abroad,  save  to  capitulate? 

Is  that  the  future  any  Americans  want  for 
their  country?  Because,  of  course,  one  cannot 
rule  out  threats,  cannot  rule  out  Interna- 
tional gangsterism  at  this  period.  A  country 
can  work  to  reduce  tensions,  begin  arms- 
cutback  talks  with  Moscow,  restore  relations 
with  China.  But  it  cannot  be  totally  ruled 
out  that  relations  might  go  sour.  It  is  also 
axiomatic  that,  to  negotiate  a  reduction  of 
armaments  with  Moscow,  or  a  deal  with 
tougb-mlnded  Peking,  one  has  to  have  "cred- 
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Iblllty."  That  la,  the  UiUted  States  must  be 
powerful,  worth  talking  to.  not  a  pushover. 

Now  it  Is  true  that  the  Pentagon  can  be- 
come overweening  In  its  demand  for  new 
weapons  and  more  weapons,  for  "overkill."  If 
that's  what  marchers  are  marching  against, 
they  should  specify.  And  It's  even  arguable 
that  ^aT  should  avoid  defense-oriented 
research — except  that  this  university-backed 
expertise  probably  saved  America  in  World 
War  II.  (And  do  protesters  prefer  to  have 
the  research  transferred  to  big  corporations, 
where  the  secrecy  would  be  greater  and 
the  leavening  academic  spirit  would  be  ab- 
cent?) 

A  lot  of  people  can  remember  when  Hitler 
and  Tojo  began  to  rampage,  how  General 
Marshall  sought  to  get  antiaircraft  giins  to 
the  Philippines,  B-17  bombers  to  other  out- 
posts, and  the  supply  was  cruelly,  desperately 
short.  Because  the  United  States  had  re- 
garded disarmament  as  a  virtue. 

Disarmament  is  a  virtue.  If  the  other  guy 
disarms  too.  And  Americans  can  work  to  that 
end,  and  to  halt  this  dangerous  arms  escala- 
tion between  the  superpowers.  But  some 
leaderships  In  some  countries  are  still  ruth- 
less enough,  or  unidealistlc  enough,  so  that 
they  do  not  understand  example-setting,  ex- 
hortations to  virtue,  and  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. This  being  the  case,  those  who  demand 
an  end  to  American  arms  and  defense  prep- 
arations, without  standards,  distinctions  or 
agreements,  must  be  considered  suspect.  May- 
be they  believe  "better  Red  than  dead." 
Maybe  they  have  absorbed  mesmeric  propa- 
ganda. Maybe  they  disbelieve  human  nature. 
Maybe  they  Just  want  to  light  their  small 
candle  of  protest.  But  thank  goodness  they 
aren't  dictating  national  policy. 


DOUBLETHINK  IN  THE  FORESTS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
time  the  timber  bill,  H.R.  12025,  has  been 
under  consideration,  there  has  been  a 
marked  trend  not  of  growing  support, 
but  of  growing  opposition.  Serious  doubt 
is  being  raised  even  by  organizations  that 
at  first  endorsed  the  bill,  but  later  real- 
ized its  harmful  implications. 

An  example  of  this  is  American  For- 
ests magazine,  which  previously  express- 
ed cautious  support  for  the  bill,  as  a 
means  of  improving  management  of  the 
national  forests.  However,  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 1970  issue  American  Forests  writ- 
er Van  Trumbull  takes  a  new  look  at  the 
bill  and  concludes: 

It  would  subvert  the  management  of  the 
national  forests  for  multiple  uses — water- 
shed protection.  wlldUfe.  recreation,  and  tim- 
ber jleld — to  favor  only  the  latter. 

Mr.  Trumbull's  Washington  Lookout 
column  quotes  the  former  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Crafts,  who  said  the  bill  "would  be 
just  like  overdrawing  the  Nation's  bank 
account."  The  column  scores  the  lumber 
industry's  "doublethink"  in  calling  the 
measure  a  tree-growing  bill,  when  it 
would  actually  cause  overcutting  of  the 
forests. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  to 
defeat  the  bill. 

The  article  follows: 


OKVX- 
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TWe  -high-yteld"  timber  bill  sponsored  by 
Rep  John  L.  McMillan  (D-8C)  and  60 
other  congressmen  dirt  not  come  to  the  House 
noor  for  action  In  the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  Is  not  likely  to  be  acted  on  soon  in 
the  1970  session  because  of  an  odd  combina- 
tion of  factors:  (D  failure  of  the  housing 
interests,  both  in  business  and  in  govern- 
ment, to  get  really  excited  over  the  lumber 
supply  issue  (soaring  Interest  rates  are  giv- 
ing them  trouble  enough i:  (2>  a  sharp  drop 
in  lumber  prices:  and  i3i  determined  oppo- 
sition from  conservatlonl.-t.K 

There  Is  heavy  Irony  In  the  very  name  of 
the  McMillan  bill  The  Nailonal  Forest  Tim- 
ber Conservation  and  Management  Act.  It 
would  not  conserve  timber  It  would  subvert 
the  management  of  the  national  forests  for 
multiple  uses— watershed  protection,  wild- 
life, recreation,  and  timber  yield— to  favor 
onlv  the  latter.  In  a  classic  example  of  dou- 
blethink, one  lumber  Industry  offlclal  told  a 
reporter:  'This  Is  a  tree-growing  bill."  APA  s 
Edward  C  Crafts  told  the  House  Forestry 
Subcommittee  the  measure  "would  be  Just 
like  overdrawing  the  nation  s  bank  account   ' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  24,  1970 


THE     LUNAR     ADVENTURE   -PROG- 
RESS FOR  MANKIND 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALxroaNi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE:^ 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  4  of  this  year  the 
American  Business  Press  held  its  annual 
SUver  Qtiill  Dinner  here  in  Washington. 
Each  year,  impressive  awards  are  made 
to  Individual  Americans  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  outstanding 
achievements  In  goveriunent  and  in 
private  life  that  have  been  major  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
our  country  and  our  society. 

This  year,  the  American  Business 
Press  decided  to  make  an  award  not  to 
an  individual  but  to  an  organization,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, in  recognition  of  epochal 
achievement  in  196&— mans  first  step 
upon  the  moon. 

During  the  dinner  a  remarkable 
statement  was  made  to  the  guests,  one 
that  makes  clear  the  benefits  the  world 
has  garnered  as  a  result  of  this  Nations 
decision  to  undertake  the  exploration  of 
space  for  the  good  of  all  men  everywhere. 
I  think  that  every  Member  who  reads 
that  statement,  which  I  offer  for  the 
^  Record,  should  carry  back  to  his  con- 
stituents the  proof  that  the  United 
States  has  kept  its  promists  to  explore 
space  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 
The  statement  follows: 

THk  LcN/u»   ABViNTtnu:    Paocar-ss   roa 
Uankikd 


We  have  shared  the  adventure 

We  have  reached  the  goal. 

But— alter  the  Moonglow— What  have  we 
left? 

What  does  It  mean  to  you  and  to  me? 

It  Is  a  brave,  but  essentially  empty,  exer- 
cise In  making  science  flcUon  come  true?  Or 
is  It  a  dynamic  stride  in  the  extension  of 
human  horizons? 

We  do  know  that  the  Moon  program  la 
the  largest  and  moat  Important  sclenUflc  and 
engineering  project  in  history— surpassing 
even  the  barnesaing  of  atomic  energy  or  the 


construction  of  the  pyramids.  Moreover,  the 
earthbound  application  of  space  science  can 
tie  channeled  Into  aolving  the  serioua  In- 
dustrial and  social  problems  that  eat  away 
at  our  civilization  even  as  it  climbs  toward 
the  heavens. 

In  1958.  Uie  far-sighted  shapers  of  the 
National  AeronauUcs  and  Space  Act  decreed: 
•The  Administration  shall  provide  for  tlie 
widest  practicable  and  appropriate  dissem- 
ination of  information  concerning  its 
.ictivlties  and  the  results  t hereof  " 

Accordingly.  NASA  established  the  lechnol- 
ogv  utliuatlon  program  to  bring  bclentiflc 
knowledge,  technical  skills  and  aerospace- 
related  inventions  to  potential  users  In  the 
civilian  economy. 

The  bonuses  paid  thus  far  on  the  tas- 
pjiyers  Investment  have  not  been  accidental 
In' the  words  of  the  technology  utilization 
program:  "It  is  our  objective  to  Insure  that 
developments  resulting  from  NASA's  scien- 
tific and  technological  programs  be  retrieved 
and  made  available  to  the  maximum  extent 
for  the  nations  industrial  benefit  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  thus  strengthening 
the  bridge  between  technical  research  and 
marketable  end  use." 

It  has  lived  up  to  its  words.  Scores  of 
new  technological  developments  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Uie  space  program  al- 
ready have  been  transferred  or  adapted  for 
other  use. 

First  of  all.  there  are  the  direct  benefits 
of  the  space  program,  those  planned  and 
paid  for. 

In  communlcatlof«.  we  have  satellites 
that  link  us  to  people  throughout  the  world. 
Evenu  that  happen  halfway  across  the  globe, 
we  can  see  and  enjoy  and  learn  from — not 
tomorrow  or  next  week,  but  on  our  TV 
screen  the  Instant  they  happen. 

In  meteorology,  new  weather  satellites  not 
only  tell  us  whether  to  bundle  up  tomorrow, 
but  give  advance  warning  of  killer  hurri- 
canes In  time  to  save  homes  and  lives. 

In  navigation,  alr-se*  traffic  control  and 
navigation  satellite  system*  will  add  to  the 
economic  contribution  of  space  activity 
through  Increased  traffic  efficiency  and  safety 
A  one  percent  saving  in  fuel  and  manpower 
costs  due  to  navigation  improvement  could 
save  the  shipping  industry  $150  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

The  knowledge  of  earth  resources  has  been 
another  direct  beneficiary.  The  long-dor- 
mant fuel  cell  was  activated  to  supply  elec- 
trical power  for  spacecraft  In  orbit,  and  Is 
now  being  researched  by  natural  gaa  com- 
panies for  possible  home  power  uniu.  And, 
in  Gemini  photographs,  geologists  have  dis- 
covered some  promising  poesibilities  of  de- 
tecting oil  and  mineral  depoaits  In  remote 
areas  of  our  globe. 

However  dramatic  and  newsworthy  these 
direct  benefiu  are,  the  larger  bonus  may  well 
lie  in  the  unplanned,  indirect  t)enefits — 
those  that  know-how  and  serendipity  have 
combined  to  give  u>— In  the  transfer  or 
application  of  space  science  to  a  variety  of 
fields. 

NASA  haa  developed  a  communications 
network  to  actively  disseminate  the  data  to 
proper  sources.  A  serlea  of  publications  in- 
cludes tech  briefs,  short  descriptions  of  In- 
novatloiu,  devices,  methods,  and  concepts: 
and  technological  surveys,  covering  entire 
areas  of  specific  diactpUnes. 

In  addition,  regional  dissemination  centers 
acroas  the  country,  equipped  with  databanks 
of  unclassified  aerospace  research  and  devel- 
opment material,  provide  problem-solving 
and  current  awareness  to  cllenu  who  will  ap- 
ply the  new  technology  to  problems  here  on 
earth. 

DevelopmenU  that  have  been  embraced 
and  used  range  from  the  mundane  to  the 
exotic— from  a  silicone  sealant,  a  super  glue 
developed  for  use  on  spacecraft,  which  you 
can  now  buy  at  the  hardware  store — to  aa 


electronic  switch  activated  by  the  blink  of  an 
eye. 

That  giant  corporation  you  may  own  part 
of,  or  work  for,  or  buy  from,  or  report  on. 
is  a  beneficiary  of  the  space  program,  as  is 
that  newborn  infant  In  your  neighborhood. 
For  example,  an  electromagnetic  hammer, 
developed  for  fabricating  large  rockets.  Is  be- 
ing tested  for  construction  of  ships  and  auto- 
mobllles  Smoothing  and  shaping  metals 
without  weakening  them,  it  will  contribute 
to  the  efficiency,  economy  and  siifety  of  tiie 
car  in  your  future. 

Newborn  infants  will  benefit  from  another 
space  development  Research  for  a  healed 
glass  canopy  to  prevent  Icing  on  aircraft  led 
to  the  development  of  a  so-called  "glass 
sandwich  "  A  cradle  cover  using  this  prin- 
ciple Is  now  being  marketed  specifically  for 
the  close  control  of  temperature  in  the  new- 
born,  especially    those    born   prematurely. 

Similarly,  an  adult  version  haa  been  in- 
stalled In  a  hospital  that  specl.iUzes  in  burn 
treatment.  Early  results  indicate  a  new  di- 
mension   ill    treatment    of    severe    burns. 

Where  warmth  is  desirable,  you  can  now 
use  a  super  Insulation  blanket  of  alumlnlzed 
mylar— similar  to  material  developed  for  tlie 
Echo  balloon  satellite.  You  can  also  use  it 
to  keep  cool  when  it's  warm,  and  dry  when 
it  rains.  Thanks  to  reflective  Insulation,  It 
can  be  a  lean-to  or  a  wrapper  for  the  fish 
you  Just  caught  or  a  radar-reflective  air-sea 
rescue  signal.  It's  a  multi-purpose  Item  and, 
more  Importantly,  a  potential  Ufe-saver. 

Space  clothing  will  make  your  life  a  lot 
more  comfortable.  Developed  for  astronaut* 
and  able  to  withstand  lunar  temperatures  as 
hot  as  250  degrees  and  as  cold  as  240  degrees, 
it  will  lead  to  sulU  that  are  lightweight, 
strong  and  wear-resistant  Instead  of  bulky 
overcoats,  we  may  be  wearing  thermo-elec- 
trlcal  weave,  with  built-in  automatic  tem- 
perature control  systems,  to  say  nothing  oi 
li[;htwelght  and  more  comfortable  under- 
garments already  on  the  market. 

Nearly  50.000  Americans  die  every  year  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents  Now.  the  space  pro- 
gram Is  helping  to  cut  down  on  one  major 
cause  of  highway  carnage:  wet- weather  skid- 
ding. 

NASA-sponsored  research  with  the  prob- 
lem of  aircraft  tire  hydroplaning  showed 
that  at  certain  speeds,  tires  actually  lost  con- 
tact with  wet.  paved  stirfaces  and  that  auto- 
mobiles are  subject  to  the  same  dangerous 
conditions.  Resulting  improvements  In  tire 
tread  design,  and  grooving  of  pavements  with 
a  constant  depth  of  cut  have  virtually  eUm- 
Inated  the  problem  In  test  areas.  In  a  Cali- 
fornia experiment,  for  example.  93'"o  of  wet 
highway  accidents  have  been  eliminated  on 
test  roads;  the  number  of  accidenU  was  cut 
from  124  to  8.  Similar  tesU  are  underway  In 
16  other  States,  a  highway-grooving  ma- 
chine Is  now  a  commercial  product  on  the 
market,  ard  the  outlook  is  that  we'll  even- 
tually be  spared  automobile  accidents  caused 
by  wet  highways. 

A  different  kind  of  danger :  heart  attack,  we 
all  know  someone  who's  had  one,  and  we 
can  all  appreciate  the  need  for  split-second 
diagnosis  and  instant  attention. 

An  ambulance  races  through  the  streets 
with  a  cardiac  patient.  The  attendant  uses 
dry.  spron-on  electrode*— which  cause  the 
patient  no  discomfort — to  flash  electrocar- 
diogram data— via  radio  waves  and  tele- 
phone lines— back  to  the  waiting  physician 
in  the  hospital.  Thus,  because  of  NASA  re- 
search for  test  pilots,  the  doctor  can  now 
see  a  patient's  electrocardiogram  before  he 
sees  the  patient,  and  the  moment  the  pa- 
tient arrives  at  the  hosplUl.  the  doctor  and 
•taff  are  ready  to  swing  into  action. 

Just  as  every  second  counts  with  the  pa- 
Uent  being  sped  to  the  hosplUl,  so,  too,  does 
every  second  count  If  there  should  be  clog- 
ging of  the  tracheotomy  tube  that  certain 
patients — especially  small  ones— must  use  to 
breathe,   ordlnartly   a   nurse   has   to   cUnd 
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watch  full-time  to  check  that  the  tube  Is 
clear.  Now,  a  NASA  developed  breathing  sen- 
sor will  give  an  audible  or  visible  alarm 
within  ten  seconds  of  any  change  in  breath- 
ing. Thus,  a  nurse  can  be  In  another  room, 
attending  to  other  functions,  and  be  alerted 
by  the  alarm  In  time  to  take  Immediate 
corrective  action. 

Sometimes  Just  a  flick  of  an  eye  Is  all  a 
person  needs  to  call  for  help— or  get 
around — once  ag.iin,  because  of  our  space 
program. 

A  sight  switch  developed  to  give  astron.iuts 
the  equivalent  of  an  extra  pair  of  arms,  has 
been  adapted  for  use  by  paralytics.  If  you 
know  someone  who's  paralyzed,  then  you 
understand  how  frustrating  and  pride-shat- 
tering it  is  for  him  to  depend  on  others  for 
his  every  need.  The  sight  switch  give  him  a 
new  freedom.  With  it,  a  patient  can  activate 
a  call  bo.ird.  or  even  mftnlpulate  a  motor- 
driven  wheelchair,  with  only  the  movement 
of  eye. 

The  control  of  machinery  and  electronic 
devices  are  other  possible  applications  of  the 
sight  switch,  which  lead  to  greater  inde- 
pendence and  more  meaningful  occupation 
of  our  Nation's  handicapped. 

All  sorts  of  equipment  to  m.ike  commercial 
transmission  more  efficient  and  economical — 
and.  In  the  long  run,  more  pleasurable  lis- 
tening for  you — have  emerged  from  the  space 
program.  One  example  is  this  solid  state  os- 
cl'lator  for  FM  stereo  broadcasting,  which 
takes  up  but  a  tenth  of  the  sp.-ice  and  re- 
quires less  maintenance  and  power  than 
previous  equipment  that  does  the  same  job. 

Solar  cells  first  produced  for  the  Van- 
guard satellite  led  to  development  of  cells 
that  today  power  some  of  our  portable  ra- 
dios and  provide  emergency  call  systems  for 
motorists  stranded  on  highways. 

Space  research  has  also  led  to  more  sophis- 
ticated electronic  and  mechanical  com- 
ponents, including  a  development  that  one 
day  may  give  sight  to  the  blind. 

A  small  TV  camera  worn  on  the  forehead 
would  scan  the  blind  person's  surroundings 
and  reading  matter.  Then,  bypassing  the 
damaged  eyes,  it  would  transmit  the  image 
through  the  skin  and  skull  to  a  teflon-Insu- 
lated receiver  In  the  visual  cortex  of  the 
brain,  enabling  the  blind  to  "see." 

It's  probably  at  least  a  decade  off,  but  the 
hope  Is  that  the  camera  enn  be  miniaturized 
to  fit  into  an  eye  socket. 

Space  research  has  altered  the  shape  of 
things  to  come — literally  as  well  as  flgura- 
Uvely. 

NASA  engineers  engaged  In  solving  the  dif- 
ficult problems  of  operating  bearings  in  the 
vacuum  of  space  came  upon  a  basic  discovery 
with  widespread  Implications:  They  found 
that  bearings  should  have  hexagonal,  not 
cubic  structures,  and  learned  that  strength 
is  not  the  most  important  factor  where  lubri- 
cation problems  exist.  With  a  cubic  structured 
metal,  surfaces  weld  together  and  bearings 
fall.  A  hexagonal  metal  structure  Is  far  less 
likely  to  weld  or  explode  in  the  absence  of 
lubrication. 

One  alloy  of  cobalt  and  molybdenum— 
with  a  hexagonal  structure — shows  potential 
for  use  In  artificial  human  hip  joints  and  Is 
being  tested  for  compatibility  with  living 
tissue.  This  new  alloy  will  offer  more  free- 
dom of  movement  and  longer  life. 

Metal  producers,  bearing  manufacturers, 
designers  of  prosthetic  devices,  and  users  of 
hearings  are  being  kept  up  to  date  on  this 
work  through  the  NASA  technology  utiliza- 
tion program. 

Space  science  developments  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  variety  of  new  or  Improved  quality 
control  tests  for  Industry.  For  example,  a 
technique  developed  by  a  NASA  contractor 
involves  the  application  of  a  thin  coating 
of  commercially  available  liquid  crystal  solu- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  test  article.  When 
the  article  la  heated,  the  exact  locations  of 
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defects  are  shown  by  differences  in  tem- 
perature and  by  differences  in  color. 

Temperature  plays  a  big  part  In  testing.  A 
heat  sensor  was  developed  for  continuous 
monitoring  of  the  temperature  of  spacecraft 
heat  shields,  from  minus  250  to  plus 
5000.  Now  a  firm  Is  integrating  these  termo- 
couples  Into  Its  product  line  for  use  In  metal 
treating  and  high-temperature  reactive  en- 
vironments. 

Temperature  also  plays  an  important  role 
in  determining  the  quality  of  health  In  hu- 
man beings.  NASA  researchers  needed  a 
means  of  carefully  controlling  skin  blood 
temperature  without  interfering  with  move- 
ment. Water-cooled  space  underwear — In 
which,  by  the  way,  you'd  be  the  hit  of 
the  count  ry-club  locker  room — helps  them 
complete  the  study  of  effects  of  stress  on 
the  normal  heart,  a  step  to  understanding 
the  nature  of  strokes  and  cardiovascular 
disease. 

Astronaut  underwear  helps  us  in  medical 
exploration,  and  so,  too.  does  the  astronaut's 
space  helmet.  An  adaptation — the  respiratory 
ailment  helmet — helps  physiologists  conduct 
studies  on  the  proper  exercise  levels  for 
children  with  respiratory  ailments.  For  most 
youngsters,  the  helmet  adds  an  element  of 
fun  to  an  otherwise  unpleasant  diagnostic 
function. 

Mobility  has  been  a  prime  concern  of  the 
space  agency,  ever  since  landing  men  on 
the  moon  first  seemed  feasible.  The  lunar 
walker  was  designed  for  NASA  as  an  auto- 
mated instrument  carrier  for  unmanned 
lunar  exploration. 

Now  a  lunar  walker  has  been  adapted  to 
■give  mobility  to  people  who  cannot  walk. 
The  eight-legged  mechanism  Is  activated  by 
electronic  power  delivered  to  electric  drill 
motors  by  a  motorcycle  battery.  The  child 
using  It  steers  the  machine  by  a  control  stick, 
or  a  chin  cup  if  he  is  unable  to  use  bis 
hands. 

This  rather  ugly  device  offers  beautiful 
possibilities  for  a  fuller  life  for  the  handi- 
capped^-even  paraplegics — allowing  them  to 
get  places  on  their  own,  be  it  a  soft  beach,  a 
curb,  a  small  stairway  or  any  obstacle-cov- 
ered area  that  would  block  an  ordinary 
wheelchair. 

Better  diagnosis  has  been  made  possible 
through  space  research.  Digital  computers 
have  been  used  for  years  to  enhance  the 
clarity  of  pictures  televised  from  spacecraft. 
This  includes  thousands  of  photographs 
taken  near  or  on  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
and  a  series  made  by  mariner  IV  and  trans- 
mitted from  Mars  across  140  million  miles. 

Like  a  hi-fi  phonograph,  which  can  em- 
phasize treble  or  bass  to  the  listener's  pref- 
erence, the  computer  processes  the  photos 
so  as  to  bring  out  desired  details  that  were 
obscured  In  the  original. 

The  same  Ingenious  techniques  now  make 
medical  x-rays  more  revealing.  The  computer 
filter  processes  remove  Irrelevant  details  and 
enhance  those  that  Doctors  want  to  study, 
making  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  more 
explicit  and  accurate.  Note  the  difference  In 
these  x-ray  photographs  of  a  human  skull. 
First,  the  conventional  .  .  .  Then,  those  put 
through  a  digital  computer. 

NASA  Information,  searched  by  one  of  its 
six  regional  dissemination  centers,  has  led 
to  a  teaching  tool  that  enables  up  to  800 
students  to  participate  In  a  lesson,  although 
there  are  no  interconnecting  wires.  Tlie 
teacher  can  determine  how  each  student  an- 
swered, whether  the  whole  class  responded, 
and  the  proportion  of  right  answers. 

Many  new  companies  have  been  formed  to 
market  products  and  systems  that  are  out- 
growths of  the  space  program.  One  was  or- 
ganized to  market  the  electrocardiogram  sys- 
tem using  dry  spray-on  electrodes:  another, 
to  produce  and  market  diamond  impregnated 
grinding  wheels. 

Hystyle  resins  described  In  a  NASA  tech 
brief   drew   stUBclent   response    from   elec- 
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tronlcs  and  grinding  wheel  manufacturers, 
among  others,  for  a  firm  to  be  organized  to 
develop  and  sell  the  new  family  of  plastics. 
Tou'U  see  It  on  automobile  fenders  In  the 
near  future. 

Not  only  new  businesses,  but  whole  new 
Industries  have  arisen,  such  as  the  handling 
of  storage  of  very  low  temperature  gasses. 
Cryogenic  fluids  are  now  being  supplied  for 
truck  refrigeration  systems:  cryogenic  con- 
tainers make  it  more  economical  to  ship 
liquefied  methane  and  other  hydrocarbon 
fuels.  Cryongenlc  bulk  storage  of  liquid 
oxygen  has  contributed  to  Improved  steel 
production:  liquid  nitrogen  Is  being  used  as 
a  refrigerant  to  freeze  perishable  foods,  and 
other  liquefied  gasses  are  being  employed  for 
medical  use. 

Several  years  of  NASA  research  to  develop 
a  durable  coating  for  spacecraft  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  family  of  slUcate- 
based  inorganic  paints,  easily  applied — they 
don't  have  to  be  baked  on.  Just  sprayed — 
these  paints  have  withstood  scratching  at 
50,000  pounds  per  square  Inch  pressure; 
they  have  defied  the  corrosion  of  sulfuric 
acid,  and  have  been  subjected  to  4,000° 
flame  and  can  vrtthstand  It  better  than 
the  rugged  metals  on  which  they  have  been 
painted.  They  have  a  variety  of  applica- 
tions in  non-aerospace  fields — and  prod- 
ucts— oven  liners,  vacuum  cleaners,  fur- 
naces, generators,  truck  exhaust  systems  and 
Insulation,  to  name  Just  a  few.  Two  firms 
have  already  developed  their  own  formula- 
tions for  commercial  sale. 

The  variety  and  scope  of  developments 
created  for  our  benefit  by  the  space  program 
reach  staggering  proportions.  In  all  fields  of 
human  experience,  space  developments  have 
already  made  tremendous  strides  for  man- 
kind— giant  steps  on  earth,  which  lead  the 
way  to  better,  fuller,  happier  Uves  for  us  all. 

The  future  possibilities  are  as  boundless 
as  man's  Imagination  .  .  .  and  are  limited 
only  by  our  ability  to  Inter-communicate. 
The  business  press  of  America  stands  ready 
to  serve  both  as  catalyst  and  commiuiicat- 
ing  agent. 

Launched  by  a  vision  of  new  and  better 
worlds.  .  .  . 

Propelled  by  traditional  America  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  rise  to  mammoth  chal- 
lenges. America's  space  program  will  continue 
to  add  to  the  quality  of  your  life  and  mine, 
and  to  the  knowledge,  health  and  comfort  of 
the  entire  world. 

1970    SILVER    QtJUX    SCRIPT 

Nearly  five  hundred  years  ago,  a  man 
named  Christopher  Columbus  set  out  to  dis- 
cover new  worlds  with  three  ships  built  with 
finances  furnished  by  a  queen's  pawned 
Jewels.  As  simple  as  that. 

Things  are  not  quite  so  simple  now.  The 
year  of  two  manned  moonfllghts,  1969,  marks 
another  milestone  in  man's  continual  strug- 
gle to  conquer  his  environment.  1969  will 
always  be  remembered,  along  with  1492,  as 
the  oi>enlng  of  a  new  frontier  In  this  en- 
deavor. But  we  cannot  pick  out  a  single  inci- 
dent, or  a  single  man.  or  a  single  vision  to 
honor.  We  are  honoring  a  cooperative  under- 
taking of  the  two  most  powerful  and  for- 
ward-thinking comjjonents  of  our  nation.  We 
are  honoring  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  Its  tremendous  feat 
of  organization  of  human  and  material  re- 
sovirces  from  both  government  and  Industry. 

There  were  no  simple  answers  to  NASA's 
problem  of  how  to  get  to  the  moon.  No  one 
with  enough  Jewels  to  pawn  ...  no  one 
builder  for  the  ships  ...  no  one  man  to  lead 
the  expedition.  In  honoring  NASA,  we  must 
honor  all  the  men  and  women  behind  the 
deed  .  .  .  from  the  three  Chief  Executives 
of  our  nation  who  articulated  the  goals  and 
led  the  nation  forward,  to  each  workman 
who  helped  build  the  space  capsules.  We 
honor  the  government  which  fostered  the 
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program,   and    the   many   tndustrles   which 
helped  bring  It  Into  being. 

The  1970  Silver  Quill  Award  also  acknowl- 
edges the  Imagination  and  know-how  of  tak- 
ing the  discoveries  and  developments  of 
manned  space  flights  and  translating  them 
Into  down-to-earth  benefits  for  the  good  of 
Industry.  America,  and  all  mankind.  The 
utilization  of  space  technology  in  helping 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  life  Itself,  gave  us  our 
theme:  The  Lunar  Adventure:  Progress  for 
Mankind. 

For  the  first  time  In  Its  19  year  history, 
the  Silver  Quill  Is  being  given  to  an  orga- 
nization rather  th.-in  an  Individual.  Tht.s 
marks  perhaps  a  new  era  In  which  our  prob- 
lems, goals,  and  feats  are  so  gigantic  that 
they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  one  man  alone, 
or  even  a  small  group  of  men  The  true  hero 
of  our  time  Is  the  organization,  not  the  man. 
which  can  bring  together  the  hopes  and 
dreams,  the  talents  and  resource.*,  of  an  en- 
tire nation  for  the  greater  good. 

But  this  award,  going  to  an  organization, 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  an  orga- 
nization Is  made  up  of  individuals:  that  even 
with  all  the  technology  and  know-how  of 
thousands  behind  them.  It  took  unique  com- 
binations of  courage  and  skills  for  the  six 
astronauts  who  actually  manned  the  Apollo 
II  and  Apollo  13  moon-flights  to  accomplish 
the  given  objectives  They  symbolized  suc- 
o«M  for  all  who  stood  behind  them.  This 
award  goea  to  NASA,  not  as  an  arm  of  the 
government,  or  as  a  sep-irate  entity,  but  as 
the  representative  of  each  of  the  Individuals 
whose  courage,  knowledge,  and  leadership 
made  this  undertaking  possible. 

Captain  Charles  Conrad.  Jr.  Is  one  of  the 
brave  men  who  stand  at  the  forefront  of 
man's  quest  for  knowledge  of,  and  domi- 
nance over,  his  environment.  Captain  Con- 
rad commanded  the  Apollo  12  mission  last 
November,  becoming  the  third  man  to  set 
foot  on  the  moon. 

With  bis  permlaaton,  I  would  like  to  pass 
over  the  usual  listing  of  bis  many  achieve- 
ments and  give  you  the  flavor  of  the  man  by 
repeating  to  you  the  words  of  his  pilot  In 
the  Apollo  13  lunar  module.  Captain  Alan 
Bean,  who  said,  and  I  quote:  I  hope  that 
when  I'm  crew  commander  that  my  L£M 
pilot  baa  aa  much  confidence  In  me  as  I  had 
m  Pete.  I've  always  felt  that  he  was  the  best 
seat-of-the-panta,  stick-and-rudder  astro- 
naut In  our  entire  offlce.  Unquote. 

We  could  think  of  no  better  representative 
of  NASA's  achievements  and  we  are  proud 
to  have  Captain  Conrad  accept  the  Sliver 
QulU  Award  on  behaU  of  NASA. 

Captain  ...  It  U  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  present  the  1970  Silver  Quill  Award  on 
behalf  of  rhe  memt>ers  of  American  Business 
Press — to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  "for  distinguished  service  in 
opening  new  frontiers  and  translating  these 
discoveries  Into  benefits  for  all  mankind." 


WHY  WE  ARE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or    NIW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  pleased  to  include  the  following 
interesting  and  very  timely  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  News  of 
Newburg.  N.Y.,  on  Wednesday.  January 
7,  1970,  and  which  clearly  sets  forth  the 
reasons  why  the  Unit-ed  States  is  pres- 
ently engs«ed  in  Vietnam  and  sustains 
the  legality  of  our  position  there. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

Wmt  Wc°b*  in  Vietnam 

There  Is  a  tendency  for  some  of  u.s  to  forget 
why  we  do  certain  things  as  a  nation.  A  good 
Illustration  Is  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

On  Aug.  10.  1964,  for  instance,  the  Congress 
by  almost  unanimous  vote  In  both  houses, 
approved  a  resolution  which  stated,  among 
other  things: 

"Whereas  navnl  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Vietnam.  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  internatlon-il  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  navul 
ve'seU  lawfully  present  in  International 
waten>.  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  peace:  and 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  ngalnst  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom:  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way:  now.  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  de- 
termination of  the  President,  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression  .  . 

The  resolution,  which  conveys  virtually  all 
the  powers  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
provides  these  may  be  terminated  when  the 
President  "shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  International  conditions  created  by 
the  action  of  the  United  Nations  or  other- 
wise, except  that  It  may  be  terminated 
earlier  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress." 

There  are  those  In  America  today  who  try 
to  argue  we  are  fighting  an  "Illegal"  war  In 
Vietnam.  They  also  try  to  argue  that  there 
la  no  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam,  but 
only  American  aggression,  as  the  Communist 
claim. 

These  critics.  In  addition  to  giving  aid  and 
credibility  to  an  enemy  which  has  warred 
openly  on  Americans  and  the  United  Nations 
ever  since  the  June.  I960.  Invasion  of  South 
Korea,  have  been  successful  In  so  obscuring 
the  Issues  that  many  Americans  today  suffer 
from  a  weakening  of  their  resolve  to  aid 
the  victim  of  aggression  and  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression. 

There  Is  an  easy  way  for  the  critics  to  sup- 
port their  arguments.  That  la  to  go  to  Con- 
gress, the  ultimate  power  which  legalized  and 
financed  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 
There  these  critics  can  seek  the  concturent 
resolution  which  would  terminate  the 
powers  conferred  under  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
action. 

There  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  result. 
Everything  would  be  clarlfled.  If  the  Tonkin 
resolution  Is  terminated.  America  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  as  the 
critics  (Including  Senator  Goodell  of  New 
York)  demand. 

If  the  concurrent  resolution  falls,  these 
dissidents  would  have  to  decide  whether 
they  wUl  support  their  own  country  In  an 
Issue  obviously  authorized  and  supported  by 
due  process. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  no  reason  to  question 
the  legality  of  our  national  effort  in  Vietnam, 
nor  the  offldal,  formal  recognition  of  Com- 
munist aggression  In  that  unhappy  land. 
The  record  Is  clear. 
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A   VOTE  FOR  YOUTH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
recently  my  privilege  to  appear  before 
the  delegates  of  the  Illinois  constitu- 
tional convention  to  urge  that  they  adopt 
an  18-ycar-old  vote  clause  in  the  new 
Illinois  State  constitution. 

This  subject  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  is  also 
before  our  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees. 

The  Southwest  Graphic  of  Lemont. 
ni..  in  its  Wednesday.  February  18  edi- 
tion carried  a  spirited  editorial  commen- 
tary directed  to  delegates  of  the  Illinois 
constitutional  convention  urging  the  18- 
year-old  vote  clause  and  in  view  of  the 
public  interest,  I  feel  this  editorial  de- 
serves special  attention  and  therefore 
Insert  it  into  the  Record: 

A  Von  roa  Youth 
One  of  the  many  proposals  presented  to 
the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  Is  the 
lowering  of  the  voting  age  In  Illinois.  In  many 
respecu  it  would  seem  this  position  should 
be  high  on  the  priority  list  for  consideration 
by  the  delegates. 

The  Increasing  dissatisfaction  of  our  youth 
with  the  politics  of  their  elders  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  more  than  Just  a  few  malcontents 
flexing  their  muscles.  A  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  the  "establishment"  has,  and  Is, 
attracting  many  of  our  youngsters  who  we 
would  have  referred  to  In  the  past  as  "nor- 
mal students."  What  has  occurred  Is  a  real- 
ization by  our  youth  that  they  are  not  being 
dealt  with  rationally. 

To  say  those  under  31  years  of  age  must 
pay  taxes,  die  for  their  country  and  In  many 
Instances  submit  to  adult  law  In  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  and  then  deny  them  the 
right  to  vote  Is  unfair. 

Today's  young  people  enjoy  more  freedom, 
better  education  and  more  luxury  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history.  This  apparent  en- 
richment of  their  being  has  not  kept  pace 
with  their  responsibility  In  forming  their 
destinies.  Despite  their  greater  knowledge, 
or  because  of  It,  some  have  shown  irrespon- 
sibility m  their  actions  while  many  others 
have  displayed  remarkable  Insight  and  un- 
derstanding of  today's  problems. 

That  our  country  should  not  accept,  and 
benefit  by,  the  new  thinking  of  our  youth  Is 
a  social  and  political  problem  we  can  no 
longer    afford    to   Ignore. 

A  lowering  of  the  voting  age  should  be 
written  into  the  proposed  new  Illinois  con- 
stitution. Those  18  years  of  age.  or  perhaps 
19  years  old,  should  have  a  voice  In  deter- 
mining the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound. 
The  youth  of  our  state,  and  the  country,  are 
sophisticated  enough  to  tinderstand  the 
needs  of  our  land.  Perhaps  they  know  or  can 
find  the  answers  to  many  of  the  problems 
with  which  the  current  voting  populace  have 
been  unable  to  cope  with  on  an  acceptable 
level. 

The  many  complex  Issues  facing  our  state 
as  a  whole  must  be  met  with  fresh  and  In- 
novative solutions.  Taxation,  education,  en- 
vironmental control,  pollution  and  local 
government  has  a  great  need  for  the  new 
approach. 

Our  government  was  founded  with  the 
Idea  that  man  needed  to  govern  himself  with 
fairness  and  equality  for  all.  It  is  time  we 
reaffirmed  this  Ideal  and  looked  to  new  borl- 
Bons  In  seeking  out  that  which  Is  the  best 
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for  all  our  citizens.  Youth  Is  the  answer 
and  with  guidance,  support  and  confidence 
they  will  rise  to  the  occasion  with  a  vigor 
long  dormant  In  our  government. 

We  urge  the  Constitutional  Convention  to 
follow  in  the  fooUtepe  of  our  founding  fa- 
thers. Bold  concepU  are  needed  to  realize 
bold  ambitious.  Our  country  Is  not  old;  our 
state  Is  not  old;  owe  thinking  must  be  re- 
aligned to  fulfill  the  dream  of  ever  greater 
things.  Our  thinking  must  accept  our  youth 
and  their  dream. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  TIMBER  CON- 
SERVATION AND  MANAGEMENT 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  proposed  National  Forest  Tim- 
ber C(«servation  and  Management  Act 
(HJl.  12025)  has  been  scheduled  for 
consideration  by  the  House. 

As  a  conscientious  supix>rter  of  the 
multiple-use  concept  of  forest  manage- 
ment, I  feel  that  the  proposed  act  is  not 
In  the  public  interest,  since  it  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  setting  a  policy  that 
Federal  forest  lands  shall  be  managed 
solely  for  commercial  timber  production. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  do  not  stand 
alone  in  my  objections  to  the  proposed 
act.  Many  concerned  and  thoughtful  citi- 
zens from  all  sections  of  the  country 
share  my  view,  including  persons  from 
the  timber-producing  Pacific  Northwest. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware  of 
the  views  of  several  respected  publica- 
tions on  this  matter,  I  Include  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  editorials  carried  by  the  Portland 
Oregonian;  the  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Reglster- 
Ouard:  the  Medford.  Oreg.,  Mail-Trib- 
une; tlie  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Morning  Trib- 
tme;  and  the  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Post-Dis- 
patch, as  well  as  the  text  of  an  article  on 
the  same  subject  by  Michael  Frome, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1970  issue 
of  Field  li  Stream: 
[From  the  Portland  Oregonian,  Feb.  6,  1970] 

FoRxsT  BiTDorr  Shortcbamoes  Public 
Recreation  Programs 

(By  Herbert  Lundy) 

One  trouble  with  national  priorities  is 
that  they  keep  stumbling  over  each  other's 
feet.  President  Nixon  proposes  to  double 
the  housing  for  Americans  In  the  next  dec- 
ade. He  also  proposes  to  preserve  and  restore 
the  environment  and  provide  opportunities 
of  outdoor   recreation   for   all   comers. 

So  we  get  a  fiscal  1971  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  which  places  major  emphasis 
on  timber  production  but  seems  to  give  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  to  over-all  resources 
development— campgrounds,  wild  rivers,  pol- 
lution control,  recreation,  scenic  and  wilder- 
ness areas,  ski  slopes,  wildlife  habitat  Im- 
provement; these  and  other  resource  usea 
aside  from  cutting  trees  for  wood  products. 

The  public  pressures  are  In  the  recrea- 
tion category  and  Forest  Service  manage- 
ment people  are  keenly  aware,  and  respon- 
sive to.  these  popular  requirements.  The 
policy  of  "multiple  use"  of  public  lands  Is 
meaningless  if  timber  production  Is  to 
dominate  forest  management.  Some  fig- 
ures are  Illustrative: 

For  Region  8  of  the  Forest  Service — an 
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empire  of  federal  tlmberlands  spread  over 
one -fourth  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  State  of  Washington — Congress 
appropriated  for  the  1970  fiscal  year  $28.3 
million  for  management  and  $44.6  million  for 
roads. 

The  fiscal  1971  budget  just  submitted  to 
Congress,  as  near  as  can  be  figured,  proposes 
$31.7  million  for  management  and  up  to  $60 
million  for  roads.  The  Increases  of  $3.4  mil- 
lion and  almost  $7  million,  however,  are  all 
in  categories  of  timber  production.  In  the 
words  of  Regional  Forester  Charles  A.  Con- 
naughton,  who  Is  concerned  about  It,  this 
leaves  the  management  of  resources  for  pub- 
lic use  "In  status  quo"  while  providing  a 
"pretty  favorable"  prospect  for  timber 
marketing. 

Although  this  kind  of  unbalanced  treat- 
ment of  the  national  forests  could  only  lead 
to  more  public  protest  by  organized  outdoor 
groups  and  the  hiking,  camping,  fishing, 
hunting,  skiing,  rock-gathering  public  gen- 
erally. It  would  be  good  business  for  the  fed- 
eral treasury. 

The  federal  forests  In  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington earned  $172  million  In  the  past  fiscal 
year — $123  million  In  Oregon  and  $50  million 
In  Washington.  It  was  with  the  goal  of  plow- 
ing more  of  these  earnings  back  Into  Inten- 
sified forest  production  management  that 
the  National  Timber  Supply  bill  sponsored  by 
lumber  Interests  was  Introduced  last  session. 

Conservationists  and  the  Forest  Service  It- 
self objected  to  the  single -purpose  nat\u-e 
of  the  original  bill.  It  has  now  been  modified 
to  some  extent  and  renamed.  A  provision  re- 
quiring expenditure  of  forest  earnings  In  the 
region  in  which  they  were  earned  was  elim- 
inated. A  section  earmarking  the  funds  for 
timber  production  only  was  also  removed. 
But  the  bill  Is  still  timber  oriented.  For  ex- 
ample, forest  funds  could  be  used  for  thin- 
ning young  forests,  but  not  for  campgroimds. 
Forest  earnings  would  still  be  earmarked  for 
forest  management,  although  subject  to  con- 
gressional appropriation.  The  earmarked 
funds  would  be  65  per  cent  of  forest  earn- 
ings, leaving  the  present  26  per  cent  for 
counties  and  10  per  cent  for  roads. 

A  House  vote  on  the  bill  was  postponed 
Thursday  as  conservationists  intensified  their 
lobbying  In  Washington  against  It. 

The  proposed  Forest  Management  act,  it  Is 
estimated  by  Regional  Forester  Connaughton, 
would  permit  an  Immediate  Increase  In  tim- 
ber harvesting  ta  Region  6  of  about  one- 
third,  without  harming  sustained  yield.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  a  40  per  cent  in- 
crease In  yield  by  commercial  thinning  and 
by  addlUonal  salvage.  Intensified  manage- 
ment practices  would  Include  seeding  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  brushlands  to  start  new 
forests  and  Increasing  future  yield  by  pre- 
commerclal  thinning.  Much  greater  produc- 
tion may  also  result  from  research  projects 
which   Include   Irrigation   and   fertlllEatlon. 

But  Forest  Service  management  already  Is 
being  bombarded  by  conservationists,  envi- 
ronmentalists, preservationists  and  assorted 
reasonable  and  luireasonable  protesters. 
Their  theme  in  most  cases  Is  that  the  Forest 
Service  Is  antl-publlc  and  pro-timber  cut- 
ting. We  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  whole 
truth.  But  the  forest  managers  have  to  "go 
through  channels"  to  reach  the  policy  makers 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  these  channels  are 
easy  to  dam. 

Whether  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
Congress  continue  to  operate  under  the  pres- 
ent budget  system  or  adopt  the  proposed  new 
intensified  management  act,  more  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  regional  foresters 
who  are  facing  the  guns  of  public  demand 
for  recreational  opportunities.  Western  mem- 
bers of  Congress  need  to  become  activists  on 
the  budgetary  front  to  make  certain  that  the 
foresters  are  given  the  tools  to  fufill  the  na- 
tional policy — proclaimed  by  law — of  multi- 
ple use  of  public  resources. 
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[From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Beglster-Ouard, 
Jan.  31,  1970] 

TlUBEK   Act   Too   IMPOETANT  TO   RtTSR 

What  this  coimtry  needs  la  a  good  tUnb« 
supply  and  conservation  law. 

An  act  so  titled  wUl  be  debated  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  Tuesday.  It  prob- 
ably will  be  voted  on  after  just  two  hours  of 
pro  and  con  discussions  and  amending  pro- 
cedures. 

That's  a  regrettable  prospect,  considering 
all  that  Is  at  stake.  True,  the  bill  has  been 
argued  at  length  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Its  subcommittee  on 
forests.  True,  It  has  been  analyzed,  both  ap- 
provingly and  disapprovingly,  In  numerous 
publications  since  those  hearings  were  con- 
cluded last  spring.  However,  proponents  and 
opponents  of  H.  R.  12025  remain  poles  apart. 

Those  who  read  the  bill  with  thoughts  of 
Improving  fcwestry  practices  and  promoting 
better  utilization  of  this  nation's  timber 
croplands  can  easily  conclude  that  it  would 
serve  several  Important  progressive  purposes. 
It  would  provide  the  Forest  Service  with  a 
better  system  of  ftmding  for  reforestation, 
for  the  building  of  access  roads  into  areas 
where  overripe  timber  should  be  harvested 
and  for  development  of  modern  "high  yield" 
timber  production  techniques.  It  would  also. 
In  the  eyes  of  these  efficiency  favorers,  stress 
adequate  safeguarding  against  irrational  ex- 
ploitation of  federally  owned  forests  by  Its 
reference  to  provisions  of  the  Multiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  conservationists 
earnestly  dispute  the  wisdom  of  H.R.  12025 
m  Its  present  form.  Rep.  Charles  M.  Teague 
(R-Callf.),  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  filed  a  staunch  dissent  In  No- 
vember when  the  bill  was  given  that  com- 
mittee's "do  pass"  recommendatlcn.  He 
argued  that  "the  evidence  spread  upon  the 
public  record  Is  woefully  deficient."  He  said 
that  the  bill  would  not  assure  that  the 
Forest  Service  would  gain  Increased  capa- 
bility "to  better  fulfiU  its  statutorUy  Im- 
posed missions,"  Including  those  of  protect- 
ing watersheds,  wildlife  habitat  and  public 
recreation  opportunities.  Rep.  Teague  con- 
tended the  bill  was  bom  In  a  pajiic  situation 
early  last  year  when  there  was  a  national 
hue  and  cry  about  a  timber  sh(H-tage  and 
resulting  high  lumber  and  plywood  prices. 
He  also  endorsed  complaints  of  organizations 
such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  stating:  "There  is  no 
assurance  that  extensive  logging  operations 
will  not  be  conducted  on  de  facto  wilderness 
areas  .  .  ." 

Evidence  is  strong  that  our  nation  faces  a 
critical  housing  shortage.  Accordingly,  It 
must  move  to  make  more  mtelllgent  utiliza- 
tion of  Its  fc»«et  resources  and  not  permit 
trees  which  should  be  harvested  to  rot  in 
the  woods  or  delay  needed  reforestation  proj- 
ects and  promising  experiments  In  silvicul- 
ture. Timber  supply  and  demand  effects  oc- 
curring In  feast-or-famine  sequences  must  be 
more  sensibly  controlled,  for  the  economic 
benefit  of  such  major  producing  regions  as 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  for  rational 
steadying  of  national  construction  costs. 

However,  as  these  goals  are  Implemented, 
Congress  must  also  give  farsighted  considera- 
tion to  conservationists'  fears.  Although 
some  14  million  acres  of  public  land  had  al- 
ready been  designated  for  wilderness  use,  fu- 
ture generations  may  need  additional  wil- 
derness and./or  semi- wilderness  areas.  Cer- 
tainly care  must  be  exercised  to  protect 
watersheds.  wUdUfe  and  forage  areas  for 
range  animals. 

Simple  logic  argues  that  a  good  timber 
supply  and  conservation  law  can  be  best  as- 
sured if  it  is  develc^ed  with  due  regard  for 
all  important  ramlficatlcms.  Accordingly,  the 
House  would  be  wise  to  debate  HJl.  12025 
aa.  Tuesday  and  then  return  it  to  committee 
for  reappraisal  in  context  with  all  suggested 
amendments. 
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irrom  ths  MMUord  (Oreg.)  llaU-TrU>une. 

Jaa.  19.  1070] 

Tux  HicH-TxKU>  FoBXST  la  UNPmovxN 

ClUfled  EMternera.  looking  at  some  of  tbe 
glossy  advertising  put  out  by  Georgia  Pacific, 
Crowu  ZellerbACh.  Weyerhaeuser,  and  some 
of  the  other  corporate  giants  of  the  forest 
products  Industry,  must  have  a  strange  Idea 
of  what  a  tree  farm  looks  like. 

Thes*  ads  make  a  huge  clear-cut  look  so 
pretty  (all  dressed  up  with  various  forms  of 
wlldllle  and  Instant  new  trees  springing  to 
Ufe) ,  that  one  almost  pauts  to  visit  one. 

Those  of  us  who  Uve  In  logging  country 
know  better.  We  know  that  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry  la  essential  to  oiu'  economy. 
But  we  no  longer  believe  the  He  that  a  clear- 
cut  Is  a  thing  of  beauty. 

We  know  that  a  clear-cut — depending  on 
the  amount  of  after-treatment  ^l-en  It — 
can  be  a  Jungle  of  slash,  of  Jumbled  limbs 
and  punky  logs,  of  Cat-trails  and  skld-mnrfcs, 
of  streams  clogged  with  debris  and  opened  to 
the  burning  sun  that  deitroys  the  fishery,  of 
erosion  and  desolation. 

It  has  long  been  our  belief  that.  If  and 
when  the  readers  of  those  glossy  green  ads 
ever  get  a  chance  to  see  the  real  thing,  there 
wlU  be  a  kick-back  of  public  re.ictlon  on  the 
giant  lumber  firms  that  will  make  their 
heads  swim. 

Weyerhaeuser  not  only  boasts  about  Its 
pretty  clear-cuu.  It  also  brags  about  some- 
thing It  calls  a  "hlgh->-leld  forest." 

In  promotional  pieces  mailed  to  news 
media  (and  presumably  to  lu  trusting  stock- 
holders), the  big  company  Is  telling  a  story 
that  may  or  may  not  be  true — and  one  that 
has  yet  to  be  proven  either  way. 

A  high-yield  forest,  Weyerhaeuser  says.  Is 
one  in  which  proper  sllvlcultural  practices — 
Including  fire  protection,  reforestation,  prun- 
ing, thinning,  fertilizing,  genetic  Improve- 
ment, reduced  harvest  rotation  time.  Irriga- 
tion, and  other  m.tnagement  techniques  in- 
cluding the  use  of  computers — will  Increase 
long-term  productivity  by  as  much  as  one- 
third.  No  one  knows  for  sure  whether  or  not 
this  can  l>e  done. 

Weyerhaeuser  is  very,  very  persuasive.  But 
not  everyone  Is  p>ersuaded — and  among  them 
mr»  some  extremely  savvy  foresters. 

If  lu  gamble — and  It  U  Just  that,  a  mas- 
sive gamble — pays  off.  Weyerhaeuser's  stock- 
holders will  be  happy.  If  it  doesn  t,  Weyer- 
baeuser  could  be  in  trouble. 

As  a  private  corporation,  the  firm  Is  en- 
titled to  gamble.  But  public  land  maaa^ers, 
who  are  under  Increasing  prjasatn*^  to  take 
the  same  kind  of  chancei 
foresU.  are  dealing  with  pu>ti;c  property. 

That  Is  GO*  fMaoa  why  a  pn>po6ed  law  en- 
titled the  Natlonal-*a*utXimber  Conaerva- 
tlon  and  ManacinMlX.JlBlshould  be  viewed 
with  the  deepest  si^stclpn  by  one  who  cares 
about  the  integrity  orHne  National  Forest. — 
E.A. 

irrotn  the  LewUton  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
une, May  22.  1»6»1 

POTKNTIAIXT   MiSCHIKTOVB  LZCXSLATION 

Identical  Mils  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  and  Senate  which  would  direct  the 
Poreet  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  subetaatlally  Increase  the  timber 
yields  on  federal  commercial  foreet  lands. 

The  "Natiotial  TUnber  Supply  Act  of  1969." 
M  It  la  called,  ostensibly  is  Intended  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  lumber  for  housing,  ee- 
peclally  for  loir-oost  housing  and  to  make  all 
the  federal  foreet  lands  more  productive  of 
wood.  At  first  glance  the  bills  intent  aeetna 
good;  It  la  the  sort  of  measure  that  an  area 
tike  thla.  which  depends  largely  on  timber 
for  ita  eooBomlo  health,  oould  be  expected 
to  support.  It  haa  the  enthoslasUc  hacking 
of  the  lumber  Industry,  wttoee  spokesmen 
are  saytng  they  hope  to  driTa  the  bill  to 
paaaaca  by  July  1,  and  tt  baa  anoounterad 
only  scattered  opposition. 

That  la  the  trouble.  There  Is  a  very  good 
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chance  that  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act 
of  1969  will  be  rushed  through  Congrees 
without  the  consideration  It  deserves  and 
pass  Into  law  before  its  defects  have  been 
publicized  and  discussed.  This  Is  a  poten- 
tially mischievous  piece  of  legislation  which, 
if  wrongly  utilized,  could  e.xpoeo  the  federal 
forests  to  the  greatest  rape  since  the  days 
of  the  timber  buccaneers. 

The  bill  would  set  up  a  fund,  to  be  used 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  to  Improve  timber  pro- 
duction on  federal  lands  by  reseedlng.  thin- 
ning, and  fertilizing,  and  to  facilitate  the 
timber  han-est  by  building  logging  roads. 
There  Is  nothing  much  wrong  with  that. 
But  the  bill  also  directs  the  federal  agencies 
to  mnnitge  these  lands  ft)r  the  production 
of  timber  exclusively,  as  though  there  were 
no  other  legitimate  uses  for  them. 

Some  conservationists  fear  that  If  the  bill 
becomes  law  there  will  b*  virtually  no  chance 
of  ever  adding  more  forests  to  the  wilderness 
system  or  the  national  park  system,  or  of 
putting  presently  imclasslfled  forest  lands  to 
any  use  that  .night  Interfere  with  maximum 
exploitation  of  the  timber.  As  the  bill  is 
written.  It  could  force  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Forest  Service  to  In- 
crease the  allowable  cvit.  In  some  cases  with- 
out renard  for  such  other  considerations  as 
watershed  protecting,  erosion  prevention  and 
the  preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 
In  Its  present  form  the  bill  would  take 
away  from  the  federal  agencies  the  power  to 
manage  foreet  lands  tor  the  benefit  of  all 
users  and  require  that  they  be  managed  for 
timber  production  an<t  and  for  other  uses 
only  when  they  do  not  Interfere  with  that. 
It  thus  represents  the  very  opposite  of  multi- 
ple use,  a  concept  to  which  the  lumber  In- 
dustry has  expressed  consistent  devotion. 

The  Impact  of  the  bill  on  the  management 
of  the  federal  forest  lands  needs  to  be  more 
thoroughly  analyzed.  So  does  the  argument 
that  the  bill  would  increase  the  supply  of 
lumber  for  home  building.  That  claim  Is  not 
entirely  convincing,  since  the  real  obstacle 
to  home  building  seems  to  be  not  so  much 
a  shortage  of  lumt>er  as  a  shortage  of  credit. 
There  Is  no  certainty  that  a  drastic  increase 
In  the  allowable  harvest  ot  tlmlter  would 
bring  lumljer  prices  down,  and  no  certainty 
that  the  additional  lumber  would  go  Into 
low-coet  housing. 

The  bill's  chief  defect,  however,  U  Ita 
failure  to  recognize  that  the  public  lands. 
Including  the  forests,  belong  to  all  of  the 
people  and  not  only  to  the  loggers.  In  lU 
present  form  It  would  reverse  some  60  years 
of  forest  conservation  policy  by  denying  the 
legitimacy  of  any  use  Incompatible  with  the 
harvesting  of  tlmt)er.  The  Lewlston  region, 
which  depends  upon  Its  forests  for  many 
things  besides  logs,  should  be  particularly 
wary  of  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act  of 
1969  as  It  Is  written  now. — L.  H. 

I  From   the  St.   Loula    (Mo.)    Poet-Dispatch, 
Dec.  14.  1969] 

RaXDIMa    OtTB    FOXXSTS 

A  timber  raid  oo  the  national  forests  Is 
being  promoted  in  Congress  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Sparkman  of  Alabama. 
An  unusual  opportunity  for  It.  which  the 
limiber  industry  evidently  considers  golden, 
has  coma  about  becauaa  of  the  houalng 
shortage.  The  rationale  under  which  the  raid 
Is  cloAkad  la  that  the  hoiislng  shortage  Is 
caused  by  short  supply  and  rlalng  prlcaa  in 
lumber,  both  of  which  can  ba  oorractad  by 
iacreaaing  the  natlonal-foreat  cut. 

In  fact  the  housing  shortage  la  dua  to  high 
credit  ratea  rather  Uian  to  high  lumber 
prioaa;  and  anyhow,  lumber  prlcaa  are  down 
a^aln.  Tb*  alleged  ahortage  of  lumber  la  ao 
far  from  existing  that  tba  industry  la  in- 
creasing export  of  lU  surplus,  to  tb*  tua* 
at  aooQ*  4.000.000.000  board  feet  thla  year. 
double  the  rate  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The    Sparkman    bill    and    a    companion 
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measure  in  the  House,  botb  of  which  are 
pending  in  the  Agriculture  committees,  are 
damaging  to  every  relevant  aspect  of  con- 
servation. 

Determination  of  the  amount  to  cut  would 
be  removed  from  the  professional  Judgment 
of  the  Forest  Ser\'lce  and  directed  by  arbi- 
trary act  of  Congress.  Cutting  which  the 
Forest  Service  has  planned  to  space  out  over 
the  next  60  to  100  years  would  be  concen- 
trated In  the  next  15.  Areas  disturbed  would 
be  doubled  to  quadrupled,  with  consequent 
adverse  etfecls  on  control  of  erosion  and 
fioods,  and  on  protecUon  of  habitat  for  wild- 
life and  fish.  As  much  as  00  per  cent  of  tliA 
national  forests  vrould  be  wUncrable,  or  all 
that  has  not  been  sppclftcally  reserved  for 
recreation  and  other  Kon-commerclal  values. 

If  the  lumber  IndusUy— and  Congress- 
want  to  Uicrea*e  the  timber  supply,  means 
which  would  not  do  violence  to  the  national 
forests  are  ready  to  hand.  To  note  Just  one 
example,  the  law  restricting  Alaskan  shipping 
to  the  United  States  mainland  to  U.S.  vessels 
should  be  repealed;  It  prices  Alaskan  lumber 
and  plywood  out  of  the  American  market  and 
forfeits  it  to  Japan,  which  Is  hauling  It  lu 
Japanese  ships.  Raiding  the  naUonal  foresu 
is  not  the  answer. 

IFr^iii  Field  .V  Stream  Mugttziue,  March  1970| 
Wantxo:  a  PaocRAM  roa  Oua  Trees 
(By  Michael  Prome) 
This  country  Is  In  desperate  need  of  a  valid 
long-range  national  forest  plan.  I  don't 
mean  simply  a  plan  for  the  national  foresU. 
although  they  must  figure  prominently,  but 
for  all  our  woodlands — public  and  private, 
m  large  and  small  holdings.  In  urban  subur- 
ban, farm,  plantation  and  wild  settings. 
The  prolonged  failure  to  protect  and  enhance 
these  forests  on  a  comprehensive  basis  has 
contributed  directly  to  the  environmental 
crlals  we  face  today.  But  If  we  dare  to  act 
boldly  and  on  a  broad  front,  the  foresu  will 
make  America  more  livable,  and  truly  more 
prosperous,  for  generatloiis  to  come. 

Forests  even  now  cover  an  estimated  one- 
third  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  more  of  them. 
As  sources  of  raw  material,  they  play  a  part 
In  raising  the  physical  standards  of  American 
life.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
serve sou  and  water;  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  denuded  slopes  of  the  Middle  East, 
once  tree  covered  but  now  reduced  to  poor 
mineral  soils  and  sparse  scrub  vegetation, 
as  a  living  reminder.  Forests  serve  as  barriers 
to  hot  polluted  air  and  restore  the  atmos- 
phere with  volumes  of  oxygenated  air.  In 
urban  areas,  they  reduce  harsh  sounds  and 
the  eHecU  of  solar  radiation,  and  limit  the 
movement  of  wind,  dust,  and  snow.  As  the 
environment  for  the  highest  type  of  recrea- 
tional and  aesthetic  enjoyment,  they  are 
tMBiitlil  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
mlUlona. 

Sportsmen  are  famlUar  with  tbe  values  of 
foresU  for  fish  and  game.  The  national  for- 
esu are  particularly  significant  In  this  re- 
spect. They  were  conceived  and  created  In 
order  to  end  the  waste  of  America's  woods 
and  other  resources;  aome  were  established 
largely  because  they  could  serve  as  game 
t«fugea.  NaUonal  foresU  today  are  said  to 
account  for  30  percent  of  the  nation's  an- 
nual big-game  harvest,  including  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  elk,  bighorn  sheep,  and  mountain 
goaU;  nearly  60  percent  of  mule  deer;  and 
mor«  than  35  percent  of  b«ar  and  blacktail 
de«r.  They  embrace  80,000  mllea  of  fishing 
Btraams,  40.000  lakes,  tbe  habitat  of  mll- 
UoDs  of  small-game  animals,  upland  game 
birds,  waterfowl  and  song  birds,  as  well  as 
more  than  twenty-five  rare  and  endangered 
spedea. 

Therefore,  I  suppoaa.  sportsmen,  as  well 
aa  other  eltiaan  oooaarvatlonlsta,  should  be 
graUful  to  the  old  dlebards  of  the  timber 
industry  for  forcing  the  issue  of  foreet  man- 
agement and  protection  before  the  public. 
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The  dlehards  demand  that  providing  logs 
must  be  the  primary  role  of  public  and  pri- 
vate forests  alike.  They  fought  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960,  which  de- 
clares the  purposes  of  the  national  foreste 
to  be  enhancement  of  recreation,  soil,  range, 
timber,  watershed.  wlldlUe,  fishing,  and 
mining.  They  fought  the  Wilderness  Law  of 
1964  and  establishment  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
Uonal Park.  They  objected  bltteriy  to  such 
"noneconomlc  set-asldes"  In  behalf  of  the 
people  as  the  National  Scenic  and  Wild  Riv- 
ers Act  and  the  National  Scenic  Trails  Act. 

The  passiLge  of  these  laws  might  have  been 
the  signal  to  the  dlehards  to  review  their  own 
archaic  position  In  the  light  of  changing 
times  and  to  quit  trying  to  exercise  the  whip 
hand  over  the  national  foresU  through  tim- 
ber country  Congressmen.  Instead,  they 
chose  last  year  to  strike  back  with  venge- 
ance. They  endeavored  to  perpetrate  a  hoax 
called  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act 
which  subsequently  blossomed  and  is  still 
pending  with  the  more  presumptuous  title 
of  "National  Forest  Timber  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of   1969." 

My  purpose  Is  not  to  dwell  on  this  bad 
loke.  or  on  the  gulllblUty  of  those  Con- 
gressmen who  allowed  their  names  to  be 
used  as  sponsors.  The  original  bill  was  a 
mmsy,  raw  attempt  to  play  upon  the  hous- 
inn  shortage  and  high  lumber  prices  In  order 
tTdestroy  multiple  use  In  the  national  for- 
ests It  would  have  opened  the  way  for  an 
immediate  increase  in  timber  cutting—al- 
though the  "allowable  cut"  is  already  being 
exceeded  In  a  number  of  naUonal  foresU.  The 
bill  was  toned  down  before  being  adopted  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  but  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  the  primacy  of  logging. 
It  is  still  fundamentally  wrong.  The  provi- 
sion for  a  timber  improvement  fund,  to  be 
created  by  the  deposit  of  receipts  from  tim- 
ber sales,  might  contribute  to  needed  tree 
Planting  and  thinning,  but  without  provid- 
ing increased  funds  for  other  uses  it  would 
only  worsen  the  existing  Imbalance. 

Private  foresu  today  are  being  overcut  to 
reach  the  high-priced  markets  and  bigger 
orofiU.  Some  of  those  who  weep  over  the  un- 
housed ooor  in  the  American  ghettos  have 
been  enjoying  the  returns  from  the  uncon- 
trolled and  very  substantial  export  of  logs 
to  Japan.  Simply  stated,  having  cut  most 
of  their  own  holdings,  they  now  seek  to  con- 
tinue the  wave  of  liquidation  of  old  growth 
timber  In  the  publicly  owned  forests. 

I  don't  think  they  can  get  away  with  It. 
The  plot  U  too  raw  and  rapacious.  'Ha 
man  tells  you  that  a  drastic  Increase  in  the 
allowable  cut  Is  cheap,  easy  and  s^e.  dis- 
trust that  man,"  as  the  Medford  (Oregon) 
MaU  Tribune  editorialized.  "He  U  more  con- 
cerned with  his  meal  ticket  today  than  with 
hU  children's  meal  ticket  tomorrow."  Don  t 
Let  the  Loggers  Raid  NaUonal  PoreeU. 
warned  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  And  from  the 
spunky  Elko  (Nevada)  Independent:  "Money 
and  personnel  used  for  range  improvement 
recreational  development  and  other  multiple 
usee  would  have  to  be  diverted  to  the  tUn- 
Ijerlng  operations.  We  here  In  the  non-tim- 
ber producing  areas  of  the  naUonal  foresU 
would  suffer  severe  cuU  In  money  and  per- 
sonnel needed  for  development  of  our  forest 
uses." 

What  concerns  me  most  Is  that  we  lack 
national  goals  and  leadership  In  deaUng 
with  the  forested  one-third  of  the  country; 
yet  we  cannot  Ignore  or  long  afford  the  con- 
tinuation of  wanton,  wasteful  land  abuse, 
and  the  disregard  of  land  values  other  than 
timber. 

According  to  Bernard  Orell,  vice  president 
of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Company,  nearly  10,000 
professional  foresters  are  involved  In  Indus- 
trial fore«t  nutnagemant.  He  considers  tbls 
to  be  "an  uaparalleled  achievement  In  re- 
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source  conservation."  Possibly  so.  Weyer- 
haeuser and  other  large  firms  employ  special- 
IsU  In  forest  oathology,  wildlife  biology,  en- 
tomology, silviculture,  and  forest  soils,  which 
is  to  the  good.  But  how  much  do  foresters 
really  know  and  understand  of  the  environ- 
mental world? 

"Some  at  least  have  failed  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  their  environmental  re- 
sponslbUltles."  concedes  one  of  their  own 
number.  William  E.  Towell,  executive  vice 
president  of  Che  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. "They  have  clearcut  steep  slopes  open- 
ing the  way  to  floods  and  eroelon.  "Iliey  have 
wiped  out  fish  and  game  populations  In 
whole  watersheds  In  attempte  to  control  for- 
est pesu  by  spraying.  They  have  destroyed 
roadside  vistas  and  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape through  carelessness  or  thoughtless 
harvest  methods."  Mr.  Towell  explains  quite 
simply  why  these  deeds  are  done:  "Foresters 
by  nature  tend  to  be  timber-oriented — It's 
the  way  they  are  taught." 

The  timber  dlehards,  although  they  would 
like  to  carve  up  national  parks  and  wilder- 
ness areas  of  the  national  foresU,  aren't  even 
using  the  resources  available  to  them  on  pri- 
vate land. 

In  1933,  the  National  Plan  for  American 
Forestry,  called  the  Copeland  Report,  a  ma- 
jor and  constructive  effort  developed  by  the 
Forest  Service  \a  response  to  a  Congres- 
sional resolution,  showed  that  private  Initia- 
tive had  failed  to  preserve  forest  values  In 
all  respecU.  Again  In  1945  a  survey  showed 
cutting  practices  "poor"  to  "destructive"  on 
64  percent  of  all  private  forest  land.  The 
Timber  Resources  Review,  published  by  th^ 
Forest  Service  In  1958,  showed  60  percent  of 
commercial  forest  land  divided  among  4i^ 
million  farmers  and  other  private  owners, 
mostly  m  small  holdings — on  which  produc- 
tivity and  management  were  at  the  lowest 
levels.  Yet  the  Industry  consistently  greeted 
Forest  Service  warnings  of  potential  timber 
shortages  with  derision,  assurances  that 
"growth  exceeds  drain,"  and  sought  to  block 
Government  efforU  at  every  turn  of  the  road. 
It  offered  Instead  a  voluntary  tree  farm  pro- 
gram, which  displays  lote  of  metal  signs  In 
public  view.  But  the  signs  mean  little  when 
weighed  In  the  balance  against  the  slghU  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of  nonstocked 
or  poorly  stocked  forest  land. 

Professor  Albert  C.  Worrell,  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry,  recently  undertook  a  cur- 
sory survey  of  small  private  properties,  spe- 
cifically for  the  purpose  of  determining  tim- 
ber supplies.  He  found  that  small  properties 
contain  more  than  their  proportionate  share 
of  better  growing  sites,  that  they  are  physi- 
cally capable  of  producing  4  billion  cubic 
feet  of  softwood  timber  a  year — eqiUvalent 
to  about  40  percent  of  our  present  consxmip- 
Uon — but  they  are  not  producing  anything 
near  their  capability.  On  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  small  foresU  covered  In  the  survey,  tim- 
ber Is  harvested  occasionally,  but  without 
any  provision  for  a  future  crop. 

The  conclusions  of  Professor  Worrell  are 
most  disturbing  because  they  contain  more 
questloiis  than  answers.  "The  forestry  profes- 
sion still  cannot  estimate  how  much  timber 
our  various  forest  types  can  produce  under 
management,"  he  wrote.  "We  are  still  re- 
sorting to  rule  of  thumb  averages." 

Instead  of  a  National  Timber  Supply  Act 
to  supply  logs  from  public  foreste  to  an  in- 
dustry th&t  has  overcut  lU  own  lands,  we 
need  a  national  inquiry  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  Professor  Worrell,  such  as: 
How  much  land  is  In  small  properties  today? 
How  much  timber  is  growing  on  them?  How 
much  Is  commercially  available?  How  fast 
are  additional  lands  being  dlvMted  to  other 
usee?  But  this  Inquiry  should  serve  only  as 
the  basis  of  solidifying  the  national  forest 
plan,  complete  with  a  corps  of  farm  forespters 
to  aid  small  woodland  owners  and  support 
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of  long-term  loans  at  low  Interest  In  order 
to  insure  both  softwood  and  hardwood  for 
the  future. 

But,  of  course,  providing  timber  Is  only 
one  use  of  the  foresU.  Insofar  as  public  lands 
are  concerned,  I  submit  that  maintenance  of 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  prevention  of  ero- 
sion and  sedimentation  of  streams,  and  rec- 
reation are  of  greater  Importance  than  timber 
if  we  are  truly  to  pursue  President  Nixon's 
"strategy  of  quality  to  supplement  our  strat- 
egy of  quantity." 

Foresters  keep  telling  us  that  timber  cut- 
ting opens  the  forest.  Increasing  the  growth 
of  herbs  and  shrubs  for  game,  forever  giving 
the  Impression  that  "deer"  and  "game  "  are 
synonymous,  falling  to  mention  that  when 
one  species  moves  In  there  Is  apt  to  be  a  mass 
exodus  of  many  other  species. 

The  grizzly  bear  and  wolf  have  been  wrlped 
out  of  the  foresU,  the  elk  Is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Western  States.  Even  today 
sporUmen  report  that  clearcuttlng  of  mar- 
ginal timber  on  steep  slopes  of  the  Rockies 
cuU  off  elk  calving  grounds,  reduces  the  sum- 
mer range,  forcing  the  elk  beyond  the  hunt- 
ers' reach  in  autunm,  making  areas  vehicle- 
oriented  rather  than  wildlife-oriented,  de- 
stroying the  scenic  environment  that  lends 
zest  to  sport — and  this  on  public  land.  Little 
wonder,  I  suppose,  considering  the  timber 
sales  budget  of  the  Forest  Service  U  fen 
times  greater  than  that  for  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat.  This  too  must  be  subjected  to  close 
public  scrutiny  and  rearrangement  made  In 
the  order  of  priorities. 

SporUmen  need  to  focus  close  attention 
on  the  impact  of  clearcuttlng  and  rotation 
cycles  on  the  life-community  of  the  forest. 
The  mixed  hardwood  or  hardwood  and  pine 
forest  Is  a  complex,  diverse,  and  stable  asso- 
ciation of  planu,  with  a  tendency  to  main- 
tain lU  ecological  norm.  There  Is  plenty  of 
room  for  manipulation  within  the  norm, 
along  with  growing  timber  on  long  rotations. 
Drastic  changes  ouUlde  the  norm — such  as 
clear-cutting  and  conversion  to  pine — may  be 
efficient  in  terms  of  technology  and  short- 
range  cellulose  production,  but  are  likely  to 
prove  disastrous  In  the  long  run. 

Yet  vast  areas  of  the  Southland  that  once 
supported  rich  mixed  foresU  have  been  re- 
duced to  even-aged  stands  of  pine  only,  like 
apple  orchards  or  orange  groves,  with  few 
plants  desirable  for  game.  True  multiple  use 
precludes  using  foresU  as  farm  loU  for  such 
monoculture,  which  Inevitably  attracte  ro- 
denu  and  tnsecte,  thus  creating  the  need  for 
pesticides  and  Insecticides  damaging  to  fish 
and  game  (as  well  as  humans)  and  for  fer- 
tilizers that  ultimately  take  more  out  of  the 
soil  than  they  put  Into  it.  Hardwoods  take 
longer  to  grow  and  show  a  slower  return.  But 
they  seem  better  to  me  than  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  low-quality  wood  at  what  must 
become  a  steadily  reduced  rate. 

Two  other  elemenU  of  the  national  plan 
for  forestry  I  mtist  ouUlne  all  too  briefly : 

First,  foresU  need  to  be  considered  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  city. 

They  lend  charm  and  comfort  to  the 
crowded  urban  scene,  provide  dally  reminders 
of  man's  relationship  to  nature,  and  enhance 
the  supply  of  oxygen.  However,  growing  con- 
ditions for  city  trees  have  steadUy  degen- 
erated becatise  of  air  poUutlon,  drought,  heat, 
erosion,  disease,  and  concentrated  use  of 
the  land;  the  loss  of  trees  Invariably  speeds 
the  destruction  of  other  values.  Even  more 
serious,  studies  show  urbanization  can  raise 
the  temperature  by  as  much  as  ten  degrees 
over  surrounding  woods  and  fields  and  cause 
a  concentration  of  sulphtir  dioxide. 

Urban  conservation  is  a  new  art — seldom 
practiced,  little  imderstood.  The  primary 
target  should  be  to  provide  more  green- 
beiu,  buffer  strips,  commtinlty  parks  and 
foresU.  A  program  should  be  conducted 
through  Federal  ooopwratlon  and  oost-shar- 
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ing  with  state  ^nd  loc*l  governmenu.  with 
:»  spfcim  go">  o'  encouraging  city  wid  county 
lores:  ry  departmenta  and  private  enterprlae 
tree  servleea. 

Second,  the  relationship  o*  foreat  trees  to 
man  and  his  survival  Is  becoming  evident 

The  unlimited  supply  of  pure  air  has  for- 
mer been  taken  for  granted,  but  the  only 
reason  the  earth's  atmosphere  contains 
oxygen  for  us  to  breathe  is  that  it  U  con- 
stantly given  off  by  green  planU.  We  cannot 
continue  to  allow  forests  to  be  replaced 
by  Jet  ports,  freeways,  shopping  centers,  bar- 
ren suburWas.  and  factories  And  efforts  will 
h»ve  to  be  made  to  safeguard  forest  1-nd 
from  air  pollution  damage. 

Forest  practleea  by  tradlUon  hare  been 
directed  to  correct  an  enure  sequence  of 
abuses  from  gruing.  logging,  mining,  and 
farming:  foreet  cover  has  been  known  to 
maintain  water  quality  and  to  help  control 
floods.  Now.  the  management  and  conserva- 
Uon  of  atr  holds  equal  value  In  environ- 
mental forestry. 

All  this  means  to  me  that  we  are  enter- 
ing a  new  era.  though  perbap.  with  some 
•mm  and  pain  'Proflt  la  the  only  tool  by 
which  we  can  progreM  soundly  toward 
meeting  the  resource  demands,  desires,  ana 
requirements  of  our  people."  according  to 
Mr  Orell  of  Weyerhaeuser  'If  we  fall  to 
make  a  profit,  we  fall  our  responsibility. 
But  I  dl»«gree— the  transcendent  demands, 
desires,  and  requlremenu  of  the  people  are 
for  urufrvct. 

Mr  Towell  of  the  American  Foreatry  A»- 
•oclatlon  undersUnds  thU  ancient  concept 
and  expresses  it  forthrtghtly  in  these  mod- 
em terms:  'Land  ownership  may  be  right 
under  our  democratic  society,  but  It  should 
be  treated  aa  a  privilege  No  landowner, 
large  or  small,  should  be  able  to  control  land 
use  entirely  for  hU  own  benefit  without  re- 
gard for  what  his  actions  do  to  others  Own- 
ership to  a  trust  which  must  be  exercised 
in  the  interests  of  other  people  and  the  qual- 
ity of  our  total  human  enTironment." 

I  feel  that  my  role  at  times  U  to  alert 
Industry  to  lu  opportunities  and  challenges 
in  the  new  eta  But  If  I  were  to  sum  up  my 
feelings  I  could  not  do  It  better  than  W.  H. 
Hunt  executive  Tlce-presldent  of  the  Oeor- 
gla-Paclflc  Company,  when  he  addressed  the 
American  Plywood  Association  in  1»M: 

"Buslneas  has  a  natural  and  understand- 
able tendency  to  stress  economics  rather 
than  ecology  when  thlnkmg  about  resources 
ba  declared  "But  land  U  an  integral  part 
of  all  life;  Its  resources  remain  part  of  the 
environment  and  in  dealing  with  them  we 
should  carefully  blend  ecology  and  econom- 
ics In  oar  thinking. 

-What  we  need  now  are  nilea  to  guide 
thoee  who  viae  the  land  We  need  to  agree  on 
roles  that  will  help  determine  how  to  con- 
trol land  use  while  simultaneously  permit- 
ting a  combination  of  maximum  usee.  At 
stake  are  the  physical  and  htiman  reeourcee 
of  thU  nation.  The  problem  of  wisely  man- 
aging these  resources  for  the  greatest  benefl* 
of  all  U  o\ir  greatest  problem:  greater  than 
minority  problems  and  greater  than  poor 
peoples  marches,  for  without  thU  proper 
management  we  wlU  impovertsh  all  the  Und 
and  all  the  people." 

Thto  la  why  the  NaUonal  Timber  Supply 
Act  U  all  wrong  and  must  not  become  Uw 
A  system  of  conaervaUon  based  solely  on  eco- 
nomic self-interest  U  hopelessly  lopsided.  K 
tends  to  Ignore,  and  thua  to  eliminate,  ele- 
ments in  the  life-community  oX  the  land 
that  lack  commercial  value,  but  which  are 
essential  to  its  well-being.  Perhaps  the  first 
rule  to  guide  those  who  use  and  adminUter 
the  land  should  be  that  eoonomlc  parts  of 
the  blotlc  clock  will  not  function  without 
the  uneconomic  parts  When  they  learn  that, 
we  can  go  on  from  there  to  sustain  healthy 
forests  for  many  years  to  ocoie  and  to  de- 
velop a  long-range  comprehensive  program. 
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HOW  THE  MILITARY  USES 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 


February  2J^,  1970 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCONSIM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  February  3  Daily  Cardi- 
nal, the  campus  new.spaper  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 

This  report,  written  by  Jim  Rowen. 
tells  how  the  Pentagon  converts  even 
the  most  Innocent  of  research  projects, 
as  in  this  case,  one  conducted  by  a  16- 
year-old  schoolgirl,  for  iU  own  repug- 
nant purposes.  This  incident  goes  to  the 
problem,  which  Is  not  new.  of  the  use 
of  science  and  technology  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  war  and  warmaklng  capa- 
bilities, and  the  concomitant  challenge 
to  the  rest  of  us  to  insure  that  scientific 
research,  wherever  it  may  be  done.  Is 
used  solely  for  humanitarian  purposes. 
The  article  follows: 

Tmt    A«MT    OotS    TO    HlOH    SCHOOL 

(By  -Jim   Rowen) 

Last  year,  a  16  year  old  Ohio  girl  finished 
what  for  nearly  all  red-blooded  American 
high  school  students  Is  a  prescribed  ritual — 
she  completed  her  science  fair  project  and 
entered  It  In  the  achoot  competition.  What 
happened  to  her  project  Is  the  clearest  indi- 
cation to  date  of  the  limitless  power  held 
by  the  faceless  officers  In  the  grey  Virginia 
monolith  known  as  the  Pentagon. 

Marilyn  Miles  attended  high  school  In  the 
small  town  of  Solon.  Ohio.  She  became  In- 
terested In  the  way  branches  grew  out  from 
their  tree  trunks,  and  found  that  on  each 
tree,  the  angle  between  branch  and  trunk 
was'  IdenUcal.  Furthermore,  she  discovered 
that  each  kind  of  tree  had  a  specific  angle 
for  all  Its  branches.  Deriving  a  mathematical 
formula  from  her  study.  Marilyn  Miles  en- 
tered It  In  the  science  fair. 

Impressed  with  her  findings,  (be  high 
school  sent  her  project  to  the  IntemaUonal 
Science  Fair  to  compete  with  other  top  proj- 
ects produced  by  the  world  s  most  precocious 
minds.  Equally  Impressed  with  the  tree 
branch  study,  the  Judges  of  the  International 
compeUtlon    awarded    Marilyn    Miles    First 


ping  over  the  AP  wire  on  Thursday  morning 
like  the  weather  reports.  She  was  a  high 
school  senior  with  an  Inquisitive  brain  who 
discovered  a  scientific  principle  and  ex- 
pressed it  aa  a  numerical  equation — and  the 
Pentagon,  right  on  the  scene  as  the  Judge 
of  the  science  fair,  ripped  off  her  brilliance 
and  talent  like  they  do  everything  else. 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Army  Mathematics  Research  Cen- 
ter Is  not  directed  against  the  specific  people 
who  staff  It  no  matter  how  personally  de- 
spicable they  appear  to  be.  Their  names  and 
faces  are  Inconsequential. 

Wh-\t  must  be  met  head  on  Is  the  sj-stem 
which  generated  the  AMRC  and  other  similar 
Institutes — the  same  system  which  busies  It- 
self looting  high  school  science  (airs  for  the 
innovative  thinking  of  kids. 

The  next  time  one  of  those  self-effacing 
AMRC  staff  members  quietly  says  with  an  In- 
nocent shr\ig  and  a  charluble  smile;  "I  only 
do  my  own  research — what  the  mlUtary  does 
with  It  Is  of  no  concern  to  me."  keep  In  mind 
how  the  Pentagon  took  a  high  school  science 
fair  project  from  Ohio  and  put  Into  use 
dumping  napalm  on  peasants  12,000  miles 
away. 


Tbeae  Judgaa  felt  It  was  such  an  exoep- 
ttonal  project  that  they  decided  to  Immedi- 
ately apply  to  an  urgent  problem— how  to 
tnsvire  that  bombs  dropped  over  the  Jungles 
of  Vietnam  wUl  penetrate  the  dense  branch 
cover  and  explode  on  the  Jungle  fioor.  The 
Judges,  you  see.  were  from  the  Pentagon. 

•The  reason  the  bomUng  was  so  ineffi- 
cient •  the  prlae  winning  teenager  explained. 
•  U  that  the  bomba  were  hitting  the  branches 
and  exploding  In  the  air  They've  been  try- 
ing to  plot  modcU  of  foresU  for  about  two 
years  but  they  hadn't  oome  across  this  Idea." 
Since  foreeU  are  usuaUy  composed  of  only  a 
few  kinds  of  trees,  she  added,  foliage  density 
can  be  plotted  from  aerial  photographs,  and 
the  best  location  for  bombing  can  be  pre- 
cisely determined. 

Now  a  freshman  at  West  Liberty  State 
College  in  West  VlrglnU.  MarUyn  Miles  to 
only  17.  She  brought  her  xylophone  to  school 
with  her  In  a  trailer.  Her  friends  say  she 
moat  enjoys  working  on  the  homecoming 
float,  dating,  and  sitting  in  on  all  night  boll 
gmlnni  Ln  her  donnltcry. 

ThU  girl  to  clearly  no  monster— no  pre- 
inadltated  murtlereas  remorselessly  scheming 
to  Inflate  the  body  oounta  which  come  tap- 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
52d  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia.  Last  week  we 
obser\'ed  with  appropriate  remarks  the 
armiversaiy  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. In  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  be 
observing  the  days  upon  which  the  peo- 
ples of  Bulgaria.  Slovakia.  Hungary.  Po- 
land, and  Rumania  established  Inde- 
pendent republics.  Not  to  be  overlooked 
are  the  independence  days  of  the  short- 
lived Ukrainian.  Ruthenian.  Armenian. 
Azerbaijan,  and  Georgian  Republics. 
Later  in  this  spring  and  next  faU  we 
will  complete  the  rollcall  of  once  inde- 
pendent states  when  we  observe  the  in- 
dependence days  of  the  Czech,  Latvian. 
Albanian,  and  Turkestan  Republics, 

This  to  a  roUcaU  of  hope  and  tragedy 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  In  1»I7 
and  1918  one  could  believe  that  all  of  the 
horror  and  bloodshed  of  World  War  1 
was  rwt  in  vain  if  a  result  could  be  the 
establishment  of  new  independent  states 
where  the  ancient  peoples  I  have  men- 
tioned would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  in- 
dependence, freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment. Some  of  them,  as  we  know,  were 
swallowed  up  almost  Immediately  when 
the  Conununlst  revolution  established 
the  UJSSJt  Others  survived  and  pros- 
pered until  World  War  n.  only  to  lose 
their  IdenUties  in  the  Communist  em- 
pire that  grew  out  of  that  war. 

In  the  long  centuries  of  European  his- 
tory, the  i>ast  30  years  is  not  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  history  of  the  people 
in  these  areas  is  proof  that  the  fires  of 
freedom  cannot  be  destroyed  by  one  gen- 
eration or  two  of  tyranny.  They  have 
malp^'"*^  their  national  identities 
through  many  centuries.  For  various  pe- 
riods of  time  and  with  varying  degrees 
of  success  they  have  won  freedom  from 
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oppression  and  had  brief  but  glorious 
periods  of  self-government.  Their  na- 
tional identity  and  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendence has  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
most  brutal  of  oppressors  and  they  have 
not  been  destroyed  by  communism. 

There  is  little  we  can  do  directly  now 
to  aid  them  in  the  quest  for  freedom,  but 
we  can  give  them  our  moral  support,  our 
prayers  and  our  good  wishes  by  Joining 
together  in  observance  of  these  precious 
days  of  independence.  I  urge  all  Amer- 
icans to  do  so. 


WCBS  OPPOSES   JUDGE  CARSWELL 
IN  EDITORIAL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MTCRICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

j^^Ir.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
little  time  I  have  had  the  feeling  that  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Harrold  Carswell  as 
an  Associate  Justice  on  the  Supreme 
Court  was  lacking  in  distinction.  I  am 
now  convinced  that  Judge  Carswell  as  a 
nominee  is  most  undistinguished. 

Therefore.  I  was  interested  in  the  text 
of  an  editorial  which  had  been  broad- 
cast on  February  10,  1970.  over  WCBS 
News  Radio  88  in  New  York  City.  So  that 
my  colleagues  may  be  aware  of  the  com- 
ments on  Judge  Carswell 's  nomination,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

WCBS  EorroRiAL 

The  kindest  assessment  that  can  be  made 
of  the  latest  nomination  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  that  Judge  Harrold  Carswell's  quali- 
fications for  the  appointment  are  lmi>ercept- 
Ible. 

The  legal  opinions  he  has  written  lack 
either  ethical  or  Judicial  distinction.  He  Is 
not  known  to  have  contributed  any  other 
legal  writings. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  Judge  Cars- 
well's  nomination  reste  on  a  "white  su- 
premacy" oration  he  made  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Oeorgla  legislature.  He  later  printed  the 
speech  in  the  home  town  newspaper  he  pub- 
lished. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as 
no  more  than  unreflectlve  campaign  rhet- 
oric. And  It  should  be  remembered  he  was 
28  years  old  at  the  time — hardly  a  pink- 
cheeked.  Impetuous  youth. 

He  was  appointed  a  federal  cUstrlct  Judge 
la  years  ago.  Since  then,  more  than  half  of 
his  decisions  in  civil  rights  cases  were  re- 
versed by  the  Circuit  Court.  Leroy  Clark,  a 
law  professor  at  New  York  University  who 
argued  Legal  Defense  Fund  cases  in  Florida 
In  Judge  Carswell's  court,  describes  the  Judge 
as  "insulting  to  black  lawyers." 

We  see  no  evidence  that  Judge  Carswell's 
personal  philosophy  has  matured  signifi- 
cantly. He  has  now  repudiated  the  racist 
speech.  Beyond  that,  there's  no  Indication 
that  the  1948  Carswell  has  metamorphosed 
Into  a  man  of  vision.  A  man  of  sensitivity. 
And  above  all,  a  man  marked  by  a  strong 
sense  of  social  Justice. 

The  South  has  given  the  Supreme  Court 
some  of  its  most  eminent  Jurists.  It's  hard 
to  believe  that  Harrold  Carswell,  any  more 
than  Clement  Hayns worth,  represents  the 
best  qualified  of  the  available  Southern  can- 
didates at  this  time. 

Today,  the  relentless  surge  of  great  Issues 
leaves  the  Supreme  Court  little  time  to  offer 
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remedial    training    In    social    awareness    to 
members  of  its  bench. 

We  believe  Senate  confirmation  of  Judge 
Carswell's  appointment  to  the  highest  court 
in  the  land  would  be  an  indefensible  re- 
warding of  mediocrity. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT— A  PATRIOTIC 
DUTY? 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  SET  GOOD 
EXAMPLE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the 
following  item  which  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  February  22.  1970: 

President  Shouu>  Set  Good  Example 
(By  Jameson  G.  Campalgne) 

The  best  way  to  exert  leadership  and  per- 
suade others  to  your  point  of  view  Is  to  set 
a  good  example  yourself. 

President  Nixon,  speaking  of  his  programs 
for  helping  America's  Negro  minority  said,  "I 
am  interested  in  closing  the  performance 
gap  ...  I  would  rather  be  mestsured  by  my 
deeds  than  by  all  the  fancy  speeches  I  have 
made." 

Speaking  to  congressional  leaders  In  De- 
cember about  the  budget  he  also  said,  "We 
stand  at  the  crossroads  of  credibility  (on 
fiscal  responsibility)  ...  If  we  miss  this  op- 
portunity it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
public  win  ever  believe  that  government  can 
manage  Its  finances  In  any  other  way  than  to 
produce  sustained  and  serious  inflation." 

To  set  an  example,  he  vetoed  the  huge  ap- 
propriation bill  passed  by  the  Democratic 
majorities — and  made  it  stick. 

That  was  a  good  deed.  But  the  President 
has  missed  another  opportunity  to  set  a  good 
example  of  fiscal  housekeeping  right  In  his 
own  back  yard. 

In  the  flrst  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
the  White  House  spent  $1.2  million  more 
than  President  Johnson  did  in  1968.  In  op- 
erating the  White  House  he  spent  $1.87  mil- 
lion In  the  last  half  of  1969  compared  to  $1.4 
million  in  the  first  half.  In  his  own  "special 
projects"  account  he  spent  $1.2  million  in 
the  second  half  of  '69  compared  to  $439,000 
spent  in  the  same  period  of  '68.  The  Presi- 
dent's emergency  fund  is  budgeted  at  $1  mil- 
lion a  year.  In  six  months  he  spent  $728,000 — 
far  more  than  half  of  that.  At  the  same  time 
he  put  the  White  House  guards  in  Grau- 
starklan  new  uniforms,  accepted  a  100  per 
cent  increase  in  salary,  and  built  up  the 
biggest  White  House  staff  in  history. 

The  President  is  quite  right  when  he  sees 
inflation  and  Federal  overspending  as  the 
biggest  threat  to  the  national  economy  right 
now.  He  was  right  to  veto  the  inflated  HEW 
bill.  He  is  right  to  call  for  congressional  re- 
straint in  spending  the  taxpayer's  money.  He 
U  right  to  present  a  balanced  budget  for  con- 
gressional approval. 

But  he  to  also  the  flrst  President  in  history 
to  submit  a  $200  billion  budget  to  Congress. 
And  he  to  also  the  spendingest  occupant  of 
the  White  House  in  history. 

He  as  well  as  Congress  stands,  as  be  put  It, 
"at  the  crossroads  of  credibility." 

How  can  he  persuade  Congress  or  the 
American  people  that  he  Intends  to  cut  down 
on  Federal  spending  and  taxes,  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  to  anti-inflationary  propor- 
tions, unless  he  sets  a  good  example  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  himself  7 

It  to  a  good  question,  for  It  to  quite  true 
that  the  President,  In  his  own  words,  will  be 
"measured  by  my  deeds,  rather  than  all  the 
fancy  speeches  I  may  have  made." 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    mCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
that  great  historian  and  student  of  state- 
craft. Art  Buchwald.  has  in  his  own  way, 
pointed  out  to  his  country  how  it  can 
preserve  the  public  peace  and  order  while 
at  the  same  time  pursuing  the  President's 
gallant  quest  for  unity. 

Mr.  Buchwald's  latest  column,  appear- 
ing this  morning  in  the  Washington  Post, 
tells  us  how  we  can  make  the  rising  num- 
ber of  unemployed  Americans  not  only 
willing,  but  proud  to  go  along  with  those 
policies  of  this  administration  whlcli 
have,  in  the  name  of  fighting  inflation, 
brought  prices  and  unemploj-ment  up  to- 
gether to  new  heights. 

The  Buchwald  plan  for  making  a  vir- 
tue out  of  what  this  administration's 
economic  views  turn  into  a  necessity  is 
simple,  yet  inspired.  I  shall  not  seek  to 
explain  it.  I  insert  the  Buchwald  Doc- 
trine in  the  Record,  since  it  speaks  so 
magnificently  for  itself: 

Jobless  Patriot   Certifies   Now 

I'here  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
by  the  government  concerning  unemploy- 
ment. No  one  likes  to  be  without  a  Job,  bi* 
it  seems  to  me  that  If  you  explain  it  to  somef- 
one  In  terms  that  he  can  understand,  the 
unemployed  person  will  be  willing  to  go 
along  with  it. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Is  that  a  pink  sKp  In 
your  hand?" 

"Yeh." 

"Well,  congratulations.  You  can  consider 
yourself  a  front-line  soldier  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fight  against  inflation." 

"I  can?" 

"Yes,  sir.  And  under  government  regula- 
tions you  are  entitled  to  a  complete  explana- 
tion as  to  why  you  flnd  yourself  In  what  we 
refer  to  as  the  'unemployment-rate  zone."  In- 
cidentally, you  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
your  being  laid  off  came  as  no  surprise  to 
us." 

•It  didn't?" 

"No.  sir.  Your  government  predicted  that 
given  high  interest  rates  and  a  tight  money 
situation,  you  would  be  out  of  work  by  Feb- 
ruary. Here  it  to,  right  on  the  graph." 

"I'll  be  darned.  You  guys  really  know  yoxir 
stuff.  But  what  do  I  tell  my  family." 

"You  can  tell  them  that  although  they 
will  have  to  put  up  with  a  certain  amount  of 
Inconvenience,  the  upward  spiral  in  unem- 
ployment— to  which  I  might  say  you've  made 
such  a  valuable  contribution — will  have  a 
very  deflnite  effect  on  the  stabilization  of 
prices." 

"They'U  be  happy  t^toear  that." 

"If  it  weren't  for  people  like  you,  I'm  afraid 
the  economy  would  have  kept  over-heating 
and  your  dollars  would  have  lost  their  pur- 
chasing power.  But  if  we  can  raise  the  un- 
employment level  to  a  reasonable  flgure,  say 
4.6  per  cent,  without  putting  the  country  into 
a  recession,  we  can  bring  prices  down  by 
1975." 

"It  makes  sense  to  me,  but  I  would  Uke  to 
ask  you  a  question.  Am  I  better  off  reversing 
inflation  by  being  unemployed,  or  am  I  better 
off  working  and  earning  dollars  that  have  less 
value?" 

"That's  the  kind  of  question  that  we  In  the 
government  resent.  I  would  say  in  the  short 
run  you  might  be  better  off  earning  inflation- 
ary  dollars.   But   If   you're   truly   concerned 
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about  the  economy  of  the  country,  then  you 
should  be  willing  to  be  part  of  the  4  5  per 
ceat  of  the  population  that  we  need  on  our 
unemployment  rolls." 

"But  »hy  me?" 

•  Everyone  aays.  "Why  me?  It  has  to  be 
somebody.  If  we  ;ue  to  take  strong  antl- 
tiul.ttlon  measures,  we  have  to  have  a  citi- 
zenry ready  to  m:ike  financial  s.»crifli-e»  All 
vkc  re  asking  of  you  is  to  stay  unemployed 
ttntil  the  economy  cools  off." 
How  long  will  that  be  •  ■ 
We're  prcjevting  18  monihs.  but  Id  i.-ouiit 
on  ti\o  ye.»rs  »o  be  on  the  .safe  side  " 

What  an;  I  supposed  to^do  m  the  mean- 
time'.'" 

"This    li   a    oerimcate    of    Unemployment 
which  you  can  hang  on  the  wall    It  attest." 
to  the  tact  that  your  government  appreclatei^ 
all  you  are  going  tu  do  to  keep  the  economy 
from  spiraling  sk\  h:gh. ' 

"Gosh,  it'.s  beau'ltul." 

•I  might  mention  that  only  rlie  clue  ol  tht 
labor  force  In  this  country  Is  entitled  l*'> 
this  certificate  You  can  be  very  protid  that 
you  are  among  the  i-hosen  few." 

•Walt  until  my  family  sees  it   Is  there  any- 
thing else  I  can  do  to  help  tight  Inrtation?" 

"Just  stay  off  the  streets  And  don  t  call 
u-  Well  call  you 
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considerations  to  so  much  •■  to  be  heard 
Mr.  Douglas  can  be  found  dissenting  and 
clamoring  for  the  "righte "  of  the  appellant 
On  the  other  hand,  he  of  course  has  main- 
tained an  extremely  hard  line  against  reli- 
gious expression  In  any  sort  of  public  situa- 
tion. 

In  iihort.  if  Mr.  Douglas  e\er  ««s  truly 
B  I'lrist.  he  has  long  >tnce  atMindoned  that 
ro>  and  a.v*umcil  the  part  oi  a  quasi-revo- 
lutionary policy  dictator.  As  you  so  rightly 
sti-ie.  nnpeaohment  proceedings  are  in  order 
11  '.  'liiniarv  retirfinent  is  nut  torthocuninn 
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CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


POLLUTION  OF  JUSTICE- 
DOUGLAS  MUST  GO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    loflSl^NA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESESTATlVtS 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
f'nued  stench  from  the  Hall  of  Justice 
on  the  Capitol  Hill,  although  conven- 
iently ignored  by  many  here  in  Washing- 
ton, reeks  throughout  the  land. 

The  reasons  for  the  removal  of  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  from  the  Supreme  Court 
are  numerous,  the  grounds  for  his  im- 
peachment are  accumulating  daily  in 
other  offices  than  mine,  and  tlie  people 
are  calling  for  action. 

I  insert  a  letter  demanding  his  im- 
peachment, as  published  by  the  Chicago 

Tribime: 

Impeach   DorcLAS 

Bbooklyn.  Februao'  17- — You  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  your  courageous  and  much 
needed  editorial  "A  Justice  Disgraces  the 
Supreme  Court'  (Feb  13).  pointing  out  the 
incompetence  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  to  serve  In  high  public 
ofBce. 

It  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  Mr  Douglas 
more  than  any  other  Individual,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  breakdown  of  traditional 
values  In  this  country.  While  few  would 
doubt  the  need  for  protection  of  individual 
constitutional  rlgbu.  Mr  Douglas  over  the 
years  has  shown  virtually  a  complete  dis- 
regard for  the  rlghu  of  society  in  cases  where 
these  interests  are  in  conflict. 

He.  probably  more  than  anyone  else,  la 
responsible  for  what  may  t>e  the  most  under- 
rated form  of  pollution  plaguing  u«  today — 
pollution  of  the  mind.  He  has  gone  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  antl -pornography  laws 
in  general,  and  has  cast  his  powerful  votes 
accordingly. 

He  has  constantly  and  summarily  voted  to 
upset  the  convictions  of  Individuals  In  riot 
cases,  draft  resistance  cases,  and  criminal 
ease*  in  general.  Concerning  such  cases,  when 
even  his  liberal  fellow  jurists  deem  the  ap- 
peal  too   far   removed   from  constitutional 
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H>N.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

l>t     V.  ISCONSIN 
|\  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENT.ATU  £S 

Tu'sdatt.  Ffbruarp  24.  1970 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  receiving  much  mail  lately 
askine  what  ca;!  be  done  about  pollu- 
tion. Many  of  these  letters  come  from 
.schoolchildren  of  all  ages  who  realize 
their  personal  stake  in  a  livable  environ- 
ment is  a  great  one. 

Today.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Cadette  Girl  Scout  Troop  101  in  Keno- 
sha. Wis.,  which  does  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion, but  which  .«ets  forth  what  these  fine 
citizens  of  tomorrow  are  doing  today  as 
their  part  in  the  i;reservation  of  a  livable 
enviionment. 

Anna  Principe.  Kathy  Marks.  Ann  Gir- 
man.  Loretta  Suggar.  Kim  Carlsen.  Chris 
Angelo.  Julie  Brimeau.  and  Teresa  Au- 
lozzi  are  to  be  commended  on  their  hav- 
ing taken  the  following  pledge,  which 
they  were  so  gracious  to  share  with  me: 

I  will  not  buy  and  will  persuade  others  not 
to  buy:  goods  with  excessive  wrapping;  goods 
sold  In  plastic,  aluminum  or  pressurized  con- 
tainers: non-return  bottles;  unnecessary 
electric   appliances;   enzyme  detergents. 

I  will  not  use  the  toilet  for  a  wastebasket. 

I  will  use  less  paper  products  in  my  home. 

I  will  use  garbage  cans  Instead  of  a  garbage 
grinder. 

I  win  use  snow  shovels  Instead  of  nlr-pol- 
luting  snowblowers. 

I  will  bundle  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  save  them  for  reprocessing. 

They  recognize  that  the  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  our  environment 
must  be  an  effort  made  by  all  parts  of 
society:  the  individual,  busine-ss,  and 
Government.  Therefore,  they  ask  that  we 
in  Congress  do  oiu-  part.  Because  of  their 
Interest  in  fighting  pollution,  they  firmly 
believe  that  Government  and  industry 
should : 

First,  remove  contaminants  from 
household  products; 

Second,  find  readily  disposable  pack- 
aging: 

Third,  promote  the  most  advanced 
solid  and  liquid  waste  disposal  obtain- 
able; and 

Fourth,  initiate  a  crash  research  pro- 
gram on  the  recycling  and  refuse  of 
waste. 

Mrs.  Einar  Carlsen.  Jr..  and  *<ita  Jones, 
the  leaders  of  the  troop  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  fine  leadership,  the 
young  girl  scouts  for  their  recognition 
of  the  obligations  of  citizenship. 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  my  examination  of  this  Nation's  chem- 
ical and  bioloiiical  warfare  program.  I 
have  investigated  the  iwlicies  regarding 
the  u.se  ot  herbicides  at  home  and 
abroad 

This  Nation  has  u.scd  herbicides  on 
a  widespread  basis  for  over  a  decade. 
For  military  purposes  we  have  sprayed 
over  6.500  square  miles  of  South  Viet- 
nam with  chemical  defoliants. 

At  home,  over  3  percent  of  our  land 
has  been  chemically  treated  with  the.se 
compounds.  One  of  the  most  commonly 
used  sprays  contains  the  chemical  2.4.5- 
trichlorophenoxyacctlc  acid,  generally 
known  as  2.4.5-t. 

Last  year  it  was  revealed  that  a  study 
conducted  for  tlie  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute by  the  Bionetics  Laboratories 
concluded  that  the  compound  had  tera- 
togenic, or  birth  deforming  properties. 

As  a  result  of  these  flndinps,  the  White 
House  announced  on  October  29,  1969. 
that  the  Departments  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  Agriculture:  and  De- 
fense were  to  take  certain  actions  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  the  compound  by  the 
first  of  the  year. 

I  learned  to  my  surprise  on  Februarj*  3 
that  the  ban  had  not  been  put  into  effect. 
I  made  immediate  inquiries  to  the  re- 
s[>onsible  agencies,  and  what  followed 
was  a  typical  bureaucratic  "don't  hold 
me  responsible"  game. 

While  the  original  White  House  di- 
rective forbid  the  compound's  use  on 
food  and  food  crops  "unless  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  established  a 
basis  for  safe  tolerance  levels,"  the  Agri- 
culture Department  informed  me  that  it 
would  continue  its  authorized  use  while 
the  FDA  tests  continued. 

I  was  then  told  by  Dr.  Lee  A.  Du- 
Bridge.  the  Presidents  Science  Adviser, 
on  February  ID,  that  the  responsible 
agencies  were  to  make  final  decisions 
regarding  the  chemical's  use. 

Following  this  retreat  by  the  White 
House.  I  learned  from  the  FDA  that 
their  tests  continued  to  show  a  terato- 
genic property  in  the  chemical,  in  spite 
of  the  manufacturers  claim  by  Dow- 
Chemical  Company  that  the  original 
tests  were  conducted  on  a  contaminated 
sample.  The  FDA  further  informed  me 
that  traces  of  this  chemical  had  been 
foimd  in  food  samples  in  Boston  and 
Kansas  City. 

This  whole  affair  cannot  be  charac- 
terized as  anything  less  than  an  outrage. 
The  White  House  has  failed  to  impose 
executive  authority  over  agencies  re- 
sponsible to  it.  and  the  Departments 
have  distorted  the  intent  of  the  1954  Pes- 
ticides Chemical  Act  to  prevent  a  chem- 
ical's use  imtll  the  FDA  establishes 
safe  tolerance  levels. 

Accordingly,  I  have  now  called  on  the 
President  to  take  all  necessary  step*  to 
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halt  the  use  of  this  dangerous  chemical, 
and  impound  all  existing  stocks  on  the 
market.  Anything  less  would  threaten 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  extended  cor- 
respondence with  government  ofBcials 
regarding  this  matter.  In  addition,  I  re- 
cently held  2  days  of  hearings  in  Globe, 
Ariz.,  where  controversy  exists  over  the 
effects  of  2,4,5-t  from  a  series  of  spray- 
ings last  simimer. 

I  will  be  making  a  full  report  on  my 
findings  at  a  later  date.  However,  in 
order  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  controversy.  I  insert  my  cor- 
respondence and  statements  relating 
thereto  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Press  Release  F^om  the  Office  of  Science 
AND  Technology,  October  29,  1969 
Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  Science  Adviser  to 
the  President  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
President's  Environmental  Quality  Council, 
announced  today  a  coordinated  series  of  ac- 
tions that  are  being  taken  by  the  agencies 
of  Government  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
weed-kUUng  chemical.  2,  4.  &-T. 

The  actions  to  control  the  use  of  the 
chemical  were  taken  as  a  result  of  findings 
from  a  laboratory  study  conducted  by  Bio- 
netics Research  Liaboratorles  which  Indicated 
that  off-spring  of  mice  and  rats  given  rela- 
tively large  oral  doses  of  the  herbicide  during 
early  stages  of  pregnancy  showed  a  higher 
than  expected  number  of  deformities. 

Although  It  seems  improbable  that  any 
person  could  receive  harmful  amounts  of  this 
chemical  from  any  of  the  existing  uses  of 
2,  4,  &-T,  and  while  the  relaUonshlps  of  these 
effects  In  laboratory  animals  to  effects  In 
man  are  not  entirely  clear  at  this  time,  the 
actions  taken  wlU  assure  safety  of  the  public 
while  further  evidence  Is  being  sought. 

The  study  Involved  relatively  small  num- 
bers of  laboratory  rats  and  mice.  More  ex- 
tensive studies  are  needed  and  will  be  under- 
taken. At  best  It  U  difficult  to  extrapolate 
results  obtained  with  laboratory  animals  to 
man — sensitivity  to  a  given  compound  may 
be  different  In  man  than  in  animal  species: 
metabolic  pathways  may  be  different. 

2,  4,  5-T  is  highly  effective  In  control  of 
many  species  of  broad-leaf  weeds  and  woody 
plants,  and  Is  used  on  ditch  banks,  along 
roadsides,  on  rangelands,  and  other  places. 
Almost  none  Is  used  by  home  gardeners  or 
In  residential  areas.  The  chemical  is  effec- 
tive In  defoliating  trees  and  shrubs  and  Its 
xise  In  South  Vietnam  has  resulted  In  reduc- 
ing greatly  the  number  of  ambushes,  thus 
saving  lives. 
The  foUowlng  actions  are  being  taken: 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  cancel 
reglstraUons  of  2,  4,  5-T  for  use  on  food 
crops  effective  January  1,  1970.  unless  by  that 
time  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
found  a  basis  for  establishing  a  safe  legal 
tolerance  in  and  on  foods. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  complete  action  on  the  petition 
requesting  a  finite  tolerance  for  2,  4,  5-T  resi- 
dues on  foods  prior  to  January  1,  1970. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior will  stop  use  in  their  own  programs  of 
2,  4,  6-T  in  populated  areas  or  where  residues 
from  use  could  otherwise  reach  man. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  restrict 
the  tise  of  2,  4,  5-T  to  areas  remote  from  the 
population. 

Other  Departments  of  the  Government  wlU 
take  such  actions  In  tbelr  own  program  as 
may  be  consistent  with  these  announced 
plans. 

The  Department  of  State  will  advise  other 
countries  of  the  actions  being  taken  by  the 
United  Stetes  to  protect  the  health  «pf  Its 
citizens  and  will  maka  available  to  such 
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countries  the  technical  data  on  which  these 
decisions  rest. 

Appropriate  Departments  of  Government 
will  undertake  Immediately  to  verify  and  ex- 
tend the  available  experimental  evidence  so 
as  to  provide  the  best  technical  basis  pos- 
sible for  such  future  actions  as  the  Govern- 
ment might  wish  to  undertake  with  respect 
to  2,  4,  5-T  and  similar  compounds. 

IPebruary  3,  1970] 

CoNRESSMAN  McCARTHT  PINDS  THAT  AD- 
MINISTRATION Pails  To  Apply  Ban  on 
HARMFtn.  Defoliant 

Representative  Richard  D.  McCarthy  ID- 
NY )  today  said  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion had  failed  to  put  Into  effect  a  ban  on 
the  use  of  the  defoliant  2,4,5-T  announced 
last  October  by  Dr.  DuBrldge,  President 
Nixon's  Science  Advisor.  Despite  the  evidence 
available  last  October  showing  that  this  de- 
foliant may  lead  to  the  deforming  of  babies, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  continues  to 
allow  its  use  on  food  grown  In  the  United 
States. 

"I  welcomed  Dr.  DuBrldge 's  announcement 
last  October  that  the  use  of  the  defoliant  2,4, 
5-T  would  be  banned  In  American  agricul- 
ture after  January  1.  1970  unless  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  was  able  to  show 
that  It  was  not  harmful  to  use."  McCarthy 
said.  "But  I  now  find  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  not  banned  the  use  of 
this  defoliant.  The  most  elemental  common 
sense  calls  for  a  halt  to  the  use  of  this  po- 
tentially dangerous  chemical  until  we  Lnow 
much  more  about  Its  use." 

On  October  29.  1969,  Dr.  DuBrldge  an- 
nounced that  the  results  of  tests  conducted 
by  the  Bionetics  Research  Laboratory  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  had  shown 
that  exposure  of  female  mice  and  rats  to 
2.4,5-T  caused  a  high  Incidence  of  deformed 
births  on  their  offspring.  The  tests  also 
showed  that  the  defoliant  2,4-D  was  po- 
tentially dangerous.  Dr.  DuBrldge  said  that 
2,4,5-T  would  be  prohibited  for  use  on 
American  agricultural  products  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970  unless  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration could  develop  information 
showing  that  It  could  be  used  with  safety. 
That  Information  has  not  been  developed. 

Dr.  DuBrldge  also  announced  that  the  use 
of  2,4,5-T  m  Vietnam  would  be  restricted  to 
areas  remote  from  population.  McCarthy 
noted  that  on  the  following  day  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  seemed  to  contradict  Dr. 
DuBrldge's  announcement  by  saying  that 
2.4.5-T  would  be  used  In  areas  where  there 
were  enemy  troop  concentrations.  "Dr.  Du- 
Brldge's order  was  already  being  watered 
down  the  day  after  it  had  been  Issued."  Mc- 
Carthy said.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
some  speculation  that  a  team  would  be  sent 
by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
Vietnam  to  Investigate  the  reports  of  the 
birth  of  deformed  children  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  defoliants.  "Even  though  the  Vietnam- 
ese papers  carried  reports  on  the  birth  of 
children  deformed  as  a  result  of  the  use  of 
defoliants,  apparently  no  Investigation  Is 
being  made  of  the  charge,"  McCarthy  said. 
In  the  meantime,  we  continue  to  dtmip  de- 
foliants over  the  Vietnamese  and  Laotian 
countryside. 

McCarthy  said  that  It  would  be  Irrespon- 
sible to  continue  to  use  the  defoliant  2,4.5-T 
until  we  have  evidence  that  It  is  safe.  "On 
the  contrary,  we  now  have  Indications  that 
It  may  be  even  more  dangerous  than  we 
previously  thovight,"  he  said.  I  have  received 
Information  from  the  town  of  Globe.  Arizona 
Indicating  that  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
2,4,5-T  used  to  spray  vegetation  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  may  have  caused 
health  effects  on  women  and  on  animals  in 
the  area.  McCarthy  souiounced  that  he  would 
go  to  Globe,  Arizona  this  month  to  talk  to 
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those    who    have    information    about    the 
problem. 

In  letters  to  Dr.  DuBrldge,  Secretaries  Har- 
din and  Finch,  Congressman  McCarthy  called 
on  the  Administration  to  put  the  ban  on 
2,4,5-T  Into  effect  Immediately  and  also  to 
consider  whether  2.4-D  can  be  used  on  agri- 
cultural products  with  safety.  The  text  of 
the  letters  follow: 

Dear  Dr.  DuBridce:  On  October  29.  1969, 
you  announced  that  a  number  of  restrictions 
would  be  placed  on  the  further  use  of  the 
defoliant  2,4,5-T  because  of  the  potentially 
dangerous  health  effects.  As  I  understand  It, 
the  announcement  that  2,4,5-T  would  no 
longer  be  used  on  agricultural  products  In 
the  U.S.  was  made  because  Information  from 
an  NIH  report  Indicated  that  this  defoliant 
might  lead  to  the  birth  of  malformed  babies. 
At  the  same  time,  you  announced  that 
2.4,5-T  would  not  be  used  In  populated  areas 
in  Vietnam. 

The  day  after  your  announcement  about 
the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  2.4,5-T.  a  De- 
fense Department  spokesman  seemed  to  con- 
tradict you  by  saying  that  2,4.5-T  would 
still  be  used  against  enemy  training  and  re- 
groupment  centers.  In  addition,  no  attempt 
has  evidently  been  made  to  verify  reports  in 
the  Saigon  press  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  Increase  In  the  birth  of  deformed 
children  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  defoliants. 

I  learned  to  my  surprise  yesterday,  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 
banned  the  use  of  2.4,5-T  In  American  agri- 
culture. Mr.  Donald  Brock  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  told  me  yesterday 
that  the  license  for  the  use  of  2,4.5-T  had 
not  been  canceled.  This  information  Indi- 
cates that  the  Administration  e^pears  to  be 
going  in  two  different  directions  at  the  same 
time. 

I  urge  you  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
insure  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
enforces  the  ban  on  the  use  of  2.4,5-T  until 
such  time  as  It  can  be  shown  that  It  Is  safe 
to  use.  I  also  urge  you  to  undertake  an  In- 
vestlgtalon  of  the  reports  of  the  birth  of  mal- 
formed children  In  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  defoliants  so  that  the  United  States 
can  determine  whether  It  should  continue 
to  use  this  defoliant. 

I  also  urge  you  to  consider  whether  other 
defoliants  such  as  2,4-D  can  be  used  with 
safety  either  on  agricultural  products  or  our 
countryside.  The  Bionetics  Laboratory  report 
indicated  that  2,4-D  had  the  potential  for 
danger  and  should  be  Investigated  further. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  D.  McCarthy, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  October  29,  1969. 
Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  Science  Advisor  to  the 
President,  announced  that  restrictions  were 
being  placed  on  the  use  of  the  defoliant 
2,4,5-T  as  a  result  of  information  that  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  human  health.  Dr. 
DuBrldge  said  that  2.4,5-T  would  not  be  used 
on  agricultural  products  in  the  U.S.  after 
January  1,  1970  imless  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  was  able  to  show  that  it  was 
not  harmful  to  health. 

I  learned  yesterday  that  the  ban  an- 
nounced by  I^.  DuBrldge  has  not  been  put. 
Into  effect.  I  find  It  difficult  to  understand 
why  Dr.  DuBrldge's  order  has  not  been  car- 
ried out.  The  continued  use  of  2,4,5-T  In 
the  fact  of  information  that  exposure  to  It 
may  cause  children  to  be  bom  with  deformi- 
ties shows  a  callous  disregard  for  human 
health. 

I  call  on  you  to  ban  the  further  use  of 
2,4,5-T  Immediately  ao  as  to  prevent  any 
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po«stblr  danger  to  he;iltU  1  »lso  call  on  you 
to  luveatigatf  other  uses  of  2.4. S-T  and  its 
derivatives  by  ttie  Department  of  Agrtcul- 
tvire  to  deierinine  whether  they  may  have 
any  untoward  beA^th  effects 
Sinoprely 

RtrHARO  D   McCamut 

Member  of  Congn-^t. 

SECRrrAlT    RoBEkT    H      FiNfH. 

Department  of  Health.  Education  atirf  Wt-J- 
/a-e.  Wasfiinston.  DC. 
Dea»  Mk  StcMTAtY:  On  October  29.  1969. 
Dr  DuBrldge.  Science  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  the  use  of  the  defoliant 
24.5-T  would  be  banned  on  agricultural 
products  in  the  United  States  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1970  unless  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration w.is  able  to  develop  information 
»howlng  that  it  was  safe  to  use 

I  learned  yesterday  that  2.4  5-T  is  still  11- 
cc!ised  for  use  on  aKriculttiral  prod'tcts 
"the  Department  of  Agriculture  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istr.ition  has  information  indicating  that 
2.4  .VT  is  now  safe  to  use. 
Sincerely. 

RiTKAao  D.  MrCARTHT. 

Member  of  Cong'rtr. 

(February  6.  1970) 
C.  ;><.»tsaMAN  McCa«tht  Wn.L  In»isticatb 
RrpoBT  or  DtroLtANT  Hcalth  Hazakd: 
CHAacES  AcaicuLTxnit  Dm»a«tment  wrrH 
iNSENsrrivnT  to  Neeo  fob  SArrrr 
Representative  Richard  D.  McCarthy 
(D-NY)  today  released  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  he  had 
received  in  answer  to  bis  request  earlier 
this  week  as  to  why  the  Department  bad  not 
carried  out  a  l>au  on  the  use  of  the  defoliant 
2.4^-T.  McCarthy  had  written  to  Secretary 
Hardin  earlier  this  week  to  ask  why  the  White 
House  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  defoliant 
2,4.o-T  as  of  January  1.  1970  had  not  been 
put  in  effect.  The  White  House  prohibition, 
announced  by  Presidential  Science  Advisor 
Lee  DuBrldge  on  Octotier  29.  1970.  followed 
the  release  of  information  from  a  Blonetlcs 
Research  Latioratory  study  showing  that  the 
defoliant  2.4.5-T,  widely  used  in  U.S.  agricul- 
ture and  in  Vietnam,  caused  a  high  Incidence 
of  birth  defects  on  rats  and  mice. 

The  reply  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture states  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  believes  that  "the 
public  interest  would  best  be  served  by  wait- 
ing for  additional  research  data  which  will  be 
available  shortly"  before  stopping  the  use  of 
2.4.5-T.  McCarthy  sharply  crlilcl2:ed  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  the  White  House  order  saying  that 
"the  failure  to  act  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shows  an  insensitlv- 
tty  to  the  need  to  protect  human  health." 
"There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  this  defoliant 
Is  safe  for  human  health  On  the  contrary, 
there  Is  some  evidence  to  suggest  just  the 
opposite.  The  public's  right  to  a  safe  en- 
vironment is  threatened  by  governmental  In- 
action". McCarthy  said. 

In  a  related  announcement  Congressman 
McCarthy  said  that  he  would  travel  to  Globe. 
Arizona  on  February  12  and  I3th  along  with 
Professor  Arthur  Oalston.  biologist  of  Tale 
University,  to  investigate  reports  of  damage 
to  animal  and  human  health  caused  by  a 
US.  Forest  Service  defoliation  program.  The 
Congressman  said  that  he  had  reports  that 
accidental  drift  of  Forest  Service  defoliants 
had  led  to  birth  defects  In  animals  born  in 
the  area  and  to  some  severe  health  problems 
(or  local  residents.  McCarthy  said  that  he 
would  talk  to  local  residents  to  determliM 
what  further  action  Is  required. 

The  text  of  the  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Agrlculttu*  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pebru.nrt  6.  1970. 

.Dear  Mr.  MtCAsrHY:  Here  are  the  actioiu> 
of  this  Department  with  respect  to  ust  of 
2.4.5-T.  These  actions  were  based  on  review 
of  an  unpublished  study  made  by  Blonetlcs 
Research  Lsboratorles  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  study 
indicated  that  2.4.S-T  may  be  a  teratogen. 

We  are  informed  that  on  December  22, 
1969.  an  amendment  to  the  original  petition 
w^is  filed  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  fur  tolerances  for 
2.4.5-T  on  certain  food  crops.  New  data  sub- 
mitted to  DHEW  relevant  to  this  petition  In- 
dicates thut  the  2.4.5-T  used  In  the  Blonetlcs 
studv  contained  at>out  27  ppm  of  tetrachloro- 
dlbenzo-para-dloxin.  a  highly  toKlc  coiitatn- 
innnt.  whereas  2  4. 5-T  of  current  manufac- 
ture contains  only  about  1  ppm  of  thi» 
contaminant.  Preliminary  tests  for  terato- 
genicity of  2.4.5-T  with  1  ppm  tetrnchlorodl- 
benzo-para-dioxln  give  no  indication  of 
tetratogentc  effect. 

We  are  awaiting  advice  from  DHEW  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  intend  to  establish  toler- 
ances for  2.4.5-T  before  we  decide  whether 
to  cancel  or  extend  vises  of  2.4.5-T  on  food 
crops.  Our  January  1.  1970.  date  was  based 
on  DHEW's  expectation  that  they  would 
have  reached  a  decision  by  that  time.  That 
agency  believes  that  the  public  Interest  would 
best  be  served  by  waiting  for  additional  re- 
search data  which  will  be  available  shortly. 
We  concur  in  their  judgment. 

We  are  initiating  an  examination  of  the 
many  polychlorophenollc  pesticides  now 
registered  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
of  thobe  now  on  the  market  do  contain 
hazardous  amounts  of  polychlorodlbenzo- 
para-dloxlns  This  examination  will  require 
several  weeks.  We  shall  be  glad  to  inlorm 
you  of  its  progress  and  outcome 
.«5incerely. 

Ned  D.  Bavlet. 
Director ,  Science  and  Education 

[February  12.  1970] 

MiCabtht  Stabts  Pbobe  Into  Use  or 

Herbicioe  2.4.5-T 

Representative  Richard  D.  McCarthy  (D- 
NT)  today  began  an  Investigation  Into  the 
effects  of  a  herbicide,  Sllvex/Kuron.  con- 
taining 2.4.5-T  which  was  sprayed  as  part  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Chaparrel  Manage- 
ment Program  of  the  Salt  River  Watershed 
Project . 

The  compound  continues  to  be  authorized 
for  commercial  use  by  Uie  Department  of 
Agriculture  despite  an  announced  White 
House  t>an  last  Octot>er. 

In  his  opening  statement  McCarthy 
pointed  out  that  the  ban  was  announced 
following  disclosure  by  the  Bionetlcs  Re- 
search Laboratories  that  2.4.5-T  has  possible 
teratogenic — or  fetus  deforming — properties. 
The  study  was  conducted  (or  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

The  Buffalo  Democrat,  a  long-time  oppo- 
nent of  policies  which  have  encouraged  the 
uncontrolled  use  of  unsafe  herbicides,  sharp- 
ly criticized  Government  agencies  for  not 
taking  steps  to  carry  out  White  House  In- 
structions. "Instead  of  following  a  safe  and 
prudent  course  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
ignoring  known  risks  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience." 

Promises  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
that  further  studies  will  be  conducted  are 
not  reassuring,  since  the  product's  use  is 
still  authorized.  McCarthy  said. 

McCarthy's  schedule  includes  public  hear- 
ings with  Dr.  Paul  Martin.  Department  o( 
Oeocbronology.  University  of  Arizona  and  Dr. 
F.  I.  Skinner,  veterinarian.  Glob*.  Arizona. 

The  test  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  remarks  fol- 
lows: 

For   over   a   decade   scientists   and   eon- 
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servatlonlsts  have  had  serious  misgivings 
about  the  effects  of  certain  chemical  compo- 
nents of  herbicides. 

One  of  the  early  outspoken  critics  was  the 
late  Rachael  Carson.  In  her  eloquent  t>ook. 
The  SiUnt  Spring,  she  pointed  to  tlie  risks 
of  using  herbicides  whose  ecological  effects 
were  either  harmful  or  unknown.  She  con- 
demned, in  her  words.  "The  agricultural 
engineers  who  speak  blithely  of  chemical 
plowing  In  a  world  that  is  urged  to  beat  lt6 
plowshares  into  sprayguns." 

In  the  United  St.ttes  at  the  present  time 
120  million  acres  of  land  are  chemically 
sprayed  each  year  for  rnllraad  clearing, 
brush  control  in  grassland  lU-eas.  and  water- 
shed projects.  Of  the  approximately  125 
herbicide  chemicals  now  on  the  market,  the 
compound  2.4.5-Trlchlorophenoxyacetlc  acid 
commonly  known  as  2.4,5-T,  Is  one  of  th>- 
many  commercial  products  which  was  orig  • 
liially  produced  by  the  military — In  this  cas*? 
the  Army's  Biological  Warfare  Research  Cen- 
ter at  Fort  Detrlck.  Maryland.  Over  83  mil- 
lion pounds  of  2.4.5-T  and  a  similar  2.4-D 
were  produced  In  1068. 

The  characteristics  of  2.4.6-T  have  been 
carefully  observed  by  scientific  investigators 
Professors  C.  I.  Harris  and  T.  J.  Sheets  noted 
its  persistency  In  soil — up  to  three  months — 
in  1965.  Its  toxicity  Is  exemplified  by  the 
warnings  on  commercial  doses  which  caution 
against  its  application  in  Irrigation  ditches 
or  water  supplies  for  domestic  consumption. 

I  have  long  denounced  its  unregulated, 
widespread  and  irresponsible  use  in  Vietnam 
Last  year  my  attention  was  called  to  certain 
rather  alarming  genetic  qualities  In  the  sub- 
stance. A  study  conducted  by  the  Blonetlcs 
Research  Laboratories  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  noted  a  teratogenic— or  fetus 
deforming — property  In  tests  conducted  on 
mice  and  rats.  Although  the  government  was 
most  reluctant  to  make  these  results  avail- 
able to  the  public  I  obtained  a  copy  and  was 
shocked  to  read  the  conclusions  which  read : 

"These  results  Imply  a  hazard  of  teratogen- 
esls  In  the  use  o(  this  compound.  The  prob- 
lems o(  extrapolation  preclude  definition  of 
the  hazard  on  the  basis  of  these  studies,  but 
Its  existence  seems  clear." 

On  the  basis  of  this  obvious  risk  the  White 
House  announced  on  October  39,  1969  that 
the  use  of  2.4,5-T  was  to  be  severely  restricted 
by  the  military,  and  terminated  outright  in 
the  United  States  by  the  end  of  1969. 

I  welcome  this  announcement  at  the  time 
for  it  indicated  a  willingness  to  prevent  the 
use  of  chemicals  whose  safety  has  not  been 
guaranteed.  While  the  risks  of  2.4.5-T  com- 
pounds have  been  noted  there  has  never  been 
a  safe-use  level  established  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  or  any  other  agency. 

I  was  therefore  distressed  to  learn  on  Feb- 
rviary  1.  1070  that  contrary  to  Wbtte  House 
instructions,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
continues  to  authorize  the  use  of  2.4.6-T  and 
that  the  FDA  has  agreed  to  postpone  the  ban 
indennltely.  So,  Instead  of  taking  a  safe  and 
prudent  course,  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  Ignoring  risks  already  known  for  the  sake 
of  convenience. 

After  complaining  on  February  3.  1970 
about  this  irresponsible  attitude  I  am  now 
Informed  that  the  Agriculture  Department 
is  Initiating  a  new  Investigation  into  the  role 
2.4,5-T  and  a  dloxln  contaminant  might  have 
played  In  tests  showing  malformed  fetuses. 
Until  that  time  prodvicts  containing  2.4,6-T 
will  be  authorized. 

I  am  not  reassured  by  this  course  of  eventj; 
The  evidence  already  analyzed  suggests  that 
Its  use  should  be  halted  until  the  compound 
can  be  guaranteed  as  medically  safe.  Only 
then  should  the  renewed  application  of  this 
chemical  be  reconsidered. 

These  somewhat  confusing  snd  contradic- 
tory series  of  decisions  are  of  great  Interest 
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to  the  citizens  of  Oila  County  Arizona  and 
the  residents  who  live  near  the  Russell  Oulcb 
and  Kellner  Canyon  area  near  Globe. 

It  la  here  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  per- 
mitted the  spraying  of  a  3,4.5-T  Sllvex  com- 
pound, Huron,  as  a  defoliant  in  the  Chapar- 
rel Management  Program  of  the  Salt  River 
Project.  As  a  part  o(  the  effort  to  Increase  the 
water  supply  (or  the  Phoenix  region,  an 
area  o(  1,900  acres  was  sprayed  Initially  in 
1965  and  again  In  1968  and  1969  with  Sllvex 

a  (a.4.6-T). 

A  study  conducted  In  1967  (or  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  recommended  that  this 
compound  "not  be  applied  to  a  body  of  water 
that  Is  being  used  as  a  source  of  water  for 
human  consumption."  In  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing of  these  experts  and  the  previously  noted 
warnings  on  commercial  spray  cans,  the  spray 
evidently  found  Its  way  into  water  supplies  of 
the  area  defoliated. 

The  observations  of  the  chemical's  effects 
by  several  government  officials  gives  credence 
to  the  warnings  voiced  by  scientists  on  the 
compound's  dangerous  characteristics. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  Administration's 
attitude  toward  this  matter.  We  have  bad 
enough  experience  wrlth  Improperly  tested 
chemicals,  such  as  thalidomide,  to  know  that 
assured  safety  checks  must  be  made  before  a 
product  Is  used  commercially.  Products  of 
this  kind  should  be  barred  until  all  evidence 
to  the  contrary  Is  dispelled. 

I  have  come  to  Globe  to  inform  myself 
of  the  scope,  nature  and  results  of  the  Chap- 
parel  Management  Program.  In  this  way  I 
hope  to  determine  whether  the  ambiguous 
policy  now  In  effect  with  regard  to  2,4,5-T 
compounds  should  be  reassessed  by  appro- 
priate scientific  and  medical  officials.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Information  which  I  obtain 
during  my  visit  to  Globe  will  assist  me  in 
deciding  what  further  steps  to  recommend 
to  assure  the  safety  and  well-being  of  citizens 
to  live  in  areas  sprayed  by  this  herbicide. 


(February  18,  19701 
Food  and  Dbug  Aoministbatton  Finos  De- 
foliant IN  Food:  Congressman  McCarthy 

Demands  Halt  on  Use 

Representative  Richard  D.  McCarthy  (D- 
NY )  today  demanded  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration immediately  ban  the  sale  of  the 
herbicide  2.4,5-T  and  seize  all  existing  stocks 
Of  the  compound. 

The  New  York  Congressman  was  informed 
by  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (Petals 
yesterday  that  traces  of  the  herbicide,  which 
causes  birth  defects  in  animals,  have  been 
found  In  food  and  dairy  products  In  Boston 
and  Kansas  City. 

McCarthy  charged  that  the  FDA  was  not 
enforcing  its  own  regulations  which  prohibit 
the  marketing  of  any  chemical  found  in  food 
supplies  for  which  safe  tolerance  levels  have 
not  been  established. 

"Since  no  safe  tolerance  level  has  been 
established,  and  because  of  the  evidence  that 
it  exists  In  food  products,"  McCarthy  said  in 
a  telegram  to  President  Nlxon,  "I  call  on  you 
to  ban  its  use,  and  seize  all  supplies  now  on 
the  market."  McCarthy  also  urged  that  Its 
widespread  use  as  a  defoliant  in  Vietnam  be 
halted. 

The  Congressman  said  he  has  been  In- 
formed that  the  "FDA  Is  today  sending  one  of 
its  own  scientists  to  the  Midland  lAchlgan 
laboratories  to  cooperate  with  Dow  Chemical 
Company  in  testing  a  cotitaminant,  known 
as  a  dloxln,  that  has  turned  up  In  3,4,5-T 
to  see  If  It  produces  the  birth  defects." 

"This  Is  academic  and  a  waste  of  time," 
McCarthy  declared.  "Dr.  Dale  Lindsay,  As- 
sistant FDA  Commissioner,  Informed  me  that 
3.4.5-T  cannot  be  produced  commercially 
without  some  dloxln  in  It." 

McCarthy  charged  that  Dow  was  "instru- 
mental In  overturning  an  October  29  White 
House  directive  banning  3,4,6-T.  Dow  came 
to  the  Oovernment  and  claimed  that  it  waa 
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not  pure  a,4,6-T  which  produced  birth  de- 
fects but  the  dloxln." 

McCarthy  said  he  was  Informed  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  by  Ned  D.  Bayley,  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment Science  and  Education  Director,  that 
because  of  the  discovery  of  the  contaminant 
"we  are  awaiting  advice  from  the  Department 
of  HEW  and  as  to  whether  to  cancel  or  ex- 
tend uses  of  3,4,S-T  on  food  crops." 

McCarthy  recalled  that  on  October  29  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  President  Nixon's  Science 
Advisor,  announced  that  "tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  cancel  registrations  of  2,4,5-T 
for  use  on  food  crops  effective  January  1, 
1970,  unless  by  that  time  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  has  found  a  basis  for  estab- 
lishing a  safe  legal  tolerance  In  and  on 
foods." 

The  Congressman  revealed  that  he  dis- 
covered on  February  3  that  the  tolerances 
had  not  been  set  and  yet  the  ban  was  not 
put  into  effect.  In  reply  to  an  Inquiry  (rom 
McCarthy  as  to  why  the  ban  had  not  been 
imposed,  DuBrldge  said  on  February  10  that 
his  October  29  announcement  "was  not  a 
directive  to  agencies  .  .  ." 

Thx  White  House, 
Washington,  February  10, 1970. 
Hon.  Richard  D.  McCarthy, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  McCarthy:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  February  3  letter  concerning 
2,4,6-T. 

The  October  20,  1069,  announcement  that 
you  re(er  to  was  a  statement  of  the  actions 
that  were  planned  to  be  taken  by  the  various 
units  of  the  Federal  government  in  relation 
to  a,4,5-T.  It  was  not  a  directive  to  agencies 
for  the  simple  reason  that  statutory  responsi- 
bility for  these  decisions  rests  In  the  separate 
agencies.  I  am  sure  by  now  you  will  have 
heard  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  appreciate  your  views  on  the  desirability 
of  an  Investigation  of  reports  of  births  of 
malformed  children  In  Vietnam.  By  copy  of 
this  letter,  I  am  calling  your  views  to  Secre- 
tary Laird's  attention,  since  this  area  is  pri- 
marily his  responsibility. 

As  to  2,4-D,  this  compound  is  being  re- 
viewed along  with  other  compounds  singled 
out   as   requiring   additional   study   in   the 
Blonetlcs  report  to  which  you  referred. 
Sincerely  yo\u^, 

Lee  a,  DuBridcb, 

Science  Adviser. 


H.R.    860— JOINT   INDUSTRY 
PROMOTION    ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  27,  1970,  this  House 
passed  the  Joint  Industry  Promotion  Act, 
HM.  860,  and  I  wish  to  add  my  support 
for  that  action  of  the  House.  Had  cir- 
cumstances allowed  me  to  be  present,  I 
would  have  voted  aye  on  this  highly  im- 
portant act  and  I  am  terribly  dismayed 
that  the  Senate  has  delayed  its  passage 
by  recommitting  the  bill  to  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

This  bill  has  been  studied  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  since  1962.  It  would 
have  allowed  industry  and  labor  by  mu- 
tual agreement  to  join  in  promotion  of 
construction  industry  products  in  their 
ioint  interest. 

However,  H.R.  860  provided  carefully 
drawn  safeguards  to  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  trust  fund. 
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The  exemptions  provided  by  this  bill 
would  have  been  used  when  there  was 
joint  agreement  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. No  one  would  be  forced  to  par- 
ticipate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of 
this  bill  by  the  House  gave  labor  and 
management  the  hope  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  cooperation  in  their  mutual 
interest.  Certainly,  both  recognize  the 
need  for  healthy  promotion  of  the  con- 
struction industry.  Today  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  in  trouble.  This  bill  could 
have  helped  it  to  once  more  become 
healthy  and  through  its  health  could 
have  improved  the  economic  health  of 
the  Nation  and  it  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Nation  that  the  other  body  has  not  acted. 


NUTLEY  SUN  AWARDED 
JOURNALISTIC  HONORS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weekly 
Nutley  Sun  of  Nutley,  N.J.,  has  long 
served  the  community  in  the  finest  of 
journalistic  traditions.  I  was  delighted  to 
learn  that  it  has  been  recognized  by  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association's  Best 
Newspaper  Institute  as  No.  lin  its  cate- 
gory. And,  I  am  happy  to  bring  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Nutlet  StJN  Wins  Top  Awards  At  48th 

JOTTRNALISnC    iNSTTrUTE 

(By  Steve  Brothers) 

The  Nutley  Sun  was  awarded  several  prizes 
by  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association's  48th 
Annual  Best  Newspaper  Institute  of  Atlantic 
City.  The  most  coveted  honor  was  the  Sun's 
first-prize  plaque  for  weeklies  in  the  above 
6,000  circulation  category. 

For  the  first  time.  The  Sun's  affiliate  in 
Belleville,  The  Times-News  also  won  first 
prize  for  weeklies  in  the  under  5,000  circula- 
tion division. 

The  first  prize  honors  were  based  on  Judges 
reviews  of  two  consecutive  issues  of  the  paper. 
General  typography  and  layout  were  con- 
sidered. 

The  Sun  also  won  a  third-prize  for  a  spot- 
news  photo  entered  in  weekly  competition. 
The  picture  was  taken  by  Steve  Brothers,  a 
Nutley  High  graduate  who  is  now  attending 
Rutgers  University.  Brothers  is  still  a  part- 
time  photographer  at  The  Sun. 

Of  special  interest  to  The  Sun  was  an 
"honorable  mention"  or  fourth  place  award 
given  to  Philip  R.  White  managing  editor 
for  coverage  of  alleged  improprieties  in  the 
Nutley  Public  Safety  Department.  The  top 
awards  in  this  category  all  went  to  daily 
papers  with  the  Paterson  Morning  Call  tak- 
ing first  prize. 

The  Sun  and  White  were  cited  for  the  arti- 
cle, "Another  Mystery — Another  Patrolman 
Quits."  Judges  commended  the  initiative  and 
enterprising  work  of  The  Sun  in  the  story. 
Comments  from  the  Judges  noted  that  "the 
enterprise  of  this  reporter  extended  a  regular 
news  story  until  everyone  concerned  was 
placed  in  correct  perspective.  We  hope  offi- 
cials now  know  the  importance  of  teUlng  all 
facts  from  the  beginning  for  the  protection  of 
the  innocent  and  punishment  of  the  guilty." 

The  third-prize  award  in  photography,  won 
by  Brothers,  went  to  a  picture  titled,  "Who, 
Me?"  which  was  taken  in  the  Nutley  Jaycees' 
Essex  County  Junior  Miss  Pageant. 
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AIR  AND  NOISE  POLLUTION:  THE 
MAJOR  BYPRODUCTS  OP  THE  JET 
AGE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  lonRtime  advocate  of  controllmgr 
air  and  noise  pollution  principally  caused 
by  jet  aircraft.  I  have  been  seeking  to  call 
to  my  colleagues"  attention  the  very  real 
dangers  to  public  healtli  and  welfare 
that  jet  noise  can  and  does  cause.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  In  this  area,  and 
I  will  continue  to  fight  for  its  adoption. 
I  regret  the  necessity  to  use  the  term 
*  flght  for."  but  such  is  the  reality  and 
the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

More  and  more  communities  across 
the  Nation  are  feeling  the  adverse  effects 
of  a  modern  jet  aircraft  transportation 
system  which  Is  giving  off  ma.ssive  doses 
of  both  air  and  noise  pollution  as  its 
principle  byproducts.  I  have,  therefore, 
participated  both  as  a  legislator  and  as 
a  concerned  citizen  within  the  Congress 
and  elsewhere  in  many  activities  aimed 
at  effectively  revei-slng  the  rising  tide  of 
environmental  chaos  which  so  many 
areas,  particularly  those  close  to  Jet  air- 
ports, are  now  experiencing. 

Prom  many  different  news  sources 
come  articles  end  essays  which  under- 
line the  worsening  jet  noise— jet  air  pol- 
lution situation  In  all  of  its  aspects.  Few- 
er and  fewer  of  our  citizens  are  exempt 
from  the  unpleasant  realities  of  life  in 
the  jet  age.  Among  the  most  tragic  and 
defenseless  victims  are  young  school- 
children who.  in  many  areas,  cannot  re- 
ceive a  proper  day's  education  due  to 
intolerable  jet  noise  interruptions.  A  re- 
cent article  from  Parade  magazine  de- 
picts the  deteriorating  situation  in  my 
o»-n  district  where  two  schools  have  al- 
ready been  forced  to  close,  causing  ex- 
pensive physical  plant  waste  and  over- 
crowding in  other  existing  schools. 

Homeowners  comprise  a  large  segment 
of  those  whose  tranquility  Is  shattered 
daily  by  jet  aircraft.  The  frustrations 
experienced  by  one  group  of  Los  Ange- 
les homeowners  led  them  finally  to  file 
suit,  the  result  of  which  appeared  recent- 
ly in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  news  article. 
Various  other  aspects  of  jet  age  prob- 
lems are  examined  in  a  most  useful  and 
Informative  newsletter  titled  "Tvasnac 
quotes",  so  named  because  it  Is  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Town-Village  Aircraft 
Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Commit- 
tee, located  in  Lawrence,  N.Y.  The  items 
which  they  have  culled  from  various 
sources  poii.t  up  the  serious  and  all-en- 
compaasing  nature  of  the  jet  aircraft-In- 
spired pollution  problems. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  Parade,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  Tvasnac  Quotes  arti- 
cles to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
by  Including  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

I  Prom  Par»d«  magaalne.  Feb.  8.  1970) 

Souks  BAaxm  to  Edxtcation 

Last  week  Airport  Junior  Higb  School  la 

Los   Angelas.    C&Uf.,   closed   for   good.   Th« 

school,  erected   In   1955   to  tenre   ISOO  stu- 

denu.  Is  BOW.  15  years  later,  unusable. 
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The  reason?  Noise. 

The  constant  roar  of  Jeu  taking  off  and 
landing  at  nearby  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  had  made  teaching  and  learning 
physically  impossible.  In  1968.  Westchester 
Eletnent.iry  School  closed  (or  the  same  reason. 

Three  months  ago  the  Los  Angeles  City 
I7nined  School  District  Bled  a  suit  for  ap- 
proximately •9<1  million  against  the  Intema- 
tlon.il  Airport.  Jet  noise,  the  suit  claimed,  had 
seriously  interfered  with  the  education  of 
46.000  youngsters  enrolled  in  31  Los  Angeles 
schools. 

This  brought  the  total  damaces  claimed 
ag.'ilnst  the  airport  by  v:irious  interests  in 
the  .irea  to  13.3  billion. 

Los  Angeles  Is  not  The  only  city  In  the  na- 
tion wracked  by  Jet  noise.  As  airports  grow 
in  size  to  handle  the  jumbo  Jets,  as  prop- 
driven  aircraft  Ijecome  fewer  and  fewer.  Jet 
noise  becomes  a  greater  problem. 

No  one  suggests  the  abandonment  of  Jet 
transportation.  After  all,  23  million  people 
use  Los  Angeles  International  Airport  each 
year,  mnktng  It  the  nation's  second.  It  han- 
dles 075  million  pounds  of  freight  each  year, 
provides  Jobs  for  34.000  people. 

Olven  Jeu  and  Jetports  as  accepted  In- 
gredients of  American  life,  the  two  apparent 
solutions  to  the  noise  problem  are  relocation 
of  alrporu  and  redesigning  of  Jet  engines. 

Unrortunately.  the  engines  on  the  new  747 
Jum^^o  Jets  are  noisier  than  their  predeces- 
sors. IJnfortunately,  too,  airports  are  not 
being  constructed  40  or  50  miles  away  from 
schools. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  8,  1970) 
HoMcowNns  Win  Svrr  on  Jrr  Noise — Jn>ca 

TcLLs  CrTT  TO  Pat  8740.000  to  LAKt>owi»««s 

Neas  LA.  Ataporr 

(By  Rudy  Vlllasenor) 

More  than  8740.000  was  awarded  In  Su- 
perior Court  Thursday  to  539  owners  of  prop- 
erty near  International  Airport  as  compensa- 
tion for  losses  caused  by  Jet  aircraft  nolas. 

The  precedent-making  75- page  opinion  was 
delivered  by  Judge  Bernard  8.  Jefferson,  who 
held  that  owners  are  entitled  to  payment  for 
the  loss  of  full  enjoyment  of  their  property. 

The  jurist  also  found  that  properties  of 
131  other  owners  bare  not  t>ecn  sufllclently 
affected  to  compensate  them  for  compensa- 
tion. 

His  decision  was  baaed  on  a  suit  Involving 
the  principle  of  "inverse  condemnation."  In 
effect,  the  suit  alleged  the  city  had  taken 
away  some  of  the  free  use  of  the  properties 
of  the  petitioners — the  air  spac«  al>ove 
them— without   remuneration. 

COMPSNSATION  FOB  NOISX 

Although  the  suing  owners  contended  that 
they  were  tjothered  by  soot,  oil  and  other 
debris  failing  from  Jet  planes,  the  Judge 
found  that  they  are  entitled  only  to  com- 
pensation for  noise. 

The  exact  amounts,  which  must  be  fixed 
In  later  proceedings,  will  represent  the  loss 
of  the  value  of  the  land  and  improvements. 

Tentative  awards  made  by  Jefferson  rang* 
from  $6,000  to  8400  for  each  piece  of  prop- 
erty. The  decision  Involves  almost  entirely 
dwellings,  some  for  single  families  and  others 
for  multiple  use. 

"There  U  a  elgnlflcant  difference."  the 
Jurist  wrote,  "between  the  noise  emanating 
from  Jet  aircraft  and  that  coming  from  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  on  a  street  or  freeway. 
The  difference  is  so  pronounced  that  tha 
legal  consequences  of  jet  noUe  should  not 
be  the  same  as  the  legal  consequences  of 
street  and  freeway  noises  of  cars  and  trucks." 

Jefferson  pointed  out  that  the  "hue  and 
cry"  over  aircraft  noise  did  not  develop  until 
tlie  advent  of  Jeta.  He  remarked  that  {iro- 
peller  craft  make  sounds  of  much  lower  fre- 
quency, not  much  more  annoying  to  tha 
human  ear  than  the  noises  of  gasolLne-pow- 
ered  ground  vehicles. 
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But  the  high  frequency  of  Jet  noises.  th« 
Jurist  added,  does  bother  the  human  ear  and 
under  extreme  coudiuons  prevents  conversa- 
tion and  interferes  with  televUlon  and  radio 
reception. 

Pruperties  affected  by  the  decUion  splU 
over  from  Los  Angeles  City  territory  to  that 
of  Inglewood.  El  Seguudo  luid  some  unincor- 
porated county  territory. 

In  esiimailug  damages,  the  Judge  made 
allu.^lon  to  "noise  exposure  forecast"  areas, 
that  is,  terrain  which  experu  calculate  will 
suffer  Irom  U>e  uol^. 

The  Jurut,  accurdingly,  dealt  mostly  with 
the  noise  caused  by  aircrali  approaching  the 
airport  from  tlie  east  lu  the  usual  lauding 
pattern. 

Jefferson  declared  that  properties  affected 
because  of  take-offs,  mobUy  In  a  westerly  di- 
rection. Involve  (ewer  homes. 

In  reaching  las  decision,  the  Jurist  began 
by  fixing  a  territory  of  damage  which  began 
eai>t  of  the  airport  and  widened  in  direcuon 
proportional  to  the  lower  altitude  of  aircraft 
as  they  approach  landlttg  strips. 

Fixed  by  the  court  as  the  narrowest  and 
most  distant  point  to  be  affected  by  the  noise 
was  the  area  of  Avalon  Blvd.  and  Golden  Ave. 
The  affected  area  then  stretches  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  and  widens  gradually  so 
that  at  Vermont  Ave.,  its  northerly  boundary 
t>ecomes  94th  St  and  its  southerly  limit 
103rd  St. 

At  Western  Ave.,  the  north  boundary  be- 
comes 95th  St.  and  the  south  105th  St.  At 
Crenshaw  Blvd..  the  limits  stretch  from  98th 
St.  on  the  north  to  106th  St.  on  the  south. 

At  Hawthorne  Blvd.  and  La  Brea  Ave.,  It 
widens  to  limits  between  99th  St.  and  110th 
St. 

Finally,  at  the  San  Diego  Freeway,  the 
noise-affected  area  widens  to  99th  St.  on  the 
north  and  lllthSt.on  the  south. 

The  judge  commented  In  his  decision  that 
the  problem  Ijecame  Increasingly  acute  after 
1960.  That  year,  his  decision  said,  there  were 
35  jet  landings  a  day.  Increasing  to  93  In  1961. 
139  In  1982.  164  In  1983.  191  In  1964  and  238 
In  1965.  the  last  year  for  which  evidence 
was  produced. 

M.-iny  other  Individual  suits  are  stUl  pend- 
ing over  Jet  noise  at  International.  Last  year, 
however,  similar  Issues  were  raised  in  a  suit 
dealing  with  Santa  Monica  Airport.  But  an- 
other judge  In  that  case  decided  In  favor  of 
the  airport,  holding  that  Its  use  by  noisy  air- 
craft was  limited  to  a  few  landings  and  take- 
offs  per  day. 

Tbe  Judge  also  declared  that  other  jurists 
have  reached  similar  conclusions  In  cases 
tried  In  the  state  courts  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Jefferson  began  hearing  testimony  last  July 
17  and  took  the  matter  under  submission 
Nov.  14. 

(From  Tvasnac  Quotes.  January   1970) 
Dm  Wa  HcAa  It  BxFoax? 

'The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  granted 
permission  yesterday  for  regular  operation  of 
Jet  airliners  from  New  York  International 
Airport. 

"But  the  agency  Imposed  strict  take-off 
rules  to  cope  with  the  noise  problem.  It  said 
the  rules  would  Insure  that  jets  would  prove 
no  more  disturbing  to  near-by  communities 
than  propeller-driven  craft  now  using  the 
IdlewUd.  Queens,  field."  (New  York  Times 
October  4.  1958.  Reprinted  in  Nassau  Herald.. 
December  11.  1980.) 

BciKMTxsT  aaaaars  tiolxnt  Nona  mat  hauc 
Baau  BXFoaa  anxH 

Boston.  Dsc.  38. — Violent  nolsa  such  aa 
sonic  booms,  may  have  permanently  damag- 
ing aSecta  oa  untx>m  babies,  a  solantiBt 
warnad  today. 

Tha  wamlitc  prasentad  to  a  noisa  pollutloii 
paoal  at  ttaa  annual  meeting  o<  tlM  Amerlcaa 
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Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
was  Issued  by  R.  Lester  W.  Sontag,  director 
of  the  Pels  Research  Institute  In  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  The  paper  by  Dr.  Sontag,  who 
could  not  be  present  today,  was  read  by  a 
colleague. 

Too  much  noise  In  the  everyday  environ- 
ment— noise  pollution — has  been  shown  to 
cause  health  problems  in  adulto.  Loss  of 
hearing.  Increased  mental  stress  and  heart 
disease  have  been  linked  to  the  assault  of 
excess  noise  in  dally  living. 

The  human  fetus,  according  to  Dr.  Sontag, 
Is  equally  vulnerable  to  the  noxious  effects 
of  too  much  noise.  Forty  years  ago  many 
people  t>elleved  that  the  human  fetus  was 
protected  from  unpleasant  conditions  In  the 
outside  world  In  the  comfort  of  the  mother's 
womb,  but  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  fetus  Is  not  so  Isolated  after  all.  Dr. 
Sontag  said.  The  fetus  seems  to  react  to 
harmful  environmental  conditions  Just  as 
the  mother  does,  he  said. 

Supersonic  transport  jets  may  therefore 
pose  a  threat  to  the  health  of  unborn  In- 
fanU  In  that  tbe  planes  will  l>e  one  more 
noxious  addition  to  the  total  assault  of  an 
Increasingly  noisy  environment.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  one  such  Jet,  crossing  tbe  United 
States,  would  cut  a  swath  of  noise  25  miles 
wide  on  each  side,  within  earshot  of  up  to 
60  million  people.  (Excerpt  from  article  New 
York  TUnes — December  39,  1969.) 

drait  anx  to  bar  sst  overland  flights, 

SENATX    PANEL    TELLS     DOT 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
given  a  mandate  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  prepare  legislation  to  bar  com- 
mercial SST  fllghU  over  ITS.  Land  areas 
pending  solution  of  sonic  boom  problems. 

Although  tbe  committee  supported  the 
prototype  program  by  approving  $80  million 
for  fiscal  1970,  a  report  released  yesterday 
on  the  DOT  appropriation  stated  the  com- 
mittee "Is  not  willing  to  buy  aviation  lead- 
ership at  further  costs  to  our  environments." 
DOT  should  have  the  suggested  legislation 
ready  before  It  returns  to  Congress  for  Its 
fiscal  1971  budget  request,  the  report  stated. 

The  committee  specifically  recommended 
legislation  similar  to  S.  943,  Introduced  last 
January  by  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  six  other 
senators.  This  measure  bans  commercial  SST 
flights  from  land  areas  until  the  boom  can 
be  significantly  reduced  or  even  eliminated 
altogether. 

Legislation  could  allay  "public  concern" 
over  the  Ixxtm.  the  report  said,  stating  that 
the  committee  Is  "not  completely  satisfied 
by  administration,  statements  that  com- 
mercial SST  will  not  be  permitted  to  fly  over 
the  U.S.  at  sonic-boom  producing  speeds." 
Ths  report  added : 

"Administration  statements  on  the  subject 
have  been  ambivalent.  For  example,  FAA 
states  that  both  American  and  foreign  SSTs 
will  not  be  permitted  to  fly  at  boom  speed 
over  Inhabited  areas.  It  makes  no  mention 
of  wilderness  or  other  open  areas  where  the 
sonic  boom  could  have  Intrusive  or  damaging 
effects." 

The  committee  also  sent  up  warnings  about 
alleged  FAA  statements  to  the  effect  that 
marketplace  pressures  may  spur  SST  flights 
over  the  transcontinental  VS.  (Excerpt  from 
article  Aviation  Dally — December  18,  1969.) 

IMPLICATIONS    AND   JUSTITtCATIONS   OF   THE   SST 

In  the  event  of  unrestricted  SST  operation 
oier  land  there  will,  every  year,  be  hundreds 
of  millions  of  occurrences  of  people  being  bit 
by  severe  superbooms  over  4.5  to  5  psf  and 
many  more  superbooms  exceeding  3.5  psf. 
According  to  the  Edwards  tests  practically 
all  people  will  flnd  booms  exceeding  4  psf 
unbearable.  Furthermore,  there  will  be  some 
600,000,000,000  "people  l)ooms"  exceeding 
about  1.75  psf.  This  level  will  be  deemed  more 
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disturbing— by  roughly  60%  of  those  ex- 
posed— than  subsonic  fly-over  noise  of  110- 
112  PNdB,  the  highest  permissible  level  In 
the  build -up  areas  close  to  London  Airport 
and  the  Kennedy  Airport  of  New  York. 

The  tremendous  discrepancy  between  the 
anticipated  SST  boom  Intensities  and  the  ac- 
ceptable level  for  over-land  operation  makes 
It  unlikely  that  the  SST  boom  will  be  accept- 
able for  oversea  use.  Passengers  and  crews 
on  boats  would  probably  run  unacceptably 
high  risks  of  being  hit  by  superbooms  exceed- 
ing 5  to  6  ps.  and  the  Ixwm  Intensities  will 
often  be  doubled  due  to  reflection  by  cabin 
wall.  (Excerpts  from  article  by  Bo  Lundburg 
In  the  April  1969  edition— Publlkatle  Nr.  15 — 
Netherlands  Acoustical  Society.) 

AIRCRAFT   NOISE MENTAL    HEALTH    AFFECTED 

London. — The  next  time  someone  says  he  Is 
going  crazy  from  the  racket  don't  dismiss 
this  as  just  another  temperamental  outburst. 
He  may  be. 

A  two-year  study  In  an  area  near  London's 
Hearthrow  Airport  has  shown  a  slgnlflcanUy 
higher  Incidence  of  mental  Illness  requiring 
treatment  among  people  most  exposed  to 
aircraft  noise.  (Excerpt  from  article  Long 
Island  Press — December  14,  1969.) 

JET   planes'    unseen    CASES    THREATEN    MORE 
POLLTTTION 

Jet  engine  manufacturers,  who  are  confi- 
dent that  they  can  rid  the  nation's  airliners 
of  ugly  black  smoke  trails,  may  soon  be  faced 
with  pollution  problems  from  the  part  of  a 
Jet's  exhaust  that  cannot  be  seen. 

Atmospheric  scientists  studying  the  Impact 
of  pollutants  on  the  atmosphere  voiced  con- 
cern last  week  over  thte  llttle-known  problem. 

One  of  them  was  Dr.  Richard  D.  Cadle, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Mlcrophyslcs  at  the  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research  at  Boulder,  Colo. 

"It  U  not  definitely  established,"  he  said, 
"but  a  lot  of  evidence  suggests  that  the 
gases  given  off  by  Jet  planes  are  as  harmftil 
In  the  long  run  as  the  visible  particles." 
(Excerpt  from  article  New  York  Times— De- 
cember 31,  1969.) 
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moment  of  rededicatlon  to  the  cause  of 
Estonian  self-determination  and  Inde- 
Ddidcxicc 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  who  are  endowed 
with  the  blessings  of  freedom  pause  to 
reflect  upon  the  struggle  of  a  people  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  We  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  share  In  the  Joyous  recollec- 
tion of  Estonia's  short-lived  independ- 
ence; we  share  a  deep  sense  of  grief  over 
the  tragedy  of  the  Soviet  Union's  forced 
occupation  of  Estonia;  and  we  share  in 
Estonia's  hopes  that  one  day  soon  she 
will  again  be  free. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


AAU  AND  NCAA  FEUD 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  24  Estonians  all  over  the  world 
are  recalling  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia. 

In  1918.  the  people  of  Estonia  estab- 
lished an  Independent  republic  under 
which  they  enjoyed  freedom  and  pros- 
perity. For  the  next  22  years  the  peo- 
ple of  Estonia  showed  the  world  that 
they  were  worthy  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  peace-loving  nations  and  that 
they  were  dedicated  to  building  a  just, 
social,  and  economic  order. 

The  unforgivable  tyrsmny  of  the  So- 
viet Union  cut  short  the  development  of 
this  brave  new  Estonian  nation  when 
the  Red  army  invaded  Estonia  in  1940, 
and  in  August  of  that  year  Estonia  was 
politically  annexed  as  a  portion  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  the  Soviet  conquest 
and  annexation  of  Estonia  in  1940,  faith- 
ful friends  aroimd  the  world  have 
marked     this    day    each    year    as    a 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  NCAA  in  sus- 
pending Yale  University  for  2  years,  the 
gentleman  from  Cormectlcut  (Mr. 
GiAiHO)  and  I.  together  with  25  cospon- 
sors,  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for 
creation  of  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  NCAA. 

We  deferred  any  action  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  meeting  tomorrow  be- 
tween ofiBcials  of  the  Eastern  College 
Athletic  Conference  and  the  director  of 
athletics  at  Yale  University,  Mr.  DeLaney 
Kiphuth.  We  will  determine  our  course 
of  action  upon  receiving  a  reiwrt  of  the 
proceedings  in  New  York. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  today,  written  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Klein  summarizes  the  long-nmnng  con- 
troversy between  the  NCAA  and  the  AAU. 
I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Feb.  34,  1970) 
In  9HIS  Corner:   AAU  and  NCAA  Jodst  To 
Control  Amateur  Sports 
(By  Frederick  C.  Klein) 
Jack  Langer  reaUy  didn't  mean  to  become 
a  cause  celebre.  Bte  Just  likes  to  play  bas- 
ketball. 

Jack  Is  a  member  of  the  varsity  squad  at 
Yale,  where  he  Is  a  Junior.  Although  he  is 
six  feet  eight  Inches  tall,  his  enthusiasm 
seems  to  exceed  his  skill;  he  mostly  warms 
the  bench.  Nevertheless,  Jack  wound  up  last 
summer  as  the  only  collegian  on  the  U.S. 
basketball  team  at  the  Maccablah  Games,  an 
International  competition  In  Israel  for  Jew- 
ish amateur  athletes. 

The  lanky  Yalle  committed  only  one  sin 
by  going  to  Israel:  The  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  had  dUected 
that  no  athlete  from  any  member  college 
could  take  part.  Jack  therefore  was  declared 
ineligible  to  play  for  Yale.  But  Yale  declined 
to  remove  him  from  the  team.  The  NCAA 
thereupon  barred  Yale  from  Its  champion- 
ship tournaments  and  Its  lucrative  telecasts 
for  two  years. 

Why  Is  the  NCAA  so  exercised  over  a  seem- 
ingly Innocent  tournament  In  Israel?  The 
answer  lies  In  Its  long  and  bitter  feud  with 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United 
States  (AAU).  Mr.  Langer,  in  fact  has  been 
thrust  Into  the  center  of  the  latest  outbreak 
In  the  continuing  struggle  for  control  of  ama- 
teur sports  In  the  U.S. 
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pOWKirVL    COMBATANTS 

Both  dUpuumU  in  the  NCAA-AAU  battle 
:.ro  powerrul  and  df«ply  entrenched.  Their 
quarrel  i»  almost  50  years  old.  Its  impllca- 
;lons  for  the  athletes,  the  games  they  play 
and  the  U  S  role  In  International  athletics 
i-ontinue  to  be  immense. 

Considering  the  oatenalbly  laudable  pur- 
txjse  ot  both  group*— turiherlng  amateur 
;ahletic»— the  intensity  and  complexity  ol 
the  warlare  baffles  outsiders.  To  bear  spokes- 
men for  either  side  tell  It.  each  Is  working 
to  preserve  democracy.  Integrity  and  quality 
in  American  sports  for  the  participants  and 
the  millions  of  spectators  they  •"^•"•V*.. 

Other  observers,  however,  often  And  the 
struggle  most  notable  as  a  tangled  contest 
in  which  the  Intereau  of  the  athlete*  and 
the  public  uaually  wind  up  being  subordi- 
nated to  the  interests  of  the  men  who  run 
the  NCAA  and  the  AAO.  Several  times  in 
recent  years  the  dispute  has  made  It  difflcult 
for  the  U.S.  to  field  top  team*  in  Interna- 
tional spcrta  events. 

•  I  m  fed  up  with  both  organizations.  »ays 
Oerry  Lindgren.  23.  a  top-level  distance  run- 
ner  -They  are  older  peoplewho  don  t  seem 
to  care  much  about  atbletea." 

CAN'T  err  ToerrHtm 
Over  the  years  the  NCAA-AAU  feud  haa 
dffled  mediation  efforU  by  Gen  Douglaa 
MacArthur.  Robert  F  Kennedy  and  a  ^^^ 
Sports  Arbitration  Board  set  up  in  1965  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  The  latter 
effort  stretched  over  a  three-year  period,  but 
foundered  when  the  NCAA  rejected  a  seven- 
point  peace  plan   The  AAU  had  accepted  the 

plan. 

"1  ve  rarely  seen  such  intransigence.  »ay» 
Theodore  Kbeel.  the  noted  New  York  lawyer 
and  Ubor  mediator  who  headed  the  special 
board.  •  Thoee  people  make  the  Teamsters 
look  like  undernourished  dovea." 

BlU  Toomey.  the  31-year-old  teacher  or 
English  from  California  who  won  the  de- 
cathlon in  the  1»«8  Olympic  Oamea,  agree*. 
•The  whole  thing  haa  become  so  wrapped  up 
in  pereonalltlea  and  Jealousies  that  It  s  tough 
to  see  any  dayUght, "  he  says.  ■The  tragwiy 
of  It  aU  U  that  It  haa  Uken  both  groups 
attenUon  away  from  doing  things  to  Im- 
Drove  sports."  ..™«._ 

For  £muim.  suggesU  Mr.  Toomey.  The 
NCAA  should  be  thinking  of  ways  to  Improve 
competition  for  graduat*  students.  .  .  . 
Right  now  there's  nothing  for  them.  Ana. 
he  says,  "The  AAU  ought  to  be  finding  ways 
to  help  support  the  noncollege  sports  clubs 
where  fellows  like  me  compel*. 
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aOIAPING    BY 

"I  bsiont  to  th*  Southern  California 
Strtders,  protoiibly  the  best  track  club  In  the 
country.  We  have  eight  or  10  Olympic-level 
compeUtors.  but  we  cant  pay  a  coach  and 
we  have  to  supply  Just  about  all  our  own 
equipment  All  the  club  can  pay  for  U  T- 
shlrt*  and  ahoru."  »,^..   »»tt 

One  important  reason  that  the  ncaa-aau 
fight  has  proved  so  dlfflcxUt  to  resolve  U  th^ 
It  has  been  going  on  for  so  long.  The  AAU 
was  formed  flrst.  In  1888  Few  colleges  then 
bad  orginlaed  sports  programs,  and  most 
amateur  competition  In  the  U.S.  was  be- 
tween local  clubs  composed  of  athletes  of 
various  ages.  By  the  Urn*  the  Olympic 
Games  were  revived  In  18»«.  the  AAU  had 
attained  preeminence  In  VS.  amateur  sport 
and  aasumed  the  task  of  certUylng  the  ama- 
teur credentials  of  American  candidates  for 

the  games. 

In  succeeding  years,  the  AAU  broadened 
lu  authority  by  taking  In  as  voting  members 
such  groups  as  the  Armed  Forces.  TTMCA.  Na- 
Uonal  AssodaUon  of  IntsroollegUt*  Athlet- 
ic*, which  repreacnu  about  460  smaU  col- 
l^ga*  and  unlversitl**.  and— for  a  time— th* 
NCAA. 

Throtigh  membership  In  IntemaUonal  gov- 
erning bodle*.  the  AAU  has  acquired  th* 
right  to  approve  the  amateur  eligibility  of 


US  nthletes  In  11  Olympic  sports.  Including 
track  and  field,  basketball,  swimming,  gym- 
nastics and  wrestling  That  right  Is  the  crux 
of  lu  power. 

The  NCAA  was  started  In  190fl  at  the  be- 
hest of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  after  a 
rash  of  deaths  and  Injuries  In  college  foot- 
b.'ill  sparked  a  public  outcry.  It  began  as  a 
foolb.Ul  rulcm.nklng  and  enforcing  body,  but 
quickly  exp.inded  Its  Jurisdiction  over  big- 
college  sports  to  rival  that  of  the  AAU 

.\s  colleges  supplied  more  and  more  ath- 
le:?-=i  f»>r  US.  international  teams,  the  NCAA 
became  more  and  more  Insistent  on  having  a 
greater  voice  over  their  administration.  By  the 
1920s,  collisions  l)etween  the  NCAA  and  the 
AAU  had  become  frequent.  Quarrels  over  the 
selection  of  the  1928  U  S  Olympic  team  were 
so  heated  that  Oen  MacArthur  was  called  in 
to  try  to  cool  matters  The  next  year,  he 
hel{>ed  work  out  a  reorganization  of  the  US. 
Olympic  Committee  that  gave  the  NCAA  sub- 
st.intial— but  not  majority— represenutlon. 
With  few  modifications,  this  arrangement 
kept  the  peace  through  the  1950s. 

Meantime,  presaures  for  a  rupture  con- 
tinued to  build.  'jEvery  time  the  AAU  picked 
a  coach  to  take  a  team  abroad,  it  made  ene- 
mies of  a  dosen  other  coaches  who  thought 
they  should  have  been  selected, "  says  a  long- 
time college  track  coach.  "Every  Ume  a  kid 
was  picked  for  a  team,  some  coach  thought 
one  of  hU  kids  should  have  been  picked  " 
At  the  same  time,  this  coach  adds,  "th* 
AAU  consistently  managed  to  make  things 
worse  by  refusing  to  answer  complalnu  or 
take  the  trouble  to  explain  their  actions. 
New  York  (AAU  headquarters)  treated  us 
like  second-class  citizens.  The  AAU's  top 
men  found  ways  to  deny  almost  everything 
the  coaches  wanted  ' 

NCAA  frustration  reached  the  breaking 
point  In  the  early  19«0s  By  IMl.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  AAU. 
although  several  NCAA-school  coaches  re- 
mained on  AAU  governing  boards  as  individ- 
uals. In  19«a  and  1»«3.  the  NCAA  made  the 
split  complete  by  Joining  with  high  school. 
Junior  college  and  club  groups  to  form  "fed- 
erations" to  contest  the  AAU's  rule-setting 
authority  in  US  amateur  track,  baaketball. 
gymnastics  and  wrestling.  In  all  those  sports, 
federation  members  claim  to  control  the 
big  majority  of  top  athletes,  coaches  and 
facilities. 

The  NCAA  doesn't  hav*  a  voUng  majority 
in  any  of  the  federaUons.  but  It  U  clearly 
the  dominant  member  In  each  of  them. 
■  Without  NCAA  financial  and  moral  support. 
the  federations  couldn't  exist."  says  Delaney 
Klphuth.  athletic  director  at  Yale. 

Open  warfare  erupted  when  the  federa- 
tions—especially the  U.S.  Track  and  Field 
Federation  (U8TFF)— began  holding  me*U 
In  competition  with  those  of  th*  AAU.  Both 
groups  reftised  to  allow  their  athlet**  to  *p^ 
pear  In  events  sponsored  by  th*  other.  In 
1985  an  AAU-organlzed  Uack  team  that  was 
boycotted  by  the  NCAA  lost  to  the  Russians 
In  a  dual  meet  at  Kiev,  touching  off  a  na- 
tional uproar. 

In  19«6  and  1967.  the  AAU  declared  num- 
erous athletes  Ineligible  for  International 
competition  because  they  competed  In  vari- 
ous federation  meets.  The  banned-by-the- 
AAU  list  ranged  from  Olympic-level  gym- 
nasts to  the  Iowa  Girls  High  School  AthleUc 
Union  track  and  field  team. 

The  1965  loss  to  the  Russians  In  the  track 
meet  brought  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee Into  the  act.  When  Its  peace  proposal 
was  vetoed  In  1968  by  the  NCAA,  partly  on 
the  ground  that  it  dldnt  give  the  USTTF 
enough  power,  several  Senators  Introduced 
a  bill  to  set  up  a  Federal  corporation  to  nm 
US  amateur  track,  supplanting  both  th* 
AAU  and  U8TFF.  The  bill,  however,  ha*  lan- 
guished In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
without  hope  of  passage. 

"Congress  never  should  haTe  got  mixed  up 
with  that  thing  In  th*  first  place."  says  one 


Commerce  Committee  aide.  "It  was  really  a 
can  of  worms."  .    ..„  j. 

Just  how  complex  the  NCAA-AAU  dispute 
has  l>ecome  Is  evident  In  the  Langer  case. 
The  affair  had  Its  rooU  in  a  seven-year-old 
dispute  that  eventually  Involved  a  whole 
handlul  ol  sports  governing  groups. 

In  1962.  the  NCAA  and  several  allies  formed 
the  Basketball  Federation  of  the  USA 
(BFUSA)  to  contest  the  AAU's  place  on  the 
Internatlon.U  Amateur  Basketball  Federa- 
tion (PIBA)  as  the  sole  US.  governing  body 
in  th^  sport.  In  1963.  FIBA  gave  BFUSA  three 
years  permission  to  sponsor  games  between 
American  and  foreign  basketball  teams-  a 
right  previously  limited  to  the  AAU. 

When  that  agreement  expired,  the  AAU. 
claiming  to  be  the  dominant  force  In  U.S. 
amateur  basketball,  asked  that  It  not  be  re- 
newed. FIBA  went  along  with  the  AAU. 
whereupon  BFUSA  membern  moved  to  with- 
hold their  athletes  from  all  IntemaUonal 
competition  except  the  Olympics.  "We  de- 
cided to  call  their  bluff."  says  Walter  Byers. 
the  NCAA's  execuUve  director.  _.  „- 

The  NCAA  boycott  sharply  curtailed  U.8.- 
forelgn  basketbaU  competition,  so  In  early 
1069  FIBA  made  an  effort  to  setUe  things, 
it  set  up  still  another  group — the  Intema- 
Uonal Basketball  Board  (IBB)— to  try  to 
mediate  the  dispute.  A  meeting  was  called 
for  June  25  in  Kansas  City  but  only  hall  the 
AAU  delegaUona  showed  u. .  (Bad  weather 
hindered  air  travel  that  day.  an  AAU  repre- 
sentative explains.  For  one  re»fon,o'"  an- 
other, the  IBB  dldnt  meet  until  after  the 
Maccablah  Games. 

Thus  U  S  organizers  for  the  Israeli  even 
went  begging  when  they  tried  to  recruit 
NCAA  college  basketball  players.  Seven  Jew- 
ish collegians  were  approached  but  •»  re- 
fused under  NCAA  threat  of  losing  their 
college  eligibility  Only  Mr.  Langer,  with 
Yale  8  permission,  said  he  would  go. 

•The  games  were  on  the  up  and  up.  and 
the  boy  wanted  to  go.  so  we  couldnt  see 
refusing  him.-  says  AUiletlc  Director  De- 
laney KlphuUi.  "We  had  athletes  and  coach- 
es in  other  sports  going  to  the  games  with 
NCAA  approval,  and  It  didn't  make  sense 
to  say  'yes'  to  them  and  "no"  to  Jack. 

Yale  says  It  will  go  on  letting  Mr.  Laiiger 
oUy  "It's  become  a  querUon  of  organiza- 
tional obedience  versus  the  good  of  the  boy. 
and  we  choose  to  support  the  boy."  says  Mr. 
Klphuth.  He  adds:  "When  we  are  Io««»  >« 
make  that  sort  of  choice.  Ifs  clew  that  the 
dispute  has  been   allowed   to  go  much  too 

^*L^aden  of  both  the  NCAA  and  AAU  really 
agree  that  their  struggle  has  persisted  too 
iJng.  Indeed,  each  has  the  same  formuU  for 
soluUon:  Let  the  other  bo*  out  of  the  fray 

and  accept  a  subordinate  role. 

Differences  in  the  philosophy  and  composl- 
Uon  of  the  two  groups  make  such  a  solut  on 
highly  unlikely,  however.  Most  Importantly, 
th*  NCAA  and  lU  federaUons  are  made  up 
pnmarlly  of  college  coaches  and  athletic  dl- 
^ctors  who  are  paid  to  oversee  'f°^P^^ 
grams,  while  Uie  AAU  prides  luelf  on  being 
an  organization  of  unpaid  volunteers. 

Among  some  long-time  AAU  men.  the 
aversion  to  college  «»«»>*  ^^  *?J^': 
Avery  Brundage.  president  of  th*  AAU  from 
1927  to  1952  and  president  of  th*  Intema- 
Uonal Olympic  Committee  for  the  past  18 
yews,  declares  that  the  coachea  "have  dis- 
torted and  commercialized  coUege  sports 
with  scholarships  for  athletes  and  "profes- 
sional training  camp  methods."  He  seriously 
doesn't  think  oowrhes  should  be  allowed  in 
the  stadltims  on  game  days. 

Col  I5onald  Hull,  the  51 -year-old  former 
paratrooper  who  as  executtve  director  heads 
the  small  AAU  headquarters  staff  in  New 
York  doesn't  go  that  far  He  says  he  has  "no 
special  quarrel"  with  either  coache*  or  col- 
lege scholarships  for  athlete*.  "Thafs  the 
way  things  are  done  nowadays."  he  shrugs. 
But  he  quickly  adds  that  he  has  reserva- 
ttons  about  both.  "Men  who  make  their  Ut- 
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ing  from  th*  performanc*  of  amatetir  ath- 
lete* cMi  b*  t«Hpt*d  to  misuse  them,"  h* 
says.  -OoUe««*  hare  been  known  to  to  "^ 
yond  ttilUon.  room  and  board  In  tteir  re- 
cruiting, and  tWs  had  led  to  a  lot  of  synicUm 
about  amateurism." 

The  NCAA's  Mr.  Byers,  a  trim.  47-year-oW 
former  sportswrlter.  repUe*  "»»*  J»»^°*™2 
see  "any  Inconsistency  at  all  betw«m 
•wholesome  amateurism"  and  the  big-money 
aspects  of  college  sports  (colleges  "^l  •£"* 
•12  million  a  year  imder  a  two-year  footbau 
television  contract  the  NCAA  recently  neg«>- 
tlated  with  American  Broadcasting  Ooe). 
He  asserts:  "The  colleges  put  the  money  to 
good  purpose  by  building  and  maintaining 
the  best  sports  faclllttes  in  the  world. 

As  for  college  coaches,  Mr.  Byers  observes 
that  "they  (the  AAU)  seem  glad  enough  to 
use  them  every  chance  they  get." 

Mr  Byers  goes  on  to  charge  the  AAU  wlta 
"gross  mismanagement"  of  amateur  sport*. 
"They  send  Incompetent  ofSclals  to  meet*  and 
unqualified  freeloaders  on  International  trip* 
in  the  guise  of  being  managers."  he  contends. 
"They  take  money  out  of  sport*  and  they 
don't  put  any  back  in."  .  .„  ^ 

Col.  Hull  responds' that  while  the  AAU  dow 
its  best  to  train  good  meet  ofllclala— th*  tart 
majority  of  whom  serve  without  pay— j'* 
have  some  who  are  better  than  others.  Tour 
managers,  who  handle  flinanclal  and  travel -*- 
rangementa  when  V3.  athletes  go  abroad, 
also  are  picked  for  their  "competency,"  he 
says  but  he  agrees  that  manager-athlet* 
leUtlons  on  trips  arent  always  Ideal.  "Som* 
of  those  big-stud  athletes  resent  getting 
their  spending  money  from  Casper  Milque- 
toast-type managers,"  he  says. 

CoL  Hull  dismisses  Mr.  Byers'  money 
charges.  He  says  that  the  AAU  administers 
many  minor  sports  at  a  financial  loss  (  I 
don't  see  the  NCAA  rushing  to  set  up  federa- 
tions in  luge  (a  sledding  sport).  Judo.  t)ob- 
sleddlng  or  sports  Uke  that ")  and  that  there 
la  "Tery  little  money  and  no  profit"  In  his 
group's  handling  of  track  and  field. 

"Local  AAU's  usually  charge  between  820 
and  8300  to  staff  major  Uack  meets,"  he  aays. 
He  adds  that  one  of  the  AAU's  biggest  recent 
fM»— 91300 — came  frem  the  1969  Mlllro** 
Games,  which  drew  more  than  17.000  peopl* 
to  Madison  Square  Garden  In  New  York.  The 
AAU  sent  about  100  officials  to  that  meet,  h* 
says. 

8UU  other  differences  divide  the  two  or- 
ganisations. The  NCAA  says  one  big  reason 
It  withdrew  from  the  AU  was  that  concern's 
refusal  to  change  lU  '"one  organlzaUon,  one 
TOte"  rule  that  gives  the  smallest  athletic 
club  the  same  vote  as  the  largest  university 
In  the  election  of  most  memben  of  the  AAU'S 
ruling  NaUonal  Board  of  Oovernors. 

Col.  Hull  replle*  that  the  voUng  rule 
"might  not  be  the  best  imaginable."  But  he 
adds  that  "Uke  most  volunteer  organisations, 
we  are  run  by  the  people  who  do  the  most 
work.  If  the  colleges  became  acUve  with  us 
on  the  local  level.  I  have  no  doubt  they  could 
take  lu  over  Inside  of  two  years." 

There  Is  an  East  vs.  West  element  In  the 
dispute.  The  AAU's  main  strength  Is  In  the 
East  among  the  Ivy  League  colleges  and  btial- 
nessman-athlettc  clubs  such  as  the  big  New 
York  Athletic  Club.  The  NCAA  Is  the  strong- 
est among  the  Midwestern  and  Western  uni- 
versities that  bloomed  later  athleUcally  and 
still  resent  the  AAU's  Eastern  bent. 

There  also  Is  no  lov*  lost  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  groups.  At  NCAA  bead- 
quarten  In  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Byers  acctises 
top  AAU  men  of  various  kinds  of  wrong- 
doing, but  refuses  to  be  specific  "becatise  I 
don't  want  to  get  Involved  In  personalities." 
One  senior  official  at  AAU  offices  In  New  York 
confides  that  he  has  beard  that  "Walter 
Byers  Is  promoting  this  feud  because  be 
wants  to  be  czar  of  all  sports." 

No  one  professes  to  know  how  It  will  all 
turn  out.  "The  AAU  seems  to  be  mainly  rich 
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men  who  can  afford  to  preach  amatetirlsm 
because  they  dont  need  the  money,"  says  Mr. 
Undgren,  the  distance  runner.  "On  the  other 
band,  a  lot  of  NCAA  coaches  seem  to  think 
that  because  they  give  a  person  a  scholarship 
they  own  him." 


A  GUIDE  TO  RESEARCHING 
DEFENSE  ISSUES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAuroaNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  summer  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  conducted  an  extensive  educa- 
tional program  for  its  members  and  their 
staff  coDceming  our  Nation's  defense 
policy  and  programs.  One  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  effort  was  a  short  pamphlet, 
entiUed  "A  Guide  to  Researching  De- 
fense Issues,"  which  was  published  in 
August.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  a 
Tery  useful  introduction  to  the  probl«n 
of  learning  more  about  these  issues.  Al- 
though it  is  now  5  months  old,  it  still  is 
of  considerable  value,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  it  available  to  all  Members  by 
placing  tt  in  the  Rbcou.  In  doing  so,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  its  authors,  the 
summer  Interns  who  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  study  group  during  1969. 

The  "Guide"  follows: 
A  OtriDK  TO  RzasASCHUfo  Detense  Isstrxs 
This  annotated  bibliography  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  DSG  staff  to  assist  Congres- 
sional staff  members  investigating  defense 
Issues.  It  contains  the  following  sections: 

Selected  books.  arUcles,  statements,  and 
pamphlet*  tiaeful  to  developing  general  tin- 
derstandlng  of  Defense  Department  man- 
agement, how  our  forces  are  sized,  and  how 
the  defense  budget  Is  determined. 

Periodicals  of  a  specialized  nattire  deal- 
ing with  strategic  Issue*  and  the  technlcal- 
lUes  of  v»eapons  systems. 

Annual  compilations  describing  force  lev- 
els and  weapons  systems  for  all  countries. 
Indexes  relating  to  defense. 
Congressional  resources   for  studying  de- 
fense. 

Materials  available  on  th*  request  of  a 
Member  of  Congrees, 

Individuals  with  their  telephone  numbers 
whose  Job  It  Is  to  assist  Congressional  staff 
In  this  area. 

Sample  outline  to  foUow  In  Investigating  a 
defense  program  or  weapions  system. 

Most  Items  are  available  through  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  The  Army  Library  at  the 
Pentagon  Is  also  an  easy-to-use  reeotirce  and 
contains  defense  materials  organized  in  a 
readily  accessible  manner. 

CCNCKAL   ICATEEIAL 
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Hitch,  Charles  J.  Deciaion-making  for  De- 
feme.  Berkeley:  University  of  CaUfornia 
Press,  1965.  A  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
basic  problems  faced  by  Secretary  McNamara 
In  the  early  slxUes.  The  book  U  a  coUecUon 
of  the  Galther  lecture  series  and  contains 
chapters  deaUiig  with  pre-r960  procedures, 
the  advent  of  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting  systems  (PPBS),  the  concept  of 
cost-effectiveness,  and  a  concluding  appraisal 
of  problems  yet  unsolved.  It  is  InformaUve 
and  well  presented. 

Hitch,  Charles  J.  &  McKeen,  Roland.  The 
Economics  of  Defense  in  the  Nuclear  Age. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1969. 
A  detailed  and  technical  rendition  of  th* 
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above  lectures.  It  moves  away  from  ttie  rfm- 
ple  concepts  and  presents  detailed  examples 
of  the  types  of  analyses  actually  undertaken 
In  the  DOD.  By  no  means  light  reading. 

Lyden,  Fremont  ft  MHler.  Ernest.  Planning, 
Programming,  Budgeting:  A  Systems  Ap- 
proach to  Management.  Chicago:  Markham 
Publishing  Co.,  1968.  A  coUectton  of  arttcles 
dealing  with  applications  of  the  PPBS  sys- 

McNamara,  Robert  S.  The  Essence  of  Secu- 
rity: Reflections  in  Office.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Row,  1969.  In  this  stmunaUon  of  his  views 
on  the  DOD  and  the  role  he  played  in  It, 
McNamara  analyzes  successively  the  world 
sltuaUon,  the  assumptions  this  evaluation 
leads  to  In  the  formulation  of  defense  pol- 
icy   how  the  PPBS  works,  and  the  rtde  he 
sees  for  the  DOD  and  the  nation  In  the  future. 
Not  objective,  but  a  useful  description  of  the 
"McNamara  Era"  at  DOD. 
Articles 
Benson,  Robert.  "How  the  Pentagon  Can 
Save      $9,000,000,000."       The       Washington 
Monthly,  March   1969.   Benson,  formerly  of 
the  DOD  controUer's  office,  examinee  ques- 
tions of  manpower,  training,  suppUer  per- 
formance, paraUel  and  olsBOlet*  wei^wns  sys- 
tems, responses  to  tinreallstlc  threats,  \m- 
reasonably  large  commitments,  and  projects 
such  as  SAGE,  ABM,  and  MOU  The  cuts  he 
proposes  are  unrelated  to  Vietnam,  do  not 
Impair   naUonal   security,   are   ImmedUtely 
(within  24  months)    implementable.   They 
cut  fat  from  ongoing  core  prognxaa.  The 
article   Is   short   but   Incisive,   and   closely 
reasoned.  „ 

"Defense  Budget  Cuts  of  tlO J  Billion  Seen 
Feasible."  Congressional  Quarterly,  June  1968, 
p.  1605-10.  A  system-by-system  analysis  of 
where  cuts  can  be  made,  with  recommenda- 
tions and  their  rationale  verstia  Adminis- 
tration policy.  The  cuts  cover  Strategic  Forces 
(ABM,  bombers,  SAM) ,  general  ptirpose  forces 
(manpower  for  all  services,  plus  NATO) .  anti- 
submarine forces,  attack  carriers,  amphibious 
forces,  and  MOL.  Not  an  In-depth  study:  It 
Is  an  enumeration  ol  where  and  how  much. 
"Pentagon  RebuU  AsserUons  of  $10.8  Bil- 
lion in  'F*t'."  Congressional  Quarterly,  Sep- 
tember 1968,  p.  2483-88.  Again  a  system-by- 
syston  examination.  Including  the  original 
CQ  cuts,  a  Pentagon  rebuttal  and  counter- 
rebuttal. 

Nlacanen,  William.  "Defense  Management 
After  McNamara,"  Armed  Forces  Journal,  8 
February,  1969.  A  comprehensive  and  Inci- 
sive ^pralsal  of  McNamara 's  goals,  and 
where  his  programs  seem  to  have  fallen  short 
of  expectations.  Nlscanen  concludes  that  the 
mUltary  should  be  given  more  say  In  the 
defense  decision-making  process. 

The  Progressive.  "The  Power  of  the  Penta- 
gon." EnUre  June  1969  issue.  Senattws, 
RepresentaUves,  scientists,  scholars  and 
former  high  officials  dlsctiss  ABM  and  other 
weapons  developments,  strategies  for  ending 
the  Vietnam  vsti.  Congressional  authority 
over  the  Pentagon,  the  mlUtarlzatlon  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  policies,  and  the  need  for 
a  redefinition  of  naUonal  prlorlUes. 

Schick,  Alan.  "PPBS."  The  Putnlc  Admin- 
istration Revietc,  December,  1966.  This  article 
provides  an  excellent  background  on  the 
development  of  program  budgeting  in  DOD. 
and  Its  effect  on  the  management  process. 
It  Is  not  light  reading,  but  does  provide  a 
wealth  of  information  on  decision-making 
beyond  the  planning,  programming,  budget- 
ing system. 

Statements  before  Congress 
Schultae,  Charles  J.  Statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Jime 
3,  1969.  Congressional  Record,  p.  S6036. 
Former  Budget  Director  Schultze  provides  a 
clear  presentaUon  of  the  factore  imderlying 
the  mlUtary  budget.  The  statement  includes 
an  analysis  of  the  budgetary  framework,  the 
factors  determining  rising  military  budgets. 
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and  kuggetUons  for  Improving  budgeury 
decisions.  The  best  single  analysis  of  tbe 
field  In  so  short  and  easily  readable  form. 

Weldenbaiun,  Arthur.  Statement  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber n.  lOM.  Military  Procurement.  Vol.  1, 
Washington:  Government  PrlnUng  Office. 
Weldenbaum  discusses  profits  made  by  de- 
fense  contractors  His  statement  is  lu  re- 
sponse  to  the  findings  of  a  Logistics  Manage- 
ment Institute  study  financed  by  DOD  which 
found  no  excessive  profits. 

Defense  Department  publications 

Posture  Statements  have  been  Issued  by 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  every 
year  since  1963.  They  contain  an  analysis  of 
the  world  situation  and  the  military  stances 
of  the  major  powers,  the  defense  budget  for 
the  following  fiscal  year  determined  in  light 
of  the  preceding,  and  a  five-year  projection 
of  programs  and  systems  into  which  the 
budget  is  incorporated.  Of  particular  impor- 
Unce  is  McNamara's  FY  1969  Posture  State- 
ment which  was  personally  supervised  by  him 
at  every  level  and  expresses  most  explicitly 
bis  views  on  defense,  and  Clark  CllfTord's  FT 
1970  Posture  Statement  They  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  or  from 
either  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
at  Ft.  McNair.  Washington,  DC.  publishes 
a  series  of  "Blue  Books"  for  its  courses.  In- 
cluding a  series  of  ten  on  defense  manage- 
ment. The  most  useful  is  Defense  Organisa- 
tion and  Management,  by  Harry  S.  Tosbpe  & 
Theodore  W.  Bauer.  ICAP.  Washington.  DC. 
1967.  It  is  a  detailed  and  descriptive  over- 
view of  the  defense  establishment.  It  covers 
the  debate  over  the  organization  of  the  DOD. 
the  role  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  a  summary  of 
weapons  systems  as  of  1967.  the  structure  of 
the  departments  and  patterns  of  manage- 
ment. A  useful  bibliography  is  included. 
Recent  studies 

Democratic  Study  Group,  The  FY  1970  De- 
fense Budget.  Washington :  Democratic  Study 
Oroup,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Short 
p«tpers  on  aasumptlons  and  contingency 
planning  underlying  the  FY  1970  Defense 
budget  and  fact  sheets  on  controversial  new 
weapons  systems,  including  ABM.  MIRV. 
SRAM,  SCAD.  AMSA.  bomber  defense.  SHER- 
IDAN and  MBT-70  tanks.  CBW.  manpower, 
air-to-ground  missiles.  F-14.  P-15,  C-5A. 
S-3A  and  AX  aircraft,  anti-tank  missiles, 
anti-submarine  warfare,  and  FDL  and  LHA 
logistics  ships. 

Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law.  Report  on  Military  Spending.  Washing- 
ton: Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law.  201  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N  E.  A  col- 
lection of  critical  papers  on  ABM.  procure- 
ment, F-14.  attack  carriers,  bomber  defense. 
CBW,  manpower  and  MBT-70.  The  papers 
cover  policy  assumptions,  military  strategy, 
coet-effectlveness  of  the  system,  and  per- 
formance and  managerial  problems.  They  are 
of  varying  length  and  scope,  but  all  are 
useful. 

raUODICALS 

Conceptual 

Air  University  Review  (USAF  Aerospace 
Studies  Institute,  Maxwell  AF  Base,  Ala. 
36113),  7&c  a  copy,  M.50  a  year;  bi-monthly. 
Contains  policy  aa  well  as  technically- 
oriented  articles,  including  serious  analysis, 
projections  and  alternatives.  The  studies  are 
in-depth  and  excellent. 

Army  (Quarterly  and  Defense  Journal  (W. 
Cloves  It  Sons.  Ltd.,  Dorland  House,  14  &  16 
Lower  Regent  St.,  London  SWl).  12s6d  a 
copy.  L2.10S  a  year:  monthly.  Thoughtful, 
well-documented  articles  on  defense  Issues. 
Includes  appraisals  of  political  and  military 
international  strength. 

Military  Review  (US  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College.  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kan- 
sas), 50c  •  copy,  $4  a  year:  monthly.  Good 
articles  by  widely  diverse  authors  on  political 
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as  well  aa  military  aspects  of  International 
relations  and  the  U.S.  defense  posture.  Dla- 
cuasee  contingency  plaiM  and  policy  alterna- 
tivea,  aa  well  as  analyses  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

Natal  War  College  Review  (Naval  War 
College  publication.  Newport.  R  I.  02840). 
Available  on  request  to  authorized  persons. 
Long  articles  by  impressive  contributors, 
analytic  as  well  as  narrative,  presently  a 
somewhat  biased,  but  competent  review  of 
the  world  situation  In  defense  policy  terms. 
as  well  as  articles  on  purely  naval  matters.  It 
contains  complex  but  non-technical  papers 
presenting  alternatives  and  projections. 

Royal  United  Service  Journal  (Royal 
United  Service  InsUtutlon.  Whitehall.  Lon- 
don SWl).  qu.irterly.  Long,  analytic  articles 
followed  by  discussion  of  international  rela- 
tions and  military  strategy.  The  articles  are 
closely  argued  and  generally  of  high  stand- 
ard. 

US  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  (US  Naval 
Institute.  Annapolis.  Md  21403).  tl  a  copy, 
•8  SO  a  year:  monthly.  Examines  military  and 
political  questions  In  national  security  terms. 
Contains  opinionated  but  competent  narra- 
tives and  analyses. 

Technical 

Armed  Forces  Management  (American 
AviaUon  Publishing  Asaociauon.  1156  15th 
Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20005).  (3  a 
copy.  $13  a  year:  monthly.  Short  articles  cov- 
ering new  developments  in  management  con- 
cepts. Defense  and  related  matters  cursorily 
covered.  The  April  1969  issue  contains  a  mili- 
tary systems  directory  specifying  project 
name,  nomenclature,  service,  agency,  descrip- 
tion use.  contractor  status.  56  pages  (re- 
prints, looseleaf.  available  for  95) . 

Army  Research  and  Development  (Office  of 
the  Chief  of  R  &  D.  Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  DC).  30c  a  copy.  (3.25  a  year: 
monthly.  Progress  notes  on  all  aspecU  of 
R&D  from  lab  work  to  war  games  to  field 
use.  Useful  for  leads  more  than  coverage  of 
an  Issue. 

Flight  International  (Royal  Aero  Club, 
Transport  Publishing  Ltd,  Dorset  House, 
Stamford  Street,  London  SEl),  weekly. 
Covers  civilian  as  well  as  military  air  mat- 
ters. Not  excessively  technical. 

Flying  Review  International  iHaymarket 
Publishing  Group.  Glllow  House,  5  Wlnsley 
Street,  London  Wl,  subscriptions  9  Harrow 
Road,  London  W3),  monthly.  Exhaustive 
treatment  of  civilian  aa  well  as  military  air- 
craft; lists  all  current  developments,  con- 
tracu,  purchases  and  technical  data.  Decem- 
ber 1968  Issue  provides  a  comprehensive 
overview  of  missile  developmenta. 

Naval  Research  Review  (Department  of  the 
Navy.  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Washington, 
D.C..  published  by  GPO),  20c  a  copy,  91.75  a 
year:  monthly.  Results  of  research  by  Navy 
laboratories  and  contractors,  and  some  the- 
oretical articles.  Lists  selected  research  re- 
ports available  through  the  Clearinghouse 
for  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation, Department  of  Commerce,  Spring- 
field, Va.  21151. 

General 

Air  Force  and  Space  Digest  (Air  Force  As- 
sociation, 1720  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.)  60c  a  copy,  $7  a  year: 
monthly.  Public  relations-oriented  presenta- 
tions, giving  an  overall  plctxue  but  few  tech- 
nical details.  The  style  is  narrative  rather 
than  analytical. 

American  At^ation  (Slff  Davis  Publishing 
Company,  1156  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.)  Concerned  with  the  state  of  the 
aeronautical  indxistry.  Out  of  business  aa  of 
Klay,  1969,  but  back  Issues  contain  useful 
information. 

Armed  Forces  Journal  (Army  and  Navy 
Journal  Inc.,  1710  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.),  35c  a  copy,  810  a  year: 
weekly.  General  coverage  of  defense  issues 
and  new  weapons. 
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Army  Digest  (Army  Chief  of  Information, 
Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314,  or 
US  Army  AG  Publishing  Center.  2800  E.  Blvd. 
Baltimore,  Md.  21220) ,  $8.50  a  year:  monthly. 
Short  articles,  not  particularly  informative. 

Navy  (The  Navy  League  of  the  U.S.,  818 
18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.).  35c  a 
copy,  $3.00  a  year:  monthly.  Opinionated, 
stiort  articles  which  are  more  colorful  than 
authoritative. 

COMPILATIONS 

Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (18  Adam 
Street.  London  WC3) . 

The  Military  Balance  provides  an  annual 
overview  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
world.  It  covers  40  countries  and  analyzes 
their  forces  in  terms  of  types  and  weapons 
systems,  numbers,  and  purpose.  Their  sources 
are  often  non-official,  and  they  dislike  being 
quoted  in  print;  their  Information,  how- 
ever. Is  usually  extremely  reliable,  and  much 
of  It  precedes  official  de-classlflcatlon. 

T'le  Adelphi  Papers  are  published  peri- 
odically but  at  no  fixed  interval  on  specific 
defense  issues.  They  provide  excellent  in- 
depth  analyses  of  the  problems. 

The  Strategic  Survey  provides  a  narrative 
account  of  the  balance  between  the  military 
forces  of  the  memliers  of  NATO  and  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

Jane's  (local  agent  for  the  U.S.,  Charles  E. 
Thorp,  175  Greenwich  Avenue,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut  06830). 

All  the  World's  Ships  accounu  for  all  the 
ships  afloat  in  the  world.  It  contains  pre- 
cise and  reliable  data  as  to  numbers,  speed, 
fire  power,  weapons  systems,  and  other  tech- 
nical specifications. 

All  the  World's  Aircraft  covers  all  the  ma- 
jor and  most  of  the  minor  aircraft  in  the 
world.  It  provides  diagrams  and  a  great  deal 
of  technical  data  on  each  model.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely reliable.  It  also  contains  such  Infor- 
mation on  strategic  and  tactical  missile*. 

INDEXES 

Air  University  Periodical  Index  is  crganl7.cd 
by  subject  matter  In  three-year  volumes.  It 
llsta  exclusively  defense-oriented  and  spon- 
sored publications,  which  are  primarily  use- 
ful for  the  technical  Information  and  the 
official  and  or  military  rationales  behind  the 
projecta. 

Government  Publications  Office  (541-3000, 
code  139.  North  Capitol  and  H  Streets.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20401 )  publishes  a  list  of  all 
government  publications  every  month.  The 
December  issue  Is  an  index  for  the  entire 
year,  organized  by  issuing  office  and  by  month 
(serial  listings  refer  to  monthly  indexes*. 

General  Accounting  Office  maintains  an  In- 
dex to  its  public  reporta.  but  there  is  a  lag 
In  the  availability  (reports  are  filed  by  date 
and  number  Immediately,  and  there  is  an 
indefinite  time  lapse  before  it  is  incorpo- 
rated into  an  index  by  subject ) .  Inquire  at 
the  Reporu  Division,  code  149  x  4485. 

CONCRCSSIONAL    SOURCES 

Library  of  Congress 

Legislative  Status  Checklist.  Weekly  pub- 
lication available  to  all  congressional  offices 
on  request.  It  covers  the  status  of  major 
legislation  pending  or  passed.  It  also  contains 
a  list  of  Congressional  reports,  hearings,  and 
bills,  received  during  the  week,  with  date  of 
publication,  title,  number  of  pages  and  a 
summary. 

Legislative  Status  Report.  A  monthly  pub- 
lication which  supplemenu  the  preceding. 
It  la  likewise  available  to  all  Congressional 
offices.  Provides  an  expanded  checklist  and 
cumulative  summary  of  bills.  Indexed  by  sub- 
ject, with  cross-reference  to  bill  number,  and 
all  action  to  date  on  each  bill. 

Legislative  Reference  Service  Multllithed 
Reporta.  Available  on  the  request  of  a  Mem- 
ber. Reporta  deal  with  subjects  of  recurring 
Interest.  An  Increasing  number  deal  with 
defense  subjecta;  ABM,  CBW,  and  nuclear- 
powered   vessels   are  currently   available.   A 
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periodically  updated  compilation  of  reports 
available  on  request  from  LRS. 
Committee  prints 

Hearings  and  reporta  of  Bouse  and  Senate 
authorizing  and  appropriating  committees 
on  military  construction,  procurement,  and 
research  and  development.  Available  from 
the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. The  beet  committee  resources  are 
the  authorization  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  appro- 
priations hearings  before  the  Hotise  Appro- 
prUUons  Committee.  Most  of  the  important 
questions  relating  to  new  weapons  develop- 
ment are  asked  In  these  two  committees. 
Administration  testimony  often  provides  the 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Occasional  hearings  and  reporta  on  defense 
Issues  by  the  Armed  Services.  Government 
Operations,  and  Foreign  Relations/ Affairs 
Committees  of  both  bouses,  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Recent  such  reporta  In- 
clude Status  Of  Naval  Ships  and  Review  of 
Army  Tank  Program  (House  Armed  Serv- 
ices) ,  and  Economics  of  Military  Procurement 
(Joint  Economics). 

General  Accounting  Office  reports 

These  reports  fall  into  three  categories  as 
far  as  availability  is  concerned.  First  are 
those  prepared  on  the  Initiative  of  the  GAO. 
They  are  public  Information  and  available 
In  the  Library  of  Congress.  Second  are  re- 
porta undertaken  at  the  request  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congreas  or  of  a  Committee;  these  are 
not  public  and  can  only  be  obtained  with 
the  permission  of  the  person  who  commis- 
sioned them.  Third  are  reports  on  certain 
aspecta  of  the  DOD-  these  are  not  public. 

aVAILABLX    TO    MEMBERS — IN    EOMX    CASES 

Department  of  Defense  Press  Releases  (OX 
5-0123  for  Information,  OX  7-3189  for  cop- 
ies, delivered  to  Congressional  offices  on  re- 
quest every  two  weeks) 

Speeches  by  DOD  personnel  at  the  level 
of  Assistant  Secretary  and  above  are  Issued 
as  press  releases  by  DOD  when  they  contain 
major  new  Information  or  herald  shlfta  In 
policy. 

Fact  sheeta  on  controversial  new  weapons 
systems  are  also  issued  as  press  releases  and 
contain  the  DOD  rationale  for  obtaining  the 
system. 

Contract  announcementa  are  issued  as 
press  releases. 

Current  News  In  an  Internal  DOD  com- 
pilation of  major  news  stories  on  defense 
Issues.  It  appears  In  two  dally  editions;  the 
second  edition  Is  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive. Available  on  a  dally  basis  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Member. 

U.S.  Technical  Abstract  Bulletin  abstracU 
technical  articles  dealing  with  defense,  avail- 
able at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Classified. 

BOB  Justification  Sheets  explain  how 
funds  are  to  be  spent  within  DOD  for  spe- 
cific projects.  They  are  prepared  by  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  with  the  budget  office  of  DOD. 
Their  circulation  Is  severely  limited  because 
detailed  cost  breakdowns  on  systems  com- 
ponente  are  classified.  Available  to  agency 
representatives,  the  BOB,  and  members  of 
the  Appropriations  CX>mmittees. 

The  Weapons  Dictionary  contains  the  pro- 
jected 6-year  force  structure  and  projected 
10-year  force  levels  given  the  threata  the 
U.S.  is  likely  to  face  at  that  time.  It  includes 
total  cost  data  for  the  projected  life  of  a 
weapons  system,  adding  personnel  and  op- 
erations and  maintenance  estimates  to  gen- 
erally available  procurement  and  research 
and  development  costa.  Updated  periodically. 
Top  Secret. 

NUMBEBS    TO    CAIX PEOPLE     TO     SEE 

Defense  Department 
The   Office   of   the   Secretary   of   Defense 
houses  a  LeglsUtive  Affairs  Division  (76211, 
Jack  Stempler,  Asst.  Seo.)   to  handle  Con- 
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gresslonal  requests.  The  Directorate  for  De- 
fense Information  (69082,  Col.  Rodger  Bank- 
son,  Dlr.)  can  handle  specialized  requests. 
Other  useful  offices  In  OSD  are  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  (54157),  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regtilatlon  Commit- 
tee (72026).  the  Armed  Services  Policy 
Council  (66261),  and  the  Economics  and 
Statistics  Committee  (48295). 

Army  information  can  be  obtained  either 
through  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (55135,  William  Coats,  Dlr.  of  Public 
Information)  or  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  (65136,  Col.  William  Schabacher,  Chief 
of  Information). 

Navy  Information  can  be  obtained  either 
through  the  Navy  Office  of  Information 
(77391,  RADM  L.  R.  Oels,  Dlr.)  or  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Center  (70517,  RADM  C. 
E.  Bell,  Dlr.).  Marine  information  Is  headed 
by  BOen.  Jay  Hubbard,  42958. 

Air  Force  Information  can  be  obtained 
either  through  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (76061,  MGen.  William  Gar- 
land, Dlr.)  or  the  Public  Information  Divi- 
sion (65554.  Col.  Louis  ChurchvlUe,  Dlr.) . 

Project  Managers  for  Individual  weapons 
systems  and  programs  will  respond  to  a  call 
from  a  Congressional  office  or  meet  with  staff 
members.  Numbers  are  available  in  the  yel- 
low pages  of  the  DOD  telephone  directory 
under  the  system  or  program  in  question. 

The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(Information  Office:  58681)  will  provide  use- 
ful Information,  particularly  on  management 
question, 

CongresB 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO 
Building,  441  O  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  telephone  code  129  x  4485)  wlU  pro- 
vide reporta  on  request.  For  information 
about  reporta  In  particular  fields,  particular- 
ly recent  reporta  not  yet  Indexed,  call  either 
the  Defense  Division  (139  x  6187,  C.  M. 
Bailey,  Dlr.)  or  the  Division  of  Special  De- 
fense Activities  (11  X  78608,  Eugene  Wtflil- 
horn,  Dlr.) 

Congressional  committees  will  have  copies 
of  recent  hearings  and  Information  on  bow 
to  obtain  past  hearings.  Most  are  available 
from  the  Document  Clerk  (x3456)  or  from 
the  Committees:  Senate  Appropriations 
(X3471),  Armed  Services  (x3871).  Foreign 
Relations  (x4651)  or  Government  Operations 
(x4751);  House  Appropriations  (x2771). 
Armed  'services  (x416I),  Foreign  Affairs 
(X5021)  or  Government  Operations  (x5051); 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  (x5171). 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
(X2337),  or  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  (xei71). 

Legislative  Reference  Service  will  prepare 
papers  at  the  specific  request  of  a  Member  w 
staff  member  on  official  business.  Speclallsta 
on  Defense  Issues  are  Col.  Donald  Bussey  and 
Dr.  Albert  Stlllson    (173x8081). 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  (code  103  x  3000)  Is 
highly  bureaucratlzed  and  therefore  difficult 
to  penetrate,  but  the  divisions  of  National 
Security  Programs  (Richard  Nathan,  Dlr.), 
Management  (William  Pfleger,  Dlr.)  and  Na- 
tional Budget  Review  (Samuel  Cohn,  Asst. 
Dlr.)  may  be  of  assistance. 

SAMPLE  01TTLINX 

I.  The  Threat  the  System  Is  Designed  to 
Counter: 

1.  What  U  the  threat? 

2.  How  much  does  It  cost  the  enemy  to 
mount  It? 

3.  What  have,  been  past  responses  to  this 
threat? 

(a)  Similar  systems. 

(b)  Other  kinds  of  systams. 

(c)  Force  levels  and  force  mixes  broken 
down  by  year. 

(d)  Cost  of  past  responses  to  the  threat: 
Unit  cost,  10-year  systems  ooet,  and  related 
costs,  such  as  troops  and  basing. 
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4.  What  weapon  Is  presently  betag  used  to 
counter  the  threat? 

(a)  Useful  life  it  has  left. 

(b)  Modifications  that  could  bring  It  up  to 
date:  Cost  of  such  modifications,  and  length 
of  time  they  would  last. 

II.  The  System: 

1.  What  are  the  esttmated  RDT  &  E  costs? 

2.  What  is  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment or  production? 

3.  Does  development  overlap  production? 

■  4.  Are  there  dlffictUtles  with  development? 

5.  Have  the  original  performance  charac- 
teristics changed? 

6.  What  win  the  unit  cost  of  the  system  be? 

(a)  Past,  present,  and  rumored  estimates. 

(b)  Cost  of  the  comparable  enemy  weapon. 

7.  Who  are  the  contractors? 

(a)  Companies  that  originally  bid. 

(b)  Reasons  why  one  company  was  chosen 
over  another. 

(c)  Background  of  the  winner:  Service 
affiliation,  previous  military  or  civilian  DOD 
personnel  hired,  past  history  of  efficiency  and 
cost-control,  and  committee  assignments  of 
Members  representing  the  district, 

(d)  Progress  payments  made  to  date. 

(e)  Spares  to  be  purchased:  When  they 
are  to  be  purchased,  total  cost  of  all  spares, 
and  cost  of  spares  per  unit  produced. 

(f)  Orders  placed:  Number  of  orders,  units 
per  order,  and  contractor  proflta  per  order 
and  per  unit. 

(g)  Details  of  contract:  Repair  of  faulty 
units,  maintenance,  and  options  on  addi- 
tional buys. 

in.  The  Total  Program: 

1.  What  Is  the  total  production  run? 

2.  What  are  the  annual  operating  costs? 

(a)  FueL 

(b)  PersonneL 

(c)  Maintenance. 

3.  What  are  the  other  investment  costs? 

(a)  Training  of  system  operators. 

(b)  Bases:  Annual  operating  costs,  invest- 
ment costs,  and  military  aid  given  In  return 
for  base  rights  overseas. 

4.  Is  the  system  to  be  operated  with  other 
systems? 

(a)  Related  ordinance,  rockets,  and  war- 
head costs. 

(b)  Costs  of  escort  troops  and  hardware. 

(c)  Costa  of  any  related  systems  required. 
IV.  Deployment: 

1.  What  were  past  force  levels  and  mixes? 

2.  How  does  this  system  compare  with 
other  past  or  present  systems? 

(a)  CapeblliUes. 

(b)  Unit  costa. 

3.  What  force  levels  and  mixes  have  been 
programmed  for  the  system? 

4.  What  are  the  new  factors  that  require 
the  system? 

(a)  Change  in  threat. 

(b)  More  efficiency. 

(c)  Lower  cost. 

(d)  Change  in  political  or  military  pos- 
ttire. 

(e)  Service  lobbying. 

(f )  Congressional  pressure. 

(g)  Industry  initiative. 

(h)   Technological  breakthrough. 
6.  Under  what  combat  conditions  will  the 
system  be  used?   . 
6.  How  vulnerable  is  the  system? 

(a)  To  attack  by  existing  enemy  weapons. 

(b)  Cost  of  enemy /jounter-system. 

(c)  Effectiveness  of  possible  counter- 
measures. 

V.  Assumptions  Behind  the  System: 

1.  How  likely  is  the  contingency  for  which 
the  system  U  being  deployed? 

2.  What  foreign  policy  assumptions  under- 
lie deployment? 

3.  Do  the  assumptions  behind  deployment 
correspond  with  stated  policy? 

4.  Might  the  system,  If  deployed.  In  Itself 
affect  foreign  or  national  security  policy? 
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THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 


HON.  THOIMAS  L.  ASHLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  31  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  filed  a  reply  brief  In 
the  Federal  appellate  court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  a  case  which  we  have 
brought  against  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

We  are  asking  the  court  to  reverse  a 
decision  of  the  CAB  that  recently  allowed 
all  domestic  IntersUte  airlines  to  put  fare 
increases  into  effect.  We  are  contending 
that  this  decision  was  reached  in  viola- 
tion of  several  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

The  Members  who  have  joined  in  this 
lawsuit  are.  In  addition  to  Hon.  John  E. 
Moss  and  myself,  Hons.  Glenn  M.  Ander- 
son, Walter  S.  Baring.  George  E.  Brown, 
Jr..  Phillip  Burton.  Daniel  E.  Button. 
Jeffery  Cohelak,  James  C.  Corman. 
John  D.  Dincell.  Don  Edwards,  Richard 
T.  Hanna,  Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  Chet 
Holifield,  Harold  T.  Johnson,  Roiert  L. 
Lecgett,  Joseph  M.  McDade,  John  Mc- 
Fall,  Spark  M.  Matsunaca.  George  P. 
Miller.  Joseph  G.  Minnish,  Patsy  T. 
Mink.  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Thomas  M.  Rees. 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Edward  R.  Roybal, 
Bkrnix  Sisk,  Charles  M.  Teacue,  John 
TuNNEY,  Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Jerome  R. 
Waldie,  and  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

The  reply  brief  which  we  filed  follows: 
|U-S.   Court   of   Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia    Circuit) 

Pfiition  ro«  Review  or  Oanrms  or  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board — Riflt  Biusr  roB  Peti- 
tioners 

(Ho.  23.627 — John  E.  Moss,  et  al..  Petition- 
ers. V.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Respondent). 
Petitioners  are  replying  to  the  briefs  filed 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  certain 
carrier*  because  those  briefs  seek  to  convey 
the  Impressions  that  the  agency  has  acted 
here  In  a  reasonable  manner  consistent  with 
the  governing  statute  and  that  this  Is  merely 
another  In  a  long'SVlng  of  similar  regulatory 
case*.  Both  of  these  contentions  are,  in  Pe- 
titioners' view.  Incorrect. 

The  parties  are  In  Rgreement  that  the  prin- 
cipal question  In  this  case  Is  how  far  the 
CAB  may  Involve  Itself  In  the  ratemaklng 
process  without  following  the  procedures  of 
section  1002(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  and  without  adhering  to  the  substan- 
tive criteria  of  section  1002(e).  The  Board 
apparently  believes  that  even  when  it  plays 
an  instrumental  part  In  determining  rates,  it 
alone  may  decide  when,  if  ever,  thoee  sections 
are  to  be  applied  to  Its  activities. 

The  CAB  states  that  If  It  does  not  •' pur- 
port" to  prescribe  rates  pursuant  to  section 
1002 (d)  (Resp.  Br.  p.  14).  It  may  effectively 
promulgate  a  rate  formula  and  approve  tar- 
iffs based  on  that  formula  without  regard 
to  the  procedural  and  subsuntlve  rulea  of 
the  statute.  A  complaint  from  Interested 
members  of  the  public  may  be  deferred  in- 
definitely or.  indeed,  dismissed  entirely,  with 
perhaps  the  possibility  of  being  resurrected 
at  a  later  date  In  the  event  the  complainants 
seek  Judicial  review.'  When  resurrected,  that 
complaint  may  be  scheduled  for  decision 
after  a  year  or  more  of  proceedings,  with  no 
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possibility  of  retroactive  relief.  And  prior 
to  the  Boards  decision,  according  to  the 
Board,  no  court  may  step  In  to  accord  re- 
lief. 

The  CAB  maintains  that  this  position  is 
sanctioned  by  the  •plain  language  "  of  sec- 
tion 1002(g)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
(Reap.  Br.,  p.  13)  or.  If  not  by  that  section, 
then  by  a  need  for  administrative  fiexiblllty 
which  derives  general  support  from  other 
broad  provisions  of  the  statute.-  We  have 
earlier  stated  why  we  believe  section  1002tgi . 
which  Is  Interlocutory  in  nature,  cannot  Jus- 
tify the  Board's  orders  here.  (Pet.  Br.,  pp. 
32-33).  We  add  at  this  Juncture  only  that 
the  cases  cited  by  the  Board,  relating  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  -  Commission  s  powers 
under  a  similar  provision,  indicate  as  we  did 
that  section  1002  ( g )  orders  serve  "only  as  an 
Interim  action,  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  .  .  .  ."  Ferguson-Steere  Motor  Co.  v. 
Vntted  States.  126  F.  Supp.  588,  590  (N.D. 
Texas  1954) .'  The  Board's  argument  assumes. 
In  any  event,  that  section  1002(g)  Is  irrele- 
vant, for  the  agency  claims  that  It  "could 
have  made  lU  views  known  by  press  release 
or  other  publication  or  discussion  without 
being  called  to  task  for  Improperly  Issuing  a 
procedurally  defective  rate  order."  (Resp  Br., 
p  15)  The  Board  thus  ultimately  relies  for 
its  position  on  considerations  of  administra- 
tive flezlbUity. 

The  Board's  contention  appears  to  be  that 
the  'variety  of  powera"  granted  by  the  stat- 
ute (Resp.  Br.,  p.  27)  authorizes  it  to  em- 
ploy any  number  of  ex  parte  procedures  to 
make  Ita  decisions  with  reapect  to  rates 
known  to  the  carriers.  Thus,  the  Board  claims 
that  If  it  did  not  employ  what  It  terms 
"speaking"  orders  under  secUon  1002(g).  It 
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>  Contrary  to  Intimations  In  the  Board's 
brief.  PeUUoners'  complalnu  against  the 
Board's  formula  and  the  tariffs  now  In  ef- 
feet  (as  opposed  to  Petitioners'  accompany- 


ing request  for  a  general  passenger  fare  In- 
vestigation)  were  not  deferred  last  SepUm- 
ber.  but  were  denied.  It  is.  moreover,  absurd 
for  the  Board   to  suggest  that  It  has  not 
passed  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  present 
tariffs  and  to  claim  that  the  belated  resur- 
rection of  Petitioners'  complaints  and  their 
consolidation   with   a   general   Investigation, 
part  of  which  may  be  completed  after  a  year's 
time,   "afforded   petitioners   and   the   public 
full  opportunity  to  participate  m  the  rate- 
making  proceedings.  .  .  ."  (Resp.  Br.,  p.  34) 
:The  intervening  carriers  rely  exclusively 
on  an  expansive  Interpreution  of  the  Board's 
powers   under  section   1002(g).  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  these  carriers  are  not  so  tolerant 
of  the  Board's  powers  when  the  agency  acts 
without  notice  and  bearing  to  deny,  rather 
than  grant,  a  benefit  to  them.  Thus,  a  num- 
ber of  the  carriers  protested  when  the  Board 
indicated  in  late  January  that  it  would  con- 
dition Its  continued  approval  of  the  present 
tariffs  upon  agreement  with  a  Joint-fare  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  local  service  car- 
riers and  found  "satisfactory"  by  the  Board. 
Following  a  denial  by  this  Court  of  an  inter- 
locutory petition  to  strike  down  this  deci- 
sion, the  trunk  carriers  all  signed  the  agree- 
ment:  but  the  carriers  made  it  plain  that 
they   considered   the   Board's   actions  to   be 
flatly  Illegal   American  Airlines,  for  example, 
notified  the  Board  that  it  was  signing  the 
agreement  "under  duress  and  without  waiver 
of  any  right  or  remedy  that  may  be  available 
to  It.  before  the  Board  or  the  courts  .  . 
and   that   "the  procedures  followed   by   the 
Board  .  .  .  are  contrary  to  .  .  .  (the  Federal 
Aviation)    Act    and    to    the    Administrative 
Procedure  Act;"  Trans  World  Airlines  wrote 
that    It    was    signing     "under    duress"    and 
termed   the  Board's  action   "an  attempt  to 
prescribe  the  division  of  rates  illegally  and 
without   notice   and   hearing  required   pur- 
suant   to    section    1002(h)    of    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act." 

'  The  Board  at  one  point  in  its  brief  char- 
acterizes lu  actions  here  as  merely  Intended 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  pending  Investi- 
gation (Resp   Br.  p.  24).  This  Is  contrary  to 


could  make  Ita  rale  decisions  known  In  presa 
releases  or  other  sutements.  or  could  "re- 
view the  tariff  Informally  with  the  carrier" 
(Reap.  Br.,  p.  29:  Id.,  pp.  15,  30).  Essentially, 
the  Board's  position  Is  that  In  order  not  to 
"hobble  the  administrative  process"  (Id.,  p. 
13),  the  Board  should  never  be  held  to  pro- 
cedural and  subsuntlve  ratemaklng  stand- 
ards unless  the  Board  Itself  "regard  (s)  its 
action"  as  ratemaklng.  (7d.,  p.  22). 

Such  non-statutory  arguments  have  In- 
herent limitations.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Act  cannot  be  read  as  the  Board  suggests. 
Sections  1002(d)  and  1002(e)  of  the  Act  are 
dearly  Intended  to  open  up  the  Board's 
decision-making  process  to  the  presentation 
of  certain  views  on  the  record,  at  a  full  and 
fair  hearing,  and  to  bind  the  agency  to  cer- 
tain standards  when  It  undertakes  to  deter- 
mine rates.  These  sections  would  be  read  out 
of  the  statute  If  the  Board  were  permitted 
consistently  to  determine  rates  for  the  en- 
tire Industry,  to  thrust  those  rates  upon  the 
carriers,  to  ignore  complaints  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  go  to  coiu^  on  the  b«sls  of  admin- 
istrative expediency  and  Its  own  assurances 
that  It  has  acted  In  the  public  Interest — as 
It  is  seeking  to  do  in  this  case. 

None  of  the  decisions  cited  by  the  Board 
supports  such  a  result.  The  string  of  old 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  cases  upon 
which  the  Board  principally  relies,  such  as 
ICC  V.  Inland  Waterways  Corp.,  319  U.S.  671 
(1943),  Algoma  Coal  A  Coke  Co.  v.  United 
States,  11  F.  Supp.  487  (fe.D.  Va.  1935),  and 
Birmingham  Slag  Co.  v.  United  States.  11 
F.  Supp.  486  (N.D.  Ala.  1936),  did  not  deal 
with  an  Issue  of  agency  Involvement  In  the 
ratemaklng  process  without  regard  to  the 
procedural  and  substantive  rules  of  the  gov- 
erning statute.  Those  cases  merely  discussed 
the  threshold  question  of  when  an  agency's 
decisions  with  respect  to  rates — there  made 
on  the  record  and  in  accordance  with  the 
procedural  and  substantive  standards  of  the 
statute — will  become  subject  to  review  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Acts.*  Similarly, 
cases  such  as  United  States  v.  Los  Angeles  <1- 
SLR.  Co..  273  US.  299  (1937).  and  Toilet 
Goods  Assn  v.  Gardner,  387  U.S.  168  (1967). 
dealt  with  the  question  of  when  a  potential 
dispute  between  an  agency  and  a  regulated 
company  is  ripe  for  resolution.  Other  cases 
cited  by  the  Board  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed by  Petitioners  and  the  contending  in- 
terpretations of  those  cases  are  fully  dis- 
closed by  the  briefs. 

This  case  raises  questions  about  the  ad- 
ministrative process  which  were  not  remote- 
ly contemplated  In  the  decisions  cited  by 
the  Board.  The  case  Is  unique  because  (a) 
It  fully  and  clearly  discloses  Important 
agency  actions  taken  without  regard  to  gov- 
erning statutory  provisions  and  (b)  the 
agency  has  decided  to  defend  the  case  by  a 
claim  of  Inherent  discretionary  power  not 
controlled  by  the  statutory  provisions.  Only 
a  decision  of  this  Court  that  compels  the 
Board  to  exercise  Its  responsibilities  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  governing  statute  can 
protect  the  public  Interest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STANroRO  O.  Ross, 
H.  David  Rosenbloom, 
Attorneys  for  petitioners. 
Of  Counsel 
Ronald  B.  Lewis. 
Dated:  February  20.  1970. 


fact,  because  the  tariffs  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  Board's  order,  far  from  repre- 
senting the  status  quo,  constituted  both  a 
totally  new  fare  formula  and  a  F.gnlflcant 
increase  In  fares. 

•  In  those  cases  the  statute  in  question 
specifically  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a 
reparations  remedy  on  collateral  attack,  and 
the  courts  emphasized  that  such  remedy  was 
still  available  to  the  complainants  If  they 
could  show  that  the  tariffs  in  question  were 
unlawful  when  applied  to  them. 
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THE   SCHOOLS   NEED  MONEY 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  pbnnstlvamia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
education  in  America  Is  in  serious  trou- 
ble. The  public  schools,  taken  for  grant- 
ed for  decades  and  longer,  are  in  jeop- 
ardy Not  only  is  their  continued  ability 
to  perform  at  peril,  but  the  very  survival 
of  the  institution,  public  education,  is  in 
•luestion. 

The  public  school  system  of  PhUa- 
lelphla  is  a  paradigm  of  the  crisis.  It 
lannot  meet  its  ordinary,  day-to-day 
)peratlng  expenses.  The  superintendent 
warns  that  schools  may  close  in  May,  a 
month  early,  and  may  not  reopen  in  Sep- 
tember, unless  more  money  is  found. 
Real  property  owners  properly  have  de- 
clared that  they  cannot  pay  any  more 
taxes.  The  city's  banks  have  been  carry- 
ing the  school  district's  $50  mlUion 
deficit,  but  have  declared  that  to  carry 
the  debt  Indefinitely  or  to  lend  more 
money  would  simply  be  poor  banking 
practice.  The  schools  can  neither  bor- 
row money  nor  sell  bonds,  because  of 
tight  money  and  Imposed  interest  ceil- 
ings. 

The  Philadelphia  school  system  is  not 
the  only  school  system  in  America  In 
these  desperate  straits.  Every  school  sys- 
tem in  America  Is  feeling  the  pinch.  But 
the  Philadelphia  school  system  is  the 

tone  the  children  of  my  friends  and  con- 
stituents attend  and  I  know  it  best.  And 
I  know  It  Is  in  trouble. 

But  while  the  schools  crumble,  this  ad- 
ministration fiddles,  equivocates,  and 
dissembles.  The  veto  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  was  justified  as  an  inflation- 
fighting  measure.  There  are  more  rum- 
blings along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  that 
the  administration  thinks  the  com- 
promise package  is  too  high  and  may 
have  to  invoke  the  veto  again.  My  peo- 
ple, too,  are  concerned  about  Inflation 
and  demand  It  be  curbed.  But  my  peo- 
ple also  are  demanding  that  their  chil- 
dren's right  to  attend  public  school  not 
be  revoked  because  of  this  administra- 
tion's misplaced  sense  of  national 
priorities. 

This  Is  not  an  either-or  situation.  We 
can  and  must  reduce  Federal  spending. 
We  can  and  must  help  keep  oiu'  public 
schools  open.  The  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare   appropriaUon   rep- 
resents only  10  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  I  suggest  the  President  turn  his 
paring  knife  elsewhere.  Should  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  be  the  ones  who  really 
pay  the  price  for  military  cost  overruns? 
John  Corr,  the  education  writer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  visited  Washing- 
ton recently  and  was  briefed  by  the  ad- 
ministration's  domestic   and   education 
experts.  Mr.  Corr  foimd  that  the  admin- 
istration was  interested  in  a  study  to 
learn  what  was  "effective"  in  education. 
Mr.  Corr  had  an  answer  for  that:  "Money 
is  effective."  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Corrs  column  of 
Simday,  February  22,  J970: 
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Administration  Sidesixps  School  Pundino 
Responbibilitt 
(By  John  P.  Corr) 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  gUb  resident  Uberal 
in  the  Nixon  Administration,  was  sent  over 
to  explain  to  the  Education  Writers  Associ- 
ation the  government's  new  and  insultingly 
absurd  position  on  funding  education. 
That  position,  briefly,  goes  something  like 

this:  ^    . 

"We  are  not  sure  of  the  best  ways  to  in- 
vest in  education,  so  we  are  not  going  to 
Invest."  ,,,   .      _ 

Instead.  Moynlhan  said,  there  will  be  a 
"national  Institute"  to  study  the  best  ways 
to  spend  the  money  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  appropriating. 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr. 
James  E.  AUen  Jr..  said  the  same  thing 
earUer  that  day.  He.  at  least,  had  the  de- 
cency to  appear  distressed. 

Moynlhan  and  other  mouthpieces  for  the 
administration    are    stressing   three    points 

these  days.  ,.  *  ,, 

We  need  more  Information  al>out  what  is 
effective  In  education,  don't  we? 


A   COOD   JOB? 

The  schools — our  fine  American  schools — 
are  not  really  in  such  bad  shape.  They  do 
a  pretty  good  Job,  reaUy. 

More  federal  money  for  education  would 
be  inflationary. 

All  three  polnU  are  untruths  designed  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  U  disregarding  Its  responsibility  to  the 
nation's  schools. 

Let's  take  them  one  at  a  time. 

Any  teacher,  any  principal  and  most  par- 
ento  can  tell  you  what  Is  effective  in  educa- 
tion Money  Is  effective.  Smaller  class  size  Is 
effective.  Feeding  children  who  are  hungry  U 
effecUve.  Good  salaries  to  attract  good  teach- 
ers U  effective.  Tutoring  Is  effective. 

Is  somebody  kidding?  What  Is  aU  of  this 
talk  concerning  "evaluation  of  effecUveneaa 
of  experimental  programs"?  The  schools  need 
money,  the  kind  of  money  that  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government — which  coUects  most  of 
the  tax  dollar— can  provide.  ^  ^  ^ 

Next,  are  the  schools  reaUy  In  such  bad 
shape? 

CAN'T    CORK 


The  schools  In  Philadelphia  are  in  bad 
shape.  The  schools  in  Philadelphia  may  have 
to  close  down  as  did  those  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio  The  schools  In  Philadelphia  each  year 
"graduate"  thousands  of  llUterates  and  one 
child  m  three  drops  out  and  40  percent  of 
the  chUdr«n  read  below  "mlnlmtim  function- 
ing level."  Forty  percent!  Forty  percent  cant 
even  cope  with  the  simplest  readers  and  text- 
books. 

The  situation  Is  not  much  better  elsewhere 
in  America.  Chicago  Is  threatening  to  fire 
6000  teachers— more  than  26  percent  of  the 
total— because  of  a  $48  mUUon  deficit. 

In  Champaign,  111.,  teachers  are  being  paid 
m  "scrip."  which  banks  will  redeem  If  the 
school  district  can  sell  enough  bonds. 

WIDE    IMPACT 

And  It's  not  Just  In  the  big  cities.  In  Grand 
Ledge,  Mich.,  a  new  school  stands  empty 
because  there  Is  not  enough  money  to  staff 
It. 

Our  fine  American  schools  .  .  .  can  tney 
really  be  In  bad  shape? 

In  what  other  country  do  so  many  children 
go  through  so  many  years  of  schooling  and 
emerge  illiterate? 

In  what  other  country  do  the  children 
make  war  on  each  other  In  the  schools  and 
on  the  streets  outside  of  the  schools? 

In  what  other  country  Is  there  such  rigid 
racial  segregation  in  the  schools? 

Is  somebody  kidding?  Moynlhan  likes  to 
refer  to  the  number  of  Nobel  Prize  winners 
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America  produces.  What  about  the  number 
of  unemployable  llUteratee,  the  number  of 
Black  Panthers,  riots,  teenage  gang  kUlings, 
muggers  and  murderers?  What  about  the 
flretrap  school  buildings  (42  of  them  In  Phil- 
adelphia) and  the  teacher  strikes  and  the 
high  school  riots? 

Finally,  we  all  want  to  hold  the  line  on 
Inflation,  don't  we? 

It  is  not  Inflationary  to  spend  money  on 
schools.  It  Is  not  Inflationary  to  equip  peo- 
ple to  get  jobs,  earn  Incomes  and  keep  off 
the  welfare  roles. 

It  Is  not  inflationary  to  break  the  cycle 
of  Ignorance  and  poverty  that  produces  the 
crime  that  costs  us  bllUons  In  law  enforce- 
ment, crowded  courts,  grim  prisons. 

It  Is  not  inflationary  to  give  a  hungry  child 
■a  free  lunch  and.  If  It  Is,  so  what? 

SCHOOLS  DECAY 

What  Is  InfUtlonary  Is  trying  to  flght  a 
Und  war  In  Asia,  a  "war  that  has  divided 
Americans  and  is  saboUglng  the  national 
morale. 

What  Is  Inflationary  Is  going  to  a  dead 
planet  to  bring  back  rocks  and  dirt. 

What  is  Inflationary  Is  putting  horror 
weapons  Into  tubes  In  the  ground  and  on 
submarines  under  the  sea. 

Is  somebody  kidding?  Moynlhan,  as  Mr. 
Nixon's  adviser  on  urban  affairs,  ought  to 
know  that  the  cities  and  the  city  schools  are 
decaying. 

He  ought  to  know  about  the  illiteracy  and 
the  crime  and  the  riots.  He  ought  to  know 
that  every  neighborhood  does  not  have  a 
police  station  but  every  neighborhood  does 
have  a  school. 

The  schools  can  do  something  about  the 
urban  mess.  Or,  If  you  dont  consider  that  the 
role  of  the  schools,  they  at  least  should  be 
equipped  to  perform  a  relatively  simple  and 
straightforward  function — teaching  people 
to  read  and  count — given  12  years  to  do  it. 

ONI.T  FICTION 

Moynlhan  ought  to  know  that  the  local  tax 
base  In  the  cities  can't  support  the  schools. 
He  ought  to  know  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment coUects  most  of  the  tax  money  and  Is 
best  equipped  to  do  something  about  the 
wretched  flnanclal  condition  of  our  schools. 

Most  galling  of  all  In  the  whole  matter  are 
the  cheap  flctions  with  which  the  govern- 
ment surrounds  Its  refusal  to  make  the  nec- 
essary flnanclal  commitment  to  education. 

If  the  government  will  not  support  the 
schools,  let  It  say  so.  Let  It  be  a  little  more 
direct  and  honest  about  it. 

If  the  government  will  not  support  the 
schools,  let  It  at  least  spare  txs  aU  this  non- 
sense about  evaluations  and  study  commis- 
sions and  Inflation  and  the  fine  quality  of 
our  schools. 

Let  It  stop  sending  people  like  Moynlhan 
out  to  spread  these  flctions.  They  can  only 
add  to  the  misery  of  our  schools  and  the 
people  who  work  In  them  and  the  children 
who  must  attend  them. 

Things  are  bad  enough  without  all  of  that. 


TIMES-STAR  SEX-TIME  SOCIETY 
PAGE  WINNER 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 
Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  the  privi- 
lege of  living  in  Alameda,  Calif.,  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  our  local  newspaper, 
the  Alameda  Times-Star,  and  of  the  very 
fine  staff  which  helps  publish  it  under 
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the  direction  of  Mr.  Mort  Kofman— the 
son  of  Mr.  Abe  Kofman.  owner  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  paper. 

I  am  Including  with  these  remarks  an 
article  which  appeared  recently  In  the 
Times-Star  pertaining  to  an  award  made 
to  Barbara  Stevenson,  who  is  the  wom- 
en's editor  of  our  pwipcr.  As  set  forth  in 
the  article,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Miss  Stevenson's  work  has  been  recog- 
nized and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be 
the  last.         ^ 

Congratulations.  Barbara. 

The  article  follows: 
Tuics-STA*  Su-TiMK  SociriY  Pao«  WiNNsa 
(By  Everett  Johannes) 

Our  Barbara  has  done  It  asaln ! 

The  first-place  award  for  Best  Women's 
Interest  Coverage  In  daUlea  iinder  15.000  dr- 
culatlon  was  awarded  over  tiie  weekend  to 
the  TlBaea-Star  by  ibe  CalUorwa  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association. 

The  page  U  a  product  of  the  genius  of 
Barbara  Stevenson.  Women's  Editor  of  the 
Times-Star  for  more  than  18  years. 

This  marks  the  sUth  Ume  Barbara  baa 
walked  away  with  the  first-place  award  In  tb« 
annual  CNPA  Better  Newspaper  Contest, 
which  U  ent«e<l  by  many  newspapers  in  th« 
Stat*. 

"I  try  to  present  pages  of  Interest  to  all 
Alamedans,"  tbm  said.  "I'm  grateful  for  this 
bonor." 

Barbara  also  won  two  third-place  awards 
for  her  work  on  the  TUnes-Star  in  the  days 
when  the  Women's  Interest  Coverage  was  not 
broken  down  into  sub-clasaiacations. 

Mort  Kofman.  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Morning  News,  accepted  the  award,  on  behalf 
of  the  Kofman  newspapers,  at  the  awards 
banquet  Saturday  In  the  Century  Plaza  Ho- 
tel, Ixw  Ang*^**- 

The  award  was  donated  by  Lederle  Labo- 
ratorlea.  and  offldal  presentation  was  made 
by  Lt.  Oov.  Ed  Relnecke. 

Barbara  joined  the  Tlmea-Star  staff  la 
June.  1951.  and  became  Women's  Editor  la 
August  of  that  year. 

Sba  long  has  been  recognized  as  a  leader 
and  gukUng  force  In  the  women's  community 
ot  Alameda. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

clde  practiced  by  the  dictators  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  legitimate  world 
opinion  should  rally  t>ehlnd  these  sub- 
jugated people  of  Estonia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  lias  never 
recognized  the  Soviet  seizure  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  a  fundamental 
point  of  our  foreign  policy  must  be  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Euiope  including  the  non-Russian  peo- 
ples like  the  Elstonians  who  aie  held  cap- 
tive in  the  U.SJS.R. 


February  2Uy  1970 


THE   52D   ANNIVERSARY   OP   ESTO- 
NIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERW1NSKI 

OV   nXXNOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuadav,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  DEKWINUKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  52d  anniversary  of  Estonian 
Independence  Day  but  unfortunately  the 
brave  people  of  Estonia  are  unable  to 
celebrate  this  great  day  In  their  home- 
land because  they  are  now  among  the 
captive  peoples  of  communism. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  con- 
tinued efforts  to  see  that  freedom  Is 
restored  to  the  brave  people  of  Estonia 
and  all  the  other  captives  of  communism. 

The  Estonians  proclaimed  their  Inde- 
pendence after  the  tsarist  government 
fell  and  enjoyed  a  period  of  freedom  and 
progress  from  1918  imtll  1940  when  their 
coimtry  succumbed  to  the  Communist 
forces. 

May  I  reemphasize.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  F^V'"**"*  are  a  distinct  nationally 
who  are  at  the  present  time  being  sub- 
jected to  a  most  insidious  form  of  geno- 


DISCIPUNE 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  hear  Pastor  C.  J.  Swanson, 
preach  on  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent.  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1970.  at  the  St.  Olaf  College 
Chapel.  Northfield.  Minn.,  on  tlie  subject 
of  "Discipline." 

His  sermon  was  excellent.  He  spoke  to 
the  needs  of  people  In  this  era  of  per- 
missiveness and  "new  morality."  Be- 
cause of  its  relevance.  I  submit  it  for 
printing  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point  so 
that  others  may  share  in  the  beneflt  of 
his  thinking: 

DUCIPUNS 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  so  very  long 
ago.  that  the  church  sought  to  legislate  mor- 
aUty.  Those  in  authority  (howeyer  that  may 
have  been  determined)  stated  quite  eipUc- 
Itly  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  In 
terms  of  individual  behavior.  Such  a  dicta- 
torial policy  sounds  pretty  far-out  according 
to  the  current  approach  to  moral  Issues.  Tet 
I  would  submit  that  life  then  was  a  lot 
simpler  for  a  young  person  growing  up  than 
It  Is  today. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  everyone  followed 
the  pronouncemenu  of  the  authortUea.  but 
at  iamt  one  knew  where  one  stood.  Tou  were 
ettlier  among  the  faithful  or  you  were  a  rep- 
robate on  the  outside.  Tou  made  a  choice  in 
the  context  of  your  personal  freedom  and  you 
knew  what  this  said  about  you  as  over 
against  the  existing  standards.  Even  the  reb- 
els who  defied  the  standards  because  they 
thought  they  were  wrong  had  some  satisfac- 
tion In  their  defiant  acUon. 

Thoee  who  had  no  Interest  In  breaking  the 
code,  on  the  other  hand,  found  It  possible 
to  blame  their  conservative  action  on  par- 
ental and  church  authorities  rather  than  aa- 
•ume  responsibility  for  being  so  narrow- 
minded  themselves.  And  I  wonder  U  It  lant 
altogether  possible  that  this  Is  one  ol  tbe 
role  authority  figures  like  parents  are  called 
to  play  by  virtue  of  their  position.  The  child 
la  somehow  let  off  the  hook  from  the  stand- 
point of  being  the  decision-maker.  And  at 
certain  stages  of  one's  development  this  may 
be  a  very  healthy  and  much-needed  arrange- 
ment. More  likely  than  not.  the  child  will 
never  admit  that  he  appreciates  his  paienta* 
role — but  deep  down  on  the  Inside  be  may 
very  well  do  to. 
j(OBAL  DacxaxoN-MaxiNO  rauRaATXMO  toimy 

All  of  thla  la  by  way  ot  auggeatlng  that 
decision-making  in  the  moral  sphere  U  far 
more  frustrating  and  diiScult  today.  Even 
parents  are  confused  as  to  when  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  say  no  and  we  probably  err  on  the 
aide  of  being  too  permisalve.  rather  than  too 
gtxlct — fearing  our  role.  Most  of  you  wouldn't 
be  willing  to  admit  It  to  your  closest  friends. 


but  my  hunch  Is  that  In  spite  of  your  ap- 
parent sophistication  you.  too,  are  often  con- 
fU5ed  by  the  choices  with  which  you  are 
confronted.  And  adult  society  Is  only  sddlng 
to  the  confusion  by  providing  you  with  an 
absolutely  open  view  to  pracUcally  all  aspects 
of  human  behavior  and  you're  in  a  mighty 
rough  spot— and  I  mean  this  In  all  serious- 
ness. 

What  kind  of  principles  does  one  apply 
today  when,  for  example,  he  attempts  to  de- 
termine his  own  attitude  toward  his  be- 
havior In  the  realm  of  sex?  Is  this  simply  a 
physical  activity  from  which  one  derives  mo- 
mentary pleasure?  If  so.  Is  promiscuity— 
without  regard  for  the  depth  or  quality  of 
human  relaUonshlps — the  name  of  the 
game?  Can  one  condone  pre-m.%rltal  Inter- 
course with  any  number  of  partners  and 
still  hope  for  fidelity  In  marrl.<ge?  Granted 
that  the  sex  act  has  a  uultlve  function,  can 
one  carelessly  Ignore  the  procreatlve  possibil- 
ity? I  would  suspect  that  the  matter  of  dru^ 
use  and  excessive  drinking  undoubtedly 
cause  similar  feelings  of  ambivalence. 

There's  simply  not  much  that  Isn't  avail- 
able anymore  If  you  really  want  It.  And  even 
If  you  don't  want  It.  you  may  have  to  face 
tiie  embarrassment  of  turning  It  down.  No 
one  even  says  anymore,  as  they  once  did. 
"Christians  don't  Indulge."  Thus,  weYe  left 
holding  this  wildcat  of  freedom.  Does  being 
free  mean  that  one  does  everything  that's 
possible  for  him? 

And  then  there  Is  tbe  vast  area  of  seem- 
ingly lesser  concerns — yet  concerns  that  do 
Involve  moral  Issues  with  regard  to  the  way 
In  which  we  relate  to  our  fellows:  The  mal- 
ice, the  guile,  the  envy,  the  slander,  and 
the  Insincerity  so  prevalent  among  us;  the 
sins  of  omission  when  we  thoughtlessly  Ig- 
nore fellowmen  who  obviously  need  some  at- 
tention, a  little  measure  of  love  and  accept- 
ance. How  easily  we  set  aside  our  responsibil- 
ity for  other  people  In  the  aHairs  and  the  en- 
counters of  everyday.  And  what  about  hon- 
esty— Is  an  honor  system  something  to  laugh 
about?  Do  only  the  fools  Uve  by  It?  Or.  If 
we  take  It  seriously  In  the  matter  of  exam- 
inations, does  It  apply  in  other  aspects  of  life 
on  campus? 

What's  all  of  this  about  anyway?  You  may 
think  I'm  preparing  to  give  you  a  verbal 
spanking,  but  that's  not  the  point.  Such 
spankings  are  not  very  effective  anymore, 
anyway.  Rather,  I  think  we've  left  you  with- 
out help. 

"NEW    UOEAUTT"   IN    PrrSa'B  DAT 

Hopefully,  some  of  you  have  been  reading 
the  New  Testament  book  of  I  Peter  thla  week. 
If  you  haven't — take  ten  minutes  after  din- 
ner today  to  do  so  because  here.  It  seems  to 
me.  Peter  Is  deaUng  In  a  very  fundamental 
way  with  this  wbole  business  of  what  we 
liave  come  to  call  the  "new  morality"  In  re- 
cent years.  And  I  think  we  have  to  be  very 
bonest  about  the  appeal  the  term  has  for  us. 
Some  adult  critics  say  It  meana  "no  moral- 
ity" and  for  some  of  us  It  Is  precisely  this 
apparent  absence  of  all  rules  that  appeals. 
We  construe  it  to  refer  to  a  kind  of  freedom 
that  Is  absolutely  without  restrictions  or  lim- 
itations of  any  kind. 

In  this  letter  obvlotisly  Peter  doesnt  use 
the  term  "new  morality"  but  this  Is,  In  fact, 
what  he's  talking  about.  Because  this  Is  what 
Jesus  was  talking  about  and  it  Is  what  vir- 
tually tbe  entire  New  Testament  Is  talking 
about.  It  was  a  morality  based  upon  Ood's 
redemptive  act  In  Christ  rather  than  de- 
mands upon  man.  It  Is  a  response  to  a  cove- 
iiant  of  love  rather  than  to  a  covenant  of  law. 

An  understanding  of  tbe  situation  to 
which  Peter  addresses  himself  U  helpful.  He 
was  writing  to  a  group  of  very  young  con- 
gregations in  and  around  Aala  Minor.  TbU 
was  the  primitive  chvirch.  which  means  that 
It  was  without  traditions,  rules,  regulations — 
any  kind  of  a  codification  to  determlnte  what 
life  among  them  would  be  like. 
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In  a  similar  sense,  we  are  kind  of  a  primi- 
tive Christian  generation  for — without  aak- 
ing  for  It— we  have  been  bequeathed  the 
"new  morality."  We  are  the  first  modem 
ChrUtlan  generation  without  rules.  The  day 
of  codified  behavior  clearly  defined  by  the 
church  Is  over.  The  day  of  moral  absolutes 
as  they  were  once  known  IB  over.  This  means 
we're  going  to  face  all  of  the  ambiguities 
faced  by  a  primitive  people. 

In  his  letter.  Peter  discusses  basically 
three  things  with  his  Christian  friends  In 
these  congregaUons:  First  of  all,  he  calls 
their  attention  to  the  blessings  they  have 
received  as  Ood's  redeemed  people.  Secondly, 
he  says  a  good  deal  about  their  duties  as 
Christians  In  the  world.  And.  finally,  he  talks 
about  the  kind  of  trials  they  are  going  to  face 
because  they  are  Christians. 

BLESSINGS    or    COD'S    aEDEEMED    PEOPLE 

To  me  the  most  significant  thing  about 
this  letter  Is  the  place  Peter  begins.  Upon 
being  faced  with  the  responslblUty  of  In- 
suuctlng  a  group  of  young  congregations, 
one  might  have  expected  that  he  would  be- 
gin by  listing  all  of  the  things  they  ought 
to  do  or  not  do.  This  is  the  place  most  of  us 
would  begin.  In  fact,  I'm  afraid  this  Is  the 
place  we've  made  a  tragic  error  In  the  In- 
strucUon  of  the  yoimg  In  our  Sunday 
schools  In  the  past.  Fortunately,  this  error 
U  gradually  being  recUfled  in  new  materlalfe 
but  I  take  It  that  most  of  you  had  the  ex- 
perience I  had  of  being  confronted  first  with 
laws  and  rules  rather  than  being  reminded 
of  who  we  were  by  virtue  of  our  baptism. 
To  this  day  many  of  us  think  of  being 
Christian  In  terms  of  keeping  the  rules. 

I  recall  an  Incident  out  of  my  early  teens 
which  I  have  never  forgotten.  A  bunch  of 
us  fellows  were  going  to  another  town  for 
some  school  affair  and  my  dad  wanted  to 
talk  to  me  before  I  left.  I  had  a  rather  strong 
ausplclon  that  he  wanted  to  warn  me  against 
getting  involved  In  any  drinking  but  to  my 
surprise  he  dldnt  say  anything  about  It, 
specifically,  at  least — all  he  said  was,  "Re- 
member who  you  are."  Without  having  any 
great  theological  insight  into  the  mind  of 
Peter  or  Paul  or  Jesus  at  this  point  and 
without  ever  bavlng  heard  the  term  "new 
morality" — he  Instituted  the  basic  Ingredient 
In  any  concept  of  Christian  ethics  worth  Its 
salt. 

And  it's  the  thing  that  becomek  evident 
In  the  way  In  which  Peter  addressee  his 
friends  In  this  letter.  It  is  this:  What  a  per- 
son does  Is  determined  by  who  a  person  Is. 
Tou  may  have  seen  the  article  I  did  a  few 
weeks  ago  regarding  the  rehabilitation  of 
prisoners.  It  talked  about  the  Importance 
of  hia  contacts  with  hU  family  while  he  Is 
In  prison  and  about  the  Importance  of  train- 
ing him  for  a  respectable  Job  when  he  gets 
out;  for.  If  he  can  have  a  sense  of  identity 
with  self-reepect.  a  large  part  of  the  baUle 
will  have  been  won  m  bis  attempt  to  go 
straight. 

Peter  addresses  these  people  as  exiles  (I.e., 
people  living  In  a  strange  land  among  boatUe 
forces  of  every  kind) ,  but  he  says,  "You  are 
destined  by  God  and  sanctified  by  tbe  Holy 
Spirit  for  obedience."  He  doesn't  begin  by 
saying.  "Here  Is  the  rule  book;  this  you  are 
to  obey."  But  rather,  "This  is  what  God  has 
given  you  life  for."  It  la  a  grace  note  rather 
than  a  note  of  condemnation. 

He  continues,  "We  are  born  anew  to  a 
living  hope  through  the  resurrection  and  to 
an  Imperishable  Inheritance."  To  have  an 
inheritance  means  that  you  belong  to  some- 
one. You  are,  he  Is  saying,  the  people  of  God. 
In  this,  he  says,  you  can  rejoice  even  though 
you  may  suffer  for  awhile.  A  bit  later  he  adds 
emphasis  to  this  theme:  "You  are  a  chosen 
race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  Ood's 
own  people."  Once  you  were  nobody  but  now 
you  are  somebody.  "Live  ms  free  men,  yet 
without  using  your  freedom  as  a  pretext  for 
evil."  TbJs,  then.  Is  what's  new — the  guidance 
Is  from  within,  rather  than  from  virltbout. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHEISTIAir    LITE    018CIPLIKED    BY    IMNKS    SPIBIT 

Having  thereby  established  In  explicit  and 
colorfvU  language  who  they  are,  he  then 
moves  on  to  remind  them  not  of  a  code  they 
must  follow  to  be  Christian  but  rather  he 
suggests  that  as  disciples  they  will  lead  dis- 
ciplined lives— lives  that  are  directed  not  by 
legal  codes  but  by  an  Inner  spirit  that  Is 
alive  and  wise  because  It  knows  who  It  is  and 
to  whom  it  belongs.  Then  he  can  say  In  loving 
concern.  "Remembering  who  you  are— gird 
up  your  minds,  be  sober,  do  not  be  con- 
formed to  the  passions  of  your  former  Ignor- 
ance but  be  holy  In  conduct  (that  Is  different 
because  your  allegiance  is  different  from 
those  who  operate  under  another  power). 
Putting  away  malice,  guile,  envy,  slander,  and 
Insincerity — seek  your  maturity  to  Christ  the 
living  stone  upon  whom  your  life  Is  built." 
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Lance  Cpl.  Harold  R.  Schuler,  of  15 
Sprague  St.,  West  Wllmerding,  was  fatally 
wounded  by  small  arms  fire  on  a  high  moun- 
tain In  Quang  Nang  Provmce  on  Feb.  12. 

The  township  Marine,  a  graduata  of  Turtle 
Creek  High  School,  had  been  In  Vietnam  six 
weeks  at  the  time  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Richard  Fisher,  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  son  on  Feb.  13  in 
which  he  told  of  plans  to  attend  school 
when  his  tour  of  duty  ended  in  October. 


CAMPAIGN  GM 


TEIALS    FACED    BY    CHRISTIANS 

Peter  then  makes  hU  third  point:  To  follow 
such  a  course  will  bring  with  It  trials.  This 
is  crucial !  Our  problem  is  usually  not  a  mat- 
ter of  knowing  what's  right.  Rather,  It's  a 
matter  of  being  willing  to  do  the  right  we 
know.  Trials  can  be  endured  because  we  live 
by  a  new  will  not  our  own.  Most  of  us  need 
not  more  knowledge,  but  more  strength.  Now 
during  Lent  we  are  mindful  of  Christ  going 
his  trying  way  to  the  cross,  yet  this  he  could 
endure  because  he  was  certain  of  his  Easter. 
So,  too,  we  can  endure  If  we  are  certain  of 
otir  Easter — the  inheritance  that  belongs  to 
the  people  of  God.  The  Christian  must  face 
the  reaUty  of  the  struggle. 

On  the  basis  of  my  introductory  remarks 
you  may  have  expected  a  more  definitive 
statement  on  morality,  yet  It  would  not  be  In 
keeping  with  the  thrust  of  Peter's  message: 
What  a  person  does  is  determined  by  who  a 
person  is.  Tills,  to  be  sure,  will  not  provide 
answers  for  those  outeide  the  faith,  but  those 
who  are  living  in  the  strength  of  their  baptis- 
mal covenant  (I.e.,  In  the  knowledge  of  God's 
cleansing  power  in  their  Uves  through 
Christ) ,  know  who  they  are  and  have  avail- 
able to  them  the  inner  discipline  to  act  in 
the  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Should  there  be  those  present  (and  tills 
may  Include  all  of  m)  who  feel  somehow  that 
they  are  removed  from  the  famUy  of  the 
living  God  by  virtue  of  actions  or  thoughta 
unbecoming  hU  children— It  Is  my  privilege 
to  remind  you  of  his  grace,  his  endless  mercy, 
his  desire  and  delight  to  forgive  and  to  re- 
ceive his  ovra  back  Into  the  fold.  In  the 
power  of  that  forgiveness.  "Live  as  free  men, 
yet  without  using  your  freedom  as  a  pretext 
for  evil." 


DISTRICT  MAN  Kn.T.ED  IN  ACTION 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  FKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  GA"5nX)S.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death 
of  another  of  our  brave  fighting  men. 
Lance  Cpl.  Harold  R.  Schuler,  of  North 
Versailles  Township,  Pa.,  who  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  on  Pebnmry  12,  1970. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  coimtry.  In  tribute  to  Lance  Cor- 
poral Schuler  for  his  heroic  actions,  I 
wish  to  honor  his  memory  and  commend 
his  courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the 
Ricoas  the  following  article: 

DntnticT  Maiikk  WTt.i.gn  ui  Action 

NoBTH  Vkisailles  TWP.— A  20-year-old 
township  Marine  has  been  killed  In  action  in 
Vietnam,  According  to  tbe  U.S.  Defense  De- 
partment. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  cor- 
porate responsibility  for  corporate  be- 
havior remains  an  underdeveloped  and 
even  imcharted  terrain  of  the  American 
legal  system.  The  recent  decision  to  press 
the  largest  American  corporation — Gen- 
eral Motors — on  its  responsibilities  to  our 
society  is  an  important  step  toward 
specifying  corporate  responsibilities. 

The  effort — called  Campaign  GM— 
is  led  by  Ralph  Nader  and  several  col- 
leagues, all  of  whom  have  demonstrated 
by  their  previous  activities,  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  improved  consumer  and  citi- 
zen representation  in  both  industry  and 
Government. 

I  include  below  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Nader  announcing  this  program,  copies 
of  the  resolutions  his  group  will  present 
to  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  biographies 
of  the  organizers  and  biographies  of 
those  candidates  which  Campaign  GM 
has  proposed  for  the  General  Motors 
board: 

Statement  by  Ralph  Nadee 
Today  Is  announced  an  effort  to  develop 
a  new  kind  of  citizenship  around  an  old 
kind  of  private  government — the  large  cor- 
poration. It  Is  an  effort  which  rises  from 
the  shared  concern  of  many  citizens  over  the 
role  of  the  corporation  in  American  society 
and  the  uses  of  its  CMnplex  powers.  It  is  an 
effort  which  Is  dedicated  tovrard  develop- 
ing a  new  constituency  for  the  corporation 
that  will  harness  these  powers  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  broader  spectrum  of  democratic 
values. 

Ours  Is  a  corporate  society.  Corporations 
produce,  process  and  market  most  of  the 
goods  and  services  In  the  nation.  They  con- 
stitute the  most  powerful,  consistent  and 
coordinated  power  grid  that  shapes  the  ac- 
tions of  men  in  private  and  public  sectors. 
Yet,  far  less  is  known  about  the  actual  oper- 
ations of  the  giant  corporations  than  any 
other  institution  In  America,  including  the 
national  security  agencies. 

The  diverse  Impacts  of  corporate  actions 
on  citizens,  however,  are  being  felt  and  de- 
scribed in  their  torment.  These  impacta  are 
not  catalogued  In  company  annual  repcvts 
whoae  style  of  aggregate,  numerical  evalua- 
tion of  company  gains  and  losses  has  been 
mirrored  by  similarly  parochial  governmental 
and  scholarly  assessmenta.  Instead,  corporate 
Imprints  are  reflecting  themselves  in  growing 
violence  to  our  air,  watar  and  soil  environ- 
menta.  In  imbalanoedl  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer technologlea  that  barm  their  users  and 
dehumanise  their  operators,  In  the  colossal 
irasto  and  depredation  of  consumer  goods 
and  servloee  and  In  the  moloch-llke  devour- 
ing of  a  society's  resources  to  the  detriment 
of  sane  and  humane  allocation  of  tbaee 
resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people 
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by  superior  diatrlbutlon  and  Innovation.  In 
other  negauve  w«y» — t^rougb  the  power  of 
avoidance — corporate  power  center*  can  con- 
dition or  determine  whetber  other  forces  will 
unjustly  prevail  over  the  expression  of  weaker 
but  more  legitimate  Interesta  In  peace  and 
Justice. 

For  most  citizens  there  can  be  no  rejection 
of  nor  escape  from  the  corporate  embrace. 
There  can  only  be  submission  or  control  In 
varying  degrees.  The  choice  Is  between  in- 
creasing predatlon  or  Increasing  accounta- 
bility of  corporate  power  to  the  people.  As 
a  bureaucratic  structure,  the  corporation  is 
here  to  stay  and  whether  it  comes  in  private, 
public,  utility  or  Comsat-type  dress  is  less 
important  than  the  dynamic  relationship 
with  lu  total  consUtuency.  The  paramount 
foci  should  Include  the  establishment  of 
enduring  occejs  to  corporate  Information, 
effective  ro<ce  for  affected  social  and  Indi- 
vidual Interests,  and  thorough  remedy 
against  unjust  treaunent. 

Throughout  the  past  century,  the  major 
forma  of  cttrbtng  the  excesses  of  corporate 
power  have  been  external  pressures  and 
stimuli  from  government  and  lalx>r.  As  con- 
fronting organizations,  however,  government 
and  labor  groups  did  not  possess  the  stam- 
ina, motivation  and  generic  nourishment 
that  the  corporation  displayed  to  keep  its 
opponents  at  bay  or  accommodate  their  vvil- 
nerabllitlea.  While  overcoming  the  regula- 
tory state  and  adjusting  to  the  narrow  goals 
of  organized  labor,  the  modem  corporation 
Increased  Its  direct  power,  and.  through  an 
Imbalanced  use  of  complex  technology,  Its 
Indirect  power  over  citizens.  Now  mere  inac- 
tion, mere  forebearance.  can  wreak  havoc 
on  the  bealth,  safety  and  well-t>elng  of 
people. 

The  corporate  quest  for  control  of  Its  op- 
erating environment  has  led  Industry  and 
commerce  to  narrow  or  virtually  eliminate 
the  range  of  quality  competition  In  con- 
trast to  non-price  and  or  trivia-Indentured 
competition.  The  same  quest  has  led  to  en- 
demic violations  of  antitrust  and  other  eco- 
nomic laws  and  produced  greater  and  greater 
concentrations  of  corporate  power.  The  In- 
tricate evolution  of  the  legal  structure  of 
the  corporation  permits  the  increasing  exer- 
cise of  personal  power  accompanied  by  in- 
stitutional, not  personal,  responsibility  at 
the  most.  The  corporate  shield  absorbs  the 
rare  enforcement  of  the  law.  not  the  offi- 
cial (s>  whose  decisions  or  negligence  led  to 
the  violation.  In  addition,  the  ownership 
and  management  of  the  corporation  have 
become  separated  and  the  ease  of  even  the 
lanrest  Investors  In  exiting  reduces  any  re- 
maining Incentives  for  owners  to  exercise 
voice  and  guide  or  discipline  management. 
Clearly  the  gap  between  corporate  perform- 
ance and  corporate  responsibility  Is  steadily 
enlarged  by  these  aforementioned  patterns. 
Just  as  clearly,  a  new  definition  of  the  cor- 
poration's constituency  and  Its  activation 
is  needed. 

With  Its  massive  size  and  pervasiveness. 
General  Motors  is  a  leading  candidate  for  the 
attentions  of  its  assertive  constituency — con- 
sumers, labor,  dealers,  suppliers.  Insurance 
companies  and  all  cltlaens  who  experience  the 
forced  consumption  of  Its  air  pollution  and 
other  environmental  spillages.  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  these  citizens  and  Insti- 
tutions are  shareholders  In  the  company.  In 
theory  they  own  the  company;  In  fact  they 
have  about  the  same  rights  as  the  owner 
of  company  debentxires.  The  procedures,  the 
Information,  the  organization,  the  manpower 
and  the  funds  are  management's  to  deploy. 
But  the  fiction  of  shareholder  democracy 
conUntaes  to  plagua  the  reality.  By  high- 
lighting the  Octlon  a  new  reality  can  be  borne 
that  will  tame  the  corporata  Uger. 

And  vwrUy.  a  Uger  U  Oaneral  Motors.  By 
▼Irtue  of  the  engines  tt  produeaa  and  the 
planta  It  operates,  tb*  eompany  oontrlbtrtes 
about  W«  of  tba  nation's  air  pollution  by 
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tonnage.  Ita  hourlp  average  gross,  around 
the  clock,  of  $2*  million  has  not  discouraged 
the  company  from  spending  last  year  laaa 
than  tl5  million  on  research  and  develop- 
ment for  leaa  polluUng  engines.  Grossing 
more  than  any  single  governmental  budget, 
•xcept  that  of  the  USA  and  the  USSR,  GM, 
with  Its  1960  gross  of  some  t24  billion,  still 
cannot  ffnd  the  will  to  build  the  greatly 
safer  automobiles  that  can  be  built  eco- 
nomically by  free  engineers. 

The  company  continues  to  lead  the  way 
In  designs  that  pile  up  enormous  and  avoid- 
able property  damage  In  low  speed  <  under 
10  mph)  collisions  and  increase  its  after- 
market  replacement  sales  as  a  result.  Tlie 
company  Is  a  charter  member  of  the  highway 
lobby  that  has  opposed  successfully  the  de- 
velopment of  mass  transit  systems  and 
pushed  highways  through  cities  and  suburbs 
in  the  most  Indiscriminate  manner  of  land 
use  planning.  The  market  power  that  Is 
synonymous  with  GM  has  propelled  the  In- 
dustry toward  attenuated  competition  or 
collusion  over  deaign  and  marketing  prac- 
tices. Innovation  has  been  creatively  stayed 
to  the  consumer's  harm  and  economic  detri- 
ment. GM's  huge  flnanclng  arm.  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corporation,  according  to 
Congressional  testimony,  engages  In  decep- 
tive, usurious  and  exploitive  practices  In  Its 
service  to  the  parent  corporation.  Secrecy, 
obfuscatlon  and  contracts  of  adhesion  char- 
acterize the  techniques  used  to  render  con- 
sumers Impotent  In  remedy  for  their  com- 
plaints These  are  only  the  surface  references 
to  OM's  imprint  but  they  suggest  a  ferocity 
of  acquisitiveness  which  could  render  an 
optimist  euphoric  at  the  prospect  of  trans- 
forming such  motivational  velocities  for  man 
Instead  of  against  man. 

What  Is  emerging  from  closer  study  of 
companies  such  as  General  Motors  Is  that 
the  most  lntrnctal>le  obstacles  to  change  for 
man  are  not  technical  at  all  but  are  more 
often  associated  with  rigidities  of  a  bureau- 
cratic and  personal  nature  rather  than  an 
economic  Incapacity  or  Iofs.  The  half  cen- 
tury of  delay  In  Installing  a  collapsible  steer- 
ing column  was  quite  probably  due  to  the 
vested  Interest  of  an  authoritarian  psychology 
than  to  the  more  conventionally  adduced 
reasons.  When  the  decision  was  made  for 
the  1967  model  cars  that  the  collapelble 
steering  column  was  "in",  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  In  any  collision  between  man 
and  column,  prudence  dictated  that  the  col- 
umn should  give,  not  the  man's  rib  cage. 
This  mlcrocosmlc  episode  illustrates  the 
enormous  power  In  the  hands  of  those  who 
decide  manufacturing  priorities  and  product 
designs  ( the  ramroddlng  steering  column  Is 
estimated  to  have  fatally  Injured  over  200,- 
000  Americans  since  1900).  They  need  as.  1st- 
ance  In  making  such  decisions  along  the  en- 
tire continuum  of  Impacts  on  people.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  company  produced  many  ad- 
vertlsemenU  with  the  headline  "GM  IS  PEO- 
PLE". It  Is  time  to  amend  the  caption  to 
-GM  IS  FOR  PEOPLE."  In  addlUon,  GM  Is 
continually  vlolaUng  laws,  including  air  pol- 
lution and  safety  lavirs.  and  It  Is  time  for 
shareholders  to  voice  their  concern  here.  For 
tts  has  been  said,  shareholders  are  Alarmed 
as  consxuners  and  citizens  by  the  very  activi- 
ties that  they  own  In  part. 

Campaign  GM  will  appeal  to  the  nearly 
million  and  a  half  shareholders  of  the  com- 
pany. It  will  appeal  to  these  shareholders 
as  citizens  and  consumers,  victims  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  congested  and  inefficient 
transportation  and  rocketing  repair  bills  for 
shoddy  workmanship. 

I  am  informed  that  a  new  organization 
called  the  Project  on  Corporate  Responsi- 
bility, record  holder  presently  of  13  shares  of 
GM  stock.  Is  mailing  to  Its  company  three 
ahareboider  resolutions  with  the  request  that 
they  be  Included  in  the  proxy  statement  to 
be  sent  by  GM  to  Its  sbareholders  in  April. 
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preparatory  for  the  annual  meeting  in  De- 
troit on  May  22.  1970. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  proposes  an 
amendment  to  GM's  charter  which  would 
limit  the  business  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  those  purposes  which  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health,  safety  and  wel- 
fare. 

The  second  resolution  proposes  that  a 
shareholders'  committee  for  corporate  re- 
sponsibility be  established.  This  committee, 
to  l)e  appointed  Jointly  by  representatives 
from  OM,  the  campaign  conunlttee  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  would  prepare  a  study 
on  the  corporate  Impact  of  GM  on  Its  work- 
ers, the  environment,  transport  safety  and 
efficiency  and  the  public  welfare.  It  will  rec- 
ommend new  priorities  for  the  corporation  to 
pursue.  The  committee  will  render  a  report  to 
the  shareholders  In  time  for  shareholder  ac- 
tion at  the  next  meeting.  To  permit  such  a 
task  to  be  accomplished,  the  committee 
would  have  access  to  all  of  OM's  flies. 

The  third  resolution  proposes  to  amend 
the  bylaws  of  the  corporation  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  Board  of  Directors  from  24  to  27 
members.  The  purpose  of  this  action,  as  ex- 
plained In  the  statement  supporting  the 
resolution,  would  be  to  make  room  on  the 
Board  for  three  representatives  of  the  public 
without  displacing  anyone  now  on  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Three  knowledgeable  and  public-spirited 
citizens  have  agreed  to  stand  for  election  as 
public  representatives  on  the  Board.  They  are 
Professor  Rene  Dubos,  Miss  Betty  Furness 
and  the  Rev.  Channlng  PhllUps.  Their 
achievements  are  outlined  briefly  In  the  ac- 
companying attachments.  The  assumption 
to  the  Board  of  these  three  Americans  and 
the  adoption  of  the  aforementioned  resolu- 
tions will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  the 
days  of  OM  executives  less  daily  and  less 
Inimical  to  the  short  and  long  run  public 
Interest. 

This  campaign  will  seek  to  win  public  and 
shareholder  support  for  these  resolutions 
and  candidates.  The  drive  will  be  ran  by  the 
Campaign  to  Make  GM  Responsible  Commit- 
tee, a  Washington  based  organization  with 
four  coordinators — Philip  Moore,  executive 
secretary,  Geoffrey  Cowan.  Joseph  N.  Onek 
and  John  C.  Esposito.  The  coordinators  will 
undertake  a  nationwide  effort  to  raise  many 
of  the  Issues  relating  to  the  public  impact 
of  GM's  private  decisionmaking. 

A  basic  thrust  of  the  campaign  will  be 
alerting  and  Informing  the  public  about 
their  omnipresent  neighbor — General  Mo- 
tors—and how  It  behaves.  It  will  ask  citizens 
to  make  their  views  known  to  both  share- 
holders and  management.  It  will  go  to  insti- 
tutions that  own  GM  stocks  and.  If  they 
decline  to  respond,  the  constituents  of  those 
Institutions  will  be  contacted.  The  campaign 
will  reach  to  the  Universities  and  their  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  to  the  banks  and  their 
depositors  and  fiduciaries,  to  churches  and 
their  congregations,  to  Insurance  companies 
uid  their  ijollcyholders,  to  union  and  com- 
pany pension  funds  and  their  membership 
and  to  other  Investors.  Not  only  Is  every- 
one affected  by  General  Motors,  whether  a 
car  owner  or  not,  but  almost  everyone  could 
exert  some  Influence  on  some  aspect  of  the 
company's  operations.  The  totality  of  such 
Innuence  may  be  productive  of  a  sustained 
momentum.  At  lu  annual  meeting  on  May 
22,  1970,  GM  may  be  the  host  for  a  great 
public  debate  on  the  giant  corporation 
rather  than  a  wooden  fecltal  of  aggregate  fl- 
nanclal  data.  Putting  the  people  back  Into 
People's  CaplUllsm,  as  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  once  phrased  It  before  small  in- 
vestors were  desired  to  go  out  of  style,  is  no 
easy  task.  But  then  It  was  for  any  period  in 
our  history.  Increasingly  the  looming  issue 
is  that  the  choices  no  longer  include  the 
luxury  of  deferral.  Rather  they  demand  the 
urgency  of  unyielding  reform. 
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PaOJSCT  OK 
CoirOkAR  RKBPONSmUTT, 

Wathtnvton.  D.C^  Febntary  C.  197$. 
Mr.  Edwakb  B.  Waixack. 
Secretary,  Omtral  Moton  Corp.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DEA«  Sii:  The  Project  on  Corporate  Re- 
sponsibility (The  Project)  Is  a  record  owner 
of  twelve  shares  of  General  Motora  etocic 
The  project  la  a  newly  formed  organtsatlon 
which  will  explore  methods  by  which  cor- 
porations can  be  made  more  responsive  to 
public  and  social  needs.  Both  as  shareholders 
and  as  members  of  the  public,  we  have  been 
concerned  about  the  myriad  ways  In  which 
General  Motors'  decisions  affect  the  lives  ot 
virtually  all  Americans— In  areas  ranging 
from  auto  safety  to  repair  bills,  environ- 
mental pollution,  minority  employment,  and 
worker  health  and  safety. 

Too  many  of  General  Motors'  past  cor- 
porate decisions  have  been  made  with  eyee 
fixed  on  their  short  range  profitability  rather 
than  their  social  effects.  For  this  reason  we 
urge  that  the  corporate  charter  be  amended 
to  vw*— •""*  a  principle  which  we  wish  man- 
agement had  treated  as  self-evident:  that 
the  Corporation  should  undertake  no  activity 
which  U  Inconsistent  with  the  public  Intereat. 

We  alao  reoommeiMl  that  the  Board  of 
Director*  be  increased  by  three  to  pennit 
new  members  to  Join  the  Board  to  insist 
that  the  Board  take  aocotint  of  the  many 
Bodal  oooaeqtieDcea  of  ita  corporate  declatona. 

Ftnally,  we  recommend  that  the  Ccxpora- 
tion  finance  an  independent  committee  to 
study  past  declstona  at  General  Motor*  and 
to  recommend  appropriate  atructuzsl  ebangea 
and  subatantlTa  goals  for  the  future.  The 
Committee  would  submit  a  ftill  report  to  the 
sbareholden  before  our  1971  sharebolden 
meeting 

Of  course,  it  U  the  shareholders,  of  whom 
the  Project  and  management  are  only  a  amall 
part,  who,  according  to  corporate  law,  abould 
vote  on  these  and  other  matters  concerning 
the  OorporaUoo.  Thua.  the  Project  encloaea 
three  proposals  which  w«  Intend  to  present 
for  aettoB  at  the  next  annual  shareholdeis 
meeting  In  Detroit  on  May  23.  1970.  We  are 
sure  that  you  wlU  share  our  view  that  the 
propoeala  are  proper  maUers  of  aharehokler 
ooDoem  amd  we  truat  that  you  wlU  Include 
these  propoaaU  in  the  proxy  material*  which 
you  aoid  to  tis  and  our  fellow  ahareholdera. 

Should  management  oppoee  the  propoeal*. 
we  would  expect  you  to  Include  the  eacloaed 
statenwnta  in  support  of  these  reeolutlons  a* 
Is  required  by  law. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  co(^;>era- 
tlon,  I  am 

Sinoerely, 

OmomxY  Cowan, 
(For  the  Board  of  Directors). 

PaoJBCT  ON  ComPomxtK  RsspoNuanJTT 
Resolved:  That  the  Board  of  Director* 
amend  ArUcU  Third  Suhaectlon  (1)  of  the 
Certificate  a<  Incorpcrstkm  by  adding  the 
following  language:  provided  that  none  of 
the  purposes  enumerated  in  subaeetlona  (a) 
through  (t)  of  Article  Third  ahaU  be  Imple- 
mented in  a  manner  whlA  is  detrimental  to 
the  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  the  cltiaena 
of  the  United  States,  or  In  a  manner  which 
violates  any  laws  of  the  U.S.  or  of  any  sute 
In  which  the  Corporation  does  business. 

Stattmcnt  in  Svtpokt  or  CHAcnca 
Amxnsmknt 
The  purpose  of  this  reeolutlon  is  to  pat  the 
Corporation  on  record  as  limiting  its  busi- 
ness purposes  only  to  those  purpose*  which 
are  consistent  with  the  health  and  safety  of 
consumers  and  cttlaras.  'I>30  often.  General 
Motors  has  manufacttited  product*  which 
are  unsafe,  unhealthy,  and  unreliable.  The 
sponaors  believe  that  father  than  fighting 
laws  regulating  General  Motor*  products,  or 
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seeking  loopholes  In  existing  Uw*.  the  Cor- 
poration should  take  the  Initiative  In  creat- 
ing products  that  are  fully  consistent  with 
the  health  and  safety  of  it*  eonsumers.  and 
of  the  nation  aa  a  whole. 

ST-IAWS 

Resolved: 

That  Number  15  of  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Corporation  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

15.  The  business  of  ^he  Coiitoration  shall 
be  managed  by  a  bdard  of  twenty-seven 
members. 

STATEMENT  IN  BUPPOBT  OF  AMkNDINO  ■T-I.AW* 

This  amendment  wlU  expand  the  number 
of  directors  to  enable  representatives  of  the 
pubUc  to  sit  on  the  Board  of  Directors  with- 
out replacing  any  of  the  current  nominees 
of  management.  The  proponents  of  this 
amendment  believe  that  adding  representa- 
tives of  the  public  to  the  Board  is  one  method 
to  insure  that  the  CwporaUon  will  consider 
the  Impact  of  Its  decisions  on  Important 
public  issues,  including  auto  safety,  pollu- 
tion, repairs,  mass  transpcM'tation  and  equal 
employment  opportunitlee. 

UBOLUnON 

Whereas  the  shaieholdets  of  General  Mo- 
tors are  concerned  that  the  present  policies 
and  priorities  pursued  by  the  management 
have  failed  to  take  into  account  the  possible 
adverse  social  Impact  of  the  Cori>oratlon'B 
acUvlUea,  It  U 

Rescdved  that: 

1.  There  be  esUbllshed  the  General  Mo- 
tor* Shareholders  Committee  for  Corporate 
Responsibility. 

2.  The  Committee  for  Corporate  Respon- 
sibility shall  consist  of  no  less  than  fifteen 
and  no  more  than  twenty-flve  persons,  to  be 
appointed  by  a  representative  of  the  Board 
of  Directora.  a  rq>re*entative  of  the  Cam- 
paign to  Make  General  Motors  Responsible, 
and  a  representative  of  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, acting  by  majority  Tote.  The  members 
of  the  Conunlttee  for  Corjxirate  Responsibil- 
ity shall  be  choeen  to  represent  the  follow- 
ing: General  Mbtois  management,  the  United 
Auto  Worker*,  environmental  and  conserva- 
tion groups,  oonsumets,  the  academic  com- 
mtmlty,  dvU  rights  organisations,  labor,  the 
sclentifio  community,  religious  and  social 
•errlce  organizations,  azKl  small  shareholders. 

S.  The  Oommlttee  for  Corporate  Responsi- 
bility ahaU  prepare  a  report  and  make  recom- 
mendation* to  the  BharrtiolderB  with  respect 
to  the  role  of  the  corporation  In  modem  so- 
ciety and  how  to  achieve  a  proper  balance 
between  the  right*  and  Interest  of  sharehcdd- 
eis,  employees,  oonstnners  and  the  general 
public  Th*  Committee  aball  speclflcally  ex- 
amine, ^'^"''g  other  things: 

A.  The  Corporatlan's  past  and  preeent  et- 
forts  to  produce  an  vutomobile  which: 

(1)  1*  non-poUotlng 

(2)  reduce*  the  potentiality  for  accident* 

(3)  reduces  personal  Injury  resulting  from 
accident* 

(4)  reduces  proptrtj  damage  resulting 
from  aceidants 

(5)  rcduoee  the  costs  of  repair  and  main- 
tenance whether  from  accidents  or  extended 
use. 

B.  The  extent  to  which  the  Corporation's 
poUcies  toward*  suppliers,  employees,  con- 
sumers and  dealers  are  contributing  to  the 
goals  of  providing  safe  and  reliable  prod- 
ucts. 

C.  The  extent  to  which  the  Corporation's 
past  and  present  efforts  have  contributed  to 
a  sound  national  transportation  policy  and 
an  effective  low  cost  mass  transportation 
syston. 

D.  The  manner  In  which  the  Corporation 
has  used  Its  vast  economic  power  to  con- 
tribute to  the  social  welfare  of  the  nation. 

E.  The  manner  by  which  the  participation 
of  diverse  sector*  of  society  in  corporate 
dectslon''maklng  can  be  Increased  including 
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nomination  and  electon  ot  director*  and 
selection  of  members  of  the  committees  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

4.  The  Committee's  reiwrt  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  shareholders  and  to  the  pub- 
lic no  later  than  March  81.  1971.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  be  authorized  to  employ  staff 
members  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appropriate  to 
the  Committee  all  sums  necessary  to  accom- 
plish Its  tasks.  Including  compensation  to  lis 
members  and  staff.  The  Committee  shall  have 
the  power  to  obtain  any  Information  from 
the  Corporation  and  It*  employees  as  deemed 
relevant  by  the  Committee. 

STATEMENT    IN    StJPPOKT   OF    RESOLUTION    ON 
COMMUTES 

The  ptirpoae  of  this  resolution  I*  to  enable 
shareholders  to  assess  the  public  Impact  of 
the  CorporaUon's  decisions,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  role  of  the  CorporaUon  in 
society.  Past  efforts  by  men  such  as  Ralph 
Nader  to  raise  these  Issues  have  been  frus- 
trated by  the  refusal  of  management  to  make 
its  flies  and  records  available  either  to  the 
shareholders  or  the  publia  Only  a  conunlt- 
tee representing  a  broad  segment  of  the  pub- 
lic with  adequate  resources  and  access  to 
information  can  prepare  a  report  which  will 
accomplish  these  objectives. 

Caxpaign  GM 

The  Campaign  to  Make  General  Motors 
Re^wnslble  is  a  national  campaign  to  gen- 
erate public  and  shareholder  support  for 
proposals,  such  as  those  submitted  today  by 
the  Project  on  Corporate  Responsibility, 
which  best  reflect  our  concern  that  General 
Motors  must  be  responsive  to  issues  of  basic 
public  Importance.  Campaign  GM  will  take 
these  proposals,  together  with  the  candida- 
cies of  Betty  Furness,  Channlng  Phillips  and 
Rene  Duboe  to  the  shareholders  directly,  the 
oonstitueocleB  of  Instltutloii*  that  own  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

We  will  ask  the  shareholders  to  support 
the  proposals  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
May  22  In  Detroit.  We  vrill  ask  constituencies 
of  institution*  to  urge  those  Institutions  to 
support  these  propoe^.  And  we  will  ask  the 
public  at  large  to  Impress  on  General  Motors 
management  and  shareholders  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  proposals. 

Campaign  OM  wUl  be  coordinated  by  a 
committee  of  four  people  with  the  assistance 
of  staff  and  volunteers.  The  four  coordi- 
natora  are  Philip  Moore,  Executive  Secretary, 
Geoffrey  Cowan,  Joseph  Onek,  and  John 
Espoelto. 

Philip  W.  Moore.  Coordinator,  graduated 
from  Harvard  In  1964  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  In  1967;  vras  an  attorney 
vrith  the  La  Salle  Street  firm,  Devoe.  Shader, 
Mlkva  and  Plotkln,  In  Chicago.  He  served  as 
Executive  Director  of  ACLU  convention 
litigation  project  and  has  spent  the  last  year 
as  staff  counsel  to  Businessmen  for  the  Pub- 
lic Interest.  He  Is  also  staff  counsel  to  the 
Project  for  Corporate  Responsibility. 

Geoffrey  Cowan,  Coordinator,  Is  a  gradtiate 
of  Harvard.  1964,  and  Yale  law  School.  196B; 
He  served  as  Legislative  Assistant  to  Con- 
gressman wmiam  F.  Ryan,  (D-N.Y.) ;  worked 
on  the  McCarthy  for  President  campaign  in 
1968  and  was  then  Associate  Director  of  the 
Hughes  Commission  on  the  Democratic  Se- 
lection of  Preeidentlal  Nominees.  He  Is  cur- 
rently on  the  legal  staff  of  the  Center  for 
Law  and  Social  Policy  and  Is  the  Village 
Voice  Washington  columnist.  He  is  a  Direc- 
tor ol  the  Project  on  Corporate  Respon- 
sibility. 

Joseph  N.  Onek,  Coordinator,  graduate  of 
Harvard.  1962,  attended  the  London  School 
of  Economic*  in  1962-64,  and  graduated 
from  Tale  lAW  School  In  1967.  He  clerked 
for  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  D.C.  (^cult  and  for  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
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H«  Is  presently  assistant  counsel  for  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure. 

John  Esposlto.  Coordinator,  received  a  B.A. 
from  Long  Island  University  In  1M3,  an  MA. 
Ill  government  from  Rutgers  University  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School  In  1967. 
An  attorney  In  Washington,  D.C..  he  has 
studied  consumer  and  regulatory  matters  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Mrs.  Susan  Weiss  Ofhjss.  Press  Secretary, 
graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  In  1962  and 
did  graduate  work  In  political  science  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  She  worked  for  pollster 
Louis  Harris,  was  the  principal  assistant  to 
Samuel  Lubell.  and  was  a  reporter  for  BNA 
publications. 

Joel  Kramer.  Director  of  Research,  was 
president  of  the  Harvard  Crimson  In  1968  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1969.  He 
has  been  a  repKjrter  for  Science  and  Newiday. 

Radlne  Pemandez.  Administrative  Assist- 
ant, is  a  graduate  of  Douglass  College  (Rut- 
gers U  ) .  1968.  and  Is  doing  graduate  work  In 
American  studies  at  George  Washington 
University.  She  has  worked  for  Stanley 
Sheinbaum.  economist  with  the  Center  for 
the  study  for  Democratic  Institutions,  in 
Santa  Barbara.  California,  and  was  on  the 
staff  of  Congressman  Prank  E.  Evans  (D- 
Colo.)  for  the  past  year. 

Donald  E.  Schwartz,  counsel  for  the  Cam- 
paign OM  Committee.  Is  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  Georgetown  University  Law  Center.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College.  1952,  from 
Harvard  Law  in  1955  and  received  an  LLM 
in  Tax  Law  from  New  York  University  in 
1966.  He  worked  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  for  a  mutual  fund. 
He  practiced  law  with  the  Wall  Street  firm 
of  Hill,  Betts.  Tamaoka,  Preehill  and  Long- 
cope,  and  has  been  a  professor  of  corporate 
law  at  Georgetown  University  since  1966. 

BIOCaAPHICAL    SKETCHES    ON    CANDIDATES 

Betty  Fumess 

Betty  Furness  was  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs  from  1967  to  1969.  She  also  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Presidents  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interesu  and  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council. 

Miss  Pumesa  Is  currently  consiuner  affairs 
columnist  for  McCaUs  Magazine. 

Bene  Dubos 

Rene  Dubos.  one  of  America's  most  dls- 
tlnguUhed  biologists,  studied  at  Rutgers 
University,  the  University  of  Rochester  and 
Harvard. 

Except  for  a  brief  sUnt  as  the  George 
Pabyan  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Mr.  DulxM 
has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Rockefeller 
University  (formerly  the  Rockefeller  InsU- 
tute  of  Medical  Research)  since  1927.  The 
recipient  of  numerous  scientific  awards  In- 
cluding the  Lasker  Award  in  Public  Health, 
he  Is  presently  on  President  Nixon's  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
QuaUty.  J- 

His  books  Includ^  Louij  Paxteur—Free 
Lance  of  Science,  Mirage  of  Health,  and  So 
Human  an  Animal  which  won  him  the  Pu- 
litzer Prize  Award  in  1969. 

Channing  Phillips 

Channlng  Phillips  graduated  from  Vir- 
ginia Union  University  and  received  his  B.D. 
from  Colgate  Seminary  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 
He  was  awarded  a  fellowship  to  Drew  Uni- 
versity and  has  Uught  at  both  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  American  University  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

For  the  past  four  years  Reverend  Phillips 
has  been  President  of  the  DC.  Housing  and 
Development  Corporation.  In  1968  he  was 
nominated  for  President  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  and  he  Is  presently  the 
Democratic  National  Committeeman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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HON.  JEFFERT  COHEUN 

or   CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  of  current  interest  by  Colman 
McCarthy  of  the  Washington  Post  on  en- 
vironmental pollution.  Mr.  McCarthy 
brings  up  a  point  all  of  us  should  consider 
in  our  efforts  to  attack  this  problem  of 
pollution  which  is  Implicit  in  the  title 
of  his  essay.  "The  Lack  of  Reverence  for 
Nature". 

To  quote  Mr.  McCarthy: 

The  one  thing  needed  to  recover  and  pre- 
serve the  American  environment  Is  exactly 
the  one  thing  money,  programs,  and  Presi- 
dents cannot  Instantly  effect  among  the  peo- 
ple: a  reverence  for  the  earth. 

I  think  this  is  a  valid  point  and  per- 
haps the  crux  of  the  entire  environmen- 
tal crisis  problem.  It  is  something  we 
should  think  about  as  legislators,  as  we 
try  to  deal  with  this  problem.  And  it  is 
something  we  should  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  constituents.  Because  the  only 
solution  to  this  critical  problem  will  be 
found  in  the  close  working  together  of 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  with  the 
people  of  this  country. 

The  article  follows: 

The    Lack    or    Reverence    roa    NAXtniE 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Politicians  and  businessmen,  often  the  last 
tu  prevent  a  disaster  but  the  first  to  squirm 
when  it  comea,  are  predictably  raising  their 
voices  and  their  dollars  on  the  crisis  of  pol- 
lution control.  That  many  use  the  word 
"control"  Is  Itself  a  hearty  mock  of  Nature, 
as  If  nothing  is  wrong  with  polluting  the 
air.  land  and  water,  so  long  as  we  "control'" 
It.  Hardly  a  syllable  Is  uttered  about  elimi- 
nation, perhaps  in  stiff  fear  that  If  America 
eliminates  pollution  who  knows  what  else 
might  go — perhapa  the  happy  twosome  of 
progress  and  profits. 

Thomas  Merton.  the  late  Trapplst  priest 
who  spent  25  years  in  the  Kentucky  bills 
seeking  union  with  God  and  harmony  with 
Nature,  wrote  shortly  before  his  death  a 
moving  essay  on  the  environment  called  "The 
Wild  Places."  Merton  believed  that  the 
"tragedy  revealed  In  the  ecological  shambles 
created  by  business  and  war  is  a  tragedy  of 
ambivalence,  aggression  and  fear  cloaked  in 
virtuous  Ideas  and  Justified  by  paeudo- 
Chrlstlan  cliches  ...  An  examination  of 
our  social,  economic  and  political  hlstwy  In 
the  last  hundred  years  would  be  a  moral 
nightmare,  redeemed  only  by  a  few  gestures 
of  good  will  on  the  part  of  those  who  ob- 
scurely realize  that  there  is  a  problem.  Yet 
compared  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
their  efforts  are  at  k>est  pitiful:  and  what 
is  more,  the  same  gestures  are  made  with 
great  earnestness  by  the  very  people  who 
continue  to  ravage,  destroy  and  pollute  the 
country.  They  honor  the  wilderness  myth 
while  they  proceed  to  destroy  nature  " 

In  peeling  the  pollution  onion  to  its  eye. 
It  Is  not  really  enough  that  we  are  going  to 
spend  billions  on  anti-pollution  programs,  or 
that  polluters  are  being  hauled  into  court,  or 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is  sponsoring  road  shows  to 
express  his  alarm.  The  one  thing  needed  to 
recover  and  preserve  the  American  environ- 
ment is  exactly  the  one  thing  money,  pro- 
grams and  Presidents  cannot  Instantly  effect 
among  the  people:  a  reverence  for  the  earth. 
This  reverence.  In  lu  simplest  form,  means 


paying  fair  homage  to  the  soli,  the  winds, 
the  waters  and  honoring  the  very  spirit  of 
their  places.  In  the  balance  of  ecology,  wrote 
American  naturalist  Aldo  Leopold,  "a  thing 
Is  right  when  it  tends  to  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity, sUbllity  and  beauty  of  the  blotic 
community.  It  is  wrong  when  It  tends  other- 
wise." 

One  reason  the  American  environment  Is 
now  a  septic  tank  Is  that  we  have  never  con- 
sidered ourselves  in  union  with  the  blotic 
community.  Arrogantly,  we  have  chosen  not 
to  be  a  partner  but  a  master,  always  goaded 
to  greater  horrors  by  one  ethic;  what  good 
is  Nature  1/  it  can't  be  transformed  into 
wealth?  Many  believe  that  our  ecologlc  de- 
pravity comes  from  the  Bible — an  over-em- 
phasis of  the  notion  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  that  man  was  meant  by  God  to  have 
dominion  over  all  living  things.  When  the 
Puritans,  with  their  love  of  llterallty,  came 
to  the  North  American  continent,  they  took 
It  as  their  Christian  duty  to  fight  and  tame 
the  wilderness.  That  was  "God's  work."  The 
Bible-  and  ax-carrying  pioneers  followed,  and 
the  nation  needed  only  200  years  combat 
duty  with  Nature  to  subdue  It  with  asphalt, 
chemicals  and  atmospheric  mud. 

Part  of  the  taming  of  the  wilderness  was 
a  legitimate  struggle  for  existence;  the  trou- 
ble came  when  the  early  American  tiller  of 
the  soil  and  feller  of  trees  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  taking  a  little  extra  food  from 
Nature,  Just  to  make  the  next  struggle  easier. 
This  was  labelled  progress,  and  if  anyone 
argued,  he  could  be  refuted  by  Genesis  I 
and  the  growing  ONP:  the  Almighty  God 
and   almighty  dollar. 

Since  the  time  when  the  first  trees  were 
needles-'ly  cut  by  an  early  American  settler, 
the  overkill  menUllty  has  prevailed.  It  be- 
came a  habit  of  mind,  a  destructive  urge 
so  deeply  subconscious  that  even  now  the 
politicians  and  businessmen  are  easily  con- 
ning the  public  that  the  environment  can  be 
saved  with  Just  money,  programs  and  pa- 
tience. Pew  dare  say  that  pollution  Is  In  our 
national  blood,  a  part  of  our  mood  and  a 
basic  to  our  economy,  and  until  we  get  It 
out  of  all  three — completely  out — our  coun- 
try Is  doomed.  Doomlsm  Is  not  popular 
among  a  people  who  have  convinced  them- 
selves they  can  do  anything;  but  eventually 
the  unrevered  earth  will  begin  returning  to 
us  exactly  what  we  have  been  giving  to  It: 
cruelty  and  poison. 

Assuming  for  a  moment,  a  wild  one,  that 
this  country  could  miraculously  regain  IW 
senses,  what  would  reverence  for  the  earth 
Involve?  A  recent  talk  by  Dr.  Rene  Dubos 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  supplies  an 
Important  part  of  the  answer.  Insisting  that 
Nature  can  be  used,  without  being  exploited, 
by  means  of  "creative  IntervenUon."  Dubos 
cited  practices  of  the  12th  century  brothers 
and  prlesu  of  the  Cistercian  order.  With 
only  their  muscles  and  reverence  for  their 
land,  they  used  ecological  concepU  which 
are  as  relevant  to  modern  times  as  the  latest 
Ideas  of  a  Puller  or  a  DoxUdes. 

•The  Cistercians."  said  Dubos,  '"esUbllshed 
their  monasteries  in  the  lowlands  and 
swamps;  consequently,  they  had  to  learn  to 
drain  the  land,  and  therefore  they  learned 
to  use  water  power  And.  through  these  tech- 
nological practices,  they  converted  areas  of 
swamps  and  forests— that  were  not  habita- 
ble because  of  the  prevalence  of  malaria — 
Into  wonderful  fertile  land  which  now  makes 
up  much  of  Europe's  countryside. 

•The  achlevemenu  of  the  CUterclans 
serves  to  Illustrate  another  aspect  of  mod- 
ern ecologlc  philosophy  .  .  .  The  swamps  In 
which  they  established  their  monasteries 
were  unfit  for  human  life  because  of  Insects 
and  malaria.  But  monastic  labor,  skill  and 
Intelligence  converted  these  dismal  swamps 
into  pitoducUve  agricultural  areas,  many  of 
which  have  become  centers  for  civilization. 
They  demonstrate  that  transforming  of  the 
land,  when  intelligently  carried  out.  Is  not 
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destructive  but.  instead  can  be  a  creative 

art."  .   ^ 

As  an  example  of  modem  creative  Inter- 
vention—there are  a  few.  incredibly— Dabos 
praised  the  stretch  of  the  Taconlc  State 
Parkway  above  New  York  City.  "This  Is  a 
product  of  technology  which  has  transformed 
nature  while  stlU  respecting  her  character. 
I  think  the  Taconlc  Parkway  Is  a  kind  of 
creation  which  In  some  ways  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  medieval  cathedrals." 

Another  Important  statement  on  rever- 
ence for  the  earth  Is  tht  book,  "Design  With 
Nature."  by  Ian  McHarg  (Natural  History 
Press,  Garden  City.  New  York).  McHarg.  a 
landscape  architect,  goes  beyond  melancholy 
and  dismay  over  the  anti-nature  crimes. 

In  great,  but  readable,  detail.  McHarg  out- 
lines ecological  plans  for  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  the  Green  Spring  and  Worthlngton 
Valleys  above  Baltimore.  Staten  Island,  the 
New  Jersey  shore  and  the  Philadelphia  air- 
shed. 

Man  Is  only  a  recent  visitor  to  the  planet 
e.irth.  Compared  to  the  billions  of  years  that 
the  primordial  forces  worked  in  silence  In  the 
vast  canyons  of  cosmic  space,  he  has  been 
here  only  an  infinitesimal  moment.  The  pros- 
pect that  he  will  pollute  hU  species  back  to 
oblivion  Is  a  huge  tragedy,  but  perhaps  It 
Is  only  part  of  a  cycle,  a  ripple  In  the  con- 
tour of  evolution,  part  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
living  things  that  began  with  cells  and  plants 
and  only  lately  has  Included  man. 

The  philosopher  Whitehead  saw  the  earth 
as  "a  second-rate  planet  revolving  around  a 
second-rate  sun."  Despite  this,  the  earth  has 
been  a  gracious  host  for  the  few  moments  Its 
most  recent  visitor — man — has  been  here. 
But  It  has  never  guaranteed  this  species  a 
permanent  place;  and  because  man  is  doing 
what  no  other  species  has  ever  done— quar- 
reling with  Nature — It  appears  that  his  pres- 
ence on  earth  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
brief  guest  appearance. 
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GREEK  REGIME  IN*  HISTORICAL 
FOCUS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  well-organized  attacks  to 
which  the  Government  of  Greece  is  sub- 
ject. I  feel  that  the  column  by  William  P. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  in  the  Wednesday,  February 
18.  Wa^ilngton  Evening  Star  sheds  an 
interesting  light  on  the  internal  situation 
in  that  country. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  Greek  Government  is  meeting 
its  NATO  obligations,  cooperating  fully 
with  the  United  States  and  Turkey  in 
maintaining  calm  in  Cyprus  and  is  also 
extending  the  fullest  possible  linguistic 
cooperation  with  the  XJS.  6th  Fleet  and 
our  military  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  article  sets  its  case  well  and  it  is 
entitled  to  objective  reading : 


Greek  Recimx  ik  Hxstorical  Focus 
I  remember  Robert  Iftuphy  telling  me 
about  having  been  sent  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  President  Kennedy  to  Investi- 
gate various  charges  that  had  settled  down 
around  Trujlllo  after  the  dynasty  was  finally 
overthrown.  He  was  taken  to  one  large  castle- 
type  villa  outside  the  city. 

"Here."  bis  guide  said.  "Is  where  a  colonel 
or  a  general  or  a  politician  suspected  of  dis- 
loyalty would  be  Invited  to  dinner  by  young 
RamOs  TruJlUo.  He  would  be  royally  wined. 
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fed.  and  flattered."— <he  guide  walked  Mur- 
phy around  the  spacious  dining  room — "and 
then  he  would  l»e  led  down  these— watch 
your  step— steep  narrow  stairs  to  (clank 
clank)  this  chamber" — the  guide  opened  a 
huge  door  Into  a  deep  freeze  storage  room 
girded  with  meat  hooks— "and  then  two  men 
would  materialize,  grab  the  dinner  guest,  and 
suspend  him  alive  on  the  meathooks.  Ram- 
fis  would  then  close  the  door,  and  go  back 
upstairs  for  a  cigar  and  brandy." 

•Great  God,"  I  gasped,  "is  that  true?"  "No, 
said  Murphy.  "Not  one  solitary  word  of  It 
turned  out  to  be  true.  It  was  all  made  up  by 
TruJUlo's  enemies." 

Libre  Belglque  Is  the  most  Influential  dally 
newspaper  in  Brussels.  A  few  weeks  ago.  It 
dispatched  an  enterprising  reporter  with  In- 
structions to  get  through  to  Nicolas  Vardlkos. 
former  head  of  the  Greek  electricians'  union, 
and  a  supporter  of  the  late  George  Papan- 

dreou.  ...  ^  . 

The  ordeal  of  Nicolas  Vardlkos  was  high  in 
the  register  of  complaints  posted  by  Amnesty 
International  to  the  Council  of  Europe  which 
resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Greece. 

According  to  the  report.  Vardlkos  was  ar- 
rested April  23.  1967.  the  day  after  the  colo- 
nels' coup,  beaten  brutally,  wounded  In  the 
head  by  being  thrown  against  a  wall;  had  two 
teeth  broken;  was  beaten  all  over  the  body 
with  Iron  rods  and  for  hours  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet;  had  his  head  squeezed  In  a  vise; 
was  covered  with  wounds. 

TV}  the  astonishment  of  the  Belgian  cor- 
respondent. Vardlkos  told  him:  •'None  of  It 
Is  Uue.  I  was  never  arrested,  never  mis- 
treated, never  tortured." 

Libre  Belglque  reproduces  this  sentence 
handwritten  and  signed,  dated  Nov.  12.  1969. 
Vardlkos  then  told  In  detail  the  story  of 
his  relation  to  the  regime  and  the  events 
since  his  exile.  He  explained  how  Greek 
emigres  in  Britain  had  tricked  him  Into 
signing  what  he  understood  was  an  appeal 
for  a  general  amnesty  but  turned  out  to  be 
a  statement  that  he  had  been  tortured. 

He  told  also  how  In  Sweden.  Andreas 
Papandreou  had  tried  to  get  him  to  Join  a 
Communist-controlled  trade  union  and  to 
deliver  speeches  making  accusations  he  knew 
to  be  false  against  the  colonels. 

"Why  have  you  given  us  this  Information?" 
Libre  Belglque  flmally  asked. 

Vardlkos  answered  "Because  this  whole 
struggle  against  Greece  is  being  directed  by 
the  Communlstfi.  Also  because  I  saw  at  first 
hand  the  corruption  of  the  Greek  politicians 
who  have  gone  abroad." 

Strange,  how  little  publicity  this  statement 
has  received.  I  have  seen  it  only  In  the  Na- 
tiorud  Review  Bulletin.  Certainly  It  has  not 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  Look  magazine, 
which  practlcaUy  serializes  Greek  torture 
stories.  On  the  other  hand,  let's  face  It.  it  Is 
more  exciting  to  read  about  tortures  com- 
mitted than  tortures  uncommitted. 

To  say  that  the  Greek  colonels  are  not 
guilty  of  systematic  torture  Is  not  of  course, 
to  say  that  therefore  the  Greek  colonels' 
regime  Is  Justified. 

C.  L.  Sulzberger  writes,  as  ever  Intel- 
ligently, in  the  current  Foreign  Affairs  that 
he  does  not  "believe  that  torture  is  official 
policy"  In  Greece,  "altough  gendarmes  and 
especially  loannldls'  mUltary  police  have 
sometimes  been  ruthlessly  brutal." 

And  he  puts  the  Greek  situation  In  his- 
torical focvis.  "The  current  fashion,"  he 
writes,  "is  to  decry  the  miUtary  coup  as  m 
rape  of  democracy.  Indeed  It  was:  but  de- 
mocary  In  Greece  Is  no  virgin.  There  had 
already  been  eight  military  revolutions  or 
coups  d'etat  since  World  War  I."  And  two 
civil  wars. 

"Democracy"  was  Invented  In  Greece  all 
right,  and  Is  a  Greek  word.  But  one  should 
not  forget,  Sulzberger  reminds  us.  that  so  are 
the  words  "anarchy."  "tyranny."  despotism" 
and — above  all — "chaos." 

Col.  Papadopoulous  emerges  more  and 
more   clearly  as  an  old-fashioned  military 
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despot— who  Is  in  absolutely  no  rush  at  aU 
to  Implement  his  much-vaunted  Constitu- 
tion. But  it  helps  a  little  bit  to  know  that  he 
Is  not  taking  his  guests  down  to  the  deep 
freeze  at  night. 


AMERICAN  TAXES  USED  TO  HONOR 
LENIN— UNO  BUREAUCRATS  RE- 
SPONSIBLE TO  NO  ONE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUisuKA    . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
have  heard  from  the  people  at  home — 
the  majority  which  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly less  and  less  silent.  One  of  the  mes- 
sages which  they  are  sending  loud  and 
clear  has  to  do  with  taxes,  and  with  the 
shameless  waste  and  theft  of  their  hard 
earned  money. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Members  that 
a  portion  of  the  money  which  we  have 
appropriated— part  of  the  more  than  J20 
million  which  our  taxpayers  have  been 
forced  to  contribute  to  UNESCO,  one  of 
the  arms  of  the  U.N.  Organization— will 
be  used  this  year  to  honor  the  bloody  Bol- 
shevik Lenin  as  a  "humanistic"  educator. 
See  my  remarks  in  the  Comgressional 
Record,  volume  115,  part  10,  page  13440. 
In  view  of  the  recent  arrest  of  a  Soviet 
UJ^.O.  bureaucrat  for  espionage  on  the 
west  coast,  I  further  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Jlouse  the  double  freedom  from 
any  control  over  such  people,  which  is  an 
apparently  unexpected  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrine  of  diplomatic 
immunity  by  this  country  and  the  appli- 
cation by  the  international  organization 
of  its  own  doctrine  of  freedom  from  any 
government  control  over  its  UJJ.O.  bu- 
reaucrats. See  article  100. 

I  include  pertinent  newsclippings  in 
my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (lU.)  Trlbime, 

Feb.  21.  1970) 
U.S.  To  Help  U.N.  HoNoa  Lenim 
(By  WUlard  Edwards) 
Washington,   February  20. — This   nation, 
because  of  Its  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  been  led  don-n  some  strange  paths 
and  forced  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  ac- 
tivities repellent  to  American  ideals. 

Some  kind  of  a  climax  will  be  achieved 
Stmday,  however,  on  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Vladimir  Ilvlch  Ulyanov.  bom 
April  22.  1870.  He  Is  better  known  as  Lenin, 
the  founder  of  bolshevik  communism  and 
father-god  of  the  soviet  empire. 

American  taxpayers,  whether  they  like  It 
or  not.  wUl  help  to  defray  the  costs  of  a 
symposium  In  honor  of  Lenin's  memory 
conducted  imder  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  education,  scientific  and  cultural 
organization  (UNESCO). 

Even  the  state  department  found  this  a 
mockery,  and  the  United  States  delegation 
vigorously  opposed  the  proposal  when  it  was 
put  forward  In  the  fall  of  1968  by  Russia.  It 
was  outvoted,  however,  48  to  7.  with  21  ab- 
stentions and  47  absentees. 

The  United  States  was  embarrassed  by 
this  Russian  prc^>aganda  ooup,  because  It 
had  InltUted  the  celebration  by  UNESCO 
and  other  UJI.  agencies  of  1970  as  Interna- 
tional Education  year.  Now  it  was  taken 
aback  by  the  inclusion  of  "licnln  and  the 
development  of  science,  culture,  and  educa- 
tion" as  a  theme  to  be  ei^lored  in  a  sym> 
posium. 
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George  Orwell,  some  of  whose  prophecies 
In  "1984"  are  approaching  reality  long  in  ad- 
T»nce  of  that  year,  would  have  been  en- 
chanted by  the  selection  of  LenlD  a«  an 
educational  figure  to  be  deified  by  a  world  or- 
ganization established  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

The  record  of  Lenin's  words  and  actions 
maKes  clear  his  contempt  of  education  as  a 
force  for  serious  social  change.  He  believed 
flmtly  that  violence  was  the  only  solution 
to  world  problems:  "Not  a  single  problem  of 
the  class  struggle  has  ever  been  solved  in 
history  except  by  violence." 

He  created  the  "dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat." and  It  was  based  on  power,  not  on 
laws  or  electioiis  In  praise  and  encourage- 
ment of  terror,  he  was  second  to  none.  A 
lawyer  by  education,  he  was  completely  blind 
to  law  as  an  Instrument  of  social  organiza- 
tion. 

The  sympwslum.  to  be  held  some  time  this 
year,  will  require  talented  participants  to 
adjust  these  recorded  views  of  Leiun  with 
••the  development  of  science,  culture  and 
education."  Even  UNESCO,  it  Is  suggested, 
will  be  hard  put  to  produce  salutes  to  Lenin 
as  an  educator. 

In  a  letter  to  the  state  department.  Sen. 
George  Murphy  (R  .  Cal.)  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  American  participation  in.  and 
financing  of,  this  grotesque  event. 

The  reply  from  Assistant  Secretary  H.  O. 
Torbert  Jr.  confessed  American  discomfiture 
about  the  symposium.  Lenin,  he  conceded 
•was  not  the  kind  of  personality  preeminent 
In  education,  science,  and  culture  whom 
UNESCO  might  appropriately  commemo- 
rate." He  was.  In  fact,  "a  political  figure  whose 
concepts  are  Irreconcilable  with  American 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty." 

But.  Murphy  was  asked,  why  get  disturbed? 
The  coat  of  the  symposium  was  only  M.OOO. 
a  small  item  in  comparison  with  the  regular 
UNESCO  budget  of  77  4  millions  for  1969-70. 
The  United  States  pays  30  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  UNESCO  operations. 

Most  UN.  delegates.  Torbert  said,  "con- 
sidered the  symposium  to  be  a  relatively  In- 
significant activity  which  would  present  no 
real  problems." 

Whether  it  cost  tS.OOO  or  8  cents.  Murphy 
eommented.  be  thought  American  taxpayers 
would  resent  this  use  of  their  money.  They 
would  not  agree  that  honoring  an  apostle  of 
terror  lacked  significance. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23,  1970] 

Rxos  Put  Paxssvax  on  THrta  Employees 

IN  U.N. 

I  By  Robert  H.  Estabrook ) 

UNrrzD  N\TioH8,  February  22 —The  U.N. 
Staff  Council  representing  the  3.600  Inter- 
national civil  servants  here  is  considering 
bow  to  dissuade  governments  from  bringing 
pressure  on  their  citixens  In  the  secretariat. 

At  stake  are  allegations  that  one  Com- 
munist mission  has  subjected  civil  servants 
to  "evaluations  '  of  their  work,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  two  Communist  countries  of  re- 
quiring their  nationals  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  turn  over  part  of  their  salaries  to  the 
government. 

A  Czechoslovak  former  member  of  the  sec- 
retariat, whose  contract  was  not  renewed 
after  objections  by  the  Czechoslovak  mission, 
brought  the  Issue  to  the  attention  of  the  41- 
member  Staff  Council.  He  is  now  employed 
In  private  industry  in  New  York. 

BXrUSCS    TO    KICKSACK 

He  asserted  that  he  had  been  given  a  form 
showing  that  he  was  expected  to  give  back 
part  of  hU  ^14,000  U.N.  salary  and  that  on 
several  occasions  his  work  was  "evaluated" 
by  the  Czechoslovak  mission.  His  refusal  to 
pay  the  kickback  supposedly  was  a  factor  in 
the  opposition  of  the  mission  to  renewal  of 
his  U.N.  contract. 

Eastern  Kuropcan  sources  explain  that  both 
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the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  have 
required  the  contributions  so  as  to  bring  the 
income  of  their  citizens  in  the  secretariat  in 
line  with  that  paid  their  diplomats  of  com- 
parable grade. 

Although  the  Czechoslovak  requirement  re- 
portedly was  suspended  in  response  to  pro- 
tests about  two  weeks  before  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion in  1968,  the  government  is  said  to  be 
planning  to  reinstate  it. 

After  receiving  the  allegations,  the  Staff 
Council  appointed  a  five-man  committee  to 
Investigate.  This  in  turn  produced  both  a 
majority  and  a  minority  report,  neither  of 
which  has  yet  been  approved. 

THE    TWO    VIEWS 

The  majority  view,  signed  by  employes 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Pakistan  and  Argen- 
tina, recommended  that  the  case  be  dropped 
in  the  absence  of  actual  evidence  of  mission 
Interference  with  the  work  of  civil  servants. 

The  minority  report,  signed  by  staff  mem- 
bers from  the  United  States  and  India,  called 
for  a  more  careful  review  of  the  particular 
complaint. 

The  result  has  been  the  drafting  of  a  reso- 
lution now  before  the  council  calling  upon 
the  U.N.  to  protect  employes  and  establish- 
ing a  committee  to  receive  complaints.  It  re- 
minds employes  of  their  obligation  neither  to 
seek  nor  to  accept  instructions  from  any 
national  government. 

Article  100  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
enshrines  this  obligation.  In  it  each  member 
government  also  undertakes  not  to  attempt 
to  infiuence  members  of  the  International 
secretariat. 


WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR 
WARNS  OF  POLLUTION  SHELL 
GAME 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TENNESSKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  in  a  recent 
editorial  vigorously  denounced  the  ad- 
ministration's fast  shufBe  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  to  combat 
water  pollution  through  matching  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

Before  some  officials  of  the  adminis- 
tration seemed  to  discover  pollution  this 
year,  the  budget  request  last  year  for  this 
important  program  was  a  minimal  $214 
million.  The  Congress,  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem,  raised  this 
amount  to  $800  million.  The  administra- 
tion later  proposed  a  $10  billion  5-year 
program  to  combat  water  pollution  with 
the  Federal  share  being  $4  billion  and  the 
State  and  local  share  $6  billion — which 
amounts  to  a  recommended  Federal 
share  of  $800  million  a  year. 

The  Evening  Sur  points  out  that,  al- 
though the  $800  million  which  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  this  year  was  to 
go  as  matching  funds  to  the  States  to 
finance  the  Federal  share  for  sewage 
treatment  expenditures  undertaken  at 
the  behest  and  urging  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  administration  is  now 
putting  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  those 
States  which  had  the  initiative  to  move 
ahead  with  this  program. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  herewith  place 
the  Evening  Star  editorial  In  the  Rccord. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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Now  Toi;  Sn  It 

A  while  back,  we  had  some  words  of  praise 
for  the  Nixon  administration's  decision  to 
release  9800  million  In  federal  clean-water 
funds.  The  money — or  so  we  thought — was  to 
go  as  matching  funds  to  the  states  in  partial 
repayment  for  sewage  treatment  expendi- 
tures undertaken  at  the  urging  of  the  federal 
government. 

This  was,  it  seemed,  a  belated  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  federal  obligation  to  the 
states,  as  spelled  out  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act  of  1965.  But  things  are  not,  as  the  saying 
goes,  always  as  they  seem.  Not  when  the 
administration  spokesmen  start  rewriting 
the  script. 

That  8800  million,  according  to  the  new 
official  line,  will  not  actually  go  to  paying 
the  states  back  for  those  projects  that  have 
already  been  completed.  To  qualify  for  a  cut 
of  it,  the  states  must  undertake  new  projects 
before  June.  Anything  left  over  after  the 
new  projects  are  paid  off  will  be  available  to 
pay  off  the  old  debts.  This,  the  federal 
spokesmen  explain,  they  are  entitled  to  do 
because  of  some  vague  wording  ^  the  1965 
act. 

At  least  that's  what  the  administration 
seems  to  tie  saying. 

If  that  Indeed  is  the  new  plan.  It  Is  highly 
dubious  envlronmentmanship.  What  It  does. 
In  effect.  Is  to  penalize  those  states  that  took 
the  federal  government  at  its  word,  and  re- 
ward those  that  have  dragged  their  heels.  It 
may  save  a  buck  for  the  administration  dur- 
ing fiscal  1970.  But  it  will  also  make  the 
states  Justifiably  reluctant  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  any  future  anti-pollution  programs 
based  on  a  vague  promise  of  future  repay- 
ment from  a  proven  welcher. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  other  ex- 
planation of  what  is  happening  to  the  <800 
million  will  be  forthcoming.  Perhaps  we  are 
still  wrong  in  our  understanding  of  federal 
Intentions.  Considering  the  confused  ex- 
planations that  have  come  out  so  far.  we  feel 
no  obligation  to  apologize  for  any  uncer- 
tainty. 

We  are.  however,  tired  of  trying  to  follow 
the  8800-milllon  pea  while  the  shells  are 
shifted  by  a  battery  of  federal  pitchmen. 

Maryland's  governor,  Marvin  Mandel,  dis- 
played a  healthy  skepticism  when  he  was 
told  of  the  federal  decision  to  release  the 
matching  funds.  With  a  caution  bom  of 
months  of  fruitless  pleading  with  Washing- 
ton to  cough  up  the  8134  million  that  his 
state  was  owed,  he  pointed  out  that  promises 
of  payment  were  an  old  story  and  that  he 
would  believe  that  the  money  was  coming 
when  It  arrived. 

The  federal  government  is  about  to  under- 
take a  810  billion  clean  water  program, 
promising  to  match  $6  billion  In  state  ex- 
penditures with  84  billion  In  federal  funds. 
State  governments  can  be  expected  to  take 
note  of  Washington's  low  credibility  rating 
and  to  examine  the  wording  of  any  new  bills 
for  fine-print  escape  clauses.  They  should 
hesitate,  before  plunging  ahead  with  costly 
plans,  until  they  are  certain  that  the  federal 
obligation  is  something  more  than  a  con- 
tract written  on  the  water. 


THE    52D   ANNIVERSARY   OF   ESTO- 
NIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  good  wishes  to  those  fi-ee- 
dom  loving  people  of  Estonia,  and  their 
relatives  and  descendanta  in  the  free 
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world  on  thl8  their  52d  anniversary  of 
independence. 

Estonia,  as  the  other  captive  nations, 
had  a  short-lived  Independence.  The  So- 
viet Union  occupied  Estonia  during 
World  War  II  and  to  this  day  have  not 
withdrawn. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  recognize  Estonian 
diplomatic  representatives  and  has  never 
recognized  the  forcible  incorporation  of 
Estonia  into  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Estonia  is  another  example  of  Com- 
mimist  aggression  and  the  inability  of 
communism  to  permit  individual  free- 
dom and  self-determination. 

My  heart  goes  to  these  people  who 
know  first  hand  the  value  of  freedom 
and  who  still  today  entertain  the  hope 
to  regain  this  freedom  and  Independence 
which  was  stolen  from  them. 


UNAMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  ON 
CAPITOL  HILL 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP   KEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr.  Lester  Maddox,  the  Governor  of 
Georgia,  was  allowed  to  present  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  anti-American  dis- 
plays ever  performed  in  this  Nation's 
Capitol. 

As  a  black  woman,  I  am  dismayed  by 
the  fact  that  within  the  Capitol  Restau- 
rant he  was  allowed  to  pass  out  ax  han- 
dles, his  personal  symbol  of  resistance 
to  the  orders  of  the  highest  court  and 
the  laws  of  this  Congress.  Such  symbol- 
ism is  basically  racist. 

But  as  an  American  and  a  duly  elected 
Representative  of  the  people,  I  am  ap- 
palled by  this  act.  I  am  appalled  not  by 
his  action  of  protest,  but  by  his  symbol 
of  protest  and  the  place  of  Its  occurrence. 

First,  may  I  address  myself  to  the 
symbol.  The  ax  handle  as  first  displayed 
by  Mr.  Maddox  was  intended  to  be  seen 
as  a  weapon.  What  Mr.  Maddox  was 
saying  was  that  he  intended  to  use  It 
on  any  black  person  who  attempted  to 
enter  "his"  restaurant,  a  public  eating 
place,  and  as  such  covered  by  the  civil 
rights  law.  Therefore,  he  was  saying  that 
he  would,  by  any  means  necessary,  re- 
sist the  law  of  the  land,  as  it  applied  -to 
him  and  he  was,  of  course,  encouraging 
others  to  join  him.  The  ax  handle,  rela- 
tive to  Lester  Maddox,  therefore,  must 
be  seen  as  a  weapon  of  resistance  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Representatives 
sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  that  Gov- 
ernment. Can  we  afford  to  condone  such 
action  either  by  open  agreement  or  tacit 
acceptance,  especially  when  it  takes 
place  virtually  within  our  Chsmabers?  I 
wonder  if  we  are  not  endangering  the 
sanctity  and  validity  of  our  oaths  of 
office? 

Second,  I  would  like  to  pose  this  ques- 
tion to  my  esteemed  colleagues.  What 
would  your  reaction  and  the  reaction  of 
the  Capitol  Police  Force  have  been  if 
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this  anti-American  display  had  been 
carried  out  by  members  of  the  Black 
Panthers,  the  SD6,  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  or  the  Commimlst  Party  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  ssrmbolic  weapons  they  had 
chosen  were  toy  guns  and  not  ax 
handles? 

How  many  of  them  would  be  in  jail 
at  this  very  moment?  Does  Lester  Mad- 
dox enjoy  a  privileged  position  simply 
because  he  is  a  Governor  and  not  an  or- 
dinary citizen?  To  my  mind  that  is  the 
only  difference  between  his  display  and 
the  hypothetical  ones  that  I  proposed. 
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DRUG     FIRMS     OVERPRODUCE, 
ILLEGAL  DEALERS  GET  RICH 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF   rVORJDK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  page  1 
story  in  the  Miami  Herald  of  February 
15.  1970,  written  by  Mr.  Al  Pagel,  the 
Herald's  medical  writer,  graphically  de- 
picts the  alarming  extent  of  the  black 
market  trade  in  amphetamines  or  "pep" 
pills  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pagel  cited  the  case  from  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime's 
hearings  last  October  in  San  Francisco 
of  a  young  man  who  saved  $200,  opened 
a  clandestine  laboratory  in  the  kitchen 
of  his  apartment  and  was  soon  in  busi- 
ness manufacturing  metamphetamine  or 
"speed"  tablets.  Within  a  year,  the  youth 
was  netting  more  than  $30,000  a  month. 

This  is  an  American  success  story  we 
can  well  do  without. 

At  those  same  San  Francisco  hearings, 
the  committee  revealed  that  existing 
statutes  governing  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  amphetamines,  barbitu- 
rates, and  tranquilizers  are  so  lax  that 
one  pharmaceutical  firm  had  for  10  years 
been  shipping  millions  of  amphetamine 
tablets  to  an  address  in  Mexico  that 
turned  out  to  be  approximately  the  11th 
hole  of  the  Tijuana  Coimtry  Club. 

The  address,  of  course,  was  phony.  But 
the  pills  were  very  real.  They  ended  up, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  on  the  American  black 
market.  Taken  to  excess  amphetamine 
pills  are  more  than  dangerous,  they  are 
deadly. 

That  is  why  a  bipartisan  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  on  February  23,  1970,  intro- 
duced legislation  to  set  a  strict  quota 
system  on  the  number  of  amphetamine 
tablets  that  can  be  legally  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  bill  also  provides 
law  enforcement  oCBcers  with  needed 
statutory  regulations  to  clamp  down  on 
the  operators  of  clandestine  labora- 
tories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  that  the  com- 
mittee learned  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
facts  contained  in  the  excellent  and 
timely  article  written  by  Mr.  Pagel  are 
indeed  disturbing. 

I  highly  recommend  my  colleagues 
read  the  informative  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Miami  Herald  and  insert 
it  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro: 


[From   The   Miami   Herald,   Feb.    15,    1070] 

dauc  foims   ovebprodttce,   illxcal   dealers 

Get  Rich 

(By  Al  Pagel) 

It  was  a  typical  American  success  story — a 
young  man  on  his  way  up. 

Ben  was  the  youth's  name.  He  was  19; 
ambitious.  And  he  bad  an  idea.  Getting  a 
parttlme  Job  after  school  he  diligently  saved 
his  money  until  be  had  nested  away  8200. 
That  was  enough.  He  purchased  some  used 
equipment,  a  few  raw  materials  and  set  up 
a  small  manufacturing  plant  In  the  kitchen 
of  his  apartment. 

Within  a  year,  Ben  was  netting  more  than 
830.000  a  month. 

A  true  success  story.  Except  for  one  flaw. 
Ben's  fast-selling  product  was  a  mind-bog- 
gling drug  called  methamphetamine.  His 
kitchen-styled  manufacturing  plant  was 
Illegal. 

The  history  of  Ben's  operation  was  re- 
ported at  the  San  Francisco  hearings  held 
last  October  by  Rep.  Claude  Pepper's  Select 
Committee  on  Crime.  It  U,  say  Investiga- 
tors, just  one  of  many  clandestine  labora- 
tories that  are  springing  up  across  the  coun- 
try to  meet  a  soaring  demand  for  "back- 
street"  drugs. 

Ben's  plant.  In  comparison  to  some,  was  a 
small  operation.  Federal  agents,  for  example, 
closed  down  an  Atlanta  lab  last  December 
that  was  turning  out  a  million  amphetamine 
tablets  a  week.  A  plant  almost  that  large  was 
discovered  near  Malone,  Fla.,  the  previous 
year. 

But  despite  the  output  of  such  Illegal 
laboratories,  authorities  Insist  most  unlaw- 
fully-purchased drugs  come  from  the  shelves 
of  legitimate  manufacturers,  not  from  clan- 
destine operations. 

American  drug  firms  are  over-producing, 
claim  the  critics.  The  figures  are  Indeed 
startling. 

Almost  23,000  different  drugs  are  cur- 
rently manufactured  which  can  cause  either 
psychotic  or  physical  dependency. 

Eight  million  amphetamine  tablets  are 
produced  each  year  by  major  U.S.  drug 
firms. 

Three-and-one-half  billion  barbiturate 
capsules  or  tablets  are  produced  annuaUy. 

"The  manufacture  of  30  to  40  therapeutic 
doses  of  amphetamines  and  barbiturates  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  nation 
is  wrong,"  Dr.  Joel  Fort,  a  noted  drug  ex- 
pert, told  the  Pepper  conunlttee.  "There's 
not  that  great  a  need." 

Even  more  disturbing  than  the  general 
over-production  of  such  drugs,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duction falls  Into  non-medical  hands. 

Although  drug  firms  can  be  criticized  for 
over-production  and  a  certain  lack  of  self- 
policing.  It  would  be  unfair  to  place  the  sole 
blame  for  today's  dj-ug  problem  on  manufac- 
turers. The  problem  Is  more  complex. 

Some  of  the  fault  lies  in  the  laws.  Controls 
are  far  from  strict. 

None  of  the  chemical  Ingredients  of  the 
most  commonly  abused  drugs,  for  example, 
are  controlled  by  federal  law.  They  are 
readily  available — usually  without  question 
— to  anyone  with  money  enough  to  buy 
them. 

At  the  Pepper  hearings  a  California  wit- 
ness told  how  he  obtained  needed  chemicals 
for  an  unlawful  operation  by  sending  in 
orders  to  a  chemical  supply  house  on  a 
standard  statement  form  that  can  be  pur- 
chased from  any  printer.  He  was  challenged 
only  once  and  a  ctirt  phone  caU  to  the  ques- 
tioning salesman  brought  a  quick  apology. 

Information  on  how  to  combine  these 
chemicals  is  also  easy  to  obtain. 

By  mailing  60  cents  to  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office,  for  instance,  you  can  get  the  formula 
for  making  lysergic  acid   (LSD). 

A  common  tool  among  drug  abusers  today 
Is  the  socalled  "cook  book."  Sold   on  the 
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•treet  or  passed  from  friend  to  friend,  the»* 
bandy  manuals  tell  amatetir  manufacturer* 
what  equipment  to  buy.  what  chenxlcals  to 
buy.  what  steps  to  take  and  how  to  ua«  the 
end  substance.  Anyone  with  normal  ability 
to  comprehend  can  easily  follow  the  instruc- 
tions. 

In  Ben's  cmse.  he  learned  bow  to  manu- 
facture methampbetamlne  in  two  hours  by 
studying  a  chemistry  book  available  In  aiiy 
college  library. 

Restrictions  on  exportation  of  legally  man- 
ufactured dangerous  drugs  are  also  mini- 
mal. Huge  quantities  of  these  dangerous 
drugs  are  shipped  to  Mexico  and  Canada 
each  year  by  US.  drxig  firms.  Millions  of 
tablets  then  are  smuggled  back  across  the 
borders  for  Illegal  use. 

•Any  kind  oX  pill  made  In  America  can 
be  purchased  In  large  quantities  in  Tijuana 
drug  stores,"  a  long-time  San  Francisco  deal- 
er testified. 

Even  alter  recent  Inspection  crackdowns 
by  VS.  border  guards,  smuggling  drugs  back 
into  the  country  was  relatively  simple,  said 
the  dealer,  either  by  car  or  Ught  plane. 

He  explained  to  Pepper's  commii'-ee  bow 
the  smugglers  operate.  * 

•Go  to  Tijuana,  to  a  drug  store  there,  and 
tor  $3,000  buy  300,000  UbleU  of  benzedrine. 
Hire  a  runner  and  help  the  runner  stash 
the  benzedrine  In  the  gas  tank  of  the  car. 
"Tou  can  get  approximately  75.000  in  a 
tank  at  a  time,  and  It  would  take  about  four 
trip*  to  take  the  300,000  across  the  border. 
"The  runner  would  cost  about  tl.OOO  and 
the  benzedrine  would  then  be  resold  In  the 
Bay  are*  through  dealers  for  about  tia.OOO. 
So  your  profit  on  that  would  be  about 
$9,000." 

The  smuggler  told  committee  members  he 
didn't  work  the  system  full  time. 

"I  work  a  week,  then  take  a  few  weeks 
vacation." 

His  average  yearly  profit— •60.000. 
•These    guys    are    smart,"     acknowledges 
Tony  Acri  of  Miami's  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

"If  tbinga  get  tough  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, they  switch  to  Canada. "  he  said. 

Florida's  drug  action  differs  somewhat 
from  California,  notes  the  agent  There  Is 
less  problem  with  smugglers,  but  more  from 
thieves. 

"We  average  about  30  drug  store  robberies 
or  burglaries  every  month  in  South  Forlda," 
said  the  agent  "It  s  the  chief  source  of  sup- 
ply down  here." 

Hl-jacklng  also  channels  legitimate  drugs 
into  abusers  hands.  Last  June,  for  Instance, 
some  2  3  million  units  of  methampbetamlne 
were  stolen  from  a  New  York  loading  dock. 
Even  modem  KnIghU  of  the  Road— long- 
distance truckers — add  to  the  problem,  ac- 
cording to  Acn,  by  peddling  thousands  of 
amphetamine  tableU  to  truck  stop*  along 
the  eastern  coast. 

And  Florida,  like  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Is  troubled  by  excessive  refills  on  physicians" 
prescriptions.  Under  federal  drug  abuse 
amendments,  a  doctor  can  write  a  prescrip- 
tion for  100  to  200  amphetamine  or  barbit- 
urate tableu  and  the  patient  can  get  five 
refills  for  that  prescription  during  a  six- 
month  period  without  additional  prescrip- 
tion. 

"I  tbink  that  situation  U  leading  to  much 
of  our  indiscriminate  use  and  abuse  of  these 
dr\igs  m  our  society,"  said  Dr.  Fort. 

Enforcement  officers  claim  their  Job  is 
made  more  difficult  by  Inadequate  laws 
which  coddle  pushers  and  Illegal  manufac- 
turers. 

Lt.  Norbert  Currie.  head  of  San  Francisco's 
narcotic's  detail,  explained  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  to  the  Pepper  committee. 

"Say  we  run  into  circumstances  where,  on 
the  premises,  we  find  certain  specific  chemi- 
cals and  certain  specific  equipment.  By  com- 
bining these  chemicals  and  this  equipment 
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the  end  result  can  be  methampbetamlne*  or 
LSD  or  hallucinogenic  substances. 

"Unleaa  we  have  the  end  product  that  we 
can  Identify  in  our  crime  lab  as  this  sub- 
stance, there  Is  actually  nothing  we  can  do 
with  the  equipment.  We  confiscate  it,  but  if 
we  are  challenged  we  have  to  give  It  up." 

Law  officers  and  medical  experts  both  are 
calling  for  changes — tightening  of  prescrip- 
tions refills,  stricter  requirements  on  expor- 
tation of  dangerous  drugs,  a  registry  system 
fur  chemical  Ingredients,  and  greater  social 
concern. 

One  wliness  before  the  Pepper  committee 
strxick  strongly  at  what  he  termed  ••social 
permissiveness." 

'I  think  a  society  wMcb  does  not  and 
will  not  demand  accountability  for  various 
types  of  ethical  drugs  which  we  know  are 
circulating  around  in  woeful  proportions  Is  a 
.society  which  will  not  demand  accountabil- 
ity for  soaring  crime  rates. 

"I  think  we  are  getting,  not  necessarily 
what  we  deeer\'e.  but  we  are  getting  .  .  . 
what  we  should  expect." 


DECEPTIVE  TV  ADVERTISING— I 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    MBW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  one  of 
the  more  refreshing  aspects  of  the  "con- 
sumer revolution"  is  the  devotion  and 
energ:y  dedicated  to  It  by  those  In  private 
life  who  must  volunteer  their  time  and 
resources  to  protect  the  consumer  who 
lacks  the  voice  in  government  he  needs 
and  deserves. 

One  of  the  more  effective  private 
spokesmen  for  the  consumer  has  been 
Prof.  John  P  Banzhaf  ni  of  the  George 
Washington  University  Law  School.  Pro- 
fessor Banzhaf,  who  has  also  done  much 
work  In  the  antlsmoking  cause,  recently 
prepared  the  following  petition  on  decep- 
tive television  advertising. 

Because  of  Its  length,  the  brief  Is 
being  Inserted  in  the  Record  In  two  sec- 
tions. The  first.  Included  below,  covers 
the  principal  petition  for  rulemaking 
asking  for  action  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  In  tomorrow's  Record,  I 
will  Include  the  appendices  with  specific 
examples  of  this  deceptive  advertising  as 
cited  by  Professor  Banzhaf. 

The  brief  follows: 
[Before  the  Federal  Communication*  Com- 
mission. Washington,  DC  ) 
Petition  roa  Rulemakino 
(In  '.he  matter  of  adoption  of  standards  de- 
signed to  eliminate  deceptive  advertising 
from  television) 

Pursuant  to  6  USC  Section  553,  the  statu- 
tory authority,  and  47  CFR  Section  1.401(a), 
the  Commission  authority,  TUBE.  Termina- 
tion of  Unfair  Broadcasting  Excesses,  a  gro\ip 
of  studentt  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  respectfully  requests  that 
the  Commission  adopt  as  part  of  their  Rules 
and  Regulations,  standards  (Included  here- 
in) designed  to  eliminate  deceptive  advertis- 
ing from  television. 

In  support  whereof,  the  following  U  re- 
spectfully submitted: 

INTROOUCTIOH 

Deceptive  advertising  1*  recognized  as  hav- 
ing a  harmful  Impact  upon  the  public.  Due 
to  the  great  potency  of  television,  this  Impact 
Is  magnified  and  expanded.  Thus,  regulation 
Is  necessary  to  guard  the  public  interest.  Un- 
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fortunately.  Industry  *eIf-reguIatlon  bas 
been  found  to  be  Ineffective.  Oovernmental 
agencies  now  responsible  for  such  regula- 
tion, as  the  FTC,  are  effective  In  the  deter- 
mination of  deceptive  advertising  on  a  case 
by  case  method,  yet  their  enforcement  pol- 
icies and  sanctions  arc  weak  and  Ineffective. 
Thus,  It  becomes  the  reponslbilUy  and  obli- 
gation of  the  FCC  to  regulate  deceptive  ad- 
vertising on  television  Thl*  responsibility 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  FCC*  acceptance 
of  standards  for  deceptive  advertising, 

I.    TUB    IMPACT   or   TXLSVIBION 

with  the  increasing  sophistication  of  our 
technology,  the  impact  of  television  has  had 
a  tremendous  significance  which  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase  in  the  future.  Recently, 
many  social  scientists  have  l>een  concerned 
with  the  psychological  effects  of  television. 
An  acknowledged  authority.  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan,  suggests  that  a  "world  community" 
has  been  formed  due  to  the  effect  of  tele- 
vision. McLuhan  states  that  T.V.  is  an  Instan- 
taneous, electronic  Informational  system  and 
the  viewer  approaches  T.V.  as  a  reliable 
source  of  factual  Information.'  Two  other 
well-known  social  scientists.  Paul  Lazerfield 
and  Robert  Merton.  found  that  the  flood  of 
information  from  televUlon  transforms  the 
cnerRles  of  the  audience  from  active  par- 
ticipation to  passive  knowledge.  They  de- 
scribed this  phenomenon  as  "narcotizing 
dysfunction";  television  actually  drugs  lis- 
tener* into  a  state  of  passive  reception.' 
In  thl*  state,  the  viewer  U  susceptible  to  any 
form  of  information  that  be  receives  from 
TV.  Use  of  television  by  educators  further 
emphasises  the  fact  that  people  ^«•m  more 
easily  from  TV.  Today,  many  modern 
schools  have  installed  closed  circuit  TV.  as 
a  teaching  tool.  Television,  therefore,  ha*  be- 
come an  extremely  potent  source  for  the 
gathering  of  knowledge,  knowledge  which 
causes  people  to  act. 

In  addition  to  television'*  ability  to  dis- 
seminate knowledge  with  great  Impact,  the 
effectiveness  of  advertising  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  recent  sophistication  in  the 
science  of  motivation.  Advertiser*  now  make 
use  of  the  following  basic  characteristics  of 
human  behavior  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  their  advertisements:  people  react  when 
stimulated:  inconsistency  is  a  form  of  stim- 
ulation which  creates  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty: people  resolve  thl*  uncertainty  by 
seeking  an  answer  to  clarify  this  Inconsist- 
ency.* Tbu*  a  product'*  advertisement  on 
TV.  should  stimulate  the  viewer  Into  com- 
paring that  product  with  the  one  he  1*  cur- 
rently using.  The  claim  of  the  new  product, 
inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  the  old 
one.  will  create  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in 
the  viewer's  mind,  and  the  viewer  will  re- 
solve this  uncertainty  by  purchasing  the  ad- 
vertised product  to  see  if  the  performance 
is  consistent  with  the  claims.'  These  psy- 
chological characteristic*  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  advertising  Industry  to  effec- 
tively sell  their  products  through  tbe  tele- 
vision media.  Hence,  the  advertiser  is  en- 
couraged to  provide  sufficient  stimulation  In 
order  to  cause  uncertainty  about  their 
product.* 

As  a  consequence  of  this  entire  process, 
advertising  encourages  and  is  susceptible  to 
excessive  claims  by  advertisers  which,  ulti- 
mately, often  lead*  to  deception  (See  Appen- 
dices B-F).  Deception  is  defined  as  the  ca- 
pacity or  tendency  to  deceive  the  public. 
Actual  deception  need  not  be  shown  or 
found.  Montgomery  Ward  A  Co.  ▼.  Federal 
Trade  Commiatton,  >7B  F.  ad  608  (19«7),  The 
effect  of  tbe  ad,  more  than  anything  else, 
constitutes  deception : 

Advertising  deception  may  result  from  the 
use  of  statements  which  are  not  tectinlcally 
false  or  which  may  be  even  technically  true, 
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since  tbe  only  relevant  consideration  Is  tbe 
Impact  of  tbe  statement*  on  tbe  general 
public,  including  the  Ignorant,  unthinking 
and  tbe  credulous.  JVaffonoI  Broadcatttng 
Company.  Inc.,  14  RR  2d  315.  316  (1968). 

Tbe  tendency  to  deceive  1*  tbe  greatest 
among  viewers  that  are  the  least  sophisti- 
cated. "In  evaluating  the  tendency  of  the 
language  to  deceive,  the  Commission  should 
look  not  to  tbe  most  sophisticated  readers 
(or  viewers)  but  rather  to  the  least."  Expo- 
sition Press,  Inc.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 295  F.  2d  869,  872  (1961). 

The  attractiveness  of  extravagant  and  even 
deceptive  advertising  Is  Its  effectiveness. 
Certain  studies  have  shown  that  up  to  a 
certain  point,  tbe  more  extravagant  the 
claim  the  more  successful  the  ad.'  Further- 
more, disbelief  of  the  cotisumer  is  no?  bar 
to  the  eflecUveness  of  an  exaggerated  adver- 
tisement. Mr.  Oerhold.  Vice  President  and  Di- 
rector of  Research  for  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  bas  said  that  If  you  make  a  state- 
ment, repeat  tbe  claim  often  enough,  loud 
enough,  with  enough  vigor  and  sincerity,  the 
problems  associated  with  disbelief  of  the  ad 
will  disappear.* 

n.  THE  HAKIC  CAUSED  BY  DECEPTIVE 
ADVCRTISEMSNTS 

Deceptive  advertising  on  television  leads 
to  substanUal  harm.  This  harm  takes  various 
forms,  and  adversely  affects  all  segments  of 
society.  One  form,  financial  harm,  may  be 
realized  through  tbe  monetary  loss  to  an 
individual  consumer  each  time  he  purchases 
a  deceptively  advertised  product.  The  loss 
for  each  separate  purchase  may  be  small,  but 
in  a  year's  time  these  losses  add  up  to  a  sig- 
nificant amount.  Moreover,  an  Individual's 
loss  leads  to  a  sponsor's  gain.  The  sponsor, 
inducing  sales  by  deceptive  ads,  gains  huge 
profits  from  the  total  of  these  small  indi- 
vidual sales.  ThU  gain  Is  contrary  to  public 
policy. 

The  harm  to  one's  health  that  can  result 
from  deception  Is  direct  and  serious.  This 
can  occur  because  the  advertisement  omits  a 
warning  of  serious  side  effects  (cigarettes  can 
kill,  powerful  mouthwashes  may  Injure  tbe 
mucou*  membrane  of  the  mouth,  brighten- 
ing toothpastes  contain  abrasives  which  re- 
move enamel  from  teeth ) ,  and  furthermore, 
one  might  conceivably  rely  solely  on  the 
therapeutic  claims  of  a  product  when  medical 
advice  Is  needed  (Oerltol  Isn't  the  panacea  It 
so  Implies  (see  Appendix  P-41;  Llsterlne  will 
not  prevent  colds  (see  Appendix  F-21;  anal- 
gesics do  not  relieve  tension  |see  Appendix 
C-2|). 

Unfortunately,  the  greatest  amount  of  rel- 
ative harm  falls  on  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford it — the  poor,  particularly  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  inner-city.  Due  to  their  lack  of 
educaUon  and  the  feeling  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  a  lower  social  class  they  are  partic- 
ularly auBceptlble  to  the  misleading  claim* 
of  products  advertised  on  television  which 
give  the  Impression  of  being  Identifiable  with 
tbe  prosperous  middle  class.  This  barm  is 
compounded,  because  in  tbe  inner-city,  tele- 
vision, which  is  almost  a  universal  appliance, 
Is  more  extensively  watched  than  elsewhere.' 

Children  are  also  easily  taken  In  by  mis- 
leading claims  (see  Appendix  B).  Children, 
especially  pre-schoolers,  are  highly  impres- 
sionable, and  are  usually  unable  to  i^pre- 
clate  tbe  fine  distinctions  between  reality 
and  Illusion,  truth  and  falsification,  fact  and 
exaggeraUon.  Lacking  the  ability  to  properly 
place  In  perspective  advertising  claims,  youth 
are  susceptible  to  accepting  blindly  that 
which  Is  represented  as  truth.  Their  parents, 
the  eventual  purchasers,  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  Judge  either  since  they  probably  did 
not  see  tbe  ad  and  know  only  that  their 
child  desires  the  advertised  goods.  Others 
have  recognized  tbe  vulnerability  of  youth 
to  misrepresentation,  including  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  which  has  said: 
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The  broadcaster  and  the  advertiser  sbotild 
exercise  special  caution  with  the  content  and 
presentation  of  television  commercials  placed 
m  or  near  programs  designed  for  cblldren. 
Exploitation  of  children  should  be  avoided. 
CommerclaU  directed  to  cblldren  should  in 
no  way  mislead  as  to  tbe  product's  perform- 
ance and  usefulness.* 

Finally,  the  harmful  effects  of  deceptive 
advertising  are  felt  within  the  Industry.  Here 
the  snowball  theory  bas  taken  effect.  Once 
that  first  decepUve  ad  Is  aired,  advertisers  of 
competing  products  are  forced  into  making 
similar  claims  to  remain  competitive.  As  a 
result,  extravagant  deceptive  claims  have  be- 
come an  accepted  practice  utilized  by  all. 
The  effect  of  this  Is  that  now.  If  a  manufac- 
turer has  a  superior  product  he  vrtll  probably 
begin  his  advertising  campaign  by  employing 
the  exaggerated  claims  technique.  The  result 
Is  that  the  public  has  no  firm  basis  upon 
which  to  distinguish  product  superiority. 

Tbe  public  Is,  therefore,  the  ulUmate  loser. 
For  example:  In  1956,  Procter  and  Gamble 
marketed  Crest  with  stannous  fluoride  (an 
additive  which  had  been  skillfully  developed 
and  researched  at  Indiana  University.  The 
stannous  fluoride,  by  a  process  of  coating  the 
tooth,  was  proved  to  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  ordinary  toothpaste.  However,  from  1956 
until  1960,  Procter  and  Gamble,  caught  up 
in  the  exetggerated  claims  technique,  devel- 
oped campaigns  centering  on  the  themes  of 
"Triumph  over  tooth  decay"  and  "Look  Mom, 
no  cavities."  These  ads,  unable  to  inform  tbe 
public  of  a  proven  product,  gave  Crest  only 
12 'i  of  the  toothpaste  market.  The  leader 
with  35 '"c  of  the  market  was  Colgate  Dental 
Cream."  Its  advertising  was  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  tests  which  essentially  showed  that 
thoee  who  brushed  after  every  meal  with 
Colgate  Dental  Cream  fared  better  than  a 
control  group  which  followed  their  ordinary 
brushing  habits.'"  The  fallacy  In  this  test  Is 
that  any  toothpaste  could  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  Colgate  Dental  Cream  with  com- 
parable results. 

The  unavoidable  conclusion  Is  that  for 
four  years  the  only "  proven  effective  anti- 
decay  toothpaste  was  not  reaching  the  public 
while  the  best  seller  was  exploiting  the  re- 
sults of  Irrelevant  and  misleading  research. 
Thus,  for  four  years  tbe  public  was  without 
an  important  product. 

rn.  THE  rAiLtru  or  the  federal  teade 

COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  tra- 
ditional agency  responsible  for  the  regulation 
of  deceptive  advertising,  bas  proven  to  be 
Ineffective.  The  PTC,  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  of  1914,  Initially  was  given 
broad  Jurisdiction  and  powers  over  mislead- 
ing advertising.  Under  the  Act  (as  amended 
In  1938) ,  deceptive  practices  In  commerce  are 
declared  unlawful,  SecUon  6(a)(1),  the 
Commission  may  prevent  these  deceptive 
acts.  SecUon  S(a)  (6),  and  tbe  Commission's 
findings  are  conclusive.  Section  5(c).  How- 
ever, the  FTC  bas  been  remiss  In  executing 
this  statutory  delegated  authority.  The 
American  Bar  Association  Report  on  the  PTC 
states:  "When  actual  performance  Is  meas- 
ured against  tbe  potential  which  the  FTC 
continues  to  possess,  the  agency's  perform- 
ance must  be  regarded  as  a  failure  on  many 
counts."  " 

Tbe  Ineffectiveness  of  tbe  FTC  In  controll- 
ing deceptive  advertising  has  been  In  the 
area  of  enforcement.  Tbe  main  deficiencies 
are  delay,  ineffective  sanctions,  and  the  In- 
ability to  reach  those  most  responsible  for 
tbe  dissemination  of  deceptive  advertising 
on  television,  l.e.  tbe  broadcast  licensees. 

One  of  tbe  main  problems  of  enforcement 
is  tbe  delay  In  making  a  determination  of  a 
deceptive  practice  during  an  investigation." 
There  Is  also  delay  In  tbe  actual  elimination 
of  a  deceptive  practice  due  to  tbe  lengthy 
appeal   process.   The   Commission  does   not 
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have  tbe  statutory  power  to  bait  a  challenged 
activity  Immediately."  It  must  wait  until  the 
respondent  has  exhausted  all  the  legal  ma- 
chinery available  before  a  deceptive  adver- 
tisement will  be  removed  from  the  airwaves. 
An  example  of  delay  Involving  a  deceptive 
television  commercial  Is  the  case  Carter 
Products,  Inc.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
268  F.  2d  461  (1959) .  This  case  Involved  mis- 
leading advertising  claims  made  about  "Car- 
ter's Uttle  Liver  Pills."  Tbe  PTC,  In  1956. 
Issued  a  cease  and  desist  order  against  tbe 
respondent  prohibiting  blm  from  using  cer- 
tain advertising  claims.  Through  all  the  legal 
maneuvers  possible,  the  respondent  was 
capable  of  postponing  bis  compliance  with 
this  order  for  over  13  years.  It  was  only  In 
1969  that  they  were  required  to  remove  the 
deceptive  commercials  from  tbe  airwaves. 

Another  major  problem  of  enforcement  is 
that  of  tbe  FTC's  ineffectiveness  In  utilizing 
Its  sanction  powers.  This  agency  U  Ineffective 
In  regulating  deceptive  advertising  over  the 
airways  because  It  does  not  use  Its  formal 
enforcement  procedures  as  effectively  and  as 
often  as  It  should.  The  FTC's  formal  or 
adjudicative  proceedings  are  commenced  by 
the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the  Commission. 
16  CFR  Section  3.11(a)  and  results  in  the 
issuance  of  either  a  cease  and  desist  order, 
or  a  "consent"  (non-contested)  cease  and 
desist  order. 

The  cease  and  desist  order  is  the  only 
coercive  legal  enforcement  tool  generaUy 
available  to  the  Commission.  It  U  Issued 
after  hearings  and  appeals,  and  prohibits  the 
respondent  from  employing  the  particular 
deceptive  practice  described.  This  order  Im- 
poses no  retroactive  sancUons.  but  merely 
prohibits  future  r^)etltion  of  that  conduct 
against  which  It  U  aimed.  Thus  these  sanc- 
tions are  defecUve  In  that  their  scope  Is 
limited  to  future  violations  rather  than  Im- 
posing punitive  measures  for  past  violations. 
For  example,  the  decepUve  advertising  cam- 
paign by  an  advertising  sponsor  may  have 
already  been  presented  to  the  public  or  may 
even  have  been  terminated  by  the  time  of 
the  Issuance  of  the  cease  and  desist  order. 
The  producer,  already  having  achieved  bis 
intended  objective.  wlU  be  told  not  to  use 
that  deceptive  ad  again,  but  wUl  not  be  pun- 
ished for  having  already  used  It.  Thus  the 
producer  will  not  be  deterred  from  using 
other  deceptive  advertisements  In  the  future. 
As  long  as  the  ads  are  not  tbe  same  type 
that  were  sanctioned  previously  by  the  FTC, 
an  advertiser  is  free  to  conduct  any  type  of 
misleading  campaign  that  be  so  desires. 

Tbe  "consent"  (non-contested)  cease  and 
desut  order  is  tbe  other  possible  result  of  a 
formal  adjudicative  proceeding.  For  this  re- 
sult, all  tbe  formalities  of  a  trial  are  dispensed 
with,  and  the  respondent  merely  consents  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  cease  and  desist  order. 
ThU  order  has  tbe  same  force  and  effect  as 
an  order  entered  after  a  formal  trial.  Thus, 
as  with  the  cease  and  desist  order,  an  adver- 
tiser can  successfully  promote  a  deceptive 
advertisement  and  not  be  punished  for  bis 
violations.'* 

Even  when  tbe  Commission  Issues  a  cease 
and  desist  order,  there  may  be  a  failure  to 
diligently  enforce  Its  decision  as  U  lUustrated 
by  the  long  history  of  the  Commission's  deal- 
ings with  tbe  J.  B.  Williams  Company  over 
advertising  campaigns  for  Oerltol. 

J.  B.  Williams  Company,  tbe  manufac- 
turer of  Oerltol,  represented  their  product 
as  being  of  benefit  m  the  treatment  of 
fatigue  and  other  minor  disorders  such  as 
nervousness  and  irritability.  After  three 
years  of  investigations  as  to  the  validity  of 
these  sUtements,  tbe  FTC,  In  1962.  issued  a 
complaint  stating  that  respondent  misrep- 
resented tbe  efficacy  of  their  product.  The 
Commission  did  not  seek  a  preliminary  In- 
junction as  they  bad  the  power  to  do.  Three 
years  passed  before  tbe  Commission  Issued 
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a  cease  and  <leslst  order,  which  «m  Anally 
affirmed  In  1907  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  In 
the  case  of  J.  B.  Williams  Company  v.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  S81  P.  3d  884  (1987). 

As  required,  the  respondent  filed  their  first 
compliance  report  early  In  1968.  On  Novem- 
ber 14.  1968,  the  Commission  held  a  public 
he'arlng  to  determine  whether  the  new  Oerl- 
tol  commercials  complied  with  their  order. 
In  the  FTC  New  Release  of  December  13, 
1968,  It  was  stated  that  the  new  commercials 
"not  only  failed  to  comply  with  the  order, 
but  .  .  .  are  no  less  objectionable  than  the 
commercials  denounced  by  the  Commission 
when  it  issued  its  original  order  herein." 

Instead  cf  seeking  civil  penalties  (up  to 
•3.000  per  day  for  violations),  the  Commis- 
sion merely  asked  for  the  submission  of  an- 
other compliance  report.  Even  after  this 
report  was  submitted,  the  Commission 
found  that  certain  Gerltol  commercials  still 
violated  the  cease  and  desist  order.  Again, 
the  FTC  failed  to  Impose  civil  sanctions  for 
violations.  As  of  September,  1969.  the  com- 
mercials were  still  being  televised. 

The  Commission  is  also  Ineffective  in  regu- 
lating deceptive  advertising  over  the  air- 
waves because  it  cannot  control  thoae  most 
responsible  for  Its  dissemination — the  broad- 
cast licensee.  Section  14(b)  of  the  FTC  Act 
states: 

No  publishers,  radio- broadcast  licensee,  or 
agency  or  mediuna  (or  the  dissemination  of 
advertising  .  .  .  shall  be  liable  under  this 
section  by  reason  of  the  dissemination  by 
him  of  any  false  advertisement,  unle&s  he 
has  refused,  on  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  furnish  the  Commission,  the  name 
and  post  office  address  of  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  distributor,  seller  or  advertising 
agency,  residing  in  the  United  Slates,  who 
caused  him  to  disseminate  such  advertising. 

Thus  the  ^TC.  even  if  It  has  Issued  a  cease 
and  desist  order  against  a  sponsor  for  a  de- 
ceptive commercial,  can  probably  take  no 
action  against  the  broadcaster,  the  one  who 
Is  showing  this  deceptive  ad  to  the  Intended 
consumer. 

rr.  THB  iNADrgcACT  or  self-policino 

Self-policing  by  the  Industry  Itself  has 
been  generally  inadequate.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters,  the  self-created 
regulatory  arm  of  the  broadcasting  Industry, 
is  always  quick  to  claim  that  they  can  take 
care  of  any  problems  arising  with  respect 
to  deceptive  advertising.  But  for  the  most 
part,  they  cannot. 

In  1962.  Phil  Edwards,  the  Chairman  of 
Broadcast  Advertisers  Reports,  which  was 
monitoring  television  commercials  In  an  at- 
tempt to  ferret  out  deceptive  advertising, 
announced  he  would  no  longer  monitor  for 
the  Industry.  The  NAB  and  the  stations  were 
ignoring  the  complaints.  He  stated:  "Self- 
regulatlon  on  an  Industry-wide  basis  Is  not 
only  deceptive,  but  it  is  ImpoaBlble."  ■* 

It  Is  clear,  that  the  economic  structure  of 
the  Industry  Itself  precludes  the  possibility 
of  effective  self-polldng.  The  broadcast  li- 
censee Is  dependent  on  advertising  sponsor- 
ship for  Its  very  existence.  It  Is  Idealistic  to 
expect  the  industry  to  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  it.  (Broadcasters  are  not  In  a  poaltion 
to  be  selective  unless  all  are  required  to  con- 
form to  a  uniform  policy  of  regulation.) 

Advertising  agencies  also  are  caught  In  the 
economic  trap.  As  Max  Oeller,  President  of 
Wels  and  Oeller.  has  said: 

Agencies  don't  get  paid  for  sticking  to 
principles.  If  a  company  wants  to  go  hay- 
wire in  Its  claims,  the  agency  either  goes 
along  or  loses  the  account.  Agencies  need 
the  moral  crutch  of  Uncle  Sam's  regulations 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  clients  in  this  Dar- 
winian Jungle.* 

The  NAB.  purporting  to  be  concerned  over 
the  lasus  of  public  health,  has  been  remiss 
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In  their  duties  with  respect  to  the  advertis- 
ing of  cigarettes  and  analgesics.  Amidst  all 
of  the  antl-clgarette  information  presently 
available,  the  NAB  Introduced  a  plan  of 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  cigarette  commer- 
cials by  September  1,  1971:  yet  this  plan 
calls  for  ending  these  ads  a  full  year  after 
the  tobacco  companies  proposed  withdrawal 
and  actually  a  year  and  nine  months  from 
the  time  tobacco  companies  were  willing  to 
drop  the  ads  providing  broadcasters  would 
release  them  from  their  contracts."  (Subse- 
quently, the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  that 
terminates  the  advertising  of  cigarettes  on 
TV.  by  January  1.  1971  )  The  NAB  has  not 
been  able  to  eliminate  deceptive  advertise- 
ments for  analgesics  from  television  either. 
Earlier  this  year  the  Code  Authority,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  NAB.  surveyed  Its  Medical  and 
Science  Advisory  Panel  on  the  extent  of  relief 
of  tension  by  non-prescrlptlon  analgesics. 
Certain  analgesic  advertisements  claim  that 
their  products  calm  "Jumpy  nerves"  and  re- 
lieve "taut-tense  nerves"  The  results  of  the 
survey  reveal  that  In  the  doctors"  expert 
uplnlons,  none  of  the  analgesics  surveyed  Is 
capable  of  relieving  tension,  depression. 
J'.impy  or  taut-tense  nerves.  The  Code  then 
advised  the  broadcasters  of  these  findings 
presumably  so  that  the  broadcasters  could 
remove  these  deceptive  advertisements  from 
the  air.  Now.  seven  months  later  these 
claims  still  persist.  (See  Appendix  C-2). 

As  Warren  Braren.  the  former  head  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Code  Authority,  said 
recently: 

The  NAB  still  continues  to  see  Itself  as 
the  protector  of  the  free  enterprise  system  of 
broadcasting  which  Is  another  way  of  saying 
don't  Interfere  with  the  broadcaster's  right 
to  sell  advertising  time  as  he  chooses.'^ 

v.  THS  KESPONSIBn.rTY  AND  AtrTHOarTT  or  THK 
rDDUL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION  TO 
BECULATB 

The  Federal  Communications  Comml-tslon 
has  a  responsibility  to  control  deceptive  ad- 
vertisements on  television.  Such  responsibil- 
ity is.  In  part,  derived  from  the  Impact  and 
potential  of  the  media  itself.  Many  deceptive 
advertlseiqents  would  not  have  the  great 
effect  upon  the  public  were  It  not  for  the 
ability  of  television  to  narcotize  Its  viewers. 
It  Is  the  media  which  allows  many  advertise- 
ments to  be  so  effective  and  the  FCC  has  cun- 
trol  over  the  media. 

Thus,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  media  Is 
the  means  for  deception,  the  great  Impact  of 
television,  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  industry  self- 
regulatory  organizations  to  control  deceptive 
advertising,  the  responsibility  of  such  regu- 
lation should  be  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

The  FCC's  effectiveness  In  this  area  Is  de- 
rived from  its  powerful  point  of  leverage. 
This  point  of  leverage  is  Its  power  to  grant 
licenses.  This  power,  found  In  Sections  301 
and  303  of  the  Communications  Act.  is  per- 
vasive and  absolute  as  "Congress  has  occupied 
the  field  of  television  regulation  In  its  en- 
tirety." Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts,  7  RR  3d  3081  (1966).  Anyone 
who  desires  to  broadcast  anything  on  the 
airwaves  must  have  a  license  and  unce  the 
license  U  obtained,  the  broadcaster  has  a 
virtual  monopoly  for  the  period  of  the  license. 
WFLl  Inc.,  13  RR  2d  18  (1968).  A  broadcast- 
ing license,  of  course,  is  not  obtainable  from 
any  other  source  and  must  be  granted  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  "federal  government  has  preempted  the 
licensing  and  assignment  of  radio  frequen- 
cies" (including  television).  Opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  Michigmn.  12  RR  ad  214S 
(1968), 

The  ultimate  power  of  licensing  is  readily 
recognized  by  the  Licensees  themselves.  Any 
action  by  the  Conunlsslon  to  limit  the  term 
of  a  licensee  by  granting  a  short-term  re- 
newal. In  re  Application  of  Melody  Music. 
Inc.    {WGMA).  6  RR  2d  973    (1966).   In  re 
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Application  of  WCHS-AM-TV  Corp.,  10  RR 
2d  445  (1967),  In  re  Application  of  Eastern 
Broadcasting  Co.,  14  RR  2d  331  (1968),  to 
deny  a  license  In  an  application  for  renewal. 
In  re  Application  of  Melody  Music,  Inc. 
{WGMA).  36  FCC  701  (1964).  Klet^en  Ten 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  22  RR  699  (1962),  In  the 
Matter  of  WHDH,  Inc..  15  RR  411  (1969).  or 
to  revoke  a  license.  In  the  Matter  of  Revoca- 
tion of  Liccnxe  of  KWK  Radio,  Ine  ,  34  FCC 
1039  (1963)  is  met  by  strong  opposition  by 
the  licensee.  The  licensee  should  react:  his 
economic  lUe  Is  at  stake.  In  fact,  potential 
economic  loss  Is  great.  The  licensees  have  a 
total  market  value  of  about  13  billion." 
The  only  possible  recovery  for  the  licensee  Is 
to  sell  his  equipment,  but  this  step  Is  small 
consolation  for  the  fact  that  he  has  lost  the 
value  of  his  license  without  compensation 
and,  even  worse,  that  he  Is  out  of  business. 
The  FCC,  thus,  can  exercise  a  great  deal  of 
power  over  the  licensee  to  eliminate  the 
broadcasting  of  deceptive  advertising.  For, 
while  a  censured  manufacturer  can  still  pro- 
duce products  and  a  censured  advertising 
firm  can  still  produce  ads,  a  broadcaster 
without  a  license  ceases  to  exist. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  regulate  deceptive  adver- 
tising is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  Its  pow- 
ers. The  Commission  has  on  various  occasions 
acknowledged  its  ab.llity  to  act  in  related 
areas  of  deceptive  broadcasting,  and  on  many 
occasions,  has  regulated  in  this  field. 

The  source  of  this  power  is  found  In  the 
Communications  Act  Itself  where  the  Com- 
mission Is  granted  the  power  to  license  a 
prospective  broadcaster  on  the  basis  of  "pub- 
lic convenience,  interest,  and  necessity." 
Radio  Station  WOW  v.  Johnson,  326  U.S. 
120,  65  S.  Ct.  1475  (1945).'°  The  Communica- 
tions Act  also  states  that  the  Commission 
has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  nature  of 
service  to  be  rendered  by  stations.  Section 
303(b).  the  duty  to  encourage  the  larger, 
more  effective  use  of  radio  (which  Includes 
television).  Section  303(g),  and  the  au- 
thority for  adoption  of  rules  to  carry  out 
provisions  of  this  Act,  Section  303(r) . 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  a  long  history  of  acting  In  the  public  in- 
terest to  prevent  deceptive  broadcasting. 
The  earliest  cases.  Incluudlng  one  coming 
from  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  pred- 
ecessor to  the  FCC  showed  the  Commission 
acting  against  the  use  of  airwaves  to  pro- 
mote dangerous  drugs  and  quack  medicine. 
KFKB.  Broadcasting  Ass'n..  Inc  v.  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  47  F.  2d  670  (1931).  In 
the  Matter  of  the  Farmers  and  Bankers  Life 
Insurance  Co..  2  FCC  455  (1936),  In  the  mat- 
ter of  Oak  Leaves  Broadcasting  Station,  Inc., 
2  FCC  298  (1935). 

The  Commission  addressed  Itself  directly 
to  the  problem  of  false,  misleading,  and  de- 
ceptive advertising  in  1960  when  it  estab- 
lished a  duty  on  the  licensee  to  eliminate 
this  type  of  advertising. 

Broadcasting  licensees  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  all  material  which  is  broad- 
cast through  their  facilities.  This  includes 
all  programs  and  advertising  material  which 
they  present  to  the  public.  With  respect  to 
advertising  material,  the  licensee  has  addi- 
tional responsibility  to  take  all  reasonable 
measxiree  to  eliminate  any  false,  misleading 
or  deceptive  matter." 

The  FCC  restated  this  policy  in  the  follow- 
ing year." 

A  series  of  cases  since  these  statements  of 
policy  clearly  show  that  the  FCC  not  only 
can  but  desires  to  eliminate  fraudulent,  de- 
ceptive, and  misleading  advertisements  from 
the  air.  The  Commission  has  viewed  a  variety 
of  broadcasting  practices  as  contrary  to  the 
public  convenience,  interest,  and  necessity 
and  has  used  various  sanctions  to  end  these 
practices  including  letters  of  censtire.  short- 
term  license  renewal,  denial  of  license  re- 
newal, and  license  revocation.  The  Cocnmls- 
sion  has  expanded  upon  Its  early  rulings  that 
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limited  the  use  of  airwaves  in  the  broad- 
casting of  materials  that  lead  to  physical 
harm  to  the  public.  In,  In  the  Matter  of 
Television  Statement  WCBS-TV.  9  FCC  ad 
921  (1967) .  the  Commission  applied  the  "fair- 
ness doctrine"  to  the  field  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. Deceptive  use  of  audience  survey 
ratings  of  a  program  was.  in  two  instances, 
grounds  for  a  short-term  license  renewal  of 
one  year  Instead  of  the  usual  three.  In  "e 
Application  of  Star  Stations  of  Indiana,  Inc., 
3  RR  2d  746  (1964)  and  In  re  Application  of 
Watern  Broadcasting  Co.,  14  RR  2d  335 
(1968).  The  FCC  has  also  ruled  in  the  area 
of  fixed  quiz  shows  Issuing  a  letter  of  censure 
to  a  licensee  in  one  case,  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company.  14  RR  2d  421  ( 1968)  and  grant- 
ing a  short  term  license  renewal  in  another. 
Melody  Music,  supra  p.  18  (1966) .  The  Broad- 
casting of  fraudulent  contests  resulted  In 
the  denial  of  license  renewal  in  two  cases. 
Eleven  Ten  Broadcasting  Corp.,  supra  p.  18. 
and  Melody  Music,  supra  p.  18  (1964).  and 
license  revocation  in  a  third  case.  KWK 
Radio,  supra  p.  18. 

A  special  type  of  fraudulent  contest,  the 
"Lucky  Bucks",  has  recently  become  the 
object  of  Commission  action.  The  listening 
and  viewing  audience  were  led  to  believe  that 
by  staying  tuned  to  that  parUcular  sUUon. 
they  would  receive  Information  which  wotUd 
enable  them  to  win  sums  of  money  up  to 
$1,000.  However,  in  reaUty,  the  mathematical 
chances  for  winning  virere  infinitesimal.  The 
Commission  issued  two  letters  of  censure. 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  14  RR  2d 
316  (1968)  and  In  re  Complaint  Concerning 
Deceptive  Advertising  by  Station  WKYC.  14 
FCC  2d  683  (1968) .  stating  that  the  practices 
of  these  licensees  would  be  considered  In  the 
proceedings  for  the  renewal  of  their  licenses. 
Two  licensees,  WCHS-AM-TV,  supra  p.  18. 
and  Etutem  Broadcasting  Corp.,  supra  p.  18, 
received  only  short  term  license  renewals  be- 
cause they  broadcast  "Lucky  Bucks"  shows 
on  their  sUtion.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the 
Commission,  In  making  specific  reference  to 
Public  Notice  61-1316  placed  responalbiUty 
directly  on  the  Ucensee  to  limit  deceptive 
and  fraudulent  advertising  on  bis  broad- 
ca8ta.="  This  responsiblUty.  the  Commission 
stressed.  If  improperly  executed  could  lead 
to  sanctions.  _...♦-» 

The  Commission  can  act  and  has  acMd  to 
prevent  deceptive  and  fraudiUent  broadcast- 
ing from  the  air  and  thus  far  has  prevented 
advertisements  leading  to  public  harm, 
fraudulent  audience  rating  surveys,  fixed 
quiz  shows,  fraudulent  contests,  and  decep- 
tive program  advertising  from  being  broad- 
cast by  their  licensees.  Deceptive  commercial 
broadcasting  has  not  yet  been  categorically 
eliminated  and  now  U  the  time  to  Include 
deceptive  commercial  advertising  with  those 
other  forms  of  deceptive  broadcasting  and 
advertising  and  also  prohibit  this  form  of  de- 
ception from  the  airwaves. 

VI.   THE     CONSnrtmONAUTT    or   FEDESAL   COM- 
MXTNICATIONS   COMMISSION    STANDAKOS 

The  argument  has  been  made  at  various 
times  that  Federal  CJommunlcatlons  Com- 
mission sanctions  on  the  ground  of  "public 
Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity"  are  un- 
constitutional as  violative  of  the  First 
Amendment  right  to  freedom  of  speech.  On 
the  basis  of  the  law  in  this  area,  these  ob- 
jections are  simply  untrue.  Granting  or 
denying  licenses  to  prospective  broadcasters 
on  the  basis  of  the  above  criteria  is  merely 
one  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  Congress.  The  denial  to  a  station  at 
a  license,  validly  made,  because  the  stand- 
ard of  "public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity"  has  not  been  met  Is  not  a  denial 
of  free  speech.  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany v.  United  States,  319  U.S.  190,  63  S.  Ct. 
937,  (1943). 

Standards    for    deceptive    advertising,    as 
long  as  they  do  not  constitute  "prior  re- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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Btralnts,"  Impositions  of  limitations  before 
publication,  do  not  constitute  censorship. 
Standards  will  merely  act  as  a  guide  for  the 
Commission  to  determine  whether  a  Ucensee, 
on  the  basis  of  his  past  performance  is  fit  to 
perform  in  the  future.  In  the  KFKB  case, 
supra  p.  20,  the  court  held  that: 

There  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission  to  subject  any  part  of  the 
appellant's  broadcasting  matter  to  scrutiny 
prior  to  Its  release.  In  considering  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  public  Interest,  conveni- 
ence, or  necessity  will  be  served  by  a  renewal 
of  applicant's  license,  the  Commission  has 
merely  exercised  Its  undoubted  right  to  take 
note  of  applicant's  past  conduct,  which  Is 
not  censorship.  (At  672). 

The  Commission's  action  to  limit  exces- 
sive commercial  broadcasting  has  even  l)een 
construed  as  not  to  constitute  censorship  as 
evidenced  in  Bay  State  Beacon,  Inc.,  v.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  171  P.  2d 
826  (1948).  In  that  case,  the  Commission 
went  BO  far  as  to  refuse  to  grant  a  permit  for 
the  construction  of  a  broadcasting  station  to 
an  applicant  because  the  applicant's  proposed 
broadcasting  schedtile  allowed  too  much 
time  for  commercial  broadcasting.  Again  the 
court  held  that  such  an  act  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  not  censorship  and  did  not  violate 
the  applicant's  First  Amendment  right.  Thus. 
FCC  action  is  the  area  of  regulation  of  decep- 
tive advertisements  on  television  Is  not  un- 
constltutlonaL 

Vn.    THE    CODE    or    6TANDAKDS 

A  method  of  eliminating  these  deceptive 
forms  of  advertising  is  the  adoption  by  the 
Commission  of  general  standards  defining 
and  proscribing  deceptive  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising. Standards  would  create  a  broad, 
uniform  guide  instructing  each  licensee  of 
his  responsibility  and  obligations  and  could 
be  used  by  the  Commission  with  great  ac- 
curacy in  measuring  the  performance  of  any 
licensee.  Members  of  the  Commission,  them- 
selves, have  on  past  occasions  recognized  the 
value  of  adopting  standards.  Regarding  over- 
commercialization  (i.e.,  too  great  quantity  of 
ads) ,  the  suggestion  of  adopting  such  stand- 
ards was  raised  In  In  the  Matter  of  amend- 
ment of  Part  3  of  the  Commission's  Rules 
and  Regulations  with  respect  to  advertising 
on  Standard,  FM,  and  Television  Broadcast 
Stations,  1  RR  2d  1606  (1964)  and  Com- 
mercial Practices  of  Broadcast  Licensees,  2 
RR  2d  885  (1964).  In  addition,  both  deci- 
sions made  reference  to  the  need  for  regu- 
lation m  the  area  of  the  content  and  quality 
of  commercial  broadcasting.  In  the  former 
decision,  the  Commission  denied  the  adop- 
tion of  standards  at  that  time  because  suf- 
ficient Information  was  lacking,  but  In  gen- 
eral, they  recognized  the  need  for  employing 
such  standards: 

The  establUhment  of  generally  applicable 
standsirds  by  means  of  rule-making  proce- 
dures .  .  .  may  have  a  number  of  advantages. 
For.  in  addition  to  permitting  an  overall 
treatment  of  the  problem,  not  available  In  s 
case  by  case  consideration,  the  rules  adopted 
would  have  the  added  advantage  of  being 
definite,  of  providing  guidelines  and  guidance 
to  licensees  and  of  applying  equally  to  all 
competitors  In  a  given  market.** 

And  in  the  latter  decision.  Chairman 
Henry  in  a  dissent,  quite  specifically  asks  for 
the  adoption  of  standards: 

The  most  fair  and  effective  way  for  this 
Commission  to  regulate  the  commercial  prac- 
tices of  broadcasters  would  be  through  the 
announcement  of  general  standards — criteria 
which  would  let  the  public  and  Industry 
know  where  they  stand  and  what  they  can 
expect  from  us.  (At  p.  887). 

Thtis.  it  is  proposed  that  the  FCC  accept  a 
code  of  standards  which  would  regulate  de- 
ceptive advertising  on  television  on  an  in- 
dustry wide  basis.  The  proposed  standards 
recognize  ■  the  ability  of  the  Commission  to 
effectively  regulate  television  advertising 
through  enforcement  policies  applicable  dl- 
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rectly  to  the  licensees  and  the  existing  Inter- 
action and  cooperation  between  governmen- 
tal agencies.  Further,  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  advertise- 
ments to  the  broadcast  Industry,  yet  consider 
the  balance  between  that  necessity  and  the 
public  weUare,  good,  and  weU  being  to  be 
determinative  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
FCC  as  to  advertising  misrepresentation  on 
television. 

Following  Is  a  presentation  of  the  Code  of 
Standards  (See  Appendix  A  for  a  complete 
text  of  Code)  and  accompanying  commenU: 

/.  General  statement  and  considerations 

(a)  This  proposed  code  establishes  basic 
standards  which  define  and  regtUate  decep- 
tive advertising  on  television.  The  code  de- 
velops principles  of  aesthetic  and  ethical 
considerations  and  Incorporates  criteria 
which  identify  misleading  advertisements. 
The  Intent  Is  to  foster  Commission  accept- 
ance of  Its  regvaatory  obligations  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  ctirrent  enforcement 
policies. 

(b)  Broadcast  licensees  have  certain  re- 
sponslblUtles  and  obligations  to  the  pubUc 
In  relation  to  media  advertising. 

1.  Advertising  messages  should  be  pre- 
sented with  courtesy  and  good  taste  and 
function  In  accortiance  with  the  highest 
standards  of  ethical  sensitivity,  aoceptabUlty, 
and  discretion  In  regard  to  the  average  view- 
ing public. 

2  Broadcast  Ucensees  must  understand  tne 
great  Impact  and  effect  of  media  advertising 
upon  the  general  pubUc,  especiaUy  chUdren 
and  youth. 

3.  Concern  for  the  public  good  and  well- 
being  should  take  precedence  over  considera- 
tion of  economic  expediency  and  Institu- 
tional or  individual  advantage. 

Comment:  The  proposed  code  Is  concerned 
with  reguUtlng  deceptive  advertising  on  tel- 
evision. Its  motivating  force  Is  the  pubUc 
interest  and  weU-belng  to  be  accomplished 
through  indtistry-wlde  standards  enforced 
by  the  FCC.  The  code  holds  the  broadcast 
licensee  to  standards  of  good  taste  and  dis- 
cretion in  regards  to  their  viewing  audience's 
composition  and  preferences.  Evaluation  of 
such  audience  composition  by  the  Ucensee  is 
to  include  consideration  of  "the  Ignorant, 
the  unthinking,  and  the  credulous"  and 
children  and  youth.  It  further  reqiUres  the 
licensee  to  be  aware  of  the  types  of  deception 
and  their  methods  of  presentation.  The  FCC 
wlU  utUlze  these  standards  as  criteria  to 
determine  the  success  of  the  Ucensees'  efforts 
to  eliminate  these  various  forms  of  decep- 
tion from  their  broadcasts. 

The  proposed  standards  are  further  con- 
cerned with  the  balance  between  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  advertisements  to  the  broad- 
cast Industry  and  the  pubUc  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity.  The  code  in  no  way 
underestimates  the  value  and  necessity  of 
tulvertisements  to  the  viable  functioning  of 
broadcasting.  Tet,  this  Interest  must  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  concern  for  the  pubUc.  As  the 
Commission  has  said: 

Thus,  while  it  must  be  recognized  that,  as 
the  only  source  of  revenue  for  most  broad- 
cast stations,  advertising  Is  an  indispensible 
part  of  the  American  system  of  broadcasting. 
It  must  be  further  recognized  that  broad- 
cast stations  cannot  be  operated  primarily  in 
the  interests  of  advertisers  In  presenting 
their  message  to  the  •viewing  or  listening 
pubUc,  or  primarily  In  the  interests  of  the 
station  Ucensees  in  the  revenues  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom;  broadcast  stations  must  be 
operated  In  the  public  Interest— the  interest 
of  the  viewing  or  listening  public  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  program  service  received." 

Hence,  acceptance  of  these  standards  ■will 
allow  FCC  participation  In  regulatory  pro- 
cedtires  which  reqtiires  no  change  In  legis- 
lation, no  change  In  basic  inter-govemmental 
relationships,  and  no  change  In  the  basic 
functioning  of  the  PCC.  The  only  change 
required  by  this  proposed  code  Is  the  ac- 
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repunce  by  the  FCC  of  greater  reaponslbUl- 
ties  And  obllg«tlotu  for  the  beaeflt  of  the 
average  viewing  public. 

//.  General  standards  for  deception  in  media 
advertising 
I  a  >  Criteria  for  the  regulation  of  deceptive 
media  advertising  concerns  Identification  of 
deceptive  advertlsemenu  as  to  their  ability 
to  deceive,  the  applicability  of  the  deception, 
and  the  method  of  deception. 

1  b  I   Elements  of  deceptive  advertisements : 
1    An  advertisement  which  has  the  tend- 
ency or  capacity  to  deceive  the  average  view- 
ing public  Is  proscribed. 

2.  Proscribed  decepUon  applies  to  the  mls- 
represenutlon  of  a  product's  characteristics, 
performance,  and  or  appearance. 

3.  Proecrlbed  deception  applies  to  the 
methods  of  achieving  misrepresentation  in 
advertising: 

(a)  Misrepresentation  of  facts  to  Induce 
the  purchase  of  goods. 

(b)  Misrepresentation  as  to  the  implica- 
tions derived  from  the  totality  of  the  de- 
ceptive advertisements. 

(c)  Failure  to  disclose  material  facts. 
Cornment:  The  standards  apply  deception 

to  misrepresentation  of  a  product's  charac- 
teristics,   appearance,    and  or    performance. 
This  includes  both  verbal  and  visual  mlsrep- 
resentaUons  which  can  be  atUlned  by  three 
methods,   or  techniques,  of  deception.    The 
first  method  concerns  a  misrepresentation  of 
fact.    Such    techniques    include    undisclosed 
simulations,   mock-ups.   distortion   by   cam- 
eras or  props,  or  tampering  with  or  abusing 
a  competitor's  product.  Misrepresentation  of 
fact  is  among  the  most  common  forms  of  de- 
ception and  abounds  on  the  media  today  in 
the  form  of  advertisements  for  various  con- 
sumer goods   (Sec  Appendices  B-F(.  A  sec- 
ond method  does  not  necessarily  require  a 
specific  misrepresentation  of  fact  to  be  de- 
ceptive This  method  of  misrepresenutlon  is 
successful  in  lu  abUlty  to  foster  decepUon 
in    a    viewer's    ultimate    impression    derived 
from  a  total  advertisement.  It  Is  deception 
derived   "from   the  sum    total   of    not   only 
what  is  said  but  of  ail  that  is  reasonably  im- 
plied." Aronbrrg  ».  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 132  F.  ad  185.  167   (1942).  Thus,  there 
reed     b«     no     specific     misrepresentation 
Rather.  It  Is  the  impression  derived  from  the 
totality  of  the  advertisement  or  series  of  ad- 
vertisements  which    creates    the    deception. 
Again,  these  advertisements  exist  on  today's 
media  in  the  form  of  certain  advertisements 
(See   Appendices   B-F).  The   third   form   of 
deceptive    advertisement    may    present    the 
greatest  danger,  for  It  Is  the  most  devious 
and  Insidious  in  its  nature.  It  Involves  sim- 
ply the  deletion  from  the  advertisement  of 
pertinent,  necessary,  or  material  facts  as  to 
a   product's  danger,   limitations,   or  Ineffec- 
tiveness. This  is  Inverted  deception.  Rather 
than  falsification  of  facts,  advertisers  hide 
them:    rather   than   manipulation,   there    is 
deletion.  Tet  the  result  Is  the  same.  The  av- 
erage viewer  Is  deceived,  misinformed  about 
a    product's    characteristics,    appearance,    or 
performance.  Such  deletion  of  material  facts 
or  non-disclosure  of   pertinent   information 
which  results  in  deceiving  the  average  view- 
ing  public    Is   equivalent    to   deception    ac- 
complished through  Implication  or  misstate- 
ment. "To  tell  less  than  the  whole  truth  ts 
a  well  known  method  of  deception:  and  he 
who  deceives  by  resorting  to  such  a  method 
cannot  czcus«  the  deception  by  relying  upon 
the  trutbfulneas  per  se  of  the  partial  truth 
by    which   It    has    been    accomplished."    P. 
Lorillard  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
186  F.  ad  52,  58  (1B60).  Such  deception  can 
be  found  In  vartoiis  advertisements  (See  Ap- 
pendices B-F). 

///.  Enforcement 
The   Commission   shall,   upon   reasonable 
notioe,   take   appropriate   action   against   li- 
censees who  fall  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  these  standards.  Appropriate  action 
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by  the  Commission  ts  limited  to  only  those 
sanctions  provided  for  In  the  Communica- 
tions Act. 

Comment:  These  proposed  rules  recognize 
the  powers  granted  to  the  FCC  under  the 
Communicationj  Act  of  1034  and  propose 
that  the  Commission  utilize  certain  provi- 
sions to  require  station  licensees  to  operate 
"In  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  ne- 
cessity." The  point  of  leverage  by  the  Com- 
mission over  the  licensee,  as  stated  before,  la 
the  power  to  license  All  forms  of  Conunlssion 
sanctions  would  be  related  u>  this  power. 

The  Conunlssion  has  a  wide  range  of  alter- 
natives in  enforcing  these  provisions.  Prob- 
ably the  best  summary  of  these  alternatives 
is  found  in  a  1959  memorandum  by  the  US 
Attorney  General.  William  Rogers,  to  the 
President   His  suggestions  Included: 

Adopt  a  program  of  more  intensive  scrutiny 
of  licensee's  past  performances  in  connection 
with  renewals.  It  might   be  appropriate  for 
the  Commission  to  adopt  a  system  similar  to 
that  followed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice which  chooses  a  ceruin  number  of  re- 
turns at  random  for  a  spot  check  In  depth. 
The    Commission    might    follow    the    same 
course   by   requiring  narrative  and  deUUed 
accounU  of  past  operations,  and.  In  addlUon 
to  acting  on  specific  complalnu.  choose  a  cer- 
tain number  of  renewal  applications  of  all 
the  licensees  In  a  particular  community  for 
close  examination,  requiring  more  detailed 
information    where    necessary,    and    setting 
questionable  cases  for  hearing  The  procedure 
would   Include  consideration   of  advertising 
pracUces.  material  which  has  been  advertised, 
and  action  taken  on  complalnu  by  the  FTc! 
The  procedure  should  emphasise  a  compari- 
son of  the  licensee's  actual  performance  with 
the  promises  he  made  as  to  his  programs  and 
operations   when   his   license   was   originally 
granted  or  last  renewed   The  licensees  would 
thus  be  put  on  nouce  that  from  time  to  time 
they  might  have  to  give  a  deUUed  accounting 
as  to  their  operation  in  the  public  interest. =• 
Further,    the    Commission,    considering    a 
licensee's    quaUflcatlons    during    a     license 
rene«-al    hearing,    may    use    existing    Inter- 
governmental   relationships    for   aid   in    the 
determination   of    deceptive   arvertlsements. 
For  example,  the  FCC  and  FTC  have  already 
esubllshed  a  convenient   working  relation- 
ship  between   themselves."  Thus   while  the 
FCC   could   have  assistance   in   determining 
whether  a  parUcular  ad   is  deceptive,  they 
alone    would    make   a   determination    as   to 
whether  or  not   a  licensee   adhered   to  the 
standards  for  the  elimination  of  deceptive 
ads.  mumately,  a  licensee  who  failed  to  ad- 
here to  these  standards  could  receive  a  letter 
of  censure.  l>e  granted  a  short  term  license 
renewal,  have  Its  application  for  license  re- 
newal denied,  or  have  its  Ucense  revoked 

Wherefore,  these  arguments  considered,  the 
Commission  is  respectfully  requested  to  issue 
an  appropriate  notice  of  proposed  rule  mak- 
ing looking  toward  the  adoption  of  these 
standards  designed  to  eliminate  deceptive 
advertising  on  television. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

TkBMXMaTION      OF      UnfAHI 

BaoAOCASTiMO  Excesses, 
Jonathan   S.   Bownts, 
Lacscnce  H.  Cohn, 

PCTKt  M.  NeMKOV, 

RiCHABO  POSTVCAL. 

ArrcNoicn 

Appendix  A  consists  of  a  complete  text 
of  the  proposed  Code  of  standards. 

Appendices  B-F  consist  of  a  representative 
sampling  of  advertisements  which  may  be 
deceptive.  These  ads  have  been  broadcast 
within  the  last  two  months  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  by  the  three  major  net> 
works:  CBS.  ABC  and  NBC  (not  in  Rxcomo). 
ATPxirDxz  a:  code  or  standabos 

/.  General  statement  and  considerations 

(a)  This  proposed  code  establishes  basic 
standards  which  define  and  regulate  decep- 
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tlve  advertising  on  television.  The  code  de- 
velops principles  of  aesthetic  and  ethical 
considerations  and  Incorporates  criteria 
which  Identify  misleading  advertlsemenu. 
The  Intent  Is  to  foster  Commission  accept- 
ance of  lu  regulatory  obllgaUons  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  current  enforcement 
policies. 

(b)  Broadcast  licensees  have  ceruin  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  to  the  public 
In  relation  to  media  advertising. 

1.  Advertising  messages  should  be  pre- 
sented with  courtesy  and  good  taste  and 
function  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
standards  of  ethical  sensitivity,  acceptability, 
and  discretion  in  reg.-xrd  to  the  average  view- 
ing public. 

a.  Broadcast  licensees  must  understand  the 
great  Impact  and  effect  of  media  advertising 
upon  the  general  public,  especially  children 
and  youth. 

3.  Concern  for  the  public  good  and  well- 
being  should  Uke  precedence  over  considera- 
tions of  economic  expediency  and  institu- 
tional or  individual  advanUge. 

//.  General  standards  for  deception  in  media 
advertising 

(a)  Criteria  for  the  regulation  of  deceptive 
media  advertising  concerns  Identification  of 
deceptive  advertisements  as  to  their  ability 
to  deceive,  the  applicability  of  the  deception, 
and  the  method  of  deception. 

(b)  Elemenu  of  deceptive  advertlsemenu: 

1.  An  advertisement  which  has  the  tend- 
ency or  capacity  to  deceive  the  average  view- 
ing public  Is  proscribed. 

2.  Proscribed  deception  applies  to  the  mis- 
represenutlon of  a  product's  characteristics, 
performance,  and  or  appearance. 

3.  Proscribed  deception  applies  to  the 
methods  of  achieving  misrepresenutlon  In 
advertising : 

(a)  Misrepresenutlon  of  facts  to  Induce 
the  purchase  of  goods. 

(b)  Misrepresentation  as  to  the  Implica- 
tions derived  from  the  touUty  of  the  de- 
ceptive advertisement. 

(c)  Failure  to  disclose  material  facU. 

///.  Enforcement 
The  Commission  shall,  upon  reasonable 
notice,  take  appropriate  action  against  li- 
censees who  fall  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  these  standards.  Appropriate  action 
by  the  Commission  Is  limited  to  only  those 
sancUons  provided  for  in  the  Communica- 
tions Act. 
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PATRIOTISM— A  PERSONAL 
EMOTION 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  novel,  effective,  and  yet  basically 
simple  ideas  to  be  put  Into  practice  in 
the  war  on  crime  in  cities  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Indianapolis  Police  De- 
partment. Policemen  assigned  to  patrol 
cars  take  them  home  with  them;  under 
the  orders  of  Police  Chief  Winston 
Churchill,  they  are  to  be  used  for  per- 
sonal errands,  and  in  so  doing  Indian- 
apolis has  450  police  patrol  cars  on  the 
city  streets  at  all  times. 

The  results  have  been  dramatic.  The 
following  story  from  tlie  February  22, 
1970.  issue  of  Parade  tells  how  and  why: 
PoLXCB  Chiefs,  Please  Copt 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Is  a  fortunate  city.  It 
has  a  progressive  mayor,  Richard  Luger,  38, 
a  former  Rhodes  scholeo'  from  Denlson  Col- 
lege. 

It  also  has  a  progressive  police  department 
beaded  by  Winston  Churchill,  44,  and  his 
asslsUnt,  Frank  Spalllna,  43,  both  Ltiger 
appointees. 

A  year  ago  these  gentlemen  came  up  with 
a  novel  Idea.  As  a  deterrent  to  city  crime, 
they  ordered  policemen  assigned  to  patrol 
cars  to  take  the  cars  home  with  them.  "In 
your  off-duty  hours."  Churchill  explained  to 
the  surprised  Fquad  men,  "these  cars  are  for 
your  personal  use.  Take  the  wife  shopping  In 
them.  Drive  yoiu"  kids  to  the  movies.  Those 
of  you  who  are  single,  use  your  car  for  dating 
purposes  If  you  Uke.  The  Idea  Is  to  get  the 
cars  out  on  the  streeu  where  they  can  be 
seen. 

"In  exchange  for  using  the  cars,  all  we  ask 
of  you  Is  that  you  keep  the  radio  on  and 
respond  to  police  calls." 

As  a  result  of  this  practice,  Indianapolis 
now  has  450  police  cars  out  on  patrol  or  in 
visible  use  all  the  time.  Says  assistant  chief 
Spalllna:  "Because  of  this  system  we've  bad 
more  than  100  felony  apprehensions  by  our 
men  In  off-duty  cars.  We've  been  able  to  foil 
a  bank  robbery,  several  bar  sUckups,  all 
kinds  of  felonies. 

"In  the  past  we  only  had  110  cars  on  the 
street  at  any  one  time.  Now  we're  using  450 
cars  around  the  clock,  and  our  cltisens 
couldn't  be  more  pleased.  We  had  one  off- 
duty  officer  riding  around  with  his  3-year- 
old  son  when  he  heard  a  radio  call  on  a  bar 
robbery.  He  raced  to  the  scene  of  the  crime 
and  helped  apprehend  the  criminal." 

Indianapolis  policemen  are  also  taking 
better  care  of  their  vehicles. 

Chief  Churchill,  who  gete  kidded  a  good 
deal  about  his  famous  name,  plans  to  ex- 
tend the  same  personal-use  system  to  an 
additional  60  siirvelllance  cars  used  by  his 
detectives. 

"That  will  give  us  610  cars  on  the  streete," 
explains  Spalllna.  "which  Is  not  bad  for  a 
police  department  which  numbers  1086  men. 
Our  Idea  is  working  because  crime  rates  In 
every  classification  have  gone  down.  The 
presence  of  a  police  car  means  a  pollcMnan 
Is  nearby,  and  that's  what  deters  crime  in 
so  man;  cases. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  embark  on  a  new  decade, 
the  American  Legion  begins  its  51st  year 
of  meritorious  service  to  veterans  and 
their  families.  Patriotism,  imabashed 
and  undying,  is  one  of  the  Legion's  most 
important  products.  It  is  therefore  fit- 
ting that  the  following  address  on  pa- 
triotism be  included  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Leonard  M.  Shayne,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Customs  Brokers  and  Forwarders 
Association  of  America  and  a  Legion- 
naire, reminds  us  all  in  his  Veterans  Day 
address  at  the  Port  of  New  York  Cus- 
tomhouse that  patriotism  Is  a  personal 
emotion,  but  one  worth  sharing.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  Mr. 
Shayne's  moving  address: 

Speech  bt  Leonaeo  M.   Shatn« 

Fellow  Americans,  fellow  veterans,  my  re- 
marks are  highly  personal  for  I  consider  that 
patriotism  Is  a  personal  emotloa.  Therefore, 
I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  address  you  today 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  somewhat  em- 
barrassed to  '<i'=^'iM  what  have  been  my  pri- 
vate thoughU. 

Men  have  created  many  beautiful  works 
of  art — some  of  the  greatest  of  these  I  have 
been  privileged  to  see  and  to  admire  the 
world  over.  But  no  other  thing  man  has  made 
glvee  me  the  thrill,  the  excitement  that  I 
feel  when  I  see  my  flag,  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try, our  star  spangled  banner.  lU  brilliant 
colors.  iU  shape,  lu  design  are  to  my  eyes  a 
thing  of  never  ending  beauty. 

Yet.  I  ask  myself.  Are  red  and  white  and 
blue  any  more  beautiful  colors  than  green 
or  yellow  or  any  other  color?  Do  not  men  of 
equal  critical  faculty  to  ours  admire  their 
own  national  flikgs  as  much?  If  I  am  an  hon- 
est rn^in.  must  I  therefore  not  admit  that 
my  flag  Is  beautiful  to  me  because  my  eyes 
see  the  symbol  but  my  heart  and  mind  see 
something  else  beyond?  Without  doubt  It  Is 
the  love  of  country  which  makes  us  admire 
OUT  flag,  and  without  doubt  when  we  pay 
our  reverent  respecU  to  our  flag,  we  try  to 
express  our  attitude  towards  our  country. 

Our  country!  The  country  we  love.  The 
wondrous,  rich,  bountiful  land  which  by 
grace  of  God  we  were  bom  In.  The  land  to 
which  by  His  grace,  and  by  our  courage  and 
Intelligence,  or  that  of  our  forefathers,  we 
migrated.  It  Is  a  lovely  land.  No  river  or 
valley  exceeds  In  majesty  that  of  our  own 
Hudson.  No  seacoast  Is  superior  in  beauty  to 
that  of  Maine,  nor  beaches  to  those  of  Cape 
Cod,  nor  mountains  to  the  Grand  Tetons. 
One  could  caUIog  oiu"  nation's  natural 
wonders  for  hours.-  It  Is  easy  to  love  the 
beautiful  handiwork  of  nature  we  find  here — 
It  Is  easy  to  love  our  remarkable  land.  But, 
stop  now — what  of  the  slghU  of  other 
countries  that  I  have  seen — the  towering 
Alps,  the  Mediterranean  coasU,  the  rolling 
green  flelds  of  England  and  of  Ireland. 
Surely  these  are  beautiful  too.  It  cannot  be 
only  the  land  of  America  that  I  love  for  the 
wonders  of  nature  are  everywhere  In  the 
world. 

Perhaps  It  Is  the  works  of  my  fellow  men  I 
see  about  me  which  Inspires  my  ad- 
miration— this  towering  city,  our  Institu- 
tions, museums  and  universities,  otir  places 
of  worship,  our  public  monumenU  such  as 
this  magnificent  building  in  which  we  are 
assembled.  I  admire  so  many  of  them,  and  I 
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am  proud  to  s«e  wbat  my  countrymen  have 
built.  But,  my  friends,  there  Is  Paris.  London, 
and  Rome — there  are  the  wondrous  remains 
of  Ancient  Greece  And,  in  all  truth,  what  we 
have  made  here  may  be  bigger  or  dllTerent  and 
we  may  prefer  It  to  what  men  have  created 
elsewhere  because  It  Is  our  creation,  but  It  Is 
hard  Indeed  to  say  that  ours  Is  better  In  the 
absolute  sense  than  that  which  other  men 
have  created  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  my  love  of  country  Is  based  upon 
the  beauty  of  our  people — but  in  truth  our 
people  are  but  the  Immediate  descendants, 
and  in  many  cases  of  the  same  generations, 
as  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  other  con- 
tinents. We  do  not  have  our  own  language. 
Most  of  our  ciutoms  are  not  our  own.  Our 
people  are  vigorous  and  creative  and  have 
that  special  spirit  which  is  "Americans."  But 
all  In  all  we  are  not  native  to  this  land.  We 
are  native  to  the  whole  world.  They  are  us, 
and  we  are  they. 

0\ir  form  of  government  Is  surely  to  my 
preference.  I  like  the  fact  that  I  can  speak 
my  mind  and  vote  secretly  as  I  choose.  I 
cherish  the  right  to  believe  or  not  believe  as 
I  choose,  to  worship  as  I  choose,  to  aspire  as 
my  Imagination  leads  me.  I  value  the  se- 
curity of  my  home  and  I  feel  that  It  Is  secure. 
I  value  the  knowledge  that  the  corner  cop  Is 
there  to  protect  me.  the  certainty  that  our 
citizen  armed  forces  are  our  defenders — the 
mighty  arm  of  civilian  government,  the 
knowledge  that  our  courts  presume  every 
man  Innocent  of  wrongdoing  until  proven 
guilty,  the  sense  of  government  by  the  people 
for  the  people  which  finds  each  public  official 
to  be  at  once  a  citizen  like  me  and  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  conscience,  and  a  servant 
of  the  people.  The  entire  fabric  of  democratic 
government  choeen  by  a  free  and  educated 
electorate  Is  necessary  to  me.  Yet,  the  citizens 
of  Oreat  Britain,  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Prance,  ottr  Canadian  neighbors  and  many 
others  In  today's  world  have  a  basically 
similar  atmosphere  of  government. 

I  ask  myself  then,  what  la  It  that  makes 
an  American  love  bis  country?  What  should 
be  love  about  It?  Why  do  I? 

It  Is  the  idea  of  It.  Not  the  symbols,  not 
the  flag,  not  just  the  land,  nor  the  things 
we  have  wrought,  nor  our  people  who  are 
our  partners  during  these  brief  years  we 
have  on  earth,  but  the  totality  of  the  idea  of 
America  which  Is  unique  and  precious  and 
superior  to  any  other  idea  of  nationality  that 
has  existed  and  survived. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  founders  of  our 
country  summed  It  up  better  than  I  can. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life. 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 

This  Is  what  we  fought  for  In  war.  This  Is 
what  we  worked  for  In  peace.  This  Is  what 
Americans  have  died  for  on  battlefields 
around  the  world.  This  Is  what  Americans 
live  for  and  work  for  at  all  times. 

mends.  I  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to 
speak  to  you  on  this  Important  occasion  be- 
cause it  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider seriously  these  matters  which  we  tend 
to  forget  during  our  busy  dally  lives.  Pellow 
citizens,  I  repeat — patriotism  Is  a  personal 
matter,  and  I  admonish  myself  as  follows 
(for  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  to  others). 
I  admonish  myself:  Wave  the  flag  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasure  It  may  give  you.  but  re> 
member  the  republic  for  which  It  standa. 
Work  for  the  Ideals  of  that  republic,  for 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Love  your 
country — be  proud  of  Its  heros — but  do  what 
you  can  to  make  their  sacrifices  worth  while. 
Regretfully,  the  dead  are  dead,  no  pomp  or 
circumstance  can  affect  them  or  bring  them 
back  So.  think  of  their  families,  think  of 
their  loved  ones,  think  of  their  Ideals.  Think 
of  those  who  are  fighting  for  our  country 
today  on  foreign  fields,  think  of  their  loved 
ones  and  those  who  love  them.  Think  of  all 
our  living  fellow  Americans  everywhere  who 
need  us.  Think  of  the  living  who  are  In  pain. 
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or  In  want,  or  who  suffer  injustice.  And,  thus 
remembering,  let  me  express  my  appreciation 
Of  the  privilege  of  being  an  American  not 
alone  by  my  thoughts  or  by  my  words,  but 
my  deeds  of  every  day. 


A  NEW  ECONOMIC  THEORY 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 21.  1966. 1  introduced  into  the  Record 
a  newspaper  article  on  inflation  that  was 
published  in  the  Duluth  Herald.  It  was 
written  by  William  D.  Pardridge,  edi- 
torial director  of  the  book-in-the-mak- 
ing  "Economic  Inequities." 

Mr.  Pardridge's  book  consists  of  three 
parts:  First,  50  articles  in  50  daily  news- 
papers in  50  States:  second.  50  coauthor 
analyses  of  the  newspaper  articles  by 
sut»tantial  professional  economists  and 
other  social  scientists,  and.  third,  con- 
gressional remarks  from  time  to  time  by 
50  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  book  is  now  in  44 
of  the  50  States,  and  has  located  and 
publicly  announced  40  of  the  50  coau- 
thors. The  book's  profits  or  royalties  in 
entirety  go  to  American  colleges  and 
universities. 

A  year  ago.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Pardridge 
about  the  newspaper  articles,  as  follows : 

They  are  as  current  now  as  when  written, 
some  even  more  pertinent.  The  problems  dis- 
cussed remain,  and  the  solutions  still  seem 
to  escape  the  bulk  of  our  economists. 

Inflation,  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
Miimesota  article,  certainly  bears  out 
this  comment. 

Mr.  Pardridge  has  visited  me  to  tell  of 
an  observation  he  has  made  concerning 
certain  mathematical  relationships  that 
seem  to  exist  between  debt,  production, 
and  inflation.  He  calls  it  the  debt-pro- 
duction ratio,  or  DPR.  I  have  read  his 
original  DPR  account,  which  I  include 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  and.  while 
I  am  not  an  economist  myself.  It  makes 
much  sense  to  me.  I  sincerely  hope  our 
body  of  professional  economists  and 
others  in  the  business  and  labor  com- 
munities will  investigate  this  DPR  con- 
cept, for  we  all  know  that  inflation  Is  not 
under  control.  Mr.  Pardridge's  original 
account  follows: 

Thk  TatPAamx  Relationship  Between  Cbed- 
rr.  PaoDucnoN.  and  Inflation:  The  Debt- 
PaooccnoN  Ratio  as  an  Index  op  Total 
Capital  Pobmation  ob  Consumption 

(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 
Government  expenditures  numerically  In- 
crease monetary,  fiscal,  and  business  sta- 
tistics, but  they  do  not  Increase  economic 
wealth  except  In  socialistic,  fascist,  or  com- 
munist societies.  Tax  dollars  taken  from  the 
producing  economy  to  purchase  a  fighter  air- 
craft (albeit  needed),  to  finance  a  welfare 
situation  or  way-of-llfe,  or  to  support  a  civil 
service  (much  of  which  Is  needed)  do  not 
Increase  economic  production  or  real  wealth. 
Since  the  stone  age.  economic  activity  has 
been  rationalized  to  produce  and  trade  goods 
and  needed  services  for  an  ever-Increasing 
standard  of  living.  This  constant  movement 
forward  to  higher  and  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing Is  activated  and  fed  by  an  Individual's 
pro/It  motive,  which  motive  is  not  bom  of 
greed,  as  some  would  put  forth,  but  of  In- 
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stinct.  There  Is  no  moral  problem  involved, 
for  instincts  are  not  man-made.  Govern- 
ments are  not  Individuals,  and  they  have  no 
Instincts:  they  are  man-made  and  In  the 
natural  order  are  subservient  to  the  Indi- 
viduals who  made  them.  Recognition  of 
Government  as  an  economic  entity  or  as  a 
human  super-father  is  destructive  to  the  In- 
dividual as  an  Individual.  Is  psychopatho- 
loglcally  wrenching  to  man's  natural  In- 
stincts, and.  finally,  is  preclusive  to  pure 
economic  analysis,  which  is  the  subject  under 
dl.scussion.  Examination  of  the  economic  or 
real  credit  structure,  therefore,  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  private  sector  If  one  Is  to  learn 
Just  what  Is  actually  "bought  and  paid  for." 

During  the  seven  years  1962-1968,  Non- 
Governmental  Gross  National  Product  (total 
GNP  lesi  Governmental  Expenditures)  as  a 
percent  of  total  net  private  debt  has  steadily 
declined  from  the  low  of  60.7'"r  In  1962  to  the 
still  lower  52  6';  In  1968. 

Put  In  reverse,  more  clearly,  the  private 
sector  owed  1  647  times  as  much  as  It  pro- 
duced In  1962.  (•659.5  Billion  owed^MOO.4 
Billion  produced  =1.647.)  In  1962.  the  pri- 
vate sector  owed  165'"i  of  what  Is  produced. 

Right  here.  In  1962.  Is  the  "tilt  Ught"  that 
most  professional  economists  Ignored.  As  the 
years  passed,  the  "tilt  light"  glared  ever 
brighter;  but  few  In  economics  or  In  busi- 
ness stopped  to  play  the  game  according  to 
the  rules.  Man's  instinct  tor  profit  (like 
other  Instincts)  cannot  be  legislated  out  of 
existence.  Nor  can  It  be  equated  with  his 
Intelligence.  The  fact  that  paper  profits  make 
paper  tigers  and  paper  economies  was  not 
a  controlling  Infiuence.  To  wit:  The  seven- 
year  period  (1962-1968)  percenU  for  amounts 
owed  In  relation  to  amounts  produced  are 
as  follows,  starting  with  1963 — 166%.  170':r. 
173-^;.  175%.  i76rr,  184re.  190%.  In  other 
words.  In  1968.  we  owed  almost  twice  what 
we  produced. 

Note  well:  The  1966  Increase  was  the 
smallest  Increase  In  the  whole  series  of  debt- 
production  ratio  (DPR). 

Now.  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) 
percent  Increase  for  the  seven  years  lagging 
by  one  (1963-1969)  were  as  follows,  start- 
ing with  1963—1.2%.  1.3%,  1.7%.  2.9%.  2.«%. 
4  2;,  5.4%.  Six  of  the  seven  years  showed 
price-increase  rates  higher  than  the  year  be- 
fore. The  one  year  showing  no  rate  Increase 
was  1967,  which  followed  Immediately  the 
lowest  debt  production  ratio  (DPR)  In- 
crease— that  for  1966. 

This,  presumably.  Is  a  brand-new.  3-way 
relationship  betwteen  credit,  production,  and 
Inflation,  each  element  In  the  whole  picture 
being  part  and  parcel  of  the  other  two  taken 
touether.  A  more  complicated  linear-corre- 
lation methodology.  It  Is  submitted,  might 
establish  the  DPR  as  a  prime  economic  indi- 
cator, a  tool,  for  realistic  macroeconomic 
analysis. 

The  CPI  Is  the  glamor  Index  of  price 
watchers  who  watch  prices.  The  DPR  Is  much 
more  than  a  mere  Index,  for  Its  main  Im- 
portance Is  the  key  to  positive  operational 
procedure.  "Gradualism"  Just  might  work 
with  the  DPR.  which  Is  causa/,  whereas  "grad- 
ualism" won't  work  with  the  CPI.  which  Is 
resultant. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  CPI  for  1971.  we 
must  forcefully  reduce  the  DPR  for  1970. 
If  reduction  of  the  DPR  became  national 
economic  policy  in  fact,  then  prices  might 
start  to  come  down  Immediately  through 
human  expectation,  which  Is  not  dependable. 
On  the  other  hand,  once  DPR  reduction  were 
In  force  In  fact,  prices  would  eventually 
come  down,  certainly  not  continue  upward, 
because  of  economic  logic,  which  is  depend- 
able 

As  long  as  the  DPR  Is  over  100%.  that 
long  will  there  be  Inflationary  pressures  as 
well  as  a  real  capital  formation  less  than 
real  capital  consumption.  This  is  true 
whether  or  not  total  government  spending  Is 
In  deficit.  Public  deficit  spending,  or  public 
excessive  sjsendlng  not  In  deficit,  means  so 
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much  more  real  capital  taken  from  the  pro- 
ducing economy.  This.  In  turn,  reduces  pro- 
duction and  expands  the  need  for  private 
borrowing.  The  numerator  (D)  goes  up.  the 
denominator  (P)  goes  down,  the  whole  DPR 
goes  up. 

Given  no  decrease  In  the  U.S.  standard 
of  living.  Environmental  Control  is  an  eco- 
nomical Impossibility  as  long  as  the  DPR 
Is  greater  than  100':;. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
all  give  pause  today  to  honor  a  nation 


whose  people  have  shown  indefatigable 
courage  despite  centuries  of  Ccnnmunist 
control.  I  am  speaking  of  Estonia,  a  land 
which  today  celebrates  her  52d  armlver- 
sary  of  her  declaration  of  independence. 

Indeed.  It  is  veil  that  the  United  States 
has  always  supported  this  courageous 
nation's  attempt  to  regain  her  own  iden- 
tity— an  identity  which  she  held  for 
only  two  decades.  By  acknowledging 
Estonian  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives In  this  country,  we  have  re- 
affirmed that  this  freedom  loving  land 
should  have  the  right  to  her  independ- 
ence. 

Through  years  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  terror.  Estonia  has  not  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  her  culture 
and  her  people  to  grow  and  flourish 
freely.  Instead,  as  we  know,  she  has  re- 


mained under  a  shadow  of  intimidation 
and  hardship.  Yet,  despite  this  most  un- 
fortimate  situation,  her  people  have 
never  lost  hope  of  achieving  liberty  and 
freedom  once  again. 

But.  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  re- 
ceive the  support  of  all  who  are  already 
free,  all  who  already  know  the  precious 
nature  of  independent  thought  and  in- 
dependent expression. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  our  support  of  ef- 
forts to  gain  freedom  for  mighty  Estonia 
and  all  other  nations  who  remain  imder 
Communist  control.  May  each  one  of  us 
hold  this  matter  among  those  of  top 
priority  until  we  gladly  can  say  that  in- 
dependence h£is  been  restored  to  all  lands 
and  the  world  is  truly  at  peace. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  February  25,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  love. 
these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  ia 
love. — 1  Corinthians  13:  18. 

O  God  and  Father  of  mankind  we  call 
to  mind  before  Thee  the  men  and  women 
who  come  from  other  lands  to  visit  our 
country  and  to  study  ~Ht  our  universities 
in  an  attempt  to  learn  something  about 
our  w^ay  of  living.  Keep  alive  in  them 
and  in  us  the  love  of  that  which  is  good 
that  goodness  may  live  in  all  our  hearts. 

Particularly  do  we  pray  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  Prance  who  visits  us  this  day. 
Guide  his  country  and  ours  that  together 
we  may  walk  in  Thy  ways  and  make 
freedom,  justice,  and  peace  an  increasing 
reality  in  our  troubled  world.  Let  no  bit- 
terness separate  us,  but  may  good  will 
fill  our  hearts  and  bind  us  together  in  a 
fellowship  of  kindred  minds  seeking  the 
good  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
we  pray.  Amen. 


otherwise  to  strengthen  the  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children  In  schools  and  service 
institutions:  and 

H.R.  14944.  An  act  to  authorize  an  adequate 
force  for  the  protection  of  th«  Executive 
Mansion  and  foreign  embassies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-816,  appointed  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Spong, 
Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Schweiker  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028.  appointed  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  BOGGS,  and  Mr.  Dominick  to 
be  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  appointed  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  HoLLiNCS,  and  Mr.  Pearson 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  515.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  clarify  responsibilities  related 
to  providing  free  and  reduced-price  meals 
and  preventing  discrimination  against  chil- 
dren, to  revise  program  matching  require- 
ments, to  strengthen  the  nutrition  training 
and  education  benefits  of  the  programs,  and 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  GEORGES 
POMPIDOU 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Hon.  William  M. 
Miller)  announced  the  Vice  President 
and  Members  cf  the  U.S.  Senate,  who 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Vice  President  taking  the 
chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  conduct  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  France  Into  the  Chamber 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Albert),  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 


(Mr.  BocGS>,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr.  Arends). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
Senators  are  appointed  to  accompany 
the  committee  of  the  House  to  escort  the 
President  of  France,  Georges  Pompidou, 
into  the  House  Chamber:  Richard  B. 
Russell  of  Georgia,  MncE  Mansfield  of 
Montana,  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, J.  W.  PVlbright  of  Arkansas,  Hugh 
ScoTT  of  Pennsylvania,  Robert  P.  Grif- 
fin of  Michigan,  Gordon  Allott  of  Colo- 
rado, Milton  R.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont. 

The  Doorkeeper  sumounced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  Charges 
d'Affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorke^jer  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  Piesident  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  the  high  privilege  and  the 
great  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  France. 

[Applause,  the  Members  j-ising.l 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC, 
GEORGES  POMPIDOU 

President  POMPIDOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  you  for  the  noble  words  which  you 
have  spoken  to  introduce  me.  Through 
me,  they  are  addressed  to  Prance,  where 
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they  win  be  received  with  emotion  and 
grmtitude.  How  could  I  myself  fail  to  be 
moved  on  addressing  the  assembled 
representatives  of  a  great,  a  free  people, 
on  addressing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  embodiment  of  the 
oldest  democracy?  For  If  It  la  true  that 
France  helped  in  the  birth  of  the  United 
Suies  of  America,  if  French  phlloeo- 
phers  of  the  I8th  century  were  often 
the  inspiration  of  your  founders,  your 
independence  and  your  Constitution 
Imve  given  an  unprecedented  grandeur 
and  mxkgnetlc  force  to  liberty,  to  the 
rights  of  man  and  to  democracy  through 
election. 

In  1789.  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Science.  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote: 

Our  Constitution  Is  in  actual  opermtlon: 
•verytblng  appears  to  promla*  that  It  wUl 
last;  but  In  this  world  nothing  Is  certain 
but  death  and  taxes. 

For  once.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
being  pessimistic.  Certainly  death  and 
taxes  have  remained.  But  after  two  cen- 
turies, this  Constitution,  Intended  for  a 
population  scattered  over  13  colonies, 
continues  to  direct  the  growth  and 
power  of  a  nation  of  over  200  million 
Inhabitants  and  a  federation  of  50  States. 

This  surprising  and  almost  unique  po- 
litical stability,  conquered  right  from 
the  start  and  maintained  through  vast 
changes  and  upheavals,  Is  something 
which  we  French  admire  all  the  more 
that  it  has  often  escaped  us.  France  at  the 
present  time  is  aware  of  this  and  feels 
profound  gratitude  for  General  de 
Oaulle  for  having  endowed  her  with 
well-balanced  institutions,  in  the  shelter 
of  which  freedom  can  be  fully  enjoyed 
without  endangering  the  necessary  con- 
tinuity and  efficacy  of  governmental  ac- 
tion. The  jrear  1969  brought  proof  to 
this.  It  was  a  year  in  which  the  crucial 
period  brought  on  by  General  de  Gaulle's 
voluntary  withdrawal  was  weathered 
smoothly.  Therefore,  it  Is  not  without 
some  pride  that  I  am  today  the  first 
President  of  the  Republic  of  France 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  to  bring  the 
greeting  of  my  country  to  this  Congress 
and  to  convey  to  you  the  friendship  of 
the  French  people. 

It  is  a  friendship  whi(^  reaches  both 
into  a  distant  and  a  recent  past.  Into  the 
struggles  waged  together,  the  Invaluable 
services  rendered,  whether  long  ago  for 
your  Independence  or  25  years  ago — as 
no  Frenchman  has  forgotten — for  our 
liberatl<xi.  But  it  Is  a  hvlng  and  active 
friendship  because  over  and  above  inter- 
ests which  sometimes  are  bound  to  dif- 
fer, there  are  common  Ideals  which  imite 
us  and  command  our  action. 

Such  is  first  of  all.  lore  of  liberty,  that 
\x,  the  firm  desire  to  safeguard  our  own 
freedom,  to  maintain  it  In  our  Institu- 
tions, to  defend  It  if  necessary  against 
any  external  threat.  "Our  reliance  Is  in 
the  love  of  Uberty  which  God  has  planted 
in  us."  Lincoln  said.  But  there  is  also 
respect  for  the  hberty  of  others,  that  Is. 
for  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-de- 
termination and  to  organize  themselves 
as  they  see  fit.  "We  believe  that  every 
naUoo  has  a  right  to  Uve  Its  own  Ufe." 
said  another  of  yotxr  Presidents,  General 


Elsenhower.  It  Is  a  fact  that  many  na- 
tions do  not  live  according  to  the  princi- 
ples which  we  believe  in.  We  must  admit 
that  this  is  their  right.  The  crusading 
spirit,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  spirit 
of  domination.  In  politics,  as  In  religion, 
freedom  Is  akin  to  tolerance  and  does 
not  seek  to  convert  except  by  example. 

Tolerance  In  the  world  today  means 
coexistence,  not  accepted  as  a  passing 
obligation  but  wanted  and  sought  after 
as  being  the  path  which  leads  to  lasting 
detente  and  peace.  Herein,  of  course,  lies 
the  second  powerful  ideal  we  have  in 
common — the  desire  for  peace.  The  alli- 
ance which  unites  us  has  no  other  aim 
but  to  defend,  were  it  necessary,  our 
freedom  and  our  independence.  It 
threatens  no  one:  it  rejects  all  spirit 
"of  aggression.  France,  having  known  war 
only  too  well,  seelcs  merely  to  safeguard 
her  own  peace  and  to  facilitate,  within 
her  means,  the  reestablishment  or  main- 
tenance of  this  peace  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  wel- 
comed the  conference  on  Vietnam  in 
Paris.  At  times  we  have  regretted  its 
length  and  wondered  whether  the  paths 
followed  had  always  been  the  speediest 
and  the  surest.  But  I  know,  from  having 
observed  it  even  yesterday,  the  will  to 
peace  which  guides  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  know — because  France 
has  experienced  it — how  difficult  it  is 
to  end  such  conflicts  and  that  the 
stronger  a  people,  the  more  difficult  the 
effort  required,  but  also  the  greater  the 
honor  «'on.  Allow  me.  as  a  friend,  to 
tell  you  that  the  end  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  for  the  United  Sutes  the 
most  worthy  of  victories — a  victory  won 
first  over  oneself. 

How  could  I  not  also  mention  the  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East?  Judging  its  ex- 
istence threatened,  the  State  of  Israel 
has  started  a  preventive  action  which 
has  brought  it  undoiiable  success  on  the 
battlefield.  France  has  Indicated  her  po- 
siiion  in  terms  which  have  often  been 
criticized  or  misunderstood.  Faithful  to 
the  United  Nations  resolution  for  which 
our  two  countries  voted.  I  reaffirm  here 
the  right  of  the  State  of  Israel  not  only 
to  existence  but  also  to  security  and  the 
free  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  an  Inde- 
poident  and  sovereign  state.  But  who 
cannot  see  the  precarious  and  In  the  long 
rim  the  barren  nature  of  military  suc- 
cess? Who  does  not  understand  that 
there  is  no  assured  future  for  Israel  out- 
side a  lasting  entente  with  the  world 
which  surrounds  it — entente  which  im- 
plies renunciation  of  military  conquest 
and  the  solution  of  the  Palestinian 
problems.  Such  a  result.  In  a  sittution 
where  emotions  and  fanatical  passions 
are  Increasing  daily,  should,  to  be  quickly 
reached,  proceed  from  United  Nations 
action  and  in  particular  from  the  agree- 
ment of  the  four  peimanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  to  define  and 
propose  the  general  conditions  for  a  set- 
tlement and  to  provide  the  guarantees 
for  it. 

Believe  me.  France's  intention  in  the 
face  of  these  different  conflicts  has 
never  been  to  wrong  the  one  and  to  serve 
the  other.  We  seek,  we  want  only  peace, 
a  peace  that  is  soimd  and  Just  because  It 
Is  founded  on  the  will  of  peoples  and  the 


right  of  all  men  to  a  home  and  a  home- 
land. 

The  extensive  means  of  destruction  in- 
vented by  science,  the  crime  against  man- 
kind that  a  nuclear  war  would  constitute, 
compel  us  to  make  peace  our  first  and 
permanent  goal.  And,  because  you  are  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  you,  more 
than  any  other,  are  responsible  for  peace. 
Never  has  any  nation  borne  so  heavy  a 
responsibility.  But  there  Is  no  nobler 
mission  for  a  people  tlian  to  follow  the 
age-old  words  of  Antigone:  "My  vocation 
is  not  hatred,  but  love."  not  war,  but 
peace. 

So  many  necessary  and  exciting  tasks 
await  us.  if  we  are  allowed  to  devote  our- 
selves to  them.  With  you.  as  with  us. 
there  is  poverty  which  is  not  yet  over- 
come, human  dignity  which  Is  far  from 
always  being  guaranteed.  There  are  iii- 
numberable  perils  stemmins  from  tech- 
nical and  scientific  progress  and  prob- 
lems by  the  growth  of  enormous  and 
often  inhuman  cities.  There  are  whole 
continents  aroimd  us  where  imderdevel- 
opment  nurtures  want.  We  have  no  duty 
more  imperious  than  to  help  them  devel- 
op without  seeking  to  make  them  depend- 
ent: decolonization  must  be  coupled  with 
an  active  cooperation  whereby  the  richer 
nations  assist  the  less-favored  without 
encroaching  on  their  independence.  Pov- 
erty is  proud.  Let  us  respect  it  as  such, 
but  let  us  help  it. 

Liberty,  peace,  cooperation-Such  are 
ideals  common  to  us  and  to  Frarye.  These 
are  what  closely  unite  us  because  they 
correspond  to  our  common  concept  of  life 
and  of  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Of  course, 
there  are  times  where  Immediate  inter- 
ests prevail.  Sometimes  these  words — 
liberty,  peace,  cooperation — are  distorted 
and  they  are  used  for  less  honorable  ends. 
We  know  full  well  that  men  are  not  per- 
fect and  states  even  less  so.  But  our  ambi- 
tion must  be  to  resist  the  lurking  temp- 
tations of  individual  or  national  selfish- 
ness. Never  have  men  seemed  so  divided 
yet  never  have  they  been  so  close.  We 
recently  had  proof  of  this  when  Nell 
Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrln  set  foot 
on  the  moon.  This  unprecedented  feat 
was  hailed  as  a  victory  for  all  mankind. 
That  day.  all  men  felt  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood with  the  American  astronauts  and 
were  proud  of  their  success.  May  that 
demonstration  of  hump.n  solidarity  in- 
spire our  action. 

Vive  les  Etats  Unis. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising! 

At  12  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.,  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  ac- 
companied by  the  committee  of  escort, 
retiied  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  the  Members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  the  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affairs  of  foreign  governments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  is  hereby  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  1  minute 
pjn..  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue In  recess  until  2  o'clock  pjn. 
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AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
o'clock  p.m. 


PRINTINO  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  I 

There  was  no  objection.  | 


A  GRACELESS  ACT 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ax  hancUe  was  the  indispensable  tool  of 
those  hardy  pioneers  who  carved  a  new 
nation  from  the  wilderness  that  became 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  independence,  the  self-reli- 
ance and  the  love  of  freedom  of  those 
brave  men  and  women.  Today,  because 
of  a  graceless  act  by  the  Governor  of 
the  great  State  of  Georgia,  the  ax  han- 
dle also  symbolizes  the  narrow-minded 
bigotry,  the  racism  and  the  hatred  that 
threatens  to  tear  apart  the  Nation  our 
ancestors  built.  Yesterday,  the  Governor 
of  Georgia,  abusing  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  him  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, distributed  ax  handles  inside 
the  Capitol  itself.  In  this  unparalleled 
display  of  racism  and  bigotry,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  affronted  not  only  the 
dignity  of  every  black  man  and  woman; 
he  affronted  the  dignity  of  every  Amer- 
ican. It  would  be  demeaning  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  allow  this 
reprehensible  act  to  pass  unchallenged. 
I  hope  that  every  Member  will  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  the  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  revulsion  of  the  House  at 
such  an  act,  and  which  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  present  Governor  of 
Georgia  will  never  again  be  welcome  as 
a  guest  in  the  Capitol. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
REFORM 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  resolution  which,  if 
approved,  would  create  a  select  coounit- 
tee  to  study  ways  in  which  this  House 
might  Improve  Its  procedures  and 
practices. 

Any  institution  of  long  standing,  how- 
ever august  Its  responsibilities  or  dis- 
tinguished its  history,  must  adapt  itself 
to  new  situations.  This  House  is  no 
exception. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  which 
need  examination  and  in  so  saying,  I  am 
saying  nothing  new.  I,  and  others,  too. 
have  outlined  them  on  numerous 
occasions. 

I  will  not  try  at  this  time  to  give  an 


exhaustive  analysis,  but  only  touch  on 
highlights. 

There  seem  to  be  two  problems  which 
stand  high  on  everybody's  list.  These 
might  be  termed  secrecy  and  seniority. 

We  have.  In  my  opinion,  much  too 
much  business  conducted  behind  closed 
doors  In  this  body.  We  write  bills  in  secret 
and  often  hold  the  basic  hearings — the 
ones  In  which  the  really  crucial  infor- 
mation is  given — in  similar  limited  public 
view. 

Why  cannot  the  mark-up  sessions  on 
significant  legislation  be  open  to  press 
and  public  to  observe? 

Why  cannot  we  allow  the  eye  of  the 
camera  and  pencil  of  the  press  Inside 
committees  when  matters  of  great  mo- 
ment to  all  Americans  are  being  decided? 

And  why  cannot  all  votes  In  commit- 
tee be  recorded  votes  subject  to  public 
inspection? 

As  to  seniority,  this  is  admittedly  a 
sensitive  question,  and  in  discussing  it. 
I  mean  no  personal  reflection  upon  any 
present  chairmen. 

Yet,  is  it  logical  or  fair  or  democratic 
to  grant  power  and  perquisites  solely  on 
the  basis  of  political  and  physical  sur- 
vival? Is  it  reasonable  or  wise  to  give  one 
man  a  virtual  veto  for  decade  after 
decade  on  fundamental  laws?  Can  we 
afford  to  keep  the  perusal  of  pressing 
problems  bottled  up  and  unreviewed  on 
the  judgment  of  one  man  or  a  handful 
of  men? 

Is  not  the  expertise  and  judgment  of 
all  House  members,  including  those  of 
limited  longevity  in  this  House,  needed 
for  the  good  of  this  Nation  and  its 
citizenry? 

I  think  it  is  and  we  must  move  to  adapt 
oiu:  own  institution  to  the  facts  of  con- 
temporary need  rather  than  mere  past 
precedent. 

While  these  two  topics  appear  most 
prominently  in  current  debate  about 
House  and  congressional  procedure,  there 
are  others.  We  consume  an  ungodly 
amount  of  time  on  roUcall  votes,  even 
on  minor  matters.  Can  we  not  at  least 
join  the  age  of  Edison  on  covmting  our 
votes  and  perhaps  even  the  age  of  the 
computer  in  providing  ourselves  with 
prompt  and  accurate  summaries  of  infor- 
mation on  the  floor  when  and  where  we 
need  it? 

These  matters  seem  to  me  to  csdl  for 
attention  and  action  and  not  in  the  re- 
mote future. 

This  committee  which  I  propose  would 
be  allowed  to  sit  during  the  present  ses- 
sion and  when  the  Congress  is  both  in 
or  not  in  session.  This  committee  could 
meet  both  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
and  could.  If  it  so  chose,  call  witnesses 
and  records. 

This  committee  would  report  as  soon 
as  practicable  duiing  the  present  Con- 
gress, giving  both  results  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  on  them.  If  Con- 
gress should  not  be  in  session  when  the 
committee  is  ready  to  report,  it  may  file 
such  report  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY  ACT  OP  1969 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  session  the  Congress  passed  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969 — Public  Law  91-19 — ^which  stated: 

The  (Congress  recognizes  that  each  person 
has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment 

Incidentally,  the  act  was  drafted,  in- 
troduced, and  steered  through  Congress 
by  Dem<x:rats. 

We  can  only  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  by  having  an  informed  public.  I  am 
cosponsoring  several  educational  bills 
which  would  do  this.  One  of  these  bills  is 
the  Environmental  Quality  Education 
Act.  It  provides  for  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  to  develop  teaching  ma- 
terials in  the  environmental  field,  for 
teacher  training,  and  for  supporting  en- 
vironmental studies  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  for  commu- 
nity conferences  for  business  and  indus- 
trial leaders  and  State  and  local  govern- 
mental officials.  This  legislation  can  help 
xis  begin  now  to  educate  Americans,  and 
especially  schoolchildren,  about  the  en- 
tire range  of  problems  that  will  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  environment  we  have 
in  the  future.  Hearings  are  expected  to 
begin  in  the  near  futiu-e  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

One  of  the  vital  concerns  of  our  times 
is  the  menace  of  air  pollution.  We  know 
that  air  pollution  is  inescapably  rooted 
in  all  endeavors  of  man  today — in  the 
methods  he  uses  to  build  his  cities  and 
his  industrial  plants;  In  the  methods  he 
uses  to  transport  his  goods  and  himself; 
in  the  methods  he  uses  to  provide  for 
heat,  power,  and  light;  in  the  methods 
he  uses  to  dispose  of  his  waste  materials. 
Man  Is  at  once  the  polluter  and  the  vic- 
tim of  pollution. 

Congress  has  met  the  challenge  of 
nationwide  air  pollution  abatement  for 
many  years,  and  In  various  ways.  A  reci- 
tation of  the  many  bills  introduced  and 
of  public  laws  enacted  would  be  filled 
with  instances  of  successful  congres- 
sional response  to  the  Nation's  needs  for 
improved  control  practices  on  many 
fronts.  It  would  include  such  diverse 
areas  as  national  standards  for  pollution 
by  motor  vehicles,  grants  for  research 
and  development  in  pollution  hazards 
and  effects,  support  of  air  quality  plan- 
ning activities,  and  authorizations  for 
the  establishment  of  criteria  for  indi- 
vidual major  pollutants.  The  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963,  the  first  comprehensive  air 
pollution  control  legislation,  has  been 
amended  several  times  through  the  years 
to  take  cognizance  of  new  national  re- 
quirements and  priorities  in  air  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  control. 

One  of  the  areas  of  great  concern  Is 
l>ollution  caused  by  automobiles.  We 
know  that  motor  vehicle  emissions  are 
responsible  for  60  percent  of  the  groimd- 
level  air  pollution  in  metropolitan  areas. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  sponsors  of  legis- 
lation that  culminated  In  Public  Law 
89-272,  enacted  In  1965,  whi<di  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  authorization  to  set  standards 
for  contnd  of  automobile  exhaust,  and 
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called  for  the  launching  of  a  major  study 
of  methods  to  control  pollution  from 
smoke  and  other  wastes. 

This  year  the  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967 
comes  under  review  of  the  Congress  be* 
cause  new  funding  must  be  authorized 
for  fiscal  \V1\  and  subsequent  years. 
Many  bills  have  already  been  introduced 
to  amend  this  act  and  provide  new  in- 
sight into  existing  problems  and  draw 
attention  to  still  unsolved  aspects  of  air 
pollution.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  co- 
sponsor  of  the  following  bills  with  which 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  and  which. 
If  enacted,  will  surely  contribute  greatly 
to  air  pollution  abatement  and  control  : 
Legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Emission  Standards  Act  to  require  Fed- 
eral emission  standards  for  use  on  motor 
vehicles:  to  require  that  Federal  emission 
standards  for  new  motor  vehicles  shall 
be  the  same  as  emission  standards  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  of  California  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1975  and  for  each  calendar 
year  thereafter; 

Legislation  to  eliminate  the  use  of  lead 
In  fuel  and  install  adequate  antipollu- 
tion devices  In  vehicles;  and 

legislation  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
and  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on 
the  health  hazards  of  environmental  pol- 
lution and  the  availability  of  medical  and 
other  assistance  to  persons  affected  by 
such  pollution,  especially  whoi  such  pol- 
lution reaches  emergency  levels,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

In  the  area  of  water  pollution  and 
control,  one  of  the  the  most  important 
bins.  HJt.  4148.  is  still  before  House  and 
Senate  conferees,  where  It  has  been  for 
several  months.  As  I  mentioned  In  a 
speech  on  the  House  floor  several  days 
ago,  the  disastrous  oil  spill  in  my  area 
could  have  been  speedily  dealt  with  had 
this  legislation  been  In  effect.  Unless 
Congress  completes  its  acti<Hi  on  this 
bill.  It  will  be  the  third  consecutive  year 
that  Congress  has  failed  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  a  major  water  pollution  control 
biU. 


EXISTINO    DEFICIT    IS     UNPRECE- 
DENTED 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
^  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  nrvlew- 

V  Ing  the  bcdance-of-payments  figures  Is- 
^  sued  by  Department  of  Commerce,  I  have 
become  alarmed  at  the  tremendous  def- 
icit which  the  present  administration  has 
run  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  $10.8  billion 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1M9. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
efforts  that  were  made  by  the  previous 
administration  and  ths  imposition  of  re- 
strictions to  control  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments after  we  had  Incurred  a  deficit  of 
$3.5  billion  In  19«7.  The  deficit  which 
exists  today  measured  by  the  traditional 
liquidity  twlance  Is  the  highest  that  we 
have  had  In  this  Nation's  history.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  $10.8  bilMon  deficit  Is 
higher  than  the  total  combined  deficits  of 
the  past  6  years.  The  cumulative  effects 
of  all  of  this  has  been  to  put  over  40 
binion  American  dollars  In  the  hands  of 
foreigners  and  to  further  increase  the 


claims  against  our  Treasury's  $11.9  bil- 
lion in  gold  stock. 

As  I  am  certain  you  are  aware.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  never  in  this  Nation's 
history  had  a  deficit  In  excess  of  $4 
billion. 

After  the  efforts  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration brought  us  back  to  a  surplus 
of  $168  million  in  1968,  President  Nixon, 
practicing  his  new  fiscal  ix)licy,  abolished 
all  of  the  corrective  actions  early  in  his 
administration.  As  a  resiilt,  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  skyrocketed  in  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1969.  Tills  type  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility  is  intolerable.  It  Is 
the  same  type  of  policy  that  has  caused 
the  single  highest  rise  In  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing index  in  19  years.  This  is  the  same 
policy  that  continues  to  contribute  to  ris- 
ing unemployment  in  this  country  today. 

The  deficits  from  1964  to  1968  were 
as  follows:  $2.8  billion  for  1964.  $1.3  bil- 
lion for  1965.  $1.4  billion  for  1966.  $3.5 
billion  for  1967  and  1968  saw  a  surplus  of 
$168  mimon. 

For  the  first  quarter  in  1969,  It  went  to 
$6.7  billion.  $15.5  billion  for  the  second 
quarter  tmd  $10.2  billion  for  the  third 
quarter.  The  existing  deficit  is  unprece- 
dented and  an  administration  cannot 
claim  to  have  a  sound  fiscal  policy  if  it 
will  tolerate  this  type  of  a  deficit  for  an 
extended  period  of  time. 


SCHEDULE  OP  HEARINGS  BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4  OF  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  announce  that  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  public  hear- 
ings on  the  following  proposals: 

H.R.  7213,  to  amend  sections  103  and 
104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  misbehavior  in 
the  presence  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  constitute  a  misdemean- 
or—March 25, 1970,  at  10  am  .  room  2237, 
Ray  bum  House  Office  Building; 

8.  3274.  H.R.  15132,  and  related  meas- 
ures, to  implement  the  Convention  on 
the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of 
Pbreign  Arbitral  Awards— April  2,  1970, 
at  10  ajn..  room  2326,  Raybum  House 
Ofllce  Biiilding:  and 

H.R.  14071,  to  provide  for  audit  of  and 
to  require  disclosure  of  certain  informa- 
tion concerning  federally  chartered  cor- 
porations— April  9,  1970,  at  10  a.m., 
room  2237,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  ad- 
dress their  requests  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, room  2137,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 


LAFAYETTE.  WHERE  ARE  YOU? 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  address 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House 
today,  I  feel  like  crying  out,  "Layafette, 
where  are  you?"  Patriot  of  liberty,  ally 
in  time  of  need,  where  Is  the  France  we 
knew. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  Is  the  heart  of 
France  in  1970?  I.  for  one.  question  the 
honor  imd  integrity  of  a  nation  who  at- 
tempts to  extend  her  influence  through- 
out the  world  at  the  expense  of  world 
peace.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  France 
has  been  doing  over  the  past  25  years 
under  the  name  of  Amerca's  ally. 

France's  attitude  toward  world  peace 
must  seriously  be  questioned  when  she 
announces  the  sale  of  108  Mirage  Jet 
fighters  to  the  Arab  nation  of  Libya.  This 
is  done  In  the  same  breath  as  she  con- 
tinues to  refuse  to  deliver  50  Mirage  jets 
to  Israel  that  have  long  ago  been  paid 
for. 

We  all  know  that  a  military  balance 
must  be  maintained  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  if  stability  and  security 
is  to  be  maintained  in  that  powder  keg 
area  of  the  world.  The  continued  supply 
of  French  armaments  to  states  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  Israel  can  only  pro- 
voke the  escalation  of  their  "holy  war." 
If  France  were  really  our  ally  she 
would  have  joined  us  in  calling  for  peace 
In  the  Middle  East  through  face-to-face 
negotiations.  Her  massive  supply  of  arms 
to  the  radical  Arab  cause  can  only  cast 
doubt  on  her  intentions  and  add  fiames  to 
the  already  burning  catildron  of  Instabil- 
ity In  the  Middle  East. 

At  a  time  when  international  solidarity 
and  cooperation  are  ao  vital  to  the 
world's  survival,  I  doubt  whether  the 
United  States  can  count  on  France  for 
assistance.  Her  actions  In  the  Middle 
East  undermine  not  only  the  stability  of 
the  whole  Mediterranean,  but  it  strikes 
at  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Israel. 

This  one-sided  and  prejudiced  policy  of 
France  in  the  Mideast  provokes  war  un- 
der the  guise  of  friendship  and  disinter- 
ested business  policies.  It  Is  as  though 
French  leaders  hare  not  learned  that 
two  disastrous  world  wars  originated 
from  overbearing  national  rivalries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  French  Government 
does  not  have  friendships — it  has  in- 
terests. When  the  United  States  at- 
tempted to  create,  over  the  past  25  years, 
a  united  Western  Europe  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  lasting  peace,  stability,  and 
prosperity  there.  De  Gaulle  fought  It. 
Hii  obstructive  tactics  and  Inherent  mis- 
trust of  supernatlonal  Institutions  frus 
trated  the  momentum  that  was  needed  to 
achieve  this  political  and  economic  union 
in  Europe,  despite  the  fact  that  the  idea 
of  a  European  federation  received  ar- 
dent support  in  Europe  during  the  1950's 
and  1960'8. 

In  the  UJ*..  France's  overall  voting 
record  against  the  United  States,  second 
only  to  Portugal's,  also  attests  to  her 
lack  of  a  cooperative  spirit  among  the 
countries  of  the  Western  AlUaoce.  Eng- 
land has  not  yet  succeeded  In  participat- 
ing in  the  Common  Market  because  of 
French  opposition. 

France's  independent  pursuit  of  na- 
tional goals  has  also  blinded  her  to  the 
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necessity  for  multilateral  agreement  and 
solidarity  in  action  In  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity. De  Gaulle's  attitude  was  that 
France's  participation  in  NATO  meant 
the  subservience  of  France  and  other 
Western  European  nations  to  the  United 
States,  so  he  pulled  Prance  out  of  NATO 
leaving  a  huge  gap  in  the  European  de- 
fense system. 

De  Gaulle's  outdated  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  national  pride  has  not  sig- 
nificantly enhanced  Prance's  defense 
posture  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  and  France 
has  certainly  compromised  the  security 
of  her  European  neighbors.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  France's  attitude  toward  NATO 
can  only  be  viewed  as  one  of  hostility, 
not  friendship. 

On  the  economic  front  Prance  launched 
an  indirect  attack  on  America  through 
the  dollar.  By  calling  for  a  return  to  the 
gold  standard  and  accumulating  gold  re- 
serves, Prance  only  succeeded  in  stalling 
International  efforts  to  solve  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  through  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  France  con- 
tinues to  pursue  a  course  of  bilateral 
agreement  rather  than  multilateral  ac- 
tion in  her  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  a  complacent  American 
attitude  toward  this  continued  disregard 
for  American  interests  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere,  when  France  has 
at  her  disposal  all  of  our  defense  in- 
telligence secrets  as  a  result  of  her  ear- 
lier participation  In  NATO.  We  paid 
for  France's  security  and  liberty  in 
World  War  n  with  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can fighting  men,  and  we  helped  her 
rebuild  her  coimtry  with  the  tax  dol- 
lars of  American  citizens. 

France  simply  does  not  have  the  credi- 
bility nor  the  weight  in  international 
affairs  to  influence  the  Soviet  Union  to 
adopt  a  more  conciliatory  stance  in  Eu- 
ropean world  affairs.  Rather,  her  imilat- 
eral  approach  tends  to  perpetuate  the 
commimist  hope  for  a  schism  In  the 
united  Western  front.  "Divided  they 
fall"  Is  the  dream  of  communism. 

We  are  a  free  Nation  today  because 
of  the  motto  "United  We  Stand."  This 
concept  has  kept  freedom  in  the  new 
world  since  1776,  and  it  is  the  key  that 
helped  to  win  two  world  wars  In  the 
cause  of  peace — and  stave  off  a  third. 
A  united  defense  posture  among  the  Al- 
lies has  helped  to  maintain  the  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  delicate  balance  of  pow- 
er is  built. 

The  national  interests  of  France  have 
helped  to  fan  the  fires  of  many  internal 
confiicts  in  recent  years.  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
terests in  Canada  were  subverted  during 
the  summer  of  1968.  when  De  Gaulle  in- 
terfered with  the  Internal  affairs  of  Can- 
ada by  calling  for  Quebec  separatism. 

In  Africa,  De  Gaulle  supported  min- 
eral-rich Katanga's  secessionist  move- 
ment against  a  pro-American  Congo. 
This  did  nothing  to  further  the  peace 
and  internal  security  and  stability  of 
Africa. 

Turning  now  to  the  Middle  East  we 
see  that  French  nationalism  has  clearly 
been  placed,  once  again,  on  a  pedestal 
above  the  Interests  of  world  peace.  It  is 
obvious.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  France  meas- 


ures her  friendship  only  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  her  naticmal  interests  and  as- 
pirations. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Pompidou's 
visit  to  the  United  States  will  serve  as 
the  springboard  for  a  new  French  foreign 
policy  based  on  a  consideration  of  tne 
needs  and  realities  of  peace.  Solidarity 
and  cooperation  must  be  the  corner- 
stone of  any  alliance  and  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Pompidou  will  reevaluate  past  Gaullist 
policies  with  this  in  mind. 


TWO    EAST    TEXAS    COMMUNITIES 
WIN  NATIONAL  CLEANUP   AWARDS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  House  is  proud  of  the  dis- 
trict which  he  represents,  but  recently 
I  have  had  cause  to  take  special  pride  in 
two  communities  in  Texas'  First  Con- 
gressional District,  Texarkana  and  Sul- 
phur Springs.  Both  of  these  communities 
have  won  a  trophy  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  area  of  community 
beautiflcation.  These  awards  were  pre- 
sented tx)  officials  of  Texarkana  and  Sul- 
phur Springs  during  the  National 
Congress  on  Beautiflcation  being  held 
here  in  Washington  this  week  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Clean  Up, 
Paint  Up,  Fix  Up  Bureau. 

Texarkana  was  selected  for  its  sec- 
ond consecutive  award  and  Sulphur 
Springs  for  its  first  based  on  docimien- 
tary  evidence  of  all  civic  improvement 
activities  tmdertaken  during  1969.  A 
panel  of  seven  judges  with  long  ex- 
perience in  community  development  used 
a  point  system  to  determine  degree  of 
achievement  and  scope  of  participation  In 
such  areas  as  communitywide  beautiflca- 
tion, property  improvement,  and  youth 
activities.  The  trophy  winners  were 
selected  in  three  different  population 
categories — ^under  25,000,  between  25.000 
and  250,000,  and  over  250,000.  In  an- 
nouncing the  awards,  Mr.  Richard  H. 
Hackendahl,  director  of  the  Natioiud 
Clean  Up  Bureau,  praised  the  people  of 
Texarkana  and  Sulphur  Springs  for 
their  deep  concern  about  their  com- 
munities and  their  dedication  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  their 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  with  nearly  all  pro- 
grams, the  most  important  ingredient  in 
any  community  improvement  effort  is 
leadership  and  we  are  fortimate  in  Tex- 
arkana and  Sulphur  Springs  to  have  local 
officials  and  concerned  private  citizens 
who  are  willing  to  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  get  to  work  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
their  conmnmities.  A  local  volunteer  or- 
ganization. Beauty  in  Texarkana,  has 
taken  the  lead  in  working  with  city  offi- 
cials and  propertyowners  to  make  their 
community  improvement  program  a  na- 
tionally recognized  success.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  William  B. — 
Jerri — Roberts,  Beauty  in  Texarkana 
has,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  the 
local  model  city  officials,  undertaken  a 
wide  range  of  beautiflcation  projects 
which  beneflt  everyone  in  the  city.  In 
Sulphur  Springs,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  provided  the  local  leadership 


necessary  to  coordinate  public  and  pri- 
vate beautiflcation  efforts  which  have  re- 
sulted in  this  national  award. 

A  second  key  factor  in  such  local  proj- 
ects is  wide  public  support,  and  as  an 
example  of  the  local  interest  in  beautifl- 
cation, a  lar^e  delegation  from  the  area 
is  attending  the  National  Congress  on 
Beautiflcation  this  week.  Representing 
the  Texarliana  area  are  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Womack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Bumey  Jones,  Mr.  Paul 
Schriever,  Mr.  Harvey  Nelson,  Mr.  Carl 
Hurst,  Mrs.  Vasco  McCoy,  Mrs.  Eileen 
Welch,  and  Mrs.  Roberts.  From  Sulphur 
Springs  we  have  Mayor  J.  D.  Bennett  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Swindell  who  repre- 
sent the  Sulphur  Springs  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  growth  has 
imderstandably  been  a  major  goal  with 
most  Americans,  and  growtii  is  too  often 
measured  in  terms  of  quantity  alone.  It 
is  encouraging  to  see  the  recent  trend 
toward  a  greater  emphasis  on  quality  of 
which  beauty  is  a  meaningful  part.  At  a 
time  when  pessimism  and  cynicism  are 
encountered  on  every  hand,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  we  strive  for 
cleaner  and  more  attractive  towns  and 
cities.  The  trash  and  debris  that  are  by- 
products of  oiu-  industrial  civilization, 
together  with  the  bleak  and  grimy  as- 
pects of  untended  and  neglected  areas  in 
the  community  can  depress  the  spirits  of 
all  whose  lives  they  touch.  On  the  other 
hand,  clean  and  well-ordered  streets  and 
parks  lined  with  trees,  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  lush  grasses  uplift  a  man's  spirit  and 
his  thoughts.  Beauty  enriches  and 
strengthens  the  life  of  a  people  and  is 
a  worthy  goal  for  all  our  citizens.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  neighbors 
in  east  Texas  recognize  this  and  are 
working  hard  for  better  commimities. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LOBBYING  PRAC- 
TICES SHOULD  LOOK  AT  THE 
BANK  LOBBY  FIRST 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sponsors  of  House  Resolution  822  are 
to  be  commended  for  bringing  the  ques- 
tion of  lobbying  practices  before  the 
House. 

This  is  a  subject  that  for  too  long  has 
been  overlooked,  while  the  lobbying  or- 
ganizations have  grown  tremendously 
in  size  and  power.  The  House  should 
approve  House  Resolution  822,  and  I 
hope  that  the  committee  appointed  un- 
der this  resolution  will  come  forward 
with  recommendations  that  will  put  real 
teeth  in  the  lobbying  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  I  have 
sought  on  many  occasions  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  bank  lobby — a  lob- 
by which  I  am  convinced  is  the  most 
potent,  year-round  influence  group  op- 
erating in  the  city  of  Washington.  So 
far,  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  bring- 
ing about  such  an  investigation  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  House  Resolution  822 
will  be  a  step  toward  this  much-needed 
scrutiny  of  the  bank  lobby. 

The  bank  lobby  Is  undoubtedly  the 
fastest-growing  Influence  apparatus  op- 
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eratlng  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  {act.  a  quick 
rundown  of  the  filings  at  the  Clerk's  of- 
fice reveals  that  this  lobby  has  increased 
four  to  five  times  in  the  past  3  years  To- 
day, not  only  are  lobbyists  registered  for 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  but 
for  many  of  the  Nation's  largest  banks 
and  for  an  endless  variety  of  special 
banking  committees. 

The  official  filings  are  misleading  since 
the  Washington  offices  spread  their 
opinions  out  across  the  country  through 
a  complex  network  of  so-called  contact 
bankers.  These  opinions  are  then  fed 
back  to  the  Congress  and  the  national 
media  as  grassroots  reaction — reaction 
that  began  on  the  mimeograph  presses  in 
the  Washington  ABA  office. 

No  one — I  am  sure — questions  that  the 
banking  lobby  is  a  bigtlme  lobby.  A 
banking  publication  a  few  months  ago 
wrote  that  the  Washington  ABA  office 
had  been  "transformed  from  a  mini- 
lobby  into  a  well-staffed,  well-heeled,  ac- 
tivist political  apparatus."  The  article 
said  that  the  ABA  had  been  brought 
from  "the  bottom  of  the  league  right  up 
there  to  title  contention."  And  an  ABA 
staff  member  was  quoted  as  saying : 

In  the  old  d«ys.  I  don't  remember  seeing 
In  tbe  newpapers  th*t  anyone  feared  the 
American  Bankers  Association  lobby.  Now 
this  seems  to  be  injected  Into  almost  every 
debate  on  the  Hill. 

Completely  aside  from  the  obvious 
facts  of  its  size  and  power,  the  bank- 
ing lobby  raises  many  basic  questions  in 
its  day-to-day  operations. 

A  few  years  ago.  I  discovered  that  the 
ABA  had  not  even  bothered  to  file  re- 
ports for  some  of  its  key  lobbyists  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  reports  that  are  filed  seem 
designed  to  be  as  misleading  as  possible 
and  reveal  only  the  most  limited  infor- 
mation. 

During  one  6-month  period  last  year, 
the  five  lobbyists  registered  for  the 
American  Bankers  Association  listed  only 
$190  in  expenditures.  And  this  during  a 
period  of  an  extremely  heavy  nm  of 
banking  legislation  in  the  Congress. 
Surely  we  are  not  expected  to  take  this 
$190  figure  at  face  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  fertile  areas  which  a  committee  on 
lobbyinc  practices  might  scrutinize. 
There  are  many  other  qiiestlonable  prac- 
tices involving  the  bank  lobby  which 
should  be  controlled  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  in  the  Interest  of  the  reputation 
of  the  Coiigress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  any  commit- 
tee which  Is  named  will  deal  with  these 
subjects  in  a  forthright  manner  and  that 
no  punches  will  be  pulled  regarding  the 
bankinc  lobby. 


ATTENTION  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 

<Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NELBEN.  Mr.  %>eaker.  the  visit 
today,  of  the  President  of  France  to 
this  Nation's  Capital  Is  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  discuss  President  Nixon's 
legislative  program  which  he  outlined 


for  this  city  shortly  after  taking  office. 
The  French  Influence  in  this  city  can 
readily  be  seen  In  the  layout  of  its  broad 
avenues  and  even  in  the  approach  to  this 
Capitol  Building  and  its  surrounding 
grounds.  The  French  influence  has  meas- 
urably added  to  the  beauty  of  this  city. 
I  hope  that  it  can  be  made  a  city.  In  all 
respects,  of  which  its  residents  and  all 
our  citizens  can  be  justly  proud. 

However,  after  the  visit  of  President 
Pompidou  of  France  and  his  eloquent 
address  to  the  joint  meeting  of  Congress. 
I  think  many  of  us  need  direct  our  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  our  own  President,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  dealing  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  our  Nation's  Capital.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  forgotten  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital in  his  legislative  program  and  in 
fact  several  of  his  recommendations  were 
high  on  the  agenda  of  his  "must"  legis- 
lation for  the  91st  Congress.  We  on  the 
District  Committee  are  not  unmindful 
of  his  priorities. 

Early  In  the  91st  Congress,  it  was 
agreed  In  the  District  Committee  that 
there  would  be  a  priority  of  attention 
given  to  the  several  legislative  proposals 
forwarded  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress as  they  related  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  1969  revenue  bill,  and  the 
several  crime  proposals  making  up  the 
Presidents  crime  package  were  given  the 
number  one  priority.  Of  lesser  priority, 
but  certainly  of  great  Importance,  were 
the  police,  flremen.  and  teachers'  pay 
bill,  the  nonvoting  delegate  proposal,  the 
charter  commission  proposal,  and  my 
own  bill  calling  for  a  Little  Hoover  Com- 
mission for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  In 
the  press  and  by  some  In  this  Chamber 
as  to  when  some  of  these  bills  would  be 
considered  by  the  District  Committee  and 
reported  out  to  the  full  membership.  As 
you  know,  the  revenue  bill  has  been  en- 
acted, and  the  omnibus  crime  bill  will 
be  reported  out  In  the  near  future  for 
floor  action. 

Recently  the  chairman  of  the  District 
Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of 
many  of  us  on  that  committee,  has  re- 
quested Subcommittee  No.  3.  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy > . 
to  schedule  hearings  on  the  police,  fire- 
men, and  teachers'  salary  bill,  the  non- 
voting delegate  bill,  the  charter  commis- 
sion bill,  and  the  Little  Hoover  Commis- 
sion bill,  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  think  It  only  fair  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  that  In  my  opinion  the 
District  Committee  has  not  been  dilatory 
in  handling  these  matters.  This  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  priorities  which  have  been  at- 
tended to  in  the  committee;  and  we  will 
now  proceed  with  hearings  to  vote  up  or 
down  those  proposals  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  President  as  well  as  my 
own  proposal  concerning  the  Little 
Hoover  Commission. 

And  so  fellow  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  hope  this  report  to 
you  relative  to  matters  pending  before 
the  House  District  Committee  will  clar- 
ify the  situation  which  may  have  been 
obscured  by  other  statements  and  specu- 
lative comment. 

Mr.  NELBEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding.  I  want  to 


say  that  we  regret  that  the  integrity  of 
the  chairman  of  the  District  Committee 
has  been  impugned  by  some  Members  in 
saying  that  he  has  not  kept  faith  and  he 
has  not  kept  his  word.  He  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  that  he  intended  to 
hold  hearings,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
called  for  hearings  is  a  further  Indication 
of  the  good  intentions  of  the  chairman 
of  the  District  Committee  In  Uvlng  up  o 
his  word  that  he  has  given  not  only  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  but  also  to 
other  members  of  the  House  District 
Committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  EMMA  GUFFEY 
MILLER 

•  Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  from  this  morning's 
paper  of  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Emma  Guf- 
fey  Miller,  the  sister  of  former  Senator 
Joseph  Gufley,  who  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  1935  to  1947.  Mrs.  MiUer 
died  at  the  age  of  95  after  a  truly  amaz- 
ing career.  She  was  a  Democratic  na- 
tional committeewoman  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  who  played  a  leading 
role  in  national  party  poUtics  for  more 
than  40  years.  It  was  my  pleasure  and 
honor  to  know  and  to  work  with  her 
diu-lng  nearly  all  of  that  period. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  her  as  "The 
Old  Gray  Mare"  which  was  a  nickname 
affectionately  given  to  her  in  1928  by 
Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson  when  l>e 
toasted  her  at  a  party  meeting.  Mrs. 
Miller  was  subsequently  honored  many 
times  by  the  band  striking  up  the  tune 
"The  Old  Gray  Mare"  whenever  she  at- 
tended a  party  rally. 

Mrs.  Miller  epitomized  the  best  in 
American  womanhood.  She  was  one  of 
the  early  fighters  for  equal  rights  for 
women  and  she  was  one  of  those  wise 
women  who  abhorred  the  evils  that  came 
with  prohibition  and  she  fought  for  its 
repeid. 

I  feel  that  in  the  passing  of  Mrs. 
Miller,  the  Democratic  Party  has  lost 
more  than  an  honored  member.  We  have 
all  lost  a  true  friend  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  did  so  much  to  prove  that 
through  selfiess  devotion  and  dedication, 
the  women  of  our  country  can  accom- 
plish so  much  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  In  which  to  Uve.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  deepest  sjrmpathy  to  the  members 
of  her  family. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Like  so  many  other 
Members.  I  read  with  deep  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Emma  Guffey  Miller.  She 
was  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  I  have 
ever  met — a  wonderful  lady,  kind,  imder- 
standli^g.  but  firm  in  her  devotion  to  a 
principle  and  those  iwllcles  In  which  she 
beheved.  She  was  one  of  the  strongest 
Democrats  I  have  ever  met,  and  our  Re- 
publican friends  admired  her  for  it.  They 
knew  Emma  was  a  fighter  and  they  knew 
she  fought  hard  but  clean,  and  there  was 
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always  an  appreciation  of  that  wonderful 
spirit  that  she  possessed  as  a  lady,  as  a 
human  being,  as  an  American,  and  as 
a  Democrat. 

There  are  seme  Democrats  who  could 
take  an  example  from  Emma  Guffey 
Miller's  Life,  from  her  love  and  devotion 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  She  was  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine.  She  was  a  great  In- 
spiration as  n  individual  and  as  a 
himian  being.  The  good  she  did  will  al- 
ways live  on. 

I  join  with  my  distinguished  friends, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan)  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent),  and  others  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  country,  in  ex- 
tending my  profcimd  sympathy  to  her 
Ijvcd  ones. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ylel'"? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sp«"»ker,  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvanla  in  '-is  tribute  to  this  great  lady. 
In  1964,  I  served  on  the  platform  com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Party  In  At- 
lantic City.  Her  contributions  on  that 
occasion,  in  spite  of  her  advanced  yearj, 
constituted  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
experiences  in  my  life.  She  was  really  a 
great  person. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  expressing  sorrov  at  her  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vanla  (Mr.  Morgan)  in  the  remarks  he 
has  made  concerning  the  passing  of  this 
great  lady. 

I'^nma  Guffcy  Miller  and  the  Miller 
family  originated  in  WesLnoreland 
County.  Pa.,  which  is  my  congressional 
district.  Her  brother  Joe  served  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  two  full  terms.  Her  father 
was  the  sheriff  of  our  county  many  years 
ago.  The  whole  town  was  named  after 
the  family.  It  is  called  Guffey 's  Hollow, 
and  it  Is  still  in  existence,  and  some  of  the 
old  houses  there  are  still  in  existence, 
going  back  maybe  150  or  more  years. 

Emma  Guffey  Miller  was  tlie  first  lady 
of  our  State  and  addressed  more  gath- 
erings of  Democrats  in  her  lifetime  than 
any  person  I  have  known  in  my  more 
tlian  60  years  of  life.  She  fought  harder 
for  equality  for  women  thsm  any  other 
person  I  have  been  in  contact  with  in 
my  39  years  as  a  legislator. 

We  were  very  fond  of  Emma  Guffey 
Miller.  She  would  always  come  to  help 
and  never  come  to  hurt.  I  never  knew  her 
to  say  one  bad  word  about  anybody — ex- 
cept a  few  times  when  her  tongue  slipped 
when  she  was  talking  about  Republicans, 
but  it  was  never  done  in  other  than  a 
political  way.  never  in  a  personal  way. 


INFLATION  INHERITED  FROM  PRE- 
VIOUS DEMOCRAT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 


last  Thursday  the  House  majority  leader 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
statement  In  which  he  castigated  the 
Nixon  administration  for  the  inflation 
President  Nixon  inherited  from  the  pre- 
vious Democrat  administration. 

This  Is  the  height  of  irony,  Mr. 
Speake'- — that  the  Democrat  floor  leader 
In  the  House  should  seek  to  blame  the 
Nixon  administration  for  the  Inflation 
today  that  is  directly  due  to  the  policies 
of  the  previous  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  knows 
as  well  as  does  anyone  else  In  this  Cham- 
ber that  the  Inflation  from  which  we  con- 
tinue to  suffer  began  in  1965  and 
gathered  speed  because  of  excessive  and 
often  irresponsible  Federal  spending  and 
the  uncoordinated  monetary  policies  in 
the  years  immediately  thereafter — years 
when  both  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress  were  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The  Democratic  floor  leader  would 
have  the  American  people  believe  that 
their  economic  lot  has  suddenly  wors- 
ened, has  deteriorated  because  a  Repub- 
lican President  now  sits  in  the  White 
House. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Democrats,  be- 
cause of  irresponsible  fiscal  policies, 
brought  on  inflation  which  a  R-publican 
President  now  is  forced  to  combat,  with 
all  of  the  panful  consequences  attending 
such  efforts. 

The  truth  is  that  the  real  earnings  of 
the  nonf  arm  worker  in  the  private  sec- 
tor rose  hardly  at  all  in  the  Democratic 
years  of  1965,  1966,  1967,  and  1968 — the 
years  when  then  President  Lyndon  John- 
son said  we  could  have  both  gims  and 
butter. 

Figures  I  have  just  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  show  that  a  nonfarm  worker's 
rise  in  gross  weekly  earnings  between 
January  1965  and  January  1969  were 
almost  completely  eaten  up  by  increases 
in  consumer  prices  and  by  income  and 
social  security  tax  increases. 

The  gross  weekly  earnings  of  this  work- 
er rose  19  percent  during  this  period — 
from  $92.64  a  week  to  $110.25. 

But  what  happened  to  those  weekly 
earnings  as  a  result  of  price  increases 
and  the  rise  in  taxes?  The  advance  in 
earnings  almost  vanished. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  jumped 
from  108.9  in  January  1965  to  124.1  In 
January  1969,  a  14-percent  rise.  When  a 
nonfarm  worker's  gross  weekly  earnings 
were  adjusted  for  price  Increases,  he 
showed  an  Increase  in  real  earnings  of 
only  4.4  percent  In  that  4-year  period  im- 
der  the  Democrats. 

Add  to  that  the  increase  in  income 
and  social  security  taxes,  and  the  non- 
faim  worker's  real  weekly  earnings  drop 
to  $77.90  a  week — an  increase  in  real 
earnings  of  only  0.7  percent  in  4  years. 

That  is  what  the  American  worker  has 
to  show  for  all  of  his  years  of  struggle 
during  the  previous  Democratic  admin- 
istration— a  rise  of  0.7  percent  In  real 
weekly  earnings.  This  is  less  than  1 -per- 
cent Increase  in  purchasing  power,  not 
much  help  for  a  growing  or  expanding 
family. 

The  Democratic  fl(x>r  leader  has  im- 
fairly  attacked  the  Nixon  administration 
for  its  efforts  to  combat  the  inflation 


brought  on  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion, a  Democratic  administration  which 
committed  540,000  military  persoimel  to 
Vietnacb  and  refused  to  pay  for  that  war. 
an  administration  which  ran  up  Federal 
deficits  totaling  $45  billion. 

He  should  be  candid  enough  to  tell 
the  workers  of  America  that  the  Nation 
is  plagued  by  Democratic  inflp.ticn — that 
the  Nixon  administration  is  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  to  fight  that  Demo- 
cratic inflation  because  it  was  permitted 
to  gain  momentum  while  the  Demo- 
crats controlled  both  the  White  House 
and  tlie  Congress — that  Democrats  cur- 
rently are  not  c(X)perating  with  .the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  fight  Demo- 
cratic inflation  but  are  seeking  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  those  ef- 
forts. 

It  of  coiurse  is  naive  to  expect  some 
Democrats  to  make  such  admissions,  al- 
though I  must  say  that  Senator  Ed- 
mund MusKiE  was  frank  enough  to  state 
in  a  recent  Christian  Science  Monitor 
interview  that  President  Nixon  had  in- 
herited his  problems  from  the  previous 
Democratic  administration. 

So  we  are  not  really  being  naive  to- 
day. We  are  simply  making  a  plea  for 
candor.  And  we  would  also  express  the 
hope  that  the  Democrats  would  stop 
playing  politics  with  the  people's  pocket- 
book. 

President  Nixon  is  making  a  construc- 
tive effort  to  solve  the  inheritejd  prob- 
lem of  inflation.  He  is  seeking  to  build 
a  strong  peacetime  econ(uny  that  will 
provide  Jobs  and  industrial  growth  for  a 
better  America.  He  deserves  better  from 
the  opposition  party  than  political 
sabotage. 


JOINT  SESSION  CONDUCTED 
ADMIRABLY 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior 
to  the  Joint  session  and  the  appearance 
of  our  distinguished  visitor.  President 
Pompidou  of  France,  there  was  a  bit  of 
jittemess  about  this  Chamber.  Many 
were  concerned  that  there  might  be 
some  kind  of  ugly  demonstration,  which 
could  have  done  harm  to  no  one  but  our 
own  great  coimtry  and  ourselves. 

I  was  tremendously  pleased  that  the 
joint  session  was  without  the  slightest 
element  of  an  ugly  incident.  I  am  proud 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Congress 
conducted  Itself,  of  the  warm  manner  in 
which  our  distingxxished  visitor  was  re- 
ceived and  the  very  fine  attention  which 
he  received. 

We  have  our  differences  with  some  na- 
tions and  some  people  around  the  world. 
We  differ  with  their  high  officials  and 
they  differ  with  us.  We  have  had  dif- 
ferences in  recent  years  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  with  its  policies  and  its 
leaders.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  be  on  speaking  terms,  or  that 
we  should  boycott  them,  <x  that  we 
should  Insult  them.  Boycotts  do  not  pro- 
mote friendship.  They  solve  nothing. 
Actually,  such  conduct  only  creates  prob- 
lems or  makes  bad  matters  worse. 
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The  ties  between  our  coimtry  and 
France  have  been  long  and  friendly,  con- 
ceding that  there  have  been  some  spo- 
radic differences  but  nothing  so  serious 
that  things  could  not  be  straightened 
out. 

Take  a  look  at  the  walls  of  this  Cham- 
ber. Only  two  portraits  hang  thereon. 
One  is  of  the  Father  of  our  Country. 
George  Washington.  The  other  of  a  great 
and  brave  man  of  France.  General  La- 
fayette. 

This  man  Lafayette  and  his  country. 
Fiance,  made  great  contributions  to  the 
independence  and  freedom  the  people  of 
these  'Jaited  SUtes  enjoy.  The  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France  are 
so  old  and  so  deep  that  we  should  never 
let  them  die.  Differences  may  arise;  but 
the  people  of  these  two  nations  are  big 
enough  to  settle  these  differences  when 
they  do  arise. 

I  seemed  to  sense,  as  the  President  of 
France  spoke  today,  that  that  French- 
man whose  portrait  is  hanging  on  this 
wall  made  a  few  remarks  himself,  and 
his  remarks  were  that  he  was  still  proud 
of  the  contribution  which  he  and  his 
people  made  toward  making  these  United 
States  a  free  and  independent  nation  of 
the  world. 

There  were  those  who  stayed  away 
from  the  session  today.  They  had  a  right 
to  stay  away.  That  is  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  being  an  American.  I  wish  they 
had  occupied  their  seats.  I  wish  they 
had  been  willing  to  listen  to  what  Presi- 
dent Pompidou  had  to  say.  They  might 
have  disagreed.  I  certaiiUy  am  not  in  full 
agreement  with  all  of  the  policies  of  the 
French  Government.  I  very  much  dis- 
agreed with  many  of  the  policies  of  the 
Government  of  France  which  preceded 
Pompidou.  But  even  though  men  at 
times  may  disagree  and  dissent,  they 
should  always  be  willing  to  listen  and 
talk. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  some 
Members  failed  to  occupy  their  seats. 
And  with  all  deference,  I  suggest  they 
did  injury  only  to  themselves. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  TIMBER 
CONSERVATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail 
of  February  25  included  a  letter  from  an 
outstanding  conservationist.  Mr.  Frank 
Mainville,  outdoor  editor  of  the  Lansing. 
Mich.,  State  Journal.  Mr.  Mainville  noted 
that  he  had  just  learned  "that  the  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act  is  coming  to  the  floor 
next  Thursday.  February  26.  under  a  new 
name,  the  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act."  He 
added: 

Aa  I  »m  cure  you  realize.  Michigan's 
northern  trout  8tre»m«  do  not  need  the 
extra  burden  oX  erosion,  fertilization  and  sll- 
tatlon  which  this  bill  suggests. 

I  am  told  the  timber  companies  are  selling 
off  their  own  land  for  all  but  forest  pur- 
poses with  the  Idea  of  chopping  down  wilder- 
ness areas  which  are  all  too  few  in  Michi- 
gan today. 

As  an  outdoor  editor  and  a  member  of 
T.out  IJnUmlted.  which  opposes  the  bill  too, 


I  am  very  concerned  that  Industry  will  bene- 
fit at  a  serious  cost  to  the  pubUc. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Mainville  share* 
my  opposition  to  H.R.  12025.  But,  then, 
as  an  ardent  conservationist  I  am  not 
surprised  that  he  sees  the  legislation  in 
its  true  light. 

Also,  I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Mamville's 
views  are  shared  by  our  most  distin- 
guished newspapers  and  by  many  of  our 
most  responsible  organizations. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  editorials  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Denver  Post,  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tiibune.  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  as  well  as  the  text  of  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Nickolas  J.  Healy, 
Jr.,  chairman.  Environmental  Quality 
Committee,  American  Bar  Association: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  35.  1970] 
Spcakino  of  thk  Envuonmsnt — 

The  Sierra  Club  and  Senator  Edmund  8. 
Muskle  have  raised  a  question  that  directly 
tesu  the  determination  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  protect  and  restore  the  environ- 
ment against  the  pressures  of  vested  Inter- 
ests. The  question  Is:  whe;-e  are  the  detailed 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment on  the  environmental  impact  of 
pending  legislation  to  get  "optimum  timber 
productivity"   out   of    the    national   foreau? 

The  freshly  signed  Environmental  Policy 
Act  calls  for  just  such  an  analysis  to  be 
made  to  the  President  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  by  agencies  recom- 
mending Just  such  legislation.  The  House  Is 
scheduled  to  uke  up  the  bill— the  so-called 
"National  Timber  Supply  Act" — tomorrow, 
the  both  Cabinet  heads  have  endorsed  It. 
But  from  neither  of  the  departments  has 
come  the  evaluation  required  under  law. 

Their  reluctance,  though  hardly  commend- 
able. Is  all  too  understandable.  The  bill 
threatens  to  upset  the  "multiple  use."  long 
established  as  policy  for  the  national  forests: 
a  balance  among  the  various  demands  of 
water  supply,  wildlife  protection,  recreation 
and  timber  production.  It  would  do  so  em- 
phatically In  favor  of  timber  as  the  priority 
use.  to  the  profit  of  the  logging  industry  and 
the  despoliation  of  much  of  the  10  per  cent 
cf  the  country's  forest  land  that  Is  still 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  In 
fifteen  years,  old  growth  would  be  cut  that 
the  Forest  Service  has  been  planning  to 
ration  out  over  a  century.  Logging  would  be 
king — and  forget  about  scenery,  environment 
and  everything  else. 

The  pretext  for  this  raid  la  the  need  for 
more  housing.  But  It  would  be  bard  for  Sec- 
retary Romney  or  anyone  else  to  make  a  con- 
vincing case.  If  the  country  Is  short  of  lum- 
ber, why  did  It  export  four-blUlon  boArd  feet 
last  year?  Why  lias  the  rate  of  export  been 
doubling  In  the  past  few  years?  And  vhy  are 
huge  quantities  of  logs  still  being  shipped  to 
Japan?  It  Is  pertinent  to  ssk  why  some 
thirty  out  of  thirty-three  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  used  the  need  for 
housing  to  justify  this  bill,  while  only  nine 
of  those  33  voted  for  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act. 

The  House  should  turn  back  this  at- 
tempted misuse  of  a  great  national  asset. 
And  the  Administration  ought  to  t>e  fight- 
ing this  timber  grab,  not  endorsing  It. 

(Prom    the    Denver    (Colo.)    Poet.    Peb     19, 

19701 

Tufsn  Bill  Nezos  a  Rcwarrc 

The  Nixon  administration  has  chosen  un- 
wisely to  support  a  House  bill  which  would 
seriously  damage  the  concept  of  multiple  use 
In  U.S.  national  forests.  It  is.  moreover,  a 
special  Interest  bill. 

Under  the  banner  of  "more  housing"  the 


tlml>er  Industry  baa  sold  Agrtculttire  Secre- 
tary CUfford  Hardin  on  a  bill  to  upgrade 
the  priorities  of  timber-production  In  the 
U.S.  forests. 

We  hope  the  fabric  of  multiple  use  is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  assault.  The 
next  week  or  so  may  be  crucial:  the  bill 
has  been  withdrawn  once  because  of  opposi- 
tion but  it  may  l>e  offered  to  the  House  again 
next  week. 

Multiple  use  is  a  strong  and  wise  princi- 
ple. It  says  that  public  land  resources  exist 
for  all  the  people.  It  balances  the  Interests 
of  many.  It  does  not  permit  the  livestock  man 
to  kill  off  all  the  wildlife  in  the  Interests 
of  raising  more  cattle.  It  does  not  permit 
recreaUontsts  to  Interfere  with  the  rancher. 
And  it  does  not  allow  timbermen  to  ruin 
watersheds  and  grazing  in  the  Interests  of 
timber  alone. 

Tet  after  a  brief  lumber  "shortage"  a  year 
ago  the  timbering  Industry  raised  such  an 
outcry  that  Congress  was  put  under  pressure 
to  readjust  management  of  the  national  for- 
esU  to  give  timl>erlng  a  big  new  priority. 
Many  people  are  worried  about  this  pro- 
poaal.  as  embodied  in  H.R.  1202S.  It  not  only 
hurts  the  interests  of  other  forest  users  but. 
In  the  case  of  prospective  wilderness  areas, 
actually  provides  for  timbering  on  them. 

We  can't  believe  the  American  people,  who 
showed  such  tremendous  support  for  wilder- 
ness in  the  1960s,  are  now  ready  to  wash  out 
the  potential  values  of  those  prospective  areas 
still  to  be  added  to  the  system. 

The  t>aslc  problem  with  the  timber  lobby's 
bill  Is  that  it  U  self -centered.  The  Industry 
has  said,  in  effect:  "We've  got  a  problem  so 
we  want  you  (the  public)  to  solve  It." 

The  nation  does  need  to  produce  more 
timber.  But  putting  the  bite  on  the  national 
foresu  is  reminiscent  of  the  child  who  wants 
to  sleep  in  the  guest  room  because  he's  made 
a  mess  of  his  own. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  com- 
nxerclal  forests  are  in  private  control — off 
the  US.  forests.  And  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  superior  growing  lands,  the  Umber 
operators  still  want  to  solve  the  problem 
by  cutting  faster  on  U.S.  forests. 

Bear  in  mind,  these  private  lands  in  many 
cases  can  produce  a  sawlog  In  35  to  60  years 
as  compared  to  250  years,  which  is  the  age 
of  similar  trees  in  the  White  River  Forest 
near  Glenwood  Springs. 

More  reforestation  certainly  is  needed  In 
the  U.S.  forests.  The  Forest  Service  says  It 
has  d  80-year  backlog  of  reforestation  that 
needs  to  be  done.  It  needs  money.  In  this  the 
timber  operators  are  correct  In  urging  more 
resources  from  Congress. 

But  a  greater  effort  Is  needed  to  get  pri- 
vate land  reforested:  the  blU's  efforts  in  this 
direction  are  slight. 

A  greater  effort  U  needed  to  protect  wild- 
life, graalng  and  watershed  values  as  pert 
of  the  multiple  use  concept.  Rewriting  is 
needed. 

It  would  be  little  satisfaction  to  the  Amer- 
ican homeowner  of  the  future  to  be  told  that 
the  lumber  in  his  house  was  a  little  cheaper — 
but  at  the  cost  of  slit  In  his  water  supply 
and  the  absence  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties on  his  denuded  mountain  slopes. 

IFrom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)   Tribune, 

Feb.  9.  1970] 

No  Babk  in  the  Woods 

It  has  a  babes-ln-the-woods-like  label  but 
the  latest  attempt  to  raid  the  national  fo- 
rests for  commercial  lumber  Is  no  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood. 

\  The  wolf  In  question  right  now  Is  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  it  carries  the 
l^ocent  title  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
sedation  and  Management  Act  of  1969,  orl- 
glRally  known  as  the  National  Forest  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act  of  1969  before  lU  name  was 
changed,  apparently  to  throw  conservation- 
ists off  the  track. 

In  essence  this  legislation  would  explode 
the  tried  and  true  multiple  use  theory  as 
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It  applies  to  the  national  foresU  and  en- 
throne lumbering  as  king  of  the  woods, 
especially  the  approximately  97  million  acres 
that  now  support  timber  of  commercial  qual- 
ity Recreation,  watershed  control,  range 
management,  fish  and  wildlife  management, 
all  these  other  uses  of  the  same  land  would 
become  strlcUy  secondary  and  virtually 
meaningless.  Multiple  use.  the  idea  that  na- 
tional forests  and  other  federally  adminis- 
tered lands  should  be  managed  for  the 
maximum  benefit  of  all.  wlU  have  been  dealt 
a  body  blow  from  which  It  may  never  re- 
cover. ,  J  ,.» 
The  bill  now  before  the  House,  and  its 
companion  measur«»^n  the  Senate,  is  sup- 
ported on  grounds  that  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  timber  cut  on  the  national  fo- 
rests in  order  to  supply  additional  lumber  to 
build   additional   houses   the   nation   sorely 

"  Opponents  say  the  bill  would  evade  the 
sustained-yield  principle  which  allows  for 
StrlcUy  controlled  harvesting  of  Umber  in 
relation  to  replacement  potentialities.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  instructing  the 
secretory  of  agriculture  to  achieve  "optimum 
timber  productivity  "  and  never  mind  wheth- 
er enough  new  trees  will  grow  up  to  replace 
those  cut.  or  whether  the  denuded  foresU 
then  become  gathering  places  for  flash  floods 
m  the  valleys  below  or  whether  wildlife  can 
any  longer  live  there. 

The  97  million  acres  of  commercial  forest 
lands  involved  directly  In  the  bills  represent 
about  one  half  of  the  183  million  acres  in 
the  nation's  154  national  forests.  They 
amount  to  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  510 
million  acres  of  commercial  forest  lands  in 
the  U  S  Thus,  while  the  97  million  acres  are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  timber  pro- 
duction picture,  they  are  a  big  hunk  of  the 
total  national  forest  preserve.  If  t*»ey  are 
given  over  to  the  lumber  Industry,  half  ol 
the  national  foresU  will  be  threatened  with 
ruinous  exploitation. 

We  do  not  dispute  that  if  and  when  the 
much  talked  of  federal  housing  programs 
get  rolling  there  may  be  a  need  for  more 
lumber  But  It  does  not  have  to  come  from 
the  national  forests.  It  is  possible  that  im- 
proved timber  management  by  the  Forest 
Service  could  produce  an  Increase  without 
throwing  the  commercially  suitable  forests 
open  to  forced  productivity.  This  possibility 
should  be  explored  but  the  best  answer  to 
the  real  or  alleged  need  for  more  lumber 
must  be  sought  on  private  timber  lands 
which  are  managed  mainly  for  that  purpose 
and  in  a  renewed  search  for  and  a  greater 
use  of  wood  substitutes. 

The  multiple  use  concept  was  embodied  In 
law  in  1960  and  in  the  10  years  it  has  been 
practiced  its  manifold  blessings  have  been 
widely  recognized.  With  federal,  slate  and 
local  governments  beginning  to  strike  out  In 
many  directions  to  reclaim  the  environ- 
ment, it  is  unthinkable  that  Congress  is 
even  giving  serious  consideration  to  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction  by  invalidating  the 
multiple  use  principle  on  Uie  national  forests. 

IFrom  the  Washington    (DO    Post.  Febru- 
ary 4,  19701 
FicHT  Over  the  National  Forests 


Congress  is  facing  an  early  test  of  its  con- 
cern over  protection  of  the  environment. 
The  House  has  before  it  a  national  timber 
supply  bill  which,  many  conservation  groups 
believe,  would  raid  the  national  forests  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  lumber  prices.  The  meas- 
ure was  approved  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  at  the  behest  of  the  home  build- 
era  and  the  timber  Industry  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  growing  and  cutting  of  timl>er  to 
sustain  expanded  home  construction.  But 
conservationUts  fear  that  it  will  Intensify 
the  pressure  on  the  national  forests  with 
grave  consequences  to  watersheds,  wildlife, 


human  recreation  and  the  ultimate  supply 
of  tunber  Itself. 

The  motive  behind  the  bill  Is  undoubtedly 
a  worthy  one.  It  recognizes  that  an  enormous 
increase  In  the  supply  of  timber  will  be 
needed  In  the  years  ahead  to  support  a 
larger  housing  Industry  and  other  essential 
building  and  seeks  to  intensify  use  of  the 
national  forests  for  this  purpose.  The  coun- 
try Is  still  growing  timber  a  little  faster  than 
It  is  being  cut,  but  experts  expect  the  cut- 
ting rate  to  exceed  the  growing  rate  within 
a  few  years,  and  not  much  is  being  done 
about  it.  At  least  5  million  acres  of  national 
forest  land  ought  to  be  replanted  and  13 
million  additional  acres  need  improvement 
of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is  estimated  that 
$200  million  per  year  is  needed  to  bring 
these  forests  into  full  production  under  the 
approved  multiple-use,  sustalned-yleld  pol- 
icy now  followed  by  the  Forest  Service,  but 
less  than  half  that  sum  Is  available. 

Almost  everyone  seems  to  be  In  agreement 
that  rehabilitation  of  the  national  forests 
should  no  longer  be  delayed.  But  there  the 
agreement  ends.  The  conservationists  fear 
that,  even  though  larger  outlays  for  plant- 
ing. stand-Improvement  and  so  forth  are 
contemplated  In  the  bill  before  the  House. 
It  would  lead  to  intensified  cutting  too  soon. 
Sponsors  of  the  bill  Insist  that  it  would 
give  no  new  authority  to  the  Forest  Service, 
that  multiple  use  would  be  retained  and 
land  management  improved,  and  that  cut- 
ting would  not  be  stepped  up  until  justified 
by  additional  planting.  But  Section  7  of  the 
bill  seems  to  authorize  new  programs,  heav- 
ier cutting  and  revision  of  the  rotation  rate 
In  timber  growing  which  many  regard  as 
incompatible  with  sound  forest  management. 
The  House  should  know  what  It  Is  doing 
before  it  ventures  Into  this  quagmire.  It  Is 
true  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  sub- 
stantially Improved  the  bill,  but  ambiguity 
remains.  The  least  that  can  be  asked  is  that 
Congress  wait  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  task  force  on  housing  and 
timber  needs.  It  is  said  that  the  report  of 
the  task  force  has  been  completed  and  is 
under  scrutiny  by  department  heads  before 
being  sent  to  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Issue  Is  not  merely  one  of  providing 
new  timber  supplies,  vital  though  that  ob- 
jective Is.  Since  any  change  of  policy  In  the 
national  forests  will  have  an  Impact  upon 
recreation,  grazing,  water  supply  and  the 
en\ironment  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  scruti- 
nized from  the  viewpoint  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. U  this  requires  a  good  deal  of  time,  a 
proper  start  could  be  made  by  providing 
more  funds  for  Improvement  of  the  forests, 
while  leaving  the  controversial  problftn  of 
cutting  more  timber  until  the  new  growth 
Is  under  way. 

AMERICAN  Bar  Association. 
Chicago,  III..  February  20, 1970. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  Environmental 
Quality  Committee  of  the  Young  Lawyers 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
studied  the  National  "nmber  Supply  Act 
(H.R.  12025)  now  pending  before  you  on  the 
matter  of  timber  supply  In  the  national  for- 
est lands.  Having  considered  the  argiunents 
for  and  against  the  proposed  legislation  the 
Committee  beUeves  enactment  of  the  bill  in 
Its  present  form  would  not  be  in  the  public 
Interest. 

There  are  three  ftindamental  objections  to 
the  bill  as  now  drafted.  First,  earmarking  re- 
ceipts from  timber  sales  to  Increased  timber 
yield  would  seriously  Impair  the  principle 
of  multiple  use  as  enunciated  In  the  Mul- 
tiple Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  (16 
use  528  et  seq.)  While  it  Is  true  that  the 
expenditures  from  the  "high  timber  yield 
fund"  are  mandated  to  be  "in  conformity" 
with  the  latter  Act,  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  comparable  funds  will  be  appropriated 
for  land  -use  other  than  timt)erlng.  Conse- 


quently, It  seems  likely  that  In  practical 
effect  Intensive  forestatlon  will  unduly  pre- 
dominate over  such  other  uses  of  the  na- 
tional forests  as  wildlife  preservation  and 
recreation. 

Secondly,  the  legislation  would  tend  to  In- 
hibit additions  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  Thus,  the  increase  In 
funding  for  timber  cutting  would  make  pos- 
sible far  more  extensive  logging,  including 
logging  in  areas  of  unique  value  as  wilder- 
ness but  of  marginal  value  as  timber  land. 
Once  such  areas  were  subjected  to  heavy  cut- 
ting they  would  not  only  lose  their  Inherent 
quality  as  wilderness,  but  Congress  would 
hardly  be  disposed  to  appropriate  funds  for 
their  Inclusion  in  the  Wilderness  Systenx. 
Clearly,  potential  wilderness  regions  should 
be  expressly  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
"commercial  forest  land". 

Finally,  the  blU  would  subject  more  than 
half  of  our  national  forests  to  Intensive  "tree 
farming"  methods,  such  as  monoculture  and 
fertilization.  Scientists  are  only  now  finding 
evidence  of  the  adverse  cumulative  effects  on 
wildlife  of  such  supposedly  harmless  chemi- 
cals as  nitrogen  fertilizers.  To  permit  an  un- 
precedented expansion  of  Intensive  foresta- 
tlon techniques  would  thus  app>ear  to  risk 
Incalculable  ecological  damage  to  vast  water- 
shed and  wildlife  areas.  It  would  seem  »p- 
proprlate  to  restrict  Intensive  forestatlon 
to.  say,  ten  million  acres  of  public  lands 
until  Its  long  range  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment can  be  fully  evaluated. 

In  summary,  the  bill  In  question  does  not 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  natural 
resources  of  our  national  forests  other  than 
commercial  timber.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mittee urges  you  to  cast  your  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Nicholas  J.  Healy,  Jr., 
Chairman,    Environmental    Quality 
Coinmtttee. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  fine 
colleague  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
was  here  a  moment  ago  and  regretted  his 
inability  to  make  some  prepared  remarks 
about  congressional  reform,  a  mutual 
concern  of  ours.  His  remarks  are  excel- 
lent, and  I  would  like  to  repeat  them  for 
the  Record  as  though  he  were  himself 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  4 ''2  years  ago 
I  appeared  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  to  tes- 
tify in  behalf  of  proposals  to  modernize 
and  reorganize  the  Congress. 

The  joint  committee  subsequently 
made  its  report  and  a  congressional  re- 
form bUl  was  approved  in  the  Senate  in 
1968,  but  was  never  acted  upon  by  the 
House  in  that  90th  Congress.  This  last 
year,  here  in  the  91st  Congress,  more 
than  200  Members  have  introduced  bills 
calling  for  congressional  reorganization. 
Last  April  22.  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House  set  up  a  special  select  subcom- 
mittee to  screen  reform  bills,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  fact  sheet  issued  for  the 
week  of  June  13.  1969.  by  Congressional 
Quarterly  the  honorable  chairman  of 
this  select  subcommittee,  the  genUeman 
from  California,  was  quoted  as  saying: 
We  definitely  Intend  to  take  a  bill  to  the 
fioor  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  bill. 
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Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  now  the  end 
of  February  1970.  and  as  the  saying  goes, 
the  natives  are  getting  restless.  More 
and  more  I  find  my  constituents  asking 
what  has  happened  to  the  great  drive 
to  modernize  congressional  rules  and 
machinery.  And.  of  course,  I  find  It  more 
and  more  necessary  to  express  my  regret 
that  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  control  this  House  have  re- 
fused to  let  us  act  on  congressional  re- 
form. 

I  certainly  trust  that  we  will  not  have 
to  provide  the  same  answer  when  we 
face  our  constituents  later  this  year. 
Congressional  reform  is  not  of  course  a 
partisan  issue.  We  all  seem  to  be  for  it — 
so  let  us  stop  talking  and  act  on  a  bill. 


HOW  TO  STOP  SKY  MURDERS 

•  Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kind  of 
sabotage  that  resulted  most  recently  in 
the  loss  of  47  iimocent  lives  onboard  a 
Swissair  plane  destined  for  Israel,  and 
endangered  those  on  an  Austrian  plane 
transporting  mail  to  Israel,  is  an  outrage 
and  a  tragedy,  the  horror  of  wliich  needs 
no  embellishment.  What  it  ix>rtends  for 
the  continuing  conflict  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  for  the  future  of  world  avia- 
tion, however,  cannot  be  understated. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  interna- 
tional community  to  take  steps  to  insure 
that  such  tragedies  do  not  happen  again. 
This  Involves  more  than  Improving  in- 
flight security:  It  calls  for  a  concerted 
and  firm  agreement,  making  it  clear  in 
the  most  definite  terms  that  all  govern- 
ments of  the  Middle  East  will  be  assigned 
clear  responsibility  for  controlling  the 
activities  of  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions operating  in  or  from  their  territorj-. 

Members  of  the  Arab  gxierrilla  groups 
which  have  undertaken  such  terrorist 
actirity  in  the  past  and  are  suspected  of 
instigating  the  latest  attacks,  can  no 
longer  remmin  unclaimed  by  the  govern- 
ments which  have  tolerated  their  actions 
and  isstied  passports  for  their  travel 
abroad.  The  world  cannot  allow  them  to 
remain  aloof  from  law  and  j'ostice. 

Neither  should  Israel  be  penalized  for 
being  so  victimized.  The  security  of  in- 
ternational airlines  must  be  reassessed 
and  improved,  but  services  must  be  fully 
reinstated  to  Israel.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  place  a  premium  on  such  ter- 
ror tactics.  It  would,  as  the  following  edi- 
torial in  the  February  24  Boston  Globe 
states,  "contribute  to  the  toleration  of 
murder  and  the  disruption  of  interna- 
tional travel"  by  the  international  com- 
munity: 

How  To  Stop  Skt  Mceoexs 

The  Arab  guerrlll*  sabotage  which  on  Feb. 
21  destroyed  a  Swlaa  airliner  flying  to  Israpl 
with  the  loss  of  47  lives,  and  on  lint  same  d.ty 
almost  destroyed  an  Austrian  plane  carry- 
ing BtaU  to  Israel,  confronts  the  clvUlaed 
world  with  a  ehaUenge  that  must  be  met 
head-on.  and  Immediately  and  decisively. 

Nothing  could  l)e  less  convincing  than  the 
denial  of  responsibility  lasued  by  an  Arab 
guerrilla  organization.  In  the  light  of  both 
Its  earlier  claim  that  it  had  engineered  the 
disaster,  and  a  record  ol  similar  guerrilla  ter- 


rorist attacks  that  date  back   to  July  23. 

1968,  when  an  El  Al  Airline  plane  was  hi- 
jacked to  Algiers  after  taking  off  from  Rome. 

Since  then,  and  uuUl  last  weekend's  two 
atrocities,  there  had  been  two  other  attacks 
on  El  Al  planes  at  airports  In  Athens  and 
Zurich  with  the  loss  of  ttiree  lives,  two  more 
attacks  by  grenade  on  El  Al  offices  In  Brus- 
sels aud  Athens  with  a  a-year-old  Greek  boy 
killed,  and  stlU  another  attack  on  El  Al  pas- 
sengers at  the  Munich  airport  only  last 
Feb.  10  In  which  an  Uraeii  was  killed  and 
11  persons  were  Injured. 

Almost  as  difficult  to  underctand  as  Uiese 
shocking  acts  of  Arab  giierrllla  satiotnge  has 
been  the  reaction  of  most  of  Europe's  major 
airlines  In  canceling  freight  and  mall  deliv- 
eries to  Israel.  To  be  sure,  the  ban  was  de- 
scribed as  temporary.  But  It  was  precisely 
what  the  Arab  terrorists  have  wanted  to 
achieve  by  their  hideous  acu.  aud  can  only 
encourage  their  repetition  once  air  deliveries 
have  been  resumed. 

Also  contributing  to  the  toleration  of  mur- 
der and  the  disruption  of  international  travel 
was  last  week's  Indefinite  postponement  by 
a  criiuinal  court  in  Athens  of  the  murder 
trial  of  two  Arabs  who  attacked  an  I&raell 
airliner  there  almost  14  months  ago. 

The  answer  to  these  terrorist  attacks  does 
not  lie  In  postponing  punishment  for  the 
culpriu  or  in  cutting  off  air  deliveries  to 
Israel.  Rather  it  lies  in  the  sternest  of  reac- 
tion from  all  civilized  countries. 

They  must  apply  sanctions  ag.nlnst  those 
Arab  countries  which  encourage  and  finance 
the  terrorists.  Instead  of  cutting  off  flights 
to  Israel,  the  international  airlines  should 
act  jointly  to  boycott  these  Arab  states  which 
are  the  source  of  the  international  murder 
and  piracy  In  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 

Nothing  less  than  such  sanctions  can  stop 
theoe  atrocities. 


OIL  IMPORT  POLICY 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.  > 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  on  the  matter  of  policy  this 
Nation  should  follow  with  respect  to  its 
oil  import  program.  No  study  of  our  oil 
import  policy  is  complete  without  a  real- 
ization of  the  effects  the  policy  has  on 
our  national  defense.  This  is  particularly 
true  now — when  instability  in  the  Middle 
East  severely  threatens  sources  of  our 
petroleum  imports  from  that  region  of 
the  world. 

An  oil  import  policy  based  on  a  tariff 
system,  which  would  allow  this  Nation  to 
become  dependent  upon  oil  imports  from 
other  countries,  and  break  the  price  of 
American  crude,  could  halt  American  oil 
exploration.  In  turn,  new  natural  gas  de- 
posit discoveries,  almost  all  of  which  are 
found  incidental  to  oU  exploration,  would 
be  halted.  With  indications  of  a  develop- 
ing natiu^  gas  shortage  in  the  United 
States,  a  reduction  in  American  oil  ex- 
ploration wotild  be  detrimental  in  finding 
new.  necessary  sources  of  natural  gas 
deposits. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  establishing  12.2  percent  statutory 
Qtiotas  on  imports  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products,  and  to  impose  recip- 
rocal duties  on  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  imported  from  foreign  countries 
which  Impose  duties  on  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  produced  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  extension  of  HJl. 
10706  which  I  introduced  in  June  1967. 


In  view  of  the  President's  recent  de- 
cision to  give  further  consideration  to 
the  national  security  aspects  of  this  issite, 
perhaps  this  legislation  will  provide  a 
vehicle  for  rational  public  discussion. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14733, 
HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  DOMES- 
TIC AGRICULTURAL  MIGRANTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  14733)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  health  services 
for  domestic  migrant  agricultural  work- 
ers and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFLRENCC  REPORT    (H.   REPT.  NO.  91-853) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
14733)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  the  program  of  assistance  for 
health  ser\-lces  for  domestic  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsagreo- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  propoeed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  Eunendment  Insert  the  following : 

That  section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.8.C.  242h)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "next  fiscal 
year,",  and  by  Inserting  after  "June  30.  1970,' 
the  following:  '••20.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  $25,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. ". 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  may 
also  use  funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  health  services  to  persons 
(and  their  families)  who  perform  seasonal 
agricultural  services  similar  to  the  aervlces 
performed  by  domestic  agricultural  migra- 
tory workers  U  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 

.  provision  of  health  services  under  this  aen- 
tence  will  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  health  conditions  of  such  migratory 
workers  and  their  families." 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  the  sen- 
tence added  by  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  assessing 
and  meeting  domestic  migratory  agricultural 
workers*  health  needs,  developing  necessary 
resources,  and  Involving  local  cltlsens  In  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  health 
care  programs  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
Secretary  must  be  satisfied,  upon  the  basis 
of  evidence  supplied  by  each  applicant,  that 
persoiu  broadly  representative  of  all  elements 
of  the  population  to  be  served  and  others  In 
the  community  knowledgeable  about  such 
needs  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
p.irtlclpate  In  the  Implementation  of  such 
programs." 

(4)  by  striking  out  "to  Improve  health 
services  for  and  the  health  conditions  of"  In 
clause  (l)(ll)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"to  Improve  and  provide  a  continuity  in 
health  services  for  and  to  improve  the  health 
conditions  of". 

(5)  by  Inserting  "(Including  allied  health 
professions  personnel)"  after  "training  per- 
sons" each  place  It  appears  in  clause  (1) . 

(8)  (A)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary",  and 
(B)  by  inserUng  at  the  beginning  of  such 
section  the  following  beading:  "Health  Serv- 
ices for  Domestic  Agricultural  Migrants". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  title. 

Haklxy  O.  Stac^iiis, 
John  Ja«man,    i 
Paul  O.  Rocnsj 
David  E.  SArriatriEi-D  III, 
William  L.  Sp«moE«, 
Anchek  Nelsen, 
Tim  Lee  Cartek, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Ralph  Yarborowgh, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

OaYLORO   NELSOlf. 

Thomas  P.  Eacleton, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
George  Murphy. 
Winston  L.  Prouty, 
William  B.  Saxbe, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  t'^e  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14733)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the 
program  of  assistance  for  health  services  for 
domestic  migrant   agricultural   workers  and 
for    othtr    purposes,    submit    the    following 
statement   In   explanation   of    the   effect   of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  thp  conferees  and 
recommended    In    the    accompanying    con- 
ference report: 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a 
new  title  for  the  House  bill. 

With   respect    to   the   amendment   of    the 
Senate  to  the   text   of   the  House   bill,   the 
House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
ac  amendment  of  the  Senate,  with  an  amend- 

'3  ment   which   Is  a  substitute   for   both   the 

X  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 

differences  between  the  Senate  amendment 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
are  noted  below  except  for  minor  technical 
and  clarifying  changes  made  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  conference  agreement. 
authorization  or  appropriations 

The  House  bill  amended  section  310  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  3 
fiscal  years  (fiscal  year  1971  through  fiscal 
year  1973)  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  programs  of  assistance  for  health 
services  for  domestic  migrant  agricultural 
workers.  The  following  amounts  were  au- 
thorized: $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $30  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  confer- 
ence substitute  are  Identical  to  this  amend- 
ment made  by  the  House  bill. 

SERVICES  FOR  SEASONAL  ACRICITLTXTRAL  WORKERS 

In  another  amendment  to  section  310,  the 
House  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  use  funds  ai^ro- 
prlated  under  that  section  to  provide  health 
services  to  seasonal  agricultural  workers  (and 
their  families)  when  he  found  that  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  would  contribute  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  health  conditions 
of  the  domestic  migrant  agricultural  workers 
and  their  families  who  may  presently  receive 
health  services  under  that  s«ctlon. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  sim- 
ilar provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  In  this  regard,  and  provides 
that  project  grants  may  be  made  to  provide 
health  services  for  certain  seasonal  agrlcul- 
tviral  employees.  This  provision  Is  intended 
to  be  restricted  In  Its  applicability  to  projects 
In  areas  where  migratory  workers  reside,  and 
Is  to  be  limited  to  projects  which  will  Improve 
the  health  conditions  of  migratory  workers 
themselves. 


coMMtrwrrY    participation   in    development 

AND    implementation    OF   PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  requiring  appU- 
cants  for  assistance  under  section  310  to 
give  the  Secretary  satisfactory  assurances 
that  persons  broadly  representative  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  population  to  be  served  and 
others  in  the  community  knowledgeable 
about  such  needs  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  development  of 
programs  for  domestic  migratory  agricultural 
workers'  health  needs  and  that  such  persons 
win  be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  Implementation  of  such  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  In  this  regard. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  with  re- 
spect to  citizen  participation  In  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  these  pro- 
grams that  such  participation  extend  to  de- 
velopment of  new,  or  modification  of  exist- 
ing, programs,  but  does  not  extend  to  the 
actual  administration  of  the  programs  them- 
selves. 

PROGRAM    administration 

Two  years  ago,  when  this  act  was  last  ex- 
tended, the  conferees  agreed  that  it  ".  .  . 
should  also  be  considered  as  a  permanent 
and  separately  Identifiable  program.  .  .  ." 
Because  residency  requirements  still  exclude 
migrants  from  many  State  health  programs 
and  because  there  continues  to  be  a  lack  of 
willingness  or  financial  ability  to  Include 
migrants  in  State  and  local  programs  for  the 
general  popvilatlon,  we  wish  to  restate  this 
position  and  express  concern  that  the  1968 
Public  Health  Service  reorganization  may 
have  seriously  compromised  the  separately 
identifiable  status  of  the  program,  contrary 
to  the  Intent  expressed  In  last  extending  the 
act. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 

John  Jarman, 

Paul  O.  Rogers, 

David    E.    Satterfielo    III, 

William  L.  Springer, 

Ancher  Nelsen, 

Tim  Lee  Carter, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11702, 
MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  11702)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  relating  to  assistance 
to  medical  libraries  and  related  instru- 
mentalities, and  for  other  puiposes: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-854) 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11702)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  Improve  and  extend  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  assistance  to  medical  libraries  and 
related  Instrumentalities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  th^  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medical  Library  Assistance  Extension  Act 
of  1970 ". 

THREE-YEAR  EXTENSION    OF  EXISTING   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  393 
of  the  Public  Health  Ser\'ice  Act  (42  U.S.C. 


280b-3(l))  (relating  to  assistance  for  con- 
struction of  medical  library  facilities)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(I)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $11,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $12,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973. " 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  394  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b- 
4(a))  (relating  to  grants  to  training  In 
medical  library  sciences)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  390(bi 
(2»,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $1,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3,  1972,  and  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973." 

(c)  Section  395  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
280b-5)  (relating  to  assistance  for  compila- 
tions or  writings  concerning  advances  In  sci- 
ences related  to  health )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1973". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  396  of  such 
Act  (42  use.  280b-6(a))  (relating  to  re- 
search and  development  In  medical  library 
science  and  related  fields)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973". 

(e)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  397  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-7(a) )  (relating  to  assist- 
ance to  improve  or  expand  basic  medical 
library  resources)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•'(a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  390(b)  (5), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  $4,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973." 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  398  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-8(a) ) 
(relating  to  grants  for  establishment  of  re- 
gional medical  libraries)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  390(b) 
(6).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $3,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973." 

(g)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  399  of  such 
Act  (42  use.  2S0b-9(a))  (relating  to  as- 
sistance for  biomedical  scientific  publica- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1970  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1973". 

GRANTS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF    MEDICAL 
LIBRARY     FACILITIES 

Sec  3.  Section  393  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-3)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  clause  (B)  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "(B)  sufficient 
funds  will  be  available  to  meet  the  non-Ped- 
eral  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
facility,  and"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (d).  (e),  (f),  (g). 
(h)  and  (1)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f), 
(g),  and  (h),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  (as  so 
redesignated  by  this  section)  ",  and  shall  give 
priority  to  applications  for  construction  of 
facilities  for  which  the  need  is  greatest". 

GRANTS  FOR  SPECIAL  SCIENTinc  PROJECTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  395  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-5)  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
"for  the  establishment  of  special  fellowships 
to  be  awarded  to  physicians  and  other  prac- 
titioners In  the  sciences  related  to  health  and 
scientists"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  "to  make  grants  to  physicians  and 
other  practitioners  In  the  sciences  related  to 
health,  to  scientists  and  to  public  or  non- 
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profit  private  Irjstltntlona  on  behalf  of  such 
ptiysiclans.  other  practitioner*,  and  acten- 
ttsM":  and 

(3)  br  atriklsf  out  In  the  third  aentence 
"In  establishing  auch  felloirahlpa"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "In  making  such  grantt" 
and  by  striking  out  In  such  sentence  "fellow- 
ships are  established"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "grants  are  made". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  390  of 
such  Act  (42  use.  2»0b)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  awarding  of  special  fellow- 
ships to  physicians  and  other  prmctltloners  In 
the  sciences  related  to  health  and  aclentuta" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "granu  to  phy- 
sicians and  other  practitioners  in  the  sciences 
related  to  health,  to  scientists,  and  to  public 
or  noproflt  private  Institutions  on  behalf  of 
such  physicians,  other  practitioners,  and 
scientists". 

BCSEABCK       AND       nSVei-OPMCNT       IN       MEDICAL 

UBSAST  acixNCx  Ain  eelated  fields 
Sec.  5  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  subeec- 
tion  (at  of  secUon  396  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (43  US.C.  SflObHt)  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "research  and  InvastlgaMons  ' 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "research.  In- 
TesUgations.  and  demoastrmtlons". 

(b>  Subsectton  (b)(4)  oC  section  390  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "re- 
search and  inveatlgatloas"  and  ineertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "research,  Inveetlgatloos.  and 
denwoatratlona''. 

■tAMTB    FOB    BASIC    BXSOT7BCBS    OF 
MZBfCAL   UaaABIKS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  397  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  a80b-7)  la  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  "for  the  purpose  of  expand- 
ing and  improving"  and  inserting  la  heu 
thereof  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  ex- 
panding, and  improving"; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  of  stibsec- 
tlon  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  no  case  shall  any  graztt  under  this 
section  to  a  medical  Ubrary  or  related  inetru- 
mentallty  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed  $200,000; 
and  grants  to  such  medical  Ubrarles  or  re- 
lated instrumentallUes  shall  be  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regiilatton 
prescribe  with  a  view  to  assuring  adequaU 
continuing  financial  support  for  such  Ubrar- 
les or  instrumentaUtles  from  other  sources 
during  and  after  the  period  for  which  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  provided.**;  and 

(3)  t>y  striking  out  In  the  heading  of  su^ 
section  "improving  and  expanding"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  UnproTlng". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)(5)  of  section  390  al 
such  Act  '.s  amended  by  striking  out  "im- 
proving and  expanding"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
tbereot  "establishing,  expanding,  and  Im- 
proTlag  ". 

cBAirrs  ro«  bvtabubhicznt  or  bkcional 


Sac.  7.  Section  398  of  the  Public  Health 
Serrlce  Act  (42  V3C  280b-8)  U  amenrtiwl  as 
follows: 

(1)  SubsecUon  (b)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (4), 
(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (5)  as  clause 
(6).  and  (C)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (4) 
the  following  new  clause : 

•■(5)  planning  for  services  and  acUvlUes 
under  this  section;  and". 

(2)  Subsectton  (c)<l)  it  amended  by 
striking  out  "(A)  to  modify  and  increase 
their  Ubrary  resouroee  se  ae  to  be  sble  to 
provide  sufipartive  eerrloes  to  other  libraries 
In  the  region  as  weU  as  individual  users  of 
library  services"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "(A)  to  modify  and  increase  their  Ubrary 
resources,  and  to  supplement  ths  resources 
of  cooperating  libraries  In  the  region,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  provide  adequate  supportive 
services  to  all  Ubrarles  In  tbe  region  as  well 
as  to  Individual  users  of  Ubrary  serrlces**. 

(3)  Subsection  (e)(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  claase  (A)  and  by  redesignating 


clauses  (B)  and  (C)  ••  elauaea  (A)  and  (B), 
respectively. 

<4)  The  foUowlng  new  subsectton  la  added 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  also  carr}-  out  tbe 
purpose*  of  this  section  through  cob  tracts, 
and  such  contracts  sbAll  be  subject  to  the 
same  limltAUons  as  are  provided  in  this  see- 
tlon  for  grants." 

FINANCIAL    SrFFOaT    OF    BIOMEDICAL    SCIENTTTIC 
rUBLICAnONS 

Sec.  8.  Section  399  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (43  U.SC.  380b-9)  U  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)  the  following:  ".  except 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  further  support  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section". 

TBA.NSrCRABIUTT    OF    FUNDS 

Sbc.  9  The  part  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  redesignated  as  part  J 
by  section  10  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following  new  section: 

°  TBANSFEBABIUTT    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  339b  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  whenever  there  Is 
appropriated  any  amount  for  any  fiscal  year 
(beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971)  to  carry  out  any  particular  pro- 
gram or  activity  authoriced  by  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  to  trans- 
fer sums  from  buch  amount,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  the 
other  programs  or  activities  authorized  by 
thla  part:  except  that — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  so  trans- 
ferred from  any  such  amount  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  thereof, 

"(3)  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  so  trans- 
ferred to  carry  out  any  such  program  or  ac- 
tivity for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  20 
per  centum  of  tbe  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  such  program  or  activity  for  such 
year,  and 

"(3)  sums  may  not  be  transferred  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or 
activity  If  such  transfer  would  result  in  there 
being  available  (frtxn  appropriated  funds 
plus  tbe  sxims  so  transferred)  to  carry  out 
such  program  or  actlvU/  lor  such  year 
amounts  In  excess  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  year  to  carry 
out  such  program  or  activity. 

"(b)  Any  sums  transferred  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  any  program  or  acUvity  shall 
remain  avalUble  for  such  purpose  to  the 
same  extent  as  are  funds  which  are  specifical- 
ly appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  such 
year." 

BKDCSTONATIOIVS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Title  m  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  I  as  part  J: 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  part  H  entitled 
"Pact  H — National  Libbabt  or  Uzbicuib"  as 
part  I;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  sections  371,  372.  873, 
374.  375.  370.  377.  and  378  as  secUons  381.  382. 
383.  384.  385.  388.  387.  and  388.  respectlvsly. 

(b)(1)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  the  secUon  of 
such  Act  redesignated  as  section  883  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  373"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  383". 

(2)  The  section  of  such  Act  redesignated 
as  section  385  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  373**  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  383". 

(3)  Section  391(3)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "secUon  373 (s)"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "section  383(a)". 

(4)  Section  392  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  subsectton  (a)  "sec- 
tion 373(a)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  S8S (a)". 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  such  subsection 
"section  373"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  383 '. 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  "sec- 
tion 373(d)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  383(d) ".  and 


(D)  by  striking  oat  In  such  subsection 
"part  H  which  deals  with  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "part  I". 

(c)(1)  Section  395  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  395.  •, 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sen- 
tence "under  this  section"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "under  this  subsection",  and 

(C)  by  amending  tbe  secUon  beading  to 
read  as  follows:  "assistance  fob  special 
scientific  pbojccts,  and  fob  beseabch  and 
development    in    medical    libbabt    science 

AND  belated  fields". 

(2)  Section  390  of  such  Act  la  amended — 

(A)  by  Striking  out  "Sec.  398.  (a)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)", 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  "under  this  section"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "under  this  Subsec- 
Uon". 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subbectlon  (c).  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  secUon  heading. 

(3)  SecUons  307,  398.  399.  399a,  and  399b 
of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  sections  39G, 
397.  398,  999.  and  399a.  respectively. 

(d)(1)  The  part  of  title  III  of  such  Act 
redesignated  as  pert  I  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Surgeon  OeneieJ"  each  place  It  oc- 
curs In  the  secUonfe  of  such  part  redesignated 
as  sections  382.  883.  388,  and  388.  The  sec- 
tion of  such  part  redesignated  as  section  384 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Gen- 
eral" and  InserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "Board". 

(3)  (A)  The  part  oC  title  III  of  such  Act 
redesignated  as  part  J  ts  amended  by  fetrlk- 
Ing  out  "Surgeon  Oeneral"  each  plaoe  It 
occurs  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

(B)  Tht  stiheecUon  of  section  393  of  such 
part  redesignated  as  subaecUon  (e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Oeneral 's" 
and  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary^". 

ItKANDia   or  SECKTTAXT 

Sec.  11.  Subeectlon  (c)  of  seetkm  2  of  UUe 
I  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (43  U.8.C. 
30)  Is  amended  to  read  ss  follows: 

"(c)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 
the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

BFFECllVB   DATS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subaec- 
Uon (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
stiaU  apply  with  res}>ect  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30,  1970. 

<b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  secUons 
10(d)  and  11  shall  take  effect  on  tbe  date 
of  tbe  enactn^nt  of  this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Hablxt  O.  Stacgebs, 

John  Jabmam. 

Paul  O.  Roobbs, 

William  L.  Spbinceb, 

Tnc  Lu  Cabtcb, 
U»nmg€T»  on  the  Fmrt  of  the  Uouae. 

Ralph  TABaoaonoB, 

Habbibom  a.  WnxiAMS,  Jr., 

Bbwabb  M.  KxmnBT, 

Oatlobb  Nxlbow, 

Tbomas  F.  Xaolxtom, 

Alan  CaAMsron. 

Haboui  K.  Hdchbs, 

PiTxa  H.  Doxnncx. 

Jaooa  K.  Jatiib. 


Wwbton  L.  PaouTT. 
William  B.  Saxbe, 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
arATXMxirr 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  tJke  eonterenoe  on  tlie  disagreeing  votes 
d  tbe  two  Houses  on  the  amaatfment  of  the 
Saaate   to  the  taUl    (HJl.   11703)    to  amend 
the   Public   Heaith   Service  Act   to   improve 
and  extend  the  proviaioos  relating  to  aalst- 
ance    to    medical    libraries    and   related   in- 
strumentallUes.  .ind  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
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of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment,  "he  differences  between 
the  Senate  amendment  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below  ex- 
cept for  minor  technical  and  clarifying 
changes  made  neceasary  by  reason  of  the 
conference  agreement. 

oeants  fob  constbuction  or  medical 

UBBABIES 

The  House  bill  amended  secUon  393  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  3 
fiscal  years  (fiscal  year  1971  through  fiscal 
year  1973)  the  program  of  grant  assistance 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  in- 
BtltuUons  for  the  cost  of  construction  of 
medical  library  faclUUes.  The  House  blU  ex- 
tended the  program  at  Its  current  funding 
level  which  Is  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary but  not  to  exceed  $10  million  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  extends  the 
program  for  3  years  but  at  the  following 
amounts:  $11.5  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
814  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $16.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  conference  subsUtute  extends  the  pro- 
gram for  three  years,  authorizing  $11,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  $13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  conference  substitute  also  Is  the  same 
as  the  provision  of  the  Hnuse  bill  eliminat- 
ing language  In  section  393(d)  (redesignated 
as  (C)  by  this  bill)  providing  priority  to  ap- 
plications for  construction  of  faculties  for 
which  the  need  Is  greatest.  This  provision 
can  operate  to  deprive  projects  which  have 
matching  funds  available  of  Federal  match- 
ing money  because  other  projects  have  greater 
priority,  although  the  other  proJecU  may  not 
be  In  a  position  to  be  initiated.  It  Is  the 
intent  of  the  conferees,  however,  that  where 
projects  have  available  funding  to  match 
Federal  grants,  prl<vlty  shall  be  given  to  those 
projects  for  which  the  need  Is  greatest,  not- 
withstanding the  deleUon  of  this  language. 

OBAMTB  roa  TBAiinirc  in  medical  libbabt 

aCXENCKS 

The  HouK  bill  amended  section  394  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  3  fis- 
cal years  (fiscal  year  1971  through  fiscal  year 
1973 )  the  program  of  grant  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals and  InstltuUons  to  support  training 
for  careers  of  service  and  research  in  medical 
library  science  and  reUted  health  communi- 
cations fields.  The  House  bUl  extended  the 
program  at  Its  current  funding  level  which  Is 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  but  not  to 
exceed  $1  milUon  in  any  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  extended  the 
program  for  3  years  but  at  the  foUowlng 
leveU:  $3  mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $3.6 
mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $3  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  conference  subsUtute  extends  the  pro- 
gram for  3  years,  authorising  $1.6  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  $1.75  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  $3  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

obants  roa  basic  bxboubcxs  of  mbdicai.  u- 

BBABIES    and    BOJ^TKD    INSTaUMENTALITIES 

The  House  bUl  amended  section  397  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  3 
fiscal  years  (fiscal  year  1971  through  fiscal 
year  1973)  the  program  of  grant  assistance 
to  Improve  and  expand  the  basic  reeources 
of  medical  libraries  and  related  instrumen- 
tallUes.  The  extension  continued  for  the  cur- 
rent ftinding  level  which  Is  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  but  not  to  exceed  $3  million 
in  any  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  extended  the 
program  but  at  the  foUowlng  levels:  $4  mU- 
Uon for  fiscal  year  1971,  $5  mlUlon  for  fiscal 
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year  1972,  and  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  conference  substitute  extends  the  pro- 
gram for  three  years  at  the  following  levels: 
$3.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $4  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  $4.6  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

GRANTS    FOB    REGIONAL    MEDICAL    LIBRARIES 

The  House  bill  amended  secUon  398  of  tbe 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  3 
fiscal  years  (fiscal  year  1971  through  fiscal 
year  1973)  the  program  of  grant  assistance 
for  the  development  of  a  national  system 
of  regional  medical  libraries.  The  extension 
continued  the  current  funding  level  which 
is  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  but  not 
to  exceed  $2.5  million  In  any  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  extended  such 
program  but  at  the  following  amounts:  $3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $4  mlUion  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  $5  mllUon  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  conference  substitute  extends  the  pro- 
gram for  three  years  at  the  foUowlng  levels: 
$3  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $3.25  mlUlon 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $3.5  mllUon  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

FINANCIAL  8UPPOBT  FOB  BIOMEDICAL  SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Housfe  bill  amended  section  399  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  broaden  the 
eUglblllty  for  assistance  under  that  secUon. 
Currently  assistance  may  be  provided  only  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  scien- 
tists. Under  the  House  bill  assistance  may 
be  provided  to  scientists  and  any  nonprofit 
private  Institution. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  subsUtute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill. 

The  House  bill  also  amended  section  399 
to  permit  the  Secretary  to  make  exceptions 
to  tbe  three-year  limit  on  assistance  for 
any  single  pubUcatlon  If  he  determines  ex- 
tension of  support  would  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  subsUtute  Is  tbe  same  as 
the  House  blU. 

CONTINtTINO    AVAILABlLrrT    OF    APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  blU  amending  sec- 
tion 399a  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  that  funds  appropriated  for 
grants  for  oonstrucUon  woxUd  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended.  Existing  law  permits 
funds  appropriated  fw  any  purpose  to  re- 
main available  for  only  one  year  beyond  the 
appropriation  year. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
exisUng  law. 

TBAMSFKBABIUTT   OF    PUMIM 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  transfer  funds  from  appropriations  for  a 
program  of  assistance  for  medical  libraries 
for  use  in  another  program  of  assistance  for 
medical  libraries.  Transfers  would  be  subject 
to  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Transfers 
from  any  program  could  not  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  that  pro- 
gram; (2)  transfers  to  any  program  could 
not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  that 
program;  and  (3)  tbe  sum  of  tbe  funds  ap- 
prt^rlated  for  and  transferred  to  a  program 
In  a  fiscal  year  could  not  exceed  tbe  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  that  program 
for  that  fifical  year. 

The  conference  subsUtute  Is  the  same  as 
tbe  Senate  amendment. 

Hablbt  O.  Staggebs. 

John  Jabman, 

Paul  O.  Rogers, 

William  L.  Spbincxb. 

TIM  Ua  Cabtxb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 


CONFERENCE   REPORT   ON   S.    2809, 
PUBLIC   HEALTH   TRAINING 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.  2809)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
for  an  additional  period  the  authority 
to  make  formula  grants  to  schools  of 
public  health,  project  grants  for  grad- 
uate training  in  public  health  and  train- 
eeships  for  professional  public  health 
personnel : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  855) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  tbe  bill  (S. 
2809)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional  period 
the  authority  to  make  formula  grants  to 
schools  of  pubUc  health,  project  grants  for 
graduate  training  In  public  health  and 
tralneeshlps  for  professional  public  health 
personnel,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
f oUows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  tbe  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  section  309(c)  of  tbe  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  SO, 
1968,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  €0,  1969.  and  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1970,  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $15,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  309(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$14.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1971,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtme  30,  1973.**. 

Sec.  3.  Section  306(a)  of  tbe  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$14,000,- 
000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1972,  and  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1973". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same.         ^ 
Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
John  Jarman, 
Paul  O.  Rogers. 
DAvm  E.  Sattexfielb  III, 
William  L.  I^bimgeb, 
Ancrer  Nelsen, 
Tim  Lee  Carter, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
Ralph  Yabborouch, 
HABBisoir  A.  WnJLXAMS,  Jr., 
Edward  M.  Kennbit, 
Oatlobo  Nelson, 

THOMAS  F.  EAGUROIf, 

Alan  Cranstok, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
PrrxR  H.  DoMiNiCK, 
Jacob  K.  Jatrs, 
Oeoccx  Mubpht, 
WntRON  li.  PaocTT. 

WXLLXAM   B.  SaXBB, 

tlanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senmte. 
Statemewt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  tbe  disagreeing  rotes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  blU  (&  2809)  to  amend  the 
PubUc  Health  Serrloe  Act  so  as  to  extend 
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for  an  additional  period  the  authority  to 
make  formvila  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health,  project  grants  lor  graduate  training 
in  public  health  and  tralneeshlps  tor  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enactmg  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  amendment  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below  ex- 
cept for  minor  technical  and  clarifying 
changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
conference  agreement. 

FVBUIC    HE.\tTH    TRAIMINC 

Trainecahifta  for  professional  public  health 
prrsonn^'l 
The  Senate  bill  extendeil  for  4  ft.scal  years 
(fiscal  year  1972  through  fiscal  year  1975) 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  (in  sec- 
tion 30«  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act) 
to  cover  the  cost  of  traineeships  for  graduate 
or  specialized  training  in  public  health  for 
physicians,  engineers,  nurses,  sanitarians, 
and  other  professional  health  personnel.  The 
following  amounts  were  authorized:  $18  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972.  »22  m.lllon  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  $26  million  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  130  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  a 
two-fiscal  year  extension  of  these  authoriza- 
tions, with  $16,000,000  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Project  granti  for  training  in  public 
health 
The  Senate  bill  extended  for  4  fiscal  years 
(fiscal  year  1972  through  fiscal  year  1975) 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  (in  sec- 
tion 309(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act)  for  project  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
institutions  providing  graduate  or  specialized 
training  In  public  health  to  expand  or 
strengthen  such  training  in  such  schools  and 
other  institutions.  The  following  amounts 
were  authorized:  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971  ( an  increase  of  $3  million  over  the  cur- 
rent authorization).  $18  million  for  fUcal 
year  1972.  $21  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
$24  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  $27  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  a 
two-fiscal  year  extension  of  tills  authoriza- 
tion, with  an  increase  in  the  current  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1971  from  $12,000,000 
to  $14,000,000.  and  authorizing  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973. 

Formula  grants  for  schools  of  public  health 
The  Senat«  bill  extended  for  5  fiscal  years 
(fiscal  year  1971  through  fiscal  year  1975) 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  (In  sec- 
tion 309(c)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act) 
for  grants  to  provide,  in  accredited  public  or 
nonprofit  private  schools  of  public  health, 
comprehensive  professional  training,  special- 
ized consultlve  services,  and  technical  assist- 
ance In  the  public  health  fields  and  In  ad- 
ministration of  State  or  local  public  health 
programs.  The  following  amounts  were  au- 
thorized: $9  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $12 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  $15  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  $18  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  Hoviie  amendment  in  a  similar  pro- 
vlslOD  extended  such  program  for  3  flacftl 
years  (fiscal  year  1971  through  fiscal  year 
1973)  at  the  following  amounts:  $7  million 


for  fiscal  year  1971.  $9  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  $12  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  a 
three-fiscal  year  extension  of  this  authoriza- 
tion, with  $9,000,000  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Harley  O  Staccers. 

John  Jarman, 

Paul  O.  Rogers, 

David  E.  Satterfield  III. 

William  L   Springer. 

Anchcr  Nelsen. 

Tim  Lxe  Carter. 
ilanagera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2523, 
COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS  .submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  <S.  2523  •  to  amend  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to 
extend  and  improve  the  program  of  as- 
sistance under  that  act  for  commimity 
mental  health  centers  and  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts,  to  establish  programs  for 
mental  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purposes : 
Conference    Report    »H.    Rept.    No.    856) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2523) 
to  amend  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  to  "xtend  and  improve  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  under  that  Act  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addicts,  to  establish  programs  for 
menui  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purpoaea.  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  reconunend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  iu  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Amend- 
menU  of  1970". 

TITLE    I— EXTENSION    OP    GRANTS    FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  OP  COMMUNITY 

MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS;  TRUST 
TERRITORY;  STATE  PLAN  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION;    FEDERAL   SHARE 

AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sac.  101.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Com- 
munity MenUI  Health  Centers  Act  (42 
U.8.C.  2681)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and"  Inunedlately  before  •'$70,000,000'. 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ".  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  and  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973  ". 

(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  (42  U  SO. 
2687)  U  amended  by  striking  out  •1970"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••1973". 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATM;     INCLUSION    OF    TRUST 

TKRarroRT 

Sac.  102.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  202  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  2682)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
Guam."  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "Guam, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"State"   the  first   time  it  appears  ",  other 


than  t!ie  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.". 

(3)  Such  subsection  (a)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Sums  so  allotted 
to  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  for  a  fiscal  year  and  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  re- 
main available  to  it  for  such  purpose  for  the 
next  two  fiscal  years  (and  for  such  years 
only),  in  addition  to  the  sums  allotted  to  It 
for  such  purpose  for  each  of  such  next  two 
fiscal  years." 

(b)  Section  401(a)  of  such  Act  (42  USC 
2091  lau  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ";  and.  for  purposes  of  tins 
title  and  title  II  only,  includes  the  Trust 
Territory   of   the   Pacific   Islands". 

(CI  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
under  section  202  from  funds  appropriated 
(or  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1970. 

PERCENTAGE      OF      ALLOTMENTS      AVAILABLE      FOR 
STATE    PLAN     ADMINISTRATION 

Sfc  103  la)  Effective  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures referred  to  in  the  first  sentence 
of  section  403(c)(1)  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
(42  use.  2693)  made  after  June  30,  1970. 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "2 
per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"5  per  centum". 

(bill)  The  first  sentence  of  such  section 
403(C)(1)    Is   further  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "for  any  fiscal  year"  im- 
mediately after  "title  II"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "during  such  year"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "for  a  year"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "for  any  fiscal  year ': 
and 

(Di  by  striking  out  "for  such  year". 

(2)  Section  403(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Amounts  made  available  to 
any  State  under  this  paragraph  from  Its  al- 
lotment or  allotments  under  part  A  of  title 
II  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only 
for  such  expenditures  (referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence)  during  such  fiscal  year 
or  the  following  fiscal  year." 

FEDERAL   SHARE:    HIGHER   SHARE   FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  AREAS 

Sec.  104.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  after  June  30.  1970.  under  part 
C  of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  II  of  the  MenUl 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963. 
section  402  of  such  Act  (42  USC.  2092)  Is 
repealed  and  section  401  (h)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  (I)  The  term  Federal  share'  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  means  the  portion  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project  to 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
part  C  of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  II. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
project  in  the  State  shall  be  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  State  agency  designated  In 
the  State  plan  but.  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3).  the  Federal  share  for  any 
project  may  not  exceed  68»j  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project  or 
the  State's  Federal  percenUge,  whichever  Is 
the  lower.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  first 
such  project  in  the  State  during  any  fiscal 
year,  such  State  agency  shall  give  the  Secre- 
tary written  notification  of  the  maximum 
Federal  share  established  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  for  such  proJecU  In  such  SUte 
to  be  approved  by  the  SecreUry  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  the  method  for  determining 
the  actual  Federal  share  to  be  paid  with 
respect  to  such  projects;  and  such  maximum 
Federal  share  and  such  method  of  determina- 
tion for  such  projects  In  such  State  ap- 
proved during  such  fiscal  year  shall  not  be 
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changed  after  the  approval  of  the  flret  such 
project  in  the  State  during  such  fiscal  year. 
"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  facility  or  center 
which  provides  or  will,  upon  compleUon  of 
the  project  for  which  application  has  been 
made  under  part  C  of  title  I  or  under  part  A 
of  title  II.  provide  services  for  persons  in  an 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban 
or  rural  poverty  area,  the  maximum  Federal 
share  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  may 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction of  the  project." 

PERIOD   FOR    PROMULGATING    ITDERAI. 
PERCENTAGES 

Sec    105    Section  401  (J)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended   by  striking  out  "August  31"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30". 
TITLE     n— PROGRAMS     OP     GRANT     AS- 
SISTANCE   FOR    COMMUNITY    MENTAL 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  STAFFING  GRANTS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  costs 
of  compensation  of  professional  and  techni- 
cal personnel  of  any  community  mental 
health  center  for  any  period  after  June  30, 
1970.  for  which  a  grant  has  been  or  Is  made 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  220  of  the 
Community  MenUl  Health  Centers  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2688).  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Grants  under  this  section  for  such 
costs  for  any  center  may  be  made  only  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  Is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  eight  years  after 
such  first  day;  and,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  such  grants  with  respect  to 
any  center  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  first  two  years 
after  such  first  day.  60  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first  day, 
45  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fourth 
year  after  such  first  day,  and  30  per  centtmi 
of  such  cosu  for  each  of  the  next  four  years 
after  such  first  day. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  center  pro- 
viding services  for  persons  In  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  an  tirban  or  rural 
poverty  area,  grants  under  this  section  for 
such  costs  for  any  such  center  may  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of 
the  first  two  years  after  such  first  day.  80  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third  year  after 
such  first  day.  76  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  fourth'and  fifth  years  after  such  first 
day,  and  70  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each 
of  the  next  three  years  after  such  first  day." 
(b)  In  the  case  of  any  community  mental 
health  center  for  which  a  staffing  grant  was 
made  under  section  220  ot  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  before  July  1, 
1970.  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 220  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  subeec- 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section)  shall,  with  respect 
to  costs  incurred  after  June  30.  1970,  apply 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  subsection  (b) 
had  been  In  effect  on  the  date  a  staffing 
grant  for  such  center  was  Initially  made. 
GRANTS  OF  iNrriA'noN  anb  development  or 

SERVICES 

Sec.  202.  Section  224  of  such  Act  (42  UJ3.C. 
2688d)  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(a) "Im- 
mediately after  "Sec.  224.",  and  (2)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section (b) : 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  8  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  grants  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  local  public  or  nonprofit  private  organi- 
sations to  cover  up  to  100  per  centiun  of  the 
costs  (but  In  no  case  to  exceed  $50,000)  of 
projects.  In  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  rural  or  urban  poverty  areas,  for 
assessing  local  needs  for  mental  health  serv- 
ices, designing  mental  health  service  pro- 
grams, obtaining  local  financial  and  profes- 
sional assistance  and  support  for  community 
health  services,  and  fostering  community 
involvement    In    Initiating   and    developing 


community  mental  health  services.  In  no 
case  shall  a  grant  imder  this  subsecUon  be 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  year;  nor  shall 
any  grant  be  made  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  project  If.  for  any  pre- 
ceding year,  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  such  project." 

SEQtnKEMKNTS   FO«   GRANTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  sub- 
secUon (a)  of  section  221  of  the  Community 
MenUl  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688a) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
Is  satisfactory  assurance  that  (A)  the  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  will  constitute  an  addi- 
tion to,  or  a  significant  Improvement  In 
quality  (as  determined  In  accordance  with 
criteria  of  the  Secretary)  In,  services  that 
would  otherwise  be  provided,  and  (B)  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  part  for 
any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and,  to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the 
level  of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds.  Including  third  party  health  Insur- 
ance payments,  that  would  in  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
the  program  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  and  will  In  no  event  sup- 
plant such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Fed- 
eral funds;  and". 

(b)  Section  221(a)  of  such  Act  (42  US.C. 
2688a)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
and  below  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  re- 
quirement therein  with  respect  to  essential 
elements  of  comprehensive  mental  health 
services  shall  not  apply.  In  the  case  of  an 
application  for  a  grant  to  any  center  which 
will  provide  services  in  an  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area,  for  the  eighteen-month  period  com- 
mencing on  the  date  such  application  Is 
filed.  If  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  tliat  such 
center  will  meet  such  requirement  prior  to 
the  end  of  -ach  period;  however  If  such  cen- 
ter has  not  by  the  end  of  such  eighteen- 
month  period  met  such  requirement,  pay- 
ments under  any  grant  (made  under  such 
application)  to  such  center  shall  be  sus- 
pended tintU  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  center  has  met  such  requirement." 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
224(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2e88d),  as 
amended  by  section  202(a)  of  this  Act,  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  imme- 
diately after  "1969",  and  (2)  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "1970,"  the  following: 
"$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine 
30,  1971,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  224(a) 
of  such  Act  (42  UJB.C.  2688d),  as  amended 
by  section  202(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "seven"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "thirteen". 

(c)  SecUon  221(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2688a)    is  amended  by  striking  out  "1970" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1973". 
TITLE  in — ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTIC 

ADDICT  REHABILITAIION 

EXTENSION    OF    PBOGRAMS    FOR    FAdUTTES    FOR 
ALCOHOLICS  AND  NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  261(a)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  2688o)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  $25,000,0<X)  for  the  next  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1973,". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  261  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "and  section  246". 


(c)  SecUon  261  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsecUon   (c) : 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shaU  be  available  to  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  local  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations  to  cover  up  to  100  per  cen- 
tum of  the  costs  (but  in  no  case  to  exceed 
$50,000)  of  projects  for  assessing  local  needs 
for  programs  of  services  for  alcoholics  or  nar- 
cotic addicts,  designing  such  programs,  ob- 
taining local  financial  and  professional  as- 
sistance and  support  for  such  programs  in 
the  community,  and  fostering  community  in- 
volvement m  Initiating  and  developing  such 
programs  In  the  community.  In  no  case 
shall  a  grant  under  this  subsection  be  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  one  year;  nor  shall  any 
grant  be  made  under  this  subsecUon  with 
respect  to  any  project  If,  for  any  preceding 
year,  a  grant  under  this  subsection  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  such  project." 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  261 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "three"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "nine",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  before  July  1, 1973". 

MAXIMUM  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS  FOR  FACIUTTES  FOB  ALCOHOLICS  OH 
NARCOTIC     ADDICTS     IN     DISADVANTACKO    ARFJkS 

SEC  302.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  after  June  30,  1970,  under  part  C 
or  part  D  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act,  section  241(b)  of  such  Act  (42 
VS.C.  2688f) ,  section  243(d)  of  such  Act  (42 
VS.C.  2688h),  and  secUon  251(b)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688k)  are  each  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  "66%  per  cen- 
tum" the  foUowlng  "(or  90  per  centum  in 
the  case  of  a  facility  providing  services  for 
persons  In  an  area  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area)". 

FEDERAL    SHARE   OF    STAFFING    GRANTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  costs 
of  compensation  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  of  any  alcoholism  prevention 
and  treatment  facility,  specialized  fadUty 
for  alcoholics,  or  treatment  facility  for 
narcoUc  addicts  for  any  period  after  June  90, 
1970,  for  which  a  grant  has  been  or  Is  made 
under  secUon  242,  243,  or  251  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2688g.  2688h,  2688k),  subsecUon  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 242  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  (1)  Grants  under  this  part  for  such 
cost«  for  any  facility  may  be  made  only  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  eight  years  after 
such  first  day;  and,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  such  grants  with  respect  to 
any  facility  may  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  Srst  two  years 
after  such  first  day,  75  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  flirst  day, 
60  per  centtim  of  such  costs  for  the  fourth 
year  after  such  first  day,  45  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  fifth  year  after  such  first 
day,  and  30  per  centiun  of  such  costs  for  each 
of  the  next  three  years  after  such  first  day. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  facility  pro- 
viding services  for  persons  In  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural 
poverty  area,  such  grants  with  respect  to 
any  such  facility  may  not  exceed  90  per  cen- 
tum of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  first  two 
years  after  such  first  day,  80  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first 
day,  75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  after  such  first  day. 
and  70  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of 
the  next  three  years  after  such  first  day." 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  alcoholism  preven- 
Uon  and  treatment  facility,  specialized  facil- 
ity for  alcoholics,  or  treatment  facility  for 
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narcotic  addicts,  for  which  »  stalling  grant 
was  made  under  section  242.  243.  or  261  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
before  July  1.  1970.  the  provUlona  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  242  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
shall,  with  respect  to  cosu  Incurred  after 
June  30.  1970.  apply  to  the  same  extent  aa 
U  such  subsection  tb)  had  been  in  effect  on 
the  date  a  staffing  grant  for  such  center  or 
facility  was  Initially  made. 

BIKECT  OaANTS   FOB   SFK-IAL    PaOJtCTS; 
ALCOHOUSM 

Sic.  304.  Part  C  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  246  as  section  247,  and  by 
adding  after  section  245  a  new  section  246 
as  follows: 

••BMICT    CBANTS    FO«    SFECJAl.    P«OJtCTS 

•Ssc.  246.  The     Secretary     Is     authorized 
during   the   period   beginning  July    1.    1970. 
and  ending  June  30.   1973.  to  make  granU 
to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization  to  cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
o'    (1)    developing  specialized  training  pro- 
grams or  materials  relating  to  the  provision 
of  public  health  services  lor  the  prevention 
or  treatment  of  alcoholism,  or  developing  In- 
service   training  or  short-term  or   refresher 
courses  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  such 
services:    (2)    training  personnel  to  operate, 
supervise,  and  administer  such  services:   (3) 
conducting    surveys     and     fields     trials    to 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism 
within  the  several  States  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining   ways    and    means    of    Improving, 
extending,    and   expanding   auch    programs; 
and  (4)  programs  for  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation of  alcoholics  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  of  special  significance  because 
they  demonsuate  new  or  relatively  effective 
or  efficient  methods  of  delivery  of  services  to 
such  alcoholics." 
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oniECT  caANTs  FOB  SFEciAi.  paoJtcTs; 

NAaCOTIC     ADDICTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  262  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  auiended 
(l)  bv  striking  out  ••t970"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ••1973".  (2)  by  striking  out  •  and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  iB).  and  (3»  by  adding 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;  ■;  and  iD)  programs 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
of  siseclal  significance  because  they  demon- 
strate new  or  relatively  effective  or  efficient 
methods  of  delivery  of  services  to  such  nar- 
cotic addlcW. 

lb)  The  heading  to  such  section  252  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  Direct  0«ants 
roB  Special  Pbojects". 

TITLE    IV— MENTAL    HEALTH    OP 
CHILDREN 

CBANTS  FO«  CONST*rC-nON  AND  STAFF  ING  OT 
TBEATMENT  rACILTrlrS  AND  FO«  TBAININO 
AND     PBOCKAM     EVALUATION 

Sec.  401  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

•Pabt  P— Mental  Health  op  Chiloben 

"CBANTS     fob    TBEATMENT     FACILrtlES 

"Sec  271.  (a)  Grants  from  appropriations 
under  section  272(a)  may  be  made  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions (1)  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  coeU 
of  construction  of  facilities  to  provide  mental 
health  services  for  children  within  the  States, 
and  (2)  to  assist  them  In  meeting  a  portion 
of  the  costs  (determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for  the 
operation  of  a  facility  for  mental  health  of 
children  constructed  with  a  grant  made  un- 
der part  A  or  thU  part  or  for  the  operaUon 
of  new  services  for  mental  health  of  children 
In  an  existing  facility. 


••(b)(1)   Oranu  may  be  made  under  this 
section  only  with  respect  to   (A)    facllltlea 
which  are  part  of  or  affiliated  with  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  providing  at 
least  those  essential  services  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  SecreUry.  or  (B)  where  there 
is   no   such   center   serving  the   community 
In  which  such  faclllUes  are  to  be  situated, 
facilities  with  respect  to  which  satisfactory 
provision   (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
has  been  made  for  appropriate  utilization  of 
existing  community  resources  needed  for  an 
adequate  program  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  health  problems  of  children. 
"(2)    No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  faclUty  unless  the 
applicant  for  such  grant  provides  assurances 
satUfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  such  facil- 
ity will  make  available  a  full  range  of  treat- 
ment, liaison,  and  follow-up  services  (as  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Secretary)    for  all  children 
and  their  families  in  the  service  area  of  such 
facility    who   need   such   services,    and   will, 
when  so  requested,  provide  consultation  and 
education   for  personnel  of  all  schools  and 
other  community  agencies  serving  children 
In  such  area. 

"(3»  The  grant  program  for  construction 
of  facilities  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  carried  out  consistently  with  the 
grant  program  under  part  A.  except  that  the 
amount  of  any  such  grant  with  respect  to 
any  project  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the 
coat  thereof  but  not  In  excess  of  66'3  P*' 
centum  (or  90  per  centum  In  the  case  of  a 
facllltv  providing  services  for  persons  In 
an  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an 
urban  or  rural  poverty  area),  as  the  Secre- 
tarv  may  determine. 

"(C)  Grants  made  under  this  section  for 
costs  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  may  not  exceed  the  per- 
centages of  such  cosu.  and  may  be  made 
only  for  the  periods  prescribed  for  grants 
for  such  coats  under  section  242. 

"(did)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  for  grants 
under  this  part  for  construction  and  for  ini- 
tial grants  under  this  part  for  compensation 
of  professional  and  technical  personnel,  and 
for  training  and  evaluation  grants  under  sec- 
tion 272. 

"(2)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  each  of  the  next  eight  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  make  granU  with  respect  to  any  project 
under  this  part  for  which  an  Initial  staffing 
grant  was  made  from  approprlaUons  under 
paragraph  (11  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  be- 
fore July  1.  1973. 

"TBAININC    AND   EVALUATION 

"Sec  272.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1973.  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  organizations  to  cover  part  or 
all  of  the  cost  of  (I)  developing  specialized 
training  programs  or  materials  relating  to 
the  provision  of  services  for  the  mental 
health  of  children,  or  developing  Inaervlce 
training  or  short-term  or  refresher  courses 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices; (2)  training  personnel  to  operate,  super- 
vise and  administer  such  services:  and  (3) 
conducting  surveys  and  field  trlaU  to  evalu- 
ate the  adequacy  of  the  programs  for  the 
mental  health  of  children  within  the  several 
States  with  a  view  to  determining  ways  and 
means  of  Improving,  extending,  and  expand- 
ing such  programs." 

•nTLE  V— MI8CEIXANEOUS 

CBANTS    POB   CONSULTATION    SEBVICKS 

Sec.  501.  Part  E  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end* thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"CBANTS   FOB   CONSULTATION    SEBVICES 

•Sec  264.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  commu- 
nity mental  health  center,  alcoholism  pre- 
vention and  treatment  facility,  specialized 
facility  for  alcoholics,  treatment  facility  for 
narcotic  addicts,  or  facility  for  mental  health 
of  children,  to  which  a  grant  under  part  B, 
C.  D.  or  P.  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  made  from 
appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1970,  to  assist  It  In  meeting 
a  portion  of  the  costs  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  who 
provide  consultation  services,  the  Secretary 
may.  with  respect  to  such  center  or  facility, 
make  a  grant  under  this  section  In  addition 
to  such  other  staffing  grant  for  such  center 
or  facility. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  a  center  or  facility  referred  to  in 
that  subsection — 

•(  1 )  may  be  made  only  for  the  period  ap- 
plicable to  the  staffing  grant  made  under 
part  B,  C,  D,  or  P,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
respect  to  such  center  or  facility,  and 

"(2)  may  not  exceed  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing Is  the  lower:  (A)  15  per  centum  of  the 
costs  with  respect  to  which  such  other 
staffing  grant  Is  made,  or  (B)  that  percentage 
of  such  costs  which  when  added  to  the  per- 
centage of  such  costs  covered  by  such  other 
staffing  grant  equals  100  per  centum. 

••(C)  Por  purposes  of  making  Initial  grants 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1971,  June  30.  1972, 
and  June  30,  1973.  There  are  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  of  the  next  eight 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  continue  to  make  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion for  projects  which  received  Initial  grants 
under  this  secUon  from  appropriations 
authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  before 
July   1.   1973. •• 


■  DErlNmON    OF   TECHNICAL    PEBSONNEL 

Sec   502.   Part  E  of   such   Act   Is   further 
amended  by  adding  after  the  section  added 
by  section  501  the  following  new  secUon: 
•DETiNrrioN  or  technical  pebsonnel 

"Sec  265.  Por  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  technical  personnel'  Includes  account- 
anu.  financial  counselors,  medical  transcrib- 
ers, allied  health  professions  personnel, 
dietary  and  culinary  personnel,  and  any  other 
personnel  whose  background  and  education 
would  Indicate  that  they  are  to  perform 
technical  functions  In  the  operation  of  cen- 
ters or  facilities  for  which  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided under  thU  title:  but  such  term  does 
not  Include  minor  clerical  personnel  or 
maintenance  or  housekeeping  personnel.'" 

"APPBOVAX.      ar       NATIONAL      ADVI80BT       MENTAL 
HEALTH    COUNCIL 

SEC.  503.  (a)  Part  E  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  the  section  added 
by  section  502  the  following  new  section: 

•APPROVAL    BY     NATIONAL    ADVISOBT    MENTAL 
HEALTH    COUNCIL 

•  Sec  266  Grants  made  xmder  this  title  for 
the  cost  of  construction  and  for  the  cost  of 
compensation  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  mav  be  made  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council  established  by  section  217(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  grant 
Initially  made  under  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  from  appropriations  made 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1970. 

OETEBMINATION    OF    POVBBTT    ABB* 

Sec  504.  "ntle  IV  of  the  MenUl  ReUrda- 
tlon  Pacllltles  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 


February  25,  1970 

"DBTEBMINATION    OF    POVEBTT    ABEA 

•"Sec.  410.  For  purposes  of  any  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  as  to 
whether  any  urban  or  rural  area  is  a  poverty 
area,  any  such  area  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  determined  to  be  a  poverty  area  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  deemed  to  l)e  a  poverty  area 

•  ( 1 )  such  area  contains  one  or  more  sub- 
areas  which  are  characterized  as  subareas  of 
poverty: 

"(2)  the  population  of  such  subarea  or 
subareas  constitutes  a  significant  portion  of 
the  population  of  such  rui»l  or  urban  area; 
and 

"(3)  the  project,  facility,  or  activity,  In 
connection  with  which  such  determination 
Is  made,  does,  or   (when  completed  or  put 
Into  operation)   will,  serve  the  needs  of  the 
resldenta  of  such  subarea  or  subareas." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Hablet  O.  Stagcers, 
John  Jabman, 
Pau*.  O.  Rogebs, 
David  E.  Sattebtielo  in, 
William  L.  Spbinceb, 
Ancheb  Nelsen, 
Tim  Lbs  Cabtek, 
Afana^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ralph  Yabborouch, 
Habbison  a.  Williams,  Jr., 
EowABo  M.  Kennedy, 
Oatlobd  Nelson, 
Thomas  F.  Eaclbton, 
Alan  Cbanston, 
Habolo  E.  Hughes. 
Peteb  H.  Dominick. 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Oeobge  Murpht, 
Winston  L.  PaotrrY, 
William  B.  SaXbe, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2528)  to  amend  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to 
extend  and  improve  the  program  of  assist- 
ance under  that  Act  for  community  mental 
health  centers  and  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  to 
establish  programs  for  mental  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserted  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  Hotise  amendment  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below  ex- 
cept for  minor  technical  and  clarifying 
changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
conference  agreement. 

CBANTS    POB    CONSTBUCTIOlt    OF   COMMUNTTT 
MENTAL   HEALTH   CENTERS 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  201  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
to  extend  for  3  fiscal  years  (through  fiscal 
year  1973)  the  programs  of  grants  for  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health 
centers.  The  following  amounts  were  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated :  $95  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  $116  million  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  $115  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  House  amendment  also  extended  such 
program  for  three  fiscal  years  but  continued 
the  current  level  of  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1970  ($70  million)  for  each  of  the  additional 
three  fiscal  years. 

Section  101(a)  of  the  conference  sulwtltute 
extends  the  program  for  three  fiscal  yaan 
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and  authorizes  the  following  amounts  for 
those  fiscal  years:  $80  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  $90  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

The  Senate  blU  made  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa.  The  Senate  bill 
also  provided  that  allotments  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa  for 
construction  grants  under  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  would  remain 
available  two  years  (Instead  of  one)  following 
the  year  the  allotment  was  made. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  corre- 
sponding provisions. 

Section  102  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
identical  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Vie  of  allotment  for  State  plan 
administration 

The  Senate  bill  changed  the  celling  on  the 
portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for  construc- 
tion granta  under  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  that  could  be  used  for 
State  plan  administration.  The  celling  was 
changed  from  the  lesser  of  3  percent  of  the 
Staters  allotment  or  $50,000  to  the  lesser  of 
5  percent  of  such  allotment  or  $50,000.  In 
addition  It  was  also  provided  that  the  amount 
available  for  State  plan  administration  would 
be  available  in  the  year  of  allotment  and 
the  following  year  (instead  of  only  in  the 
year  of  allotment) . 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provisions. 

Section  103  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
Identical  to  the  Senate  blU. 

GRANTS  FOR  INITIAL  OPERATION  OF  COMMUNITY 
MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTERS 

Scope  Of  grant  program 

The  Senate  bill  changed  the  scope  of  the 
program  of  grants  for  the  Initial  operation 
of  community  mental  health  centers  from 
grants  for  Initial  costa  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  of  the 
centers  to  granta  for  operating,  staffing,  and 
maintaining  the  centers.  The  Senata  bill  also 
made  a  corresponding  change  In  the  pro- 
grams for  facilities  for  alcoholics,  narcotic 
addlcta,  and  the  mental  health  of  children. 

The  Hotise  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  make 
any  corresponding  change  In  In  the  scope  of 
any  of  those  programs.  However,  section  602 
of  the  conference  substitute  adds  a  definition 
of  the  term  technical  personnel  which  will 
apply  with  respect  to  each  of  those  programs. 
Such  term  is  defined  to  Include  accountants, 
financial  counselors,  allied  health  profes- 
sions personnel,  dietary  and  culinary  per- 
sonnel, and  any  other  personnel  whose  back- 
ground and  education  would  indicate  that 
they  are  to  perform  technical  ftmcUons  In 
the  operation  of  the  centers  or  facilities  for 
which  assistance  is  provided.  Such  term  Is 
defined  to  exclude  minor  clerical  personnel 
and  maintenance  or  housekeeping  personnel. 

Although  there  are  special  provisions  In 
this  legislation  for  facilities  serving  the  needs 
of  alcoholics,  narcotic  addlcta,  and  the  men- 
tal health  of  children,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  every  community  mental  health 
center  may  use  grant  assistance  under  this 
section  for  such  programs  In  order  to  provide 
assistance  to  persons  suffering  from  any 
mental  or  emotional  dlsablUty,  particularly 
adolescent  narcotic  addlcta  or  drug  abusers. 
Duration  of  grants 

The  Senate  bUl  changed  the  duration  of 
the  granta  from  four  years  and  three  monttaa 
to  ten  years. 

The  House  amendment  changed  the  dura- 
tion of  the  granta  from  four  years  and  three 
months  to  six  years  and  three  months,  ex- 


cept that  in  the  case  of  centers  providing 
services  to  persons  In  urban  or  rural  poverty 
areas  the  duration  of  the  granta  was  set 
at  six  years. 

Section  201  of  the  conference  substitute 
changes  the  duration  of  the  granta  to  all 
centers  to  eight  years. 

Ceilings  on  grants  to  centers  serving  persons 
in  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  celling 
on  such  granta  would  be  90  percent  of  costa 
during  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
ten  year  period  and  76  percent  of  costa  during 
each  of  the  remaining  eight  years. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
celling  on  such  granta  would  be  90  percent 
of  costa  during  each  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  six  ypfii  period.  80  percent  of  costa 
during  the  tnird  year,  and  70  percent  of  costa 
during  each  of  the  remaining  three  years. 

Section  201  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  celling  on  such  granta  shall 
be  90  percent  of  costa  during  each  of  the  first 
two  years  of  the  eight  year  period,  80  percent 
of  costa  during  the  third  year,  75  percent 
of  costa  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  year,  and 
70  percent  of  costa  during  each  of  the  re- 
maining three  years. 

Ceilings  on  grants  to  other  centers 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  celling 
on  such  granta  would  be  75  percent  of  costa 
during  each  of  the  first  two  years,  60  per- 
cent of  costs  during  the  third  year,  46  per- 
cent of  costa  during  the  fourth  year,  and 
30  percent  of  costs  during  each  of  the  next 
six  years. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
celling  on  such  granta  would  be  76  percent 
of  costs  during  the  first  fifteen  months,  60 
percent  of  cc»te  during  the  first  year  there- 
after, 46  percent  of  costa  during  the  second 
year  thereafter,  and  30  percent  of  costa  dur- 
ing each  of  the  next  three  years. 

Section  201  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  celling  on  such  granta  shall 
be  75  percent  of  costa  during  each  of  the 
first  two  years,  60  percent  of  costa  during 
the  third  year,  46  percent  of  costa  during 
the  fourth  year,  and  30  percent  of  costa  dur- 
ing each  of  the  next  four  years. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  appropriations 
for  granta  for  initial  operations  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  for  three  ad- 
ditional fiscal  years  (through  fiscal  year 
1973).  The  following  amounta  were  author- 
ized: $60  million  for  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972  and  $80  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  House  amendment  also  authorized  ap- 
prt^riations  for  three  additional  fiscal  years. 
In  addition,  the  House  amendment  reduced 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1970  from 
$32  million  to  $26  million.  Por  the  three 
additional  fiscal  years  the  following  amounta 
were  authorized:  $32  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  $40  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  348 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Section  204  of  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  appropriation  for  such  granta  for 
three  additional  fiscal  years  but  does  not 
reduce  the  authorization  for  fliscal  year  1970. 
The  following  amounta  are  authorized:  $45 
mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $50  mUUon  few 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  $60  mllUon  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

BEQXnREMENTS    FOB    GRANTS    FOB    COMMUNrTY 
MENTAL    HEALTH   CENTEB8 

Assurances  regarding  services 
The  Senate  bUl  provided  that  a  grant  could 
l>e  made  with  respect  to  a  community  mental 
health  center  only  U  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined that  the  services  to  be  provided  would 
be  in  addition  to,  or  a  significant  Improve- 
ment In,  the  services  that  would  otherwise 
be  provided. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

Section  203(a)  of  the  conference  submtute 
la  identteal  to  the  Senate  bill. 
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Conaid€T^^tion  of  application  by  State  mental 
healtti  •uthoritjf  and  health  planning 
agencies 

The  Houa*  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  Senate  bUl  that  no  grant 
for  the  Initial  operation  of  a  conununity 
mental  bealtb  center  could  be  made  unless 
opportunity  had  been  provided  for  review 
o(  the  appIlcaUon  by  the  State  Mental 
Health  authority,  the  State  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency,  and  the  areawlde 
health  planning  agency. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no 
corresponding  provision. 

Assurances  regarding  increase  in  support 

from  other  sources 
The  SenaU  bUl  required  that  before  a  grant 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  a  community 
mental  health  center  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termine that  there  U  satisfactory  assurance 
that  grant  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement 
and.  If  practical,  to  increase  the  level  of 
third-party  health  insurance  payments  that 
would  otherwise  t>e  made  available  for  mental 
health  services.  The  Senate  bill  also  deleted 
the  requirement  of  assurances  that  grant 
funds  would  In  no  event  supplant  other 
Xunds. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

Section  203  of  the  conference  substitute 
conforms  to  the  Senate  bill,  except  that  It 
does  not  delete  the  requirement  of  assurance 
that  grant  funds  will  In  no  event  supplant 
other  funds. 

Requirement  of  provision  of  essential  ele- 
ntents  of  comprehensive  mental  health 
aervicts 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  limited  waiver 
of  the  requirement  that  an  applicant  for  a 
grant  for  a  community  mental  health  center 
provide  the  essential  elements  of  compre- 
henslve  mental  health  services.  It  was  pro- 
Tided  that  In  the  case  of  an  application  for 
a  center  providing  services  in  an  urban  or 
rural  poverty  area,  the  requirement  would  not 
apply  during  the  eighteen  month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  such  application  was 
filed  If  the  Secretary  was  satisfied  that  the 
center  would  meet  such  requirement  before 
the  end  of  such  period. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
napondlng  provision. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  except 
that  It  also  provides  that  If  the  center  does 
not  meet  such  requirement  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteen  month  period,  payment  under  any 
grant  to  the  center  will  be  suspended  until 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  center  baa 
met  such  requirement. 

Grants   for   initiation   and   development   of 
services 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  grants  to  be 
made  for  the  initiation  and  development  of 
community  mental  health  services.  The 
graoits  would  be  limited  to  projects  In  niral 
or  urban  poverty  areas  and  could  be  made 
only  on  an  application  showing  that  persons 
broadly  representative  of  all  elements  in  the 
service  area  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate. 

The  House  amendment  also  authorized 
grants  for  initiation  and  development  of  com- 
munity mental  health  services  but  did  not 
place  limitations  on  the  grant  program  cor- 
responding to  those  contained  In  the  Senate 
blU. 

Section  303  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  sanoe  as  the  Senate  bill,  except  that  It 
does  not  require  that  an  application  for  such 
a  grant  show  that  persons  broadly  represent- 
ative of  all  elements  in  the  service  area  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

It  Is  the  intention  ot  the  conferees  that 
grants  under  this  section,  as  well  as  grants 
for  Initiation  and  development  of  programs 
of  services  for  alcoboUcs  and  narcotic  addicts 


shall  be  made  to  persons  who  are  qualified, 
and  who  are  knowledgeable  of  the  health 
needs  of  the  population  to  be  served  by  the 
project. 

GRANT   raOCRAMS    FOR    FACn.mi:«    AMD   SERVICES 

roa  ALcoHoucs  and  narcotic  ADOicra 
Authorization  of  appropriations 

The  Senate  blU  extended  for  two  addi- 
tional fiscal  years  (through  fiscal  year  1973) 
the  auihorizaiiun  of  appropriations  for  initial 
grants  for  facilities  and  services  for  alcoboUcs 
and  narcotic  addicts.  The  following  amounts 
were  authorized:  935  mUlion  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  House  amendment  extended  s-  cb  au- 
thorization for  three  fiscal  years  and  reduced 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1970  from 
$25  million  to  916  million.  For  the  three 
additional  fiscal  years  the  following  amounts 
were  authorized:  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  and  $30 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Section  301  (a)  of  the  conference  substitute 
extends  ths  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  such  program,  for  toree  additional  fiscal 
years.  It  also  reduces  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1970  from  $25  million  to  $15  mil- 
lion. The  amounts  authorized  for  the  three 
additional  fiscal  years  are  as  follows:  $30 
million  for  fiscal  yea  1971.  $35  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  $40  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  are  fields  which 
have  long  been  neglected  by  the  medical 
profession.  The  alcoholic,  or  the  drug  abuser, 
is  frequently  an  extremely  dlfllcult  patient 
to  deal  with,  and  mental  health  profesalonals 
In  general  have  shown  considerably  less  In- 
terest In  the  problems  of  these  patients  than 
they  have  in  the  problems  of  other  patients 
who  are  easier  to  treat.  For  this  reason,  the 
conferees  direct  that  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  take  all  appropriate  steps 
to  direct  more  attention  to  problems  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  and  aggressively 
pursue  programs  desUned  to  stimulate  the 
Interest  of  professionals  In  these  fields. 

Duration  of  gra'nts  for  initial  operation  of 
facilities  and  services 

The  Senate  bill  changed  the  duration  of 
such  grants  from  four  years  and  three 
months  to  ten  years. 

The  House  amendment  changed  the  dura- 
tion of  such  grants  from  four  years  and 
three  months  to  six  years. 

Section  303(a)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute changes  the  duration  of  the  grants 
to  eight  years. 

Ceiling  on  grants  for  initial  operation  of 
facilities  and  services 

The  Senate  Bill  provided  that  the  celling 
on  such  grants  would  be  90  percent  of  costs 
during  each  of  the  first  two  years  and  75 
percent  of  costs  during  the  next  eight  years. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
celling  on  such  grants  would  be  80  percent 
of  costs  during  each  of  the  first  two  years. 
75  percent  of  cosu  during  the  third  year,  60 
percent  of  costs  during  the  fourth  year,  45 
percent  of  costs  during  the  fifth  year,  and 
30  percent  of  costs  during  the  sixth  year, 
except  that  if  the  facility  serves  an  urban 
or  rural  poverty  area  the  celling  would  be 
90  percent  of  costs  during  each  of  the  first 
two  years,  80  percent  of  costs  during  the  third 
year,  and  70  percent  of  costs  during  each  of 
the  next  three  years. 

Section  303(a)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute provides  that  the  celling  on  such  grants 
will  be  80  percent  of  cosu  during  each  of 
the  first  two  years.  75  percent  of  cosU  during 
the  third  year,  80  percent  of  costs  during  the 
fourth  year.  45  percent  of  costs  during  the 
fifth  year,  and  30  percent  of  coats  during  each 
of  the  next  three  years:  except  that  If  the 
facility  serves  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area 
the  celling  wlU  be  90  percent  of  costs  during 
each  of  the  first  two  years.  80  percent  of  costs 
during  the  third  year.  75  percent  ot  coeu 


during  the  fourth  and  fifth  year,  and  70  per- 
cent of  costs  during  each  of  the  next  three 
years. 

Consideration  of  grant  application  by  State 
mental  health  authority  and  health  plan- 
ning agencies 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  Senate  bill  that  provided 
that  no  grant  for  Initial  operations  of  a 
facility  or  service  could  be  made  unless  op- 
portunity had  been  provided  for  review  of  the 
application  for  such  grant  by  State  mental 
health  authority,  the  State  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency,  and  the  areawlde 
health  planning  agency. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

Grants  for  training  and  evaluation 

The  Senate  bill  extended  for  two  flsc.il 
years  the  program  of  grants  for  training 
and  program  evaluation  In  connection  with 
narcotic  addiction.  The  Senate  bill  also 
added  to  that  program  authority  to  make 
grants  for  significant  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation projects.  In  addition,  the  Senate  bill 
authorizes  a  similar  grant  program  for 
training  program  evaluation,  and  significant 
projects  concerning  alcoholism. 

The  House  amendment  was  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  it  did  not  au- 
thorize granta  for  significant  projects,  and 
the  grants  for  training  and  program  evalua- 
tion were  authorized  for  three  fiscal  years 
Instead  of  two. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  duration 
of  such  grant  programs  Is  for  three  fiscal 
years  (through  fiscal  year  1973). 

Grants  for  initiation  and  development  of 
services 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  grants  for 
Initiation  and  development  of  programs  of 
services  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts. 
Such  a  grant  could  be  made  for  one  year 
only  and  could  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
100  percent  of  cost  or  $50,000  Oranu  for  any 
fiscal  year  were  to  be  made  from  not  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  appropriation  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  section  301  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  Appli- 
cations for  such  grants  were  to  show  that 
persons  broadly  representative  of  all  elements 
In  the  service  area  were  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  p«utlclpate. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

Section  301  (c)  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill,  except  that 
the  requirement  of  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation by  persons  in  the  aervtos  area  la  not 
Included. 

ICXNTAL    HEALTH    OF   CHTUWEW 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
The  Senate  blU  added  a  new  part  F  to  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  au- 
thorizing a  program  of  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  operation,  stafllng,  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  for  the  mental  health  of 
children.  The  following  amounts  were  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated:  $18  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  $30  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  $45  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Under  the  House  amendment,  granta  were 
authorized  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  mental  health  of  children,  the  cost  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  In  new 
facilities  for  the  mental  health  of  children 
or  m  new  services  in  existing  facilities,  and 
for  training  and  program  evaluation.  The 
following  amounts  were  authorized:  $6  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971,  $10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  and  $15  mlUlon  for  flacal  year 
1973. 

The  grant  program  authorized  by  section 
401  of  the  conference  substitute  cor- 
responds In  Its  scope  to  that  authorised  by 
the  House  amendment,  but  the  conference 
•ubstltute  authorizes  the  foUorwlng  amounu: 
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$12  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $20  mlUlon 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 
Relation  to  community  menfol  health  center 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  a  grant  could 
be  made  only  to  a  facility  that  was  a  part  of 
or  affiliated  with  a  community  mental  health 
center  or,  U  there  was  no  such  center,  to  a 
facility  with  respect  to  which  provision  had 
been  made  for  appropriate  utilization  of  ex- 
isting community  resources. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that 
granU  could  only  be  made  to  owners  or  op- 
erators of  community  menUl  health  centers 
and  that  construction  grants  could  be  made 
only  for  facilities  to  be  part  of  or  affiliated 
with  a  community  mental  health  center 
owned  or  operated  by  a  grant  recipient. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Assurance  of  full  range  of  treatment 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  an  applicant 
for  a  grant  must  assure  that  full  range  of 
treatment,  liaison,  and  follo»-up  services  and 
(If  requested)  consul totlon  and  educational 
services  would  be  provided. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Duration  of  operation  grants 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  duration 
of  the  operation  granU  would  be  ten  years. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
duration  would  be  six  years. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
granU  for  the  cost  of  compensation  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  In  a  fa- 
cility may  be  made  over  a  period  of  eight 
years. 

Ceilings  on  operation  grants 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  celling 
on  such  grante  would  be  90  percent  of  costs 
during  each  of  the  first  two  years  and  75  per- 
cent of  costs  during  each  of  the  next  eight 
years. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
celling  on  such  grants  would  be  80  percent 
of  coeta  during  each  of  the  first  two  years. 
75  percent  of  costa  during  the  third  year,  60 
percent  of  coete  during  the  fourth  year,  45 
percent  of  costs  during  the  fifth  year,  and 
30  percent  of  costs  during  the  sixth  year; 
except  that  If  the  facility  served  an  urban  or 
rura  poverty  area  the  celling  on  such  granta 
would  be  90  percent  of  costs  during  each  of 
the  first  two  years,  80  percent  of  costs  during 
the  third  year,  and  70  percent  of  costs  dur- 
ing each  of  the  next  three  years. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  celling  on  grants  for  the  cost  of  compen- 
sation of  professional  and  technical  person- 
nel will  be  80  percent  of  costs  during  each  of 
the  first  two  years,  75  percent  of  costs  during 
the  third  year,  60  percent  of  costs  during  the 
fourth  year.  45  percent  of  costs  during  the 
fifth  year,  and  30  percent  of  costs  during 
each  of  the  next  three  years;  except  that  IX 
the  facility  serves  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area,  the  celling  on  such  grants  will  be  90 
percent  of  costs  during  each  of  the  first  two 
years,  80  percent  of  costs  during  the  third 
year,  75  percent  of  costs  during  the  fourth 
and  fifth  years,  and  70  percent  of  costs  dur- 
ing each  of  the  next  three  years. 
Consideration  of  grant  applicatiori  by  State 
mental  health  authority  and  health  plan- 
ning agencies 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  Senate  bill  that  provided 
that  no  Initial  operation  grant  could  be 
made  for  a  facility  unless  opportunity  bad 
been  provided  for  review  of  the  application 
for  such  grant  by  the  State  mental  health 
authority,  the  State  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency,  and  the  areawlde  health 
planning  agency. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no  cor- 
responding provision.         i 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Approval  of  grants  under  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  by  National  Advis- 
ory Mental  Health  Council 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  any  grant 
under  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act  could  be  made  only  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Advisory  Men- 
tal  Health   Council   established   by   section 
317(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

In  a  similar  provision,  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  grants  under  such  Act 
for  the  cost  of  compensation  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  could  be  made  only 
upon  the  recommendation  of  such  Council. 

Section  503  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  grants  for  construction  and  for 
the  cost  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  under  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  may  be  made  only 
upon  recommendation  of  such  Council. 
Meaning  of  urban  or  rural  property  area 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  made  provision  for  Increased 
assistance  to  projects  serving  urban  or  rural 
poverty  areas.  Under  section  504  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  It  is  provided  that  an  ur- 
ban or  rural  area  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  determined  to  be  a  poverty  area  will 
nevertheless  be  treated  as  a  poverty  area  if 
( 1 )  such  area  contains  one  or  more  subareas 
which  are  characterized  as  subareas  of  pov- 
erty, (3)  the  population  of  such  subarea  or 
areas  constitutes  a  significant  portion  of  the 
population  of  such  rural  or  urban  «u*a.  and 
(3)  the  project,  facility,  or  activity.  In  con- 
nection with  which  such  determination  is 
made,  does,  or  (when  completed  or  put  Into 
operation)  will,  serve  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents of  such  subarea  or  subareas. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  AND   EVALUATION 

In  the  hearings  before  both  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  It  became  apparent  that 
there  are  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  throughout 
the  United  States  ranging  from  those  serv- 
ing very  large  geographic  areas  with  sparse 
population  to  those  serving  extremely 
densely  populated  areas  in  our  cities.  The 
types  of  services  provided  by  these  facilities 
vary  widely,  and  a  great  deal  of  experience 
has  been  gained  over  the  last  few  years  by 
these  various  centers. 

The  conferees  feel  that  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  should  therefore  select 
a  number  of  centers  that  demonstrate  vari- 
ous approaches  to  service,  and  that  serve 
different  types  of  populations.  In  order  to 
study  extensively  the  variables,  problems, 
and  effectiveness  of  their  programs. 

With  respect  to  site  vialte.  the  conferees 
feel  that  future  site  visit  teams  should  In- 
clude at  least  one  representative  from  a 
mental  health  center  not  from  the  same  re- 
gion as  the  site  being  visited,  that  at  least 
one  center  representative  sit  on  the  Grant 
Review  Committee  at  the  regional  level,  and 
that  two  center  directors  serve  on  the  Na- 
tional Review  Committee. 

Harlxt  O.  Staggers, 

John  Jarman, 

Paul  G.  Rogers, 

David  E.  SATTERFtELD  ni, 

William  L.  Springer, 

Amcher  NEL£EN, 

Tim  Lee  Carter, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


glnia  (Mr.  Staggers)  will  be  called  up 
tomorrow. 


ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  sisked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  those  eligi- 
ble conference  reports  which  have  been 
filed  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-260) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  CJurrency  and  ordered  to 
be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1966,  the  United  States — with  strong 
bipartisan  approval  of  the  Congress — 
joined  with  other  nations  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
Since  then  this  Bank  has  shown  its  abil- 
ity to  marshal  funds  from  Asia,  Europe 
and  this  continent  for  the  purpose  of 
economic  development.  In  the  short  span 
of  three  years,  it  has  effectively  put  these 
resources  to  work.  It  has  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  make  a  major  contribution 
to  Asian  economic  development.  It  gives 
evidence  of  a  unique  capability  for  acting 
as  a  catalj^t  for  regional  cooperation. 
And  it  can  assist  individual  Asian  coim- 
tries  find  solutions  to  their  problems  on 
a  multilateral  basis. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  reafttrm  its  support  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Experience  has  shown  that  effective 
Bank  support  of  certain  projects  and 
programs  essential  to  economic  growth 
and  development  in  Asia  must  involve 
some  financing  on  easier  repayment 
terms.  The  economic  capabilities  of  some 
of  the  countries  of  Asia  have  not  yet 
reached  a  level  of  development  adequate 
to  service  needed  loans  on  conventional 
terms.  The  Bank  cannot  furnish  this 
needed  financing  out  of  its  ordinary  re- 
sources and  the  limited  amount  of  spe- 
cial funds  now  available  to  it. 

To  measure  up  to  its  potential  for 
assisting  in  the  economic  growth  of  Asia, 
the  Bank  must  have  adequate  facilities 
and  resources  to  provide  concessional  as 
well  as  conventional  financing.  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  now  join 
with  other  donors  in  providing  the  Spe- 
cial Fimds  that  will  enable  the  Bank  to 
meet  a  wider  range  of  Asia's  development 
needs. 

The  proposal  I  am  submitting  to  the 
Congress  would  authorize  the  United 
States  to  pledge  a  contribution  of  $100 
million  to  the  Bank's  Special  Funds  over 
a  three-year  period.  It  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $25  million  In  the 
present  fiscal  year,  and  $35  million  and 
$40  million,  respectively,  in  the  next  two 
fiscal  years. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  assure  that 
the  United  States  contribution  will  have 
maximum  impact  on  Asian  development 
problems,  that  the  Bank's  Special  Funds 
will  constitute  a  truly  multilateral  financ- 
ing facility,  and  that  the  United  States 
contribution  will  take  account  of  otu- 
own  balance  of  payments  position.  To 
assure  that  other  advanced  coimtries  pro- 
vide their  fair  share  of  these  f imds.  the 
United  States  contribution  would  not 
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exceed  that  contributed  by  other  donors 
as  a  group,  nor  would  It  constitute  the 
largest  single  contribution  to  the  Bank's 
Special  Funds.  The  terms  governing  the 
use  of  the  United  SUtes  contribution  are 
clearly  set  forth  In  the  bill  I  am  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress. 

Tliis  support  by  our  country  will  en- 
able the   Asian   Development  Bank   to 
more  effectively  perform  its  critical  role 
in  promoting  Asian  economic  progress. 
The  Bank  is  In  a  unique  position  to  do 
this  because: 
— It  is  first  and  foremost  a  bank,  ap- 
plying soimd  economic  and  financial 
principles  to  the  Job  of  development. 
—It  is  Asia's  own  creation,  largely  con- 
ceived,   esUblished.    financed     and 
operated  by  Asians  to  meet  Asian 
problems. 

It  embodies  equitable  arrangements 

for  sharing  the  burden  of  providing 
development  finance. 
It  brings  to  bear  on  Asia's  challeng- 
ing development   problems  the  co- 
operative   efforts    of     33     nations. 
with  balanced  representation  among 
Asian  and  non-Asian  members,  and 
amonc    developed    and    developing 
eoimtrles. 
~-It8  progress  to  date  gives  promise 
that  it  will  become  the  important 
focal  point  for  Asian  development 
efforts  envisaged  by  its  founders. 
Other  developed  country  members  al- 
ready have  responded  to  the  Bank's  need 
for  Special  Funds  resources. 

Japan  has  earmarked  $100  million  of 
which  $4C  million  has  aires  "  •  been  paid. 
Canada  Is  contributing  $25  million  In 
five  equal  aimual  installments,  while 
Denmark  and  The  Netherlands  have  also 
contributed  a  total  of  $3.1  milUon. 

The  Governors  of  the  Bank  havfe  sup- 
plemented these  contributions  by  setting 
aside  for  Special  Funds  purposes  $14.5 
million  of  the  Bank's  own  paid-in  con- 
Tertible  ciirrency  capital  resources,  as 
X)ermitted  by  the  Bank's  charter. 

A  United  States  contribution  at  this 
time  will  give  additional  needed  strength 
to  this  essential  supplement  to  the  Bank's 
Ordinary  Capital  resources,  and  will  en- 
courage other  developed  countries  to 
contribute  to  the  Special  Funds  facility. 
This  proposal  has  been  developed  after 
careful  study  of  the  pressing  develop- 
ment needs  of  Asia,  of  the  ability  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  to  use  Special 
Funds  resources  to  help  meet  those  needs, 
and  of  our  own  fiscsd  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems.  I  believe  that  It  repre- 
sents a  sound  and  realistic  balaiKing  of 
those  factors,  and  that  it  will  serve  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  SUtes 
In  a  number  of  ways. 

It    win    further    demonstrate    the 

strong  United  States  interest  in  the 
economic  development  of  Asia. 
It  is  responsive  to  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  Asia  and  to  Asian 
Initiatives  already  taken  to  meet 
them. 
— ^It  will  strencthen  the  Bank  as  a 
moltUateral  regkmal  Institution  ca- 
pable of  deallnc  with  current  and 
future    development    problems    In 


heretofore  predominantly  depend- 
ent on  United  States  aid. 

It  takes  account  of  our  fiscal  and 

financial  problems  and  contains  the 
necessary  balance  of  payments  safe- 
guards. 

— It  corutitutes  another  example  of 
effective  utilization  of  the  multilat- 
eral approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  pro- 
posal   its    wholehearted    and    prompt 

approval. 

FlicHARD  Nixon. 
The  WHm  House.  February  25,  1970. 


—It  win  encourage  other  advanced 
nations  to  provide  their  fair  share 
of  concessional  aid  to  Asia    a  region 


ICC  NOT  COMPETITION  KILLER 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eve- 
ning SUr  on  Thursday.  February  12. 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "the  Com- 
petition Killers."  which  contained  some 
questionable  conclusions.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Thk  Compctttion  Kuxxxs 
For  thousands  of  Americana  of  modest  In- 
come, the  charter  flight  ha»  been  the  magic 
carpet  to  those  dreamed-of  places  that  were 
otherwise  economically  out  of  reach.  The 
compeUtlon  even  began  to  pay  off  recently 
for  the  users  of  scheduled  InternaUonal  alr- 
Unea  when  the  big  boys,  with  a  nervous 
glance  over  their  shoulder*,  decided  to  cut 
fares. 

Now  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  has  come 
galloping  to  the  rescue  of  the  slrltnes  with 
a  charge  that  travel  agents  and  supplemental 
airlines  providing  charter  flights  for  foreign 
travel  groups  are  guilty  of  70.000  violations 
of  existing  regulaUons. 

The  charges  may  be  true.  Certainly  some 
of  the  groups  that  come  together  for  a  flight 
to  Europe  seem  to  have  little  in  common 
other  than  a  desire  to  save  money  on  their 
fares.  The  urge  to  save  a  buck  probably  does 
not  me«t  the  CAB's  definition  of  an  "aflln- 
lly  group" — and  probably  means  that  the 
board  was  right  to  put  lU  regulatory  foot 
down. 

But  the  board's  acUon  also  raises  some 
fundamental  questions  about  the  entire  con- 
cept of  transport  regulation. 

The  CAB'S  partner  In  the  regulation  ga9* 
Is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaslon, 
which  controls  methods  and  rates  of  surface 
transport.  And  Jxut  as  the  CAB  has  demon- 
strated Its  ability  to  stifle  compeUtlon  In  the 
air.  the  ICC  serve*  the  establishment  on 
earth.  It  1*  almoat  impossible  for  a  new 
trucking  Arm  to  get  a  cerUflcat«  to  trans- 
port anything  An  estabUshed  trucker  will 
argue  that  he  already  carries  the  commodity. 
does  a  saUsfactory  ]ob  and  that  no  competl- 
Uon  U  called  for.  If*  an  odds-on  bet  that  the 
ICC  wlU  agree. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  some  regulation 
of  transportation  Is  needed  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  exorbitant  price*,  in- 
ferior service  and  dangerous  methods.  But 
there  U  considerable  doubt  that  this  U  in 
fact  what  th*  present  regulations  and  the 
agencies  that  admln'*^''  them  are  doing. 

There  Is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
public  has  somehow  gotten  lost  In  tb*  shuf- 
fle, and  that  the  agende*  are  devoting  their 
energle*  to  protect  esUblished  carriers  from 
the  effects  of  compeUtlon  from  upstarts  who 
might  offer  low*r  prlca*  or  bettar  aarvle*. 
And  that,  in  turn.  U  reason  to  Insist  that 
tha  pr«*«nt  r«culatory  structure  should  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  re-evaluated. 

The  Implications  of  this  editorial 
eaused  me  to  direct  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 


man of  the  ICC.  Mr.  George  M.  Stafford, 
which  resulted  in  a  very  interesting  re- 
sponse dated  February  24.  I  am  happy 
to  share  the  information  contained  in 
my  letter  from  Chairman  Stafford,  and 
I  trust  the  editorial  writers  for  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  will  analyze  the 
contents  and  perhaps  reconsider  their 
position  publicly. 
The  letter  follows: 

Federal  Commhici:  Commissioh, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  Devine, 
House  0/  Representatxies, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  CoNcacssMAN  Devink:  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  your  letter  of  February  18. 
1970.  because  I.  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, share  your  interest  and  concern  in 
certain  statements  contained  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  editorial  appearing  In 
that  publication  on  Thursday.  February  12. 
1970. 

To  those  famine*  with  the  operaUons  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hear- 
mg  upon  the  Issuance  of  new  operating 
authorities,  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
writer  of  the  editorial  did  not  "do  his  home- 
work" before  making  assertions  of  the  kind 
contained  In  the  subject  editorial. 

The  writer  charges  that  the  ICC  sUfles 
competition  In  surface  transportation  and 
he  Implies  that  a  grant  of  new  operating 
authority  Is  Impossible  to  obtain.  A  call  by 
the  writer  to  the  Commission  would  have 
served  to  put  his  mind  at  ease  on  this 
score,  because  the  facts  of  the  matter  are 
180  degrees  removed  from  the  completely  un- 
founded and  Inaccurate  allegation.  The  facU 
of  the  case,  which  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  place  on  the  record.  Indicate 
that  new  operating  authority,  supported  by 
evidence  of  shippers'  needs  and  other  stat- 
utory and  case  law  requirements,  are  not, 
as  the  editorial  writer  alleges,  difficult  or  Im- 
possible to  obtain. 

Factually.  Commission  statistics  for  the 
year  1969.  as  an  example,  are  moet  reveal- 
ing. The  Commission  processed  4.902  appli- 
cations for  motor  carrier  operating  author- 
ity last  year.  These  cases  Involved  applica- 
tions for  extension  or  modification  of  exist- 
ing authorities,  plus  a  great  many  requests 
for  entirely  new  operating  authority.  Of  the 
total.  3.838  applications  were  granted.  In 
whole  or  In  part.  The  significant  fact  of  the 
matter.  Insofar  as  your  quesUon  1*  con- 
cerned. U  that  of  the  total  there  were  488 
grants  to  carriers  entering  the  motor  car- 
rier field  for  the  first  Ume.  Of  thU  total  num- 
ber of  applications  granted,  approximate- 
ly two-thirds  were  vigorously  oppoaed  by 
existing  carriers  holding  competlUve  operat- 
ing authority.  I  believe  that  It  Is  significant 
that  more  than  twice  as  many  carrier  op- 
posed applications  were  granted  as  were  de- 
nied. The  editorial  charge  "It  U  almost  Im- 
possible for  a  new  trucking  firm  to  get  a  cer- 
Uficate  to  transport  anything"  U  a  state- 
ment that  will  not  stand  up  to  reasonable, 
logical,  factual  or  statistical  scrutiny 

The  Commission,  charged  with  Implemen- 
tation of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  and 
the  stated  national  tran^wrtaUon  poUcy,  U 
required  to  maintain  a  balanced  and  com- 
petitive system  of  surface  transportation  and 
every  grant  of  authority  must  be  viewed 
within  a  context  bounded  by  the  public 
interest,  shipper  reqiilremenU,  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  a  demonstrated  need  for  th* 
service  which  cannot  be  or  is  not  being  fur- 
nished by  existing  carriers. 

The  fact  that  488  new  operating  authorlUe* 
were  Issued  during  19«8  should  b*  adequate 
rebuttal  to  any  charge*  such  a*  thc*e  made 
■o  looaely  In  th*  adltorlal  In  quasUon. 

Contrary  to  the  allegation  that  tb*  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission  stifle*  competi- 
tion, and  m  light  of  the  irrefutable  facU 
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stated  alsove.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  logical 
conclusion  to  be  reached  by  any  reasonable 
man  would  be  that  competition  where  re- 
quired to  better  8er\ice  shipper*  and  con- 
signees is  encouraged.  There  appears  no  Justi- 
fication whatever  for  any  conclusion  to  the 
contrary. 

In  this  connection,  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination as  to  the  efficiency  and  efficacy  of 
the  Commission  Is  not  determined  on  the 
editorial  pages  of  our  newspapers.  In  the 
industry  press,  or  In  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  land.  The  proud  record  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  been  built  upon 
sound  Judgment,  the  wise  exercise  of  dis- 
cretionary powers,  and  a  meticulous  regard 
for  accuracy,  even-handed  Justice,  and  non- 
discrimination. 

You  have  requested  Informa^on  relative 
to  the  matter  of  Judicial  review  of  Commis- 
sion actions  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  putting  this  box-score  on 
the  record. 

The  office  of  our  General  Counsel  has  pro- 
vided this  Information  for  the  combined  fis- 
cal calendar  years  of  1968  and  1969  as  follows: 


Cominission   Perccnt- 
susUinsd  •!« 


FiJtJl  years  1968  «nd  1969:                      .,„,  ,,  « 

U.S.  Oistricl  Courts I76outot21l 83.45 

U.S.  Suprtme  Court 3loulol38 9Z.3 

Trscal  year  1970  (July  1.  1969  to 

Jan  30,  1970):                             ....  ,nn 

U.S.  District  Courts 9o«itol9 100 

US.  Supreme  Court 2outol2 lOO 

Combtned  totals  fiiesi  yesra  1968 
through  1970  (lan.  30,  1970): 

U  S.  DisUicl  Courts 115  out  of  220 84.09 

U  S.  Supreme  Court 3loutol41 92.68 

Cilendar  years  1968  and  1969: 

US.  Dislricl  Courts IW  out  ol  213 84  5 

U.S.  Supreme  Court 31  out  ol  34 91. 1/ 


With  reference  to  the  »l)ove-clted  figures. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  court  ac- 
tions Involved  covered  the  entire  spectrum  of 
surface  transportation.  The  actions  were 
brought  against  Commission  finding*  and 
decision*  by  both  unsuccessful  applicant* 
for  operating  authority  and  by  protestants 
seeking  to  overturn  decisions  and  grants  of 
the  Commission.  We  are.  and  I  believe  right- 
fully so.  gratified  that  the  considered  Judg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion have  fared  so  well  In  courts  throughout 
the  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  who  are  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion have  never  taken  and  do  not  now  take 
the  |>osltlon  that  we  should  be  above  criti- 
cism or  that  there  is  anything  sacrosanct 
about  our  deliberations  or  our  operations. 
Even  if  we  were  Inclined  to  this  viewpoint 
our  ntunerous  critics  In  the  regulated  Indus- 
tries and  In  various  and  (undry  "watch  dog" 
groups  would  dispel  any  such  Ideas.  Criti- 
cism, when  founded  in  fact  and  having  a 
constructive  purpose.  Is  a  healthy  expression 
In  this  day  and  age  but  when  criticism  parts 
company  with  fact  and  ttrays  into  the  area 
of  distortion,  inaccuracy  and  emotion.  It  is 
well  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  be  put  on 
the  public  record  for  all  to  see. 

The  facts  set  forth  In  this  letter  could 
have  been  determined  by  the  writer  of  the 
editorial  had  he  simply  picked  up  his  tele- 
phone and  requested  accurate  statistical  in- 
formation. However,  and  because  your  con- 
cern has  prompted  this  communication,  we 
here  at  the  Commission  feel  that  a  worth- 
while purpose  has  been  served  by  inaccurate 
reporting. 

If  there  1*  any  further  information  you 
rcqiUre,  plea**  do  not  bMltate  to  let  me 
know. 
With  all  best  wtabe*.  X  remain. 
Blno«cely  yours, 

OsoKOS  U.  STArroBO, 

Chairman. 


ON  THE  52D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OP  ESTONIA 
(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tl.e 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  52d  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia,  I 
include  an  appropriate  letter  of  reminder 
of  this  event  which  took  place  Febiniary 
24,  1970,  sent  to  me  by  Heikki  A.  Lees- 
ment.  president  of  the  Estonian  National 
Committee  in  the  United  States. 

As  Mr.  Leesment  said.  "The  Estonian 
people  have  never  lost  hope  to  regain 
their  freedom  and  Independence." 

The  desire  and  determination  for  lib- 
erty will  remain  strong  in  the  minds  of 
the  Estonian  people  everywhere  imtll 
that  hope  materializes.  The  Soviet  Union 
may  suppress  that  hope  but  cannot  per- 
manently destroy  the  restoration  to  the 
people  of  Estonia  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 
The  letter  follows: 

The  Estonian  National  CoMMrr- 

TEE    IN    THE    UNITn)    STATES, 

New  York,  N.Y..  February  19.  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
House  o/  Beresentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  On  Tuesday,  February  24th,  1970, 
your  constituents,  the  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent,  will  celebrate  the  52nd  anniversary 
of  the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia. 

Unfortunately,  the  Estonian  people  were 
able  to  enjoy  their  freedom  and  national 
Independence  for  merely  two  decades.  The 
Soviet  Union  with  the  aid  of  Red  Army  over- 
ran Estonia  during  World  War  n  and  occu- 
pies the  country  to  this  day. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
forcible  Incorporation  of  Estonia  Into  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  continue* 
to  recognize  Estonian  diplomatic  and  consu- 
lar represenUtlves  in  this  country. 

Through  the  Communist  aggression  and 
violence  Estonia  lost  her  Independence  and 
her  people  were  deprived  of  their  liberty. 
Through  Soviet  military  occupation  and  un- 
lawful Communist  expropriation  they  have 
lost  their  personal  property  and  the  wealth 
created  by  Industrious  Estonians  during 
many  generations.  Thousands  of  American- 
Estonians  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
find  refuge  In  this  country,  have  personally 
suffered  from  Communist  cruelty  and  terror. 
Moet  of  them  have  lost  members  of  their 
famlUes  and  close  relatives  through  arrests, 
deportations  to  Siberian  slave  labor  camp* 
or  by  outright  murder,  committed  by  the 
Commimlst  oppressors. 

For  thirty  years  now  the  expropriation, 
pauperization,  slave  labor,  suppression  of 
basic  human  rights  and  freedom,  Russlflca- 
tlon,  terror,  mass  deportations  and  murder 
have  been  the  marks  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion In  Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  State* 
of  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

However,  the  Estonian  people  have  never 
lost  hope  to  regain  their  freedom  and  mde- 
pendence. 

The  United  State*  89th  Congress,  after  ex- 
tensive hearings,  adopted  unanimously  the 
Bouse  Concurrent  Resolution  416,  where  it  la 
stated,  that  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  *eU-determlnaUon  by 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
urged  the  President  of  the  United  States— 


"(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples". 

The  Americans  of  Estonian  descent  ask  you 
again  to  give  your  support  to  these  prin- 
ciples, and  to  seek  the  liberation  of  Estonia 
and  other  Baltic  States  from  Soviet  colonial- 
ism and  oppression. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Heikki  A.  Leesment. 

President. 


TRADE  AND  TARIFF  AGREEMENTS 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  any  other 
American  having  seen  the  President  of 
Prance  today  and  having  listened  to  his 
remarks  and  having  noted  too  that  the 
Premier  of  Great  Britain  was  here  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  the  Premier  of  Japan 
was  here  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  predict 
that  like  1960  we  will  have  a  parade  of 
heads  of  states  and  potentates  coming 
from  all  over  the  world,  because  this  Is 
the  year  In  which  the  decision  will  be 
made  on  trade  and  tariff  agreements. 
They  will  continue  to  come  until  the 
committee  and  Congress  does  something 
about  the  trade  bill.  They  will  come  to 
make  sure  that  nothing  wlU  Interfere 
with  the  dumping  of  their  cheaply  made 
goods  upon  the  Ameiican  people. 

It  Is  a  serious  situation  when  we  find 
that  the  State  Department  Interferes 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  com- 
munities by  ordering  these  communities 
to  buy  foreign-made  goods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  metro  system,  which 
I  voted  for,  but  will  never  vote  another 
penny  for  was  not  supposed  to  buy 
foreign-produced  goods.  They  are  now. 
When  they  started  the  metro  system 
they  said  they  were  going  to  buy  Ameri- 
can products,  equipment,  and  materials 
to  build  this  metro  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  multimillion- 
dollar  project. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  State  Department  on 
the  26th  of  February  ordered  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority to  drop  its  primary  policy  and 
to  spend  those  millions  of  dollars  any- 
where they  could  get  the  products  at  a 
price  they  would  like  to  have  on  purely 
commercial  goods. 

Now  I  read  that  and  then  I  turn 
around  and  read  here  another  approach. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  they  are 
giving  encouragement  to  what  happened 
In  Pittsburgh  when  the  sanitation  water 
board  had  an  architectural  and  engi- 
neering group  that  they  employed  from 
New  England.  They  deliberately  wrote 
the  specifications  for  the  equipment  for 
the  new  water  pollution  project,  which 
was  to  cost  $80  million  altogether,  with 
80  percent  of  the  money  coming  from 
the  Federal  Government,  knowing  that 
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American  producers  could  not  possibly 
bid  on  that  equipment.  The  largest  pro- 
ducer of  that  type  of  equipment  happens 
to  be  located  In  my  district  in  my  home- 
town. They  put  a  bid  in.  all  right;  and 
they  were  second,  all  right,  some  $50,000 
less,  but  they  could  not  meet  the  speci- 
fications as  the  specifications  were  aimed 
at  bringing  in  only  Swiss  equipment 
from  the  Bouvier  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  just  starting  the 
water  pollution  program,  we  are  start- 
ing the  air  pollution  reform,  and  I  want 
to  tell  all  of  you  that  they  were  so  de- 
liberate in  this  fixed  bid  proposition  that 
they  wrote  a  little  clause  in  the  specifi- 
cations that  barred  the  Japanese,  be- 
cause the  Japanese  would  have  under- 
bid the  Swiss.  If  they  had  wanted  to  save 
money  for  the  taxpayers  of  America,  if 
they  had  wanted  to  save  money  for  the 
people  of  America,  why  did  they  not  buy 
the  Japanese  equipment? 

American  producers  thus  have  lost  a 
sizable  contract  to  the  Swiss  and  the  $50 
million  will  be  paid  by  the  people  In  that 
area  of  Pennsylvania  that  will  not  be 
working  because  we  did  not  buy  the 
equipment  from  them. 

Just  yesterday  the  President  of  the 
United  States  invoked  the  escape  clause 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1962  to  roll  back  the 
tariff  on  upright  piarwjs — roll  it  back, 
mind  you.  from  115  percent  back  to  13.5 
percent. 

Let  me  just  show  you  what  is  happen- 
ing. In  1960  we  imported  4.200  upright 
pianos.  In  1964.  the  Japanese  got  into 
the  act.  They  had  not  been  in  It  before. 
The  pianos  that  were  coming  in  here 
were  well  made,  expensive,  and  went  back 
into  centuries  of  craftsmanship  in  Italy, 
Fiance,  and  Great  Britain.  And  so  they 
were  bought  by  discriminating  people 
who  wanted  a  certain  type — and  this  Is 
good  trade.  But  the  Japanese  got  into  the 
act.  and  last  year  not  one  upright  piano 
was  made  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  importation  of  pianos  Into 
the  United  States  jumped  from  4.200 
pianos  to  29.000  pianos  in  1969.  94  per- 
cent of  them  coming  from  Japan. 

Have  any  of  you  been  into  Japan?  Well, 
if  you  have  not.  you  had  better  go.  be- 
cause If  you  want  to  see  something  that 
will  awiUcen  you  into  the  dangers  that 
this  country  faces  economically  and  mili- 
tarily you  had  better  go. 

Sato  was  here  just  about  a  month  or 
so  ago,  and  he  came  here  to  win  his  re- 
election. Because  he  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent he  got  the  President  to  announce 
that  there  would  be  no  cutback  on  the 
importing  of  pianos  into  the  United 
States,  and  the  President  did  so — and  I 
am  not  blaming  President  Nixon  because 
my  own  President  Kennedy  did  this  sort 
of  tiling  and  Jolinson  did  it.  and  every 
President  we  have  ever  had  has  done  It. 
There  is  no  party  line  in  this  country  on 
this  Issue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  he  got  Okinawa 
thrown  In  with  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  that  helped  a  little  to 
get  him  a  greater  majority. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  poverty,  be- 
cause I  have  lived  in  it.  I  did  not  exj;>eri- 


ence  it  by  reading  a  book  or  going  into 
the  ghettos  to  see  it.  I  grew  up  in  it.  I 
came  from  a  poverty-stricken  area  and 
a  poverty-stricken  family,  and  I  know 
what  it  Is.  And  when  I  am  told  I  have  got 
to  spend  money  to  help  poverty-stricken 
people  I  want  them  to  Uke  a  look  at  my 
Indian  friends  in  America  and  see  what 
kind  of  poverty  they  are  living  under  in 
this  country  today. 

Well,  what  are  we  talking  about  when 
it  comes  to  the  Indians?  I  went  out  to 
Alcatraz.  and  I  spent  a  day  out  there 
because  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend 
of  mine.  Jim  Thorpe,  is  on  the  Indian 
Council.  I  went  out  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening out  there.  We  had  better  start 
putting  some  economic  relief  into  our 
Indian  areas  of  the  country  and  into 
the  poverty  areas  of  our  country.  Do  not 
tell  be  that  an  Indian  mother  at  35°  be- 
low zero  has  to  hang  clothes  out  on  an 
Indian  reservation  on  a  long  clothesline, 
and  at  35°  below  zero,  that  we  have  not 
reached  a  stage  here  somewhere  along 
that  line— these  people  are  Americans 
too. 

Well,  are  we  Americans? 

At  one  place  the  girl  said  to  me,  'They 
call  us  squatters,  but  they  had  better 
recognize  we  have  been  squatting  here 
for  himdreds  of  years." 

This  Federal  trade  law.  and  the  stress 
on  international  trade,  is  going  to  cause 
this  country  its  most  severe  crisis  In  its 
history.  We  had  2,700  glass  workers  in 
my  county,  flat-glass  workers,  mind  you. 
a  dying  industry  now.  just  4  years 
ago.  and  we  have  336  left.  One  plant  shut 
down  th2  15th  of  January  with  650 
workers,  all  of  them  over  40  years  of 
age.  They  are  ofTered  rehef.  mind  you, 
and  that  is  what  the  President  says  he 
is  going  to  give  these  pianoworkers. 
Under  the  law  the  Piesident  can  give  re- 
lief, and  under  the  escape  clause,  can 
provide  trade  adjustment  relief.  He  said 
that  the  assisUnce  is  going  to  be  put  into 
effect,  and  he  is  going  to  pay  adjustment 
assistance  of  65  i)ercent  of  the  workers' 
wage  for  1  year  to  every  worker. 

He  is  going  to  pay  the  industry  to  re- 
habilitate itself  to  meet  the  competition. 

Now  Is  this  not  an  outrageous  way  to 
answer  the  argument,  against  which 
there  is  a  very  simple  answer?  They 
.say  we  have  to  help  our  foreign  friends 
to  sell  their  equipment  and  their  mate- 
rial in  the  United  SUtes  and  we  have  to 
import  in  order  that  we  can  exjwrt.  Then 
they  turn  around  and  in  the  same  law 
say  that  when  imports  become  too  heavy 
for  industry  to  bear,  we  are  going  to  spend 
Federal  money  to  rehabilitate  that  In- 
dustry so  that  they  can  beat  the  prices 
of  the  Imports. 

Now  tills  just  does  not  make  any  sense 
to  me.  We  have  140.000  steelworkers 
in  the  United  States  today  who  are  un- 
employed because  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  exports  and  the  imports  of 
steel. 

We  have  350.000  textile  workers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  out  of  work  today 
because  of  the  dllTerence  between  the 
exports  and  the  importe  of  textile  mate- 
rials. 

I  predict  that  within  5  years  of  this 
date — within  5  years  of  this  date— there 
will  be  a  nationwide  strike  in  this  coun- 
try of  unemployed  workers  and  of  em- 


ployed workers  against  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreements — and  Lord  help  any- 
t>ody  who  stands  in  tlie  way. 

I  have  seen  angry  men.  A  busload  came 
here  to  see  me  in  Washington  last  week. 
They  are  angry  men.  One  of  them  had 
his  uniform  on— a  World  War  II  uniform 
and  he  said.  "I  wore  this  unifoim,  and 
it  ran  red."  Tlien  he  said,  "Now  I  do  not 
have  to  see  the  red  nin  because  I  have  it 
in  my  eyes."  He  said,  "They  just  recently 
took  my  television  set,  and  within  the 
next  month  or  so  they  are  putting  a  lien 
on  my  home  for  taxes.  I  have  been  out 
of  work  for  2  years  from  the  glass  plant 
in  Arnold,  Pa.  They  give  me  relief." 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  do  not  want  relief. 
My  people  do  not  want  relief.  The  hard- 
working stock  of  this  country  want  no 
relief.  They  only  want  a  God-given  right 
under  our  Constitution  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  work.  They  are  working  today  at 
wages  of  less  than  what  the  relief  is  pay- 
ing when  they  are  working.  We  are  going 
to  try  to  do  something  atraut  that  this 
year.  But  a  man  working  a  50-week  year 
will  receive  $300  less  than  11  he  went  on 
relief.  Yet,  thousands  of  Americans  are 
working  at  that  lower  wage.  The  dignity 
of  a  job  cannot  be  supplanted  by  relief. 
You  cannot  answer  your  children  when 
they  come  home  and  say,  "How  come. 
Dad,  you  are  always  home  and  never  at 
work." 

When  you  realize  that  relief  payments 
do  not  Uke  care  of  the  pipe  that  froze 
and  broke  in  your  house  in  winter  or 
take  care  of  the  leaking  roof  then  you 
realize  how  inhuman  we  are  to  our  own 
people  by  denying  them  Jobs — jobs  that 
are  here  today  but  which  will  not  be 
here  tomorrow. 

Because  every  day  a  ship  with  200,000 
tons  ships  out  of  Yokohama  or  Brussels 
or  Antwerp  or  other  ports  loaded  with 
manufactured  goods  for  this  country, 
America  pays  with  the  loss  of  three  jobs. 
Every  man  who  is  working  in  a  produc- 
tion job  is  carrying  on  his  shoulders  two 
other  people  who  are  working  in  the  serv- 
ice industries.  A  lot  of  service  Industries 
do  not  know  the  danger  that  they  and 
their  workers  are  in.  They  do  not  know 
that  when  that  glass  plant  shut  down 
in  Arnold,  Pa.,  650  glass  workers  were 
out  of  work  within  2  years  and  that 
1.300  people  in  that  community  will  be 
without  any  income. 

We  have  given  away  83  percent  of  all 
the  china  market  in  this  country.  We 
have  given  away  68  percent  of  the  ply- 
wood market  in  this  country.  Even  base- 
ball gloves.  Baseball  Is  our  national  sport, 
but  it  is  Japan's  national  pastime  to 
make  the  gloves  for  our  sport — 93  percent 
of  these  gloves. 

I  want  to  tell  the  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  time  to  come  here  today 
that  when  I  predict  anything,  I  do  so 
only  after  studying  every  possible  ave- 
nue of  error.  Five  years  ago  I  said  on  this 
floor  that  within  5  years,  after  what  I 
had  seen  in  Japan,  the  Toyota  and  Dat- 
sun  automobiles,  and  the  Honda,  Ya- 
maha, and  Suzuki  motorcycles  would 
come  into  this  country  in  streams  so  fast 
that  Detroit,  with  Its  proud  and  haughty 
attitude  against  anything  that  I  have 
ever  said  about  them,  would  start  to  feel 
the  pinch. 
Well,  yesterday  General  Motors  laid 
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off  a  bunch  of  workers.  This  Is  the  first 
time  In  history— the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of  layoffs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  automobile  season. 
Chrysler  Corp.  recently  made  a  deal  with 
MiUublshl  of  Japan.  They  started  2  years 
ago  with  a  great  hullabaloo  about  build- 
ing a  plant  In  my  county  which  would 
employ  4.500  people.  Yes.  they  have  al- 
most built  the  plamt,  but  there  is  nobody 
working  in  It.  I  will  teU  you  what  the 
plant  is  going  to  be.  The  plant  will  be  a 
warehouse  for  Mitsubishi  automobiles 
made  overseas. 

Did  you  know  that  Ford  has  just  signed 
a  contract — this  is  for  the  Information 
of  you  Mlchlganltes  who  are  present — 
for  Ford  engines  to  be  manufactured  In 
Japan  and  brought  over  to  this  country? 

In  his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
world,  the  President  has  asked  for  us 
not  to  do  anything  that  would  injure 
trade  between  nations.  He  has  asked  that 
we  lower  the  requirements  for  American 
Investment  overseas  so  that  Americans 
can  be  encouraged  to  invest  overseas. 
Does  he  not  know  why  Americans  are 
investing  overseas?  To  get  away  from 
the  American  worker,  to  get  away  from 
the  American  minimum  wage. 

I  walked  Into  a  plant  In  Hong  Kong 
where  5,500  workers  were  producing  100 
percent  for  the  Falrchlld  Camera  people 
in  New  Jersey,  shipping  their  product  on 
Chinese  siiips,  and  bringing  it  here  to  the 
United  States  where  no  man  alive  can 
tell  where  it  was  made  because  It  Is  put 
In  In  that  manner. 

Today  only  two  television  sets  are 
wholly  made  in  the  United  States.  Three 
years  ago  I  visited  the  Sony  plant  in 
Japan.  I  saw  tlieir  television,  wliich  they 
call  Trinitron  color.  You  see  It  advertised 
today.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  Last 
year  we  sold  in  the  domestic  market 
8.700.000  color  tele\ision  sets.  Japan  pro- 
vided one-third  of  that  number  of  tele- 
visions with  Japanese  labels.  The  5,000- 
plus  that  were  left  supposedly  had  the 
American  trademark.  Twenty-two  per- 
cent of  the  5.300,000  sets  left — supposedly 
American  made — were  made  in  Japan 
with  American  trade  names  on  them. 

A  Sylvanla  picture  tube  plant  was  Just 
shut  down.  I  talked  to  the  president  of 
Sylvanla  2  weeks  ago.  He  said: 

Unless  we  get  some  relief,  we  at  Sylvanla 
may  have  to  buy  overseas  and  sell  it  under 
our  trade  name  just  as  everyone  else  does. 

The  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  was  set  up  to  help  small  business- 
men survive  against  monopolistic  en- 
croachments, issued  a  ruling  they  should 
be  arrested  for.  Someone  put  in  a  bid  to 
sell  pencils.  In  the  small  business  set- 
aside  It  says  that  the  set-aside  Is  for 
American  manufactured  products.  So 
there  was  a  fellow  with  an  address  on  1 
Wall  Street,  one  of  those  Wall  Street 
addresses  where  he  has  a  post  ofiQce  box 
and  a  chair  and  a  telephone.  He  put  a 
bid  In  and  was  low  bidder.  He  had  bought 
his  pencils  In  Japan.  Oh,  yes,  they  sell 
pencils.  They  will  sell  anything,  and  they 
can  make  anything.  They  are  good  work- 
men. They  are  very  intelligent  people.  Do 
not  underestimate  them.  These  pencils 
were  accepted  on  this  bid.  It  was  pro- 
tested that  they  were  foreign  made.  The 
set-aside  was  for  American-made  prod- 


ucts. So  our  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion ruled  that,  because  this  fellow  who 
sold  them  had  taken  one  pencil  out  of 
the  box  and  had  sharpened  it  and  put 
It  back  Into  the  box,  there  was  American 
value  added,  and  therefore,  it  was 
American  made. 

We  have  gone  so  far  that  it  is  not  even 
possible  to  crawl  back  to  where  we  were. 
Wait  until  the  districts  of  other  Members 
are  hit  as  mine  has  been.  Remember.  I 
was  born  In  Appalachia.  I  saw  imported 
oil  drive  the  coal  business  underground — 
literally,  physically,  and  economically — 
and  the  people  in  Appalachia  have  never 
recovered,  because  once  the  mines  were 
shut  down,  It  was  uneconomical  to  go 
down  500  or  700  or  1,100  feet  imder- 
ground  when  we  were  getting  enough 
coal  above  groimd,  and  when  there  were 
deeper  veins  of  coal  in  Kentucky  and 
elsewhere.  But  we  watched  my  little  town 
become  almost  a  ghost  town.  It  is  not  a 
ghost  town,  l)ecause  there  are  still  a  few 
cabins  there  now. 

I  watched  the  handmade  glass  indus- 
try deteriorate.  There  were  17  plants  in 
my  area  when  we  moved  there  and  my 
father  went  to  work  in  one  of  the  plants 
as  did  I.  We  have  not  one  glass  plant  of 
any  consequence  left  In  my  community. 
The  only  one  is  one  that  used  to  be  called 
the  American  Window  Glass  Co.  It  is 
now  the  American-St.  Gobaln  Co.  The 
French  came  over  and  bought  the  plant. 
They  are  not  taking  our  glass  and  im- 
porting it  into  France,  but  they  are 
bringing  their  glass  here  and  selling  it 
here  at  the  same  price  as  American  glass. 

1  am  not  going  to  sit  Idly  by.  I  am  not 
going  to  let  the  lungs  God  gave  me  de- 
cay by  being  silent  any  more  about  the 
devastation  of  my  hometown  and  my 
home  district  and  my  home  State,  and 
the  degrading  of  my  people  to  the  po- 
sition of  welfare  recipients. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos)  . 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  concern.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  the  distinction  of  serving 
in  a  Congressional  district  which  adjoins 
that  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I  have 
shared,  both  physically  and  also  intel- 
lectually, in  many  discussions  with  him 
concerning  this  problem.  I  was  physi- 
cally presait  when  he  had  the  veiy 
meaningful  discussion  vrith  the  Pitts- 
burgh Glass  people  and  we  talked  about 
the  unemployment,  and  also  with  the 
Allegheny  Sanitary  Authority,  a  part  of 
which  Is  In  my  district,  where  they  did 
make  the  purchase  overseas  of  equip- 
n-2nt  that  could  well  have  been  made 
In  the  gentleman's  district. 

So  far  as  the  financial  arrangements 
are  concerned,  I  know  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  shares  my  feeling  that  it  is  not  a 
bilateral  agreement,  it  is  a  unilateral 
agreement. 

In  the  New  York  Times,  as  recently  as 

2  weeks  ago.  there  was  an  indication  that 
the  administration  is  thinking  seriously 
about  taking  away  even  this  partial  pro- 
tection from  us,  and  allowing  a  flood  of 
imports  to  come  in  iminhibited. 

Representing  the  greatest  conglomera- 
tion of  facilities  of  the  world,  in  the  Mo- 


nongahela  Valley,  I  was  Invited  to  attend, 
along  with  the  gentleman. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman,  in  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Statehouse  at  Harrisburg,  was 
concerned  about  foreign  imports  then, 
and  he  has  made  almost  an  unrelenting 
fight  against  this  problem  as  we  know  it. 

I  will  close  with  one  example  which  I 
believe  substantiates  the  gentleman's 
position. 

When  we  talk  about  a  percentage,  on 
national  statistics  of  imemployraent,  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  everyone  xmder- 
stands  that  when  talking  about  a  secon^ 
dary  aspect  of  1  percent  in  unemploy- 
ment that  means  800.000  unemployed  in 
this  country. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
continuing  fight.  I  know  that  in  the 
future  he  wiU  remain  an  outstanding  ad- 
vocate in  this  field,  as  regards  foreign 
imports,  which  in  my  opinion  represent 
such  a  danger. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  a  very  fine  speech 
and  a  very  effective  statement. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  un- 
der six  Presidents  since  I  have  been  in 
this  body.  Every  one  of  them  came  to 
office  with  some  kind  of  a  commitment 
to  do  something  about  this  situation.  Un- 
fortunately, each  of  them  got  taken  off 
by  people  down  In  our  State  Department. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  the  situa- 
tion has  worsened  and  worsened  and 
worsened. 

I  recall  attending  a  meeting  last  year 
that  was  called  by  Secretary  Stans,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  rememlier  that 
he  made  some  very  strong  and  definite 
commitments  that  something  would  be 
done  about  the  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports at  that  meeting.  I  believe  he  was 
very  honest  about  what  he  was  saying. 
In  fact,  I  know  he  was.  I  believe  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  do  something,  and  so 
dedicated  himself.  He  has  made  some  ef- 
fort to  do  something.  But  somewhere 
along  the  way  every  time  someone 
makes  this  effort  he  gets  lost,  unquestion- 
ably with  the  people  down  at  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Stans  at  that  meet- 
ing that  I  doubted  very  seriously  any- 
thing would  come  of  the  effort,  although 
I  hoped  it  would.  Up  to  now  nothing  has 
come  of  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man, because  I  attended  that  meeting 
with  him. 

I  will  tell  why  nothing  has  come  of  it. 
You  see,  we  have  a  Tariff  Commission. 
We  ought  to  save  the  money  we  pay  to 
it  and  just  abolish  it,  because  it  does  not 
mean  anything. 

The  Tariff  Commission  foimd,  imder 
a  majority  rule,  that  there  was  an  injury 
to  glass,  after  our  appeal  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  at  which  I  represented  our 
glass  people.  They  ruled  there  was  a  seri- 
ous Injury  to  the  glass  Industry,  and  that 
relief  ought  to  be  given. 

However,  that  Is  not  the  final  word, 
because  the  President  has  what  is  called 
a  special  representative  for  trade  nego- 
tiations. His  name  is  Gilbert.  He  was 
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fonnerly  the  head  of  the  Gillette  Razor 
Blade  Co.  The  Olllette  Razor  Blade  Co. 
is  the  largest,  farthest  flung  international 
producers  in  the  world.  He  Is  just  like 
Otto  Krueger,  the  old  match  king,  was 
with  matches. 

I  visited  his  plants  in  Brazil.  I  visited 
his  plants  in  Europe.  I  visited  his  plants 
in  the  Far  East.  I  went  to  his  plants  in 
ChUe  this  last  year.  He  is  paying  there 
the  magnificent  sum  of  67  cents  a  day 
for  his  workers  in  Chile  working  on  the 
same  production  machines  that  are  used 
in  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  thing  that  some  people  do 
not  understand.  When  they  say  to  us. 
"We  have  the  know-how,"  yes,  we  have 
the  know-how.  We  have  had  it  for  a  long 
time.  We  kept  it  for  a  long  time,  until 
they  started  opening  up  the  plants  and 
getting  the  chambers  of  commerce  and 
good  will  people  to  open  up  all  of  our 
plants  so  that  the  foreign  people  could 
come  over. 

If  you  remember,  and  if  you  ever  had 
it  happen  to  you.  Japanese  all  come  to 
you  with  a  camera  hung  around  their 
necks.  I  want  to  tell  you  I  went  into  the 
Japanese  plants  and  I  was  not  aUlowed 
to  bring  In  a  camera.  In  one  steel  mill 
they  kept  me  and  my  committee  sitting 
in  the  office  until  the  whistle  blew.  They 
gave  us  coats  and  iron  hats,  but  we  did 
not  need  them  because  they  kept  talking 
to  us  until  the  whistle  blew,  and  when 
the  whistle  blew  he  told  us  he  was  sorry, 
he  did  not  know  how  late  it  was.  I  knew 
how  late  it  was  and  I  am  teUing  you 
how  late  it  Is  for  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  great  deal  later  than  you  think 
because  this  fellow  Gilbert  Is  the  final 
say  in  the  United  States  on  tariff  con- 
siderations, and  do  you  think  he  is  go- 
ing to  hurt  himself  by  going  for  so-called 
protectionism?  Since  when  is  protec- 
tionism a  bad  name  when  you  are  pro- 
tecting your  country  and  your  people? 
6ince  when?  I  remember  the  ash  tray 
that  Sam  Rayburn  gave  me.  I  still  have 
It  at  home  and  keep  it  on  my  desk  at 
home.  Sam  Rayburn  had  an  ash  tray  he 
gave  me  after  the  first  speech  I  made. 
Let  me  just  close  now  by  saying  that  this 
ash  tray  contained  on  It  just  this  one 
slogan.  It  said.  "If  it  is  American  it  is 
worth  protecting."  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
put  into  the  Record  a  handful  out  of 
thousands  of  letters  and  signed  petitions 
from  all  segments  of  our  country  protest- 
ing our  trade  policy.  These  are  from 
glass  to«-ns  and  cities. 

I  will  address  the  House  next  week 
and  every  week  thereafter  until  I  make 
a  complete  record  on  all  the  industries 
that  are  dead  or  dieing  from  our  mis- 
guided and  antiquated  State  Depart- 
ment-dictated trade  policies. 
The  material  follows: 

Amexican  St.  Gobian  Co«p., 
Ktngsport  Tenn..  February  It,  1970. 
The  Hon  John  Dtm, 
Waalitngton,  D.C. 

Deas  Ms.  Dent:  I  thought  you  might  b« 
Interested  In  the  concern  expressed  by  dlf- 
terent  local  governmenu  regarding  the  pend- 
ing action  to  be  taken  by  President  Nixon 
relative  to  sheet  glass  tarllls. 

As  you  have  been  very  active  In  trying  to 
protect  the  domestic  industry.  I  thought  you 
would  be  interested  in  the  community  re- 
acUon   of   neighborhoods   In    the    vidnitlea 


where   American   Saint   Oobain   plants    are 
located. 

I  believe  we  are  all  of  one  accord,  that  be- 
ing, higher  tariffs  arc  necessary  to  reduce 
these  Imports,  now  the  President  needs  to  be 
convinced. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.  C.  Oooo, 
Vice  President. 

SULLrVAN    COXJNTT. 

Blountville.  Tenn..  February  t3. 1970. 
The  P*EsiOENT  or  the  Untted  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Ma.  PaesmcNT:  I  am  the  County  Judge  of 
Sullivan  County.  Tennessee,  which  is  located 
in  the  northeastern  section  of  Tennessee 
with  a  population  of  approximately  150,000. 
This  is  my  flrst  letter  to  a  President  of 
The  United  States  and  I  am  writing  to  you 
about  a  matter  of  great  Importance  to  the 
citizens  of  this  area.  We  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  American 
Saint  Gobain  Corporation,  which  has  its 
principal  ofBce  in  Klngsport.  Sullivan  County, 
Tennessee,  one  large  plant  employing  ap- 
proximately SCO  people  in  Klngsport  and  its 
Greenland  Plant,  located  about  15  miles  away 
In  Hawkins  Coimty,  Tennessee,  which  em- 
ploys approximately  700  people. 

I  understand  that  American  Saint  Gobain 
Is  threatened  by  Increasing  imports  of  sheet 
glass.  I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that 
you  take  favorable  action  to  restore  the  tariffs 
on  sheet  glass  to  the  statutory  level  of  1930, 
or  at  least  the  level  provided  In  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934. 

This  matter  is  of  great  economic  Interest 
to  this  area  since  the  Holston  Army  Ammu- 
nition Plant,  which  is  operated  under  con- 
tract by  The  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation 
and  Is  located  on  property  adjoining  Sullivan 
County  Tennessee,  has  reduced  its  working 
force  by  approximately  500  people  In  the  past 
three  months.  As  you  can  see.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  having  a  tremendous  adverse  economic 
impact  on  our  small  County,  situated  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains. 

We  are  not  asking  for  Federal  assistance, 
but  we  are  asking  that  our  Industries  be 
given  a  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  to 
compete  with  low  wage  foreign  industries. 

The  people  of  this  area  will  certainly  ap- 
preciate any  help  or  assistance  you  may  give 
us  In  this  matter  so  that  we  may  remain  free. 
Independent  and  self-supporting  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LON    V.    BOTD. 

Cttt  OP  KiNCspoar,  Tenn., 

February  13.  1970. 
The  PacsiDENT  or  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  PaEsn>ENT:  Klngsport.  Sullivan 
County,  Tennessee,  is  a  city  of  34.000  popu- 
lation, the  center  of  a  suburban  and  rural 
community  totalling  about  75,000.  The  Amer- 
ican Saint  Oobain  Corporation,  a  manufac- 
turer of  flat  glass,  has  its  Corporate  head- 
quarters and  one  plant  in  Klngsport,  with 
another  plant  nearby.  They  employ  about 
1.500  people  locally. 

The  citizens  of  this  community  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  economic  well-being  of 
American  Saint  Oobain.  They  furnish  em- 
ployment to  many  of  our  citizens,  and  they 
pay  taxes.  Their  employees  are  our  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  some  of  them  are  substan- 
tially Involved  In  civic  affairs. 

We  do  not  want  the  jobs  of  our  friends  at 
American  Saint  Gobain  to  be  exported  as  a 
result  of  Inadequate  tariff  protection  for 
sheet  glass  against  the  inroads  of  foreign 
glass  produced  by  underpaid  labor. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  act  to  re- 
store the  tariffs  on  sheet  glass  to  the  sutu- 
tory  level  of  1930. 
Sincerely, 

Faro  OiLLrrrc, 

Mayor. 


Town  or  Mount  Caimkl, 
Church  Hill,  Tenn.,  February  13,  1970, 
The  President  or  the  UNrrxo  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  Phtsident:  In  a  regular  meeting 
held  last  night  the  City  Council  of  the  city 
of  Mount  Cormel  by  unanimous  resolution 
Instructed  me  to  convey  to  you  our  urgent 
request  that  tariff  protection  for  sheet  glass 
be  Increased.  There  are  two  flat  glass  plants 
within  10  miles  of  Mount  Carmel.  Together, 
they  must  employ  about  1400  people,  many  of 
these  citizens  of  our  town.  We  are  interested 
In  having  those  plants  continue  to  operate, 
and  to  pay  good  wages. 

If  competition  from  imported  foreign  made 
glass  impairs  the  ability  of  those  plants  to 
employ  our  people.  It  will  do  serious  harm  to 
our  community. 

For  that  reason,  I  respectfully  request  that 
you  restore  the  tariffs  on  sheet  glass  to  at 
least  the  level  provided  by  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  M  1934. 
Cordially, 

Thomas  E.  Dean,  Jr  . 

Mayor. 

Hawkins  County  Coukt, 
Rogersville,  Tenn.,  February  12,  1970. 
President  RicHAaD  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAa  Ma.  PaEsn>ENT:  Hawkins  County, 
Tennessee,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  County  Judge,  has  a  population  of 
34,500.  A  flat  glass  manufacturing  plant  em- 
ploying about  700  people  Is  operated  In  this 
county  by  the  American  Saint  Gobain  Cor- 
poration. This  plant  contributes  substantially 
to  the  economy  of  this  county  through  both 
employment  and  taxes.  I  would  not  want  to 
have  the  economic  stability  of  American 
Saint  Oobain  jeopardized  by  uncontrolled 
imports  of  foreign  glass. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  you 
act  to  restore  the  tariffs  on  sheet  glass  to 
the  levels  provided  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934. 
Sincerely. 

J.  B.  Howe, 
County  Judge. 

Town  or  Rocexsville, 

Rogersville.  Tenn. 
The  PacsiDENT  or  the  Untted  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bfa.  President:  As  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Rogersville,  Hawkins  County,  Tennessee, 
I  respectfully  request  that  you  Uke  favor- 
able action  to  increase  the  tariff  on  sheet 
glass.  Ours  is  a  city  of  4,000  people.  Many 
of  our  people  work  at  the  American  Saint 
Gobain  plant  located  In  Hawkins  County 
and  we  all  know  how  much  the  flood  of  im- 
ports is  hurting  this  company  now  and  what 
disastrous  effects  a  continuing  trend  in 
the  same  direction  will  have  on  the  security 
of  our  people's  Jobs.  We  emphatically  re- 
quest that  the  sheet  glass  tariff  be  returned 
to  at  least  the  level  established  in  the  Re- 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements   Act  of   1934. 

We  cant  understand  why  American  jobs 
are    being    lost   to    people    In    industries    in 
countries  where  our  boys  fought  and  died 
for  the  Independence  of  those  very  people. 
Yours  truly, 

Reid  Terrt. 

Mayor. 

Church  Hnx,  Tenn., 

February  12,  1970. 
The  President  or  the  UNrtxs  State*, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Church  Hill,  Tennessee,  I  urge  you  to 
Increase  tariff  protection  for  sheet  glass. 

The  American  Saint  Oobain  Corporation 
operates  one  plant  about  six  miles  west  of 
our  town,  and  another  about  twelve  miles  to 
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the  last.  Naturally,  both  plants  employ  many 
of  our  citizens.  The  economic  well  being  of 
that  company  U  important  to  the  economic 
health  of  our  community. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  tariff* 
on  sheet  glass  be  restored  to  at  least  the 
level  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreementa 
Act  of  1934.  ,  , 

I  feel  that  you  will  give  this  your  careful 
consideration.  Your  wise  decisions  and  ac- 
tions so  far  have  made  me  proud  that  I 
supported  you.  I  trust  and  pray  that  your 
further  actions  will  conUnue  to  strengthen 
our  land — the  greatest  natton  on  earth. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Henard, 

Mayor. 

KiNcsPORT  Chamber  or  Commerce, 

February  16, 1970. 
The  President  or  the  United  States, 
T'te  White  House.  | 

Washington,  D.C.  | 

Dear  Mr.  President:  IB  1958  and  1959, 
the  Klngsport  Chamber  of  Commerce  began 
negotiations  with  American  Salnt-Gobain 
Corporation  to  esUbUsb  one  of  the  world's 
largest  flat  glass  Industries  In  the  Klngsport 
area.  These  negotiations  were  successfully 
completed  in  1959  and  it  has  meant  employ- 
ment for  approximately  1,000  of  our  fine 
citizens  of  the  area. 

Now,  because  of  Inroads  made  by  foreign 
ImporU  In  the  flat  glass  Industry,  these  1.000 
Jobs  are  seriously  jeopardized  by  this  com- 
petition, and  we  strongly  feel  that  some 
relief  must  be  given  to  protect  this  fine  com- 
pany and  their  employees. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  making  your 
final  decision,  we  urge  that  you  restore  the 
Uriff  on  flat  glass  to  at  least  the  level  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934. 

Respectfully, 

John  A.  Dttdnet, 

President. 

Sitrcoinstiixe,  Tenn.. 

February  16, 1970. 
The  President  ot  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presdent:  I  am  the  mayor  of 
SurgolnsviUe,   Hawkins   County,   Tennessee, 
•    population  1,334. 

The  Greenland  Plant  of  American  Saint 
Oobain  Corporation  Is  located  about  four 
miles  away.  It  employs  about  700  people, 
many  of  whom  live  In  SurgolnsviUe. 

I  understand  that  American  Saint  Oobain 
Is  threatened  by  Increasing  imports  of  sheet 
glass. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  you 
take  favorable  action  to  restore  the  tariffs 
on  sheet  glass  to  the  statntory  level  of  1930, 
or  at  least  the  level  provided  In  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  Kensincer, 

Jirayor. 


business  because  of  foreign  glass,  made  by 
underpaid  labor,  and  admitted  Into  the  U.S. 
market  by  progressively  lower  tariffs. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  you  take  action  to 
restore  the  tariffs  of  sheet  glass  to  the  statu- 
tory level  of  1930. 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  W.  Frazier. 

Gate  Crrr,  Va., 
February  16,  1970. 
The  President  or  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Gate  City  is  a  town  of 
2400  In  southwest  Virginia,  near  the  Tennes- 
see line.  We  are  in  the  edge  of  the  depressed 
area  of  Appalachla,  but  are  more  fortunate 
than  most  In  this  area  In  that  many  of  our 
citizens  are  employed  In  the  Industries  In  and 
near  Klngsport,  Tennessee. 

One  of  those  Industries  Is  the  American 
Saint  Gobain  Corporation,  a  flat  glass  manu- 
facturer. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Imports  of 
foreign  glass  threaten  the  economic  security 
of  that  company.  If  they  were  forced  to  cur- 
tall  operations  In  Tennessee,  it  woiUd  seri- 
ously affect  the  economy  of  Gate  City. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to 
take  acOon  to  restore  the  tariffs  on  sheet 
glass  to  the  statutory  level  of  1930. 
Sincerely. 

Jabies  L.  Broadwater.  Mayor. 

Penn  Township  Commissioners, 
Harrison  City,  Pa.,  February  17, 1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  President:  It  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  that  the  decision  to  eliminate  the 
tariff  on  flat  glass  has  been  moved  up  from 
March  to  February  27,  1970.  We,  the  Commis- 
sioners Of  the  Township  of  Penn,  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  would  like  to  re- 
quest that  the  glass  tariff  be  kept  at  least  at 
its  prevent  level.  If  It  Is  lowered  or  removed 
we  could  have  a  loss  of  at  least  600  jobs  at 
the  American  St.  Gobain  plant  in  Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  following  communities,  comprised  of 
123,000  people,  have  adopted  resolutions  op- 
posing the  removal  or  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  flat  glass:  

City  of  Jeannette,  Penn  Township,  Irwin 
Borough,  City  of  Greensburg,  Hempfleld 
Township,  Penn  Borough,  North  Huntingdon 
Township  and  Manor  Borough. 

We  do  not  understand  why  American  jobs 
are  allowed  to  be  threatened  by  industries  of 
other  countries.  We  strongly  feel  that  It  is  our 
government's  duty  to  protect  American  Jobs 
and  therefore  hope  that  your  decision  Is  fa- 
vorable to  us. 

A  reply  Is  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  H.  Irwin, 
President  of  the  Board. 


Gate  Citt,  Va., 
February  16, 1970. 
Hon  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRXsmENT:  Scott  County,  Vir- 
ginia, population  25,500,  lies  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Commonwealth,  adjacent 
to  Tennessee.  Aa  chief  administrative  officer 
of  this  county  and  also  as  district  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  Increase  the  tariff  protection 
for  flat  glass. 

We  are  at  least  partly  tn  the  Appalachian 
Poverty  Area,  and  we  would  be  worse  off 
than  we  are  except  for  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  citizens  work  in  Sullivan  and  Hawkins 
Counties  In  Tenneaaee. 

pne  of  these  induBtrles,  The  American 
Saint    Oobain    Corp.,    U   auffering    loss    of 


JEANNETTE,    FA. 

Hon.  John  H.  Dent. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Following  is  copy  of  telegram  sent  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon — 

"It  is  our  understanding  that  the  decision 
whether  or  not  to  eliminate  the  tariff  on  flat 
glass  has  been  moved  up  from  March  to 
February  27.  1970.  We.  the  city  councU  of 
the  city  of  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  West- 
moreland Coimty,  would  like  to  reiterate  our 
position  concerning  this  matter.  We  emphat- 
ically request  that  the  glass  tariff  be  main- 
tained to  at  least  Its  present  level.  The  low- 
ering or  removal  of  this  tariff  and  the  loss 
of  over  600  jobs  therefrom  at  the  American 
St.  Gobain  plant  In  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania, 
would  create  an  Immeasurable  hardship  upon 
the  glass-worker,  his  family  and  this  com- 
munity. •  •  •  We  remind  you  of  the  fact 
that  the  following  communities  comprising 


of  123,000  people  have  adopted  resolutions 
opposing  the  reduction  or  removal  of  this 
tariff.  These  communities  are:  city  of  Jean- 
nette, Penn  Township,  city  of  Greensburg, 
Manor  Borough,  North  Himtlngdon  Town- 
ship, Hempfleld  Township  and  Irwin  Bor- 
ough. 

We  strongly  feel  that  this  request  that  our 
Government  protect  American  Jobs  Is  a  rea- 
sonable one,  and  hope  that  your  decision  Is 
favorable  to  us.  We  also  request  that  we  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
or  your  committee  before  the  flnal  decision 

Is  made. 

Michael  A.  Rxehl, 

Mayor. 

Jeannette  Pubmshinc  Co.,  Inc., 
Jeonnette,  Pa.,  February  19, 1970. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  Wlth.an  understand- 
ing realization  that  because  of  your  obliga- 
tion as  Senate  Majority  Leader  to  confer  with 
the  President  at  the  White  House  periodi- 
cally you  were  unable  to  be  present  In  per- 
son at  the  flat  glass  tariff  regulation  appeal 
meeting  arranged  Wednesday  afternoon  for 
a  local  area  delegation  by  our  Congressman, 
Representative  John  H.  Dent,  we  enclose  for 
your  reading  in  Its  entirety,  a  self-explana- 
tory account  of  same  meeting  as  appeared 
in  the  News-Dispatch  today. 

We  dispatch  this  to  you  with  the  thought 
that,  as  a  Republican-leaning  newspaper  ed- 
itor. If  even  in  a  staunchly  Democratic  area 
as  you  may  know,  you  as  Republican  leader 
m  the  Senate  who  is  running  for  re-election 
In  the  faU,  with  our  continued  support  m- 
cldentally  .  .  .  whatever  It's  worth  .  .  .  nUght 
just  get  close  enough  to  our  Republican 
President  to  do  a  little  last-minute,  eleventh- 
hour  arm  twisting  as  regards  the  desperat* 
problem  at  hand  locally  as  outlined  In  same 
story  enclosed.  May  we  suggest,  sincerely  that 
you  might  even  take  the  article  to  the  presi- 
dent personally  and  have  him  read  it  for  full 
effect.  And  let  Sen.  Schwelker  read  It  also,  if 
you  will ! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  anything  you 
can  do  will  help  not  only  your  constituents 
back  home  here  In  west  central  Westmore- 
land County  but  your  own  cause  as  well, 
speaking  quite  bluntly  and  frankly. 
Sincerely. 

J.  GRArr  BOMBERCER. 

Editor  and  Publisher. 
p.S. — ^We  know  you'll  do  your  level  best  in 
the  face  of  problems  at  hand  and  with  a 
knowledge  that  this  is  extremely  serious  busi- 
ness on  the  home  scene  here  In  Jeannette 
and  Arnold. 

MoTER  Printing  Co., 
Jeannette,  Penn.,  February  18, 1970. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  There  is  now  before 
you  for  your  signature,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
all  tariffs  on  flat  glass. 

How  something  as  ridiculous  as  this  could 
even  be  considered  Is  beyond  me,  but  it  has 
been  proposed  and  passed.  If  this  Is  signed 
by  you,  one  of  the  major  plants  In  Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania,  would  close  Immediately,  as 
would  several  others  in  our  area  and  an 
estimated  19  plants  across  the  country.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  Instead  of  eliminat- 
ing these  tariffs,  it  would  be  wise  to  protect 
these  Jobs  as  much  as  possible  by  either 
holding  or  raising  tariffs. 

The  total  picture  of  tariffs  and  the  balance 
of  trade  is  confusing  and  complicated,  es- 
pecially to  a  small  business  man  such  as 
myself,  but  It  seems  rather  fundamental 
that  our  standards  should  be  protected 
whether  it  be  glass,  steel,  plastic,  automo- 
biles or  any  other  business  competing  with 
our  manufactvirers.  Our  flrst  ooncera  should 
be  to  our  own  people  and  then  to  the  world. 
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When  the  propoMd  reducUons  on  tarl^ 
Anally  reach  you.  please  do  as  over  nW» 
signers  or  a  petlUon  preaented  to  ">e  U  S. 
TwilT  Committee  pleaded— protect  tneir 
jobs  and  our  friends  and  neighbors  and  cua- 
tomers. 

RespccUully. 

Galen  E.  UoTnu 

JEANNSTTK.  PA. 

Representative  John  Dent. 

Waslitngtofn.  DC:  

We  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  School 
District  of  the  City  of  Jeannette  urge  your 
support  in  maintaining  the  tariff  on  flat  glass 
to  at  leaat  It*  present  level.  The  lowering  or 
removal  of  thia  tariff  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  over  six  hundred  Job*.  At  the  Anierl- 
can  St.  Oob«ln  plant  In  Jeannette  Pennsyl- 
vania and  would  greatly  disrupt  the  financial 
support  received  Ijy  the  Jeannette  school  dis- 
trict for  the  education  of  our  youth*. 

We  would  appreciate  your  continued  as- 
sistance In  this  matter. 

MoaaisoN  S.  Lewis.  Jr.. 

Frendent. 

PPO  iNDUsraiia.  Iwc. 

Washington.  DC.  February  19.  1970. 
Hon.  JoHH  Dent. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAE  CoNCEEssMAN  DcNT:  Thank  you  for 
all  the  assistance  and  leadership  you  haT« 
given  us  m  our  moet  recent  effort  to  secure 
relief  from  sheet  glass  importa.  Tou  have 
nved  with  this  problem  In  your  dUtrlct  for 
a  number  of  year*,  and  we  at  PPO  are  well 
aware  of  your  tremendouBly  strong  efforu 
on  behalf  of  American  Industry  and  labor. 

While  I  feel  none  of  ua  are  overly  optimis- 
tic about  the  chances  of  receiving  an  increase 
on  sheet  glass  tariffs.  I  think  the  record  you 
have  established  on  our  behalf,  as  well  as 
others  so  affected,  speaka  highly  of  a  man 
who  desires  to  serve  his  people  and  country 
Thanks  again  for  all  your  help,  and  I  look 
forward  to  our  continuing  reUtlonshlp.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  you.  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

Yours  sincerely. 

RADT  a.  JOHItEOH. 

Mmnoger. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TRADE  EX- 
PANSION ACT  OP  1962 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ounco) .  Uiider  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Piuck)  la  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
Trade  ExTansion  Act  of  1962,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  codify  and  maite  per- 
manent the  present  mandatory  oU  im- 
port program. 

My  acUon  is  motivated  largely  by  the 
fact  that  last  Friday.  President  Nixon  re- 
leased the  long-awaited  report  of  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol Throughout  the  course  of  the  task 
force  inquiry.  I  had  hoped  that  the  panel 
members  would  carefully  examine  and 
sift  the  testimony  presented,  be  guided 
by  the  relevant  and  material  facts  at 
hand  and  conclude  on  the  basis  of  the 
fuU  weight  of  the  evidence  that  it  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  to  continue 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  conUol  pro- 
gram. 

As  those  of  us  who  have  read  the  re- 
port well  know,  however,  the  task  force 
failed  to  unite  and  recommend  any  clear 
course  of  national  policy.  Instead,  a 
cloudy  and  conflicting  set  of  conclusions 
were  arrived  at.  and  even  those  were  the 


product  of  much  debate  as  to  meaning 
and  significance.  Although  aU  seven  of 
the  panel  members  agreed  on  the  need 
for  esUblishing  a  new  management  sys- 
tem to  set  policy  for  the  oU  import  pro- 
gram, only  five  concluded  that  the  pres- 
ent system  should  be  abolished,  and  even 
this  conclusion  was  marked  by  disunity. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  differed  sharply  in 
their  conclusions  from  the  majority, 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  expressed  particular 
concern  over  the  implications  of  the  re- 
port's conclusions  in  the  area  of  naUonal 
security   and  international   relations. 

I\)rtunately,  President  NUon  has  wise- 
ly refrained  from  taking  immediate  ac- 
Uon on  the  thrust  of  the  task  force's  re- 
port. Be  that  as  it  may.  however.  I  am 
particularly  disturbed  by  the  report's 
principal  recommendation  that  the 
quota  system  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  a 
new  auid  untested  torifl  system.  In  the 
words  of  the  report: 

NaUonal  security  wUl  be  adequately  pro- 
tected by  adopUng  as  a  first  step  a  revUed 
conuol  system  and  a  modest  Immediate  re- 
duction in  import  restraints.  This  rhetoric 
was  clarified  by  the  declaration  that.  A  pru- 
dent course,  in  other  words,  would  be  to 
adopt  a  system  of  tariff  restrlcUon*.  to  take 
effect  no  later  than  January  1,  1871. 

I  believe,  if  this  recommendation  were 
taken  seriously  and  adopted  as  a  course 
of  national  policy,  it  could  well  prove  dis- 
astrous to  the  American  way  of  life  as 
we  know  it.  When  I  say  this.  I  am  not 
trying  to  be  an  alarmist:  neither  do  I 
think  I  am  oversUtlng  the  case.  I  do 
think,  however.  I  am  fairly  sUUng  a 
chilling  possibility.  U  this  NaUon  trades 
the  tried  and  proven  quota  system  for  a 
new  and  untested  Uriff  system,  we  may 
save  a  few  doUars  in  the  short  run.  but 
we  could  destroy  our  country  in  the  long 
run. 

To  prever-t  this  from  happening  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  make  the  present 
quota  system  permanent.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lay  partisan  politics  aside  and 
join  with  me  In  this  endeavor.  This  issue 
is  larger  than  party,  and  it  goes  beyond 
politics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  stated  the  facts  on 
which  I  base  my  conclusion  before  this 
body.  I  have  also,  along  with  other  con- 
cerned Members,  written  the  President 
and  urged  him  not  to  Initiate  any 
changes  in  the  present  program.  Conse- 
quently. I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
serve  any  good  purpose  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  again.  There  is.  however, 
one  new  development  I  would  like  to 
briefly  discuss. 

Even  the  proponents  of  the  tariff  sys- 
tem admit  the  obvious  fact  that  increas- 
ing the  flow  of  oil  Imports  would  reduce 
the  Incentives  needed  to  motivate  do- 
mestic exploration  for  new  petroleum 
sources.  The.  argue,  however,  that  for- 
eign oil  supplies  are  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  our  consumer  and  defense  needs. 
Conveniently  igiwjred  is  the  fact  that 
if  our  foreign  suppUes  were  cut  off,  we 
would  Uterally  be  left  high  and  dry  if 
our  domesUc  oil  and  gas  industry  had 
withered  away  due  to  thj  operation  of  a 
tariff  system.  ...     ^. 

In  my  view,  it  is  enUrely  within  the 


realm  of  possibility  that  the  United 
States  could  be  placed  in  this  condition. 
After  all,  had  we  not  had  a  healthy  do- 
mestic petroleum  Industry  in  1967.  we 
would  have  been  in  dire  straits  when  sev- 
eral oil-producing  nations  in  the  Middle 
East  placed  an  embargo  on  oil  exports  to 
the  United  States.  The  specter  that  an 
even  worse  situation  could  develop  in  the 
future  was  raised  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  United  Arab  Republic  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  who  eariler  this 
month  stated  that  if  the  United  States 
gave  more  Phantom  jets  to  Israel,  we 
would  lose  our  economic  interests  in  the 
Arab  world  in  less  than  2  years. 

When  individuals  like  Nasser,  who  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  control  our  forelen 
sources  of  oil,  start  making  threats  like 
this,  our  national  interest  is  placed  In 
clear  perspective.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  the  destiny  of  this  great  coun- 
try be  decided  by  foreign  rulers.  We  must 
retain  the  mandatory  oil  Import  control 
program.  To  adopt  any  other  course  of 
action  would  be  madness. 

The  amendment  follows: 

H.R.  16177 
A  bin  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign 

policy,  and  naUonal  security  of  the  United 

States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
national  security  provision  (19  U.S.C.A.  1862) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(e)  Imports  of  petroleum  into  districts 
I -rv  shall  not  exceed  13.2  per  centum  of 
production  of  crude  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  liquids  In  those  districts  during  the  most 
recent  appropriate  period  for  which  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  statistics  are  avail- 
able. 

••(f)   Importa   of   petroletmi   into  district 

V  shall  be  limited  so  as  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  district  V  production  and  use  of 
domestic  suppllea  In  that  district,  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  maximum  level  of  overseas 
imporu.  which  shall  be  subject  to  allocaUon. 
be  greater  than  the  amount  neccMary.  when 
added  to  domestic  supply  avaUable  to  the 
district  and  to  the  volume  of  overland  im- 
ports into  the  district  which  shall  be  exempt 
from  allocaUon,  to  approximate  total  dUtrlct 

V  demand  DeterminaUon  of  supply-demand 
relationships  In  the  district  shall  be  made 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
appropriate  periods. 

••(g)  Imports  of  petroleum  into  districts 
I-IV  and  district  V.  other  than  crude  petro- 
leum, shall  be  progressively  reduced. 
••(h)  As  used  In  this  Act : 
•'(1)  •Petroleum'  shall  Include  crude  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas  liquids,  and  ffnlshed 
and  unfinished  producU  thereof  except  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  for  use  as  fuel. 

••(2)  •ImporU"  shall  include  "Imports  for 
consumption'  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  shipments 
(A)  from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam  Into  the  United  States,  and  (B) 
into  any  foreign-trade  »one  located  within 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  •DUtrlcU  I-IV  meana  the  District  ol 
ColumbU  and  aU  the  States  of  the  United 
State*  except  tboee  States  within  district  V 
••(4)  •District  V  meana  the  States  of  Ari- 
■ona,  Nevada,  California.  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, Alaska,  and  Hawaii.- 

"(i)  The  President,  upon  a  flndlDg  that  a 
national  emergency  threaten*  the  adequacy 
of  fuel  supplies  to  meet  national  requlre- 
menta,  may  modify  or  suspMid  the  quota 
established  by  subsection  (•)  Xof  a  perloa 
not  to  exceed  six  months. 
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THE  GATES  COMMISSION  REPORT 
ON  AN  ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMED 
FORCE— PART  I,  CHAPTER  2 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  placed  the  flrst 
chapter  of  the  Gates  Commission  report 
in  the  Rbcord  and  aimounced  my  inten- 
tions to  include  a  chapter  of  the  report 
each  day  for  the  next  several  days. 

Chapter  2  summarizes  the  main  argu- 
ments raised  against  the  volunteer  army 
and  the  Commission's  answers  to  them. 
These  questions  deal  with  the  political 
and  social  effects  an  all  volunteer  force 
might  have  on  a  democratic  society. 

Chapter  2,  part  I  of  the  report  follows: 
Th«  L.ATE8  Commission  Rkpobt  on  an  All- 
VoLiTNTEXB  Armed  Force 

CHAFTER    a THE    DEBATE 

"We  have  Uved  with  the  draft  so  long," 
President  Nixon  has  pointed  out,  "that  too 
many  of  ua  accept  it  as  normal  and  neces- 
sary." Over  the  past  generation,  social,  poli- 
tical, and  economic  arrangements  have 
grown  up  around  conscription  that  touch  our 
Uvea  in  a  great  many  ways.  The  elimination 
of  the  draft  will  Inevitably  disrupt  these  ar- 
rangemento  and  may  be  disturbing  to  some. 
But  beyond  these  narrow,  often  overlooked 
Interesta  lie  broader  considerations  which 
have  prompted  defenders  of  conscription  to 
argue  that  an  all-volunteer  armed  force  will 
have  a  variety  of  undesirable  political,  social, 
and  military  eSecta. 

In  our  meetings  we  have  discussed  the  op- 
posing arguments  extensively.  As  our  recom- 
mendaUons  disclose,  we  have  unanimotisly 
concluded  that  the  argumenu  for  an  all-vol- 
unteer force  are  much  the  stronger.  Yet, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  sincerity  and 
earnest  conviction  of  those  who  hold  the 
TlewB  we  have  rejected.  In  fairness  to  them, 
and  to  acquaint  the  Nation  with  both  sides 
of  the  issues,  this  chapter  summarizes  the 
main  argumcnta  raised  against  the  voltinteer 
force  and  offers  answers  to  them.  In  succeed- 
ing chapters  (noted  in  parentheses)  these 
argumenta  are  taken  up  In  detail. 

A  general  point  should  be  made  here.  The 
elimination  of  conscription  admittedly  is  a 
major  social  change,  but  It  will  not  produce  a 
major  change  in  the  personnel  of  our  armed 
forces.  The  majority  of  men  serving  today 
are  volunteers.  And  many  who  are  now  con- 
scripted would  volunteer  once  Improvementa 
were  made  In  pay  and  other  conditions  of 
service.  Therefore,  the  difference  between  an 
all-volunteer  force  and  a  mixed  force  of  con- 
acripta  and  volunteers  Is  limited  to  that  mi- 
nority who  would  not  aerve  tmless  con- 
scripted and  who  would  not  volunteer  in  the 
absence  of  conscription.  An  all-volunteer 
force  will  attract  men  who  are  not  now  con- 
scripted and  who  do  not  now  volunteer  but 
who  will  do  so  when  military  service  imposes 
less  of  a  financial  penalty  than  It  currently 
does. 

Contrary  to  much  dramatic  argument,  the 
reality  Is  that  an  all-volunteer  force  will  be 
manned  largely  by  the  same  kind  of  indi- 
viduals as  today's  armed  forces.  The  men  who 
serve  will  be  quite  similar  in  patriotism,  po- 
litical attitudes,  effectiveness,  and  suscepti- 
bility to  civilian  control.  The  draft  does  not 
guarantee  the  quality  of  our  armed  forcee, 
and  neither  will  voluntarism.  There  are  no 
simple  solutions  or  shortcuta  In  dealing  with 
the  complex  problems  that  must  always  con- 
cern us  as  a  free  people. 

Argumenta  against  an  all-volunteer  force 
fall  Into  fairly  distinct,  though  sometimes 
overlapping  categories,  one  of  which  is  feasi- 


bility. Summarized  below  are  some  of  the 
main  objections  imder  this  heading. 

Objection  1 :  An  all-volunteer  force  will  be 
very  costly — so  costly  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  it. 

Answer:  The  question  of  how  much  the 
armed  forces  coat  Is  confused  with  the  ques- 
tion of  who  bears  those  coate.  It  la  true  thh,t 
the  budget  for  a  volimtary  force  will  gen- 
erally be  higher  than  for  an  equality  effective 
force  of  con^crlpta  and  volunteers;  but  the 
cost  of  the  voluntary  force  will  be  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  mixed  force.  This  apparent 
paradox  arises  because  some  of  the  costo  of  a 
mixed  force  are  hidden  and  never  appear  in 
the  budget. 

Under  the  present  system,  first-term  serv- 
icemen must  bear  a  disproportionately  large 
share  of  the  defense  burden.  Draftees  and 
draft-induced  volunteers  are  paid  less  than 
they  would  require  to  volunteer.  The  loss 
they  suffer  Is  a  tax-ln-klnd  which  for  budget 
purposes  Is  never  recorded  as  a  receipt  or  an 
expenditure.  We  estimate  that  for  draftees 
and  draft-induced  volunteers  the  total  tax 
amounta  to  92  billion  per  year;  an  average 
of  ♦3,6(X)  per  man.  If  <3overnment  accounts 
reflected  aa  Income  thU  financial  penalty 
Imposed  on  first-term  servicemen.  It  would 
become  clear  that  a  voluntary  force  coete  less 
than  a  mixed  force.  One  example  of  real  cost 
savings  that  will  accrue  U  the  reduction  in 
training  coste  as  a  result  of  the  lower  per- 
sonnel turnover  of  a  voluntary  force. 

Conscription  also  imposes  social  and  hu- 
man coste  by  distorting  the  personal  Ufe  and 
career  plana  of  the  young  and  by  forcing  so- 
ciety to  deal  with  such  difficult  problems  aa 
conscientious  objection  (chapter  3). 

Objection  2:  The  all-volunteer  force  will 
lack  the  flexlbUlty  to  expand  rapidly  In  times 
of  sudden  crises. 

Answer:  Military  preparedness  depends  on 
forces  In  being,  not  on  the  ability  to  draft 
untrained  men.  Reserve  forces  provide  Im- 
mediate support  to  acUve  forces,  while  the 
draft  provides  only  inexperienced  clvlllana 
who  muat  be  organized,  trained,  and 
equipped  before  they  can  become  effective 
soldiers  and  sailors — a  process  which  takes 
many  months.  The  Commission  has  recom- 
mended a  standby  draft  which  can  be  put 
into  effect  promptly  if  circumstances  require 
mobilization  of  large  numbers  of  men.  His- 
tory shows  that  Congress  has  quickly  granted 
the  authority  to  draft  when  needed  (chap- 
ter 10). 

Others  contend  that  an  all-volunteer  force 
win  have  undesirable  political  and  social 
effects.  Some  of  these  objections  are  given 
below. 

Objection  3:  An  all- volunteer  force  will 
undermine  patriotism  by  weakening  the  tra- 
ditional belief  that  each  citizen  has  a  moral 
responsibility  to  serve  his  coxmtry. 

Answer:  Compelling  service  through  a 
draft  undermines  respect  for  government  by 
forcing  an  individual  to  serve  when  and  In 
the  manner  the  goverment  decides,  regard- 
less of  his  own  values  and  talente.  Clearly, 
not  all  persons  are  equally  suited  for  mili- 
tary service — some  are  simply  not  qualified. 
When  not  all  our  citizens  can  serve,  and  only 
a  small  minority  are  needed,  a  voluntary  de- 
cision to  aerve  la  the  best  answer,  morally 
and  practically,  to  the  question  of  who 
should  serve  (chapters  3  and  12). 

Objection  4:  The  presence  of  draftees  In 
a  mixed  force  guards  against  the  growth  of 
a  separate  military  ethoe,  which  could  pose 
a  threat  to  clvlUan  authority,  our  freedom, 
and  our  democratic  institutions. 

Answer:  Historically,  voluntary  service  and 
freedom  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  In  the 
United  States  and  England,  where  voluntar- 
ism has  been  used  most  consistently,  there 
is  also  the  strongest  tradition  of  civilian 
control  of  the  military.  There  are  responsibil- 
ities to  be-  met  in  maintaining  civilian  con- 
trol, but  they  must  be  exercised  from  above 
rather  than  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  en- 


listed ranks.  They  reside  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  White  House  aa  well  aa  in 
the  military  hierarchy. 

In  either  a  mixed  or  volunteer  force,  the 
attitudes  of  the  officer  corps  are  the  prepon- 
derant factor  in  the  psychology  of  the  mili- 
tary; and  with  or  without  the  draft,  profes- 
sional officers  are  recruited  voluntarily  from 
a  variety  of  regional  and  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds. It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  substitut- 
ing a  true  volunteer  for  a  draftee  or  a  draft- 
induced  volunteer  in  one  of  every  six  posi- 
Uons  will  80  alter  the  military  as  to  threaten 
the  tradition  of  civilian  control,  which  Is 
embodied  In  the  Constitution  and  deeply 
felt  by  the  public.  It  is  even  less  credible 
when  one  considers  that  this  subsUtution 
will  occur  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  military 
ladder,  among  first-term  enlisted  men  and 
officers,  and  that  turnover  of  these  first-term 
personnel  in  an  all-volunteer  force  will  be 
approximately  three-fourths  of  that  In  a 
comparable  mixed  force. 

The  truth  Is,  we  already  have  a  large 
professional  armed  force  amounting  to  over 
2  million  men.  The  existing  loyalties  and  po- 
litical Influence  of  that  force  cannot  be 
materially  changed  by  eUmlnaUng  conscrip- 
tion in  the  lowest  ranks  (chapter  12) . 

Objection  6:  The  higher  pay  required  for 
a  voluntary  force  will  be  specially  appeal- 
ing to  blacks  who  have  relatively  poorer 
civilian  opportunities.  This,  combined  with 
higher  reenllstment  ratea  for  blacks,  will 
mean  that  a  disproportionate  number  of 
blacks  will  be  in  miUtary  service.  White  en- 
llstmenta  and  re-enllstments  might  decline, 
thus  leading  to  an  all-black  enlisted  force. 
Racial  tensions  would  grow  because  of  white 
apprehension  at  this  development  and  black 
resentment  at  bearing  an  undue  share  of 
the  burden  of  defense.  At  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  moat  qualified  young  blacks 
would  be  in  the  military — not  in  the  com- 
munity where  their  talenta  are  needed. 

Answer:  The  frequently  heard  claim  that  a 
volunteer  force  will  be  all  black  or  all  thia  or 
all  that,  simply  haa  no  baala  in  fact.  Our 
research  Indicates  that  the  oompoeltlon  of 
the  armed  forces  will  not  be  fundamentally 
changed  by  ending  conscription.  Negroes 
presently  make  up  10.6  percent  of  the  armed 
forces,  sUghtly  less  than  the  proportion  of 
blacks  in  the  Nation.  Our  best  projections 
for  the  future  are  that  blacks  will  be  about 
14  percent  of  the  enlisted  men  In  a  con- 
scripted force  totalling  2.5  million  officers 
and  men,  and  15  percent  In  an  all-volun- 
teer force  of  equal  capability.  For  the  Army, 
we  estimate  that  the  proportion  of  blacks 
will  be  17  percent  for  the  mixed  force  and 
18  percent  for  the  voluntary  force  aa  com- 
pared to  12.8  percent  In  the  Army  today. 
To  be  stire,  these  are  esUmates,  but  even  ex- 
treme assumptions  would  not  change  the 
figures  drastically. 

If  higher  pay  does  make  opportunities  in 
an  all-volunteer  force  more  attractive  to 
some  particular  group  than  those  in  civilian 
life,  then  the  appropriate  course  is  to  cor- 
rect the  discriminations  in  civilian  life — not 
introduce  additional  discrimination  against 
such  a  group. 

The  argument  that  blacks  would  bear  an 
unfair  share  of  the  burden  of  an  all-volun- 
teer force  confounds  service  by  free  choice 
with  compulsory  service.  With  conscription, 
some  blacks  are  compelled  to  serve  at  earn- 
ings below  what  they  would  earn  in  the 
civilian  economy.  Blacks  who  join  a  volun- 
tary force  presumably  have  decided  lor 
themselves  that  military  service  is  preferable 
to  the  other  altemaUves  available  to  them. 
They  regard  military  service  as  a  more  re- 
warding opportunity,  not  as  a  burden.  Denial 
ol  this  opportunity  would  refiect  either  bias 
or  a  paternalistic  belief  that  blacks  are  not 
capable  of  making  the  ••right"  decisions  con- 
cerning their  lives  (chapter  12) . 

Objection  6:  Those  Joining  an  all-volimteer 
force  will  be  men  from  the  lowest  economic 
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elMSM.  rooUTated  prtm«rlly  by  monet*ry  re- 
wards ntthcr  tban  p*trV>tlsiu.  An  all>Tol- 
unteer  force  will  be  manned.  In  effect,  by 
mercenaries. 

Answer:  Again,  our  research  Indicates  that 
an  all-volunteer  force  will  not  differ  slRnlf- 
icautly  from  the  current  force  of  conscnpta 
and  volunteers.  Maintenance  of  current  men- 
tal, physical,  and  moral  standards  for  enlist- 
ment will  ensure  that  a  better  paid.  TOlun- 
teer  force  wlU  not  recruit  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  youths  from  disadvantaged  socio- 
economic backgrounds.  A  disproportionate 
fraction  of  the  30  percent  presently  unable 
to  meet  these  standards  come  from  such 
backgrounds,  and  these  men  would  also  be 
Ineligible  for  service  In  an  all-volunteer  force. 
Increasing  military  pay  in  the  first  term  of 
terrlc*  wlU  increase  the  attractlTcness  of 
military  serTlce  more  to  those  who  have 
higher  dvUlan  earnings  potenUal  than  to 
those  who  have  tower  civilian  potential.  Mil- 
itary pay  Is  already  relatively  attractive  to 
those  whq  have  very  poor  civilian  alterna- 
tives If  eligible,  such  individuals  are  now 
free  to  enlist  and.  moreover,  are  free  to 
remain  beyond  their  first  term  of  service 
when  military  pay  is  even  more  attractive. 

FlnAily.  how  will  "mercenaries"  suddenly 
•merge  in  the  armed  focces  as  a  result  of 
better  pay  and  other  conditions  of  service? 
The  term  "mercenary"  spplles  to  men  who 
enlist  for  pay  alone,  usually  in  the  service  of 
a  foreign  pow«r.  and  precludes  all  other  mo- 
tives for  serving.  Those  who  volunteer  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  do  so  for  a  vartsty 
of  reasons,  including  a  sens*  ot  duty.  Elimi- 
nating the  Onancial  penalty  Urst-term  serv- 
icemen pcesently  suffer,  and  improving  other 
eondlUoos  of  service,  will  not  suddenly 
change  the  motives  and  baste  attitudes  of 
new  recruita  Also,  cam  we  regard  as  mer- 
cenaries the  career  nrm  mlttif"^  and  non- 
eoBunlaaioncd  oOcer*  now  serving  beyond 
their  fint  term?  (chapter  13). 

Objection  7:  An  all-voltmtcer  force  would 
stimulate  foreign  military  adventures,  foster 
an  irresponsible  foreign  poUcy,  and  lessen 
civUtaa  concern  about  the  use  of  military 
forces. 

Answer:  Decslans  by  a  government  to  use 
force  or  to  threaten  the  use  of  force  during 
crises  are  enremely  difficult.  The  high  cost 
ct  military  resources,  the  moral  burden  of 
risking  human  lives,  political  costs  at  home 
and  overaeas.  and  the  overshadowing  risk  of 
nuclear  eonXrontatlon — these  and  other  fac- 
tors enter  into  such  decisions.  It  Is  absurd 
to  argue  that  Issues  of  such  Impm-tance 
would  be  Ignored  and  the  decision  for  war 
made  on  the  basis  of  whether  our  forces  were 
entirely  vciuntary  or  mixed. 

To  the  extent  that  there  Is  pressure  to  seek 
military  sointlaos  to  foreign  policy  problems, 
such  pressure  already  exists  and  will  not  be 
affected  by  ending  conscription.  The  volun- 
teer fore*  wiU  have  the  same  professional 
leadership  as  tbe  present  mixed  force. 
Chancas  in  tb«  lower  ranks  will  not  alter  the 
character  of  this  leadership  or  the  degree  of 
clvUlan  control. 

A  decision  to  use  the  all-volunteer  force 
will  be  made  according  to  the  same  criteria 
as  the  decision  to  use  a  mixed  force  of  con- 
scripts and  volunteers  because  the  size  and 
readiness  of  the  two  forces  will  be  quite  simi- 
lar. These  miUtary  factors  arc  key  determi- 
nants In  any  decision  to  commit  forces.  Be- 
yond Initial  commitment,  the  policy  choice 
between  f  ipainllTie  our  forces  by  conscription 
or  by  votnntary  enlistment  is  the  same  for 
both  tlve  all-volunteer  force  and  a  mixed 
force  of  conscripts  and  volunteers.  The  im- 
portant difference  between  the  two  forces  lies 
In  the  ■eeesslty  for  political  debate  before 
returning  to  conscription.  With  the  all-vol- 
\inteer  force,  the  President  can  seek  author- 
Isatloa  to  activate  the  standby  draft,  but 
Congress  must  give  Its  eonaent.  With  the 
mixed  system,  draft  calls  can  be  Increased  by 


the  President.  The  difference  between  the 
two  altemaUves  Is  crucial.  The  former  will 
generate  public  discussion  of  the  use  of  the 
draft  to  fight  a  war;  the  latter  can  be  done 
without  such  public  discussion.  If  the  need 
for  construction  Is  not  clear,  such  discussion 
will  clarify  the  Issue,  and  "ie  draft  will  be 
used  only  If  public  support  is  widespread 
(Chapter  13). 

Other  critics  of  an  all-volunteer  force  ar- 
gue that  It  will  gradually  erode  the  mimary's 
effectiveness.  Some  of  their  main  concerns 
are  taken  up  below. 

ObJecUon  8 :  A  voluntary  force  will  be  less 
effective  because  not  enough  highly  qualified 
youths  will  be  likely  to  enlist  and  pursue 
military  careers.  As  the  quaUty  of  servicemen 
declines,  the  prestige  and  dignity  of  the  aerv- 
Ices  win  also  decline  and  further  Intensify 
recruiting  problems. 

Answer:  The  Commission  has  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
individuals  who,  despite  conscription  now 
choose  a  career  In  the  military.  The  fact  that 
we  must  resort  In  part  to  coercion  to  man 
the  armed  services  must  be  a  sertoiis  deter- 
rent to  potential  volunteers.  A  force  made 
up  of  men  freely  choosing  to  sen^e  should 
enhance  the  dignity  and  presUge  of  the  mili- 
tary. Every  man  In  uniform  will  b>.  serving 
as  a  matter  of  choice  rather  than  coercion. 
The  Commission  recognliies  the  Impor- 
tance of  recruiting  and  retaining  qualified 
Individuals.  It  has  recommended  Improved 
basic  compensation  and  conditions  of  serv- 
ice, proficiency  pay  and  accelerated  promo- 
tions for  the  highly  skilled  to  make  mili- 
tary career  opportunities  more  attractive. 
These  Improvements,  combined  with  an  In- 
tensive recruiting  effort,  should  enable  the 
military  not  only  to  maintain  a  high  quality 
force  but  also  to  have  one  that  Is  more  ex- 
perienced, better  motivated,  and  has  higher 
morale  (chspters  4,  5,  7.  and  13). 

Objection  9:  The  defense  budget  will  not 
be  Increased  to  provide  for  an  all-volunteer 
force,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
have  to  cut  back  expenditures  In  other  areas. 
Even  If  additional  funds  are  provided  ini- 
tially, competing  demands  will,  over  the  long 
term,  force  the  Depsrtment  of  Defense  to 
absorb  the  added  budgetary  expense  of  an 
all-volunteer  force  The  result  could  be  a 
potentially  serious  deterioration  of  the  na- 
tion's  overall   military   posture. 

Answer:  Ultimately,  the  size  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  and  the  strength  of  our  armed 
forces  depend  upon  public  attitudes  toward 
national  defense.  Since  World  War  n.  our 
peacetime  armed  forces  have  been  consist- 
ently supported  at  high  leveU.  The  public 
has  supported  large  forces  becsuae  It  has 
felt  them  essenUal  to  national  security.  The 
change  from  a  mixed  force  of  volunteers  and 
conscripts  to  an  all-volimteer  force  cannot 
sljfnlflcantly  change  that  feeling. 

The  contention  that  an  all-volunteer  force 
Is  undesirable  because  It  would  result  In 
smaller  defense  forces  raises  a  serious  Issue 
regarding  the  conduct  of  government  in  a  de- 
mocracy. Conscription  obscures  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  providing  manpower  for  defense. 
When  that  cost  Is  made  explicit,  taxpayers 
may  decide  they  prefer  a  smaller  defense 
force.  If  so.  the  issue  has  been  resolved 
openly.  In  accord  with  the  Constitution,  and 
In  the  best  tradition  of  the  democratic 
process  Those  who  then  argue  that  too  little 
Is  being  devoted  to  national  defense  are  say- 
ing that  they  are  unwilling  to  trust  the  open 
democratic  process;  that.  If  necessary,  a  hid- 
den tax  should  be  Imposed  to  support  the 
farces  they  lielleve  are  necessary  (chapters 
3  and  13) . 


CHARLES  ABRAMS 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  wa«  given  per- 
missiafn  to  extend  his  remarlu  at  thi« 


point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
February  22.  Charles  Abrams,  one  of  the 
worlds  foremost  urban  planners  and 
housins  consultants,  died  at  the  age  of 
68. 

In  addition  to  a  career  based  on  his 
great  concern  and  knowledge  In  housing 
and  uiban  development,  Charles  Abrams 
was  a  lawyer,  author.  Journalist,  and 
Pulitzer  Piize  nominee,  and  professor. 

He  began  his  campaign  to  create  a 
better  living  environment  for  all  people 
in  1934,  when  at  the  age  of  32  he  wrote 
the  law  creating  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority.  Acting  as  the  author- 
ity's first  legal  counsel,  he  successfully 
defended  Its  constitutionality  In  the 
courts,  making  way  for  the  start  of  Its 
many  projects. 

Throughout  his  years  <rf  public  service, 
Charles  Abrams  served  on  New  York 
City's  Slum  Clearance  Committee,  the 
UjS.  Housing  Authority  and  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority,  the  SUte  leg- 
islative committee  on  housing  and  mul- 
tiple dwellings,  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination,  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  and  United  Nations 
housing  missions  to  the  Gold  Coast,  Tur- 
key, Pakistan.  India,  the  Philippines. 
BoUvia.  Ireland,  Japan,  Nigeria,  and 
Singapore. 

He  was  housing  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Post  from  1947  to  1950.  and  his 
articles  on  real  estate  abuses  and  inade- 
quate housing  policies  won  him  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  nomination. 

He  was  a  prolific  author  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  and  housing.  His  sev- 
enth and  eighth  books  on  these  subjects 
are  awaiting  publication. 

He  taught  at  MIT  from  1957  to  1965, 
then  be  was  the  chairman  (rf  Columbia 
University's  Division  of  Urban  Plarmlng. 
In  1969.  he  took  leave  of  abeence  from 
Columbia  to  fill  the  Williams  professor- 
ship of  city  planning  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Design. 

In  1965.  he  was  appointed  chalrmsm  of 
a  task  force  to  make  recommendations 
on  the  problems  of  housing  In  New  Yoric 
City.  The  task  force's  report  recom- 
mended a  single  housing  administration 
with  responsibility  for  all  housing  and 
urban  renewal.  As  a  result,  the  New  York 
Housing  and  Development  Administra- 
tion was  created. 

'  Certainly  these  were  not  the  accom- 
plishments of  an  ordinai-y  man.  Charles 
Abrams  was  devoted  to  the  concept  that 
people  should  live  in  adequate  housing 
and  his  career  reflects  his  personal  at- 
tempts to  achieve  decent  homes  and 
suitable  living  envirotmients  In  New  York 
City,  the  United  SUtes,  and  abroad. 

His  work  and  his  writings  have  greatly 
contributed  to  housing  and  urt»nology  in 
this  Nation,  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Concbsssiomai 
RccoRD  the  obituary  which  appeared  In 
the  February  23  New  York  Times,  written 
by  Murray  nison.  Also,  I  am  also  Insert- 
ing a  February  23  obituary  from  the 
New  York  Post  by  Judith  Mlchaelson. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  these  trib- 
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utes  to  this  talented  and  dedicated  man, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  23,  19701 

Chauxs   Abeams,   WoBiDwma   Hoosnto   Kx- 

pcirr,   Dixs — Lawtxx,   AoTHoa,  68,  Shaped 

OUTUJOK      OF      MANY      COUirrtlES POX      OF 

DiacantntATioN  Hkai>«d  Commission  Uwbek 

HAXaiMAIf 

(By  Murray  Hlson) 

Charles  Abrams,  the  urban  planner  whose 
views  have  had  a  major  effect  on  housing 
here  and  abroad,  died  of  cancer  m  his  hoine 
at  19  West  10th  Street,  yesterday.  He  was  68 
years  old. 

As  one  of  the  worlds  leading  housing  con- 
sultanu,  Mr.  Abrams  had  helped  nearly  a 
score  of  countries  formulate  basic  housing 
policies.  He  was  once  described  by  Archi- 
tectural Porum  as  "perhaps  the  foremost 
housing  consultant  in  the  United  States  and 
on  another  occasion  was  called  the  cham- 
pion of  the  urban  dweUer  and  the  pedes- 
trian.*" . 

A  man  of  energy,  Mr.  Abrams  had  through- 
out hU  career  combined  positions  as  an  offi- 
cial or  consultant  In  private,  governmental 
and  international  agencies  with  university 
lecturing. 

He  taught  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  from  1967  to  X965  and  In  1968- 
69  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  Columbia 
University,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Urban  Planning,  to  fill  the  WU- 
llams  Professorship  of  Oty  Planning  at  the 
Harvard  University  School  of  Design. 

PULtTZEB    PalZX    NOMlNKl 

He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books, 
pamphlets  and  articles  dealing  with  land, 
bousing,  planning  and  racial  problems.  Por 
three  years  Mr.  Abrams  was  housing  colum- 
nist for  The  New  York  Post,  where  he  was 
nominated  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  His  articles, 
which  appeared  from  1947  to  1960,  exposed 
real  estate  abuses  and  shortcomings  In  dty. 
state  and  Pederal  housing  poUcles. 

Mr.  Abrams  developed  his  mterest  to 
housing  and  urban  planning  through  the 
practice  of  Uw  and  the  ownership  of  property 
in  Greenwich  VUlage,  where  he  pioneered 
In  the  twenties  and  thirties  In  preserving 
and  renewing  the  character  of  buUdlngs  and 
streets.  He  lived  In  the  Village  for  more  than 
40  years  In  the  high-celling  brownstone  on 
West  10th  Street. 

When  W.  Averell  Harrlman  was  Governor 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Abrams  was  a  member  of 
hU  cabinet,  serving  from  1965  to  1969.  When 
be  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mission Against  DUcrlmlnatlon,  it  was  said 
of  him  that  his  poUtlcal  foes  and  his  warmest 
friends  could  unite  In  calling  him  a  zealot. 

But  Mr.  Abrams  said  that  this  was  not 
100  per  cent  true.  Rather,  he  described  him- 
self as  "a  practical  planner  who  becomes  a 
propagandist  when  Ifs  necessary." 

Until  he  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  SUte 
Commission  Agaliist  Dlscrtmlnatlon  he  had 
spent  two  years  bringing  landlords,  employ- 
ers, places  of  public  aceommodatlon  and 
others  Into  line  under  applicable  laws  pro- 
hibiting discrimination.  Later,  he  sought  to 
ease  Job  discrimination  against  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Abrams,  a  Democrat,  was  appointed 
by  Mayor  Plorello  H.  La  Ouardia  to  a  non- 
salaried  post  on  the  clty>  Slum  Clearance 
Committee  In  1934.  He  resigned  three  years 
later  and  then  served  for  three  years  as  con- 
sultant to  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority and  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

In  the  mid- 1940*8  when  the  Liberal  party 
was  organised.  Mr.  Abrams  joined  it  and  be- 
came one  of  Its  state  vice  chairmen.  In  1946 
be  was  named  counsel  to  the  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Housing  and  Mul- 
tiple Dwellings. 
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Conserratlve  RepubUcans  to  Albany  used 
to  denounce  him  for  what  they  called  his 
"socialistic"  alms.  They  reduced  the  antldle- 
ertmlnatlon   eommlsslon'B   budget   after   he 

became  chairman   in   1966.  

It  was  then  that  Assembly  Speaker  Oswald 
D.  Heck  characterized  Mr.  Abrams  as  "a  zea- 
lot" also  and  declared  that  he  wanted  all 
New  Yorkers  to  show  "zeal,  not  moderation" 
in  the  fight  against  discrimination. 

Mr.  Abrams  was  bom  in  Vllna,  Poland,  on 
Sept.  20.  1901,  the  youngest  of  four  children 
m  an  Orthodox  Jewish  family.  In  1904  the 
Jamlly  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  In  the  polyglot  Williamsburg  secUon 
of  Brooklyn,  where  they  Uved  In  a  cold- 
water  flat  across  the  street  from  the  father's 
pickle  and  herring  stand. 

In  a  profile  in  The  New  Yorker  magazine 
three  years  ago,  Mr.  Abrams  remembered  his 
father  as  a  "noble"  man  who  comported  him- 
self m  such  a  way  that  "even  the  sale  of  a 
miserable  pickled  herring  became  somehow 
a  courtly  and  humane  transaction." 

While  a  student  at  Eastern  District  High 
School  In  Brooklyn,  young  Abrams  helped 
supplement  the  family  Income  by  working 
part-time  as  a  lamp  lighter  for  the  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas  Company  and  later  as  a  full-time 
Western  Union  night  clerk. 

After  graduating  from  high  school.  Mr. 
Abrams  took  evening  courses  at  Brooklyn 
Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  to 
1923. 

With  money  borrowed  from  Arthttr  Gar- 
field Hays,  whom  he  had  earlier  served  as  a 
law  clerk,  Mr.  Abrams  opened  an  office  to 
partnership  with  another  young  lawyer.  The 
partner,  Bernart*  Boteln,  later  became  pre- 
siding justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court's 
Appellate  Division  for  New  York  and  Bronx 
Counties. 

After  Jototog  Mayor  La  Guardla's  adminis- 
tration to  1934  and  serving  as  counsel  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Housing  Authori- 
ties, Mr.  Abrams  was  credited  with  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  laws  and  procedtires  for 
public  housing  to  the  United  States.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  to  become  the  much  sought- 
after  toterxkational  expert  on  houstog  and 
planning. 

In  June,  1964.  the  M.I.T.  Press  published 
Mr.  Abrams  book  •Mans  Struggle  for  Shel- 
ter." It  was  described  as  "the  first  authorita- 
tive eyewitness  report  on  the  explosive  prob- 
lems of  the  world  wide  migration  to  the 
cities." 

The  book  drew  on  Mr.  Abram's  11  years  of 
observaUons,  beginning  to  1953,  as  an  advlsev 
for  the  United  Nations,  which  had  asked  him 
to  make  a  worldwide  study  of  nrban  land 
problems  and  policies. 

In  1964,  Mr.  Abrams  was  named  chief  ol 
the  United  Nations  housing  mission  to  the 
Gold  Coast  (now  Ghana).  After  that  be 
participated  to  United  Nations  housing  mis- 
sions to  Turkey.  Pakistan.  India,  the  Philip- 
pines. Bolivia,  Ireland,  Japan,  Nigeria  and 
Singapore. 

At  the  tovltatlon  of  the  todlridual  govern- 
ments, he  advised  Puerto  Rico,  Israel,  Bar- 
bados and  Venezuela.  He  also  served  as  bous- 
ing consultant  to  Jamaica,  W.I.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  Colombia  under  the  atis- 
plces  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

SLUM-CI.FA1ANCX   AOVICX 

Two  problems  that  Mr.  Abrams  encoun- 
tered conttoually  to  his  United  Nations  mis- 
sions to  underdeveloped  countries  were  slum 
clearance  and  squatting. 

As  to  slum  clearance,  he  warned  that 
demolition  of  crid  housing  should  follow,  and 
never  precede,  the  construction  of  new  bous- 
ing. "The  woiat  nqtects  of  slum  life,"  b«  said. 
"19  ovei  crowding  and  excessive  shelter  cost. 
Danollttoi>  without  replacement  totensifies 
overcrowing  and  tocreases  shelter  cost." 


•  •  «  which  he  defined  as  "the  trespass 
of  desperation,"  he  recommended  that  au- 
thorities temper  provldtog  squatters  with 
water  and  sewage  facilities  IX  possible  while 
making  provisions  for  them  to  gato  owner- 
ship of  the  land  eventually. 

Books  by  Mr.  Abrams  also  were  credited 
with  having  strongly  Influenced  a  generation 
of  bousing  and  planning  officials.  His  "Revo- 
lution to  Land"  (1937)  was  hailed  by  Lewis 
Mumford  as  this  century's  most  impiortant 
book  in  its  field  and  the  most  significant 
study  of  land  problems  since  Henry  George's. 

In  1946  Mr.  Abrams's  "The  Future  of  Hous- 
tog," a  study  of  housing  In  the  United  States, 
was  a  dividend  book  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  "Urban  Land  Problems  and  Pol- 
icies" (1953),  a  United  Nations  report,  was 
issued  to  three  languages  and  had  several 
prtotlngs.  and  "Forbidden  Neighbors"  (1955) 
was  termed  "a  landmark  to  the  work  of 
measuring  the  Goliath  of  houstog  segrega- 
tion" In  America. 

LnmSAT  TASK  rORCB 

Mayor  Lindsay  appointed  Mr.  Abrams  to 
November,  1966,  as  chairman  of  a  14-member 
task  force  to  draw  up  rec<»nmendatlons  for 
combattog  the  deteriorating  housing  situa- 
tion to  the  city.  In  January,  1968.  the  task 
force  Issued  a  report  proposing  a  stogie  city 
houstog  administrator  to  have  Jurisdiction 
over  all  capital  expenditures  tovolvlng  hous- 
tog and  urban  renewal.  As  a  result  of  the 
proposals,  the  New  York  City  Houstog  and 
Development  Administration  was  created. 

Among  Mr.  Abrams'  citations  were  the 
annual  award  of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  (1954),  the  Brotherhood  Award 
of  the  Catholic  Interracial  Council  (1959), 
and  the  S.  L.  Strauss  Memorial  Award  of  the 
New  York  Society  of  Architects  (1905). 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Planners  and  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials,  and  an  honorary  asso- 
ciate of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Mr.  Abrams  leaves  his  wife,  the  former 
Ruth  Davidson,  the  painter  two  daughters. 
Judith  and  Mrs.  Abby  Baratta;  a  brother, 
a  sister,  and  three  grandsons,  all  of  New  York. 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Fek.  23,  1970] 

Chablss  Abraxb,  88 

(By  Judith  Bfichaelaon) 

Charles  Abrams,  lawyer.  pubUe  servant, 
author,  urbanologist  and  one  of  the  pioneers 
to  public  bousing,  died  of  cancer  yesterday 
at  bis  home,  18  W.  10th  St. 

Abrams,  68,  worked  vq>  to  tbt  end  on  bis 
seventh  and  ^ghth  books  on  cttlaa  and  hous- 
tog. One  of  them,  on  the  btrastog  sttiwtlon 
to  Philadelphia,  wUl  be  published  shortly, 
and  the  last,  a  glossary  of  urban  terms,  was 
Just  recently  completed. 

To  tear  down  the  slums,  as  wen  as  to  re- 
build those  that  could  be  restored,  and  to 
resolve  some  of  the  human  conflicts,  partic- 
ularly to  the  area  of  discrimination,  were 
some  of  the  tasks  Abrams  set  lor  himself, 
beginning  with  the  LaOuardia  years. 

In  1934.  when  he  was  32.  Akcams  made  his 
mark  on  the  city  scene  by  witting  the  law 
creating  the  New  York  City  Housing  Author- 
ity and  becoming  its  first  legal  counsel. 
When  that  law  was  threatened  In  the  courts 
the  following  year,  be  successfully  defended 
Its  constitutionality,  and  the  first  projects 
were  begun. 

The  building  of  Williamsburg  Houses,  near 
the  site  where  he  himself  grew  «p,  to  a  slum, 
was  one  of  the  major  satisfactions  ctf  his  life, 
Abrams  was  to  say  years  later.  "I  used  to  go 
over  and  walk  around  the  project."  be  said. 
"That  was  a  great  thrill  for  me." 

The  bouse  to  which  he  grew  up,  be  re- 
membered, was  ""full  at  eockroacfaes  and 
rats."  The  toilet  was  out  to  th«  yard,  and  be 
slept  on  the  fire  escape  because  It  was  "better 
than  sleeptog  in  a  room  without  a  wtodow." 
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The  youngMt  of  the  four  children  of 
Abraham  and  Freda  Rablnowlta  Abrama,  he 
was  born  Sept  ao.  1»01.  In  Vllna,  Uthuanla, 
and  was  brought  to  this  country  at  the  age 
ol  three.  Abrams  was  graduated  from  St. 
Lawrence  University  Law  School  three 
months  before  hU  3l8t  birthday.  His  father 
had  worked  In  an  outdoor  herring  stand  to 
send  all  four  to  college. 

In  1937  Abrams  and  LaOuardla  crossed 
paths.  The  Mayor  had  banned  the  city  au- 
thority's participation  in  housing  confer- 
ences with  Nathan  Straus,  the  first  federal 
housing  administrator  ■Stargazing  confer- 
ences." LaGuardia  said,  wherevipon  Abrams 
quit  the  authority,  saying  that  If  the  Mayor 
could  interfere  in  one  way.  he  could  interfere 
In  all  ways  and  destroy  the  agency's 
Independence. 

Twenty-eight  years  later.  In  John  Lind- 
say's first  Mayoralty  campaign.  Abrams 
headed  up  a  task  force  report  on  housing 
and  urban  renewal. 

Abrams  worked  for  the  XTH  too.  serving  aa 
its  specialist  on  housing  and  urban  land 
problems.  He  planned  streets  in  Dublin, 
helped  set  up  a  technical  university  In  the 
Mideast,  and  altogether  served  in  missions 
In  14  countries.  He  had  four  rather  stormy 
years  In  state  government  in  the  Harrtman 
Administration,  first  as  State  Rent  Commis- 
sioner, fighting  the  battles  against  decon- 
trol, and  then  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Commission  Against  Discrimination  (SCAD), 
trying  to  squeeze  more  funds  and  authority 
from  a  tight  OOP  Legislature  He  resigned 
In  early  1950,  complaining  that  Rockefeller 
was  too  lax  on  civil  rights. 

Abrams.  who  wrote  a  housing  column  for 
The  Poat  In  the  late  40a.  was  flexible  In  his 
ideas.  A  pioneer  in  slum  clearance,  he  later 
worried  that  It  would  be  used  to  perpetuate 
segregation.  "The  best  Intentloned  social  re- 
form." he  said,  "tends  to  l)e  perverted  into 
an  instrument  of  oppression."  He  was  an 
early  champion  of  public  housing  in  the 
auburba. 

In  later  years  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  teaching.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
city  planning  department  at  Columbia  and 
advocated  that  the  university  get  involved 
with  the  surrounding  conununlty.  He  also 
taught  at  Harvard. 

There  were  other  activities.  He  lectured 
at  the  New  School  and  worked  to  save  the 
Oreenwlcb  Village  landmark*.  He  loved  the 
Village,  hts  home,  calling  it  "one  of  the  few 
escapes  from  tedium  that  remain."  He  helped 
put  up  the  8th  St.  Playhouse.  Abrams  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Ruth  David- 
son, an  impressionist  painter;  his  daughters 
Judith  Abrams  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Baratta: 
two  grandsons  Scott  and  Jason,  and  by  his 
sister  Mrs.  Esther  Tarshls  and  his  brother 
Ralph. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  THADDEUS 
MACHROWICZ 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Neozd  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
sad  duty  on  February  17  to  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  one  of  its 
former  Members,  Federal  Judge  Thad- 
deus  Machrowlcz.  had  that  morning  died 
of  a  heart  atuck  at  his  home  In  subur- 
ban Detroit. 

Thaddeus  Machrowicz  loved  this 
House  deeply.  And  he  served  our  Nation 
honorably  and  at  length  in  a  career  re- 
markable for  Its  variety  and  high  pur- 
pose. 

My  memories  of  Judge  Machrowicz  will 
always  be  fond  ones.  He  was  my  prede- 
cessor in  Congress,  serving   almost   11 


years,  from  1951  to  the  fall  of  1961.  when 
he  was  appointed  Federal  district  judge 
by  President  John  P.  Keimedy.  He  was 
my  good  friend  and  wise  counselor. 

Thaddeus  Machrowicz  viewed  history 
and  he  made  history  at  home  and 
abroad.  Bom  in  Gostyn.  Poland,  in  1899. 
he  Immigrated  to  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  3,  settling  with  his  family 
first  in  Chicago,  then  in  Milwaukee. 

When  in  1912  the  Polish  community 
of  America  founded  Alliance  College  at 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  a  very  young 
Thad  Machrowicz  was  one  of  its  first 
students.  He  headed  his  class  scholas- 
tically  throughout  his  4  years  there.  At 
his  graduation  ceremony  he  had  a 
chance  meeting  with  the  great  Polish 
artist  and  national  leader,  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski.  This  encounter  between  the 
yoimg  graduate  and  the  world  famous 
pianist  developed  into  a  close  friendship 
which  last*^  until  Paderewskis  death. 

During  World  War  I  he  and  his 
brother,  Matthew,  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  Matthew  was  accepted; 
Thaddeus  was  rejected  due  to  poor  eye- 
sight. He  was  then  17,  a  youth  of  vigor 
and  patriotism.  So  he  volunteered  for  the 
Polish  Army  of  America  Volunteers,  then 
forming  in  Canada.  This  was  to  lead  to 
3  years  of  adventure  and  distinction  in 
Europe. 

We  should  recall  that  in  1917  there  was 
no  Poland  except  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  long-suppressed  Polish  people  and 
the  men  and  women  of  Polish  blood 
abroad.  Since  1791  Poland  had  been  liv- 
ing imder  the  dominance  of  three  great 
powers.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany. 
Now  the  moment  of  its  liberation  seemed 
at  hand. 

Machrowicz  and  his  comrades  first 
were  sent  to  France,  where  they  fought 
in  the  Champagne  Fields,  then  even- 
tually reached  Poland  where  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  was  being  formed.  He 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Haller,  which,  along  with  the 
overall  effort  of  armies  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joseph  Pilsudzkl  fought  a  winning 
war  with  the  invading  armies  of  Bol- 
shevik Russia.  The  eastern  frontier  was 
sUbllized,  the  new  nation  preserved  its 
fledgling  sovereignty. 

When  the  fighting  ended  young  Thad- 
deus Machrowicz  stayed  on  In  Poland 
until  1921,  serving  In  a  variety  of  fasci- 
nating and  Important  jobs.  He  worked 
as  a  war  correspondent  with  the  legend- 
ary journalist  Floyd  Gibbons,  he  worked 
for  the  American  relief  mission  headed 
by  Herl)ert  Hoover,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  Poland,  and  he  served  with  the  Amer- 
ican Advisory  Commission  to  the  Polish 
Government  In  1920-21.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  Stotes  and  soon 
moved  to  Detroit. 

He  graduated  from  Detroit  College  of 
Law  In  1924  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  In  the  unique  city  of  Hamtramck,  a 
town  encircled  geographically  by  Detroit 
and  boasting  the  Dodge  plant  and  a 
vibrant,  heavily  Polish  population.  He 
practiced  quietly,  earning  the  confidence 
and  admiraUon  of  the  tightknit  com- 
munity. After  a  few  years  he  was  drawn 
Into  public  life  and  began  to  serve  in  a 
number  of  appointive  and  elective  ofBces : 
city  attorney  of  Hamtramck.   1934-36, 


legal  director  of  Michigan  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission.  1938-39,  and  municipal 
judge  In  Hamtramck,  1942-50.  He  mar- 
ried Sophie  Jara,  of  Detroit,  an  accom- 
plished pianist,  and  their  close  family 
life  provided  a  fundamental  strength  In 
Judge  Machrowicz's  serenity  and  clear 
headedness  throughout  his  public  career. 

In  1950,  he  entered  a  stormy  contest 
for  Congress  from  the  First  District  of 
Michigan  and  emerged  triumphant.  He 
won  five  subsequent  elections,  most  by 
great  margins,  and  served  nearly  11 
years  In  the  House.  In  the  fall  of  1961 
he  was  one  of  the  first  judicial  appointees 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  with 
whom  he  had  enjoyed  a  close  and  trust- 
ing friendship  from  the  days  when  they 
had  adjoining  offlces  in  the  House  Office 
Building. 

As  a  U.S.  Congressman,  Thaddeus 
Machrowicz  served  first  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  then  on  Public  Works,  finally 
on  Ways  and  Means.  He  was  a  foremost 
advocate  and  leader  In  the  fight  to  pass 
the  authorization  of  the  great  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  The  existence  of  the 
seaway  today  Is  attributable  In  signifi- 
cant part  to  his  legislative  skill.  Our 
friends  in  the  labor  movement  testify  to 
his  tireless  efforts  on  the  unemployment 
compensation  bill  In  1959-60,  when  Sen- 
ator John  F.  Kennedy  was  his  counter- 
part on  this  legislation  in  the  Senate.  A 
representative  of  the  auto  workers  told 
me  last  week: 


He  really  did  a  tremendous  job  on  UCB. 
and  he  was  always  sympathetic  to  the  causes 
of  working  men. 

Thaddeus  Machrowicz  looked  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  without  Illusions.  He  was 
equally  firm  whether  such  a  posture  was 
In  or  out-of-fashlon.  In  1952,  he  was  a 
central  figure  In  the  special  House  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Katyn  massacre, 
which  helped  bring  forth  the  grim  truth 
of  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of  over  10.- 
000  captured  Polish  officers  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  World  War  n. 

He  was  not  a  narrow  partisan.  His 
friendship  covered  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Nor  did  he  limit  his  Interests.  True,  he 
had  a  special  interest  In  Eastern  Europe 
but  he  is  to  l)e  applauded  for  his  work 
here  for  he  brought  special  experience 
and  Ulents  to  bear.  He  favored  enlight- 
ened contacts  with  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  he  favored  economic  aid  to 
Poland,  legislation  which  he  successfully 
cosponsored  In  1957. 

That  same  year  he  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  International  fair 
at  Poznan.  Poland.  It  was  during  this 
ti-ip  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  birthplace. 
Gostyn.  A  veteran  Voice  of  America  of- 
ficial who  accompanied  Machrowicz  re- 
calls: 

One  of  the  most  unforgettable  scenes  of 
my  life;  the  entire  town  had  come  out  to 
see  him.  He  made  a  short,  wonderful  speech 
in  Impeccable  Polish  and  there  was  not  a 
dry  eye  In  the  crowd.  It  was  an  Incredible 
experience.  The  people  knew  him  and  re- 
vered him.  He  was  a  man  of  character  and 
Inflnlte  modesty. 

Congressman  Machrowicz  taped  hun- 
dreds of  broadcasts  for  the  Voice  of 
America.  Indeed,  his  record  In  thla  re- 
gard exceeds  that  of  any  Member  of 
Congress. 
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The  final  decade  of  Judge  Machrowicz's 
life  was  devoted  to  the  Federal  judiciary. 
His  fairness,  his  judicial  demeanor,  and 
his  Industrlousness  earned  the  respect  of 
the  bar.  He  was,  In  his  last  years,  an 
elder  statesman,  consulted  often  by  the 
State  Department,  by  his  former  col- 
leagues, and  by  the  Polisli-Amerlcan 
immunity. 

Indeed.  I  do  not  know  of  another 
\merlcan  of  Polish  descent  who  was 
born  In  Poland  and  achieved  such 
hcishts  of  personal  success  and  universal 
respect. 

He  succeeded  as  a  soldier;  he  succeeded 
as  a  lawyer;  he  succeeded  as  a  Congress- 
man; he  succeeded  as  a  judge.  Above  all 
he  succeeded  as  a  decent  human  being. 
In  the  last  2  years,  two  Washingto- 
nians.  Mark  Svirlercickl  and  Rose  Nowo- 
tarska,  have  l>een  working  on  a  biog- 
raphy of  Judge  Machrowicz.  It  Is  entitled 
"Gentleman  from  Michigan"  and  It  has 
just  gone  to  press.  It  Is  a  pity  he  did  not 
live  to  see  it  published. 

I  recall  when  I  was  Democratic  Party 
district  chairman  In  1959-61  and  tlie 
hush  that  would  come  over  an  audi- 
ence when  Congressman  Machrowicz 
appeared.  The  very  mention  of  his  name 
evoked  great  respect. 

The  same  admiration,  the  same  great 
respect  for  this  man  was  evident  In  the 
huge  outpouring  of  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  who  attended  Judge  Machrowicz's 
funeral  this  past  Saturday.  It  was  the 
largest  funeral  In  Hamtramck's  history. 
To  the  end  he  had  worked;  he  was 
alx>ut  to  embark  for  his  courtroom  when 
he  was  fatally  stricken.  Until  the  end  he 
contemplated  not  so  much  what  he  had 
done  but  what  was  yet  left  to  do. 

And  now  it  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege 
to  pay  him  a  well -deserved  tribute  for  a 
life  well  lived,  a  life  of  accomplishment, 
honor,  modesty.  We  prolong  this  farewell, 
in  order  to  keep  him  with  us  a  little 
longer,  we  rememl)er  the  work  done  by 
this  great  man  and  we  resolve  to  take  up 
the  work  yet  undone. 

I  extend  my  sympathies  to  his  devoted 
wife.  Sophie,  and  tiis  fine  sons,  Tod  and 
Don. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  two  editorials: 
rrrom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Polish  Dally  News, 
Peb.  19.  1970] 
MACHmowics — Son  OF  TWO  Fatheblands 
Raised  m  a  truly  Polish  spirit  from  child- 
hood, Thaddeus  Machrowlci  had  a  deep  pride 
In  his  anceetry.  He  was  bom  In  Poland  over 
70  years  ago  and  was  just  three  years  old 
when  he  and  his  parents  left  for  America, 
which  was  to  become  his  new  Fatherland. 

If  It  Is  at  all  possible  to  speak  of  one  as 
a  son  of  two  Fatherlands,  Thaddexis  Machro- 
wicz was  such  a  man.  He  knew  perfectly  how 
to  combine  his  love  of  Poland  and  America. 
He  had  no  conflicts  or  pangs  of  conscience 
about  this.  Following  his  service  as  a  volun- 
teer ofBcer  In  the  Blue  Army,  he  transferred 
to  American  service  In  Warsaw  before  his 
return  to  the  United  States. 

When  he  renewed  his  career  In  America, 
he  did  not  forget  hla  childhood  heritage  and 
the  education  be  bad  received  at  Alliance 
College. 

He  was  Interested  In  piubUc  life  and  was 
most  pleased  when  he  eould  combine  hts 
professional  career  with  social  action.  He 
entered  pubUc  life  early  and  brought  notice 
to  himself  as  an  ouUtandlng  lawyer.  But  » 
worthy  cause  had  drawn  talm  even  earlier. 
As  a  young  volunteer  in  the  Polish  Army 
forming  In  America,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 


stress  his  Polish  ancestry.  Nor  did  he  ever 
forsake  it  in  a  long  and  distinguished  career. 
The  sudden  death  of  Judge  Machrowlca 
shook  Metropolitan  Detroit  and  Polonla  on 
Tuesday  morning,  February  17,  and  the  news 
spread   about  his  fatal   heart   attack. 

Strange  are  the  fates  and  occurrences  of 
Providence.  ,  „ 

For  some  time  his  health  had  been  fall 
Ing  sometimes  worse,  sometimes  better,  but 
he  "did  not  stop  working.  He  could  have  re- 
tired last  August  when  he  became  70  years 
of  age.  but  Inactivity  was  not  In  his  nature. 
There  were  cases  and  problems  to  be  faced 
and  worried  about  and  suffered  through,  but 
he  was  accustomed  to  hard  work  and  even 
to  hardship.  It  was  his  life. 

He  regretted  the  lack  of  unity  among  the 
virlous  elemento  of  Polonla.  and  he  did  not 
mask  his  regret.  But  he  was  seir-crltlcal.  as 
well  as  a  critic  of  others.  On  occasion,  his 
straight-forward  manner  would  bruise  peo- 
ple, but  such  was  his  nature,  and  he  waa 
appreciated  for  his  candor  and  lack  of  giiUe. 
He  was  less  active  In  his  last  years  as  age 
took  lU  toll.  Even  then,  however,  he  did  hta 
own  research. 

Be  was  an  able  and  convincing  speaker. 
As  such,  he  waa  frequently  In  demand  at 
public  gatherings  all  over  the  nation.  In 
1944  he  helped  create  the  Polish  Congress 
In  a  meeting  at  Buffalo.  New  York,  and  as 
late  as  two  years  ago,  he  had  accepted  the 
Cmairmanshlp  of  Its  convention.  He  envi- 
sioned the  Congress  as  the  one  organization 
which  could  unify  American  Polcnla.  He 
encouraged  youth  to  take  part  In  social 
causes. 

It  Is  well  known  that  he  waa  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
worked  tirelessly  In  his  1960  campaign  for 
the  Presidency.  Indeed  he  was  instrumental 
In  attracting  Polteh-Amerlcans  to  Kennedy 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

He  viewed  the  Yalta  Agreements  as  a  curse 
for  both  Poland  and  America  and  never  for- 
gave Roosevelt  for  his  part  In  those  Agree- 
ments. He  was  an  unrelenting  foe  of  Com- 
munism as  far  back  as  1920  when  be  joined 
In  repelling  the  Bolshevik  attack  on  Poland. 
His  criticism  of  Russia  was  steady  at  all 
times.  Including  that  period  when  a  majority 
of  Americans  considered  Rusi&a  a  good  friend 
and  ally. 

Aa  a  Congressman  Machrowicz  rose  swiftly. 
Among  his  many  contributions  was  his  part 
m  the  InvesUg&tlon  of  the  Katyn  Masaaer*. 
He  was  also  a  leader  In  the  fight  to  organlas 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. 

As  a  judge,  he  earned  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues.  Machrowicz  presided  with  dignity, 
courtesy,  and  the  utmost  fairness. 

He  had  one  desire  to  be  U.S.  Ambassador 
in  Warsaw.  The  untimely  death  of  President 
Kennedy  which  deprived  the  world  of  so 
much  also  ended  that  dream. 

We  also  bid  farewell  to  him  as  a  former 
Director  of  the  POLISH  DAILY  NEWS,  when 
he — a  judge — stands  before  the  Highest 
Judge.  God.  To  Mrs.  Sophie  Machrowicz  some 
words  of  sympathy  and  comfort  that  she  was 
able  to  share  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  an 
exemplary  Pole.  American,  soldier,  patriot, 
politician,  and  social  activist  loyally  serving 
Poland  and  Uie  United  States  and  Polonla. 


call  of  human  liberty  until  the  hour  of  his 
death  yesterday,  as  a  citizen,  a  legislator  and 
a  jurist. 

It  was  a  cleansing  political  experience  when 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1950  from  a 
district  not  notable  In  previous  years  for  Its 
representation.  He  served  there  11  years  be- 
fore judicial  appointment.  He  was  an  endur- 
ing force  behind  the  ultimate  realizaUon  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  His  Industry  and 
his  talent  eliminated  many  Irustrationa  In 
the  nation's  Immigration  laws. 

Judge  Machrowicz  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  present  need  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
man  of  integrity  and  decency,  of  judicial 
temperament,  intolerant  only  of  oppression, 
always  deeply  human  His  stature  abroad  was 
such  that  it  brought  friendship  and  prestige 
to  America. 


JFrom  the  Detroit  (Bflch.)  News,  Feb.  18, 
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Hz  Hkabo  TBS  Caix  or  Pseedoic 

Federal  Judge  Thaddetis  M.  Machrowicz  so 

conducted    himself    that    this    newspaper, 

which  supported  him  on  so  many  occasions, 

joined   Its  pride   In   blm   with   that  of   bis 

people. 

Early  In  life,  Thad  Machrowicz,  an  im- 
migrant as  a  child,  beard  the  drums  of  free- 
dom. At  18.  he  went  back  abroad,  enlisted 
In  the  Polish  army  and  fought  the  Busslan 
Invaders  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw.  The  azpsrl- 
ence  stayed  with  him  and  he  waa  to  hea*  th« 


Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield: 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  his  fitting  tribute  to  a  really  great 
American.  Tad  Machrowicz.  I  will  never 
forget,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many  kind- 
nesses that  Tad  Machrowicz  showed 
me  when  I  was  a  freshman  Member.  I 
was  about  as  green  as  any  Member  of 
Congress  could  be.  I  ha''  never  held  an 
elective  office  before,  and  Tad  Machro- 
wicz stood  t>eside  me.  helped  me  and 
advised  me,  and  generally  served  in  the 
role  of  counselor  and  adviser  to  a  new 
Congressman  who  very  badly  needed 
that  kind  of  help. 

He  was  a  great  model,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  he  was  a  very  effective  and  re- 
spected Member  of  Congress.  He  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  knew  how  to 
get  things  done.  He  was  a  Member  of 
Cor.Tress  who  really  fought  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  that  he  represented. 
K<}  was  a  great  Member  of  this  House. 
I  know  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  great 
affection  he  had  for  his  family,  and 
lUat  they  had  for  him.  I  shall  miss  him 
very  much,  as,  I  am  sure  wiH  all  those 
who  knew  him  in  his  many  years  of  pub- 
lic service.  He  was  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can. 

I  want  to  express  my  de^  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  to  hL;  many  friends. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  my  good  friend  from  Michigan  will 
yield?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

DiNtJELL) . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  for 
arranging  this  special  order  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  distinguished  American,  to  a 
great  friend  of  Poland,  to  a  remarkable 
legislator,  and  to  ?.  fine  Member  of  the 
Judiciary,  and  to  a  great  friend  of  mine 
and  my  family,  and  my  late  father. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Tad 
Machrowicz  for  many  years.  It  was  my 
privilege  first  to  meet  him  when  I  was 
a  boy,  when  he  was  still  active  in  poli- 
tics in  the  great  city  of  Hamtramck,  so 
ably  served  by  ills  distinguished  succes- 
sor, Congressman  Nedzi.  He  was  already 
at  that  time  showing  the  leadership  that 
would  make  ^^"l  a  great  and  distin- 
gtilshed  Member  of  this  body.  He  was  an 
American  of  Polish  desceit  and,  indeed. 
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he  was  bom  in  Poland.  To  his  everlast- 
ing credit,  he  never  forgot  the  nation 
from  whence  he  came. 

He  was  a  leader  not  only  in  American 
political  affairs,  but  also  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent. 
But  more  important  than  this,  he  was 
the  voice  of  freedom  speaking  loudly  and 
clearly  to  the  people  of  Poland  during 
the  trying  times  that  followed  World  War 
n  and  during  the  times  when  Poland  fell 
through  great  misfortune  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

His  accomplishments  in  the  Congress 
were  mar.y.  It  was  my  I>ads  proud  boast 
that  he  had  arranged  to  move  Tad 
Machrowlcz  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  it  was  a  result  of  his  distin- 
guished service  that  Tad  gave  on  that 
great  committee  that  liltimately  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  for  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. 

His  work  on  behalf  of  labor,  social  se- 
curity and  the  unemployed  and  the 
American  working  man  and  foreign  na- 
tionals and  immigrants  and  persons  of 
limited  income  and  in  behalf  of  civil 
rights  are  well  known  to  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Tad.  His  monu- 
ments In  the  field  of  legislation  will  be 
many. 

Tad  was  a  warm,  decent,  and  fine  hu- 
man being.  I  am  proud  Indeed  that  I 
could  number  him  among  my  friends.  He 
was  an  eminently  fine  and  successful 
model  upon  which  any  young  Congress- 
man could  and  should  model  himself. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  my  young  days  of 
service  in  this  Congress,  my  good  friend 
took  me  under  his  wing  and  I  had  the 
benefit  of  his  leadership  and  his  guid- 
ance and  his  wise  counsel.  I  can  say  he 
was  a  remarkable  man  not  only  In  his 
humanity,  but  also  in  his  rare  courage 
and  coupled  with  that  judgment  that 
would  be  a  tribute  to  any  Member  of  this 
body. 

It  was  with  considerable  sadness  that 
I  read  In  the  paper  the  other  day  of  his 
untimely  passing.  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
is  mourned,  and  properly  so.  by  a  large 
number.  Indeed  by  a  legion  of  friends.  I 
Join  my  many  colleagues  in  expressing  to 
his  dear  wife  and  to  his  family  and  to 
his  dear  loved  ones  the  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Dlngell  and  myself. 

I  shall  conclude  again  by  commending 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  Honorable 
LxicxKif  N.  Nkdzi,  for  making  possible  my 
ability  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished American  and  to  a  great 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  warm  personal  trib- 
ute to  a  great  American. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  honoring  the  memory  of  our 
good  friend  and  former  colleague.  Judge 
Thaddeus  Machrowlcz  of  Michigan. 

For  more  >.han  a  decade  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  Thad  Machrowlcz 
as  both  a  Memt>er  of  Congress  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  During  those  years  I  came  to 
know  him  rs  an  Immensely  talented  leg- 
islator and  a  compassionate  human  be- 
ing. 


In  1961.  when  he  was  appointed  a 
federal  district  judge  by  President 
Kennedy,  many  of  us  viewed  his  depar- 
ture from  the  House  with  some  regret. 
Our  regret,  however,  was  tempered  by 
our  knowledge  that  he  would  continue 
in  the  service  of  the  American  people, 
though  in  another  branch  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

From  1961  until  his  death  last  week, 
continued  his  service  to  the  American 
people — as  a  wise  and  dedicated  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  we  remem- 
ber Thad  Machrowicz  for  what  he  was — 
a  gifted  and  devoted  leader  who  spent 
most  of  his  adult  life  in  the  service  of 
the  American  people.  This  country  can 
never  have  enough  Thad  Machrowlcz's. 

Mrs.  Boggs  joins  me  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  a  good  friend  and  a  remarkable 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  to  learn  recently  of  the 
death  of  Federal  Judge  Thaddeus  M. 
Machrowicz. 

Judge  Machrowicz  was  an  outstand- 
ing jurist  who  rose  to  the  Federal  bench 
in  1961  after  serving  six  terms  In  this 
House. 

I  remember  Ted  Machrowicz  well.  He 
first  came  to  Congress  2  years  after  I 
did.  I  was  very  fond  of  Ted.  He  worked 
well  with  others.  He  was  never  narrowly 
partisan,  although  thpre  was  never  any 
mistaking  which  party  he  belonged  to. 

Ted  Machrowicz  represented  Michigan 
with  great  zeal.  He  was  one  of  the 
strongest  promoters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  and  he  carefully  looked  out 
for  Michigan's  interests  during  his  years 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Ted  was  of  Polish  descent  and  proud 
of  it.  He  had  served  as  a  lieutenant  In 
the  Polish  Army  of  American  Volun- 
teers during  World  War  I.  fighting  In 
France  and  in  Poland.  While  in  Con- 
gress he  faithfully  represented  his  Pol- 
ish-American constituency  In  Ham- 
tramck,  Mich.  But  Ted  Machrowlcz  was 
an  American  first  and  always,  without 
hyphenation. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  Ted 
Machrowicz  In  this  House  will  always 
remember  him  We  will  remember  him 
as  a  kind  and  thoughtful  individual. 
We  will  remember  him  as  a  capable  law- 
maker. We  will  remember  him  as  a  real 
gentleman,  one  of  those  who  have  made 
this  House  a  place  in  which  we  are  all 
proud  to  serve. 

Mr.  IiflLLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  we  observe  in  the  House 
today  the  passing  of  our  former  colleague 
and  good  friend.  Judge  Thaddeus  M. 
Machrowlcz.  In  Detroit  last  week. 

Thad  Machrowicz'  life  represents  In  a 
sense  an  aspect  of  American  life  that  has 
always  been  one  of  her  greatest  assets 
and  strengths.  He  was  an  immigrant 
who  came  to  this  country  as  a  child 
from  his  native  Poland  and  rose  in  his 
lifetime  through  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  fellow  men  to  high 
positions  in  the  Government  of  this 
country,  both  In  the  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial branches. 

During  and  shortly  after  World  War  I, 
as  a  young  patriot.  Thad  Machrowlcz 


served  in  the  Polish  Army  of  American 
Volunteers  in  Canada,  France,  and  Po- 
land. He  also  served  with  the  American 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment and  as  a  war  correspondent  In 
Poland. 

After  graduating  from  the  Detroit 
College  of  Law  In  1924  and  then  prac- 
ticing law  in  that  city  for  10  years,  he 
embarked  on  his  career  of  public  serv- 
ice that  saw  him  city  attorney  of  Ham- 
tramck  from  1934  to  1936,  legal  director 
of  the  Michigan  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission in  1938  and  1939,  municipal 
judge  in  Hamtramck  from  1942  through 
1950,  and  public  member  of  the  War  La- 
bor Board  during  World  War  n. 

Thad  Machrowicz  was  elected  to  the 
82d  Congress  and  began  his  distin- 
guished service  here  in  this  body  on 
January  3,  1951.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  Thad  for  a  number  of  years  In 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He 
was  a  very  valuable  and  highly  esteemed 
member  of  that  committee,  who  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  its  complex  and 
highly  technical  areas  of  jurisdiction  In 
the  fields  of  taxation,  tariffs,  and  the 
social  security  system. 

We  were  both  saddened  and  made  glad 
in  1961  when  Thad  Machrowicz  accepted 
President  Kermedy's  call  to  serve  as  the 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Michigan.  We  were  sad  because  this 
fine  American  was  leaving  this  body 
where  he  had  served  with  such  dedication 
and  devotion.  We  were  glad,  however, 
that  the  Federal  judiciary  was  being 
strengthened  with  his  addition  to  Its 
bench. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  exceedingly 
sorrowful  at  the  passing  of  this  very  able 
and  distinguished  public  servant.  Our 
heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mrs. 
Machrowicz  and  the  family  at  this  sad 
time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
death  of  my  friend  and  former  colleague. 
Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz,  of  Michigan. 
For  not  only  was  he  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  numer- 
ous elective  and  appointed  posts  which 
he  held  in  all  levels  of  goverimient,  but 
he  possessed  a  certain  quality  of  human 
understanding  and  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man  which  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  many  people  who  knew  him. 
Thad  Machrowicz  was  a  man  whom  I 
greatly  admired  not  only  because  of  his 
abundant  ability  or  his  noble  character 
but  because  of  his  impressive  record  of 
accomplishments.  Thad  was  well  known 
as  a  "doer"  and  many  of  us  In  this  great 
body  still  recall  his  leadership  in  passage 
of  that  monumental  and  historic  legisla- 
tion authorizing  creation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  However,  his  career  did 
not  end  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
After  serving  11  years  in  the  Congress 
he  was  appointed  in  May  of  1961  by 
former  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  the 
Federal  district  court  In  Detroit,  Mich. 
In  that  capacity  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  fair  and  impartial  jurist  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  His  untimely  passing  has  cre- 
ated a  giant  void  in  our  Federal  judicial 
system  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Rosten- 
kowski  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincere 
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condolences  to  Mrs.  Machrowicz  and  to 
the  entire  Machrowlcz  faxnily. 

Mr  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  both 
saddened  and  yet  privUeged  to  Join  to 
paying  tribute  to  Judge  Thaddeus  Mach- 
rowicz. It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  Judge 
Machrowicz  when  I  came  to  Washington 
in  1961.  Unfortunately,  our  personal  as- 
sociation was  all  too  brief,  as  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Federal  district  court 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  several 
months  after  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  that  brlei 
period,  however,  I  became  aware  of  his 
fine  reputation,  his  round  wisdom,  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 

by  all. 

Judge  Machrowicz  was  a  devoted  and 
conscientious  public  servant,  and  during 
his  many  years  of  public  service,  he  al- 
ways displayed  great  courage  and  un- 
questioned integrity.  He  served  his  Na- 
tion with  great  distinction,  and  I  consider 
myself  fortunate  to  have  been  counted 
among  his  friends. 

To  his  family,  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  their  great  loss.  Without 
any  doubt,  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  learned  with  sorrow  last  week  of  the 
death  of  Federal  Judge  Thaddeus  M. 
Mackrowicz  of  Michigan,  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  and  one  of  the  first 
judicial  appointees  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

Judge  Machrowicz,  a  native  of  Poland. 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
3  and  carved  for  himself  a  distinguished 
career  which  Included  military  service 
and  both  elective  and  appointive  posi- 
tions in  all  levels  of  government. 

At  the  age  of  17,  he  joined  a  volun- 
teer division  of  the  Polish  Army,  which 
was  organized  in  Canada,  and  served  as 
a  lieutenant  In  helping  to  repel  the  1919- 
20  Russian  invasion  of  Poland.  Follow- 
ing the  war.  he  served  on  an  American 
advisory  commission  which  helped  re- 
build the  war-shattered  Polish  economy. 
He  was  graduated  from  Alliance  Col- 
lege to  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  and 
earned  a  law  degree  at  the  Detroit  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

After  serving  as  city  attorney  for 
Hamtramck  for  several  years,  he  jotoed 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission  in  1«38.  Four  years 
later,  he  was  elected  a  Hamtramck  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
election  to  Congress  in  1950.  He  repre- 
sented the  former  First  District,  which 
included  Hamtramck  and  part  of 
Detroit. 

In  Congress,  he  first  served  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  where  he 
built  a  reputation  as  a  firm  anti-Com- 
munist. In  1951,  he  gave  up  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  seat  and  moved  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  where  he 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  legislation. 

Four  months  after  President  Kennedy 
took  office,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  Detroit. 

Judge  Machrowicz  offered  an  out- 
standing example  of  fine  citizenship, 
patriotism  and  public  service.  I  joto  his 
family  and  his  friends  to  mourning  his 
death. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  expressing  deep  regret  and 


sadness  over  the  death  a  few  days  ago  of 
former  Representative  Thaddeus  Mach- 
rowlcz. ,     . 

When  I  came  to  Congress  as  a  fresn- 
man  in  1961,  Judge  Machrowicz  was  a 
seasoned  Member  of  the  House,  soon  to 
be  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  as  % 
Federal  district  judge.  Although  I  served 
with  him  only  a  few  months,  I  enjoyed 
knowing  him  and  looked  upon  him  as  a 
personable,  able,  and  distinguished 
Representative,  totally  devoted  to  serv- 
ing his  country,  his  State,  and  the  people 
of  his  congressional  district.  He  will  be 
remembered,  by  those  of  us  who  came 
here  as  young  Members,  for  the  fine  as- 
sistance and  counsel  that  he  extended  to 
everyone. 

Ted  Machrowicz  came  to  this  country 
as  a  small  boy,  and  as  an  immigrant  from 
Poland.  His  rise  to  his  high  office  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Fed- 
eral bench  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  his  abil- 
ity, to  his  integrity,  and  his  devotion  to 
service.  His  life  presents  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  opportunities  that  await  our 
youth  who  have  the  initiative  to  seek, 
and  the  fortitude  to  persevere,  no  matter 
what  their  present  station  In  life  may  be. 
Representative  Machrowicz  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  knew  him  whUe 
he  served  In  this  House,  nor  by  his  many 
other  friends,  who  I  am  sure  are  legion. 
My  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to 

his  family.  -^  ,    „  uv, 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  heavy  heart  and  great  sadness  that  I 
join  those  who  are  paying  a  last  tribute 
to  our  former  colleague,  the  late  Thad- 
deus Michael  Machrowlcz.  To  have 
known  him  was  to  admire  him  and  re- 
spond to  his  engaging  and  warm  per- 
sonality. . 

Few  men  are  as  imbued  with  patriotic 
fervor  and  high  ideaUsm  as  our  late  de- 
parted colleague.  Here  was  a  man  who 
lived  as  an  example  that  the  story  of 
Horatio  Alger  is  not  mere  fiction,  but  a 
dream  and  inspiration  realized.  Although 
born  abroad  and  brought  to  these  shores 
at  an  early  age,  he  rose  from  humble  sur- 
roundings to  achieve  distinction  and  rec- 
ognition in  high  and  important  office. 
His  career  embraced  the  political  spec- 
trum, including  elective  and  appointive 
posts  at  all  levels  of  Goverrunent. 

During  the  First  World  War,  although 
a  U  S.  citizen,  he  served  as  a  Ueutenant 
to  the  Polish  Army  of  American  Volun- 
teers Later  he  served  with  the  American 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  1920  and  1921.  It  is  toterest- 
Ing  to  note  that  this  brave  soldier  also 
acted  as  war  correspondent  with  Floyd 
Gibbons  In  Poland. 

After  graduating  from  law  school  and 
being  admitted  to  the  Michigan  bar  the 
same  year,  he  soon  became  city  attorney 
of  Hamtramck.  Mich.,  and  some  years 
later  a  municipal  judge.  In  recogmUon 
of  his  keen  mtod,  he  was  named  legal  di- 
rector of  the  Michigan  PubUc  Utilities 
Commission.  During  Worid  War  n,  "^ad 
Machrowicz  was  a  member  of  the  War 
Labor  Board.  However,  his  age  kept  him 
from  enlisting  In  the  U.S.  armed  services 
and  It  was  reported  that  he  said: 

If  I  were  20  years  younger  I  would  be  out 
on  the  dring  Une  with  our  boys 


It  was  natural  that  this  brilliant  law- 
yer, great  patriot.  Intrepid  soldier,  and 


public  official  should  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  his  community 
who  urged  him  to  seek  a  seat  to  Con- 
gress. On  November  7,  1950,  Thad 
Machrowlcz  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  82d  Congress  and 
to  the  five  succeedmg  Congresses.  It  was 
here  In  this  historic  Cliamber  that  we 
first  met  this  truly  exemplary  man.  It 
was  here  where  his  special  talents,  his 
dedication  to  the  service  of  his  great 
State  of  Michigan  and  to  our  Nation 
came  to  fruition. 

Thad  Machrowicz'  tocisive  legal  mtod 
served  him  well  as  a  valued  member  of 
the  special  House  committee  to  tovestl- 
gate  the  brutal  Worid  War  H  Katyn 
massacre.  He  also  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  important  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Our  late  colleague  played  a  key  role 
to  the  efforts  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion of  his  State  of  Michigan,  partic- 
ularly to  helptog  to  develop  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

His  leadership  was  seen  to  the  en- 
couragement he  has  given  to  the  various 
ethnic  groups  to  this  country  and  to 
others  who  have  been  striving  to  behalf 
of  freedom  to  restore  dignity  and  a  sense 
of  their  totrlnslc  value  to  those  who 
suffer  behtod  the  Iron  Curtato. 

As  evidence  of  his  deep  concern  for 
his  fellowmen,  Thad  Machrowlcz  backed 
houstog  legislation  and  bills  to  boost  un- 
employment benefits  and  make  them 
\miform  throughout  the  Nation. 

Possessing  these  qualities  and  talen,:s, 
It  was  no  wonder  that  to  1961  President 
Keimedy  as  one  of  his  first  judicial  ap- 
pomtments,  selected  Thaddeus  M. 
Machrowicz  for  the  Federal  bench  as 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan.  As  judge,  he  was  emtoently 
fair  and  just,  and  became  well  known  and 
highly  respected  by  other  jurists  and 
members  of  the  bar.  He  was  the  per- 
sonification of  an  ideal  judge,  a  great 
legislator,  and  above  all  a  warm  and  real 
human  being  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
public  service. 

Thad  Machrowicz*  passing  leaves  a 
void  that  is  most  difficult  to  fill.  We  all 
admired  and  respected  hm.  I  joto  my 
colleagues  to  mourning  our  loss  and  to 
extending  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
grievmg  family. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  greatly  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  my  close  friend  and 
former  coUeague.  the  Honorable  Thad- 
deus Machrowicz.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  taktog  this  time 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  who  was  a  truly  ftoe  todl- 
vldual  and  a  Representative  of  the  high- 
est order.  He  was  one  of  the  ktodest  and 
most  humane  men  I  ever  known.  I  think 
It  Is  a  mark  of  Ted's  warm  and  generous 
nature  that  his  staff  regarded  him  and 
his   lovely   wife   as   members   of   their 
family  as  people  to  whom  they  could 
turn  to  times  of  need.  They  looked  on  him 
as  a  close  personal  friend  and  not  solely 
as  an  employer. 

He  ably  represented  his  district  for  10 
years  and  his  first  concern  was  for  the 
people  of  his  district,  theh:  problems,  no 
matter  how  small.  As  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Ted  saw 
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many  of  the  great  problems  of  the  Nation 
and  worked  untiringly  and  earnestly  to 
cure  them.  He  was  a  great  advocate  of 
adequate  social  security  benefits  and  a 
fairer  tax  system  He  sought  In  all  his 
endeavors  to  provide  for  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Ted  represented  one 
of  the  largest  industrialized  cities  In  the 
Nation  and  knew  the  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple not  only  of  his  urban  area  but  of  cities 
throushout  the  Nation. 

When  he  was  appointed  a  Federal  dis- 
trict judge  In  1961  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  I  was  saddened  that 
the  House  would  lose  such  an  able  and 
dedicated  member,  but  I  knew  the  Fed- 
eral bench  would  gain  Immeasurably  by 
his  appointment. 

Even  more  than  by  great  respect  for 
him  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  peo-"le.  was  the  close  friend- 
ship we  shared.  We  spent  many  enjoy- 
able evenings  together.  He  was  a  wit.  a 
raconteur,  and  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining men  I  have  ever  known. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  great  public 
ser\ant.  and  I  have  lost  a  good  friend. 
My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife 
and  sons.  I  hope  they  will  be  consoled 
somewhat  by  knowing  in  what  high 
esteem  Ted  was  held  by  an  who  knew 
him.  and  the  great  respect  we  all  had 
for  his  ability  and  his  kind  and  good 
nature. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Neozi)  In  expressing  respect  for  the 
memory  of  our  former  colleague.  Federal 
Judge  Thaddeus  Machrowlc*. 

When  I  first  commenced  my  congres- 
sional service  to  January  1959.  Thad 
Machrowicz  was  one  of  the  first  Members 
with  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  esUb- 
lishing  a  close  friendship  sharing  as  we 
did  a  Polish  background  and  member- 
ship in  many  fraternal  and  patriotic 
groups. 

As  a  Meml)er  of  Congress.  Thad  Mach- 
rowicz was  a  very  effective  and  respected 
Memt>er.  and  in  his  career  as  a  Federal 
Judge  distinguished  himself  as  an  astute 
and  compassionate  jurist.  Judge  Mach- 
rowics  throughout  his  career  demon- 
strated the  type  of  dedicated  service  that 
has  made  our  country  great.  He  set  an 
example  for  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  our  Nation  that  will  remato  an  to- 
spiration  to  all  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  and  working  with 
him. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
17  was  a  sad  day.  for  It  took  from  our 
midst  our  beloved  former  colleague. 
Judge  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz. 

When  Thaddeus  Machrowicz  first 
came  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  in 
1951.  he  had  already  achieved  distinction 
and  honor  as  a  valiant  soldier  in  World 
War  I.  as  an  adviser  for  our  Nation  to  the 
Polish  Government  after  the  war.  and  as 
a  public  ofBclal  to  several  important 
capacities  to  the  State  of  Michigan.  In 
the  House  he  became  one  of  our  most 
respected  and  learned  Members,  and 
since  1961  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
Federal  Judge. 

Bom  to  Poland,  Thaddeus  Machrowicz 
became  a  naturalized  citizen.  And  to  me 
there  is  no  better  example  of  the  signifi- 
cant   contribution!    of    immlcrantt    to 


America  than  the  life  of  this  dedicated. 
talented  and  honorable  man. 

I  was  proud  and  privileged  to  consider 
him  a  warm  and  dear  friend,  not  only 
here  In  the  House  but  also  in  my  home 
city  of  Newark,  where  he  was  a  very  wel- 
come vUitor.  My  family  and  I  will  miss 
him.  and  we  want  to  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Machrowicz  and 
her  sons.  Our  prayers  will  be  with  them 
durtog  this  difficult  time. 

Mr.  BROOMPIEXD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
death  of  a  friend  Is  always  a  great  per- 
sonal loss,  but  the  death  of  a  friend  wlio 
was  a  great  patriot  is  much  more. 

The  passing  last  Tuesday  of  the  Honor- 
able Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz  was  a 
tragedy  shared  not  only  by  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  well,  but  by  every  Ameri- 
can. 

The  son  of  a  Polish  Immigrant,  he  rose 
from  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Ham- 
tramck.  Mich.,  to  Federal  district  Judge 
in  Detroit.  In  between,  he  served  six  dis- 
tinguished terms  to  this  body  represent- 
ing the  former  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict on  Detroit's  E^ast  Side. 

Judge  Machrowicz's  career  was  built  on 
a  deep  and  dedicated  love  for  his  country. 
He  was  stanchly  an U- Communist  to 
keeping  with  his  active  service  with  the 
Polish  Army  to  fighting  the  Bolshevik 
army  to  1920. 

Born  to  Poland  to  1899,  the  son  of 
Boniface  and  Frances  Majlhrowlcz.  he 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  at  the 
age  of  3. 

A  graduate  of  Alliance  College  to  Cam- 
bridge Sprtogs,  Pa.,  and  the  Detroit  Col- 
lege of  Law.  he  also  attended  De  Paul 
University  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 
At  the  age  of  17  he  Joined  a  volunteer 
division  of  the  Polish  army  which  orga- 
nized to  Canada  durtog  World  War  I. 
He  served  as  a  lieutenant  and  helped  re- 
pel the  1920-21  Commimlst  tovaslon  of 
Poland. 

Following  the  war  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Technical  Advisory 
Commission,  a  group  trytog  to  put  Poland 
back  on  Its  ftoanclal  feet. 

He  served  to  a  variety  of  local  and 
Bute  offices  durtog  the  1930"8  and  1940's 
before  his  election  to  Congress  in  1950. 

In  addition  to  his  great  patriotism.  Mr. 
Machrowicz  made  an  todellble  mark  on 
domestic  Issues  as  a  sponsor  of  some  of 
the  great  social  legislation  of  that  time, 
notably,  medical  care  for  the  aged,  social 
aecwrity  amendments,  and  uniformity  to 
imemployment  compensation. 

Most  of  all,  however,  he  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  outspoken  support  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  a  project  on 
which  he  worked  to  close  cooperation 
with  my  predecessor  the  late  Honorable 
George  A.  Dondero,  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

He  left  Congress  to  1961  following  his 
appototment  to  the  Detroit  Federal  dis- 
trict court  by  President  Kennedy. 

Durtog  his  years  on  the  bench,  I  had 
the  hcmor  of  calltog  Judge  Machrowicz  a 
constituent  as  well  as  a  friend  as  he 
moved  his  residence  to  Bloomfield  Town- 
ship. Mich.,  to  my  congressional  district. 
I  know  each  Member  of  this  body  jotos 
to  sendtog  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Sophia,  and  his  two  sons,  Don  and  Tod, 
to  their  time  of  grief. 


Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
passtog  of  our  former  colleague  Judge 
Thaddeus  Machrowicz. 

Judge  Machrowicz  served  his  country 
with  distinction  to  numerous  positions. 
Bom  In  Oostyn.  Poland,  Judge  Machro- 
wicz Immigrated  to  the  United  SUtes 
with  his  parents  to  1902.  During  World 
War  I  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  to  the 
Polish  Army  of  American  Volunteei-s. 
After  the  war  he  conttoued  his  education, 
obtaining  his  law  degree  In  1924.  For  the 
next  several  years,  he  practiced  law  to 
Detroit.  Mich,  and  also  served  to  many 
different  capacities  at  the  local  level. 
In  1951.  Judge  Machrowicz  was  elected 
to  the  Congress  and  served  until  1961 
when  President  Kennedy  appototed  him 
Federal  district  judge. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Thad. 
as  he  was  affectionately  known,  on  the 
so-called  Kersten  committee,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  tovestlgate  Com- 
munist aggression  to  the  83d  Congress. 
Thad's  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
select  committee  was  very  significant  as 
was  his  contribution  to  the  other  com- 
mittees, Includtog  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  on  which  he  served. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  known  Judge 
Machrowicz  well  and  to  have  served  with 
him  to  Congress.  His  passing  has  brought 
sorrow  to  those  with  whom  and  for  whom 
he  served.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague.  Judge  Thaddeus  M. 
Machrowicz.  The  Federal  Judiciary  and 
the  Nation  lost  one  of  its  most  able 
servants. 

Bom  to  Poland,  the  late  Judge  Mach- 
rowicz came  to  my  home  city  of  Milwau- 
kee at  age  3.  He  rematoed  to  Milwaukee 
until  he  was  17  when  he  left  to  Joto  the 
Polish  Army  of  American  Volunteers  to 
World  War  L 

The  late  Judge  Machrowicz's  career  to 
public  life  began  to  1934  when  he  was 
appointed  attorney  for  the  city  of  Ham- 
tramck.  Mich.  In  1942.  he  was  named 
municipal  Judge  of  that  city. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  Federal 
bench  for  Michigan's  eastern  district  to 
May  1961 — he  was  one  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  first  Judicial  appotot- 
ments — our  former  colleague  served  six 
disttogulshed  terms  In  the  House. 

During  his  congressional  tenure,  which 
began  to  1950,  Judge  Machrowicz  served 
ably  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  made  a  record  as  a  stanch  patriot. 
He  played  a  large  role  In  developtog  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  which  was  proven 
so  valuable  to  my  own  city  and  State  and 
other  States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes. 
Mr.  Sp^er,  the  late  Judge  Thaddeus 
M.  Machrowicz  was  70  years  old  at  his 
passtog. 

AU  who  knew  Judge  Machrowicz  shall 
miss  h*"" 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  Joto  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sorrow  at  the  sudden  passing  of  our 
former  colleagiie  from  Michigan,  the  late 
Honorable  Thaddeus  Machrowicz. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  to  the  House 
with  him  from  the  time  of  his  first  elec- 
tion to  the  House  to  1950  until  he  was 
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appototed  a  Federal  district  Judge  by  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  in  1961. 
Judge  Machrowicz,  or  Ted,  as  he  was 
affectionately  called  by  his  friends,  was 
an  able  and  accomplished  legislator  and 
an  outstanding  representative  of  his  dis- 
trict. Personally.  I  learned  to  respect  him 
greatly  for  his  integrity,  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  Judgment,  and  for  his  devo- 
tion to  legislative  duties.  I  well  remember 
his  wise  counsel  and  the  able  assistance 
he  gave  me  on  several  technical  and  com- 
plex legislative  issues. 

Judge  Machrowicz  served  his  God 
through  his  family  and  his  work,  and  his 
fellow  man  through  his  legislative  and 
judicial  endeavors.  My  wife  Joins  me  m 
expressing  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  family.  I  am  confident  they 
will  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  good  Lord  has  chosen 
him  to  be  among  His  very  own  and  that 
their  sorrow  is  shared  by  a  legion  of  his 
friends. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  tm  timely 
passtog  of  our  good  friend  and  former 
colleague.  Honorable  Thaddeus  Machro- 
wicz. His  service  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  marked  by  his  wisdom 
and  statesmanship,  which  earned  him 
the  unreserved  resF>ect  of  the  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was 
hardworking  and  dedicated  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  would  benefit 
I  his  fellow  Americans,  not  only  in  his  own 

district  but  on  a  nationwide  scale.  I  am 
glad  I  had  the  privilege  of  servtog  with 
U  5  Thaddeus  Machrowicz  for  8  years,  before 

^>^  he  was  appointed  a  Federal  judge  to  1961, 

for  durtog  that  period  we  became  close 
friends,  and  I  shall  always  treasure  my 
memories  of  that  ftoe  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  to  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  his  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  saddened  me  to  leam  of  the  pass- 
ing of  The  Honorable  Thaddeus  Machro- 
wicz. The  Judge  was  my  good  friend  and 
coworker  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  and  I  were  sworn  to  on  the 
same  day  and  assigned  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  he  and  I  worked 
closely  together  until  he  was  appototed 
as  a  Federal  Judge. 

During  this  association,  I  learned  to 
honor  and  respect  Thad  Machrowicz.  He 
was  a  hard  worker  and  diligent  to  his 
efforts  to  brmg  about  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  he  felt  was  beneficial  to 
manktod. 

After  his  appototment  to  the  Federal 
bench,  he  returned  to  Congress  for  visits 
with  his  former  colleagues,  and  we  all 
enjoyed  his  understandtog  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  and  his  Interpretotion 
of  it  as  presented  to  him  as  a  judge.  We 
all  knew  he  was  fair,  honest,  and  sm- 
cere.  and  those  of  us  who  knew  him  will 
miss  him  to  the  future. 

May  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  For 
those  of  us  who  knew  Thaddeus  M. 
Machrowicz  and  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  working  with  him,  his  recent 
death  was  a  tragic  loss.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  I  were  new  Mem- 
bers together  during  the  82d  Congress. 


I  can  honestly  say  that  I  never  met  a 
more  ktodly  or  generous  man  than  Ted 
Machrowicz. 

He  was  a  distinguished  legislator,  and, 
when  he  left  Washmgton  to  1961  for  the 
Federal  bench,  his  absence  to  this  House 
was  quickly  felt.  He  possessed  those  qual- 
ities which  are  essential  to  both  leg- 
islators and  judges — courage,  a  sense 
of  fairness,  and  utter  rectitude. 

Bom  in  Poland,  he  became  one  of  our 
country's  eminent  citizens,  ever  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunities  that  the  United 
States  had  afforded  him. 

Prior  to  comtog  to  Congress,  Ted  and 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  come  to  know 
each  other.  At  one  potot  he  came  to  New 
York  State  to  speak  at  a  gathering  of 
Polish  Americans.  He  showed  himself 
then  to  be  one  of  the  most  dynamic  men 
I  ever  had  the  honor  of  knowtog  and  I 
remember  thinking  then  that  here  was  a 
man  I  would  like  to  know  better. 

Later  on  he  spoke  at  a  dmner  when  I 
was  running  for  Congress.  His  assist- 
ance then,  as  always,  was  of  great  bene- 
fit and  welcome.  During  his  years  in  Con- 
gress Representative  Machrowicz  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  finest,  most  able,  con- 
scientious and  hardworktog  Members  of 
tlusbody. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  rem- 
inisce, and,  with  a  saddened  heart,  let 
me  say  it  was  an  honor  to  know  and  love 
Thaddeus  Machrowicz. 

Mrs.  Kluczynski  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife,  Sophie, 
and  his  family.  We  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
great  American. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paytog  tribute 
to  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  more  able 
men  who  served  to  this  body  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Although  I  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  servtog  with  Thaddeus  Machrowicz 
to  this  House.  I  am  well  aware  of  his 
work  as  a  member  who  represented  his 
district  faithfully  and  capably. 

Thaddeus  Machrowicz  had  behtod  him 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  careers  to  the 
life  of  a  man. 

Bom  to  Gostyn.  Poland.  August  21, 
1899,  he  immigrated  with  his  parents  to 
the  United  States  to  1902  and  settled  to 
Chicago,  m.,  later  movtog  to  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  naturalized  to  1910;  attended  the 
parochial  school  to  Milwaukee.  His  later 
education  was  attatoed  at  Alliance 
College.  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Durtog  the  First  World  War  he  served 
as  a  lieutenant  to  the  Polish  Army  of 
American  Volitoteers  in  Canada,  France, 
and  Poland.  In  1920  to  1921,  he  served 
with  the  American  Advisory  Commission 
to  the  Polish  Government,  and  also  acted 
as  a  war  correspondent  with  Floyd  Gib- 
bons to  Poland  during  the  years  of  1919 
to  1921. 

Retumtog  to  the  United  States,  he  at- 
tended De  Paul  University  in  1921  and 
graduated  from  the  Detroit  College  of 
Law  to  1924,  was  admitted  to  the  Michi- 
gan bar  to  1924  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  to  Detroit 

The  public  career  of  Thaddeus  Mach- 
rowicz began  to  1934  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed city  attorney  of  Hamtramck, 
Mich.,  a  post  he  held  for  2  years  when 


he  became  the  legal  director  of  the 
Michigan  Public  Utilities  Commission 
during  the  years  1938  to  1939.  He  was  a 
public  member  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
durtog  World  War  n.  and  from  1942  to 
1950  he  held  the  position  of  municipal 
judge  in  Hamtramck,  Mich.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1950  and  to  five 
succeeding  Congresses. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  first  was 
assigned  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
where  he  served  diligently.  He  resigned 
from  that  committee  post  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  at  the 
time  when  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  leg- 
islation was  betog  considered.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  he  devoted  much 
time  to  havtog  this  project  l)ecome  a 
reality,  which  opened  a  deep  waterway  to 
the  States  of  the  Middle  West. 

His  last  committee  assignment  was  as 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, having  succeeded  the  late  John 
D.  Dtogell,  the  father  of  our  esteemed 
colleague  John  D.  Dingell,  represent- 
ing the  15th  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan. 

As  a  member  of  the  Katyn  Massacre 
Investigating  Committee  he  played  a 
leading  role  in  formally  placing  the 
blame  of  the  murder  of  over  14,000 
Polish  officers  and  men  upon  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  the  Warsaw  meetings  of  the  inter- 
parliamentary Union  he  showed  imusual 
bravado  when,  to  his  speech  to  the  as- 
sembled delegates,  he  placed  the  blame 
on  both  Russia  and  Germany  for  the  to- 
vaslon of  Poland  to  1939. 

Congressman  Machrowicz  was  also  an 
official  U.S.  representative  to  one  of  the 
Poznan  trade  fairs,  having  been  ap- 
pototed by  Piesident  Eisenhower. 

Aside  from  being  active  to  the  political 
field,  he  was  known  as  a  leader  to  the 
affairs  of  our  Polish  communities.  Always 
toterested  to  the  activities  of  the  Polish 
people,  he  became  the  spokesman  for  this 
ethnic  group  and  his  voice  was  heard 
many  times  to  defense  of  the  Polish  heri- 
tage and  on  the  problems  of  various  mi- 
nority groups. 

His  civic  activities  tocluded  member- 
ship to  many  veteran  groups,  fraternal 
organizations,  and  neighborhood  com- 
munity units.  One  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments was  the  organization  of  the  Michi- 
gan chapter  of  the  PoUsh  American 
Congress,  of  which  he  was  the  first  and 
long-time  President. 

As  a  Federal  Judge,  having  been  ap- 
pototed to  this  posiUon  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  he  showed  un- 
usual judgment  and  a  true  neutrality 
to  the  cases  comtog  before  him.  For  this 
he  was  admired  by  the  legal  profession. 
One  of  the  few  known  positions  held 
by  Judge  Machrowicz  was  that  of  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Department  of  State  on 
cultural  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Poland. 

One  of  his  last  major  speeches  was  de- 
Uvered  on  September  28, 1969,  at  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  at  the  Shrine  of  Czestochowa, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  Cardtoal 
Woytylo  from  Poland. 

Judge  Machrowicz  was  a  leader  to  both 
public  and  civil  life.  He  was  a  distto- 
gulshed judge  and  Congressman.  He  was 
dedicated  to  service  throughout  his  en- 
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tire  life,  helping  all  the  citizens  of  his 
community.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word.  His  loss  is  the  loss 
of  all  Polish-Americans  in  the  United 
States  and  of  those  who  aspire  to  regain 
their  freedom  in  Poland. 

I  extend  my  condolences  and  that  of 
my  wife  to  Mrs.  Sophia  Machrow  icz  and 
his  two  sons.  Tod  and  Don. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  our  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Hon.  Thaddeus  Machroviicz. 
His  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  marked  by  his  wisdom  and 
statesmanship,  which  earned  him  the 
unreserved  respect  of  the  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was  hard  work- 
ing and  dedicated  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  benefit  his  fellow 
Americans,  not  only  in  his  own  district 
but  on  a  nationwide  scale.  I  am  glad  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  Thad- 
deus Machrowicz  for  8  years,  before  he 
was  appointed  a  Federal  Judge  in  1961. 
for  durlxig  that  period  we  became  close 
friends,  and  I  shall  always  treasure  my 
memories  of  that  fine  gentleman 

Mrs.  Rhodes  Joins  me  In  deepest  s>'m- 
pathy  for  his  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, sadly  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  a  longtime  friend,  the 
late  Hon.  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz. 
At  the  time  of  his  sudden  passing,  Ted 
was  serving  as  a  Judge  of  Micliigan's 
eastern  district  Federal  court  havljag  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  that  bench 
from  the  late  President  Kennedy  in  1961 
after  a  decade  of  distinguished  accom- 
plishments here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Ted  had  an  amazing  and  full 
life,  coming  to  the  United  States  from 
his  native  Poland  at  the  age  of  3.  At  age 
10  be  became  an  American  citizen  and 
at  17  he  enlisted  In  a  volunteer  regiment 
of  the  Polish  army  and  returned  to  his 
homeland  to  Join  the  fight  against  com- 
munism then  threatening  to  engulf  the 
country.  He  even  found  time  during  that 
period  to  serve  as  a  war  correspondent 
with  the  fabled  Floyd  Gibbons.  Return- 
ing to  the  United  States  he  took  a  law 
degree  and  a  short  time  later  entered 
upon  a  long  career  of  public  service  that 
tn  1951  was  to  bring  him  to  Washington 
and  the  82d  Congress.  Ted  made  many 
friends  here  and  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  be  Included  in  that  long  list 
will  miss  him  dearly.  We  shall  miss  his 
vigor,  his  warmth,  his  friendliness.  But 
most  of  an,  we  will  miss  him.  To  his 
wife,  Sophie,  and  their  two  sons,  I  extend 
the  Rooneys'  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
desire  to  Join  in  the  eulogies  being  paid 
the  late  Judge  Thaddeus  Machrowicz. 
He  served  with  great  distinction  in  this 
body  for  10  years.  It  was  my  pleasiire 
to  have  known  him  well,  and  I  counted 
him  among  my  special  friends.  It  is  sad 
indeed  to  learn  that  be  has  been  taken 
away. 

Ted  Machrowicz  was  an  immigrant 
from  Poland.  He  overcame  many  handi- 
caps to  gain  hoiK>r  and  distinction  In 
many  respects.  Always  Jolly,  friendly, 
and  cooperative.  Judge  Machrowicz  was 
unlversaUy  admired  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  In  the  Congress  he  con- 


tributed much  to  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment. 

The  passing  of  Ted  Machrowicz  leaves 
a  vacuum  which  will  not  be  easy  to  fill- 
in  many  respects  he  is  simply  irreplace- 
able. I  extend  to  the  family  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  VANQC.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wa.s  my 
privilege  to  serv-e  in  this  body  witli  the 
late  Judge  Thaddeus  Machrowicz  be- 
tween 1955  until  September  1961.  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Federal  bencli 
by  the  late  President  John  F.  Keimedi'. 

"Tliad"  was  a  warm,  kindly,  and  com- 
passionate person  who  brought  intu  legLs- 
lation  the  essence  of  these  fine  qualities. 
He  was  understanding  and  in  every  re- 
spect a  just  man — fully  deserving  of  the 
Judicial  responsibilities  to  which  he  was 
directed  by  President  Kennedy. 

The  Congress  was  made  a  better  insti- 
tutltlon  because  of  "Thad's"  dedicated 
service.  Countless  laws  will  carry  the 
mark  of  his  compassion  for  his  fellow- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Thad- 
deus Machrowicz.  a  remarkably  able 
legislator  in  this  body  and  a  UB.  district 
court  Judge  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  law.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  will  be  missed — and  missed 
bcully.  As  a  personal  friend  of  Ted 
Machrowicz — as  a  man  who  has  been  in 
his  home  man}  times — I  can  testify  per- 
sonally to  the  moral  courage  and 
strength  of  character  for  which  he  was 
known. 

His  background  was  richly  diverse.  A 
soldier,  a  lawyer,  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, a  Government  administrator, 
a  Congressman,  a  Judge.  Ted  Machro- 
wicz excelled  at  virtually  everything  he 
did.  Bom  in  Oostyn.  Poland,  in  1899,  he 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  with 
his  parents  as  a  small  boy.  His  family 
settled  In  Chicago,  then  moved  on  to 
Milwaukee.  He  went  to  parochial  schools 
In  Milwaukee,  Alliance  College  in  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  Pa.,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Detroit  College  of  Law. 
earning  scholastic  honors  all  the  way 
from  the  first  grade  to  his  last  year  of 
law  school. 

During  World  I  he  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Polish  Army  of  American  Volunteers, 
serving  in  Prance  and  In  Poland.  After 
the  war — for  about  2  years  In  the  early 
1920's — he  served  with  the  American 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent with  Floyd  Gibbons  in  Poland. 

Admitted  to  the  Michigan  bar  in  1924. 
he  practiced  privately  in  Detroit  for  al- 
most a  decade,  served  as  city  attorney  In 
Hamtramck,  Mich.,  from  1934  to  1936. 
moved  up  to  legal  director  of  the  Michi- 
gan Public  Utilities  Commission  in  1938 
and  1939.  then  took  on  the  post  of  mu- 
nicipal Judge  in  Hamtramck  from  1942 
to  1950.  He  was  elected  to  this  txxly  in 
1950,  serving  10  years  here  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  before 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  made  him  a 
U.S.  district  court  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Michigan. 

Few  Members  of  Congress  were  more 
uniformly  admired  and  respected  than 
Ted  Machrowicz.  A  hard  worker,  a  bril- 
liant legal  scholar,  a  man  genuinely  dedi- 
cated  to  his  Job,   Ted  approached  u 


closely  as  anyone  I  luiow  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  ideal  Member  of  Congress. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Meml>ers  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life,  character,  and 
service  of  the  late  "Tad"  Machrowicz. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

( Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  IndHiduaLs  and  as  a  nation. 
In  1967  Americans  consumed  2.157.146.- 
000  short  tons  of  energy— coal  equivalent. 
This  was  more  than  34  percent  of  the 
total  world  consumption  and  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  second  ranking 
nation,  the  Soviet  Union. 


THE    OVER    $16    BILLION    FEDERAL 
RESEARCH  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
budget  which  President  Nlzon  recently 
sent  to  Congress,  there  Is  evidence  that 
the  rate  of  rise  in  outlays  has  been  slowed 
down.  The  Increase  over  the  previous 
year  is  the  smallest  since  fiscal  1965. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  figures  for  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  then: 
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The  brakes  on  spending  will  have  to  be 
applied  even  more  effectively  if  we  are 
to  make  Mr.  Nixon's  anticipated  surplus 
a  reality.  Such  a  surplus  can  be  achieved 
if  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
will  seek  out  places  to  cut.  Urmecessary 
programs  should  be  eliminated,  those 
that  are  overfunded  or  inefHclently  op- 
erated should  be  improved,  and  no  new 
programs  should  be  started  without  ade- 
quate justification. 

Not  only  must  the  budget  be  balanced, 
but  the  debt  must  be  reduced  and  the 
tax  burden  lightened.  Inflation  cannot 
be  brought  under  control  if  we  do  not 
slow  down  Government  spending.  Con- 
tinued and  accelerated  inflation  would 
be  another  form  of  taxation  from  which 
there  would  be  no  exemptions. 

As  we  go  through  the  budget,  looking 
for  places  to  economize  and  places  to 
spend  more  efficiently,  we  must  not  over- 
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look  the  enormous  amounts  that  have 
been  spent  and  will  continue  to  be  spent 
for  research  and  development.  The  list 
that  I  am  inserting  In  the  Record  today 
is  about  as  comprehensive  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  siKh  a  list.  A  few  programs  have 
been  omitted  because  funds  for  research 
could  not  easily  be  separated  from  money 
for  other  items. 

Let  me  assure  my  fellow  Americans 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  research.  I  have 
always  been  very  much  in  favor  of  it  and 
will  continue  to  vote  for  whatever  la 
truly  necessary  for  demonstrably  worth- 
while research  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  I  want  State  and  local  governments, 
business  and  industry,  and  private  phi- 
lanthropy to  assume  their  shares  of  the 
burden  and  not  expect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  taking  on  new  burdens. 
Included  among  the  items  on  which  re- 
search  and   development   Is   conducted 
with  money  provided  by  the  taxpayers 
are   the  following:    agriculture,  atomic 
energy,  aviation,  civil  defense  shelters, 
culture  and  the  arts,  disarmament,  eco- 
nomics, education,  explosives,  fish,  for- 
eign trade,  forestry,  health  and  medicine, 
highways,   history,   housing,  hydrology, 
manpower,  marketing,  meteorology,  min- 
erals, narcotics,  national  defense,  navi- 
gation,  nuclear  physics,  nutrition,  ob- 
scenity and  pornography,  ocean  shipping, 
oceanography,  outer  space,  pestiferous 
Insects.  poUution.  population  growth,  the 
postal  service,  public  power,  radio,  recla- 
mation, recreation,  safety,  small  business, 
telecommunications,  transportation,  ur- 
ban problems,  vocations,  weather,  and 
wildlife. 

When  the  screams  from  the  spenders 
threaten  to  deafen  talk  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, let  us  once  more  recall  the 
wise  counsel  that  came  from  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower.  On  January  17,  1961.  3  days 
before  he  left  the  White  House,  he  told 
his  fellow  Americans  about  what  he 
called  "a  scientific-technological  elite." 

Here  are  the  pertinent  paragraphs 
from  President  Eisenhowers  farewell  ad- 
dress: I 

Akin  to.  and  largely  responsible  Tor  the 
sweeping  changes  In  our  Industrial-military 
poature.  ba«  been  the  technological  revolu- 
tion during  recent  decades. 

In  this  revolution,  research  has  l)ecome 
central:  It  also  becomes  more  formalized, 
complex,  and  costly.  A  steadily  Increasing 
share  is  conducted  for,  by,  or  at  the  direc- 
tion of.  the  federal  government. 

Today,  the  solitary  Inventor,  tinkering  in 
his  shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  in  laboratories  and  testing 
fields.  In  the  same  fashion,  the  free  uni- 
versity, historically  the  fountalnhead  of  free 
ideas  and  scientific  discovery,  has  experi- 
enced a  revolution  In  the  conduct  of  re- 
search. Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  in- 
volved, a  governmHQt  contract  becomes  vir- 
tually a  subeUtute  for  Intellectual  curiosity. 
For  every  old  blackboard  there  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  new  electronic  computers. 

The  prospect  of  dcmlnatlon  of  the  na- 
tion's scholars  by  federal  employment,  proj- 
ect allocations,  and  the  power  of  money  Is 
ever  present — and  Is  gravely  to  be  regarded. 

Tet,  In  holding  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery In  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must 
also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  dan- 
ger that  public  poUcy  could  Itself  become  the 
captive  of  a  scientific-technological  eUte. 

The  list  that  follows  shows  the 
amoimts  of  money  outlays  for  research, 
In  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  fiscal  years 


1969,  1970.  and  1971.  the  last  two  being 
estimates. 

Legialative    BroneJi— Lfbrory    of    Congress; 
Legislative  Reference  Service 
(In  thousands] 
Research  and  analysis: 

1969  actual »3.236 

1970  estimated '"'iS 

1971  estimated 4.6» 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  as- 
sists Members  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress by  preparing  research  reports,  di- 
gests, translations,  charts,  and  consulta- 
tive services,  and  by  supplying  reference 
Information  and  materials.  The  bulk  of 
these  services  are  furnished  through 
seven  subject-matter  divisions  and  a  ref- 
erence division:  American  law,  econom- 
ics, education  and  public  welfare,  for- 
eign affairs,  government  and  general  re- 
search, environmental  policy,  science 
policy  research,  and  the  congressional 
reference  division.  Senior  specialists  are 
also  available  for  high-level  research  and 
consultative  services  In  the  following 
fields:  International  economics.  Interna- 
tional relations,  American  government 
and  public  administration,  conservation. 
American  public  law,  labor,  engineering 
and  public  works,  agriculture,  price  eco- 
nomics, national  defense,  social  welfare, 
taxation  and  fiscal  policy,  and  science 
and  technology. 

Jvuiicial  Branch — Federal  Judicial  Center 
Research.  Innovation,  and  development: 

1969  actual •165 

1970  estimated 180 

1971  estimated 896 

Executive  brandi — Executive  Office  ot  the 
President.  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, salaries  and  expenses,  telecommu- 
nications 

Research  and  development: 

1969  actual- - —     WM 

1970  estimated 1.091 

1971  estimated 880 

This  activity  funds  contractual  studies 
and  research  in  support  of  the  following 
telecommunications  management  activ- 
ities: establishing  executive  branch 
telecommunication  goals  In  support  of 
national  objectives  and  providing  policy 
direction  for  Government  telecommu- 
nication activities  including  the  national 
communications  system,  coordinating, 
and  encouraging  the  application  of  new 
technology,  developing  mobilization,  and 
preparedness  policies  for  telecommu- 
nications In  a  national  emergency,  as- 
signing frequencies  to  Federal  radio  sta- 
tions, and  developing  procedures  and 
rules  for  their  use,  developing  data  on 
Government  frequency  usage  and  re- 
quirements, providing  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  the  Department  of  State  on  inter- 
imtlonal  telecommunications  matters, 
assisting  the  President  with  respect  to 
his  functions  under  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962,  promoting  effici- 
ency and  economy  in  the  procurement 
and  mimagement  of  telecommunications 
throughout  the  Government,  and  estab- 
lishing an  engineering  facility  to  solve 
frequency  compatibility  problems. 

Funds   appropriated   to   the   President — Ap- 
palachian regional  development  programs 

Research  and  local  development  dis- 
trict program: 

1969  actual $3,241 

1970  estimated... —     5.502 

1971  estimated —    7,500 


Appalachian  planning  assistance  Is 
provided  Uirough  grants  to  multicoimty 
local  development  districts  and  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects. 
Grants  tre  made  for  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  administrative  expenses  of  local  de- 
velopment districts.  Other  planning  and 
technical  assistance  Is  provided  for  (a) 
programs  which  improve  the  base  for 
economic  grov?th,  (b)  programs  which 
will  attract  Industrial  development  with- 
in the  region,  (c)  programs  which  im- 
prove the  health,  education,  and  skills 
of  people,  and  (d)  projects  which  con- 
serve, maintain,  or  improve  natural 
resources. 

Foreign  assistance — Economic  assistance — In- 
ternational organizations  and  programs 
World   Health   Organization — Medical 
research: 

1970  estimated 8160 

1971  estimated 150 

1969   actual 150 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunittf — Economic 
opportunity  program 

Community  development  pro- 
grams— Research,  pilot  pro- 
grams, and  evaluation: 

1969  actual  858, 638 

1970  esUmated 56,950 

1971  estimated 78,800 

This  provides  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects,  day  care,  and  support. 

Research  and  pilot  projects  are  de- 
signed to  serve  as  the  basis  for  planning 
national  programs  for  alleviating  pov- 
erty and  promoting  equality  of  opportu- 
nity. This  includes  identification  of  need, 
design  of  experimental  projects,  the  con- 
duct and  evaluation  of  social  experi- 
ments, the  expansion  of  successful  ex- 
perimental efforts  to  pilot  scale,  and  the 
development  of  mechanisms  for  moving 
these  programs  to  full-scale  operation 
either  within  the  agency  or  to  other  or- 
ganizations. A  major  effort  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  effective 
means  of  providing  day  care  and  to  the 
development  of  models  that  will  facili- 
tate the  rapid  expansion  of  day  care  fa- 
cilities. 

The  evaluation  activities  included  in 
this  component  are  of  two  types:  those 
providing  an  overall  assessment  of  the 
impact  and  effectiveness  of  antipoverty 
programs,  with  emphasis  on  the  extent 
to  which  programs  are  successful  In 
iKihieving  basic  objectives,  and  those 
aimed  at  assessing  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  different  program  strategies  in 
carrying  out  a  program. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE— AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
SERVICES,  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES-RESEARCH 
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Farm  research $107,742 

Utilization  research  and  de- 
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The  Service  conducts  basie  and  ap- 
plied research  relating  to  the  production. 

utilization,  and  marketing  of  agricul- 
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tural  products,  and  research  on  nutri- 
tion and  consumer  use,  as  follows: 

Fapn  research :  Improved  breeding, 
feeding,  a|pl  management  practices,  in- 
cluding management  of  animal  wastes, 
are  deveioped  for  farm  livestock,  poul- 
try, and  domestic  fur  animals.  Practical 
methods  are  sought  for  control  of  dis- 
eases, parasites,  and  insect  pests  affect- 
ing them  and  to  protect  them  from  toxic 
chemical  poisons  and  other  hazards. 

Investigations  are  conducted  to  im- 
prove varieties  of  food,  feed,  fiber,  and 
other  plants,  and  to  develop  new  crops: 
to  improve  crop-production  practices,  in- 
cluding methods  to  control  plant  diseases 
and  nematodes,  and  reduce  cost  of  pro- 
duction: and  to  develop  safe  chemical, 
biological,  and  other  methods  for  con- 
trol of  harmful  pests  affecting  farm  pro- 
duction. 

Investigations  are  conducted  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  natural  re- 
sources, including  investigations  to  im- 
prove soil  imd  water  management — in- 
cluding salinity  and  saline  soils — irriga- 
tion, and  conservation  practices:  to 
study  hydrologic  problems  of  agricultural 
watersheds:  to  determine  the  relation  of 
soil  types  and  water  to  plant,  animal,  and 
human  nutrition;  and  to  apply  engineer- 
ing principles  to  Improve  efficiency  and 
reduce  costs  of  agricultural  production. 

The  research  is  aimed  at  the  profitable 
production  of  an  adequate  supply  of  fond, 
feed,  fiber,  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  desired  quality  at  minimum  costs. 

Attention  continues  to  be  given  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  products  hav- 
ing Industrial  uses.  Increased  attention 
has  been  given  to  studies  on  protection 
of  plants,  animals,  and  natural  resources 
from  harmful  effects  of  polluted  soil, 
water,  and  air.  Research  abo  concerns 
the  application  of  remote  sensing  tech- 
niques in  meeting  agricultural  problems. 
The  proportion  of  funds  going  into  basic 
research  is  currently  estimated  at  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  for  farm  research. 
The  basic  research  Is  fundamental  to 
and  strengthens  the  other  research 
efforts. 

The  increase  requested  for  1971  would 
provide  for  expanded  research  to  im- 
prove quality,  reproductive,  and  feed 
efficiency  of  beef;  improve  methods  for 
the  control  of  mastitis  in  dairy  cattle; 
improve  methods  for  diagnosis  and  con- 
trol of  bluetongue  of  sheep  and  cattle; 
improve  potato  varieties  and  production 
practices  to  control  the  golden  nema- 
tode: expand  remote  sensing  research: 
and  conduct  pollution  research  con- 
cerned with  animal  waste  management. 

Utilization  research  and  development. 
Chemical,  physical,  and  biological  re- 
search is  conducted  to  develop  increased 
industriid  uses  of  farm  products,  and 
new  and  improved  foods,  feeds,  and 
fabrics ;  and  to  develop  improved  methods 
for  processing  acrtcultural  commodities. 

The  research  aim  is  to  expand  the 
demand  for  farm  products  by  develop- 
ing new  and  improved  products  and 
economical  processes  tailored  to  the 
requirements  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
markets.  The  research  conducted  in- 
cludes studies  to  protect  food  and  feed 
products  from  harmful  micro-organisms 
and    naturally    occurrinc    toxins    and 


studies  of  health-related  problems  of 
tobacco.  Increased  effort  Is  being  given 
to  the  processing  of  agriculturad  com- 
modities to  minimise  waste  formation 
and  to  utilize  waste  products  to  avoid 
pollution. 

Nutrition  and  consumer  use  research. 
Studies  are  made  of  human  nutritional 
requirements,  composition  and  nutritive 
value  of  foods,  and  consumer  and  food 
economics.  The  research  aim  is  to  deter- 
mine nutrient  requirements  and  how 
foods  can  supply  these  to  best  assure 
nutritional  well-being  of  people  through- 
out their  lifespan:  to  provide  up-to-date 
information  about  food  consumption  and 
nutrition  of  the  population:  and  to  de- 
velop improved  procedures  for  household 
preparation,  care,  and  preservation  of 
foods  which  will  preserve  their  nutri- 
tional, sanitary,  and  wholesome  quality. 

Marketing  research.  Practical  answers 
to  reduce  costs  and  maintain  product 
quality  in  moving  products  from  farm  to 
consumer  are  sought  through  research. 
For  farm  products  as  they  pass  through 
marketing  chaimels.  efforts  are  made  to 
develop  safe  methods  to  protect  against 
insect  attack,  find  objective  methods  to 
determine  quality,  reduce  losses  from 
waste  and  spoilage.  8uid  improve  effi- 
ciency in  physical  handling.  The  work 
includes  research  at  each  stage  of  mar- 
keting, such  as  assembly  points  and  stor- 
age facilities,  and  of  transportation  at 
terminal  or  central  markets.  Research  Is 
also  concerned  with  mycotoxins  in  agri- 
cultural products  in  relation  to  off-farm 
handling,  conditioning,  and  storage. 

Coordination  of  departmental  and  in- 
terdepartmental activities  related  to 
pests  and  their  control.  The  protect  pro- 
vides for  coordination  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
development  of  measures  to  protect  the 
public  health,  producers,  and  resources. 

Contingencies.  One  million  dollars  is 
available  to  meet  urgent  research  needs 
that  develop  unexpectedly  during  the 
year,  when  such  needs  cannot  be  met  by 
redirection  of  resources  from  other 
projects. 

Salaries  and  erpentei — Special  foreign 
currency  program 

Market  development  research: 

1»«9   actual t3.067 

1970  estimated . 1,800 

1971  estimated.- 1,600 

Agricultural  and  forestry  research: 

1968    actual 5,184 

1970  estimated 8.500 

1971  estimated - 8.300 

Foreign  currencies,  generated  by  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
imder  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  are  used  by  the  Department 
for  market  development  research  under 
subsection  104ib>(l)  and  for  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  research  linder  sub- 
section 104(b)  (3)  of  the  act.  Work  is 
carried  on  through  agreements,  in  both 
basic  and  applied  fields,  by  research  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  in  foreign 
coimtries.  In  addition  to  developing 
scientific  information  of  great  impor- 
tance to  American  agriculture,  the  re- 
search under  this  program  contributes 
to  the  solution  of  agricultural  produc- 


tion and  related  problems  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  operates.  It  serves  to 
preserve  and  expand  existing  markets 
and  develop  new  ones  for  agricultural 
commodities,  including  cotton,  dairy 
products,  fats  and  oils,  grain,  feed,  live- 
stock and  meat,  poultry,  and  fruit  and 
vegetables.  It  also  provides  for  research 
supplementary  to  domestic  programs  on 
farm,  forest,  marketing,  utilization,  agri- 
cultural economics,  and  human  nutrition 
problems. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND  AGRICUITURAL  RtSlARCH 
CENTER  OPERATING  COSTS.  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERA- 
TION OF  CENTRAL  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 


1969 

KtuJl 

1970  tsli- 
mattd 

1971  Kti 
malod 

CestelmaMrMbwUsr 

•ppi<«l  

GthtltlpMM 

C«pitilo«nw:hafciww«l 

SI.  307 
3,770 

10 

M.246 
3.854 

SO 

$1,246 
3,889 

SO 

Totjl  propam  costs. 

tundtd .. 

Chjn|t  in  s«)«cttd  rtsoMCes. 

5,137 
-165 

5,150 

5,185 

Total  obhiilions 

*.m 

MSO 

S.I(S 

This  fimd  finances,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  central  facilities  and  services  fur- 
nished to  agencies  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center, 

Advance*  and  reimbursements 
Research: 
19«>9    actual $3,200 

1970  estimated 8,714 

1971  estimated 2,585 

COOPERATIVE     STATE     RESEARCH     SERVICE-PAYMENTS 
AND  EXPENSES 


IW 

Ktual 

1970 

•Stl- 

malsd 

1071 

•Sll- 

mated 

Payments  to  a|iicultural 
tipcrimtfll  stations  undor 
Om  Hatch  Act...  . 

»5I,43S 

3,483 

1,391 

1,678 

198 

1,666 

$53,702 

3,785 

1.640 

1.000 

160 

1,946 

$62  668 

Giants  loi  cooptralivt 
lorastry  rtsaarth 

4,412 

Contracts  and  irants  lor 

scitntifK  rtsaardi 

Grants  tor  iKilitits 

Penalty  mail 

2.200 

1.423 

160 

Federal  administratwn 

2,213 

Total  proirain  costs, 

lund«) 

Ctianic  in  stioctad  rtsourcos. 

m.tn 

-1,000 

(2,233 
415 

73,076 
-541 

Tolil oblitatiofls    .... 

si,a« 

62,  MS 

72.535 

The  Service  administers  funds  for 
payments  and  grants  to  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  and  other  eli- 
gible institutions  for  the  support  of  re- 
search in  agriculture,  the  rural  home, 
the  rural  commimity,  and  forestry.  This 
administration  involves  supervision  of 
the  fimds.  and  close  advisory  relations 
with  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  schools  of  forestry,  and  other 
institutions  eligible  to  receive  funds.  The 
Service  participates  in  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  research  programs  among 
the  States  and  between  the  States  and 
the  Department. 

Payments  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations  imder  the  Hatch  Act.  Grants 
under  the  Hatch  Act  are  allocated  to 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  agricultural  research 
including  invesUgatlons  and  experiments 
to  promote  a  permanent  asid  efficient 
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agricultural  Industry  and  Improvements 
in  the  rural  home  and  rural  community. 
The  increase  requested  for  1971  will 
provide  for  pollution  research,  a  major 
research  effort  In  support  of  community 
resource  development,  and  Increased  cost 
of  research. 

Grants  for  cooperative  forestry  re- 
search. These  grants  are  allocated  to 
land-grant  colleges  or  agricultural  ex- 
periment sUtions  in  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  other  State -supported 
colleges  and  universities  offering  gradu- 
ate training  In  the  sciences  basic  to  for- 
estry and  having  a  forestry  school.  In 
1971,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  timber 
production,  forest  pest,  and  increased 
cost  of  forestry  researcli. 

Contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  re- 
search. These  funds  aie  for  tlie  support 
of  grants  on  specific  research  problems 
at  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  nonprofit  organizations  whose 
primary  purpose  is  the  conduct  of  such 
research. 

The  Increase  requested  for  1971  will 
provide  for  food  and  nutrition  research 
and  community  resource  development 
work. 

Penalty  mail.  Funds  to  cover  the  cost 
of  penalty  mailings  for  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  directors  are 
provided  under  this  appropriation. 

Federal  administration.  A  coordinat- 
ing and  review  staff  is  maintained  to 
examine  research  projects  and  assist 
State  institutions  and  Federal  agencies. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE— SALARIES  AND 
UPEHSES 


19S9 

•CtMl 

1970 
tstMnatod 

1971 
estimated 

$6,576 
3,536 

3,712 

$6,795 
3,750 

4,047 

$7,359 

Marketing  economics 

Domestic  and  loioifn 
economic  analysis 

3.750 
5,119 

ToUl  pro(r*m  costs, 

hinded 

Change  in  solacttd  nwurccs. 

13.843 
-6(9 

14,592 

16.228 

Tola  obiifatwM 

13,175 

14,592 

16,228 

Agricultural  economics  research  In  the 
Department  is  jwiministered  by  the 
Service.  The  results  of  the  research  pro- 
gram are  relied  upon  by  first,  producers, 
dealers.  Importers,  and  exporters  as  aids 
in  planning  the  most  profitable  adjust- 
ments In  their  operations:  second.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  In  formulating  and  ad- 
ministering agricultural  programs;  and 
third.  Congress  in  considering  agricul- 
tural legislation. 

Farm  economics.  Research  Is  con- 
ducted to  measure,  appraise,  and 
analyze,  on  a  continuing  basis,  economic 
changes  that  occur  in  farming  and  in  the 
use  of  himian  luid  natural  rural  re- 
sources and  to  iiuUcate  needed  adjust- 
ments. 

Research  on  the  economics  of  farm 
production  Includes  the  economics  of  or- 
ganization and  management  of  farms; 
adjustments  of  production  to  prospective 
demands  aiKl  changing  technologies:  ap- 
praisals of  costs  and  returns  on  farms 
representative  of  important  types,  sizes, 
and  locations,  (uid  the  appraisal  of  costs 
of  jHtMluelng  Important  commodities; 


development  of  measures  of  farm  output 
and  productivity:  problems  of  farm  size 
and  capital  requirements;  financing  of 
farm  enterprises;  and  appraisal  of  alter- 
native agricultural  production  i>olicies 
and  programs. 

Natural  resources  economics  is  cor- 
cemed  with  the  economics  of  use,  con- 
servation, development,  management, 
and  control  of  natural  resources  and 
their  relationship  to  economic  activity. 
It  Includes  economic  analysis  of  land  and 
water  resources,  resource  institutions, 
and  tlie  economic  and  social  conditions 
affecting  use  of  resources.  Tlie  increase 
proposed  in  1971  will  be  used  to  adapt 
and  test  remote  sensing  techniques  for 
use  in  making  resource  inventories. 

Economic  development  is  focused  upon 
the  well-being  and  opportunities  of  rural 
people.  It  includes  a  broad  research  pro- 
gram on  economic  development  of  rural 
areas,  opportunities  and  employment  of 
rural  people  and  factors  affecting  them, 
including  local  governments  and  other 
organizations.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  poor,  who  are  found  in  heavy  con- 
centrations among  rural  people.  The  in- 
crease requested  in  1971  will  permit  de- 
velopment of  a  responsive  research  and 
data  base  for  community  development 
planning  and  action. 

Marketing  economics.  This  activity 
covers  economic  aspects  of  marketing 
farm  products,  including  the  nature  of 
farmers'  bargaining  power;  potentials 
for  new  products  and  new  uses;  market 
structure,  performance  costs,  smd  mar- 
gins; the  economic  effects  of  school  feed- 
ing, food  stamp,  and  direct  food  distri- 
bution program. 

Domestic  and  foreign  economic  anal- 
ysis. Domestic  economic  analysis  is  con- 
cerned with  identifying,  measuring,  and 
analyzing:  First,  the  factors  affecting 
demand,  supply,  and  price  of  agricultural 
commodities:  second,  relationships  be- 
tween agriculture  and  the  national  econ- 
omy; third,  farm  income  and  the  income 
of  the  farm  population;  fourth,  demand 
for  and  consumption  of  farm  products; 
fifth,  long-term  projections  of  economic 
growth  and  demand  for  farm  products; 
and  sixth,  historical  developments  in  the 
policies,  programs,  and  organization  of 
the  Department.  The  increase  requested 
in  1971  will  be  used  to  develop  better 
measures  of  farm  income  and  improve 
techniques  of  forecasting  farm  prices  and 
income. 

Foreign  economic  analysis  includes 
trade  studies  and  investigation  of  supply- 
demand  relationships.  The  trade  and 
market  studies  focus  on  the  problems  of 
developing  foreign  markets  and  the  effect 
of  these  developments  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural production.  Research  is  carried  on 
for  more  than  100  coimtries  aroimd  the 
world,  focusing  on  the  forces  affecting 
supply  demand,  and  trade  in  farm  prod- 
\icts,  and  their  impact  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports.  The  request  for  additional 
fimds  in  1971  is  based  on  the  need  for 
more  accurate  and  timely  information  on 
the  impact  of  world  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  adjustment  on  "US.  foreign 
trade.  This  need  stems  from  increasing 
world  competition  for  agricultuial  export 
markets. ' 


ADVANCES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS-ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


1969  1970 

actual  estiiMted 


1971 
estimated 


Agriculture. $194 

Other  agencies 661 

Agency  lor  International 

Uevetopment  (funds 

appropriated  to  tha 

President) 9'» 

Total  obligations 1, 833 


$209 
496 


757 


$198 
330 


444 


1.462 


972 


f  dREST  SERVICE-FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  UTILIZATION, 
FOREST  RESEARCH 


1969  1970  1971 

actual  estimated    estimated 


Forest  and  range 

management *     ?™ 

Forest  protection 10,306 

Forest  proaucts  and 

engineering J' ~| 

Forest  resource  economics...  5,06/ 

Forest  research  construction .  1 .  565 

Total,  lorestresearch..  41.732 


$18,028 
11,414 

8,S66 

5,441 

567 


$18. Z97 
11,414 

9.307 

6.048 

36 


44.416 


45,102 


The  Service  carries  on  forestry  re- 
search for  aU  pubUc  and  private  forest 
lands  and  related  ranges  to  improve  pro- 
tection from  fire,  insects,  and  diseases: 
to  increase  production  of  timber,  forage, 
water,  and  other  products;  to  improve 
methods  for  developing  and  managing 
recreation  resources;  to  develop  better 
utilization  and  marketing  of  forest  prod- 
ucts; and  to  maintain  a  current  inven- 
tory of  forest  resources  through  a  na- 
tionwide forest  survey. 

Research  is  conducted  at  eight  regional 
forest  experiment  stations,  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  and  the  Institute 
of  Tropical  Forestry. 

Forest  and  range  management.  This 
research  provides  private  and  pubUc 
land  managers  and  owners  with  a  sound 
basis  for  management  of  timber,  forage, 
and  watershed  lands.  Studies  are  con- 
ducted to  maintain  a  sustained  yield  of 
products  at  the  lowest  possible  costs; 
increase  forage  for  domestic  Uvestock 
and  improve  habitat  for  wildlife  without 
damage  to  soil,  watershed,  or  other  val- 
ues; assure  maximum  regular  flow  of 
usable  water  and  reduce  floods  and 
sedimentation;  and  improve  methods  for 
developing  and  managing  recreation 
resources. 

Forest  protection.  Research  is  con- 
ducted to  develop  soimd  measures  for 
the  protection  of  forests  from  damage 
by  fire,  insects,  and  diseases.  Forest  fire 
research  provides  improved  methods  of 
predicting  fire  danger,  and  preparing  for 
said  combating  fire  by  combinations  of 
ground  and  aerial  methods.  Insect  and 
disease  research  develops  direct  controls, 
silvicultural  measures,  and  biological 
agents  to  combat  forest  pests. 

Forest  products  and  engineering. 
Studies  are  conducted  to  devdop:  New 
and  improved  forest  products,  reduction 
and  utilization  of  waste,  and  use  of  low- 
quality  wood  and  less  desirable  species. 
These  include  studies  to  reduce  costs  of 
logging  and  wood  utilization,  and  to  de- 
velop basic  knowledge  of  wood  and  dis- 
seminate this  to  forest  owners,  manu- 
facturers, fabricators,  and  conwimers. 
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Research  is  also  conducted  to  advance 
the  mechanization  and  efficiency  of  for- 
estry operations,  and  to  develop  and 
evaluate  machines  and  similar  equip- 
ment for  such  operations  as  logging, 
planting,  timber-stand  improvement, 
and  protection  of  forests. 

Forest  resource  economics.  Investiga- 
tions are  conducted  to  inventory  and 
appraise  the  condition  of  forest  lands, 
volume  and  quality  of  standing  timber, 
ownership  of  timber  resources,  annual 
growth  and  depletion,  and  the  potential 
need  for  timber  products.  Studies  of  the 
economics  of  forest  crop  production  and 
of  marketing  of  forest  products  are  also 
included. 

AOVANCCS  AND  KtlMBVUSEMCNTS 


I9«9  1970 

KtMl  ntnuM 


1971 
•stuiuM 


Fortsl  rasMrck  *t  nptfi- 

mtntal  fornb  and'ran|es. 

and  h>r  toreif n  countr  n  .       )1  669        $1,910         $1,901 
Coeperabv*  won  (trust  himt) 
Research  inv«sbtal«m....  722  73$  97S 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE-BUSINESS  ECONOMICS  AND 
STATISTICS 


1969  1970  1971 

actual   tsbmated     rstimatid 


OfliM  tt  Businas  EeoMMics. 
advances  and  reinibune- 
HMnts:  Economic  researcll 
in  water  revMfCe  devcloa- 
ment.  ..   $503  $4S(  $«9 

Bureau  tA  the  Census,  sal- 
aries and  expenses:  Re- 
seareti  end  de»elQ>«niit. . .  570  751  751 


Research  and  development  is  con- 
ducted on  survey  methods  and  tech- 
niques including  sample  survey  methods 
and  theory,  questionnaire  design,  re- 
sponse errors,  equipment  design  and 
utilization,  computer  editing,  and  ad- 
ministrative control,  operations,  analyt- 
ical techniques  Including  techniques  of 
geographic  analysis,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  accxiracy.  output,  and  useful- 
ness of  statistical  data  per  unit  of  cost. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOIOCY- ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


1970 

1971 

1969 

esli- 

esti- 

ctual 

maled 

mated 

better  instrumentation  and  technique  for 
weather  observing  and  forecasting.  The 
1971  increases  provided  for  expansion 
of  weather  modification  studies,  im- 
provement of  severe  storms  forecasting 
extension  of  forecasting  and  data  gath- 
ering programs  to  a  worldwide  scale,  and 
development  of  cllmatological  data  sys- 
tems. 

River  and  flood  forecast  and  warnings. 
Includes  research  and  development  for 
further  improvements  in  river  and  flood 
forecasting  services  and  development  of 
specialized  equipment  related  to  fore- 
casts and  water  resources  services.  The 
1971  Increase  provides  for  data  acquisi- 
tion system  studies. 

Earth  description,  mapping  and  chart- 
ing. Include  research  directed  toward  un- 
derstanding the  Intricate  processes  and 
phenomena  of  the  solid  earth,  such  as 
determining  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
earth,  seismological  studies  and  warn- 
ings, and  improvement  in  the  aeronauti- 
cal charting  program.  The  1971  increase 
provides  for  systems  development  for  au- 
tomated cartography. 

Marine  description,  mapping  and 
charting.  Includes  research  directed  to- 
ward the  further  improvement  of 
oceanographic  data  systems  and  nauti- 
cal charting  systems  leading  to  under- 
standing of  ocean  properties  and  proc- 
esses, including  ocean  and  envlroimient 
interaction.  The  1971  increases  provide 
for  ocean  structure  and  ocean-atmos- 
phere Interaction  studies. 

Telecommunications  and  space  serv- 
ices. Includes  research  leading  to  im- 
proved imderstanding  of  the  propagation 
of  radio  and  light  waves,  directed  toward 
improvement  in  predictions  of  propaga- 
tion conditions,  warnings  of  electro- 
magnetic disturbances,  and  effective  use 
of  radio  and  light  waves. 

Environmental  satellite.  Provides  for 
research  in  the  environmental  satellite 
program  to  determine  the  most  bene- 
ficial method  of  data  selection.  collec< 
tion.  and  use  by  operational  programs. 
The  1971  increases  provide  for  tech- 
nological applications  to  additional  pa- 
rameters and  development  of  sensing 
devices. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 


Weather  lerccasis  Md 

warninp ..    $12,192      $12,127       $14,991 

Rtvcr  and  flood  fof ecasts  and 

warnings U3  7M  WO 

Earth  descriptieo.  ■HBping. 

and  chirtint. 2,121         2.354  2.529 

Marme  description  iMpp<n(, 

andchartini 4,201         3.2S5  3.724 

Teleconinittnications  tad 

space  services 5.2M         5,573  5.251 

Environmental  sataWIt 2.01         2.793  2.195 

Depreciation  includod  above.     —1.290      —1,191        —1.100 

Total  pfofram  costs. 

tunded 2«.at7       2M91        29,195 

Chanie  >n  selected  rawMwai.       —512 500 

ToUl  obfi^tiew. 25,555       25.(91         29.(95 

Weather  forecasts  and  warnings.  Con- 
sists of  meteorological  research  and  de- 
velopment designed  to  Improve  the 
weather  forecasting  and  warning  serv- 
ices by  gaining  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  composition,  dyruunics  and  circu- 
lation of  the  atmosphere  and  developing 


19(9 
actual 

1970 

esii- 

maled 

1971 
esti- 
mated 

$147 
7( 

$212 
(7 

109 

100 

112 
100 

IIM 
100 
101 

130 

147 
29 

75 
75 

399 

-103 

700 
1(5 

(30 
-244 

Weather  toracasts  and 

warninp 

River  and  Read  iancaals  and 

warninis 

Earth  description,  mappinf. 

and  charbng  

Marine  dexription,  mappint. 

and  chartinf 

Telecommunicatioiis  and 

space  services 

Environmental  sattRila 

Total  profram  cosb. 
Ckanie  in  selected  resources. 

Total  oWiiatians 29(  1(5  3t( 

In  order  to  augment  and  supplement 
its  domestic  research  and  service  pro- 
grams, the  EInviroimiental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  enters  into  coopera- 
tive projects  with  foreign  government 
agencies,  universities,  and  other  research 
organizations.  These  projects  utilize  to 


advantage  scientiflc  competence,  envi- 
ronmental data  sources,  physical  facili- 
ties, and  regional  environmental  condi- 
tions in  countries  where  Public  Law  83- 
480  fimds  are  available.  The  program 
consists  of  Individual  projects  which 
vary  from  year  to  year.  In  1971,  these 
projects  will  be  supported  entirely  by 
carryover  funds  and  will  consist  of: 

Weather  forecasts  and  warnings. 
Studies  of  cloud  physics  and  other  mete- 
orological factors;  study  of  agricultural 
potential  of  arid  areas  where  rainfall 
amounts  are  marginal  and  studies  of 
techniques  for  regional  analysis  and  pre- 
diction of  marine  environmental  factors. 

River  and  flood  forecasts  and  warn- 
ings. Studies  of  meteorological  charac- 
teristics of  watersheds  and  river  basins 
for  use  in  developing  hydrologic  models 
and  Improving  river  forecasting  tech- 
niques. 

Earth  description,  mapping,  and 
charting.  Studies  in  geodesy,  geomagne- 
tism, and  seismology;  studies  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  field  and  its  secular 
changes,  and  studies  of  energy  dissipated 
along  fault  lines  as  compared  with  the 
latent  energy  which  is  built  up  in  other 
areas. 

Marine  description,  mapping,  and 
charting.  Studies  leading  to  a  better  im- 
derstanding of  the  large  scale  motions 
of  the  ocean  system  and  its  interaction 
with  the  atmosphere. 

Telecommimlcatlons  and  space  serv- 
ices. Studies  of  the  upper  atmosphere  and 
space:  studies  of  the  influence  of  water 
vapor,  irregular  terrain,  climate,  and 
weather  on  radio  wave  propagation. 

Environmental  satellite.  Utilization  of 
satellite  data  in  studies  of  meteorology, 
geomagnetism,  ionospheric  physics,  and 
radio  propagation. 

NATIONAL     BUREAU     OF    STANDARDS-RESEARCH     AND 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES 


1969   1970  esti-     1971  esti- 
Ktual        mated         mated 


Standards  missions: 
Basic  measurements  and 

sUndards $12,059      $13,554       $15,107 

Reference  materials 3, 102         3. 316  3. 541 

SUndard  reference  data. . .        1,  $25         2. 047  2, 1S7 

Data  on  properties  of 

matter  and  materiab  . . 
Technoloiieal  standards.. 
Special  centra  missions: 
Computer  scienca  and 

technotoiy 

Federal  clearinihouse 

Inventiea  and  innovation. 

Total  program  costs. 

funded 

Change  in  selected 

resources 

Total  oMaalMM K>71* 


.      11,615 
3,915 

12.037 
4.915 

12.191 
(.551 

1.571 

l.Kt 

1,157 

211 

l.M 

1.090 
210 

1,173 
21S 

35.4(4 

39,0(5 

42.114 

255 

122 

m 

39,117         43,290 


The  proposed  Increase  will  strengthen 
the  Bureau's  program,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  central  core  of  the  physical 
measurement  system,  reference  materi- 
als, and  Are  research  and  safety.  It  will 
provide  also  for  continued  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Metric  System  Study  Act.  A 
transfer  of  $950,000  will  be  made  to  the 
working  capital  fimd  to  provide  capital 
for  equipment  in  suppwrt  of  research  and 
technical  programs  and  for  preparation 
of  standard  reference  materials. 

Basic  measurements  and  standards. 
This  Includes  research,  development, 
analysis,    or   specifications    relating   to 
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standards  for  physical  measurement: 
method  of  precise  measurement  of 
physical  quantities;  and  precise  val- 
ues of  fundamental  physical  con- 
stants suiUble  for  tying  measure- 
ment systems  together.  Most  of  the 
work  in  this  subactivity  deals  with  a 
basic  core  of  50  physical  quantities  such 
as  length,  electric  current,  temperature, 
and  so  forth,  which  are  fundamental  to 
all  physical  measurements  and  for  which 
a  standard  representing  unit  magnitude 
is  maintained.  Each  quantity  must  be 
measured  over  a  wide  range  from  very 
large  to  very  sfhall  magnitudes,  and  at 
each  magnitude  it  must  be  measurable 
as  accurately  as  the  current  state  of 
technology  requires. 

The  increase  will  be  applied  to  help 
meet  the  increasing  demands  of  our  tech- 
nologically oriented  society  to  extend  the 
range  and  improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurement  of  many  of  these  ba^ic 
quantities.  The  greatest  emphasis  is 
planned  for  development  of  a  unified  pro- 
gram for  one-,  two-,  and  three-dimen- 
sional metrology. 

Approximately  $600,000  of  the  increase 
is  budgeted  to  implement  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem Study  Act,  which  authorized  a  study 
to  determine  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  Increased  use  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States. 

Reference  materials.  This  includes: 
first,  description  and  development  of 
methods  of  description  of  the  essential 
features  of  composition  and  structure  of 
selected  materials  which  govern  their  be- 
havior in  technologically  important  en- 
vironments; second,  preparation  and 
development  of  methods  to  prepare 
materials  of  precisely  known  composition 
and  structure;  and  third,  preparation 
of  reproducible,  stable  sample  materials 
for  use  as  measurement  standards  and 
as  specimens  in  the  measurement  of  be- 
havioral characteristics  under  given 
conditions. 

The  increase  in  1971  will  be  used  to 
prepare  and  characterize  research  or  ref- 
erence materials  including  samples  of 
polymers,  pure  crystals,  metals,  ceramics, 
biologically  important  compounds,  and 
many  other  materials. 

Standard  reference  data.  This  includes 
programs  arising  as  a  result  of  the  Bu- 
reau's responsibility  for  developing  a 
standard  reference  data  system  and 
other  programs  concerned  with  standard 
reference  data.  Work  is  directed  toward 
systematically  obtaining  from  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  literature  and  criti- 
cally evaluating  numerical  data  in  the 
physical  sciences  needed  by  scientists 
and  engineers.  These  data  are  the  nmn- 
bers  that  describe  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter, the  strengths  of  high  temperature 
materials,  the  masses  of  atoms,  the  rates 
of  chemical  reactions,  the  wavelengths 
of  light  in  emission  spectra,  and  many 
others.  Programs  involve  analysis  of 
needs,  acquisition  of  data  from  all  avail- 
able sources,  critical  evaluation,  and 
compilation  of  data  for  dissemination. 

Data  on  properties  of  matter  and  ma- 
terials. Data  concerning  the  behavioral 
characteristics  of  matter  and  materials 


is  generated  in  areas  of  technology  where 
urgently  needed  and  not  readily  attain- 
able elsewhere.  This  program  is  a  major 
resource  for  research  scientists  and  de- 
sign engineers  in  areas  such  as  elec- 
tronics, polymers,  metallurgy,  ceramics, 
communications,  defense,  and  nucleir 
energy.  The  program  supports  and  con- 
tributes to  the  basic  measurement  sys- 
tem, the  standard  reference  data  system. 
and  standard  reference  materials  pro- 
gram. 

The  increase  wUl  be  applied  to  the  de- 
velopment of  chemical  compounds  to  im- 
prove accuracy  of  clinical  laboratories. 

Technological  standards.  Tliis  includes 
research  and  development  of  test  meth- 
ods and  standards  of  performance  which 
serve  as  a  basis  for  specifications,  stand- 
ards, and  codes  pertaining  to  materials, 
products,  and  systems  used  in  industry 
amd  commerce;  participation  in  techni- 
cal committees  for  standardizing  bodies 
such  as  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute;  administration  of  proce- 
dures for  voluntary  industrial  standard- 
ization: participation  in  international 
standardization  activities;  and  provision 
of  information  services  relating  to  stand- 
ardization activities. 

The  increase  will  be  used  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  and  for  research  on 
fiammability  of  fabrics  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  90-189,  for  building  technology, 
and  for  standardizing  activity  with  re- 
gard to  industrial  and  consumer  prod- 
ucts. 

Computer  science  and  technology.  This 
includes  technical  activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau aimed  at  improving  the  effective 
utilization  by  Government  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  and  com- 
puter-based data  processing  and  infor- 
mation-handling systems.  It  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to.  investigation,  de- 
sign, and  evaluation  of  complete  systems, 
and  the  rendering  of  advice,  consulta- 
tion, and  technical  assistance  to  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  design,  selection,  acquisi- 
tion, and  utilization  of  such  systems. 
Closely  connected  with  these  technical 
activities  are  the  following:  Providing 
technical  leadership  for  and  monitoring 
the  Federal  Government's  participation 
in  the  development,  measurement,  and 
testing  of  voluntary  commercial  auto- 
matic data  processing  standards  in  a 
manner  consonant  with  Government  re- 
quirements for  a  compatible  complex  of 
equipments,  languages,  and  practices; 
determining  the  need  for  and  recom- 
mending establishment  of  uniform  Fed- 
eral standards  where  necessary  to  sup- 
plement voluntary  commercial  stand- 
ards; and  maintaining  a  specialized 
information  sei-vice  in  support  of  all  of 
the  foregoing  activities. 

Federal  clearinghouse.  The  clearing- 
house for  Federal  scientific  and  techni- 
cal information  provides  the  following 
services:  Collection  of  technical  reports 
generated  by  the  Federal  Government 
except  those  withheld  for  reasons  of  mili- 
tary security;  indexing,  reproducing, 
abstracting,  announcing,  and  distribut- 


ing these  reports;  analyzing,  evaluating, 
and  digesting  contests  of  these  reports 
and  providing  for  special  dissemination 
to  regional  centers  and  industries;  and 
maintaining  a  clearinghouse  for  foreign 
technical  translations.  Costs  of  acquiring 
and  storage  are  borne  by  this  appropria- 
tion; costs  of  reproduction  and  distribu- 
tion are  paid  by  the  customers. 

Invention  and  innovation.  The  re- 
search program  financed  by  this  appro- 
priation provides  a  capability  and  com- 
petence for  many  services  performed  by 
the  Bureau  for  the  Government,  science, 
industry,  and  commerce,  including,  for 
example,  publication  of  scientific  infor- 
mation; calibration  of  measuring  instru- 
ments; tests  of  materials,  products,  or 
systems:  production  and  sale  of  standard 
reference  materials;  consultation  and 
advice  on  scientific  or  technical  prob- 
lems; and  specialized  research  on  spe- 
cific technical  problems  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

RESEARCH   AND  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) -STANDARDS  MISSIONS 


1969 
actual 

1970 
estimated 

1971 
estimated 

Basic  measurements  and 

standards 
Reference  materials         .     . 

Standard  reteience  data 

Technological  standards 

tl8 

175 

31 

30 

$310 
153 
240 

M80 

17J 

Tola'  program  costs, 

funded 

Chance  in  selected  resources . 

254 
-249 

703 
462 

925 
-196 

Total  obligations 

6 

1,165 

729 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  for 
basic  and  applied  research,  improvement 
of  standards,  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  standard  reference  data,  and  the 
certification  and  distribution  of  stand- 
ard reference  materials  are  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  encourage  utilization  of  re- 
search capabilities  in  other  countries. 
The  foreign  currency  program  supple- 
ments the  Bureau's  existing  program, 
allows  an  acceleration  of  research  efforts 
in  selected  areas,  and  i>ermits  economies 
to  the  Bui-eaus  regular  appropriations 
over  the  long  term. 

Foreign  cunencies  determined  by  the 
Treasui-y  Department  to  be  excess  to 
normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States  will  be  used  in  countries  where 
scientific  talent  is  available  to  augment 
the  in-house  capabilities  of  the  Bureau 
in  the  areas  of  standard  reference  ma- 
terials, sUndard  reference  data,  and 
technological  standards. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND-TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS 


1969  1970 

actual  estimated 


1971 
estimated 


Standards  missions 

Special  central  missions. 
Miscellaneous  services. . 


$51,199 
9.491 
1,53S 


$54,692       $60,113 

lO.SCZ         11,013 

1,547  1,584 


Technical  progrsuns.  Research  and 
technical  ser\'ices  are  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  on  the  request  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  public,  as  weU 
as  in  support  of  the  Bureau's  own  re- 
search program. 
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OCEAN    SHIPPING-MARITIME    ADMINISTRATION - 
BtSUICM  AHO  OlVUOPMUtT 


aAaal 


1970  1971 


ioinl  suitac*  •fleet  dup 

(irogrjni 

Mjtiiiint  uKflMaad 

Ifcfiiwioiy  .. 

Sftip;>in(  Konamics  aad 

rfquiftments.         _  .. 

Ail»j(KCd  ship  engin««fin| 

and  dtvflopmtnt 

ImptOkimtnl  la  skip 

operations  snd  sitippinf 

systems 

SS    SatJnnah"  opctJtion. 
Admin'stfJti.e  expenses. 

lese^fch.  and  devetepment 

Totil  progrjm  costs. 
hinied  U  0?« 

tlianie  m  selected  res«ufccs.    -2. »« 

Toti*  ol>)igiitions  .       1.132 


U332 

JI.WO 

}SO0 

7«7 

2.243 

5.000 

l.3It 

1.150 

3.000 

434 

2,  CIS 

5.400 

Ml 
3.641 

I.  405 

i.400 

2  2M 

1.7UU 

9tt  i 

wt  1- 

1?  4H  17.»f« 

1.9U  2.90U 


U.3«l 


20.700 


The  1971  program  provides  funding 

required  to  initiate  a  long-range  program 
desisned  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  entire 
maritime  complex  including  govern- 
ment, shipbuilders,  labor,  and  ship- 
owners. 

Joint  surface  effect  ship  program.  This 
activity  covers  the  administration's  par- 
ticipation with  the  Navy  in  the  study,  de- 
sign, and  development  of  prototype  test- 
craft  desisned  to  properly  define  the 
commercial  role  of  such  ships  in  ocean 
transportation. 

Maritime  science  and  technology.  Re- 
search conducted  herein  is  planned  to 
raise  the  level  of  marine  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  advance  the  technologi- 
cal base  upon  which  ships  are  designed, 
built,  and  operated.  Primary  research  will 
l)e  in  hj-drodynamics.  propulsion,  ship 
structures,  navigation-communications 
electronics,  and  facilities  and  systems  to 
disseminate  technical  information. 


Shipping,  economics  and  requirements. 
This  activity  is  concerned  with  forecast- 
ing trade  and  technology  and  with  the 
economic  analyses  of  total  transporta- 
tion systems.  Included  are  studies  of 
transportation  demands  as  a  means  for 
projecting  ship  numbers  and  character- 
istics, advanced  vehicles,  intermodal  as- 
pects, and  special  economic  studies. 

Advanced  ship  engineering  and  de- 
velopment. Concerned  with  advanced 
ship  design  and  construction  methods. 
Nuclear  and  nonnuclear  advanced  ship 
design  programs,  subsystem  develop- 
ment, manascment  systems,  and  ship- 
yard methods  arc  included  in  this  ac- 
tivity, as  well  as  development  of  com- 
puter added  design  programs  and  de- 
velopment for  naval  hull  types. 

Improvement  in  ship  operations  and 
shipping  systems.  Includes  applied  re- 
search for  all  aspects  of  the  maritime 
field  concerne^^ith  ship  and  port  op- 
erations. Cop^eration  will  be  given  to 
related  opemtional  equipment  and  pro- 
cedures for  navigation,  cargo  handling, 
automated  control  systems,  containeriza- 
tlon.  manning,  training  maintenance, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

Funds  requested  for  1971  provide  for 
the  initial  phase  of  layup  of  the  N.S. 
Savannah. 

Salaries  and  expense* 

Research  and  deTelopment   adminis- 
tration: 

1969  actual $953 

1970  estUnaCKI 1,031 

1971  estimated 042 

Provides  for  the  cost  of  technical  and 
administrative  support  required  for  re- 
search and  development  type  contractual 
activity.  An  Increase  in  funds  has  been 
requested  to  support  the  expansion  of 
the  research  program. 

RESURCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 


ADVANCES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS 


1964 

1971 

1971 

Ktual 

estimated 

•stmialed 

Reseaccli  und  develoiment. 

w 

«20 

$120 

DEPARTMENT  Of  DEFENSE -MILITARY 

(fi'itwy  rei'onnel 

Army  i«se;iicn  and 

<;e»elotinient 

)5t.i57 

165.  709 

S62.903 

Na<y.  lertJicn  and 

develoiMnenI 

53  l'« 

65  JC« 

64  153 

Mai.ne  Coips  reseaith 

auJ  Jcvc!op.nient  . 

4M 

477 

492 

Aif  Fofce.  re:earcti  and 

devetopnicnt  . 

113.  L65 

190.942 

17;.96t 

Research,     development,     test,     and 

evaluation.  The  programs  funded  in  this 
title  provide  the  Department  of  Defense 
w  ith  scientific  and  technological  capabil- 
ities for  the  development,  test,  eval- 
uation, and  improvement  of  weapon  sys- 
tems and  related  equipment  and  tech- 
niques. Many  investigative  and  engi- 
neering activities  are  performed.  Includ- 
ing scientfic  research  drectly  related  to 
defense  functions  and  operations,  design 
and  fabrication  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment for  the  future,  and  testing  of  these 
items  to  evaluate  their  military  utility. 
This  work  is  performed  by  government 
lalxjratories.  universities.  Industrial  con- 
tractors, and  nonprofit  organizations. 

Since  both  uncertainty  and  risk  are 
involved  In  pursuing  and  applying  new- 
technology,  research  and  development 
programs  are  usually  funded  so  that  each 
year's  resources  support  about  1  year's 
increment  of  the  total  program  cost.  De- 
velopment of  a  new  weapon  system  from 
initial  definition  to  completion  of  testing 
and  Introduction  Into  the  operating 
forces  may  require  5  or  more  years. 


1M» 

IffTt 

M71 



•SiMUM 

•sHmM 

tstiMM 

V'iitary  scieicM     

1603. 141 

$552.  017 

J5«5.  241 

Aiiciatt  and  related  equipmtnt. 

........ 

1.054.9U 

I  606.951 

I  6C3.670 

Mtuates  and  related  eqitipment. . .     . 

2.426.02 

2.  323.  «65 

2. 226.  500 

RMitary  aslrcnautKS  and  related  equipment 

1  064. 120 

677.770 

462.0*5 

Skips,  small  cralt  and  re'ated  equipment 

330.351 

290,400 

375.500 

Ordnance,  cwnoat  vekides.  ao4  related  eqitip- 

menl 

351. 170 

314.034 

329.274 

im 

Mtimatod 


1970 


1971 
KtliMted 


OtHef  equipmenl $1,161,452  JI.146.142  JJIM?" 

ProtramwHlc  manaiement  and  support 498.912  514,496  512.700 

Emlienolund...   ITT. ».000  50.000 

Total  direct  ebli(at«nt„ tTwToM  7,500,665  7.384.000 


These  total  obligations  have  not  bem 
included  in  the  grand  totals  that  appear 
at  the  end  of  this  compilation,  as  they 
are  duplicated  below. 

Miliury  sciences.  This  activity  sup- 
ports research  In  the  physical,  mathe- 
matical, environmental,  engineering, 
biomedical  and  beha^-ioral  sciences,  add- 
ing needed  scientific  knowledge  leading 
to  applications  of  military  significance. 
The  research  tasks  selected  are  derived 
from  an  analysis  of  basic  missions  and 
corresponding  technological  require- 
ments, as  well  as  from  a  review  of  tech- 
nic~a\  opportunities  related  to  national 
security  needs.  Examples  are:  Oceanog- 
raphy research  to  Increase  the  futtire 
effectiveness  of  sea -based  deterrent, 
submarine,  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
systems:  biomedical  research  In  shock 
and  trauma :  behavioral  science  research 
to  achieve  Improvements  in  methods  for 
personnel  training  and  selection:  and 
electronics  research  to  Increase  perform- 


ance and  reliability  of  military  com- 
ponents and  systems. 

The  principal  support  for  such  In- 
house  organizations  as  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  and  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral contract  research  centers  is  also  pro- 
vided here.  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
directly  provided  for  in  this  activity,  ap- 
plied research  Is  also  performed  by  in- 
dustrial contractors  supported  by  certain 
allowable  indirect  costs  which  may  be 
permitted  under  contracts  funded  by 
both  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  and  procurement  appro- 
priations. 

Aircraft  and  related  equipment.  This 
activity  funds  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  related  to  airframes, 
engines,  avionics,  and  other  Installed 
aircraft  equipment.  Applied  research  in 
a  wide  variety  of  supporting  technologies 
including  flight  dynamics,  advanced  air- 
craft propulsion  systems,  avionics,  and 
biotechnology  are  funded  here. 


Weapon  systems  commencing  major 
development  In  1971  Include  the  Air 
Force  B-1  advanced  strategic  bomber,  the 
subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy,  and  Navy 
heavy  lift  helicopter.  Systems  continuing 
fullscale  development  In  1971  Include  the 
Navy  F-14A  fleet  air  defense  fighter- 
Interceptor  and  its  F14B/C  growth  ver- 
sions, the  S-3A  antisubmarine  warfare 
carrier  based  aircraft,  and  the  Air  Force 
F-15  air  superiority  fighter.  Programs 
nearing  completion  in  1971  Include  the 
Air  Force  FB-111  strategic  bomber,  the 
C-5  logistic  transport,  and  the  Navy  EA- 
6B  electronic  warfare  aircraft. 

Studies  and  preliminary  development 
will  continue  on  an  advanced  aerial 
tanker,  light  Intratheater  transport,  an 
improved  air  defense  Interceptor  for  the 
Air  Force,  and  a  Navy  destroyer-based 
helicopter  system  for  fleet  defense.  Also 
funded  In  this  activity  are  research  and 
development  centers  such  as  the  labora- 
tories located  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
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Force  Base,  the  Naval  Air  Development 
Center  at  Johnsvllle,  Pa.,  and  the  Army 
Aviation  Materials  Laboratory  at  Fort 
Eustls,  Va. 

Missiles  and  related  equipment.  This 
activity  provides  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  missile 
systems  of  all  types. 

Development  will  continue  on  the 
Poseidon  and  Minuteman  ballistic  mis- 
sile systems,  and  increase  on  an  under- 
sea long  range  missile  system.  The  Safe- 
guard antiballistic  missile  system  as  well 
as  other  antiballistic  missile  system  con- 
cepts will  be  pursued  to  assme  maximum 
effectiveness  of  both  retaliatoi-y  and  de- 
fensive forces.  Advanced  strike  weap- 
ons such  as  the  strategic  short  range  at- 
tack missile,  the  Condor  and  Maverick 
tactical  air-to-ground  missiles,  and  an 
antishlp  missile  are  also  under  contin- 
uing development.  Tactical  air  defense 
missile  systems,  for  protection  of  both 
land-based  and  sea-based  forces,  remain 
high  priority  programs. 

In  addition  to  funding  contracts  with 
Industry  in  the  missile  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  this  activity  is  a 
major  source  of  financial  support  for  the 
operation  of  certain  test  and  evaluation 
facilities,  such  as  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern test  ranges,  tlie  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  the  Naval  Weapons  Center  at 
China  Lake,  and  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  at  the  Army's  Red- 
stone Arsenal. 

Military  astronautics  and  related 
equipment.  This  activity  provides  for 
programs  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  space  technology  for  military 
purposes,  and  investigations  and  develop- 
ment of  specific  military  applications  of 
space  vehicles.  Major  programs  include 
military  communications  satellite  sys- 
tems and  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
systems.  Continued  support  will  be  pro- 
vided for  flight  experiment  programs, 
and  ground  based  applied  research  and 
technology  development  programs  in 
such  areas  as  secondary  power  sources 
and  navigation,  guidance,  sensor,  reentry, 
and  propulsion  systems.  Both  contractual 
and  in-house  efforts  relating  to  space 
technology  are  funded  from  this 
activity. 

Ships,  small  craft,  and  related  equip- 
ment. This  activity  provides  for  design 
of  new  types  of  ships  and  for  develop- 
ment of  mine  warfare  weapons,  ship- 
board equipment  including  command 
and  control  systems,  and  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  propulsion  plants.  Antisub- 
marine warfare  continues  to  be  empha- 
sized with  development  of  ship  and  sub- 
marine sensors  and  countermeasures 
systems,  as  does  advanced  surface  craft 
development  with  the  expansion  of  the 
surface  effects  ship  program.  A  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  effort  at  the  Naval 
Ship  Research  and  Development  Center 
is  funded  imder  this  activity. 

Ordnance  combat  vehicles,  and  related 
equipment.  This  activity  provides  for  the 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  im- 
proved artillery,  guns,  rocket  launchers, 
mortars,  small  arms,  mines,  grenades, 
torpedoes,  nuclear  and  chemical  muni- 
tions, and  conventional  air-launched 
weapons,  as  well  as  exploration  and 
evaluation  of   new   fuzes,   propellants. 
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explosives,  detonators,  dispensers,  and 
armor.  Systems  contributing  to  increased 
or  improved  mobility,  firepower,  and 
counterinfiltration  in  limited  and  un- 
conventional warfare  in  remote  areas 
continue  to  receive  major  attention.  De- 
velopment wiU  also  continue  on  the  MK- 
48  torpedo  and  on  the  medium  anti-tank- 
assault  weapon — Dragon — to  replace  the 
.90  millimeter  recoilless  rifle.  This  ac- 
tivity provides  principal  support  for  re- 
search and  development  activities  at 
several  Army  arsenals  and  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory  at  White  Oak,  Md. 
Other  equipment.  This  activity  pro- 
vides for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  equipment  not  separately 
provided  for  under  other  activities.  Ex- 
amples of  the  types  of  programs  funded 
here  are  ocean  engineering  systems  and 
technology  development,  chemical  and 
biological  agent  detection  and  protective 
devices,  combat  clothing,  tactical  data 
processing  systems,  communications  and 
electronic  warfare  equipment,  improved 
logistics  and  materiel  handling,  mapping 
and  geodetic  systems,  and  biomedical 
projects.  Major  emphasis  will  continue 
on  development  of  tactical  night  vision 
devices,  malaria  therapy,  the  airborne 
warning  and  control  system,  and  under- 
sea surveillance  systems.  Much  of  the 
support  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  at  the  Army  Electronic  Re- 
search and  Development  Laboratories, 
the  Mitre  Corp.,  and  the  Lincoln  Lab- 
oratories is  provided  under  this  activity. 

Programwide  management  and  sup- 
port. For  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  this 
activity  provides  for  those  costs  of  opera- 
tion, management,  and  maintenance  of 
research,  development,  and  test  facilities 
which  are  not  dstributed  directly  to 
other  budget  activities.  For  the  Air  Force 
it  provides  for  certain  costs  of  central 
administration  such  as  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  headquarters  and 
divisions,  as  well  as  sevei|^  large  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
centers. 

Emergency  fund.  The  emergency  fund 
enables  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  sup- 
port the  exploitation  of  new  scientific 
developments  and  technological  break- 
throughs and  to  provide  for  other  un- 
foreseen contingencies  in  the  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  pro- 
grams. 

Note:  The  13  above  paragraphs  apply 
also  to  the  tables  below : 


RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION,  NAVY 


1969 

actual 


1970 
estimated 


1971 
estimated 


Military  science $163,946       $162,000 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipment    .   124,642  95.000 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment  721,860         893,000 

Military  astronautics 
and  related  equip- 
ment  ^.---  5,705  11,300 

Stiipj,  small  craft,  and 
related  equipment..  100  400 

Ordnance,  combat  ye- 
hides,  and  related 
equipment 152.734         153.000 

Other  equipment 346,981         334,000 

Programwide  man- 
acement  end  sup-  „  .„ 

pSrt 48,034  49,200 

Total,  direct....    1,584,002      1,697,900 
Reimbursable  (total).  83,081  93,000 

TeM 1,667,083     1.790.900 


1970 

1971 

1969 

esti- 

esti- 

Ktual 

mated 

mated 

Military  sciences $163,009       $140,000         $140,000 

Airciattand  related 
equipment ..        363,390         800,000  694.500 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment 672.257         460,000  494.910 

Military  astionautics 
and  related  equip- 
ment   19,432  19,000  29.500 

Ships,  small  craft 
and  related  equip- 
ment  330,258         290,000  374.:CO 

Ortlnance.  combat 
vehicles  and  re- 
lated equipment    ..        160.453  94.000  92.450 

Olhei  equipment 247,608         248,000  225.640 

Piogiamwide  man- 
aeement  and  sup- 
port            133,935         144,000  144.500 

Total  direct....    2,090,342     2.195,000       2,196.000 
Reimbursable  (total)..       607.682         115.000  81.000 


Subtotal 
Intralund  oblig 

stions-. 

2, 698. 024 
-312,851 

2, 310. 000 
-30,000 

2,277,000 
-30.000 

Total... 

2,385,173 

2,280,000 

2,247.000 

RESEARCH, 

DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION, 
AIR  FORCE 

1969 
Ktual 

1970 
estimated 

1971 
estimated 

Military  sciences $143,891       $135,017         $136,241 

Aircralt  and  related 

equipment 566,379         711,468  834,170 

Missiles  and  related 

equipment 968,374         903,365  772,680 

Military  astronautics 

and  related 

equipment ..    1.035,837         644,270  439,585 

Ordnance,  combat 

vehicles,  and  „.  .,  „. 

related  equipment..         37,983  67,034  81,824 

Other  equipment 311,646         304,925  360,300 

Programwide 

management  and  _    _„  ,„.  ,„ 

support 306,162         306,686  304,200 

Total  direct....    3,370,272      3,074,765       2,929,000 
Reimbursable  (total). .        213,844         230,000  230,000 

,    Total 3,514,116     3,304,765       3,159,000 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION, 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES 


1969  1970  1971 

Ktual  estimated    estimated 


Military  sciences  $112,295  $115,000  $129,000 

Aircralt  and  related  equip-  

ment              .     .      572  483 

Missiles  and  related  equip- 

ment    64,391  67,500  66,000 

Military  astronautics  and 

o.;'eX!S:;'^.'"*.:::-.:::  z^^^i  i^'ni  i^z^ 

''^y/rp'^'".'"''"'"'.-  10.851  12,600  11.000 

Totaldiiect    446, 4^  458,000  472,000 

Reimbursable --  6.090  6,000  6.000 

Total  452,562  464,000  478,000 


EMERGENCY  FUND,  DEFENSE 


$180,000 
135,000 
893,000 

10,000 
1,000 


155.000 
310,000 


53,000 


1.737,000 
84,000 


1969 
Ktual 

esti- 
mated 

esti- 
mated 

Research  and  development 

$75,000 

$50,000 

CIVIL  DEFENSE-RESEARCH,  SHaTER  SURVEY, 
MARKING 

AND 

1969 
Ktual 

1970 
esti- 
mated 

1971 
esti- 
mated 

Research  and  deyetepment. . 

$5,026 

$4,324 

$3,500 

1,821,000 


Note  — Proyides  for  improvement  of  the  tKfinkal  bests  lor 
ongoing  and  potential  future  ciyil  defense  programs  and  opera- 
tions. 
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\V9  \V\ 

1X9  •sli-  asb- 

actuii         initfd         mattd 


Spwul  f,tr(«|n  currency 
piagitm.  fiMWCk 


$1*7       )5.4U        12.  K9 


REVOLVING  AND  MANACCMCNT  FUNDS 


1970  1971 

1969  ejli-  tslH 


Nj<t  iiiduslfijt  fund,  rt- 
WJICll      

Air  Fofce  industruj  tiin<t. 
ituarcli  actinlMS 


i;30.907    }947,  IK      UtS.  179 
57.0:6        St.  (21  54. 7U 


OtPARTMENT  Of  DEFENSE.  CIVIl- DEPARTMENT  Of  THE 
ARMY.  GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS-RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


100  countries  to  advance  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  water  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands for  this  resource  more  effectively. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  component  of 
the  U.S.  effort  will  be  devoted  to  prepar- 
ing for  and  conducting  studies  relative 
to  the  International  Field  Year  on  the 
Great  Lalces  In  cooperation  with  Canada. 
In  addition,  the  corps  is  preparing  a 
technical  report  outlining  techniques 
and  procedures  for  determining  hydro- 
logic  engineering  criteria  under  condi- 
tions of  limited  data. 

DEPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH  EDUCATION.  AND  WELfARE  - 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  ENVIRONMLNTAL  HEALTH 
SERVICE 


IMS   1970  «!•- 
KhMl        mated 


1969  1970 

KtMl     tslimatt 


1971 
tsttmal* 


Canlil  tw|iiiwrint  mcarrit 
irddi>tki|>inMt  itudics  .      )2. 274        $4. 000  t3. 500 

Hydrologic  itudm 221  245  250 

Ci«il  works  inv«tigjlion5  ...        2.976  3. SCO  4.575 

Missmppi  bisin  moOtl: 

ConstructiM 2  5 

MonmurK*  157  65  65 

Computtr  ipplicjtiM 

studies ISO 

Masstsuppi  Rivet  cam- 

prehensile  studies IJS  W  ..  

Nuclear  eiplosive  stadMS 

lor  ci.il  construction 2.231  2.300  1.300 

International  hydftlaiKat 

73  27S  550 


Air  pollution  conlroi    Re- 
searcli.  development.  v>4 
demonstrations. 

Cunts  and  contract*.  . 

Direct  operatiott* 


III. 630 
i«.60C 


129  4b« 
22.231 


1971  Mh- 
mated 


(39.915 
22.3S2 


Research  and  development.  Coastal 
engineering  research  and  development 
studies  deal  with  physical  phenomena, 
techniques,  basic  principles,  and  reme- 
dial or  control  measiu-es  related  to  shore 
protection  and  improvement.  The  results 
of  these  studies  are  disseminated  to  in- 
terested Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  individuals. 

Civil  works  investigations  are  made  to 
improve  procedures  for  analysis  of  hy- 
drologic  and  engineering  data,  refine  de- 
sign methods,  develop  better  materials 
and  practices  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  hydraulic  structures, 
and  Improve  procedures  used  in  formu- 
lating plans  for  water  resources  develop- 
ment. A  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation center  will  acquire  published  and 
unpublished  literature,  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute abstracts,  technical  reviews,  and 
evaluations,  and  answer  inquiries  for  in- 
formation from  scientists  and  engineers 
to  maintain  their  knowledge  of  new  de- 
velopments in  their  fields. 

The  Mississippi  River  Basin  model  Is 
being  utilized  to  improve  operation  of 
the  reservoir  system  in  the  basin  and  to 
study  potential  flood  levels  on  the  lower 
river.  A  1-year  program  of  computer 
studies  will  be  conducted  to  substitute 
mathematical  models  for  the  hydraulic 
model. 

Nuclear  explosives  studies  for  civil 
construction  are  carried  out  as  part  of  a 
joint  research  program  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  objective  is  to 
develop  an  engineering  capability  to  use 
nuclear  explosives  In  the  construction  of 
public  works  projects.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  primary  responsibility  for 
chemical  explosive  experiments  and  de- 
velopment of  engineering,  construction, 
and  cost  data. 

The  International  Hydrological  Dec- 
ade—1965-74— is  a  Joint  effort  by  some 


Research,  development,  and  demon- 
strations. Grants  and  contracts:  Grants 
are  awarded  to  universities  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  to  conduct  re- 
search into  air  pollution  problems.  Con- 
tracts relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles  are 
used  to  accelerate  research  and  develop- 
ment into  new  and  improved  methods, 
having  industrywide  application,  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  fuels. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  de- 
velopment of  technology  for  the  control 
of  sulfur  oxides. 

Direct  operations:  This  activity  In- 
cludes research  Into  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  air  pollution;  its  transport  and 
atmospheric  behavior:  the  effects  on  hu- 
mans, other  biological  systems,  property, 
and  the  atmosphere  Itself:  and  improve- 
ment in  means  for  controlling  pollution. 
The  1971  program  will  continue  ongoing 
research  In  the  control  of  vehicle  emis- 
sions and  sulfur  oxides  and  the  develop- 
ment of  air  quality  criteria. 

HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   MENTAL   HEALTH   AOMINISTRA- 
TION-MENTAl  HCALTH-tESCAKN 


1969   1970  asti-     1971  a*tt- 
aclMl        ailed 


««««» $91,630     $85,254       $17,740 

Direct  opaiatNas 22,412       25,962         26,3*9 

ToUI.  resMrtk 1K042     \\\,Z»       114,129 

Research  grants.  Grants  are  award- 
ed on  a  project  basis  for  behavioral, 
clinical,  psychopharmacology.  and  ap- 
plied research  in  mental  Illness  and 
health.  Clinical  research  centers,  re- 
search in  special  areas  such  as  alco- 
holism, drug  abuse,  and  violence,  and 
general  research  support  grants  are 
also  supported  from  this  subactivlty. 
Hospital  improvement  projects,  which 
are  awarded  to  SUte  institutions  for 
the  mentally  111,  are  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  in  these  institutions. 

EHrect  operations.  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research  is  conducted  in  the  be- 
havioral and  biological  science;  for  ex- 
ample, psychiatry,  socioeconomic  studies, 
neurobiology,  and  neurochemistry.  Ad- 
ditionally there  is  laboratory  and  clini- 
cal research  In  special  mental  health 


problems  of  neuropharmacology,  clini- 
cal psychopharmacology.  narcotic  addic- 
tion, and  alcoholism.  This  sut>activity 
also  supports  the  planning,  development, 
and  administration  of  grant  and  con- 
tract programs  in  behavioral  sciences  re- 
search, applied  research,  clinical  re- 
search, and  psychopharmacologlcal 
research.  It  also  includes  those  multi- 
disciplinary  programs  which  focus  and 
coordinate  the  Institute's  efforts  In  spe- 
cial areas  of  concern,  such  as  alcoholism, 
drug  abuse,  suicide  prevention,  crime 
and  delinquency,  schizophrenia,  and  tlie 
mental  health  of  children  and  families. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT - 
STUDIES,  TRAINING.  AND  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 


1969  1970  1971 

actual  attiawtad    nthMled 


Craots  ind  contrxt* $16,146      $37,440       $50,867 

Direct  operations 7.850         3,850           5,025 

Protram  direction  and 

management  services  1,390         1,212           1,511 

Migrant  health  grants..  6,218  

Mental  retardation  grants  .  .      14,297 

Total  program  costs. 

tunded 46,601        42.502         S7,403 

Change  Ml  selacted rcsotirces.      20.338 

TobI  oblifations 66,939       42.502        57.403 


The  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Development  has  been 
established  as  the  principal  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  improve  the  organi- 
zation, delivery,  and  financing  of  health 
services  by  stimulating  and  supporting 
research,  research  and  development, 
demonstrations,  and  related  training. 
The  National  Center  is  focusing  on  na- 
tional priority  problems  in  health  serv- 
ices such  as  rising  costs,  unequal  distri- 
bution, and  utilization  of  health  serv- 
ices. Inadequate  methods  for  planning 
and  decisionmaking,  and  shortages  of 
professional  personnel.  To  make  prog- 
ress in  solving  these  problems,  both  basic 
studies  and  action-oriented  research  and 
development  are  essential.  To  increase 
the  nimiber  of  people  and  institutions 
capable  of  conducting  such  studies  and 
projects,  research  training  and  the  de- 
velopment of  research  capabilities  in 
academic  and  commimity  organizations 
are  supported. 

Studies  training  imd  systems  develop- 
ment. Grants  and  contracts:  Fimds  are 
provided  to  carry  out  large-scale  re- 
search and  development  projects  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  increasing  the  avail- 
ability and  controlling  costs  of  health 
services.  Of  the  budgeted  increase,  $10.- 
000.000  will  be  used  to  initiate  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  health  care  de- 
livery systems  at  regional.  State,  and 
local  levels.  The  experiments,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  National  Center,  will 
be  conducted  jointly  with  regioiuil  med- 
ical programs  and  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencies  in  selected  places 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  experiments 
should  result  in  a  number  of  working 
models  of  health  care  systems  which 
could  be  utilized,  with  appropriate  modl- 
flcatloDs,  elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  First, 
basic  studies.  Grants  and  contracts  are 
awarded  to  academic  and  other  research 
organizations  to  conduct  analyses  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  gmd  technological  f acton 
which  have  a  basic  effect  on  the  organiza- 
tion, financing,  and  utilization  of  health 
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services.  Second,  resource  development. 
Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to 
academic  Institutions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  health  services  research  and  de- 
velopment resources.  Third,  training  and 
fellowships.  Grants  are  awarded  to  in- 
stitutions and  to  qualified  scholars  for 
supporting  research  training  programs 
In  the  health  services  field. 

Direct  operations.  This  subactivlty 
provides  staff  with  the  operational  capa- 
bility for  both  extramural  and  intra- 
mural research  programs.  It  permits 
utilization  of  Federal  direct  health  serv- 
ices and  federally  funded  service  pro- 
grams, for  the  develwment.  testing,  and 
demonstration  of  improved  health  serv- 
ices techniques.  It  determines  the 
strength  of  the  research  In  such  areas  as 
cost  contahiment,  economic  analysis,  the 
improvement  of  health  service  institu- 
tions, technology,  and  community  health 
services  systems.  The  1971  Increase  wiU 
provide  for  additional  specialized  staff  to 
concentrate  on  the  above  areas,  provide 
consultative  services  associated  with  the 
Center's  program,  and  develop  research 
trtdning  programs  in  universities  and 
other  apprcqjrlate  settings. 

Maternal  and   child   health 
Research  and  training: 

1969  actual ^ tiS,  188 

1970  estimated | 14.885 

1971  estimated ! 17,086 

Training.  Grants  are  made  to  public  or 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning 
including  universlty-afflUated  mental 
retardation  centers  for  training  person- 
nel for  health  care  and  related  services 
for  mothers  and  children. 

Research.  The  focus  of  this  program  Is 
to  support  research  which  shows  promise 
of  substantial  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  maternal  and  child  health 
or  crippled  children's  services  and  to 
study  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
through  research  grants,  contracts,  or 
Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrange- 
ments. 
Advances     and     reimbursements — National 

Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  development : 

1969  actual •72 

1970  estimated 160 

1971  estimated 1*0 

KATIONAI,    INSTrrUTEB    OF    HEALTH 

In  1971.  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  will  Initiate  or  expand  its  activi- 
ties In  several  areas.  In  a  major  program 
expansion,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
will  Increase  research  on  viruses  as  the 
cause  of  cancer  with  the  aim  of  develop- 
ing a  vaccine  or  other  means  for  prevent- 
ing virus-Induced  cancers.  The  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  will  initiate  a 
national  effort  to  predict  and  control  the 
relationship  between  risk  factors  and  the 
incidence  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
limgs.  The  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  will  ex- 
pand research  on  diseases  and  other  fac- 
tors affecting  the  health  of  Infants  and 
children  and  will  Increase  efforts  to  de- 
velop safe  and  effective  contraceptives. 
The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search will  expand  research  efforts  to 
understand  the  cause,  and  develop   a 
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means  of  preventing  dental  caries.  Re- 
search on  the  biological  effects  of  en- 
vironmental pollutants  will  be  Increased 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  and  on  eye  dis- 
eases and  disorders  by  the  National  Eye 
Institute.  Biomedical  research  on  other 
diseases  and  disorders  will  be  continued 
at  about  the  1970  level  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases, the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectioiis  Diseases,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences. 

The  missions  of  the  research  institutes 
and  divisions  are  carried  out  through 
the  following  funding  mechanisms:  Re- 
search grants  are  awarded  to  individual 
researchers  In  support  of  projects  which 
have  been  reviewed  by  study  groups  com- 
posed of  outstanding  scientists,  recom- 
mended for  their  high  scientific  merit 
and  approved  by  disease-oriented  na- 
tional advisory  councils.  Fellowships  are 
awarded  to  promising  individuals  pre- 
paring for  a  research  career  In  the  bio- 
medical sciences.  Training  grants  are 
awarded  to  academic  or  research  insti- 
tutions which  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  design  and  conduct  successful 
training  programs  In  one  or  more  of  the 
biomedical  sciences. 

In  addition  to  grants,  the  research  in- 
stitutes and  divisions  of  NIH  support 
biomedical  research  through  direct  op- 
erations which  can  be  categorized  as  fol- 
lows: Laboratory  and  clinical  research  is 
conducted  in  the  institutes'  laboratory 
facilities  and  in  a  commonly  shared  clin- 
ical center  facility.  Collaborative  re- 
search and  development  projects  are  con- 
ducted by  NIH  researchers  In  collabora- 
tion with  other  Federal  and  non-Federal 
Institutions  largely  through  contracts 
and  thus  are  strongly  oriented  toward 
the  solution  of  specific  health  problems 
in  areas  where  the  state  of  knowledge  Is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  a  more 
directed  approach.  Other  activities  under 
direct  operations  include  biometry,  epi- 
demiology, and  field  studies,  intema- 
tionid  research,  and  biologies  standards. 
Fimds  are  also  Included  for  program 
direction,  research  support  and  service 
activities,  and  review  and  approval  of 
grants. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 


These  total  obligations  have  not  been 
included  in  the  grand  totals  that  appear 
at  the  end  of  this  compilation,  as  they 
are  duplicated  below: 

BIOLOGICS  STANDARDS 


1969  1970  1971 

actual      estimated        estimated 


Research -      $555,281 

Fellowships ,5f'Hc 

Trainint 141,565 


$527,871         $546,389 
46,771  44.817 

131,751  131.970 


Total  grants.—       751,673        706. 393  723, 176 


Laboratory  and 

clinical  research 

Collatwrative  research 

and  development... 
Other - 

Total  direct 
operations... 
Facility  planning  and 
construction 


87,828 

121, 165 
47.426 


90,264 

114,724 
47,206 


102,544 

165.607 
44.221 


1969 
actual 

1970 
estimated 

1971 
astimated 

Program  costs,  funded. 

Change  in  selKted  resources. 

$7,985 
45 

$8,223 

$8,640 

Total  obligations 

8,030 

8,223 

8,640 

Activities  include '  administration  of 
the  Biologies  Control  Act,  establishment 
of  standards  for  preparation  of  biologies, 
testing  of  vaccines  and  their  preparation, 
and  research  related  to  development, 
manufacture,  testing,  and  use  of  vaccines 
and  analogous  products. 

NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 


256,419        252,194  312,372 


500 


Totalrmarch 
inslitatos 
and  divisions.    1.008,592 


fSI.517       1,035, 5M 


1969  1970  1971 

actual  estimated    estimated 


Research —  $«0,052  $75,144  $77  193 

Fellowships                  <.366  3,610  3.348 

Trainmg  ::::::::: ii:636  10.774  10.774 

Total  grants 96.054  89,528  91,315 


Laboratory  and  clinical  re-  . 

search 16,438 

Collaborative  research  aod 

development ,';ii 

Review  and  approval 2, 478 

Program  direction 1,212 


17,842  18,820 

61,944  88,384 

2,556  2,707 

1.136  1,157 


Total  direct  opera-  _,  _^ 

tions -.      «5,871 


83.478       III, 061 


Total  program  costs  .  _,     .„  „^       --,«., 

funded 181,925     173,006       202,383 

Change  in  selected  resources.  511  

Total  obligations 182,436     173,006       202,383 


Grants.  Research  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants  and 
specialized  research  centers.  Postdoc- 
toral and  special  fellowships  will  be  sup- 
ported. Also,  career  award  and  career  de- 
velopment fellowships  will  be  supported. 
Training  grants  are  awarded  to  accred- 
ited schools  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction in  the  curriculiun;  clinical 
training  grants  are  awarded  for  train- 
ing in  such  fields  as  surgery,  pathology, 
radiobiology,  radiotherapy,  and  internal 
medicine:  and  grants  are  awarded  to  re- 
search training  centers  for  individual 
traineeshlps. 

Direct  operations.  First:  Research  in- 
cludes laboratory  research  in  the  fields 
of  biochemistry,  biology,  pathology,  and 
physiology  and  clinical  research  in  the 
fields  of  dermatology,  endocrinology,  im- 
munology, metabolism,  and  surgery.  Sec- 
ond: Collaborative  research  and  devel- 
opment. Research  is  conducted  In  the 
areas  of  etiology  and  cancer  therapy. 
This  activity  Includes  several  task  forces 
including  breast  cancer  and  lung  cancer. 
Research  efforts  Include  field  studies, 
investigations,  and  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  and  uni- 
versities for  the  acquisition,  develop- 
ment, and  application  of  new  knowledge 
pertinent  to  the  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  cancer. 
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NATIONAL  M£A«T  ANO  lUNfi  INSTITUTE 


\m  1970         ,  1«71 

■ctaal  Mtknaltd    MlimaMd 


R»s«a(cli  *'!fH 

Fellowships ,••'« 

Tummt    .       »«.•«> 

labeutoc>  and  etintcjl 

(tiurcn 13. 37S 

ColUbor«livt  rtsMKli  and  ,.  -.^ 

d«tlopni«nl         U,  751 

BioiMtrv.  ep<d«roioto(T.  »«•  .  ,„ 

fwldstudiw  '•«• 

Ttatnint  Ktiviliei  '" 
Rtvitw  and  apptoval  ol 

rants  ^gJ 

PiOfiam  diitclion  >" 

To«il  proiiam  costs, 

(unddd      .  "!-?2 

Chanjt  in  stiocttd  lesouices  3. 1» 

Total  oMiptWAS        .  Ml.  tit 


$94.  WO      $100.  461 
6.  563  6. 1« 


16.943 
13.840 

is.7n 

l.7«7 
169 

2.6M 
624 


17.643 

15.663 

21491 

1. 907 
16S 

7.690 
62S 


Va.W        171.747 


IU.t7«       171.747 


Grants.  Research  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for    general    research    support    grants, 
categorical  and  specialized  research  cen- 
ters,  and   the   heart   cooperative   drug 
study.  Fellowship  awards  will  be  sup- 
ported.    For     undergraduate     training, 
funds  will  provide  assistance  to  schools 
of    medicine,    osteopathy,    and    public 
health.  Funds  will  also  provide  grants 
for  graduate  research  and  clinical  train- 
ing- 
Direct  operations.   First:    Laboratory 
and  clinical  research.  Research  is  con- 
ducted to  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
the  cardiovascular  system  and  its  dis- 
eases,   with    emphasis    in    therapeutic 
agents,  diagnostic  instrumentation,  sur- 
gery, and  clinical  medicine.  Second:  Col- 
laborative   research    and    development. 
Funds  will  support  programs  in  myo- 
cardial  infarction,   artificial   heart   re- 
search,   drug    studies,    blood    resources, 
clinical  applications,  and  pulmonary  dis- 
eases.   Third:    Biometry,    epidemiology, 
and  field  studies.  This  activity  conducts 
and  supports  therapeutic  evaluation,  epi- 
demiology,    and     biometrics     research. 
I\>urth:   Inservicc  training  is  provided 
for  positions  requiring  imique  combina- 
tions   of    cardiovascular    training    and 
experience. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  Of  OCNTAL  «S£ARCH 


IW  1»7«  1»7I 

achat  •slmatad    MtimaM 


Rncatch 
Fottemhips — 
Trainiag 

Total  itanis 

Latwralofy  and  clmicai  ro- 

scartk 
Coilaborativt   itseatck   and 

developmeni 
Biomatry.  cpidemiolo|y.  and 

h«W  studies 
Review    and    appioval    ol 

fiantS 
Ptoiram  difOCtion     . 

Total  diioction  opora- 
tions 

Total  proitaiii  nsb, 

lundod   

CtianfO  in  satacttd  rtsou'CM 

Total  obk|alions 


ies  designed  to  advance  scientific  fron- 
tiers and  exploit  emerging  research  op- 
portunities including  investigation  of 
the  interplay  of  host,  dieUry,  and  micro- 
biotic  factors  in  dental  carles;  develop- 
m«it  of  more  effective  therapeutic  and 
preventive  measures  in  periodontal  dis- 
ease: development  of  treatment  proce- 
dures and  determination  of  preventive 
measures  for  oral-facial  anomalies:  and 
work  on  the  immediate  problems  of  den- 
tal treatment  through  development  of 
new  and  improved  restorative  materials 
and  clinical  methods.  In  addition,  sup- 
port is  furnished  for  clinical  research 
centers,  dental  research  institutes,  and 
general  research  support  grants.  Funds 
for  fellowships  are  used  for  support  of 
clinical  and  basic  research  training.  Ap- 
plications under  this  program  are  for 
special  fellowships,  predoctoral  and  post- 
doctoral fellowships,  and  career  develop- 
ment and  career  awards.  Training  funds 
are  the  principal  means  of  meeting  the 
need  for  dental  schools  to  teach  clinical 
and  basic  sciences,  and  to  conduct 
research. 

Direct    operations.    First.    Laboratory 
and  clinical  research  studies  conducted 
in  Institute  facilities  are  concerned  with 
the  causes,  treatment,  control,  and  pre- 
vention of  such  dental  diseases  and  dis- 
orders as  caries,  periodonUl  disease,  oral- 
facial  anomalies,  and  oral  cancer.  Three 
primary  approaches  are  used:  Basic  re- 
search directed  at  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  as  a  means  of  solving  dental 
health  problems;  field  studies  and  clini- 
cal trials  of  new  therapeutic  and  pre- 
vention concepts  coming  out  of  basic  re- 
search; and  further  studies  on  the  defini- 
tion and  distribution  of  oral-facial  dis- 
eases and  disorders  on  an  epidemiologic 
or   geographic  t>asis.  Much  of  this  re- 
search will  make  direct  contributions  to 
the    recently    initiated    national    caries 
program.  Second.  Collaborative  research 
and  development.  The  programs  in  this 
activity  Involve  contracts  with  public  and 
private  research  and  development  orga- 
nizations. Primary  objectives  include  the 
development  of  new  and  Improved  dental 
restorative  materials  and  support  of  the 
national  caries  program.  Third.  Biome- 
try, epidemiology,  and  field  studies.  These 
activities  are  concerned  with  the  plan- 
ning, conduct,  and  analysis  of  epidemio- 
logical and  field  investigations  concern- 
ing such  matters  as  prevalence  of  oral 
disease,  and  effectiveness  of  new  or  im- 
proved methods  of  diagnosis,  control,  and 
prevention.  A  nxmiber  of  the  studies  con- 
ducted will  be  integral  parts  of  the  na- 
tional caries  program. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  Of  ARTHRITIS  ANO  MtTABOlIC 
DISEASES 


19(9             1970 
Ktual      oslimalad 

1971 
estimated 

ffoiram  difaetion $396 

$330 

$S3« 

Total  dirtcteporatiOM.     24,S42 

24.112 

26.112 

Total  pforam  cost*.       ,„  .„ 

lundod '^•?I? 

Chante  in  Mioetod  lesoufcts.       1.221  . 

131.393 

132,  I&2 

Total  obliialions    ...    140,297 

131,393 

132,152 

Grants.  Research  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. Ftmds  are  also  provided  for  gen- 
eral research  support  grants  and  clinical 
research  centers.  Fellowships  will  be  sup- 
ported. Training  grants  will  be  awarded 
to  accredited  schools  for  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction. 

Direct   operations.    Fii-st.    Laboratoi-y 
and  clinical  research.  Research  is  con- 
ducted in  the  fields  of  arthritis,  rheuma- 
tism, diabetes,  and  other  metabolic  dis- 
orders, as  well  as  studies  in  the  major 
disciplines      including      pharmacology, 
physiology.      biochemisti-y.      nutrition. 
chemistry,     pathology,     endocrinology, 
physical     biology,     molecular     biology, 
chemical  biology,  gastroenterology,  he- 
matology, and  blomathematics.  Second. 
Collaborative  research  and  development 
projects  are  conducted  cooperatively  and 
under  contract  with  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions, including  programs  in  scien- 
tific communications,  such  as  the  prepa- 
ration of  abstracts  on  specific  areas  of 
research  interests;  research  and  devel- 
opment conducted  cooperatively  and  un- 
der contract  leading  to  improved  meth- 
ods of  hemodialysis  and   the  develop- 
ment of  a  simpler,  more  economical  and 
less  cumbersome  artificial  kidney;  and 
projects  directed   toward   the   prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  hormonal  sub- 
stances. Third.  Biometry,  epidemiology, 
and  field  studies.  Research  and  epidemi- 
ological  studies   are   conducted  on   ar- 
thritis, diabetes,  cholecystitis,  iodine  me- 
talwlism.  and  hyperuremia  in  American 
Indians   and   other   special    population 
groups,  primarily  long-range  studies  in 
the  southwestern  United  States. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  Of  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES  AHD 
STMNE 


1969   1970  esti- 
•ctual        mated 


1971  esti- 
mated 


Resaarck — 

Fellowships. . 
Trainmi    ... 


$79. 2X 

3.630 

19.  U2 


$S5,S2t       $S4,S91 

2,6S7  2.S95 

14,300         14,300 


7, 294         7.  329 

29.  Ml       29.  S79 
20 


11.936 
34,563 


19(9  1970  1971 

aclyal  estimated    estimated 


291971       2S.S79         34,  SO 


Grants.  Research  grants  support  fun- 
damental. clixUcal.  and  applied  research 
studies  In  such  areas  as  dental  carles, 
periodontal  disease,  oral-facial  growth 
and  development,  and  dental  restorative 
materials.  Support  is  furnished  for  stud- 


Resoarch    W.JM 

Fellowship*... (.737 

Trainmi li.  IIM 

ToUl  paMj                .  U4.534 

Laboratory  and  clinical  ,  .^ 

resoarch IS.MO 

Collaboratnro  rosoarch  and 

development        .   S.  441 

Biometry.  epidefnioloiY.  ***  ,^ 

held  studies               TOi 

Review  and  approval  •< 

irants -  7,307 


W.027 

S,4S2 

IS,  072 


$SS.I74 

S.094 
1»,072 


ifl(,sn     io(.040 


IS,  997 

V(SO 

709 

2.226 


1(,9S3 
%.906 

2. 1S7 


Total  iranis 

Laboratorv  and  clinical 

research 
CoHaboralive  research  and 

development. 
Biometry,  epidemioloiy.  and 

held  studies 

Training  activities 

Review  and  approval  ft 

(rants  

Profram  direction -  • 

Total  dirKt  operations. 

Total  proiram  costs. 
funded.. 
Chanie  in  selected  resources 

Total  obliiatxMi*'  - 


9a.3tt       72, 4K        71.406 


10.691 
7.6<3 
2,721 

a 


10.036 

1,692 

3,03S 
64 


10,952 

(.972 

3.  ISO 
62 


2,S04 
7U 

2.097 
4(9 

1.9(4 
4(6 

.      24.425 

122.(13 
3.271  . 

24.3(1 
96.(79 

2S.4(( 
99.972 

.    126.0(4 

9(.(7( 

96.972 

Grants  Research  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  arc  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants,  clin- 
leal  research  center  grants,  and  special- 


I 
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ized  research  center  grants.  Fellowships 
will    be   supported.    Graduate   training 
grants  wlU  be  supported.  These  grants 
are  made  to  training  institutions  to  es- 
tablish and  Improve  programs  to  train 
teachers   and   clinical   investigators   In 
neurology,  ophthalmology,  and  otology. 
Traineeships  will  be  awarded  to  Individu- 
als for  specialized  postgriduate  training. 
Direct   operations.   First.    Laboratory 
and  clinical  research.  Research  is  being 
conducted  on  disorders  of  thf  brain,  and 
spinal  cord  and  peripheral  nerves,  such 
as  epilepsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  apoplexy, 
and  Parkinson's  disease;  on  neuromus- 
cular disorders,  such  as  muscular  dystro- 
phy; hearing  impairments;  and  the  peri- 
ruital  physiology  studies  using  primates. 
Second-  CoUaborative  research  and  de- 
vel<H>ment-  These  studies  include  the  co- 
ordination and  central  service  activities 
for  the  collaborative  project  on  cerebral 
piOsy,  mental  reUrdation,  and  other  neu- 
rological and  sensory  disorders  of  child- 
hood. Also  Included  is  the  Institute's  re- 
search programs  on  head  injury  and  epi- 
lepsy. Third  Biometry,  epidemiology,  and 
field  studies.  These  studies  include  epide- 
miological, blometric.  and  internaUonal 
studies  relating  to  cerebrovascular  dis- 
ease, speech  and  hearing  disorders,  and 
research  on  viruses  and  their  effect  on 
the    central    nervous    system.    Fourth. 
Training  actlviUes.  Support  is  given  for 
Inservice  training  of  qualified  staff  mem- 
bers in  subjects  related  to  neurological 
and  other  sensory  disorders. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  Of  ALLERGY  AND  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 
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protectl<m  against  Infections,  and  pre- 
venticm  of  aut<*nmime  diseases.  Second. 
CollaboraUve  research  and  development. 
Contracts  are  programed  In  the  areas 
of  vaccine  devel<wm«it  and  testing;  re- 
search reagents  development;  production 
and  distribution;  tissue  transplantation 
immunology;  and  for  the  geographic 
medical  science  program.  Third.  Train- 
ing activities.  This  activity  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  2 -year  training  of 
promising  young  scientists  to  work 
abroad  as  members  of  the  U.S.  biomedi- 
cal research  groups  in  medical  research 
related  to  problems  of  an  international 
nature  which  cannot  ordinarily  be  \m- 
dertaken  In  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 


19(9  1970 

actiMl  estimated 


1971 
tstimatad 


•esoarch 90.^5      $56,205 

FeihMSlHps J-Ofi         J.MI 

Trainin* 9,463        (.972 


(56,7(0 
XS04 
(L972 


Total  irwitf (5.733       ((.7S(        M.2S( 


LaboratotY  and  cllnJcal 

resoarth 15,WJ 

Co«atorati«*rcsMfdi«^ 

development (,W8 

Trainint  actMties 

RevMw  aad  appraval  ol  .  .^, 

irants I.JJl 

Proiram  directioa.....„...  *" 


15,547 

11,265 
105 

1,505 
319 


16,  (1( 

11,274 
93 

1,452 
326 


Total  directoperatlens.     26,(14       29.741        29.963 


Total  profraa  easts, 

funded 92.347 

Change  in  selected  resources.  264 


1969  1970 

actual  estimated 


1971 
estimated 


Research    »»3,217     $77,(94 

RSJ:":::::::::::-.::::  &»    £SS 


$7(.  193 
17,142 
43,746 


ToUliranh 151,491      139,997       139,081 


Collaborative  research  and 

development 4.648 

Training  activities 353 

Review    and    approval    e( 

grants 3,061 

Proiram  diraction. i.3S0 

Total  direct  epecafions 

Total  program  costs, 

landed 

Change  in  aoloct  rMomcM. . . 


3,548 

279 

3,267 

i.in 


4,665 
268 

3,209 
1.153 


9.412 


(.202  9.295 


160,903 
799 


149,199       149,376 


Total  oMIiatiwts 160,104     1«,199      148,376 


Grants.  Research  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  fimds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants,  re- 
search and  training  resources,  and  re- 
search centers  m  diagnostic  radiology 
and  anesthesiology.  FeUowships  and 
training  grants  will  be  supported. 

Direct  operations.  First.  Collaborative 
research  and  development  in  the  bio- 
medical sciences  and  supportive  areas 
are  conducted  by  contract  with  institu- 
tions- Second.  Training  activities.  This 
activity  supports  a  program  for  training 
pharmacologists  and  toxlcologlsts. 

HATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
OEVaOPMEHT 


97.499        99,219 


1969  1970 

actual  estimated 


1971 
estimated 


Total  obfliations 92,611       97,499        99,219 


Grants-  Research  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants, 
clinical  research  centers.  Gorgas  Memo- 
rial Laboratory,  and  international  cen- 
ters for  medical  research  and  training. 
Fellowships  will  be  supported.  Training 
funds  will  provide  grants  to  train  indi- 
viduals in  allergy  and  Immunology,  trop- 
ical medicine,  infectious  diseases,  para- 
sitology, mycology,   and  rickettslology. 

Direct  operations.  First.  Laboratory 
and  clinical  research.  This  research  Is 
conducted  In  the  broad  fields  of  allergic 
immimology,  chronic  and  degenerative, 
and  viral  diseases.  Current  studies  are 
concentrated  on  the  natural  antiviral 
substance — ^interferon — and  its  inducers. 
Immunological  studies  are  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  allergy,  trans- 
planted organ  rejection,  mechanisms  of 


Research 

Fellowships 

Training 


141,675 
4.192 
10,012 


$43,131 
3.616 
9,392 


$49,773 
3.653 
10,142 


Total  rants. 55,(79       56,139        (3,568 


tardation  research  centers.  Postdoctoral 
and  special  fellowships  win  be  suiKwrted. 
Also,  career  awards  and  career  develop- 
ment fellowships  will  be  supported,  as 
well  as  training  grants. 

Direct  operations.   First.   Laboratory 
and  clinical  research  is  conducted  In  five 
major  program  areas  of  child  health  and 
human  development:  Reproduction  and 
population  research — ^reproductive  biol- 
ogy, endocrinology,  and  ecology.  Peri- 
natal biology  and  infant  mortality — ma- 
ternal-child interactions,  maturation  of 
motor  and  behavioral  systems,  and  nu- 
trition and  development-  Growth  and 
development — ^neurophysiology,     neuro- 
chemlstry,  and  nutrition.  Adult  develop- 
ment and  aging — cellular  biology  bio- 
chemistry, physiology,  and  psychology. 
Mental  retardation— biochemistry,  neu- 
rophysiology, and  behavioral  research- 
Second-  Collaborative  research  and  de- 
velopment. Supplements  the  Institute's 
five      research      programs      primarily, 
through  the  contract  mechanian.  The 
research  conducted  is  usually  Institute 
initiated  and  is  directed  toward  gaps  in 
existing  research  or  to  expand  on  cur- 
rent studies   of  either  the  intramural 
program  or  the  research  grant  program- 
This  activity  provides  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  for  coordinating  program 
development  in  the  five  program  areas. 
The  main  thrust  of  the  Institute's  popu- 
lation research  program  is  suscomplished 
through  contract  efforts  within  this  ac- 
tivity. In  addition  to  the  contract  activi- 
ties, program  liaison  is  maintained  and 
advanced  through  support  of  interdis- 
ciplinary research  conferences  and  sjmi- 
posia  and  through  scientific  information 
centers.  TWrd.  Biometry,  epidemiology, 
and  field  studies.  Through  contracted 
research,  this  activity  supports  the  Insti- 
tute's scientific  staff  in  planning  and 
conducting  studies  dealing  with  the  in- 
cidence,   distribution,    and    control    of 
health  programs  in  certain  populations. 
Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  develop 
more  effective  and  rellahle  means  for 
measLU'lng  health  problems,  to  collect 
and  analyze  health  data  and  to  make 
statistical  studies  for  use  tn  initiating 
n.nri     evaluating     scientific     programs. 
P\>urth.  Training  activities.  This  activity 
represents  the  NICHD  career  develop- 
ment program  designed  to  help  overcome 
the  shortages  of  professional  maniMwer 
in  pediatrics  and  obstetrics  and  the  lack 
of  the  necessary  cross-disciplinary  train- 
ing required  in  the  basic  research  pro- 
grams of  the  Institute. 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 


Laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search  6,434 

Collaborative  research  and 
development 2,277 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and 
field  studies 1,737 


Trainint  activities 

Review  and  approval. 
Program  diractioe.... 


81 
1,958 
1.073 


6,262 

6,674 

2,101 

71 

2,040 

(SO 


9,102 

15,350 

2,145 

73 

2,178 

(87 


1969 
actual 


1970esti- 


1971  esti- 
malMl 


Research $16,(73       $18,372 

(7(  876 

JZ 2,999  2,999 


ToUl  direct  operations.      13,560       17,999        29,735 


Total  progiain  casts, 

funded 

Chanies  in  selected  n- 
sources 


Training.. 

Total  mats 

Laboratory  antl  dinical 


20,747        22.249 


Total  obligations. 


jboranrei 

69,439      74.137        93,303     cJiSSSS;i-ii.i.d.-iii"- 

,  ,e-  developroent. 

'•''* Biometry,  epid«mielo0,  and 

feld  studies. 


71,205       74,137         93,303 


Grants,  Research  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants,  clin- 
ical research  centers,  and  mental  re- 


Review  and  approval  ot 

grants 

Propam  diractiaa 


lU 

332 

334 

461 
130 


1, 907 
332 

330 

658 

313 


Total  direetoperations 2,075 


3,440 


Total  obligations.. 


...     22,822 


25,668 
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Grants.  Research  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants  and 
categorical  clinical  research  center 
grants.  Fellowships  will  be  supported. 
Graduate  training  grants  are  made  to 
training  institutions  to  establish  and  im- 
prove programs  to  prepare  clinical  in- 
vestigators and  laboratory  scientists  for 
research  and  academic  careers  in  dis- 
orders of  the  eye  and  visual  system. 

Direct  operations.  First.  Laboratory 
and  clinical  research  is  conducted  to  in- 
crease available  knowledge  on  disorders 
of  the  eye  and  visual  system  Uirough  a 
multidisciplinary  blend  of  fundamental 
laboratory  studies  with  clinical  research 
aimed  directly  at  specific  vision  disorders 
such  as  glaucoma,  diseases  of  the  retina, 
and  choroid,  cataracts,  and  uveitis.  Sec- 
ond. Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment. Funds  will  support  various  studies 
including  those  dealing  with  manpower 
needs  and  biomedical  communications. 
Third.  Biometry,  epdemiology.  and  field 
studies.  This  activity  supports  the  na- 
tional vision  research  effort  through  the 
design  of  collaborative  studies  and  bio- 
statistical  consultation  with  in-house 
and  extramural  programs.  Causal  factors 
of  vision  disorders  are  also  sought  by 
studies  of  population  groups. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
SCUNCES 


1969  1970  1971 

Ktutl  estimattd     eitinulcd 


FtNowikip* . 

Traininf 

ToUl  iranb 

Liberatonf  and  clinicti 
rtsuich 

Renew  and  appfovil  ol 
trants 

Protram  dirtctiM 

Total  direct  operations 

Total  profram  costs, 

funded  

Chanfe  m  selected  resources 

Total  oWiiationt 17, 


.      $8,638 

194 
3.6SO 

S7.903 

164 

3.617 

J8  941 
264 

3.117 

itm 

U.IM 

11.322 

S  383 

41S 
398 

S,068 

4S3 
3U 

6  69« 

456 

369 

IW 

\m 

7.UI 

18.678 
-772 

17.  SM 

19,843 

901      17.  Ma 


19.843 


Grants.  Regular  research  grants  will 
be  supported,  as  well  as  environmental 
health  centers.  The  grants  activity  sup- 
ports research  on  the  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  the  source,  distribution,  mode 
of  entry,  and  effect  of  environmental 
agents  on  biological  systems  through 
grants  to  universities,  research  institutes. 
and  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions. Under  the  fellowship  program, 
predoctoral,  postdoctoral,  special,  and 
research  career  development  awards  are 
made  to  graduate  students  and  scientists 
for  training  in  the  field  of  environmental 
health  sciences.  The  graduate  research 
training  program  supports  the  availabil- 
ity of  high  quality  training  opportimitles 
In  environmental  health.  It  has  a  three- 
fold goal:  To  increase  the  number  of 
highly  qualified  scientists  primarily  con- 
cerned with  environmental  health,  to  en- 
able training  Institutions  to  strengthen 
and  to  enrich  the  research  training 
capabilities,  and  to  expand  opportunities 
for  environmental  health  research  train- 


ing In  a  greater  number  of  graduate  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  United  States. 
Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research.  This  activity  supports 
the  in-house  research  programs  in  en- 
vironmeiHal  health  sciences  at  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Health  Sciences 
Center  In  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 
North  Carolina.  Included  are  research 
efforts  in  cell  biology,  pharmacology  and 
toxicology,  analytical  and  synthetic 
chemistry,  biophysics  and  biomedical  In- 
strumentation, animal  science  and  tech- 
nology, pathologic  physiology,  epidemi- 
ology, biometry,  epidemiologic  pathology, 
and  scientific  information  as  well  as  the 
supporting  services  for  these  laboratories 
and  branches. 

John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sciences — 
Grouts 

Research : 

1969  actual 

1970  estimated $150 

1971  estimated 150 

Fellowships: 

19«9   actual 193 

1970  estimated 1.067 

1971  esUmated 779 

The  primary  fimctlon  of  the  Interna- 
tional Center,  which  will  be  located  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  is  to  create 
the  environment  and  provide  the  means 
to  bring  together  scholars,  scientists,  and 
innovative  minds  for  advanced  study  of 
the  development  of  science  as  it  relates 
to  health  and  its  implications  for  the 
future.  Specifically,  the  Center  adminis- 
ters a  fellowship  program  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  broad  International  exchange 
of  IndividuaLs  for  teaching,  research,  and 
study  in  the  health  and  related  sciences. 
It  also  administers  the  International 
Postdoctoral  Research  Fellowship  pro- 
gram and  Its  complementary  program  of 
grants  to  returning  fellows.  It  serves  as 
the  focal  point  of  the  special  foreign  cur- 
rency program  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Further,  the  Intema- 
tionad  Center  provides  leadership  in 
planning  and  organizing  conferences, 
seminars,  and  working  scientific  sessions 
developed  around  the  major  scientific 
problems,  opportunities,  trends,  and  de- 
velopments to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  to  explore  its  Implications 
for  society. 

Operations.  Research — project — grants 
will  be  supported.  In  addition,  funds  are 
provided  for  scientific  evaluation.  Fel- 
lowships will  be  supported. 
Health  manpower 

Manpower  requirements  and  utiliza- 
tion— Grants: 
1960  actual ta.SQi 

1970  estimated 4.082 

1971  estimated 4.082 

Research  grants  support  studies  In  the 
areas  of  physician  methods  and  tech- 
niques, continuing  physician  education, 
effective  use  of  health  manpower,  nurs- 
ing care,  and  methods  to  deliver  nursing 
care  to  patients.  Research  training  grants 
enable  institutions  to  establish  training 
programs  In  fields  where  there  Is  unusual 
demand  for  researchers  having  skills  In 
nursing  specialties  and  in  the  field  of 
educational  research. 


DENTAL  HEALTH 


1969  1970  esli- 
Ktual        mated 


1971  esti- 
mated 


Restarck 

Fellowships . 

Traiiiini 

Direct  operations 

Total  p«o|ram  costs, 
funded... 
Changes  in  selected  re- 
sources        

Total obliialions  .... 


K&l  I1.2S9  tl,2» 

63  IM  ISO 

1  4.301  3.301 

2.808  &,il4  5.244 


3.523       10,824         10,954 

S  2tt 

8;  789       10.824        10.954 


Grants.  Research  grants  support  stud- 
ies related  to  the  distribution  and  sup- 
ply of  dental  manpower,  the  organization 
of  manpower  and  other  resources  for  the 
delivery  of  dental  services,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  preventive  dental  measures  by 
practitioners  and  the  public.  Research 
fellowships  support  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  to  prepare  them  to  con- 
duct research  to  help  Improve  dental 
health  In  the  area  of  dental  education, 
preventive  dentistry,  organization  and 
delivery  of  dental  services,  and  dental 
diseases.  Fimds  are  provided  to  dental 
schools  to  support  programs  to  train  stu- 
dents to  use  dental  auxiliaries.  Research 
training  grants  support  programs  for 
training  researchers  in  the  applied  den- 
tal sciences  to  produce  high-quality  in- 
vestigators. Projects  to  provide  continu- 
ing education  for  dental  practitioners 
will  be  supported. 

Direct  operations.  Funds  are  provided 
for  programs  to  Insure  that  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  dental  manpower  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  for  dental  treat- 
ment and  services.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  further  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  private  dentist 
through  use  of  auxiliaries  performing 
expanded  functions  in  the  dental  oCBce. 
The  educational  process  will  be  studied 
for  Improvements  in  curriculums  and 
methods  for  teaching  dental  students. 
Continuing  programs  will  be  maintained 
In  the  area  of  the  prevention  and  control 
of  dental  diseases  and  conditions  and  In 
the  more  effective  organization  and  de- 
livery of  dental  services  to  the  public. 

RESEARCH  RESOURCES 


1969  1970 

KtusI  estimated 


1971 

estimated 


Research J61.033 

Fellowships 

Traininf 

Direct  operations: 

Collaborative  research 

and  development . . 

Review  and  approval  ol 

iranis      

Program  direction 

Office  of  International 

Research  ...         

Division  of  computer 

research  and  technoloiy. 
Engineerini  development. . 


1.033 
135 
376 

}59. 310 
126 
352 

160.310 
126 
352 

1,133 

1,384 

I,3«4 

1,229 
729 

897 

609 

909 
620 

11.969 

3.S54 
812 


4.412. 


Total  program  costs. 

funded 80.970 

Change  in  selected  resources.       1.950 


67,140        63,701 


Total  obligations 


82,920      67,140 


63. 701 


The  programs  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Research  Resources  are 
oriented  toward  providing  the  resources 
and  facilities  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  biomedical  research,  including  support 
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for  the  maintenance  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals and  the  provision  of  specialized  re- 
sources such  as  large-scale  equipment  to 
improve  mulUdlsclpllnary  research  cap- 
abUlUes  of  Institutions.  The  Division  also 
administers  the  general  research  support 
grants  program. 

Grants.  General  clinical  research  cen- 
ters, special  research  resources,  and 
animal  resources— Including  primate 
centers— will  be  supported.  Fellowship 
awards  and  training  grants  will  be 
supported. 

Direct  operations.  Collaborative  re- 
search and  development:  Research  is 
conducted  in  coUaboration  with  Federal 
and  non-Federal  institutions  through 
contracts.  Included  are  chemical/biologi- 
cal InformaUon  handling  program, 
special  research  resources,  surveys  of 
animal  resources,  and  development  of 
standards  for  laboratory  animal  f acUiUes. 
Buildings  and  facilities— Research 
faculties: 

1969  actual ♦ ll'l'.l 

1970  estimated f *i  ,i« 

1971  estimated 3.139 

Scientific  activities  overseas  (special 
foreign   currency    program)  — 
Foreign  health  research: 

1969  actual— ^f'«i2 

1970  estimated - 4.297 

1971  estimated... 32,444 

Research  efforts  are  directed  toward 
the  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of 
specific  disesise  and  health  problems  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  institutional  development  in 
host  coimtrles  through  training,  demon- 
stration, and  information  dissemination. 

The  increase  requested  in  1971  wiU  be 
directed  toward  biomedical  research  ac- 
tivities— particularly    in    the    areas    of 
family  planning  and  nutrition. 
General  research  support  grants— Obligations 

1969  actual...- - »«>,  700 

1970  estimated i 67,677 

1971  estimated - 45.977 

Amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  provides  for  grants-in-aid  to  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  laboratories,  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  Institutions  for 
the  general  support  of  research  and  re- 
search training  in  sciences  related  to 
health.  The  act  specifies  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  supported  with  funds  pro- 
vided for  research  grants  through  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  Management 
Fund — JleseorcT*  services 

1969  actual •4.592 

1970  estimated-. .., 4,843 

1971  estimated 4,900 

This  fimd  was  established  to  facilitate 
the  conduct  of  operations  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  which  are  financed 
by  two  or  more  appropriations. 

Research  services  provide  the  central 
administration  and  operation  of  services 
for  the  conduct  of  research  activities 
such  as  providing  laboratory  animals, 
culture  media,  and  glassware ;  design  and 
fabrication  of  laboratory  instrumenta- 
tion; operating  the  NIH  medical  refer- 
ence library  including  the  translation  of 
medical  literature;  scientific  photogra- 


phy and  medical  arts;  and  environmen- 
tal engineering  services. 
Service  and  supply  fund — Besearch  anitnala 
Cost  of  goods  sold: 

1969  actual —" 

1970  estimated •129 

1971  estimated 1*0 

Other: 

1969  actual. ---- 

1970  estimated 1,365 

1971  estimated 1,233 

The  NIH  animal  facilities  provide 
small  and  large  research  animals  to  the 
research  laboratories.  The  facilities  In- 
clude breeding,  holding,  and  condition- 
ing facilites  for  mice,  rats,  guinea  pigs, 
rabbits,  hamsters,  dogs,  cats,  primates, 
and  ungulate  animals. 

Advancements  and  reimbursements — 
Medical  research 

1969  actual- - 82,230 

1970  estimated 988 

1971  estimated 9*9 

Office  of  Education 
Education  for  the  handicapped — 
Research  and  Innovation: 

1969  actual $19,328 

1970  estimated-. ^^'SS 

1971  estimated 26.600 

Research  and  innovation.  Grants  and 
contracts  are  awarded  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  curricular  materials,  teach- 
ing techniques,  research  and  develop- 
ment centers,  and  other  research  and 
demonstration  projects.  In  1971  large 
programmatic  efforts  will  replace  many 
of  the  small  awards  of  previous  years. 
More  awards  will  be  continued,  provid- 
ing intensive  research  in  critical  areas. 
As  a  result,  fewer  new  awards  will  be 
made. 

Grants  or  contracts  are  awarded  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of 
regional  resource  centers  to  develop  and 
apply  the  methods  of  appraising  the 
special  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children.  Grants  are  also  made  for 
model  centers  to  provide  diagnostic,  edu- 
cational, and  related  services  to  deaf- 
blind  children  and  for  research  in  the 
field  of  physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion for  handicapped  children.  Contracts 
are  made  for  the  acquisition,  captioning, 
production,  and  distribution  of  films  and 
other  educational  media,  for  conducting 
research  In  the  use  of  educational  media, 
and  the  training  of  persons  In  the  use  of 
the  materials  for  the  handicapped. 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education — 
Vocational  research  and  Innova- 
tion: 


separate  authorities  for  curriculiun  de- 
velopment and  research  activities. 

Research  and  training 
Research   and   development: 

1969  actual $77,672 

1970  estimated 85. 135 

1971  estimated 71.839 

Training: 

1969  actual 6,709 

1970  estimated 6,360 

1971  estimated 6,250 

Research  and  development.  In  1971, 
priority  will  be  placed  on  reading,  early 
childhood  development,  and  evaluation 
of  educational  programs.  A  total  of  $4,- 
500,000  is  included  for  continuation  of  a 
national  study  of  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  the  population  imder  the 
administration  of  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States.  An  amoimt  of  $5,- 
000,000  is  provided  for  program  evalua- 
tion studies.  Research  and  development 
centers  and  educational  laboratories  will 
study  specific  problem  aresis  and  develop 
instructional  programs  for  use  in  the 
Nation's  schools. 

Training.  Grants  are  awarded  for  the 
training  of  manpower  to  carry  out  educa- 
tional research,  development,  evaluation, 
and  related  activities.  Awards  are  also 
made  to  develop  materials  for  use  in 
such  training  programs.  During  1970. 
the  research  training  program  will  be  re- 
viewed to  determine  which  efforts  are 
producing  the  best  results.  New  projects 
awarded  in  1971  will  be  based  on  the  out- 
come of  the  current  review. 
Social  and  BehabilitatUm  Service— Research 

and  training 
Research  and  demonstrations: 

1969  actual - *»t'^ 

1970  estimated '  '^ 

1971  estimated 40,360 

Grants  and  contracts  to  support  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  which 
hold  promise  of  making  a  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion problems  common  to  sdl  or  several 
States,  and  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  demonstration  projects  relating  to 
programs  carried  on  or  existing  imder 
the  Social  Security  Act,  some  of  which 
are  administered  in  cooperation  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration; 
those  relating  to  the  prevention  and  re- 
duction of  dependency;  and  those  which 
will  aid  In  effecting  coordination  of  plan- 
ning between  private  and  public  welfare 
agencies.  For  support  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  rehabilitation  research 
projects  funded  by  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies.   The    $40,360,000    requested    in 


1969 
1970 
1971 


actual. -     1971  will  provide  for  research  and  dem 


estimated —  $1*.  160 

esttmated. 26,650 

Vocational  research  and  innovation. 
Grants  are  made  to  States,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  institutions  to  develop 
new  models  for  upgrading  vocational 
education  programs  and  for  stimulating 
new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  between 
school  and  earning  a  living  for  school 
dropouts  and  youth  who  graduate  from 
high  school  lacking  employable  skills. 
Grants  are  also  made  for  the  develop- 
ment of  curriculums  for  new  and  chang- 
ing occupations.  In  1971,  a  proposal  will 
be  made  to  expand  the  authority  for  ex- 
emplary projects  to  incorporate  comple- 
mentary  provisions   now   contained  in 


onstration  projects  In  the  areas  of :  Re- 
habUitation,  $22,360,000;  graduated 
work  Incentives  related  to  income  mam- 
tenance,  $12,000,000;  social  services,  $4.- 
500,000;  and  drug  utilization,  $1,500,000. 
Social  and  rehabilitation  activities  overseas 

{Special  foreign  currency  program) 
Social  and  rehablllUtlon  research: 

1909  actual W'J" 

1970  estunated   »-^ 

1971  estimated -    ^.W" 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development 

and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  the  In- 
ternational Health  Research  Act  of  1960 
authorize  the  conduct  of  research  and 
related  activities  abroad.  Research,  dem- 
onstration, and  research  training  pro- 
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cranu  are  fupported  primarily  with  for- 
eign currencies  aoenilng  to  the  United 
States  throusb  the  sales  of  surpl\is  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  through  other 
sources. 

Research  and  demonstration  {u-ograms 
are  directed  to  the  solution  of  problems 
which  hold  promise  of  contributing 
luiowledge  to  the  advancement  of  re- 
habUitatlon  both  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  in  other  countries.  Research  train- 
ing and  fellowships  are  provided  and  ex- 
changes of  rehabilitation  exi>erts  are  ar- 
ranged between  the  United  States  and 
cooperating  foreign  countries  to  Increase 
the  rehabilitation  research  resources 
both  here  and  abroad. 

Studies  of  urban  social  welfare  and  de- 
livery of  social  services  are  conducted  in 
eountries  selected  because  of  the  coun- 
try's experiences  and  research  facilities 
In  procrams  such  as  urban  social  serv- 
ices, eommunlty  develoiKnent.  methods 
to  streogthen  family  life,  ccoitrol  and 
preventioo  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
services  for  the  aging.  Cooperative  proj- 
ects Including  seminars  and  expert  con- 
sultation cmitribute  new  knowledge  val- 
uable to  social  welfare  programs  In  the 
United  States,  the  country  concerned. 
and  intematifmally. 

Continuing  collaboration  among  in- 
vestigators from  different  disciplines  en- 
gag^  in  gerontological  research  maxi- 
mizes the  benefit  of  findings  and  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  drawing  gen- 
eral conclusions  of  cross-national  ap- 
plicability. Multinational  studies  on 
providing  more  ^ective  services  to  the 
aged  will  be  expanded  and  new  projects 
will  build  upon  findings  growing  out  of 
completed  or  ongoing  projects.  Compre- 
bensive  neighborhood  services  will  be  de- 
veloped to  belp  older  persons  obtain 
needed  services  and  lead  more  produc- 
tive lives.  A  series  of  studies  will  explore 
changes  in  life  patterns  as  persons  grow 
older.  In  addition,  some  Investigations 
will  be  made  of  the  psychological  factors 
associated  with  the  aging  process  during 
the  middle  years  of  life. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
VrtMUi    ReacATCh    and    Technology — 
Other  >    oontrkcts.    studies,    and 
periormmnce  of  reseurcb : 
1900    sctiua M.S58 

1970  estimated ».4fiO 

1971  estimated 12.100 

'Other  than  Operation  Breakthrough. 

The  Housing  Acts  of  1948  and  1956 
and  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966 
authorize  a  program  of  research  into 
housing,  urban  technology,  metropolitan 
growth,  and  urban  problems. 

Other  contracts,  studies,  and  perform- 
ance of  research.  The  program  for  studies 
and  research  is  carried  out  primarily 
through  contracts  and  grants  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  educational  institu- 
tions, nonprofit  private  research  organi- 
zations, and  private  corporations.  When 
economy  and  effectiveness  would  be 
served,  studies  may  be  carried  out  by 
stair  of  the  Department  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  staff  and  contract  work,  as 
best  suits  the  problem.  In  1971,  a  major 


portion  of  the  program  will  be  directed 
at  devising  new  methods  for  relmbllitat- 
Ing  deteriorated  housing  and  for  pre- 
venting deterioration  which  would 
create  a  future  need  for  extensive 
rehabilitation.  Other  major  areas  of  pro- 
grams emphasis  will  be :  Improving  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services,  gathering  data 
on  housing  and  mortgage  markets,  apply- 
ing university  resources  to  urban  prob- 
lems, and  Improving  State  aixl  local  gov- 
ernment procedures  and  methods  for 
dealing  with  urban  problems. 

Department  of  fie  Interior — public  land 
management — Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion— lalariei  and  ezpenaea 

Planning  and  research : 

19«9   actual $2,648 

1970  estimated 2.800 

1971  aetlmaMd 2.400 

Funds  are  provided  for  nationwide  out- 
door recreation  planning,  encompassing 
all  aspects  of  outdoor  recreation,  taking 
Into  consideration  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector:  the  conduct  of  recrea- 
tion studies  and  reporting  on  river  basins 
and  water  resource  projects,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  studies  of  other  areas  having 
significant  potential  for  meeting  outdoor 
recreation  needs;  and  for  the  conduct  of 
research  studies  and  reports  on  factors 
and  conditions  relating  to  current  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  purposes,  uses, 
and  needs. 

Mineral   resoureea — Geological  Surrey 
Surveys,  Investigations,  and  research 
water  resources  InvestlgaUons : 

19fl9   actual $28.  9«4 

1970  estimated 80,702 

1971  estimated 92,642 

The  continuing  national  program  of 
water  resources  investigations  has  the 
objectives  of  seeing  that  the  Nation's 
water  resources  are  appraised  and  that 
the  necessary  water  data  to  develop  and 
manage  them  efSciently  are  available 
when  needed.  The  program  produces 
data  and  information  relevant  to  the 
flow  and  sediment  discharge  of  rivers, 
location  and  quantity  of  underground 
waters,  chemical  quality  smd  tempera- 
ture of  waters,  changes  caused  by  nature 
and  by  man.  availability  and  suitability 
of  water  supplies  for  present  and  future 
demands — all  of  which  are  essential  to 
water  planning  and  management.  In- 
cluded, also,  is  the  research  needed  to 
increase  our  understanding  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  water  occurrence, 
movement,  and  interaction  with  its  en- 
vironment, and  also  to  increase  the 
accuracy  and  usefulness  of  water  data 
through  improvements  in  technology.  In- 
creased funds  for  1971  are  requested  to 
expand  the  Federal-State  program  in 
data-deficient  segments  of  the  national 
water  data  system,  to  develop  informa- 
tion and  a  research  base  relative  to  de- 
termining the  potential  of  saline  aquifers 
as  sources  of  supply  or  for  storage  of 
wastes,  to  begin  field  coordination  of  data 
acquisition  as  a  preliminary  to  preparing 
a  Federal  plan  for  water-data  acquisi- 
tion, and  to  publish  the  highest  priority 
manuscripts  In  the  current  backlog  of 
publications. 


BURtAU  OF  HINtS-€ONS£RVATI0N  AND  DEVaOPMtNT 
OF  MINERAL  RESOURCES— RESEARCH 


1K9  1970 

Ktsat  tstimaM 


1971 
MlinitM 


Co*l    |6,90 

Ptlrolmm 2.S74 

Oil**!* 2,S25 

MeUllutiy 10.74* 

Khmni 4.7S0 

MariM  miMral  ■lieiai 1,695 

EaptsuMt S9« 


JE.968 

$S,46« 

2,S9S 

2,295 

2.413 

2.413 

12. 147 

12. 235 

t.391 

7,«91 

in 

925 

663 

663 

Coal.  Coal  research  is  carried  out  to 
maintain  the  technological  competence 
necessary  to  achieve  maximum  utility 
from  this  vast  resource  and  help  satisfy 
the  ever-increasing  national  energy  re- 
quirements. To  this  end.  the  research 
effort  is  directed  toward  developing  eco- 
nomic and  more  efficient  methods  of 
synthesizing  fuels  from  coal  and  convert- 
ing coal  energy  to  electrical  power  as 
well  as  providing  basic  information  for 
tho  development  of  new  and  better  uses 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  1971  estimate  provides  for  the 
design  of  a  small  prototype  plant  to  op- 
timize the  gasification  process  criteria, 
converting  coal  to  hlgh-B.t.u.  pipeline 
gas. 

Petroleum.  Research  Is  devoted  to 
providing  more  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  and  greater  efficiency  In  the  extrac- 
tion and  utilization  of  these  energy  re- 
sources in  the  Interest  of  the  national 
welfare.  Attention  Is  directed  to  increas- 
ing the  resource  base  through  Improved 
technology,  developing  new  uses  and  pro- 
ducts from  oil  and  gas  of  higher  quality 
and  lower  cost,  and  improving  the  en- 
vironment by  combating  the  causes  of 
pollution. 

Oil  shale.  Oil  shale  research  Is  con- 
ducted to  provide  the  scientific  and  en- 
gineering competence  needed  to  estab- 
lish and  administer  a  national  oil  shale 
policy  to  Insure  its  efficient  development. 
Additionally,  the  program  will  help  stim- 
ulate Industry  to  initiate  the  commercial 
production  of  shale  oil  and  associated  oil 
shale  minerals.  Of  particular  Interest  are 
new  in  situ  techniques  for  retorting  un- 
graded shale,  problems  dealing  with  the 
disposal  of  resultant  wastes  and  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  ker- 
ogen  and  shale  oil. 

Metallurgy.  Research  is  carried  out 
seeking  new  and  improved  processes  to 
extract,  recover,  purify,  fabricate,  and 
recycle  metallic  and  nonmetallic  min- 
erals for  the  most  efficient  utilization  of 
this  Nation's  resources  attainable 
through  Increased  production,  reduced 
costs,  and  a  minimum  of  waste.  Of  par- 
ticular Interest  is  research  leading  to 
Improved  iron  and  steel  processing  tech- 
nology, more  efficient  extraction  meth- 
ods for  copper  and  other  base  metals, 
new  extraction  and  processing  tech- 
niques for  aluminum  and  magnesium, 
and  research  on  effective  recovery  and 
reuse  of  mineral  material  from  urban 
waste. 

Mining.  Mining  research  Is  conducted 
to  develop  Improved  extractive  systems 
through  technological  advancement  of 
fimdamental  subsystems  elements  to  In- 
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crease  significantly  total  output  at  the 
least  cost.  An  integral  part  of  this  objec- 
tive are  the  provisions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health  and  safety  and  the 
preser\'ation  of  the  environment.  Con- 
certed research  effort  is  focused  on  the 
efficient  control  of  methane  to  elim- 
inate potentially  hazardous  concentra- 
tions of  explosive  gas. 

Marine  mineral  mining.  Research  is 
directed  toward  developing  the  tools  and 
techniques  for  evaluating  marine  min- 
eral deposits,  defining  technological 
problem  areas  and  estabUshing  mining 
system  criteria  to  assure  compatabillty 
with  the  marine  environment.  Interest 
is  centered  on  the  technology  of  drUling 
at  sea  and  the  feasibility  of  using  geo- 
physical methods  to  characterize  marine 
mineral  deposits  as  well  as  determining 
what  pKJSsible  consequences  marine  min- 
ing might  have  on  other  mining  re- 
sources. ,    . 

Explosives.  Explosive  and  explosions 
research  Is  conducted  to  provide  tech- 
nologic Information  and  guidance  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
agencies  and  Industry  on  safe  handling 
and  use  of  commercial  explosives  and 
blasting  agents,  safety  characterstlcs  of 
explosives  certified  for  use  in  under- 
ground mines  where  gas/dust  explosions 
might  occur,  hazards  associated  with 
flammable  liquids  and  grases  and  poten- 
tially explosive  chemicals  of  commerce, 
and  the  means  of  combating  and  con- 
trolling fires  and  explosions  occurring  In 
minerals  and  mineral  fuels. 
Health  and  safety 

Health  and  safety  research 

1989   actual.- $2,323 

1970  estimated \. 11,020 

1971  estimated 20,620 

Research  Is  directed  toward  develop- 
ing mining  procedures  and  devices  to 
avoid,  detect,  or  control  those  aspects 
of  mining  and  the  working  enN-ironment 
which  Involve  potential  personal  hazards 
to  mine  workmen.  The  continuing  effort 
to  assure  a  much  safer  environment  and 
working  conditions  for  miners  involves 
research  to  develop  the  technology  for 
inherently  safer  mining  methods,  equip- 
ment, techniques,  and  systems  to  ade- 
quately cope  with  current  and  future 
mining  conditions.  Research  Is  conducted 
on  the  support  of  mine  roof  and  control 
of    overburden,    ventilation    of    mines, 
methods  of  reducing  formation,  and  of 
allaying  harmful  and  combustible  dusts 
and  of  coping  with  other  mine  air  con- 
taminants,  prevention  of   underground 
flres  and  propagation  of  methane  and 
dust  explosions,  provision  of  safe  elec- 
trical equipment  and  installations.  Im- 
provements in  mining  machine  design 
to  reduce  noise  and  optimize  other  man/ 
machine  Interrelationships  to  enhance 
health  and  safety,  development  of  im- 
proved and  practical  instrumentation  for 
detecting    and    measuring    content    of 
methane,  dust,  and  other  contaminants 
In  mine  atmosphere,  and  development  of 
improved  postdisaster  life  support  and 
rescue  technology  for  coal  mining. 
Helium    fund 

Research  expense: 

1969  actual ♦ $1,016 

1970  esttmatad | 1.800 

1971  estimated * -    1.818 


The  Heliiun  Research  Center  will  con- 
tinue its  program  in  basic  and  applied 
research.  Emphasis  wUl  be  placed  on  im- 
provements in  processes,  production 
methods,  purification,  UquefacUon,  and 
utilization,  In  order  to  Increase  technical 
literature  and  knowledge  of  helium  and 
helium-bearing  gas  mixtures. 

OFFICE   OF   COAL   RESEARCH-SALARIES   AND    EXPENSES 


1969  1970 

actual  estimated 


Administration  and  conlrKt 

supervision WSZ 

ContrKt  research ..       8,341 


Total  program  costs, 

funded 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources   


tM8 

13.654 


1971 
estimated 


$495 
17,105 


8,733   14,102    17,600 


4,800 


over  dams,  for  consideration  In  design- 
ing future  dams. 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources 
{Special  foreign  currency  program) 

Reeear^: 

1969  actual - $140 

1970  estimated 100 

1971  cost 75 

These  f  imds  finance  biological  research 
conducted  on:  Variations  In  the  abun- 
dance of  important  commercial  food 
fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals,  discov- 
ering and  conserving  declining  species, 
cultivation  of  fishery  resources,  and  a 
translation  program  to  gain  biological 
research  information  from  foreign  fish- 
ery publications  and  reports. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


ToUl  obligalioin 13,533       14.102         17.600 


The  Office  of  Coal  Research  develops, 
through  researeh.  new  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  mining,  preparing,  and 
utilizing  coel  and  contracts  for,  spon- 
sors cosponsors,  and  promotes  the  co- 
ordination of.  research  with  recognized 
Interested  groups — Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  coel  trade  association,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  agencies  of  States 
and  political  subdivisions. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  is  respon- 
sible for  developing  the  full  potentlaUty 
and  versatUity  of  coal  as  the  Nation's 
largest  energy  resource  to  the  maximum 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  The  Office  is 
devoting  Its  efforts  to  expand  the  use  of 
coal  through  development  of  new  uses  as 
well  as  within  presently  known  fields  of 
utilization.  The  scientific  and  technical 
aspects  of  the  program  are  performed 
through  a  program  of  contract  research. 

Contract  research.  The  entire  researeh 
activity  cited  above  as  the  responsibility 
of  the  Office  is  represented  in  the  con- 
tract aspect  of  its  operation.  Contract 
research  activities  are  conducted  with 
profit  and  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions. Contracts  vary  from  complete  gov- 
ernment funding  to  joint  funding.  Only 
applied  research  and  development  proj- 
ects are  imdertaken.  Several  have  now 
reached  the  pUot  plant  phase  of  their  de- 
velopment. No  grant  research  projects 
are  carried  on,  and  basic  research  Is  ex- 
tremely limited— only  Insofar  as  a  proj- 
ect may  support  other  ongoing  research. 

Fish  and  wildlife,  parks,  and  marine  re- 
sources—Bureau of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries—Management and  investigations  of 
resources 

Research: 

1969  actual $12,  73S 

1970  estimated 14,473 

1971  estimated 13,316 

Research  on  fish  migration  over  dams: 

1969  actual - l'*87 

1970  esOmated 1,510 

1971  estimated 1,810 

Research  is  conducted.  On  variations 
in  abimdance  of  Important  commercial 
food  fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals: 
on  declining  species  and  fishery  re- 
sources; on  cultivation  of  aquatic  ani- 
mals, including  shellfish;  and  In  the  de- 
sign of  fish  protective  devices. 

Research  on  fish  migration  over  dams. 
Investigations  are  conducted  to  deter- 
mine factors  Infiuenclng  direction  and 
rate  of  movement  of  anadromous  fish 


1969  1970 

actual  estimated 


1971 
estimated 


AidtoSUtes $4.*J9 

Resource  disaster  aid 77 


$4,460 
1.063 


14.260 


Program  administration 

201 

240 

240 

Total  program  costs, 
funded 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

4,727 
129 

5,763 
337 

4,500 

-460 

Total  obligations 

4,855 

6.100 

4,040 

The  Commerelal  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964  authorized 
assistance  to  the  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam  for  commercial  fisheries  research 
and  development;  and  assistance  direct- 
ly to  the  commerelal  fishing  industries 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  commerelal 
fishery  failure  due  to  a  resource  disaster 
arising  from  natural  or  imdetermlned 
causes,  or  to  prevent  such  a  resource  dis- 
aster. 

Aid  to  States.  States  are  reimbursed 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  approved 
commercial  fisheries  research  and  devel- 
opment projects,  within  their  respective 
apportionment  of  funds  appropriated  for 
such  purposes. 

Promote  and  develop  fishery  products  and 
research  pertaining  to  American  fisheries 

Research : 

1969  actual--- $4,307 

1970  estimated 4,801 

1971  estimated 8,799 

Research  on  fifih  migration  over  dams: 

1969   actual ** 

These  funds  supplement  mwieys  ap- 
propriated to  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  for  the  same  purposes  under 
the  appropriation  for  Management  and 
Investigations  of  Resources. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife- 
Management  and  investigations  of  resources 

Fishery  research: 

1969  actual--- $4,027 

1970  estimated 4.410 

1971  estimated -—     4,674 

Wildlife  research: 

1969  actual 8'  ^81 

1970  estimated • 8,496 

1971  estimated 8,902 

Fishery  researeh.  Researeh  is  con- 
ducted to  provide  information  needed 
for  improved  methods  of  sport  fishery 
management.  The  program  includes: 
Studies  of  the  factors  governing  sport 
fish  productivity  In  the  natural  envi- 
ronment, both  marine  and  freshwater: 
studies  of  how  hatchery  fish  can  be  pro- 
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duced  more  effldently  and  used  more 
effecUvely:  studies  of  the  eflecta  oT  pes- 
Ucides  on  fish  and  to  develop  methods 
of  controUing  fish  that  are  peats.  Results 
are  used  by  Federal.  SUte,  and  private 
fishery  managers. 

Wildlife  research.  Research  Is  con- 
ducted on  game  and  nongame.  resident, 
and  migratory  forms  of  wUdlife.  Results 
are  used  by  the  Bureau  as  well  as  co- 
operating Federal.  State,  and  private 
agencies  to  improve  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  conservation  practices.  Wild- 
life imits  are  also  maintained  to  give 
technical  training  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment, conduct  research,  and  demon- 
strate improved  management  practices. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  RESOURCES 
(SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 


•CtMt 

U70 
islimaltd 

»7l 
tstiauM 

»10 

Wildlii*  rcsaanji 

40 

Total  progrim  costs, 

tund«d  

Chjnte  in  iiHrMit  rtiowcas. . 

90 

50 

too 

Activities  In  foreign  countries  under 
this  appropriation  complement  domestic 
programs  financed  by  the  regular  appro- 
prlaU<m  for  management  and  investiga- 
tions of  reBources. 
Water  and  power   Aevtlopment— Bureau  of 

RecUmmtion — General  investigations 
General  englneerlnK  and  reaearcb: 

19«9    actual *2'2J? 

1970  aaUmaUd Z'S-J 

1871  Mtimated ».»7 

Studies  directed  toward  improvements 
in  planning  procedures  and  in  engineer- 
ing methods  and  materials.  Included  are 
studies  of  atmospheric  water  resources 
and  techniques  for  coiuervlng  water  on 
Federal  irrigation  projects. 

WATER  QUALITY  ANO  Rf  SEARCK-OfFICF  Of  SALINt  WATER 
SALINE  WATER  CONVEtSION 


Construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance. This  activity  provides  for  the  de- 
sign, construction.  acquisiUon.  operation, 
maintenance,  Aod  modification  of  saline 
water  conversion  test  bed  plants,  facili- 
ties, and  modules  to  determine  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  conversion  proc- 
esses under  development. 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion— Pollution     control    operations    and 
research 
Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration : 

1969  actual $58,353 

1970  estimated 60.731 

1971  estimated 44,594 

Grants  and  contracts  are  made  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
individuals  for  research  and  for  field  in- 
vestigations and  studies  of  an  applied  na- 
ture. Their  purpose  is  to  test  and  illus- 
trate the  applicability  of  research  find- 
ings and  newly  devleoped  techniques  to 
problems  of  water  pollution  and  par- 
ticularly those  related  to  industrial  waste 
pollution  problems,  combined  sewer 
problems,  advanced  waste  treatment, 
water  purification,  and  Joint  treatment 
of  municipal  and  Industrial  wastes  prob- 
lems. Nearly  64  percent  of  the  total  es- 
timate for  this  activity  is  for  these  pur- 
poses. The  balance  of  the  estimate  is  to 
carry  out  activities  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  labora- 
tories, to  conduct  field  studies  and  dem- 
onstrations, and  to  provide  technical 
management  for  the  grtuits  and  contract 
programs. 

ADVANCES  AND  RtlMBURSDMCNTS 


with  commercial  organizations,  educa- 
tional institutions,  nonprofit  research 
organizations,  and  other  governmental 
agencies  where  expertise  may  exist. 


OFFICE  OF  *ATrR  RESOURCES  RESEARCH- 
EXPENSES 


-SALARIES  ANO 


19S9  1970 

adMl  •sUimM 


»71 

ttlMMltd 


AsiislsMt  le  Stjtts  lor 


Mateiwit  (tants  to  institutes. 
Additional  water  research  . 
ScwnlUc  inlormatioa  center  . 
Administf  alion 

Total  proirsm  CMis, 

luMted . 

Change  in  selscted  icsouices. 


S5.0U 

U.IOO 

U.100 

2.717 

3.IXM 

3.000 

2.230 

2.000 

3.500 

654 

516 

900 

593 

665 

812 

11,282 
-130 


11,281 


13,312 


Total  obligatioits. 


11,152        11.281 


13.312 


1970 
sciuil 


1970  «sti- 
mttod 


1971  eslH 


Research,  developiiieni,  and 
demenstrttiofl 


$105 


SIM 


nx 


SECtETAMAL  OFFICIS-OrFICC  Of  THE  SECRETARY 


actual 


1970 
cstimatod 


1971 
estiowled 


amt-dk  imiUMttfmtnt.    Vt*n     117.  M       115.77$ 


Constiuctnn.  operation. 
•a4  «Miiita—nce: 
Test  bods  and  (acilitios 


Administrainn  and  i 


2.654 

511 


4,700 
1.200 

M3I 


500 
900 


2.378 


Ciun|e  10 


Total  protram  costs,         ^  ... 

hinded ?7,  «$ 

—2,280 


25.935 
41 


25.553 
3.120 


MM 

Kktsi 

1970  osti- 

siatod 

1971  ss«- 
■lated 

UndtrrovMl  ElKtrie  Hmr 
Transinissioa  RMMfck: 
Atfmmistrttion  tmi  GM- 

$120 

580 

Total  profTSMi  costs, 
tandod             

700 

Change  in  seloclod  ro- 
MURtS 

300 

1.000 

ToUl  oblisations 25.235       25,976         29,373 


This  program  finances  the  research 
on.  and  development  of,  low-cost  proc- 
esses for  converting  saline  water  to  fresh 
water  In  quality  suitable  for  municipal, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  uses. 

Research  and  development.  Both  basic 
8uid  applied  research,  engineering  and 
development,  and  evaluation  work  are  ac- 
comidlshed  by  means  of  contracts  or 
grants  to  Federal  or  non-Federal  agen- 
cies, institutions,  commercial  organiza- 
tions, and  consultant!. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
participate  in  a  Joint  private-public  re- 
search program  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
placing  high-voltage  transmission  lines 
underground. 

Administration  and  contract  super- 
vision. The  Office  of  the  AsslsUnt  Sec- 
retory for  Water  and  Power  Develop- 
ment will  perform  all  necesary  functions 
related  to  the  administration  of  research 
contracts. 

Contract  research.  The  contract  re- 
search. In  cooperation  with  the  Elec- 
tric Research  Council,  will  be  conducted 


The  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for.  and  sup- 
plement present  programs  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  investigations,  experi- 
ments, and  the  training  of  scientists  in 
the  fields  of  water  and  of  resources  which 
affect  water,  in  order  to  assist  in  assur- 
ing the  Nation  at  all  times  of  a  supply  of 
water  sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  its  expanding 
population. 

Assistance  to  Stotes  for  institutes.  This 
activity  provides  for  specific  grants  to  all 
50  SUtes  and  Puerto  Rico  for  assistance 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  competent 
and  qualified  water  resources  research 
institute  at  one  college  or  university  in 
each  SUte.  The  function  of  such  institute 
is  to  conduct  research,  investigations,  and 
experiments  of  either  a  basic  or  practical 
nature,  or  both,  in  relation  to  water  re- 
sources and  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  scientists  through  such  research,  in- 
vestigations, and  experiments.  Stotes 
may  elect  to  use  their  grants  in  support 
of  regional  insUtutes  in  which  several 
States  participate. 

Matching  grants  to  insUtutes.  This  ac- 
tivity provides  for  grants  to  match,  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis,  funds  made  avail- 
able to  insUtutes  by  Stotes  or  other  non- 
Federal  sources  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  specific  water  resources  re- 
search projects  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  imdertoken. 

Additional  water  research.  This  activ- 
ity provides  for  grants  to.  and  contracts 
and  matching  or  other  arrangements 
with,  educaUonal  institutions,  private 
foundaUons,  or  other  InstituUons,  with 
private  firms  and  Individuals  whose 
training,  experience,  and  qualifications 
are  adequate  for  the  conduct  of  water 
research  projects,  and  with  local.  Stole, 
and  Federal  Government  agencies,  to 
imdertake  research  into  any  aspects  of 
water  problems  related  to  the  mission 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
are  deemed  desirable  and  which  are  not 
otherwise  being  studied. 

Scientific  Inf  ormaUon  center.  This  ac- 
tivity provides  for  the  operation  of  a 
■water  resources  scientific  InformaUon 
center.  The  objectives  of  center  opera- 
tions are  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
water  resources  officials  and  organlza- 
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tions  by  making  Information  available 
concerning  water  resources  research  re- 
sults and  developmenU,  to  avoid  repU- 
cation  of  research,  and  to  improve  com- 
munications and  coordination  of  efforts 
among  aU  these  engaged  in  federaUy 
sponsored  water-related  research. 

Administration.  This  activity  provides 
for  the  administration  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  Including  the  pre- 
scribing of  rules  and  regulations,  review 
and  appraisal  of  Institute  programs  and 
research  proposals,  making  and  mon- 
itoring of  allotments,  contracts,  and 
grants:  estoblishment  and  maintenance 
of  cooperation  and  coordination  among 
the  centers  and  between  the  centers  and 
Federal  and  other  organizations  con- 
cerned with  water  resources. 
Department  of  Justice— Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs — SalaHes  and  ex- 
penses 
Drug  abuse  prevention— Supporting 
research: 

1969  actual- »9^ 

1970  estimated - '-^^ 

1971  estimated - 1.318 

The  Bureau  is  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
applied  research  projects  directed  at 
studying  the  pharmacological  effects  of 
narcotic  substonces,  the  patterns  of  drug 
distribution,  the  causes  of  abusive  drug 
use,  development  of  test  methods  to  de- 
tect addiction,  and  wide  dissemination 
of  factual  information  on  the  short-  and 
long-term  effects  of  the  use  of  specific 
drugs. 

Department  of  Labor— Uanpoicer  Adminis- 
tration— Salaries  mnd  Expenses 
Experimental,    demonstration,    and 
research  programs: 

1969  actual - $20,344 

1970  estimated - -     19.890 

1971  estimated 20,918 

Planning,  research,  and  evaluation: 

1969  actual 4,408 

1970  estimated 3,903 

1971  estimated *.233 

Experimental,  demomstration,  and  re- 
search programs.  A  wide-range  man- 
power research  program  is  carried  on  to 
Investigate  and  study  programs  which 
give  promises  of  furthering  activities 
under  the  Manpower  Development  8md 
Training  Act  and  its  amendments.  Areas 
of  study  Include  appraisal  of  manpower 
requirements  and  resources,  imemploy- 
ment  resulting  from  automation  and 
technological  advances,  mobility  of 
workers,  adequacy  of  manpower  develop- 
ment efforts,  and  manpower  utilization. 

The  Office  of  the  Associate  Manpower 
Administrator  is  responsible  for  the 
planning,  research,  and  evaluation  nec- 
essary to  devel(9  and  implement  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  program.  It  pro- 
vides leadership,  coordination,  and  di- 
rection to  the  manpower  research  pro- 
gram. It  provides  continuing  review  and 
appraisal  of  operating  programs.  It 
identifies  and  develops  soluticms,  through 
policy  expl(Htitlon.  pn^Tosed  legislation, 
research,  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion programs,  8uid  evaluation  for  apt- 
cial  manpower  proMema. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT-CURRENT  AUTHORIZATIONS 
OUT  OF  GENERAL  FUNDS 


1969  1970 

actual  ostitnated 


1971 
•stimatad 


Contribution  to  the  postal 

fund,  operating  cosb, 

lunded: 
By  annual  appropriatios 

(limitation):  Research, 

development,  and 

angineerint J30,9«Z 

By  advances  and 

reimlMirsements: 

Research,  development, 

and  engineering 2 

Capital  outlay: 
By  annual  appropriation 

(limitation):  Research, 

development,  and 

engineering - 


J44,16l       »57,930 


38 


CURRENT  AUTHORIZATIONS  OUT  OF  POSTAL  FUND 


Research,  development,  and 
engineering  operating 
costs,  lunded: 

General  research JZ,9»* 

Applied  research  and  n  iw 

development I/,  *" 

Capital  outlay;  Applied 
research  and  devotopment.  M 


}8,958       $10,994 
20,816         27,744 


General  research.  This  activity  In- 
cludes the  operations  research  and 
human  engineering  programs.  Operations 
research  includes  long-term  systems  en- 
gineering, the  appUcation  of  advanced 
management  sciences  to  the  research  and 
development  program  and  the  identifi- 
cation and/or  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
new  technological  capabilities.  Human 
enginering  provides  for  the  conduct  of 
studies  and  tests  in  the  areas  of  mechani- 
zation, design,  and  the  improvement  of 
environmental  conditions. 

Applied  research  and  development. 
This  activity  provides  for  the  applied  re- 
search and  development  program,  de- 
signed to  modernize  the  postal  service. 
Toward  this  end,  the  program  will  pro- 
vide designs  for  better  sorting  equipment, 
facing  and  canceling  equipment,  optical 
address  readers.  Improved  employee 
training  equipment.  Improved  equipment 
to  assure  security  to  the  msdl  and  postal 
pr(H)erty,  and  development  of  tech- 
niques and  equipment  to  Improve  «n- 
ployee  working  conditions  and  safety. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


1969 
actual 

1970 
estimate 

1971 
estimate 

Office  of  the  Secrefiry  Trtns- 

portation,  Plaimiiis,  Re- 
search, and  Develop- 
ment: 

Transportation  policy  and 
planninf 

Transportation  technology. 

Transpertstion  fsdiltation.. 

Special  profram 

K960 

648 

55 

35 

16,223 

4  615 

250 

150 

r,soo 

300 
2,000 

Total  profram  costs. 

Change  in  tetoctsd 
resources 

5,898 
2,287 

11,238 
2,000  . 

22,000 

ToUl  oblisstions 

7,985 

13,238 

22,000 

This  appropriation  finances  those  re- 
search activities  and  studies  which  di- 
rectly support  the  Secretary's  responsi- 
bilities and  which  can  more  etfectivdy 


or  appropriately  be  conducted  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretory  rather  than  by 
the  operating  administrations  within  tiie 
Depsatment,  The  program  is  carried  out 
primarily  through  contracts  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions, and  private  firms, 

Transportetion  policy  and  planning. 
Studies  and  analyses  are  conducted  on 
a  broad  range  of  transportetion  policy 
and  economic  problems  to  determine  na- 
tional transportation  requirements  and 
to  provide  the  Secretory  with  the  infor- 
mation and  analyses  needed  lor  effective 
decisionmaking  on  national  transporta- 
tion policies,  plans,  and  programs.  In- 
cluded are  programs  to  forecast  trans- 
portation demand,  to  develop  models  and 
other  analytical  devices  that  will  help 
assess  alternative  courses  of  action,  to 
conduct  economic  and  statistical  studies 
designed  to  assess  the  effects  of  economic 
regulation,  and  to  examine  the  inter- 
relationship    of     transportation     with 
changing  economic  factors  and  forces. 
Projects  are  also  carried  out  to  develop 
new  methods  and  effective  programs  to 
provide      transportation      information 
needed  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  industry.  Amounts  are 
also  Included  for  the  ongoing  programs 
to  develop  plans  for  meeting  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor as  well  as  studies  and  research  relat- 
ing to  transportation  systems  develop- 
ment as  it  affects  national  urban  and 
environmental  policy. 

Transportation  technology.  Projects 
are  carried  out  to  advance  transportation 
technology  generally:  to  seek  solutions 
to  transportation  problems  which  are  in- 
termodal  in  nature;  to  provide  informa- 
tion and  forecasts  on  new  technology 
required  as  a  basis  for  planning  and 
development  of  transportation  systems, 
policies,  and  programs:  to  conduct  re- 
search on  longer  range  technical  prob- 
lems in  transportation:  and  to  manage 
research  programs  of  such  priority  that 
they  demand  secretarial  emphasis.  In 
1971,  funds  are  requested  to  continue 
and  expand  advanced  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  on  equipment  and 
techniques  to  fully  automate  certain  air 
traffic  control  functions  and  to  Increase 
air  traffic  capacity.  In  general,  projects 
are  designed  to  complement  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  operating 
administrations  and  to  stimulate  Indus- 
try efforts  to  advance  transportation 
technology. 

Transportation  facilitation.  Research 
and  studies  In  this  area  are  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  costs  and  removing  the  Im- 
pediments to  the  rapid  and  efficient  flow 
of  passengers  and  cargo  by  modernizing 
our  systems  of  transportation  documen- 
tation and  procedures.  Projecte  will  also 
be  directed  at  realizing  the  economic  and 
technological  benefits  of  Important 
transportation  developments  which  can 
be  achieved  through  cooperative  research 
and  devdivment  arrangonents  with  for- 
eign countries. 
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Projects  in  this  activity  are  chiefly  to 
provide  technical  studies  and  other  data 
in  support  of  the  Department's  programs 
in  the  areas  of  hazardous  materials  and 
pipeline  safety  regulation. 

SPCCIAL  mOGiUMS 


IMS 

Ktual 

1970 
oitimatcd 

1971 
*slimat*d 

Art««iKM  and 
rtimburMfflCflH— 
TiinspotUlion  itscaich    . 

» 

S900 

$900 

COAST    GUAII&-  RCSCAKH.    OmiOfMCNT.    TEST.    AND 
IVALUATION 

19(9 
Ktual 

1970 
•stimaM 

197 1 
ntimalod 

S«arck  and  tMCiit 

Am>i  to  aivitatiw 

Maiiiwulely 

Minn*  IjM  entofcemtnt 
Oceinotiiphy,  rrwltoraloty. 

4nd  polai  opccitiora 

Pro|r»m  suppod 

15 

\n 

9«5 

SM3 
71t 
•30 

?S33 

3  nS 
I.MO 

$971 

77« 

SIO 

7.000 

C  24C 
2.  MO 

Total  diitct  pfotram 
coits.  (undod    .       . 
Chant*  in  stIaeM  rttawrcts 

1  711 
?0«7 

9  649 

«  9*3 

13,  070 
10  930 

Total  diiKl 

oMitatwns 

Octanacraptiy.  wwliiiilm. 

and  poiac  opcratioM. . . 
Chant*  in  stl*cl*d  roMfMS 

3  Ml 
(0 

14. »» 

100 
-CO 

24.000 

Total  f*<mb«irsabi* 
oMifation] 

M 

40 

Tobi  o6litati*«. 

J.W 

i4.cn 

24.000 

This  appropriation  provides  tor  ad- 
ministration and  conduct  of  basic  and 
applied  scientific  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  with  maintenance. 
rehabilitation,  lease,  and  operation  of 
facilities  and  equipment. 

Search  and  rescue.  The  program  in- 
cludes projects  to  increase  our  search 
effectiveness,  for  both  cooperative  and 
noncooperative  targets,  and  to  Improve 
our  rescue  capability  under  adverse 
veather  conditions.  Comparative  model 
t#<it«"g  and  analytical  development  of 
domestic  icebreaking  caiaability  «ill  be 
continued  in  1971.  together  with  an  eval- 
uation of  icebrealung  concepts  developed 
in  1970. 

Aid  to  navigation.  Work  will  be  con- 
tinued toward  developing  an  all- 
weather  harbor  approach  and  naviga- 
tion system,  which  will  build  on  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  San  Francisco 
Harlwr  advisory  radar  project  initiated 
in  1969.  Additional  effort  will  be  directed 
toward  developing  subsystems  for  an 
improved,  short  range  audiovisual  aids 
to  navigation  system. 

Marine  safety.  This  program  includes 
activities  directed  toward  developing 
safety  requirements  for  nonmilitary  sub- 
mersibles.  The  submersible  effort  will 
include  both  search  and  rescue  features 
and  construction  standards  for  nonmili- 
tary submerslbles.  The  various  activities 
in  developing  commereial  vessel  safety 
standards  for  U.S.-flag  vessels  will  con- 
tinue. Investigations  into  the  disaster 
potential  of  hazardous  materials  trans- 
ported by  vessels  will  continue,  while  a 
new  effort  will  determine  the  hull 
forms  for  Great  Lakes  ore  ships. 

Marine  law  enforcement.  The  major 


emphasis  In  this  program  Is  on  oil  pol- 
lution control  in  the  coastal  and  offshore 
environment.  Containment  systems  de- 
veloped in  1970  will  be  tested  and  de- 
velopment of  oil  recovery  systems  will  be 
intensified.  Development  of  oil  slick  sur- 
veillance and  forecasting  systems,  and 
investigations  of  special  control  tech- 
niques will  be  continued,  as  will  research 
leading  to  the  development  of  a  hazard- 
ous material  information  system.  Rec- 
reation boating  safety  1970  efforts  di- 
rected toward  the  reduction  of  boating 
accidents  will  continue. 

Oceanography,  meteorology,  and  polar 
operations.  This  program  Includes  ocean- 
ographic  research  and  data  collection  in 
the  Arctic  area,  with  emphasis  on  ice  re- 
search. The  program  includes  evalua- 
tion of  airborne  detection  systems  for 
measuring  ice  coverage,  thickness, 
strength,  and  movement. 

In  1971,  the  advanced  development 
phase  of  the  national  data  buoy  devel- 
opment project  will  continue,  leading  to 
the  deployment  of  preprototype  test 
buoys  in  1972  and  1973. 

Federal    Aviation    Adminiitration 
C>p«r»tlona — Research    direction: 

1989    actual aiO.669 

1970  estimated 11.006 

1971  estimated 11.649 

This  activity  covers  the  planning  and 
evaluation  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  the  direct  project  costs 
of  which  are  financed  under  the  "Re- 
seareh  and  development "  appropriation: 
and  related  administrative  support  for 
the  operation  of  the  National  Aviation 
Facilities  Experimental  Center  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.J. 

MSEAaCH  ANO  0(V(LOf«ICNT 


19(9  1970 

acUial  *>timat*d 


1971 
fttimattd 


Air  lialfie  conlioi $2S,932 

Navigabon     ..    4, 2t2 

Aviatsn  ••allMf 4U 

Aiccrall  sal*ly 2.n7 

A»ial»fl  *MdKiiM 2,001 


$29.3(C 

U4.212 

5(00 

5.142 

400 

100 

4  2S2 

5  34( 

1.9C2 

2.000 

T«M 


»,HX       4I.SM        47.500 


Research  and  development  is  con- 
ducted through  contracts  with  qualified 
firms,  universities,  and  individuals,  or 
by  agency  staff  or  other  government 
agencies. 

Air  traffic  control.  This  provides  for 
improving  the  airways  system  by  the  de- 
velopment of  systems  for  automation  of 
air  traffic  control  to  expedite  alreraf  t  op- 
erations and  Improve  aviation  safety. 
This  also  provides  for  a  program  aimed 
at  solving  the  problem  of  inadequate  ca- 
pacity of  the  present  and  near  future 
airports-airways  systems  to  meet  pro- 
jected aviation  requirements.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  air- 
ports-airways systems  by  1980  and  in- 
crease by  five  times  over  current  capac- 
ity by  1995. 

Navigation.  This  provides  for  moderni- 
zation, expansion,  and  improvements  of 
the  common  system  navigation  facilities 
in  the  United  States  and  in  overseas 
areas  where  international  agreements  re- 
quire VS.   participation.   Work  in   the 


fields  of  landing  systems,  short  and  long 
distance  navigation,  and  flight  inspec- 
tion is  included. 

Aviation  weather.  This  provides  for  a 
program,  coordinated  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Commerce,  to  de- 
velop devices  and  improve  techniques  for 
the  communication  and  display  of 
weatlier  information  to  aviation  users. 
The  effects  of  weather  in  air  traffic  man- 
agement techniques  and  systems  are  also 
analyzed. 

Aireraft  safety.  This  activity  provides 
for  a  program,  coordinated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
to  study,  develop,  and  evaluate  devices 
to  enhance  the  safety  of  civil  aircraft. 
Also  included  are  the  analysis  and  solu- 
tion of  noise  and  sonic  boom  problems. 

Civil  supenonic  aircra/t  development 
Civil  supersonic  aircraft  research 
and  development — obligations: 

1969  actual •93,762 

1970  estimated 184,039 

1971  estimated _     289,965 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
develop  a  suiiersonic  transport  which  will 
be  safe,  economically  profitable  In  air- 
line service,  and  more  technically  ad- 
vanced than  any  other  commercial  air- 
craft. To  the  extent  possible,  the  develop- 
ment is  being  carried  out  by  private 
enterprise  in  a  manner  which  will  main- 
tain the  normal  industry-customer  rela- 
tionship. Because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  funds  required  to  develop  the  air- 
craft, the  technical  risk  associated  with 
this  first  U.S.  supersonic  transport,  and 
the  long  period  between  investment  and 
potential  profit.  Government  financial 
support  is  essential.  The  program  is  a 
cost-sharing  venture  involving  the  Gov- 
emment.  the  aircraft  manufacturers,  and 
their  customers — the  airlines. 

The  program  is  now  in  the  prototype 
construction  phase  which  includes  100 
hours  of  flight  testing.  The  amount  re- 
quested is  a  current  estimate  of  funds 
needed  in  1971  to  continue  work  on  the 
construction  of  two  prototype  aircraft. 

Federal  Highuay  Administration 
Traffic  and  highway  safety — Research 
and  analysis : 

1969  actual 810.163 

1970  estimated 19.682 

1971  estimated 28.621 

These  funds  are  required  for  motor  ve- 
hicle and  highway  safety  research  and 
development  activities  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  data  from  all  sources  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  relationship 
between  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  performance  characteristics 
and  crashes  involving  motor  vehicles 
and  the  occurrence  of  death  or  personal 
Injury  as  a  result  of  such  crashes. 
Motor  carrier  safety 

Research  and  development : 

1969  estimated 

1970  estimated 

1971  estimated 8340 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  limitation  on  General 

expenses  {trust  fund) 
Program  development — Research 
and  development : 

1969  actual 110,997 

1970  estimated 14,346 

1971  estimated 15.363 
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This  Is  direct  and  contract  research 
and  development  relating  mainly  to  traf- 
fic operations,  new  construction  tech- 
niques, and  the  social  and  economic  as- 
pects of  highways. 

FEDtRAl-AlD  HIGHWAYS  a«OST  FUND)-DIRECT  PROGRAM 


ltt9  1970 

actual  sstinMled 


1971 
•stiiMttd 


''f:S,!*ch'!'."?'?.*."!! W0.JJ1      $75,000       $75,000 


FtOERAL  RAILROAD  AOMINISTRATION-HICH-SPEED 
GROUND  TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH  ANO  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


1M9  1970         .   1971 

actual  estimatad    estimatad 


Regard,  and  d.».l*pmenL..     W.M     $12.  "3       $l(.020 

O.momtiatjoi« I.MS         7,800  7.3U 

Adminntratwii »"  *»'  '• '"" 

Total  profram  cosh.         , ,  ,.„       ^  ,—        «  «i 

•■"d*d I.MO       20,8a         24,433 

Chang*  in  Ml«cl*d  reMurces.        1.033         1.199       -i.in 

ToUl  obliiatioiw 12.»3       22.721        21,6M 

This  appropriation  finances  research 
and  development  and  demonstrations 
programs  In  high-speed  groimd  trans- 
portation. 

Research  and  development.  This  in- 
cludes materials.  aert)dynamlcs.  vehicle 
propulsion,  vehicle  control,  communica- 
tions, guldeways,  and  research  testing  on 
new  systems,  components,  and  tech- 
niques. 

Demonstrations.  This  pro\1des  for  con- 
ducting demonstrations  to  determine  the 
contributions  that  high-speed  ground 
transportation  can  make  to  more  ^Qclent 
and  economical  intercity  transportation 
systems.  Demonstrations  of  Improved 
services  will  be  conducted  to  measure  and 
evaluate  public  reaction  and  acceptance 
of  such  ser\'ices.  Travel  needs  and  pref- 
erences will  be  analj'zed  and  performance 
and  costs  compared. 

RAILROAD  RESEARCH 


The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  authorizes  grants 
and  loans  to  public  bodies  for,  among 
other  things,  demonstration  and  re- 
search projects  designed  to  meet  urban 
transportation  needs  and  Improve  urban 
transportation  service. 

Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration grants.  Federal  grants  and  con- 
tracts assist  in  the  development,  testing, 
and  demonstration  of  new  Ideas,  meth- 
ods, and  technologies  for  Improving  mass 
transportation  systems  and  services.  In 
1971.  the  prog'-am  is  expected  to  further 
the  changes  in  emphasis  that  were 
started  In  1969  and  1970.  Efforts  will  be 
directed  toward:  solutions  of  problems 
in  user  and  commimity  acceptance, 
stimulating  private  investments  in  prom- 
ising areas  of  technological  innovation, 
and  influencing  Institutional  constraints 
which  Inhibit  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  new  systems. 

University  research  and  training  grants. 
Grants  under  this  activity  provide:  fel- 
lowships for  training  personnel  of  the 
transit  Industry  and  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  conduct  of  programs  In 
training  and  research  of  public  transit 
problems. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION-AIRWAYS 
AND  AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 


19(9 

actual 

1970 
tsUmatsd 

1971 
tstimtwl 

R»itro«d  rtsMrch— prograip 
costs  hifidMf                 -  .- 

$97 
121 

$44* 

100 

$950 

Chant*  •<>  wlsctwl  raMurtes. 

S50 

Total  oblifabons 

211 

54t 

1.500 

This  appropriation  provides  for  re- 
search which  deals  exclusively  with  rail- 
road matters.  During  1970  and  1971,  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  conducting  re- 
search studies  relating  to:  Railroad 
safety,  rail-highway  grade  crossing 
safety,  and  policy  formulation  involving 
a  wide  range  of  rail  Industry  problems. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration — 

Urban  mast  transportttion  fund — Capital 

outlay 
Research,  development,  and  demonstration 
grants: 

1969  actual 83,426 

1970  estimated 21.300 

1971  estimated — - 20.000 

University     research     aad     training 

grants: 

1969  actual . 41 

1970  eatlmated . 3.000 

1971  estimated 8.000 


19(9 

actual 

1970 
estimated 

1971 
estimated 

expanded  tirways  ind  »ir- 
port  developm«nl— Re- 

$20,500 

$12,500 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION-OPERATING  EXPENSES 

19(9 
actual 

1970 
•StimaM 

1971 
•sbmatad 

High  energy  physw *'!?SI5 

Medium  onerpr  pbywes- U"?5S 

Low  •oetgy  (WysKS 29,620 

Mathematics  and  computer 

rcssardi 5,  (X 

Ch*mistfTf  resaarcfc 54,482 

MeUllurcy  and  materials 

researcii 27.719 

ContraiM  tlMrmoiMCisar 

ftsearch 2(,54i 

'"^fSr^T. 273.944 

Biology  and  mediein* 88, 779 

Civilian  applications  el 

nuclear  (xplosivM.. 12,959 


$120,530 
12.790 
29,480 

5.800 
53,970 

27,930 

27,(80 


$119,450 
13, 140 
27,860 

5.410 
51,980 

2(,980 

29.(10 


278.180   274.430 
89,450    88,300 


14.500 


8,000 


Physical  research.  This  program  com- 
prises basic  and  applied  research  in  the 
plyrsical  sciences. 

The  Commission  serves  as  executive 
agent  for  the  Nation's  high  energy 
physics  program.  An  increase  is  required 
for  preconstruction  research  and  de- 
velopment support  associated  with  de- 
sign and  experimental  utilization  of  the 
200  Bev  accelerator.  Small  Increases  are 
required  for  the  alternating  gradient 
synchrotron  and  Stanford  Linear  Ac- 
celerator Center. 

The  increase  in  medium  eiergy 
physics  is  primarily  for  the  Los  Alamos 
Meson  physics  facility  to  continue  con- 
strucUcm  related  research  and  develop- 
ment and  to  prepare  for  the  experi- 
mental and  theoretical  research  pro- 
grams. 

The  objective  of  thermonuclear  plasma 
research  is  to  determine  whether  the 


energy  released  by  thermonuclear  re- 
actions can  be  controlled  and  made  use- 
ful. This  research  is  expected  to  expand 
in  1971  to  complete  fabrication  of  large 
new  experimental  devices  and  Initiate 
others  needed  to  test  recent  concepts  for 
improved  plasma  confinements  and  ex- 
pand the  research  associated  with  these 
concepts. 

Biology  and  medicine.  Basic  and  ap- 
plied research  and  development  Is  con- 
ducted on  the  effects  of  radiation  on  liv- 
ing organisms  and  on  the  environment, 
protection  against  the  injurious  effects 
of  radiation,  and  development  of  meth- 
ods for  using  radioactive  materials  In 
the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  imder- 
standing  of  human  disease.^;  such  as  can- 
cer. The  program  includes  measurement 
and  study  of  the  effects  of  radioactivity — 
including  fallout— in  the  atmosphere, 
soils,  fresh  water,  and  oceans  for  estab- 
lishment of  standards  to  insure  that  AEC 
activities  are  conducted  safely.  The  pro- 
gram is  coordinated  with  other  govern- 
ment agencies  conducting  programs  in 
related  aspects  of  biomedical  research. 

In  1971,  emphasis  will  be  given  to  stud- 
ies of  effects  of  plutonium  and  radon  on 
the  limg  in  order  to  minimize  the  hazards 
to  uranium  miners  and  others  who  might 
be  exposed  to  these  materials.  There  will 
also  be  an  evaluation  of  effects  of  the  dis- 
charge of  heated  effluents  from  nuclear 
powerplants.  Important  research  on  ef- 
fects on  radiation  and  other  envlron- 
tal  mutagenic  agents  in  the  production 
of  mutant  organisms  will  be  continued. 
The  radiation  preservation  of  foods  pro- 
gram will  also  be  continued. 

Civilian  applications  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. This  pnogram,  also  known  as 
Plowshares,  provides  for  the  investiga- 
tion, devdopment,  and  demonstration  of 
peaceful  uses  for  nuclear  explosives.  The 
1971  budget  provides  for  continuation 
of  research  and  development  aimed  at  a 
fundamental  tmderstandinig  of  nuclear 
explosive  design  and  explosion  phenome- 
nology and  its  application.  The  1971 
budget  also  provides  for  an  expansion  of 
the  imderground  engineering  phase  of 
the  program,  including  field  testing  of 
nuclear  explosive  designs  suitable  for 
such  imderground  engineering  applica- 
tions as  natural  gas  production  stimu- 
lation, natural  gas  storage,  and  recovery 
of  copper  from  low-grade  ore  bodies  and 
continuation  of  efforts  on  sevotd  co- 
operative imderground  engineering 
projects. 

PUNT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 


19(9  1970  esti- 
sctual       mated 


1971  esti- 
mated 


Facilities  and  equipmest  for: 

Pliysicsl i^ich $109,905    $129,427     $119,540 

BiolooaadRMdiciM...      12,151         5,785  (,500 

Qviliaa  applicatioas  ot 
Duclearexplosivss....  725  475  tOO 

GENERAL   SERVICES   ADMINISTRATION-RECORDS 
ACTIVITIES,  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  GIFT  FUND 


19(9  1970  est), 
actual       mated 


1971  esti- 
mated 


Histoijcal  ressaitb  sod  pub- 
bcatioRs. — . — . 


$401 


1945 


$320 
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The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  was  established  for  the 
conduct  of  the  nonmilitary  space  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States,  including  the 
exploration  of  space  and  its  utilization 
for  peaceful  purposes,  and  to  conduct  and 
support  advanced  research  and  develop- 
ment related  to  space  and  aeronautics  In 
support  of  both  civil  and  military  re- 
quirements. This  appropriation  provides 
for  research  and  development  activities 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  as  follows: 

Manned  space  flight.  These  programs 
include  completion  of  currently  approved 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicles.  Apollo  com- 
mand and  service  modules,  and  lunar 
modules:  the  development  of  the  Saturn 
V  workshop;  the  development  of  lunar 
science  and  earth  orbital  science,  appli- 
cations, and  technology  experiments:  the 


definition  and  design  of  a  manned  reus- 
able earth  to  orbit  space  vetilcle  and  a 
semipermanent  earth  orbit  space  station; 
launch  and  flight  operations;  and  studies 
and  research  on  future  manned  space 
systems. 

Apollo.  Various  space  flights  have  pro- 
vided the  initial  basis  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  moon  and  its  relationship  to 
the  earth  and  the  solar  sjrstem.  The  moon 
affords  an  unequaled  opportunity  to 
study  the  formative  processes  of  the  solar 
system,  without  the  obliterating  conse- 
quences of  terrestrial  erosion.  Data  from 
this  source  will  provide  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  evolutionary  history  of 
earth  and  the  dynamic  processes  that 
continue  to  transform  it.  Additional  lu- 
nar missions  are  planned  in  a  continuing 
effort  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
moon  through  its  exploration  and  the 
conduct  of  scientific  experiments. 

Apollo  applications  program.  Tlie  Apol- 
lo applications  effort  commences  manned 
earth  orbital  missions  directed  toward 
accomplishing  life  science,  astronomy, 
application  and  technology  objectives. 
It  will  begin  with  a  launching  of  the  Sat- 
urn V  workshop  in  late  1972  with  its  ex- 
periment systems  followed  by  marmed 
missions  to  the  workshop  for  nearly  a 
year  using  Saturn  IB's  to  launch  Apollo 
command  and  service  modules. 

The  space  shuttle  and  space  station 
are  the  key  elements  in  future  space  op- 
erations. The  space  shuttle  will  provide 
a  low -cost  reusable  space  vehicle  for 
transporting  men,  supplies,  and  satellites 
to  and  from  earth  orbit.  Definition,  de- 
sign, and  advanced  technology  studies  in 
critical  areas  will  continue  in  1971,  with 
emphasis  on  the  airframes,  avionics,  and 
the  liquid  hydrogen  oxygen  engine.  The 
space  station  will  l>e  capable  of  long  dura- 
tion operations  to  conduct  scientific,  ap- 
plications, and  technology  expe:-iments. 
The  1971  effort  will  focus  on  the  design 
of  the  basic  module  and  experiments  for 
the  space  station  and  the  conclusion  of 
initial  definition  studies  started  in  1970. 

Advanced  manned  mission  studies. 
This  program  examines  advanced 
manned  space  flight  program  concepts 
and  develops  technical  information  and 
other  data  upon  which  future  program 
decisions  can  be  based. 

Scientific  investigations  in  space.  The 
objective  of  this  activity  Is  to  Increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  earth,  interplane- 
tary space,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  solar 
system,  other  stars  and  galaxies,  and  the 
effects  of  the  space  envirorunent  on  liv- 
ing organisms.  The  flight  systems  used 
are  sounding  rocket  probes,  orbiting 
spacecraft,  and  spacecraft  designed  for 
planetary  and  interplanetary  missions. 

Physics  and  astronomy.  This  program 
Is  directed  toward  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  space  environment  of 
the  earth  and  the  sun:  the  sun's  rela- 
tionship to  the  earth's  environment  and 
to  interplanetary  space,  stars,  and 
nebulae.  It  ia  a  coordinated  research 
program  with  national  and  International 
partlcii>ation.  A  variety  of  tools  are  used 
in  this  research  including  automated  ob- 
servatories, interplanetary  spacecraft, 
explorers,  sounding  rockets,  balloons, 
aircraft,  ground  based  observatories,  and 
laboratory  and  theoretical  research. 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration.  This 


program  is  directed  toward  Increasing 
our  knowledge  of  the  moon,  the  planets, 
and  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system 
through  ground  based  research  and  by 
direct  observations  from  automated 
spacecraft.  An  orderly  program  of  ex- 
ploration of  another  celestial  body  in- 
cludes fly-bys,  orbiters,  and  landing  mis- 
sions. Orblter  missions  will  be  flown 
using  Mariner  spacecraft  in  1971.  In 
1975,  combined  orbiter-lander  missions 
will  be  flown  by  the  Viking  project.  These 
spacecraft  will  continue  the  photo- 
graphic, spectrographic,  and  radiometric 
observations  of  the  planet's  surface  and 
atmosphere  from  orbit,  and  will  make 
the  first  direct  measurements  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  surface  features  from 
landing  vehicles.  Exploration  of  Jupiter 
will  begin  with  Pioneer  fly-by  spacecraft 
to  be  launched  in  1972  and  1973.  In  ad- 
dition to  making  visual  observations  of 
the  planet's  features,  the  spacecraft  will 
measure  magnetic  and  radiation  fields 
in  the  vlcinfty  of  Jupiter  and  In  Inter- 
planetary space.  The  exploration  of 
Venus  will  be  continued  and  the  explora- 
tion of  Mercui-y  begun  by  a  single 
Mariner  spacecraft  to  be  launched  in 
1973  to  fly  by  both  planets.  Lunar  ex- 
ploration effort  will  be  devoted  to  con- 
tinuing laboratory  investigation,  theo- 
retical and  planning  studies  to  increase 
our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  moon, 
and  to  improve  experiments  on  future 
lunar  missions. 

Bioscience.  This  program  will  continue 
to  investigate  the  origin,  nature,  and  dis- 
tribution of  life  in  the  universe.  These 
investigations  will  be  based  on  analysis  of 
data  from  the  biosatellite  spacecraft,  and 
from  planetary  missions  and  manned 
flights. 

Laimch  vehicle  development  and  sup- 
port. This  program  includes  those  launch 
vehicle  activities  which  are  not  spe- 
ciflcally  chargeable  to  spacecraft  mis- 
sions such  as  range  support,  laimch  op- 
erations, and  maintenance  engineering 
necessary  to  sustain  and  improve  the  per- 
formance of  existing  vehicles. 

Space  applications.  The  objective  of 
this  activity  is  to  achieve  and  expand  the 
beneficial  applications  of  space  flights  in 
the  fields  of  meteorology,  earth  resources, 
geodesy,  communication,  and  navigation. 
Specific  objectives  are  to  improve  satel- 
lite instrumentation  and  data-handling 
technology:  to  provide  data  for  atmos- 
pheric, earth  resources,  and  geodetic  re- 
search; to  participate  in  design  and  de- 
velopment of  operational  satellite  sys- 
tems as  required ;  and  to  study  advanced 
satellite  systems. 

The  earth  resources  survey  program 
will  continue  to  develop  the  technology 
for  surveying  the  earth  s  resources  from 
space.  The  major  areas  of  interest  are: 
agriculture/forestry,  geology/mineral- 
ogy, hydrology /oceanography,  and  geog- 
raphy/cartography. In  1971,  work  on  an 
earth  resources  technology  satellite  for 
experimental  application  of  the  tech- 
nology developed  in  the  earth  resources 
survey  program  will  continue.  Flight  ex- 
periments and  activities  will  also  be  car- 
ried out  with  the  Tiros.  Nimbus,  applica- 
tions technology,  and  geodetic  satellites, 
on  an  experimental  synchronous  mete- 
orological satellite,  and  on  meteorolog- 
ical sounding  rockets. 
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Space  technology.  This  activity  is  com- 
posed of  research  and  development  effort 
relating  to  space  vehicle  systems  and  op- 
erations, and  associated  equipment  and 
components  for  space  missions.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  space  vehicle  structures, 
auxiliary  power  systems,  propulsion  sys- 
tems, and  life  support  technology,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  their  application 
to  the  development  of  a  space  shuttle 
and  space  station.  The  program  includes 
continuation  of  development  of  a  flight 
type  Nerva  I  nuclear  rocket  engine 
having  a  thrust  of  about  75,000  pounds 
to  provide  basic  propulsion  capability 
for  future  high  energy,  high  payload 
missions;  Including  a  reusable  orbit- to- 
orblt  transfer  vehicle.  The  improvement 
of  electronic  systems  for  control,  data 
acquisition,  and  communications  will  be 
continued.  Much  of  the  foregoing  effort 
as  well  as  other  basic  research  Is  carried 
out  In  laboratories  and  special  ground- 
based  test  facilities  located  at  the  vari- 
ous NASA  centers. 

Aviation  technology.  The  objective  of 
this  activity  Is  to  extend  the  national 
capability  In  aeronautics  in  cooperation 
with  other  Government  agencies  having 
aeronautical  Interests  and  responsibili- 
ties such  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Transportation.  Aviation  research 
will  continue  in  V/STOL,  subsonic,  super- 
sonic, and  hypersonic  technology  In  sup- 
port of  civil  and  military  aircraft  de- 
velopment. Continued  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  research  in  noise  reduction 
and  alleviation,  and  greater  effort  will  be 
applied  to  V/STOL  aircraft. 

Supporting  activities.  Tracking  and 
data  acquisition.  Operation  and  equip- 
ment of  the  stations  of  the  NASA  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition  networks  are 
provided  for  here,  as  well  as  research 
and  development  to  Increase  the 
capabUlty  of  the  specialized  ground 
equipment. 
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VETERANS'  AOMINISTRATION-MEOICAL  AND  PROSTHETIC 
RESEARCH 
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Medical  research  projects  are  con- 
ducted In  Veterans'  Administration  labo- 
ratories or  in  other  Institutions  on  a  con- 
tract basis,  whichever  Is  more  advanta- 
geous or  economical. 

In  addition  to  amoimts  provided  for 
the  medical  research  program  by  direct 
appropriation,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion receives  advances,  grants,  and  dona- 
tions from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  from  other  organizations 
sponsoring  medical  research.  Various  af- 
filiated medical  schools  also  receive 
grants  for  research  In  which  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  participates. 

Construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities 

Research  facilities: 

1969  actual •2.316 

1970  estimated 5,413 

1971  estimated 4,128 

This  activity  provides  for  construction 
of  medical  research  facilities. 

Advances  and  reimbursements 
Medical  and  proetbetlc  research: 

1969  actual **1* 

1970  estimated — -     600 

1971  estimated 600 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency — 
Arms  control  and  disarmament  activities 

External  research  and  field  testing: 

1969  actual (S.eoa 

1970  estimated 2.900 

1971  estimated 2,000 

The  external  research  and  field  test- 
ing activities  are  conducted  through  con- 
tracts or  grants  with  nongovernmental 
research  organizations  and  through  re- 
imbursement agreements  with  other  D.S. 
Government  departments  and  agencies. 
The  proposed  1971  research  and  field  test 
program  will  emphasize  the  control,  limi- 
tation, and  reduction  of  strategic  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons  systems  in 
support  of  the  bilateral  negotiations  on 
strategic  arms  limitations. 

Advances  and  reimbursem.ents 
External  research  and  field  testing: 

1969  actual , W5 

1970  estimated 120 

1971  estimated 120 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses — research  and  plan- 
ning: 

1969  actual - --  »1,927 

1970  estimated 2,300 

1971  estimated 1,833 

The  Commission  undertakes  broad 
studies  designed  to  improve  the  utili- 
zation of  the  radio  spectrum,  approves 
certain  equipment  for  public  use,  and  li- 
censes experimental  radio  stations. 
Intergovernmental       agencies — Appalachian 

Regional  Commission,  miscellaneous  trust 

fund  accounts 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  technical 
support  to   local   development   districts 
and  research  programs: 

1969  actual »160 

1970  estimated 200 

1971  estimated 200 


Total  capJUl  outUy (.CSS        (,034 


(,075 


I  proi 
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The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion contracts  with  public  and  private  or- 
gttnizatlons  for  research,  investigations, 
and  demonstration  projects 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
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The  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  provide  basic  support  for  de- 
velopment of  limdamental  knowledge  in 
all  fields  and  disciplines  and  develop- 
ment of  related  manpower.  Funds  are 
included  to  continue  support  of  the  re- 
quired discipline-oriented  research  but 
with  a  markedly  increased  emphasis  in 
promoting  research  in  areas  where  new 
scientific  understanding  is  needed  to  aid 
in  the  solution  of  pressing  problems  af- 
fecting mankind. 

Increased  funds  are  plarmed  for  in- 
terdisciplinary research  directed  at 
problems  of  our  society,  and  additional 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  projects  in  the 
enviromnental  area,  including  studies  of 
atmospheric  processes,  oceanography, 
and  ecological  systems. 

Increased  funds  are  also  Included  for 
three  new  programs  In  the  national  and 
special  research  programs  category. 
These  are  the  arctic  research  program, 
the  earthquake  engineering  program, 
and  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration.  The  arctic  research  pro- 
gram will  focus  on  ecological  studies 
along  the  north  slopes  of  Alaska  and  en- 
vlrormiental  changes  introduced  by  re- 
cently initialed  development  of  this  re- 
gion. The  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration  Is  plarmed  to  en- 
hance and  augment  research  In  ocean 
sciences  which  will  contribute  to  the 
more  effective  utilization  of  the  ocean 
environment  and  ocean  resources. 

Increased  funds  are  also  included  for 
continued  US.  participation  in  the  in- 
ternational biological  program  to  per- 
mit the  Foundation  to  Initiate  major  in- 
tegrated research  efforts  on  biological 
productivity  and  human  adaptation  to 
changing  environments,  as  well  as  stud- 
ies of  complete  ecosystems. 

Support  of  scientific  research.  The 
budget  provides  for  the  award  of  grants 
and  contracts  in  the  various  activities  as 
follows: 

Scientific  research  project  support. 
Under  this  program,  the  Fotmdation 
provides  support  based  on  merit,  for  im- 
solicited  research  projects  submitted  by 
individual  scientists  or  groups  of  scien- 
tists and  for  research  In  specific  areas 
determined  by  the  Foundation  to  require 
increased  support  to  promote  the  na- 
tional interests. 

Specialized  research  facilities  and 
equipment.  The  Foimdatloc.  provides 
support  for  major  specialized  scientific 
facilities  and  Items  of  equipment,  pri- 
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marlly  at  colleges  mnd  universities,  re- 
quired for  the  conduct  of  advanced  sci- 
entific studies. 

National  and  special  research  pro- 
grams. The  Foundation  develops  and 
supports  pro-ams  in  this  category  in 
those  Instances  where  the  magnitude  of 
the  effort  requires  planning  and  fimd- 
ing  on  a  national  basis  and  in  situations 
where  a  special  research  effort  is  likely 
to  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  current 
problems. 

National  research  centers.  The  Foun- 
dation supports  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  national  rescrch  centers  to 
meet  national  needs  for  research  in  spe- 
cific areas  of  science  requiring  facilities, 
eqxilpment,  and  operational  support  be- 
yond the  flnanical  capabilities  of  aca- 
demic institutions. 

Planning  and  policy  studies.  This  ac- 
tivity supports  surreys  and  analytical 
studies  of  research  and  development 
within  the  various  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  current  and  projected  sta- 
tus of  sdentiflc  manpower  and  other  re- 
sources required  for  the  conduct  of 
scientific  activities.  These  studies  are  re- 
lated to  the  formulation  of  national  pol- 
icies concerning  science. 

Scienti/tc  aetivitifi — Special  foreign 
currency  program 
R«s««rch  and  other  sclene«  actlTttl««: 

1968  actiial 

1»70  esttxnatcd 

1971   estimated •1,000 

Under  this  program,  the  Foundation 
provides  support  for  the  translation, 
publication,  and  dissemination  of  for- 
eign scientific  bterature  considered  to 
be  of  Interest  to  the  US.  scientific  com- 
munity. In  addition,  support  will  be  given 
to  researeh.  science  education,  and  other 
science  activities,  authorized  by  section 
104«b>  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended. 

Small  Business  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses,  research  contracts: 

1969  actual 1103 

1970  estimated 50 

1971  estimated 150 

Research  studies  desi^ried  to  reveal 
matters  materially  affecting  the  com- 
petitive strength  of  smaU  business  and 
the  effect  on  small  business  of  Federal 
laws,  programs,  and  regulations  are  fi- 
nanced under  this  activity. 

Smithsonian  Inttitution 
Salaries  and  expenses,   research  and 
scholarship: 

1969  actual $7,970 

1970  estimated 8.909 

1971  estimated. 11.042 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  among 
other  things,  conducts  research  in  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences  and  in  the 
history  of  cultures,  technology',  and  the 
arts. 

MUSCUM  PftOGRAUS  AND  RtlATEO  KSEARCH  (SPCCIAL 
FOtCWN  CUtHNCV  PtOGRAM) 


Orants  for  programs  in  archeologlcal 
research,  excavation  and  restoration, 
systematic  and  environment<\l  biology, 
astrophysics,  and  museum  sciences.  The 
Smithi>onian  Institution  will  continue 
the  program  of  awarding  grants  to  Amer- 
ican universities,  museums,  or  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  Interested 
in  conducting  research  or  excavations  in 
archeology,  research  on  systematic  and 
environmental  biology,  and  programs  in 
museum  sciences  in  the  excess  foreign 
currency  countries. 
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The  major  responsibility  of  the 
Commission  is  to  assess  the  impact  of 
foreign  trade  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  coimtriea  on  do- 
mestic industries,  firms,  and  workers, 
and  to  provide  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  with  reports 
on  these  and  other  tariff  matters.  The 
growing  complexity  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  trade  relations  and  the  chang- 
ing patterns  of  world  trade  emphasize 
the  importance  of  researeh,  investiga- 
tions, and  reports  on  tariff  and  trade 
matters. 

TIMPORARV  STUDY  COMMISSIONS 
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PrlmarOy  the  CommL<;slon  has  been 
concerned  with  its  investigation  of  ob- 
scenity and  pomoeraphy  in  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
more  effective  means  should  be  devised  to 
control  such  materials. 

Commission  on  Population  Growtti  and  the 
American  Future,  salaries  and  expenses 

Conduct  and  sponsor  studies  and  re- 
search on  problems  of  population 
growth  and  their  ImpUcaUona  (or 
America's  Tuturc: 

1969  actual 

1970  estimated $378 

1971  eatlmatad 888 

The  purpose  of  the  CommLsslon  will 
be  to  examine  the  ways  in  which  the 
probable  course  of  population  growth 
between  now  and  the  year  2000  will  af- 
fect the  quality  of  life  in  the  United 
States  and  the  activities  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 


VJ.  Information  Agency 
Acquisition  and  construction  at  radio 
facilities,  research  and  development: 
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Research  will  continue  in  engineering 
development,  equipment  design,  and  ra- 
dio pi-opagation  techniques  applicable  to 
the  Voice  of  America. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whitehurst  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  GcKALo  R.  Ford),  for  February  25 
and  26,  1970,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
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Mr.  Dbnt,  for  30  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wiggins)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  riiatter:) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  lor  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Alexander)  ,  for  10  minutes  today:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Matsunaca  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Alexander),  for  60  minutes  today,  on 
February  26;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Neozi,  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Patman  concerning  the  services  of 
Hon.  Richard  C.  WnrrE  of  the  16th  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wiggins)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  QtTiLLEN  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  WicGiNS. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Duncan  In  two  instances, 

Mrs.  Mat. 

Mr.  McDade  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Cunningham  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyblbr.  I 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I 

Mr.  Martin.  I 

Mr.  Saylor.  I 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rivers  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thompsow  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  f^ASER. 

Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Fountain. 
Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  McMillan  In  four  instances, 
Mr.  Dices. 
Mr.  Gallacrei. 
Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Schkttxk. 
Mr.  Cobmah. 
Mr.  Shiplkt. 
Mr.  Yatron  in  three  Instances. 


Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hicks  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  Instances. 


port  on  incentive  provisions  of  Saturn  V 
stage  contracts.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H.R.  2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Agency  for  the  supervision 
of  federally  chartered  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purjjoses. 


BILLS  I  RESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  24, 1970, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  12535.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  release  certain  restrlc- 
Uons  on  a  tract  of  land  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Texas  In  order  that  such  land 
may  l>e  used  for  the  city  of  El  Paso  North- 
South  Freeway;  and 

HJl.  14464.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12,  1968.  to  Insure  that  certain  fa- 
cilities constructed  under  authority  of  Fed- 
eral law  are  designed  and  constructed  to  be 
accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  February  26,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DXTLSKI:  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  1970  census 
logistics  (Rept.  No.  91-852).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  14733  (Rept.  No. 
91-853).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  11702  (Rept.  No. 
91-854).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS :  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2809  (Rept.  No.  91- 
855 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS :  (Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2523  (Rept.  No.  91- 
856 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nde  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1684.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  "Forest 
protection  and  utilization,"  Forest  Service, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  has  been  reappor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.8.C.  665) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1686.  A  letter  frtwn  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Program  and  Policy,  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  comparing  the 
fiscal  year  1969  economic  assistance  program 
as  presented  to  (Congress  with  the  actual  pro- 
gram Implemented  during  the  fiscal  year, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  634(d) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1686.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  16167.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(a) 
(2)   of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  that  parents  of  lawful  resident 
aliens  shall  be  eligible  for  second  preference 
Immigrant  visas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl.    16168.   A   bUl   to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  authorization 
for  grants  for  communicable  disease  control 
and  vaccination  assistance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  CASEY: 
HJl.  16169.  A  bill  to  permit  State   agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  (XARK: 
H.R.  16170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15-per- 
cent increase  in  annuities  and  to  change 
the  method  of  computing    interest  on  in- 
vestments   of   the    railroad    retirement    ac- 
coimts;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  16171.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15-per- 
cent Increase  in  annuities  and  to  change  the 
method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  16172.  A  blU  to  provide  for  study  and 
experiment  concerning  the  establishment  of 
daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY : 
HJl.  16173.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  deferred  retire- 
ment in  certain  cases  of  Involvintary  separa- 
tions subject  to  additional  contributions  by 
the  separated  employee  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HJl.  16174.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of   a  Public  Counsel  Corporation  to  Insure 
full  participation  by  and  on  behaU  of  unrep- 
resented citizens  in  administrative  rulemak- 
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Ing  pioc«e<Ungs:   to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

HJl  16175.  A  bill  to  limit  recovery  In  SUte 
and   Federal   couru  under   Judgments   ren- 
dered by  court*  in  certain  foreign  countries; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R    16176.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeu  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  16177.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  Onlted  States;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  RCPPE  (for  binneU.  Mr.  Bsall 
of    Maryland.    Mr.    CxDnsxac.    Mr. 
Flood.  Mr  H.\3tincs.  Mr  Hkchux  of 
West    'Virginia.     Mr.     Icmokd.     Mr. 
LUJAN.  Mr    McDaoi.  Mr.  Montcom- 
EBT.  Mr.  Stuckey.  Mr.  Vandm  Jact. 
and  Mr.  Yatbon  )  : 
H.R.  16178.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  ta«  credit 
for  InvestmenU  In  certain  economically  lag- 
ging regions;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  16179.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
in  order  to  make  att&l&tance  available  to 
Indian  tribes  on  the  same  basis  as  to  other 
local  governments:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  oX  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  1103.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  prayer  on  a  vol- 
untary  basis  shall   be   permitted   In   public 
schools  and  educational  institutions:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN : 
H. J  Res.  1103.  Joint    resolution    to    repeal 


legislation  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  express  the  sense  of  tbe  Congress  on 
certjOn  matters  relating  to  tbe  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MINISH: 
H.  Con.  Res  516.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  tbe  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  Organization,  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the 
question  of  human  rights  violations  In  tbe 
Soviet-occupied  Ukraine  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DIOG8  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ciat. 
Mr.   Hawkins.   Mrs.   Cmisholm.   Mr. 
Stokbs.   Mr.   CoNTcas.   Mr.   Powclx, 
Mr.  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Nix) 
U.  Res.  853.  Resolution    restricting   Gover- 
nor Maddos  as  a  guest  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dining  room:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H  Res.  854.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  Government  policies  pertaining  to 
the  American-Indian  people  and  tbe  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  American- 
Indian  people  and  other  native  American 
groups;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself.  Mr   Bsu.  of 
California.  Mr.  FacT.  Mrs.  Hkckixb 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Mizx.  Mr.  Nkl- 
sxN.  Mr.  SATLoa.  Mr.  Widnaix,  >ir. 
Wiggins.     Mr.      Wtatt.      and      Mr. 
Wtlie)  : 
H  Res  855.  Resolution    for    the    appoint- 
ment  of   a  select   committee   to  study   the 
effects  of  Federal  policies  on  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE. 

H.R.  16180.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Luis 
Joaqulm  de  Uelo;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  16181.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Blvona.  Accursta  Bivona.  Olupsepplna  Bl- 
vona,  and  Enxa  Blvona;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16182.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Catanzaro.  Calogera  Catanzaro,  Gas- 
pare Catanzaro.  and  Vita  Cat  .nzaro;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16183.   A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Giu- 
seppe.  Paola.   and   Antonella   Muce;    to   the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  16184.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MaJ 
Willis  R.  Hodges.  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rules  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

406.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Convention  of  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Washington.  DC  , 
relative  to  providing  a  national  holiday  hon- 
oring the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

407.  Also,  petition  of  C.  8.  Steele.  Anderson. 
Ind..  and  others,  relative  to  pensions  for 
World  War  I  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


^¥::SXT^— Wednesday,  February  25,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  i  Mr.  Russell  > . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  by  whose  providence  we  were 
bom  into  tiiis  land:  Enable  us  to  love 
our  country  not  in  word  but  in  deed.  Let 
us  who  have  received  most  be  ready  to 
give  most  to  service  to  others.  Keep  us 
•  close  to  the  peoples  and  leaders  of  other 
lands,  heirs  with  us  of  common  liberties. 
Bind  us  to  them  in  firm  spiritual  alli- 
ance for  the  making  and  keeping  of  the 
peace,  that  the  world  may  know  that 
Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and 
the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. February  24.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  distinguished  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  France.  Georges  Pompidou,  at 
12: 30  o'clock  pm. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Charles  D.  Baker,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
January  26.  1970.  and  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Charles  D.  Baker,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oeisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  which  nominating  message 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unauiimous  consent  that  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  con- 
ducted with  statements  by  any  Senator 
being  limited  to  3  minutes;  and  I  further 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  include  in  the  morning  business  addi- 
tional statements  presented  at  the  desk 
by  each  Senator,  respectively. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  O CLOCK  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>  is  now 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


JOINT  MEETmO  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  HON- 
ORABLE GEORGES  POMPIDOU. 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPimUC  OF 
PRANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  at  12:15 
o'clock  today  the  Senate  will  assemble 
to  go  In  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses,  to  hear  the  address  by 


THE  SPACE  PROGRAM  IN  THE  1970S 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  16, 
1969.  Vice  President  Acnew  said  the 
United  States  should  attempt  to  put  a 
man  on  Mars  "in  this  century."  That 
expression  may  have  been  an  attempt 
by  the  Nixon  administration  to  float  a 
trial  rocket,  and  it  must  be  noted  that 
this  timetable  would  allow  some  30  years 
to  reach  that  distant  goal. 

Nevertheless,  the  trial  vehicle,  what- 
ever it  was,  fizzled.  Cooler  counsel  pre- 
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vailed.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  many 
persons — particularly  in  the  scientific 
community — were  scoCQng  at  the  Idea  of 
manned  landings  on  other  planets. 
Newspapers  began  predicting  slowdowns 
in  the  space  program.  Reasons  for  re- 
straint. It  was  said,  were  complaints  at 
the  Apollo  moon  program's  $20  billion 
price  tag  and  the  fear  that  Congress — 
as  well  as  the  administration — would  be 
reluctant  to  authorize  huge  new  expend- 
itures for  marmed  spaceships  and  rock- 
ets in  view  of  the  need  for  funds  to  cure 
earth-bound  ills. 

The  predictions  of  cutbacks  and  slow- 
Aowns  in  the  NASA  program  were  borne 
out  when  the  President's  budget  requests 
for  fiscal  1971  were  received  last  week. 
The  NASA  reduction  this  year  is  about 
12.5  percent,  a  decrease  of  almost  half  a 
billion  dollars  from  the  present  rate  of 
spending.  If  the  Congress  makes  these 
cuts — and  It  is  altogether  possible  that 
we  may  cut  even  deeper — and  the  reduc- 
tions already  announced  seem  inevita- 
ble— it  vrtll  eliminate  50,000  jobs,  advance 
to  1974  the  completion  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram of  landing  men  on  the  moon, 
halt  the  production  of  tlie  Saturn  5  moon 
rockets,  and  postpone  the  Viking  pro- 
gram to  place  a  robot  spacecraft  on 
Mars.  In  addition,  the  size  of  the  pro- 
posed reductions  could  mean  the  closing 
of  one  or  two  space  csenters,  and  the 
stretchout  of  programs  not  yet  specified. 
It  will  also  probably  be  at  least  a  year 
before  the  start  on  the  development  of  a 
permanent  manned  space  station. 

Along  with  President  Nixon,  I  favor 
restraining  our  space  travelers  for  the 
time  being.  Gone  is  our  fear  of  Soviet 
space  superiority  which  was  engendered 
by  Russia's  placing  in  orbit  the  first 
sputnik.  The  great  task  which  John  F. 
Kennedy  called  for — placing  a  man  on 
the  moon  in  the  decade  of  the  1960's — 
has  been  accomplished;  the  preeminence 
of  the  United  States  in  space  has  been 
made  evident. 

The  moon  conquest  was  a  magnificent 
achievement  in  which  we  all  take  pride. 
The  drama,  the  daring  and  courage  of 
our  astronauts,  have  been  publicized 
worldwide,  and  rightly  so.  The  wonder 
of  television  was  equal  to  the  feat  of  the 
moon  landing  in  those  hours  when  a 
waiting  world  was  privileged  to  witness 
man's  first  steps  on  earth's  natural 
satellite. 

With  the  brilliantly  successful  comple- 
tion of  that  mission,  the  time  has  come 
to  evaluate  the  space  program,  to  define 
new  goals,  and  to  assess  priorities.  It  is  in 
the  hope  of  making  a  contribution  to  that 
process  that  I  offer  this  statement  today. 

Despite  the  intense  interest  in  the 
moon  landing,  public  understanding  of 
some  of  our  other  space  exploits,  and 
some  of  the  practical  potential  which 
fiows  from  space  technology,  has  been 
very  small. 

Therefore,  before  turning  to  the  future, 
I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  these  ex- 
ploits and  discuss  their  significance  to 
the  Nation.  Let  me  recount  some  of  the 
things  we  have  bought  with  oiu"  space 
money  in  addition  to  that  walk  on  the 
moon. 

One  of  the  outstanding  economic  as- 
pects of  the  space  program  is  that  it  has 


developed  methods,  techniques,  and  pro- 
cedures which  can  increase  the  eflBciency 
of  much  of  our  Nation's  industry. 

The  label  of  "productive"  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  space  business.  Space 
activities  have  brought  many  improve- 
ments anu  developments  in  metrls, 
alloys,  ceramics,  and  other  materials. 
These  activities  have  accelerated  the  use 
of  liquid  oxygen  m  steelmaking,  have 
resulted  in  the  improvement  of  de- 
tergent filters,  and  prompted  the  crea- 
tion of  fire-resistant  materials,  as  well 
as  new  coatings  for  temperature  con- 
trol of  buildings.  Space  research  and  de- 
velopment has  sponsored  a  wide  range  of 
new  electronic  devices  applicable  to 
our  day-to-day  living.  In  the  field  of 
propulsion,  nuclear  and  chemical — and 
in  the  latter,  both  liquid  and  solid — 
there  has  been  a  swift  ajad  remarkable 
advance.  The  developments  in  liquid 
propellants  in  particular  are  due  to 
space  applications. 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  the  benefits 
are  already  Impressive.  To  a  degree,  the 
growing  shortage  of  trained  nurses  and 
doctors  is  being  offset  by  the  employ- 
ment of  space-sponsored  medical  in- 
strumentation. Equipment  of  clinics, 
hospitals,  and  doctors'  offices  is  slowly 
being  revolutionized  through  electronic 
applications  from  the  space  program. 
Preventive  medicine  has  received  a  boost 
as  we  find  ourselves,  for  the  first  time, 
studying  thoroughly,  under  a  variety  of 
adverse  and  hostile  conditions,  those  im- 
pressively healthy  individuals,  our 
astronauts.  In  addition  to  having  sensors 
acting  as  "electronic  nurses,"  we  have 
other  health  spinoffs,  such  as  pinpoint 
ball  bearings  for  dental  drills,  space 
suits  in  the  treatment  of  strokes  and  res- 
piratory diseases,  pacemakers  for  hu- 
man he-rts.  and  many  others. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  space  de- 
velopment has  been  the  progress  in  com- 
munications. There  would  be  no  purpose 
in  sending  a  satellite  into  space  if  we 
could  not  communicate  with  it,  and  it 
takes  the  most  advanced  and  most  re- 
liable communications  tecliniques  to 
maintain  that  contact.  Some  satellites 
are  sent  up  with  establishment  of  com- 
munications as  their  mission,  and 
through  tills  development  we  have  cre- 
ated a  worldwide  television  network.  Its 
benefits  are  just  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized. Surgeons  in  one  part  of  the  world 
can  obtain  advice  immediately  and  di- 
rectly from  experts  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  even  while  operations  are  in  prog- 
ress. The  entire  content  of  libraries  can 
be  transferred  to  places  less  fortunate 
and  in  great  need  of  the  benefits  of  such 
facilities.  The  whole  process  of  education, 
particularly  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, can  be  enhanced  vastly  through  the 
use  of  communications  satellites.  These 
can  be  directed  to  area,  countrywide,  or 
worldwide  service. 

The  international  television  capability 
made  it  possible  for  a  breathless  world  to 
watch  Neil  Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin 
taking  their  historic  walks.  Two  systems 
were  used — the  satellite  Intelsat,  which 
transmitted  both  pictures  and  voice,  and 
ATS — application  technology  satellites — 
which  transmitted  voice  as  needed.  This 
unprecedented   spectacle    was    seen   in 


every  nation  with  television  ^nd  by  an 
estimated  375  million  persons. 

Navigation  satellites  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, giving  precise  location  fixes  for  sur- 
face ships  and  aircraft.  In  this  area  there 
is  great  potential  for  increasing  safety, 
both  in  travel  and  against  possible 
enemies. 

In  the  field  of  weather  predicting  and 
reporting,  weather  satellites  have  again 
and  again  proven  their  great  value,  both 
to  this  country  and  to  other  nations 
aroimd  the  world.  Advance  warnings  of 
severe  storms  have  resulted  in  Impressive 
savings  of  lives  each  year  and  dollar 
savings  nmning  into  the  billions.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  about  this  subject  later, 
as  I  will  about  a  related  activity — earth 
observation  for  other  purposes. 

The  contributions  in  many  other  fields 
are  at  least  as  great  as  those  mentioned. 
Certainly  there  are  major  returns  in  the 
realm  of  science,  with  resultant  greater 
knowledge  about  the  earth  and  the  solar 
system.  In  the  mapping  of  earth,  an  in- 
ternational prestige  with  concomitant 
improvements  in  international  relations, 
and  in  the  area  of  national  security. 
Many  of  these  advantages  are  themselves 
sufficient  to  justify  much  of  our  space 
investment. 

There  is  also  potential  for  specialized 
industrial  uses  of  space.  The  weightless- 
ness and  the  vacuum  conditions  in  space 
or  on  the  lunar  surfsuje  may  some  day 
make  it  attractive  for  certain  types  of 
production.  For  example,  vacuum  condi- 
tions not  attainable  here  on  earth  are 
Ideal  for  metals  research,  for  thin  fila- 
ment technology,  and  for  welding  re- 
search. Moreover,  the  weightlessness 
which  we  cannot  duplicate  here  on  earth 
may  be  valuable  for  the  manuf£u:ture  of 
such  items  as  optical  lenses  free  of  dis- 
tortion, and  shape-perfect  ball  bearings. 

Let  me  now  examine  briefly  the  direc- 
tion our  space  program  might  take  which 
would  contribute  most  to  the  practical 
Interest  of  the  Nation  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead. 

In  general  we  should  seek  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  program,  and  then 
to  utilize  it,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, to  solve  major  problems  facing 
American  society. 

By  efficiency  I  do  not  mean  curtailment 
of  expenditures  on  the  program,  but 
rather  obtaining  a  larger  return  from 
each  dollar  spent.  To  accomplish  this,  it 
is  necessary  tliat  we  look  toward  simplifi- 
cation of  our  equipment,  develop  a  ca- 
pability to  transfer  parts  and  elements 
from  one  spacecraft  to  another  and  give 
high  priority  to  obtaining  the  reusability 
of  our  space  hardware. 

A  major  reason  why  space  flight  is  so 
expensive  relatively  is  that  much  of  the 
equipment  is  used  once  and  then  thrown 
away.  Suppose  the  same  thing  was  done 
in  the  airline  business.  What  would  it 
cost  to  fly  from  Washington  to  Salt  Lake 
City  if  each  time  the  trip  was  made  the 
aircraft  was  discarded?  The  entire  cost 
of  the  aircraft  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  passengers  on  thii  one  trip. 

During  the  experimental  stages  of 
space  flight,  such  extravagance  was  un- 
avoidable, and,  even  with  reuse  capabil- 
ity, space  travel  wUl  always  be  In  a  dif- 
ferent magnitude  of  cost  than  air  travel. 
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But  It  is  essential  that  we  seek  to  har- 
monize the  characteristics  of  aircraft  and 
those  of  spacecraft.  We  need  the  ability, 
not  only  to  fly  out  into  space,  but  also 
to  have  spacecraft  return  to  earth  at 
spaceports,  refuel,  exchange  passengers 
and  cargo,  and  then  go  out  on  another 
trip  The  space  revolution  is  at  a  state 
where  our  aim  should  be  to  make  space 
travel  an  efficient,  low-cost-per-mlle 
transporUtion  system  We  can  do  it.  and 
we  must  do  it  to  achieve  maximum  return 
for  our  Investments. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  tne 
orientation  of  the  civilian  space  program 
in  the  1970's  should  be  toward  Uie  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  vital  to  the  well 
being— and  the  very  survival— of  hu- 
manity. .    ^  ,_ 

All  Senators  will  recall  the  magnifi- 
cent colored  photographs  Uken  by  the 
astronauts  as  they  orbited  the  earth  and 
as  they  traveled  to  the  moon.  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  display  on  your  office  walls 
the  earth-rise  photos,  a.  I  do  on  mine. 
The  deep  significance  of  these  photo- 
graphs was  evoked  by  Col.  James  A. 
LoveU  who.  during  the  flight  of  Apollo 
8.  said: 

The  Earth  from  here  Is  a  grand  oasU  In 
the  big  vastness  of  space. 

But  we  have  thoughtiessly  degraded 
this  oasis.  The  space  program  has  pro- 
vided us  with  new  tools  to  aUeviate  the 
destructive  effects  on  this  earth  of  the 
rapid  Increase  in  mans  numbers  and 
material  possessions. 

Through   the   use   of   sateUites.   both 
manned    and    unmanned,    observations 
are  being   made  of   the  earth  and  its 
environment.  The  secrets  of  nature  can 
be  detected  by  recording  energy  reflec- 
tions from  tiie  earth.  Hence,  we  can  send 
UP  spacecraft  to  obtain  a  wide  variety  of 
Information  and  send  it  back  for  use 
here  on  earth.  For  example,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  in  this  country  alone  Iri- 
sects  disease,  and  fire  destroy  many  bil- 
lions   worth    of    agricultural    Products 
every  year   This  loss  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  many  times  to  estimate  such 
loM  worldwide.  We  are  now  reachmg  a 
point  In  space  technology-  where  we  can 
use  spacecraft  to  monitor  farm  and  for- 
est resources   and   identify    those   that 
have    diseases    and    those    which    are 
healthy.  These  sensors  should  also  give 
us  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  ice 
crust  in  the  North,  plus  the  prospects  of 
floods  £s  the  snow  and  ice  melt. 

Satellites  can  give  us  a  new  and  very 
effective  tool  In  the  prospecting  for 
petroleum  and  mineral  deposits  and  can 
also  reveal  heretofore  hidden  sources  of 
fresh  water.  Our  fishing  fleets  can  be 
Informed  as  to  where  large  schools  of 
fish  are  feeding  and.  as  a  result,  greatly 
increase  IhD  supply  of  protem  food  whUe 
deereadng   the  cost  of  obtaining   it. 

Newspaper  reports  of  Deceml)er  29, 
1"69  told  of  the  impatience  expressed  at 
tirie  annual  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence in  Boston  over  the  meager  fund 
allocations  of  NASA  to  programs  that 
could  aid  food  production  and  advance 
envlrorisiental  protection.  Dr.  Gordon 
M  MacDonald  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  SanU  Barbara,  a  noted  space 
expert,  was  described  as  amazed  that  the 
space  agency  has  moved  so  slowly  to  pro- 


duce spaceships  aimed  at  poUution 
abatement  and  other  environmental 
protection  tasks.  I  share  Dr.  MacDon- 
ald's  concern. 

A  closer  look  at  two  programs- 
weather  forecasting  and  control,  and 
natural  resources  managementr— will 
give  a  deeper  understanding  of  both 
present     accomplishment     and     future 

promise.  „      , 

The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration— ESSA— was  created 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to 
provide  a  single  national  focus  to  de- 
scribe undersUnd,  and  predict  the  sUte 
of  the  oceans,  the  sUte  of  the  upper  and 
lower  atmosphere,  and  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  earth.  Its  goal  is  to  describe  the 
physical  environment,  predict  its  be- 
havior warn  of  environmenUl  danger 
and  seek  means  to  modify  adverse  be- 
havior of  the  environment,  where  this  is 

feasible.  ^        . 

To  achieve  these  goals,  broad  environ- 
mental satelUte  program  objectives  have 
been  esUblished  in  concert  with  other 
agencies  and  with  NASA.  Examples  of 
these  objectives  are  the  production  of 
cloud  cover  pictures  of  the  whole  earth 
daily,  continuous  observation  of  the 
earth  and  its  atmosphere  from  synchro- 
nous orbit,  and  daUy  quantitative  meas- 
urements, such  as  temperature  and  pres- 
sure at  various  levels  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  most  significant  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  first  objective— global 
cloud  coverage— with  the  operation  of 
the  Tiros  Operational  Satellite— TOS— 
system. 

The  success  of   this  system   can  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  satellite  daU 
is  a  daily  required  tool  in  hundreds  of 
weather  offices.  Many  users  now  consider 
the  satellite  essential  to  their  environ- 
mental service  missions,  particularly  in 
tiie   west   coast   region   of    the   United 
SUtes  where  sateUite  pictures  f  requentiy 
provide  the  first  information  on  devel- 
oping weather  off  the  coast  where  surface 
and  upper  air  observations  are  sparse. 
Other  benefits  include:  Reduced  use  of 
aircraft  for  tropical    storm   reconnais- 
sance, reduction  of  the  time  and  cost  to 
accomplish   photo   mapping   of   remote 
areas,    and    elimination    of    a    costiy 
weather-observing    ship    between    New 
Zealand    and    Antarctica.    No    tropical 
storm — hurricane  or  typhoon— has  gone 
undetected,  or  reached  populated  areas 
without  warning  for  several  years,  due 
In  large  part  to  the  availability  of  satel- 
Ute data. 

It  is  possible  that  this  weather  infor- 
mation may  even  enable  us  to  control, 
or  at  least  divert,  storms  and  thus  min- 
imize their  destructiveness. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Earth  Re- 
sources Program  Review  Committee,  es- 
tablished by  NASA  during  19W.  various 
departments  of  the  Government  assisted 
NASA  in  determining  program  objectives 
and  evaluating  potential  applications  of 
an  earth  resources  program  utilizing 
satellites. 

Areas  of  Investigation  Include  hydrol- 
ogy and  oceanography. 

In  the  field  of  hydrology,  the  avall- 
abUity  of  ERT8  data  would  permit  eval- 
uation for  snowline  mapping  In  poten- 
tial flood  areas  such  as  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi VaUey.  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 


the  Northeast ;  observation  of  the  extent 
of  flooded  areas:  observation  of  the  ex- 
tent of  river  and  lake  ice:  estimation  of 
surface  soil  moisture;  and  estimation  of 
maximum   probable   precipitation   from 

storms.  „„-« 

In  the  field  of  oceanography,  ERT8 
data  would  facilitate  planning  for  the  hy- 
drographlc  survey  of  coastal  waters:  the 
location  and  extent  of  ice  In  Inland  wa- 
ters and  at  sea:  the  study  of  estuarine 
mechanics;  and  surveillance  of  major 
ocean  currents,  among  others. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  uti- 
lizes ERTS  data  for  its  earth  resources 
observation  satelUte  program— EROS 
Administered  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey.  EROS  appUes  remote  sensor  in- 
formation acquired  from  aircraft  and 
spacecraft  to  land  use  and  resources  in- 
vestigations. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  the 
principal  resources  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. For  the  effective  utUization  and 
the  conservation  of  our  Nation's  lands 
and  natural  resources,  the  space  program 
can  provide  data  for  basic  inventories  of 
natural  resources  and  planning  for  their 
management. 

An  example  of  the  contribution  of  the 
spacecraft  to  the  work  of  the  Geological 
Survey  is  the  small-scale  photomap  ac- 
quired through  photographs  from  space. 
With  the  addition  of  Interpreted  data 
from  the  color  photos  taken  In  the  Gem- 
ini and  ApoUo  programs,  the  Survey  can 
produce  such  items  as  a  geologic  ter- 
Aiin  map.  a  map  useful  in  minerals  ex- 
ploration, and  a  land-use  planning  map. 
In  like  manner,  space  vehicles  will  aid 
the  resource  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Joint  research  be- 
tween NASA  and  USDA  is  directed  to 
space  systems  that  will  be  of  use  in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  range 
management. 

Surveys  would  be  aimed  at — identify- 
ing and  measuring  land  use;  detecting 
calamitous  events,  such  as  disease,  In- 
sect Infestation,  and  drought:  assessing 
crop  and  timber  stand  conditions:  and 
determining  surface  soil  characteristics. 
One  Important  capabUlty  resulting 
from  the  application  of  remote  sensing 
to  agriculture  and  forest  lands  would 
be  mapping  of  surface  water,  including 
snowpack.  and  identifying  and  mapping 
silt  production  and  other  water  poUution 
sources.  ^,       ^      , 

Mr.  President.  I  have  mentioned  only  a 
few  oif  the  current,  or  near  at  hand,  ben- 
efits of  the  space  program.  Because  of  it 
we  are  incalculably  wiser  In  many  ways. 
Now  and  Increasingly  in  the  future  these 
byproducts  of  the  "man  on  the  moon" 
program  will  inunensely  enrich  our  life 
here  on  earth. 

I  share  with  all  America  great  pride  In 
the  achlevementa  of  our  astronauts,  and 
the  vast  legacy  of  those  achievements — a 
legacy  made  possible  only  through  the 
labor  and  devotion  of  the  administrators 
of  NASA,  the  leaders  of  the  Space  Coun- 
cU  and  thousands  of  sclentlste,  techni- 
cians, and  skUled  workers— those  In  the 
contracting  firms  as  weU  as  in  Govern- 
ment. 

But  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to 
redirect  our  space  objectives.  For  the 
present  we  should  set  our  space  sighte 
on  buUdlng  an  orbiting  space  station, 
supplied  and  managed  through  the  use 
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of  a  space  shuttle  system  in  which  craft 
would  go  back  and  forth  from  earth  to 
the  space  station  on  regular  schedules 
and  on  productive  missions. 

Concurrently  we  should  give  consider- 
ably more  attention  and  a  much  larger 
share  of  space  appropriations  to  research 
which  wUl  increase  supplies  of  food  and 
other  necessities,  to  preserving  our  life- 
giving  environment,  to  re<lucing  disaster 
losses,  and  to  other  earthbound  prob- 
lems. 

A  decade  ago,  an  heroic  goal — such  as 
the  man  on  the  moon — was  needed  to  es- 
tabUsh  order  and  provide  objectives  for 
the  development  of  the  building  blocks 
essential  to  space  capabUity.  We  now 
have  those  building  blocks — and  we  need 
to  drain  from  them  aU  the  beneficial  re- 
turns possible. 

It  is  time  to  focus  our  energies  on  what 
someone  has  called  "iimer  space."  When 
we  have  more  nearly  solved  the  fear- 
some problems  presented  here,  it  will  be 
time  to  move  again  toward  distant 
horizons. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allkn  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  begins? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ALLEGED  OBSOLESCENCE  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WAR  POWERS 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  there 
are  two  principal  theories  advanced  to 
explain  the  alleged  obsolescence  of  the 
constitutional  war  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

One  theory  Is  that  in  the  nuclear  age 
wars  may  be  too  large  and  cataclysmic 
to  be  channeled  through  congressional 
processes.  This  may  be  true.  But  it  is  ir- 
relevant to  the  constitutional  question, 
since  no  one  has  chaUenged  the  Execu- 
tive's authority  to  repel  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  to  act  in  accordance 
with  treaty  provisions  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

The  other  theory,  beyond  the  belief 
that  wars  are  now  too  big  and  sudden 
for  congressional  deUberation,  is  that  in 
the  nuclear  age  wars  are  also  too  small 
and  intricate  to  aUow  a  congressional 
role. 

The  big  war  theory  has  never  been 
tested  and  we  all  passionately  hope  it 
never  will  be.  In  any  case,  if  nuclear 


holocaust  occurs,  the  sm^vors  will  not 
be  much  concerned  with  consUtuticmal 
proprieties.  The  smaU  war  theory,  how- 
ever, hSLB  been  repeatedly  asserted  as  pol- 
icy by  the  Executive  in  relation  to  Viet- 
ruun.  And  now  It  is  being  repeated  in  re- 
lation to  the  expanding  conflict  in  Laos. 
Laos  has  become  an  arena  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  mistakes  of  our  Vietnamese 
involvement. 

The  intervention  in  Laos  has  been  pros- 
ecuted without  congressional  delibera- 
tion or  authority  beyond  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  of  1964.  In  fact,  U.S.  mili- 
tary activities  in  that  coimtry  clearly 
violate  the  spirit  of  both  the  national 
commitments  resolution — requiring  spe- 
ciflc  congressional  approval  for  every 
new  engagement  of  American  tnx^JS 
abroad — and  the  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act  prohibiting  use 
of  fund^  for  American  ground  combat 
troops  in  Laos  or  Thailand.  News  reports 
from  usually  reliable  pubUcations  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  hundreds  of  ex- 
Green  Berets,  described  as  having  joined 
the  CIA  in  Laos  because  "they  were  fed 
up  with  having  their  hands  tied  in  Viet- 
nam." And  miUtary  advisers  are  reported 
to  be  swarming  over  the  country  in  num- 
bers proportionately  larger  than  the 
Kennedy  administration  commitment  of 
advisers  to  the  Saigon  regime.  The 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  which  ex- 
ceeded in  intensity  the  highest  levels  of 
World  War  II.  has  now  evidently  been 
shifted  to  Laos. 

These  developments  raise  important 
questions  of  constitutional  law.  Can  the 
reservaticHi  of  war  powers  to  the  Con- 
gress be  cireumvented  by  redesignating 
soldiers  as  agents  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  or  as  military  advisers? 
Can  such  military  actions  by  the  CIA 
be  accorded  the  clandestine  status  of  au- 
thentic intelligence  operations?  By  con- 
centrating so  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican officials  in  a  smaU,  beleaguered 
country  like  Laos — and  exposing  them  to 
military  peril — can  the  Executive  in  ef- 
fect create  an  American  miUtary  com- 
mitment without  congressional  approval 
aiul  without  the  expUcit  engagement  of 
ground  combat  troops?  AU  these  dubious 
disguises  for  military  engag«nent  are 
reportedly  being  used  in  Laos.  If  this  is 
the  case,  each  one  subverts  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  continue 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
further  contend  that  Communist  recap- 
ture of  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  suggests 
that  the  intervention  in  Laos  wlU  not 
work.  Every  American  escalation  has 
been  met  by  a  North  Vietnamese  escala- 
tion. There  are  now  said  to  be  50,000 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  country. 
In  recent  weeks  they  were  reportedly 
armed  with  antiaircraft  missUes.  They 
are  evidently  determined  to  keep  open 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU  and  to  counter- 
act any  substantial  American  gains  in 
South  Vietnam  with  further  Commimist 
entrenchment  in  Laos. 

It  would  be  a  cruel  disappointment  of 
President  Nixon's  hopes  for  peace  if  suc- 


cess of  Tnetnamization  in  South  Vietnam 
depended  on  escalation  of  the  UJ8.  en- 
gagement in  Laos.  If  that  has  become  a 
new  element  of  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia,  then  the  American  poUcy  should  be 
fully  reappraised.  For  I  beUeve  that  the 
American  people — and  the  Congress — 
wlU  not  ultimately  accept  a  withdrawal 
policy  that  entails  merely  a  changing  of 
uniforms  and  titles  and  a  reengagement 
in  Laos.  It  may  weU  be  that  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  approach  to  disengagement 
in  South  Vietnam  can  be  measured  in 
part  by  the  massiveness  of  our  simulta- 
neous miUtary  engagement  in  neighbor- 
ing lands 

Bfr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  may  be  allowed  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  short,  to-the-point  speec^  Just  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  f  rort  Mary- 
land. I  believe  he  is  performing  a  service 
in  trying  to  pinpoint  a  situation  in  Laos 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
dangerous.  The  possiblUty  of  our  further 
involvement  has  increased  and  there  has 
been*brought  about  a  decided  enlarge- 
ment of  the  number  of  sorties  flown  over 
Laos,  either  across  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU 
or  on  the  Plaine  des  Jarres.  In  the  latter 
area,  I  tmderstand  on  the  basis  of  news 
reports.  B-52's  have  for  the  first  time 
been  used  in  the  past  week  or  so. 

What  the  Senator  is  endeavoring  to 
do  is  bring  the  Congress  into  any  deci- 
sion which  may  be  made  in  Laos.  That  is 
in  accord  with  the  national  commitments 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a 
large  vote  last  year,  and  with  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation biU,  which  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly, and  which,  as  I  recaU,  had 
the  approval  of  the  administration  as 
weU. 

The  Senator  notes  in  his  ^>eech  that — 

Laos  has  become  an  arena  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  mistakee  of  our  Vietnamese  In- 
volvement. 

I  would  only  amend  that  to  express  a 
vrish  and  a  hope,  by  saying  that  this  is 
a  posslbUity  and  not  a  probabiUty  at  the 
moment. 

May  I  say  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
Senator's  statement  that  there  are 
"himdreds  of  ex-Green  Berets"  who  have 
joined  the  CIA  in  Laos,  because,  as  the 
Senator  points  out,  if  that  is  the  case, 
then  it  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color,  but 
stiU  a  horse  as  far  as  combat  units  are 
concerned. 

The  Senator  indicates  also  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  which  has 
considerably  exceeded  the  bombing  in 
World  War  II  In  both  the  Pacific  and  the 
European  areas,  has  now  evidently  been 
shifted  to  Laos,  along  the  trail,  the 
Plaine  des  Jarres.  and  elsewhere,  with 
the  cessation  of  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  itself. 

The  Senator  also  brings  out  the  fact 
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that  the  Comniunlsts.  the  North  Viet- 
namese, have  been  reportedly  armed  with 
antiaircraft  missiles — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that — and  that 
"they  are  evidently  determined  to  keep 
open  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  and  to 
counteract  any  substantial  American 
gains  in  South  Vietnam  with  further 
Communist  entrenchment  in  Laos." 

I  would  add  to  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Cambodia  as  well,  because  it  has  been 
estimated  that  while  there  are  approxi- 
mately 50,000  North  Vietnamese  in  Laos. 
iMkClung  approximately  25.000  Pathet 
Lao.  there  may  be  something  on  the  order 
of  45.000  to  50.000  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  in  Camtxxiia.  along  the  remote 
northern  frontier  extending  from  where 
the  kingdom  abuts  on  Vietnam  over 
into  the  province  of  Battambang.  which 
abuts  on  Thailand. 

I  have  been  extremely  worried  about 
the  situation  in  Laos  in  recent  weeks,  or 
I  should  say  recent  months,  because  it  is 
part  smd  parcel  of  what  is  developing  In 
Vietnam,  and  there  has  been  a  decided 
shift  into  Cambodia  and  Laos  from  Viet- 
nam itself. 

I  was  perturbed,  for  example,  when 
Mr.  Colby,  who  appeared  before  the  Sym- 
ington subcommittee  last  week.  Indi- 
cated that  we  would  be  in  South  Vietnam 
for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years,  and  that 
we  could  possibly  get  out  in  10  years, 
provided  that  certain  circumstances  oc- 
curred. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  a  speedup  in 
the  withdrawal  policy  could  be  brought 
about,  and  that  such  a  speedup  would  not 
be  dependent  upon  Hanoi's  stalling  or 
Saigon's  wishes,  but  on  what  would  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  this  Nation. 

What  will  happen  In  Laos  Is  anybody's 
guess.  We  can  either  continue  at  our 
present  extensive  and  expensive  pace — 
I  mentioned  that  the  sorties  Into  Laos 
from  outside  areas  come  in  the  hun- 
dreds— we  can  escalate,  which  would 
create  a  very  dangerous  situation;  or  we 
can  withdraw,  which  would  place  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos  at  the  mercy  of  other 
and  outside  forces. 

I  would  suggest,  hopefully — and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  hopefully — that  one 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  Laos  would  be.  once  again, 
to  call  upon  the  co-chairman  of  the 
Oeneva  accords,  which  In  1962  brought 
about  the  neutralization  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos  by  means  of  which  the  neutral- 
ists, the  rightists,  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
would  each  be  accorded  one-third  of  the 
representation  in  the  Laotian  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  neu- 
tralists and  the  rightists  have  filled  their 
seats  and  that,  while  the  seats  allotted 
to  the  Pathet  Lao  are  vacant,  the  seats 
are  still  there  for  Souvanouvong  and  his 
followers  to  sit  in.  If  they  only  will. 

If  the  situation  develops  further  as 
it  is  proceeding  at  the  present  time, 
it  may  wcdl  be  that  we  are  in  for  a  more 
difOcult  period.  If  that  Is  the  case,  then 
I  think  all  the  plans  for  Vletnamizatlon 
and  all  else  will  go  down  the  drain,  and 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  most  dtfD- 
cult  and  dangerous  situation.  I  hope 
that  will  not  be  the  case,  because,  as 
the  Senator  has  Indicated.  Congress  In 
no  uncertain  tenns  and  on  two  occasions. 


has  declared  that  it  would  not  favor 
further  Interventions  unless  we  were  con- 
sulted— and  that  was  one  of  the  points 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  tried  to  bring  out.  We  did 
so  in  the  national  commitments  resolu- 
tion, and  under  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  and  furthermore,  that  we 
would  not  favor  U.S.  combat  troops — in 
whatever  guise — for  use  in  Thailand  and 
Laos. 

My  concern  is  not  mitigated  by  the  fact 
that  casualties  are  accumulating  week  by 
week.  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can 
get  any  satisfaction  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  deaths  are  running  under  100  a 
week,  even  though  that  Is  a  reduction 
from  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  when  cas- 
ualties were  running  in  the  hundreds  a 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  latest  figures  I 
have — and  I  get  the  sheet  every  week; 
this  one  is  dated  February  19.  1970 — 
indicate  that  the  casualties  in  Southeast 
Asia — I  do  not  believe  this  applies  only 
to  Vietnam  alone,  but  let  us  say  it  does, 
and  leave  aside  the  casualties  which  have 
occurred  from  various  causes  in  Laos  and 
Thailand — the  figures  show  that  up  to 
this  date,  in  Vietnam,  267.174  Americans 
had  been  wounded.  40.562  Americans  had 
been  killed  in  combat,  and  7.458  Ameri- 
cans had  died  from  other  causes  In  Viet- 
nam. 

If  we  add  those  figures,  we  get  a  total 
of  315.194  dead  and  wounded,  in  an  area 
In  which  we  have  no  business.  In  a  war 
in  which  we  should  not  have  been  en- 
gaged, and  in  a  conflict  which  is  a  con- 
tinuing tragedy  for  this  country  and  for 
its  people,  and  from  which,  as  far  as 
I  can  see.  no  gain  can  be  achieved. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  raised  the  flag  of 
warning  on  the  situation  in  Laos.  I  would 
hope  it  would  be  possible,  as  a  result  of 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has  said, 
that  there  would  be  forthcoming  shortly 
a  Tiaotlan  report,  sanitized  and  laun- 
dered, which  would  include  the  results 
of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sy- 
mington committee.  If  that  report  is  not 
released  shortly,  it  can  only  raise  addi- 
tional questions  as  to  what  we  are  doing 
in  Laos.  The  people,  if  they  are  not  told, 
are  going  to  say.  "Where  there  is  smoke 
there  must  be  Are." 

Therefore.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the 
best  Interests  of  all  concerned  if  the 
report  of  the  Symington  conmiittee  were 
agreed  to  by  both  the  State  Department 
and  the  committee,  released,  and  made 
available  to  the  American  public  as  well 
as  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  As  one  who  sat  in  those  hearings, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  very  little 
in  the  record  of  those  hearings  which 
involves  the  security  of  this  country. 
Anyone  who  reads  the  press  assiduously 
and  follows  the  information  available 
therein  will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
Just  what  has  been  happening  In  Laos, 
and  will  realize  that  this  so-called  secret 
war  really  has  not  been  so  very  secret. 


I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  raising  the  question.  I  hope  it  will 
have  an  effect  downtown,  and  I  hope  it 
will  also  serve  as  a  warning,  so  that  Uiose 
who  are  in  charge  in  the  executive 
branch  will  be  very  careful  as  to  what 
they  do.  and  will  not  get  this  country 
involved  in  another  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  very  val- 
uable contribution  to  this  colloquy.  He 
has  not  only  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  facts  but.  as  is  his  custom,  he  has 
also  made  some  very  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  practical  steps  that  can  be  taken 
to  deal  with  the  situation  in  Laos.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  him. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  fact  that  I 
think  he  has  correctly  discerned  my  pur- 
pose in  raising  the  question  of  Laos  to- 
day, which  is  to  engage  the  attention  and 
the  action,  if  need  be,  of  the  Senate  on 
this  developing  situation.  As  the  majority 
leader  has  stated,  the  reports  which  are 
appearing  in  the  press,  and  which,  when 
put  together,  cumulatively  form  quite  a 
bit  of  Information,  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  If  they  are 
wrong,  or  if  they  are  inaccurate,  we 
should  know  that.  If  they  are  accurate, 
we  need  to  weigh  them  with  all  the  seri- 
ousness that  they  demand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Is  recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thought  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  bring  these  reports  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  because  I 
thought  it  would  be  worse  for  us  to  ignore 
such  reports  now,  after  we  have  agreed 
to  the  national  commitments  resolution 
and  to  the  Cooper-Church  tonendment, 
thtm  it  would  have  been  had  we  sat  silent 
in  the  first  place.  It  would  be  totally 
quixotic  to  have  made  those  gestures,  and 
then,  having  charged  at  the  windmills, 
to  retreat  into  some  imaginary  La- 
Mancha  of  our  own  creation.  I  think  the 
Senate  cannot  ignore  the  storm  signals 
flying  this  morning. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  bringing  up  this  question. 

We  can  say  that  the  country  has  ap- 
plauded the  very  clear-cut  decision  by 
the  Nixon  administration  to  draw  down 
our  forces  in  Vietnam.  Further,  the 
country  has  supported,  and  both  parties 
have  supported,  the  statement  of  the 
Nixon  Guam  doctrine  which  says  that  we 
will  help  others,  but  we  will  not  so  deeply 
Involve  ourselves  in  the  future  as  we 
have  done  in  Vietnam.  Still  I  think  there 
is  a  grave  concern  in  the  coimtry  as  to 
where  we  are  going  in  Laos. 

I  thiiUc  the  experience  I  have  had  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  distlngxilshed  major- 
ity leader.  When  I  have  gone  to  Illlnoia 
on  my  last  three  trips,  the  first  question 
pittt^to  me  by  almost  any  group  was, 

What  is  going  on  in  Laos?  We  like  the 
ide&  that  we  are  withdrawing  our  forces 
in  Vietnam.  We  like  the  idea  that  the 
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Guam  doctrine  says  we  are  not  going  to 
l}ecome  involved  this  way  again.  We  will 
help,  but  not  take  over.  But  what  is  going 
on  in  Laos?" 

I  foimd  myself  in  the  painful  (wsltion, 
having  been  briefed  in  Vientiane,  in  con- 
fidential briefings,  and  having  partici- 
pated in  a  secret  session  in  this  body,  of 
not  being  able  to  be  absolutely  candid 
with  these  groups. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  as 
much  revelation  as  possible  in  the  re- 
ports forthcoming  from  the  Symington 
hearings  and  others,  to  see  that  we  in- 
form the  American  people  to  the  gi-eatest 
extent  possible,  so  that  we  will  not  have 
a  credibility  gap  once  again.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  drawing  down  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  the  same  kind  of  con- 
dition should  not  be  allowed  to  develop 
in  Laos.  Before  we  get  deeply  involved, 
the  American  people  and  Congress  have 
a  right  to  speak  their  minds. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  raising  his  voice  this 
morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  indicated  my  fears,  my  worries,  my 
concern,  and  my  uneasiness  about  the 
situation  which  is  developing  in  Laos.  I 
have  made  the  suggestion,  hopefully  and 
wishfully,  but  the  suggestion  neverthe- 
less, that  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1962,  to  which  the  United 
States  was  a  signatory,  call  a  meeting  of 
the  signatories  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
if  some  way  could  not  be  found  to  main- 
tain the  agreement  reached  in  1962 
which  guaranteed  the  control  of  Laos 
and  which  called  for  a  tripartite  govern- 
ment made  up  of  rightists,  neutralists, 
and  the  Pathet  Lao. 

As  I  indicated,  the  neutralists  and  the 
rightists,  so  called— the  names  really  do 
not  really  mean  much  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned — now  have  their  proper  one- 
third  each  of  the  seats  In  the  Laotian 
Parliament.  I  also  indicated,  I  believe, 
that  the  other  third  is  vacant  but  the 
seats  are  waiting  for  the  Pathet  Lao  to 
fill  them,  if  they  only  would. 

Under  Prince  Souphanouvong,  the 
half-brother  of  Souvanna  Phouma,  they 
have  declined  to  do  so,  although  they 
maintain  a  company  of  approximately 
100  men,  under  a  colonel,  in  Vientiane, 
all  the  time,  there  is  no  governmental 
participation. 

It  may  be  that  the  reason  why  there 
is  no  participation  is  that  the  Pathet 
Lao,  which  number  15.000  to  20,000,  are 
under  the  thumb  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, who  number  somewhere  between 
50,000  and  60,000  in  Laos  at  the  present 
time,  "nius,  it  is  a  serious  situation  and 
cause  for  concern,  something  which 
should  be  publicized. 

I  repeat,  the  hearings  held  before  the 
subcommittee  should  be  released,  after 
proper  sanitization,  because  there  really 
is  not  too  much  that  is  new,  if  one  has 
followed  the  public  prints. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  noted  an 
item  on  the  news  ticker,  referring  to  the 
arrest  of  three  newsmen  by  Laotian 
army  oflQcers. 

According  to  the  report,  those  detained 
were  John  Saar  of  Life  magazine  and 
Timothy  Allman,  a  part-time  employee 
of  the  New  York  Times.  The  third  was 
connected  with  a  foreign  news  agency, 
I  believe  the  Bangkok  Times.  The  ticker 


report  indicates  that  the  men  were  try- 
ing to  get  to  a  scene  of  military  action. 
I  find  this  morning  that  before  they  tried 
they  were  being  conducted  on  a  guided 
tour  by  the  US.  Embassy  in  Laos. 

This  morning's  press  carries  a  story 
on  where  they  were  headed.  They  were 
going  to  Long  Chang,  an  airbase  which 
has  become  very  much  a  part  of  the  war 
in  Laos.  As  newsmen  have  been  doing 
for  as  long  as  there  have  been  newsmen, 
they  were  taking  their  chances. 

Without  knowing  the  full  circum- 
stances. I  am  not  going  to  jump  to  con- 
clusions about  whether  or  not  these  men 
should  have  been  where  they  were  when 
arrested.  In  any  event,  they  have  been 
released.  Nevertheless,  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  a  statement  which  is  contained 
in  the  news  item  and  which  is  attributed 
to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Laos,  G.  Mc- 
Murtrie  Godley.  The  Ambassador  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "the  American 
mission  has  lost  any  interest  In  helping 
out  the  press  whatsoever  because  of  what 
has  happened  this  afternoon." 

I  would  suggest  most  respectfully  that 
regardless  of  what  happened  that  after- 
noon, the  American  Embassy  in  Vienti- 
ane should  regain  Its  interest  in  the  press 
without  delay.  The  Embassy  in  Laos  has 
a  responsibility  to  go  on  helping  UJ3. 
newsmen.  It  has  a  responsibility  to  assist 
them  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  in 
difficulties,  whether  or  not  the  Embassy 
is  pleased  or  displeased  with  what  they 
may  be  doing.  The  American  Ambassador 
does  not  have  a  choice  in  this  situation. 
I  repeat,  he  has  a  responsibility.  He  has 
an  obligation. 

The  Ambassador  to  Laos  might  well  be 
called  upon,  without  delay,  to  explain  his 
apparent  washing  of  his  hands  of  this 
responsibility.  He  owes  that  explanation 
to  the  President  who  appointed  him  and 
to  the  Senate  which  confirmed  him.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  unless  there 
is  some  clarification  of  Ambassador  God- 
ley's  statement,  committee  Inquiry  would 
be  initiated  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances of  its  Issuance. 

May  I  say  that  the  U.S.  press  almost 
alone,  for  a  long  time,  has  provided  the 
American  public  with  some  clear  light  on 
the  bizarre  situation  in  Laos — this  non- 
war  which,  nevertheless,  goes  on  destroy- 
ing lives  and  property  with  Increasing 
ferocity,  this  nonwar  which  has  already 
cost  the  Nation  many  American  lives 
in  combat  and  bllUons  of  dollars. 

Laos  Is  not  yet  a  second  Vietnam.  That 
It  Is  not,  may  well  be  due  to  the  persistent 
effort  of  the  American  press.  It  has  put 
the  spotlight  on  this  obscure  and  remote 
tragedy.  It  has  penetrated  the  veil  of 
vague  policy  in  which  this  Involvement 
has  been  wrapped  for  too  many  years.  It 
has  flagged  the  dangerous  diift  for  the 
President's  attention,  for  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  for  the  people  of  the 
Nation — one  would  hope  in  time  to  pre- 
vent It  from  going  completely  out  of 
control. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
in  the  Chamber  and  to  have  heard  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  the  situation  in  Laos. 


This  subject  has  Yyeen  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  me  for  many  months. 

Last  August,  when  the  defense  author- 
ization bill  was  before  the  Senate,  I  found 
In  the  bill  a  section  which  I  believed  could 
be  used  to  finance  our  forces  to  be  used 
in  the  civil  war  in  Laos. 

I  Introduced  an  amendment  to  deny 
f imds  for  the  use  of  our  forces  In  Laos  In 
support  of  the  local  war  there.  It  aroused 
a  storm  on  the  floor  that  day,  which  In- 
dicated to  me  that  some  Members  of  the 
Senate — although  I  was  not  one — knew 
we  were  engaged  in  a  local  war  in  Laos. 
The  matter  then  went  over  until  after  the 
recess. 

I  introduced  a  similar  amendment 
later.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
others  said  they  understood  and  sup- 
ported my  objective — an  objective  which 
was  supported  by  the  majority  leader. 
However,  Senator  Stennis  and  others 
argued  the  amendment  would  not  meet 
the  end  which  I  sought — the  prevention 
of  U.S.  combat  Involvement  In  local  or 
civil  wars  In  Laos  and  Thailand. 

They  agreed  with  my  objective  to  keep 
our  country  out  of  war  In  Laos. 

The  amendment  was  passed  by  a  unan- 
imous vote.  But  It  had  no  effect,  and  our 
Involvement  in  Laos  has  increased.  I  did 
not  know  the  extent  of  our  involvement 
in  Laos  when  I  Introduced  the  first 
amendment. 

When  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
came  before  the  Senate  in  December  last 
year,  I  could  not  be  present  because  of 
illness  in  my  family.  The  majority  leader 
very  kindly  introduced  the  amendment 
for  me  and  joined  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  Senate  went  Into  closed  session  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  my  amendment 
was  modified  to  say  in  effect  that  "no 
American  ground  troops,  should  be  used 
In  Laos."  And.  of  course,  that  amend- 
ment of  Senator  CHxntCH  and  others  had 
some  effect.  However,  I  Insist  that 
its  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  ground 
troops  did  not  have  enough  effect  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  an  In- 
creasing military  Involvement  In  Laos. 
The  facts  which  have  become  public 
since  that  time  prove  that  what  I  had  to 
say  was  correct.  We  are  engaged  In  a  war 
In  Laos  which  is  cm  Internal  war. 

The  question  arises,  upon  what  au- 
thority? There  has  been  no  declaration 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  we  should  become  involved  in  a  war 
in  Laos.  There  has  been  no  statement  by 
any  executive  of  this  or  past  administra- 
tions that  there  is  some  necessity  for  us 
to  be  involved  in  the  war  in  Laos.  There 
has  been  a  declaration  by  the  Senate,  ex- 
pressing its  sense,  through  a  national 
commitments  resolution,  that  we  should 
not  become  involved  In  another  war  and 
send  troops  to  another  country,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expii-ed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  have  an  additional  5 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
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only  think  of  two  •ources  of  authority  for 
our  military  lnvolTein«nt  In  Laos — and 
tre  are  so  Involved  in  Laos. 

One  is  the  use  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Joint 
resolution.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  Joint  resolu- 
tion provides  authority  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  such  steps 
as  he  might  thli\k  necessary  to  protect 
the  protocol  states  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty — one  of  the  states  being  Laos. 
But  surely  with  all  of  the  trouble  we  have 
had  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  the  opposition  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  so  many,  even  though  we 
voted  for  It.  surely  we  would  not  use  that 
resolution  for  a  second  military  involve- 
ment—in Laos — without  coming  to  the 
Congress. 

The  only  constitutional  grounds  upon 
which  I  believe  we  might  be  involved  is 
Tinder  the  doctrine  of  mihtary  necessity. 
And  that  means,  of  course,  that  when  a 
coxuitry  is  Involved  In  war,  as  we  are  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  situations  arise 
which  require  the  Commander  in  Chief 
In  his  Judgment  to  take  action  which  he 
believes  to  be  necessary  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  the  security  of  our 
force,  the  laws  of  war  hold  that  is  per- 
missible. 

In  the  Introduction  of  my  amendment 
last  August.  I  did  not  Intend  that  It 
should  forbid  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail,  which  Is  a  necessary  element 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  war  and  so 
stated.  But  the  amendment  did  not  in- 
tend that  we  should  be  engaged  in  bomb- 
ing in  an  internal  war  in  Laos. 

The  only  reason  I  can  suggest  for  our 
Involvement  is  that  we  are  either  acting 
under  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Joint  resolution 
or  from  military  necessity.  Whatever  the 
reason  may  be.  I  think  the  Issue  must  be 
answered  by  the  admlnistratloa  The 
American  people  and  Congress  should  be 
given  the  facts. 

I  understand  the  very  difllcult  situa- 
tion we  are  in  In  South  Vietnam.  I  know 
that  the  President  Is  trying  to  find  a 
means  to  get  out  of  the  situation,  to  end 
the  war  to  achieve  a  true  peace,  and  I 
support  him.  But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
get  out  of  that  situation  by  becoming  In- 
volved in  another  war  in  Laos  aixl  In- 
creasinsily  so. 

I  shall  continue  to  insist  by  amend- 
ment as  bills  come  before  the  Senate  that 
we  deny  any  funds  for  involvement  In 
war  in  Laos — which  Is  an  internal  war — 
not  simply  the  use  of  ground  troops,  but 
also  by  the  use  of  Air  Force,  naval,  and 
civilian  forces  acting  under  authority  of 
the  United  SUtes.  However  occasioned  It 
is  an  involvement  In  war  which  has  not 
been  authorized  by  Congress.  It  is  an  in- 
volvement whose  extent  we  do  not  know. 
This  Is  a  question  which  we  must  dls- 
ctiss  and  we  must  know.  If  there  are 
strong  reasoiu  for  our  being  Involved 
there,  such  as  its  effect  upon  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam,  I  think  it  would  be  of 
value  to  the  administration  and  the 
coimtry  for  the  reasons  to  be  known. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  evidence  my  great  admiration  and 
deep  regard  for  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky who  has  done  so  much  to  bring  this 
vitally  important  matter  before  the 
Senate.  , 


This  Is  a  bipartisan  approach  to  reas- 
sert the  responslbUiUes  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  was  very  {leased  indeed  that  the 
administration,  following  the  over- 
whelming adoption  of  the  distinguished 
Senator's  amendment  concerning  our 
involvement  m  Laos  and  Cambodia,  in- 
dicated that  it  supported  and  favored 
such  an  amendment  It  was  a  clear  indi- 
cation to  the  American  people  of  the 
Intention  of  this  administration  not  to 
become  as  deeply  involved  overseas. 

I  think  the  real  Importance  of  this 
matter  Is  the  question  as  to  where  the 
priorities  of  the  United  States  should  be. 
We  know  that  we  must  remain  miUtarlly 
strong.  We  cannot  tempt  any  outside 
power  to  attack  us.  That  would  endanger 
our  own  national  interest  and  the  inter- 
est of  our  allies.  But  we  have  to  weigh 
that  outside  threat  against  internal 
threats. 

I  was  very  struck  by  the  distinguished 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
Uon  of  Violence,  headed  by  MUton  Eisen- 
hower, when  it  concluded  that  through 
the  ages,  civilization  generally  has  faced 
a  greater  threat  from  internal  decay  than 
from  external  assault. 

I  spent  yesterday  afternoon  in  Wash- 
ington with  Ur.  Andrew  HeiskeU,  Chair- 
man of  the  NaUonal  Urban  CoaliUon. 
And  I  have  spent  hours  with  him.  as  I 
have  with  John  Gardner.  We  have  talked 
about  the  great  threat  we  face  from  in- 
side urban  America.  I  think  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  priorities.  Where  do  we  put  our 
resources? 

I  say  further  that  I  was  very  pleased 
that  the  administration  thought  through 
this  whole  concept  of  whether  we  should 
have  a  capability  to  wage  one  minor  and 
two  major  wars  simultaneously.  This  had 
been  through  a  directive  of  the  National 
Security  Council. 

In  thinking  through  this  particular 
premise,  the  administration  concluded 
that  we  do  not  need  such  a  capabihty  to 
nmjntjin  the  defense  of  this  country. 
It  was  a  wise  decision. 

I  hope  it  will  enable  us  to  draw  down 
our  military  expenditures  so  that  we  can 
alleviate  the  bitterness  and  despair  that 
have  caused  riots  in  the  streets  once 
before  and  can  again,  if  we  do  not  meas- 
ure up  to  our  responsibility.  The  only  way 
we  can  do  it  is  to  look  carefully  at  our 
continued  Involvement  in  foreign  situa- 
tions which  once  again,  like  quicksand, 
could  draw  us  in  before  we  know  what 
we  are  doing  as  a  people  and  as  a  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  distlng\iished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  rendered  a 
great  service  to  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  in  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  our  attention  and  urging  full  dis- 
closure of  what  is  being  done  in  this  area. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  what  the  Eisenhower  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  had  to  say  about  nation  build- 
ing at  home. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

When  In  m«n'«  long  history  other  great 
civilizations  fell.  It  was  less  often  from 
external  assault  than  from  Internal  decay. 
Our  own  ct»lll«atlon  has  shown  a  remark- 
able capacity  for  responding  to  crises  and 


for  emerging  to  higher  pinnacles  of  power  and 
achievement.  But  our  most  serloua  chal- 
lenges to  (tate  have  been  external— the  kind 
this  strong  and  resourceful  country  could 
unite  against.  While  serious  external  dangers 
remain,  the  graver  threats  today  are  internal : 
haphazard  urt>anlzatlon.  racial  discrimina- 
tion, disfiguring  of  the  environment,  un- 
precedented Interdependence,  the  dislocation 
of  human  Identity  and  motlvaUon  created 
by  an  affluent  society — all  resulting  In  a 
rising  tide  of  individual  and  group  violence. 
The  greatness  and  durability  of  most  civil- 
izations has  t)een  finally  determined  by  how 
they  have  responded  to  these  challenges 
from  within.  Ours  will  be  no  exception. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  any  student 
of  Southeast  Asia  knows  that  for  not  onU' 
generations,  but  for  decades  and  perhaps 
centuries,  there  have  been  rivalries,  ani- 
mosities, and  tribal  divisions  frequently 
resulting  in  local  hostilities.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  great  powers  Into  such  a 
volatile  and  explosive  situation,  with  the 
ideological  contest  making  the  primitive 
people  of  this  area  the  pitiless  victims. 
and  the  furnishing  of  arms  to  both  sides 
resulting  In  the  slaughter  of  imtold  mil- 
lions of  natives,  is  not  a  pretty  chapter 
In  the  history  of  the  great  powers. 

What  Is  happening  in  Laos  now  is 
tragic;  another  coimtry  being  split  in 
two.  Will  it  be  another  Korea?  Will  It  be 
another  Vietntun? 

Mr.  President,  last  evening  I  reread 
President  Johnson's  Johns  Hopkins 
speech.  I  reread  it  in  light  of  his  recent 
television  appearance  in  which  he  said  he 
never  sought  victory  in  the  normal  sense. 
I  am  not  sure  I  am  using  his  exact  words. 
So  I  looked  back  at  the  objective  when  he 
first  offered  negotiations.  His  objective 
was  an  independent  South  Vietnam. 
There  never  had  been  such  a  natioiial 
identity  before. 

Shall  we  now  seek  an  independent 
South  Laos,  a  dependency? 

Recently  President  Nixon  made  some 
cogent  remarks  about  the  divisiveness  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  he  indicated  the 
people  could  not  be  expected  to  support 
a  war  they  did  not  understand.  What 
imderstandlng  is  there  about  the  Laotian 
war  in  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  says  we  are  engaged?  Not 
only  is  there  official  silence,  but  there  is 
the  use  of  terms  to  mislead  the  public  to 
divert  its  attention  from  the  real  facts. 
Moreover,  the  record  of  the  committee 
hearings  are  withheld  from  the  public. 
Why?  There  may  be  several  reasons  but 
one  of  them  may  be  that  our  activity  in 
Laos  is  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment, to  which  we  were  a  party. 

Indeed,  the  fact  of  our  Involvement 
has  been  concealed  from  the  people  by 
the  use  of  terms,  words  of  military  art. 
and  phraseology  designed  to  conceal  in- 
stead of  to  reveal. 

There  should  be  greater  caution  exer- 
cised. Mr.  President,  before  the  involve- 
ment of  this  great  Nation  into  a  con- 
flict; Jid  particularly  is  there  a  moral 
Issue  involved  when  the  pitiless  victims 
are  made  such  pawns  of  the  ideological 
rivalry  of  the  major  powers. 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  EPITHET 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  3  years  ago. 
and  also  in  1968.  this  Nation  was  wracked 
by  racial  strife.  It  became  known  as  an 
era  of  the  politics  of  confrontattoi. 


But,  Mr.  President,  this  politics  of  con- 
frontation was  preceded  by  what  can 
best  be  described  as  the  politics  of  the 
epithet.  Too  many  people  substituted 
name  calling  for  rationality.  The  dialog 
between  committed  people  of  all  races 
and  faiths  was  drowned  out  by  the 
clamor  that  welled  up  in  this  country. 

Many  black  Americans  were  frustrated 
by  what  they  felt  was  inaction  in  meeting 
their  veiy  real  and  very  pressing  prob- 
lems. The  politics  of  the  epithet  fanned 
this  frustration  into  ferment. 

Many  black  Americans  were  bitter  be- 
cause of  what  they  deemed  a  lack  of 
concern  for  their  problems.  The  politics 
of  the  epithet  fanned  this  bitterness  into 
rage. 

Ferment  and  rage  were  fanned  even 
hotter  by  the  continued  politics  of  the 
epithet.  And  parts  of  many  of  our  cities 
burned.  Some  of  our  people  died.  Many 
more  were  ruined. 

Then,  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  standing 
on  the  steps  of  this  Capitol,  called  on 
Americans  to  lower  their  voices  so  they 
could  hear  each  other  speak.  And  the 
vast  msgority  of  Americans  responded. 
It  was  our  hope — and  the  hope,  I  am  siu-e 
of  responsible  men  in  both  major  politi- 
cal parties— that  we  had  seen  the  last  of 
poliUcs  of  the  epithet.  We  began  to  get 
about  the  business  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  had  become  obscured  by  the 
noise  and  the  rancor  of  name  calling. 

Now,  however.  I  am  shocked  by  the  re- 
turn to  this  politics  of  the  epithet  which 
was  demonstrated  yesterday  by  a  few 
who  appeared  before  the  Democratic  pol- 
icy councU  to  raise  their  voices  to  a  high 
pitch. 

I  do  not  feel  it  serves  any  good  or  use- 
ful purpose  for  a  man  who  once  held  a 
responsible  post  with  the  Government  to 
call  a  high-ranking  elected  official  of  this 
administration,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  racist.  It  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose  to  use  a  distinguished  coun- 
cil of  this  type  and  a  distinguished  plat- 
form for  this  purpose.  It  serves  instead 
to  refuel  the  fires  of  hatred. 

A  racist  is  termed  to  be  a  man  who  be- 
lieves that  race  is  the  primary  determi- 
nant of  human  traits  and  capabilities 
and  that  racial  differences  produce  an 
inherent  superiority  of  a  particular  race. 
There  is  not  one  lota  of  evidence  that 
can  be  produced  that  the  Vice  President, 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  public  serv- 
ice, has  ever  held  this  belief. 

Let  it  be  noted  here  and  now  that  all 
Americans — almost  all  Americans — are 
weary  of  raised  and  raucous  voices  and 
cf  irresponsible  and  ill-founded  charges. 
We  know  that  we  cannot  reweave  the 
fabric  of  our  society  if  there  are  those 
standing  by  who  would  do  nothing  but 
unravel  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  responsible  men 
and  women  of  the  Democratic  Party  are 
as  disti-essed  as  I  am  by  this  isolated  in- 
cident of  character  assassination.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  men  of  good  will 
of  all  political  colorations  and  all  faiths 
will  eschew  the  course  suggested  by 
yesterday's  event  and  rather  wUl  bind 
themselves  together  in  a  rededicated  ef- 
fort to  go  about  our  important  affairs 
of  state,  face  up  to  our  problems,  and 
go  about  solving  th«n. 
In  the  dialog  that  should  be  carried 


on  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  express- 
ing discontent  about  our  institutions  and 
pointing  out  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
strengthened  and  made  more  responsi- 
ble and  responsive.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  a  person  being  criticized  for 
Ills  judgment  or  for  the  way  in  which 
he  might  solve  a  problem,  or  what  he 
might  say  on  a  particular  occasion.  But 
it  is  irresponsible  to  brand  as  a  racist  a 
person  holding  high  office  who  is  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  Nation 
in  the  best  way  he  knows  how. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


PROPOSED  U.S.  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE     SPECIAL     FUNDS     OF     THE 
ASIAN      DEVELOPMENT      BANK- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  91-260) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  re- 
ferred  to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1966,  the  United  States— with  strong 
bipartisan  approval  of  the  Congress — 
joined  with  other  nations  in  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  Since  then  this  Bank  has  shown  its 
ability  to  marshal  funds  from  Asia,  Eu- 
rope and  this  continent  for  the  purpose 
of  economic  development.  In  the  short 
span  of  three  years,  it  has  effectively  put 
these  resources  to  work.  It  has  demon- 
strated an  ability  to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  Asian  economic  development. 
It  gives  evidence  of  a  unique  capability 
for  acting  as  a  catalyst  for  regional  co- 
operation. And  it  can  assist  individual 
Asian  countries  find  solutions  to  their 
problems  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  reaffirm  its  support  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Experience  has  shown  that  effective 
Bank  support  of  certain  projects  and 
programs  essential  to  economic  growth 
and  development  in  Asia  must  involve 
some  financing  on  easier  repayment 
tenns.  The  economic  capabilities  of  some 
of  the  countries  of  Asia  have  not  yet 
reached  a  level  of  development  adequate 
to  service  needed  loans  on  conventional 
terms.  The  Bank  cannot  furnish  this 
needed  financing  out  of  its  ordinary  re- 
sources and  the  limited  amount  of  spe- 
cial funds  now  available  to  it. 

To  measure  up  to  its  potential  for  as- 
sisting in  the  economic  growth  of  Asia, 
the  Bank  must  have  adequate  facilities 
and  resources  to  provide  concessional  as 
well  as  conventional  financing.  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  now  Join 
with  other  donors  in  providing  the  Spe- 
cial Funds  that  wUl  enable  the  Bank  to 
meet  a  wider  range  of  Asia's  develw- 
ment  needs. 

The  proposal  I  am  submitting  to  the 
Congress  would  authorize  the  United 
States  to  pledge  a  contribution  of  $100 
million  to  the  Bank's  Special  Funds  over 


a  three-year  period.  It  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $25  million  in  the 
present  fiscal  year,  and  $35  million  and 
$40  mUUon,  respectively,  in  the  next  two 
fiscal  years. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  assure  that 
the  United  States  contribution  will  have 
maximum  impact  on  Asian  development 
problems,  that  the  Bank's  Special  Funds 
wilf  constitute  a  truly  multilateral  fi- 
nancing facility,  and  that  the  United 
States  contribution  will  take  account  of 
our  own  balance  of  payments  position. 
To  assure  that  other  advanced  coimtries 
provide  their  fair  share  of  these  fimds, 
the  United  States  contribution  would 
not  exceed  that  contiibuted  by  other 
donors  as  a  group,  nor  would  it  consti- 
tute the  largest  single  contribution  to  the 
Bank's  Special  Funds.  The  terms  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  United  States  contri- 
bution are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  bill 
I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress. 

This  support  by  our  coimtry  will  enable 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  to  more 
effectively  perform  its  critical  role  in  pro- 
moting Asian  economic  progress.  The 
Bank  is  in  a  unique  position  to  do  this 

—It  is  first  and  foremost  a  bank,  ap- 
plying sound  economic  and  financial 
principles  to  the  job  of  development. 
It  is  Asia's  own  creation,  largely  con- 
ceived, established,  financed  and  op- 
erated by  Asians  to  meet  Asian 
problems. 

It  embodies  equitable  arrangements 

for  sharing  the  burden  of  providing 
development  finance. 
It  brings  to  bear  on  Asia's  challeng- 
ing development  problems  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  33  nations,  with 
balanced  representation  among 
Asian  and  non-Asian  members,  and 
among  developed  and  developing 
countries. 

Its  progress  to  date  gives  promise 

that  it  wUl  become  the  important 
focal  point  for  Asian  development 
efforts  envisaged  by  its  founders. 
Other  developed  country  members  al- 
ready have  responded  to  the  Bank's  need 
for  Special  Funds  resources. 

Japan  has  earmarked  $100  million  of 
which  $40  miUion  has  already  been  paid. 
Canada  is  contributing  $25  miUion  m  five 
equal  annual  installments,  while  Den- 
mark and  The  Netheriands  have  also 
contributed  a  total  of  $3.1  million. 

The  Governors  of  the  Bank  have  sup- 
plemented these  contributions  by  setting 
aside  for  Special  Funds  purposes  $14.5 
miUion  of  the  Bank's  own  paid-in  con- 
vertible currency  capital  resources,  as 
permitted  by  the  Bank's  charter. 

A  United  States  contribution  at  this 
time  wiU  give  additional  needed  strength 
to  this  essential  supplement  to  the  Banks 
Ordinary  Capital  resources,  and  will  en- 
courage other  developed  countries  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Special  Funds  faicility. 

This  proposal  has  been  developed  after 
careful  study  of  the  pressing  development 
needs  of  Asia,  of  the  ability  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  to  use  Special  Funds 
resources  to  help  meet  those  needs,  and 
of  our  own  fiscal  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems.  I  beUeve  that  it  repre- 
sents a  sound  and  realistic  balancing  of 
those  factors,  and  that  it  will  serve  tiie 
national  interests  of  the  United  States  m 
a  number  of  ways. 
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_It  will  further  demonstrate  the 
strong  United  States  interest  in  the 
economic  development  of  Asia. 
_It  Is  responsive  to  the  developmental 
needs  of  Asia  and  to  Asian  initiatives 
already  taken  to  meet  them. 
—It  wiU  strengthen  the  Bank  as  a 
multilateral  regional  instituUon  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  current  and 
future  development  problems  In 
Asia.  ^  .    ^ 

—It  will  encourage  other  advanced  na- 
tions  to  provide  their  fair  share  of 
concessional  aid  to  Asia— a  region 
heretofore  predominanUy  dependent 
on  United  States  aid. 
—It  takes  account  of  our  fiscal  and 
financial  problems  and  conUins  the 
necessarj-  balance  of  payments  safe- 
guards. ,     ^, 
—It  constitutes  another  example  or 
effective  utUization  of  the  multilat- 
eral approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment.                                   .        ... 
I    xirge   the    Congress    to    give    tms 
proposal  its  wholehearted  and  prompt 

approval. 

RICIURO  NntOH. 

The  WHni  Horst.  February  2S.  1970. 
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REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Tl«  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

Bt  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Commlttw  on 
Interior  and  In»uUr  AffUri,  wltbout 
amendment:  ._..._ 

S  3437.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriation  for  continuing  vk-ork  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the 
Interior  (Kept  No  91-7(») . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted  T 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Arthur  F.  Van  Court,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Csll- 
fomla:  and  ..     « » 

Carl  H  Slayback.  of  UUnols.  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Illinois.  

BILLS  INTRODUCED 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVB  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowlng  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Paopoaco  AFPaoHUATioifa  fob  th«  Asms 

CONTmOL    »ND    DiSAaMAMKNT    ACKNCT 

A  communication  from   the  President  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 

nroposed  leglslstion  to  authorUe  approprla- 

Monsfor  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relattona. 

Paoposia)  LwstsLATioN  To  0»ant  a  S«cial 

30-DsT     Lbavx     »o«     iUMiraa     or     tkb 

UiraoaMn    Saancrs    Who    VotcMTA«n.T 

Exnm  Th«i«  TotTBS  or  Dorr  w  HoeTiLi 

Fns  AaxAS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defenae.  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  legislation  to  amend  section 
703(b»  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  authority  to  grsnt  a  special  30- 
day  iseve  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
service*  who  roluntarlly  extend  their  tours 
of  duty  In  hostile  fire  areas  (with  an  accom- 
panying peper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrloee. 

Rcporr  or  thb  SECurrAaT  or  th«  8xi«*t« 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  Uw.  a  rtfort  of 
the  r«*lpu  and  expenditure*  of  the  Senate 
for  the  period  July  1.  1»«.  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1»«  (wtth  an  accompanying  report); 
which  was  ordered  to  be  prmted  and  to  Ue 
on  the  table. 

RtPocT  or  THX  Exroar-lMFoaT  Bank  or  tm« 
UNrrcB  Ststss 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Kxport-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  Sute^  reporting,  pursu- 
ant to  Uw.  the  amount  of  Kxport-Import 
Bank  loans,  Insursnce,  and  guarantees,  is- 
sued in  connection  with  United  States  ex- 
ports to  TugoeUTta:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Rcrorr  oif  Paorosxn  Highway  CoHerarcnoM 
IK  THS  VmrmMTC  am  Coldm»u 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tlon  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  prt>poe«l  freeway  systenie  In  the  District 
o(  Coliaabla.  dated  January  1»70  (with  ac- 
eompaayti«  pap^s  and  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Work*. 


Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  tinanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    PROXMIRX  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 

HAsais.  Mr.  Hakt.  Mr.   Hastkz.  Mr. 

HoLLiNca,    Mr.    Huohi*,    Mr.    K«n- 

KKDT.   Mr.    Macnuson.   Mr.   McOsa, 

Mr    McOovaaN.  Mr.  MclNTTsa.  Mr. 

MoNOAi*.  Mr.  Moas.  Mr.  NnaoN,  Mr. 

Prx.  Mr    Randoltk.  and  Mr.  Wn.- 

UAMS  of  New  Jersey) : 

S.  3503.  A  t>lll  to  reduce  mortgage  Interest 

rates  charged   middle-income   families,  and 

for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PsoxMiax  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rxcoan 
under  the  appropriate  hearing  ) 
By  Mr  DODD: 
S  3504.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  maximum 
mortgage  amount  insurable  under  aecUon 
343  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodo  when  he  InUo- 
duced  the  bill  appear  Uter  in  the  Recobb 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself  and 

Mr.  AixoTT) : 

S  3506    A   bill   to   amend   the  Land   and 

Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Allalrs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rxcobb 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
8  3506  A  bill  to  require  all  passenger-type 
motor  vehicles  now  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  furnished  with  air  poUu- 
tlon  control  devices;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Riaicorr  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  Uter  In  the  Rxcoaa 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr  NELSON: 
S  3507  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  ban  polyphosphates 
in  detergenu  and  to  eetabllsh  standards  and 
programs  to  abate  and  control  water  poUu- 
Uou  by  syntheUc  detergenU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN; 
S  3508  A  bill  to  creaU  a  Federal  Mortgage 
Marketing  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaee;    to   the   Committee  on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

ByMr  MONDALE: 
8    3508.  A  lUll  for  the  relief  of  Oholam- 
AU  Michel  MoeUjlr;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S    3503— INTRODUCTION     OP     THE 
MIDDLE-INCOME  MORTGAGE 

CREDIT  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Harris. 
Hart.  Harike.  Hollimcs.  Hughes,  Ken- 
nedy.   Macnuson.    McOj:e.    McGovern. 

MclNTVRg.  MONDALE.  MOSS,  NELSON.  PELL, 

Randolph,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Middle-Income  Mortgage  Credit  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  channel 
low-cost  mortgage  credit  to  middle- 
income  famUies  during  periods  of  Ught 
money  and  high  interest  rates.  The  bur- 
den of  fighting  inflation  has  fallen  almost 
exclusively  on  middle-income  home- 
buyers,  and  it  is  time  the  Government 
did  something  about  it. 

Why  should  a  young  family  Just  start- 
ing out  pay  through  the  iiose  for  a  mort- 
gage loan  while  the  large  corporation 
gets  aU  the  credit  it  wants  and  passes  the 
extra  cost  along  to  its  customers? 

The  homebuyers  of  this  country  have 
not  caused  InflaUon.  Yet  they  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  cost  of  fighting  infla- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not 
fair. 


BcoNOMic  poucBs  MOT  woaaiKO 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  forget 
about    curbing    Inflationary    pressures. 
However,  by  now  it  should  be  painfully 
obvious  that  our  current  economic  poli- 
cies have  not  worked.  Prices  are  rising 
faster  than  ever- by  the  end  of  1969. 
consumer  prices  were  Increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  over  7  percent,  more  than 
double  the  rate  a  year  ago.  At  the  same 
time,  the  housing  Industry  has  been  dealt 
a  crippling  blow.  Housing  starts  skidded 
from  1.8  million  units  In  January  of  1969 
to  a  dismal  1.2  million  in  December,  a 
drop  of  33  pen»nt. 

This  slowdown  In  housing  has  come  at 
a  time  when  housing  vacancy  rates  are 
at  tlieir  lowest  levels  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  We  face  a  colossal  housing 
shortage  and  instead  of  Increasing  pro- 
duction, we  have  cut  It  back  by  one-third. 
Mr.  President,  how  ridiculous  can  we 
get?  Her«  we  have  a  desperate  housing 
shortage,  tmemployment  in  the  construe - 
Uon  trades,  a  situation  that  Is  rediculous. 
because  we  are  not  allocaUng  resources 
that  are  idle.  At  the  same  time,  large 
corporations  Increased   their  spending 
on  plant  and  equipment  by  over  $10  bU- 
lion  in  1969.  an  increase  of  10  percent 
over  1968.  This  unsustainable  corporate 
Investment  boom  has  occured  despite  the 
fact  industrial  firms  are  utilizing  only  82 
percent  of  their  capacity. 

Clearly,  any  reasonable  concept  of  na- 
tional priority  would  call  for  an  Increase 
in  housing  expenditures  and  a  decrease  in 
corporate  spending  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment However,  we  have  done  Just  the  op- 
posite We  need  to  reorder  our  national 
priorities— not  only  in  the  public  sector- 
but  in  the  private  sector  as  well.  We  need 
to  use  all  the  tools  of  economic  leader- 
ship available  to  the  President  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  restructure  the 
flow  of  credit  to  where  it  is  needed  the 
moat.  We  need  an  end  to  the  "no  can  do" 
policies  of  the  present  administration. 


February  25,  1970 
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Minota-iHooMS  TtuTTTaa  ■» 
The  Governments  housing  programs 
have  ignored  middle   income   families. 


During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1969. 
the  sale  of  new  homes  priced  under 
$25  000  dropped  18  percent  while  the  sale 
of  homes  priced  over  $35,000  increased 
23  percent.  Also,  diu-ing  fiscal  year  1969, 
federally  subsidized  housing  for  low-in- 
come families  nearly  doubled. 

The  main  beneficiaries  of  Federal  eco- 
nomic policies  have  been  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  middle-income  family,  who 
pays  most  of  the  taxes,  has  been  for- 
gotten. 

My  bill  would  permit  middle-income 
families  with  incomes  tmder  $10,000  a 
year  to  obtain  mortgage  credit  at  6 ','2 
percent  interest  Instead  of  the  8!^  or 
9  percent  they  are  paying  today.  A  reduc- 
tion to  6V2  percent  would  lower  a  family's 
monthly  payments  by  $30  and  make  it 
possible  for  many  more  hard-working 
Americans  to  own  their  own  homes. 

The  money  would  be  provided  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  be  channeled 
through  existing  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  Federal  Reserve  is 
right  now  making  loans  to  commercial 
banks  at  6  percent  a  year.  I  see  nothing 
wrong,  therefore,  with  making  these 
same  funds  available  to  the  American 
homebuyer.  If  a  banker  can  borrow  from 
the  Fed  at  6  percent,  why  should  not  a 
homebuyer  be  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunity? 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr. 
Arthur  Burns,  recently  appointed  by 
President  Nixon,  agrees  with  this  and 
says  that  In  principle  he  agrees  that 
mortgage  borrowers  should  be  able  to  go 
to  the  dlscotmt  window  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  borrow  at  6  percent. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  be  directed  to  channel  up  to  $3  bil- 
lion per  year  of  6 '^-percent  mortgage 
credit  Into  the  mortgage  market.  These 
fimds  would  be  diverted  from  other  areas 
of  the  money  market,  hence  there  would 
be  no  net  Inflationary  Impact.  Nor  would 
these  funds  be  treated  as  a  Federal  budg- 
et expenditure,  since  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  are  outside  the 
Federal  budget. 

My  bill  represents  a  practical  method 
of  enabling  150,000  middle-income  fami- 
lies a  year  to  buy  their  own  homes  at  In- 
terest rates  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
HOW  TKK  anx  woaxs 
Mr.  President,  here  Is  how  the  bill 
would  work.  The  bill  permits  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  to  Issue 
up  to  $3  billion  a  year  In  special  housing 
certificates  at  a  maximum  interest  rate 
of  6  percent.  The  bill  also  directs  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  purchase  these  certifi- 
cates at  the  discount  windows  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Is  already  extending  credit  at  6  percent 
to  commercial  banks  through  the  dis- 
count window,  hence  the  purchase  of 
housing  certificates  at  6  percent  would 
not  be  a  substantial  departure  from  ex- 
isting practice. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
would  deposit  the  proceeds  of  Its  hous- 
ing certificates  Into  a  special  middle-in- 
come housing  fimd.  The  fimd  would  be 
used  to  make  advances  at  a  rate  between 
6  and  6Vt  percent  to  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  other  regulated  mort- 
gage lenders  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 
First,  aU  of  the  funds  so  advanced  be 


used   for   making   mortgage   loans   for 
housing  units  costing  less  than  $25,000; 
Second,  the  Income  of  the  homebuyer 
be  less  than  $10,000; 

Third,  the  maximum  rate  of  interest, 
including  all  points,  not  exceed  6'2  per- 
cent a  year;  and 

Fourth,  adequate  security  for  the  ad- 
vance be  provided  comparable  to'  exist- 
ing regulations. 

Since  the  $3  billion  would  be  provided 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  it  would 
not  be  treated  as  a  budget  outlay.  Nor 
would  the  purchase  of  $3  billion  of  hous- 
ing certificates  interfere  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  monetary  fimctions 
or  its  control  over  aggregate  bank  re- 
sei-ves.  The  purchase  of  housing  certifi- 
cates can  easily  be  offset  by  reduced  pur- 
chases of  Treasury  securities.  For  ex- 
ample, even  during  the  record  tight  year 
of  1969.  the  Federal  Reserve  increased 
its  Treasury  security  holdings  by  $5  bil- 
lion. Hence  it  would  have  had  ample  fiex- 
ibility  to  have  included  the  purchase  of 
$3  billion  In  housing  certificates  within 
its  overall  operations  without  changing 
the  aggregate  level  of  bank  reserves. 

The  provision  of  $3  billion  through 
this  method  can  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  150,000  homes  at  interest  rates 
which  middle-income  families  can  afford 
to  pay.  A  6  V2 -percent  mortgage  instead 
of  an  8 ''2 -percent  mortgage  can  save  the 
average  homebuyer  $30  a  month  or  more 
in  interest  payments. 

By  providing  creclit  through  existing 
financial  institutions,  the  bill  makes  use 
of  available  expertise  without  setting  up 
a  new  Federal  bureaucracy.  Also,  the  bill 
would  establish  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween the  Federal  Reserve  discount  win- 
dow and  the  mortgage  lending  institu- 
tion. This  has  been  done  because  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  the  needs  of  the  mort- 
gage market  and  to  vary  the  flow  of 
credit  to  meet  those  needs. 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  counsel  in- 
action will  find  fault  with  this  proposal. 
Anticipating  some  of  the  arguments,  one 
may  expect  to  hear  the  familiar  cry  that 
it  is  "inflationary";  that  it  "destroys  the 
Independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System";  and  that  It  Involves  "hidden 
subsidies"  and  "back-door  spending."  All 
of  these  charges  are  false.  Let  us  examine 
them  one  by  one. 

THE    INrLATIONAaY    BUGABOO 

The  bill  In  no  way  Increases  the  aggre- 
gate level  of  demand  nor  does  it  add  to 
inflation.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  were 
to  purchase  $3  billion  in  housing  certifi- 
cates through  the  dlscotmt  window.  It 
has  ample  opportunity  to  offset  this  ac- 
tion by  reducing  its  purchases  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  by  an  equivalent 
amoimt  over  the  same  period.  Thus  the 
aggregate  level  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
credit,  commercial  bank  reserves,  and 
the  money  supply  would  remain  the 
same. 

Credit  would  merely  be  diverted  from 
other  areas  to  middle-income  mortgages. 
The  funds  the  Fed  would  have  used  to 
purchase  Government  securities  would 
be  used  to  purchase  housing  certificates. 
The  extra  supply  of  Government  securi- 
ties would  thus  have  to  be  sold  on  the 
private  market  and  would  sop  up  fimds 


which  would  have  gone  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

TO   POUCT   FAVOaS   BIC   BAWKB 

While  the  aggregate  economic  effect 
remains  the  same,  the  way  the  Fed  In- 
jects credit  into  the  economy  does  make  a 
difference  to  large  commercial  banks.  The 
purchase  of  Government  securities  on 
the  open  market  gives  big  banks  a  chance 
to  earn  interest  on  the  transaction.  For 
example,  most  of  the  new  Treasury  issues 
are  Initially  sold  to  commercial  banks. 
Instead  of  pajring  for  the  Issue  with  cold 
cash,  the  bank  Is  permitted  to  credit  the 
Treasury  with  a  special  demand  deposit 
called  a  tax  and  loan  account.  Sooner  or 
later  the  Treasury  vnll  draw  upon  its  ac- 
count and  the  funds  will  leavp  the  bank. 
However,  if  the  bank  is  nimble  erwugh. 
it  can  earn  the  interest  on  the  bond  for 
a  few  days  and  then  dispose  of  the  issue 
to  the  Federal  Reserve.  As  long  as  the 
Fed  is  a  constant  buyer  in  the  Govern- 
ment securities  market,  commercial 
banks  can  take  bonds  from  the  Treasury, 
shuffle  them  to  the  Fed,  and  earn  a 
healthy  rate  of  interest  in  so  doing.  The 
procedure  is  not  too  dissimilar  to  a  check 
kiting  scheme. 

This  profitable  game  would  be  much 
more  difficult  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  increased  credit  through  the  dis- 
count window  rather  than  through  open 
market  security  purchases.  If  the  Fed 
reduced  its  Government  security  pur- 
chases, the  big  banks  would  have  to 
scramble  much  harder  to  sell  the  bonds 
before  the  Treasury  demanded  pajnnent. 
Thus,  a  profitable  source  of  easy  revenue 
would  be  foreclosed. 

Moreover,  if  the  Fed  shifted  its  ac- 
tivity from  the  Government  securities 
market  to  the  discount  window,  the  mar- 
ket for  Government  securities  would  tend 
to  fluctuate  more  than  it  does.  Large 
commercial  banks  who  frequently  trade 
in  Government  securities  would  incur  a 
greater  risk.  As  a  result  they  would  have 
to  maintain  larger  reserves  to  guard 
against  this  risk  with  a  resulting  reduc- 
tion in  earnings. 

Finally,  a  shift  toward  the  discoimt 
window  would  tend  to  inject  reserves 
more  evenly  throughout  the  banking 
system,  whereas  open  market  operations 
tends  to  supply  reserves  to  the  larger 
banks  who  deal  more  actively  in  Gov- 
ernment securities.  Thus,  a  shift  to  the 
discount  window  tends  to  benefit  small 
banks  at  the  expense  of  big  banks. 

Because  of  these  factors,  one  may  ex- 
pect that  large  commercial  banks  will 
strongly  oppose  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. Carrying  the  argument  one  step 
further,  one  may  also  anticliiate  Treas- 
ury opposition  since  so  many  top  Treas- 
ury officials  have  a  commercial  banking 
backgroimd.  Without  for  the  moment  im- 
pljrlng  a  conspiracy  theory  of  policymak- 
ing, one  must  conclude  that  It  is  only 
natural  for  Treasury  officials  to  view  this 
proposal  from  the  viewpoints  of  their 
past  training  as  commercial  bankers. 

XHI    ICTTB    or    FED    XHO^PKHSKMCX 

A  seomd  argument  might  be  made 
that  the  proposal  destroys  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
bill  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Fed 
would  be  entire  free  to  detennine  the 
aggregate  mooey  supply  and  bank  credit 
which  it  deemed  proper  for  the  economy. 
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There  is  nothing  In  the  bill  which  pre- 
vents the  Fed  from  slamming  on  the 
aggregate  monetary  bralce  or  accelerator. 

Moreover,  there  is  ample  precedent 
within  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  itself  for 
the  type  of  selective  credit  intervention 
implied  by  my  bill.  Section  13  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  authorizes  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  discount  commercial 
paper  "arising  out  of  actual  commercial 
transactions"  for  "agricultural.  Indus- 
trial, or  commercial  purposes  "  The  entire 
legislative  history  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  shows  a  clear  intent  to  reallocate 
bank  credit  away  from  long-term,  specu- 
lative, stock  market  purposes  in  favor  of 
short-term  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  purposes. 

Under  section  13a  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  the  Fed  is  authorized  to  dis- 
count paper  issued  by  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banlcs  and  to  exceed  the 
maturity  limits  required  of  commercial 
paper.  This  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  fa- 
cilitate agricultural  credit  flows.  Thus,  we 
have  a  well  established  precedent  within 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  itself  for  dis- 
counting the  obligations  of  a  specialized 
Federal  Credit  Agency  in  furtherance  of 
other  policy  objectives.  My  bill  would 
merely  extend  this  approach  to  the  hous- 
ing sector  and  establish  some  meaningful 
quantitative  goals  on  the  use  of  the 
authority. 

TKK    PMONT    SraSIOT    MCVMCNT 

Finally,  we  may  expect  to  hear  that  the 
bill  involves  "hidden  subsidies"  to  home- 
buyers  and  constitutes  a  "back-door 
spending  approach"  for  increasing  mort- 
gage credit.  The  cry  of  subsidy  sounds  a 
little  hollow  when  commercial  banks 
themselves  have  enjoyed  access  to  6-per- 
cent credit  from  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Why  is  there  not  a  campaign  to  end  these 
hidden  sut>sidies  to  commercial  t>anks? 
Why  is  credit  at  the  discount  window  not 
a  subsidy  If  It  goes  to  a  bank  and  why 
does  it  suddenly  become  a  subsidy  when 
it  goes  to  a  homebuyer? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  no  sub- 
sidy at  all.  Middle-income  home  buyers 
have  not  caused  inflation,  yet  they  are 
being  asked  to  pay  for  it  through  super- 
high interest  rates.  The  proposal  for  ex- 
tending tills  group  low -cost  mortgage 
credit  is  merely  an  attempt  to  alleviate 
part  of  the  burden  which  the  Federal 
Government  itself  has  created. 

Likewise,  the  proposal  does  not  Involve 
back-door  spending.  We  are  not  using 
Government  appropriated  fxmds  to  ex- 
tend credit  directly  to  middle-income 
home  buyers.  Instead,  we  are  using  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  redirect  the  flow  of  private  credit.  The 
loans  to  homebuyers  would  continue  to 
come  from  savings  and  loan  associations, 
commercial  banks,  and  other  private 
financial  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Congress  in- 
creased the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board's  Treasury  borrowing  authority  by 
$3  billion.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
President  signed  the  act.  he  said  he  did 
so  "reluctantly"  and  that  he  had  no  In- 
tention of  using  this  new  authority. 
Given  the  present  disposition  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  believe  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  require  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  take  effective  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 


desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3503  >  to  reduce  mortgage 
Interest  rates  charged  middle-income 
families,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

THE  MIDDLE-INCOME  MORTGAGE 
CREDIT  ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
Ughted  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmirc)  in  sponsoring  the  Middle-In- 
come Mortgage  Credit  Act. 

The  economic  policies  of  the  present 
administration  are  as  sophisticated  as  a 
meat  ax  and  just  as  brutal.  Economic 
thought  has  apparently  reached  a  state 
of  knowledge  and  enlightenment  com- 
parable to  the  medieval  practice  of  bleed- 
ing the  sick.  Perhaps  If  we  recognized 
the  primitive  condition  of  contemporary 
economic  thought,  we  might  more  readily 
acknowledge  its  limited  accomplishments 
and  Its  manifest  failures.  The  economic 
policy  of  the  present  administration  is 
simply  killing  the  economy  by  excessive 
bleeding.  Nowhere  is  this  "witch  doctor" 
form  of  economic  therapy  more  ap- 
parent, nowhere  Is  the  bloodletting 
greater,  than  In  the  housing  Industry. 

Housing  constnictlon  Is  particularly 
sensitive  to  rising  interest  rates  and  the 
availability  of  funds  in  the  credit  mar- 
kets. Housing,  therefore,  is  bearing  an 
imfair  burden  of  the  present  high  Inter- 
est rate  policy.  The  homebullder  and  the 
homeowner  bear  this  unfair  burden,  not 
because  they  In  any  way  caused  or  con- 
tributed meaningfully  to  the  present  In- 
flation, but  because,  like  the  Innocent 
victims  of  a  raging  murderer,  they  were 
there. 

The  homebullder  Is  no  stranger  to  hard 
times.  In  fact,  the  housing  Industry  has 
suffered  five  recessions  in  15  years.  Most 
recently,  during  the  severe  restriction  of 
the  money  supply  In  1966.  housing  ab- 
sorbed 70  percent  of  the  Inevitable  cut- 
back in  lending.  Reeling  from  this  first 
blow  in  1966.  builders  were  hit  again  in 
1969.  On  February  19.  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics  reported  that  housing 
starts  for  January  stood  at  1.166,000.  This 
Is  a  6.5-percent  decline  from  December, 
which  was  hardly  a  good  month.  Since 
January  of  1969.  housing  starts  have 
plummeted  by  40  percent.  Mr.  President, 
that  figure  is  accurate — a  40-percent  de- 
cline. Our  present  level  of  housing  con- 
struction has  now  declined  to  the  level 
of  1946.  when  our  population  was  ap- 
proximately 140  million.  Today,  with  a 
population  of  over  200  million  and  with 
many  more  young  people,  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  building  not  homes,  buia 
housing  shortage  of  unprecedented 
severity. 

In  1970  the  situation  will  worsen,  not 
improve.  New  building  permits  In  Jan- 
uary declined  23  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious month — the  largest  drop  in  re- 
corded history.  The  950,000  permits  is- 
sued In  January  1970  compare  with  1,- 
400,000  permits  issued  In  January  1969. 
All  housing  analysts  agree  that  a  decline 


in  permits  foreshadows  a  further 
worsening  of  housing  construction  in  the 
months  ahead.  The  housing  industry, 
having  suffered  recession  in  the  past, 
faces  disaster  in  the  future. 

THK    POIICOTTCN     AMCalCAN    MUST    rolCET    HIS 
OftKAM     HOME 

The  assumption  of  the  present  high- 
interest  rates  policy  is  that  Increased 
prices  will  decrease  all  demand;  but  this 
assumption  overlooks  those  sections  of 
the  economy  where  demand  is  Inelastic. 
The  demand  for  housing  is  particularly 
inelastic  because  housing  Is  not  a  luxury. 
Due  to  the  high-Interest  policy,  the 
prices  of  houses  has  risen  almost  twice 
as  fast  as  the  overall  cost  of  living.  The 
average  new  house  in  the  United  States 
now  costs  about  $26,000  compared  to  $20.- 
000  In  1966.  And  this  is  only  an  average 
figure — In  many  parts  of  the  country 
prices  are  much  higher.  The  end  result 
of  this  policy  is  that  the  forgotten  Amer- 
ican must  forget  his  dream  house.  If  a 
man  cannot  purchase  a  home,  then  he 
must  rent,  and  the  policy  that  drives  the 
prices  of  new  homes  up  also  pushes  up 
rent.  High-interest  rates  may  force  the 
young  married  couples  not  to  purchase 
a  home — but  they  will  continue  to  live  in 
an  apartment  at  ever-increasing  rent.  By 
further  following  the  Neanderthal  policy 
of  high-interest  rates,  we  can  force  this 
young  couple  to  live  in  a  cave.  Surely  this 
is  not  our  goal? 

•UrrLT  AND  DEMAND — THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PROB- 
LEM   Wmt    THE    ROUSING    INDUSTRT 

The  present  monetary  policy  not  only 
misinterprets  the  character  of  housing 
demand  but  also  bases  Itself  on  the  as- 
sumption that  excessive  demand  exists. 
This  is  clearly  not  true  in  the  housing 
Industry.  In  the  past,  prices  for  housing 
have  risen  because  of  Inadequate  supply, 
not  because  of  excessive  demand.  The 
United  States,  the  richest  country  In  the 
world,  is  behind  almost  every  big  countr>' 
in  the  level  of  construction  per  capita. 
Even  Russia  puts  up  more  housing  than 
we  do.  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  George  Romney,  estimated 
that  new  housing  in  the  past  4  years  has 
fallen  more  than  1.000,000  dwelling  units 
behind  the  amount  just  needed  to  keep 
up  with  population  growth  and  losses 
from  fires,  storms,  and  bulldozers.  We 
will  fall  even  further  behind  In  coming 
years.  From  1969  to  1999,  tlie  Census 
Bureau  projects  that  our  population 
could  grow  from  200  million  to  over  360 
million.  For  this  population  growth,  we 
will  need  to  build  on  the  average,  2.5 
million  units  per  year  and  yet  we  are 
limping  along  with  only  about  1.5  million 
units  being  built  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  must 
change  a  monetary  policy  which  is  so 
destructive  to  a  basic  industry  and  so 
costly  for  the  American  homeowner  and 
homebullder. 

The  Middle-Income  Mortgage  Credit 
Act  which  we  introduce  today  offers  some 
hope  of  breaking  the  juggernaut  of  the 
present  economic  policy.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  channel  low-cost  mortgage 
credit  to  middle-income  families  during 
periods  of  tight  money.  The  act  declares 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  distribute  the  impact  of 
tight  money  more  equitably  and  to  pro- 
vide middle-Income  home  buyers  with 
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access  to  lower  cost  mortgage  credit 
whenever  interest  rates  are  abnormally 
high  because  of  moneUry  policy.  The  bill 
permits  the  Federal  Loan  Bai^  Sjrstem 
to  issue  up  to  $3  billion  a  year  In  special 
housing  certificates  at  a  maximum  Inter- 
est rate  of  6  percent.  It  further  directs 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  purchase  these 
certificates  at  the  discount  v.indows  of 
the  Federal  banks.  Since  the  $3  bUlion 
would  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  it  would  not  be  treated  as  a 
budget  outlay.  Nor  would  the  purchase 
of  $3  billion  of  housing  certificates  inter- 
fere with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
monetary  function  or  Its  control  over 
aggregate  bank  reserves.  The  purchase 
of  housing  certificates  can  easily  be  oftset 
by  reducing  purchases  of  Treasury  secu- 
riUes.  In  short,  this  bill  channels  the 
limited  available  credit  to  where  it  is 
needed,  fights  ii^f^atlnn,  but  does  not 
destroy  the  basic  fabric  of  our  economic 
system.  

S    3504— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO     INCREASE     THE     MAXIMTJM 
MORTGAGE  AMOUNT  INSURABLE 
UNDER  SECTION  242  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING  ACT 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
section  242  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968 
to  increase  to  $50  million  the  $25  million 
ceiling  on  guaranteed  loans  to  nonprofit 
hospitals. 

Public  demand  for  hospital  service 
continues  to  accelerate.  Medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  are  bringing  hospital 
services  to  persons  who  at  one  time  could 
not  afford  proper  treatment,  and  medical 
treatment  becomes  more  technical  and 
advanced  each  day,  requiring  equipment 
and  techniques  that  can  only  be  fur- 
nished by  a  hospital.  Thus,  many  cases 
that  were  once  treated  at  home  or  In  a 
doctor's  oflace  now  must  look  to  hospitals 
for  health  care. 

The  resultant  pressure  on  existing  hos- 
pital facilities  has  constricted  the  opera- 
tions of  some  of  our  finest  institutions, 
and  this  situation  can  be  alleviated  only 
by  the  construction  of  new  facilities  or 
the  expansion  of  existing  plants. 

The  adoption  In  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968  of  a  gxiaranteed  hospital  loan  pro- 
gram was  a  landmark  provision. 

There  are  a  few  cases,  however,  espe- 
cially in  our  larger  metropolitan  areas, 
where  hospitals  which  plan  major  re- 
building programs  or  construction  of  new 
facilities  require  more  than  a  $25  million 
loan. 

Improved  hospital  facilities  in  many 
communities  across  the  Nation  are  being 
delayed,  therefore,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  adequate  financing. 
The  $50  million  ceiling  proposed  in  the 
bill  I  submit  today  will  enable  these  in- 
stitutions to  obtain  the  financing  they 
need  in  order  to  proceed  with  their  con- 
struction plans. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there 
would  be  very  few  of  these  instances, 
and  there  would  be  virtually  no  risk  of 
default,  because  these  larger  hospitals 
are  firmly  established  and  responsibly 
administered. 

Up-to-date  hospitals  are  necessary  to 
bring  to  Americans  the  health  benefits 


that  our  medical  technology  makes  pos- 
sible. The  public  service  performed  by 
our  hospitals  is  important  to  us  all,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  wffl  act  on  this  bill  at 
an  eariy  date  so  that  hospitals  can  con- 
tinue to  meet  our  vital  health  needs 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

•me  bin  (3.  3504)  to  increase  the  max- 
Imiun  mortgage  amount  Insurable  under 
section  242  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


S    3505— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 

TO  AMEND  THE  LAND  AND  WATER 

CONSERVATION  FUND 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Au-orr)  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce, for  w>propriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965  to  provide  a 
minimum  annual  appropriation  author- 
ization of  $300  million  for  the  purposes 
of  the  fimd. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  must  tsike  action 
to  insure  that  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  are  able  to  enjoy 
quality  recreation  In  a  quality  environ- 
ment. Providing  for  our  Nation's  outdoor 
recreation  needs  is  an  important  re- 
sponsibility which  must  be  met.  > 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I  intro- 
duced, along  xith  several  cosponsors,  the 
original  Laiul  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act— a  measure  designed  to  provide 
the  fuLds  to  SUte  and  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  meet- 
ing our  growing  recreational  needs.  Also, 
in  1968  it  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  an 
amendment  to  the  basic  law  which 
guaranteed  an  annual  income  of  $200 
million  for  5  years  into  the  land  and 
water  conservation  ftmd.  The  availability 
of  the  fund  in  botn  acts  was,  of  course, 
subject  to  appropriation  action  by  the 
Congress. 

Income  to  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  is  derived  from  admission  and 
user  fees  from  certain  designated  Federal 
recreation  areas,  Income  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  Federal  real  property,  taxes  paid 
on  special  motor  fuels  and  gasoline  used 
in  motor  boats.  Under  the  1968  amend- 
ment, to  the  extent  the  above  income 
sources  do  not  yield  $200  million  per 
year,  the  balance  going  into  the  fund  to 
reach  that  amoimt  is  to  be  made  up  from 
appropriations  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  or  from  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  mineral  receipts. 

Moneys  from  the  fimd  when  appropri- 
ated have  been  available  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  Federal  outdoor  recrea- 
tion lands,  and  for  the  planning,  acqui- 
sition, and  development  of  State, 
coimty,  and  municipal  outdoor  recrea- 
tion properties  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis. 

When  the  1968  amendment  was  before 
the  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  had  information  available 
showing  that  a  $400  million  aitfiual  level 
for  5  years  rather  than  $200  million  was 
necessary  to  finance  recently  authorized 
new  Federal  acquisitions,  needed  Fed- 


eral inholding  acquisitions,  a  few  pros- 
pective new  Federal  authorizations,  and 
a  fair  share  of  the  fund  to  the  States  and 
local  governments.  Even  the  $400  mil- 
lion level  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  would  not  have 
made  allowance  for  the  inflationary  es- 
calation in  real  estate  prices  of  recrea- 
tion lands  and  waters  that  we  all  know  is 
occurring. 

At  that  time  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  had  recently  completed  a  rec- 
reation land  price  study  showing  a  10- 
percent  average  price  increase  per  year 
in  recreation  properties  as  contrasted  to 
6  percent  for  most  rural  lands. 

Despite  these  indicators,  due  to  severe 
budgetary  demands,  the  administration 
at  that  time  recommended,  and  the  Con- 
gress oiacted,  language  to  guarantee  into 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
only  $200  million  annually  for  5  years 
instead  of  the  needed  $400  million.  This 
was  an  insufficient  amount,  but  we  recog- 
nized it  as  a  stopgap,  emergency  fund- 
ing measure. 

Since  that  time  the  deficiency  has 
been  further  aggravated  by  continuous 
recommendations  by  the  administratiffli 
of  less  than  the  $200  million  per  year. 
Congress  also  has  appropriated  each  year 
substantially  less  than  the  total  amount 
available  In  the  fund. 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  it  now  ap- 
pears we  are  prepared  to  move  ahead 
with  proper  funding  of  this  program.  I 
was  encouraged  that  the  President's  re- 
cent message  on  environment  proposed 
full  fimding  in  fiscal  year  1971  of  the 
$327  million  that  has  accumulated  in  the 
fimd  due  to  past  underfinancing. 

In  the  same  message  to  Congress  on 
the  problems  of  our  environment,  the 
President  proposed  new  legislation  to 
possibly  increase  the  fimd.  Secretary 
Hickel's  letter  of  February  10  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  submitted  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Its  intent  is  to  increase  the  fund 
above  the  $200  million  level  currently  au- 
thorized by  accelerating  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus property,  the  receipts  from  which 
now  go  into  the  fund.  Although  I  ap- 
plaud the  goal  of  increasing  the  fund,  I 
believe  the  method  unnecessarily  pro- 
poses a  complicated  and  uncertain  for- 
mula that  may  increase  the  fund  by  a 
small  amount  or  might  result  in  no  in- 
crease at  ail  depending  on  the  sale  of 
surplus  Federal  real  estate  in  any  given 
year. 

Before  the  1968  amendments  neither 
the  States  nor  the  Federal  agencies  could 
predict  with  any  real  degree  of  certainty 
just  how  much  would  be  available  to 
them  in  each  fiscal  year.  This,  of  course, 
complicated  budgeting  and  planning  for 
their  recreation  program.  The  guaran- 
teed amount  of  $200  million  remedied 
this  fault,  even  though  this  is  the  first 
year  we  have  been  promised  that  the  full 
amoimt  will  be  requested.  Under  the  for- 
mula proposed  in  the  administration's 
bill  Introduced  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  once  again  we  will  be  back 
where  we  were  before  without  a  certain 
set  amount  the  States  and  Federal  re- 
creation agencies  can  depend  on.  That  is 
why  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  better  to  teU  the  agencies  and 
the  States  that  "There  will  be  an  Increase 
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in  the  fund,  and  you  can  depend  upon  at 
least  a  definite  amount."  We  are  propoe- 
ing  $300  million  a  year  for  the  remaining 
life  of  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  which  expires  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
only  19  years  from  now. 

One  other  important  defect  in  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  administration  is  that 
the  section  of  the  present  law  intended  to 
be  amended  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1973.  only  3  years  from  now.  This 
has  to  l)e  modified  or  we  will  not  begin 
to  make  a  dent  in  the  backlog  of  areas 
which  are  to  be  acquired,  and.  in  the  case 
of  the  SUtes.  developed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  park 
and  recreation  needs  of  the  American 
people  are  not  anywhere  near  completed. 
In  fact.  I  beheve  we  are  just  now  get- 
ting underway  effectively  If  we  are  to  re- 
sponsibly prepare  for  the  Nation's 
growth  in  the  decades  ahead.  We  have 
all  seen  the  predictions  for  population 
expansion  in  this  country.  More  of  the 
burden  for  meeting  these  outdoor  recre- 
ation needs  will  undoubtedly  fall  on  the 
SUte  and  local  governments.  There  may 
very  well  be  fewer  national  areas  set 
aside  as  such,  but  the  demand  will  grow 
for  urban  or  near  urban  parks  and  open 
spaces.  This  demand  will  have  to  be  met 
locally.  The  Slates  and  local  govern- 
ments are  now  geared  up  to  meet  these 
needs,  thanks  largely  to  the  machinery 
they  have  established  to  take  advantage 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
Now  is  the  time  to  move  ahead.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  favor 
more  revenue  for  the  fund.  The  question 
is  how  best  to  proceed.  The  bill  I  am 
now  Introducing,  in  my  judgment.  Is  the 
most  direct  and  positive  way  of  meeting 
this  shortage  of  funds.  By  providing  a 
guarantee  of  at  least  $300  million  an- 
nually for  the  life  of  the  fund,  we  will  re- 
move any  uncertainty  as  to  the  annual 
income  to  the  fund  and  permit  Its  con- 
tinuance long  enough  to  enable  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  to 
put  their  recreation  house  in  order. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  the  advocates  of 
an  adequate  conservation- recreation 
program  for  this  country  will  support 
this  effort  to  strengthen  the  land  and 
water  coiuervation  fund.  It  will  be  an 
important  contribution  in  our  overall 
battle  to  protect  and  enhance  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3505  >  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson  (for  himsef  and  Mr.  Aixorr). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Tnmiiar  Affairs. 


S.  3506— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  RimCOFP.  Mr.  President.  In  his 
recent  address  to  Congress.  President 
Nixon  proposed  a  broad  program  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  enviroment.  To 


reduce  air  pollution  he  called  for 
strengthened  motor  vehicle  emission 
sUndards  in  1973  and  1975.  And  earlier 
he  ordered  all  Federal  facilities  to  com- 
ply by  the  end  of  1972  with  the  air  and 
water  quality  standards  established  for 
the  States  and  regions  in  which  they  are 
located. 

The  President  has  set  some  laudable 
goals  for  the  future.  But  his  message 
failed  to  recognize  the  primary  cause  of 
air  pollution:  the  pre- 1968  vehicle,  which 
is  not  covered  by  existing  emission 
standards. 

The  Government  owns  or  operates 
more  than  50.000  of  these  cars.  Daily 
they  pour  tons  of  noxious  substances  into 
the  air. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  special 
obligation  to  curb  pollution.  It  must  do 
more  than  merely  obey  the  law.  It  must 
provide  leadership  by  setting  an  example 
for  the  Nation. 

Accordmgly.  I  Introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1970.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  establish 
pollution  control  standards  for  pre -1968 
cars  owned  or  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  requires  that  within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  all  such 
Federal  motor  vehicles  must  be  equipped 
with  pollution  control  devices.  Six 
months  thereafter  the  Administrator  of 
GSA  will  report  to  Congress  on  the  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  this  program.  The 
results  will  help  Congress  determine 
whether  all  pre-1968  cars  should  be 
equipped  with  such  devices. 

There  are  approximately  70  million 
cars  on  the  highway  which  were  manu- 
factured l>efore  1968.  Few  realize  that 
the  average  car  is  nearly  6  years  old. 

The  typical  car  unfitted  for  pollution 
control  spills  405  pounds  of  hydrocarbons 
and  1.575  poimds  of  carbon  monoxide — 
the  total  is  90  million  tons — into  the  air 
each  year. 

The  automobile  is  responsible  for  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  all  air  pollu- 
tion, up  to  85  percent  in  some  urban  com- 
munities— incliiding  90  percent  of  all 
carbon  monoxide.  60  percent  of  hydro- 
carbons. 50  percent  of  nitrogen  oxides, 
and  8  percent  of  particulate  matter — in- 
cludes most  of  the  lead — in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

National  emission  controls  were  estab- 
lished for  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons in  1968.  The  controls  have  been 
tightened  and  broadened  for  1970  and 
1971;  they  will  he  expanded  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  cover  nitrogen  oxides  in  1973  and  par- 
ticulate matter  in  1975. 

These  initial  regulations,  limited  In 
scope  by  considerations  of  cost  and  tech- 
nology, reduced  susbtantially  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  emissions  for 
1968  and  1969  automobiles. 

Yet.  air  pollution  continues  to  in- 
crease. Not  until  1971  will  there  be  a  re- 
turn to  1966  levels,  and  this  relief  will 
be  temporary,  as  vehicle  numbers  and 
unit  passenger  miles  move  relentlessly 
upward.  Air  pollution  will  double  in  30 
years  und-*r  existing  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  been  an  important 


irmovator  and  laboratory  for  auto  safety 
in  the  past.  Many  of  the  17  safety  fea- 
tures mandatory  in  1966  Government  ve- 
hicles were  later  incorporated  In  the  na- 
tional safety  standards  set  by  the  High- 
way Safety  Bureau.  The  General  Services 
Administration  Is  already  field-testing  a 
pollution  control  device  on  a  small  num- 
ber of  Its  older  cars.  This  effort  should 
be  expanded  to  cover  all  Government 
cars. 

The  President  has  allocated  over  $350 
million  to  the  Federal  facilities  effort. 
Air  pollution  from  pre-1968  automobiles 
is  a  problem  of  magnitude  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  equip  all  Federal  cars  with 
emission  control  devices. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  our  resources  and  one  of  the 
worst  polluters  of  the  envirorunent. 
President  Nixon  has  recognized  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  the  lead 
in  the  battle  against  pollution.  His  order 
regarding  Federal  facilities  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  This  should  now  be 
extended  to  included  Federal  automo- 
biles as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  l>e  printed  at  this  (>uint  in  the 
Record,  and  that  following  that  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  pre-1968  auto- 
mobiles owned  or  operated  by  13  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ht  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
also  ask  that  the  recent  article  concern- 
ing the  General  Services  Administration 
experiment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
table,  and  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3506  >  to  require  all  pas- 
senger-type motor  vehicles  now  used  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  furnished 
with  air  pollution  control  devices,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Risicorr.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

S.  3506 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repreientatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  after 
conaultatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Kducation.  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
ilotor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control  Act.  anti 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Administrator  of  General  Ser\- 
ices  shall  establish  standards  for  air  pollu- 
tion control  devices  for  all  motor  vehicles 
which  were  acquired,  by  lease  or  purchase, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  which  are  not 
furnished  with  air  pollution  control  devices. 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
acquire  air  pollution  control  devices  which 
conform  to  the  standards  established  by  him 
and  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  install  such  devices  on  mo- 
tor vehicles  for  use  within  the  contlnenul 
United  States. 

Sec.  a.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "motor  vehicle"  maana  any  vehicle, 
self-propelled  or  drawn  by  mscbanlcal  power, 
designed  for  use  on  the  highways  princi- 
pally for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
except  any  vehicle  deatgned  or  used  for  mili- 
tary field  training,  combat,  or  tactical  par- 
poses;  and 

(3)    "rederal   Government"   Includes    the 
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legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the    date    of    enactment    of    this    Act    the 


Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  furn- 
ish to  the  Congress  a  full  report  on  the  cost 
and  the  effectiveness  of  equlpfring  motor 
vehicles  with  air  pollution  control  devices  as 
required  by  this  Act.  This  Act  may  lie  cited 

PRE-1968  CARS  OWNED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


as.    "The  Federal   Motor  Vehicle  Pollution 
CoTitrol  Act  of  1970". 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF  Is  as  follows: 
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I  Approiimately  13.000  ol  DOO  cars  are  overseas.       -  ToUl  pre-1968  cars:  63,945. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,  1970) 

U.S.  Plans  To  Test  Smoc  Krrs  roa 

Airros 

(By  Robert  W.  Ir\'ln) 

DETKorr. — Cape  Kennedy,  the  launching 
area  for  the  nation's  mooon  and  space  (lights, 
may  play  an  important  role  In  the  down-to- 
earth  fight  against  automobile  air  pollution. 

It  Is  going  to  serve  as  a  testing  ground  to 
see  If  It  Is  practical  to  begin  Installing  anti- 
smog  kits  on  older  cars  tiiat  have  no  air  pol- 
lution control  devices. 

New  cars  have  antismog  systems.  But  a 
major  obsUcle  to  quickly  reducing  total 
automobile  emissions  Is  the  fact  that  about 
60  million  used  cars  now  on  the  roads  do  not 
have  any  kind  of  controls. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  has  developed  a  used-car 
air  pollution  control  kit  and  Is  going  to  field 
test  it  on  government  vehicles  used  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  The  U.S.  General  Services  Admln- 
IstraUon  (GSA)  has  1,334  vehicles  In  serv- 
ice there.  The  cars,  trucks  and  ambulances 
are  used  for  various  purposes  at  the  space 
center  and  air  base,  which  runs  for  about 
20  miles  along  Florida's  east  coast  and  ex- 
tends Inland  a  good  five  miles. 

Ford  has  developed  a  mobile  emissions  test 
laljoratorj- — housed  In  a  40-foot  customized 
semi -trailer — for  use  in  the  testing  at  Cape 
Kennedy. 

The  traUer's  front  section  Is  an  instru- 
mentation lab,  containing  electronic  emis- 
sion measuring  devices.  The  center  section  Is 
expandable  to  a  width  of  30  feet,  and  the 
rear  section  contains  service  facilities,  in- 
cluding two  generators  to  supply  auxiliary 
power  for  the  mobile  lab. 

Ford  engineering  vice  president  Herbert 
L.  Mlsch,  m  testimony  recently  in  a  Senate 
bearing,  said  the  used -car  antismog  kit  had 
already  been  tested  on  cars  in  the  Ford  fleet 
at  the  research  and  engineering  center  In 
Dearborn. 

Mlsch  said  "installations  and  maintenance 
(of  the  kit)  would  be  performed  by  GSA 
mechanics  as  they  would  be  done  in  a  garage, 
rather  than  by  highly  skilled  engineers.  This 
would  permit  realistic  field  evaluation  of  our 
attempts  to  reduce  used  car  emissions." 

Cape  Kennedy  was  chosen  as  the  testing 
area  because  the  GSA  fleet  there  Is  one  of  the 
largest  anywhere  and  because  weather  condi- 
tions are  considered  good  for  emission  con- 
trol testing. 

Henry  Ford  II  has  said  "preliminary  Indi- 
cations are  that  we  could  sell  this  kit  at  a 
price  that  might  permit  installation  at  a 
cost  to  the  car  owner  aa  low  as  $50."  He  sad 
It  would  reduce  hydrocarbon  and  carbon 
monoxide  emissions  from  pre-1968  Ford-built 
cars  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

But  Ford  admitted  that  "even  If  field  tests 
should  confirm  our  preliminary  findings,  it 
Is  doubtful  that  many  owners  of  old  cars 


would  volunUrlly  pay  to  have  emission  con- 
trols Installed. 

"The  primary  purpose."  he  said,  ".  .  .  is 
to  develop  sound  information  that  can  be 
used  by  legislatures  and  government  agen- 
cies In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  require 
Installation  of  emission  controls  on  older 
cars." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    1007 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  pi-inting.  my  name  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1077,  the  late  Senator 
Dirksen's  antiobscenity  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  3466  THROUGH  S.  3472 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3466  through  S.  3472.  These 
are  the  seven  environmental  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  HAZARDS  OF  POLLUTION 
ACT 

S.    3316 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3316,  the  Health  Hazards 
of  Pollution  Act,  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BEmraiTT), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Pack  WOOD),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 


I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cer- 
tain material  relating  to  the  act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  briefly  like  to  bring  my  col- 
leagues up  to  date  on  the  Health  Hazards 
Pollution  Act.  I  introduced  this  measiue 
on  January  21.  That  was  before  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address 
and  before  his  historical  antipollution 
program  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Presidents  program.  The  Health  Hazards 
Pollution  Act  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  Presidents  program;  it  is.  in 
fact,  a  complementary  proposal.  Ad- 
dressed as  they  are  to  problems  of  pollu- 
tion abatement,  the  Presidents  proposals 
focus  upon  Federal  support  for  local. 
State,  and  regional  pollution  control  ef- 
forts. S.  3316  specifically  excepts  pollu- 
tion abatement  from  the  studies  and 
recommendations  required  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
not  because  we  are  imconcemed  about 
abatement — quite  the  contrary — but  be- 
cause the  President's  proposals  certainly 
cover  that  field.  S.  3316  focuses  on  the 
health  hazards  of  the  pollution  that 
exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  until  our 
abatement  proposals  take  hold.  It  Is 
meant  to  generate  a  report  on  what  we 
know  about  the  health  hazards  of  pol- 
lution, what  we  can  do  to  help  those  af- 
fected, what  we  can  do  to  cut  down  on 
death  and  disease  caused  by  pollution- 
while  we  are  fighting  to  eradicate  it. 

S.  3316  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  At 
this  date,  no  hearings  on  the  bill  have 
been  armoimced.  On  that  score.  I  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  reiterate 
something  I  said  when  I  introduced  the 
bill:  I  am  certain  that  we  need  the  study 
and  report  required  by  the  bill;  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  we  need  the  bill  to  get 
the  stuily  and  report.  I  made  that  point 
rather  clear  in  writing  to  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert 
Finch  the  day  I  introduced  the  bill,  urg- 
ing him  to  begin  the  three  parallel  stud- 
ies required  by  the  bill— Immediately— 
without  waiting  for  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to  him 
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and  his  recent  reply  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio. 

as  follows:  

January  21.  1970. 

Hon.  ROBBBT  H.  Finch. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dkab  Hm.  SscsrrAmT :  Although  I  hftre  be«n 
la  Wmshlngton  a  relatively  short  time.  I  have 
quickly  come  to  admire  your  forthright  ap- 
proach to  public  health  and  safety  problems, 
particularly  as  reflected  In  the  anti-rubella 
campaign,  the  FDA  reorganization,  and  the 
PeaUcldes  and  the  Environment  Report.  I  am 
wrltlnf  to  request  that  you  once  again  take 
the  lead  in  identifying  and  helping  to  resolve 
a  vital  pubUc  health  problem. 

This  afternoon  I  will  introduce  "The  Health 
Hazards  of  PoUuUon  Act."  a  bill  that  would 
require  the  Secretar>-  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  begin  immediately  three 
parallel  tnqulrlea:  (1)  a  study  of  the  nature 
and  gravity  of  the  health  hazards  created  by 
air,  water,  and  other  conunon  pollution;  (3) 
a  survey  of  the  medical  and  other  assistance 
available  to  persons  affected  by  pollution,  es- 
pecially polluUon  at  what  might  be  called 
•  emergency  lerels."  and  (3)  a  survey  of  the 
measures.  ouUlde  of  poUutlon  abatement, 
that  may  be  taken  to  avoid  or  reduce  the 
health  hazards  that  lurk  in  the  polluted  en- 
vironment. At  the  completion  of  his  inquiries 
and  within  nine  months  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment, the  Secretary  would  report  his  findings, 
evaluations  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congreae. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  and  I  know  that  this 
rmigUM  will  surely  see  environment-related 
actlTtty.  I  am  introducing  this  bill  because. 
while  we  In  the  Oongreaa  debate  alternative 
methods  of  pollution  control,  while  we  haggle 
about  how  much '  money  the  Government 
ought  to  be  making  available  to  abate  the 
fouling  of  oar  air  and  water,  while  we  shuffle 
to  the  hopper  with  bills  and  resolutions  of 
every  variety,  hoping  to  gain  a  consensus  on 
a  course  of  action.  Americans  will  be  sxiflering 
and  perhaps  dying  for  lack  of  InformaUon 
about  the  health  perils  of  pollution.  Someone 
ought  to  be  Informing  them,  warning  them, 
planning  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  threat 
to  their  lives  and  health,  while  the  pollu- 
tion— and  our  debate — continues. 

The  Peetlcidee  and  the  Environment  Re- 
port, which  I  understand  was  produced  with- 
out legislation,  and  In  what  must  be  record 
time  for  a  Oovemment  study  of  such  scope 
and  authority,  gives  me  every  confidence  in 
your  good  Judgment  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  environmental  matters.  I  will  be 
referring  to  It  In  my  remarks  on  the  Floor, 
noting  my  convlcUon  that  we  need  the  study 
and  report  contemplated  In  the  Wll.  but  that 
we  may  not  need  legislaUve  action  on  the  bill 
to  get  the  study  and  report.  I  urge  you  to 
consider  the  appointment  o<  a  cnmmieeton. 
simUar  to  the  Mrak  panel,  to  begin  work  on 
a  ptdlution  and  health  report  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  Tyldi  SMrrH. 

Th*  S«c«rrA«T  or  Health.  Educa- 

TIOW,    AND   WKLFAaZ, 

Washington.  D.C.  Februmrg  13,  1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  T.  Siutr, 
t;.5.  Senate. 
Waahtngton.  DC. 

DzAB  SKMAToa  SutTM :  Please  pardon  this 
belated  response  to  your  ver>  timely  letter  of 
January  23. 

I  certainly  share  your  concern  for  ensuring 
that  health  hazards  caused  by  environmental 
pollution  are  adequately  Identified  and  pre- 
vented. As  you  know,  several  components  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  working  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. These  Include  the«nvlronmental  Health 


Service  and  the  National   InatltuU  of  En- 
Tlronmental  Health  Sciences. 

I  have  asked  my  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs.  Dr.  Rof«r  Kge- 
berg.  to  fully  explore  your  suggestion  of  a 
commission  on  pollution  and  health  and  to 
report  his  recommendations  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  win  be  In  touch  with  you  as  soon 
as  his  report  Is  in. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Conunlsslon  on  Pesticides  and  their  Rela- 
tion to  Enrtronmental  Health.  If  our  experi- 
ence with  that  Commission  can  proflUbly  be 
applied  In  other  areas.  I  will  not  hesiute 
to  do  so. 

Tour  interest  In  the  envlronmenal  health 
problems  which  are  of  great  concern  to  this 
Department  Is  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

RoBEiT    H.  Finch, 

Secretar]). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  Finch's  reply  is  cordial 
and  encouraging.  I  am  confident  that  he 
will  welcome  the  knowledge  that  15  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  including  Senators 
of  both  parties,  of  diverse  geographic 
representation,  and  various  political 
philosophies — but  all  very  much  con- 
cerned about  pollution  and  health — are 
prepared  to  support  prompt  action  on 
his  part  to  do  the  Job  without  legislation. 
We  certainly  hope  he  will  take  that 
action. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  many  of  the 
people  of  Illinois  are  working  hard  in 
war  against  pollution,  housewives,  schol- 
ars, union  members,  yoimg  people,  pro- 
fessionals. "Just  average"  citizens.  We 
are  very  proud  of  them  all.  Prom  time  to 
time  I  will  be  sharing  their  views  on  the 
environment  with  my  colleagues.  Today, 
I  thought  that  other  Senators  might  be 
interested  in  a  sampling  of  the  fine  re- 
sponses I  have  received  to  a  circulation 
of  S.   3316  to   the  men  who  man  the 
"front   line"   in   the   fight  against   the 
health  hazards  of  pollution  in  Illinois, 
our  dedicated  public  health  officexB. 
BumsT  1 
Amssicam  MiWcAi.  AaaociATiOM, 
Chicago.  III..  February  12.  1970. 
Hon.  Raltr  Ttlks  Smith. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waah<ngton.  D.C. 

Deas  SntATOa  Smith:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  30.  1070.  to  John 
S.  Chapman.  MJ>.,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cU  on  Environment*!  and  Public  Health. 
American  Medical  AaeoclaUon,  regarding  S. 
3318  which  was  introduced  by  you  on  Jan- 
uary 21.  1»70.  Since  your  lnquli7  relates  to 
a  legislative  matter,  both  Doctor  Chapman 
and  the  Secretary  to  the  Council.  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Barton,  have  asked  me  to  respond. 

As  we  understand  it.  8.  3316  would,  among 
other  things,  require  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  study  and  report 
annuaUy  to  the  Congress  on  the  health  haz- 
ards of  environmental  pollution  and  the 
availability  of  medical  and  other  assistance 
to  persons  affected  by  such  poUuUon,  espe- 
cially when  such  poUutlon  reaches  emer- 
gency levels. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
long  been  concerned  with  the  health  haz- 
ards and  ImpIlcaUons  from  the  pollution  of 
our  environment.  Among  principal  acUvltles 
In  this  area  is  our  ongoing  program  of  pro- 
viding Information  and  educatiotial  material 
to  physlctans  and  medical  societies,  encour- 
aging them  to  lake  an  active  leadership  role. 
In  addition,  the  Association  has  sponsored 
each  year  beginning  In  1»64  an  Annual  Con- 
gress on  Environmental  Health,  and,  since 
1966.  a   biennial  Air  Pollution  Medical  Re- 


search Conference.  Striving  for  greater  effec- 
tivenesss  as  called  for  by  the  AMA  House  of 
Delegates  at  the  Association's  Clinical  Meet- 
ing In  December.  1960.  we  plan  an  even  more 
Intensified  program  aimed  at  having  the 
medical  profession  take  a  more  active  and 
vigorous  role  for  the  solution  and  preven- 
tion of  environmental  pollution  probelms. 

The  American  Medical  Association  sh.ires 
with  you  concern  for  environmental  pollu- 
tion as  a  threat  to  man's  health  and  well 
being.  Accordingly,  we  can  agree  with  the 
purposes  and  intent  as  expressed  In  your  bill, 
8.  3316.  However.  In  order  to  formally  develop 
a  policy  posllton  on  any  specific  bill,  It  Is 
necessary  that  the  measure  be  reviewed  by 
our  Council  on  Legislation.  This  will  be  done 
when  the  Coxuicll  next  meets  In  March. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  health 
matters  and  for  your  letter  and  expression  of 
appreciation  for  the  roles  played  by  medical 
societies  In  the  Interest  of  the  public's  health. 
I  will  be  happy  to  keep  you  Informed  of  any 
policy  we  develop  on  S.  3316. 
Sincerely. 

BCRNAKD   P.    HabRISON. 

FiLTON  County  Health  Depaxtment. 

Canton.  III.,  February  11, 1970. 
Senator  Ralph  Tylex  SMrrH, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Smtth:  "The  Health  Hazards 
of  Pollution  Act"  Is  ft  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  is  my  btWet  thftt  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  should  be 
moving  m  a  similar  direction  without  con- 
gressional action:  however,  if  this  bill  will 
expedite  the  study,  I  applaud  your  action. 
Undoubtedly,  this  Act  will  also  tend  to  lend 
credence  to  the  results  of  the  Secretary  s 
stud-. 

The  results  are  what  I  am  most  concerned 
with.  The  paraUel  Inquiries  provide  a  means 
for  gathering  all  exlsUng  knowledge  regard- 
ing this  subject  Into  one  study  report.  This 
input  should  allow  for  some  major  changes 
In  both  attitudes  and  policies  of  top-level 
individuals. 

Without  policy  change  and  the  willingness 
to  expand  the  necessary  resources  of  man. 
material,  and  money,  the  polluUon  problem 
will  not  be  solved.  This  Is  a  serlo\is  problem 
now  and  cannot  be  attacked  In  gradual  steps. 
A  massive  efort  Is  necessary  now. 

The  environmental  problem  has  not  yet 
reached  a  crisis  but  this  point  Is  not  far  off. 
The  United  SUtes  Is  a  crlsls-orlented  society, 
reacUng  with  the  necessary  reeources  only 
at  the  time  of  crisis.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
that  long  to  solve  the  pollution  problem. 

Crash  programs  result  In  excessive,  un- 
necessary spending.  Control  of  this  problem 
will  coat  enough  without  waste.  Initiate  a 
massive  effort  now  to  correct  these  problems. 
Establish  criteria,  develop  priorities,  and 
rectify  the  problems.  The  technology  exists 
to  solve  these  problems  so,  what  are  we  wait- 
ing for? 

The  answer  to  this  rhetorical  quesUon  Is 
that  the  States  are  awaiting  Federal  assist- 
ance. Right  or  wrong,  I'm  convinced  this  Is 
correct.  Federal,  Stole,  and  local  monies  are 
needed  to  solve  the  problem — tremendous 
amounts.  This  money  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  both  large  and  small  communities. 
Small  communities  seem  to  be  placed  on 
bottom  of  assistance  lists. 

For  example.  Falr\lew.  Illinois,  passed  a 
bond  Issue  several  years  ago  which,  with 
federal  aid.  would  have  allowed  them  to 
construct  a  sewage-treatment  plant.  Fair- 
view  has  not  received  this  aid.  Here  are  peo- 
ple ready  to  correct  their  problem  but  are 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
This  Is  a  small  community  which,  I  am  sure. 
Is  not  unique  In  this  counUy. 

The  results  of  the  parallel  study  must  be 
made  known  to  AIX.  The  study  should  not 
be  shelved  when  completed  but  acted  upon 
and  Implemented.  The  correction  of  the  pol- 
lution problem  should  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
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come  ft  pftTt  of  partisan  politics  as  it  has 
recently. 

I  would  hope  that  it  does  not  go  the  route 
of  President  Nixon's  Welfare  proposftl— de- 
feat because  of  an  election  year.  Envlron- 
mentol  control.  In  all  facets.  Is  an  absolute 
necessity.  No  man  has  the  right  to  deny  a 
pollution- free  environment  to  any  citizen. 
Any  partisan  political  move  to  divert  or  with- 
hold this  action  Is  absurd,  and  should  be 
viewed  as  such. 

We,  the  people,  which  includes  presidents, 
representatives,  and  senators,  defiled  the  en- 
vironment. Now,  we,  the  people,  must  pro- 
vide restltuUon. 
Sincerely. 

Gordon  Poquette,  M.P.H., 
Publ'c  Health  Administrator. 

Morgan  County  Health  Department, 

Jacksonville,  III.,  February  5,  1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tyler  Smith, 
Senator,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  28th  requesting  comment 
and  advice  from  local  health  departmenU  in 
Illinois  regarding  air  pollution  and  your  pro- 
posal to  congress.  Having  served  the  Illinois 
House  so  capably  for  many  years,  you  are 
probably  as  much  aware  as  we  are  of  the 
Illinois  Air  Pollution  Programs.  We  think  it 
is  tops.  Unfortunately,  you  probably  also 
know  that  air  pollution  knows  no  boundaries. 
No  matter  what  we  do  In  Illinois  we  will  be 
subject  to  air  pollution  from  our  neighbors. 
It  Is  also  a  fairly  well  known  fact  here  in 
Illinois  that  if  we  are  able  to  effectively  con- 
trol all  our  Industrial  pollution,  automobile 
exhausts  which  now  account  for  about  62 'ii 
of  our  pollution,  will  account  tor  more. 

For  these  reasons  alone,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  your  proposed  act.  It  Is  only  by  recogniz- 
ing that  the  problem  Involves  all  of  us  that 
any  of  us  can  work  to  solve  It.  This  Is  why 
It  must  be  done  on  a  federal  level.  My  only 
concern  with  your  proposal  is  the  time  of 
nine  months  for  the  secretary's  report.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  states  could  assist  the  sec- 
retary and  that  It  could  be  done  in  less  time. 

The  other  facets  of  your  proposal,  namely 
the  survey  of  help  available  to  persons  and 
measures  that  may  be  taken  are  very  fine. 
Morgan  County  is  more  of  a  rural  type  county 
and  is  not  what  I  would  call  a  polluter  of 
air  although  even  our  county  has  Its  prob- 
lems on  fall  days  when  leaves  are  being 
burned  in  combination  with  a  stagnating 
high  pressure  front. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  D.  Meyer. 
Acting  Administrator. 

Shclbt  County  Health  Depabt- 

MKNT, 

Shelbyville,  III..  February  6,  1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tyleb  Smith. 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Smith:  The"  copy  of  your  bill, 
S.  3316,  was  reviewed  and  carefully  read.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  submission  of  this 
bin  and  hope  action  will  be  taken  by  proper 
authorities  on  passage  of  this  blU. 
Respectfully, 

P.  C.  SUPAN,  M.D. 
Shelby   and   Effingham    County    Health 
Departments. 

The    Maoison    County    Mdical 
Society, 

Alton,  III.,  February  5.  1970. 
Senator  Ralph  Ttleb  Smtth, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  SmTH:  I  commend  you  on 
Senate  Bill  3316 — "The  Health  Hazards  of 
PolluUon  Act."  I  wish  you  success. 
Respectfully, 

Lao  R.  OftflM,  MJ>. 


Stickney  Township  Pttblic  Health 

DlSTBICT, 

Oak  Lttton,  III..  February  6, 1970. 
Ralph  Tyleb  Smtth, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Smith:  I  have  reviewed  your 
Bill  S.  3316  and  find  it  most  timely  and  In- 
teresting. I  wish  to  congratulate  you  en 
your  forward  thinking  and  I  hope  that  this 
bill  passes  through  Congress  because  the 
Immediate  danger  to  the  health  of  the  pub- 
lic is  the  Pollution  of  Air  and  Water  and  the 
environment  in  general. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  Introducing  such  a 
bill  that  win  have  such  broad  benefits  not 
only  for  the  people  of  Illinois  but  through- 
out this  great  land  of  ours. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Gene  J.  Pranchi,  D.D.S..  M.P.H., 

Health  Director. 

Winnebago    County    Department 
or  Public  Health, 

Rockford,  III.,  February  10,  1970. 
Re  S.  3316. 

Hon.  Ralph  Tyleb  Smh-h, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  examined  with  Interest 
your  S  252  "Congressional  Record"  proceed- 
ings and  debates  of  the  91st  Congress,  2nd 
session.  S.  3316— HeoJth  Hazards  of  Pollu- 
tion Act. 

Any  legislation  which  will  aim  towards  the 
abatement  or  lessening  of  the  air  pollution 
problem,  or  decrease  the  complications  that 
arise  to  the  citizenry  from  the  inhalation 
and/or  Ingestion  of  air  pollutants  will  meet 
with  our  highest  approval. 

The  medical  profession  Is  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  respiratory  complications  resulting 
from  air  pollutants,  but  could  be  aided  by 
alerts  from  the  qualified  governmental  agen- 
cies when  stagnation,  high  pressure  or  air 
Inversion  conditions  exist. — such  as  the 
alerts  issued  here  In  Illinois  by  the  Executive 
Secretory  of  the  Illinois  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  when  adverse  conditions  exists. 
The  study  and  survey  of  the  situation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  transmtttol  of  the  reports  to 
congress  would  of  course  keep  key  govern- 
mental official  and  resultontly  the  medical 
professions  constonOy  aware  of  the  latest 
steps  token  towards  air  pollution  control  and 
the  necessary  medical  aids  needed  to  persons 
adversely  affected  by  the  various  Incidences. 
Any  suggestions  which  you  may  have  that 
win  ftld  our  department  In  the  cooperation 
with  both  Stole  and  Federal  Programs  will 
be  gratefully  received. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  28, 
1970,  and  your  great  concern  In  regard  to  one 
of  the  greatest  Public  Health  threats  with 
which  our  Nation  has  ever  been  confronted. 
Very  tiuly  yours, 
Winnebago  County  Health,  De- 
partment, 
Robert  H.  Anderson, 

Acting  Health  Officer. 

Deebe  &  Co., 
Moline.  111.,  January  30, 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tyleb  Smith, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Smtth:  I  have  read  S.  3316, 
"Health  Hazards  of  Pollution  Act",  and  bftve 
the  following  comments. 

I  believe  that  completed  research,  and  re- 
search m  progress  Is  giving  us  most  of  the 
information  we  need  for  Medical  Control. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would,  as  I  see  It,  have  to  collect  the 
data  from  divergent  sources,  subject  It  to 
critical  analysis,  and  publish  their  findings. 
They  hav^  already  done  much  of  this  and 
have  published  some  fine  reporte. 

I  believe  the  principal  value  would  be  the 


marked  publicity  that  a  high  le^jpl  report 
of  this  nature  always  receives. 

Physicians  should  be  informed  when  at- 
mospheric testing  and/or  meteorological  data 
Indicate  that  a  health  hazard  is  Imminent. 
Thank  you. 

Cordially  yours, 

B.  H.  Shevick.  M.D. 

Du  Pace  County  Health  Depabt- 
ment, 

Wheaton,  III.,  February  S,  1970. 
Ralph  Tyler  Smith, 
Senator,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  January  28th  in  which  you  asked 
for  my  "comments  and  advice  on  this  and  re- 
lated matters",  i.e.,  SB  3316.  Please  know 
that  I  was  rather  pleasantly  surprised  to  be 
asked!  For  the  past  thirteen  years  problems 
of  envlronmenwi  pollution  and  their  solu- 
tions have  been  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  my 
staff  and  myself,  therefore,  I  welcome  this 
chance  to  write  to  you. 

In  my  opinion,  much  is  already  known 
about  the  health  hazards  of  pollution  and 
about  the  assistance  which  can  be  given  per- 
sons affected.  No  such  further  studies  are 
needed!  What  is  needed  is  the  abatement  of 
pollution,  which  your  Bill  excludes!  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  provide  measures  to 
avoid  or  reduce  health  hazards  In  a  polluted 
environment,  "outside  of  pollution  abate- 
ment". 

"Abatement  of  pollution"  Is  the  only  cer- 
tain way  to  avoid  the  health  hazards.  It  is  a 
costly  and  resisted  way  which  I  have  had  to 
enforce  In  the  past — often  through  legal  ac- 
tion— or  its  threat!!  But  in  the  long  run,  it 
is  less  costly  than  the  damage  done  to  people 
and  human  values. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  public  health. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Lang,  M.D., 

Director. 

Macon    County    Health    Depart- 
ment. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tyler  Smith, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  Thank  you  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  your  "Health  Hazards 
of  Pollution"  Act.  We  do  not,  of  course,  have 
anything  like  the  air  poUutlon  problems 
faced  In  the  Chicago  and  East  St.  Louis  areas. 
We  do,  however,  have  a  water  problem  which 
is  only  now  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.  I  refer  to  that  pollution  occa- 
sioned by  the  very  greatly  increased  use  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

When  you  and  I  were  growing  up,  farmers 
use  to  plant  legumes,  as  an  Integral  part  of 
their  rotoUon  program.  Then,  because  of  the 
acUvlty  of  "friendly"  soU  bacteria  In  the  root 
nodules  of  these  plants,  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen. In  the  form  of  nitrates,  was  "fixed"  and 
became  an  available  nutrient  for  future 
crops.  World  War  II  changed  all  this  by 
producing  cheap  nitrates  for  explosives  and, 
later,  ferUllzers.  The  bacteria  we  used  to 
praise  are  still  there  and  now,  no  matter 
what  form  we  put  nitrogen  on  the  soil,  they 
immediately  begin  turning  it  into  soluble 
nitrates,  then  if,  before  It  becomes  fixed  in 
the  roots  of  crops,  a  heavy  rain  occurs  (this 
is  not  an  unusual  sltuaUon)  all  this  soluble 
fertilizer  runs  off  or  soaks  down  below  the 
root  zone  and  Is  lost  to  the  farmer.  In  the 
one  case  It  enters  water  supply  reservoirs 
and.  In  the  other,  ground  water  supplies. 
Lake  Decatur,  our  water  supply,  drains  some 
960  square  miles  of  highly  culUvated,  well 
drained  crop  land.  It  very  commonly.  In  late 
spring  and  early  summer,  exceeds  the  stond- 
ard  of  45  mg/1  of  nitrate  nitrogen  allowed 
for  potoble  water. 

I  believe  you  will  be  aware  of  the  fftct  that 
nitrates  are  changed  to  nitrites  In  the  In- 
teetlnal  tract  of  Infants  and  oalves.  These 
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ntuitee  react  much  as  carbon  monoxide  does 
with  hemoglobin,  producing  "Blue  Babies." 
It  can  kill.  I  eocloee  a  ct^y  of  a  letter  from 
our  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Oovemor 
requesting  studies  somewhat  along  the  lines 
yoiir  bill  proposes.  I  luight  add  the  recom- 
mend.uions  which  are  objectionable  to 
farmers  were  lifted  out  of  recommendations 
of  the  IlUnola  Water  Survey  report  A  copy 
of  their  summary  Is  enclosed.  I  also  enclose 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
local  Farm  Bureau  protesting  the  Chambers 
request  while  profesiting  an  Interest  in  en- 
vironmental control. 

This  week  there  will  be  a  two  day  meet- 
ing, at  the  University  of  Illinois,  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  nitrates  and  water  supply. 
I  not  only  Inrlted  the  President  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  accompany  us  to  this  meeting  but 
also  orered  to  meet  with  htm  or  bis  group 
to  discuss  the  problem.  Unfortunately  be  was 
unable  to  avail  himself  of  either  offer.  I  tell 
you  this  to  give  you  soote  Idea  of  the  ob- 
stacles we  have  faced  in  a  ten  year  program 
deslg^ned  to  protect  our  water  supply. 

It  seems  clear.  Senator,  that  we  have  the 
"know  how"  to  handle  most  problems  with 
water  (and  perhaps  air)  pollution.  We  Just 
have  to  maJie  up  our  minds  to  pay  for  it.  No 
such  knowledge  la  currently  available  for 
the  problems  posed  by  farm  operations.  I 
solicit  your  aid  in  implementing  studies,  at 
either  the  State  or  Federal  le\-el.  which  will 
give  us  the  answers. 

Thanking  you,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

Leo  Michl. 
Acting  Director  of  Health . 

Henrt  Cor  NTT  Health  DcrAancEifT. 

Carnbridge.  III.,  February  19,  1970. 
Mr.  Ralph  Ttlxe  Smith, 
1/.5.  Smote.  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  Washington,  D.C. 
DCAB    Ma.    Smtth:    Please    continue    with 
your   efforts   and   the   bill   you   Introduced, 
"The  Health  Hazards  of  Pollution  Act." 

Many  of  us  ar«  aware  of  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  the  various  types  of  "Pollution"  and 
what  It  can  do  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  citizens.  It  Is  necessary  to  act  before  we 
destroy  ourselves. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Oaacx  Van  Voobbn.  R.N., 

Acting  Adminittrator. 

McHTNIT  OOrWTT  DcrAtTMBNT  OF 

Hkaltr, 

Woodstock,  in..  February  17.  1970. 
Hon.  Raltr  T.  SurrH, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WoM/iington,  D.C.  I 

Dsaa  sknatob  SurtH:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  January  38th  and  Its  attach- 
ment. Volume  116.  No  3  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  concur  in  your  introductory 
statements  and  the  material  which  you  have 
presented  In  S.  3316  It  Is  a  logical  first  step. 
I  would  however,  point  out  to  you  that  both 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  are  summations  of 
Individual  problems  and  cannot  be  attacked 
on  a  gross  overall  t)aala.  Bach  Individual 
problem  must  be  resolved  and  then  there 
will  be  a  summation  effect  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  pollution.  Therefore.  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  about  the  implications  of  Item  C 
In  your  Section  3  of  Senate  Bill  8   3316. 

I  want  to  encourage  your  activity  and  not 
detract  from  It.  however  I  believe  the  oentral 
thrust  ahould  be  the  elimination  of  pollu- 
tion, not  trying  to  determine  how  to  live 
with  It. 

Thank  you. 
Sineerely. 

Wabb  Dvml,  MP.H., 

Jda*  tiUs<retor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  OUnols  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  OlmoU.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleaffue. 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  junior  Senator  from  lllinoia  for  the 
leadership  he  is  providing  in  the  area  of 
environmental  control.  I  was  as  Im- 
pressed as  he  was  at  the  meeting  in  which 
we  participated  in  Chicago,  presided  over 
by  the  President  and  a  Cabinet-level 
group.  We  worked  3*2  hours  with  four 
Governors  of  Midwestern  States  on  the 
problem  of  environmental  control  in  the 
Great  Lalces  area. 

We  realize  there  is  a  distinct  respon- 
sibility that  exists  within  each  State, 
but  one  State  by  itself  caimot  stop  pollu- 
tion that  comes  across  State  lines  from 
another  State,  for  example,  air  pollution 
coming  into  Illinois  from  Gary,  Ind.,  or 
the  pollution  that  comes  from  Wisconsin 
or  Micliigan.  Likewise  pollution  from 
niinots  affects  other  States  as  Illinois 
pollutes  Lake  Michigan. 

I  behcve  that  the  leadership  provided 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
this  area  of  Federal  responsibility  is  ex- 
ceedingly important,  and  I  commend  him 
on  his  actions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill 
3316,  the  Health  Hazards  of  PoUuUon 
Act.  This  proposal  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  t>egln  immediately  an  In-depth  study 
of  the  hazards  posed  by  pollution  to 
the  Nation's  health.  It  would  also  require 
study  of  what  can  t>e  done,  in  the  period 
before  pollution  can  be  abated,  to  reduce 
those  hazards.  I  support  this  measure  as 
one  more  positive  way  in  which  to  focus 
the  country's  attention  and  resources  on 
the  serious  problems  engendered  by  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water. 

Pollution  of  all  kinds  not  only  threat- 
ens the  environment  around  us.  but  also 
erodes  our  health  as  individuals.  Our 
concem  should  be  heightened  by  the 
realization  that  those  who  are  affected 
the  most,  predominantly  the  aging  and 
already  ill.  now  often  do  not  even  per- 
ceive the  threat  that  surroimds  them. 
Even  more  tragically,  we  have  persist- 
ently ignored  the  means  within  our  grasp 
to  help  abate,  not  just  the  pollution  It- 
self, but  also  many  of  its  terrible  conse- 
quences to  health. 

It  is  well  documented  that  both  the 
ongoing  presence  of  impurities,  and  se- 
rious and  sudden  pollution  emergencies, 
can  cause  widespread  disease  and  even 
death.  Lengthy  temperature  inversions, 
trapping  air  with  a  high  toxic  content, 
typify  one  such  emergency  which  could 
be  better  monitored  and  its  effects  better 
controlled.  Furthermore,  a  study  such  as 
the  one  proposed  in  this  bill  may  very 
well  discover  many  other  areas  where 
the  health  dangers  posed  by  pollution 
can  be  better  understood  and  confronted. 

Let  me  add  a  word  of  caution.  Under 
no  circumstance  should  any  possible  al- 
levation  of  the  Immediate  health  hazards 
of  pollution  be  allowed  to  dull  or  dampen 
the  broad  national  effort  to  abate  pollu- 
tion itself.  We  must  save  as  many  lives, 
and  cure  as  miKh  pollutlon-inducfd  dis- 
ease, as  possible  while  the  broader  effort 
moves  forward.  But  our  lives  and  health. 
Indeed  the  continuation  of  life  on  this 
planet,  fundamentally  depend  upon  win- 


ning the  wider  war  to  protect  those  nat- 
ural processes  and  balances  which  sus- 
tain us  all. 

lit.  President,  I  understand  that  other 
Senators  intend  to  join  as  cosponsors. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  361— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  ELECTING  THE  MAJORITY 
PARTY'S  MEMBERSHIP  ON  THE 
SELECT  COMMIITEE  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
THE  91ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  a  resolution 
tS.  Res.  361 »  electing  the  majority 
party's  meml)ership  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity for  the  91st  Congress,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.  • 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  8  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT,  AS  AMENDED— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMBNOICBNT   NO.    518 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  3472)  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  VOTINa  RIGHTS 
ACT  OP  19«6  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  DISCRIMINATORY  USE  OF 
TESTS  AND  DEVICES — AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMXNOMBNT   NO.   Sit 

Mr.  SCOTT  <for  himself,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Bath.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Fonc, 
Mr.  Kknnzdt,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr, 
Tydincs)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  4249)  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the 
discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  devices, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1»6»— AMENDMENTS 
AMvmtMtrm  Noe.  sao  THBomni  •» 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  four 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (HJi.  14465)  to  provide 
for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  system 
for  the  imposition  of  airport  and  airway 
user  charges,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
later  in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AlfZNOICKNTB   MOS.    SBS   ANV   •>■ 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Illinois  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  14465,  supra,  which 
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were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

printed. 

amXDifurT  mo.  sse 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment! intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  14465,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AXENDKENT   NO.    S2T 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GooDELL)  submitted  an  amendment,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  House  bill  14465,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  . 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Ricord  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    828    AND    S28 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  14465.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    530 

Mr.  COOK  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  House 
bill  14465.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Jersey  will  continue  to  support  Fred 
Lacey.  And  I  am  sure  he  will  not  dis- 
appoint them. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  about  Fred 
Lacey,  written  by  Pred  J.  Cook,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  1,  1970.  I  a-^k 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Feb.  1, 
1970] 

The  People  VBastrs  thb  Mob;  '  Who  Rules 
New  Jebset 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

MO.    803 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATKH)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing  of  amendment  No.  503 
to  HJl.  4249,  tlie  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be  added  as 
a  (X)sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDI'nONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


INTIMIDATION  OP  PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Frederick  B. 
Lacey,  the  UJ3.  attorney  for  New  Jersey, 
has  been  attacked  through  a  member  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  Lacey,  who  was  named  to  the  U.S. 
attorney  post  by  the  President  on  my  rec- 
ommendation, will,  I  know,  neither  be  in- 
timidated nor  deterred  from  cleaning  up 
conditions  that  should  have  been  at- 
tended to  long  ago. 

The  meanness  of  spirit  of  those  who 
try  to  intimidate  public  officials  or  deter 
them  from  performing  their  duty  by  at- 
tacking the  activities  of  members  of  their 
family  Is  exceeded  only  by  their  stu- 
pidity. 

Their  meanness  of  spirit  needs  no 
elaboration. 

Their  stupidity  lies  in  their  failure  to 
appreciate  that  the  American  public  is 
neither  stupid  nor  mean  spirited  Such 
attempts  will  invariably  boomerang 
against  those  who  make  them. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  New 
CXVI 301— Part  4 


(ByPred  J.  Cook) 

Newabk. — The  headline-making  trial  be- 
gins. VS.  Attorney  Frederick  B.  Lacey — a 
commanding  6  feet  4  and  223  pounds,  a  man 
who  walks  at  a  trot — rises  and  asks  Judge 
Robert  Shaw:  "Your  honor,  may  I  use  the 
lectern?  I  have  so  many  notes."  The  judge 
nods  and  Lacey  wheels  the  lectern  to  a  spot 
front  and  center,  before  the  jury  box. 

The  Jurors  are  brought  In.  They  settle 
themselves  with  the  usual  self-conscious  bus- 
tle and  look  up  at  Lacey  and  the  Judge,  the 
sober  citizens  composing  themselves  with  an 
air  of  appropriate  seriousness  as  they  pre- 
pare to  listen  to  a  fantasUc  story  of  gang- 
land intrigue  and  brutality. 

The  Federal  prosecutor  goes  into  his  open- 
ing address,  and  it  quickly  becomes  apparent 
that  the  business  with  the  lectern  was  Just 
a  bit  of  expert  stage-managing.  Frederick 
Lacey  does  not  need  such  a  prop  for  his 
notes:  bis  case  is  In  bis  head.  He  speaks  in 
a  deep,  resonant  voice,  clearly  and  distinctly, 
leaning  casually  across  the  lectern  toward 
the  Jury.  When  he  reaches  an  especially  dra- 
matic point,  he  rests  his  right  elbow  on  a 
corner  of  the  lectern,  his  lower  arm  and 
pointed  finger  stabbing  at  the  jury.  He  cap- 
tures and  holds  all  eyes. 

The  tale  that  he  unfolds  is  one  that  vary- 
ing only  m  details,  is  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again  in  the  Federal  Ck)urthouse  In 
Newark  during  the  next  two  years.  In  a  se- 
ries of  trials  Just  beginning.  Jury  after  Jury 
will  be  asked  to  decide  cases  which.  In  their 
cumulative  effect,  are  exi>ected  to  provide  the 
most  graphic  study  in  American  criminal  an- 
nals of  the  complete  subversion  of  a  city — 
and.  Indeed,  of  much  of  a  state — ^by  the 
money  and  muscle  of  the  underworld. 

The  case  Lacey  outlines  to  the  Newark 
jury  on  this  particular  day  deals  with  the 
International  financial  machinations  of  a 
shady  Newark  insurance  broker,  Louis  Saper- 
steln,  who  departed  this  world  in  late  No- 
vember, 1968.  mysteriously  loaded  with 
"enough  arsenic  to  kill  a  mule."  It  Is  a  tale 
that  Involves  Uteraly  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  In  an  IntemaUonal  stock  scheme. 
The  money  for  this  gambit  In  high  finance- 
all  cash — had  been  obtained,  Lacey  says, 
from  Angelo  DeCarlo,  variously  known  as 
"Ray"  and  "the  Gyp,"  who  Is  Identified  as  a 
capo  in  the  Jersey  Mafia  family  formerly 
headed  by  the  late  Vlto  Genovese.  DeCarlo's 
favorite  racket  over  the  years  has  been  loan- 
sharking,  and  he  and  ttiree  associates  are 
on  trial  for  having  tried  to  collect  thousands 
of  dollars  a  week  In  "vlgorlsh"  (the  loan 
shark's  term  for  usurious  Interest)  from  Sap- 
ersteln  allegedly  beating  him  m  the  process 
"until  bis  face  turned  purple  and  his  tongue 
bvilged  out." 

As  Lacey  speaks,  there  reposes  In  the 
courtroom  behind  the  prosecution  table 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  time  bomb. 
It  Is  an  alumlntim  file  cart,  much  like  the 
kind  \ised  In  supermarkets,  and  It  is  piled 
high  with,  some  1,200  pages  of  white  printed 
transcripts,  the  product  of  four  years  of  In- 
dustrious Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
wiretapping  and  bugging  of  the  phone  and 


premises  of  Angelo  DeCarlo.  The  transcripts 
are  records  of  conversations  In  which  De- 
Carlo  and  his  associates  brag  about  having 
a  stranglehold  on  the  city  of  Newark  and 
much  of  New  Jersey.  Before  the  day  Is  out, 
Judge  Shaw  will  make  the  transcript  public. 
Throughout  the  drama  of  Lacey *s  speech. 
Angelo  DeCarlo  sits  impassively,  to  aU  ap- 
pearances the  most  vinfliippable  man  In  the 
courtroom.  He  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  simple  Italian  paisario — 67  years  old, 
silver-haired,  short  and  stocky,  with  an  Im- 
pressive paunch.  He  Is  wearing  a  shapeless 
gray  suit  with  a  light  brown  sweater  under 
the  coat  to  guard  against  the  winter's  chill. 
He  has  a  heavy  face,  a  long,  sharp  nose  and 
a  shelving  chin:  and  when  he  waddles  out 
into  the  corridor  among  his  waiting  hench- 
men, his  lips  curve  around  a  big  cigar  In  an 
almost  cherubic  smile.  But  there  Is  nothing 
cherubic  about  bim  now.  He  swivels  around 
In  his  chair  at  the  defense  table,  turning  his 
back  on  Lacey  with  a  kind  of  bored  Indiffer- 
ence, his  tight  lips  twisted  In  a  hard  travesty 
of  a  smile  while  the  cold  remote  eyes,  devoid 
of  any  trace  of  humor,  stare  out  at  the  court- 
room spectators  with  never  a  blink. 

Such  Is  the  scenario.  It  Is  one  that  will 
be  refteated  almost  endlessly  In  the  coming 
months  as  U.S.  Attorney  Lacey  and  his  young 
assistants  wade  through  a  mushrooming  pile 
of  indictments  that,  on  their  face,  outline 
the  most  complete  network  of  crime  and 
official  corruption  that  has  yet  to  be  brought 
to  trial  In  an  American  courtroom.  There 
has  been  nothing  remotely  comparable  to 
this  since  the  Murder,  Inc..  trials  of  1940; 
and  by  comparison  even  Murder,  Inc..  was 
pallid  stuff. 

The  late  WlUlam  O'Dwyer,  who  rode  to 
glory  <m  that  expose,  contented  himself  with 
sending  to  the  electric  chair  the  expendable 
strong  arms  of  gangdom;  he  never  touched 
their  bosses,  Joe  Adonis  and  the  late  Albert 
Anastasla.  Nor  did  he  disturb  the  political 
superstructure  without  whose  complaisance 
the  organized  underworld  could  not  exist. 
In  this  perspective,  the  current  Jersey  In- 
vestigation harbors  a  far  more  explosive 
potential. 

The  potential  began  building  almost  half 
a  century  ago — from  that  time  to  this,  to 
put  It  bluntly,  Newark  has  been  dominated 
by  the  mob — and  It  Is  a  remarkable  and  nota- 
ble fact  of  Ufe  In  Newark  that  no  under- 
world mog^l  of  the  first  rank  has  ever  suf- 
fered much  more  than  a  gentle  slap  on  the 
wrist  from  the  forces  of  the  law.  When  a 
blg-tlme  mobster  gets  In  deep  trouble,  some- 
thing almost  invariably  happens. 

The  story  goes  back  to  Prohibition  days, 
to  the  nlneteen-twentles.  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey's largest  city  and  only  a  short  truck  haul 
from  the  thirsting  fleshpots  of  Manhattan, 
became  virtually  the  bootleg  capital  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard.  In  the  gangland  wars  of 
the  era,  a  czar  of  csars  emerged.  He  was 
Abner  (Longie)  Zwlllman,  a  Newark  Jew  who 
came  to  rule  one  of  the  toughest  mobs  In 
gangland  history.  Zwillman's  underworld 
rivals  seemed  to  meet  their  Maker  In  the 
most  gory  fashion,  but  the  mob  ruler  him- 
self was  always  leagues  removed  from  the 
awful  deed. 

His  free  use  of  muscle  and  a  native  orga- 
nizational genliis  made  Zwlllman  the  most 
important  bootlegger  on  the  East  Coast.  In 
Port  Newark,  then  far  more  Isolated  from  the 
central  dty  than  it  Is  today,  hU  rum-run- 
ning fleets  operated  on  almost  a  regiUar 
ferry  schedule;  and  all  up  and  down  the 
inlet-dented  New  Jersey  shoreline,  especially 
In  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Coimtles,  Longie's 
men  ran  a  gauntlet  of  unseeing  Coast 
Guardsmen  until  they  could  reach  haven  In 
the  arms  of  local  policemen  and  sheriffs.  The 
magnitude  of  the  Zwlllman  operation  may 
be  gleaned  from  official  eetlmatee  that  his 
mob  reaped  a  S60-milUon  bonanza  from  boot- 
legging between  1926  and  1931.  and  that  at 
the  peak  of  its  operation  It  was  Importing 
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»ix>ut  40  per  cent  of  the  bootleg  liquor  flow- 
ing across  tbe  nation's  borders. 

Such  rapidly  accumulated  millions  cata- 
pulted  Zwlllman  into  a  position  of  enormous 
taiid  not  too  secret)  political  power.  He  be- 
came known  as  the  Democratic  boss  of  New- 
ark's old  Third  Ward  and  his  money  helped 
to  finance  many  a  state  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign The  scuttlebutt  of  the  times  was 
that  Longle  Zwlllman  requested  Just  one  lit- 
tle favor  from  gubernatorial  candidates  who 
benefited  from  his  largesse — the  right  to 
name,  or  at  least  to  approve,  the  new  At- 
torney General.  There  was  never  any  proof 
of  such  a  deal,  but  events  frequently  lent 
credence  to  the  rumors.  Mobsters  were  rarely 
inconvenienced  In  New  Jersey,  and  the  state 
became  Increasingly  a   haven  for  gangsters. 

The  path  of  an  undenrorld  chieftain  Is 
never  smooth,  however,  and  so  It  was  with 
Longle.  As  he  rose  In  power,  so  did  a  rival. 
Ruggiero  (Richie  the  Boot)  Bolardo.  Just  as 
Zwlllman  became  the  political  power  of  the 
Third  Ward.  Bloardo  achieved  dominance  In 
the  First.  And  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
them. 

They  were  oddly  contrasting  types,  Bol- 
ardo was  the  flashy  Prohibition  mobster, 
complete  with  a  tS.OOO  diamond-studded 
belt  buckle.  Zwlllman  was  tbe  suave  busi- 
nessman of  crime,  a  strangely  dual  person- 
ality He  had  married  Into  society;  he  knew 
how  to  conduct  himself  like  a  gentleman, 
and  his  heart  bled  all  over  his  public  sleeve 
for  the  poor.  In  the  blackest  pit  of  the  De- 
pression, he  reached  Into  his  bootleg  mil- 
lions and  paid  the  cost  of  running  a  soup 
kitchen  for  the  Impoverished  In  Newark's 
Military  Park  He  later  established  a  similar 
soup  kitchen  at  a  Catholic  church.  There 
was,  however,  nothing  benevolent  about  him 
when  the  Issue  was  a  test  of  underworld 
power:  and  this  fact  Richie  the  Boot-Bolardo 
was  to  learn  at  great  expense. 

The  bloodletting  was  preceded,  as  Is  so 
often  the  case  in  the  treacherous  quicksands 
of  the  underworld,  by  a  great  show  of  fra- 
ternity. Longle  and  Richie  the  Boot  an- 
nounced in  1930  that  they  had  composed 
their  differences,  and  Just  to  show  how  much 
they  loved  each  other,  they  threw  a  bash 
that  was  to  become  the  talk  of  Newark.  The 
party  roared  Into  Its  second  sunset  and  ter- 
minated then  only 'because  The  Newark  News 
bad  begun  to  show  some  interest  in  the 
merriment.  It  spoke  much  about  the  polit- 
ical climate  In  Newark  that  gangsters  and 
politicians  mingled  indiscriminately:  among 
the  polUicians  present  were  a  former  US. 
Conunlssloner,  a  candidate  for  the  State  As- 
sembly and — most  unfortunately — Paul 
Moore,  a  Democrat  who  was  running  for  Con- 
gress. Moore  conunltted  the  Indiscretion  of 
having  his  picture  taken  with  the  Boot  and 
bis  belt  buckle.  Moore's  rival,  the  late  Rep- 
resentative Pred  Hartley,  had  thousands  of 
copies  of  the  picture  distributed  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  and  Moore  later  la- 
mented that  the  photograph  had  played  a 
large  role  in  his  defeat. 

If  Richie  the  Boot  thought  that  the  two- 
day  wassail  had  made  Longle  Zwillman  his 
bosom  pal,  he  was  soon  to  be  disabused  of 
the  notion  Shortly  after  the  party  the  Boot 
stepped  out  into  the  daylight  at  243  Broad 
Street  and  encountered  a  hail  of  bullets 
sprayed  from  a  sniper's  nest  across  the  street. 
Sixteen  slugs  perforated  Bolardo's  anatomy, 
and  his  life  was  probably  saved  by  his  95,000 
diamond  belt  buckle.  "The  shot  that  almost 
certainly  would  have  klllad  him,  ripping 
through  his  intestines,  hit  that  belt  buckle 
and  ricocheted  away,"  says  a  man  who  re- 
members the  Incident. 

Wbea  Richie  recovered,  he  was  sent  to 
prison  for  3'^  years  becaus*  he  had  been 
carrying  a  gun  himself  when  he  was  put 
upon  on  Broad  Street.  But  prlaon  was  not 
the  tough  ordeal  for  tbe  Boot  that  It  la  for 
moet.  He  was  p«cked  off  to  Trenton  Stat* 
Prison    in    March,    1S31.    However — though 


regulations  provided  that  prisoners  must 
serve  at  least  one-third  of  their  sentences 
before  they  could  be  considered  for  less 
rigorous  conflnement — Richie  the  Boot  was 
whisked  away  to  the  minimum-security  Bor- 
dentown  Prison  Parm  after  only  four 
months.  And  rumors  soon  began  circulating 
that  witnesses  bad  seen  the  Boot,  as  big  as 
life,  circulating  in  his  old  Newark  haunts,  es- 
pecially at  night  and  on  weekends  The  po- 
lice Investigated — but.  of  course,  found  no 
proof. 

Freed  after  16  months  at  Bordentown.  the 
Boot  relumed  to  his  old  racket  leadership 
in  the  First  Ward,  and  he  and  Longle  evi- 
dently agreed  to  divide  Newark  between 
them:    the  law   remained  a  bystander 

Just  how  ineffectual  the  law  was  during 
this  period  was  Illustrated  In  1939.  when 
Richie  got  Into  difficulties  with  the  State  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  office  The  A  1 " 
seemed  to  have  the  Irrational  notion  that  the*^ 
Boot,  as  a  convicted  gangster,  had  no  busi- 
ness operating  a  tavern  called  the  Vlttorta 
Castle.  In  the  subsequent  hearings,  some 
high  police  officials  testlfled  to  Bolardo's  es- 
timable character.  Acting  Capt.  Joseph  Co- 
cozza  of  the  Essex  County  Prosecutor'Si  staff 
ie<>tifled  that  he  and  his  wife  often 
with  the  Boot  and  the  latter's  wife,  and 
added:  "We  have  never  connected  htm  with 
any  gang  In  our  work."  The  deputy  police 
chief  In  Newark  and  the  sergeant  in  charge 
of  the  morals  squad  added  their  voices  to 
the  chorus,  testifying  that  Richie  was  sim- 
ply "trying  to  earn  an  honest  living" 

Reality,  of  course,  bore  no  resemblance  to 
these  official  pronouncements.  Last  summer 
the  Government  released  transcripts  pro- 
duced in  four  years  of  surveillance  of  Sl- 
mone  Rlzzo  iSam  the  Plumber)  DeCaval- 
cante.  who  says  the  F.B.I,  is  a  Mafloso  of 
the  flrst  water.  In  the  DeCavalcante  tapes, 
the  real  story  of  Richie  the  Boot,  still  active 
at  80.  began  to  emerge.  The  revelation  came 
when  some  of  the  boys  got  together  in  Sam's 
office  to  talk  over  the  finer  points  of  murder. 
Participants  in  the  conversation,  according 
to  the  F.B  I.,  were  Sam  the  Plumber,  Ray 
the  Gyp  DeCarlo  and  Anthony  (Tony  Boy) 
Bolardo,  Richie's  son  and  heir.  It  went  like 
this: 

ToNT  Bot:  How  about  the  time  we  hit 
the  little  Jew      .  . 

Ray:    As  little  as  they  are  they  struggle. 

Tony  Boy  :  Tbe  Boot  hit  him  with  a  ham- 
mer. The  guy  goes  down  and  comes  up.  So 
I  got  a  crowbar  this  big,  Ray.  Eight  shots  in 
the  head.  What  do  you  think  he  finally  did 
to  me?  He  spit  at  me  and  said,  "You ." 

The  tapes  released  at  DeCarlo's  trial  Jan. 
6  add  another  startling  dimension  to  the 
picture.  Richie  the  Boot's  private  citadel  la 
a  great  stone  mansion  (built  in  part  with 
slabs  his  wrecking  company  crews  had  torn 
from  the  old  Newark  Post  Office  when  it  was 
demolished)  that  sits  upon  a  wooded  plot  of 
several  acres  In  Livingston,  N.J.  The  man- 
sion Is  approached  by  a  drive  at  least  two 
city  blocks  long,  and  at  one  turn  the  startled 
visitor  comes  upon  a  monument  to  megalo- 
nuuila.  There,  life-size  and  In  full  color  on  a 
llfesize  white  horse,  alts  a  stone  Richie  in 
all  his  splendor,  while  around  and  below 
him,  mounted  on  stone  pedestals,  are  aODM 
nine  busts — also  In  full,  glorious  color — of 
members  of  his  family.  The  Bolardo  castle, 
isolated  behind  a  thick  screen  of  trees  at 
the  end  of  the  drive,  la  an  erle  place;  and, 
according  to  the  F.B.I.'s  transcript,  aome 
shudderllngly  sinister  things  have  happened 
there. 

On  Jan.  7,  19<I3,  according  to  the  FBI. 
tapca.  DeCarlo  and  Anthony  (Little  Pussy) 
Ruaao — a  mobster  who  once  bragged  that  he 
bad  liong  Branoh  In  hia  hip  pocket — dis- 
cussed some  of  the  macabre  event*  that  had 
taken  place  on  the  Bolardo  estate.  Russo 
warned  DeCarlo  never  to  go  near  tbe  place 
alone  if  Bolardo  tried  to  lure  him  there. 
According  to  Ruaao  and  DeCarlo,  there  was 


an  Incinerator  for  human  bodies  at  the  rear 
of  the  estate,  up  behind  the  Bolardo  green- 
house. .  .  Ray.  I  seen  too  many,"  said 
Little  Pussy.  "You  know  how  many  guys 
we  hit  that  way  up  there?" 

DsCAaLo:  What  about  the  big  furnace  he's 
got  back  there? 

Russo:  That's  what  I'm  tr>ing  to  tell  you! 
Before  you  go  up  there  .  .  . 

DECARLo:The  big  Iron  grate. 

Russo:  He  used  to  put  them  on  there  and 
burn  them. 

Little  Pussy  and  Ray  the  Gyp  agreed  that 
Richie  the  Boot  was  "a  nut"  because  he  dis- 
posed of  not  only  the  bodies  that  resulted 
from  his  own  business  endeavors,  but  also 
those  that  any  other  mob  chief  chose  to 
pass  on.  According  to  Russo,  the  late  Thomas 
(Three-Finger  Brown)  Luchese,  for  years 
the  ruler  of  one  of  New  York's  five  Mafia 
families,  used  to  turn  over  the  bodies  of  his 
i'lctims  to  Bolardo  for  burning.  ".  .  .  He'd 
^Ive  them  to  me  and  we'd  take  them  up," 
tusso  told  DeCarlo. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  the  trail - 

:ripts  contradicts  the  bland  contentions  of 
|ewark  policemen  that  Richie  the  Boot  was 
estimable  character  trying  to  earn  an 
lonest  living.  Of  course,  back  In  1939  the 
police  did  not  have  F.B.I,  tapes  to  apprise 
them  of  the  facts  of  life,  but  still  there  were 
evenu  that  seemed  to  speak  for  themselves. 
In  the  election  of  November,  1933.  for  exam- 
ple, the  11th  District  of  Longle  Zwillman 's 
Third  Ward  gave  all  the  Republican  candi- 
dates except  Herbert  H(X)ver  Just  eight  voles: 
Hoover  got  nine.  And  the  Democrats,  almast 
to  a  man.  registered  587. 

The  suspiciously  stuffed  ballot  boxes  were 
Impounded  but  somehow  managed  to  flit 
past  bemused  guards  and  out  of  the  City 
Hall  basement  as  if  they  had  been  carried 
on  a  witch's  broomstick.  Few  people  In 
Newark  had  any  doubt  that  the  witch  who 
had  performed  this  magical  deed  was  Longle 
Zwillman.  and  there  was  a  terrific  hullabaloo 
that  Included  a  number  of  indictments. 
Then,  of  course,  nothing  happened.  Nobody 
was  convicted. 

This  "no  conviction"  refrain  became  fa- 
miliar in  Newark  as  scandal  after  scandal 
whimpered  to  a  silent  and  forgotten  end. 
More  than  20  indictments  have  been  returned 
against  public  officials  over  the  years:  offi- 
cials have  been  criticized  and  censured:  busi- 
ness firms  and  contractors  doing  business 
with  the  city  have  been  Indicted.  But  seldom 
has  anyone  had  the  misfortune  to  be  con- 
victed. 

Perhaps  it  is  Just  a  coincidence,  but  during 
these  decades  when  the  law  and  the  courts 
seemed  unable  to  fight  their  way  out  of  a 
paper  bag.  the  buddy-buddy  relationship  of 
the  underworld  with  Newark's  politicians  re- 
mained one  of  the  world's  worst-kept  secrets. 
The  love  affair  probably  never  received 
greater  public  exposure  than  at  the  wedding 
of  Tony  Boy  Bolardo  in  1950.  More  than  3.000 
guests  turned  out,  and  among  them  were 
Mayor  Ralph  Vlllanl,  now  president  of  the 
City  Council:  Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  then  a 
Congressman,  now  the  indicted  Mayor  of 
Newark,  and  Rep.  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  still  a 
Democratic  Congressman  from  the  10th  Dls- 
trtet. 

Such  Is  the  background  of  Newark.  After 
decades  of  scandals,  after  the  sputtering  of 
innumerable  expose  that  have  fizzled  like 
pieces  of  punk  In  a  cloudburst,  Newark  has 
once  more  been  propelled  Into  the  spotlight 
as  a  graphic  study  In  mob  rule  and  political 
corruption. 

The  reasons  go  beck  to  the  Newark  riot  of 
1967.  On  July  13  of  that  year  the  predom- 
inantly Negro  Central  Ward  exploded  In  one 
of  the  worst  race  rlota  In  the  nation's  history. 
The  outburst  lasted  four  days,  left  36  persons 
dead  and  Inflicted  property  damage  estimated 
at  gl0.4-mllllon.  Even  today,  large  sections  of 
the  Central  Ward  stand  In  blackened,  board- 
ed-up  ruins,  resembling  nothing  ao  much  a« 
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the  gaping  chaam  left  In  a  city  destroyed  by 

WftF 

In  an  eflort  to  determine  the  causes  of  the 
Newark  outbreak.  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  ap- 
pointed a  commission  headed  by  Robert  D. 
UUey,  executive  vice  president  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph.  The  Lilley  commis- 
sion's report  In  February.  1968,  was  a  shocker. 
It  found  that  an  important  underlying  cause 
of  the  1967  riot  was  "a  pervasive  feeling  of 
corruption"  In  Newark,  tnd  declared:  "A  for- 
mer state  official,  a  former  dty  official  and  an 
Incumbent  city  official  all  used  the  same 
phrase:  "There  U  a  price  on  everything  at 
City  Hall.'"  .   . 

Though  the  commission  did  not  go  into 
specifics.  Its  blast  at  Newark  touched  off 
widespread  reaction.  Essex  County  Prosecu- 
tor Joseph  P.  Lordl  began  an  18-month  grand 
Jury  Investigation,  and  state  legislative  hear- 
ings were  held.  Prof.  Henry  8.  Ruth,  who  had 
been  deputy  staff  director  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  touched  senslUve 
political  nerves  when  he  declared  that.  In  hU 
opinion,  "Official  corruption  In  New  Jersey 
Is  »o  bad  that  organized  crime  can  get  almost 
anything  It  desires."  Another  expert  witness 
assured  flabbergasted  officials  that  Professor 
Ruth  was  absolutely  right.  And.  capping  aU, 
William  J.  Brennan  3d  (the  son  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justice)  remarked  in  a  speech 
in  December,  1968,  that  a  number  of  legisla- 
tors were  entirely  "too  comfortable"  with 
organised  crime. 

Brennan's  remark  almoet  prostrated  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  but  events  were  to 
vindicate  the  yoting  prosecutor.  The  Nixon 
Administration  came  to  office  on  the  cry  of 
law  and  order  and  a  pledge  to  fight  crime.  A 
new  U.S.  Attorney  for  New  Jersey  was  to  be 
appointed,  and  Senator  Clifford  Case,  for 
years  the  best  Republican  vote-getter  in  the 
state,  reconamended  Frederick  Lacey. 

At  48.  Lacey  was  a  partner  In  the  law  firm 
of  Shanley  and  Fisher.  Hia  roots  go  deep  In 
Newark.  His  grandfather  was  at  one  time  a 
RepubUcan  Freeholder  in  Essex  County;  bis 
father  was  Newark  police  chief  for  eight 
years;  his  mother  still  lives  in  the  Vallsbtirg 
section  of  Newark,  where  he  was  born  and 
went  to  school.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  Rutgers  University  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Cornell  Law  School  (where  he  was  editor 
of  the  Law  Review) ,  a  Ueutenant  command- 
er In  the  Navy,  a  former  city  cotincllman  In 
Glen  Ridge,  Lacey  had  moved  at  a  furious 
pace  to  the  top  of  his  profession  and  was 
considered  an  expert  on  cases  Involving  aerial 
and  medical  law.  He  specialized  In  trial  work, 
was  generally  considered  brilliant  at  it  and 
represented  some  of  the  largest  corporationa 
m  the  nation  In  especially  difficult  cases. 

When  the  bid  came  from  Washington,  he 
went  down  to  the  capital  to  discuss  the 
proposition  with  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell.  "I  was  making  big  money,  really  big 
money  at  the  time,"  he  says,  and  he  didn't 
Bee  how  he  could  take  the  $29,000-a-year 
U.S.  Attorney's  post.  He  was  about  to  reject 
the  offer  when  he  received  a  call  from  Wil- 
liam Sutherland,  a  73-year-old  lawyer. 

"When  you're  my  age,"  Lacey  says  Suther- 
land told  him,  "and  you  look  back  on  your 
life,  your  pride  will  not  toe  the  size  of  the 
estate  you  are  going  to  leave,  but  what  you 
have  accomplished.  I  know  that  you  have 
an  extremely  lucrative  law  practice,  but  when 
you  get  to  this  point  the  money  you  dldnt 
make  won't  seem  to  matter  so  much.  'What 
you  might  have  accomplished  In  a  few  years 
as  U.S.  Attorney  could  well  be  the  one  thing 
in  your  life  you  would  be  proud  of." 

This  conversation  with  Sutherland,  Lacey 
says,  "pried  my  thinking  and  bad  a  lot  to  do 
with  changing  my  mind." 

There  was  another  consideration.  Lacey, 
aa  a  young  lawyer,  had  had  one  direct  and 
ahocking  confrontaUon  with  big-league  New 
Jersey  crime.  Throughout  the  nlneteen-for- 
ties  and  Into  the  flfUes — until  the  Kefauver 


Investigation  threw  a  wrench  Into  the  ma- 
chinery—the Mafia  famiUes  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  had  run  a  veritable  capital  of 
crime  in  Duke's  Restaurant,  opposite  the 
Palisade  Amusement  Park.  Here  a  working 
crime  coxmcll  held  daUy  conclave.  It  con- 
sisted of  Joe  Adonis,  Frank  Costello's  partner, 
as  chairman  of  the  board;  Albert  Anastasla, 
the  enforcer;  the  Morettl  brothers,  WllUe  and 
Solly,  and  Anthony  (Tony  Bender)  StroUo, 
the  right  arm  of  Vito  Oenovese.  On  Tuesdays, 
the  council  met  with  some  of  the  top  czars 
of  the  national  syndicate.  Longle  Zwlllman 
might  come  up  from  Newark;  Frank  Costello 
from  New  York;  Meyer  Lansky  from  Florida. 
When  Zwlllman  wasn't  present,  his  proxy  was 
voted  by  Oerardo  (Jerry)  Catena.  After  Zwlll- 
man committed  suicide  In  1959,  Catena  rose 
In  power  and  Is  now  reputed  to  be  the  ruler 
of  the  Jersey  wing  of  the  Genovese  family. 
New  York  detectives.  Internal  Revenue 
agents  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
agents  were  aware  of  the  pivotal  importance 
of  Duke's  Restaurant,  but  when  they  tried  to 
go  over  to  New  Jersey  for  a  Uttle  sleuthing, 
they  were  often  chased  out  of  town  by  local 
policemen. 

When  the  lid  finally  blew  off,  under  the 
threat  of  a  Federal  Investigation,  It  caused 
a  scandal  that  rocked  the  New  Jersey  State 
House.  The  charge  was  that  the  Adonis- 
Moretti  combine  had  paid  Harold  John 
Adonis,  a  clerk  In  Gov.  Alfred  E.  DrlscoU's 
office  and  no  relation  to  gangdom's  Joe, 
9228,000  over  a  period  of  19  months  for 
protection  at  the  state  level.  Frederick  Lacey, 
a  young  assistant  VS.  Attorney,  Inherited  the 
chore  of  prosecuting  both  H&rold  Adonis  and 
Albert  Anastasia,  and  he  got  convictions 
against  both. 

"In  that  case,"  Lacey  says  now,  "I  found 
conditions  shocking — and  I  hadn't  con- 
sidered myself  at  all  naive.  But  I  had  never 
encountered  the  broad  evidence  of  corrup- 
tion of  public  bodies,  business  and  labor 
unions.  It  became  my  fixed  and  firm  convic- 
tion that  organized  crime  was  taking  us  over. 
And  everything  that  I  have  seen  so  far  in  this 
office  reinforces  that  conviction." 

When  he  decided  to  accept  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's post,  Lacey  says,  he  had  a  firm  under- 
standing with  Attorney  General  Mitchell. 
First,  he  explains,  there  Is  one  theory  that  a 
U.S.  Attorney  should  simply  prcssecute  the 
cases  handed  to  him  by  Federal  investigative 
agencies;  Lacey  thinks  a  U.S.  Attorney  should 
be  aggressive  and  actively  develop  cases  11 
the  situation  seems  to  warrant  it.  The  At- 
torney General  agreed.  "Next."  Lacey  con- 
tinues, "I  was  assured  I  would  have  a  free 
hand  In  selecting  my  staff  and  in  the  direc- 
tion we  would  go.  Wherever  our  leads  take 
us.  that's  where  we  will  go." 

Lacey  believes  that  the  pubUc,  so  long 
apathetic  about  syndicated  crime,  must  be 
shocked  and  aroused,  mvist  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  when  It  places  a  93  bet  with  a 
bookie  or  plays  the  numbers  It  Is  feeding  the 
treasury  of  the  underworld — and  paying  for 
the  corruption  of  Its  own  officials.  In  a  speech 
to  a  bar  association  gathering  at  Seton  Hall 
University  In  South  Orange  on  Nov.  29,  some 
three  weeks  before  hU  Investigation  ex- 
ploded m  a  raah  of  indlctmenu,  Lacey  told 
his  audience:  "I  want  to  challenge  you — 
indeed,  to  goad  you — to  accept  obligations, 
to  assume  responsibilities  .  .  .  unless  you,  as 
leaders,  arouse  an  apathetic  pubMc  to  stem 
the  tide  of  crime  in  this  nation,  our  society 
as  we  know  it  Is  doomed." 

He  added:  "Organized  Crime  is,  in  the 
vernacular,  taking  us  over.  First,  It  corrupts 
law  enforcement  and  office  holders.  Second,  it 
corrupts  unions  an  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
collective-bargaining  concept.  Third,  it  cor- 
rupts the  businessman.  Organized  crime  .  .  . 
caimot  operate  without  corrupting  law-en- 
forcement personnel.  I  flatly  state  that  it  will 
not  even  "go  Into  a  munlclptUlty  unless  and 
imtU  it  has  bought  its  protection  against 
raids  and  arrests." 


ThU  was  the  reasoning  that  led  Lacey 
to  commit  his  moet  controversial  act  ao  far, 
his  advocacy  of  the  release  of  the  DeCarlo 
tapes.  Though  be  stood  mute  in  open  court 
as  the  DeCarlo  defense  fought  pubUc  dis- 
closure, he  U  known  to  have  atrongly  fa- 
vored fvUl  publicity.  Governor  Htighes.  who 
left  office  Jan.  30,  and  many  legal  experte 
and  concerned  citizens  have  been  aroused 
by  this  action,  appalled  at  the  damage  that 
may  be  done  to  Innocent  persons  through 
the  pubUcation  of  the  chitchat  of  gangsters. 
Lacey,  however,  feels  that  the  public  good 
outweighs  any  poeslblUty  of  individual 
harm.  He  takea  the  attitude  that  the  only 
way  the  pubUc  can  be  made  acutely  aware 
of  the  reaUty  of  the  criminal  menace  U  by 
pubUcation  of  the  recorded  words  of  the 
mobsters  themselves. 

The  man  who  takes  these  attitudes  re- 
mains something  of  a  conundrum  to  many. 
"I  don't  think  they  know  what  they're  let- 
ting themselves  In  for,  he's  a  dynamo,"  said 
one  of  hU  law  partners  when  Lacey  was 
appointed.  The  prosecutor  U  the  kind  of 
man  who  does  his  push-ups  every  morning 
to  keep  in  shape.  He  has  worked  lor  years 
on  a  60-hour-a-week  schedule.  He  likee  to 
drop  remote  classical  allusions  Into  routine 
press  conferences,  perhaps  quoting  Alexan- 
der Pope  or  some  other  favorite  authority. 
One  day  baffled  nevremen  had  difficulty  get- 
ting the  point,  and  one  of  them  said:  "Oh, 
don't  mind  him.  He's  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
he  has  to  show  off  his  learning."  This  leads 
some  people  to  think  Lacey  a  bit  pompous, 
but  he  tells  the  anecdote  himself,  chuckling 
about  it  in  high  good  humor. 

As  for  the  future,  he  says  flatly:  "I  do 
not  entertain  any  political  amblUons.  When 
I  took  this  Job,  I  gave  a  commitment  to 
Senator  Case  and  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
that  I  would  stay  as  long  as  I  could  afford 
to  do  so  financially,  or  untU  I  lelt  I  had 
the  office  organized  and  matters  well  In  band. 
Then  all  I  want  to  do  Is  to  return  to  my 
private  trial  pracUce  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey." 

Law  enforcement,  Lacey  feels,  is  primarily 
the  responsibiUty  of  the  locaUties  and  the 
states;  it  is  not  a  Job  for  Federal  authority 
alone.  Federal  prosecutors,  he  believes,  can 
set  standairds,  can  goad  and  stimulate,  but 
In  the  final  analysis  the  bulk  of  the  burden 
must  be  borne  by  local  and  state  agencies. 
And  so  he  has  proposed  a  series  of  remedial 
laws  for  New  Jersey. 

One  proposid  that  goes  to  the  rtxrts  of  the 
gangland  structure  would  impose  a  stiff  Jail 
sentence  upon  anyone  convicted  In  connec- 
tion with  organized  gambling — the  bookie 
or  the  numbers  nonner,  lor  Instance.  In  the 
past,  all  too  many  Judges  have  considered 
such  offenders  to  be  smaU  fry  of  little  con- 
sequence and  have  imposed  only  minor  fines; 
but  Lacey  argues  that  their  activities  are 
basic  to  the  system  that  pours  an  estimated 
950-blUlon  into  the  coffers  of  the  crime  syn- 
dicate each  year. 

Lacey's  other  proposals  Include  the  adop- 
tion of  a  state  antitrust  law  modeled  alter 
the  Federal  Sherman  Antitrust  Act;  It  would 
give  the  state  the  power  to  act  in  cases  in 
which  gsingland  money  has  infiltrated  legiti- 
mate business  and  then,  by  extortion  and 
threat,  driven  out  all  competlUon.  Another 
cardinal  Lacey  proposal  calls  for  the  creation 
of  an  organized  crime  unit  in  the  State  At- 
torney General's  office.  The  unit  would  be 
imder  the  direction  of  a  Deputy  Attorney 
General  and  would  have  the  authority  to 
investigate  anywhere  in  the  state — a  provi- 
sion that  should  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  underworld  to  establish  its  customary 
fixes  on  the  local  and  covmty  levels. 

All  of  this,  however,  will  represent  no  final 
soluUon,  Lacey  feels,  vinless  the  public  can 
be  aroused  from  apatliy.  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view, he  explained  his  philosophy. 

"to  our  schools  and  colleges,"  he  said,  "we 
teach  political  science  in  terms  of  defining 
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the  powers  of  various  offices  and  offlcehold- 
ers.  the  requirement*  to  vote  and  so  forth — 
and  all  of  this  is  largely  irrelevant  Relevant 
lnstr\ictlon  In  political  science  today  is  going 
to  have  to  be  aimed  at  getting  at  the  root*. 
at  showing  and  explaining  the  decaying 
moral  fiber  of  those  who  are  elected  to  ofllce. 
thjse  who  are  In  law  enforcement. 

•If  the  younger  generation  and  the  uni- 
versity groups  finally  come  to  the  terminal 
point  In  their  thinking — that  any  govern- 
ment that  Is  so  corrupted  isn't  worthy  of 
survival — then  we  who  have  done  nothing  to 
Slop  this,  we  who  have  consented  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  system  by  our  inaction, 
will  have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  This  Is 
the  evil  of  organized  crime.  It  corrupts  and 
It  destroys.  It  destroys  the  officeholder,  and 
therefore  destroys  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic in  Its  government  and  representatives. 

"This  is  what  I  think  is  happening  in  our 
society  today." 

So  the  vital  question  raised  by  the  current 
Newark  probe  is  this:  Will  the  pubUc  be 
stirred  from  its  decades-long  apathy  by  the 
flood  of  indictments  and  the  inside- the-mob 
revelations? 

The  answer  is  mixed.  There  is  indignation 
in  Newark,  and  there  la  also  indifference.  A 
two-month  public-opinion  poll  in  which  a 
group  known  as  Focus  on  Newark  questioned 
4,000  persons  indicated  that  if  Mayor  Ad- 
donizio  had  been  running  for  re-election  in 
November  or  December  he  would  have  been 
favored,  2  to  1,  over  his  nearest  rival.  News- 
men interviewing  Newark  residents  came  up 
with  some  who  expressed  shock  and  Indig- 
nation, but  others  were  like  the  man  who 
shruggted  his  shoulders  and  said:  "This  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  Frankly,  I 
don't  care.  I  don't  really  care." 

If  the  Impact  of  the  more  damaging  De- 
Carlo  tapes  or  the  upcoming  trial  of  Mayor 
Addontzio  (who's  been  indicted  in  an  al- 
leged kickback  scheme  involving  mob-domi- 
nated businesses)  should  change  this  at- 
titude, the  Newark  municipal  election  this 
year  will  probably  revolve  itself  along  racial 
lines.  In  that  event.  City  Councilman  An- 
thony Imperiale,  the  karate  Instructor  and 
white  militant  in  the  heavily  Italian  North 
Ward,  is  seen  as  the  probable  white  candi- 
date against  Kenneth  A.  Gibson,  the  Negro 
former  city  engineer.  Though  this  shabby 
Industrial  city  of  some  407,000  is  estimated 
to  be  more  than  60  per  cent  Negro  and 
Spanlsh-s(>eaklng.  there  are  many  who  feel 
that  Imperiale  just  might  win  in  such  a 
contest — a  result  that  would  certainly  inten- 
sify the  racial  polarization  of  Newark. 

Even  I.acey  concedes  that  the  reaction  to 
his  probe  fails  short  of  the  universal  cry  of 
outrage  he  might  have  wished.  On  the  one 
band,  he  has  been  highly  praised  by  respon- 
sible citizens,  and  an  encouraging  number 
of  tips  have  come  from  the  public.  "We  have 
received  many  letters  and  telephone  calls  of- 
fering information."  he  says.  "Most  of  these 
are  anonymous,  but  in  cases  where  people 
are  willing  to  identify  themselves  we  keep 
their  Identity  absolutely  confidential,  of 
course.  Some  of  the  tips  obviously  come  from 
crackpots,  but  there  have  been  nevertheless, 
what  I  would  regard  as  a  starUng  number 
of  good  leads." 

This  is  encouraging.  For  less  so  is  the  old 
bromide  that  Lacey  hears  time  and  again: 
"You  are  always  going  to  have  crime  and 
corruption."  The  Implicit  corrollary  to  that 
is.  of  course.  "So  why  are  you  getting  so 
excited  about  It?  " 

The  prosecutor  shakes  his  head  In  vexa- 
tion and  retorts : 

"To  that.  I  say.  'Yes.  but  you  are  always 
going  to  have  to  have  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  fight  It.  It  is  true  that  there  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be  people  who 
have  frailties  and  who  yield  to  temptation, 
but  that  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  II  our  sys- 
tem is  to  survive,  there  must  also  be  people 
who  are  willing  to  fight,  willing  to  oppose, 
this  kind  of  corruption.'  " 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR   RANDOLPH 
ON  PASSAGE  OP  H  R.    14944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  passed  H.R.  14944,  the 
measure  that  Is  designed  to  protect  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  the  embassies. 
Upon  the  adoption  of  that  proposal — 
the  sixth  District  of  Columbia  anticrime 
measure  to  pass  the  Senate — I  made 
some  brief  comments  on  the  bill.  In  those 
comments  I  had  wished  to  pay  a  well- 
earned  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  <  Mr.  Randolph  > 
for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
passage  of  the  measure.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
his  magnificent  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance were  vital  to  its  swift  and  efTicient 
disposition.  In  reviewing  the  Record  of 
yesterday's  proceedings,  I  noted  again 
Senator  Randolphs  articulate  explana- 
tion. In  doing  so.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
commendation  he  deserves,  along  with 
the  many  other  Senators  who  joined  the 
discussion.  The  Senate  is  deeply  grate- 
ful. 


TOWARD  A  BETTER 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  times 
of  historic  congressional  decision  in  the 
past,  our  former  minority  leader,  the 
late  Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen. 
was  wont  to  invoke  "an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come." 

This  year  the  time  of  conservation  has 
arrived.  As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  Amer- 
icans are  taking  a  hard  look  at  their 
environment.  There  is  a  new  public  ap- 
preciation of  the  natural  assets  and 
amenities  of  our  crowded  continent. 
There  is  a  new  general  interest  in  the 
complex  processes  of  life  and  death  em- 
braced by  the  science  of  ecology.  There 
is  a  new  sensitivity  to  the  environmental 
consequences  of  technological  progress, 
human  carelessness  and  governmental 
myopia. 

There  is  a  new  nationwide  commit- 
ment to  protecting  our  resources,  re- 
versing the  trend  toward  ugliness  and 
decay,  and  combating  the  massive  pol- 
h   iOn  of  our  waters,  air,  and  land. 

Through  the  important  legislation  en- 
acted in  the  sixties.  Congress  has  built 
a  strong  foundation  for  the  seventies. 
President  Nixon,  in  his  landmark  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  environmental  qual- 
ity, has  pledged  his  administration  to 
the  cause  of  saving  our  surroundings.  He 
has  proposed  a  very  Impressive  37 -point 
action  program  which  includes  both  leg- 
islative recommendations  and  new  ini- 
tiatives by  the  executive  branch. 

Major  themes  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram include  the  strict  enforcement  of 
present  Federal  antipollution  laws;  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  and  State  air  and 
water  quality  standards,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  enforcing  these 
standards:  better  methods  of  financing 
the  construction  of  effective  waste  treat- 
ment facilities;  new  controls  over  pollu- 
tion from  vehicles;  and  intensive  re- 
search into  water  pollution  and  the  prob- 
lems of  disposing  of  solid  wastes,  includ- 
ing junked  automobiles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  seven  bills, 
S.  3466  through  S.  3472,  submitted  by 
the  administration  and  introduced  by  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Scott) 
and  other  Senators.  I  feel  that  these  bills, 
which  implement  the  President's  recom- 
mendations, are  extremely  constructive 
and  deserve  prompt  congressional  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  also  submit  today  an 
amendment  to  S.  3472.  the  bill  to  extend 
Federal  support  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities.  My  amend- 
ment would  guarantee  that  the  States 
will  be  fully  reimbursed  for  funds  they 
have  advanced  since  1966  to  preflnance 
the  Federal  share  of  waste  treatment 
projects  where  Federal  funds  have  been 
inadequate.  The  amendment  would  fur- 
ther insure  that  this  reimbursement  can 
be  accomplished  without  reducing  or 
stretching  out  State  and  local  programs 
for  constructing  additional  high-quality 
treatment  plants. 

The  principle  behind  this  amendment 
is  a  simple  one:  that  Federal  commit- 
ments should  be  kept.  In  enacting  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
Congress  provided  special  incentives,  in 
the  form  of  additional  Federal  aid,  to 
States  which  participated  substantially 
in  the  financing  of  needed  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  Maryland  has  been  a 
leader  among  those  States  which  have 
not  only  accepted  this  invitation,  but 
have  gone  beyond  it  by  advancing  addi- 
tional State  funds  to  cover  the  full  Fed- 
eral contributions  where  Federal  appro- 
priations have  been  inadequate.  Given 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  full  authorized  amounts  for  this  pro- 
gram, prefinancing  has  been  the  only 
way  for  States  such  as  Maryland  to  keep 
their  own  pollution  control  programs  on 
schedule. 

The  assumption  behind  prefinancing 
was.  of  course,  that  the  States  would  be 
repaid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Over 
the  past  4  years  that  bill  has  grown,  so 
that  the  Government  is  now  some  $814 
million  behind  in  reimbursement  pay- 
ments to  a  total  of  18  States.  Maryland 
alone  is  owed  $54.5  million  for  projects 
prefinanced  to  date,  while  the  total  to 
be  prefinanced  under  current  State  plans 
will  reach  about  $91  million. 

There  has  been  some  question  about 
the  ability  and  intention  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  these  reimburse- 
ments during  the  course  of  the  new  con- 
struction assistance  program  proposed  by 
the  administration.  In  response  to  my 
inquiry,  Mr.  Brian  F.  LaPlante,  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  wrote 
me  on  February  20  that  "leimbursement 
should  present  no  problems"  under  this 
plan.  Mr.  LaPlante  further  stated: 

Projections  of  anticipated  construction 
rates  indicate  that  all  Federal  anticipated 
reimbursement  liabilities  should  be  paid  by 
the  end  of  FY  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  text  of  thLs  letter  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
any  objection,  it  is  now  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  these  assurances  that 
the  administration  recognizes  the  need 
for  full  reimbursement  and  has  taken 
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this  debt  into  account  in  calculating  our 
overall  construction  needs.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  new  legislation  should  in- 
clude a  stronger  legislative  commitment 
to  reimbursement.  Accordingly,  my 
amendment  to  S.  3472  would  give  great- 
er priority  to  reimbursement  payments  in 
the  allocation  of  fvmds  among  the  States. 
It  would  also  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  funds,  above  the  $4 
billion  requested  by  the  administration, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  complete  full 
reimbursement  payments. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  what  is  at  stake 
here  is  more  than  $814  million  or  the 
financial  integrity  of  a  single  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program.  The  basic  issue 
is  the  credltability  of  Federal  commit- 
ments. 

In  case  after  case  during  the  1960"s,  the 
American  people  saw  the  Federal  execu- 
tive propose  and  the  Congress  enact  im- 
pressive domestic  programs,  Intended  to 
meet  urgent  national  needs  through  Fed- 
eral-State-local  partnerships.  Commit- 
ments were  made,  ambitious  goals  were 
set,  and  substantial  Federal  aid  was  au- 
thorized not  only  for  water  pollution 
control,  but  also  for  education,  hous- 
ing, model  cities,  antipoverty  programs, 
health  care  and  law  enforcement. 

In  virtually  every  case  enthusiasm  hais 
been  eroded  and  local  and  State  planning 
undermined  by  Federal  funding  which 
has  been  too  little  or  too  late.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  expectations  of  the 
sixties  were  unrealistic,  that  problems 
have  proved  to  be  more  complex  or  stub- 
bom  than  anticipated,  and  that  some 
attempts  to  revitalize  the  bureaucracy 
have  only  succeeded  in  resnarling  it.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  in  all  of  these 
policy  areas  there  has  been  a  serious  gap 
between  Federal  promises  and  Federal 
performance. 

As  a  result  I  sense  among  State  and 
local  oflBcials  and  the  general  public  a 
certain  skepticism  about  Federal  inten- 
tions and  a  certain  fatalism  about  Fed- 
eral followthrough.  President  Nixon  is 
aware  of  this  problem,  and  has  tried  to 
counteract  it  by  tempering  this  admin- 
istration's rhetoric  and  emphasizing,  for 
example,  the  inability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  increase  domestic  spend- 
ing greatly  until  inflation  has  been 
curbed. 

In  the  field  of  environmental  quality, 
the  administration  has  moved  promptly 
to  implement  the  President's  important 
messages  to  Congress.  In  addition  to  sub- 
mitting the  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring 
today,  the  administration  has.  for  exam- 
ple, filed  suits  to  halt  pollution  by  In- 
dustries in  several  major  metropolitan 
areas.  Prompt  and  full  reimbursement  of 
the  States  for  their  pollution  control  Ini- 
tiatives would  be  another  major  step  in 
this  same  vein. 

Mr.  President,  Congiess  must  also  rec- 
ognize its  role  and  responsibility  in  en- 
acting new  programs  and  providing  the 
funds.  In  this  instance,  the  basic  source 
of  the  reimbursement  problem  h£is  been 
congressional  failure  to  appropriate  the 
full  sums  authorized  by  the  Clean  Waters 
Restoration  Act  of  1966.  For  fiscal  years 
1968  through  1970,  for  example,  author- 
izations totaled  $2,150  million,  but  ap- 
propriations have  totaled  only  $1,217 
million.    Clearly   the   Congress    has    a 


"credibility  gap"  of  Its  own  to  bridge. 

The  lesson  of  the  past  is  that  we  must 
be  realistic  about  the  problems  which  we 
face  and  the  programs  which  we  debate. 
The  challenge  of  cleansing  and  protect- 
ing our  environment  is  a  massive  one.  We 
have  a  tremendous  backlog  of  unmet 
needs  for  public  Investment.  We  are  pay- 
ing now  for  our  persistent  failure  to 
anticipate  the  environmental  Implica- 
tions of  change,  including  such  changes 
as  Intensive  oil  drilling  and  transport, 
fast-spreading  metropolitan  growth,  the 
invention  of  new  types  of  packaging,  and 
the  expansion  of  air  travel  and  trans- 
port. 

Even  if  the  legislation  I  recommend 
today  is  promptly  enacted,  fully  funded, 
and  vigorously  enforced,  it  will  not  do 
the  job  by  itself.  Additional  programs 
will  be  required.  Involving  all  levels  of 
government,  to  master  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  such  great  resources  as  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  Basin. 
Continuing  citizen  support  and  initia- 
tives will  be  crucial. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  will  be  making 
additional  recommendations  on  specific 
environmental  problems.  I  trust  that  the 
appropriate  committees  will  pursue  their 
work  expeditiously.  We  carmot  afford  to 
let  the  time  for  conservation  pass  us  by. 

EXKEBIT     1 

\JS.  Federal  Wateb 
Pollution   Control  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  This  will  confirm 
Bflss  Johnson's  conversation  with  members 
of  our  staff  on  the  question  of  eventual  re- 
imbursement of  funds  which  the  States  and 
communities  have  expended  for  prefinancing 
anticipated  Federal  aid  lor  construction  of 
waste  treatment  plants. 

Reimbursement  should  present  no  prob- 
lems under  the  presently  proposed  construc- 
tion assistance  program  which  will  provide 
a  $4  billion  Federal  commitment  over  Fiscal 
Years  1971  to  1974,  Inclusive,  In  addition  to 
-the  $800  mllUon  of  Federal  funds  already 
available  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Adminis- 
tration estimates  of  needs  for  this  period 
amount  to  $10  billion,  of  which  $4  billion 
will  be  the  Federal  contribution.  To  this  need 
must  be  added  the  outstanding  reimburse- 
ment balances,  amounting  to  about  9800  mil- 
lion. Thus,  Federal  funding  intentions,  com- 
bined with  this  year's  appropriations,  will 
provide  funds  over  the  five  years  to  satisfy 
the  present  level  of  reimbursement  liabilities. 

Whether  funds  allotted  to  a  State  are  used 
for  funding  relmbTirsement  projects  or  for 
new  projects  Is  entirely  up  to  the  individual 
State.  Under  the  proposed  legislation,  there- 
fore, the  States  will  be  able  to  liquidate  their 
reimbursable  expenditures  out  of  allotted 
funds.  Projections  of  anticipated  construc- 
tion rates  indicate  that  all  Federal  reimburse- 
ment UabUltles  should  be  paid  by  the  end  of 
FY  1973. 

We  hope  this  infoimatlon  answers  your 
question.  If  not,  or  If  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance  at  any  time,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Brtan  p.  LaPlante, 
Associate  Commissioner. 


CONSUMER  SACRIFICED  TO  OIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's New  York  Times  carries  an  edi- 
torial that  succinctly  sums  up  President 


Nixon's  failure  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  curb  inflation  when  such  steps  might 
lower  the  Government  subsidies  of  the 
largest  campaign  contributors — the  oil 
barons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PoLmcs  or  On. 

President  Nixon  has  bowed  to  the  oil  In- 
dustry In  shelving  the  recommendations  of 
the  majority  of  bis  Cabinet-level  task  force 
on  Oil  Import  Control. 

The  oil  Industry  has  hailed  Mr.  Nixon's 
decision  as  a  triumph,  which  It  certainly  is 
for  them.  As  the  task  force  report  shows, 
one-third  of  the  $6  billion  in  profits  the  oil 
Industry  got  from  domestic  operations  in 
1968  resulted  from  the  protection  afforded 
by  oil  Import  quotas. 

The  cost  of  oil  quotas  to  American  con- 
sumers Is  much  greater  and  will  go  on  grow- 
ing. The  task  force  report,  which  Is  a  model 
of  clear  and  competent  economic  analysis, 
concludes  that  the  oil  quota  system  Is  pres- 
ently costing  United  States  consumers  $5 
billion  a  year  and  wUl  reach  98.4  bUllon 
a  year  In  1980. 

Thus,  an  Administration  that  prides  It- 
self on  being  a  great  infiatlon  fighter  when 
It  comes  to  trimming  outlays  for  health, 
education  and  welfare  does  not  mind  letting 
consiuners  pay  out  more  than  960  billion 
In  extra  oil  bills  over  the  coming  decade. 

The  panel,  beaded  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shultz,  would  not  have  wiped  out  those  ex- 
tra costs  overnight.  On  the  contrary,  the  re- 
port recommended  a  gradual  switch  to  a 
tariff  system  In  order  to  avoid  too  disrup- 
tive an  effect  on  the  oil  Industry  or  any  dan- 
ger to  national  security  which.  It  stressed. 
Is  the  only  legitimate  justification  for  oil 
quotas. 

Far  from  Ignoring  the  danger  of  a  pro- 
longed KQddle  Eastern  oil  boycott  as  a  result 
of  the  piresent  turmoil  there,  the  report  pro- 
poses means  of  Jncreaslng  the  security  of 
United  States  oil  supplies  over  the  coming 
decade  by  promoting  closer  ties  between  this 
country  and  Western  Hemisphere  oil  ex- 
porters. 

The  five-man  majority  of  the  seven-mem- 
ber panel  Included  not  only  Secretary  Shultz 
but  also  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  State  and 
Treasury  and  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Their  joint  conclusion 
was  that  national  security  would  be  ade- 
quately protected  by  control  system  based 
on  tariffs. 

As  a  first  step  the  report  favored  a  tariff 
of  $1.45  per  barrel  to  be  imposed  next  Jan. 
1.  If  ftirtber  "objective  and  Independent 
professional  analysis'  showed  that  reserves 
m  North  American  frontier  areas,  especially 
the  north  slope  of  Alaska,  would  be  stiffl- 
clent  to  meet  or  exceed  1980  production  esti- 
mates, the  report  recommended  further  llb- 
erallzaUon  of  tariffs  In  January  of  1972. 
If  no  tariff  liberalization  were  undertaken 
then,  the  report  urged  the  same  tests  be 
appUed  In  succeeding  Januarles,  with  fuU 
review  no  later  than  1975. 

However  this  very  cautious  approach  was 
not  good  enough  to  quiet  the  concerns  of 
the  United  States  oil  Industry  that  some  sig- 
nificant share  of  Its  profits  resulting  from 
oU  quotas  would  be  lost  eventually  11  the  ex- 
isting system  were  changed. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Stans.  together  with  an 
official  observer,  John  N.  Nassikas,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  filed  a 
separate  report  disagreeing  with  vlrtuaUy 
everything  In  the  majority  report.  President 
Nixon  In  effect  baa  adopted  the  views  of  the 
task  force's  two  minority  members  and  of 
his  Federal  Power  Commissioner. 
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The  Preeldent  seeou  determined  to  file  and 
forget  tbe  majority  report.  Those  concerned 
•bout  the  public  interest  will  be  well  ad- 
vised not  to  let  that  happen  for.  aside  from 
Its  policy  recoaunendattona.  the  report  should 
become  a  classic  In  exposing  the  cosU  to 
the  nation  of  a  tyatem  of  extreme  protec- 
tionism In  the  guise  of  defending  national 
security. 

Commendable  as  It  Is  that  the  report 
could  be  made  at  all.  the  summary  rejection 
by  the  President  of  lu  basic  recommenda- 
tion that  the  oil  quota  system  be  ended 
tells  much  about  the  politics  of  oil  and  the 
real  sources  of  Influence  In  this  Adminlstra- 
Uon. 


MILITARY -INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gtist  11  of  last  year  I  spoke  in  some  detail 
on  the  Senate  floor  about  the  so-called 
military-industrial  complex — what  it  is, 
the  problems  it  presents  for  American 
society,  and  some  of  the  steps  that  could 
be  taken  to  overcome  these  problem:>  and 
potential  dangers. 

Two  areas  were  given  particular  em- 
phasis :  The  iirst  had  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  was  really  rather 
poorly  equipped  to  decide  upon  many  of 
the  great  defense  policy  questions  which 
are  often  so  extremely  complex  and 
difficult. 

The  second  had  to  do  with  the  impact 
of  defense  spending  upon  our  economy 
and.  in  particular,  the  relationship  be- 
tween defense  spending  and  the  economic 
welf  aire  of  local  communities. 

At  that  time,  I  recommended  action 
on  a  number  of  policy  proposals,  and  the 
statements  yesterday  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  Laird  ser\ed  to  remind  me 
again  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  taking 
action  in  these  areas,  therefore,  I  want 
to  review  those  proposals  again  today. 

First,  the  Defense  Secretary's  request 
for  an  expansion  of  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  serves  to  remind 
us  that  there  will  again  this  year  be  an 
extended  debate  within  Congress  and  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment over  what  is  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  in  this  exceedingly  complex  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  and, 
therefore,  the  Nation  would  be  much  bet- 
ter off  if  it  were  more  properly  equipped 
to  deal  with  complex  issues  of  this  type. 
Therefore,  today  I  again  urge  the  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Town),  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Security  Affairs.  This  com- 
mittee would  not  have  legislative  au- 
thority, but  would  be  concerned  with  the 
broad,  long-range  questions  of  national 
security  policy  and  through  a  program 
of  contract  research  and  investigative 
hearings  could  significantly  improve  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  pass  Judgment  on 
complex  weapons  systems.  The  creation 
of  such  a  committee  would  not  eliminate 
debate  and  differences  of  opinion,  but  It 
would  help  to  elevate  the  quality  of  de- 
bate and  more  sharply  delineate  the  real 
policy  Issues. 

Second.  Secretary  Laird's  statement 
that  "within  the  next  30  days  we  are  go- 
ing forward  wttta  maatve  baae  reductions 
and  force  redoctkHis  of  over  100  bases 
In  the  Uhlted  SUtes"  dramattees  the 
critical  relationahlp  between  the  defense 


activity  and  the  economic  welfare  of  lo- 
cal communities.  In  my  statement  last 
fall  I  argued  that  the  natural  concern 
and  fear  on  the  part  of  local  communi- 
ties over  the  loss  or  rediKtion  in  defense 
spending  in  their  areas  was  one  of  the 
factors  which  tended  to  generate  pres- 
sure to  maintain  unnecessary  and  in- 
efficient defense  activities.  But  on  the 
other  hand.  I  stressed  that  we  were  poor- 
ly equipped  to  ease  the  concern  of  these 
local  commimitles  and  to  assist  them  in 
making  the  economic  adjustment  neces- 
siUted  by  the  reduction  in  defense  ac- 
tivity. 

The  force  reductions  of  last  October 
and  November  at  a  number  of  military 
bases  around  the  country  served  to  illus- 
trate tills  very  point  and  certainly  I  an- 
ticipate now  the  same  situation  will  oc- 
cur in  the  wake  of  the  Secretary's  an- 
nouncement of  yesterday. 

Therefore,  it  is  all  the  more  urgent 
that  we  move  forward  with  the  adop- 
tion of  policies  aimed  at  dealing  with 
this  type  of  situation. 

First.  I  would  again  emphasize  the 
need  for  adoption  of  legislation  along 
the  line  of  S.  1285  which  would  create  a 
National  Economic  Conversion  Commis- 
sion. However,  again  as  I  stated  in  my 
Augtist  11  speech,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  consider  modify- 
ing the  proposal  to  the  extent  that  the 
Commission  would  deal  not  only  with  the 
type  of  economic  adjustment  which 
would  occur  In  an  overall  reduction  of 
defense  spending,  but  also  with  the  types 
of  readjustments  of  changing  defense 
needs:  changes  wtiich  are  made  regard- 
less of  the  overall  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing. 

The  desirability  of  such  a  modification 
is,  I  think,  clearly  pointed  out  by  this 
announcement  of  reduction  in  forces  and 
closing  military  bases  on  the  one  hand, 
while  we  expand  other  types  of  defense 
activities. 

Also,  at  that  time  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  act 
to  significantly  expand  fimctions  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment. This  small  office  was  originally 
established  to  provide  assistance  to  com- 
munities during  the  difficult  readjust- 
ment period  following  the  curtailment  or 
closing  of  a  defense  activity.  This  Is  an 
extremely  valuable  fimctlon  within  the 
Defense  Department.  However,  it  has 
never  been  given  sufiOcient  authority  and 
capacity  to  operate  with  full  effective- 
ness. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  writing  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  lAlrd.  asking  him  to 
provide  me  with  a  report  of  his  plans  for 
expanding  or  modifying  this  office  so 
that  it  may  more  effectively  serve  to  as- 
sist the  affected  local  communities. 

I  have  indicated  in  this  letter  that 
should  he  feel  that  he  needs  additional 
legislative  authority  to  properly  develop 
this  function.  I  will  be  happy  to  introduce 
whatever  legislative  proposals  he  might 
suggest.  The  creation  of  a  national  com- 
mission along  the  lines  proposed  in 
8.  1285  would  also  generate  several  leg- 
islative proposals. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  obligation  to  assist  local 
commimities    and    all    the    individuals 


affected  to  make  the  adjustment  neces- 
sitated by  a  reduction  or  curtailment  in 
a  particular  defense  activity.  It  also  has 
the  resources  to  provide  that  assistance. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  properly  orga- 
nized to  marshal  those  resources  so  as  to 
best  assist  the  affected  communities. 


DIFFICULTIES  OP  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
savmgs  and  loan  institutions  of  our  Na- 
tion are  facing  major  difficulties  in  prop- 
erly serving  tlie  needs  of  our  economy 
due  to  certain  monetary  policies  invoked 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Traditional- 
ly, savings  and  loans  have  served  the 
promotion  of  thrift  and  homeownership. 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  grave  problems 
facing  our  Nation  concerning  adequate 
housing,  and  the  impact  of  these  mone- 
tary policies  on  the  savings  and  loans 
and,  in  turn,  our  housing  needs  is  being 
felt  throughout  the  Nation.  If  savings 
and  loans  cannot  attract  savings  and, 
consequently,  are  not  able  to  provide 
funds  for  the  financing  needed  by  home 
buyers,  we  are  impeding  construction 
progress  that  is  desperately  needed. 

I  believe  it  Is  our  duty  to  review  this 
situation  most  carefully.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  William  N.  Bowen,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  addressed  to 
special  counsel  to  the  president  Harry  S. 
Dent.  The  letter  succinctly  states  the 
problem  and  offers  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions to  alleviate  the  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Febsuart  6,  1970. 
Hon.  Haket  S.  Dent. 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea>  Haext:  Thank  you  for  receiving  our 
delegation  on  Monday  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  filing  this  summation.  As  we  told 
you.  our  business  Is  In  a  desperate  situation 
and  urgently  needs  consideration.  Any  help 
you  can  give  lu  In  directing  this  to  the 
proper  levels  will  have  our  deepest  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  viewpoints  expressed  here  are  those  of 
the  South  Carolina  Savings  and  Loan  League 
as  we  do  not  have  the  authority  to  speak 
otherwise.  However,  we  are  finding  It  dif- 
ficult to  meet  the  demands  for  mortgage 
money  to  provide  housing  for  the  citizens  of 
our  State  and  we  know  that  the  dlfflcultles 
that  face  us  are  being  experienced  by  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations  all  over  the  coimtry. 

Our  business  was  formed  to  serve  In  the 
promotion  of  thrift  and  home  ownership. 
Because  we  were  specialized  Institutions,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  saw  fit  to  grant  us  cer- 
tain tax  advantages  and  the  authority  to  pay 
higher  rates  to  our  ctistomers  than  do  other 
financial  Institutions  so  that  we  could  at- 
tract money  to  the  housing  market  of  this 
country.  Now  those  tax  advantages  have 
diminished  and  the  rate  advantages  are  ques- 
tionable. 

The  FED  recently  gave  commercial  banks 
an  Increase  in  the  rate  they  are  permitted 
to  pay  sartngB  customers  and  the  FEOjB  re- 
sponded with  a  compensating  Jump.  Because 
of  Inflation  and  an  earnings  squeeae.  bow- 
•Tcr.  we  find  ourselves  aomewbat  at  a  loaa 
■■  to  whe*«  we  can  earn  enough  Inoome  to 
pay  thee*  higher  ratM.  The  averaga  Interest 
rate  on  the  a&tlre  loan  portloUo  of  all  South 
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Carolina  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  la 
6.18  percent. 

Before  the  announced  increase  in  permis- 
sible dividend  rates  by  the  FHiS.  we  were 
paying  up  to  6V4  per  cent  on  savings  In- 
vested with  us,  and  7',;  per  cent  on  money 
borrowed  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System.  You  can  see  then  that  we  were 
operating  on  a  thin  margin  of  profit  before 
the  Increase  was  announced  by  the  FHLB.  I 
would  venture  to  guess  that  the  commercial 
banks,  on  the  other  hand,  have  average 
earnings  on  their  portfolios  of  well  In  excess 
of  10  per  cint  making  them  better  able  to 
afford  higher  rates  of  return  to  savers. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  have 
a  rate  advantage  over  other  types  of  financial 
Institutions  as  Imposed  by  Regulation  Q  or 
we  cannot  survive.  And  the  FED,  holding  the 
very  existence  of  our  business  In  Its  hands, 
must  set  competitive  rates  low  enough  for 
us  to  pay  a  higher  but  reasonable  return  to 
our  savers  commensurate  with  our  ability  to 
make  sufficient  profits  to  pay  our  savers  and 
to  provide  sound  reserves  for  our  business. 

V?e  estimate  that  we  have  lost  >30  mllUon 
from  the  housing  market  of  this  state  in  one 
month — January  of  1970. 

We  have  met  with  the  Home  Builders  and 
RealtOTf  of  our  state  and  they  are  as  con- 
cerned as  Is  our  Industry  over  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  able  to  attract  savings  and  con- 
sequently are  not  able  to  provide  funds  for 
the  construction  of  housing  and  the  fi- 
nancing needed  by  home  buyers. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  most  of 
the  money  we  are  losing  is  flowing  to  the 
Treasury  where  a  person  can  invest  large  or 
small  sums  of  money  and  earn  8V2  per  cent 
or  more  on  their  investment.  This  outflow  of 
funds  from  Savings  and  Loans  will  continue 
to  Increase  In  Intensity  unless  the  Treasury 
places  a  $35,000  minimum  on  the  purchases 
of  theee  government  obligations.  This  will 
take  the  small  investor,  the  one  upon  whom 
we  have  built  our  business,  out  of  that 
market  and  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  slow 
down  In  this  drain  of  funds  from  the  bous- 
ing market.  ^ 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  emphatically  the 
urgency  of  getting  money  Into  the  bousing 
market  of  this  country.  The  Treasury  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  put  94 
billion  Into  this  market  but  there  seems  to 
be  some  question  as  to  the  proper  manner. 
'  It  has  been  the  position  of  our  business  that 
the  FHLB,  through  Its  network  of  Savings 
and  Loans  throughout  the  country,  can  best 
accomplish  this  end  through  a  secondary 
mortgage  market. 

From  an  ideal  point  of  view  these  funds 
could  be  apportioned  throughout  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Business  and  the  old,  low  yield 
loans  purchased  on  the  understanding  that 
all  funds  would  go  into  new  loans.  This 
would  have  an  immediate  Impact  on  housing 
both  from  the  construction  of  new  homes 
and  the  marketability  of  existing  ones. 

This  would  also  help  the  earnings  of  the 
Savings  and  Loans  and  help  them  out  of  the 
predicament  to  which  they  have  been  pushed 
with  these  new  higher  depositor  rates  and 
the  profit  squeeze. 

The  suggestions  made  thus  far  in  this 
communication  relate  to  actions  which  the 
Administration  can  take  Immediately  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  which  the  housing  market 
faces  today.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  offer  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  entire 
economy  of  our  country  by  acting  favorably 
on  a  Bin  which  Is  presently  before  the  House 
to  exempt  from  taxation  the  first  $750.00  of 
earnings  In  savings  placed  In  institutions 
catering  to  the  financing  of  housing.  In  the 
face  of  the  forecast  of  terrific  housing  needs, 
such  a  Bill  would  do  much  towards  making 
the  necessary  funds  available. 

There  are  many  things  we  would  like  to 
■ay,  but  this  has  already  loigthened  beyond 
expectetlon. 


These  are  the  main  Items.  They  actually 
are  problems  extremely  critical  to  the  life  ot 
our  business  and  those  we  serve. 

Thank  you  again  tar  yovar  klndneas  and 
your  offer  to  place  these  facts  on  the  proper 
doorsteps. 

Very  truly  yours. 

WnxiAM  N.  BOWEN, 

Executive  Vice-President. 


DESE 


HYPOCRISY  OF  SCHOOL  DESEGRE- 
GATION  ISSUE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  of  February  23 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  column 
written  by  the  distinguished  writer  Wil- 
liam S.  White  on  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
school  desegregation  issue.  Mr.  White 
particularly  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portant roles  played  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
in  attempting  to  bring  about  more  uni- 
form application  of  the  law.  throughout 
all  the  50  States,  North  and  South.  As 
he  points  out  in  his  column : 

Under  existing  law,  the  south  is  singled 
out  for  special — and  punitive — treatment. 

I  believe  the  Senate  has  made  a  signi- 
ficant breakthrough  in  calling  this  hy- 
pocrisy to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
coimtry  and  in  pointing  out  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Nation's  children  is  far  too 
important  to  be  made  the  politic£il  foot- 
ball that  it  has. 

I  bring  Mr.  White's  column  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  ask  imani- 
tnous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  AtlanU  (Ga.)  Constitution,  Feb. 

23,  1970] 

Two  Senators  Stand  Tall 

Washington. — Not  for  a  long  time  now  has 
the  Senate,  the  historic  breeding  place  for 
the  big  men  of  American  politics,  been  hos- 
piuble  to  that  tradition.  Indeed,  for  some 
years  It  has  tended  rather  to  reward  the 
small  and  to  punish  the  large;  to  promote  the 
headline-grabber  and  to  forget  the  fellow  who 
simply  does  his  work  responsibly  and  well. 

All  this  has  now  changed,  and  two  au- 
thentically large-minded  senators — one  of 
them  from  that  dreadful  conservative  deep 
Southern  •"establishment"  and  the  other  a 
liberal  "minority-group"  type  from  New  Eng- 
land— are  emerging  high  above  the  ruck. 

Between  Sen.  John  Stennis  of  Mississippi 
and  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut 
there  He  many  points  of  disagreement — but 
between  them  also  lies  a  profoundly  respon- 
sible common  determination  to  do  a  very 
strange  thing.  Indeed.  This  Is  to  Introduce  a 
quality  called  fairness  Into  the  school  Inte- 
gration program  In  this  country. 

Ribicoff,  In  abort,  has  taken  the  Incredible 
step  across  the  wide  ocean,  for  a  man  from 
the  Northern  liberal  side  of  this  Issue,  In 
Joining  Stennis'  efforte  to  require  that  federal 
desegregation  sanctions  hereafter  apply 
equally  to  North  and  South.  Under  existing 
law,  the  South  Is  singled  out  for  special — 
and  punitive — treatment. 

This  has  been  Justified  by  the  Senate  on 
two  grounds.  The  first  is  that  the  South 
has  been  both  more  reslstent  and  more 
openly  resistant  to  Integration — and  this  Is 
true  enough.  The  second  ground  Is  that  any- 
how the  Sojith  practices  what  Is  called  de 
Jure  segregation,  meaning  as  a  matter  of 
deliberate  public  policy,  whereas  the  North 


practices  only  de  facto  segregation.  De  facto 
segregation  comes  to  this:  They  Just  do  It 
that  way  In  the  North,  and  especially  In  white 
suburbia,  without  admitting  It  and  certainly 
without  candidly  defending  It. 

Now,  this  law  was  passed  In  the  first  place 
not  m  any  wide  spirit  of  Northern  vlndlctlve- 
ness — though  In  unpleasant  fact  there  was  a 
small  element  of  Just  that — ^but  rather  be- 
cause It  was  felt  that  only  a  special  tough- 
ness could  handle  what  was  seen  as  a  special 
Southern  problem.  But  It  was  also  approved. 
In  a  predominantly  Northern  Congress.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  total  hypocrisy  that  every  man 
open  to  reason  knew  was  there  but  every 
sensible  politician  from  outside  the  South 
chose  sedulously  to  Ignore. 

The  poor  old  Southerners,  of  course,  cried 
out  in  anger  and  anguish — but  few  would 
listen.  It  was  all  too  easy  anyhow  to  wave 
them  all  off  as  more  diehard  "segregation- 
ists"— as  some  indeed  were,  though  others 
were  not  and  are  not  now.  The  simple  fact 
Is  that  Ribicoff  finally  got  enough  of  this 
double-dealing  and  double-telklng.  He  had 
always  been  a  politician  of  special  candor; 
now  be  became  as  well  a  politician  of  spe- 
cial conscience. 

The  Inevitable  consequence  Is  that  the 
professional  civil  rights  liberals  are  even  now 
Intoning  the  solemn  opening  rites  leading 
to  bis  expulsion  from  their  church,  even 
though  he  has  done  more  for  civil  rights  than 
any  half  dozen  of  his  critics.  His  central 
heresy  Is  In  his  rejection  of  the  high  dogma 
that  de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregation  must 
be  seen  as  two  vastly  different  things. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  hear  his  de- 
tractors explain  this  immense  distinction  to 
two  black  school  children,  one  of  whom  had 
only  been  defactoed,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the 
right  to  attend  a  white  school  whereas  the 
other  was  being  villainously  dejured  from 
the  same  school. 

The  little  black  chap  who  bad  only  been 
defactoed  would  surely  feel  comforted  no  end 
that  at  any  rate  he  had  not  really  been 
dejured. 

GOVERNOR  McKELDIN  HATTYS  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION  SUPPORT  FOR 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  13  the  first  annual  awards 
luncheon  of  the  America-Israel  Society 
was  held  in  Baltimore.  At  that  luncheon 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  the  dis- 
guished  former  Governor  of  Maryland 
and  former  mayor  of  Baltimore,  spoke 
briefiy  and  presented  the  society's  award 
to  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr. 

Governor  McKeldin  has  long  displayed 
an  active  interest  in  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  maintenance  of  sound  American 
policies  toward  the  Middle  East.  During 
his  first  term  as  Governor,  he  invited  a 
group  of  outstanding  Americans,  all 
vitally  concerned  with  the  then  young 
State  of  Israel,  to  Government  House  in 
Annapolis  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
what  became  the  America -Israel  Society, 
a  nationwide  organization.  Governor 
McKeldin  served  as  the  society's  first 
president. 

In  his  recent  sp>eech.  Governor  Mc- 
Keldin reviewed  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's Middle  East  policies  and  concluded 
that  Israel  "has  an  imderstanding,  com- 
mitted ally  in  our  President."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  remazics  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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py %..■«■  OF  THSoooai  R.  UcKklbin,  Ann- 

ICA-Iaun.  SocBTT  AmraAL  Awawm  Lcnch- 

CON  HoNOUMO  WnxiAM  RANOOLra  BEAaax, 

Jk. 

Ibn  Ezr*.  tta«  tn»t  J«wUh  poat.  nid  It 
most  apUy  «b«n  Im  wrot«,  "Uy  dec<ls  sball 
tx>tta  my  wltnasMa  and  judges  be." 

Ibn  EzTA's  stAtement  bAS  gre*t  Import  to- 
day wben  we  ^tMtat  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's relationship  with  Israel.  For  the  deeds 
of  the  NUon  administration  are  a  testament 
to  a  government  working  In  behalf  of  the 
true  Interesu  of  Israel.  There  have  of  course 
been  times  when  a  dlpiamatlc  statement  has 
sent  rumbles  through  Israel,  but  we  must 
remember  that  Richard  NUon  U  a  President 
who  upon  assuming  the  Presidency  asked 
that  he  be  judged  not  by  words,  but  by 
deeds.  In  the  murky  world  of  diplomacy,  a 
choice  of  words  can  shake  kingdoms,  but  it 
Is  still  actions  that  speak  louder  than  words. 
Richard  Nixon  Is  showing  that  with  his  ad- 
nxinistration  actions  speak  loudest  of  all. 

Just  some  of  the  actions  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration in  support  of  Israel  that  can 
be  cited  are:  The  sale  and  continued  supply 
of  50  phantoms,  the  defense  of  Israel  In  the 
halls  of  the  U.N  .  the  gracious  and  warm  wel- 
come by  the  President  of  Prime  Minister 
Meir,  the  official  distaste  over  Prance's  cyni- 
cal actions  with  the  Arabs,  the  rebuke  to 
the  Soviet  Union  over  violations  to  the  cease 
Are,  the  present  earnest  consideration  of 
substantial  economic  and  arms  aid,  and  the 
President's  recent  strong  statement  that 
"Israel  Is  one  of  the  United  States'  friends." 

But  why,  we  might  aak.  Is  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration such  a  strong  supporter  of 
Israri?  After  all.  In  blunt  political  termf. 
President  Ntxon  received  only  20  ""c  of  the 
Jewish  vote.  Contributions  to  his  campaign 
from  Jewish  people  undoubtedly  represented 
only  a  small  percentage.  I  think  the  answer 
to  this  lies  In  the  nature  of  Richard  Nixon, 
the  man.  He  is  first  of  all  a  great  fighter  of 
communism.  He  has  no  lore  for  or  delusions 
about  the  Communlsta.  He  has  no  sense  of 
Innocence  concerning  what  the  Communists 
are  about — In  the  Mideast  or  elsewhere  In 
the  world.  I  believe,  also,  that  Mr.  NUon  Is 
a  great  lover  of  the  oppressed  minority,  of 
the  battling  under-dug. 

Israel  has  a  staunch  friend  In  the  United 
States  and  she  has  an  understanding,  com- 
mitted ally  in  our  President.  I  see  this  In 
the  record  so  far  of  this  administration,  and 
I  see  it  In  the  future  course  upon  which  this 
country  U  being  guided.  I  recently  was 
briefed  by  our  State  Department  on  the  Mid- 
east policy  of  our  government,  and  I  can  tell 
you  I  found  an  over-riding  sense  of  Interest 
In.  concern  for  and  oommltment  to  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Thus.  In  judging  the  Nixon  administration 
we  must  judge  it  upon  deeds,  not  talk.  What 
must  stand  as  a  final  judge  U  the  NUon  ac- 
tions on  the  now  pending  question  of  the 
favorable  trade  terms  being  aaked  by  Israel, 
the  economic  loan  assistance,  and  the  sale 
of  more  defensive  weapons  to  Israel. 

Theae  deelalons  are  the  tell-tale  signs  of 
this  administration's  posture — not  speeches, 
not  diplomatic  fencing  in  the  nether  world 
of  strlped-sults. 

As  Splnoea  said,  *'We  can  judge  a  man 
faithful  or  unfalthfxil  only  by  his  works."  80 
far.  the  record  Is  clear  about  Richard  Nixon's 
faithfulness  to  hJa  campaign  pledge  to  sup- 
port Israel.  And  his  deeds  since  becoming 
President  sUUMl  ■•  both  "witnesses  and 
judcaa"  to  hla  continued  devotion  to  the 
cause  at  peace  In  the  Middle  Kast  and  the 
safety  and  security  of  Israel. 

This  Is  why  I  bellere — by  viewing  the  man 
himself — that  the  future  Boay  well  prove 
Richard  Iflxon  to  be  one  o(  Israel's  greatawt 
friends. 


THE  DISPOSITKMI  OF  OKINAWA 

Mr.  HOLLINOe.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  sessloD.  of  Congress  I  ex- 


];>ressed  my  concern  over  the  question  of 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
Japan  regarding  the  dlspoaltlon  of  Oki- 
nawa. Since  we  obtaliwd  Okinawa  under 
article  3  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  1954,  It 
was  my  Judgment  that  any  disposition 
of  Okinawa  required  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Although  such 
Senate  action  wo-ald  seem  to  be  required, 
the  issue  was  somewhat  clouded  in  June 
of  1968  when  President  Johnson  returned 
the  Bonin  Islands  which  were  secured 
under  the  same  article  to  Japan  without 
benefit  of  congressional  approval.  Due  to 
the  importance  of  Okinawa  under  our 
present  treaty  commitments  and  consid- 
ering the  problems  of  seeking  and  main- 
taining peace  in  the  Par  East,  It  is  my 
feeling  that  Okinawa,  bound  by  a  treaty 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, can  only  be  disposed  of  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Senators  may  recall,  on  November  5, 
1969.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BiKD)  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  appropriation  bill 
which  stated: 

It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  agree- 
ment or  understanding  entered  Into  by  the 
President  to  change  the  status  of  any  terri- 
tory referred  to  In  Article  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Japan,  shall  not  take  effect 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a 
vote  of  63-14. 

Subsequently.  President  Nixon  met 
with  Premier  Eisaku  Sato  of  Japan  on 
November  19,  20,  and  21,  1969,  "to  ex- 
change views  on  the  present  interna- 
tional situation  and  on  other  matters  of 
mutual  interest  to  the  United  States  and 
Japan."  On  November  21.  1969,  they 
issued  a  Joint  communique  which  stated 
In  relation  to  Okinawa  that  they  agreed 
"to  expedite  the  consultations  with  the 
view  to  accomplishing  the  reversion  dur- 
ing 1972  subject  to  the  conclusion  of 
these  specific  agreements  with  the  neces- 
sary legislative  support." 

In  view  of  the  Senate  resolution  agreed 
to  earlier  that  month,  I  was  extremely 
concerned  that  the  word  "support"  did 
not  necessarily  mean  "advice  and  con- 
sent" and  so  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  November  25,  1969.  On  that 
same  day  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  request- 
ing a  clarification.  At  this  point  in  the 
RacoKD,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  be  printed  In  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NovxMBKa  35.  1M9. 
Hon.  RiCHABS  M.  NtxoN, 
The  White  Uoute, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  PKXsmcNT:  I  would  appreciate 
your  understanding  as  to  the  responslbUlty 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  of  government  In 
the  disposition  of  Okinawa 

It  appears  that  Okinawa,  bound  by  a  treaty 
with  the  advice  and  conaent  of  the  Senate, 
could  only  be  dtspoeod  at  with  the  advice 
and  conaent  of  the  Senate.  Accordingly,  to 
reafllrm  this  requirement,  the  United  States 
Senate  recently  enartert  the  Byrd  Raeolutton 
ezpreeslng  the  sense  of  the  Senate  to  tlila 
effect,  reeling  still  that  you  have  adherred  to 
this  requirement  In  your  talks  with  Prime 
Umietar  Sato.  Senator  Harry  Byrd  ot  Virginia 
has  just  conunended  the  language  of  the 
Communique   between   the   Prime   Minister 


and  yourself.  And  Senator  Byrd  commended 
you  for  recognizing  this  role  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch.  However.  I  have  just  returned 
from  Japan  and  a  conference  with  Prime 
Minister  Sato.  It  Is  my  impression  that  Prime 
Minister  Sato's  view  Is  best  expressed  In  the 
Japan  Times  of  November  1 1  In  the  article 
entitled  "Sato  Tells  Opposition  U.S.  Will 
Oksy  Reversion  Under  1972  Fomiula"  In 
which  the  Prime  Minister  discounts  the 
necessity  for  ratification  of  any  agreement 
affecting  Okinawa.  Senator  Byrd  Interprets 
the  language  under  Section  6  of  the  Com- 
munique ".  .  .  with  necessary  legislative  sup- 
port" as  recognizing  the  necessity  under  the 
ConstlttiUon  for  ratification  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  On  the  contrary,  the  use  of 
the  word  "support"  rather  than  "advice  and 
consent"  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
long  as  substantial  support  Is  obtained  you  do 
not  believe  that  a  ratification  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  United  States  Senate  Is  neces- 
sary. Specifically.  I  am  sure  you  would  re- 
ceive substantial  support  for  the  return  of 
Okinawa  without  the  uninhibited  right  of 
launching  combat  operations  from  members 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  But  this  does  not  con- 
stitute "advice  and  consent." 

As  a  result  of  my  discussion  with  our 
commanders  In  the  Par  East.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  fulfill  our  commitments  virlth  the 
restrictions  of  the  1972  formula.  I  believe  our 
commitments  In  the  Par  East  and  to  world 
peac«  transcend  the  domestic  and  political 
problems  of  Japan,  the  textile  problems  here 
at  home  and  other  considerations  that  have 
been  confused  Into  the  "Okinawa  question." 
I  believe  In  the  ultimate  return  of  Okinawa, 
but  not  now. 

Accordingly.  I  vrould  like  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  any  agrecmsnt  or  treaty  made  affect- 
ing Okinawa.  Please  tell  me  whether  or  not 
Senator  Byrd  Is  correct  In  his  understanding. 
Please  tell  me  whether  or  not  you  believe 
that  I,  as  a  Senator,  have  this  right  on  the 
Okinawa  question. 

Most  respectfully,  I  am 

ESNEST  P.  HOUINCS. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  9,  1970,  the  President  answered 
my  letter  and  stated  ir.  part: 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Executive 
Branch  will  continue  to  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  the  Legislative  Branch  in  order  to 
work  out  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  handling  the  problems  of  Okinawa  rever- 
sion. Including  the  appropriate  form  of  Con- 
gressional participation  In  this  matter. 

I  am  reassured  by  this  statement.  Ob- 
viously, we  do  not  seek  to  control  the  land 
or  the  people  of  Okinawa  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly interested  in  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  Japan.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve in  view  of  our  commitments  in  the 
Far  East  the  role  of  Okinawa  is  vital  and 
I  believe  the  Senate's  role  in  this  foreign 
policy  issue  is  ImjTortant.  Consequently, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
erased  any  doubt  as  to  the  Senate's  par- 
ticipation which  should  eliminate  any 
confusion  on  this  point  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  or  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  President  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
•s  folloirs: 

Thx  WHm  HotrsB, 
Washington,  Janumrji  $.  1970. 
Hon.  BaxxsT  P.  UoLUMoa, 
US.  Senate, 
WaahiTifton.  D.C. 

DiAB  SKMAToa  HoLLmee:  Tour  thoaghttul 
letter  of  November  26  has  been  given  careful 
consideration. 

With  regard  to  CongressloDal  action  on  any 
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agreement  negotiated  with  Japan  on  Oki- 
nawa, I  want  to  say  that  I  am  fully  cog- 
nizant— as  Is  SecreUry  Rogers— of  the  im- 
plications of  the  Senate  vote  on  Senator 
Byrd's  resolution  of  November  6.  We  intend 
to  stay  It  close  touch  with  the  Congressional 
leadership  and  appropriate  committees  as 
our  negotiations  with  Ji4>an  go  along.  As 
you  know,  we  have  already  discussed  Oki- 
nawa reversion  with  many  members  of  the 
Congress  and  have  benefited  from  your 
views. 

It  was  because  of  the  Importance  of  Con- 
gressional judgment  that  we  Inserted  Into 
the  Joint  Communique  of  November  21  the 
statement  that  consultations  with  Japan 
would  be  expedited  with  a  view  to  accom- 
plishing the  reversion  during  1972  subject 
to  the  conclusion  of  specific  arrangements 
with  the  necessary  legislative  support. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Executive 
Branch  will  continue  to  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  the  Legislative  Branch  In  order  to 
work  out  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements 
lor  handling  the  problem  of  Okinawa  rever- 
sion. Including  the  appropriate  form  of  Con- 
gressional participation  In  this  matter. 

You  also  expressed  concern,  as  a  result  of 
your  discussion  with  our  commanders  In  the 
P^  East,  that  we  could  not  fulfill  our  com- 
mitments in  the  Par  East  with  the  restric- 
tions of  the  1972  formula.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  I  gave  the  fullest  consideration  to 
this  most  Important  aspect  of  my  talks  with 
the  Prime  Minister.  He  and  I  agreed,  as  the 
communique  stated,  that  it  was  Important 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Far  East 
that  the  United  States  should  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  out  fully  Its  defense  treaty  obli- 
gations m  the  area  and  that  reversion  should 
not  hinder  the  effecUve  discharge  of  these 
obligations. 

As  a  result  of  my  talks  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  I  am  convinced  that  the  arrange- 
menU  we  wlU  make  for  reversion  wlU  not 
Impair  our  ability  to  meet  our  security  com- 
mltmenu  In  Asia  This  beUef  Is  shared  by 
my  senior  military  advisers.  I  also  feel 
strongly  that  resolution  of  the  Okinawa 
question  Is  essential  to  healthy  relations  over 
the  long  term  with  a  most  important  Asian 
ally,  the  Oovemment  and  people  of  Japan. 

I  appreciate  your  writing  to  me  about  this 
Important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

RicHAXD  Nixon. 


AMERICAN  BAR  TO  COSPONSOR 
LAW  CONFERENCE  WITH  ISRAEL 
BAR   IN   TEL-AVIV 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  news  release  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  concerning  a 
forthcoming  3-day  conference — ^March 
30-31.  April  1,  1970 — on  the  "Legal  As- 
pects of  Doing  Business  in  the  United 
States  and  Israel"  which  is  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Israel  Bar. 

The  conference  is  designed  to  provide 
meaningful  and  practical  legal  informa- 
tion to  American  and  Israel  lawyers, 
business  executives,  and  managers  on 
how  to  export  to,  sell  in,  or  manufacture 
within  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  as- 
serting a  new  leadership  in  a  positive  al- 
lied program  of  economic  cooperation 
with  Israel.  I  wish  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  my  high  esteem  for  its  officers  and 
members  for  their  great  contribution  to 
the  expansion  of  American-Israel  trade 
relations. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  speak  out  at 


this  time  also  concerning  the  mindless 
and  indiscriminate  murderous  acts  di- 
rected against  civil  aviation  by  Arab  ter- 
rorists In  recent  days.  The  Soviet  agi- 
tators in  the  Middle  East  and  their  Arab 
puppets  are  apparently  Insensitive  to 
world  public  opinion.  They  should  know, 
however,  that  civilized  people  deplore 
these  acts  of  premeditated  murder  and 
that  they  are  revolted  by  them.  These 
insane  tactics  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. In  this  connection,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times,  Sunday,  February  22,  1970.  The 
Times'  suggestion  contained  in  the  edi- 
torial, seems  most  appropriate: 

The  appropriate  response  lies  In  a  world- 
wide cut-off  of  air  traffic  to  and  from  the 
Arab  states  by  all  carriers  of  all  nations  tmtll 
such  time  as  there  Is  assurance  that  a  way 
has  been  found  to  end  the  Palestinian  threat 
to  unoffending  planes,  passengers,  and 
crews. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amixican  Bab  To  CospoNsoa  Law  Confek- 
rifck  With  IsRaix  Bar  in  Tix  Aviv 

Chicago. — An  International  conference  on 
the  legal  aspects  of  doing  business  In  the 
United  States  and  Israel  will  be  held  In  Tel- 
Avlv  March  30,  31  and  April  1  tinder  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Israel  Bar. 

In  annoimclng  ABA  participation  in  the 
conference.  President  Bernard  O.  Segal  said 
It  was  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  foster 
closer  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  legal  pro- 
fession and  lawyers  of  other  nations. 

The  conference  will  be  open  to  any  Inter- 
ested U.S.  Uwyer.  It  will  bring  together  rec- 
ognized legal  authorities  of  both  countries  as 
speakers,  panelists  and  workshop  leaders  ex- 
ploring legal  problems  and  solutions  affecting 
trade  and  investment  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Topics  will  Include  taxation.  Import- 
export  regulations,  and  foreign  Investments. 
The  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Hilton  hotel 
In  Tel-Avlv,  Israel. 

The  American  Bar  Associations  Section  of 
IntemaUonal  and  Comparative  Law  Is  ar- 
ranging VS.  participation  through  a  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Charles 
R.  Norberg  of  Washington,  DC.  The  ABA 
Section  is  headed  by  David  M.  Gooder  of 
Oakbrook,  lU. 

Program,  registration  and  travel  Informa- 
tion may  be  obUined  by  writing  to  Foreign 
Tours,  Inc.,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10036. 

Arab  Ant  Oxttragbs 

The  death  of  47  persons  as  the  result  of  a 
bomb  explosion  aboard  a  Swiss  airliner 
bound  for  Israel  Is  the  ultimate  outrage  in 
the  murderous  campaign  Palestinian  terror- 
ists have  been  conducting  against  Innocent 
air  travelers.  The  response  must  come  from 
the  world,  not  from  Israel  alone. 

The  boundless  nature  of  the  peril  as  weU 
as  Its  recklessness  Is  made  plain  by  the  fact 
that  only  a  miracle  kept  38  other  persons 
from  going  to  their  death  when  another 
bomb  went  off  In  a  mall  sack  aboard  an  Aus- 
trian airliner  over  Germany.  Even  though  no 
official  determination  has  been  made,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  question  the  boast  of  a  fanat- 
ical guerriUa  organization  In  Beirut  that  it 
was  responsible  for  the  fatal  explosion. 

A  competition  In  mtirder  has  apparently 
developed  among  these  groups  of  ultra - 
militants,  each  trying  to  outdo  all  the  others 
In  the  monstrosity  of  Its  excesses.  Ttiey  are 
an  abomination  to  whatever  Is  legitimate  In 
the  cause  of  the  Palestinian  refugees,  pro- 
faning their  aspirations  to  national  recogni- 
tion. 


The  destruction  of  a  planeload  of  people, 
among  them  one  of  Israel's  most  distin- 
guished chest  specialists,  is  an  unspeakable 
horror.  Now  come  warnings  of  more  "inci- 
dents" and  a  special  concern  over  the  safety 
of  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban,  sched- 
uled to  arrive  in  Munich  today  for  a  visit  to 
the  memorial  to  the  Jewish  dead  at  Dachau. 
There  Is  a  kinship  l:i  bestiality  between 
the  Indiscriminate  killing  practiced  by  the 
Palestinian  extremists  and  that  of  Hitler's 
Nazis. 

The  answer  lies  In  effective  action  by  re- 
sponsible Arabs  to  punish  and  restrain  these 
fanatics,  but  it  Is  clear  that  no  wlU  to  act 
will  develop  In  the  absence  of  the  most 
severe  external  sanctions.  These  must  not 
take  the  form  of  punitive  bombings  directed 
against  Arab  civilian  centers  by  the  Israelis, 
great  as  Is  the  provocation.  The  appropriate 
response  lies  in  a  worldwide  cut-off  of  air 
traffic  to  and  from  the  Arab  states  by  all 
carriers  of  all  nations  until  such  time  as 
there  Is  assurance  that  a  way  has  been  found 
to  end  the  Palestinian  threat  to  unoffending 
planes,  passengers  and  crews. 


CARS  WELL:  OPINION  OF  HIS 
FELLOW  JUDGES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Judge  Carswell. 
In  doing  so,  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  high  opinion  in  which  he 
is  held  by  his  fellow  judges  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  I 
think  it  is  just  a  matter  of  commonsense 
to  say  that  it  is  much  easier  to  fool  people 
at  a  distance  than  It  is  at  close  range.  If 
you  are  an  athlete,  you  may  be  able  to 
fool  the  spectators  in  the  stands  as  to 
how  good  a  player  you  are,  but  you  can- 
not fool  your  teammates.  By  the  same 
token,  the  best  and  most  critical  evalua- 
tion of  a  judge  ought  to  come  from  his 
fellow  judges,  with  whom  he  works  year 
In  and  year  out.  Here  is  what  three  of  his 
fellow  judges  from  the  Fifth  Circuit  have 
said  about  him  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 

Judge  Carswell  Is  a  man  of  impeccable 
character.  He  is  dedicated  In  his  work  and 
vigorous  in  Its  application.  As  a  member  of 
our  court,  his  volume  and  quality  of  t^nlons 
is  extremely  high  .  .  .  Judge  Carswell  has 
the  compassion  which  Is  so  important  In  a 
Judge. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Circuit  Judge 
Homer  Thomberry.  Here  is  what  Clreuit 
Judge  Warren  Jones  said  about  Judge 
C:.rswell: 

I  regard  Harrold  Carswell  as  eminently 
qualified  In  every  way — ^personaUty,  Integrity, 
legal  learning  and  judicial  temperament — for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Elbert  P.  Tuttle.  for  many  years 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Circuit,  also  ad- 
vised the  Judiciary  Committee  of  his 
opinion  of  Judge  Carswell : 

I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Judge  Carswell  during  the  entire  time  of  his 
service  on  the  federal  bench,  and  am  partlcu- 
Istfly  aware  ot  his  valuable  service  as  an  ap- 
pellate judge,  during  the  many  weeks  he  has 
sat  on  the  Court  oi  Appeals  both  before  and 
after  his  appointment  to  our  court  last  sum- 
mer. I  would  Uke  to  express  my  great  confi- 
dence in  him  as  a  person  and  as  a  judge. 

The  opinion  of  distinguished  Judges 
such  as  these  fortifies  my  conclusion  that 
Judge  Carswell  will  serve  his  country  well 
as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 
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A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  FIFTH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  article  cap- 
tioned "Lets  Restore  the  Filth  Amend- 
ment," which  appears  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  the  weekly  newspaper  Human 
Events.  The  article  was  written  by  Eu- 
gene Methvin.  one  of  our  ablest  young 
analytical  writers,  who  serves  on  the 
Washington  sUlf  of  the  Reader  s  Digest. 

The  article  recounts  the  history  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  and  traces  the  suc- 
cessive interpretations  wiuch  have  ex- 
tended the  meaning  of  this  amendment 
far  beyond  anything  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers had  in  mind. 

The  fifth  amendment  is  simple,  brief, 
and  direct.  It  says  that  "No  person  shell 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  t>e 
a  witness  against  himself." 

Mr.  Methvin  points  out  that  fo-  more 
than  a  hundred  years  the  Supreme 
Court  made  no  niling  on  the  fifth 
amendment  which  extended  its  protec- 
tion to  anyone  who  was  not  himself  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case.  The  first 
blow  came  in  1892.  in  the  so-called 
Counselman  case,  when  the  Court  for 
the  first  time  ruled  that  the  priv  lese 
also  extended  to  witnesses. 

Said  Mr.  Methvin: 

Since  1950.  the  Justices  added  destnictlve 
new  privileges  that  *•  -e  never  even  remote- 
ly a  part  of  the  very  limited  rule  the  framers 
elevated  to  constitutional  status. 

Mr.  Methvin  also  points  out  that  al- 
though congressional  witnesses  now  reg- 
ularly invoke  the  fifth  amendment,  "the 
Constitution  itself  so  clearly  exempts 
legislative  hearings  from  the  fifth 
amendment's  application  that  no  case  of 
a  congressional  witness  invoking  it 
reached  the  Court  in  its  first  159  years." 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a 
witness  who  refused  to  tell  a  Philadelphia 
grand  Jury  what  his  occupation  was.  The 
Court  niled  that  the  interrogators 
"should  have  considered  that  the  chief 
occupation  of  some  person  involves  eva- 
sion of  Federal  criminal  laws." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  anything 
but  united  in  these  decisions.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  Court  ruled  that  a  wit- 
ness must  be  permitted  to  refuse  infor- 
mation unless  "it  is  perfectly  clear"  that 
his  answer  "cannot  possibly  tend  to  in- 
criminate him,"  a  strong  dissent  was 
written  by  Justices  Harlan  and  Clark. 
They  said  that  this  interpretation  con- 
verted the  fifth  amendment  into  a  gen- 
eral privilege  "against  answering  dis- 
tasteful questions." 

The  most  recent  and  dramatic  expan- 
sion of  the  interpretation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  was  incorporated  in  the  Mi- 
randa niling  of  1966.  In  this  ruling,  the 
majority  of  the  Court  foimd  that  police- 
men cannot  even  ask  an  imwilling  sus- 
pect in  custody  questions  in  a  criminal 
investigation.  In  the  words  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren,  police  custody  must  be  con- 
sidered "so  inherently  compulsive"  that 
any  answer  given  in  such  custody  would 
automatically  fall  within  the  fifth 
amendment's  prohibition  against  com- 
pelled testimony. 

Mr.  Methvin  quoted  a  recent  statement 
made  by  one  of  our  most  distmguished 


Federal  Judges.  Judge  Henry  Friendly  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit.  Judge  Friendly,  in  this  state- 
ment, said  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
expanded  the  fifth  amendment  far  be- 
yond anything  that  went  before  so  that  it 
"seriously  impedes  the  state  in  the  most 
basic  of  all  tasks:  to  provide  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  individual  and  his  prop- 
erty. It  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  society  against  what  has  be- 
come an  obsession  with  the  privilege. ' 

Mr.  Methvin  argues  that  we  do  not 
need  to  amend  the  fifth  amendment:  we 
simply  have  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
meaning. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Methvin  that  the  1970 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act.  which  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  Senate, 
would,  if  enacted,  make  a  serious  con- 
tribution in  this  direction. 

Under  this  act.  the  privilege  of  invok- 
ing the  fifth  amendment,  in  keeping  with 
the  clear  intent  of  the  language,  would 
be  limited  to  criminal  suspects  at  their 
own  trials.  A  witness  who  was  not  him- 
self on  trial  for  a  crime  would  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  but  he  would  be  granted 
immunity  from  having  his  testimony,  or 
other  proof  it  revealed,  used  as  evidence 
against  him  in  a  later  prosecution. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  the  article 
by  Mr.  Methvin  to  be  an  exceptionally 
significant  contribution  to  the  current 
discussion  of  the  fifth  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Let's  Rrsront  the  Futh  Amendment 
(By  Eugene  H.  Mettavtn) 

President  Nixon.  In  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  has  declared  unconditional  war  on 
organized  crime,  the  5.000  members  of  24 
gangs  who  suck  an  estimated  toO  billion 
a  year  from  the  bloodstream  of  America 
and  leave  behind  a  wake  of  corruption,  vio- 
lence, dope  addiction  and  street  crime. 

To  wage  this  war.  the  President  asked  for 
a  new  and  vital  weapon  for  law  enforcement: 
a  new  statute  redefining  and  carefully  lim- 
iting the  constitutional  5th  Amendment 
privilege  against  self-lncrtmlnatlon. 

His  proposal  Is  Included  In  the  omnibus 
"Organized  Crime  Control  Act '  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  73  to  1.  House  pros- 
pects, however,  are  cloudier.  There,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  not  yet  considered 
the  proposal. 

Regardless  of  what  the  House  does.  Presi- 
dent NUon's  approach  to  limiting  the  5th 
Amendntent  has  already  twen  approved  by 
the  California.  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
supreme  oourts,  so  the  Issue  Is  headed  di- 
rectly for  an  early  U.S.  Supreme  Court  test. 

In  tackling  head-on  the  problem  of  re- 
storing the  dangerously  Ulted  balance  In  our 
criminal  procedures,  the  President  will  have 
the  help  of  a  new  chief  Justice.  Warren  E. 
Burger,  who  has  warned:  "Our  system  of 
criminal  Justice  was  based  on  striking  a  fair 
balance  between  the  needs  of  society  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  To  maintain  this 
ordered  liberty  requires  a  periodic  examina- 
tion of  the  balancing  process,  as  an  engi- 
neer cheeks  the  pressure  gauges  ot  his 
boilers." 

And  the  gauges  read  trouble.  Crime  In 
America  Is  growing  six  times  as  fast  as  popu- 
lation, and  public  surveys  reveal  tJQat  nearly 
half  the  people  living  In  our  cities  are  afraid 
to  venture  outside  their  homes  at  night.  Prom 
the  halls  of  Congress  bo  state  legislatures  and 
comer  drugstores  across  the  nation.  Ameri- 


cans are  protesting  that  expanded  rights  for 
persons  accused  of  crime  are  destroying 
everyone's  right  to  security  and  public  safety. 

TTie  Nixon  Administration  proposal  goes  to 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  far- 
reaching  constitutional  controversies  In  the 
nation's  history:  the  scope  and  nature  of 
the  5th  Amendment  privilege  against  self- 
lucrlmlnatlon.  15  words  that  have  been  used, 
abused  and  misunderstood  more  than  any 
other  single  provision  the  Pounding  Fathers 
wrote.  It  says  simply:  "No  person  shall  be 
compelled  In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself." 

Here  is  how  It  Is  being  Interpreted: 

Item:  In  Chicago  Mafla  boss  "Teetz"  Ba- 
taglia.  free  on  lx>nd,  goes  home  every  night 
during  his  extortion  trial.  His  blackmail 
victims  go  to  Jail — for  their  own  safety,  since 
they  have  been  threatened  with  baseball  bats 
because  they  refuse  to  "take  the  5th"  to 
avoid  testifying  about  Mafla  operations. 

Item:  In  Washington  the  secretary  of  the 
i;  S.  Senate.  Bobby  Baker,  dodges  behind  the 
5th  scores  of  times  when  bis  Senate  superiors 
ask  questions  about  pay-offs  for  political 
favors,  hidden  ties  with  underworld  figures, 
even  prostitution  and  abortion  procurement 
under  the  very  Capitol  dome. 

Such  cases  would  have  been  unthinkable 
to  framers  of  our  Constitution.  They  arise 
because  In  recent  years  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices by  narrow  majorities  have  allowed  these 
few  words  in  our  Bill  of  Rights  to  become 
a  fetish. 

Says  Prof.  Robert  G.  Dixon  of  the  George 
Washington  University  Law  School:  "In 
charting  wise  legislative  reforms  that  pre- 
serve the  essence  of  the  privilege  for  Its  truly 
vital  purposes,  we  must  understand  how 
Judicial  elaboration  has  stretched  the  5th 
Amendment  and  created  new  hurdles  In 
criminal  Investigations." 

As  adopted,  the  5th  Amendment  privilege 
represented  a  practical  compromise  between 
an  accused  Individual's  need  for  protection 
against  overzealous  Interrogators  and  the 
public's  equally  vital  need  for  effective  law 
enforcement.  But  through  the  years  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Interpretations  have  destroyed 
this  balance  and  bloated  the  5tb  far  beyond 
[is  Intended  constitutional  limits.  Indeed,  in 
1966  as  five  Justices  extended  to  it  still  new 
extremes.  Justices  Byron  White  and  John 
Harlan  declared  that  the  new  rulings  have 
"no  significant  support  In  the  history  or 
language  of  the  5th  Amendment." 

The  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
arose  In  English  common  law  In  the  1640s 
from  Puritan  protests  against  King  Charles 
Is  Star  Chaml)er  Inquisitorial  prosecution 
for  political  and  religious  crimes.  The  land- 
mark cases  esubllshlng  the  privilege  had 
nothing  to  do  with  common  crime.  They 
concerned  the  religious  heretic,  the  noncom- 
formUt  or  the  critics  who  irriuted  royal 
mlnUtcrs.  not  the  murderer,  rapist  or 
bagman. 

Even  In  Puritan  Massachusetts,  whose 
citizens  fled  England  to  escape  the  hated 
Interrogations,  a  magistrate  Investigating 
ordinary  crime  was  expected  to  "slfte  ye  ac- 
cused and  by  force  of  argument  to  draw  him 
to  an  acknowledgemente  of  ye  truth."  The 
Interrogator  might  be  provoking  and  forc- 
ing to  wrath. "  but  he  might  not  so  much  as 
tweak  the  suspect's  nose — that  was  all  the 
privilege  meant. 

This  was  precisely  the  commonsense,  bal- 
anced compromise  Congress  adopted  when 
In  1789  it  wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights — the  first 
10  amendments — for  our  Constitution. 

To  lU  framers  the  5th  Amendment's  15 
words  meant  only  what  they  clearly  say: 
that  a  man  on  trial  for  a  crime  could  not  be 
called  to  the  stand  and  compelled — that  Is. 
by  threat  of  punishment — to  testify  to  his 
own  guilt.  They  clearly  did  not  mean  an 
accused  should  escape  all  pressure  and  In- 
ducement to  tell  the  truth.  Magistrates  were 
expected  to  question  promptly  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  Impulse  to  confess  that  fre- 
quently fades  after  an  accused  wrongdoer  has 
opportunity  to  Invent  false  defenses.  If  be 
refused  to  answer  questions,  the  Jurors  at 
his  trial  could  be  told  so  and  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 

The  framers  went  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  so  limit  the  self-incrimination  privilege. 
Rep.  James  Madison  proposed  In  his  BlU  of 
Rights  an  unlimited  version  extending  not 
only  to  defendants  on  trial  but  witnesses  In 
any  proceeding.  Rep.  Lawrence  of  New 
York  objected  that  was  too  broad.  Thereupon 
Congress  on  August  17,  17«9,  inserted  the 
words  "In  any  criminal  case,"  making  this 
crucial  llmiutlon  to  an  accused  at  his  trial 
an  Integral  part  of  the  6th  Amendment 
privilege. 

Lawrence's  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the 
absolute  constitutional  privilege  had  these 
crucial  consequences:  A  man  accused  of  re- 
ceiving stolen  goods,  for  example,  had  a 
clear  consUtutlonal  right  to  refuse  to  tes- 
tify at  his  own  trial.  He  could  not  be  Jailed 
for  his  silence.  But  neither  could  he  pre- 
vent the  prosecutor  from  arguing  and  the 
Jury  from  concluding  that  his  refusal  to 
answer  questions,  plus  other  evidence,  adds 
up  to  "guilty."  Nor.  if  called  as  a  witness  at 
the  thief's  trial,  could  he  claim  a  consti- 
tutional privilege.  He  shared  the  cei^turles- 
old  duty,  accepted  without  question  by  the 
6th  Amendment's  framers.  of  all  citizens  to 
give  evidence.  Congress  and  state  legislators 
were  free  to  decide — by  simple  statute  In 
the  light  of  experience — how  much  privilege 
he  should  have  in  grand  Jury  proceedings, 
legislative  Investigations  or  other  proceed- 
ings beyond  his  own  trial. 

Legislators  In  the  19th  Oentury  generally 
exercised  this  authority  wisely  to  maintain 
a  balance.  They  extended  limited  testimoni- 
al Immunity  to  persons  not  actuaUy  on  trial, 
permitting  compelled  testimony  of  witnesses 
but  restricting  the  use  to  which  that  testi- 
mony could  be  put.  Under  such  a  rule  any 
crlnUnal  who  seeks  to  Increase  his  effective- 
ness In  any  criminal  enterprise  by  taking  in 
a  confederate  also  Increases  his  risk  of  ex- 
posure and  conviction  before  the  bar  of 
Justice  because  he  risks  that  his  accomplice 
may  be  compelled  to  testify  against  him. 

Organized  criminal  conspiracies  become 
risky.  Indeed.  A  government  purchasing 
agent  accused  of  taking  kickbacks  might  be 
hailed  before  a  grand  Jury  or  legislative  body 
and  compelled  to  answer  all  questions.  But 
If  he  incriminated  himself,  his  testimony 
could  not  be  Introduced  against  him  In  any 
later  prosecution.  However,  If  his  testimony 
led  to  a  secret  bank  account  or  witness  who 
had  conspired  with  him,  prosecutors  could 
present  such  independent  evidence  against 
him. 

"That."  said  one  senator,  "is  all  that  a 
rascal  ought  to  have  at  the  hands  of  Jus- 
tice—even more  than  be  ought  to  have." 

This  compromise  worked  fairly  for  dec- 
ades. Grand  Juries  ana  prosecutors  were 
able  to  call  Implicated  persons  as  witnesses 
and  pry  open  conspiracies  Involving  cor- 
rupt public  officials,  racketeers  or  corporate 
robber  barons  scheming  to  cheat  the  public. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  the  Supreme 
Court  made  no  rulings  on  the  taut  line  the 
Founding  Fathers  drew  on  the  6th  Amend- 
ment. Then  In  1892  the  Justices  struck  the 
first  blow.  A  federal  grand  Jury  investigating 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  violations  asked  a 
Chicago  gram  dealer  named  Counselman 
what  he  knew  about  secret  monopolistic  rail- 
road offers  of  freight  rates  below  their  pub- 
lished tariffs.  He  refused  to  answer,  citing  the 
6th. 

The  court  thereupon  created  the  "Cotmsel- 
man  rule"  extending  the  &th  to  witnesses  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  legal  authority  to 
the  contrary.  It  was,  says  Lewis  Mayers,  a 
foremost  historian  of  the  privilege,  a  classic 
case  of  judicial  law-making  In  clear  defiance 
of  the  Constitution  and  legislative  preroga- 


tive: The  Justices  simply  repealed  the  clause 
limiting  the  6th  to  "any  criminal  case."  To- 
day's "oonstltuttonal"  privilege  for  witnesses 
th»i8  comes  not  from  those  who  wrote  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

It  Is  the  legacy  of  corporate  lawyers  who 
sat  on  the  high  bench  In  the  gas-light  era 
and  waged  war  against  the  common  citizen's 
right  to  curb  mdustrlal  robber  barons  cheat- 
ing the  public.  And  It  vastly  aided  the  mam- 
moth 20th  Century  growth  of  "The  Syndi- 
cate." whose  bosses  are  beyond  reach  of 
criminal  prosecution,  thanks  largely  to  the 
extension  of  the  privilege  to  witnesses. 

Ironically,  that  very  year  Canada's  parlia- 
ment adopted  the  discarded  American  rule  of 
limiting  the  vrttnesses'  Immunity  to  prevent- 
ing his  compelled  testimony  from  being  used 
against  him  later.  Today,  after  78  years  of 
experience,  the  Canadian  bar  and  bench  ac- 
cept this  rule  as  operating  with  complete 
fairness.  Canadians  may  thus  compel  testi- 
mony from  Implicated  witnesses  to  convict 
racketeers,  conspirators  and  corrupt  officials 
who  In  the  United  States  are  untouchable. 

Meanwhile,  Supreme  Court  Interpretations 
not  only  continued  but  sharply  accelerated 
their  expansion  of  the  6th.  Since  1950  the 
Justices  added  destructive  new  privileges  that 
were  never  even  remotely  a  part  of  the  very 
limited  rule  the  framers  elevated  to  constitu- 
tional status. 

Moreover,  not  until  a  scant  five  years  ago 
did  the  court  apply  Its  new  and  expanded 
federal  rules  to  the  states,  which  have  the 
vastly  more  difficult  task  of  enforcing  funda- 
mental criminal  laws  such  as  robbery,  murder 
and  rape  that  have  never  concerned  federal 
enforcers  because  they  are  not  federal  crimes. 
By  this  extension  the  Justices  In  Washington 
smashed  with  a  stroke  the  delicate  balances 
worked  out  over  generations  by  state  legis- 
latures, trial  Judges  and  supreme  courts. 
Among  the  new  privileges  smuggled  In  on  the 
coattalls  of  the  old: 

Witnesses  may  falsely  claim  fear  of  self- 
incrimination.  When  a  Philadelphia  grand 
Jury  asked  a  witness.  "What  Is  your  occupa- 
tion?" the  man  took  the  6th.  Ordered  to 
answer,  he  refused — and  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  him:  The  interrogators  "should 
have  considered  that  the  chief  occupation 
of  some  persons  involves  evasion  of  federal 
criminal  laws."  said  the  Justices. 

Originally  witnesses  could  stay  silent  only 
If  their  answer  would  establish  some  element 
of  a  crime  that  the  prosecution  would  have 
to  prove  to  convict.  They  also  had  to  show, 
m  addition,  that  the  danger  of  seU-mcrlml- 
natlon  was  "real  and  substantial." 

In  recent  years  a  majority  of  Justices 
developed  a  new  rule  that  a  witness  must  be 
permitted  to  refuse  Information  tuUess  It 
Is  "perfectly  clear"  he  Is  mistaken  and  hU 
answer  "cannot  possibly"  tend  to  Incriminate 
him.  This.  Justices  Harlan  and  Clark  pro- 
tested, converts  the  privilege  Into  "a  general 
one  against  answering  distasteful  questions." 
really  a  privilege  of  alleging  fear  of  self- 
incrimination  to  dodge  a  duty  of  citizenship. 
Adds  Judge  Edward  Lumbard  of  the  UjS. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
"Court  decisions  have  made  it  virtually  Im- 
possible to  secure  testimony  before  grand 
Juries  and  government  bodies  where  there  Is 
any  claim  of  5th  Amendment  privilege,  no 
matter  how  far-fetched." 

Moreover,  such  rulings  effectively  destroy 
another  vital  constitutional  protection:  an 
accused  person's  6th  Amendment  right  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
favorable  witnesses. 

An  nunols  man  was  convicted  of  a  rape- 
murder  even  though  his  landlady  knew  he 
was  In  his  room  alseep  at  the  time  of  the 
crime.  The  prosecutor  told  her  she  had  "a 
constitutional  right  to  silence."  and  so  she 
refused  to  testify.  Convicted,  the  defendant 
came  within  six  hours  of  being  electrocuted 
before  a  crusading  radio  station  discovered 
the  truth. 


A  judge  or  proaeeutor  cannot  comment  on 
a  aefendant'9  silence,  and  a  jury  cannot  con- 
sider it  as  an  indication  of  guilt.  In  a  Cali- 
fornia murder  case  witnesses  testified  they 
saw  the  defendant  and  his  date  go  Into  an 
alley,  and  later  the  woman's  battered  body 
was  found  there.  "She  can't  tell  you  her  side 
of  the  story."  the  prosecutor  told  the  Jury. 
"The  defendant  won't."  That,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  In  1965.  amounted  to  "com- 
pulsion" to  testify  forbidden  by  the  5th 
Amendment! 

Philosopher  and  social  critic  Sidney  Hook 
brilliantly  Illustrates  the  folly  of  such  a  rule 
In  his  book.  Common  Sense  and  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  Innocent  men  are  usually  very 
quick  to  proclaim  their  Innocence,  while 
silence  creates  a  legitimate  presumption  of 
guilt,  he  declares:  "If  a  child  left  alone  with 
the  cat  refuses  to  reply  to  the  question 
whether  he  locked  It  In  the  refrigerator,  the 
refusal  certainly  has  some  evidential  weight 
that  he  did.  In  any  case.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
in  the  future  we  would  leave  him  alone  with 
a  cat  and  a  refrigerator." 

That  5iant  of  the  federal  bench.  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  growled.  "The  law  rises  to  a 
supreme  height  of  foolishness  when  It  com- 
pels a  judge  m  all  solemnity  to  Instruct  a 
Jury  It  should  Indulge  In  no  unfavorable 
Inferences"  against  a  silent  defendant. 

Six  states  adopted  a  more  logical  rule. 
California's  constitution  vwis  typical:  the 
Judge  and  prosecutor  could  comment  on  the 
defendant's  "failure  to  explain  or  deny  by 
his  testimony  any  evidence  or  facts  In  the 
case  against  him."  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation endorsed  such  comment,  and  the 
respected  American  Law  Institute's  proposed 
McK'el  Code  of  Evidence  authorized  it. 

But  the  court's  1965  edict  forbade  all  such 
conunonsense  compromise.  Justices  Stewart 
and  White  protested  that  the  ruling 
"stretches  the  concept  of  compulsion  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds.  No  constitution  can 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  hiunan  mind." 
The  sad  spectacle  moved  Justice  Harlan  to 
despair :  "I  hope  the  court  will  eventually  re- 
turn to  constitutional  paths  which,  until  re- 
cently. It  has  followed  throughout  Its  his- 
tory." 

Witnesses  may  claim  the  5th  Amendment 
privilege  in  legislative  hearings.  Americans 
were  shocked  In  the  Ute  1950s  at  the  long 
parade  of  union  officials,  empowered  by  Con- 
gress with  monopoly  bargaining  powers  over 
thousands  of  workers,  defiantly  dodging  be- 
hind the  5th  to  avoid  accounting  to  Senate 
Investigators.  Of  one.  Chairman  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan  asked:  "Are  you  married?"  Answer: 
"X  decline  to  answer  under  the  5th  Amend- 
ment." "Do  you  have  any  children — legiti- 
mate children.  I  mean?"  Same  answer.  "Do 
you  know  anything  that  you  can  tell  us  about 
that  might  not  tend  to  mcrlmlnate  you?" 
Same  answer. 

Sen.  McClellans's  efforts  to  gather  sufficient 
evidence  to  convince  Congress  to  pass  tough 
legislation  protecting  rank-and-file  union 
members  against  exploitation  by  labor  racke- 
teers largely  hit  this  5th  Amendment  curtain. 
"Had  we  been  able  to  present  the  whole  lurtd 
story,  we  could  have  marshaled  the  votes  to 
pass  our  safeguards  undiluted,"  Sen.  McClel- 
lan  told  me.  "Instead,  the  opposition  by  a 
narrow  vote  knocked  the  teeth  right  out." 

Ironically,  the  Constitution  Itself  so  clearly 
exempts  legislative  hearings  from  the  5th 
Amendment's  application  that  no  case  of  a 
congressional  witness  Invoking  It  reached  the 
courts  la  Its  first  159  years.  Then  m  1965 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  upheld  such  a 
claim  with  glittering  words  that  the  privilege 
was  so  much  a  "part  of  our  legal  heritage" 
that  It  "soon  made  Its  way  Into  various  state 
constitutions." 

The  most  extensive  expansion  of  those  16 
words  in  the  BlU  of  Rights  occurred  in  1966. 
Five  justices  in  the  court's  Miranda  ruling 
read  them  to  mean:  Policemen  cannot  even 
ask  an  unwilling  suspect  In  custody  questions 
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In  a  crUnlnal  Inveatlgatlon.  U  they  do  ao, 
announcwt  Chief  Justice  Waxren,  the  Jua- 
tices  will  consider  police  custody  "so  In- 
herently compulsive"  that  any  answer  falls 
automatically  within  the  5th  Amendment 
prohibition  agamst  "compelled"  testimony. 

Police  must  tell  the  suspect  he  can  re- 
main silent,  warn  him  anything  he  says  can 
K^  used  against  him.  offer  to  get  him  a  lawyer 
If  he  cannot  afford  one  himself,  and  let  the 
lawyer  sit  In  on  any  interrogation.  If  the 
suspect  "indicates  In  any  manner"  that  he 
does  not  want  to  answer  quesUons,  "inter- 
rogation must  cease." 

Prophetically.  Justice  Harlan  warned: 
"This  court  is  forever  adding  new  stories 
to  the  temples  of  constitutional  law.  and 
temples  have  a  way  of  collapsing  when  one 
story  too  many  Is  added."  And  Indeed,  today 
this  and  other  Supreme  Court  "interpreu- 
tlons"  are  collapsing  Justice  and  crippling 
law  enforcement  all  across  America. 

One  despairing  lawman  asked  me:  "Chief 
Justice  Warren  said  If  the  suspect  'Indicates 
tn  any  manner'  he  doesn't  want  us  to  ques- 
tion him.  we  must  stop.  But  If  he  Indicates  in 
any  manner'  he  wants  to  confess,  shouldn't 
our  system  of  jiistlce  let  him?  Does  the  Con- 
stitution require  us  to  provide  a  lawyer  to 
clamp  a  band  over  a  suspect's  mouth  at 
the  moment  he's  most  willing  and  talkative?  ' 

All  across  America  police  are  so  powerless 
criminals  are  thumbing  their  noses  at  the 
Uw.  In  Philadelphia,  two-thirds  of  the  sus- 
pects read  the  Miranda  rule  and  refuse  to 
answer  questions.  Amid  growing  homicides. 
Chicago's  police  have  experienced  a  50  per 
cent  drop  In  the  number  of  confessions  and 
statements  they  obtain  from  arrested  sus- 
pects. New  York's  police,  unable  to  question 
suspects,  have  seen  unsolved  murders  climb 
to  a  record  high. 

Two  University  of  Pittsburgh  Law  pro- 
fessors found  that  the  proportion  of  rob- 
beries the  Pittsburgh  detective  bureau  was 
able  to  solve  fell  by  almost  a  third  In  the 
first  13  months  after  Miranda.  The  propor- 
tion of  suspects  making  statements  In  homi- 
cides, robberies,  burglaries  and  rapes  dropped 
by  almost  half;  the  two  researchers  es- 
timated that  confessions  would  be  necessary 
for  conviction  tn  about  a  fifth  of  such  cases. 

Nationally,  the  FBI  reports  that  In  1968 
the  police  rate  of  solving  the  seven  most 
serious  felonies  fell  a  shocking  15.8  per  cent 
below  the  1964-5  (pre-.Viranda)  clearance 
rate,  while  their  rate  of  solving  robberies 
plunged  26.8  per  cent. 

Worse.  Miranda  has  thrown  a  catastrophic 
burden  on  our  already  clogged  courts,  as 
Jixlges  must  spend  days  listening  to  lawyers 
wrangle  and  "trying  the  police"  over  prof- 
fered confessions. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  pro- 
tested In  March  1969  that  a  single  10-day 
trial  spent  half  the  time,  occupying  500  of 
the  1.004  transcript  pages,  taking  evidence 
on  the  Miranda  warnings.  Such  cases  amply 
demonstrate  "why  there  Is  heavy  and  con- 
stantly Increasing  congestion  In  the  Jury 
trials  of  criminal  cases,"  the  Massachusetts 
Judges  complained. 

With  trials  growing  longer  and  rates  of 
appeal  climbing  toward  100  per  cent,  orderly 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  Is  becom- 
ing Impossible  because  memories  fade,  wit- 
nesses die  or  move  away,  and  criminals  roam 
free  on  appeal  bonds. 

Congress  already  has  moved  timidly  and 
Ineptly  to  dilute  the  Supreme  Court's  abso- 
lutist interpretation  in  the  Miranda  case. 
As  part  of  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Bill, 
Congreea  ordered  that  no  federal  Judge  shall 
exclude  a  confession  deemed  otherwise  vol- 
untary solely  because  police  Interrogators  fall 
to  give  the  full  warning  commanded  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell  has 
announced  that  federal  policy  will  continue 
to  be  to  give  the  full  Miranda  warning,  but 
If  oOccTs  inadvertently  fall  to  do  so  and 
confea^ofu  are  otherwise  "voluntary."  federal 


prooecuton  will  attempt  to  Introduce  them 
In  evidence. 

Declare*  the  Justice  Department  policy 
memorandum:  "Coogreas  haa  re&sonably  di- 
rected that  an  inflexible  exclusionary  rule 
be  applied  only  where  the  constitutional 
privilege  itself  has  been  violated,  but  not 
where  a  protective  safeguard  system  sug- 
gested by  the  court  has  been  violated  in  a 
particular  case  without  affecting  the  privilege 
itself." 

But  the  1968  congressional  act  applied  only 
to  federal  courts.  Congress  did  nothing  to 
relieve  state  courts  of  the  worst  effects  of 
th«  Supreme  Court's  Inflexible  exclusionary 
rule.  And  yet  it  Is  the  states  that  must  deal 
with  violent  street  crimes  where  police  inter- 
rogations are  frequently  essential,  a  type  sel- 
dom seen  in  federal  courts. 

It  is  also  in  the  area  of  state  criminal  pro- 
ceedings that  the  Congress  has  the  clearest 
constitutional  mandate  to  prescribe  proce- 
dural rules  and  require  the  Supreme  Court 
to  respect  them.  The  14th  Amendment,  from 
whose  due  process  clause  the  court  claimed 
power  to  apply  its  Mtranda  rule  to  the  states, 
clearly  declare*:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation 
the  provisions  of  this  article." 

Responsible  voices  rcross  the  nation  have 
called  for  amending  the  5th  Amendment  to 
undo  the  damage  done  by  the  absolutist 
Supreme  Court  interpretations. 

In  November  1968.  Judge  Henry  Friendly 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  one  of  ihe  nation's  most  scholarly 
Jurists,  declared  that  the  court  und*r  Chief 
Justice  Warren  "has  pressed  the  amendment 
far  beyond  anything  that  went  t>efore"  so 
that  it  "seriously  Impedes  the  state  in  the 
most  iMwic  of  all  tasks;  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  Individual  and  his  property. 
It  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety against  what  has  become  an  obsession 
with  the  privilege." 

Attorney  Percy  Foreman,  renowned  de- 
fender of  750  murder  defendants,  startled 
a  Senate  Constitutional  Amendments  sub- 
conunlttee  by  proposing  such  a  change.  Too 
many  criminals  would  go  free  unless  Judges 
or  magistrates  could  question  them  under 
non-coerdve  circumstances,  says  foreman: 
"Justice  does  not  mean  that  every  defendant 
should  be  acquitted.  It  mean*  nobody  should 
be  coerced  to  testify  against  himself  by  the 
muscle  or  boot  of  the  constabulary." 

Says  Chairman  Birch  Bayh  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments: "It's  inconvenient  to  sit  in  the  police 
station  and  answer  questions.  It's  also  in- 
convenient to  sit  on  a  Jury,  to  register  and 
vote,  to  pay  taxes  or  serve  in  the  Army.  If  you 
are  a  suspect  in  a  police  case,  interrogation 
Is  an  inconvenience  that  is  the  price  of 
citizenship  and  civilization." 

Seven  members  of  President  Johnson's  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission,  including  three 
past  presidents  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, declaring  that  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  drastically  tilted  the  scales  of  Justice 
"in  favor  of  the  accused  and  agaln&t  law 
enforcement  and  the  public."  have  recom- 
mended amending  the  5th  If  necessary  to 
restore  the  balance.  So  have  House  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  and  former  Republican 
presidential  nominee  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  who 
launched  his  career  as  an  outstanding  pio- 
neer prosecutor  of  organized  crime. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  amend  the  5th 
Amendment.  We  need  only  restore  it — to  the 
balanced,  very  limited  commonsense  rule  the 
framers  actually  elevated  Into  our  Consti- 
tution. 

President  Nixon's  recommendation  that 
Congress  pass  a  new  general  testimonial  im- 
munity statute.  Incorporated  in  the  Senate- 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act,  Is  a  fair- 
minded  and  courageous  beglnlnng.  and  our 
elected  representatives  have  ample  consti- 
tutional authority  to  act  without  resort  to 
the  cumbersome  amending  process. 


Article  I  emphatically  empowers  Congress 
"to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the 
government  of  the  United  States."  Article  III 
further  empowers  Congress  to  make  "ex- 
ceptions and  regulations"  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction.  And  flnally  the 
14th  Amendment  speclflcally  names  Con- 
gress the  guardian  of  the  constitutional 
rights  it  creates. 

The  pending  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
would  limit  the  privilege  of  silence  to  crim- 
inal suspects  at  their  own  trial,  as  was  clearly 
the  purpose  of  the  5th  Amendment's  authors. 
As  proposed  originally  In  March  1969  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws,  appointed  during  the  John- 
son Administration  and  chaired  by  former 
California  Oov.  Pat  Brown,  the  new  statute 
would  applv  to  congressional  hearings  and 
to  all  casei  involving  violations  of  federal 
law. 

A  Witness  not  on  trial  himself  for  a  crime 
would  be  compelled  to  testify  even  after 
claiming  his  testimony  might  incriminate 
him.  but  he  would  be  granted  Immunity  from 
having  his  compelled  testimony  or  other 
proof  it  revealed  used  as  evidence  of  his 
offense  in  any  later  prosecution.  But  be 
would  not,  as  under  present  laws,  receive  an 
"Immunity  bath"  against  prosecution  on  the 
basis  of  other  Independent  evidence. 

Once  Investigators  identified  Individuals 
Involved  in  any  criminal  conspiracy,  prosecu- 
tors could  hall  them  before  a  grand  Jury  or 
Judge,  grant  testimonial  Immunity,  and  force 
them  to  choose  between  going  to  Jail  for 
criminal  contempt  of  court  and  identifying 
and  testifying  against  other  partners-ln- 
crime.  Thus  prosecutors  could  pry  apart  con- 
spiracies and  use  the  small  fry  to  convict  the 
big  fish. 

As  Atty.  Oen.  Nicholas  Katzenbach  in  1966 
told  Congress  in  pleading  for  a  broader  im- 
munity statute,  "we  cannot  make  progress  in 
fighting  organized  crime  other  than  by  get- 
ting the  testimony  of  people  involved."  By 
protecting  the  silence  of  subordinates  as  in- 
vestigators try  to  trace  organized  crime  to  the 
men  who  direct  it,  "we  are  authorizing  pro- 
tection of  the  people  within  the  organiza- 
tion." 

One  thing  is  clear:  Congress  miist  act,  and 
soon.  "It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
law,"  said  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
"that  ideas  become  encysted  in  phrases  and 
thereby  for  a  long  time  cease  to  provoke  fur- 
ther analysis."  But  today  evidence  is  ines- 
capably mounting  that  we  have  indeed  added 
too  many  stories  to  the  temple  of  Justice  and 
that  millions  of  innocent  citizens  are  suf- 
fering as  respect  for  law  crumbles  under  the 
weight. 

The  lieauty  and  simplicity  of  those  15 
words  of  the  6th  Amendment  Is  that  they  said 
what  they  meant.  President  Nixon's  proposal 
gives  Congress  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  move  toward  restoring  that  meaning. 


CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
once  again  been  made  aware  of  the 
severe  crime  problems  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Yesterday's  newspapers  car- 
ried the  report  of  a  Senate  employee — a 
20-year-old  secretary  to  one  of  our  col- 
leagues— being  raped  in  her  apartment. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  scores  of  serious 
crimes  reported  daily  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  liie  scope  of  this  problem  is  il- 
lustrated each  day  in  the  pages  of  the 
Washington  Post  in  its  detailed  listing  of 
serious  crimes  reported  to  police. 

In  just  the  past  2  days,  according  to 
the  Poet,  more  than  50  thefts,  robberies, 
assaults,  and  other  incidents  of  serious 
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crime  have  been  reported.  These  reports 
dramatize  the  Importance  of  making 
every  possible  effort  to  build  up  the  met- 
ropolitan police  force,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  quality,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  every  effort  to  cope  with  the 
serious  social  problems  of  the  district 
which  are  in  themselves  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  conditions  which 
breed  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  Washington  Post's  report  of 
tie  rape  of  a  Senate  secretary  and  its 
listings  of  other  serious  crimes  in  the 
past  2  days. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senator's   Secretary   Raped 

A  20-year-old  secretary  for  a  U.S.  Senator 
was  raped  in  her  apartment  last  night,  po- 
lice said. 

The  victim  told  police  she  went  to  sleep 
about  10:30  p.m.,  and  was  awakened  shortly 
thereafter  when  the  lights,  which  she  bad 
left  on,  were  turned  out.  A  man  had  entered 
her  room,  she  told  police,  and  demanded 
money. 

When  she  said  she  had  none,  she  was  forced 
to  disrobe  and  was  raped.  As  the  unarmed 
man  was  leaving,  the  secretary's  roommate 
and  an  escort  entered  the  apartment  and 
were  ordered  to  stand  to  one  side  of  the  room 
while  the  man  made  his  escape,  police  said. 

The  victim  was  treated  at  D.C.  General 
Hospital  and  released. 

Suspected  iNTanoEi  Slain 

An  off-duty  reserve  metropolitan  police- 
man told  police  he  shot  one  of  three  men 
attempting  to  break  into  his  home  early  yes- 
terday. The  shooting  victim  died  later  at  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center. 

Police  identified  the  dead  man  as  Claude 
J.  WUbanks  Jr.,  48,  of  1801  Calvert  St.  NW., 
who  died  11  hours  after  the  reported  2  a.m. 
break-in  attempt. 

Police  gave  this  account: 

Joseph  S.  Brooks,  of  1842  Ontario  PI.  NW, 
was  awakened  by  his  son,  who  told  him 
someone  was  trying  to  break  into  the  house. 
Brooks  got  his  pistol  and  went  out  on  a  sec- 
ond-fioor  balcony  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Once  there.  Brooks  saw  two  men  running 
out  of  the  yard  and  heard  another  man  at 
the  kitchen  door.  Brooks  leaned  over  the 
balcony  and  yelled  at  the  man  to  leave. 

The  man  turned  toward  Brooks  and  raised 
bis  arm.  Broolcs  fired  several  shots. 

PoUce  said  a  hearing  with  the  U.S.  at- 
torney has  been  scheduled  for  today. 

Reserve  policemen,  who  have  no  official  au- 
thority, frequently  serve  as  volunteers  dur- 
ing such  occasions  as  parades,  demonstra- 
tions, etc.  No  weapons  are  issued  to  reserve 
policemen. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  to  area  po- 
lice by  6  p.m.  yesterday:         I 

STOLEN      I 

Four  American  Standard  commodes,  a 
Remington  stud  rivet  gun.  two  vanity  cabi- 
nets and  two  local  tool  boxes  valued  at  8500 
were  stolen  from  the  English  Village  Co., 
5010  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW.,  between  S  p.m. 
Sunday  and  7  a.m.  yesterday. 

Two  sterling  sliver  wine  pitchers,  one 
sterling  silver  water  pitcher,  two  sterling 
silver  chalices,  and  a  sterling  silver  dish 
valued  at  8935  were  stolen  from  St.  Thomas 
Church,  1772  Church  St.  NW..  l>etween  6  pjn. 
Saturtlay  and  7:05  a.m.  Sunday. 

Edward  Rooney,  of  Annandale,  was  robbed 
at  1:86  ajn.  by  two  men  who  beat  him  about 
the  head  and  body  while  he  was  inside  1424 
W  St.  NW. 

Larry  Chin,  of  WashlngtOD,  was  robbed  at 


8:30  p.m .  Sunday  by  two  men  who  ap- 
proached him  in  the  800  block  of  12tli  Street 
NW  and  took  hU  wallet  at  gunpoint. 

Robert  Goodwin,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  at  8:20  pjn.  Sunday  by  two  men,  one 
armed  with  a  pistol,  who  took  bis  combina- 
tion record  player  and  radio  whUe  he  was 
standing  at  1st  and  H  Streets  NE. 

Donald  Day,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
at  6:30  pjn.  Sunday  by  two  men  who  grabbed 
him  while  he  was  standing  at  16th  and 
Savannah  Streets  SE.  The  men  also  cut  Day 
with  a  razor  when  he  struggled  with  them. 
Day  was  treated  at  Cafritz  Hospital  and  re- 
leased. 

Jerry  Ann  Uttle,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  at  10:35  p.m.  Sunday  by  fovir  Juve- 
niles who  Ijeat  her  and  took  her  purse  in  the 
2900  block  of  Sheridan  Road  SE. 

ROBBED 

High's  Dairy  Products  Store,  5811  Central 
Ave..  Capital  Heights,  was  robbed  by  a  man 
armed  with  a  pistol  about  8:30  pan.  Sunday. 

Jo  Ann  Murata,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
at  6:15  a.m.  Sunday  by  two  men,  one  armed 
with  a  pistol,  who  took  her  purse  .while  she 
was  standing  In  front  of  1614  Newton  SU. 
NW. 

Juan  Gllljerto,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
at  10:55  p.m.  Sunday  by  three  men  who 
grabbed  him.  cut  him  on  the  right  band  and 
took  his  wallet  while  he  was  standing  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  Irving  Streets,  NW. 

Jean  Shepler,  of  PorrestvlUe,  Md.  was 
robbed  at  9:60  pjn.  Sunday  by  three  men 
who  took  her  purse  while  she  was  walking  in 
the  100  block  of  18th  Street  SE. 

Rands  Restaurant,  1712  Connecticut  Ave. 
NW..  WHS  robbed  at  8:15  p.m.  Sunday  by  a 
man  who  pulled  a  gun  on  the  cashier,  Joe 
Harris,  and  forced  him  to  empty  the  cash 
register. 

Gulf  service  station,  6120  Georgia  Ave.  NW., 
was  robl>ed  at  9:05  pjn.  Sunday  by  two  men, 
one  armed  with  a  pistol,  who  forced  the 
owner,  William  Brooks,  to  hand  over  the  con- 
tents of  the  cash  register. 

Cherie  P.  Blumenthal,  of  Bethesda,  was 
robbed  of  hei  purse  and  car  keys  by  an  tin- 
armed  man  while  she  was  sitting  In  her  car 
In  an  alley  near,  the  100  block  of  11th  Street 
N.E.  at  9:55  Bjn.  yesterday. 

Catherine  Spriggs,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  at  7  p.m.  Sunday  at  14th  and  Rltten- 
house  Streets  by  two  men,  one  armed  with  a 
pistol,  who  warned  her  not  to  scream  and 
then  took  her  purse. 

ARRESTED 

Eugene  Robert  Tillman.  27,  of  1843  Lamont 
St.  NW.,  and  JlmnUe  Nlckelson,  20,  of  1364 
Columbia  Rd.  NW.,  were  arrested  and  charged 
with  robbery  in  connection  with  the  holdup 
of  two  Northwest  Washington  women  In 
their  apartment  on  Feb.  12. 

Northwest  Washington  Man  Shot  Resist- 
ing HoLDXJP  Attempt 

A  Northwest  Washington  man  was  shot 
In  the  leg  Monday  night  when  he  resisted 
an  attempted  holdup  at  North  Capitol  and 
O  Streets  NW,  police  reported. 

Oscar  J.  Seegers,  of  14  O  St.  NW.  told  po- 
lice he  and  a  friend,  Eric  Slngletary.  were 
approached  about  10:30  p.m.  by  a  youth  who 
drew  an  automatic  and  demanded,  "I  want  all 
the  money  you  have  got." 

When  Seegers  refused  to  hand  over  bis 
money,  the  g^unman  fired  one  shot  at  him  and 
fled  east  on  O  Street. 

Seegers  was  treated  at  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  by  6  p.m.  yesterday. 

ROBBED 

James  Walters,  of  Washington,  a  driver 
for  the  Taylor  Biscuit  Co.,  was  held  up  about 
4:05  pjn.  Monday  while  he  was  unloading 
hU  truck  m  the  1800  block  of  7th  Street 
NW.  by  a  man  brandishing  a  gun  who  held 


the  weapon  at  Walters'  back  and  demanded 
money. 

Jean  L.  Thomas,  of  Waslilngton  was  held 
up  about  7:30  p.m.  Monday  while  she  was 
standing  by  hfer  car  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  33d  Place  SE.  Two  youths  ran  up  to 
Miss  Thomas  and  said,  "This  Is  a  holdup." 
When  she  began  to  scream,  one  of  the  youths 
warned  her.  "If  you  scream.  I  wll!  blow  your 
head  off."  Grabbing  her  pocketbook,  the  pair 
fled  on  foot. 

George  R.  Ross,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  12:10  a.m.  yesterday  In  the 
1400  block  of  Harvard  Street  NW,  near  his 
home.  Three  men  attacked  Ross,  hitting  and 
kicking  him  In  the  head  and  body,  then  es- 
caped with  his  wallet  containing  (2  and 
papers. 

Lenora  M.  Luciano,  of  2918  8th  St.  NW.  was 
held  up  about  6:30  pjn.  Monday  by  a  young 
man  wielding  a  knife  who  ransacked  her 
house  and  fled  with  70  cents  and  an  electric 
stove. 

Grocery  store,  1136  Florida  Ave.  NE,  was 
held  up  about  10:15  p.m.  Monday  by  a  young 
man  who  asked  the  clerk  for  a  beer.  As  she 
was  getting  the  beer  for  him,  the  man  yoked 
her  from  behind  and  carried  her  to  the  cash 
register.  Removing  the  money  from  the  reg- 
ister, the  man  released  the  clerk  and  ran  out 
the  front  door. 

Glno's  Carryout.  3646  Benning  Rd.  NE,  was 
held  up  about  9:40  a  jn.  yesterday  by  a  man 
who  forced  his  way  into  the  shop  when  an 
employee  answered  bis  knock  on  the  rear 
door,  assuming  an  employee  wanted  the  door 
opened.  Holding  a  brown  paper  bag  over  his 
hand  as  if  he  had  a  gun,  the  man  forced 
the  clerk  to  open  the  safe  saying,  "This  Is  a 
holdup."  Taking  $2,500  in  bUls  and  change, 
the  man  escaped  in  a  light  colored  car. 

Lonnie  McNalr,  of  Capital  Heights,  a  driver 
for  Capitol  Cab,  was  held  up  about  7  a.m. 
yesterday  by  a  young  man  who  hailed  his 
taxi  at  14th  and  Harvard  Streets  NW.  At  12th 
and  O  Streets  NW,  the  passenger  drew  a 
knife  from  under  his  coat  and  forced  the 
driver  to  hand  over  his  oash. 

Leroy  C.  Conrad,  of  3228  Hiatt  Pi.  NW,  was 
robbed  about  9:30  p.m.  Monday  by  three 
men  who  forced  their  way  Into  his  apartment, 
cut  him  on  the  side  of  the  face  and  escaped 
with  his  money,  watch  and  television  set. 

Julio  Rodrlguee.  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  11 :15  p.m.  Monday  In  the  3400  block 
of  16th  Street  NW.  by  two  men,  one  armed 
with  a  gtm,  who  said  to  him,  "Give  me  your 
money."  At  the  same  time,  Susan  Erena,  also 
of  Washington,  was  robbed  of  a  billfold. 

John  Allison  Kindred,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  and  briefly  abducted  by  a  man  who 
hailed  his  Uxlcab  in  the  4400  block  of  G 
Street  SE  about  10:36  p.m.  Sunday.  He  di- 
rected Kindred  to  drive  to  9th  and  L  streets 
NE,  where  he  pulled  out  a  gun  and  ordered, 
"Turn  left."  "Which  way?"  the  driver  asked. 
"Left,"  the  gunman  repeated  and  told  Kin- 
dred to  stop  in  an  alley  between  7th  and 
8th  Streets.  After  forcing  the  driver  to 
climb  into  the  trunk  and  taking  his  money 
and  keys,  the  gunman  drove  the  taxi  to  where 
two  or  three  other  men  joined  him.  The  gun- 
man warned  them  not  to  address  him  by 
name  becaxise  the  driver  was  In  the  trunk, 
then  fled  In  the  rear  of  the  unit  block  of  Ben- 
ning Road  NE.  Kindred  was  able  to  free  him- 
self from  the  car  trunk. 

New  Hampshire  Pharmacy,  6001  1st  St. 
NW.,  was  held  up  about  3:40  p.m.  Monday 
by  a  youth  who  asked  the  clerk  for  change 
for  a  dime.  As  the  clerk  opened  the  register, 
the  youth  drew  a  gun  from  his  coat  pocket 
and  said,  "This  is  a  holdup."  The  clerk 
grabbed  the  gun  and  after  a  struggle,  the 
gunman  broke  away,  grabbed  the  money  and 
fled. 

Kenneth  Washington,  a  driver  for  Berg- 
mann's  Latmdry,  was  held  up  aobut  8:26  a.m. 
Monday  as  he  was  walking  to  his  truck.  Two 
young  men  with  guns  In  their  pockets  or- 
dered Washington  to  enter  the  truclc  "U* 
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on  the  floor  for  five  minutes  or  we  wUl 
•hoot."  they  warned.  Washington  compUed 
and.  after  five  minutes,  discovered  the  man 
bad  escaped  and  the  mooey  from  bis  caab 
box  was  missing. 

Karl  L.  Schlegal.  of  ArUngton.  an  em- 
ployee of  Bergmann's  Laundry,  was  held  up 
about  9:30  aon.  Monday  by  three  youths,  one 
armed  with  a  revolver,  who  approached  him 
while  be  was  parked  In  his  truck  In  the  5100 
block  of  Fitch  Place  SE.  "Don't  turn  around. 
This  la  a  stlckup."  the  gunman  warned.  "Help 
yourself."'  Scblegel  repUed  and  the  trio  fled 
on  foot  with  the  money  bag. 

Richard  A.  Ensor.  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  9:25  p.m.  Monday  by  three 
youths  who  approached  him  at  tst  and  B 
Streets  SE,  and  ordered.  "Stop,  you.  ."They 
then  removed  Ensor's  wallet,  took  the  bills 
and  relumed  It.  saying.  ""Thank  you.  sir," 
then  fled  south  on  Ist  Sueet  toward  M  Street 
SE 

Vernon  Helvey.  of  Falls  Church,  and  Ah- 
mad Ardroudl.  of  Washington,  were  held  up 
as  they  were  taking  money  from  the  Safe- 
way food  store  at  2060  L  St.  NW.  to  deposit 
In  a  bank  at  2 1st  and  M  Sueets  NW.  about 
3  pm..  Two  armed  men  approached  them  at 
the  bank  deposit  window  and  ordered,  •"Get 
against  the  window."  Polntaig  hU  pistol  at 
the  men,  one  of  the  gunmen  threatened. 
"Give  me  the  green  canvas  bag  or  I  will  kill 
you."  Taking  the  canvas  money  bag,  the 
gunmen  fled  east  on  M  Street  and  drove  ofl 
In  a  dark  car. 

David  Riley,  of  1483  Newton  St.,  NW.. 
was  held  up  about  6  pjn.  Monday  by  four 
young  men  who  approached  him  In  the  lobby 
of  his  apartment  building  and  warned. 
"StAnd  by  or  111  blow  your  head  off."  While 
the  gunman  held  Riley  at  bay,  his  com- 
panions removed  the  money  from  him  and 
ran  Into  an  aUey. 

Arthur  T.  Downey,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  9:40  p  m.  Monday  when  he 
stopped  for  a  trafllc  light  at  19th  SUeet  and 
BUtmore  Avenue  NW.  A  youth  opened  the 
door  of  hU  car.  climbed  In  and  pulled  out 
a  revolver.  'Keep  driving  and  dont  look 
back,"'  the  gunman  ordered  and  told  Downey 
to  stop  in  the  1500  block  of  Marlon  Street 
irw.  Taking  his  watch  and  money,  the  gun- 
man Jumped  from  the  car  and  ran  Into  an 
alley  In  the  middle  of  the  block. 

Mary  Lee  Reld.  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  Jtut  after  midnight  by  three  men  who 
surrounded  her  in  the  3300  block  of  4th 
Street  SE.  One  of  them  drew  a  shotgun 
from  under  hU  coat  and  forced  Mlaa  Reld 
to  give  them  her  pocketbook.  Taking  the 
bag  containing  94,  the  trio  escaped  east  on 
4th  Street  In  a  white  car. 

ASSATTLTCD 

Uoyd  Junior  Hudley.  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Cafrlta  Hospital  for  head  wounds 
he  suffered  wlien  seven  men  attacked  him 
about  «:45  a.m.  Monday  In  the  rear  of  the 
500  block  of  Lebaum  Street  SE.  "The  men  beat 
him  In  the  head  and  body,  then  made  their 
escape. 

Fanny  Lou  Brand,  of  1334  Ridge  PI.  SE , 
was  admitted  to  D.C.  General  Hospital  for 
burns  she  suffered  when  a  man  entered  her 
home  about  4:10  a.m..  poured  a  green  sub- 
stance on  her  abdomen  and  fled. 

James  Preston,  of  no  known  address,  was 
treated  for  nose  and  head  injuries  he  suf- 
fered when  he  was  beaten  with  a  pipe.  Pres- 
ton was  discovered  In  semi-conscious  condi- 
tion by  a  clerk  in  a  store  In  the  BOO  block 
of  10th  sueet  NW. 

Harrison  Godfrey  Jackson,  22,  of  Wash- 
ington, was  treated  at  Cafrltz  Hospital  for 
eye  Injuries  he  suffered  following  a  verbal 
exchange  with  a  man  armed  with  a  pistol. 
Jackson  told  poUoe  he  stopped  for  a  tralBc 
light  about  S  pjoo.  Sunday  while  he  was  at 
Stanton  Road  and  Sultland  Parkway  SE..  and 
called  to  a  man  who  puUad  up  beside  him  In 
a    red    car,    "Hey,    dummy."    "Who    U    a 


dummy?"  the  man  replied,  and  struck  Jack- 
son in  the  face  with  his  weapon. 

James  Matthews,  of  «M  12th  St.  NE.,  was 
beaten  about  12:40  p.m.  Monday  by  three 
men  who  attacked  him  as  he  was  leaving  his 
house  with  his  wife.  Pushing  Mrs.  Matthews 
aside,  the  trio  struck  Matthews  over  the  head 
with  a  lead  pipe  and  with  their  flsu. 

William  Raymond,  of  1024  10th  St.  NW  . 
was  beaten  with  an  Iron  rod  by  two  yoxing 
women  who  entered  his  apiirtment  about 
6:05  pm.  Monday  and  attacked  him  while 
he  was  In  bed,  then  fled  out  the  front  door. 

Wesley  Fuller,  of  Takoma  Park,  was  ad- 
mitted to  DC.  General  Hospital  with  three 
gunshot  wounds.  Fuller  was  shot  In  both 
legs  and  hU  left  arm  during  a  flght  about 
11:10  p.m.  Monday  with  a  woman  armed 
with  a  gun  Inside  an  apartment  at  *   *   * 

STABBCD 

Clarence  Briscoe,  of  1217  Alabama  Ave.  BE  . 
was  admitted  to  DC.  General  Hosplui  for 
stab  wounds.  He  was  Injured  In  the  abdomen 
and  arm  by  a  man  carrying  a  knife  who  also 
lived  in  his  apartment  building. 

Stanley  R.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  was 
wounded  about  11:30  a.m.  Monday  by  a 
youth  who  attempted  to  rob  him  while  be 
was  standing  at  eth  Street  and  Southern 
Avenue  SE.  "Loan  me  flve  cents,"  the  youth 
said  to  Johnson.  When  be  replied  that  he 
had  only  a  %b  bill,  the  youth  drew  a  knife 
from  his  coat  pocket  and  ordered,  "Give  me 
that."  As  Johnson  Jumped  away  from  the 
armed  youth,  he  was  stabbed  In  the  face. 

BTOLSN 

A  hi-fl  set  and  a  Upe  recorder  with  ampli- 
fiers and  speakers,  with  a  total  value  of  taoo, 
were  stolen  on  "Thursday  from  the  home  of 
Martha  Morgan,  37  Adams  St.  NW..  when 
her  house  was  broken  Into. 

An  overhead  projector  was  stolen  between 
13:30  ajn.  and  1  p.m.  Monday  from  the  closet 
in  the  principal's  oBlce  at  St.  Teresa  School. 
1409  V  St.  SE. 

A  box  of  television  tubes,  a  cash  box,  14 
watches,  three  wedding  rings,  a  walkie- 
talkie,  a  radio,  a  clock  radio  and  a  razor,  with 
a  total  value  of  approximately  tfiOO,  were 
stolen  from  the  Parkview  Pharmacy,  3501 
Georgia  Ave.  NW.,  sametlme  between  9  p.m. 
Sunday  and  8  a.m.  Monday  when  the  store 
was  broken  Into  through  s  storage  chute. 

Three  cameras,  four  camera  lenses,  six 
camera  filters,  a  man's  suit,  a  man"s  coat  and 
other  personal  Items,  with  a  total  value  of 
•  1600,  were  stolen  between  9:30  a.m.  and 
3:30  p.m  Monday  from  Ray  Rlzos,  of  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  and  Radzlmlr  Klselew,  of 
Washington.  The  equipment  and  clothing 
was  taken  from  Rlzos"  car,  which  was  parked 
m  the  1200  block  of  MassachusetU  Avenue 
NW. 

Assorted  merchsndlse  including  cigarettes 
and  candy  was  stolen  about  10:30  am.  Mon- 
day from  Federal  City  College.  435  3d  St. 
NW. 


A  fire  classifled  as  arson  by  flre  Inspectors 
was  reported  about  8:35  ajn.  Monday.  The 
blaze  caused  major  damage  to  a  vacant  bouse 
at  1046  44th  St.  NK. 

A  flre  was  set  about  11:30  pm.  Monday 
Inside  a  furniture  store  at  2335  18th  St.  NW., 
when  a  flammable  Uquld  was  ignited. 

VANDALIZED 

The  recreation  department  building  at 
"Trinidad  and  Childress  StrceU  NE.,  was  ran- 
sacked sometime  between  3:30  pjn.  Sunday 
and  7:30  a.m.  yesterday  after  the  lock  on  the 
front  door  was  forced. 

Several  classrooms  inside  Garnet-Patter- 
son Junior  High  School,  10th  and  U  StreeU 
NW.,  were  ransacked  when  the  school  was 
entered  through  a  side  wmdow  about  8  pjn. 
Monday. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress not  only  is  Uie  supreme  govern- 


mental authority  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
but  it  has  stubbornly  retained  {>ower  and 
responsibility  for  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  municipal  government.  Congress 
cannot,  therefore,  avoid  the  correlative 
obligation  to  remove  fear  from  Washing- 
ton streets.  So  that  we  shall  neither  for- 
get nor  neglect  this  primary  duty  of  Oov- 
emment  I  shall  place  in  the  Record  on 
a  regular  basis  the  daily  reports  of  Wash- 
ington crime. 


RETURN  CONTROL  OP  EDUCATION 
TO  THE  STATES 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  senate  and  house  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  South  Carolina  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  calling  for  a 
constitutional  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  the  control  of  public 
education  to  the  States.  The  resolution 
points  out  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  erosion  of  State  control  and 
direction  of  the  public  educational  sys- 
tem and  institutions  by  a  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Clearly,  this  resolution  evidences  a  con- 
cern of  the  people  of  my  State  and,  I 
am  sure,  people  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  In  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  cal!  a  Constitutional  Convention 
for  t'  '   purpose  of  returning  the  control 
of  public  education  to  the  States 
Whereas,  the  heretofore  gradual  erosion  of 
State  control  and  direction  of  the  public  edu- 
cational  system    and    institutions   has   now 
accelerated   into  a  wholesale  usurpation  of 
power  by      federal  oligarchy;  ar 

Whereas,  under  the  aegis  of  the  federal 
courts  banning  prayers  and  abrogating  free- 
dom of  choice,  federal  administrative  ag-n- 
cles  have  been  obsessed  with  creating  an 
omniscient  and  ubiquitous  Federal  Board  of 
Education  capable  of  deciding  In  t»-e  smallest 
and  most  remote  school  districts  of  our  land 
problems  peculiar  to  that  district;  and 

Whereas,  these  Federal  innovators  have 
pi  ced  In  grave  Jeopardy  the  public  educa- 
tlon.ll  system  of  every  school  district  In 
every  state  In  th  Nation,  and  have  wrought 
havoc,  confu-rlon  and  frustration;  demoral- 
ized scl.cc  officials  and  mad-  a  travesty  of 
the  education  of  our  children.  Nov.  therefore. 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Re : ;  ^sentatlves  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  call  a  constitutional 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  returning  the 
control  of  education  to  the  states. 

Be  it  uTther  reaohei  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  S-nator  James  P. 
lloKlngo,  each  United  States  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  from 
South  Car^  Ina. 


THE  ALL  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  the  Gates  Commission  report 
on  the  all-volunteer  Army  was  presented 
to  the  President. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  all-Tcdunteer 
Army  awicept.  I  was  pleased  to  aee  this 
excellent  presentation  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  persons  Interested  In 
studying  our  armed  services.  In  addition. 
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I  am  sure  the  report  will  help  to  spark 
intelligent  debate,  not  only  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  all-volunteer  Army,  but  also 
on  the  question  of  reform  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

Early  this  year,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  critical  of  advance 
reports  of  the  Gates  Commission's  con- 
clusions, to  which  I  responded  with  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  which  was  printed 
last  week.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  and  my  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1970] 

A   VOLCNTEEX   ARMT 

The  conclusion  of  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion that  an  all-volunteer  military  force  can 
and  should  replace  the  draft  raises  questions 
that  go  beyond  the  proposal's  feasibility  In 
terms  of  the  manpower  supply.  The  Impact 
of  the  military  establishment  on  a  demo- 
cratic nation's  way  of  life  Is  too  serious  to 
allow  fundamental  policies  to  be  guided  pri- 
marily by  technical  concerns.  The  potential 
effect  on  the  relationships  of  civilian  and 
military  sectors  requires  careful  assessment. 

Even  on  the  matter  of  manpower  itself 
there  appear*  to  be  room  for  considerable 
disagreement.  President  Nixon's  commission, 
headed  by  former  Defense  Secretary  Thomas 
S.  Gates  Jr.,  is  reportedly  confident  that — 
given  $2  bUlion  to  $4  billion  In  added  de- 
fense funding — the  required  numbers  could 
readily  be  recriUted,  without  creating  a  heavy 
overdependence  on  Negroes.  But  earlier 
studies  have  disputed  this  conclusion.  For- 
mer Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  Gen.  Mark 
Clark  and  Burke  Marshall,  as  spokesmen  for 
a  variety  of  panels  on  the  practicality  of 
total -reliance  on  volunteers,  have  warned 
that  such  an  approach  Is  not  only  costly  but 
lacks  flexibility  to  meet  emergencies. 

These  earlier  appraisals,  moreover,  under- 
scored the  risk  of  creating  an  unhealthy  gap 
between  the  military  and  civilians  In  Amer- 
ican society.  The  true  meaning  of  a  departure 
from  the  tradition  of  an  essentially  citizen- 
staffed  defense  force  must  not  be  obscured 
by  the  use  of  the  term  "volunteer  army"; 
m  reality  the  Issue  Is  creation  not  of  a  volun- 
teer force  but  of  a  large  professional  army 
with  its  own  Interests  and  outlook. 

This  Is  qiUte  different  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  relatively  small  nucleus  of  pro- 
fessional ofllcers  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers. It  Inevitably  entails  the  creation  of  a 
massive  lobby.  To  the  already  existing  power 
of  the  military  industrial  complex  would  be 
added  the  continuing  pressure  of  a  large 
body  of  men  whose  loyalties  would  naturally 
be  linked  to  the  alms  and  fortunes  of  that 
complex. 

The  concept  of  large  professional  armies 
Is  not  readily  reconciled  with  the  life  style 
of  democracy.  The  momentary  hostility  to- 
ward the  draft,  sparked  by  revulsion  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  long-term  effects  of  a  move  that 
win  subject  the  nation  to  more,  rather  than 
less,  military  Influence. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20,  1970 J 

ALL-VOLTTNTEEa   ARMT 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  11, 1970. 
To  THt  Eorroa: 

In  thinking  about  your  Jan.  15  editorial 
critical  of  the  all-voluntary  army,  I  have  ar- 
rived at  different  conclusions,  and  would  like 
to  take  exception  to  a  number  of  your  points. 

First,  my  imderstanding  of  the  Gates  Com- 
mission, whose  report  will  be  released  soon. 
Is  that  the  social  Implications  of  an  all-vol- 
unteer fore*  have  been  thoroughly  investi- 


gated, as  President  Nixon  instructed,  and 
thus  your  implication  that  this  report  is 
based  solely  on  "technical  concerns"  is  not 
correct. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  initial  costs  will  be 
higher.  But  we  have  imposed  a  hidden  tax  on 
servicemen  for  years  by  requiring  them  to 
serve  at  considerably  less  than  they  could 
earn  as  civilians.  Increasing  first-term  pay 
scales,  to  encourage  volunteer  enlistments,  is 
long  overdue  even  without  an  all-volunteer 
force.  Reduction  of  the  present  high  costs 
of  training  new  recruits  and  manpower  turn- 
over will  help  balance  the  costs  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 

As  for  "flexibility  to  meet  emergencies,"' 
our  first  line  of  defense  has  always  been  our 
reserve  forces.  Maintenance  of  a  strong  re- 
serve and  a  stand-by  draft  system  can  Insure 
prompt  mobilization  If  that  is  ever  necessary. 

INCENTTVKS    FOB    VOLtJNTEEES 

I  would  not  favor  an  all -volunteer  force 
If  I  felt  it  would  create  a  "professional 
army,"  in  the  worst  connotation  of  that 
phrase.  But  so  long  as  we  provide  the  proper 
Incentives  for  volimteers.  I  feel  an  all-volun- 
teer army  will  represent  the  same  balance  of 
society  as  otu-  mixed  army  of  volunteers 
and  draftees  currently  has. 

I  do  not  feel  the  "massive  lobby"  you  en- 
vision will  result,  so  long  as  we  retain  civilian 
control  of  the  military  establishment,  main- 
tain the  same  officer  corps  we  now  have,  and 
provide  the  proper  Incentives  for  enlist- 
ments. 

Conscription  as  a  normal  fact  of  life  for 
Americans  is  not  part  of  our  democratic  tra- 
dition. To  the  contrary,  it  has  only  been 
used  prior  to  World  War  11  during  emer- 
gencies. 

'Therefore,  in  evaluating  our  military  sys- 
tem in  connection  "with  the  life  style  of 
democracy,"  elimination  of  the  draft,  while 
still  maintaining  forces  necessary  for  our 
defense,  should  be  a  prime  concern. 

I  look  forward  to  studying  the  full  report 
of  the  Gates  Commission,  and  will  give  its 
evaluation  and  recommendations  serious 
attention.  Indeed,  the  President's  desires,  in 
creating  the  commission,  are  entirely  In  con- 
cert with  your  primary  concern,  that  there 
be  less,  not  more,  military  Influence.  I  feel 
this  report  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  source 
for  all  who  share  this  goal. 

Richard  S.  Schweikzx, 
V.S.  Senator  from  Penruylvania. 


PROF.  PHILIP  B.  KURLAND  AND 
•THE  NEW  AMERICAN  UNIVER- 
SITY" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  the  Senate  an  address  by  Philip  B. 
Kurland,  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  editor  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Review.  His  remarks,  given 
at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association  on  January  22,  1970,  are 
entitled  "The  New  American  University." 

For  those  of  us  who  care  about  the 
quality  of  scholarship  in  our  universities 
today.  Professor  Kurland's  address 
should  be  profoundly  disturbing.  Those 
of  us  who  know  Professor  Kurland,  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  working  with  him, 
realize  that  he  does  not  arrive  at  his 
observations  casually. 

Professor  Kurland  has  surveyed  the 
condition  of  higher  education  today  and 
has  concluded  that  it  is  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction:  toward  politicization, 
egalitarianism,  and  the  rejection  of  rea- 
son. And,  without  assumliig  the  position 
that  our  traditional  university  systems 
are  above  fault,  he  has  concluded  that 
these  three  movements  are  at  the  ex- 


pense of  the  central  purpose  of  educa- 
tion; to  communicate  ideas  so  that  so- 
ciety may  progress. 

Mr.  President,  Pitjfessor  Kurland  does 
not  ascribe  the  malignancy  in  many 
of  our  universities  today  wholly  to  the 
students;  he  understands  that  faculty 
members  and  administrators  as  well  are 
involved.  And  he  believes — in  this  one 
instance,  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  is 
wrong — that  the  destructive  elements  in 
our  universities  may  well  prevail. 

Professor  Kurland  is  a  man  with  a  con- 
suming dedication  and  respect  for  learn- 
ing, and  I  think  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  pay  heed  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  remarks.  I  urge  that  all  Senators  take 
the  time  to  read  this  address — ^it  is  not 
long — and  to  consider  the  points  which 
Professor  Kurland  has  raised.  We  should 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
allow  Irrationality  in  our  universities  to 
overthrow  scholarship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Professor 
Kurland's  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Amebican  Univebsitt 
(By  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland) 

Those  who  invited  me  to  speak  tonight 
were  unkind  enough  to  leave  the  choice  of 
topic  to  me.  When  I  accepted  the  Invitation, 
I  thought  I  would  talk  about  the  "new"  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  That  ex- 
alted body,  however,  has  proved  uncooper- 
ative. The  Burger  Court  has  been  most 
reluctant  to  render  any  decisions  worthy  of 
comment,  I  have  chosen  instead,  therefore, 
what  Is  for  me  an  equally  distressing  subject : 
the  "new"  American  university.  The  similar- 
ities of  the  two  problems  of  the  two  Ameri- 
can institutions  that  I  most  revere  should 
become  patent  to  you  as  I  proceed.  For  my 
essential  concerns  about  both  are  with  the 
effects  of  three  recognizable  trends.  These 
are  the  tendencies  toward  politicization,  to- 
ward egalitarianism,  and  toward  the  rejec- 
tion of  reason.  And  I  should  emphasize  that 
what  I  shall  have  to  say  tonight  about  the 
new  university  is  offered  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger. 

For  a  snapshot — not  a  full-blown  por- 
trait— of  the  new  American  University,  I 
offer  an^lem  from  the  Neto  York  Times  of 
about  a  week  or  so  ago.  With  your  indul- 
gence, I  shall  read  the  entire  news  story.  The 
dateline  Is  West  Berlin,  Germany: 

"Twenty-eight  professors  of  the  Free  Uni- 
versity of  West  Berlin  went  on  strike  today 
in  protest  against  what  they  described  as 
'student  terror.'  They  called  a  one-week  halt 
to  all  lectures  and  other  university  work. 

"The  strike  closed  the  entire  department 
of  economic  and  social  sciences.  It  followed 
a  series  of  disruptions  at  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Bernard  Bellinger,  an  economist  whom 
radical  student  groups  have  charged  with 
spreading  the  doctrine  of  capitalism. 

"When  the  groups  disrupted  Professor  Bel- 
linger's classes  again  this  morning,  he  walked 
out  and  27  colleagues  followed.  Last  night 
they  had  threatened  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
new  harassment. 

"Caught  between  the  students  and  the 
faculty,  was  Rolf  Kreiblcb,  the  University's 
new  31-year-old  president,  who  has  pledgied 
to  seek  reforms.  Both  sides  charged  the  pres- 
ident, In  office  since  November,  with  having 
failed  to  take  action  to  avert  the  confron- 
tation. 

"In  an  emergency  session  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Krelbich  declared  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  practices  of  the  students,  but  he  urged 
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the  fmculty  to  meet  some  student  demands, 
such  »s  Appointing  as  tutor'  a  left-wing  rep- 
resentative chosen  by  the  students.  Profes- 
sor Bellinger  and  the  other  faculty  members 
said  that  they  would  resist  such  a  moT*." 

These  events  In  Germany  do  not  reveal  a 
new  phenomenon  there.  For  It  was  probably 
the  parents  of  these  very  students  who  so 
effectively  engaged  In  these  very  same  tac- 
tics toward  similar  goals  In  the  1930's.  But 
iye  American  universities,  this  is  a  relatively 
new  practice.  Tou  must  not  be  deluded  by 
the  silence  or  apathy  of  the  press  into  a 
belief  that  this  can't  happen  here.  Similar 
student  behavior,  similarly  motivated,  has 
recently  occurred  at  Columbia,  at  Yale,  at 
Harvard,  even  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
<It  was  Just  the  other  day  that  a  so-called 
"moderate"  student  leader  congratulated 
faculty  representatives  at  one  of  thes«  uni- 
versities because  the  students  hadnt  brought 
guns  with  them  to  assist  their  otherwise 
limited  persuasive  capacities.) 

A  certain  mythology  has  developed  about 
the  new  student  movement  that  Is  the 
catalyst  In  the  transformation  of  American 
universities,  a  mythology  that  derives  es- 
sentially from  the  sap  that  so  readily  pours 
forth  at  commencement  exercises.  Some  of 
It  Is  classic  and  can  be  traced  back  through 
commencement  speeches  for  generations 
past.  And,  as  with  most  myths,  there  Is  an 
element  of  truth  In  It. 

We  are  told  that  this.  I.e..  the  current 
student  generation,  is  the  best  Informed 
group  of  students  that  we  have  ever  known. 
It's  a  generation  with  lots  of  new  scientific 
data  and  almost  no  knowledge  of  history. 
It  Is  an  amnesic  generation.  And  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  better  Informed,  It  Is 
through  Information  provided  them  by  their 
predecessors.  As  has  l>«en  noted  before,  even 
a  pygmy  can  see  further  than  a  giant,  if  be 
Is  standing  on  the  giant's  shoulders. 

It  Is  said  that  this  Is  the  student  genera- 
tion whose  morality  Is  somehow  higher  than 
those  who  preceded  It,  because  it  Is  a  sincere 
group.  Indeed,  sincerity  Is  suggested  to  be 
adequate  excuse  for  any  misconduct  they 
may  Indulge.  But  there  are  precedents  here, 
too.  Theirs  Is  the  morality  and  sincerity  that 
have  typified  all  the  zealots  that  have  come 
before  them.  Theirs  Is  the  morality,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  that  sin- 
cerely soti^bt  to  save  the  souls  of  men.  even 
If  It  bad  to  send  them  to  hell  by  fire  In  the 
course  of  making  the  effort  toward  reform. 
It  Is  a  morality  that  Justifies  lu  admittedly 
miserable  means  by  Its  allegedly  enlightened 
ends.  The  fact  Is  that  this  student  generation 
Is  not  a  righteous  group,  only  a  self-righteous 
one. 

Finally,  the  mytb  has  it.  that  the  recal- 
citrants among  the  students  are  only  a 
small  number  of  the  student  population. 
And  this,  too.  Is  trtie.  If  the  only  ones  to 
be  counted  are  those  active  In  using  force 
to  Impose  tbelr  wills.  But  If  one  looks  to 
the  numbers  who  are  either  sympathetic  to 
or  apathetic  about  such  behavior,  the  pro- 
p>ortion  Is  very  high  Indeed.  One  looks  In  vain 
U  z  student  opposition  to  the  destructive  ac- 
tivities of  their  colleagues.  For  the  fact  is 
that  a  very  large  number  of  students  are  in 
S3-mpathy  with  the  goals  of  the  so-called 
student  movement. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  also  necessary  to  say  that 
there  are  many  legitimate  complaints  to 
be  made  about  the  workings  of  American 
universities,  legitimate  in  the  sense  that 
they  reveal  the  failure  of  universities  to 
seek  tbelr  announced  objectives.  It  is  true 
that  many  professors — frequently  those  most 
vocal  on  behalf  of  the  student  movement — 
dont  have  time  for  teaching  students.  It 
is  true  that  foundation  and  government 
grants  have  skewed  faculty  research  so  that, 
in  many  Instances,  they  represent  choices 
not  by  Individual  professors  but  by  those 
who  control  the  purse  strings.  It  is  true  that 
much  university  education  Is  irrelevant,  not 


only  to  the  students'  alma,  but  even  to  the 
classically  professed  goals  of  a  university.  It 
Is  true  that  universities  either  require  or 
permit  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  be 
spent  by  students  at  school  In  order  to 
earn  a  license  to  practice  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession. It  Is  true  that  universities  have 
been  unduly  tolerant  of  faculty  and  student 
mediocrity.  But  these  defects  are  not  the 
ones  at  which  student  reform  Is  directed. 
And.  indeed,  to  the  extent  that  universities 
are  moving  to  correct  these  deficiencies,  the 
student  movement  affords  a  barrier  and  not 
an  aid. 

Nor  should  the  blnme  for  the  sttidents' 
excesses  be  placed  solely  at  the  feet  of  the 
students.  For  university  faculties  are,  like 
the  sttxlents.  either  sympathetic  to,  acqui- 
escent In.  or  apathetic  about  such  student 
behavior  and  Its  consequences. 

The  first  objective  of  the  new  tinlverslty 
movement,  as  I  read  It.  is  the  poUtlcizatlon 
of  the  imiversity.  This  has  both  internal  and 
external  aspecu.  At  the  highest — most  ab- 
truse — level  this  means  the  attempt  to  cap- 
ture the  university  as  a  pressure  group  to 
affect  national  policies.  At  this  level,  the  ob- 
jective is  ludicrous,  for  it  is  grounded  on 
two  absurd  premises  First,  that  the  univer- 
sity is  a  monolith,  indeed  that  all  univer- 
sities combined  are  monolithic.  Second,  that 
universities  are  capable  cf  t>elng  a  strong 
pressure  group  far  bringing  about  change  in 
national  policy  about  anyttung.  The  effect  of 
university  pressure  on  national  policy  is  in- 
deed immeasurable  If  not  i.onexLstent.  This 
Is  not  to  deny  that  some  Inhabitants  of  the 
groves  of  academe  have  Individually  played 
important  political  roles.  It  Is  to  deny  the 
equation  between  Individual  faculty  mem- 
bers and  tbelr  universities. 

At  a  more  mundane  level,  the  new  unlvei- 
sity  objective  is  to  force  the  universities  to 
utilize  their  resources  for  social  improvement 
in  the  communities  In  which  they  are  lo- 
cated: to  house  the  lU-housed.  to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  provide  medical,  legal,  and  rec- 
reational facilities  to  those  who  need  them, 
to  provide  elementary  educauon  for  Illit- 
erates, and  so  on.  These  are  certainly  worthy 
goals.  But  even  the  total  resources  of  the 
universities  are  inadequate  to  these  ends.  Any 
partial  commitment  of  university  resources 
to  these  goals  means  that  they  have  to  be 
taken  from  the  other  functions  that  a  uni- 
versity performs,  essentially  the  gathering 
and  communication  of  knowledge  by  those 
best  able  to  make  the  discoveries  snd  those 
best  able  to  utilize  them.  Indeed,  If  the  uni- 
versities do  not  die  by  the  sword  of  the  new 
university  movement,  they  may  well  disap- 
pear for  lack  of  financial  sustenance. 

The  problem  of  Internal  pollUclsatlon  Is 
equally  taxing  on  the  primary  functions  of 
the  university  as  we  have  known  it.  The  ob- 
jective here  is  to  treat  a  university  as  if  it 
were  a  governmental  body  which  must  be 
democratized  to  be  legitimized.  But  the  func- 
tion of  university  governance  is  not  the  exer- 
cise of  power.  The  function  of  university 
governance  Is  the  provision  of  services  that 
make  it  possible  for  scholars  to  research,  for 
teachers  to  teach,  and  for  students  to  learn. 

It  used  to  be  asserted  that  the  trouble  with 
the  new  student  generation  was  its  belief 
that  no  decisions  of  a  university  or  any  other 
Institution  were  made  on  principle:  that  all 
decisions  were  made  in  response  to  pressure. 
To  disprove  the  contention  academics  would 
cite  the  exemplary  behavior  of  many  univer- 
sities in  their  successful  efforts  against  the 
pressures  of  the  late,  unlamented  Senator 
McCarthy  and  his  epigone  to  dictate  who 
Shan  be  employed  at  what  tasks  In  a  univer- 
sity. At  the  same  time,  the  fact  U  that  the 
imlversltles  are  now  beginning  to  denM)n- 
strate  that  the  student  attitude  Is  correct,  by 
their  response  to  the  pressures  of  these  stu- 
dents. PoUtlcizatlon  has  already  occurred. 

Let  us  take  a  couple  of  current  examples. 
For  years,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 


supported  medical  research  Into  tbe  cause 
and  cure  of  specified  diseases.  And  univer- 
sity medical  schools  were  eager  and  willing 
to  use  the  money  supplied  for  these  pur- 
poses. Under  new  law,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Pulbrlght  among  others,  the  Department  of 
Defense  must  certify  that  any  research 
moneys  that  it  spends  are  spent  for  projects 
directly  connected  with  defense  goals.  It  Is 
suggested  now,  because  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  prepared  to  certify  certain  medi- 
cal research  in  this  manner,  that  the  univer- 
sities must  reject  the  funds  because  the  re- 
search is  suddenly  tainted.  This  taint  means 
only  that  many  on  campvis  would  object — 
without  knowledge  of  or  Interest  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  research  effort — because  of  the 
Defense  Department  label  that  it  bears.  One 
would  think  that  the  merits  of  the  research 
or  its  proper  place  In  a  university  would  re- 
main the  same  whatever  the  certification  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  When  university 
administrators  decide  that  the  kinds  of  re- 
search it  can  undertake  shall  be  determined 
by  consensus  on  campus — or  even  worse  by 
consensus  among  those  who  might  otherwise 
make  trouble.  It  has  abdicated  to  the  new 
McCarthylsm  even  as  It  refused  to  surrender 
to  the  old  McCarthylsm.  Again,  if,  as  has 
been  suggested,  a  university  must  reject  re- 
search into  genetic  differences  between 
Blacks  and  whites,  because  the  product  of 
such  research  might  contradict  some  of  the 
dearest  values  asserted  by  some  members  of 
the  university  community,  the  university  is 
proving  not  disproving  that  political  values 
are  determinative  of  the  university's  be- 
havior. When  the  hypothetlcals  become  facts, 
the  university  Is  no  longer  engaged  In  the 
search  for  knowledge.  It  is  then  seeking  proof 
only  of  the  dogma  of  the  disciples  of 
modernity,  and  dogma,  of  course,  needs  no 
proof.  Tou  know  In  your  hearts  when  It  Is 
right.  As  this  pattern  of  pandering  to  loudly 
voiced  opinions  emerges.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  university  has  already  succumbed  to 
poUtlcizatlon.  And  those  university  presi- 
dents who  are  enjoying — according  to  the 
New  York  Times — the  peace  that  has 
descended  on  campuses  during  this  academic 
year  might  recognize  that  It  has  been  bought 
at  the  price  of  surrender. 

One  part  of  the  dogma  of  the  new  univer- 
sity is  Its  concept  of  egalitarlanlsm.  An 
"egalitarlanism  | which]  denies  that  there 
are  Inequalities  In  capacity,  eliminates  the 
situations  in  which  such  Inequalities  can 
exhibit  themselves  and  insures  that  If  such 
differences  do  emerge,  they  will  not  result 
In  differences  in  status."  (John  Oardner.] 
Tbus.  students  must  tw  admitted  without 
regard  to  their  demonstrated  intellectual 
capacities.  Students  must  not  be  graded  be- 
cause this  results  in  Invidious  comparisons 
between  those  who  have  performed  well  and 
those  who  have  not.  Faculty  members  must 
be  hired  or  retained  not  because  they  have 
shown  capacities  for  research  and  teaching 
in  a  given  area,  but  because  we  must  assign 
appropriate  egalitarian  quotas  by  sex,  by 
race,  by  political  persuasions,  and — in  re- 
membrance of  things  past — by  religion. 
Moreover,  the  Judgment  about  faculty  capac- 
ity is  not  to  be  made  by  those  knowledge- 
able in  the  field,  but  by  students.  In  terms 
of  how  they  "relate"  to  the  faculty  mem- 
ber— him  or  her  or  It.  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  Is  this  egalitarlanlsm  that  bottoms  the 
claim  of  students  to  participate  In  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  university.  The  fact  that  they 
indicate  no  knowledge  of  the  function  of 
university  governance  Is  Irrelevant.  It  is 
argued  that  when  they  are  admitted  to  the 
university  community  as  students,  they  have 
been  Judged  competent  to  share  In  univer- 
sity administration.  They  are.  Indeed,  right. 
If  their  concept  of  a  university  as  an  egali- 
tarian political  institution  is  accurate.  Only 
If  the  old-fashioned  notion  were  to  prevail 
that  a  university  Is  a  place  exclusively  for 
the  discovery  and  communication  of  knowl- 
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edge  by  those  best  quaUfled  to  perform  those 
tasks  should  the  student  claim  for  a  abare 
m  university  government  be  rejected. 

The  proponents  of  the  new  university  are 
riding  a  Ode  of  egalitarlanlsm  that  Is  sweep- 
ing before  It  not  only  the  university  but  many 
other  institutions.  We  are  beyond  Gertrude 
Steln-s  "a  roee  Is  a  rose  U  a  rose."  We  are 
arrived  at  the  point  where  a  dandelion  is 
also   a  rose,  however   different   It   looks   or 
smells.  But  universities  have  been  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  the  equalltarlanlsm  that 
is  being  proffered  because  of  the  use  to  which 
the   universities'  pseudo-sciences  have  lOTg 
been  putting  the  science  of  statistics.  We 
have  come  to  see  the  truth  of  Thomas  Reed 
Powell's  description  of  the  new  knowledge  as 
a  science  In  which  counters  dont  think  and 
thinkers  dont  count.  By  reducing  htunans 
and  human  activities  to  statistics,  we  pro- 
vide fodder  for  compute™.  By  reducing  hu- 
mans and  human  activities  to  numbers,  the 
new  men  make  them  fungible.  They  are  no 
longer  Individuals;  they  are  no  longer  human. 
In  his  recent  book.  The  DecUne  of  Radical- 
ism   Professor  Boorstln  suggested  the  sway 
that  the  statistical  age  has  Imposed  on  us. 
"It  is  no  wonder  that  sutlstlcs,  which  first 
secured  prestige  here  by  a  supposedly  Im- 
partial  utterance    of    stark    fact,"    he   said, 
"have    enlarged    their   dominion    over   the 
American    consciousness    by    becoming    the 
most  powerful  sUtemcnts  of  the  'ought'— 
displacers    of    moral    Imperatives,    personal 
ideal   and  unfulfilled  objectives."  For  all  the 
ridicule  heaped  by  them  on  President  John- 
son   the  new  university  men  would  reduce 
the  university  community  to  governance  by 
consensus. 

The  most  obvious  victims  of  this  egaUUrl- 
anlsm  In  the  university  community  are  Its 
notions  of  individuality  and  exceUence.  In- 
dividuality and  the  consequent  freedoms  of 
the  individual  are  anathema  to  the  egalitarl- 
anlsm of  the  new  uxUversity  which  requires. 
In  Learned  Hand's  words,  that  "relations  be- 
come standardized;  to  6t*ndardl»  Is  to  gen- 
eralize, and  to  generalize  Is  to  ignore  all 
those  authenUc  feature*  which  mark,  and 
which  Indeed  alone  create,  an  Individual  .  .  . 
The  herd  Is  regaining  Its  ancient  and  evil 
primacy;  civilization  Is  being  reversed,  for  It 
has  consisted  of  exactly  the  opposite  process 
of  individualization." 

Excellence,  too,  is  a  quality  totally  Incon- 
sistent with  the  egaUtu-lan  etboe  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  new  university  men.  The 
dlrUest  words  in  their  lexicon  are  "eUte" 
and  "professional."  Any  suggesUon  of  spe- 
cial capacities  derived  from  Intellect  and 
training  U  inconsistent  with  the  new  dogma. 
And,  tinder  such  circumatancea,  there  surely 
U  no  place  for  tbe  old  kind  of  university 
which  put  a  premltim  on  high  Intellectual  at- 
tainment and  sought  to  make  it  a  goal. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  conflict  between  the 
new  and  the  old  U  to  be  found  in  the  new 
imiversity  men's  rejection  of  the  life  of  the 
mind,  of  the  uses  of  reason.  As  part  punish- 
ment for  my  sins  as  an  elected  member  of  a 
university  faculty's  consultaUve  1x)dy,  I  had 
the  dubious  prlvUege  of  visiting  a  biUldlng 
Just  evacuated  after  a  sit-in  by  some  of  the 
new  university  men.  The  descriptions  that 
you  have  read  elsewhere — only  the  other  day 
about  the  building  seized  at  MJ.T. — should 
suffice  for  any  man's  taste.  'What  I  found 
most  horrifying  was  not  the  evidences  of 
defecation  in  the  offices  and  halls,  not  the 
wanton  destruction  of  equipment  and  furni- 
ture, not  the  stench  and  the  mess,  but  the 
slogans  painted  everywhere  which  called — 
In  language  somewhat  more  picturesque 
than  mine — for  the  destruction  of  "the  life 
of  the  mind."  For  It  is  here  that  the  new 
university  makes  clear  Its  Incompatibility 
with  the  old  university. 

Tbe  life  of  the  mind  Is  the  focus  of  the  old 
university.  It  Is  only  engagement  In  the  ra- 
tional testing  of  Ideas  new  and  old  that  Jus- 
tifies the  old  university's  existence.  In  Presi- 


dent Levi's  words:   "TTnlveralttes  .  .  ,  have 
k^t  alive  the  tradition  of  the  Ufe  of  the 
mind.  ...  It  U  an  approach  to  education 
which  emikiaslaes  the  magic  of  a  dlsclpUned 
process,   aeU-generatlng,   self-directing,   and 
free  from  external  constraints.  An  approach 
which  requires  an  independence  of  spirit, 
a  voluntary  commitment.  It  forces  the  ask- 
ing of  questions.  It  Is  not  content  with  closed 
systems.  It  Is  not  committed  to  tbe  point  of 
view  of  any  society.  It  does  not  conform  to 
tbe   ancient   and  now  modem  notion   that 
education  is  here  to  carry  out  the  Ideas  and 
wishes  of  the  state,  the  establishment,  or  the 
community.  Thus,  It  Is  opposed  to  the  view 
that  education  Is  good  if  properly  controlled." 
One  of  Goya's  etchings  bears  the  Inscrip- 
tion :  "The  sleep  of  reason  brings  forth  mon- 
sters." In  the  new  university,  cause  and  effect 
are    reversed.    Monsters    threaten    to    bring 
forth  the  sleep  of  reason.  And,  as  C.  P.  Snow 
said  In  his  recent  novel  with  the  title  bor- 
rowed from  Goya:  "Put  reason  to  sleep,  and 
all  the  stronger  forces  were  let  loose.  We  had 
seen  that  happen  in  our  own  lifetimes.  In  the 
world :  and  close  to  tis.  We  knew,  we  couldnt 
get  out  of  knowing,  that  It  meant  a  chance 
of  heU."  And  here  Ues  the  essence  of  the 
generation  gap.  For  the  young  have  not  seen 
reason  put  to  sleep  and  more  primitive  forces 
unleashed  except  on  an  individual  basis. 

Whether  the  new  university  with  Its  pref- 
erence for  Instinctual  forces  over  reason,  with 
its  preference  for  egalitarlanlsm  over  Indi- 
viduality, excellence,  and  professionalism, 
with  Its  preference  for  political  rather  than 
intellectual  objectives — whether  the  new 
university  will  prevaU  over  the  old  Is  not  yet 
fully  determined.  But  the  odds  are  In  Its 
favor.  For  there  are  too  few  to  stand  up  and 
fight  against  the  perversions  that  are  prom- 
ised. Too  few  students;  too  few  faciUty;  too 
few  university  administrators.  Those  among 
them  who  do  not  endorse  the  new  university 
prefer  to  comprotxilse  with  It.  Once  again  the 
price  of  peace  In  our  time  may  prove  exor- 
bitant. 


brave  Estonian  people  who  have  be«i 
denied  their  freedom  and  national  self- 
determination  for  30  years.   - 

The  Independence  so  hopefully  de- 
clared in  1918  was  taken  from  Estonia 
in  1940.  Yet,  even  today,  undo-  the  most 
difacult  circumstances,  the  Estonian 
people  cling  to  their  heritage,  preserve 
their  traditions,  and  pray  that  one  day 
their  independence  will  again  be  pro- 
claimed. 

On  this  anniversary,  let  us  pray  with 
and  for  the  people  of  Estonia.  Let  us  ex- 
press, for  all  the  world  to  hear,  that  we 
remember  Estonia  and  the  Estonians.  Let 
us  renew  our  determination  that  all  op- 
pressed peoples  will  regain  their  freedom. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record,  a  prayer  by  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral,  which  was  delivered 
Sunday,  February  15,  1970.  in  behalf  of 
the  great  State  of  South  Carolina,  which 
this  year  Is  celebrating  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  its  founding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  P»ATiai  roB  South  Cakoldj* 

Grant,  great  Creator,  that  we  too  may  love 
what  Thou  has  blessed  so  well:  The  South- 
land soil  of  Carolina.  Praise  Thee,  Lord,  for 
the  blue  of  up-country  hills,  and  their  grassy 
apron  falling  toward  the  sea;  praise  Thee  for 
Islands  and  salt  marshes  and  birds  which 
nest  In  the  sand;  praise  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  fruitful  earth  that  cherishes  a  mag- 
noUa  or  laurel  upon  the  mountain,  or  cotton 
iiseful  for  raiment.  Soft  Is  the  wind,  soft  the 
speech  of  men,  gentle  Tbj  Grace  where  the 
roots  of  Thy  chUdem  are  hid.  May  they  In 
Thy  goodness  grow,  reaching  up  their  splrlta 
toward  heaven,  untu  they  shall  have  fulfilled 
Thy  purpose  for  them,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  Amen. 


REMEMBER  ESTONIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
the  &2d  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Republic  ot  Es- 
tonia, all  peoples  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  national 
self-determination  should  remember  the 


POLES  AND  JEWS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  the  Polish 
Communist  government  has  made  life  so 
unbearable  for  its  Jewish  minority  that 
virtually  all  of  them  are  now  seeking  to 
leave  the  country.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, the  Communists  a  few  years  hence 
will  have  succeeded  in  doing  something 
that  Hitler  only  partially  succeeded  in 
doing :  they  will  have  made  Poland  com- 
pletely Judenrein. 

"Judenrein"  is  a  word  coined  by  the 
Nazis  which  means  "clean  of  Jews". 

I  have  been  disturbed  to  note  that 
there  have  been  some  people  who  blame 
the  curroit  wave  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Poland  on  the  Polish  people  rather  than 
on  the  Communist  government  of  Poland. 
Part  of  tiie  answer  to  this  miscon- 
ception was  given  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Polish  students  who  demon- 
strated against  the  Communist  regime  in 
early  1968.  One  of  the  things  they  pro- 
tested against  was  the  anti-Semitic  pol- 
icy of  their  government. 

Now  another  part  of  the  answer  has 
been  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Stefan  Korbon- 
ski  in  a  carefully  documented  article  on 
Polish-Jewish  collaboration  In  the  resist- 
ance against  the  Nazis  during  World  War 
n.  Entitled  "Poles  and  Jews;  A  Common 
Btmd,"  the  article  appeared  in  the  No- 
vanber-December,  1969,  issue  of  ACEN 
News,  a  publication  of  the  AssemMy  of 
Captive  European  Nations. 

Mr.  Korbonski  is  exceptionally  quali- 
fied to  write  on  this  subject.  A  member 
of  the  Polish  Parliament,  both  before 
and  after  World  War  H,  Mr.  Korbonski 
during  the  Nazi  occupation  was  director 
of  all  civilian  resistance  in  Poland  and 
the  last  chief  of  the  Polish  tmderground 
state.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books  on  wartime  Poland. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Korbonski  docu- 
ments the  various  efforts  made  by  the 
Polish  resistance  and  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment in  London  to  present  the  facts 
about  the  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews 
to  world  opinion  and  to  protest  in  its 
own  name  against  the  Nazi  genocide  of 
the  Jews. 

I  learned  from  this  article  for  the  first 
time,  for  example,  that  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Coimcll  as  early  as  November  87, 
1942,  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
Allies  to  undertake  Joint  action  aimed  at 
stopping  the  extermination  of  tbe  Jew- 
ish populatkn  in  Pdand. 

Both  Mr.  Koitonski,  as  head  of  the 
Polish  undergroxmd  state,  and  the  Ptrtish 
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government  in  London  strongly  urged 
that  German  cities  be  bombed  as  a  re- 
taliatory measure,  and  that  it  be  made 
known  that  this  was  in  reprisal  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Jews. 

Unfortunately,  the  Allied  governments 
did  nothing  about  this  recommendation. 

Mr.  Kortwnski's  article  describes  dra- 
matically and  in  great  detail  the  coUatw- 
ration  between  the  Polish  underground 
and  the  Jewish  imderground  during  the 
heroic  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

On  this  entire  subject.  I  think  It 
worth-whlie  quoting  the  words  of  Dr. 
Adolf  Berman.  a  leader  in  the  Polish- 
Jewish  community  during  the  war.  who 
now  resides  in  Tel  Aviv. 

This  is  what  he  said: 

In  descriptions  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Jews  in  Poland,  the  sufferings  that  the  Jews 
endured  at  the  bands  of  Polish  blackmailers 
and  Informers,  "blue"  policemen.  Fascist 
hoodlums  and  other  social  dregs,  are  often 
stressed.  But  less  is  written  about  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  Poles  risked  their  lives  to 
help  the  Jews.  The  foam  and  dirt  floating  on 
the  surface  of  a  turbulent  river  are  often 
easier  to  see  than  the  deep,  clear  underwater 
stream.  But  this  stream  existed. 

The  time  will  come  for  a  great  Golden  Book 
of  Poles  who  In  those  terrible  "times  of  con- 
tempt" extended  a  brotherly  band  to  the 
Jews,  saved  them  from  death,  and  to  the 
Jewish  underground  movement  became  a 
splrlt-Uftlng  symbol  of  bumanitarlanlsm 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  text  of  the  article  "Poles  and  Jews: 
A  Common  Bond."  written  by  Mr.  Stefan 
Korbonski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

PoLTS  AND  Jews:    A  Common*  Bono 
(By  Stefan  Korbonski) 

(NoTK — The  writer  was  bead  of  the  Under- 
ground Directorate  of  Civil  Resistance  and 
the  last  chief  of  the  Polish  Underground 
State  during  the  momentous  years  of  the 
Nazi  occupation  of  Poland.  A  former  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  Mr.  Korbonski  baa  au- 
thored a  number  of  well-received  books,  in- 
cluding a  trilogy  of  memoirs — "Fighting 
Warsaw."  "Warsaw  in  Chalits. "  and  "Warsaw 
In  Exile."  He  also  beads  the  Polish  Delegation 
toACEN.) 

This  is  a  first-hand,  meticulously  docu- 
mented account  of  Polish-Jewish  cooperation 
dtiring  World  War  U.  Today,  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Poland  may  try  to  raise  the 
spectre  of  antl-Semltlsm.  but  the  close  col- 
laboration between  the  Poles  and  the  Jews 
during  crlUcal  times  In  the  past  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  real  sentiment  of  the  Poles 
toward  their  Jewish  compatriots.  This  article 
is  culled  from  a  longer,  yet  unpublished  piece 
by  Mr.  Korbonski.  entitled  appropriately 
"For  Tour  Freedom  and  Ours." 

POLISH    rNOEBCaOUNO    NCTWOKK 

The  Polish  Underground  State  was  estab- 
lished shortly  after  the  cessation  of  hoatil- 
itles  in  Poland  and  the  beginning  of  the  Nazi 
occupation.  It  was  headed  by  a  delegate  of 
the  Polish  Oovemment  in  exile.  It  had  a 
parliament,  called  the  Council  of  National 
Unity,  and  the  Underground  Home  Army. 
The  latter  Included  officers  of  Jewish  descent. 

Soon  after  the  Underground  State  bad 
come  Into  existence  it  began  to  report  each 
day  in  It*  underground  press  on  the  ever- 
increaalng  persecution  of  the  Jews,  condemn- 
ing this  persecution  and  calling  on  the  Polish 
people  to  help  the  Jews.  The  Underground 
bulletin  of  tbe  Home  Army  Biuletyn  Inform' 


ocyjny  had  a  correspondent  In  the  Jewish 
ghetto  of  Warsaw,  Jerzy  Orasberg.  Moreover, 
Polish  political  parties  active  In  the  under- 
ground organized  contacts  and  cooperation 
with  their  counterparts  or  members  in  the 
ghetto.  Thus,  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
"Bund"  were  In  constant  contact  with  the 
Polish  Socialist  Party  "Freedom.  Equality, 
Independence"  (PPS-WRN),  while  the  un- 
derground command  of  the  Polish  Boy  Scouts 
was  in  touch  with  memt>ers  of  "Haszomer 
Hacalr" — their  Jewish  counterpart.  Similar 
ties  were  maintained  with  their  prewar  mem- 
bers Into  the  ghetto  by  the  Democratic  Party 
{Stronnxctwo  Demokratyozyne — SD).  Among 
the  smaller  Polish  underground  organiza- 
tions maintaining  contact  with  the  ghetto 
or  having  branches  in  the  ghetto  were:  Mill- 
tary  Union  of  Armed  Resistance  {Wojskotcy 
Ztciazek  Watki  Zbrojnei),  also  known  as  Se- 
curity Corps  [Korpui  Bezpieczenatua) .  which 
alone  saved  about  5.000  Jews  during  the  war; 
the  leftist  underground  organization  "Spar- 
takus;"  the  youth  organization.  Union  of  the 
Struggle  for  Uberatlon  {Zictazek  Walki  Wyz- 
u>olenc:ej).  and  the  Organization  of  Polish 
Socialists  {Organuacfa  Polaktch  Socjalu- 
tour — OPS) .  which  formed  an  Important  unit 
In  the  ghetto  called  "The  District"  {Dzirt- 
nica).  After  the  formation  in  January  1M2 
of  the  communist  Polish  Workers'  Partv 
{Polska  Partia  Robotnicza—PPR) ,  the  PPR 
also  formed  "The  District"  in  tlie  Warsaw 
ghetto. 

As  early  as  1940.  the  Government  Delegate, 
who  was  In  clandestine  radio  and  courier  con- 
tact with  the  Polish  Government  in  exile  In 
London,  began  to  Inform  that  Government 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  In  Poland.  The 
Polish  Government  brought  this  problem  to 
the  attention  of  allied  governments  in  Its 
notes  of  May  3.  1941.  During  the  same  year 
the  Polish  Ministry  of  Information  in  London 
published  a  brochure  about  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  entitled  "Bestiality  Unknown  In 
Any  Previous  Record  of  History."  and  based 
on  materials  received  from  occupied  Poland. 
In  January  1942.  another  brochure  was  pub- 
lished. "The  New  German  Order  In  Poland." 
Both  of  these  publications  became  well 
known  among  the  Allies,  who  in  1941.  thus 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  information  on 
the  persecution  of  Jews  in  Poland. 

THB     JEWISH     CNDnCaOONO 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  had  begun 
in  the  ghettos  for  armed  resistance.  In  Octo- 
ber 1943.  the  authorities  of  the  emerging 
Jewish  underground  took  on  the  name  of 
Jewish  National  Committee  {Zydouski  Kom- 
itet  Narodowy-ZKS).  It  was  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  Jewish  organizations 
with  the  exception  of  the  "Bund."  At  the  end 
of  November  1942  a  Joint  Coordinating  Com- 
mission of  "Bund"  and  ZKN  was  established, 
and  it  became  the  chief  political  body  of  the 
Jewish  underground.  However,  the  ZKN  and 
"Bund"  bad  their  separate  representatives 
on  the  so-called  Aryan  side,  who  maintained 
regular  contact  with  the  Government  Dele- 
gate. They  were:  for  the  ZKN.  Dr.  Adolf  Ber- 
man (alias  Boroskl):  and  for  "Bund,"  Dr. 
Leon  Felner  ( alias  Berezowskl ) . 

On  July  26,  1942.  the  Fighting  Organiza- 
tion (Orffanizacja  Bojowa)  was  created  in 
the  Warsaw  ghetto.  Its  representative  on  the 
so-called  Aryan  side  was  Arle  WUner  (alias 
Jurek).  a  leader  of  "Haszomer  Hacalr."  On 
December  2,  1942,  after  the  membership  of 
the  Fighting  Organization  had  been  ex- 
panded. It  took  on  the  name  of  Jewish  Fight- 
ing Organization  {Zydoicika  Organizacja  Bo- 
/otra-ZOB).  It  was  headed  by  Mordechal 
Anlelewlcz.  At  the  time  the  ghetto  uprising 
broke  out,  the  ZOB  numt>ered  22  fighting 
units  of  about  30  persons  each — altogether 
over  700  fighters.)  Arts  Wllner  became  the 
liaison  with  the  underground  Home  Army — 
establishing  contact  with  the  head  of  the 
Office  of  Jewish  Affairs  at  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand of  the  Polish  Home  Army  (Komenda 


Gloicna  ArmiH  Krajowej-KQAK} ,  Henryk 
WoUnskl  (alias  Wadaw). 

The  ZKN,  through  Its  representative.  Dr. 
Adolf  Berman,  as  well  as  "Bund"  through  its 
deputy.  Dr.  Leon  Felner  presented — along 
with  Arle  Wllner — declarations  subordinating 
the  activities  of  their  organizations  to  the 
Government  Delegate  and  the  KOAK:  at  the 
same  time  they  asked  for  financial  assist- 
ance, arms  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  help 
In  professional  military  training.  The  Gov- 
ernment Delegate  accepted  these  declarations 
and  promised  assistance,  while  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Home  Army,  in  his  order  of 
November  11,  1942,  recognized  the  JewUh 
Fighting  Organization  (ZOB)  as  a  subordi- 
nate military  organization  and  directed  It  to 
follow  Home  Army  Instructions  regarding  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  combat.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  the  Delegate  established 
the  Office  for  Jewish  Affairs  of  the  Polish  Un- 
derground StaU,  headed  by  Wltold  Blenkow- 
skl  (alias  Kalskl),  and  later  \\ladyslaw  Bar- 
toszewski  (alias  Ludwik). 

The  historical  act  of  the  union  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Polish  underground  movements,  as 
well  as  the  way  In  which  it  was  accomplished, 
was  an  expression  of  the  loyalty  of  Jews, 
who  were  Polish  citizens,  toward  the  Polish 
State. 

The  Jewish  Military  Union  {Zydowaki 
Zuiazek  Wojakowy — ZZW),  composed  of 
three  fighting  units  made  up  mostly  of  for- 
mer officers  and  non-commissloifed  officers 
o^  the  Polish  army  and  members  of  the 
Zionist  organization  Betar,  also  established 
contact  with  the  Government  Delegate  and 
the  KOAK.  Not  a  part  of  the  ZOB,  the  ZZW 
was  commanded  by  Pawel  Frenkel. 

Within  the  framework  of  Polish-Jewish  co- 
operation the  KGAK,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Felner.  sent  a  telegram  alerting  Jewish  or- 
ganizations in  London.  As  a  result.  "Bund" 
received  its  first  $6,000  through  the  under- 
ground channels  of  the  Home  Army.  This 
started  more  frequent  and  larger  transfers  of 
funds  from  abroiad  for  Jewish  underground 
organizations  through  the  channels  of  the 
Government  Delegate  and  the  KOAK.  More- 
over, through  the  radlotelegraphlc  network 
of  the  Delegate  and  the  KGAK.  the  Jewish 
organizations  In  Poland  established  contact 
with  American  Jewish  organizations. 

COUNCIL    or    ASSISTANCE  "ZECOTA" 

As  a  result  of  recommendations  by  many 
Polish  underground  organizations  that  help 
to  the  Jews  be  better  organized,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Assistance  to  the  Jews  (Rada  Pomocy 
Zydom ) .  popularly  called  "Zegota,"  was 
formed  on  December  4,  1962 — with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government  Delegate.  It  was 
headed  by  Socialist  Julian  Orobelny.  Its 
headquarters  was  In  Warsaw. 

In  addition  to  representatives  of  political 
parties  active  in  the  underground,  the  Coun- 
cil was  joined  by  Dr.  Leon  Felner.  who  be- 
came Its  vice-president,  and  Dr.  Adolf  Ber- 
man. who  became  Its  secretary.  Divisions  of 
the  Council  were  formed  In  Cracow  (where 
the  district  leader  of  Civil  Resistance,  Dt. 
Seweryn  Socba,  became  a  member),  In 
^.wow,  Zamosc  and  Lublin,  with  branches  in 
Radom,  Klelce,  and  Plotrkow.  The  Council, 
which  had  been  providing  apartments,  docu- 
ments, food,  medical  care,  money,  and  organ- 
izing communication  with  relatives  In  other 
lot^lltles.  expanded  and  Improved  these  ac- 
tivities. In  Warsaw  alone  It  watched  over  the 
fate  of  4,000  persons,  among  them  600  chil- 
dren. Financial  means  were  provided  by  the 
Government  Delegate.  Altogether  "Zegota" 
and  Jewish  organizations  received  over  one 
million  dollars,  200,000  Swiss  francs  and  37.- 
400,000  Polish  zlotys.  In  no  other  occupied 
country  was  there  an  organization  such  as 
"Zegota,"  although  the  terror  in  these  coun- 
tries vls-a-vls  the  so-called  Aryan  popula- 
tions could  not  even  be  compared  to  that 
which  reigned  In  Poland. 
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TKX  BOLK  or  CIVXL>  BBBISTANCS 

The  Directorate  of  Civil  Resistance  (JTte- 
rotmjctiro  Wallet  CyvHlnef—KWC) ,  in  face 
of  the  intensified  extermination  of  the  J«wb, 
issued  a  proclamation  on  September  17,  1943 
in  which  It  condemned  the  Germans  for 
murdering  more  than  a  half  million  Jews, 
and  solemnly  protested  against  this  crime  In 
the  name  of  the  Polish  nation.  This  procU- 
matlon  was  published  in  all  the  underground 
press  and  communicated  to  London.  It  was 
subsequently  broadcast  by  the  BBC  and 
other  al.led  radio  stations. 

Also,  to  put  a  stop  to  blackmail,  the  KWC. 
which  was  In  charge  of  underground  cotirts, 
made  a  declaration  on  March  18,  1943,  in 
which  It  threatened  with  severe  punish- 
ment anyone  blackmailing  the  Jews  or  Poles 
hiding  Jews.  Following  this  declaration,  the 
underground  courts,  in  accordance  with  the 
Instructions  of  the  KWC  condemned  a  num- 
ber of  Poles  to  death.  Communiques  about 
the  carrying  out  of  these  death  sentences 
by  shooting  were  publUhed  in  the  under- 
ground press  and  aired  over  allied  radio. 
The  following  persons  were  among  those  ex- 
ecuted for  persecuting  the  Jews:  Boguslaw 
Tel  Borys  Pllnlk  In  Warsaw.  Jan  Grablec  in 
Cracow,  Tadeusz  Karcz  In  Warsaw,  Fran- 
ciszek  Sokolowskl  in  Podkowa  Lesna,  Antonl 
Pajor  in  Dobranowlce,  Janusz  Krystek  In 
Grebkow,  Jan  Lakinskl  In  Warsaw,  Boleslaw 
Szostak  in  Warsaw,  and  Anton!  Pletrzak  In 
Warsaw. 

In  urgent  cases,  where  a  delay  would 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  fugitives  and  of 
those  who  harboreid  them,  the  Government 
Delegate,  in  his  decision  of  February  7,  1944 
permitted  the  shooUng  of  blackmailers  and 
denunciators  without  a  court  sentence — by 
order  of  the  appropriate  local  underground 
authorities.  On  that  basU,  the  local  Home 
Army  leader,  Wltold  Rudnicki.  ordered  the 
execution  without  court  sentences  of  four 
••szmalcowniks"  (grafters)  who  bad  threat- 
ened to  denounce  Jews  hiding  in  Pustelnlk, 
near  Warsaw.  ^^ 

The  Directorate  of  Civil  Resistance  (KWC) , 
beginning  July  1942,  began  to  infom.  the 
Polish  Government  in  London  regularly  t1» 
radiotelegraph  of  the  intensification  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  The  KWC  received 
current  news  on  the  subject  mainly  from 
Henryk  WoUnskl. 

Here  are  samples  of  some  of  the  tele- 
grams: 

"March  18,  1943.  The  remainder  of  Jews 
In  Radomsk,  Ujazd  Sobolewo,  Radzymin  and 
Szczerc  near  Lwow  have  been  shot.  ..." 

"March  23.  1943.  Attempts  at  sterilization 
of  women  at  Auschwitz.  A  new  crematory 
for  three  thousand  persons  daily — ^mostly 
Jews." 

"August  31,  1943.  Liquidation  of  Jews  In 
Bedzln  began  early  in  August  of  this  year. 
About  7,000  persons  were  deported  to  Ausch- 
witz. The  young  are  the  first  to  be  liquidated. 
As  of  July  1  of  this  year,  the  approximate 
total  number  of  Jews  in  Poland,  Including 
those  in  camps,  ghettos  and  those  In  hiding, 
ranges  from  250  to  300  thousand,  including 
15,000  In  Warsaw.  Lodz:  80.000,  Bedzln:  30,- 
000,  Wilno;  12,000.  Blalyatok;  20.000,  Cracow, 
8,000,  Lublin:   4.000.  and  Lwow:   6,000." 

"September  23,  1943.  In  Bedzln  the  Ger- 
mans murdered  the  30,000  Inhabitants  of  the 
ghetto." 

"November  19.  1943.  The  murder  of  Jews 
in  the  camp  at  Trawnlkl  continues;  mas- 
sacre In  Ponlatow  and  Lwow." 

''Jtine  30,  1944.  On  May  16,  mass  murder 
t)eg«n  at  Auschwitz.  The  Jews  go  first,  then 
Soviet  prisoners  and  the  so-caUed  'sick.' 
Hungarian  Jews  are  brought  there  in  great 
nnmben.  Thirteen  trains,  40-60  cars  long,  ar- 
rive every  day.  TtM  vtctlms  are  convlneed 
that  they  are  going  (or  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners or  to  be  rvettleC  The  gas  chambers 
work  InoessaBtty.  Bodies  are  burned  In  the 
crematoria  and  o»tdo<—.  More  than  100,000 
have  been  gaaed  alnadi." 


"July  19,  1944.  The  slaughter  of  Jews 
at  Auachwita  Is  directed  by  its  commander, 
Hoeas— pronounced  Hess— and  his  adjutant 
Orabner." 

EinSSAST    JAN    KAKSKI 

The  Government  Delegate  continually  kept 
the  Polish  Government  In  London  Informed 
by  telegram  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Jews.  He  also  transmitted  via  London  the 
cables  of  Dr.  Felner  and  Dr.  Berman  to  Rabbi 
Stephen  Wise  and  Nachum  Goldman  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  fts  to  two  Jewish  mem- 
bers of  the  PoUsh  National  (Council  in  Lon- 
don—Zionist Dr.  Ignacy  Szwarcbard  and 
"Bund"  member  Szmul  Zygelbojm.  But  what 
is  even  more  Important,  an  underground 
emissary.  Dr.  Jan  Karskl,  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don. Dr.  Karski,  now  a  professor  at  George- 
town University  In  Washington,  got  Inside 
of  the  Estonian  guard,  and  saw  everything 
with  his  own  eyes. 

Before  leaving  Poland,  he  had  an  exhatis- 
tlve  conversation  with  Drs.  Felner  and  Ber- 
man, who  gave  him  the  following  Instruc- 
tions: 

"We  want  you  to  tell  the  Polish  and  Allied 
governments  and  the  great  leaders  of  the 
AlUes  that  we  are  helpless  in  the  face  of  the 
German  criminals.  We  cannot  defend  otxr- 
selves  and  no  one  in  Poland  can  defend  us. 
The  Polish  underground  authorities  can  save 
some  of  us  but  they  can  not  save  masses. 
The  Germans  are  not  trying  to  enslave  us 
as  they  have  other  people:  we  are  being  sys- 
tematically murdered.  .  .  Our  entire  people 
wiU  be  destroyed.  A  few  may  be  saved,  per- 
haps, but  three  million  Polish  Jews  are 
doomed.  This  cannot  be  prevented  by  any 
force  in  Poland,  neither  the  Polish  nor  the 
Jewish  Underground.  Place  this  responsi- 
blUty  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Allies.  L«t  not 
a  single  leader  ...  be  able  to  say  that  they 
did  not  know  that  we  were  being  murdered  in 
Poland  and  could  not  be  helped  except  from 
the  outside." 

After  overcoming  great  difficulties,  emissary 
Karski  reached  London  in  November  1942 
and  Informed  Premier  Wladyslaw  Sikorski 
and  the  Polish  Government  of  the  genocide 
of  the  PoUsh  Jews.  He  also  briefed  the  fol- 
lowing British  leaders  in  personal  conversa- 
tions: Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden; 
Labor  Party  leader  Arthur  Greenwood;  Lord 
Selbourne;  Lord  Cr&nbome;  Director  of  the 
Board  of  Trade."  Dr.  Dalton;  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson; 
British  Ambassador  to  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment O'Malley;  American  Ambassador  to  the 
Polish  Oovemment,  Anthony  Drexel  Blddle; 
and  parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Richard  Law.  In  addlUon,  Karski 
testified  about  the  extermlnaUon  of  the 
Jews  before  the  Allied  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  Sir  CecU  Hurst.  He  held  inter- 
views with  the  British  press,  briefed  other 
members  of  parliament  and  an  organization 
of  British  writers  and  intellectuals.  Later 
Karski  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
personally  described  the  situation  of  the 
Jews  to  Under-Secretary  of  State  Adolph 
Berle,  Attorney  General  Blddle,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  Archbishops 
Mooney  and  Strltch,  and  to  American  Jewish 
leaders  Stephen  Wise.  Nachum  Goldman, 
Waldman  and  others.  He  was  even  received 
by  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who 
extended  the  audience  In  order  to  question 
Karski  more  closely  about  details  of  the 
extermination  of  the  Jevra.  Thus,  the  Polish 
imderground  emissary  conveyed  the  news  of 
the  fate  of  Jews  in  Poland  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Allied  nations,  but  this  did  not  produce 
any  practical  results. 

CAix  roa  aETAUATKUf 
As  for  the  PoUsh  sector,  at  least  one  conae- 
quence  of  Karski 's  mission  was  the  resolutton 
of  the  Polish  National  Council  In  Loadon 
dated  November  27,  1942,  appealing  to  the 
AlUes  to  undertake  joint  aetlaa  aimed  at 
stopping   the   extermination  of  the  JewlA 


poptOatlon  m  Poland.  The  PoUsh  Minister  of 
Foceign  Affairs — in  his  notes  of  December  10, 
UH2  to  the  AlUed  governments — after  pre- 
senting chronologlcaUy  the  various  stages  of 
extermination  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  called 
on  these  governments  to  "find  effective 
means  likely  to  stop  Germany  from  con- 
tinuing to  apply  the  methods  of  mass  ex- 
termination." Seven  days  later,  on  December 
17,  1942,  twelve  AlUed  governments  Issued  a 
joint  declaraticm  announcing  that  persons 
responsible  for  the  extermination  of  Jews 
would  be  punished.  Besides  this  declaration, 
no  action  was  taken — in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Government  Delegate,  as  weU  as 
the  KOAK,  demanded  that  German  cities  be 
bombed  m  retaliation  and  that  it  be  made 
known  that  this  was  in  reprisal  for  the  ex- 
termlnaUon of  the  Jews.  The  underground 
authorlUes  felt  that  German  cities  were  be- 
ing partially  bombed  anyway,  in  accordance 
with  Prime  Minister  ChurcblU's  promise  of 
1940 in  retaUatlon  for  the  bombing  of  Brit- 
ish cities.  The  only  difference  would  have 
been  that  leanets  would  have  been  dropped 
over  the  cities  bombed,  or  radio  announce- 
menu  would  have  been  made,  without  spe- 
clflcaUy  mentioning  which  cities  were  to  be 
bombed.  The  undergrovmd  authorities  also 
caUed  for  constant  bombardment  and  at- 
tendant destruction  of  rail  Unes  leading  to 
extermination  camps,  which  would  make  the 
transporUtion  of  the  ghetto  population  to 
these  camps  impossible.  I>r.  Felner  and  Dr. 
Herman  demanded  the  same  action  in  their 
cables  to  London.  Furthermore,  a  secretly 
anti-Hitler  SS  officer,  Kurt  Gersteln.  urged 
the  same  thing  during  his  conversaUon  vlth 
Swedish  diplomat  von  Otter  in  a  compart- 
ment of  the  BerUn  express. 

The  author  of  this  article  recapitulated 
the  demands  concerning  reprisals  in  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Polish  Oovemment  of  June  17, 
1943  in  the  foUowlng  words: 

"Public  opinion  in  the  country  caUs  for  the 
attention  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  and  re- 
quests reprisals  against  the  Reich,  In  ac- 
cordance with  postulates  made  during  the 
past  year  to  itemize  a  list  of  the  crimes  for 
which  the  Reich  is  being  bombed  ...  I  ask 
most  urgenUy  for  the  pertinent  proclama- 
tions to  be  dropped  with  the  bombs,  stoUng 
that  they  are  in  reprisal  for  the  most  recent 
bestialities  of  Germany." 

But  no  action  was  taken  allegedly  because 
of  technical  ImposslblUty  to  fly  such  long 
distances.  Sir  Arthur  Harris,  Chief  of  the 
British  Bomber  Command  considered,  how- 
ever, the  bombing  of  Auschwitz  from  Itelian 
basM  as  technically  possible.  Group  Captain 
Leonard  Cheshire,  V.C..  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  Moreover,  factories  stirroundlng 
Auschwitz  were  bombed,  so  that  obviously 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  bombing 
of  raU  Unes  leading  to  this  largest  death 
camp. 

COICKAOKS  IK  ARMS 

As  for  the  mlUtary  sector,  the  KGAK  named 
Major  Stanlslaw  Weber  (alias  Chlnirg)  and 
CJaptain  Zbigniew  Lewandowski  (alias  &yna) 
to  organize  help  for  the  Jewish  Fighting 
Organization  (ZOB).  Within  the  framework 
of  this  action,  in  December  1942,  ten  re- 
volvers with  ammunition  were  deUvered  to 
the  ZOB,  and  in  January  1943  another  ten 
revolvers  with  ammunition.  It  must  be 
stressed  that  at  that  time  a  revolver  was 
more  valuable  than  a  human  life.  The  nor- 
mal method  of  capturing  such  arms,  out- 
side of  the  rare  cases  when  they  were  bou|^t 
from  German  soldiers,  was  by  attocklng 
theee  soldiers  at  night  on  dty  sfaeeta  and 
relieving  them  of  their  weapons.  orteB  the 
ambushes  were  unsuoceaBful  and  many  mem- 
htn  of  the  Home  Army  paid  with  thrtr 
Uves  ft>r  saeh  attempts. 

Support  by  paraehvta  drops  waa  «egHgt 
ble,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Hoae  Amy. 
GeiMral  Stefan  Roweekl.  eomplalaed  In  hie 
telegram  of  February  19,  1948  to  the  Oom- 
mandw-lB-Chtef  Ua  LoBdoii.  Oenartf  "Wla- 
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dysUw  Slkorskl,  that  iaste*d  of  the  prom- 
laed  on«  hundred  weapon  dropa  only  mt- 
enteen  had  been  made.  (When  on  August 
1.  1944  the  Warsaw  Uprising  broke  out.  only 
everr  fourth  Home  Army  soldier  was 
equipped  with  a  rifle,  revolver  or  grenade. 
The  rest  were  provided  with  weapons  cap- 
tured in  battle  by  their  armed  comrades.) 

In  January  1943.  Joint  consulUtlons  be- 
gan between  Home  Army  officers  and  ZOB 
representatives  on  plans  of  concerted  ac- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  walls  of  the  ghetto 
after  uprisings  broke  out  there.  Three  Pol- 
ish units,  under  the  command  of  CapUln 
Jozef  Pszenny  (alias  Chwackl).  were  de- 
tached to  make  a  breach  in  the  ghetto  walls, 
attack  the  Germans  from  the  so-called  Ary- 
an side,  and  blast  the  walls  with  explosives. 
Since  It  was  assumed  In  advance  that  the 
ghetto  uprising  must  end  in  defeat,  their 
task  was  to  open  a  path  for  the  retreat  of 
the  Jewish  fighters. 

This  concept  was  completely  different  frpm 
that  of  the  Warsaw  Uprising,  which  erupted 
on  Augtist  1.  1944— more  than  a  year  after 
the  ghetto  uprising.  This  second  concept 
anticipated  the  outbreak  of  an  uprising  In 
Warsaw  and  throughout  Poland  as  the  Soviet 
troops  approached:  in  Warsaw,  when  the 
Soviets  had  reached  Ite  outskirts.  Pinal  vic- 
tory was  to  be  achieved  with  the  help  of  these 
troops  The  Soviets  approached  the  suburb 
of  Praga  In  the  last  days  of  July  1944.  Un- 
fortunately, on  the  orders  of  Stalin,  who 
considered  the  uprising  contrary  to  his  polit- 
ical plans,  the  Soviet  forces  stopped  their 
offensive  and.  after  63  days  of  fighting,  the 
Warsaw  Uprising  capitulated  In  spite  of  this 
defeat,  however,  its  concept  »-as  a  sound  one 
and  should  have  led  to  victory.  On  the  day 
that  the  ghetto  uprising  erupted  In  Warsaw. 
April  19.  1943.  the  Soviet  army  was  hundreds 
of  kilometers  from  Warsaw. 

In  addition  to  twenty  revolvers,  the  Home 
Army  supplied  the  ZOB  with  two  machine- 
guns.  50  revolvers,  all  with  magazines  and 
ammunlUon.  10  rifles.  800  hand  grenades 
with  detonators.  66  pounds  of  explosives 
(plastic)  from  parachute  drops.  264  pounds 
of  home-produced  explosives.  400  detonators 
for  bombs  and  grenades.  66  pounds  of  potas- 
sium for  Molotov  cocktails,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  nitric  acid  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  gtm  powder.  Finally,  the  ZOB  re- 
ceived Instructors  concerning  the  production 
of  bombs,  band  grenades  and  Incendiary 
bottles,  directives  on  erecting  bunkers,  and 
Information  on  sources  for  the  purchase  of 
rails  and  cement  for  such  construction. 

When  the  uprising  broke  out  In  the  War- 
saw ghetto,  armed  Polish  help  materialized 
In  the  following  way: 

During  the  first  day  of  the  uprising.  April 
19,  1943,  three  groups  of  Home  Army  sol- 
diers, led  by  Captain  Josef  Pszenny,  took  po- 
sitions by  the  ghetto  walls  on  Bonlfraterska 
Street,  to  carry  out  demolition  of  the  walls 
with  mines.  Discovered  prematurely,  they 
latinched  an  attack  against  the  Germans, 
while  four  demolition  experts  attempted  to 
reach  the  wall.  Unfortunately,  two  of  them, 
Eugenlusz  Morawskl  and  Jozef  Wllk,  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  third.  Jerzy  Poetek, 
was  wounded  In  both  legs  Captain  Pszenny 
ordered  a  retreat  and  ignited  the  nUnes  on 
the  street,  where  they  exploded — tearing  the 
bodies  of  Morawskl  and  Wllk  to  bits  A  dozen 
or  more  Germans  died  In  the  battle,  but  the 
mining  of  the  walls  was  uiuuccaesful. 

On  the  nest  day.  a  unit  of  the  Peoples' 
Guard — the  armed  branch  of  the  communist 
Polish  Workers'  Party  which  had  Its  separate 
contacts  with  the  ZOB — stormed,  under  the 
leadership  of  Pranciszek  Bartoszek.  a  German 
machine-gun  poet  at  the  ghetto  waU.  near 
Nowlnlaraka  Street,  killing  two  SS  men. 

On  April  23,  a  Home  Army  unit  led  by 
Wleckowakl  routed  a  unit  of  auxiliary  Lith- 
uanian poUc*.  the  8o-c*Uod  "Snullsy."  near 
the  ghetto  walls. 
On  Good  Prlday,  AprU  23,  a  Home  Army 


tinlt  led  by  Lieutenant  Jersy  Skuplenakl  at- 
tacked a  gate  leading  to  the  ghetto  near 
Pawla  Street,  with  the  object  of  blowing  It 
up.  Two  German  sentries  at  the  wall  were 
killed,  but  under  the  fire  from  Germans  who 
had  arrived  from  all  directions,  the  unit  had 
to  withdraw— killing  four  SS  and  Police  of- 
ficers in  a  car  encountered  during  their 
retreat. 

Within  the  framework  of  harassing  actions 
ordered  by  the  Home  Army  commander  for 
the  city  of  Warsaw,  Colonel  Antoni  Chrusclel 
(alias  Monter),  German  sentries  on  Leszno 
and  Orla  Streets  were  killed  by  Home  Army 
soldiers  led  by  Cudet  Officer  Zblgnlew  Stal- 
kowski.  while  SS  entries  at  Zakroczymska 
Street  were  killed  by  a  unit  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Tadeusz  Kern-Jedrycliowski. 

In  addition.  l>attle  actions  were  carried 
out  under  the  command  of  Wladyslaw  An- 
drzejczak  In  the  region  of  the  Powazkl  dis- 
trict of  Warsaw,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Jewish  cemetery  under  the  leadership  of 
a  close  friend  of  the  author.  Leszek  Raabe 
(alias  Marek),  commander  of  the  Socialist 
Fighting  Organization  { Socialist ycznu  Orga- 
nisacja  Bo/oiro— SOB » .  This  organization, 
with  the  participation  of  Raabes  deputy. 
Wlodzimlerz  Kackanowski.  org.inlzed  the  es- 
cape from  the  ghetto  of  the  Jewish  members 
of  the  Polish  Socialist  Party  {Pohka  Portia 
So€iali9tyczna — PPSt . 

On  the  same  day.  April  23.  the  ZOB  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  Polish  people,  con- 
firming that  the  struggle  in  the  ghetto  was 
going  on  in  accordance  with  the  Polish 
slogan.  "For  Your  Freedom  and  Ours."  Thus, 
it  stressed  the  Jewish-Polish  brotherhood- 
In  arms. 

The  action  of  a  unit  of  the  Security  Corps 
deser^-es  special  attention.  The  head  of  this 
unit,  Polish  reser\e  captain  Henr>k  Iwanskl. 
his  brother  Waclaw  and  sons  Zblgnlew  and 
Roman,  had  maintained  regular  contact 
since  the  creation  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  wltli 
the  Jewish  Military  Union  {Zydouski  Ztcia- 
zek  Wo^jkotry— ZZW).  They  supplied  the  or- 
ganization with  arms,  ammunition  and  in- 
struction material,  via  city  sewers  or  carts 
transporting  lime  and  cement. 

As  soon  as  the  ghetto  uprising  broke  out, 
a  ZZW  unit  took  up  positions  on  Muranow- 
skl  Square,  which  became  the  scene  of  the 
fiercest  battles.  Already  on  the  first  day  of 
th?  uprising.  Jewish  and  Polish  flags,  visible 
from  the  so-called  Aryan  side,  fiew  over  this 
sector.  This  made  a  tremendous  Impression 
on  the  PolUh  population.  On  April  26,  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  unit,  David  Moryc  Apfel- 
baum.  sent  a  courier  to  CapUln  Iwanskl 
Informing  him  that  he  was  wounded,  and 
asking  for  arms  and  anununltion.  The  fol- 
lowing day  Iwanskl,  together  with  eighteen 
of  his  soldiers',  among  whom  were  his  two 
sons  and  brother,  got  through  a  tunnel  dug 
from  a  basement  at  6  Muranowska  Street 
under  the  ghetto  wall,  which  ran  down  the 
middle  of  the  street  to  the  basement  on  the 
opposite  side,  at  7  Muranowska  Street.  They 
not  only  supplied  Apfelbaums  unit  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  food  that  they  car- 
ried, but  m  view  of  the  total  exhaustion  of 
the  Jewish  fighters,  the  unit  took  up  poei- 
tions  In  the  ruins  of  Muranowskl  Square  and 
Zalewkl  Street  repulsed  the  German  attacks. 
The  same  tunnel  was  used  to  remove  the 
wounded  Jewish  fighters  to  the  so-called 
Aryan  side. 

During  the  battles  that  followed,  both  of 
Iwanskl's  sons  and  his  brother  were  killed, 
and  be  was  serloiuly  wounded.  After  the  col- 
lapse of  the  uprising,  34  fully  armed  ZZW 
soldiers  left  the  ghetto  together  with  the 
unit  of  Iwaiukl:  Iwanskl  was  carried  back 
through  the  tunnel  to  safety.  After  the  war, 
Henryk  Iwanskl  and  his  wife  Wlktorla— who 
hid  Jews  throughout  the  war— together  with 
t«n  other  persons,  were  decorated  with 
medals  bestowed  on  them  on  behalf  of  Tad 
Wasbem  by  Israeli  Ambassador  In  Warsaw, 
Dot  Batoath. 


This  was  not  the  only  case  of  Joint  armed 
struggle  of  the  Poles  and  the  Jews,  In  keep- 
ing with  the  tradlUonal  slogan  "For  Tour 
Freedom  and  Ours."  According  to  informa- 
tion In  the  underground  publication  Glos 
Wanzawy  of  April  23,  1943,  when  the  up- 
rising broke  out.  "Poles  appeared  at  the 
ghetto,  and  are  now  fighting  against  the 
Germans  shoulder-to-sboulder  with  the  Jews 
on  the  streets  of  the  ghetto." 

The  fact  that  there  was  Polish  diversionary 
action  and  Polish  participation  In  battles 
within  and  ouuide  of  the  ghetto  was  con- 
firmed in  a  report  of  over  100  pages  by  the 
head  of  the  German  forces  fighting  in  the 
ghetto,  SS  and  Police  General  Jurgen  Stroop. 
He  suted  that  his  units  were  "constantly 
strafed  from  outside  the  ghetto.  I.e.,  from 
the  Aryan  side."  He  referred  specifically  to 
Iwanskl's  action:  "The  main  Jewish  fight- 
ing force,  mixed  with  Polish  bandits,  re- 
treated during  the  first  or  second  day  to  the 
so-called  Muranowskl  Square.  There  It  was 
reinforced  by  a  large  number  of  Polish 
bandits.  " 

More  than  a  year  later,  during  the  1944 
Warsaw  Uprising,  a  ZOB  unit  fought  against 
the  Germans  in  the  ranks  of  the  Home  Army. 
It  wa:  headed  by  Yltzchak  Cukierman.  the 
deputy  of  Mordechal  Anlelewlcz  on  the  so- 
called  Aryan  side. 

When,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Warsaw 
Uprising,  units  composed  of  Boy  Scouts 
(S'.o'-e  S~eregi — Grey  Ranks),  Ud  by  Colonel 
Jan  Mazurklewlcs  (alias  Radoslaw)  cap- 
tured— in  the  territory  of  the  former  ghetto 
a  camp  known  as  Geslowka — they  freed  358 
Jews  kept  alive  by  the  Germans  to  work  on 
the  demolition  of  houses  In  the  burned-out 
ghetto.  These  Jews  had  t>een  doomed  to  die 
when  their  work  was  finished.  With  great 
enthusiasm,  they  Joined  the  soldiers  of  Rado- 
slaw. and  most  of  them  later  perished.  When 
Radoslaw  was  wounded  in  the  legs  and  com- 
manded his  unit  from  a  stretcher,  he  was 
carried  from  place  to  place,  often  through 
the  sewers,  by  the  Jews  he  had  saved. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  Home 
Army  should  have  given  more  assistance  to 
the  ghetto  than  supplying  arms,  taking  di- 
versionary actions  and  attempting  to  open  a 
retreat  route  for  the  ZOB  fighters.  This  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  In  the  negative,  since 
even  an  attack  In  full  strength  by  the  Home 
Army  In  Warsaw  could  neither  have  saved 
the  ghetto  nor  brought  victory.  The  Ger- 
mans had  considerable  armed  forces  In  and 
near  Warsaw — both  SS  and  gendarmes — who 
would  have  entered  the  battle  Immediately 
and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  re- 
slsunce,  would  have  annihilated  the  Home 
Army  along  with  the  ZOB.  The  only  concept 
of  a  ghetto  uprising  which  would  have  had 
meaning  other  than  a  heroic  and  dramatic 
protest  and  attempt  at  self-defense  Would 
have  been  one  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Soviet  army  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  ghetto  In  time  to  ensure  victory.  Another 
alternative  could  have  been  the  complete  dis- 
integration of  the  German  army.  However,  in 
April  1943,  the  Soviet  Army  was  hundreds  of 
kilometers  from  Warsaw,  and  the  German 
army  did  not  show  any  signs  of  collapse  but 
continued  to  fight  fiercely  on  all  fronts. 

During  the  uprising  at  the  Warsaw  ghetto, 
the  author  of  this  arUcle  sent  dally  telegrams 
on  the  course  of  the  fighting  to  the  secret 
radio  sUtlon  SWIT  (DAWN),  located  near 
London,  which  pretended  to  be  an  under- 
ground sUtlon  Inside  Poland.  The  telegrams 
were  used  for  broadcasts  which  were  heard 
In  the  ghetto.  Here  Is  an  example  of  such  a 
telegram:  "April  20,  1943.  Yesterday  the  Ger- 
mans began  the  liquidation  of  36,000  Jews 
here.  The  Jews  are  defending  themselves. 
Small  arms  fire  and  grenade  explosions  can 
be  heard.  The  Germans  have  been  using 
tanks  and  armored  cars.  They  are  suffering 
losses.  There  are  fires  burning  in  several 
places.  Speak  to  the  ghetto  today." 
Anielewlcs  writes  of  this  to  Cukierman  In 
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a  letter  of  April  23:  "The  news  that  reached 
us  already  yesterday  that  ...  the  radio  sta- 
tion SWIT  broadcast  a  beautiful  program 
about  our  self-defense,  fllta  me  with  feelings 
of  appreciation  and  satisfaction." 

Moreover,  starting  AprU  21,  the  Govem- 
me-t  Delegate.  Jan  Stanlslaw  Jankowskl.  re- 
peatedly telegraphed  the  Polish  Government 
in  London  to  alert  it  to  the  events.  As  a  sign 
of  protest  against  the  Indifference  of  the  Al- 
lies, a  member  of  the  Polish  National  Coun- 
cil in  London.  Szmul  Zygelbojm.  committed 
suicide  on  May  13.  1943— giving  his  reasons 
for  killing  himself  In  letters  to  Polish  Presi- 
dent Wladyslaw  Raczklewicz  and  Premier 
Wladyslaw  Slkorskl. 

SURVIVOtS 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ghetto  uprising. 
organized  action  was  begun  to  evacuate  the 
Jewish  fighters.  A  tragic  error,  however,  led 
to  the  suicide  of  Mordechal  Anlelewlcz  and 
his  staff  In  a  bunker  at  18  MUa  Street,  al- 
though there  was  an  escape  route  discovered 
later    by    others.    Escaping    fighters    moved 
from  cellar  to  cellar  and  through  sewers  to 
the  so-called  Aryan  side,  where  members  of 
friendly  Polish  organizations,  such  as  the  So- 
cialist Fighting  Organization,  were  waiting 
with    trucks    which    transported    the    ZOB 
fighters   to   forests    near   Warsaw,   For   in- 
sUnce,  on  April  29,  a  group  of  members  of 
the  Peoples"  Guard,  led  by  Lieutenant  Wlady- 
slaw Galk,  organized  the  escape  of  40  fully 
armed  ZOB  fighters  to  the  forest  near  Wysz- 
kow.   On   May    10,   this   operation   was   re- 
peated, and  30  ZOB  fighters  were  taken  there. 
They   formed  a   partisan  unit  named   alter 
Mordechal  Anlelewlcz.  Other  Jewish  partisan 
units  were  formed,  choosing  Polish  national 
heroes  as  patrons.  For  example.  In  the  Lub- 
lin region   there  were  Jewish   units  named 
after  EmUla  Plater,  heroine  of  the  1831  Up- 
rising,   and    Jan    Kozletulskl,    hero   of    the 
Napoleonic  wars.  The  latter  unit  was  led  by 
Samuel  Jegler.  Another  unit,  headed  by  Chil 
Grynszpan,  was  named  after  Berek  Josele- 
wlcz.   a   colonel   of   Jewish   descent   In    the 
Polish  army  In  the  1794  uprising.  A  Polish 
unit  composed  of  peasants  from  the  village 
of  PoUchno  was  commanded  by  a  Jew  known 
as  "Szymek."  When  he  was  killed,  the  peas- 
ants burled  him  In  a  Catholic  cemetery  as 
a  sign  of  respect.  There  was  also  a  Jewish 
unit  led  by  Mleczyslaw  Oruber,  and  a  mixed 
Polish-Jewish  unit  led  by  a  Jewish  veterl-  , 
narlan.  Dr.  Mleczyslaw  Skotnlckl,  which  oper- 
ated In  the  forests  near  Parczew.  Finally.  In 
the  Radom  region,  there  was  a  unit  led  by 
JuUan  AJzenman-Kanlewskl  (alias  Chytry). 
Smaller  Jewish  groups  Joined  partisan  units 
at    the    first    opportunity.    Many    of    these 
groups  later  fought  against  the  Germans  to- 
gether with  the  Home  Army  guerrillas. 

The  fate  of  the  remaining  people  who  sur- 
vived the  ghetto  uprising  and  escaped  to  the 
so-called  Ayran  side  by  sewers  and  ttinnels 
was  much  worse.  The  luckiest  were  those  who 
got  to  the  forests  and  there  Joined  the  guer- 
rillas, or  formed  camps  defended  by  partisan 
units.  As  for  the  rest,  the  Germans  caught 
some  of  them  In  special  raids,  an-*  others  dis- 
solved into  the  Polish  population,  which  did 
what  It  could  to  save  these  tragic  survivors. 
The  Polish  population  was  asked  to  save 
them  In  three  successive  proclamations  of  the 
Council  of  Assistance  to  the  Jews.  "ZegoU." 
a  radio  speech  by  General  Slkorskl  of  Uay  6. 
1943.  and  an  appeal  by  the  Government 
Delegate  of  May  6.  1943.  "Zegota"  requested 
that  the  Polish  Government  In  London  Initi- 
ate negotiations  aiming  at  an  international 
agreement  to  save  the  remainder  of  Jews 
from  extermination  by  exchange  or  other 
means.  Such  an  agreement  was  never  reached. 
Three  publication  put  out  by  underground 
presses  reached  London  at  that  time.  They 
were:  a  book  by  a  Jewess,  Maria  Kann,  en- 
titled Na  oczach  awiata  ("Before  the  Eyes  of 
the  World"),  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  and  the  ghetto  uprUlng:  a 


brochure  called  Rok  w  Treblince  ( 'A  Year  at 
Trebllnka"),  whose  author,  Janklel  Wlernik, 
was  an  escapee  from  that  camp:  and  a  volume 
of  poems  entitled  Z  otchlani  ("From  th? 
Depths")  by  eleven  different  Jewish  authors. 
These  publications  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  West,  but  that  was  the  end  of  It. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the 
retreat  of  the  German  army  defeated  by  the 
Soviets.  In  parts  of  Poland  from  which  the 
Germans  had  withdrawn,  those  Jews  who  had 
managed  to  survive  the  German  occupation 
regained  their  personal  safety,  dignity  and 
human  rights,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
this  was  possible  under  Communist  rule 
which  was  forcibly  imposed  on  Poland  by  the 
USSR. 

POLISH    VICTIMS 


As  for  the  number  of  Poles  murdered  by 
the   Germans   for   hiding   Jews   or   helping 
them  In  other  ways,  complete  statistics  are 
unavailable.  But  there  Is  much  fragmentary 
data   concerning   Individual   cases,   such   as 
the  proclamation  of  the  chief  of  the  SS  and 
Police  for  the  district  of  Gallcla  on  January 
28   1944,  listing  the  names  of  five  Poles  con- 
demned to  death  for  helping  Jews.  The  case 
of    the    execution    of    gardener    Ludomlr 
Marczak  and  his  family  at  the  Pawlak  prison 
in  Warsaw  on  March  7,  1944  is  well  known. 
They   were    killed   for   hiding   some    thirty 
Jews  in  a  dugout  In  their  garden.  Among 
those  hidden  was  Dr.  Emanuel  Ringelbaum, 
chronicler  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  and  author 
of  "Notes   from   the  Warsaw   Ghetto,"  who 
perished  with   the  Marczak  family.  In  the 
period  from  September  13,  1942  to  May  25, 
1944,  twelve  peasants  in  the  Klelce  Province 
were  shot  or  burned  alive  for  helping  Jews. 
The  largest  number  of  examples  Is  provided 
by  the  greatest  expert  in  this  field,  Wladyslaw 
Bartoszewskl,  in  a  book  written  together  with 
Zofla  Lewln,  Ten  jest  z  ojczyzny  mojej  ("This 
One  Is  From  My  Homeland").  According  to 
the  data  they  gathered,  the  Germans  mur- 
dered, i.e.,  shot  or  burned  alive,  Poles  for 
helping  Jews,  as  follows:    17  persons  were 
killed  m  Cracow  Province;  300  to  500  Poles 
and  Jews  were  executed  by  shooting  In  the 
cemetery  In  the  town  of  Nowy  Sacz  (the  Poles 
were  shot  for  hiding  Jews);  In  the  Lublin 
Province   about  40   persons   were   shot;    in 
Rzeszow  Province  47  persons;   and  in  War- 
saw Province  19  persons;  while  in  Lwow  Prov- 
ince about  1.000  Poles  from  the  city  of  Lwow 
alone  were   exterminated   at   the   camp   at 
Belzec  for  helping  the  Jewish  population. 

But  most  Poles  who  hid  Jews  survived  the 
day  and  Hitlerite  persecutions.  Today  they 
visit  the  rescued  families  In  Israel,  In  the 
United  States  and  other  coimtrles.  Some  of 
them  have  settled  In  Israel  at  the  request 
of  the  families  they  had  saved.  On  the  Ave- 
nue of  Righteous  Gentiles  In  Jerusalem — on 
plaques  commemorating  those  who  bad  saved 
Jews — most  of  the  names  are  Polish. 

Unfortunately,  among  the  masses  of 
Poles — most  of  whom  tried  to  save  as  many 
Jews  as  possible — there  were  also  exceptions 
other  than  the  "szmalcownlks"  and  "sztor- 
karzs"  (grafters)  who  were  dealt  with  by 
means  of  death  sentences  passed  by  the  Pol- 
ish underground  courts  and  authorities.  The 
guerrilla  units  of  the  Fascist  faction  of  the 
Polish  underground  organization  called  Na- 
tional Armed  Forces  (Narodowe  Sily 
Zbrojne — NSZ)  murdered  Jews  hiding  In  the 
forests.  But  they  also  murdered  Poles,  if  they 
disliked  their  ideological  or  political  convic- 
tions. A  unit  of  the  People's  Guard  composed 
of  26  Polish  partisans  and  fotir  peasants 
who  had  come  to  visit  them,  was  murdered 
by  the  NSZ  in  Borow,  Krasnik  County,  on 
August  9,  1943.  This  murder  was  condemned 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Home  Army,  Gen- 
eral Tadeusz  Bor-Komorowskl  (successor  to 
General  Stefan  Roweckl.  who  had  been  cap- 
ttired  and  mtirdered  by  the  Germans)  In  a 
declaration  pubUshed  In  the  Home  Army  bul- 
letin, Biuletyn  Informacyjny,  of  November  18, 
1943.  In  Warsaw,  this  NSZ  faction  also  mur- 


dered two  officers  of  the  Supreme  Command 
of  the  Home  Army,  who  were  of  Jewish  de- 
scent—Jerzy  Makowleckl,  an  engineer,  and 
Ludwlk  Widerszal,  an  Assistant  Professor. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  leading  Polish  pre- 
war anti-Semites  as  the  head  of  the  Fascist 
National-Radical  Organization  (Organizacja 
NarodotDO-Radykalna — ONR),  Jan  Mosdorf, 
the  editor  of  the  prewar  periodical  Prosto  z 
mostu  ('Straight  From  The  ShotUder"), 
Stanlslaw  Plaseckl,  and  the  weU-known  pub- 
licist Adolf  Nowaczynskl,  all  underwent  a 
complete  metamorphosis.  The  first  did  all  he 
could  to  help  the  Jews  at  the  camp  of  Ausch- 
witz, where  he  also  perished,  and  the  two 
others  helped  many  persecuted  Jews. 

A  Jewish  leader.  Dr.  AdoU  Berman.  pres- 
ently at  Tel  Aviv,  appraised  the  role  of  the 
Poles  in  the  following  words: 

"In  descriptions  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Jews  in  Poland,  the  sufferings  that  the  Jews 
endured  at  the  hands  of  Polish  blackmailers 
and  informers,  "blue"  poUcemen.  Fascist 
hoodlvuns  and  other  social  dregs,  are  often 
stressed.  But  less  is  written  about  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  Poles  risked  their  lives  to 
help  the  Jews.  The  foam  and  dUt  floating 
on  the  surface  of  a  turbulent  river  are  often 
easier  to  see  than  the  deep,  clear  underwater 
stream.  But  this  stream  existed. 

"The  time  will  come  for  a  great  Golden 
Book  of  Poles  who  in  those  terrible  times 
of  contempt"  extended  a  brotherly  hand  to 
the  Jews,  saved  them  from  death,  and  to  the 
Jewish  underground  movement  became  a 
splrit-llf  Ung  symbol  of  humanltarlanlsm  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man." 


WHY   POIAND* 

Why  did  the  Hitlerite  leaders,  at  their  con- 
ference In  Wannsee  on  January  20,  1942 
choose  primarily  Poland  as  the  territory 
where  the  extermlnaUon  of  the  Jews  was  to 
be  perpetrated,  although  Jews  were  aUo  mur- 
dered in  Germany  at  Dachau,  Sachsenhausen. 
Belsen-Bergen,      Oranlenburg      and      other 

camps?  , 

Certainly  the  reason  was  not  the  anu- 
Semitlsm  of  the  local  population,  which  had 
existed  In  certain  classes  of  Polish  society, 
but  which  disappeared  when  the  people  saw 
■with  their  own  eyes  the  extermination  of  the 
Jewish  popiUatlon  and  they  themselves  be- 
came the  victims  of  deportations,  mass  ar- 
rests removal  to  concentration  camps  and 
mass  executions.  AU  historians  depicting  the 
extermination  of  the  Jews  agree  that,  next  to 
the  Jews,  the  Poles  were  the  most  persecuted 
people,  condemned  to  gradual  extermination 
m  accordance  with  the  General  Eastern  Plan. 
Point  9  of  the  accusation  drawn  up  by  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  Gideon  Hausner  against 
Adolf  Elchman  demanded  that  he  also  be 
brought  to  Justice  for  the  deportation  of  half 
a  milUon  Poles  The  verdict  found  him  guilty 
of  thU  charge,  too,  and  charged  that  he  had 
intended  to  exterminate  the  PoUsh  Intel- 
Ugentsla:  "This  was  plain  and  simple  expul- 
sion accompanied  by  degradation  of  the  peo- 
ple and  with  maUclous  Intent,  especially 
against  the  educated  class." 

The  reason  the  Germans  chose  Poland  was 
simple.  Of  all  the  European  Jews  marked  for 
extermination,  three  and  a  half  million  lived 
in  Poland.  German  rail  transportaUon  was 
overloaded  because  of  the  war.  Therefore,  It 
was  easier  to  build  extermination  camps  in 
Poland  and  transport  the  three  and  a  half 
million  Polish  Jews  over  short  distances  than 
to  transport  them  by  rail  to,  say,  Hungary  or 
France.  The  largest  of  these  camps,  Ausch- 
witz, was  buUt  right  on  the  border  of  the 
Reich  for  exactly  these  reasons.  After  war 
had  broken  out  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  the  congestion  of  the  railroads  be- 
came even  more  acute.  One  and  a  half  mll- 
liMiRusslan  Jews  were  mtirdered  on  the  spot, 
uTmass  graves  dug  by  thMnaelves.  ^peol^ 
units,  so-called  Hnsatz-truppen,  were  used 
for  this  Job. 

The  tran^ortatlon  problem  played  a  roie 
not  only  In  the  extermination  of  the  Jews, 
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but  also  In  discussion  on  how  they  couM  be 
•ared-  Tba  British  Foreign  Minister,  Anthony 
Eden,  wrot*  on  this  subject  In  1943  to  Presi- 
dent Rooaevelt  as  foUows:  ".  .  .  The  whole 
problem  of  the  Jews  In  Europe  is  most  diffi- 
cult and  we  (the  British)  should  more  very 
cautiously  about  offering  to  take  all  Jews 
out  of  a  country.  If  we  do  so.  then  the  Jews 
of  the  world  will  be  wanting  us  to  make 
similar  offers  in  Poland  and  Germany  Hitler 
might  take  us  up  on  any  such  offer  and  there 
simply  are  not  enough  ships  and  means  of 
transportation  In  the  world  to  handle 
them '• 

Moreover,  the  Germans  undoubtedly  sup- 
posed that  the  greatest  crime  In  the  history 
of  the  world  could  be  concealed  better  in 
Eastern  Europe — cut  off  from  the  world  by 
the  occupation— than  In  the  West,  which, 
although  occupied,  could  not  be  Isol.nted  to 
the  same  extent  from  neutral  countries  such 
as  Switzerland  and  Spain. 

In  looking  back  on  the  tumultuous  days 
during  World  War  H.  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Poles  and  the  Jews  comes  Into 
sharper  focus  when  one  considers  the  sit- 
uation of  acute  danger  that  obtained  at  that 
time.  Indeed,  as  for  the  role  of  the  Polish 
people  In  saving  the  Jews,  the  Poles  can 
calmly  await  the  Golden  Book  spoken  of  by 
Adolf  Berman,  and  the  final  verdict  of 
history. 

AMERICAN   BAR   ASSOCIATION   PO- 
SITION ON  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  voted  to  reject  the 
recommendation  of  the  section  of  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  responsibilities  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  go  on  record 
as  favoring  the  so-called  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  that 
the  ABA  rejected  this  proposal  to  approve 
U.S.  participation  in  the  convention.  For 
20  years,  the  United  States  has  refused 
to  act  upon  this  ill-advised  treaty,  and 
the  reasons  which  stopped  the  treaty 
20  years  ago  are  even  more  relevant  with 
the  passage  of  time.  The  treaty  would 
raise  havoc  with  the  American  system  of 
Jurisprudence  and  the  unique  rights 
which  an  American  enjoys  under  the 
Constitution  and  under  our  inherited  sys- 
tem of  English  common  law.  No  motives, 
no  matter  from  what  humanitarian  con- 
sideration, should  cause  us  to  Jeopard- 
ize these  rights.  I  am.  therefore,  pleased 
that  the  American  Bar  Association,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  has 
in  its  bouse  of  delegates  refused  the  pro- 
posal to  give  ABA  sanction  to  this  pro- 
peeal.  It  ia  entirely  fitting  that  a  body  of 
lawyers  should  have  a  great  awareness 
of  the  danger  this  treaty  would  do  to  our 
legal  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  awareness  was 
clearly  brought  out  in  an  independent 
appraisal  submitted  by  certain  members 
of  the  ABA.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  Independent  appraisal  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appraisal 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the  Rscosd, 
as  foUows: 
Thx   CoirvnmoN   on  m  Pskmrnow   ain> 

FuiiMHMKirr  or  TBB  CmotM  ow  OxNocna 

An  Independent  Appraisal  by  the  Under- 
signed Members  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, of  the  Oenodde  Convention,  and  a 
Brief  Statement  of  the  Grounds  of  their 
OppoelUoa   to   a   Reversal   ot   the   Position 


Taken  by  the  Association  In  104S.  That  "The 
Convention  on  Oenodde  now  before  the 
United   States  Senate  be  not  approved   as 

submitted." 

Under  date  June  18.  1949,  President  Harry 
8.  Truman  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  for  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and 
signed  In  bebaU  of  the  United  SUtes.  In 
December  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  September.  1949,  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  had  before 
It  a  recommendation  by  Its  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Law  Through  United  Nations  that 
the  Convention  be  rejected,  and  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  Section  of  International  and 
Comparative  Law  that  the  Convention  be 
approved   with  seven   reservations. 

The  House  also  had  before  It  a  proposed 
resolution  by  a  special  committee  which  re- 
cited "that  the  conscience  of  America,  like 
that  of  the  (entire)  civilized  world,  revolts 
against  mass  genocide"  as  "contrary  to  the 
moral  law  and  *  •  •  abhorrent  to  all  who 
have  a  proper  and  decent  regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  human  beings,  regardless  of  the  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  religious  or  political 
groups  to  which  they  belong",  and  "that 
genocide  as  thus  understood  should  have  the 
constant  opposition  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  Its  people". 

The  resolution  recited  further  that,  never- 
theless, "the  suppression  and  punishment 
of  genocide  under  an  international  conven- 
tion to  which  It  Is  proposed  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party  Involves  Important  consti- 
tutional questions'  which  It  does  not  re- 
solve "in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  form 
of  government";  and  that  therefore  "the 
Convention  on  Genocide  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate"  should  not  be  "ap- 
proved as  submitted". 

The  House  of  Delegates  overwhelmingly 
passed  this  resolution  proposed  by  Its  Special 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  adopted  this 
position  of  the  American  Bar  Association: 
and  the  Genocide  Convention  has  never  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States. 

At  Its  mld-wlnter  seealon  In  Atlanta  In 
February  1970.  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
Association  will  have  before  It  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Standing  Committee  on  World 
Order  Under  Law.  and  the  Section  of  Indi- 
vidual Rights  and  ResponslblllUee.  recom- 
mending that  the  House  reverse  the  position 
taken  by  It  In  1949.  and  now  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  the  Senate  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

The  undersigned  are  opposed,  for  the  rea- 
sons which  motivated  the  original  position 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons  outlined  brlefiy  hereunder, 
to  any  change  In  the  position  taken  by  the 
House  In  1949  In  behalf  of  the  Association. 

Actually,  two  years  prior  to  adoption  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  General  Assembly  had  adopted  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  genocide  "Is 
contrary  to  moral  law  and  to  the  spirit  and 
alms  of  the  United  Nations":  that  many  "in- 
stances *  *  *  of  genocide  have  occurred 
when  racial,  religious,  political  and  other 
groups  have  been  destroyed,  entirely  or  In 
part";  that  genocide  Is  a  crime,  whether  It 
"la  comnUtted  on  religious,  racial,  political  or 
any  other  grounds":  and  Inviting  "the  Mem- 
ber States  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  this 
crime"  (emphasis  supplied). 

It  may  be  appropriate,  at  thla  potnt.  to 
note  that  when  the  foregoing  declaration 
was  being  converted  Into  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, on  the  Insistence  of  the  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  the  CommiuOst  block  nations,  the 
word  "political",  emphasized  alwve  was  omit- 
ted frotn  the  Convention,  which  now  purports 
to  demand  prohibition  only  of  steps  looking 


toward  total  or  partial  elimination  of  any 
"national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group." 
Further,  while  the  Convention  was  being 
formulated,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  sought,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  to  have 
genocide  defined  as  having  been  conunltted 
"with  the  complicity  of  government",  be- 
cause Its  "delegation  felt  In  fact  that  geno- 
cide could  not  be  an  International  crime  un- 
less a  government  participates  In  Its  per- 
petration" (a  position  In  which  the  under- 
signed concur).  This  demand  was  rejected, 
and  under  the  Convention,  genocide  may  be 
committed  only  by  Individuals. 

Thus,  the  Convention  requires  enactment 
of  legislation  under  which  "persons  com- 
mitting genocide  *  •  •  shall  be  punished", 
and  persons  charged  with  genocide  •  •  • 
shall  be  tried",  whether  they  are  "public 
officials  or  private  Individuals". 

Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  had 
frequently  charged  the  United  States  with 
hypocrisy  because  of  Its  failure  to  become 
a  party  to  the  Genocide  and  other  human- 
rights  conventions,  while  giving,  as  they 
put  It,  mere  lip  service  to  the  protection  of 
such  rights  within  our  borders.  The  Soviet 
Union  made  Itself  a  party  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  only  because  genocide  as  to  "poli- 
tical" groups  was  excluded  from  the  Con- 
vention as  shown  above. 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  rati- 
fied the  Convention  of  1967  on  the  Alwll- 
tlon  of  Forced  Labor,  because  of  Its  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  such  labor  as  a  means 
of  political  coercion  or  as  punishment  for  the 
expression  of  views  opposed  to  those  of  the 
established  government. 

By  way  of  further  Illustration  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites 
as  to  human-rights  treaties,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  they  abstained  from 
voting  on  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  because  that  contained  a  guar- 
antee of  proF>erty  rights.  When  that  declara- 
tion was  converted  into  treaty  obligations 
In  the  Covenant  on  Economic.  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights  and  the  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights,  the  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  property  were  omitted  on  the 
Insistence  of  the  Communist  nations,  and 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  other  Western  na- 
tions were  unsuccesbful  In  having  those 
rights  retained  within  the  compass  of  those 
treaties. 

Under  Article  IX  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, disputes  between  the  parties  thereto, 
"relating  to  the  Interpretation,  application 
or  fulfillment"  thereof,  are  to  "be  submitted 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the 
request  of  any  of  the  pcutlee  to  the  dispute". 
This  provUlon  would,  if  the  United  States 
became  a  party  to  the  Genocide  Convention, 
override,  as  to  the  "Interpretation,  applica- 
tion or  fulfillment"  of  that  Convention,  the 
Connally  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
reservation  in  the  declaration  of  Its  adher- 
ence to  the  ICJ.  The  Solicitor  General  at  the 
Hearings  when  questioned  by  Senator 
Thomas  of  Utah  conceded  that  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  would  take  prec- 
edence over  the  Connally  reservation.  (Hear- 
ings p.  38) 

Even  more  significantly,  tmder  Article  VI 
of  the  Genocide  ConvenUon,  "persons 
charged  with  genocide  •  •  •  shaU  be  tried 
by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State  In  the 
territory  in  which  the  act  was  committed,  or 
by  such  International  penal  tribunal  as  may 
have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those  Con- 
tracUng  Parties  which  shall  have  accepted 
its  Jtirlsdlctlon". 

Proponenu  for  rattflcatton  seem  to  over- 
look the  phrase  "in  the  territory  <n  which  the 
act  wot  committed",  and  erroiMOusIy  pre- 
sume that  the  accused  wotild  be  tried  by  a 
U.S.  Court  though  the  act  was  ootnmltted  In 
some  other  oountry.  (See  ArtteU  M  ABA 
Journal,  page  67.  January  1970.) 

The  SUte  Department's  subtnlaston  of  tbe 
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Convention   to   the   U.S.   Senate    contained 
this  description  of  Article  VI: 

"Article  VI  makes  It  clear  that  any  person 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  of  the 
five  genocldal  acts  enumerated  in  Article  UI 
shall  be  tried  by  a  court  of  the  state  in  whose 
territory  the  act  was  committed,  or  by  such 
international  penal  tribunal  as  may  have 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those  states  ac- 
cepting   such    JurUdlctlon."    (Hearings    pp. 

4-5.) 

•Hearings"  refer  to  transcript  of  hearings 
before  a  Subcommltte  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  held  in  January  and  February 

1950. 

The  first  part  of  Article  VI,  means  quite 
simply,  for  Instance,  that  If  a  member  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces  stationed  abroad 
should  be  charged— rightly  or  wrongly— 
with  having  committed  an  act  of  genocide,  he 
would  be  subject  to  trial  In  a  covu-t  "of  the 
SUte  in  the  territory  In  which  the  act  was 
committed". 

This  Is  not  a  mere  Imaginative  hypothesis. 
By  way  of  concrete  example.  The  New  York 
Times  on  Wednesday,  November  29,  1969,  re- 
ported that  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam had  charged  the  United  SUtes  with  the 
commission  of  genocide  in  "the  alleged  mas- 
sacre of  civilians  In  a  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lage", etc..  etc. 

Had  the  United  States  been  a  party  to  the 
Genocide  Convention,  the  soldiers  Involved 
In  the  massacre  charged  to  have  taken  place, 
would  under  Article  VI  of  the  Convention, 
have  been  subject  to  trial  In  a  Vietnamese 
court,  as  "a  competent  tribunal  of  the  StaU 
in  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted"— and  that,  even  though  they  may  al- 
ready have  been  acquitted  by  a  tribunal  of 
the  United  SUtes.  And,  though  the  soldiers 
were  back  in  the  U.S..  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion provides  for  extradition  to  the  state 
where  the  act  was  committed. 

As  to  possible  trial  by  an  "international 
penal  tribunal"  whose  Jurisdiction  might 
have  been  accepted  by  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention, is  asserted  that  the  United  SUtes 
would  never  accept  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
a  court;  and  that.  In  any  event.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  raise  that  objection  when  a 
proposal  Is  made  for  acceptance  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  tribunal. 

Actually,  strong  movements  are  already 
under  way.  loithin  the  United  States,  toward 
creation  of  such  a  tribunal. 

In  a  recent  book.  Professor  W.  Paul  Oorm- 
ley  of  the  University  of  Tulsa  School  of  Law, 
asserts  unequivocally  that  a  "private  Indivi- 
dual must  be  able  to  prosecute  an  action  be- 
fore an  International  tribunal — In  his  own 
name — against  an  offending  government, 
particularly  his  own". 

In  that  connection,  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  very  recently,  as  reported  by  the  news 
media  (see  Time  Magazine  for  December  12, 
1969 — page  20),  a  "San  Francisco  lawyer  who 
represents  the  (Black)  Panthers,  •••  re- 
vealed plans  to  go  before  the  United  Nations 
and  charge  the  United  SUtes  with  'genocide' 
against  the  Panthers". 

Dean  Rooney  of  the  School  of  Law  of  Seton 
Hall  University,  supports  a  recommendation 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  out  of  "some  in- 
ternational court"  in  connection  with  the 
pending  hvunan-rlghte  "Declarations  and 
Conventions",  Including,  presumably,  the 
Genocide  Convention,  "the  proper  party  ol 
petition"  for  such  a  writ  to  be  a  special 
United  Nations  official  (who)  could  have 
service  "of  the  Writ  upon  a  sUte,  now  that 
sovereign  Inununlty  Is  obsolescent". 

It  has  been  suggested  by  those  who  favor 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  that 
matters  of  internal  concern  to  the  United 
SUtes  ipso  facto  become  matters  of  interna- 
tional concern  by  the  very  fact  that  treaties 
are  concluded  with  regard  thereto — In  effect 
that  under  Missouri  vs  Holland,  253  US  416 
(1920).  there  can  really  no  longer  be  any 


distinction.  In  United  SUtes  treaty  law,  be- 
tween domestic  and  InUmational  affairs. 

The  undersigned  do  not  agree  with  this 
thesis,  but  If  it  is  a  correct  sUtement,  then 
they  are  opposed,  on  that  additional  strong 
ground,  to  entry  by  the  United  SUtes  into 
ueattes  which  purport  to  convert  matters  of 
domestic  Into  matters  of  international  con- 
cern. 

As  sUted,  the  undersigned  are  In  complete 
accord  with  the  sUtement  made  In  the  1949 
ABA  resolution  that  "it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  that  the  conscience 
of  America",  like  that  of  all  the  world, 
"revolte  against  genocide",  and  "that  such 
acts  are  contrary  to  the  moral  law  and  are 
abhorent  to  all  who  have  a  proper  and  decent 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  human  beings,  re- 
gardless of  the  national,  ethnical,  racial, 
religious  or  political  groups  to  which  they  be- 
long"; and  "that  genocide  as  thus  under- 
stood should  have  the  consUnt  opposition 
of  the  government  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
of  all  of  ite  people". 

But  if  entry  into  a  treaty  on  matters  of 
internal  concern  will  automatically  convert 
them  into  matters  of  international  concern, 
then  the  question  becomes  one  of  broad  con- 
stitutional policy  rather  than  a  strict  con- 
stitutional law.  and  the  imdersigned  submit 
that  whole-hearted  concurrence  In  the  lofty 
Ideals  that  engineer  promotion  of  moral  is- 
sues should  not  be  permitted  to  substitute 
the  ephemeral  tissue  of  those  Ideals  for  the 
enduring  fiber  of  constitutional  llmiUtlons. 
Some  supporters  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion admit  that  many  treaties  on  human 
rlghte  such  as  that  Convention,  may  con- 
stitute interference  In  domestic  affairs.  Thus, 
Professor  Louis  Sohn  and  the  late  GrenvlUe 
Clark,  in  their  work  on  World  Peace  Through 
Law.  conceded  that  under  the  domestic- 
Jurisdiction  provision  of  Article  2(7)  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  "it  would 
probably  be  a  valid  objection"  that,  for  ex- 
ample, "the  problem  of  racial  repression  In 
South  Africa  •  •  •  is  of  no  concern  to  the 
United  Nations";  and  they  accordingly  pro- 
pose that  this  provUion  of  the  UN  Charter  be 
amended  and  broadened  to  reserve  to  Indlvid- 
tial  nations  "all  powers  inherent  in  their 
sovereignty  except  such  as  are  delegated  to 
the  United  Nations  by  this  revised  Charter, 
either  by  express  language  or  (by)  clear  im- 
plication" (emphasis  added) . 

The  undersigned  are  opposed  to  any  sug- 
gestion for  such  amendment  of  the  Charter, 
obviously  tailored  to  give  8UM>ort  otherwise 
looking,  to  such  treaties  as  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

In  the  last  analysis,  prohibition  of  geno- 
cide by  treaty  must  ineviUbly  be  an  exer- 
cise in  futility  m  any  event.  Would  anyone 
suggest  seriously  that  Adolph  Hitler  would 
have  been  deterred  from  the  revolting  acta 
of  genocide  committed  under  his  regime, 
even  If  Germany  had  been  a  party  to  such 
a  convention  during  the  Nazi  relgn  of  terror? 
Were  the  Communist  nations  deferred  from 
their  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions expressly  prohibiting  such  maneuvers 
though  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  party  to  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

The  merits  and  demeriU  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  were  debated  at  length  In  1949  by 
eminent  advocates  and  opponente  of  that 
treaty  who  had  made  careful  studies  of  the 
implications — pro  and  con^-of  adherence  by 
the  United  States  to  such  an  international 
compact. 

The  significant  areas  of  concern  In  rela- 
tion to  this  Convention  are  apparent  in  the 
seven  reservations  to  this  Convention  which 
were  proposed  by  The  Section  of  Interna- 
tional and  Comparative  Law  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  in  1949.  A  reading  of  these  reserva- 
tions emphasizes  the  many  problems  this 
ConvenUon  would  create  In  the  United 
States  and  these  reservations  are  set  out  In 
Appendix  A  hereto. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  has  stood. 


for  more  than  twenty  years  now,  behind  the 
position  Uken  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Despite  submissions  to  the  contrary,  noth- 
ing has  happened  since  1949  which  would 
point  to  a  need  for  change  In  the  Associa- 
tion's position.  In  fact,  repeated  charges  of 
genocide  against  the  United  SUtes,  as  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  her  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, and  as  to  such  organizations  as  the 
Black  Panthers,  should  serve  as  strong  de- 
terrents to  any  change  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  in  the  position  which  It  took  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Bar  Association  as 
to  this  Convention  more  than  twenty  years 
ago. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Januakt.  1970. 

appendix  a 

The  following  resolution  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  International  and  Comparative  Law 
Section  to  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1949. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion approves  ratification  of  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide  now  pending  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  subject  to  effective  reservations 
as  follows: 

1.  That  the  words  "with  Intent  to  destroy 
in  whole  or  In  part  a  national,  ethnical,  racial, 
or  religious  group  as  such"  In  Article  n  refer 
to  aU  the  InhablUnte  of  a  country  who  are 
identifiable  as  of  the  same  national,  ethnical 
or  racial  origin  or  of  the  same  religious  belief 
and  that  none  of  the  acts  enumerated  In  the 
subparagraphs  of  the  said  Article  n  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  committed  with  the 
requisite  intent  to  destroy  such  a  group 
in  whole  or  In  part  unless  such  acte  directly 
affect  thousands  of  persons. 

2.  That  the  phrase  "mentai  harm"  in  Arti- 
cle 11(b)  means  permanent  physical  injury 
to  menUl  faculties  of  members  of  a  group, 
such  as  that  caused  by  the  excessive  use  or 
administration  of  narcotics. 

3  That  the  provUion  "direct  and  public 
incitement  to  commit  genocide"  in  subpara- 
graph (c)  of  Article  in  shall  not  have  any 
appUcatlon  to  the  U.S.  because  to  render  such 
incitement  unlawful  In  the  U.S.  It  Is  suffi- 
cient to  outlaw  conspiracy  to  commit  geno- 
cide as  is  done  in  sub-paragraph  (b)  of  Arti- 
cle in  and  the  attempt  to  commit  genocide 
as  is  done  In  sub-paragraph  (d)  of  Article 
ni  without  speciflcaUy  enumerating  the  act 
of  direct  and  public  incitement  as  conUined 
in  sub-paragraph  (c)  of  Article  m. 

4.  "ITiat  the  phrase  "complicity  In  genocide" 
In  Article  ni(e)  means  "aiding,  abetting, 
counselling,  commanding.  Inducing,  or  pro- 
curing the  commission  of  genocide." 

5.  That  the  phrase  "responsibility  of  a  stete 
for  genocide"  in  Article  IX  does  not  mean  re- 
sponslblMty  of  a  National  Government  to  pay 
damages  for  Injuries  to  its  own  nationals  and 
that  this  phrase  does  not  mean  that  a  Na- 
tional Government  may  be  prosecuted  as  a 
defendant  In  any  case  arising  under  the  Con- 
vention. 

6.  That  Articles  I  through  Vn  of  the  Con- 
vention are  not  self-executing  In  the  U.S.: 
that  Federal  legislation  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provUions  of  these  articles, 
and  such  legislation  will  be  limited  to  mat- 
ters apprtjpriate  under  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  the  U.S.  for  Federal  legislation. 

7.  That  a  person  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted an  act  in  the  U.S.  in  violation  of  the 
sututes  enacted  to  implement  the  Con- 
vention shaU  be  tried  only  by  the  Federal 
Court  of  the  district  wherein  the  act  Is  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed. 


ABA    EXPERTS    FAVOR    RATIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 
Mr.      PROXMIRE.     Mr.      President, 

though  the  American  Bar  Association's 
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house  of  delegates  failed  by  four  votes  to 
endorse  the  ratification  of  the  Oenodde 
Convention,  those  of  us  who  support 
ratification  have  little  cause  for  despair. 

The  very  closeness  of  the  vote  itself 
is  heartening.  Many  prominent  members 
of  the  t>ar  association  whose  field  of 
specialization  is  criminal,  constitutional, 
and  international  law  will  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  report  out 
the  Genocide  Convention  recommending 
ratification.  Thus,  while  some  lawyers 
may  speak  against  ratification,  many  of 
the  ABA'S  foremost  members  will 
strongly  urge  support  of  ratification. 

Of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance, 
though,  is  the  fact  that  the  ABAs  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  World  Order  Under 
Law.  and  its  sections  on  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities,  criminal  law. 
and  international  and  comparative  law — 
those  very  divisions  of  the  ABA  that  are 
most  directly  and  intimately  concerned 
with  the  Genocide  Convention — all 
strongly  favor  ratification.  The  distin- 
guished men  and  women  in  the  ABA 
who  know  most  about  the  subject,  who 
were  charged  by  the  association  with  the 
responsibility  of  delving  into  every  rele- 
vant issue  of  international,  criminal,  and 
constitutional  law  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  Genocide  Convention 
urge  support  for  ratification.  When  a  pa- 
tient is  examined  by  a  team  of  physicians, 
the  views  of  the  cardiologist  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  heart  and  Its  effect 
on  the  rest  of  the  body  are  more  signif- 
icant and  are  more  apt  to  be  followed 
than  are  the  view  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner or  local  family  doctor. 

So  It  must  be  with  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. The  views  of  the  specialists 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
amining the  Genocide  Convention  must 
prevail. 

The  opposition  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention within  ABA  came  mainly  from 
the  more  conservative,  locally  oriented 
members:  from  those  who  have  little 
dally  contact  with  international  or  con- 
stitutional matters.  Someone  was  wor- 
ried about  a  foreign  power  demanding  to 
try  American  citizens  in  their  own  courts 
on  charges  of  genocide.  Possibly  he  over- 
looked extradition  treaties  and  giiaran- 
tees  of  the  process.  Possibly  he  did  not 
realize  that  there  is  no  existing  interna- 
tional tribunal  which  could  claim  Juris- 
diction over  American  citizens,  llie  fear 
was  expressed  that  some  ethnic,  reli- 
gious, or  racial  groups  in  this  country 
might  claim  genocide  was  being  com- 
mitted against  them.  There  would  of 
course,  be  no  competent  international 
tribunal  to  hear  the  case.  Moreover,  any 
crime  such  as  murder  can  be  properly 
tried  and  investigated  in  the  local  juris- 
diction in  which  It  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred. And  those  accused  of  a  crime  will 
be  tried  under  local  laws. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  argimients  stren-n 
in  the  path  of  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  are  somewhat  more 
bogus  than  factual;  somewhat  more 
emotional  than  rational.  For  me,  the 
ABA'S  failure  to  adopt  a  positive  stance 
toward  the  convention  is  as  puzzling  as 
it  is  disappointing. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  conducts  hear- 


ings on  the  Genocide  Convention,  the 
reasoned  voices  of  authority  and  exper- 
tise, such  as  those  of  Mrs.  Rltal  Hauser, 
Nicholas  Kat2enbach,  Bruno  Bltker,  and 
Irwin  Griswold,  will  prevail  over  the 
weaker  cries  of  emotion  and  prejudice. 


FIFTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  yesterda>-. 
February  24.  marked  the  52d  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
republic  of  Estonia. 

Unfortunately,  Estonian  freedom  was 
short-lived.  In  the  wake  of  Uie  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact,  the  Soviet  Red  army  occu- 
pied the  three  Baltic  republics  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  imposed  quis- 
ling governments  in  these  countries. 

For  the  past  30  years  Estonia,  like  Its 
sister  Baltic  republics,  has  been  a  land 
of  tra:;edy  and  darkness,  marked  by 
wholesale  executions,  mass  de)x>rtatlons, 
pauperization,  universal  terror,  and  the 
suppression  of  all  human  rights. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary,  I 
think  it  proper  to  recall  the  resolution  on 
the  subject  of  Baltic  freedom  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  89th  Congress.  Pointing 
out  that  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  resolution 
ur^ed  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  other  appro- 
priate International  foruma  and  by  such 
means  as  be  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, and 

( (b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  once 
again  reminding  ourselves  of  certain 
facts  that  we  are  prone  to  forget,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RacoKO  an  article  captioned  "Focus 
on  Estonia,"  written  by  Leonhard  Vahter, 
a  former  meml)er  of  the  Estonian  Parlia- 
ment who  is  now  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Estonia  and  editor  of 
the  Baltic  Review.  The  article  appears  In 
the  current  Issue  of  ACEN  News,  an  or- 
gan of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  £uroi>ean 
Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foccrs  ON  EsTONU 
(By  Leonhard  Vahter) 

■.(CKCROUND    tWrORMATION 

PopuUttion 
According  to  the  official  Soviet  statistics. 
on  January  1.  1967  Estonia  bad  a  population 
of  1 .204 .000.  The  data  shows  that  68  per 
cent  of  the  population  la  located  In  urban 
areas,  while  32  per  cent  reside  In  rural  areas. 
Ethnically,  the  Estonians  constitute  74.6  per 
cent  of  the  population.  The  Russians  ac- 
count for  33.3  per  cent  (in  1940  the  Rus- 
sians numbered  only  8  per  cent).  The  other 
nationalities  are  Germans.  Swedes,  Latvians 
and  Jews.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  num- 
t>er  of  Estonians  decreased  by  nearly  120.000 
people  between  1940  and  1952.  Soviet  purges, 
deportations,  executions  and  the  fleeing  to 
the  West  of  many  people  In  1944.  account  for 
the  decrease.  At  the  same  time,  over  340,000 


people  from  the  Soviet  Union  were  brought 
into  Estonia. 

The  majority  of  the  people  speak  Es- 
tonian, which  Is  a  Flnno-Ugrlc  tongue,  closely 
related  to  Finnish. 

For  the  moat  part,  the  ethnic  Elstonlans  are 
Evanf^ilcal  Lutheran  (78  per  cent).  The 
autochthonous  Russians  adhere  to  the  Ortho- 
dox faith.  The  situation  of  the  Estonian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  la  extremely 
dllficult.  A  number  of  pastors  had  been  de- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union,  among  them  the 
Communist-appointed  Archbishop  Pabn.  A 
number  of  restrictive  measures  are  In  effect 
^to  thwart  the  religious  activities  of  the 
Church.  The  teaching  of  religion  to  children 
by  the  clerg>-  Is  punishable  under  the  Crim- 
inal Code.  The  clergy  are  prohibited  to 
preach  In  churches  not  assigned  to  them. 
The  pastors  are  not  elected  by  their  con- 
gregations as  before,  but  appointed  by  a  spe- 
cial otnce  under  Party  guidance.  The  E^stontan 
Orthodox  Church  is  directly  subordinated  to 
the  Russian  Church. 

Present  area 

Tlie  present  area  of  Estonia  amounts  to 
18.300  square  miles.  In  territory,  the  coun- 
try Is  larger  than  either  Switzerland,  the 
Netherlands.  Belgium  or  Denmark.  Estonia 
Is  port  of  the  Baltic  coastal  plain  with  no 
high  elevations.  The  highest  point.  Mount 
Suur  Mun&magl  in  southern  Estonia,  Is  1056 
feet  above  sea  level.  Estonia  Is  bordered  on 
the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  on  the 
west  by  the  BalUc  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 
In  the  south  by  Latvia  and  In  the  east  by 
Lake  Peipus  and  the  Soviet  Union.  CU- 
nxatlcally,  Estonia  Ilea  In  the  temperate 
zone;  average  temperatures  In  Estonia  are 
considerably  higher  than  those  farther  to 
the  east.  The  flora  and  fauna  In  Estonia  re- 
semble those  of  the  temperate  aone  of 
Europe. 

Major  cities 

The  Estonian  capital,  Tallinn,  Is  the  larg- 
est city  with  a  population  of  345.000.  It  was 
founded  In  1319  by  the  Danish  conqueror 
Valdemar  II.  Tallinn  la  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  an  Important  educational,  cul- 
tural and  Industrial  center. 

The  second  largest  city  Is  Tartu  with  a 
population  of  87.000.  Tartu  boasts  the  oldest 
university  in  Estonia,  founded  by  the  Swed- 
ish king  Gustavua  Adolphua  In  1633.  Tartu 
is  also  a  machine  building  center.  Kohtla- 
Jane,  with  over  80.000  inhabitants,  la  a  rel- 
atively new  city  that  grew  with  the  oil-shale 
Industry,  especially  during  the  period  of  In- 
dependence. Narva,  an  ancient  city  near  the 
Russian  border.  Is  the  center  of  the  textUe 
Industry.  Narva  has  a  population  of  50,000. 

HISTORT 

Early  times  through  World  War  / 

The  preaent-day  Estonian  people,  as  well 
as  the  Finns,  Lapps  and  Hungaxlans.  stem 
from  Ftnno-Ugrlc  tribes  that  once  lived  along 
the  Volga  and  Kama  Rivers.  (It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  some  experts  have  ad- 
vanced other  theories) .  The  ancestors  of  the 
Estonian,  nomadic  hunters,  populated  the 
territory  l>etween  the  Narva  and  Daugava 
Rivers  shortly  after  the  last  Ice  Age.  During 
the  first  millennium  B.C.  they  were  pushed 
to  the  north  by  the  ancient  Latvians.  Around 
1000  AJ>.,  the  Estonians  formed  territorial 
units  called  maakond  (county),  governed  by 
elected  elders.  These  polittoo-soclal  units 
were  Independent  of  one  another  and  only 
banded  together  for  common  defense. 

The  Estonian  people  entered  European 
history  in  1300  AX>.  when  a  Papal  Bull  called 
for  a  crusade  in  the  Baltic  region  against 
the  pagan  Baltic  trit>es.  In  1203  the  German 
knights  of  the  newly  established  Order  of 
the  Sword  launched  campaigns  against  the 
pagan  Estonians  from  bases  to.  Livonia.  King 
Valdemar  U  of  Denmark  also  Invaded  the 
country  from  the  north.  The  Swedish  cam- 
paign against  the  Island  of  Saaremaa  In  1220 
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was  repulsed  by  the  Estonians.  Despite  a 
heroic  resistance,  by  1227  the  Order  of  the 
Sword  had  captured  most  of  Estonia.  Estonia 
was  partitioned  by  the  aggressors.  The  north- 
em  area  was  taken  over  by  Denmark;  the 
southern  by  the  Order  of  the  Sword  (which 
eventually  merged  with  the  Teutonic 
Knights).  The  remaining  area  already  be- 
long to  various  warrior  bishops,  noUbly 
those  of  Tartu  and  Saaremaa-Laanemaa.  The 
Estonians  rose  against  their  oppressors  on 
numerous  occasions.  The  most  famous  Esto- 
nian undisputed  master  of  Estonia.  After  the 
Great  Northern  War  (1770-1721),  Swedish 
power  was  destroyed  In  the  Baltic. 

In  1346  Denmark  transferred  Its  Estonian 
holdings  to  the  Teutonic  Order.  With  this 
move,  aU  of  Old  Livonia,  as  the  BalUc  area 
encompassing  Estonia  came  to  be  called, 
legaUy  became  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. Thereafter,  for  almost  200  years,  this 
area  was  controUed  by  the  bishops  and  the 
Order.  During  the  rule  of  the  Order,  many 
towns  sprang  up  in  Estonia.  Except  for  Narva, 
all  of  the  major  towns  belonged  to  the  Han- 
seaUc  League  and  carried  on  vigorous  trade 
with  the  Russian  commercial  center  of  Nov- 
gorod. .  . 

As  the  power  of  the  Order  of  the  Sword  de- 
clined in  the  16th  century.  Estonia  became 
the  battleground  for  destructive  wars  Involv- 
ing the  Order,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  Commonwealth,  and  Muscovy.  At 
the  end  of  the  26-year  Llvonlan  War,  Es- 
tonia was  divided  between  Sweden,  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  State  and  Denmark.  Swe- 
den next  engaged  the  Pollah-Uthuanlan 
Commonwealth  and  by  1639  had  wrested  con- 
trol of  southern  Estonia.  By  ousting  the 
Danes  from  the  Islands  of  Saaremaa  and 
Muhu  In  1645,  Sweden  became  the  luidls- 
puted  master  of  Estonia.  After  the  Great 
Northern  War  (1770-1721).  Swedish  power 
was  destroyed  In  the  Baltic. 

The  Treaty  erf  Nystad  ended  the  conflict, 
making  Estonia  a  province  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Russia,  at  last,  won  her  "window  to 
the  west."  However,  Estonia  was  devastated. 
Russian  rule  brought  few  changes  to  the  so- 
cial order  In  Estonia.  The  German  nobility 
In  Estonia  was  pemUtted  to  retain  most  of  Ita 
feudal  privileges.  The  nobility  was  allowed, 
for  example,  to  retain  its  government  and  Its 
rights  over  the  peasants. 

As  far  as  the  peasants  were  concerned,  their 
lot  became  worse.  The  few  remaining  free 
peasants  were  evicted  from  thetr  land  and 
were  made  the  property  of  the  large  estates 
of  the  German  barons.  It  was  not  until  the 
19th  century  that  these  restrictions  were 
lifted.  Through  a  serlea  of  laws  enacted  by 
the  Russian  Goveriunent,  the  Estonian 
peasants  were  freed  from  serfdom  in  1816- 
1819. 

The  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  saw 
the  emergence  of  a  "national  awakening"  In 
Estonia — marked  by  cultural  ferment  and  a 
growing  sense  of  national  Identity.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  movement  is  seen  In  the  pub- 
lication of  Kalevipoeg  (KaleVs  Son),  a  rich 
collection  of  Estonian  folklore  complied  by 
F.  R.  Kreutzwald.  In  1871  the  Estonian  Lit- 
erary Society  was  formed.  It  gave  impetus  to 
the  development  of  national  literature  and 
journalism.  During  this  period  the  song  fes- 
tivals were  started,  which  became  an  Estoni- 
an tradition.  Many  choirs  from  all  parU  of 
the  country  would  gather,  usually  at  flve- 
year  Intervals,  to  give  performances  and  sing 
together.  Often  these  festivals  became  exu- 
berant manifestations  of  Estonian  patriotism 
and  self-confldence.  Stimulated  by  the  arts, 
this  rising  spirit  of  nationalism  soon  spread 
to  other  areas.  Estonians  began  to  press  the 
Russian  Tsar  for  greater  political  freedom 
and  autonomy  and  won  a  more  active  role  In 
local  government. 

The  height  of  this  national  ferment  was 
reached  during  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1905.  As  In  Russia,  a  revolution  erupted  In 
Estonia.  It  waa  brutally  crushed  by  tsarist 
forces.  Despite  Its  faUure,  the  revolt  In  Es- 


t«ila  intenaifled  the  feeling  of  nationalism 
and  the  desire  for  freedom.  As  a  result,  a 
cultural  movement  called  "Young  Estonia" 
was  formed.  Within  It,  many  dedicated  young 
Estonians  worked  to  free  their  country. 

Under  the  Unpact  of  the  First  World  War, 
the  tsarist  regime  was  overthrown  in  Russia 
In  February  1017.  The  Estonian  patriots  Im- 
mediately took  the  InltiaUve  in  obtaining 
autonomy  by  electing,  In  July  1017,  an  Esto- 
nian National  Diet. 

In  November  1917,  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
staged  a  successful  revolution.  Russia  fell 
Into  chaoe  and  civil  war.  The  Council  of 
Elders  of  the  Estonian  Diet  appointed  an 
Estonian  Rescue  Committee,  vesting  the 
Committee  with  poUtlcal  powers  during  the 
Impending  occupation  by  the  CSermans,  who 
were  stlU  at  war  with  RussU.  On  February 
24,  1918,  the  eve  of  the  German  occupation 
of  Tallinn,  a  maxilfesto  was  made  public 
proclaiming  Estonia  an  independent  state. 
The  Rescue  Committee  ^>pototed  the  first 
Cabinet  of  Ministers,  with  Konstantm  Pats 
as  prime  minister,  and  the  Free  Estonian 
Government  went  underground. 

After  World  War  1  to  Soviet  takeover 
As  a  reaiUt  of  the  allied  victory  over  Ger- 
many on  the  Western  front  In  the  fall  of 
1918.  the  German  army  in  the  East  was  with- 
drawn. The  Red  Army  marched  Into  EstoiUa 
on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  Germans  on 
November  28.  1018 — crossing  the  Irootler  m 
several  places.  The  Estonian  government, 
having  been  underground  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation  and  possessing  no  army,  was 
confronted  with  a  serious  situation.  Red 
Army  tmlts  reached  a  point  17  miles  from 
TalUnn  on  January  7,  1919,  when  a  newly 
created  Estonian  army  launched  a  counter- 
offensive.  By  February  24,  1919,  the  first  an- 
niversary of  Independence.  Estonian  territory 
had  been  cleared  of  Russian  Bolsheviks.  In 
the  foUowlng  months,  the  Soviet  army  made 
a  great  effort  to  regam  the  InltiaUve,  but 
without  success. 

While  Estonia  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Soviets,  she  was  confronted  with  a  new 
danger  In  the  south.  In  June  1919,  the  Ger- 
man Iron  Division  and  other  German  forces 
attacked  the  Estonian  army.  After  several 
weeks  of  fighting,  these  German  units  were 
defeated.  An  armistice  terminated  this  con- 
flict on  July  3,  1919.  The  fourteen-month  war 
with  the  Soviets  came  to  an  end  on  February 
2,  1920  when  a  peace  treaty  was  concluded. 
In  the  treaty,  the  Soviet  government  re- 
nounced its  sovereignty  over  Estonia  "for 
all  time." 

In  April  1919.  a  Constituent  Assembly  was 
elected  democratlcaUy.  After  adopting  a  pre- 
liminary working  constitution,  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  tackled  the  agrarian  problem. 
On  October  10,  1919  a  land  reform  blU  was 
passed.  On  June  IS.  1920  the  Assembly 
adopted  a  constitution  establishing  a  parlia- 
mentary democracy,  Estonia  was  soon  recog- 
nized de  jure  by  a  number  of  countries  and. 
In  September  1921,  was  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  A  number  of  progressive 
reforms  were  introduced  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, culture,  social  affairs  and  minority 
rights. 

Under  Soviet  rule 

According  to  the  secret  protocol  added  to 
the  Nazi-Soviet  Pact  of  August  23,  1939, 
Estonia  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Soviet 
"sphere  of  Interest."  Under  the  threat  of 
Invasion,  the  Soviet  Union  foisted  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1939  a  mutual  assistance  pact  on 
Estonia,  whereby  Soviet  garrisons  were  sta- 
tioned m  the  country.  This  was  done  to 
paralyze  any  resistance  against  subsequent 
aggression.  When  Paris  fell  to  Hitler  In  June 
1940  and  the  attention  of  the  world  was 
directed  to  the  West,  the  Soviet  Union  acted 
against  the  Baltic  States.  On  June  16,  1940. 
the  Soviet  Union  submitted  to  Estonia  an 
ultimaium,  and  on  the  following  morning 
large  units  of  the  Red  Army  Invaded  and 
occupied  the  country. 


Moscow  dispatched  a  special  emissary,  A. 
Zhdanov,  to  engineer  the  sovletlzation  of 
Estonia.  On  June  21,  1940,  a  puppet  C^ommu- 
nist  government  was  set  up.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  manipulated  elections  to  the  so- 
called  People's  Diet.  On  July  21,  1940,  the 
newly  elected  People's  Diet  convened  to 
adopt  four  "resolutions."  The  session  was 
guarded  by  NKVD  and  Red  Army  person- 
nel. During  its  three-day  session,  the  Peo- 
ple's Diet  proclaimed  Estonia  a  soviet  so- 
cialist republic,  petitioned  the  USSR  to  ad- 
mit Estonia  Into  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  con- 
stituent republic,  and  proclaimed  the  na- 
tionalization of  all  land,  resources  and  In- 
dustries. The  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR 
did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Estonian  People's  Diet.  Estonia 
was  admitted  Into  the  Soviet  Union  on  Au- 
gust  6.  1940.  The  forced  annexation  was  thus 
completed. 

After  Estonia  was  established  as  a  Union 
Republic,  a  long  scries  of  measures  foUowed 
to  complete  the  sovletlzation  of  the  coun- 
try "^vlet  "experts"  were  brought  In  to 
assume  advisory  positions.  In  reaUty.  the 
Estonian  Commvinlst  officials  were  mere  fig- 
ureheads, while  the  Russians  directed  the 
socio-economic  transformation  of  the  coun- 
try. 

From  the  very  onset  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, the  NKVD  Initiated  mass  arrests  and 
executions  of  "unwanted"  elements.  On  June 
13  1941  the  NKVD  carried  out  the  first  mass 
deportation  of  Estonians  to  Siberia.  During 
the  years  1940-41,  an  estimated  60.000  Es- 
tonians were  either  executed  or  deported  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  ^  ^     ^^ 

In  June  1941  Estonia  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans.  Many  Estonians  at  first  welcomed 
the  German  army,  but  they  quickly  became 
disillusioned  when  the  Nazi  regime  opposed 
the  restoration  of  Independence  and  failed 
to  eliminate  completely  thr  system  created 
by  the  Soviets.  With  the  German  collapse 
m  the  east,  the  Soviet  Army  returned  to 
Estonia  in  the  fall  of  1944. 

The  interrupted  sovletlzation  was  taken 
up  agam,  accompanied  by  new  terror.  In 
order  to  break  the  resistance  of  the  peasants 
to  forced  collectivization,  mass  deportations 
of  peasants  to  Siberia  took  place  in  March 
1949.  Industrial  workers  were  forced  to  pro- 
duce more.  The  Estonian  Communist  Par- 
ty, as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  was  completely 
subservient  to  Moscow.  The  real  power  In 
the  country  rested  In  the  hands  of  Russian 
administrators  sent  to  Estonia  to  complete 
the  sovletlzation  of  the  country. 

After  Stalin's  death  In  1953  there  was  a 
general  loosening  of  restrictions  In  the  cul- 
tural field.  The  brutal  police  methods  of  the 
Staim  period  were  replaced  by  more  subtle 
coercion.  This  "thaw"  was  followed  by  new 
restrictions  after  the  Hungarian  Revolution 
of  1956.  The  most  recent  cultural  repres- 
sions came  In  March  1963,  when  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  attacked  all  schools  of  art  and 
letters  not  conforming  to  "social  realism." 
The  Estonian  Communist  regime  has  con- 
tmued  to  maintain  Its  totaUtarlan  character 
and  remains  subordinate  to  the  dictates  of 
Moscow. 

NATIONAL    HEErrACZ 

Literature 

During  the  Utter  half  of  the  19th  century, 
despite  the  tsarist  poUcy  of  Russiflcation, 
an  awakening  of  Estonian  national  con- 
sciousness took  place.  This  national  renais- 
sance manifested  Itself  through  the  emer- 
gence of  many  national  writers,  poets  and 
artists.  The  establishment  of  an  mdepend- 
ent  republic  gave  impetus  to  creative  work 
In  aU  fields  of  Estonian  Ufe.  For  example, 
the  pubUcation  of  books  \n  Estonian  pro- 
liferated; for  every  10.000  Inhabltante  there 
were  17.25  tlties  published  annuaUy. 

Estonia  has  produced  a  number  of  out- 
standing writers  In  aU  literary  forma  and 
styles.  One  of  the  most  important  neo-reallst 
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writers  was  Anton  H.  Tkmmsaare  (1878- 
1940) .  whOM  Truth  and  Justice,  In  Ave  voU 
umes.  gave  a  broad  picture  of  Estonian  life 
in  the  countryside  and  cities.  This  work  has 
been  translated  Into  German  and  French. 
August  OalUt  (1891-1960)  depicted  In  hU 
main  work.  Nipemaadi.  the  life  of  a  vaga- 
bond adventurer.  It  too  has  been  translated 
into  German.  Augxist  Malk  (1900-  ),  In 
a  number  of  novels,  depicts  the  life  of  the 
coastal  people  in  Estonia. 


GEORGE  ROBINSON  SWIFT,  SR.,  OP 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  each  gen- 
eration produces  exceptional  men  who 
through  intelligence,  wisdom,  foresight, 
initiative.  Industry.  Integrity,  and  lead- 
ership keep  the  wheels  of  progress  turn- 
ing and  otherwise  make  the  world  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live.  George  Rob- 
inson "Robin"  Swift.  8r..  is  such  a  man. 
At  83  years  of  age  "Robin"  Swift  can 
point  to  an  enviable  record  of  public 
service,  including  service  in  the  Ala- 
bama House.  State  Senate.  Alabama 
highway  director,  and  U.S.  Senator  from 
Alabama.  My  own  father,  O.  C.  Allen 
was  a  colleague  of  his  in  the  Alabama 
House  of  Representatives.  He  remains 
a  much  admired  political,  church  and 
civic  leader  in  Escambia  County.  Ala. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  known  "Robin" 
Swift  for  many  years  and  am  proud  to 
claim  him  as  a  close  personal  friend. 
Recently  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  published  a  feature 
article  highlighting  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer. I  know  that  Senators  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  will  enjoy  reading  at>out  the 
life  of  service  of  this  patriot  and  proud 
son  of  Alabama.  For  this  reason.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Montgomer>-  Advertiser  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

"Ma.  RoaiN"  Had  Big  iNrLvtNcx  on  South 
(By   Colin   "Buster"   MacGulre) 

ATMoaa. — George  Robinson  (Robin)  Swift, 
Sr.  was  t>om  at  Swift's  Post  ORlce  In  Baldwin 
County  on  the  19th  of  December  in  1887. 

And  that  event  signalled  the  arrival  of  a 
personality  which  was  to  have  a  decided  In- 
fluence on  the  history  of  South  Alabama. 

Because  Mr.  Aobln.  as  he  Is  affectionately 
termed  by  the  folks  hereabouts,  performed 
political  and  economic  acts  that  have  fur- 
nished volumes  of  material  for  the  archives 
of  his  era. 

He  not  only  served  bis  people  as  an  Indus- 
trialist whose  efforts  provided  a  livelihood 
foi'  many,  but  he  also  served  as  a  political 
power  and  philanthropist  with  a  vital  In- 
terest in  the  betterment  of  conditions  for 
the  peoples  of  South  Alabama. 

The  elderly  Swift,  now  in  his  83rd  year, 
retired  from  active  participation  In  buslneas 
in  19&6.  but  his  concern  for  the  future  of  his 
progeny  keeps  him  active,  ready  to  participate 
in  any  forward-looking  progrant  that  will 
help  the  South. 

Swift's  Post  Office,  no  longer  In  existence, 
was  located  at  what  Is  now  called  Mlflln,  a 
small  community  serviced  by  the  Elberta 
Post  Office. 

At  the  age  of  12.  Swift  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Bon  Secour,  where  hla  father  was 
engaged  In  the  lumber  Industry.  He  Joined 
his  father  In  business  In  1907  and  worked 
with  him  until  1913. 

Swift  then  moved  to  Knoxo,  Miss.,  and 
started  his  own  lumber  business.  He  remained 


there  for  10  years,  until  he  has  been  here 
since  that  time. 
Together  with  the  Hunters  of  Mobile.  Swift 
formed  the  Swift-Hunter  Lumber  Oo..  Inc. 
The  business  flourished  for  33  years,  until 
It  was  voluntarily  liquidated  In  1965. 

Swift's  son.  Robin  Swift,  Jr.,  and  nephew, 
J.  Byard  Swift,  purchased  the  lumber  com- 
pany Bite,  revamped  the  operation  and  con- 
tinue In  business  today  In  a  partnership 
known  as  Swift  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Robin  was  the  son  of  Charles  Augus- 
tus and  Susie  (Roberts)  Swift.  He  was  edu- 
cated In  the  public  schools  of  Baldwin 
County,  at  University  Military  School  of 
Mobile  and   at   the   University   of   Alabama. 

He  recalled  last  week  that  he  spent  most  of 
his  boyhood  at  Bon  Secour.  that  there  was 
no  way  then  to  communicate  with  the  out- 
side world  except  by  boat.  The  telephone  and 
the  radio  were  unheard  of  In  that  area  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Swift  said  that  contact  could  be  made  by 
driving  a  horse  and  buggy  to  Battle's  Wharf 
(Point  Clear,  where  the  Grand  Hotel  now 
stands)  and  crossing  Mobile  Bay  to  Mobile  by 
boat. 

"It  was  quite  an  expedition  to  Mobile  back 
in   those   days,"   every   day — or   every   week. 

He  recollected  also  the  Yellow  Fever  epi- 
demic of  1899  which  started  In  New  Orleans. 
He  said  a  few  cases  spread  to  Mobile,  and 
that  people  were  quarantining  against  each 
other.  Be  said  that  the  post  office  people 
would  even  perforate  letters  and  subject  them 
to  sulphur  fumes,  "to  kill  the  Tellow  Fever 
germs." 

He  said  that  during  the  scare,  water  traffic 
was  halted,  until  everyone  at  Bon  Secour  was 
running  out  of  food.  Finally,  he  said,  the 
Health  Department  permitted  one  boat 
weekly  to  bring  food  Into  Bon  Secour  But 
this  was  allowed  only  during  daylight  hours, 
"to  avoid  the  miasma  of  night  air." 

He  also  remembered  the  first  political 
speech  he  ever  heard.  It  was  in  about  1896, 
when  Grover  Cleveland  was  president.  Con- 
gressman Jesse  M.  Stalllngs  was  running  for 
reelection  on  a  platform  promising  to  have 
a  canal  dug  from  Perdldo  Bay  to  Bon  Secour 
Bay. 

Swift  said  that  It  took  Just  about  40  years 
to  get  the  canal  after  Stalllngs  first  started 
talking  about  It. 

Atmore  had  Its  own  relief  program  during 
the  Depression  of  the  '30s,  before  the  federal 
government,  came  up  with  one.  It  was  spear- 
headed by  Mr.  Robin  and  the  Rev.  Carlton  of 
the  Atmore  Methodist  Church. 

They  came  up  with  the  Idea  of  "light 
money."  25  and  50  cent  pieces  minted  of 
aluminum  and  allotted  to  the  needy  people 
of  Escambia  as  needed  to  prevent  starva- 
tion. The  light  money  was  traded  for  groc- 
eries at  the  local  stores  and  later  redeemed 
by  the  Atmore  committee  with  real  money. 

Much  of  the  currency  later  was  redeemed 
.by  the  federal  government. 

A  huge  gold  loving  cup  attesting  Mr.  Rob- 
in's part  in  averting  abject  poverty  and 
8tar\'ation  stands  today  In  a  corner  of  his 
library. 

Prom  1931  to  1936  Mr.  Robin  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Alabama  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  Gov.  B.  M.  Miller's  ad- 
ministration. He  was  a  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama Senate  from  1935  to  1939  under  Gov. 
Bibb  Graves'  second  administration,  and 
again  served  the  Alabama  Senate  from  1947 
until  1951  during  Gov.  James  E.  Folsom's 
first  admlnlstraUon. 

Dtirlng  Gov.  Chauncey  Sparks'  administra- 
tion, from  1943  until  1948,  Mr.  Robin  was 
Alabama  highway  director.  During  the  last 
year  of  that  term.  Gov.  Sparks  appointed 
him  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Senate  when  the 
late  Sen.  John  Bankhead  died. 

The  oldest  of  11  children,  Mr.  Robin  mar- 
ried the  former  MargharlU  Llgon  of  Mobile. 
They  are  the  proud   grandparents  of  nine 


grandchildren  and  the  great-grandparents  of 
three. 

Mr.  Robin  la  a  life  member  of  the  B<a- 
sons,  a  member  of  the  Atmore  Lions  Club, 
the  Atmore  Country  Club  and  the  Atmore 
Episcopal  Church. 

He  says  that  one  of  his  claims  to  fame  Is 
his  relationship  to  Mrs.  Amelia  (Meme) 
Wakeford,  a  sister  who  served  as  postmaster 
at  Bon  Secour  for  31  years.  Now  retired,  the 
widely-known  Meme  runs  a  seafood  restau- 
rant at  Bon  Secour. 

Mr.  Robin  says.  "I  have  seen  more  things 
take  place  that  affect  the  human  race  during 
my  82  to  83  years  than  took  place  In  the 
previous  8,000  years." 

He  says  he  was  old  enough  to  read  the 
newspa|>ers  when  the  Maine  was  blown  up  In 
Havana  Harbor,  "and  I've  lived  to  see  my 
country  get  Into  five  wars  (Including  Korea) 
and  In  all  of  them  the  other  fellow  hit  the 
first  lick  .  .  .  and.  If  my  grandsons  are  called 
on  to  get  Into  a  sixth  war.  I  hope  our  coun- 
try wUl  hit  first." 

The  phlloaophlcal  Swift  likes  fishing,  and 
he  and  his  family  spend  many  leisure  hours 
at  their  Gulfslde  resort  enjoying  that  sport. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview.  Mr.  Robin 
enumerated  the  ways  he  accounts  for  his 
time. 

"I  spend  10  per  cent  of  my  time  frolick- 
ing with  the  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children, another  10  per  cent  In  writing  let- 
ters and  attending  to  personal  matters,  and 
the  remaining  80  per  cent  of  my  time  is 
devoted  to  looking  for  the  ways  a  man  of  my 
age  can  misbehave  .  .  .  kind  of  like  Diogenes 
with  his  lantern." 


KALAMAZOO,  MICH.,  ALL-AMERICAN 
CITY.  1969 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  has  selected 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  as  one  of  the  all- 
American  cities  for  1969. 

The  award  was  armounced  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Look  magazine  on  the  newsstands 
this  week. 

In  a  prepublication  release  about  the 
award,  a  Look  reporter  described  Kala- 
mazoo as  "a  city  that  has  had  the  guts 
to  face  up  to  some  tough  questions  and 
the  honesty  to  admit  that  they  have  not 
yet  l)een  answered." 

That  attitude  is.  of  course,  this  Na- 
tion's best  hope  for  solving  Its  problems. 

This  award  then  does  not  mark  an 
ending  for  Kalamazoo,  but  rather  na- 
tional recognition  for  moving  toward 
some  solutions.  For  those  who  feel  the 
problems  have  been  solved,  this  award 
should  be  a  stimulus  to  get  on  with  the 
job. 

For  those  who  feel  the  pace  of  prog- 
ress has  been  too  slow,  this  award  should 
offer  encouragement  to  persevere,  for 
some  progress  has  been  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  Look's  story 
about  the  Kalamazoo  award  and  the  pre- 
publication  release  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  would  also 
like  to  compliment  a  second  Michigan 
city — Highland  Park — which  received  an 
honorable  mention  in  this  year's  contest. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Look  and  tht  National  Municipal  LE.^otnt 
Salutx  All  AuntiCA  Cmxs,  1989 

On  the  twentieth  birthday  of  this  annual 
competition,  it  might  be  good  to  remind  the 
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reader— especially  the  young  reader— that  an 
All  America  City  award  recognizes  cltlsen 
participation  in  the  practice  of  democracy. 
Ideally,  the  winning  towns,  suburbs  and 
cities  selected  each  year  by  a  dUtlngulshed 
National  Municipal  League  jury  and  later 
featured  In  LOOK  will  caucus  on  Judgment 
Day  with  Thomas  Jefferson.  Most  can  tell  hUn 
how  the"  went  beyond  the  duties  of  voting 
and  tax-paying  to  improve  their  communities 
and  keep  local  government  honest,  how  they 
organized,  volunteered,  protested. 

The  All  America  award  was  established 
before  integration  was  the  law  of  the  land, 
before  Federal  programs  in  health,  housing, 
education,  Job-tralning  and  pollution  con- 
trol. Local  citizen  action  became  somewhat 
suspect  as  New  Problems  cried  out  fop  New 
Solutions— with  some  Justification.  A  recent 
Municipal  League  study  of  past  All  America 
winners  notes  that  the  most  frequenUy  cited 
projects,  by  far,  were  bond  issues,  govern- 
ment reorganization  and  Industrial  or  busi- 
ness expansion.  The  report  also  says  that 
43  percent  of  the  most  active  leaders  were 
businessmen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
stripe.  It  concludes  that,  whUe  such  acUvlty 
and  leadership  were  essential,  more  stress 
ought  to  be  pUced  upon  leadership  by  the 
poor,  and  more  attention  given  to  Innovation 
in  such  fields  as  mental  health,  job  txalnlng 
and  birth  control. 

Actually,  recent  All  America  selecUons  do 
refiect  a  change  from  boosterlsm  to  construc- 
tive breast-beaUng.  The  1969  batch  la  no 
exception.  Whether  you  prefer  President 
Nixon's  "new  federalism"  or  the  New  Left's 
"democratic  society,"  the  following  dvlo 
Baedeker  suggests  where  the  real  action  has 
always  been — out  with  the  people. 

KALAMAZOO,    MICH. 

Ihls  Industrial  city  In  western  KUchlgan 
kept  itself  out  of  debt  for  years,  sound  house- 
hold policy  that  sometimes  backfires  on 
the  municipal  level.  Kalamazoo  was  called 
"Window  City  of  America"  in  the  1950's. 
During  the  next  decade,  a  culture  kick  helped 
distract  from  unpleasant  realities — alcohol- 
Ism,  rundown  housing,  a  growing  black  popu- 
lation that  felt  shortchanged  by  the  city,  and 
too  many  young  people  with  nothing  to  do 
during  tiie  summer.  The  problems  remain, 
but  four  Imaginative  programs  have  been 
started  by  reformers  who  are  so  modest  they 
almost  withdrew  their  All  America  applica- 
tion for  fear  of  premature  back-patting.  Two 
plans  offer  rehabUltatlon  to  alcoholics  and 
juvenile  dellnquente,  a  third  has  found  700 
jobs  for  teen-agers  during  the  past  two  sum- 
mers, and  the  fourth  financed  344  units  of 
low-income  housing  with  private  Investment. 
Kalamazoo  also  hosts  an  experiment  in  early 
education  for  youngsters  under  four  years 
old. 

Modest  Refohmuis  in  an  Old  Dutch  Town. 
Kalamazoo,    Mich. 

Kalamazoo  Is  a  city  that  has  had  the  guts 
to  face  up  to  some  tough  questions  and  the 
honesty  to  admit  they  have  not  yet  been  an- 
swered. ThU  fact  may  not  be  pleasing  to  some 
members  of  the  old  "Park  Club"  establish- 
ment, who  kept  the  town  debt-free  through 
World  War  n  and  promoted  the  slogan  "Life 
Is  Good  In  Kalamazoo."  They  remember  that 
Kalamazoo  was  once  designated  "Window 
City  of  America."  In  1969,  the  programs  that 
earned  an  All  America  award  attack  less 
pleasant  realities — alcoholism.  wayward 
youth,  rundown  housing,  unrest  among  the 
city's  9.000  Negroes. 

Paradoxically,  the  youthful  and  modest 
sponsors  of  Kalamazoo's  All  America  appUca- 
Uon — among  them  City  Manager  Jim  Cap- 
linger.  31,  and  District  Judge  Richard  Enslen. 
38— were  leery  of  winning.  In  fact,  they  al- 
most decided  to  withdraw  when  selected  as 
one  of  32  national  finalists.  A  pat  on  the  back 
seemed  wrong  when  progress  on  tough  prob- 
lems was  so  slow.  

Item:    Cfwratlon  UTT   (Uvlng  Improve- 


ment For  Today)  has  been  a  promising  an- 
swer to  Kalamazoo's  hotislng  blight  In  recent 
years.  Voters  had  twice  refused  to  set  up  a 
public-housing  commission,  so  a  black  or- 
ganization, a  home-improvement  association, 
a  private  foundation  and  other  groups  joined 
LIFT.  Seventy  rundown  homes  were  pur- 
chased, rehablllteted  and  rented  to  needy 
families.  LIFT  also  financed  244  new  housing 
units,  now  neaiing  completion,  that  qualify 
for  Federal  rent  subsidies.  But  the  organiza- 
tion Is  bogged  down  over  where  and  how  to 
build  next.  Tenants  of  rehabilitated  houses 
complain  about  rising  rents  and  poor  upkeep. 
LIFT'S  actlon-mlnded  executive  director  Mel 
Holmes  wants  to  keep  moving:  "We've  got  $4 
million  and  can't  get  together  on  what  to 
do."  (Another  housing  group  recently  got 
Federal  approval  for  a  322-unlt  Planned 
Urban  Development.) 

Item:  Young  Bernle  McKay  ran  the  Kala- 
mazoo Service  Corps  last  summer,  lining  up 
311  part-time  Jobs  for  teen-agers,  many  of 
them  black.  Try  as  he  will.  Impatient  Bernle 
finds  It  hard  to  view  the  attitude  of  Kala- 
mazoo's white  majority  as  much  more  than 
tokenism:  "It's  hard  to  feel  something's 
really  being  done  when  only  11  out  of  150 
companies  In  this  town  respond  with  Jobs." 
His  friend  Charles  Sutton,  director  of  a  Teen 
Center  in  the  black  community,  agrees.  The 
Center  received  $30,000  over  two  years  from 
the  Kalamazoo  Foundation,  but  Sutton  says, 
"The  agencies  that  could  really  do  something 
about  our  problems  are  understaffed  and  un- 
derfinanced." One  program  McKay  likes  is 
the  Downtown  Learning  VUlage,  an  experi- 
ment In  educating  preschool  youngsters  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Roger  Ulrtch  of  Western  Michi- 
gan University. 

Two  projects  originated  by  Judge  Enslen — 
a  former  Peace  Corpsman — offer  hope  In  the 
form  of  rehabilitation  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  alcoholics.  Opportunity  Kala- 
mazoo (OK)  Involves  135  citizens  who  work 
as  "friends"  with  young  probationers.  Enslen 
enlisted  the  aid  of  psychologists  and  social 
workers  In  setting  up  a  pre-sentence  program 
of  Interviews  and  tests.  "WeTe  succeeding 
here,"  says  Enslen.  "by  confronting  average 
citizens  with  the  opportunity  to  help."  He 
also  works  with  Red  Jones,  a  former  steel- 
worker  and  ex-alcoholic.  In  trying  to  offer  an 
alternative  to  jail  for  alcoholics.  They  have 
obtained  27  beds  at  a  local  hospital  for  de- 
toxification and  are  finding  transitional  jobs 
for  men  and  women  trying  to  regain  skills 
and  self-respect. 


ARAB  TERRORISM  AGAINST 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
brave  people  of  Israel  have  been  sub- 
jected to  yet  another  series  of  terroristic 
outrages  on  the  part  of  thugs  and  mur- 
derers masquerading  as  Arab  patriots. 
I  refer  to  last  week's  sabotage  of  a  Swiss 
airliner  bound  for  Israel  and  a  similr, 
though  unsuccessful,  attempt  on  an 
Austrian  plane.  Forty-seven  passengers 
including  six  Americans  iied  in  the 
Swissair  tragedy.  And  the  military  dic- 
tator of  Libya  hailed  it  as  a  triumph  for 
Arab  arms. 

Fortunately,  the  response  from  other 
Arab  leaders  has  been  more  circumspect. 
On  Monday  a  Beirut.  Lebanon,  newspa- 
per correctly  termed  the  attack  "the  m^st 
irresponsible,  unforgiveable  and  out- 
rageous act  that  has  ever  t  :en  committed 
in  the  name  of  Palestine."  And  terror;-^ 
organization  leaders,  after  first  claiming 
"credit"  for  the  atrocity,  did  an  about- 
face  and  repudiated  the  act.  That  is  the 
only  hopeful  sign  in  an  otherwise  hor- 
ribly dismal  picture.  It  indicates  that 
there  is  some  dawning  recognition  on 


the  part  of  Arab  leaders  that  such  acts 
of  barbarism  can  only  injure  the  Arab 
cause  politically— not  to  mention  the 
miliUry  disaster  that  will  overwhelm 
them  if  Israel  decides  to  crush  terrorism 
at  the  source. 

But  there  is  no  encouragement  to  be 
drawn  from  the  response  of  the  half 
dozen  European  airline  companies  ^hich 
ordered  a  halt  to  freight  and  mail  ship- 
ments to  Israel.  That  sort  of  capitula- 
tion to  blackmail  can  only  encourage  an 
escalation  of  international  terrorism,  in- 
juring not  only  Israel  but  aU  interna- 
tional carriers  as  well.  And  if  it  is  prag- 
matically stupid  it  is  morally  disastrous, 
for  it  is  tantamoimt  to  running  over  and 
kicking  not  the  perpetrator  but  the  vic- 
tim of  a  street  attack. 

Certainly  the  airlines  must  take  action 
to  deter  future  outrages  of  this  kind.  But 
to  be  effective,  the  action  must  be  di- 
rected against  those  who  aid  and  encour- 
age the  terrorists,  or  at  least,  those  m 
whose  power  it  is  to  stop  that  particu- 
larly murderous  form  of  terrorist  ac- 
Uvity. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  such  power  lies  solely  'n  the  hands 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  States.  They 
alone  can  communicate  to  the  terrorists 
the  absolute  urgency  of  the  need  to  end 
attacks  on  international  carriers.  They 
alone  can  make  the  point  that  the  Arab 
cause  is  gravely  jeopardized  by  this  sort 
of  outlawry. 

Accordingly,  all  possible  pressure  must 
be  exerted  upon  responsible  Arab  spokes- 
men to  encourage  them  to  make  the 
case  forcefully  to  the  terrorist  leaders. 
Our  own  State  Department  should  ex- 
press itself  loudly  and  clearly  In  this  re- 
gard. But  the  most  direct,  dramatic,  and 
effective  pressure  at  this  point  can  be 
brought  to  bear  by  the  airlines  them- 
selves. 

All  airlines  serving  the  Middle  East 
should,  without  delay,  make  known  to 
Arab  governments  their  intention  of 
stopping  service  to  every  state  that  har- 
bors terrorists  if  there  is  ever  again  a 
terrorist  attack  on  a  commercial  air- 
craft. The  airlines  should  make  it  en- 
tirely clear  to  Arab  oflBcials  that  an  at- 
tack on  any  one  airline  will  be  regarded 
as  an  attack  upon  all.  and  that  a  boy- 
cott of  100-percent  effectiveness  will  fol^ 
low  at  once. 

Mr.  President,  international  terrorism 
simply  cannot  be  tolerated.  It  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  Israel  and  it  must  not  be 
tolerated  by  any  nation  that  has  a  poUt- 
ical  or  economic  interest  in  Middle  East 
reconciliation.  This  is  especially  true  for 
the  United  States,  whose  interests  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  nation  ex- 
ternal to  the  region.  If  we  turn  away 
from  this  latest  bloody  outrage  with  an- 
other shrug  and  sigh,  we  inevitably  give 
encouragement — no  matter  how  unin- 
Intended— to  those  dark  forces  which 
threaten  once  again  to  unloose  holo- 
caust on  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East.  

FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
LOCAL  SCHOOUB 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
Senators  want  to  know  about  It  when  the 
executive  or  the  Federal  judiciary  step 
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out  of  line  in  taking  actions  which  are 
without  authority  of  law  or  which  are  so 
unreasonable  as  to  offend  commonsense 
judgments.  One  of  my  constituents,  an 
Alabama  mother,  has  brought  to  my  at- 
tention such  a  situation  relating  to  Ped- 
etal  administration  of   local  schools. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  with  blessings  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  is  resorting  with  increased 
frequency  to  school  pairings  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  The  pairing  plan  can  t>e 
put  into  effect  only  by  cross  busing  of 
hundreds  of  pupils  from  one  neighbor- 
hood to  another.  Yet.  school  pairing  is 
one  of  the  most  common  plans  used  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  achieve  racial  balance  in 
schools.  The  result  is  that  children  liv- 
ing across  the  street  from  a  school  are 
forbidden,  under  a  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  of  their  parents,  from  at- 
tending a  public  school  across  the  street 
from  their  homes. 

How  long  can  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Federal  executive  continue  to  get 
away  with  teUing  the  people  that  the 
Constitution  requires  school  pairings  and 
crosstown  busing  and  that  the  Consti- 
tution authorizes  confiscatory  fines  and 
imprisonment  of  parents  for  the  crime 
of  sending  their  children  to  neighborhood 
schools? 

I  ask  unanimous  corvsent  that  the  letter 
from  a  concerned  Alabama  mother  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Tl'SCALOOSA.    At.A.. 

February  It.  li'O. 
Scnmtor  Jim  Allex. 
W ashingtort ,  DC. 

DcAi  Senator  Allen  :  I  would  like  to  voice 
my  feelings  with  respect  to  the  contemplative 
pairing  of  grammar  schools  in  the  City  of 
TiiscRloosa.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
school  across  the  street  from  my  home  Is 
to  be  paired  with  a  colored  school,  which 
would  mean  that  my  child  would  not  be 
able  to  »al)t  across  the  street  to  attend 
school. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  like  to  know  the 
feelings  of  their  constituents.  My  feeling  Is 
that  I  will  keep  my  child  at  home  rather  than 
allow  her  to  he  bussed  to  another  school  when 
there  Is  one  available  across  from  my  home. 
Of  course.  I  realize  nothing  can  be  done  about 
integration,  but  I  cannot  honestly  believe 
that  there  Is  nothing  to  be  done  to  stop 
bussing  in  a  situation  such  as  mine. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  FLoacNE  Woold>iiice 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
AND  ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  re- 
minded each  year  at  this  time  of  the 
glorious  history  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States.  This  year  is  the  52d  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamations  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republics  of  Lithu- 
ania and  Estonia.  These  once-free  peo- 
ple are  no  longer  independent.  All  Amer- 
icans will  understand  the  deep  feelings  of 
thoae  among  us  whose  memories  of  their 
national  histories  remain  strong  and 
whose  ties  to  these  lands  remain  close. 
Their  thoughts  are  expressed  in  resolu- 
tions that  they  have  sent  me  from  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olutions of  the  Lithuanian  Council  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Coimcil,  also  of  New  Jersey,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  LrrHUANtAN  Covncil  or  New 
Jersey 

On  the  occasion  of  the  S2nd  anniversary  of 
the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence 
we.  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Lithu- 
anian ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  as- 
sembled here  on  the  15th  day  of  February, 
1970.  in  Kearny.  New  Jersey: 

Commemorate  Lithuanian's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16. 
1918.  In  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Llthu- 
ani.in  St.ite  was  restored  which  had  antece- 
dents In  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom  estab- 
lished In  1351: 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall  with  pride  the  pollUcal.  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievement  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  Independ- 
ence era  of  191S-1940: 

Express  our  Indignation  over  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  function  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15. 
1940; 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we.  the  memt>ers  and 
friends  of  the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community 
of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  protest  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's aggression  and  the  following  crimes 
perpetrated  by  the  SovleU  in  occupied 
Lithuania: 

( 1 1  murder  and  deportation  of  more  than 
400.000  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concentration 
camps  in  Siberia  and  other  areas  of  Soviet 
Russia  for  slave  labor; 

(2)  colonization  of  Lithuania  by  Importa- 
tion of  Russians,  most  of  whom  are  Com- 
munists or  undesirables; 

(3)  persecution  of  the  faithful,  restriction 
of  religious  practices,  closing  of  houses  of 
worship: 

(4)  distortion  of  Lithuanian  culture  by  ef- 
foru  to  transform  Into  a  Soviet-Russian  cul- 
ture and  continuous  denial  of  creative 
freedom. 

We  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  immediately 
withdraw  from  Lithuania  and  Its  sister  states 
of  Estonia  and  Latvia.  Ita  armed  forces,  ad- 
ministrative apparatus,  and  the  Imported 
CommunUt  "coloiu",  letting  the  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
freely  exercise  their  sovereign  rights  to  self- 
determination. 

We  request  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  In  the 
United  Nations  and  In  international  confer- 
ences as  well  as  to  support  our  Just  request 
for  the  condemnation  of  Soviet  aggression 
against  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 
for  the  atMlltlon  of  Soviet  colonial  rule  In 
these  countries. 

Valsktinas  Mklinis. 

President. 

Albim  S.  Trzciokas. 

Secretary. 

Resolutions  UNANiafotrsLT  Aooptxo  on 
Pesruart  8.  1970.  sr  thx  Ljtmuanian 
Americans  or  Ijndxn,  HJ.,  Oatrerco 
Under  the  Ausmces  or  Uthttanian  Ameri- 
can    CODNCn.,     LINBEN     BRANCH.     rOR     THE 

Commemoration  or  the  53o  Anniversart 
or  the  Declaration  or  Ltthuania's  Inde- 

FENOENCE 

Whereas,  tbU  year  marks  the  53d  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  on  February  10.  10i>.  com- 


memorated by  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent and  their  friends  In  all  parts  of  our 
great  nation:  and 

Whereas,  the  country  of  our  ancestors,  rec- 
ognized and  respected  once  by  the  world's 
major  powers  as  an  Independent  and  flour- 
ishing republic,  was  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1940  and  to  this  day  Its  people 
are  enslaved  and  subjugated:   and 

Whereas,  freedom  loving  people  everywhere 
are  placing  their  hopes,  their  destinies  and 
future  In  the  steadfast  adherence  by  the  free 
democracies  In  the  principles  and  Justice  of 
humanity;  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  consistently  refused  to  recognise 
the  seizure  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia 
and  their  forced  Incorporation  Into  the  So- 
viet Union;   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  that  we.  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
de:>cent  shall  continue  to  support  the  efforts 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  regain  their  lib- 
eration: and 

Resolved  that  the  Oovernipent  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  be  requested  to  take  appropriate 
steps  through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
channels  to  reverse  the  policy  of  colonialism 
by  Soviet  Russia  In  the  Baltic  States  and 
bring  about  re-examlnatlon  of  the  Baltic 
situation  with  view  of  re-establishing  free- 
dom and  Independence  to  these  three  na- 
tions; and  P 

Resolved  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Richard  M.  Nixon;  to 
the  Secretary  of  SUte.  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam F.  Rogers;  to  Ihe  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  the  Honorable 
Charles  W.  Tost:  to  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Clifford  P. 
Case  and  the  Honorable  Harrison  A.  Williams: 
to  the  Representatives  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Congressional  Districts  of  New- 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer  and 
the  Honorable  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher:  and 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able William  T.  CahlU. 

'Vlaoas  Tursa, 

Presiimt. 

M.^RCARITA     SAMATAS. 

Chairman  of  Resolutions  Committee. 


INFLATION  AND  HOW  TO  FIGHT  IT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  some  peo- 
ple create  strawmen  in  order  to  have 
worthy  adversaries.  Unfortunately  In 
discussing  inflation,  some  have  resorted 
to  this  easy  rhetorical  device,  claiming 
that  the  debate  on  Inflation  ts  between 
those  who  believe  inflation  must  be  con- 
trolled and  those  who  believe  In  reck- 
less, almost  unlimited  spending.  Let  us 
try  to  be  a  little  more  precise  in  discus- 
sing this  No.  1  domestic  problem.  No 
party,  no  political  leader,  no  economist 
that  I  know  of  believes  that  this  is  the 
time  for  deficit  spending.  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  consequently  we  reduced  President 
Nixon's  budget  request  by  $5.6  bllUon— a 
much  unlaurelled  achievement.  Congress 
is  working  for  a  balanced  budget,  but  I 
seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  stran- 
gling the  economy  to  combat  inflation.  In 
fact,  while  the  economy  has  been  stopped 
in  its  tracks  Inflation  has  prospered. 

The  policies  of  the  administration  are 
as  sophisticated  as  a  meat  ax  and  Just 
as  brutal.  President  NLxon's  assumption 
that  increased  prices  will  decrease  idl  de- 
mand overlooks  those  sections  of  the 
economy  where  demand  is  inelastic.  De- 
mand Is  particularly  inelastic  in  the 
service  Industries,  which  have  suffered 
some  of  the  greatest  price  inflation.  A 
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man  does  not  forgo  an  operation  for  his 
cliild  because  it  costs  a  little  more.  To  be 
sure,  he  will  forgo  the  operation  when  he 
is  impoverished,  but  is  that  our  goal? 

High  interest  rates  will  force  the  young 
married  couples  not  to  purchase  a  home, 
but  they  will  continue  to  live  in  an  apart- 
ment at  an  ever  increasing  rent. 

Of  course,  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
rent,  we  can  force  this  young  couple  to 
live  under  a  bridge,  but  is  this  our  goal? 
Obviously  the  present  pyolicies,  even  if 
eventually  successful,  are  too  costly  in 
human  terms.  Present  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies — like  commimism  in  its  re- 
lentless pursuit  of  supportly  beneficial 
goals — ignore  the  individual.  In  the  Feb- 
niary  16  i§sue  of  the  Nation  Peter  Bern- 
stein disciisses  present  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policy  an  aptly  titled  article,  "In- 
flation: The  Wrong  Medicine."  He  states 
what  should  be  obvious  to  all,  that  we 
"need  new  policies  that  can  overcome  in- 
flation without  at  the  same  time  tearing 
apart  the  entire  fabric  of  our  prosperity." 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bernstein's  most  instructive 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inflation:  The  Wrong  Medicine 
(By  Peter  L.  Bernstein) 
Hang  out  the  flags  and  sound  the  klax- 
ons—the Great  White  Fathers  in  Washington 
have  brought  economic  growth  In  the  United 
States  down  to  zero.  It  took  a  lot  of  pulling 
and  tugging  to  get  us  there,  but  they  have 
finally  won.  They  have  administered  the 
classic  medicine  of  higher  taxes  and  tight 
money  and  have  cooled  off  the  economy.  The 
catalogue  of  their  victories  Is  Impressive. 
Not  only  Is  real  growth  down  to  zero  but 
unemployment  Is  up,  housing  Is  way  down, 
profits  are  tightly  squeezed,  the  stock  mar- 
ket Is  a  shambles.  Interest  rates  are  at  rec- 
ord highs,  appropriations  for  education  are 
curtailed,  and  even  the  military  Is  left  beg- 
ging for  a  few  crumbs. 

The  only  trouble  Is  that  prices  are  also  up. 
The  cost  of  living  rose  4.6  per  cent  In  1968 
and  then,  despite  the  tax  surcharge  and 
ever  tighter  monetary  policy.  It  rose  more 
than  5  per  cent  In  1969.  And  there  are  no 
meaningful  signs  of  a  letup  In  the  inflation- 
ary spiral.  In  recent  weeks,  prices  of  steel, 
copper,  aluminum  and  a  variety  of  chemi- 
cals have  been  increased,  to  say  nothing  of 
transit  fares,  commuter  fares,  and  state  and 
local  property  and  excise  taxes.  We  were 
startled  back  in  1965  when  wages  started 
going  up  by  5  to  6  per  cent  a  year,  but  now 
the  prevailing  rate  is  closer  to  10  per  cent. 
In  short,  what  doth  it  proflt  a  man  to 
smash  the  upward  momentum  of  our  great 
economy  If  he  loseth  the  battle  against  In- 
flation? Since  we  are  possibly  on  the  verge 
of  an  economic  crisis,  It  Is  time  to  rethink 
policies  and  to  ask  whether  there  is  still  time 
for  a  change.  It  will  not  be  enough  Just  to 
reverse  the  old  policies — those  who  are  hesi- 
tant on  that  score  have  some  valid  arguments 
on  their  side:  we  also  ne«d  new  policies  that 
can  overcome  inflation  without  at  the  same 
time  tearing  apart  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
prosperity. 

The  theory  behind  the  classic  medicine  for 
the  treatment  of  Inflationary  diseases  is  sim- 
ple and  appealing.  Prices  go  up  because  de- 
mand exceeds  supply.  Reduce  demand,  there- 
fore, and  prices  will  stop  going  up.  Raise 
taxes,  cut  government  spending,  make  busi- 
ness and  consumer  spending  more  difficult 
and  expensive  to  finance.  Businessmen  will 
then  find  that  with  lower  demand  they  are 
unable  to  sell  everything  they  can  produce; 


if  they  persist  In  raising  prices,  their  com- 
petitors will  steal  their  customers.  Thus  the 
overheating  In  the  economy  is  reduced  and 
the  price  level  flattens  out.  The  whole  proc- 
ess Is  assisted  by  a  slower  pace  of  wage  in- 
creases, as  businessmen  l>ecome  a  lot  tougher 
about  acceptlnc  higher  coste  when  they  are 
unable  to  pass  them  along  so  easily  to  their 
customers. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  ways  to  fight 
Inflation,  among  them  wage  and  price  con- 
trols or  voluntary  guidelines  (known  as  an 
"Incomes  policy"  In  European  countries). 
But  such  policies,  according  to  advocates  of 
the  classic  medicine.  Interfere  with  the  free 
play  of  market  forces,  produce  artificial  and 
unfavorable  allocations  of  resources  and. 
since  they  are  difficult  to  administer,  invite 
violation. 

But  the  trouble  with  the  classic  medicine 
of  squeezing  down  demand  is  that  it  too  can 
fall  to  work  as  It  should.  Ultimat«ly,  If  prices 
continue  to  rise  In  the  face  of  shrinking  de- 
mands for  goods  and  services,  it  seems  point- 
less to  press  so  hard  on  the  economy  that  a 
depression  results.  Indeed,  the  heavy  hand 
of  fiscal  conservatism  and  tight  money  fails 
on  three  counts. 

First,  these  policies  seem  to  place  little  or 
no  restraint  on  those  Important  sectors  of 
the  economy  where,  as  the  economists  put 
it.  demand  is  inelastic— that  is,  where  the 
customer  Is  either  determined  or  forced  to 
keep  buying,  regardless  of  price  Increases. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  service 
industries  where.  l>ecause  of  the  high  labor 
content,  inflation  keeps  rolling  merrily  along 
no  matter  what  the  authorities  do  al>out 
taxes  and  interest  rates.  The  prices  of  con- 
sumer services  other  than  rent  have  gone  up 
more  than  50  per  cent  In  the  past  ten  years; 
they  rose  more  than  7  per  cent  in  1969  alone, 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  the 
goods  that  consumers  buy  (wholesale  prices. 
Incidentally,  are  up  only  15  per  cent  In  ten 
years).  Subway  and  commuter  fares,  hsilr- 
cuts,  domestic  help,  medical  care  and  laundry 
and  cleaning  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  this 
phenomenon. 

Ironically,  the  government's  cost  of  living 
goes  up  faster  than  anything  else.  The  prices 
of  goods  and  services  purchased  by  govern- 
ment are  rising  about  10  per  cent  faster  than 
the  prices  that  consumers  pay.  Civil  servants, 
police,  firemen,  teachers,  garbarge  collectors, 
councllmen  and  Congressmen,  and  privates 
and  generals  are  all  demanding,  and  getting, 
more.  No  wonder,  then,  that  state  and  mu- 
nicipal taxes  keep  going  up,  or  that  the 
Presidents  Spartan  budget  involves  deep  cuts 
in  what  many  people  would  consider  essen- 
tial federal  activities. 

The  second  count  on  which  the  classic 
medicine  fails  to  achieve  its  objective  Is  In 
the  allocation  of  resources.  Those  who  believe 
that  higher  taxes  and  tight  money  leave  the 
operation  of  free-market  forces  Intact,  and 
that  they  will  therefore  emerge  from  the  pe- 
riod of  rigor  with  a  more  desirable  mix  of 
output  than  they  would  have  under  price 
and  wage  controls,  are  looking  at  the  world 
with  blinders.  It  was  not  so  serious  in  the 
mini-money  crunch  of  1959-60  that  housing 
construction  fell  off,  because  housing  was 
not  then  In  short  supply.  But  the  supply  was 
growing  shorter  in  1966  when  the  industry 
was  felled  by  a  body  blow  from  which  it  was 
barely  recovering  when  the  haymaker  of  1969 
was  delivered.  The  housing  shortage  is  now 
desperate  from  high-income  areas  to  low,  a 
scandalous  blot  on  a  supposedly  affl^ient  so- 
ciety. Meanwhile,  with  Infiation  pushing 
wage  rates  in  construction  steadily  upward — 
and  pushing  at  the  same  time  on  land  costs 
and  interest  rates — the  price  of  housing  is 
rising  at  an  alarming  rate;  Indeed,  the  rising 
cost  of  this  essential  item  U  simply  feeding 
inflationary  pressures  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

But  it  is  not  only  bousing  that  suffers  from 
the  classic  medicine.  If  you  reduce  demand. 


you  ultimately  reduce  supply.  Lower  levels 
of  production  mean  higher  unit  costs  and 
greater  pressure  to  keep  prices  up.  A  tight 
enough  squeeze  leads  business  management 
to  cut  back  on  plans  to  expand  productive 
capacity  so  that,  when  the  authorities  finally 
do  allow  business  acUrtty  to  pick  up  again, 
shortages  develop  all  over  the  place  and  new 
Infiatlonary  symptoms  rapidly  appear. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  ways  in  which 
the  administration  of  the  classic  medicine 
to  the  free  market  leads  to  an  allocation  of 
resources  different  from  what  we  might  want. 
Part  of  the  prescription  for  this  medicine 
calls  for  a  reduction  in  government  spending. 
Hence,  Ijetween  conscious  budgetary  deci- 
sions in  Washington  and  virtually  insoluble 
financing  problems  in  state  capitols,  we  are 
now  cutting  back  on  education,  on  scientific 
research,  on  manpower  training,  on  housing, 
on  medical  aid  to  the  poor,  on  aid  to  the 
cities,  among  other  things.  True,  production 
Is  being  cut  back  at  the  automobile  fac- 
tories, the  television  factories,  the  chemical 
factories  and  the  steel  factories — but  are  the 
resources  released  there  moving  into  educa- 
tion or  housing  or  urban  renewal?  Of  course 
not.  They  are  moving  into  the  lines  of  the 
unemployed. 

The  third  pnd  most  disturbing  count 
against  the  classic  medicine,  in  addition  to 
Its  failure  to  curtail  price  Increases  In  the 
service  areas  and  its  inflationary  and  irra- 
tional impact  on  resource  allocation,  is  the 
giant  risks  it  takes  In  dealing  with  the  in- 
flationary mentality.  For  inflation  is  more 
than  an  excess  of  demand  over  supply:  it  is 
also  a  state  of  mind.  Americans  have  learned 
this  the  hard  way  in  the  present  Inflationary 
episode  because  it  is  unique  In  our  recent 
history.  After  World  War  U,  although  prices 
rose  very  sharply  from  1946  to  1948,  rapid 
conversion  to  peacetime  production  and  the 
absorption  of  millions  of  ex-GIs  Into  the 
labor  force  enabled  supply  to  grow  at  an 
extraordinary  rate  and  to  overwhelm  demand 
within  three  years.  The  same  pattern  re- 
peated itself  after  Korea.  In  1957-58.  before 
the  inflationary  virus  could  really  get  into 
our  veins,  the  classic  medicine  contributed 
to  the  deepest  of  our  postwar  recessions  and 
then  kept  us  lielow  maximum  growth  rates 
for  at  least  three  years. 

This  time,  the  story  has  been  different. 
First,  prices  had  been  remarkably  stable  all 
during  the  period  of  impressive  economic 
growth  that  preceded  the  1965  escalation  In 
Vietnam,  so  that  Inflationary  expectations 
were  slow  to  get  started  even  though  prices 
soon  started  climbing  at  a  disturbing  rate. 
But  President  Johnson,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, postponed  too  long  the  unattractive 
recommendation  of  a  tax  increase.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  jammed  on  the  monetary  brakes 
in  1966.  Then,  although  the  brakes  really 
took  hold  and  prices  did  flatten  out  (again, 
except  in  the  ser\ice  area),  fear  of  overkill 
soon  led  to  a  relaxation  of  monetary  policy. 
Easier  money  also  accompanied  the  early 
months  after  passage  of  the  tax  increase  in 
mid-1968. 

These  vacillations  of  policy,  combined 
with  a  genuin  >  condition  of  demand  in  ex- 
cess of  supply,  finally  convinced  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  nothing  would  stop  Inflation 
and  that  now  it  was  every  man  for  himself 
With  the  prices  of  everything  climbing  so 
fast,  no  union  leader  could  afford  to  ask  for 
a  smaller  wage  increase  than  his  competitors 
were  winning.  No  businessman  could  wait 
too  long  to  raise  prices,  for  fear  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  his 
costs  and  maintain  his  proflt  margin.  The 
most  serious  and  distressing  aberration  of 
the  inflationary  mentality  also  appeared  in 
earnest:  buy  today  because  tomorrow  It  will 
cost  more.  This  attitude  has  taken  hold  to 
some  extent  with  consumers,  but  It  has 
become  endemic  In  the  business  community 
where,  despite  much  excess  capacity,  high 
financing  costs  and  flat  sales  curves,  spend- 
ing for  the  expansion  of  plant  and  equip- 
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mant  hu  continued  to  cUmb.  When  the  In- 
^atXaoMiy  wmrs  flnally  sulMldes,  an  Incalcu- 
lable amount  of  this  expenditure  will  turn 
out  to  have  been  Ul-Umed  and  misplaced. 

How  can  the  authorities  deal  with  this 
type  of  mentality,  which  keeps  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral  spinning  and  spinning?  Only 
by  putting  on  the  screws,  tightening  them 
continuously,  and  stubbornly  keeping  them 
tight  regardless  of  objective  evidence  that 
would  otherwls*  Justify  a  reversal  of  policy. 
In  other  words,  the  authorities  must  be  firm, 
courageoiis.  determined.  Any  suggestion  of 
a  weakening  In  the)-  resolve  would  not  only 
make  possible  a  renewal  of  actual  inflation- 
ary forces  but  would  show  that  they  do  not 
mean  business.  Consequently,  they  have  to 
keep  the  screws  on  beyond  any  measure  of 
doubt,  beyond  the  point  where  Inflation 
might  be  Uperlng  off.  until.  In  Gods  good 
time,  the  price  level  Is  finally  moving  up 
at  only  a  nominal  rate.  or.  even  better,  mov- 
ing  sideways. 

But  that  is  precisely  where  the  danger  of 
overkill  comes  In.  If.  because  of  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  the  persistence  of  Inflationary 
expectations,  the  authorities  dare  not  change 
policies  too  soon,  they  Inevitably  run  the 
risks  of  changing  them  too  late.  Indeed,  if 
any  one  policy,  such  as  the  tax  surcharge, 
falls  to  act  as  expected,  then  other  policies 
such  as  tight  money,  must  t>e  laid  on  «ith 
extra  vigor. 

Hence,  we  now  stand  at  a  point  where  the 
overall  level  of  business  acthity  has  ceased 
Its  normal  upward  movement.  But  It  Is  also 
a  point  where  private  debts  are  at  record 
highs  and  the  liquidity  that  businessmen 
and  individuals  sorely  need  Is  at  record  lows 
By  keeping  the  lid  on  the  money  supply  for 
most  of  1969.  the  authorities  made  financing 
of  expendlttires  Increasingly  difficult,  so 
that  every  possible  source  of  cash  was  tapped 
and  liquid  reserves  In  all  areas  were  run 
down  to  virtually  nothing.  Consequently,  as 
business  activity  tapers  off.  we  have  perilous- 
ly Uttle  slack,  too  little  margin  for  error 
Only  retrenchment  down  the  line  can  re- 
build the  cash  needed  to  pare  these  debts 
down.  Under  such  circumstances,  trouble  In 
one  spot  can  spread  like  a  forest  fire  to  an- 
other and  another  and  another. 

And  yet,  unless  a  really  severe  financial 
crisis  erupts,  the  authorlUes  will  shift  to- 
ward an  easier  stance  only  gradually.  If  at 
all.  They  are  surely  aware  of  the  dilemma  In 
which  they  have  found  themselves.  But  the 
grand  strategy  of  the  classic  medicine  has 
painted  them  Into  a  corner;  they  simply 
don't  know  the  way  out. 

The  difficulties  extend  beyond  this  point. 
If  all  goes  reasonably  well,  so  that  business 
activity  does  slow  down  a  little  and  not  too 
much,  so  that  wage  contract  settlements  are 
easier  to  make  but  without  a  heavy  load  of 
unemployment,  so  that  price  Increases  taper 
off  but  without  a  ruinous  bout  of  price  wars, 
so  that  people  finally  realize  that  inflation 
has  been  snuffed  out  but  that  economic 
growth  Is  still  "In" — If  all  of  thU  happens, 
we  might  then  t>egln  to  think  once  again 
In  terms  of  a  resumption  of  growth  In  pro- 
duction, of  higher  profits,  or  more  employ- 
ment, of  more  public  spending  for  the  edu- 
cational facilities  and  hospitals  and  housing 
we  need  so  urgently.  Or  Kill  we? 

If  this  reduction  of  the  Inflation  fever 
occurs  too  soon,  we  shall  have  rebuilt  too 
little  liquidity  to  finance  the  Increased  spend- 
ing that  a  resumption  of  growth  implies. 
Money  will  be  either  too  expensive  to  borrow 
or  simply  unavailable  on  any  terms,  but  In- 
dividual* and  btislnesa  firms  will  have  In- 
aufflclent  cash  to  finance  their  expenditures 
without  borrowing.  IT.  as  an  offset,  the  Fed- 
eral Beaerre  authorities  allow  the  money 
supply  to  Increaae  so  that  this  financing 
botUeneck  U  broken,  they  run  the  very  real 
risk  that  threlr  policy  will  finance  price  In- 
creaaes  aa  well  as  production  Increases — 
and  that  the  pubUc  will  read  their  decision 
as  a  belated  but  nonetheless  significant  ca- 


pitulation to  the  Insatiable  monetary  pres- 
sures of  Inflation. 

Hence,  even  If  we  avoid  recession  or  worse, 
the  outlook  for  the  resumption  of  economic 
growth  in  step  with  our  potentialities  Is 
bleak.  Prom  19S7  to  19«0,  when  similar  atti- 
tudes prevailed  and  when  the  business  re- 
covery from  the  1958  recession  was  aborted 
by  super-tight  money  In  1959.  our  output 
of  goods  and  services  rose  a  total  of  only 
7.7  per  cent,  compared  with  growth  of  19  I 
per  cent  from  19«0  to  1964  when  less  Cal- 
vlnlst  philosophies  prevailed. 

And  slow  growth  Is  no  fun.  It  can  lead 
to  excessively  high  unemployment  rates  at 
a  time  when  the  labor  force  Is  rising  rap- 
Idly  as  the  postwar  babies  born  In  the  1940s 
and  1950s  reach  working  age.  In  addition, 
the  800.000  or  so  people  added  to  the  armed 
forces  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnamese  adven- 
ture will  be  going  through  demobilization 
and  many  of  them  will  also  be  looking  for 
work. 

But  slow  growth  Implies  more  than  the 
painful  and  shocking  phenomenon  of  people 
who  want  work  and  cannot  find  It.  Each 
percentage  point  of  aiyiual  growth  means 
about  »10  billion  worth  of  production,  which 
Is.  for  example,  the  equivalent  of  about  500.- 
000  dwelling  unlU  or  almost  half  again  as 
much  as  total  federal  annual  budget  out- 
lays on  education  and  manpower.  If  we 
have  zero  growth  during  1970  (let  us  hope 
we  avoid  an  actual  decline  In  total  output), 
we  shall  have  (ailed  to  produce  at  least  »40 
billion  of  goods  and  services  that  we  have 
the  capability  of  producing,  much  of  which 
we  could  put  to  good  use  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  In  this  nation.  Are  we  going 
to  have  a  replay  of  the  1957  60  experience, 
when  production  ran  a  total  of  nearly  8100 
billion,  or  around  20  per  cent  below  poten- 
tial output  over  a  three-year   period? 

Seen  from  this  view,  at  this  moment  in 
time,  the  classic  medicine  may  kill  the  pa- 
tient before  It  cures  him:  at  best,  it  may 
result  m  lingering  side  effects  that  will  long 
delay  a  resurgence  of  robust  good  health. 
Yet.  two  years  ago  or  so.  when  the  argument 
about  the  Ux  surcharge  was  raging,  most 
economists,  regardless  of  political  stripe  or 
theoretical  preferences,  would  have  agreed 
that  the  classic  medicine  was  the  right  thing 
to  prescribe  In  the  circumstances.  What  we 
failed  to  understand,  or  to  foresee,  was  the 
virulence  with  which  the  Inflationary  men- 
tality was  going  to  take  hold.  It  had  not 
happened  before:  despite  all  the  talk  about 
Inflation  ever  since  the  war,  very  few  In- 
stances of  excessive  forward  buying  or  of 
charging  every  penny  the  market  would  bear 
could  be  found.  Indeed,  the  remarkable  price 
stability  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  decade 
m  the  face  of  rapid  economic  growth  only 
fortified  the  Impression  that  a  little  Ught 
money  and  a  little  additional  tax  burden 
would  relieve  us  of  the  problem  In  short 
order. 

What  we  now  know  Is  that  this  approach 
cannot  work  in  an  atmosphere  where  people 
not  only  talk  about  Inflation  but  act  on  It. 
Raise  taxes,  and  consumers  and  buslnesa- 
men  will  cut  their  savings  or  go  Into  debt 
to  maintain  or  increase  their  expenditures. 
Deny  the  commercial  banks  the  resources  to 
make  loans  or  buy  bonds,  and  they  wlU  dig 
deep  and  pay  any  price  to  find  new  ways 
to  raise  money  to  lend  out.  Their  customers, 
meanwhile,  will  also  tap  new  sources  and 
pay  any  price  for  cash  In  order  to  spend 
today  Instead  of  tomorrow.  Worse  yet.  a 
"glmme-glmme  •  mentality  develops.  In 
which  everyone  wants  the  highest  possible 
price  for  bis  labor  or  goods  or  services.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  the  gouging  high 
price  that  he  expects  to  be  charged  on  the 
things  that  he  must  buy.  This  process  la 
completely  self-generating  and  can  continue 
almost  indefinitely. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  authorities 
have  no  choice  but  to  remain  steadfast,  to 


overstay  and  to  gamble  with  the  risk  of  over- 
kill. But  then  this  means  that  the  classic 
medicine  is  no  longer  appropriate  for  the  ill- 
ness from  which  we  suffer.  In  short,  anyone 
who  takes  the  most  superficial  look  at  the 
buslne^  statistics  can  see  that  we  are  no 
longer  in  a  condition  where  demand  exceeds 
supply,  but  wages  and  prices  are  still  going 
up  at  an  alarming  rate.  Hence,  Instead  of 
squeeslng  demand  still  further  (and  squeez- 
ing It  some  more  later  on  when  It  begins  to 
pick  up  again ) .  we  now  have  no  choice  but 
to  go  after  the  Infiatlonary  process  itself  and 
do  sdknething  directly  about  the  price  and 
wage  situation. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  controls  are  devil- 
ishly hard  to  administer,  particularly  In  the 
abbence  of  a  great  national  motivation,  such 
as  inspired  the  nation  during  World  War  II. 
In  addition,  any  set  of  controls  Inevitably 
creates  Injustices  and  Inequalities.  This 
means  that  violations  may  be  annoylngly  fre- 
quent and  that  pressures  to  get  out  from 
under  the  controls  may  lead  to  their  pre- 
mature relaxation.  Yet  the  risks  here  seem 
minor  compared  with  the  gigantic  risks  we 
run  by  continuing  to  administer  the  classic 
medicine.  Furthermore,  It  Is  ironic  that  the 
moralistic  Nixon  Administration  has  so  ex- 
plicitly excluded  any  form  of  even  Informal 
and  Indirect  Influence  on  the  wage  and  price 
decision-making  process — no  "Jawboning." 
no  guidelines,  no  criticism  of  the  greed  that 
has  taken  hold  and  Is  widespread.  Just  cut 
si>endlng  and  throw  people  out  of  work. 

The  direct  way  to  make  people  stop  trying 
to  beat  the  price  Increases  and  to  charge  a.s 
much  (or  even  more  than)  the  market  will 
bear  Is  to  tell  them  that  prices  are  going  to 
stop  going  up  or  that,  at  least,  stop  going  up 
so  fast.  Let  us  return  to  a  set  of  guidelines  as 
to  what  Is  admissible  and  proper  In  raising 
prices  and  to  what  extent  we  can  raise  wages 
without  pressing  on  prices.  Let  us  put  busi- 
ness and  labor  on  the  defensive  when  it 
comes  to  these  decisions.  Instead  of  leaving 
them  aggressively  on  the  offensive. 

There  may  be  howls  and  grumbles  and  vio- 
lations. But  the  American  people  are  not 
stupid  and  they  are  frightened  about  where 
the  present  process  may  l>e  leading  them.  Tell 
John  Jones  that  the  cost  of  living  will  rise 
only  3  per  cent  Instead  of  6  per  cent  next 
year,  and  he  will  handle  himself  very  differ- 
ently. Tell  him  that  his  earnings  will  also  go 
up  more  slowly — but  that  everyone's  wage 
boosts  are  also  going  to  slow  down,  and  he 
will  take  It  In  stride.  When  he  stops  expect- 
ing inflation,  he  u~ill  itop  helping  to  create 
inflation.  And  when  we  stop  expecting  infla- 
tion, the  distortions  and  tensions  In  our  fi- 
nancial market*  will  also  begin  to  unwind, 
relieving  the  terrible  and  Imminent  dangers 
of  a  crisis  there. 

President  Nixon  has  always  seemed  to  be 
much  more  a  pragmatlst  than  a  man  who 
adheres  rigidly  to  doctrine.  Arthur  Bums, 
new  chah-man  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Is  reputed  to  have  a  similar  temperament. 
They  have  very  little  time  left  In  which  to 
prove  that  this  Is  so. 


THE  CHICAGO  CONSPIRACY  TRIAL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recently  concluded  Chicago  trial  under- 
scores the  importance  of  making  sure 
that  all  of  the  institutions  of  our  democ- 
racy function  in  a  responsible  fashion. 
That  trial  was  deplorable— a  disgrace  to 
the  court  and  our  judicial  system.  The 
concept  of  that  trial,  based  on  the  doc- 
trine of  political  conspiracy,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  trial  should  be  matters  of 
grave  concern  to  all  citizens  who  value 
our  Judicial  process.  The  Judge  played 
Into  the  hands  of  the  defendants.  His  un- 
fair and  injudicious  conduct  may  have 
done  more  to  alienate  and  radicalize 
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many  of  our  young  people  than  all  of  the 
defendants  have  succeeded  in  doing  over 
a  period  of  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  defendants  sought  to  provoke  the 
Judge.  I  object  to  such  provocative  tactics 
in  the  courtroom  or  elsewhere.  But  it  is 
a  fundsunental  responsibility  of  Judges 
to  resist  provocation  and  to  continue  to 
preside  in  a  Judicious,  dispassionate, 
firm,  and  even-handed  fashion.  That  Is 
the  only  way  in  which  proper  respect  for 
our  judicial  system  can  be  maintained. 
Yet,  the  judge  was  neither  judicious  nor 
even  handed. 

He  refused  to  allow  the  Jury  to  hear 
one  single  word  of  the  testimony  from 
Ramsey  Clark,  who  was  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  convention.  I  regard  that  ruling 
as  outrageous.  He  personally  held  the 
defendants  and  their  attorneys  in  con- 
tempt, instead  of  disqualifying  himself 
and  referring  the  matter  to  another 
judge.  When,  as  in  this  case,  the  trial 
judge  was  the  object  of  the  allegedly 
contemptuous  conduct,  then  the  matter 
should  be  turned  over  to  another  judge. 
No  judge  should  decide  matters  where 
he  is  so  personally  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy. In  addition,  it  is  a  violation  of 
fundamental  fairness  and  good  sense  for 
the  judge  to  conduct  the  sentencing  ses- 
sion without  giving  the  defendants  or 
their  attorneys  any  advance  notice  of 
what  he  intended  to  do. 

The  judge  made  what  is  to  me  an 
extraordinary  and  appalling  ruling  when 
he  held  that  the  Government  had  an 
automatic  right  to  wiretap  or  bug  the 
defendants  without  any  prior  authoriza- 
tion by  a  court  and  without  disclosing 
any  of  the  contents  of  the  tap  or  bug  to 
any  of  the  defendants.  This  doctrine 
poses  a  threat  to  our  system  of  criminal 
trials.  It  is  repugnant  to  our  basic  system 
of  equal  justice  to  all  under  law. 

Of  like  import  is  the  denial  of  bail  to 
the  defendants  pending  appeal.  The  pre- 
sumption that  the  accused  is  innocent 
until  he  has  been  convicted  and  has  ex- 
hausted all  avenues  of  appeal  is  firmly 
grounded  in  our  .system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. Our  fundamental  liberties  are  den- 
igrated when  a  judge,  even  though  he 
may  have  been  insulted  and  have  an 
intense  personal  dislike  for  the  defend- 
ants, is  allowed  to  ignore  this  presump- 
tion on  the  basis  of  an  apparently  capri- 
cious conclusion  that  the  men  on  trial 
are  "dangerous." 

The  real  test  of  a  judge  is  not  how  he 
conducts  himself  when  the  defendants 
are  well-behaved  and  respectful,  but 
rather,  how  he  presides  when  the  de- 
fendants are  neither  well-behaved  nor 
respectful.  Judge  Hoffman  failed  that 
test  and  failed  it  badly. 


COURTING  DISASTER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  Cas- 
sandra's role  has  never  been  an  enviable 
one.  Those  who,  in  placid  times,  warn 
of  the  coming  storm  usually  get  blamed 
for  the  storm  rather  than  credit  for  the 
warning.  But  they  do  us  a  great  service 
nevertheless — when  we  let  them. 

The  distinguished  journalist  Marquis 
Childs  recently  performed  that  kind  of 
potentially  important  service  in  a  news- 
paper article  entitled  "Will  Republican 


Smugness  Lead  to  National  Disaster?" 
That  aiticle,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  23,  1970, 
invited  our  attention  to  criticisms  of  the 
new  administration  budget  offered  joint- 
ly by  John  Gardner  and  Milton  Eisen- 
hower. 

Childs  reports: 

They  addressed  themselves  to  the  failure 
of  the  Nixon  budget  to  come  up  with  any- 
thing like  the  funds  required  for  housing, 
health,  education,  Job  training.  The  money 
Is  simply  not  there  to  get  at  the  root  causes 
of  the  profound  troubles  afflicting  the  na- 
tion. 

More  disturbing,  however,  than  the 
shortcomings  of  any  one  Federal  budget 
is  the  public  mood  to  which  this  budget 
seems  to  be  tailored.  It  is  a  mood  that 
prefers  to  ignore  problems  rather  than 
confront  them— a  mood,  to  paraphrase 
Thoreau,  of  quiet  desperation. 

In  his  column.  Marquis  Childs  puts 
these  points  into  exceptionally  helpful 
perspective.  For  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  did  not  have  a  chance  to  see  it 
earlier  this  week,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  23,  1970] 

Will  Republican  Smugness  Lead  to  National 

Disaster? 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

The  Republicans,  when  they  come  to  power, 
have  a  way  of  creating  an  atmosphere  that 
Is  persuasive,  at  least  for  their  followers  in 
the  middle  and  upper  brackets,  of  confi- 
dence and  trust.  All  must  be  for  the  best 
In  the  best  possible  of  worlds,  since  there 
they  are  In  the  control  tower. 

Even  though  the  stock  market  Is  tumbling 
and  the  economic  Indicators  point  down- 
ward, something  like  that  Is  happening  to- 
day. Most  people,  the  evidence  says,  want  to 
believe  that  the  Nixon  administration  can 
put  things  right.  Crime,  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  ghettos.  Inflation — all  will  respond  to  the 
skillful  way  In  which  the  President  has  pre- 
empted the  Issues  on  which  the  Democrats 
once  rode  high.  Stewart  Alsop,  has  called 
him  the  Great  Pre-emptor. 

However  happy  the  circumstance,  partic- 
ularly m  contrast  to  the  burning,  churning 
Johnson  era,  the  penalty  is  a  certain  bland- 
ness  bordering  on  smugness.  ( The  sour  wise- 
crack in  the  Eisenhower  years  was:  "The 
bland  leading  the  bland.")  To  puncture  this 
atmosphere  of  part-wish,  part-reality  and 
part-please-don't-bother-me  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, as  an  eminent  dissenter  Is  discovering. 

John  Gardner's  credentials  for  dissent  are 
Impeccable.  For  three  years  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  he  had  a 
close  look  at  the  nations  desperate  needs. 
He  resigned  from  that  office  when  he  finally 
realized  those  needs  were  being  so  short- 
changed by  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the 
ever- rising  billions  spent  on  weapons  as  to 
make  the  Job  a  sham. 

Today,  as  head  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Ac- 
tion Council,  Gardner  Is  a  present-day  Paul 
Revere.  He  Is  going  around  the  country  try- 
ing to  awaken  community  leaders  to  the  ur- 
gent demands  that  simply  will  not  go  away 
no  matter  how  much  beneficent  rhetoric 
Is  poured  over  them.  And,  though  he  could 
hardly  be  more  unlike  the  angry  new  leftists 
In  demeanor  and  background,  he  does  not 
hestltate  to  suggest  what  the  dire  con- 
sequences will  be  If  those  demands  are 
Ignored. 

Recently  Gardner  was  Joined  by  another 
Republican,   Milton   Elsenhower,  brother  of 


the  late  President  and  a  disUnguished  edu- 
cator, in  a  joint  press  conference.  They  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  failure  of  the 
Nixon  budget  to  come  up  with  anything  like 
the  fimds  required  for  housing,  health,  edu- 
cation, job  training.  The  money  Is  simply  not 
there  to  get  at  the  root  causes  of  the  pro- 
found troubles  afflicting  the  nation.  Coupled 
with  the  refusal  even  to  consider  additional 
taxes  to  make  a  realistic  start  at  curing  cer- 
tain deep-seated  sickness,  the  picture  Is  a 
bleak  one. 

Eisenhower  was  the  dedicated  chairman 
of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Violence.  After  18  months  of  hearings, 
following  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  F 
Kennedy,  the  commission  concluded  that 
anticrlme  laws,  tightened  police  measures, 
can  be  at  best  a  stopgap.  Until  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  degrading  poverty  and  all 
its  consequences  are  attacked  crime  will  pro- 
liferate as  cancer  cells  proliferate  tmtll  the 
body  Is  destroyed. 

The  Urban  Coalition  Action  OouncU  un- 
der Gardner's  direction  has  bad  some  con- 
spicuous successes.  Leaders  of  Industry  and 
labor  were  marshalled  to  save  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  from  destruction  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  council 
helped  to  bring  changes  in  legislation  on  the 
foundations,  which  otherwise  would  have 
made  it  all  but  impossible  for  foundation 
money  to  support  voter-registration  pro- 
grams. Working  with  other  Interested  orga- 
nization the  council  pushed  for  full  fund- 
ing for  the  new  housing  act. 

As  he  goes  around  the  country  Gardner 
finds  the  chief  enemy  Is  apathy.  This  goes 
with  the  wishful  belief  that  things  are  being 
taken  care  of.  Stiff  anticrlme  law — cracking 
down  on  the  criminals,  the  disrupters,  the 
agitators — will  take  care  of  It.  Anyone  can 
look  around  and  see  that  things  are  improv- 
ing under  the  Republicans. 

The  present  moment  may  be  no  more  than 
a  lull  m  the  storm.  The  college  campuses 
have  In  recent  months  been  comparatively 
quiet.  But  authorities  involved  in  school  ad- 
ministration with  whom  this  reporter  talked 
believe  that  renewed  large-scale  protest  Is 
not  only  possible  but  probable  in  the  months 
ahead.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  rate  of 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  on  further 
contemplated  changes  In  the  draft  law  that 
would  deny  exemptions  to  college  students. 

It  may  be  that  In  the  Nixon  era  all  Is  for 
the  best  In  what  Is  soon  to  become  the  best 
possible  of  worlds  But  two  men  with  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  what  lies  beneath 
the  surface  are  entering  their  dissent.  To 
ignore  them  is  to  risk  the  kind  of  rude 
awakening  that  can  further  divide  a  divided 
and  troubled  people. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  FARM  PROGRAMS 
TO  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  3 
weeks  ago  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
importance  of  farm  programs  to  the 
economy.  At  that  time  I  said: 

I  am  fearful  of  what  would  happen  to  our 
econc«ny  if  thU  Congress  were  to  adjourn 
without  reenactlng  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram or  putting  another  effective  measure  on 
the  statute  books.  Legislative  action  this  year 
Is  very,  very  important.  No  matter  how  much 
gold  one  owns,  or  diamonds,  or  what  have 
you,  the  most  important  thing  needed  to 
maintain  our  national  wealth  end  power  is 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  little  more  about 
the  relation  between  farm  piices,  farm 
income,  and  retail  food  prices— and 
about  the  current  farm  program's  great 
contribution  to  improved  farm  income 
and  reasonable  food  prices. 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  ris- 
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ing  food  prices.  They  were  5.2  percent 
higher  In  1969  than  In  1968.  Farm  prices 
in  1969  also  were  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  1952.  They  were  5.6  percent 
lugher  than  in  1968. 

But  1969  was  one  of  only  three  times 
in  the  past  17  years  when  farm  prices 
increased  more  than  retail  food  prices 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
other  two  times  were  in  1958  and  1966. 

Retail  food  prices,  on  the  other  hand, 
except  for  1959.  have  increased  each  year 
since  1955.  Retail  food  prices  are  34  per- 
cent higher  today  than  in  1955  yet  farm 
prices  are  up  only  18  percent. 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  1947-49. 
the  annual  farm  value  of  the  food  bought 
by  ci\-ilians  was  $18.9  bilUon.  The  annual 
marketing  charges  for  these  farm  foods 
was  $24.5  billion.  Last  year  the  farm 
value  of  all  foods  t>ought  by  civilians  was 
up  to  $32.2  billion,  but  the  marketing 
charges  were  a  whopping  $63.7  billion. 

The  farm  value  of  an  Identical  market 
basket  of  farm  foods  increased  from  $441 
in  1947-49  to  $477  In  1969.  The  cost  of 
processing  these  products  and  getting 
them  on  the  retail  food  counters  in- 
creased from  $449  to  $696. 

The  prices  of  the  food  products  at  the 
farm  gate  increased  8  percent.  The  proc- 
essing and  marketing  charges  Increased 
55  percent. 

Many  shoppers  in  supermarkets  today 
were  not  shopping  in  1947-49.  If  they  had 
been,  however,  they  could  have  pur- 
chased the  same  pound  loaf  of  bread  for 
13.5  cents  which  costs  23  cents  today. 
And  farmers  who  were  selling  wheat  In 
1947-49  will  remember  that  they  received 
$2.05  a  bushel  then  as  compared  with 
$1.30  now  not  including  the  direct 
payment. 

In  order  that  all  of  us  can  refresh  our 
memory  as  to  how  retail  and  farm  prices 
for  particular  products  have  changed  in 
the  past  21  years  I  asked  the  Economic 
Research  Service  to  compile  this  Infor- 
mation for  tts: 

TABLE  !  -  UnAll  AND  r*»¥  pfflCfS  rORSflECTtO  PROD- 
UCTS 1947  49  AND  1969 

|ln  Mfilil 


PffCWt 

m7« 

110 

dui«t 

RtUil  pfk».  lib  iMf  of  brMd 

13.  S 

230 

+70 

Firm  valM  ol  viMd  HI  It 

2.1 
17.1 

2.S 
31.3 

-7 

Rcliri  prKe.  12-u.  padufi  cof «ltokis. 

+83 

Fjfm  vjlue  o(  corn  in  it 

3.2 

2.6 

-19 

Retail  pric*.  1  lb  applts 

ll.S 

23. » 

+  101 

f  jrm  pric«.  1  lb  tppl«   

S.4 

&2 

-'-92 

Retail  price.  1  iMad  ot  lettuc* 

14.9 

31.1 

+  114 

Farm  prke  1  liead  of  lettac* 

6.3 

11.9 

+83 

Retatl  price.  10  lbs.  poUloet 

SI  1 

81.6 

+57 

Farm  price.  1 0  Ibi.  potatoes  

7M 

24.0 

-6 

Retail  price.  No  303  can  of  corn 

1&7 

23.8 

-J-43 

Farm  price  of  sweet  com  in  can 

7.1 

3.0 

+  11 

ReUil  price.  No  303  can  of  tomatoo*.. 

14.2 

117 

+39 

Farm  price  of  tomatoes  in  can 

2( 

3.6 

+38 

Retail  store  price.  W  (al.  fluid  milk. .. 

Farm  price.  >  J  lal.  fluid  mill     

Retail  pnce.  ' .. 'b.  processed  cfieese. .    ' 

38.7 

&S.1 

+42 

21.7 

27.6 

+27 

2S  2 

47.0 

+67 

Farm  price.  * ,  lb  processed  cbooso  .. 

13.4 

21.0 

+S7 

Retail  price,  1  dot  etfs 

K7 

62.1 

-7 

Fafm  piice,  1  doi.  eus    

4&0 

41.3 

-14 

Retail  price.  1  lb.  cbotca  bMl 

671 
49  1 

96.3 
62  7 

+42 

Farm  prica.  1  lb  ChoiC*  bMf 

+27 

ReUil  price.  1  lb.  parti 

S4.S 
34.1 

74.3 
42.3 

+36 

Farm  price  1  lb.  porli 

+22 

■  1949  only. 

Farm  prices,  after  sagging  as  much  as 
10  to  15  percent  below  1947-49  levels 
from  1953  to  the  early  1960"s,  finally  re- 
gained the  1M7-49  levels  In  1969.  It  Is  a 


surprising  fact  to  many  people  that  farm 
prices  in  1969  were  only  2  percent  higher 
than  in  1947-49  yet  retail  food  prices 
were  50  percent  higher.  I  find  this  frus- 
trating and  I  am  sure  my  farmer  friends 
are  even  more  finistrated  at  the  failure 
of  farm  prices  to  rise  at  a  rate  com- 
parable to  the  price  increases  they  have 
had  to  pay  for  their  purchased  farm  sup- 
plies. 

Whereas  farm  prices  in  1969  were 
only  2  percent  higher  than  21  years 
earlier  the  prices  of  goods  purchased  by 
farmers,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage 
rates  increased  by  50  percent.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  farm  nimibers  have  been 
declining  rapidly  and  the  central  cities 
are  ever  more  crowded  by  displaced 
farmpeople  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  better  living. 

I  want  to  repeat  a  statement  I  have 
made  many  times  before.  American 
farmers  are  amazingly  efficient.  In  the 
past  20  years  they  have  increased  agri- 
cultural productivity  much  faster  than 
efficiency  has  improved  in  nonfarm  in- 
dustries. They  now  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  about  10  percent  more  products 
than  can  be  marketed  at  home  and 
abroad  at  stable  prices. 

They  produce  such  an  abundance  of 
high  quality  foods,  priced  so  moderately, 
that  only  5  percent  of  American  con- 
sumers after-tax  income  goes  to  farm- 
ers for  the  domestically  produced  food 
they  eat.  Largely  because  of  the  great 
efficiency  of  farmers.  American  consum- 
ers spend  a  smaller  proportion  of  their 
income  for  food  than  consumers  in  any 
other  country  In  the  world,  only  16.5 
percent  last  year.  But  imported  foods 
and  the  marketing  and  processing 
charges  for  farm  produced  foods  take 
11.5  of  the  16.5  percent,  with  only  5  per- 
cent going  to  farmers.  This  is  indeed 
a  fantastically  small  percentage  of  con- 
sumers income  going  to  farmers.  When 
one  adds  the  annual  cost  of  the  farm 
program  to  farm  value  of  the  food  the 
total  equals  only  6  percent  of  American 
consiuners  after-tax  income. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  facts  up- 
permost in  my  mind  as  I  open  hearings 
on  a  new  farm  bill. 

FAftM    FmOCKAM   STABIUZES   SUPrLXXS   ANB 
PRICES 

There  is  another  line  of  thought  which 
should  be  developed  at  the  opening  of 
farm  hearings.  It  Is  that  the  voluntary 
programs  authorized  under  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  have  made 
a  great  contribution  in  stabilizing  sup- 
plies and  prices  for  American  consumers 
as  well  as  in  protecting  farmers'  Incomes. 
In  fact  they  may  have  done  a  better  Job 
for  consimiers  than  for  farmers. 

As  compared  with  earlier  farm  leg- 
islation market  price  support  loan  levels 
have  been  lowered,  permitting  consumers 
to  obtain  livestock  products  at  substan- 
tially lower  prices  than  if  the  higher 
loan  levels  auid  mandatory  marketing 
quotas  had  been  in  effect. 

Panners  marketed  $47  billion  of  farm 
products  in  1969  and  received  $3.7  bil- 
lion in  farm  program  payments.  To  have 
obtained  the  same  level  of  income  with 
mandatory  marketing  quota  programs, 
production  would  have  been  restricted 
even  further.  Market  prices  some  7  to  9 


percent  higher  would  have  been  required 
to  provide  as  much  income  as  the  $3.7 
billion  in  farm  program  pajnnents  re- 
ceived by  farmers  in  1969. 

Seven  to  9  percent  higher  farm  prices 
would  soon  be  translated  into  3  to  5  per- 
cent higher  retail  food  prices  with  most 
livestock  prices  at  least  5  percent  higher. 
Under  the  current  voluntary  programs 
with  loans  at  or  near  world  price  levels. 
Government  program  payments  to  feed 
grain  producers  equal  22  percent  of  the 
value  of  feed  grains  produced. 

We  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  am- 
ple stocks  in  storage  and  reserve  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  agriculture.  In  re- 
cent years  we  have  carried  over  45  to 
60  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  a  third  or 
more  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  substan- 
tial quantity  of  soybeans,  and  rice.  In 
addition  we  have  distributed  $1  to  $2 
billion  of  food  and  fibers  to  people  at 
home  and  abroad  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay  full  market  prices  for  all  their 
needs.  And  we  have  held  some  50  to  60 
million  acres  of  productive  cropland  in 
reserve  ready  to  be  used  if  and  when 
needed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  following  our  hear- 
ings. It  will  be  possible  to  develop  leg- 
islation which  improves  on  this  act  which 
expires  with  the  1970  crop  year.  I  hope 
we  can  provide  Improvement  in  terms  of 
higher  incomes  for  farmers,  lower  costs 
to  the  Government  and  continued  as- 
surance of  abundant  supplies  of  high 
quality  foods  to  constimers  at  reasonable 
prices. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  last 
Tuesday.  February  17.  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
LawTence  Seaway  opened  hearings  to 
consider  the  various  problenos  facing 
those  Importaiit  waterways. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  the  greatest  res- 
ervoir of  fresh  water — or.  used  to  be — 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  LcUce  Su- 
perior, with  an  area  of  31.820  square 
miles — nearly  half  the  area  of  New  Eng- 
land— Is  the  worlds  largest  fresh  water 
lake:  I^ke  Huron  ranks  fourth  in  the 
world;  Lake  Michigan  fifth.  Lake  Erie 
11th.  and  Lake  Ontario  13th.  These 
Great  Lakes  are  an  invaluable  highway 
to  the  hefullands  of  America;  a  source 
of  water,  hydroelectric  power,  fish;  and 
a  source  of  beauty  and  recreation  to  all 
Americans.  The  settlements  and  indus- 
tries that  have  grown  up  around  this  at- 
tractive resource  are  already  very  sub- 
stantial. Although  less  than  3.5  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  land  area  lies  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin,  it  is  the  home  of  more 
than  13.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation— and  about  a  third  of  Canada's 
population. 

The  Great  Lakes  Basin's  future  could 
be  even  greater.  A  report  published  by 
the  U.S.  Interagency  Committee  for 
Oceanography  concluded  that  "major 
investment  now  in  the  future  of  Xht 
Great  Lakes"  would  be  "a  soimd  Invest- 
ment for  economic  growth  in  the  Upper 
Midwest,  which  could  stagger  the  imag- 
ination." 

The  future  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
seemed  so  bright  at  the  opening  of  the 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway  only  11  years  ago. 
today  may  exist  only  in  the  minds  of 
men.  For  the  Great  Lakes,   although 
young,  are  dying.  Every  single  lake  faces 
extinction.  Man.  no  longer  content  to 
malm  and  slaughter  his  own.  has  waged 
a  relentless  var  against  nature  itself— 
perhaps  in  an  unconscious  desire  to  has- 
ten his  own  end.  It  is  a  dismal  fact  that 
we  now  have  contaminated  almost  every 
creek,  river,  lake,  and  bay  in  the  entire 
United  States.  Fortunately,  man  Is  now 
trying  to  save  or  revive  what  he  previous- 
ly so  carelessly  destroyed.  Local.  State, 
and    Federal    authorities    are    uniting 
against  the  pollution  of  the  Great  Lake* 
It  has  been  reported  by  the  Interior 
Department  there  Is  now  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  end  of  pollution  of 
Lake  Michigan  can  be  achieved  by  1972. 
If  however,  aU  the  Great  Lakes  are  to  be 
saved,  a  great  deal  more  must  be  done,  a 
great  many  more  questions  must  be  an- 
swered. ,  . 

It  is  our  Intention  in  future  hearmgs  to 
try  to  answer  some  of  these  questions. 

For  example,   is  greater  cooperation 
and  coordination  needed  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States?  Should  new  water 
quaUty  objectives  appropriate  to  the  area 
be  established?  Should  there  be  controls 
on  the  inputs  of  phosphate  and  should 
phosphates  be  eliminated  from  household 
detergents?  Should  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  reporting  and  con- 
trol of  spills  and  disposal  of  oil  and  toxic 
or     deleterious     substances,     including 
transporUtion    of    these   materials,   be 
strengthened?  Should  there  be  an  in- 
ternational contingency  plan  to  deal  with 
pollution  incidents?  Should  there  be  leg- 
islation for  water  quality  management 
authorities  to  prevent  or  abate  pollution 
where  a  niunber  of  waste  sources  in  more 
than  one  jurisdiction  collectively  cause 
pollution  or  deteriorate  water  quality? 
These  and  other  questions  will  be  asked 
and  hopefully  answered  In  future  hear- 
ings. .  . 
The  year  1976  will  be  the  bicentermial 
anniversary  of  the  United  States:  a  time 
of  justifiable  pride  and  celebration.  I  be- 
lieve,   however,    that    the    anniversary 
should  be  more  than  an  occasion  for  cele- 
bration. It  should  be  a  time  not  only  of 
celebration,  but  of  accomplishment.  The 
successful  landing  of  a  man  on  the  moon 
demonstrates  once  again  the  unsurpassed 
ability  of  America  to  achieve  a  definite 
goal  within  a  definite  time.  Could  we  not 
use  the  same  dedication  and  commitment 
of  technology  and  resources  to  achieve 
a  similar  success  here  on  earth?  To  save 
the  Great  Lakes,  to  restore  this  valuable 
treasm-e  to  our  grandchildren  as  it  was 
given  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  would  be 
a  goal  worthy  of  our  bicentennial. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
CXVI 303 — Part  4 


Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  Vihich  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislattve  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  14465)  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  airport  and  airway  system. 
for  the  imposition  of  airport  and  air- 
way user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  first  committee  amendment,  which 
the  clerk  will  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  air- 
port/airways program  in  this  bill  is  a  10- 
year  program;  providing  authority  to 
spend  earmarked  user  revenues  over  a 
10-year  period.  In  addition,  it  will  au- 
thorize a  10-year  revenue  allocation  in 
order  to  provide  for  a  reasonably  stable 
level  of  airport/airways  planning  con- 
sistent with  the  knowledge  that  a  certain 
minimum  level  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance will  be  available  over  that 
period. 

The  major  inadequacy  of  our  Federal 
airport  program  in  the  past  has  l>een  that 
grants-in-aid  for  airport  development 
were  made  on  a  year-to-  year  basis  in  ac- 
cord with  congressional  appropriation 
acts  allowing  very  little  continuity.  That 
program  did  not  provide  a  stable  long- 
term  base  on  which  plans  could  be  made. 
The  10-year  development  program 
should  provide  a  minimum  of  $3  billion 
in  funds  for  airport  development  and 
constructicm  grants  and  $2^2  billion  for 
capital  expenditures  on  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  Federal  airway  system. 
Revenues  from  aviation  user  charges 
to  support  this  program  will  be  ear- 
marked for  deposit  in  an  airport/airways 
trust  fund  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  will  have  authority  to  in- 
vest short  term  or  temporary  siuTiluses 
in  the  fund  in  interest  paying  United 
States  obligations.  This  investment  au- 
thority will  insure  that  temporary  fund 
excesses  wall  be  allowed  to  earn  addi- 
tional revenue  for  airport/airways  de- 
velopment. For  example,  the  highway 
trust  fund  through  investment  of  its 
temporary  surpluses  has  earned  $160 
million  in  interest  in  the  last  13  years. 
The  bill  will  provide  a  10-year  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  airport  development 
grants.  I  brieve  that  the  allocation  for- 
mula provided  by  the  current  FAAP  Act 


is  not  adequate  to  meet  development 
needs.  At  the  present  time,  all  Federal 
airport  grants  are  allocated  to  airports 
in  the  individual  States  based  upon 
the  so-called  area /population  formula. 
While  such  an  allocation  has  some  po- 
litical appeal,  it  often  fails  to  allocate 
funds  to  development  programs  of  the 
highest  priority. 

Therefore,  this  legislation  will  ear- 
mark only  one-third  of  the  airport 
development  funds  for  distribution  im- 
der  the  area /population  formula.  In  ad- 
dition, one-third  of  the  funds  will  be 
allocated  to  the  small,  mediiun,  and  large 
hub  communities  based  upon  the  ratio 
of  each  hub's  passenger  enplanements  to 
the  total  passenger  enplanements  at  all 
hubs.  Finally,  one -third  of  the  funds 
will  be  allocated  to  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretionary account  to  be  allocated  by 
him  based  on  his  judgment  of  national 
priorities  as  reflected  in  the  national  air- 
port system  plan. 

Under  such  an  allocation  formula, 
about  $90  million  would  be  available  tm- 
der  the  area /population  formula;  $90 
million  would  be  earmarked  for  grants 
to  the  hubs,  and  $90  million  would  con- 
stitute the  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  vei-y  important  for  Senators 
to  realize  the  points  being  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  who 
is  now  addressing  his  colleagues.  If  we 
straitjacket  the  formula,  we  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  strengthening  of  the  air- 
port and  airways  program  of  the  United 
States.  There  must  be  flexibility  not  only 
In  reference  to  the  application  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  make  these  expansions,  and 
in  the  allotments  of  the  money. 

If  we  were  to  concentrate  the  Federal 
funds  in  Just  one  agency,  a  State,  for 
example,  we  would  find,  as  the  Senator 
has  so  well  said,  that  an  area  that  im- 
derstands  the  need,  an  area  that  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  for  increased  capacity  per 
the  movement  of  products  and  pas- 
sengers, may  not  have  its  requirements 
fulfilled. 

Otherwise,  we  might  fail  to  heed  the 
needs  of  a  particular  community  or  area 
within  a  State. 

So  I  reemphasize  what  is  being  said  so 
very  factually  by  my  colleague.  And  I 
add  my  feeling  that  we  may  do  damage 
to  a  necessary  program  of  improvement, 
expansion,  and  development  if  we  at- 
tempt to  have  that  program  subjected  to 
screening  by  the  State  rather  than  en- 
able political  subdivisions  to  have  direct 
access  to  the  Federal  grant  authority. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  require, 
through  Federal  fimds.  that  State  aero- 
nautical agencies  control  all  airport 
funds  and  development  is  unwise.  I  op- 
pose it  as  a  potential  roadblock  to  orderly 
airport  development. 

As  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
report  notes,  the  existing  State/local  pro- 
vision in   the  Federal  Airport  Act  of 

1946 which  would  be  continued  in  the 

new  law— has  worked  well.  Under  current 
law.  which  would  be  continued  In  section 
2061  b>   of  the  committee  recommenda- 
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tijn.  local  govet-nments  which  own.  fi- 
nance, and  operate  the  Nation's  public 
airports  can  directly  request  Federal  as- 
sistance from  the  FAA  unless  the  State 
has  passed  legislation  requiring  that  a 
S:ate  aeronautical  agency  channel  all 
lo^^al  governmental  requests  and  Federal 
funds. 

Over  95  percent  of  the  passengers  en- 
planed by  the  US.  scheduled  airlines  take 
off  and  land  at  public  airports  which  are 
owned,  financed,  and  operated  by  local 
governments.  Local  governments  have 
provided  billions  of  dollars  for  airport 
development,  almost  70  percent  of  the 
total  Investment,  while  State  contribu- 
tions have  not  exceeded  2  percent.  To 
Impose  a  new  level  of  government  be- 
tween the  local  sponsor  and  the  FAA. 
which  must  establish  national  priorities 
for  limited  funds,  would  endanger  the 
sponsor's  ability  to  finance  new  projects 
on  the  bond  market  and  would  delay 
approval  for  necessary  new  development. 

I  agree  with  those  airport  operators 
who  believe  that  any  decision  for  a  State 
agency  to  take  control  of  all  funds  for  all 
airport  development  in  a  State  should  be 
made  independently  of  the  Federal  finan- 
cial grant. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  kind  remarks,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  him.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  field  of  aviation,  has  been 
one  of  its  most  active  participants  over 
the  years,  and  one  of  its  outstanding 
leaders,  and  certainly  he  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  the  Senate 
on  these  problems  and  this  subject.  I 
thank  him  for  his  contribution  to  the 
pending  measure. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  addition.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  will  earmark  at  least 
$30  million  annually  for  grants-in-aid  to 
airports  whose  only  function  is  to  serve 
general  aviation. 

In  addition  to  the  $300  million  a  year 
allocated  for  airport  development  grants, 
our  program  will  include  an  additional 
$15  million  per  year  to  be  made  available 
to  planning  agencies  for  airport  system 
planning  and  airport  master  planning  at 
the  local.  State,  and  regional  level. 

Our  development  program  includes 
provisions  for  a  cost  allocation  study  to 
be  conducted  by  the  DOT  to  determine  If 
revenues  collected  from  users  arc  based 
on  that  users  use  of  the  system  and 
whether  the  package  of  aviation  user 
charges  we  will  enact  Is  as  equitable  as 
we  can  possibly  make  it.  It  Is  clear  that 
there  exists  a  general  public  benefit,  to 
the  United  States,  in  having  a  safe  and 
efBclent  airport  airways  system  and  that 
the  costs  of  providing  that  general  pub- 
lic benefit  should  not  be  borne  by  the 
civil  users  of  the  system. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  outlined 
will  still  require  appropriations  from 
general  revenue  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
uon  and  maintenance  of  the  airport  air- 
ways  system  over  a  good  deal  of  this  10- 
year  period. 

One  of  the  issues  on  which  we  have  had 
the  most  discussion  and  debate  is 
whether  Federal  funds,  from  the  trust 


fund,  should  be  made  available  for  grants 
to  terminal  area  development  projects.  I 
believe  that  exclusion  of  terminal  area 
development  projects  which  relate  direct- 
ly to  the  movement  of  persons  and  their 
baggage  to  and  from  airplanes  is  unrea- 
listic. The  air  passenger  who  is  being 
asked  to  provide  most  of  the  revenue  for 
this  program  is  not  interested  in  some- 
what artificial  distinctions  between  air- 
field development  and  terminal  area  de- 
velopment. Rather,  he  is  concerned  that 
his  taxes  be  used  to  expedite  his  entire 
trip — not  just  tliat  porton  of  it  from  the 
departure  runway  and  taxiway  to  the  ar- 
rival runway  and  taxiway. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  bill  fs  It  now 
stands,  we  have  a  provision  that  lim- 
ited Federal  assistance — I  emphasize  the 
word  "limited"— <:an  be  provided  for  the 
terminal  area  development,  as  I  have 
previously  outlined  here,  for  projects 
which  relate  directly  to  the  movement  of 
persons  and  their  baggage  to  and  from 
the  airplanes.  I  understand  that  there 
may  be  a  move  made  here  to  eliminate 
that  portion  of  the  bill,  but  I  hope.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  will  support 
the  retention  of  it.  If  the  airways  and  air- 
port runways  are  expanded,  modernized 
and  made  more  efBclent.  it  will  mean 
little  to  the  air  passenger  if  he  is  still 
subjected  to  congestion,  delay,  and  in- 
adequate facilities  in  the  terminal  build- 
ing itself. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the 
grant  authority  in  the  bill  for  terminal 
area  projects,  provided  that  such  proj- 
ects are  directly  related  to  the  movement 
of  people  and  their  baggage  into  and 
through  the  terminal  to  the  airplane  it- 
self. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  au- 
thority to  make  direct  assistance  grants 
from  the  airport  airway  tr\ist  fund  to 
State  aeronautical  agencies  in  the  sev- 
eral States  to  assist  them  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  adminLtration.  airport  planning, 
making  assistance  grants,  and  so  forth.  I 
am  opposed  to  such  a  provision  because  it 
would  divert  badly-needed  airport  de- 
velopment money  to  support  projects 
which.  If  they  have  merit,  the  States 
should  support  with  their  own  sources 
of  revenue.  Furthermore,  such  direct 
grants  risk  the  proliferation  of  further 
bureaucratic  impediments  to  orderly  r.nd 
expeditious  airport  development  by  Im- 
posing certain  obligations  -nd  require- 
ments which  would  have  to  be  met  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy. Some  States  do  not  now  have  State 
aeronautical  agencies  and  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  those  States  should  not  be 
penalized  because  of  that  by  ineligibility 
for  such  planning  funds.  The  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  airport  development  in  the 
United  States  has  been  accomplished  by 
local  government  bodies  with  some  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government. 
This  pattern  of  Federal-local  cooperation 
has  cerved  the  system  well  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  Federal  assistance  programs  to 
subsidize  with  users"  money  what  In 
many  cases  may  be  State  government 
bureaucracies  which  do  little  or  nothing 
to  provide  the  airport  development  needs 
of  the  United  States. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 


bill  we  have  $15  million  available  for 
planning  grants,  and  in  that  coimection. 
an  aviation  agency  of  a  State,  if  it  quali- 
fies as  the  State-designated  planning 
agency,  would  be  eligible  for  a  grant  un- 
der that  provision  of  the  bill  to  accom- 
plish planning.  But  our  bill  would  not 
require  tliat  in  order  to  receive  funds 
t-.e  various  local  airport  sponsors  be  re- 
quired to  go  through  the  State's  plan- 
ning agency  for  channeling  of  the  funds, 
and  it  would  not  allow  further  siphon- 
ing off  of  funcls  from  the  users'  trust 
fund,  for  frivolous  uses  which  State  avia- 
tion officials  might  have  in  mind. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  of 
the  appropriate  nature  and  amount  of 
user  taxes,  or  charges,  to  support  the 
development  program  about  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  yesterday  outlined 
the  proposal  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  proposed,  and  I  support  a  good 
deal  of  that  proposal.  However,  I  am  not 
entirely  in  accord  with  It.  First.  I  think 
that  there  has  been  nearly  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  present  passenger 
excise  tax  should  be  increased  from  5 
percent.  In  the  recommendations  of  Uie 
Committee  on  Commerce,  we  suggested 
an  increase  of  5  to  8  percent  on  ticket 
tax.  However,  the  Finance  Committee, 
in  its  wisdom,  changed  that  method  and 
said  that  the  tax  would  not  be  imposed 
as  a  tax  on  the  passenger  ticket  but  that 
the  cost  of  the  ticket  would  be  increased 
by  roughly  7.5  percent  reflecting  a  new 
tax  on  air  carriers  which  would,  in  effect, 
accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

All  of  the  testimony  that  I  have  heard 
indicates  that  an  increased  ticket  tax  will 
not  serve  to  dampen  the  growth  of  air 
transportation,  nor  will  it  significantly 
increase  the  price  of  the  average  airline 
trip.  Therefore.  I  suppoit  the  passenger 
excise  tax.  c-  some  equivalent  to  that 
amount. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  already  have  the  5-percent  ticket  tax. 
and  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  adopted,  we  would  be 
eliminating  the  5-percent  ticket  tax  and 
in  lieu  thereof  imposing  a  7.5-percent  tax 
on  the  domestic  revenues  of  air  carriers. 

Next,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  should 
enact  a  5-percent  tax  on  air  cargo  waybill 
charges.  At  present  there  is  no  tax  what- 
soever on  this  air  transix>rt  service. 

I  may  say  that  there  has  been  a  prece- 
dent for  this,  because  a  number  of  years 
ago  there  was  such  a  tax  imposed  on  air 
cargoes.  That  is  not  In  effect  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  air  cargo  pays  no  tax. 

Third,  I  favor  adoption  of  a  $5  per 
passenger  head  tax  on  all  intornational 
flights  departing  the  United  Statos  and 
on  certain  overwater  flights  from  the 
continental  United  States  to  the  outlying 
States  and  United  States  possessions. 
While  suggestions  as  to  the  amount  of 
such  an  overwater  head  tax  have  varied 
considerably,  I  feel  that  a  $5  charge 
would  not  be  an  appreciable  burden  on 
the  traveler,  and  in  most  cases  would  not 
even  approximate  the  ticket  tax  we  are 
asking  domestic  travelers  to  pay.  For  ex- 
ample, on  a  flight  from  the  west  coast  to 
Hawaii  the  passenger  excise  tax  would 
cost  the  traveler  about  $8.  On  a  trip  from 
New  York  to  Europe,  the  ticket  tax,  if 
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applicable,  would  increase  the  cost  of  the 
trip  by  $12  or  more,  so  $5  per  Ucket  seems 
to  me  fair  when  use  of  the  system  by  such 
travelers  is  considered,  and  when  it  U 
further  considered  that  the  percentage 
tax  or  ticket  tax  does  not  apply  on  these 
overwater  flights. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Finance  Committee  sets  this  tax  at 
S3  but  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  change  that  tax  to  $5,  and  I 
may  say  that  that  would  provide,  in  ad- 
diUonal  revenue.  $19  million  in  fiscal 
1971  and  $28.4  million  in  fiscal  1980,  with 
revenues  increasing  proportionately  over 
the  Intervening  period  of  time. 

Next,  I  support  Increasing  the  present 
tax  on  general  aviation  fuel  from  2  cents 
per  gallon  to  6  cents  per  gallon,  but  not 
7  cents,  as  the  bill  now  reads,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Finance  Committee.  I  also 
favor  levying  this  tax  at  6  cents  per  gal- 
lon on  all  Jet  fuel  used  in  noncommer- 
cial aviation.  At  tlie  present  time  it  is 
exempt  from  taxation. 

The  level  of  taxation  for  general  avia- 
tion fuel  has  been  a  controversial  topic 
both  In  Congress  and  In  the  aviation 
community.  As  Senators  know,  the  Nixon 
administraUon  has  asked  Congress  to 
Increase  this  tax  to  9  cents  per  gallon— 
I  think  that  amount  is  clearly  too  high- 
while  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  7  cents  per  gal- 
lon, as  has  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee." 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  be  very 
cautious  in  Increasing  the  general  avia- 
tion gasoline  tax  because  of  our  concern 
not  to  burden  this  Important  and  grow- 
ing Industry  with  a  level  of  taxatlwi 
which  would  threaten  Its  health  and 
growth.  In  addition.  I  believe  that  gen- 
eral aviation  requirements  for  an  air- 
port/airways system  are  not  nearly  so 
burdensome  nor  costly  as  the  require- 
ments imposed  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial carrier  operations.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  6  cents  a  gallon  tax  on  gen- 
eral aviation  fuel  is  appropriate,  and  I 
will  Introduce  an  amendment  at  the 
proper  time  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  tax 
from  7  cents  to  6  cents  per  gallon. 

Mr.  President,  general  aviation  Is  going 
to  be  up  against  increased  costs,  not  only 
as  a  result  of  this  IWll,  but  because  of 
other  factors  as  well. 

FV)r  example,  FAA  Is  planning  to  bar 
from  our  busiest  tower-controlled  air- 
ports all  aircraft  not  equipped  with  a 
transponder,  and  this  Item  coste  several 
hundred  dollars.  Such  action  would 
simply  mean  that  If  general  aviation  air- 
craft are  going  to  fly  into  these  airports, 
they  will  have  to  provide  that  added  cost 
item  or  they  will  not  be  eligible  to  use 
those  facilities. 

Further,  the  proposed  legislation  will, 
in  addition  to  the  fuel  tax,  place  a  reg- 
istration fee  of  $25  per  year  on  every  air- 
craft, plus  a  poundage  fee  of  either  2 
cents,  or  3*2  cents  i>er  pound  if  the  air- 
craft is  turbine  powered,  based  on  take- 
off weight.  If  the  aircraft  has  four  or 
less  seats,  there  would  be  no  poundage 
tax.  but  the  $25  fee  would  still  apply. 

Today  there  is  no  tax  on  Jet  fuel,  but 
there  is  a  4-cents  per  gallon  tax  on  gas- 
oline. 2  cents  of  which  Is  refundable  upon 
application. 


So,  general  aviation  pilots  could  be 
faced  with  a  5-cent  Increase  in  fuel  tax. 
a  $25  registration  tax.  and  possibly  a 
poundage  tax.  and  then  be  forced  to  pur- 
chase a  transponder  which  would  cost 
several  himdred  dollars. 

As  I  have  said,  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  proposed  7 
cents  per  gallon  fuel  tax  to  6  cents  per 
gallon.  

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  win 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  have  had  many 
conferences  with  those  who  are  acUve 
In  the  field  of  general  aviation  in  West 
Virginia  and  throughout  the  coimtry, 
particularli-  pilots  and  owners  of  aircraft, 
private  in  nature. 

I  recall  very  well  my  experience  in 
working  with  the  Aircraft  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association  during  past  years. 

I  also  recall  a  pleasant  visit  to  the 
Senators  State,  just  a  few  years  ago. 
when  the  organization  held  its  meeting 
there  Thousands  of  private  owners  and 
operators  of  aircraft  were  In  that 
gathering. 

And  I  further  recall,  as  one  flies  mto 
Anchorage,  he  notes  the  tremendous 
number  of  private  aircraft,  not  commer- 
cial in  nature,  which  contribute  so  much 
to  the  development  of  Alaska.  Uterally 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  aircraft  to 
this  category  were  on  the  fleld  there.  And 
they  fly  into  the  bush  and  contribute  to 
commerce  and.  yes.  word  of  mouth  tm- 
derstanding.  Often  the  private  operator 
is  U\e  pioneer,  the  skytraU  blazer,  the 
harbinger  of  hope,  the  pUot  of  progress. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  approach  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  suggesting 
a  reduction  of  1  cent  for  the  general  avi- 
ation consumer  is  a  realistic  and  fair  ap- 
proach. If  the  Senator  would  permit  me— 
not  to  detract  from  his  leadership  to  the 
committee  on  which  he  serves  nor  to  his 
offering  of  the  amendmenl^I  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.   CANNON.    I    thank    the   distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  remarks.  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  have  the  Senator  as 
a  cosponsor.   and  I  shall  present  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  both  of  us  at 
the  time  it  is  presented  for  consideraUon. 
The  user  charges  I  have  discussed 
would  raise  revenues  of  approximately 
$603  million  to  the  flrst  year  and  would 
provide  more  than  $9.3  biUion  to  rev- 
enues during  the  10-year  program.  This, 
it  should  be  kept  to  mmd.  is  separate 
and  apart  from  the  contributions  that 
will  be  made  by  the  local  agencies  to 
making  the  Improvements  they  are  un- 
dertaking on  their  own  behalf.  Many  of 
the  improvements  they  are  imdertak- 
ing,  of  course,  would  not  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  act;  and  further, 
msmy  communities  simply  cannot  wait 
to  get  assistance  under  this  program,  if 
it  is  passed  and  funds  are  made  avail- 
able. So  many  are  taking  action  now  by 
bond  issues,  by  using  every  revenue  rais- 
tog  device  they  can  find,  to  furnish  the 
fimds  for  their  projects  to  accomplish 
the  much  needed  upgradmg  to  the  air- 
port/airways system  that  we  are  ustog 
so  heavily  at  tiie  present  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  simply  say  to 


closing  that  I  hope  Congress  will  pass 
this  measure,  with  the  amendments  that 
I  have  todicated  I  will  offer  at  the  proper 
time. 

I  hope  the  measure  will  not  be  diluted 
by  the  adoption  of  amendments  that  as 
I  have  pototed  out,  probably  will  be  of- 
fered and  which  will  not  be  to  the  best 
toterests  of  a  good  airport/airways  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the 
bill  as  tlius  amended  be  considered  as 
origmal  text  for  purpose  of  further 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follow: 


At  the  top  of  page  2,  strike  out: 
TITLE   I— AVIATION  PAdLITIES   EXPAN- 
SION  ACT   OP   1969 
Part  I — Short  Trnx.  Etc. 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aviation 
FacillUea  Expansion  Act  of  1969". 
Sec.  2.  DECUkRATioN  or  Poucr. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares — 

That  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem Is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  current  and 
projected  growth  in  aviation. 

That  substantial  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  airport  and  airway  system  la 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  civil  avia- 
tion, the  postal  service,  and  the  national 
defense.  ^, ,. 

That  the  annual  obUgational  authority 
during  the  period  January  1,  1970.  through 
June  30,  1979,  for  the  acquisition,  eatablish- 
ment,  and  improvement  of  air  navigational 
facilities  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (49  UJ3.C.  1301  et  seq.), 
should  be  leas  than  $250,000,000. 

That    the    obUgattonal    authority    during 
the  period  January  1.  1970.  through  Jime  30, 
1979.  for  airport  assistance  under  this  title 
shoiild  be  $2,500,000,000. 
Sec.  3.  Natiomai,  Transportation  Pouct. 

(a)  PoaMm.ATioN  of  Polict. — ^Within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  this  UUe,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  formulate  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  by  approval  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  In  the  formula- 
tion of  such  poUcy,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration,  among  other  things — 

(1)  the  coordinated  development  and  Im- 
provement of  all  modes  of  transportation, 
together  with  the  priority  which  shall  h9 
assigned  to  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  each  mode  of  transportation;  and 

(2)  the  coordination  of  recommendations 
made  under  this  Act  relating  to  airi>ort  and 
airway  development  with  all  other  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  our  national 
transportation  system. 

(b)  ANNtTAi,  Report. — The  Secretary  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on 
ttie  Implementation  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  formulated  xmder  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude the  specific  actions  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  (1)  the  coordination 
of  the  development  and  Improvement  of  all 
modes  of  transportation,  (2)  the  establish- 
ment of  prlorlUes  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment and  Improvement  of  each  mode  of 
transporutlon.  and  (3)  the  coordination  of 
recommendations  under  this  Act  relating  to 
airport  and  airway  development  with  all 
other  recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  our 
national  transportation  system. 
Sec.  4.  Cost  Allocation  Stubt. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  con- 
duct   a   study   reepecUng   the    appropriate 
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meUtod  for  allocaiUiK  the  cost  of  the  airport 
and  airway  system  among  tta«  various  u»ers 
and  shall  Identify  the  coat  to  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  that  should  appropriately  be 
charged  to  the  system  and  the  value  to  be 
assigned  to  any  general  public  benefit,  in- 
cluding military,  which  may  be  determined 
to  exist.  In  conducting  the  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  fully  with  and  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  views  of  the  users 
of  the  system.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  to  Congress  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

Pa«t  II— AiBPoar  DivrtorMFNT 

Stc   11.  DtriNmoNS. 

As  used  in  this  part — 

U)  "Airport"  means  any  area  of  land  or 
water  which  is  used,  or  Intended  for  use.  lor 
the  landing  and  takeoff  of  aircraft,  and  any 
appurtenant  areas  which  are  used,  or  in- 
tended for  use.  for  airport  buildings  or  other 
ftlrport  facilities  or  rights  of  way.  together 
with  all  airport  buildings  and  facilities  lo- 
cated thereon. 

(3)  "Airport  development"  means  (A)  any 
work  mvolved  in  constructing.  Improving,  or 
repairing  a  public  airport  or  ponton  thereof. 
Including  the  removal,  lowering,  relocation, 
and  marking  and  lighting  of  airport  hazards, 
and  including  navigation  aids  used  by  air- 
craft landing  at.  or  taking  off  from,  a  pub- 
lic airport,  and  including  safely  equipment 
required  by  rule  or  regulation  for  certifica- 
tion of  the  airport  under  section  613  of  the 
Federal  AvUtion  Act  of  1968.  and  (B)  any 
acquisition  of  land  or  of  any  interest  there- 
in, or  of  any  easement  through  or  other  in- 
terest In  airspace.  Including  land  for  future 
airport  development,  which  is  necessary  to 
permit  any  such  work  or  to  remove  or  miti- 
gate or  prevent  or  limit  the  establishment  of. 
airport  hazards. 

(3)  "Airport  hazard"  means  any  structure 
or  object  of  natural  growth  located  on  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  public  airport,  or  any  use 
of  land  near  such  airport,  which  obstructs 
the  airspace  required  for  the  flight  of  air- 
craft in  landing  or  taking  off  at  such  air- 
port or  is  otherwise  hazardous  to  such  land- 
ing or  taking  off  of  aircraft. 

(4)  "Airport  master  planning"  means  the 
development  for  planning  purposes  of  infor- 
mation and  guidance  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent, type,  and  nature  of  development  needed 
at  a  specific  airport.  It  may  include  the  prep- 
aration of  an  airport  layout  plan  and  feasi- 
bility studies,  and  the  conduct  of  such  other 
studies,  surveys,  and  planning  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  determine  the  short-.  Inter- 
mediate-, and  long-range  aeronautical  de- 
m*Dds  required  to  be  met  by  a  particular  air- 
port •■  a  part  of  a  system  of  airports. 

(5)  "Airport  system  planning"  means  the 
development  for  planning  purposes  of  infor- 
mation and  guidance  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent, type,  nature,  location,  and  timing  of 
airport  development  needed  in  a  specific  area 
to  establish  a  viable  and  balanced  system 
of  public  airports.  It  Includes  Identification 
of  the  specific  aeronautical  role  of  each  air- 
port within  the  system,  developnjent  of  es- 
timates of  system-wide  development  costs, 
and  the  conduct  of  such  studies,  surveys,  and 
other  planning  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  short-,  intermediate-,  and 
long-range  aeronautical  demands  required  to 
be  met  by  a  particular  system  of  airports. 

(8)  "Landing  area"  means  that  area  used 
or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  landing,  take- 
off, or  surface  maneuvering  of  aircraft. 

(7)  "Military  aircraft'  means  aircraft 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States 
Army,  the  United  States  Navy,  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  or  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

i8)  "Planning  agency"  means  any  planning 
agency  designated  by  the  Secretary  which 
is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
States  (including  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam) 


or  political  subdivisions  concerned  to  engage 
in  areawlde  planning  for  the  areas  in  which 
assistance  under  this  part  is  to  be  used. 

(9)  "Project"  means  a  project  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  airport  development,  air- 
port master  planning,  or  airport  system 
planning. 

(10)  "Project  coats  '  means  any  costs  In- 
volved In  accomplishing  a  project. 

(11)  "Public  agency"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam,  or  any  agency  of  any  of 
them:  a  municipality  or  other  political  sub- 
division; or  a  tax-supported  organization;  or 
an  Indian  tribe  or  pueblo. 

(13)  "Public  airport"  means  any  airport 
which  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, under  the  control  of  a  public  agency, 
the  landing  area  of  which  Is  publicly  owned. 

(13)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(14)  "Sponsor"  means  any  public  agency 
which,  either  individually  or  Jointly  with  one 
or  more  other  public  agencies.  submlU  to 
the  Secrewry.  in  accordance  with  this  part, 
an  application  for  financial  assistance. 

(15)  "SUte"  means  a  Stale  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

( 18)  "Terminal  area"  means  that  area  used 
or  Intended  to  be  used  for  such  facilities  as 
terminal  and  cargo  buildings,  gates,  hangars, 
shops,  and  other  service  buildings;  auto- 
mobile parking,  airport  motela,  and  resUu- 
rants,  and  garages  and  automobile  service 
factlltie*  used  in  connection  with  the  air- 
port: and  entrance  and  service  roads  used  by 
the  public  within  the  boundaries  of  the  air- 
port. 

(17)  "United  States  share"  means  that 
portion  of  the  project  cosu  of  proJecU  for 
airport  development  approved  pursuant  to 
section  18  of  this  part  which  is  to  be  paid 
from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 
S«c.    13    Natiomai.  Anromr  Ststsm  Plan. 

(a)  FoaMATioM  or  Pu»n  — The  SecreUry  Is 
directed  to  prepare  and  publish,  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
part,  and  thereafter  to  review  and  revise  as 
necessary,  a  national  airport  system  plan 
for  the  development  of  public  airports  In  the 
United  States.  The  plan  shall  follow  the  na- 
tional air  system  guidelines  developed  aa 
provided  In  subsection  (h)  of  thU  section 
and  shall  set  forth,  for  at  least  a  ten-year 
period,  the  type  and  estimated  cost  of  air- 
port development  considered  by  the  Secre- 
Ury to  be  necessary  to  provide  a  system  of 
public  airporu  adequate  to  anticipate  and 
meet  the  needs  of  civil  aeronautics,  to  meet 
requlremenU  in  support  of  the  national  de- 
fense as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
postAl  service.  The  plan  shall  include  all 
types  of  development  eligible  for  Federal  aid 
under  section  14  of  this  part,  and  terminal 
area  development  considered  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  efficient  accommodation  of 
persons  and  goods  at  public  airports,  and  the 
conduct  of  functions  In  operational  support 
of  the  airport.  Airport  development  identified 
by  the  plan  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  re- 
qulremenU of  any  classes  or  categories  of 
public  airports.  In  preparing  the  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  needs  of  all  seg- 
menu  of  civil  aviation. 

(b)  CoNsmtBATioN  or  OTHca  Moots  or 
TaANsrorrATioK. — In  formulating  and  revis- 
ing the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration,  amonj  other  things,  the  rela- 
tionship of  each  airport  to  the  rest  of  the 
transporution  system  In  the  particular  area, 
to  the  forecasted  technological  developmenu 
In  aeronautics,  and  to  developmenu  fore- 
casted in  other  modes  of  intercity  trans- 
porUtlon. 

(c)  F«»e«AL.  Statb,  and  Othek  Aoencits.— 
In  developing  the  national  airport  system 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble coiisult  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Department 


of  the  Interior  regarding  conservation  and 
natural  resource  values,  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  as  appropriate;  with  agencies  des- 
Ignaud  by  the  SUtes  pursuant  to  section 
33  of  this  part;  with  planning  agencies,  and 
airport  operators:  and  with  air  carriers,  air- 
craft manufacturers,  and  others  In  the  avia- 
tion Industry.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
technical  guidance  to  agencies  engaged  In 
the  conduct  of  airport  system  planning  and 
airport  nuister  planning  to  ensure  that  the 
national  airport  system  plan  reflecu  the 
product  of  IntersUte,  SUte,  and  local  air- 
port planning. 

(d)  Coopesation  WrrH  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. — The  SecreUry  shall, 
to  the  extent  possible,  consult,  and  give  con- 
sideration to  the  views  and  recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  shall  make  all  reasonable  efforU  to  co- 
operate with  that  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating,  preventing,  or  minimiz- 
ing airport  hazards  caused  by  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  any  radio  or  television 
sutlon.  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary n\ay  make  any  necessary  surveys, 
studies,  examinations,  and  Investigations. 

(e)  CONSiTLTATiON  WrrH  Defa«tment  or 
Detense. — The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
make  military  airporu  and  airport  facilities 
available  for  civil  use  to  the  exUnt  feasible. 
In  advising  the  Secretary  of  national  defense 
requlremenU  pursant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  shall 
Indicate  the  extent  to  which  mlllUry  air- 
poru and  airport  facilities  will  be  available 
for  civil  use. 

(f)  Consultation  Conce«nino  Envwon- 
MENTAL  Chances. — In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and 
consider  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  SecreUry 
of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Secreury  of  Agriculture.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secreury  of  the  InUrlor.  the 
SecretAry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  re- 
gard to  the  preservation  of  envlronmenUl 
quality,  shall,  to  the  exUnt  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transporutlon  determines  to  be  feas- 
ible, be  Incorporated  in  the  national  airport 
system  plan. 

(g)  CooPEiiATioN  With  the  Feoebal  Powca 
Commission. — The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  consult,  and  give  considera- 
tion to  the  views,  and  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  shall 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  cooperate  with 
that  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating, preventing,  or  minimizing  airport 
hazards  caused  by  the  construction  or  op- 
eration of  power  faclliUes.  In  carrying  out 
this  secUon,  the  SecreUry  may  make  any 
necessary  surveys,  studies,  examinations, 
and  Investigations. 

(h)  National  Am  Ststem  Oudelines 
Commission. — 

( 1 )  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  a  National 
Air  System  Guidelines  Commission  (here- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission").  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life  as  follows: 

(A)  One  person  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commisiion  who  Is  specially  qualified  to 
serve  as  Chairman  by  virtue  of  his  education, 
training,  or  experience. 

(B)  Eight  persons  who  are  specially  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  such  Commission  from  among 
representatives  of  the  commercial  air  car- 
riers, general  aviation,  aircraft  manufac- 
turers, airport  sponsors,  Bute  aeronautics 
agencies,  and  three  major  organizations  con- 
cerned with  conservation  or  regional  plan- 
ning. Not  more  than  five  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled 
m  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made,  and  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  with  respect  to  party  affllia- 
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tlona.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. (3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission— 

(A)  to  formulate  guidelines  for  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  for  surround- 
ing land  uses,  ground  accert,  airways,  air 
service,  and   aircraft  compatible  with  such 

plan;  ,       . 

(B)  to  facilitate  consideration  of  other 
modes  of  transporutlon  and  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  and  community  and  in- 
dustry groups  as  provided  In  subsections  (b) 
through  (g)  of  thU  section. 

In  carrying  out  Its  duties  tinder  this  sub- 
section, the  Commission  shall  establish  such 
task  forces  as  are  necessary  to  Include  tech- 
nical representation  from  the  organizations 
referred  to  in  this  subsection,  from  Federal 
agencies,  and  from  such  other  organizations 
and  agencies  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  may 
receive  compensaUon  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  such  member  Is  engaged  In  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  use.  6703)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

(4)  (A)  The  Commission  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Utle  6. 
United  SUtee  Code,  governing  appolntmenU 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necM- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  funcUons  of  the 
Commission,  but  no  individual  so  appointed 
shall  receive  compensaUon  In  excess  of  the 
rate  authorized  for  GS-18  by  section  5333  of 
such  Utle. 

(B)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experu  and  consultanto 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  Utle  8,  United  SUtes  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  HOO  per 
diem. 

(C)  Administrative  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided the  Commission  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices AdmlnistraUon  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(D)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  and  asstsUnce  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  lu  funcUons 
under  thU  subsecUon;  and  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  and  Instrtunentallty  Is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to 
furnish  such  Information  and  assUtance  to 
the  Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before 
January  1,  1971,  a  final  report  containing 
the  guideUnes  formulated  by  it  under  this 
subsection.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  submU- 
slon  of  Ita  final  report. 

(6)  There  are  authorlssed  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  such  stims.  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000.  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 


Sec.   13.  Plannino  Grants. 

(a)  Authorization  To  Make  Grants. — In 
order  to  promote  the  effective  location  and 
development  of  alrporU  and  the  development 
of  an  adequate  national  airport  system  plan, 
the  Secretary  may  make  granta  of  funds  to 
planning  agencies  for  airport  system  plan- 
ning, and  to  public  agencies  for  airport 
master  planning. 

(b)  Amoont  and  Atpobtionment  or 
Grants.— The  award  of  grants  under  subsec- 
Uon (a)  of  this  section  is  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing Umiutlona — 


(1)  The  total  funds  obligated  for  granta 
under  this  secUon  may  not  exceed  $50,000,000 
and  the  amount  obligated  In  any  one  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  $10,000,000. 

(2)  No  grant  under  this  section  may  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  cost  Incurred  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  project. 

(3)  No  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  In 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  allocated  for  projects 
within  a  single  State,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam. 
Grante  for  projects  encompassing  an  area  lo- 
cated in  two  or  more  States  shall  be  charged 
to  each  State  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  square  miles  the  project  encom- 
passes in  each  State  bears  to  the  square 
miles  encompassed  by  the  entire  project. 

(c)  Reculations.  Coordination  Wrrn 
Secretart  or  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.—The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
regulaUons  as  he  deems  necessary  govern- 
ing the  award  and  adminlstraUon  of  grante 
authorized  by  the  section.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  develop  Jointly  procedures  de- 
signed lo  preclude  duplication  of  their  re- 
spective planning  assistance  activities  and 
to  ensure  that  such  acUvltles  are  effectively 
coordinated. 

Sec.  14.  General  AtrrHOBrrT  roR  Federal- 
Aid  Airport  Program. 
In  order  to  bring  about,  in  conformity 
with  the  national  airport  system  plan,  the 
establishment  of  a  nationwide  system  of 
public  alrporU  adequate  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  civil  aeronautics,  the 
Secretar,  is  authorized,  within  the  Umlte 
established  in  appropriation  Acta,  to  make 
grants  for  airport  development  by  grant 
agreemente  with  sponsors  In  aggregate 
amounta  not  to  exceed  the  following : 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  In  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rlco,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  alrporto 
served  by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the 
Civil  AeronauUcs  Board,  and  airports  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  U  to  serve  gen- 
eral aviation  and  to  relieve  congestton  at 
airports  having  a  high  density  of  traffic  serv- 
ing other  segmento  of  aviation,  $150,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  $180,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  and  $240,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  In  the 
several  SUtes,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  alrporta 
serving  segmenta  of  aviation  other  than  air 
carriers  certificated  by  the  CivU  Aeronau- 
Ucs Board,  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1970.  1971,  and  1973. 
Sec.  16.  Distribution  or  PtrNDS,  State  Ap- 
portionment. 
(a)  Apportionment  OF  Funds. — 
( 1 )  As  soon  as  possible  after  July  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  any  amount  Is  author- 
ized to  be  obligated  for  the  purposes  of  par- 
agraph (1)  of  secUon  14  of  this  part,  the 
amount  made  available  for  that  year  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(A)  For  fiscal  year  1970,  $48,500,000,  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  $58,200,000,  and  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $77,600,000  for  the  several  States, 
one-half  In  the  proportion  which  the  popula- 
tion of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States,  and  one-half  in  the 
proportion  which  the  area  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  area  of  all  the  States. 

(B)  For  fiscal  year  1970,  $1,500,000.  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  $1,800,000.  and  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  $2,400,000  for  HawaU,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rlco,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  to  be  distributed  In  shares  of 
35  per  centum.  35  per  centum.  15  per  cen- 
tum, and  16  per  centum,  respectively. 

(C)  For  fiscal  year  1970,  $50,000,000,  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  $60,000,000.  and  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $80,000,000  to  sponsors  of  alrporta 
served  by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil 
AeronauUcs  Board  in  the  same  raUo  as  the 


number  of  passengers  enplaned  at  each  air- 
port of  the  sponsor  beers  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  enplaned  at  all  such  alr- 
porta. 

(D)  For  fiscal  year  1970.  $60,000,000.  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  $60,000,000.  and  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $80,000,000  to  be  distributed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  As  soon  as  possible  after  July  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  any  amount  Is  author- 
ized to  be  obligated  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  14  of  this  part,  the 
amount  made  available  for  that  year  shaU 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(A)  $18,375,000  for  the  several  States,  one- 
half  in  the  proportion  which  the  popuU- 
tlon  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States,  and  one-half  In  the 
proportion  which  the  area  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  total  area  of  all  the  States. 

(B)  $375,000  for  Hawaii,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rlco.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  be  distributed  In  shares  of  35  per 
centum,  36  per  centum,  15  per  centum,  and 
16  per  centum,  respectively. 

(C)  $6,250,000  to  be  distributed  at  the  dls- 
creUon  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  If.  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  amounta 
available'  for  apportionment  are  less  than 
the  amounta  stated  In  paragraphs  (1)   and 

(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  amounta  avail- 
able shaU  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
the  ratios  Indicated  In  paragraphs  (1)   and 

(3)  for  that  fiscal  year. 

(4)  Each  amount  apportioned  to  a  State 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2)  (A)  of  this 
subsection  shaU,  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  It  was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated 
and  the  fiscal  year  immediately  following,  be 
available  only  for  approved  airport  develop- 
ment projecte  located  In  that  State,  or  spon- 
sored by  that  State  or  some  public  agency 
thereof  but  located  In  an  adjoining  State. 
Each  amount  apportioned  to  an  airport  spon- 
sor under  paragraph  (1)(C)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  It 
was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated  and  the 
two  fiscal  years  Immediately  following,  l>e 
available  only  for  approved  airport  develop- 
ment projecte  located  at  airports  sponsored 
by  It.  Thereafter,  any  portion  of  the  amotmte 
remaining  unobligated  shall  be  redistributed 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "passengers  enplaned"  shall  Include 
United  States  domestic,  territorial,  and  In- 
ternational revenue  passenger  enplanemente 
in  scheduled  and  nonscheduled  service  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  In  Intrastate 
and  Interstate  commerce  as  shall  be  annually 
compiled  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

(b)  DlSCRETlONART  FtTND. (1)  The 

amounta  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  t)e  distributed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretory  shall  constitute  a  discretionary 
fund. 

(2)  The  discretionary  fund  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  such  approved  projecte  for  airport 
development  in  the  several  SUtes,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rlco,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam  as  the  Secretary  considers 
most  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan,  regardless  of  the 
location  of  the  projecta.  In  determining  the 
projecte  for  which  the  fund  is  to  be  used, 
the  Secretary  shaU  consider  the  existing  air- 
port faclUtles  in  the  several  Stotes.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rlco.  the  Virgin  Is- 
Unds,  and  Guam,  and  the  need  for  or  lack  of 
development  of  airport  facilities  In  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rlco  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.  Amounte 
placed  In  the  discretionary  fund  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  or  by  redistribution  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  may  be  used 
only  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for 
which  originally  appropriated. 

(c)  Redistribution  or  Funds. — Any 
amount  apportioned  for  airport  develoiMnent 
projecte  In  a  State  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)(A)   or  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
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••etlon  which  has  not  be«n  obligated  by 
grant  acreement  at  the  expiration  of  the  two 
flacal  years  for  which  It  was  ao  apportioned 
shall  be  added  to  the  discretionary  fund  es> 
tablUhed  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Any  amount  apportioned  to  an  airport  spon- 
sor under  paragraph  (1)(C)  of  subsection 
(.1)  of  this  section  which  has  not  been  obli- 
gated by  grant  agreement  at  the  expiration 
of  the  three  fiscal  years  for  which  It  was  so 
apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the  discre- 
tionary fund  established  by  subsection  (b) 
o<  this  section. 

(d)  Notice  or  ApronTiONMCMT,  Ditinition 
OF  TsKMS. — Upon  ntaklng  an  apportionment 
as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  Inform  the  executive  head 
of  each  State,  and  any  public  agency  which 
has  requested  such  information,  as  to  the 
amounts  apportioned  to  each  State.  As  used 
In  this  section,  the  term  "population"  means 
the  population  according  to  the  latest  decen- 
nial census  of  the  United  States  and  the 
term  "area"  includes  both  land  and  water. 

Sac.  16.  SrsMissioif  and  Appsoval  op  Paoj- 
SCTS  ro«  Antforr  DEVM-opuwrr. 

(a)  StTSMissioN. — Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any 
public  agency,  or  two  or  more  public  agencies 
acting  Jointly,  may  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  project  application.  In  a  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  setting  forth  the  airport  de- 
velopment proposed  to  be  undertaken.  No 
project  application  shall  propose  airport  de- 
velopment other  than  that  Included  In  the 
then  current  revision  of  the  national  air- 
port systeot  plan  formulated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  part,  and  all  proposed  de- 
Telopment  shall  be  In  accordance  with  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary,  Including 
standards  for  site  location,  airport  layout, 
grading,  drainage,  seeding,  paving,  lighting, 
and  safety  of  approaches. 

(b)  Public  Acsncies  Whosx  Poweks  Ask 
LxMrris  bt  State  Law.  Nothing  <n  this  part 
shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a  project 
application  by  any  municipality  or  other 
public  agency  which  Is  subject  to  the  law  of 
any  State  if  the  submission  of  the  project 
application  by  the  municipality  or  other  pub- 
lic agency  u  prohibited  by  tne  law  of  that 
State. 

(c)  AP^aovAi.. — 

(1)  All  airport  development  projects  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
which  approval  may  be  given  only  if  he  Is 
■atlafied  that — 

(A)  the  project  is  reasonably  consistent 
with  plans  (existing  at  the  time  of  approval 
of  the  project)  of  planning  agencies  for  the 
developv.ent  of  the  area  in  which  the  airport 
la  located  and  will  contribute  to  the  acoom- 
plUhment  at  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

(B)  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  that 
portion  of  the  project  costs  which  are  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  under  this  part: 

(C)  tbe  project  will  be  completed  without 
undue  delay; 

(D)  the  public  agency  or  public  agencies 
wtilch  submitted  the  project  sppUcatlon  have 
legal  authority  to  engage  in  the  airport  de- 
velopment as  proposed;  and 

(E)  all  project  sponsorship  requirements 
prescribed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  this 
part  have  been  or  will  be  met.  No  airport 
developEnent  project  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  any  airport  onlaas 
a  public  agency  holds  good  title,  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  to  the  landing  area  of  the 
airport  or  the  site  therefor,  or  gives  assurance 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  good  title 
will  be  acquired. 

(3)  No  airport  development  project  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  which  does  not 
Include  provision  for  Inctallatlon  of  the  land- 
ing aids  apeclfted  in  subsection  <d)  of  lec- 
tloa  17  of  this  part  and  determined  by  him 
to  be  required  for  the  safe  and  efficient  use 
of  the  airport  by  aircraft  talUug  into  account 


the  category  of  the  airport  and  the  type  and 
volume  of  traSIc  utilizing  the  airport. 

(3)  No  airport  development  project  may 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  he  is 
satlafled  that  fair  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  lnt«rest  of  communities  in  or 
near  which  the  project  may  be  located. 

(4)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  national 
policy  that  airport  development  projects  pu- 
thorlzed  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  provide 
for  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
natural  resources  and  the  quality  of  en- 
vironment of  the  Nation.  In  Implementing 
this  policy,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secret.trtes  of  the  Interior  and  Health, 
Educ.-ition.  and  Welfare  with  regard  to  the 
effect  that  such  project  may  have  on  natu- 
ral resources  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
fish  and  wildlife,  natural,  scenic,  and  recre- 
ation assets,  water  and  air  quality,  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  environment,  and  shall 
authorize  no  project  found  to  have  adverse 
effect  unless  the  Secretary  shall  render  a 
finding.  In  writing,  following  a  full  and  com- 
plete review,  which  shall  be  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record,  that  no  feasible  and  prudent  alter- 
native exists  and  that  all  possible  steps  have 
been  taken  to  minimize  such  adverse  effect. 

(d)  Heasincs. 

( 1 )  No  airport  development  project  Involv- 
ing the  location  of  an  airport,  an  airport 
runway,  or  a  runway  extension  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  unless  the  public 
agency  sponsoring  the  project  certifies  to  the 
Secretary  that  there  has  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  economic,  social,  and 
envtroomental  effects  of  the  airport  location 
azvd  its  consistency  with  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  such  urban  planning  as  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  oommunity. 

{2)  When  hearings  are  held  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  project 
sponsor  shall,  when  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary, submit  a  copy  of  the  transcript  to  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  AiKPOvr  Sm  SsLBcnoN. 

(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
(A)  that  a  metropolitan  area  comprised  of 
more  than  one  unit  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment Is  In  need  of  an  additional  airport  to 
adequately  meet  the  air  transportation  needs 
of  such  area,  and  (B)  that  an  additional  air- 
port for  such  area  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  prepared  by  the 
Secretary,  he  shall  notify,  in  writing,  the  gov- 
erning authorities  of  the  area  concerned  of 
ttie  need  for  such  addiuonal  airport  and  re- 
quest such  auihorlLies  to  confer,  agree  upon 
a  Mte  for  the  location  of  such  additional  air- 
port, and  notify  the  Secretary  of  their  selec- 
tion. In  order  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  an  additional  airport  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise 
such  of  his  authority  under  this  part  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "metropolitan 
area"  means  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  Is  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  subject  however  to  such  modifica- 
tions and  extensions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
of  Uiis  subsection. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  new  airport 
servliig  any  area,  which  does  not  Include  a 
metropolitan  area,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  any  airport  development  project  with 
respect  to  any  proposed  airport  site  not  ap- 
proved by  the  community  or  communities  In 
which  the  airport  Is  proposed  to  be  located. 

Sec.  it.  UwrrsD  States  Sraxx  or  Peojsct 
Coots. 
(a)  Oknebai.  Peovtsions. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  United  States  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  approved  airport  development 
project  submitted  under  section  18  of  this 
part  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
allowable  project  costs. 


(b)  Peojects  in  Pttsljc  Land  STsncs. — In 
the  case  of  any  State  containing  unappropri- 
ated and  unreserved  public  lands  and  non- 
tax.able  Indian  lands  (Individual  and  tribal) 
exceeding  5  per  centum  of  the  total  area  of 
ail  lands  therein,  the  United  States  share 
under  subsection  (.i)  shall  be  Increased  by 
whichever  U  the  smaller  of  the  following 
percenuges  thereof:  (1)  25  per  centum,  or 
(2)  a  percenuge  equal  to  M^-half  of  the 
percenuge  that  the  area  of  all  such  lands 
in  that  State  of  its  total  area. 

(c)  Peojects  in  the  Vibcin  Islaniw. — The 
United  States  share  payable  on  account  of 
any  approved  project  for  airport  development 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  any  portion  of 
the  allowable  project  costs  of  the  project,  not 
to  exceed  75  per  centum,  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

(d)  Landing  Aids.— To  the  extent  that  the 
project  costs  of  an  approved  project  for  air- 
port development  represent  the  cost  of  (I) 
land  required  for  the  Installation  of  ap- 
proach light  systems,  (2)  touchdown  cone 
and  centerline  runway  lighting,  or  (3)  high 
intensity  runway  lighting,  the  United  SUtes 
share  shall  be  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  allowable  cosu  thereof. 

Sec.  18.  Peoject  Sponsorship. 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  his  approvnl 
of  an  airport  development  project  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  receive  assurances 
in  writing,  satisfactory  to  him.  that — 

(1)  the  airport  to  which  the  project  for 
airport  development  relates  will  be  available 
for  public  use  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
and  without  unjust  discrimination; 

(2)  the  airport  and  all  facilities  thereon  or 
connected  therewith  will  be  suitably  oper- 
ated and  maintained,  with  due  regard  to 
climatic  and  flood  conditions; 

(3)  the  aerial  approaches  to  the  airport  will 
be  adequately  cleared  and  protected  by  re- 
moving, lowering,  relocating,  marking,  or 
lighting  or  otherwise  mitigating  existing  air- 
port hazards  and  by  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment or  creation  of  future  airport  haz- 
ards; 

(4)  appropriate  action.  Including  the  adop- 
tion of  Eonlng  laws,  has  been  or  will  be 
taken,  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  restrict 
the  use  of  land  adjacent  to  or  In  the  Imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  airport  to  activities  and 
purposes  compatible  with  normal  airport 
operations,  including  landing  and  takeoff 
of  aircraft; 

(Z)  aU  of  the  facilities  of  the  airport  de- 
veloped with  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
all  those  usable  for  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft  will  be  available  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  use  by  military  aircraft  in  common  with 
other  aircraft  at  ail  times  without  charge. 
except.  If  the  use  by  military  aircraft  is 
substantial,  a  charge  may  be  made  for  a 
reasonable  share,  proportional  to  such  use, 
of  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
facilities  used; 

(6)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  fur- 
nish without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  in  connection  with  any  air 
traffic  control  activities,  or  weather  report- 
ing and  communication  activities  related  to 
air  traffic  control,  any  areas  of  land  or  water, 
or  estate  therein,  or  rights  in  buildings  of 
the  sponsor  as  the  Secretary  considers  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  construction  at  Fed- 
eral expense  of  space  or  facilities  for  such 
purposes; 

(7)  all  project  accounts  and  records  will 
be  kept  In  accordance  with  a  standard  sys- 
tem of  accounting  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consultation  with  appropriate 
pulallc  agencies: 

(8)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  wUI 
maintain  a  fee  and  rental  structure  for  the 
facilities  and  services  being  provided  the 
airport  users  which  will  make  the  airport  as 
self -sustaining  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  that  particular  airport, 
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taking  Into  account  such  factors  as  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  and  economy  of  collection: 

(0)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  annual  or  special 
airport  financial  and  operations  reports  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  request:  and 

(10)  the  airport  and  all  airport  records 
win  be  available  for  inspection  by  any  duly 
authorized  agent  of  the  Secretary  upon  rea- 
sonable request. 

To  Insure  compliance  with  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  project  spon- 
sorship requirements,  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  this  part,  as  he  considers  necessary. 
Among  other  steps  to  Insure  such  compliance 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  public  agencies,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  Whenever  the  Secretary 
obtains  from  a  sponsor  any  area  of  land  or 
water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights  In  buildings 
of  the  sponsor  and  constructs  space  or  facili- 
ties thereon  at  Federal  expense,  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  relieve  the  sponsor  from  any  con- 
tractual obligation  entered  Into  under  this 
part  or  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  provide 
free  space  In  airport  buildings  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  he  finds  that  space 
no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (6)  of  this  section. 

Sec.   19.  Gbant  Acbeements. 

Upon  approving  a  project  application  for 
airport  development,  the  Secretary,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  shall  transmit  to  the 
sponsor  or  sponsors  of  the  project  applica- 
tion an  offer  to  make  a  grant  for  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs.  An 
offer  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  part 
and  the  regulations  prescribed  thereunder. 
Each  offer  shall  state  a  definite  amount  as  the 
maximum  obligation  of  the  United  States 
payable  from  funds  authorized  by  this  part, 
and  shall  stipulate  the  obligations  to  be 
assumed  by  the  sponsor  or  sponsors.  If  and 
when  an  offer  Is  accepted  in  writing  by  the 
sponsor,  the  offer  and  acceptance  shall  com- 
prise an  agreement  constituting  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  of  the  s{>on5or. 
Thereafter,  the  amount  stated  In  the  ac- 
cepted offer  as  the  maximum  obligation  of 
the  United  States  may  not  be  Increased  by 
more  than  10  per  centum.  Unless  and  until 
an  agreement  has  been  executed,  the  United 
States  may  not  pay,  nor  be  obligated  to  pay, 
any  portion  of  the  costs  which  have  been  or 
may  be  Incurred. 

Sec.  20.  Peoject  Costs. 

(a)  Alxowabix  Peoject  Costs. — Except  as 
provided  In  section  21  of  this  part,  the  United 
States  may  not  pay,  or  be  obligated  to  pay, 
from  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  any  portion  of  a  proj- 
ect cost  Incurred  In  carrying  out  a  project 
for  airport  development  unless  the  Secretary 
has  first  determined  that  the  cost  Is  allow- 
able. A  project  cost  Is  allowable  If — 

(1)  It  was  a  necessary  cost  Incurred  In 
accomplishing  airport  development  In  con- 
formity with  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  an  approved  airport  development 
project  and  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  grant  agreement  entered  Into  In  con- 
nection with  the  project; 

(2)  It  was  Incurred  subsequent  to  the 
execution  of  the  grant  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  project,  and  In  connection  with 
airport  development  accomplished  under  the 
project  after  the  execution  of  the  agreement. 
However,  the  allowable  costs  of  a  project  may 
Include  any  necessary  costs  of  formulating 
the  project  (including  the  costs  of  field  sur- 
veys and  the  preparation  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications, the  acquisition  of  land  or  Interests 
therein  or  easements  through  or  other  in- 
terests In  airspace,  and  any  necessary  admin- 
istrative or  other  Incidental  costs  Incurred  by 
the  sponsor  specifically  in  connection  wltb 
the  accomplishment  of  the  project  for  airport 
development,  which  would  not  have  been  in- 


curred otherwise)  which  were  Incurred  sub- 
sequent to  May  13,  1946: 

(3)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  It  Is 
reasonable  In  amounts,  and  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  project  cost  Is  unreason- 
able in  amounts,  he  may  allow  as  an  allow- 
able project  cost  only  so  much  of  such  proj- 
ect cost  as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable: 
except  that  in  no  event  may  he  allow  proj- 
ect costs  in  excess  of  the  definite  amounts 
stated  in  the  grant  agreement;  and 

(4)  It  has  not  been  Included  In  any  project 
authorized  under  section  13  of  this  part. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  regulations,  including  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  auditing  of  project  costs,  as 
he  considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(b)  Costs  Not  Allowed. — The  following 
are  not  allowable  project  costs:  (1)  the  cost 
of  construction  of  that  part  of  an  airport 
development  project  Intended  for  use  as  a 
public  parking  facility  for  passenger  auto- 
mobiles; or  (2)  the  cost  of  construction, 
alteration,  or  repair  of  a  hangar  or  of  any 
part  of  an  airport  building  except  such  of 
those  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  Intended 
to  house  facilities  or  activities  directly  re- 
lated to  the  safety  of  persons  at  the  air- 
port. 
Sec.  21.  Payments  Under  Grant  Agreements. 

The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
sponsor  with  which  a  grant  agreement  has 
been  entered  Into,  may  determine  the  times, 
and  amounts  in  which  payments  shall  be 
made  under  the  terms  of  a  grant  agreement 
for  airport  development.  Payments  in  an 
aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  United  States  share  of  the  total 
estimated  allowable  project  costs  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  in  advance  of  ac- 
complishment of  the  airport  development 
to  which  the  payments  relate.  If  the  spon- 
sor certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  to  be  made  from  the 
advance  payments  will  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  the  airport  development 
work  which  has  been  performed  up  to  that 
time.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  payments  made  under 
a  grant  agreement  at  any  time  exceeds  the 
United  States  share  of  the  total  allowable 
project  costs,  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  the  excess.  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  airport  development  to 
which  the  advance  payments  relate  has  not 
been  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  time 
or  the  development  is  not  completed,  the 
United  States  may  recover  any  part  of  the 
advance  payment  for  which  the  United 
States  received  no  benefit.  Payments  under 
a  grant  agreement  shall  be  made  to  the 
official  or  depository  authorized  by  law  to 
receive  public  funds  and  designated  by  the 
sponsor. 

Sec.  22.  State  Agencies. 

(a)  Authorization  To  Make  Grants. — In 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  agencies  designated  by  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those 
agencies  in  carrying  out  the  functions  con- 
tained in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
in  paying  necessary  administrative  expenses 
incidental  thereto. 

(b)  FcNCTioNS  OF  Agencies. — A  State  agen- 
cy shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  unless 
it  is  empowered  to — 

(1)  act  as  the  agent  of  sponsors  located 
in  the  State; 

(2)  accept  in  behalf  of  the  sponsors  and 
disburse  to  them  all  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  agreements  under  section  19  of 
this  part; 

(3)  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  lease, 
condemnation,  or  otherwise,  any  property, 
real  or  personal,  or  any  Interest  therein,  in- 


cluding easements,  necessary  to  establish 
or  develop  airports: 

(4)  engage  In  airport  systems  planning  on 
a  statewide  basis:  and  ^ 

(6)  undertake  airport  development,  or  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  agencies 
within  the  State  for  carrying  It  out. 

(c)  Amounts  or  Grants. — The  total  funds 
obligated  for  grants  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  $25,(X)0,0(X),  and  the  amount  obli- 
gated In  any  one  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
»5,000,000. 

(d)  Apportionment  or  Funds. — The  funds 
made  available  each  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  making  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  one- 
half  In  the  proportion  which  the  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  all  the  States,  and  one-half  In  the  propor- 
tion which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  area  of  all  the  States.  No  more  than 
$80,000  of  the  funds  made  available  to  any 
one  State  In  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses.  Any  amount  ap- 
portioned to  a  State  which  is  not  obligated 
by  grant  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  it  was  so  apportioned 
shall  be  added  to  the  discretionary  fund 
established  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  15 
of  this  part,  and  be  available  for  use  for  the 
purposes  stated  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
14  of  this  part. 

(e)  Definition  or  Terms. — As  used  in  this 
section,  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  "population"  and  "area" 
shall  have  the  definitions  given  to  such  terms 
by  section  15  of  this  part. 

Sec.  23.  Performance  or  Construction  Work. 

(a)  REOinjkTioMS. — ^Tbe  construction  work 
on  any  project  for  airport  development  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
16  of  this  part  shall  be  subject  to  Inspection 
and  approval  by  the  Secretary  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
Such  regulations  shall  require  such  cost  and 
progress  reporting  by  the  sponsor  or  spon- 
sors of  such  project  as  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  necessary.  No  such  regulation  shall  have 
the  effect  of  altering  any  contract  In  con- 
nection with  any  project  entered  into  with- 
out actual  notice  of  the  regulation. 

(b)  Minimum  Rates  or  Wages. — All  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $2,000  for  work  on  projects 
for  airport  development  approved  under  this 
part  which  involve  labor  shall  contain  pro- 
visions establishing  minimum  rates  of  wages, 
to  be  predetermined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a  276a^). 
which  contractors  shall  pay  to  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  and  such  minimum  rates 
shall  be  stated  in  the  Invitation  for  bids  and 
shall  be  included  in  proposals  or  bids  for 
the  work. 

(c)  Otjier  Provisions  as  to  Labor. — All 
contracts^  for  work  on  projects  for  airport 
development  approved  under  this  part  which 
involve  labor  shall  contain  such  provisions  as 
are  necessary  to  Insure  (1)  that  no  convict 
labor  shall  be  employed:  and  (2)  that,  in 
the  employment  of  labor  (except  in  executive, 
administrative,  and  supervisory  positions), 
preference  shall  be  given,  where  they  are 
qualified,  to  individuals  who  have  served  as 
persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  in  section  101(1)  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  ReUef  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.(^.  App.  511(1) ).  and  who 
have  been  honorably  discharged  from  such 
service.  However,  this  preference  shall  apply 
only  where  the  Indlvidusils  are  available  and 
qualified  to  perform  the  work  to  which  the 
employment  relates. 

Sec.  24. — ^Usk  of  Ootesnkxnt-Owncd  Lands. 

(a)    Requests  for   Use. — Subject   to  the 

provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 

whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  use 
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of  any  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  U  reasonably  necessary  for 
oarrylnc  out  a  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment under  this  part,  or  for  the  operation 
of  any  pubUc  atrport.  Including  lands  reason- 
ably neoMaary  to  meet  future  development 
of  an  airport  In  accordance  with  the  national 
airport  system  plan,  he  shall  file  with  the 
bead  of  the  department  or  agency  having 
control  of  the  lands  a  request  that  the  nec- 
essary property  Interests  therein  be  conveyed 
to  the  public  agency  sponaoring  the  project 
in  question  or  owning  or  controlling  the  air- 
ports The  property  Interest  may  consist  of 
the  title  to.  or  any  other  Interest  In,  land 
or  any  easement  through  or  other  Interest  in 
airspace. 

tb)  Makxmc  or  Convttances. — Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  from  the  Secretary  under 
this  MCtion.  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  hanng  control  of  the  lands  In  ques- 
tion shall  determine  whether  the  requested 
conveyance  is  inconsistent  with  the  needs 
of  the  department  or  agency,  and  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  his  determination  within 
a  period  of  four  months  after  receipt  of  the 
Secretary's  request.  If  the  department  or 
agency  head  determines  that  the  requested 
needs  of  that  department  or  agency,  the  de- 
oonveyance  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
partment  or  agency  head  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  without  any  expense  to  the 
United  States,  to  perform  any  acts  and  to 
execute  any  instruments  neceeaary  to  make 
the  conveyance  requested.  A  conveyance  may 
be  made  only  on  the  condition  that  at  tiie 
option  of  the  Secretary,  the  property  interest 
conveyed  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
In  the  event  that  the  lands  In  question  are 
not  developed  for  airport  purposes  or  used  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
conveyance.  If  only  a  part  of  the  property  In- 
terest conveyed  Is  not  developed  for  airport 
purposes,  or  used  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  conveyance,  only  that 
particular  part  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary,  revert   to  the  United  States. 

(c)  ExxKPTtON  or  Cext.mn  Lands. — Unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law.  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
within  any  national  park,  national  monu- 
ment, national  recreation  area,  or  slmlL^r 
area  under  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service:  within  any  unit  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  or  similar 
area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Plsherlea  and  Wildlife:  or  within  any 
national  forest  or  Indian  reservation. 

flBc.  36.  RxrocTS  to  Conobxss. 

On  or  before  the  third  day  of  January  of 
each  year  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congreaa  describing  hU  operations 
xinder  this  part  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  report  shall  include  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  airport  development  accom- 
pllabed,  the  status  of  each  project  under- 
taken, the  allocation  of  appropriations,  and 
an  itemized  staten>ent  of  expenditures  and 
receipts. 

Sec.  20.  Falsk  Statements. 

Any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
United  State*  or  any  oOoer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  public  agency,  or  any  person, 
association,  firm,  or  corporation  who,  with 
Intent  to  defraud  the  United  States — 

(1)  knowingly  nukes  any  false  statement, 
false  repreaentatlon,  or  false  report  as  to  the 
charmetsr,  quality,  quantity,  or  cost  of  the 
material  used  or  to  be  used,  or  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  work  performed  or  to  be 
performed,  or  the  costs  thereof,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  submlasloa  of  plans,  maps, 
spedflcatlona.  contracts,  or  estimates  of 
project  costs  for  any  project  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  for  approval  under 
this  part; 


(3)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement, 
false  representation,  or  false  report  or  claim 
for  work  or  materials  for  any  project  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  this  part;  or 

(3)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement 
or  false  representation  In  any  report  re- 
quired to  be  made  under  this  part; 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  five 
years  or  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  910,000. 
or  by  both. 

Sec.  37.  Access  TO  Recoaos. 

(a)  Recoroiuxpinc  Requixements. — Each 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
senile. Including  records  which  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  the  disposition  by  the 
recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  the  grant,  the 
total  cost  of  the  plan  or  program  In  con- 
necUon  with  which  the  grant  Is  given  or 
used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  plan  or  program 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  Am>rr  and  Examination — The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
Umted  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
tKKiks.  documents,  papers  and  records  of 
the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  grants 
received  under  this  part. 

(c)  AiTorr  Reik)Bts. — In  any  case  in  which 
an  Independent  audit  Is  made  of  the  ac- 
counts of  a  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
Act  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grant  or  relating  to  the  plan 
or  program  In  connection  with  which  the 
grant  was  given  or  used,  the  recipient  shall 
file  a  certified  copy  of  such  audit  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  not 
later  than  six  months  following  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was  made. 
On  or  before  January  3  of  each  year  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  describing  the  resulta  of  each 
audit  conducted  or  rev'.ewcd  by  him  under 
this  section  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  prescTll>e  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  WrrHHOLOiNO  Infobmation. — Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  authorize  the  withhold- 
ing of  Information  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  under  the  control  of 
either  of  them,  from  the  duly  authonzeu 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

Sic.  28.  CxifxaAi.  Powexs. 

The  Secretary  Is  empowered  to  perform 
such  acts,  to  conduct  such  investigations 
and  public  hearings,  to  Issue  and  amend 
such  orders,  and  to  make  and  amend  such 
regulations  and  procedures,  pursuant  to 
and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  as  he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of.  and  to  exercise  and  per- 
form his  powers  and  duties  under  this  part. 

PART  ni— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  51.  Amendments  to  Pedesal  Avution 

ACT  or   1958. 

(a)(1)  PxocmzMENT  PBocEotnu:*.— Section 
303  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1058  (49 
use.  1344)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"NXOOTIATION    OF   PVXCHASXS    AND    COimACTS 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
negotiate  without  advertising  purchases  of 
and  contracts  for  technical  or  special  prop- 
erty related  to.  or  in  support  of.  air  naviga- 
tion that  he  determines  to  require  a  substan- 
tial Initial  Investment  or  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  preparation  for  manufacture,  and  for 
which  he  determines  that  formal  advertising 
would  be  likely  to  result  In  additional  cost 
to  the  Government  by  reason  of  dupUcatlon 
of  Investment  or  would  result  In  duplication 
of  necessary  preparation  which  would  un- 


duly delay  the  procurement  of  the  property. 
The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year,  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  all  transactions 
negotiated  under  this  subsection  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year." 

(2)  Tablx  or  Contents. — That  portion  of 
the  table  of  contents  cont-alned  In  the  fin^t 
section  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Sec.  303. 
AoMtNisTRATiuN  OF  THE  AGENCY."  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "(c)  Negotia- 
tion of  purchases  and  contracts.". 

(b)  (1)  AnuKjiT  Cextification. — Title  VI 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C 
1431-1431).  relating  to  safety  regulation  of 
civil  aeronautics.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
"AniPORT   Operatinc   Cextiftcates 

"POWER    TO     ISStJE 

•Sec.  612.  (a)  The  Administrator  U  em- 
powered to  Issue  airport  operating  certifi- 
cates to  airports  serving  air  carriers  and  to 
establish  minimum  safety  standards  for  the 
operation  of  such  airports. 

"ISSOANCB 

•■(b)  Any  person  desiring  to  operate  an 
airport  serving  air  carriers  may  file  with  the 
Administrator  an  application  for  an  airport 
operating  certificate.  If  the  Administrator 
finds,  after  Investigation,  that  such  person  is 
properly  and  adequately  equipped  and  able 
to  conduct  a  safe  operation  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards  prescribed 
thereunder,  he  shall  Issue  an  airport  operat- 
ing cert^cate  to  such  person.  Each  airport 
operating  certificate  shall  prescribe  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as  are  rea- 
sonablj  necessary  to  assure  safety  In  air 
transportation,  including  but  not  limited  to. 
terms,  conditions,  and  llmltaUons  relating 


"  ( 1 )  the  installation,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  adequate  air  navigation  facilities: 
and 

'•(3)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
adequate  s.tfety  equipment.  Including  fire- 
flghtlng  and  rescue  equipment  capable  of 
rapid  access  to  any  portion  of  the  airport 
used  for  the  landing,  takeoff,  or  surface 
maneuvering  of  aircraft." 

(3)  Table  or  Contents. — That  portion  of 
the  table  of  contents  contained  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Title  VI — 
Safety  RegulaUon  of  Civil  Aeronautics"  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  of  the 
following: 

(3)  Prohibitions. — Section  eiO(a)  of  such 
Act  (49  use.  4430(a) ),  relating  to  prohibi- 
tions. Is  amended — 

••Sec.  612.  Airport  operating  certificates, 
"(a)   Power  to  Issue. 
"(b)  Issuance." 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and^^  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  p.^ragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ••;  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••(8)  For  any  person  to  operate  an  airport 
serving  air  carriers  without  an  airport  oper- 
ating certificate,  or  In  violation  of  the  terms 
of  any  such  certificate.'* 

(4)  ErrEcrrvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
their  enactment. 

Sec  52.  Repeal;     SaviNa     PsoviuoNa;     and 
Skpaxaulitt. 

(a)  RxPEAL. — The  Federal  Airport  Act  (49 
U,S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  la  repealed  as  of  the  close 
of  June  30.  1970. 

(b)  Savino  Provisions. — All  orders,  deter- 
minations, rules,  regulations,  permits,  con- 
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tracts,  certificates,  Ucenses,  grants,  rights, 
and  privileges  which  have  been  issued,  made, 
granted,  or  aUowed  to  become  eflecUve  by 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, or  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
under  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  as  amended,  which  are  in  effect  at  the 
time  thU  secUon  takes  effect,  are  continued 
ill  eiTect  according  to  their  terms  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or 
repealed  by  the  Secretary  of  TransportaUon 
or  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  Sepakabiuty. — If  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  is 
not  affected  thereby. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1969'. 
declaration  of  purpose 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
NaUons  airport  and  airway  system  is  Inade- 
quate to  meet  current  and  projected  growth 
In  aviation  and  that  substantial  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  the  system  Is  required  to 
meet  the  demands  of  Interstate  commerce, 
the  postal  service,  and  the  national  defense. 
The  Congress  finds  that  the  civil  users  of 
air  transportation  are  capable  of  making  a 
greater  financial  contribution  to  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  the  system  through 
increased  user  fees.  The  Congress  finds,  how- 
ever, that  the  dvll  users  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  provide  all  of  the  funds  necessary 
for  future  development  of  the  system  and 
that  revenues  obtained  from  the  general 
taxpayer  will  continue  to  be  required  to 
pay  for  actual  use  of  the  system  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  value  to  the  national  defense  and  the 
general  public  benefit  In  having  a  safe,  effi- 
cient airport  and  airway  system  In  being 
and  fully  operational  In  the  event  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

TITLE  I— AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS 
PINANCmo 

establishment  and  AOMtNISTRATION  OF  TRUST 
rUND 

EstabUahment  of  Trust  Fund 
Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
for  airports  and  airways  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "trust  fund"),  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated, credited,  or  transferred  to  the  trust 
fimd  as  provided  In  this  section. 
Transfer  of  Tax  Receipts 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund  (1)  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  received  In  the  Treasury  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  under  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 4041  (taxes  on  aviation  fuel)  and  under 
sections  4261  and  4271  (taxes  on  transporta- 
tion by  air)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended  (36  U.S.C.  4041(c).  4261. 
and  4271).  and  (2)  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  toxes  received  In  the  Treasury  af- 
ter December  31,  1969,  under  section  4081 
of  such  Code  (26  U.S.C.  4081),  with  re- 
spect to  gasoline  used  in  aircraft.  The 
amounts  appropriated  ptirsuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  transferred  at  least  monthly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  trust  fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
amounts  described  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  Proper  adjustments  shall 
be  made  In  the  amounts  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  prior  estimates  were  In 
excess  of  or  lees  than  the  amounts  required 
to  be  transferred. 

TVanafer  of  Unexpended  Funds 

(c)  At  the  close  of  June  SO,  1970,  all  un- 
allocated funds,  which  hav«  bean  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 


visions of  law  referred  to  In  subsecUoQ  (f )  of 
this  section  shaU  be  transferred  to  the  trust 
fund. 

Appropriation  of  Additional  Sums 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  trust  fund  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  make  the 
expendlttires  referred  to  In  subsection  (f )  of 
this  section. 

Administration  of  Account;  Report  to 
Congress 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  hold  the  trust  fund,  and 
(after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation)  to  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  the  1st  of  March  of  each  year 
on  the  financial  condlUon  and  the  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  uust  fund  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected 
condition  and  operations  during  subsequent 
fiscal  years.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  report  is  made.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  trust  fund  as  is 
not,  In  his  judgment,  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals.  Such  Investmeits  may  be 
made  only  In  Interest-bearing  obUgatlons  of 
the  United  States  or  In  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by 
the  United  States.  The  Interest  on,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of,  any  obUgatlons  held 
In  the  trust  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  trust  fund:  Provided, 
however.  That  funds  transferred  to  the  tnist 
fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  funds 
appropriated  to  the  trust  fund  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)   shall  not  be  invested. 

Appropriations 

(f)  Amoiinta  In  the  trust  fund  shall  be 
available  as  provided  by  appropriations 
Acts— 

(1)  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  Incurred  under  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act.  as  amended  (49  UJS.C.  1101 
et  seq),  and  hereafter  Incurred  under  titles 
I.  n.  and  in  of  this  Act,  Including  adminis- 
trative expenses  incidental  thereto;  and 

(2)  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  and  hereafter  Inctirred  un- 
der the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  amended  (49 
VS.C.  1301  et  seq.),  for  the  planning,  re- 
search and  development,  construction,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  airway 
system. 

As  they  relate  to  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
and  title  n  of  this  Act,  administrative  ex- 
penses Include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
expenses  of  the  character  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  303  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1344 
(a) ) ,  and  expenses  for  planning  and  research. 

AvallablUty  of  Funds  (^ 

(g)  No  moneys  are  available  for  expendi- 
ture from  the  trust  fund  before  January  1, 
1970.  Sums  appropriated  tmder  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Transfers  fVom  Trust  Fund  on  Account  of 
Certain  RefimdB 
(h)  The  Secretary  at  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  from  time  to  time  from  the  trust  fund 
Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  amounts  paid  after 
December  31.  1969.  in  respect  of  fuel  used 
In  aircraft,  ni.der  sections  6420  (relating  to 
amotints  p&ld  In  respect  to  gasoline  used  on 
farms)  and  6421  (relating  to  amounts  paid 
In  respect  of  gasoline  used  for  certain  non- 
blghway  purposes)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

BIGHWAT    TRUST   TUKD 

Sac.  102.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  209  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956,  as  amend- 
ed (23  U£.C.  120.  note).  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  The  amounts  described  In  paragraphs 
(1)  (A)  and  (3)  (A)  with  respect  to  any  period 


shaU  (before  the  appUcatlon  of  thU  sul>- 
sectlon)  be  reduced  by  any  amounts  trans- 
ferred to  the  airport  and  airways  trust  fund 
under  section  101  of  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act  of  1969  with  respect  to 
such  period,  and  subsection  (f)(3)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  those  amounts." 

COST    ALLOCATION    STUDY 

Sec.  103.  The  SecreUry  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  shall  conduct  a  study  respecting 
the  appropriate  method  for  allocating  the 
cost  of  the  airport  and  airway  system  among 
the  various  users  and  shaU  Identify  the  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  that  should  ap- 
propriately be  charged  to  the  system  and  the 
value  to  be  assigned  to  the  general  pubUc 
benefit.  In  conducting  the  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  fiUly  with  and  give  care- 
ful conslderaUon  to  the  views  of  the  users 
of  the  system.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  to  Congress  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REVENUE    ALLOCATION    AND    APPORTIONMENT 
STUDY 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  respecting  the  appropriateness  of  that 
method  of  allocating  and  apportioning  rev- 
enue provided  by  section  204  and  section  205 
Of  this  Act  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
airport  and  airways  system  for  the  five-year 
period  beginning  July  1.  1975.  In  conducting 
the  study  the  Secretary  shall  consult  fully 
with  and  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
views  of  the  users  of  the  system.  The  Secre- 
tary ShaU  report  the  results  of  the  study  to 
Congress  not  later  than  February  1,  1975. 
TTTLE  U— AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  201.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  "Airport"  means  any  area  of  land  or 
water  which  Is  used,  or  Intended  for  use,  for 
the  landing  and  takeoff  of  aircraft,  and  any 
appurtenant  areas  which  are  used,  or  In- 
tended for  tise,  for  airport  buildings  or  other 
airport  facilities  or  rights-of-way.  together 
with  all  airport  buildings  and  facilities  lo- 
cated thereon. 

(2)  "Airport  development"  means  (A)  any 
work  involved  In  constructing,  Improving,  or 
repairing  a  public  airport  or  portion  thereof. 
Including  the  construction,  alteration,  and 
repair  of  airport  passenger  or  freight  ter- 
minal buildings  and  other  airport  admin- 
istrative buUdlngs  and  the  removal,  lowering, 
relocation,  and  marking  and  Ugbtlng  of  air- 
port hazards,  and  Including  navigaUon  aids 
used  by  aircraft  landing  at,  or  taking  off 
from,  a  public  airport,  and  (B)  any  acqtilsl- 
tion  of  land  or  of  any  mterest  therein,  or  of 
any  easanent  through  or  other  interest  in 
airspace.  Including  land  for  future  airport 
development,  which  Is  necessary  to  permit 
any  such  work  or  to  remove  or  mitigate  or 
prevent  or  limit  the  establishment  of,  airport 
hazards. 

(3)  "Airport  hazard"  means  any  struc- 
ture or  object  of  natural  growth  located  on 
or  m  the  vicinity  of  a  public  airport,  or  any 
use  of  land  near  such  airport,  which  ob- 
structs the  airspace  required  for  the  flight 
of  aircraft  In  landing  or  taking  off  at  such 
airport  or  Is  otherwise  hazardous  to  such 
landing  or  taking  off  of  aircraft. 

(4)  "Airport  master  planning"  means  the 
development  for  planning  purposes  of  Infor- 
mation and  guidance  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent, type,  and  nature  of  development 
needed  at  a  specific  airport.  It  may  Include 
the  preparation  of  an  airport  layout  plan 
and  feasibility  studies,  and  the  conduct  of 
stich  other  studies,  surveys,  and  planning 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
th3  short-,  Intermediate-,  and  long-range 
aeronautical  demands  required  to  be  met 
by  a  particular  airpmrt  as  a  part  of  a  system 
of  airports. 

(5)  "Airport  system  planning"  means  the 
development  for  planning  purposes  of  infor- 
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mAtion  and  guidance  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent, type,  nature,  location,  and  timing  of 
airport  development  needed  In  a  specific  area 
to  estabhsb  a  viable  and  balanced  system  of 
public  airporta.  It  includes  identification  of 
the  specific  aeronautical  role  of  each  airport 
within  the  system,  development  of  estimates 
of  systemwlde  development  costs,  and  the 
conduct  of  such  studies,  surveys,  and  other 
planning  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  short-,  intermediate-,  and  long- 
range  aeronautical  demands  required  to  be 
met  by  a  particular  system  of  airports. 

(6)  "Landing  area"  means  that  area  used 
or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  landing,  take- 
off, or  surface  maneuvering  of  aircraft. 

(7 1  "Government  aircraft"  means  aircraft 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States. 

(8)  "Planning  agency"  means  any  State 
(Including  the  Commonwealth  of  Pxierto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam)  or  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  a  State  or  any  other 
agency  authorized  by  law  to  engage  in  airport 
system  planning. 

(9)  "Project"  means  a  project  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  airport  development,  airport 
master  planning,  or  airport  system  planning. 

(10>  "Project  costs'  means  any  costs  In- 
volved in  accomplishing  a  project. 

(11)  "Public  agency"  meaas  the  United 
States  Government  or  any  agency  thereof;  a 
State,  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Guam  or  any  agency  of  any  of  them;  a  mu- 
nicipality or  other  political  subdivision:  or  a 
tax -supported  organization;  or  an  Indian 
tritM  or  pueblo. 

(12)  "Public  airport"  means  any  airport 
which  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, under  the  control  of  a  public  agency, 
the  landing  area  of  which  is  publicly  owned. 

(13)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(14)  "Sponsor"  means  any  public  agency 
which,  either  individually  or  Jointly  with 
one  or  more  other  public  agencies,  submits 
to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  this 
Act.  an  application  for  financial  assistance. 

(15)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(16)  "Terminal  area"  means  that  area 
used  or  Intended  to  be  used  for  such  facil- 
ities as  terminal  and  cargo  buildings,  gates, 
hangars,  shops,  and  other  service  buildings; 
automobile  parking,  airport  motels,  and 
restaurants,  and  garages  and  automobile 
serrlce  faclliUes  used  In  connection  with  tb* 
airport;  and  entrance  and  service  roads 
used  by  the  public  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  airport. 

(17)  "United  States  share"  means  that 
portion  of  the  project  costs  of  projects  for 
airport  development  approved  pursuant  to 
section  206  of  this  Act  which  Is  to  be  paid 
from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  tbU  Act. 

NATIONAL  AOtPOrr  STSTCM  PLAN 

Formulation  of  Plan 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  directed 
to  prepare  and  publish,  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
thereafter  to  revise  at  least  once  every  two 
years,  a  national  airport  system  plan  for  the 
development  of  public  airports  In  the  United 
States.  The  plan  shall  set  forth,  for  at  least 
a  ten-year  period,  the  type  and  estimated 
cost  of  airport  development  considered  by 
the  Secretary  to  t>e  necessary  to  provide  a 
system  of  public  alrp>orts  adequate  to  antic- 
ipate and  meet  the  needs  of  civil  aeronautics, 
to  meet  requirements  in  support  of  the 
national  defense  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  postal  service  The  plan  shall  In- 
clude all  types  of  development  eligible  for 
Federal  aid  under  section  304  of  this  Act.  and 
terminal  area  development  considered  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  efBclent  accommoda. 
lion  of  persons  and  goods  at  public  airports. 
and  the  conduct  of  functions  In  operational 
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support  of  the  airport.  Airport  development 
identified  by  the  plan  shall  not  be  limited 
to  the  requirements  of  any  classes  of 
categories  of  public  airports.  In  preparing 
the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
needs  of  all  segments  of  civil  aviation. 

Consideration  of  Other  Modes  of 
Transportation 
lb)  In  formulating  and  revising  the  plan, 
the  Secretary  .shall  take  Into  consideration, 
among  other  things,  the  relationship  of  each 
airport  to  the  rest  of  the  transportation 
system  In  the  particular  area,  to  the  fore- 
casted technological  developments  in  aero- 
nautics, and  to  developments  forecasted 
In  other  modes  of  intercity  transportation. 

Federal,  State,  and  Other  Agencies 
«c)  In  developing  the  national  airport  sys- 
tem plan,  the  Secretary  shall  to  the  extent 
leaslble  consult  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Post  OiBce  Department,  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate;  with  plan- 
ning agencies,  and  airport  operators;  and 
with  air  carriers,  aircraft  manufacturers,  and 
others  In  the  aviation  Industry  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  technical  guidance  to 
agencies  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  airport 
svftem  planning  and  airport  master  planning 
to  ensure  that  the  national  airport  system 
plan  reflects  the  product  of  Interstate,  State, 
and  local  airport  planning. 

Cooperation  With  Federal  Communications 
Commission 
Id)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, consult,  and  give  consideration  to  the 
\iews  and  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  shall 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  cooperate  with 
that  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating, preventing,  or  minimizing  airport 
hazards  caused  by  the  construction  or  op- 
eration of  any  radio  or  television  station.  In 
carr>-lng  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
make  any  necessary  surveys,  studies,  exam- 
inations, and  Investigations. 

Consultation  With  Department  of  Defense 
le)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
make  military  airports  and  airport  facilities 
available  for  civil  use  to  the  extent  feasible. 
In  advising  the  Secretary  of  national  defense 
requirements  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  military  alr- 
poru  and  airport  facilities  will  be  available 
for  civil  use. 

CoiuultAtlon  With  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
if)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  and  consider  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
development  of  airports  In,  or  In  close  prox- 
imity to.  national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments, Indian  reservations,  and  national 
recreation  areas. 

Cooperation  With  Federal  Power  Commission 
igi  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  consult,  and  give  consideration  to 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  shall  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  cooperate  with  that 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating, 
preventing,  or  minimizing  airport  hazards 
caused  by  the  construction  or  operation  of 
power  facilities.  In  carrying  out  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  make  any  necessary  sur- 
veys, studies,  examinations,  and  Investiga- 
tions. 

PUANNINC   CKANTS 

Authorization  To  Make  Grants 
Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  effec- 
tive location  and  development  of  airports 
aiul  the  development  of  an  adequate  national 
airport  system  plan,  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  of  funds  to  planning  agencies  for 
airport  system  planning,  and  to  public  agen- 
cies for  airport  master  planning. 


Amount  and  Apportionment  of  Grants 

(b)  The  award  of  granu  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  Is  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing limitations: 

(1)  The  total  funds  obligated  for  grants 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  9150,000.- 
000  and  the  amount  obligated  In  any  one 
nscal  year  may  not  exceed  915.000,000. 

(2 1  No  grant  under  this  section  may  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  cost  Incurred  In  the 
accomplishment  of  the  project. 

(3)  No  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  In 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  allocated  for  projects 
within  a  single  State.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam.  Grants  for  projects  en- 
compassing an  area  located  In  two  or  more 
States  shall  be  charged  to  each  State  In  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  square  miles 
the  project  encompasses  In  each  State  bears 
to  the  square  miles  encompassed  by  the  en- 
tire project. 

Regulations.  Coordination  With  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

I  c )  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  governing  the 
award  and  administration  of  grants  author- 
ized by  this  section.  The  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  develop  Jointly  procedures  de- 
signed to  preclude  duplication  of  their  re- 
spective planning  assistance  activities  and  to 
ensure  that  such  activities  are  effectively 
coordinated. 

AKPOKT    AND   AIRWAY    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

General  Authority 

Sec.  204.  la)  In  order  to  bring  about,  in 
conformity  with  the  national  airport  system 
plan,  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  public  airports  adequate  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  civil  aeronautics, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  within  the  lim- 
its established  in  appropriation  Acts,  to  make 
grants  (or  airport  development  by  grant 
agreements  with  sponsors  In  aggregate 
amounts  not  less  than  the  following: 

( 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  developing  In  the 
several  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  airports  served  by  air  carriers  certif- 
icated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
airports  the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
serve  general  aviation  and  to  relieve  conges- 
tion at  airports  having  a  high  density  of 
traffic  serving  other  segments  of  aviation 
9270.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970 
through  1979. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  In  the 
several  Slates.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  airports  serving  segments  of  aviation 
other  than  air  carriers  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  930,000.000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1970  through  1979. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  estab- 
lishing, and  Improving  air  navigation  facili- 
ties under  section  307(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  within  the  limits  established  In 
appropriations  Acts  to  obligate  for  expendi- 
ture not  less  than  9250.000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1970  through  1979. 

(c)  The  balance  of  the  moneys  available  In 
the  trust  fund  shall  be  allocated  for  the  nec- 
essary administrative  expenses  Incident  to 
the  administration  of  programs  for  which 
funds  are  to  be  allocated  as  set  forth  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  and  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  air  naviga- 
tion facilities  and  the  conduct  of  other  func- 
tions under  section  37(b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  for 
research  and  development  activities  under 
section  312(c)  (as  It  relates  to  safety  In  air 
navigation)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended:  Provided,  hoicever.  That 
the  initial  950.000,000  of  any  sums  appro- 
priated to  the  trust  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
Uon  (d)  of  section  101  of  this  Act  shall  be 
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allocated  to  such  research  and  development 
activities. 

DISTRIBtrrXON  OP  rCNDS,  STATE  APPORTIONMENT 

Apportionment  of  Funds  for  Air  Carrier  ftad 
Reliever  AlrporU 
SEC.  205.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  the  study  re- 
quired pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  Act, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1  of  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  any  amotint  la  authorized  to 
be  obligated  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  secUon  204  of  this  Act.  the  amount 
made  available  for  that  year  shaU  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  SecreUry  as  foUows: 

(A)  One-third  for  the  several  SUtes,  one- 
half  in  the  proportion  which  the  population 
of  each  Sute  bears  to  the  toul  population  of 
all  the  States,  and  one-haU  In  the  proportion 
which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  area  of  aU  the  States:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  prior  to  such  apportionment  3 
per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  be  available 
to  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  be  distributed  In  shares  of  40  per 
centum,  40  per  centum,  and  20  per  centum, 
respectively.  ,      _^ 

(B)  One-third  to  be  dUtrlbuted  to  airport 
sponsors  for  alrporU  located  In  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  large 
hubs,  medium  hubs,  or  small  hubs  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  hub  areas  In  the  same 
ratio  as  the  number  of  passengers  enplaned 
m  each  hub  bears  to  the  total  of  passengers 
enplaned  In  all  such  hubs. 

(C)  One- third  to  be  distributed  at  the  dU- 
cretlon  of  the  Secretary. 
Apportionment  of  Funds  for  Nonalr  Carrier 

Airports 
(3)  As  soon  as  possible  after  July  I  of  eftch 
fiscal  year  for  which  any  amount  Is  author- 
ized to  be  obligated  for  the  purposes  of  par- 
agraph (2)  of  section  204  of  this  Act.  the 
amount  made  available  for  that  year  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as  foUows: 

(A)  Seventy-three  and  one-half  per  cen- 
tum for  the  several  States,  one-haU  In  the 
proportion  which  the  populaUon  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  populaUon  of  all  the 
Stales,  and  one-half  In  the  proportion  which 
the  area  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  area 
of  aU  the  SUtee. 

(B)  One  and  one-half  per  centum  lor 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  dlstrtbuted  in  shares  of  40  per  centum, 
40  per  centum,  and  20  per  centum, 
respectively. 

(C)  Twenty-five  per  centum  to  be  distrib- 
uted at  the  descretion  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  amounts  apportioned  to  a  State 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  (2)  (A)  of  this 
subsection  shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  first  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated and  the  two  fiscal  years  immediately 
following,  be  available  only  for  approved  air- 
port development  projects  located  in  that 
State  or  sponsored  by  that  State  or  some 
public  agency  thereof  but  located  In  an  ad- 
joining State.  Therefore,  any  portion  of  the 
amounts  remaining  unobligated  shall  be  re- 
distributed as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

(4)  Bach  hub  area  shall  be  credited  each 
year  with  the  apportioned  amount  of  the 
preceding  year's  taxes  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  and  to  the 
extent  such  credit  exceeds  the  amount  of  all 
payments  to  airport  sponsors  within  such 
hub  area  in  the  current  year  under  grant 
agreemenU  entCTed  into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  (excluding  payments  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  and  (1)(C)),  such  excess  shall 
remain  to  the  credit  of  the  hub  area  through- 
out the  next  following  two  years.  If  at  any 
time  during  the  current  year  or  the  next 
following  two  years,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove a  project  for  airport  development 
within  such  hub  area,  such  remaining  credit, 
plus  any  remaining  credit  which  may  have 
been  accumulated  in  the  next  suoceedlng 
two  yean,  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  ■ponoor 


as  a  grant  toward  the  payment  of  construc- 
tion cost  for  such  approved  project.  If  the 
Secretary  shall  not  have  approved  a  project 
for  alrpwrt  development  within  such  hub 
area  prior  to  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  following  the  crediting  of  any  sum  to 
such  sponsor,  such  sum  shall  be  redistrib- 
uted as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"passenger  enplaned"  shall  Include  United 
Slates  domestic,  territorial,  and  international 
revenue  passenger  enplanements  in  sched- 
uled and  nonscheduled  service  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  in  intrastate  and 
interstate  commerce  as  shall  be  annually 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe. 
Discretionary  Fund 

(b)(1)  The  amounts  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
stitute a  discretionary  fund. 

(2)  The  discretionary  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  approved  projecto  for  airport 
development  In  the  several  Statas,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  as  the 
Secretary  considers  most  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  National  Airport  System 
Plan,  regardless  of  the  location  of  the  proj- 
ects. In  determining  the  projecte  for  which 
the  fund  is  to  be  used,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  existing  airport  facilities  In  the 
several  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam.  Amounta  placed  in  the 
discretionary  fund  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  or  by  redistribution  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  may  be  used  only 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for  which 
originally  appropriated,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Amounta  placed  in  the  discretionary 
fund  pursuant  to  pargaraph  (2)  (C)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  carry  out  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  204  of  this  Act  shall 
also  be  available  for  approved  projects  for 
airport  development  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof  In  national 
parks  and  national  recreation  areas,  national 
monumenta,  national  forests,  and  special 
reservations  for  Government  purposes  as  the 
Secretary  considers  approprlata  for  carrying 
out  the  national  airport  system  plan.  No 
other  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  are  avail- 
able for  these  purposes.  The  sponsor's  share 
of  the  project  costs  of  any  approved  project 
shall  be  paid  only  out  of  funds  contributed 
to  the  sponsor  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
those  coste  (receipt  of  which  funds  and  their 
use  for  this  purpose  Is  hereby  authorized) 
or  appropriations  specifically  authorized 
therefor. 

Redistribution  of  Funds 

(c)  Any  amount  apportioned  for  airport 
development  projecta  In  other  than  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)(A),  (1)(B),  or  (2)(A)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  has  not 
been  obligated  by  grant  agreement  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year  following 
the  crediting  of  any  sum  to  an  airport  proj- 
ect sponsor  for  which  It  was  so  apportioned 
shall  be  added  to  the  discretionary  fund 
established  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Notice  of  Apportionment,  Definition  of 
Terms 

(d)  Upon  making  an  apportionment  as 
provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  inform  the  executive 
head  of  each  State,  and  any  public  agency 
or  airport  sponsor  which  has  requested  such 
Information  as  to  the  amounts  apportioned 
to  each  State  and  hub  area.  As  used  in  this 
section,  the  term  "population"  means  the 
population  according  to  the  latest  decennial 
census  of  the  United  States  and  the  term 

El"  includes  both  land  and  water. 


SUBMISSION     AND    APPBOVAL    OF    PBOJECTS    rO% 
AntPOET    DEVKLOPKENT 

Submission 
Sec.  206.  (a)  Subject  to, the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  secUon.  any 
pubUc  agency,  or  two  <w  mc«-e  public  agencies 
acting  JolnUy,  may  duhmlt  to  the  Secretary 
a  project  appUcatlon,  in  a  form  and  contain- 
ing such  inlormation,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  setting  fcwth  the  airport  develop- 
ment proposed  to  be  undertaken.  No  project 
appUcatton  shaU  propose  airport  develop- 
ment other  than  that  Included  in  the  then 
current  revision  of  the  national  airport  sys- 
tem plan  formulated  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act,  and  all  proposed  developmenU  shaU 
be  in  accordance  with  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary,  inoluding  standards  for  site 
location,  airport  layout,  grading,  drainage, 
seeding,  paving.  Ughting.  and  safety  of  ap- 
proaches. 

Public  Agencies  Whose  Powers  Are  Limited 
By  State  Law 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  submission  oif  a  project  application  by 
any  municipality  or  other  public  agency 
which  Is  subject  to  the  law  of  any  State 
if  the  submission  of  the  project  applica- 
tion by  the  municipaUty  or  other  public 
agency  Is  pwrtilblted  by  the  law  of  that  State. 

Ai^licatlons  by  Federal  Agendea 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authoriae  the 
submission  of  a  project  application  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  project  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  or  in.  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to,  a  national  park,  national  recreation 
area,  or  national  monument,  or  in  a  national 
forest,  or  a  special  reservation  for  Govern- 
ment purposes. 

Approval 
(d)(1)    AU   airport  development  projects 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, which  approval  may  be  given  only 
if  he  is  satisfied  that — 

(A)  the  project  Is  reasonably  consistent 
with  plans  (existing  at  the  time  of  approval 
of  the  project)  of  planning  agencies  for  the 
development  of  the  area  in  which  the  air- 
port is  located  and  will  contribute  to  tiie 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(B)  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  that 
portion  of  the  project  which  is  not  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  under  this  Act; 

(C)  the  project  will  be  completed  without 
undue  delay; 

(D)  the  public  agency  ot  public  agencies 
which  submitted  the  project  application 
have  legal  authority  to  engage  in  the  airport 
development  as  proposed;  and 

(E)  all  project  sponsorship  requirements 
prescribed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  have  been  or  will  be  met.  No  airport  de- 
velopment project  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  any  airport  unless  a 
public  agency  holds  good  title,  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  to  the  landing  area  of  the  air- 
port or  the  site  therefor,  or  gives  assurance 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  tliat  good  title 
will  be  acquired. 

(2)  No  airport  development  project  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  which  does  not  In- 
clude provision  for  installation  of  the  land- 
ing aids  specified  In  subsection  (d)  of  section 
207  of  this  Act  and  determined  by  him  to  be 
required  for  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  the 
airport  by  aircraft  talcing  Into  account  the 
category  of  the  airport  and  the  type  and  vol- 
ume of  traffic  utilizing  the  airport. 

(3)  No  airport  development  project  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  he  is  satis- 
fied that  fair  consideraUon  has  been  given  to 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment and  to  the  Interest  of  communities 
in  or  near  which  the  project  may  be  located. 

Notice 
(e)  Upon  submission  of  an  application  for 
a  project  for  airport  development  the  Secre- 
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t*ry  shall  publish  notice  of  the  pendency  of 
the  application  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Hearings 

( f )  Applications  for  projects  for  airport  de- 
velopment shall  be  matters  of  public  record 
In  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Any  public 
agency,  person,  association,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion having  a  substantial  Interest  In  the  dis- 
position of  any  application  by  the  Adminis- 
trator may  lUe  with  the  Secretary  a  memo- 
randum In  support  of  or  in  opposition  to 
such  application:  and  any  such  agency,  per- 
son, association.  Arm.  or  corporation  shall  be 
accorded,  upon  request,  a  public  hearing  with 
respect  to  the  location  of  any  airport  the 
development  of  which  la  proposed.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  such  public  hearings,  and  such 
regulations  may  prescribe  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  requesu  for  public  hearings 
shall  l)e  made  and  such  other  reasonable 
requirements  as  may  be  necewary  to  avoid 
undue  delay  In  disposing  of  project  applica- 
tions. an«»^hall  provide  for  reasonable  notice 
of  any  such  hearing  to  any  agency,  person, 
association,  &rm,  or  corporation  having  a 
substantial  Intereat  In  the  disposition  of  any 
appUcatlon  by  the  Secretary. 

Airport  Site  Selection 

(g)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
(A)  that  a  metropolitan  area  comprised 
of  more  than  one  unit  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment U  in  need  of  an  addlUonal  airport 
to  adequately  meet  the  air  transportation 
needs  of  such  area,  and  (B)  that  an  addi- 
tional airport  for  such  area  Is  consistent 
with  the  national  airport  system  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary,  be  shall  notify.  In 
writing,  the  governing  authorities  of  the 
area  concerned  of  the  need  for  such  addi- 
tional airport  and  request  such  authorities 
to  confer,  agree  upon  a  site  for  the  loca- 
tion of  such  additional  airport,  and  notify 
the  Secretary  of  their  selection.  If.  »-lthln 
three  years  after  the  wTltten  notlHcatlon  by 
the  Secretary  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  has  not  received  notification 
from  the  governing  authorities  concerned  of 
the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  additional 
airport,  he  ahall.  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  select  a  site  for  such 
additional  airport  with  reapect  to  which  the 
Secretary  will  accept  project  applications 
under  this  Utle  for  the  construction  of  such 
additional  airport  Unless  the  Secretary,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  shall 
modify  any  site  selection  made  by  him  under 
this  section,  no  other  site  in  such  area  ahall 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title  for 
the  construction  of  an  additional  airport  In 
such  area.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "metropolitan  area"  means  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  are*  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  sub- 
ject however  to  such  modifications  and  ex- 
tensions as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  new  airport 
serving  any  area  which  does  not  include  a 
metropolitan  area,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  any  airport  development  project  with 
respect  to  any  proposed  airport  site  not  ap- 
proved by  the  community  or  communities  In 
which  the  airport  Is  proposed  to  be  located. 

vttmo  STu-nm  shasx  or  pbojbct  cost* 
General  Provision 

S«c.  207.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  thU  section, 
the  United  States  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment submitted  under  section  20«  of  this 
Act  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
allowable  project  costs. 

ProJecU  In  Public  LAnd  States 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  containing 
tinapproprlated  and  unreserved  public  lands 
and  nontaxable  Indian  lands  (Individual  and 
tribal)    exceediog  5  per  centum  of  the  to- 


tal area  of  all  Unds  therein,  the  United 
States  share  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
increased  by  whichever  Is  the  smaller  of  the 
follovrlng  percentages  thereof:  (1)  25  per 
centum,  or  (2)  a  percent.ige  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  percentage  that  the  area  of  all 
such  lands  In  that  State  Is  of  lu  total 
area. 

Projects  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
(c>  The  United  States  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  approved  project  for  airport 
development  In  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be 
any  portion  of  the  allowable  project  cosU 
of  the  project,  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum. 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Landing  Aids 

Id)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  coals 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represent  the  cost  of  (1 )  land  required 
for  the  insuilatlon  of  approach  light  sys- 
tems. (2)  touchdown  zone  and  cenierllne 
runway  lighting,  or  (3)  high  intensity  run- 
way lighting,  the  United  SUtes  share  shall 
be  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  allow- 
able costs  thereof. 

rmojccT  sroNsoBSHiP 

S«c.  208.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  his 
approval  of  a  project  for  airport  development 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  receive 
assurances  In  writing,  satisfactory  to  him. 
that — 

(1)  the  airport  to  which  the  project  for 
airport  development  relates  will  be  available 
for  public  use  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
and  without  unjust  discrimination: 

(2)  the  airport  and  all  facilities  thereon  or 
connected  therewith  will  be  suiubly  op- 
erated and  maintained,  with  due  regard  to 
climatic  and  flood  conditions; 

(3)  the  aerial  approaches  to  the  airport 
win  b»  adequately  cleared  and  protected  by 
removing,  lowering.  relocaUng.  marking,  or 
lighting  or  otherwise  miUgatlng  exUUng  air- 
port hazards  and  by  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment or  creation  of  future  airport 
hazards; 

(4)  appropriate  action.  Including  the 
adoption  of  zoning  laws,  has  been  or  will  be 
taken,  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  restrict 
the  use  of  land  adjacent  to  or  In  the  Immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  airport  to  activities  and 
purposes  compaUble  with  normal  airport 
operations,  including  landing  and  Ukeoff  of 
aircraft; 

(5)  all  of  the  facilities  of  the  airport  de- 
veloped with  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
all  those  usable  for  landing  and  takeoff  of 
aircraft  will  be  avaiUble  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  use  by  military  aircraft  In  common  with 
other  aircraft  at  all  time*  without  charge, 
except,  if  the  use  by  Government  aircraft 
Is  substantial,  a  charge  may  be  made  for  a 
reasonable  share,  proportional  to  such  use. 
of  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
facilities  used; 

(0)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  fur- 
nish without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  in  connection  with  any  air 
traffic  control  activities,  or  weather-reporting 
and  communication  activities  related  to  air 
traffic  control,  any  areas  of  land  or  water,  or 
estate  therein,  or  rlghu  in  buildings  of  the 
sponsor  aa  the  Secretary  considers  necessary 
or  desirable  for  construction  at  Federal  ex- 
pense of  space  or   facilities  for  such  pur- 


(7)  all  project  accounts  and  records  will 
be  kept  in  accordance  with  a  standard  sys- 
tem of  accounting  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consultation  with  appropriate 
public  agencies; 

(8)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
maintain  a  fee  and  rental  structure  for  the 
facilities  and  services  being  provided  the 
airport  users  which  will  make  the  airport 
as  self-sustaining  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  that  particular  air- 
port, taking  into  accotint  such  factors  as  the 
volume  of  traffic  and  economy  of  collection; 


(9)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  win  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  annual  or  special 
airport  financial  and  operations  reporu  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  request;  and 

(10)  the  airport  and  all  airport  records 
win  be  available  for  Inspection  by  any  duly 
authorized  agent  of  the  Secretary  upon  rea- 
sonable request. 

To  Insure  compliance  with  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  project  spon- 
sorship requirements,  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  this  Act.  as  he  considers  necessary. 
Among  other  steps  to  Insure  such  compliance 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  public  agencies,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  Whenever  the  Secretary 
obtains  from  a  sponsor  any  area  of  land  or 
water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights  In  buildings 
of  the  sponsor  and  constructs  space  or  facili- 
ties thereon  at  Federal  expense,  he  Is  author- 
ized to  relieve  the  sponsor  from  any  con- 
tractual obligation  entered  Into  under  this 
Act  or  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  provide  free 
space  In  airport  buildings  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  he  finds  that  space 
no  longer  required  for  the  purpose  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (6)  of  this  section. 

CBANT     ACEEEMBNTS 

Sec.  209.  I  a)  Upon  approving  a  project  ap- 
plication for  airport  development,  the  Secre- 
tary, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall 
transmit  to  the  sponsor  or  sponsors  of  the 
project  application  an  offer  to  make  a  grant 
for  the  United  States  share  of  allowable  proj- 
ect costs  An  offer  shall  be  made  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under. Each  offer  shall  state  a  definite 
amount  aa  the  maximum  obligation  of  the 
United  States  payable  from  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act,  and  shall  stipulate  the  obliga- 
tions to  be  ass  tuned  by  the  sponsor  or  spon- 
sors. If  and  when  an  offer  Is  accepted  In 
writing  by  the  sponsor,  the  offer  and  accep- 
tance shall  comprise  an  agreement  constitut- 
ing an  obligation  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  sponsor.  Thereafter,  the  amount  stated 
In  the  accepted  offer  as  the  maximum  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  not  be  In- 
creased by  more  than  10  per  centum.  Unless 
and  until  an  agreement  has  been  executed, 
the  United  States  may  not  pay.  nor  be  obli- 
gated to  pay,  any  portion  of  the  costs  which 
have  been  or  may  be  incurred. 

(bi  Any  grant  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  subject  to  such 
funds  being  available  as  provided  by  appro- 
priation Acts.  Any  such  grant  for  payment 
In  Installments  over  a  period  In  excess  of  one 
year  shall  not  obligate  the  United  States  be- 
yond June  30.  1975. 

atXOWASLE   PaOJCCT   COSTS 

Szc.  210.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
211  of  thU  Act,  the  United  States  may  not 
pay.  or  be  obligated  to  pay,  from  amounts 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  portion  of  a  project  cost  in- 
curred In  carrying  out  a  project  for  airport 
development  unless  the  Secretary  has  first 
determined  that  the  cost  Is  aUowable.  A  proj- 
ect cost  is  allowable  If — 

(1)  It  was  a  neccesary  cost  Incurred  in 
accomplishing  airport  development  in  con- 
formity with  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  an  approved  airport  development 
project  and  with  the  terma  and  conditions  of 
the  grant  agreement  entered  into  In  connec- 
tion with  the  project: 

(2)  it  was  incurred  subsequent  to  the 
execution  of  the  grant  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  project,  and  in  connection  with 
airport  development  accomplished  under 
the  project  after  the  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment. However,  the  allowable  costs  of  a  proj- 
ect may  Include  any  necessary  cosU  of  for- 
mulating the  project  (Including  the  costs  of 
field  surveys  and  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  specifications,  the  acquisition  of  land  or 
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mteresU  therein  or  easements  through  or 
other  interesu  In  airspace,  and  any  necessary 
administrative  or  other  Incidental  costs  in- 
curred by  the  sponsor  specifically  in  con- 
nection with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
project  for  airport  development,  which  would 
not  have  been  incurred  otherwise)  which 
were  incurred  subsequent  to  May  13.  l»4e; 

(3)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  it  is 
reasonable  in  amount.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  project  cost  is  unreasonable 
in  amount,  he  may  allow  as  an  allowable 
project  cost  only  so  much  of  such  project 
cost  as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable.  In  no 
event  may  he  allow  project  costs  In  excess 
of  the  definite  amount  stated  In  the  grant 
agreement;  and 

(4)  It  has  not  been  Included  In  any  project 
authorized  under  section  203  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
regulations,  including  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  auditing  of  project  costs,  as  he 
considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Costs  Not  Allowed 
(b)  The  foUowlng  are  not  allowable  proj- 
ect cosU:    (1)    the  cost  of  construction  of 
that  part  of  an  airport  development  project 
intended  for  use  as  a  public  parking  facility 
for  passenger  automobUes;   or   (2)    the  cost 
of  construction,   alteration,  or  repair  of   a 
hangar  or  of  any  part  of  an  airport  buUding 
except  such  as  those  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  intended  to  house  facilities  or  ac- 
tivities directly  related  to  the  safety  of  per- 
sons at  the  airport  or  directly  related  to  the 
handling  of  passengers  or  their  baggage  at 
the  airport.  The  cost  of  construction,  altera- 
tion   or  repair  of  buildings  or  those  parts 
of  buildings  directly  related  to  the  handUng 
of  passengers  or  their  baggage  shall  not  be  an 
allowable  project  cost  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  no  reasonable  financial  alternative 
to  inclusion  as  an  allowable  project  cost  ex- 
IsU  Such  a  finding  must  be  based  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  feasibility  and  extent  of 
other  sources  of  financial  participation,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  airport  sponsor  as 
disclosed  by  uniform  accounting  procedures 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  and  any  other 
factors  relevant  to  such  determination. 

PATMXNTS   UNDBE   0«ANT  ACKXKMKNTS 

Sec.  an.  The  Secretary,  after  consultotion 
with  the  sponsor  vrtth  which  a  grant  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into,  may  determine 
the  times,  and  amounto  in  which  payments 
shall  be  made  under  the  t*rma  of  a  grant 
agreement    for    airport    development.    Pay- 
ments in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  United  SUtes  share  of 
the  toUl  estimated  allowable  project  costs 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  advance 
of  accomplishment  of  the  airport  develop- 
ment to  which  the  paymenu  relate.  «  the 
sponsor  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
aggregate  expenditures  to  be  made  from  the 
ad\-ance  paymenU  will  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of   the   airport  development 
work  which  has  been  performed  up  to  that 
time.  M  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  payments  made  under  a 
grant   agreement   at   any   time   exceeds   the 
United  States  share  of  the   toUl   allowable 
project  cosU.  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  the  excess.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  airport  development  to  which 
the  advance  payments  relate  has  not  been 
accompUshed   within  a  reasonable  time  or 
the    development    is    not    completed,    the 
United  SUtes  may  recover  any  part  of  the 
advance    payment    for    which    the    United 
States  received  no  benefit.  Payments  under 
a  grant  agreement  shall  be  made  to  the  offi- 
cial or  depository  authorized  by  law  to  re- 
ceive public  funds  and  designated  by  the 
sponsor. 

PEKrOBMAMCS    OF    CONSTttJCTION    WOXK 

Regulations 
Sec.  212.  (a)  The  construction  work  on  any 
project  for  airport  development  approved  by 


the  Secret*ry  pursuant  to  section  206  of  this 
Act  shaU  be  subject  to  inspection  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  and  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  Such 
regulations  shaU  require  such  cost  and  prog- 
ress reporting  by  the  sponsor  or  sponsors  of 
such  project  as  the  Secretary  rhaU  deem  nec- 
essary. No  such  regulation  shaU  have  the 
effect  of  altering  any  contract  in  connection 
with  any  project  entered  into  without  ac- 
tual notice  of  regulation. 

Minimum  Rates  of  Wages 
(b)  All  contracts  in  excess  of  $2,000  for 
work  on  projecU  for  airport  development  ap- 
proved under  thU  Act  which  Involve  labor 
shall  contain  provisions  establishing  mini- 
mum rates  of  wages,  to  be  predetermined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 
use  276a-276a-5),  which  contractors  shall 
pay  to  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  such 
minimum  rates  shall  be  suted  in  the  Invi- 
tation for  bids  and  shall  be  included  In  pro- 
posals or  bids  for  the  work. 

Other  Provisions  as  to  Labor 
(c)  All  contracU  for  work  on  projects  for 
airport  development  approved  under  thU 
Act  which  Involve  labor  shall  contain  such 
provisions  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  ( 1 )  that 
no  convict  labor  shaU  be  employed;  and  (2) 
that  in  the  employment  of  labor  (except  in 
execuUve,  administrative,  and  supervisory  po- 
sitlons) ,  preference  shall  be  given,  where  they 
are  qualified,  to  individuals  who  have  served 
as  persona  in  the  mlUtary  service  of  the 
United  SUtes,  as  defined  In  section  101(1) 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  SaUors'  ClvU  Relief  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  611(1)), 
and  who  have  been  honorably  discharged 
from  such  service.  However,  this  preference 
shall  apply  only  where  the  individuals  are 
available  and  qualified  to  perform  the  work 
to  which  the  employment  relates. 

USE    or    COVEENBtENT-OWNED    LANDS 

RequesU  for  Use 
Sec.  213.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  use  of  any  lands  owned  or  con- 
troUed  by  the  United  States  is  reasonably 
necessary  for  carrying  out  a  project  for  air- 
port development  under  this  Act,  or  for  the 
operation  of  any  public  airport,  including 
lands  reasonably  necessary  to  -neet  future  de- 
velopment of  an  airport  In  accordance  with 
the  national  airport  system  plan,  he  shall 
file  with  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  having  control  of  the  lands  a  request 
that  the  necessary  property  Interests  therein 
l»e  conveyed  to  the  pubUc  agency  sponsoring 
the  project  in  question  or  owning  or  control- 
ling the  airport.  The  property  interest  may 
consist  of  the  title  to,  or  any  other  Interest 
in,  land  or  any  easement  through  or  other 
Interest  In  airspace 


Making  of  Conveyances 
(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  from  the 
Secretary  imder  this  section,  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  having  control  of  the 
lands  in  quesUon  shall  determine  whether 
the  requested  conveyance  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  needs  of  the  department  or  agency,  and 
ShaU  notify  the  Secretary  of  his  determina- 
tion within  a  period  of  four  months  after 
receipt  of  the  SecreUry's  request.  If  the  de- 
partment or  agency  head  determines  that  the 
requested  conveyance  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  needs  of  that  department  or  agen- 
cy the  department  or  agency  head  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  without  any  expense 
to  the  United  States,  to  perform  any  acts  and 
to  execute  any  instruments  necessary  to  make 
the  conveyance  requested.  A  conveyance  may 
be  made  only  on  the  condition  that,  at  the 
opUon  of  the  Secretary,  the  property  interest 
conveyed  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
in  the  event  that  the  lands  In  question  are 
not  developed  for  airport  purposes  or  used 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 


conveyance.  If  only  a  part  of  the  property 
Interest  conveyed  is  not  developed  for  air- 
port purposes,  or  used  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  conveyance,  only  that 
particular  part  shaU,  at  the  opUon  of  the 
Secretary,  revert  to  the  United  States. 

BEPORTS    TO     congress 

Sec.  214.  On  or  before  the  third  day  of 
January  of  each  year  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  describing  his 
operations  under  this  title  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  include 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  airport  develop- 
ment accomplished,  the  sUtus  of  each  proj- 
ect undertaken,  the  allocation  of  approprU- 
tlons,  and  an  itemized  statement  of  expendi- 
tures and  receipts. 

FALSE    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  215.  Any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  any  public  agency,  or  any  per- 
son, association,  firm  or  corporation  who, 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States — 

(1)  knowingly  makes  any  false  sUtement, 
false  represenutlon.  or  false  report  as  to  the 
character,  quality,  quantity,  or  cost  of  the 
material  used  or  to  be  used,  or  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  work  performed  or  to  be 
performed,  or  the  coste  thereof.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  submission  of  plans,  maps, 
specifications,  contracts,  or  estimates  of 
project  costs  for  any  project  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  approval  tinder  this  Act; 

(2)  knowingly  makes  any  false  sUt^pment, 
false  representation,  or  false  report  or  claim 
for  work  or  materials  for  any  project  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act; 

(3)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement 
or  false  represenUtlon  in  any  report  required 
to  be  made  under  this  Act; 

shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  ptinlshed 
by  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  five  years 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  or  by 
both. 

access  to  records 

Recordkeeping  Requirements 
Sec.  216.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  im- 
der this  Act  ShaU  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  including  recprds 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the 
disposition  by  the  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  plan  or 
program  In  connection  with  which  the  grant 
is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  plan  or 
program  suppUed  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  wiU  faclUUte  an  effective 
audit. 

Audit  and  Examination 
(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shaU  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to  grants  received  under  this  Act. 


GENERAL   POWERS 

Sec.  217.  The  Secretary  Is  empowered  to 
perform  such  acte,  to  conduct  such  investi- 
gations and  public  hearings,  to  Issue  and 
amend  such  orders,  and  to  make  and  amend 
such  regulations  and  procedures,  pursuant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  as  he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of,  and  to  exercise  and  perform 
his  powers  and  duties  under,  this  title. 
TITLE  in— MISCELLANEOUS 

AVIATION    ADVISORT    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  SecreUry  shaU  esUblish 
an  Aviation  Advisory  Committee  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commit- 
tee") composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed 
by  the  SecreUry.  The  Committee  shaU  in- 
clude individuals  drawn  from  Federal  and 
State  governments,  industry  representatives, 
airport  sponsors,  and  national  organizations 
concerned  with  conservation  or  regional 
planning  but  no  more  than  five  such  mem- 
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bers  shall  b«  from  the  Pcderml  GoTerument. 
Tbe  Secretary  shall  be  the  Chairman  and 
shall  select  the  Vice  Chalraian  from  amonc 
the  Committee  members.  Tte  Vtce  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  latter's  absence. 

(b)  Tbe  Committee  shall  be  available  to 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  tbe  Secretary  concerning  the  long 
range  needs  of  aviation  Including  but  not 
limited  to  future  airport  requirements. 

(c)  Memt>ers  of  such  Committee  who  are 
not  regular  fuU-tlme  employees  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  but  not  exceeding  ?100 
per  day.  Including  traveltlme;  and.  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  tncludlnc  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  utle  6  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons In  the  Oovemment  service  employed  In- 
termittently. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  engage  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  such  CXxnmlttee.  and 
the  Secretary  shall.  In  ackUtton.  make  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  such  secretarial,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent 
data  prepared  by  the  Department  oif  Trana- 
portaUon  aa  the  Committee  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

nOCUWKMTtTT    PmOCEOVmES 

Skc.  303.  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1344) . 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"NegoUatlona  of  Purcbasea  and  Contracts 
"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
negotlata  without  adverUalng  purchases  of 
and  contracts  for  technical  or  special  prop- 
erty related  to.  or  In  support  of,  air  n.^vlga- 
tlon  that  he  determines  to  require  a  sub- 
stantial Initial  InveeLment  or  an  extended 
period  of  preparation  for  manufacture,  and 
for  which  he  detemUnes  that  formal  adver- 
tising would  be  likely  to  result  In  additional 
cost  to  the  Oovemment  by  reason  of  dupli- 
cation of  Investment  or  would  result  In  du- 
plication of  necessary  prepeu'atlon  which 
would  unduly  delay  the  procurement  of  the 
property." 

■KPKAL,    CONFOaMINC     AMXNBMXNTS.     AND 

aaviNca  raovMiOMa 
Repeal 
Sec.  303.  The  Act  of  May  13,  194«  (Federal 
Airport  Act),  as  amended.  Is  repealed  as  of 
the  close  of  June  30.  1970. 

coNroaMiNO   AMntvtrzim 
Department  of  Interior  Airports  Act 
Sac.  304    (a)    Tbe  Act  of  March   18.  1950 
(64  Stat.  27:   18  VJ&.C.  7a-7e>,  a«  amended. 
Is  further  amended  aa  follows: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  the  words  "national 
airport  plan"  In  section  1  and  by  inserting 
the  words,  "national  airport  system  plan" 
In  place  thereof: 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  words  "Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency" 
wherever  they  appear  In  section  1  and  by 
Inserting  the  words  "Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation" In  place  thereof: 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  words  "Federal 
Airport  Act"  in  sections  I  and  S  and  by  In- 
serting the  words  "Airport  and  Airways  De- 
velopment Act  of  1989"  In  place  thereof;  and 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  words  "Federal 
Airport  Act"  In  section  3  and  by  Inserting 
the  words  "Federal  Airport  Act  or  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1980'* 
In  place  tbereof. 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 

Act  of  1986 
(b)   The  Act  or  August  28.  1985   (79  SUt. 
552:    43  UjS.C.   S121-3338).   as   amended.   U 
further  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  first 


sentence  of  section  500(c)  thereof.  Immedi- 
ately after  tha  words  "Federal  Airport  Act." 
the  words  "and  the  sue  censor  program  under 
the  Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act  of 
1980". 

Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1988 

(c)  The  Act  of  November  3.  1968  (80  Stat. 
1255:  42  use.  3301-3374).  as  amended,  la 
further  amended  by  Inserting  In  section 
208(2)  )  thereof.  Immediately  after  the  words 
"Federal  Airport  Act:",  the  words  "section 
309  of  the  Airport  and  Airways  Development 
Act  of  1980:". 

^      Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 

(d)  The  Act  of  August  23.  1958  (72  Stat. 
737:  49  U.S.C.  1301-1542).  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  words  "or  by  the 
Federal  Airport  Act"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  313(c).  and  by  Inserting  the  words 
",  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  or  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1989"  In 
place  thereof:   and 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  words  "Federal 
Airport  Act"  In  tbe  first  sentence  of  section 
1109(e),  and  by  Inserting  the  words  "Air 
port  and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1989" 
in  place  thereof. 

Applachlan  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1986 

(e)  The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986  (79  Stat.  5:  40  U.S.C.  App. 
1-409).  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  in  section  214(c)  thereof.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  words  "Federal  Airport  Act:~, 
the  words  "Airport  and  Airways  Development 
Act  of  1989:". 

Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 

(f)  The  Act  of  October  3  1944  (58  SUt. 
770:  50  U,S.C.  App.  1622),  'as  amended.  U 
further  amended  by  striking  out  tha  words 
"Federal  Airport  Act  (60  Stat.  170)"  In  sec- 
tion 13(g)(1),  and  by  inserting  the  words 
"Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act  of 
1989"  in  place  thereof. 

Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 

(g)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
19S0  (84  SUt.  1267)  U  amended  by  InserUng 
Immediately  after  tbe  words  "the  Act  of 
May  13.  1948  (80  But.  170.  cb.  261).  as 
amended:"  the  following:  "(b)  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1980:  and 
(1)  the  Act  of  July  15.  1940.  ch.  338.  Public 
Law  171,  Eighty-first  Congress,  first  aeaaion." 

saytNcs  AMD  sxp*BABn.rrY  paonstoNs 
Savings 
Sec.  305.  (a)  Ail  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permiu.  contracts,  cer- 
tificates, licenses,  grants,  righu.  and  privi- 
leges which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  or 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  under 
any  provision  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  as 
amended,  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect,  are  continued  In  effect 
according  to  their  terms  until  modified, 
terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  SecreUry  of  TransporUtlon 
or  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law. 

Separability 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  clrcum- 
sunces  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  tbe 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  Is  not  af- 
fected thereby. 

On  page  92.  line  1.  after  the  word  "Title", 
atrike  out  "II"  and  insert  "IV ':  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  3,  change  the  section  number 
from  "201"  to  "401":  In  line  5.  after  tbe  word 
"of":  strike  out  "1980"  and  Insert  "1970":  at 
the  beginning  of  line  12.  change  tbe  section 
number  from  "302"  to  "402";  on  page  94.  line 


2.  after  tlie  word  "section"  strike  out  "4282  or 
4283"  and  insert  "4281  or  4282";  after  line  3. 
insert: 

"(5)  TitaMiNATioN. — On  and  after  July  1. 
1980.  the  Uxes  Imposed  by  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  not  apply." 

On  page  95.  after  line  22.  strike  out: 

"Sec.  203.  Tax  on  TaANsrorrAnoiv  or  Pra- 
SONS  BT  An. 

"(a)  8  PiBCENT  Tax. — Section  4281  (relat- 
ing to  Imposition  of  Ux)  te  amended  'by 
striking  out  'November  15.  1962*  each  place  It 
appears  and  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
'November  15.  1962,  and  before  January  1, 
1970.  and  8  percent  of  such  amount  for  trans- 
portation which  begins  on  or  after  January 
1.  1970'. 

"(b)  Head  Tax. — Section  4381  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  trte"  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sutraection: 

"•(c)  83  Head  Tax. — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed upon  any  amount  paid  (whether 
within  or  without  the  United  SUtes)  for  any 
transportation  which  begins  In  the  United 
States  after  December  31.  1960.  of  any  person 
by  air  a  tax  equal  to  t3  This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  transporutlon  all  of  which 
Is  taxable  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  sections  4281, 
4282.  and  4283),' 

"(c)  DETiNrnoN  or  TkANSi^aTATiON. — Sec- 
tion 4262  (relating  to  definlUon  of  taxable 
transportation)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  Teanspobtation. — For  purjKiees  of 
this  part,  the  term  'transportation'  Includes 
layover  or  waiting  time  and  movement  of  the 
aircraft  In  deadhead  service.'  " 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

Sec.  403.  Tax  on  TaAMSPCHrrATiON  of  Pkxsons 

BT  AlB. 

"(a)  iMPOsrrioN  of  Tax. — Section  4261 
(relating  to  Imposition  of  tax  on  transporu- 
tlon of  persons  by  air)  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4261.  iMFOsmoN  of  tax. 

"■(a)  In  Ocwkbal. — There  la  hereby  Im- 
posed upon  the  taxable  transportation  (as 
defined  in  section  4283)  of  any  person  which 
begins  after  April  30.  1970,  a  tax  equal  to 
7  5  percent  of  the  amount  paid  by  such  per- 
son for  such  transportation.  In  tbe  case  of 
taxable  transportation  paid  for  outside  the 
United  States,  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  Lf  such  transporu- 
tlon begins  and  ends  In  the  United  SUtes. 

■"(b)  Seats.  Bebths,  Etc. — There  Is 
hereby  Imposed  upon  seating  or  sleeping  ac- 
commodatloos  furnished  to  any  person  In 
connection  with  transporutlon  which  begins 
after  April  30.  1970,  and  with  respect  to 
which  a  tax  is  imposed  by  subsection  (a) .  a 
tax  equal  to  7.5  i>ercent  of  the  amount  paid 
by  such  person  for  the  use  of  such 
accommodations. 

"'(c)  Use  or  Intexnationai.  Travsl  Fa- 
cilities.— There  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  of 
83  upon  any  amount  paid  (whether  within  or 
without  the  United  SUtes)  for  any  transpor- 
utlon which  begins  In  the  United  States 
after  April  30.  1970,  of  any  person  by  aid. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  trans- 
porutlon all  of  which  Is  taxable  under  sub- 
section (a)  (determined  without  regard  to 
section  4281  and  4282). 

"  '(d)  By  Whom  Pau>. — The  taxes  Imposed 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  paid  by 
the  person  receiving  the  payment  for  the 
transportation  or  accommodations  subject  to 
the  tax.  Except  as  provided  in  section  4263 
(a),  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  making  tbe  payment 
subject  to  the  tax. 

"•(e)  Reduction.  Etc.  or  Rates. — Effective 
with  respect  to  transporutlon  beginning 
after  June  30.  1980 — 

"  '  ( 1 )  tbe  rate  of  the  Uxes  Imposed  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  4  8  percent,  and 

"'(2)  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply.' 
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••(b)  DEFiNrrioN  of  TaxabIx  Tbanspobta- 
TioN.— Section  4282  (relating  to  definition 
of  taxable  transportation)  Is  amended — 

■•(1)  by  striking  out  "subchapter"  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "part"; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "transportation"  In 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  'transportation  by  air"; 

'•(3)  by  striking  out  'in  the  case  of  trans- 
portation" in  subsecUon  (a)  (2)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  case  of  transporu- 
tlon by  air"; 

"(4)  by  striking  out  'any  transporutlon 
which"  m  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'any  transportation  by  air 
which':  and 

"(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  suboectlon: 

'"'(d)  Tbanspobtation.— For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  "transporutlon"  Includes 
layover  or  waiting  time  and  movement  of 
the  aircraft  in  deadhead  service." "" 

On  page  99.  after  line  3.  strike  out: 
'"Sec.  204.  Tax  on  Tbanspobtation  or  Prop- 
kbtt  bt  AlB. 

"Subchapter  C  of  chapter  33  (relating  to 
transporutlon  by  air)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"  'Pabt  n — Pbopibtt 

"  'Sec.  4271.  Imposition  of  UX. 
"  "Sec.  4273.  Shipment  for  export. 
"  'Sec.  4371,   iMPOsmoN   of  Tax. 

'"(a)  iM  Oekebai,. — There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed upon  the  amount  paid  within  or  with- 
out the  United  SUtes  for  the  UansporUtlon 
of  property  by  air  from  one  point  In  the 
United  SUtes  to  another,  a  Ux  equal  to 
5  percent  of  the  amount  so  paid  for  trans- 
porutlon which  begins  after  December  31, 
1969.  The  Ux  imposed  by  this  subsection 
shall  apply  only  to  amounte  paid  to  a  person 
engaged  In  tbe  business  of  transporting 
property  for  hire  by  air. 

"'(b)  Tbanspobtation  of  Property  Into 
the  UJnTED  States. — There  U  hereby  Imposed 
upon  the  amount  paid  within  or  without  the 
United  States  for  the  transporutlon  of  prop- 
erty by  air  from  a  point  without  the  United 
States  to  a  point  within  the  United  States,  a 
tax  equal  to  6  percent  of  that  portion  of 
the  amount  so  paid  for  transportation 
(which  begins  after  December  31.  1969) 
which  Ukes  place  within  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Ux  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  to  amounts  paid  to  a  person 
engaged  In  the  business  of  transporting  prop- 
erty for  hire  by  air. 

"'(c)  Transportation. — ^Por  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  'transportation'  Includes 
layover  or  waiting  time  and  movement  of  the 
aircraft  In  deadhead  service. 

"  '(d)  By  Whom  Paid. — tbt  Uxes  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
making  the  payment  subject  to  the  tax.  To 
the  extent  that  the  Uxes  Imposed  by  this 
section  upon  any  amount  paid  without  tbe 
United  SUtes  are  not  paid  by  the  person 
making  the  payment  subject  to  such  taxes, 
such  uxes  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  prc^>erty  Is  consigned  at  its  des- 
tination within  the  United  SUtes, 
"  "Sec.  4272.  Shipment  for  Export, 

"  'Under  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
Ury or  his  delegate,  no  Ux  shall  be  imposed 
under  section  4271  upon  amounu  paid  for 
the  transporutlon  of  property  In  the  course 
of  exporUtlon  (Including  shipment  to  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  SUtes)  by  continuous 
movement  and  in  due  course  so  exported  or 
shipped." "" 

And,  in  Ueu  thereof.  Insert: 

"Sec.  404,  Tax  on  Tbanspobtation  of  Pbop- 

extt  by  An, 

"Subchapter  C  of  chapter  33  (relating  to 

transportation  by  air)  Is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
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'"  'Pabt  II — ^Pbopebtt 
*'  'Sec.  4271.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"  'Sec.  4373,  Definition  of  Uxable  transporta- 
tion, etc. 
"'Sec. 4371,  Imposition  of  Tax. 

"'(a)  In  Oenebal. — There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed upon  the  amount  paid  within  or  with- 
out the  United  SUtes  for  the  taxable  trans- 
porutlon (aa  defined  In  section  4272)  of 
property  which  begins  after  April  30,  1970.  a 
tax  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  so  paid 
tor  such  transportation.  The  Ux  imposed  by 
this  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  amounte 
paid  to  a  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
transporting  property  by  air  for  hire. 

"'(b)  By  Whom  Paid. — The  tax  imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
making  the  payment  subject  to  the  tax,  ex- 
cept that,  to  the  extant  that  such  tax  Is  im- 
posed upon  any  amount  paid  outelde  the 
United  States  and  Is  not  paid  by  the  person 
making  the  payment  subject  to  such  tax, 
such  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  property  Is  consigned  at  Its  destination 
within  the  United  States.  ^ 

"  '(c)  Dttebmination  of  Amoitnts  Paid  in 
Certain  Cases. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  any  case  In  which  a  person  engaged 
In  the  business  of  transporting  property  by 
air  for  hire  and  one  or  more  other  persons 
not  so  engaged  Jointly  provide  services  which 
Include  taxable  transportation  of  property, 
and  the  person  so  engaged  receives,  for  the 
furnishing  of  such  taxable  transportation,  a 
portion  of  the  recelpte  from  the  Joint  pro- 
viding of  such  services,  the  amount  paid  for 
the  taxable  transportation  shall  be  treated 
as  being  the  sum  of  (1)  the  portion  of  the 
recelpta  so  received,  and  (2)  any  expenses 
Incurred  by  any  of  the  persons  not  so  en- 
gaged which  are  properly  attributable  to 
such  taxable  transportation  and  which  are 
taken  Into  account  In  detarmlnlng  the  por- 
tion of  the  recelpta  so  received. 

"  '(d)  Tesmination. — Effective  with  respect 
to  transportation  beginning  aftar  June  30. 
1980,  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply. 

"  'Sec,  4272.  Defikition  of  Taxable  Trans- 
portation. Etc. 
"'(a)   In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
the  tarm  "taxable  transportation'  means — 

"  '  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  transportation  by  air 
from  one  point  In  the  United  States  to  an- 
other point  in  the  United  States,  all  of  such 
transportation;  and 

'"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  transportation  by  air 
from  a  point  outside  the  United  States  to  a 
point  in  the  United  States,  that  portion  of 
such  transportation  which  takes  place  with- 
in the  United  States, 

"'(b)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  "taxable  transportation"  does 
not  include — 

"'(1)  that  portion  of  any  transportation 
which  meeto  tbe  reqvilremente  of  paragraphs 
(1).  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  section  4262(b), 
or 

'"(2)  under  reg^ations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  bis  delegate,  transportation  of 
property  In  the  course  of  exportation  (In- 
cluding shipment  to  a  possession  of  the 
United  States)  by  continuous  movement,  and 
in  due  course  so  exported. 

"'(c)  Excess  Baogaox  of  Passengers. — For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  "property" 
does  not  Include  excess  baggage  accompany- 
ing a  passenger  traveling  on  an  aircraft  op- 
erated on  an  established  line. 

"'(d)  Tbanspobtation. — ^For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  "transportation"  Includes 
layover  or  waiting  time  and  movement  of  the 
aircraft  In  deadhead  service."  " 

On  page  103,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22, 

change  the  section  number    from  "206-  to 

"406":  on  page  104,  after  line  4,  strike  out 

"  'Sec.    ^81.    Certain    Organizations";    at 

the    beginning    of   tbe    line   following   the 


amendment  Just  above  stated,  change  tbe 
section  nimiber  from  "4282"  to  "4281";  at 
the  beginning  of  the  line  following  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  change  the 
section  ntunber  from  "4283"  to  "4282"";  after 
tbe  material  following  line  4,  strike  out: 
"  "Sec.  4281.  Certain  Organizations. 

*'  'The  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  4261  and 
4271  shall  not  apply  to  amounts  paid  for 
transportation  or  facilities  furnished  to  an 
international  organization  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 7701(a)  (18) )  or  to  any  corporation  cre- 
ated by  act  of  Congress  to  act  in  matters  of 
relief  under  the  treaty  of  Geneva  of  August 
22,  1864." "" 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12.  change  the 
section  number  from  ""4282""  to  ""4281";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  19.  change  the  section 
number  from  "4283"  to  "4283"";  on  page  105, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  strike  out  ""no  tax 
shall  be  Imposed  under  section  4261  or  4271 
upon  any  payment  received  by  one  member 
of  the  affiliated  group  from  another  member 
of  such  group  for  services  furnished  to  such 
other  member  In  connection  with  the  use  of 
such  aircraft",  and.  In  Ueu  thereof.  Insert, 
"the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  4261  and  4271 
shall  not  apply  to  transportation  furnished 
by  such  member  to  another  member  of  the 
affiliated  group  by  the  tise  of  such  aircraft."; 
on  page  106,  Une  8,  after  the  word  "used", 
insert  "after  March  31,  1970,";  In  Une  20, 
after  the  word  "used"".  Insert  "after  March 
31.  1970.";  on  page  107,  Une  1.  after  "4251." 
strike  out  "4261."  and  Insert  "4261(c).";  af- 
ter Une  8,  strike  out: 

"(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6416(b)  (re- 
lating to  special  cases  In  which  Ux  pay- 
menta  considered  overpaymenta)  is  amend- 
ed— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '(or  under  section 
4041(a)  (1)  or  (b)  (1) )'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
tbereof  '(or  under  section  4044  on  the  sale 
of  any  Uquid)'; 

"(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (G)  to 
read  as  follows : 

*"(G)  In  the  case  of  a  liquid  In  respect 
of  which  tax  was  paid  under  section  4041 
on  the  sale  tbereof  (whether  such  sale  oc- 
curred on.  before,  or  after  December  31, 
1969),  If  (1)  the  vendee  vised  such  UqiUd 
other  than  for  the  use  for  which  sold,  or  re- 
sold such  liquid,  or  (U)  such  Uquid  was 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
and  (3) .  of  section  6420(c) )  used  on  a  farm 
for  farming  purposes;  except  that  the  amount 
of  any  overpayment  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amoimt  of  tax  applicable  on  the 
use  thereof  imder  section  4041  on  the  date 
used;' ; 

"(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (I) 
and  (J);  and 

"(D)  by  amending  subparagraph  (M)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(M)  In  tbe  case  of  gasoline,  used  or 
sold  for  use  In  the  production  of  special  fuels 
referred  to  In  section  4041;"." 
And.  In  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 
"(4)  Subparagraph  (M)  of  section  6416(b) 
(2)  (relating  to  special  cases  in  which  tax 
paymenta  considered  overpaymenta)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(M)  m  the  case  of  gasoline,  used  or  sold 
for  use  In  the  production  of  special  fuels 
referred  to  In  section  4041;', 

"(5)  Section  6416  (relating  to  certain  taxes 
on  sales  and  services)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  '(J)  Transportation  of  Persons  by  An, — 
"  '(1)  In  general. — ^No  credit  or  refund  of 
any  overpayment  of  the  taxes  imposed  by 
sections  4261  (a)  and  (b)  (taxable  trans- 
portation of  persons  by  air)  shall  be  aUowed 
or  made  unless  the  person  who  paid  the  tax 
establishes,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that  he — 

"'(A)  has  not  Included  tbe  tax  in  tbe 
amount  paid  for  the  transportation  and  has 
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not  collected  tb*  Mnoont  at  tbe  tAx  from 

the  peraon  wbo  p«Ul  (or  tb<*  trmnsportaUon: 

"'(B)  baa  repaid  the  amount  of  the  tax 
to  the  person  who  paid  for  the  transporta- 
tion: or 

"  «C)  has  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his 
t!e;egate  written  consent  of  the  peraon  who 
paid  for  the  transportation  to  the  allowance 
of  the  credit  or  the  naalttng  of  the  refund. 

"  °(2)  Caxsrr  on  arrcEMS. — Any  person  en- 
titled to  a  refund  of  tax  Impoeed  by  section 
4261  (a)  or  (b)  paid  to  the  S-cretary  or  his 
delef^ie  may.  instead  of  filing  claim  for  re- 
fund,  talce  credit  therefor  against  the  taxes 
lmpo^>ed  by  such  sections  due  on  any  sub- 
sequent return.'  " 

On  page  109.  line  24.  afUr  "4263. '.  insert 
"Such  section  (as  so  redesignated)  ts 
amended  by  striking  out  '4301'  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '4261 
(c)'.":  on  page  110.  after  line  2.  strike  out: 

"(3)  Section  4261  id)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'section  4264'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'section  4263'." 

At  the  beginning  of  Une  6.  strike  out  "(4)" 
and  insert  "(3)":  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
strike  out  "(9)"  and  Insert  "(4)":  at  the 
beginning  of  line  14,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  "(5) ':  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
strike  out  "(7)"  and  Insert  "(6)";  on  page 
111.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  strike  out 
"(8)  "  and  Insert  "(7)  ";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  10.  strike  out  "(9)"  and  Insert  "(8>"; 
strike  out  the  second  paragraph  following 
line  12:  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  para- 
graph following  12.  change  "(3)  "  to  "(2)  ":  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  paragraph  fol- 
lowing line  12.  change  "(4)  '  to  "O)":  at 
the  beginning  of  Une  J3.  change  the  section 
number  from  "206"  to  "406":  after  tha 
amendment  Just  aboire  stated,  strike  out 
"Registration  Tax"  and  insert  "Tax  On  Use 
Of  Aircraft ":  on  page  112.  after  the  second 
line  after  line  one.  insert  "Sec.  4493.  Special 
rules.";  after  line  one.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  line,  change  the  section  number 
from  "4493"  to  "4494";  In  Une  7.  after  •'(2)". 
Insert  "In  the  case  of  any  aircraft  capable 
of  proTidlng  a  seating  capacity  for  more  than 
4  adult  individuals  (including  the  crew)"; 
In  Une  15,  after  the  word  "Paid .".  strike  out 
"The"  and  Insert  "Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4493(a).  the":  on  page  113.  after  the 
material  following  Une  13,  strike  out: 

"'(e)  Special  Rttixs  FOB  Pexioo  BxcofNtNO 
jAMvaaT  1,  1970,  and  Endimo  June  30,  1970. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section.  In  the  case  cf 
the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1970 — 

"'(1)  there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
any  use  before  January  1 ,  1970,  and 

"'(2)  that  portion  of  the  Ux  which  U 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  be 
$12.S0  In  lieu  of  •25°  " 

And.  In  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 

"'(e)  Speciai.  Rl-les  roa  Puuod  Bbcimnimc 
Apan.  1,  1970,  AM9  Enoixs  June  30.  1970. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  the  case  of 
the  year  ending  June  30.  197t) — 

"(1)  there  shaU  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count any  use  before  April  1. 1970.  and 

"'(3)  that  portion  of  the  tax  which  U 
determined  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall — 

"  'lA)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B) ,  be  •6.3S  in  Ueu  of  tXb.  and 

"'(B)  not  apply  in  the  case  of  taxable 
civil  aircraft  to  which  the  portion  of  the  tax 
which  Is  determined  under  subsection  (a)  (3) 
does  not  apply. 

"  '(f )  TBaiiiMA'rxoN. — On  and  after  July  1, 
1980.  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply.' " 

On  page  119,  after  line  14,  Inser'  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  4493.  BrwciAL  Rcixs. 
"'(a)   PATMBirr  or  Tax  bt  LcsaxE. — 

"  '(1)  In  ceifEaAi_ — Any  person  who  Is  the 
lessee  of  any  taxable  dvU  aircraft  on  tba 
day  In  any  year  on  which  occurs  the  first  use 
which  subjects  such  aircraft  to  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4491  for  such  year  may.  un- 
der regulaUons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  elect  to  be  Uable  for  payment 


of  such  tax.  Notwithstanding  any  such  elec- 
tion. If  such  lessee  does  not  pay  such  tax, 
the  lessor  shaU  also  be  Uable  for  payment  of 
such  tax. 

"'(2)  Exception. — Ko  election  may  be 
made  under  parsgrapb  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  civil  aircraft  which  Is  leased 
from  a  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
transporting  persons  or  property  for  com- 
pensation or  hire  by  air. 

"(b)  Cebtain  Pkksons  EIncaceo  in  Foa- 
u<;n  Aia  Coumebce. — 

"'(1)  Election  to  pat  te.ntativx  tax. — 
Any  person  who  Is  a  significant  user  of  tax- 
able civil  aircraft  In  foreign  air  commerce 
may,  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4941  which  la  determined 
uiidt-r  section  4491(a)(2)  on  any  taxable 
civU  aircraft  for  any  year  beginuing  on  or 
after  July  1,  1970,  elect  to  pay  the  tentative 
tax  determined  under  paragraph  (2).  The 
payment  of  such  tentative  tax  sbaU  not  re- 
lieve such  person  from  payment  of  the  net 
liability  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4491 
oil  such  taxable  civil  aircraft  (determined 
OS  of  the  close  of  such  year) . 

■' '  (2)  Tentative  tax.— For  purpKkses  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  tentative  tax  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  cIvU  aircraft  for  any  year  Is 
Hn  amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  tax 
impo&ed  by  section  4491  on  such  aircraft  for 
.such  year  which  U  determined  under  section 
4491(a)  (2),  reduced  by  a  percentage  of  such 
amount  equal  to  the  percentage  which  the 
aggregate  of  the  payments  to  which  such 
person  was  entitled  under  section  6426  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  section  6426(c)) 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  year  Is  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section 
4491  lor  which  such  person  was  Uable  for 
payment   for  the  preceding  year. 

"  '  (3)  Significant  trsnu  or  AUCSArr  m  Foa- 
EicN  Aix  commerce. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  a  person  Is  a  significant  user  of 
tax.^ble  dvll  aircraft  In  foreign  air  commerce 
for  any  year  only  If  the  aggregate  of  the  pay- 
raei.ts  to  which  such  person  was  entitled 
under  section  6426  (determined  without  re- 
g.ird  to  section  6426(0)  with  respect  to  the 
preceding  year  was  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  section 
4491  for  which  such  peraon  was  liable  for 
payment  for  the  preceding  year. 

"  '(4)  Nrr  UABiLrrr  roa  tax. — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  net  llablUty  for  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4491  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  clvU  aircraft  for  any  year  La — 

"  '(A)  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
such  section,  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  payable  under  section 
6426  with  respect  to  such  aircraft  (or  the 
year  (determined  without  regard  to  section 
6428(c)  )."  ■• 

On  page  118.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
change  the  section  number  from  "4493"  to 
"4494":  on  page  119.  after  line  22,  Insert: 

"  '(c)  Reduction  in  Cass  or  Patcxs  of  Ten- 
tative Tax. — In  the  case  of  any  peraon  who 
paid  a  tentative  tax  determined  under  sec- 
tion 4493(b)  with  respect  to  any  aircraft  for 
any  period,  the  amoiuit  payable  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  such  aircraft  (or 
such  period  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  amount  by  which  that  portion 
of  the  tax  Impoeed  under  section  4401  for 
such  period  which  Is  determined  under  sec- 
tion 4491   (a)  (3) ,  exceeds. 

**  '(2)  the  amount  of  the  tentative  tax  de- 
termined under  section  4493  (b)  paid  for  such 
period.' " 

On  page  120,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
strike  out  "(c)  **  and  Insert  "(d)  ";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Une  14,  strike  out  "(d)  "  and  In- 
sert "(e)";  on  page  131.  after  the  material 
foUowlng  Une  6,  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

'Sxc.  107.  Payments  WrrH  Resfict  to  Cn- 

TAiN    Uses    of    Oaoounb    and 

Special  Fuels. 

"(a)  Payments  With  Respect  to  Ceiitain 

Nontaxable  Uses  of  Fuels. — Subchapter  B 

oX  chapter  6S   (relating  to  niles  oX  special 


application)    Is    amended    by   adding    after 
section  6436  (as  added  by  section  406(c)  of 
this  title)   the  following  new  section: 
••  "Sec.   6427.   Fuels   Not   Uaeo  fob  Taxable 
PtmposEs. 

"'(a)  Nontaxable  Uses. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (f).  If  tax  has  been 
imposed  under  section  4041  (a),  (b),  or  (c) 
on  the  sale  of  any  fuel  and,  after  March  31, 
1970,  the  purchaser  uses  such  fuel  other 
than  for  the  use  for  which  sold,  or  resells 
such  fuel,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  pay  (without  Interest)  to  him  an 
amount  equal  to — 

""(1)  the  amount  of  tax  Imposed  on  the 
sale  of  the  fuel  to  him,  reduced  by 

"(2)  If  he  uses  the  fuel,  the  amount  of 
tax  which  would  have  been  Imposed  under 
section  4041  on  such  use  If  no  tax  under 
section  4041  had  been  Imposed  on  the  eslc 
of  the  fuel. 

"'(b)    Local  Tea n sit  Systems. — 

■"(1)  Allowance. — Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  ((),  If  any  fuel  on  the  sale  of 
which  tax  was  impoeed  under  section  4041 
(a)  or  (b)  Is.  after  March  31,  1970.  used  by 
the  purchaser  during  any  calendar  quarter 
In  vehicles  while  engaged  In  furnishing 
scheduled  common  carrier  public  passenger 
land  transportation  service  along  regular 
routes,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2). 
pay  (Without  Interest)  to  the  ptirchaser  the 
amount   determined   by  multiplying — 

"'(A)  3  cents  for  each  gallon  of  fuel  so 
used  on  which  tax  was  Imposed  at  the  rate 
of  4  cents  a  gaUon,  by 

"(B)  the  percentage  which  the  purchas- 
er's commuter  fare  revenue  (as  defined  In 
section  6421(d)  (2) ) derived  from  such  sched- 
uled service  during  the  quarter  was  of  his 
total  passenger  fare  revenue  derived  from 
such  scheduled  service  during  a  quarter.  " 

••'(3)  Limitation. — Paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  In  respect  of  fuel  used  during  any  cal- 
endar quarter  only  If  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  total  passenger  fare  revenue  derived  dur- 
ing the  quarter  from  scheduled  service  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  by,  the  purchaser 
was  attributable  to  commuter  fare  revenue 
derived  during  the  quarter  by  the  purchaser 
from  such  scheduled  service. 

"'(c)  Use  fob  Fabmino  Pubposbs. — Except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (f),  If  any  fuel  on 
the  sale  of  which  tax  was  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 4041  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  Is.  after  March  31, 
1970,  used  on  a  farm  for  (arming  purposes 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  6420(c)), 
the  Secreury  or  his  delegate  shaU  pay  (with- 
out Interest)  to  the  purchaser  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  impoeed  on 
the  sale  of  the  fuel.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  If  fuel  Is  used  on  a  farm  by  any 
person  other  than  the  owner,  tenant  or  op- 
erator ShaU  be  treated  as  the  user  ana 
purchaser  of  such  fuel. 

"(d)    Time   fob   Filing    Claims;    Pebiod 

COVEBEO. — 

"'(1)  Cenebal  bule. — Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2)  not  more  than  one  claim 
may  be  filed  under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or 
(c),  by  any  peraon  with  respect  to  fuel  used 
during  his  taxable  year;  and  no  claim  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  fuel  used  during  any  taxable  year  unless 
filed  by  the  purchaser  not  later  than  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  for  filing  a  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  of  overpayment  of  Income  tax  for 
such  taxable  year  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, a  person's  taxable  year  shaU  be  his 
taxable  year  for  purposes  of  subtitle  A. 

"'(3)  Exception. — If  81,000  or  more  Is 
payable  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to 
any  person  with  respect  to  fuel  used  during 
any  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  his  taxable 
year,  a  claim  may  be  filed  under  this  section 
by  the  purchaser  with  respect  to  fuel  tised 
during  such  quarter.  No  claim  filed  under 
this  paragraph  abaU  be  allowed  nnlaas  filed 
on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  first  quarter 
following  the  quarter  for  which  the  claim  Is 
filed. 
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"'(e)  Applicable  Laws. — 
"  •  ( 1 )  In  cenebal.— All  provisions  of  law, 
iiicluding  penalties,  appUcable  in  respect  of 
ihc  taxes  imposed  by  secUon  4041  shaU,  Uiso- 
far  as  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  section,  apply  In  respect  of  the  pay  menu 
provided  for  In  this  section  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  If  such  payments  consUtuted  refunds 
of  overpaymenu  of  the  lax  so  imposed. 

"'(2)  Examination  of  books  and  wrr- 
NESsiis— For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  any  claim  made  under  this  sec- 
tion or  the  correctness  of  any  payment  made 
in  resp;ct  of  any  such  claim,  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  have  the  authority 
gianted  by  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of 
Dcctlon  7602  (relating  to  examination  of 
books  and  witnesses)  as  If  the  claimant  were 
the  person  Uable  for  tax. 

"  '(f)    Income  Tax  CaEDrr  in  Lieu  or  Pay- 

*'""(1)  Pebsons  not  subject  to  income 
tax —Payment  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
lion  only  to — ■ 

••'(A)  the  United  States  or  an  agency  or 
InstrumentaUty  thereof,  a  Slate,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  agency  or  m- 
strumentallty  of  one  or  more  Slates  or  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  or 

•"(B)  an  organization  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  (other  than  an  orga- 
nization required  to  make  a  return  of  tte 
tax  Imposed  under  subtitle  A  for  lis  taxable 

^"'■(2)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  payment  of  a  claim  filed  under 
subsecUon   (d)(2). 

"•(3)  ALLOWANCE  OF  CREDIT  AGAINST  IN- 
COME TAx.-For  allowance  oX  credit  sjgalMt 
the  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  for  fuel  used 
or  resold  by  the  purchaser,  see  section  39. 

"(K)  RKJiTLATiONS.— The  Secretary  or  Ws 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe  the 
conTilons,  not  lnconsUt«nt  with  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  section,  under  which  pay- 
ments may  be  made  under  this  section. 

"•(h)     CBOSS    REFERENCES.— 

•"(1)  For  civU  penalty  (or  excessive  claims 
under  this  section,  see  section  6675. 

"■(2)  For  fraud  penalties,  etc.,  see  chap- 
ter 76  (section  7201  and  foUowUig,  relaUng 
to  crimes,  other  offenses,  and  forfeitures) 

"(b)  TIME  FOB  FILING  Claims.— Section 
6420(b)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  gasoline  used  on 
ttxms).  section  6421(c)  (3)  (A)  (U)  (relating 
to  gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhlghway  pur- 
poi»  or  by  local  transit  systems) .  and  section 
6«!4(b)(l)  (relating  to  lubricating  oU  not 
used  in  highway  vehicles)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  time  prescribed  by  law  for 
flUng  an  Income  tax  return  for  such  taxable 
vear"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  -ttme  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  flUng  a  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  of  overpayment  of  Income  tax  for 

such  taxable  year'.  o->.»i«« 

"(c)   CBEorr  AGAINST  Income  Tax.— Section 

39   (relaUng  to  certain  uses  of  gasoline  and 
lubrication  oU)  is  amended— 

••(  1 )  by  InserUng  ',  SPECIAL  FUELS.'  after 
•GASOLINE'  m  the  heading  of  such  section; 

••(2)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  (2),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  and  Inserting 
m  Ilex  thereof  ',  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  subsecUon  (a)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•••(4)  under  secUon  6427  with  respect  to 
fuels  used  for  nontaxable  purposes  or  resold 
during  the  Uxable  year  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  6427  ( f ) ) ."; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  '6421  or  6424'  In  sub- 
secUon (c)  and  Insertfng  In  Ueu  thereof 
•6421,  6424,  or  6427";  and 

"(4)  by  striking  out  '6431(1)  or  6434(g)' 
In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '6431(1) ,  6424(g) ,  or  6427(f)  •. 

(d)  Technical  and  CoKformino  Amend- 
ments.— • 

"(1)  Sections  874(a).  6201  (a)  (4),  and 
6401(b)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"uses  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil'  and  in- 
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sertlng    In   Ueu   thereof    "uses   of    gasoline, 
special  fuels,  and  lubricating  oil'. 

'"(2)  The  headlnti  of  secUon  6201(a)(4) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'fob  use  of  gaso- 
line" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof    under 

SECTION  3B'. 

"  (3)   SecUon  6206  Is  amended — 
"(A)   by   striking   out   'AND   6424'   In   the 
heading  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '  H24,  AND  6427'; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  'or  6424'  each  place 
It  appears  In  the  text  of  such  section  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '6424,  or  6427';  and 
"(C)  by  striking  out  "by  section  4081  (or,  In 
the  case  of  lubricating  oil,  by  section  4091)' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  by  section  4081 
(with  respect  to  payments  under  sections 
6420  and  6421),  4091  (with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  section  6424) ,  or  4041  (with  re- 
spect to  payments  under  section  6427)'. 

"(4)  Section  6416(b)(2)(G)  Is  amended  by 
InserUng  'before  April  1.  1970'  after  'If. 

••(5)  Section  6416(b)(2)(H)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  'beginning  before  April  1,  1970," 
after  'during  any  calendar  quarter'. 

"(6)  Section  6416(b)  (2)  (I)  Is  amended  by 
InserUng  •before  April  1,  1970'  after  "used  or 
resold  for  use'. 

"(7)  Section  6416(b)  (2)  (J)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  'before  AprU  1,  1970.'  after  'used  or 
resold  for  use". 

"(8)  Section  6675  Is  amended — 
"(A)    by  striking  out  'GASOLINE'  In  the 
heading  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'FUELS'; 

••(B)  by  striking  out  'or'  before  '6424"  m 
subsection  (a),  and  by  InserUng  after  'mo- 
tor vehicles)'  In  such  subsection  '.  or  6427 
(relating  to  fuels  not  used  for  taxable  pur- 
poses)': and 

"(C)  by  striking  out  'or  6424'  In  subsection 
(b)  (1)  and  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  '6424,  or 
6427'. 

•'(9)  Sections  7210,  7603,  and  7604,  and  the 
first  sentence  of  section  7605(a)  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  •6427(e)(2),'  after 
•6424(d)  (2).'.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
7605(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'or  6424 
(a)(2)'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '6424 
(d)(2).  or  6427(e)(2)'. 

"(10)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ',  special  fuels,'  after 
•gasoline"  In  the  Item  relating  to  sectton  39. 
"(11)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  63  Is  amended  by  strikUig 
out  'and  6434'  In  the  Item  relating  to  section 
6206  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '6424,  and 
6427'.  ^  ^     ^ 

"(12)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  65  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 
■  Sec.  6427.  Fuels  not  used  for  taxable  pur- 
poses.' 
"(13)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  68  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'gasoline'  In  the  Item  relating  to  section  6675 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "fuels'. 

"(e)  Highway  Tbust  Fond  Amendments. — 
Subsection  (f )  of  section  209  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  (23  VS.C,  sec.  120  note) 
Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  This  para- 
graph shaU  not  apply  to  amounts  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  paid 
imder  sections  6420  and  6421  of  such  Code 
with  respect  to  gasoline  used  after  March 
31,  1970,  in  aircraft.'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'gasoline  and  LrrBBi- 
cating  OIL'  in  the  heading  of  paragraph  (6) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'gasoline,  spe- 
cial   FUELS,    AND    LUBRICATING    OH.'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  '(relating  to  credit  for 
certain  uses  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oU)^ 
with  respect  to  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil' 
In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (6)  and 
inserting  Ui  lieu  thereof  (relating  to  credit 
for  certain  uses  of  gasoline,  special  fuels,  and 
lubricating  oU)  with  respect  to  gasoline, 
special  fuels,  and  lubricating  oil"; 


"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "This  para- 
graph shaU  not  apply  to  amounts  estUnated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  attribut- 
able to  rhe  use  after  March  81,  1970,  of  gaso- 
line and  special  fuels  In  aircraft.';  and 

"(5)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(7)  Transfers  from  trust  rtJNO  for 
NONTAXABLE  USES  OF  FUELS. — The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  time  to  time 
from  the  Trust  Fund  Into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  paid  before  July  1,  1973.  under  sec- 
tion 6427  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol 
1954  (relating  to  fuels  not  used  for  taxable 
purposes)  on  the  basis  of  claims  filed  for 
fue£  used  before  October  1,  1972.  This  para- 
graph ShaU  not  apply  to  amounts  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  paid 
under  such  section  6427  with  respect  to 
fuels  used  In  aircraft.'" 

on  page  131.  at  the  ^^""^Jll^VX.  \^o 
chance  the  section  number  from     20"*     to 
"4o1^    in   une   23,   after   the   word   "after" 
strike  out   "December  31.   1969"   and   Insert 
"March  31,  1970,  and  before  July  1.  1980'.; 
on  page  132,  line  6,  after  the  word     after  . 
strikrout  "December  31.   1969"   and   Insert 
••MarcH  31,   1970,  and  before  July  1,  1980  , 
m  Une  11,  after  Uie  word  "after".  strH^e  °"^ 
•December  31,  1969"  and  Insert  'March  31. 
1970   and  before  July  1,  1980";  on  page  13o. 
line  24.   after   the  word   "after",   strike  out 
"December  31,  1969"  and  insert  "Mareh  31, 
1970     and    before   July    1.    1980,";    on    p.^ge 
136    Une  3,   after  the  word  "under",  strike 
out  "title  I"  and  Insert  "titles  I,  n,  and  III  ; 
on  page  137,  line  1.  after  the  word  "after  . 
strike   out   "December  31,   1969"   and   liisert 
"March  31.  1970,  and  before  July  1.  1980.  ; 
In   Une   5,   after   the   word   "farms)",  strike 
out  "and  6421,"  and  msert  "6421";  in  line  7. 
after  the  word  "purposes) ,"  Insert  "and  6427 
(relating  to  fuels  not  used  for  taxable  pur- 
poses)";  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "such', 
strike  out  "code"  and  Insert  "Code";  at  the 
beginning  of  Une  15.  strike  out  "December 
31     1969"   and  insert   "March  31,   1970";    In 
line  21,  after  the  word  "to"  strike  out  "gas- 
oline"  and   insert   "fuel";    In   line   22,   after 
the  word  "years",  strike  out  "beginning  after 
December    31.     1969"    and    Insert     "ending 
March  31,   1970,   and  beginning  befwe  July 
1    1980,  and  attributable  to  use  after  March 
31.  1970,  and  before  JiUy  1,  1980.";  on  page 
138,  line  15,  after  the  word  "section",  strike 
out  "207"  and  Insert  "408";  in  line  16,  after 
the  word  "or',  strike  out  "1969"  and  Uisert 
"1970";    In  line   17,   after  the  word   "such", 
strike  out  "period,  and  subsection  (f)  (3)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  amounts  so 
transferred  ";  and  Insert  "period.";  In  Une  23. 
after  the  word  "section",  strike  out  "207"  and 
insert  "408";  In  Une  24,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "1969"  and  Insert  "1970";  on  page 
139    at  the  beginning  of  Une  1,  change  the 
section  nutmber  from  "208"  to  "409";  on  page 
140,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  3,  change  the 
section  number  from  "209"   to  •410";   after 
Une  22,  Insert  a  new  section,  as  foUows: 


"Sec.  411.  Inclusion  of  Tax  in  Air  Pares. 

'•(a)  Adjustment  of  Fares  To  Include 
TAX.^The  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  (hereafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board") 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  direct  each  air  carrier 
which  is  subject  to  section  40S(a)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  file  with  the 
Board  tariffs  showing  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  for  the  Uansportation  of  persons  by 
air  which  begins  after  April  30,  1970.  Such 
tariffs  shaU  show  the  rates,  fares,  and  charges 
for  such  transportation  as  amounts  which, 
after  reduction  by  the  amount  (If  any)  of 
taxes  Impoeed  thereon  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  4261  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  are  equal  to  the  rates,  fares 
and  charges  In  effect  (or  transportation  of 
persons  which  begins  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
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acunent  of  thU  Act.  except  that  any  rat*, 
fare,  or  charge,  shall  be  adjuated  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  10  cenu.  Tariffs  nied  pursuant 
to  this  subaectlon  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  403  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  except  that — 

••(I)  secUon  403(c)  of  such  Act  shall  not 
apply,  and 

•■(2)  the  Board  shall  reject  tartlTs  ftled  by 
any  air  carrier  pursuant  to  this  subsection  If. 
and  only  If.  the  Board  determines  that  such 
tariffs  are  not  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  403(a)  of  such  Act  or  of  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  FwTuax  Rat*  Chanofs.  Etc —When- 
ever after  April  30.  1970.  there  is  a  change  In 
the  rate  of  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (at 
or  (b)  of  section  4261  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  or  in  the  transporutlon  of 
persons  by  air  which  Is  subject  to  tax  under 
either  such  subsection,  the  Board  shall  re- 
quire each  air  carrier  which  furnishes  trans- 
portation of  persons  affected  by  such  change 
to  file  tariffs  reflecting  such  change  effective 
with  respect  to  transportation  beginning  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  such  change 
Any  such  filing  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  a*  provided  by  sutjsectlon  (a)  in 
the  case  of  transportation  of  persons  by  air 
which  begins  after  April  30.  1970.' 

And  on  page  142.  after  line  10.  strike  out: 
•Sec.  210  Krrwmvr  Datx. 

"(a)  OKNniAL  Rf LB.— Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1970 

••(b)  ExcxPTioN  — The  amendments  made 
by  sections  203  and  204  shall  apply  to  tran^- 
portaUon  beginning  after  December  31.  1969  ' 

And.  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert : 
•'Sec.  412.  Errxfi  ivx  Datxs. 

••(a)  0««x«Ai.  RuLX— Except  as  provided 
m  subsection  (b).  the  amendmenu  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  April  1,  1970. 

••(b)  ExciPTioNs. — The  amendments  made 
by  secUons  403  and  404  shall  apply  to  trans- 
porUtion  beginning  after  April  30.  1970.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (a).  (b». 
and  (c)  of  section  407  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  March  31. 
1970' 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum:  and  may  I 
suggest  to  the  attach^  that  they  call 
the  Senators  on  their  respective  sides 
and  ask  them  to  come  over  for  a  walk 
to  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


able  Oeorges  Pompidou,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  France. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  France,  see  today's  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.) 

At  1  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m..  the 
Senate,  having  returned  to  its  Chamber, 
reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presldinn  Officer  (Mr.  Hollincs  in 
the  chair  > . 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virsinla.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgliila.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectian.  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
(at  12:11  pjn.)  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  preceded  by  Its 
Secretary  (Francis  R  Valeo) ,  its  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms  (William  H.  Wannall) . 
and  the  Vice  President,  proceeded  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to 
hear  an  address  delivered  by  the  Honor- 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  14465)  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's airport  and  airway  system,  for  the 
imposition  of  airport  and  airway  user 
charges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  55.  Un«  22.  strike  out  "The  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "With  the  advice  of 
the  Aviation  Advisory  Commlsdon  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  301.  the". 

On  page  86.  beginning  with  line  5.  strike 
out  all  through  line  12  on  page  87.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"aviation    ADVISOaT    COMMISSION 

"Sbc.  301.  (a)  The  Prealdant,  with  the  ad- 
Tlce  of  the  Secretary,  shall  appoint  an  Avia- 
tion Advtsoc7  Commission  consisting  of  the 
rapresentaUves  of  six  Federal  agencies  con- 
earned  in  some  manner  with  aviation  and  a 
total  of  ten  individuals  representing  air  car- 
riers, general  aviation,  aircraft  manufactur- 
ers, airport  sponsors,  ground  access  industry, 
local  gover mnent.  State  government,  regional 
planning,  local  planning  and  conserratlon 
organizations.  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
hlghly-qviallfled  private  cltisen  who  can 
effectively  lead  such  Commission,  as  Chair- 
man. 

"(b)  Such  Commlaaton  shall — 

"(1)  advise  the  Secretary  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  revision  of  the  national  airport 
system  plan  pursuant  to  section  302; 

"(2)  prepare  a  long-range  national  air 
system  plan  for  at  least  the  year  1980  or 
the  foreseeable  needs  of  the  nation  there- 
after giving  oonslderatlon  to  airport  location 
and  siae,  surrounding  land  use,  terminal  ar- 


rangements, ground  access,  airspace  use,  air 
trafflc  control,  airline  route  structure  and 
administrative  arrangements,  aircraft  design, 
environmental  effect*,  effect  on  urban  areas. 
and  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  plan; 

"(3)  report  an  initial  such  plan  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  President  prior  to  March 
1.  1971.  or  one  year  from  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  make  any  necessary  revisions 
In  such  plan  thereafter  and  report  such  re- 
visions to  the  Secret.iry  and  the  President; 
and 

"(4)  make  such  Investigations  and  studies 
as  are  necessnry  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this  secUon, 
the  Commission  shall  establish  such  task 
forces  as  are  necessary  to  Include  technical 
representation  from  the  organlzatloiM  re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  and  from  such  other 
organlzatloivs  and  .igencies  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate 

"(C)  Members  of  such  Commission  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  SUte«.  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Commiaslon.  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  but  not  exceeding  tlOO  per  day. 
Including  traveltlme;  and.  while  so  serving 
aw.iy  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  members  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorised  by  section  5703  of 
Ulle  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission  Chairman  shall  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  such  Commission, 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  per- 
tinent data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  such  Commission  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government ,  In  accordance 
with  agreemenu  between  the  SecrcUry  and 
the  head  of  such  agency. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  trust  fund  such  sums,  not 
to  exceed  »2.000.000.  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap- 
py to  report  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Yotmo)  would  like  to  be  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  names  may 
be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  offer  my  support  for  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  The  proposed  Airport 
and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1969 
will  contribute  greatly  to  the  future  of 
aviation  and  thus  be  one  of  the  most 
essential  pieces  of  legislation  this  body 
will  consider  during  this  session. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  my  re- 
marks on  what  I  regard  as  a  key  section 
of  the  bill,  the  portion  that  refers  to 
planning  and  the  plaiming  process. 

The  American  people  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  present  course  of 
aviation — our  cluttered  terminals  and 
overworked  personnel.  Each  day  they 
demand  more  from  a  syston  that  is  al- 
ready strained  by  the  lack  of  supportinff 
facilities  that  has  come  from  a  lack  of 
funding  and  foresight.  The  pe(H?le  object 
to  local  gtiesswork  in  airport  develop- 
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ment.  They  want,  and  would  welcome 
an  overall  air  system. 

The  legislation  before  us  directs  In 
section  202  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation prepare  a  national  airport  sys- 
tem plan.  It  concentrates  on  the  next 
10  years,  specifying  that  there  l)e  revi- 
sions each  2  years. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  recommended  adoption  of 
section  301.  establishing  a  15-member 
Aviation  Advisory  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee would  Include  five  representatives 
of  Federal  agencies.  The  committee  would 
be  appointed  and  chaired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  it  would  be 
available  to  "advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  long-range  needs  of 
aviation." 

The  House  of  Representatives  takes  a 
different  approach  in  its  version.  It,  too. 
recognizes  that  many  areas  of  aviation 
must  be  consulted  for  coherent  and  com- 
prehensive development.  The  House  bill 
directs  the  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  nine  top-level 
representatives  of  the  Industry  and  non- 
govenunental  community.  A  private 
citizen  would  serve  as  chairman.  The 
commission's  assignment  would  be  to 
design  system  guidelines  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

In  comparing  these  two  approaches.  I 
would  hke  to  make  the  following  points: 
First,  if  a  plan  is  going  to  be  effectively 
designed  and  implemented,  it  must  in- 
clude the  information  and  views  that  can 
be  supplied  not  only  by  Govenmient.  but 
by  the  interested  and  involved  parties 
of  the  private  sector.  The  best  plan  can 
only  be  made  with  the  best  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  Information  possibly 
obtainable.  An  aviation  crisis  will  result 
if  insufncient  facts  are  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  plan.  We  must  have  a 
partnership  with  a  common  goal.  There- 
fore, a  commission  properly  should 
represent  both  the  public  and  private 

sector.  ,     ^     w 

Second,  If  the  commission  is  to  be 
effective.  It  must  be  given  a  mission  and 
a  deadline.  Only  with  a  firm  assignment 
can  it  accomplish  the  hardest  and  most 
vital  part  of  Its  work— balancing  the 
basic  economic,  technological,  and 
social  factors  while  determining  the 
future  course  of  aviation  to  recommend 
to  the  Secretary. 

Third,  the  chairman  of  any  advisory 
group  should  be  able  to  devote  substan- 
tial time  to  the  assignment,  and  to  be 
able  to  reconcile  the  major  and  diverse 
Interests  represented  by  such  a  body, 
while  always  remaining  independent  and 
acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  therefore,  I  offer  an 
amendment  that  Is  drawn  to  achieve 
this  threefold  goal.  The  Commission,  as 
conceived  by  my  amendment,  would  have 
16  members  apix)inted  by  the  President. 
Six  would  come  from  Federal  agencies, 
imd  10  from  the  private  sector.  The 
chairman  of  the  Commission  would  be 
selected  by  the  President  from  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  Commission  would  be  able  to  rec- 
ommend, but  not  to  dictate,  specific 
points  to  the  Secretary  for  inclusion  In 


the  national  airport  system  plan.  In 
addition,  the  panel  would  be  requested 
to  examine  the  long-range  aispects  of 
aviation  in  an  effort  to  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture beyond  1980,  and  would  report  its 
findings  within  1  year.  The  Commission 
would  also  play  an  Important  role  in 
determining  the  guidelines  necessary  to 
protect  our  environent  while  allowing 
aviation  to  flourish. 

In    conclusion,    the    Department    of 
Transportation  believes  that  it  can  de- 
velop a  plan  for  the  future  on  its  own — 
consulting,    as    it    considers    necessary, 
with  other  Federal   agencies,  industry, 
and  community  representatives.  The  De- 
partment -.f  Transportation  must  play  a 
central  role  in  the  plannine  process.  But 
as  I  have  said,  an  effective,  comprehen- 
sive plan  is  the  mark  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  complete  consultation  plus  ac- 
curate InformaUon  from  those  who  have 
a  stake  in  the  goal.  Such  a  commission, 
as  I  propose,  would  prove  invsduable  in 
this  regard,  providing  a  needed  consulta- 
tion with  all  users.  For  the  national  air- 
port system  plan  is  designed  for  Just  one 
end— to  serve  the  people.  This  can  only 
be  assured  when  all  segments  of  society 
are  assured  a  role  in  the  planning  process. 
Mr.     President,     I     mentioned     this 
amendment   previously   to    the   distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Maghxjson),  and 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton).  I 
sent  to  the  olBce  of  each  Senator  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  with  a  brief  cover 
letter  explaining  the  amendment  and 
the  need  for  it. 

As  the  matter  stands  at  the  present 
time  this  section  providing  a  commis- 
sion or  a  committee  would  go  to  con- 
ference. It  seems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bUl  of  the  other  body  would 
somewhat  usurp  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  actually  the 
commission  created  in  that  proposal 
would  dictate  the  guidelines.  It  seems 
to  me  it  goes  too  far.  The  committee  pro- 
vision that  came  from  our  able  Com- 
mittee on  Conmierce,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  built  aroimd  the  concept  that  there 
be  an  "in-house"  committee,  so  to  speak, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  Therefore,  while  it 
would  bring  in  industry  and  private  sec- 
tor representatives,  it  would  not  have 
the  prestige  and  the  overall  dignity, 
perspective,  and  objectivity  that  a  com- 
mission would  have  if  it  were  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Included  both  Gov- 
ernment representatives  and  private  sec- 
tor representatives. 

The  proposal  I  make  would  overcome 
both  the  objections  to  the  House  pro- 
vision and  the  "in-house"  weakness  In 
the  present  bilL  At  the  same  time  it 
would  strengthen  the  goal  and  objective 
of  this  very  important  and  essential  leg- 
islation. 

I  would  hope  that  It  might  be  possible 
that  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  committee,  and  the  minority 
representatives  would  be  able  to  accept 
this  provision.  I  have  had  wide  support. 
I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time  because  of  the 


widespread  support  I  have  received  on 
this  measure  from  all  over  the  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  lU)  further  com- 
ments at  this  time.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  point  out  spe- 
cifically, in  what  particulars,  his  pro- 
posal differs  from,  adds  to.  or  improves 
upon  the  proposal  in  the  present  bill, 
because  the  proposal  as  written  estab- 
lishes an  aviation  advisory  committee 
consisting  of  15  members,  and  provides 
for  broad  representation  of  industry 
upon  it. 

Will  the  Senator  point  out  some  of  the 
key  methods  he  believes  his  proposal  im- 
proves beyond  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  BCX3GS.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
respond  to  the  Senator's  question.  As  I 
indicated  in  a  general  way.  the  provision 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee. Therefore,  it  is  considered  as  having 
committee  status  rather  than  commis- 
sion status.  It  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  as  an  arm 
of  his,  so  to  si>eak,  which  he  could  con- 
sult if  and  when  he  felt  the  need  to 
consult  with  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that,  in  itself,  is 
the  weakness  that  my  proposal  would  try 
to  overcome.  My  proposal  would  seek  to 
elevate  the  committee,  to  make  it  more 
objective,  and  to  strengthen  the  provi- 
sion. I  do  not  say  it  would  give  more  au-. 
thority,  although  it  would  have  more  in- 
fluence because  it  is  still  advisory  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  There  is  a 
close  distinction  there. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  must  say  I  fail  to  see  it. 
That  is  what  I  would  be  interested  to 
know.  I  do  not  know  that  calling  it  a 
committee  or  a  commission  is  a  mean- 
ingful distinction.  It  seems  to  me  they 
are  set  up  to  accomplish  exactly  the  same 
thing.  In  one  instance  the  Secretary  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  its 
purpose  is  to  develop  long-range  plans 
to  study  the  long-range  needs  of  aviation. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  is  saying  that 
we  will  appoint  a  commission  to  do  the 
same  thing.  The  only  distinction  I  can 
see  is  calling  it  a  commission  instead  of 
a  committee. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  Is  a  distinction  and 
I  think  it  is  an  important  distinction. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  public  eye 
between  the  cormotation  of  committee 
and  commission. 

Mr.  CANNON.  "What  is  the  difference? 
I  do  not  know  myself. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  say  in  this  case 
the  Commission  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  As  we  aU  know,  he  Is  the 
highest  duly  elected  officer  of  our  Gov- 
errmient.  He  is  selected  by  the  vote  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation.  I  would  say  we 
would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  persons  of 
greater  stature  to  serve  on  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  President  than  we 
would  with  an  "in-house"  committee 
named  by  an  appointed  Cabinet  officer. 
I  say  that  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
able  Secretary  of  Transportation,  That 
is  one  of  the  big  distinctions. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  In  his 
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amendment  provides  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission  should  be  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  of  the  Secre- 
tary-. We  have  found  that  the  President 
sometimes  has  difficulty  in  this  body 
where  we  have  the  right  to  advise  and 
consent  to  appointments:  and  I  would 
say  that  certainly  if  he  is  going  to  ap- 
point a  commission  with  the  advice  of 
the  Secretary,  that  means  the  appointees 
will  be  people  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  the  distinguished 
acting  manager  of  the  bill,  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  i  Mr.  Cannon  > ,  has 
put  his  finger  on  a  very  miportant  point 
'  that  argues  in  behalf  of  the  proposal  I 
am  offering.  It  is  one  of  the  important 
and  valuable  purposes  of  the  legislation 
that  we  are  striving  to  get  by  this  legis- 
lation— an  overall  national  recognition 
and  cooperation  in  the  development  of 
an  airport  systems  plan.  Just  as  we  have 
had  throughout  the  Nation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  interstate  highway  system. 
It  would  achieve  greater  understanding 
and  it  would  obtain  broader  participa- 
tion. I  think,  to  have  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  rather  than 
having  an  In-house  committee  appointed 
by  the  Secretory.  We  will  get  much  more 
support  and  strength  than  we  otherwise 
would  get  by  the  committee  approach. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  much  In  sympathy  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  seeks  to  do.  I  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  And  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  It. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  He  has  In  mind  what 
is  distinctly  needed  for  a  long-range 
plan.  However.  I  thought  the  committee 
had  answered  the  need  by  the  particular 
provision  we  have  In  the  bill.  True,  it  is 
not  appointed  by  the  President,  but  by 
the  Secretary,  but  only  five  memt)ers  of 
that  15-memt>er  committee  can  t>e  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Government.  The  rest 
will  have  to  come  from  airport  and  avia- 
tion organizations  and  from  the  Stotes. 
To  that  extent.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
an  in-house  committee  or  commission. 
or  whatever  one  wants  to  call  it. 

I  also  want  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  this  body,  whatever  it  may  be. 
ought  to  be   in   an   advisory   capacity. 

I  would  rather  have  the  committee 
version  than  the  Senator's  proposal  be- 
cause within  this  bill  we  have  imposed 
upon  the  Secretory  very  important  and 
precise  duties  to  execute  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  I  make  reference 
first  to  the  cost  sdlocation  study  which 
he  has  to  make  within  2  years,  to  ascer- 
toin  whether  the  user  charges  we  have 
imposed  are  really  fair  user  charges.  It 
was  one  of  the  difficulties  the  committee 
had  in  drafting  this  bill.  He  has  to  pro- 
vide recommendations  for  a  national  air- 
port system,  and  then  update  it  every 
2  years.  Within  5  years,  he  must  provide 
a  study  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
the  tnist  funds.  He  also  must  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  Just  my  feeling  that  the  Secretory, 
storting  on  a  new  endeavor  here,  with 
the  trust  fund  and  the  user  charge  con- 


cept, is  going  to  be  pioneering  In  this 
field  and  making  studies  and  recom- 
mendations that  an  advisory  committee 
appointed  by  himself,  whose  members 
may  serve  from  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  broad  representotion  we  have 
proposed,  might  well  be  a  better  vehicle 
to  do  precisely  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  worked  on  so  long,  and 
with  whose  purposes  I  agree  entirely. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  know  he  has  studied  this  question  and 
has  held  views  on  it  for  some  time.  I  re- 
spect him  in  everything  he  )(as  said.  It 
is  just  a  different  point  of  view.  I  believe 
that  every  p>oint  the  Senator  was  kind 
enough  to  mention  is  an  argument  for 
the  Commission,  as  I  construe  It.  The 
Secretory,  who  has  to  act  by  the  delega- 
tion of  responsibility  and  authority  of 
the  bill  itself,  needs  the  assistance  of  the 
Commission  rather  than  his  own  In- 
house  committee. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Would  the  Senator  feel 
that  he  would  have  achieved  his  purpose 
If  the  committee  were  appointed  by  the 
President,  but  the  Secretory  would  be 
chairman  of  such  committee? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  I  would  not.  I  think 
that  is  a  strong  point. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  feels  that 
the  merit  of  the  proposal  is  to  completely 
divorce  it  from  the  Department  of 
Transportotion  and  keep  it  advisory,  but 
set  it  up  as  an  independent  commission? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes.  with  a  mission.  An 
in-house  committee  appointed  by  the 
Secretory  does  not  have  any  responsi- 
bility, unless  the  Secretary  calls  on  it  for 
recommendations  and  advice.  But  this 
Commission  would  have  a  mission  and  a 
responsibility  to  do  a  Job  and  a  deadline 
within  which  to  do  it.  It  would  give  the 
information  and  advice,  and  then  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretory 
of  Transportation.  The  Secretory  could 
take  what  he  saw  fit  to  toke  under  the 
law.  because  it  would  be  his  Anal  respon- 
sibility. 

It  seems  to  me  he  would  have  a  great 
bank  of  knowledge  and  support  on  which 
to  stand,  with  respect  to  the  decisions  he 
would  then  make.  He  would  be  in  a 
stronger  position  to  move  forward  In  the 
very  importont  development  of  our  air- 
ports systems  plan,  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
country,  not  only  in  the  next  10  years, 
but  many  years  into  the  future. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  seems  to  me  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  actually  complicate  the  problem 
we  are  trying  to  resolve,  rather  than 
solve  it.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
concern  me  greatly.  You  propose  to  set 
up  an  independent  commission,  account- 
able to  the  President,  with  another 
civilian  head,  which  amounts  to  an- 
other proliferation  of  authority.  I  notice 
the  provision  to  appropriate  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2  million  from  the  trust  fund  to 
finance  the  Commission  which  means 


we  are  going  to  siphon  some  of  the  trust 
fund  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing another  little  bureaucracy. 

If  the  Senator  would  feel  better  if  we 
called  what  we  have  proposed  a  commis- 
sion Instead  of  a  committee,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that,  because  I  think 
that  Is  the  only  meaningful  distinction. 
Certoinly.  the  Secretory  will  use  the 
advisory  committee  we  have  provided 
for  in  the  bill  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities.  The  responsibilities 
the  Senator  seeks  to  give  the  Advisory 
Commission  are  responsibilities  that  are 
imposed  by  law  on  the  Secretory  now. 
I  think  we  will  have  some  confusion 
there  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  say.  "This 
commission  has  the  responsibility,  but 
the  law  says  the  Secretary  has."  We  are 
going  to  get  into  a  problem  of  prolifera- 
tion and  scattering  of  responsibility  with 
a  sort  of  shotgun  approach  that  I  think 
is  going  to  be  disadvantageous. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
acting  manager  for  his  views.  I  am  glad 
to  have  them.  I  can  understand  his 
reaching  that  conclusion  at  first  glance. 
But  consider  what  we  will  be  faced  with 
when  this  legislation,  assuming  the  pro- 
posed amendment  I  have  offered  is  not 
adopted,  goes  to  conference.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  was  encouraged  to 
offer  the  amendment.  I  think  it  will  be 
a  help  to  the  conferees  at  the  time  of  the 
conference.  Certoinly  the  provision  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body  is  ab- 
solutely dictatorial.  I  think  It  usurps  the 
power  delegated  in  the  bill  to  the  Secre- 
tory, and  I  believe  It  would  really  ham- 
per the  Secretory  in  carrying  out  his 
duties.  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  really 
operate  under  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  said,  the 
provision  in  the  pending  bill  goes  to  the 
other  extreme.  It  Is  an  in-house — and, 
I  think,  weak — provision. 

So  I  believe  there  Is  going  to  have  to 
l)e  some  compromise.  It  was  my  hope  and 
belief  that  the  proposal  I  have  suggested 
might  be  a  happy  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  would  provide  the  flexibility  for 
developing  the  airport  systems  plan,  with 
the  responsibility  remaining,  as  It  should 
t)e,  with  the  Secretory  of  Transportotion. 
But  it  would  also  have  the  assistance  of 
the  very  highest  level  of  consulting  an 
advisory  personnel  representing  evei-y 
segment  of  our  society  involved.  It  would 
have  In  their  counsel,  information, 
knowledge,  and  experience,  the  know- 
how  that  would  l)e  necessary  to  develop 
the  very  best  and  finest  airport  systems 
plan,  as  we  move  on  into  the  future. 

There  are  many  complicated  problems 
involved  in  it,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator knows. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  the  Senators 
proposal  is  much  more  like  the  House 
provision.  We  are  going  to  have  more 
leeway  In  conference  if  we  adopt  the 
Senate  pro\'ision  than  If  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  because  the  House  bill 
does  provide  that: 

There  1*  hereby  establl«he<l  a  National  Air 
System  Guidelines  Commission  (hereafter  In 
thU  subaecUon  referred  to  as  the   •Commls- 
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•Ion").  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  private  life  as  follows — 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  duties  of  tlie  Com- 
mission, In  your  amendment  It  seems  to 
me.  are  similar  to  those  proposed  in  the 
House  bill.  The  committee  considered 
this  and  did  not  adopt  that  approach. 
We  did  not  like  that  approach. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  My  comment  would  be, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  the  House  bill,  would  appoint 
nine  members  from  the  private  sector, 
not  tied  Into  Government  agencies  at  all. 
So  It  Is  Just  the  private  sector,  and  it 
simply  says,  reading  on  page  12: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission— 

(A)  to  formulate  guidelines  for  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  for  surround- 
ing land  iises.  ground  access,  airways,  air 
service,  and  aircraft  compatible  with  such 
plan; 

(B)  to  facilitate  consideration  of  other 
modes  of  UansportaUon  and  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  and  community  and  In- 
dustry groups  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (g)  of  this  section. 

It  is  not  advisory,  as  I  read  that  pro- 
vision. It  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  it 
Is  in  conflict,  certainly,  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Department  of  Tianspor- 
tatlon.  ^   .^ 

But  the  Senator  is  certoinly  correct;  it 
would  be  in  conference  with  the  present 
Senate  provision,  as  well  as  with  the  pro- 
posal I  offer  here. 

I  would  hope,  at  least,  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  conferees  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  would  be  strengthened 
in  their  position  in  conference  by  the 
concept  of  the  amendment  I  have  been 
privileged  to  propose,  together  with  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  say  that  if  the  Senator  would  feel 
better  about  it,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  calling  it  a  Commission  rather 
than  a  committee,  and  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  modifying  the  committee's 
recommendation  to  allow  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  "be  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the 

But  from  that  point  on,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  get  into  the  problem  here  of 
trying  to  give  this  Commission  the  obli- 
gation and  the  authority  to  carry  out 
duties  that  are  imposed  by  law  on  the 
Secretary.  He  is  the  man  who  is  respon- 
sible, and  he  is  the  man  who  ought  to 
be  the  chairman  of  that  Commission  or 
committee,  whatever  we  call  it,  because 
we  are  going  to  look  to  him  to  carry  out 
this  Job. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  he  has  a  tremen- 
dous job  ahead  of  him. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
some  independent  agency  or  commission 
making  his  decisions.  This  is  a  job  we 
have  to  get  on  with,  and  if  those  modifi- 
cations wotild  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator,  I  would  oe  happy,  as  I  say.  to 
call  it  a  Commission,  and  to  say  that  it 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Piesident 
with  the  advice  of  the  Secretory. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  suggestion,  and  I  would  be  inclined 


to  agree,  except  for  one  other  point 
which  I  have  in  mind.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator be  willing  to  toke  an  amendment 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  be 
from  the  private  sector,  rather  than  the 
Secretory? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  that  would  only 
complicate  the  problem.  It  would  com- 
plicate the  problem  if  we  make  some 
outsider  the  chairman  of  a  commission  to 
do  the  same  thing  that  the  Secretory  is 
charged  by  law  with  doing.  I  think  that 
is  the  only  major  distinction,  and  the 
major  problem  Is  that  we  would  then  be 
giving  someone  else  the  responsibility  to 
do  the  Secretary's  job. 

If  we  give  the  Secretory  an  advisory 
commission,  and  he  is  the  chairman  of 
it,  and  that  commission  is  appointed 
from  a  broad  segment  of  the  industry 
and  government  concerned  with  this 
problem,  then,  in  his  position  as  chair- 
man. I  think  he  and  they  can  formulate 
and  come  up  with  a  meaningful  plan  and 
a  prog-am  that  would  be  helpful  over 
the  years. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  views  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  who  has  worked  so  hard 
on  this  bill.  I  know  he  has  some  strong 
feelings  on  this  point. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stoted  before  in  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  I  am  in 
agreement,  and  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion similar  to  his.  That  was  at  a  time 
that  we  did  not  have  this  proposal  before 
us. 

The  distinction,  as  I  see  it.  Is  in  the 
name  of  the  body,  whether  it  be  called  a 
committee  or  commission,  and  the  In- 
dependence that  the  Seiuitor  attaches 
to  it. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  concur  with 
him  on  the  independence  he  attaches  to 
it.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  In-house 
committee  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
far  as  the  Secretory  is  concerned,  with 
regard  to  the  cost  allocation  study,  the 
national  airport  study,  and  the  allotment 
or  proportion  study  which  have  to  come 
in,  this  necessarily  would  have  to  be  an 
advisory  committee. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  agree. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Or  very  close  to  it,  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities. 

I  simply  think,  with  aU  deference  to. 
my  colleague,  who  has  been  associated 
with  this  subject  for  a  long  time  and  has 
made  a  substantial  contribution,  that 
the  committee's  judgment  Is  best  here, 
considering  the  totol  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  the  steps  it  makes  toward 
planning  for  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  As 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Cannon)  to 
amend  the  committee  proposal  to  call 
this  a  commission,  and  have  it  app<^ted 
by  the  President,  I  feel  inclined  to  accept 
his  suggestion  and  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment, if  we  can  do  that.  I  think  that 
would  strengthen  the  Senate  position  in 
conference. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.   PEARSON.    With   the   provision 
that  the  Secretory  becomes  a  member  of 
the  commission  or  committee. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  understand  that.  yes. 
Mr.  CANNON.  He  is  the  chairman. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  He  would  be  the  chair- 
man, and  I  think  that  would  strengthen 
the  Senate's  position  in  conference.  I 
think  the  appointing  of  the  Commission 
members  as  a  <:<Mnmisslon  rather  than 
as  a  committee  denotes  greater  prestige 
and  authority.  The  appointment  by  the 
President,  I  think,  also  adds  strength  to 
it  as  well,  in  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jective which  we  are  all  seeking  here. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  that  if  those  changes  can 
be  made,  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
that  I  previously  offered  be  withdrawn 

at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  Unanimous 
consent  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  have  agreed 
that  we  can  modify  the  committee  lan- 
guage as  follows,  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  proposes  this  as  an  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  5,  page  86,  strike  the  word 
"committee"  and  insert  "commission". 

After  section  301(a),  on  line  6,  strike 
the  words  "the  Secretory"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Secretary". 

On  line  7,  strike  the  word  "committee" 
and  insert  the  word  "commission". 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  section 
301,  wherever  the  word  "committee"  ap- 
pears, strike  "committee"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "commission". 

On  line  20,  page  86,  change  the  period 
to  a  comma  and  insert  "and  the  national 
airport  system  plan." 

That  is  what  we  have  worked  out  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. It  is  my  imderstanding  that  he  is 
offering  that  as  an  amendment  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  submit  that  as 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  submit  that  as  an 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  and  hope  it 
will  be  accepted,  as  suggested  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  him  and  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  participated  in  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with, 
based  on  that  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  page  86,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Ad- 
visory", strike  out  the  word  "Committee" 
and  insert  "Commission";  In  line  6,  after  the 
word  "The",  strike  out  the  word  "Secretary" 
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and  Insert  "Tb«  Prwldcnt  with  th«  advice 
ot  the  Secretary":  In  Una  7.  after  tbe  wotd 
••Ad\-lflory."  ttrtke  out  "Committee"  and  In- 
sert "Commission":  In  line  8.  after  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "Committee"  and  Insert 
"Commission":  In  line  17.  after  the  word 
"-Ue ".  strike  out  the  word  "Committee"  and 
Insert  "Commission":  In  line  20.  after  the 
word  •'requlremenu ",  strike  out  the  period. 
Insert  a  comma  and  "and  tbe  National  Air- 
port system  plan.":  In  line  21.  after  the 
word  "such",  strike  out  "Committee"  and 
Insert  "Commission":  on  page  87.  line  7.  after 
th.*  word  "such",  strike  out  "Committee"  and 
Insert  "Commission":  and  In  line  9.  after  the 
word  "the",  strike  out  the  word  "Commit- 
tee" and  Insert  "Conunlsslon ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  CANNON.  On  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messace  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  agency  for  the  super- 
vision of  federally  chartered  credit 
unicMis.  and  for  other  purposes. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14465 >  to 
provide  for  the  exj>ansioa  axxi  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airiwrt  and  air- 
way system,  for  the  imposition  of  air- 
port and  airway  user  charges,  and  (or 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  2  amendments  to  the  pending 
bill  and  a^k  that  they  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  have  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  or  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  bill — if  the 
manager  of  the  bill  does  not  mind  com- 
menting on  this — which  would  reflect  the 
need  for  environmental  quality  in  the 
location  of  airports?  I  Invite  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  bill  I  introduced 
earlier,  which  would  have  baimed  all  Jets 
from  National  Airport  because  of  the 
noise  factor  and  because  of  the  40  tons  of 
pollution  per  day  that  they  pour  over 
Washington,  DC. 

Unfortunat^y.  we  have  not  had  time 
^  to  have  any  hearings  on  that  bill.  A  great 
number  of  people  would  like  to  be  heard 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  obviously  this  Is 
going  to  be  a  very  complex  and  a  very 
difBcolt  MU  to  get  passed. 


I  should  like  to  know,  however,  in  de- 
termining the  location  of  new  airports, 
whether  we  have  built  into  this  measure 
anything  to  do  with  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

This  matter  is  covered  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  page  36, 
under  the  heading  "Enviroimient  Pro- 
tection." I  read: 

The  Committee  Is  ccncemed  that  airport 
development  proceed  with  all  due  caution 
and  conc«m  for  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. Factors  such  as  noise,  air  and  water 
pollution,  site  selection  consonant  with  the 
environmental  surroundings  and  preserva- 
tion of  natural  beauty  should  be  taken  Into 
accoun*. 

Section  306(d)  (3)  of  this  bill  requires  that 
the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  project 
application  unless  and  until  he  Is  satii>fled 
that  fair  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment and  to  the  interest  of  communi- 
ties In  or  near  which  the  project  may  be  lo- 
cated In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  legal 
notice  be  given.  In  the  Federal  Register,  of 
the  pendency  of  any  project  application  In 
order  that  all  project  applications  become  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

The  Committee  blU  retains  the  provisions 
for  public  hearings  provided  In  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  of  1946 

The  Committee  believes  that  should  any 
project  application  for  airport  development 
assistance  be  objected  to  by  any  party  with 
Interest  In  the  matter,  the  Secretary  must 
have  the  primary  respoi\slbUlty  to  see  to  It 
that  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  is  afforded 
to  ensure  that  the  rlghU  ot  all  Interested 
parties  wUl  be  protected. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

I  have  an  increasing  concern  over  this. 
I  might  add  that  not  only  Is  it  appli- 
cable to  Washington.  D.C..  but  also,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  we  have  prob- 
lems even  with  the  supersonic  airplane 
which  is  being  developed,  as  to  what  it 
is  going  to  do  to  our  envlroiunent  as  a 
result  of  tbe  contrails  it  may  leave  up 
there,  which  do  not  dissipate  because 
there  is  no  wind. 

As  I  have  said.  I  think  the  need  for 
doing  this  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
in  our  overall  battle  for  environmental 
quality. 

Mr.  PEHCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  stress  the 
importance  of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frt>m  Colorado. 

We  have  need  in  the  Chicago  area  for 
a  third  airport.'  Serious  consideration  Is 
being  given  to  placing  It  right  In  Lake 
Michigan.  In  fact,  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  has  taken  a  position  in  favor 
of  this.  Despite  a  month  of  research.  I 
cannot  find  whether  one  bit  of  technical 
consideration  has  been  given  to  what  it 
would  do  to  the  lake  or  what  it  would 
do  to  the  environment. 

Citizens  in  the  whole  Southside  of 
Chicago  are  protesting  the  lake  location, 
because  it  would  put  planes  right  over 
heavy  concentrations  of  residential  areas 
and  cause  noise  pollution. 

We  do  not  know  what  such  an  airport 
would  do  to  the  ecology  of  the  lake.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  construction  of 


the  airport  in  the  center  of  the  lake  or 
in  the  offshore  area  would  do. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  that  according  to  this 
bill  such  ainwrt  projects  could  not  go 
ahead  in  the  future  with  Federal  funds 
tmless  full  consideration  had  been  given 
to  its  effect  on  the  environment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  may  say  that  my  under- 
standing is,  there  is  to  be  offered  during 
the  course  of  the  hearintjs  on  the  bill  an 
amendment  relating  specifically  to  the 
environmental  problem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  going  to-  say 
that  I  think  the  Senator  will  be  satis- 
fled — although  there  are  several  different 
points  of  view  on  this — with  it.  We  did 
not  want  any  unconscionable  delays  in 
necessary  airport  development;  however, 
we  do  want  environmental  safeguards 
and  I  think  the  Senator  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  amendment.  First,  on  major 
projects,  unoer  the  new  amendment, 
there  have  to  be  hearings  before  Federal 
grants  are  considered.  If  we  had  made 
grants  first  and  then  held  hearings,  of 
course,  all  parties  would  have  their  feet 
in  concrete.  I  think  that  such  an  amend- 
ment like  Senator  Hart  will  offer  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  understanding  is 
that  airport  development,  as  defined  in 
section  201,  means  not  only  new  airports 
but  also  new  improvements  in  existing 
airports.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  a  project  application 
Is  made  imder  provisions  of  the  bill,  then 
the  environmental  provisions  In  section 
206  would  apply  either  to  new  or  existing 
airports  for  which  grants  were  requested. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  that. 
Suppose  money  is  appropriated  under  the 
Federal  Airport  Act,  do  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  apply  to  that,  so  that  the  money 
being  used  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
wUl  come  within  the  restrictions  in  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  bill  would  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  not  approve  that  project. 
when  the  application  is  made,  imless  and 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  fair  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Items  we 
have  been  dlsctisslng,  that  Is,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  enviroiunent.  I  think  that 
is  adequate  provision  for  protection  to 
those  people  close  to  airports. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Could  I  ask  one  more 
question?  I  will  try  to  get  the  record 
clear  and  make  sure  that  my  Interpreta- 
tion is  correct. 

Since  this  is  a  public  airport.  Is  a 
public  airport  something  more  than  an 
airport  where  certificated  carriers  land? 
In  other  words,  is  a  cotmty  airport  or  a 
municipal  airport,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  considered  to  be  a  public  airport, 
even  though  certificated  carriers  do  not 
come  in? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  There  need  be  no 
certificated  carriers  coming  in.  Under 
the  bill,  we  provide  funds  fo"  reliever  air- 
ports for  general  aviation  aircraft — for 
airports  serving  certificated  carriers  and 
for  general  aviation  airports.  However, 
if  an  airport  Is  not  a  public  airport,  it 
would  not  be  eligible  for  assistance  tmder 
this  act,  anyway. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  around  Den- 
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ver  now  a  number  of  so-called  reliever 
airports  which  have  been  put  In  imder 
the  Federal  Airport  Act,  or  put  in  by  the 
county,  or  by  a  conglomeration  of  coun- 
ties. As  such,  I  wanted  to  be  sure  they 
would  be  eligible  for  whatever  It  is  they 
need.  Some  of  them,  I  know,  badly  need 
either  towers  or  new  landing  approaches 
or  both  In  order  to  be  able  to  assist  In 
taking  the  load  off  the  Denver  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Stapleton. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  very 
much  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  I  should  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  and  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  to  page  97  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  for  the  Imposition 
of  an  airport  tax. 

I  think  I  thoroughly  understand  the 
basis  for  the  tax  and  the  need  for  It. 

The  question  has  been  raised  actively 
with  me — and  I  am  sure  with  other  Sen- 
ators—as to  whether  there  should  be  any 
expression  of  comity  among  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  the  imposition  of  this  tax  for 
public  officials  at  any  level  of  govern- 
ment traveling  on  public  and  official 
business,  and  as  to  whether  this  type  of 
tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the  State 
governments  themselves. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  care  to  comment 
on  that. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  the 
'  feeling  of  the  Finance  Committee  that 

I J  If  we  were  going  to  raise  a  lot  of  money 

f*  with  a  tax— and  we  plan  to  raise  a  lot 

of  it  in  the  bill— it  would  be  better  to 
levy  a  tax  to  apply  across  the  board  to 
everyone,  to  have  no  exceptions,  and  to 
keep  it  as  simple  as  possible;  and  also 
to  have  a  tax  so  that  the  public  wUl  know 
what  the  total  price  will  be  on  their  fare 
with  the  tax  Included. 

The  Senator  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  as  it  sUnds  today.  If  we  pick  up  a 
newspaper,  we  read  an  advertisement  of 
an  airline  that,  say,  flying  from  Friend- 
ship Airport  to  New  Orleans  will  cost  $50. 
But.  It  is  not  $50.  It  is  $50  plus  the  Ux. 
When  someone  goes  to  the  airport  and 
puts  down  the  $50,  the  little  girl  behind 
the  counter  will  multiply  that  by  5  per- 
cent to  get  the  tax,  and  add  it  on  to  the 
ticket,  and  that  will  be  the  total  price. 
Meanwhile,  people  are  standing  in  line 
waiting  for  her  to  do  the  arithmetic. 

The  airlines  are  Justified  In  advertis- 
ing their  rates  without  the  tax.  But  we 
feel  it  would  be  better,  if  we  are  going 
to  levy  a  tax,  rather  than  having  people 
standing  in  line  while  someone  computes 
the  fare  plus  the  tax,  merely  to  levy  the 
tax  and  put  it  right  on  the  airline.  As  a 
result,  this  bill's  tax  provisions  would  in- 
crease the  passenger  tax  to  an  equivalent 
of  about  8  percent,  and  the  airline  will 
include  the  tax  In  its  price  for  the  Ucket, 
without  any  exceptions,  from  now  on. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Governors 
and  State  employees,  In  most  Instances, 
when  they  come  up  here,  the  States  will 
be  paying  for  it,  anyway. 

In  many  Instances,  the  present  law's 
exemptions  are  being  claimed  where  the 
State's  employees  have  no  right  to  claim 


them.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Govern- 
ment people  have  a  certain  number  of 
trips  coming  to  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
trips  are  theirs.  They  should  be  paying 
the  tax  themselves. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  profes- 
sors. Here  Is  a  professor  of  a  State  Uni- 
versity and  he  would  claim  a  tax  ex- 
emption as  a  State  employee  because  he 
Is  a  professor  at  a  State  vmiversity.  There 
is  a  man  standing  behind  him,  who  Is 
traveling  with  him,  but  he  is  a  professor 
at  a  private  college.  The  private  colleges 
come  in  and  say  they  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against,  that  the  State  university 
is  a  lot  better  able  to  pay  than  a  private 
college;  yet  the  professor  at  a  State  uni- 
versity has  a  tax  exemption  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  professor  of  a  private 
college. 

We  bypass  all  of  that.  The  Finance 
Committee  said,  "Why  not  put  the  tax  on 
the  airlines  and  let  them  pass  it  on  to  the 
customers,  so  that  the  airlines  wlU  pay 
the  tax.  Then  we  will  not  argue  about 
any  passenger  having  a  tax  exemption, 
whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  clergy, 
the  Red  Cross,  a  State  employee,  or  a 
Governor  or  a  Federal  employee. '  If  the 
State  thinks  It  Is  worth  sending  a  man 
up  here,  the  State  should  pay  for  the  en- 
tire fare,  including  the  tax. 

In  addition,  may  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Maryland,  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  we  are  raising  will  be  given 
to  the  States  to  begin  with,  so  that  I  do 
not  see  why  the  States  should  complain 
about  paying  their  share,  as  users  of  the 
system,  which  is  about  all  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
from  the  helpful  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  he  would  op- 
pose adoption  of  any  amendment  which 
would  provide  such  exemptions. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  not  vote  for  such  an 
amendment.  Once  we  start  making  ex- 
ceptions, we  set  the  stage  again  for  what 
I  regard  as  misleading  advertising  such 
as  appears  now  in  every  major  news- 
paper. 

We  see  an  advertisement  to  the  effect 
that  It  would  cost  $50  to  fly  someplace.  It 
is  a  misadvertised  price,  because  the  man 
will  not  get  there  for  that  amount  of 
money.  There  is  a  tax  that  goes  on  top 
of  that  price.  And  when  we  add  the  tax, 
It  Is  then  more  than  $50. 

I  think  that  everyone  would  be  satis- 
fied if  everyone  is  treated  the  same. 

I  know  that  I  have  stood  in  line  and 
somebody  would  say:  "Are  you  claiming 
a  tax  exemption"?  I  never  do.  I  know 
that  everyone  thinks,  "There  Is  an  Amer- 
ican public  official  living  on  our  money, 
and  he  is  claiming  a  special  exemption." 
Other  people  do  not  get  it,  and  they  re- 
sent it. 

In  this  case,  I  do  not  see  how  a  Gov- 
ernor can  claim  that  he  should  be  ex- 
empt when  It  Is  not  a  tax  on  him.  It  Is 
a  tax  on  the  airline. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  expressed  the  at- 
titude of  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  terribly 


important,  but  from  the  trust  fund  about 
$300  million  will  be  paid  out  for  airports. 
This  breaks  down  to  $270  million  for  the 
certificated  air  carrier  and  reliever  air- 
ports and  $30  million  for  general  avia- 
tion airports. 

Out  of  the  $270  milUon,  $90  milUon  Is 
apportioned  to  the  States  for  aviation. 
But  the  next  $90  million  has  another 
basis  for  apportiormient  and  that  In- 
volves enplaning  of  passengers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
enough  State  government  people  or  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  people  all  over  the 
United  States  to  make  up  for  that  ratio. 
But  that  is  part  of  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  all  Government  employees  are  not 
given  the  exemption,  which  they  had  In 
former  years. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  very  ef- 
fectively described  the  circumstances 
which  prompted  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  remove  all  exemptions  from 
the  air  travel  tax.  While  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  only  a  short 
while,  I  was  struck  by  the  broad  agree- 
ment within  the  committee  on  deleting 
these  exemptions. 

I  would  like  to  add  these  thoughts  to 
what  the  chairman  has  already  said. 
The  committee  discussed  this  amend- 
ment at  considerable  length;  and  during 
our  discussion  instances  were  recalled 
where  Government  officials  have  been 
criticized  publicly  at  airports  and  aboard 
airlines  for  the  favored  status  they  re- 
ceived by  virtue  of  this  exemption.  Other 
Instances  were  described  where  long 
lines  of  angry  and  disgruntled  passen- 
gers backed  up  at  ticket  counters  while 
the  clerks  were  working  desperately  to 
verify  the  tax  exemption  being  claimed 
by  some  minor  Government  official  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  actually  trav- 
eling on  official  business. 

There  is  no  reason  for  that  sort  of 
favoritism  In  the  transportation  tax,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  con- 
tinue a  situation  which  disrupts  the  or- 
derly flow  of  passengers  through  an  air- 
port. These  Incidents  reek  of  vmfairness 
and  breed  contempt  for  the  entire  tax 
system. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
committee  felt  it  appropriate  to  end  all 
the  exemptions,  but  there  is  another  Im- 
portant reason.  Unlike  the  present  law 
which  Imposes  the  tax  on  the  purchaser 
of  the  ticket,  the  committee  bill  imposes 
the  tax  on  the  airline  receiving  the  pay- 
ment for  the  ticket.  The  difference,  I 
think.  Is  rather  important.  The  tax  is 
not  Imposed  on  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. It  is  imposed  on  the  airline. 

Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  If  we 
approve  that  exemption,  we  would  be 
opening  a  Pandora's  box.  Once  an  ex- 
emption to  a  tax  is  permitted,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  request  and  adoption  of 
exemptions  to  benefit  others.  And  In 
many  cases  these  exemptions  can  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  original  ex- 
jemption. 

My  own  State  of  Wyoming  has  ex- 
perienced this  situation.  When  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  predecessor  In 
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this  body.  MUward  Simpson,  became 
Governor  of  Wyonung  he  insisted  that 
all  the  exemptions  to  Wyoming's  tax  laws 
which  benefited  various  groups  be  re- 
pealed. These  exemptions  had  under- 
mined the  tax  base,  and  he  knew  if  the 
exemption  remained  for  some,  they 
could  validly  be  requested  by  others.  Oot- 
emor  Simpson  prevailed.  And  it  was  the 
State  of  Wyoming  which  benefited.  The 
same  case  is  before  us  today,  and  all  of 
the  exemptions  should  be  abolished. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  airways  user 
tax  is  to  provide  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  runways  and  air  guidance 
systems  in  the  States.  The  added  Ux 
revenues  from  the  Industry  and  new  Job 
opportunities  this  legislation  will  create 
will  be  far  more  rewarding  to  the  States 
and  will  greatly  exceed  the  small  increase 
in  air  charges  they  may  have  to  pay 
because  of  the  loss  of  their  exemption. 
Let  us  recognize  that  the  committee  bill 
la  vastly  more  bextefklal  to  the  States 
than  It  is  detrimentaL 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  user  charge  concept  underly- 
ing this  tax.  then  It  should  be  a  charge 
on  all  the  users  of  the  airlines;  and  I  note 
for  the  record  that  the  committee  bill 
taxes  travel  by  Federal  officials  Just  as  it 
taxes  travel  by  State  officials.  It  even 
Uxes  the  Federal  mail.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  SUte  and  local  governments 
should  be  placed  in  a  more  favored 
status  under  a  Federal  tax  than  the 
Federal  Government  itself  occupies. 

I  support  the  committee  bill,  and  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  UATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  make  the  record  crystal  clear  whether 
these  funds  end  up  in  the  trust  fimd. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Jir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yleU? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
I  have  watched  with  concern  the  increase 
of  problems  affecting  our  luitional  air- 
port and  airway  system.  During  the  last 
few  years  my  concem  has  increased  as 
the  anwunt  of  money  available  for  ex- 
penditures under  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
of  1958  has  dwindled  to  almost  an  in- 
significant amount 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Government  provided  only  $30  mllllan 
in  grants  to  airports  throughout  the 
country. 

Naturally.  Mr.  President.  local  com- 
munities and  State  governments  kept 
our  airports  operating  by  contrlboting 
significantly  more.  The  State  commit- 
ment particularly  for  this  fiscal  year  is 
impressive — 43  States  had  a  total  of 
nearly  $179  million  available  for  airport 
development  during  this  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  oocaent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  a  chart  which  gtvea  a 
State-by-state  breakdown  of  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  presently  being  spent 
by  the  States  for  the  development  of 
aviation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors, 
as  tofkm»: 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
financial  contributions  of  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  made  our  aviation  sys- 
tem one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  it  has 
nevertlieless  become  abundantly  clear 
that  many  of  the  problems,  such  as  con- 
gestion, safety,  and  lack  of  adequate 
landing  strips,  have  grown  to  the  point 
where  the  Federal  Ooveiiiment  must 
take  on  a  much  greater  share  of  the  bur- 
den and  responsibility  for  preserving  our 
national  air  transportation  system. 

Ironically.  Mr.  President,  our  national 
prosperity  and  affluence  are  probably  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing aviation  today.  For  example,  in  the 
past  7  years  the  nimiber  of  passengers 
carried  by  the  scheduled  airlines  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  from  62  mil- 
lion to  153  million.  During  this  same  pe- 


riod of-  time,  the  assets  of  scheduled  air- 
lines have  Increased  from  $3.8  bilUon  in 
1961  to  $11  bUlion  in  1968.  This  tre- 
mendous growth  in  passenger  transpor- 
tation by  the  airlines  has  created  pres- 
sures on  the  durability  of  our  entire  air- 
port and  airways  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  persMially  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  problems  which 
are  facing  our  airport-airways  system. 
Just  last  week,  for  example.  I  found  my- 
self in  a  major  metropolitan  city  with 
the  almost  impossible  task  of  getting  a 
seat  on  an  airline  in  order  to  return  to 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  has  almost  be- 
come fashionable.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
topic  of  conversation  by  those  of  us  who 
use  air  transportation  to  be  more  fre- 
quently centered  around  the  length  of 
time  we  had  to  circle  New  York  City  or 
National  Airport.  This  contrasts  sharply 
with  conversation  of  a  few  years  ago 
which  used  to  center  around  the  wonders 
of  fast,  efflcient  air  transportation  be- 
tween major  cities  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  hearii3gs  conducted  by  the 
Committeee  on  Commerce,  both  in  this 
Congress  and  the  last  Congress,  it  be- 
came abundantly  clear  that  if  we  were 
to  advance  in  air  transportation,  we 
would  have  to  provide  some  mechanism 
whereby  the  necessary  funds  could  be  as- 
sured for  State  development.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  to  day,  Mr.  President,  faces  up 
to  the  problem  and  creates  a  trust  fund 
which  will  help  solve  problems  facing 
aviation  inasmuch  as  badly  needed  dol- 
lars will  be  earmarked  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  airports  and 
airways. 

In  my  individual  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  3108,  I  pointed  out 
that  overall  I  was  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  had  de- 
cided on  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
faces  up  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  Na- 
tional Government's  participation  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  aviation 
system.  In  these  same  views,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  pointed  out  that  this  piece 
of  legislation,  while  representing  a  major 
step  toward  determining  the  kind  of  air- 
port, airway  system  we  will  have  in  the 
21st  century,  does  not  offer  a  panacea 
to  all  the  problems  facing  the  develop- 
ment of  airports  airways.  States  and  lo- 
calities win  continue  to  be  the  major 
source  of  financing  for  this  most  impor- 
tant link  in  our  national  transportation 
system. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  at- 
tempted to  restore  a  provision  of  the  bill 
which  would  have  encouraged  the  23 
States  which  do  not  have  channeling 
laws  to  enact  them.  The  provision  I 
fought  for  in  the  committee  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  amendment  which 
I  understand  will  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Gurnet).  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
amendment  and  will  do  all  that  I  can  to 
help  obtain  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  for  its  adoption. 

The  States  have  long  been  active  in  the 
field  of  aviation  development  and  regu- 
lation. It  is  believed  that  the  first  aero- 
nautical law  of  regulation  in  the  world 
was  enacted  by  the  State  of  Connecticut 
on  June  8,  1911.  This  was  entitled:  "An 
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Act  Concerning  the  Regulation.  Num- 
ber, and  Use  of  Air  Ships,  and  the  li- 
censing of  Operators  Thereof."  The  first 
U.S.  Air  Commerce  Act  was  adopted  in 
1926. 

Forty-eight  States  currently  have  a 
department,  commission,  or  similar 
agency  to  administer  aviation  and  air- 
port programs.  A  majority  of  these  agen- 
cies were  created  under  laws  patterned 
after  a  "Model  State  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission or  Department  Act"  which  was 
prepared  jointly  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Aviation  Officials,  the  then 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration— now 
Federal  Aviation  Administration — and 
the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

The  "State  Channeling  of  Federal  Aid 
Airport  Funds  Act,"  another  model  State 
act  which  was  developed  by  the  same 
three  State  and  Federal  organizations, 
supplements  the  aeronautics  commis- 
sion or  department  act,  and  is  designed 
to  facilitate  full  implementation  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 
This  is  not  a  new  problem,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Back  in  1946  when  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  first  time  began  to 
accept  a  major  responsibility  in  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation.  Col. 
Alvin  B.  Barber,  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  best  articu- 
lated the  need  for  channeling  local  grant 
applications  and  local  planning  through 
an  effective  State  aviation  agency.  In 
May  of  1945.  he  stated: 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  superior  effec- 
tiveness of  a  system  In  which  there  wlU  be 
such  an  airport  organlzaUon  In  each  State 
with  cloae  knowledge  ol  the  territory.  Its 
needs  and  resources,  and  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  airport  program  within 
that  State.  Such  a  system  wUl  be  character- 
Utlcally  American,  with  a  free  rein  given 
to  the  airport  agencies  in  different  States  to 
Improve  their  techniques  and  to  develop 
projects,  subject  to  the  approval  and  co- 
ordinating control  of  the  Federal  authority 
In  the  national  Interest,  a  control  which  will 
easily  take  care  of  any  needs  of  Interstate 
commerce  requiring  special  attenUon.  Actu- 
ally airport  development  up  to  this  time  has 
been  very  largely  devoted  to  meeting  Inter- 
state air  transport  needs  and  while  further 
Improvements  will  be  required  we  do  not 
regard  this  as  the  primary  objective  of  a 
Federal-aid  airport  program.  This  objective. 
we  believe,  should  be  a  balanced  program  to 
meet  all  needs  including  those  of  fixed-based 
operations  and  personal  flying. 

In  considering  ways  of  best  securing  pro- 
gresslve-anrf  ^balanced  airport  development 
we  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  almost  from 
the  beginning  one  of  the  strongest  Influ- 
ences In  highway  Improvement  has  been 
through  the  technical  studies  and  varied 
experimental  work  conducted  by  the  differ- 
ent State  highway  departments,  all  their 
Information  being  pooled  and  Interchanged 
among  them  in  an  organized  manner  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  former  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  now  the  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration. Furthermore,  the  greatest  re- 
cent advances  In  highway  work  have  l)een 
the  outgrowth  of  the  cooperative  State- 
Federal  highway  planning  surveys  conducted 
In  the  middle  thirties  and  we  l)elleve  there 
Is  a  vital  need  for  similar  decentralized,  yet 
coordinated,  surveys  and  planning  for  air- 
ports. Experience  shows  that  It  Is  much 
easier  to  build  up  competent  technical  serv- 
ice In  the  State  organizations  than  in  a  vast 
number  of  independent  municipalities  with 
only  such  coordination  as  can  be  supplied 
from  a  national  OTganlzation. 


I  agree,  Mr.  President,  that  it  Is  some- 
what odd,  both  in  committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor,  that  we  should  have  to  de- 
vote so  much  time  to  a  part  of  this  bill 
which  represents  but  a  $5  million  annual 
expenditure  as  compared  to  the  overall 
expenditure  which  approaches  one-half 
million  dollars.  However.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  amoimt 
of  money  available  is  less  important  than 
the  principle  which  is  embodied  in  the 
encouragement  of  State  channeling. 

In  my  individual  views,  I  pointed  out 
that  it  was  strange  that  many  who  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  close  coordination 
and  cooperation  in  the  areas  of  trans- 
portation programs  within  the  Federal 
Government  seem  unwilling  to  encourage 
closer  cooperation  and  coordination  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States.  President  Nixon  in  his  adminis- 
tration has  set  about  the  very  difficult 
task  of  reestablishing  effective  and  mean- 
ingfiQ  State  relationships.  The  bill  that 
he  sent  to  the  Senate  in  June  of  1969 
contained  a  provision  to  encourage  the 
channeling  of  funds  through  State 
agencies.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation in  letters  both  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  individual  Sena- 
tors, reaffirmed  the  President's  desire  to 
have  In  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  a  section  devoted  to  better 
Federal-State  relationships.  That  sec- 
tion, Mr.  President,  is  the  one  embodied 
in  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet).  I 
feel  that  It  is  essential  in  order  to  make 
this  legislation  really  viable. 

There  are  several  other  features  of  the 
legislation  which  I  believe  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  reevaluated  by 
the  Senate  as  we  now  debate  this  bill. 
First,  section  204  of  the  bill  proposes  a 
10-year  program  with  both  fixed  authori- 
zations for  airport  development  and 
contract  obligation  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  for  airway  de- 
velopment. The  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body  envisioned  a  program  of  but  3  years 
so  that  Congress  would  not  become 
locked  Into  features  which  in  their 
application  may  prove  to  be  ineffective. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
amend  section  204  so  that  a  5-year  pro- 
gram can  be  envisioned  and  the  role  of 
oiu"  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
may  be  preserved. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  provision  to 
permit  the  use  of  airport  development 
funds  for  terminal  areas.  As  you  know, 
imder  the  present  Federal  Airport  Act 
money  Is  available  for  runway  improve- 
ment, landing  areas  and  so  forth.  How- 
ever, money  is  not  made  available  for 
building  fancy  terminals  which  in  most 
cases  are  self-sustaining.  Money  is  not 
available  for  fancy  administration 
buildings  or  parking  lots  which  also  more 
than  pay  for  themselves. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  gave  this  mat- 
ter a  great  deal  of  thought  before  we 
decided  that  we  should  not  extend  Fed- 
eral airport  grants  into  terminal  areas. 
I  do  think  there  Is  a  basic  problem  here, 
particularly  in  smaller  cities  which  per- 
form a  ftmction  of  providing  a  vital  link 
in  otir  overall  national  transportation 
system. 


During  the  hearings  I  expressed  my 
concem  about  the  unavailability  of  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  financial  state- 
ments from  all  of  the  commercial  air- 
ports in  this  country.  To  me,  the  only 
basis  for  providing  Federal  assistance  for 
airport  terminal  areas  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  financial  need.  Such  a  concept 
has  not  been  a  part  of  the  grant  formulas 
under  either  the  Federal  Airport  Act  or 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  provision  in  S.  3108 
which  makes  absolutely  certain  that  only 
those  airports  which  cannot  possibly 
raise  the  money  themselves  will  be  re- 
cipients of  the  proposed  terminal  as- 
sistance. 

It  is  my  contention  that  many  com- 
mercial airports  may  be  making  hand- 
some profits  which  are  often  siphoned 
off  for  local  projects  imrelated  to  avia- 
tion. 

Financial  statements  of  several  of  the 
Nation's  leading  airports  reveal  that 
they  are  doing  quite  well  in  producing 
income  which  might  easily  be  used  for 
air  terminal  construction  projects. 

Selected  at  random,  I  cite  the  follow- 
ing figures  from  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  airports  themselves.  Inci- 
dentally, these  figures  are  for  profits  after 
deducting  all  costs  for  operations  and 
for  debt  services: 


Piem 


Fiscal  year 
endinf 


Seattle-Tacoma  International       .,„„„,„„-       „  ,„- 

Airport Jl,  326, 409. 00  Dec  31,1968 

Lambert-si  Louis  Municipal          .,„,,„„  „      „  ,oco 

Airport                2,007.123.00  Mar.  31, 1969 

City  of  Birmingham,  Ala 337,685.00  Aug- 31, 1968 

Indianapolis  Airport  Authority..        141,667.00  Dec.  31, 1968 

Portol  Portland 1,961,027.00  June  30, 1968 

MilwauKee  County  Airport  De- 
partment GeneralMitchell                .,,..„„  ,«£« 

Field            862,830.00  1968 

Cityof  Fort  Wayne,  I  nd 110,723.10  Jan.  31,1969 

Friendstiip  International  Air-  «„,„,,        ,„  ,„•, 

port       769,295.00  June  30, 1967 

New  Orleans  I'ntefnational  Air-  .  „.  ,^  ,„  „       „  ,~,o 

port  Moisant  Field 1,069.586.60  Dec  31,   968 

Massachusetts  Port  Authority..  10. 478, 9r6. 79  June  30,   969 

Miami  International  Airport....  7,266,71181  Sept30,1968 

Greater  Cincinnati  Airport 806.118.00  Dec  31, 1968 

San  Diego  Unified  Port  District.  3, 985, 217. 00  June  30, 1968 

Minneapolis-St  Paul  Metro-  

pohtan  Airports  Commission.  389,802.49  Doc  31,1968 
Los  Angeles  Department  ot 

Airports            8,673,714.00  1967-68 

Kansas  City' Airports »-«S-?S!l!  ^-  l°r.\^^ 

Memphis  International  Airport.  1.017.406.38  Juw  30.   969 

Citv  ol  Houston       377.308.32  June  30, 1968 

pLrt of  Oakland.:;:: 578,290.00  June  30, 1968 

San  Francisco  International  .„„.-,.--  ,  „  ,„  ,oc. 

Airport              5,670,995.00  June  30, 1%8 

Portof  New  York  Authority  „_„-„„  ,     .  ,n  lotR 

Air  Terminal 47,800,(»a00  June  30, 1968 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  before  we 
commit  the  National  Government  to  a 
policy  of  providing  financial  assistance 
to  airport  terminals,  we  need  to  have 
comprehensive  financial  data  from  each 
and  every  airport  operator.  That  finan- 
cial data  should  include  receipts  from 
rentals  for  business  establishments, 
parking  lot  fees,  land  rentals,  and  all  of 
the  other  money-making  operations 
which  comprise  a  significant  part  of  .4he 
business  activity  at  any  large  terminal. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
deserves  prompt  action  by  the  Senate.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  make  it  a  better 
bill  by  action  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
two  amendments  to  HJl.  14465,  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act 
of  1969.  One,  coauthored  by  Senator 
GooDELt,  deals  with  airport  site  selec- 
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tion:  the  other  concerns  the  scheduling 
of  airline  flight  times. 

The  airport  legislation  now  before  us 
is  tlie  culimnation  of  long,  strenuous  con- 
gressional effort  to  satisfactorily  grapple 
with  the  enormous  and  increasing  need 
for  civil  aviation,  and  I  think,  on  bal- 
ance, this  legislation  is  meritorious  and 
d«r>erves  the  support  of  the  Senate.  In- 
deed. I  am  pleaseid  that  the  combined  ef- 
fect of  the  bills  are  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  is  in  large  mea- 
sure similar  in  concept  to  my  own  bill,  S. 
1265.  which  I  had  originally  introduced 
in  August  1968.  as  S.  2379  Although  I  had 
varied  the  levels  and  scheme  of  the  taxes 
imposed,  I.  too.  suggested  collecting  user 
charges  and  depositing  them  in  a  trust 
fluid  to  help  develop  airports  and  air- 
ways. 

Like  the  legislation  now  before  us.  the 
intentions  of  my  bill  were  multiple.  Cen- 
tral among  its  purposes,  along  with  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  our  na- 
tional aviation  network,  was  the  con- 
centrated effort  to  relieve  airport  and 
air  traffic  congestion  and  delay  which 
increasingly  threaten  not  only  the  safe- 
ty of  aircraft  passengers  and  crews,  but 
the  economic  stability  of  the  area  in 
which  the  airports  are  located,  and  In 
the  case  of  New  York  City,  the  stability 
of  the  whole  country.  A  recent  Rand 
Corp.  study  estimates  delays  to  have 
cost  aircraft  operators  and  passengers 
$37  million  at  Kennedy  Airport  and  $6 
million  each  at  La  Guardia  and  Newark, 
and.  as  one  witness  a  former  FAA  at- 
torney wrote  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 80  percent  of  the  Nation's  alr 
traffic  delays  was  attributable  in  some 
way  to  air  traffic  congestion  at  New  York 
City.  The  direct  and  indirect  economic 
impact.  I  think,  is  obvious. 

Facts,  figures,  testimony,  and  our  own 
experiences  attest  to  the  conditions  that 
do  or  will  result  In  frustrating  conges- 
tion and  delay.  For  example,  the  reported 
passenger  miles  flown  In  1968  was  106.5 
billion,  while  the  forecast  for  1974  is  204 
billion  and  for  1979.  342  billion;  and  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Volpe  has  testl- 
fled  that  he  "waited  for  45  minutes  on 
a  ramp  at  La  Ouardla  2  weeks  In  a 
row;  once  for  50  minutes  and  once  for 
45  minutes  "  for  a  takeoft  space  for  which 
he  was  18th  in  line. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  many  steps  must 
be  taken  to  cushion  the  Impact  which  the 
continuing  congestion  crisis  has  on  so 
many  lives.  One  step,  which  everyone 
agrees  must  be  taken,  is  to  provide  funds 
adequate  to  improve,  explmd  and  add 
necessary  aviation  facihties.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  expects  to  raise  approximately 
$10  billion  aiul  spend  over  the  next  10 
years  $5.5  bllli<m  for  airport  develop- 
ment and  airway  facilities.  Mine  would 
have  allowed  for  approximately  $l'/4 
bilHon  per  year,  raised  by  a  combination 
of  user  charges  and  subsidy  of  the  inter- 
est on  locally  Issued  bonds.  This  spend- 
ing step  alone  Is  not  sufficient,  however, 
to  battle  the  congestion  problems.  Addi- 
tional measures  must  be  coordinated 
with  that  of  spending  mcmey. 

Another  step  I  had  taken  In  my  bill 
which  the  legislation  before  us  has  not, 
was  to  impose  a  tax  on  all  fuels  used  by 


both  commercial  and  noncommercial 
aviation,  not  only  to  raise  revenue,  but 
also  to  provide  an  incentive  to  airlines  to 
shift  their  arrival  and  departure  sched- 
ules to  avoid  air  traffic  congestion  at 
peak  hours  so  they  may  reduce  fuel  costs. 

Although  I  had  made  such  provision 
in  my  bill,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  seek 
to  modify  the  revenue  raising  user  taxes 
in  the  legislation  before  us,  which  has 
been  so  thoroughly  considered  by  four 
congressional  committees:  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee during  the  course  of  its  consideration 
of  the  legislation,  I  had  said,  "I  believe 
that  it  is  most  important  that  some  form 
of  legislation  be  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate now  to  help  alleviate  the  problems 
confronting  aviation  today,  and  if  at  all 
possible,  a  lengthy  detailed  deliberation 
over  the  taxing  features  should  be 
avoided.  So,  it  is  with  the  thought  in 
mind  of  expediting  this  bill  that  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Finance  Committee 
strongly  emphasize  the  availability  and 
importance  of  section  103  of  S.  3108, 
"The  Cost  Allocation  Study."  which  will 
allow  Congress  to  fully  review  the  taxing 
provisions  and  make  equitable  adjust- 
ment if  necessary.  That  is  still  my  belief, 
and  I  hope  each  Senator,  recognizing  the 
urgent  need  for  this  legislation,  will  con- 
sider section  103  and  the  present  section 
409  of  H.R.  14465  before  attempting  to 
modify  the  financing  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Further,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Finance  Committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  my  first 
amendment,  coauthored  by  Senator 
GooDXLL,  concerning  airport  site  selec- 
tion is  designed  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  certain  discretionary  au- 
thority to  help  remedy  impaired  airport 
service  resulting  from  fragmentation  of 
decisionmaking  concerning  airport  de- 
velopment. Nowhere  has  the  indecision 
concerning  airport  development  been 
more  apparent  than  in  the  current  con- 
troversy in  the  New  York  City  metro- 
politan area  over  the  fourth  Jetport.  And, 
nowhere  has  the  resulting  damage  been 
more  acute. 

For  13  years  It  has  been  considered 
necessary  by  the  governing  authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
sures on  the  three  major  airports  in  the 
New  York  City  area.  As  early  as  1957  a 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  study  de- 
termined there  was  a  need,  and  over 
the  years  more  than  30  alternative 
sites  have  been  suggested.  For  the  past 
10  yeare,  the  FAA  has  approved  the  de- 
velopment of  an  additional  airport  In 
the  New  York  City  area  In  its  annual 
national  airport  plan,  just  awaiting 
project  apphcatlons. 

Mr.  President,  to  alleviate  Just  this 
sort  of  condition.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this 
amendment  to  authorize  the  Secretary 


of  Transportation,  after  he  has  first  met 
certain  requirements,  to  establish  a  pri- 
ority In  the  use  of  funds  authorized  by 
this  act  for  aviation  facilities  within  a 
metropolitan  area,  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  airport  in  that 
metropolitan  area.  To  invoke  this  au- 
thority, the  Secretary  must  first  deter- 
mine that  the  metropolitan  area  com- 
prised of  more  than  one  unit  of  State  or 
local  government  is  in  need  of  an  addi- 
tional airport  to  adequately  meet  the  air 
transportation  needs  of  such  area,  and 
that  an  additional  airport  for  such  area 
is  consistent  with  the  national  airport 
system  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary. 
These  requirements  are  consistent  with 
the  language  in  section  16(e)(1)  of  the 
House-passed  bill  and  section  206(g)(1) 
of  S.  3108  tnow  H.R.  14465).  Upon  such 
determination,  the  Secretary  shall  no- 
tify, in  writing,  the  governing  authorities 
of  the  area  concerned  of  the  need  for 
such  an  airport  and  request  such  author- 
ities to  confer,  agree  upon  a  site  for  the 
location  of  such  additional  airport,  and 
notify  the  Secretary  of  their  intention. 
This.  too.  is  consistent  with  the  language 
in  both  bills. 

Then,  if  the  Secretary,  after  2  years 
have  elapsed,  has  not  received  notifica- 
tion from  the  governing  authorities  con- 
cerned of  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the 
intention  to  submit  a  project  application 
for  the  additional  airport,  and  only 
after  he  has  established  an  Airport 
Priority  Review  Panel  and  has  considered 
its  public  report  of  the  total  effect  of  a 
tentative  determined  priority  in  the  use 
of  funds,  shall  he  be  authorized  to  ac- 
tually establish  the  priority  in  the  use 
of  the  funds. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  hardly  anyone  will  disagree 
that  the  major  airports  in  the  New  York 
City  area  are  overburdened,  and  the  un- 
happy facts  associated  with  this  problem 
have  been  used  by  people  around  the 
world  to  demonstrate  what  can  happen 
when  government,  through  Indecision, 
fails  to  take  significant  remedial  action. 

Presently,  there  are  those  who  believe 
a  fourth  Jetport  Is  not  the  answer — that 
the  problem  can  be  solved  by  some  com- 
bination of  new  roadway  arteries  and 
access  routes,  the  constructing  of  high- 
speed ground  transportation  and  mass 
transportation  facilities.  Improved  rail- 
road facilities,  the  expansion  of  the 
existing  airports,  or  the  developing  of 
VTOL  and  STOL  alri>orts.  I  do  not  agree. 
This  approach  alone  is  unrealistic.  As  I 
see  it,  with  the  fantastic  population 
growth  expected  for  the  region  both  the 
massive  improvement  and  expansion  of 
ground  transportation  and  the  fourth 
Jetport  will  be  needed.  I  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  a  particular  site  for  the  airport, 
nor  is  it  my  intention,  by  this  amend- 
ment, to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  choose  a  particular  site, 
which  is  the  Intent  of  present  section 
206(g)(1)  of  S.310C. 

It  seems  to  me  that  discretionary  au- 
thority Is  essential  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  In  order  to  deal  with  that 
problem,  without  vesting  in  him  absolute 
power  over  where  such  an  airport  should 
be  located.  We  know  that  allowing  the 
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Secretary  to  choose  a  site  will  not  work 
in  the  face  of  ca>positlon  In  many  States, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  Is  not  sufficient 
to  merely  restate  powers  he  already  has 
in  order  to  have  some  Influence  on  air- 
port site  selection,  as  is  contained  in  the 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
the  Senators  from  New  Jersey— the  so- 
called  Frelinghuysen  amendment,  which 
came  from  the  other  body. 

I  believe  It  is  the  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  government  primarily  to  de- 
termine what  best  wUl  solve  their  own 
present   and   future   air   transportation 
difficulties.  It  Is  up  to  them  to  choose  an 
airport  site.  But  when  13.1  million  people 
enplane  annually  at  ©"Hare  in  Chicago. 
17  2  million  at  three  New  York  airports. 
10  mUUon  at  Los  Angeles,  and  over  1  mil- 
lion annuaUy  in  19  other  cities  such  as 
Seattle.  Kansas  City,  and  Denver  we  are 
certainly  dealing  with  a  national  prob- 
lem. By  calling  this  a  national  problem, 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  exclu- 
sively a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  one  that  all  gov- 
ernments must  help  solve.  My  amend- 
ment preserves  the  choice  of  an  airport 
site  for  the  governing  authorities  o*  the 
area,  but  at  the  same  time,  after  the  need 
becomes  apparent — and  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve it  has  In  this  case — it  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  greater  au- 
thority  to  fulfill  the  Federal. Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  the  people  to  Insure 
that  all  Federal  funds  spent  on  aviation 
facilities  in  a  particular  area  will  In  fact 
be  utilized  in  the  best  possible  way  to 
eliminate  the  hazards  and  inconvenience 
associated  with  aviation  congestion  and 
delay.  Should  It  be  determined  that  cer- 
tain funds  should  be  spent  In  one  way 
over  another  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  an  additional  airport, 
this  amendment  could  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  so  provide  in  his  priority  schedule. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Is  a  very  fair  pro- 
posal,  and  at  the  same  time  tries  to 
bring  about  some  progress,  without  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
site  selection  authority  which  some  per- 
sons would  recommend.  State  and  local 
governments  should  determine  what  is 
best  to  solve  their  own  present  and  fu- 
ture air  transportation  difficulties.  It  Is 
up  to  them  to  choose  an  airport  site; 
but  with  respect  to  the  measures  which 
we  will  be  taking  imder  this  bill  the 
J3S.     Congress     also     has     a     right 
to  see  to  it  that  its  money  is  not  w&sted 
by  allowing  at  least  a  determination  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  priority  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  kind  of  money,  based, 
first,  on  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for 
the  local  people  to  choose,  and.  second, 
the  findings  of  some  disinterested  public 
body  as  to  what  is  the  fair  thing  to  do 
In  the  situation. 

I  believe  the  point  has  already  been 
reached  when  unchecked,  uncoordinated 
spending  in  the  New  York  City  area 
merely  to  expand  existing  airports  and 
their  associated  facilities  will  have  di- 
minishing returns.  Introducing  addi- 
tional aircraft  into  already  saturated 
airspace  and  Into  already  congested  ter- 
minals will  not  bring  additional  com- 
merce to  the  area  but  Instead  will  cause  a 
decline— to  wit.  New  York  City,  I  am 
Informed,  lost  more  than  $1  million  a 
day  from  a  decline  in  tourism  last  sum- 
mer, and  an  estimated  annual  economic 


loss  for  New  York  City  unless  airport 
capacity  increases  are  achieved  at  at 
least  Kennedy  and  La  Guardia  airports 
is  forecast  to  be  in  1970,  $54  million: 
$205  million  in  1975;  and  $589  million  by 

1980. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  purposes 
will  be  served  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  first  establish  an  Airport  Priority  Re- 
view Panel  and  to  consider  Its  report 
concerning  the  total  impact  a  schedule  of 
priorities  in  the  use  of  funds  might  have 
before   implementing   such   a  schedule. 
Such  a  panel,  composed  of  the  Secretary, 
the  governing  authorities  of  the  area 
concerned— in  the  case  of  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area,  it  might  include  the 
Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
the    mayors    of    New    York    City    and 
Newark,  and  a  representative  from  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority— and  other 
experts  the  Secretary  may  designate,  wUl 
be  best  able  to  identify  what  funds  must 
continue  to  be  spent  to  insure  aviation 
safety,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
able  to  point  out  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
the  people  of  the  region  just  what  the 
economic  impact  Is  likely  to  be  as  a  result 
of  a  funding  priority  schedule. 

Certainly,  other  measures  which  we  in 
the  New  York  City  area  would  not  like  to 
see,  could  be  taken  to  encourage  a  resolve 
of  such  inaction  as  is  witnessed  in  the 
New  York  City  area.  To  solve  the  New 
York  City  problem,  the  President  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  could  designate  another 
coastal  airport  as  an  intemaUonal  port 
of  entry,  thereby  I  am  told  reducing  air 
traffic  at  John  F.  Kennedy  IntemaUonal 
Airport  by  20  percent;  or  Congress  could 
pass  legislation  requiring  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  deny  any  new 
route  authority  application  into  the  New 
York  City  region,  thereby  decreasing  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  operations  at 
the  airports  which  are  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  congested. 

The  New  York  City  metropolitan  area 
airports  need  relief.  I  am  confident  that 
the  governing  authorities  of  the  area  to- 
gether, acting  in  good  faith  with  the 
Federal  authorities,  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems. Senator  Goodell  and  I  have  tried 
to  present  to  the  Senate  a  plan  which 
we  hope  will  have  some  real  Impact  on 
solving  the  jetport  problems  of  the  New 
York  area,  one  which  is  stronger  than 
what  we  consider  a  very  weak  Freling- 
huysen proposal,  yet  one  which  does  not 
impinie  upon  the  necessity  of  allowing 
the  States  and  local  governments  to 
choose  an  airport  site.  I  hope  my  amend- 
ment will  be  a  sufficient  impetus  to  those 
parties  responsible  for  the  resolution  of 
these  problems  to  come  to  some  solution. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  under  the  rule,  and  also 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  wiU  Ue  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  70,  line  21,  after  the  "(1)"  Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  71,  line  6,  strike  out  "three"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "two". 

On  page  71.  Une  9,  after  "site",  add  the  fol- 
lowing r  "and  the  intention  to  submit  a  proj- 
ect application". 

On  page  71,  strike  Unes  10  through  17.  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
Secretary  may  estabUsh  such  priority  In  the 


use  of  funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  aviation  faciUtles  serving  such  metropol- 
itan area  as  is  necessary  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  such  additional  air- 
port as  soon  as  practicable,  provided,  bow- 
ever,  he  shall  first  consider  a  public  report 
of  the  total  effect  such  an  establishment  of 
prlorlOes  would  have  on  the  metropoUtan 
area,  prepared  by  an  Airport  Priority  Review 
Panel  that  he  shall  establish  to  advise  him. 
The  Airport  Priority  Review  Panel  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Secretary,  or  his  designate,  the 
governing  authorities  concemfed,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  such  addlUonal  members 
experienced  in  transportation,  urban  plan- 
ning, or  the  problems  of  the  euvlronmenl  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate." 

On  page  71,  after  the  period  on  line  22, 
insert  the  following: 

"(b)  Members  of  panels  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (g)  (1)  (a)  of  section  206 
who  are  rot  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  while  serving  on 
the  business  of  a  panel,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  from  the  United  States  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  day,  Including  travel  time;  and,  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently." 


Mr.  JAVIT&.  Mr.  President,  I  have  also 
submitted  another  amendment.  I  realize 
that  the  first  amendment  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  struggle,  but  the  sec- 
ond amendment  I  hope  the  committee 
wU  consider  carefully.  It.  too,  is  designed 
to  deal  with  Uie  problem  of  airport  con- 
gestion. 

What  it  would  do  Is  ask  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Ci\il 
Aeronautics  Botrd  to  conduct  a  jpmt 
study  to  determine  the  feasibUity  of  re- 
quiring commercial  air  carriers  to  submit 
a  schedule  of  service  as  a  condition  to 
any  certificate  issued  to  the  air  carrier  by 
the  CAB  and  the  feasibiUty  of  authoriz- 
ing the  CAB  to  amend  such  a  schedule 
when  it  determines  that  such  a  change 
would  reduce  or  avoid  undue  congestion 
at  the  major  airports. 

Mind  you.  I  am  not  asking  that  this 
power  be  given:  I  am  asking  only  that 
the  question  be  studied  as  to  its  feasibil- 
ity, and  that  we  have  a  report  withm 
a  year.  It  may  very  well  be  that  giving 
this  kind  of  authority,  if  we  decide  to 
give  it  after  receiving  the  results  of  that 
study,  may  be  another  way  in  which  to 
help  us  in  the  very  near  term  with  the 
dreadful  problems  of  airport  congestion, 
bei-ring  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that  at 
best,  a  new  fourth  jet  port  for  New  York 
or  another  jet  port  for  Chicago  or  l^s 
Angeles  will  require  something  In  the 
area  of  an  average  of  6  to  7  years  to 
build,  and  that  therefore  we  have  to 
have  some  Interim  way  of  reducing  the 
congestion  now.  One  way.  of  course,  is 
through  what  we  do  about  general  avia- 
tion. Another  way  is  In  the  scheduling 
of  commercial  airlines  themselves. 

In  my  bill,  S.  1265, 1  had  included  pro- 
visions amending  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  that  would  have  given  the 
CAB  the  authority  which  Is  the  subject 
of  this  study  I  am  calling  for,  but  un- 
fortunately, the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  investigate  such  a  proposal. 
Recognizing  that  suidi  authority 
should  not  be  granted  without  first  thor- 
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oughly  considering  the  impact  of  such 
authority ,  I  am  at  this  time  calling  for 
a  study. 

With  regulations  now  in  operation  re- 
stricting aircraft  from  flying  within  10 
miles  or  4  minutes  of  the  747's.  I  think  it 
apparent  that  a  concerted  effort  must  be 
made  to  most  effectively  coordinate  air- 
line schedules.  Certainly,  a  study  of  this 
nature  would  have  to  consider  that  gen- 
eral aviation  and  nonscheduled  com- 
mercial aviation  do  not  fly  on  fixed  time. 

A  study  such  as  this  might  best  put  in 
focus  for  the  Congress  the  problem  of 
scheduling  and  how  a  coordination  of 
airline  scheduling  might  reduce  or  avoid 
congestion,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  all 
who  have  an  interest,  including  the  air- 
line industry,  would  vigorously  partici- 
pate in  such  a  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  my  sec- 
ond amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  He  on  the  table:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RtcoBD  in  accordance  with  the 
Senator's  request. 

Mr.  Javits'  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Oa  page  51,  after  line  23.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"SuBMUsioN  or  Schedules  Stuot 
"Sec.  lOS.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion In  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  ( 1  >  authorizing  the  Board  to 
require  the  submission  of  a  schedule  of  serv- 
ice as  a  condition  of  any  certificate  issued  to 
a  commercial  air  carrier  by  the  Board  and 
(3)  autborldng  the  Board  to  require  revi- 
sion of  such  schedule  of  service  where  neces- 
sary In  order  to  reduce  or  avoid  undue  con- 
gestion at  major  airports.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  shall  complete  such  study 
within  one  year  from  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
for  reference  to  the  appropriate  Committee." 

KxHisrr  1 

January  29,  1970. 
Hon.  RvssEU.  B  Long, 
Chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Ha.  CHAnicAN:  I  am  Informed  that 
the  Finance  Committee  will  shortly  be  hold- 
ing an  executive  aession  to  consider  pro- 
posals to  levy  airport  and -airway  user  tases 
and  to  establish  an  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund. 

The  legislation  before  the  Committee  Is 
la  most  respects  mentorious  and  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  those  now  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  are  In  large 
measure  similar  in  concept  to  my  own  bill. 
S.  1206,  which  I  had  originally  Introduced 
in  August,  1968  as  S.  2379.  There  are  a  few 
thoughts  with  reference  to  the  tax  provi- 
sions, however,  that  I  wish  to  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  most  Important  that 
some  form  of  legislation  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate  now  to  help  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems confronting  aviation  today,  which  I 
think  all  agree  are  enormous,  and  If  at  all 
possible,  a  lengthy  detailed  deliberation  over 
the  taxing  fe«tures  should  be  avoided.  So, 
It  Is  with  the  thought  In  mind  of  expediting 
this  bill  that  I  recommend  that  the  Finance 
Committee  strongly  emphasize  the  availa- 
bility and  Importance  of  section  103  of  S. 
3106,  "The  Cost  Allocation  Study"  and  sec- 
tion 208  of  H.R.  14465,  "Investigation  and 
Report  to  Congress",  either  of  which  will 
allow  Congress  to  fully  review   the   taxing 


provisions  and   make  equitable  adjustment 
If  necessary. 

I  urge  the  bitsic  concepts  of  collecting  user 
charges  and  depositing  them  In  a  trust  fund 
to  help  develop  airports  and  airways  and 
have  incorporated  a  similar  system  Into  my 
bill,  S.  1265.  although  I  varied  the  levels 
and  scheme  of  the  taxes  Imposed.  The  user 
taxes  I  had  proposed  in  my  bill  Included  a 
tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  all  commercial 
airline  aviation  fuel — Including  Jet  fuel,  a 
five  cent  ptt  gallon  tax  on  all  fuels  used  by 
general  aviation,  and  a  2  percent  increase  In 
the  passenger  ticket  tax  to  7  percent. 

It  was  then  nnd  l.s  now  my  belief  that  both 
commercial  and  non-commcrclal  aviation 
should  be  required  to  pay  some  tax  on  the 
fuel  used.  Such  a  tax  allows  the  airline  to  dis- 
tribute the  resulting  Increased  "operating 
cost"  among  the  users  of  the  airlines  In  per- 
haps the  most  economic  and  efficient  manner, 
with  the  Oovernment  still  ensured  of  a  rela- 
tively constant  source  of  Income.  Further,  a 
tax  on  fuel  provides  an  Incentive  to  airlines 
to  shift  their  arrival  and  departure  schedules 
to  avoid  air  traffic  congestion  at  peak  hours 
so  they  may  reduce  fuel  costs.  It  remains  my 
belief  that  the  tax  on  passenger  tickets 
should  be  increased,  but  under  the  scheme 
of  my  bill.  I  would  have  allowed  the  revenues 
from  the  existing  tax  to  continue  to  go  Into 
general  revenues  to  pay  FAA  airway  costs 
while  depositing  the  addltlorukl  revenue  In 
the  new  trust  fund. 

Among  the  alternative  revenue  raising  pro- 
visions presented  In  the  bills  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  subscribe  to  the  Inclusion  In 
some  coordinated  fashion  of  a  tax  on  air 
cargo  waybills  and  a  registration  fee  on  air- 
planes used  in  commercial  aviation. 

But.  I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
levying  of  a  charge  on  enplaning  passengers 
destined  for  International  points.  At  a  time 
when  our  balance  of  payments  situation  does 
not  warrant  so  drastic  a  measure  as  a  restric- 
tion on  International  travel.  It  seems  Inad- 
visable to  levy  such  a  tax  when  other  revenue 
sources  are  available. 

In  addition  to  your  consideration  of  the 
user  taxes,  I  hope  you  will  consider  retention 
of  present  exemptions  of  the  tax  on  passenger 
tickets  for  state  and  local  governments  and 
for  non-profit  schools  and  colleges.  With 
municipalities  and  educational  institutions 
hard  pressed  for  funds,  and  the  Federal  Ck>v- 
ernment  making  every  effort  to  help  them 
reduce  their  financial  needs.  It  would  seem 
Incongruous  to  Impose  this  additional  bur- 
den upon  them. 

Let  me  assure  you  I  will  do  my  t>e8t  to 
help  expedite  this  bill. 

With  warm  personal  regard.i. 
Sincerely, 

Jaco*  K.  JAvrrs. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  46.  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  "revenue"  in  line  17.  page  Si, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"TITLE   I— STUDY   OF   ALLOCATION   AND 
APPORTIONMENT  OF  FEDERAL  FUNI>S 

"STCDT   AND  EEPOIT  ST  SCCBCTAaT  OF 
TKANSFOETATION 

"Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  conduct  a  study  respecting  the  appro- 
priateness of  that  method  of  allocating  and 
apportioning  funds." 

On  page  61,  line  18.  strike  out  "101"  and 
Insert  "406". 

On  page  61.  line  24.  strike  out  "104"  and 
Insert  "101". 

On  page  139.  line  5.  strike  out  "President," 
and  Insert  "President  and  through  full  con- 
sultation with  and  consideration  of  the  views 
of  the  users  of  the  system," 

On  page  139,  line  22,  after  "made."  Insert 


the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  Identify  the 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  that  should 
appropriately  be  charged  to  the  system  and 
the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  general  pub- 
lic benefit." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
bill  as  drafted,  because  It  was  drafted  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  was  acted  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  as  well  as  the 
Committee  on  Finance  there  is  some 
duplication  In  the  bill.  For  example,  there 
are  two  trust  funds  created,  when  there 
should  be  only  one  trust  fund.  My  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  one  of  the  trust 
funds,  which  is  necessary  to  avoid  du- 
plication. 

There  are  other  minor  technical 
amendments  Involved  as  well,  which  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  ad- 
vises the  committee  are  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  has  been  cleared 
with  the  staff  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  that  they  have  agreed  the 
amendment  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  printing  two  additional 
amendments.  I  might  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  my  first  two  amendments  dealt  with 
the  registration  and  taxes  Imposed  upon 
general  aviation  aircraft.  These  two 
amendments,  however,  deal  with  differ- 
ent subjects.  They  deal  with  not  the  fi- 
nance end,  but  the  more  substantative 
end.  one  dealing  v.'ith  the  requirement 
providing  for  emergency  locator  beacons, 
which  I  have  talked  about  on  this  floor 
about  four  times,  and  the  other  dealing 
with  the  question  of  jets  at  National  Air- 
port. 

How  many  of  my  amendments  I  shall 
bring  up  for  a  vote  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
think  we  should  have  them  before  us,  so 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  can  have  a 
chance  to  look  at  them  and  decide  what 
their  position  may  be.  I  am  hopeful  that 
In  at  least  a  couple  of  these  matters,  the 
management  will  agree  to  accept  my  pro- 
posals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LzGisLATivE  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  proixwes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  92.  line  19,  strike  out  the  figure 
••7"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "6". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pkarson)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  ^Mr.  Macntt- 
soN)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  the  amendment  that  I  have 
just  proposed  would  reduce  the  7  cents 
per  gallon  fuel  tax  this  legislation  would 
place  on  general  aviation  fuel  to  6  cents 
a  gallon.  That  is  the  rate  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  recommended  when 
it  first  reported  S.  3108  to  the  Senate. 

As  a  matter  of  background  on  this  par- 
ticular tax.  the  administration  requested 
a  rate  of  9  cents  a  gallon  on  general 
aviation  fuel,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives reduced  that  figure  to  7  cents,  we 
In  the  Commerce  Committee  recom- 
mended 6  cents,  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  raised  it  back  to  7  cents 
per  gallon. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  should  re- 
duce the  Ux  to  6  cents,  because  I  believe 
general  aviation  is  sharing  an  undue 
portion  of  the  expendituie  increases  that 
are  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr,  CANNON.  General  aviation  oper- 
ators are  also  up  against  a  number  of 
other  new  charges  not  included  in  the 
bill.  The  costs  of  the  general  aviation 
pilot  are  being  Increased.  For  example, 
the  FAA  is  planning  sometime  in  the 
future  to  bar  from  tower-controlled  air- 
ports all  aircraft  not  equipped  with  a 
transponder.  That  means  that  if  general 
aviation  pilots  are  going  to  fly,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  transponder  to 
get  into  the  larger  airports  equipped  with 
control  towers.  This  transponder  is  an 
item  costing  several  hundred  dollars: 
the  cost  may  run  as  high  as  $800  for  the 
types  installed  In  some  aircraft.  So  this 
is  quite  an  additional  burden  imposed  by 
FAA  regulations,  as  a  result  of  increased 
traffic. 

In  addition,  the  bill  we  have  before  us, 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  Imposes  a  flat  aircraft  annual 
registration  fee  of  $25  on  the  general 
aviation  pilot,  and  if  he  has  more  than 
four  seats  in  his  plane,  he  also  pays  a  tax 
based  on  airplane  weight.  He  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fee  of  2  cents  a  pound.  If 
It  Is  a  turbine  powered  plane,  2V2  cents 
a  poimd,  based  on  takeoff  weight,  will 
be  charged. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  stated,  if  he  has  a 
four-seat  plane  or  smaller  he  does  not 
pay  the  tax  on  weight,  but  in  any  event 
he  must  pay  the  $25  registration  fee. 

So  he  will  be  faced  with  the  cost  of  the 
transponder  and  the  cost  of  the  registra- 
tion fee,  plus  the  fact  that  he  cannot  fly 
without  great  difficulty  into  some  air- 
ports, under  FAA  regulations,  today. 

M  we  increase  his  fuel  tax  to  7  cents  a 
gallon,  we  are  almost  doubling  the  pres- 
ent rate.  It  is  4  cents  per  gallon  now. 
However,  he  can  get  a  2-cent-per-gallon 
ref imd  If  he  files  for  it.  So  in  actuality  we 
are  doubling  the  actual  amount  of  the 
tax  he  is  having  to  pay. 

My  amendment — the  1-cent  reduction 
from  7  to  6  cents  a  gallon — would  reduce 
the  revenues  from  this  tax  by  $6.7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1971,  the  first  year  it  is  ef- 
fective. That  is  not  a  very  significant  loss 
of  revenue  using  projections  for  fiscal 
1980,  that  1-cent-per-gallon  decrease 
would  r«>resent  only  $12.2  million  In  lost 
revenue.  That  may  seem  large  to  stane 
people,  but  compared  with  the  overall  in- 
come or  revenue  from  this  bill,  I  thinjc 


that  the  amount  is  rather  Insignificant, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. He  certainly  recognizes  that  we 
are  placing  an  added  burden  on  the  gen- 
eral aviation  pilots  and  small  aircraft 
owners;  and  if  we  raise  Uieir  fuel  tax  to 
6  cents  per  gallon,  we  are  still  increasing 
their  tax  one-third  over  the  present  rate. 
In  addition,  under  present  law  they  now 
are  entitled  to  a  50-percent  refund  so 
actually  the  real  present  Ux  rate  is  only 
2  cents  per  gallon  on  aviation  gasoline. 
So  I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would  recognize  that  his  proposal  Is  an 
imdue  burden  on  general  aviation  and  I 
hope  he  would  go  along  with  the  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed,  wliich  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ;  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  chadrman  of  our 
full  committee:   and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Pearson  •. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  point  out, 
in  supporting  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  said,  that  he 
forgot  to  mention — or  if  he  did,  I  did  not 
hear  it — the  fact  that  an  annual  inspec- 
tion has  to  be  held  on  each  aircraft:  and 
this  can  run  all  the  way  from  $100  to  well 
over  $1,000. 1  think  his  amendment  would 
be  well  taken,  particularly  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
pointing  that  out.  I  had  not  commented 
on  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
In  tlie  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada,  and  express  my 
own  support,  as  exhibited  by  my  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  amendment. 

This  may  seem  very  small,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  but,  to  be  very  frank  about 
it.  the  opposition  to  this  bill,  which  Is 
needed  so  desperately  today,  comes  from 
the  general  aviation  field.  They  feel  that 
they  have  been  denied  and  discriminated 
against,  particularly  In  the  use  of  some  of 
the  medium  and  large  hubs  In  this 
coimtry. 

I  make  reference  to  the  allocation  of 
funds  of  the  trust  fund,  where  $270  mil- 
lion will  be  going  to,  in  effect,  the  hubs — 
small,  medium,  and  large — and  $30  mil- 
lion allocated  to  general  aviation  air- 
ports. That  will  be  the  code — the  formula, 
perhaps — for  the  next  5  years. 

As  indicated  In  the  table  on  page  39, 
6  cents  will  provide  approximately  $18 
million  next  year,  but  $39  miUion  in  1971. 
So  6  cents  really  equates  to  a  large  extent 
the  amount  of  money  that  general  avia- 
tion will  be  paying. 

I  think  it  manifests  some  sense  of  fair- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  committee,  and 
this  was  the  judgment  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  we  reported  this  bill: 
and  I  would  hope,  In  like  manner,  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  would  find 
this  acceptable. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  really  do 
not  understand  why  anyone  would  think 
that  general  aviation  is  paying  more 


than  Its  share  under  this  biU.  The  House 
sent  us  a  bill  under  which  general  avia- 
tion would  be  paying  9.1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  paid  for  the  air- 
ports and  airline  safety.  We  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  voted  to  reduce  this  by 
approximately  5  percent.  We  cut  it  down 
to  where  they  would  be  paying  8.6  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  that  would  be  used 
to  pay  for  air  safety  and  for  airports. 

As  this  is  projected  ahead — who  will 
be  paying  and  how  much  they  will  be 
paying  under  the  tax  here— it  wiU  be 
found  that  the  burden  shifts  as  years  go 
by  to  where  general  aviation  will  be  pay- 
ing an  even  smaller  percentage.  By  1980, 
they  will  be  paying  only  5.6  percent,  or 
about  $1  of  every  $20  that  goes  for  the 
airways. 

While  I  acknowledge  that  none  of  us 
know  precisely  what  is  the  appropriate 
division  of  the  tax  burden  between  com- 
mercial aviation  and  general  aviation  I 
thought  that  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
leans  over  backward  to  give  general  avia- 
tion a  fair  shake  In  this  respect.  How- 
ever the  amendment  here  offered  reduc- 
ing the  fuel  tox  from  7  to  6  cents  would 
reduce  the  percentage  of  the  burden 
borne  by  general  aviation  down  to  7.4 
percent  in  1971.  This  would  be  further 
reduced  to  4.9  percent  by  1980. 

This  change  wiU  result  in  a  revenue 
loss  of  approximately  $7  million  in  1971 
and  is  expected  to  grow  to  an  annual 
revenue  loss  of  slightly  over  $12  million 
in  1980. 

Why  should  general  aviation  pay  any- 
thing? Well,  in  1970,  this  year,  the  esti- 
mates are  that  total  aircraft  operations 
on  the  Federal  aviation  traffic  control 
services  will  amount  to  55.7  million  op- 
erations. Commercial  air  carriers  are  ex- 
pected to  account  for  only  11.1  million 
operations  out  of  this  total,  while  general 
aviation  is  expected  to  account  for  41.4 
million.  Military  use  accounts  for  the  re- 
maining 3.2  million. 

So  we  have  52.5  million  aviation  oper- 
ations at  these  airports  from  general 
and  commercial  aviation.  Only  11  mU- 
lion  of  these  operations  are  conducted 
by  the  commercial  operators.  So  the  peo- 
ple who  have  one  operation  in  five  are 
paying  90  percent  of  the  cost  already, 
and  it  costs  just  as  much  for  a  tower 
to  direct  a  small,  private  plane  into  the 
flight  pattern  and  land  it  on  the  field  and 
to  direct  it  back  Into  the  air  traffic  as  it 
does  to  bring  in  a  major  airplane  which 
might  have  80  or  100  passengers  aboard. 
This  disparity  of  use  of  the  facilities 
by  general  aviation  will  increase.  For 
example,  by  1980,  the  operations  of 
commercial  airlines  are  expected  to  m- 
crease  by  only  53  percent,  but  in  the 
same  10-year  period  it  is  estimated  that 
the  general  aviation  usage  will  increase 
by  228  percent. 

Let  us  look  now  at  aircraft  using  in- 
strument flight  rules  handled  at  FAA 
air  route  traffic  control  centers.  In  1970, 
it  Is  estimated  there  will  be  14  milUon 
commercial  aircraft  handled  at  these 
centers.  It  is  expected  that  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  handled  at  these  centers 
WiU  amount  to  3.7  million.  By  1980,  it  is 
expected,  however,  that  there  will  be  a 
much  larger  increase  In  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  handled  at  these  centers 
than  is  true  of  the  commercial  airlines. 
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By  that  time  it  Is  expected  that  general 
aviation  aircraft  handled  at  these  cen- 
ters will  "lave  Increased  to  14.7  million 
operations  while  commercial  aviation 
will  have  increased  only  to  22,5  million. 
In  other  words,  general  aviation  aircraft 
handled  at  trafBc  control  centers  is  ex- 
pected from  1970  to  19<«'  to  increase  by 
297  percent  while  commercial  aircraft 
so  handled  at  these  centers  is  expected  to 
in?rease  by  61  percent. 

I  give  you  this  material  not  becaa^^e 
it  gives  any  specific  or  definite  indica- 
tion as  to  what  the  burden  of  general 
aviation  should  be  relative  to  commercial 
aviation,  but  rather  to  show  you  that 
luider  any  type  of  measurement  you 
care  to  apply,  the  use  of  airports  and  the 
airway  system  by  general  aviation  al- 
ready is  substantial  and  is  expected  to 
show  a  much  larger  increase  in  the  use 
of  this  system  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  we  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  certainly  tried  to  consider 
t|ie  problems  and  needs  of  general  avia- 
tion and  to  be  considerate  of  them.  For 
example,  we  provided  that  the  poundage 
portion  of  the  tax  on  aircraft,  the  so- 
called  use  tax,  would  not  apply  beyond 
a  $25  registration  fee  on  all  airplanes 
that  are  four-place  or  less.  If  a  person 
buys  the  kind  of  airplane  we  ordinarily 
see  used  by  the  small  operator,  which 
has  a  seat  for  the  pilot  and  someone  sit- 
ting beside  the  pilot  and  two  seats  be- 
hind, he  would  not  pay  any  more  than 
one  would  ordinarily  pay  for  an  auto- 
mobile license  tag. 

While  the  administration  asked  for  a 
9-cent-per-gallon  fuel  tax.  we  px-ovide 
for  a  7-cent  tax.  It  seems  to  me  that 
genei-al  aviation  should  pay  some  rea- 
s:>nable  amount:  and  If  there  is  any  dis- 
parity, it  seems  to  me  that  the  disparity 
Is  the  heavy  burden  that  is  being  placed 
upon  the  commercial  carriers.  They  are 
willing  to  pay  their  part.  They  only  In- 
sist that  the  other  fellow,  who  is  paying 
very  little,  should  pay  a  more  reason- 
able shiu-e.  I  would  think  that  when  you 
get  it  down  to  where  general  aviation 
IS  paying  less  than  9  percent  of  the  total 
user  taxes  smd  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  operations  of  the  airports  are  for 
general  aviation,  the  commercial  oper- 
ators are  perhaps  the  ones  who  are  pay- 
ing the  disproportionate  share. 

I  know  that  we  modified  the  bill  to 
general  aviation's  advantage  to  compare 
with  the  House  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  gone  as  far  as  they  ought  to  ask. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident initially  requested  a  tax  of  9  cents 
a  gallon,  and  we  recognize  that  my 
amendment  provides  for  a  reduced  reve- 
nue and  would  coet  general  aviation  less. 
But.  for  example,  general  aviation  can- 
not even  fly  Into  some  of  the  airports 
except  on  a  reservation  basis,  which 
means  that  only  the  larger  aircraft,  the 
so-called  executive  type  aircraft,  can  go 
into  some  of  the  larger  airports  of  the 
country  today. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  matter  of 
the  possible  transponder  requirement  had 
not  come  along  at  that  time.  If  the  gen- 
eral aviation  pilot  is  going  to  continue 
to  fly  into  commercial  airports — and  this 
means  the  small,  medium,  and  large 
hubs — he  will  have  to  have  a  transponder 
eventually,  and  this  will  cost  from  $800 
to  $800.  So  these  are  added  costs  that  are 


placed  on  him.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  not  whack  him  with  too  much  addi- 
tional expense  at  one  time.  A  registration 
fee  would  be  imposed,  his  fuel  tax  would 
be  more  than  double,  and  he  would  be 
restricted  from  many  of  the  airports:  and 
he  does  not  need  many  of  the  big  facili- 
ties that  are  at  some  of  the  airports.  We 
would  be  doing  all  this  to  him  at  one 
time. 

In  the  bill,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  a  provision  directing  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  a  study  and  determine  the 
appropriate  co.st  allocation.  When  he 
does  that,  we  may  then  find  that  per- 
haps general  a\iation  Is  not  charged 
enough:  and.  If  not.  we  can  change  It. 
But  until  that  is  done,  let  us  not  hit  gen- 
eral aviation  with  everything  in  the 
book. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  tax  would 
increase  under  the  proposal  recom- 
mended by  the  Finance  Committee,  from 
4  cents  to  7  cents,  with  none  of  it  re- 
funded. At  this  time,  they  are  paying 
4  cents  per  gallon  and  can  get  2  cents 
refmided.  The  cost  to  the  general  avia- 
tion pilot  of  the  taoc  on  the  fuel  would 
be  more  than  trebled,  plus  the  trans- 
ponder problem,  plus  the  restraint  on 
use  of  some  of  the  airports. 

Certainly  the  commercial  carriers  are 
taxed  heavily  under  Uie  proposal  but 
they  cannot  absorb  the  new  tax  so  that 
it  will  be  passed  on  to  the  passengers. 
They  will  pay  It  as  a  hidden  tax  as  an 
Increased  fare.  But  the  commercial  car- 
riers will  not  absorb  one  nickel  of  the  new 
tax  because  they  are  all  in  financial 
trouble  today.  They  will  have  to  pass 
the  tax  on  to  the  passenger  and  I  think 
that  they  should. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  As  be  studies  the  proposal, 
which  I  coeponsor,  because  I  still  think 
he  is  in  the  posture  of  considering  the 
amendment.  I  would  observe  that  men  in 
the  Senate,  like  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLowATCR)  and  Uie  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  who  continue  to 
fly  aircraft,  and  others  of  us  who  have  a 
knowledge  in  aircraft,  airports,  airways. 
and  related  problems,  that  we  can  agree 
that  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  runwsk}-s  is 
not  from  the  smaller  private  aircraft, 
general  aviation  categories  in  the  United 
States.  It  is.  of  course,  the  large  aircraft, 
that  cause  the  necessity  for  huge  sums 
of  money  to  be  spent  on  the  development 
of  the  runways.  Those  aircraft  are  oper- 
ated by  the  commercial  airliners  and  the 
vital  air  transport  industry  understands 
equities.  We  must  take  into  consideration 
the  realities  as  we  discuss  tlie  problem. 

Mr.  LONO.  Permit  me  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee did  what  it  thought  was  right 
about  this  matter.  We  tried  to  consider 
both  sides  of  the  argument.  We  took  75 
percent  of  the  private  airplane  users  out 
from  under  the  poundage  portion  of  the 
use  tax  and  said  that  they  would  pay 
only  a  $25  annual  fee.  We  have  been  most 
kind  and  considerate  to  them,  in  my 
Judgment.  However,  if  the  Senate  wants 
to  be  more  considerate,  that  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  Senate.  It  will  not  wreck  the 
bill  one  way  or  the  other.  I  think  they 
should  pay  the  7  cents,  as  the  committee 


voted  it,  but  I  am  not  going  to  lose  a  lot 
of  sleep  atmut  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
seems  to  be  in  the  process  of  making  up 
his  mind,  so  I  would  like  to  put  another 
argument  or  two  onto  the  amendment. 

It  would  be  a  different  thing  If  the 
general  aviation  user  could  use  every  air- 
port in  the  United  States  today.  But  he 
cannot.  He  Is  restricted  from  flying  into 
five  of  the  major  airports  In  the  East, 
and  21  others  are  either  In  the  process 
of  being  added  to,  or  will  be  added.  This 
means  that,  unless  he  applies  for  a  slot, 
which  means  within  a  3-minute  time 
limit,  to  say  he  will  take  off  and  to  say 
he  will  report  to  the  control  center  from 
the  aircraft  he  is  flying,  he  cannot  take 
off  from  Washington  National.  Kennedy. 
LaGuardia.  or  O'Hare.  This  is  being  ex- 
tended to  airports  like  the  one  in  my 
hometown  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  and  some 
21  others. 

Thus.  In  effect,  the  general  aviation 
pilot  is  not  now  entitled  to  all  the  bene- 
fits that  the  airlines  are  entitled  to. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  this  Idea  of 
controlUng  takeoffs  and  landings  at  the 
large  hubs.  I  think  it  had  to  come.  It  is 
working  out  rather  well.  But,  remember, 
the  pilot  who  wants  to  fly.  say.  from  the 
Washington  area  to.  let  us  say,  any  of  the 
airports  in  the  East,  like  LaGuardia  Air- 
port, he  cannot  use  Washington  National 
because  he  cannot  get  the  time,  and  there 
is  not  another  controlled  airport  in  the 
area  that  he  can  takeoff  from  under  in- 
strument conditions,  or  land  under  in- 
strument conditions.  There  is  only  one 
Instrument  landing  system  for  airline 
aviation — two.  I  believe,  one  at  Dulles 
and  one  at  National:  and  there  la  of 
course  the  one  at  Andrews  and  at  other 
mihtory  facilities.  So  there  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  not  t>eing  able  to  fly  when  one 
wants  to  fly  t>ecause  he  cannot  takeoff 
under  control  conditions.  This  has  been 
imposed  by  the  needs  of  the  airlines  for 
more  use  of  the  flelds  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. This  is  inconvenient  to  the  men 
flying  in  general  aviation.  There  is  the 
additional  cost.  Say  he  has  to  drive  to 
Dulles  Airport,  that  Is  a  25-  to  30-mlnute 
drive.  Then  he  has  to  land  at  Westches- 
ter in  New  York,  and  that  is  another  30 
to  35  minutes  to  drive  back  to  the  city; 
or  he  lands  at  Teterboro  In  New  Jersey, 
which  is  about  the  same  thing. 

So  there  Is  the  additional  cost  today 
that  we  have  not  even  recognized  here, 
which  I  think  should  compel  the  distin- 
guished chairman  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment because  we  can  always  look  at  it 
next  year  when  the  transponders,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  mentioned, 
will  be  general  equipment,  and  when  the 
equipment  as  suggested.  I  believe,  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
will  be  Installed  on  lOl  aircraft. 

I  think  that  at  that  time,  we  should 
take  another  look  at  it.  We  are  dumping 
quite  a  load  on  the  back  of  general  avia- 
tion. « 
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I  am  not  pleading  the  case  for  cor- 
porate aircraft.  I  am  pleading  the  case 
for  the  private  pilot  whose  insurance 
fees  alone  have  gone  up  300  percent  In 
the  past  several  years. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  take  this 
little  decrease  with  the  almost  certainty 
that  we  will  have  to  increase  it  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  my  attitude 
about  the  facilities  is  that  we  can  have 
all  the  airports,  all  the  runways,  all  the 
air  space  we  want,  and  we  can  have  all 
the  highways  we  want,  but  someone  has 
got  to  pay  for  it.  The  fellow  who  benefits 
from  it  Is  the  one  who  should  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

The  Finance  Committees  position  is 
that  whatever  the  Senate  wants  is  OK 
but  someone  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  hope  that 
the  people  pay  for  what  we  have  sug- 
gested. But  if  the  Senate  feels  that  is 
too  much,  why  then,  let  the  Senate  so 
express  itself. 

I  personally  would  rather  hope  that  we 
would  stay  by  what  was  reported. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
DicK)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.   Mr.   President.   I  am 

ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agi-eeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concmrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R.  8656.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  real  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  chancery  purposes; 

H.R.  10335.  An  act  to  revise  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  crUnlnal  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  offenses  against  hotels, 
motels,  and  other  commercial  lodgings,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10336.  An  act  to  revise  certain  laws 
relaUng  to  the  liability  of  hotels,  motels,  and 
similar  esUbllshments  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  their  guesu: 

H.R.  13307.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
change  the  requirement  of  consent  to  the 
adopUon  of  a  person  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age; 

H.R.  14982.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  im- 
munity from  Uxation  la  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  in  the  case  of  the  International  Tele- 
communications Satellite  Consortium,  and 
any  successor  organlzaUon  thereto; 

H.R.  15381.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  regu- 
lated investment  companies;  and 

H.R.  15980.  An  act  to  make  certain  revi- 
sions In  the  retirement  benefits  of  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  teachers  and  other 
educational  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
emolled  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  amend  the  Fed- 


eral Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  an  Independent  Federal  agency  for 
the  supervision  of  federally  chartered 
credit  tmlons,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  It  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore.        

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  8656.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  real  property  In  the  District  of 
Columbia   for  chancery   purposes; 

H.R.  10335.  An  act  to  revise  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  relating  to  offenses  against  ho- 
tels, motels,  and  other  commercial  lodgings, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10336.  An  act  to  revise  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  liability  of  hotels,  motels, 
and  similar  establishments  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  their  guests; 

H  R.  13307.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
to  change  the  requirement  of  consent  to 
the  adoption  of  a  person  under  twenty-one 
'•ears  of  age; 

H.R.  14982.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  im- 
munity from  taxation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  case  of  the  International  Tele- 
communications Satellite  Consortium,  and 
any  successor  organization  thereto; 

H.R.  15381.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  reg- 
ulated investment  companies;   and 

H.R.  16980.  An  act  to  make  certain  revi- 
sions in  the  retirement  benefits  of  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  teachers  and 
other  educational  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14465)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  aii-way  sys- 
tem, for  the  imposition  of  airport  an  J 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  present 
legislation. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  must 
enact  legislation  that  will  provide  fund- 
ing to  finance  the  growth  of  our  national 
airways  and  airport  system.  We  were 
warned  by  a  Pi-esidential  Commission 
study  in  1958  that  the  rapid  advance- 
ment In  aircraft  technology  and  tre- 
mendous growth  of  all  facets  of  aviation 
would  create  a  situation  whereby  our 
airport /airways  system  would  be  totally 
inadequate  within  10  years  if  action  was 
not  taken  to  enlarge  and  modernize  the 
entire  system. 

The  past  year  has  proven  that  predic- 
tion to  be  correct.  Our  airports  can  no 
longer  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
choose  to  use  aviation  as  their  means  of 
transportation.  The  users  of  our  airport/ 
airways  system  must  be  called  upon  to 
pay  the  cost  necessary  to  maintain,  en- 
large and  properly  equip  this  system  that 
provides  them  with  such  tremendous 
benefits. 

Many  here  know  of  my  profound  inter- 
est and  continued  dedication  to  aviation. 
My  aviation  career  started  when  I  first 
felt  the  controls  of  an  airplane  and  soon 
became  a  pilot  In  1930. 1  have  since  logged 


over  10,000  hours  of  pilot  time,  acquired 
in  more  than  100  different  types  and 
classes   of   aircraft.   Over   the   past   40 
years  I  have  either  checked-out  or  have 
flown  in  most  of  the  aircraft  we  have  In 
all  categories.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my 
interest  is  as  keen  today  as  it  was  when 
I  first  climbed  into  a  cockpit  so  long  ago. 
I  have  witnessed  aircraft  performance 
advance  from  the  undependable  early 
airplanes  of   the   1920's  flown  by   men 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  avia- 
tion, to  the  high  performing  modern  day 
luxury  jet  transports  that  cover  our  Na- 
tion from  coast  to  coast  faster  than  the 
sun.  I  am  informed  by  the  FAA  that  In 
1969  there  was  In  excess  of  175  million 
aircraft  boardings  by  those  who  chose 
to  travel  as  passengers  on  our  commer- 
cial airlines.  Private  aviation  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  latest  fig- 
ures show  that  our  airway/ airport  sys- 
tem is  serving  133,000  general  aviation 
aircraft. 

These  figures  clearly  indicate  that  we 
are  a  nation  that  is  receiving  great  ad- 
vantages from  aviation. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  further  the 
benefit  general  aviation  is  receiving  from 
our  airport  airway  system. 

Recent  FAA  figures  show  that  last  year 
there  were  41.4  million  takeoffs  and 
landings  by  general  aviation  aircraft  at 
the  330  airports  with  FAA  control  towers. 
Our  airways  enroute  traffic  control  sys- 
tem will  handle  3.7  million  IFR  opera- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1970  for  this  segment 
of  aviation  as  well  as  8.5  mlUlon  radio 
contacts  by  FAA  flight  service  stations 
and  over  10  million  pilot  weather  brief- 
ings. Many  other  figures  could  be  empha- 
sized. However,  I  feel  the  fact  Is  clear 
that  our  Federal  airways  system  is  pro- 
viding a  service  that  is  indispensable  to 
its  users.  ^    ^ 

My  feelings  are  that  the  users  of  the 
system  must  contribute  most  of  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  modernization,  expan- 
sion and  revitalization  of  our  airport 
airways  system.  We  must  be  extremely 
cautious  to  recognize  that  our  airport 
system  was  developed  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  local  govein- 
mental  agencies  and  our  airways  system 
operates  imder  the  authority  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
mandatory  that  any  legislation  enacted 
assure  that  funds  needed  for  one  are  not 
spent  on  the  other. 

In  this  general  area,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  (jovemment 
through  the  FAA  should  have  some  ex- 
ercise— and  I  hate  to  use  the  word— of 
control  over  the  construction  of  the  air- 
ports themselves. 

We  find  In  traveling  across  this  coun- 
try such  a  great  variety  In  the  architec- 
ture of  the  airport  buildings  that  it  has 
become  almost  laughable  and.  In  fact, 
it  is  archaic  In  my  humble  opinion.  We 
have  only  one  modem  airport  In  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  Dulles.  Yet  we 
see  fields  Uke  OHare,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  the  airport  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  ex- 
panding theh-  facilities.  People  have  to 
walk  2  or  3  miles,  and  baggage  handling 
must  be  taken  Into  consideration. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  saying 
that  if  I  wanted  to  travel  today  from 
Washington  to  downtown  New  York,  I 
could  make  better  time  on  a  train  than 
on  an  airplane.  This  is  not  because  air- 
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planes  are  flying  slower.  They  are  flying 
faster. 

We  are  not  Improving  the  airports  il 
we  leave  It  entirely  up  to  local  deter- 
mination, although  thej'  should  have  a 
major  say  in  it.  U  we  leave  it  up  to  them 
entirely,  we  will  continue  to  have  this 
hodtie-podge  of  poorly  planned  systems 
and  poorly  built  airports. 

Any  legislation  enacted  must  inform 
both  the  airport  and  airways  system 
planners  of  what  is  expected  from  them 
and  how  much  assistance  they  can  de- 
pend on  from  the  trust  fund. 

The  level  of  funding  must  be  adequate 
to  meet  forecast  needs  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem, and  the  levels  allocated  for  each 
purpose  must  be  speciflc  over  the  au- 
thorized life  of  the  program  to  assure 
a  stable  base  for  financial  planning.  I 
am  disturbed  that  there  Is  a  movement 
afoot  to  discourage  long  range  planning. 
Contract  authority  must  be  authorized 
so  as  to  provide  assurance  of  a  stable  fi- 
nancial planning  base.  I  strongly  urge 
the  desirability  of  multiyear  contracting 
authority. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  our 
country  to  think  of  an  airport  merely  as 
somew  here  for  an  airplane  to  land.  This 
philosophy  must  be  discarded  and  the 
need  for  Intense,  long  range  studies  con- 
cerned with  environmental  problems 
and  use  begun  immediately.  Funds  must 
be  allocated  for  study  of  and  to  provide 
for  uniform  and  functional  processing 
of  passengers,  baggage,  cargo,  parking, 
and  services.  We  must  assure  that  our 
airports  have  an  adequate  balanced 
ca[>abillty  to  accommodate  the  demands 
that  exist  within  the  airport  for  all  they 
serve. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  a  new  expanded 
national  plan  for  airport  development 
must  consider  the  adequacy  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  airport  and  the  airport  sys- 
tems as  a  whole.  SiKh  a  plan  has  to  in- 
clude estimates  of  air  transportation 
demands,  an  assessment  of  the  existing 
ability  to  accommodate  demand,  and 
recommendations  for  system  develop- 
ments required  to  maintain  adequate 
faculties. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  legislation  must 
be  enacted  to  modernize,  expand  and 
revitalize  our  airport /airways  system, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  will  be 
derived  by  levies  imposed  on  the  users 
of  the  systems,  fairness  dictates  the  use 
of  such  funds  be  extended  to  all  system 
facilities  In  a  maimer  beneficial  to  the 
"paying  put>llc"  Interest  and  conveni- 
ence. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  fact  that  we  have  not 
talked  about  as  yet.  This  Is  the  con- 
tinuing problem  that  our  airway  con- 
trollers face — not  just  the  controllers 
who  operate  the  control  towers,  but  also 
the  man  who  sits  in  the  Washington 
center,  the  Albuquerque  center,  or  wher- 
ever it  may  be.  and  is  required  to  look 
at  a  very  difficult  radar  screen  moet  of 
the  period  of  his  8-hour  working  day. 

Mr.  President,  ariy  of  us  who  have 
been  acquainted  with  radar  knows  that 
this  is  a  very,  very  difflcult  assignment. 
It  is  dlfflcnlt  on  their  eyes.  And  it  is 
dlfBeult  mentally.  It  is  an  extreme  re- 
sponsibility to  place  on  one  man.  tiM 


responsibility  for  a  dozen  or  more  air- 
craft in  a  heavily  congested  part  of  the 
airway  system.  This  would  Include  both 
those  controllers  in  centers  and  those 
controllers  in  the  tower. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  the  pending 
legislation  there  is  a  recognition  of  this 
problem. 

I  do  not  go  along  with  those  who  feel 
that  the  controllers  should  be  allowed  in 
effect  to  Join  a  union  so  that  they  could 
threaten  the  system  with  strikes  or  even 
to  strike.  I  think  we  should  be  ahead  of 
them  and  provide  all  they  are  a.sking.  We 
are  long  overdue  on  this.  In  that  way, 
we  could  prevent  another  catastrophe 
from  happening  such  as  the  sick-out  we 
had  before  or  a  strike  because  the  con- 
trollers Justifiably  think  they  should  be 
getting  something  more  than  they  get 
today. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  job  today  that  is 
more  exacting  or  demanding  on  a  man's 
physical  ability  than  the  jobs  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

In  this  regard,  some  of  the  things  this 
fund  would  cover  are  long  overdue.  In 
our  airway  system,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  we  only  have  height-finding  radar. 
I  believe,  at  two  of  our  centers.  And 
16  years  ago.  this  was  Just  aroimd 
the  comer. 

We  have  a  lot  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  do  before  we  bring  our  aircraft 
up  to  the  state  of  modernization  that 
high-speed-jet  travel  will  call  for. 

I  know  that  in  discussing  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  airways  connected  with 
supersonic  Jet  flight,  the  normal  clear- 
ance altitude  is  2.000  feet  with  the  sub- 
sonic jets  and  airplanes.  These  people 
are  talking  about  separation  altitudes  of 
10.000  feet.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
one  degree  nose-up  or  nose-down  degree 
in  altitude  will  mean  in  the  loes  or  gain 
of  altitude  of  a  plane  traveling  around 
Mach  3.  or  2.100  miles  an  hour. 

The  controllers  will  be  taxed  as  they 
have  never  been  taxed  before.  We  are 
talking  about  speeds  faster  than  a  rifle 
bullet.  We  are  going  to  ask  a  man  to  look 
in  a  semldark  room  at  a  bluish  light  and 
try  to  clock  the  route  of  those  aircraft 
over  congested  areas. 

I  think  the  day  will  come  when  flight 
control  will  be  automatic,  when  the 
man's  Job  wiU  l>e  to  see  the  computer  is 
putting  out  the  information  that  la 
needed. 

I  think  some  day  there  will  be  a  sys- 
tem that  I  have  discussed  in  the  past.  I 
think  that  some  day  we  will  have  a  sys- 
tem where  if  I  wanted  to  fly  my  air- 
plane from  Washington  to  St.  Louis,  I 
would  go  to  the  airport  and  buy  a  flight 
plan  for  $5  that  has  weather  briefing 
and  the  time  for  takeoff  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  time  for  approach  to  St. 
Louis.  This  money  would  be  spent  to 
simplify  my  Job  of  planning  the  flight. 

That  day  is  approaching,  and  the  day 
Is  approaching  when  I  will  be  able  to 
buy  a  card  for  $5  or  $10,  depending  on 
where  I  want  to  fly.  and  that  card  can 
be  placed  inside  the  cockpit.  As  soon  as 
the  airplane  Is  turned  loose  by  the  con- 
trol tower.  I  merely  hit  a  button  and 
that  card  will  fly  the  airplane  from 
WashlnvUm  to  St.  Louis  or  to  any  other 


airport  around  here.  Tliese  things  are  a 
long  way  off. 

But  these  are  some  things  that  had 
we  spent  this  $5  billion  on  them  over  the 
last  10  years  we  would  have  them  today. 
We  would  have  airways — I  do  not  like 
to  say  much  safer  than  today  because 
I  do  not  go  along  with  those  people  in 
our  country  who  are  trj-ing  to  scare  the 
daylights  out  of  passengers  in  airplanes 
by  talking  about  near-misses.  In  40  years 
of  flying  I  have  had  one  near-miss,  and 
that  was  in  flying  over  Mexico  when  I 
did  not  know  another  plane  was  around. 

U  we  can  improve  the  airways  and 
fund  them  as  is  being  suggested,  in  a 
few  years  we  can  have  a  system  which 
is  second  in  the  world  to  none  and  which 
will  serve  as  a  model  all  over  Uie  world. 

Taxation  levels  on  any  user  must  be 
consistent  with  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  that  user  with  the  ability  of 
that  user  group  to  accept  the  taxation 
level  with  minimum  impact  on  its 
growth.  I  must  insist  on  a  cost  alloca- 
tion study  to  determine  the  cost  of  tiie 
airport/airways  system  among  the  vari- 
ous users.  This  study  mast  be  completed 
and  not  just  started  within  2  years.  This 
will  guarantee  that  the  system  cost  will. 
as  it  should.  t>e  borne  on  an  equitable 
basis  by  its  users.  This  study  must  also 
consider  the  benefit  to  the  public  as  a 
whole  including  our  national  defense  of 
a  safe,  efficient,  reliable  airport/airways 
system. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  on  a  very  fine  statement.  He  has 
pointed  up  a  number  of  key  issues  in- 
volved in  this  problem.  I  share  his  views 
and  concern  about  many  of  the  items  he 
discussed.  The  Senator  discussed  the  very 
important  and  critical  problem  of  air 
controllers.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
last  year  Congress  authorized  hiring 
2.000  new  controllers  to  try  to  relieve  this 
problem.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Macwuson).  as  the  leader  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  year  before 
last,  added  funds  over  and  above  those 
funds  requested  by  the  administration. 

In  the  forthcoming  period  of  time  and 
with  assistance  from  funds  provided  in 
this  bill  the  number  of  controllers  in 
fiscal  1971  will  be  increased  by  4,141;  in 
1972  we  add  another  1,075  new  control- 
lers; and  in  1973  add  another  1,380;  in 
1974  we  add  another  1.406;  and  in  1975 
we  add  another  1,679,  so  that  between 
today  and  1980  we  will  provide  funds 
to  hire  19.109  additional  air  controllers. 

It  Is  true  that  In  many  Instances  con- 
trollers are  operating  with  outmoded 
equipment  and  that  certainly  is  not  con- 
sistent with  present  day  technology  and 
capability.  But  in  the  bill  we  have  pro- 
vided a  very  substantial  portion  of  the 
total  funds  for  the  purpose  of  upgrad- 
ing the  entire  airways  system. 

Under  subsection  2(b>  of  section  204 
we  have  provided  a  provision  for  Im- 
proving air  navigation  facilities  which 
states: 

The  Secretary  li  autborlKed  within  the 
llnUU  Its tillelMd  la  apfvoprlaUons  acts  to 
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obligate  far  expenditure  not  less  than  S250,. 
000  for  each  of  the  flecal  years  1970  through 
1979. 

Tliis  will  permit  the  Secretary  to  up- 
grade air  navigation  facilities  and  the 
facilities  with  which  the  controllers  do 
their  Job.  We  also  provide  in  subsection 
<  c  •  for  additional  funds  available  to  as- 
sist in  providing  research  and  develop- 
ment. We  try  to  get  up  to  date  on  the 
problems  and  find  better  ways  to  solve 
them  as  they  relate  to  safety  and  air 
navigation,  and  things  of  that  sort.  This 
is  the  kind  of  attack  this  bill  Is  going  to 
make  on  a  very  serious  problem.  I  share 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  who  has  so  much  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  this  area. 

The  bill,  if  it  is  passed  as  we  have  pro- 
posed It,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing some  of  these  difflcult  problems. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  has  pointed  out 
these  points  in  the  bill.  I  was  fully  aware 
that  they  are  there;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
major  reason  I  long  ago  decided  I  would 
support  tills  kind  of  legislation. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  and 
I  think  it  is  very  well  that  all  this  mate- 
rial has  been  placed  in  the  Record  so  peo- 
ple will  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  for  these 
inclusions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  too  soon  to  get  started  in  this  area, 
because  too  few  people  realize  that  we  do 
not  just  go  out  and  hire  air  controllers 
off  the  street.  It  takes  18  months  or  more 
to  simply  train  them. 

Second,  the  type  of  equipment  the  Sen- 
ator so  ably  talked  about  we  hope  will  be 
available  in  the  future.  That  must  be 
given  a  UtUe  time.  It  sometimes  takes  12 
to  18  months  to  get  It  delivered.  The 
time  is  ripe  to  get  going  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is  so 
correct.  I  only  hope  that  those  Senators 
who  are  opposed  to  spending  money  in 
any  area  other  than  the  big  cities  and 
for  urban  problems  will  recognize  that 
we  have  made  tremendous  advances  in 
aviation.  We  have  led  the  world  in  avia- 
tion. Aviation  is  the  reason  we  are  the 
world  leader  today.  We  might  also  begin 
to  look  at  France,  which  is  beginning  to 
become  a  competitor  of  ours,  as  well  as 
Sweden,  Japan,  and  England. 

I  would  hope  we  never  become  derelict 
in  our  responsibilities  to  the  rapidly 
growing  aviation  Industry  and  the  use  of 
aviation  in  this  country. 

Again,  I  compliment  the  committee  for 
the  Job  they  have  done.  It  Is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  support  them. 
Mr.  GURNEY  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

AIRWAT   TKT7ST  FUND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  be  aware  that  once  again, 
it  is  weakening  congressional  control  over 
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spending  by  establishing  an  airway  trust 
fund  under  section  101  of  the  bill.  Just 
last  month,  the  Senate  voted  to  bypass 
the  normal  appropriated  procedure  when 
it  approved  $3.1  billion  in  contract  au- 
thority for  the  mass  transit  program.  In 
addition,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed similar  contract  authority  financ- 
ing in  the  amoimt  of  $4  billion  for  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. The  highway  trust  fund,  al- 
ready on  the  books,  shields  over  $4.5  bil- 
lion In  annual  revenue  from  the  normal 
appropriation  review.  And  now  this  bill 
would  add  to  the  growing  list  of  imcon- 
trollable  programs  by  setting  up  an  air- 
port trust  fund.  Over  $600  million  a  year 
in  tax  revenue  would  be  siphoned  into 
the  airport  trust  fund  where  it  could  only 
be  spent  for  airports. 

Mr.  President,  If  tliis  trend  continues. 
Congress  will  soon  surrender  complete 
control  over  the  budget.  Congress  has  al- 
ready lost  substantial  power  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  power  of  the  purse 
is  one  of  the  few  meaningful  constitu- 
tional powers  which  Congress  has  left. 
However  If  the  trend  to  trust  funds,  con- 
tract authority  financing  and  other  back- 
door spending  methods  continues,  this 
power  too  will  be  surrendered  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Congress  will  wake  up 
some  day  to  discover  that  it  has  prac- 
tically no  budget  to  control.  By  then,  it 
will  be  too  late. 

Recentiy,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, after  exhaustive  hearings,  concluded 
with  only  one  dissent,  that  the  highway 
trust  fund  ought  to  be  abolished.  High- 
ways are  wonderful  Investments  and  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  they  have  con- 
tributed to  economic  growth.  However 
highway  construction  is  just  one  of  many 
programs  competing  for  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  only  a  brief 
period  of  time.  As  soon  as  I  have  com- 
pleted my  remarks  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  when  I 
have  concluded  my  remarks. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wUl  not  yield  until 
I  complete  my  remarks  and  then  I  will 
yield  if  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
permit. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  shield  a  pro- 
gram behind  a  trust  fund,  we  give  it  an 
inside  track  in  the  competition  for 
money.  More  importantly,  we  deny  to 
ourselves  the  ability  to  weigh  all  our 
programs  and  reorder  national  priorities 
consistent  with  our  national  needs.  Trust 
fund  financing  ties  up  Federal  revenue 
and  makes  it  extremely  difflcult  to  shift 
funds  to  where  they  are  needed  the  most. 

Another  serious  problem  with  trust 
fund  financing  is  that  the  program  it  fi- 
nances tends  to  become  immime  from 
the  requirements  of  flscal  policy.  Because 
of  overall  conditions  In  our  economy,  it 
does  become  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  cut  back  on  Federal  spending.  Pro- 
grams financed  through  trust  funds  tend 
to  become  exempt  from  this  process  on 
the  grounds  that  the  revenues  are  ear- 
marked for  a  specific  purpose  and  that 
they  cannot  be  reduced.  This  means  that 


the  burden  of  adjustment  fsdls  more 
heavily  on  those  programs  which  do  not 
enjoy  trust  fund  financing  such  as  hous- 
ing. If  we  increase  the  number  of  pro- 
grams with  trust  fund  financing,  we  in- 
crease still  more  the  burden  which  the 
nontrust  fund  programs  must  carry. 

The  bill  before  us  would  segregate  $600 
million  In  Federal  tax  revenue  for  air- 
port construction  and  for  airport  facili- 
ties. I  am  sure  that  in  many  cases,  air- 
ports are  good  investments  and  the 
money  should  be  spent.  But  in  a  tight 
budget  year,  when  we  are  trying  to  fight 
inflation,  does  it  make  sense  to  go  full 
speed  ahead  with  building  airports  and 
cut  back  on  more  socially  urgent  pro- 
grams such  as  housing?  Does  It  make 
sense  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  when  we  should 
be  reassessing  all  our  national  needs? 
Does  It  make  sense  to  continue  to  whit- 
tle away  at  the  power  of  Congress  to  con- 
trol spending,  when  Congress  must  ulti- 
mately answer  to  the  American  pecq)le 
on  the  level  and  distribution  of  Federal 
expenditures? 

I  think  Congress  needs  to  take  notice 
that  it  is  imdermining  its  own  authority 
when  it  bypasses  the  regular  appropria- 
tions procedure.  I  realize  that  it  is  too 
late  to  completely  restructure  the  fi- 
nancing methods  contained  in  this  bill. 
Nonetheless,  as  r  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  feel  a  duty  to 
point  out  to  the  Congress  that  by  ap- 
proving trust  fund  financing  for  airport 
construction,  it  is  starting  down  a  dan- 
gerous road. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  Congress  would  vote  for  the 
tax  if  it  were  not  to  be  paid  by  pecvie 
using  the  airways  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves. Most  people  do  not  fly  in  an  air- 
plane the  whole  year,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  those  people  should  have  to 
pay  that  tax.  We  just  passed  a  revenue 
bill  last  year.  On  the  whole  it  was  a 
revenue  reducer.  It  was  a  tax  reform  bill, 
but,  on  balance,  it  provided  for  a  tax 
cut  in  the  long  run. 

The  people  of  this  coimtry  feel  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  spending 
in  this  Government.  I  applatid  the  Sen- 
ator for  most  of  his  efforts  to  reduce 
Government  spending. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  bill  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  people  are  willing 
to  pay  an  additional  tax,  provided  they 
know  what  they  are  paying  for  and  pro- 
vided they  get  what  they  are  paying  for. 
In  this  instance,  they  know  where  the 
airways  are  and  they  know  what  they 
are  paying  for.  On  that  basis,  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  willing  to  vote  for 
this  additional  tax. 

I  have  heard  the  argtmient  and  agree 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  ap- 
propriating money  separately.  However, 
there  is  also  much  to  be  said  for  the  view 
that  people  should  have  as  good  turports 
and  airways  as  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
and  to  have  modem  highways  as  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  So  while  there 
Is  much  to  be  said  for  overall  budgetary 
control,  there  is  also  much  to  be  said  for 
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having  user  taxes  permitting  people  to 
have  services  or  facilities  il  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  yield  me  1 
more  minute.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
that  airport  financing  should  be  through 
user  taxes.  I  know  that  is  the  principle 
behind  this  bill,  and  it  is  a  good  prin- 
ciple. What  I  object  to  is  having  a  seg- 
regated trust  fund  that  frees  those  funds 
and  makes  them  immune  from  any  re- 
ductions which  may  need  to  be  made  in 
Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  yield,  the  Government  could 
impound  and  freeze  tliose  funds,  as  It 
often  does  with  highway  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  wpnt  to  be 
critical  of  the  Senator i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  THie  Chair 
will  state  that  the  Senator  fronHriorida 
still  has  the  floor 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsm  used  the  words  'airport  bill." 
I  am  sure  he  wants  to  be  accurate.  A 
major  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  improve  the 
airways,  because  relatively  little  of  the 
money  we  are  talking  about  is  going  to 
go  into  airports.  More  than  two-thirds 
will  be  spent  for  airway  facilities  and 
operations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  change  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  called  the  air- 
port and  airways  bill. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  such  time  as 
she  may  need. 


ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMED  FORCE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  refrained  from  commenting  on 
the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Armed  Force  until  I  could  read 
and  study  the  report  and  the  recom- 
mendations. 

I  have  repeatedly  supported  draft  leg- 
islation. I  recall  so  vividly  that  close  vote 
in  the  House  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II  when  Japan  attacked 
Pearl  Hartwr — the  vote  by  which  the 
draft  passed  by  the  margin  of  one  vote. 
Of  course,  everyone  of  us  who  voted  for 
the  draft  could  claim  that  we  provided 
the  vote  that  saved  the  draft. 

I  recall  the  condemnation  I  received 
on  that  vote.  But  I  shudder  to  think  what 
would  have  happened  to  our  country  if 
the  draft  had  not  been  retained. 

If  the  military  manpower  required  by 
our  national  security  can  be  obtained 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  by  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  and  at  an  in- 
creased cost  that  the  American  taxpay- 
ers are  willing  to  pay.  then  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  opposition  to  such  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  Commission's 
report  and  recommendations.  I  think 
they  are  sound  and  well  supported  by 
the  marshaled  facts  and  statistics.  It  Is 
to  be  noted  that  the  Commission  pro- 
poses insurance  against  the  po6sibiIlty 
that  an  all-volunteer  armed  force  mlgbt 


be  a  complete  failuie  in  providing  the 
manpower  in  quality  and  quantity  at  an 
acceptable  price  to  taxpayers  by  propos- 
ing an  effective  standby  draft. 

The  Commission  proposes  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  draft  when  the  present 
Selective  Service  Act  expires  on  June  30, 
1971.  with  replacement  of  it  by  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  made  attractive 
by  increased  pay  and  other  reforms. 

Tliere  are  those  who  say  that  this  is 
too  soon  and  that  it  will  be  several  years 
before  we  can  make  such  a  transfer  from 
the  draft  to  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force.  In  view  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  perhaps  they  are  right  and 
perhaps  such  a  transfer  should  not  take 
place  until  our  dLscnga'^ement  from 
Vietnam. 

Yet.  the  Commission  f^nds  that  an- 
nually 77  percent  of  our  pre-Vietnam 
force  nearly  325.000  enlistment  require- 
ments came  from  •true"  volunteers  who 
would  enlist  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
draft.  Thus,  when  Vietnam  is  over  only 
75,000  additional  volunteers  would  be 
needed  annually  and  could  be  obtained 
through  pay  increases  and  other  reforms. 
As  for  the  current  level  required  by  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  volunteer  rate  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  225,000  annually.  In  other 
words,  the  Commission  says  that  at  our 
current  level  requirement  the  rate  of  vol- 
unteer enlistments  would  have  to  dou- 
ble in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  frcm 
teiTnination  of  the  draft. 

And  the  Commission  says  it  can  be 
done  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971  only 
a  little  more  than  a  year  away. 

There  are  those  who  are  dubious  and 
skeptical  that  it  can  be  done  so  fast.  I 
am  not  so  sure  myself.  But  a  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  says  it  can  be 
done — and  two  former  Supreme  Allied 
Commanders.  Europe,  say  it  can  be  done. 
More  than  that,  they  have  been  at  the 
top  of  the  three  armed  services — one  a 
former  SecreUry  of  the  Navy,  one  a  re- 
tired general  of  the  Army  and  chief  ad- 
viser to  the  late  President,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  and  one  a  retired  general  of 
the  Air  Force. 

They  recommend  terminating  the 
draft  by  June  30,  1971,  even  though  we 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  am  confident  that  they  would  not 
so  recommend  if  they  had  the  slightest 
thought  that  to  do  so  under  present 
conditions  would  undermine  or  jeopar- 
dize our  national  security. 

With  the  President  committed  to  end 
the  draft  as  soon  as  possible — and  with 
his  Commission  unanimously  reporting 
that  the  draft  can  be  ended  as  soon  as 
June  30,  1971,  regardless  of  Vietnam,  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  President's 
party  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  am  willing  to  take  their 
judgment  and  to  assist  the  President 
in  keeping  his  pledge. 

I  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  introduce 
such  legislation  as  the  President  desires 
toward  effecting  the  replacement  of  the 
draft  with  an  all-volunteer  armed  force 
system  just  as  soon  as  he  tells  me  he 
wants  such  legislation  introduced. 

And  in  view  of  the  action  taken  by 
his  Commission.  I  would  expect  that  that 
would  be  very  soon. 


Let  us  find  out  as  soon  as  possible 
whether  the  proposed  all-volunteer 
armed  force  will  be  a  success  or  a  failure. 
Let  us  not  delay  In  making  this  test. 
After  all.  even  if  it  should  prove  to  be  the 
failure  that  some  predict,  we  would  still 
have  the  insurance  of  the  Commission's 
recommended  effective  standby  draft. 
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AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14465)  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway 
system,  for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
an  way  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

trrttT  ON    AL.\SKA   or  PK0P09XD   AVIATION   USER 
TAXES 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  air- 
port and  airways  bill,  now  before  this 
body,  proposes  a  number  of  new  or  in- 
creased user  uxes  to  finance  a  long 
needed  expansion  and  modernization  of 
our  Nation's  airports  and  air  navigation 
and  control  facilities.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  by  the  proponents  of  thi.s 
bill  that  users  should  pay  the  costs  of 
the  facilities  they  use,  and  I  can  hardly 
disagree  with  that. 

But    the    effect    of    these    taxes    on 
Alaska  will  be  precisely  the  opposite  of 
the  desired  goal.  Alaskan  fiyers  will  be 
paying  for  new  and  improved  facilities 
that  they  can  never  use.  Many  of  Alas- 
ka's pilots  live  in  the  bush,  flying  from    ^ 
one  gravel  strip  to  another,  never  using    OJ 
air   tralBc    controllers,   equipment,   and    **  • 
other  facilities  for  which  they  will  now 
be  paying  taxes. 

The  problem  of  this  unfair  distribu- 
tion of  the  burden  of  the  airport  and 
airways  tax  provisions  on  Alaska  has 
been  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Anchorage  Daily  Times.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial,  "Tax  Bite  on 
Wings."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Dally  Times. 

Feb.  5.  1970) 

Tax  Brr*  on  Wings 

G*nfrallv  missed  In  the  maze  of  budgetary 

chart*  and  tables  which  followed  President 

Nixons  .ipproprlatlons  proposals  to  Congress 

this  week  were  some  sharp  Increases  in  tarltfs 

and  fees  applying  to  aviation. 

The  total  monetary  Impact  of  these  pro- 
posed Increases  Is  noted  today  In  David  Law- 
rences  dispatch  from  Washington,  on  the 
other  side  of  this  page.  Nationwide,  the  pro- 
posals may  make  good  sense.  But  the  effect 
will  be  particularly  felt  In  Alaska,  If  im- 
plemented. 

As  the  nation  s  largest  state — and  the  only 
one  without  an  adequate  highway  system  and 
the  only  one  which  depends  so  much  upon 
air  transportaoon — Alaskans  will  pay  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  proposed 
increases. 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  already  has  asked  the 
Senat«  Finance  Committee  to  exempt  Alaska 
from  the  proposed  higher  fuel  levies  which 
would  be  collected  on  gasoline  aold  for  use 
within  the  49th  State. 

He  also  asked  for  an  exemption  from  a  pro- 
posed registration  fee  on  aircraft  which 
spends  80  per  cent  ot  the  time  inside 
Alaska.  His  argument  In  this  regard  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  smaU  airplanes 


In  Alaska,  in  so  many  Instances  serve  the 
same  purpoae  as  the  family  automobile  in 
other  sutes.  where  highway  routes  are 
available.  _.     ,    , 

Tlie  pending  legislation  particularly 
ftrlkcs  at  Alaska  again  In  proposing  the 
elimination  of  tax-free  Ocketlng  for  state 
and  local  officials  traveling  on  government 
business.  In  Alaska,  there  Is  hardly  any  other 
way  to  travel — whereas  offlclals  In  other 
slates  can  use  different  methods. 

In  seeking  such  exemptions.  Sen.  Stevens 
deserves  the  suppor*-  of  Alaskans — Includ- 
ing, of  course,  our  other  senator,  Democrat 
Mike  Gravel. 

We  need  not  seek  congressional  approval 
of  the  exemptions  In  any  hat-ln-hand  man- 
ner, either. 

The  proposed  Increases,  which  might  well 
provide  a  fair  and  reasonable  way  to  raise 
necessary  government  income  when  applied 
to  the  rest  of  the  states*  simply  are  not  fair 
and  not  reasonable  when  applied  to  Alaska's 
vast  and  undeveloped  distances. 

Taxes  which  are  not  equally  applied  are 
unjust — and  In  Alaska's  case,  the  new  levies 
against  aviation  fall  In  that  category. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  very  likely 
will  recognize  this  and  agree.  But  It  wouldnt 
hurt  for  Alaska's  aircraft  owners  and  air 
travelers  to  let  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know  their  views. 

AMZNOMKNTS    NO.    SIS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  call  up  my  amendments  No.  516, 
which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  $16)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  80,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following: 

"STATE   AGENCIES 

"Authorization  To  Make  Grants 
"Sec.  212.  (a)  In  accordance  with  nich 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  agencies 
designated  by  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  those  agencies  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  contained  In  subsection  (b)  of  thU 
section. 

"Functions  of  Agencies 

"(b)  A  State  agency  sliall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  unless  It  Is  empowered  to — 

"(1)  act  as  the  agent  of  sponsors  located 
In  the  State; 

"(2)  accept  m  behalf  of  the  sponsors  and 
disburse  to  them  all  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  agreements  under  section  200; 

"(3)  acquire  by  ptirchase,  gift,  devise, 
lease,  condemnation,  or  otherwise,  any  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  or  any  Interest  therein. 
Including  easements,  necessary  to  establish 
or  develop  airports; 

"(4)  engage  in  airport  systems  planning 
on  a  statewide  basis;  and 

"(5)  undertake  airport  development,  or 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  agen- 
cies within  the  State  for  carrying  It  out. 

"Amount  of  Grants 
"(c)  The  total  funds  obligated  for  grants 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  $2S,0(X),0<X), 
and  the  amount  obligated  In  any  one  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  $5,000,000. 

"Apportionment  of  Funds 
"(d)  The  ftuds  made  available  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  making  grants  uadw 


this  aection  shaU  be  apportioned  among  the 
States,  one-half  In  the  proportion  which 
the  population  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  all  the  States,  and  one- 
half  In  the  proportion  which  the  area  of 
each  State  bears  to  the  total  area  of  all 
the  States,  except  that  (1)  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
apportioned  to  any  State,  and  (2)  the  total 
of  the  amount  of  any  reductions  in  State 
apportionments  for  any  fiscal  year  pixrsuant 
to  clause  ( 1 )  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purpore  of  increasing,  subject  to 
the  limitation  in  such  clause  (1 ) .  apportion- 
ments for  such  year  to  such  other  States 
under  this  section  as  he  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Any 
amount  apportioned  to  a  State  which  Is  not 
obligated  by  grant  agreement  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  f.scal  year  for  which  It  was  so 
apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the  discretion- 
ary fund  established  by  subsection  (b)  of 
section  205.  and  be  available  for  use  for  the 
purposes  stated  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
204(a). 

"Definition  of  Terms 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section.  "State"  means 
a  State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms  •popu- 
lation' and  'area'  shall  have  the  definitions 
given  to  such  terms  by  section  205." 

On  pages  80  through  86,  redesignate  sec- 
tions 212  through  217  as  secUons  213  through 
218,  respectively. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MtTRPHY)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong) 
may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering today  an  amendment  to  S.  3108, 
an  act  to  expand  airport  and  airways, 
which  inserts  into  that  act  language  sim- 
ilar to  that  contained  in  section  22  of 
H.R.  14465.  That  language  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill. 

Briefly  stated,  my  amendment  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Tran^xjrtatlon 
to  make  grants  to  agencies  designated  by 
the  several  States  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting those  agencies  in  carrying  out  air- 
port systems  planning  on  a  statewide 
basis  and  to  imdertake  airport  develop- 
ment in  a  systematic  fashion  within  the 
State.  The  total  funds  to  be  obligated 
for  such  grants  would  not  exceed  $25 
million  over  a  5-year  period,  or  $5  mil- 
lion per  year. 

We  have  inserted  a  limitation  on  the 
amoimt  any  one  State  may  receive  im- 
der  this  program:  the  ceiling  Is  10  per- 
cent. That  means  that  no  State  may  re- 
ceive more  than  10  percent  of  the  entire 
fund  during  any  one  year,  thus  not  more 
than  $500,000.  This  was  done  to  insure 
that  the  smaller  States  would  have  an 
opporttmity  to  receive  a  fair  share.  Since 
the  allocation  is  based  on  a  combination 
of  physical  size  and  population  size,  only 
four  States — Texas.  New  York,  Califor- 
nia, and  Alaska — stand  to  receive  in  ex- 
cess of  5  percent  of  the  total  available  in 
any  given  fiscal  year.  The  10  percent 
figure  is  intended,  then,  as  an  outside 
ceiling:  We  do  not  anticipate  that  any 
one  State's  share  will  ever  reach  that 
levti  in  practice. 


I  can  report  that  this  amendment 
has  the  support  of  the  Departmait  of 
Transportation  and  the  administration. 
The  National  Governors'  Conference  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  Avia- 
tion OCBcials  have  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  idea  and  very  many  individual 
Governors  have  communicated  with  me 
and  encouraged  me  to  press  for  its  In- 
cltision  In  the  bill.  And,  I  am  honored 
that  so  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  indicated  their  approval 
and  their  intention  to  cosponsor  this 
amendment. 
Some  general  observations: 

We  are  dealing  here  with  not  a  great 
deal  of  money  when  we  compare  the 
figure  of  $25  million  with  the  total 
amoimt  involved  in  the  bUl.  over  $600 
million  in  expected  revenues  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  But  this  sum,  to  be  exi>ended 
over  a  5-year  period,  is  an  Important 
one,  giving,  as  it  does,  recognition  to 
the  role  to  be  played  bv  the  States  in 
planning  for  our  national  airways 
system. 

I  think  it  is  axiomati  that  the  States 
should  play  a  major  role  In  airport 
planning,  and  the  coordinated  national 
system,  which  this  act  envisions,  must 
necessarily  enlist  the  States  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  offer 
them  "a  piece  of  the  action"  and  a  voice 
in  the  decisions  touching  on  their  well- 
being.  This  is  a  modest  recognition  of 
that  need  and  that  role.  This  amendment 
•will  not  take  funds  away  from  any  other 
existing  program  and  the  discretion 
resides  with  the  States  to  take  part  or 
refrain  as  they  choose, 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  as  much  as  I 
can,  because  I  know  there  is  some  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  Senators  who 
live  in  States  that  do  not  have  State 
coordinating  agencies  where  the  air- 
ports deal  directly  with  the  national 
government.  This  amendment  will  not 
interfere  with  that  relationship  at 
all. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  yield,  with  the  imder- 
standing,  of  course,  that  he  will  not  lose 
the  floor? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


DECLARATION  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  I  am  very 
happy  indeed,  jointly  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tybings),  to  have 
co^xmsored  a  declaration  In  support  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Sixty-four 
other  Senators  have  Joined  us  in  placing 
their  names  on  this  bipartisan  declara- 
tion. 

I  Joined  in  sponsoring  this  declaration 
because  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
Is  a  major  concern  for  all  of  us.  For  the 
well-being  of  the  peoples  of  that  area 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  Mid- 
dle East  must  be  at  peace.  This  peace,  I 
believe,  should  be  aurlved  at  by  negotia- 
tions between  the  parties  and  should  be 
binding  on  all  concerned.  Neither  side 
should  believe  itself  threatened  by  the 
other;  neither  side  should  threaten  the 
ottaor. 
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In  this  latter  regard,  we  have  expressed 
the  view,  in  our  declaration,  that  Israel 
must  not  be  left  defenseless.  This,  we 
have  said,  would  not  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  in  the  interesU  of 
world  peace. 

Peace  m  the  Middle  East  must  be  our 
aim  as  well  as  our  desire.  Only  when 
war  IS  ended  can  the  peoples  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  pursue  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic betterment. 

Before  I  ask  that  the  declaration  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  like  to  make 
a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  leadership  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  the  fact  that  64  of  our  fellow 
Senators  have  seen  fit  to  sign  this  Dec- 
laration of  Principles  is  in  and  of  it- 
self a  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  its 
content.  I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
since  the  declaration  has  been  signed, 
the  Department  of  SUte  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  have  seen  fit  to 
adopt  the  principles  stated  therein  in- 
sofar as  their  public  pronouncements  on 
Middle  East  pohcy  are  concerned,  and 
I  am  delighted,  at  this  time,  to  join  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  formally 
presenting  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  this  declaration,  which  has  been 
signed  by  64  of  our  fellow  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  I  may.  I  would  like,  on  his 
behalf,  to  add  his  nsune  to  this  declara- 
tion, making  it  65  Senators  in  addition 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  my- 

«elf. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  That  was  the  purpose  of 

my  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  join  with  Senator  Tydincs 
in  asking  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Declaration  in  Support  of  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We.  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  declare : 

A  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
Is  essential  to  world  peace. 

The  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties 
to  the  peace  achieved  by  means  of  direct, 
unhampered  negotiations.  We  emphasize 
these  algnlflcant  points  of  policy  to  realBrm 
our  support  for  the  democratic  State  of  Israel 
which  has  unremittingly  appealed  for  peace 
for  the  past  21  years.  Our  declaration  of 
friendship  for  the  State  of  Israel  Is  consistent 
with  the  uninterrupted  support  given  by 
every  American  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  since  the  establishment 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  service  of  world  peace 
U  Israel  were  left  defenseless  In  face  of  the 
conUnuing  flow  of  sophisticated  offensive 
armaments  to  the  Arab  nations.  We  adhere 
to  the  principle  that  the  deterrent  strength 
of  Urael  must  not  be  Unpaired.  ThU  Is  es- 
•enUal  to  prevent  full-scale  war  in  the  Middle 
East. 
AU  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  •hculd 


have  a  common  goal  In  striving  to  wipe  out 
the  scourge  of  disease,  poverty  and  Illiteracy, 
to  meet  together  In   good  faith  to  achieve 
peace  and  turn  their  swords  into  plowshares. 
James  B.  Allen. 
Birch  Bayh. 
Alan  Bible. 
J.  Caleb  Boggs. 
Edward  W  Brooke. 
Quentm  N  Burdlck. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr. 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Clifford  P.  Case. 
Prank  Church. 
Marlow  W.  Cook. 
Norrls  Cotton. 
Alan  Cranston. 
Carl  T.  Curtis. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Bob  Dole 

Thomas  P.  Eagleton. 
Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Pannln. 
Hiram  L.  Pong. 
Barry  M  Goldwater. 
Charles  E.  Goodell. 
Mike  Gravel. 
Robert  P  Orlflln. 
Edward  J.  Gurney. 
Pred  R.  Harris. 
Philip  A.  Hart. 
Vance  Hartke. 
Ernest  S  HoUlngs. 
Roman  L.  Hruska. 
Harold  E  Hughes. 
Henry  M  Jackson. 
Jacob  K.  Javlw. 
B.  Everett  Jordan. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Russell  B.  Long. 
Eugene  J.  McCartliy. 
Gale  W.  McGee. 
George  McGovern. 

Thomas  J  Mclntyre. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

Charles  McC.  Mathlaa.  Jr. 

Jack  Miller. 

Walter  P.  Mondale. 

Joseph  M  Montoya. 

Prank  E  Moss. 

George  Murphy. 

Edmund  S.  Muskle. 

Gaylord  Nelson. 

John  O.  Pastope. 

Claiborne  PeU. 

Charles  H.  Percy. 

Winston  L.  Prouty. 

William  Proxmire. 

Abraham  A.  RiWcoff. 

WllUam  B.  Saxbe. 

Richard  S.  Schwelker. 

Hugh  Scott. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

Ralph  Smith. 

John  J  Sparkman. 

William  B.  Spong.  Jr. 

Ted  Stevens. 

Stuart  Symington. 

John  G.  Tower. 

Joseph  D.  Tydlngs. 

Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr. 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 
Stephen  M.  Young. 


Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor.  I  yield  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


SITUATION  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  public  has  watched  for  the  past 
several  weeks  as,  by  bits  and  pieces,  the 
stories  on  the  secret  war  In  Laos  have 


been  disclosed.  That  there  is  an  American 
Involvement  there  is  no  doubt.  But  what 
it  is  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  US.  activi- 
ties and  expenditures  has  never  been  dis- 
closed to  the  American  people. 

As  Senator  Mansfield  today  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  events  of  the  past  24 
hours,  including  a  public  statement  at- 
tributed to  the  American  Ambassador 
In  Vientiane  that  "the  American  mis- 
sion has  lost  any  interest  In  helping  out 
the  press  whatsoever  because  of  what 
happened  this  afternoon."  indicates  that 
even  the  trickle  of  information  from  Laos 
by  American  newsmen  is  now  to  be  im- 
peded by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad 
has  for  4  monllis  tried  to  get  release  of  its 
transcripts  on  Laos  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  could  know  about  this  activ- 
ity. 

We  believe  it  now  more  urgent  than 
ever  that  this  transcript  be  released;  and 
in  order  to  complete  this  record  on  U.S. 
activities  since  October,  we  have  today 
asked  Secretary  Rogers  to  direct  Ambas- 
sador Godley  to  return  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  possible  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1969.  labeled  "3  Newsmen  Ar- 
rested." be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  25.  19701 

Three  Newsmen  AaaESTED 
Vientiane,  February  24.— Laotian  Army 
troops  today  arrested  three  Western  news- 
men who  had  made  their  way  unannounced 
to  the  Government  base  at  Long  Cheng.  They 
were  later  released  to  a  United  SUtes  Em- 
bassy oflidal. 

G.  McMurtrle  Godley.  the  United  SUtes 
Ambassador  to  Vientiane,  said  in  a  statement 
that  "the  American  mission  has  lost  any  in- 
terest In  helping  out  the  press  whatsoever 
because  of  what  happened  this  afternoon." 
He  did  not  elaborate. 

The  newsmen  arrested  were  John  Saar  of 
Life  magazine,  Max  Colffalt.  of  Agence 
Prance-Press,  and  T.  D.  AUman.  a  part-time 
employe  of  The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Bangkok  Poet. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  by  one  of 
these  three  newsmen  in  the  London 
Times  of  February  23,  "What  Really 
Happened  in  the  Plain  of  Jars?"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  London  Times.  Feb.  23.  19701 

What  Really  Happened  in  the 

Plain  of  Jaxs? 

Vientiane.  February  22.— It  Is  a  hard  life 
for  the  30  correspondents  In  Vientiane.  Yes- 
terday we  were  told  that  the  Plain  of  Jars 
had  been  "swamped"  by  the  communists. 
Today  we  were  told  that  the  attackers  num- 
l>ered  no  more  than  400  and  that  the  losses 
of  ttoe  1,500  defenders  had  been  "extremely 
light"  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  posi- 
tions had  almost  all  been  abandoned  before 
the  offensive. 

The  most  embarrassing  part  Is  that  the 
source  of  information  was  identical  in  both 
cases.  The  source  la  not  Laotian  but  Is  cer- 
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talnly  better  placed  than  anyone  else  here  to 
know  what  is  happening,  and  It  only  supplies 
"news"  on  a  "don't  quote  me"  basis. 

The  sole  fount  of  knowledge  about  the  bat- 
tlefleld  U  the  United  States  Embassy  In  Laos, 
thanks  to  its  military  attaches,  who  work  out 
the  tactics  applied  by  government  forces  and 
supervise  their  application.  Journalists  and 
most  Government  leaders  know  from  one  day 
to  the  next  only  what  the  Embassy  lets  them 
know. 

Knowledge  after  the  event  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unofldclal  statements  coming 
directly  or  not  from  the  Embassy  confirmed 
today  that  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
against  the  Plain  of  Jars  was  only  a  middling 
one.  certainly  less  powerful  than  the  offen- 
sives launched  by  the  North  Vietnamese  this 
time  last  year  against  other  objectives. 

It  was.  however,  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  an  American  propaganda  barrage  on  all 
levels  which  seemed  to  have  been  aimed  in 
particular  at  getting  public  opinion  to  accept 
B52  bombing  of  the  communications  routes 
linking  the  North  Vietnamece  frontier  with 
the  Plain  of  Jars. 

It  seems  that  the  North  Vietnamese  troops 
deployed  in  this  sector  never  exceeded  3.000 
or  4.000  men;  that  no  attack  Involved  more 
than  400  North  Vietnamese  at  a  time:  and 
that  the  Government  positions  east  of  the 
plain  and  In  the  plain  iuelf  were  deliberately 
evacuated,  like  the  civilian  population,  with 
a  minimum  of  losses  for  the  Government  side. 
Tactics  of  this  kind,  accompanied  by  a 
propaganda  campaign  inflating  the  impor- 
tance of  the  present  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive, have  many  advantages  and  some  incon- 
veniences for  the  Americans  and  their  allies. 
The  evacuation  of  civilians  deprived  the 
North  Vietnamese  of  logistic  support,  food 
and  labour  that  they  would  have  received 
from  that  population  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Government  troops. 

The  troop  withdrawal  to  mountain  posi- 
tions west  of  the  plain,  which  will  be  de- 
fended, eliminated  the  danger  of  posts  rela- 
tively close  to  the  North  Vietnamese  frontier 
being  captured  by  surprise  attack. 

The  withdrawal,  presented  as  a  series  of 
defeats  resulting  from  a  powerful  North  Viet- 
namese offensive,  rendered  "acceptable"  to 
public  opinion  the  use  of  B62s.  which  would 
have  been  hard  to  use  against  a  zone  where 
the  positions  were  extremely  interlocked. 

The  American  strategUts  were  apparently 
banking  on  the  proverbial  headstrong  nature 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  reasoning  that  they 
would  not  fall  to  thrust  forward  on  pro- 
gressively surrendered  terrain  even  if  It 
meant  undergoing  non-stop  bombing.  This 
result  was  partially  achieved  and  one  may 
expect  "blanket  bombing"  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  continue. 

Communist  propaganda  will  not  fall  to 
exploit  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  forces  as 
a  victory  for  the  Pathet  Lao.  In  the  Govern- 
ment camp  Itself,  the  Inflation  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  offensive  by  the  only  available 
information  sources  caused  a  ripple  of  anx- 
iety that  today's  announcement  of  the  small 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  In  the 
offensive  was  perhaps  intended  to  quell. 

It  looks  m  any  case  as  if  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  let  up  in  Laos.  This  time 
last  year  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  bordering 
areas  are  still  forbidden  territory  for  United 
States  aircraft.  Now  B528  are  being  used 
against  them. — Agence  France  Presse. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  his  courtesy  in  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  a  question? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  by  his  statement  that  the  United 
States  has  troops  In  con|ibat  in  Laos? 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  depends  on  a 
definition. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  mean  Americans 
engaged  in  fighting  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  any  questions  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  open  session  at  this  time 
asked  by  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona, 
because  the  transcript  has  not  been  re- 
leased as  yet  on  any  meaningful  basis, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  release  said 
transcript  unless  it  is  meaningful. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  reason  I  ask 
is  that  it  has  not  been  any  secret  that 
we  have  been  flying  fighter  support  mis- 
sions in  support  of  the  Laotian  Army  up 
on  the  Plaines  des  Jarres.  The  Senator, 
I  know,  has  known  about  that  for  a  long 
time.  If  the  information  is  classified,  I 
shall  not  press  the  point,  but  I  wonder 
if  there  is  information  that  there  are 
actually  ground  troops  engaged. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  ways  of  fighting  besides  the  use  of 
acknowledged  and  obvious  ground  troops. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
just  got  back  from  over  there.  I  was  in- 
terested to  hear  whether  there  had  been 
additional  developments  dui-ing  the  last 
month.  , 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Especially  because 
of  my  respect  for  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, I  want  to  be  as  free  as  possible 
under  the  normal  restrictions  of  disclos- 
ing classified  information.  But  there  has 
been  a  heavy  escalation  in  the  air  war. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  it  has  not  been 
only  with  respect  to  operations  incident 
to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  true,  to 
some  extent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  Is  not  true  just 
to  some  extent.  It  is  true,  period. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  look  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  what  the 
Senator  can  develop  on  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  too.  look  forward 
to  getting  this  transcript  released  on 
some  meaningful  basis.  When  the  Ameri- 
can people  go  to  war,  whether  by  land, 
or  sea,  or  air.  they  should  know  some- 
thing about  It.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  talk  on  the  third  of 
November,  stated  the  American  people 
would  not  support  a  war  unless  they  did 
know  something  about  it.  We  have  had 
in  the  press  reiterating  what  Is  still 
classified  in  our  hearings. 

Today  the  majority  leader  and,  I  be- 
lieve also  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  had  a  colloquy.  I 
did  not  hear  it,  but  understand  they 
thought  that.  Inasmuch  as  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Laos  said  from  here  on 
in,  he  would  have  no  interest  In  helping 
the  newsmen  do  their  Job,  we  had  better 
find  out  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  I  reiterate  that  the  air 
support  of  the  Laotian  army  certainly 
has  not  been  a  secret,  nor  has  the  ex- 
pansion of  It  been  any  secret  It  has 
been  reported  rather  accurately  In  print. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  has  not  been 
ofBcially  acknowledged  is  the  nature  and 
degree  of  our  military  operations  in  Laos. 
We  had  -witnesses  day  after  day  last 
October.  For  4  months  now  we  have  been 


trying  to  get  declassified  what  the  State 
Department  still  says  should  be  classi- 
fied. I  disagree,  especially  as  it  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  security.  If  we 
agreed  with  State  as  to  what  should  be 
released,  the  record  would  be  meaning- 
less and  misleading. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  look  forward 
to  seeing  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  14465)  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway 
system,  for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  and  back  to 
this  airport  bill,  perhaps  we  had  better 
do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  I  was  stating,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  encourage  State 
initiative  in  airport  planning. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  its  opponents  that  this  amendment 
would  make  State  channeling  agencies 
mandatory.  That  was  not  my  Intention 
in  drafting  it  or  even  offering  it.  To  my 
knowledge    at    least    33    States    have 
adopted  legislation  which  requires  some 
degree  of  State  responsibility  in  airport 
planning  and  in  the  administration  of 
funds  coming  to  them  under  the  Fed- 
eral airport  aid  programs.  My  amend- 
ment, as  far  as  I  can  see.  would  in  no 
way  Interfere  with  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  remaining  17  States.  T  think  that 
there  would  be  created  an  Incentive — a 
very  modest  incentive  considering  the 
total  dollars  here  involved— but  an  in- 
centive none  the  less  for  the  17  States 
currently  without  such  State  coordinat- 
ing agencies  or  instrumentalities  to  bring 
such  agencies  into  existence.  The  funds 
under  my  amendment  would  be  avail- 
able to  those  States  which  have  channel- 
ing agencies  In  existence  and  which  have 
accepted    responsibility    in    connection 
with    the    Federal    airport    program.  I 
stress  that  the  amendment  is  in  no  way 
coercive:  funds  are  available  elsewhere 
for  individual  airport  assistance.  Candid- 
ly, I  must  say  that  I  think  it  would  be 
very  salutary  if  all  States  were  to  have 
State  agencies  through  which  the  Feder- 
al Government  could  channel  funds.  Uni- 
formity of  this  sort  would  ease  admin- 
istrative problems,   probably  make  the 
program  run  more  efficiently,  and  per- 
haps save  some  money.  But  I  recognize 
that  the  choice  to  act  or  refrain  properly 
resides   with   the   individual   States.   I 
would  point  out  that  our  experience  im- 
der  the  Federal  Highway  Act  shows  the 
utility  of  a  single  State  agency  coordinat- 
ing the  entire  program.  As  it  stands  now, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  is  very 
frequently  forced  to  deal  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  applicants:   individual  dtles, 
counties,  towns,  airport  authorities,  and 
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the  like.  I  am  not  by  dlspoeition  or  phi- 
losophy an  advocate  of  rigidly  structured 
Federal  proprams.  But  I  do  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  States  as  States 
and  as  members  of  the  Federal  union.  I 
think  statewide  planning  in  this  area 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense. 

Our  experience  with  the  highway  pro- 
gram should  be  recalled:  We  should  rec- 
ognize here,  as  we  did  with  highways, 
the  need  to  plan  and  develop  airports  as 
component  and  integrated  parts  of  a  na- 
tional sysLem — in  this  case,  a  national 
air  transportation  system.  To  do  that  we 
have  to  forgo  the  luxury  of  purely  local — 
by  that  I  mean  city  or  county — priorities, 
be  they  priorities  of  financing  or  what- 
have-you.  We  need  a  broader  perspective, 
the  kind  we  can  expect  to  get  from  the 
States  themselves  Cities  and  counties,  of 
course,  can  and  should  continue  to  own 
airports,  to  nm  them  and  to  profit  by 
their  operation.  In  all  probability,  city 
and  county -owned  airports  could  profit 
from  this  amendment  since  States  would 
supply  additional  revenue  and  technical 
assistance  to  them.  My  experience  has 
been  that  jealousy  and  rivalry  between 
State  and  county  governments  are  more 
frequently  found  in  theory  than  in  fact. 
In  reality,  States  and  their  counties  and 
cities  cooperate  on  a  host  of  common 
problems  and  on  a  variety  of  levels;  in 
bousing,  in  law  enforcement.  In  educa- 
tion, hJughway  and  street  building.  In 
transportation  problems  generally  and, 
of  course,  on  the  new  problems  of  pollu- 
tion control.  They  can.  I  think,  be  ex- 
pected to  cooperate  fully  on  the  problems 
of  airport  planning  and  development. 

In  his  individual  views  in  the  report 
on  this  bill  on  page  77,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr.  Pbouty) 
spoke  of  the  need  to  deal  with  our  na- 
tional airport  problems  by  enlisting  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  cooperation.  His 
statement.  I  think,  underscores  the  need 
for  a  provision  in  the  bill  which  hope- 
fully my  amendment  will  supply.  Sena- 
tor PaouTT  said : 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  the  daUoo's 
transportation  problems  can  t>e  solved  only 
by  the  cooperaUon  of  the  Federal.  State  and 
local  governments.  More  and  more  we  see 
•tatea  recognizing  the  need  for  a  more  co- 
ordinated attack  on  transportation  problems 
by  Instituting  state  departments  of  trans- 
portation. 

Tlie  Senate  Comnierce  Committee  three 
years  ago  followed  the  leadership  of  its  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  In  urging  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
at  the  Federal  level. 

It  Is  strange  to  me  that  those  who  see  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  agencies  con- 
eatned  with  problems  of  transportaUon 
■OBMhow  fall  to  carry  this  concept  to  Its 
logical  conclusion  by  fostering  cooperation 
by  the  Federal.  State  and  local  governments. 
I,  for  one.  believe  that  vertical  cooperation 
and  coordination  are  as  Important  as  horl- 
Bontal  cooperation  and   coordination. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  8.  3108  would 
be  a  better  bill  If  it  recognized  the  need  for 
Involving  the  states  In  the  great  task  we 
have  ahead  of  Insuring  a  safe  and  adequate 
avlaUon  system  for  the  31st  Century.  Un- 
fortunately, In  Its  present  form.  8.  3108  of- 
fers absolutely  no  reeocnltlon  of  the  great 
contrtbntions  state  aviation  agencies  hscve 
made.  By  lumping  state  aviation  agencies 
into  the  same  category  as  every  local  air- 
port operator  under  section  308  of  the  bill, 
the  Committee  has  simply  added  &0  com- 


petitor for  the  meager  planning  funds  pro- 
vided  for  planning  a».sl.stance. 

That  certainly  makes  sense  to  me. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  about  the  histori- 
cal development  in  this  burgeoning  field: 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  before 
World  War  n.  State  officials  developed. 
and  the  legislature  enacted,  the  Florida 
lO-year  plan  for  aviation  dewlopment 
1935-45.  With  that  comprehensive  plan 
for  airport  and  aviation  development. 
Florida  State  officials  were  able  to  in- 
crease State  funds  for  airport  and  avia- 
tion development  from  $20,000  to  over 
$2  million  a  year.  The  entire  10-ycar  plan 
and  program  was  completed  in  Just 
about  4  years.  During  that  time  87  new 
airports,  and  extensive  improvements  to 
33  existing  airports,  were  completed  In 
Florida. 

And  this  was  done,  Mr.  President,  in 
tlie  years  preceding  World  War  II— when 
aviation  had  little  to  sell  In  comparison 
to  the  booming  industry  we  have  today. 

This  systematic  planning  was  accom- 
plished before  the  Federal  Oovemment 
ever  got  involved  In  airport  construc- 
tion— a  task  that  was  really  forced  upon 
it  by  our  military  needs  during  the  war. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946  was 
largely  developed  by  the  Truman  admin- 
istration as  a  way  to  dispose  of  surplus 
military  airports.  They  were  given  to 
local  governments  for  commercial  use. 
Up  to  that  time  the  Federal  Oovemment 
never  had  been  Involved  In  civilian  avia- 
tion development.  But  the  States  had 
been— and  for  a  long  time.  So.  actually, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  a  Johnny- 
come-lately  In  this  business. 

Only  a  few  of  the  major  commercial 
airports  are  actually  owned  by  local  gov- 
ernments themselves.  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles  are  two  outstanding  examples. 
Most  airports  are  owned  by  special  au- 
thorities created  under  State  enabbng 
legislation  and  ftmded  by  special  bond 
Issues  rather  than  out  of  city  govern- 
ment budgets.  The  Port  of  New  York  is 
a  bi-State  agency,  created  by  an  Inter- 
state compact  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  SUtes  of  Hawaii.  Alas- 
ka. Rhode  Island,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  own  and  operate 
all  airports  in  their  Jurisdictions.  States 
own  and  operate  700  airports,  315  of 
which  are  commercially  served  by  certi- 
fied carriers.  So  States  are  indeed  in  this 
business  in  a  big  way.  certainly  in  num- 
bers. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  owns  only 
two  commercial  airports.  Yet  we  readily 
accept  its  role  In  airport  development. 
Of  the  nearly  10.000  airports  In  America, 
only  535  are  commercially  served.  The 
PAA  does  nothing  about  these  other  air- 
ports. How  do  they  mesh  into  the  na- 
tional system?  How  are  they  main- 
tained? Who  is  going  to  plan  their  fu- 
ture development  into  commercial  air- 
ports? What  role  can  these  airports  play 
in  new  economic  development;  the  cre- 
ation of  new  towns;  the  redistribution 
of  population?  The  States  are  the  most 
logical  level  of  government  to  do  this 
planning  and  to  Coordinate  this  derel- 
opment. 

Transportation,  like  any  field,  has  its 
share  of  special  interest  groups.  There  is 
intense  competition  between  the  various 
modes.  But  every  leader  in  transporta- 


tion, from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, to  major  industry  and  labor  leaders, 
recognizes  that  we  must  look  at  this  sit- 
uation as  one  comprehensive  system  of 
transportation.  We  must  realize  that 
there  must  be  integration  of  the  various 
modes  of  transportation. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  accounts  of 
carelessly  constructed  facilities  that  pro- 
duced disjointed  transportation. 

The  States  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  progressive  development  In  this 
area — one  of  the  complete  uitegration  of 
transportation  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  first  comprehensive  department  of 
transportation  was  not  In  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  but  in  Hawaii,  California, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  The  10  States 
that  now  have  these  departments  have 
broader  control  than  does  the  Federal 
department.  They  also  coordinate  mari- 
time and  harbor  development.  The  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Transportation  does 
not  do  this. 

To  allow  airports  special  Interests  to 
go  off  on  their  own,  apart  from  coordi- 
nated cooperation,  under  State  gtiidance, 
would  be  to  frustrate  the  entire  system. 
Part  of  the  mess  we  are  In  now  can  be 
directly  traced  to  the  fact  that  airports 
have  been  built  in  some  areas  without 
regard  for  total  transportation  needs  or 
for  community  concerns. 

The  States,  to  a  very  great  extent,  have 
taken  a  leadership  role  in  this  area.  As  I 
pointed  out  previously.  33  States  already 
have  agencies  In  existence  to  coordinate 
State  ainx)rt  planning.  The  State  of 
Connecticut.  Incidentally,  began  its  pro- 
gram in  1911,  fully  15  years  before  US. 
Government  entered  the  field  or  enacted 
any  law  dealing  with  airports  or  airport 
development.  The  States  have  shown 
much  initiative. 

Through  the  National  Associat'on  of 
SUte  Aviation  Officials,  the  States,  in 
1967.  called  upon  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  Join  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  guide  for  State  aviation  plan- 
ning. After  17  months  of  Intensive  work, 
the  FAA  published  In  March  of  1969  the 
guide  for  "Planning  the  State  Airport 
System."  Nearly  half  the  States  have 
already  begun  this  effort.  The  guide  es- 
tablishes time  period  for  short,  medium, 
and  long  range  airport  system  plans,  as 
well  as  policies,  standards,  and  criteria 
that  can  be  applied  at  both  the  State  and 
Federal  levels  in  order  that  State  plans 
can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  real- 
istic national  plan. 

Thus,  the  States  were  the  first  to  push 
the  FAA  into  the  planning  Usk.  The 
States  saw  the  need  for  a  national  air- 
port plan,  even  before  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment did.  The  States  saw  the  logic  of 
developing  State  airport  plans  that 
would  be  the  building  blocks  for  a  na- 
tional plan. 

Now.  we  should  note  that  while  State 
aid  to  airports  is  14  times  higher  than  a 
decade  ago.  Federal  aid  for  airport  de- 
velopment is  less  than  half  the  amount 
appropriated  10  years  ago.  In  fiscal  year 
1970.  States  are  spending  approximately 
$180  million  for  airport  development. 
This  is  six  times  greater  than  the  $30 
million  fiscal  year  1970  Federal  aid  to 
airports  appropriation. 
The  outstanding  measure  now  before 
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the  Senate  is  an  attempt  to  get  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  catch  up.  But  in  that 
effort,  let  us  not  shut  the  States  out.  Let 
us  recognize  what  States  have  done,  and 
give  them  a  continuing  role  in  the  un- 
loldlng  national  airport  program. 

I  think  the  bill  is  a  splendid  bill  and 
certainly  deserves  the  support  of  all  the 
Senate.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  ^rom  Wash- 
infjton,  and  his  committee  have  done  a 
fine  job.  My  effort  here  is  to  make  it  just 
a  little  better. 

What  I  suppose  I  am  urging  is  that 
a  truly  national  airport  system  demands 
coordination  and  cooperation  among 
and  between  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
achieve  the  very  worthy  objective  of  that 
national  system  by  ignoring  or  slighting 
the  States. 

I  do  not  feel  doctrinaire  or  dogmatic 
about  this  amendment  in  any  way.  I  hope 
it  can  achieve  what  it  sets  out  to  do.  If 
it  can  be  Improved  in  any  way,  I  invite 
correction  or  improvement.  I  do  think 
it  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  fill 
a  real  need.  I  eamestly  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  agree  with  Senator  Ourney 
that  this  amendment  will  add  more 
flexibility  to  the  bill,  a  goal  which  the 
chairman  seeks. 

The  Senator  from  Florida's  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  agencies  designated  by  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those 
agencies  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  act.  This  proposal  was  Included 
in  the  administration's  bill  and  was  part 
of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  does  not 
mean  that  all  moneys  must  be  channeled 
through  State  agencies.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  section  203  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  plan- 
ning agencies  for  airport  system  plan- 
xUng  and  to  public  agencies  for  airport 
master  planning.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  money  to  be  channeled 
through  State  agencies  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  authority  given  to 
the  SecreUry  to  make  grants  under  sec- 
tion 203.  the  amendment  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  provide,  as  the  administra- 
tion and  the  House-passed  bills  also  pro- 
vided, for  grants  to  be  made  to  agencies 
designated  by  the  Stetes.  This  amend- 
ment does  take  Into  account  that  48 
States  do  have  aviation  agencies. 

This  amendment  does  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  26  States  own  and 
operate  more  than  700  airports,  nearly 
half  of  which  are  served  by  commercial 
air  carriers.  This  amendment  does  take 
into  account  that  43  States  have  budg- 
eted more  than  $180  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970  for  airport  development,  a  sum 
exceeding  the  present  Federal  effort.  The 
amendment  does  take  into  account  that 
33  States  have  laws  requiring  varying 
degrees  of  State  approval  for  Federal 
aided  local  airport  development  projects. 
These  States  might  be  forced  to  change 


their  laws  unless  the  amendment  before 
us  is  adopted. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  chairman 
referred  to  my  own  State  of  Wyoming. 
He  said  that  Wyoming  and  other  West- 
em  States  had  left  the  responsibUity  for 
developing  airports  up  to  the  city  or  the 
county.  He  stated  that  he  wanted  the  bill 
before  us  to  provide  flexibility  in  the 
program  so  that  communities  in  these 
States  can  expand  their  airports  with 
Federal  matehing  funds.  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  chairman  that 
the  State  of  Wyoming  strongly  supports 
the  amendment  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Florida.  The  State  of  Wyoming  rec- 
ognizes that  local  communities  can  re- 
ceive grants  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment imder  the  provisions  of  section  203 
of  the  bill.  In  addition,  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming   recognizes    the   need   for   State 
planning.  The  State  of  Wyoming  is  one 
of  the  27  States  which  have  enacted  laws 
to  Implement  the  Model  States  Channel- 
ing of  Federal  Airport  Fimds  Act,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
these  Wyoming  laws  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  recognize 
that  not  all  communities  are  financially 
equipped  to  come  running  to  Washington 
to  make  their  needs  known.  While  the 
major  cities  of  our  Nation  maintain 
offices  in  Washington  to  lobby  for  funds, 
most  of  our  cities  and  towns  cannot  af- 
ford this  type  of  coinmunication.  How- 
ever, these  cities  and  towns  can  effec- 
tively make  their  needs  known  at  the 
State  level.  Funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  State  level. 

Airport  and  airway  systems  must  be 
balanced.  Air  transportation  is  very  im- 
portant in  the  West.  One  of  the  reasons 
is  that  the  region  is  not  as  heavily  popu- 
lated. Cities  and  towns  are  farther  apart 
than  they  are  in  the  East  and  on  the  west 
coast.  However,  the  lack  of  papulation 
means  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  finance 
and  present  plans  at  the  Federal  level. 
A  town  of  5,000  people  in  Wyoming  may 
be  located  several  hundred  miles  from 
any  large  population  center.  Air  trans- 
portation is  important  to  this  town.  This 
town  finds  it  much  easier  to  make  Its 
problems  known  and  understood  at  the 
State  level. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Gumey  amendment  which  will 
make  $5  million  a  year  available  to  those 
States  which  are  actively  involved  in  as- 
sisting their  own  localities  with  planning 
and  with  State  financial  aid.  These  funds 
are  in  addition  to  Federal  funds  going 
directly  to  local  airport  sponsors  under 
section  203. 

This  proposal  has  the  support  of  the 

administration.  It  has  the  support  of  the 

House  of  Representatives.  I  believe  it 

should  have  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Excerpts  From  Wtoiung  Laws  GovEaNiNC 

Aeronautics 
10-16.  This  commission  shall  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  «xtent  with  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics of  the  United  States  government, 
with  any  existing  Federal  aviation  commis- 
sion, with  the  cities  and  counties  In  Wyom- 
ing, with  the  chambers  of  commerce,  com- 


mercial clubs  and  all  aviation  and  business 
concerns  interested  In  the  development  of 
aeronautics  within  the  State.  The  commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  designate  the  airports 
to  be  built  and  maintained  with  the  assist- 
ance  of   State   or   Federal    funds,    and    no 
county,   city,  town  or   other   political   sub- 
division of  the  State  shall  apply  for,  or  di- 
rectly accept,  receive,  receipt  for  or  disburse 
any    funds    granted    by    the    United    States 
government,  but  It  shall  designate  the  Wyo- 
ming  aeronautics   commission   as  Its  agent 
m  Its  behalf  to  apply  for,  accept,  receive,  re- 
ceipt   for    and    disburse    such    funds.    Such 
county,  city,  town  or  other  political   sub- 
division shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the   Wyoming    aeronautics    commission    de- 
scribing the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
agency    In    accordance    with    Federal    laws, 
rules  and  regulations  and  applicable  laws  of 
this  State.  The  commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  the  proper  maintenance  of 
such   airports   by   the   counties,   cities   and 
towns  as  agreed  In  the  contracts  existing  be- 
tween the  sponsors  of  such  alri>ort6  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  All  work  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  airports  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  aeronautics 
commission.  The  commission  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  State  high- 
way department.  Its  personnel,  facilities  and 
equipment    for    construction    and    mainte- 
nance of  said  airports.  The  commission  shall 
also  encourage  the  development  of  private 
aviation  schools,  encourage  Interest  in  pri- 
vate flying  and  privately  owned  planes,  en- 
courage the  study  of  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing and  allied  subjects  In  the  various  schools 
of  Wyoming  and   assist  In   forming  classes 
In  aviation,  encourage  the  establishment  of 
feasible  airline  routes  throughout  the  State 
and  assist  as  far  as  possible  In  such  devel- 
opment, and  encourage  the  greater  use  of  air 
mall.  (Laws  1948.  ch.  64,  amended) 

AIRPORT  CONSTRtJCnON 

10-21.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  the 
construction  and  Improvement  of  airports 
designated  by  the  Wyoming  aeronautics 
commission  as  those  to  be  constructed  with 
State  funds,  said  commission  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  In  aid  of  such  con- 
struction and  development  to  counties, 
cities  and  towns  within  the  State  of  Wyom- 
ing. No  such  grant  In  aid  of  the  construc- 
tion or  Improvement  of  any  airport  shall 
be  made  unless  such  airport  shaU  be  owned 
exclusively  or  Jointly  by  the  county,  city  or 
town  to  which  such  grant  Is  made,  and  such 
grants  shall  be  limited  In  amount  to  a  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  (825,000.00). 

10-22.  No  expenditures  of  State  funds  shall 
be  made  as  authorized  by  this  act.  unless 
the  county,  city  or  town  which  Is  or  are  the 
owner  or  owners  of  such  airport  shall  ap- 
propriate and  expend  on  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  In  aid  Is  made  such  an 
amount  of  Its  or  their  own  funds,  In  addi- 
tion to  any  funds  received  by  It  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment  or  any  agency  thereof, 
as  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  amount  of  such 
grant  In  aid. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his 
support  of  the  bill.  I  certainly  value  his 
well  reasoned  and  strong  arguments. 
They  supplement  and  augment  the  rea- 
sons for  which  I  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  GURNUY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  speak,  of  course,  for  the  committee, 
but  I  know  some  of  the  considerations 
which  were  involved  in  making  the  deci- 
sion on  aid  to  the  States  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  that  it  took  into  account  the 
enormous  demand  not  only  upon  the 
funds  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
former  act — the  present  act  which  will 
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expire — but  also  the  enormous  demand 
upon  the  local  authorities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  appro- 
priated or  spent  more  than  $75  million 
in  any  given  year.  The  squeeze  Is  not  only 
upon  the  Federal  Government  but  also 
upon  the  local  cities,  the  States,  and 
others,  in  coming  up  with  matching 
funds,  at  a  time  when  we  appropriated, 
and  in  the  form  of  matching  fimds.  pro- 
vided about  $70  million.  The  total  re- 
quests that  came  in  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  were  in  the  amount  of  $344  mil- 
lion, which  is  some  indication  and  some 
measurement  of  the  great  need  for  air- 
port development  today. 

Thus,  the  great  demand  here,  even  In 
a  program  that  has  got  to  earmark  $300 
million  for  airport  development  and  $250 
million  for  appropriations,  together  with 
all  the  great  research  and  development 
that  we  have  got  to  have,  and  so  essen- 
tial that  we  earmark  the  first  $50  mil- 
lion of  genera]  revenue  fimds  going  into 
the  trust  fund  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. All  of  this,  added  up.  amounts  to 
some  sort  of  sense  of  priority  as  to  what 
we  would  do  with  the  moneys — the  gen- 
eral revenues  and  user  charges. 

So  that  was  one  of  the  considerations 
that  led  the  committee.  I  think— and 
others  will  speak  on  it  with  greater  au- 
thority— to  reach  this  decision. 

Another  consideration,  and  the  Sen- 
ator will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  as  he 
is  a  student  of  this  particular  subject — 
certainly  we  found  that  only  26  or  29 — 1 
forget  which — States  had  aviation  de- 
partments  

Mr.  GURNEY.  Twenty-seven. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  know  that  in  my 
State  of  Kansas,  where  we  build  75  per- 
cent of  all  the  private  airplanes  flown 
in  the  world  today,  there  Is  no  State  avi- 
ation department.  I  am  quite  sure — I 
have  this  on  State  authority  because  I 
have  been  approached  by  members  of 
the  State  senate  Interested  in  this  sub- 
ject— that  if  this  amendment  is  accept- 
able, then  Kan.sas  will  have  one  quickly. 

The  absence  of  State  agencies  is  a  mat- 
ter which  raises  some  question  and  some 
doubt. 

A  third  point  is.  What  does  the  State 
do?  The  Senator,  in  his  statement,  in  a 
very  persuasive  way,  has  indicated  the 
great  work  done  in  his  own  State  of 
Florida,  but  as  one  looks  at  tlie  opera- 
tions of  State  aviation  agencies  from 
State  to  State,  we  find  a  varied  and 
checkered  pattern  as  to  what  the  con- 
tribution has  been.  The  cooperation,  the 
partnership,  which  the  Senator  speaks 
of,  does  exist.  It  exists  to  a  high  degree 
between  the  planning  agency  and  the 
mtmicipality.  and  so  forth. 

Thus,  these  are  some  of  the  reason."? 
why  I  find  myself  In  the  dlscomfortlnc 
position  of  disagreeing  with  my  very  able 
friend  from  Florida. 

In  spite  of  his  most  persuasive  argu- 
ments, and  the  great  support  he  has  from 
the  administration  and  from  governors. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt 
the  Senator's  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GURNEY  Mr.  President.  I  cerUin- 
ly  respect  the  opinion  of  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Obviously,  we  have 
differing  viewpoints.  For  example,  on  the 
point  made  concerning  priorities.  I  sup- 
pose the  point  is  that  we  have  to  open  this 


up  to  the  States  and  that  by  encouraging 
the  formation  of  a  State  agency  which 
is  not  there  now.  perhaps  the  funds  will 
be  thereby  diluted. 

However.  I  look  at  it  In  an  entirely 
different  direction.  I  say  that  the  States 
are  making  an  input  right  now  of  $180 
million,  this  last  fiscal  year,  into  the 
business  of  airport  construction  and  help 
within  the  States  themselves. 

I  do  not  see  how  one  could  argue 
against  the  fact  that  if  other  States 
which  do  not  now  have  departments  of 
aviation,  as  the  Senator  has  so  ably  put 
it — I  might  say  a  planning  agency — I  do 
not  see  how  one  can  come  up  with  any 
other  concliision  that  if  they  are  inter- 
ested enough  to  go  ahead  in  that  direc- 
tion, then,  indeed,  they  will  make  a 
greater  input  into  the  field  of  aviation, 
particularly  the  field  of  airport  planning, 
coordination,  and  money  for  airports. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  point 
that  I  think,  too.  along  the  idea  of 
money  and  priorities,  occurs  to  me.  that 
if  we  encourage  planning  agencies — and 
that  Is  exactly  what  the  amendment  In- 
tends to  do  In  the  various  States — then, 
again,  the  direction  will  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy. 

I  can  think  of  one  example  In  my  own 
State.  I  might  saj'  to  the  Senator  that 
we  do  not  have  a  central  planning 
agency  in  Florida  now.  We  did  a  great 
deal  in  airport  planning,  statewide,  be 
fore  World  War  n.  We  do  not  have  It 
yet.  but  the  present  administration  has 
indicated  a  keen  Interest  in  it  and 
strongly  supports  the  amendment.  But 
there  is  one  area  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
in  the  past  4  years,  in  which  three  major 
Jetports  have  been  built  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other.  One  is  in  a  large 
central  city,  where  it  probably  should 
be:  and  two  are  In  smaller  cities  within 
less  than  50  miles  of  where  the  first  Jet- 
port  was  built  for  the  biggest  cities. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  other  two  were 
wrong,  because  I  have  not  made  a  study 
of  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  aviation 
expert.  But  I  am  saying  that  had  we  had 
a  State  plarmlng  agency.  I  think  this 
is  a  subject  they  would  have  looked  Into 
very  keenly  to  see  that  we  were  not  wast- 
ing money  by  constructing  three  Jet  air- 
ports within  a  circumference  of  30  miles. 

So.  I  would  say  here  that  if  this  does 
nothing  else  than  to  encourage  this  sort 
of  planning,  it  seems  to  me  we  would 
save  a  lot  of  money  for  the  priorities 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  Is  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  President,  the  bill 
provides  $15  million  annually,  together 
with  the  airway  and  airport  construc- 
tion, for  planning — of  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  two- thirds  of  the 
planning  charge. 

Here  is  an  Indication  of  a  recognition 
of  needs  planning.  And  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  under  this  particular  pro- 
vision, this  particular  earmarking  of 
funds,  that  the  planning  which  the  Sen- 
ator makes  reference  to  could  not  be 
carried  out. 

Here  is  $15  million  earmarked  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  $G  million  the  Sen- 
ator makes  refemce  to  in  his  amend- 
ment 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  fill 


the  void  that  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 
But  it  is  a  recognition  of  some  help  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
deed. I  certainly  think  that  is  a  good 
provision  in  the  bill.  There,  the  Senator's 
ideas  and  mine  coincide,  except  that  I 
think  this  amendment  would  encourage 
the  idea  of  State  planning  through  a 
State  agency,  which  I  think  is  a  better 
way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  used  the  figure  that  the  States 
currently  contribute  $180  million  for  air- 
ports development.  That  figure  Is  cor- 
rect. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  figure 
that  we  heard  In  the  committee  for 
many,  many  days.  But  that  figure  Is  In- 
significant compared  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  ports  and  the  counties  and 
the  cities  that  have  built  airports.  Their 
contribution  amounts  to  more  than  95 
percent  of  total  development  costs. 

They  are  the  ones  who  build  and  oper- 
ate airports  in  most  cases,  not  the  States. 

How  many  State  owned  and  operated 
airports  are  there?  I  have  never  landed 
in  one.  There  may  be  a  few. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  States  own  and  op- 
erate 700  airports.  And  350  of  these  air- 
ports are  commerdaUy  served  by  com- 
mercial carriers. 

That  comes  from  the  committee  re- 
port. So,  I  assume  the  flg\ire  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  most  of 
those  are  smaller  airports  serving  gen- 
erally small  towns  and  rural  communi- 
ties. 

Does  the  Senator  consider  his  amend- 
ment to  be  directed  only  toward  provid- 
ing planning  funds  for  State  aviation 
agencies? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  what  I  want- 
ed to  know.  It  is  really  directed  toward 
the  channeling  of  Federal  funds  through 
State  agencies  in  all  50  States. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  So  long  as  the  States 
have  a  planning  agency.  However,  in  the 
Senator's  own  situation  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  where  there  Is  not  a  plan- 
ning agency,  of  course,  it  would  not  have 
any  effect  at  all. 

The  point  I  want  to  bring  h(»ne  and 
make  clear  as  possible,  because  the  op- 
ponents  of  the  amendment  and  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  House  made  the 
point  that  we  have  to  have  a  planning 
agency  to  grant  money.  Is  that  this  is  not 
true.  If  a  State  does  not  have  a  planning 
agency,  it  can  get  the  money  under  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that.  Each  time  a  State 
exercises  channeling  authority  it  must 
approve  the  bonds  of  the  local  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  If 
Senator  Gukncy's  amendment  was  di- 
rected at  planning  funds,  I  would  be  fo^ 
the  amendment  100  percent. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  points  out  that  this  is  a  bogey- 
man. I  point  out  that  here  are  27  States 
in  which  they  have  exactly  this  situation. 
They  have  State  planning  agencies,  and 
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the  money  goes  directly  to  them.  And 
they  think  It  is  a  good  idea.  And  they  are 
working  imder  the  plan  today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  question 
that,  and  the  committee  did  not  ques- 
tion that.  We  merely  said  that  for  those 
States  that  now  have  channeling  author- 
ity, we  should  let  well  enough  alone. 
They  can  do  it.  and  the  Secretary  is 
directed  under  the  biU  to  funnel  money 
through  the  States  where  State  law  re- 
quires it.  Some  of  those  State  agencies 
work  very  well. 

We  say  also  that  in  those  States  which 
do  not  now  channel  Federal  airport 
funds:  where  cities  and  counties  have 
bonded  themselves  and  where  they 
acquire  Federal  fimds  without  channel- 
ing: Federal  law  should  not  seek  to  dis- 
turb this  relationship.  But  under  the 
pending  amendment  States  would  be 
forced  to  adopt  channeling  laws  in  order 
to  become  eligible  to  receive  grants  to 
State  aeronautical  agencies. 

Mr  GURNEY.  The  Senator  is  conect. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
local  governments  would  have  to  ask 
permission  from  the  States  to  seU  their 
bonds  If  channeling  was  required. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  they  have  to  do 
that  now.  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  Many  local  gov- 
ernments go  about  this  independently. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  one  in- 
teresting thing  here,  and  I  think 
again .  ^     ^ 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  another  question? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Let  me  answer  this  first 
and  then  the  Senator  can  ask  another 

one.  ,  .  ._! 

There  seems  to  be  some  fear  existing 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington concerning  States.  I  would  point 
out  that  I  believe  not  a  single  airport 
authority  In  any  State  can  exist  without 
permission  from  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh.  of  course,  they 
have  blanket  permission  to  issue  bonds. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
We  are  talking  about  the  same  thing.  In 
order  for  a  State  or  airport  authority  to 
get  into  business  in  the  first  place,  it  has 
to  go  to  the  State  legislature  to  secure 
agreement.  .  ^  * 

Why  is  the  Senator  so  fearful  of  State 
legislatures?  Or  perhaps  it  is  the  Gover- 
nor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  wUl  have  din- 
ner with  him  tonight.  He  is  a  friend  of 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Is  this  gomg  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  conversation  at  dinner? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislature  has  to  provide  authority  to 
sell  bonds.  The  legislature  in  my  State 
gave  local  governments  permission  In 
1912.  But  they  do  not  have  to  go  to  the 
legislature  there  every  time  they  build 
an  airport  or  a  dock. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  Senator,  Inas- 
much as  this  was  brought  up — and  this 
is  the  Governor's  amendment,  and  all 
the  Governors  are  here  and  we  are  going 
to  see  them  all  tonight— it  is  now  a  quar- 
ter after  4,  how  long  does  the  Senator 
think  it  will  be  before  we  could  find  out 
whether  we  may  vote  on  this  amendment 
tonight. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
nearly  finished. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  not  interrupt  the  Senator  any 
further.  .  . . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  We  are 
U-ying,  in  this  airport  and  airways  legis- 
lation, to  provide  some  meaningful  pro- 
visions through  the  use  of  user  taxes  to 
see  that  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done 
is  done. 

I  see  no  useful  purpose  to  be  served  by 
subsidizing  a  proliferation  of  agencies 
tliat  may  well  siphon  off  and  use  a  por- 
tion of  those  funds  for  purposes  other 
than  developing  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  examples 
of  the  sort  of  bureaucracies  that  are 
created  in  the  States  in  the  form  of  aero- 
nautic agencies. 

I  can  recall  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings that  it  was  pointed  out  that  one 
State  already  owned  and  operated  19 
airplanes  of  its  own.  And  the  aviation 
agency  of  that  State  is  spending  $500,000 
a  year  to  operate. 

We  do  not  w£mt  to  force  or  encourage 
a  similar  situation  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  As  I  see  it,  this  Is  what  we  would 
do  if  the  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

I  point  out  two  very  bad  features  of 
the  amendment. 
On  page  2,  the  amendment  reads : 

Functions  ot  Agencies 
(b)  A  8UU  agency  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)   ol 
this  section  unless  it  la  empowered  to — 

(1)  act  as  the  agent  of  sponsors  located  In 
the  State; 


That  provision  means  that  every  local 
airport  agency  and  every  airport  oper- 
ator who  wants  to  improve  his  airport 
is  going  to  see  the  legislature  designate 
the  State  as  the  agency  he  has  to  go 
through  as  his  agent  and,  second,  the 
amendment  reads  further  that  the  agen- 
cy must  have  State  authority  provided 
by  the  legislature  to  "(2)  accept  in  be- 
half of  the  sponsors  and  disperse  to  them 
all  payments  made  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments under  section  209." 

What  does  this  mean?  It  simply  means 
the  little  community  that  wants  to  im- 
prove its  airport  and  which  wants  help 
under  the  airport  program  is  going  to 
have  to  apply  to  the  State  agency  in 
every  State  in  the  Nation  as  its  sponsor 
to  go  ahead  from  that  point  on  when 
the  application  is  made  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Federal  Government 
goes  back  and  says,  "Yes,  you  can  have 
this.  Here  is  your  money."  Then,  the 
State  takes  out  its  administrative  cost 
and  handling  money  and  finally  the 
funds— somewhat  depleted— gets  down 
to  the  little  airport. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment but  I  wish  to  finish  my  thought. 

This  is  the  type  situation  we  are  going 
to  get  into  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
What  did  we  do?  The  committee 
wanted  to  help  the  States.  If  the  State 
is  the  planning  agency  we  wanted  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  it  as  the  planning  agency. 
In  the  committee  report  we  said,  at  page 
M: 


The  Committee  finds  that  orderly  and  well- 
coordinated  airport  laclUtles  planning  la 
essential  If  the  development  program  pro- 
vided for  In  this  bill  Is  to  be  successful. 

To  aid  the  Department  of  Transportation 
In  estabUshing  and  updating  Its  National  Air- 
port System  plan  &i\d  to  allow  local  com- 
munities and  the  States  to  fully  participate 
in  planning  for  airport  facilities,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  grants,  from 
Uust  fund  revenues,  to  planning  agencies  for 
airport  system  planning  and  to  public  agen- 
cies for  "airport  master  planning.  The  total 
amount  of  these  grants  may  not  exceed  $15 
million  m  any  one  year  and  total  funds  obli- 
gated for  this  purpose  may  not  exceed  $150 
million. 

Tills  is  the  action  we  took  as  a  result 
of  the  testimony  in  the  hearings: 

The  Committee  has  amended  the  definition 
of  -plaxinlng  agency"  to  specifically  provide 
that  a  State  which  Is  authorized  by  law  to 
engage  In  airport  system  planning  may  be 
eUglble  to  receive  planning  grants  for  airport 
system  planning.  The  Committee  finds  that 
the  States,  and/or  their  individual  aero- 
nautical agencies  can  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  national  aviation  planning  and 
should  be  offered  an  incentive  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  engage  in  such  planning. 

Mr.  President,  we  provided  in  changing 
the  law,  that  the  States,  if  they  are  the 
planning  agency,  can  apply  for  a  plan- 
ning grant  and  get  that  planning  assist- 
ance. That  is  what  the  committee  pro- 
posal is  directed  to:  planning  grants; 
not  altering  the  procedure  of  going  to 
the  Federal  Government,  getting  the 
money  back,  and  having  the  States  take 
out  administrative  costs  simply  because 
they  are  engaged  in  overall  airport  plan- 
ning program. 

We  do  not  require  States  like  my  State, 
or  the  States  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
many  others  to  establish  State  agencies 
and  channeling  authority  to  be  eUgible 
to  get  these  planning  funds. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  TTiat  Is  the  question 
I  wanted  to  raise.  As  I  read  the  Senator's 
amendment,  it  only  provides  they  can  do 
this  where  they  have  an  agency  which 
can  act  as  an  agent,  and  so  forth.  But  u 
they  do  not  have  a  State  agency,  they 
would  be  perfectly  entitled  to  get  plan- 
ning grants  under  the  bill. 

This  language  provides  that  where 
there  is  a  State  agency,  the  local  people 
will  start  it  through  the  State  agency; 
if  they  do  not  have  one.  they  do  not  have 
to  do  that.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  language  provides: 
A  State  agency  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  section  (a)  ot  this  sec- 
tion unless  It  is  empowered  " 


That  is  an  invitation  to  every  State 
that  does  not  have  a  State  agency  to  set 
up  a  State  agency  so  it  can  be  the  asfent 
of  the  sponsors  in  making  the  applica- 
tion. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  If  they  do  not  have 
an  agency,  I  do  not  see  why  they  could 
not  get  a  grant  through  the  provision  the 
Senator  read. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  amendment  goes 
beyond  grants  for  planning.  We  re- 
stricted our  provision  to  planning  grants. 
We  have  a  provision  to  cover  planning 
grants,  lliat  is  in  the  bill. 
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We  provide  that  "a  State  whkh  is  Ml- 
thorized  by  law  to  engage  in  airport  sys- 
tem planning  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
planning  grants." 

Senator  Ourney's  amendment  would 
open  the  bill  wide  to  let  all  the  States 
come  in  and  get  their  hands  in  this  trust 
fund  and  administer  all  the  funds  in 
their  own  States.  SUtes  can  qualify  for 
plajining  funds  under  the  committee  pro- 
posal, but  nothing  more. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado directly.  If  you  do  not  have  a  State 
planning  agency  now.  no.  this  has  no 
effect  on  the  money  whatsoever.  It  Is 
true  It  will  encourage  State  planning 
agencies,  and  that  is  what  this  is  de- 
signed to  do.  Hopefully,  States  that  do 
not  have  them  will  get  on  the  job  and 
quahfy  under  this  amendment:  also  the 
Federal  grants  would  go  through  them. 
This  is  what  it  intends  to  encourage:  so 
we  can  get  statewide  planning  in  the  23 
States  that  do  not  have  it  today. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  know  that  is  the  in- 
tention and  that  is  what  the  Senator 
proposes. 

We  propose  that,  if  the  State  Is  the 
plaiming  agency  designated  by  law  to 
engage  in  planning  and  to  coordinate 
overall  planning,  it  is  eligible  for  plan- 
ing funds. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
reply  that  this  is  probably  just  about  the 
only  area  we  can  imagine  where  we  make 
the  argument  SUtes  cannot  have  a  part 
in  the  role  and  must  go  to  the  Federal 
Goverrjnent.  I  do  not  buy  that  argument 
at  all.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of  success 
in  the  field  of  transportation  and  in 
many  other  endeavors  and  we  have  had 
all  kinds  of  success  in  the  field  of 
transportation  and  in  many  other  en- 
deavors and  we  have  had  cooperation 
on  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  level. 
That  worked  out  and  there  is  no  reason 
this    would    not   work   out   in    the   27 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  not  27  States  be- 
cause this  situation  does  not  apply  and 
has  not  applied  there  and  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  up  until  now. 
The  fact  that  the  27  States  have  State 
channeling  laws  does  not  mean  this  plan 
will  work  out  well. 

This  provision  was  fought  out  in  the 
old  Federal  Aid  to  Airports  Act  in  1946. 
The  proposition  of  the  Senator  was  re- 
jected by  Congress  at  that  time.  It  was 
laid  to  rest  at  that  time  as  not  being  the 
proper  approach  and  it  has  not  been  the 
proper  approach  in  Federal  air  to  air- 
port amendments  that  have  existed  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
simply  because  an  idea  was  rejected 
some  years  ago  in  Congress  is  not  proof 
it  is  not  going  to  succeed  today.  The  very 
proliferation  of  airports  and  the  expan- 
sion in  the  field  of  aviation  is  the  rea- 
son some  of  us  think  it  is  time  for  state- 
wide planning. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  but  first  I  wish  to 
say  further  that  under  your  amendment 


these  are  the  only  funds  in  the  bill  not 
required  to  be  matched  at  the  local  or 
State  level.  All  other  funds  must  be 
granted  only  on  a  matching  basis. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
the  things  the  Senator  said  I  totally 
disagree  with.  First  of  all,  the  Senator 
stated  that  he  did  not  want  to  get  the 
overall  airport  system  throughout  the 
United  States  all  fouled  up  with  SUte 
agencies.  This,  in  essence,  says  to  the 
American  aviation  industry  that  it  is  the 
Federal  Government  that  is  going  to  see 
to  it  that  you  get  an  airport  somewhere. 

Where  I  disagree  with  the  Senator  is 
that  through  the  creation  of  the  State 
aviation  agency  in  my  State  we  were 
able  to  build  small  airports  all  over  the 
State. 

Apparently  in  this  bill  we  are  going 
to  set  up  airports  all  over  the  United 
States,  in  such  places  as  Los  Angeles, 
Cincinnati,  and  Miami,  but  nothing  is 
done  for  the  httle  airports  all  over  the 
country. 

It  was  through  the  creation  of  our 
State  agency  that  we  got  the  3.500-  and 
3,800-foot  strips  through  the  mountains 
and  the  flat  country.  It  was  through  the 
State  agency  that  this  was  accomplished, 
rather  than,  as  the  Senator  said,  put  in 
an  application,  hold  part  of  the  money 
and  not  have  any  of  it  left  for  overall 
airport  facilities  throughout  the  entire 
State. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator,  but  the 
language  was  put  into  the  bill  because  we 
had  a  big  argument  over  the  various 
States  that  had  agencies.  The  Senator 
is  aware  of  all  the  telegrams  received 
from  Governors  all  over  the  United 
States,  in  which  they  said  they  wanted 
to  keep  this  authority  in  here. 

I  would  hope  the  impression  would  not 
be  left  In  the  Record  that,  somehow  or 
other,  the  State  agencies  are  going  to 
lord  it  over  and  buy  all  these  airplanes 
and  have  fleets  of  15  or  18  airplanes,  as 
the  Senator  said,  because  the  airport  sys- 
tem is  run  by  the  managers  of  the  air- 
ports in  Kentucky.  They  do  not  own  air- 
planes. They  utilize  the  planes  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
agencies  in  the  State. 

I  am  on  this  measure  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  because  this 
measure  does  not  apply  to  my  State  at 
all.  We  already  have  the  things  that 
this  amendment  would  give  to  the  rest 
of  the  States. 

We  already  have  them,  and  it  works 
fine.  It  is  unfortunate  there  are  States 
in  the  Union  which  do  not  have  that 
benefit,  because  I  am  sure  the  very  rea- 
son these  State  agencies  were  started 
years  ago — they  went  to  the  legislatures 
and  asked  for  enabling  legislation — was 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the 
rest  of  the  agencies  asked  them  to  come 
up  with  a  program  for  airports  on  a 
statewide  basis.  I  do  not  know  this  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  but  I  have  a  notion  that 
if  the  history  were  brought  out,  it  would 
be  seen  that  this  was  the  reason  why  it 
was  enacted  into  law  in  many  States. 

So  the  amendment  does  not  really  ap- 
ply to  my  State,  but  I  think  that  what 
is  being  proposed  is  to  build  a  series  of 
tremendous  airports  all  across  the  coun- 
try. They  are  not  going  to  pay  attention 
to  building  smjUl  stiips.  We  are  going  to 


get  7  cents  tax  on  the  gallon  that  the 
private  plane  owner  puts  in  his  tank,  and 
he  is  not  going  to  get  into  these  big  air- 
ports. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  Is  not  even 
allowed  to  go  into  some  of  them. 

Looking  at  the  matter  on  all  fours,  I 
want  to  say  that  my  State  has  had  an 
extremely  fine  experience  with  its  agen- 
cy. We  are  going  to  keep  it  in  existence, 
because  we  can  within  the  framework  of 
this  act.  What  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  after  is  good.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going 
to  interfere. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  to  be  compli- 
mented. His  State  has  a  very  fine  agency 
and  has  some  very  fine  airports,  and 
they  have  done  an  excellent  job.  I  think 
the  distinction  here  is  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  adopted,  it  is  going 
to  force  the  other  23  States 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going 
to  force  them. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  it  is  our  judgment 
and  the  judgment  of  our  staff  and  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  that  It  will 
force  the  other  23  States  to  adopt  chan- 
neling. That  is  what  we  do  not  want.  We 
have  provided  in  the  bill  that  if  the  State 
is  the  planning  agency,  it  may  apply  for 
and  receive  the  planning  funds.  It  is  ob- 
vious they  are  trying  to  get  more  than 
that.  Otherwise  they  would  not  be  in 
here  with  this  amendment.  Planning 
grants  are  already  provided  for  in  the 
bill. 

We  included  that  as  a  result  of  the 
hearings,  in  which  the  Senator  partici- 
pated. He  recalls  what  was  said.  If  the 
States  are  designated  by  law  as  the  plan- 
ning agencies,  they  can  come  in  and  get 
planning  funds.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
amendment  provides  for  more  than 
that:  otherwise  it  would  not  be  here. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  give  credit  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  helping  us 
pound  this  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  Senators  from  the  rest  of  the  States 
that  have  SUte  agencies. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  And  New  York. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  rims  those  airports. 
What  we  are  trying  to  say  is,  "Well  and 
good,  you  people  go  ahead  with  your 
channeling  system,  but  do  not  force  that 
on  us.  Let  the  SUtes  decide  this  on  its 
merits  but  do  not  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  effect,  compel  its  airports." 

Obviously  the  Senator  is  right.  The 
Sutes  want  more. 

Naturally,  tonight  the  Governors  will 
all  be  asking  him  about  this:  "Did  you 
pass  that  amendment?  Let  us  get  home 
as  fast  as  we  can  to  set  up  an  agency, 
because  then  we  can  control  the  funds." 
The  cities  and  counties  that  have  worked 
for  years  and  bonded  themselves  for  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  even  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  throughout  the  United 
States  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  their 
State  capitals  and  say,  "Please,  can  we 
have  part  of  that  Federal  money  that 
the  passengers  who  came  into  the  air- 
ports paid  in  order  to  extend  our  run- 
ways?" 

What  is  the  use  of  camouflaging  it? 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the 
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Senator  from  Florida  is  to  give  all  50 
Governors,  whether  they  be  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  control  over  the  distri- 
bution of  this  Federal  money. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.    COOK.     If    the    Senator    will 

yield 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Wait  a  minute  imtil 
I  get  through.  I  would  rather  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  committee,  and  go  through 
this  matter  all  over  again,  than  have  this 
amendment  passed,  because  I  think  it 
is  going  to  Impair  the  entire  program, 
not  Just  in  the  SUte  of  Florida  or  the 
SUte  of  Kentucky.  Termessee,  Vermont, 
and  other  States  have  established  good 
systems,  but  many  SUtes  have  not  and 
why  pour  Federal  dollars  into  these  many 
times  useless  bureaucracies. 

Let  us  Uke  California,  for  example. 
California  has  some  fine  airports.  I  have 
the  list  here.  But  the  State  of  California 
does  not  run  a  single  airport;  they  are 
all  nm  by  local  governments,  the  city, 
county,  or  airport  district.  They  have 
bonded  themselves.  Those  people  have 
worked  for  years  to  build  their  airports. 
Now  this  amendment  would  suggest  that 
before  they  could  sell  another  bond,  as 
someone  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  they  have  to  go  through  the 
legislature.  Local  governments  now  have 
basic  authority  in  all  SUtes  to  sell  bonds. 
This  would  compel  them  to,  ir.  effect, 
again  submit  their  plans  to  SUte  legis- 
latures. 

What  we  say  in  this  bill  is  that  each 
State  can  do  what  it  wishes.  If  that  is 
not  fair,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

But  the  Senator  wants  to  put  some- 
thing else  in  here.  This  is  an  old  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
offers.  It  has  been  around  a  long  time, 
and  It  has  suddenly  come  to  life,  at  this 
time  after  the  committee  discussed  it 
and  rejected  it. 

Evei-y  Governor,  I  suppose,  has  wired 
every  Senator  about  this  amendment,  has 
he  not?  Some  Governor  is  lax  if  he  has 
not. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Just  a  minute,  and  I 
will  be  through.  This  is  my  bill;  I  have 
a  right  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  is  fair.  I  really  do  not.  The 
SUte  of  Kentucky,  and  I  guess  the  SUte 
of  Michigan,  have  fine  SUte  systems.  But 
I  can  show  you  how  extensively  the 
SUtes  have  been  in  the  airport  busi- 
ness, or  how  much  they  have  contributed 
by  way  of  Stete-owned  airports.. 

Yes,  there  are  691  State  airports,  512 
of  them  are  in  two  States,  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  and  314  State-owned  airports  re- 
ceiving certificated  airline  service,  hubs, 
283  are  in  Alaska.  Then  there  are  43  little 
strips  In  Oregon. 

Well,  I  have  the  figures  for  Kentucky 
here.  That  SUte  has  three  SUte-owned 
airports  and  they  are  smaller  ones;  they 
are  not  the  big  ones  the  airlines  use  and 
the  passengers  who  are  paying  for  this 
program  use.  All  we  are  saying  is,  let 
us  de\'elop  airports  the  way  the  people 
in  each  SUte  want  to.  Let  us  have  a  na- 
tional system.  Under  the  bill.  Florida 
can  continue  to  have  It  any  way  they 
want,  Kentucky  can  go  on  and  develop 
its  system,  Vermont  might  get  another 


airport,  and  I  am  sme  Tennessee  will, 
with  these  fellows  on  the  committee. 
[Laughter.] 

That  is  all  we  want.  But  this  amend- 
ment is  not  fair,  really,  because  the  Gov- 
ernors—and I  do  not  speak  for  mine  or 
anyone  else"s.  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats— want  to  get  their  hands  on  the 
distribution  of  this  fimd.  That  is  all  it 
amounts  to;  What  is  the  use  of  talking 
any  more  about  it? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  bulk  of  this  money  is  to  be  applied 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  put  this 
table  in  the  Record,  the  list  of  691  SUte- 
owned  airports.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  through. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble  was 
ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
PsKPAREO  BT  National  Association  or  State 

Aviation    OmciALs:     State-OwnB)    Ani- 

pobts — State  Funds  Available  for  Airpoet 

Development 

Summary 

25  States  owned  and  operate  691  airports, 
314  of  which  are  served  by  air  carriers  certi- 
ficated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  (Note: 
This  does  not  Include  several  State-owned 
Heliports.) 

43  SUtes  have  a  total  of  tl7S.9S9.485  avail- 
able for  airport  development  during  fiscal 
year  1970.  (Note:  Funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  alrp>ort  develop- 
ment m  some  States  is  unusually  low,  in 
comparison  to  previous  amounts  available 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a 
reduction  of  the  Federal  Aid  Airport  Program 
to  WO  million  for  FT  1970.)  The  amounts 
shown  below  do  not  Include  funds  for  State 
airport  system  planning. 

STATE-OWNED  AIRPORTS 


suit 

Served 
by  CAB 
certified 
carriart 

Not 

served 

by  CAB 

certMed 

carriers 

State  funds 
availat>le  for 
airport  devel- 
opment, fiscal 
year  1970 

Alabama    

4 
21S 

J3S0,000 

Alaska! 

283 

35,000,000 

200.000 

ArliAnsas 

125.000 

Calilornia       .. 

irni      'i' 

1 
3 

'1,900,000 

Connecticut 

( eoftta 

7,000,000 
250,000 

Hawaii '       

12 

2 

3. 
30 

71,952,000 

Florida         „    .. 

Idaho              — . 

268,000 

Illimit 

....*           *l  . 

8,45«.000 

Iowa              

200.000 

Kentucky 

3 

I 
2 

1,225,000 
500,000 

Maiita 

Maryland „ 

Massachusatb  '... 

Midi  lean 

MinMsota 

I 

:::::      ^- 
1 

•3.447.500 
1,300,000 

4' 

500.000 
4.  IW.  000 
4,000,000 

I 

ii" 

5 

1 

87,500 

Ms»uri        

•!  . 

200,000 

Montana 

I 

248.000 

Nebraska 

600.000 

750.000 

o 

Naw  Mexico 

127.000 

New  York 

w  17, 500, 000 

Noflh  CaroUna  .. 

250.000 

NofHi  Dakota 

100.000 

Ohio .... 

4.000.000 

OkMioma 

150.000 

Orafoa  

43 
2 

4 
U 

675.000 

PenasylMuia 

Rhode  Inland  o . 

3 

1 

1.000.000 
2,800.000 

SouHi  CanliM 

I 

906.385 

South  Dakota 

778,000 

ftot 

State  funds 

Served 

served 

available  for 

by  CAB 

by  CAB 

airport  devel- 

certified 

certified 

opment,  fiscal 

SUte 

carTNa 

earners 

year  1970 

Tennessee --  1|50.000 

Texas               3  650.  OW 

Uiah -■-  1.700.000 

Vermont::::::::::.:..-       3        8  ^mow 

Virginia ,--  Z-MO.OOO 

Washington 13  i?^Sx2 

WestVifsinia \mrSS, 

Wisconsin ™.000 

Wyoming - IZS.aou 

Total 31*           377  178.959,485 


'  Alaska  owns  and  operates  all  poblie-owned  airports  in 

:  CaUlor'nia  will  alto  pay  ^00,000  in  1970  for  Oecca  System- 
part  of  a  3-year,  $600,000  test  of  system  for  tow-level  navigation 

*  Hawaii  owns  and  operates  all  public-owned  airports  and 
heliports  in  State.  j  ,.    .■.  .  c-,  . 

I  Illinois  constructing  new  airport  to  be  owned  by  that  State 
but  primarily  to  serve  St.  Louis  (Mo.,)  metropolitan  area. 

'  Legislative  action  on  airport  devetopment  funds  not  yet 
completed.  .  ,    _  ... 

« State  presently  contemplating  purchase  of  Baltimore- 
Fiiendship  Airport.  _    .    .  .l    ■. 

=  2  airports  operated  by  Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 
Legislation  stipulates  ttiat  authority  is  branch  ol  Stete  gover.n- 

""t  Airport  to  be  opened  in  fall  of  1969-air  carrier  service 
expected  within  a  year.  .       .  j      , 

'New  Jersey  will  request  Jl.500,000  for  airport  development 
vifhen  legislature  convenes  in  1970 

n  Amount  oliligated  Irom  J50,000,000  available. 

II  Rhode  Island  owns  and  operates  all  public-owned  airports 
in  State  Legislative  action  on  airport  devetopment  fundi  not 
yet  compieted-part  of  a  10-year  long-ranee  program  toUhng 
$28,000,000.  An  additional  $1,700,000  wiU  be  available  tor 
operation,  maintenance,  and  minor  imprevements. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  bulk  of  this  money  we  are  talking 
about,  particularly  in  the  trust  fund,  is 
to  go  to  the  improvement  of  the  airways 
system? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  answer  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  A  very  substantial 
amoimt  of  it.  More  than  $6  billion  over 
the  10-year  period. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  the  important 
part  of  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me.  if  we 
are  interested  in  air  safety,  is  the  money 
we  are  going  to  spend  to  improve  the 
airways  system. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
is  a  greater  advocate  than  I  am  of  State 
contiol.  We  have  a  very  fine  aviation 
authority  in  my  State,  but,  as  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  pointed  out,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  two  largest 
airports,  which  have  been  built  by  cities 
with  bonded  funds. 

I  would  hate  to  see  us  get  into  the 
position  of  trying  to  allow  States  to  get 
into  the  business  of  improving  airways, 
which  is  not  their  prerogative  at  all;  it 
comes  imder  interstete  commerce.  I  know 
exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  getting  at.  I  would  say  normally  I 
would  support  such  a  move. 

I  said  earlier,  before  the  Senator  came 
on  the  floor,  that  much  as  I  dislike  the 
word  "control."  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  have  an  adequate  airport  system  in 
this  country,  we  have  to  have  more 
standardization,  and  more  say  over  what 
we  are  going  to  find  being  built  in  this 
country.  Are  we  going  to  continue  with 
monstrosities  such  as  O'Hare,  Los  An- 
geles, Kennedy,  and  other  around  this 
coimtry,  or  are  we  going  to  eventually 
come  to  our  senses  and  start  building 
airports  like  Dulles? 

My  concern  is  that  we  will  not  do  that, 
if  we  allow  too  much  of  it  to  get  away. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
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earlier,  total  expenditures  for  airways 
over  10  years  will  amount  to  $6.3  bU- 
hon  out  of  the  $9.3  billion  total  revenues, 
so  there  is  a  little  over  twice  for  aii-ways 
tt.s  there  is  for  airports. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  that  a  State  can  have 
any  control  over  the  airways  system? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  next  in  the  order  of 
requests. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  just  want  to  answer 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona  

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Let  me  say  to  Senators  who  may  be 
wondering  what  the  schedule  is  likely 
to  be  that  when  the  colloquy  on  this 
amendment  is  concluded,  I  intend  to 
move  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
lor  yielding. 

- 1  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  I  am  as  interested  in 
airport  planning  and  coordination  as  any 
Member  of  this  body,  and  that  is  one 
reason  for  offering  my  amendment.  I 
pointed  out  earUer  an  example  of  what 
goes  on  in  my  own  State.  We  built,  with- 
in an  area  of  30  miles — diameter,  not 
radius — three  jetports.  one  in  a  major 
central  city  and  two  in  small  cities. 

That  area  could  t>e  well  ser%'ed.  and 
probably  should  be  served,  by  one  jet- 
port.  But  that  is  what  is  going  on  today, 
with  control  only  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Had  we  had  a  State  planning 
agency  in  Florida — we  are  one  of  the 
States  that  do  not.  The  State  wants  to 
set  up  one.  and  I  am  eager  to  help  them 
out.  Had  we  had  such  an  organization. 
I  think  we  would  not  have  had  those 
three  airports  in  the  same  area,  with  a 
great  waste  of  money,  not  only  of  the 
local  communities  In  bonding  themselves 
right  up  to  the  neck  for  things  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for — I  know  those 
communities  well,  and  am  familiar  with 
their  situation — but  also  in  spending 
Federal  funds  on  three  separate  airports 
to  serve  this  very  small  area. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  encour- 
age statewide  planning,  to  avoid  that 
sort  of  thing.  So  I  say  it  would  encourage 
the  very  thing  the  State  of  Arizona 
wants,  and  I  think  we  wiU  get  on  with 
this  business  of  planning  and  coordina- 
tion and  better  use  of  money  if  we  take 
this  step. 

I  also  think  that  instead  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  dealing,  as  now,  with 
scores  and  himdreds.  if  not  thousands  of 
airports  individually  across  the  country, 
if  all  the  States  went  this  route — al- 
though they  do  not  have  to  if  they  do  not 
want  to — with  only  50  planning  agencies 
to  coordinate  the  airport  business  of  the 
Nation,  it  would  be.  to  me,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  In  planning  for  airport 
coordination,  airway  safety,  the  spend- 
ing of  money,  and  in  a  whole  lot  of  other 
wavs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  not  this  bill 
recognize  the  State  as  the  agency  with 
which  the  Government  will  work? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  wrote  Into  the  bill 
that  each  State  will  designate  its  agency, 
and  it  may  receive  the  planning  funds, 


and  can  plan  accordingly.  Evei-y  State 
has  the  legislative  right  to  give  what- 
ever authority  it  wants  to  its  airport  au- 
thorities. If  the  States  want  to  restrict 
them,  as  the  Senator  from  Washington 
pointed  out.  they  can  do  it.  Tliey  can  do 
it  at  the  level  of  the  State  legislature. 
They  could  have  done  it  before  the  prob- 
lem arose  down  at  one  of  the  Florida  air- 
ports, where  you  have  a  hotel  being  built 
to  such  a  heieht  that  the  airline  pilots 
are  objecting  to  flying  into  the  main  in- 
strimfient  rimway  at  Miami.  There  they 
had  no  State  authority  to  control  the 
height  of  that  building.  The  State  is 
likely  to  find  that  the  pilots  will  not  fly 
into  that  airport,  using  that  runway. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKETl.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  the  opportunity  to  remark  briefly  on 
this  point. 

I  think  we  can  have  our  cake  and  eat 
it  too.  I  agree  »ith  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  that  there  ought  to 
be — indeed.  I  think  there  must  be — an 
element  of  central  planning,  whether  at 
the  State  level.  Federal  level,  or  both, 
and  that  we  cannot  go  helter-skelter  into 
the  next  decade  with  an  airport  wherever 
the  city  council  of  Podunk  Junction  de- 
cides there  ought  to  be  one.  There  must 
be  an  element  of  planning. 

By  the  same  token.  I  recognize  the 
concern  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  that  we 
may  in  fact  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  and  that  we  may  disrupt  a  very 
effective  working  situation  that  has  pro- 
duced airports  of  a  major  consequence, 
such  as  Seattle.  New  York,  and  others. 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  this  point  on  ttie  floor,  but  I  did 
make  a  suggestion  in  committee.  I  think 
that  there  should  be  a  positive  statutory 
rapport  between  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration on  the  one  hand  and  State 
aviation  authorities  on  the  other.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  States  that  do  not  have 
an  effective  working  State  aviation 
agency  ought  to  have  one.  and  that  this 
rapport  should  lead  to  overall  compre- 
hensive planning. 

By  the  same  token,  I  think  that  in 
terms  of  implementing  those  plans.  In 
terms  of  timing,  expansion,  and  the  cre- 
ation and  construction  of  new  airports, 
that  local  authority  should  have  au- 
tonomy in  dealing  directly  with  DOT. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
part  of  our  problem  with  respect  to  air- 
ports and  airways,  and  an  increasingly 
large  part  of  our  problem,  is  how  to  get 
to  airports.  Why  do  we  pay  $14  to  travel 
to  Dulles  Airport  from  Washington  In  a 
taxicab  when  we  only  pay  $20  to  fly  from 
New  York  to  Dulles  in  the  first  place.  I 
think  it  is  eminently  practical  that  State 
authorities  should  be  involved  in  the 
planning  of  high  speed  surface  transpor- 
tation systems  to  serve  an  intelligent  net- 
work of  airports,  possibly  in  several 
States. 

But,  once  again,  and  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  I  do 
think  that  this  body  and  our  committee 
ought  to  devote  its  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter further.  I  believe  we  should  do  what- 
ever we  are  going  to  do  tonight  with  the 


tabling  motion  that  is  upcoming,  and 
then  devote  our  attention  to  trying  to 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

I  want  two  things:  Planning  author- 
ity and  planning  money  invested  pri- 
marily in  State  authority.  I  also  want 
maximum  implementing  autonomy  in 
the  local  agencies  that  have  operated  ef- 
ficiently, and  I  want  to  put  a  carrot  on 
the  stick  so  that  those  States  that  do 
not  have  aviation  agencies  will  create 
them  and  make  them  work. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment about  planning  at  all.  We  are  for 
the  planning  money.  But  the  amendment 
is  talking  about  going  further  than  that. 
I  agree  100  percent  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  bill  in  this  period. 

I  want  to  be  a  gracious  host  to  the 
Governors  tonight  while  they  are  here, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  turn  over  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  them  to  dis- 
tribute around  the  country  when  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  development 
of  airports.  That  carries  hospitality  a 
Uttle  too  far. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  should  like  to  point  out. 
in  reference  to  that  subject,  that  I  really 
do  not  think  we  have  a  confrontation 
here  between  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  cities  on  the  other.  I  think  clearly 
there  is  room  for  both.  But  I  believe 
we  have  to  get  out  of  our  heads  the  idea 
that  you  have  to  either  give  it  to  the 
State  or  the  city. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  problem  in 
conjunction  with  community  action 
committees,  with  OEO,  with  HUD.  We 
are  going  to  deal  with  it  in  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  on  the  pass  through  ques- 
tion, and  obviously  we  are  also  dealing 
with  it  here.  We  might  as  well  condition 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we  have  both, 
that  it  was  set  up  that  way.  and  that  one 
should  not  be  strangled  for  the  benefit 
of  the  other.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
planning  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
State  and  maximum  implementing  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  great  merit,  and  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  should  like  to  put  some 
statistics  into  the  Record  from  the  com- 
missioner of  aeronautics  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
gtilshed  chairman  Is  going  to  disagree 
with  them:  and  I  will  have  to  go  back  to 
the  ofQce  and  tell  the  commissioner  he 
had  better  substantiate  the  flgiu'es. 

Forty-eight  States  now  have  aviation 
departments  or  agencies. 

Thirty-three  States  now  have  laws  re- 
quiring varying  degrees  of  State  approval 
for  federally  aided  State  airport  develop- 
ment projects. 

Twenty-five  States  own  and  operate 
more  than  700  airports,  nearly  half  of 
which  are  served  by  commercial  air  car- 
riers. 

I  am  sure  I  will  have  to  substantiate 
this:  43  States  have  budgeted  more  than 
$180  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  air- 
port development,  and  the  current  Fed- 
eral budget  for  airport  development  is 
$30  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  sounds  good  to  say 
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that  we  do  not  want  to  give  hundreds  of 
mUlions  of  dollars  to  the  Governors.  But 
I  might  suggest 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  do,  if  the  States 
want  it  that  way.  . 

Mr.  COOK.  Let  me  Just  finish. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  said 
that  was  carrying  hospitality  a  Uttle  too 
far  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  turn 
this  money  over  to  the  50  Governors  and 
all  the  employees  In  their  aeronautics 
departments.  It  will  anwunt  to  half  the 
employees  we  have  in  the  aviation  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
bureaucracy  who  would  handle  the 
money,  and  we  probably  would  not  worry 
about  where  that  money  is  going  to  go. 
either.  ^    ^^     .    . 

The  only  reason  I  say  this  to  the  chaur- 
man  of  the  committee,  for  whom  I  have 
a  tremendous  amount  of  admiration,  is 
to  get  over,  once  and  for  all,  the  theory 
that  my  Governor  does  not  want  to  run 
this  thing.  He  has  not  ever  said  he  wants 
to  run  it.  Our  legislature  has  created  a 
very  fine  airport  organization  which  has 
a  plan  and  which  works  very  closely  with 
the  major  airports.  The  major  airport 
operators  are  on  that  committee,  and 
that  is  why  it  works  so  well. 

I  would  not  want  the  impression  left, 
for  those  who  are  arguing  in  favor  of 
this  type  of  language,  that  somehow  or 
other  we  are  being  pressured  by  Gover- 
nors to  see  that  they  get  more  money  to 
distribute.  That  is  not  the  case  in  my 

SUte. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  not  the  case  In 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
It  is  the  case  with  those  who  do  not 
have  It.  .     ^^  ^ 

Mr.  COOK.  I  Just  wanted  to  make  that 

clear.  ^.     ^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  With  respect  to  the  fig- 
ures the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
mentioned,  I  should  Uke  to  point  this 

out: 

Twenty-seven  States  have  State  chan- 
neling laws  for  Federal  aid  program 
funds.  This  was  furnished  to  us  by  the 
Natioiud  Association  of  State  Aviation 
OtDcials. 

Thirty-three  States  have  laws  reqmr- 
Ing  varying  degrees  of  approval  of  PAA 
projects. 
Mr.  COOK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  that  is  where 
the  misunderstanding  may  have  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  COOK.  As  I  have  said,  these  fig- 
ures were  given  to  me  by  my  Commis- 
sioner of  Aeronautics. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  lay  on  the 
desk  and  be  printed.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Eto^  the  Senator  wish 
to  speak  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  fnan  Vermont 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  regoest? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR     JAVITS      AND      SENATOR 
BROOKE        TOMORROW— TRANS- 
ACTION   OP    ROUTINE    MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I   ask   unanimous   consent   that 
when   the  prayer  is  concluded  In  the 
morning  and  we  have  disposed  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed   15  min- 
utes; that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  New  York  to- 
morrow morning,  the  able  Junior  Senator 
from    Massachusetts    (Mr.   Brooke)    be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes; 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AIRPORT     AND     AIRWAYS     DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14465)  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway 
system,  for  the  imposition  of  airport 
and  airway  user  charges,  and  for  other 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chsur  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  one  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee, and  obviously  I  am  very  happy  to 
support  it. 

While  I  realize  that  some  States  do  not 
have  laws  which  require  the  channeling 
of  all  airport/airway  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  State  gov- 
ernment, I  also  recognize  that  27  States 
have  adopted  such  laws  which  have 
been  met  with  great  success.  Included 
among  those  States  are  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  adopted  the  Model  State 
Charmellng  of  Airport  Funds  Act  In  1947. 
Since  that  time,  both  States  have  chan- 
neled all  Federal  funds  for  airports 
through  their  State  aviation  agencies. 
This,  of  course.  Includes  funds  to  one  of 
the  greatest  airport  complexes  In  the 
world;  namely,  those  airports  run  by  the 
New  York  Port  Authority.  I  could  enu- 
merate State  after  State  where  the  chan- 
neling law  has  created  close  cooperation 
between  State  aviation  agencies  and  local 
airport  <a)erators.  However,  in  the  inter- 
est of  brevity,  I  woiQd  suggest  that  any- 
one could  check  the  results  obtained  In 
Michigan  or  Minnesota  to  see  how  State 
aviation  agencies  can  effectively  encour- 
age djmamic  airport  development  within 
a  State  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
close  coordination  between  local  airports 
and  the  National  Government. 

There  is  nothing  novel  about  this  argu- 
ment against  the  State  participation  in 
developing  our  national  aviation  policy. 


In  1946  when  the  Federal  Airport  Act  was 
being  debated  by  the  Congress,  there  were 
those  who  argued  that  only  the  national 
Government  had  the  wisdom  needed  to 
create  a  national  airport  system.  At  that 
time,  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  estab- 
lished mandatory  channeling  through 
State  aviation  agencies.  The  Senate,  con- 
vinced that  such  a  pattern  had  worked 
well  in  developing  highway  systems,  felt 
that  it  should  also  be  followed  with  re- 
spect to  airports  and  airways.  Unfor- 
tiuiately,  the  House  did  not  adopt  that 
Idea  and,  after  prolonged  battle,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  accepted  a  compromise 
which  permitted  those  States  desiring 
such  to  pass  State  charmellng  laws. 

As  of  this  date,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  and  others  have  men- 
tioned it  at  frequent  intervals— there  are 
27  States  which  have  adopted  channeling 
laws  which  require  all  Federal  f  imds  go- 
ing to  local  airports  within  their  State 
to  pass  through  the  State  aviation 
agency.  ^    ,   . 

Section  212,  which  is  In  the  adminis- 
tration bill  and  I  think  is  similar  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
not  only  had  the  full  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference,  but  also 
the  strong  support  of  the  administration. 
In  a  letter  sent  to  Chairman  Magnttson 
on  November  12  by  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Volpe,  he  states  the  following : 
S.  3108  omits  the  provision  In  the  Admin- 
istration's  bill    estabUshlng   a   grant-in-aid 
program    for    agencies    designated    by    the 
States  to  conduct  programs  for  airport  plan- 
ning and  development.  The  Department  rec- 
ommends that  the  State  grant  program  be 
retained  (see  section  212  of  the  Administra- 
tion's blU) .  More  than  one-half  of  the  States 
now  provide  for  the  channeling  of  airport 
grants-in-aid  through  the  State.  A  State's 
participation    In   the    program    also    would 
depend    on    Its    designated    agency    hav- 
ing the  power  to  condemn  property  necee- 
sary  for  the  development  of  airports.  We  be- 
lieve this  provision  would  be  a  helpful  tool 
In  cases  where  alri>ort  development  Is  lagging 
m    multl-Jurlsdlctlonal    metropolitan    areas 
due  to  disputes  at  the  local  level  respecting 
appropriate  airport  locations. 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  problems  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments. 
More  and  more  we  see  States  recognizing 
the  need  for  a  more  coordinated  attack 
on  transportation  problems  by  Institut- 
ing State  departments  of  transportation. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  3 
years  ago  followed  the  leadership  of  Its 
distinguished  chairman  in  urging  the 
formation  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation at  the  Federal  level. 

It  is  strange  to  me  that  those  who  see 
need  for  close  cooperation  between 
agencies  concerned  with  problems  of 
transportation  somehow  fail  to  carry  this 
concept  to  Its  logical  conclusion  by  fos- 
tering cooperation  by  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  vertical  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion are  as  important  as  horizontal  co- 
operation and  coordination. 

Mr.  President,  aU  of  us  have  ab- 
solutely the  same  goal  in  this  body.  >ye 
want  actively  and  Insoluble  national  air- 
port/airway system.  We  want  to  Insure 
safety.  We  want  to  insure  that  people 
can  cet  from  place  to  place  with  a  mini- 
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mum  of  inconvenience.  We  want  to  In- 
sure that  the  great  planes  of  the  future 
have  some  place  to  land.  We  want  to  In- 
sure that  the  goods  produced  In  our 
affluent  Nation  are  able  to  quickly  and 
efficiently  get  from  place  to  place. 

Now  Mr.  President.  I.  for  one.  am  un- 
wUling  to  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  this  alone.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  It  will  take  resources  of  all 
our  people  at  every  level  of  government, 
and  in  simplest  terms,  we  are  now  given 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  whether 
the  Federal  Ciovernment  wants  to  be 
tnily  Federal,  inily  a  pragmatic  problem 
solver,  and  truly  a  partner  wiUi  other 
levels  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  simple  choice. 
In  this  piece  of  legislation  we.  by  our 
actions,  can  make  clear  that  State 
partnership  is  uimeeded  and  unwanted. 
If  we  take  that  course.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  have  simply  once  again  created  ex- 
pectations of  problem  solving  which  will 
go  unfulfilled. 

I  hope  that  in  this  roll  call  vote  each 
member  will  fully  realize  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  a  highly  technical  one;  it  Is 
not  one  that  is  insufficient:  and  it  is  not 
one  that  is  ummportanL  It  is  really  the 
heart  of  a  very  basic  question:  Can  the 
problems  of  this  Government  be  solved 
by  the  Federal  Government  alone,  or  do 
we  need  close  cooperation  and  a  true 
partnership  between  the  national  Gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  of  our  50 
SUtes? 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  many  Senators  are  going  to  see 
their  Governors  tonight,  and  I  would 
hope — although  I  will  not  insist  on  tak- 
ing any  delaying  action — that  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  could  be  put  over 
until  tomorrow  so  that  the  Governors 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  stress, 
once  again,  upon  each  one  of  us  as  In- 
dividual Senators,  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant amendment. 

I  think  that  this  Is  a  most  important 
amendment,  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  motion  to  table  it  wiH  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  clos- 
ing. I  would  point  out  that  we  have 
really  covered  everything  that  the  strong 
proponents  of  the  amendments  want. 
We  have  In  the  bill  the  authorization 
to  make  grants  by  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  promote  the  effective  location  and 
development  of  airports  and  the  devel- 
opment of  an  adequate  national  air- 
port systsm  plan,  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  argmng  In  favor  of.  We 
defined  the  airport  system  planning  as 
meaning  development  for  plannmg  pur- 
poses of  information  and  guidance  to 
determine  the  extent,  type,  nature,  lo- 
cation, and  timing  of  airport  develop- 
ment needed  In  a  specific  area  to  estab- 
lish a  viable  and  balanced  system  of 
public  airports.  That  was  the  main 
thrust  of  the  Senator  from  Florida's 
argument.  In  addition,  we  provided,  as 
I  explained  earlier,  in  the  definition  of 
a  planni^ig  agency,  that  it  means  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
or  any  other  agency  authorized  by  law 
to  engage  in  airport  systems  planning. 

So  we  have  covered  it  so  that  every 
State  authorized  by  law  to  engage  in 
planning  is  eUgible  for  grants  under  this 
section. 

In  addition.  It  has  to  be  consistent 


with  the  national  airport  plan  or  the  sys- 
tem for  development  of  tlie  national 
airport  plan  of  this  country. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  that 
is  all  the  States  want,  thpy  have  It  in 
the  bill.  If  they  are  trying  to  get  some- 
thing else,  as  it  is  obviously  clear  they 
are,  to  get  to  the  purse  strings  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  grants,  tlien  that  is  an- 
other subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter.  If  a  State  has  an  agency 
now.  as  in  my  State,  does  tiiat  agency, 
ipso  facto,  without  any  further  Inter- 
cession by  tlie  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, become  the  State  planning 
agency,  or  does  it  have  to  be  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  they  are  the  author- 
ized agency  of  the  State  for  the  planning 
of  an  airport  system,  they  are  the  agency. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  State  has  au- 
thorized a  number  of  local  airport  au- 
thorities to  do  their  own  planning,  then 
tliere  might  be  a  question  as  to  whether 
there  arc  several  planning  agencies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  they  could  change 
that,  could  they  not  by  action  of  the 
State  legislature.  If  they  enacted  a  State 
law  makmg  for  a  State  planning  agency? 
Would  the  Federal  Government  then  l)e 
boimd  by  that  State  action? 

Mr.  CANNON  Absolutely. 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President.  I  came 
in  late  in  debate,  but  I  have  enjoyed  the 
very  fine  discussion  of  this  subject.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  committee  and 
those  opposing  its  position  are  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  subject  matter.  As 
I  understand  it.  any  State  that  wishes 
to  have  a  planning  agency  will  also  have 
control  of  the  money  under  present  law. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Any  State  can  have 
channeling  authority  if  the  legislature 
provides  it — which  s  the  case  now  in  27 
States.  The  State  agencies  are  the  dis- 
tributive agency. 

We  have  to  channel  the  grants  under 
the  Federal  aid  to  airports  program  be- 
cause those  States  have  so  designated 
that  by  law.  Twenty-three  States  have 
not  followed  that  approach.  In  those 
States,  the  local  airport  authority  Is  the 
a^cTJ'Tr  TT-hi?h  cind'icts  its  planning  and 
can  apply  directly  for  assistance  under 
the  Federal  aid  to  airports  program.  All 
we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  be  sure  that 
this  channeling  \s  not  shoved  down  the 
throats  of  the  23  States  that  do  not  see 
fit  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  23  States  that  do 
not  have  it.  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  move 
to  authorize  It  on  their  own  and  then 
they  convert  over  to  the  other  system.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  23  SUtes  desire 
to  set  up  a  bureaucracy,  or  anything  else 
along  that  line  on  this  subject,  they  can 
move  to  do  that.  If  their  State  legisla- 
tu -es  d'^  It. 

Mr.  STESfNIS.  Most  recently.  I  have 
been  suggesting,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  on  Appro- 
priations, that  we  find,  through  all  these 
years,  that  much  of  the  money  has  gone 
tD  the  larger  airports.  There  Is  good  rea- 
son for  that.  The  demand  was  more. 
The  traffic  was  more.  The  danger  was 
more,  as  a  general  proposition.  They 
were  subsidized  not  only  for  runways 
but  also  for  all  of  the  high-priced  equip- 


ment. Now  the  demand  is  still  great  there 
for  more  and  more  and  more. 

If  the  little  airports  are  ever  going  to 
get  in  on  anything,  this  is  a  way  they 
have.  And  it  is  the  only  way  they  will 
have  to  come  in  here  and  contact  this 
Federal  agency — whatever  State  it  is. 
wherever  located — and  make  out  a  strong 
case.  And  If  they  do.  then,  under  the  Fed- 
eral law,  which  permits  a  State  to  do 
this,  they  will  get  a  shot  at  this  money. 
Otherwise,  their  chance  would  be  gone. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  discussed  the  difficulty  of  getting 
aid  for  smaller  airports. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgrlnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry.  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted 
to  answer  the  Senator's  question.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  problems  with  the  small  air- 
ports is  obtainmg  funds.  The  major  air- 
port centers  have  more  efficient  machin- 
ery for  arguing  for  their  program. 

The  small  airports  in  smaller  States 
like  Mississippi  and  Vermont  are  seri- 
ously handicapped,  and  unless  they  can 
have  some  assistance  from  State  plan- 
ning agencies  with  broad  powers  they 
will  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
voice  my  support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  It  Is 
important  to  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  airports  and  airways 
that  the  States  be  closely  involved  in  the 
planning  and  financing  of  airport  Im- 
provements. My  own  State  has  an  active 
and  effective  aeronautics  commission  and 
I  would  hate  to  see  the  Senate  pass  legis- 
lation bypassing  such  agencies  and  thus 
giving  to  the  States  the  impression  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  unconcerned 
about  their  participation. 

The  amendment  would  go  far  to  con- 
tinue State  efforts  by  providing  grants,  if 
minimal  ones,  for  States  providing  ade- 
quate services  for  the  development  of  avi- 
ation. But  it  would  do  more  by  encour- 
aging the  States  without  such  programs 
to  undertake  them  and  thus  help  to 
broaden  the  base  of  cooperation  In  the 
development  of  a  national  airport 
system. 

My  own  State  of  Wyoming  stands  be- 
hind this  approach,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  GtrRNnr). 

This  amendment  would  strengthen  ex- 
isting State  programs  for  airport  de- 
velopment Most  States  now  provide 
some  airport  plaiuilng  services.  The 
amendment  would  further  encourage 
those  SUtes  without  airport  planning 
programs  to  esUbllsh  such  programs. 

It  would  further  encourage  SUte  and 
local  efforU  to  coordinate  airport  de- 
velopment with  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. 

This  amendment  is  of  particular  In- 
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terest  to  Illinois  as  Governor  Richard 
Ogllvle  plans  to  create  a  SUte  depart- 
ment of  transporUtlon.  His  administra- 
tion wants  to  have  a  systematic  approach 
to  the  development  of  transporUtlon  In 
the  State  of  Illinois.  At  the  moment  there 
Is  little  coordination  among  the  various 
State  and  local  agencies  concerned  with 
transportation  needs. 

The  adoption  of  the  Gurney  amend- 
ment would  help  Illinois  in  transporta- 
tion planning  by  channeling  funds  to 
the  SUte  for  airport  planning  and  de- 
velopment. 

For  the  help  this  amendment  would 
give  SUtes  for  coordinated  transix)rta- 
tion  planning  I  heartily  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  Uble  the  amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cook 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada to  lay  on  the  Uble  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  On   this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  DakoU  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  .  the  Senator 
from  MonUna  (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  DakoU 
(Mr.  Burdick)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  Is  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanhin)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  DakoU  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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EUender 

Ooldwater 

OoodeU 
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Prozmlre 
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Cook 
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Dole 

Domlnlck 
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Fong 
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NAYS— 38 
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Gumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovem 

Murphy 

Packwood 
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Metcalf 
Mundt 
Nelson 
Saxbe 


Percy 

Prouty 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 
Smith,  Ul. 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Yarborouph 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


Gore 

Harris 

Hruska 

McCarthy 

McIntyre 


So  Mr.  Cannon's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
GuRNEYs  amendment  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  laid  on  the  Uble. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
legislation  was  referred  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  submitted  separate  views  In- 
dicating that  I  favored  the  establishment 
of  an  equiUble  users  charge  for  both 
commercial  and  general  aviation  to  re- 
quire that  those  who  benefit  from  the 
system  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost  and 
that  this  could  best  be  accomplished  by 
the  enactment  of  an  across-the-board 
fuel  Ux  applicable  to  both  commercial 
and  general  aviation  alike. 

I  favored  this  course  of  action  rather 
than  the  Commerce  Committee  recom- 
mendation of  a  combination  of  income- 
producing  measures  consisting  of  a  fuel 
tax  for  general  aviation,  a  ticket  Ux  for 
air  carrier  passengers,  a  Ux  on  air  cargo 
way  bills,  and  a  registration  fee  for  com- 
mercial aviation.  It  was  my  view  that  the 
enactment  of  a  imiform  fuel  Ux,  apart 
from  its  obvious  simplicity  and  ease  of 
administration  and  collection,  would 
have  the  merit  of  placing  a  premium  on 
efficiency  of  operation. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  failed 
to  adopt  either  of  the  two  proposals  and 
submitted  to  the  full  Senate  for  con- 
sideration a  third  alternative.  While  I 
still  prefer  a  uniform  across-the-board 
fuel  tax.  I  believe  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee recommendation  Is  superior  to 
that  originally  offered  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  for  this  reason  I  do  not 
Intend  to  submit  a  uniform  fuel  Ux 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  additional 
point  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  air- 
port-airway system  and  the  determina- 
tion of  a  fair  apportionment  of  the  cost 
for  the  use  of  the  system.  In  my  judg- 
ment, too  little  consideration  has  been 
given  to  use  by  the  military  and  the  re- 
sulting cost  that  should  be  allotted  to  the 
mlllUry  for  this  use.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  make  this  determination  In  the 
not-too-distant  future  and  that  moneys 
can  be  provided  from  the  general  rev- 
enues of  the  Treasury  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  use  of  the  system  by  the  miliUiy. 


ELECTRONIC    SURVEILLANCE    KEY 
TO  NARCOTICS  RAIDS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  reported  an- 
other example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
electronic  surveillance  In  apprehending 
law  violators  curUiling  the  activities  of 
organized  crime,  especially  In  the  area 
of  narcotics  traffic.  Yesterday  21  persons 
were  arrested  and  two  kilos  of  heroin 
were  seized,  along  with  some  $10,000  in 
cash.  The  police  estimated  the  value  of 
the  heroin  at  $500,000.  The  Post  re- 
ported that  this  may  have  been  a  con- 
servative estimate  and  that  the  heroin 
might  well  be  worth  as  much  at  $750,000. 
Attorney  General  John  Mitehell.  U.S. 
Attorney  Thomas  A.  Flannery,  and  the 
other  parties  named  and  unnamed  in 
the  article  who  assisted  in  striking  this 
major  blow  against  organized  crime  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  fine  efforts 
and  the  marked  success  they  achieved. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  by  Mr.  Philip  D.  Car- 
ter, to  which  I  have  referred,  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  2  years  ago  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  was  in  very  low  esteem  at 
the  Department  of  Justice.  A  former  At- 
torney General  appeared  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  made 
the  following  sUtements: 

We  have  looked  at  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  bug  and  wiretap  logs  and  I  think  we  have 
an  experience  on  which  to  base  a  Judgment 
now  that  we  did  not  have  as  clecwly  earUer. 
(Hearings,  p.  318) 

QussnoN.  As  the  head  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  you  Individually  opposed  to 
authorizing  or  permitting  statutory  author- 
ization of  wiretapping  under  court  control 
with  regard  to.  say,  the  activities  of  organized 
crime,  m  llmltmg  it  to  organized  crime 
activities? 

Answeb.  Tes,  I  am  opposed  to  that  "n  of 
my  experience  indicates  that  It  is  nr  pes- 
sary '->r  the  public  safety.  (Hearings,  p.  319) 

That  same  Attorney  General  had  also 
added  that,  in  his  view,  electronic  sur- 
velllanee  was  neither  "effective  nor 
highly  productive."  New  Yoric  Times, 
May  19,  1967.  page  23,  column  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
members  of  this  body  compare  these 
sUtements  with  the  following  sUtement. 
concerning  yesterday's  arrests,  by  U.S. 
Attorney  Thomas  A.  Flannery: 

Today's  success  simply  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  information  we  learned 
from  the  wiretaps  and  the  carefully  coordi- 
nated Investigation  of  an  extremely  dedicated 
group  of  law  enforcement  officers. 

Apparently,  the  "pubUc  safety"  re- 
ferred to  by  the  former  Attorney  General 
did  not  Include  the  interests  of  the  un- 
fortunate parents  and  children  of  those 
for  whom  this  $500,000  of  heroin  was 
destined.  Apparently,  his  "public  safety  " 
would  not  have  Included  the  Intereste  of 
the  victims  of  the  coimtless  robberies  and 
perhaps  murders  that  would  have  been 
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involved  In  the  gathering  of  the  money 
needed  by  the  addicts  to  purchase  these 
narcotics,  since  we  all  know  that  the 
S~>00.000,  or  more,  would  have  been  raised 
primaiily  throujch  forceful  exaction  of 
money  from  our  law  abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
electronic  surveillance  is  both  eilective 
and  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  It 
must  have  been  highly  discouraging  for 
those  directly  or  indirectly  victimized  by 
tiie  narcotics  traffic  to  have  known  that 
some  of  the  leaders  of  his  country  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  well-being  and 
safety  to  a  principle  not  founded  in  re- 
ality. The  citizenry  of  this  coimtry  are 
now  learning,  however,  that  electronic 
surveillance  is.  in  fact,  a  useful  and  nec- 
essary weapon  in  our  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime.  It  is  quite  clear  from  Mr. 
Flannery  s  statements  that  we  must  not 
support  an  absolute  and  false  principle 
of  civil  liberties,  thus  turning  our  backs 
on  our  citizens,  especially  the  ghetto  reel- 
dents  victimized  by  the  narcotics  trade 
and  the  youth  of  this  country  victimized 
by  those  same  criminals.  We  must,  in- 
stead, support  a  judicially  regulated,  lim- 
ited law  enforcement  tool  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
those  people  who  elect  us  to  make  their 
laws. 

Mr.  President,  similar  specious  argu- 
ments— supposedly  in  support  of  civil  lib- 
erties— have  been  made  against  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  30.  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969.  which  we  considered 
earlier  this  year  and  passed  by  a  vote  of 
73  to  1.  They  are  as  invalid  today  as  they 
were  against  electronic  surveillance  in 
1968.  We  were  elected  to  provide  for  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  country.  The  Senate  has  ful- 
filled that  responsibility  with  regard  to 
S.  30.  I  am  hopeful  now  that  the  House 
will  also  respond  not  Just  to  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate,  but  also  to 
the  needs  of  all  of  otir  citizens  by 
promptly  passing  S.  30  so  that  the  addi- 
tional tools  that  it  provides  may  quickly 
become  available  to  our  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

■xKxaiT  1 

$500,000   IN  Hkkoim   Skizxo,   31   Asktsteo  in 

Poucx  SwEsr 

(By  Philip  D.  Carter) 

OoordlnaMd  raid*  on  tn  alleged  organised 
ring  of  WachlQcton  narcotics  wboieealers 
with  Interstate  coanectlons  yeetertUy  pro- 
duced 21  arrest*  and  seizure  of  a  record 
•900,000  worth  of  heroin,  officials  said. 

"Today's  r»ld8,"  announced  US  Attorney 
Thomas  A.  nannery,  "have  disrupted  an  en- 
tire natwofk  of  naroocies  dtstrlbutton  In 
WaoblngtoB.' 

The  raids  bare  also  resulted  in  the  seizure 
of  five  suiomoblles.  two  nkotorcycles  and  13 
firearms.  Including  handguns  and  sawed-off 
shotguns  and  rifles,  said  Police  Chief  Jerry 
V.  Wilson. 

The  announcement  of  the  combined  sweep 
by  city  and  federal  police  came  at  a  special 
press  conference  at  police  headquarters.  L*te 
arrests  delayed  the  conference,  originally 
scheduled  for  7;  30  pjn..  by  IVa  hours. 

Apparently  none  of  those  arrested  had 
been  booked  at  the  time  of  the  press  con- 
ference, and  none  was  Immediately  Identlfled 
by  police. 

Both  WUaon  and  Flannery  emphasised 
what  Plannery  called  the  "great  usefulness" 
of  coiurt-authorlaed  wiretaps  "in  smashing 
such  Interstate  narcotics  wholesale  opera- 
tions which  cannot  otherwise  be  detected." 

Inspector  Walter  R.  Bishop,  head  of  tM 


morals  division,  said  three  telephones,  two 
at  619S  Llnnean  Ter.  NW  and  one  at  1426 
N  St.  NW.  were  tapped. 

Yesterday's  arrests,  offlclals  said,  provided 
additional  proof  that  heroin  tnfflc  here  is 
part  of  organized  interstate  crime.  More 
than  40  other  persons  had  previously  been 
arrested  In  similar  r.Uds  dating  bacic  to 
Au^st. 

The  Investigation  had  been  spearheaded 
by  the  narcotics  section  of  the  metropoli- 
tan police  and  coordinated  by  the  major 
crimes  unit  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  office. 
Agents  of  the  Justice  Department's  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  assisted 
in  the  Investigation.  Plannery  said,  "espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  Interstate  as- 
pects of  the  narcotics  traffic  uncovered  by 
the  police." 

The  raids  were  mounted  at  15  locations 
scattered  around  the  city.  Police  declined  to 
specify  locations  Immediately. 

Besides  city  police  and  narcotics  officers, 
federal  marshaU  and  agents  of  the  new  fire- 
arms task  force  of  the  alcohol,  firearms  and 
tobacco  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  aided  In  the  sweep. 

About  100  officers  In  all  took  part,  police 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  motor  vehicles,  firearms 
and  heroin,  officers  also  seized  "smaller 
amounts"  of  suspected  cocaine  and  mari- 
juana, plus  some  910.000  In  cash.  Wilson 
said.  Searches  continued  at  the  raided  prem- 
ises late  last  night. 

Another  police  spokesman  declared  that 
the  two  kilos — more  than  four  pounds— of 
heroin  seized  represented  the  largest  quan- 
tity ever  uncovered  by  police  here,  and  the 
"third  or  fourth  largest"  anywhere  In  the 
nation. 

Assuming  that  the  heroin  has  not  been 
heavily  adulterated,  the  half-million  dollar 
police  estimate  of  Its  value  was  conservative. 
At  current  "street"  prices,  other  sources  said, 
that  quantity  of  the  highly  addictive  opiate 
would  have  a  retail  value  of  some  $760,000. 

Court-authorized  wiretaps.  Flannery  said, 
"produced  evidence  of  dolly  wholesale  nar- 
cotics transactions  by  dosens  of  Washington 
area  distributors.  '  Application  to  use  the 
tape  was  granted  by  U.S.  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  In  January  and  February, 
Plannery  said. 

"Tliereafter.  upon  affidavit  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  appli- 
cations were  made  by  me  and  by  Harold  J. 
Sullivan,  chief  of  our  major  crimes  opera- 
tion, for  permission  to  intercept  phone  con- 
versations at  three  Waahlngton  numbers." 
Flannery  said. 

*"!!>•  purpose  of  the  intercepts."  he  con- 
tinued, "was  to  identify  the  principals  In 
this  narcotics  conspiracy  and  their  roles  In 
the  Interstate  distribution  of  wholesale 
quantities  of  heroin." 

Permission  to  tap.  Flannery  revealed,  was 
first  granted  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
John  Lewis  Smith  on  Jan.  34.  Use  of  the 
first  tap,  on  the  phone  at  1436  N  St  NW,  was 
first  authorised  for  30  days  and  then  ex- 
tended by  Judge  Smith  for  another  II  days. 

Smith  also  authorised  a  SO-day  tap  on  the 
two  telephones  at  5195  TJnnean  Ter.  NW.  be- 
ginning Feb.  4. 

"Today's  successes  simply  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  Information  we 
learned  from  the  wiretaps  and  the  care- 
fully coordinated  Investigation  of  an  ex- 
tremely dedicated  group  of  law  enforeement 
officers."  Flannery  said. 

Flannery  particularly  commended  Inspec- 
tor Walter  Bishop,  head  of  the  police  morals 
squad,  of  which  the  narooUcs  section  is  a 
part,  and  Sullivan. 

Late  In  the  evening,  police  released  the 
locations  of  the  raided  premises  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  arrested.  Po- 
Uce  said  they  acted  on  arrest  warranu  nam- 
ing six  persons  and  authorizing  the  search 
of  19  dwellings. 


STATEMENT  OP  POSITION  ON  YEA- 
AND-NAY  VOTE  (NO.  36) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  I  was  necessarily  absent  during 
the  vote  on  Senator  Dominick's  amend- 
ment to  delete  from  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
19C9  the  provision  including  clilldren  re- 
siding in  low-rent  public  housing  in  the 
impacted  aid  program.  On  this  vote — 
No.  36  legislative — if  I  had  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
manent Record  reflect  this  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AIRPORT  ANL.  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14465)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem, for  the  Imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMCNDMSNT    NO.  SIS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
513.  which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case) .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  «No.  513)  as  follows: 

On  page  71.  beginning  in  line  6.  strike 
out  "If.  within  three  years"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  the  period  In  line  17 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "In 
order  to  facilitate  the  selecUon  of  a  site  for 
an  additional  airport  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  such  of 
his  authority  under  this  part  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  pnnigmph." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
wishes  to  lay  down  his  amendment  this 
evening  and  that  there  will  be  no  more 
votes  tonight. 

What  time  will  we  begin  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
tonight.  Under  the  previous  luianimoiis- 
consent  agreement,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  offered  the  pending 
amendment  for  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  a  provision  in  this  bill  which  many  of 
us  find  highly  objectionable. 

The  provision  is  found  on  page  71.  be- 
ginning on  line  6  and  ending  on  line  17, 
at  the  period.  Briefly,  it  provides  that 
if  no  decision  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  natural  site  for  a  major  air- 
port within  a  metropolitan  area  within 
3  years  after  the  Secretary  has  sent  no- 
tice of  a  need  to  the  governing  authori- 
ties, the  Secretary  shall  "after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  select  a  site 
for  such  additional  airport." 

In  addition,  the  section  states: 

Unless  the  Secretary,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  shall  modify  any 
site  selection  made  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion, no  other  site  in  such  areas  shall  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  part  for 
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the  construcUon  of  an  additional  airport  in 
such  area. 

I  believe  strongly  that  this  approach  is 
wholly  vuirealisUc  and  impractical.  My 
view  is  Elrnred  by  all  the  members  of  the 
House  delegation  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  as  weU  as  by  my  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  It  is  certainly  shared  by  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey. 
Thus  true  bipartisan  support  within  my 
State  is  evident  advocating  that  this 
language  be  dropped  in  its  entirety,  or 
that  it  be  substantially  modified,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  .  . 

As  you  know,  this  particular  provision 
was  decisively  defeated  in  the  Hous"* 
last  November  6. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  the  lan- 
guage that  I  offer  as  a  substitute  to  pre- 
vent the  arbitrary  assumption  of  au- 
thority by  one  individual  In  the  Federal 
Government,  as  follows: 

In  order  to  fadUUte  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  an  additional  airport  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise 
such  of  his  authority  under  this  part  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph 


This  langui«e  provides  a  reasonable 
rule  for  the  Federal  <3overnment.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  help  facihtate  a 
decision,  which  is  no  more  than  we  could 
logically  expect  him  to  do.  Certainly  he 
could  not  possibly  ram  a  site  location 
down  the  throats  of  tmwilling  com- 
mimities.  .  , 

In  contrast,  the  committee  provision 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  select  an  airport  site  without 
regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  Governor, 
State  legislature,  local  authorities,  or 
residents  of  the  general  area. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  be  encouraged  to  help  facilitate 
by  an  means  at  his  command  the  selec- 
tion of  a  statable  airport  site— but  he 
should  not  be  given  the  absolute  author- 
ity to  locate  that  facility  on  his  own. 

Under  the  present  provision,  if  any 
State  belatedly  decided  on  a  site  that  was 
not  the  same  as  that  picked  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  could  refuse  to  pro- 
vide Federal  fimds  to  support  the  site 
chosoi  by  the  State.  In  other  words,  if 
a  State  did  not  choose  a  site  within  a 
certain  time  period,  then  only  the  Secre- 
tary's Judgment  would  prevail. 

The  committee  language  reads  that  ii 
there  is  a  deadlock  for  a  3-year  period, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  select  an  air- 
port site. 

I  recognise  the  advisability  of  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  another  airport 
in  the  New  Jersey-New  York  metropoli- 
tan area  shotild  be  constructed,  and  1 
realize  that  the  decision  should  be  made 
with  reasonable  promptness.  However,  If 
there  should  be  delay,  the  respoosiblUty 
should  not  be  given  to  a  stogie  todividual 
in  Washington  who  could  summarily 
reach  a  decision  which  might  be  to  direct 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  States  and 
communities  affected. 

The  importance  of  getting  some  de- 
gree of  imderstanding  and  support  from 
those  affected  Is  recognized  to  the  bill 
itself.  I  refer  to  the  language  on  page  71, 
begliming  on  Itoe  23,  which  states  that 
any  new  airport  to  a  nonmetropolltan 
crvi 30«— Part  4 


area  cannot  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary unless  there  is  approval  by  the  com- 
mimities  to  be  affected.  I  maintam  that 
to  a  metropoUtan  area,  with  thousands 
or  milUons  of  people  affected,  we  should 
not— and  cotild  not  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter—get the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
pose a  decision  upon  a  State  that  does 
not  want  it.  ^  *i,  * 

I  do  not  dispute  the  argiunent  that 
there  is  a  role  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  should  play  m  this  mat- 
ter and  further,  I  hope  he  wiU  play  a 
definite  role  from  the  onset.  The  proper 
part  for  him  is  to  use  the  full  power 
and  prestige  of  1  *s  office  to  persuade  and 
influence  the  parties  involved  to  order 
to  expedite  a  decision. 

The  proposal  we  offer  to  this  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Secretary  will 
facilitate  the  selection  of  a  site.  He  should 
do  whatever  he  can,  but  he  should  not 
toterfere  with  the  basic  responsibility— 
or  transfer  that  basic  responsibility— 
away  from  the  governing  local  authori- 
ties. 

WhUe  general  to  its  language,  the 
Committee  provision  obviously  is  aimed 
at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  but 
it  would  ultimately  affect  aU  other  air- 
port areas  in  the  United  States. 

Whatever  the  relative  merits  are  for 
the  controversial  Jet  airport  to  the  New 
Jersey-New  York  area,  or  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  we  cannot  dictate  that 
it  will  no  longer  be  the  responsibility  of 
a  locality  where  an  airport  is  to  be  lo- 
cated, but  instead  that  it  is  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility, after  a  3-year  period,  of  the 
Federal  Government  alone. 

There  is  no  possible  way  a  satisfactory 
or  Just  conclusion  could  be  reached  if 
we  should  pursue  that  route. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  debate 
will  be  concluded  and  a  decision  on  the 
amendment  made  tomorrow. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  oppose  the  Tydtogs 
amendment  to  H.R.  14465  giving  the  Sec- 
retary ot  Transportation  authority  to 
force  a  Jetport  up<m  a  metrc^xditan  area 
whether  the  area  wants  ona  or  not. 

I  lurge  instead  that  the  amendment  to 
sectitHi  206(g)(1)  of  the  bill,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  and 
myself,  be  accepted  to  place  of  the  Tyd- 
Ings  amendment. 

Section  206  is  owx)sed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ti-ansportation  who  does  not 
want  the  authority  it  would  confer  upon 
him.  The  provision  was  defeated  to  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  90  to  54.  In  my  Judg- 
ment it  should  be  defeated  to  the  Senate 
by  an  equally  wide  margto. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  section  206  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  decide 
that  a  metropolitan  area  requires  an  ad- 
ditional Jetport  and  actually  to  pick  the 
site  if  State  and  local  offlclals  cannot 
agree  on  a  site  withto  a  3-year  period. 

Proponents  argue  that  they  only  want 
to  Induce  the  governing  bodies  of  a  met- 
ropolitan area  to  come  to  a  decision  of 
their  own  regarding  a  suitable  location 
for  a  jet  terminal.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
section  206  gives  the  Secretary  naked 
power  to  make  the  selection  himself  if 
they  cannot  agree. 

Those  favoring  206  are  wrong,  I  be- 
lieve if  they  think  forctog  a  decision  on 
local'  offlclals  will  bring  the  result  they 


desire.  As  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Volpe  recognized  to  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
me  last  December  12, 

This  failure  to  agree  and  lack  of  local  con- 
sensus may  well  continue  Into  the  develop- 
mental phase  and  effectively  prevait  action 
by  any  local  pubUc  agency  to  sponsor  the 
project  to  develop  an  airport  on  the  site  the 
Secretary  selects. 

The  proposed  assumption  of  Federal 
control  over  site  selection  to  metropolitan 
areas  contrasts  sharply  with  another  pro- 
vision of  section  206  giving  nonmetro- 
polltan areas  a  veto  over  airports  they 
do  not  want,  regardless  of  the  Secretary's 
position  to  the  matter. 

In  other  words,  to  nonmetropolltan 
areas,  section  206  makes  the  voice  of  the 
pubUc  decisive.  In  heavily  populated  re- 
gions, where  major  developments  can- 
not be  undertaken  Ughtly.  the  pubUc's 
views  could  be  disregarded. 

How  outrageous  it  would  be  to  compel 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  or  of  any  other 
State  to  pay  even  a  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
jetport  they  do  not  want. 

Under  our  amendment  the  Secretary 
could  use  his  good  offices  to  facilitate  se- 
lection of  a  jet  port  site  to  a  metropolitan 
area.  This  approach  recognizes  that  the 
Federal  Government's  role  to  the  orderly 
expansion  of  our  national  airport  sys- 
tem is  that  of  partner  with  the  States, 
not  of  domtoattog  figure. 

Stoce  it  Is  the  public  which  must  bve 
with  the  profoimd  environmental 
changes  wrought  by  construction  of  jet 
airports,  site  selection  should  be  left  to 
decisionmakihg  by  the  pubUc  through 
the  appropriate  State  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies. 

This  is  essential  Insofar  as  New  Jersey 
Is  concerned,  for  New  Jersey,  like  other 
overcrowded  areas  of  the  country,  must 
conserve  its  precious  opeai  space,  little  of 
which  remains. 

In  New  Jersey  we  are  constantly  fight- 
ing to  matotam  even  a  semblance  of  a 
livable  environment.  I  believe  we  cannot 
expect  the  head  of  any  outside  agency, 
especially  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion—whose job  it  is  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand transportation  facilities,  and  whose 
whole  potot  of  view  understandably  is 
directed  toward  expancHng  trsmsporta- 
tion  at  whatever  the  cost  to  other  val- 
ues— to  protect  our  vital  open  space 
against  tovasion. 

I  brieve  it  will  serve  the  public  toter- 
est.  and  certatoly  the  cause  of  a  more 
livable  environment,  to  follow  the 
House's  approach  on  airport  site  selec- 
tion. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Secretary 
Volpe,  referred  to  to  my  remarks,  be 
printed  to  the  Record  at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THB  SBCRETAST  op  TaANSPOBTATTON, 

Washington.  D.C.  Dectmtxr  12. 1969. 
Hon.  Clutord  P.  Cask. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Cliff:  This  Is  In  re^Kmse  to  yotir  re- 
quest for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  on  section  16  (e)  of  H.B. 
14465,  a  bill  "To  provide  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport  and 
airway  system,  for  the  Imposition  of  airport 
and  airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", and  on  section  200(g)  of  8.  3106,  a 
bm  "R)  provide  additional  Federal  assist- 
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auce  la  connection  wlUt  the  construction,  al- 
teration, or  Improvement  of  the  airway  sys- 
tem, air  carrier  and  general  airports,  airport 
terminals,  and  related  facilities,  and  for  other 
purpoees." 

H.R.  14495  was  referred  to  the  Senate  on 
November  7.  1969.  and  reported  out  of  Com- 
mittee without  amendment  and  without 
wTltten  report  on  December  5.  1969.  S.  3108 
was  introduced  on  November  4.  1969.  and 
reported  out  of  Committee  with  amend- 
ments on  December  5,  1969  (Senate  Report 
No   91-«e5). 

Both  secUon  16(e)  of  HR.  14465  and  sec- 
tion 206(g)  of  S.  3108  deal  with  airport  site 
selection,  but  differ  In  their  approach.  Sec- 
tion 16(e)  of  HR.  14465  provides: 

"  ( 1  >  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
(A)  that  a  metropolitan  area  comprised  of 
more  than  one  unit  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment Is  in  need  of  an  additional  airport  to 
adequately  meet  the  air  transportatloa  needs 
of  such  area,  and  (B)  that  an  additional  air- 
port for  such  area  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  prepared  by  the 
Secretary,  be  shall  notify.  In  writing,  the 
governing  authorities  of  the  area  concerned 
of  the  need  for  such  additional  airport  and 
request  such  authorities  to  confer,  agree 
upon  a  Bite  for  the  location  of  such  addi- 
tional airport,  and  notify  the  Secretary  of 
their  selection.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  se- 
lection of  a  site  for  an  additional  airport  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 
shall  exercise  such  of  his  authority  under 
this  part  as  he  m«y  deem  appropriate  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  tiiis  paragraph.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'metropolitan  area'  means  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  as  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  however  to 
such  modifications  and  extensions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"  ( 2 )  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  new  airport 
serving  any  area,  which  does  not  Include  a 
metropolitan  area,  the  Secretary  ahall  not 
approve  any  airport  development  project 
with  respect  to  any  proposed  airport  site  not 
approved  by  the  community  or  communities 
In  which  the  airport  Is  proposed  to  be  lo- 
cated." (Emphasis  added) 

In  place  of  the  italic  sentence  in  section 
16(e).  section  306(g)   provides: 

"If.  within  three  years  after  the  written 
notification  by  the  Secretary  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  he  has  not  received 
notification  from  the  governing  authorities 
concerned  of  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the 
additional  airport,  he  shall,  after  notice  and 
opporttinlty  for  a  hearing,  select  a  site  for 
such  additional  airport  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  will  accept  project  apptlcatloqs 
under  this  title  for  the  construction  of  such 
additional  airport.  Unless  the  Secretary,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  shall 
modify  any  site  selection  made  by  him  under 
this  section,  no  other  site  In  such  area  shall 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title  for 
the  construction  of  an  additional  airport  in 
such  area." 

As  Introduced  in  the  House.  HR.  14465 
contained  language  Identical  to  section  206 
(g)  of  S.  3108,  but  that  language  was 
amended  in  Committee.  Section  16(e)  is  dis- 
cussed In  the  House  Committee  Report  (HR. 
Rep.  91-601)  on  page  23.  Section  206(g)  U 
discussed  in  the  Senate  Cotnmlttee  Rep>ort 
(Sen.  Rep.  91-565)  on  pages  4  and  72  The 
Department  of  Transportation  reconunends 
against  the  enactment  of  either  section  206 
(g)  or  section  16(e). 

Section  206(g)(1)  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  select  the  site 
for  a  new  airport  in  a  "metropolitan  area" 
(as  defined)  when  local  authorities  have  been 
unable  to  agree  on  a  site  after  three  years. 
We  recognize  the  often  serious  problems  that 
may  arise  during  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  an  airport  In  a  metropolitan  area. 
particularly  when  the  site  for  a  new  airport 
Is  being  considered.  But.  we  do  not  believe 
that  State  and  local  decision-making  should 


be  diluted  through  Increasing  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.  On  the 
contrary.  State  and  local  decision-making  . 
should  be  both  enhanced  and  emphasized. 
The  need  for  better  air  service  and  the  com- 
patibility of  a  new  airport  and  its  site  with 
a  conununity's  plans  and  goals  are  factors 
which  should  be  weighed  and  decided  at  the 
local  level  Section  206(g)  (1)  would  run  con- 
trary to  these  policies. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  question  of  pol- 
icy, we  question  whether  section  20e(g)(l> 
would.  In  fact,  expedite  the  development  of 
alrporu  In  metropolitan  areas.  If  the  Sec- 
retary were  to  select  an  airport  site  under 
tlvls  ;uithorlty.  the  section  does  not  require  a 
sponsor  to  actually  proceed  wlih  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  airport.  Basically,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  selecting  the  site  because 
local  communities  fall  to  agree  on  a  site. 
This  failure  to  agree  and  lack  of  local  con- 
sensus may  well  continue  into  the  develop- 
meut.U  phase  and  effectively  prevent  action 
by  any  local  public  agency  to  sponsor  the 
project  to  develop  an  airport  on  the  site  the 
Secretary  selects.  While  the  dispute  con- 
tinues, and  If  no  sponsor  comes  forward. 
section  206(g)  (1)  would  block  any  new  air- 
port development  In  the  metropolitan  area 
on  another  site.  In  many  metropolitan  aresis. 
the  need  for  general  aviation  and  reliever 
airports  Is  great  so  that  pressure  and  con- 
gestion around  existing  airports  may  be  re- 
lieved. Section  206(g)(1).  in  our  view,  Is 
unlikely  to  Improve  a  bad  situation  and  ap- 
pears to  be  mure  likely  to  make  that  situa- 
tion worse. 

Sections  206(g)  (2)  and  16(e)(2)  are  iden- 
tical provisions  that  could  prohibit  approval 
of  an  airport  development  project  outside  a 
metropolitan  area  on  "any  airport  site  not 
approved  by  the  community  or  communities 
In  which  the  airport"  would  be  located.  These 
sections  are  vague  and  would  create  serious 
problems  In  administering  the  airport  pro- 
gram. For  example,  what  Is  a  "community 

.  .  In  which  the  airport  la  proposed  to  be 
located  ■?  Airport  sites  are  proposed  by  vari- 
ous local  entitles  falling  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "public  agency".  The  Interest  of  the 
"community"  presumably  is  reflected  In  the 
decision  of  the  local  public  agency  sponsor- 
ing the  airport.  Sections  206(g)  and  16(e)  (2) 
would  tend  to  defeat  a  basic  purpose  of  this 
legislation  which  Is  to  provide  more  airports 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Finally,  section  16(e)(1)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  use  his  authority  to  facili- 
tate the  selection  of  sites  for  new  airports 
in  metropolitan  areas.  In  the  Senate  Report, 
there  is  reprinted  a  letter  which  I  sent  to 
the  Charlman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce expressing  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  this  significant  legislation.  In  that 
letter.  I  discussed  section  16(e)  ( 1 ) : 

"As  you  know,  airport  site  selection  tradi- 
tionally has  been  the  responsibility  of  state 
and  local  government  Section  16(e)(1)  sug- 
gests a  change  in  this  historic  role.  but.  in 
fact,  confers  no  authority  on  the  Secretary 
which  he  could  not  and  would  not  exercise  In 
any  event.  He  has  In  the  past  and  would 
continue  to  use  his  existing  powers  to  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  needed  airports. " 

I  believe  that  I  need  only  add  that  the 
Secretary  has  used,  and  will  continue  to  use. 
his  authority  to  facilitate  these  local  deci- 
sions. But.  we  believe  they  must  remain  pri- 
marily local  decisions. 

We  hope  that  this  Information  will  be 
of  assistance  to  you.  We  believe  that  the 
provisions  that  we  have  discussed  above  are 
not  In  keeping  with  the  purpoees  of  the 
airport 'airways  development  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  us  if  we  can  assist  you  In  this  mat- 
Ur. 

Sincerely. 

JOHM. 

Mr.  YAPU30R0U0H.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  abaence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1970— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  tlie  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11702)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve 
and  extend  the  provisions  relating  to  as- 
sistance to  medical  libraries  and  related 
instrumentalities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  t>e  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 

CoNroENcc  Repo«t  (H.  Rept.  No.  854) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
11702)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  Improve  and  extend  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  assistance  to  medical  libraries  and 
related  instrumentalities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Hovise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

■HOST  Tnut 

Section  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medical  Library  Assistance  Extension  Act 
of  1970". 

THSEE-TEAa   EXTENSION   OF   EXISTINO   P«OC«AM3 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  393 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
380b-3(l))  (relating  to  assistance  for  con- 
struction of  medical  Ubrary  facilities)  U 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  (11.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  tl2.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 
813.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973." 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  394  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-4(a)  I 
(relating  to  grants  for  training  In  medical 
library  sciences)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  390(b)  (2), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  tl.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  $1,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  (2.000.000  tor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973." 

(c)  Section  395  of  such  Act  (42  U  S.C. 
280b-5)  (relating  to  assistance  for  compila- 
tions or  writings  concerning  advances  In 
sciences  related  to  health)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1970"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1973". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  396  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  380b-6(a))  (relaUng  to  re- 
search and  development  In  medical  library 
■clence  and  related  fields)    Is  amended  by 
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striking  out  "June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof)   "June  30,  1973  '.  ,        ». 

7e)  SuWuon  (a)  of  secUon  397  of  «ich 
Act  (42  UJB.C.  280h-7(a) )  (relating  to  asalst. 
ance  to  Improve  or  expand  basic  medical  li- 
brary resources)   U  amended  to  read  as  foi- 

'""fa)  In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  390(b)  (6), 
vliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  83.- 
500  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971  $4  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  $4,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973."  ^  _.,,„„    ,.. 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  secUon  S98  of  such  Act  (42  V£C.  280b-8 
(a) )  (relating  to  grants  for  establishment  of 
regional  medical  Ubraries)  U  amended  to 
rcXd  as  follows:  "In  order  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  secUon 
390(b)  (6),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 83.000.000  for  the  fl»<=»l  y«?L*°^^ 
June  30.  1971.  $3,250,000  for  the  fiscal  JW 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  83,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1»73' 

(g)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  399  of  such 
Act  (42  use.  280b-9(a))  relating  to  as- 
slstancs  for  biomedical  sclenUfic  PubUca- 
ttons)  is  amended  by  smklng  out  "June  SO. 
1970"  and  Inserting  In  hen  thereof  June  30. 
1»7S". 

OIUNTS  FOa  CONBTKnCnOK  OP  MEDICAL  UBRAET 

FACiLmxa 

Sic  3  Section  393  ou  the  PubUc  Health 
service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2806-3)  Is  amended— 

,1)  bfwnendlng  clause  tB)  of  subsecUon 
(b)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "(B)  suffid,ent 
f  unda  wUl  be  available  to  meet  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
facility,  and"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsecUon  (c)  and  re- 
designating subeecUons  (d).  (e),  (f).  (g). 
(h),  and  (1)  as  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e),  (I), 
(g)  and  (h).reBpectivel>;  «nd 

(3)  by  sulking  out  in  subsecUon  (c)  (as  so 
redeslgnatwl  by  this  secUon)  ".  and  shaU  give 
priority  to  appUcatlons  for  construcUon  oX 
faclUUes  for  which  the  need  is  greatest". 

tMAMrm  roB  spxcxai.  scmrraic  paojECis 
Sk  4   (•)  Section  396  of  the  Public  Health 
Servlw  Act  (4a  U.S.C.  aBW>-6)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"for  the  satabllshment  of  apecUl  fellowships 
to  be  awarded  to  physlclana  and  other  prac- 
titioners IB  the  sciences  reUted  to  health  and 
scientists'*  and  InaerUng  in  lieu  thereof  th« 
following:  "to  make  grants  to  physicians  and 
other  pracUtioners  in  the  sciences  related  to 
health,  to  scientists,  and  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  institutions  on  behalf  of  such 
physlcJans.  other  prwcUttoners,  and  sclen- 
Usts":  and 

(2)  by  striking  oui  In  the  third  sentence 
"In  esUbllshing  such  frilowshlps"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "In  making  such 
grants"  and  by  striking  out  In  such  sentence 
"fellowships  are  estatoHshed"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  ttoereof  "granU  are  made". 

(b)  SubsecUon  (b)(3)  of  secUon  390  of 
such  Act  (42  use.  aSOb)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  awarding  of  special  fellow- 
ships to  physicians  and  other  practitioners 
in  the  sciences  related  to  health  and  scien- 
tists" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "grants 
to  phyrtcians  and  other  practitioners  in  the 
sciences  related  to  health,  to  sclenUsts.  and 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions  on 
behalf  of  such  physicians,  other  pracUtioners, 
and  scientists". 

ff^wimi-n    AKD  DXVELOPMXNT   IN    MEWrAI. 
LIBKART    SCIENCE   AND   MXATED   rXXLOa 

Sk  6.  (a)  The  sec<aad  sentence  of  snb- 
secUon  (a)  ot  section  999  of  the  PubUe 
Health  Serrlce  Act  (42  VJB.C.  180b-6)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "research  and  U»- 
vestlgatkxw"  and  Inwrtlag  tn  Ueu  ttaoraof 
"research,  investlgaUona.  and  demonatra- 
Uona". 

(b)  SubsecUon  (b)(4)  of  section  890  of 
such  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "re- 
search and  InvesOgattoiu"  and  Inserting  in 


Ueu   thereof   "research,   InvcsUgaUona,   and 
demonstrations" 


CEANTS   roa  BASIC   RESOTTBCES    OF   MEDICAI. 
UBEARIES 

Sec  6  (a)  SecUon  397  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (45  VS.C.  280b-7)  Is  amended-- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsecUon  (b)  "for  the  purpose  of  expand- 
ing a«id  improving"  and  InserUng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  ex- 
panding, and  improving"; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  no  case  shall  any  grant  under 
this  secUon  to  a  medical  library  or  related 
instrumentality  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
$200,000;  and  grants  to  such  medical  libraries 
or  related  instrumentaliUes  shaU  be  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  with  a  view  to  assuring  adequate 
conUnulng  financial  support  for  such  U- 
braries  or  InstrumentaliUes  from  other 
sources  during  and  after  the  period  for 
which  Federal  assistance  is  provided.";  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  heading  of  such 
section  "IMPROVING  AND  EXPANDiwc''  and  In- 
serting  In    Ueu    thereof   "estabushino,   kx- 

PANDINO,  AND  IMFROVIlfC". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)(5)  ^of  section  390  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  'striking  out  "Im- 
proving and  expanding"  and  InserUng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "establishing,  expanding.  and 
Improving". 

GRANTS    FOR    KSTABLISHMEWT    OF    RBCIONAI. 
MEDICAI.    LIBRARIES 


Sec.  7.  Section  398  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b-«)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  elauaa  (4), 
(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (6)  as  clanae 
(6),  and  (C)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (4) 
the  following  new  clatise: 

"(5)  planning  for  services  and  acttvltles 
nnder  this  section;  and". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(A)  to  modify  and  Increase 
their  library  resources  so  as  to  be  able  to 
provide  supporUve  services  to  other  Ubraries 
in  the  region  as  weU  as  individual  U8«^  of 
Ubrary  services"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "(A)  to  modify  and  Increase  tHelr  Ubrary 
resources,  and  to  supplement  the  resources 
of  cooperating  libraries  in  the  region,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  provide  adequate  suKwrUve 
services  to  aU  libraries  in  the  region  as 
well  as  to  individual  users  of  library  services". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  (2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  clause  (A)  and  by  redMlgnatlng 
cUusea  (B)  and  (C)  as  cUuses  (A)  and  (B), 
respecUvely. 

(4)  The  foUovrtng  new  subsection  is  added 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  also  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  tills  section  through  contracts, 
and  such  contracts  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
same  UmitaUona  as  are  provided  tn  this 
section  for  grants." 

FINANCXAI.   SUPPORT   OF    BIOMIDICAI. 
gCIEMTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS 

SMC  8.  Section  399  of  the  PuWle  Health 
Service  Act  (42  UJS.C.  380b-9)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)  the  foUowlng:  ".  Moept  tn 
those  cases  in  which  the  Secretary  detwininea 
that  further  support  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section". 

jIANmRSKLTrr  OF  FUNDS 

SBC.  9.  The  part  of  title  HI  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  redesignated  as  part  J  by 
Metlon  10  la  am^'**^  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tb«  Xollowlng  new  secUon: 

"TRANSFTH  A  Ml  JTT    OP    FUKDB 

-Sec  899b.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  tills  part,  whenever  tbetwto 
appropriated  any  amount  for  any  fiscal  jtar 
(begUinlng  with  the  fiscal  yeM-  sndlng 
Jime  30,  1971)  to  carry  out  any  particular 
program  or  acUvlty  authorized  by  this  part. 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  to 


transfer  sums  from  such  amount,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  the 
other  programs  or  acUvlties  authorlaed  by 
this  part;  except  that — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  so  trans- 
ferred from  any  such  amount  shaU  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  thereof, 

"(2)  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  so  trans- 
ferred to  carry  out  any  such  program  or 
activity  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  not  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
to  carry  out  such  program,  or  activity  for 
such  year,  and 

'•(3)  stuns  may  not  be  transferred  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or 
activity  If  such  transfer  would  result  In 
there  being  available  (from  appropriated 
funds  plus  the  sums  so  transferred)  to  carry 
out  such  program  or  acttvlty  for  such  year 
amounts  In  excess  of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  year  to  carry 
out  such  program  or  activity. 

"(b)  Any  sums  transferred  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  any  program  or  activity  ahau 
remain  avaUable  for  su<di  purpose  to  the 
same  extent  as  are  funds  which  are  speclfl- 
caUy  appropriated  for  sueJi  purpose  for  such 
year." 

REOESIGNA'nONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  I  as  part  J: 

(2  by  redesignating  the  part  H  enUtled 
•Part  H— Nationai,  Librabt  of  Medicine"  as 
part  I;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  sections  371,  372,  373, 
374  375  376  377.  and  378  as  sections  381, 
382'.  383,"  384,  385.  386.  387,  and  388,  respec- 
tively. ^,  . 

(b)(1)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  the  section  of 
such  Act  redesignated  as  section  882  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sectton  3'73  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "secUon  383  . 

(2)  The  section  of  such  Act  redesignated 
as  section  385  U  am«a»ded  by  striking  out 
"•secUon  373"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  383".  ^    . 

(3)  Section  391(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  373(a)"  and  msert- 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  383(a)". 

(4)  Section  392  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  "sec- 
tion S73(a)"  and  UisertUig  \n  Uen  thereof 
•section  383(a)",  

(B)  by  striking  out  In  sneh  subsection, 
"section  373"  and  Inserting  in  Uen  thereof 
"section  383  ", 

(C)  by  strUting  out  In  subsection  (d) 
"secUon  373(d)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "sectton  383(d)",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  In  such  subsection 
"nart  H  which  deals  with  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine"  and  Inserting  In  Uen 
thereof  "part  I". 

(c)  (1)  Section  395  of  such  Act  la  amend- 

(A)  by  mserting  "(a)"  Immediately  aft« 
"Sec.  395.", 

(B)  by  strUing  out  In  the  second  sentence 
"under  this  secUon"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "tinder  this  subsection",  and 

(C)  by  amendmg  the  section  hiding  to 
read  as  tollows:  "assistancb  for  spkial  bci- 

XNTIFIC  projects,  and  fob  SiSBITTf  aitp  DB- 
VELOPMiaJT  m  MBDICAL  UBBSBT  BCIBMCB  AND 
RSLATEO  FIELDS". 

(2)  SecUon  396  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Sec^aaC  (a)"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "  (b) ", 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsecUon  (a)  "undwthls  section" 
and  inserting  Ui  Ueu  thereof  -under  this  sub- 

SOCttOD** 

(C)  by  redesignating  mOmtcOan  (b)  as 
subsection  (e) ,  and 

(D)  by  Btilklng  out  tlM 

(3)  Secttons  897,  SSe.  Mft, .   _ 

of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  sections  896, 
897.  398,  399,  and  899a.  re^)ectiTely. 

(d)  (1)  The  part  of  title  m  ot  suoJi  Act 
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redesignated  as  part  I  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Surgeon  Oeneral"  each  place  It  oc- 
curs In  the  sections  of  such  part  redesignated 
as  sections  382.  383.  384.  and  388.  The  sec- 
tion of  such  part  redestgn.tted  as  section  384 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Oen- 
eral" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Board". 

t2)(A)  The  part  of  title  III  of  such  Act 
redesignated  as  part  J  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Surgeon  Oeneral"  each  place  It  oc- 
curs and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

( B )  The  subsection  of  section  393  of  such 
part  redesignated  as  subsection  (e)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Oeneral's" 
and   Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary's". 

MEANING    or    SCCIETABT 

Sec.  n.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  title 
I  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
20)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Unless  the  context  other»-ise  requlrea 
the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

CFFK.11VI     DATS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
aball  apply  with  respect  to  appropriation* 
for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30,  1970. 

(b)  The  amendment*  made  by  sections  10 
(d)   and  11  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
ttte  enactment  of  this  Act. 
And  the  Senate  agre«  to  the  mom. 
Ralph  W.  YAaBoaovcH. 
HAaaiaoN  Williams. 

EOWAaS    KXNNKOT, 

OATLoao  Nelson. 

Thomas  P.  Eaclston. 

Alan  Ckanston. 

Haeolo  E.  Huches. 

Pma  H.  DoMiNicx. 

Jacob  K.  Jatrs. 

OcoaoB  L.  MvmFHT, 

Winston  Pboxttt, 

Wm.  B.  Sazbe. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Haslbt  O.  Stacoibs. 

John  Jabman, 

Paui.  O.  Rocsxs. 

William  L.  SraiNCEa. 

Tim  Ln  CAarm. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Haute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  conferees  have  agreed  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Medical  Library  Assistance 
Act. 

The  bill,  as  agreed  to  in  conference, 
would  extend  for  3  years  the  current  pro- 
gram to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  health  library  facili- 
ties: to  support  training  of  health  Ubrar- 
lans  and  other  information  specialists: 
to  expand  and  improve  health  library 
services  through  the  provision  of  grants 
for  library  resources:  to  support  projects 
of  research  and  development  in  the  field 
of  health  communications,  and  related 
special  scientific  projects:  to  support  the 
development  of  a  national  system  of 
regional  medical  libraries:  and  to  sup- 
port selected  biomedical  scientific  pub- 
lications projects. 

An  Important  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  transfer  funds 
under  specified  limitations  within  the 
authorization  permitted  by  this  act.  This 
will  acsure  that  the  congressional  re- 
sponsibility for  program  administration 
la  retained,  while  permitting  a  more  fiex- 
Ible  admlnlstimtloQ  of  the  program. 


For  the  construction  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  bill  would  increase  the  author- 
ization ceiling  from  $10  to  $11  million 
in  fiscal  year  1971,  $12  million  In  fiscal 
year  1972.  and  $13  million  in  fiscal  year 
1973  for  new  health  library  construction 
and  for  projects  to  renovate  and  expand 
existing  health  library  space. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  include  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  eliminating 
language  in  section  393(d) — rede.<:ignated 
as  (c»  by  this  bill — providing  priority  to 
applications  for  construction  of  factlities 
for  which  the  need  is  greatest.  This  pro- 
vision can  operate  to  deprive  projects 
which  have  matching  funds  available  of 
their  share  of  Federal  matching  funds 
because  other  projects  have  greater  pri- 
ority, although  the  other  projects  may 
not  be  in  a  position  to  be  initiated.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  conferees,  however,  that 
where  projects  have  available  funding  to 
match  Federal  grants,  priority  shall  be 
given  to  those  projects  for  which  the  need 
Is  greatest,  notwithstanding  the  deletion 
of  this  language. 

For  the  program  to  train  health  li- 
brarians and  other  information  special- 
ists for  administrative,  service,  and  re- 
search positions,  the  bill  would  Increase 
the  authorization  for  the  support  of 
training  grants  and  fellowships  from  $1 
million  to  $1.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
$1.75  million  in  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $2 
million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  funding  for  the  library 
resource  grants  program  from  $3  million 
to  $3.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $4  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $4.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  These  funds  will  be 
used  to  Improve  the  basic  resources  of 
health  libraries. 

For  the  program  of  grant  assistance 
for  the  development  of  regional  medical 
libraries,  the  conferees  agreed  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  funding  from  $2.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  $3  million 
In  fiscal  year  1971.  $3.25  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  $3.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Section  399  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  which  authorizes  financial  sup- 
port for  biomedical  scientific  publica- 
tions Is  amended  to  broaden  the  eligibil- 
ity for  assistance  under  that  section. 
Currently,  assistance  may  be  provided 
only  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  scientists.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
assistance  may  be  provided  to  scientists 
and  any  nonprofit  private  Institution. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
3 -year  limit  on  assistance  for  any  single 
publication  if  he  determines  extension 
of  support  would  advance  the  purposes 
of  the  program. 

The  Medical  Library  Assistance 
Amendments  will  not  resolve  all  the 
needs  and  problems  in  health  commu- 
nications. They  will,  however,  provide 
assistance  where  needed  and  stimulate 
the  formulation  and  adaptation  of  new 
ideas  and  concepts  for  making  health 
information  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE 
PROGRAM  TO  CERTAIN  MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS— CON- 
FEREINCE  REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14733)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend 
the  program  of  assistance  for  health 
services  for  domestic  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 
Co.vrERCNce  Rcroax   (H.   Rci>t.   No.  91-853) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
14733)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  the  program  of  assistance  for 
health  services  for  domesUc  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  It  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act   (42  US  C.  342h)    Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "next  fis- 
cal year.",  and  by  inserting  after  "June  30, 
1970.'  the  following:  "•20.000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1971.  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1B72.  and  $30.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.". 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  may 
also  use  funds  appropriated  under  this  Mo- 
tion to  provide  health  services  to  persona 
(and  their  families)  who  pterform  seasonal 
agricultural  services  similar  to  the  services 
performed  by  domestic  agricultural  migra- 
tory workers  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
provision  of  health  services  under  this  sen- 
tence win  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  health  conditions  of  such  migratory 
workers  and  their  families." 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  after  the  sen- 
tence added  by  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  assessing 
and  meeting  domestic  migratory  agricultural 
workers'  health  needs,  developing  necessary 
resources,  and  Involving  local  citizens  In  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  health 
care  programs  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
Secretary  must  be  satisfied,  upon  the  basis  of 
evidence  supplied  by  each  applicant,  that 
persons  broadly  representative  of  all  elements 
of  the  population  to  be  served  and  others  In 
the  community  knowledgeable  about  such 
needs  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  development  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  implementalon  of  such 
programs." 

(4)  by  striking  out  "to  Improve  health 
services  for  and  the  health  conditions  of"  In 
clauas  (1)(11)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"to  Improve  and  provide  a  continuity  In 
hsalth  services  for  and  to  Improve  the  health 
conditions  of". 

(8)  by  Inserting  "(Including  allied  health 
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(6)  (A)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General 
and  n«rtlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary",  and 
tSfbrrnsertlng  at  the  beginning  of  such 
s^tlon  the  following  heading:  '•fealth  Serv- 
Ices  for  Domestic  Agricultural  Migrants  . 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  title. 

Ralph  W.  Tarborouch, 
Harrison  Williams, 
Edward  Kennedt, 

GAYLORD  NELSON, 

Thomas  P.  Eacleton, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 

PETXa  H.  DOMINICK. 

Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 

Oeorce  L.  MtJWHT, 

Winston  BiotrrT, 

Wm.  B.  SaXbe, 
Ma*a9ars  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 

John  Jarman, 

Pain.  G.  Rogers, 

David  Satterfield, 

William  U.  Springer, 

Ancher  Nelsen, 

Tim  Lee  Cartek. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 

of  the  report?  ^     „       *.. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  conferees  have  agreed  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Migrant  Health  Act  H^. 
14733  For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  900 
counties  furnish  seasonal  homes,  or  work 
areas— or  both— for  an  estimated  1,000,- 
000  migrant  farmworkers  and  their  de- 
pendents. About  one-fifth  of  the  Nation  s 
total  migrants  live  seasonally  In  117 
counties  of  Texas,  and  go  out  from  Texas, 
their  homeland,  to  work  the  fields  m 
other  States.  ,         . 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  migrant 
farmworkers  and  their  famUies  are  the 
group  most  likely  to  be  bypassed  by  na- 
tional health  gains.  They  are  poor,  live 
In  Inadequate  housing,  are  often  geo- 
graphically isolated,  belong  to  various 
minority  groups-chlefly  ^Me'?<»'?- 
American  and  Negro— and  frequently 
lack  knowledge  of  good  health  practices 
and  of  community  health  resources. 

The  "channels"  to  gain  access  to 
health  care  frighten  and  confuse  them, 
for  they  fear  the  sterUe  atmosphere  of 
the  typical  clinic  or  hospital.  Moreover, 
their  constant  movement  hinders  con- 
tinuity of  the  scanty  services  they  do  re- 
ceive Many  of  their  temporary  commu- 
nities look  upon  them  as  transients  for 
whom  the  community  feels  no  responsi- 
bility. These  communities  often  lack 
enough  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses 
to  meet  the  needs  of  local  residents,  let 
alone  the  needs  of  people  "just  passing 
through." 

The  result  is  a  heavy  burden  of  ul- 
ness  and  disability.  Tuberculosis  is  17 
times  more  frequent  and  infestation  with 
worms  35  times  more  frequent  among  mi- 
grants than  among  ordinary  patients. 
Mortality  from  tuberculosis  and  other 
infectious  diseases  is  2'2  times  the  na- 
tional average.  Mortality  from  accidents 
is  nearly  3  times  the  national  average. 
Infant  mortality  is  at  the  national  rate 
of  20  years  ago.  As  late  as  1966,  In  two 
Texas   border   counties — Cameron   and 


grant5-29  percent  of  the  births  occurred 
outside  of  hospitals,  compared  with  z 
percent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

At  the  fiscal  1969  appropriation  level 
of  $8  million,  the  amount  available  na- 
tionally per  migrant  is  $8.  Even  when 
contributions  from  other  than  migrant 
health  sources  are  added,  the  total  aver- 
age health  expenditure  per  inigrant  is 
little  more  than  $12.  This  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  national  average  Per  cap- 
ita health  expenditure  of  over  $250. 

Because  of  these  great  needs,  the  con- 
ferees have  agreed  to  legislation  which 
would  extend  the  Migrant  Health  Act  for 
3  years  and  increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  from  $15  million  m  1970 
to  $30  milUon  In  1973.  ^  ,  ,^    ^  „ 

The  House  bUl  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  use  funds  under  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  to  provide  health  servic^  to 
nonmigrants  the  same  as  to  migra^te  il 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
'Welfare  determines  that  the  expenditure 
would  improve  the  health  of  migrwits. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate  have   agreed   to   this   amendment 
recognizing  that,  in  some  circumstances, 
it  is  difficult  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the 
act  without  improving  health  conditions 
for  all  persons  when  Uving  and  working 
together.    Sanitation    programs,    water 
supply  improvement,  and  rat  control  ef- 
forts are  examples  of  this  fact.  We  agreed 
that    in   using    funds    appropriated    to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  provision, 
the  Secretary  shall  be  reasonably  assured 
that  this  will  not  result  in  a  reduction 
of  effort  or  unduly  discourage  an  expan- 
sion of  the  effort  by  any  State,  county, 
or  municipal  body  to  provide  healtii  care 
services  to  migrants.  We  wish  to  empha- 
size that  In  providing  services  under  the 
Migrant  Health  Act,  under  all  cu-cum- 
stances.  aU  other  resources  should  be 
exhausted  and  responsibiUties  assumed 
for  nonmigrants  should  be  transferred  to 
appropriate  local  bodies  whenever  pos- 

siblc 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
the  Secretary  must  be  satisfied  that  per- 
sons  representetive   of   the   population 
served   and   others   in   the  commumty 
knowledgeable  of  migi-ant  health  needs 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  and  imple- 
menUtion  of  each  program.  The  House 
bin  contained  no  provision  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  have  agreed  to  this  amendment. 
Two  years  ago.  when  this  act  was  last 
extended,  the  conferees  agreed  that  it 
"should  also  be  considered  as  a  perma- 
nent  and   separately   identifiable   pro- 
gram." Because  residency  requirements 
still  exclude  migrants  from  many  State 
health  programs  and  because  there  con- 
tinues to  be  a  lack  of  willingness  or  fi- 
nancial abiUty  to  include  migrants  m 
State  and  local  programs  for  the  general 
population,  we  wish  to  restate  this  po- 
sition and  express  concern  that  the  1968 
Public    Health    Service    reorganization 
may   have   seriously   compromised   the 
separately  identifiable  status  of  the  pro- 
gram, contrary  to  the  intent  expressed 
in  last;  extending  the  act. 

The  extension,  the  increases  In  funds, 
and  the  improvements  in  the  act  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses  are  absolutely  neces- 


sary if  we  are  ever  to  meet  such  great 

needs.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE    CARSWELL   AFFAIR 
Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  soon  be  called  to  act  upon  the 
nomination  of  Judge  G.  Harrold  Cars- 
well  to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the  bu- 
preme  Court.  The  Senate  bears  no  less 
responsibility  than  the  President  in  the 
process  of  selecting  members  of  the  su- 
preme Court;  for  both  the  Senate  and 
the  President  are  charged  by  t^^e  Con- 
stitution to  insure  the  integrity  and  high 
quality  of  the  third  branch  of  Govern- 
ment Thus,  the  question  of  confirmation 
in  such  cases  Is  of  unique  importance.  I 
have  withheld  comment  on  the  nomina- 
tion until  the  completion  of  my  study  of 
the  hearing  record  and  other  relevant 
materials,  including  a  number  of  Judge 
Carswell's  written  opinions  as  a  district 
judge.  I  have  given  the  pending  nomma- 
tion  as  careful  and  deliberate  an  evalu- 
ation as  I  could.  *    „   „f 
I  will  vote  against  confirmation  oi 

Judge  CarsweU.  

Mr   President.  I  had  eamesOy  hoped 
for  a  nominee  who  would  unite  this  body 
and  this  Nation  in  approval  of  his  quali- 
fications. I  would  have  been  pleased  to 
conclude  that  the  criticism  of  this  nomi- 
nation was  unfounded  and  that  Judge 
CarsweU's  performance  as  a  lavi^er  and 
jurist  should  be  rewarded  by  appomt- 
ment  to  the  highest  court.  In  some  area^s 
of  the  law  I  believe  that  Judge  CarsweU 
shows  competence,  though  not  the  clear 
distinction  which  the  country  righUy  de- 
mands in  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
But  competent  service  on  a  lower  court 
may  well  be  a  prelude  to  growth  on  the 
highest  tribunal.  If  that  standard  alone 
governed.  Judge  CarsweU  might  easUy  be 
entiUed  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Particularly  in  this  instance,  however, 
that  is  not  the  only  relevant  test.  It  could 
not  be  sufficient  for  a  man  who  began  his 
public  career  with  a  profoimd  and  far- 
reaching  commitment  to  an  antioonsti- 
tutional  doctrine,  a  denial  of  the  very 
pUlar  of  our  legal  system,  that  all  citizens 
are  equal  before   Uie  law.  G.  Harrold 
Carswell's  1948  pledge  of  external  alle- 
giance to  white  supremacy,  even  when 
read  in  the  context  of  a  heated  political 
campaign,    is    irreconcUable    with    the 
American  system  of  justice.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  his  professions  in 
that  year  are  not  only  alien  to  the  law 
as  it  stands  today;  they  were  clearly  hos- 
tile to  the  constitutional  standard  which 
had  prevaUed  at  least  since  Plessy  agamst 
Ferguson  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
I  doubt  seriously  that,  had  the  nomi- 
nees  expressed  views  of  1948  been  known 
to  the  Piesident,  Judge  CarsweUs  name 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate.  Had 
they  emerged  prior  to  the  nomination,  a 
more  careful  analysis  of  the  prospective 
nominee's  overaU  record  would  have  been 
required   and  analyzed  in  that  context; 
it  would  probably  have  been  found  lack- 
ing WhUe  such  remarks  by  a  young,  but 
mature  poUtical  candidate  may  not  by 
themselves  be  disquaUfying,  they  do  Posf 
in  stark  reUef  a  central  question:  What 
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subsequent  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
individual  has  abandoned  a  doctrine 
clearly  offrnsive  to  the  law  and  the  ideals 
of  this  Nation. 

I  confess  that  I  was  eager  to  discover 
such  evidence.  I  searched  the  record  for 
convincing  proof  that  Judge  Carsweli's 
later  actions  revealed  a  true  dedication 
tD  the  principles  of  equal  rights  under 
law.  I  searched  in  vain. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  the  Judge 
has  publicly  repudiated  the  1948  state- 
ment and  has  denied  that  he  is  not  a 
racist.  His  declaration  deserves  to  be 
considered  fairl>-.  out  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  weigh  more  heavily  than  his 
deeds.  In  examinmg  his  private  and  pub- 
lic record.  I  find  it  barren  of  the  kind 
of  afflrmative  statements  and  efforts 
which  would  suggest  that  Judge  Cars- 
well  had  in  fact  rejected  his  earber 
views.  On  the  other  hand,  that  same  rec- 
ord includes  a  number  of  actions  which 
either  confirm  or  invite  suspicion  that 
his  antlconstitutional  inchnations  con- 
tinued to  hold  sway.  Given  such  an  ex- 
treme initial  pronouncement,  substan- 
tial and  positive  evidence  would  be 
required  to  demonstrate  that  the  indi- 
vidual had  adopted  a  position  compatible 
with  the  Constitution.  If  such  evidence 
exists,   the  nominee  has  not  offered  it. 

nve  years  after  the  now-famous 
speech,  Mr.  Carswell  became  a  princi- 
pal subscriber  and  charter  member  of 
the  Seminole  Boosters.  Inc.  It  appears 
that  notarized  documents  bearing  his 
signature,  dated  April  14.  1953.  and  car- 
rying the  letterhead  of  his  law  Arm,  ex- 
plicitly excluded  nonwhites  from  mem- 
bership. Even  though  the  university 
supported  by  this  club  has  subsequently 
Integrated,  there  has  reportedly  been 
no  amendment  of  the  original  "whites 
only"  provision  of  the  booster  club's 
charter. 

Three  years  later.  In  1956.  after  the 
Supreme  Court  had  t)eg\in  desegrega- 
tion of  municipal  golf  courses.  UB.  At- 
torney Carswell  Joined  others  In  arrang- 
ing to  convert  the  Tallahassee  public 
golf  course  Into  a  private  country  club. 
The  Judge  denies  any  intent  or  knowl- 
edge that  this  was  a  device  to  exclude 
black  citizens  from  use  of  the  facilities. 

I  consider  Judge  Carsweli's  testimony 
on  this  episode  disingenuous.  I  carmot 
believe  that  he  was  unaware  that  the 
scheme  had  a  discriminatory  purpose 
transparently  at  odds  with  then-current 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed, 
af&davlts  from  black  and  white  citizens 
of  Tallahassee  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
private  country  club  arrangements  were 
commonly  known  to  t>e  a  ruse  to  evade 
compliance  with  the  Court's  standards. 
Least  of  all  Is  It  likely  that  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney, familiar  with  developing  Federal 
law  in  this  field,  could  have  been  oblivi- 
ous to  the  Implications  of  this  maneuver. 
Most  serious  Is  the  Indication  that  Mr. 
Carswell.  who  had  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land, 
would  have  lent  his  support  to  such  an 
effort.  What  might  be  dlscoxinted,  though 
not  condoned,  on  the  part  of  some  pri- 
vate citizens.  Is  a  grave  breach  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  a  Federal  ofB- 
dal  responsible  for  enforcing  the  guar- 
antees of  equal  protection  of  the  law  to 


all  citizens.  It  does  nothing  to  remove 
the  lingering  suspicion  that  he  continued 
to  adhere  to  his  1948  views. 

Judge  Carsweli's  later  service  on  the 
Federal  district  court,  and  more  recently 
on  the  appellate  court,  presents  a  com- 
plicated picture.  The  law  is  ever  com- 
plex, and  a  Judge's  decisions  must  neces- 
sarily Include  some  contradictions  and 
ambiguities.  Nevertheless,  the  Judge's  de- 
cisions afford  no  sufficient  reassurance 
that  he  has  come  to  recognize  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  protect  the  equal  rights 
of  all  those  appearing  before  him.  This 
disturbing  observation  is  reinforced  by 
the  Judge's  failure  to  rebut  or  even  to 
address  In  detail  reports  by  a  number 
of  attorneys  that  he  was  on  occasion 
pe-'sonally  hostile  to  them  and  to  their 
efforts  to  seek  relief  on  civil  rights  com- 
plaints. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  all  the  rele- 
vant ca.'ses  in  depth,  but  several  high- 
lights stand  out  in  the  record.  In  the 
field  of  school  desegregation,  Judge  Cars- 
well  appears  to  have  consistently  moved 
at  the  slowest  possible  pace,  repeatedly 
stretching  out  Judicial  action  and  effec- 
tively delaying  relief  for  those  seeking 
reasonable  compliance  with  the  historic 
requirements  of  the  1954  Brown  decision. 

Is  it  really  suggestive  of  a  commit- 
ment to  equal  opportunity  that  Judge 
Carswell  consistently  approved  desegre- 
gation plans  that  would  have  postponed 
compliance  until  the  mid-seventies,  two 
decades  after  the  Court  decreed  that 
school  boards  should  act  with  all  delib- 
erate speed? 

Is  It  really  suggestive  of  such  commit- 
ment that,  as  late  as  1966.  Judge  Cars- 
well  denied  the  right  of  Negro  children 
to  sue  for  desegregation  of  the  State  re- 
form school,  holding  that  the  children 
were  no  longer  Inmates  and  hence  had 
no  standing?  The  Supreme  Court  had 
already  held  repeatedly  that  a  plaintiff 
could  sue  as  a  former  or  potential  user 
of  a  faculty. 

Is  It  really  suggestive  of  such  commit- 
ment that  Judge  Carswell  dismissed  a 
1968  civil  rights  case  merely  on  the  basis 
of  a  defendant's  affidavit,  when  higher 
courts  had  already  made  clear  that  such 
andavits  had  no  probative  value? 

Is  it  really  suggestive  of  such  commit- 
ment that  Judge  Carswell  so  frequently 
chooses  to  dismiss  habeas  corpus  actions 
without  even  granting  hearings  to  the 
petitioners? 

Or  do  these  and  other  cases  In  which 
Judge  Carswell  ^»-as  so  often  reversed  by 
higher  courts  suggest  a  pattern  of  dila- 
tory, minimal  action  which  tended  to 
frustrate  rather  than  promote  the  cause 
of  Justice? 

Especially  In  light  of  Judge  Carsweli's 
previous  history,  I  cannot  dismiss  this 
pattern  as  simply  the  product  of  a  strict 
constructionist.  I  share  the  willingness 
of  other  Senators  to  confirm  a  strict 
constructionist,  from  the  South  or  any 
other  region  of  the  country.  But  I  have 
concluded  that  Judge  Carsweli's  self- 
proclaimed  conservatism  cannot  excuse 
the  behavior  and  decisions  which  tend 
more  to  confirm  than  to  contradict  the 
thrust  of  his  Initial  views  on  racial  su- 
premacy. 

A  true  conservative,  a  true  strict  con- 


structionist would  fully  respect  and  up- 
hold the  Individual  rights  which  are  this 
Nation's  greatest  legacy. 

Judge  Carswell  has  many  fine  attri- 
butes: He  has  served  his  country  In  war 
and  peace,  he  has  acquired  a  good  edu- 
cation, he  has  raised  a  family  of  which 
he  can  be  proud,  he  has  avoided  dubious 
financial  arrangements  or  apparent  con- 
flicts of  interest.  But  in  his  public  acts 
and  pronouncements,  the  manner  In 
which  he  apparently  conducted  his  court, 
treated  litigants,  and  regarded  counsel, 
he  has  shown  that  he  lacks  an  essen- 
tial sensitivity  to  the  preeminent  Issue 
of  our  time. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support 
confirmation  of  a.  man  who  has  created 
such  fundamental  doubts  about  his  dedi- 
cation to  human  rights. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, proclaimed  his  commitment  to 
bring  us  together  I  share  that  commit- 
ment, for  I  profoundly  believe  in  the  goal 
of  an  integrated  society  In  which  all 
men  can  live  In  ditjnity  and  mutual  re- 
si>ect.  All  my  efforts — In  Massachusetts, 
in  the  Senate,  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Kerner 
Commission  and  in  other  capacities — 
have  been  directed  toward  that  goal.  I 
do  not  t>elleve  this  nomination  serves 
that  vital  goal. 

We  have  problems  In  our  country  and 
in  our  world  which  must  be  overcome — 
problems  of  economic  underdevelopment, 
of  environmental  pollution,  of  the  an- 
tagonism of  one  nation  or  one  ideology 
against  another.  We  cannot  succeed — 
Indeed,  we  cannot  even  survive — If  we  do 
not  learn,  and  learn  soon,  to  overcome 
the  superficial  barriers  of  race,  ethnicity, 
or  religion  which  presently  pose  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  irrational 
hedges  to  human  achievement. 

It  Is  in  the  nature  of  extended  legis- 
lative review  that  the  Senate  has  an  op- 
portunity to  review  Judge  Carsweli's 
nomination  more  thoroughly  than  did 
the  President.  If  it  concludes,  as  I  have, 
that  the  President's  laudable  quest  for 
greater  harmony  in  our  society  will  be 
undermined  by  this  appointment,  I  trust 
that  the  Senate  will  deny  confirmation  of 
this  regrettable  nomination. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODKIJi.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  very  eloquent  statement.  I  know 
full  well  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  did  not  prejudge  this  nomina- 
tion on  any  superficial  grounds.  I  know 
full  well  tlie  intense  examination  of  con- 
science which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  undergone  since  this  nomi- 
nation was  sent  to  the  Senate.  I  think 
this  eloquent  statement  is  a  significant 
development  In  the  consideration  of  this 
nomination  by  the  Senate,  and  I  com- 
mend tlie  Senator  for  it. 

I  know  that  the  Senator,  as  a  former 
attorney  general  and  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  took  an  objective  view  of  this 
nomination  and  foimd  in  conscience  that 
he  could  do  nothing  but  oppose  it 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  him  for  his  tinderstand- 
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ing  of  the  deliberation  and  the  consider- 
ation that  I  had  to  give  to  this  nomina- 
tion. ,  , 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that,  as  he  has  said.  I  considered  the 
nomination  with  the  benefit  of  my  legal 
training  and  with  the  strong  convictions 
that  I  hold  concerning  this  Nation  and 
the  problem  of  race  relations  in  this 
Nation. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  there  has 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
to  the  highest  court  in  the  land  the 
nomination  of  a  man  who.  by  his  own 
public  pronouncements,  demonstrated 
that  he  harbored  racist  views.  I  think  it 
is  even  more  regrettable  that  at  no  time 
during  his  relatively  long  public  career 
has  he  showed  any  indication  of  having 
changed.  I  looked,  as  I  have  said,  to  find 
this  change  In  his.mind  and  in  his  heart, 
but  I  found  no  evidence  of  change  which 
would  enable  me  in  good  conscience  to 
vote  for  confirmation  of  his  nomination. 
I  know  that  this  particular  nomina- 
tion Is  one  which  all  our  colleagues  will 
have  to  consider  with  great  thought.  It 
comes  behind  another  nomination  which 
the  Senate  felt  it  had  to  reject.  I  know 
that  each  one  of  the  100  Senators  had 
hoped  that  the  President  would  submit 
a  name  for  confirmation  that,  frankly, 
all  of  us  could  in  good  conscience 
support. 

The  statement  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  given  much  earlier  after 
his  careful  review,  and  the  additional 
statements  which  have  been  made  by 
some  of  our  other  colleagues,  certainly 
now  Indicate  that  there  will  be  far  from 
a  unanimous  vote  on  this  nominee. 

I  expect  that  the  debate  will  be  some- 
what lengthy.  I  am  sure  that  It  will  be 
one  in  which  both  sides  will  be  given 
equal  opportunity  to  discuss  the  cases, 
the  deeds,  as  well  as  the  words  of  Judge 
Carswell.  I  hope  that  that  will  be  true. 
I  believe  that  no  man  in  the  Senate,  re- 
gardless of  where  he  comes  from,  objects 
to  voting  for  a  southerner,  or  a  west- 
erner, or  a  northerner,  or  sui  easterner, 
or  for  strict  constructionist.  I  am  certain 
that  those  of  us  who  are  lawyers  have 
great  respect  for  a  strict  constructionist. 
But,  again,  let  me  say  that  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  seen  fit.  In  his  attempt  to  find 
a  southerner  and  a  strict  constructionist, 
to  nominate  G.  Harrold  Carswell,  whose 
statement,  in  my  opinion,  went  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  political  rhetoric. 

We  are  all  politicians  in  this  body. 
We  make  speeches  and  sometimes  we  say 
things  that,  perhaps,  in  quieter  or  saner 
moments  we  might  not  havfe  said.  But 
I  read  that  1948  statement  closely,  as 
did  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  tried 
to  put  myself  In  the  position  of  this  man 
as  best  I  could,  under  the  circumstances 
prevailing  at  that  time,  to  see  if  these 
were  Just  political  words  or  whether 
they  went  deeper. 

I  found  that  they  were  deeply  felt 
words. 

Then  I  examined  the  age  of  the  nom- 
inee at  the  Ume  the  statement  was  made. 
He  was  28  years  old.  I  know  we  are  con- 
sidered to  be  men  at  28  yeai-s  of  age. 
At  that  age,  I  had  spent  5  years  in 
war.  In  many  respects.  Judge  Carswell 
and  I  were  passing  through  a  similar 
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period,  since  we  were  both  coming  out 
of  military  service  and  had  both  gone  to 
law  school  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  that  I  was  pretty  much  a  man 
at  28  years  of  age.  Today  the  question 
of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  is  being 
considered  in  this  country,  so  that  the 
young  people  can  anticipate  decisions, 
and  vote  in  Federal.  State,  and  munici- 
pal elections  at  the  age  of  18.  We  now 
believe  that  young  people  are  mature 
and  responsible.  Certainly  they  are  in- 
telligent and  aware  of  their  surround- 
ings. And  I  do  not  believe  the  times  were 
so  different  20  years  ago.  Thus.  I  do  not 
believe  a  man  is  or  was  immature  at  28. 
There  may  be  some  exceptions,  but  Har- 
rold Carswell  was  a  man  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  law. 
Then  I  said,  "Well,  a  man  can  change. " 
Men  do  change. 

Great  social  changes  have  taken  place 
in  this  country.  The  spirit  of  the  time 
of  Pope  John  XXIII  and  the  Ecumenical 
Cotmcil  changed  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  as  well  as  In  the 
world.  I  said,  "Let  us  look  for  that 
change. "  As  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
New  York  did.  I  searched  the  record 
looking  for  that  change.  But  I  must  con- 
fess, regrettably,  that  I  did  not  find  any. 
In  fact,  I  found  considerable  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  I  found  that  in  periods 
along  the  way  in  Judge  Carsweli's  public 
career,  he  had  made  statements  and  had 
acted  and  conducted  his  court  in  a  man- 
ner which  indicated  to  me  that  there 
was  no  change,  that  he  still  harl)ored 
racist  views. 

Then  I  thought  about  our  country. 
Where  is  our  country  going  today?  Msmy 
things  that  have  been  happening  In  this 
cotmtry  recently,  including  the  state- 
ments of  some  of  ovu-  highest  political 
leaders  made  me  think.  Are  we  really 
moving,  as  the  Kerner  Commission  re- 
port suggested,  toward  two  societies,  one 
black  and  one  white? 

Do  we  really  want  war  between  the 
races  of  this  Nation? 

Did  President  Nixon  really  mean  It 
when  he  said  he  would  bring  us  to- 
gether? 

I  had  taken  great  hope  from  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  a  member  of  my  political 
party,  because  if  there  is  anything  more 
Important  in  this  Nation  than  bringing 
people  together,  I  do  not  know  what  it  Is. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  listening  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  which 
has  been  so  well  described  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York   iMr. 

GoODELL). 

As  a  result  of  being  chairman  of  the 
committee  engaged  in  relation  to  the  last 
nomination  for  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
being  in  a  similar  situation  now  relative 
to  having  to  decide  in  my  own  mind 
whether  I  would  vote  to  report  out  this 
nominee,  I  admit  to  some  deep,  soul 
searching  myself. 

Perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  my  con- 
science. I  am  not  proud  of  it,  but  perhaps 
there  was  a  scintilla  of  hope  that  there 


would  be  some  way  for  me  to  Ignore 
some  of  the  facts  that  have  been  laid  out 
on  the  record,  so  that  while  I  opposed  one 
man,  I  could  favor  the  other. 

In  the  final  analysis — and  I  have  not 
made  any  statement  on  the  floor — the 
thing  that  concerns  me  about  this  whole 
matter  is  the  point  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts; namely,  the  drifting  apart  of 
our  people,  rather  than  tending  to  solid- 
ify as  one  Nation  indivisible. 

I  hope  I  do  not  have  the  reputation  of 
being  an  alarmist.  I  do  not  consider  my- 
self to  be  one.  But,  I  have  not  had  the 
practical  experience  that  many  other 
Senators  have  in  analyzing  the  relation-  . 
ships  among  groups,  income  levels,  and 
so  forth,  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country.  But  I  am  becoming  alarmed  at 
some  of  the  emotions  rampant  in  the 
coimtiT  today,  directed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  almost  plays  upon  the  worst 
in  us  rather  than  inspiring  us  to  get  up 
on  our  toes  and  do  our  best. 

To  the  large  numbers  of  people  I 
have  been  talking  to  and  have  been 
appealing  to — as  other  Members  of  this 
body  have  been  appealing  to — I  have 
urged  them  to  stay  in  the  system,  that 
it  has  its  faults,  but  it  is  better  than  any 
other  system  of  government  there  is  in 
the  world;  to  have  faith;  to  stay  out  of 
the  streets:  to  build  instead  of  burn; 
and  to  avoid  the  cliches  we  tend  to 
throw  around. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  is,  how  are 
the  people  going  to  look  at  the  system 
if  they  know  that  a  man  who  tmfor- 
tunately  has  this  background,  is  sitting 
at  the  very  top  of  it? 

This  matter  is  of  deep  concern  to  me. 
I  appreciate  that  it  is  probably  much 
easier  for  me  to  express  this  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  than  it  is  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I,  therefore,  wish  to  salute  him 
for  the  extra  effort  he  Is  making,  which 
is  so  characteiistic  of  him. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  support  my  President,  as  I  am 
sure  he  Is  well  aware  and  has  so  In- 
timated. I  voted  for  President  Nixon.  I 
campaigned  for  him.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  support  his  nominee  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

But  I  have  been  very  much  concerned 
and  deeply  burdened  in  recent  months 
by  many  things.  This  nomination  Is  one 
of  them. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  mentioned 
the  divisions  in  the  country.  They  are 
not  all  racial  divisions.  The  conflict  of 
the  yomig  versus  the  old  seems  to  be 
getting  deeper  and  deeper. 

Sectionalism  is  beginning  to  reappear 
again. 

Religious  bias  seems  to  be  coming  back 
a  little  bit  more,  although  we  enjoyed 
a  beautiful  period,  as  I  said,  at  the  time 
of  Pope  John  XXm,  and  the  Ecumenical 
Council. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  inap- 
propriate time  In  our  history  for  a  man 
to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation of  his  nwnlnatlwi  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  has  at  one  time  in  his 
life  admittedly  spoken  out  publicly  for 
white  supr«nacy. 
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I  have  fought  separatists,  black  sepa- 
ratists, at  every  step  along  the  way.  I 
am  in  great  disfavor  with  those  In  the 
black  community  who  favor  separatism 
and  militance  and  violence.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  master  race,  black  or 
white.  We  went  to  war  once  about  a  mas- 
ter race.  Thank  God  we  won  that  one. 

Here  we  are  called  upon  to  confirm  a 
man  to  sit  on  the  liighest  court  in  this 
land,  who  will  be  sitting  in  judgment 
and  giving  supposedly-  equal  justice  to 
all.  who  has  the  record  that  G  Harrold 
Carswell  does. 

I  do  not  know  the  man.  I  have  never 
met  him.  I  have  no  personal  animosity 
toward  him.  But  I  do  not  think  this  Na- 
tion can  afford  O.  Harrold  Carswell  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
My  colleagiies  may  think  differently.  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake. 

I  certainly  understand  that  sometimes 
a  man  changes  in  a  job.  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident, in  a  press  conference  in  response 
to  a  question  from  one  of  the  reporters, 
likened  this  nomination  to  Ralph  McQill 
of  Georgia.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  not  a 
valid  comparison.  McOill  changed  under 
very  different  conditions,  if  we  recall  the 
facts.  He  did  change.  He  hartx>red  these 
views  I  am  sure  at  one  time  in  his  life. 
But  he  outgrew  them.  Social  change  took 
place  in  the  countrj-.  and  he  became  more 
knowledgeable.  He  used  to  have  the  kind 
of  prejudice  and  bias  that  comes  from 
Ignorance.  But  as  he  grew  older  he 
changed,  and  he  gave  clear  eWdence  of 
that  change. 

G.  Harrold  Carswell  was  not  an  igno- 
rant man  in  1948.  He  was  not  an  Igno- 
rant man  when  he  sat  on  the  district 
court.  He  certainly  was  not  an  ignorant 
man  when  he  sat  on  the  court  of  appeals. 
Nor  was  he  an  ignorant  man  when  he 
served  as  U.S.  district  attorney  and  took 
an  oath  to  uphold  and  defend  and  en- 
force the  Federal  laws  in  this  land. 

That  fact — his  behavior  while  he  was 
U.S.  attorney  In  Florida — gave  me  the 
greatest  difficulty.  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation. I  am  not  naive.  I  rememtwr  that 
period  during  the  1950's  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  came  down  that 
there  would  be  integration  of  public  fa- 
cilities such  as  golf  courses,  and  so  forth. 

Not  only  in  the  South,  but  also  across 
the  Nation,  there  cropped  up  these  pri- 
vate clubs  which  were  created  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  circumventing  the  law  of 
the  land.  And  I  understand  that  some 
politicians  joined  in  this  endeavor,  and 
some  private  citizens  did.  Though  I  can- 
not condone  it.  I  understand  it. 

But  here  is  a  Federal  law-enforcement 
officer  sworn  to  enforce  the  law  of  the 
land  who  Joins  In  a  devious  move  to  cir- 
cumvent the  law  that  he  is  sworn  to  en- 
force. If  he  had  been  a  mayor  or  some 
other  officeholder,  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  somewhat  different.  But  he  was  a 
Federal  officer. 

If  he  goes  now  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  he  writes  a  de- 
cision which,  in  effect,  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land,  would  he  then  expect  and 
would  he  then  understand  U.S.  attorneys. 
Federal  law-enforcement  officers,  clr- 
ciunventinc  that  law? 

T^is  matter  is  very  difflcxilt  for  me  to 
understand,  perhaps  as  difficult  as  any 
of  the  decisions  I  had  to  read  conceiiiing 


his  handling  of  litigation  or  his  alleged 
hostility  toward  counsel  or  various  liti- 
gants who  appeared  before  him. 

Then,  I  take  very  seriously  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  His  handling  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus  cases,  in  my  opinion,  was 
reprehensible. 

And  so.  my  colleagues,  it  is  because  of 
all  of  this  that  I  have  formed  my  opin- 
ion. And  let  me  point  out  very  clearly 
that  in  judging  Judge  Carswell,  I  tried 
as  best  a  human  being  can  to  divorce 
the  matter  from  the  other  things  that 
were  happening  in  the  country  at  the 
time. 

I  did  not  judse  Judf^e  Carswell  on  the 
basis  of  the  statement  made  by  my  Vice 
President  in  Chicago.  I  did  not  Judge 
lilm  on  the  basis  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  or  any  of  these  other  things  which 
I  have  mentioned  this  evening. 

I  Judged  him  solely  on  the  record 
which  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  and  the  other 
very  distinguished  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary committee  brought  out  in  the 
hearings. 

I  must  presume  that  Judge  Carswell 
made  his  strongest  case  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  did  not  read  all 
4.000  cases.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that 
his  best  opinions  were  not  presented  to 
the  committee  for  its  consideration.  I 
have  to  presume  that.  I  think  it  Is  a  fair 
presumption. 

The  best  cases  were  certainly  consid- 
ered by  the  committee,  together  with  tlie 
worst  cases,  and  perhaps  the  not  so  good, 
or  not  so  bad  cases.  That  consideration 
also  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  my  findings. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  carried  on 
the  investigation.  And  I  understand  the 
sacrifice  which  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
personally  makes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
observe  that  some  men  are  gifted  with 
eloquence.  Some  men  are  able  to  speak 
dispassionately.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing 
that  a  man  can  be  both  eloquent  and  dis- 
passionate at  the  same  time.  I  think  it 
is  a  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  distinguished  la«-yer.  and 
as  a  former  attorney  general,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  deal  with  the  matter  as 
clearly  and  dispassionately  and  elo- 
quently as  he  has  today. 

Whatever  decision  I  make  myself  with 
respect  to  this  nomination.  I  feel  that  a 
discussion  carried  on  at  the  level  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  employed  today  would  cer- 
tainly justify  me  in  my  feeling  that  this 
was  a  case  that  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

There  could  be  judgment  on  the  basis 
of  the  broad  discussion  the  Senator  has 
engaged  in  this  afternoon.  Definitely, 
all  of  the  implications  and  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  our  time  are  inextricably  in- 
tertwined and  involved. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  the  light 
he  has  shed  on  the  matter  here  today. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator,  and  particu- 
larli"  for  referring  to  my  remarks  as  dis- 


passionate. I  assure  the  Senator  I  am 
not  an  angry  man.  I  have  tried  my  best 
to  be  an  objective  man  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  very  distinguished 
body,  and  since  I  have  been  in  public 
life. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  3ROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  address 
my  comments  to  my  fellow  Senator  who 
came  to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time  I 
did.  He  has  contributed  immensely  to 
Uie  Senate  and  to  this  particular  Sena- 
tor in  the  past  3  years.  I  am  proud  he 
is  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  I  am 
proud  he  Is  my  friend.  I  know  I  look 
forward  through  the  years  to  the  great 
contribution  he  Is  going  to  make  In  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  In  America  for 
all  Americans. 

I  mentioned  In  this  Chamber  this 
morning.  In  connection  with  another  de- 
bate, the  deep  concern  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Violence  and  Civil  Disorders,  im- 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  had  for  the  Intenud  threat, 
the  threat  Inside  the  country,  which  It 
seemed  to  conclude  is  greater  than  the 
external  threat. 

I  think  we  are  all  deeply  concerned 
about  equality  and  JusUce  In  American 
life,  and  want  to  be  certeln  that  the 
promise  of  American  life  and  the  promise 
as  contained  In  the  founding  documents 
that  enabled  us  to  become  a  Nation  and 
a  people,  are  fulfilled  and  fulfilled  In  our 
time. 

Certainly  when  we  consider  the  Su- 
preme Court  we  are  considering  a  third 
branch  of  Government,  coequal  with  the 
other  two  branches.  One  member  of  that 
Court  has  a  vote  equivalent  to  60  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  when  we  take 
into  account  the  divisibility  of  nine  into 
535.  So  this  is  an  exceedingly  Important 
matter. 

I  have  not  come  to  a  conclusion  myself, 
but  certainly,  as  long  as  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  I  have  not  heard  a  more 
eloquent  or  more  dispassionate  or  heart- 
felt argument;  and  I  detect  a  sense  of 
sadness  which  I  have  shared  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  face  up  to  our 
problems  in  the  past  as  we  should.  I 
know  it  Is  the  deep  hope  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  bar  and  who  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion, that  we  can  achieve  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  every  branrh  of  Govern- 
ment that  would  be  beyond  question. 
This,  of  course.  Is  the  hope  of  all  of  us. 
We  have  all  benefited  from  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  I  am  grateful  that  I  was 
in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  he  delivered 
his  addiess. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  cherished  colleague 
from  Dlinols  and  my  classmate.  I  cer- 
Ulnly  appreciate  his  very  kind  and  gen- 
erous words.  I  know  he  will  give  the  ut- 
most consideration  to  this  nomination, 
as  he  gives  to  everything  he  does  In  the 
Senate. 

I  am  certainly  glad  that  he  strength- 
ened the  statement  relative  to  the  Sen- 
ate's responsibiUty  to  advise  and  consent. 
r>articularlj'  as  it  applies  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 
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As  has  been  said  before,  and  as  has 
been  said  by  the  Senator  himself,  a 
nomination  for  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
like  the  conflrmation  of  sui  Ambassador 
or  an  agency  head  or  a  Cabinet  member 
because  they  pretty  much  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of,  and  are  an  extending  arm 
of.  the  Executive  in  our  three-party  sys- 
tem. But  when  one  gets  to  the  Supreme 
tourt,  or  the  Federal  courts  for  that 
matter,  we  are  talking  about  a  third  co- 
equal branch  of  Government.  So  it 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  supporting  or  con- 
firming the  nominee  of  the  President  of 
your  own  party.  I  think  it  certainly 
shows  no  loyalty  or  disrespect  to  the 
President  to  reject  the  nominee  if  in 
your  mind  and  heart  you  think  he  should 
not  serve  in  that  particular  position  at 
all. 

I  think  It  is  a  matter  of  a  man's  own 
conscience.  I  have  exercised  mine;  I  trust 
Senators  will  exercise  tlieirs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sehator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  Join  Senators  in  commending  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  his  statement  imd  com- 
ment before  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
I  think  all  of  us  are  very  much  aware 
that  we  will  reach  In  the  next  few  weeks 
an  extensive  and  important  discussion 
and  debate  on  this  nomination. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  provided  for 
the  membership  a  very  clear,  precise,  and 
—  studious  presentation  of  his  views,  and  a 

isJ  presentation  which  will  be  given  great 

X  '  weight  by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 

aisle. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  to  be  com- 
mended, because  as  pointed  out  by  my 
colleagues,  this  is  a  difficult  decision  for 
the  Senator  both  as  a  member  of  a  party 
that  Is  in  power  and  as  one  who  recog- 
nizes full  wel\  the  very  heavy  presump- 
tion that  goes  with  any  nomination  a 
President  makes. 

I  think  you  have  shown  great  courage 
in  giving  this  nomination  the  kind  of 
thoughtful  consideration  you  have  in 
reaching  this  decision.  I  think  an  of  ns 
realize  the  very  significant  impact  yotnr 
voice  had  in  the  rather  crucial  times 
during  the  discussion  of  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Hayns worth.  I  think  your  state- 
ment here  Is  of  significance  and  impor- 
tance. I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  the  statement  and  for  the  timeliness 
of  the  statement.  I  wish  to  urge  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  take  the  time 
to  give  It  the  kind  of  very  careful  con- 
sideration the  statement  deserves. 
I  commend  my  colleague. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  also  wish  to  thank  him  for  the 
fairness  of  his  Interrogation  during  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Cer- 
tainly his  incisive  questions  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  were  most  helpful  to  me 
In  my  consideration  of  this  nominee's 
qualifications  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  wish  to  add  that  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  Senator  has  recovered  from  his 
illness  and  is  back  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber again. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


MAJORITY  PARTY'S  ASSIGNMENTS 
TO  SELECT  COMMPrrEE  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  361),  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  361 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  majority  party's  membership  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity, pursuant  to  S.  Res.  r59  of  the 
91st  Congress:  Walter  F.  Mondale  (chair- 
man), John  McClellan.  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son,  Jennings  Randolph,  Thomas  Dodd,  Dan- 
lei  Inouye.  Birch  Bayh,  WllUam  Spong,  Jr., 
Harold  Hughes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  Important  decisions  which  the 
Senate  reached  during  the  consideration 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion amendments  last  week  was  to  estab- 
lish a  select  committee  of  the  Senate, 
whose  purpose.  In  the  wording  of  the  res- 
olution itself,  is  to  study  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  laws  and  policies  in  assuring 
equality  of  education  opportimity,  in- 
cluding policies  of  the  United  States, 
with  regard  to  segregation  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  what- 
ever the  form  of  such  segregation  and 
whatever  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  seg- 
regation, and  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  policies  are  applied  uniformly  in 
all  regions  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  happy  to  r^jort  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Democratic  steering  committee 
met  today  and  selected  nine  outstanding 
members  of  the  majority  to  serve  on  the 
select  committee,  including,  as  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale) ,  and  as  monbers,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wadilngton  (Mr.  Magnttson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxiye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan) ,  the  Senator  Imm  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD).  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  . 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  excellent  choice  of  Senators  who  will, 
I  am  confident,  be  sensitive  to  tlie  heavy 
responsibilities  placed  upon  them  by 
membership  upon  the  select  committee. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
steering  committee,  I  wish  to  take  oc- 
casion at  this  time  to  say  that  the  choice 
of  the  Democratic  Members  who  will 
serve  (m  this  sdect  committee  is  a  very 
excellent  one  throughout.  Geographi- 
cally, they  have  been  selected  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  all  parts  of 
the  Nation.  They  come  from  the  West, 
the  East,  the  North,  the  South,  a  border 
State,  the  Midwest 

I  think  also  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  seniority,  those  Democrats  who  will 
make  up  the  select  committee  represent 
Members  who  have  served  long  in  this 


body  while  at  the  same  time  there  are 
Members  who  are  among  the  more  junior 
Senators  with  respect  to  service  in  this 
body. 

Finally,  from  the  standpoint  of  phi- 
losophy. Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  selection  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  represents  a  vei-y 
careful  choice  of  Democratic  Senators 
who  will  reflect  a  feeling  ranging  from 
the  conservative  to  the  liberal  and  with 
no  Member  representing  an  extreme  in 
either  direction. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  compUment  the 
Senator  from  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
on  the  idea  of  having  a  select  committee 
created.  I  think  that  his  selection  as 
chairman  is  a  good  one.  As  the  author 
of  the  resolution  which  created  the  se- 
lect committee,  he,  of  course,  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  honor  that  has  been  accorded 
to  him  by  the  select  committee. 

I  believe  that  this  select  committee  can 
and  will  perform  a  great  service  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  have  confidence  in  its  Democratic 
members  because  I  think  they  are  all 
even  minded,  even  tempered,  reasonable, 
knowledgeable,  capable,  fair  individuals. 
I  think  that  first  and  most  of  all  they 
will  want  to  serve  the  cause  of  public 
education  in  the  Nation. 

I  trust  that  out  of  their  diligent  efforts 
there  will  come  a  very  clear,  well-rea- 
soned, well-balanced  opinion  which  can 
guide  this  body  in  its  future  deliberations 
dealing  with  the  thorny  problems  that 
concern  public  education.  Quality  edu- 
cation has  suffered  in  recent  years  be- 
cause it  has  too  often  been  made  second- 
ary to  the  cause  of  forced  Integration. 
Integration  will  never  work  unless  It  be 
purely  voluntary,  and  it  should  never  be- 
come the  primary  purpose  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  public  scho(d  system.  Un- 
fortunately, integration  has  lately  been 
accorded  such  inflated  importance  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  government 
leaders— politicians,  judges,  and  bureau- 
crats— that  public  education,  as  a  conse- 
quence, has  been  impaired  and  the 
schoolchildren,  black  and  white,  have 
suffered.  Moreover,  as  a  result,  a  better 
understanding  smd  good  will  between  the 
races  have  not  been  promoted,  but,  quite 
to  the  contrary,  racial  frictions  have 
increased. 

I  hope  that  the  minority  members  of 
the  select  committee,  when  they  are  an- 
nounced, will  reflect  the  same  good  geo- 
graphical and  philosophical  balance  as 
has  been  reflected  in  the  Democratic 
makeup  of  the  committee.  If  this  proves 
to  be  the  case.  I  think  we  all  can  have 
proper  cause  to  expect  that  the  commit- 
tee's work  eventually  will  culminate  in 
the  kind  of  report  that  will  Insure  a  saner 
course  than  that  which  has  been  piff- 
sued  in  recent  years  and  which,  if  con- 
tinued, will  destroy  qtiality  education  and 
the  public  school  system  In  many  parts  of 

thiscoimtry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resoluti<m. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


THE  OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  refusal,  deqsfte  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  Cabinet  task  force,  to 
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modify  the  oil  import  program  and 
thereby  reduce  the  prices  which  Ameri- 
cans pay  for  gasoline  and  home  heating 
oil  is  a  great  dLsappointment  to  all  who 
are  truly  concerned  with  the  fight  against 
inflation. 

The  President's  action — or  inaction — 
has  been  criticized  in  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  and  analyzed  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article.  I  think  IxJth  these  pieces 
should  he  read  by  my  colleagues  and  the 
overburdened  American  consumers,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  them 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
■  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb  24.  1970| 
Ths  Pouncs  or  On. 
President  Nixon  has  bowed  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  shetTin;  the  recommendations  of 
the  majority  of  his  Cabinet-level  task  force 
on  oil  Import  control 

The  oil  Industry  has  hailed  Mr.  Nixons 
decision  as  a  triumph,  which  It  certainly  Is 
for  It.  As  the  task  force  report  shows,  one- 
third  of  the  »6  bllUon  in  profits  the  oil  In- 
dustry got  from  domestic  operations  in  1968 
resulted  from  the  protection  afforded  by  oil 
import  quotas. 

The  cost  of  oil  quotas  to  American  con- 
sumers Is  much  greater  and  will  go  on  grow- 
ing The  task  force  report,  which  is  a  model 
of  clear  and  competent  economic  analysis, 
concludes  that  the  oil  quou  system  U  pres- 
ently costing  United  States  consumers  tS 
bllUon  a  rear  and  will  cost  98  4  billion  a  year 
in  1980.  ' 

Thus,  an  Administration  that  prides  It- 
self on  being  a  great  Inflation  flghter  when 
It  comes  to  trimming  outlays  for  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare  does  not  mind  letting 
consumers  pay  out  more  than  960  billion  in 
extra  oil  bills  over  the  coming  decade 

The  panel,  headed  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shultz.  would  not  have  wiped  out  those  extra 
costs  overnight  On  the  contrary,  the  report 
recommended  a  gradual  switch  to  a  tariff 
system  in  order  to  avoid  too  disruptive  an 
effect  on  the  oil  industry  or  any  danger  to 
national  security  which.  It  stressed.  Is  the 
only  legitimate  Justlflcatlon  for  oil  quotas 
Far  from  Ignoring  the  danger  of  a  pro- 
longed Middle  Eastern  oil  boycott  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  present  turmoil  there,  the  report 
proposes  means  of  Increasing  the  security  of 
United  States  oil  supplies  over  the  coming 
decade  by  promoting  closer  ties  between 
this  country  and  Western  Hemisphere  oil 
exporters. 

The  five-man  majority  of  the  seven-mem- 
ber panel  included  not  only  5<eeretary  Shultz 
but  also  the  Secretaries  of  Defense.  State 
and  Treasury  and  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  Tlielr  Joint  conclu- 
sion was  that  national  security  would  be  ade- 
quately protected  by  a  control  system  based 
on  tariffs. 

As  a  first  step  the  report  favored  a  tariff 
of  tl  45  p*r  barrel  to  be  Imposed  next  Jan  1. 
If  further  "objective  and  Independent  pro- 
fessional analysis"  showed  that  reserves  in 
North  American  frontier  areas,  especially  the 
north  slope  of  Alaska,  would  be  suflRclent  to 
meet  or  exceed  1980  production  estimates, 
the  report  recommended  further  liberaliza- 
tion of  tariffs  m  January  of  1973.  If  no  tariff 
liberalization  were  undertaken  then,  the  re- 
port urged  the  same  tests  t>e  applied  In  suc- 
ceeding Januarys,  with  full  review  no  later 
than  1975. 

However,  thu  very  cautlotu  approach  was 
not  good  enough  to  quiet  the  concerns  of  the 
United  States  oil  Industry  that  some  slgnlfl- 
cant  sbara  of  Its  profits  resulting  from  oil 
quotas  would  t>e  lost  eventually  If  the  exist- 
ing system  were  changed. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  and  Sec- 


retary of  Commerce  Stans.  together  with  an 
official  observer.  John  N.  Nasslkas.  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  filed  a  sep- 
arate report  disagreeing  with  virtually  every- 
thing In  the  majority  report.  President 
Nixon  In  effect  has  adopted  the  views  of  the 
task  force's  two  minority  members  and  of  his 
Federal  Power  Commissioner. 

The  President  seems  determined  to  file  and 
forget  the  m.ijorlty  report.  Those  concerned 
about  the  public  Interest  will  be  well  advised 
not  to  let  that  h.ippen  for.  aside  from  Its 
policy  recommendations,  the  report  should 
become  a  classic  In  exposing  the  costs  to  the 
nation  of  a  system  of  extreme  protectionism 
In  the  guise  of  defending  nalionil  security. 

Commendable  as  It  Is  th.it  the  report  could 
be  made  at  .^11.  the  summary  rejection  by  the 
President  of  Its  basic  recommendation  that 
the  oil  quota  system  be  endej  tells  much 
about  the  politics  of  oil  and  the  real  sources 
of  influence  In  this  Administration. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  24.  1970 1 

CONCEBN     OVE>     CONCBCSSIONAL     R\CXS     SEEN 

Dtlatinc     On.     Quota     Decision — Panel 

Uacso  TABtrr  Ststem 

Washington — A  Cabinet  task  force's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  controversial  oil-Im- 
port quotas  be  replaced  by  a  tariff  system 
presents  the  Nixon  Administration  with  a 
troublesome  political  problem: 

How  to  assure  that  any  oil-Import  reforms 
President  Nixon  eventually  adopts  don't  hurt 
Republican  candidates  In  November's  Con- 
gressional elections. 

To  a  number  of  observers  In  the  Adminis- 
tration and  on  Capitol  Hill,  at  least,  that's 
one  reason  behind  Mr.  Nixon's  decision  to  do 
nothing  for  the  moment  about  the  task  force 
majority's  chief  recommendations.  The  Presi- 
dent must  cope  with  the  fact  that  when  It 
comes  to  oil.  Republican  politicians  In  the 
Northeast  are  pledged  to  lower  consumer 
prices  for  gasoline  and  heating  oil,  while 
those  from  the  West  and  Southwest  are  pull- 
ing the  opposite  way  for  crude  producers. 

As  previously  reported,  the  task  force  ma- 
jority—the  panel's  chairman.  Labor  Secretary 
Shultz,  together  with  Defense  Secretary 
Laird,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  Treasury 
Secretary  Kennedy  and  George  A.  Lincoln, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness— basically  held  that  the  amount  of  for- 
eign oil  used  by  U.S.  refiners  ought  to  be  lim- 
ited only  by  the  Importer's  willingness  to  pay 
proposed  tariffs.  Interior  Secretary  Hlckel  and 
Commerce  Secretary  Stans  Issued  a  minor- 
ity report  defending  quotas. 

For  crude  oil  from  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  proposed  tariff  Initially 
would  be  set  at  tl  45  a  barrel,  up  from  the 
nominal  10  cents  currently.  The  proposed 
level  Is  calculated  to  lower  the  price  of  sweet 
Louisiana  crude  of  30-degree  gravity,  a  stand- 
ard domestic  grade,  about  30  cents  a  barrel 
from  the  present  93  30. 

ECONOMIC    dislocations 

This  price  drop  would  cause  economic  dis- 
locations In  the  domestic  oil  Industry,  the 
report  warns,  forcing  producers  to  abandon 
older,  higher -cost  wells  and  to  expand  fiows 
for  abundant  fields.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
crude  priced  at  93  a  barrel,  consumers  could 
expect  to  save  about  91  2  billion  a  year  on 
purchases  of  oil  products. 

At  the  same  time,  the  task  force  majority 
proposes  that  Canadian  and  Mexican  oil  be 
freed  of  any  restriction  and  enter  the  coun- 
try tariff-free.  The  tariff  for  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  notably  Venezuela, 
would  be  negotiated  at  a  preferential  level 
somewhere  below  91  45. 

From  all  the  task  force  recommendations, 
however,  the  President  chose  to  adopt  only 
the  blandest  one — that  he  create  a  new  oil 
policy  committee  within  the  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Nixon  named  OEP  Director  Lincoln 
as  chairman  of  the  new  committee.  Its  Ini- 


tial membership  will  Include  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  Defense.  Interior  and  Conunerce  as 
well  as  Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Bkionomlc  Ad- 
visers. Paul  W.  McCracken.  White  House  of- 
ficials said  Mr  Shultz  was  left  off  the  new 
group  at  his  own  request. 

The  President  said  the  other  task  force  rec- 
ommendations win  be  discussed  with  oll- 
supplylng  nations  and  with  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  allies  and  Japan.  In  any 
cose.  Mr.  Nixon  made  It  clear  that  nothing 
will  be  done  until  Congressional  committees 
complete  their  own  oil -Import  review.  Sen. 
Long  (D..  La.) .  an  outspoken  defender  of  the 
present  quota  system.  Immediately  promised 
that  his  Senate  Finance  Committee  would 
soon  begin  oll-pollcy  hearings  with  task  force 
members  scheduled  to  testify. 

MOVE     IS     WELCOMX 

Within  the  oil  industry  the  President's 
move  and  the  delays  It  Implies  were  welcomed 
as  an  Indication  that  the  task  force  recom- 
mendations won't  be  going  into  effect  soon 
and  that  eventually  what  does  go  Into  effect 
may  be  considerably  softened.  Said  N.  O. 
Dumbros.  vice  president.  Industry  and  public 
affairs  for  Marathon  Oil  Co.: 

"The  President's  decision  to  take  no  Im- 
mediate acUon  to  change  the  existing  oU- 
Import  program  demonstrates  that  the  Ad- 
ministration recognizes  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  any  drastic  modification  of  the 
present  system."  And  he  added.  "Excessive 
oil  Imports  would  have  an  adverse  Impact  not 
only  on  the  domestic  oil  Industry  but  on  the 
entire  economy  of  this  nation." 

Thornton  F.  Bradshaw.  president  of  At- 
lantic Richfield  Co..  hailed  the  decision  as  a 
sign  that  the  Government  Is  moving  "toward 
reasonable  soluUons  In  this  extremely  Im- 
portant matter."  Charles  S  Mitchell,  chair- 
man of  Cities  Service  Co.,  who  had  branded 
the  Usk  force's  proposal  as  "regretUbly  short 
sighted."  found  the  Nixon  move  for  more 
studies  "noteworthy." 

Smaller  oil  companies,  which  have  been 
even  more  apprehensive  than  the  financially 
more  secure  giants  about  the  possibility  of 
scrapping  the  quota  system,  were  even  more 
delighted. 

"I  think  additional  study  wUl  prove  that  a 
tariff  system  In  place  of  the  Import  quotas 
would  put  oil  reserves  In  the  hands  of  people 
In  the  Middle  East  who  could  be  hostile  to 
us."  observed  James  T.  Bolan,  executive  vice 
president  of  Kewanee  Oil  Co..  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa, 

L  R.  Forker,  president  of  Quaker  State  Oil 
Refining  Corp.,  OH  City,  Pa.,  commented:  "It 
sure  Is  good  news.  My  guess  Is  she  (the  task 
force  recommendation)  Is  sure  dead  for  a 
year." 

CAPITOL    HILL    EEACTION 

The  President's  poUUcal  difficulties  were 
evident  In  the  Capitol  Hill  reaction.  Repub- 
lican Sens.  Tower  of  Texas  and  Hansen  of 
Wyoming,  both  from  oil-producing  states, 
praised  Mr.  Nixon's  go-slow  decision.  But 
Republicans  from  New  England  states,  where 
oil  Import  restrictions  have  become  a  lead- 
ing political  Issue  as  a  cause  of  high  home 
heatlng-oU  costs,  were  considerably  less  en- 
thusiastic. 

Sen.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  for  one, 
crltldsed  the  failure  to  permit  additional 
supplies  of  foreign  crude  Into  the  Northeast 
•8  a  way  of  augmenting  stocks  of  No.  2  heat- 
ing oil  stocks.  He  said  Mr.  Nixon's  statement 
was  "disappointing"  to  consumers.  Sen. 
Prouty  of  Vermont,  who  faces  a  November 
election  fight,  expressed  similar  sentiments. 

The  dean  of  the  New  England  delegation, 
Sen.  Aiken  of  Vermont,  did  find  some  hope 
for  his  region,  though,  in  tb«  President's 
comments  on  the  new  oll-pollcy  committee. 
Mr.  Nixon  said  he  wants  the  committee  "to 
consider  both  Interim  and  long-term  adjust- 
ments" In  the  oil-Import  program.  Mr.  Aiken 
said  the  mention  of  "interim"  actions  could 
well  mean  the  existing  program  oould  be 
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liberalized  soon  to  provide  increases  In 
Northeast  heatlng-oU  supplies  and  presum- 
ably lower  consumer  prices, 

A  White  House  official  wouldn't  predict 
vhen  the  President  might  move  on  Imports. 
Mt  hough  the  Interior  Department  has  U- 
-ued  import  licenses  under  the  quota  system 
o"ily  through  the  first  half  of  thU  year,  the 
r.fflclal  said  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
I'cense  additional  Imports  for  subsequent 
months  If  an  alternative  to  quotas  wasnt 
loady  in  time  Replying  to  a  question,  the 
spokesman  acknowledged  that  final  action 
could  be  delayed  until  after  election  day. 

However,  Mr.  Nlxons  statement  did  hint 
at  his  support  of  the  majority  opinion  that 
Canadian  and  Mexican  supplies  should  be 
considered  as  safe,  from  a  national  security 
standpoint,  as  domestic  ones. 

"All  members"  of  the  panel  agree  "that  a 
unique  degree  of  security  can  be  afforded  by 
moving  towaid  an  Integrated  North  Ameri- 
can energy  market,"  he  noted.  And,  he  saW, 
the  SUte  Department  will  "continue  to  ex- 
amine with  Canada  measures  looking  toward 
a  freer  exchange  of  petroleum,  natural  gas 
and  other  energy  resources  between  the  two 
countries." 

The  present  10-year-old  quota  system,  de- 
veloped by  the  Elsenhower  AdmlnlstraOon. 
exempts  Canadian  oU  from  formal  restralnu. 
Instead,  It  reUes  on  voluntary  Import  limits 
negotiated  with  the  Canadian  government. 
Heavy  demand  from  Mld'westem  U.S.  re- 
fineries m  recent  years,  however,  consUtently 
has  pushed  imports  higher  than  the  agreed 
amount— a  major  Irritation  to  the  Independ- 
ent VS.  producers  who  are  the  chief  bene- 
ficlanes  of  the  quota  protection. 

For  the  first  half  of  this  year.  Imports  ct 
Canadian  crude  oil  and  refined  products  into 
states  east  of  the  Rockies  officially  are  set  at 
about  900,000  barreU  daUy.  But  the  ImporU 
already  ai«  running  at  a  dally  rate  of  more 
than  600.000  barrels. 

BMNinCANT    LEVEL 

The  level  of  Canadian  Imports  Is  significant 
because  total  Imports  east  of  the  Rockies 
currently  are  limited  to  12.2%  of  domesUc 
production  in  the  same  region,  a  figure  that 
works  out  to  around  12  mllTlon  barrels  dally 
this  year.  Nearly  600,000  barrels  dally  also 
are  l>rought  In  under  the  program  to  the 
West  where  Imports  are  figured  as  the  dif- 
ference between  demand  and  available 
domestic  supplies.  Another  one  mllUon  bar- 
rels dally  of  heavy  residual  oil  Imported  for 
use  u  Industrial  fuel,  in  effect  U  exempt 
from  Government  limitations. 

Thus,  bigger  amoimts  of  Canadian  oil 
mean  less  oU  for  importers  from  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere.  With  oU  Import  "tick- 
ets" TSlued  at  about  91. 50  a  barrel  because 
foreign  crude  is  cheaper  to  produce  than 
domestic  oil.  Independent  producers  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  that  Cana- 
dian Imports,  unless  checked,  could  wreck 
the  quota  arrangement. 

OU  Industry  executives,  who  favor  the 
present  system  In  varying  degrees,  can  take 
some  comfort  from  the  defense  of  quotas  of- 
fered by  the  task  force's  two  minority  mem- 
bers. Interior  Secretary  Hlckel  and  Commerce 
Secretary  Stans. 

Joined  by  Federal  Power  Commission 
chairman  John  N.  Nasslkas,  a  panel  observer, 
they  argued  that  tariffs  "would  lead  to  do- 
mestic and  International  problems  of  great 
significance,"  discourage  domestic  oil  ex- 
ploration and  lead  to  price  fixing.  Major 
changes  In  the  program  should  be  postponed 
for  "three  or  four  years"  until  the  extent  of 
new  Alaskan  discoveries  Is  better  known,  they 
said.  Meantime,  the  existing  program  could 
be  relaxed  graduaUy  to  admit  an  additional 
600,000  barrels  dally  by  1974.  they  suggested. 
Nevertheless,  the  majority  was  equally  vl»- 
orous  In  Its  condemnation  of  the  present 
arTangament.  It  concluded  that  quotas  and 
regulatlona  governing  them  "bear  no  reason- 


able reUUon  to  current  reqiUrements  of  pro- 
tection either  of  the  national  economy  or  of 
essential  oil  consumption." 

Quota  defenders  frequenUy  argue  that 
without  such  protection  from  cheaper  for- 
eign production.  UJ8.  producers  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  supply  European  oU  needs 
arlsUig  from  the  1967  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  task  force  majority,  however, 
found  It  unfair  that  "U.S.  consumers  should 
bear  the  heavy  costs  of  trying  to  guarantee 
our  aUles  benefits  which  they  could  provide 
for  themselves— through  increased  storage— 
with  greater  effecUveness  and  at  lower  cost. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  GOVI^- 
MENT  OP  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA  ON  PROPOSED  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAYS— STATEMENT  BY  SEN- 
ATOR  COOPER 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper)  .  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  on  recommendations  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  proposed  interstate  highways  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STA-rEMKNT  BT  SENATOE  COOPE* 

Mr  CoOPBE.  Mr.  President,  near  the  close 
of  the  day  yesterday,  I  Inserted  In  the  Recobd 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  report  to 
Congress  respecting  the  Interstate  System  of 
hlghvimys  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
recommended  alternative  routes  or  plans,  as 
required  by  Section  23(c)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  I  also  reminded 
my  colleagues  of  some  of  the  major  events 
leading  to  the  presentaUon  of  this  report, 
and  the  legislative  hUtory  of  Section  23.  I 
Indicated  that  I  believed  that  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  were  thoughtful  and 
reflected  a  responsible  assessment  of  the 
complex  human  and  environmental  problems 
associated  with  tirban  highway  construction. 
Section  23(c)  required  a  study  and  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Goverimient  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  on 
projects  set  forth  In  the  1968  Interstate  Sys- 
tem Cost  Estimate,  Including  recommended 
alternative  routes  and  plans.  Today  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  Record  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Government. 

The   Mayor's   letter   of   transmittal    Indi- 
cates his  concurrence  In  the  recommendations 
of  the  City  Council — recommendations  made 
after  exhaustive  hearings  before  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  proposals  of  the  City  Department 
of  Highways.  The  Mayor  says  In  his  letter: 
"The  report  of  the  City  Council  was  adopt- 
ed after  extensive  public  hearings  on  the 
recommendations   prepju^d  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Highways    and   Traffic.   The   City 
CouncU  rejected  the  Department's  proposals 
relating  to  the  North  Central  Freeway  and 
In  lieu  thereof,  has  recommended  a  freeway 
generaUy  paraUeUng  New  York  Avenue  and 
connecting  with  the  Washington-Baltimore 
Parkway  and  the  East  Leg  by  means  of  tun- 
neling under  the  National  Arboretum.  The 
Council's    recommendation    In    thla   raspect 
was  made  In  Ught  of  Its  assessment  of  the 
disruptive  effects  ot  the  North  Central  loca- 
tion   in    terms    oi    environmental    socioeco- 
nomic and  housing  considerations  as  well  as 
the   uncertainties   of   necessary   connections 
In  Maryland. 

"After  fun  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  Council's  report  and  recommendations. 
I  concur  therein. 

"In  reschlng  this  conclusion.  I  have  been 
particularly  mindful  of  the  reasoning  under- 


lying the  Highway  Department's  recommen- 
dation as  reflected  in  lU  report  and  tesU- 
mony  before  the  Cotincll.  However.  In  my 
view,  environmental,  socioeconomic  and 
housing  considerations  must  be  heavily 
weighed  In  determining  freeway  locations. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  New  York  Avenue 
routing,  as  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Council,  will  be  attended  with  less  dis- 
ruption to  the  community  and,  on  balance. 
Is  to  be  favored." 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
Mayor  Washington's  letter  be  Included  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement.  The  Bdayor,  like 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  reflects  con- 
cern and  sensitivity  for  the  human  dimen- 
sion of  this  highway  expansion  program. 

These  concerns  and  sensitivities  are  not 
new  to  Mayor  Washington  and  certainly  not 
new  to  hU  approach  to  dealing  with  the  con- 
troversy  over   highway   construction  in   his 
city.  The  Mayor  wrote  to  the  chairman  of    . 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph.  In  July  of  1968 
with  respect  to  the  Section  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  Included  In  their  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 
At  that  Ume  Mayor  Washington  expressed 
his  opinion — a  concern  shared  by  those  of  us 
who  opposed  the  section  In  conference  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  Pres- 
ident upon  signing  the  measure— that  the 
acUon  of  the  House  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-government  and  local  decision. 
He  said.  "The  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  remove  self-determination 
from  otir  city  government's  authority.  It  la 
also  regrettable  that  Congress  would  direct 
that  a  specific  freeway  system  be  built  \n  my 
of  the  urban  areas  of  our  country." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Mayor's  letter  of  July  6,  1968. 
be  tocluded  In  the  Rxcobd  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  would  also  request  that  the  following 
dociunents  be  Included:  (1)  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  City  CouncU  Chairman. 
Mr.  OUbert  Hahn.  to  Mayor  Washington  of 
the  City  CouncU 's  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions; (2)  the  Report  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia CouncU  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  (3) 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  for  Inclusion 
in  the  record  of  the  bearinffi  held  by  the 
City  Council  In  late  January  and  early  Febru- 
ary which  describes  the  Major  Thoroughfare 
Plan  recommended  by  the  NaUonal  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  approved  by  the 
City  CouncU  in  December  of  1968. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  did  yesterday.  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  District  of 
Coltvnbla  Committee  In  particular,  but  all 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  these  documents 
because  of  the  Increasing  attention  which 
this  Issue  of  freeway  constmcUon  in  urban 
areas  Is  receiving  from  the  whole  spectrum 
of  society  across  the  nation.  There  Is  growing 
awareness  of  the  environmental  and  social 
consequences  of  highway  transportaUon  sys- 
tems, and  more  Interest  and  energy  are  now 
being  directed  to  the  quality  of  life  through- 
out the  naUon.  It  U  apparent  that  the  ele- 
ments Involved  In  the  controversy  over  high- 
way construction  In  the  District  of  ColTimbfa 
are  not  unique,  and  th«efore  tlie  manner 
In  which  the  public  works  program  proceeds 
m  this  city  coiUd  establish  precedent  and 
has  importance  for  the  future  development 
of  other  areas  of  the  nation. 


GovEaNMxm  or  tbx 
District  of  Cohjmbia, 

WuMrngton,  B.C. 
Hon.  Spiho  T.  Acuaw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  

Dear  Mr.  PKEsnairr:  In  ounfoimance  witn 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1M8.  I  «» 
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reporting  to  the  Congress  the  recommenda- 
tions o£  the  District  of  Cclumbin  Govern- 
ment as  required  by  Section  33(c). 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  report  of 
the  District  o{  Columbia  Council  together 
with  the  hearing  record  and  the  study  and 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of  High- 
«  ays  and  Traffic. 

The  report  of  the  City  Council  was 
ad  >pted  after  extensive  public  hearings  on 
the  recommendations  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Trafflc.  The  City 
Coui.cU  reiected  tlie  Department's  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  North  Central  Free- 
way and  In  lieu  thereof,  has  recommended  a 
freeway  generally  paralleling  New  York 
Avenue  and  connecting  with  the  Washing- 
ton-Baltimore Parkway  and  the  East  Leg  by 
means  of  tunneling  under  the  National 
Arboretum.  The  Council's  recommendation 
In  this  respect  was  made  In  light  of  Its 
assessment  of  the  disruptive  effects  of  the 
North  Central  location  In  terms  of  environ- 
mental.  sccloeconomlc  and  bousing  con- 
siderations as  well  as  the  uncertainties  of 
necessary  connections   In  Iitaryland. 

After  full  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  Council's  report  and  recommendations. 
I  concur  therein. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion.  I  have  been 
particularly  mindful  of  the  reasoning  under- 
lying the  Highway  Department's  recom- 
mendation as  reflected  In  Ita  report  and 
testimony  before  the  Council.  However,  in 
my  view,  environmental,  socioeconomic  and 
housing  considerations  must  be  heavily 
weighed  In  determining  freeway  locations. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  New  York  Avenue 
routing,  as  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Council,  will  be  attended  with  less  dis- 
ruption to  the  community  and,  on  balance. 
Is  to  b«  favored. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  all  recognize  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  system  thought- 
fully conceived  for  the  essential  movement 
of  people  and  goods.  Freeways,  rapid  transit 
and  major  surface  trafflc  arteries  are  the 
principal  components  of  such  a  system. 
The  freeway  projects  already  built  and 
those  under  present  consideration  and 
METRO  are  progressing  The  local  street 
system  must  be  our  next  area  of  major  con- 
cern in  order  that  the  seemingly  Inevitable 
growing  trafflc  loads  on  surface  streets  not 
be  perm:tted  to  effect  adversely  the  adjoin- 
ing neighborhoods  and  their  essential  values. 
In  this  effort,  we  shall  seek  the  continued 
interest  and  support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
DOT 

Sincerely  yours. 

Waltsb  E.  Washincton. 

Comm<s5ioner. 

OovEaNafCNT  or  the  Disnicr  or 
Columbia.  ExcctrrrvE  OmcE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  6,  t96S. 
Hon  Jennings  Randolph. 
Chairman,  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Chaoiman:  It  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  Mayor-Commissioner  and 
the  members  of  the  City  Council  to  learn  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  July  3, 
passed  H.R.  17134.  Including  a  section  which 
requires  the  District  of  Columbia  to  build  a 
freeway  system  in  accordance  with  a  prede- 
termined master  plan.  It  Is  our  feeling  that 
the  transportation  system  within  an  urban 
community,  especially  the  Nation's  Capital, 
should  be  decided  by  the  local  government 
after  &n  expression  by  the  citizens  of  the 
community. 

The  Mayor-Commissioner  and  City  Coun- 
cil submitted,  as  the  official  position  of  the 
District  Oovemment.  a  provision  which 
would  have  permitted  the  City  Council,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Mayor-Commissioner,  to 
determine  the  highway  pattern  wlthls  our 
city.  The  language  in  the  submittal  of  April 
18  to  the  Honorable  Oeorge  H.  Fallon,  Chair- 


man   of    the    House    Committee    on    Public 
Works.  In  part,  provided: 

The  Oovernment  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia believes  that  any  legislation  designed  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  the  court  decision 
referred  to  above  should  include  provisions 
to  assure  more  meaningful  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  planning  of  Federal  aid  highways. 
Such  citizen  participation  can  best  be  as- 
sured if  the  final  authority  to  determine  the 
highway  system  to  b«  built  within  the  city 
rests  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
ns  the  body  most  responsive  to  the  wishes 
and  needs  of  the  community.  The  delibera- 
tions and  actions  of  the  Council  must,  of 
course,  adequately  consider  the  views  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
professional  expertise  of  the  highway  plan- 
ners, and  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Oovernment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  believes  that  the  flnal  responslbll- 
I'.y  (or  the  plan  and  general  design  of  the 
ci'y's  highways  should  rest  with  the  Council. 

In  order  to  be  free  to  exercise  such  re- 
sponsibility the  District  Oovernment  must 
recommend  against  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
1600  Rather,  we  believe,  the  Council  should 
be  able  to  adopt  a  plan  for  the  location, 
character,  and  extent  of  the  District's  high- 
way system  as  well  as  approve  individual 
highway  project  plans  concerning  alignment 
and  design.  Since  much  work  has  already 
been  completed  concerning  alternative  de- 
signs for  various  highway  projects,  the  Coun- 
cil should  be  able.  If  It  chooses,  to  consider 
various  individual  project  designs  at  the 
same  time  It  adopts  an  overall  plan.  Such 
simultaneous  consideration  on  portions  of 
the  system  could,  in  fact,  facilitate  more 
meaningful  citizen  participation  and  provide 
an  eRectlve  solution  to  the  city's  transporta- 
tion problems. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  remove  self-determination  from 
our  city  government's  authority.  It  Is  also 
regrettable  that  Congress  would  direct  that 
a  specific  freeway  system  be  built  In  any 
of  the  urban  centers  of  our  country. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  review  this 
provision  in  conference  and  remove  the  man- 
date for  a  specific  system  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

An  Identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  The 
Honorable     Oeorge     H.     Fallon,     Chairman, 
House  Public  Works  Conunittee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WAL-rm    E.    Washincton. 

Wayor-Commujtoner. 
John  W.  Hechinub, 
Chairman,  D.C.  City  Council. 

GOVXBNMKNT    Or    THE    DiSTBICT    OF 

Columbia. 

Wathington,  D.C,  February  19. 1970. 
Hon.  Walteb  E.  Washington, 
ifayor-Commts»ioner, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Matob  Washington  :  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  you  the  Report  concerning  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  City  Council  on  February  17.  1070.  as  a 
report  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  Section 
23(c)  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968: 

The  uansmlttal  Includes  the  following 
documents: 

(1)  Resolution  Number  TO-IZ  adopted  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council 

(2)  The  Report  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System  In 
the  District  of  Columbia 

(3)  The  1970  DC  Highway  Department 
Study 

(4)  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission document  entitled.  "Elements  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  National  Capital" 
which  Includes  the  1968  Major  Thoroughfare 


Plan  as  adopted  by  the  Planning  Commission 
and  approved  by  the  City  Council 

(5)  A  letter  from  Mr.  O.  Franklin  Edwards. 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion, dated  January  30.  1970,  which  was  sub- 
mitted as  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  City 
Council  hearings 

(6)  Resolution  Number  70-14  adopted  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  amending 
Resolution  Number  70-13. 

I  would  like,  in  transmitting  the  Report  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  to  com- 
ment on  several  important  considerations 
which  I  believe  prompted  the  Council  to 
render  the  Report  In  the  way  It  did. 

First.  I  beUeve  the  Council  felt  that  It  has 
discharged  Itr  obligation  to  the  trafflc  prob- 
lem In  the  Metropolitan  Area,  especially  to 
Maryland  by  recommending  the  building  of 
almost  25  miles  of  freeways,  parkways,  and 
highways  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (In- 
cluding what  Is  already  required  to  be  built) . 

A  listing  of  these  freeways,  parkways  and 
highways  Includes: 

( 1 )  The  Palisades  Parkway 

( 2 )  The  Potomac  River  Freeway 

(3)  The  South  Leg  of  the  Iimer  Loop 

(4)  The  Center  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop 

(5)  The  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop 

(6)  The  Industrial  Freeway  along  New 
York  Avenue  as  a  route  for  1-95  Into  the  City 

(7)  The  North  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop 

(8)  The  Three  Sisters  Bridge 

This  Is  In  addition  to  improving  trafflc 
flow  on  major  arterial  streets. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  Avenue  route  is  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  North  Central  Freeway  set  out  In 
the  1970  Study  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Highways  and  Trafflc. 

Second.  I  believe  the  Council  was  substan- 
tially Impressed  by  President  Nixon's  state- 
ments on  pollution  and  the  quality  of  envi- 
ronment and  considered  this  factor  strenu- 
ously In  rendering  otir  Report. 

Third.  I  believe  that  there  Is  sufflclent 
doubt  about  the  certainty  of  the  70-S  and 
1-99  routes  In  Maryland  between  the  Belt- 
way and  the  District  line  that  the  Council 
Is  convinced  that  by  far  the  most  prudent 
course  Is  to  complete  the  Interstate  system 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  using  rights  of  way 
which  are  readily  obtainable  and  which  min- 
imize community  dislocation  and  disrup- 
tion. The  State  of  Maryland  has  yet  to  com- 
plete required  public  hearings  on  either  the 
70-S  or  1-96  connections  to  freeways  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  that  action  to  begin 
construction  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
the  road  appears  to  be  premature.  In  recent 
weeks,  the  proposal  for  a  Northern  Parkway 
which  would  serve  as  an  extension  of  the 
North  Central  Freeway  between  the  Beltway 
and  the  proposed  outer  Beltway  has  been 
dropped  Indefinitely  by  Maryland.  The  pros- 
pect of  delays  being  encountered  In  con- 
structing controversial  connecting  routes 
within  the  Beltway  suggest  strongly  that 
construction  of  the  Industrial  Freeway  route 
along  New  York  Avenue  to  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  la  the  most  certain 
way  to  get  1-95  operational  and  to  provide 
the  capacity  which  Is  needed  now  in  the  city. 
Sincerely, 

OlLBEBT  HaHN,  Jr., 

Chairman,  City  Council. 
Rfi*obt  or  the  Distbict  or  Columbia  CouHcn. 

ON  THE  iNTEBSTA'rr  HlOHWAT  STBTEM  IN  THE 

Distbict  or  Columbia 

The  District  of  Columbia  Council  Is  pleased 
to  make  the  following  report  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  Section  23(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  by  a  vote  of  9-0  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1970.  The  Council  took  this  action 
after  extensive  public  hearings  which  ex- 
tended from  January  29  through  February  6, 
1970.  The  council  analyzed  the  three  studies 
prepared  by  the  District  of  Columbia  High- 
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way  Department— -Recommended  Action  on 
North  Leg  Freeway";  "Recommendations  for 
a  Freeway  In  the  Northern  Sector  and  Re- 
lated Policy":  and  "Recommendations  for  the 
South  Leg  Freeway  Alignment " — released  on 
January  12,  1970  (hereinafter  sometimes 
referred  to  collectively  as  the  "1970  DC. 
Highway  Department  Study  ") ,  together  with 
Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  of  the  Planning 
Commission  approved  previously  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  In  December  of 
1968  (hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "1968  NCPC  Major  Thoroughfare  Plan").' 
These  documents  and  a  complete  record  of 
the  hearings,  which  includes  testimony  of 
offlcials  and  citizens  from  the  entire  metro- 
politan area,  accompany  this  report. 

Section  23(C)  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968  specifies  that: 

"(c)  The  Oovernment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  study  those  projects  on  the  Inter- 
sute  System  set  forth  in  The  1968  Interstate 
System  Cost  Estimate",  House  Document 
Numbered  199,  Ninetieth  Congress,  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  are  not  spec- 
ified m  subsection  (b),  and  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  their  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  such  projects 
Including  any  recommended  alternative 
routes  or  plans,  and  if  no  such  recommenda- 
tions are  submitted  within  such  18-month 
period  then  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  construct  such  routes,  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter,  as  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section." 

The  18-month  period  specified  In  section 
33(c)  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  terminates  on  February  23,  1970.  For  Its 
part  of  the  report  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  District  of  Columbia  Council  reports 
pursuant  to  the  said  section  23(c),  as 
Xollows: 

I.  The  primary  recommendations  contained 
in  the  1970  D.C.  Highway  Department  Study 
are  not  accepted. 

U.  In  their  place,  the  relevant  portions  of 
the  1968  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
ission  Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  are  recom- 
mended, uHth  certain  modifications  which 
are  noted  below. 

Except  to  the  extent  that  the  1968  NCPC 
Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  has  been  modified 
to  Include  the  4  projects  called  for  in  Sec- 
tion 23(b)  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968,  the  1968  NCPC  Major  Thoroughfare 
Plan  remains  intact  and  is  still  the  most  vi- 
able and  best  solution  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  period  1970-1976.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  all  of  the  segments  specified 
In  Section  23(b)  are  either  under  construc- 
tion or  t>elng  designed. 

me  paragraphs  which  follow  describe  the 
report  on  a  segment  by  segment  basis: 

1.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council  re- 
ports a  South  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  {or 
Trans-Mall  Connector)  should  be  built,  as 
'recommended  by  the  1968  NCPC  Major  Thor- 
oughfare Plan,  but  rejects  both  the  "tunnel 
and  trench"  recommended  by  the  1970  D.C. 
Highway  Department  Study  (the  so-called 
Alternate  A  of  its  South  Leg  Recommenda- 
tion) and  the  "mile  long  tunnel"  recom- 
mended by  the  N.C.P.C.  itself  (the  so-called 
Alternate  B  of  the  NCPC  South  Leg  Recom- 
mendation). 

In  the  interests  of  building  the  Trans-Mall 
Connector  (or  South  Leg)  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  take  care  of  present  needs  and  in  the 


>  Published  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  In  the  Document  entitled, 
"Elements  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  th» 
National  Capital."  All  footnou  references  to 
the  Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  or  to  state- 
ments of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission are  from  this  document. 


Interests  of  reducing  the  cost  and  extensive 
disruption  of  the  monumental  area  of  the 
City,  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  and  recommends  that 
a  smaller  tunnel  be  built  behind  the  Uncoln 
Memorial  connecting  the  Potomac  River  Ex- 
pressway with  Independence  Avenue,  S.W. 
This  is  idenOfled  as  Alternate  C  In  the  Jan- 
uary, 1970  Highway  Department  Study,  en- 
titled "Recommendation  for  the  South  Leg 
Freeway  Alignment."  It  Is  reconunended 
that  any  future  traffic  capacity  needs  on  In- 
dependence Avenue  be  taken  care  of  by  ex- 
tension of  tunnel. 

2  The  District  of  Columbia  Council  re- 
ports a  North  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  {or 
Downtown  Distributor)  should  be  built  be- 
tween the  Potomac  River  Expressway  and 
the  Center  Leg  as  recommended  by  the  1968 
NCPC  Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  in  the  fol- 
lovring  words: 

"  .  .  Alternatives  (for  a  feasible  route 
for  major  east-west  trafflc  movement  In  the 
Central  area)  Include  a  tunnel  connecting 
the  E  Street  Expressway  with  Downtown,  a 
tunnel  under  K  Street  or  along  such  parallel 
arteries  as  L  and  M  Streets  in  the  heart 
of  the  central  office  area.  One  or  more  of 
these  Improvements  is  regarded  as  essential 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  central 
business  district  ..."  - 

The  District  of  Columbia  Council  reports 
that  the  alignment  of  a  North  Leg  should  be 
either  K  atreet,  L  Street  or  M  Street,  or  a 
comblnaUon  of  the  three.  The  route  should 
be  a  tunnel,  no  more  than  4  lanes  on  K 
Street  and  no  more  than  2  lanes  on  L  and 
M  Streets.  No  route  north  of  M  Street  is  ac- 
ceptable. (A  tunnel  connecting  the  E  Street 
Expressway  with  Dovmtown  is  the  only  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  K,  L,  and  M  Streets) . 
The  District  of  Columbia  Council  rejects 
the  1970  D.C.  Highway  Department  recom- 
mendation that  "the  report  to  Congress  on 
Interstate  routes  not  designated  for  con- 
struction include  a  request  for  an  18-month 
time  extension  to  conduct  a  study  for  the 
North  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop."  We  con- 
sider that  this  request  for  an  extension  does 
not  comply  with  Section  23(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  either  In  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
specific  aUgnment  of  the  E  Street  or  K,  L, 
and  M  Street  routes  will  not  be  built  until 
after  pubHc  hearings  required  by  Title  23 
of  the  U.S.  Code.  (See  e.g.,  the  transmittal 
letter  of  T.  P.  AlrU  to  Mayor  Washington, 
dated  January  12,  1970,  included  In  the 
Highway  Department  Study,  "Recommended 
Action  on  North  Leg  Freeway",  giving  the 
same  opinion). 

3.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council  re- 
ports on  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  (or 
Anacostia  Parktcay)   should  be  built. 

The  District  of  Colvimbla  Government  Is 
already  required  by  Section  23(b)  (4) 
of  the  1968  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  to 
build  part  of  the  East  Leg  of  the  Inner 
Loop  from  Barney  Circle  to  Bladensburg 
Road.  (That  section  is  identified  as  Section 
CI  to  C4  m  the  1968  Interstate  System 
Cost  Estimate,  page  33,  figure  11).  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  reports  the  rest 
of  the  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  to  be 
built  from  an  appropriate  point  on  Section 
C4  (as  identified  above)  through  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum  by  tunnel,  connecUng  with 
the  Washington-Baltimore  Parkway  in  the 
vicinity  of  South  Dakota  Avenue. 

The  need  for  an  East  Leg  (or  Anacostia 
Parkway)  appears  In  the  1968  NCPC  Major 
Thoroughfare  Plan  In  the  following  words: 
"Anacostia  Parkway.  A  parkway  connec- 
tion between  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway  and  the  Southeast  Freeway  at  Bar- 
ney Circle  should  be  constructed  to  serve 
as  an  alternate  access  for  automobile  traffic 


Into  the  Central  area  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional capacity  to  the  recreational  facilities 
m  Anacostia  Park.  It  would  divert  traffic 
from  the  residentUl  neighborhoods  In  the 
Capitol  East  area  and  provide  additional  fa- 
cilities for  serving  D.C.  Stadium  and  other 
new  recreational  faciUtles  proposed  as  a 
part  of  the  Anacostia  Park."  ^ 

4  The  District  of  Columbia  Council  re- 
ports, m  place  of  the  North  Central  Free- 
way and  m  place  of  the  North-East  Freeway, 
as  recommended  In  the  1970  DC.  Highway 
Department  Study,  that  the  New  York  Ave- 
nue Industrial  Freeway  should  be  built  as 
recommended  by  the  1968  NCPC  Major 
Thoroughfare  Plan.  In  the  following  words: 

"Industrial  Freeway.  The  construction  of 
an  industrial  freeway  over  the  railroad  yards 
north  of  New  York  Avenue  would  provide 
access  to  a  major  industrial  park  and  a  by- 
pass for  trucks  with  destinations  within  the 
District  of  Colimibla.  This  IndusUlal  free- 
way should  be  designed  under  the  Joint  de- 
velopment concept,  in  connection  with  a 
major  Industrial  park,  including  a  center  for 
truck  operations,  capable  of  creating  new 
employment  and  tax  base  for  the  District. 
Such  a  facility  would  substantially  relieve 
the  traffic  load  on  New  York  Avenue." « 


GENERAL   COMMENTS 

Because  of  Its  special  concern  for  the  ade- 
quacy of  transportation  links  between  the 
DlsUlct  of  Columbia  and  Maryland,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  reports  the  follow- 
ing General  Comments  from  the  1968  NCPC 
Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  and  the  docu- 
ment entitled.  "PoUcles  and  Principles  for  a 
Transportation    System    for    the    Nation's 

Capital" : 

A.  Freeways 

"There  are  no  freeways  to  the  north  out  of 
the  District,  but  neither  are  there  the  lim- 
ited number  of  gateways.  In  contrast  to  the 
five  gateway  arterlals  crossing  the  Potomac 
from  the  west  and  the  five  crossing  the  Ana- 
costia to  the  south  and  east,  there  are  15 
major  surface  arteries  crossing  the  line  be- 
tween the  District  and  the  Maryland  suburbs 
to  the  north.  These  are  major  peak-hour 
traffic  carriers  t'aat  connect  with  the  street 
network  of  the  central  area  at  many  points. 
The  Commission's  studies  show  that  adding 
the  projected  rapid  transit  capacities  to  the 
automobile  lanes  provided  by  these  arteries 
can  adequately  provide  for  future  traffic 
needs  to  the  north — without  new  free- 
ways." =• 

B.  Arterial  streets 

"Management  measures  should  be  con- 
tinued to  improve  operation  of  the  arterial 
streets  through  refinement  of  slgnallzatlon 
and  electronic  control,  channelization  of  la- 
tersectlons,  construction  of  grade  separations 
at  complex  Intersections,  and  additional  lim- 
itations on  on-street  parking."' 

An  example  of  the  above  comment  would 
be  to  Improve  the  flow  of  traffic  coming  into 
the  City  from  I-70S  by  Improving  lights,  re- 
stricting access  and  overbalancing  lanes  in 
rush  hours,  or  removing  parking. 

C.  Interstate  traffic  from  the  north 

"With  respect  to  Interstate  traffic  moving 
Into  the  metropolitan  area  from  the  north 
on  I-70S  and  1-95,  vehicles  with  destinations 
beyond  the  District  clearly  should  be  diverted 
around  the  beltway.  Interstate  traffic  with 
destinations  within  the  District  has  opUons 
that  are  obviously  as  satisfactory  as  such 
traffic  finds  in  any  metropolitan  region.  The 
interstate  system  ItseU— as  a  clty-to-clty  sys- 
tem—gives no  assurance  of  freeway  access  to 
the  heart  of  the  central  city.  Both  I-70S  and 


=  Ibid,  p.  19. 


=  Ibid.  p.  19. 
•  Ibid,  p.  19. 
'  Ibid,  p.  31. 
•Ibid,  p.  19. 
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1-95  trftffle  can  move  down  the  same  arterial 
Btreet  network  used  by  the  commuters,  and 
presumably  a  large  part  of  this  Interatate 
traffic  will  be  at  non-peak  hours.  I-TOS  in- 
tersCAte  traffic  would  have  the  additional  op- 
tion of  moving  into  the  District  via  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway  and 
raUsades  Parkway  oS  the  beltway  to  tha 
west. 

"1-95  Interstate  traffic  can  be  channeled 
over  a  short  Jog  on  the  beltway  to  the  Baltl- 
more-Wa  hington  Parkway  for  a  penetration 
into  the  District  over  that  route.  Three  op- 
tions would  be  provided  for  this  Interstate 
traffic  with  downtown  destinations — via 
Kenllworth.  via  the  proposed  new  Anacoatla 
Parkway,  and  via  New  York  Avenue  (which 
Is  being  improred  as  a  major  entrance  into 
the  Nation's  Capital  from  the  east).  Addi- 
tional capacities  to  handle  this  I-9S  traffic, 
of  course,  will  t>e  needed  on  the  beltway  and 
the  Baltimore- Washington  Parkway.  (An 
alternative  would  be  a  new  highway  In  Mary- 
land that  would  bring  I  95  directly  Into  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  at  or  near 
the  Kenllworth  Interchange.) 

"The  Comnilsslon  believes  that  these  facil- 
ities can  adequately  provide  for  Interstate 
traffic  from  the  north  with  central  area  desti- 
nations. The  construction  of  a  freeway  to  the 
north  (In  addition  to  the  string  of  major 
surface  streets)  In  order  to  acconunodate  In- 
terstate traffic  would  t  Imply  open  up  another 
arterial  gateway  for  the  suburban  commuter. 
This  the  Commission  rejects  as  both  unnec- 
essary and  undesirable." ' 

(Report  presented  by  the  Transportation 
Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  on  February  17.  1970.  Reverend 
Jerry  A.  Moore.  Chairman;  Mrs.  Polly  Shackle- 
ton.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Teldell.  Gilbert  Hahn, 
Jr.,  Ex  Officio.) 

National  Cawtai.  Planninc  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  30,  1970. 
Hon.  On-aEXT  Hahn, 
Chairmmn,  District  of  Columbia  Council. 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAB  Mk.  Hahn:  This  letter  is  submitted 
for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  the  public  hear- 
ing commencing  January  29  before  the  Trans- 
portation Committee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  with  respect  to  the  segments 
of  the  Interstate  system  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  upon  which  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Oovemment  and  the  Secretary  ot  Trans- 
portation are  directed  to  study  and  report 
their  recommendations  to  the  Congress  by 
February  23  pursuant  to  Section  23(c)  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  These 
segments  are  the  South  Leg  of  the  Inner 
Loop,  the  North  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  the 
North  Central  Freeway,  and  the  portion  of 
the  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  between 
Bladensburg  Road  and  the  North  Leg  of  the 
Inner  Loop,  aa  set  forth  in  House  Document 
No.  199.  90th  Congress,  entitled  "The  1968 
Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate". 

In  accordance  with  Sections  4  and  6  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1953,  as 
amended,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Conunlssion  adopted  on  December  11.  1968, 
and  the  Di!<trict  of  Colimibla  Council  ap- 
proved on  December  12.  1968.  a  Major  Thor- 
oughfare Plan  element  of  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  for  the  National  Capital.  The  Major 
Thoroughfare  Plan,  a  copy  of  which  is  trans- 
mlited  herewith  for  Inclusion  in  the  record, 
consists  of  text  and  a  map  bearing  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  Map  Pile  No. 
44  00  1000  00  25416.  There  is  also  submitted 
for  the  record  a  copy  of  a  statement  entitled 
•Policies  and  Prlnclplee  for  a  Transportation 
System  for  the  Nation's  Capital"  approved 
by  the  Commissloo  on  December  11.  1988. 

The  Major  Thoroughfare  Plaa  refers  to  th« 


'  Ibid.  p.  30.  31. 


Sovith  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  as  the  "Trans- 
Mall  Connector"  and  provides  with  reapect 
thereto ; 

"S.  Trans-Mall  Connector.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  tunnel  would  connect  the  Potomac 
Freeway  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  with 
the  southwest  section  of  the  city.  This  fa- 
cility Is  essential  for  the  movement  of  major 
traffic  flow  under  the  west  end  of  the  Mall  in 
the  vicinity  of  two  of  the  greatest  monu- 
ments In  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  Lincoln 
and  Jefferson  Memorials." 

The  Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  map  depicts 
the  South  Leg  in  tunnel  from  a  point  north 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  15th  Street  and 
Maine  Avenue.  S.W  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  tunnel  and  alignment  are  In  accordance 
with  the  project  as  set  forth  in  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "1968  Estimate  of  the  Cost  of 
Completion  of  the  National  Sj-stem  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  in  the  District 
of  Columbia",  a  part  of  House  Document  No. 
199.  90th  Congress. 

With  respect  to  the  North  Leg  of  the 
Inner  Loop,  the  ALijor  Thoroughfare  Plan 
provides: 

"7.  Doifnfoirn  Disfribufors.  Comprehen- 
sive studies  should  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  connection  with  planning  for 
Downtown  Washington  now  under  way,  to 
determine  the  most  feasible  routes  for  major 
east-west  traffic  Improvements  in  the  central 
area.  Alternatives  include  a  tunnel  connect- 
ing the  E  Street  Expressway  with  Downtown, 
a  tunnel  under  K  Street  or  along  such  paral- 
lel arteries  as  L  and  M  Streets  In  the  heart 
of  the  central  office  area.  One  or  more  of 
these  improvements  is  regarded  as  essential 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  central  busi- 
ness district,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and 
most   viable  central   areas   In   the  country." 

The  Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  refers  to  the 
East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  as  the  "Anacostla 
Parkway."  and  provides: 

"5.  Anacostia  Parkicay.  A  parkway  con- 
nection between  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway  and  the  Southeast  Freeway  at  Bar- 
ney Circle  should  be  constructed  to  serve  as 
an  alternate  access  for  automobile  traffic 
Into  the  Central  area  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional capacity  to  the  recreational  facilities 
In  Anacostla  Park.  It  would  divert  traffic 
from  the  residential  neighborhoods  In  the 
Capitol  East  area  and  provide  additional  ca- 
pacities for  serving  DC.  Stadium  and  other 
new  recreational  facilities  proposed  as  a  part 
of  the  Anacostla  Park." 

The  projects  described  In  House  Document 
No.  199  as  1-95  and  1-70  through  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (the 
North  Central  Freeway  and  the  Northeast 
Freeway )  are  not  part  of  the  system  of  park- 
ways and  freeways  recommended  In  the 
Major  Thoroughfare  Plan.  The  Commission's 
statement  on  •'Policies  and  Principles  for  a 
Transportation  System  for  the  Nations  Cap- 
ital" provides  as  follows: 

"Interstate  Traffic  from  the  North.  With 
respect  to  Interstate  traffic  moving  Into  the 
Metropolitan  area  from  the  north  on  1-708 
and  I-9S.  vehicles  with  destinations  beyond 
the  District  clearly  should  be  diverted  around 
the  beltway.  Interstate  traffic  with  destina- 
tions within  the  District  has  options  that 
are  obviously  as  satisfactory  as  such  traffic 
finds  in  any  metropolitan  region.  The  inter- 
state system  itself — as  a  clty-to-city  sys- 
tem— gives  no  assurance  of  freeway  access 
to  the  heart  of  the  central  city.  Both  I-70S 
and  1-95  traffic  can  move  down  the  same 
arterial  street  network  used  by  the  com- 
muters, and  presumably  a  large  part  of  this 
Ir  terstate  traffic  will  be  at  non-peak  hours. 
I-70S  interstate  traffic  would  have  the  addi- 
tional option  of  moving  Into  the  District 
via  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way and  Palisades  Parkway  oR  the  beltway 
to  the  west. 


"I-9S  Interstate  traffic  can  be  channeled 
over  a  short  Jog  on  the  beltway  to  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway  for  a  penetration 
into  the  District  over  that  route.  Three  op- 
tions would  l>e  provided  for  this  Interstate 
traffic  with  downtown  destinations — via  Ken- 
llworth, via  the  proposed  new  Anacostla 
Parkway,  and  via  New  Tork  Avenue  (which 
la  being  improved  as  a  major  entrance  Into 
the  Nation's  Capital  from  the  east).  Addi- 
tional capacities  to  handle  this  1-95  traffic, 
of  course,  will  be  needed  on  the  beltway 
•Tnd  the  Baltimore- Washington  Parkway.  (An 
alternative  would  be  a  new  highway  in  Mary- 
land that  would  bring  I-9S  directly  into  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  at  or  near 
the  Kenllworth  Interchange. 

•'The  Commission  believes  that  these  fa- 
cilities can  adequately  provide  for  Interstate 
traffic  from  the  north  with  central  area  des- 
tinations. The  construction  of  a  freeway  to 
the  north  (In  addition  to  the  string  of  major 
surface  streets)  In  order  to  accommodate  in- 
terstate traffic  would  simply  open  up  another 
arterial  gateway  for  the  suburban  commuter. 
This  the  Commission  rejects  a«  both  trnnec- 
es.'ary  and  undesirable." 

No  modlflcatlons  to  the  Major  Thorough- 
fare Plan  relating  to  these  segments  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Commission  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  since  the  adoption 
and  approval  of  the  Plan  on  December  11 
and  12.  1968. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Feanklin  Eowabds, 

Acting  Cliairman. 


RESCISSION  OP  ORDER  FOR  REC- 
OGNITION OP  SENATOR  BROOKE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  under  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  was  to  be  recognized  to- 
morrow be  vacated. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT    10   AM. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  26.  1970.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINA-nON 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  25, 1970: 

DcPAXTsiENT  or  Tkansportation 

Charles  D.  Baker,  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
vice  Paul  W.  Cherlngton.  resigned. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  February  25,  1970: 

Charles  D.  Baker,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Asalstant  Secretary  of  Transportation,  vice 
Paul  W.  Cherlngton.  resigned,  which  was  aent 
to  the  Senate  on  January  26.  1970. 


February  25,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col- 
umnist John  D.  Lofton,  Jr..  is  a  very 
penetrating  observer  of  the  Washington 
scene  and  it  is  proper  with  aU  the  sec- 
ond guessing  that  is  involved  in  the 
changes  at  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  that  his  views  carried  in  the 
Monday.  February  16  edition  of  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  Traveler  be  thoughtfully  ana- 
lyzed. 

The  column  follows: 

Harris  Deep  in  Hot  Water 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Ostensibly.  Sen.  Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma 
called  It  quits  as  Democratic  national  chair- 
man the  other  day  because  the  ••constraints" 
involved  in  presiding  over  his  divided  party 
cramped  his  style. 

He  said  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  speak  more 
freely  on  the  Issue  of  Vietnam,  race  and  pov- 
erty. An  odd  desire.  Indeed,  since  It  seems  to 
be  precisely  because  of  his  public  utterances 
of  these  very  subjecte  that  he  Is  now  about 
as  popular  In  his  home  sute  as  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease. 

But  It  is  only  after  discussing  Sen.  Harris 
with  some  of  the  folks  back  home  that  one 
realizes  how  much  hot  water  the  senator  Is 
in. 

Ted  Ralston,  managing  editor  of  Sen.  Har- 
ris' hometown  paper,  the  Lawton  Constitu- 
tion, says  Harris  is  In  "big  trouble." 

••In  a  sUte  that  Is  fairly  conservative,  Fred 
has  forgotten  the  people  on  Just  about  every- 
thing," said  Ralston,  who  has  known  Harris 
for  15  years  and  on  occasion  socialized  with 
him  and  his  wife.  'People  here  didn't  like  it 
when  he  wrote  that  book  of  his.  'Alarms  and 
Hopes.'  which  said  we  are  all  racists.  They 
didn't  like  his  participation  In  the  Kerner 
Commission,  either,  which  said  the  same 
thing.  His  association  with  the  radicals  In 
last  year's  moratorium  has  also  riled  people 

up." 

As  an  example  of  how  Harris  has  gotten 
out  of  touch  with  his  constituents,  Ralston 
cited  a  recent  business  trip  he  made  to 
Washington  which  was  to  include  an  Inter- 
view with  Sen.  Harris.  As  It  turned  out,  the 
senator  had  to  be  called  from  a  committee 
meeting  to  be  interviewed  and  Ralston  was 
forced  to  stand  in  a  crowded,  noisy  hall  and 
even  then  was  allowed  only  15  minutes  of 
the  senator's  time. 

Does  Ralston  think  Harris  will  be  re- 
elected In  1972? 

•I  don't  think  so."  he  replied,  more  sad- 
ness than  bitterness  in  his  voice.  "I  don't 
know  what  happened  to  Fred.  We  had  high 
hopes  for  him.  But  now  .  .  .  ,"  his  voice 
trailed  off. 

Tony  SoloifTa.  political  reporter  for  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,  says  Harris  is  In  trouble 
•even  with  the  liberal  Democrats." 

•People  feel  that  on  such  things  as  the 
war  In  Vietnam  he  sounds  too  much  like 
Gene  McCarthy  to  suit  them.  They  also  feel 
that  he's  an  opportunist  who's  shifted  with 
the  political  winds,"  he  said. 

George  Gurley,  editor  of  the  Ada  News, 
says  Harris  has  got  "definite  resistance"  to 
hU  policies  on  the  war,  civil  rights  and 
mlnorttlM,  "He'8  too  liberal,"  says  Gurley. 


"A  good  conservative  candidate,  of  either 
party,  could  give  him  fits." 

Ditto  says  Kent  Halsell.  news  editor  of 
the  Northeastern  Oklahoma  Muskogee 
Phoenix.  „ 

•Just  about  anybody  could  beat  Harris, 

said  Halsell. 

Specific  gripes?  Again  the  Vietnam  thing: 
•People  didn't  like  It  when  he  took  part  in 
last  year's  Oct.  15  Moratorium  activities  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma.  This  raised  a 
lot  of  controversy.  People  here  don't  go  for 
those  weirdo  groups.  If  Harris  wants  to  be 
re-elected,  he's  really  going  to  have  tp  go 
some." 

•Its  his  association  with  this  hippie  move- 
ment on  the  war  and  the  Kennedy  people 
that's  hurting  him  here,"  said  Ralph  Smith, 
political  writer  for  the  Bartlesville  Examiner, 
which  editorially  supported  Harris'  election 
to  the  Senate  In  1966. 

■If  the  elecUon  were  today,  he  woudn  t 
stand  a  chance.  I  think  he'd  have  a  tough 
lime  running  against  anybody." 

Ed  Montgomery,  city  editor  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  Oklahoman,  feels  the  same  way: 
the  average  person  in  Oklahoma  Is  at  odds 
with  Harris  on  the  two  most  imporWnt  sub- 
jects,  Vietnam  and  integration. 

The  only  person  contacted  who  felt  Harris 
to  t>e  in  no  particular  trouble  was  Phil 
Brown,  city  editor  of  the  Enid  Eagle.  And 
he  admitted  that  Harris  had  Incurred  a  great 
many  enemies  with  his  stance  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

All  in  all,  a  gloomy  optlook  for  Sen.  Harris 
to  be  sure.  But  two  years  Is  a  long  time  and 
people  have  notoriously  short  memories. 

Ultimately  It  looks  as  If  Sen.  Harris  will 
be  hoisted  with  his  own  petard  because  he 
shows  no  signs  at  all  of  moderaOng.  Several 
democrats.  Including  Sen.  Harris,  are  pro- 
moting an  alternative  proposal  to  President 
Nixon's  welfare  program  which  advocates, 
among  other  things,  a  $3,600  a  year  guaran- 
teed annual  Income — more  than  twice  the 
Nixon  figure — that  ought  to  go  over  in  Okla- 
homa like  a  lead  balloon. 


tinues  to  inspire  its  sons  and  daughters 
around  the  world.  The  enduring  impor- 
tance of  the  Lithuanian  culture  is 
marked  by  the  celebration  of  the  coun- 
try's declaration  of  independence.  It  is 
an  honor  to  join  with  other  Members  and 
with  the  Lithuanian  American  commu- 
nity in  remembering  that  historic  event. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


LSD    DRUG    KILLS    ANOTHER    MAN 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  17,   1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  other  Members  in  saluting  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithua- 
nia. On  February  16.  1918.  independence 
was  declared  in  the  capital  city  of  Vil- 
nius. Lithuanians  around  the  world 
proudly  remember  that  day  in  their  cur- 
rent celebrations. 

All  Americans  recognize  that  our  coun- 
try has  developed  and  prospered  through 
the  efforts  of  peoples  from  all  lands  and 
races.  Among  them,  the  Lithuanians  have 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  oiu: 
life  and  culture. 

Chicagoans  are  particularly  aware  of 
American  Lithuanians,  of  whom  over 
100,000  live  in  Metropolitan  Chicago. 
Their  contribution  to  the  growth  and  life 
of  Chicago  is  known  to  all  citizens  of  the 

city.  ,    ^  , 

Whatever  the  present  political  status 
of  Lithuania,  the  Lithuanian  spirit  con- 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 
Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
committee  sessions  in  this  Congress  have 
been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  drugs. 
The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  wheth- 
er drugs  really  have  any  harmful  effects. 
It  has  been  said  that  LSD  provides  an 
interesting  diversion.  I  just  read  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
From  this  we  hear  the  words  of  the  dead 
young  man  whose  life  was  ruined  at  age 
19  by  LSD. 

With  the  300-percent  increase  in  drug 
use  last  year  we  all  consider  this  a  major 
national  problem.  How  can  we  tell  this 
same  story  to  the  parents  and  young  peo- 
ple of  America?  Read  the  words  from 
this  dead  man's  voice  and  let  us  work 
together  and  take  his  dying  words  as  a 
challenge  for  a  stronger  future  in 
America : 

Salt  Lake  Crrr.— A  week  ago  Craig 
Gardner,  a  handsome  19-year-old  postal 
worker,  got  up  early.  He  went  to  work  for 
a  few  hours,  visited  his  mother  briefly,  then 
went  to  his  apartment  and  made  a  tape 
recording. 

<rhen,he  drove  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  a 
remote  area  of  Wyoming  and.  the  county 
coroner  ruled,  shot  himself. 

The  tape  recording  was  found  by  a  room- 
mate and  played  at  Craig's  funeral.  It  was  a 
rambling,  touching  account  of  a  young  man's 
struggle  with  LSD. 

His  parents  released  a  portion  of  the  tape 
Saturday,  saying  it  might  alert  others  who 
use  drugs.  ^    ^ 

■  We  hope  to  God  it  will  help  somebody 
else. '  said  his  mother,  Mrs.  William  Blaln  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Here  Is  what  her  son  said  In  his  last 
hours: 

•I  cant  think,  can't  think,  can  t  think. 
"Well,  about  all  I  have  to  say  is— actually, 
the  real  reason  Is  that  I  really  don't  know— 
(pause)  I'll  ten  you  one  thing,  Dave,  (his 
roommate)  and  anyone  else  who's  listening, 
vou  can  really  get  messed  up  on  that  stuff. 
••You  might  hear  about  It  sooner  or  later. 
Mom— I'm  sorry.  Mom,  Dad  and  Bill — I'm 
sorry  that  your  little  boy  has  turned  into  an 
LSD  addict'. 

•It's  bad  news,  It  really  Is.  I  dldn  t  think 
It  was  when  I  was  first  taking  It,  but  I've  been 
getting  pretty  stoned  lately,  and  you  just 
don't  know  what's  real  and  what  Isn't  real. 
You  really  don't." 

••All  I  can  say  Is,  I  had  to  find  out  myself— 
kind  of  a  poor  excuse,  you  know — but  I 
really  shouldn't  Jiave  taken  any  dope  at  all— 
any  acid  (LSD)  and  I  shouldn't  reaUy  have 
started  off  with  any  grass. 

Marijuana,  either.  Of  course,  grass  Isn't 
bad — it's  the  acid  that  got  to  me. 
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•Tell  you  one  thing— after  you  take  so 
much  of  that  stuff,  you  Just  really  don  t 
know  where  you're  at  sometimes  .  .  . 

■  I  mean.  I  don  i  think  I  am.  but  what  I>e 
heard  is  that  a  person  who  thinks  he's  tnsaiM 
v'r  something  would  never  admit  It  to 
himieU. 

"I  iiAtX  enough  problems  of  my  own  wlih- 
oii:  even  taking  LSD  to  keep  my  mind  bent. 
Well,  actually  what  acid  does  Is  It  Intensifies 
ev.'rjthlng  to  a  great  extent.  This  probably 
is  what  it  did  to  me. 

•All  I  know  Is  I'm  going  to  be  In  one  hell 
of  a  fix  when  I  have  to  face  the  Big  Man 
up  in  Heaven.  1  m  not  saying  that  with  dis- 
respect for  the  Big  Man.  I'm  Just  saying  it 
because  I  felt  like  saying  It.  And  it  says  in 
the  Bible  that  he  who  kills  himself  will  not 
l>e  resurrected.  Well,  this  Is  the  great  punish- 
ment that  I'm  bestowing  upon  myself,  not 
only  physically,  but.  for  what  I've  read.  I'm 
going  to  be  suffering  eternally  for  tnis. 

I  have  thought  it  over  many  times  and 
there  really  isnt  anything  to  live  for.  I  don  t 
think  there  U.  And  I  really  don't  think  any- 
one could  convince  me  that  there  ia— not  me, 
anyway . . 

Then  he  drove  to  Wyoming  and  killed 
himself. 


A  VOICE  CRYING  IN  THE 
WILDERNESS? 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  SUr  of  February 
8.  1970.  Frances  Knight  has  streamlined 
the  n.S.  Passport  Office  so  that  it  takes 
ofily  3  days  to  obtain  a  passport.  At  the 
same  time,  her  operation  of  this  Office 
made  a  $10  million  profit  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  the  story  of  the  dif- 
ficulties she  has  encoimtered,  and  the 
dedicated  service  she  has  performed  de- 
serves wide  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

A   V01C«    CaTIMO    IJ«    THI    WlTJJEBNTSa? 

(By  Vera  Olaser  and  Malvlna  Stephenson) 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  is 
iMlllng  mad  at  Prances  O.  Knight. 

The  controversial,  gutsy  strawberry  blonde 
has  been  director  of  the  U.S.  Passport  Of- 
fice for  the  past  15  years.  She  is  noted  for 
"telling  it  like  it  is."  a  characteristic  which 
drives  her  superiors  wild. 

In  an  un-merry  Christmas  greeting  (sent 
to  1.000  special  friends,  mostly  congressmen 
and  reporters  I  sfe  cited  facts  on  an  ap- 
proaching crisis  In  the  Passport  Office. 

When  the  storj-  hit  page  one.  it  left  SUte 
Department  brass  red-faced  and  hurting  for 
an  explanation  as  to  why  they  had  slashed 
her  budget  and  staff,  crippling  the  US.  Pass- 
port operation  on  the  threshold  of  the  Jumbo 
Jet  age. 

Miss  Knight  doubts  her  money  troubles 
are  related  to  President  Nixon's  economy  pro- 
gram. In  her  view  they  should  be  blamed  on 
high-level  bureaucrats  entrenched  around 
the  secretary  of  state,  but  lukewarm  about 
nuiktng  a  good  showing  for  the  NLzon  ad- 
ministration. 

"It  looks  to  me  as  though  my  office  was 
singled  out  to  fall  flat  on  Its  face,"  she 
said.  "Why?  Because  we  offer  a  real  pubUc 
s^r^'lce.  This  Is  where  the  NUon  administra- 
tion would  get  the  worst  lumps." 
STicxT   arrtrATiON 

With  the  situation  getting  stickler  by  the 
moment,  a  solution  now  presents  Itself:  the 
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White  House  is  thinking  of  t)orrowing  Miss 
Knight,  perhaps  naming  her  a  presidential 
assistant. 

The  Idea  would  be  to  capitalize  on  her 
famed  execuUve  ability  whUe  making  a  ges- 
ture tow.trd  the  nation's  women,  where  the 
NUon  administration's  political  fences  need 
mending. 

Miss  Knight  could  be  expected  to  get  on 
well  with  Nixon's  conservative  cohorts.  They 
applaud  her  security-conscloufness.  Over  the 
years  she  has  tangled  with  upper-echelon 
•  liberals  '  in  the  State,  usual'y  caming  out 
on  top. 

Under  MUs  Knight's  direction  the  U.S. 
Pat^port  Office  has  become  a  model  agency. 
She  trimmed  the  time  It  takes  to  get  a  pass- 
port to  three  days  and  last  year  turned  In  a 
ten-mllllon-dollur  proAt,  something  almost 
unheard  of  in  government. 

Her  no-nonsense  efficiency,  coupled  with  a 
flair  for  publicity,  riles  the  stodgy  set  at 
State  For  three  years  running  they  have 
nixed  her  requests  for  more  staff,  field  of- 
fices and  research  money  to  cope  with  the 
rising  tide  of  passport  applications. 

SCOaCMEO     SUPERIORS 

Her  Christmas  letter  didn't  name  names 
but  scorched  her  superiors  for  "total  indif- 
ference^' to  the  passport  needs  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

It  drew  warm  replies  from  Capitol  Hill,  in- 
cluding one  from  Sen.  J.  WilUam  Pulbright. 
Foreign  Relauons  Committee  chairman,  who 
wrote.  "I  think  you  know  most  of  the  Senate 
supports  you." 

The  Senate  promptly  tucked  (310.000  more 
for  Miss  Knight  Into  a  then  pending  money 
biU.  The  funds  were  later  knocked  out.  but 
the  message  was  not  lost  on  State's  top  twass. 

They  are  aware  that  any  attempt  to  oust 
Miss  Knight  could  trigger  a  bipartisan 
tornitdo  on  Capitol  HUl. 

Now.  for  the  hrst  time.  Miss  Knight's  fight- 
ing spirit  appears  to  be  dwindling.  She  be- 
lieves her  enemies  are  wUllng  to  let  the 
public  suffer  in  order  to  "get"  her. 

She  mourns  over  the  wreckage  of  her 
"model"  operation. 

New  York  City's  tmderstaffed  passport  of- 
fice, for  example,  was  mobbed  last  sununer. 
Telephones  went  unanswered.  A  fist  fight 
erupted.  Women  fainted.  An  avalanche  of 
complaints  deluged  her. 

By  spring  of  this  year,  when  the  big  travel 
rush  hits,  Miss  Knight  predicts  a  situation 
o;  near -chaos,  spreading  to  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  perhaps  Philadelphia. 

Passports,  she  says,  are  "a  very  measurable 
product.  We  know  exactly  how  many  we 
need  to  Issue  so  many  passports.  We  are 
rarely  off  more  than  1  percent." 

Applications  are  up  almost  30  percent  over 
a  year  ago,  and  she  predicts  a  demand  for 
two  million  passports  by  1971. 

Her  pleas  for  three  additional  field  offices 
In  Detroit.  Houston,  and  New  Haven.  Conn., 
have  been  repeatedly  vetoed. 

To  stay  streamlined  and  cope  with  upcom- 
ing demands,  she  wants  to  develop  a  single- 
card,  dual-language  passport  and  electronic 
reading  devices  at  ports  of  entry.  Research 
funds  have  been  denied. 

"I  am  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness," 
Miss  Knight  said.  "I'm  telling  them  what 
will  happen  In  May  and  June.  I  hate  to  stay 
here  and  watch  It.  It  is  so  unnecessary." 

Her  435  permanent  and  140  seasonal  em- 
ployes have  been  working  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days and  hoUdays.  Illness,  absenteeism  and 
errors  are  beginning  to  mar  their  splendid 
record. 

Miss  Knight  holds  a  CivU  Service  grade  17 
position  with  salary  of  »32.840.  from  which 
she  can  be  dismissed  only  by  proving  mal- 
feasance Now  83  and  ph3rslcally  fit.  she  has 
seven  years  to  go  before  mandatory  retire- 
ment age. 

NO    PROMOTION 

Although  42  nations  have  sent  experts  to 
study  her  operation.  State  has  never  given 
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her  a  promotion  nor  commendation.  Several 
recommendations  that  she  be  nominated  for 
the  Federal  Women's  Award  have  been  killed 
inside  the  department. 

Cities,  airlines,  steamship  lines  and  do- 
mestic and  International  organizations,  how- 
ever, have  heaped  her  with  awards. 

Miss  KnIghl  presides  over  a  showplace 
residence  with  her  husband.  Wayne  W.  Par- 
rlsh.  a  wealthy  aviation  writer.  They  have 
traveled  more  than  a  million  miles  together, 
collecting  priceless  Oriental  antiques,  icon.-, 
paintings  and  china,  most  recently  fcr 
stained  glass  windows  from  Iran. 

Her  efficiency  Is  even  noticeable  at  home, 
where  the  fine  upholstered  pieces  are  en- 
cased In  clear  plastic. 

A  report  last  year  that  Parrlsh  might  he 
named  an  ambassador  was  dismissed  by  his 
wife  as  "another  attempt  to  get  rid  of  me." 

Parrlsh,  as  forthright  as  his  spouse,  tagged 
an  ambassadorial  Job  "dullsville."  and  add- 
ed, "it  would  seem  rather  strange  for  a  Re- 
publican to  Join  a  State  Department  stl'.l 
operated  one  hundred  percent  by  Demo- 
crats." 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  REJECTED 
BY  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIAN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  meet- 
ing in  AtlanU,  In  defeating  a  proposal 
to  endorse  ratification  of  the  UNO  Gen- 
ocide Convention  is  indeed  gratifying  to 
Americans  who  are  not  prepared  to  sur- 
render their  sovereignty  or  their  safety 
to  either  the  Soviet  Imperialists  or  the 
puppets  acting  the  charades  of  "nation- 
hood" in  the  so-called  third  world. 

At  best,  were  this  convention  ratified 
by  the  United  SUtes,  it  would  create  a 
maze  of  vague  and  hazy  restrictions  im- 
possible to  Identify — a  travesty  of  our 
fundamental  principle  that  a  criminal 
law  must  be  so  worded  that  the  average 
man  can  understand  when  his  actions 
contravene  its  provisions. 

At  worst,  due  to  the  supremacy  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  the  jumble  might 
become  criminal  law  in  the  these  United 
States,  although  it  is  patently  disre- 
garded by  other  nations  who  are  signa- 
tory to  the  convention. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  ever-present 
danger  that  In  a  day  to  come,  following 
the  nauseating  precedent  of  Nuremburg. 
Americans  would  stand  a  phony  "trial" 
before  foreign  judges — on  charges  of 
genocide.  Such  charges  could  derive 
from  our  opposition  to  Red  revolution 
in  Vietnam — or  Korea,  since  there  is  no 
statute  of  limitations.  They  could  arise 
because  we  do  not  teach  enough  Swa- 
hili — or  "soul" — or  recently  manufac- 
tured black  history  in  our  schools.  Or 
because  we  bus  children — forcibly  trans- 
ferring the  children  of  one  group  to  an- 
other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  measure  in  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation meeting,  Mr.  Ben  R.  Miller,  a 
distinguished  attorney  of  my  district, 
delivered  an  excellent  and  succinct  sum- 
mary of  the  mischief  to  be  wrought  if 
we  were  to  ratify  this  monstrosity.  For 
the  information  of  our  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Miller's  speech  in  my  remarks: 
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rkMarks  or  Mr.  Ben  R.  Miluir 
During  his  eight  years  as  President,  Mr. 
Elsenhower  neTsr  once  urged  ratification  of 
the  genocide  treaty.  His  experience  as  a 
military  man  enabled  him  to  better  see  the 
potential  danger  It  would  pose  to  the  es- 
sential premise  of  all  successful  armies— 
oUedience  to  orders  In  the  heat  of  battle. 
This  treaty  which  eliminates  as  a  defense 
obedience  to  military  orders  would  force 
e.«ch  American  soldier  In  the  heat  of  battle 
to  decide  should  he  risk  court-marUal  by 
violating  an  order  or  risk  genocide  trial  at 
some  future  time,  poasibly  back  at  the  scene 
of  battle  or  even  before  some  future  court. 
Nor  do  I  see  much  comfort  In  the  state- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  that  he  sees 
no  constitutional  objection  to  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  I  would  assume  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  under  past  rulings  of  the  United 
SUtes  Supreme  Court  a  treaty  becomes  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Nor  do  I  see  much  comfort  In  the  state- 
ment that  no  Implementing  legislation  is 
now  being  proposed  to  the  Congress.  Many 
question  whether  implementing  legislation 
would  be  needed,  even  for  trials  under  the 
treaty  of  our  citizens  In  Our  own  courts. 
But  if  the  trials  of  our  citizens  for  viola- 
tions of  the  treaty  were  to  be  In  the  courts 
of  other  nations  It  would  be  their  imple- 
menting legislation,  not  ours,  which  would 
control— certainly  if  it  Is  one  of  our  military 
or  civilian  people  already  in  that  territory 
who  Is  brought  to  trial  in  their  courto. 

Moreover,  once  the  treaty  is  ratified  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion would  require  but  a  bare  majority  of 
the  Congress. 

If  some  United  States  Congressman  in- 
troduced  an  act  to  create  as  a  new  crime 
not  only  some  action  which  resulted  in  death 
but  also  made  It  a  crime  to  either: 

(1)  cause  or  conspire  to  cause  serious 
mental  harm  to  a  part  of  a  national,  ethnic 
racial,  or  religious  group,  or 

(2)  help  or  conspire  to  help  bring  about 
condlUons  calculated  to  bring  about  physical 
destruction  of  even  a  part  of  such  a  group, 
or 

(3)  Impose  or  conspire  to  Impose  injuries 
intended  to  prevent  births  within  such  a 
group,  or 

(4)  forcibly  transfer  or  conspire  to  forcibly 
transfer  children  of  such  a  group  to  another 
group— what  would  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation say  about  so  vaguely  defining  new 
crimes? 

Particularly  If  such  a  blU  prescribed  no 
period  of  limitation  wltliln  which  an  accused 
could  be  brought  to  trial  and  where  Juris- 
diction to  try  such  an  accused  not  only  In 
our  federal  oovirts  but  In  the  courts  where 
the  alleged  actions  took  place  or  an  Inter- 
national penal  court  pledged  to  see  estab- 
lished. 

Whoae  laws  and  procedtires  wovild  control 
In  8U(a»  a  trial  In  such  a  foreign  country  on 
such  matters  as  double  Jeopardy,  search  and 
selztire,  and  self-incrimination? 

These  and  other  disturbing  possibilities 
from  a  Congressional  bill  could  of  course  be 
rectified  easily  by  simple  repeal  of  the  act. 
But  the  annovincement  of  a  treaty  Is  some- 
thing else  again  and  If  the  United  States 
after  having  ratified  sucb  a  treaty  sought 
to  recede  frtxn  It  It  would  certainly  be  ac- 
cused of  fraud  and  bad  faith. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  I  tirge 
that  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  do  not  reverse  a  position  It 
took  years  ago  after  much  more  dlwrtisston 
and  debate  than  Is  now  being  held  and  after 
obtalnlxxg  the  views  of  lawyers  throtighout 
the  United  States.  Instead.  I  hope  this  Honae 
wlU  again  ezpreas  ita  stern  opposition  to  raU- 
flcatlon  by  the  UnltMl  SUtes  of  the  genocide 
treaty. 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TEMNISSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  noted  columnist,  David  Lawrence  of 
U.S.  News  k  World  Report,  recently 
wrote  a  column  containing  quotations 
from  past  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  on  racial  equality. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter  I  Insert  the  col- 
umn in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


What  Presidents  Onc*  Said  AsotJT  Racial 

Equality 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  controversy  recently  about  Judge  G. 
Harrold  Carswells  speech  which  he  made  In 
1948  m  favor  of  segregation — six  years  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  ordered  desegrega- 
tion in  the  public  schools — prompt*  a  re- 
examination of  Just  what  was  said  In  public 
speeches  and  In  utterances  of  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  on  the  general  subject  of 
racial  equality  prior  to  the  Court's  ruling  In 
1954.  Here  are  some  extracU: 

Thomas  Jefferson,  In.  a  letter  to  Francois 
Jean  de  Chastelleux  on  June  7,  1785: 

"I  have  supposed  the  black  man,  in  his 
present  sUte.  might  not  be  in  body  and 
mind  equal  to  the  white  man;  but  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  affirm  that,  equally  culti- 
vated for  a  few  generations,  he  woiUd  not 
become  so." 

Jefferson's    Autobiography,    published    to 

1821 ' 

•Nothing  Is  more  certainly  written  to  the 
book  of  fate  than  that  these  people  are  to  be 
free;  nor  is  It  less  certato  that  the  two  races 
equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  govern- 
ment. Nature,  habit,  opinion  have  drawn  in- 
deUble  Itoee  of  dlsttoction  between  them." 
Abraham  Lincoln,  to  a  speech  at  Ottawa, 
ni.  on  Aug.  21.1868: 

"I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political 
and  social  equality  between  the  white  and 
the  black  races.  There  U  a  physical  difference 
between  the  two,  which  in  my  Judgment  will 
probably  forever  forbid  their  Uvlng  together 
upon  the  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  in- 
asmuch as  It  becomes  a  necessity  that  there 
must  be  a  difference,  I.  as  well  as  Judge 
Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I 
belong  having  the  superior  poslUon. 

"I  have  never  eald  anythtog  to  the  con- 
trary, but  I  hold  that  notwlthstondtog  aU 
thU,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
Negro  Is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rlghU 
enumerated  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  right  to  Ufe,  Uberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold  that  be  Is  as 
much  entitled  to  these  as  the  white  man.  I 
agree  with  Judge  Douglas,  he  Is  not  my  equal 
in  many  respects — certainly  not  in  color,  per- 
haps not  In  moral  or  Intellectual  endowment. 
But  to  the  rl^t  to  eat  the  bread,  without 
leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own  hand 
earns,  he  Is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge 
Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living  man." 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  a  speech  at  Charles- 
ton. 111.,  on  Sept.  18,  1858: 

"I  wlU  say  then  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever 
have  been  in  favor  of  bringing  about  In  any 
way  the  social  and  poUtical  equality  of  the 
white  and  black  races — that  I  am  not  nor  ever 
have  been  to  favor  of  making  voters  or  Jurors 
of  Negroes,  nor  of  qtuOlfytog  them  to  hold  of- 
fice, nor  to  Intermarry  with  white  people: 
and  I  WlU  aay  to  addition  to  this  that  there 


is  a  physical  difference  between  the  white 
and  black  races  which  I  beUeve  wiU  forever 
forbid  the  two  races  Uvtog  together  on  terms 
of  social  and  political  equality.  And  Inas- 
much as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do 
remain  together  there  must  be  the  position 
of  superior  and  Inferior,  and  I  as  much  as 
any  other  man  am  in  favor  of  having  the  su- 
perior position  assigned  to  the  white 
race.  .  .  . 

"I  will  add  to  this  that  I  have  never  seen 
to  my  knowledge  a  man,  woman  or  child 
who  was  to  favor  of  producing  a  perfect 
equality,  social  and  poUUcal,  between  Ne- 
groes aind  white  man." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  his  Seventh  An- 
nual Message  to  Congress  on  Dec.  3.  1907: 

"Our  aim  Is  to  recognize  what  Ltocoto 
pointed  out:  The  fact  that  there  are  some 
respects  to  which  men  are  obviously  not 
equal:  but  also  to  insist  that  there  should 
be  an  equaUty  of  self-respect  and  of  mutual 
respect,  an  equaUty  of  righU  before  the  law. 
and  at  least  an  approximate  equality  to  the 
conditions  under  which  each  man  obtains 
the  chance  to  show  the  stuff  that  Is  to  hlxn 
when  compared  to  his  fellows." 

WlUlam  Howard  Taft.  to  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress on  March  4,  1909 : 

"The  colored  men  must  base  their  hope 
on  the  results  of  their  own  todustry,  self- 
restratot,  thrift  and  bustoess  success,  as  weU 
as  upon  the  aid.  cMnfort  and  sympathy 
which  they  may  receive  from  their  white 
neighbors." 

FrankUn  Delano  Roosevelt,  to  a  letter  to 
Cleveland  G.  Allen  on  Dec.  26.  1935: 

"It  Is  truly  remarkable,  the  things  which 
the  Negro  people  have  accomplished  wlthto 
living  memory — their  progress  to  agriculture 
and  Industry,  their  achievements  to  the  field 
of  education,  their  contributions  to  the  arte 
and  sciences,  and,  in  general,  to  good  citizen- 
ship." ^ 

Harry  S.  Truman,  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  to  1940: 

"I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
appealtog  for  social  equality  of  the  Negro. 
The  Negro  himself  knows  better  than  that, 
and  the  highest  type  of  Negro  leaders  say 
qulU  frankly  they  prefer  the  society  of  their 
own  people.  Negroes  want  Justice,  not  social 
relations." 

How  many  of  the  fwegotog  sUtesmen 
covUd  1»e  confirmed  as  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  today  if  their  sUtements  of 
earlier  years  such  as  the  above  were  cited 
against  them  by  the  members  of  the  Senate? 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    If»W   TOHt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
other  recent  articles  I  have  entered  In  the 
Record  on  medical  care,  I  have  tried  to 
illustrate  the  principal  concerns  about 
how  we  today  deliver  medical  care  and 
how  our  health  manpower  resources  have 
reached  a  crisis. 

I  include  below  a  recent  article  from 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
which  compares  surgical  manpower  In 
Fnginnrt  and  the  United  States  and 
relates  that  manpower  to  the  medical  op- 
erations performed  in  the  two  countries. 
The  article,  by  Dr.  John  P.  Bunker  raises 
many  important  qtiestlons  aboot   the 
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medical  services  in  two  countries  and 
how  they  approach  their  responsibilities. 

The  article  follows: 
StmcicAL  MANFownt — A  CoMPABtsON  or  Om- 

ATtONS  AND  SnOEONS  IN  TR«  UNITXO  STATSI 
AND  IN  ENCUIND  and  WAUM 

(John  P.  Bunker,  U.O.) 

Absthact — "There  are  twice  as  many  sur- 
geons In  proportion  to  population  In  the 
United  States  as  In  England  and  Wales,  and 
they  perforin  twice  as  many  operations.  "  Fee- 
for-servlce.  solo  practice  and  a  more  aggres- 
sive therapeutic  approach  appear  to  con- 
tribute to  the  greater  number  of  operations 
In  the  United  States.  More  frequent  use  of 
consultation,  closely  regulated  and  standard- 
ized surgical  practices  and  restrictions  in 
facilities  and  numbers  of  surgeons  appear  to 
contribute  to  the  lower  rates  of  operations 
in  England  and  Wales.  Indications  for  sur- 
gery are  not  su/Bclently  precise  to  allow  de- 
termination of  whether  American  surgeona 
operate  too  often  or  the  British  too  Infre- 
quently. Determination  of  surgical  manpower 
needs  requires  better  Information  on  how 
much  operative  treatment  the  public  health 
requires  and  must  also  take  Into  account  the 
total  medical  manpower  needs  of  the  country. 

The  shortage  of  physicians'  services  In  the 
United  States  has  many  causes,  of  whlCi-  the 
Inefficient  use  of  the  physicians'  time  rnd 
Inequities  in  their  distribution  may  have  a 
greater  role  than  any  alleged  deficiency  In 
their  actual  numbers.'  The  disproportionate 
geographic  concentration  of  physicians  in 
wealthy  sections  of  the  country  Is  common 
knowledge.  Harder  to  Identify,  and  therefore 
less  well  appreciated.  Is  the  posslblUty  of 
the  maldistribution  of  physicians  among  the 
medical  specialties.  Evidence  Is  presented 
herein  that  serious  maldistribution  does  exist 
In  that  area  of  medicine  with  which  I  .m 
most  familiar — the  operating  room  and  Its 
proprietors,   anesthesiologists   and   surgeons. 

It  has  long  been  the  goal  of  anestheslol- 
oglsta  In  the  United  States  to  provide  all 
anesthetic  care  required  for  surgery,  ob- 
atetrlcs  and  dentistry.  In  Its  efforU  to  achieve 
this  goal,  the  growth  of  anesthesiology  as  a 
medical  specialty  has  been  dramatic:  In  1040 
there  were  1000  physicians  specializing  In  an- 
esthesia: and  In  1M9  there  are  over  0000. 
But  despite  such  rapid  growth.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  anesthesiologists  can  personally 
provide  anesthesia  for  less  than  half  the  pa- 
tients undergoing  surgery,  and  they  can 
hardly  begin  to  offer  anesthetic  care  for  ob- 
stetrics and  for  dental  surgery.  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  further  rapid  expansion  Is  apt 
to  occur,  and  therefore  there  Is  little  pros- 
pect that  the  shortage  in  anetheslology  man- 
power will  diminish  with  time. 

Although  It  Is  widely  acknowledged  that 
there  Is  an  acute  manpower  shortage  In  anes- 
thesia, not  much  attention  Is  given  to  man- 
power problems  In  surgery.  It  Is  assumed 
that  there  are  probably  enough  general  sur- 
geons.' although  there  may  be  a  shortage  In 
some  of  the  surgical  specialties.  But  no  se- 
rious thought  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
poaalblllty  of  an  overall  excess.  Certainly, 
there  is  a  marked  Imbalance  In  the  ratio  of 
anesthesiologists  to  surgeons,  but  Is  It  pos- 
sible that  the  Imbalance  Is  due  more  to  an 
excess  of  surgeons  than  to  a  shortage  of 
anestheslsts?  Evidence  In  support  of  this  hy- 
pothesis will  be  developed  by  a  comparison 
of  anesthetic  and  surgical  manpower  and 
practice  in  the  United  States  and  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

There  were  0024  physicians  engaged  full- 
time  in  the  practice  and  teaching  of  anes- 
thesia in  the  United  States  in  1007'  for  a 
clvUian  population  of  107.430,000.  and  In 
England  and  Wales,  also  In  1047,  there  were 
3298  physicians  spedallxlng  In  anesthla<  for 
population  of  48301.000.  4.9  and  4.7  per  100,- 
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000  population  respectively.  At  that  time 
there  were  74.746  physicians  devoted  to  the 
fulltlme  practice  of  surgery  or  Its  specialties 
In  the  United  States'  as  opposed  to  8.024 
In  Great  Britain  • — 30  and  18  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation respectively  (Table  1).  There  were. 
In  addition,  10,850  physicians  In  general 
practice  in  the  United  States  engaged  In 
part-time  surgical  practice.^  Thus,  whereas 
the  ratio  of  physicians  engaged  full  time  in 
the  practice  of  anesthesia  to  population  is 
almost  exactly  the  same,  there  are  propor- 
tionately more  than  twice  as  many  surgeons 
In  the  United  States  as  In  England  and 
Wales. 

Tablx  1.  Physicians  Engaged  in  Full-Time 
Patient  Care  and  Clinical  Training,  Gen- 
eral Surgery  and  Surgical  Specialties,  1967 

SURGEONS    IN     UNrTKO    STATKS* 

Private  or  group  practice 58.636 

Hospital  full-time  staff 2.340 

Medical -school   faculty 3,000 

ResldenU  &  fellows 13.840 

Interns   031 


74,746 

SUaCEONS    IN    ENGLAND    *    WALES' 

Consultants  3,841 

Other    post-training    hospital    full- 
time  staff 353 

Senior  registrars 478 

Registrars  &  senior  house  Officers 3,006 

House   officers 1,306 

Other 42 


8,034 

'Adapted  from  Table  6,  page  50,  Distribu- 
tion of  Physicians,  Hospitals,  and  Hospital 
beds  in  the  United  States,  1067''  (surgeons 
In  federal  employ  |60O3|  ft  In  admlnlstratlqn 
St  research  |540|  not  Included). 

^Adapted  from  Table  63.  Part  3,  page  166, 
Annual  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  for 
yr  1067.« 

There  are  also  proportionately  more  opera- 
tions perforced  in  acute,  short-stay  hospitals 
In  the  United  States  than  In  England  and 
Wales.  Prom  sample  statistics,  collected  by 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  for 
the  Hospital  Survey.*  it  is  estimated  that 
14.000.000  operations  were  performed  In  the 
United  States  In  1065.  a  rate  of  7400  per 
100,000  population,  and  from  sample  statis- 
tics collected  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  for 
the  British  Hospital  In-Patlent  Enquiry.^  It 
Is  estimated  that  approximately  1.700,000  op- 
erations were  performed  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1066,  an  operation  rate  of  3770  per 
100,000  population.  Comparison  of  these  over- 
all operation  data  must  t>e  made  with  caution, 
since  there  were  many  differences  In  how  they 
were  collected.  Co>mpartsons  of  Individual 
procedures,  however,  can  be  made  with  con- 
siderably greater  confidence  and  Indicate 
rates  for  many  operations  that  are  two  or 
more  times  as  great  for  the  United  States  as 
for  England  and  Wales  (Table  3) . 

All  anesthesia  In  Britain  Is  administered  by 
physicians,  over  00  per  cent  of  whom  are  spe- 
cialists or  In  specialty  training,  whereas  in 
this  country  less  than  50  per  cent  of  all  anes- 
thetics are  administered  by  an  anesthesiolo- 
gist, or  by  a  physician  in  specialty  training. 
Eckenhoff  *  attributes  this  dlscrep.incy  to  the 
greater  operating-room  efficiency  and  speed 
of  surgery  In  Britain.  Although  marked  dif- 
ferences In  organization  and  efficiency  ot 
operating-room  care  do  exist,  the  principal 
reason  why  the  American  anesthesiologist 
cannot  keep  up  with  his  British  colleague  is 
that  be  has  twice  as  much  work  to  do. 

Why  are  there  proportionately  more  than 
twice  as  many  surgeons  in  the  United  States, 
and  why  are  twice  as  many  operations  per- 
formed? Socio-economic.  organizational, 
philosophical,  geographloal  and  population 
differences  between  the  two  countries  all  ap- 
pear likely  to  t>e  involved. 
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TABLE  2.-C0MPARATIVE  RATES  FOR 
SUECTEO  OPERATIONS  ■ 


Rate  p«r  1(X),(XX)  population 


United  SUtei 

of  AmeiKa 

(1965) 


England  and 
Walts 
(1966) 


Opoiatios 


Mate  Ftmals       Male     Female 


Thyroidectom)r                  .  9  8  61.  S 

Iniumal  hetniotcliapliy      .  508. 0  51. 1 

Appendectomy 217.0  1(0.0 

Cholecyjtettomy    94  5  273.0 

All  opeiation;  on  tyt 220. 0  223.  0 

(atijction  ol  lens 65.3  82.5 

Tonsillectomy  *itli  of 

wiltiout  adenoidectomy  .  637.  0  641. 0 
Adenoidectomy  witlioul 

tonsilletlomy    20. 7  15. 2 

Hemorrhoidectoniy 1(2.0  137.0 

Circumcision 16.7 

Hysterectomy  (includini 

subtotal,  total  and 

vaginal) 516.0, 

All  operations  on 

breast lOlt  271.0 

Partial  mastectomy 6.  5  196.0 

Complete  (simple) 

mastectomy 15.0 

Radical  mastectomy SI.  0 

Otiier  operations  as 

breast 4.4  16.0 


8.7 
294.0 
220.7 

32.2 
180.6 

47.2 


42.3 

29.2 
223.5 

89.9 
193.0 

69.1 


322.7       321.9 


49.9 

60.  S 

uac 


35.6 
31.4 


213.2 


II       171.7 


3.0       100.6 


1.8 
0.5 


0.5 


27.2 
25.1 
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>  Calculated  Irom  sample  statistics  (rem  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  Irom  Registrar  General's  Office,  Hospital  In- 
patient Inquiry  U  S  hgures  based  on  up  to  3  operations  per 
patient  (witli  eiception  ol  appendectomv.  lor  whicli  appendec- 
tomy IS  included  only  it  "first  listed"),  wnereas  data  lor  Lntland 
and  Wiles  based  on  I  operation  patient,  wtiich  is  either 
"most  serious  operation,"  "first  mentioned"  or  operation  "re- 
lated to  prirKipal  diagnosis." 

SOCIOECONOMIC    DirmUNCXS 

The  key  to  an  understanding  of  differences 
In  medical  manpower  appears  to  lie  In  the 
British  NaUonal  Health  Service  (NHS). 
Surely,  a  socioeconomic  system  as  different 
In  organization  and  philosophy  as  the  NHS 
should  present  differing  demands  for  medical 
and  surgical  services,  and  on  their  utiliza- 
tion and  quality.  These  possibilities  have 
been  considered  In  the  past  by  many  others, 
but  It  has  been  difficult  to  sort  out  the  effects 
of  this  vast  "experiment"  In  delivery  of  med- 
ical care  from  the  effecU  of  the  many  other 
dramatic  changes  In  the  practice  of  medicine 
that  have  occurred. 

Social  reorganization  of  medicine  occurred 
with  dramatic  suddenness  In  Oreat  Britain 
and  was  nationwide.  So  many  changes  took 
place  simultaneously  that  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  assess  the  effect  of  Individual  factors. 
In  the  United  States,  by  contrast,  social  re- 
organization of  medicine  has  occurred  slowly, 
regionally  and  piecemeal.  Specialized  re- 
gional programs  have  been  Introduced,  some 
as  controlled  experiments  In  delivery  of  pa- 
tient care,  and  many  of  these  programs  can 
provide  the  basis  for  meaningful  compari- 
sons of  the  effects  of  some  of  the  relevant 
factors.  What  are  the  effects,  of  Insurance  In 
comparison  with  no  Insurance,  of  prepaid 
in  comparison  with  Indemnity  insurance  and 
of  group  practice  versus  solo  practice?  These 
are  perhaps  the  principal  Issues  to  consider, 
and  a  good  many  data  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  them. 

Insurance,  by  itself,  appears  to  Increase 
the  utilization  of  physicians'  services,  pre- 
sumably in  response  to  previously  unmet 
medical  need.  In  a  study  of  medical  services 
conducted  in  1054,  Odin  Anderson  •  reported 
operation  rates  for  Insured  persons  that  were 
double  those  for  the  uninsured,  with  an  even 
greater  differential  among  low-income  fami- 
lies. In  attempting  to  explain  these  differ- 
ences, Anderson  considered  It  "very  likely 
there  Is  a  higher  proportion  of  so-called  'elec- 
tive' surgery  among  the  insured  persons,  and 
a  higher  proportion  of  'emergency'  or  'must' 
surgery  among  the  uninsured  persons." 


j« 
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The  effect  of  Insurance  in  Increasing  rates 
of  operations  vanishes  when  one  goes  from 
indemnity  to  prepaid  Insurance,  and  It  Is 
now  well  established  that  rates  of  operations 
for  prepaid  group-health  plans  such  as  the 
Health  Insurance  (HIP)  In  New  York  City, 
the  group-practice  opUon  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Program  and  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plans  are  approxi- 
mately half  those  ol  the  usual  Blue  Shield 
fee-for-servlcs  Insurance  plan.  '"'^  Such 
prepayment  pUns,  however,  are  by  their  na- 
ture group-practice  plans,  and  It  is  not  clear 
how  much  of  the  effect  U  reUted  to  the 
method  of  payment  and  how  much  to  the 
organization  of  physicians'  services. 

The  effect  of  method  of  payment  on  the 
volume  of  mecUcal  and  surgical  services  pro- 
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vlded  has  acquired  considerable  notoriety. 
Fee-for-servlce  Invariably  results  In  the  pro- 
vision of  more  services  than  provided  by 
capitation  or  salaried  plans  "•  "  and  has  led 
to  claims  that  fee-for-servlce  encourages  un- 
necessarv  operations."  » 

That  the  method  of  deUvery  of  services 
may  be  of  great  Importance  Is  suggested  In 
two  recent  repeals  of  experimental  programs 
In  which  comprehensive  ambulatory  health- 
care facilities  were  esUbllshed  and  an  ex- 
amination made  of  their  effect*  on  utiliza- 
tion of  health  facilities.  In  one,  the  Tufts 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  at  (Columbia 
Point  In  Boston,  surgical  admissions  fell  over 
the  first  two  years  of  study  to  24  per  cent 
of  the  prestudy  level."  In  the  other,  a  ran- 
domized, controlled  clinical  comparison  was 
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made  between  comprehensive,  famUy- 
orlented  pediatric  care  (experimental  group) 
and  conventional,  hospital-based  care  (con- 
trol group) .  Operation  rates  were  three  times 
greater  for  the  experimental  than  for  the 
control  group  during  the  first  six-month  pe- 
riod, but  were  consistently  lower  (60  to  70 
per  cent)  than  control  during  the  subse- 
quent four  six-month  periods  covered  by  the 
report.''  Method  of  payment  was  apparently 
not  a  subject  of  special  consideraUon  In 
either  of  these  studies.  However,  by  offering 
ambulatory,  group-practice  care  without 
charge,  prepayment  was.  in  effect,  also  pro- 
vided, and  we  are  stlU  left  without  clear 
evidence  on  the  effect  of  group  practice  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  prepayment. 


TABLE  3   CERTIFIED  AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  SURGERY  OR  OTHER  SURGICAL  SPECIALTIES,  EXCLUDING  THE  AMERICAN  COUEGE  OF  SURGEONS' 


SufgeoiA  in  private 
practice 


Surgtons  not  in  private  practice 


Surgeons  in  Government  service 


Specialty 


FulNtime 
spetialty 
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Intsfo       Resident 


Other 
full  time 


Full-time 

medical 

school 


Adminis- 
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medicine 


Research       Air  Force 


Veterans' 

Adminis- 

USPH  tration 


Total 


Colan  and  rectal  ssigery--- 

General  surgery 

Neurosurgery 

Ortlrapedic  surgery 

plastic  surgery 

Thoracic  surpery .. 

Obstetrics  and  gynscotogy. 

Ophthalmology 

OtolarynfDlogy 

Urology 

Tola! 


1 
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1 

UMi 

57 

1 

4K 

1  

UN7 

7 

331 

1 
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3 
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3 
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9 

43 

60 

4 

14 

7 

1 
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42 
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28 
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1  1 

134  6  15 

52  1  8 

77  4  6 

11 1 

27  .     

279  14  16 
95  3  20 
46                    6  4 

44  __4 2_ 

'm  39  72 


272 
18 

170 
33 
49 

256 

102 
65 
41 


41 
1 

10 
1 
3 

11 

39 
9 
4 


112 
10 
32 

2 
34 

3 
22 
30 
23 


138 

3,775 

576 

3,341 

442 

568 

6,605 

4,285 

2.256 

1,487 


1,006 


119 


2it 


23,473 


I  One  if  the  difficulties  eacoMnttrad  in  the  attempt  lo  assess  surgical  manpower  U  that  there  u  no 
authonUt^TblisSS  Us^S  ol  surgical  specialists  The  AM  A  distribulion  of  physKians,  hos- 
J"laU  and  hisV^ta  beds  in  the  United  Slates  lists  all  physicians  on  the  basis  o  tfceir  principa 
Je.  ol  acftvrty^eneral  prKfice  or  individual  specialty  -^>ut  does  not  include  informationsboul 
jBUialty  artitofion,  m>/  does  it  include  inlormalion  on  part-time  specialtiation  The  specaHy 
boards  can  pfOvtde  eiacl  mioimalion  on  the  total  number  ol  dipJomas  issued,  but  manydo  not 
keeo  recoids  ol  how  many  surgeons  are  alive  or  pfacticing.  Furtherraore^^there  is  rio  recordol 
hS*  ,i!i!i  diptornJres  in  {  speJiatty  may  be  certiUl  in  a  2d  specialty.  The  surgcal  speeraltws 


present  a  specia  I  additional  problem,  since  fellowship  '" 'h^.A-^^-Mn  Collegeol  Surgeonsis 
wnsidered  equivalent  to  board  certifiwtion  as  a  criterion  of  trammg.  Th»  data  prwwiad  mtaWB 
3  to  6  were  preoared  for  thU  article  from  the  magnetie  tape  Hes  of  «».•'«*«»•  .•'•*"«  |«J''*J- 
Inc  Chnago  they  are  based  on  physician  data  obUmed  by  the  AMA  through  July  16.  1969. 
Tables  3  to  6  are  mutually  exclusive  and,  added  together,  comprise  all  practicing  surgeons  in 
the  United  States. 
:  General  practice  with  some  specialty  practice. 


Total  hospital  admissions  rise  with  In- 
demnity insurance  and  fall  again  with  pre- 
paid ^rotip-practlce  insurance  plana.  That 
Is,  they  vary  in  parallel  with  operation  rates. 
It'  has  been  assumed  that  the  increases  to 
hospitalization  and  operation  rates  with  In- 
demnity insurance  reflect  a  response  to  pre- 
viously unmet  needs,  although  a  second  in- 
terpretation offered  is  that  insurance  la  an 
invitation  to  unnecessary  hospitalization  and 
unnecessary  operations.  There  are  also  at 
least  two  explanations  for  the  decrease  in 
admissions  and  operations  with  prepaid  group 
plans.  It  Is  reasonable  to  consider  that  to- 
tensive  ambulatory  care  may  lead  to  Im- 
provement to  general  health,  and  hence  to  a 


decrease  to  the  need  for  hosplUlleatlon.  But, 
of  course.  It  can  be  argued  that  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  fee,  there  Is  less  Incentive  to  per- 
form procedures  that  are  desirable.  If  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Other  suggestions  are 
that  patients  may  accept  group  practice  for 
routine  care  but  go  elsewhere  for  their  op- 
erations, or  that  a  younger  and  healthier 
group  of  patients  participate  to  prepaid  pro- 
grams. The  careful  studies  of  Shapiro  "  have 
effectively  ruled  out  these  proposed  alternate 
explanations,  at  least  for  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan  to  New  York  City,  and  the  re- 
cently reported  experience  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Outers  for  low-tocome  fami- 
lies,""   where    the    populatloiu    could    be 


closely  controlled,  provides  additional  con- 
trary evidence. 

The  group-practice  effect  is  also  reflected 
In  a  smaller  proportion  of  surgeons  needed 
in  group  practice,  as  well  as  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  operaUons  performed.  Eloemer  and  Du- 
Bots"  write  that  "It  is  significant  that  the 
ratio  to  population  of  surgeons,  anesthesi- 
ologists and  ophthalmologlBts  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  is  much  higher  than  the 
raUo  of  these  specialists  found  for  the  popu- 
lation of  prepaid  group-practice  plans.  (BcAo 
surgeons  seem  to  be  either  not  worktog  at 
ftill  capacity  ch-  doing  more  surgery  than  U 
necessary — both  of  which  potots  are  probably 
true  to  some  degree.) " 


TABLI  4.-FELL0WS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS,  EXCLUDING  AU  OIPLOMATES  Of  ANY  SURGICAL  BOARD 
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45 
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1 
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22 
52 
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68 
54 
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Tew.™ 

3,562 

6M 5 

42                31 

29                 i 

19 

8 

36 

4,419 

>  General  prKlict  with  some  specialty  practice. 
OKGAinZATION    or    CAU 

Whatever  the  relative  contribution  of  to- 
surance,  prepayment  and  group  practice.  It 
Is   clear  that   the  British   National  Health 
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Service  embodies  all  three,  and  all  probably 
contribute  to  the  observed  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  That  the  NHS  is  a 
form  of  group  practice  might  bear  brief  ad» 
ditlonal  comment.  The  essence  of  groap 
practice  I  take  to  be  the  ready  availability 


and  routtoe,  or  nearly  routine,  use  of  medi- 
cal consulUUon.  And,  of  course,  th«  con- 
sultant system  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
NHS.  The  British  surgeon  Is  a  true  consult- 
ant. He  sees  patients  only  as  they  are  re- 
ferred to  him  by  the  general  practitioner  or 
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Intemlat.  and  he  Is  enUrely  hospital  based. 
The  American  surgeon,  by  contrast,  may 
function  as  consultant  exactly  as  his  British 
counterpart,  he  may  accept  patients  without 
referral,  or  be  may  be  the  primary  physician- 
general  practitioner,  referring  the  patient  to 
himself  for  surgery  and  thus  creating  his 
own  demand. 

Tb«  question  of  referred  Is  an  Important 
one.  for  surgeons  and  nonsurgeons  are  apt  to 
have  very  different  Ideas  of  indications  for 
surgery.  That  the  Internist  and  surgeon  have 
different  potnta  of  view  is  Inherent  In  their 
specialty  training,  and  this  difference  la 
reflected  at  its  worst  when  surgeon  and  In- 
ternist Isolate  themselves  from  each  other, 
the   Internist    often    seeing    himself    as    the 
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patient's  protector  against  surgery.  But  when 
two  differing  points  of  view  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  a  single  patient.  It  is 
very  much  to  the  patient's  advantage.  The 
essence  of  medical  referral,  or  consultation, 
then.  Is  the  solicitation  of  more  than  one 
physician's  opinion,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  more  than  one  specialty. 

Consultation  Is  the  way  of  life  under  the 
British  National  Health  Service  and  Is  re- 
flected In  the  speclflc  designation  of  all  spe- 
cialists as  "consultants."  The  registrar  in 
specialty  training  Is  Instructed  from  the  out- 
set to  make  frequent  use  of  other  specialists, 
and  of  course  It  Is  the  assumed  duty  of  the 
general  practitioner  to  refer  the  sick  to  the 
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hospital  consultant  for  the  treatment  of  all 
but  simple  illnesses.  The  system.  If  anything, 
works  too  well,  and  the  problem  of  too  early 
and  too  frequent  referral  by  the  general 
practitioner  Is  a  troublesome  one.  In  the 
United  States,  by  contrast,  the  physician  Is 
apt  to  err  in  the  other  direction.  The  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  in  residency  training,  al- 
lowed greater  responsibility  and  Independ- 
ence than  his  British  counterpart,  may  be 
reluctant  to  seek  help  leat  he  lose  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  patient's  management 
The  surgeon  in  private  practice  may  be 
reluctant  to  seek  consultation,  again  for  fear 
of  losing  his  patient,  perhaps  now  also  fnr 
economic  reasons. 
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■  GsMcai  practict  with  jomt  spscialty  pisctic*. 

An  example  of  the  quantitative  effect  of 
consultation  Is  provided  by  experience  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Medical  Care  Program. 
When  a  plan  for  reimbursement  of  surgical 
fee*  was  offered  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
some  years  ago,  there  seemed  to  be  an  ex- 
cessively large  number  of  surgical  procedures 
performed — that  Is.  an  excessive  number  of 
surgical  bills  were  submitted.  The  Mine 
Worker*  Fund  was  concerned  with  the  large 
amount  of  what  appeared  to  be  unnecessary 
•urgery.  particularly  gynecologic  operations 
and  appendectonUes.  When  a  requirement 
was  added  that  all  operations  be  endorsed 
by  preoperative  specialist  consultation, 
the  number  of  operations  fell  by  as  much  as 
75  per  cent  for  hysterectomies.  80  per  cent 
for  appendectomies  and  35  per  cent  for  hem- 
orrholdectotnles.' 

Quality  control  or  peer  review  has  long 
been  of  concern  to  the  medical  profession. 
Efforts  to  standardize  the  quality  of  medical 
care  date  back  to  Codman."  who  in  1014 
Implored  the  medical  profession  and  its  hos- 
pitals to  make  public  all  clinical  "end- 
results" — a  goal  that,  unfortunately,  has  not 
yet  been  achieved.  "Tissue  committees"  to 
review  specimens  removed  at  operation  and 
Internal  and  external  medical  audits  are 
more  recent  efforts  at  standardization  in  the 
United  States.  L«mbcke's  papers  on  the 
methodology  of  the  Medical  Audit  are  of 
special  Interest  and  In  particular  his  demon- 
stration of  the  effect  of  such  an  audit  In 
markedly  reducing  the  volume  of  gynecologic 
surgery  performed.--  But  despite  considerable 
Improvement  achieved  by  the  Joint  Cooimls- 
,slon  on  Hospital  Accreditation,  nationwide 
quality  control  of  hospital  practice  remains 
an  unattalned  goal  in  the  United  SUtes. 

By  contrast,  a  large  measure  of  quality 
control  is  apparently  Inherent  in  the  British 
National  Health  Sen-Ice  hospital  and  con- 
sultant system,  and  peer  review  by  tissue 
committees  and  medical  audits  has  not  been 
considered  necessary.  Curran  believes  that 
the  high  level  of  quality  control  in  British 
hospitals  can  be  attributed  to  the  central 
role  of  the  consultant : 

The  hospitals  are   organized  in  a  hlerar- 
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chical  system  that  provides  close  supervi- 
sion of  all  types  of  practice  within  the  walls 
of  these  facilities.  It  is  much  tighter  and 
more  controlled  than  before  the  National 
Health  Service  was  established.  All  patients 
are  assigned  to  a  consultant,  the  highest 
grade  of  the  specialists.  He  supervises  all  care 
by  lower-level  doctors,  from  fully  quallhed 
staff  physicians  to  residents  and  interns  in 
training.'-' 

Another  byproduct  of  the  NHS  that  should 
be  mentioned  is  the  more  efficient  use  of  the 
surgeon's  time,  which  is  achieved  in  such  a 
planned  and  regulated  medical  service  and 
which  has  recently  been  discussed  by  Ecken- 
hoff*  Perhaps  the  main  element  in  this  ef- 
ficiency is  the  organization  of  operating- 
room  activities  around  a  single  surgical  team 
working  together  for  a  speclflc  period:  one 
team  (surgeon,  assistant  (or  assistants!, 
anesthetist,  nxu^e):  one  operating  room: 
and  one  "session"  (that  Is.  morning  or  after- 
noon). How  different  from  the  erratic  utili- 
zation in  American  operating  rooms  de- 
scribed by  Eckenhoff!  A  second  contributing 
factor  to  operating-room  efBclency  Is  the 
centralization  of  special  surgery,  such  as 
neurologic  and  thoracic  surgery,  in  the  large 
specialty  hospitals  for  special  diseases  and 
procedures,  such  as  the  specialty  Institutes 
In  the  University  of  London.  Whether  or  not 
one  agrees  that  such  disease-oriented  cen- 
ters are  medically  advantageous,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  they  facilitate  a  more  efficient 
use  of   medical   manpower. 

DDTXaCNCXS    IN    SUmCICAL    PHILOSOPHY 

Quite  apart  from  socioeconomic  consider- 
ations, there  may  be  a  genuine  philosophical 
difference  in  attitudes  of  the  two  countries. 
In  keeping  with  his  national  character,  the 
American  surgeon  Is  more  aggressive.  He  ap- 
pears to  hold  higher  expectations  of  what 
surgery  can  offer  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, whereas  the  British  surgeon  Is  more 
modest  In  his  expectations,  possibly  more 
realistic,  but  also  possibly  missing  opfwrtu- 
nltles  for  surgical  cure. 

Philosophical  differences  probably  have 
their  greatest  quantitative  effecu  in  the 
larg*  numbers  of  elective  procedures  for 
wbleb  indications  may  be  equivocal,  such  aa 


tonsillectomy,  hemorrhoidectomy,  cholecys- 
tectomy, hysterectomy,  thyroidectomy  and 
radial  mastectomy  (Table  3).  Oiven  the 
choice  of  adnUnlsterlng  or  withholding 
therapy,  whether  the  theri4>y  Is  prescribing 
drugs  or  performing  an  operation,  the  Amer- 
ican physician  appears  likely  to  choose  ac- 
tive therapy.  The  British  surgeon,  faced  with 
the  same  choice  and  carrying  a  heavier  work 
load,  is  apt  to  avoid  surgery  If  the  indica- 
tion Is  in  question. 

Cope  recently  suggested  that  stirglcal  atti- 
tudes that  are  conservative  and  often  out  of 
date,  and  emphasize  tecbnic.  may  encourage 
unnecessary  surgery  in  the  United  States:  he 
cites  the  treatment  of  goiter  and  carcinoma 
of  the  breast  as  examples  of  the  reluctance  to 
relinquish  conventional  surgical  approaches.-* 
The  rate  for  radical  mastectomy  for  the 
United  States,  which  Is  twice  that  reported 
in  England  and  Wales  (Table  2).  presumably 
reflects  the  difference  in  enthusiasm  for  this 
procedure  evident  In  the  current  surgical 
literature  of  the  respective  countries.  Funda- 
mental differences  In  attitude  or  philosophy 
do  undoubtedly  exist,  but  probably  have  less 
quantitative  effect  on  volume  of  surgery  than 
method  of  payment  and  organization  of 
services, 

CEOCRAPHIC    AND    POPVLATION    DIFTEXCNCES 

The  relative  concentration  of  a  large  popu- 
lation In  the  small  geographic  area  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  should  lend  Itself  to  a  more 
eflldent  use  of  medical  manpower,  and,  con- 
versely, proportionately  more  physicians  and 
surgeons  might  be  needed  to  provide  service 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  large  coun- 
try such  as  the  United  States.  However,  sur- 
geons In  the  United  States  are  not  distributed 
In  such  a  way  as  to  meet  geographic  needs. 
To  the  contrary,  they  are  concentrated  in  the 
heavily  populated  Industrial  areas  to  such 
an  extent  that  trained  surgeons  in  many  of 
our  prosperous  communities  have  hardly 
enough  work  to  keep  busy,  whereas  there  are 
acute  needs  for  surgeons'  services  in  other  less 
populated  areas.  Piu'thermore,  although  it  Is 
true  that  Great  Britain  lends  Itself  to  a  more 
efficient  geographic  organization  of  medical- 
care  ser\-ices.  the  British  themselves  have  by 
no  means  escaped  the  problems  of  too  many 
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physicians  In  more  attracthe  and  wealthy 
•ireas  and  too  few  In  parts  of  the  country 
that  are  leas  favorably  situated.  The  NHS  has 
done  much  to  redistribute  medical  care  by 
limiting  the  number  of  positions  In  the  more 
uestrable  areas  (a  system  of  "negative  In- 
ducements"), but  acute  shortages  persist  In 
.-,ome  communities  and  continue  to  be  a 
cause  of  concern.  Differences  In  geographic 
needs  may  make  a  contribution  to  the  differ- 
ences in  surgical  manpower  observed  between 
the  two  countries,  but  It  appears  to  be  a  small 
one.  ^       . 

I-lnally.  In  attempting  to  assess  the  ob- 
served differences  In  operation  rates  and 
burglcal  manpower  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  one  must  consider 
the  possibility  of  differences  in  patient  popu- 
lations. A  well  advertised  example  of  such  a 
difference  U  the  Incidence  of  highway  acci- 
dents, which  U  twice  as  great  In  the  United 
SUtes  as  in  Britain,  and  more  surgeons  are 
certainly  needed  to  care  for  the  victims. 
Overall  national  accident  rates,  including 
those  for  Industry,  are  only  slightly  greater 
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for  this  country,  however,  and  can  account 
for  only  a  small  part  of  the  manpower  dif- 
ferences observed.  Speclflc  surgical  diseases 
may.  and  certainly  do,  occur  with  greater 
frequency  In  one  country  than  In  another. 
Pearson  and  his  associates.^*  comparing  hos- 
pital populations  In  New  England,  Liverpool 
and  Uppsala,  have  reported  cholecystectomy 
to  be  performed  four  times  more  often  In 
Uppsala  than  In  Uverpool,  and  twice  as  often 
as  In  New  England,  the  excess  being  attrib- 
uted to  prevalence  of  blUary-tract  disease 
In  Sweden.  But  regional  differences  in  disease 
cannot  reasonably  be  invoked  to  explain  the 
consistently  higher  rates  for  the  wide  variety 
of  other  procedures  reported  by  them  for  New 
England  and  In  the  present  report  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

DISCtrSSION 

The  fact  that  we  operate  nearly  twice  as 
often  as  the  English  and  Welsh,  or  twice  as 
often  as  we  might  under  other  political- 
economic  circumstances,  does  not  necessarily 
force  the  conclusion  that  we  operate  twice 
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as  often  as  the  public  health  might  Justify. 
An  alternate  explanation  might  be  that  as  a 
wealthier  country,  the  United  States  may 
simply  be  affording  the  luxury  of  surgical 
procedures  that  are  desirable  but  not  essen- 
tial and  that  the  British  public  would  be 
better  served  by  more  operations  than  are 
now  performed  In  that  country.  For  example, 
many  British  physicians  believe  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  patients  In  need  of 
surgery  for  cataract,  and  the  long  waiting 
lists  for  herniorrhaphy  and  prostatectomy 
are  common  gossip.  Any  decisions  about  how 
many  surgeons  we  need  In  America  must,  of 
course,  be  based  primarily  on  how  much  op- 
erative treatment  the  public  health  requires. 
But  this  decision  must  also  take  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  with  a  limited  total 
medical  manpower  pool,  more  physicians  en- 
gaged In  the  practice  of  surgery  means  fewer 
for  other  possibly  needier  medical  disciplines. 
Thus,  we  have  the  paradox  of  a  country  that 
provides  "luxury"  surgery  for  the  well-to-do 
but  cannot  provide  basic  medical  care  for 
the  Indigent. 


TABLE  6  SURGEONS  NEITHER  CERTIFIED  BY  SPECIALTY  BOARD  NOR  FELLOWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
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I  General  practice  with  some  specially  prKtice. 

That  marked  variability  In  surgical  prac- 
tices and  presumably  In  surgical  Judgment 
and  philosophy  exlsU  must  be  considered 
to  reflect  absent  or  Inadequate  data  by 
which  to  evaluate  surgical  treatment,  and 
speclflcally  by  which  to  compare  operative 
with  nonoperatlve  treatment.  Stated  in  other 
words,  the  indications  for  surgery  are  suffi- 
ciently imprecise  to  allow  a  100  per  cent 
vaHation  in  rates  of  operation.  The  risk  of 
operating  can  be  documented  with  mortality 
data,  but  comparable  controlled  data  on  the 
risk  of  not  operating  are,  for  most  surgical 
diseases,  not  available.  This,  of  course,  la 
one  of  the  big  problems  of  surgery :  that  no-i 
body  has  ever  bothered  to  work  out  the 
natural  history  of  any  disease  until  what_l8 
regarded  as  an  effective  treatment  for  It  has 
been  found.  Consequently,  assessments  of 
the  natural  history  of  disease  must  be  made 
retrospectively  and  are  grossly  unreliable. 

Although  currently  available  data  may 
not  be  adequate  to  define  precisely  the  Indi- 
cations and  contraindications  for  many  op- 
erative procedures,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
such  wide  variations  in  surgical  practices 
must  have  marked  effects  on  the  public 
health.  For  example,  a  hospital  that  reserves 
operative  treatment  for  the  very  ill  can  be 
expected  to  report  very  different  postop- 
erative death  rates  from  those  In  another 
hospital  specializing  In  minimally  Indicated 
operations  in  good-risk  patients.  It  is  well 
known  that  marked  differences  In  postopera- 
tive death  rates  do  occur  from  one  hospital 
to  another,"  *  and  In  the  past  It  has  been 
assumed  that  these  differences  reflect  dif- 
ferences In  patient  populations  or  in  the 
quality  of  care.  I  believe  that  the  decision 
whether  or  not  to  operate  may  turn  out  to 
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be  an  even  more  Important  determinant  in 
explaining  such  differences  in  outcome. 

Lembcke.™  In  a  classic  paper,  attempted  to 
access  the  Indications  for  appendectomy  by 
correlating  appendectomy  rates  with  mor- 
tality rates  for  appendicitis.  He  was  able  to 
demonstrate  that  higher  appendectomy 
rates  were  associated  with  higher,  rather 
than  lower,  overall  mortality  from  appendi- 
citis and  concluded  that  "considerably  more 
operations  of  this  type  are  done  than  neces- 
sary. .  .  ."  Comparable  data  for  other  surgical 
diseases  are  urgently  needed.  Mortality  data 
alone,  however,  cannot  provide  an  adequate 
basis  on  which  to  Judge  surgical  success  or 
failure,  or  on  which  to  define  surgical  Indica- 
tions and  contraindications.  Quantitative 
data  on  other  Important  surgical  end-result 
Indexes,  such  as  complications,  rehabilita- 
tion and  relief  of  discomfort,  are  not  avail- 
able, but  a  substantial  body  of  theory  on  the 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  medical  care 
has  appeared  in  recent  years '» "  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  practice  of  surgery  should 
receive  a  very  high  priority. 

The  direct  measurement  of  the  quality  of 
medical  care,  by  death  rates  or  by  other 
crlterle.  Is.  of  course,  exceedingly  difficult: 
consequently,  studies  of  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  have  relied  heavily  on  other  kinds 
of  information  such  as  Internal  and  external 
audits  and  the  qualifications  of  the  physi- 
cian rendering  care.  Thus,  In  the  Columbia 
University  Study  of  Medical  Care  under  three 
different  Insurance  plans  In  New  York  State, 
prepaid  group  practice  (HIP)  was  found  to 
be  associated  with  fewer  "unjusted"  opera- 
tions, and  fewer  operations  were  performed 
by  "unqualified "  surgeons  than  for  Indem- 
nity, Blue  Shield  insurance  plans. "  On  this 
basis,  the  quality  of  surgical  care  offered  by 
HIP  was  Judged  to  be  superior 


If  the  qualifications  of  the  surgeon  are 
considered  on  a  valid  index  of  quality  of 
care,  the  quality  of  surgery  In  England  and 
Wales  must  be  considered  superlw  to  that 
in  the  United  SUtes.  VlrtuaUy  all  surgery  In 
England  and  Wales  Is  performed  by  con- 
sulunt  speclallsU  and  senior  registrars,  or 
by  house  officers  under  their  direct  super- 
vision. Furthermore,  there  are  at  least  twice 
as  many  candidates  as  there  are  positions, 
thus  providing  an  additional  degree  of 
quality  selection.  In  comparison  to  the  strict 
sUte  control  In  England  and  Wales,  regu- 
lation of  surgery  In  the  United  States  occurs 
at  the  local  level  or  not  at  all.  Individual 
hospitals  may  require  board  certification,  or 
equivalent  training,  but  many  do  not.  Of  the 
68,000  physicians  listed  in  fuU-time  or  part- 
time  private  practice  of  surgery,  less  than 
two  thirds  are  certlflea  by  a  surgical  board 
or  are  fellows  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  (Tables  3-6) .  There  are  no  reliable 
national  daU  specifying  whd  does  the  sur- 
gery In  this  country,  but  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  more  than  50  per  cent  Is  per- 
formed by  general  practitioners  or  osteo- 
paths. Whether  fairly  or  not.  It  U  to  the 
"unquaUfied "  surgeon  that  most  "unneces- 
sary operations"  are  attributed.  -" ' 

CONCLtJSIONS 

At  the  outset  I  asked  why  the  ratios  of 
surgeons  and  of  operations  to  population  are 
half  as  large  In  England  and  Wales  as  In  the 
United  SUtes.  The  observation  that  prepaid 
group  practice  halves  the  numbers  of  opera- 
tions and  surgeons  strongly  suggests  that  the 
organization  of  medical  care  Is  a  major  fac- 
tor. From  this  assumption  a  tenutlve  hy- 
pothesis Is  proposed.  Group  practice 
(whether  privately  organized  in  the  United 
States  or  as  a  single  large  service  In  Great 
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Brltalu)  Is  a  system  that  incorporates  the 
wide  use  of  consultatton.  and  encourages  a 
greater  emphasis  on  anabulatory  olBce  c.ire. 
There  Is  evidence  that  these  elements  lead  to 
Improved  public  health,  which  In  turn  leads 
to  a  decreased  need  (or  hospitalization.  In- 
cluding a  decreased  need  (or  surgery.  In- 
creased use  o(  consultation  also  appears  to 
sharpen  the  criteria  (or  surgery,  resulting  in 
a  smaller  number  of  operations  where  Indl* 
cations  may  be  equivocal  Group  practice 
also  provides  the  opportunity  (or  the  more 
elBclent  use  of  medical  (and  surgical)  man- 
power. Finally,  the  method  of  payment  ap- 
pears to  play  an  important.  If  unmeasure<l, 
part.  Surgical  fees  In  the  United  States,  al- 
though perhaps  not  as  large  ns  a  generation 
ago,  are  still  much  greater  than  those  in 
other  areas  in  medicine,  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  large  Incomes  may  attract  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  physicians  into  the 
practice  of  surgery.  In  addition,  the  "in- 
centiv*"  of  a  fee  for  service  may  tend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  operatlorts  In  cases  In 
which  Indications  are  borderline.  The  con- 
verse must,  of  course,  be  considered:  that  In 
the  absence  of  such  economic  Incentive, 
many  procedures  that  are  desirable  but  not 
essential  may  not  be  performed. 

Until  new  evidence  is  available.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  there  Is  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  surgeons  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  In  relation  to  the  total  med- 
ical manp3wer  pool,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
some  unnecessan,-  surgery  Is  being  performed. 
Should  anything  be  done?  Many  corrective 
forces  are.  in  fact,  already  operative.  The  slow 
but  steady  growth  of  group  practice  and  of 
prepaid  medical  plans  has  already  had  some 
effect  on  surgical  practice,  at  least  for  the 
populations  served.  The  growing  power  of 
large  consumer  groups,  such  as  the  Team- 
ster's Union  and  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
has  been  particularly  effective  in  forcing 
standardization  of  medical  care,  including 
Indications  for  surgery  and  qualincatlons  of 
physicians  undertaking  surgery.-  The  devel- 
opment of  federally  supported  regional  med- 
ical programs  may  als.o  have  an  effect  by  en- 
couraging the  centralization  and  more  elB- 
clent use  of  major  therapeutic  facilities  and 
procedures. 

A  final.  Important  corrective  force  is  the 
growth  and  maturation  of  surgery  Itself  as 
a  specialty,  and  the  Influence  of  the  surgical 
specialty  boards,  with  the  parallel  decline  of 
the  general  practitioner  as  part-time  sur- 
geon. But.  although  the  boards  have  pro- 
vided exemplary  leadership  In  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  of  practice,  neither  they ' 
nor  any  other  organization  has  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  de'ermining  or  controlling 
specialty  manpower  needs. 

I  am  Indebted  to  my  many  colleagues  In  this 
country  and  abroad  who  have  helped  In  the 
gathering  of  material  for  this  review  and  who 
have  olTered  invaluable  criticism  of  the  pres- 
entation, particularly  to  Drs.  Dean  A  Clark. 
Stanley  A.  Peldman  and  Lawrence  M  Klalner 
for  their  continuing  interest  ana  assistance. 
Inclusion  of  data  on  rates  of  operation  In 
Table  2  was  made  possible  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Siegfried  A.  Hoermann.  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Washington.  O.C. 
and  Drs.  A  Jl.  Adelsteln  and  W.  A.  Wilson, 
General  Register  Office.  London. 
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HEARING  FROM  THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  inserted  in  tlie 
Congressional  Record  material  on  the 
President's  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography,  a  body  which  wa.s 
established  by  Congress  in  1967  to  in. 
vestigate  various  aspects  of  the  smut 
explosion  in  the  United  States.  As  the 
Commission  has  been  mandated  to  is.suc 
its  final  report  and  expire  this  year,  its 
operation  over  the  past  several  yeais  is 
of  special  interest  to  those  interested  in 
this  vital  is.'^ue.  A  progress  report  of  the 
Commiision  last  year  was  accompanied 
by  separate  remarks  of  one  of  its  com- 
missioners. Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill,  S.J.. 
who  criticized  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission and  predicted  that  it  might  well 
"wind  up  merely  applying  a  bandaid  to 
the  festering,  cancerous  sore  of  obscenity 
in  this  country." 

One  of  the  recommendations  made  b.v 
Commissioner  Hill  in  his  remarks  states : 

That  the  Commission  plans  public  hearings 
to  assist  in  ascertaining  methods  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  obscene  materials  and 
exploring  the  nature  and  value  of  traffic: 
and.  In  ascertaining  from  the  American  pub- 
lic themselves,  what  community  standards 
are. 

Under  Public  Law  90-100  which  estab- 
lished the  Commission  authorization 
was  given  to  hold  public  hearings  "and 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  such  placei> 
witliin  the  United  States  as  the  Commis- 
sion or  such  committee  may  deem  ad- 
visable." With  the  expiration  of  the 
Commission  but  a  matter  of  month.s 
away,  to  date  no  hearings  have  been  held 
and.  at  this  late  date,  it  would  seem  that 
none  aie  intended.  Consequently,  Com- 
missioner Hill  announced  that  he  would 
invite  the  public  to  testify  at  hearing.s 
in  various  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  try  to  ascertain  how  the  public 
feels  about  the  question  of  control  of 
obsce.ne  and  pornographic  materials. 

On  February  18,  the  first  of  the  hear- 
ings was  held  in  New  York  City  with 
Commissioner  Hill  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Link, 
also  a  member  of  the  Commission,  in  at- 
tendance. According  to  the  press,  27  wit- 
nesses testified  and  included  clergymen, 
politicians.  Judges,  clubwomen,  law-en- 
forcement officials  along  with  others  con- 
cerned about  the  issue. 

Of  special  significance  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Former  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Samuel  H.  Hofstadter  who  rec- 
ommended that  all  pornography  cases 
should  be  tried  by  juries  and  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  should  "desist  from 
acting  as  a  national  censor." 

Another  witness.  District  Attorney  Carl 
A  Vf^-'^nri  of  Westchester  Coimty,  also 
took  the  Federal  courts  to  task : 

J'  ;.i,  .Mroug  and  considered  recommen- 
dation that  Congress  pass  legislation  divest- 
ing the  Federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  a  pending  obscenity 
prosecution. 
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These  references  were  prompted  by  the 
dangerous  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts,  and  especlaUy  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  their  treatment  of  obscenity 
cases  in  the  last  10  years  or  so.  To  cor- 
rect this  Impasse  into  which  the  courts 
have  submerged  the  American  public  on 
this  issue,  I  introduced  in  February  19».3 
legislation  which  would  take  from  the 
Federal  courts  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
cases  regarding  determinations  of  what 
is  obscene. 

The  public  hearings  being  conducted 
by  Commissioner  Hill  provide  an  excel- 
lent vehicle  to  gage  the  wishes  of  the 
American  public  on  this  volatile  issue. 
The  results  of  future  hearings  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  should  prove  in- 
teresting and  helpful. 

I  insert  at  this  point  that  the  two  ac- 
counts of  the  New  York  City  hearing  as 
they  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  New  York  Times  for  the  Mem- 
bers' Information: 

(From   the  New  Tork  DaUy  News,  Feb,   19, 
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A  Hearing  on  44th  St.:  What  To  Do  About 

Siftrr 

(By  Joseph  Modzelewskl) 

One  block  west  on  44th  St.  the  movie 
marquee  promised  a  sexploltaUon  triple  fea- 
ture: "Obscene  Plot  Fistful  of  Leather/ 
Frisco  Girls." 

Two  blocks  south,  the  42d  St.  peep  shows 
and  sleazy  IXMk  Joints,  despite  the  early 
hour,  were  filled  with  businessmen  who  paid 
for  the  short-order  sex,  stuffed  It  in  brief- 
cases, leaving  with  their  heads  bowed,  hoping 
they  might  not  run  into  someone  they  knew 
on  the  way  out. 

In  a  stuffy  first-floor  meeting  room  of  the 
Bar  Association  at  42  W.  44th  St.,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity said  Pornography,  a  Jesuit  priest  and 
m  Tennessee  minister,  sat  down  and  called 
the  first  of  28  witnesses  in  a  public  hearing 
on  how  to  check  the  growth  of  pornography 
and  obscenity  in  this  country, 

WANT    TO    FIND    WKKKB   PUBLIC    BTANIW 

l^e  Rev,  Morton  A.  Hill,  the  Jesuit,  and 
Rev.  W.  C.  Link,  the  MethodUt  mlnUter, 
held  the  daylong  hearings  because,  accord- 
ing to  Hill,  the  President's  commission  has 
not  determined  how  the  public  stands  on 
the  question  of  control  of  pornography. 

The  witnesses  ranged  from  prim  presidents 
of  ladies'  cIuIm  to  poUUclans,  writers,  at- 
torneys and  a  former  state  Supreme  Court 
Judge. 

All  were  agreed  that  the  rampant  spread 
of  smut  poses  a  threat  to  society,  but  there 
was  hardly  a  consensus  on  what  to  do 
about  It. 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Samuel  H. 
Hofstadter  proposed  that  local  Juries  "mani- 
festing the  community  view"  should  replace 
Judge*  in  trials  Involving  obscenity  and 
pornography. 

Hofstadter  argued  that  the  "Supreme 
Cotirt  should  cease  and  desist  from  acting 
as  a  'national  censor'  "  because  it  Is  hope- 
lessly divided  and  unable  to  define  obscenity 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone. 

Magazine  writer  Morris  Ernst  told  the 
panel:  "I  saw  sodomy  on  the  stage  In  New 
Tork  City.  It's  $9  a  ticket.  No  critic  brotight 
his  wife;  they  brought  their  girl  friends  and 
t>oy  friends.  We  are  becoming  a  standardleas, 
tawdry  society,  when  sodomy  is  allowed  oa 
the  New  Tork  stage." 

Long  Island  attorney  Charles  Mattlngly  Jr. 
told  of  the  efforU  of  a  civic  group  in  Old 
Bethpage,  L.I..  to  pressure  a  theater  owner  to 
stop  showing  'skin  flicks"  In  the  movie  botiae 
located  In  a  shopping  center  there. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TROtTBLK    FINDING    PABKING    SPACE 

Mattlngly  said  that  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  were  unable  to  park  their  cars 
In  the  center's  lot  because  of  the  throngs 
who  Jammed  the  theater  every  evening.  The 
civic  association  polled  the  community  and 
found  that  94%  of  the  people  opposed  the 
showing  of  sexploitation  films. 

Mattlngly  did  not  say  where  the  large 
crowds  that  attended  the  films  came  from. 
The  group  is  still  picketing  the  theater. 

Many,  like  Lt.  John  J.  Sullivan,  chief  of 
the  Police  Department's  legal  division, 
equated  poronography  with  narcotics  as  a 
social  problem.  Other  witnesses  testified  that 
smut  was  a  form  of  "mind  pollution — more 
subtle  and  insidious  than  air  pollution." 

While  the  two  clergymen  and  their  wit- 
nesses groped  for  the  true  meaning  of  ob- 
scenity, police  yesterday  took  a  direct  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  They  arrested  two 
Lexington  Ave.  book  dealers  on  charges  of 
promoting  and  possession  with  intent  to  sell 
obscene  materials. 

The  arrests  of  two  employes  of  Harry's 
Book  Shop,  469  Lexington  Ave,,  marked  ac- 
cording to  District  Attorney  Prank  Hogan, 
the  first  time  anyone  has  been  charged  with 
violation  of  the  state's  ol>scenlty  law  because 
of  the  fashion  In  which  the  material  was 
displayed. 

The  arrested  men  were:  Rory  Brown,  28, 
of  84-12  262d  St„  Floral  Park.  Queens,  vice 
president  of  the  boolEshop,  and  an  employe, 
Francisco  Lopez,  23,  of  68  W.  10th  St.  The 
police  said  that  If  they  can  secure  convic- 
tions of  the  two  defendants,  it  would  enable 
them  to  arrest  hundreds  of  other  such 
dealers  who  prominently  display  smutty  ma- 
terials In  their  shop  windows. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1970) 
Hearing    Assails    the    Smut    "Flood" — Su- 
preme Court  Is  Criticizeo  as  27  Testift 

HERE 

(By  Arnold  H,  Lubasch) 

Witnesses  at  a  pornography  hearing  yes- 
terday denounced  the  extensive  distribution 
of  Immoral  movies,  the  public  display  of  ob- 
scene publications  and  the  unsolicited  mail- 
ing of  offensive  material. 

Two  members  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography,  the  Rev. 
Morton  HIU  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Unk,  said 
they  had  acted  as  individuals  In  Inviting  the 
witnesses  to  testify,  because  the  18-member 
commission  had  held  no  public  hearings. 

The  27  witnesses  at  the  all-day  hearing 
included  clergymen,  politicians,  Judges,  club 
women,  law-enforcement  officials  and  others 
opposed  to  obscenity.  They  testified  In  the 
hearing  room  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
•the  City  of  New  Tork,  42  West  44th  Street. 

Several  called  for  new  legislation,  harsher 
penalties  and  community  action  against  "the 
pollution  of  the.  mind"  by  the  ptu^eyors  of 
pornography. 

CALLED  NO.  2  PROBLEM 

District  Attorney  Carl  A.  Vergari  of  West- 
chester County  testified  that  the  "filth  rack- 
et," which  he  estimated  grossed  $500-milUon 
a  year  in  the  United  States,  was  second  only 
to  narcotics  as  a  law-enforcement  problem. 

"There  Is  confusion,  lack  of  confidence 
and  the  rising  conviction  that  our  criminal 
Justice  system,  particularly  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, Is  responsible  for  the  flood  of  porno- 
graphic magaslnes,  books,  newspapers  and 
films,  which  Is  seemingly  Inundating  tis  on 
every  side,"  B4r.  Vergari  said. 

"It  Is  my  strong  and  considered  recom- 
mendation that  the  Congress  pass  legisla- 
tion divesting  the  Federal  courts  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  Interfere  In  any  way  with  a  pending 
obscenity  prosecution." 

Mr.  Vergari  joined  others  in  criticizing  the 
Supreme    Court    definition    that    matsrlal 
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could  not  be  banned  as  obscene  unless  It 
met  tluee  tests:  "appeal  to  prurient  interests, 
oflenslveness  to  contemporary  community 
standards  and  complete  absence  of  redeem- 
ing social  value." 

JiniY  TRIALS  URGED 

Former  State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Sam- 
uel H.  Hofstadter  said  that  all  pornography 
cases  should  be  tried  by  Juries,  to  reflect  the 
community  view,  and  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  should  "desist  from  acting  as 
a  national  censor." 

Mrs.  Alleen  B.  Ryan  of  the  Bronx,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  noted  that  she  and 
Councilman  Bertram  R.  Oelfand  had  Intro- 
duced a  bin  that  would  close  a  theater  for  30 
days  If  It  showed  a  film  that  the  courts 
Judged  obscene. 

"There  Is  a  campaign  of  terror."  Mr.  Oel- 
fand said,  "against  those  who  seek  to  improve 
the  moral  atmosphere  In  our  community  by 
stemming  the  public  exploitation  of  fllth 
lor  profit." 

In  a  statement  read  by  an  aide.  Represent- 
ative Mario  Blaggl  of  the  Bronx  said  be  bad 
proposed  legislation  to  combat  the  increase 
In  unsolicited  pornographic  mall. 

Mrs.  David  Mclnnes.  a  women's  club  presi- 
dent in  Forest  Hills,  Queens,  suggested  that 
«  Communist  conspiracy  must  be  at  work 
when  prayers  were  prohibited  In  schools  and 
pornography  was  permitted  In  theaters. 

The  two  commission  members,  who  called 
for  community  pressure  to  obtain  legislation 
against  pornography,  said  that  yesterday's 
hearing  was  the  first  of  a  series  they  would 
conduct  m  major  cities.  The  next  is  scheduled 
for  Friday  in  Philadelphia. 

President  Nixon  is  due  to  receive  the  full 
commission's  report  next  summer. 

Father  HIU  heads  Morality  in  Media,  an 
Interfaitb  group  In  New  Tork  opposed  to 
pornography,  and  Mr.  Link  administers  a 
Methodist  retirement  home  In  Nashville. 


COMMUNIST  FRONT  MEETS  IN 
WASHINGTON— HEARS  INCITE- 
MENT TO  MURDER,  TREASON, 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUIBIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  insan- 
ity of  our  times  has  become  so  common- 
place that  incitement  to  revolution — to 
treason — and  to  simple  premeditated 
murder,  in  the  Washington,  D.C,  con- 
vention of  an  identified  Communist 
front,  following  which  the  participants 
adjourned  to  participate  in  the  riotous 
disturbance  of  last  Saturday,  found  it- 
self relegated  to  section  E,  page  20,  of 
the  Sunday  Star. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  time  that  we.  repre- 
senting the  people  of  these  United  States, 
open  our  eyes  to  the  grim  facts  and  exer- 
cise our  responsibility  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Twice  in  the  past  few  days  I  have 
pointed  out  the  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure of  tile  conspiracy — the  technique 
of  agitation  employed  without  fail  when 
its  members  are  brought  to  justice.  Hiis 
is  another  example  of  a  script  which 
every  Member  of  this  House  should  know 
by  heart— it  has  been  performed  often 
enough.  See  my  remailu  February  16. 
1970,  page  3340  and  February  20,  1970. 
page  4334. 
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WilUam  Kunstler.  sentenced  to  Jail  for 
direct  criminal  contempt  of  a  court  In 
which  he  was  appearing  as  an  attorney, 
stated  publicly  that  he  had  "violated  the 
courts  orders  on  many  occasions  know- 
ingly and  willfully."  Yet  the  bleeding 
hearts  are  crying  that  he  Is  a  victim  of 
some  kind  of  oppression. 

The  convention  was  that  of  the  Com- 
munist front  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  and  referred 
to  in  its  ofDcial  report  by  a  committee  of 
this  House  as  "the  foremost  legal  bulk- 
wark  of  the  Communist  Party,  Its  front 
organizations,  and  controlled  union" 
and  which  "since  its  inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  individual  mem- 
bers thereof,  including  known  espionage 
agents." 

See  my  remarks  on  the  National  Law- 
era  Guild  on  March  5.  1969,  page  5414. 

The  new  Red  shock  troops,  the  Black 
Panthers,  were  well  represented  at  the 
convention  by  a  puppet  who  obediently 
and  loudly  harangued  the  crowd  on  rac- 
ism, fascism,  and  revolution,  with  occa- 
sional admonitions  to  kill  Judges,  or  to 
kill  guards,  or  just  to  go  out  and  shoot 
some  "pigs." 

Predictably,  the  convention  voted  to 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Judge  Carswell 
to  the  Supreme  Court  before  recessing  to 
take  up  its  "demonstrating"  and  local  law 
breaking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  our  colleagues 
all  take  the  care  to  read  thoughtfully  the 
story  of  this  disgrace  as  published  In  the 
Sunday  Star,  and  for  this  purpose,  I 
include  it  in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

■RACtST  COUBTS"   Stiu.   Nexdcd    Bt 

RCTOLunoM,"  Lawtebs  Told 
(By  WUllam  DeUney) 

AmMica'B  "racist"  eourtrooms  must  eon- 
tlnue  to  b«  used  In  fomenting  a  black-led 
"people's  reTOluUon,"  a  top  Black  Panther 
party  oOclal  told  a  che«rlng  convention  of 
radical  lawyers  here  yest«itUy. 

Chief  of  Staff  David  HUllard,  the  highest- 
ranking  Panther  not  now  In  JaU  or  exile, 
said  the  nation's  "masses"  are  not  yet  per- 
suaded of  the  neeewtty  (or  revolution,  and 
"would  side  with  the  faadsta  now"  If  a  vio- 
lent revolt  were  attempted. 

The  court*,  the  27-year-old  party  leader 
told  the  National  Lawyers  Oulld.  will  have  to 
serve  the  Mack  revolutionary  oaua*  a*  "a 
vaat  podhim  to  wag*  education  and  expoM 
the  overt  racism  manifested  In  the  judges 
and  jurors. ' 

"Until  you're  ready  to  pick  tip  a  gun  and 
go  to  the  courthouse  axkl  klU  the  judge,  the 
guards  who  stand  In  the  way,  and  let  out  the 
political  prisoners,  then  the  court  system 
Is  still  relevant."  he  said. 

"We  have  to  set  some  more  examples." 
HlUlard  said.  "Revolution  Is  not  something 
that  takes  place  overnight. " 

CHXEXS  A  If*  LaUGRTB 

His  several  hundred  listeners  assembled 
for  luncheon  beneath  the  chaadeUera  of  the 
Hotel  SoosMa  (fonnsrly  Hotsl  Amsrlca)  baU- 
room.  broke  up  In  glee  as  HlUlard  ooacludsd: 

"I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
Richard  Nixon  <sUenoe.  laughter,  applause) 
that  everybody  In  the  country — Including 
his  daui^itsr — U  lookuig  to  th«  Black 
Panther  party  for  regaining  their  humanity. 
"Well  gif*  It  to  tlkea.  Weni  give  It  to  them 
beeauM  tl»ry  deserve  tt." 

TIM  soaulag  dMsra.  apf  — «t  cleathad  fists 
and  erles  at  "Bight  on  I"  also  chanoUrtaed 
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an  earlier  standlng-room-onlr  convenUon 
session  yesterday  on  the  women's  liberation 
movement — held,  ironically,  adjacent  to  an 
International  PUytex  Corp.  meeting. 

During  the  lawyer's  guild's  lively  discus- 
sion, a  bra-less  young  Wsathennan  woman 
wearing  a  low-cut  knit  blouse  exhorted  her 
"sisters "  to  become  "a  living  walking  exam- 
ple of  the  total  struggle"  against  Imperuilsm, 
"to  become  Communists.  If  you  will." 

Her  viewpoint — tiiat  women's  liberation 
should  be  considered  within  the  context  of 
the  "total  struggle" — appeared  to  dominate 
the  three-hour  debate,  and  there  was  heavy 
applause  when  a  middle-aged  woman  said 
male  radical  lawyers  exploit  women  "worse 
than  any  of  the  lawyers  In  any  of  the  orga- 
nizations I  am  Involved  In." 

William  Kunstler.  one  of  t»'o  lawyers  who 
face  a  contempt  sentence  for  his  role  In  the 
defense  of  the  "Chicago  7."  told  the  guild 
last  night  there  Is  an  attempt  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  harass  defense  lawyers 
who  defend  New  Left  clients. 

Kunstler  said  there  will  be  more  "political 
trials"  In  the  next  few  years. 

He  gave  the  militant  clinched  flst  salute 
several  times  during  a  long  standing-ova- 
tion by  an  audience  of  about  300. 

He  said  several  other  attorneys  have  been 
sentenced  for  contempt  or  disbarred  after  de- 
fending ultra-left  defendants,  but  he  said 
that  lawyers  must  continue  to  give  the 
"most  vigorous  type  of  defense  possible." 

Kunstler  said  that  In  the  Chicago  T  trial 
he  "violated  the  court's  orders  on  many  oc- 
casions knowingly  and  willfully. 

"It  was  an  honest  defense  with  no  holds 
barred,"  he  said. 

The  guild  approved  resolutions  opposing 
the  Supreme  Court  nomination  of  Judge  O. 
Harrold  Carswell— sUtIng  that  he  Is  biased 
against  women  and  Negroes — and  favoring 
the  right  of  legal  secretaries  and  other  non- 
lawyer  law  office  employes  to  unionize. 

But  left  for  today's  business  session  was 
the  hot  debate  over  whether  persons  other 
than  lawyers  and  law  students  should  be  ad- 
nUtted  to  the  32-year-old  guild. 

Though  a  legal  secretary  drew  cheers  when 
she  angrily  condemned  the  "legal  mysuque." 
veteran  New  York  lawyer  lilary  U.  Kaufman 
defended  the  need  for  a  radical  group  of 
lawyers,  not  simply  revolutionary  activists. 
"to  place  roadblocks  to  the  speed  with  which 
repression  Ukes  people  off  the  streeu." 

"We  are  already  In  a  period  of  Intense 
repression,"  she  said,  a  point  mentioned 
by  several  speakers  at  the  four-day  conven- 
tion. 

Panther  attorney  Charles  R.  Oarry.  Intro- 
ducing HUllard.  charged  that  America  Is 
"hell-bent  on  bringing  about  a  poUoe  state." 
And  HlUlard  said,  "black  people  are  more 
than  certain  that  fascism  U  here."  claiming 
a  "plot  Implemented  and  authorized  by  the 
n.S.  government  and  headed  by  Nixon  and 
his  phalanx  of  Atty.  Gen  (John  N.)  MltcheU 
and  all  the  other  bootlickers  who  have  a 
vested  Interest  In  the  system." 

Hiniard.  who  was  charged  with  verbally 
threatening  to  kill  the  President  at  a  San 
Prandsco  anti-war  rally  last  fall,  told  the 
predominantly  white  audience  yesterday: 

"Alnt  none  of  you  long-haired  hippies 
or  Tipples  capable  of  defending  a  black  man. 
If  you  want  some  experience,  go  out  there 
and  shoot  some  "pigs.'  " 

The  Panther  leader  also  praised  the  Con- 
stitution ("a  revolutionary  force  if  It  were 
applied  to  black  people")  and  dismissed  pro- 
test demonstrations  as  a  political  tactio 
"A  whole  lot  of  denK>nstratlng  ain't  worth 

a because  we're  experts  at  that"). 

Nevertheless,  the  convention  adjourned  at 
mld-afteraoon  to  enable  the  more  than  600 
registered  participants  to  join  "Chicago  V 
demonstration  march  In  the  Pcderal  Trian- 
gle i 
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BORROWINGS  FROM  GOVERNMENT 
TRUST  FUNDS  MASK  $7  BILLION 
DEFICIT  IN  NATIONAL  BUDGET 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TXNNESSKX 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  a  recent  newsletter  to  my  constituents. 
I  pointed  out  that  rather  than  a  $1.3 
billion  "surplus,"  as  reported  in  the 
President's  budget,  actually  a  deficit  ex- 
ists because  of  projected  borrowings 
from  trust  funds  and  the  necessity  for 
enacting  much  legislation  designed  to 
raise  taxes  In  service  areas  and  increase 
revenues  to  accomplish  the  projected 
budget  surplus  which  does  not  in  fact 
exist. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In 
this  imp>ortant  matter,  I  Insert  my 
newsletter — Capitol  Comments — in  the 
Record : 

BoaaowiNcs  Pbom  Oovxxnment  TacsT  Funds 
Mask  97  Boxjon  Dcncrr  in  National  Budget 

A  number  of  pertinent  and  enlightening 
points  were  brought  out  last  week  during  the 
initial  hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Kennedy.  Director  of  the  Budget  Mayo  and 
the  President's  economic  adviser.  Dr.  Mc- 
cracken, concerning  the  new  national  budg- 
et recently  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  major  facts  to  emerge  from 
these  hearings  Is  that  although  the  budget 
figures  as  announced  Indicate  a  small  sur- 
plus of  91  billion  300  million,  in  reality  there 
exists  an  actual  overall  deficit  of  more  than 
•7  blUlon  In  the  President's  1971  budget. 

The  hearings  disclosed  that  the  so-called 
"surplus"  was  achieved  by  the  use  of  pro- 
jected borrowings  from  Federal  trust  funds 
which  are  collected  and  earmarked  for  such 
programs  as  Social  Security,  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  disability  Insurance  and  rail- 
road retirement  accounts,  among  others.  The 
budget  proposes  to  borrow  the  money  from 
these  funds  for  the  next  year  to  finance  the 
budget  "deficit"  and  Federal  spending. 

Under  the  new  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  trust  funds  are  now  Included  to 
reflect  a  better  budget  picture.  Without  the 
separate  trust  funds  being  Included  expendi- 
tures over  Income  Is  sstlmated  to  be  97  bll- 
Uon  800  mllUon  or  nearly  an  98  blUlon  deficit. 

The  Treasury  Intends  to  borrow  this 
amount  of  money  In  the  new  year  to  project 
and  present  a  balanced  budget.  So  It  was 
predicted  at  the  hearings  that  the  Treasury 
Department  will  ask  for  an  Increase  In  the 
public  debt  celling  of  some  9S  blUlon  reflect- 
ing this  Increased  Indebtedness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oo\-emment. 

Several  members  of  the  Committee  on 
ApproprlaUons  expressed  the  view  that  the 
claim  of  a  9U  bUUon  surplus  Is  misleading 
and  will  encourage  additional  pressures  for 
expenditures  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
general  budget  position  Is  declining  and  slip- 
ping each  year. 

Other  factors  which  emerged  are  sharp 
cutbaclcs  In  several  long-standing  programs 
and  the  assumption  by  the  budget  of  passage 
of  a  number  of  new  taxes.  Including  user 
fees  and  charges  to  provide  revenue  to 
finance  a  substantial  part  of  the  budget. 

There  Is  no  assurance  that  thaee  proposals 
wiu  be  approved  by  the  Oongreaa.  Tlieae  in- 
clude such  recommendations  as  a  new  round 
of  postal  rate  Increases,  new  user  ebargw 
for  airport  and  highway  Improvemsats,  ex- 
tensions of  the  ewtse  tax  on  aatomobUes 
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and  telephone  services— and  eUmlnaUon  of 
tbe  school  milk  program,  cutbacks  on  v- 
proprlatlons  for  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
ajid  sale  of  the  Government-owned  Alaska 
Railroad,  among  others. 

The  adoption  of  these  several  proposals 
plus  the  borrowings  from  the  trust  fiuids 
indicated  Is  required  If  the  razor-thin 
■  paper"  surplus  Is  to  be  achieved. 

Several  Appropriations  Conunlttee  mem- 
bers emphaalzed  that  there  U  no  room  for 
complacency  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
budget  U  Inflation  Is  to  be  stopped.  The 
question  of  setting  priorities  on  spending 
wlU  be  a  major  task  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  this  Congress. 


MARITIME  VANDALS 


HON. 


J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DXUiWAIlC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1970 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
tremendous  explosion  of  public  coa- 
cem  over  the  enviroiunent,  there  Is  a 
tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  hard  work 
and  difficulty  in  actually  molding  legis- 
lative responses.  For  several  years,  now, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  been  engaged  in 
writing  legislation  dealing  with,  among 
other  things,  oil  pollution  and,  specifi- 
cally, with  the  responsibility  for  removal 
of  oU  discharged  into  the  waters  of  the 
United  States.  This  matter  is  now  in  con- 
ference between  the  two  Houses. 

The  frequency  and  size  of  oil  dis- 
charges is  growing;  today,  for  instance, 
three  large  oil  incidents:  one  in  Florida, 
one  In  Nova  Scotia,  and  another  off  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  are  being  cleaned  up 
or  from  which  discharges  are  anticipated. 
The  public  Interest  requires  a  satisfac- 
tory legislative  rteponae. 

On  Saturday.  February  21.  an  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  called 
attention  tc  the  pending  legislation  and 
the  need  to  provide  adequate  public  pro- 
tection against  the  risk  of  oil  spills.  If,  in 
its  euphoria,  the  public  forgets  the  hard 
work  that  must  accompany  action,  as 
distinguished  from  rhetoric,  the  govern- 
mental response  to  environmental  deg- 
radaUon  will  be  less  than  adequate.  For 
this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  editorial  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

MAxrmcE  Vandals 

For  tour  years  a  small  group  In  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  has  been  making  It  Im- 
possible to  deal  effectively  with  oil  pollution 
originating  from  ships  at  sea.  Since  the  wreck 
of  the  Torrey  Canyon  first  focused  public 
attention  on  the  menace,  a  series  ol  such 
Incidents  tias  afflicted  the  coastal  areas  of 
the  worW. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  oil  has  con- 
taminated the  shores  of  Grand  Isle  in  Louisi- 
ana. Martha's  Vineyard  In  Massachusetts. 
Tampa  Bay  In  Florida  and  Chedabucto  Bay 
in  Nova  Scotia — bringing  death  to  sea  birds 
and  severe  damage  to  beaches,  oyster  beds, 
boats,  seawalls  and  waterfront  property. 

foUamta^  all  too  exacUy  tbe  pattern  of 
tbe  Mtti  Oongnss.  tiM  Mst  hss  so  far  secri- 
fleed  liglilatinM  to  control  water  poUutlon 
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because  the  two  houses  disagree  on  the  UabU- 
Ity  of  shippers  for  damage  done  by  these 
spills.  The  Senate  bill,  largely  the  work  of 
Senator  Muskle,  Includes  a  provision  that 
would  have  the  owner  of  an  offending  vessel 
clean  up  and  restore  the  damaged  shore.  U 
It  failed  to  do  so.  it  would  have  to  reimburse 
the  Federal  Government  for  dotag  the  Job. 
UabUlty  would  be  limited  to  914  million, 
with  the  shipper  eUglble  for  reimbursement 
if  he  could  show  that  the  spiU  was  caused 
by  an  act  of  God.  an  act  of  war,  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  act  of  a  third  party. 

The  House  would  limit  liability  to  910  mil- 
lion but.  what  Is  crucial,  it  would  hold  the 
shipper  responsible  only  If  the  Government 
proved  him  negligent.  In  such  cases  negU- 
gence  is  extremely  hard  to  prove.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  which  calls  for  a  showing  of  gross 
negligence,  it  Is  practically  impossible  to  re- 
cover any  money  at  all  from  an  offending 
shipping  line  unless  It  chooses  to  make  resti- 
tution. 

The  result  Is  that  far  more  damage  Is  be- 
ing done  by  casual  and  deliberate  violations 
than  by  dramaUc  splUs  from  wrecked  vessels. 
Ships  routinely  but  unobserved  discharge 
their  oil  wastes  at  sea,  and  tankers,  cleaning 
out  their  cargo  space  after  a  haul,  dump 
the  oil  wash  Into  the  ocean. 

Only  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  which 
has  been  locked  up  in  a  conference  commit- 
tee of  the  two  chambers  since  October,  would 
deal  firmly  and  effectively  with  this  maritime 
vandalism.  If  the  House  conferees,  bemused 
by  shipping  and  oil  interests,  remain  unyield- 
ing, the  oil  pollution  section  should  be  re- 
moved entirely  and,  with  maximum  public 
support  pursued  as  a  separate  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Fixing  liability  and  forcing  an  offending 
shipowner  to  clean  up  after  a  spill  will  not 
undo  the  destruction  of  bird  and  marine  life, 
but  it  can  deter  shippers  from  allowing  such 
"accidents"  in  the  first  place.  It  would  do 
so  even  more  effectively  If  Congress  were  aUo 
to  intensify  survelUance  by  the  Coast  Guard's 
airborne  oU  pollution  patroU,  as  required  in 
a  biU  introduced  by  Senator  Case  of  New 
Jersey. 

Not  the  least  of  the  Muskle  bill's  virtues 
is  that  It  would  drive  the  shipping  Industry 
to  Improve  Its  scientific  equipment,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  prevent  accidents  ca- 
pable of  causing  spills  so  costly  to  the  owners. 
AcU  of  God  wiU  still  be  unavoidable,  but 
willful  abuse  of  the  oceans  can  be  curbed  by 
acts  of  Congress. 
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MILITARY  UNDERSPENDING, 
INVITATION  TO  WAR? 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or  MisBoirai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Janu- 
ary 9,  Issue  of  the  British  Publication 
Aviation  Studies,  there  is  a  brief  and 
penetrating  study  of  recent  history  with 
particular  wnphasis  on  what  is  de- 
scribed as,  "Americans  inviting  war  by 
underspending  on  military  prepared- 
ness." 

I  cannot  recall  when  I  have  seen  as 
mcmy  provocative  thoughts  encom- 
passed in  so  few  words  although  I  do 
not  agree  In  some  of  the  premises  or 
conclusions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  strongly  recom- 
mend to  an  Members  of  the  House  that 
they  spend  the  few  minutes  necessary  to 
read  this  article: 


Mn.rTART    UNDEESPKMDINC    INVITATION 
TO    WAB? 

The  rightly-selected  source  lor  the  F-16A 
promulgated  this  week  Is  another  step  In 
the  long  road  to  realisation  of  this  weapon 
and  follows  the  current  U.S.  trend  toward  a 
rearguard    wordy    flight    for    every    major 
weapon  system  and  perpetuates  the  pattern 
all  this  century  of  Americans  Inviting  war 
by  underspending  on  mlUtary  preparedness. 
WWII  was  not  BO  much  won  by  the  allies  as 
lost  by  the  axis  powers  throtigh  Germany's 
mad     mistakes,     notably     attacking     White 
Russia  when  there  was  no  special  need  to, 
and  the  monumental  folly  of  declaring  war 
on    America    instead    of    letting    Americans 
turn  from  Europe  to  face  Japan.  The  Japa- 
nese only  attacked  because  they  saw  Ameri- 
cans  weak   and   preoccupied   with   domestic 
affairs.  Right  up  to  the  eve  of  the  HawaU 
attack   there   was   no   Roosevelt   dlsposlUon 
to    buy   military    aircraft   as   clearly    shown 
from  the  production  Ust  In  last  week's  report. 
Again  that  list  shows  that  after  the  war  was 
over   mUltary    aircraft    production   dropped 
drastically.    With   American   weakness    once 
again  restored.  Communist  powers  were  soon 
tempted  Into  the  Korean  venture.  But  after 
the  sobering  U.S.  defeat  In  Korea  there  was 
at  last  a  better  aircraft  production  stance. 

Anyone  would  imagine  that  all  American 
resources  were  critically  dependent  on  the 
money  required  for  say  the  Safeguard  or  the 
B-IA  and  if  funds  for  these  systems  were 
wasted  the  U.S.  economy  would  be  ruined. 
In  fact  Safeguard  at  say  $5  billion  spread  over 
5  years  can  have  no  measurable  effect  on 
the  economy.  The  mUltary  budget  of  985 
bUUon  Including  927  blUion  in  SEA  Is  less 
than  the  civilian  component  of  the  budget 
of  9106  bUllon. 

The  way  to  look  at  the  Safeguard  and 
B-IA  surely  Is  that  If  these  weapons  were 
available  and  either  deterred  a  war  or  helped 
to,  or  kept  a  COIN  war  local,  it  would  be  at 
a  paltry  price.  If  the  Safeguard  system  failed 
technically  and  the  money  was  wasted  It 
would  make  no  difference  whatsoever  to  U.S. 
finances,  and  U  It  did  faU  technically  the 
chances  are  that  the  Soviet  ABM  would  also 
fall  too  when  It  came  to  the  point. 

The  waging  of  two  World  Wars  saw  the 
demise  of  Europeans  as  a  force  to  be  seri- 
ously reckoned  with.  And  with  the  end  of 
Europe  came  the  end  of  various  Empires, 
notably  the  British,  Dutch,  German,  Italian 
and  so  on.  The  confllcte  of  this  Century 
gradually  left  the  two  super  powers  alone. 
Concern  over  this  situation  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  Ideologies  were  absolutely  at 
variance  and  colUslon-sensltlve,  and  almost 
every  aspect  of  method  m  the  two  countries 
has  proved  different,  and  antagonistic. 

American  policy  has  seen  some  anM«lng 
swerves.  In  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  ther- 
monuclear weapon  can  anyone  Imagine  a 
nation  able  to  develop  such  a  weapon  pause 
In  this  task  and  begin  a  heated  debate  as  to 
whether  they  should?  This  hiatus,  needless 
to  say,  allowed  the  Soviets  to  get  ahead,  as 
is  not  well  realised.  Their  fusion  test  when 
it  came  was  a  liUle  later  than  the  American. 
but  was  technically  superior.  Same  with  the 
Safeguard,  America  has  the  c.'\paclty  to  build 
it,  but  stopped  to  debate  whether  they 
should,  and  the  Soviets  used  the  time  to 
field  hardware  that  flies.  Again  with  the 
event  of  this  week— the  F- 16— Americans 
could  have  started  this  6  years  ago  but  there 
was  a  vast  detiate.  Inside  the  mUltary.  This 
time,  on  what  to  do  and  whether  they  should 
have  a  new  fighter.  The  Soviets  used  thU 
time  to  evolve  a  whole  string  of  new  air- 
craft. While  the  B-IA  debate  remains  In 
progress  the  Soviets  have  gone  ahead  with 
their  big  swlngwlng  aircraft.  It  took  longer 
to  decide  tbe  Atlaa  eommltment  than  It  took 
GO    to    buUd    It.    WhUe   Americans   argue 
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whether  or  not  to  bare  m  quiet  fast  sub- 
marine fleet  the  Soviets  launch  one.  While 
Americans  decide  for.  and  then  against  a 
military  space  workshop,  the  Soviets  go 
ahead. 

Another  example  of  American,  or  rather 
Western  erroneous  thinking  was  that  border 
and  ideological  controversies  between  Peking 
and  Moscow  can  In  some  way  be  of  benefit. 
These  two  highly  disciplined  and  dedicated 
countries  are  united  by  the  resolve  to  defeat 
a  world  systems  dependent  on  American  In- 
fluence and  technology,  which  primarily  In- 
cludes Europe.  American  strength  requires  a 
spacious  area  of  freedom  to  expand  and  de- 
velop. Thus  although  Europe  Is  of  no  impor- 
tance In  Its  own  right.  It  Is  a  vital  adjunct 
to  both  the  super  powers  The  Communists 
will  never  be  able  to  put  a  date  to  their 
ambition  until  Europe  Is  working  for  them, 
and  Americans  can  say  goodbye  to  their  po- 
sition without  Europe  The  Communists  are 
determined  to  get  Europe  somehow  and  rea- 
sonably soon — and  without  fighting  for  It. 
as  the  organised  ant  heap  is  as  Important 
as  the  190  million  ants. 

The  leaderlessneas  In  Europe  Invites  con- 
fusion over  alms,  dlvlslveness  In  the  princi- 
ples of  external  security  and  chronic  waste 
of  national  asseu.  The  failure  of  Americans 
to  force  leader&hip  in  Europe  puts  the  whole 
area  at  risk.  American  explanation  for  fail- 
ure to  lead  Europe  Is  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  impose  their  will  on  free  people,  but  un- 
less they  do  the  peoples  will  not  be  free 
much  longer  and  Americans  themselves  will 
be  rapidly  boxed  In.  economically,  without 
Europe. 

The  Communists  have  greatly  extended 
the  Clausewltz  doctrine:  they  not  only  con- 
sider that  war  Is  the  carrying  on  of  di- 
plomacy by  other  means  but  negotiation  is 
the  carrying  on  of  war  by  other  means 

Thus  exhortation,  morality,  argument  and 
compromise  which  form  the  basis  of  Western 
negotiation  tend  to  leave  Communists  un- 
moved and  they  Judge  measures  solely  by 
whether  they  advance  their  position. 


PROBLEMS  OF  DEFENSE  OP 
FREEDOM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOTTTH    CABOLXN* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
David  Lawrence,  in  a  recent  column, 
points  out  the  problems  facing  the  United 
States  In  its  policy  of  defending  freedom. 

Mr.  Lawrence  correctly  places  the 
question  of  nuclear  disarmament  in  the 
context  of  a  withdrawal  from  Ehirope.  He 
says : 

Por  many  years  now.  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  have  assumed  that  nuclear 
■w^pons  possessed  by  the  United  States 
would  act  as  a  deterrent  against  any  threat 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  if  we  achieve  a  disarmament 
agreement  on  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
then  the  Western  European  nations  de- 
pending upon  our  nuclear  umbrella 
would  not  have  that  protection.  If  the 
Kremlin  decides  to  faithfuUy  fulfUl  a 
treaty  of  nuclear  disarmament,  then  It 
could  still  rely  upon  conventional  forces. 

Mr.  Lawrence  says : 

The  opportunity  for  conquest  would  prob- 
ably present  itself  to  the  Communists  In  the 
next  decade  if  the  United  Stat«s  baa  alraady 
retreated  from  Europe  and  Asia. 

While  the  United  SUtes  has  been  con- 
centrating  on   the   nuclear  and   other 
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exotic  weapons  systems,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  ceased  to  build  up  its  Navy  and 
its  ordinary  air  power.  Mr.  Lawrence 
asks: 

What  will  be  the  consequences  to  the  peo- 
ple (In  Europe  and  Asia)  when  they  find 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  Communist 
empire  which  need  not  use  nuclear  weapons 
but  can  send  a  large  land  army  to  almost  any 
country  to  achieve  a  nUlltary  objective? 

Mr.  Lawrence  raises  some  important 
questions,  and  I  recommend  this  particu- 
lar column  to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Isolation- 
ism May  Be  Danger  Again"  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IsoLATtoNisu  Mat  Be  Dancer  Again 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

What  should  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  be  toward  defending  the  peoples  of 
Asia   and    Europe    against    aggression? 

President  Nixon  would  naturally  not  wish 
to  discuss  such  delicate  subjects  In  detail 
and  deal  in  advance  with  the  numerous  con- 
tingencies that  might  arise.  For  US.  policy 
win  be  made  not  by  presidential  speeches  or 
by  pronouncements  by  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. Everything  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  emergency  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  defense  of  this  country  is  actually 
Involved. 

Most  people — even  many  in  government 
here — don't  like  to  'ook  at  the  realistic  pic- 
ture in  either  Europe  or  Asia  today.  The 
truth  is  there  now  is  no  standing  army  which 
can  match  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Reliance 
on  the  nuclear  bomb  has  become  a  fact  of 
international  life. 

For  this  reason  the  European  countries 
have  practically  given  up  the  idea  of  spend- 
ing large  sums  for  defense.  They  have  been 
assuming  that  the  United  States  would  take 
care  of  the  principal  obligations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In  the  future 
and  that  It  would  Inunediately  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  smaller  countries  of  Asia. 

The  American  people,  on  the  other  band, 
aa  a  result  of  their  experience  in  Vietnam, 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  sending  an  army 
of  500.000  or  more  troops  into  a  foreign  land 
to  defend  a  country  which  is  the  victim  of 
aggression.  Inevitably  the  question  then  Is 
asked:  "What  about  collective  defense  under 
the  U.N  Charter?" 

There  Is  at  present  no  sign  that  the  Euro- 
pean or  Asian  peoples  are  willing  to  get  to- 
gether themselves  to  set  up  defense  forces 
that  would  lighten  the  load  for  the  United 
SUtes. 

So  utterances  by  n.8.  offlclals  Indicating  a 
lack  of  interest  in  further  missions  like  the 
one  In  Vietnam  are  bound  to  have  an  Impact 
on  the  world  situation.  European  govern- 
ments are  already  aware  that  the  United 
States  wUl  not  maintain  a  large  force  to  sup- 
port NATO,  and  the  Asians  know  that  a  big 
U.S.  military  establishment  can  hardly  b« 
stationed  in  their  lands  to  guard  their  area. 

For  many  years  now  the  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe  have  assumed  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons possessed  by  the  United  States  would  act 
as  a  deterrent  against  any  threat  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  recent  months,  the  Commu- 
nists in  Moscow  have  Indicated  a  readiness 
to  talk  about  th«  limitation  of  strategic 
arms.  Thus  far.  this  seems  to  mean  only  a 
desire  to  prevent  other  nations  from  ob- 
taining nuclear  armaments.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  to  prohibit  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

But  suppoee  the  Kremlin  decides  to  avoid 
the  nuclear  problem  and  depend  solely  on 
conventional  foroea?  The  opportunity  for 
conquest   would    probably   present   Itself   to 
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the  Communists  In  the  next  decade  If  the 
United  States  has  really  retreated  from  Eu- 
rope and  Asia. 

The  Russians  have  been  steadily  Increas- 
ing their  naval  strength  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  have  shown  themselves  ready  to 
support  Egypt  and  the  Arab  countries  In 
their  fight  against  Israel.  There  are  as  yet 
no  signs  that  the  Russians  wish  to  let  the 
Middle  East  confilct  grow  into  a  world  crisis, 
but  the  situation  could  change  at  any  time. 

The  big  question  for  the  19703  is  what  the 
effect  is  going  to  be  of  a  U.S.  withdrawal  of 
its  military  power  from  both  Europe  and 
Asia.  What  will  be  the  consequences  to  the 
peoples  then  when  they  find  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  a  Communist  empire  which 
need  not  use  nuclear  weapons  but  can  send  a 
large  land  army  to  almost  any  country  to 
achieve  a  military  objective? 

The  time  may  come  when  the  "isolation- 
Ism" — which  is  so  popular  today — and  which 
was  espoused  prior  to  WorlA  War  I  and  prior 
to  World  War  II will  tUrn  out  to  be  dan- 
gerous again.  For  the  Communists  are  not 
likely  to  be  content  to  confine  their  Im- 
perialism to  Europe  and  Asia,  but  will  extend 
it  Intensively  to  Mexico  and  other  countries 
In  Latin  America. 

Ever  since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed, it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
United  States  had  a  duty  to  protect  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere,  and  since  World 
War  II  the  principle  of  collective  defense  of 
Europe  and  Asia  has  t>een  widely  accepted 
Now  these  concepts  have  deteriorated,  and 
this  constitutes  the  real  danger  In  Interna- 
tional relations  In  the  1970s. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FOREST  TIMBER  CONSERVATION 
•AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OP  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
the  National  Forest  Timber  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  which  is  sched- 
uled for  consideration  by  the  House  on 
Thursday. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  an 
Oregonlan  who  supports  the  bill  as  a 
forester,  conservationist,  and  "as  an  in- 
dividual who  probably  has  a  deeper,  more 
balanced  regard  for  trees  than  do  many 
self-styled  preservationists." 

I  commend  the  following  letter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Dkak  CoNOKzasMAN  DzLLBNBACK :  There 
will  be  considerable  discussion,  pro  and  con, 
during  the  Lincoln's  Birthday  recess,  on  the 
timber  supply  legislation  now  identified  as 
H.R.  12025.  the  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act. 

I  would  be  belittling  you  and  your  col- 
leagues In  the  Oregon  delegation  to  Imply, 
by  writing  this  letter  about  the  Act,  that 
you  are  not  fully  aware  of  all  facets  of  the 
legislation.  Including  its  Intent  and  Its  goals. 

But,  because  of  the  kinds  of  opposition 
which  have  been  launched  recently  against 
the  Act,  I  feel  the  letter  is  warranted.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  In  the  forest  industry  ever  be- 
lieved that  the  legislation,  as  earlier  written 
or  as  worded  today,  would  not  generate  oppo- 
sition. But  some  of  the  kinds  of  opposition 
are  geared  to  emotion  alone  or  to  lack  of 
truth. 

As  the  editor  of  a  business  magazine  serv- 
ing the  for«st  industries,  my  asking  your 
support  of  the  Act  Is  understandable.  Let, 
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even  under  those  clrcumatances,  I  would  not 
ask  that  support  if  I  did  not  feel  benefits 
from  passage  of  the  Act  would  accrue  to  the 
nation  overall. 

But  putting  aside  my  position  as  editor 
of  Forest  Industries.  I.  as  a  graduate  forester, 
urge  you  to  exert  all  the  effort  you  can  m 
support  of  HJl.  13025.  I  \irge  this  as  a  for- 
ester who  recognizes  the  renewable  aspects 
of  commercial  forest  lands  and  I  urge 
It  as  one  who,  probably  more  so  than  many 
among  the  opposition,  understands  and  ap- 
preciates the  esthetic  and  spiritual  values  so 
cloaely  related  to  trees. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  Important  point 
in  the  whole  Act  Is  production  of  more  forest 
fiber  from  existing  commercial  forest  lands, 
thus  lessening  pressure  on  other  forest  lands. 
Despite  the  •'relnvest-ln-forest -management" 
aspect  of  the  Act,  most  detractors  tend  to 
suggest  that  the  forest  industry  simply  Is 
seeking  to  harvest  one  area  and  move  on  to 
harvest  anothe.-.  Most  detractors  choose  to 
ignore  the  basic  truth  that  timber  Is  a  crop 
. .  .  and  successive,  managed  crops  can  be  bet- 
ter than  preceding  ones  ...  all  the  while  af- 
fording other  uses  of  the  land  at  the  tame 
time. 

1  earnestly  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  12025. 
I  do  so  as : 

A  graduate  forester. 

One  familiar  with  proven  forest  manage- 
ment in  commercial  forests  of  the  South  and 
the  West. 

A  citizen  who  recognizes  values  of  commer- 
cial forest  lands  and,  as  well,  lands  for  non- 
harvest  use. 

A  long-time  Journalist  in  the  forest  prod- 
ucts field. 

A  member  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

A  member  of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  member  of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters. 

And  as  an  IndlvMual  who  probably  has  a 
deeper,  more  balanced  regard  for  trees  than 
do  many  aeU-styled  proservatlonlsts. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
thoughts. 

Cordially, 

FOKBST     iMOCSTalCS, 
HCKBEKT    G.    LaMBEST, 

Editor. 


TO  8AVK  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  FRANK  £.  MOSS 


or  TTTAU 


IN  THE  SBIATB  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdtn.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  editorial  writer  for  the 
Washington  Star,  the  number  of  the  bill 
Is  S.  1446,  and  Ito  Utle  is  "Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment." 

In  the  editorial  entitled  "Interior 
Makeover."  published  in  today's  Star, 
the  writer  covered  my  bill  rather  well, 
except  for  the  name  and  the  number.  He 
said  my  proposal  Is  not  new,  and,  in- 
deed. It  Is  not.  In  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses,  as  well  as  in  the  91st.  I  have 
had  such  bills  in  the  Senate.  In  the  90th 
Congress,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iMr.  RiBicorr),  chali-man  of  the  Oov- 
emment  Reorganization  Subcommittee, 
held  hearings  on  my  bill.  He  said  that  he 
favored  the  bill — and  does  so  now.  But 
apparently  others  on  the  Government 
O(>eration8  Committee  do  not. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  will  read 
and  heed  the  editorial. 

SecreUiy  Hlekel  said  last  year  that  he 
expected  the  President  to  endorse,  or 
propose,  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
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sources  and  Environment.  I  expected  him 

to  do  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  President  and 

Secretary  Hlckel  will  read  and  heed  the 

editorial.  S.  1446  Is  ready  to  go. 
The  need  Is  for  one  department  to  serve 

as    overseer     of     the     entire     antipollution 

drive- 
Says  the  Star — 

It  may,  in  fact,  be  vital— In  the  literal  sense 

of  that  word — 

It  concludes. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  extensions  of  re- 
marks, and  I  plead  for  action  from  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  the  Government 
Operaticns  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
from  the  House  and  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iNTCaiOR    MAKEOVZa 

A  while  back,  the  President  proclaimed  to 
Congress  and  the  country  his  administra- 
tion's dedication  to  saving  the  environment. 
He  outlined  a  highly  commendable  program 
to  halt  the  poisoning  of  the  planet.  He 
made  the  Initial  moves  required  to  get  the 
legislative  machinery  moving  on  the  long, 
expenstve  road  to  reclamation. 

There  is  one  more  basic  step  to  be  taken 
before  the  process  of  making  the  planet  once 
again  reasonably  safe  for  Uvlng  things  can 
really  get  8tarte<l. 

At  present,  the  task  of  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  environment  U  spread  around  through 
an  abundance  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Meanwhile  other  departments  and 
agencies— equal  In  authority  to  the  ecolog- 
ical watchdogs— are  busily  polluting  every- 
thing within  re«;h,  while  they  fulfill  their 
assigned  tasks  of  killing  unwanted  plant 
and  animal  life,  providing  cheap  sewerage 
facilities  for  military  establishments,  or 
whatever. 

The  need  Is  for  one  department  to  serve 
as  overseer  for  the  entire  antlpoluUon  drive, 
with  authority  to  halt  any  detrimental  ac- 
tivities being  carried  on  by  any  other  branch 
of  gov^-nment.  And  the  obvious  can- 
didate for  the  Job  Is  the  present  Interior 
Department. 

Such  a  move  would  end  the  patent  absurd- 
ity of  having  one  department — ^Interior — 
responsible  for  ending  water  pollution,  while 
the  Department  of  HeaKh,  Education  and 
Welfare  guards  against  the  poisoning  of  the 
air.  It  would  prevent  such  bureaucratic 
monstrosities  as  the  continued  use  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  of  mercury-treated 
seeds  that  have  been  labeled  poisonous  to 
men  and  Uvwtock  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Admlnlstimtion.  It  would.  In  short,  bring  Uie 
beginnings  of  order  out  of  preae&t  admlnls- 
traUve  chaos. 

The  proposal  Is  not  new.  It  baa  been  sug- 
gested by — among  others — Interior  Secretary 
Hlckel.  His  suggestion  Is  that  the  present 
function  of  Interior  as  overseer  of  the  natural 
resources  shotUd  be  continued,  so  that  deci- 
sions oonoemlng  the  advlslbUlty  ot  tapping 
those  leaoureea  and  the  metboda  to  be  taed 
will  be  baaed  on  the  total  effect  the  com- 
pleted ojiieration  will  have  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that 
the  Interior  Department  should  rid  Itself  of 
many  miscellaneous  duties  that  It  Inherited 
as  It  evolved  as  the  govwnment*  adminis- 
trative catch-all,  spreading  such  reapoosl- 
blUUea  aa  IficroDeala.  the  Alaskan  Railroad 
and  American  Indians  among  the  other  ezlat- 
Ing  agencies.  A  further  suggestion  Is  that 
Interior  should  be  renamed  to  become  the 
Department  of  Environment  and  Resources. 

Whatever  the  mechanics  and  whatever  the 
name,  the  wmcept  of  a  single  department 
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with  the  re^onslblllty  of  coordinating  tha 
war  on  pollution  Is  souiul.  It  may.  In  fact, 
be  rttal — In  the  literal  sense  of  that  word. 


FREEDOM  S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES . 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Inserting  in  the  Record  the  speech 
written  by  Lew  Church,  a  sophomore  in 
the  Las  Vegas  High  School  system.  Mr. 
Church  is  the  1970  Nevada  winner  of  the 
Vetei-ans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  auxil- 
iaries "Voice  of  Democracy"  contest. 

It  has  been  my  practice  each  year  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  Congress  to  in- 
sert the  speeches  of  the  winning  students 
from  my  State. 

The  speech  follows: 

Fbkkdom's  Chai.ungk 

The  United  States  of  America  is  freedom's 
torchbearer  In  the  world  today,  but  as  a 
nstlon,  the  United  States  Is  sick.  Liberty  Is 
a  simple  and  beautiful  Ideal,  but  It  Is  also 
a  most  complicated  reality,  for  the  Uberty  of 
the  world  Is  now  In  a  nuclear  standoff  with 
the  forces  of  Conununlsm. 

Externally,  we  are  currently  enmeshed  In 
Vietnam  supposedly  to  assure  the  political 
self-determination  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  but  after  nine  years  of  the  same  mud 
and  the  same  blood,  and  after  forty  thousand 
young  American  men  have  been  killed,  we 
stiU  persist  In  the  muck  of  Indecision,  and 
follow  the  policies  of  travesty  and  debacle 
while  the  so-called  peace  talks  smoothly  drag 
along  m  Paris.  Neither  unilateral  withdrawal 
or  nuclear  warfare  are  sound  policies.  And 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  American  eco- 
nomic exploitation.  It  Is  however  obvious  by 
now,  that  It  Is  the  United  States,  rather  than 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  who  Is  pri- 
marily ooncemed  with  prolonging  the  war, 
resulting  In  the  furthered  suffering  of  not 
only  soldiers,  but  civilians  and  their  children. 

However,  disregarding  the  Individual  argu- 
ments over  Vietnam,  we  must  realise  the 
deep  and  dangerous  division  within  our 
country  on  the  whole. 

Today  in  America,  many  dlssatisfled  people 
want  change:  the  poor,  the  black,  and  the 
young.  Members  of  the  Black  Power  move- 
ment cry  revolution  and  vaguely  demand  the 
creation  of  a  new  black  country  inside  the 
United  States.  Right  wing  radicals  stain  our 
luktlonal  heritage  in  their  false  claims  of 
patriotism.  Those  belonging  to  Students  for 
a  Demoormtlc  Society  IgnoranUy  yell  for  vio- 
lence and  anarchy  for  the  sake  of  It.  The 
screaming  must  be  stopped. 

The  point  here  U  that  violence  can  only 
be  answered  by  counter-violence.  Those  who 
caress  the  doctrines  of  Gandhi.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  and  the  Kennedys  must  inevi- 
tably succeed  If  mankind  Is  to  overcome  his 
ultimate,  seU-created  fear:  nuclear  war. 

If  we  want  peace,  botli  domestlcaUy  and 
foielgnally.  we  must  knre  and  tmst  and  re- 
spect one  another  and  we  must  adhere  to 
what  Bobby  said  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
Law  School  on  May  6,  1961,  when  he  quoted 
ms  brother,  and  otir  beloved.  Jack:  "Law 
Is  the  strongestfUnk  between  man  and  free- 
dom." 

We  muat  remember  that  If  the  thinking 
youth  of  America  want  to  change  the  esUb- 
lishment.  the  gowermnent,  the  law  to  fit  our 
ideals,  beilels,  and  goals  then  we  must  pro- 
test calmly,  deliberately  under  the  silent, 
proud  flag  of  non-violence.  Secondly,  wt  must 
realize  that  for  change  to  occur  and  for 
there  to  be  peace  after,  then  we  must  go 
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peacefully,  non-vlolently  up  through  the  es> 
tabtlshment.  reach  the  top,  then  express  our 
discontent,  and  propose  new  Ideals.  By  doing 
this,  our  voices  will  b«  beard,  and  reapect«d, 
and  our  plans  will  most  likely  be  adopted. 
We  must  change  the  law  lawfully. 

Internally,  the  United  States  la  divided 
over  Vietnam,  confused  over  racial  prejudice, 
disgruntled  with  over- population,  distressed 
over  abominable  poverty  and  Injustice,  out* 
rnged  with  both  right  and  left-wing  mlll- 
t.Tuw.  concerned  with  rising  crime  and  the 
use  of  drugs  among  our  young,  and  In  terror 
at  the  thoughts  of  current  violence  and 
possible  civil  war  or  racial  revolution.  And 
we  mourn  our  assassinated  loved  ones:  Jack. 
Martin,  and  Bobby:  and  marvel  at  the  Siege 
of  Chicago. 

We.  as  a  people,  must  realize  these  prob- 
lems are  also  world-wide,  and  that  while 
Man  may  put  a  human  being  on  the  moon, 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  goes  to 
bed  hungry  each  night  We  must  implement 
the  necessary  political  motivation  to  shorten 
the  gap  between  the  research  laboratory  and 
the  dlsease-alBlcted  peoples  of  Latin  America. 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

The  United  States  of  America  must  not 
become  another  Roman  Empire  and  fall 
because  of  overtaxation  and  lax  moralities! 
There  have  been  but  twenty-five  years  in 
our  planet's  history  in  which  not  a  war  has 
been  waged:  there  must  be  peace  In  the 
world. 

It  Is  for  the  thinking  youth  of  America — 
because  of  lu  fresh  intelligence  and  bound- 
less energy — to  decide  the  fate  of  mankind. 
We  must  tame  the  savageness  of  man  to  save 
him  from  his  own  self-destruction.  We  must 
be  the  hope  of  humanity  and  democracy,  or 
every  Individual  shall  perish.  Let  us  go  forth, 
to  meet  freedom's  ctiallenge,  black  and  white 
together.  In  non-violence,  and  bring  home  as 
our  spoils  the  human  truths  of  liberty,  Juss 
tlce,  love,  and  peace 


OPPOSITION  TO  INCREASED  GUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOVTH    CAaOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedneiday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  radio 
station  WBT,  In  Charlotte,  NC,  recently 
broadcast  an  editorial  favoring  increased 
gun  control.  As  a  part  of  their  responsi- 
bility under  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  this 
station  recently  broadcast  the  contrary 
view  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Allen  of  Catawba. 
NC. 

Mr.  Allen  takes  the  position  that  the 
deterioration  of  law  enforcement  in  this 
country  has  not  come  through  law-abid- 
ing citizens  owning  guns  but  through 
the  difficulties  caused  law  enforcement 
officials  by  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Re- 
sponse To:  'With  Gun  in  Hand,'  "  which 
was  broadcast  by  WTB  AM-FM  radio 
station  in  Charlotte,  NC,  be  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Response  to:  "With  Own  m  Hand" 

ThU  response  is  from  R.  J.  Allen  of  CaUw- 
ba.  North  Carolina.  Mr,  Allen  writes: 

"Tour  staUon  favored  more  control  of 
guns  and  took  the  air  time  for  its  advoca- 
tion; this  Is  an  infringement  of  my  TigbtM 
tLB  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  SUtea.  A*  a 
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US.  Marine  I  used  guns  for  4'i  years  in  the 
Pacinc  In  defense  of  this  country  during 
World  War  II.  The  U.S.  Government  turns 
lU  head  while  looters  burn  and  ransack 
American  cities:  Washington,  DC.  Included. 
T.V.  cameras  recorded  scenes  of  cars  being 
turned  over  and  burned  In  Watts.  Califor- 
nia, and  many  other  cities  throughout  the 
country."  Mr.  Allen  continues,  "the  dete- 
rioration of  law  enforcement  during  the  last 
six  years  has  been  caused  by  Federal  inter- 
pretation of  laws  through  a  Warren  con- 
trolled Supreme  Court.  In  my  estimation, 
95  percent  of  the  protection  that  a  law 
abiding  citizen  has  Is  his  self  protection 
of  person,  property,  and  family  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  any  Individual  can  sit  be- 
fore a  T.V.  camera  and  say  to  me  that  I  am 
not  fit  to  own  a  handgun  or  have  one  nearby 
and  If  I  don't  comply  to  this  I  may  be 
convicted  of  a  felony  and  given  five  years 
In  prison.  Yet  the  subversive  elements  in 
this  nation  are  able  to  go  their  way  with 
no  convictions  or  prison  sentence.  Captured 
documenu  as  far  back  as  World  War  I  state 
the  Idea,  that  the  first  step  to  overthrow 
a  country  is  to  disarm  the  citizens." 

Mr.  Allen  concludes:  "Tell  me  this:  How 
many  of  your  city  crimes  of  late  were  com- 
mitted by  citizens  who  bought  and  registered 
his  firearm?  You  have  gun  laws!  Armed  citi- 
zens will  have  their  own  protection  against 
all  aggressive  forces.  Internally  and  exter- 
nally. Our  goverimftent  should  recognize  this 
and  encourage  private  gun  ownership  rather 
than  discourage  It.  It  will  never  be  the  citi- 
zens of  the  U.S.  at  fault  over  guns.  A  gov- 
ernment that  does  not  trust  Its  citizens  does 
not  warrant  the  trust  of  the  citizens. 

"Today  your  staUon  claims  this:  'It  la 
our  duty  to  present  news,  good  and  bad,' 
Let's  keep  It  that  way.  Stop  trying  to  make 
news  by  advocating  something  you  seem  to 
know  so  little  about! " 

This  response  was  from  R  J  Allen  of 
Catawba,  North  Carolina. 


DEFEAT  THE  NA-nONAL  FOREST 
TIMBER  CONSERVATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT,  H.R.    12025 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  are 
a  number  of  valid  reasons  for  opposing 
and  defeating  H.R.  12025, 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  measure, 
as  stated  in  the  bill,  is  "to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  timber  yield  from  the 
commercial  forest  land  of  the  Nation  in- 
cluding that  in  the  national  forests;" 
and  "commercial  forest  land,"  it  is  stated, 
"means  forest  land  which  is  producing 
or  is  capable  of  producing  crops  of  in- 
dustrial wood  and  not  withdrawn  from 
timber  utilization  by  statute  or  admin- 
istrative regulation."  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  specifically  directed  to 
"develop  into  optimum  timber  produc- 
tivity as  soon  as  possible  the  national 
forest  commercial  timberlands." 

In  other  words  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  bill  is  to  increase,  as  rapidly  as  It 
can  be  done,  timber  cutting  in  the  re- 
maining and  presently  unprotected  vir- 
gin forests  of  America,  which  are  prin- 
cipally located  in  the  great  American 
West. 

Such  a  program,  obviously,  has  many 
serious  ecological,  economic,  and  social 
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implications,  and  leads  to  much  tech- 
nical discussion  as  to  sound  forestry 
practices,  lumber  economics,  home  con- 
struction data,  pollution  factors,  mul- 
tiple-use concepts,  watershed  protection, 
and  other  important  considerations. 

I  am  not  a  technician,  however,  and 
I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  to  just  one 
facet  of  this  matter — and  to  do  so  as  one 
who  has  found  true  happiness,  upon  oc- 
casion, in  hiking,  camping,  and  climbing 
in  some  of  the  unspoiled  areas  of  the 
kind  now  threatened  by  this  bill. 

Let  me  remind  the  House  of  a  little 
history,  which  is  better  known  to  some 
Members  here  than  it  is  to  me.  Back  in 
the  1930's  the  Forest  Service  began  to 
set  aside  primitive  areas  within  the  na- 
tional forests.  But  In  the  1950's,  follow- 
ing the  Second  World  War,  there  was 
much  pressure  from  the  lumber  industry 
because  timber  from  the  primitive  areas 
was  withheld  from  sale,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  these  areas  became  a  con- 
tinuous and  sometimes  a  losing  struggle. 
Some  of  these  primitive  areas  during 
these  years  were  reclassified  and  renamed 
as  wilderness  areas.  Finally  in  1964  an 
aroused  Congress  passed  the  Wilderness 
Act  which  blanketed  in  the  wilderness 
areas  so  established  as  permanent  wil- 
derness areas  by  means  of  statutory  en- 
actment, and  which  provided  for  a  10- 
year  schedule  for  continuing  and  similar 
reclassification  of  the  remaining  primi- 
tive areas  after  study  and  public  hear- 
ing— a  program  which  is  still  in  progress. 
There  are.  in  addition,  other  wild  and 
beautiful  areas — some  adjacent  to  these 
primitive  areas  and  some  located  else- 
where— which  have  never  yet  been  clas- 
sified as  primitive  but  which,  from  their 
nature,  ought  nevertheless,  in  due  course, 
to  be  included  in  the  permanent  wilder- 
ness areas. 

These  programs  necessarily  take  time. 
Many  of  these  fine  and  truly  wilderness 
areas  I  have  mentioned  contain  virgin 
timber,  and  are  certainly,  in  the  language 
of  this  bill,  "capable  of  producing  crops 
of  industrial  wood."  If  we  expand,  ac- 
celerate, and  increase  commercial  timber 
cutting  in  these  areas,  as  is  specifically 
intended  and  contemplated  by  H.R. 
12025.  many  of  them  may  well  be  forever 
destroyed  as  wilderness  before  there  is 
ever  an  opportunity  to  consider  and 
evaluate  them  for  reclassification  and 
possible  permanent  protection  under  the 
Wilderness  Act.  This,  I  submit.  Is  wrong; 
this,  I  strongly  suggest,  Is  a  thing  which 
we  ought  not  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  a  boy  I  knew 
a  coimtry  lawyer  from  Wisconsin — a  man 
who  was  for  many  years,  now  some  years 
ago.  a  Member  of  this  House — the  Hon- 
orable Edward  E.  Browne  of  Waupaca, 
Wis.  He  was  a  woodsman,  an  outdoors- 
man,  and  an  early  conservationist.  I 
once  visited  his  law  office  up  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  I  noticed  a  short  verse 
he  had  upon  the  wall,  and,  because  I 
liked  it,  I  remembered  it.  It  went  like  this : 

Forests  were  made  for  weary  men 
That  they  might  find  their  souls  again, 
And  little  leaves  were  bung  on  trees 
To  whisper  of  old  memories; 
And  trails,  with  cedar  shadows  black. 
Were  placed  there.  Just  to  lead  men  back 
Beyond  the  pitfalls  of  success 
To  boyhood  peace  and  happiness. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  heritage  referred 
to  in  that  bit  of  verse  which  I  value,  and 
which  I  wish  to  hand  on  unspoiled  to  my 
children  and  to  their  children. 

I  do  not  propose  to  open  this  new  leg- 
islative year.  In  which  we  have  already 
heard  so  much  rhetoric  about  the  preser- 
vation and  the  improvement  of  our  en- 
vironment, by  supporting  the  passage  of 
a  measure  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
designed  and  intended,  in  some  degree, 
to  damage  and  despoil  that  heritage. 

I  cannot  think  that  it  should  be  a  pre- 
occupation of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  out  ways  and  means  to 
increase  and  accelerate  access  road 
building,  commercial  logging,  and  the 
clear  cutting  of  virgin  timber  in  the 
wilderness  areas  of  our  national  forests. 

This  seems  to  me  unthinkable  as  a 
national  policy. 

I  did  not  come  here  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  program;  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  bill. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  PROBLEMS 
WE  CONFRONT 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  iifoUNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  finest  pubUc  officials  In  Indiana. 
Judge  Richard  S.  Kaplan,  of  the  Gary 
City  Court,  has  recently  addressed  him- 
self to  an  analysis  of  some  of  our  most 
vexing  national  problems — welfare  re- 
form, student  unrest,  racial  violence,  and 
others.  The  judges  views  appear  in  two 
editorials  which  he  wrote  for  the  Ameri- 
can Legion's  Gary  Memorial  Post  No. 
17  News.  Though  I  do  not  agree  with 
every  facet  of  his  analysis,  I  recognize 
the  depth  of  concern  that  causes  him  to 
speak  out  so  eloquently.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  editorials  by  Judge 
Kaplan  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Weep  fob  the  Country  I  Love 


(By  Judge  Richard  8.  Kaplan) 
The  year  1970  has  arrived— a  new  Year— 
a  new  page  yet  to  be  written.  But  In  the 
meantime,  I  weep  lor  my  country  and  the 
agony  It  has  suSered  during  the  year  1969. 
I  dare  not  turn  back  the  pages  of  last 
year  for  fear  that  my  tears  may  turn  to 
utter  despair.  Yet  I  do  dare  to  ask,  "Why? 
What  has  my  country  done  to  deserve  the 
horrors  and  pains  Inflicted  upon  It  by  the 
brutal,  senseless,  violent  so-called  Ameri- 
cans?" 

Men  gave  up  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honor  to  fight  a  revolutionary 
war  to  create  a  nation  where  all  men  are 
equal  under  the  law.  They  created  a  Bill  of 
Rights  grartlng  to  all  citizens  the  right  of 
peaceful  petitioning  and  lawful  dissent  and 
built  a  nation  "of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.'" 

They  gave  their  lives  In  a  civil  war  for  the 
principle  of  -^qual  cltteenshlp  and  the  de- 
struction of  slavery.  Men  and  women  suf- 
fered while  pioneering  expansion  of  our  na- 
tion. Doors  were  opened  t-  Immigrants  from 
foreign  lands  who  came  here  with  nothing 
but  high  hopes,  strong  backs  and  willing 
bands.  They  asked  for  nothing  but  the  op- 
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portunlty  to  work.  Schools  were  opened  for 
all  people,  and  those  immigrants,  by  dint  of 
hard  work  and  diligent  study,  became  the 
leaders  of  our  unions,  our  churches  and 
temples,  our  political  organizations  and  great 
business  establishments,  while  their  chil- 
dren, born  and  raised  here,  became  our 
lawyers,  doctors,  scientists,  teachers  and 
heads  of  great  industries. 

There  was  no  welfare,  no  social  security, 
no  aid  to  dependent  children,  very  few  schol- 
arships but  there  was  opportunity  for  all 
to  get  an  education  and  work  at  any  Job  they 
could  find  to  earn  the  costs  of  such  educa- 
tion, and  to  climb  the  ladder  to  success  using 
their  strength,  ambition,  inspiration  and  de- 
sire to  succeed — and  many  did  succeed.  Those 
poor,  hungry  boys  and  girls,  of  every  race, 
color  or  ethnic  group  did  not  ask  for  any 
special  courses,  special  food,  special  profes- 
sors and  they  all  created  an  Identity  for 
themselves  out  of  their  own  efforts. 

World  War  II  came  and  our  men  once 
again  died  bravely  to  preserve  the  basic 
principles  of  Democracy  and  destroyed  those 
wild  men  in  Nazi  Germany  who  were  out 
to  destroy  our  way  of  life.  In  my  mind's 
eye  I  see  the  similarity  between. the  Nazi 
wild  men  and  the  present  militant,  wild,  un- 
thinking youths  in  our  modern  society  who 
have,  during  the  past  year,  done  everything 
to  destroy  oiur  educational  Institutions  and 
ultimately  to  destroy  America,  just  as  they 
tried,  during  World  War  II  to  destroy  Europe 
and  the  entire  world. 

Certainly  there  have  been  inequities  In 
this  nation,  but  our  country  has  tried  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  to  eliminate  those  in- 
equities through  Social  Security,  the  mini- 
mum wage  law,  greater  pensions,  welfare  for 
the  poor  unfortunates,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  whose  fathers,  in  many  cases,  gut- 
less and  unwilling  to  assume  their  respon- 
sibilities deserted  the  family  home  and  left 
the  wife  and  his  children  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. Medicare  and.  more  Important,  clari- 
fied the  rights  of  all  citizens  through  the 
Civil  Rights  Law. 

We  have  been  generotis  to  a  fault  with  the 
tax-payers  money,  loaning  and  giving  away 
billions  of  dollars  to  France  and  England, 
thus  saving  them  from  utter  destruction — 
South  America.  Central  America — Africa  and 
so  many  other  nations  In  an  unselfish  effort 
to  help  them,  and  our  reward  has  been  a 
kick  In  our  "gut"  by  Prance.  Peru,  many 
other  South  and  Central  American  nations, 
and  Russia,  all  of  whom  still  owe  us  billions 
of  dollars  which  will,  probably  never  be  re- 
paid. All  we  have  been  paid  is  hate — sheer 
undiluted  bate. 

And  all  the  while,  we  have  been  a  naive 
and  trusting  nation,  blindly  refusing  to  see 
the  truth  In  the  communist  boast  that  the 
U.S.  "will  fall  like  a  ripe  plumb  into  our 
hands" — refusing  to  see  or  believe  the 
truth — that  our  enemies  overseas  have  never 
stopped  helping  our  enemies  within  our 
country  who  have  been  gnawing  at  our  vitals 
and  doing  everything  within  their  power  to 
bring  this  country  to  its  knees. 

Looking  back  to  the  year  which  is  now  but 
a  miserable,  shocking  memory  I  am  shocked 
at  the  phantasmagoric  display  of  violence 
on  the  campus,  the  destructive  efforts  of  the 
black  militants  who  Insist  upon  separatism, 
forgetting  that  the  Blacks  have  fought  for 
years  to  achieve  Integration  and  obtain  the 
dignity  due  to  free  Americans,  the  destruc- 
tion created  on  campuses  throughout  the 
nation  by  the  members  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  (sic)  Society,  better  known  as 
SDS.  whose  members  have  publicly  admitted 
they  are  communists,  the  efforts  at  assassi- 
nation of  public  officials  attempted  by  the 
Black  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  (RAM)  and  similar  groups,  while 
white  rightists  armed  themselves  asserting 
their  right  to  protect  the  nation  OUTSIDE 
THE  LAW. 

Here  and  there  a  ray  of  hope  and  light  ap- 
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peared  when  such  black  leaders  as  A, 
PHILLIP  RANDOLPH,  a  long  time  leader  In 
the  nation's  civil  rights  movement  and  an 
outstanding  labor  union  leader,  cried  out 
m  protest  against  the  violence  and  mili- 
tancy. He  was  joined  by  Roy  Wllklns,  Execu- 
tive director  of  the  NAACP.  Bayard  Rustin, 
who  organized  the  1963  rights  march  on 
Washington,  and  Thurgood  Marshall,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  ^  . 

There  Is  hope  in  the  fact  that  here  and 
there  the  voices  of  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents have  been  raised  In  protest  against  the 
denial  to  them  of  receiving  the  education 
thev  seek  without  hindrance.  There  Is  hope 
in  the  fact  President  Nixon  Is  selecting  men, 
to  fill  the  vacancies  which  have  occurred 
and  will  occur  In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
during  his  term  of  office,  who  will  reverse 
the  decisions  rendered  by  the  Warren  Court 
which,  m  effect,  has  given  the  "go"  signs  to 
criminals  while  allowing  society  at  large  to 
wallow  In  the  sea  of  despair. 

But— where  are  the  voices  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  citizens  who  have 
watched  this  nation  beaten,  vllUfled,  cursed 
and  reeled  and  actually  threatened  with 
absolute  destruction  and  yet  have  remained 
apathetic  and  silent,  content  with  their  af- 
fluency  and  home  comforts? 

I  say  to  the  Black  citizens  of  this  nation. 
"You  have  cause  to  be  saddened  by  the  abuse 
you  have  suffered  In  the  past,  but  this  na- 
tion, a  nation  of  laws,  has,  slowly  but  siu-ely 
tried  to  correct  those  abuses  and  today  many, 
many  large  Industries  are  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  give  to  every  Black  the  opportunity 
denied  to  him  for  so  many  years,  provided 
he  will  accept  that  opportunity.  I  point  to  the 
Jew,  who  for  more  than  2,000  years  suffered 
the  indignities  and  degradation  of  a  minority 
people,  yes,  even  the  slaughter  of  six  million 
of  their  kin  in  the  furnaces  in  Germany,  yet 
they  did  not  revolt,  they  did  not  threaten 
to  destroy  thU  country,  they  did  not  ask  lor 
reUef  They  worked  and  studied,  worked  and 
studied  and.  by  their  own  efforts,  achieved 
the  respect  of  a  great  majority  of  Americans— 
because  thev  understood  the  meaning  of  ac- 
cepting responsibility- and  they  assumed 
that  responsibility. 

I  weep  for  my  country — and  pray  that  the 
year  1970  may  bring  to  this  nation  the  peace 
and  the  imity  it  so  richly  deserves. 

But  that  peace  will  come — that  unity  will 
come,  only  when  aU  citizens  vrtU  recognize 
the  great  love,  devotion  and  appreciation  we 
owe  to  this  country  by  those  sacrifices  made 
by  those  who  preceded  us — when  we  look  at 
our  Flag  with  reverence  and  thank  God  every 
day  of  our  life  for  the  blessings  bestowed 
upon  us  in  this  land  of  the  free  populated 
by  a  mass  of  people  of  every  color,  every  race, 
every  creed.  Uving  together  and  ruled  by 
law  and  not  by  men. 


Will  We  Ever  Restoke  S.^N^^T  in  Ov» 

SPENomc? 

iBy  Judge  Richard  S.  Kaplan) 

Never  In  the  history  of  this  country  have 
we  seen  such  prosperity  as  exists  here.  Never 
have  people  been  earning  the  wages  they  are 
now  getting.  We  have  stunned  the  world 
with  otir  successes  In  our  scientific  endeav- 
ours. More  people  hold  Jobs  than  ever  before 
and  more  Industries  are  operUng  dally  than 
ever  before. 

We  produce  more  food,  more  goods,  than 
any  other  nation  In  the  world.  Yet— there 
are  more  people  on  relief  than  ever  before. 
Why?  More  boys  and  girls  are  being  gradu- 
ated from  high  schools  and  colleges;  more 
jobs  are  available  than  ever  before.  Yet  In 
the  City  of  Gary  hundreds  of  jobs,  which 
are  available  in  the  mills,  are  not  l>elng  filled 
because  people  refuse  to  work. 

Standards  for  employment  have  been  low- 
ered Boys  do  not  have  to  have  a  high  school 
diploma  to  get  a  Job  In  the  steel  mills  and 
the  milU  are  even  offering  to  tj[aMi  the  un- 
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skilled  to  fit  them  for  the  jobs,  yet  those 
offers  (or  trainiug  are  not  being  accepted. 
More  Federal  agencies  for  helping  others  exist 
t^:day  than  ever  before  and  billions  of  dollars 
a^-e  being  poured  out  In  grants  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  yet  jobs  are  unfilled,  there 
.'ire  more  drop-outs  from  schools  than  ever 
:-e(ore  and  more  welfare  is  being  oiTered  than 
e .  er  before.  Why? 

Warner  and  Swasey.  the  nuinufacturlng 
cncern  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  put  It  well  when 
l)r^e\•  put  forth  a  challenge  to  Americana  in 
a  recent  ad  they  published  lu  the  News  and 
World  Report: 

"No  decent  person  wants  any  American  to 
go  hungry  ncr  any  American  Child  to  °>e 
without  a  good  public  education.  But  whea 
we  have  so  m.iny  Federal  welfare  agencies 
that  ihey  overlap:  when  many  men  can  get 
more  money  (tax-free!)  from  relief  than  they 
could  earn  in  self-respecting  Jobs:  when  there 
are  more  people  on  relief  in  this  all-time-high 
prosperity  than  during  the  worst  depression 
in  history:  when  these  and  similar  projects 
burden  us  with  a  bureaucracy  ot  2' j  million 
Federal  employees  and  more  all  the  time, 
then  it  seems  to  us  we  have  a  Welfare  State 
rather  than  an  earnest  desire  to  help  un- 
fortunate people  become  self-reliant  and  self- 
supporUng.  Which,  except  for  the  disabled, 
is  the  best  reason  for  the  spending  of  Fed- 
eral relief  funds." 

What  are  the  alms  of  a  true  Democracy? 
Those  aims  certainly  should  consist  of  pro- 
viding  everyone  with  a  good  education,  pre- 
pare everyone  for  good  Jobs  at  decent  sal- 
aries. se«  that  the  sick  and  disabled  receive 
the  best  available  medical  and  hospital  care 
at  nominal  costs  and  if  funds  are  not  avail- 
ble  to  the  sick  and  disabled  for  such  care, 
then  provide  those  funds  for  them:  see  that 
every  child  Is  provided  with  proper  food  and 
clothes  and  people  are  free  to  obtain  adequate 
living  quarters  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed:  furnish  police  protection  to  every  com- 
munity so  that  lives  and  property  are  safe 
and  guarantee  to  every  citizen  the  right  lo 
pursue  and  obtain  happiness.  No  Democracy 
con  guarantee  happiness  to  any  one  axxd  the 
Constitution  merely  guarantees  the  right  to 
everyone  to  pursue  happiness.  Obtaining 
happiness,  peace  of  mind  and  financial  secu- 
rity depends  upon  the  individual. 

What  has  happened,  however,  is  a  break 
down  In  the  aims  and  purposes  of  our  Democ- 
racy an4  we  have  become  fanatics  In  an  ef- 
fort to  furnish  the  drop-outs,  the  lazy,  the 
poor,  who  will  not  help  themselves,  with 
money — money  and  more  money,  thus  help- 
ing to  perpetuate  laziness  and  poverty. 

If  the  government  will  eliminate  the  multi- 
faceted  agencies,  create  one  agency  to  bring 
the  drop-outs  back  to  school,  compel  the  lazy 
father  or  mother  (without  a  husband)  to 
seek  and  obtain  training  for  work  and  then 
see  that  that  person  obtains  a  Job  with  a 
^ary  adequate  for  his  or  her  needs,  then 
we  will  see  the  welfare  rolls  drop  and  the 
perpetuation  of  generation  after  generation 
of  welfare  recipients  will  cease  to  exist. 

When  will  poUtlcians  realize  that  we  are 
creating  a  monster  which  will,  eventually, 
destroy  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg? 
Spend  money  for  real  needs,  give  to  the 
re*Ily  indigent,  the  helpless,  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled all  the  help  they  need;  spend  money 
on  special  classes  to  help  the  slow  learner: 
create  Jobs,  If  necessary,  build  low-cost 
homes  for  the  low  Income  groups,  tax  those 
industries  which  are  not  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes,  hold  the  line  on  the  cost  of 
necessaries  of  life,  even  if  we  have  to  do 
what  we've  done  In  time  of  war.  namely,  for- 
bid by  law  the  increase  In  wages  and  the  cost 
of  commodities,  and  this  nation  wUl  soon 
get  back  on  Its  feet. 

What  this  nation  has  done  during  the  p«st 
twenty  years  to  to  eliminate  pride  and  the  Joy 
of  working  from  the  lives  of  many,  many  of 
our  cltlzeoB.  The  pioneer  spirit,  which  cr«- 
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ated  this  nation,  seemiagly  has  disappeared. 
Pride  In  workmanship,  pride  in  holding  a 
job.  pride  In  raising  a  good  family,  pride  in 
your  country  and  what  It  stands  for  seems 
to  have  vanished  Into  thin  air.  The  gimme 
spirit  is  prevalent  all  over  the  laud.  What  we 
have  done  Is  to  tell  certain  segments  of 
the  population  "Yell  loud  enough — demon- 
strate— demand  and  keep  on  demanding  and 
well  give  you  everything  you  want — and 
you  don't  have  to  work  for  It." 

That's  one  way  of  destroying  pride  and 
the  will  to  work— and,  ultimately,  the  one 
way  to  destroy  this  nation. 

When  will  we  learn  that  no  one  has  the 
right  to  demand  something  for  nothing?  We 
get  what  we  deserve  and  what  we  earn.  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  more.  Mothers  being 
rewarded  for  producing  Illegitimate  children 
in  ever  increasing  numbers.  Lazy  fathers  re- 
ceiving welfare  payments  because,  and  only 
because,  they  will  not  work,  because  they  can 
get  more  from  welfare  than  they  can  earn 
by  hard  work.  This  is  absolute  nonsense.  Il- 
logical and  a  dangerous  cancer  on  the  body 
of  this  country. 

How  long  can  this  last?  How  much  can 
the  diligent,  the  hard-working  man  and 
woman,  the  boy  and  girl  who  attends  school 
and  works  hard  to  get  an  education,  sund 
for  this  nonsense  and  the  drain  on  the  earn- 
ings of  the  good  people?  I  dread  to  think 
what  this  country  will  face  If  this  nation 
keeps  up  this  folly  for  the  next  ten  years. 
Stop  the  drain  on  our  wealth  or  we  shall  live 
to  regret  It.  Our  children  and  our  grand- 
children will  curse  us  for  the  unbearable 
load  we  will  have  placed  on  their  shoulders. 


February  25,  1970 

THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  TIMBER 
CONSERVATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT 


A  RESOLUTION  STATING  THAT 
GOVERNOR  MADDOX  OF  GEORGIA 
IS  NO  LONGER  WELCOME  AS  A 
GUEST  OP  THE  HOUSE  RESTAU- 
RANT 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    KICMIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  House  resolution  cospon- 
sored  by  several  of  my  colleagues  resolv- 
ing that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that 
Governor  Maddox,  of  Georgia,  is  no 
longer  welcomed  as  a  guest  of  the  House 
restaurant.  This  resolution  was  prompted 
by  the  despicable  conduct  of  the  Gover- 
nor yesterday  during  the  luncheon  period 
when  in  one  of  the  Member's  private  din- 
ing rooms  he  began  to  pass  out,  presum- 
ably as  souvenirs,  his  Infamous  ax  han- 
dles. These  were  the  same  kind  of  ax 
handles  that  he  used  to  bar  or  discour- 
age the  patronage  of  black  citizens  In 
Atlanta  who  sought  service  In  his  pub- 
lic restaurant  before  he  became  Gover- 
nor and  which  has  been  identified  witb 
his  internationally  known  racism. 

This  action  of  Governor  Maddox  was 
not  only  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  but  because  of  its  symbolism  mor- 
ally reprehensible.  I  trust  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  share  this  view 
will  contact  my  ofQce  and  join  In  spon- 
sorship of  this  resolution  to  express  their 
revulsion.  A  "silent  majority"  on  this 
issue  would  leave  grave  Implications 
sorely  efTectlng  the  stature  of  this  House 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and  elsewhere 
and  would  lend  credence  to  the  charge 
that  we  live  in  a  racist  society. 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many 
words  have  been  spoken  and  written 
about  the  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act,  H.R. 
12025.  And  no  doubt  more  words  will  be 
heard  in  this  Chamber,  when  the  House 
takes  up  this  act  for  consideration. 

There  are  some  words  conceining  the 
bill  that  bear  repeating.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  repeat  them  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues.  Here 
is  what  some  supporters  of  the  legisla- 
tion have  to  say: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Harden. — 
"H.R.  12025  us  reported  hns  the  complete  ap- 
proval of  this  Department  and  we  recom- 
mend that  It  be  enacted." 

Sccetary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment George  Romney. — "Without  the  sub- 
s'nntlal  Increase  In  timber  production  which 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  en- 
c.)ura,';e.  It  will  be  difflcult.  If  not  Impossible, 
to  buUd  the  homes  America  needs." 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
Lruis  R.  Barba.  President. — "H.R.  12025  is  of 
critical  Importance  to  meeting  our  national 
housing  goals  .  .  .  NAHB  strongly  supports 
bills  now  pending  ...  to  Improve  the  conser- 
vation and  management  of  the  national  for- 
ests and.  in  so  doing,  to  expand  the  future 
supply  of  timber  necessary  for  housing  pro- 
duction In  the  years  ahead." 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America. 
Cart  M.  Halvorson,  President. — "We  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  embark 
upon  an  accelerated  forest  management  pro- 
gram which  Is  properly  funded  and  which 
would  Incre.ose  the  annual  vleld  substan- 
tL-illy." 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenter*  and 
Joiners  of  America.  Peter  E.  Terzick,  General 
Treasurer — "In  addition  to  conservlnR  park- 
lands  and  National  Forests,  this  bill  will  help 
to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  timber  for 
the  domwtlc  needs  of  the  country,  especially 
for  housing." 

Chamher  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Hilton  Davis,  General  Manager,  Legislative 
Action— -It  (H.R.  12025)  recognizes  the 
other  uses  and  benefits  derived  from  th?se 
Innds— (rmztnif,  fl«h  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment pnd  recreation  " 

Washiniiton.  DC.  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington (Before  the  House  Forests  Subcommit- 
tee).— "Is  It  possible  that  many  of  our  poor 
and  needy  families  that  may  never  be  able 
to  get  to  the  scenic  l>eauty  of  our  great  trees 
would  be  able,  rather,  to  get  the  exposure 
by  looking  at  c.tblnets  and  walls  of  wood  in 
a  decent  home  In  a  decent  environment  In  the 
cities  of  America?" 

Ronald  Reagnn.  Governor.  State  of  CaU- 
/omia.— "Increasing  the  level  of  timber  man- 
agement on  the  national  forest?  will  a.^slst 
In  meeting  the  steadily  growing  national  de- 
mand for  wood  products.  This  Increaw  can 
be  accomplished  In  conjunction  with  ful- 
filling the  need  tor  Improved  public  recrea- 
tion and  scenic  opportunities.  Including 
wilderness  additions." 

American  Institute  of  Architects.  Rex  Al- 
len, FAtA.  President.— '"We  are  Indeed  quite 
concerned  about  the  removal  of  another  ob- 
stacle m  the  search  for  Improved  housing 
and  a  decent  environment  for  all  Ameri- 
cans." 

Forest  Service  Chief  Edward  P.  Cliff, 
VSDA.—"U  la  clearly  the  Intent  that  nothing 
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m  the  blU  shotild  be  construed  as  threaten- 
ing the  multiple  use-susUlned  yield  con- 
cept in  the  management  of  the  NaUonal  For- 
ests or  that  the  bill  would  In  any  way  dis- 
place or  supersede  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  of  June  12,  I960." 

American  Forestry  Association.  Kenneth  B. 
Pomeroy.  Chief  Forester.— "The  American 
Poresuy  Association  recommends  that  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Soil  Conservation 
and  Forestry  accept  H.B.  12025  instead  of 
S    1832  ** 

industrial  Forestry  Association.  W.  D.  Hag- 
cnatein.  Executive  Vice  President.— 'It  la  Im- 
perative .  .  .  that  the  National  Forests  be  pro- 
vlded  with  the  means  to  play  the  part  the 
Congress  Intended  them  to  do  ...  in  meeUng 
their  rightful  share  of  the  wood  needs  of 
the  American  people." 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Marvin 
L.  McLain.  Legislative  Director.— 'Virsi,  we 
endorse  the  general  objectives  of  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Act.  Efficient  use  and  manage- 
ment of  public  lauds  Is  obviously  desirable 
and  In  the  public  Interest  " 

The  Union  Register,  published  by  the  AFL- 
ClO  Western  Council  of  Lumber  and  Sau- 
mill  Workers  .—"Tight  money  has  depressed 
the  lumber  Industry  .  .  •  when  credit  eases 
and  there  will  be  a  resurgence  of  bousing." 

Oregon  Journal.  Editorial.  Feb.  11.  1970.— 
"Efficient  Umber  harvest  aimed  at  attacking 
the  housing  crisis  can  live  side  by  side  with 
the  protecUon  of  the  other  multiple  values 
of  the  forests." 

Forest  Industries  Magazine,  Herbert  G. 
Lambert,  Editor.— "Tht  most  single  impor- 
tant point  In  the  whole  Act  U  production  of 
more  forest  fiber  from  existing  commercial 
forest  lands,  thus  lessening  pressure  on  other 
forest  lands." 

Appalachian      Hardwood      Manufacturers, 

Inc..   H.   D.   Bennett,  Executive   Vice  Presi- 

I  dent.— "We  will  see  better  Umber,  better  wa- 

2>  ter  management  and  better  game  manage- 

^1  3  ment  for  this  Is  the  natural  result  of  good 

"  X  timber  management." 

National  Plant  Food  Institute.  Edwin  M. 
Wheeler.  President.— "It  U  essential  for  the 
U.S.  that  this  versatile,  natural  product  re- 
main a  vigorous  contributor  to  otu:  national 
wealth  and  weU-belng  .  .  .  the  Act  repre- 
senU  easenUal  steps  to  this  end." 

Society  of  American  Foresters,  Hardin  R. 
Glascock,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice  President. — "We 
are  confident  this  legUlatlon  will  accomplish 
Its  purpose  without  conflicting  with  the  Mul- 
tiple Use  Act  directives  under  which  national 
forests  are  administered." 

National  Urban  League,  Inc.,  Whitney  M. 
Young,  Jr.,  Executive  Director. — "We  heartily 
support  H.R.  12025  and  feel  strongly  It  pro- 
vides an  approach  for  the  type  of  proper 
management  needed  to  protect  conaerva- 
tlonlsU"  Interests  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide the  Umber  so  sorely  needed  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  all  American  citizens." 

Joint  Resolution  of  the  Senate  ond  House 
of  the  State  of  /da/io— "We  most  respect- 
fully urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  12026,  the 
NaUonal  Forest  Timber  ConservaUon  and 
Management  Act." 

National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials.  Eneas  J.  Kane,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President.— "Adequate  bousing 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  families  oan  no 
longer  t)e  delayed.  We  urge  approval  of  HJl. 
12035." 

Texas  Forestry  Association,  O.  R.  Craw- 
ford, President— "Request  support  HJl. 
12025  approved  by  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee without  crippling  amendments  from 
floor." 

American  Wood  Council,  Boyce  Price,  Ex- 
ecuUve  Vice  President.— "B.R.  12025  vital 
to  assure  wood  products  needed  to  meet 
housing  goals  and  to  preserve  health  of 
foresu  for  all  public  uses  through  enUght- 
ened  forestry." 

Forest  Industry  Affairs  Letter,  Dean  Sher- 
man, BdUor.— "The  bUJ  U  designed  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  assure  Growing  More  Ttees 
under  solentlflc  management  .  ■  .  will  help 
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provide  for  our  critical  housing  needs  .  .  . 
will  improve  habitat  for  wUdllfe  .  .  .  expand 
opportunlUes  for  recreation  .  .  .  contribute 
substanitally  to  our  environmental  needs. 

Indiana  State  Council  of  Carpenters. 
George  Tichas.  Secretary-Treasurer.— "Thla 
bill  can  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  lumber 
for  domestic  construction  and  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous step  in  the  right  direcUon  for  our 
people  and  country." 

California  State  Council  of  Carpenters, 
Anthony  L.  Rcmos.  Executive  Director  .—"We 
regard  enactment  of  this  bill  as  urgent  and 
Important  to  our  members  because  It  will 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  lumb^  for 
domestic  construction   ..." 

Western  Wood  Moulding  <t  Millwork  Pro- 
ducers. Warren  C.  Jimerson,  Executive  Vice 
Prc.sid  en  f.— "The  forest  products  Industry 
vitally  needs  what  this  bill  provides." 

Red  Cedar  Shingle  di  HandspUt  Shake  Bu- 
reau Virgil  C.  Peterson.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent.—"This  legislation  most  vital  to  future 
of  our  industry." 

Minnesota  Forest  Industries  Information 
Committee,  M.  J.  Latimer.— "This  legislation 
Is  needed  for  better  management  of  U.S. 
forests  and  to  provide  needed  products  for 
public  housing." 

California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
John  T.  Hay,  General  Manager. — "H.R.  12025, 
timber  conservation  program,  vital  to  Cali- 
fornia housing  and  forest  management." 

Wood  Products  Association  of  Hawaii,  Ross 
E.  Haffner.  Executive  Director. —  'Urgently  re- 
quest yovir  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  12025, 
National  Forest  Timber  ConservaUon  and 
Management  Act."  . 

Minnesota  Timber  Producers  Association, 
M.  R.  Allen.  Executive  Secretary —"This 
legislation  is  important  to  forestry." 

Southwest  Pine  Association,  James  J.  Cox. 
Jr..  Secretary. — "Act  vital  to  lumber  In- 
dustry, to  national  housing  goals  and  to  the 
state.  ^.        „  , 

Southern  Idaho  Forestry  Association,  Dale 
V.  Anderson,  President.- "Will  not  affect 
wilderness— primitive,  other  special  areas, 
U  for  much  needed  management  of  com- 
mercial tlmberland." 

Pacific  Logging  Congress,  Carwin  A.  Wool- 
ley.  Executive  Vice  President.— "B:R.  12025 
will  provide  Forest  Service  with  the  funds 
and  directives  It  needs  to  apply  proven  long- 
range  management  techniques  to  the  better- 
ment of  both  the  forests  and  society  as  a 
whole." 

Hardicood  Plyu>ood  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Clark  McDonald,  MaTiaging  Director. — 
"Urge  support  of  H.R.  12025  as  approved  by 
the  Hotise  Agriculture  Committee." 

Hardwood  Research  Council,  Hoicard  J. 
Doyle,  Council  Forester. — "National  Forests 
have  operated  within  budgets  too  lim- 
ited .  .  .  bill  will  make  inaccessible  timber 
available  to  supply  the  present  critical  hous- 
ing shortage." 

Alabama  Forest  Products  Association,  J. 
Hilton  Watson.  Fxecutive  Vice  President.— 
•Aim  of  legislation  is  to  grow  more  trees  to 
meet  present  and  projected  home  construc- 
tion needs." 

Sierra-Cascade  Logging  Conference.  Inc., 
Roy  Berridge,  President.— "B..B..  12025  U  the 
best  way  to  guarantee  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests  .  .  .  without  proper  forest 
management  and  careful  harvest  and  re- 
planting there  wUl  be  no  lumber  and  ply- 
wood to  build  American  homes." 

Western  Wood  Products  Association,  Wen- 
dell B.  Barnes,  Executive  Vice  President.— 
".  .  .  Act  Is  vitally  needed  to  assure  that  the 
national  forests  provide  a  fair  share  of  the 
nation's  Umber  supply  for  the  nation's  btilld- 
ers  seeking  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  grow- 
ing number  of  families." 

Western  Lumber  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  Sam 
K.  Arness.  President. — "Enactment  of  H.R. 
12026  will  mean  more  homes,  more  Jobs, 
ntore  trees,  more  Income  on  a  continuous 
basts  from  the  commercial  areas  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests." 
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HORTON  ATTACKS  IRS  SALE  OP 
LISTS  OP  GUN  LICENSEES  AS  "NA- 
TIONAL GUIDE  FOR  GUN  THIEVES" 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NBW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  publishing  and 
selling  what  amounts  to  a  "National 
Guide  for  Gun  Thieves." 

Over  140,000  names  and  addresses  of 
gun  dealers  and  collectors,  required  to 
be  licensed  under  the  SUtes  Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968,  are  will- 
ingly sold  by  the  IRS  for  about  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  per  name.  The  IRS  has  in- 
formed me  that  it  sells  rolls  of  mailing 
labels  to  interested  buyers  for  about  $140 
for  all  140,000  licensees.  I  understand 
the  lists  are  available  at  an  even  cheaper 
price  on  a  regional  basis. 

To  me,  this  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  intent  of  the  State  Firearms  Con- 
trol Assistance  Act.  The  ide:*  behind 
this  law  was  to  exercise  some  control 
over  the  whereabouts  of  firearms  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  them  from  falling  into 
criminal  hands.  The  purpose  of  the  li- 
censing provisions  is  to  help  States  to 
enlorce  their  own  gun  laws.  Instead,  the 
Tresisury  Department's  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  Division  is  subjecting  these 
licensees  to  both  harassment  and  po- 
tential danger  by  proliferating  these 
mailing  lists. 

So  far.  the  IRS  has  told  me  it  has  sold 
about  60  sets  of  these  mailing  lists. 
Most  of  the  buyers  have  been  gun  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  who  want  to 
use  the  lists  for  direct  mail  advertising 
purposes.  Potentially,  thpse  60  sales  •«'ill 
result  in  8.6  million  pieces  of  bulk  mail 
flowing  through  our  postal  system— 60 
into  the  mail  box  of  each  licensed  col- 
lector and  dealer. 

Besides  this  iminvited  deluge  of  third- 
class  mall,  which  if  anything  will  re- 
sult in  more  gun  sales,  the  public  avail- 
ability of  these  lists  is  an  open  invita- 
tion to  potential  criminals  who  would 
welcome  knowing  which  private  homes 
are  likely  to  contain  numerous  firearms 
or  valuable  gun  collections.  This  policy  is 
particularly  onerous  for  the  collectors  of 
firearms.  Most  gim  dealers  advertise 
their  location  with  signs  and  take  nor- 
mal security  precautions  to  protect  their 
firearm  merchandise.  But  the  collector 
who  keepw  valuable  firearms  in  his  home 
is  far  easier  prey  for  the  gun  thief. 

I  learned  of  the  IRS  policy  of  selling 
mailing  Usts  of  gun  licensees  through  a 
constituent  letter  from  a  physician  who. 
as  a  licensed  gun  collector,  has  received 
a  firearms  industry  circular  from  IRS 
and  a  sales  solicitation  from  a  firearms 
supply  firm  bearing   identical  mailing 

SectlMi  101  of  the  State  Firearms  Con- 
trol Assistance  Act  states: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  Is  to  provide  support  to  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  law  enforcement  officials 
In  their  fight  against  crime  and  violence,  and 
It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  to  place  any 
undue  or  unnecessary  Federal  restrlcUons  or 
biurdens  on  law-abiding  citizens  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of  fire- 
arms ...  or  provide  for  the  imposltlcm  by 
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Federal  rcfulAtlon*  of  any  proc«durea  or 
requirements  o~h«r  than  th06«  reasonably 
necessary  to  Implement  and  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

I  do  not  see  how  proliferating  lists  of 
licensees  helps  States  and  localities  to 
control  crime  and  violence.  In  fact,  this 
irresponsible  policy  could  have  the  effect 
of  facilitating  gun  thefts  Further,  the 
disturbance  of  the  privacy  of  the  licensee 
both  by  potential  danger  of  theft  and  by 
virtually  limitless  use  of  his  mailing  ad- 
dress would  seem  an  "imposition  by  Fed- 
eral regulations"  under  this  act  that  Is 
not  "reasonably  necessary  to  Implement ' 
its  provisions. 

I  have  written  to  the  Commissioner  of 
IRS.  asking  that  the  practice  of  selling 
or  making  available  these  mailing  lists 
be  stopped  Immediately.  I  have  written 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
to  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies 
requesting  information  on  their  policies 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  names  of  pri- 
vate citizens  who  deal  with  them.  I  am 
also  preparing  legislation  to  halt  this 
practice. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Information.  I  will,  if  necessary, 
ask  the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee 
to  call  IRS  ofBcials  to  a  hearing  to  ex- 
plain this  senseless  practice.  I  do  not 
think  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
goes  so  far  as  to  require  the  endangering 
or  harassment  of  persons  licensed  by  the 
Government  for  any  purpose,  least  of  all 
by  the  open  sale  of  mailing  lists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  text 
of  my  constituent's  letter  describing  his 
concern  about  being  subjected  to  this 
practice: 

HoMXOYi  Palls.  N.T., 

February  It,  1970. 
Hon.  TtLANK.  J.  HoaTOM, 
107  Federal  Building. 
Rochester,  N.7. 

DcAa  Fbank:  If  you  will  examine  the  en- 
cloeurea.  I  think  you  will  come  to  the  same 
ooDcluslon  that  I  did.  That  coocludon  Is 
tliat  the  Alcohol ,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Di- 
vision c<  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is 
selling  or  permitting  the  aale  o<  mailing  Usts 
of  Orearms  Uceneees.  I  would  like  to  object 
rigorously.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  think 
that  any  government  agency  has  the  right  to 
sell  mailing  lists  for  commercial  purposes. 
In  the  second  place.  I  am  not  a  firearms 
dealer.  If  I  were  a  dealer.  I  might  expect  to 
have  my  name  and  place  of  location  of  a 
number  of  firearms  available  to  the  public. 
Obviously,  this  includes  assumption  of  re- 
aponalblUty  for  the  possibility  of  theft,  but 
I  did  not  think  that  I  was  exposed  to  that 
risk. 

I  did  apply  for  a  dealer's  license  when  the 
new  Ptreanns  Oootrol  Law  went  Into  effect. 
but  I  was  advised  that  I  could  not  secure 
one.  so  I  applied  anyhow  and  ended  up  with 
a  collector's  llcenae  which  to  essentially  use- 
lees  to  me.  Obviously,  the  Alcohol.  ToImooo 
and  Firearms  Division  has  sold  malUng  Usts 
of  collectors  to  eoaunerdal  agencies.  In  my 
book,  this  a  beautiful  way  of  advertising 
locations  from  which  firearms  can  be  ktolan. 
It  seciiia  to  me  a  piwtty  pocr  way  «o  ad- 
minister what  la  tlKwight  to  be  a  firearms 
control  law. 

As  I  said  earttar.  If  I  luid  a  dMier's  license 
I  might  be  prepared  to  take  some  of  thto 
risk.  As  a  resott  of  tblM  sale  ol  this  maUlng 
Ust.  I  now  would  seem  to  bare  the  risk  with- 
out the  prlvtlegea.  Mr.  Harold  8err.  Dlreetar 
of  the  Alcohol.  Tbbaeeo  and  Wiearma  Dtn- 
slon.  win  get  a  copy  of  this  letter,  nankly, 
I  think  It  to  rldlculota  for  an  agency  that 
to  suppoeed  to  prevent  firearms,  cr  at  leatt 
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help  prevent  them  from  falling  Into  criminal 
hands,  to  make  It  easier  by  selling  mailing 
Usta  not  only  of  dealers,  but  of  collectors  of 
firearms. 

I  don't  very  often  write  a  critical  letter 
Uke  this.  What  I  usually  do  to  dictate  them 
and  then  put  them  away  and  throw  them 
away.  However.  In  thto  Instance  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  what  has  been  done  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WcNDELL  R.  Ames.  M.D., 

Director. 


CALIFORNIA    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  H  R.  12025 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALirOSMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vi^ednesdav,  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  in  recent  days  about  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Timber  Conservation  and 
Management  Act.  H.R.  12025.  and  its 
impact  upon  local  communities.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
as  far  as  California  is  concerned,  local 
government  is  solidly  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  witnesses  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  the  Northern  California 
Supervisors  Association  which  is  an  orga- 
nization having  broad  representation  in 
local  government.  Many  of  the  counties 
of  California  Imve  adopted  formal  reso- 
lutions in  support  of  this  legislation. 
Tjrpical  Is  that  adopted  by  the  Amador 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  on  Febru- 
ary 17, 1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following 
resolution  In  the  Rxcord  so  that  I  may 
share  these  comments  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

RxsoLcnoN  No.  1014 

Whereas,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  in- 
creased timber  production  to  meet  our  Na- 
tion's housing  goato:  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Foreat  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  (HJL  13036) 
will  make  funda  available  to  assure  con- 
tinuous Intensive  forest  management  on  our 
National  Forests  and  will  provide  for  In- 
creased salvage,  tiitnning  and  pre-conunerdal 
harvest  to  help  meet  these  housing  require- 
ments: and 

Whereas.  Increased  timber  yields  will  bene- 
fit our  County  by  strengthening  local  em- 
ployment in  the  Forest  Products  Indtistry, 
and  provide  additional  county  revenue  for 
use  on  roads  and  schooto.  which  will  have 
beneficial  effects  on  all  counties  of  our  State; 
and 

Whereas,  these  Improvements  can  be  ac- 
compltohed  In  accord  with  the  Multiple  ITse — 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1900.  which  gives 
proper  recognition  to  all  uees  of  our  NaUonal 
Forests;  and 

Whereas.  Agricultural  Secretary  Clifford 
Hardin.  H.UJ>.  Secretary  Oeorge  Romney. 
the  VB.  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Budget  have  recommended  approval  of  HJt. 
13036: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Aaaa- 
dor  do  hereby  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  HJI.  laoiS. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Ama- 
dor Is  directed  to  transmit  this  Resolution 
Immediately  to  Congressman  HaroM  T. 
"Bizz '  Johnson,  with  the  lequcet  tlMrt  he 
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bring  It  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Cali- 
fornia Delegation. 

The  foregoing  Resolution  was  duly  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Amador  on  the  17th  day  of  February  1970, 
by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes:    Supervisors    Thomas    E.    Powelson, 
XIarle  C.  Aiken.  Edward  T.  Bamert.  Elgin  R. 
Bowers  and  Norman  S.  Waters. 
Noes;  None. 
Absent:  None. 

Thomas  E.  Powclson, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Amaoob  Countt.  Calif. 
Attest : 

Makv  Rimmx*. 
County  Clerk  and  Ex-Officio  Clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Amador  County. 
Calif. 

Sallt  Oncto, 

Deputy. 
I.  Mary  Rimmer,  County  Clerk  and  Ex- 
Ofllclo  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Amador,  a  political  subdivision 
of  the  State  of  California,  hereby  certify  the 
foregoing  to  be  a  full,  true  and  correct  copy 
of  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Amador  County,  on  the  17th  day 
of  February,  1970. 

Sallt  Onxto, 
County  Clerk  and  Ex-Officio  Clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Amador  County, 
Calif. 


HUD   SUPPORTS   USING   NATIONAL 
FORESTS  FOR  TIMBER  RESOURCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   Nrw   JCaSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. George  Ronmey,  has  stated  that 
the  national  forest  timber  must  be  used 
If  we  are  to  reach  the  national  housing 
goal.  Secretary  Romney,  appearing  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  February  24, 
1970.  in  response  to  a  question  concern- 
ing the  National  Forest  Timber  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act.  said : 

There  Isn't  any  question  about  that  the 
Forest  Service  oontroU  tremendous  timber 
reeources  in  thto  country  And  thay  are  only 
using  a  small  portion  In  an  effective  way.  an 
effective  way  from  the  standpoint  of  not 
having  the  timber  go  to  waste.  After  all,  tim- 
ber to  like  any  other  crop:  It  matures.  It  needs 
to  be  harvested  or  it  dies  and  It  Is  gone.  And 
they  have  pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  more 
softwood  can  be  made  available  through  a 
proper  management  of  these  timber  re- 
sources, and  the  management  that  contem- 
plates the  multiple  use,  the  use  for  recrea- 
tional and  ba«lc  resource  retention  purpoees 
as  weU  as  constructive  use  of  the  growth  that 
to  occurring. 

And  basically  that  to  what  to  eontemplated 
and  that  to  what  to  propoaed.  and  If  the  Con- 
gress doesnt  feel  that  there  to  adequau  pro- 
tection In  the  bin  for  the  oontiiraed  use 
Indefinitely  for  recreational  as  well  ■■  pro- 
ducave  purposes  then  they  ought  to 
strengthen  the  conservaUon  aapaeU  vt  the 
Mil. 

But  we  will  not  be  able  to  reach  the  hous- 
ing goato  that  Congress  has  sst  walam  ws  can 
get  additional  suppllee  ot  bunker,  «r  go  f ar 
beyoad  the  use  ot  sohatttuts  as  SB—paied  to 
where  we  are  now.  So  If  Cniigisss  dssldss  not 
to  pass  thto  Mil.  then  tta  wiifcHi  ««  thto 
committee  ought  to  know  that  tbsy  baes  Jnst 
said,  wen.  ws  are  not  folnc  to  tmm  the 
boustng  goal  beeauw  yoa  eaat  taUd  bouets 
If  you  dent  bavs  the  i 
wttb. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  my 
custom  for  many  years,  I  have  prepared 
and  will  mail  in  a  few  days  a  question- 
naire concerning  some  of  the  vital  issues 
to  be  considered  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  accompanying  message  and 
the  questionnaire  will  read  as  follows: 

March  1.  1970. 

Deak  Friends  :  What  promises  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive session  of  Congress  Is  now  preparing 
for  votes  on  Issues  that  will  reshape  the 
structure  of  our  federal  government  In  Its 
relations  with  the  states,  cities  and  Individ- 
ual citizens.  I  seek  your  opinions  and  evalua- 
tion of  some  of  these  issues. 

In  some  other  years  there  has  been  criti- 
cism  of   Congressional    questionnaires,    not 
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only  my  own  but  those  of  other  Members  of 
Congress,  based  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Issues.  Some  citizens  have  complained  that 
more  background  and  explanation  should  be 
Included  with  the  question  so  that  an  m- 
dlvldual  who  to  not  up-to-date  on  various 
proposato  will  have  a  basis  of  fact  upon 
which  to  make  a  decision.  Space  does  not 
permit  detailed  discussions  of  each  of  the 
Issues,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  Introduce 
a  new  format  with  thto  questionnaire  giv- 
ing at  least  the  outline  of  the  Issue  at  stake 
and  some  of  the  alternatives. 

You  will  note  that  this  form  does  not  re- 
quire an  envelope  for  its  return.  Simply  fold 
It  so  that  my  address  Is  on  the  outside,  affix 
a  six  cent  stamp  and  put  In  the  mall. 

In  other  years  a  great  many  people  have 
stapled,  glued  or  scotch-taped  the  question- 
naire closed,  apparently  with  the  Intent  of 
keeping  its  contents  confidential.  This  has 
meant  hundreds  of  extra  hours  of  labor  to 
open  and  count  the  polls.  I  think  it  Is  quite 
reasonable  to  assume  that  no  one  In  the  mall 
service  has  time  to  open  and  read  your  com- 
ments. Confidentiality  to  assured  without 
stapling  or  sealing.  My  small  staff  has  its 

FRANK  T.  BOWS  1970  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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bands  full  keeping  up  with  our  dally  work 
and  when  questionnaires  come  back  by  the 
mail-sackfull,  time  in  opening  them  mvist  be 
held  down. 

Please  feel  free  to  caU  or  write  me  when- 
ever I  can  be  ^^f  asstotance  with  any  federal 
government  problem.  Our  new  offices  In  the 
Citizens  Savings  Buldlng  on  Central  Plaza  In 
Canton  is  open  daUy  and  the  phone  number 
there  is  456-2869.  The  Washington  phone 
number  is  202-225-3876.  The  daily  work  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  House  de- 
bate may  make  it  difficult  to  reach  me  per- 
sonal^ by  phone,  so  please  feel  free  to  state 
the  nature  of  your  problem  or  inquiry  and 
you  wiU  be  referred  to  the  staff  member  who 
is  expert  in  that  field. 

The  largest  possible  return  of  these  ques- 
tionnaires will  help  me  to  represent  your 
point  of  view  on  the  Issues  of  the  day.  I 
appreciate  your  willingness  to  take  time  to 
answer  the  questions  and  return  the  form 
to  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Member  of  Congress. 


His      Hen 


L  Rtlorm  ol  th.  wtlfart  sytMi  is  b*in|  considewl  in  Con.ress  where  most  people  t|re«  that  the  present  system  stter  30  years  is  a  (ailurt '»';«  "^  """"Sf^P~P'» '»  ^^ 
work,  it  has  contributed  to  the  breakdown  oi  lamlly  lile,  and  it  has  created  a  growin£  group  of  persons  who  have  no  other  way  oJ  We.  Please  check  which  ol  the  toUowmt 

•"7a^'*  pl'e^.it'Nlion'^hrsVSliJ^'^'basic  minimum  Federal  payment' '  ol  $500  lor  each  adult  and  $300  for  each  child  in  a  family  per  year,  a  total  ol  $1,600  lor  a  lamily 
ol  4.  with  the  provlswnthat  the  able-bodied  head  ol  the  lamily  acc*Kf  either  training  lor  a  (ob  Of  a  job  rt  »vailabte  The  plan  would  encourage  ^"I'l'^s  «o  ™Pn>" 
themselves  by  working,  continuing  a  portion  ol  the  Federal  payment  tintil  total  work  and  "worklare"  paymenb  totalled  $3,920  'ofMie '""ilr  ol  4.  Th«  weuU  M 
Hone  by  permitting  the  lamily  to  retain  $£0  WMkly  in  earnings  and  reducing  the  'worklari-:  payment  by  50  cjnts  lor  Mch  $1  M"«J  »bow  {g}' ""^'Si-.-ioWihi 
(b)  SubsUntially  the  same  proposal  put  lorth  by  the  Democratic  Policy  Council  »»hich  would  provide  the  lamily  ol  4  a  basic  $3,600 (instead  ol  $1,600) with $6,100 •sow 
cutolt  .  " 

2.  On  August  15, 1*969.  pljudelit  Nu'in'b'J^an  the  withS^waloi  American  combat  iorceslrom  Vietnam.  SiiKe" that  date  Vietnamese  forces  have  "been  trainjid  '•.^•'e  over  ina^  arws 
ol  the  lighting  and  several  larpe  bases  and  naval  lorces  have  been  turned  over  ta  Vietnam.  By  April  15, 1970,  115,000  American  combat  troops  wil  have  fJufMll  to  the  Onrted 
Slates  and  total  troop  strength  will  be  434  000  compared  with  550,000  last  August.  Future  rate  ol  withdrawal  is  dependent  upon  success  of  Vietnam  nation  ft  the  war  oBott, 
oeemy  response,  progress  ol  pexe  negotiations,  safety  ol  American  lorces  that  remain.  Please  indicate  the  alternative  you  preler; 

(a)  Continuation  of  the  Niion  program  described  above,  assuming  withdrawal  wHI  continue  as  planned - 

■b)  Withdrawal  ol  all  U.S.  forces  by  September,  1971.  as  proposed  recently  by  tht  Democrafc  Policy  Council. 


IJ) 


Similar  withdrawal  by  January  1.  1971.  as  proposed  by  Senator  Goodell  and  others. 


Congress  harior*con's'derationthrripo"rt"oiW«>riiidendal  Comra  rieommwidini  osteblisliment  ol  a  vohintser  Army  and  abolition  of  the  draft  Please  indicate  your  prof- 

ereneo  among  the  loHowingalterastives  (check  one):  .,j„  ..,..,..■      n,  l. 

(a)  An  all-voluntaor  Army  with  increasod  pay  and  other  incentives  lor  career  service,  placing  the  dralt  on  a  standby  basis  tor  aHoot  war  onty....,.,-....--.^....^„^. 

(b)  A  new  system  ol  national  military  service  under  which  every  able-bodi«l  man  would  be  required  to  servo  a  minimum  tour  of  duty  lor  traiDini  with  wcsotives  lor  arasr 

(c)  A  new  system  ol'oa'liVnaTserv^ee'undefwhiehbothVw^^^  to'sorve thi  Nation  lor  a  period  of  lime,  either  mUiUry  or  nwi- 


% 


military... 
d)  Coatiiiuatioa  of  Ibo  pitsast  system. 


1  Inflation  and  the  rising  cost'ol'lVvinr«onUnurio"b«mVior  issue.' To  coiitiirt  of  the  loilowing  will  b«  Itelptul.  (Check  more  than  one  if  you  wish): 


P 


a)  Continued  efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spending  and  balance  the  Federal  budget  without  additional  taxes.. 


Federal  control  of  wages  and  prices. 
to  Conbmiod  Fedoral  Rosarvo  Board  rtstrictions  on  the  money  supply 

i,  TlioraisicrtMiV»»^«««<>'n««i'»'n«*l*^'  """P^  prosit  iefc 

•  proposal  hi  ll67  but  was  not  able  to  produce  one.  Among  aUamathres  segnrtad  ait: 

(a)  Rofonal  of  best  offer  of  bo*  sides  to  impartial  panel  which  woeM  sot  terms .^^.....^ — -•— -.i",- v.:.".rj.l"Lii" 

(b)  An  "economic  strike"  durii*  which  labor  wouM  work  lor  sUtutory  minimum  wage,  managemtnt  wouM  bo  fined  amount  aqualte  total  toss  atMramis  ■><  jfliB^JoS*  l*f 
by  woikan  asd  paid  by  managomeni  would  go  iato  trust  lund  and  would  be  returnable  to  each  on  a  decreasing  scale  as  strAe  continuod  (90  peresat  Ut  week,  so  psr- 
cant  2d.  etc.).  Munwhile,  there  could  be  neither  a  waHiout  nor  a  lockout.  


(c)  Referral  to  a  now  National  Labor  Court  empowtrod  to  considof  the  Morils  aad  impes*  aatUemanb. 
(4)Othof(spocily) 
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THE  FOtlOWING  (yitSTIOWS  ASK  WHaHER  YOU  FAVOR  OB  OPPOSE  EACH  Of  SEVERAL  PROVISIONS  IN  PENDING  lEGISLATIOH 
I  His 


Faw       OppoM 


%.  Prssident  Niun  has  sent  Congress  a  37-poiot  anviroflmental  quality  program  which  includes  the  loilowing  major  provisions: 

(a)  Federal  matching  hinds  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000,000  yearly  to  assist  communities  (or  regional  areas)  in  construction  of  sewage  traatsMSt 

fKiWiwi-^ofalcoet  $10^000.000.000  in  Swan .-.-r -;----       D 

(b)  A  Federal  Environmental  Financing  Authority  te  ssaure  purchase  of  tocal  bond  issues  lor  this  work  at  a  reasonable  rate  if  pmato  maiksts 

cannot  absorb  bonds iv-^-'-.-ii-r —.----.•        '-' 

to  FuU  appropnatMo  ol  $371,000,000  in  1971  and  similar  amoants  hi  soccasdinf  ysan  lor  acquisitmn  and  dovetopmont  ol  FodaraL  Slate,  tecai 

•    parts  and  recreation  areas t—       5 

I  Ittilitalion,  tecMing  doMtton  to  tocal  govermnonb,  of  surplus  Federal  lands  tor  park  and  recreational  purposes t. —       D 

(e)  Federal  rather  than  State  qsality  steadaids  tor  air  and  water D 

(I)  Penattios  up  to  $10^000  pof  dsy  lor  viotelton  of  air  and  water  quality  stendards -.—.-.-• 9 

go  Incraasiogly  strict  ceatrol  ot  auto  sxhaust  emissioa  and  development  ol  Federal  sUndards  and  caatrsi  af  iuat  and  leal  addrtwes U 

The  Hoosa  of  Reptaaaiitathos  will  seen  consider  aiandmonts  to  the  social  security  program  including  the  lollowina: 
-     -     ■      "■  ■  -  •  '  '      "     "Itoltoi 


(a)  I 


(a)  Ptadac.a*  Mura  aadsl  aacsti^r  bonam  Iscimsm  an  an  automatic  basis  so  that  an  increase  in  benefits  will  toilow  closely  open  ineraasa  in  cast 


wMbMaaaeMa'aadaJMMfi^'iuh 

1«niMrsiit«mssltaa(  (remove  00  mints  limitetkw) 


I.TIta 


af  Heine. 
%)  Increasing  the  max 
a  Eliminate  aamioas  as  part 

d>  Main  aanii«t  rnnit  b«rt  rails  R  astooatieally  as  fMiaral  wata  levels  rise 
^asideat  tat  faeommosdad  asd  Bte  Senate  has  pt»ad  a  dfiit  control  program  inehiding  the  tollowing  provisions:       .....   ._..«-.. 

(a)  laeraasist  paaaWaa  tor  1m  aMaelactws  ar  aate  sf  naicatiea.  indedinf  marihuana  and  halhicinatory  drugs  by  prafsssMMl  critetesh<»a 

■pushers ').  Proaantpeaalty  tor  Rfst  a«aaaa  ia  5  te  20  yean  and  Itet  up  to  $2^000  Haw  paiialty  MsU  be  5  ysan  to  hto  imfrnonMsl 

asd  fisa  up  to  $50,000 ^ 

(b)  Radocing  penallies  lor  casual  usa  or  penession  of  same.  Present  panalties  are  the  same  as  lor  hardened  criminals,  S  to  20  years  and  $20,000. 

Now  ponalte  far  a  first  aflanae  woeid  be  imprnonment  up  to  I  year  and  fine  op  to  $5.000 -  - -■.:::-       " 

(c)  A'-aoMiaack^MrraalaMchcssWbaisseadkyacourttopalkaiaadrstcasa.ftawarrantiMuldpafmitltaeCmstosrterae^^ 

without  warning.  It  could  bo  issued  only  after  the  court  had  evidence  that  the  incriminating  evidence  would  bo  destroyed  If  the  polica  gave 
warning  of  their  visit ^ 

(d)  Establishment  of  a  Committee  on  Marihuana  to  make  the  first  indepth  study  on  this  subject. D 
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THE  LOVE  OF  FREEDOM  IS  GREAT 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or   PtNItSTLVAVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1970 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1970.  the  Lithuanian  American 
community  of  the  United  States  com- 
memorated Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  I  salute  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
their  continuous  perseverance  and  self- 
determination  in  their  battle  for  free- 
dom. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
February  13.  1970.  Issue  of  the  Evening 
Herald,  a  newspaper  serving  Shenan- 
doah-Ashland and  Mahanoy  City.  Pa. 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Lovx  or  PuxDOM  Is  Great 

On  Monday.  Feb.  16.  Lithuania  wlU  mark 
the  62nd  anniversary  o{  the  reestabUsbment 
ot  lu  independence. 

To  the  many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent, the  celebration  has  a  false  ring.  They 
think  of  independence  consisting  of  the  many 
freedoms  we  enjoy  here  in  America,  truly  the 
land  of  the  free. 

Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  states  under 
Soviet  domination  enjoy  anything  but  eco- 
nomic and  intellectual  freedom  Here  we  wit- 
ness a  regime  of  occupation.  These  freedom- 
loving  people  continue  to  be  subjected  to  tbe 
annihilating  domination  of  tbe  Russian  ma* 
jorlty  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tbe  Communist  rulers  are  well  aware  of 
the  uneasy  feeling  prevalent  among  the 
Baltic  people*.  Their  program  of  1961  called 
for  tbe  amalgamation  and  in  effect.  Russlan- 
izatlon  of  all  the  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  has  not  set  well  In  the 
Baltics  as  these  people  face  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  national  survival. 

Back  as  early  as  July,  of  1940.  the  then 
Secreury  of  St«t«  Sumner  Welles,  condemned 
the  Soviet  anrtMloa  agalnat  the  Baltic  states 
and  expressed  bitter  opposition  to  the  Com- 
munist predatory  activities,  no  matter  wheth. 
er  they  are  carried  out  by  the  use  of  force 
or  by  the  threat  of  force. 

Kvery  administration  since  then  has  re« 
afllrmed  this  policy  of  not  recognizing  Soviet 
aggression  in  the  Baltic  states. 

A  policy  of  non-recognltlon  of  a  hostile 
act,  however,  could  cease  to  have  practical 
significance  through  Ita  negative  application 
by  erosion  of  its  meaning  through  bl- lateral 
agreements,  lack  of  moral,  legal  or  public 
actions  that  are  corollaries  of  such  policy. 
Tbe  special  situation  of  the  Baltic  States  calls 
for  a  positive  Implementation  of  the  non- 
recognltlon  policy,  which  tbe  United  States 
has  pledged  to  maintain,  and  on  which  the 
hope  of  tbe  Baltic  nations  rests.  Only 
through  constant  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  can  tbe  Baltic  States  be  encouraged 
to  maintain  a  potential  for  secession  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  hope  for  independence. 
There  is  no  need  to  belabor  this  point,  that 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  potential  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  of  great  strategic  value  and 
Interest  to  tbe  United  States. 

Certain  positive  steps  can  be  taken  with- 
out risk  of  another  serious  confrontation. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  that  tbe  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  could  do.  and 
we,  as  citizens,  sbould  ask  our  Government 
to  move  In  that  direction. 

First,  the  United  States  can  intensify  pub- 
lic and  International  reminders  of  tbe  forced 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into  tbe 
Soviet  Union  and  to  maintain  c«refully  the 
non-recognltlon  of  this  act.  The  United 
States  Government  should  utilize  the  United 
Nations  and  all  other  appropriate  Interna- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlonal  forums  to  unmask  the  violation  of 
human  rights  In  the  Baltic  natlotts. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  expand 
tbe  campaign  of  truth  to  the  Baltic  peoples, 
to  make  them  aware  of  tbe  concern  for  their 
Interests  by  tbe  United  States  and  to  nurture 
tbe  hope  of  independence.  All  available 
means  of  conununication.  from  expanded 
broadcasts  by  tbe  Voice  of  America,  to  pro- 
grams to  tbe  Baltic  people  by  Radio  Free 
Europe,  sbould  be  encouraged  and  utilized. 

Thirdly,  tbe  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  strengthen  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  law  by  supporting  the  establishment 
of  a  special  Captive  Nations  Conunlttee  In 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives.  The  func- 
tion of  this  special  committee  would  be  to 
sustain  tbe  cause  of  freedom  In  tbe  Baltic 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world  under 
Soviet  regimes  and  to  keep  tbe  American 
public  and  the  world  continuously  Informed 
of  the  situation  In  these  countries. 


FORESTRY  AMENDMENT  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or   SOVTH    CAIOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude In  the  Rkcord  these  two  telegrams 
in  connection  with  the  forestry  amend- 
ment bill  which  Is  being  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  tomorrow,  HJl. 
12025. 

One  of  these  telegrams  is  from  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Pollak.  dean  of  Yale  University 
Law  School,  and  the  other  wire  is  from 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity School  of  Forestry. 

These  wires  are  in  contradiction  to  an 
item  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Congressman  Rosenthal  on 
February  4. 

I  think  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  read  these  telegrams: 

New  Havkn.  Conn. 
Congrcasaum  John  McBAiixan. 
House  Of  Repre$entatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  February  4  Congressman  Rosenthal  In- 
serted In  the  CoNcacssioNAi.  Rccoao  page  3500 
an  item  under  tbe  title  "Tale  and  Trees"  con- 
cerning H.R.  12029.  The  source  was  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  some  law  school  students 
using  the  "Yale  Legislative  Services"  which 
does  not  represent  Tale  nor  any  school  In  It. 
Furthermore  Tale  University  does  not  take 
any  official  position  on  this  bill  or  any  legis- 
lation which  does  not  affect  universities  di- 
rectly. 

Anyone  who  claims  to  speak  for  Tale  or  the 
Tale  Forestry  School  on  this  bill  sails  under 
false  colors. 

KKNwrrH  P.  Datis, 
Davib  If.  SicrrH, 
Oaeth  K.  Voioo, 

FttcuHy  Members,  Yale  School  of  Forestry. 

Nrw  Havkn.  Conn., 

February  24. 1970. 
Hon.  John  McMillan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinjfton,  D.C.: 

Tbe  purpose  of  this  telegram  is  to  correct 
an  apparent  misunderstanding.  Tale  Legis- 
lative Services  does  not  speak  for  Tale  Law 
School  or  Tale  University  with  respect  to 
HJl.  12026 — the  National  Forest  Timber 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1969 
or  any  other  pending  legislation. 

Tale  Legislative  Services  Is  a  law  student 


February  25,  1970 

research  group  and  Its  reports  simply  rep- 
resent Individual  views  of  those  law  stu- 
dents who  prepare  and  sign  Its  reports. 

Neither  Tale  Law  School  students  nor  Tale 
University  has  a  view  one  way  or  another  on 
HR.  12025 

Locis  H.  Pollak. 
Dean,  Yale  Late  School. 


MILITARY  AIRLIFT 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOITTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  conducted  a  full- 
scale  review  of  our  national  airlift  pos- 
ture. I  had  the  great  privilege  to  be 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Melvin  Price,  the 
Military  Airlift  Subcommittee  has  been 
conducting  another  full-scale  review  of 
our  airlift  posture.  This  Is  the  third  such 
review  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee since  1960.  Mel  Price  served  with 
me  on  the  Airlift  Subconmiittee  in  1960 
and  has  actively  participated  in  every 
review  of  our  airlift  posture  since  that 
time.  He  is  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able men  on  the  subject  of  airlift  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  In  the 
Record  Congressman  Price's  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  military  air- 
lift before  the  Aero  Club  of  Washington 
on  February  24,  1970,  and  commend  its 
reading  to  every  Member: 

MnXTART    AZKLDT 

I  am  honored  to  have  tbe  privilege  of 
speaking  to  this  dedicated  group  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  aviation  community. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with  your 
Industry  over  tbe  past  thirty-seven  years 
that  I  have  been  associated  wltb  The 
Congress. 

Today  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  military  alrUft.  For  more  than  ten 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  AlrUft  of  tbe  House 
Armed  Services  Committee — and  now  am 
privileged  to  be  Chairman  of  that  Subcom- 
mittee, succeeding  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  after  he  was  elevated  to  Chairman 
of  the  full  Committee. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  tbe  Subcom- 
mittee reviewed  this  vital  subject  three 
times  and  is  now  in  Its  fourth  examination. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  Chairman  Rivers 
suggesting  that  it  was  time  for  this  review 
due  to: 

( 1 )  Adjustments  made  by  tbe  Department 
of  Defense  In  tbe  strategic  alrUft  force, 
namely,  tbe  cutback  from  six  to  four  squad- 
rons of  C-6's: 

(3)  The  continued  pbaseout  of  active  Re- 
serve and  National  Air  Guard  units; 

(3)  Tbe  congressional  deferral  of  the 
Light  Intratheater  Transport  requested  by 
tbe  Air  Force  last  year; 

(4)  The  Impact  of  the  wlde-bodled  jets 
such  as  the  Boeing  747,  tbe  Douglas  DC-10, 
and  tbe  Lockheed  L-lOll  on  tbe  Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet  program:  and 

(5)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  pro- 
posed regulation  revising  the  rules  applica- 
ble to  military  dependent  charter  flights. 
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Chairman  Rivers  approved  my  proposed 
review  of  the  subjects  I  have  mentioned  and 
directed  the  Subcommittee  to  begin  as  soon 
as  possible.  Also,  he  urged  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  favorably  consider  delaying  the 
deactivation  or  mission  reassignment  of  the 
Reserve  and  Guard  airlift  units  that  were 
scheduled  for  the  latter  part  of  this  Fiscal 
Year. 

At  the  same  time.  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
1  he  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
requesting  that  final  action  on  the  proposed 
military  dependent  charter  regulation  be 
withheld  pending  completion  of  the  Sub- 
committee's hearings  and  the  findings  and 
recommendations  which  would  follow.  It 
was  most  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  the  fuU 
cooperation  of  the  Board  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Board  announced  a 
sixty-day  deferral  on  the  closing  date  by 
which  comments  were  to  be  received.  And 
the  Secreury  of  the  Air  Force  agreed  to  re- 
examine the  adjustments  proposed  for  Re- 
serve airlift  units. 

During  our  hearings  we  were  advised  by 
Air  Force  officials  that  the  Reserve  airlift 
units  at  O'Hare  International  Airport,  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Tactical  Airlift  Unit  at  Willow 
Grove  Naval  Air  Station.  Philadelphia,  would 
be  retained  for  an  indefinite  period  and 
would  be  upgraded  with  the  C-130  Hercules. 
Now  that  we  have  been  successful  In  sav- 
ing at  least  two  Tactical  Airlift  units  that 
were  scheduled  for  deactivation,  I  would 
urge  that  the  equipment  for  the  balance  of 
the  Reserve  airlift  force  be  modernized  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Increase  their  capabilities 
to  support  the  requirements  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Command. 

I  have  been  asked  why  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  U  InUrested  In  the  military  de- 
pendent charter  regulations  issued  by  tbe 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  My  answer  Is  very 
simple.  The  Committee  la  responsible  lor 
and  greatly  interested  in  the  morale  and  wel- 
fare of  our  military  personnel.  The  revised 
charter  regulation  would.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  thousands  of  people  that  have  written 
letters  to  the  Board  and  to  the  Committee, 
have  an  adverse  affect  on  that  morale  and 
welfare. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  regulation  would 
Impose  an  Increased  burden  and  cost  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  would,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  received,  result  In  less  ef- 
ficient service  to  the  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  several  years 
ago.  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  established 
to  review  the  air  transportation  problems  ex- 
perienced by  military  personnel  traveling  on 
leave. 

The  response  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  airline  industry  at  that  time 
was  most  cooperative  and  the  results  re- 
warding. The  program  produced  the  50  per 
cent  discount  standby  fare  and  the  33  >b  per- 
cent discount  on  a  confirmed  reservation 
basis  for  all  military  personnel  traveling  on 
authorized  leave  at  their  own  expense.  While 
all  of  the  airlines  did  not  choose  to  partici- 
pate In  this  program,  the  vast  majority  did. 
The  program  Is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
servicemen  In  uniform. 

With  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
military  dependent  charters.  I  am  confident 
that  this  program  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  benefit  thousands  of  military  personnel 
that  are  making  their  contributions  to  the 
defense  of  this  counrty. 

I  would  suggest  that  If  the  several  large 
airlines  opposing  the  program  devoted  as 
much  effort  In  negotiating  lower  fares 
through  their  International  trade  associa- 
tion, lATA,  they  might  increase  their  load 
factors  BO  that  It  wouldn't  be  necessary  to 
clutch  at  straws  by  using  military  charters 
as  an  excuse  for  declining  revenues  in  the 
overseas  market. 
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Turning  to  the  area  of  Tactical  AlrUft— 
for  several  years  the  Committee  has  ex- 
pressed Its  concern  over  the  slow  pace  or 
lack  of  modernization  of  our  Tactical  Airlift 
force.  In  addition,  the  sizable  attritions  ex- 
perienced in  Southeast  Asia  have  made  con- 
siderable dents  In  our  capabilities. 

For  Instance,  since  1966,  over  100  airlift 
aircraft  have  been  lost  In  Southeast  Asia 
alone— and  only  54  of  those  aircraft  have 
been  replaced  through  new  procurement. 

Last  year  the  Congress  refused  to  authorl,"^ 
and  appropriate  the  funds  requested  for 
further  research  on  the  Light  Intratheater 
Transport.  This  aircraft  was  intended  to  re- 
place the  slow  C-7  Carlt>ou  and  the  aging 
C-123  Provider.  In  the  minds  of  some,  the 
LIT  would  also  have  replaced  the  C-130  Her- 
cules which  has  been  the  workhorse  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Tactical  Air  Command. 
In  Its  reviews  of  requirements  during  the 
past  year,  has  concluded  that  their  require- 
ments Include  two  aircraft  to  perform  these 
mlKslons  rather  than  one. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Air  Force 
procure  an  off-the-shelf  STOL  type  transport 
as  the  interim  replacement  for  the  C-123  and 
the  C-7.  This  would  be  an  aircraft  of  the 
C-8  Buffalo  or  McDonnell-Douglas  188  type 
To  eventually  replace  the  C-130.  TAC  would 
prefer  a  STOL  aircraft  slightly  larger  than 
the  C-130  that  would  provide  better  Inter- 
face with  the  C-5A — and  would  have  a  capa- 
bUlty  to  handle  certain  pieces  of  equipment 
and  cargo  that  are  now  outsize  for  the  C-130. 
The  question  of  a  V/STOL  Tactical  Airlift 
airplane  would  be  deferred  for  another  dec- 
ade, according  to  TAC's  plans. 

I  strongly  support  their  desire  for  an  in- 
terim replacement  for  the  C-7  and  the  C-123 
and  would  prefer  to  see  such  a  program  sup- 
ported In  tbe  coming  year's  budget,  in  view 
of  the  present  condition  of  this  portion  of 
our  Tactical  AlrUft  fleet. 

As  to  the  replacement  for  the  C-130,  I 
win  defer  to  the  Judgment  of  the  user.  TAC; 
however.  I  would  urge  that  research  and  de- 
velopment on  V/STOL  aircraft  be  continued 
at  the  rate  necessary  to  bring  this  capabil- 
ity Into  existence  during  this  decade.  The 
V/STOL  aircraft  would  offer  an  Improved 
capability  for  the  military  and  for  civil  avi- 
ation It  could  aid  In  solving  the  congested 
airport  problem. 

I  have  saved  the  strategic  alrUft  question 
until  last  because  It  has  received  more  atten- 
tion over  the  past  decade. 

The  modernization  accomplished  In  both 
the  military  and  civil  fleet  during  that  time 
period  has  been  tremendous.  The  1973  mili- 
tary alrUft  force  will  represent  less  than 
three-fourths  the  number  of  aircraft  pos- 
sessed In  1961,  whereas  papablUty  wlU  have 
Increased  more  than  seven  times.  The  total 
Investment  In  military  aircraft,  ground 
equipment  and  faciUUes  of  this  all-Jet  alr- 
Uft force  amounts  to  nearly  $6  bllUon. 

The  civil  airlines  contribution  to  our  total 
strategic  alrUft  capabiUty  Is  managed 
through  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  program, 
commonly  known  as  CRAP.  Diu-lng  the  past 
decade  the  total  number  of  aircraft  allocated 
to  this  program  has  remained  about  the 
same.  However,  In  terms  of  capabiUty,  the 
contribution  made  by  the  civil  carriers  has 
Increased  at  a  pace  comparable  to  that  of  the 
military.  The  international  portion  of  CRAF 
Is  now  a  pure  jet  fleet  possessing  the  advan- 
tages of  greater  rellablUty  and  productivity. 
The  total  current  Investment  by  civil  carri- 
ers In  this  program  exceeds  $3  bllUon.  This 
Is  commendable. 

Under  earlier  emergency  planning,  the 
military  was  scheduled  to  haul  sensitive 
cargo,  heavy  equipment,  and  outsize  cargo. 
The  palletized  and  bulk  cargo  was  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  civil  carriers  along  with  most  of 
tbe  troops.  The  size  of  the  military  fleet  was 
based  on  this  premise.  It  was  determined 
that  at  lea^t  six  squadrons  of  C-5A  aircraft 
would  be  needed  to  handle  the  heavy  and 
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outsize    cargo    along   with    certain   support 
I>ersonnel. 

About  15  months  ago,  the  C-5A  came  un- 
der fire  because  of  alleged  cost  overruns.  The 
criticism  has  since  turned  to  alleged  defi- 
ciencies In  design  structure  and  perform- 
ance. Explanation  have  been  given  by  the 
Air  Force  and  the  manufacturer  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  but  the  most  hard-nosed  skep- 
tics. 

I  have  no  heroic  traits  or  tendencies;  how- 
ever. I  have  faith  In  the  C-5  to  the  point 
that  I  visited  Marietta,  Georgia  and  fiew  In 
ihe  airplane  along  with  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  shortly 
after  several  Members  of  Congress  leveled 
their  recent  blast  at  the  program.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  airplane  will  meet  Its  mlU- 
tary  performance  requirements  and  will  long 
be  a  vital  asset  to  our  defense  force.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  this  confidence  in  the  C-6  and  my 
knowledge  of  the  total  military  airlift  re- 
quirements to  meet  our  most  critical  con- 
tingency requirements  that  I  question  the 
decision  made  and  the  action  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  cancelling  the 
fifth  and  sixth  squadrons  of  C-5's. 

The  Whlttaker  report  of  last  July  stated 
that  all  studies  supported  the  need  for  at 
least  six  squadrons.  It  Is  alleged  that  a  later 
study  has  been  made  which  concludes  that 
only  four  and  a  half  squadrons  will  be  needed 
to  meet  our  commitment  to  NATO.  The  Sub- 
committee has  been  waiting  for  over  two 
months  to  receive  such  a  study  to  examine 
the  assumptions  used  In  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion. One  can  support  almost  any  position 
or  conclusion  merely  by  changing  the  as- 
sumptions used  to  validate  the  desired  posi- 
tion. 

Three  key  assumptions  used  In  deploy- 
ment studies  are:  (1)  "miUtarily  required 
time  to  close  the  force;"  (2)  "the  amount  of 
surface  lift  readily  available;"  and  (3)  "ad- 
vance or  strategic  warning  time." 

The  experience  In  Czechoslovakia  should 
have  taught  us  a  lesson  on  the  last  assump- 
tion. 

All  three  of  these  assumptions  must  be 
realistic  from  a  military  operations  stand- 
point for  any  study  to  be  valid,  In  my  opin- 
ion. In  view  of  the  Defense  Department's 
failure  to  deliver  any  material  Justification 
to  the  Subcommittee  for  the  action  taken  in 
reducing  our  strategic  airlift  capability,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  one  or  more  of  the 
basic  assumptions  used  In  the  study  are  sub- 
ject to  question. 

Critics  of  the  mlUtary  say.  ''Who  needs  the 
C-5A?  Let  the  commercial  carriers  handle 
the  military  carg^."  This  position  might  be 
Justified  to  a  limited  degree  and  the  com- 
mercial carriers  could  do  more  In  this  area, 
provided  they  possessed  the  proper  aircraft. 
However.  tesUmony  before  the  Subcommittee 
Indicates  that  none  of  the  aircraft  presently 
allocated  to  CRAF  have  any  outsize  cargo 
capability.  Both  military  and  civilian  depart- 
mental witnesses  testified  that  a  deficit  exists 
today  in  this  area  and  that  deficit  wlU  con- 
tinue through  this  decade  unless  something 
is  done. 

Members  of  my  Subcommittee  %-isited  the 
faculties  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  wide- 
bodied  Jets — Lockheed,  Boeing  and  McDon- 
nell-Douglas. As  presently  designed,  only  the 
L-500  will  have  the  capability  of  handling 
anything  larger  than  a  2>/2  ton  truck  or  taUer 
than  eight  feet  and  outsize  to  the  C-141.  No 
decision  has  been  made  by  the  Lockheed  Cor- 
poration to  proceed  with  this  airplane.  There- 
fore, the  outlook  for  greater  participation  by 
the  CRAF  In  meeting  military  requirements 
during  this  decade  is  very  doubtful. 

The  contribution  of  the  CRAF  will  con- 
tinue to  be  In  the  passenger  area,  where  we 
currently  have  a  surplus  capabiUty.  and  pal- 
letized cargo.  The  cargo  defUcit  wUl  con- 
tinue and  wUl  probably  Increase  If  past  ex- 
perience Is  a  vaUd  yardstick. 
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To  eluiUivaW  this  deficit.  I  would  urge  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  take  one.  or  per- 
haps both,  of  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Procure  additional  C-5A  aircraft: 

(2)  Offer  the  Incentive  necessary  for  the 
commercial  carriers  to  invest  in  the  type  of 
modern  airplane  that  will  meet  military  re- 
quirements to  airlift  outsize  cargo  that  Is  be- 
yond the  programed  capability  of  the  Mili- 
tary Aircraft  Conmiand. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  additional  ralu- 
.ible  recommendations  contained  In  the 
Subcommittee's  report  after  we  conclude 
the  hearings. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  with  you. 
today. 


EXPANDED  ROLE  URGED  FOR  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  AajCANsaa 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne^dav.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  Is  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  not 
accorded  a  larger  role  in  the  attack  on 
pollution?  For  decades,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  staffed  by  a  small  corps 
of  professionals  and  given  broad-base 
support  by  dedicated  citizen  conser>'a- 
tlonists  across  the  land,  has  carried  out 
programs  to  preserve,  protect,  and  prop- 
erly develop  our  natural  resources.  Care 
for  water  and  soil  has  long  been  Jieir 
preoccupation. 

In  a  recent  meeting  »1th  agricultural 
leaders  in  Arkansas,  I  raised  this  ques- 
tion: Why  not  more  involvement  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service?  I  am  now 
most  gratified  to  find  the  question  being 
echoed  by  the  distinguished  agricultural 
columnist  of  the  Arkansas  Oazette,  l>ir. 
Leland  DuVall.  As  a  writer-reporter,  Mr. 
DuVall  has  gained  many  citations,  hon- 
ors, and  awards:  From  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts  as  "Commimlcator  of  the 
Year";  from  the  Federal  land  bank  for 
his  •Contributions  to  the  Understanding 
of  Farm  Problems":  from  the  University 
of  Missouri.  School  of  Journalism  for  his 
•Excellence  in  Reporting  Economic  and 
Financial  News."  Leland  DuValls  cre- 
dentials as  an  agricultural  economist- 
reporter  are  impressive.  Indeed. 

Writing  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1970,  he  makes  a  most  cogent 
case  for  expanding  the  role  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  among  the  forces 
being  mobilized  to  improve  our  environ- 
ment. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  the   article   by   Leland   DuVall 
which  follows: 
lT"s   TiM«  To  Ca*   ••Know-How"   of   SCS 
(By  Leland  DuVaU) 

In  keeping  with  a  well-established  Amer- 
ican tradition,  the  organization  that  has 
made  the  greateet  single  contribution  to  the 
protection  of  the  environment  often  finds 
Itself  reiagated  to  a  seat  in  the  back  row 
while  vociferous  adolescent  groups — the  term 
should  not  l>e  interpreted  to  mean  groups 
of  adolescents — monopolize  the  spotlight 
The  established  performer  of  course,  is  the 
Soli  Conservation  Serrlce  and  Its  associated 
nationwide  organization  of  conservation  dis- 
trict* 

The  conservation  districts,  whoee  bounda- 
ries usually  follow  county  lines,  are  com- 
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posed  of  the  cooperaUng  landowners  who 
use  the  technical  services  of  the  SCS — and 
any  other  facilities  that  may  l>e  available — 
to  restore  and  protect  soil  and  water  re- 
sources and  to  improve  the  total  environ- 
ment. 

SCS  and  the  cooperators  had  been  In  the 
business  as  effective,  practicing  conserva- 
tionists for  30  years  l>efore  the  current  wave 
of  entliuslasm  for  '•restoring  the  environ- 
menf  captured  the  attention  of  the  public. 
The  contributions  of  the  established  con- 
servationists may  have  escaped  public  at- 
tention, particularly  In  the  url>an  areas,  but 
the  accomplishments  are  Impressive. 

Ou  the  basis  of  sheer  volume,  the  greatest 
source  of  water  pollution  in  this  country  is 
silt.  Even  though  it  Is  not  •poison"  In  the 
sense  that  industrial  waste  may  be  deadly 
to  fish  and  wildlife,  silt  can  thicken  streams 
so  that  the  fish  habitat  is  destroyed,  con- 
tribute to  flooding  by  forcing  rivers  and 
creeks  to  seek  new  t>eds  and  fill  the  reser- 
voirs tliat  provide  municipal  and  industrial 
water.  Silt  results  from  erosion  and.  sig- 
nificantly, the  first  task  of  the  SCS  and  its 
cooperators  was  erosion  control. 

When  the  agency  was  created.  In  the  days 
of  the  New  Deal,  this  Nation •s  environment 
was  under  a  greater  threat  from  erosion  than 
it  now  faces  from  other  forms  of  pollution 
The  comparison  should  not  be  interpreted 
••  an  attempt  to  write  oO  the  ominous  na- 
ture of  the  present  problem.  Instead,  it  em- 
phasizes the  hazard  of  uncontrolled  erosion. 
Perhaps  the  difference  in  our  nation's  atti- 
tude toward  the  related  problems — gullied 
fields,  muddy  streams  and  dust  storms  in  the 
1930  decade  and  air  and  stream  pollution 
today — can  be  understood  in  the  light  of  al- 
tered conditions.  In  the  days  of  the  dust 
•tomis,  the  nation  was  concerned  primarily 
with  the  fact  that  15,000.000  to  20.000.000 
people  were  unemployed  and  commerce  was 
all  but  paralyzed:  now  we  have  time  to  be- 
come disturbed  by  other  matters  l>ecauae  un- 
employment is  low  and  business  is  booming. 

Over  the  years,  the  SCS  and  its  co-opera- 
tors expanded  the  scope  of  their  operations 
to  Include  water  oonaervation  and  concern 
for  urban  practices  that  damaged  the  total 
environment.  The  application  of  conserva- 
tion practices  on  a  watershed  scope  gained 
acceptance  and  river  basin  surveys  became  an 
established  practice.  The  latest  demonstra- 
tion of  a  willingness  to  expand  operations  to 
cover  more  territory  came  a  few  days  ago 
when  the  •'National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts"  changed  Its 
name  to  the  "National  Association  of  Conser- 
vation Districts." 

John  S.  Wilder  of  Sofnerville.  Teiin  .  the 
new  president  of  ttom  NACD.  explained  the 
new  concept  this  way:  '•We  are  beginning 
a  new  era  of  conservation  and  resource  man- 
agement. America  Is  waking  up  to  its  en- 
vironment. All  of  our  people  are  calling  for 
clean  water  and  an  end  to  smog,  urban  sprawl 
and  ugliness.  They  want  more  parks,  better 
recreational  facilities  and  more  open  space. 
Over  the  years,  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districu  have  enlarged  their  horizons 
in  resource  work.  Wliile  they  continued  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  vast  food-producing 
lands,  they  also  help  guide  suburban  growth, 
control  pollution  and  provide  water  supplies, 
flood  protection  and  jotM  for  town  and  coun- 
try alike. 

"The  'enrironmental  decade^  ahead  will  be 
a  test  of  leadership  for  us  all.  This  U  why 
the  convention  at  San  Francisco  renamed 
this  organization  the  National  Association 
of  Conservation  Dlstrtcu.  Our  task  goes  far 
beyond  soil  erosion  control  and  water  man- 
agement. It  is  time  to  involve  more  people 
In  our  program — students,  townspeople, 
sportsmen  and  businessmen.  The  public 
wants  our  services  and  our  Job  is  to  let  them 
know  what  we  have  to  offer  and  to  help  dis- 
trict resident*  do  their  part  in  restoring  and 
Improving  natural  resources." 
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A  certain  anu>unt  of  evangelistic  work  Is 
necessary  to  generate  general  public  con- 
cern. Human  nature  dictates  that  all  move- 
ments seem  to  start  from  ••the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness. •• 

The  SCS-NACD  movement  was  preceded 
by  the  voices  of  Glfford  Plnchot,  Hugh  Ben- 
nett and  Theodore  Roosevelt  while  the 
grandfathers  of  our  current  crop  of  conser- 
vationists were  rejecting  the  then-new  gospel 
as  a  thInly-dlsguLsed  form  of  socialism. 

Our  established  national  program  of  con- 
servation has  been  largely  relegated  to  the 
boondocks  and  has  been  written  off  by  some 
as  Just  another  gimmick  for  subsidizing  the 
farmer.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  rural 
conservation  has  caught  up  with  past  need& 
and  is  keeping  pace  with  rapidly  changl/ig 
conditions.  Its  weakness  Is  that  its  accom- 
plishments have  been  limited  to  rural  areas 

While  rural  conservation  was  halting  soil 
erosion,  cleaning  up  the  streams  and  pre- 
serving the  topaoll  to  assure  an  abundance 
of  food,  the  urban  centers  were  dumping 
their  waste  into  the  rivers,  stripping  the  sod 
cover  from  large  areas  for  residential  and  in- 
dustrial development  (and  thus  inviting  ero- 
sion) and  pouring  contaminants  into  the 
atmosphere. 

The  situation  must  (and  will)  be  corrected 
but  the  nation  could  save  itself  quite  a  bit 
of  trouble  and  money  if  it  would  make  full 
use  of  the  conservation  knowledge  and  re- 
sources collected  over  the  years  by  the  SCS 
and  the  district  to  cooperators. 

For  one  thing,  we  might  dig  out  and  re- 
run the  sermons  of  Plnchot  and  Bennett, 
thus  relieving  the  current  crop  of  evangelists 
of  the  obligation  to  awaken  the  public.  After 
all.  everything  has  been  said  before  and  their 
energies  would  be  more  useful  in  doing  the 
Job  at  hand  than  In  warning  of  the  wrath 
to  come. 


NEED  TO  AMEND  BAIL  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1966 


HON.  CHARLES  t  WIGGINS 

or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
widespread  recognition  in  this  House  of 
the  need  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  dan- 
gerous defendant.  Through  congres- 
sional hearings,  crime  commission  re- 
ports, and  media  commentary,  more  and 
more  people  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
serious  deficiencies  In  the  present  stat- 
ute and  of  the  related  incidence  of  vio- 
lent crime  committed  by  persons  who 
have  been  released  under  the  act  prior 
to  trial. 

On  Jtily  14,  1969,  I  Joined  with  24  of 
my  colleagues  in  Introducing  H.R.  12806. 
a  bill  intended  to  correct  the  major 
shortcomings  in  the  present  law.  My  bill 
would  authorize  Federal  courts  to  con- 
sider danger  to  the  commimity  in  setting 
conditions  of  pretrial  release.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  limited  pretrial  detention 
of  dangerous  defendants,  after  an  adver- 
sary hearing  affording  due  process  pro- 
tections, when  the  court  determines  that 
no  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions of  release  will  reasonably  assure 
the  safety  of  the  community. 

Although  the  increase  in  street  crime 
last  year,  particularly  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  intensified  the  need  for 
bail  reform,  the  constitutionality  of  pre- 
trial   detention    has   occasionally    been 
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challenged.  Recently,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Porr)  performed  a 
distinct  public  service  by  caUlng  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  recent  article 
in  the  Virginia  Law  Review  by  Attorney 
General  John  N.  MitcheU.  The  arUcle 
discusses  in  depth  the  constitutional  is- 
sues Involved  in  pretrial  detention. 

One  of  the  questions  which  the  At- 
torney General  resolved  is  whether  the 
eighth  amendment  is  a  barrier  to  pretrial 
detention.  Some  critics  have  made  the 
argument  that  the  eighth  amendment, 
which  provides  that  'Excessive  bail  shall 
not  be  required"  establishes  an  absolute 
right  to  bail,  at  least  In  noncapltel  cases. 
They  argue  correlatively  that  the  amend- 
ment has  stripped  Congress  of  its  au- 
thority to  define  the  classes  of  cases  in 
which  ball  shall  of  right  be  granted. 

This  "absolute  right"  thesis  was  tested 
last  year  In  New  York  and  foiind  want- 
ing. The  case  was  United  States  ex  rel. 
Covington  against  Coparo,  and  the  de- 
cision is  new  and  important  authority 
on  this  question. 

Briefiy.  the  petitioner  in  a  Federal 
habeas  corpus  proceeding  asserted  that 
the  eighth  amendment,  which  Is  binding 
upon  the  States,  requires  that  ball  be 
granted  as  a  matter  of  right  to  New  York 
defendants  accused  of  murder  because 
murder  in  New  York  is  no  longer  a  capi- 
tal crime.  In  a  well- reasoned  opinion, 
District  Judge  Edward  Weinfeld  rejected 
the  petitioner's  argument,  declaring  that 
Inasmuch  as  Congress  Is  free,  within  con- 
stitutional limits,  to  define  which  classes 
of  crimes  are  bailable  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  which  classes  are  not.  so.  too. 
are  the  Stete  legislatures. 

A  careful  reading  of  Judge  Weinfeld's 
opinion  should  leave  no  doubt  that  Con- 
gress enjoys  the  power,  within  reason- 
able limits,  to  define  which  categories  of 
offenses  shall  be  bailable  as  a  matter  of 
right.  As  the  court  properly  observed: 

Congress  could,  without  running  afoul  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment,  .  .  .  provide  .  .  .  that 
persons  accused  of  kidnapping,  bank  robbery 
with  force  and  violence,  or  other  serious  non- 
capital crimes  are  not  entitled  to  ball  as  a 
matter  of  right.   (Emphasis  added.) 

Special  note  should  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  Judge  Weinfeld  made  no  attempt  to 
distinguish  first  degree  murder  from 
other  offenses  for  which  bail  might  be 
denied.  He  did  not  say  that  ball  could 
be  denied  to  men  accused  of  murder 
but  not  to  men  accused  of  other  felonies. 
According  to  Judge  Weinfeld,  congres- 
sional power  to  define  the  offenses  which 
shall  be  bailable  as  a  matter  of  right  Is 
limited  in  the  Federal  Constitution  only 
by  the  substantive  due  process  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  This  requires  no  more  than 
that  the  exercise  of  congressional  power 
be  rational,  reasonable,  and  without  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Covington  case,  decided  by  a  high- 
ly regarded  liberal  Judge,  Is  a  solid  re- 
sponse to  those  who  question  the  con- 
stitutionality of  pretrial  detention.  Judge 
Weiiif eld's  opinion  follows: 
UKrrKD  Statxs  Ex  Rxl.  Covington  Versus 
Coparo 

Edward  Weinfeld,  District  Judge. 

( 1 )  The  petitioner,  held  without  bail  upon 
an  indictment  returned  by  a  New  Tork 
County  grand  Jury  charging  blm  with  a 
triple  murder  In  the  first  degree,  seeks  his 
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release  by  way  of  a  federal  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  unless  reasonable  ball  pending  trial 
Is  fixed  either  by  the  State  Court  or  this 
Court.  Petitioner  contends  he  has  an  ab- 
solute right  to  bail  under  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution,  since  mur- 
der In  the  first  degree  is  no  longer  a  capital 
crime  in  New  Tork  State  (with  exceptions 
not  here  relevant).'  The  prosecution,  in  re- 
sisting petitioner's  application  in  the  Stat* 
Court  for  ball,'  denied  such  a  constitutional 
right  and  also  opposed  the  application  on  the 
ground  that  the  three  decedents  named  in 
the  indictment  were  murdered  in  a  dispute 
over  narcotics;  that  petitioner  had  a  crim- 
inal record;  that  he  is  a  "professional  hired 
killer";  and  that  if  released  on  ball  was  un- 
likely to  appear  for  Uial.  The  denial  of  ball 
was  afHrmed  by  the  Appellate  Division  with- 
out opinion  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  denied 
leave  to  appeal.  Petitioner  having  exhausted 
the  state  process  on  this  issue,  federal  habeas 
corpus  U  avaUable  to  test  the  legaUty  of  his 
detention.' 

Petitioner  assumes  that  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment, binding  upon  the  State  of  New  York 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,*  requires 
that  bail  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  right  in 
all  except  capital  crimes.  The  Eighth  Amend- 
ment, however,  does  not  mention,  much  less 
distinguish  between,  capital  and  other  fel- 
onies. It  provides  only  that  •excessive  baU 
shall  not  be  required  •  •  •."  It  Is  true,  as 
petitioner  contends,  that  some  courts  have 
construed  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  bail  in  all  but  capital  cases," 
but  such  statements  must  be  considered  In 
the  context  of  the  Congressional  statute 
governing  bail,  rather  than  as  a  command 
under  the  Eighth  Amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  spoken  di- 
rectly on  the  precise  Issue  here  presented. 
However,  In  considering  a  statutory  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
hold  without  l>€ai  alien  communists  under 
deportation  charges,  the  Cotirt  observed  that 
the  Eighth  Amendment  did  not  confer  a 
right  to  bail  In  every  criminal  prosecution. 
The  Court  also  noted  that  it  was  within  Con- 
gressional competence  to  define  those  classes 
of  cases  In  which  baU  shall  be  allowed.'  And 
from  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  to  the  pres- 
ent. Congress  has  always  provided  that  an 
accused  Is  entitled  to  ball  as  a  matter  of  right 
in  a  non-capital  case,  whereas  in  capital  cases 
bail  is  a  discretionary  matter.' 

(2)  Congressional  policy  thus  far  has  pro- 
vided that  only  capital  offenses  are  not  ball- 
able  as  a  matter  of  right.  However.  Congress 
could,  without  running  afoul  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  also  provide,  for  example,  that 
persons  accused  of  kidnapping,  bank  robbery 
with  force  and  violence,  or  other  serlotis  non- 
capital crimes  are  not  entitled  to  ball  as  a 
matter  of  right.'  This  Congressional  power, 
of  course.  Is  confined  by  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Thus,  I  am 
of  the  view  that  Mr.  Justice  Burton,  In  his 
dissent  In  Carlson  v.  Landon,  correctly  de- 
fined the  scope  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  to 
"prohibit  •  •  •  federal  bail  that  is  exces- 
sive In  amount  when  seen  in  the  light  of  all 
tradlUonally  relevant  circumstances.  Like- 
wise, it  must  prohibit  unreasonable  denial 
of  bail."  • 

(3,  4)  And  as  Congress  is  free,  within  con- 
stitutional limits,  to  define  the  classes  of 
crimes  which  are  bailable  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  those  that  are  not,  so,  too.  may  the  state 
legislatures.  While  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  passed  upon  the  direct  issue,  those  fed- 
eral courts  which  have  are  in  accord  with  the 
Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  do  not 
require  the  state  to  grant  ball  In  all  cases 
as  a  matter  of  right;  aU  have  recognized  that 
a  state  may  oonstltuUonally  provide  that  bail 
be  granted  in  some  cases  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  denied  In  others,  provided  that  the 
power  Is  exercised  rationally,  reasonably  and 
without  dlscrhninaUon."  Thus,  It  Is  left  to 
the  courts  to  fix  the  amount  of  ball  In  all 
cases  where  It  Is  a  matter  of  right  and  also 
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m  those  Instances  where  the  court  exercises 
its  discretion  favorably;  but.  under  the 
Eighth  Amendment,  where  ball  is  fixed  in 
either  instance.  It  must  not  be  excessive,  and 
further,  where  ball  Is  not  a  matter  of  right, 
the  court  may  not  arbitrarily  or  unreason- 
ably deny  ball. 

(5,  6)  New  York  State  provides  that  admis- 
sion to  ball  before  conviction  Is  a  matter  of 
right  m  misdemeanor  cases  and  a  matter  of 
discretion  in  all  other  cases— including  a 
non-capital  murder  charge,  the  charge 
against  thU  petitioner."  New  York's  recent 
elimination  of  the  death  penalty  upon  con- 
viction of  murder  In  the  first  degree,*'  fol- 
lowing a  course  adopted  In  other  states,:' 
manifests  an  enlightened  policy  which  should 
not  be  deterred  by  a  legislative  concern  that 
reduction  of  the  penalty  must  automatically 
result  m  the  granting  of  ball  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  right."  The  penalty  that  may 
be  Imposed  In  the  event  of  a  conviction 
should  not  be  the  sole  determinant  on  the 
issue  whether  ball  is  a  matter  of  right;  other 
factors,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  offense,  to 
mention  but  one,  are  also  of  substanUal  sig- 
nificance. No  matter  what  the  pwialty,  a 
murder  charge  remains  a  murder  charge;  a 
kidnapping  charge  remains  a  kldnappmg 
charge,  a  rape  charge  remains  a  rape  charge. 
Essentially,  the  basic  purpose  of  baU  re- 
mains whether,  in  the  light  of  the  nattire  ot 
the  cliarge  and  other  significant  factors,  an 
accused  will  appear  for  trial  and  submit  to 
sentence  upon  convlctton." 

(7-8)  The  state  legislature  may  define 
types  of  crimes  so  that  ball  U  not  mandatory 
in  all  cases,  leaving  the  determination  of 
whether  an  accused  Is  a  good  baU  risk  for  the 
courts  to  decide  In  the  exercise  of  their  sound 
dlscreUon."  And  If  the  totality  of  circum- 
stances Is  such  that  a  court  Is  of  the  view 
that  no  amount  of  bail  wlU  ensure  the  de- 
fendant's presence  for  trial,  baU  may  l>e  re- 
fused. A  court's  refusal  of  baU  In  an  appro- 
priate case  does  not  trespass  upon  a  defend- 
ant's federal  constitutional  rights  under  the 
Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  In 
those  Instances  where  the  court,  In  the  exer- 
cise of  discretion  denies  ball,  the  defendants 
right  to  a  speedy  trial,  a  guarantee  that  pre- 
vents •'undue  and  oppressive  incarceration 
prior  to  trial,"""  assumes  greater  signif- 
icance.'* 

Petitioner  here  Is  charged  with  a  triple 
murder;  the  state  contends  that  he  Is  a  hired 
killer.  The  state  could  have  found  a  real  dan- 
ger that  peUtloner,  If  released  on  baU,  would 
take  flight  from  the  Jurisdiction;  that  no 
amount  of  baU  wovUd  assure  his  appearance 
for  trial;  also  that  hU  release  might  con- 
stitute danger  to  the  community.  The  grant- 
ing of  ball  under  such  circumstances  might 
well  amoimt  to  "Irresponsible  Judicial  ac- 
tion •  •  •."" 
The  petition  Is  dismissed. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  N.Y.  Penal  Law,  McKlnney's  Consol.  Laws, 
c.   40.   i   125.30,  subd.   1(a). 

'Petitioner  moved  by  a  habeas  corpus 
proceeding,  as  required  under  New  York  law. 
United  States  ex  rel.  Hyde  v.  McM&nn,  263 
P  2d  940,  942  (2d  Clr.).  cert,  denied.  United 
States  ex  rel.  Hyde  v.  La  Vallee,  360  U.S. 
937,  70  S.  Ct.  1462,  3  L.  Ed.  2d  1549  (1959); 
People  ex  rel.  Shapiro  v.  Keeper  of  City 
Prison.  290  NY.  393,  399,  40  N.E.  2d  498 
(1943). 

'Brown  v.  Fogel,  387  F.  2d  692,  604  &  n.  1 
(4th  Clr.  1967),  cert,  denied,  300  U.S.  1045. 
88  S  Ct.  19647,  20  L.  Ed.  2d  307  (1968); 
Wilkerson,  263  F.  Supp.  64,  66  (WX).  Va 
1967). 

»PUklnton  V.  Circuit  Court  of  Howell 
Countv,  Missouri,  324  F.  2d  45,  46  (8th  Clr. 
1963) ;"  United  States  ex  rel.  Fink  v.  Heyd,  287 
F  Supp.  716.  717  (ED.  La.  1968) ;  Wansley  v. 
Wilkerson,    263   F.   Supp.   54.   56    (WJJ.   Va. 

s  E.  g..  Trimble  v.  Stone,  187  P.  Supp.  483, 
484  (D.D.C.  1960). 
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•Carlaoa  ▼.  London.  343  US.  624.  535.  73 
S.  Cv  535.  M  L    Ed.  547   (1953). 

Ruto  46(a).  red.  R.  Crlm.  P.:  "(D  Be- 
fore Coutnetiom.  A  person  arrested  (or  ab 
ofleuse  not  punUbaMe  by  deatb  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  A  paraou  arreeted  (or  an  of- 
fense punishable  by  death  may  be  admitted 
to  ball  by  any  court  or  Judge  authorized  by 
law  to  do  so  In  the  exerclM  of  discretion, 
giving  due  welfhi  to  the  evidence  and  to  the 
itature  and  drciunstances  of  the  oBense." 
See  Stack  t.  Boyle.  S42  US.  I.  4.  73  S.  Ct.  1.  M 
L  Ed.  3  (1»51). 

'  Thua.  It  would  be  slugular  if.  after  the 
Supreme  Court's  invalidation  of  the  death 
penalty  In  the  Federal  Kidnapping  Act,  18 
use.  i  1301  (a)  (1>.  on  grounds  unrelated  to 
bail  oonaldersUous,  United  States  v.  Jackson, 
390  U.S.  670.  S8  set  1309.  30  L.Ed.3d  138 
( 1968) .  the  Eighth  Amendment  were  to  com- 
pel the  relea««  on  ball  of  all  defendants 
charged  under  the  statute  on  the  ground 
that  their  offense  was  no  longer  capital. 

•343  VS.  634.  660.  73  S.Ct.  635.  648.  9« 
L.Ed.  547  (1»61>:  cf.  United  States  v  UoUow. 
7  Clr..  10  FJd  657.  659  (1936)  (BuUer. 
Clr  J.). 

MjlMtrUa  T.  Hedman.  326  F.3d  708.  710- 
711  <8th  Clr.).  c«rt.  denied.  376  US.  965.  84 
S.Ct.  1138.  11  LJEdJ2d  983  (1964):  United 
Statea  ex  reL  Hyde  v.  McMann.  263  P  2d  940. 
943  (3d  Clr  ).  cert,  denied.  United  States  ex 
rel  Hyde  v.  L^Vallee.  360  US.  937.  70  S.Ct. 
1463.  S  LSdJid  1549  (1959);  United  States 
ex  rel  Pink  v  Heyd.  387  F.Supp.  716.  717-718 
(KJ3Xa.l968);  Wansley  t.  WUkerson.  263 
P.Supp.  54.  57  (WJ>Va.l967).  Cf.  People  ex 
reL  Shapiro  r.  Keeper  of  City  Prison.  390 
NT.  393.  388.  40  NJL2d  498  (1943).  See  also 
Bitter  T.  United  States.  389  U.S.  15.  16.  88 
S.Ct.  8.  19  UtJiJ2<l  15  (1967),  Rehman  t. 
Callfomla.  85  S.Ct.  8.  13  L.Ed.3d  17.  18-19 
(1964)  (Douglas.  Clr.  J):  Carbo  v.  United 
States.  82  S.Ct.  882.  7  L.Ed.3d  769.  774  (1963) 
(Douglas.  Clr.  J.):  Fernandez  v.  United 
8t*t«a.  81  S.Ct.  842.  5  L.EdJd  683.  686  (1961) 
(Harlan.  Clr  J.). 

"N.T.  Code  CrlmJ»roc.  11552.  553. 

"N.T.SessX.1965.  ch.  331.  i  1. 

usee.  e.g..  Alaska  SeasX.1957.  ch.  132.  I  1: 
BIe.Rev.SUtJLnn..  tit  17.  12651  (1964): 
KUch-CompXaws.  1750  316  (l»tS):  Minn. 
Stat.  1610.07  (1961):  RIOenXaw*.  i  11-33- 
2  (1956):  Vt.Stat  Ann  .  tit.  13.  12303  (1968 
Supp):  WVa-Code  {61-2-2  (1966);  WU. 
Stat  .1940.01(1)  (1961). 

'•See  also  legislation,  pending  in  the  00th 
Congees,  that  would  have  abollahed  the 
death  penalty  for  all  federal  otrensee,  S  1790, 
H.  Rep,  754.  934.  2305.  9865.  10784.  10874. 
12547.  and  amended  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
hibit Imposition  of  the  death  penalty  by 
the  statea,  H.J  Res.  633. 

"Stack  ».  Boyle.  342  V3  1,  4.  72  S.  Ct.  1, 
06L.  Bd.  3  (IMl). 

"People  ex  rel.  Shapiro  v.  Keeper  of  City 
PrUon.  390  NT.  393.  49  N  E.  3d  498   (1943). 

"United  Statea  t.  Bwell.  383  US.  116.  130. 
86  S.  Ct.  778.  776,  15  L.  Ed.  3d  637  ( 1966). 

■"  This  right,  of  course,  applies  to  th«  states 
aad  "Is  aa  fuartim— tal  as  any  of  tha  ilghta 
secured  by  the  Sixth  Amendment."  Klopfer  v. 
North  Carolina.  386  U.8.  313.  333.  87  S.  Ct. 
988.903.  18  L.  Ed.  3d  1  (1967). 

•'Rehman  *.  California.  85  S  Ct.  8,  13 
U  Ed.  3d  17.  19  <1964)  (Douglas.  Clr.  J.): 
Carbo  v.  United  Statea.  83  S  Ct.  663.  7  L.  Bd. 
3d  768.  774  (1983)  (Douglas,  Clr.  J).  Cf. 
Putnien  v  Massachusetts.  354  F.  Supp  346. 
249  iD.  Mass.  1966>. 


MEMBER'S  DININa  RCK>M 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Architect  of  the  Capitol  will  diacontlnue 
live  entertainment  In  the  Member's  din- 
ing re  ~in  or  that  he  had  any  ax  to  grind 
In  passing  over  other  acta  of  similar 
genre  to  handle  arrangements  or  ar- 
range handles   for  yesterday's  show. 

In  keeping  with  the  mood  of  yester- 
day's show.  "The  Beat  Generation." 
starring  the  White  Supremes.  the  Mem- 
ber's dining  room  Is  expected  soon  to 
schedule  such  programs  as  "A  Molotov 
Cocktail  Hour."  featuring  the  BlacJc  Cats. 

Veteran  dining  room  observers  did  not 
consider  Introduction  of  "The  Lively 
Arts "  surprising.  They  pointed  to  the 
(act  that  the  Architect  is  something  of 
an  actor  himself  who  only  last  month 
produced  the  never  to  be  forgotten  epi- 
curean epic.  "T.B.  or  not  T.B." 


THIS  IS  LAW  DAY— IT  IS  ALSO 
LOYALTY  DAY 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  msiAjta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RBPRBSEarrATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
truth  to  rumors  that  the  more-or-less 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF  oascoM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  John 
Salisbury,  who  Is  news  director  of  radio 
station  KXL  in  Portland.  Oreg..  is  a 
strong  voice  In  my  State  for  the  precious 
rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution.  Last  year.  Mr.  Salisbury  In 
a  news  ooounentary  broadcast  a  plea  for 
loyalty  to  this  Nation  and  respect  for 
the  law.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Law  Day."  won  the 
principal  award  in  the  editorial  category 
sponsored  by  the  Preedoms  Foundation 
of  Valley  Forge. 

I  believe  the  editorial  provides  food 
for  thought  and  I  am  happy  to  Include 
U  in  the  Rscoao : 

Twn  Is  Law  Dat — It  Is  Also  Lotaltt  Dat 
(By  John  SaUsbtiry) 

Tuna  me  out  and  turn  me  off.  if  you  so 
dealre.  becauaa  I'm  gotng  to  talk  about  law — 
and  about  loyalty. 

It  woa't  hurt  much,  becaoae  I've  already 
baen  tanad  out  and  turned  off  by  the  bulllee. 
brlgaada  aad  braggarta  who  have  decided  law 
Is  no  longer  naoeasary  in  America,  and  who 
•ooff  at  the  vary  ooncapt  of  loyalty. 

I'm  tunad  out  and  turned  off  by  young 
people  In  their  smart  panu  and  dirty  beards 
who  baUere  somehow,  they're  been  gifted  by 
a  Ood  they  claim  is  dead  with  some  kind  of 
ocnnlsdence  which  gives  them  sole  mandate 
to  cure  the  world's  Uls  and  to  rule  It  by 
their  own  laws. 

I'm  toaed  out  and  turned  off  by  the  black 
mlUtaats  who  believe  gxina  leveled  at  the 
wrongs  ot  bigotry  will  win  the  rlgbta  of 
equality. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  burn- 
ers of  draft  cards  and  the  tramplers  of  (lags 
who  denounce  In  cowardice  the  namea  of  the 
brave  who  faU  In  battle — the  young  men  who 
<Udn't  choose  to  be  there  but  went  anyway, 
and  fought  their  hearts  out  and  aometlmes 
died  believing  that  If  their  country  was 
wrong.  It  went  wrong  trying  to  do  right. 

rm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  far 
right  which  suspects  everyone  else  of  being 
disloyal — and  by  the  new  left  which  believes 
In  overthrowing  our  government,  preferring 
anarchy  even  above  cotnmiinlsm 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  boys  who 
look  like  girls  and  girls  who  look  like  ladles 
of  the  night — and  by  members  of  my  genera- 
tion   wtio   think    long    hair,    sideburns   and 
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beards  really  open  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion to  their  kids. 

rm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  men 
who've  loat  respect  for  women,  and  women 
who've  lost  respect  for  themselves — and  by 
tba  new  sophistication  a'hlch  makes  It  per- 
mlaaable  to  tell  dirty  Jokes  In  mixed  com- 
pany. 

And  I'm  absolutely  turned  off  by  Polish 
Jokes — or  any  other*  which  poke  unwar- 
ranted fun  at  race,  nationality  or  faith. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  educators 
who  can  find  no  way  to  defend  their  Institu- 
tions except  by  allowing  the  rabUe  to  take 
them  ov^ — and  by  proXeesors  who  prefer  the 
rabble  to  self-respect. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  men  of 
God  doing  the  DevU's  work  because  they're 
no  longer  certain  where,  why  or  how  Ood 
works. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  por- 
nographers  who  use  liberty  aa  a  cloak  for 
license,  proclaiming  their  right  to  peddle 
mth  as  freedom  of  the  press. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  dope 
pushers  destroying  a  generaUon  of  youth 
while  proclaiming  marijuana  shonld  be 
legalized  and  a  trip  on  LSD  the  only  way 
to  fly. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  turn 
torn  off. 

And  what  turna  me  on? 

Whites  and  blacks  working  together  to 
make  things  better  for  everybody. 

Kids  who  organize  decency  rallies. 

Students  who  go  to  school  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, and  educators  who  educate. 

Preachers  who  Identify  with  Ood.  and  are 
humbled  by  Him. 

Authors  who  write  good  books. 

Cle«ui-cut  boys  axid  pretty  glrla. 

And  people  to  whom  law,  loyalty.  Justice 
and  patriotism  are  not  dirty  word*— people 
like  the  great  majority  of  Americana,  young, 
old  and  middle-aged,  who  care  and  will  do 
something  about  It.  like  tuning  in  and  turn- 
ing on  to  what's  right  with  America,  ualng 
It  as  the  inspiration  for  ovarcomlng  what's 
wi'ong  with  America. 

People  who  pledge  not  anarchy— but  al- 
legiance! 


SERVICES  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
RICHARD  C.  WHITE  OP  THE  16TH 
DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TTXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wcdnnday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  dean  of 
the  Texas  delegatloo,  I  have  received 
from  Cotvcresaman  RicHAxa  C.  Whtti  of 
the  16th  District  of  Texas,  a  copy  of  his 
report  to  the  people  of  his  district.  This 
report  demonstrates  the  dedicated  and 
aggressive  leadership  and  representation 
exemplicatlve  of  the  hard-working  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation.  For  this  rea- 
son I  introduce  this  report  into  the 
Rccord: 

Rcporr  TO  THE  Pxoru  or  ths  leTU  Com- 
cRcssioNAL  District  on  ths  Activitics  op 
CoNcaxaaMAJi   Ricuass  C.  V'hitk.   1966-70 

Tba  following  are  eone  of  the  projects  and 
acUvtUas  In  which  your  Congressman  has 
had  a  part.  Soma  of  the  achievements  are 
laws,  authored  or  coauthored  by  Congress- 
man White,  and  passed  by  Congress  Others 
are  projects  of  various  Oovemment  agencies, 
on  which  your  Congreasman  has  served  as  a 
representative  of  his  constituents  to  secure 
approval  and  Implenkentatlon. 

t  aniai  tnou 
Congrea«naB  White  Is  author  of  much  suc- 
cessful legtslatton.  Including  the  following: 
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1    Ouadalupe  Mountain  National  Park. 

3'  Permit  transfer  of  El  Paso  and  Huds- 
peth Counties  to  Mounteln  Time  Zone 
(pending  In  Senate). 

3  Remove  restrictions  to  permit  transfer 
of  land  to  El  Paso  for  North-South  Freeway. 

4  Designating  TIWAS  as  an  Indian  Tribe. 

5.  Variable  contract  for  Rio  Grande  water 

users. 

6.  Chamlzal  National  Memorial. 

7.  Proclaiming  National  LULAC  Week. 
8    Removing    restricUons   on   former    air- 
port land  to  permit  sale  by  City  of  El  Pa^o. 

9.  Indemnity  for  dairy-farmers  for  milk 
conumlnated  by  pesticides. 

10.  Amendment  to  provide  opportunities 
for  regional  medical  facilities. 

11.  Amendment  authorizing  community 
facilities  to  rehabilitate  drug  addicts. 

13.  Chamlzal  Memorial  Highway. 

13.  Putting  long-staple  cotton  on  more 
marketable  basis. 

Congressman  White  Is  co-author  of  much 
successful  legislation,  Including  the  fol'.ow- 
Ing: 

1.  National  Flood  Insurance. 

3.  Scenic  Rivers  System.  (Rio  Grande  to  be 
studied  for  inclusion). 

3.  Prohibiting  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton, 
(vetoed) 

4.  Establishing  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portuniUes  for  Spanish  Speaking  People. 

6.  Assuring  confidentiality  of  Census  In- 
formation. 

6.  Restricting  use  of  NaUonal  Parks,  pre- 
venting camping  in  unauthorized  areas. 

7.  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program.  (Six 
Counties  of  District  now  included  .-filx  others 
may  be) 

8.  Resolution  supporting  efforts  for  honor- 
able. Just,  and  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam. 

9.  Resolution  urging  adherence  to  Geneva 
ConvenUon  by  North  Vietnam  and  Vletcong 
In  treatment  of  war  prisoners. 

10.  Liberalizing  Civil  Service  Retirement 
benefits. 

11.  Provide  Mexican- American  representa- 
tion on  Equal  Employment  Commission. 

FOOD   STAMP   PSOCKAM 

In  use  In  Brewster.  Culberson.  El  Paso, 
Hudspeth.  Jeff  Davis.  Pecos  and  Terrell  Coun- 
ties. According  to  Department  of  Agriculture 
Information,  only  ten  Counties  In  Texas  have 
the  food  stamp  program  and  seven  of  these 
are  In  the  16th  Congressional  District. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  8610  million  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  food  stamp  program 
calling  for  an  Increased  nimiber  of  food 
stamps  for  each  recipient  on  a  need  basis.  A 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  has  been  estab- 
lished for  first  time  and  attempts  are  being 
made  to  see  that  each  food  stamp  recipient 
receives  adequate  nutrlUon. 

nooo  contkoi.  pkocrams 

In  El  Paso  County  $1,100,000  has  been 
funded  for  flood  control  planning  to  date, 
mostly  In  Northeast  El  Paso.  83,000,000  in 
actua*  construction  la  scheduled  for  1970.  A 
study  has  been  completed  for  Alpine  Creek, 
with  report  to  be  Issued  this  summer.  Plan- 
ning Is  now  underway  for  projects  In  the  Dell 
Valley  Area,  Van  Horn  Area,  and  Sanderson 
Canyon.  Study  la  continuing  In  Clbolo  Creek, 
Presidio  County. 

LOW   RENT    HOCSINO 

El  Paso:  1.650  new  units  of  low  rent  hous- 
ing were  authorized  In  1969  alone — equaliz- 
ing exactly  the  amount  constructed  In  the 
last  30  years.  "Hie  1.650  existing  units  are  all 
to  be  remodeled  and  renovated.  Non-profit 
organizations  have  also  been  assisted  In  de- 
veloping private  low-rent  housing,  and  In 
helping  the  City  of  El  Paso  to  secure  a  re- 
habilitation program  for  existing  sub-stand- 
ard housing. 

Projects  also  are  authorized  or  constructed 
for  Alpine.  Balmorhea.  Grandfalls.  Marfa, 
Pecos,  and  Wink. 

Federal  aaslstanca  for  tSie  purchase  of  low 
and  medium  jnlced  homes  has  been  In- 
creased. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rZDERAI.    CSOP    INSTTRANCB 

Now  secured  for  Culberson,  Hudspeth,  El 
Paso,  and  Pecos.  Presidio,  and  Reeves 
Counties. 

POST    OFPICES 

Since  1965.  new  Post  Offices  have  been  built 
In  Sierra  Blanca,  Canutlllo,  Balmorhea,  Pre- 
sidio Marfa,  Ranchland  (El  Paso).  Northgate 
(El  Paso).  Coronardo  Hills  (El  Paso),  and 
Summit  Station  (El  Paso),  and  authorized 
for  Van  Horn.  Installation  program  Is  au- 
thorized for  Pecos. 

Delivery  service  Is  authorized  for  residents 
more  than  "i  mile  from  the  Post  Office  In  29 
rural  communities  of  16th  District.  Down- 
town collection  box  is  authorized  for 
Presidio. 

HOSPITALS 

Federal  construcUon  grants  for  Hotel  Dieu, 
Providence,  St.  Josephs,  and  R.  E.  Thomason 
hospitals  m  El  Paso,  and  Culberson  County 
Hospital  in  Van  Horn.  Federal  grants  for  six 
city-county  health  units  in  El  Paso,  and 
for  migrant  medical  program  In  Hudspeth 
County.  Grants  for  El  Paso  Center  for  Mental 
Health  and  Retardation,  nurses  training 
funds  for  Hotel  Dleu,  Cancer  Detection  Cen- 
ter at  Thomason  General  Hospital.  WllUam 
Beaumont  Hospital— (see  military). 

COLLEGES 

Sul  Ross  State  University.  Alpine : 

New  Library,  new  dormitory,  loans  and 
grants  for  student  scholarship  and  work- 
study  programs,  grants  for  library  materials. 

University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso: 

I>eslgnated  as  official  Federal  Depository, 
construction  funds  for  new  buildings,  grants 
for  library  materials.  National  Science  Foun- 
dation grants,  Project  Upward  Bound,  closed 
circuit  television.  High  School  Equivalency 
program,  aid  In  government  contracts  for 
Schellenger  Laboratories. 

ELEMENT AKT    AND    SECONDAKY    EDUCATION 

Impacted  area  funds  secured  for  eleven 
school  districts:  El  Paso.  Tsletta.  Canutlllo. 
Anthony,  Socorro,  San  EUzario,  Fabens,  Fort 
Hancock.  Marfa,  Marathon,  and  San  Vicente 
In  Big  Bend  National  Park.  Seven  of  these 
are  In  EU  Paso  County.  Assistance  to  low  In- 
come school  districts  under  Title  I.  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act:  assistance 
to  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools 
through  Region  XIX,  Education  Service 
Center:  Neighborhood  Youth  CM-ps  grants  to 
prevent  high  school  drop  outs. 

WATES    AND    SEWER    GRANTS 

Alpine  Water  and  Sewer  Systems;  Dell 
City  Water  and  Sewer:  Barstow  Water  Sys- 
tem; Tomillo  Water  System:  Madera  Valley 
Water  System:  Presidio  Water  System:  Shef- 
field Water  and  Sewer  System;  Ward  County 
Rural  Water  System;  planning  underway  for 
water  systems  for  Marathon  and  Sierra 
Blanca. 

WATXR   SXTPPLT   PRODUCTS 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  continuing  mas- 
sive study  of  importing  water  to  West  Texas 
and  Eastern  New  Mexico  from  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  a  study  Initiated  through 
the  efforts  of  Chairman  George  Mahon  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Congreesman  White.  Work  underway  on 
clearing  Bait  cedars  and  other  water  con- 
suming vegetation  and  otherwise  salvaging 
waste-water  In  the  Pecos  River  Basin. 

PARKS    AND   RECREATION 

Guadalupe  National  Park  and  Chamlzal 
National  Memorial  In  process  of  develop- 
ment. Federal  grants  for  Lomaland  Park  and 
Armljo  Park  and  Neighborhood  Center  In  El 
Paao;  extensive  construction  and  renovation 
at  Big  Bend  National  Park  and  Fort  Davis 
National  Historic  Site;  matching  fimds  to 
state  or  Davis  Mountains.  Balmorhea,  and 
Monahans  State  Parks  and  Alpine  Municipal 
Swimming  Pool.  Hueoo  Tanks  State  Park 
(authorized  by  Oongressman  White's  bill 
while  in  the  Texas  Legislature),  and  Fort 
Leaton    SUte    Park,    Presidio    County,    are 
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eligible  for  future  grants.  Urban  beautiflca- 
tion  grants  for  El  Paso  CTty  and  El  Paso 
County. 

AVIATION 

Major  improvements  to  El  Paso  Interna- 
tional Airport;  Congressman  White  steered 
through  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  Resolu- 
tion which  permitted  Army  to  transfer  2,000 
acres  of  land  to  City  of  El  Paso  for  expand- 
ing airport:  Marfa  Airport  improvements: 
planning  underway  for  Big  Bend  Airport; 
assisted  in  planning  for  Marfa  International 
Soaring  Contest  and  arranged  for  special 
PosUl  Sub-Station  for  the  event. 

ECONOMIC     OPPORTUNITY     AND    WELFARE 

Social  Security  increased  15  percent.  El 
Paso  designated  as  site  of  new  Job  Corps 
Center.  Numerous  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Programs,  including  Project 
SER  and  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in  the 
Business  Sector) :  emergency  food  and  medi- 
cal service  grants:  Project  Head  Start  pro- 
grams in  Brewster,  El  Paso,  Jeff  DavU, 
Hudspeth,  Pecos,  Reeves,  and  Presidio  Coun- 
ties; Community  Action  programs  in  Brew- 
ster, Jeff  Davis.  Pecos.  Presidio  and  El  Paso 
Counties;  Summer  employment  programs  for 
low  income  youth.  New  training  facilities  for 
El  Paso  Association  for  the  Blind. 

MILITARY    FACILITIES 

Congressman  White  worked  with  both 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  secure  authorization  and 
appropriations  for  WlUlam  Beaumont  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  1969.  Construction  now  un- 
derway on  817.5  million  structure,  one  of 
the  nation's  finest. 

Fort  Bliss  more  than  90%  utilized,  and 
more  than  84  million  in  new  construction 
underway  in  Fiscal  1970.  Former  Biggs  Air 
Force  Base  is  now  the  training  center  for 
the  Safeguard  Missile  System  and  site  of  the 
Vietnamese  Language  School  of  the  Defense 
Language  Institute.  It  also  houses  overflow 
Fort  Bliss  units.  Personnel  and  payroll  at 
Fort  Bliss  now  greater  than  for  Bliss  and 
Biggs  Air  Force  Base  combined  when  Biggs 
was  operation.  Fort  Bliss"  net  increase  since 
January  1965,  when  Congresman  White  first 
entered  Congress,  Is  66.1%. 

INFORMATION    CONFERENCES 

Congressman  White  co-sponsored  four 
Business  Development  and  Federal  Procure- 
ment Conferences — three  In  El  Paso,  one  In 
Kennlt,  Oil  and  Gas  Seminar  (Monahans); 
Community  Development  Conference  In 
Washington  for  16th  District  communities; 
Foreign  Affairs  Conference  (El  Paso,  1968); 
Conference  on  Problems  of  the  Aging  (El 
Paso) ;  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Semi- 
nar and  Public  Forum  (El  Paso). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

City  Planning  Grants  to  El  Paso  and  Fort 
Stockton:  State  grants  of  Federal  funds  for 
upgrading  law  enforcement  programs;  Spe- 
cial Law  Enforcement  training  grants  to 
University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso;  Helicopter 
Rescue  Service  investigated,  and  helicopters 
available  from  mUitary  bases  on  request  of 
coimty  officials;  Bridge  hours  extended  at 
Fort  Hancock;  assisted  Pyote  to  obtain  fire 
engine  from  Defense  Department;  new  tater- 
change  for  Canutlllo  area  on  Interstate  10; 
obtained  speakers  for  various  civic  events  In 
16th  District;  secured  manpower  study  of 
Federal  agencies  In  El  Paso  area.  New  court- 
room and  new  electrical  system  for  Federal 
Court  House  in  El  Paso.  Veterinary  service 
at  Presidio;  meat  inspector  at  Fort  Stockton: 
multiple  assistance  on  Marfa  National  and 
International  Soaring  Contest. 

The  Congressman  handles  thotisands  of 
individual  cases  regarding  problems  from 
our  District  dealing  with  virtuaUy  every 
agency  and  department  of  the  government; 
matters  dealing  with  the  military.  Veterans 
Administration,  Social  Sectirtty,  railroad  re- 
tirement, health  and  weUare  benefits,  gov- 
ernment contracts,  government  regulations 
of    jobs.    Internal    Revenue    Service,    FAA, 
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PCC.  ^PC.  FHA.  HUD.  HEW.  D«p«rtment  of 
Agrtcultur*.  IndustrLal  and  Ubor  needs,  etc 
Efforts  ar*  suee«a«ful  In  most  InstancM. 
rtrrum*  p*oikcts 

These  are  K>ine  of  the  bills  on  which  Oon- 
Kressm^ui  Whic*  Is  now  concentratinf  his 
Miientloa. 

ATrmo*  or  snxa 

To  authorise  American  Canal  In  El  Paso. 

For  the  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  toll  bridge  at  Presidio. 

To  prevent  sending  of  obscene  material 
through  the  m*lU. 

To  correct  Inequities  and  proTlde  overtime 
pay  for  employees  of  Agriculture  and  HEW. 

To  authorize  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mls.slon  to  set  minimum  standards  of  rail- 
way  passenger  service. 

To  rehablUtate  Red  Bluff  Irrigation  Project 
on  Pecos  River. 

To  prevent  withholding  of  State  Income 
tax  from  residents  who  live  In  another  State 
and  receive  no  prop  Ttionate  beneflu  from 
taxing  State. 

To  <acllltated  certification  of  foreign  par- 
tlclpauts  In  Marfa  Soaring  meet. 

To  Increase  by  a']  percent  retirement  mul- 
tiplication factor  In  computing  annuities  of 
hazardous  duty  employees. 

To  establish  CS  Section  of  US -Mexico 
Commission  for  Border  Development  and 
Friendship. 

To  allow  is  year  olds  In  armed  forces  to 
vote. 

To  provide  for  free  admission  to  the  na- 
tional parks  for  all  active  duty  servicemen. 

To  eliminate  the  waiting  period  for  entitle- 
ment to  Illness  benefits  at  beginning  of  new 
flMal  year  for  railroad  employees  when  til- 
Baas  extends  from  previous  fiscal  year. 

To  place  El  Paso  and  Hudspeth  Counties 
In  Mountain  Standard  Time  Zone. 

To  etsabllsh  an  historic  park  on  Ouam 
(Pacific  War  Memorial). 

cosimioa  or  bills 

To  equalize  military  pay  according  to  rank 
and  years  of  service. 

To  authorize  more  research  Into  drug 
abuse. 

Authorize  elderly  to  exchange  food  stamps 
for  prepared  meals. 

To  stimulate  development  and  use  of  low- 
emission  motor  vehiciea. 

Agricultural  Stabilisation  Act  of  1M9.  to 
extend  and  Uberallae  farm  commodity  pro- 
gram. 

To  permit  Social  Security  payments  to 
couples  on  bksis  of  combined  earnings, 
where  this  will  result  In  higher  payments. 

To  extend  the  Oreat  Plains  Conservation 
Program  to  December  31,  1981. 

To  exempt  Federal  employees'  group  life 
Insurance  prograois  fraiB  taxation  by  States 
and  poiltlcai  subdlvlsloos. 

To  provide  for  a  commission  to  study  or- 
ganization. opersUoa  and  management  of 
executive  branch  of  government  ax>d  recom- 
mend changes. 

To  provide  for  award  of  "Supreme  Sacri- 
fice Medal"  to  relatives  of  armed  forces  killed 
in  Vietnam. 

To  establish  Interagency  Committee  on 
MeTtrsn- American  Affairs  to  make  sure  all 
^•derai  programs  are  reaching  Spanish 
Americans  and  providing  needed  assistance. 

To  Uberaltse  and  increase  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement proelalons. 

To  assure  eonfldeBtlaUty  of  Information 
provided  to  Bureau  of  Census. 

To  provide  benefits  for  survivors  of  law 
enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed t>y  the  UB.  who  are  killed  or  totally 
disabled  in  line  a(  duty. 

To  double  the  tflOO  basic  personal  Income 
tax  exemption  allowed  a  taxpayer  per  person. 

In  addition  to  these  bills  and  projects. 
Congressman  White  Is  working  on  many  oth- 
er projects,  nmnbarlng  over  130,  including 
these: 

AtteavUng  to  kacv*  wIm  more  Ootmtlsa  of 
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ISth  DUtrlct  placed  In  Oreat  Plains  Con- 
servation Program. 

Working  to  secure  transfer  of  permanent 
units  to  Fort  Bliss  from  overseas  bases  and 
elsewhere,   and    build-up   of   existing   unlu. 

Working  with  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion on  more  rural  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems for  10th  District,  and  Importation  of 
water  projects. 

Working  with  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to  hurry  Im- 
plemenutlon  of  flood  control  and  watershed 
projects,  and  removal  of  salt  cedars  In  the 
Pecos   River   and   Rio   Orande   River. 

Working  with  HEW  to  have  drug  rehabili- 
tation center  established  In  El  Paso,  as  au- 
thorized by  White  amendment. 

Working  with  House  and  Senate  Confer- 
ees on  H  R.  13000  to  reuin  remote  work  site 
provisions  for  El  P.nso  workers  who  com- 
mute to  White  Sands. 

Working  for  lower  Interest  rates  and  more 
av:inable   funds    to    finance    home   building 

Working  with  State.  Federal,  and  local  of- 
ficials to  Increase  West  Texas  Indiutrlal  base. 

Working  with  Federal  and  SUte  officials 
for  scenic  highway  on  Rio  Orande  and  desig- 
nation of  Rio  Orande  as  Scenic  River. 

Working  on  a  number  of  grants  and  pro- 
grams (or  Sul  Ross  and  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Kl  Paso. 

Working  on  a  number  of  low  cost  and  low 
rent  housing  projecu  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Working  on  a  number  of  ro.id  programs, 
law  eufurcement  programs,  medical  service 
on  a  regional  and  local  basis,  educational 
and  retraining  programs. 

Working  for  bilingual  educational  funds. 

Working  for  better  working  conditions  and 
minimum  wage  standards. 

Working  for  Improved  housing,  parks  and 
recreational  facilities,  health  facilities,  and 
training   programs   for   low   Income   areas. 

Nominated  to  the  service  academies  sev- 
eral hundred  young  men  of  all  economic  and 
national  origin  backgrounds  representative 
of  the  District,  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
provide  equal  opportumty  for  all. 

In  1M6,  the  B-sa-Bs  were  phased  out.  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  had  Biggs 
Air  Force  Base  transferred  to  the  Army  Com- 
mand at  the  time  he  ordered  closed  or  re- 
duced 140  bases.  At  that  time  the  combined 
military  and  civilian  employee  personnel  at 
Biggs.  WtUlam  Beaumont  General  Hospital, 
and  Fort  Bliss  was  ai.733.  True  to  the  word 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  more  uniu  In- 
cluding the  Defense  Language  Institute, 
three  components  of  the  Sentinel  System 
and  various  others  were  moved  In  until  Biggs 
was  more  full  than  ever,  and  the  combined 
military  and  civilian  employee  personnel  at 
all  military  Installations  In  El  Paso  County 
In  1MB  was  94. IM  There  have  been  some 
reductions  at  Fort  Bliss  and  In  the  nation- 
wide cutback  there  will  be  proportionately 
more.  but.  even  with  all  reductions,  as  of 
February  19,  1970.  Fort  Bliss  has  grown  since 
190S  66.1"..  as  compared  to  Port  Beonlng. 
Fort  Bragg,  rort  Gordon  and  Fort  8111  which 
at  the  same  time  have  grown  an  average  of 
3SJ'>.  My  oOce  Is  now  active  In  placement 
of  any  dvUlana  who  may  have  been  RIFsd. 

In  aooordanoe  with  Oongisssiiisn  White's 
request,  as  of  this  time,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  replaced  troop  units  with  the  fol- 
lowing, as  a  hsgt lining:  a  unit  of  the  2nd 
BattaUon.  52nd  ArtlUery.  Sas  personnel:  and 
Battalion.  60th  Artillery  (Chapparal  Vulcan ) . 
600  personnel:  Second  Army  Security  Agency 
Company.  SOO  personnel. 

In  the  near  future.  000  additional  trainees 
will  arrive  at  Fort  Bliss  for  the  Safeguard 
Missile  Defense  program  with  more  to  come 
■■  the  program  expands.  Also,  the  comple- 
ment of  trainees  at  the  Defense  Language 
Institute  will  Increase  from  1100  annually  to 
1400. 

Percentage  attendsnce  voting  on  the  Is- 
sues: IMS.  100%:  19M.  100%:  1M7.  9»"c: 
ISM.  M%:  19M.  M%— one  o€  the  blgheet  In 
tbeHooM. 
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A  SENSE  OF  HUMANITY 


HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Meml>ers  of 
the  House  a  beautifully  written  editorial 
by  Mr.  James  Hessman,  senior  editor  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  concerning 
my  concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
SCDM  of  Congress  that  the  matter  of 
prisoners  should  be  given  first  priority 
on  the  agenda  of  the  peace  talks  in  Paris. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Hessman's  editorial 
characterizes  the  Issue  perfectly  when 
It  says  It  Is  "the  moral  Achilles'  heel  of 
the  enemy." 

I  am  very  sincere  when  I  say  that  I 
think  all  Members  of  the  House  will  ftod 
this  is  a  very  moving  editorial  that  makes 
them  ask  themselves  if  they  have  done 
all  they  can  in  this  area. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  read  the  edi- 
torial, and  urge  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  schedule  action  on  my  resolu- 
Uon. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A    SENSK   or   HtTMANTTT 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) . 

"Whereas  the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners In  North  Vietnam  has  been  one  of  the 
most  shameful  chapters  In  the  anguished 
history  of  the  Vietnam  war:  and, 

"Whereas  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  not  only  violated  the  articles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  concerning  prisoners 
of  war.  but  has  shown  Itself  In  the  past  to 
be  indllTerent  to  even  the  most  elemental 
standards  of  humane  consideration  by  refus- 
ing to  reveal  the  names  of  those  held  pris- 
oner, refusing  to  allow  communication  with 
their  famlUes.  and  refusing  to  allow  even 
the  simplest  ministrations  to  the  prisoners 
by  the  International  Red  Cross:  and. 

"Whereas  the  solution  of  the  prisoner  Irsue 
would  be  an  Important  step  toward  engen- 
dering the  kind  of  trust  which  must  be 
exchanged  before  any  meaningful  progress 
can  be  made  In  negotiating  a  settlement  to 
the  war: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
that  the  American  negotiators  at  the 
Conference  In  Paris  should  be  Instruct- 
ed to  Insist  that  the  matters  of  prisoners  be 
given  first  priority  on  the  Feace  Talks 
agenda:  and, 

"That  negotiations  ahould  seek  Improved 
treatment  of  prisoners,  releass  of  names  of 
prisoners,  inspections  of  prison  conditions  by 
the  InternaUonal  Bed  Cross  or  other  Inter- 
luitional  bodies,  and  the  issuance  of  continu- 
ing discussions  looking  toward  the  eventual 
exchange  or  release  of  prisoners:  and. 

"That  no  other  negotiations  should  proceed 
until  there  Is  substantive  progress  on  the 
Prisoner  of  War  Issue." 

So  reads  House  Concurrent  Resolution  499, 
Introduced  Into  the  Congress  last  week  by 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman 
L  Mendel  Rivers  (D-SC). 

We  support  the  Riven  resolution.  We  think 
the  American  people,  no  matter  what  their 
personal  feelings  on  the  Vietnam  war  Itself, 
also  will  support  It. 

For  too  long  a  time  the  1.S00  VS.  military 
men  listed  as  prisoners  of  wax  or  missing  In 
acUon  were  the  truly  forgotten  Amerlcaxu. 
Now  they  are  no  longer  forgotten,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Chairman  Rivera. 
RepresentaUve  William  Dlfiklnson  (B.-Ala.). 
and  Dallaa  bUUoaatre  K.  nam  Parat.  and  to 
the    oontlnmng  spotlight   fwciasd   oa   ttaa 
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POW  situation  by  the  Reader'i  Digest  and 
such  ouUtandlng  military-oriented  publica- 
tions as  i*<r  Force  and  Space  Digest  and 
Army  Magazine. 

Think  of  these  men.  Americans  like  your- 
self Uvlng  in  the  most  prlmlUve  of  condi- 
tions, suffering  extreme  physical  privations 
and  personal  humlllaUons.  the  victims  of  a 
war  fought  by  an  enemy  without  honor. 

Think  also  of  their  famlUes.  Wives  who 
live  In  a  Umbo  of  uncertainty,  not  knowing 
If  they  are  wives  or  widows.  Children  who  do 
not  know  if  their  lathers  are  alive  or  dead. 
Children  many  of  whom  have  never  seen  or 
can  no  longer  remember  their  fathers. 

These  families,  these  wives  and  children, 
they  also  are  prisoners  of  war.  and  they  are 
being  punished  cruelly  and  needlessly  by  an 
enemy  who  claims  the  moral  high  ground 
but  who  Ignores  the  most  basic  elements  of 
common  decency. 

Here  In  the  terrible  grayness  of  our  gray 
Cold  War  world  Is  an  Issue  that  Is  clearly 
black  and  white. 

Here  Is  an  Issue  which  tran.scends  partisan 
political  and  philosophical  differences  and 
behind  which  aU  Americans  can  and  should 
unite. 

Here  U  an  Issue  which  Is  the  moral 
Achilles'  heel  of  the  enemy,  an  Issue  which 
exposes,  for  all  the  world  to  see,  the  true 
character  of  Hanoi's  leaders,  an  issue  which 
gives  the  He  to  those  who  profess  to  see  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  liberators  rather  than 
as  aggressors. 

We  urge  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  Representative  Thomas 
Morgan  (D-Pa.)  to  speedily  ratify  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  Rivers  "sense  of  the 
Congress"  resolution. 

It  Is  more  than  the  sense  of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  American  people. 

And  It  Is  the  sense  of  humanity  itself. 
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Whereas,  these  Federal  Innovators  have 
placed  in  grave  Jeopardy  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  every  school  district  In 
every  state  In  the  nation,  and  have  wrought 
havoc,  confusion  and  frustration;  demoral- 
ized school  officials  and  made  a  travesty  of 
the  education  of  our  children.  Now,  there- 
fore, , 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  call  a  constitutional 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  returning  the 
control  of  education  to  the  states. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Senator  James  P. 
Mozlngo.  each  United  States  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina. 


A  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PASSED  BY  THE  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA STATE  SENATE 


POLLUTION  OP  THE  SEA 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or    SOCTTH    CAXOLIXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert In  the  CoNGUssiONAL  Record  a  copy 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  which  re- 
cently passed  the  South  Carolina  State 
Senate.  This  resolution  was  sponsored 
by  Senator  James  P.  MoKingo  of  Darling- 
ton, S.C.  who  Is  one  of  our  ablest  and 
most  highly  respected  senators  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  House  will  take  a  few 
minutes  of  their  valuable  time  to  read 
the  enclosed  resolution. 
The  resolution  follows: 
A  CoNCtramrr  RxsoLtmoN  Passxd  bt  tbx 

Sooth  Caxolxiia  Statx  Bznatx 
Memorlallxlng  Ooncreas  to  Can  a  Cbnstttu- 
Uonal  Convention  for  the  Purpose  of  Re- 
turning the  Control  of  Public  Education 
to  the  States. 

Whereas,  the  heretofore  gradual  erosion  of 
state  control  and  direction  of  the  public 
educational  lyitem  and  Institutions  has  now 
accelerated  Into  a  wholesale  usurpation  of 
power  by  a  federal  oligarchy;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  aegis  of  the  federal 
courts  »«f»«i««»»g  players  and  abrofatlng  tree- 
dotn  of  ehotoe.  federal  administrative  agen- 
das have  heen  obsessed  with  creating  an 
omnlKtont  and  nblqnltoas  Federal  Board  of 
■tfusattoi  capable  of  deciding  in  the  smanest 
and  most  remote  schocd  district  of  our  land 
problems  peculiar  to  that  district;  and 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  FKNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  A  recent 
article,  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues, offers  an  appalling  glimpse  into 
the  full  extent  of  man's  harmful  Impact 
on  his  environment.  Even  the  vast  oceans 
of  the  world  are  not  so  large  that  we 
cannot  render  them  utterly  devoid  of  life. 

Each  year  a  minimum  of  1  million  tons 
of  oil  finds  its  way  Into  the  sea.  In  a  re- 
vealing and  thought-provoking  essay,  the 
January  31,  1970,  New  Yorker  magazine 
outlined  some  of  the  known  effects  of  this 
oil  pollution.  Oil  spilled  from  seagoing 
vessels  and  leaking  from  offshore  drilling 
operations  not  only  depopulates  and  con- 
taminates vast  areas  of  the  ocean  but 
disrupts  the  ecological  balance  of  the  sea 
in  a  number  of  unexpected  ways.  Al- 
though pollution  from  this  source  is  al- 
ready far  advanced,  there  is  no  presently 
known  way  to  reverse  the  damage  which 
has  already  been  done.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  this  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

Ocean  Polltjtion 

The  ocean  is  so  large  that  few  people  even 
among  conservationists,  have  worried  much 
about  lU  becoming  polluted,  except  along  the 
shore.  Nonetheless,  oil  pollution,  for  one,  U 
already  widespread  In  mid-ocean,  and  some 
scientists  have  concluded  that  the  size  of  the 
ocean  makes  It  more,  rather  than  less,  vul- 
nerable to  poUutlon,  especlaUy  by  persistent 
substances  Uke  oil  and  DDT.  RecenUy,  we 
put  In  a  call  to  one  of  these  scientists — Dr. 
Max  Blumer,  an  orgaxilc  chemist  and  a  Senior 
SdentUt  at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanograpblc 
Institution.  "The  amount  of  tar — the  residue 
of  an  oil  spill — on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
already  equals  the  amotint  of  Its  stirface 
plant  life,"  Dr.  Blumer  said.  "Uy  colleague 
Dr.  Richard  Backus,  who  has  supervised  sev- 
eral of  our  ocean-going  expeditions,  can  tell 
you  more  about  this.  Come  up  and  see  us." 
A  few  days  later,  we  did  just  that. 

Woods  Hole  Is  a  very  small  commtinity, 
with  a  grocery  store,  a  drugstore,  a  large 
restaurant,  several  small  restaurants,  a  small 
boatyard,  a  small  yacht  club,  a  small  book- 
store (some  of  these  were  closed  for  the 
season),  and  three  large  laboratories — the 
Oceanographlc  Institution,  which  Is  the 
largest  and  newest;  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory:  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  laboratory.  There  was  an  tmpoUuted 
coat  of  snow  over  the  town,  and  between 
and  above  various  buildings  could  be  seen 
the  masts  of  large  research  vessels  and  small 
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fishing  boats.  We  found  Dr.  Backus  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Marine  Sciences  Build- 
ing, where  he  studies  the  habits  of  fish. 
Blue-eyed,  brown-haired,  dolphin-nosed,  and 
weathered  by  voyages,  he  snatched  a  sea- 
man's blue  knitted  cap  off  his  head,  handed 
a  voluminous  computer  print-out  to  an  asso- 
ciate, and  led  u=  Into  a  tiny,  book-lined  inner 
office. 

"These    are    beauties,"    Dr.    Backus    said, 
banding   us  two   bottles  containing   gooey, 
golf-ball-size  black  globs  floating  In  a  liquid 
and  trailing  sticky-looking  streamers.  "That's 
what  we  get.  These  are  comparaUvely  firm.  I 
wish  they  all  were.  We  picked  them  up  In  our 
neuston  nets.  Neuston  are  minute  organisms 
that  inhabit  the  upper  few  centimetres  of  the 
water  at  night  and  live  as  deep  as  two  thou- 
sand feet  by  day.  We  started  towing  neuston 
nets  in  1964.  Right  away,  we  began  noticing 
the  tar  fouling  the  neU.  These  tar  balls  are 
picked  up  by  the  nets,  but  most  of  the  more 
llqiUd  stuff  goes  right  through  them— thank 
God.  We  made  them  to  get  fish.  Unquestion- 
ably, a  principal  source  of  the  oil  Is  ships 
pumping  their  bilge  or  tonkers  flushing  their 
tanks.  The  amount  varies,  but  I  can't  think 
of  anywhere  I've  been  In  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Caribbean   where  we 
haven't  found  it.  I  think  the  highest  concen- 
traUon  we  found  was  off  Libya.  We  estimate 
that  In  heavy  concentrations  there  is  as  much 
as  half  a  cubic  centimetre — a  lump  as  big  as 
a  pencil  eraser — on  every  square  yard  of  sea 
surface.  We've  found  tar  in  the  stomachs  of 
fish— sauries— that  are  fed  on  by  all  larger 
fish.   The  toxic  chemicals  must   get  spread 
around   very  widely:   they  get  absorbed  by 
both  plants  and  animals.  God  knows  what 
the  effects  are.  Blumer  wUl  tell  you  something 
about  that." 

We  went  up  Eome  stairs  and  found  Dr. 
Blumer  and  several  associates  In  a  large  lab- 
oratory; he  led  us  Into  a  small  office  with  a 
large  window  overlooking  an  inner  harbor 
where  sailboats  covered  with  snow  stlU 
swung  at  moorings.  Dr.  Blumer  Is  a  neat, 
good-looking,  dark-haired  man  In  hU  forties. 
He  Is  Swlss-bom.  he  told  us,  and  has  been 
studying  hydrocarbons  at  Woods  Hole  for  ten 
years.  "Hydrocarbons  are  extremely  persist- 
ent," Dr.  Blumer  said.  "Once  Incorporated  in 
the  flesh,  they  remain  forever,  and  are  passed 
on  through  the  whole  chain  of  predators. 
For  Instance.  In  certain  animals  we  may  find 
hydrocarbons  characterlsUc  of  algae  found 
In  a  partlciilar  area,  so  we  know  that,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  the  algae  of  that  area  are 
part  of  their  diet.  All  Uvlng  organisms  man- 
ufacture hydrocarbons  themselves,  but  the 
hydrocarbons  in  the  petroleum  spilled  In  the 
ocean  each  year  already  exceed  the  nattiral 
production.  It  U  quite  a  serious  problem." 
We  asked  what  the  oil  dumped  In  the 
ocean  did  to  the  fish  and  other  forms  of  life. 
"In  mid-ocean.  It's  very  hard  to  assess  the 
effects  of  anything,"  Blumer  said.  '"The  cur- 
rents move  the  stuff  around.  The  animals 
move.  However,  the  effects  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. People  have  said  that  If  you  have  an  oU 
spill,  the  toxic  volatile  fractions  of  the  oil 
evaporate  very  quickly,  and  that  the  rest — 
tar — Is  Inert,  though  messy.  This  Is  not  so. 
Backus  has  given  us  tar  samples  that  have 
been  in  the  ocean  from  two  to  six  months, 
and  they  still  contain  the  toxic  fractions — 
paraffins,  benzenes,  toluenes.  A  substantial 
part  of  any  oU  splU  goes  Into  s<dution  In 
the  water,  and  It  Is  toxic — Indeed,  the  most 
tozle  fractions  are  the  most  scrfuble.  This 
affects  all  organisms — ^frtMn  pbytoplankton 
to  basking  sharks.  Most  of  the  world's  oU  Is 
transported  by  sea  In  established  shipping 
lanes.  A  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  at  least — a 
minimum  of  a  million  tons  a  year — ^ts  spilled 
or  flushed  or  leaked  Just  In  transport  and 
port  operations.  Half  the  seafood  of  the  world 
comes  from  one-tenth  of  ooe  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  sea  chiefly  tb»  coastal  areas, 
which  are  most  subject  to  pollution.  For  m- 
Btance,  one-quarter  of  the  oU  transported 
by  sea  passes  through  the  English  Channel. 
Large  parts  of  the  ocean  are  desert:,  and  al- 
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ways  wlU  b*.  so  we  cma'i  bop«  to  harvMt 
food  from  otber  paru  of  the  sea  wblle  we  go 
on   polluting  the  most  fruitful  araaa. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  instant  damage 
from  anjr  oil  spill:  first,  the  Immediate  kill 
by  the  toxic  fractions:  second,  the  pollution 
of  the  animals  that  are  not  killed,  rendering 
them  unfit  for  human  nutrition  And  there 
are  two  other  matters  of  concern  Because 
bydrticartwns  are  stable  in  the  food  chain 
and  are  concentrated  as  they  are  passed  on. 
one  wonders  if  carcinogens,  for  instance,  may 
eventually  become  concentrated  to  the  point 
of  danger  The  final  aspect  may  be  the  most 
dilbcult  of  all  to  deal  with.  Organic  chemi- 
cal compounds,  which  appear  In  the  ocean 
in  a  few  parts  per  blUlon.  play  many  roler. 
and  certain  elements  of  petroleum  mimic 
them  very  closely.  Many  fish  find  food  or 
mates  or  their  spawning  grounds  through 
smell.  The  salmon  has  a  veri'  acute  !»ense  of 
smell.  A  starfish  almost  instantly  senses  the 
presence  of  an  extract  of  oyster  in  a  con- 
centration of  one  part  to  a  bllUun  parts  of 
water 

The  addition  of  a  million  tuii^i  ut  oil  a 
year,  stirred  by  ocean  curenis.  may  relatively 
quickly  produce — could  have  already  pro- 
duced, for  all  we  know — wholesale  pollution 
suffldent  to  block  the  finding  ot  mates,  food, 
or  habitats,  or  to  provide  false  stimuli  for 
these.  Kerosene  was  long  ago  used  to  attract 
lotMters.  and  was  declared  illegal.  Once  otl  Is 
•pUled.  modt  remedies  make  things  worse.  It 
was  the  tragedy  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  affair 
that  the  dlspersant  used  was  particularly 
toxic  Itself.  Many  of  the  newer  dlspersanu 
are  touted  as  non-toxic  '  But  a  detergent — 
even  a  truly  non-toxic  one — breaks  up  the 
oil  from  a  large  slick  into  small  droplets, 
which  simply  go  into  .-•olution  faster  and  in 
greater  quantity. 

Many  little  animals  will  eat  any  particle 
of  a  certain  size,  and  will  consequently  est 
these  droplets  where  they  would  not  eat 
from  a  large  slick  In  the  long  run.  after  much 
of  the  damage  is  done,  bacteria  protMbly  get 
rid  of  oil.  Detergents  kill  bacteria.  Some 
people  are  working  on  seeding  spills  with 
bacteria,  but  no  single  strain  of  bacteria 
works  on  all  components  of  the  otl.  and  the 
part  that  la  neutralized  first  is  the  least  toxic. 
Various  substances  have  been  used  to  sink 
an  oil  slick,  and  the  oil  does  disappear  from 
the  surface,  but  then  it  destroys  the  bottom 
fauna — shellfish  and  bottom  feeders,  like 
cod.  On  the  whole,  short  of  prevention.  I 
believe  the  most  satisfactory  way  now  of 
dealing  with  oil  in  the  ocean  is  to  burn  it — 
which,  of  course,  pollutes  the  air.  Tbeoretl- 
cally.  cleaning  up  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
polluter,  but  today,  unless  a  ship  is  wrecked, 
the  polluter  is  rarely  brought  to  account  It 
Is  quite  easy,  however,  to  Identify  chemically 
the  source  of  even  s  small  spill,  though  I'm 
not  aware  that  the  technique  is  In  use  any- 
where. Oils  from  different  sources  are  them- 
selves different;  petroleum  oompaales  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  research  to  this,  be- 
causa  It  Is  helpful  in  exploration.  The  otl 
from  any  source  has  a  characteristic  com- 
poaltion  and  can  be  distinguished  from  that 
from  any  other  source:  refined  products  are 
even  more  identifiable  The  technique  is  not 
difficult.  It's  entirely  possible  to  compare  the 
oil  carried  by  a  particular  ship  with  that  In 
a  spUl  and  know  whether  they  are  the  same. 
I  think  tbe  certainty  of  apprehension  Is  the 
best  hope  for  prevention.  My  colleague  How- 
ard Sanders,  who  Is  a  marine  ecologlst.  has 
been  studying  an  oil  spill  right  in  our  back 
yard  and  can  t«U  you  what  it  does  to  living 
creatures." 

Dr.  Blumer  suggested  that  we  accompany 
him  down  a  corridor  to  Sanders'  office.  "In 
mid-September,  s  fuel  barge  went  aground 
near  here — it  was  miles  out  of  the  marked 
channel — and  spilled  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  gallons  of  No.  3  fuel  otl,"  be 
aald.  "The  initial  kill  here  wras  enormotu;  the 
population  went  fracn  two  hundred  thousand 
animals  per  square  metre  of  otarsh  area  to 
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maybe  two  animals  And  they  say  oil  Is  not 
toxic!"  He  snorted,  and  a  moment  later  was 
introducing  us  to  Dr  Sanders,  a  tall,  cheer- 
ful-looking man  with  thinning  sandy  hair 
and  a  small  mustache 

"Because  of  the  wind  at  the  time  of  the 
wreck,  most  ot  the  oil  that  went  ashore  was 
confined  to  u  bight  called  Wild  Harbor  and 
the  stream  running  into  It,"  Or  Sanders 
said  pulling  up  three  chairs  and  lighting  a 
Bunsen  burner  under  a  coffeepot.  'The  kill 
w.is  Immediate  and  total" — Dr  Blumer  nod- 
ded vigorously — "and  was  well  in  progress 
before  any  detergents  or  dispersants  were 
used  on  the  slick 

The  kill  continued  after  floating  barriers 
were  put  out  across  the  hiirbor  mouth.  It 
even  extended  to  a  pond  separated  from  the 
stre.im  by  a  road.  Tliere  were  windrows  of 
dead  :<nd  dying  anini:ils  on  the  beach  for 
du>s  We  were  lucky  to  t>e  so  nearby,  because 
within  a  few  days  the  carcasses  had  rotted — 
no  more  evidence.  The  oil  company  hsd  teams 
down  on  the  beach  raking  them  up  every 
day.  but  each  tide  would  bring  In  more  We 
counted  dozens  of  species  of  fish  washed 
up  dead,  plus  shellfish,  marsh  grasses,  and 
bottom-living  eels  and  worms.  Those  last 
were  a  surprise,  because  everyone  had  said 
that  oil  doesn't  affect  the  bottom — that  it 
Just  floats  on  the  surface  But  these  bottom 
dwellers  were  apparently  coming  out  of  their 
burrows  in  hordes  and  being  washed  ashore 
dying  or  dead.  They  were  a  major  part  of 
the  kill 

When  we  sampled  the  sediment,  we  found 
it  saturated  writh  oil  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
a  foot,  and  our  subs^uent  samplings  have 
shown  no  perceptible  reduction.  That  was 
against  accepted  ideas,  too  The  oil  Is  sup- 
posed to  break  down  rather  quickly,  leaving 
a  residue  of  tar.  which  most  animals  couldn't 
eat  ■• 

"Tbe  amount  and  the  composition  of  the 
oil  In  the  sediment  today  are  almost  exactly 
what  they  were  in  September, '  Dr.  Blumer 
said. 

"Since  September,"  Dr  Sanders  said,  "every 
time  we  have  a  storm,  enough  oil  appears 
to  get  stirred  back  Into  the  water  to  produce 
a  new  kill  of  fish  The  river,  the  beaches,  the 
bottom  out  to  a  depth  of  about  forty  feet 
are  completely  dead.  None  of  the  animals 
that  lived  there  remsin.  and  the  area  Is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  repopulated,  by  one 
species — a  worm  that  thrives  only  in  polluted 
waters  and  has  never  been  found  here  before. 
But  perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all  were  the 
animals  that  were  affected  but  not  killed 
Their  behavior  became  cockeyed.  We  found 
bottom  fish  on  the  surface — you  could  put 
your  hand  down  and  pull  up  cod  and  eels. 
It  was  grotesque.  Their  escape  reactions 
weren't  working  at  all.  Fiddler  crabs  nor- 
mally put  up  a  claw  and  scoot  away  If  you 
approach  They  got  the  claw  up,  but  they 
Just  stayed  there.  And  they  were  In  mating 
coloration  at  a  time  of  year  when  they 
shouldn't  have  been  It's  questlonsble 
whether  they  could  reproduce,  or  whether 
any  offspring  could  survive  at  thst  time  of 
year  The  contaminated  shellfish  have  not — 
as  they  are  said  to  be  able  to  do— purified 
themselves,  and  probably  never  wUI." 

"Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  if  you 
cook  contaminated  shellflah.  the  bad  taste 
disappears,"  Dr.  Blumer  said.  "This  may  be 
so — I  haven  t  tried  it— but  taste  accounts 
for  only  a  very  small  part  of  oil,  and  the 
part  that  remains  Is  toxic." 

"We  dont  know  bow  long  It  will  take  for 
the  area  to  return  to  nortnal."  Or.  Sanders 
said,  "or  If  or  how  It  wiu  " 

"Some  people  believe  that,  with  proper 
measures,  even  Lake  Erie  can  be  cleaned  up 
in  a  matter  of  decades."  Di  Blumer  said 
"But  the  ocean  is  so  big.  and  its  circulation 
so  broad,  that  It's  very  likely  that  any  pollu- 
tion, of  whatever  degree.  Is  Irreversible  Pour 
or  five  hundred  years  would  be  required  to 
balance  Its  effects." 
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Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
February  meeting  of  the  American 
Oceanic  OrKanizatlon.  we  were  privileged 
to  have  as  our  guest  spealcer  Mr.  George 
B.  Anderson,  head  of  the  Ocean  Sciences 
Department  of  the  Naval  Undersea  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  In  San 
Diego.  Calif.  His  topic  was  why  the 
United  States  has  such  a  great  interest 
in  the  oceans,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
this  speech  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr,  Anderson's  address  follows: 
AoiWEss  ST  Ma   GEoacK  B.  ANoraaoN 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  American  Oceanic  Orga- 
nization and  share  with  you  some  of  my  per- 
sonal views  on  the  state  of  our  oceanography. 

But  first,  and  with  most  respectful  apolo- 
gies to  you  Mr.  Kulek  (for  your  kind  Intro- 
duction) you  have  a  right  to  know  who  I 
really  am.  Let  me  tell  you  how  this  ocean- 
ographer  became  an  "Official"  Oceanographer 

A  few  years  ago,  while  In  the  Arctic  on 
board  a  Navy  survey  vessel.  I  was  laid  low 
with  a  standard  case  of  appendicitis.  Portu- 
nately  I  was  already  an  "Arctic  Bluenose" 
of  goodstanding  and  King  Neptune  saw  fit 
to  have  a  young  doctor  on  board  who  wanted 
very  much  to  be  a  surgeon  when  he  grew  up 
"Doc"  approached  me  as  though  I  was  some- 
how his  final  exam  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  he  passed  that  exam:  however,  us  in  all 
examinations,  there  are  marking  scales  and 
the  best  we  could  award  this  effort  was  B  t 
or  A  —  .  At  any  rate  It  became  necessary  for 
me  to  be  rotated  to  shore  assignment  fol- 
lowing a  medical  make  up  exam  and  this 
brings  me  closer  to  the  thrust  of  my  story. 

I  called  Washington,  The  Bureau  of  Navy 
Personnel— Did  they  know  where  my  next 
tour  would  be? — Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  did.  I  was  to  be  sent  to  tbe  17.  S.  Navy 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  as  their 
Oceanographlc  Program  Officer.  Well  now — I 
personally  love  New  England,  the  Sound 
Laboratory  has  an  excellent  reputation  and 
I  became  very  excited  about  the  prospects 
of  this  new  assignment.  However,  a  amall 
wisp  of  conscience  required  of  me  that  I  tell 
the  Bureau  detaller  that  In  all  bonesty  I 
was  not  an  oceanographer  but  a  hydrog- 
rapher — Silence — Well,  to  be  a  little  more 
precise  I  was  really  a  gravimetric  geodesist — 
again  silence — OJE  ,  How  about  geophyslclst? 

After  a  third  period  of  prolonged  silence 
he  said  "well,  whatever  you  do.  you  do  It  at 
sea  don't  you?"  Tes  Sir.  "Very  well  then, 
you're  an  oceanographer  and  you're  going  to 
the  Sound  Laboratory"  And  co  I've  been  an 
oceanographer  ever  since. 

I  wish,  however,  we  could  qualify  oceanog- 
raphy and  oceanogrspher  In  more  precise 
terms  than  we  seem  able  to  do.  Certainly,  the 
public  seems  mystified  by  It  all.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Layman  know  what  an  astronaut  Is,  but 
have  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  an  aquanaut 
Is  and  even  less  of  an  understanding  of  what 
It  takes  to  be  an  oceanographer.  How  much 
more  confused  the  public  must  be  then  about 
the  entire  intriguing  but  confusing  world 
of  ocean  science. 

There  I  go — following  In  the  footatepa  of 
every  oceanographer-luncheon  speaker  tbat 
has  gone  before  me.  You  want  to  baar  about 
ocean  science  and  we  always  start  talking 
about  the  space  program.  All  right,  let's  talk 
about  spaceography  versus  oceanography  for 
a  momsot  and  get  it  over  with. 
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My  first  comment  would  be  this — Thank 
heavens  for  the  Space  Program  I  I  can't 
imagine  where  oceanography  would  be  today 
if  we  oould  not  get  Instruments  from  the 
astronauUcs  Industry.  It  la  an  Industry  bom 
ot  space  program  demands,  and  has  re- 
sponded to  such  requirements  as  quality  con- 
trol. mlnlaturlzaUon,  mlcro-mlnlaturlza- 
lion,  environmental  testing  and  callbraUon. 
The  National  space  program  has  created  an 
extremely  sophisticated  vehicle  and  instru- 
raent,  design  and  manufacturing  industry 
ihAl  the  oceanographer  can  utilize — for  a 
price. 

Secondly,  the  space  progiam  has  led  the 
way  in  time  series  analysis  and  In  Uie  effec- 
tive, proper  utllizaUon  of  h«gh-speed  compu- 
ters. Very  recently,  while  returning  to  San 
Diego  from  a  visit  to  our  Hawaiian  labora- 
tory, I  was  discussing  the  distinguished 
Journal  of  Geophysical  Research  with  one  of 
our  senior  oceanographers.  His  remarks 
startled  me.  He  claimed  that  he  was  reading 
fewer  and  fewer  of  their  published  oceanog- 
r.\pliy  papers  and  more  of  the  space  papers. 
The  reason:  space  scientists'  analytic  treat- 
ment of  large  complex  problems  represents 
some  of  the  most  advanced  thinking  being 
done.  To  be  sure  the  specific  problem  may 
not  be  of  great  concern  to  my  oceanographer 
friend — but  the  statistical  treatment  and 
data-analysis  approach  of  large  multi-vari- 
able problems  means  a  great  deal. 

Thirdly.  In  see'iclng  soluUons  to  the  large, 
complicated  scientific  quests  facing  this 
NaUon,  the  necessity  of  setting  goals  and 
marshalling  forces  to  attain  those  goals  U  of 
extreme  Importance.  Our  space  program  is 
less  than  10  years  old.  Yet  Americans  have 
walked  on  the  moon,  not  once  but  twice!  An 
Incredible  feat.  Yet  thU  would  not  have  hap- 
pened had  we  not  had  amongst  us  one  with 
the  courage  and  conviction  to  set  for  us  Just 
such  an  Impossible  goal.  Oceanography 
needs  some  national  goal  setUng— without 
It  our  efforts  will  remain  parochial  and 
fractured. 

So  let's  not  waste  time  by  feeling  sorry  for 
ourselves  because  space  has  all  the  money — 
In  my  view  the  st-ite  of  oceanography  prob- 
ably would  be  considerably  worse  than  It  is 
right  now  had  we  not  had  a  vibrant  active 
goal-oriented  space  program. 

We  are,  as  a  people,  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  and  concerned  about  our  world's 
oceans.  There  are  a  host  of  popular  org,%niza- 
tlons  In  all  our  major  cities  whose  total- 
focus  Is  ocean  oriented.  Among  them  can  be 
found  such  diverse  groups  as  GOO.  or  Get 
Oil  Out,  from  Sanu  Barbara,  The  American 
Cetacean  Society  of  Los  Angeles,  and,  of 
course,  the  fast  growing  Sidney  Kulek  Ocean 
Engineering  Pan  Club  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Naturally  we  have  our  professional  socie- 
ties. The  Marine  Technology  Society,  The 
American  Geophysical  Union,  The  American 
Society  of  Limnology  and  Oceanography.  The 
American  Oceanic  Organltatlon,  and  so  on. 
There  are  so  many  professional  oceanographlc 
societies  that  we  might  Just  ask  If  so  many 
can  serve  us  as  well  as  might  a  few.  At  any 
rate,  let  It  be  well  established  that  we  have 
many  groups  reflecting  Interest  and  concern 
In  Our  Nation  and  the  Sea.  What  of  this  con- 
cern and  Interest?  I  strongly  suspect  that 
many  of  our  ladles  and  gentlemen  are  frus- 
trated by  the  feeling  that  we  are  not  moving 
purposefully  enough  Into  the  ocean.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  I  share  in  some  of  that  feel- 
ing of  frustration.  In  the  time  remaining, 
then,  I  would  like  to  discuss  three  topics^ 
Plrst,  my  personal  conviction  that  those  of 
us  in  Navy  oceanography  must  spend  this 
decade  developing  tbe  scientific  knowledge 
and  engineering  technology  that  will  permit 
the  XS3.  Navy  to  operate  within  the  total 
ocean  voliune. 

Second,  the  majority  "Brst  string"  oceano- 
graphlc research  being  done  In  the  country 
today  Is  either  done  dli«ctly  by  Navy  in- 
house  laboratories  or  Is  sponsored  by  Navy 
requirements  and  funding  in  industry  and  In 
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the  Universities.  The  Mansfield  Amendment 
(so  called  Article  203 »  could  Jeopardize  por- 
tions of  this  unique  program. 

Third,  a  requirement  exUU  for  esUbllsh- 
Ing  National  oceanic  goals — clearly  the  re- 
port Our  Nation  and  the  Sea  attempts  to  do 
this.  Oceanic  goaU  wlU  always  be  more  di- 
verse than  space  goals  such  as  "putting  a 
man  on  the  moon  by  1970."  Our  goals  will 
require  considerable  public  aw,\reness  and 
empathy  and  this  then  must  be  developed  by 
our  oceanographlc  community  leaders. 

Let  me  now  discuss  Item  one — Navy  opera- 
tions In  the  total  ocean  volume.  Nuclear 
propulsion  has  given  us  a  new  dimension  In 
seafaring— "staying  power".  Nuclear  power 
baa  freed  the  submariner  from  dependence 
on  the  oxysen-rlch  atmosphere  and  allowed 
hlia  to  run  deep  for  Icnp  periods.  The  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe  in  1960  by  the 
Trifon.  totally  submerged  for  61  days  while 
logging  30,752  ml.,  gave  a  spectacular  dem- 
onsuatlon  of  American  o:ean  technology. 

Such  exploits  represent  imaginative  ex- 
amples of  man's  Ingenuity  at  seafaring.  But 
they  are  temporary  and  limited  approaches 
to  occupation  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  Important  to  realize.  In  spite  of  im- 
pressions to  the  contrary,  that  we  and  other 
nations  employ  surface  operating  maritime 
and  naval  forces.  That  Is,  all  of  our  mer- 
chant and  naval  ocean-operating  activity  Is 
on  or  very  near  the  air-sea  Interface.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  the  oceans  in  cross  section. 
Let  a  vertical  36  "  yardsUck  represent  the 
oceans  from  the  surface  down  to  the  Marl- 
anas  Trench — the  deepest  known  ocean 
trench — nearly  36.000  ft.  down.  The  top  I'i 
inches  of  our  ruler  then  represents  the  nom- 
inal operating  regions  of  the  world's  surface 
and  submarine  navies. 

Ten  years  ago  last  month  the  U.S.  Navy 
visited  the  Marianas  Trench  with  the  historic 
b.ithyscaph  Trieste  I  dive,  yet  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  we  have  no  operational  ability 
to  do  sustained  and  varied  work  wrlthin  the 
total  ocean  volume.  Yet,  were  we  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  tremendous  volume,  we 
would  Increase  our  operating  theater  by  an 
order  of  magnitude.  We  must  learn  to  work 
the  sea  In  three  dimensions  rather  than  two. 
Let  me  now  digress  slightly  and  express  the 
motives  which  when  taken  collectively  help 
explain  the  drive  into  the  oceans. 

First,  National  defense.  Our  Navy  must  be 
provided  the  capability  to  exercise  dominant 
control  over  the  total  ocean  volume  of  stra- 
tegic interest  to  this  country.  The  1966  Presi- 
dent's Scientific  Advlsoiy  Committee  Report. 
"Effective  Use  of  the  Sea ",  states:  "The  most 
useful  aspect  of  Pedt-ral  Involvement  In 
ocean  science  and  technology  for  the  next 
five  to  10  years  relates  to  National  Security  In 
the  narrow,  strictly  military  sense." 

Second,  expanding  need  for  national  serv- 
ices. That  Is  a  national  capability  for  such 
things  as  search,  salvage  and  rescue  In  the 
deep  ocean.  Today,  this  is  essentially  a  Navy 
Department  task  and  represents  a  service  to 
Itself,  but  I  think  we  will  eventually  see  a 
national  deep-ocean  technology  service  for 
such  events  as  offshore  rig  disasters,  civilian- 
submersible  sinkings,  sunken-cargo  retrieval, 
and  enforcement  of  offshore  petroleum  and 
mineral  claims. 

Third,  political  considerations.  To  claim  or 
work  territory,  tradition  dictates  occupying 
It  physically.  The  United  Nations'  promul- 
gated "Law  of  the  Sea"  with  its  included  con- 
vention on  the  continental  shelf  clearly  fore- 
shadows economic  and  military  claims  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  being  extended  over  large 
promising  areas  of  the  sea  floor  by  maritime 
nations. 

Pourth,  resources.  The  desire  for  new  sup- 
plies of  food,  minerals,  petroleimi  and  terri- 
tory has  not  ended  with  the  conUnents.  Na- 
tions are  ttimlng  to  the  continental  shelf 
and  the  cpntinental  slope  for  resources. 

These  motives  help  explain  the  rush  to 
acquire  deep-ocean  technology:  but  I  think 
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we  do  ourselves  an  InJusUce  II  we  don't  ad- 
mit to  other  compelUng  motives  as  well.  We 
are  going  into  the  deep  ocean  and  occupying 
Its  various  domains  because  our  Intellectual 
and  scientific  curiosity  demands  It  of  us,  A 
national  program  can  greatly  accelerate  our 
progress,  but  the  lack  of  such  a  program  will 
not  prevent  this  new  adventure.  It  will  only 
delay  and  slow  it  such  that  significant  ad- 
vances might  be  made  first  by  other  nations. 
For  a  decade  the  U.S.  has  enjoyed  a  nu- 
c:ear-£Ubmarine  force  superior  to  any  other. 
We  have  had  this  superiority  because,  rather 
than  wait  lor  an  adversary  to  establish  a 
capabUity  and  then  try  to  react  to  It,  we 
boldly  chose  to  develop  a  new  submarine 
capability  and  to  do  It  so  well  that  any  ad- 
versary would  lag  up  m  that  capablUty  for 
many  years. 

In  our  use  of  the  deep  ocean  we  must  be 
as  Imaginative  and  as  bold  as  we  were  in 
building  the  Polaris  fleet. 

In  July,  1967,  the  Naval  Undersea  Research 
and  Development  Center,  formerly  entitled 
the  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center,  was  es- 
tablished under  the  technical  leadership  of 
Dr.  William  B.  McLean,  The  new  Center  with 
Captain  Charles  B.  Bishop  as  Commander  Is 
directly  missioned  to  undersea  warfare  and 
ocean  technology.  Development  of  programs 
which  respond  to  the  Navy's  Deep  Ocean 
Technology  programs  are  of  primary  concern 
to  NUC  and  toward  this  end  NUC  has  estab- 
lished many  new  programs  that  will  aUow 
us  to  try  our  wings— or  if  you  will— allow  us 
to  try  our  fins  In  the  deep  sea. 

For  example:  Dr.  Thomas  Lang,  a  hydrody- 
namist  with  the  Center  has  completed  tank 
model  studies  with  a  Twin  Hulled  Semi-Sub- 
merged Ship.  Imagine.  If  you  wUl.  a  catama- 
ran hull  except  that  the  twin  hull  sections 
which  are  water  borne  are  submerged  well 
below  the  waterllne  of  conventional  craft. 
Dr  Lang's  model  and  design  studies  indicate 
that  such  a  vessel  gives  greatly  Unproved 
seaworthiness,  renders  fuU  control  in  pitch, 
heave  and  roll  and  Is  capable  of  40-60  knot 
speeds  in  tonnages  ranging  from  100  to  100,- 
000  tons  One  nice  advantage  U  that  such  a 
craft  is  possible  with  today's  existing  tech- 
nology. 

A  second  example  of  Naval  Undersea  Center 
new  ocean  programs  Is  a  design  and  model 
study  for  large  floating  ocean  platforms 
Many  of  you  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  of  the  con- 
ceptual plans  for  offshore  floating  airports. 
We  would  like  to  consider  the  Idea  of  deploy- 
able  modular  sections  that  can  be  hinged  to- 
gether to  form  floating  support  Islands  for 
planes,  helicopters  or  riverine  and  coastal 
patrol  craft.  Center  designs  Indicate  that 
concrete  construction  of  square  modules,  per- 
haps 50'  X  50'  at  the  deck  level  supported  by 
300'  long  circular  hull  woiUd  be  very  stable 
and  cost  about  one  tenth  the  cost  of  com- 
parable steel  construcUon.  Concrete  for  float- 
ing vessels  If  certainly  not  new.  We  still  have 
WWI  constructed  concrete  hulls  around  and 
now  yacht  hulls  are  b-lng  fabricated  of  this 
material. 

A  third  example  of  NUC  ocean  technology 
win  be  demonstrated  this  fall  by  WlU  Por- 
man  when  his  glass  and  steel  submersible 
Deepvlew.  Is  lowered  gently  Into  the  Pacific 
to  begin  a  long  series  of  test  trials.  Deepvlew 
U  unique  In  that  her  entire  forebody  or  bow 
Is  composed  of  a  44  Inch  glass  hemisphere 
mated  to  a  steel  main  hull  cylinder.  The 
UtOe  submarine  wiU  carry  two  personnel,  a 
pUot  and  a  scientific  observer.  Operation 
depth  Is  expected  to  reach  1,500  ft. 

May  we  speak  for  a  moment  about  the 
shifting  climate  surroimding  the  subject  of 
scientific  research. 

SecUon  203  of  the  recently  enacted  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Authorization  Act  (Sen- 
ator Mansfield  Amendment)   states: 

"None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry 
out  any  research  project  or  study  unless  such 
project  or  study  has  a  direct  and  apparent 
relationship  to  a  specific  mUltary  funcUon. 
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The  intent  !s  most  certainly  appropriate, 
but  the  amendment  has  cre/ted  considerable 
concern  among  members  of  Navy's  research 
community.  Per  example.  It  surely  must  be 
clear  to  all  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  apply 
knowledge  that  does  not  yet  exist  Purther.  it 
Is  now  well  appreciated  that  there  Is  much 
Information  missing  from  our  oceanographic 
text  books  of  the  ocean  world.  11  the  total 
ocein  domain  Is  to  become  the  true  operat- 
ing theater  of  the  US.  Navy  then  we  need 
thai  missing  knowledge  of  ocean  phenomena 
..nd  »e  need  It  In  increasing  detail  The  Navy 
must,  therefore,  continue  Its  pioneering 
(•oeanogniphlc  research  effort  In  order  that 
torpedoes  may  run  deeper,  that  divers  may 
<ir;ty  saturated  longer,  thut  submarines  may 
visit  greater  depths,  that  surveillance  sysienw 
m;«v  enjoy  greater  and  greater  detection 
ranges  Once  again  I  refer  to  the  1M6  PSAR 
report  The  most  useful  aspect  of  Federal  in- 
volvement in  ocean  science  and  technology 
lor  the  next  five  to  10  years  relates  to  Na- 
tional Security  In  the  narrow,  strictly  mili- 
tary sense." 

It  Is  not  my  place  to  question  the  Mans- 
field Amendment,  but  I  do  plead  for  a  calm, 
most  deliberate  review  of  research  programs 
and  a  considered  appreciation  for  the  very 
unique  ocean  science  program  established  by 
the  US.  Navy.  The  line  between  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  is  net  always  a  clear  one.  But 
We  can  look  back  on  some  10  to  15  years  of 
Navy  oceHn  research  at  just  one  Navy  labora- 
tory and  gain  an  appreciation  for  whether  or 
not  such  research,  which  when  It  started 
was  probably  ill  denned,  became  strongly  ap- 
plied with  an  "apparent  relationship  to  a 
speclflc  military  function". 

Example  No  1 :  Discovery  and  definition  of 
the  deep  scattering  layer — a  migratory  layer 
of  marine  organisms  and  particles  that  U 
responsible  for  acoustic  scattering  of  sonar 
transmlslons 

Example  No  2:  .^coui>tlc  definition  of  the 
convergence  zone  path  and  demonstration 
thai  thU  deep  water  oceanographlcally  de- 
fined acoustic  path  may  be  used  from  sur- 
face ships  for  detection  of  submarine*  at 
great  distances 

Example  No  3:  Prom  sea  floor  geology  re> 
search,  the  creation  of  geo-acoustic  models 
of  the  sea  floor  th.it  help  explain  and  pre- 
dict t>ehavior  of  US  Navy  bottom  bounce 
>onar  systems. 

Example  No  4:  From  the  study  of  sea  Ice 
physics  development  of  Arctic  under  sea 
submarine  operations,  including  Ice  pene- 
tration through  the  polar  cap. 

Example  No  5:  Trieste  I  dive  to  the  Mari- 
anas Trench  sea  floor  at  35400  ft.  In  I960. 

We  In  the  Navy,  and  we  as  Americans,  can 
be  Immensely  proud  of  these  accomplish- 
ments: let  us  therefore  be  very  concerned 
atMut  Jeopardizing  some  of  these  efforts  for 
the  sake  of  fiscal  tidiness. 

Pinally.  let  me  speak  a  moment  of  goal 
setting.  The  report  Our  Nation  and  the  Sea 
is  the  first  large  national  and  formal  state- 
ment on  oceanography  we've  bad  since 
TENOC.  Just  the  fact  that  the  study  was 
done  and  published  is  important.  What  now 
becomes  Important  la  for  the  moet  accom- 
plished and  the  most  articulat?  of  our  com- 
munity to  verbalize  the  goals  that  truly 
make  sense  for  us  as  a  Maritime  nation. 

For  example,  a  large  groundswell  of  public 
opinion  Is  driving  ua  toward  a  decade  of  pol- 
lution research  which,  hopefully,  will  lead 
toward  environmental  balance.  World  wide 
ecological  problems  require  scientists  of 
broad  and  mature  insights.  We  should  recog- 
nize that  our  oceanograpbera  have,  from  hard 
necessity,  learned  to  deal  with  environmental 
phenomena  on  a  world-wide  scale.  We  should 
also  recognize  that  our  ocean  basins  are  the 
world's  terrestrial  nui-otr  and  atmoapbertc 
fall-out  slnka.  Our  ocean  basins  are  large, 
deep  and  ratber  evenly  distributed  catch 
basins.  It  nukjr  be  fair,  therefore,  to  consider 
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that  ocean  pollution,  once  It  reaches  a  cer- 
tain level,  represents  "final  global  pollution". 

A  further  reflection  on  this  might  be  to 
mention  in  passing  that  the  oceans  are  al- 
ready contaminated  with  dissolved  salts  to 
an  average  level  of  about  35  p.iris  per  thou- 
sand. The  oceans  are  also  a  prlmaiy  producer 
of  carbon  monoxide  which  Is  vented  into  the 
air— yet  our  understanding  of  these  phenom- 
ena is  only  now  broadening  and  deepening. 

Enough  I  hope  I've  made  the  point  that 
go.ils  and  priorities  tor  ocean  reciearch  must 
be  established  and  accepted  for  the  National 
domestic  oceanographic  research  effort.  The 
National  domestic  program  shotild  compli- 
ment and  take  cognizance  oi  the  Navy  mili- 
tary oceanogrupliv  progriim  a-i  ulre:idy  es- 
tablished 

The  ocean  volume  awalt<i  the  nation  of 
men  bold  enough  to  dedicate  themselven  to 
the  great  new  adventure  That  men— some 
men — will  respond  to  this  challenge  of  the 
deep  ocean  Is  Irrefutable — but  will  It  be  us'> 
The  decision  to  commit  great  amounts  of  our 
budget  resources  and  to  commit  our  man- 
power, technology  and  prestige  as  a  nation 
are  very  burdensome  decisions  indeed  Upon 
reflection,  however,  we  find  that  there  i!> 
only  one  way  to  insure  the  dominance  of  our 
fleets,  the  protection  of  our  ocean  Industry 
and  the  environment  of  the  nation  and  that 
Is  to  move  forward  boldly  with  our  plan  to 
Introduce  man  Into  the  total  ocean  volume 
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PU3LIC  NEEDS  TO  LEARN  MORE 
ABOUT  CLEAR -CUTTING 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  February  25. 1970 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  recent 
weeks  and  at  various  hearings  over  the 
past  year,  the  Sierra  Club  has  distributed 
a  picture  purporting  to  show  devastation 
brought  about  by  timber  harvesting  prac- 
tices on  the  national  forests. 

The  photo  shows  terracing  operations 
in  a  stand  of  mixed  conifers  where  the 
Forest  Service  was  purposely  experi- 
menting with  the  application  of  the 
centuries-old  practice  in  an  attempt  to 
Improve  timber  species  and  growth. 

In  view  of  the  alarm  expressed  by  the 
Sierra  Club  at  this  isolated  instance  and 
the  misunderstandings  which  might  arise 
from  the  photos  it  seems  essential  to  ac- 
quaint Congress  with  the  facts  as  they 
have  been  presented  by  the  professional 
forester  who  initiated  such  cutting 
experiments. 

Mr.  Axel  G.  Lindh.  Forest  Service,  re- 
tired, now  hvlng  in  Vancouver,  Wash., 
wrote  a  long  and  scholarly  letter  on  the 
subject  to  the  Missoulian.  daily  news- 
paper in  Missoula.  Mont.,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  its  entirety  on  February  10.  1970. 
It  Is  a  revealing  justification  of  the  op- 
eration so  offensive  to  the  Sierra  Club 
and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Public  Needs  To  Leasn  Moa>  Aaot'T  Ct.EAi- 
CtrmNC 

I  have  Just  read  The  MIssoullan's  recent 
series  of  articles  attacking  the  Forest  Service 
timber  cutting  practices  on  the  Bitter  Root 
National  Forest. 

From  1044  to  1950  It  was  my  responsibility 
In  the  Forest  Service  to  direct  the  timber 
management  activities  for  the  region  with 
headquarters  In  Missoula  Prior  to  that  time. 


Intermittently  between  1922  and  1944,  much 
of  my  forestry  education  and  experience  was 
acquired  In  the  same  area. 

After  my  retirement  I  was  a  resident  In 
the  Bitter  Root  for  five  years.  It  has  long 
been  a  favorlie  place  for  camping,  hunting, 
and  flshlng.  While  I  am  temporarily  residing 
In  the  state  of  Washington.  I  hope  for  an 
earl  "  return  to  Montana. 

This  writing  is  to  express  concern  over 
the  bias  and  prejudice  which  apparently  di- 
rected the  thr\ist  and  organization  of  the 
articles  by  Dale  Burk.  Forestry  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future  requires  Increased 
study,  research,  and  application  of  the  bebt 
scientlAc  knowledge  to  the  inflnltely  varied 
conditions  found  In  forest  lands.  Professional 
people  so  dedicated  and  so  directed  ought 
not  be  mauled  by  word  manipulators  with- 
out protest  by  petjple  who  know  better. 

The  principal  architect  of  the  attack  ap- 
pears to  be  Brock  Evans,  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession but  speaking  for  the  Sierra  Club  His 
skill  In  lulng  words  to  arouse  emotions.  I  am 
sure,  makes  him  useful  to  his  client. 

He  Is  not.  however,  trained  either  profes- 
sionally or  by  experience  to  make  the  deci- 
sions by  which  he  would  apparently  like  to 
manage  the  national  forests. 

Friends  of  former  Forest  Supervisor  O.  M 
Brandborg.  of  which  I  have  counted  myself 
one.  are  dismayed  at  the  use  being  made  ol 
the  bitterness  of  a  disgruntled  associate.  He 
was  a  devoted  and  energetic  member  of  the 
Forest  Service  during  the  years  when  prin- 
cipal demands  were  In  the  flelds  of  Are  pro- 
tection, engineering,  and  range  management 
In  his  latter  years  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  educating  the  people  of  the  valley  In 
his  concept  ol  conservation. 

During  the  early  years  national  forest  tlm- 
t>er  cutting  was  directed  to  various  kinds  of 
"selective"  or  "partial"  cutting.  As  early  as 
1908  on  the  Bitter  Root  much  of  the  Lick 
Creek  area  was  cut  selectively.  However,  there 
was  little  cutting  of  national  forest  timber 
and  during  the  depression  of  the  lOSOs  na- 
tional forest  timber  was  withdrawn  from  the 
market  to  permit  cutting  from  distressed  pri- 
vate properties. 

As  a  result,  little  timber  was  cut  on  the 
national  forests  until  well  along  In  World 
War  II.  Little  experience  and  knowledge  ac- 
cumulated. Thus  there  was  an  Inadequate 
basis  for  Improving  logging  and  cutting  prac- 
tices A  several-fold  Increase  In  national 
forest  timber  use  was  accomplished  under 
adverse  conditions  during  the  war.  Immedi- 
ately alter  the  war  even  greater  need  for 
timber  for  bousing  pushed  timber  cutting 
on  the  national  forests  Into  higher  elevation 
Douglas  flr  and  mixed  pine  and  fir  stands 
m-here  we  continued  for  some  years  to  harvest 
by  the  same  general  selection  methods  of 
cutting  some  trees  and  leaving  some.  This 
was  done  even  though  the  diseased  and  de- 
crei>lt  mixed  species  stands  were  even  lest- 
capable  of  good  reproduction  than  the  pine 
stands  cut  earlier. 

Forest  Service  employes  both  trained  pro- 
fessionally and  In  the  field  practice  of  forest 
management  were  learning,  by  observation 
and  research  through  evaluation  of  past 
practices  and  the  response  of  the  tree  species 
to  various  practices,  how  to  do  a  better  Job. 
Forest  schools  and  various  flelds  of  natural 
science  study  moved  ahead  In  knowledge 
much  more  rapidly  after  about  1950. 

By  the  19508  It  had  become  evident  that 
a  number  of  changes  were  essential  If  we 
wanted  better  and  healthy  forests  for  the 
future.  One  Important  change  was  to  do 
more  ratch  clear-cutting  In  pine,  flr  and 
spruce  stands.  The  young  trees  required  more 
sunlight  than  the  older  cutting  methods 
provided.  Some  patch  clear-cutting  had  been 
underway  for  more  than  10  years  In  lodge- 
pole  pine  on  the  Gallatin  and  Lewis  and 
Clark  National  Forests  in  Montana,  and  In 
the  white  pine  forests  of  northern  Idaho. 
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Much  of  the  ponderosa  pine  In  the  na- 
tional forests  of  western  Montana  occurs 
where  Douglas  flr  will  also  grow.  The  partial 
cutting  In  the  pine  was  slowly  converting 
the  stands  to  flr.  And  It  was  not  very  good 
flr.  either.  Douglas  flr  In  the  Bitter  Root 
country  has  more  widespread  damage  from 
dwarf  mistletoe  than  In  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  disease  In  the  old,  defective  par- 
ent trees  remaining  after  partial  cutting 
severely  InfecW  any  young  trees  nearby. 
The  disease  Is  especially  damaging  If  It  Is 
started  in  the  tree  when  It  Is  very  young. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  It  became 
desirable  and  urgent  to  adopt  a  clear-cutUng 
method  in  more  areas  of  the  Bitter  Root  than 
might  be  essential  elsewhere.  Furthermore, 
the  areas  to  be  clear-cut  needed  to  be  larger 
where  mistletoe  was  an  important  factor. 
However,  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  clear-cut  has  to  be  made  on  a  stand-by- 
stand  basis. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  quoted  as  saying  that 
Just  over  11.000  acres  were  clear-cut  in  the 
past  five  years.  This  Is  Just  a  bit  over  one 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Bitter  Root  Na- 
tional Forest  In  Montana  and  Is  probably  less 
than  two  per  cent  of  the  forest  land  likely 
to  be  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

If  all  the  timber  harvest  was  from  clear- 
cuttings,  the  area  to  be  cut  each  five  years 
would  be  around  25,000  acres.  It  follows  that 
a  majority  of  the  Umber  cutting  must  be  by 
methods  other  than  clear-cutting.  Whether 
the  present  forest  nvanagement  methods  will 
maintain  a  healthy  forest  may  be  open  to 
question;  but  I  am  convinced  the  present 
foresters  are  doing  a  better  and  better  bal- 
anced job  than  when  Brandy  (Supervisor 
Brandlwrg)  and  I  were  still  active  In  the 
Forest  Service. 

It  is  noted  that  some  terracing  has  been 
done,  particularly  on  south  facing  slopes, 
and  that  Brock  Evans  views  this  with  alarm. 
Likely  more  than  any  other  forester  I  am 
responsible  for  the  application  of  this 
centuries-old  practice  in  the  few  places  in 
western  Montana  where  It  has  been  tried.  I 
do  not  know  bow  well  these  terraces  are 
performing,  but  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  re- 
sults and  I  hope  you  will  be.  too. 

First  of  all,  the  terrace  changes  the  angle 
of  the  soil  to  the  mid-day  sun  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  surface  soil  temperatures  to  a 
level  not  lethal  to  baby  trees.  If  you  are 
curious  you  can  quite  easily  learn  the  as- 
tonishing difference  In  the  temperatures  In 
the  uppermost  level  of  soil  or  litter  on  a 
south-facing  slope  and  the  same  level  of 
soil  or  litter  on  a  north-facing  slope. 

Second,  the  catching  and  retention  of 
moisture  Is  helped  by  making  level,  or  back- 
tUtlng,  the  terrace.  This  Is  true  of  both  snow 
and  rain  water.  On  dry  slopes  facing  the  mid- 
day sun  this  Is  a  very  great  help  to  young 
trees  which  surely  need  help. 

Third,  I  thought  these  terraces  might  pro- 
vide a  safer  place  for  deer  or  elk  to  bed  than 
the  open  slopes.  Perhaps  hunters,  as  they 
grow  older,  might  appreciate  the  chance  to 
carry  meat  to  the  road  alcng  a  level  terrace. 
I  win  be  Interested  to  see  bow  game  animals 
will  like  the  terraces  as  trees  and  browse 
grow  there. 

Over  the  years  we  had  very  great  difficulty 
In  reestablishing  forest  growth  on  many 
severe  south-facing  slopes.  I  was  one  who 
urged  that  terracing  be  tried.  Consequently, 
I  cheer  today's  foresters  for  these  trials.  True, 
the  treatment  appears  rough,  at  least  rougher 
than  the  plowing  of  a  clear-cut  wheatfleld. 
For  that  reason  the  results  ought  to  be 
closely  watched  to  evaluate  and  determine 
the  best  course  for  the  future.  These  are 
worthy  experiments. 

There  are  many  fine  young  forests  in  Mon- 
tana that  were  reproduced  following  clear- 
cutting.  Look  at  the  young  ponderosa  pine 
forests  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  west 
side  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley.  Many  of  the 
cuttings  occurred  40  to  70  years  ago.  Look  at 
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the  similar  pine  stands  In  the  Clark's  Pork 
Valley  westward  from  French  town,  and  look 
also  at  the  young  stands  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac Valley  of  the  Blackfoot.  All  were 
clear-cut. 

There  Is,  strangely  enough,  a  beautiful, 
thrifty  stand  of  primarily  Douglas  flr  that 
was  established  following  clear-cutting  with- 
in what  Is  now  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness 
area.  It  U  the  area  of  healthy  80  to  85  year 
old  tlmlier  centered  about  the  mouth  of 
Moose  Creek  In  the  Sun  River  basin  of 
what  was  later  to  l>ecome  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  National  Forest.  When  I  first  rode  that 
country  during  the  1930s,  the  stumps  of  the 
extensive  clear-cutting  for  railroad  ties  re- 
mained In  evidence.  The  ties  were  driven 
down  the  Sun  and  then  down  the  Missouri 
River  to  be  used  In  the  westward  extension 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

Even  though  the  longer  term  results  of 
clear-cutting  Is  a  series  of  ages  of  healthy 
forest  stands.  I  will  agree  the  newly  cut- 
over  areas  are  ugly.  To  the  average  person 
they  may  be  uglier  than  a  freshly  disced 
wheat  field  on  which  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nure has  been  spread.  Yet  by  long  condition- 
ing he  who  sees  the  fresh  discing  and  ma- 
nure sees  In  his  mind  the  lovely  green  of 
next  year's  growing  crop  and  the  ripe  golden 
grain  ready  for  clear-cutting. 

It  Is  obvious  that  your  reporter  and  his 
adverse  witnesses  have  a  different  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  "sustained 
yield"  than  that  of  the  foresters  responsi- 
ble for  applying  the  law  to  the  forests.  I  sup- 
pose a  rancher  planting  and  harvesting  by 
clear-cutting  an  equal  number  of  acres  of 
wheat  each  year  could  say  he  was  practicing 
sustained  yield.  He  might  also  practice  sus- 
tained yield  by  cutting  part  of  the  wheat 
stems  per  acre  and  hope  that  the  stems  left 
would  reproduce  without  plowing  or  discing 
and  that  be  could  then  harvest  some  more 
next  year. 

Both  could  produce  as  much  grain  each 
year  as  each  of  the  two  methods  of  farming 
would  grow.  Both  could  produce  a  "sus- 
tained yield"  even  If  one  method  produced 
twice  as  much  annually  as  the  other. 

The  amount  of  timber  to  be  cut  each  year 
Is  subject  to  periodic  review.  I  understand 
the  review  on  the  Bitter  Root  will  be  soon. 
This  review  will  no  doubt  be  explained  and 
presented  to  the  pople  of  the  local  commu- 
nities. This  was  done  in  the  past,  but  too 
often  those  disposed  to  criticize  do  not  listen 
and  many  of  the  rest  do  not  come. 

I  am  sure  the  present  critics,  in  compar- 
ing the  present  cut  with  the  past,  are  talk- 
ing about  widely  different  areas,  growth 
rates,  and  degrees  of  utilization.  The  esti- 
mate of  usable  timber  volume  has  Increased 
with  changes  In  logging  methods,  utiliza- 
tion of  smaller  logs,  and  especially  In  road 
building.  The  Bitter  Root  has  had  several 
of  the  most  skilled  road  system  planners 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Northern 
Rockies.  Most  of  their  roads  do  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  opening  high  slopes  to  timber  use 
with  a  minimum  of  damage  to  the  soil. 

Recently  I  read  a  passage  from  the  writ- 
ing of  one  who  has  been  a  long-time  sup- 
porter of  wilderness  areas.  She  has  had  much 
experience  as  a  camper  In  both  wilderness 
and  non-wUderness  forests,  parks,  and  other 
wlldlands.  I  quote : 

"I  might  add  just  one  more  thought  be- 
fore I  leave  the  subject  of  clear-cuts.  Per- 
sonally. I  have  always  taken  a  dim  view  of 
any  kind  of  clear-cut,  but  I  must  say  that 
this  summer  In  the  Cascades  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  we  saw  millions  of  acres  of 
beautiful  timber  with  many  'patches.'  Where 
did  we  camp  by  preference;  where  did  we 
pick  berries;  where  did  we  see  the  most 
birds  and  game;  where  did  we  enjoy  the 
flaming  leaves  of  fall;  where  did  we  go  to 
see  the  snow  peaks  by  day  and  the  stars  by 
night?   The   clear-cuts!   And   I   am    talking 
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about  aesthetics  not  tlml>er  production.  My 
only  criticism  of  methods  (aesthetics  again) 
Is  that  more  care  should  be  given  to  stream- 
side  and  roadside  greenstrlps,  and  more  in- 
spection and  Insistence  In  the  quality  of 
cleanup." 

As  experience  grows  I  am  sure  the  shape 
and  size  of  areas  to  be  clear-cut  will  be  more 
expertly  blended  Into  the  forest  terrain  and 
scenery.  There  Is  a  very  Important  case  to 
be  made  for  clear-cutting.  There  is  also  a 
case  to  be  made  for  sllvicultxiral  conces- 
sions to  the  aesthetics  of  particular  areas. 
I  am  somewhat  critical  of  foresters  In  man- 
agements, research,  and  the  schools  for  hav- 
ing done  so  little  public  education  about 
how  trees  reproduce,  grow,  and  get  along 
together. 

Perhaps  your  newspaper  deserves  even 
more  criticUm.  You  have  the  only  daily 
paper  In  the  area.  I  suggest  you  have  an 
obligation  to  try  harder  to  lie  fair.  After 
the  degree  of  controversy  you  have  already 
created  the  essential  truths  will  be  dlfBcult 
to  establish.  It  will  require  field  demonstra- 
tions, pictures,  studies,  and  patience  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  newspaper  can 
help  or  hurt  to  present  the  facts  so  the 
people's  choice  will  be  for  the  best. 

If  there  were  not  so  many  of  us,  produc- 
tivity of  the  forest  would  not  be  as  Im- 
portant as  it  Is.  If  we  were  fewer,  each  of 
us  could  have  a  larger  share.  But  many  of 
the  humans  already  bom  need  better  food 
and  shelter,  and  their  numbers  Increase. 
Surely  we  need  the  best  management  of  re- 
newable forest  resources  we  can  get.  It  will 
not  be  accomplished  by  shouting,  "Thou 
Shalt  preserve!" 

The  forest  Is  a  living  thing.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  people  learn  more  precisely 
about  the  ways  of  Its  life. — Axel  O.  Llndh. 
Forest  Service   (retired),  Vancouver,  Wash. 


TIMBER  SUPPLY  ACT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    ICASSACRUSriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  debate  within  this 
body  over  the  Timber  Supply  Act.  That 
act,  H.R.  12025,  will  be  before  us  on  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1970. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Speaking  of 
the  Environment '  on  February  25,  1970, 
the  New  York  Times  has  set  forth  some 
very  important  questions  that  I  think  my 
colleagues  should  consider  before  voting 
on  the  timber  bill.  For  this  reason,  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Speaking  or  thz  Environment 

The  Sierra  Club  and  Senator  Edmund  S 
Muskle  have  raised  a  question  that  directly 
tests  the  determination  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  protect  and  restore  the  environ- 
ment against  the  pressures  of  vested  Interests. 
The  question  is:  where  are  the  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
on  the  environmental  Impact  of  pending  leg- 
islation to  get  "optimum  timber  productiv- 
ity" out  of  the  national  forests? 

The  freshly  signed  Environment  Policy  Act 
calls  for  just  such  an  analysis  to  be  made  to 
the  President  and  the  CoimcU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  by  agencies  recommending 
just  such  legislation.  The  House  is  sched- 
uled to  take  up  the  bill — the  so-called  "Na- 
tional Timber  Supply  Act" — ^tomorrow,  and 
both  Cabinet  heads  have  endorsed  it.  But 
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from  neither  of  the  departmenu  hM  conM 
t  he  evaluation  reqvilred  under  law. 

Their  reluctance,  though  hardly  commend- 
.ible.  is  all  too  understandable.  The  bill 
threatezw  to  upset  the  multiple  uae.'  long 
established  as  policy  for  the  natlon.il  forest: 
a  balance  among  the  various  demands  of 
water  supply,  wildlife  protection,  recreation 
aud  timber  production.  It  would  do  so  em- 
phatically in  favor  of  timber  as  the  priority 
use.  to  the  profit  of  the  logging  Industry  and 
the  despoliation  of  much  of  the  19  per  cent 
of  the  countrj-  s  forest  land  that  is  still  owned 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  fifteen 
vears.  old  growth  would  be  cut  that  the  For- 
est Service  has  been  planning  to  ration  out 
over  a  century.  Logging  would  be  Ung— and 
forget  about  scenery,  environment  and  every- 
thing else. 

The  pretext  for  this  raid  is  the  need  for 
more  housing  But  it  would  be  hard  for  Sec- 
retary Romuey  or  anyone  else  to  make  a  con- 
vincing case.  If  the  country  is  short  of  lum- 
ber, why  did  It  export  four-bllUon  board 
feet  last  year?  Why  has  the  rate  of  export 
been  doubling  In  the  past  few  years?  And 
why  are  huge  quamlUes  of  ioga  stUl  being 
shipped  to  Japan?  It  Is  pertinent  to  ask  why 
some  thirty  out  of  thirty-three  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  used  the  need 
for  housing  to  jiutUy  this  bill,  while  only 
nine  of  those  33  voted  for  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Oevelopnaent  Act. 

The  House  should  turn  back  this  at- 
tempted mlsuae  of  a  great  national  asset. 
And  the  AdmlnistraUon  ought  to  be  fight- 
ing this  timber  grab,  not  endorsing  It. 


EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  AMERICAN- 
ISM  AWARD  IS  PRESENTED  TO 
MILTON    ARONSOHN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 


OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
February  22,  of  this  year,  the  Bnal  Brlth 
award  for  Americanism,  given  by  the 
Amos  Lodge  136  in  the  city  of  Scranton. 
was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Milton  Aronsohn. 
He  thus  became  the  18th  man  to  receive 
this  distinrulshed  award,  adding  a  new 
name  to  a  roster  of  accomplishment 
without  parallel  In  our  community. 

Milton  Aronsohn  is  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  all  which  we  hold  to  be  precious 
in  America.  He  Is  a  man  of  immense  per- 
sonal Integrity.  In  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  he  Is  a  great  philanthropist, 
because  he  truly  loves  his  fellow  men.  He 
has  poured  his  life  into  the  service  of  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  sick  and  the 
healthy.  Wherever  men  sat  together  to 
plan  for  the  betterment  of  our  commu- 
nity. Milton  Aronsohn  sat  among  them. 

Seated  «iLh  me  on  the  dais  of  that 
award  dinner  were  some  of  the  leaders  of 
our  area :  Dr.  Melvin  Ufberg.  president  of 
Amos  Lodge  136;  Mayor  Eugene  Peters 
of  the  city  of  Scranton;  Attorney  Norman 
Harris,  who  made  the  presentation: 
Rabbi  Milton  Richman  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Temple;  Charles  Luger.  chair- 
man of  the  award  dinner;  Judge  Richard 
Conaboy.  toastmaster;  and.  of  course.  Mr. 
Aronsohn  and  his  lovely  daughter. 
Joanne 

All  of  these  amd  the  hundreds  gath- 
ered at  the  dinner  paid  tribute  to  this  fine 
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man  who  has   so   richly   distlngiilahed 
himself. 

I  iiisert  here  two  articles  covering  that 
award  diimer: 
I  Prom  the  Scranton  (Pa  )   Tribune.  Feb.  23. 

1070) 
19th   Annual  Amuucanism  Awabo  Is  Fac- 
scirrco  to  Milton  AaoNSOHN 
(By  Prank  X.  Proncek) 
The   ISth  annual  Americanism  Awiird  of 
Amos  Lodge  136.  Bnal  B'rlth.  was  presented 
Sunday   night    to   Uilton   Aronsohn   on   the 
grounds  that  "no  worthwhile  cause  In  our 
community  nor  elsewhere  has  failed  to  re- 
ceive his  earnest  consideration  and  helpful 
response." 

Those  In  attendance  at  the  affair,  which 
was  held  In  the  Jewish  Community  Center, 
heard  Cong  Joseph  McDade  recite  the 
achievements  of  Aronsohn  as  they  related 
to  the  Ideal  of  Americanism. 

"In  the  life  of  this  one  man. "  McDade  de- 
clared, "there  is  summed  up  the  triumph 
of  an  Americanism  that  transcend*  the 
boundaries  of  this  nation,  that  makes  him 
a  true  son  of  every  covenant  l>etween  man 
and  God.  or  between  God  and  man. 

'When  the  community  stood  together  to 
help  the  weak,  the  sick,  the  needy,  the  el- 
derly, he  became  the  chairman  of  otir  Com- 
munity Chest. 

"Because  it  Is  imperative  that  the  young 
people  be  given  a  home  for  their  own  ac- 
tlTltlee.  he  became  the  founder  of  a  great 
community  center  here  in  Scranton. 

"Because  he  wanted  to  enrich  our  lives 
with  great  music,  he  serves  on  the  phil- 
harmonic board  of  the  community  concert 
board. 

"And  because  he  understands  welt  that 
we  are  brothers  only  if  Ood  Is  our  father, 
be  serves  also  on  the  board  of  his  own  temple. 
"The  recitation  of  the  life  and  aome  of  the 
works  of  Milton  Aronsohn  have  been  placed 
before  all  of  xu." 

The  Americanism  Award  Is  preeented  an- 
nually by  Amoa  Lodge  to  an  outstanding 
local  citizen  who  must  meet  a  rigid  set  of 
standards  to  qualify.  The  standards  require 
that  he  miut  be  a  man  who  seta  his  fel- 
low man.  his  community,  hia  state,  and  his 
country  far  above  his  own  considerations 
and  comforts  and  la  willing  to  become  In- 
volved in  the  problema  that  beeet  all 
man  and  to  work  tlreleaaly  to  improve  exist- 
ing conditions. 

According  to  a  statement  on  Aronaotut's 
achievements  issued  by  Dr.  Melvin  Ufberg. 
Amoa  Lodge,  president,  and  Attys.  Irwin 
Schneider  and  Donald  Pendrlck.  selection 
committee  members.  Aronsohn  has  long  been 
a  aealous  campaigner  and  active  In  promi- 
nent local  civic  drives. 

Aronsohn  cam*  to  Scranton  aa  a  young 
man.  graduated  Philadelphia  Textile  College 
and  attended  Officers  Training  School  dur- 
ing World  War  I. 

He  served  tiie  Scout  movement  for  more 
than  40  years,  aa  leader,  committee  man. 
council  member  and  executive  committee 
member.  He  holds  the  SUver  Beaver  Award 
for  Service. 

In  the  world  of  education.  Aronsohn  served 
on  the  President's  Board  of  the  University 
of  Scranton  and  was  awarded  the  SOth  Tear 
Alumni  Medal  by  his  own  school  In  1069. 

He  became  an  early  leader  In  the  local 
Ctiamber  of  Commerce,  serving  as  an  officer, 
first  vice  president  and  chairman  of  its  In- 
dustrial Committee  during  a  sustaining 
drive  He  Is  a  president  of  the  Community 
Chest  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Scranton- 
Lackawanna  Jewish  Council,  having  served 
on  lu  board  of  trustees  for  35  years. 

Aronsohn  also  la  a  trustee  of  Amoe  Lodge, 
the  Jewish  Home  of  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Jewlah  Community  Center  and 
United  Fund.  Be  waa  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Madisou  Avenue  Temple  Reformed  Con- 
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gregatlon  and  the  Jewish  Federation,  among 
others. 

In  1047.  he  spearheaded  the  drive  to  raiaa 
$350,000  in  the  greater  TMHA  Community 
Center  expansion  drive.  In  1051.  Aronsohn 
headed  the  special  glfu  division  for  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  and  the  trustees  of 
the  Community  Chest  of  Scranton  and  Dun- 
more  elected  him  president. 

In  1053.  he  received  the  red  feather  award 
as  president  of  the  Greater  Scranton-Dun- 
more  Community  Chest. 

In  1059.  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Lackawanna  United  Fund  and  in  1062  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  JCC. 

With  that  In  mind  McDade  said  In  begin- 
ning Ills  speech: 

"When  I  learned  that  the  award  was  to 
be  given  to  Milton  Aronsohn.  my  feeling  of 
elation  Increased  ten-fold.  Here  Indeed  was 
a  worthy  successor  to  the  long  line  of  men 
who  have  been  honored  by  Bnal  B'rlth  in 
the  past." 

On  the  other  hand,  however.  McDade  ad- 
mitted that  Americanism  Is  a  topic  not  very 
much  in  vogue  today. 

"I  came  to  realize."  he  said,  "tliat  the  one 
thing  that  to  talk  about  Is  the  very  thing 
we   are   honoring   tonight — Americanism." 

Except  for  events  such  as  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
affair.  McDade  said  that  "Americanism  Is  not 
a  word  we  say  too  often  among  ourselves." 
McDade  ended  with : 

"As  long  as  there  are  men  who  will  achieve 
high  merit  by  great  sacrifice,  as  long  as  we 
recognize  their  Uves  as  reflecting  the  highest 
meaning  of  Americanism,  that  prayer  (for 
God  to  keep  the  U.S.  under  his  protection) 
will  not  go  unheard." 

Also  honored  at  the  affair  were  Barry  Kap- 
lan and  Marcia  Troy.  They  are  the  1070  win- 
ners of  the  George  Unger  Memorial  Essay 
Contest.  Both  received  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 
In  receiving  the  award.  Aronsohn  suc- 
ceeded in  order :  Worthington  Scranton.  I.  E. 
Oppenhelm.  A.  B.  Cohen,  Roy  Stauffer.  Ted 
Rodgers  Sr  .  BlorrU  Goodman.  Judge  T.  Linus 
Hoban.  WlUlam  W.  Scranton.  Lawrence  T. 
Tlce.  John  O  Counell.  Ellis  M.  Oppenhelm. 
Jotm  S.  Davidson.  Bertram  Norman  Linder. 
O.  E.  McGregor.  Frank  E.  Hemelrlght,  Henry 
Nogl  and  Judge  Michael  J.  Eagen. 

Members  of  the  selection  committee  are 
Roy  SUuSer.  John  Davidson.  Henry  Nogl. 
WlUlam  O  Hara.  Atty.  Donald  Fendrlck.  Atty. 
Irwin  Schneider.  Gerald  Raymond,  and  Mort 
Rosenthal. 

Charles  Luger  served  as  general  chairman 
of  the  affair  and  gave  the  welcome:  Rabbi 
Milton  Rlchnoan.  Madison  Avenue  Temple, 
said  the  Invocation  and  benediction;  Judge 
Richard  P.  Conaboy  acted  aa  toastmaster. 
Mr.  Melvin  Ufberg.  Amos  Lodge  president, 
delivered  remarks,  and  Atty.  Norman  Harris, 
made  the  award  presenUtlon. 

IFroro  the  Scranton   (Pa.)   Times. 
Feb.  23.  1970] 

MiLTON    AaONSOHN    RMCXIVCS    AMXaiCAMISIl 
AWABB 

Milton  Aronsohn.  711  N.  Webster  Ave.,  was 
presented  with  the  ISth  annual  American- 
ism Award  of  Amos  Lodg*  1S6.  B'nal  B'rlth. 
Sunday  night  at  the  Jewish  Community 
Center. 

Congressman  Joseph  McDade.  principal 
speaker  at  the  Americanism  dinner,  referred 
to  the  background  of  the  Hill  Section  man 
that  played  a  part  m  his  selection  for  the 
award. 

A  graduate  of  PblUdelphla  TextUe  College. 
Aronsohn  has  been  a  community  leader  in 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  for  over  40  years, 
and  tiolds  the  Silver  Beaver  Award  for  Serv- 
ice. 

He  tutf  been  known  as  a  zealous  cam- 
paigner and  has  been  active  in  prominent 
local  civic  drives.  Including  a  1047  campaign 
to  raise  $350,000  In  the  greater  TMHA  Com- 
munity Center  aKpansion  drive. 

Ktr.  Aronsohn  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
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Greater  Scranton-Dunmore  Community 
Chest,  trustee  of  Amos  Lodge,  the  Jewish 
Home  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  and  United  Fund. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  Madison 
Avenue  Temple  Reformed  Congregation  and 
the  Jewish  Federation,  among  others. 

Former  State  Representative  Charles 
Luger  served  as  general  chairman.  Rabbi 
Milton  Richman.  Madison  Avenue  Temple, 
gave  the  Invocation  and  benediction.  Toast- 
master  was  Judge  Richard  P.  Conaboy  and 
Dr.  Melvin  Ufberg.  lodge  president,  delivered 
remarks. 

The  award  was  presented  by  Atty.  Norman 
Harris. 

Also  honored  by  the  lodge  were  Barry 
Kaplan  and  Marcia  Troy.  1970  winners  of  the 
George  Unger  Memorial  Essay  Contest. 

Previous  winners  of  the  Americanism 
Award  are: 

Worthington  Scranton.  I  E.  Oppenhelm. 
A.  B.  Cohen.  Roy  Stauffer.  Ted  Rodgers  Sr., 
Morris  Goodman.  Judge  T.  Linus  Hoban. 
William  W.  Scranton.  Lawrence  T.  Tlce.  John 
O'Connell  and  Ellis  M.  Oppenhelm. 

And  John  S.  Davidson.  Bertram  N.  Linder. 
O.  E.  McGregor.  Frank  E.  Hemelrlght.  Henry 
Nogl  and  Judge  Michael  J.  Eagen. 


AMERICAN    BAR    ASSOCIATION 
MISREPRESENTED 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1970 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  called  attention  to  the  Members  of  a 
phony  and  completely  unauthorized 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Healy. 
Jr.,  who  signed  himself  as  chairman  of 
the  Environmental  Quality  Committee 
of  the  Yoimg  Lawyers  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Associaticoi. 

As  I  pointed  out,  in  checking  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  there  is  no 
such  committee  and  the  gentleman 
whose  name  is  on  the  letter  had  no  au- 
thority from  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  write  such  a  letter.  My  statement 
of  yesterday  and  today  Is  fully  substan- 
tiated by  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Bernard  O.  Segal,  who  Is  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association: 

American  Bar  AssociAnoN. 

February  25.  1970. 

Re  National  Timber  Supply  Act — ^HJl.  12026 
DxAS  CoNCRKSSMAN :  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  letter  dated  February  20.  1070, 
sent  to  you  on  stationery  of  the  Toung  Law- 
yers Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  signed  by  Nicholas  J.  Healy.  Jr.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Environmental  Quality  Commit- 
tee. The  letter  opposed  enactment  of  the 
NaUonal  Timber  Supply  Act  (HJR.  12025) 
purportedly  In  behalf  of  such  a  committee. 
The  facts  are  that  the  House  of  Delegates, 
the  policymaking  body  of  the  Association, 
has  not  considered  this  proposed  Act.  that 
neither  has  the  Young  Lawyers  Section 
which,  if  It  had,  would  have  been  required 
to  submit  Its  recommendation  to  the  ABA 
House  of  Delegates,  and  that  the  Toung 
Lawyers  Section  tias  no  E^nvlronmental  Qual- 
ity Committee.  Accordingly,  please  regard 
Mr.  Healy's  letter  as  nullity  insofar  as  the 
ABA  and  its  Young  Lawyers  Section  are 
concerned. 

I  should  like  you  to  know  however  ill- 
considered  Mr.  Healy's  action  was,  according 
to  the  Information  I  have  received,  he  per- 
formed it  in  good  faith.  The  events  whlob 
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have  been  reported  to  me  are  that  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Section,  who  will  not  be 
taking  office  as  Chairman  until  the  close  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  m  Augtist,  advised  Mr. 
Healy  that  he  intends  to  form  such  a  com- 
mittee upon  taking  office  and  to  apix>lnt  Mr. 
Healy  as  chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  then 
named  a  few— but  not  all— of  the  Individuals 
whom  he  Intends  to  have  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee commencing  in  1970.  Under  misun- 
derstandings, as  to  the  non-existence  of  the 
committee  and  ABA  procedures  even  If  there 
were  such  a  committee.  Mr.  Healy  advised 
you  of  the  action  of  the  few  Individuals  who 
will  be  on  the  committee  If  and  when  formed. 
Thomas  D.  Cochran.  Chairman  of  the  ABA 
Young  Lawyers  Section,  wishes  to  say  that 
this  letter  Is  also  written  In  his  behalf,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  do  so.  Both  he  and  I  regret 
that  you  have  been  exposed  to  the  obligation 
of  reading  two  letters  owing  to  the  Inad- 
vertent error  of  one  of  our  young  lawyers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bernard  G.  Segal. 

In  addition,  a  telegram  was  sent  to 
Members  of  Congress  by  three  Yale  Uni- 
versity law  students  opposing  H.R.  12025, 
the  Timber  Supply  Act.  I  list  below  a  tele- 
gram from  Lewis  H.  Pollak,  dean,  Yale 
Law  School,  which  is  self-explanatory: 

The  purpose  of  this  telegram  Is  to  correct 
an  apparent  misunderstanding.  Yale  Legis- 
lative Services  does  not  speak  for  Yale  Law 
School  or  Yale  University  with  respect  to 
H.R.  12025.  the  NaOonal  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1069.  or 
any  other  pending  legislation.  Yale  Legisla- 
tive Services  Is  a  Yale  student  research  group 
and  Its  reports  simply  represent  the  indi- 
vidual views  of  those  law  students  who  pre- 
pare and  sign  Its  reports.  Neither  Yale  Law 
School  or  Yale  University  has  a  view  one 
way  or  another  on  H.R.  12025. 

Lewis  H.  Pollak. 
Dean.  Yale  Law  School. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  PUBLIC  COUNSEL 
CORPORATION     . 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1970 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  for  the 
George  Washington  Law  Review  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Interest  Representation  in 
Washington;  the  Social  Responsibilities 
of  the  Washington  Lawyer."  This  article, 
to  appear  in  a  special  symposium  issue 
on  the  Washington  lawyer,  takes  as  its 
theme  the  idea  that  although  the  system 
of  interest  representation  in  Washington 
has  many  problems,  there  is  one  great 
weakness  which  overshadows  all  the  rest : 
the  lack  of  representation  of  certain  im- 
portant societal  interests.  My  conclusion 
in  the  article  was  that  the  Washington 
lawyer  would  have  to  take  some  responsi- 
bility— personal  and  professional — to  see 
that  interests  which  heretofore  have  been 
inadequately  represented  before  admin- 
istrative agencies  and  Congress  begin  to 
receive  the  kind  of  representation  they 
deserve.  These  interests  are,  for  example, 
those  of  debtors,  consumers,  taxpayers, 
tenants,  and  the  poor. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  led  to  the 
imderrepresentation.  or  lack  of  repre- 
sentation, of  certain  important  Interests, 
however,  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
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for  the  immediate  future,  at  least,  ade- 
quate representation  will  not  be  achieved 
by  voluntary  action  of  the  bar.  The  most 
important  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  con- 
sumers, taxpayers,  debtors,  and  other 
unrepresented  groups  simply  do  not  have 
the  money  and  are  not  sufficiently  orga- 
nized to  procure  the  services  of  Washing- 
ton lawyers  who  represent  so  ably  the 
opposing  interests  of  producers,  recipi- 
ents of  tax  benefits,  creditors,  and  so 
forth.  The  question  of  money  aside,  there 
is  some  question  whether  the  conflict 
involved  in  representing  simultaneously 
the  interests  of  debtors  and  creditors, 
producers  and  consumers,  the  wealthy 
and  the  poor,  would  work  to  the  benefit 
of  either  group.  For  this  reason,  I  believe 
that  some  form  of  independent.  Govern- 
ment-supported agency  is  required  to  as- 
sure adequate  representation  before  the 
administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  here  in  Washington. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  which  will  establish  a  Public  Coun- 
sel Corporation.  It  is  identical  to  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
in  the  Senate  on  February  10.  In  gen- 
eral, the  purpose  of  the  Corporation  will 
be  to  represent  otherwise  unrepresented 
segments  of  the  public  in  rulemaking 
proceedings  before  Federal  regulatory 
agencies.  The  Corporation  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  existing  Federal  agency, 
and  will  have  its  own  board  of  directors 
appointed  from  members  of  the  general 
public  by  the  President.  In  addition  to 
appearing  in  behalf  of  the  unrepre- 
sented public  before  Federal  regulatory 
agencies,  the  Corporation  could  initiate 
rulemaking  proceedings  where  the  board 
felt  such  an  initiative  would  be  in  the 
public  interest.  It  will  also  collect  and 
disseminate  Information  on  impending 
Federal  rulemaking  proceedings  for  the 
benefit  of  organizations  or  individuals 
who  might  otherwise  remain  uninformed 
of  these  activities.  Finally,  after  the  ad- 
ministrative suction  has  been  completed, 
the  Corporation  will  be  empowered  to 
represent  individuals  or  organizations 
which  seek  judicial  review  of  the  admin- 
istrative action  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Tlje  Corporation  will  have  an  execu- 
tive director  and  a  permanent  staff.  The 
executive  director  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy outside  experts  in  support  of  the 
Corporation's  operations  and  to  accept 
volunteered  money,  property  or  services 
of  private  attorneys.  The  director  will 
also  appoint  special  advisory  committees 
to  keep  the  Corporation  informed  of  in- 
terests of  special  public  significance 
which  may  be  arising  before  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  and  which  may  require 
representation  by  the  Corporation. 

That  some  mechanism  for  representa- 
tion of  the  unrepresented  public  in  Wash- 
ington is  now  so  clear  that  it  can  hardly 
be  disputed.  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  contained  an  express  recommen- 
dation that  some  form  of  people's  coim- 
sel  be  instituted  to  insure  full  presenta- 
tion of  all  sides  of  controversial  Issues 
considered  by  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Indeed,  as  great  as  the  need  is 
for  representation  before  regulatory 
agencies,  it  is  often  at  least  as  great  be- 
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fore  committees  of  the  Congress.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  limited,  however, 
to  administrative  agencies  for  several 
reasons.  First,  representation  before 
Congress  is  usually  easier  for  consumer, 
debtor  and  other  groups  because  the  is- 
sues involved  are  less  technical  and  more 
political.  In  addition,  because  the  Issues 
are  less  technical,  less  is  required  in 
the  way  of  professional  legal  exp>ertise — 
and  the  cost  of  testifying  or  presenting 
news  is  consequently  much  less.  Finally. 
Congress  may  be  relucUnt  to  establish 
an  agency  whose  responsibility  includes 
the  presentation  of  political  views  before 
Congress  itself— at  least  until  such  an 
agency  has  pro^-ed  its  value  on  the  ad- 
'  minlstrative  front.  For  all  of  these  rea- 
sons. I  am  limiting  the  bill  I  Introduce 
today  to  representation  before  Federal 
regulatory  and  administrative  agencies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  legal  and  political 
system  is  on  trial  today.  We  who  are  in 
positions  of  responsibility  within  that 
sj-stem  have  a  burden  of  proof.  Many  of 
our  citizens,  young  and  old,  are  affected 
with  a  deep  cynicism  about  the  effective- 
ness and  viability  of  our  present  institu- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  Public  Counsel 
Corporation  can  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  making  our  legal  and  political 
system  more  responsive.  In  our  demo- 
cratic Nation,  nothing  should  receive 
higher  priority  than  gxiaranteeing  repre- 
sentation to  the  unrepresented  public. 


GOD'S  SECRET  WEAPON? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  Nation's  foremost  militant  atheist, 
Mrs.  Madal>-n  Murray  OHair.  is  not  try- 
ing to  get  the  astronauts  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut  about  God  when  broadcast- 
ing from  the  moon,  she  apparently  finds 
time  to  share  her  wisdom  with  possible 
student  converts  on  campus.  As  In  the 
case  of  the  astronauts.  Mrs.  O'Halr  is 
planets  apart  from  most  citizens,  who  still 
reserve  her  the  right  to  her  beliefs  and 
are  disposed  to  treat  her  cordially  and 
charitably.  Evidently,  Mrs,  O'Halr  does 
not  always  reciprocate  in  full. 

A  recent  column  by  Jeanie  Strand 
which  appeared  in  the  Wittenberg  alum- 
ni monthly  of  Wittenberg  University  re- 
ports on  an  appearance  lately  of  Mrs, 
O'Halr  at  this  Springfield,  Ohio,  Institu- 
tion, The  account  struck  a  reminiscent 
chord  with  me.  for  a  number  of  years 
ago  I  had  been  the  object  of  Mrs.  O'Halr's 
abuse  In  correspondence  she  addressed 
personally  to  me. 

Columnist  Strand  Indicated  In  her 
column  that  Mrs.  O'Hair  lost  points  with 
the  student  audience  because  of  her  crude 
and  insensitive  treatment  of  questioners. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  O'Hair  should  forget  about 
the  moon  and  concentrate  on  her  neigh- 
bor on  this  planet:  she  could  well  In- 
come atheism's  greatest  liability. 

The  aboTe-mentioned  column  t>y  Jean- 
ie Strand  follows : 
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Madalt:*  OUabi— Rode  Pm«8«NTATtON ! 

(By  Jeante  Strand) 
All  you  folks  out  there  who  worried  and 
wrote    letters   about   Mrs.    BCadalyn   Murray 
O'Halr  coming  to  speak  at  Wittenberg:  relax. 
You've  nothing  to  worry  about. 

In  the  Crst  place.  Mrs.  O  Hair  U  not  per- 
suasive She  hari-ngues.  She  Is  tlreaome.  Aside 
trom  a  few  stage  tricks  which  she  uses  for  a 
laugh  here  and  there,  she  is  not  even  inter- 
esting. 

Secondly,  the  nice  young  people  at  Witten- 
berg who  came  to  hear  her  speak  were  not 
In  the  least  swayed  by  Mrs.  O'Halr's  opinions, 
I  was  proud  of  the  way  they  behaved.  As  the 
meeting  opened  they  sat  quietly  and  gave 
her  their  attention.  And  she  even  had  them 
on  her  side  with  her  first  remark.  I'm  de- 
lighted lo  be  here,  because  I'm  always  glad 
for  an  opportunity  to  corrupt  the  youth!" 

Everyone  Uughed.  I^  was  funny  and  It 
broke  the  Ice.  But  from  this  point,  the  eve- 
ning went  downhill.  Mrs.  O'Halr  nags.  Her 
tone  of  voice  Is  repetlilou?.  and  she  rather 
beats  a  dead  horse  on  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  Issue. 

The  question  period  was  where  Mrs.  O'Halr 
lost  everyone  who  might  have  been  sympa- 
thetic to  her  cause.  The  lady  has  a  perfect 
right  not  to  believe  in  Ood  If  she  chooses, 
but  this  is  no  excuse  for  rudeness,  especially 
since  she  was  a  paid  speaker  and  should  have 
exercised  common  courtesy — which  she  did 
not. 

One  earnest  woman  tried  to  say  that  she 
believed  Ood  had  saved  her  from  alcoholism, 
but  Mrs.  O'Halr  kept  Interrupting  until  It 
was  almost  Impossible  to  hear  her  story. 
••I'm  an  alcoholic  .  .  ." 
••You  look  like  It.  I  believe  you.'^  Mrs. 
O'Halr  boomed  Into  the  microphone. 

"I  wouldn't  be  here  If  It  wasnt  for 
Ood  .  . 

•You  gotta  be  Iddlng.  lady.'"  the  speaker 
Interrupted. 

When  the  questioner  finally  started  to 
leave  the  hall,  in  tears.  Mrs.  O'Halr  called 
out.  -Give  the  little  lady  a  hand."  There  was 
scattered  applause,  but  most  of  the  audience 
was  appalled  at  the  cruel  treatment. 

Other  questioners  fared  poorly  also.  Each 
was  interrupted  many  times  by  sarcastic 
commenu  from  the  platform.  One  tried  to 
say  that  archeologlsts  had  dug  up  evidence 
that  many  of  the  IncldenU  described  in  the 
Bible  were  true.  •'They  dug  up  a  bunch  of 
lies,  probably,"  said  Mrs.  O'Halr, 

She  also  quoted  a  place  In  the  Bible  where 
It  says.  'There  is  no  Ood.'^  She  must  use  this 
as  bait,  becatis«  a  lady  In  the  back  of  the 
room  challenged  her  and  recited  the  entire 
verse,  which  reads.  "Only  a  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart.    There  U  no  Ood."  " 

•If  you  ChrlsUans  knew  haU  of  what  you 
think  you  do.  you  wouldn't  t>e  quoting  that 
verse  to  me."  Mrs.  O'Halr  said,  "Read 
Matthew  5:22.  where  It  says  "and  whoever 
says  "thou  fool "  shall  be  In  danger  of  Hell 
fire.'  U  you  beUeved  In  obeying  what  Jesus 
taught,  you  wouldn't  be  calling  me  a  fool." 
"I  dldn  t  call  you  a  fool.  .  , 
"Yes.  you  did." 

•'I  Just  read  you  what  the  Scripture  says." 
•'You  read  me  the  verse  so  you  could  call 
me  a  fool.  But  that  other  verse  says  If  you 
call  someone  a  fool  you  are  In  danger  of  Hell 
fire.  What  do  you  say  to  that?*^ 
'•Even  the  DevU  uses  Scripture." 
"Amen.     lady.     Halleluja."     Mrs.     O'Halr 
shouted,  and  ttuTied  to  another  questioner. 
As  sophisticated  as  our  young  people  are 
today,   they  do  not   admire   the   use.   by   a 
woman,  of  foitf-letter  words.  Mrs.  O'Halr  had 
several  particularly  nasty  ones  with  which 
she  sprinkled  her  comments.  It  wasnt  even 
amusing — It   was  merely   In  poor  taste. 

And  It  was  obvlotis  to  most  that  Mrs. 
O'Hair  Is  fond  of  making  sweeping  Indlct- 
meats  wtilcb  do  not  hold   up  under  clos* 
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scrutiny.  At  one  point  she  asked.  "Can  a 
Jewish  person  go  to  the  MethodUt  and  get 
help?  Do  the  Lutherans  help  anyone  besides 
a  Lutheran?"  A  coed  seated  near  me 
murmured,  ••yes.  yes."  As  I  glanced  at  her 
she  explained.  •'I  worked  In  that  area  last 
summer,  and  we  helped  everyone  who  came 
without  asking  his  religion  • 

And  so.  the  students  were  not  corrupted 
after  all  by  the  visit  of  America's  best-known 
atheist.  The  young  people  of  today  have  been 
taught  to  think  for  themselves,  and  they  are 
not  often  taken  In  by  propositions  which  do 
not  hold  together.  One  sharp  student  did.  In 
fact,  trip  Mrs.  O'Halr  on  some  of  her  own 
statistics. 

Freedom  of  speech  Is  still  the  best  policy, 
and  Wittenberg's  rule  that  anyone  may  visit 
the  campus  who  Is  sponsored  by  a  campus 
group  is  a  good  one.  We  need  not  worry  about 
our  young  people  hearing  various  sides  of  an 
Issue.  Mrs.  OHair  made  some  logical  points 
concerning  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  with  these  we  can  find  no  fault. 
But,  somehow,  this  woman  manages  to  of- 
fend even  those  who  might  have  been  friendly 
to  her.  because  of  her  sardonic  and  unlovely 
approach. 

If  the  school  authorttles  had  forbidden  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  O'Hair.  there  would  be 
some  students  who  would  always  wonder  if 
she  had  something  worthwhile  to  say. 

This  way.  they  know  for  sure — she  doesn't. 


IMAGINATIVE  COMMUNITY  STIRS 
PROGRESS  WITH  GOVERNMENT 
AND  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
WORKING  TOGETHER 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1960 
the  marina  channel,  now  known  as  Ma- 
rina del  Rey.  was  one  of  the  least  pop- 
ular harbors  for  private  craft  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  Boats  were  severely 
damaged  and  owners  sought  moorings 
in  other  areas. 

Today,  the  marina  Is  booming  with 
over  5.000  small  craft  moorings,  apart- 
ment complexes,  and  recreation  areas. 
Much  of  the  credit  fo:  this  outstanding 
land  development  must  go  to  Arthur  G. 
Will,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Small  Craft  Harbors  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Real  Estate  Management  of 
Los  Angeles  County.  Federal,  covmty. 
and  private  funds  provided  the  neces- 
sary capital  for  the  project  which  has 
since  attracted  greater  Industry  to  the 
area. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  marinas  de- 
velopers that  this  project  provides  a 
fine  example  of  the  benefits  that  can 
be  attained  by  both  government  and 
private  enterprise  when  they  work  to- 
gether. In  sharing  the  marina's  story 
with  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  their  attention  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
on  Sunday,  January  II,  1970: 
Masina  del  nx'T—Qvar  S«a,  Booiiimc  Ha«- 

Bot— Bus  BkEAXWATza  Taaus  Wavm,  Stow 

PaocBcas 

(By  Richard  West) 

Waves  up  to  IS  fset  high  were  b»tt«rlng 
the  coAst  from  Loxtg  Beacb  to  MaUbn  but 
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inside  the  county's  Marina  del  Rey  the  water 
was  still  as  a  mill  pond. 

Nearly  5.(XX)  sailboats  and  cruisers  lay 
inoilonlesB  In  their  marina  slips,  not  even 
1  uggtng  at  their  moorings.  A  man  in  a  dell- 
i;iie  racing  shell  stroked  across  the  placid 
surface  of  the  world's  largest  small  boat 
harbor. 

Bui  It  was  not  always  like  this. 

In  the  early  1960s  8-foot  waves  generated 
by  storms  far  out  In  the  Pacific  swept  right 
up  the  1.000-foot- wide  marina  channel  with 
(Udthematical  regularity,  sending  the  moored 
craft  crashing  against  the  slips  and  one  an- 
other, 

•We  knew  we  were  In  trouble."  recalls 
Jerry  B.  Epstein,  one  of  the  marina's  original 
le,<=bees.  "when  kids  starting  using  the  chan- 
nel for  surfing." 

DAMAGE  CLAIMS   riLKO 

Many  boat  owners  could  not  get  their  craft 
out  of  tue  marina  fast  enough  to  seek  moor- 
ings In  other  harbors.  Damage  claims  were 
tiled  against  the  county. 

Banks  and  insurance  companies  began  to 
have  second  thoughts  about  the  millions  of 
dollars  they  had  earmarked  for  construction 
of  marina  apartment  houses,  hotels,  restau- 
rants and  shops.  Loans  were  canceled. 

Then  a  huge  breakwater— 2.340  feet  long 
and  50  feet  high— was  built  with  thousands 
of  tons  of  rocks  beyond  the  channel  mouth. 
The  swells  were  tamed. 

Now  there  Is  a  long  waiting  list  for  slip 
space  and,  despite  a  tight  money  market, 
the  millions  needed  for  expansion  of  the 
marina  are  pouring  in  from  the  financial 
houses. 

There  are  no  surfers  in  the  channel  any- 
more. They  have  been  replaced  by  children 
sailing  tiny  sabots  and  the  UCLA  and  Loyola 
crews  conducting  rowing  practice  on  the 
mlrror-Uke  water. 

Jl  A    tSS    MILUON    CaOSS    LAST    YEA* 

f  -  When  the  Marina  del  Ray  solved  Its  ocean 

surge  problem,  all  its  other  troubles  began  to 
wane.  The  marina  and  its  lessees  went  from 
operating  in  the  red  to  grossing  $29  mllUon 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  and  providing  a  good 
profit. 

The  project,  its  developers  believe,  provides 
a  unique  example  of  the  economic  t>eneflts 
that  can  be  atuined  by  both  government  and 
private  enterprise  when  they  work  closely 
together. 

Marina  lessees  are  now  paying  the  county 
•a  million  a  year,  Epstein,  president  of  the 
Marina  del  Rey  Lessees  Assn.,  polnte  out.  The 
county  gets  a  guaranteed  rent  plus  a  per- 
centage of  the  profits  from  each  lessee. 

The  marina  also  has  repaid  the  county 
tSOO.OOQ  borrowed  two  years  ago  to  keep  the 
project  from  foundering,  and  It  has  begun 
to  redeem  the  $13  mllUon  In  bonds  the 
county  Issued  In  1BS7  for  construction  of 
the  harbor. 

ATrmACTS  mosmtsa 
In  addition,  lessees  have  paid  $1360.000  in 
property,  sales  and  hotel  bed  taxes  from  1966 
to  1989.  Taxes  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are 
estimated  at  $850,000,  and  m  the  future  at 
$1  million  annually. 

The  county  Is  expected  to  receive  a  total 
of  $16  mllUon  In  taxes  from  the  marina 
through  the  1979-80  fiscal  year. 

The  marina  has  served  as  an  attraction  to 
light  industry  and  businesses,  which  are  put- 
ting up  plants  and  office  buildings  In  the  ad- 
jacent areas.  This  Is  bringing  in  more  tax 
dollars. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  areas  surround- 
ing Marina  del  Rey  has  risen  from  $46,36 
million  In  1966-66  to  $120  mllUon  m  1967- 
68,  Land  that  once  could  be  bought  for  20 
cents  a  square  foot  now  commands  a  prloe 
of  $10  a  square  foot,  Epstem  says. 

Before  the  marina  was  built,  all  the  county 
was  doing  with  the  swampy  780-acre  site 
was  spending  •50,000  annually  for  mosqiUto 
abatement  there. 
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The  coimty  invested  $36,25  million  in  the 
marina.  Private  enterprise  put  up  an  addi- 
tional $70  million  and  plans  to  spend  $128 
million  more, 

A    SO-TBAS    LEASE 

Lessees  operate  under  a  60-year  lease.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  everything  they  have  con- 
structed—hotels, apartment  houses,  restau- 
rants, anchorages,  shops— goes  to  the  county. 

They  are  unanimous  In  attributing  suc- 
cess of  the  marina  to  Arthur  G.  WiU.  director 
of  both  the  Department  of  SmaU  Craft  Har- 
bors and  the  Department  of  Real  Estate  Man- 
agement for  the  county. 

Will  ••really  stuck  his  neck  out "  in  per- 
suading the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  loan 
the  marina  $500,000  from  the  general  fund 
to  tide  It  over  the  period  of  trouble,  Epstein 

says.  ^v.  i  ^ 

But  Will  was  aware.  Epstein  says,  that  a 
defaulting  of  the  bond  issue  would  have 
affected  the  rating  of  school  bonds  and  other 
bonds  issued  bv  the  county  for  years  to  come 
and  could  have  cost  the  taxpayers  mlUlons 
in  added  interest. 

PUT    JOB    ON     LINE 

That  U  why  WUl  put  his  Job  and  his 
reputation  as  a  public  administrator  on  the 
block  in  going  after  the  loan.  Epstein  says. 
And  WUl  proved  himself  right. 

Lessees  like  to  compare  WiU  with  his 
father,  the  late  Arthur  J.  WUl.  who  as  county 
chief  administrative  officer  was  responsible 
more  than  any  other  men  for  the  building 
of  the  present  ux  Angeles  Civic  Center. 

They  beUeve  the  son  Is  responsible  for  a 
project  of  equal  utiUty  and  beauty  In  Marma 

del  Rey,  ^^    .. 

Actually,  the  idea  for  developing  the  Ma- 
rina del  Rey  estuary  and  inlet  tato  a  major 
commercial  harbor  was  first  advanced  by 
a  man  named  M.  L,  Wicks  In  1887. 


DUCK    HUNTEaS 

Wicks  spent  $300,000  on  construction  WOTk 
there  but  he  went  bankrupt  before  any  kind 
of  harbor  could  be  built.  Duck  hunters  took 
over  the  site.  ^     »,  . 

There  were  other  proposals  for  a  harbor 
there  in  1916  and  1936,  but  neither  got  any- 
where. ,  __ 

Then  in  1949  the  U.S.  Army  Corpe  of  En- 
gineers submitted  a  report  indicating  toe 
feasibility  of  buUdmg  a  harbor  for  8,000 
boats  at  a  cost  of  $23  6  million. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  obtained  state 
help  for  the  project  In  1953  and  federal  aid 
in  1954.  Construction  began  in  1957, 

Voters  approved  the  $13  mUlion  bond  Is- 
sue to  finance  the  remainder  of  the  project 
m  1957  and  the  bonds  were  sold  In  1969. 

THS    1SS2-S3   STOBMS 


The  most  damaging  big  waves  came  In 
the  Winter  of  1B63-6S  after  the  marina  was 
opened. 

Storms  far  out  at  se*  brought  8-foot  waves 
surging  Into  the  2-mlle-long  channel  every 
8  seconds.  The  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water  caused  extensive  damage  to  marina 
facilities  and  small  craft. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  solved  the 
problem. 

Studies  made  with  a  scale  model  of  the 
marina  at  the  corps*  Waterways  Experiment 
Station  at  Vlcksburg.  Miss.,  showed  that  a 
breakwater  before  the  channel  entrance 
would  keep  the  waves  out. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  temporary  remedy,  steel 
pleis  were  constructed  out  Uato  the  chan- 
nel from  each  bank.  They  served  as  baffles 
to  block  the  stirge. 

raas  aKMOvsD 

Work  on  the  breakwater  started  In  Octo- 
ber, 1963,  and  was  completed  In  January, 
1966.  The  steel  piers  were  no  longer  needed 
and  were  removed. 

The  breakwater  ooet  $4.2  mllUon.  half  of 
which  was  put  up  by  the  county  and  half 
by  the  federal  government. 
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It  was  still  tough  going  financiaUy  for  a 
while,  though,  and  the  marina  had  to  get  a 
$500,000  loan  from  the  county  in  1967. 

But  the  marina  Is  booming  now. 

Five  thousand  small  craft — from  skiffs  to 
150-foot  yachts — are  moored  there  at  charges 
ranging  from  $1.45  to  $2.50  per  foot.  An  ad- 
ditional 1.000  sUps  wUl  be  available  next 
year. 

MANV    APARTMENTS 

Four  thousand  persons  rent  Marina  apart- 
ments for  from  $150  to  $800  a  month.  More 
apartment  houses  are  going  up.  Including 
three  15-story  towers,  to  give  the  marina  a 
permanent  population  of  10,000  eventually, 

Marina  apartment  houses  have  one  of  the 
highest  occupancy  levels  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia—97.4'^;  . 

People  move  in  as  fast  as  an  apartment 
building  Is  completed,  says  Epstein,  a  part- 
ner in  the  South  Bay  Club,  which  has  380 
units  open  now  and  wlU  eventually  expand 
to  1,105  units. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  those  who  live  in  the 
marina  apartments  do  not  have  boats,  Ep- 
stein says.  They  Just  like  to  Uve  by  the 
water, 

Marina  del  Rey  has  15  restaurante  operat- 
ing, three  more  imder  construction  and  two 
in  the  planning  stage, 

BESTACRANTS   CAIN 

The  restaurants  have  proved  highly  profit- 
able, grossing  $3,100  per  seat  annuaUy,  This 
compares  to  a  $2,400  national  average  and 
$2,600  for  the  La  Cienega  Blvd,  "restaurant 
row."  Epstein  says. 

Many  of  the  5,000  persons  employed  in  the 
area  around  the  marina  have  lunch  there. 
The  eating  places  are  also  packed  at  dinner 
time,  especiaUy  on  weekends  when  some  30,- 
000  persons  visit  the  marina. 

Marina  lessees  see  another  big  economic 
spurt  for  the  area  when  the  adjacent  Venice 
canal  restoration  project  begins  soon. 

They  believe  the  ocean  beach  In  front  of 
the  marina  wlU  soon  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  m  the  county.  Because  of  the 
gentle  surf  there.  It  Is  crowded  with  mothers 
and  children  In  the  summertune. 

The  five-man  SmaU  Craft  Harbor  Advisory 
Commission,  of  which  Aubrey  E.  Austin  U 
chairman,  advises  both  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  the  lessees  on  marine  matters. 

HIGH    BEGARO 

Indicative  of  the  regard  to  which  It  Is  held 
by  the  marina  community  was  the  black-tie 
testimonial  dinner  given  recently  to  chair- 
man Austin  by  lessees'  association. 

Every  btUldlng  put  up  at  the  martna  must 
have  the  approval  of  a  design  control  board, 
which  is  made  up  of  two  architects,  a  Und- 
scape  architect  and  two  btisluessmen. 

••You  can't  biUld  an  outhotise  here  without 
getting  their  OK,"  Epstein  says. 

The  Marina  Freeway,  which  now  ends  at 
Centlnela  Ave..  wlU  be  extended  to  the  martoa 
In  the  spring  of  1971,  making  access  to  the 
f aciUty  easUy  available  to  everyone  In  South- 
em  California. 

Epstein  says  that  millions  of  people  Uvlng 
In  the  Southland  have  yet  to  visit  Marina 
del  Rey.  The  freeway  link,  he  beUeves,  would 
encourage  them  to  make  the  trip. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxuton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  the  52d  anniversary  of  Estonian  in- 
dependence from  the  subjugation  of 
Tsarist  Russia— and  this  Is  the  13th  year 
since  the  reenslavement  of  that  nation 


oxvi- 
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by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  should  pause 
to  commemorate  the  struggle  of  a  brave 
people  against  heavy  odds  for  freedom, 
a  struggle  so  very  similar  In  purpose  to 
that  waged  by  our  own  forefathers.  But 
we  should  further  take  this  occasion  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
genuinp  freedom  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Today,  that  freedom  is  being 
denied  to  many,  among  them  the  people 
of  Estonia,  by  the  brutal  and  unrelent- 
ing oppression  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Amer- 
icans, aware  and  proud  of  our  heritage, 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  sad  Irony 
of  the  policy  that  condones  by  official 
silence  the  denial  of  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Estonia  and  the  other  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe. 


THE  ROLE  OP  GOVERNMENT  IN 
ACHIEVINO  A  QUALITY  ENVIRON- 
MENT: A  REGIONAL  APPROACH 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  years  the  need  for  regional  en- 
vironmental planning  has  become  all  the 
more  manifest.  Unfortunately,  our  gov- 
ernment structure,  with  its  division  of 
jurisdiction  among  many  government 
bodies  at  numerous  levels,  has  made  ef- 
fective planning  very  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
possible, in  countless  areas. 

Hawaii,  however,  offers  an  excellent 
example  of  a  single  State's  attempt  at 
regional  planning  to  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  environment.  In  a  recently  deliv- 
ered paper,  Tnomas  P.  Gill,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  has  presented  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  State's  efforts 
to  maintain  a  quality  environment.  I 
think  that  it  will  prove  helpful  for  col- 
leagues interested  in  regional  approaches 
to  the  problems  of  the  environment. 

The  material  follows: 

Thc  Rolx  or  OovcaNMENT  IN  Achieving  a 
QVAi.mr  ENvntoNMXKT:  A  Regional 
Appsoacr 

I  assume  the  reason  I  was  assigned  this 
topic  Is  that  Hawaii  Is  the  only  state  In  the 
union  which  Is  a  region  by  Itself.  This  may 
ezctise  using  our  state  as  an  example  of  how 
environmental  systems  can  be  changed  or 
protected  on  a  regional  basis.  Hopefully,  this 
will  be  applicable  to  other  areas. 

With  this  object  In  mind,  let  me  tell  you  a 
little  of  Hawaii's  uniqueness,  of  our  history, 
of  our  use  and  abuse  of  land.  Then  I  hope 
I  can  leave  a  few  thoughts  with  you  on  bow 
we — all  of  VIS — might  achieve  salvation 
through  careful  and  planned  use  of  our 
land.  air.  and  sea. 

Hawaii  Is  both  new  and  old  politically. 
We  have  moved  from  an  aboriginal  Poly- 
nesian society,  to  a  Kingdom,  to  a  Republic, 
to  an  Incorporated  Territory,  and  then  10 
years  ago.  to  a  state  of  the  United  States. 
We  still  have  the  flexibility  of  newness,  yet 
we  cArry  history,  traditions,  and  a  legacy  of 
past   practices   and    attitudes. 

We  are  also  new  geologically.  Our  big 
Island  of  Hawaii  Is  still  being  built;  we  have 
no  real  asrurance  that  the  others  are  forever 
finished  with  volcanic  activity.  Pele,  the 
volcano  goddeM,  still  walks  amo«ig  iu:  w 
ar«  cloae  to  the  awe  of  creation.  Tbla  leads 
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to  the  uncomfortable  thought  that  If  we 
make  a  bad  mess  of  things  Pele  may  wipe 
the  slate  clean  I 

Because  of  our  Isolation  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean  our  original  ecology  was  de- 
termined by  chance  of  wind,  wave,  or  bird. 
A  thousand  or  so  years  ago  the  ecology  was 
modlfled  by  the  venturesome  Polynesian, 
who  followed  the  stars,  winds,  and  currents 
across  the  trackless  ocean  and  brought  pigs 
and  dogs  and  food  plants  with  him.  These 
mingled  with  what  grew  already.  This  be- 
came the  ecology  which  the  white  man 
found  In  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

Many  of  the  native  plants  and  animals  *re. 
or  were,  unique  and  fragile.  We  have  many 
examples  of  evolutionary  modifications  on 
different  Islands  and  even  on  different  parts 
of  the  same  Island.  It  was  this  fragile  ecology 
which  was  so  drastically  damaged  by  the 
arrival  of  the  white  man  with  his  foreign 
animals,  grasses,  and  trees.  One  dramatic 
example  of  the  defeat  of  native  species  by 
Allen  Intrusion  and  forest  destruction  has 
been  Hawaiian  bird  life.  According  to  one 
zoologist  more  birds  have  become  extinct 
In  Hawaii  during  the  past  100  years  than  In 
any  area  of  the  world  In  the  last  2000  years. 
This  may  be  a  difficult  statement  to  prove 
but  we  do  know  that  the  federal  government 
in  1966  listed  SO  birds  as  rare  and  endangered 
species:  22  of  them  were  Hawaiian  birds. 

The  goats  and  cattle  brought  In  by  the 
early  western  contacts  raised  havoc  with  the 
native  forests.  Some  trees  are  hurt  when 
cattle  trample  the  ground  around  their  roots: 
others  like  the  Koa  die.  unreplaced  when 
young  seedlings  are  eaten.  Vast  areas,  such 
as  the  southwestern  shore  of  Molokal.  suf- 
fered sheet  erosion,  filling  the  ancient  fish- 
ponds along  the  shore,  because  of  overgraz- 
ing the  hillsides. 

Of  course  some  of  the  plant  Imports  went 
crazy  In  the  lush  tropical  climate.  One  ex- 
ample, among  many,  was  the  Plre  Tree 
(Myrlca  Faya).  an  ornamental  shrub  with 
pretty  red  t>errles  reportedly  much  favored 
by  early  Portuguese  Immigrants  and  by 
early  foresters  for  erosion  control.  Once 
planted.  It  broke  loose,  transformed  Itself 
Into  vast  numbers  of  useless  trees  forty  feet 
tall  which  march  in  legions  across  the  pas- 
tures and  forest  land  choking  other  growth. 

As  our  ecology  Is  different,  our  govern- 
ment structure  is  also  varied  from  the  tradi- 
tional American  pattern.  The  state  govern- 
ment Is  highly  centralized,  a  character  In- 
herited indirectly  from  the  Kingdom.  Our 
four  counties  are  creatures  of  the  State  and 
do  not  have  all  of  the  powers  often  found 
In  local  governments  on  the  mainland.  Tradi- 
tionally local  functions  such  as  education, 
health,  and  welfare  are  centralized,  state- 
wide departments.  Real  Property  assessment 
Is  a  state  function.  We  also  have  a  statewide 
planning  office,  and  a  land  use  commission 
which  controls  the  tMtslc  land  use  boundaries 
across  the  State.  The  counties  have  zoning 
bodies  which  operate  primarily  within  the 
urban  zones.  This  overall  planning  and  land 
use  control  mechanism  was  unique  In  the 
nation  when  adopted  a  decade  ago.  It  may 
still  be  the  key  to  a  workable  future. 

Our  Islands  also  have  a  history  of  delib- 
erate exploitation  of  the  Umd.  Some  has 
been  constructive  and  useful:  some  very 
damaging.  This  history  Is  part  of  our  culture 
pattern,  as  It  Is  on  the  mainland. 

Early  In  the  1800's  the  Hawaiian  Kings 
discovered  that  the  native  Sandlewood  was 
greatly  In  demand  In  China  so  the  native 
forests  were  stripped  of  the  fragrant  wood 
and  today  the  trees  are  rare  and  remote. 

In  this  early  period  the  newly  Introduced 
goats  and  cattle  ran  wild.  At  first  they  were 
protected  by  Tabu  so  that  they  could  mul- 
tiply, and  multiply  they  did,  destroying  the 
native  flora. 

An  Ironic,  but  Instructive  historic  accident 
was  the  death  of  the  great  naturalist.  David 
Douglas,  for  whom  the  Douglas  fir  Is  named. 
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he  was  killed  by  wild  catUe  In  1834  while 
on  a  botanical  expedition  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii. 

In  the  mld-lSOO's  Hawaii  was  a  center  of 
another  exploitive  Industry,  whaling.  This 
flourished  for  a  decade  or  so  until  destroyed 
by  a  combination  of  Arctic  Ice,  the  Civil  War 
and  the  development  of  petroleum. 

Then  came  sugar  In  the  last  half  of  the 
last  century,  and  It  Is  still  with  us  today. 
Sugar  quickly  preempted  most  of  the  good 
agricultural  land  and  created  Irrigation 
works  and  need  for  pest  control.  By  and 
large,  sugar  has  been  a  constructive  ecologi- 
cal force  because  It  depends  on  maintaining 
favorable  growing  conditions.  It  was  largely 
the  Influence  of  the  sugar  economy  which, 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  pushed  the 
Territory  Into  replanting  and  preservation 
of  the  forest  reserves  and  conservation  of 
water  resources.  In  recent  years  mechanical 
harvesting,  some  Inefficient  mills,  dumping 
of  baga&se  or  cane  trash,  and  the  heavy  use 
of  weed  and  insect  killers,  have  raised  some 
serious  pollution  problems.  However,  the  con- 
tinuance of  sugar,  particularly  near  Hono- 
lulu. Is  now  Important  to  the  preservation 
of  open  space  and  a  decent  environment. 
Some  times  the  owners  of  the  sugar  Industry 
are  our  greatest  opponents — they  would 
rather  subdivide! 

World  War  II  was.  In  a  sense,  another  ex- 
ploitive Industry.  It  led  to  the  occupation 
and  use  of  large  areas  of  the  various  Islands 
by  military  forces.  One  entire  Island — Kahoo- 
lawe — was  turned  Into  a  bombing  and  gun- 
nery target.  At  present,  the  federal  govern- 
ment— primarily  the  military— owns  or  con- 
trols something  over  ICr  of  the  total  area 
of  the  State,  and  more  than  50  Tr  of  the  total 
land  area  of  Oahu.  the  heavily  populated 
capital  Island  where  over  SO'^'c  of  the  state's 
people  live. 

The  latest  major  Industry,  with  an  Impact 
on  the  ecology.  Is  tourism.  One  would  think 
that  the  tourist  Industry,  dependent  as  It  Is 
on  selling  scenery  and  pleasant  living  con- 
ditions, would  be  highly  conscious  of  the 
need  to  preserve  the  environment.  This  has 
not  been  too  evident.  The  main  drive  has 
been  toward  high  rise  hotel  construction  and 
land  speculation.  There  seems  to  be  some 
hope  that  the  Industry — now  faced  with  an 
overbuilt  situation  In  Walklkl,  and  some 
county  pressure  for  standards — will  modify 
Its  thinking  toward  environmental  preserva- 
tion and  control. 

Part  of  the  tourist  picture  has  been  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  In  the  Islands 
which  Is  now  In  the  range  of  6*^  per  year, 
or  about  twice  the  national  average.  Many  of 
these  are  newcomers.  This  adds  fuel  to  an 
already  overheated  island  economy  and 
greater  pressure  for  more  housing,  roads, 
cars,  and  all  of  the  other  items  by  which 
modem  civilization  contributes  to  pollution 
and  general  environmental  destruction. 
Honolulu  Is  now  developing  a  serious  smog 
problem  caused  primarily  by  a  heavy  con- 
centration of  automobiles  and  faces  monu- 
mental expenses  for  the  proper  disposal  of 
sewage  and  waste. 

With  this  background  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
our  salvation  lies  In  the  carefully  planned 
use  of  our  land,  air,  and  water  so  that  we 
do  not  completely  destroy  the  delicate  eco- 
logical balances  peculiar  to  our  Islands. 

It  Is  also  easy  to  see  that  the  force  of  eco- 
nomics and  those  whose  Interest  Is  basically 
exploitive,  win  make  this  salvation  extremely 
difficult. 

But  we  do  have  tools.  They  Include  a  state- 
wide zoning  or  land  use  law  and  the  concept 
of  a  statewide  general  plan.  We  do  have  a 
growing  level  of  public  concern  with  environ- 
ment. Here  are  some  of  the  things  to  be  don« 
to  Improve  both  our  tools  and  our  use  of 
them. 

First,  our  control  of  urban  sprawl  and 
destructive  development  can  be  strength- 
ened. Our  land  use  law,  the  first  in  tti«  na- 
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tlon,  passed  In  the  earty  IBWs,  Is  meant  to 
give  a  rtatewlde  pattern  to  land  use,  «>ut  it 
needs  both  administrative  and  legal  revamp- 
ing Its  intention  was  to  put  all  land  In  ths 
state  into  four  categories:  Conservation. 
Agriculture,  Rural,  and  Urban,  and  to  review 
the  boundaries  of  these  use  areas  every  five 
years  and  to  readjust  them  only  where  there 
was  a  demonsuated  need.  ThU  purpose  had 
been  largely  lost  by  the  practice  of  con- 
tinually readjusting  boundaries  between  re- 
view periods  and  by  the  granting  of  special 
use  permiu.  This  reduces  the  agency,  which 
was  to  set  major  land  use  patterns,  to  the 
status  of  a  minor  soning  board  spending  the 
bulk  of  lU  time  considering  and  granting 
variances.  .    ^     ,  .    . 

Among  the  additional  legal  tools  needed 
Is  the  power  to  allow  rezonlng  on  a  condi- 
tional or  incremental  basis.  Both  the  Land 
Use  Commission  and  county  zoning  boards 
need  power  to  hold  developers  to  the  plans 
which  they  originally  submit   to  gain  the 
rezonlng.  This  should  include  the  power  to 
refuse  further  rezonlng  of  subsequent  Incre- 
ments, and  even   to  revoke  zoning,  where 
there  Is  a  bad  faith  change  of  original  plans 
or  a  gross  failure  to  perform  as  promised. 
The  amendments  should  also  Include  the 
requirement    that    rezonlng   Of    agricultural 
or  conservation  Und,  which  results  in  sub- 
BtanUal  increases  In  land  value,  should  only 
be  granted  if  the  recipient  of  the  rezonlng 
donates  some  measure  of  this  unearned  In- 
crement  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  land 
or  money.  The  requirement  of  such  donation 
would  partially  solve  the  government  prob- 
lem of  having  to  acquire  high  priced  land  for 
open  space,  recreaUon,  or  other  public  uses 
after  that  same  land  has  been  Increased  In 
value  by  the  act  of  reeonlng. 

A  third  tool  would  be  to  coordinate  the 
real  propertj-  system  more  closely  with  land 
I  use  zoning.  The  current  tendency  Is  to  Jump 

SI         over  or  disregard  land  use  boundaries  and 
X  ■  to  tax  the  abutUng  agrlcxUtural  land  at  dis- 

counted urban  rates.  This  helps  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  zoning  process  for  the 
owner  has  a  good  argument  for  rezonlng  on 
the  basis  of  the  taxes  he  pays.  If  we  allow 
the  recovery,  on  rezonlng.  of  some  major 
part  of  the  unearned  Increment  of  value, 
much  of  the  argument  for  tax  pressure  on 
the  potential  urban  land  Is  eliminated.  Also 
you  reduce  the  speculative  drive  for  rezon- 
lng. 

A  major  step  which  must  be  taken  soon 
in  the  urban  center  of  Honolulu— as  In  most 
virban  centers— Is  the  development  of  effi- 
cient mass  transit.  Until  we  can  remove  the 
bulk  of  the  commuter  tralBc— from  cars  to 
electrically  powered  trains,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  control  our  air  pollution,  nor  wlU  we 
be  able  to  channel   our  bousing  and  com- 
mercial development  and  lessen  the  evils  of 
urban  sprawl.  Under  our  system  of  diffused 
governmental  power  it  Is  necessary  to  find 
economic  tooU  to  help  dlrec*  and  shape  vir- 
ban  growth.  The  traditional  legal  tools  of 
zoning  and  taxation  are  too  easily  blunted 
or   turned   aside.   The   existence   of    a  mass 
transit  corridor  gives  meaning  to  higher  den- 
sity zoning  along  it  and  makes  possible  "New 
City"  type  urban  concentrations  surrounded 
by  adequate  green  belts. 

Of  course  the  automobile  Is  central  to  the 
pollution  problem  of  this  naUon.  It  U  the 
"devil"  In  our  modem  day  morality  play. 
It  is  also  the  Implement  which  encourages 
sprawl  and  flight  to  the  suburbs.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  for  isolated  areas  to 
handle  this  beast  alone.  There  must  be  na- 
tional effort.  A  few  hundred  million  dollars 
put  into  R&D  for  alternatives  to  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  would  be  well  spent.  The 
matching  formula  on  mass  transit  should 
be  comparable  to  the  highway  act.  and  the 
federal  money  should  be  gathered  In  a  trust 
fund.  The  federal  housing  effort,  which  for 
years  has  been  concentrated  through  FHA 
on  detached  houses  in  the  Buburbs,  thus  em- 
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phaslzlng  sprawl  over  improvement  of  the 
inner  city,  needs  redU*ctlon.  These  are  some 
of  the  federal  tools  which  wlU  make  regional 
and  sUte  environmental  planning  feasible. 
Through   all  of   this  runs   the   need   for 
better  urban  design.  In  Hawaii  we  need  not 
only  to  keep  our  air  and  skies  clear,  but  we 
should  also  build  to  make  maximum  use  of 
these  assets.  Further,  with  large  numbers  of 
people  in  a  small  area,  the  Uvlng  and  work- 
ing places  need  to  be  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
This   means   readily   available   open   space, 
mini-parks  which  are  well  maintained,  and 
constant  efforts  to  suppress  waste.  Utter,  pol- 
lution, and  noise.  These  are  city  problems 
basically,  but  thev   require  the  support  of 
federal  and  state  law  and  technical  personneL 
Since   our    shores,   our    close    ocean,    and 
most  of  our  mountain  and  forest  areas  are 
under  the  control  of  state  agencies,  we  in 
Hawaii   have   a  great  opportunity   to  undo 
past  mistakes  and  avoid  new  ones. 

In  recent  years  we  have  done  a  reasonable 
amount  of  reforestation  using  exotic  or  non- 
Hawallan  trees.  We  need  also  to  study  and 
develop  techniques  for  regenerating  native 
species.  On  the  sea  shores  we  have  begim  to 
reinstate  in  modem  form  the  ancient  tabu 
system  to  protect  fish  and  coral.  We  have 
"blue  belted"  two  of  our  bays;  one  which  was 
quite  depleted  has  recovered  remarkably,  to 
the  delight  of  swlnmiers  who  want  to  see 
reef  fish  In  their  natural  setting. 

The  prime  tool  in  aU  of  this  effort  to  save 
and  build  a  regional  environment  is  pubUc 
understanding  and  active  support.  It  requires 
an  effective  constituency.  The  first  need  Is 
to  bring  together  those  with  common  con- 
cerns and  weld  them  Into  a  viable  political 
force  that  "Ulks  turkey"  on  election  day,  and 
Is  vigilant  the  year  around. 

We  are  pleased  with  some  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  air  and  water  pollution  which  has 
come  from  recent  congresses.  This  Is  indica- 
tive of  a  high  level  of  concern  across  the 
country.  In  our  own  state  there  is  a  growing 
element  of  our  people— often  new  residents— 
who  raise  the  need  for  firm  acUon  on  environ- 
mental control.  There  Is  considerable  support 
m  the  University  community.  I  even  note 
the  right  questions  being  asked  by  students 
in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  There 
Is  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  in  coming  elec- 
tions the  voice  of  the  envlronmentailst  will 
be  heard  in  our  land. 
It  Is  on  this  rock  our  temple  will  be  built. 
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religion.  Get  thorn  Intewstsd  In  se«.  Make 
them  superficial;  destroy  their  ruggwlness. 

B.  Get  control  of  aU  means  of  pubUclty. 
thereby : 

1.  Get  people's  minds  off  their  govwnment 
by  focusing  their  attentton  on  sexy  books, 
and  plays  and  other  trivialities. 

3.  Divide  the  people  Into  hostUe  groups  by 
constantly  harping  on  controversial  matters 
of  no  importance. 

3  Destroy  the  people's  faith  In  their  nat- 
uia'l  leaders  by  holding  the  Utter  up  to  con- 
tempt, ridicule  and  obloquy. 

4  Always  preach  true  democracy,  but  seize 
power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

5  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  Its  credit,  produce  fear  of  In- 
flation with  rising  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. .       .       ,^  ,  i„ 

6  Foment  unnecessary  strikes  in  vital  in- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders  and  fo6t» 
a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government  toward  such  disorders. 

7  By  specious  argument  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues,  honesty,  so- 
briety, continence,  faith  In  the  pledged. 

C  Cause  the  reglstraUon  of  aU  firearms 
on  some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  popuUtlon  helpless. 


COMMUNIST  RULES  FOR 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TKNNESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
caUed  my  attention  to  the  "Communist 
Rules  for  Revolution."  and  I  became 
alarmed  as  I  reviewed  these  and  realized 
how  effective  they  are  right  now  in  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

I  think  every  Member  of  Congress 
would  benefit  by  reading  this  document. 
These  rules  are  so  simple,  so  easy  to  carry 
out.  We  see  the  results  taking  place  in 
our  society  and  It  Is  our  duty  to  warn  our 
constituency  and  to  protect  our  country. 
Here  follows  the  Communist  rules: 
In  May  1919,  at  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  the 
Allied  Forces  obtained  a  copy  of  some  of  the 
"Communist  Rules  for  Revolution."  Nearly 
51  years  Ut*r,  the  Reds  are  stUl  following  the 

rules. 
A.  Oomipt  tto«  young;  get  them  away  from 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NXW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, February  24.  marked  an  occasion 
of  celebration  and  sadness  among  Esto- 
nians aroimd  the  world.  It  was  the  52d 
anniversary  of  Estonian  independence. 
On  that  day,  in  1918,  Uie  end  of  the 
First  World  War  and  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution combined  to  present  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  people  of  Estonia  to  de- 
clare their  independence  and  begin  the 
road  to  becoming  a  modem  nation  of 
the  highest  order. 

Unfortunately,  that  dream  and  the 
efforts  to  accomplish  it  were  to  last  for 
only  two  decades.  Thus  the  sadness  of 
this  celebration.  For  two  decades  Esto- 
nians saw  great  progress  in  their  na- 
tion—industry, the  arts,  education,  and 
prosperity  flourished.  The  Estonians  had 
become  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
aUe  to  direct  their  own  course  through 
history.  ^  ^,    . 

Twenty-two  years  later,  however,  that 
hopeful  picture  was  to  be  changed  by 
the  ravages  of  the  Second  World  War, 
and  subsequent  domination,  once  again, 
by  German  and  Russian  armies.  In  1939. 
the  Estonians  were  politically  annexed 
to  Russia,  to  become  a  captive  satellite 
of  that  nation. 

I  think  it  Is  appropriate  today  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  people  of  Estonia,  des- 
pite their  captive  status  have  not  lost 
that  dream.  They  have  not  lost  the  spirit 
and  determination  which  made  those 
brief  22  years  so  successful.  On  this  52d 
anniversary  of  their  independence, 
therefore,  we  reaffirm  to  them  our  sup- 
port in  the  way  of  a  continued  hope, 
prayer,  and  confidence  that  one  day  they 
may  once  again  become  the  free  and 
independent  nation  they  so  desire  to  be, 
as  is  the  right  of  all  nations,  and  the 
privilege  of  our  own  NaUon  to  diare. 
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ATOAQC   ENERGY   AND  THE   ENVI- 
RONMENT CONTINUED 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  lacw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
tinuing to  include  in  the  Record  state- 
ments received  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Reio>  and 
I  at  a  hearing  on  atomic  energy  and  the 
environment. 

Today  I  include  In  the  Record  the 
statements  of  Richard  Curtis,  coauthor 
of  the  book  "Perils  of  the  Peaceful  Atom. " 
and  Irving  Like.  Esq. : 

Ths  Hazako  Is  New 

(Nora.'^The  statement  made  by  Richard 
Curtl*  on  Insurance  problems  In  the  nuclew 
power  Industry  Is  baaed  on  this  chapter  from 
Perils  of  the  Peaceful  Atom  by  Richard  Cur- 
Ua  and  Elizabeth  Hog&n.  Published  by  Dou- 
bleday  ft  Co.  Inc  .  reprinted  by  Ballantlne 
Books.  Inc.) 

Go  to  your  strong  box.  Open  It  and  take 
out  your  homeowner's  policy.  Run  your  finger 
down  the  column  headed  Perils  Insured 
Against.  Do  you  find  anything  covering  your 
property  for  radioactive  contamination  re- 
sulting from  accidental  discharge  of  radio- 
activity from  an  atomic  facility? 

No?  Perhaps  It's  elsewhere.  Keep  going.  Ah. 
ttiere's  something:  "Nuclear  Clause."  But 
wait.  It  says:  "This  policy  does  not  cover 
loaa  or  damage  caused  by  nuclear  reaction 
or  nuclear  radiation  or  radioactive  contami- 
nation, all  whether  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
sulting from  an  Insiued  peril  under  this 
poUcy." 

Tou  may  want  to  call  your  broker  to  ask 
whether  this  clauae  me*ns  that  If  the  reactor 
going  up  outside  your  city  has  an  accident 
and  the  fallout  contaminates  your  property, 
you  cannot  recover.  He  will  tell  you  that 
that's  precisely  what  It  means.  He  may  even 
be  aware  that  Lloyd's  of  London  Itself  will 
not  write  such  a  policy.  He  may  tell  you  not 
to  worry,  that  such  an  event  is  highly  Im- 
probable, but  you  will  wonder  why.  If  It  la 
highly  Improbable,  no  one  will  Insure  against 
it.  Couldnt  an  Insurer  make  a  fortune  insur- 
ing against  the  highly  improbable? 

Tour  broker  will  inform  you  that  although 
nobody  will  Insure  your  property  against 
radlatloa  damage,  reactor  operators  are 
"hearlly"  insured  against  claims.  A  974  mil- 
lion indemnification  put  up  by  Insurance 
pools  is  backed  up  with  9486  million  guar- 
anteed  by  tba  U.S.  OoTemment  Altogether, 
over  half  a  billion  dollars  could  be  funded 
to  oompenaate  victims,  an  unprecedented 
sum. 

Impressive  though  this  figure  will  sound 
at  first,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  Federal 
Government  estimated — in  19S7,  when  much 
smaller  reactors  were  being  built  much  far- 
ther from  our  cities  than  today — that  a 
major  atomic  plant  accident  could  cause 
property  damage  alone  In  the  billions — as 
high  as  seven  bllUon  dollars.  Even  at  this  fig- 
ure, supposing  the  worst,  where  would  the 
other  six  billion  plus  come  from?  And  what 
about  life  and  health  Insurance?  Tour  pol- 
icies probably  cover  you  for  radiation  injury 
or  death,  but  if  property  claims  alone  can 
reach  seven  billion  dollars,  life  and  health 
claims  would  be  equally  staggering,  would 
they  not?  Poaslbly  large  enough  to  wipe  out 
even  the  biggest  Instirance  companies. 

These  vexing  questions  might  lecui  a  curi- 
ous Insurance  broker  to  wonder  whether  the 
public  Is  being  told  everythinff  about  atomic 
power  plants.  And  If  he  decided  to  follow  up 
bis  curiosity  about  the  anomalies  In  nuclear 
Insurance,  he  would  learn  some  very  Interest- 
ing things. 
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He  would  learn,  first  of  all,  that  the  atomic 
power  program  was  In  big  trouble  In  the  mid- 
1950s  because  neither  the  utlUUes  nor  the 
reactor  manufacturers  were  able  to  calculate 
the  astronomical  damages  that  would  result 
from  a  major  accident  at  an  atomic  facility. 
E\en  If  they  /tod  been  able  to  do  so.  the  In- 
surance companies  weren't  prepared  to  put 
up  indemnification  even  approaching  the 
amounts  necessary.  In  1955  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  representatives  of  the  In.surance 
compuny  had  been  appointed  by  the  AEC  to 
study  this  problem,  and  two  significant  find- 
ings were  made:  The  first  was  that  In  order 
to  cope  with  the  nuclear  risks,  a  property  and 
liability  pool  would  have  to  be  formed  by  the 
country's  stock  and  mutual  Insurance  com- 
panies. The  second  was  that  even  with  such 
a  pool,  the  Indiutry  would  not  be  able  to 
offer  satisfactory  public  llablUtay  insurance 
on  atomic  power  Installations. 

The  feelings  of  the  insurance  industry  were 
well  expressed  In  1956  by  Hubert  W.  Tount. 
vice-president  of  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company.  After  considering  possible  con- 
sequences of  a  major  nuclear  plant  acci- 
dent, Tount  was  forced  to  declare  to  the 
joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy : 

The  hazard  Is  new.  It  differs  from  any- 
thing which  our  Industry  has  previously 
been  called  upon  to  Insure.  Its  potential  is 
still  unknown  and  must  therefore  be  calcu- 
lated currently  In  terms  of  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge which  Is  expanding  from  day  to 
day.  .  .  . 

Very  few  insurance  companies  have  had 
any  opportunity  to  develop  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  Involved  because  of 
the  present  limited  scope  of  operation.  By 
the  same  token,  very  few  Insurance  com- 
panies have  developed  trained  technical  per- 
sonnel to  assist  their  underwriting  personnel 
in  insurance  evaluation  of  the  hazards  In- 
volved. .  .  . 

The  catastrophe  hazard  Is  apparently 
many  times  as  great  as  anything  prevloiuly 
known  In  industry  and  therefore  poses  a 
major  challenge  to  insurance  companies.  .  .  . 
We  have  heard  estimates  of  catastrophe  po- 
tential under  the  worst  possible  circum- 
stances running  not  merely  Into  millions  or 
tens  of  millions  but  Into  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  a  rea»on- 
able  question  of  public  policy  as  to  vhetfier 
a  hazard  of  this  magnitude  should  be  per- 
mitted, if  it  actually  exists.  Obviously  there 
Is  no  principle  of  insurance  that  can  b«  ap- 
plied to  a  single  location  where  the  potenUal 
loss  approaches  such  astronomical  propor- 
tions. Sven  if  Insurance  could  be  found. 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
amount  of  damage  to  persons  and  property 
icould  be  tcorth  the  poMible  benefit  accruing 
from  atomic  development.  (Emphasis  ours.) 

That  Tount  was  not  content  to  confine  his 
remarks  to  the  dubloiu  Insurability  of  atomic 
power  plants  but  took  It  upon  himself  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  entire  program 
Is  an  extraordinary  Indication  of  the  depth 
of  tbe  Insurance  industry's  reservaUons. 

Their  own  anxieties  now  strongly  rein- 
forced by  those  of  Insurers,  private  develop- 
ers of  atomic  power  had  to  tell  their  Oovem- 
ment  that  unless  someone  was  prepared  to 
Indemnify  them,  they  could  not  proceed 
with  an  enterprise  so  fraught  with  unknowns 
and  risks. 

It  was  thtu  to  bead  off  a  major  rebellion 
of  private  industry  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  proposed  legislation  aimed  at  re- 
moving this  chief  obstacle  to  forward  prog- 
ress. That  legislation,  passed  In  1957.  was 
iuiown  as  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  named 
after  Its  sponsors.  Senator  Clinton  Anderson 
of  New  Uexico  and  Congressman  Melvln 
Price  of  Illinois,  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  provided  for  Fed- 
eral funds  of  9500  million  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  settlement  of  damage  claims  re- 
sulting from  a  nuclear  power  plant  accident 
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U  the  Insurance  purchased  by  the  plant  op- 
erators proved  Insufficient.  Since  at  that  time 
the  Insurance  pools  were  willing  to  put  up 
MO  million  altogether,  the  total  amounted  to 
$560  million.  Beyond  that  celling,  however, 
all  obligation,  both  of  the  plant  operator  and 
the  Oovernment,  ceased.  A  recent  change  in 
the  Act  has  raised  the  Insurance  pool  fund 
from  (60  million  to  $74  million,  and  lowered 
the  Oovernment  fund  from  $500  million  to 
$486  million,  but  the  Important  thing  Is  that 
under  present  law  no  more  than  $560  million 
is  provided  to  compensate  victims  of  a  nu- 
clear plant  disaster. 

We  have  It  on  the  testimony  of  Repre- 
sentative Price  himself  that  his  Act  wa; 
pretty  much  responsible  for  averting  eco- 
nomic disaster  In  the  atomic  power  field  at 
that  time.  In  an  Interview  over  ABC  Radio 
in  August  1966.  Price  was  asked  if  It  had 
originally  been  Impossible  for  private  indus- 
try to  get  Insurance  against  atomic  power 
plant  accidents.  He  answered:  "Thats  cor- 
rect. The  power  development  program  was 
bogged  down:  there  was  nothing  but  studies 
back  In  the  early  fifties,  and  It  wasn't  until 
passage  of  the  Indemnification  Act,  known 
as  the  Price-Anderson  Act,  incidentally,  that 
the  program  got  off  the  ground  and  they 
started  to  build  plants.  The  utilities,  or  the 
manufacturers  of  these  vessels  and  reactors, 
wouldn't  risk  going  Into  this  uncharted  area 
without  some  type  of  tndemnificnttcii 
protection." 

But  if  the  atomic  power  industry  received 
Its  biggest  boost  from  the  Price-Anderson 
Act.  It  was  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  public,  for  it  meant  tliat  We 
the  People  were  assuming  liability  for  some- 
one else's  risks. 

Furthermore,  we  weren't  even  getting  a 
very  good  policy.  In  the  event  of  the  maxi- 
mum credible  accident,  which  the  Oovern- 
ment had  asserted  could  cause  as  much  as 
$7  billion  in  property  damage  alone,  the  in- 
surers would  not  be  able  to  make  good  on 
more  than  $560  million,  or  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  damage  claims.  Tlie  other  92  per  cent 
would  come  out  of  our  pockets  to  pay  tor 
uninsured  damages.  As  for  those  of  us  who 
recovered  less  than  the  losses  sustained,  or 
recovered  nothing  whatsoever — well,  that's 
life.  Since  you.  through  your  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  subsidy-supporting  taxes,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  the  atomic 
power  industry.  It  Is  only  fair  and  proper 
that  you  should  pick  up  the  lion's  share  of 
the  bill  for  damages,  la  It  not?  That  would 
appear  to  be  the  Implicit  philoaophy  behind 
this  Insurance  plan. 

It  Is  worth  reminding  the  reader  that  seven 
billion  dollars  In  property  damages  was  an 
early  estimate,  and  that  developments  since 
1957,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  could  con- 
ceivably cause  a  catastrophe  with  a  far  high- 
er price  tag.  Tet  no  matter  how  substantially 
all  other  Industries  and  the  public  are  ex- 
posed to  potential  banlcruptcy.  the  nuclear 
Industry  is  protected  by  virtue  of  the  "no 
recourse"  provision  of  the  Price-Anderson 
Act. 

In  the  commercial  market  place  the  Im- 
position of  liability  has  always  served,  among 
other  purposes,  to  discourage  management 
from  proceeding  with  potentially  hazardous 
enterprises  by  making  it  intensely  aware  of 
Its  financial  obligation  should  that  enterprise 
prove  harmful  to  the  public.  As  a  result  of 
the  Price -Anderson  Act,  however,  the  nuclear 
Industry  was  released  to  proceed  with  Its 
haaardous  enteprlse  secure  in  the  Itnowledge 
that  its  annual  insurance  premium  on  sixty 
million  dollars  worth  of  Indemnity  per  nu- 
clear power  plant  constituted  the  limit  of 
liability  against  damages  that  could  amount 
to  fifty  or  a  hundred  times  sixty  million  dol- 
lars, or  more.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  tra- 
ditional and  fundamental  balances  to  cau- 
tion was  removed  from  the  scales.  Tempta- 
tion to  cut  cost,  In  an  Industry  In  which  engi- 
neering safety  Is  expensive,  teas  no  longer 
counteracted    by    fiscal    responsibility.    And 
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since  Price-Anderson  coverage  wa«  extended 
to  liability  of  third  parties  such  as  reactor 
manufacturers,  they  too  were  relieved  of  a 
good  deal  of  legal  compulsion  to  honor  the 
yellow  light  of  caution. 

If  the  reader  feels  anything  less  than  de- 
sp.\lr  at  the  prospect  of  being  compensated. 
It  is  undoubtedly  because  he  clings  to  the 
hope  of  being  awarded  some  of  the  $560  mil- 
lion that  is  supposed  to  be  made  available 
for  that  purpose.  Unfortunately,  survivors  of 
.in  atomic  plant  calamity  might  discover 
their  woes  compounded  by  a  Congress  uncer- 
tain about  its  obligations — ^so  that  even  that 
$560  million  might  not  be  totally  freed,  or 
freed  at  once,  to  aid  the  ailing  and  the  des- 
titute. Speaking  before  the  House  early  In 
August  1965.  Representative  Robert  T.  Se- 
crest  voiced  the  opinion  that  serious  ques- 
tions of  liability  and  constitutionality  were 
inherent  in  the  Price-Anderson  Act,  and  that 
unless  time-consuming  litigation  was  avoid- 
ed, it  seemed  "logical  to  assume  that  several 
years  will  pass  after  an  atomic  power  plant 
accident  before  any  funds  can  actually  be 
paid  to  persons  Injured." 

It  is  most  significant,  Secnest  pointed  out, 
that  even  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
expressed  serious  reservations  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Price-Anderson  ap- 
proach to  Indemnification.  On  page  43  of 
the  1956  Governmental  Indemnity  Hearings 
transcript  can  be  found  this  statement  made 
by  the  AEC  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy:  "We  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  approach  of  Umltatlon  of  liability 
and  do  not  recommend  this  method  primarily 
on  account  of  doubts  as  to  constitutionality 
of  this  approach.  Also  llmlUtlon  of  liability 
does  not  offer  the  degree  of  protection  to 
the  pubUc  that  is  offered  by  the  indemnity 
or  reinsurance  approach." 

Despite  the  AEC's  own  misgivings,  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  was  carried.  Supporters 
of  the  plan  assembled  a  number  of  argu- 
ments for  the  Act's  constitutionality  should 
the  matter  come  to  a  court  test.  But  Con- 
gressman Secrest.  reviewing  those  Justifica- 
tions in  his  House  statement  in  1965.  cast 
doubts  aljout  their  validity.  For  Instance,  it 
was  assumed  when  the  Act  was  passed  that 
Plutonium  produced  in  power  plants  might 
be  needed  for  military  purposes.  That  need, 
Secrest  pointed  out.  has  been  filled.  Secondly, 
in  1957  the  law  provided  that  all  atomic  fuel 
must  be  the  property  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, but  under  "private  ownership"  legis- 
lation enacted  since  Price- Anderson,  that  is 
no  longer  true.  Thirdly.  Secrest  thought  the 
bankruptcy  power  of  Congress  would  not 
justify  the  constitutionality  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act's  no-recourse  provision.  Bank- 
ruptcy power  presumably  applies  only  in  the 
event  of  actual  or  threatened  Insolvency.  "It 
hardly  seems  proper  to  assume  that  the 
bankruptcy  power  gives  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  completely  eliminate  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  damages  without  even  touch- 
ing the  assets  of  the  utility  involved." 

Secrest 's  last  point  was  telling: 

"It  does  appear  that  Congress  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  construction  and  operation 
of  atomic  power  plants  because  of  the  com- 
merce clause.  Even  so.  the  delegation  of  juris- 
diction under  the  clause  does  not  give  us 
complete  constitutional  authority  to  act  as 
we  wish,  without  limitation.  Whatever  laws 
we  pass  under  the  commerce  clause  will  not 
be  constitutional  unless  they  are  reasonable 
and  appropriate  means  to  a  lawful  end.  There 
is  very  serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
an  act  of  Congress  giving  complete  Immunity 
from  responsibility  for  negUgency  consti- 
tutes a  reasonable  and  appropriate  means  to 
a  lawful  end." 

Intimately  connected  with  questions  of 
constitutionality  are  those  surrounding  the 
matter  of  liability.  A  substantial  body  of  law 
maintains  that  the  owner-operator  of  a 
dangerous  enterprise  must  assume  full  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  destructive  effecta 
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of  that  enterprise,  and  that,  as  one  court 
decision  puts  it.  "the  person  who  for  his  own 
purposes  brings  on  his  land  and  collects  and 
keeps  there  anything  likely  to  do  mischief  If 
it  escapes,  must  keep  It  at  his  peril  and  if  he 
does  not  do  so,  is  prima  facie  answerable  tor 
all  of  the  damage  which  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  Ite  escape."  It  might  therefore  be 
maintained  that  the  absolute  cutoff  of  lia- 
bility now  guaranteed  private  Industry  by  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  was  unlawfully  granted, 
and  liability  should  be  pinned  back  on  the 
concerns  that  shed  it  when  the  Act  was 
passed.  The  Insurance  Counsel  Journal,  in 
January  1963  predicted  that  as  a  result  of  this 
issue  of  "strict  liability,"  there  would  be 
"plenty  of  lawsuits." 

Although  members  of  the  two  houses  of 
our  Federal  legislature  would  be  horror- 
stricken  if  an  atomic  plant  catastrophe  oc- 
curred, they  would  still  wish  to  be  on  certain 
ground  before  releasing  damage  awards,  and 
opponents  In  those  houses  might  resort  to  a 
number  of  legal  defenses  against  full  assump- 
tion of  liability.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
reactor  accident  had  resulted  from  an  earth- 
quake: might  not  Congress  try  to  claim  that 
damages  resulting  from  such  an  Act  of  God 
were  not  Insurable?  Or  suppose  foreign  sabo- 
tage could  be  proved;  might  not  Congress  try 
to  claim  that  an  Act  of  War  invaUdated  dam- 
age claims?  Consider  another  view:  Acts  per- 
formed in  pursuance  of  a  public  duty  or  for 
national  defense  or  security  may  exempt 
those  performing  those  acts  from  liability 
for  resulting  damages.  Since  the  atomic 
energy  program  is  founded  on  the  principles, 
as  stated  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946. 
of  "Improving  the  public  welfare,  increasing 
the  standard  of  living,  strengthening  free 
competition  in  private  enterprise,  and  pro- 
moting world  peace."  might  not  our  Govern- 
ment try  to  claim  that  the  reactor  accident 
occurred  in  pursuance  of  public  duties? 

Many  other  questions  would  be  raised 
should  tragedy  strike,  and  even  a  brief  out- 
line of  some  of  the  issues  that  might  be 
brought  to  court  will  make  it  readily  appar- 
ent that  much  new  legal  ground  may  have  to 
be  broken  before  damages  can  be  properly 
assessed  and  compensation  disbiused. 

Formulas  would  have  to  be  established  to 
determine  priorities.  Would  an  Individual 
who  suffered  immediate  illness  from  a  high 
dose  of  radiation  »>e  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion ahead  of  one  whose  exposure  to  a  smaller 
dose  might  not  produce  harmful  effects  for 
years?  How  would  it  be  determined  that  can- 
cer and  leukemia  were  directly  attributable 
to  radiation  exposure  experienced  at  the 
time  of  the  accident?  Since  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  threshold  below  which  radia- 
tion Is  harmless,  would  the  courts  be  obliged 
to  hear  claims  from  people  who  believed 
their  lives  had  been  shortened  appreciably 
by  minute  doses  of  radiation?  Will  the  cost 
of  evacuation  and  decontamination  of  an 
area  be  recoverable?  If  radiation  causes  dam- 
ages to  a  parent's  genes,  might  a  deformed 
child  be  entitled  to  bring  action?  If  the  dis- 
aster carried  damage  claims  beyond  the  $560 
million  limit,  how  would  further  claims  be 
handled?  Which  would  take  precedence,  and 
how  would  funds  be  apportioned? 

The  machinery  for  dealing  with  some  of 
these  questions  exists  in  the  original  Price- 
Anderson  Act  and  in  subsequent  amend- 
ments, but  just  bow  fast  that  machinery 
would  move  is  open  to  debate.  Our  court 
system  is  already  staggering  from  an  un- 
precedented volume  of  claims;  auto  accident 
litigation  alone  is.  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  years  behind  reasonable  schedule 
Recent  revision  of  the  Act  has  set  up  ways 
and  means  of  expediting  payment,  but  even 
If  Federal  aid  were  put  on  an  emergency 
relief  basis,  would  that  aid  be  speedy?  After 
the  Alaskan  earthquake  of  1964.  for  instance, 
it  was  complained  that  Congress  was  slow  to 
appropriate  ■  even  fifty  million  dollars  for 
damages   estimated    at  some   five    himdred 
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million  dollars,  and  that  tragedy  was  a  fairly 
cut-and-drled  Instance  of  an  Act  of  God. 
where  no  complex  questions  of  human  lia- 
bility or  constitutionality  were  involved. 

So  important  has  the  Price-Anderson  Act 
become  to  the  nuclear  industry  that,  at  hear- 
ings held  in  June  1965  on  the  extension  of 
this  law.  which  was  due  to  expire  in  1967. 
representatives  of  several  utilities  testified 
that  unless  it  was  extended  they  would 
"probably  not"  build  additional  nuclear 
plants  at  present.  Mr.  Mel  Frankel,  on  behal: 
of  the  Department  of  Water  and  Power,  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  stated  for  example  that: 
"Without  the  protection  which  presently  Is 
provided  by  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  it  is 
doubtful  that  any  utility  would  consider  it 
prudent  to  build  nuclear  plants."  Several 
utility  representatives  confirmed  this,  and 
the  following  year  Philip  Sporn,  one  of  the 
most  highly  regarded  authorities  on  electric 
power,  declared  in  a  review  of  nuclear  power 
economics  that  "Price-Anderson  insurance 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power.  Its  elimination 
would  choke  off  the  construction  of  nuclear 
power  plants." 

The  Act  was  extended  imtll  1977,  but  a 
basic  question  has  never  been  answered.  For 
if  utilities  are  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
safety  of  nuclear  plants  to  be  willing  to 
gamble  with  the  lives,  health,  and  property  of 
the  public,  why  are  they  not  equally  willing 
to  assume  financial  responsibility  for  acci- 
dents at  such  plants?  It  was  this  line  of 
reasoning  that  produced  a  move  by  Congress- 
man Leonard  Parbsteln  of  New  Tork  to  make 
utilities  and  manufacturers  responsible  for 
an  additional  hundred-milUon-dollar  indem- 
nification beyond  the  amount  guaranteed  by 
the  insurance  pools.  It  was  never  passed. 

Harold  Green,  the  attorney  whose  views 
have  shed  considerable  light  In  this  book  on 
other  legal  aspects  of  atomic  energy.  Illumi- 
nates the  matter  of  insurance,  too.  notii-g 
that  "although  the  licensing  of  nuclear  re- 
actors proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  there 
are  no  undue  rlslcs  to  the  public,  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  is  l>ottomed  on  the  premise 
that  operation  of  a  nuclear  reactor  Involves 
undue  risk  to  industry.  The  public  assumes 
the  very  same  risk  of  a  serious  accident  t^at 
the  utUitles  and  equipment  manufacturers 
are  imwilllng  to  assume  and  against  which 
they  are  indemnified  by  the  Government.  The 
only  sop  thrown  to  the  public  is  some  assur- 
ance that  funds  will  be  available  to  provide 
compensation  for  damages  incvirred  if 
liability  can  be  establUhed."  The  paradox 
Green  has  formulated  has  been  stated  with 
eloquent  simplicity  by  another  critic,  who 
phrased  It:  "If  a  thing  isn't  insurable.  It 
isn't  safe."  And  an  even  less  temperate  char- 
acterlstlzatlon  of  the  Act  was  given  by  Rolla 
D.  Campbell,  a  lawyer  of  Huntington.  West 
Virginia.  In  a  letter  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gre&slonal  Record  for  July  16. 1965: 

"The  license  which  AEC  Is  authorized  to 
grant  to  the  operators  and  manufacturers  of 
an  atomic  plant  can  fairly  be  characterized 
as  a  license  to  them,  for  their  own  financial 
benefit,  to  create  huge  risks  to  others,  involv- 
ing death,  sickness,  and  property  damage, 
without  any  liability  whatsoever  for  the 
harmful  consequences,  and  to  throw  all  such 
risks  (over  and  above  private  insurance  avail- 
able) upon  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  upon  the 
persons  suffering  death,  personal  injury,  or 
property  damage.  ..." 

These  are  some  of  t^  things  your  broker 
would  learn  when  he  decided  to  explore  the 
prospects  of  compensation  for  radiation  dam- 
age due  to  an  atomic  power  plant  accident. 
There  would  be  other  avenues  he  might  care 
to  explore  if  he  were  industrious  enough:  the 
largely  unformulated  policy  on  Insurance 
coverage  for  transportation  accidents  involv- 
ing nuclear  materials,  for  Instance.  An 
amendment  to  the  Price-Anderson  Act  em- 
braces such  accidents,  but  the  Insurance 
pools  have  yet  to  establish  codes  in  that  area. 
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And  many  forms  of  transportation  are  unin- 
s-'rable  when  atomic  material  Is  Involved  Or 
there  Is  the  matter  of  acoidenuol  releases  of 
$mall  doses  at  radUtlon  which  merely  add  to 
the  barmful  "radiation  budget '  growing  each 
ye.ir  In  our  environment.  The  Price-Anderson 
Act  gives  the  A£C  the  exclusive  right  to  de- 
clare what  Is  a  nuclear  accident  and  what  Is 
not;  ye:  the  gradual  seeping  of  radiation  into 
our  air  and  water  represents  a  long-term 
health  threat  which  even  the  grotssly  Inade- 
quate insurance  we  have  does  not  recognize. 

■  The  hazard  u  new.  •  said  the  Insurance 
man.  and  It  Is  dubious  that  this  nation  will 
be  in  any  bet.er  a  position  to  deal  with  the 
economic  hardships  than  It  will  be  to  handle 
the  appalling  sulTermg  and  dislocailou  pro- 
duced by  a  major  accident. 

Take  another  look  at  your  homeowner's 
policy.  Reread  the  Nuclear  Clause. 

Now  what? 

The  Right  To  Bb  Fwee  or  UNNccEssAar 
Atomic  Raoiation— Ths  Envuonmsntal 
rloht  of  ths  pxoplx  of  ths  lonc  island 
Sound  Aasa 

( By  Irving  Like  ' ) 
My  name  is  Irving  Like.  I  am  a  partner  of 
the  law  firm  of  Rellly.  Uke  &  Schneider. 
Babylon.  New  York,  and  am  concerned  about 
the  Impact  of  atomic  energy  projects  on  man 
and  his  environment,  with  particular  con- 
cern for  Long  Island  and  lu  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  basic  theme  of  my  statement  is  that 
the  people  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  area 
have  a  right  to  a  quality  environment,  free  of 
pollution,  nuclear  or  otherwise,  and  that  the 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  which 
would  Incorporate  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
Wolffs  blU  HR.  12389  but  with  addiUonal 
amendments  establishing  a  mechanism  and 
procedure  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a 
comprehensive  plan,  binding  upon  federal. 
•tate  and  local  goveriunent.  The  plan  would 
have  the  force  of  law  and  ( 1 )  would  be  de- 
signed to  protect  the  environmental  quality 
of  the  Long  Island  Sound  area:  and  (2)  se- 
cure to  the  people  of  this  area  certain  envi- 
ronmental rights. 

Among  these  would  be  the  right  of  the 
people  to  determine  whether  the  Long  Island 
Sound  region  should  be  an  area  off  limits  to 
nuclear  power  plants  and  free  of  any  unnec- 
essary additional  atomic  radiation.  A  Long 
Island  Sound  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  should  be  established  with  authority 
to  review  all  projects,  such  as  nuclear  power 
plants,  which  hare  a  major  impact  upon  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  The  council 
should  hold  public  hearings  on  any  proposed 
nuclear  project  and  Inquire  Into  Its  reUtlTe 
benefits,  risks  and  alternatives,  and  then 
make  Its  findings  known  to  the  public.  The 
people  should  then  have  the  right,  through 
a  referendum  to  vote  whether  to  approve  or 
reject  the  particular  project. 

It  should  be  the  privilege  of  the  people 
to  decide  that  they  are  willing  to  wait  until 
•dence  and  technology  can  produce  a  nu- 
clear reactor  perfected  to  the  point  where 
It  will  discharge  zero  radioactivity.  The  final 
choice  of  whether  to  generate  electricity  by 
conventional  foesll  fuel  plants  or  nuclear  fa- 
cilities should  belong  to  the  people  who  are 
going  to  hare  to  pay  the  cost  for  such  power. 

The  Long  Island  Sound  Is  not  simply  an 
arm  of  the  sea. 

It  U  a  way  of  life  with  an  almost  mystic 
attraction  to  those  who  live  near  or  visit  Its 
shores. 


'  Testimony  presented  before  the  Hon.  Les- 
ter L.  Wolff.  Ogden  R.  Reld  and  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo  at  a  bearing  on  February  •.  1970  at 
the  United  States  Custom*  Courthouse,  at 
Federal  Plaza.  New  York  City,  on  the  subject 
of  atomic  energy  plants  and  their  effects  on 
the  environment.  (Biographic  profile  tt^ 
pended.) 
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Name  any  variety  of  marine  recreation  and 
you  will  find  It  In  its  waters  or  along  its 
beaches  and  estuaries. 

Very  few.  if  any.  scenic  shorelines  can  be 
found  near  major  cities  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  which  match  the  beauty  of  the  North 
Shore  of  Long  Island. 

Long  Island  Sound  supports  a  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  fish  and  wildlife  resource,  and  Its 
ecology  Is  a  vast  nature  laboratory  for  gov- 
ernment and  scientific  rese^irch. 

lu  unbrldged  vastness  guarantees  the 
Isl.ind  flavor  and  serenity  of  Long  Island.  The 
natlontU  Importance  of  Long  Island's  natural 
heritage  is  evidenced  by  the  Pire  Liland 
National  Seashore  and  several  federal  wildlife 
rcfiiqcs. 

Why  la  Long  Uland  unique?  Why  is  it  spe- 
cial? 

Because  it  is  that  rare  combination — an 
Island  thing  of  beauty  vulnerable  to  the 
technological  ndvauces  and  growth  pressures 
of  the  greater  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
and  yet  miraculously  protected  by  the  seas 
which  encircle  it. 

Ironically,  it  U  these  very  bodies  of  water, 
the  ramparts  of  Long  Island's  nitural  heri- 
tage, which  the  project  builders  wish  to  con- 
quer or  exploit. 

Bridges  to  Westchester  and  New  England 
are  proposed  which  would  destroy  the  re- 
freshment of  Long  Island's  Isolation,  and 
substitute  a  fast  buck  Industrial  progress  for 
Long  Island's  vintage  industry  of  tourism, 
recreation  and  scientific   research. 

OU  hunters  reportedly  have  designs  to  drill 
for  Long  Island's  offshore  mineral  deposits, 
raising  again  the  specter  of  another  Santa 
Barbara  oil  spillage  blackening  the  Fire  Is- 
land National  Seashore  and  other  tncom- 
par.ible  beaches  which  run  the  Island. 

And  now  deadliest  of  all — is  the  prospect 
of  several  nuclear  power  plants  locating  on 
Long  Island's  shoreline  In  order  to  be  able 
to  suck  In  the  fantastic  quantities  of  water 
needed  to  cool  their  power  reactors  and  re- 
turn them  as  heated  water  beiaring  radio- 
active effluents. 

The  first  plant  proposed  Is  to  be  at  Shore- 
ham.  In  the  Town  of  Brookhaven.  one  of 
Long  Island's  fastest  growing  towns,  with  a 
population  of  214.000  as  of  January  1.  1969 
and  expected  to  increase  to  515.000  by  1985. 
What  is  the  citizen  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  area  confronted  with  when  be  at- 
tempts to  cope  with  the  combined  power  of 
A£C  and  the  utility  seeking  a  License  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  nuclear  power  plant? 

What  can  you.  the  Congress,  do  to  help 
protect  the  citizen  against  inappropriate  nu- 
clear power  plant  development? 

These  are  the  two  qusstlons  I  wish  to 
comment  oz^  In  my  statement. 

First  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  obstacles  that  con- 
front the  public  and  any  prospective  Inter- 
venor  in  AEC  nuclear  power  plant  licensing 
proceedings. 

I.  By  law.  the  AEC  U  required  to  promote 
development  of  atomic  energy  and  simul- 
taneously regulate  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
power  pianu.  It  U  biased  in  favor  of  devel- 
opment, and  It  places  its  resources  on  the 
side  of  the  utility  applicant. 

A.  The  issue  in  each  AEC  licensing  pro- 
ceeding is  whether  the  proposed  facility  can 
be  constructed  and  operated  at  the  proposed 
location  without  undue  risk  to  health  and 
safety  of  the  public. 

B.  AEC  Is  the  one  who  decides  what  Is 
undue  risk.  "Undue  risk"  does  not  mean  that 
there  Is  no  risk;  it  means  simply  that  In  the 
AEC's  opinion,  the  benefit  to  the  public  from 
nuclear  power  outweighs  whatever  risk  the 
public  may  suffer.  In  deciding  what  is  'nut- 
due  risk ",  the  AEC  claims  that  It  need  be 
concerned  only  with  the  danger  of  radioactive 
discbarge. 

C.  It  refuses  to  take  thermal  polluuon  or 
any  other  environmental  or  economic  Impact 
liKo  eofUlderaUoo. 
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D.  It  claims  that  It  is  not  bound  by  the 
opinions  or  rulings  of  any  other  federal, 
state  or  local  agency. 

E.  Although  nuclear  power  plants  have  not 
produced  the  expected  benefits,  the  AEC  con- 
tinues to  Issue  permits  on  the  assumption 
that  the  benefits  outweigh  the  risks.  Al- 
though the  permissible  llml  s  of  radioactive 
discharge  set  forth  In  the  AEC  regulations 
are  under  scientific  challenge,  the  AEC  con- 
tinues to  stick  to  these  questionable  limits 
and  to  issue  nuclear  power  plant  permits 
whose  radioactive  discharge  may  exceed  the 
safe  dosages. 

P.  Although  the  applicant  (utility)  has 
the  burden  of  proving  that  the  nuclear  re- 
actor will  not  cause  undue  risk  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public,  even  if  applicant 
does  not  prove  Its  case  during  the  lengthy 
period  of  technlctJ  review  and  at  the  public 
hearing  which  follows,  the  AEC  usually  re- 
solves any  doubts  on  the  Issue  of  undue  risk 
in  favor  of  the  applicant  by  allowing  the 
applicant: 

1 1 )  to  supply.  In  the  future,  any  omitted 
technical  Information: 

( 2 )  to  conduct  a  research  and  development 
program  design  to  resolve  any  open  safety 
questions: 

(3)  to  submit.  In  the  future,  further  or 
supplemental  evidence  on  any  of  the  Issues 
presented  by  the  applicant. 

O.  On  virtually  every  risk  Issue,  the  AEC 
assumes  that  the  applicant  cnn  overcome  the 
problem,  either  through  additional  research 
and  development  or  through  the  presenta- 
tion of  addlUonal  evidence.  The  AEC  even 
allows  the  applicant  to  present  a  design  for 
a  larger  and  different  reactor  untested  by 
previous  experience,  so  long  as  the  AEC  finds 
that  such  novel  plant  Is  feasible  within  the 
range  of  established  technical  and  engineer- 
ing practice. 

H.  During  the  period  of  technical  review 
and  processing  of  the  appUcatlon.  the  staff  of 
the  AEC  and  the  advisory  committee  on  re- 
actor safeguards  (ACRS)  confer  privately 
with  the  applicant  and  help  him  complete 
and  perfect  his  application  so  that  a  public 
hearing  can  then  be  scheduled. 

II.  The  procedures  relating  to  public  hear- 
ings and  intervention  by  opponents  of  the 
project  are  a  sham  and  contrary  to  the  public 
interest. 

A.  The  whole  technical  review  procedure 
involving  the  uUllty  applicant,  the  AEC  staff 
and  the  ACRS  Ukes  place  behind  cloeed 
doors,  and  the  basis  for  the  reporte  and 
recommendaUons  of  the  staff  and  the  ACRS 
are  not  exposed  to  public  view  until  the 
public  hearing.  During  the  entire  period  of 
technical  review,  the  public  Is  excluded  from 
participation  and  there  Is  no  opportunity 
given  for  any  outside  Independent  expert  or 
environmental  agency  to  participate  with 
the  staff  and  the  ACRS  and  utility  in  the 
process  of  technical  review  of  the  appllca- 
Uon. 

B.  Ostensibly,  the  purpose  of  the  public 
hearing  Is  as  a  fortmi  to  test  and  validate 
the  safety  findings  of  the  staff  and  the  ACRS. 
However,  it  really  does  not  serve  such  pur- 
pose because  by  the  time  such  public  hear- 
ing U  scheduled,  the  :taff  and  the  ACRS  have 
already  formed  their  opinions  and  have  lined 
up  on  the  side  of  the  utility.  It  Is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  staff  and  the  ACRS 
would  suffer  the  embarrassment  of  reversing 
themselves  at  the  public  hearing  after  they 
had  previously  given  the  green  light  for  such 
hearing. 

C.  It  la  difficult  for  a  representative  of  the 
public  Interest  to  gain  status  as  an  inter- 
venor  In  the  proceeding.  Ttie  prospective  In- 
tervenor  must  state  his  specific  Interest  In 
the  proceeding  and  how  It  would  be  affected 
by  the  issuance  o*  a  permit.  The  AEC  rules 
on  intervention  are  very  technical,  and  the 
AEC  will  refuse  to  allow  Intervention  by  any 
person  unless  the  prospective  intervenor  llm- 
lU  hlmeelf  to  ttke  pressnutloo  of  eTldence 
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on  the  issue  of  radiological  effect.  Many  at- 
tempts by  citizen  groups  to  gain  Intervenor 
.status  have  been  rejected  by  the  AEC.  A*  a 
re.sult.  there  was  no  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  in  opposition  to  the  utility,  the  re- 
p  iru  of  the  staff  and  ACRS.  and  to  cross- 
ciamlne  the  propouen'u;  of  the  permit. 

U.  Even  11  granted  st.-itus  ns  an  intervenor, 
.•  p.iriy  then  suffers  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
.  ^  a  very  limited  time  In  which  to  prepare 
•  ir  the  public  hearing.  In  contrast  to  the 
long  period  of  time  devoted  to  the  technical 
r.-.lew  of  the  application,  the  tremendous 
r  -sources  of  the  utility,  and  the  availability 
tj  the  utility  of  the  teclmicai  talents  of 
the  AEC  staff  and  ACRS,  lihe  intervenor  is 
usually  a  person  or  group  of  modest  means 
unable  to  comprehend  the  technical  com- 
plexity of  the  application,  and  unable  to 
afford  the  Independent  experts  whose  serv- 
ices are  necessary  to  Investigate  and  testify 
with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  applica- 
tion and  the  findings  of  the  staff  and  ACRS. 

E.  No  opportunity  is  given  to  the  prospec- 
tive intervenor  and  his  experts  to  confer 
with  the  staff  and  ACRS  ID  their  technical 
review  of  the  utility's  application,  prior  to 
the  public  hearing.  Although  the  AEC  gives 
the  utility  an  opportunity  to  establish, 
through  its  future  research,  that  the  facility 
will  not  cause  undue  risk  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public,  the  AEC  rejects  any 
claim  by  the  Intervenor  that  fvj-ther  scientific 
research  is  needed  to  determine  the  safe 
dosages  of  radioactive  discharge,  and  rejects 
the  claim  that  future  research  may.  on  the 
contrary,  reveal  that  the  permissible  sale 
dosages  of  radioactivity  are  too  high  and  that 
the  proposed  nuclear  plant  will  cause  risk  of 
radiological  hazard  In  short,  the  AEC  as- 
sumes that  future  research  will  vindicate  the 
position  of  the  utility  and  not  the  intervenor. 

P.  Whereas  the  AEC  gives  the  utility  an 
almost  unlimited  opportunity  to  prove  its 
case,  and  customarily  issues  provisional  con- 
struction permits  where  tliere  are  still  open 
questions  to  be  resolved,  and  allows  the  util- 
ity to  reopen  the  bearing  from  time  to  time 
to  present  additional  evidence  In  support  of 
its  application,  when  it  oomes  to  dealing 
with  the  Intervenor,  the  AIC  does  not  keep 
the  record  open  indefinitely  and  does  not 
permit  the  reconvening  of  the  public  hearing 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  additional  evi- 
dence from  the  Intervenor,  but  instead  sum- 
marily dismisses  the  intervener's  claim  If  not 
proven  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
conunencement  of  the  public  hearings. 

To  summarize,  the  prospective  Intervenor 
must  deal  with  a  stacked  deck.  He  not  only 
must  confront  the  formidable  lineup  of  the 
utility,  the  AEC  staff  and  the  ACRS.  bvit  he 
U  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  legal  favorable 
precedents  and  prejudiced  by  a  grossly  un- 
fair set  of  procedures. 

paocKotntAL  axroBM 

To  make  the  AEC  procedures  In  nuclear 
plant  licensing  proceedings  more  fair  to  the 
citizen,  who  seeks  to  Intervene,  I  recommend 
the  following: 

1.  Require  that  the  Rules  of  Practice  of  the 
AEC  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  proceed- 
ing Is  deemed  to  commence,  and  the  citizen 
may  intervene,  as  soon  as  the  utility  files  its 
application; 

a.  Allow  the  citizen  and  his  Independent 
experts  to  confer  with  the  AEC  staff  and 
ACRS  at  the  same  time  that  the  utility  does. 
In  this  way.  the  participation  of  the  citizen 
during  the  period  of  technical  review  of  the 
application  can  be  made  meaningful,  and  U 
the  proceeding  ultimately  reaches  the  stage 
of  a  public  hearing,  the  Issues  can  be  more 
effectively  litigated. 

BEQtJIBEMENT  THAT  AXC  CONSmSa  THKBMAI. 
POLLtmON  AND  OTHEB  ENVIKONICKNTAX. 
EFFECTS 

Congress  recently  passed  the  National  En- 
Tironmenui  Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law 
91-190,  91st  Congress  S.  1076,  January  1, 
1970,  83  SUt.  852)  in  Which  It  directed  aU 
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federal  agencies  to  take  into  consideration, 
in  their  decision  making,  the  following  fac- 
tors, among  others: 

1.  The  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action; 

2.  Any  adverse  environmental  effects  which 
cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal  be 
implemented. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  because  of  this  law. 
the  AEC  can  no  longer  limit  Its  responsibility 
to  Issues  of  radiological  safety,  but  Is  now 
obliged  to  take  thermal  pollution  and  other 
environmental  effects  Into  consideration. 

On  January  29,  1970,-  JCAE  Chairman 
Holifield  stated  that  he  was  writing  a  letter 
to  the  AEC  urging  them  to  take  thermal  ef- 
fects into  account  in  their  nuclear  plant 
licensing  proceedings. 

It  may  be  that  the  AEC  will  resist  my  In- 
terpretation of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  the  matter  may  ultimately 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  Courts. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  If  feasible, 
the  Congress  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that 
it  Is  the  Intent  and  sense  of  Congress  In  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  that  the 
AEC  be  required  to  take  thermal  and  other 
envlromnental  effects  Into  consideration. 

I  do  not  believe  the  AEC  would  Ignore 
such  a  resolution. 

ENVIRONMENTAI.    QUALITr    LBCAI,   DEFENDESS 

The  citizen  Intervenor  is  no  match  for  the 
utility  AEC  Staff  combined  legal,  technical 
and  financial  resources. 

To  redress  this  power  Imbalance,  I  sug- 
gest any  or  all  of  the  following  measures: 

1.  An  eminent  environmental  lawyer.  David 
Slve.  Esq.,  recently  observed: 

"In  the  environmental  litigation  in  which 
the  legality  of  a  large  public  works  project 
is  at  issue,  finsmclal,  time  and  physical  fac- 
tors prevent  the  plaintiffs  from  getting  the 
materials  or  data  for  their  experts  to  study. 
Should  they  not  therefore  be  permitted  to 
examine  experts  employed  by  the  adverse 
party,  the  government  agency,  both  on  depo- 
sition before  trial  and  on  trial,  on  direct 
examination  and  under  subpoena." 

Mr.  Slve  explained  that  the  right  to  con- 
duct such  examination  would  be  useful  be- 
cause in  numy  environmental  litigations,  ex- 
perts who  are  employees  of  the  very  govern- 
ment agencies  being  sued,  may  have  opinions 
at  variance  with  positions  taken  by  the 
agency  heads. 

To  secure  this  right  of  examination,  I 
suggest  that  Congress  pass  legislation  requir- 
ing modification  of  the  present  rule  of  dis- 
covery and  evidence  which  prohibits  such 
examination. 

2.  A  special  Environmental  Quality  defense 
unit  should  be  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  In  each  of  the  district 
U.S.  Attorney's  offices  with  responsibility  to 
Intervene  In  AEC  proceedings  where  a  major 
environmental  Issue  is  at  stake,  and  where 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  other  U.S.  envlrorunental  laws 
need  to  be  enforced.  This  would  be  analogous 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Division  or  Anti-Trust 
Division  now  operating  In  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office.  The  Environmental  Quality  unit 
would  be  authorized  to  summon  w:natever 
technical  experts  and  federal  resources  It 
needed  to  effectively  present  Its  case. 

3.  Similar  responsibility  could  be  assigned 
to  the  Consumer  Protection  Affairs  Division, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. 

4.  Congress  may.  as  an  alternative  to  the 
use  of  existing  arms  of  government,  establish 
an  Independent  Office  of  Environmental  De- 
fender or  Ombudsman  with  Its  own  staff 
and  budget,  to  Intervene  and  litigate  on  the 
side  of  environmental  quality,  wherever 
necessary. 

5.  Or,  why  not  have  the  sub-committees  of 
Congress,  such  as  yours,  act  as  environmental 
Investigators,  bringing  vital  Information  to 
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the  public's  attention  and  ^en  Intervening 
in  AEC  proceedings  as  the  legislative  repre- 
sentatives of  the  affected  public  Interest. 

I  have  thus  far  touched  onl  procedural  re- 
forms needed  to  give  the  catkeof  environ- 
mental quality  a  fairer  day  In  Coiirt. 

These  are  of  limited  effectlvene&s-^inless 
basic  substantive  changes  are  made  l^the 
field  of  environmental  law. 

ENVIRON  MENTAL  LAW  CHANGE^^EEOEO 

In  view  of  the  serious  scientific  concern 
which  has  been  raised  as  to  th^  possible  dam- 
aging effects  of  the  radiation  dose  levels  cur- 
rently permitted  under  AEC  regulations  (10 
CPR  20)  (See  testimony  of  Jonn  W.  Gof- 
man — Jan.  28.  1970.  before  the  JCWE),  Con- 
gress should  enact  legislation  prortdlng  for 
an  Independent  research  study,  re«amlna- 
tlon  and  review  by  a  broadly  based  scientific 
panel  of  the  -current  radiation  protection 
standards,  with  the  objective  of  reducing 
such  levels  to  the  lowest  possible  level  which 
Is  technically  feasible — thereby  Obligating 
the  nuclear  power  Industry  to  lipprove  its 
technology  to  the  point  where  radiation  dis- 
charge is  eliminated.  / 

Congress  should  also  enact  legislation  re- 
organizing the  structure  of  the  Federal  Radi- 
ation Council  to  Include  sclentlfic>«Bresent- 
atlves.  and  reforming  Its  procedures  and  the 
rule  and  regulation  making  procedtires '  of 
the  AEC  regarding  the  establishment  of  radi- 
ation protection  standards,  so  that  the  total 
scientific  community  is  given  a  meaningful 
opporunity  to  participate,  and  the  Interested 
public  and  the  Congress  Is  adequately  In- 
formed of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  radiation. 

Congress  should  consider  legislation  which 
establishes  a  two-step  bearing  procedure  in 
Atomic  Energy  Licensing  Proceedings. 

Step  1  would  be  the  consideration  of  sitting 
problems  and  all  environmental  effects  oi 
the  proposed  project. 

Step  2  would  follow  a  green  light  on  Step  1 , 
and  would  deal  with  the  highly  technical 
safety  and  engineering  factors. 

This  sequence  Is  analogous  to  the  two-step 
hearing  procedure  now  applicable  to  fed- 
erally aided  state  highway  projects.  (Step  1 — 
highway  corridor  selection;  Step  2 — design 
and  construction  feattires) 

AEC  Commissioner  Ramey  appeared  to  sup- 
port the  two-step  approach  in  his  testimony 
October  28.  1969  before  the  JCAE.  (See  p. 
109 — Transcript  of  Hearings  before  JCAE — 
91st  Congress,  Ist  Session  on  "Environmental 
Effects  of  Producing  Electric  Power." 

Another  needed  substantive  law  reform  is 
the  legislation  (HJl.  4148)'  which  has  passed 
In  the  House  and  Senate  versions  ■  and  is 
awaiting  action  by  Joint  Committee,  which 
includes  provisions  which  would  require  cer- 
tification by  state  water  quality  agencies  that 
the  construction  and  operation  of  new  power 
faclUtles  would  not  cause  any  violation  of 
applicable  water  quality  standards. 

Most  Importantly,  we  need  recognition  on 
the  federal  level,  preferably  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  of  a  National 
Conservation  Bill  of  Rights  which  would 
guarantee  each  citizen's  right  to  a  healthful 
quality  environment,  free  of  pollution. 

It  would  be  most  fitting  If  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  could  be  adc^ted  in 
time  for  the  1976  commemoration  of  200  years 
of  our  independence. 

In  the  meantime,  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  Long  Island  Sound  area  would  support 
legislation  recognizing  their  right  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  unique  nattiral  resources, 
and  their  right  of  self  determination  in  re- 
gard to  the  type  of  projects  which  may  be 
Imposed  upon  thMn. 

The  time  has  finally  come  when  decisions 
on  projects  which  will  have  a  major  lxiH>act 
upon  the  quality  of  the  environment,  or 
which  Involve  Irreversible  and  irretrievable 


■Joint  Committee  oa  Atomic  Energy. 


•Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1MB 
(9l8t  Congrefis,  1st  Session) . 
«S.  7. 
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conunltments  of  resources,  can  no  longer  be 
left  solely  with  the  market  oriented  profit 
motivated  producer,  or  his  government  regu- 
lator. The  citizen,  consumer  or  public  who 
must  live  with  the  mistakes  or  consequences 
of  such  producer  initiated  actions,  should 
have  the  right  to  participate  and  choose 
among  the  various  alternatives— project  or 
no  project — nuclear  or  foesu  fuel — with  full 
knowledge  of  the  relative  risks,  beneflta  and 
costs. 

The  legisl.iilon  which  I  urged  at  the  open- 
ing of  my  statement  will  plve  the  people  of 
the  Long  Island  Sound  area  the  opportunity 
to  participate  meaningfully  In  determining. 
as  to  any  major  project,  what  they  believe 
represents  the  maximum  social  benefit,  at 
the  least  social  coat. 

BiocaATHiCAL  r«orn.f:  or  nviNC  like 

Graduate  Columbia  University  Law  School. 

Partner  of  Rellly,  Uke  &  Schneider,  200 
West   Main   Street,   Babylon.   New   York. 

Jtejume  of  conaervation  actiiitiei  and   af- 
flliatUma 
1.    New   York   State   Conserratlon   Bill   of 
Rights; 

(a)  Originated  concept  conservation  bill 
of  rights  and  helped  draft  same  which  was 
adopted  by  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1967  and  re-fnacted  by  New 
York  State  Legislature  In  1968.  and  approved 
by   voters'   referendum   in   November   1969. 

(b)  Received  American  Motors  Award  for 
contribution  of  conservation  bill  of  rights. 

(c)  Composed  articles  concerning  conser- 
vation bill  of  rights  and  environment,  pub- 
lished by  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 
and  the  Long  Island  Dally  Review. 

a.  Fire  Island  National  Seashore:  Counsel 
Citizens  Committee  for  a  Ftre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore 

3.  Helped  draft  the  following  legislation: 

(a)  Fire  Island  National  Senshore. 

(b)  Hudson  River  Compact  Legislation. 

(c)  Town  of  Oyster  Bay  Conservation  Plan 
adopted  1968  by  Town  Board. 

(d)  Proposed  Long  Island  Sound  Shoreline 
Act  (Introduced  in  Congress  by  Congressmen 
Wolff  and  Drover). 

(e)  Proposed  Route  2SA  Scenic  and  His- 
torical CommlMlon  legislation  (Introduced 
In  the  New  York  State  Legislature  by  Senator 
Bernard  Smith). 

(f)  Proposed  Great  South  Bay  Conserva- 
tion Commission  Act  (introduced  by  As- 
semblyman Costlgan  and  State  Senator  Oluf- 
freda). 

(g)  Propoeed  federal  conservation  bill  of 
rights  Introduced  by  Congressman  Bennett 
of  Florida. 

4.  Town  of  Oyster  Bay  Wetlands:  Nego- 
tiated agreement  between  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  Town  of  Oyster  Bay  for  a  trans- 
fer of  title  by  Town  of  approximately  5000 
acres  of  wetlands  and  under  water  lands  for 
dedication    as    migratory    bird    refuge. 

5.  Chalhnan — Town  of  Babylon  Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

6.  Member  of  Suffolk  County  Charter  Re- 
vision Commission. 

Slemberships 
Atlantic  Advisory  Committee — Sierra  Club. 
National  Audubon  Society. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2S,  1979 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  •'Where  la  daddy? "  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  8.^k8:  "Is  ray 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1 ,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


PRO  ARTE  SYMPOSIUM 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  support 
for  the  arts  lias  received  new  and  im- 
portant encouragement  from  President 
Nixon  in  his  annoimccment  of  a  request 
for  increased  appropriations  In  a  period 
when  most  items  are  sufTering  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  Federal  budget.  This  type  of 
support  Is  important  but  would  be  mean- 
ingless without  a  strong  private  response. 

The  Pro  Arte  Symphony  Orchestra  Is 
an  outstanding  addition  to  culture  and 
to  the  arts.  I  have  the  honor  of  serving 
on  the  men's  committee  for  this  worth- 
while organization. 

On  February  3,  4,  and  5.  the  Pro  Arte 
Symphony  Orchestra,  sporisored  by  Hof- 
stra  University,  Hempstead.  N.Y.,  con- 
ducted a  symposium  on  contemporary 
music.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  cul- 
tural imdertaking  of  this  kind  and  mag- 
nitude has  been  attempted  on  Long 
Island;  it  was  accomplished  without  gov- 
ernment support. 

Musicians,  teachers,  and  students  and 
others  attending  the  seminar  at  Garden 
City.  Long  Island  had  an  opportimity  to 
study  new  scores  and  their  unusual  sys- 
tem of  notation,  to  be  present  at  work- 
shop rehearsals  of  the  Pro  Arte  Sym- 
phony from  the  first  reading  of  new 
works  to  their  actual  premiere  perform- 
ance, and  to  hear  and  participate  in  dis- 
cussions about  contemporary  music  with 
15  nationally  recognized  composers,  con- 
ductors, performing  artists,  &nd  educa- 
tors. Some  of  the  more  advanced  student 
instrumentalists  rehearsed  side  by  side 
with  Pro  Arte's  regular  orchestra  mem- 
bers as  they  prepared  for  a  performance. 

Among  those  participating  In  the  dis- 
cussions were:  Dr.  Eleazar  de  Carvalho, 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  Pro 
Arte  Symphony  and  lifetime  conductor 
of  the  National  Orchestra  of  Brazil; 
Lukas  Foss,  conductor  and  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra: Dr.  Arthur  Custer,  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Educational  Center  In  the 
Arts  in  St.  Louis;  British  Composer 
Richard  Amell,  visiting  professor  of  Hu- 
manities at  Hofstra  University,  Gabriel 
Pontrler,  professor  of  music  at  Queens 
College  and  music  critic  of  the  Long 
Island  Press;  Albert  Tepper,  chairman 
of  the  Hofstra  University  Music  Depart- 
ment: and  Composer  Raoul  Pleskow, 
chairman  of  the  music  department  of 
C.  W.  Post  College.  Elie  Siegmelster. 
composer-in-residence  at  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity, was  the  moderator  for  the  sym- 
posium discussions,  "Contemporary 
Music:  New  Sounds  for  a  New  Decade" — 
during  which  each  panelist  made  a  state- 
ment on  music  of  the  seventies,  what  he 
felt  it  might  be,  what  it  should  be.  and 
the  direction  he  would  like  to  see  it  take. 
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This  was  followed  by  a  lively  exchange 
between  the  panelists  and  the  audiencp. 
Another  symposium  discussion  involved 
new  systems  of  notation  and  interpret- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  composers 
which  included  a  strong  suggestion  by  Dr. 
de  Carvalho  that  there  be  a  codification 
of  musical  notation  for  the  new  works. 

Each  of  the  symposium  sessions  were 
attended  by  about  100  people  and  the 
orchestra's  dress  rehearsal  had  an  audi- 
ence of  about  250.  The  symposium  cul- 
minated with  two  performances  by  the 
Pro  Arte  Symphony:  a  free  one  in  the 
predominantly  black  area  of  Wyan- 
danch  in  Suffolk  County;  and  the  reg- 
ularly scheduled  concert  at  the  Hofstra 
Playhouse.  These  performances  featured 
the  world  premiere  of  a  work  commis- 
sioned by  Pro  Arte.  Richard  Amell's  "The 
Town  Crier,"  with  a  poem  by  Hofstra 
professor  of  drama,  Stanley  Young,  and 
the  U.S.  premiere  of  "ST/48"  by  Greek 
composer,  laimls  Xenakls  who  came  to 
this  country  to  attend  the  performance 
of  his  work. 

The  Pro  Arte  Ssnn phony,  Long  Island's 
only  fully  professional  symphony  orches- 
tra, was  founded  in  1965  by  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity In  order  to  bring  the  best  of  the 
traditional  and  new  music  to  the  people 
of  Long  Island.  How  well  Pro  Arte  fills 
that  role  and.  Indeed,  adds  to  the  cul- 
tural well-being  of  our  country  can  best 
be  indicated  by  the  following  telegram 
recently  sent  to  the  orchestra  at  the 
behest  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

J.  BCBCRSNAL  Atn.T. 

President    Pro    Arte    Symphony    Orchestra. 

Hofstra  University,  Hempstead,  N.Y.: 
On  behalf  of  the  President  and  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  I  offer  congratula- 
tions to  Pro  Arte  Symphony  as  it  hosts  a 
symposium  on  Contemporary  music.  The  per- 
forming of  the  great  orchestral  worka  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  the  compositions  by  recog- 
nized composers  of  the  present  time  Is  an 
important  responsibility  that  symphony 
orchestras  should  assume  unhesitatingly.  In 
providing  opportunities  for  audiences  to  he.ir 
the  finest  music  of  all  periods,  the  Pro  Arte 
Symphony  and  Hofstra  University  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  sponsorship  of  a  Sym- 
posium which  wlU  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  music  patrons  of  Long  Island 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  a  group  of  the 
country's  leading  living  composers  to  be 
beard. 

Sincerely, 

Nanct  Hanks, 
Chairman  of  National  Endowment  for  the 

Arts  and  Humanities. 


GOVERNOR  MADDOX  AND  HIS 
AX  HANDLES 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febrvary  25. 1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
CoNYiRS)  voiced  very  appropriate  com- 
ments about  the  bad  manners  of  Gover- 
nor Maddox  in  bringing  ax  handles — the 
ugly  symbol  of  racial  segregation  In  res- 
taurants— Into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives restaurant. 

I  was  momentarily  off  the  House  floor 
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when  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
made  his  comments  and  was  joined  by 
other  Members.  Had  I  been  here  at  that 
moment  I  would  have  joined  in  support- 
ing his  observations. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  political  aisle  speak 
clearly  their  own  resentment  over  Gover- 
nor Maddox's  activities  in  the  House 
restaurant,  and  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  say  that  the  party  of  Lincoln  Is 
outraged  by  tliis  affair. 

Wliat  shocks  me  the  most  is  the  reali- 
zation that  a  man  of  such  poor  taste, 
crude  manners,  and  warped  judgment 
could  have  been  elevated  to  the  position 
of  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Georgia. 

He  and  his  ax  handles  are  grim  re- 
minders of  the  past  and  the  sooner  they 
are  both  consigned  completely  to  an  \m- 
pleasant  page  in  history  the  better. 


AMERICA'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or   KTW    MXXXOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 


Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica has.  from  Its  beginning,  been  a  land 
of  challenge,  of  opportunity,  and  free- 
dom. Even  with  all  our  technical  suc- 
cesses and  advancements,  today  Amer- 
ica faces  her  greatest  challenge  since 
the  Civil  War.  a  challenge  from  with- 
in— the  growing  anarchistic  civil  disobe- 
dience and  disrespect  for  law — the  de- 
creasing respect  for  Individual  initiative 
and  for  moral  and  economic  responsi- 
bUity. 

America's  opportunities  are  her  most 
attractive  challenges.  There  arc  a  great 
deal  of  things  that  are  right  and  good 
about  America,  and.  yes  there  are  some 
problems  and  wrongs  that  challenge  our 
country  today.  Justice  is  not  the  child 
of  ethics,  but  of  law.  Until  laws  are 
legally  amended,  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
in  government — particularly  the  courts — 
not  to  ignore  or  reinterpret  them,  but 
to  enforce  them  as  written.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  people,  whether  they  agree 
with  Vtiem  or  not,  to  obey  and  abide  by 
them.  The  failure  to  do  so  Is  a  major 
symptom  of  what  alls  American  society 
today. 

Other  symptoms  are  tbe  continuation 
of  both  orguJzed  and  "spontaneoos" 
crime;  the  current  epidemic  of  drug  ad- 
diction; the  public's  permissive  atti- 
tude toward  obscenity,  exhibitionism  and 
vulgarity;  draft-card  burning  and  mili- 
tary desertion:  and,  most  disturbing  of 
all,  the  widespread  fear  of  confronta- 
tion with  the  seif-proclaimed  Commu- 
nist enemy. 

Millions  of  concerned  and  bewildered 
Americans  are  asking:  Why?  How 
come?  Where  does  the  responsibility 
lie?  Obviously,  it  lies  not  only  with  the 
mass  communication  media,  profession- 
al pomoKraphers  and  our  spiritual,  po- 
litical and  educational  leaders,  but  with 
•11  of  us.  Through  our  careless  compla- 
cency, we  have  accepted.  In  fact,  we 
have  encouraged  this  moral  void. 
When  a  Harvard  student  says  "I  dont 
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want  to  hear  any  more  about  the  Con- 
stitution';  when  Berkeley  students  give 
blood  contributions  for  the  Vietcong 
enemies;  when  a  Columbia  student  bums 
the  American  flag,  then  we  should 
recognize  that  these  unruly  dissidents 
were  never  taught  the  facts  of  life  in 
their  home,  school,  or  university  and 
they  become  pushovers  for  the  R«d 
fascism,  because  they  want  to  be  positive 
and  because  they  want  to  undo  wrongs 
and  equalize  the  people. 

There  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  such 
thing  as  equality.  Free  men  are  not 
equal,  and  equal  men  are  not  free.  We 
should  be  equal  before  the  law  and 
nowhere  else. 

Looking  at  the  other  side — toward 
those  great  things  that  are  right  about 
America — the  picture  is  bright  and  en- 
couraging. Indeed.  This  has  been  the 
greatest  Nation  in  history  because  of  four 
things:  The  constitutional  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  the  profit  motive; 
the  land  and  climate;  the  kind  of 
spirited  individualists  who  settled  and 
developed  this  country;  and  a  deeply  re- 
ligious and  spiritual  faith  in  God.  Now, 
the  collectivists  are  deliberately  de- 
stroying the  system  and  the  free  Re- 
public which  produces,  on  7  percent  of 
the  world's  land,  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  goods. 

With  6  percent  of  the  world's  people, 
we  Americans  own  71  percent  of  its  cars. 
56  percent  of  its  telephones.  83  percent 
of  its  TV  sets,  and  90  percent  of  its 
bathtubs.  American  business— free  en- 
terprise initiative— did  this,  not  the 
Government.  The  hard-working,  God- 
fearing, self-respecting  squares  and  their 
pa.'ents  did  it. 

We  do  not  have  to  sell  the  advantages 
of  individual  initiative  and  constitu- 
tional American  principles,  all  we  need 
to  do  Is  live  these  principles  and  they 
will  sell  themselves.  We  can  be  better 
than  our  repuUtion.  but  we  cannot  be 
better  than  our  principles. 

We  do  not  need  more  government,  we 
need  less  government  To  bring  things 
into  proper  l>alance.  economically,  we  do 
not  need  more  taxes,  we  need  fewer 
taxes.  We  need  to  become  more  hoi>e«t 
with  ourselves.  Financially,  we  must 
stop  depending  cm  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  those  things  that  we  could 
and  should  do  for  ourselves. 

The  elimination  of  poverty  is  a  noble, 
but  certainly  not  new,  idea.  Our  fore- 
fathers struggled  with  It  from  the  be- 
ginning and  many  of  us  have  carried  on 
the  battle. 

The  theory  that  underlies  most  Fed- 
eral programs  Is  that  poverty  is  a  de- 
ficiency which  is  bound  to  perpetuate  it- 
self through  generations  unless  eradi- 
cated by  governmental  action.  If  that 
hypothecs  were  true,  most  of  America's 
200  minion  residents  wotild  still  be  poor, 
Ignorant,  and  unemployed,  as  their  an- 
cestors were  when  they  landed  on  these 
shores.  Tbe  American  record  suggests 
that  the  condition  of  poverty  is  not  bo 
much  a  cause,  but  a,  result,  and  that  it 
can  bj  remedtod — tn  cases  where  it  can 
be  remedied— by  the  Individual. 

You  cftz^not  help  people  by  teaching 
them  to  depend  on  a  welfare  handout  as 
a  way  of  life.  You  only  help  them  when 
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you  teach  them  to  work  to  provide  for 
themselves.  The  best  way  to  uplift  poor 
families  is  to  help  the  head  of  the  family 
get  a  job.  Spending  more  tax  dollars, 
initiating  new  welfare  programs  and  bu- 
reaucratic agencies  is  not  the  answer. 
The  way  to  provide  new  jobs  is  to  ease 
the  tax  biu-dens  on  business  and  indus- 
try. Allow  more  business  incentives  to  ex-' 
pand,  develop,  and  Invest  more  in  new 
plants  and  services. 

Yes.  Americans  ^o  want  to  eliminate 
poverty  everywhere  possible,  but  the  so- 
lution is  primarily  that  of  individual  ef- 
fort, not  governmental  handouts.  Some 
folks  do  not  seem  to  imderstand  that  if 
they  want  to  make  ends  meet,  they  need 
to  get  off  theirs. 

It  is  the  theory  of  many  of  the  so- 
ciety plarmers:  That  the  cure  for  crime 
is^more  public  housing,  more  equitable 
racial  mix  to  be  achieved  by  integrating 
neighborhoods  and  crosshauling  chil- 
dren, giant  infusions  of  Federal  money 
into  so-called  depressed  areas,  and  hiring 
only  those  policemen  who  promise  to  be- 
have like  benevolent  big  brothers  and 
more  relief  programs  and  more  social 
workers. 

Oh.  yes,  and  because  a  number  of  dope 
addicts  have  robbed  in  order  to  find 
money  to  support  their  habit,  it  has  been 
seriously  suggested  that  the  Government 
supply  the  drugs  free,  so  its  users  may 
float  around  the  streets  in  narcotic  eu- 
phoria, paid  for  by  the  squares  who  work. 
Now  if  poverty  is  the  root  of  crime, 
how  does  it  happen  that  crime  has  in- 
creased most  rapidly  in  a  period  in  which 
the  general  per  capita  income  has  in- 
creased more  rap>idly? 

I  suggest  that  crime,  and  especially 
juvenile  delinquency,  seems  to  flourish 
more  in  our  so-called  affluent  society 
where  so  many  of  our  youngsters  are  not 
permitted  to  work,  than  it  did  in  days 
of  so-called  poverty  where  tbey,  as  most 
of  us,  had  to  work. 

There  are  deeper  reasons  for  this  na- 
tional problem  than  can  be  cured  by  the 
simple  outpouring  of  more  public  funds. 
It  is  time  that  people  of  good  will  and 
Intelligence  recog^iized  that,  unless  the 
rewards  for  gross  irresponsibility  can  be 
diminished,  and  unless  the  wages  of  ^n 
can  be  cut.  the  overwhelming  majmity 
of  law-abiding  Americans  of  all  races  are 
going  to  t>e  increasingly  victimized  by  an 
imprlncipled  and  vicious  minority. 

In  attempting  to  improve  society  by 
substituting  the  false  god  of  Ctovem- 
ment  for  the  supreme  power  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  we  have  substituted  the 
welfare  state  for  our  individual  respon- 
sibility aiui  God-given  freedom.  This  is 
the  path  that  has  meant  the  end  of  about 
20  civilizations  in  past  history. 

If  Americans  do  not  arise  to  this  chal- 
lenge confronting  us,  our  Nation  can  go 
down,  but  if  we  ever  do,  it  will  not  be 
because  the  world  dsveioped  the  hydro- 
gen bocab.  It  would  be  because  we  have 
developed  a  false  philosophy  that  says 
the  individual  Is  no  longer  economically 
responsible  for  his  own  welfare,  or  mor- 
ally responsible  for  his  own  conduct. 

Thomas  Jefferson  gave  us  the  great 
political  concept  that  a  nation  governs 
best  which  covems  least  Ob— how  far 
we  have  abandoned  that  philosophy  to- 
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day.  The  party  which  he  founded  ridi- 
cules his  faith  and  makes  a  mockery  of 
his  name  by  having  Jefferson  Day 
Dinners. 

The  great  Frenchman,  Alexis  de  Toc- 
queville.  who  came  to  America  in  the 
1830's  to  study  what  was  then  described 
as  a  "noble  experiment"  in  government, 
summarized  his  findings  as  to  the  exist- 
ing, and  the  future  status,  of  America  in 
the  following  words: 

I  sought  for  th«  greamrss  and  genius  of 
America  In  her  commodious  harbors  and  her 
ample  rivers,  and  It  was  not  there:  In  her 
fertile  fields  and  boundless  prairies,  and  it 
was  not  there:  In  her  rich  mines  and  her 
vast  world  conunerce.  and  it  was  not  there. 
Not  until  I  went  to  the  churches  of  Amerlc* 
and  heard  her  pulpits  aflame  with  righteous- 
ness did  I  understand  the  secret  of  her  genius 
and  power.  America  Is  great  because  she  Is 
good,  and  If  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good, 
America  will  cease  to  be  great. 

My  prayer  at  this  time  for  you.  and  all 
of  America,  is  that  through  a  return  to 
faith  in  God.  restored  confidence  In  the 
supreme  worth  of  individual  effort,  and 
a  greater  devotion  to  our  Constitution. 
America  may  continue  to  offer  the  same 
blessings  of  hberty  and  opportunity  to 
our  posterity  as  it  gave  to  our  immigrant 
forefathers,  and  to  ourselves.  Democracy 
will  have  availed  us  little,  if  in  rescuing 
us  from  the  despotism  of  kings,  it  hands 
us  over  to  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  who 
are  willing  to  accept  the  shackles  of  a 
welfare  state. 
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visited  upon  tis  yesterday  by  Lester  Mad- 
dox.  They  were  obviously  derelict  In  the 
performance  of  their  duty. 


AX    HANDLES   AS   SOUVENIRS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
leged, and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  unconscionable  act  against  de- 
cency and  dignity  was  performed  yester- 
day in  the  Members'  dining  room  by  the 
Governor  of  Georgia.  Lester  Maddox.  as 
he  passed  out  full-size,  full-length  ax 
handles  as  souvenirs — replicas  of  the  In- 
strument with  which  he  denied  Negroes 
the  right  to  come  into  his  public  restau- 
rant a  few  years  ago. 

Lester  Maddox  must  understand  now. 
what  he  apparently  did  not  have  the 
grace  to  comprehend  before,  that  he  does 
not  have  the  right  to  perpetrate  his  par- 
ticular brand  of  racial  hatred  in  the  fa- 
cilities reserved  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  guests. 

The  Governor  of  Georgia  has  exhibited 
an  appalling  disrespect  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  for  its  citizens, 
both  black  and  white,  and  for  the  rule 
of  law  by  which  we  govern  ourselves. 

Perhaps  we  can  expect  no  less  from 
a  man  whose  private  and  public  career 
has  been  dedicated  to  lawlessness  and  to 
persistent  attacks  on  both  the  morality 
and  constitutional  precepts  which  un- 
dergird  this  great  democracy.  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  those  responsible 
for  decorum  in  the  Nation's  Capitol 
building  would  act  much  more  promptly 
in  preventing  obscenities  such  as  thoee 


ALOYSIUS  A  MAZEWSKI'S  SPEECH 
AT  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE DINNER  OF  ST.  HYA- 
CINTH CHURCH,  CHICAGO.  ILL., 
ON  OCTOBER  11,  1969 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Aloyslus  A.  Mazewski.  president  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  and  Polish 
American  Congress,  delivered  a  most 
moving  and  eloquent  speech  comm-^mo- 
ratlng  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  St.  Hyacinth's  Parish  in 
Chicago. 

He  places  Into  historical  perspective 
the  development  of  St.  Hyacinth's 
Parish  and  its  contribution  as  a  center 
of  Polish  religious  and  cultural  tradi- 
tions, and  as  the  hub  of  patriotic  and 
civic  activities. 

Polish  Americans  can  rightly  be  proud 
that  through  their  efforts  there  have 
been  built  many  high  schools,  hospitals, 
seminaries,  and  colleges.  They  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  cultural  and  rell- 
uious  values  of  our  Nation  and  are 
among  the  most  patriotic  citizens 
p.-^rtlcipatinc:  in  civic  affairs. 

The  good  works  of  the  Resurrection- 
ist Fathers  and  St.  Hyacinth's  Parish 
have  served  to  enrich  our  heritage  im- 
mensely, and  I  Insert  in  the  Record  to- 
day Mr.  Mazewski's  excellent  speech.  He 
Inspires  us  all. 

The  speech  follows: 

Alotsivs  A.  BIazkwski's  Speech  at  Dlamono 
Jubilee  CoMnufOEATivE  Dimnul  or  Saint 
Htacinth  Chvbch.  Chicaco.  III..  Octo- 
BE«  11.  1969 

On  thU  day  of  festive  thanksgiving  and 
remembrance';,  we  reach  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  solemn  celebrations  that  marked 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  St. 
Hyacinths  parish. 

And  It  Is.  Indeed,  a  privilege  and  a  signal 
honor  to  address  this  distinguished  assem- 
blage of  church  dignitaries,  civic,  fraternal 
and  cultural  leaders,  and  representatives 
from  the  professional,  business  and  social 
areas  of  activity. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  prl- 
marUy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  founders  and 
pioneers  of  this  renowned  parish  and  to  ex- 
tend the  words  of  wannest  felicitations  and 
encouragement  to  the  spiritual  and  lay  lead- 
ers as  well  as  to  all  families  and  Individual 
members  of  this  parish. 

Dedicated  to  the  veneration  of  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  idealistic  saints  not  only 
of  the  Polish  nation  but  of  the  entire  Cath- 
olic Church. — swlety  Jacek, — St.  Hyacinth's 
parish  has  earned  the  m^rk  of  distinction 
in  the  history  of  the  Archdiocese,  of  Chicago 
and  of  our  Polonla. 

As  a  rapidly  expanding  unit  of  the  Archdi- 
ocese, as  a  center  of  Polish  rellgloiu  and  cul- 
tural traditions,  aa  the  hub  of  patriotic  and 
dvlc  activities,  St.  Hyacinth's  parish  grew  m 
significance  and  exemplary  influence. 

Thoroughly  researched  and  beautifully 
written  histories  of  the  parish  In  both  Polish 
and  English  languages  speak  more  eloquently 
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of  the  great  and  enduring  service  and  lead- 
ership of  the  Resurrectionist  Fathers  than 
any  words  that  may  add  In  tribute  and  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  to  them.  The  Resurrec- 
tionists Fathers  under  the  wise,  bold  and 
Imaginative  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Vin- 
cent BarzynskI  were  among  the  pioneer  Pol- 
ish prlesu  In  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West, 
and  St.  Hyacinth's  parish  Is  an  Impressive 
and  lasting  monument  to  their  dedication 
and  attainment  In  the  service  of  the  Church, 
to  the  Polish  Immlgranu.  and  now,  to  our 
Polonla. 

In  the  l.-irger  sweep  of  History,  St.  Hya- 
cinths parish  emerges  as  a  vital  and  highly 
signlflcant  part  of  the  community. 

It  came  Into  the  existence  only  67  years 
after  the  city's  Incorporation,  23  years  after 
the  great  and  devastating  Chicago  fire,  &1 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago 
Diocese  and  14  years  after  this  See  became  the 
Archdiocese. 

Thus  St.  Hyacinth's  spans  larger  part  of 
the  City  and  Archdiocese  history. 

What  Is  more  Important  to  us,  however. 
Is  the  fact  that  the  highly  respected  Jackowo 
contributed  much  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Chicago's  Polonla.  Its  parishioners 
stood  In  forefront  of  many  and  diversified 
activities  of  our  fraternal  organizations  and 
of  civic  and  patriotic  endeavors.  During 
World  War  One  and  In  the  years  preceding 
It  as  well  as  during  Its  aftermath.  St  Hya- 
cinth's parish  played  an  Important,  vital  and 
vibrant  part  In  Polonla's  participation  In 
both  the  American  war  efforts  and  In  his- 
toric efforts  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  a  fre« 
and  Independent  Poland. 

In  World  War  Two.  this  parish  not  only 
sent  Its  sons  and  daughters  to  serve  In  the 
Americ«n  Armed  Forces,  not  only  participated 
In  the  faithful  Implementation  of  war-time 
economic  programs,  but  also  devoted  much 
time,  energy  and  money  in  helping  the  land 
of  our  ancestry  Poland  during  the  devastat- 
ing war-years  and  In  organizing  Americans 
of  Polish  origin  Into  the  Polish  American 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  continued  strug- 
gle In  behalf  of  Poland's  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence and  In  steadlast  opposition  to 
communism. 

Thus  the  seventy  five  years  of  the  parish 
history  are  filled  with  deeply  Ingrained  pa- 
triotism, whose  welUprlng  of  Inspiration, 
strength  and  endurance  comes  from  the  abid- 
ing of  our  forefathers,  from  the  deep  and 
meaningful  awareness  of  our  priceless  reli- 
gious heritage,  and  from  our  historic  fidelity 
to  the  Mother  Church. 

These  seventy  five  years  of  service  to  Ood 
and  Country,  as  exemplified  by  St.  Hyacinth's 
parishioners  witnessed  vast  changes — socio- 
logical, poUtlcal,  economic  and  technological 
and  even  cultural,  which  brought  us  to  the 
present  tormented  era  of  dissent,  and,  at 
times — aimless  search  for  new  definitions  of 
old  and  tested  values. 

This  age  of  dissatisfaction  and  turmoil, 
however,  should  not  distract  \u  from  the 
eternal  verities  which  give  meaning  and 
sustenance  to  our  existence.  The  almlesa- 
ness  of  purpose  and  the  destructive  radical- 
ism that  afflict  so  many  of  young  Americans 
today,  provide  tis  with  a  better,  contrasting 
frame  of  reference.  In  which  the  values  of 
our  religion,  our  moral  principles,  and  our 
culture  nourished  by  spiritual  teaching  ct 
the  church,  stand  in  bold  relief. 

These  constitute  the  basis  of  strength  for 
our  land,  for  the  Church  and  for  our  Polonla. 
And  Polonla,  as  a  whole,  keeps  steadfast 
faith  with  these  verities  of  life  which  are 
not.  and  never  will  be  subject  to  whimsical 
change,  dissenting  depreciation  or  innova- 
tory declarations  that  are  beard  In  our 
times. 

Our  tower  of  strength  Is  built  by  our  rell- 
gloiu and  cultural  heritage  which  we  re- 
ceived from  our  fathers  and  which  we  wlU 
leave  to  our  children  aa  a  noble  legacy. 
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There  U.  hoirever.  one  aspect  of  the 
chanwlesTralue.  of  «mr  faith  and  «>cial 
fabric,  which  must  toe  appraised  with  all  sin- 
cerity and  iwcenoe  ThU  aspect  U  iahewnt 
in  the  living  history  of  man.  It  finds  its  full- 
est expression  In  the  renewal  of  the  heart, 
mind  and  aoul  of  man.  v^^ttt 

The  good  and  great  Pope  John  XXIH 
called  it  "Bglomamento"  in  his  memorable 
address  to  tije  opening  session  of  the  Second 
Vatlcal  CounclL 

Aglornamento,  or  the  opening  of  windows 
to  the  fresh  breeze  of  advancing  times,  is 
responsible  for  the  vast  renovating  np- 
pra.ches  that  are  being  taken  within  the 
Universal  Church.  New  dialogs  in  vital  arM« 
of  Church  actlritles  are  truly  promising. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  open  discussion,  we 
of  mature  generations  of  Polonla.  are  faced 
with  many  queetions  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  easy  answers  or  simple  expla- 
nations. And  I  believe  these  questions  to  be 
sufficiently  vital  and  relevant  to  present 
them  m  a  brief  outline  tod:«y. 

Our  young  people  of  PolUtt  heraage  point 
out  with  pride,  that  a  conservative  estmiate 
indicates  that  every  fifth  Catholic  in  the 
United  SUtes  Is  of  Polish  hertUge. 

Tliey  also  point  out  that  their  forebears 
built  approxUnaiely  twelve  hundred  parishes 
and  schools  In  the  various  Catholic  Dioceses 
In  the  isnd.  Tliev  know,  that  due  to  chang- 
ing demographic  and  social  patterns,  urban 
renewals  and  superhighways  dislocations. 
many  of  these  originally  Polish  parishes  have 
changed  from  the  ethnic  to  geographical 
character.  They  heartily  agree  with  these 
changes  and  state  with  pride,  that  those 
parUhes  although  no  longer  identified  as 
Polish,  are.  In  fact  monuments  to  Polonla's 
contribution  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Today,  according  to  statistics  prepared  by 
the  Orchard  Lake  Scho<ri8  c«  Orchnrd  Lake, 
Mich.,  we  still  have  approximately  800  Par- 
ishes designated  as  ethnically  Polish.  Prac- 
tically all  these  parishes  hare  their  elemen- 
tary schooU  wherein  the  Polish  religious 
tradition  is  cultivated. 

Thus  Polonla's  participation  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church  m  the  United  States  Is  vital, 
meaningful  and  relevant. 

Our  young  people  of  Polish  heritage  are 
aware  of  these  facts  and  are  glad  of  them. 
However.  »ome  doubts  and  disappoint- 
ments assail  them  at  times.  They  want  to 
know,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  fifth 
Catholic  m  the  land  is  of  Polish  ancestry, 
that  their  forebears  built  so  many  churches, 
parochial  schools,  high  schools  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  Polonla  has  rela- 
tively small  representation  In  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Church? 

The  PolUh  American  Congress,  in  Its  peti- 
tion addressed  to  His  Holiness  Paul  VI,  states 
that  Polonla  has  buUt  83  High  Schools,  20 
hospitals  and  11  Semln&riee  and  Colleges.  It 
further  states  that  In  Chicago  alone,  Polish 
Americans  btillt  18  High  Schools  out  of  the 
90  Catholic  High  Schools  existing  In  the 
dty. 

We  also  know  that  the  American  clergy 
Includes  many  Catholic  priests  of  Polish 
origin,  who  are  eminently  successful  In  both 
pastoral  and  administrative  areas  and  are 
singularly  suited  for  high  potlUons  oX  lead- 
ership, trust  and  confidence. 

Being  aware  of  these  facts,  however,  makes 
it  even  more  dlfllcult  lor  Polonla's  mature 
leaders  to  answer  these  questions  asked  by 
our  young  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  with 
Increasing  frequancy: — why.  In  view  of  these 
contributions  of  Polonla,  do  we  not  have  a 
Justified  shar*  of  partlclpatloa  in  the 
Hierarchy? 

We  believe  and  we  want  our  young  people 
to  believe  that  thte  laaqtUty  la  ttte  hierarchi- 
cal repneantatloB  vlll  be  rectified  In  the 
ecumenical  qilxlt  of  tb*  fccmnrt  Council  of 
VaUcao. 
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We  take  heart  and  inspiration  from  the 
history  of  St.  Hyacinth's  parish,  which  l)e- 
gan  with  26  families  and  grew  In  the  span 
of  75  years  to  four  thousand  families. 
Orowth  is  one  of  the  vital  aspect*  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  And  with  growth,  through 
our  sincere  and  devoted  contribution— the 
lust  recognition  •will  eventually  come  or  we 
will  ask  for  It  in  a  deeply  considered  and 
dignified  manner. 

At  the  conclusion  I  wish  to  quote  the  New 
World,  which  states  In  Its  edition  of  last 
week,  that 

"St  Hvacinth's  Is  a  monument  to  tne 
work  of  the  Resurrectionist  Fathers,  who  di- 
rect Six  parishes,  two  mission  churches  and 
two  high  schools  In  the  Archdiocese." 

The  Polish  American  community  in  Chi- 
cago is  proud  of  this  fact  and  values  with 
reverence  and  thankfulness  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  leadership  of  the  Resurrectionist 
Fathers, 
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Meanwhile  m  high  glee,  and  with  Com- 
munist blessing,  these  same  countries  which 
now  comprise  an  Assembly  majority,  never 
hesitate  to  bold  up  the  Unlt«l  States  to 
scorn  and  ridicule,  to  brand  it  an  aggressor 
and  an  Imperialist. 

U  Thant,  the  controversial  general  secre- 
tary, never  misses  an  opportunity  to  rise  and 
criticize  America.  On  U.S.  policies  concern- 
ing Vietnam,  Laos  and  Thailand  he  is  vocal  in 
opposition . 

He  parrots  the  Russian  line  and  that  toed 
by  his  own  Burma  which  U  the  most  com- 
pletely socialistic  nation  outside  of  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains.  Thant  is  not  an  as- 
set for  peace,  although  he  heads  an  organiza- 
tlcn  supposedly  dedicated  to  it. 

Truthfully  there  Is  little  reason  why  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  should  continue  to  finance 
thU  anti-American  sounding  board  because 
not  to  do  so  might  offend  some  countries. 

To  us  It  would  seem  the  $110  million  could 
be  spent  more  wisely  and  that  Congress 
should  attend  closely  to  the  suggesUon  of 
Representative  SUtes. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  and  is  being  said  about  cutbacks  in 
Government  spending.  The  February  16 
edition  of  the  Pensacola  Journal,  which 
is  one  of  Florida's  outstanding  news- 
papers, carried  an  editorial  supporting  a 
proposal  tliat  the  United  States  reduce 
its  annual  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  my  colleagues  might 
find  this  editorial  of  interest,  and  I  sub- 
mit it  herewith  for  reprinting  in  the 

CONCRESSIONAL  RECORD : 

Uniteo  Nations  Cxjt 
Government  spending  cutbacks  always  are 
painful.  PoUtlcal  toes  get  stepped  on  and 
somebody  always  gets  hurt. 

V^et,  when  economies  are  ordered  you  can 
bet  they  are  bo  necessary  to  the  general  wel- 
fare that  poUtlcal  risks  from  falling  to  apply 
the  axe  are  greater  even  than  those  who  are 
certain  to  accrue  if  cuts  are  made. 

The  nation's  leaders  are  In  such  a  dilemma 
now.  The  people  demand  economies  to  ac- 
company high  taxation.  They  demand  a  ren- 
dering of  the  considerable  fat  encumbering 
the  corporeal  fiscal  body.  They  want  evidence 
of  good  administrative  faith. 

One  such  cut,  and  it  could  be  considerable, 
has  been  proj?oeed  by  Congressman  Bob  Slkes. 
Indeed,  if  undertaken  a  thunder  of  applause 
might  even  drown  out  any  whisper  of  op- 
position that  could  be  generated  from  the 
Left  and  from  certain  Intellectuals  of  the  Far 
Right. 

Congressman  Slkes  suggests  that  the 
United  States  at  least  reduce  Its  contribution 
to  the  United  Wattona  of  nearly  »110  million 
a  year — substantially  more  than  twice  what 
anv  other  natlmi  pays. 

What  would  the  United  States  lose? 
Scarcely  anjrthlng,  really. 
The  United  Nations  long  has  been  exposed 
as  a  completely  In^ectual  debating  society 
too  timid  to  act  according  to  its  charter, 
completely  intimidated  by  the  Communist 
bloc  led  by  Russia,  which  freely  exercises  the 
veto,  ^TMi  a  fancy  club  where  a  considerable 
handful  of  juemben  repose  comfortably 
witlMut  paying  their  souls  in  dues. 

Even  Russia  has  been  guilty  of  refusing 
to  pay  siiwumtn  although  Moscow  has 
the  T"»»"«  Many  small  and  developing  ooun- 
trtas  pay  not  one  small  token  Into  the  UN 
tivastiry  to  demonstrate  their  good  faith. 
But  all  appeal  loudly  to  the  United  States 
when  money  la  needed  In  whatever  e«ner- 
geaey. 


RUNAWAY  PLANTS  SOUTH  OP 
BORDER  UNDERMINE  AMERICAN 
■WAGE  UEVELS  AND  LIVING 
STANDARDS 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  mrw  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  July  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  serious  problem 
of  the  "green-card"  immigrant  alien 
problem  along  our  southwestern  borders 
and  its  depressing  effect  on  American 
wage  levels  and  living  standards.  I  also 
pointed  out  the  related  problem  of  "run- 
away plants"  south  of  the  border 
through  the  so-called  border  Industrial- 
ization program  that  has  lured  increas- 
ing numbers  <rf  American  companies  to 
locate  in  a  aone  along  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  border  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low-wage  labor  supply. 

Last  summer,  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  held  4  days  of  hearings  on 
legislation  that  would  make  it  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  to  hire  as  replace- 
ments for  employees  during  a  labor  dis- 
pute ttiese  so-called  green-carders  or 
Mexican  commuter  aliens.  Such  com- 
muter-aliens have  been  recruited  as 
strikebreakers  by  unscrupulous  employ- 
ers for  many  yean. 

During  the  course  of  our  hesolngs,  we 
discovered  flagrant  cases  of  industrial 
development  promoters,  local  chamber* 
of  commerce,  and  others  who  are  work- 
ing day  and  night  to  entice  American 
industry  to  locate  in  border  cities 
through  the  so-called  twin  plant  con- 
cept. They  brag  about  the  "inexhaustible 
30-cent-an-hour  labor  supply"  across 
the  Mexican  border,  where  much  of  the 
product  work  can  be  performed.  Semi- 
finished products  are  then  shipped  back 
to  the  United  States  because  of  special 
tariff  gimmicks  for  final  assembly  and 
marketing  under  the  "Made  in  USA." 
label. 

Think  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  wages  as  low 
as  30  cents  per  hour  are  paid  to  Uexican 
workers  only  a  few  miles  from  American 
communities  where  the  Federal  mini- 
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mum  wage  law  applies  and  where  our 
workers  must  be  paid  $1.60  an  hour — 
a  flgure  that  itself  is  far  too  low  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  now  report  that 
the  Mexican  minimum  wage  has  been 
increased.  The  exact  figures  vary,  city 
by  city:  for  example,  in  the  capital  city 
of  Mexico  City,  the  new  legal  minimum 
wage  is  32  pesos,  or  $2.56  a  day.  The 
popular  "twin-plant"  border  cities  have 
slightly  higher  minim  urns.  In  Mata- 
moros.  Mexico,  across  the  border  from 
Brownsville.  Tex.,  the  new  minimum  is 
$2  70  per  day.  or  about  34  cents  an  hour 
for  an  8-hour  day.  In  Ciudad  Juarez, 
across  the  border  from  El  Paso.  Tex.,  the 
new  minimum  is  $2.84  a  day.  or  about  36 
cents  an  hour.  In  Nogales.  Mexico,  near 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  the  new  minimum  is  also 
$2.70  a  day.  or  34  cents  an  hour.  In  the 
relatively  prosperous  Baja  California 
border  area,  the  new  legal  minimum  is 
$3.68  per  day.  or  46  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearings  produced 
evidence  of  a  widespread  economic 
hardship  on  American  industry  and 
American  workers  resulting  from  such 
medieval,  sweatshop  competition  from 
rimaway  plants  moving  Into  Mexican 
border  cities.  For  example,  the  unem- 
ployment rates  of  American  border  cities 
are  several  times  that  of  other  cities  of 
comparable  size  and  labor  markets  that 
are  located  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
If  the  Nixon  administration's  high-in- 
terest rate,  inflationary  economic  pol- 
icies continue,  the  severe  economic  re- 
cession that  is  tx>und  to  follow  will  cause 
untold  additional  human  misery  and 
suffering  among  workers  In  American 
border  areas  whose  wage  standards  are 
being  constantly  eroded  by  this  "sweat- 
shop" competition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point 
the  text  of  an  article  about  the  new 
Mexican  minimum  wage  from  the  Jan- 
uary 14,  1970,  issue  of  the  Times  of  the 
Americas.  Also,  I  Include  an  advertise- 
ment from  the  January  1970  issue  of 
Forbes  magazine  that  seeks  to  lure  other 
industries  to  the  TiKSon-Nogales  area 
with  the  promise  of  "30  cents  per  hour 
labor."  It  Is  sponsored  by  the  Develop- 
ment Authority  for  Tucson's  Expansion 
(DATE)  under  the  directorship  of  a  Mr. 
J.  Karl  Meyer.  It  was  correspondence  In- 
volving this  same  Mr.  Meyer  that  was 
featured  diiring  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, as  he  was  warned  by  one  of  his 
border  industrial  development  colleagues 
against  being  too  blatant  in  advertising 
low-wage  labor,  suggesting  instead  the 
use  of  "code  words." 

Tlie  articles  follow : 

I  From  tb«  Times  of  the  America*. 
Jan. 14, 19701 
New  Minimum  Wasbs  m  Ukxico  Hclo 
iMsuvricuN  r 
Mzxico  CrrT. — Mexico  U  ralalng  tta   legal 
ralnlmum  wa^e  by  a  national  average  of  over 
15  per  cent,  but   labor  leaders  say   Uie  In- 
crease Is  Insufficient. 

New  legal  minlmuxns,  effective  Jan.  I, 
range  from  a  low  of  the  equivalent  of  tl.lO 
a  day  In  some  rural  areas  In  southeastern 
Mexico  to  a  high  of  (3  66  a  day  In  the  rela- 
tively prosperous  BaJa  California  border  area. 
Top  rates  go  to  urban  workers  in  border 
cities  Uke  Tijuana.  Tecate  and  llexlcaii. 
where  the  U.S.  dollar  is  as  widely  accepted 
as  the  Mexican  peso.  The  bottom  figures  are 
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ihote  paid  peasants  In  undeveloped  areas  in 
luierlors  of  states  like  Chiapas.  Oazaca  and 
Guerrero. 

In  l>etween,  come  the  workers  in  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Here  in  metropolitan  Mexico  City,  a  capital 
of  around  eight  million  Inhabitants,  the  legal 
minimum  is  33  pesos.  (3.M  a  day.  In  Guada- 
lajara. Mexico's  second  largest  city,  with  a 
population  of  some  1.2  million,  the  figure  Is 
•3.36.  The  new  minimum  In  Monterrey,  the 
bustling  industrial  city  of  almost  a  million 
p.^puliitlon.  is  •2.53. 

Generally  speaking,  the  legal  mlnimums 
..le  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  to 
p.iy  of  the  economies  of  each  of  the  109  zones 
into  which  the  Mexican  republic  is  divided 
for  the  purpose. 

And  the  figures  are  higher  in  the  states 
along  the  U.S. -Mexican  border. 

Two  notable  exceptions  are  Acapulco.  Mex- 
ico's most  popular  resort  city,  where  the 
urban  workers  Is  supposed  to  be  paid  two 
rents  a  day  more  than  bis  counterpart  In  the 
capital,  or  a  toui  of  (3  58:  and  the  busy  gulf 
coast  port  of  Coatzacoalcos.  where  the  mini- 
mum Is  •3.82. 

Border  cities,  like  Matamoroe.  across  from 
Brownsville.  Tex.,  Ciudad  Juarez,  in  front  of 
El  Paso,  and  Nogales.  in  Sonora  state,  have 
new  mlnimums  of  •3.70.  •3.84  and  •3.70.  re- 
spectively. All  are  tourist  meccas.  as  well  a* 
commercial  and  trade  centers. 

Labor  leaders  were  virtually  unanimoiu 
In  complaining  that  the  new  legal  minimum 
wage  rates  were  too  low. 

Former  Economy  Minister  OUberto  Loyo, 
who  is  president  of  the  National  Minimum 
Wage  Commission,  which  prepared  the  rec- 
ommendations, conceded  that  prices  have  in- 
creased somewhat  in  the  last  two  years. 

But.  he  said,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
only  eight  per  cent  here  in  Mexico  City.  Be- 
cause the  legal  minimum  for  this  metro- 
politan area  was  increased  13.3  per  cent, 
slightly  less  than  the  national  average,  the 
urban  worker  is  actually  getting  a  real  in- 
crease of  around  five  per  cent. 

Justino  Sanches  Madarlaga,  leader  of  the 
big  Mexican  Workers  Confederation.  Insisted, 
though,  that  the  33  peso  minimum  here  "does 
not  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  workers, 
what  with  the  explosive  rise  in  prices." 

I  From  FortMs,  January  1970| 
Thb  Move  to  Tdcsom 

Mr.  President:  Dont  be  embarrassed  at 
your  next  board  meeting  when  the  question- 
asker  on  the  board  asks:  What's  going  on  in 
Tucson,  Ariz  .  that  caused  Motorola.  Control 
Data,  Kimberly-Clark,  Lear  Jet  Stereo  and 
Phllco-Ford  to  establish  plants  there?  And 
why  did  IBM  and  Monsanto  stake  out  sites 
too? 

executive  reading  time  58  seconds. 

Tucson.  Arizona  has  come  alive!  It's  a 
young,  dynamic  city  .  .  .  median  a^^e  26.4 
years — younger   than   the   national   average. 

•806,937.000  market  of  335,000  people.  Kx- 
cellent  labor  pool  .  .  .  expanrtahle  Industrial 
building  available  on  city  land  ...  no  inven- 
tory tax  .  .  .  low  indiistrlal  water  rates. 

■xpanding  University— 26.000  studenu 
with  an  exceptional  faculty,  especially  In  the 
space  sciences,  electronics  and  optics  .  .  . 
astronomy  center  of  the  world. 

Wonderful  cUmate  ...  a  great  place  to 
vlait.  a  better  place  to  live  ...  so  easy  to 
recruit  executives  here,  too. 

Twin  plant  In  Nogales,  Mexico,  only  one 
hour  away  .  .  .  30c  per  hour  lat>or  .  .  .  more 
profitable  than  Japan.  Hongkong  or  Taiwan. 

International  airport  and  seven  airlines  .  .  . 
CXxne  see  us  or  pick  up  a  phone  and  call 
J.  Karl  Meyer,  ExecuUve  Director  of  DATS. 
Development  Authority  for  Tucson's  Btpan- 
slon  602  633-3673  or  write:  DATE — PC.  Box 
5895.  Tucaon.  Arizona  85703. 

Because  Tucson  is  on  the  move; 

Plenty  of  Industrial  Sites  Left  .  .  .  But 
They're  Going  FMtl 
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HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroiNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  my  high  privilege  to  introduce 
National  Commander  Raymond  P.  Neal 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the 
occasion  of  his  appearance  to  outline  the 
1970  legislative  program  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Commander  Neal  is  a  Callfornian  and 
comes  from  my  section  of  the  State  and 
I  was  extremely  honored  to  have  this 
privilege.  I  would  like  to  Include  with 
these  remarks  my  introductoi-y  speech 
and  his  statement: 

RCMAKKS  or  THE  HONORABLE  GKOKCK  P.  MZLLXI 
BDOBX       VETZBANS'       AFTAIBB       COMMTmB. 

HocsB  or  Rbpbbskntativbs 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  appear  here  to- 
day to  Introduce  a  fellow  Callfornian  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hoxise. 

I  don't  think  I  can  l>e  accused  of  paro- 
chial enthusiasm  when  I  say  that  he  has 
a  notable  career  of  dedication  to  not  only 
the  people  of  California  as  an  attorney-at- 
law.  but  also  to  veterans  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices who  now  bear  the  honorable  and  perma- 
nent scars  of  war. 

Commander  Raymond  P.  Neal  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  experience  In  advancing  the 
causes  of  the  many  men  of  our  country  who 
have  made  personal  sacrifices  In  body  and 
in  mind  to  carry  out  the  Ideals  this  nation 
treasures  most  dearly. 

It  Is  easy  In  this  day  of  cynical  and  pseudo 
realism  to  depreciate  such  Important  con- 
cepts as  patriotism,  the  flag,  love  of  country, 
to  cast  off  the  debt  we  owe  to  many  men  and 
women  who  fought  and  suffered  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  changes,  however,  the  fact  that 
this  nation  is  what  it  la.  and  is  as  strong 
as  It  la  now,  because  of  the  personal  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  by  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  have  Intimate  knowledge  during  my 
career  in  public  office  of  those  sacrifices  l>e- 
cause  as  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  I  was  a 
training  officer  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  an  assistant  director  of  the 
Department  of  Cooperation  for  the  13th 
district  in  California  which  was  concerned 
with  the  lives  and  prospects  of  veterans  who 
served  from  the  state  of  California. 

That  concern  continues  to  be  represented 
nationally  in  the  person  of  Commander  Neal 
who  through  sacrifice  and  a  great  amount 
of  energy  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
life  to  the  welfare  of  the  disabled  veterans, 
many  of  whom  continue  to  be  outstanding 
contributors  to  the  material  and  spiritual 
progress  of  America. 

Statxmcnt  or  Raymond  P.   Neal.  National 

COMMANDEB     OF     THB     DISABLED     AlCEBICAN 

Vetebans  BxroBE  the  Commtttee  on  Vet- 

ebn's  Affaibs.  House  or  Representatives. 

Febbvart  25.  1970 

tdr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee: It  is.  Indeed,  a  great  honor  and  privilege 
for  me  to  come  tiefore  this  distinguished 
panel  to  discuss  the  1970  Legislative  Pro- 
gram of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

My  appearance  here  Is  most  certainly  the 
high  point  of  our  annual  Mld-Wlnter  Con- 
ference which  officially  opened  Monday  morn- 
ing. February  23rd.  The  Conferees,  all  of 
whom  are  In  the  room  with  me,  have  come 
to  our  Nation's  Capitol  for  formal  discussions 
and  an  Interchange  of  views  on  matters  of 
serious  importance  to  our  organization. 
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The  tone  and  temper  of  the  Conference  has 
been  guided  by  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  was  formeO. 
That  purpose  commands  us,  "To  uphold  and 
maintain  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States:  to  realize  the  true  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  alms  for  which  those  eligible 
to  membership  fought;  to  advance  the  in- 
terests and  work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
wounded,  gassed,  injured  and  disabled  vet- 
erans: to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Veterans  Administration  and  all  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause 
ol  Improving  and  advancing  the  condition, 
health  and  interest  of  all  service  disabled 
veterans:  to  stimulate  a  feeling  of  mutual 
devotion,  helpfulness  and  comradeship 
among  disabled  veterans:  to  serve  our  com- 
rades, otu-  communities  and  our  country:  and 
to  encourage  In  all  people  that  spirit  of  un- 
derstanding which  win  guard  against  future 

wars." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  simple  declaration  will 
have  for  all  of  us  gathered  here  this  morn- 
ing a  very  special  significance  in  1970.  for 
this  Is  the  year  that  marks  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  the  founding  ol  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Prom  an  organlzaUonal  meeting  in  1920 
in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I,  DAV  mem- 
bership rolU  have  expanded  to  comprise  the 
names  of  280,000  disabled  war  veterans,  in- 
cluding United  States  Presidents,  Senators, 
Congressmen  and  Governors.  Our  members 
come  from  the  ranks  of  veterans  of  four 
wars— World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Ko- 
rean War.  and  now  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
organization  was  set  up  lor  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  providing  service  and  assistance  to 
the  wartime  disabled,  his  widow,  orphans, 
and  dependents.  Because  of  its  meaningful 
and  historic  role,  we  believe  that  no  or- 
ganization in  the  world  is  so  aware.  !s  so  at- 
tuned to  the  disabled  veterans'  sacrifices  and 
current  needs  as  'he  DAV. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Golden  Anniversary  ol 
the  DUabled  American  Veterans  comes  at  a 
particularly  vital  Ume.  We  are  engaged  In  u 
costly  war  In  Vietnam,  and  we  are  calling  on 
a  small  minority  of  our  citizens  to  bear  for 
us  the  heavy  burdens  of  securing  the  free- 
dom of  another  nation. 

As  I  speak  at  this  moment,  servicemen  are 
giving  their  lives  for  our  country  in  jungles 
half-way  around  the  globe.  As  I  speak,  an- 
other casualty  U  bemg  added  to  the  cost  of 
America's  aspiration  for  freedom  and  tmi- 
versal  self-respect.  We  must  not  forget  the 
sacrifices  that  are  being  made  for  us  dally. 
In  this  50th  Anniversary  year  of  the  DU- 
abled American  Veterans,  1  think  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  116,000  American  men  made 
the  Supreme  Sacrifice  and  a  further  205.000 
suffered  wounds  during  World  War  I.  An  ad- 
dlUonal  461.000  lost  their  lives  and  773.000 
were  wounded  during  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  ConfUct.  In  the  war  now  tmderway 
In  Vietnam.  47.000  deaths  and  265.000 
wounded  have  been  recorded  thus  far.  and 
new  casualties  continue  to  arise. 

Why  did  they  die  or  suffer  such  severe 
and  permanent  disablement?  One  of  the 
reasons  was  simply  to  allow  the  freedoms 
which  we  now  all  enjoy  to  continue,  for  it 
Is  certain  that  our  way  of  life  would  have 
been  very  different.  Indeed.  If  we  had  faUed 
In  previous  wars  and  If  we  fall  now  In  South- 
east Asia. 

The  work  of  the  DAV  and  Its  Auxiliary— a 
good  part  of  whose  membership  are  young 
people — are  in  sharp  distinction  to  that  of 
many  of  the  young  radical  "Americans"  who 
today  are  seeking  to  destroy,  with  no  plans 
for  the  subsequent  rebuilding  of  our  society. 
These  young  DAV  members,  in  common  with 
Uielr  elders  m  the  organliiatlon,  do  not  shout 
for  freedom:  they  work  for  Justice.  They  do 
not  destroy:  they  try  to  repair.  They  devote 
no  time  to  demonstrations:  rather  they 
demonstrate  by  their  words  and  actions  a 
desire  to  rebuild  and  rehabilitate.  Indeed, 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  Nation  demon- 
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strate  that  the  good  things  In  our  society 
are  worth  defending  and  worth  remembering; 
and  m  so  doing,  we  all  fervently  pray  that 
future  new  generations  will  be  spared  the 
experiences  of  total  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  most  appropriate 
on  this  occasion  of  our  50th  Anniversary  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  for  doing  so  much  over 
the  years  to  ease  the  burdens  of  seriously 
disabled  war  veterans,  their  dependents,  and 
survivors.  We  appreciate  the  sympathetic 
support  you  have  always  given  to  the  pro- 
posed objectives  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  . 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  expert 
help  advice,  and  practical  assistance  given 
us  by  the  Staff  Members  of  the  Committee. 
They  have  at  all  times  performed  their  work 
with  a  deep  sense  of  dedication  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  cause  of  America's  vet- 
erans. 

In  this  presentation  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  some  of  the  general  subjecte  which 
will— during  the  year  1970— have  a  special 
urgency  for  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans They  relate  to  matters  seeking  Improved 
and  meaningful  benefits  to  helpfully  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  veteran  disabled  os  a  re- 
sult of  service  to  his  country. 


DISADILITT    COMPENSATION 


Throughout  the  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  suc- 
cessive Congresses  of  the  United  States  have 
maintained  that  disabilities  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  service  in  our  Armed  Forces  en- 
titled the  sunerer  to  very  special  recognition 
and  gratitude  from  the  Nation:  and  it  has 
been  accepted  that  compensation  payments 
should  tie  adequate  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  those  who  are  disabled— and  meet 
those  needs  by  providing  payments  based  on 
Ingredients  of  compassion  and  understand- 
ing. 

It  Is  basic  and  fundamental  that  VA  com- 
pensaUon  represents  payment  twrne  as  a 
direct  charge  upon  the  Treasury  for  disabil- 
ity, which  in  turn  represents  the  average 
impairment  in  earning  capacity  resulting 
from  the  disability.  The  basic  ratis  of  com- 
pensation payable  in  wartime  cases  currently 
range  from  823  for  a  10  percent  dUability 
to  ^400  per  month  for  total  disability. 

Of  the  more  than  2  milUon  veterans  on  the 
compensation  rolls,  there  are  approximately 
118.000  whose  Income  is  limited  to  monthly 
compensation  payments.  During  1967-88. 
these  deserving  veterans,  whose  disabilities 
result  directly  from  their  service  In  our 
Armed  Forces,  saw  their  ability  to  live  by 
reasonable  standards  ttelng  eroded  more  rap- 
Idly  than  ever  before. 

Recognizing  that  this  group  has  a  special 
right  to  expect  that  their  standard  of  living 
should  be  maintained  at  a  reasonable  level, 
the  respected  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Pension,  Mr.  Dorn, 
introduced  legislation  which,  when  approved 
as  Public  Law  90-493  on  August  19.  1968. 
Inaugurated  a  new  concept  regarding  com- 
pensation payments  for  the  totally  dis- 
abled veteran. 

Effective  January  1.  1969.  the  new  law 
increased  the  100  percent  basic  rate  by  $100 
a  month,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
DAV.  The  law.  tor  the  first  time,  brought 
the  totally  disabled  veterans'  annual  Income 
up  to  a  level  roughly  equivalent  to  the  after- 
tax earntogs  of  the  Nation's  46  million  pro- 
duction workers  employed  In  private  In- 
dustry. 

According  to  the  latest  available  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  wages 
of  the  average  production  worker  were  In- 
creased approximately  11  percent  in  1969, 
and  his  monthly  after-tax  earnings  are  now 
approaching  •450.  Moreover,  wages  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  on  rising  at  a  high  rate 
through  the  current  year.  In  view  of  this, 
we  respectfully  urge  that  yoiur  Committee 
continue  the  precedent  established  In  1968 
by  approving  legislation  authorizing  for  the 
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totally  disabled  veteran  compensation  com- 
parable to  the  wages  received  by  hU  able- 
bodied  contemporaries.  Further,  we  ask  that 
the  same  principle  of  tying  increased  earn- 
ings to  compensation  payments  also  be  ap- 
plied for  those  veterans  whose  disabilities 
are  rated  less  than  total. 

We  are  certain  that  serious  study  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  facts  set 
forth  above  will  lead  yoxu'  Committee  to 
give  high  priority,  this  session,  to  recom- 
mendations for  well-deserved  Increases  in 
the  rates  of  service  connected  disability 
compen.<-atiou. 

VA   MEDICAL  PBOCBAM 

Another  Item  of  equal  significance  to  that 
of  disablUty  compensation  relates  to  the  pro- 
gnun  of  hospital  and  medical  care  lor  dis- 
abled war  veterans. 

We  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  dis- 
abled war  veteran  and  the  debt  his  Nation 
owes  him  dictote  aggressive  action  to  make 
certaUi  he  receives  a  high  standard  ol  medi- 
cal service  as  a  matter  of  right.  I  want  to 
say  at  once,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  DAV 
is  deeply  Indebted  to  you  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Committee  for  all  the  work 
you  have  put  in  and  for  all  your  earnest 
and  reasoned  efforts  to  help  resolve  the  many 
problems  mfestlng  the  VA  medical  care  pro- 
gram. .. 

The  surveys  carried  out  by  your  Commit- 
tee are  serving  the  good  pvuTJOse  of  bring- 
ing to  light  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  a 
general  breakdown  in  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem. '  . 

In  an  appearance  last  year  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  we  expressed 
great  pleasure  in  the  announced  VA  plans 
to  continue  improvements  in  the  delivery 
of  health  services  to  all  eligible  beneficiaries 
through  progressive  up-grading  of  facilities, 
continued  emphasis  upon  restoraUon  of  pa- 
tients to  community  living,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  many  other  services  including  the  in- 
troduction of  intensive  care  and  coronary 
care  capablllUes  Into  each  VA  hospital. 

We  saw  the  planned  new  and  enlarged 
research  units  playing  an  Important  part 
not  only  in  Improving  the  medical  and  pros- 
thetic services  but  also  adding  to  the  sum 
of  knowledge  on  how  to  solve  the  health 
problems  facing  disabled  veterans,  and  all 
other  disabled  people,  young  and  old.  In  the 
United   States  and,   Indeed,   the  world. 

We  expressed  the  hope  that  funds  for 
equipment,  space,  and  personnel  would  be 
made  available  to  enable  the  VA  to  carry  out 
these  indispensable  functions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
slashing  appropriations  for  the  VA  medical 
care  program,  and  the  Administration  was 
reimposlng  the  restrictive  personnel  ceilings 
of  the  1968  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Con- 
trol Act  which  the  Congress  had  previously 
repealed. 

Reports  received  from  our  National  Service 
Officers  across  the  country  revealed  that  ap- 
plications for  hospltaUzatlon  and  out-patient 
treatment  were  Increasing:  that  demands  for 
all  hospital  and  medical  services  had  reached 
an  all-time  high;  that  the  number  of  veter- 
ans seeking  nursmg  home  care  was  rising. 
Our  reports,  in  fact,  reflected  an  increased 
need  for  across-the-board  services  to  psy- 
chiatric, medical,  and  surgical  patients. 

It  was  most  disturbing  to  learn  that,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds  and  personnel,  the 
promised  and  promising  new  programs,  facil- 
ities, and  medical  units  were  being  delayed 
or  dropped  and  that  some  existing  faclUties 
had  been  "shut  down  entirely." 

We  are  reminded  constantly  of  the  need 
for  restraint  in  matters  costmg  money;  and 
while  we  of  the  DAV  are  concerned  about 
the  economy  of  the  coimtry,  we  are  never- 
theless equally  concerned  about  the  health 
services  of  our  disabled  war  veterans. 

The  recently  promulgated  VA  medical 
budget  for  fiscal   year  1971   Indicates  a  r«- 
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quest  o(  $1.7  bllUon  for  medical  care,  which 
lepreseuu  an  increase  of  $69  million  over 
r.rcAl  year  1970. 

Upon  reviewing  the  Immedate  and  massive 
needs  of  the  program.  It  becomes  evident 
that  this  Increase  Is  unreallstlcally  low.  The 
p.oposed  medical  care  budget  may  preserve 
the  status  quo,  but  will  cause  further  de> 
tei'ioratlon  of  the  VA  medical  system  as  time 
g  rs  on. 

The  personnel  of  the  VA  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  give  their  best  efforts 
to  provide  high  quality  care  to  veteran 
p.Ttlents. 

The  VA  hospital  system  cin  be  restored  to 
a  vital,  progressive,  growing  program  If  ade- 
quate funds  are  made  available.  The  VA 
can  go  forward  with  positive  programs  that 
provide  greater  health  services  to  more  vet- 
erans with  Incerased  effectiveness.  But.  again, 
this  can  only  be  done  with  a  higher  level  of 
funds. 

We  welcome  the  Committee's  plans  to 
hold  early  hearings  on  the  VA  hospital  and 
medical  program.  We  win  be  pleased  to  ap- 
pear and  discuss  In  greater  detail  all  facets 
of  this  vital  subject. 

IHTKMZST   RATKS 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems,  and 
one  which  seems  to  defy  solution,  concerns 
Interest  rates  charged  for  mortKages  guar- 
anteed under  the  VA  Home  Loan  Program. 

Each  year,  it  becomes  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  veterans  of  middle  Income  to  pur- 
chase homes  because  of  the  size  of  monthly 
payments  on  the  mortga'j;es  underwritten  by 
the  government.  Those  veterans  In  the  lower 
Income  group  have  been  eliminated  alto- 
gether from  the  bousing  market. 

As  you  know,  the  going  Interest  rate  for 
VA  mortgage  loans  today  Is  8.5  percent,  plus 
additional  points  paid  by  the  home  buyer 
and  by  the  seller  of  the  house. 

Veterans  are  t>elng  deprived  of  houses  they 
desperately  need  and  are  pleading  for  Fed- 
eral action.  The  government  has  said  that 
the  remedy  lies  In  checking  intlatlon.  Vet- 
erans, understandably  are  not  happy  about 
waiting  for  the  governn>ent  to  curb  Infla- 
tion, since  the  process  at  best  seems  certain 
to  take  a  period  of  years. 

The  DAV  on  previous  occasions  has  ex- 
pressed real  concern  about  preserving  the 
original  intent  of  the  OI  Heme  Loan  Pro- 
gram. I  do  not  propose  to  reiterate  here  all 
the  supporting  arguments  except  to  say- 
that  in  our  view  speculative  rates  of  Interest 
have  undermined  the  very  principle  upon 
which  the  whole  Home  Loan  Program  l.s 
based,  that  OI  Interest  rates  should  be  set 
at  a  reasonable  level;  and  that  the  Direct 
Home  Loan  Program  should  be  enlarged 
If  private  lenders  are  unwilling  to  invest 
In  these  well-secured  government  guaran- 
teed loans.  '• 

We  think  It  fair  to  say  that  the  highest 
priority  should  be  given  to  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  those  who  have  served  our 
cotintry  In  times  of  national  emergencies: 
and.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  effort,  the 
vast  resources  of  public  or  private  sectors 
of  the  economy  should  be  fully  utilized. 

We  believe,  in  short,  that  the  interest  of 
returning  veterans  can  best  be  served  by 
greatly  expanding  the  VA  Direct  Loan  Pro- 
grant  with  a  ftxed,  reasonable  Interest  rate. 
We  believe,  above  all.  that  the  service  con- 
nected totally  disabled  veteran  should  espe- 
cially be  given  a  chance  to  purchase  a  home 
en  a  direct  loan  basis. 

We  realize  that  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  Committee  have 
shown  a  deep  and  unchanging  concern  about 
the  Issue  of  high  Interest  rates.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  the  Committee  will  persevere  and 
persist  In  Ita  effort  to  find  a  reasonable 
legislative  solution  to  this  moat  difficult 
problem. 

KOtrCATION  Am  nUINING 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  Congreas  will,  if  enacted,  ex- 
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pand  the  benefits  accorded  veterans  and 
their  dependents  under  the  education  and 
training  prcgram  adnUnlstered  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

The  benefits  are  set  out  in  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  bUl  H.R.  11959.  which  bears 
two  titles  and  contains  a  wide  variety  of 
feattues.  Including  a  well-deserved  Increase 
In  the  monthly  subsistence  allowances  paid 
to  severely  disabled  veterans  receiving  train- 
ing under  the  VA  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  Also  Included  in  the  bill  U  a  pro- 
vision to  Increase  the  monthly  rates  of  edu- 
cational assistance  payable  to  wive';  widows, 
and  children  of  service  connected  totally  dis- 
abled veterans  and  deceased  veterans  under 
the  War  Orph:ins'  and  Widows'  Educuticnnl 
Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Chalrm.\n.  during  the  preparation  of 
my  statement,  word  was  received  Uiat  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  had 
tcheduled  another  meeting  In  an  rilort  to 
bring  about  a  resolution  of  the  dlffcrenrcs 
In  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  ths  bill. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Conferees  will  find 
early  agreement  on  the  Issues  Involved  and 
that  a  fair  and  reasonable  meuure  will  be 
approved  for  early  passage  by  both  houses  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subjects  which  I  have 
been  discussing  thus  far  have,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  a  special  lu-gency  for  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

There  are  other  matters  of  high  Importance 
affecting  benefits  for  disabled  war  veterans 
and  their  dependents  which  will  draw  our 
attention  during  the  course  of  the  current 
year.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  put 
forward  here  a  few  legislative  pr-jposals  which 
are  set  out  in  resolutions  approved  by  our 
National  Convention.  The  proposals  call  for: 

Increases  In  the  monthly  ompensatloa  ol- 
lowances  for  dependents: 

Increases  In  the  monthly  compensation 
rates  for  single  statutory  awards; 

Clothing  allowances  for  veterans  who.  be- 
cause of  service  connected  disability,  wear 
prosthetic  appUances  which  tear  or  wear  out 
their  clothing; 

Reopening  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
for  service  connected  disabled  veterans,  in- 
creasing veterans'  government  life  Insurance 
policies  to  *30.000.  and  providing  for  double 
indemnity  coverage: 

Creation  of  an  independent  Court  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals; 

Concurrent  payments  of  compensation  and 
pension  uikder  a  specified  formula; 

Additional  compensation  for  dependents 
of  veterans  rated  10  through  100  percent: 

Placing    the    National    Cemeteries    under 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Increasing  the  present  burial  allowance,  and 
or  providing  an  allowance  toward  purchase 
of  a  burial  plot: 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
to  widows  of  deceased  veterans  who  were 
rated  100  percent  service  connected  for 
twenty  or  more  years; 

A  standing  Committee  on  Veterana'  Af- 
fairs in  the  United  States  Senate; 

Extension  of  War  Orphans  Educational 
Benefits  on  a  proportionate  basis  to  children 
of  veterans  rated  not  less  than  50  percent; 

Cabinet  level  status  for  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr  Chairman,  time  does  not  permit  a  dis- 
cussion of  our  entire  legislative  program,  and 
thus  I  have  attempted  this  morning  to  bring 
to  notice  some  of  the  highlights  of  our  ob- 
jectives. I  believe  that  you  and  the  Com- 
mittee Members  will  find  them  reasonable 
and  supportable,  and  that  they  will  require 
no  excessive  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
When  your  Committee  holds  hearings  on 
specific  bills,  I  hope  you  will  allow  us  to  pre- 
sent more  detailed  reasons  why  we  believe 
these,  and  other  DAV  bills  in  which  we  are 
equally  interested,  should  be  given  early  and 
favorable  consideration. 

At  thla  particular  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  It  approprUt*  to  recall  for  th«  record 
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that  this  Co»unittee  has  always  given  recog- 
nition to  the  principle  that  the  Nation  owes 
a  special  responsibility  to  the  wars'  disabled 
and  their  dependents. 

The  December  1.  1969.  increases  In  De- 
pendency and  Indemnity  Compensation  pay- 
ments to  168.200  widows  and  35.300  minor 
children  of  veterans  whose  deaths  were  serv- 
ice related  give  practical  effect  to  this  recog- 
nition. We  ore  most  deeply  grateful  for  the 
provisions  of  law  which  authorize  additional 
payments  of  $20  a  month  for  each  minor 
child  of  deceased  veterans  and  the  supple- 
mental payment  of  $50  monthly  for  widows 
who  require  regular  aid  and  attendance. 

We  are  grateful,  also,  for  the  Committee's 
actions  last  year  which  brought  to  passage 
legislation  authorizing  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  furnish  complete  medical  service 
to  the  service  connected  totally  disabled  w.^.r 
veteran  and  to  eliminate  the  six-month 
limitation  on  the  furnishing  of  nursing  home 
care  for  veterans  hospitalized  for  service  con- 
nected disability,  and  for  the  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  reduction  of  a  veteran's  statu- 
tory disability  award  which  had  been  con- 
tinuously In  effect  for  twenty  or  more  years. 

We  are  always  encouraged  by  the  expres- 
sion of  continued  support  for  our  proposals 
which  come  to  lis  from  individual  members 
of  this  Committee,  all  of  whom  accept  the 
fact  that  the  service  connected  disabled  war 
veteran  and  his  dependents,  by  tradition, 
look  to  the  Committee  and  the  Congress  to 
deal  with  their  problems  on  a  non-partisan 
basis. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  mentioned  that  the  people 
gathered  here  this  morning  represent  DAV 
leaders  from  fifty  states. 

I  can  say  with  no  danger  of  being  con- 
tradicted that  all  of  us — particularly  dur- 
ing this  "Golden  Jubilee  Tear"  of  the  DAV — 
are  seeking  In  our  shared  exprlence  a  com- 
mon bond  through  which  we  can  offer  help, 
encouragement,  and  advice  to  the  disabled 
of  past  wars  and  to  the  new  generation  of 
disabled  as  they  arise  from  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

We  hope  that  we  have,  during  the  first 
half  century,  performed  our  functions  re- 
sponsibly and  well. 

Fifty  Is  the  age  at  which  men  and  institu- 
tions sometimes  suffer  from  hardening  of  the 
arteries.  We  like  to  think  that  the  DAV  In 
Its  maturity  has  lost  none  of  its  enthusiasm 
or  its  vigor,  and  that  all  of  us  have  learned 
some  of  the  lessons  of  our  own  history. 

In  bringing  this  statement  to  a  close.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  turn  for  a  moment 
to  my  recent  trip  to  South  Vietnam. 

Without  striving  for  dramatic  effect.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  saw  at  firsthand  the  pro- 
found need  for  the  support,  both  military 
and  domestic,  that  America  is  giving  the 
people  of  this  struggling  nation. 

To  belle  the  charges  made  by  rabble- 
rousers  en  the  home  front,  may  I  point  out 
that  the  great  dedication  of  our  military 
people  in  South  Vietnam  speaks  for  itself — 
for  the  period  November  1966  to  September 
1069,  138.000  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
volunteered  to  extend,  by  at  least  six  months, 
their  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  street  critics  of 
our  Foreign  Policy  purport  to  represent  the 
thinking  of  our  fighting  men  on  the  battle 
fronts  In  Vietnam,  It  should  be  noted  that 
at  the  present  time  more  than  12,000  of  these 
patriotic  young  Americans  are  voluntarily 
extending  their  tours  In  the  combat  zone 
each  quarter. 

Many  of  those  who  seek  additional  tours 
of  duty  have  been  wounded  but  still  insist 
on  staying  on  the  front  lines  despite  the  high 
risk  and  the  discomforts  of  the  battlefield. 

Perhaps  one  wonders  why  these  young  men 
are  so  deeply  dedicated — so  willing  to  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom.  The  answer  seems 
clear — they  share  the  hope  that  la  felt  by 
many  Americans  that  this  war  may  be  con- 
cluded in  the  near  future.  They  believe,  bow- 
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ever,  that  the  only  way  to  end  the  coufUct 
Is  to  continue  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

I  must  say  that  I  developed  a  new  and 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  Resolution  adopted 
by  our  National  Convention  In  Miami  Beach 
last  summer  which  calU  upon  all  Americans 
to  support  the  national  effort— to  bring 
about  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  with  which 
the  people  In  this  war-torn  land  can  live. 

Finally.  I  am  convinced,  alter  personally 
visiting  vlnth  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam, 
that  these  brave  Americans  are  the  best  men 
that  this  country— or  any  ether  country- 
could  ever  produce. 

And  I  believe,  Mr.  Chalnnau.  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  thU  great  nation  to  provide  noth- 
ing less  thon  excellent  Rer\1ce  to  these  ex- 
cellent young  Americans. 

May  I  again  express  our  gratelul  uppre- 
clation  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you.  I  shall  look  forward  to  meet- 
ing with  you  socially  this  evening  at  our  re- 
ception honoring  all  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Thank  you. 

The  DAV  National  Sehvice  Program  (Ad- 
dendum TO  Statement  or  Raymond  P. 
Neal) 


The  Disabled  American  Veterans  malnUlns 
the  largest  staff  of  full-time  nationally  paid 
service  represenutlves  of  any  veterans  or- 
ganization. These  representaUves,  DAV  Na- 
tional Service  Officers,  are  speclallsU  In  laws 
peruinlng  to  veterans  benellta  and  assist  vet- 
erans and  their  dependenU  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  claims  for  compensation,  hospitaliza- 
tion, training,  instirance.  and  other  benefits 
As  attorneys-in-fact  they  appear  before  rat- 
ing boards  of  the  Veterans  AdmlnlstraUon 
and  other  government  agencies  on  behalf  of 
their  clalmanu.  These  services  are  provided 
free  of  charge,  without  obligation,  to  those 
desiring  and  needing  this  valuable  assistance. 
For  50  years  now,  as  the  DAV  celebrates  lU 
golden  anniversary,  service  has  been  the  key- 
note of  the  organization.  It  was  the  basis  for 
origin,  the  reason  for  continuance  and 
growth,  and  it  Is  the  challenge  for  the  fu- 
ture. What  are  the  DAV  commitments  and 
responslbillUes  for  the  future? 

Even  if  the  Vietnam  Conflict  were  fortui- 
tously to  end  tomorrow,  the  need  for  the 
DAV  service  program  would  continue  for 
many  years.  Statistics  of  the  past  graphically 
demonstrate  this!  Consider,  for  example  that 
there  are  approximately  450  widows  still  re- 
ceiving beneflta  as  dependenu  of  Civil  War 
veterans.  Similar  projection  of  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  Spanish-American  War,  World 
War  I,  World  War  U.  the  Korean  Conflict,  as 
well  as  to  the  Vietnam  Conflict  would  con- 
clude most  significantly  an  Increasing  need 
for  a  service  program  over  the  next  50  years. 
The  DAV  conUnues  to  enlarge  Its  activities 
to  be  as  effective  a  service  organization  In 
the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  first  50  years 
of  iU  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  68  National  Service  Of- 
ficers, each  with  more  than  20  years  experi- 
ence following  their  graduation  from  the 
initial  academic  training  program  at  Ameri- 
can University  In  the  l»40's.  78  National 
Service  Officers  have  been  assigned  over  the 
years  through  on-the-job  training  and  aca- 
demic programs.  Of  this  number,  almost  one- 
half,  including  19  presently  In  training,  have 
been  added  within  the  past  three  years.  As 
a  group,  the  National  Service  Officers  have 
an  average  age  of  46  and  Include  veterans 
from  every  branch  of  service.  Some  were  of- 
ficers, others  enlisted  men,  but  they  all  have 
one  thing  in  common.  From  the  bilateral  leg 
amputee  from  World  War  n.  now  66  years 
old,  to  the  23  year  old  bilateral  leg  amputee 
from  Vietnam  service,  they  all  have  service 
connected  disabilities.  They  know  and  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  disabled. 
At  present  this  staff  of  146  National  Serr- 
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Ice  Officers  are  assigned  at  VA  Regional  Offices 
and  Centers  throughout  the  country.  Every 
effort  U  made  to  assign  sufficient  personnel 
at  even  the  large  metropolitan  offices  to  as- 
sure personal  service.  Further,  the  DAV  con- 
tinues in  Its  coverage  of  20  military  hospitals 
having  Physical  Evaluation  Board  activity, 
offering  competent  and  experienced  counsel 
to  returning  Vietnam  disabled  servicemen  in 
connection  with  their  disability  retirement 
procedures. 

Adding  secretarial  expense  and  office  sup- 
plies It  Is  easy  to  visualize  that  the  annual 
DAV  National  Service  budget  Is  now  almost 
2  million  dollars,  an  amount  more  than  twice 
that  necessary  as  recently  as  1962.  The  fi- 
nancing of  this  program  Is  successfully  car- 
ried out  each  year  without  federal  funds  by 
means  of  the  generous  contrlbutlcus  of  the 
public  in  response  to  the  Idento-tag  progrum 
and  other  official  lund-raiElng  projects  of  the 

DAV. 

The  far-reaching  scope  of  the  DAV  service 
progrom  is  Incapable  of  complete  compre- 
hension without  recourse  to  some  statistics. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  115.- 
393  favorable  awards  were  obtained  for  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  The  monetary 
value  of  these  awards  represented  $186,434.- 
276  As  we  enter  the  second  half  of  a  centtwy 
of  senlce.  the  annual  efforts  of  the  expanded 
service  program  of  the  DAV  should  realize 
even  greater  accomplishments. 

The  following  National  Service  Officers 
head  DAV  offices  at  each  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration facilities,  and  all  are  available 
to  furnish  experienced  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  all  veteran's  benefits.  They  awali 

^**J.'paui  Pitts,  474  S.  Court  Street,  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama  36104. 

John  Rlchllng,  Jr..  230  N.  First  Ave..  Room 
2028.  Phoenix.  Arizona  85025. 

George  N.  Richardson.  700  W.  Capitol, 
Room  4331,  Uttle  Rock.  Arkansas  72201. 

William  E.  Bullock.  Federal  Bldg..  Room 
1224,  11000  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  W.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.  90024. 

Donald  E.  Dovimard.  2131  Third  Avenue, 
San  Diego.  Calif.  92100. 

Stuart  J.  Cody.  49  Fourth  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94103. 

Alfred  Luberskl,  Denver  Fed.  Center,  Bldg. 
20.  Denver,  Colorado  80225. 

Rosarlo  J.  Alolsio.  450  Main  Street.  Hart- 
ford. Conn.  06103. 

Meyer  Kronberg.  1601  Klrkwood  Hlghvsray. 
Wilmington.  Delaware  19805. 

William  E.  Oearhart.  2033  M  Street.  NW.. 
Room  209.  Washington,  D.C.  20421. 

Charles  N.  Oirard,  P.O.  Box  1437,  144  First 
Avenue,  S.,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida  33731. 

Charles  S.  Rouse.  730  Peach  tree  Street,  NE., 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30308. 

Rose  L.  Sturdyvln,  P.O.  Box  3198,  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii  96801. 

Cecil  L.  Detwller.  5th  &  Fort  Streets,  Boise. 
Idaho  83707.  „     ,       „_    . 

Frank  L.  Calderala.  2030  W.  Taylor  Street, 
Chicago.  IlllnoU  60612. 

John  H.  Weiss.  36  S.  Pennsylvania  Street. 
Indianapolis.  Indiana  46204. 

Buford  L.  Phillips.  921  B.  Federal  Building, 
2nd  &  Walnut  Streets.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50309.  ^  „ 

Wayne  H.  Kemp.  5500  East  Kellogg. 
Wichita.  Kansas  67218. 

James  M.  Howard,  800  Federal  Place,  Room 
122.  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202. 

Arthur  H.  Wilson.  701  Loyola  Ave..  Room 
6040A    New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70113. 

John  F.  McPherson.  P.O.  Box  161.  Togus. 
Maine  04333. 

Glen  D.  Wallace.  Federal  Building,  Room 
O-07.  31  Hopkins  Plaza.  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21201. 

Eugene  F.  Rellly.  Room  E318,  JFK  Federal 
Bldg..  Government  Center,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 02203. 
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Hurold  J.  Revord.  801  W.  Baltimore  at  3rd. 
Detroit.  Michigan  48202. 

Hiram  J.  Fuller,  Ft.  SnelUng  Fed.  Bldg. 
185A.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota  65111. 

Michael  P.  Fedorak.  1500  E.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son  Ave.,  Jackson,  Mississippi  39216. 

William  J.  Burgh,  New  Federal  Bldg..  Room 
4615.  1520  Market  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
63103. 

Fred  H.  Theurer,  601  East  12th  Street,  Rm. 
259B.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64106. 

John  E.  Sloan,  Ft.  Harrison,  Montana 
59636. 

Henry  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  220  South  17th  Street. 
Lincoln.  Nebraska  68508. 

Melvin  Jacobsen,  1000  Locust  Street,  Reno, 
Nevada  89502. 

Gerald  D.  Spencer,  497  Silver  Street,  Man- 
chester. New  Hampshire  03103. 

Alexander  M.  Zbylut,  20  Washington  Place. 
Newark.  New  Jersey  07102. 

Henry  J.  Dudoich.  Federal  Bldg.,  Room 
3508,  500  Gold  Avenue,  S.W.,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico  87101 . 

John  J.  Regan.  252  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York.  New  York  10001. 

Robert  P.  Cromer.  Executive  Park  North, 
Stuyvesant  Plaza.  Albany,  New  York  12201. 
John  P.  Battle.  1021  Main  Street,  BtiSalo, 
New  York  14203. 

Maurice  C.  Lavine,  809  S.  Sallna  St..  Gate- 
way Bldg.,  Syracuse,  New  York  13202. 

John  L.  Gat«s.  301  N.  Main  St.,  Room  1606, 
Wlnston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

William  J.  Disher,  Fargo.  North  Dakota 
58102. 

Pasquale  B.  Gervace.  550  Main  St..  Room 
1020.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

Verne  M.  Nygaard,  Federal  Office  Bldg., 
Room  1017B,  1240  East  9th  Street,  Cleveland. 
Ohio  44199. 

Joe  V.  Adair,  2nd  &  Court  Streets,  Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma  74401. 

Kenneth  Frazier,  921  Northeast  13th 
Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73104. 

David  W.  Lloyd,  426  S.  W.  SUrk  Street, 
Portland.  Oregon  97204. 

Edward  J.  Norrls.  Wissahlckon  &  Man- 
helm  St.,  P.  O.  Box  8079,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
19101. 

Peter  Dudlsh.  19-27  N.  Main  Street. 
Wllkes-Barre.  Pa.  18701. 

Clifford  B.  Strieker,  1000  Liberty  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

Maurice  H.  Plon,  Kennedy  Plaza,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02903. 

Philip  H.  MuUer.  1801  Assembly  Street. 
Columbia,  S.C.  29201. 

Donald    C.     Halllgan.    Sioux    Falls,    SD. 

Donald  L.  Samuels.  801  Broadway,  U.8. 
Court  House.  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203. 

Robert  O.  Pugh,  616  Rusk  Ave.,  P.  O.  Box 
61168.  Houston.  Texas  77061. 

Harmon  A.  Bardwell.  305  Dwyer  Avenue, 
San  Antonio.  Texas  78204. 

W.  Q.  Lawrence.  1400  N.  Valley  Mills  Drive. 
Waco,  Texas  76710. 

Weldon  D.  O'Dell,  4500  S.  Lancaster,  Dallas, 
Texas  75216. 

George  L.  Carey,  125  S.  State  Street.  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

John  J.  Andrlsko,  White  River  Junction, 
Vt.  05001. 

Richard  H.  Prazee.  211  W.  Campbell  Ave- 
nue, Roanoke,  Virginia  24011. 

David  H.  Kays,  6th  &  Lenora  Bldg,.  Room 
1001.  Seattle,  Washington  98121. 

Bobby  T.  Hlnkley,  602-8th  Street,  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va.  26701. 

Robert  F.  Petzold,  342  N.  Water  Street, 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  53202. 

Lowell  M.  McOowan,  Cheyenne.  Wyoming 

82001. 

Donald  H.  Dunn  (Appeal  Cases) ,  810  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  20420. 

John  J.  Keller.  National  Service  Director, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  1221  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 
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THE  THREAT  TO  BASIC  RESEARCH 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cutbacks 
in  Federal  spending  for  urgent  domestic 
programs,  at  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  are  already  having 
serious  effect  on  this  coiuitry's  basic  sci- 
entific research  effort.  Continued  cut- 
backs in  funds  for  this  basic  research 
could  do  enormous  damai!e  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  medical,  educational, 
and  technological  sophistication. 

Numerous  articles  decrjing  this  im- 
pending setback  have  been  published  re- 
recently.  I  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  news  account  of  one  report  from 
the  February  20  New  York  Times,  and 
the  texts  of  articles  from  the  February  16 
issue  of  Time  magazine  and  from  the 
February  13  issue  of  Science : 
I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  20.  19701 
ScixN-nsTS  V*cx  Research  Pcnos:  Nationai. 
BoABO  REPorr  Sats  Cut*  Codld  Hi'«t  Na- 
tion 

(By  Richard  D.  Ly^ons) 
Washington.  February  19. — A  report  th«t 
crttJcizes  cuts  In  Federal  research  funds  and 
warns  thai  they  are  hamperlns  the  produc- 
tivity  of   American   scientists    was   released 
without  comment  today  by  the  White  House. 
The  report  was  prepared  by  the  National 
Science  Board,  which  oversees  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  It  listed  18  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  the  improvement  of  this 
country's  research  efforts. 
One  recommendation  stated: 
"The  United  States  scientific  effort  U  cur- 
rently threatened  with  poMlble  mediocrity." 
•Funding  limitations  currently  imposed  by 
the    Federal    Government    on   scientific    re- 
search  should  be  lifted  before  the  present 
vitality  of  the  physical  sciences  Is  lost." 

The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  that 
was  made  public  by  the  NUon  Administra- 
tion earlier  this  month  allotted  $5  57  bllUon 
for  research,  an  Increase  of  3  per  cent  over 
the  current  amount,  or  less  than  the  rise 
in  InlUUon. 

••This  countr>-'s  re-^earch  productivity  in 
the  physical  aclences."  the  report  said,  ■will 
certainly  t)e  condemned  to  mediocrity  IX  a 
number  of  factors  continue  to  converge: 

•'The  Inability  to  gamble  on  young  inves- 
tigators emasculating  exlsUng  producUve 
programs. 

•The  inability  to  make  modem  research 
Instrumentation  available  to  Ph.  D.  granting 
Institutions. 

•Rising  research  costs,  which  leave  al- 
most every  single  effort  underfunded." 
cuAU.EitcE  IS  crrcD 
The  over-all  effect  of  the  budget  restrlc- 
Uons.  the  report  said,  is  that  American  lead- 
ership in  science  and  technology  "is  being 
challenged  not  only  by  the  Soviet  Union  but 
also  by  Western  Europe  and  Japan." 

The  report,  which  is  a  distillation  of  the 
observations  of  30  of  the  nation's  leading 
scientists  and  engineers  In  industry,  univer- 
sities and  the  Government,  said  that  unless 
more  Federal  funds  were  Invested  In  re- 
search, "there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  for 
United  States  eclence  and  for  the  national 
well  being. " 

"In  Western  Europe  and  Japan  Investments 
In  basic  physical  science  and  related  educa- 
tion are  growing  at  rates  comparable  to  those 
in  the  United  States  during  the  late  1950t 
and  early  19«0's.  and  that  growth  U  occur- 
Ing  in  the  newest  most  promising  or  excit- 
ing fields,"  the  report  said. 
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In  citing  examples  of  flaws  In  the  American 
research  effort,  the  report  noted  that  "the 
highest  energy  accelerator  Is  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  the  United  States:  a  nuclear  ac- 
celerator specifically  devoted  to  studies  of 
astrophyslcal  reactions  exists  In  France,  not 
the  United  States:  pulsars  were  dl.«covered 
In  Great  Britain,  not  the  United  States,  and 
major  United  States  manxifacturers  of  mod- 
ern chemical  research  In'trximentntlon  now 
find  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  their 
market  lies  abroad." 

TOENO    REVtRSAL    ASKCO 

The  report  stated  that  the  trend  to  de- 
crease funding  for  space  science  should  be 
reversed.  "The  United  States  now  enjoys 
generally  recognized  leadership  in  .«pace  sci- 
ence I  but  I  this  situation  can  change  easily 
If  we  lose  our  best  people  from  the  space 
program."  It  said. 

It  was  noted  In  the  report  that  some 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  such 
AS  the  Defense  Department,  were  decreasing 
their  Investment  In  basic  research.  If  this 
trend  continued,  the  report  said,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  should  be  given 
the  money  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  the 
•  worthwhile  projects  that  were  dropped  for 
lack  of  funds." 

The  report  said  .some  of  the  smaller  re- 
search programs  were  ••underfunded  to  the 
point  approaching  stultification"  and  urged 
that  special  attention  be  given  to  such  fields 
as  chemistry,  solid-state  science,  atomic  and 
molecular  physics,  and  ft.<itrcnomy  These 
areas.  It  was  pointed  out.  ••often  establish 
the  essential  groundwork  for  larger  and  more 
complex  efforts.  • 

Research   Crisis:    Cvttinc   Orv   tmk  Plant 
AT   THE   Roots 

It  w%i  a  campaign  statement,  delivered  in 
a  speech  on  Oct.  5.  19C8.  and  made  a  point 
that  Is  no  less  true  today.  Yet  now.  In  the 
near-unanimous  opinion  of  U.S.  scientists. 
President  Nixon  Is  Ignoring  what  Candldau 
Nixon  s&ld.  At  a  time  when  drastic,  all- 
around  budget  trimming  is  obviously  neces- 
sary— confronting  the  Administration  with 
some  painful  choices — sensible  sclentlsu  do 
not  expect  research  appropriations  to  keep 
grawing  at  the  beanstalk  rate  of  the  early 
19608.  but  they  have  hoped  to  maintain 
reasonable,  ncrm.tl  growth.  Instead,  they 
have  suffered  cutbacks  and  hold-down*  for 
two  years,  and  now  the  Administration  hAS 
submitted  a  budget  that,  despite  rising  costs. 
will  keep  the  level  of  federal  spending  foe 
research  virtually  unchanged  through  June 
1971.  As  a  result,  some  important  programs 
will  be  cut  down  severely  or  actually  elim- 
inated. The  net  effect,  says  Physicist  Philip 
H.  Abelaon.  editor  of  Science,  has  been 
harshly  called  a  •'mindless  dismantling  of 
American  Science." 

According  to  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  the 
President's  science  adviser,  the  overall  effect 
of  the  new  budget,  after  allowing  for  Infla- 
tion, will  be  to  reduce  net  buying  power  for 
research  by  about  3T.  Others  think  the  re- 
duction will  be  much  greater— In  some  cases 
as  much  as  30'r  In  areas  of  fundamental  sci- 
entific research  that  offer  no  Immediate, 
practical  payoffs.  This  U  generally  called 
"basic  research."  a  favorite  target  of  admin- 
istrators and  legislators  with  little  patience 
and  less  vision.  Out  of  apparently  aimless 
inquiries  have  come  antibiotics  and  transis- 
tors, vaccines  and  computers,  transplants  and 
spaceships.  Government  budget  makers  who 
try  to  Judge  a  program's  worth  by  the  crude 
criterion  "How  soon  will  It  pay  off?"  are 
bound  to  be  wrong  much  of  the  time. 

So-called  basic  research  In  the  U.S.  mush- 
roomed after  the  Soviets'  first  Sputnik  In 
1957.  From  1958  through  1965.  federal  ex- 
penditures for  basic  research  Increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  19Tc.  climbing  from  tl  billion 
to  t3  billion.  For  the  next  five  years,  how- 
ever, the  average  Increase  was  only  5.9 'X— 
booatlng  tbe  annual  sum  to  lU  present  $4 
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billion— and  that  has  been  barely  enough 
to  keep  up  with  Inflation  For  the  coming 
fiscal  year  the  percentage  Increase  Is  near 
eero — hence  the  net  loes  after  Inflation.  Some 
Institutions  hope  to  keep  their  key  programs 
coasting  on  tighter  budgets.  Others  will 
simply  be  shut  down. 

Breeder  Reactor.  One  ensu.ilty  Is  the 
Princeton-Pennsylvania  proton  synchrotron 
on  the  Princeton  campus,  which  Is  used  for 
basic  particle  research  by  14  universities. 
From  a  recent  budget  of  •5.000.000  annunlly. 
tlie  svnchrotron  funds  have  now  been  cut 
to  «3  5  million,  and  will  be  down  to 
$'2,000,000  next  year  Beyond  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Is  cutting  off  funds  com- 
pletely— after  a  totU  lnve:tment  of  t30  mil- 
lion on  a  project  that,  according  to  Director 
Milton  White,  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
reach  Its  pe.ik  efficiency.  Another  Important 
tool  for  probing  the  secrets  of  the  atom, 
the  Cambridge  Electron  Accelerator  at  Har- 
vard University,  Is  In  Jeopardy;  its  budget 
has  been  cut  25  .  .  "This. "  says  MIT.  Profes- 
sor Victor  Wcls^kcpf.  ••csscnilally  means  that 
It  will  go  out  of  business. •'  Budget  cuts  have 
already  p.iralyzcd  a  less  costly  but  still  for- 
mldible  piece  of  hardware:  a  $35,000  elec- 
tron microscope  given  by  New  York  City 
to  New  York  University's  department  of  med- 
icine. It  Is  lying  Idle  because  operating  funds 
expected  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  will  not.  after  all.  be  supplied. 

At  the  Naval  Research  T  aboratory  In  Wash- 
ington. Dr.  Herbert  Friedman,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  X-ray  astronomers,  esti- 
mates that  budget  cuts  combined  with  Infla- 
tion have  reduced  the  effective  level  of  his 
support  by  40'';  In  three  years.  Able  to  af- 
ford only  half  as  many  trainees  as  he  had 
expected  and  with  no  new  equipment.  Fried- 
man has  drastically  curtailed  his  studies  of 
X-ray  galaxies.  He  has  also  reduced  his  work 
on  qu.isars  and  pulsars,  those  mjrsterlous 
sources  of  energy  In  outer  space  that  promise 
not  only  a  clearer  understnnding  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  universe  and  of  basic  physical 
laws  but  also  might  provide  clues  for  devel- 
oping new  energy  sources  on  earth. 

Although  scientists  complain  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  along  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  NASA,  gets  a 
disproportionate  share  of  federal  research 
funds,  the  AEC  Itself  has  had  to  shut  down 
Its  molten-salt  breeder  reactor  at  Oak  Ridge. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  simply  did  not  re- 
lease $3,000,000  authorized  for  It  by  Congress. 
This  was  especially  dismaying  to  environ- 
mentalists, because  the  breeder  reactor 
promises,  eventually,  to  be  the  cleanest  and 
most  efflclcnt  fuel  source  for  electric  power. 
Barnacles  and  Teeth.  Until  recently  the 
Department  of  Defense  generously  funded 
research  projects  that  had  no  foreseeable 
military  applications.  That  will  no  longer  be 
possible.  An  amendment  attached  to  a  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  by  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  requires  that  research 
must  be  "mlsslon-orlented"  U  It  Is  to  win  > 
DOD  support.  Mansfield  learned  1)  that  re- 
seachers  were  trying  to  ferret  out  the  magi- 
cally strong  adhesive  produced  by  barnacles. 
In  the  hope  of  using  It  to  secure  fillings  In 
teeth,  and  2)  that  the  Navy  was  backing 
barnacle  research.  Actually,  barnacle-tooth 
research  at  the  University  of  Akron  has  been 
funded,  at  a  mere  $40,000  a  year,  not  by  DOD 
but  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Th« 
Navy  has  spent  probably  twice  as  much  on 
Its  own  barnacle  research,  and  with  good 
reason:  scraping  the  adhesive  crustacean! 
from  hulls  and  buoys  costs  the  Navy,  Coast 
Guard  and  private  shipping  interests  $700 
million  a  year. 

Mansfield's  action  points  up  the  Interlock- 
ing of  many  facets  of  research.  Advances  in 
the  design  of  nuclear  reactors  and  of  particle 
accelerators  have  brought  progress  In  the 
treatment  of  cancer.  Vitalllum  alloy,  devel- 
<^>ed  in  the  1930«  for  dentures,  later  proved 
valuable  for  Its  heat  resistance  In  Jet  engines. 
Immunology  depends  ultimately   ujwn  the 
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■tudy  of  reactions  among  protein  molecules. 
Its  applications  extend  from  the  obvious  field 
of  infectious  diseases  and  vaccination  to  al- 
lergies. auto-Immune  disorders  like  aome 
forms  of  arthrlUs.  to  coneer.  heart  and  kid- 
ney dl.sease.  and  most  dramatically,  to  organ 
imnsplanls. 

CUTS    AND     nibbles 

Within  medicine,  research  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  teaching  and  treatment.  Cuts 
in  tetleral  grants  to  medical  institutions 
mean  not  only  that  research  will  be  slowed 
down  but  also  that  fewer  doctors  will  receive 
tljc  specialized  training  that  will  enable  them 
to  give  better  care  In  the  future.  No  fewer 
than  19  clinical  research  centers  affiliated 
with  major  universities  are  due  to  be  shut 
down.  Among  them:  a  small  and  always  over- 
t.ixed  unit  at  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
In  Chicago,  for  children  with  severe  diges- 
tive and  metabolic  problems;  a  twelve-bed 
center  for  acutely  111  patients  (Including 
many  suffering  from  burna)  at  Albert  Ein- 
stein Medical  Center  In  New  York;  a  research 
Institute  at  Indiana  University,  studying  and 
treating  patients  (Including  children)  with 
brain  tumors  and  disorders  of  bone  metab- 
olism such  as  osteoporosis. 

Prestige  Is  no  protection  against  the 
budgeteers'  knives.  Recent  Nobel  laureates 
in  medicine,  chemistry  and  physics  have  had 
their  funds  cut.  So  have  most  of  the  nation's 
great  medical  centers.  Programs  at  Massa- 
chusetu  General  Hospital  are  "only  being 
nibbled  at"  now,  admits  Its  tart-tongued 
director.  Dr.  John  Knowles.  "But."  he  adds, 
••well  really  feel  it  In  a  year  If  the  cutbacks 
cdntlnue.  and  IX  they  go  on  too  long  you 
are  going  to  wing  the  country  for  ten  years." 
One  of  the  affected  M.G.H.  programs  turned 
out  technicians  trained  to  read  electro- 
encephalograms (brain-wave  recordings). 
These  specialists  are  in  short  supply  at  many 
hospitals.  •'When  there's  a  shortage,"  says 
Dr.  Robert  Schwab,  who  runs  M.G.H.'s  pro- 
gram, "It  doesnt  mean  that  the  EEGs  are 
not  read.  It  simply  means  that  they  ore  read 
by  somel>ody  who's  no  good.  This  Is  scandal- 
ous and  dangerous."  Another  nibble  victim, 
down  the  corridor.  Is  Dr.  Paul  S.  Russell,  a 
top  surgeon  at  M.O.H.,  whose  research  on 
antllymphocyte  globulin  (used  to  suppress 
the  rejection  reaction  after  heart,  kidney  and 
Uver  transplants)  has  been  curtailed.  Under 
current  limitations,  his  staff  can  produce  only 
201.  of  the  ALG  It  needs. 

A  lower  budget  forced  Children's  Hospital 
In  Los  Angeles  to  reduce  the  number  of  re- 
search beds  from  six  to  three  In  Its  genetic- 
disease  unit,  setting  off  a  howl  of  community 
protests.  Including  a  petition  to  President 
Nixon  with  20.000  signatures.  (The  cut  has 
not  yet  been  rescinded.)  In  many  cases  the 
drylng-up  of  funds  means  not  only  that 
progress  will  be  slowed  but  that  money  al- 
ready spent  will  be  wasted.  M.D.  Anderson 
Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute  In  Hoiiston, 
which  lost  $1.5  million  of  its  $8  million  in 
federal  funds,  cannot  add  a  needed  and  long- 
planned  350-bed  unit.  After  spending  years 
and  $1,752,000  of  N.I.H.  money  raising  mon- 
keys In  an  almost  germ-free  environment  and 
Injecting  them  with  cancer  material  and 
viruses.  Blonettcs  Research  Labs  at  Bethesda, 
Md.,  expected  some  to  start  developing 
tumors.  Then  the  budget  ax  fell.  At  first  It 
was  thought  that  the  320  monkeys  would 
have  to  be  destroyed,  because  each  costs  $3 
a  day  In  upkeep.  Then  the  monkeys  were  re- 
prieved and  shipped  out  In  batches  to  other 
primate  centers.  Whether  the  experiment  has 
been  ruined  because  of  changes  In  their  en- 
vironment Is  not  yet  known. 

Heart-artery  diseases  are  America's  No.  1 
..lller,  and  the  No.  1  research  project  on  their 
cause  has  been  the  Pramingham  Study.  Since 
1047,  more  than  5.000  residents  of  the  Mas- 
r  ichusetts  town  have  been  given  regular  ex- 
aminations. The  results,  almost  but  not  yet 
quite  conclusive.  Indicate  that  smoking  and 
high  blood  pressure  and  cholesterol  are  tbe 
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most  Important  factors  In  Increasing  the  risk 
of  early  death  from  heart  disease.  The  study 
Is  to  be  terminated  June  30 — to  the  despair 
of  heart  researchers  all  over  the  VS. 

EADICAL  StTaCEET 

Manhattan's  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research  proclaims  in  Its  very  name 
that  It  meets  the  Government  Jargon  specifi- 
cation of  being  "mlsslon-orlented."  That  has 
not  saved  It  from  radical  budget  surgery. 
Five  years  ago,  says  Director  Prank  L.  Horsfall 
Jr.,  the  Government  supplied  51  Ci  of  S.K.I.'s 
Income.  In  1968,  wtlh  a  federal  cut  and  in- 
flation. S.K.I.  went  $1.2  million  In  the  red. 
Next  year  the  deficit  was  $1.8  million,  and 
was  met  by  dipping  Into  capital.  Faced  with 
still  deeper  federal  cuts  and  a  probable  deficit 
of  $2,6  million  for  1970.  the  trustees  have  set 
a  deficit  celling  of  $1.6  million  and  required 
expenditures  to  be  cut  by  $1,000,000.  As  a  re- 
sult, seven  out  of  69  laboratories  have  had  to 
l>e  closed,  while  nine  others  have  taken  cuts 
of  20%  to  30':'c.  Both  professional  and  tech- 
nical staffs  have  been  reduced  and  further 
curtailment  next  year  Is  inevitable. 

In  Buffalo,  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute's director.  Dr.  James  T.  Grace,  has  had 
to  abandon  a  five-year  study  designed  to 
show  whether  adenoviruses  are  a  cause  of 
cancer  in  man  as  they  can  be  in  animals. 

Cancer  may  eventually  be  conquered  only 
by  a  crash  program  along  the  lines  of  the 
Manhattan  Project.  It  Is  equally  possible 
that  vital  cancer  clues  will  come  from  some 
seemingly  unrelated  "basic"  research  in  bi- 
ology. Yet  the  likelihood  of  this  discovery  Is 
reduced  by  the  decrease  In  the  number  of  In- 
vestigators In  all  the  Ufe  sciences.  That  is 
where  the  budget  cuts  are  hurting,  and  in- 
flicting wounds  that  will  not  heal  for  years. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  are  losing 
valuable  experienced  Investigators,  as  are  the 
complexes  of  hospitals,  medical  schools  and 
research  Institutes. 

By  the  later  1970s,  the  effect  on  medical  re- 
search could  be  disastrous.  It  Is  the  younger 
men  who  are  being  dropped  In  the  economy 
wave  and  there  are  no  funds  for  replacing 
them  next  year  or  the  year  after.  Says  Dr. 
Russel  V.  Lee.  founder  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Clinic:  "The  principal  loss,  to  my  mind,  will 
be  the  great  discouragement  In  recruitment 
of  young  men  for  medical  reseorch.  We  are 
cutung  off  the  plant  at  the  roots."  Virtually 
all  the  men  responsible  for  directing  re- 
search m  both  the  life  sciences  and  the 
physical  sciences  share  that  view. 

Thus  there  Is  a  crtsls  In  research  that  to- 
day Imparts  even  more  urgency  to  words 
spoken  only  16  months  ago:  "In  the  name  of 
economy,  the  current  Administration  cut 
Into  muscle.  The  U.S.  must  end  this  depred- 
ation of  research  and  development  In  Its 
order  of  national  priorities."  That  demand 
was  made  by  Richard  Nixon. 

The  Nezd  fob  Basic  Reseaxch 
Basic  science  Is  attacked  today  from  two 
major  fronts.  One  attack  stems  from  a 
mounting  opinion,  widely  held  and  shared 
by  some  members  of  Congress  and  govern- 
ment, that  the  search  for  deeper  Insight  into 
natural  phenomena  Is  an  expensive  luxury 
which  should  be  supported  only  If  It  prom- 
ises Immediate  payoff  In  terms  of  practical 
applications  for  Industry,  for  medicine,  or 
for  national  defense.  The  other  attack  comes 
from  a  significant  part  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration; they  distrust  science  as  t>elng  the 
source  of  industrial  innovations  leading  to 
further  deterioration  of  our  environment,  to 
further  destructive  applications  In  weaponry, 
and  to  further  developments  In  our  society 
toward  OrweU's  world  of  1984.  At  best,  they 
say,  pure  science  Is  a  waste  of  resources  which 
would  be  better  devoted  to  some  immediate, 
socially  useful  purpose. 

Caught  between  these  two  wedges,  basic 
science  Is  .threatened,  and  Its  activities  may 
be  reduced  further.  Lack  of  material  support 
and  public  disinterest  and  distrust  not  only 
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endanger  basic  science  now,  they  also  Jeop- 
ardize its  future  by  increasing  demoraliza- 
tion among  working  scientists  and  sharply 
reducing  the  Influx  of  young  people  Into  sci- 
ence. The  character  of  our  higher  education 
In  science  Is  to  be  blamed,  too,  because  It  too 
strongly  emphasizes  narrow  specialization 
Instead  of  broader  training  for  more  general 
scientific  approaches.  In  consequence  of  these 
trends,  the  number  of  sclentlsu  adept  at 
pure  research  Is  already  small,  and  basic  sci- 
ence Is  m  process  of  shrinking  toward  Insig- 
nificance in  this  country.  This  trend  must 
be  combated. 

We  live  In  critical  times.  The  growing  speed 
of  technological  change,  and  the  growing  ex- 
pansion of  technology  over  the  globe,  have 
created  vast  social  and  technical  problems 
which  must  be  attacked  If  we  are  to  avoid 
major  catastrophes.  This  attack  must  take 
the  form  of  painstaking  InvesUgatlon  of  the 
effecU  of  Industrialization  and  thorough 
study  of  Interrelation  of  many  factors  which 
determine  our  environment.  To  proceed  effec- 
tively win  Involve  more  basic  science,  not 
less.  To  quote  Polanyi : 

The  scientific  method  was  devised  precisely 
for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  nature  of 
things  under  more  carefully  controlled  con- 
ditions and  by  more  rigorous  criteria  than 
are  pesent  In  situations  ceated  by  practical 
problems.  These  conditions  and  criteria  can 
be  discovered  only  by  taking  a  purely  scien- 
tific Interest  In  the  matter,  which  again  can 
exist  only  In  minds  educated  In  the  appre- 
ciation of  scientific  value. 

The  careful  analysis  of  the  problems  and 
the  necessary  measures  for  solving  them  will 
require  more,  not  less,  of  the  spirit  en- 
gendered In  pure  research.  We  will  need  more, 
not  fewer,  people  trained  In  pure  research, 
in  the  unbiased  search  of  causes  and  effects. 
The  scientists  who  are  Involved  In  funda- 
mental research  have  always  proved  to  be 
the  best  reservoir  of  manpower  for  tasks 
requiring  objectivity.  Innovative  Ideas,  and 
Imaginative  approaches.  We  must  not  let  the 
source  of  this  reservoir  dry  up.  We  cannot 
afford  to  do  what  we  did  during  World  War 
n — ^to  stop  basic  research  for  the  dtiratlon, 
which  for  us  was  only  4  years.  The  present 
environmental  trouble  could  well  extend  over 
many  decades,  during  which  time  we  must 
continue  to  train  new  generations  of  devoted 
young  scientists.  We  need  a  continuous  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  basic  research  In  this  time 
of  crisis,  for  Its  intrinsic  values  as  well  as 
for  Its  role  as  a  souce  of  brainpower  for  the 
tasks  which  we  will  face  in  the  future. — 
Victor  P.  Welsskopf.  Department  of  Physics, 
Massachusetts  Itistitute  of  Technology. 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  UNION 
COLLEGE  IN  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF  NTW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  occasion  to  note  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  the  chartering  of  Union  College 
in  Schenectady,  N.Y.  The  first  college 
chartered  by  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Union  is  jimior  in  New 
York  State  only  to  Columbia.  Legally 
constituted  on  February  25,  1795,  the 
college  has  been  in  continuous  opera- 
tion since  that  time. 

Among  its  many  other  "firsts,"  Union 
occumes  the  first  architecturally  planned 
campus  in  the  United  States.  The  plan 
was  created  by  the  distinguished  French 
architect  Joseph  Jacques  Ramee  in  1813, 
a  full  5  years  before  Thomas  Jefferson's 
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plan  for  the  Umversliy  ol  Virginia — a 
plan  which  some  scholars  believe  may 
have  been  influenced  by  Ramees  work 
at  Union  Two  of  the  building  groups  de- 
signed by  Ramee  still  stand  on  the  Union 
College  grounds,  the  oldest  sections  dat- 
in :  from  1814. 

The  nature  of  Union  Colleges  contri- 
b  ition  to  educatijn  and  to  national  life 
c.'.n  best  be  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  re- 
cnlliiis  some  of  those  who  have  taught 
r.nd  studied  there.  In  industry,  they 
w\  uld  include  George  Westinghouse.  the 
electrical  inventor,  and  Edward  Allis. 
founder  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.;  in 
education,  the  first  presidents  of  the 
Universities  of  Michigan.  IlUnois.  and 
Iowa.  In  public  service.  Union  has  grad- 
uated the  father  of  civil  service,  the  21st 
President  of  the  United  States.  Chester 
A.  Arthur;  a  dozen  Governors  of  States 
from  Maine  to  Mississippi:  a  paramount 
chief  of  the  Choctaw  nation ;  a  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States.  William  H. 
Seward;  and  a  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  Robert  A. 
Toombs:  more  than  a  dozen  U.S.  Sen- 
ators; and  a  hundred  Members  of  this 
House,  including  in  the  91st  Congress, 
the  Honorable  John  S.  Wold  of  Wy- 
oming, a  Union  College  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1938. 

The  Ramee-deslgned  campus  in  Sche- 
nectady, overlooking  the  Mohawk  River 
Valley.  Is  a  graceful,  classical  backdrop 
to  a  vital,  modem  institution  of  learning. 

The  19th  In  seniority  among  the  Na- 
tion's colleges,  venerable  Union  con- 
tinues to  move  forward.  Having  con- 
tributed the  first  presidents  to  Elmlra. 
Smith,  and  Vassar  Colleges.  Union  has 
watched  with  interest  the  radical  experi- 
ment of  higher  education  for  women. 
Now  persuaded  that  the  trial  was  a  suc- 
cessful one.  Union  will  enroll  Its  first 
full-time  women  students  in  September 
of  1970. 

To  Union  College  men,  and  to  the 
Union  women  of  the  future.  I  offer  con- 
gratulations on  this  anniversary.  I  know 
the  Members  of  this  House  join  me  in 
expressing  confidence  that  Union  College 
will  continue  its  distinguished  ."service  in 
the  centuries  ahead. 


HARRY  HODGES  GIVES  LIFE  TO 
SAVE  HIS  BUDDY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TXNKSSSKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
fear  for  his  own  safety,  Harry  G.  Hodges. 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B. 
Hodges,  lost  his  own  life  while  shieldmg 
his  buddy  from  a  hand  grenade  in  the 
battlefields  of  Vietnam. 

Harry  G.  Hodges  did  not  fear  death. 
This  Is  made  clear  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
his  parents,  who  live  in  Sevierville,  Term., 
on  May  4.  1967.  He  was  killed  on  Janu- 
ai-y  14,  1968.  near  Da  Nang.  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Young  Hodges.  It  seems,  had  a  pre- 
monition of  deatli. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

You  can  easily  see  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  his  letter,  which  is  made  a  part 
of  these  remarks  In  the  Rccord,  that  he 
expressed  the  sentiment  of  many  of  our 
young  men  who  are  serving  our  country 
as  he  said : 

I.  Harry  O  Hodges,  being  of  sound  mind, 
this  Fourth  of  M»y.  rmlleing  my  position  in 
all  respects  and  proudly  accept  this  my  task, 
realizing  that  I  may  not  come  back  from  this 
War  alive.  ...  I  don't  have  much  to  leave  my 
loved  one«.  but  I  wish  to  leave  everyone 
something  to  remember  me  by  But.  most  ol 
all  I  leave  my  love  and  most  sincere  appreci- 
ation to  the  best  family  a  person  could  ever 
have  I  am  Just  thankful  that  the  good  Lord 
has  allowed  me  to  be  a  part  of  that  family. 
No  matter  how  long  a  time  It  has  been,  but 
I  can  assure  you  It  was  too  short 

I  feel  that  Harry  Hodges'  attitude  con- 
cerning the  war,  and  the  fact  that  he  felt 
a  sense  of  purpose  by  participating  in  the 
conflict,  is  the  attitude  of  man>-  of  our 
yoimg  fighting  men. 

His  parents,  very  good  friends  of  mine, 
have  told  me  that  they  resent  very  much 
the  use  of  his  name,  in  any  way.  In  con- 
nection with  any  anti-American  activi- 
ties or  demonstrations.  I  believe,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  after  reading  his 
letter,  that  this  would  also  be  his  desire, 
as  he  felt  that  this  was  his  duty  and 
calling. 

The  Hodges'  oldest  son,  1st  Lt.  John  E. 
Hodges,  Is  now  serving  with  the  Army 
at  Camp  Carroll  in  South  Korea. 

For  the  readers  of  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  submit  Harry  Hodges'  letter  which 
he  left  with  his  brother  before  leaving 
for  Vietnam.  The  letter  was  sealed  and 
marked  "not  to  be  opened  unless  neces- 
sary." 

The  letter  follows; 

BCat  4.  1M7. 
I.  Harry  O.  Hodges,  lielng  of  sound  mind, 
this  the  Fourtb  o<  May.  realizing  my  poalUon 
in  aU  rwpecu  and  proudly  accept  thla  my 
task,  realizing  that  I  may  not  oome  back 
f rocn  thU  War  aUve.  have  set  aalde  thla  time 
to  draw  up  my  Last  Will  and  Teatament.  I 
don't  hava  mucli  to  leave  my  loved  one*,  but 
I  wlah  to  leave  everyone  something  to  re- 
meint>er  me  by.  But.  most  of  all  I  leave  my 
love  and  moat  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
beat  family  a  person  could  ever  have.  I  am 
Ju»t  thankful  that  the  good  Lord  haa  allowed 
me  to  be  a  part  of  that  family.  No  matter 
bow  long  a  Ume  It  baa  been,  but  I  can  assure 
you  It  was  too  abort. 

I  know  I  haven't  been  tbe  beet  aon  rou 
have.  But.  I  love  you  both  very,  very  much. 
No  matter  where  I  am.  Mother,  I  haven't 
abown  my  appreciation  or  my  gratitude  as 
much  as  I  should,  but  I  Just  wish  everyone 
could  have  as  fine  a  famUy  as  I  have  had. 
I  Juat  want  everyone  to  know  that  I  love 
them  very  mticb.  and  am  Just  sorry  that  I 
couldn't  have  stayed  around  to  abow  It  a 
Uttle  more. 

At  my  funeral,  please  dont  cry!  I  feel  so 
bad  to  see  my  family  cry  over  my  account. 
Don't  cry  because  I  am  dead.  Because,  you 
are  wrong.  I  have  Just  gone  to  another  land, 
far  away,  but  yet.  so  close.  No.  I  will  never 
die  and  you  know  that.  Don't  cry  at  my 
funeral.  Please  I  PuneraU  should  be  like  say- 
ing good-bye.  I  wUl  see  you  soon,  and  I  will. 
Life  here  on  earth  Is  such  a  short  period  of 
time  compared  to  tbe  eternity  we  wlU  have 
to  spend  together  over  there.  So.  please  don't 
cry  at  my  funeral,  because  we  shall  meet 
again. 

Now.  I  wish  to  leave  something  to  every- 
one in  my  family.  If  I  oTerlo<A  anyttilng  I 
want  you  to  decide  among  younelvea.  I  dont 
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have  much,  but  this  Is  bow  I  want  to  dls- 
Ulbute  It. 

To  my  younger  brother,  a  request  that 
be  study  harder  and  a  small  sum  of  $5,000.00 
to  be  used  to  further  youi  education.  Alvin. 
you  are  Just  like  me,  in  some  respects.  You 
have  the  ability,  but  have  other  things  that 
you  would  rather  do.  Just  apply  yourself, 
and  you  can  be  anything  you  want  to  be 
Just  study  those  books,  they  hold  the  future 
between  their  covers.  I  am  also  leaving  you 
my  Browning  12  Ga.  3'  magnum.  Treat  her 
right  and  she  will  do  the  Job  for  you.  But 
she  Is  Just  like  a  woman.  It  will  take  a  real 
man  to  handle  her. 

To  my  older  brother.  John,  who  has  al- 
ready proven  himself  as  a  man  in  more  ways 
than  one.  But,  Just  never  could  learn  how  to 
out-shoot  me.  I  leave  him  my  Winchester 
Model  76  and  my  Marlln  35  cal.  Use  them  as 
I  would.  Just  clean  it  a  little  more  often  than 
I  did.  Since  you  have  already  practically  com- 
pleted yoiur  schooling.  I  will  leave  you  $6,- 

000  00  to  help  you  In  any  way  you  see  lit. 
because  you  know  more  about  what  you 
need  than  I  do.  Good  luck. 

Mom  and  Dad,  I  don't  know  what  to  leave 
you  except  memories  and  my  slncerest  love 

1  am  giving  to  you  all  the  rest  of  my  stuff 
Without  you-all,  I  wouldn't  even  have  had 
anything.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  be  your 
son.  Take  care  of  John  and  Alvln,  and  my 
slster-ln-law.  Nancy.  Dad.  I  want  you  to  slow 
down  some  Dad,  don't  work  quite  as  hard 
as  you  have  been.  Take  more  time  to  relax. 
I  want  you  and  mother  to  take  a  trip  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  fly,  don't  drive.  Just 
relax. 

I  also  have  a  bowie  knife  with  my  name  on 
it.  Would  you  please  buy  a  stand  for  it  and 
hang  It  under  my  picture  for  me.  My  scuba 
equipment  I  would  like  for  John  and  Alvln 
to  both  have  a  set,  but  I  will  let  Mother  and 
Dad  decide  about  that. 

To  all  of  my  other  relatives  I  love  you  all 
and  wish  you-all  the  best  In  the  future. 
Please  don't  think  too  badly  of  me  because 
I  didn't  get  around  to  visit  aa  much  aa  I 
should  have.  I  must  close  now.  even  though 
I  have  much  more  to  say.  But,  I  Just  don't 
have  the  time. 

PS. — Ood  bless  you  all,  and  may  He  see 
you  through  in  all  walks  of  life.  I'll  be  seeing 
you  Take  care  now. 
Love, 

Hakbt  O.  Hodoh. 

Please  pardon  my  spelling  and  my  slopping 
writing 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we 
forget,  22  years  ago  on  February  25,  1948, 
the  Communists  staged  a  military  coup 
and  forced  Czechoslovakia  Into  the  status 
of  a  Russian  satellite.  On  the  20th  of 
Augtist  1968,  the  Soviets  and  other  War- 
saw pact  troops  Invaded  Czechoslovakia 
to  cement  Cwnmunist  tyranny  from 
which  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  con- 
tinued to  suffer. 

While  the  events  of  1968  are  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  and  subject  to 
interest  In  the  communications  media, 
the  Communist  coup  of  1948  has  been 
forgotten. 

I  raise  the  point  today  to  emphasize 
the  consistent  history  of  treachery  per- 
petrated by  the  Soviet  Union  and  note 
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that  the  post-World  War  n  Czecho- 
slovaklan  Government  Included  Commu- 
nists in  a  coalition  which  the  Reds  used 
to  Impose  a  dictatorship. 

The  arguments  that  communism  would 
m^ow  and  that  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  would  be  allowed  to  influence 
their  government  in  such  a  way  as  to 
move  toward  democracy,  free  enterprise, 
and  freedom  rather  than  Communist 
enslavement  were  dashed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  August  1968.  History  also  shows 
us  that  this  Communist  act  was  directly 
related  to  the  original  coup  of  February 
25,  1948. 


BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  OPPOSES  THE 
TIMBER  BILL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

/ 

YALE  AND  TREES— H 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  growing  national  concern 
about  our  environment  and  the  urgency 
of  proper  measures  to  protect  It  against 
further  deterioration.  This  is  being  called 
the  "environmental  decade."  Tomorrow 
this  body  will  debate  a  measure,  H.R. 
12025,  the  timber  bill,  which  many  of  us 
believe  would  be  a  tragic  beginning  for 
this  environmental  decade.  I  have  here 
an  excellent  editorial  about  this  bill  pub- 
lished on  February  9  by  the  Birming- 
ham News  in  Alabama.  The  editorial 
warns  against  the  threat  that  H.R.  12025 
constitutes  for  our  national  forests.  I  in- 
clude this  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 

Record : 

Save  the  Forests 

According  to  Birmingham  News  Washing- 
ton correspondent  James  Free,  action  might 
be  postponed  Indefinitely  on  a  blU  which 
many  people  fear  could  lead  to  ruinous  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  America's  national 
forests. 

It's  been  tucked  into  a  pigeonhole  by  the 
House  conunlttee  which  has  been  considering 
it.  And  until  a  whole  lot  more  is  known  about 
Its  probable  effect  on  our  diminishing  nat- 
ural tlmberlands.  that's  a  good  place  for  it. 

The  motivation  of  the  bill — to  provide 
more  timber  for  the  hardpressed  housing  in- 
dustry— may  be  good.  And  It  may  be  that 
the  authority  granted  by  the  bill  would  be 
wisely  used,  with  full  consideration  given 
to  the  preservation  of  protected  forests. 

But  the  rUk  that  it  might  not  be  wUely 
used — that  somebody,  sometime  In  the  fu- 
ture, with  more  of  an  eye  for  a  profit  than 
for  preservation  of  our  resources,  might  suc- 
ceed in  stripping  forests  which  we  could  not 
begin  to  restore  in  our  lifetimes — Is  too  great. 

If  anything,  we  probably  need  amendments 
to  make  laws  protecting  wilderness  areas  even 
more  effective. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  such  areas  ought 
to  be  "off  limits."  On  the  contrary,  more 
should  be  done  to  encourage  and  make  it 
possible  for  Americans  to  enjoy  them,  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  their  natural 
beauty  and  their  ecological  balance. 

The  great  out-of-doors  which  once  seemed 
limitless  in  a  vast  land  which  sprawls  from 
sea  to  shining  sea  is  shrinking  before  the  re- 
lentless onslaught  ot  a  growing  population. 
We  have  to  save  what  we  can,  and  tomorrow 
is  too  late  to  begin. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  MKW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  observed  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure  the  involvement  of  many  uni- 
versity students  in  the  great  public  pol- 
icy issues  of  our  coimtry. 

Those  who  despair  of  today's  youth 
need  only  look  to  the  causes  which  moti- 
vate the  activities  of  young  people  today, 
whether  those  activities  are  political 
meetings,  demonstrations,  research  proj- 
ects or  even  the  more  outlandish  sit-ins 
and  protests. 

Young  people  are  worried  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  about  conservation  and 
pollution,  about  corporate  behavior  and 
many  other  problems  which  their  elders 
have  not  yet  or  not  properly  faced. 

Yale  Legislative  Services  is  a  group 
of  Yale  students  who  work  on  research 
projects  in  some  of  these  important 
areas.  Its  work  and  its  views  do  not  repre- 
sent official  positions  by  Yale  Univer- 
sity, which  takes  no  positioiw  as  an  in- 
stitution. In  an  earlier  insertion  in  this 
Record,  on  February  4.  which  expressed 
the  views  of  the  Yale  Legislative  Service 
on  the  National  Forest  Timber  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act,  H.R.  12025,  I 
failed  to  make  clear  the  separate  identity 
of  the  YLS  from  the  imiversity. 

I  also  include  below  a  statement  from 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters  sup- 
porting this  legislation.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  statement  bears  the  name, 
as  president  of  the  society,  of  Kenneth  P. 
Davis,  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  Yale 
University.  Again,  the  views  of  the  soci- 
ety and  its  president  are  not  those  of 
Yale  University  but  rather  another 
manifestation  of  concern  for  important 
public  issues  by  a  man  associated  with 
this  great  center  of  learning. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement    or    the    Society    or    Amebican 
Foresters  on  HJl.  12025,  the  "National 
Forest    Thiber    Conservation    and  Man- 
agement Act  or  1969" 

SociETT  or  American  Foresters, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  13. 1970. 
Dear  Congressman:  As  the  organization 
representing  the  forestry  profession  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Society  of  American  Foresters  is  di- 
rectly concerned  with  and  intensely  inter- 
ested In  legislation  affecting  the  scientific 
management  of  our  nation's  forestlands.  H.R. 
12025,  the  "National  Fewest  Timber  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  of  1969"  is  es- 
pecially significant. 

In  April  1969  the  Society  wrote  you  pledg- 
ing otir  best  professional  efforts  to  help 
Congress  attain  its  goal  of  providing  26,000,- 
000  homes  during  this  decade.  We  pointed 
out  that  this  would  require  increased  pro- 
duction from  the  nation's  forests  and  in- 
tensified forest  management.  We  assured  you 
that  this  can  be  done  without  Jeopardizing 
the  nation's  forests  or  future  timber  supply. 
or  the  other  important  public  benefits — 
water,  recreation,  forage,  wlldUfe  and 
inspiration. 

Among  the  requirements  for  scientific 
management  of  commercial  tlmberlands  is 
assurance  of  ample  and  long-range  funding 
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to  permit  prompt  reforestation,  protection 
against  Insects,  diseases  and  fire,  salvage  of 
dead  trees,  anJd  improved  growth  of  trees 
through  thinning,  planting,  fertilization  and 
genetics. 

Since  land  devoted  to  timber  production 
Is  steadily  decreasing,  that  which  remains 
must  produce  more  efficiently  if  the  nation 
is  to  meet  its  staggering  requirements  for 
wood.  The  Society  of  American  Foresters  en- 
dorses legislation  which  provides  funds 
to  increase  this  production  by  intensified, 
scientific  management  of  national  forest 
commercial  tlmberlands  which  have  not 
been  reserved  for  wilderness  or  other  uses. 

We  are  confident  that  this  legislation  will 
accomplish  its  purpose  without  conflicting 
with  the  Multiple  Use  Act  directives  under 
which  the  national  forests  are  administered. 
At  the  same  time  the  Society  is  actively  en- 
gaged  in  the  efforts  of  the  Trees  for  People 
Task  Force  to  develop  effective  programs  for 
increasing  the  productivity  of  privately 
owned  forestlsmds. 
Sincerely, 

H.  R.  Glascock,  Jr.. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


TO  LIMIT  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN FOREIGN  COUNTRY  JUDG- 
MENTS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  BIUKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  24,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
meet  a  special  and  imusual  situation 
which  has  arisen  in  the  field  of  foreign 
cotmtry  judgments. 

Courts  in  the  United  States  will  not 
normally  enforce  a  money  judgment 
rendered  abroad  by  a  court  which  had 
no  proper  jurisdiction  over  the  person 
against  whom  the  judgment  was  reri- 
dered.  In  this  refusal,  our  courts  use  our 
common  law  conception  of  proper  in  per- 
sonam jurisdiction,  a  conception  which 
has  been  recognized  by  many  other  coun- 
tries. Thus,  a  judgment  based  merely  on 
the  nationality  of  the  plaintiff,  or  the 
domicile  of  the  plaintiff,  or  the  presence 
of  assets  in  a  given  cotmtry  has  no  proper 
jurisdictional  basis  and  will  not  be  en- 
forced in  our  courts.  The  propriety  of 
this  procedure  has  been  recognized  in- 
ternationally by  a  protocol  adopted  by 
the  Hague  Conference  on  Private  Inter- 
national Law. 

A  number  of  foreign  countries,  how- 
ever, do  use  bases  of  jurisdiction  which 
we  consider  improper,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Economic  Cwmnu- 
nity — ^Belgium,  France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Moreover,  a  Convention  on  Recognition 
of  Judgments  signed  by  member  states  of 
the  EEC  in  Brussels  on  September  27, 
1968,  provides  that  judgments  rendered 
against  nonresidents  of  the  Community 
in  one  member  coimtry  must  be  enforced 
in  the  other  countries,  even  if  they  were 
rendered  on  a  jurisdictionally  improper 
basis.  As  a  result,  once  the  convention 
has  been  ratified,  domiciliaries  of  the 
United  States  with  assets  in  the  Common 
Market  area  can  beccone  the  victims  of 
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forum  shopping  leading  to  enforcement 
in  the  market  area  of  a  Judgment  ren- 
dered on  a  jurisdictionally  improper 
basis. 

Because  of  protests  from  non-EEC 
countries,  the  Common  Market  Conven- 
tion of  September  17.  1968.  now  includes 
a  provision  allowing  member  states  In- 
dividually to  promise  to  third  countries- 
like  the  United  States— that  against 
domlciharies  In  that  state.  Judgments 
from  other  EEC  countries  rendered  on  a 
jurisdictionally  improper  basis  will  not 
be  enforced.  Such  a  promise  must  be  pari 
of  a  treaty  on  recognition  of  Judgments 
concluded  with  the  third  country. 
Whether  any  of  the  EEC  countries  cares 
to  conclude  with  the  United  States  a 
treaty  of  the  sort  we  could  accept  is  not 
known.  What  is  cerUin.  however,  is  that 
we  have  a  real  interest  in  making  such 
treaties  worthwhUe  for  EEC  countries. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  to  create  a  healthy  incentive  to  the 
conclusion  of  such  treaties. 

The  bill,  the  Nonrecognition  of  For- 
eign Country  Judgments  Act.  would  give 
our  Government  power  to  Insure  that 
there  could  be  no  recovery  in  a  State  or 
Federal  court  of  the  United  States  on  a 
judgment  of  any  foreign  country,  first, 
which  had  obligated  Itself  by  treaty  to 
enforce  jurisdictionally  Improper  foreign 
judgments,  and,  second,  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  by  Executive  order  placed  on  a 
nonrecognition  list  The  list  would  pre- 
sumably contain  those  countries  with 
whom  we  had  not  concluded  treaties 
which  would  adequately  protect  Ameri- 
can interests. 

The  Common  Market  Convention  has 
endangered  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
U.S.  domicillarles.  For  the  protection  of 
these  Interests,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  have  power.  If  it  deems  it  proper, 
to  forbid  the  recognition  in  our  courts  of 
judgments  rendered  In  a  foreign  country 
which  has  committed  itself  to  the  en- 
forcement of  jurisdictionally  improper 
judgments.  This  bill  would  give  our  Gov- 
ernment such  power. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  and 
my  fellow  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  Insert  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this  point 
in  the  Rzcord  along  with  an  article  by 
Kurt  H.  Nswlelmann.  reprinted  from  the 
April  1969  issue  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view, which  provides  further  background 
on  this  problem: 

HJl.  16175 
A  bill  to  limit  recovery  In  State  and  Federal 
courta  under  judgments  rendered  on  Im- 
proper  jurladlctioDal   bases   by   couru   In 
certain  foreign  countries. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  Non-recognltlon  o{  For- 
eign Country  Judgments  Act. 

Sec.  2.  No  proceedings  may  be  brought  in 
any  State  or  Federal  court  for  the  recovery  of 
any  sum  alleged  to  be  payable  under  a  Judg- 
ment rendered  in  any  foreign  country  If — 

( 1  (  such  foreign  country  Is  committed  by 
treaty  to  enforce  Judgments  rendered  In  any 
other  country  on  the  Jurisdictional  basis 
of— 

(A)  the  nationality  of  the  plalntUT. 

(B)  the  domicile,  bablttial  realdeno*.  or 
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residence  of  the  plaintiff  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  country  rendering  Judgment  or 

(C)  the  presence,  attachment,  or  garnish- 
ment In  the  country  rendering  Judgment  of 
property  belonging  to  the  defendant,  and 

(2)  the  President  has  by  Executive  Order 
provided  that  Judgments  from  such  country 
shall  not  be  recognized  In  the  United  Slates. 

Sec  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  a  holder  of  a  Judgment 
rendered  In  a  foreign  country  of  the  right  to 
sue  In  a  State  or  Federal  court  on  the  original 
cause  of  acUon. 

Sec  4  This  Act  shall  Uke  effect  with  re- 
spect to  the  Judgments  of  a  particular  for- 
eign country  Immediately  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  an  Executive  order  relating  to 
such  foreign  country  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

The  Common  Maxket  Judgments  Conven- 
tion AND  A  Hague  CoNraaENCE  Recommen- 
dation; What  Steps  Next? 

(Kurt  H.  Nadelmann* ) 
(A  convention  recently  signed  by  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries threatens  to  extend  over  a  wide  area  the 
enforceability  of  Judgments  rendered  at  Ju- 
risdictionally Improper  fora.  The  history  of 
this  convention  Is  Intertwined  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Hague  Conference  on  Private 
International  Law  to  restrict  the  effect  of 
such  Judgments  to  assets  In  the  country  of 
rendition.  Dr.  Nadelmann  examines  the  his- 
tory of  the  Common  Market  Convention  and 
of  the  Hague  Conference  Recommendation 
which  attempts  to  deal  with  It  He  concludes 
that  the  protection  of  Americans  with  assets 
abroad  requires  that  the  traditionally  liberal 
recognition  policies  of  the  Individual  states 
be  replaced  by  a  more  restrlcUve  and  partic- 
ularized approach  administered  by  the  fed- 
eral government.) 

The  Eleventh  Session  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference on  Private  International  Law.  held  in 
October  1968,  adopted  a  "Recommendation 
Relating  to  the  Connection  Between  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement 
of  Foreign  Judgments  In  Civil  and  Commer- 
cial Blatters  and  the  Supplementary  Proto- 
col." '  The  reader  of  the  Recommendation 
will  find  Its  contents  as  mysterious  as  Us 
title.  The  central  Issue  Is  a  still  unresolved 
clash  between  the  six  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  the  "outside 
world"  over  the  enforcement  of  foreign  Judg- 
ments— a  question  which  may  seriously  affect 
the  interests  of  Americans  with  assets  abroad 
This  comment  will  provide  the  background 
of  the  present  situation  and  suggest  the 
course  which  the  United  States  should  now 
follow. 

In  late  1964.  experts  from  the  EEC  pub- 
lished a  draft  Convention  on  Jurisdiction  and 
Recognition  of  Judgment*  which  they  had 
preoared  for  the  needs  of  the  Community.' 
By  the  provisions  of  this  draft,  certain  Juris- 
dictional bases  were  not  to  be  used  In  suits 
against  domlclUarlea  of  any  of  the  member 
states.  The  forbidden  bases  were;  the  na- 
tionality of  the  plaintiff,  available  under  the 
laws  of  France  and  Luxembourg:  '  the  doml- 
cUe  of  the  plaintiff,  available  against  nonresi- 
dents in  Dutch  law;  •  and  the  presence  of 
assets  when  used  to  obtain  a  Judgment  not 
limited  to  the  value  of  the  assets  in  the  forum 
state.  avaUable  against  nonresldenu  In 
German  law.^  The  draft  allowed  use  of  these 
bases  of  Jurisdiction  in  suits  against  non- 
domlclllarles  of  the  EEC.  All  judgmenu  ren- 
dered m  one  state  had  to  be  enforced  In  the 
other  states  unless  the  Jurisdictional  basts 
asserted  violated  the  provisions  of  the  draft.' 
If  adopted,  the  draft  would  have  extended 
over  a  wide  area  the  enforceability  of  Judg- 
ments rendered  against  nondonUciUaries  at 
Jurladlctlonally  Improper  fora. 
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The  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Hague 
Conference  convened  In  April  1966  to  com- 
plete work  on  a  ConvenUon  on  Recognition 
and  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Judgments.  A 
multilateral  treaty  of  a  special  type  was  con- 
templated. All  the  basic  provisions  would  be 
In  the  resulting  Convention,  but  the  Conven- 
tion would  become  effective  between  two 
ratifying  states  only  If  they  concluded  a  sup- 
plementary bilateral  agreement  to  that  ef- 
fect. Such  supplementary  agreements,  how- 
ever, could  not  depart  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  except  In  certain  specified 
p.artlcular8.'  The  Idea  was  to  preserve  freedom 
of  choice  of  treaty  partners  and  stlU  to  unify 
the  law  of   recognition  ■ 

At  the  Extraordinary  Session  the  Common 
Market  states  demanded  that  the  Convention 
allow  regional  groups  to  conclude  their  own 
agreemenU  without  being  bound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention.  The  other  states 
desired  safeguards  from  abuse  of  this  free- 
dom. In  "Working  Paper  No.  30"'  the  dele- 
gations from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  proposed  that  the  Convention 
Include  a  provision  on  Jurisdictionally  im- 
proper fora.  Judgments  rendered  without  an 
adequate  Jurisdictional  base  were  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  value  of  the  assets  In  the  country 
of  rendition,  and  were  not  to  be  enforceable 
outside  the  forum  state.  Over  this  proposal 
a  crisis  developed.  In  a  dramatic  night  ses- 
sion. It  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  the  prob- 
lem of  Jurisdictionally  Improper  fora  to  a 
Special  Commission.  Meanwhile  the  Conven- 
tion drafted  at  the  Session  ■*  would  not  be 
open  for  signature.'^ 

Before  the  Special  Commission  met  In  Oc- 
tober 1966.  the  experts  who  had  drafted 
the  Common  Market  Convention  had 
their  own  meeting.  They  did  not  change 
the  basic  scheme  of  their  draft,  but 
they  added  a  new  provision:  article  59. 
This  article  allowed  each  of  the  six  sUtes 
individually  to  agree  with  nonmember 
states  not  to  enforce  against  domicillarles  of 
such  states  Judgments  rendered  at  Jurisdic- 
tionally Improper  fora.  The  new  provision 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Hague 
Conference  Special  Commission.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Special  Commission  the  delegates 
drafted  a  Supplementary  Protocol."  The  Pro- 
tocol lists  JurlsdlcUonally  improper  fora  and 
provides  that  Judgments  rendered  at  such 
fora  shall  be  denied  extraterritorial  recogni- 
tion. Disagreement  existed  on  whether  the 
Supplementary  Protocol  should  be  manda- 
tory for  signers  of  the  Hague  Convention,  but 
the  Common  Market  group  was  able  to  ob- 
tain a  majority  In  support  of  Its  view  that 
the  Protocol  should  not  be  binding.  The  dele- 
gate from  the  United  States.  Joined  by  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden,  for- 
mally reserved  the  right  to  reopen  the 
question." 

Somewhat  later,  the  Common  Market  ex- 
perts made  a  change  In  new  article  59  of 
their  draft.  Signatories  could  still  promise 
other  states  that  foreign  Judgments  obtained 
at  Jurisdictionally  Improper  fora  would  not 
be  enforced,  but  the  promise  had  to  be  part 
of  a  convention  on  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  Judgments.'*  As  amended,  the  Con- 
vention on  Jurisdiction  and  Enforcement  of 
Foreign  Judgments  In  Civil  and  Commercial 
Matters  was  signed  In  Brussels  by  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  states  forming  the 
EEC  on  September  27.  1968,"-  Just  ten  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  Eleventh  Session 
of  the  Hague  Conference.  Through  this 
signing  the  Common  Market  Convention 
took  precedence  over  the  Supplementary 
Protocol  where  the  two  conflicted.'* 

At  the  Eleventh  Session,  the  question  of 
the  relation  between  the  Supplementary 
Protocol  and  the  Hague  Conference  Con- 
vention, which  had  been  placed  on  the 
agenda  at  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
was  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Committee,  pre- 
sided  over   by   Judge   Andr^   Panchaud    of 
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Switzerland,  who  has  also  chaired  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Special  Commission.  When  the 
subject  came  up.  the  discussion  quickly  be- 
came bogged  down  In  debate  over  a  proce- 
dural point  and  the  meeting  was  finally  ad- 
journed to  give  the  delegations  time  for  In- 
formal contacts. 

Politically,  the  situation  was  confused  and 
lonfuslng.  Under  article  6$  of  the  Common 
Market  Convention  new  members  of  the  EEC 
are  obliged  to  accept  the  Convention  as  the 
basis  for  their  own  duty  under  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  to  faclIlUte  enforcement  of  Judg- 
ments rendered  by  other  member  states. 
When  the  Convention  was  signed  In  Brus- 
sels, the  foreign  ministers  of  every  state  ex- 
cept France  proposed  that  negotiations  be 
suggested  to  states  which  bad  sought  mem- 
bership In  the  Community  so  that  their  ac- 
cession to  the  Convention  might  be  pre- 
pared." The  states  Involved — the  United 
Kingdom.  Denmark.  Norway,  and  Ireland — 
thus  were  placed  In  a  special  dilemma  over 
the  Protocol  Issue.  If  the  Protocol  were  bind- 
ing, then  they  would  not  be  able  to  use  the 
Hague  Convention  If  they  subsequently  be- 
came members  of  the  Common  Market.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Common  Market  scheme 
would  require  them  to  enforce  Judgments 
obtained  In  other  EEC  states  even  though 
the  forum  was  Jurisdictionally  Improper 
and  enforcement  would  violate  natural  Jus- 
tice under  their  domestic  law.  Furthermore, 
the  Protocol  would  protect  them  If  they 
remained  outside  the  Common  Market. 

An  examination  of  the  individual  positions 
of  the  six  Common  Market  states,  moreover, 
furnishes  an  all  but  uniform  picture.  The 
ease  of  Italy  Is  parUcularly  striking.  Juris- 
dictionally Improper  fora  are  not  used  In 
Italy  except  on  a  retaliatory  basis."  Italy 
thus  has  an  eetablished  policy,  yet  under  the 
Convention  now  signed  Italian  courts  must 
enforce  Judgments  rendered  at  an  lmpr<^>er 
forum.  A  question  of  constitutionality  may 
Mlae.  As  for  Belgium,  In  a  celebrated  case  the 
highest  ooui-t  of  the  land  denied  recognition 
to  a  French  Judgment  rendered  against  a 
non-resident  Englishman  on  the  Jurisdic- 
tional basis  of  the  plaintiff's  French  natlon- 
aUty.'*  And  at  the  Extraordinary  Session  in 
1906,  the  Belgian  delegate  sided  with  the 
"outside  world"  in  the  confrontation  over 
"Working  Pi^>er  No.  30."  >•  French  cotirts  do 
not  recognise  foreign  Judgments  rendered  on 
the  Jurisdictional  basis  of  presence  of  as- 
sets,*' and  In  the  recently  concluded  treaty 
between  France  and  Austria  the  defendant 
IB  given  the  right  to  appear  In  the  Austrian 
court  to  limit  the  cotirt's  Jurisdiction  to  as- 
sets In  Atwtrta  when  presence  of  assets  Is 
the  basis  for  assumption  of  Jurisdlctlon.*> 
Even  the  position  of  Germany,  se«nlng  pro- 
moter at  the  Common  Market  scheme,"  is 
equivocal.  By  the  German  treaties  with  Bel- 
glum  and  the  Netherlands  extraterritorial 
effect  Is  given  to  German  Judgments  ren- 
dered on  the  basis  of  mere  presence  of  assets, 
but  the  condition  Is  Imposed  that  the  de- 
fendtint  not  have  been  domiciled  In  the  other 
country;  and  German  domlclllaries  have  the 
same  protection  from  possible  extraterritorial 
UM  of  Judgments  obtained  In  Belgium  or  the 
Netherlands  on  a  forum  arresti  basis.**  Noth- 
ing In  the  attitude  ol  Luxembourg  suggests 
that  It  oould  have  favored  the  schecne.  But 
even  assuming  a  perfect  accord  among  the 
experts,  the  appearance  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Convention  of  article  59  Is  proof  o*  sec- 
ond thoughts  by  at  least  some  of  the  govern- 
ments Involved.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  pressure  oomlng  from  the  Conven- 
tion's scheme  has  been  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  states  prepared  to 
negotiate  agreements  under  article  69. 

Some  of  the  Common  Market  states.  It  ap- 
pears, are  quite  ready  to  proceed  with  ne- 
gotiations under  article  69.  At  the  Hague 
Conference  It  became  known  that  Germany 
and  Norway  have  negotiated  a  convention 
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and  that  the  contents  of  the  Supplementary 
Protocol  are  Incorporated  In  the  draft." 
Britain  and  the  Common  Market  countries 
would  both  profit  from  an  article  69  agree- 
ment, and  that  procedure  is  facilitated  by  the 
existence  of  British  treaties  on  recognition  of 
Judgments  with  France,  Belgium,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  Netherlands."  The 
special  situations  have  been  pointed  out  to 
show  that  the  problems  faced  by  states  out- 
side the  EEC  are  not  necessarily  the  same. 
Indeed,  the  Conunon  Market  Convention  It- 
self does  not  treat  all  other  countries  alike.  A 
clause  In  the  Convention  maintains  for  Swiss 
nationals  the  protection  which  they  have 
under  the  Franco-Swiss  treaty  of  1869.-^  Even 
If  political  considerations  were  not  Involved, 
a  basis  for  concerted  action  by  the  outsiders 
thus  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  situation  at  the  session  was  such  that, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  many  of  the  dele- 
gations did  not  look  forward  to  a  confronta- 
tion requiring  them  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
binding  character  of  the  Supplementary 
Protocol.  And  for  their  own  reasons  the  Com- 
mon Market  delegations  let  It  be  known  that 
they  were  willing  to  vote  for  a  strong  recom- 
mendation In  favor  of  use  of  the  Supplemen- 
tary Protocol  by  the  member  governments. 
The  lines  for  a  compromise  were  thus  pretty 
well  drawn.  With  the  help  of  the  President  of 
the  Conference  Session  and  of  the  Committee 
Chairman,  the  text  of  a  recommendation  was 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Conference 
as  a  Joint  proposal  by  the  delegations  of  all 
six  Common  Market  states,  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  The  Conference  ap- 
proved the  Recommendation  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  Recommendation  states  that  the 
Eleventh  Session  is  "(clonrtnced  that  cer- 
tain grounds  of  Jurisdiction  can  only  ex- 
ceptionally Justify  the  International  recogni- 
tion and  enforcement  of  Judgments  and  that 
this  Is  particularly  so  where  treaty  relations 
exist  regarding  such  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment," and  makes  three  suggestions.  The 
member  states  should  sign  and  ratify  the 
Convention  and  the  Supplementary  Protocol 
simultaneously.  States  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  cannot  sign  and  ratify  the 
Supplementary  Protocol  should  take  its  pro- 
visions Into  account  In  any  supplementary 
agreements  that  they  conclude  to  bring  the 
Convention  into  force.  Any  member  state 
which  is  already  bound  by  an  existing  con- 
vention not  In  accord  with  the  principles 
of  the  Protocol  should  take  all  possible  steps 
permitted  within  the  existing  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  comply  with  those  principles.  For 
the  Hague  Conference  the  Issue  has  been 
closed  with  the  vote  on  the  Recommenda- 
tion. The  Hague  Conference  Convention  and 
the  Supplementary  Protocol,  two  separate 
documents,  are  open  for  signature.  The  fate 
of  the  Instruments  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference. 

However  encouraging  the  unanimoiu  vote 
on  the  Recommendation,  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  Common  Iilarket  Convention  has 
not  been  removed.  Once  the  Convention 
takes  effect.  United  States  domlclllaries  and 
others  with  assets  In  the  Common  Market 
area,  run  the  risk  that  forum  shopping  will 
be  used  and  that  a  Judgment  obtained  against 
them  in  one  state  on  a  Jurisdictionally  Im- 
proper basis  will  be  enforced  automatically 
in  the  other  states.  Legitimate  Interests  can 
be  seriously  damaged.  This  threat  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

TradlUonally,  American  courts  have  had  a 
liberal  policy  on  recognition  of  foreign  Judg- 
ments. This  fact  Is  well  known  around  the 
Hague  Conference.  The  Uniform  Foreign 
Money-Judgments  Recognition  Act,"  an 
expression  of  this  policy,  was  among  the  ma- 
terials used  by  the  Hague  Conference  In 
preparing  Its  own  Convention.  In  some  quar- 
ters abroad,  the  belief  is  held  that  the 
policy  Is  not  subject  to  change  and  Is  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  national  authorities. 
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Unclear  Ideas  about  the  distribution  of 
powers  between  the  states  and  the  federal 
government  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  assump- 
tion. Like  any  other  country,  the  United 
States  can  protect  the  Interests  of  its 
domlclllaries  abroad.  In  a  large  number  of 
foreign  countries,  the  recognition  of  foreign 
Judgments  is  made  dependent  upon  exist- 
ence of  a  treaty.  Should  this  kind  of  a  step 
be  desirable,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  Congress  would  have 
ample  power  to  pass  such  a  statute  in  aid 
of  the  President's  treaty-making  power.  The 
same  Act  could,  as  in  other  nations,  author- 
ize the  Executive  to  grant  exceptions  from 
the  treaty  requirement  in  stated  situations. 
Judgmente  from  countries  which  have  a 
liberal  recognition  policy  and  do  not  apply 
a  scheme  like  that  of  the  Common  Market 
Convention  would  not  have  to  be  affected.  A 
better  balance  of  interests  would  be 
achieved;  pressures  coming  from  the  Com- 
mon Market  Convention  scheme  would  be 
countered. 

Solid  practical  reasons  can  be  advanced 
In  support  of  a  change  in  poUcy.  Non-recog- 
nltlon of  American  Judgments  abroad  Is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  To  begin  a 
short  survey  with  the  law  In  the  Common 
Market  states,  American  Judgments  are  not 
enforceable  in  the  Netherlands  because  its 
law  requires  existence  of  a  treaty;  *  they 
are  reexamined  as  to  their  merits  in  Belgium, 
where  the  law  makes  the  grant  of  conclusive 
effect  dependent  upon  existence  of  a  treaty;  *> 
they  are  subject  to  a  statutory  reciprocity 
requirement  In  Germany — a  test  often  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  m  foreign  courts  not  operating 
oa  the  basis  of  stare  decitia;'^  and  they 
are  by  statute  subject  to  reexamination  In 
Italy  if  rendered  by  default."  In  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  a  treaty  is  needed  for  en- 
forcement." In  the  rest  of  Western  Europe, 
as  well  as  In  Latin  America,  the  situation 
does  not  differ  substantially."  As  for  Canada, 
under  the  Code  of  Quebec,  any  defense  which 
might  have  been  set  up  to  the  original  action 
may  be  pleaded  against  Judgments  rendered 
outside  Canada;  »  and,  m  some  other  prov- 
inces, conclusive  effect  is  withheld  as  well.'" 
Redress  cannot  be  obtained  effectively  by 
action  of  individual  states  of  the  union. 
Assuming  the  unproductive  reciprocity  re- 
quirement, tmfair  to  the  individual  Utlgant,»= 
were  introduced  by  all  or  most  states" — It 
can,  it  would  seem,  be  done  without  raising 
constitutional  problems  unless  Htlfon  r. 
Guyot "  Is  overruled — the  scheme  of  the 
Common  Market  Convention  would  not  be 
reached  by  such  a  step.  More  radical,  individ- 
ualized steps  would  have  to  be  taken,  which 
would  be  out  of  bounds  for  the  states  because 
they  would  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations  by  the  national  government." 
Furthermore,  concerted  action  by  the  states 
Is  not  easy  to  achieve.  Only  a  response  com- 
ing from  the  entire  nation  has  a  good  chance 
of  being  effective. 

As  a  result  of  complaints  from  ita  busi- 
nessmen, after  a  full  study  of  the  situation  •' 
the  United  Kingdom  In  1933  passed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  treaty  negotiations  and  giv- 
ing the  executive  power  to  bar  recog^tlon 
proceedings  for  Judgments  from  countries 
denying  substantial  reciprocity  to  Judgmenu 
from  the  domestic  courts. «>  Except  for  the 
new  complications,  the  scheme  has  worked 
extremely  well."  The  United  States  has  been 
slower  in  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  Uniform  Act  of  1962  was  prepared 
by  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
because  codification  of  the  domestic  law  on 
recognition  can  facilitate  enforcement  of 
domestic  Judgments  in  foreign  countries 
having  the  reciprocity  requirement,**  and 
benefits  were  expected  from  the  example 
set.«  In  light  of  the  most  recent  events,  a 
more  dynamic  approach  has  become  neces- 
sary. Action  to  the  form  of  federal  legisla- 
tion on  recognition  of  foreign  judgments 
seems  to  be  called  for. 
The  way  for  totemational  developments,  of 
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courae.  rMHiMH  a^Mi.  Wbetbar  the  Hmgu* 
CkMivcnOoM  •mt  tMm  AippleDMntary  Protocol 
wiU  te  uae«  «■«.  in  partleuUr.  wheUMr 
Ctjmmoa  lf*rkac  atetea  wUl  UM  them.  Is  on« 
of  I  be  taaMj  nAkoown  factor*. 

Moreorer.  s  Co«UBoa  ll&rket  stale  ready 
to  avail  Itaeif  ct  arucle  69  ot  tbe  Cotrnxwui 
Market  Convenuca  »eed  aot  act  tbrough  tbe 
haKue  CoiiIere«c«  Oo^ventloo.  Any  hUaterai 
treaty  concluded  mntit  a  third  siate  may  In- 
elude  the  praaiise  that  foreign  Jtidfmenta 
rfD'Jerad  at  a  JurisdicUoiiallv  improper  forum 
will  not  be  recc«tu2ed  The  quesUoa  of  In- 
terest to  the  UiUtad  Statue  U  whether  the 
United  States  is  conwdered  a  potential  treaty 
partner  and  by  which  of  the  states.  Without 
inquiries  this  cannot  be  known.  As  far  as 
tbe  United  States  own  view  Is  concerned.  If 
an  anti-treaty  policy  was  foUowed  in  the 
past>  the  partKripaUoQ  of  American  deleja- 
Uons  in  the  preparation  of  the  Hagtie  Con- 
vention and  the  Protocol  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest a  change  of  mlod.'' 

Tlie  unanimous  vote  on  the  Recommenda- 
tion at  the  recent  session  of  the  Hagtte  Con- 
ference faclUtates  exploratory  talk*  among 
the  member  governments.  It  Is  hoped  that 
full  advantage  wlU  be  taken  of  the  cUmate 
creatad.  In  the  case  of  the  Common  Market 
statas.  muttial  intareat  seems  to  suggest 
early  contacta.  If  no  arrsiigements  have  been 
made  before  the  Common  Market  Convention 
takes  effect.  negotiaUons  are  lUiely  to  be- 
come more  diScult  But  the  problem  created 
by  the  Common  Market  scheme  is  not  tbe 
only  one  requiring  attention.  Agreemenu 
with  other  nations  are  no  less  desirable. 
Their  uegotlaUon  may  eatablUh  a  general 
pattern. 

A  major  new  acUvity  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Oorernaaent  Is  called  for.  The 
work  Is  likely  to  go  on  (or  some  time.  Tbe 
t>-pe  of  project  involved  cannot  be  carried 
out  effectively  by  aervlcee  char(ed  with  the 
dally  operation  of  government  bualneas. 
Proper  arrangeoaeiits  must  be  made,  and  this 
Is  no  minor  aspect  of  the  problem.  But  a 
niunber  of  approaches  can  be  thought  of.  and 
a  discussion  at  this  place  would  serve  no  good 
purpoee. 

The  recent  erent*  on  the  interaaUonal 
level  suggest  all  Manner  of  comment.  A 
■  philoaopUeal"  approaeh  may  be  the  moat 
eonstrtictlvc.  Brer  alnce.  for  still  undear 
reasons.**  the  JorladicUoaal  baaia  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  plaintiff  was  put  Into  tbe 
Code  Napoleon,  the  field  of  recognition  of 
foreign  JtidKinefits  has  been  one  of  extraor- 
dinary events  Countermeasurea  were  taken 
but  acme  of  thaee  measures  added  to  the 
dllBcalttea  and  tbe  whole  OeM  became 
froaen.  Tbe  moet  recent  episode,  apparently 
the  escalation  oi  an  idea  not  fully  ooosldered 
at  the  outset.**  should  perhaps  tkot  be  orcr- 
iliamatltrl  A  Protocol  of  obvious  scholarly 
ttjM<  praetteaJ  value  taM  been  produced  and 
tbe  BecotnnMBdatKm  atating  that  "certain 
grounds  of  Jurisdiction  can  only  ezeeptton- 
aUy  Itistlfy  tbe  Latematlonal  recognition  and 
•nforoeaaent  ot  Judgments"  is  useful,  too.  If 
a  r^^nsmtat  effort  IB  made,  conditions  In  a 
field  long  ready  for  a  cUnnlng-up  operation 
may  well  Improve. 

veeTisom 
•Research  Scholar  Emeritus,  Harvard  Law 
School. 

The  vlewa  here  expressed  ar*  the  AUthcr'a 
and  do  not  necessarily  represent  tliose  of  tbe 
United  States  Government  or  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Statea  Delegation  to  the 
Eleventh  Seaaloa  of  tbe  Hague  Conference. 

'  The  ItfiTimr''^*^^""  appears  under  B  II 
In  tbe  Final  Act  of  tbe  Seventh  Session,  re- 
printed in  16  Ail  J.  Comt.  L.  803  (19M). 

'  Directorate  on  Hannonlxatlon  of  Laws. 
General  Dlrectorats  on  Competition.  ESC 
Conunlsalan.  Draft  Convention  Kelatlng  to 
the  Jnrtadletlan  of  Courto.  the  Beoognltloa 
and  Cnfovrement  of  DeclaUuia  tn  Civil 
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Oommercial  Matters  and  the  Enforcement  of 

PubUc  Documents.  Documents  No.  1437/IV/ 
•4.   1M6  RjkaKLM  Z  604.  I  Rivista  m  oixrrro 

UrTCXM4EIOalAt.K    PXIVSTO    E    rxoccxstisLX    790 

( 1966 1 .  transUted  In  2  OCH  Comm.  Mxt.  Rxr. 
r  6003  (19«6i:  see  Hay,  The  Common  Market 
PrtUnumary  Draft  Convenfloa  on  the  Recog- 
•ttton  and  tiiforcemmt  of  Judfmmt*— 
Some  Conaiderauomt  of  PoUcy  and  Interpre- 
tatto*.  10  AM.  J.  OoMT.  L.  149  1 19681 . 
•C.  Civ.  art.  14  (1804)  (France);  C.  Civ.  art. 

14  (1807)  (Lux).  Dates  of  foreign  codes 
herein  are  those  of  the  earliest  codes  in 
which  the  provisions  referred  to  sppeared. 
Provisions  have  not  been  amended  unless 
indicated. 

•C.  Civ.  Pmo.  srt.  12«(S)   (1838). 

-ZPO  I  23  (1877.  as  republished  In  1950). 

>  See  Nadelmann.  Jurisdictionallif  Improprr 
Fora  in  Treaties  on  Recognituxn  of  Judg- 
ments: The  Common  Market  Draft,  87  Colum. 
L.  Rev.  905.  1000  ( 1967 ) . 

'  See  Nadelmann  »t  von  Uehren.  The 
Extrmordtnmrf  Setsion  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence o»  rrivate  International  Lau.  60  Am. 
J.  INTL  L.  803.  804  (19MI. 

•  Some  countries  prefer  the  old-type  bilat- 
eral convention,  with  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion used  aa  a  model.  See.  eg  .  Letter  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  Switzerland  to 
the  Permanent  Bureau  of  the  Hagtie  Confer- 
ence. May  S.  1968. 

•The  text  of  •'Working  Paper  No.  80"  ap- 
pears In  Nadelmann.  The  Outer  World  and 
the  Common  Market  Erperts"  Draft  Conven- 
tion on  Recognition  of  Judgments,  5  Comm. 
Mkt.  L.  Rxv.  406.  41»-a0  (1968). 

"Drsft  Convention  on  the  Recognition 
and  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Judgments  In 
Civil  and  Commercial  Matters,  reprinted  in 

15  Am  J  COMP  L  .  362  ( 1967) . 

"  See  Nadelmann  &  von  Mehren.  «upra  note 
7.  at  805.  Publication  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  flessl nn  is  In  preparation. 

"  Tbe  text  of  the  Prococol  appe.^rs  In  15 
Am  J  CoMT.  300  (1967). 

"  The  delegates  from  France  and  Germany 
abetalned  from  the  vote.  See  de  Winter.  Ex- 
oessire  Juritdtetton  in  Private  International 
Low.  17  iNTL  it  CoMP.  LQ.  706.  714  (1968): 
Kearney,  Pro^reta  Report — International 
Unification  of  Private  Law.  23  Rxcoao  or 
N.Y.C3A.  220.  230-32  (1968).  Tbe  minutes 
will  be  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Extraordi- 
nary Session,  which  is  in  preparstlon. 

u  Article  69  reads : 

This  Convention  sets  no  obstacle  to  a  oom- 
mltment  by  a  Contracting  State  toward  a 
Uiird  State  under  the  terms  of  a  contention 
on  recognition  and  enforcement  of  judgments 
not  to  recognize  a  decision,  especially  one 
rendered  in  another  Contracting  State, 
against  s  defendant  domiciled  or  habitually 
resident  In  the  territory  of  a  third  State  If. 
in  the  case  contemplated  in  Article  4.  the 
dert^k^  oouid  be  based  only  on  a  jurisdic- 
tional basis  listed  in  tbe  seoood  paragraph  of 
Article  3  |  the  bases  not  allowed  against  doml- 
cillarles  oif  the  CJommon  Market). 

Convention  Concornant  la  CompMence  Ju- 
dlclalre  et  1'  Execution  des  Dtelalons  en  Ma- 
tiire  Civile  et  Commerclaie  (ed  Cooaell  des 
Communautte  EuropAennes.  Bruxelles.  un- 
dated) (oOclal  print)  (unaOdal  translation) 
(amphaals  added ) .  An  «i~t<ii/H^  tranalation  Is 
given  lA  2  CCH  Comm.  Mkt.  Rxp.  1 6003 
(1068). 

u  See  Btnx.  Bxm.  Commumitixs.  Nov.  1968, 
at  22-23. 

>•  Tbe  Protoool  applies  "subject  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  existing  Conventions  relating  to 
the  recognition  and  enXooeiiMnt  of  judg- 
menta." 

n  infonnatlon  supplied  to  author  bj  the 
Services  of  the  ESC. 

"C.  Pxo.  Civ.  art  «<4)  (1943):  M.  Cap- 
rxLLrrn  ft  J.  Pkxhxo.  Civil  Pxocivubx  nr 
Italy  I  4J)5(1)   (H.  Smlt  ed.  1966). 

••Marycburch  et  Cle  v  Compagnle  Mari- 
time Fr«n?alea,  1 1904]  Paslcrtsle  Beige  I  293. 
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319.  1 1904 1  Belglque  Judldalre  1889,  1846, 
I  Rcvcs  oe  dsoit  ufmctanoMSL  r«iv^  166 
<1905)  (Cass.  2ecb.). 
>  See  de  Winter,  supra  note  13,  at  711.  714. 
-'  See  P.  HBaoc  Civn.  Paoctsoxx  im 
PXAMCK  600-90  (1967).  See  al»o  von  Mehren  A 
Trautiiian.  Recognition  of  Foreign  Adjudica- 
tioms:  A  Survey  and  a  Suggested  Approach, 
81  Has*.  L.  Rxv,  1601,  1613.  1968). 

»  Convention  of  July  15.  1946.  on  Recognl- 
tlou  and  Enforcement  of  Judgments  art.  11 
(2),  1 1967 1  Bundeageseublatt  No.  288 
( Aubt  ) ,  French  text  In  66  Rxvcx  carnguE  de 
naorr  i.nt^nstionai.  Pitrvi  818  (1067). 

-See  Nadelmimn,  supra  note  6.  at  1000 
n37. 

■'  Id.at  1016. 

^'Like  other  Scandlna\lan  countries.  Nor- 
way uses  the  presence  of  assets  jurisdiction 
of  the  German  type.  C.  Crv.  Pxo.  {  32  (1915): 
P.  ArcDAHL.  NORSK  CivtXJTKWEss  161  (3d  ed. 
1961):  cf.  R.  CiNBxrxG  *:  A  BEtJEtLitrs.  Civa. 
Pboccbcxe  nf  SwcDEN  159  (li»64):  A.  Philip. 
Amexic»w -Danish  Pxivatx  Intixkstiohai. 
Law  26  (1957).  Norway  also  does  not  allow 
recognition  of  foreign  judgments  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  treaty.  C.  Civ.  Pxo.  i  167:  P.  Avc- 
OAHL.  supra,  at  151.  Both  facts  strengthen 
Norway's  b:u-gainlng  position. 

•"A.  DiciT  ti  J.  MoxKis.  The  Confuct  of 
Laws  970  (Bth  ed.  1967).  These  treaUes  con- 
tain nothing  to  protect  United  Kingdom 
domlcillarles  from  the  consequences  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Common  Market  Convention, 
nor  are  Common  Market  residents  protected 
from  possible  extraterritorial  use  of  jtidg- 
meuu  obtained  la  the  United  Kingdom 
which  should  have  local  restriction.  Scottish 
law  allows  attachment  ad  fundandam  juru- 
dictionem,  which  can  lead  to  an  In  personam 
judgment.  See  A.  Avton,  Pxivatx  Iutexna- 
TWNAt.  Law  106-07  ( 1967 ) .  Moreover,  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  United  States,  in  personam 
jurisdiction  may  be  obtained  by  personal 
service  on  a  transient — a  basis  of  jurisdiction 
unknown  In  the  civil  law  and  today  consid- 
ered undesirable  in  the  common  law  coun- 
tries. See  O.  CliKSHixx-,  Pxivatx  Ijctexna- 
TiONAi.  Law  548  (7th  ed.  1965):  von  Mehren 
ii  Trautman,  supra  note  21,  at  1616;  cf.  Uni- 
roxM  FOXCICN  Monct-Jl'ocmekts  Recocni- 
TION  Act  {  4(b)  (6).  Both  means  of  obtaining 
jurliidlction  are  Included  In  the  list  of  "Im- 
proper jurisdictional  bases"  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Protocol. 

"  Common  Market  Convention,  svpra  notes 
14  and  15.  art.  68;  see  Treaty  on  Jurisdiction 
■nil  Enforcement  of  Judgments  In  Civil  Mat- 
ters Between  France  and  Switzerland.  June 
15.  1869.  art.  L  In  Jocxmai.  du  dxoit  intixna- 
TiONAi.  PKiv*.  3  Tables  Otnfralas  1B74-1904, 
at  388  ( 1905 ) . 

^Thls  act  has  been  enacted  Ln  California. 
Illinois.  Maryland.  Massachusetts  (with  reci- 
procity requirement),  Michigan,  and  Okla- 
homa. 

»C.  Civ.  Pxo.  art.  431(1)  (1838):  set  R. 
KoLLEWuv.  Amxxicau -Dutch  Pxivatx  Iittxx- 
NATiONAL  Law  34  (2d  ed.  1961).  See  generally 
Smlt.  /nferwofionol  SUs  Judicata  in  the 
Netherlands:  A  Comparative  Analysis,  16 
Bvrrux)  Law  Rxv.  1S5  (1966). 

*>  CoDX  JuDiciAixx  art.  570  (1967)  (for- 
merly Law  on  Jurisdiction  of  1876.  art.  10); 
see  O.  van  Heckz.  A»ii:xicAN-Bxi.ciAN  Pxivatx 
iNTcxNATtONAL  LAW  39-40  (1968).  The  case 
law  m  Luxembourg  Is  similar.  See  Pelltis  v. 
Detllloux.  19  Pasl-crisle  Luxembourgeolse 
3T1  (Cour  8up*rteure  (C.A.)  Apr.  20, 
1964 ) .  This  Is  no  longer  the  case  In  France. 
Nadelmann.  French  Courts  Recognize  For- 
eign Money- Judgments:  One  Doicn  and  More 
To  Go,  13  Am.  J.  Comp.  L.  72,  73  (1964). 

"ZPO  i  328(1)  (5)  ( 1877.  as  republished  In 
1950) ;  see  Nadelmann.  N on -Recognition  of 
American  Money  Judgment*  Altroad  and 
What  To  Do  About  It.  43  Iowa  L.  Bxv.  236. 
283  (19S7>. 

■  C.  Pxo.  CiT.  art.  780  (1943):  see  M.  Cap- 
pcLLrm  ft  J.  Psxnxo,  $upra  note  18.  i  14.12. 
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"  See  P.  AooDAHi,  supra  note  25,  at  161;  H. 
Eek,  Thx  Swxdish  CoNrucT  or  Law  86 
(1965)  :   A.  Phiup.  supra  note  26,  at  28. 

"  See  generally  Nadelmann.  supra  note  30. 

»C.  Civ.  Pxo.  art.  178  (1966);  aee  J.  Castxl, 
Pxivatx  Intexnational  Law  271  (1960);  W. 
Johnson.  Conflict  of  Laws  765  (2d  ed. 
1962). 

»'  See  J.  Castxl,  supra  note  35,  at  284; 
Nadelmann,  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Judg- 
ments in  Canada,  38  Can.  B.  Rev.  68  (1960). 

^'  The  requirement  Is  criticized  in  Restate- 
ment (Second)  of  Conflict  of  Laws  i  98, 
comment  «  (Proposed  Olllctal  Draft  1967); 
H.  Goodbich,  Conflict  of  Laws  392  (4th  ed. 
1964):  von  Mehren  4:  Trautman,  supra  note 
21.  at  1660-62. 

"Reciprocity  has  been  required  by  statute 
In  Massachusetts  since  1966,  Mass.  Gen. 
Laws  Ann.  ch.  236.  i  23A  (Supp.  1969).  and 
In  New  Hampshire  since  1967.  N.H.  Rev.  Stat. 
Ann.  i  624:11  (Supp.  1P67)  (limited  to 
Canadian  judgments) .         i 

»159  U.S.  113  (1895). 

-See  Zecherlng  v.  Miller.  389  U.S.  429 
(1968),  noted  in  The  Supreme  Court.  1967 
Term,  82  Haxv.  L.  Rev.  63.  238-45  (1968),  and 
21  Vand  L.  Rev.  602  (1968) ;  cf.  HUl,  The  Law- 
Making  Pover  of  the  Federal  Courts:  Consti- 
tutional Preemption.  67  Colum.  L.  Rev.  1024. 
1056-67  (1967). 

•'  See  PoxEiGN  JtnKJMENTS  (Reciprocal  En- 
foxccment)  CoMMirrEx  Report,  Cmd.  No. 
4213  (1932). 

"Foreign  Judgments  (Reciprocal  Enforce- 
ment) Act.  23  &  24  Geo.  5,  C.  13.  {  9.  at  161- 
62  (1933);  see  A.  Dicet  it  J.  Morris,  supra 
note  26,  at  970. 

-See  A.  DicET  ft  J.  Morris,  supra  note  28, 
at  970. 

-See  OB  Unif.  L.  Ann.  64  (1966)  (Com- 
missioners' Prefatory  Note) . 

"The  Canadian  Commissioners  produced 
a  similar  act  In  1964    See  1964  Proceedings 

OF    THE    COMMISSIONEXS    ON     UNIFORMrTT     OF 

Legislation  in  Canada  107.  The  Swedish  gov- 
ernment has  ordered  an  investigation  of  Its 
law.  See  L.  Welamson,  Verkstallighet  av 
TTTLANDSKA  DOMAR  40  (1968)  (Rcport  to  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  Sweden ) . 

"When  the  Secretary  of  State  was  first 
approached  In  1874.  he  made  a  vague  refer- 
ence to  problems  created  by  the  federal  sys- 
tem. See  Nadelmann.  Ignored  State  Interests: 
The  Federal  Government  and  International 
Efforts  To  Unify  Rules  of  Private  Law,  102, 
U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  323  (1954). 

•'  The  change  In  approach  has  also  become 
evident  In  the  "neighboring  "  field  of  judicial 
assistance  to  foreign  courts.  See  Amram, 
United  States  Ratification  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention on  Service  of  Documents  Abroad,  61 
Am.  J.  IntX  L.  1019  ( 1967) . 

•■  See   H.    Oaudemet-Tallon,   Recherches 

StrX    LES    ORIGINES     DE     L'AXTICLE     14     DU    CODE 

Civil  (1964);  Nadelmann,  Book  Review,  14 
Am.  J.  Comp.  L.  348  ( 1965) . 

»Thla  view  already  expressed  In  Nadel- 
mann, supra  note  9,  at  418,  Is  supported  by 
the  fact  that,  at  the  Eleventh  Session  of  the 
Hague  Ck>nference,  nothing  was  said  In  sup- 
port of  tbe  scheme. 
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dead  In  Vietnam.  To  my  knowledge  this 
will  be  the  first  synagogue  to  do  so. 

My  sister.  Mrs.  Pat  Thaler,  advises  me 
that  the  congregation,  led  by  its  distin- 
guished rabbi,  Louis  Prischman,  after  ex- 
tended discussion  decided  that  one  way 
to  help  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  is 
to  make  every  death  in  Vietnam  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  every  family  in  our  country. 
They  will  do  that  through  the  reading  of 
those  names  In  regularly  scheduled  serv- 
ices. In  New  York  City  at  least  two 
churches  now  have  such  prayer  services 
and  I  hope  Mr.  Speaker  that  this  move- 
ment will  spread  throughout  the  land. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE  WAR 
DEAD  AT  BETH  EL  SYNAGOGUE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1970 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  am  proud 
to  advise  this  House  that  Temple  Beth  El 
of  Spring  Valley,  N.Y.,  will  hold  memo- 
rial services  consisting  of  special  prayers 
and  a  reading  of  the  names  of  our  war 


WEIZMAN  AND  PERES— SIGNS  OF  A 
QUIET  REVOLUTION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1970 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  M.  Z. 
Prank  has  written  a  vignette  about  a 
most  unusual  man. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ezer  Weizman,  the  father 
of  the  Israeli  air  force,  was  recently 
named  as  Bdinister  of  Transport  in  Israel. 
Mr.  Prank  gives  us  interesting  insight 
into  the  fascinating  background  of  Ezer 
Weizman,  a  man  who  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem in  many  quarters,  and  I  should  like 
to  place  Mr.  Frank's  article  in  today's 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Weizman  and   Peres  Signs  of   a  Quict 
Revolution 
(By  M.  Z.  Frank) 
When    the   Seventh   Knesset   opened,   two 
new  members  of  the  Cabinet  walked  In  arm- 
in-arm:  Ezer  Weizman  and  Shimon  Peres. 

The  two  are  not  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party:  Weizman  is  of  the  Herut  half 
of  GahaJ,  Peres  U  of  the  Bafl  secUon  of 
Labor.  Before  the  split  In  Mapal  four  years 
ago,  Peres  was  an  active  member  of  that 
party.  Weizman  was  never  politically  active: 
he  was  always  known  as  a  military  man,  the 
man  who  built  up  Israel's  air  force.  Pew 
people  knew  that  he  had  Herut  sympathies 
and  voted  Herut  In  the  elections.  As  a  mili- 
tary man,  he  kept  out  of  active  politics,  but 
exercised  his  franchise  as  he  saw  fit. 

What  the  two  men  have  In  common  are  a 
few  things  more  important  than  political 
affiliations:  age,  mentality,  methods  of  work- 
ing. It  Is  part  of  the  quiet  revolution  going 
on  In  Israeli  Internal  affairs  that  the  official 
political  lines  are  being  blurred.  Both  men 
are  in  their  middle  forties.  Both  men  believe 
In  getting  things  done.  Both  men  have  a  way 
of  expressing  themselves  In  lucid  succinct 
language.  Both  men  have  been  exposed  to 
western  Influences  and  are  free  from  the  Rus- 
sian-Inherited habit  of  making  long  speeches 
always  invoking  ideology  and  being  devotees 
of  the  cvUt  of  the  party.  Both  men  have 
strong  popular  support  and  need  not  depend 
on  party  machines  to  keep  them  In  power 
when  the  people  do  not  support  them. 

If  people  In  Israel  begin  referring  to  Ezer 
Weizman  as  "Mr.  Weizman,"  It  will  be  some- 
thing new.  Until  now  he  has  been  known 
either  as  "Ezer  Weizman"  or  just  plain 
"Ezer."  When  they  say  Just  "Weizman,"  they 
mean  Ezer's  late  uncle,  the  first  president.  It 
Is  said  that  Ezer  was  his  uncle's  favorite. 

Once,  m  1948,  after  a  successful  military 
operation,  Ezer,  as  was  his  ctistom,  paid  a 
hurried  visit  to  his  uncle  In  Rehovot.  "How 
are  things  coming  along?"  uncle  President 
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asked.  "Pretty  good,"  the  nephew  answered, 
"we  are  making  good  progress."  "Why  don't 
you    go   on    to   Cairo?"    Chalm   Welzmann 

Ezer  told  this  story  first  In  an  Interview 
with  Raphael  Bashan  In  "Ma'arlv."  next  in 
the  Knesset,  to  prove  what  Meyer  Welsgal  has 
made  It  his  life's  work  to  prove,  that  Chalm 
Welzmann  was  not  the  appeaser  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  Personally  I  am  Inclined 
to  think  that  the  matter  is  not  that  simple. 
Welzmann  was  a  man  of  moods.  One  thing  is 
certain:  the  old  professor  was  very  fond  of 
his  nephew. 

Ezer's  father,  Yehiel.  or  Khlllk  Welzmann. 
was  the  late  President's  youngest  brother.  He 
was  the  first  Welzmann  to  settle  In  Palestine. 
In  1912,  he  was  studying  agriculture  In  Ger- 
many. One  day  he  decided  that  talking  Zion- 
ism Is  not  enough  and  just  went  over  to 
PalesUne.  One  of  hU  older  brothers,  Mayshke 
(Moses),  later  a  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Jerusalem,  was  in  Berlin  at  the  time. 

"Khlllk."  he  said  to  his  brother  while  they 
walked,  "are  you  sure  you  know  what  you  are 
doing?  I  think  you're  a  little  bit  crazy."  But 
Khilik's  mind  was  mride  up. 

Ezer's  mother,  a  woman  of  unvisual  refine- 
ment and  grace,  was  born  in  one  of  the  old 
colonies— I  am  not  sure  whether  Oadera, 
Rlshon-le-Zion  or  another  colony.  Thus,  on 
hU  mother's  side,  Ezer  Welzmann  Is  a  sec- 
ond-generation IsraeU.  Ezer  Is  named  after 
his  paternal  grandfather,  who  was  also  the 
father  of  Israels  first  President.  Eyzer,  or 
Oyzer,  or  Ozer  Welzmann,  in  Motele  and  In 
Pinsk,  In  Western  White  Russia,  was  one 
of  the  early  Zionists  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  modern  Hebrew  school  In  Plnsk. 
where  the  pupils  were  taught  to  speak  He- 
brew (founded  in  1900) . 

The  new  minister  of  transport  had  nothing 
to  do  of  course,  with  choosing  his  first  name 
and  how  to  spell  It.  His  father  had  and  it 
was  he  who  told  me  the  story: 

"Ozer"  in  Hebrew  means  "an  assistant" 
and  It  Is  not  an  uncommon  name  among 
East  European  Jews.  But  the  Lltvaks  pro- 
notmce  it  "Eyzer,"  the  Polish,  Ukranian  and 
Rumanian  Jews  pronounce  It  "Oyzer"  and 
the  Sephardim  pronounce  It  "Ozer"  (In 
Sephardi  accent  on  second  syllable) .  Since  In 
Israel,  ever  since  Ben-Yehuda's  time  In  the 
1880's,  the  Sephardi  pronunciation  has  been 
the  standard,  a  son  bom  to  Yehiel  Welz- 
mann and  named  after  his  father  would  be 
"Ozer "  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
"But  I  wanted  him  to  have  a  name  like  my 
father's,"  Khlllk  Welzmann  explained  to  me, 
"and  my  father's  name  was  Eyzer."  So  he 
gave  his  son  a  name  which  means  "Assist- 
ance" and  is  spelleC  only  sUghtly  differently 
from  the  original  name  and  U,  furthermore, 
accented  on  the  first  syUable.  I  see  that  the 
accepted  transliteration  In  English  U  "Ezer." 
Ezer  Welzmann's  father-in-law  (who  Is 
also  Moshe  Dayan's  father-in-law)  Is  Zvl 
Schwartz,  a  lawyer  In  Jerusalem.  When  I  first 
met  him  In  1949  he  was  the  law  partner  of 
Bernard  (Dov)  Joseph.  Schwartz  Is  a  member 
of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  Herzliah 
(College  in  Tel-Aviv,  the  first  full-fiedged  He- 
brew secondary  school  In  the  world.  If  not 
sabra,  Zvl  Schwartz  Is  certainly  an  early  ar- 
rival In  the  cotmtry.  Judging  by  Mrs. 
Schwartz's  accent  and  Intonation  In  speak- 
ing Hebrew,  I  would  guess  she  is  a  native  of 
one  of  the  old  colonies.  But  I  am  not  sure — 
I  only  met  her  once. 

Thus,  If  Moehe  Dayan  Is  the  first  native 
leader  m  Israel  with  a  charismatic  appeal,  his 
brother-in-law  Ezer  Welzmann  Is  even  more 
native  (Dayan's  parents  were  both  born  In 
the  Ukraine).  As  to  his  charisma,  according 
to  the  Israeli  press,  he  Is  quite  a  competition 
to  his  brother-in-law. 

ISier  Welzmann  Is  taking  over  a  rather  pro- 
saic post,  as  Minister  of  Transport.  He  will 
have  to  deal  with  wildcat  Btitkes  In  the  ports 
of  Haifa  and  Ashdod,  with  the  prohleins  of 
dirty  busses  and  dirty  raUway  trains  and 
with  an  tinusually  high  rate  of  motor  accl- 
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deal*  on   Israel*  ro»d»— twice   the   number 
or  cMualUM  c»uMd  by  Ar»b  attack* 

-ProbleoM  •*•  tb«re  to  be  •olved. '  he  eayi. 
His  immediate  targets  are  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  accidents  on  the  roade  and  to  make  ine 
rcMds  cleaner. 


JUDGE  O.  HARROLD  CARSWELL 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 
Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nom- 
ination of  JiMige  O.  Harrold  Carswell  to 
be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  an  action  without  redeeming 
features,  social  or  otherwise. 

The  Februan-   18.   19 '0-  ^"«  °'^*ll! 
Georgetown  Law  Weekly.  Published  by 
Georgetown     University     Law     Center. 
Washington.  D.C..  carried  an  article  In 
which  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  NAACP.  con- 
vincingly argues  that  Ju<»ee  <^arswell  s 
rujminauon  should  be  rejected.  So  that 
my  coUeagues  may  have  an  opportunity 
to   read   Mr.   MitcheUs   remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  article  at  this  pomt 
in  the  Concmssiomal  Ricxjrd: 
C*>swxi.L — Cow 
(By  Clarence  Mitchell) 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  one  to  oppose  a 
Presldenual   appotniment    to   a    high   office^ 
Because  he  has  been  elected  by  the  people  of 
the    United    States,    there    Is   a    proper   and 
wholly  undersuu»dable  incUnatlon  of  ciuzen. 
to  accept  the   Prealdent  •  reeommendailonj 
on  thoee  who  will  carry  out  his  policies  and 
program*  In  the  Executive  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. To  «me  extent,  the  same  atutude 
applies   when    a    Prealdent   make*    appoint- 
ments  to  the  Judicial  Branch  of  Governinent 
However,    there   U   a  major   difference.   The 
ExecuUv*  Branch  appointees  are  usuaUy  for 
the  duration  of  the  Preaident  *  term  or  term* 
in  oflloe    The  Judicial  appolnunenu  are  for 
the   Ufetime  of  the  nominee*  and   throuth 
such    nominee*.    Preeldentlal    polloiea    "lay 
stretch  far  beyond  the  term  or  even  natural 
Ule  of  a  Chief  ExecuUve 

In  theee  timee  the  people  have  a  rl«ht  to 
demand  that  a^pointeeB  to  all  of  the  eoitft* 
and  mart  eepwriaUy  the  Unlt«l  Slate.  Su- 
preme Ooart.  be  serutlnla«l  with  great  care 
The  peoAle  haw  a  rtgbt  and  a  duty  to  iaatat 
that  the  naalaiif  be  free  from  racial  bias 
and  alao  free  from  a  record  of  advocacy  and 
practice  <Jt  racial  bia*.  The  record  of  Jud«e 
Camwell  to  not  tra*  from  the  taint  of  racial 
bta*  It  Is  tr^lc  ttat  be  ta  already  a  mem- 
ber of  the  JudklVT  In  the  Ptfth  Circuit  Thl* 
tragedy  wlU  be  compowadad  if  he  is  approved 
for  a  pteee  oo  the  aupnine  Court. 


Titan  CAacs  w  Fonrr 
At  three  polnU  la  Judge  Carsweir*  adult 
life  he  ha»  elected  to  ca»t  hU  lot  with  tho*a 
who  seek  to  deprive  negroe*  of  first  cU*»  cltl- 
senaHlp.  On  each  of  theae  occasion*  he  ha* 
chosen  to  Uke  on  the  protecUve  coloraUon 
on  the  wroBgdoar*  because  that  wa«  the  ac- 
cepted p'*"*^'^  la  the  area  where  be  lived  at 
the  Ufflc.  We  do  not  rhallenge  bis  right  as  an 
Individual,  whathar  as  a  technique  of  eurvlval 
or  becausa  of  ptr-^^^'  beUel*.  to  consort  with 
racuu  and  advocate*  of  eegregaUon.  We  do 
challenge  hi*  right  to  sU  in  Judgment  In  our 
Federal  Courts  at  any  level  when  be  JoUts 
thosa  who  aaek  to  maintain  a  society  In  which 
some  dtlMOU  are  conalgasd  to  a  second  rtasa 
sutus  aliBftty  bacauia  they  are  not  whUa. 

jurtgr  CazawelTs  first  opportunity  to  taka  a 
stand  CMM  In  1»48  when  he  was  a  candldsia 
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for  a  Slate  office  Ir  Georgia  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  seriousness  of  what  candidate* 
were  saying  In  that  time  It  U  necessary  to 
look  at  the  events  which  were  occurring  On 
December  6.  1»46.  Presldfnt  Harry  8  Truman 
Issued  Executive  Order  No  9808  establUblng 
the  Presidents  Committee  on  Civil  Rlghu  in 
issuing  that  Executive  Order  the  President 
said: 

"Freedom  from  fear  I*  more  fully  reiiizea 
in  our  Country  th.in  In  any  other  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Yet.  all  parts  of  our  popul.itlon 
are  not  equally  free  from  fear.  And  from  time 
to  time,  and  In  some  place*,  this  freedom  ha* 
teen  gr-vely  ihre;.tened  It  was  »o  after  the 
last  war.  when  organized  group*  fanned 
hatred  and  Intolerance,  until,  at  time*,  mob 
action  struck  fear  into  the  he»rU  of  men 
and  women  because  ot  their  racial  origin  or 
rellgi  JUS  beliefs. 

•  Today,  freedom  from  fear,  and  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  sustain  It.  are  again 
under  attack  In  some  places  from  time  to 
time,  the  local  enforcement  of  law  and  order 
has  broken  down,  and  individuals— some- 
times ex-servicemen,  even  women— have  been 
killed,  maimed,  or  Intimidated." 

The  State  of  GeorgU  was  riven  by  strife 
created  by  those  who  were  determined  to 
keep  the  negro  "In  his  place"  with  force,  vio- 
lence and  murder.  There  w.is  but  a  short  step 
from  the  intUmmatory  phrase  spoken  on  the 
political  hustings  to  the  physical  attack  on 
individuals  solely  because  of  their  race.  The 
committee  appointed  by  President  Truman 
carried  out  Its  aoslgnment  In  1»4«,  it  pub- 
lished a  report  setung  forth  four  basic  rlghu 
which  "influenced  It*  labors."  These  rlghU 
were  safety  and  security  of  the  person,  citi- 
zenship and  lu  privilege*,  freedom  of  con- 
science and  expression  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

One  gruesome  example  of  the  committee's 
findings  occurred  on  July  20.  1948.  when  four 
negroes  were  lynched  In  Monroe.  Georgia. 
This  la  the  direct  quotation  from  the  com- 
mittee's report: 

•On   July   ao.    1946.   a   white   farmer,  toy 
Harrison,  posted  bond  for  the  release  of  Roger 
Malcolm  from  the  Jail  at  Monroe.  Georgia. 
Malcolm,  a  young  negro,  had  t>een  involved  In 
a  nght  with  hi*  white  employer  during  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  had  been  stabbed 
It  l*  reported  that  there  was  talk  of  lynching 
Malcolm   at   the    time   of   the   Incident   and 
wtille  he  was  In  Jail   Upon  Malcolm*  release, 
Harrison  started  to  drive  Malcolm.  Malcolm"* 
wife,  and  a  negro  overeeas  veteran,  George 
Doreey,  and   his  wife  out   of  Monroe.   At  a 
bridge  along  the  way  a  large  group  of  un- 
masked white  men.  armed  with  pistols  and 
shotguns,    waa  watting  They  stopped  Harrl- 
5oa's  car  and  removed  Malcolm  and  Doraey. 
As  they  were  leading  the  two  men  away.  Har- 
rison later  stated,  one  of  the  women  called 
out  the  name  of  a  n*efnber  of  the  mob.  There- 
upon the  lyncher^  returned  and  removed  the 
two  women  from  the  car.  Ttiree  volleys  of 
shou  were  fired  aa  If  by  a  squad  of  jwofes- 
sional  executioners.  The  coroner's  report  said 
that  at  least  60  bullets  were  found  In  the 
scarcely  reeogntaable  bodies    Harrison  con- 
sistently denied  that  he  could  idenUfy  any 
of  the  unmasked  murderers    State  and  Fed- 
eral Grand  Juries  reviewed  the  evidence  In 
the  case,  but  no  person  has  yet  been  Indicted 
for  the  crime." 

The  reaction  of  the  Country  to  the  report 
was  varied.  Some  viewed  It  with  great  acclaim 
and  others  denounced  It.  Moet  of  thoae  wbo 
denounced  It  were  In  the  areas  of  the  moat 
acute  racial  discrimination,  particularly  In 
the  State  of  Georgia  This  report  and  other 
efforts  to  liberalize  fhe  racial  policies  of  the 
Democratic  Party  Mfcame  a  major  campaign 
issue  Some  individuals  who  sought  oBlce  or 
were  public  ottdals  to  the  South  attempted 
to  defend  the  principle  of  equal  treatment 
under  Uw  Some  left  the  party  to  form  or  jxar- 
tlclpaU  In  other  poUUcal  organlaaUoDS.  8oma 
remained    In    tha    DemocraUo    Party    but 
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adopted    aa   outright   racist   stance  durtng 
their  campaigns. 

cAsawnx  in  last  cbotjf 
Judge  Carswell  was  In  this  last  group   His 
statement  while  campaigning  said: 

"I  am  a  Southerner  by  ancestry,  birth, 
training.  Inclination,  belief  and  practice.  I 
believe  that  segregation  of  the  races  Is  proper 
and  the  only  and  correct  way  of  life  In  our 
State  I  have  always  so  believed  and  I  shall 
alwa\-s  so  act  I  shall  be  the  last  to  submit  to 
anv  attempt  on  the  pan  of  anyone  to  break 
down  and  to  weaken  this  firmly  established 
policy  of  our  people.  If  my  own  brother  were 
to  advocate  such  a  prcgram.  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  itsue  with  and  to  oppose  him 
to  the  limit  of  mv  ability.  I  yield  to  no  man 
as  «  fellow  candidate  or  as  a  fellow  citizen  In 
the  firm  vigorous  belief  In  the  principles  of 
white  supremacy  and  I  shall  always  be  so 
governed." 

It   U  interesting   to  note,   this  statement 
did  not  come  to  General  pubUc  attenUon  un- 
til twenty-two  years  after  he  made  it.  The 
question  arises,  how  can  a  nian  be  Investi- 
gated for  the  OfBce  of  United  State*  Attor- 
ney.   United    States    District   Judge.    United 
Sutes  Judge  on  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
and    as    a    nominee    for    the    United    States 
Supreme  Court  without  this  significant  part 
of  his  life  being  weighed  In  the  conaldera- 
Uon  of  hU  fitness  for  office?  It  emphasizes 
the  callous  approach  to  racial  matters  In  our 
Country.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
Just  do  not  Uke  such  statements  seriously. 
We  do  Uke  them  serlotisly.  We  do  not  think 
they  are  excused  by  the  youth  of  those  who 
make  them.  But.  even  If  youth  U  a  defense. 
Judge  Csrswell  was  a  nature  adult  at  the 
time   he   made   this  sUtement  and  cannot 
claim  that  hi*  tender  years  provide  Immunity 
frum  the  censures  that  attach  to  »uch  *Ute- 
menu.  In  addition,  there  U  nothing  to  chow, 
in   the   long    period   of   hi*   public    life   be- 
tween 1948  and  the  present  that  the  Judge 
ha*  rejected,  retracted  or  reformed  with  re- 
spect to  hi*  1948  views.  Only  now.  when  the 
prlae  la  a  place  on   the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  does  he  come  forth  to  acknowl- 
edge that  such  a  sUtement  waa  in  error.  Be- 
cause  this  sUtement  was  brought  to  light 
by  a  prlvau  cltlaen.  It  is  reaeonable  to  as- 
sume that  a  more  careful   Investigation  by 
the  duly  authorlaed  go%-ernment  repreeenU- 
llves   may   well   reveal   other  expressions  of 
thl*  kind  made  at  a  later  daU.  However,  thl* 
SUtement  standing  alone  U  itaeU  enough  to 
deny  approval  of  this  nomlaattoo. 

"roLrncAL  aaramancr"  w»i*cc«FTAaL« 
Ho  amount  of  poUtlcal  expediency,  no 
amount  of  personal  crlttclsm  expressed 
against  thoee  who  oppose  this  appointment 
and  no  attempU  to  dismiss  the  statement  as 
one  made  In  the  "'heat  of  the  campaign"  will 
ever  be  accepted  by  mort  negroes  of  the 
United  sutes  and  most  clvlUzed  people  in 
the  world  as  legitimate  excuses  for  approv- 
ing this  nomination.  The  sUrk  fact  now  Is 
this.  An  advocate  of  racial  segregation  has 
been  named  by  the  Hlxon  Admlalstratlom  to 
serve  oo  the  United  Sutes  Supreme  Court. 
Now  that  this  fact  U  known,  thoae  who  vote 
for  the  approval  of  this  nomination  will  be 
voting  to  place  a  segregationist  on  the  United 
Sutes  Court. 

There  la  a  second  chapter  in  Judge  Cars- 
well's  life  which  must  tlso  be  reviewed  to 
the  conuxt  of  the  times  In  the  1940'8  the 
negroes  of  the  United  Sutes  expanded  their 
legal  attacks  on  segregation  to  Include 
swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  playgrounds, 
parka  and  other  recreational  facilities  owned 
and  operated  by  sUU.  municipal  or  other 
governmant  uniU.  In  St.  Ixjuls.  Missouri,  a 
court  granted  an  Injunction  against  the  city 
for  ito  refMal  to  allow  negroes  to  use  a  mu- 
pt^r^i  ssrtmmlng  pooL  (Drmfer  r.  City  of 
St.  LouU.  t»SO) .  Similar  dedaloas  had  baan 
gl^aa  in  CaUfsrala  {Lopez  v.  Seocombe.  JM4) 
and  to  munlclpaUj  owaad  golf  ooorsas  llM0 
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V.    JIfayor   and   City   Council   of   Baltimore. 
1948).  .     , 

In  1950  a  Florida  Court  upheld  regulations 
providing  for  the  use  of  a  municipal  golf 
course  by  negroes  on  Monday  only,  the  claim 
being  that  the  allocation  Of  time  to  one  day 
v.as  In  proportion  to  the  negro  use.  {Rice  v. 
Arnold,  1950).  The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
upheld  this  decision  on  the  basis  of  the 
•separate  but  equal"  doctrine.  Subsequently, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
racial  segregation  on  publicly  owned  golf 
courses  was  unconslllulloiial.  {Holmes  v. 
City  of  Atlanta,  1955). 

To  avoid  complying  with  the  clear  Inten- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  derision,  many 
public  officials  either  closed  the  facilities 
that  were  available  for  recrc.-xtlon  or  trans- 
ferred them  to  private  ownership. 

For  example.  In  1956,  the  Georgia  State 
Parks  Director  leased  nine  of  the  parks  to 
private  citizens  at  an  average  price  of  $2,000 
per  month  to  preserve  segregation.  In  1957 
the  resldenU  of  Marshall.  Texas,  voted  to 
sell  their  municipal  swimming  pool  after  a 
suit  was  filed  against  segregation.  The  New 
York  Times  for  July  10,  1957.  reported  that 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida,  sold  Its  $1  million 
dollar  golf  course  for  $526,400  to  evade  a 
Federal  Court  ruling  permitting  negroes  to 
use  the  course. 


SEGRXCATEO   COI.F  COURSE 

On  April  24,  1956.  dtlaens  of  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  where  Judge  Carswell  was  then  re- 
siding, changed  their  golf  course  from  a 
municipally  owned  facility  where  negroes 
played  on  a  very  restricted  basis  to  a  pri- 
vately owned  facility  where  negroes  could 
not  play  at  all.  They  were  banned  because 
of  race.  It  Is  well  known  that  Judge  Carswell 
Is  listed  as  one  of  the  incorporators  of  this 
private  club.  If  Judge  Carswell  had  been  an 
ordinary  citizen  unaware  of  the  full  Impli- 
cation of  signing  articles  of  incorporation  or 
If  he  had  been  a  lawyer  In  private  practice 
who  wished  to  be  of  assistance  to  his  fellow 
citizens  this  action  would  not  be  Important. 
Judge  Carswell  was  not  an  ordinary  citizen. 
He  was  the  United  SUtes  District  Attorney 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  Laws 
of  the  United  States.  As  such,  he  had  an 
obligation,  not  only  to  avoid  participation 
In  efforu  to  defy  the  law,  but  also  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  participation  In  such 
efforu.  He  did  not  fulfill  this  obligation.  He 
signed  a  document  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  lU  original  objective,  accom- 
plished the  result  of  banning  negroes  from 
a  recreational  facility  solely  because  of  their 
race.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  those  who 
defend  Judge  Carswell  first  excuse  him  for 
his  1948  racist  utterances  on  the  grounds  of 
youth,  but  his  1956  acUon  is  somewhat  more 
difficult.  Nevertheless,  they  are  IncUned  to 
excuse  this  also  because  It  was  a  routine 
signature  and  he  paid  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  accomplish  this  noble  purpose  of  repair- 
ing a  damaged  club  house  located  on  the 
golf  course  property. 

UNACCEPTABUE  EXPLANATION 

It  may  be  that  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee can  accept  this  explanaUon  given  by 
Judge  Carswell  and  still  be  at  peace  with 
their  own  consciences,  but  It  U  unlikely  that 
reasonable  men  and  women  outside  of  the 
Senate  will  accept  It.  Those  who  favor  racial 
segregation  undoubtedly  will  rejoice  If  the 
explanation  Is  accepted  because  It  will  be 
proved  that  sophisticated  methods  of  evad- 
tog  the  law  have  triumphed,  but  they  most 
likely  win  know  that  It  Is  ridiculous  on  lU 
face.  Those  who  do  not  favor  racial  segre- 
gation wlU  feel  the  cold  Iron  pressure  of  the 
chains  of  frtistratlon  once  agato  restrain 
their  eflorU  to  achieve  a  society  to  which 
those  who  deny  equal  treatment  to  their 
fellow  citizens  are  not  rewarded  with  high 
office  and  new  opportunities  to  poison  the 
wells  of  jtistlce  as  Judges  on  the  bench. 
The  third  opportimlty  for  Judge  Carswell 
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to  demonstrate  by  his  action  that  he  had 
repudiated  the  1948  speech  came  after  the 
great  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  outlawing  segregation  In  the  public 
schools.  By  that  time  he  was  a  Judge  on  the 
Bench  In  the  Northern  District  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  Others  will  deal  more  In  detail 
with  his  record  as  a  Judge.  I  offer  one  ex- 
ample which  Indicates  how  he  again  became  a 
part  of  the  pattern  which  Is  exemplified  by 
the  words  of  his  1948  speech.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  unthinking  and  unskillful  advocates 
of  segregation  resisted  the  1954  decision  with 
force.  Intimidation,  violence,  economic  pres- 
Fure  and  even  murder.  It  Is  also  well  known 
that  the  wiser  and  more  sophisticated  forces 
of  resistance  resorted  to  changes  in  the  laws 
of  states,  delays  through  extended  litigation 
and  other  obstructionist  tactics  under  the 
color  of  law.  Judge  Carswell  was  a  part  of  this 
latter  strategy.  Even  if  we  assume  that  he 
was  unknowingly  a  part  of  It,  the  end  result 
Is  the  s.ime.  He  wr.s  a  force  which  contrib- 
u^.ed  to  the  pattern  associated  with  the  de- 
lay In  Implementation  of  the  school  desegre- 
gation decision.  The  example  I  offer  Is  Steele 
V    The  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  Leon 
County,  Florida.  ThU  was  a  suit  Instituted  to 
19G3    to    require    desegregation    of    public 
schools.  Because  of  delays  this  case  dragged 
on  until  1967. 

In  closing  this  presentation.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  a  convention  of  wolves 
It  Is  always  easy  to  pass  a  resolution  Justify- 
ing raids  on  the  sheepfold  because  the  occu- 
pants thereof  wUUully  and  knowingly  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  gastric  Juices  In  the  digestive 
system  of  the  predators.  This  lupine  type  of 
reasoning  U  widely  used  In  our  society  to- 
day—especially in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  We 
urge  our  citizens  to  rely  upon  the  law,  but 
we  appoint  prejudiced  law  officers  as  en- 
forcers. We  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  ne- 
groes go  Into  the  courts  instead  of  Into  tne 
streets,  but  we  then  confront  them  with 
Judges  who  have  decided  to  deny  them  relief 
even  before  they  enter  the  court  house  door. 
The  one  great  exception  to  all  of  this  has  been 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  ThU  Court 
is  under  attack  and  condemnation  because  It 
has  handed  down  decisions  that  destroy  long 
standing  unjust  practices.  The  state  legis- 
latures pass  unconstitutional  restrictions  on 
freedom  and  the  Supreme  Court  Is  con- 
demned becaus  It  strikes  down  such  mon- 
strous attacks  on  liberty.  Those  who  vilify 
the  Supreme  Court  have  learned  to  make 
use  of  vague  words  and  phrases  that  arouse 
base  passions  and  protests  ag!\.lnst  the  most 
notle  tribunal  to  the  civilized  world. 
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SraiCT  CONSTRUCTIONIST  DEFINED 


a  reply  to  a  question  on  that  point.  Instead 
he  offered  the  committee  a  new  phrase  by 
saying  that.  "I  do  not  think  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  a  continuing  consUtuUonal 
convention."  The  hearer  Is  entitled  to  ask 
what  does  that  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  the 
Court  was  sitting  as  a  convention  when  It 
upheld  the  right  of  negroes  to  play  on  a 
publicly  owned  golf  course?  Does  It  mcp.n 
that  the  NaUons  highest  tribunal  Is  no 
longer  acting  as  a  court  when  it  orders  im- 
plementation of  a  fifteen  year  old  decree 
against  segregation  In  the  public  schools? 
In  the  light  of  his  past  record,  It  Is  fair  to 
conclude  in  these  Instances  that  Judge  Cars- 
well  would  believe  that  such  decisions  are 
the  products  of  a  "continuing  constitutional 
convention  rather  than  the  constitutionally 
Biinctloned  decisions  of  a  court  of  law. 

RATIFICATION    OF   RACISM 

We  have  seen  and  heard  many  of  the  sup- 
porters  of   his   nomination.   Some   of    them 
are  reaonable  men  who  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  as  champions  of  civil  rights. 
Their  advocacy  of  approval  for  this  nomina- 
tion Is  another  indication  of  the  wide  gulf 
that  separates  the  reality  faced  by  the  op- 
pressed  and   the   Insulated  world  to  which 
their  sympathizers  live.  As  one  travels  about 
the  country,  It  Is  clear  that  victims  of  racial 
dlscrlmlnaUon  are  not  convinced  that  Judge 
Carswell  has  really  abandoned  his  belief  in 
the   wisdom   of   racial   segregation   and   the 
verity  of  white  supremacy.  Perhaps  It  would 
be  possible  for  the  men  of  good  will,  who  sup- 
port Judge  Carswell,  to  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  the  victims  of  racial  discrimination 
If  those  gentlemen  would  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  are  considering  a  nominee 
who  in  his  early  adult  career  bad  blaUntly 
expounded    the    doctrines    of    Adolf    Hitler 
or  Josef  SUlln.  We  might  accept  his  profes- 
sion of  a  change  of  ways  twenty  years  after 
the   speech   was  made,   but  we   would   not 
put  him  on  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other 
Federal  Court.  Moit  of  the  black  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtes  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
difference    between    European    demagoguery 
and  the  home  grown  variety  which,  for  want 
of  a  more  odious  term,  we  caU  racism.  The 
negroes  of  America  are  waiting  to  see  wheth- 
er the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  ratify 
racism  by  confirming  this  nominee  In  spite 
of  his  speech  and  to  disregard  of  his  record. 
We   hope    that  the  grave   error  which   was 
committed  when  Judge  CarsweU  was  nomi- 
nated will  not  be  riveted  toto  the  history 
of  our  Country  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Therefore,  we  ask  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  rejected. 


One  of  the  phrases  current  today  Is  "strict 
constructionist."  One  may  very  well  ask  what 
docs  that  mean?  The  simple  answer  is  It 
means  everything  and  It  means  nothing. 
Therefore,  It  U  better  to  speak  In  plain  words 
when  one  describes  the  qualifications  that 
are  being  sought  in  a  judge  who  is  to  be  ele- 
vated to  this  high  court.  When  one  makes 
a  plain  word  substitute  for  this  term  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  the  policies  and  practices 
of  this  admlnlftratlon.  These  policies  and 
practices  are  clearly  designed  to  create  fur- 
ther and  inexcusable  delays  In  the  desegre- 
gation of  public  schools.  This  Is  the  policy 
now  employed  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  was  the  policy  of  Judge 
Havnsworth  and  It  U  a  clearly  discernible 
thread  In  the  decisions  given  by  Judge  Cars- 
well.  We  believe  that  If  the  administration's 
desire  to  have  a  so-called  "strict  construc- 
tionist" on  the  Supreme  Court  has  any 
meaning  to  the  case  of  the  nomtoee  now 
before  this  committee.  It  means  that  the 
President  wants  a  Judge  who  will  use  his 
office  to  delay  school  desegregation  In  par- 
ticular and  aU  other  clvU  rlghte  progress  to 
general. 

But,  let  us  see  what  Judge  CarsweU 
thought  about  that  term  "strict  construc- 
tionist." He  did  not  give  a  clear  definition  to 


WELCOME  TO  PRESIDENT 
POMPIDOU 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1970 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  I  would  indeed  extend 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  President 
Pompidou.  His  visit  to  the  United  States 
is  another  forward  step  in  the  warm  re- 
lations that  our  country  has  had  with 
France  since  our  very  beginning.  In  the 
course  of  events,  there  will  inevitably  be 
an  occasional  difference  between  the  pol- 
icies of  two  great  coimtries  and  there 
will  be  times  when  the  leadership  of 
strong  nations  will  look  at  the  issues  of 
the  time  from  divergent  points  of  view. 
But.  I  would  remind  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  that  the  warm  and 
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friendly  relationship  between  tlie  people 
of  Prance  and  of  the  United  States  has 
been  significant  to  the  progress  of  the 
world  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
future. 

There  is  every  oveiridin;.'  :cason  that 
we  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
French  people  and  their  leaders  and  par- 
ticularly with  their  distlngutshe<  Pres- 
ident. Monsieur  Pompidou.  It  is  in  the 
warmest  spirit  of  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality that  1  extend  to  this  great  loAder 
a  lousln.;  wt-lcome  to  America 


THE  REMARKABLE  MORMONS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  trAii 

rs  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESt.N  \.\\V.  '  s 

Wednesday.  Februaru  25.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  the  discussions  that  have  been 
taking  place  concerning  the  bold  new- 
welfare  proposals  of  the  President,  and 
the  imminent  reporting  of  a  new  na- 
tional welfare  bill  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  thought  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
press  who  may  have  missed  it  to  read 
an  article  about  the  highly  .»ucressful 
welfare  program  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saint.<.  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Febn'ar>-  24.  n70.  ••isue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News 

The  article  follows: 
Wurv.'^e   PaocBAMs  Includi  Siabj^    r\i»Ms 
Run  bt  Voluntexb» 


(By  Richard  Starnes) 

8.»LT  Lakk  City.  Feb  24  —At  welfare  square 

•  iipry  oldster  nkmed  Charlie  celet>rates  bis 
84th  Mrthday  by  nuing  grocery  orders  In  the 
creamery  a  blind  man  sure  handedly  attends 

•  giant  whirling  churn.  Elsewhere  a  some- 
time menUl  p*tlent  helps  cheerfuUy  when 
his  mind  U  clear  Once  in  a  while  a  paroled 
convict  gets  his  new  start  here 

Welfare  Square,  one  ot  a  hundred  "bishops 
store-bousea"  around  which  the  Mormon 
church  welfare  program  work*.  U  a  super- 
market with  no  caah  registers,  a  department 
store  that  never  sends  bills,  a  cannery  where 
the  governor's  wife  may  peel  potatoes  beside 
the  wife  of  a  disabled  tndlt;ent  It  Is  a  grain 
elevator  built  wholly  by  volunteer  work  that 
holds  191  CATloads  of  wheat  and  Is  kept 
eternally  filled  It  Is  a  grade  A  dsry  It  m  an 
outlet  for  a  huge  comple*  ot  some  600 
church-owned  farms,  ranches  and  factories 
that  produce  food,  clothlnfr.  WMtp.  detcrgenu, 
even  shoe  polish  and  toothpaste. 

Nowhere  are  the  Uormon  virtues  of  indus- 
try, frugality  and  cooperation  better  exem- 
plified than  in  the  welfare  program  The 
Church  of  Jeaua  Christ  of  Latter-day  Sainu 
takes  care  of  Its  own.  and  it  is  a  rare  Mormon 
who  needs  help  and  who  turns  to  the  county 
dole  rm»her  than  to  the  church  self-help 
program. 

WCLrABE    STATt 

The  Mormon  church's  private  welfare  state 
had  Its  modem  beginnings  In  1936.  when  the 
travail  of  the  Arrest  Depression  demanded 
an  up-to-date  system  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  Impoverished  church  meml)ers  The  first 
presidency,  which  Is  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  LOe  church.  esUbllshed  the  welfare 
program  with  typical  Mormon  attention  to 
shrewd  hiulneee  practice  and  to  the  convic- 
tion that  IdlenMs  U  a  curt*. 

"From  the  beglnnlnt."  a  tract  gtving  the 
hUtory  ot  ttM  welfare  program  saya.  "tb* 
long-rang*  objective  of   the  plan   has  been 
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to  build  character  In  the  members  of  the 
church,  both  givers  and  receivers  alike — 
thus  rescuing  all  thnt  U  finest  down  deep 
Inside  of  them  and  bringing  to  flower  and 
fruitage  the  latent  richness  of  the  spir- 
it .  . 

Church  memljers.  lUe  tract  coiulnues,  "are 
taught  to  avoid  debr  us  they  would  a  plague; 
to  live  within  their  Inci^me;  und  to  sture  a 
year  s  supply  of  toort  rlothli'g.  and  where 
pcKk'^lble.  fuel " 

Tiie  latter  lujum-li-ti  poaslbly  an  anach- 
roni-'m  in  modern  limit*  is  a  hangover  from 
Mirinon  pioneer  l>eglni>lngs  that  Is  still 
observed  by  many  fuilhfvil  members  of  the 
church  Even  some  apartment -dwelling  fam- 
ilies In  modern  Salt  Lake  City  keep  a  year'c 
supply  of  cnniird  goods  squirreled  iiwny  in 
a  closet 

vuicNTcra  i,.»»oB 
AIniUkt  wltliout  exception  t!ie  t;ood^  ..\ull- 
..ble  In  the  bishops  storehouses  are  products 
of  church-owned  enterprises  that  are  run 
with  rare  exception.*  by  voltuiteer  l.ibor 
Glen  L  Rudd.  a  caunv  Mornvui  businessman 
who  operates  Welfare  Square  points  hall 
apologetically  to  a  sheU  nilcd  with  com- 
mercial electric  light  bulbs  and  ruefully  con- 
cedes that  so  far  the  Mormons  do  not  have 
a  factory  capable  of  producing  them 

A*  with  much  of  the  social  and  spirltu.il 
life  of  the  church  the  welfare  program  re- 
volves around  the  hardworking  unpaid 
bishops  who  rtin  the  "wards"  icongrega- 
tlonsi  that  are  the  basic  building  blocks  In 
the  church's  awesomely  complicated  orga- 
nlzition.  Upon  the  ward  bishop  (alls  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  the  welfare  program 
work  He  lor  one  of  two  assistants)  must 
personally  Investigate  cases  of  need,  must 
decide  what  remedial  steps  to  take,  and  ithe 
keystone  of  Mormon  philosophy)  must  start 
the  family  back  on  the  road  to  self-suffl- 
clency  by  finding  Jt'lw  (often  at  Welfare 
Squitrei 

SCVSJaTElN    HUSITISUS 

It  la  the  bishop  who  grants  Indigents  ad- 
niKsion  to  one  of  17  Mormon  hospitals  and 
he  Is  the  one  who  signs  the  checks  when 
cash  relief  Is  needed.  The  bishop  also  signs 
the  (^x>d  orders  that  are  the  only  acceptable 
currency  In  Welfare  Square's  huge  super- 
market 

.  The  "tithing"  (giving  of  10  per  cent  of 
one's  income  to  the  church  i  and  the  enor- 
mous amounts  of  volunteer  lat>or  that  faith- 
ful memt>ers  must  produce  are  not  the  sum 
of  the  good  Mormon's  expected  contribu- 
tion lo  the  needy.  Every  Mormon  family  is 
expected  in  addition  to  fast  for  one  day  each 
mon.h.  ccntrlbutlng  ca^h  to  the  relief  fund 
equal  to  the  amount  saved  by  missing  two 
meals. 

An  iden  of  the  magnitude  of  Mormon  wel- 
farism can  t>e  obtained  from  statistics  for 
1967  (the  latest  year  for  which  complete  fig- 
ures are  available).  In  that  year  16  million 
pounds  of  food  were  distributed,  along  with 
5.795  tons  of  coal  and  more  than  one  million 
Items  of  household  supplies  and  clothing. 
Hospitalization,  medical,  burial  and  other 
cash  assistance  amounted  to  more  than  $3 
million.  In  all.  help  was  provided  for  81.964 
persons.  More  than  4,000  paying  Jobs  were 
found,  and  some  684  handicapped  persons 
were  given  employment  within  the  program 

LTTS  MC  woaK 

Welfare  Square  manager  Rudd  likes  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  British  welfare  state  bu- 
reaucrat who  visited  Welfare  Square.  The 
Briion.  la  a  captious  mood  t>ecaus«  be  did 
not  agree  with  the  Mormon  pblloeophy  of 
linking  work  with  aaslstanc*.  cornered  two 
old  t>oy8  who  were  happily  cborlng  In  Wel- 
fare Square's  huge  root  cellar 

"Tell  me."  the  visitor  asked,  "dont  you 
think  at  your  age  you  should  l>e  able  to  alt 
In  a  rocker  and  enjoy  yourself.  Instead  of  your 
bishop  making  you  work  this  way?  " 

"Ha."  snorted  one  old  boy  (who  turned 
out  to  l>e  somewhat  t>eyond  age  M).  "my 
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bishop  doesn't  make  me  work,  he  leU  me 
work" 

Proudly  Mr  Rudd  shows  a  caller  the  fleet 
ol  trucks  that  deUver  Welfare  Square  gro- 
ceries to  families  unable  to  come  after  them 
"These  trucks  are  kept  unmarked  deliber- 
ately." he  notes.  "No  one  In  a  ward  except 
the  bishop  and  his  assistants  needs  to  now 
that  a  tamllv  Is  being  helped.  Self-respect  U 
ih  •  m.>^i  imp)";*!!!  tliins  wc  supply  here  " 


LUIS  ORTIZ  MONASTERIO 


HON   ELIGIO  de  U  GARZA 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVF:! 
Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr  DE  i.\  GARZA  Mr  Speaker,  the 
proole  who  I've  on  the  Texas-Mexico 
border  are  subject  to  two  cultures  and 
hatv'  ih-  piiVilere  of  i.articipating  in  the 
be.a  from  each.  The  border  people  have 
a  radicular  sen.sitlvity  for  the  artwork 
of  Mex-c^  where  historically  and 
through  the  centuries  of  change,  sculp- 
ture has  always  depicted  th?  Republics 

spirit. 

It  WM  my  pleasure  last  night  to  visit 
the  Pan  American  Union  where  the 
sculpture  of  one  of  Mexico's  greats  is  on 
display.  He  U  Luis  Ortiz  Monasterio  of 
Mexico  City.  Mr.  Ortiz  was  selected  as 
the  outstanding  sculptor  of  Mexico  in 
1967  and  given  an  award  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.  Some  of  his  worka  stand 
in  the  garden  of  the  residence  of  the  late 
President  Lopez  Mateos.  He  also  has 
works  in  the  new  Seguro  Social  BuUding 
in  Mexico  City.  Chapultepec  Park,  as 
well  as  other  locations  in  Mexico. 

For  the  benefit  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
Include  herein  what  the  Pan  American 
Unions  Division  of  Visual  Arts  said  in 
ius  display  pamphlet  about  Mr.  Ortiz  and 
respectfully  invite  my  colleagues  to  visit 
his   exhibit: 

Throughout  all  periods  of  Mexican  history, 
the  bp.rit  of  the  Mexican  people  has  beeti 
expressed  meet  explicitly  through  the  art  of 
sculpture  In  present-day  art  the  work  cl 
Luis  Ortiz  Monasterio,  who  might  he  con- 
sidered the  father  of  modem  sculpture  in 
Mexico,  is  perhaps  the  most  representative 
example  of  tbU  tradlUon.  Blending  past  and 
preeent,  combining  preColumblan  elements 
with  the  slmpllflcatlona  of  contemporary 
sculpture,  he  converU  his  art  Into  an  inter- 
national language  Although  only  hU  small- 
scale  works  are  presented  In  this  exhibition, 
they  are  sufBclent  to  provide  us  with  the  es- 
sence of  his  Ideas. 

Bom  in  Mexico  City  in  1906.  Ortiz  Monas- 
terio studied  at  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos 
from  1920  to  1924  From  1924  to  1930  he  re- 
sided in  California,  where  he  presented  his 
first  one-man  exhibition.  In  Mexico  City  he 
has  had  one-man  shows  at  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Aru  (1931).  the  Gallery  of  Mexican  Art 
(1935.  1959).  and  the  National  University  of 
Mexico  In  the  United  States  he  has  exhibited 
at  the  Book  Shop  Art  Gallery  in  Los  Angeles 
(1939).  Gump's  Art  Gallery  In  San  Francisco 
( 1930) ,  and  the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery  In  New 
York  City  ( 1950) .  In  1949  he  participated  In 
the  International  Exhibition  of  Sculpture 
at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

More  than  ten  public  monuments  executed 
by  the  artist  are  to  be  found  In  Mexico  City. 
Including  the  monument  of  Nezahualcoytl  In 
Chapultepec  Park,  sculptures,  fountains,  and 
the  portico  for  the  Civic  Plaza  Theater,  and 
a  fountain  for  the  National  Medical  Center. 
In  1967  be  created  a  bust  of  the  Mexican  ed- 
ucator Justo  Sierra,  which  now  stands  in  the 
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Plaza  of  the  Americas  In  Paris,  and  in  1969 
a  bust  of  the  Mexican  poet  Amado  Nervo. 
which  is  In  Montevideo.  Uruguay. 

Smaller  works  by  the  artist  are  Included 
in  the  coUectlons  of  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  the  National  School  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  \n  Mexico 
City  as  well  as  in  numerous  private  collec- 
tions In  his  native  country  and  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  first  presentation  of  his  work  in 
the  Washington  area. 


SPEAKING  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1970 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  our  Nations  major  conservation  orga- 
nizations are  deeply  concerned  about 
H.R.  12025,  the  timber  bill,  which  Is  to 
come  before  this  body  tomorrow.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  would  like  to 
list  some  of  these  organizations  because 
they  are  a  very  Impressive  group.  They 
Include  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources,  the  Federation  of  West- 
em  Outdoor  Clubs,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  Sierra  Club,  Trout  Unlimited,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  and  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  The  organiza- 
tions all  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
H  R   12025. 

I  have  an  editorial  that  was  printed  in 
todays  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  calls  this  timber  bill  an  attempt 
to  raid  our  national  forests.  The  edito- 
rial also  calls  the  bill  a  test  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  present  administra- 
tion to  protect  our  environment.  I  In- 
clude this  very  cogent  editorial  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Speaking  of  the  Environment 
The  Sierra  Club  and  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  have  raised  a  question  that  directly 
tests  the  determination  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  protect  and  restore  the  en- 
vironment against  the  pressures  of  vested 
Interests.  The  question  Is:  where  are  the  de- 
taUed  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  on  the  environmental 
Impact  of  pending  legislation  to  get  "optt- 
mvun  tlml>er  productivity"  out  of  the  na- 
tional forests? 

The  freshly  signed  BnvlronmenUl  Policy 
Act  calls  for  Just  such  an  analysis  to  be  made 
to  the  President  and  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  by  agencies  recommending 
Just  such  legislation.  The  House  is  scheduled 
to  take  up  the  bill — the  so-called  "National 
Timber  Supply  Act" — ^tomorrow,  and  both 
Cabinet  heads  have  endorsed  It.  But  from 
neither  of  the  departments  has  oome  the 
evaluation  required  under  law. 

There  reluctance,  though  hardly  commend- 
able. Is  all  too  understandable.  The  bill 
thre.itens  to  upeet  the  "multiple  use."  long 
established  as  policy  for  the  national  forests: 
a  balance  among  the  various  demands  of 
water  supply,  wildlife  protection,  recreation 
and  Umber  production.  It  would  do  so  em- 
phatically in  favor  of  timber  as  the  priority 
use,  to  the  profit  of  the  logging  industry 
and  the  despoliation  of  much  of  the  19  per- 
cent of  the  country's  forest  land  that  Is  still 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 
In  fifteen  years,  old  growth  would  be  cut 
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that  the  Forest  S«'vlce  has  been  planning 
to  ration  out  over  a  century.  Logging  would 
be  king — and  forget  about  scenery,  environ- 
ment and  everything  else. 

The  pretext  for  this  raid  is  the  need  for 
more  bousing.  But  it  would  be  bard  for 
Secretary  Romney  or  anyone  else  to  make  a 
convincing  case.  If  the  country  Is  short  of 
lumber,  why  did  It  export  four-bllllon  board 
feet  last  year?  Why  has  the  rate  of  export 
been  doubling  In  the  past  few  years?  And  why 
are  huge  quantities  of  logs  still  being  shipped 
to  Japan?  It  Is  pertinent  to  ask  why  some 
thirty  out  of  thirty-three  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  used  the  need  for 
housing  to  Justify  this  bill,  while  only  nine 
of  those  33  voted  for  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act. 

The  House  should  turn  back  this  attempted 
misuse  of  a  great  national  asset.  And  the  Ad- 
ministration ought  to  be  Dghting  this  timber 
grab,  not  endorsing  it. 


GOV.  WILIJAM  T.  CAHILL'S 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    IfASSACHDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  problems  of  our 
urban  society  and  about  how  we  should 
solve  them.  However,  when  you  get  right 
down  to  it,  it  becomes  clear  that  strong 
and  courageous  leadership  is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  to  any  kind  of  solution. 

Gov.  WiUiam  T.  Cahill  of  New  Jersey, 
our  former  colleague,  has  imdertaken  a 
most  difficult  job,  but  he  has  done  so 
with  the  dedication  and  principle  that 
he  exercised  so  often  in  this  body.  I  have 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  his 
inaugural  address.  It  eloquently  reflects 
his  acute  awareness  of  the  problems  he 
faces,  from  crime  to  education  to  pollu- 
tion and  beyond.  It  also  reflects  his  sin- 
cere determination  to  attack  these  prob- 
lems writh  all  the  resources  that  he  can 
command. 

I  applaud  Governor  Cahill  for  the 
strong  and  courageous  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  mo\ing  to  overcome  these  seem- 
ingly insoluble  problems.  I  think  his  re- 
marks are  relevant  not  only  to  the  people 
of  New  Jersey,  but  also  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  to  all  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  Therefore  I  would  like  to 
include  them  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Inaugural  Address  or  Wh-liam  T.  Cahhx, 
Governor  or  New  Jerset,  January  20,  1970 

Reverend  Clergy,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  My  Dls- 
tlnglshed  Predecessors,  Members  of  the  leg- 
islature, my  family,  friends  and  fellow  citi- 
zens: 

We  meet  In  this  historic  city  in  the  first 
month  of  a  new  decade  to  finalize  the  will  of 
the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  emphatically  de- 
clared this  past  November. 

We  meet  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  on 
this  cold  January  day  to  inaugurate  a  new 
Administration  with  much  the  same  cere- 
mony that  characterhBed  more  than  60  such 
occasions  since  the  establishment  of  the  free 
and  Independent  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  record  of  the  Intervening  years,  now 
almost  two  centuries.  Is  one  at  which  only 
the  superficially  informed  might  scoff,  per- 
mitting today's  headlines  to  crowd  out  the 
underlying  story  of  achievement  In  every 
field  by  generations  of  sons  and  daughters 
of  New  Jersey  ...  In  science  and  tbe  arts  . .  . 
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In  government  and  law  ...  In  war  and  In 
peace.  To  mention  the  names  of  Edison  and 
Stevens,  Whitman  and  Williams,  Pitney, 
Griggs  and  Wilson.  Lawrence  and  Halsey, 
Aldrtn,  Schirra  and  SchweJckart  ...  at  this 
place  and  moment  is  no  chauvinist  rhetoric. 
It's  an  affirmation  required  of  one  assuming 
this  high  office. 

No  man  takes  his  oath,  no  man  assumes 
the  Office  of  Governor  without  experiencing 
an  almost  tangible  union  with  the  rich  his- 
tory and  tradition  that  is  New  Jersey.  I 
think  I  speak  for  many  of  us  here  In  public 
life  when  I  add  that  history  and  tradition 
to  us  is  more  than  yellowed  parchment,  styl- 
ized ritual  or  self-correcting  remembrances 
of  another  time. 

We  prefer  to  think  of  history  and  tradition 
in  human  terms,  and  to  identify  with  men 
not  unlike  ourselves  attempting  to  solve  the 
problems  of  their  day.  Each  new  Governor 
m  his  own  way  and  in  his  own  time  saw,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  an  opportunity  to  set 
the  tone  of  his  Administration. 

Many  of  my  predecessors,  honestly  alarmed 
at  the  number  and  complexity  of  problems 
pressing  In  from  all  sides,  used  this  occasion 
to  articulate  a  seemingly  endless  Utany  of 
crisis.  Yet,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  exag- 
geration for  me  to  say  that  never  before  in 
the  history  of  New  Jersey  has  an  InconUng 
Governor  been  confronted  with  the  number 
of  problems,  both  In  variety  and  degree, 
which  now  face  this  new  Administration. 

While  this  address  mxist  essentially  be  a 
declaration  of  principle  rather  than  a  specifi- 
cation of  policies,  the  citizens  have  the  right 
to  know  my  thoughts  on  the  most  pressing 
of  these  problems. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  Image 
attached  to  our  proud  State's  name  In  press 
and  periodicals  throughout  the  Nation.  While 
we  know  New  Jersey  Is  a  law-abiding  and 
basically  religious  community  of  seven  mil- 
lion souls,  candor  compels  the  admission  that 
we  do  have  serious  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems. I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
people  of  this  Stote  .  .  .  those  In  North 
Jersey  and  South  Jersey  .  .  .  the  old  and 
young  .  .  .  the  rich  and  poor  ...  the  vocal 
minorities  and  the  silent  majority  .  .  .  black 
and  white  ...  all  the  good  people  .  .  . 
seven  million  of  them  ...  are  shocked  at 
the  charges  leveled  against  officials  In  almost 
every  branch  of  the  government. 

They  expect — they  demand— that  every 
countering  resource  of  their  government  be 
used  to  insure  impartial  Investigation,  fair 
prosecution,  and  Just  punishment  of  the 
faithless  few  who  have  betrayed  their  public 
trust  and  those  who  have  corrupted  them. 
I,  therefore,  want  to  assure  you,  my  fellow 
citizens,  that  In  this  crisis,  where  the  very  life 
of  self-government  Is  at  Issue,  there  wUl  be 
no  executive  compromise,  neither  of  principle 
nor  poUcy.  notJrtth  the  Legislature,  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  with  the  administrative  depart- 
ments: for  where  criminals  go  impunlshed 
for  breaking  the  law,  good  citizens  are  penal- 
ized In  their  obedience  to  It. 

No  other  single  factor.  In  my  Judgment, 
handicaps  the  efforts  ol  men  of  good  will  to 
compose  social  differences  that  the  cynical 
conviction  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  law 
abiding  themselves  that  a  combination  of 
great  wealth  and  purchased  influence  placed 
a  favorite  few  beyond  the  law  that  binds  all 
others.  The  resulting  malaise  In  the  body 
politic  has  caused  some,  you've  read  or  heard 
them,  to  question  the  further  vlablUty  of 
the  democratic  system,  and  excited  others, 
surely  you've  seen  them  on  the  television 
screen,  to  demand  its  overthrow. 

Unconvinced  by  tbe  tortured  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  theorists  and  unfrlghtened  by  the 
violence  of  the  activists,  we  propose  another 
prescription,  not  very  new  to  be  sure,  but 
effective  in  earUer  times  of  trial.  We.  the 
representaUves  of  this  generaUon  of  good 
Jerseymen.  reclaim  for  our  fellow  citizens 
the  full  power  to  do  all  acts  and  things  that 
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this  State  has  xlie  sovereign  right,  and  we 
the  moral  obligation.  If  not  the  sacred  duty, 
to  do. 

This  is  not  an  opportune  occasion  to  de* 
lall  the  step*  that  have  already  been  taken 
..ud  that  win  be  taken  In  the  war  agalnat 
crime  in  New  Jersey.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
:here  Is  a  total  commitment  ou  the  part  of 
thib  Admlulatratlon  to  search  out  and  de- 
stroy the  corrupters  and  the  corrupted 
wnerever  they  exist  In  the  21  counties  of 
New  Jersey.  No  area  will  be  sacroeanct.  and 
no  party  will  be  Immune.  So  that  the  mes- 
sage IS  clear  to  all.  I  would  remind  you  that 
this  Administration  has  no  commitment  ex- 
cept to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  that,  therefore,  in  the  words  oi  the 
soldier  poet.  I  begin  my  service  with  a  c>im- 
plete  freedom  of  action,  'able  to  walk  in  my 
own  way  and  with  an  eye  to  see  things  as 
they  are'.  War  on  crime  in  this  State  pro- 

^'*^Niunn 
»••  ifteir 
clearly  and  dramatically  that  more  than  a 
new  Administration  and  a  new  decade  is 
tinder  way  in  Trenton.  This  will  not  be  a 
new  chapter  In  an  old  book.  We  will  start 
by  redeflnlnlng  public  service,  and  we  will 
hopefully  write  guidelines  and  standards 
that  win  once  again  bring  citizens  from 
other  states  to  New  Jersey  In  search  of  imag- 
inative new  answers  to  old  problems. 

But,  my  fellow  citizens,  let  me  emphasize 
that  we  must  rekindle  respect  for  New  Jersey 
not  only  by  what  we  uproot  and  discard,  but 
also  by  what  we  grow  and  nuture. 

Let  the  quality  and  progress  of  this  State 
be  measured  by  Its  compassion  and  care  for 
Its  sick  and  elderly  Let  It  t>e  measured  by 
Its  ability  to  overcome  the  evils  of  poverty, 
neglect,  and  prejudice  that  tear  at  the  hearts 
of  our  cities  And.  above  all.  let  quality  and 
progress  In  New  Jersey  be  measured  by  our 
achievements  In  the  education  of  our  young 
All  my  adult  life  I  have  held  with  Arlstole 
that  the  fate  of  empires  depends  oir  the 
education  of  youth. 

I  know  from  my  own  personal  experience 
that  we  In  New  Jersey  are  blessed  with  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  teachers  at  all  levels 
But.  I  also  know  that  they  are  burdened 
with  a  system  that  did  not  grow  quantita- 
tively and  qualtatively  to  meet  the  popula- 
tion txx>m  of  the  50°s  and  60's.  We  have  too 
often  settled  for  less  than  the  best  In  educa- 
tion in  New  Jersey  and  we  have  become  wed 
to  techniques,  standards  and  establishments 
whose  rigidity  has  retarded  Incentive.  Imagi- 
nation and  creativity  in  our  professional 
teaching  corps.  The  Romans  expressed  it 
well.  "Talis  Magta^er.  qualU  disclpulus.'  Not 
literally  but  accurately  translated.  'To  un- 
derstand the  pupil.  look  to  the  teacher.' 

I  suggest  that  it  Is  the  Inspired  teacher, 
freed  from  tlme-consumtng  demands  of  less 
productive  assignments,  encouraged  and 
motivated,  who  can  dramatically  and  qulckly 
upllft  the  quality  of  educauonal  climate  that 
permits  the  fullest  tniellectual.  physical  and 
moral  growth  of  our  youth.  In  my  Judgment, 
however,  the  present  system  often  forces  an 
exceptional  teacher  out  of  the  classroom  and 
Into  administrative  positions  and  too  often 
out  of  the  field  of  education  altogether. 

I  have  discussed  these  and  other  thoughts 
with  those  otnclally  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  quality  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  in  this  State  I  have  strong- 
ly urged  that  our  education  departments 
proceed  with  all  speed  to  project  a  master 
blueprint  for  the  upgrading  of  our  system 
with  emphasis  on  correcting  the  quality  gap 
in  the  urban  centers.  I  have  asked  that  the 
views  of  organized  teaching  groups  tie  sought 
and  the  opinions  and  recornmendatloris  of 
outstanding  individual  educators  \x  solicited. 
I  have  called  for  a  master  plan  that  talks  not 
only  of  new  money,  but  of  new  Ideas  .  .  . 
not  only  of  new  buildings,  but  of  new  teach- 
ing techniques  .  .  .  not  only  of  new  research 
grants,  btit  of  new  leadership  dedicated  to 
new  lerels  of  excellence. 


We  cannot  afford  to  fall  our  young  and  our 
future. 

The  congestion  of  our  highways,  the  plight 
of  the  commuter,  the  coat  of  highways  In 
dollars  and  lives  are  too  well  known  to  all 
New  Jersey  citizens  to  require  a  further 
description  by  me 

Because  the  elemeii'a  creating  these  prob- 
lems, in  most  Instances,  are  Interstaie  and 
regional  In  character  as  a  result  of  our  geo- 
graphic location,  they  can.  In  most  Instances, 
only  t>e  soUed  by  federal-state  or  multi-stale 
efforts. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  our  relations, 
both  with  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  our 
neighboring  states,  will  be  friendly  and  pro- 
ductive In  the  years  ahead. 

Our  State  has  in  the  past  utill/ed  to  a  gr^-at 
extent  the  concept  and  mechatilsm  of  'au- 
ihorltles'  to  develop  needed  highways  and 
transportation    facilities,    including    bridges. 


vldes   an   unparalleled   opportunity   for  thir>^^ji,„,j^is  ^nj  turnpikes,  and  they  have  served 
Administration      to     demonstrate      quickly,      i^ir  purposes  well  There  has.  however,  been 

a  growing  belief  on  the  part  of  some  that 
these  authorities  are  not  In  any  way  subject 
tj  the  policy  of  the  State  Government  In 
many  instances,  dialogue  and  communica- 
tion between  the  State  Oovernment  and  the 
authority  acting  through  Its  appointed  com- 
missioners and  executive  directors  has  been 
Inadequate  and.  therefore,  some  extra- 
curricular activities  of  some  authorities  have 
raised  serious  questions  as  to  their  real  mis- 
sion and  purpose. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  all  authorities  are 
creatures  of  the  State  and  that  they  must, 
therefore,  be  completely  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  State  as  defined  by  the  elected 
officials  of  the  people. 

To  that  end.  therefore.  I  shJiU  look  for 
greater  participation  In  the  &eld  of  masn 
transportation  and  highway  construction  by 
many  public  Authorities  of  this  State.  I  am 
confident  that  In  this  effort  to  Implement  the 
policy  of  our  Slate  in  this  important  en- 
deavor we  will  have  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion from  the  governors  of  our  sister  states. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  proper,  balanced  pro- 
gram of  mass  transportation  and  highway 
development  is  Indispensable  to  the  economic 
growth  of  New  Jersey  and  the  redevelopment 
and  revliallz.itlon  of  our  principal  cities. 

My  emphasis  on  law  enforcement,  educa- 
tion and  transportation  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  Indicating  any  less  concern  for  all 
the  areas  of  State  Government  that  cry  out 
with  equal  volume  for  the  atienUon  of  new 
minds. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  inadequate 
and  antiquated  penal  system,  with  the  need 
for  new,  modern  and  enlightened  fAclUtles 

I  grieve  at  the  shortage  of  beds  for  the  re- 
tarded child,  the  sick  and  the  elderly  I  am 
troubled  by  the  soaring  costs  of  honpltal  c*re 
and  the  almost  unbearable  burden  of  pro- 
viding adequate  protection  for  ourselves  and 
our  fellow  citizens  In  the  field  of  Insurance. 

I  sh.ire  the  alarm  of  all  thinking  cltl/ens 
at  the  awesome  increase  In  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics by  our  youth  In  all  aren.s  of  the 
State  In  city  and  suburb  .         by  rich 

and  poor  .  .  .  black  and  white  I  am  Im- 
patient with  our  inability  to  prevent  the 
erosion  and  pollution  of  our  most  prized  nat- 
tual  resource,  the  seashore  and  beaches 
of  New  Jersey.  I  am  apprehensive  and  deeply 
troubled  by  the  danger  to  health  from  the 
continued  and  increased  pollution  of  air. 
Streams,  rivers  and  even  our  ocean. 

The  Federal  priorities  which  exclude  ad- 
equate assistance  to  local  and  state  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  private  entrepreneurs  In 
the  field  of  housing,  are  completely  Illogical 
and  must  be  changed  Immediately.  Our  hous- 
ing shortage,  particularly  In  the  low  income 
and  middle  fields,  is  Incredible,  and  no  peace 
will  ever  come  to  our  otUes  unless  dramatic 
Improvement  is  made  In  the  field  of  housing 
In  the  Immediate  future. 

Having  participated  In  the  development  of 
the  legislative  process  In  the  field  o<  cItII 


riglus  f'T  the  past  decade  as  a  member  of 
the  Judicial  Conunlttee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  satisfied  with  our  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  civil  rlghU  as  a  nuitter 
of  law.  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  our  prog- 
ress in  civil  righu  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
does  tittle  good  to  legislate  the  right  of  open 
housing  when  there  are  no  houses  .  .  .  the 
right  to  work  regardless  of  color  when  there 
are  no  Job  opportunities  .  .  the  right  to 
equal  education  when  the  schools  are  not 
comparable. 

In  other  worU.s.  wo  need  the  imnlemrntn- 
tion  of  the  legislation,  and  we  need  It  to- 
dny  No  Held  in  this  competitive  and  proflt- 
urlented  society  Is  more  Important  that  the 
protection  of  unwary  buyers  who  arc  dally 
delr.tuded  of  hard-earned  dollars  by  de- 
ceivers and  those  who  misrepresent  and  op- 
press. It  Is  not  enough  to  caution,  "buyer 
bewurc,"  especially  when  the  buyer  knows 
not  of  whom  and  of  what  to  beware.  Our 
State  must  and  will  take  a  strong  po  Itlon 
at  the  side  of  the  citizen  In  this  all-Important 
field  of  consumer  lelatlons. 

The  UtJny  of  problems  could  continue  ad 
innultum.  but  the  one  which  will  most  de- 
termine our  effectiveness  In  coping  with  fu- 
ture needs  is  our  willingness  and  our  abil- 
ity to  pay  the  cost 

In  recent  days  I  have  spoken  out  about 
the  fl'cal  crisis  New  Jersey  Is  In  today,  the 
causes  of  that  crisis,  and  my  decision  to 
avoid  a  State  Income  tax  through  an  Increase 
In  the  existing  sales  tax.  It  Is  not  my  In- 
tention today  to  replay  the  events  that  con- 
front me  now,  in  the  first  few  minutes  of 
my  Administration,  with  a  projected  budg- 
et deficit  of  almost  three  hundred  million 
dollars. 

It  does  bear  repeating,  however,  that  I 
intend  to  set  our  fiscal  house  In  order  and 
that  I  will  not  flinch  ...  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate .1  win  not  turn  away  from  hard 
decisions  dealing  with  the  abllllty  of  this 
State  to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  Its 
people 

The  credibility  of  our  avowal  to  root  out 
corruption  cannot  be  separated  from  our 
obligation  to  deal  affirmatively  with  the  less 
newsworthy  but  equally  Important  everyday 
demands  on  a  wide-range  of  necessary  State 
services.  Putting  this  In  plainest  language.  It 
me  ins  that  those  programs  necessary  to  a 
supportable  life  for  our  citizenry — the  poor 
and  the  hungry— must  be  paid  for  as  we 
go.  with  the  State  providing  Its  proper  sh.ire 
of  the  costs. 

Local  communities,  and  this  applies  to 
many  suburban  towns  almost  as  surely  as 
It  does  to  all  the  dtles  In  this  State,  have 
reached  the  point  In  their  real  estate  lev- 
lei  where  further  Increases  might  endanger 
their  whole  tax  structure.  The  concept  of 
St  ue  aid.  though  late  In  acceptance.  Is  now 
fixed  New  Jersey  policy 

In  Washington,  under  a  new  Administra- 
tion, we  have  at  last  adopted  as  national 
policy  the  principle  of  federal  aid  through 
tax  sharing.  This  policy,  whose  full  Impact 
on  our  problems  Is  Inevitable  If  not  im- 
mln?nt.  reflects  an  understanding  that  most 
of  the  problems  facing  New  Jersey  today  are 
problems  that  are  national   In  scope 

Many  of  these  problems.  I  suggest,  were 
aggravated  and  enlarged  during  the  decade 
of  confllcu  and  contradictions  we  have  Juit 
concluded. 

In  the  past  decade  we  walked  on  the  moon, 
but  barred  black  children  In  some  states 
from  walking  Into  classrooms 

As  a  Nation  we  spread  our  wealth  across 
the  world  and  Into  space,  yet  we  Ignored  the 
powder  keg  of  frustrations  that  produced  the 
burning  of  some  of  our  major  cities. 

We  stood  in  awe  as  one  rare  man  breathed 
the  winds  of  change  In  Rome,  while  else- 
where crcwds  of  disillusioned  youth  shouted 
"Cod  Is  dead." 

We  produced  thousands  of  rebels  without 
causes,  and  a  black  man  from  Atlanta  who 
shook  the  conscience  of  a  Nation  and  two 
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white  men  from  Biassachuaetts  who  Uterally 
gave  their  lives  for  their  fellowmen. 

This.  Indeed  has  been  a  decade  of  differ- 
ences, dlvlslveness  and  disunity.  It  has  gen- 
erated dissension,  dismay  and  despair.  As  a 
result,  we  need  In  New  Jersey  and  In  this 
Nation  a  reappraisal  of  our  basic  political, 
social  and  personal  values. 

In  the  furor  and  the  sound  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  past  decade,  we  have  submerged 
and  forgotten  much  of  what  made  America 
unique  In  the  family  of  governments.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  greatest  ex- 
port of  the  United  States  has  not  been  Its 
grain,  nor  lU  meat,  nor  lU  money,  but  the 
living  proof  that  government  oi,  by  and  for 
the  people  can  and  does  work. 

Nationally,  we  must  end  a  cruel  and  sense- 
less war.  Our  Nation  must  ttirn  its  energies 
and  resources  to  the  serious  problems  at 
home.  The  new  proposed  Federalism  must  be 
made  to  work.  The  states  can  no  longer  sup- 
ply on  their  own  the  needs  of  their  people. 
The  Federal  Government  must  accept  the 
burdens  or  share  the  dollars. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  neither 
money  nor  rhetoric  will  solve  the  problems  of 
New  Jersey  or  the  United  States.  We  require 
dedicated,  tougb-mlnded  men  and  women 
willing  to  give  of  themselves.  The  true  test 
of  this  Administration  will  be  its  ability  to 
rally  to  it«  standard  men  and  women  of  all 
ages,  colors  and  creeds  who  believe,  as  I  do. 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  leaders  In 
government  to  provide  the  Renaissance  of 
the  70'B. 

We  miut  set  the  example— overcome  the 
dissension  and  the  hates — bind  the  wounds 
of  the  60  °s.  We  must  restore  confidence  in 
public  service  and  in  public  servants,  and  we 
must  lead  the  fight  against  hypocrisy,  deceit 
and  apathy. 

We  must,  in  a  word,  be  DOERS — men  of 
ideals,  but  also  men  of  action.  We  must  be 
men  who  will  "follow  the  white  cockade." 
"seek  the  Orall"  and  "reach  for  the  unreach- 
able star."  We  must  be  men  who.  in  the 
words  of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  will  dare  to  do — 
will  strive  to  do  the  deeds — will  know  the 
great  enthusiasms,  the  great  devotions — 
who  will  spend  ourselves  In  a  worthy  cause — 
who  will  know  the  thrill  of  high  achieve- 
ment— and,  even  If  we  fall,  will  fall  while 
daring  greatly  so  that  our  place  will  never  be 
with  those  cold  and  timid  souls  who  know 
neither  victory  nor  defeat! 

"Come  my  friend*. 
'Tls  not  too  late 
To  seek  a  newer  world  .... 
To  strive  to  seek  to  find 
And  not  to  yield!" 

This  Administration  will  "dare  to  do."  We 
will  fight  mediocrity.  We  will  seek  excellence. 
To  this  catise  I  have  given  my  oath  before 
Ood  and  you.  my  fellow  citizens. 


TIMBER  EXPORT 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OKECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB3»RESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday,  February  2S,  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  too 
bad  that  the  New  York  Times  in  an  edi- 
torial today  has  added  a  note  of  con- 
fusion to  the  debate  over  the  proposed 
National  Forest  Timber  and  Conserva- 
tion Act,  due  for  a  vote  in  the  House  this 
week. 

The  Times  asserts  that  the  multiple- 
use  concept  of  forest  management  would 
be  abandoned  if  the  bill  is  passed.  Its 
arguments  are  highly  emotional,  but 
have  little  relevance  to  fact.  The  bill 
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clearly  provides  safeguards  for  multiple 
use — for  the  scenic,  recreational,  wild- 
life, and  watershed  values  as  well  as 
commercial  values.  ^ 

Even  more  surprising  is  the  Times 
position  when  it  justifies  its  opposition 
by  demanding  to  know  why  the  United 
States  continues  to  export  logs  and 
finished  products  to  Japan  if  timber 
supply  is  short. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  on  three 
occasions  in  September  1968  the  New 
York  Times  editorially  opposed  any  re- 
strictions on  exports  of  logs  to  Japan. 
The  National  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion brought  this  change  of  position  to 
the  attention  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Times  in  a  wire  today. 

Without  objection  I  include  that  wire 
and  the  three  1968  editorials  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

FEsauART  25.  1970. 
Mr.  AnTHtm  OcHS  Sulzbekger. 
Prenident  and  Publisher, 
The  New  York  Times: 

In  his  unrelenting  attacks  against  the 
forest  products  industry  of  the  United  States, 
John  Oakes  has  permitted  his  antagonism  to 
becloud  his  recollection  of  previous  editorial 
positions.  This  morning's  editorial  "Speaking 
of  the  Environment"  not  only  misrepresents 
the  ptirpose  and  provisions  of  H.R.  12025, 
but  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
"Times "  editorial  integrity.  The  editorial  in- 
cludes these  questions:  "If  the  cotmtry  is 
short  of  luml>er.  why  did  it  export  fotu- 
bllllon  board  feet  last  year?  Why  has  the 
rate  of  export  been  doubUng  in  the  past  few 
years?  And  why  are  huge  quantities  of  logs 
still  being  shipped  to  Japan?" 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are:  Last 
year  the  United  States  exported  two  billion 
board  feet  of  logs  and  one  billion  feet  of 
finished  products,  not  four  billion  feet  as 
stated  in  the  question.  The  rate  of  export 
has  not  been  doubling  since  passage  of  the 
Morse  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriations  Act  of  1968  which  limited  ex- 
port of  logs  from  Federal  lands.  Log  ship- 
ments have  been  declining.  Huge  quantities 
of  logs  are  still  being  shipped  to  Japan  be- 
cause the  Japanese  bought  them  prior  to 
the  Imposition  of  the  export  limitation 
which  the  '"nmes"  opposed  editorially. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  as  well  that  the 
United  States,  while  exporting  three  billion 
feet  of  logs  and  finished  products  in  1969, 
Imported  six  billion  feet  of  lumber,  mostly 
from  Canada,  in  the  same  year.  The  U.S.  is 
a  net  importer  of  wood.  If  we  were  to  bar 
any  exports  from  the  United  States  it  would 
not  only  hurt  our  balance  of  trade  position, 
which  the  "Times"  holds  dear,  but  would 
simply  oblige  the  Japanese  to  Invade  our 
Canadian  suppliers  with  the  result  that  the 
U.S.  would  be  unable  to  obtain  the  construc- 
tion lumber  needed  from  that  source. 

Mr.  Oakes  editorial  ambtvalance  Is  aston- 
ishing, it  deserves  careful  examination  by 
the  publUher  of  the  Times. 

On  September  4.  1968,  a  "Times"  editorial 
"Senator  Morse's  Log  Jam,"  said:  "Senator 
Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  Is  giving  an  object 
lesson  in  how  mischievous  interferences 
with  international  trade  can  really  be."  The 
"Times"  went  on  to  rail  against  Morse's  at- 
tempt to  restrain  log  exports,  saying:  "the 
objection  to  the  ban  on  log  exports  Is  that 
It  discriminates  against  the  Japanese — who 
are  being  told  to  buy  finished  United  States 
lumber  or  nothing — and  it  perpetuates  In- 
efficiency by  providing  domestic  saw  mills 
with  blanket  protection  against  higher  sup- 
ply prices." 

Again  on  September  6,  1968,  in  an  editorial 
"Congress  Returns,"  the  "Times"  referred  to 
Senat<v  Morse's  amendment  as  "Senator 
Morse's  pernicious  amendment  to  restrict 
the  export  of  raw  logs  from  federally  owned 
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forest.  They  would  perform  a  public  service 
by  throwing  this  gimmick  out  of  the  bill." 
On  September  18,  1968,  the  Times  edi- 
torial "banning  export  of  logs"  charged  Sen- 
ator Morse  and  Hatfield  and  their  supporters 
exercised  political  power  to  shield  the  lum- 
ber industry  from  market  forces.  But  what 
would  happen  If  other  leglsUtors  applied 
the  same  reasoning  and  had  the  same  good 
fortune  In  restricting  exports  of  automobiles, 
coal  and  rice,  the  domestic  prices  of  which 
are  all  subject  to  rising  foreign  demand?  If 
that  logic  were  universally  appUed,  United 
States  exports,  now  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  $33  bllUon,  woiUd  cease,  with 
devastating  effects  on  Income  and  employ- 
ment. The  damage  caused  by  restricting  log 
exports  Is  smaU,  but  the  precedent  U  dan- 
gerous." 

I  have  no  alternative  but  to  ask,  Mr. 
Sulzberger,  whether  Mr.  Oakes  U  not  as 
guilty  of  "mischievous  Interference"  as  he 
accused  Senator  Morse  of  being,  whether  his 
editorials  may  not  be  as  "pemlclotis"  as  he 
suggested  the  Morse  amendment  to  be,  and 
while  editorial  whimsy  may  be  a  prerogaOve, 
whether  wild  swings  from  positions  depend- 
ing on  whether  Mr.  Oakes  sees  a  situation 
as  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  to  the 
forest  products  Industry,  might  not  warrant 
your  personal  Inquiry. 

Today's   "Times  "  editorial  will  be  widely 
read  in  the  Congress.  If  It  helps  to  defeat  the 
worthy  timber  management  bill  which  will 
serve  all  the  people  I  think  the  "Times"  has 
an  obligation  to  examine  its  conscience. 
James  R.  TtmKBUU.. 
Executive  Vice  President,  National  Forest 
Products   Association. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  4,  1968] 
Senates  Mobse'b  Log  Jam 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  is  given  an 
object  lesslon  in  how  mlschlevotis  Interfer- 
ences with  InternaUonal  trade  can  reaUy  Le. 
He  attached  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  severly  restricting  the  export  of  raw 
logs  cut  from  Federal  forest  lands.  Now  he 
threatens  to  block  an  agreement  on  foreign 
aid  In  the  House-Senate  conference  tmless 
the  Morse  amendment  is  retained.  His  object 
is  to  protect  Oregon's  less  efficient  saw  mill 
operators.  They  would  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  logs  If  sales  to  Japan  were  not  re- 
stricted. But  it  is  already  clear  that  this 
Impediment  to  trade  Is  working  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Mr.  Morse's  constituents. 

The  objection  to  the  ban  on  log  exports  Is 
that  it  discriminates  against  the  Japanese — 
who  are  being  told  to  buy  finished  United 
States  lumber  or  nothing — and  It  perpetuates 
Inefficiency  by  providing  the  domestic  saw 
mills  with  blanket  protecUon  against  higher 
supply  prices.  At  first  the  Federal  prohibi- 
tion— state  governments  have  similar  re- 
strictions— applied  only  to  logs  from  Gov- 
ernment forests  In  the  west  sections  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Morse's  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  ban  to  Federal  land 
in  California.  Idaho  and  Montana  as  weU. 

Japan  might  have  to  yield  to  this  at- 
tempted squeeze.  If  the  United  States  were 
the  only  lumber  supplier,  but  it  is  not.  The 
Japanese  recently  concluded  a  five-year  trade 
agreement  under  which  Soviet  Rtissla  Is  to 
provide  them  with  an  additional  1.6  billion 
board  feet  of  lumber,  the  bulk  of  it  In  the 
form  of  logs.  Canada  also  stands  iready  to 
meet  Japan's  needs.  Common  sense — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  fate  of  the  foreign-aid  bill — 
demands  that  the  Morse  log  jam  be  broken. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  5,  19681 
Congress  RsTtTRMS 
Congress  is  back  at  work  to  complete  action 
on  a  sizable  list  of  bills.  If  the  Senate  would 
face  up  to  Its  responsibilities  and  act  upon 
President  Johnson's  two  nominees  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  both  houses  could  readily 
dispose  of  their  unfinished  business  by  Oct. 
1.   Most  members  wlsh^to  get  away  from 
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Washington  to  oonduct  their  c»nipalga»  lor 
re-elecuoa.  but  vhelr  dc«lr«6  m»y  not  prevail 
over  the  obstmacy  of  the  Senate  mlnorliy 
planning  to  flUbusVer  agalnat  the  Court 
nppolntntenta. 

several  approprUtlons  blUs  have  yet  to 
ilear  Congresa.  The  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  U  in 
1  luterence,  where  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
ram  Is  again  an  Item  of  controversy.  The 
House  provided  only  •aS  million  for  ihla 
proCTam.  while  the  Senate,  properly  in  our 
view,  granted  the  full  $6  miUlon  requested 
i>v  the  Administration. 

The  conferees  on  the  forelgn-ald  approprl- 
.i-ion  bill  have  reached  agreement  on  a 
>"avely  Inadequate  sum  for  this  vital  pro- 
gram but  they  still  are  deadlocked  on  Sen- 
»ior  Morses  pernicious  amendment  to  re- 
strict the  export  of  raw  logs  from  Federally 
owned  foreata  Thev  would  perform  a  public 
service  by  throwing  this  gimmick  out  of  the 
bin. 

A  measure  to  extend  the  existing  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  colleges  and  unlversltl^  Is 
the  subject  of  another  conference  In  which 
members  not  only  have  to  reconcile  the  con- 
siderable dlsparttv  between  the  House  and 
Senate  levels  of  spending  but  also  have  an 
obligation  to  eliminate  the  unworkable  ban 
on  aid  for  student  demonstrators  which  the 
House  added  In  a  fit  of  pique.  A  bill  provid- 
ing far-reaching  reforms  in  the  antiquated 
vocational  education  program  is  also  up  for 
fln.'il  action. 

Several  major  conservation  proposals  are 
now  nearlng  their  definitive  legislative  form. 
Onlv  If  the  Senate  conferees  from  the  Inte- 
rior" Committee  are  patient  and  persistent  in 
negotiating  with  their  counterparts  from  the 
Hoiue  is  there  any  chance  for  a  worthwhile 
Redwoods  National  Park.  The  Senate  also  has 
the  better  version  of  the  much  less  contro- 
versial bill  to  estabUah  a  system  of  national 
trails.  If  as  now  expected,  the  House  Rules 
Committee  granu  a  rule  next  week,  the 
House  will  have  a  second  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  scenic  rivers  bill.  Bill*  to  estab- 
lish a  national  water  commission,  to  proceed 
with  the  long-disputed  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect and  to  create  a  national  park  In  the 
North  Cascades  are  close  to  final  passage. 

The  admirable  House  bill  to  expand  and 
make  permanent  the  food-stamp  plan  has 
unfortunately  become  entangled  In  confer- 
ence with  the  fate  of  the  rather  unpopular 
farm  bill.  The  mild  bill  to  reform  the  sale. 
and  administration  of  mutual  funds  deserves 
passage  but  It  seems  to  be  sinking  into  the 
quagmire  known  as  the  House  Commerce 
Ccmmlttee.  Reform  of  Congress"  own  pro- 
cedures, passed  eighteen  montha  ago  In  the 
Senate,  appears  to  be  dying  in  the  House. 

In  view  of  the  miserably  deficient  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  program.  It  Is  all  the  more 
imperative  for  Congress  to  approve  the  Inter- 
national agreement  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  International  Development  Association, 
which  provides  multilateral  aid  to  developing 
countries  under  the  aegis  of  the  World  Bank. 
"  The  Administration  Is  attempting,  as  yet 
without  succeas.  to  move  this  measure  out  of 
the  Hotise  Rules  Committee. 

Finally,  there  U  the  problem  of  guns.  The 
House  banned  the  mall-order  sale  of  ahot- 
guns  and  rifles,  but  refused  to  provide  for 
registering  the  guns  or  licensing  the  owners. 
An  effort  must  be  made  to  correct  these 
weaknesses  In  the  Senate.  Ouns  haunt  the 
nation's  conscience.  They  wUl  not  cease  to 
do  so  until  politicians  find  the  courage  to 
bring  these  death-dealing  weapons  under 
rational  control. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept  18.  19«8) 
Bamntko  Expokt  or  Logs 
If  shlpploff  raw  logs  out  of  the  counuy 
reduces  the  domeaUc  lumber  supply  and 
raUea  price*,  shouldn't  the  Government  pro- 
tect the  consunaera  by  restricting  auch  ex- 
ports? That  proposition,  advanced  In  a  let- 
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ter  on  this  page  by  Senators  Morse  and  Hat- 
field of  Oregon,  has  a  simplistic  appeal.  But 
carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion.  It  would  re- 
sult in  the  cessation  of  all  trade  between 
nations. 

Unless  there  Is  Idle  productive  capacity,  a 
sharp  Increase  In  the  demand  for  any  prod- 
uct will  raise  Its  price.  It  U  through  higher 
prices  that  the  market  allocates  existing 
stocks  among  eager  buyers,  whether  resi- 
dents of  this  or  other  coiuurles. 

Senators  Morse  and  Hatfield  and  their  sup- 
porters exercised  political  power  to  shield  the 
lumber  Industry  from  market  forces  But 
what  would  happen  If  other  legislators  ap- 
plied the  aame  reasoning  and  had  the  same 
good  fortune  in  restricting  exports  of  auto- 
mobiles, coal  and  rice,  the  domestic  prices 
of  which  are  all  subject  to  rising  foreign  de- 
mand.' If  that  logic  were  universally  applied. 
United  SUtes  exports,  now  running  at  an 
annu.al  rate  of  about  »33  billion,  would  cease, 
with  devastating  effects  on  income  and  em- 
ployment. The  damage  cauaed  by  restricting 
log  exporu  Is  small,  but  the  precedent  is 
dangerous. 

Senators  Morse  and  Hatfield  deplore  the 
growing  Imports  of  Canadian  lumber  Into 
the  NUdwesiern  and  Eastern  sections  of  this 
country.  But  they  make  no  mention  of  the 
principal  cause,  the  Jones  Act  which  decrees 
that  all  cargoes  between  Pacific  and  Atlan- 
tic poru  must  be  carried  in  United  States 
flagships,  whose  rate*  are  so  far  above  the 
world  level  that  the  Canadiana  have  a  deci- 
sive advanUge  in  the  competition  lor  East- 
ern lumber  markets. 

If  Oregon  s  Senators  were  willing  to  fight 
the  maritime  lobby,  they  would  be  doing 
far  more  for  the  domestic  consumer  than 
they  have  done  by  promoUng  their  short- 
sighted restriction  on  the  export  of  logs. 
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LITHUANL\  SEES  FREEDOM  DIE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Soviet  hordes  swallow  up  an  independ- 
ent nation,  one  of  their  professed  aims  Is 
to  establish  a  Marxist  Utopia.  Make  no 
mistake — there  does  not  exist  a  Marxist 
Utopia  in  Russia  or  anywhere  else. 

What  Russia  actually  has  today  is  mil- 
itary socialism.  The  main  real  purpose 
of  socialism  is  to  support  war.  Russian 
internal  policy  Is  ideal  for  supporting 
powerful  armed  forces  on  a  continuous 
basis,  and  using  such  forces  in  conjunc- 
tion with  skilled  diplomacy  to  serve  ex- 
pansionist aims. 

When  the  Soviet  Government  takes 
over  the  Job  of  providing,  the  question 
arises  regarding  where  the  provisions 
will  come  from.  The  two  sides  of  this 
situation  were  brUlianUy  portrayed  by 
Ari.stophanes  in  one  of  his  plays  written 
2.300  years  ago.  In  the  play  a  lady  Com- 
munist said: 

•I  want  all  to  have  a  ahare  in  everything 
and  all  property  to  be  In  common:  there  will 
no  longer  be  either  rich  or  poor;  no  longer 
shaU  we  aee  one  man  harvesting  vast  tract* 
of  land,  while  another  has  not  enough  ground 
to  be  burled  in  ...  I  Intend  that  there  shall 
be  only  one  and  the  same  condition  of  life 
for  all  ...  I  shall  begin  by  making  land, 
money,  everything  that  la  private  property, 
common  to  all." 

•But  who."  asked  Blepyrus.  another  char- 
acter in  the  play,  "abaU  do  all  the  work?" 

"Oh,"  said  Praxagorm.  "we  shall  have  aUves 
for  that  ■ 


Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proud  Nation 
of  Uthuania— along  with  her  sister  na- 
tions. Estonia  and  Latvia,  and  the  other 
captive  nations  of  the  Soviet  empire- 
is  a  slave  colony  that  helps  feed  the  So- 
viet war  machine. 

Lithuania  recently  marked  the  52d  an- 
niversary of  her  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. How  sad  it  is  that  Lithuanians  are 
not  at  the  helm  of  their  ship  of  state. 
as  free  and  Independent  people  guiding 
their  own  destiny. 

The  Soviet  slave  masters  have  tried  to 
subjugate  the  Lithuanians  by  murdering 
thousands  and  scattering  thousands  more 
throughout  the  Soviet  empire,  but  their 
spirit  of  freedom  and  their  quest  for 
himian  dignity  lives  on  and  will  never 
die. 

We  can  indeed  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  Government  lias  continued  to 
adhere  to  Its  policy  of  nonrecognition 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  forcible  incorpo- 
ration of  Lithuania. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
toda>'  an  arUcle  by  Walter  Trohan  which 
appeared  In  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr. 
Trohan  places  in  proper  perspective  the 
sad  plight  of  the  Uthuanian  people, 
which  serves  to  remind  us  that  none  of 
us  are  truly  free  until  all  of  us  are  free 
from  tyranny. 

Mr.  Trohan 's  excellent  article  follows; 

LITHOANIA    SKBS   PaXKDOK   DXK 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 
W.\sHiNCTON.  Feb.    15.— Few   remember— 
and   fewer  care,  unhappily— that  tomorrow 
marks  the  62d  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 

Almost  half  of  those  years  have  been  spent 
In  slavery,  not  captivity,  to  the  Kremlin.  In 
slavery  with  UthuanU  are  Estonia  and 
Latvia. 

Freedom  shrieked  when  nazl  boots  tram- 
pled Czechoslovakia  In  1938  and  1939.  but 
there  was  scarcely  an  outcry  when  Russia 
gobbled  up  lU  three  tiny  nelghbo»-8  in  1939 
and  1940. 

By  now  the  world  has  so  supped  on  horrors 
that  the  plight  of  one  proud  and  free  people 
arouses  no  concern  or  even  twinges  of  con- 
science. It  was  not  alway  so. 

In  1939  when  Italy  Invaded  and  annexed 
Albania,  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt declared:  "The  continued  political, 
economic,  and  social  Independence  of  every 
small  nation  In  the  world  does  have  an  effect 
on  our  national  safety  and  prosperity.  Bach 
one  that  disappears  weakens  our  nattonal 
safety  and  prosperity." 

He  did  not  apply  such  words  to  Lithuania. 
Estonia,  and  LatvU,  which  Russia  occupied 
in  1939  and  absorbed  In  1940.  Nor  did  he 
apply  them  to  Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gary. Romania,  and  Bulgaria  but  helped  to 
deliver  them  Into  captivity  at  Yalta,  a  fate 
sealed  by  hU  successor.  Harry  S.  Ttuman.  at 
Potsdam.  East  Germany  also  was  put  into 
Red  captivity. 

Almost  one  in  every  10  Americana  comes 
from  the  enslaved  or  captive  nations.  Includ- 
ing ihoee  who  fled  Russia  under  communism 
or  thoee  who  left  Russia  under  the  czars. 
Yet  for  years  thousands  of  displaced  Lith- 
uanians have  denounced  Russia  as  a  per- 
petrator of  genocide  and  have  appealed  to 
American  Presidents,  beginning  with  Tru- 
man, to  press  for  a  United  Nations  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  in  the  Baltic  states.  The 
appeals  have  been  In  vain. 

When  Russia  swallowed  Lithuania,  its  pop- 
ulatlon  was  Just  under  3  million.  The 
Lithuanians  did  not  accept  slavery  easily. 
Tbey  restated. 

By  IBM  BuBsla  claimed  to  have  liqui- 
dated 13,000  or  more  underground  flght- 
tn.  Lithuanian  exile  sources  set  the  number 
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liquidated  at  8,600.  An  estimated  36.000  re- 
mained active  against  the  Soviet  oppressors. 
Similar  situations  existed  in  Latvia  and 

Estonia.  . 

In  combating  the  resistance  movement, 
the  Russians  undertook  a  program  of  whole- 
sale deportation.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
perhaps  as  many  as  150,000  people  were  de- 
ported during  the  war.  Something  like  an- 
other 160.000  moved  to  Poland.  There  are 
more  than  60.000  Lithuanians  In  Austria 
and  Germany.  A  considerable  number  have 
made  their  way   to  the   United  States. 

Russia  has  attempted  to  govern  the  three 
Baltic  states  with  native  officials,  much  as  it 
governs  the  captive  nations  with  puppets. 
However.  In  the  Baltic  states  the  local  offi- 
cials are  paired  off  with  Imported  Russian 
assistants,  who  have  the  Iron  fist  and  gen- 
erally don't  bother  to  conceal  It.  Meanwhile, 
life  In  Uthuania  has  deteriorated. 

Industrial  production  reportedly  has 
dropped  to  about  half  of  what  It  was  in 
1939  or  less.  River  traffic  on  the  once  busy 
Memel  Is  reported  to  be  all  but  dead.  Pas- 
senger trains  are  down  to  one  a  day. 

Russia  forced  Ite  language  on  the  coun- 
try's universities  and  has  attempted  to  court 
the  students,  yet  only  about  10  per  cent  are 
said  to  have  Joined  the  Young  Communist 
league. 


GEORGIA  VA  HOSPITAL  DIRECTOR 
SAYS  PRIVATE  MEDICAL  CARE 
FACILITIES  "OUTRUN"  VA  "IN 
MOST  FIELDS  OF  MEDICINE" 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
»A  Wednesday,  February  25,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  William  J.  Erdman,  the  director  of 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  told  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals  recently  that  "if  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  are  go- 
ing to  even  stand  still,  great  progress 
must  be  made  to  keep  up  with  the  com- 
petitive situation  which  is  occurring  in 
other  medical  circles."  In  commending 
VA  for  the  "excellent  work"  it  has  done 
in  prosthetic  research  for  veterans  who 
have  lost  limbs,  eyes,  hearing,  and  other 
sensory  abilities,  Dr.  Erdman  said  "it  is 
not  enough  to  stand  still  and  be  content 
to  rest  on  our  laurels.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  must  continue  to  stay 
In  the  forefront  of  what  is  now  going  on 
as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of  medical 
knowledge." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Erdman's  statement  of  a  few  months  ago 
is  underscored  by  recent  comments  made 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Jarman.  Director  of  the  At- 
lanta VA  hospital  to  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  He  said  "Increasing 
numbers  of  amputees  requiring  prosthe- 
sis, the  aid  and  attendance  programs,  and 
others,  such  as  home — kidney — dialysis 
generate  the  need  for  costly  equipment, 
the  acquisition  of  which  places  great 
strains  upon  limited  resources."  Dr.  Jar- 
man  continued,  "Our  private  sector 
counterparts  have  found  new  sources  of 
revenue  from  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
other  Federal  and  public  agencies  which 
are  permitting  them  to  outrun  us  in  most 
every  field  of  medicine— and  employment 
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levels  in  our  hospital  are  very  low  when 
compared  with  university  and  modem 
community  hospitals." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee's  survey  of  the  166  VA 
hospitals  is  revealing  similar  problems 
throughout  the  system.  For  many  years 
the  VA  medical  program  has  received 
only  token  funding  increases  in  its  an- 
nual budget  compared  to  what  it  has 
needed  to  keep  up  with  advancing  medi- 
cal   technology.    Hospitals    have    been 
made  to  "absorb"  substantial  portions  of 
pay  Increases.  Along  with. rising  work- 
loads and  increased   costs,   they   have 
been  forced  to  defer  the  purchase  of  new 
medical  equipment,  delay  maintenance 
and  modernization  of  hospital  facilities, 
and  delay  employing  much  needed  avail- 
able   medical    personnel.    Dr.    Jarman 
stated  that  staffing  is  very  low  in  his 
hospital.  The  national  staffing  average 
in  nongovernmental  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospitals  is  about  2.7  staff  for 
each  patient  but  it  is  just  a  little  over  1.5 
in  the  VA  system.  I  believe  that  VA  gen- 
eral   medical    and    surgical    hospitals 
should  have  at  least  two  employees  for 
each  patient,  and  at  least  a  1  f  orl  ratio 
in  VA  psychiatric  hospitals  so  that  our 
hospitalized  veterans  will  receive  "first- 
class"  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Georgia,  VA  hospitals 
are  located  in  Atlanta,  Augusta,  and 
Dublin.  The  Dublin  hospital  also  oper- 
ates a  460-bed  domiciliary  for  homeless 
and  chronically  ill  veterans  and  a  56-bed 
nursing  care  facility. 

The  investigation  conducted  by  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
December  1969  revealed  that  under  hos- 
pital staffing  formulas  which  I  advocate 
Georgia  VA  hospitals  are  approximately 
825  positions  short  of  needed  staff.  These 
extra  positions  would  cost  approximately 
$6.2  million.  A  few  of  the  needed  posi- 
tions would  be  difficult  to  fill  at  present 
VA  salary  scales,  but  the  hospital  direc- 
tors said  that  most  of  the  positions 
would  be  recruitable.  The  Georgia  hospi- 
tal directors  also  reported  last  Decem- 
ber that  the  community  nursing  care 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
hospitals  were  underfunded  in  fiscal  year 
1970  by  almost  $200,000.  In  addition, 
more  funds  were  needed  approximating 
$235,000  for  fee  dental  care  due  mostly 
to  the  increased  workloads  created  by 
returning  Vietnam  veterans. 

As  of  February  10,  1970,  directors  of 
the  Georgia  Veterans'  Adiminstration 
hospitals  advised  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  that  supplemental 
fimds  in  the  amoimt  of  $608,000  had  been 
received.  While  these  additional  amounts 
were  welcome  and  provided  some  relief  in 
the  fee  basis  dental  program  and  the 
community  nursing  care  program,  seri- 
ous problems  remained  in  the  areas  of 
providing  adequate  staff  and  to  alleviate 
shortages  in  other  recurring  operating 
expenses  of  the  hospitals. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Jarman,  director  of  the  At- 
lanta VA  hospital,  reported  a  fund  short- 
age of  about  $1.1  million  last  December 
for  the  operation  of  his  488-bed  hospital. 
The  Atlanta  hospital  is  also  responsible 
for  providing  outpatient  services  to  Geor- 
gia veterans  and  about  $235,000  of  this 
shortage  was  due  to  increased  Vietnam 
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veteran  workloads  for  fee  basis  dental 
care.  Over  $550,000  was  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  staffing  deficiencies;  approxi- 
mately $285,000  was  needed  to  cover 
shortages  for  linen  replacement  benefi- 
ciary travel,  prosthetic  appliances,  fee 
prescription  services,  and  other  recurring 
operating  supplies  and  materials. 

Director  Jarman  also  reported  that  he 
is  planning  to  reduce  personnel  or  serv- 
ices to  stay  within  his  assigned  personnel 
ceiling  and  fimding  allotments  for  fiscal 
year  1970  including  curtailment  of  em- 
ployment replacement  when  an  employee 
leaves,  a  cutback  In  drvg  and  medical 
supply  inventories,  delay  in  maintenance 
and  repair  projects  and  deferral  of  fill- 
ing position  vacancies  which  he  consid- 
ered to  be  essential.  These  included  one 
cardiac  catheterization  technician,  one 
physician  for  the  laboratory,  one  physical 
therapist,  one  physician  for  radiology, 
one  social  worker,  one  personnel  manage- 
ment specialist,  and  one  equipment  re- 
pairman. Other  actions  proposed  to  meet 
the  funding  deficiencies  for  salaries  and 
recurring   operating   expenses   Included 
the  diversion  of  approximately  $150,000 
of  special  funds  allotted  for  replacement 
and  new  equipment  Including  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  for  new  Intensive 
care  imlts,  and  funds  for  maintenance 
and  repair  projects. 

Other  programs  at  the  Atlanta  hospi- 
tal which  had  been  funded  for  special- 
ized medical  services  and  which  are  in- 
adequate in  scope  include  the  pulmonary 
emphysema  unit,  which  needed  five  more 
positions  at  a  cost  of  $60,000;  open  heart 
surgery,  eight  more  positions  required  at 
an  armual  cost  of  $91,000;  the  clinical 
laboratory,  three  positions  at  a  cost  of 
$24,000  aimually;  and  two  employees  for 
the  cardiac  catheterization  laboratory  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $18,000. 

E>r.  Jarman  reported  that  the  Atlanta 
VA  hospital's  staffing  ratio  to  patients  as 
of  September  30,  1969,  was  1  to  58.  To 
achieve  the  minimal  staffing  ratio  for 
general  hospital""  which  I  advocate,  236 
more  positions  at  an  annual  cost  In  ex- 
cess of  $2  million  would  be  required. 

Dr.  Jarman  later  advised  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  that  supplemental 
funding  support  in  the  amount  of  $432,- 
500  had  been  received  from  VA  Central 
Office.  He  stated  $52,500  of  this  amount 
was  limited  to  alleviating  the  reported 
$235,000  funding  deficiency  in  the  out- 
patient fee  dental  program.  The  other 
$380,000  would  be  applied  toward  the 
deficiencies  in  salaries  and  other  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  hospital. 

In  December  1969,  Director  John  R. 
Parrlsh  of  the  huge  1,350-bed  hospital 
complex  at  Augusta.  Ga.,  reported  fund- 
ing deficiencies  at  his  Installation  of  over 
$600,000.  Approximately  $200,000  was 
needed  to  provide  for  staffing  and  an- 
other $130,000  was  needed  for  general 
operating  supplies  and  services.  The  re- 
mainder was  needed  for  replacement 
and  new  equipment,  or  maintenance 
projects. 

To  meet  the  funding  deficiencies  at  the 
Augusta  hospital,  Parrlsh  said  that  he 
had  deferred  filling  some  positions  in- 
cluding three  registered  nurses,  one 
dental  assistant,  one  dietitian,  five  house- 
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keeping  aides,  and  H  oUier  paramedical 
and  administrative  positiorvs.  In  addition, 
he  had  taken  action  to  divert  approxi- 
mately $291.00  which  had  been  allotted 
for  new  and  replacement  equipment  and 
maintenance  and  repair  projecu  to  cover 
shoruges  in  recurring  operations.  Diiec- 
lor  Parrish  also  reported  that  at  the  be- 
sinning  of  fiscal  year  1970.  July  1.  1969. 
his  station  assumed  responsibUity  for  102 
patients  in  the  community  nursing  home 
program.  However,  funding  support  re- 
ceived would  provide  for  an  average  of 
only  50  of  these  patients  during  the  fiscal 
year.  He  sUted  this  program  was  under- 
funded by  approximately  $100,000. 

President  Nixon  included  in  the  1971 
budget  $300,000  for  site  acquisition  to 
construct  a  new  600-bed  hospital  to  re- 
place the  present  1.000-bed  psychiatric 
facility  located  in  AugusU  and  tlie  Len- 
wood  Division  consisting  of  389  general 
medical  and  surgical  beds. 

Last  December.  Charles  A.  Tosch.  Di- 
rector of  the  VA  s  hospital  and  domiclli- 
ai-y  center  at  Dublin,  Ga..  reported  fund- 
ing deficiencies  at  his  instaUation  ol 
almost  $375,000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
About  $205,000  of  this  was  for  staffing 
deficiencies.  $72,000  for  recurring  medi- 
cal supplies  and  materials,  and  about 
$98,000  could  be  utilized  in  the  commu- 
nity nursing  home  care  program. 

To  meet  the  fund  shortages  for  stafiBng 
and   other   operating   costs  Tosch  said 
that    he    would    divert    approximately 
$53,000  which  had  been  allotted  for  re- 
placement of  equipment,  new  equipment, 
and  nonrecurring  maintenance  and  re- 
F>aid  projects.  In  addition  he  would  re- 
duce staffing  through  attrition  to  meet 
VA    central    office    Imposed    personnel 
ceUings.  provide  for  a  general  2  to  4 
weeks  delay  In  filling  personnel  vacan- 
cies,   reduce   overtime  costs  below   the 
level  of  actujd  need,  and  reduce  the  re- 
quested   raUon    allowance.    Tosch    said 
•  funds  were  not  avaUable  to  support  the 
requested    raUon    cost."    Actual    raUon 
cost  for  fiscal  year  1969  was  $1  08,  and 
the  dietitians  had  projected  a  cost  for 
fiscal  year  1970  at  $1.20.  An  average  cost 
of  $1  15  was  approved  by  Director  Tosch 
based  on  his  iniUal  fiscal  year  1970  Ur- 
get  allowance. 

At  the  beginnliuc  of  the  fiscal  year, 
July  1,  1969,  the  Dublin  hospital  waa 
responsible  for  the  care  of  19  paUents 
In  community  nursing  care  facilities,  but 
funding  support  received  provided  for  an 
average  of  only  12  during  the  year.  The 
Dublin  hospital  could  have  provided  for 
an  average  of  31  patlenU  in  community 
care  facilities  if  funds  were  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

In  a  subsequent  report  to  the  com- 
mittee. Director  Tosch  advised  that  his 
hospital  had  received  supplemenUl 
funds  during  January  1970  In  the  amount 
of  $22,689.  Of  this  amount  $20,000  was 
for  use  to  support  staffing  and  other 
operating  deficiencies  and  the  remaining 
$2  689  was  to  be  applied  toward  the  fund- 
ing shortage  in  the  community  nursing 
care  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  oiUy  have  to  be  be- 
hind a  year  today  In  medical  care  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  geiteration  behind  • 
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generation  ago.  Our  Government — the 
Congress  and  the  Executive— must  move 
swiftly  to  close  the  gap  which  has  begun 
to  erode  the  VA  hospiUl  system. 


February  25,  1970 


HARD-CORE  POVERTY  IS  CRITICAL 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tins  ex- 
cellent article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Pebruarj'  8  edition  of  the  Sunday  Herald- 
Times,  on  the  problems  of  rural  poverty, 
as  found  in  Lawrence.  Orange,  and 
Washington  Coxmties  in  southeastern 
Indiana. 

Hard-core  Povmty  P«o»L£m  Is  Cmtical 

(By  Wanda  O.  Wllllama) 
The  hlgbest  unemployment  rale  In  years 
ana  il»e  severe  winter  weather  have  resulted 
In  maav  families  becoming  hard  core  poverty 
cases  In  LawTence.  Orange  and  Washington 
counties,  according  to  Intormatlon  from  the 
LOW.  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Mitchell. 

The  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
unit  serving  the  trl-county  area  assisted  147 
families  or  a  total  of  824  individuals  during 
the  month  of  January. 

Mrs.  Oweetah  Scott,  project  director,  said 
that  $6,840  In  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  went  to  poverty  stricken  families  last 
month,  with  the  average  help  per  family 
amounting  to  M«  55.  This  breaks  down  to 
$8.30  per  person  on  a  30-day  basis.  Although 
families  range  In  numlier  from  one  to  13  peo- 
ple, the  average  U  made  up  of  nve  and  one- 
half  people,  she  stated. 

"One  of  our  three  outreach  workers  serv- 
ing the  three  counties  found  a  mother  and 
six  children  huddled  together  trying  to  keep 
warm  under  a  couple  of  thin  covers  on  a  bed 
m  an  unhealed  lean-to  shack  during  that 
aero  weather.  There  was  not  a  speck  of  food 
m  the  place  and  the  family  s  drlnlilng  water, 
carried  a  half-mile  up  tiie  hlU  In  a  lard  can. 
was  frozen  soUd  as  It  sat  In  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

-We  actually  believe  they  would  have 
froeen  to  death  or  starved  If  we  hadnt 
found  them  You  could  see  daylight  through 
the  cracks  in  the  walls  of  the  lean-to  that 
had  l)een  thrown  up  against  the  side  of  a 
dilapidated  trailer  whose  floor  had  fallen 
through.  The  one  room  in  which  the  family 
lived  was  so  small  that  not  all  the  children 
and  their  parents  could  stand  up  at  one 
time."  Mrs  Scott  exclaimed. 

The  husband  and  father,  like  many  others 
In  the  area  served  by  the  emergency  unit,  is 
an  uneducated  man  who  earns  what  he  can, 
when  he  can.  as  a  timber  cutter. 

•'Ttiere  are  literally  doaens  of  these  men 
who  have  been  out  of  work  because  they 
couldn't  get  Into  the  woods  and  get  the  Um- 
l)er  out  due  to  the  deep  snow  The  timber 
that  is  already  cut  and  on  the  ground  Is 
froeen  all  the  way  through  the  logs  and 
couldn't  be  sawed."  she  stated 

In  many  famlllee.  there  Is  no  husband  to 
provide  even  a  meager  income.  Some  have 
deserted  their  families,  and  some  are  In  jails 
or  prisons,  the  director  stated. 

An  outreach  worker  found  one  mother  and 
seven  children  living  In  a  ahack  In  Orange 
County  without  food  or  fuel.  The  husband 
had  deserted,  leaving  the  wife  expecting  an- 
other chUd  next  month.  

*'Tbe  only  fumlsblaga  in  the  dwelllnf  wra 


a  wooden  chnlr,  half  a  thble.  a  wood  stove 
and  three  matuesses  on  the  floor.  There  were 
no  covers  for  the  l>eds.  let  alone  sheeU  or  pil- 
lows. The  only  morsel  of  food  In  the  house 
was  half  an  onion  I 

"That  was  right  t>efore  Christmas,  and  the 
statf  here  at  the  office  did  all  they  could  to 
see  that  the  family  had  food,  clothing  and 
other  necessities,  as  well  as  wrapping  their 
children's  used  toys  as  gUU  for  those  kids." 
she  revealed. 

"A  trailer  sales  came  through  with  a  used 
living  room  suit,  end  tables  and  a  breakfast 
set.  the  Senior  Citizens  of  Mitchell  donated 
a  cook  stove,  bedsteads,  sheets  and  blankets, 
a  local  union  bought  coats  and  shoes  for  the 
children,  and  a  shoe  manufacturer  In  the 
area  donated  heavy  winter-weight  tennis 
shoes  for  each  of  the  children.  We  managed 
to  get  some  scrap  lumber  donated  for  fire- 
wood." she  stated. 

"The  Udy  Just  cried  and  cried  when  we 
delivered  the  food,  clothing  and  toys,"  said 
Mrs.  Scott,  blinking  l>ack  tears. 

Families  helped  by  the  Emergency  Food 
.and  Medical  Services  unit  of  the  LOW  must 
be  those  who  are  In  the  economic  level  which 
also  allows  them  to  get  government  surplus 
food  commodities  through  the  trustees.  Only 
those  families  In  which  real  emergencies  ex- 
ist, nutritionally  or  medically,  receive  help 
from  the  unit. 

Most  recipients  are  referred  to  the  LOW. 
by  trustees,  welfare  departments,  churches, 
ministers,  or  school  officials. 

"We  make  a  thorough  Investigation  before 
any  aid  Is  given.  We  don't  Just  take  some- 
one's word  that  a  family  needs  help.  Our 
outreach  workers  contact  the  family  and  we 
do  a  follow-up  research  to  determine  the 
need  and  eUglblllty. 

We  cant  help  people  who  are  getting  wel- 
fare payments  or  Social  Security,  unless 
Uiey  can  prove  that  their  medical  or  fuel  bills 
for  the  month  have  taken  more  than  half 
their  monthly  check.  We  have  In  a  few  cases 
helped  elderly  people  whoee  spouses  have 
died,  until  they  begin  receiving  Social  Se- 
curity. 

"It  takes  30  to  «J0  days  to  get  on  the  rolls  of 
most  social  service  agencies,  and  as  an  emer- 
gency service  unit  we  can  help  out  in  the 
interim  period."  the  director  pointed  out. 

Recipients  are  never  given  cash.  Instead, 
they  receive  a  monetary  voucher  from  the 
LOW  which  they  may  use  at  the  store  of 
their  choice.  The  vouchers  are  good  only  for 
consumable  foodstuffs,  no  tol>acco.  paper  ar- 
ticles soap  or  pet  food.  The  store  owner  must 
furnish  an  itemlj!«d  list  of  the  food  purchased 
when  he  sends  the  monetary  voucher  to  the 
L.O  W.  for  re-lmbursement  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  largest  voucher  Issued  has  beta 
$60.  Mrs.  Scott  revealed. 

Free  school  lunches  can  also  be  certified  by 
the  emergency  unit.  For  many  children,  this 
Is  their  only  hot  nourishing  meal  of  the  day. 
•We  cant  buy  fuel  for  these  people.  We 
have  to  turn  to  organizations  and  Individuals 
for  that.  I  call  on  civic  clubs,  churches,  the 
SalvaUon  Army  and  every  source  we  can 
think  of. 

When  there  Isnt  time  and  the  family  U 
suffering  from  the  cold,  the  office  staff  reach 
down  In  theU  pockeU  and  buy  firewood. 
There  have  been  nights  that  I've  stayed  out 
until  midnight  trying  to  get  wood  for  faml- 
lies  before  getting  home  to  my  own  family." 
she  smiled.  "We  get  stuck  In  the  snow  and 
the  mud  on  theae  back  country  roads  and 
have  to  have  someone  pull  us  out  quite 
often,"  she  added. 

Most  of  the  hard  core  poverty  can  be  found 
In  the  rural  areas,  with  Orange  County  ap- 
pearing to  l>e  the  hardest  hit  at  the  present 
time  The  age  group  most  affected,  according 
to  Mrs.  Scott's  records,  are  couples  ranging 
in  age  from  19  to  30  years  of  ag«. 
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SENATOR  MUSKIE  OFFERS  SOME 
VIEWS  ON  OUR  POLLUTED  AMER- 
ICA—WHAT WOMEN  CAN  DO 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1970 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  be- 
fore pollution  became  a  matter  of  na- 
tional priority  and  long  before  it  became 
a  piime  concern  for  everyone.  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Musiun  was  leading  the  fight 
asainst  environmental  hazards  that 
threaten  to  upset  the  balance  of  nature. 
He  more  than  any  other  person,  has 
for  many  years  been  lecturing,  writing, 
and  legislating  In  an  effort  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  urgent  need  to  clean  up  om- 
en vironment. 

In  the  February  issue  of  Ladles  Home 
Journal.  Senator  MtJSKiE  discusses  very 
eloquently  the  problems  that  poUuUon 
in  America  has  caused,  and  the  vital  role 
that  women  can  play  in  helping  to  solve 
these  problems. 

Senator  Muskie  proposes  a  plan  to 
guide  women  so  that  they  can  organize 
themselves  Into  an  efTective  force  at  aU 
levels  of  government  to  prevent  further 
destruction  of  our  environment.  The  la- 
dies indeed,  have  been  leading  the  fight 
against  poUution  for  sometime  now  and 
are  destined  to  play  an  even  greater  role 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Because  Senator  Muskie  can  rightly  be 
praised  as  the  father  of  war  on  pollution, 
I  highly  commend  his  timely  and  well- 
written  article  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
OuH  Polluted  Amctica— What  Women 
Can  Do 


(By  Senator  Edmxtnd  S.  Moskie) 
We  toke  great  pride  In  the  human  Ingenu- 
ity that  made  It  possible  for  us  to  soar  to 
the  moon,  transplant  human  organs,  conquer 
polio.  Isolate  the  building  blocks  of  life,  de- 
velop atomic-power  plante  and  design  satel- 
lites that  bounce  television  rays  from  one 
continent  to  the  other. 

But  now  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
we  are  using  our  good  earth  thoughtlessly. 
like  nomads  at  an  oasis,  drawing  greedily 
from  lU  resources  as  If  we  could  pick  up  and 
move  to  another  planet  when  those  resources 
are  fouled  and  depleted. 

Our  "longer,  fuller,  better  Ufe"  has  begun 
to  mock  us.  We  are  disgusted  by  the  dirty 
air,  rotten  odors  and  vile  water,  by  the  nolae 
and  ugUnesB  that  has  l>ecome  the  back- 
wash of  modern  goods  and  services.  We  are 
alarmed  by  the  warning  that  we  are  upeet- 
tlng  the  balance  of  nature,  causing  the  most 
pressing  environmental   crisis   In   hlstoty. 

We  can  demand  change.  We  can  decry  the 
destruction  of  our  country.  But  we  will  not 
renovate  and  rejuvenate  our  environment 
until  we  start  moving  our  criticism  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  hearing  room,  from  the  living 
room  to  the  legislature,  from  the  back  fence 
to  the  ballot  box,  and  from  in  front  of  the 
TV  set  to  m  front  of  the  TV  camera. 

I  think  women  can  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  a  reversal  of  otir  trend  toward 
self-destruction. 

Some  women  are  already  at  work  cleaning 
up  our  dirty  world.  With  aeal  and  persuasive- 
ness they  have  aucceeded  In  galvanizing  their 
conmnuiltlM  by  asking  what  may  be  the 
most  relevant  question  of  our  times:  Is  the 
modern  technology  we  appreciate  ao  much 
enhancing  or  damaging  the  quality  of  our 
lives? 
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In  1963,  In  New  York  City,  when  nearly 
400  deaths  were  triggered  In  a  few  days  by 
a  dense,  noxious  smog.  Mrs.  Hazel  Henderson 
and  a  half-dozen  concerned  friends  formed 
the  Citizens  for  Clean  Air.  Today,  thU  Is  per- 
haps one  of  the  moet  effective  pubUc  watch- 
dog  groups  in  the  naUon;  It  has  enlisted 
thousands  of  volunteers.  Including  an  ad- 
vertising agency,  a  public  relations  firm  and 
executives  In  the  communlcaUons  industry. 
They  estimate  that  they  have  educated  New 
Yorkers  to  the  reallUes  of  bad  air  with  at 
least  $350,000  worth  of  free  radio  and  TV 
spots  and  ads  In  the  press. 

Women  such  as  Mrs.  Henderson,  who  are 
indignant    over    the    Increase    In    childhood 
emphysema,  bronchitis,  asthma  and  eczema 
catised  by  the  smoke,  fumes  and  pollutants 
in  our  atmosphere,  can  literally  si^eep  oiir 
skies  clean  If  they  wish.  The  Federal  Air 
QuaUty  Act  of  1967,  which  I  sponsored,  spe- 
clflcaUy  calls  for  pubUc  hearings  to  estab- 
lish alr-purlty  standards.  It  Is  derlgned  to 
provide  citizens  with  the  facts  on  air  pollu- 
tion and   to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
determine  the  quality  of  the  air  they  breathe. 
The  system  is  working.  Ih  Pittsburgh,  for 
example,  a  meeting  to  discuss  proposed  alr- 
Quallty  standards  had  to  be  transferred  from 
the  office  room  to  a  large  auditorium  because 
500  members  of  a  "breather's  lobby— repre- 
senting women's  clubs,  colleges,  unions,  con- 
servation    groups     and     health     societies- 
showed  up  to  press  for  stringent  standards. 
We   were   careful   to   write   into   the   Air 
Quality  Act  that  public  sentiment  should 
be  a  (teclding  factor  In  the  decision-making 
process    affecting    alr-poUution    abatement^ 
This  means  that  Americans  can,  by  concerted 
action,   restore   our   pure   air   and  save   the 
taxpayer    nearly    $13    billion    e'^ry    year    m 
medical  expenses,  cleaning  bills  and  build- 
ing maintenance. 

In  Front  Royal.  Virginia.  Mrs.  Gladys  Har- 
ris   a  Tuberculosis  Association  staff  worker, 
in 'her  spare  time  Informs  citizens  about  the 
polluUon   in   Vlrgima's   rivers   and   streams. 
She  belongs  to  an  aU-female  Izaac  Walton 
League  chapter.  (The  National  Izaac  Walton 
Leaeue  Is  a  conservation  group  that,  until 
modem  technology  began  to  backfire,  was 
largely  a  brotherhood  of  outdoor  fishermen.) 
Mrs.  Harris,  and  others  like  her,  are  not 
satisfied   with  saying  that   filthy   water   is 
unacceptable.  She  studies  the  technical  lan- 
guage  of    special  IsU    concerned    with    such 
problems  as  the  oxygen  level  of  water,  which 
she   then    Interprets   to  her   neighbors   and 
other  Virginians.  They.  In  turn,  speak  up  at 
water-control  hearing  boards  and  ask  local 
editors    outdoor  virrlters  and  businessmen  to 
take  the  pubUc  rtand  In  opposition  to  poUu- 
tion hazairtla. 

Woman  power  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
cleaning  up  the  viraters  of  this  nation,  which 
are  choked  with  waste,  reeking  with  sewage, 
teeming  with  such  organisms  as  the  plague 
bacillus  and  so  thick  with  oil  that  they  are 
fire  hazards.  Many  housewives  and  profes- 
sional women  already  belong  to  the  Citizens 
Crusade  for  Clean  Water,  an  ad  hoe  eoaUtlon 
of  doaens  of  organizations,  including  157.000 
members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
whose  1.275  local  leagues  have  called  upon 
women  to  t^UIy,  write  letters,  distribute 
fact  sheets,  attend  public  meetings  and  spark 
community  dialogue  about  pollution. 

In  my  own  state  of  Maine,  where  vacation- 
ers from  every  state  In  the  union  renew  body 
and  spirit  In  the  natural  sanctuary  of  our 
forests,  on  the  edges  of  our  streams  and  by 
our  rocky  shore,  women  are  applying  prMsnre 
to  clean  up  our  man-made  central  dtloa.  A 
\M^iTi»  bousewUe.  Mrs.  Caroline  Glaaaman. 
dealgn*d  Xttm  health,  safety  and  beauty  fac- 
tors in  the  Portland  Model  Cities  area,  where 
tlier*  are  now  organized  Utter  patrols,  weU- 
dealgned.  atrategleaUy  placed  trash  baskets 
and  reallatlc  plans  for  the  coUection  of  gar- 
bage and  also  for  diverting  the  city  traffic 
ikway  from  neighborhood  atreeU. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  women  can  play  a 
unique  role  In  planning  ahead  to  prevent  the 
unsightly,  unsafe,  deteriorating  effects  of 
highways  that  are  being  designed  to  slash 
through  our  yards,  school  zones,  parks,  his- 
toric sites  and  wUdllfe  preserves.  In  fact, 
women  In  such  cities  as  San  Francisco.  New 
Orleans.  San  Antonio  and  Memphis  have 
single-handedly  and  successfuUy  led  battles 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  communities 
which  have  been  threatened  by  proposed 
highway  construction. 

Governments  can  make  highway  laws.  But 
citizens  must  Implement  them.  Consider 
what  might  happen  if  women  started  passing 
the  news  to  each  other  that  today's  laws 
require  public  hearUigs  both  before  and  after 
highway  corridors  are  selected,  that  there  are 
state  highway  department  lists  on  which  they 
can  enroll  to  receive  public  notification  oi 
Impending  highway  plans.  ^  _^  _  ^,.  .  ^ 

Wherever  we  look  we  are  faced  with  might, 
rats,  dumps,  slums,  agricultural  refuse,  min- 
ing wastes,  sewage,  scrapped  cars,  rubbish. 
There  are  ways  to  deal  constructively  with 
these  problems.  For  example,  the  crisis  In 
our  cities  and  on  our  beleaguered  earth  has 
orompted  175.000  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  to  under- 
take a  two-year  study  project  to  de\elop,  with 
school  teachers,  new  curricula  and  study 
guides  for  our  chUdren  about  the  problems  of 
environmental  control  they  wiU  Inherit. 

I  would  Uke  to  suggest  a  plan  for  all  wom- 
en who  are  not  yet  Involved  In  programs  to 
stop  environmental  poUutlon.  In  a  broad 
sense  Its  alms  would  be  to  in^Ue  and  edu- 
cate every  American  community  to  potential 
hazards  In  modern  Ufe.  to  urge  every  citizen 
to  exert  pressure  for  change  at  aU  levels  ol 
government,  and  to  force  VS.  Industry  to 
redirect  technology  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  life. 

A  pragmatic  scheme,  It  calls  for  each  wom- 
an to  Isolate  those  problems  In  her  neighbor- 
hood or  community  that  cause  discomfort 
and  disease,  and  that  might  ultimately  Jeop- 
ardize our  existence.  It  asks  her  to  determine 
If  local  or  national  organizations  are  working 
toward  elimination  of  these  lUs  or  whether 
she  should  try  to  create  a  new  mechanism 
with  which  change  might  be  brought  about 
faster.  ^^, 

Any  woman  who  wants  to  change  things 
must  survey,  pinpoint,  dociiment.  threaten, 
cajole,  pubUsh.  petition,  telephone,  write  ana 
vote  She  must  be  hard-headed,  stubborn  and 
charming  In  discussing  her  goals  with  neigh- 
bors educational  Institutions.  Industrial 
managers,  city  councils,  mayor*,  governors 
and  Congressmen. 

From  time  to  time  she  may  be  frustrated  or 
angered  by  resistance  to  change,  but  the 
experience  will  be  exciting  and  rewarding. 
She  will  find  deep  satisfaction  In  conserving 
our  environment  and  In  making  the  experi- 
ence of  Uvlng  healthier  and  more  valuable  for 
her  generation  and  for  those  who  follow.  I 
beUeve  she  wlU  soon  find  beraeU  head  over 
heels  In  a  new,  life-long  romance— with  all 
of  the  elements  of  life  on  e»irth.  And  that. 
It  seems  to  me.  Is  what  the  power  of  a  woman 
should  be  all  about. 


RAMSDEN  HONORED  BY 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAUitwina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1970 
Mr,  MILLER  of  CaMfomia.  Mr 
Speaker.  Mr.  C.  D.  Ramsden.  Presld^t 
and  general  manager  of  Paceco.  a  dlvl- 
sion  of  Pruehauf  ConK.  located  in  the 
city  of  Alameda,  wm  recenttj  deeted  • 
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fellow  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Dean  Ramsden 
upon  his  election.  He  is  richly  deserving 
of  this  honor.  Dean  Ramsden  has  served 
the  city  of  Alameda  well.  For  many  years 
he  was  on  the  school  board  and  has  been 
active  in  community  endeavors,  further- 
ing the  interests  of  the  people  of  Alameda 
County  and  the  city. 

It  was  Paceco.  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  Ramsden.  that  developed  the  first 
cranes  to  load  and  unload  containers 
from  ships.  This  was  the  first  break- 
through in  merchant  marine  activities  in 
many  years,  and  is  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vancements in  that  field  during  this  cen- 
tury. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  as  part  of  these 
remarks  an  article  from  the  Alameda 
Times-SUr  outlining  Mr.  Ramsden's 
election  as  a  fellow  and  detailing  his  out- 
standing career: 

Ramsoc.n  HoNoaio  Bt  Mechanical 
Encineus 
C.  D.  Ramsden.  president  and  general 
manager  of  PACECO.  a  division  of  Fruehauf 
CorporaUon.  has  been  elected  Fellow  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. The  presentation  was  made  by  Henry 
F.  Slrgo,  Jr..  chief  esUmator.  Todd  Ship- 
building Corporation,  during  the  January 
San  Francisco  section  ASME  meeting  at 
the  Engineers  Club. 

Elected  by  action  of  the  national  council 
after  having  been  nominated  by  five  ASME 
members.  Ramsden  was  elevated  because  of 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  engineer- 
ing in  his  creative  approach  to  heavy  ma- 
chinery design.  HU  most  prominent  con- 
tributions have  been  specialized  container 
handling  cranes,  the  design  and  construction 
of  which  he  pioneered.  These  container  han- 
dling cranes,  namely  Portalners,  Transtaln- 
ers.  and  ShlpsUlners.  are  known  through- 
out the  world  and  have  helped  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  contalnerlzatton  field. 

Other  contributions  by  Ramsden  include 
economical  designs  for  hydroelectric  cranes, 
gates  hoists,  and  gates:  development  of  the 
world's  deepest  digging  suction  dredges;  and 
the  production  of  the  wwlds  first  privately 
owned  atomic  reactor  vessel. 

Ramsden  has  served  as  consultant  to  varl- 
oua  ports  and  shipping  companies  In  tb« 
overall  design.  Installation,  and  economics 
of  container  handling  systems  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  In  this  connection  b« 
has  made  addresses  on  contalnerlzatlon  and 
bulk  >»»riHiing  systems  to  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Ports  Authorities  Convention 
In  Canada,  1060:  International  Cargo  Han- 
dling Aasoclatloa.  Sweden,  February.  1965; 
Xuroport,  1966  In  Amsterdam.  Holland;  and 
AAPA  In  San  Francisco,  October.  1969. 

Joining  PACECO  (then  known  as  Paclflc 
Coast  Engineering  Company)  In  19M  as 
chief  Engineer,  Ramsden  has  been  president 
and  general  manager  since  1958  PACECO 
became  a  division  of  Fruehauf  CorporaUon 
In  April,  1968.  Under  Ramsdens  leadership 
the  firm's  sales  volume  Increased  from  t3,- 

000.000  to  tas.ooo.ooo. 

Ramsden  Is  a  native  of  California  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia with  a  B.S.  degree  In  Engineering  In 
1937.  Be  Is  a  registered  professional  engi- 
neer In  California,  Oregon.  Washington, 
Texas,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  Georgia 
and  Mississippi.  He  has  been  active  In  busi- 
ness and  community  activities  having  been 
Prssldsnt  of  the  California  Metal  Trade  As- 
sociation, Is  presently  Director  of  the  Steel 
Plate  Fabrlcatora  Association,  a  member  of 
ASCS,  AiSMX.  AIMX.  He  U  ex-presldent  of 
the  Boartl  at  EducaUon,  Alameda  Unified 
School  District,  and  is  on  the  B8A  regional 
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executive  committee.  He  has  also  been  an 
acUve  member  of  the  Alameda  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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1970  FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION 
AWARDS 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 
Mr.  FLOWERS  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge.  Pa.,  makes  a  series  of  awards 
based  on  individual  and  group  accom- 
plishments in  preser\'ing  patriotism  and 
defending  the  American  way  of  life. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
those  recognized  in  1970.  which  include 
eight  distinguished  indivduals  and  or- 
ganzations  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama.  Those  honored 
include : 

The  Distinguished  Service  Award  was 
presented  to  McNeU  School.  Bessemer: 

A  community  programs  category 
award  was  presented  to  Midfleld  Ele- 
mentary School  PTA: 

The  city  of  Fairfield  received  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award 
In  governmental  imit  activities  category ; 
The  Hueytown  North  Highland  School 
was  presented  the  Principal  School 
Award ; 

The  Northport  Elementary  School  re- 
ceived the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  in  school  category ; 

The  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal 
Award  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Bessie 
Blackmon  of  Northport; 

Sp4c.  John  G.  Lankford.  of  Monte- 
vallo.  received  the  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  in  the  Armed  Forces  letter 
category ; 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee.  of  Tuscaloosa,  re- 
ceived the  Honor  Certificate  Award  in 
the  letters  to  the  editor  division  for  his 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
News,  entitled  "Patriotism  Beyond 
Words."  which  was  published  November 
6,  1968. 

Because  of  the  deep  feeling  expressed 
In  this  letter  and  Its  particular  Impor- 
tance to  the  times  that  we  live  in.  I  am 
including  its  text  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  In  order  to  share  Mr.  Lee's 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  and  others: 
PATaionsM  BrroNO  Wous 
The  dictionary  defines  a  patriot  as  one 
who  loves  and  loyally  supports  his  country. 
But  patriotism  goes  far  beyond  these  few 
words. 

Patriotism  U  actually  an  Intangible  thing. 
It  cannot  be  felt,  seen  nor  heard  In  the  sense 
of  using  hands,  eyes  and  ears.  It  cannot  be 
readily  understood  by  anyone  who  does  not 
poMsss  It.  It  cannot  be  bought  or  stolen. 

No  one  U  bom  with  it.  It  U  bred  Into  a 
person  only  by  an  Intense  love  of  his  oountry. 
Without  It.  a  country  cannot  for  long  remain 
a  free  nation. 

Patriotism  Is  the  very  flame  of  liberty,  and 
must  be  constantly  fed.  Else  It  wlU  die  out, 
leaving  only  the  bitter  ashes  of  ensUvement. 
Patriotism  is  the  constant  vigilance  of. 
and  the  firm  resolution  against,  any  en- 
croaobment  of  an  alien  Ideology.  It  U  the 
wllUngness  to  make  sacrifices  lor  one's 
country  when  and  if  the  occasion  demands  It. 
Sometimes    It   seems   that    patrlottsm   la 


becoming  extinct  In  America.  Yet.  this  coun- 
try  cannot  survive  as  a  free  naUon  unless 
patriotism  Is  prevalent  In  these  United 
States.  ^  ^  , 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  haven  of 
liberty  on  Earth  today.  It  Is  the  last  hope  of 
freedom  loving  peoples  everywhere.  And 
everyone  who  Is  privileged  to  call  himself  an 
An^erlcan  has  as  a  solemn  duty  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  same  freedom;  that  our  children 
might  also  call  themselves  a  free  people 
under  God. 

If  patriotism  Is  old  fashioned,  then  I  am 
sadly  out  of  date.  For  I  believe  that  to  truly 
be  an  American,  one  must  first  be  a  patriot. 

Like  millions  of  others.  I  dearly  love  this 
country  In  which  I  was  born.  And  I  had 
rather  die  today,  knowing  I  had  lived  In  a 
free  nation  under  God.  than  to  live  forever 
under  the  whip  of  an  atheist  master. 


A  PLAUDIT  TO  HOFFMANN- 
LA  ROCHE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NtW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 
Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
how  important  it  is  to  focus  public  at- 
tention upon  the  critical  national  prob- 
lem of  continued  pollution  of  our  envi- 
ronment. I  am  Inserting  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  message  that  Hoff- 
mann-La Roche.  Inc..  of  NuUey,  N.J..  has 
placed  in  several  newspapers  this  month. 
Some  of  the  papers  in  which  this  arUcle 
appeared  are  the  Newark  News,  the  New- 
ark Star-Ledger,  the  Clifton  Herald- 
News,  the  Washington  Star,  the  Nutley 
Sun.  the  Belvidere,  the  Blairstown  Press, 
and  the  Easton  Express. 

Hoffmann-La  Roche  is  a  major  manu- 
facturer of  pharmaceuticals,  fine  chemi- 
cals and  health-care  products.  This  is 
one  manufacturer  who  deserves  our  com- 
mendation for  having  taking  a  posiUon 
of  responsible  leadership  to  discover  a 
solution  to  the  awesome  problem  of  air 
and  water  pollution. 

The  article  follows: 
Pkxvkntion  or  Poixotion— Satecuardino 
Oum  ENvnoNiiKNT 
Deeply  aware  of  otir  responsibilities  to  our 
neighbors  and  our  community,  we  at  Hoff- 
mann-La Roche  have  long  had  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  prevent  air  and  water  pollution 
ThU  Is  not  only  a  civic  duty  but  an  inescap- 
able obllgaUon  to  our  chUdren  and  grand- 
children. 

A  four  million  dollar  program:  In  a  major 
program,  stressing  uUllzaOon  of  the  most 
up-to-date  technology  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation and  escape  of  harmful  substances. 
Roche  has  Invested  over  four  mUUon  dol- 
lars backed  by  competent,  ever-watch- 
ful personnel  specializing  In  pollution  con- 
trol. 

Doing  more  than  required:  Because  of  the 
paramount  Importance  of  assuring  the  qual- 
ity of  our  air  and  water,  Roche  does  morfr— 
substantially  more— than  Is  required  by  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  For  example.  In  Its  600- 
acre  complex  In  Belvidere,  N.J..  Roche  has 
designed  a  waste  treatment  plant  In  which 
over  98%  of  DOD  (biological  oxygen  de- 
mand—a yardstick  of  water  pollution)  Is  re- 
moved from  waste.  ThU  U  far  in  excess  of 
the  86%  requirement  of  the  DeUware  River 
Basin  Commission. 

Uve  fish  on  guard:  To  make  sure  beyond 
doubt  that  the  water  discharged  by  its  new, 
two   million   doUar   waste   treatment   plant 
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in  Belvidere  1.  consUt*nU,  h"""!*"^  «;° 
Houatic  life.  Roche  has  designed  a  large 
:^ua"lum  Where  fish  will  live  and  b«jKi  in 
Jlt^T  receiving  a  continuous  sample  oi 
r,^t!Ld  wMte.  ti>u3  serving  as  an  exceedingly 
bensltlve  biological  monitoring  system. 

I^und-the-clock  vigilance;  Day  an«l  nlgh^ 
^,e^en  days  a  week,  sensitive,  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment  monitors  the  quality 
of  fumVs.  sSai.  water,  and  other  effluents 
at  Roche.  Should  any  malfunction  threaten. 
;,n  alarm  Immediately  aleru  one  o*  ^«  "P*^ 
aiors  who  are  In  constant  attendance,  thus 
prompt  action  Is  taken  before  any  problem 
arises  Automatic  detection  systems  and 
recording  apparatus  also  produce  continuous 
permanent  ^^*cords  '"^Ich  'nd*^^^  "»at 
koche  operates  well  below  State  limits. 

Planned  prevention:  In  designing  new 
processes  and  equipment.  Roche  ^^f^^^" 
pay  special  attention  to  the  P>;«vention  of 
the  escape  of  fumes,  dust.  soUd  particlw. 
acids,  and  oUier  Potentially  h.-^ful  sub- 
stances.  By  switching  from  fuel  oil  to jpM 
and  to  expensive  low  sulfur  fuel  oil.  Roche 
took  a  major  step  In  minimizing  Uie  forma- 
tlon  of  sulfur  dioxide— a  serious  thre»t  to 
air  purity.  By  modernizing  both  of  lU  in- 
clnators.  switching  from  oil  to  gas  fi^ng  and 
compacting  waste,  the  emission  of  smoke 
and   fly   ash  has  also   been  effectively  con- 

^Looking  ahead:  Aa  Roche  continues  to 
grow  and  to  produce  new  »™»  »>etter  weapons 
in  U»e  fight  against  pain  and  disease  a^  Its 
planning  and  designing  of  new  buUdlngs 
and  processes  will  continue  to  provide  for 
ever  higher  standards  of  air  and  water  pu- 
rity—both in  the  Nutley-Clifton  area  and  In 

Belvidere. 

V.  D.  Mattia.  MI}.. 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
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equaUy  necessary  In  raiding,  say.  gamblers 
or  suspected  conspirators.  They  too  might  get 
rid  of  some  Incriminating  evidence  If  alerted 
by  a  police  knock.  Where  does  It  stop? 

Mlkva  pointed  out.  however,  an  odd  con- 
tradiction m  the  claim  of  "necessity.     He 

said :  ,        I 

•When  pressed  to  Justify  the  no-knock 
procedure.  Its  advocates  inevitably  fall  back 
on  a  curious  argument  of  nonnecessity  After 
areulng  that  the  provision  Is  essential,  (theyl 
turn  around  and  indicate  that  the  measure 
win  not  be  used  very  often.  They  point  to 
the  experience  In  New  York  state,  where 
authorities  used  no-knock  warrants  only  12 
times  in  a  single  year.  .  .  „„„„> 

"If  no-knock  Is  necessary."  then  wh>  «asn  t 
it  used  more  often?  If  It  Isn't  reaUy  neces- 
sary as  the  New  York  experience  seems  to 
indicate,  then  why  should  Congress  author- 
ize It  anyway?  Is  the  apprehension  of  12 
pieces  of  evidence  wcrth  this  kind  of  Inroad 
on  our  liberty?"  ^       „         w 

Aside  from  constitutional  and  poUcy  ob- 
je-tlons.  Mikva  brought  up  this  very  prac- 
tical one.  "The  reaction  of  the  average  citi- 
zen to  an  unexpected  attempt  to  break  Into 
his  home  Is  to  fight  Uke  heU.  There  are  now 
some  90  milUon  firearms  In  60  miUlon  house- 
holds thruout  this  country.  In  this  situation, 
a  no-knock  provision  Is  an  invitation  to  a 
shootout  with  poUce.  It  vrtU  result  In  more 
dead  poUcemen.  more  dead  citizens,  and  more 
firearms  violence  In  America." 

We  hope  these  sensible  objections  will  help 
sober  up  Congress  from  Its  current  stam- 
pede, in  which  anything  goes  if  It  can  be 
labeled  "law  and  order." 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  VIETNAM: 
PARALLELS 


ABNER   MIKVA   LEADS   THE   FIGHT 
AGAINST  "NO-KNOCK" 

HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 
Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  MncvA)  has  been  lead- 
ing  the  fight   against   the   "no-knock 
provision   of   the  administraUons  drug 
control  bill.  His  major  arguments  show- 
ing hcyw  pernicious  that  proposal  is  are 
set  forth  In  an  editorial  appearing  in 
Chicago  Today.  I  would  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  read  it  because  it  so  cleaiiy 
presenU  Mr.  Mikva's  sensible  objecUons 
to  the  piDvision  which  would  pose  a 
mounting  threat  to  our  citizens'  right  of 
privacy  in  their  ht«nes.  The  editorial 
follows: 

SHOOTOUT  ON  THE  "NO-KNOCK"  LAW 

In  aU  the  testimony  for  and  against  the 
administrations  drug  conuol  bUl  with  It 
famous  "no-knock"  provision  for  poUce  raids, 
the  most  persuasive  we've  seen  came  from 
Rep  Abner  J.  Mlkva  (D..  111.),  who  testified 
Wednesday  bef(»e  the  House  subcommittee 
considering  the  bill. 

Mlkva  U  against  the  no-knock  provisions, 
as  we  are.  and  for  the  same  reason:  A  law 
allovilng  poUce  to  burst  into  a  private  dweU- 
ing  unannounced,  no  matter  how  helpful  It 
would  be  in  catching  suspecu  with  the  evi- 
dence, would  knock  a  frlghienlngly  big  chip 
out  of  the  citizen's  presumed  right  to  privacy. 
And  the  erosion  certainly  would  not  stop 

^' Mlkva  observed.  If  this  provision  Is 
"necessary'  to  catch  drug  vloUtors — as  Its 
proponents  clain*— It  can  be  shown  to  be 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NKW    TORK 
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Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend that  my  colleagues  In  the  House, 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record,  examine 
carefully  the  foUowing  two  items  from 
today  s  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times,  and  ponder  the  parallels: 
(From  the  WashingtonT  Post,  Feb.  25,  1970) 

TWO  Legislators  WrtBOtJT  Coitnsel  Are 

Convicted  Quicbxt  in  Saigon 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Saigon,  February  25.— Tran  Ngoc  Chau.  the 
House  d^uty  who  President  Thleu  accused 
of  helping  the  communists,  was  sentenced  to 
20  yea«  at  hard  labor  this  morning  by  a 
military  court.  Another  deputy,  Hoang  Ho, 
was    sentenced    to    death    on   a   charge    of 

Neither  defendant  attended  the  trial,  which 
lasted  about  half  an  hour.  Attorneys  repre- 
senting the  accused  deputies  came  to  the 
courtroom  expecting  the  session  to  begin  at 
9  ajn  only  to  find  It  had  begun  at  8.  Jour- 
nalist^ had  the  same  experience.  Vietnamese 
observers  said  the  court  had  always  met  at  » 
in  the  past.  ^^  . 

After  announcing  Its  verdict,  the  court 
Issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Chau  and 
Hoang  Ho.  _. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  however.  Chau 
was  giving  interviews  to  the  press  In  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  bviUdlng.  and  no  officials  had 
appeared  to  arrest  him.  Hoang  Ho's  where- 
abouts are  unknown.  Reuters  quoted  hU  wife 
as  saying  he  had  left  the  country. 

Chau  said  the  fact  that  he  was  not  hiding 
from  the  police  proved  he  was  not  a  Com- 
munist He  also  said  that  his  conviction  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  anyone  who 
wanted  to  arrest  him  "will  have  to  use  a 
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weapon-a  rifle,  a  bayonet— to  get  me  out 

°^ Under  the  terms  of  thU  mornings  verdict, 
handed  down  by  a  court  of  five  army  officers 
Hotnd  Chau  win  also  lose  all  their  private 
prop«ty    Both  are  married  and  Chau  has 

seven  cliildr^J^ .  , 

However,  todays  verdict  Is  not  likely  to  be 
the  flnal  legal  word  in  the  case.  Under  Vlet- 
l^mese  la^  Chau  is  entlUed  to  another  trial 
after  be  Is  arrested,  since  he  was  absent  tor 
this  one.  Even  If  the  sentence  against  bto 
stands.  It  may  be  less  harsh  In  practice  Uian 
it  sounds.  Other  politicians  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  in  the  past  have  ended  up  in  relatively 
comfortable  circumstances. 

The  mlUtary  court  accepted  the  prosecu- 
tlons  suggestions  for  punishment,  and  ac- 
cepted uie  prosecutions  case  wltiiout  ques- 

"°The  action  Is  certain  to  set  off  p.  legal  set-to 
here.  The  trial  was  pressed  ahead  despite  ap- 
neals  to  the  Supreme  Court  protesting  that 
Chau  was  deprived  lUegally  of  his  congres- 
sional Inununlty. 

Progovernment  deputies  claim  they  re- 
n.oved  Chau's  and  Ho's  Immunity  bJ  g«"mg 
three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of^presentatives  to  sign  a  petition  au- 
thorlzmg  their  prosecution.  The  accused  say 
thulietition  is  an  unaccepUble  substitute 
ror  formal  floor  action.  Even  the  gov- 
ernment's supporters  admit  they  could  not 
have  got  a  three-fourths  floor  vote  against 
^e  deputies.  If  only  because  attendance  at 
the  House  Is  so  spotty. 

^1  Supreme  Court  has  already  begun 
deliberating  the  «>'""tutionaUty  of  the 
petition.  There  have  been  some  8i«P*  **»»* 
^e  court  might  take  this  °J>J>°^^^X 
make  Ito  first  significant  break  wlUi  Prea- 
dent  Thleu.  Many  prominent  la^y*"  .h'»^* 
attacked  the  petition  as  "l^- .^^^^° 
recognized  attorneys  outside  Thieu's  Imme- 
diate circle  have  defended  It.  „„„irf 
It  was  unclear  this  morning  what  wotUd 
happen  if  the  court  found  Uiat  the  petition 
v-M  illeaal  Vietnamese  observers  doubt  the 
'go"e^l!^eut  would  respect  such  *f^^^^ 
liter  Chau  and  Ho  had  been  convicted,  but 
the  situation  would  be  vinprecedented. 

^ughout  the  Chau  case  the  government 
has  tended  to  Ignore  legal  niceties.  The  epl- 
s^e  1:^^  aftTchaus  broU^er J.«.  Ngoc 
men  was  arrested  last  year  as  a  spy  ^or  "orth 
^e^^  in  a  confession,  Hlen  said  he  had 
met  often  wltii  his  brother  Chau  during  the 

^Ch^a'^TnTklen  both  cUlmed  these  meet- 
ing were  argumentative,  fraternal  «s8lon^ 
a^  tiiat  Chau  did  nothing  to  help  bis 
hrother's  espionage  work,  Chau  contends  he 
w^  trymT^tTTrange  direct  negotiations 
^^h  N^rth  Vietiiam  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  through  his  brother. 

Chau  has  claimed  in  several  Interviews  In 
recent  week,  that  the  VS.  fSP^^J'^  ^^ 
fvOly  informed  ot  his  contacts  wUh  hl» 
broker  since  1965.  Chau  said  he  told  many 
hlKh  U  S.  officials  of  his  meetings,  and  U.S. 
officials' encouraged  him  to  maintain  Ws  con- 
t^ts.  The  U.S.  Embassy  here  has  refused 
to  comment  on  this  claim. 

Chau  was  waiting  for  reporters  In  the 
House  this  morning.  He  has  been  Uvlng  there 
all  week  as  a  kind  of  sit-in  protest  against 
his  prosecution.  He  said:  "I  consider  my  ac- 
tion so  far  in  the  past  25  years  as  a  se^^'ce 
I  render  to  my  country."  He  also  charged  that 
the  government  condemns  unity.  reconcUia- 
Uon  with  the  Buddhists,  and  a  just  peace 
settlement  in  Vietnam."  Chau  has  long  ad- 
vocated a  dovish  poUcy  of  "national  recon- 
ciliation" to  settle  the  war.  „.v.„» 
Last  fall.  President  Thleu  began  speaking 
out  publicly  against  Chau  and  two  other 
deputies— including  Ho-who  he  accused  of 
helping  the  Communists.  Thleu  was  soon 
cai^palgnlng  openly  and  '«;l»«f""y  ^^L *i* 
House  to  take  action  against  "»«•  ^hr^ 
The    petition,    which    theoretically   ajlowed 
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proaecutlon  of  two  of  them,  was  the  cultni- 
naUon  of  the  campaign. 

As  soon  AS  the  government  bad  the  peU- 
tion  In  band  it  moved  against  Chau  and  Ho, 
authorizing  the  defense  minister  to  prosecute 
them  In  a  military  field  court  set  up  to 
handle  cases  Involving  national  security.  The 
court  wasted  no  time  reaching  Its  verdict. 

The  case  against  Hoang  Ho  was  based  on 
his  Implication  in  a  Communist  spy  ring, 
several  of  whose  members  were  convicted  in 
the  same  court  last  year.  Confessed  members 
of  the  ring  said  Ho  was  a  principal  member 
of  It.  Ho  has  denied  any  connection  «lth 
the  spies. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb    25.   1970 1 
AcAtN.  South  AnucsN  •Jvsticb' 

In  its  treatment  of  22  blacks  charged  with 
working  for  the  banned  African  National 
Congress.  South  Africa  seems  determined  to 
outdo  even  Its  own  appalling  record  for 
•legal  •  cruelty  and  hypocrisy.  The  prosecu- 
Uon  In  Pretoria  was  having  deep  trouble 
making  a  case  against  the  defendants  under 
the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act.  so  It 
abruptly  dropped  the  charges. 

The  Judge  lold  the  accused  they  had  been 
found  not  guilty,  but  even  while  they  were 
rejoicing  In  the  Supreme  Court  at  this  un- 
expected turn  they  were  rearrested  under  the 
Terrorism  Act.  then  hauled  back  to  prison. 
Now  they  can  be  held  IndeflnlWly  without 
charge— Incommunicado,  with  no  right  to 
counsel,  no  habeas  corpus,  no  ball — as  they 
were  before  l>elng  charged  last  October. 

The  proaecutlon  was  obviously  embarrassed 
by  two  things:  One  was  the  triviality  of  its 
own  •evidence"  against  the  defendants  The 
other  waa  the  persistence  of  Justice  Simon 
Bekker,  rare  In  South  African  courtrooms 
nowadays,  in  inquiring  Into  the  pretrial 
treatment  of  state  witnesses,  some  of  whom 
had  alao  been  detained  for  months  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Terrorism  Act. 

Nomyamlse  Madlklzela.  twenty,  iield  In 
solitary  for  six  months,  told  tht  court  how 
police  had  threatened  her  with  Wn  years  In 
prison  If  she  refused  to  testify  against  her 
sister.  Mrs.  Nelson  Mendela.  wife  of  the  leader 
of  the  African  National  Congress,  now  serving 
a  UXe  term.  A  young  Indian  woman  refused 
to  give  evidence  against  Mrs.  Mendela  and 
another  defendant,  even  though  she  was  kept 
In  solitary  for  six  months  and  Interrogated 
constantly  for  five  days  while  forced  to  re- 
main on  her  feet. 

The  prosecution's  strategy  seems  clear:  It 
will  simply  bold  the  defendants  under  the 
Terrorism  Act  until  more  "evidence"  can  be 
obtained  or  concocted  by  the  bestial  methods 
that  have  become  a  hallmark  of  South  Afri- 
can "Jtistlce.'^ 

In  addition  to  being  charged  with  further- 
ing Communism,  the  defendants  were  ac- 
cused of  having  "encouraged  feelings  of  hoa- 
tlllty  between  the  races."  It  would  be  hard 
to  conjure  up  a  more  effective  weapon  than 
South  Africa's  warped  concept  of  "Justice' 
for  advancing  Communism  and  racial  hos- 
tUlty  In  that  country  and  beyond. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY.    ENERGY.    AND 
YOUR  LIFE— PARTS  V  AND  VI 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  past  week.  I  have  been  in- 
serting In  the  Record  a  fascinatinc  se- 
ries of  lectures  dealing  with  philosophy 
for  our  times  by  Mr.  Irving  Laucks  of 
Fants  Barbara,  Calif. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  was  enthused  by  the  deep  thought 
Mr.  Laucks  reaches  in  his  analyses  and 
reconunendations  and  I  am  now  putting 
into  the  Record  the  final  two  segments 
of  this  six-part  series: 

P*B*r).vcHOLocv.  ENcacY.  AND  Yoim  Ll»T    -V 
(By  Irving  Laucks) 

PSYCHIC  FNiaCY  AT  WOaK 

At  various  times  In  this  series  of  talks 
I  have  spoken  of  the  superior  power  of  psy- 
chic energy,  of  Its  control  of  other  forms 
of  energy,  and  of  Its  operation  In  a  third 
realm  or  dimension  quite  dllterenl  ihiin 
«pace  and  time  with  which  we  are  so  fanilUar. 
Let  me  clarify  how  I  use  this  word  di- 
mension. I  call  space  one  dimension,  time 
a  second,  and  energy  a  third.  We  often  hear 
that  there  are  three  dimensions  of  space, 
but  that  Is  only  near  earth  or  some  other 
body  of  matter.  Out  In  space  all  of  these  are 
one.  It  Is  the  third  dlmeiulon  or  realm  of 
energy  that  The  Cooperators  believe  Is  so 
Important   for   the  future  of   m.'nklnd. 

After  the  serious  study  and  cxjierlmenta- 
tlon  of  psychic  phenomena  began  not  quite 
a  century  ago  It  was  soon  realized  that  a  pre- 
viously unrecognized  form  of  energy  was 
acting.  This  was  called  psychic  energy.  That 
was  still  In  the  horse  and  buggy  age.  I  have 
been  told  before  the  story  of  the  great  Glad- 
stone wondering  what  Faraday  was  going  to 
do  do  with  his  electric  energy  Chemists  had 
barely  begun  to  show  what  chemical  energies 
could  do.  and  had  no  Idea  that  they  would 
later  be  called  upon  to  supplement  the  farmer 
as  producers  of  human  food.  And.  of  course, 
there  was  no  realization  whatever  that  solid 
matter  Itself  was  merely  another  form  of 
energy. 

The  knowledge  of  all  the  various  kinds  of 
energy  (except  that  of  motion  and  of  gravity) 
was  liegun  by  people  with  sufBclent  curiosity 
to  follow  up  queer  phenomena  which  they 
were  unable  to  explain.  Electrical,  chemical, 
magnetic,  nuclear  all  started  this  way.  and 
have  been  developed  by  hard  work.  Psychic 
energy  Is  following  the  same  course,  although 
Its  mystery  Is  even  more  baffling  at  present, 
and  needs  much  more  work  done  on  It. 

Psychic  energy  seemed  to  be  connected  in 
some  way  with  human  beings.  Not  long  be- 
fore this,  various  unfortunate  persons  who 
possessed  an  unusual  amount  of  It  and  hence 
had  unusual  powers  had  been  persecuted  as 
witches.  In  fact,  they  still  are — maybe  not 
quite  as  horribly.  The  Church  connected 
them  with  the  Devil.  So  psychic  energy's  early 
manifestations  were  under  quite  a  cloud. 

Then  also,  certain  manifestations  of  It 
could  easily  be  imitated  fraudulently,  by 
tricks,  and  this  of  course  Increased  the  sus- 
picion under  which  all  honest  experimenters 
labored.  Such  doubts  have  lingered  to  the 
present  day.  and  have  greatly  hindered  prog- 
ress In  learning  of  this  subject. 

I  spent  fifty  years  of  my  life  as  a  chemist — 
with  some  success.  The  science  of  chemistry 
was  fathered  by  alchemy,  not  long  prior  to 
the  start  of  psychic  research.  There  was 
much  skulduggery  and  crookedness  mixed 
up  In  alchemy  but  that  has  not  deterred  the 
modem  chemlsU  who.  In  general.  I  believe, 
have  a  pretty  fair  reputation  for  accomplish- 
ment. So  I  am  not  discouraged  In  psychic  re- 
search by  a  shady  parentage. 

The  beat  known  display  of  psychic  energy 
Is  so  common  that  we  think  nothing  of  It. 
The  process  of  using  our  Intellects  to  think 
Is  available  to  every  human  l>elng  In  varying 
degree.  Actually  this  ability  spreads  down- 
ward In  the  animal  kingdom  quite  a  ways. 
Maybe  It  even  determines  what  we  call  life. 
We  are  finding  It  displayed  remarkably  in 
the  dolphins.  I  say  remarkably  because  man 
generally  thinks  of  himself  as  having  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  ability  to  think.  Some  matter- 
minded  scientists  still  cling  to  the  Idea  that 
thinking  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  matter  of 
th«   brain — but   th«n   I   b«Uev«   that   there 
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are  stlU  people  who  insist  that  the  world 
Is  flat — even  after  the  pictures  taken  from 
the  moon.  I  never  could  figure  out  how  these 
materlaiutlc  sclentlsu  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  Einstein's  brain  was  not  much  dif- 
ferent In  size  and  weight  than  many  other 
of  the  higher  animals  while  he  had  Infi- 
nitely more  power  to  think. 

I  suppose  there  Is  no  need  to  remind  this 
.ludlence  that  the  psychic  energy  of  man  has 
been  able  to  control  all  other  kinds  of  ener- 
gy that  he  has  discovered  so  far.  He  Is  hav- 
ing coiulderable  trouble  with  the  last  one 
found— nuclear  energy,  but  give  him  a  little 
more  time.  Do  I  hear  some  one  object  that 
he  exercises  this  control  simply  by  means 
of  material  or  mechanical  device*?  Such  ob- 
jections do  not  go  back  fur  enough.  First 
comes  the  thinking — maybe  assisted  by  a 
pencil  and  paper — or  maybe  even  by  a  com- 
puter. The  final  machine  or  apparatus  desired 
Is  only  the  last  step. 

But  If  the  doubter  still  doubts,  there  Is 
plenty  of  evidence  of  direct  control  of  other 
energies.  Let  him  consider  the  following: 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  was 
a  man.  D.  D.  Home  n  England  who  was  ob- 
served by  a  number  of  reputable  witnesses 
to  rise  off  the  floor  at  will.  Once  he  waa  ob- 
served lo  float  out  of  an  open  third  story 
window  and  float  back  In  another.  These 
feau  were  duplicated  by  an  English  clergy- 
man. Stalnton  Moaes.  and  others.  An  Italian 
peasant  woman.  Eusapla  Paladlno,  was  able 
to  raise  heavy  obJecU  by  no  physical  means, 
and  occasionally  to  raise  herself,  among 
other  apparently  Impossible  feats. 

These  are  all  examples  connected  with 
people  of  European  descent,  among  whom 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  psychic  energy  Is  pos- 
sessed to  a  much  smaller  degree  In  modern 
times.  A  number  of  mystics  and  taints  of 
the  Catholic  Church  also  have  been  reported 
to  have  had  such  powers.  Some  as  late  as  the 
17th  century.  All  ancient  history  is  replete 
with  examples. 

Reliable  reports  are  pleuUful.  however,  of 
the  present  ability  of  Indian  Yogis  and 
other  Orientals  to  perform  such  "miracles  ". 
The  Yogi  retires  to  the  soUtude  of  the  Hima- 
layas to  medlUte.  that  is,  to  study  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind  or  iU  psychic  ener- 
gy. He  Is  reported  much  annoyed  when  In- 
voluntarily he  levitates  as  a  by-product  of 
his  meditation.  The  same  Is  true  of  the 
Sufls  of  the  Moslems.  Besides  levlUtlng. 
these  psychics  have  a  number  of  other  "mi- 
raculous"  abilities — miraculous  to  the  West- 
em  comprehension,  nevertheless  entirely 
natural  according  to  the  powers  of  psychic 
energy — a  universal  force  which  the  mate- 
rialistic West  has  temporarily  lost  touch  with 
due  to  the  growth  of  materialism  In  the  last 
few  centurlea.  For  example,  Yogla  have 
amazing  control  of  their  own  bodily  func- 
tions, which  has  also  been  demonstrated  by 
various  other  psychics,  from  Edgar  Cayce 
down  to  practitioners  of  psychosomatic 
medicine. 

There  Is  a  reciprocal  effect  operating  in 
some  of  these  phenomena  of  psychic  energy. 
This  haa  been  well  demonstrated  In  ESP. 
(extra -sensory  perception).  Cotnmunlcatlon 
depends  for  success  on  both  sender  and  re- 
ceiver being  attuned.  Something  of  the  sort 
happens  with  other  psychic  phenomena,  a 
psychic  has  dlfBculty  in  demonstrating  to  a 
hostile  audience.  Some  psychics  have  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  before  audience* 
who  had  paid  admission.  Psychic  energy  can- 
not be  turned  on  by  throwing  a  switch  or 
pressing  a  button.  Some  performers,  when 
their  powers  failed  them  before  doubting  au- 
diences, have  resorted  to  trickery,  which  gen- 
erally Is  easily  detected.  This  also  has  tended 
to  cast  suspicion  on  all  psychic  phenomena. 
One  phenomenon  of  ESP  has  been  turned 
to  very  practical  use.  after  having  been  de- 
rided for  a  century  after  lu  re-dlscovery  by 
Meamer.  Hypnotism,  "mesmerism,"  a  variety 
of  ESP.  haa  been  put  to  much  practical  use 
today  by  the  medical  profession. 
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Some  of  the  most  mysttrlous  manifesta- 
tions of  psychic  energy  are  those  known  col- 
lectively as  poltergeist.  These  generally  occur 
in  connection  with  children  passing  through 
M»e  puberty  stage.  Objects  fly  through  the 
,ir  or  fall  off  shelves,  furniture  Is  upset, 
strange  noises  are  heard,  and  other  grotesque 
iiaupenlngs.  Of  course,  the  easiest  explana- 
tion U  to  blame  trickery  of  the  child  of  the 
house  But  this  explanation  has  been  posi- 
tively eliminated  by  much  careful  observa- 
tion of  psychic  rese.'^rchers.  It  remains  a  phe- 
nomenon  of  psychic  energ>-  which  material 
science  does  not  even  attempt  to  explain 

The  commend  of  light  energy  by  psychic 
energy  has  been  shown  for  yesrs  bv  so-called 
splrlt-photographs.  but  In  the  old  photog- 
raphv  requiring  dark-room  development 
tampering  could  always  be  suspected  It 
remained  for  the  new  photogr.ipny.  eg.,  by 
Polaroid  camera,  never  leaving  the  hands  of 
the  observer,  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of 
such  spirits'  Dr.  Jule  Elsenbud  of  Denver 
has  had  remarkable  success  with  Ted  Serloe. 
a  psychic,  who  makes  pictures  to  order  with 
your  own  Polaroid  held  la  your  hands  with 
your  own  film  and  at  c«ice  developed  by 
you  Dr  Elsenbud  has  described  these  phe- 
nomena in  a  book.  The  World  of  Ted  Servos. 
Again,  as  before  mentioned.  It  does  not 
always  work.  Conditions  have  to  be  right, 
and  "no  one  knows  as  yet  what  the  right 
conditions  are.  Dr.  Elsenbud  tells  me  he  has 
now  discovered  several  other  persons  who 
have  even  better  ability  than  Ted  Serlos. 

Well,  I  could  go  on  for  hours  Just  barely 
mentioning  other  equally  mysterious  phe- 
nomena, which  have  puEzled  psychic  ob- 
servers. Because  they  are  not  readily  explain- 
able many  scientists  refuse  to  admit  that 
they  are  due  to  the  operation  of  an  energy. 
There  Is  no  rule  for  recognizing  energies 
prevloialy  discussed  other  than  by  their 
ablUty  to  do  work.  They  have  no  apparent 
;  4  family  resemblance.  The  energy  of  a  moving 

••«  body  was  not  like  magnetism,  nor  did  elec- 

■~  trlclty  resemble  sunshine.   Chemical  energy 

again  was  quite  different.  So  there  seemed 
to  be  no  rule  by  which  energy  could  be 
idenUSed  except  that  it  could  accomplish 
work.  But  for  some  mysterious  reason  ma- 
terlaiutlc aclentuts  refiaed  to  apply  their 
own  deflnlUon  to  this  new  psychic  energy. 
Physical  scientists  complain  that  these 
psychic  phenomena  are  not  related.  How- 
ever, they  are  perfectly  willing  to  grant  a 
relationship  between  a  sea  weed  and  an  oak 
tree,  or  between  an  elephant  and  a  star-flsh, 
or  a  tuberculosis  bacterium.  Why  do  they 
balk  at  the  diversity  of  psychic  phenomena? 
I  have  left  until  last  the  manifestation  of 
psychic  energy  most  important  to  man.  All 
of  these  crazy  phenomena — seemingly  crazy 
becatise  unlike  anything  in  man's  ordinary 
experience— all  these  happenings  suggest  a 
realm  of  existence  quite  different  to  either 
life  or  matter. 

At  the  same  time  our  consciousness  and 
unconscious  can  not  be  explained  by  any- 
thing science  knows  about  matter  or  Ule. 
Just  ordinary  'common  sense'  might  suggest 
that  mind.  Intellect,  soul  might  belong  in 
another  realm  of  existence. 

In  addition  our  Intellect  as  well  a*  many 
of  these  queer  phenomena  are  certainly  re- 
lated to  doing  work — which  is  science's  def- 
inition of  energy  and.  in  fact,  they  have 
qualities  that  common  sense  also  attributes 
to  energy,  e.g..  psychic  performers  become  ex- 
hausted—even ordinary  people  become 
tired-  after  engaging  in  deep  thought  as 
though  having  expended  energy.  It  would  be 
quite  logical  therefore  to  think  that  both 
these  strange  phenomena  and  the  even 
stranger  organizations  we  call  Intellect  might 
be  related— might  even  both  be  phenomena 
of  this  new  different  realm  which  I  have 
heretofore  been  calling  energetic— a  realm  of 
energy  All  energies,  you  will  remember,  are 
also  quite  consistent  In  being  complete  mys- 
teries In  their  essence. 
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But  really  we  don't  have  to  speculate  too 
much  about  the  existence  of  such  »  ^^J^ 
Ever  since  history  began  .«J"e^  «^'jj 
of  communications  from  In**"*^,  «'  ff"" 
who  reside  therein,  having  passed  Into  It  by 

the  process  we  call  death.  „„«rfti 

These  communications  are  of  several 
kinds.  Most  common  are  those  we  ca^l 
dreams.  Intuitions,  hunches,  any  knowledge 
that  comes  to  us  by  non-sensory  means,  for 
ex  tmple  by  telepathy.  Some  of  these  are  also 
du^S  ihe  operation  of  the  psychic  energy 
of  Uvlne  persons.  ,  ,  ^ 

Next  there  have  been  all  through  history 
famous  examples  of  apparitions,  ghosts,  etc. 
In  late  years  a  number  of  these  have  been 
studied  b7  psychic  re.=earch.  and  there  Is  uo 
doubt  abolftieir  reality.  When  seen  simul- 
taneously by  more  than  one  P^j^^^^^^^y  ^° 
hardly  be  dismissed  as  phantasies.  When  the 
Observer  U  asleep  the  apparition  is  called  a 
dream.  ^         __ 

All  throuph  history  there  have  been  per- 
sons who  h.^ve  been  able  t«  ""^.""ii^.^^ 
with  intellects  existing  In  a  different  realm 
than  they  inhabited  In  life.  These  persons 
are  called  mediums',  more  often  women 
than  men.  SDmetlmes  they  go  Into  a  trance, 
but  often  not.  The  knowledge  they  commu- 
nloate  Is  often  unknown  to  any  living  being. 
When  in  trance  their  communicating  voice 
U  often  recognized  by  friends  of  the  de- 
parted Much  of  the  communications  is  often 
Idle  conversaUon  such  as  occurs  commonly 
among  living  people,  but  there  ««  frequent 
examples  of  real  knowledge  Imparted  as  weu. 
A  great  number  of  such  mediums  have  been 
studied  by  psychic  researchers  In  the  last 
century. 

Such  communications  are  evidence,  of 
course,  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
organization  or  "structure"  of  psychic  energj- 
that  Is  formed  in  the  life  of  everyone— 
which  we  call  the  personality.  Further  proof 
of  the  ability  of  this  personality  to  endure 
after  leaving  the  material  body  is  found  In 
reincarnation— which  is  accepted  as  "gospel 
truth'  by  over  half  of  the  people  of  the 
world  In  late  years  It  has  been  studied  by 
psychic  research  and  very  well  evidenced 
cases  have  been  found. 

Along  with  the  evidence  from  mediums 
communication,  reincarnation  suggests  that 
there  may  be  several  avenues  or  exits  for  a 
deceased  personality.  It  may  elect  to  return 
to  life  for  another  whirl.  It  may  also  be  re- 
quired to  retvirn  for  further  development.  A 
society  of  Hottentots  and  Elnstelns  would 
tardly  be  compatible.  But  most  likely  tliere 
are  also  grades  of  future  existence,  In  which 
further  educaUon  passes  a  soul  from  lower 
to  higher.  There  are  doubtless  many  difficul- 
ties in  communication,  as  evidenced  by  the 
rarity  of  genuine  mediums.  It  Is  not  as  weU 
developed  as  the  long  distance  telephone. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  that  material 
science  insists  that  before  they  can  be  ac- 
cepted, there  must  be  some  general  theory 
of  explanation  for  psychic  phenomena.  I 
submit  that  the  Third  Evolution  of  a  society 
of  beings  composed  of  pure  energy  can  ac- 
count for  all  of  such  mysteries.  Such  beings 
might  have  the  power  to  Investigate  and  In- 
terfere m  the  affairs  of  all  the  planets  and 
habitations  of  material  beings.  They  could 
account  for  Interferences  In  the  laws  of 
probability- as  occur  in  Rhine's  ESP  and 
Carl  Jungs  "synchronlclty".  Grant  them  the 
retention  of  a  sense  of  humor  and  they 
might  enjoy  perpetrating  poltergeist  and 
other  unexplalnable  happenings,  such  as  ap- 
paritions. Such  a  society  would  doubtless 
have  rules  for  admission,  so  that  ancient 
Ideas  of  hell-fire  might  stUl  be  approximated 
by  sending  unworthy  applicants  back  to 
earth  life  to  repent. 

In  my  next  and  final  talk  I  will  try  to 
show  the  practical  Importance  to  every  liv- 
ing human  of  the  mass  of  evidence  already 
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collected  about  this  form  of  energy  called 
psychic. 

Parapsycholocv,  Energy,  and  YorR  Uf?— 
VI 

(By  Irving  LaucVcs) 

AN  EVOLVTIONART  RELIGION  TO  CHANGE  HUMAN 
MATtJRE 


In  our  first  talk  we  said  that  "humaii 
nature"  must  be  changed— if  civilization  and 
culture  were  to  endure,  were  to  survive  the 
dangers  of  extermination  now  besetting  from 
all  sides.  In  subsequent  talks  we  have  dis- 
cussed various  causes  of  these  dangers— such 
a.s  natural  scarcity  of  needs  on  this  planet 
originating  deadly  competition  and  slavery-^ 
culminating  in  nuclear  war  and  intolerable 
race  relations,  besides  numerous  other  lesser 
evils,  such  as  the  defilement  of  Nature,  due 
to  competition  for  profit. 

Then  the  attempt  to  reUeve  .scarcity  hy 
work  on  Its  causes  which  only  lately  war- 
ranted the  name  'science-  gave  man  a  false 
idea  of  his  relation  to  the  Universe,  and 
permitted  the  discoveries  of  Ecience  to  he 
diverted  so  that  they  now  threaten  the  mott 
basic  instinct  of  all  animal  life— the  will  t'> 

live 

Western  religion,  a  much  earlier  search  lor 
knowledge  of  the  Universe,  taught  that  man 
had  a  further  existence  beyond  this  Earth 
Ufe  This  hope  of  the  future  had  a  profound 
effect  on  human  nature,  which  effect  lately 
Has  been  seriously  weakened  by  the  perver- 
sion of  science  by  technology. 

coupled  with  this  hope  of  a  future  was 
the  idea  that  the  Earth  and  man  were  the 
chief  concern  of  a  loving  Creator.  Now  that 
science  has  located  Earth  as  attached  to  an 
insignificant  sun  or  star  off  In  one  corner, 
man  Is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  Universe 
Is  and  what  his  own  significance  In  It  may 
be  Religion's  picture  of  the  loving  Creator 
gave  man  the  ftirther  Idea  that  things  were 
made  right  at  the  start,  that  man  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  change  or  Improvement.  In 
this  'best  of  aU  possible  worlds'!  Many  people 
m  this  last  century  Uave  come  to  realize 
that  there  Is  something  wrong  in  this  Idea. 
But  the  Ideas  of  several  thousand  years  are 
slow  to  change;  there  Is  some  Justification 
for  the  saying:  'you  can't  change  human 
nature'. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  possible  'forces  of 
change'.  It  wlU  be  a  complex  business— there 
Is  no  one  force.  First  let  us  take  a  further 
look  at  this  most  basic  instinct— the  will  to 
live  In  It  He  both  the  salvation  and  the 
great  danger  to  man.  This  ambivalence  of 
instinct  may  be  seen  all  through  the  animal 
kingdom  If  an  animal  U  projected  into  a  new 
environment. 

With  man  the  will  to  live  enabled  him  to 
conquer  most  other  species,  and  to  exist  de- 
spite the  environment  of  nattiral  scarcity  by 
eating  them— after  they  had  done  the  scrab- 
bling for  the  natural  food.  Nevertheless,  after 
man  had  thus  obtained  his  greatest  need 
he  had  the  liabit  of  competition  so  firmly 
Imbedded  In  hU  nature  he  kept  right  on 
fighting  his  feUows. 

But  now  the  environment  has  changed 
although  science  has  discovered  energy  so 
plentiful  that  there  Is  no  need  of  competing 
for  man's  needs.  Unforttinately,  this  plentuul 
energy  was  first  turned  toward  competition, 
to  threat  of  war,  and  now.  if  used  it  wUl  de- 
stroy the  whole  race  of  man.  So  far  man  s 
appointed  leaders  have  only  dared  to  use  it 
on  a  small  scale,  but  they  show  Uttle  indi- 
cation of  a  realization  of  the  danger,  so  im- 
bued are  they  with  ancient  ideas  of  national 
sovereignty  and  their  own  private  ambi- 
tions. A  Hitler  facing  defeat  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  press  the  button. 

There  are  two  ways  of  turning  the  wlU-to- 
Uve  instinct  to  eUmlnate  competition.  One 
is  to  control  the  number  of  consumers,  to 
conform  to  the  area  of  tlUable  land  on  the 
Earth's  surface.  Control  of  birth  rate  is  nee- 
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essary  and  Is  making  some  progress  The 
oUier  Is  to  make  energy  so  plentiful  thut 
there  Is  sufficient  cheap  food  for  everyone 
with  never  a  threat  of  famine  The  basic 
constituents  of  food:  carbon,  nlircgen.  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  are  Inexhaustible  With 
clieap  energy  the  syniheilc  chemist  can  re- 
place the  farmer  and  at  i^ie  same  time  pro- 
vide more  Etandlng  room'  for  the  crowding 
population. 

There  are  at  le»?t  two  sources  of  such 
cheap  energy.  One  is  the  pleatilul  supply 
f»om  the  sun.  now  moatly  wasted  The  other 
Is  nucle.ir  energy,  turning  the  matter  of  the 
Eanh  into  energy  as  needed  after  careful 
control.  Belo.-e  this  can  be  widely  used  for 
anything  but  war.  the  problem  of  the  dan- 
gerous by-products  must  be  solved  So  far 
this  his  had  little  attention.  As  with  mmy 
other  discoveries  the  urge  to  turn  them  to 
profit  lakes  precedence  over  prudent  caution. 
In  the  United  States  another  deterrent 
has  intervened,  preventing  m.iny  construc- 
tive efforts  for  the  future  We  have  spent  »o 
much  of  our  substance  in  preparing  to  de- 
stroy our  neighbors  that  we  cannot  afford 
many  ronsfrucfire  projects.  It  is  awful  to 
think  of  the  trillion  dollars  spent  since 
World  War  n  In  getting  ready  for  World 
War  m  and  Finis.  And  then  still  to  maintain 
that  man  U  a  thinking  cre.^lure 

The  other  day  I  told  the  I»resldent  by  letter 
that  If  he  had  the  courage  to  stand  b?fore 
the  world  and  say  that  war  was  a  great  mis- 
Uke.  and  that  we  were  henceforth  renounc- 
ing It.  he  would  go  down  in  history  ts  sec- 
ond only  to  Jesus  Christ  It  was  encouraging 
that  I  received  considerable  approval  en  this 
Idea  (not  from  him.  however i. 

But  the  concept  of  Energy  has  far  more 
significance  to  Earthman  than  simplv  pro- 
viding his  needs  and  wants.  Since  this  20th 
century  began  It  has  t>cen  found  to  be  the 
very  essence  of  all  creation,  of  oil  that  mans 
senses  can  tell  him  alwut  this  vast  and  per- 
haps Infinite  Universe  of  space  Ali  the  mass 
of  the  Earth,  of  the  Sun.  of  the  Infinite  stars 
consists  of  energy.  The  heavenly  bodies  are 
merely  concentrations  of  energy,  that  man 
has  been  calling  matter  for  centuries.  Energy 
Is  the  One.  else  Is  the  Many  Religion  ctills 
Energy  God  the  Creator.  Either  Is  a  mystery 
that  neither  religion  nor  science  will  unravel 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  Is.  of  course,  some  property  of  Primeval 
Energy  that  causes  the  a.-soclation  which  has 
formed  the  concentrations  of  energy  we  call 
inert  matter  In  the  First  Evolution,  that  also 
form  the  matter  of  living  cells  and  bodies. 
that  form  the  flecks  and  herds  of  animals, 
and  the  tribes  and  societies  of  mankind  in 
the  Second  Evolution. 

Likewise  It  Is  some  property  of  Energy  that 
causes  the  changes  of  evolution,  that  are 
conUnually  acting  on  this  great  Universe 
about  us.  that  have  produced  the  many  forms 
of  Ufe  on  this  planet,  and  presumably  a  host 
of  others:  and  lastly,  that  develops  the  in- 
tellect of  an  Individual  from  the  cradle  on- 
ward. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  say  that  such  a  process 
will  come  to  an  abrupt  halt  t>ecaus«  some 
small  change  takes  place  in  the  Individual 
body,  composed  of  a  substance  that  has  very 
little  relaUon  to  the  evolving  Intellect.  There 
would  be  every  expectation  that  It  might 
continue  in  a  new  phase,  especl.illy  since 
two  quite  distinct  phases  of  change  are  quite 
evident  already  In  the  great  process  of  evolu- 
tion. 

When  therefore,  as  we  have  heretofcre 
noted.  th»e  has  been  much  evidence  of  a 
Third  ptias^oi  existence,  collected  since  the 
dawn  of  history;  plus  a  deep-seated  Instinct 
In  humans  of  the  reality  of  such  a  phase.  It 
would  seem  almost  self  evident'  that  we 
must  accept  such  a  further  phase  of  exist- 
ence. 

We  must  also  reckon  with  this  very  basic 
characterutlc  of  all  higher  life— the  will  to 
Hie.  This  may  even  be  related  to  the  property 
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of  non-Ufe.  of  Inert  matter,  of  the  tendency 
to  preserve  Its  form— the  counter  effect  to  the 
change  previously  noted.  Undoubtedly,  such 
a  property  Is  due  to  some  characteristic  of 
primeval  energy  EHecU  and  counter-effects, 
positive  and  negative,  yln  and  yang  we  see  all 
through  nature  The  will  to  live  which  Is  so 
strong  In  life  alone  may  be  sufficient  to  In- 
sure a  continued  existence  of  some  portion 
of  the  tntellectml  structure  of  all  anlmal.s 
In  view  of  all  the  evidence  of  reincarnation 
It  would  be  logical  to  think  that  below  a 
cert.iln  level  of  development  of  the  Intellect 
It  might  be  used  over  and  over  in  the  llie 
ph.ise  before  p.isslng  on  to  the  next  Third 
phase  of  pure  energy.  This  might  apply  to 
the  lower  animals  and  to  some  grades  of 
humans. 

Such  a  view  cf  the  workings  of  this  basic 
essence  of  Energy  gives  man  quite  a  differ- 
ent Idea  of  his  relation  lo  the  Universe.  For 
the  individual  intellect  it  offers  a  pr.spect 
of  unlimited  opportunity  to  gratify  ambition. 
desire  for  "h.ipplness ".  and  not  least  his 
curiosity— to  find  out  eventually  what  this 
life  Is  all  about. 

I  believe  that  once  man  got  such  Ideas 
firmly  embedded  In  his  conscious,  he  would 
alter  his  conduct  in  this  Second  phase  of 
Evolution,  to  make  a  great  improvement  In 
life  on  this  Earth.  If  for  no  other  re.ison.  the 
eSort  si>ent  in  the  search  for  further  evi- 
dence would  be  of  inestimable  value  at  this 
stage  of  desperation.  All  this  would  require 
a  great  change  both  In  the  character  and 
amount  of  education.  I  believe  this  would 
answer  the  question  that  some  people  still 
h.ive — the  fear  that  man  would  lose  Interest 
in  life  If  he  w.-.^nt  required  to  fight  for  It. 
Such  are  the  changes  In  human  nature 
that  a  group,  called  The  Cooperatrrs  believe 
must  l»e  made— by  man's  oun  efforts— It  he 
Is  to  continue  en  this  Eurth.  They  believe 
that  If  such  changes  began  to  be  eSeeted  t'le 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  present  would 
correspondingly  begin  to  be  elimln.it?d  Such 
a  one.  for  example,  as  our  political  letders 
continue  to  promulgate,  that  we  arc  the 
chosen  people,  that  wc  must  have  undisputed 
sovereignty,  that  others  must  adopt  our  Ideas 
ar.d  methods,  that  collectively  wc  can  do  no 
vkTong.  and  so  on  and  on.  Such  a  change  In 
outlook  on  the  Universe  would  give  hope  to 
youth,  would  stimulate  his  curiosity  which 
Is  a  far  superior  urge  to  ambition  than  either 
power  or  profit.  Such  a  change  would  cure 
much  suffering  and  the  Increase  of  human 
happiness  thereby  caused  would  go  a  long 
wars  toward  creating  a  he.iven  on  earth. 

Psychic  energy  so  far  has  been  u^ed  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  satisfying  some  of  the 
physical  needs  of  part  of  Earth's  population. 
Now  It  must  be  u.<!ed  both  to  care  for  the 
other  part  and  to  provide  moral  and  spiritual 
stimulus  fcr  all  in  the  Third  Evolution. 

At  a  previous  crisis  In  world  affairs.  In  the 
1930°s.  an  energetic  philosophy  called  Tech- 
nocracy made  considerable  headway.  It  In- 
(Isted  on  the  importance  of  energy,  but  only 
In  earthly  processes  cf.  and  for  purposes  of 
production. 

In  the  much  more  serious  crisis  of  today 
The  Cooperators  carry  the  philosophy  of 
Energy  wider  and  deeper:  applying  It  to  the 
Universe  end  f>  the  depth  of  human  nature, 
to  enable  man  the  tjetter  to  adapt  to  the  total 
progress  that  he  faces.  They  aim  to  educate 
the  leaders  of  man  to  prepare  and  guide 
him  to  his  real  existence. 

The  crisis  of  the  Thirties  was  ended  by 
developing  competition  to  a  stage  never 
before  reached  on  Eartb.  and  finally  to  the 
application  of  nuclear  energy  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  great  areas  of  civilization.  Now  some 
men  recognize  that  competlUon  has  reached 
Its  limit,  but  do  not  know  what  to  substitute 
for  It.  The  Cooperators  offer  cooperation,  not 
as  a  substitute  but  as  the  real  driving  force 
of  the  Universe,  hitherto  only  used  to  a  small 
extent  by  man  They  say  It  can  solve  the 
present  crisis,  both  by   the  application  of 
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cheap  energy  to  constructive  purposes,  and 
by  the  realization  that  another  form  of  en- 
ergy— psychic — has  most  interesting  possibil- 
ities for  man's  future. 


PISTOL-PACKING    WIFE    DEMANDS 
END  TO  WASHINGTON  ANARCHY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVhS 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unbe- 
lievable depth  to  which  the  city  of 
Washington,  our  Nation's  Capital,  has 
been  permitted  to  sink  is  dramatized  by 
a  letter  to  the  editor  last  Monday. 

This  beautiful  city  has  become  the 
foremost  urban  jungle  in  the  Nation. 
Crime  is  rampant,  riotous  disorders  arc 
common,  immorality  Is  openly  encour- 
aged, the  welfare  rolls  continue  lo  provv. 
the  schools  are  impossible,  businesses 
fail,  and  the  only  solution  offered  by  the 
leftists  who  have  accomplished  this  ter- 
rible disintegration  is  the  demand  for 
more  and  more  public  money  to  apply  to 
their  programs  which  are  responsible  for 
the  original  mess. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  recognize  that 
what  we  see  here  in  Washington  is  the 
Inevitable  result  of  the  bankrupt  policips 
of  a  generation  of  socialism.  The 
pseudolntellectual  planners  and  the 
theoreticians  who  manipulate  people  like 
pawns  are  trying  to  force  tlie  same  fail- 
ures on  the  rest  of  our  Nation.  The 
schools  are  only  the  beginning. 

The  people  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
realize  this,  and  they  want  no  part  of  it. 
The  American  people  are  awakening. 
They  do  not  like  what  they  see.  and  they 
are  saying  so  loudly.  We  who  represent 
them  had  better  listen  to  their  voices, 

I  include  a  pertinent  clipping  in  my 
remarks : 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Feb.  2:1. 
1970] 

CIVK    Us    THE    LtClSLATlOK 

I  am  a  policeman's  wife.  My  husbands 
Job  is  not  an  easy  one.  He  has  only  been 
on  the  force  for  five  months.  After  16  week.s 
of  careful  InstrueUon  in  law,  city  codes  and 
police  procedures  he  was  sent  out  to  uphold 
the  law  the  best  way  any  police  officer  can  In 
this  city.  Every  night  he  has  some  sort  of 
story  to  tell  me.  Some  are  funny,  but  more 
eften  they  are  not. 

We  have  three  rules  In  our  household  that 
I  must  abide  by : 

( X )  Not  to  leave  our  apartment  under  any 
circumstance  unless  he  Is  with  me.  This 
means  I  have  to  wait  to  empty  my  trash,  do 
my  washing  and  other  household  things  In 
the  hours  when  he  Is  home.  There  has  been 
one  rape  In  our  building. 

(2)  Under  no  circumstance  answer  my 
front  door. 

( 3 )  If  I  do  go  out  of  the  house,  even  to  go 
to  work.  I  must  carry  my  gun!!! 

I  must  add  here  that  we  know  that  I  am 
risking  arrest  by  carrying  this  weapon.  My 
husband  has  instructed  me  carefully  on  the 
use  and  the  psychology  behind  carrying  a 
gun.  If  my  life  was  endangered  I  wouldn  ; 
hesitate  to  use  It  and  I  am  a  crack  shot. 

This  Isnt  the  answer  to  the  city's  crln.e 
problem.  Congress  must  give  us  the  legisla- 
tion we  need  to  help  our  police  fight  crime 
Mrs.  Joyce  Trempe. 


H 
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CONGRESSMAN  DAVID  A.  PRYC^ 
LEARNS  ABOUT  NURSING  HOiffl 
CONDITIONS  FROM  FIRSTHAND 
EXPERIENCE 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr  RYAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our 

elderly  citizens  have  become  forgotten 

Americans— they  have  been  forgotten  by 

their  families,  their  friends,  and  society 

itself,  ^         ,  . 

They  cannot  care  for  themselves,  and 
therefore,  are  forced  to  live  in  nursing 
homes.  For  those  who  can  afford  the  best 
homes,  care  may  be  adequate.  But  for 
those  who  cannot  pay  high  costs,  care  is 
sometimes  nonexistent. 

Congressman  David  Pryor,  our  col- 
league from  Arkansas,  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  look  into  the  institu- 
tions which  he  feels  are  commercializing 
our  elderly  citizens, 

Ftor  more  than  a  year.  Congressman 
Pryor  has  been  Investigating  nursing 
homes.  Included  In  his  investigations 
were  personal  visits  as  a  nurse's  aide  to 
learn  what  type  of  care  our  elderly  are 
really  receiving.  ^    ^     ^ 

As  a  result  of  his  research,  he  has 
called  for  a  greatly  needed  investlgaUon 
of  these  institutions  and  has  proposed  a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Nursing 
Homes  and  Homes  for  the  Aged  which 
would    make   recommendations   to    the 

Yesterday  our  colleague  presented  his 
findings  to  us  when  he  addressed  the 
House  for  60  minutes.  His  presentation 
was  well  documented,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  the  Initiative  he  has 
taken. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record,  a  copy 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 24  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Lawmaker  Asks  Study  of  Nurs- 
ing Homes  After  Working  in  Some." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  arti- 
cle, I  know  that  they  will  Join  me  in 
praising  Congressman  Pryor 's  work  and 
dedication  in  this  field,  and  his  attempts 
to  make  old  age  a  time  of  dignity  rather 
than  a  time  of  despair. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Lawicakcb  Asks  Sttjot  or  NinwiNO  Homes 
AiTEB  Working  in  Some 


Washington,  February  23. — Representa- 
tive DATld  A.  Pryor  Is  only  36  years  old.  but 
has  spent  much  time  In  nursing  homes  for 
the  aged — as  a  nurse's  aide  helping  patients 
and  learning  about  their  Uvea.  What  he 
learned  sickened  him  and  now  be  wants 
Congress  to  find  out  more  about  such  places. 
After  months  of  shaving  shaky  old  men 
and  writing  letters  for  distressed  old  wom- 
en, be  Is  asking  Congress  to  undertake  a 
nationwide  Inquiry  into  the  nursing  home 
Industry,  which  now  has  more  than  20.000 
units.  He  expects  his  move  to  provoke  a 
strong  counterattack  from  the  Industry  but 
says  he  Is  ready  for  a  fight. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  has  been  collect- 
ing Information  for  more  than  a  year  on 
what  he  calls  "the  commercialization  of  our 
aged." 

When  he  decided  his  research  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  personal  look  from 
the  inside,  be  first  sotight  a  regular  Job 
as  an  orderly.  But,  he  says,  the  forms  and 
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questions  wovild  have  involved  him  In  more 
deceit  than  he  was  willing  to  practice. 
rang  doorbzlls 

So  armed  with  a  shaving  kit,  writing 
materials  and  a  list  of  Institutions  rated  by 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  Department 
officials  as  good,  acceptable  and  poor,  he  be- 
gan ringing  the  doorbells  of  nurshlng  homes 
in  Washington  and  nearby  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

"I  simply  said  my  name  U  David  Pryor 
and  I  like  to  spend  my  spare  time  helping 
out  with  old  folks."  he  said  In  an  interview. 

Nobody  turned  him  away.  Nobody  recog- 
nized him  as  a  member  of  Congress.  Pew 
of  those  upon  whom  he  waited  even  knew 
his  name.  He  checked  out  12  nursing  homes. 
Among  his  conclusions: 

"I  found  two  where  I  would  be  willing 
to  put  my  mother  If  she  needed  thU  kind 
of  care.  But  I  don't  think  I  could  afford 
either  one  on  my  $42,500  Congressional  sal- 
ary." 

The  cost  at  the  best  homes,  he  said— 
including  the  so-called  extras  few  residents 
can  do  without— ranged  up  to  WOO  a  month. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  was  a  home 
charging  $150  that  Mr.  Pryor  described  terse- 
ly as  deplorable. 

"It  had  one  attendant  for  80  people."  he 
said. 

TASK    OF  SHAVING 

"Have  you  ever  tried  to  shave  anybody?' 
Mr.  Pryor  asked.  "I  kept  being  afraid  I  was 
hurting  them.  But  then  I  asked  at  one  place 
who  shaved  the  old  men  regularly.  They  said 
the  maintenance  crew  did.  So  I  suppose  I  did 
about  as  well  as  somebody  whose  regular  job 
Is  pushing  a  lawn  mower. 

But  there  were  times,  he  went  on,  when  he 
had  trouble  controlling  his  emotions.  He 
wrote,  from  dictation,  a  long  wistful  letter 
from  a  mother  to  her  son  in  California. 

•She  told  him  she  wasn't  asking  to  Uve  with 
him.  But  could  she  be  out  of  that  place, 
somewhere  closer  to  him?" 

And  there  was  the  time  when  an  at- 
tendant said.  In  full  hearing  of  a  patient. 
"We  think  she's  had  a  Uttle  heart  attack. 
But    we    hate    to    disturb    the    doctor    on 

Sunday."  ^  ^  .x  ». 

There  was  the  old  man  who  asked  If  he 
could  sing  for  Mr.  Pryor. 

"They  tised  to  call  me  the  boy  with  a 
thousand  songs."  he  told  the  Congressional 
visitor.  "That  was  a  long  time  ago. " 

SPECIAL   PANEL  SOUGHT 

Mr.  Pryor  has  reserved  an  hour's  time  in 
the  House  tomorrow  when  he  and  others 
will  speak  In  support  of  his  resolution  to 
create  a  special  committee  to  "look  Into  the 
entire  specuum  of  the  contemporary  nursing 
home  situation."  ^^ 

Mr.  Pryor  said  there  were  more  than  20.000 
nursing  homes  In  the  country  and  that  92 
per  cent  of  these  were  profit-making  Institu- 

"I  have  nothing  against  profit-making,  he 
said,  "but  I  am  against  exploitation.  Profits 
are  iaooming,  prices  are  rising  and  service  is 
not  improving. 

"Through  the  various  programs  some  $2- 
billlon  of  tax  funds  Is  going  into  nursing 
homes  every  year.  Chains  of  nursing  homes 
are  being  established.  The  organizers  are  peo- 
ple like  contractors,  automobile  dealers, 
farmers,  bankers,  real  estote  men  as  well  as 
doctors.  Certainly  some  of  them  are  In  It  for 
a  quick  profit.  Stock  in  these  establishments 
Is  doing  very  well  on  the  securities  market." 

Mr.  Pryor  said  the  responsibility  for  nurs- 
ing homes  was  divided  among  half  a  dozen 
Government  agencies  and  as  many  Congres- 
sional committees,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
health  and  welfare  departments  of  the  50 
states. 

"Everybody  seems  to  look  only  at  his  Uttle 
piece  of  the  "picture."  Mr.  Pryor  said.  "That's 
why  I  think  there  la  a  pressing  need  for  one 
committee  to  go  into  the  whole  matter." 
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JESSE  M.  MARKEL 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP    NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
can  one  man  contribute  toward  the  im- 
provement of  other  people's  Uves? 

A  great  deal,  if  one  is  to  answer  this 
question  after  knowing  Jesse  Markel 
from  Great  Neck,  of  New  York's  Third 
Congressional  District.  A  longtime  friend 
of  mine,  he  has  given  an  Incredible 
amount  of  time,  energy  and  understand- 
ing in  projects  which  range  from  gov- 
ernment activities  to  raising  money  for 
medical  research. 

For  the  past  50  years.  Jesse  Markel, 
a  man  of  modesty  and  talent  has  helped 
his  community,  his  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion, 

Among  the  worthwhile  activiUes  in 
which  he  has  been  active  is  the  Step- 
pingstone  Lodge,  No,  1141  of  the  F.  k  A, 
Masons,  This  month,  in  fact.  Jesse 
Markel  was  honored  for  50  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  Mason, 

Since  he  is  a  most  remarkable  man,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  neighbors  in 
congratulalng  him  for  his  outstanding 
achievements.  Moreover,  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  remarks  to  include  an  article 
on  Jesse  Markel  which  appeared  in  the 
Masonic  Journal,  and  also  include  a  list 
of  the  activlUes  in  which  he  has  given 
so  much.  For  I  feel  It  represents  just 
how  much  one  man  can  contribute  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  other  people's 
Uves, 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
AN  Upright  Man  and  Mason:  Brother  JtssE 
M.   Markel 

(Mr.  Great  Neck;   Mr.  Republican) 

Member.    New    York    Republican    County 

Committee.  ,^^  .-»„•»■ 

Republican  District  Captain.  15th  AX),  N.Y. 

County.  ^..         _  „ 

Grand  Itorshall.  Annual  RepubUcan  Ball, 
15th  AI>.  N.Y,  Co.  (on  6  occasions), 

ReUef  Commissioner  (for  Veterans)  lata 
AJD  N.T.  representing  the  Adjutant  General. 
State  of  New  York  (non-salaried  position). 

Former  Director.  Neighborhood  Association. 
VlUage  of  Great  Neck  Estotes. 

One  of  the  organizers.  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations  of  Great  Neck  and  a  Director. 

Organized  Great  Neck  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Was  its  first  President  and  held  the 
office  iror  7  years.  Director  and  Chairman  of 
the  Traffic  and  Transportation  Committee. 

Associate  Director.  Great  Neck  Civil  De- 
fense and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Great 
Neck  Ground  Observer  Corps.  Was  its  first 
Chief  Observer:  then  promoted  to  Supervisor. 
Awarded  a  1000-Hour  Certificate  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  for  duty  on  the  ObservaUon  Post. 

Veteran  of  World  War  I. 

Over  20  years  of  service.  New  York  National 
Guard.  _  ... 

Was  recalled  from  the  Officers  Reserve  List 
to  assist  m  reorganizing  the  14th  Infantry. 
New  York  Guard,  to  replace  troops  entering 
the  field  in  World  War  n. 

Life    Member.    69th    Regiment    Veterans 

Member.  Former  Officers  Association.  14th 
Regiment.  New  York  NaUonel  Guard. 

Member,  14th  New  York  Infantry.  World 
War  Veterans  Association, 

Member  and  one  of  the  original  organlaers 
of  the  New  York  Society  Military  &  Naval 
Officers  World  Wars,  and  past  Historian, 
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Member.  American  Legion  (Fowler  Po«t); 
member  of  Executive  Committee. 

Member.  Plftb  Division,  OfflcerB  Associa- 
tion. New  York  Guard. 

Member.  Aaeoclatlon  of  US  Army  (Long 
Island  Chapter ) . 

Member.  American  Ordnance  Association. 

Honorary  Member.  Officers  Club.  United 
States  Merchant  Murine  Academy. 

Member.  Maaons.  Bnal  B-rttto,  Temple 
Beth-El  Mens  Club,  Charter  Member  and 
P.tst  Director  of  Great  Neck  Square  Club. 

CbATter  Member.  Stepptngstone  Masonic 
Lodge. 

Organized  and  Director.  United  Conuuu- 
nlty  Fund  of  Gre.it  Neck. 

Organizer  and  Tnistee.  Great  Neck  Senior 
Cltiaena  Center.  Inc 

Member.  Long  Island  Association. 

Member  of  the  original  cominlttee  of  three 
to  aurvey  the  Manhasset  Valley  and  have  ea- 
tabllshed  a  State  Housing  Authority. 

Member.  Recreation  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Great  Neck. 

Member.  Teachers  Salary  Commission  of 
the  Great  Neck  Bduc.itlonal  Association. 

Member  of  conunittee  to  establish  a  memo- 
rial to  the  memory  of  Jack  Haszord  (through 
a  oommunlty  ambulance)  for  the  Vigilant 
Fire  Co. 

Worker  continually  for  over  13  years  for 
the  elimination  of  the  old  Cutter  Mill  Bridge 
erected  in  1911.  and  replaced  by  the  new 
bridge. 

Was  one  of  the  original  group  to  aasUt  in 
the  organization  of  the  Great  Neck  Memorial 
Hospital  (now  the  North  Shore  Hospital). 

Worked  to  organize  a  United  Community 
Fund  and  is  a  past  director. 

Republican  Committeeman  In  the  ISth 
XD.  and  assisted  his  wife,  a  former  Com- 
mitteeman. Has  worked  In  the  District  for 
over  35  years 

Past  Park  Commissioner  of  the  Village  of 
Great  Neck  Estates  having  served  for  over 
20  years. 

Waa  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Great  Neck  and  served  as  lU  Charter 
President   Presently  he  Is  a  Director. 

Past  President  and  at  present  a  Director  of 
the  New  York  Tobacco  Table. 

Director.  National  Conference  of  Christiana 
and  Jews.  Great  Neck  Chapter. 

Past  President.  MerchanU  and  Saleamen'a 
Club. 

Past  President  and  at  present  a  Director. 
Great  Neck  Republican  Club. 

Oo-Chalrman.  Sister  Kenny  Drive. 

Co-Chalrman.  American  Cancer  Drive. 

Fund  Raiser  for  Boy  Scouta  of  America. 
Organizer  of  Cub  Scouts  in  Great  Neck. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. Great  Neck  Memorial  Day  Serrlces 

Member.  Nassau  County  Sponaorlng  Com- 
mittee for  NT.  SUte  Olppled  Children. 

Active  participant  in  original  group  spon- 
soring Great  Neck  Oommunlty  concerts. 

Frequently  requested  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  US.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  Kings  Point  aa  a  permanent 
Fsderal  tnstttuUon. 

OOMMSBCXaL  ATFILXATIOMS 

Was  on*  of  the  organizers  of  the  Lion 
Match  Co.  o<  New  York  and  served  as  Vice 
President.  Treasurer  and  Director  for  12  years. 

Associated  with  Universal  Mateb  Corpora- 
tion of  St.  Louis.  Mo.  New  York  repressnta- 
Uve   35    years   thU   October    At   present  lU 
Eastern  Sales  Promotion  Manager. 
FKOM  Tin  saar 

The  presentation  of  the  Fifty  Year  Pin 
and  Certificate  to  Brother  Jesse  M.  Market 
emphasizes  outstanding  Masonic  service.  To 
extol  the  meriu  of  Brother  Markel  must  be 
left  to  the  HMakers  of  the  evening.  I  wUl 
state  that  Brother  Markel  Is  a  living  example 
of  the  vows  that  we  all  took  when  we  en- 
tered the  craft. 

It  Is  for  me  to  stress  the  general  Im- 
portance of  our  fraternity  In  as  much  that 
this  to  ttie  eve  of  Washington's  BUtbday.  an 
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erent  which  Is  a  custom  to  honor  In  our 
lodge. 

Just  as  George  Waablngton  Is  called  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  one  can  say  that  he 
personifies  American  Freemasonry.  lU  Insti- 
tutions and  Ideals.  Washington  was  an  ex- 
emplary mason  who  attended  meetings  reg- 
ularly during  war  time  in  military  lodges. 
He  was  Master  of  hU  lodge  (Alexandria 
Lodge  No.  22).  but  resisted  becoming  Grand 
Master  of  the  United  States  because  he 
wanted  to  avoid  creating  institutions  with 
possible  dictatorial  potential.  Many  of  the 
memorable  things  Washington  has  said 
about  Masonry  have  not  lost  their  beauty 
and  meaning,  as  when  he  pointed  out  that 
ours  Is  "a  society  whose  liberal  principles 
must  be  founded  In  the  immutable  laws  of 
truth  and  Justice." 

However,  some  of  the  things  he  said  ap- 
pear to  MB  dated.  Necessarily  so:  while  Wash- 
ington was.  for  his  time,  a  progressive 
thinker  and  so  were  his  mi\sonlc  teachings 
and  practices,  his  world  was  different  from 
ours.  When  he  talked  about  tyranny  he 
meant  the  King  of  Bngland.  but  we  talk 
Instead  about  dictatorships  and  economic 
oppression  His  "nation"  was  a  small  part 
of  America's  East  Coast  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  wide  and  not  yet  discovered. 
Our  world  has  expanded  further  than  Wash- 
ington could  ever  have  dreamed,  and  so  has 
our  means  of  communications.  His  contem- 
poraries saw  slavery  In  lu  early  development 
whereas  we  have  to  consider  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Today  our  operative  masons  In 
the  building  trades  have  a  minor  role  in  the 
voice  of  how  a  building  is  to  be  constructed. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  extol  Masonry  only 
In  terms  of  Washington's  era.  We  must  ex- 
plain them  In  meanings  that  can  be  applied 
to  our  every  day  situations.  We  must  honor 
tradition  and  history  but  in  order  to  attract 
young  men  In  this  decade.  Masonry  must 
have  a  meaning.  We  Masons,  with  the  direc- 
tion from  Grand  Lodge,  must  give  them  the 
true  meaning  of  Masonry. 


ACLD  DEMANDS  ABORTIONS  AT 
TAXPAYERS    EXPENSE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or  LOuiBxaMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
unhappy  experiences  of  two  of  Its  loud- 
mouthed and  disorderly  attorneys  at  the 
hands  of  Judges  In  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington who  Insisted  that  they  abide  by 
the  same  rules  as  ordinary  lawyers,  it  Is 
not  surprising  to  see  the  notorious  ACLU 
shifting  Its  atUck  from  the  courts  to 
the  unborn.  Such  victims  are  much  less 
likely  to  fight  back. 

The  demand  for  socialized  abortion- 
murder  of  the  unborn  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense—is not  surprising.  It  is  typical  of 
the  causes  which  this  dismal  outfit  has 
championed  throughout  Its  history. 

The  avenue  of  attack  Is  not  even  new. 
The  ACLU  demands  that  a  court  legis- 
late— that  a  Judge  make  the  law  which 
no  American  legislature,  much  less  the 
Congress,  would  touch. 

The  ACLU  demands  abortions  at  tax- 
payers' expense,  if.  as.  and  when  desired 
by  the  pregnant  woman. 

It  Is  easy  to  be  sorry  for  the  unmar- 
ried but  pregnant  "resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict" who  is  the  vehicle  for  this  at- 
tack. It  Is  also  easy  to  be  sorry  for  her 
unborn  olTspring.  which  may  be  one  of 
the  fourth  generation  on  welfare  which 
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we  are  breeding.  It  Is  even  easy  to  be 
sorry  for  the  moral  and  working  Ameri- 
cans who  will  be  asked  to  support  and 
raise  this  unwanted  child. 
But  murder  Is  not  the  answer. 
If  elimination  of  the  unwanted  and 
the  unfit  by  abortion  Is  to  become  the 
public  policy  of  the  leftists,  how  long 
before  their  elimination  by  murder— 
euthenasia— will  follow? 

I  include  pertinent  clippings  in  my  re- 
marks: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  25,  19701 
Aboktion   Polict   Challtnceo 
(By  Myr.\  MacPherson) 
Challenging  DC.  General  HosplUl's  "un- 
warranted prohibition  against  aborUons  for 
the    poor."    The    American    Civil    Liberties 
Union  Fund  announced  It  will  file  suit  to- 
day In  U.S.  District  Court  against  the  munic- 
ipal hosplUI. 

One  of  the  plaintiffs  In  the  class-acUon 
suit  U  an  Indigent.  21-year-old.  pregnant 
and  unmarried  resident  of  the  District.  Ac- 
cording to  ACLU  fund  representatives,  she 
was  refused  an  abortion  at  DC.  General  last 
week. 

DC.  General  Hospital  which  provides  the 
bulk  of  medical  care  for  the  city's  poor,  has 
long  had  a  reetrlcUve  policy  on  aborUons — 
unlike  several  private  Washington  hospitals 
that  have  for  the  past  few  years  allowed 
many  abortions  to  be  performed  under  a 
broad  'menui  health"  rule,  after  psychiatric 
referral. 

DC.  General's  abortion  policy  Is  currently 
unclear,  following  U.S.  District  Judge  Ger- 
hard A.  Gesell's  November  rtUIng  that  a 
clause  m  the  Districts  abortion  law  barring 
operations  other  than  those  necessary  to 
save  a  "mother's  life  or  health"  was  uncon- 
stitutionally vague. 

Allison  W.  Brown  Jr..  president  of  ACLU 
Fund,  said  yesterday  at  a  press  conference: 
"Now  that  the  law  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. Instead  of  facing  up  to  lU  com- 
munity responsibilities.  D.C.  General  has 
retrogressed  even  further  by  refusing  to  per- 
mit abortions  even  on  psychological  grounds. 
"By  so  doing,  DC.  General  Is  perpetuating 
an  old  injustice:  The  rich  can  secure  abor- 
tions; the  poor,  dependent  upon  the  facil- 
ities of  DC.  General,  and  subject  to  the  prej- 
udices of  its  administrators,  cannot." 

A  spokesman  for  DC.  General  Hospital 
said  he  could  not  comment  on  the  suit  be- 
cause the  hospital  had  not  been  Informed  of 
it  and  did  not  know  the  details. 

In  January,  there  were  22  abortion  re- 
ferrals, most  of  them  psychiatric,  to  DC. 
General.  The  hospital  accepted  seven.  Three 
private  hospitals — George  Washington,  Co- 
lumbia Hospital  for  Women  and  Washington 
Hospital  Center — average  100  abortions  a 
month. 

HosplUI  administrators  say  they  are  wait- 
ing for  clear-cut  guidelines  from  the  Public 
Health  Department  before  following  a  more 
permissive  policy.  Such  guidelines  are  now 
being  drafted.  They  will  permit  abortions 
for  psychiatric  reasons  but  not  simply  "by 
request." 

DefendanU  named  In  the  suit  Include  DC. 
General  Hcapital.  Dr.  Raymond  Standard, 
acting  director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health:  Dr.  John  Naaou.  director  of  DC. 
General  Hospital;  Dr.  Ernst  Lowe,  director 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  D.C.  General 
Hospital:  and  Mayor  Walter  Washington. 

Plaintiffs  Include  the  Women's  Libera- 
tion Front,  the  National  Association  for  Re- 
peal of  Abortion  Laws;  Dr.  James  Lleber- 
man,  an  area  psychiatrist,  and  Dr.  Michael 
Jackson,  a  District  of  Columbia  physician. 
Ralph  J.  Temple,  legal  director  of  ACLU 
fund,  said  he  hopes  the  court  will  set  an 
Immediate  date  for  a  hearing,  at  which  time 
ACLU  fund  lawyers  would  ask  for  an  Injunc- 
tion ordering  D.C.  General  to  perform  the 
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plaintiff's  abortion.  She  Is  now  seven  to  nine 
weeks  pregnant  and  abortion  is  considered  a 
safe  hospital  operation  in  the  first  12  weeks. 

The  long-range  goal  of  the  suit  la  soine 
kind  of  declaration  of  law  from  the  court 
stating  DC.  General  has  to  make  abortions 
available  to  the  poor. 

Dr  Lleberman  said.  "As  a  psychiatrist,  I  ve 
had  reason  to  refer  women  to  DC.  General 
v^rhose  mental  health  would  be  cleariy  im- 
mlred  by  unwanted  pregnancies.  These 
abortions    requests   have   been   refused,   he 

Settle  Randall,  chnlrmnn  of  the  District's 
chapter  of  the  Medical  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Rights— a  group  composed  of  doctors, 
nurses  and  psychiatric  social  ^ork^"— f»?<» 
"good  health  care  should  be  the  birthright 
of  all  persons— not  a  luxury."  "There  U  a 
(treat  lack  of  leadership  In  the  Health  De- 
partment" Ui  developing  a  city  abortion 
policy  she  said.  "I  don't  see  the  acting  health 
director  providing  leadership  at  this  point.' 

In  addition  to  lack  of  clear  legal  guide- 
lines DC.  General  officials  previously  have 
cited'  a  shoruge  of  money  and  facilities  as 
reasons  for  their  restrictive  policy.  They  also 
cite  religious  opposition  by  some  doctow. 
and  resistance  by  others— In  training- who 
feel  such  operations  add  little  to  their  medi- 
cal knowledge.  

Temple  argued,  "Its  clear  to  us  these  are 
subterfuges  and  we  hope  to  persuade  the 
court  of  this  This  (a  more  permissive  abw- 
tlon  policy)  l»  an  enormous  pubUc  need. 
You  cannot  have  a  staff  full  of  self-directed 
dilettantes  saying  they  dVdn't  come  here  to 
perform  abortions." 
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to  the  doll  again,  the  viewer  geto  the  false 
Illusion  that  the  doll  has  many  human-like 
dance  motions.  The  doll  In  reality  has  few 
motions  which,  when  seen  alone,  are  not 
nearly  as  attractive  as  when  they  are  seen 
in  the  context  and  motion  of  the  party  shown 
In  the  commercial. 


DECEPTIVE   TV   ADVERTISING— II 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NkW    TOkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
yesterday's  Recced  I  included  the  first 
part  of  a  petition  by  Prof.  John  P. 
Banzhaf  HI  and  some  of  his  CSeorge 
Washington  University  Law  School  stu- 
dents before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  on  deceptive  television 
advertising.  ,  .^  * 

I  include  below  the  appendixes  of  that 
petition  which  lists  specific  examples  of 
such  advertising: 

Appendix  B. — Tots 
BWiNcxT  aoix 


Setting:  A  number  of  children  of  various 
heights  all  wearing  party  clothes  are  In  a 
decorated  party  room.  Rock  music  Is  playing, 
and  all  of  the  children  are  dancing.  One 
little  girl  Is  dancing  with  the  toy  doU  (hold- 
ing the  dolls  hand  as  the  doll  Is  standing 
on  a  table).  The  doll  Is  dancing,  making 
various  rock-type  movements.  The  camera 
shoots  quickly  around  the  room  back-and- 
forth  to  the  doU  and  to  various  children 
dancing.  ^  „ 

Lyrics:  Come  on  see  the  swlnglngest  dolly; 
she  can  sing  while  she's  walking. 

LriTLB  Onx,.  Come  on  Swlngey:  do  your 
thing.  ^     ^ 

Lyrics:  Come  on  Swlngey:  do  your  i)eat: 
shake  your  arms  and  shuffle  your  feet.  Swing 
yoiu-  head :  Swlngey  do.  Dance  with  Swlngey 
and  she  dances  with  yon. 

Naseatob.  Swlngey  is  the  only  doll  that 
dances  with  you.  Comes  with  her  own  record 
too.  From  Mattell. 

Comment 

The  deception  here  Is  created  by  showing 

the  doll  In  the  context  of  human  dancer*. 

With  the  camera  shote  going  rapidly  back 

from  the  doll  to  the  people  and  then  back 


DANCERINA    DOLL 

Setting-  Several  small  children  about  five 
years  old  are  sitting  in  a  living  room  watch- 
ing the  ballerina  doll  perform.  The  doll,  held 
by  a  small  glri.  makes  various  ballet-^lke  mo- 
tions. Throughout  the  commercial  the 
camera  shoots  to  different  angles  of  the  doll. 
Tchaikovsky's  "Nutcracker  Suite"  Is  being 
played  in  the  background.  ,   ,   .  „    ,,.„ 

FiKST  Uttlz  Gizl.  It's  a  beautiful  doll.  It  s 
like  a  real  ballerina. 

SECOND  Little  Girl.  I  want  a  Dancerlna. 

SUPEEIMPOSEO  Voice.  There  never  was  a 
doll  like  Dancertna.  Only  you  know  the 
secret  of  the  magic  crown. 

CHILDREN.  Polite  applause  in  response  to 
the  performance. 

Narbator.   Dancerlna,   the    ballerina   doll, 

from  Mattell. 

Comment 

The  deception  here  Is  created  by  the  camera 
rapidly  showing  many  different  angles  of 
the  doll  as  It  Is  dancing.  This  process  gives 
the  false  Illusion  that  the  doll  has  many 
more  realistic  dancing  motions  than  it  ac- 
tually has. 

JOHNNY    UCHTNINO 

Setting:  Several  small  boys  surround  a 
race  track.  Dynamic  music  Is  playing  In  the 
background.  The  camera  follows  the  cars 
jind  utilizes  techniques  that  make  the  cars 
appear  to  slow  down  and  speed  up. 

Narrator.  Wow!  Its  long!  Johnny  Ught- 
nlng  a  ricochet  raceway  In  five  separate 
sets!— with  bank  turns— with  giant  loop-d- 
loop — (slow  motion  and  stop  action  tecli- 
nlque  employed  here)— with  the  Incredible 
double  Jump  through  spv:e— with  straight 
ahead  super  speed  tracks— with  triple  loop- 
d-loop!  Two  arches  In  every  set  which  fit  to- 
eether- accessory  packs  too.  It's  for  the 
wildest  ride!  New  Johnny  Lightning  Rico- 
chet Set! 

JOHNNY    UCHTNINO 

setting:  Several  small  boys  surround  a  race 
track.  Dynamic  music  Is  being  played  In 
the  background.  The  camera  follows  the 
cars  and  utilizes  techniques  that  make  the 
cars  appear  to  slow  dowTa  and  speed  up. 

Narrator.  Here  come  the  1970  Johnny 
Lightning  Challengers!  New  triple  threat 
three  engine  dragster— the  speed  hungry 
spoiler  ...  the  bug  bomb  ...  the  powerfiU 
smuggler  .  .  .  the  sand  stormer  .  .  .  the  ex- 
plosive TNT  .  .  .  and  many  more  new  models! 
They  are  beautUul,  and  they  are  fast.  Race 
any  other  cars  against  the  new  Johnny 
Lightning  Challengers,  and  see  for  yourself 

exciting  new  cars!  Alone  or  In  sets.From 

Johnny  Lightning. 

•  Comment 
The  deception  In  both  these  ads  Is  caused 
by  the  Impression,  the  speed  of  the  sound 
uack  and  the  camera  technique  used.  The 
cars  seem  to  speed  up  while  going  around 
the  arches  and  down  the  straightaways.  The 
double  jump  (the  car  Jumping  over  a  break 
In  the  track)  Is  shown  in  slow  motion  and 
stop  action.  Furthermore,  the  camera  Is 
focused  upon  the  car  Itself.  These  techniques 
give  the  impression  of  greater  size,  speed, 
and  ability  of  the  toy.  The  total  Impression 
derived  by  the  viewer  is  inconsistent  with  the 
actual  performance  of  the  toy. 
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Uonal  pain  relievers  and  two  Is  the  recom- 
mended dosage,  but  two  Anacm  contain  more 
of  the  specific  pain  reUever  than  four  of  the 
others.  Today's  Anacln. 

Comment 
Although  not  specifically  stated,  the  "spe- 
cific pain  reliever"  referred  to  In  the  ad  Is 
aspirin.  Aspirin  Is  the  pharmaceutical  agent 
the  average  consumer  associates  with  the 
curing  of  headaches  and  tension  and  thus 
aspirin  Is  what  Is  naturally  ImpUed  by  the 
ad  All  such  tablets  contain  the  same  amount 
of  "aspirin"  and,  thus  the  ad's  comparison 
of  two  Anacln  to  four  of  the  others  is  a  mis- 
represenUtlon  of  fact  which  the  average 
consumer  Implies  from  the  ad. 

Narrator.  Anacln  relieves  headache  pain 
and  so  relaxes  Its  tension.  Anacln. 

Narrator.  Headache  pain,  stress,  nerves, 
pain.  Its  tension  builds.  There  can  be  more  to 
a  headache  than  pain.  Two  Anacln  tablets 
have  more  of  the  one  pain  reliever  doctors 
recommend  most  than  four  of  the  other 
leading  extra-strength  tablets.  The  others 
contain  additional  pain  relievers  and  two  U 
the  recommended  dose — but  two  Anacln  con- 
tain more  of  this  specific  pain  reUever  than 
four  of  the  others.  Anacln. 
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ANACIN 

Narrator.  When  you  have  a  headache,  re- 
member: Two  Anacln  tablets  have  more  of 
the  one .  pain  reliever  doctors  recommend 
most  than  four  of  the  other  leading  extra 
strength  tablets.  The  others  contain  addi- 


Comment 
The  deception  In  these  two  ads  Is  the  re- 
sult of  a  material  misrepresentation  of  fact. 
These  ads  give  the  Impression  that  Anacln 
will  reUeve  tension.  Doctor's  studies  reveal 
that  it  will  not. 

Appendix  D. — Household  Goods 
veg-o-matic 
Setting:  The  Veg-O-Matic  utensil  Is  sit- 
ting on  a  counter  top.  Throughout  the 
course  of  the  commercial,  all  of  the  different 
functions  of  the  machine  are  demonstrated 
with  complete  ease. 

First  Voice.  Here  Is  what  we  meant  about 
Veg-O-Matlc:  It  slices  a  whole  potato  in 
one  stroke:  turns  whole  onions  Into  zesty 
thin  slices  for  hamburgers;  now  turn  the 
dial  and  slices  are  automatically  diced;  the 
dial  goes  slice  to  dice  and  sliced  onions  be- 
come diced  by  the  panful;  dice  carrots  the 
same  way;  prepare  celery  for  use  this  easily. 
Over  five  million  Veg-O-Matlcs  now  In  use: 
they  must  be  good.  And  It's  yours  for  just 
$7.77_Veg-0-MBUc.  Veg-O-Matlcs  can  slice 
a  whole  firm  tomato  like  this  in  a  stroke  or 
make  everybody's  favorite,  golden  french 
fries — hundreds — in  one  minute.  Veg-O- 
Matlc:  just  9TTI.  The  perfect  Christmas 
gift.  Another  great  product  from  P.B.I. 

Second  Voice.  Order  Veg-C-Matlc  while 
they  last  at  Woodward  and  Lothrop.  Free 
delivery,  charge  It. 

Comment 
This  ad  creates  the  false  impression  that 
this  product  cuts  and  slices  with  ease.  How- 
ever, It  can  be  used  only  with  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty.  The  Veg-O-Matlc  does  not  cut 
smoothly  at  all— food  usually  geU  caught 
In  the  blades.  In  addition,  the  blades  rarely 
make  a  complete  cut,  sometimes  break,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  clean. 

LiQtnn  drano 
Setting:    Housewife   Is   standing  before   a 
clogged  drain.  Her  sink  Is  full  of  water  and 
scum.  The  plumber  enters. 

PLnMBER.  Look  at  that  clogged  drain. 
HousEwu*.  WlUy.  angel.  I've  tried.  Yester- 
day one  whole  bottlo  of  liquid  drain  cleaner. 
Today  another. 

Pluicber.  Tell  you  a  secret.  This  one  won't 
cut  grease,  but  Liquid  Drano  sure  does. 
Housewife.  Just  one  capful? 
Plumbeb.  It's  concentrated,  works  right 
through  standing  water.  (Plumber  pours  into 
sink  and  scene  Immediately  shifts  to  a  per- 
fectly clean  and  tinclogged  sink.) 

Housewife.  Wow!  It"s  unclogged!  I'm 
spreading  the  word.  If  people  used  Uquld 
Drano  In  all  their  drains,  they  would  never 
need  plumbers. 
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Comment 

The  deception  lies  In  the  pouring  of  Uq- 
xild  Drano  into  a  sink  full  of  water  and 
the  immedUte  switch  of  the  picture  to  a 
clpar  sink— implying  that  Liquid  Drano  U 
powerful  that:  (1)  tt  can  work  to  clear  a 
clraln  through  any  obstacle  (3)  it  will  work 
first  time.  (3»  It  will  work  immediately 
MiaACLE  aavsH 

NARiiAToa.  Miracle  brush  with  Its  new  pat- 
er .ed  nylon  head  removes  every  particle  of 
dirt  and  lint  instantly.  Always  brush  In  di- 
rection of  arrow.  Rotating  the  head  enables 
you  to  brush  both  ways.  Removes  knots  from 
sweaters  In  only  seconds.  Miracle  Brush  re- 
moves all  types  of  pet  hair  easily  Removes 
all  foreign  material.  Starts  working  when 
other  brushes  give  up.  To  clean— simply 
brush  backwards.  Never  needs  a  refill  and 
sells  for  only  $2  99. 

Comment 

The  Implication  derived  from  the  totality 
of  the  advertisement's  claims  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  products  true  performance 

APPCNOtx  E — Enzyme  Detcsccnts 

AJAX 

Setting:  A  mother  and  her  son  are  by  her 
washing  machine.  The  son's  shirt  is  filthy. 
An  AJax  salesman  arrives  and  goes  through 
a  dialogue  with  the  mother.  During  the  di- 
alogue, the  detergent  Is  put  in  the  washing 
machine,  along  with  the  boy's  dirty  shirt: 
after  a  short  passage  of  time,  the  shirt  is 
taken  out.  very  clean. 

MoTHX*.  For  once,  one  of  you  guys  Is  going 
to  prove  your  product  works.  Look  (pointing 
to  boy's  shirt)  :  mud.  grass  stains,  egg  yoke, 
beef  gravy. 

SAL.XSMAN.  Here,  new  AJax. 

MoTHca  AJax?  Oh.  its  stronger  than  dirt. 

Salesman.  Now.  with  Enjax.  it  geU  out 
harder  to  clean  stains,  too. 

MoTHu.  A  good  thing  for  both  of  ua. 
'^'i  Comment 

The  deception  in  this  ad  Is  the  omission 
of  various  facts.  First,  enzyme  detergent* 
require  that  the  clothes  l>e  pre-soaked.  often 
overnight,  before  washing.  Second,  the  en- 
zymes only  act  on  certain  typee  of  stains 
(protein  base  stains) .  Third,  once  the  enzyme 
action  starts,  it  often  doesn't  stop,  leaving 
acld-llke  bums  In  the  clothes, 
oanrx 

Setting:  Delivery  man  enters  kitchen  of 
housewife  Just  as  she  spills  food  all  over  the 
tablecloth. 

Houaswirs.  Good  morning  I  (spilling  of 
food).  Oh.  look  at  those  stains!  These  stains 
are  so  bod.  It'll  have  to  go  to  the  professional 
laundry  (enters  the  animated  blue  dot,  rep- 
resenting enzymes  in  Drive). 

Dor.  Wrong!  Take  it  to  this  professional. 
Drive.  Drive  has  me.  I'm  the  professional 
stain  remover  professionals  use.  Drive  U 
loaded  with  professional  stain  eaters  ( picture 
of  enzymes  eating  stains).  Drive  eats  straw- 
berry Jam  from  flowered  percale;  egg  stains, 
even  off  orlons.  Drive  eats  orange  Juice,  even 
from  acrylics;  not  to  mention  yellowing  from 
plllowcaaes  or  blood  stains.  Drive  eats  stains, 
but  not  fabrics  or  colors. 

Hot7srwiFS.  Why  It  looks  like  new  (re- 
moves tablecloth  from  washing  machine). 
Tou  said  tt,  Drive  Is  the  profeaslonal. 

Dot.  Thank  you,  my  lady.  Because  Drive 
has  me.  a  professional  stain  remover  laun- 
drys  use.  From  now  on  there's  only  one  kind 
of  cleaning  for  you  and  that's  Drive  profes- 
sional clean.  Buy  Drive  profeaslonal  deter- 
gent, the  profeaslonal. 

Comment 

For  esplanatkm  of  deception,  see  comment 
on  AJax. 

WAM 

Settinc:  The  scene  t*ke«  place  In  or  near 
a  home:  The  scene  ahlft*  aa  eaeH  pereco 
speaks.  The  women  are  houeewlTee;  the  men 
•re  Uborera. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FrtsT  Woman.  I'm  glad  because  now  my 
wash  is  as  clean  and  as  fresh  as  all  outdoors. 

FnsT  Man.  I'm  glad  because  now  Mary 
doesn't  care  how  dirty  I  get. 

Second  Woman.  I'm  glad  l>ecause  now  these 
stains  wash  out. 

Second  Man.  Glad!  My  wash  cleans  bright- 
est 

NARaATOB.  It's  new  F.ib — the  only  detergent 
with  lemon-freshened  Borax  and  active 
enzymes  to  remove  stains. 

Singing  Voice.  They're  always  doing  some- 
thing good  to  Fab.  It's  true  Oh  Fab  we're 
glad  they  put  active  enzyme,  lemon-fresh- 
ened. Borax  In  you. 

Comment 

For  explanation  of  deception,  see  comment 
on  AJax. 

AXION 

Narrator  If  you  i,hould  get  a  bloodstain 
on  top  of  the  usual  dirt  on  a  collar,  should 
you  throw  the  shirt  away?  No!  You  soak  it 
in  Colgate's  new  Axlon.  The  enzyme  active 
presoak  that  soaks  out  dirt  and  stains  that 
detergents  can't  wash  out  and  bleaches  can't 
bleach  out.  Now  this  shirt  had  a  bloodstain 
pre-soaked  in  Axlon  before  detergent  wash- 
ing. No  more  stain.  That's  why  you  should 
try  Colgate's  new  Axlon. 

Comment 

For  explan.\tlon  of  deception,  tee  comment 
on  AJax. 

OXTDOL 

NARRATOe.  How  would  you  get  these  stains 
out.  Tou'd  need  new  Oxydol  Plus — now  a 
bleach  detergent  with  an  enzyme  pre-soaker 
m  It  For  a  better  clean — better  because  what 
the  enzyme  pre-soaker  can't  get  out  the 
bleach  can.  and  what  the  bleach  can't  get 
out.  the  enzyme  pre-soaker  can.  Now  Oxydol 
Plus:  For  a  better  clean. 

Comment 
Tot  explanation  of  deception,  see  comment 
on  AJax. 

CAIN 

Narrator.  John,  would  you  come  over  here 
please? 

PisH  Merchant.  Tea. 

Narrator.  We're  here  at  the  San  Pedro 
Wharf  where  tlie  fish  bloodstains  put  on 
John's  apron  are  a  day  old.  Look!  Set  In. 
locked  In  bloodstains. 

Btstandcr   And  they're  dried  in  too. 

Narrator.  Virtually  Impossible  for  the  con- 
ventional detergents,  but  not  for  the  unbe- 
lievable detergent.  New  Oaln  with  micro- 
enzyme  action  from  Procter  and  Gamble. 
Oaln  does  a  better  Job  on  stains.  Actually 
unlocks  them. 

Btstander    By  ltaelf7  How's  It  work? 

Narrator.  Tou  see.  stains  are  locked  Into 
fabric  fibers.  But  Oaln's  enzymes  act  like 
little  keys  to  unlock  thoae  stains  biologically. 
Oaln  gets  clothes  unbelievably  clean. 

Btstandkr.  It  does  I 

Narratok.  Look,  set  In,  dried  in  blood- 
stains virtually  gone,  gone,  gone. 

BTaTANocR.  Unbelievable. 

Narrator.  Tee  everything  Is  unbelievably 
clean  wtlh  the  unbelievable  detergent — ■ 
Oaln.  Oaln  treats  stains  like  dirt. 

Comfnent 

For  explanation  of  deception,  see  com- 
ment  on  AJax. 

LA  francx 

Narrator.  Have  you  noticed  what's  been 
going  on  between  pre-soaks  and  bleach.  It's 
called  competition.  Enters  new  enzyme  L* 
France — the  one  that  works  without  pre- 
soaklng.  It  whitens  and  brightens  better 
than  bleach,  and  tt  removes  stains  faster 
than  pre-soaks — all  In  the  wash  cycle.  New 
enzyme  La  France  for  whitening.  It's  better 
than  bleach  and  for  removing  stains.  It's 
faster  than  presoaks.  New  enzyme  La  France: 
Comment 

For  explanation  of  deception,  see  comment 
on  AJax. 
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Appendix  F. — Miscellaneous 
coodyear  tirxs 

Setting:  A  parking  lot  scene.  It's  snow- 
ing and  the  wind  Is  blowing.  A  car  Is  shown 
In  the  snow,  the  wheels  are  spinning  and 
two  men  are  trying  to  push  the  car.  An- 
other person  walks  past  the  car  to  his  car 
in  the  pnrklng  lot.  He  gets  in  and  drives  off 
through  the  snow  without  the  slightest 
problem. 

Narrator.  If  you  can  get  to  your  car.  we 
can  get  you  home,  on  Goodyear  Suburbanite 
Polyglas  Tire — wider  than  our  conventional 
winter  tire.  Hundreds  of  deep  cleats  pull 
you.  Polyglas  tires  wear  longer.  If  you  can 
get  to  your  car:  Goodyear  can  get  you  home. 

Comment 
In  addition  to  a  dangling  comparative 
(Polyglas  tires  wear  longer),  this  ad  Is  de- 
ceptive in  the  impression  derived  from  the 
totality  of  the  setting:  A  car  in  the  snow 
will  slip,  slide 

LISTERINK 

Setting:  Children  are  shovra  coming  In 
the  front  door  wet  and  cold.  Mother  greets 
them,  and  sends  them  upstairs. 

Mother.  O.K  upstairs  and  gargle  with 
Llsterlne — you're  soaking  wet. 

Child.  Does  Llsterlne  keep  me  dry? 

Mother.  No  silly.  It's  colds  I'm  worried 
about.  We  can't  really  stop  'em,  but  this 
year  we're  going  to  fight  back  with  lots  of 
feleep.  good  food,  and  gargle  twice  a  day  with 
Llsterlne.  I  bet  that'll  help  keep  you  In 
school. 

Child.  Do  grown-ups  do  this  too? 

Mother.  Of  course  we  do. 

Narrator.  This  cold  season,  fight  back, 
with  Llsterlne  Antiseptic. 

Comment 

This  Is  deceptive  because  the  implication 
derived  from  the  totality  of  the  ad  Is  that 
Llsterlne  will  aid  In  preventing  colds.  This 
it  cannot  do. 

T7LTRA-SRITE    TOOTHPASTE 

Song:  "Ultra-Brite  Toothpakte,  the  one 
with  sex  appeal." 

Narrator.  An  Ultra-Brlte  smile  Is  a  healthy 
smile  because  regtilar  brushing  with  Ultra- 
Brite  means  the  freshest  breath,  the  bright- 
est  teeth.   Helps  prevent  cavities,  tool! 

Song:  Ultra-Brite  gives  your  mouth  aex 
appeal. 

Narrator.  For  a  healthy  smile,  get  Ultra- 
Brite,  the  sex  appeal  toothpaste. 
Comment 

Ultra-Brlte  IR  harmful  because  It  contains 
abrasives  which  remove  enamel  from  teeth. 
Therefore,  the  ad  deletes  a  material  health 
factor,  thus  concealing  a  harmful  side  effect 
of  the  product. 

GERTTOL 

Woman.  Would  you  believe,  I  found  out  I 
have  Iron  poor  blood? 

Animated  Blood.  I  know  I'm  your  Iron 
poor  blood — I'm  pale  and  out  of  shape. 

Woman.  What  can  I  do? 

Blood.  Take  Oerltol.  Oerltol  changes  Iron- 
poor  blood  Into  iron  rich  blood. 

Narrator.  Oerltol  Iron  enters  your  blood 
stream  fast — carrying  Its  blood  building  Iron 
throughout  your  body.  Just  two  Oerltol  tab- 
lets contain  twice  the  iron  In  a  pound  of 
calf's  liver — plus  seven  vitamins  for  nutri- 
tion. 

Blood,  Ijook.  at  me  now  I  Oerltol  changed 
me  from  Iron-poor  blood  to  Iron-rich  blood. 

Narrator.  If  Iron- poor  blood  la  your  prob- 
lem, take  Oerltol.  It  carries  blood  building 
Iron  throughout  your  body. 

Woman.  Why  don't  you  try  Oerltol  too? 

Comment 
This  ad  Implies  that  Oerltol  U  a  panacea 
for  Iron-poor  blood.  This  la  not  true.  There 
are  several  causes  of  Iron-poor  blood  that 
are  not  remedied  by  this  product. 

CHTTX  DIAPiaS 

Setting:  A  Chuz  dl^>er  and  a  "similar  dls- 
poMble"   diaper   are  placed   next   to   eacb 
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other.  Tlie  narrator  pours  some  water  on 
each.  The  diapers  are  then  picked  up  to 
show  that  the  water  sonked  through  the 
"similar  disposable  diaper." 

Narrator.  We  have  a  most  absorbing  story 
for  you  about  new  softer  disposable  diapers. 
T:xke  a  similar  disposable  and  new  Chux. 
Pour  the  same  amount  of  w.itcr  on  each. 
What  happens?  The  other  disposable  eb- 
^nrbs  some  water.  Chux  absorbs  tt  all  because 
Chux  concentrates  thickness  in  the  center 
vkhcrc  its  needed  most.  And  of  course  Chux 
hns  n  deep  dry  lining  and  water  proof  back- 
l!\g  New  Chux— a  most  Bbsorblng  story. 
Comment 
The  deception  Is  that  the  Implication  de- 
rived from  the  comparison  is  fallacious.  The 
comparison  implies  that  similar  disposable 
diapers  do  not  have  the  keep-dry  lining  or 
water  proof  backing  when  in  fact  some  of 
them  do.  It  is  this  badclng  that  prevents 
the  diaper  from  allowing  the  water  to  pass 
through  It. 


A  RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION  POST  NO.  73, 
LAKE  CITY,  S.C.     , 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or  sotrrH  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 
Mr     MCMILLAN.    Mr.    Speaker    and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  insert  in  the 
CoNCRESsioNAL  RECORD  a  copy  of  a  reso- 


lution adopted  by  the  American  Legion 
Post  No.  73,  Lake  City,  S.C. 

I  would  like  to  sUte  that  the  American 
Legion  in  my  congressional  district  is 
very  active  and  they  give  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  studying  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  our  veterans  in 
general. 

Tlie  resolution  follows: 
Resolittion 

Whereas.  The  Vietnam  War  has  confront- 
ed the  American  Fighting  Forces  with  a 
guerrilla  type  warfare  which  does  not  have 
clearly  defined  fronts  or  territories,  and 
civilians  and  soldiers  make  up  the  enemy 
forces,  and  said  enemy  follow  no  traditional 
rules  of  war:  and 

Whereas.  Our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  have  been  subjected  to  criti- 
cism, inquiries,  trlsls,  allegations  and  ac- 
cusaUons  because  of  their  conduct  In  bat- 
tle and  under  tne  stress  of  combat  condi- 
tions and.  In  several  cases,  long  after  the 
alleged  deeds  have  occurred  and  in  many  In- 
stances the  accused  are  former  members  of 
the  armed  forces  who  are  no  longer  subject 
to  mlUtary  laws:  anf. 

Whereas,  Such  attitudes  to-ward  our  fight- 
ing men  tends  to  create  disunity  and  bring 
confusion  for  those  who  are  serving  In  the 
armed  forces  and  a  lowering  of  the  morale 
not  only  of  our  fighting  men  but  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  including  and  especially 
Veterans  Organizations  such  as  the  American 
Legion  who  know  the  horrors  and  mistakes 
that  occur  In  wars:  and 

Whereas,  When  battle  conditions  exist, 
fighting  men  realize  there  Is  only  the  quick 
and  dead  and  so  many  times  they  are  called 


upon  to  act  quickly  under  emergency  condi- 
tions. Mistakes  are  always  made  In  the  hor- 
rors of  war  but  we  believe  that  our  fighting 
men  and  armed  forces  who  risk  their  lives 
should  receive  the  backing  of  our  leaders  and 
nation.  The  courage  of  our  brave  fighting 
men  Is  still  the  main  guarantee  and  assur- 
ance of  our  continued  freedom  and  liberty. 
Now  be  It  resolved.  By  the  Wilbur  Jones 
Post  No.  73  of  The  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  South  Carolina,  Lake  City.  South 
Carolina  at  its  regular  meeting  assembled 
on  December  16.  1969.  that  our  leaders  cease 
the  prosecution,  trial  and  belittling  of  our 
fighting  men  who  are  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense and  as  an  organization,  we  call  upon 
our  leaders  to  realize  that  our  military 
morale  and  unity  are  being  threatened  and 
our  military  effectiveness  is  being  weakened 
by  certain  acU  against  military  men  who 
were  carrying  out  orders  or  facing  the  enemy 
in  battle  engagements  or  under  the  stress  of 
war  conditions. 

And  It  be  ftirther  resolved.  That  every 
benefit  of  doubt  In  all  sltuaUons  should  be 
resolved  In  favor  of  our  American  Fighting 
Men  and  those  charged  with  alleged  %-lola- 
tions  should  under  all  circumstances  be  as- 
signed both  mlUtary  and  clvllUn  counsel 
to  guarantee  full  protection  of  aU  their 
rights. 

Further  resolved,  that  our  leaders  weigh 
carefully  any  actions  that  threaten  to  de- 
moralize and  confuse  the  actions  of  our 
armed  forces  against  a  ruthless,  cunning 
enemy  of  our  way  of  life. 

By  Robert  M.  Johnston, 

Comffiander. 

Rennix  W.  Baibd, 

Adjutant. 


SENATE— Thursday,  February  26,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Sovereign  Lord,  before  whose  divine 
majesty  we  know  that  we  are  weak  and 
needy.  Thou  art  holy  and  we  are  un- 
holy. Thou  art  perfect  and  we  are  Im- 
perfect, Thou  art  strong  and  we  are 
weak.  Yet  there  are  no  other  hands  biit 
human  hands,  no  other  minds  but  men's 
minds  to  do  Thy  work  in  the  world.  As 
Thy  servant  of  old  wrote,  "If  any  man 
lacks  wisdom,  he  should  pray  to  Grod,  who 
will  give  It  to  him;  for  God  gives  gen- 
erously and  graciously  to  all,"  so  we  pray 
that  Thou  wilt  flood  our  minds  with  Thy 
light  and  truth,  that  our  work  may  be 
Thy  work,  and  that  we  may  know  and 
do  Thy  will. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen, 


York  (Mr.  Javtts)  has  finished  his  re- 
marks this  morning.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  conducted  with 
statements  by  any  Senator  being  limited 
to  3  minutes;  and  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  in- 
clude in  the  morning  business  additional 
statements  presented  at  the  desk  by  each 
Senator  personally  and  respectively. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETTNOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  committees  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  February  25,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
the    distinguished    Senator   from   New 


THE  SITUATION  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Matboas)  raised 
some  very  pertinent  questions  about  the 
situation  in  Laos.  In  which  he  made  a 
reference  to  the  use  of  Green  Berets  In 
various  forms  in  the  Laotian  situation. 

I  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  state- 
ment, even  though  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  said  his  information  was  not 
definite.  However,  last  night,  in  reading 
an  article  entitled  "We  Seek  No  Wider 
War  in  Laos,"  written  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Abrams  and  published  In  the  magazine 


Atlas,  I  note  a  reference  to  the  use  of 
Green  Berets  in  Laos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  magazine  Atlas  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Seek  No  Wider  War  in  Laos— Does  That 
SooND  Familiar? 

(Note— The  continuing  conflict  In  Laos 
sporadlcaUy  produces  a  rash  of  headlines 
m  the  UJ5.  press  which  are  quickly  forgot- 
ten. Some  time  ago,  for  Instance,  Senator  J. 
W  Pulbrlght  questioned  America's  ten-year 
involvement  In  Laos,  but  after  some  ful- 
minaUon  the  Issue  faded.  Arnold  Abrams, 
a  seasoned  correspondent  now  writing  for 
Hong  Kong's  highly  respected  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review,  raises  the  question  anew 
with  a  sweeping  and  omlnotis  examination 
of  the  unpubUcized  battles  now  taking  place 
in  the  Laotian  underbrush.  No.  U.S.  officials 
assured  Abrams.  America  seeks  no  wider  war 
In  Laoe  .  .  .  and  the  writer  was  reminded  of 
other  words  In  other  places.) 

Despite  bUthe  denials  and  bland  Inter- 
pretaUons  by  Vientiane  officials,  the  war  In 
Laos  may  be  entering  a  decisive  phase.  U.S. 
Embassy  officials  Insist— in  private— that  the 
decade-long  struggle  here  U  still  an  Amer- 
ican "holding  operation,"  a  lowkey  effort 
with  Umlted  objectives.  But  Intensified 
fighUng  in  the  last  six  months  may  have 
triggered  an  escaUtory  cycle  leading  to  an- 
other face-off  between  Washington  and 
Hanoi.  Government  forces  now  wait  anx- 
iously to  learn  what  post-dated  price  tag 
wUl  be  put  on  their  late-stimmer  offensive 
which  pushed  the  enemy  off  the  Plain  of 
Jars  for  the  first  time  In  five  years.  However. 
thrusts  by  communist  forces  In  other  areas 
have  to  some  extent  dampened  the  govern- 
ment's success. 
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The  expected  enemy  thrust  could  force  a 
crucial  decision  on  Washington:  whether  or 
not  to  Increase  American  involvement  in  Laos 
when  standing  fast  might  be  tantamount  to 
tMcklug  off.  An  American  plunge  Into  another 
Asian  quagmire  Is  almost  unthinkable  at 
present,  but  Richard  Nixon's  willingness  to 
concede  control  of  a  contested  country  to 
communist  forces  Is  equally  hard  to  euvl* 
slon  US.  policymakers  had  been  hoping  to 
avoid  such  a  decision  by  keeping  this  con- 
flict stdlemated  until  a  Vietnam  settlement, 
involving  Laos,  could  be  reached.  They  man- 
aged that  until  last  June,  when  a  turn- 
about In  enemy  tactics  drastically  changed 
the  course  of  this  war.  Now.  with  no  Vietnam 
settlement  lu  sight,  time  may  be  running  out 
on  American  hopes  in  Laos. 

Last  June's  enemy  assault  involved  an  es- 
tintAted  seven  North  Vietnamese  battalions 
in  a  successful  four-day  siege  against  the 
government  outpost  of  Muong  Soul,  strad- 
dling the  Plain  of  Jars'  western  edge. 

Bdoreover.  the  North  Vietnamese  didn't 
stop  at  Muong  Soul.  They  pushed  south  and 
west,  severing  road  links  to  the  royal  capital 
and  probing  at  Long  Cheng,  northern  nerve 
center  of  the  CIA  and  operations  base  for 
General  Vang  Pao's  so-called  secret  army 

The  enemy's  steamrolllng  drive  shattered 
the  morale  of  government  forces  and  brought 
US  and  Laotian  ofllclals  to  the  verge  of  de- 
spair In  late  siunmer  the  shaken  officials  de- 
cided to  hit  back  hard.  A  secrecy-shrouded 
counter-offensive  was  launched,  marked  by 
fierce  American  aerial  pounding  and  In- 
creased American  logistical  support.  The  gov- 
ernment won  back  Muong  Sovil,  regained  the 
Plain  of  Jars. 

Vientiane  offlclais  now  try  to  play  down  the 
late-sununer  action,  particularly  the  Amer- 
icans' role.  They  talk  of  government  troops 
"waltzing  In"  to  the  Plain  of  Jars,  finding 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  had  abandoned  It. 
leaving  behind  large  amounts  of  supplies 

These  officials  have  no  evidence  to  support 
that  theory.  Moreover,  when  pressed  In  a  pri- 
vate Interview,  a  top-ranking  American  of- 
ficial conceded  that  the  Septemt>er  events 
"weren't  exactly  quite  so  simple"  He  ad- 
mitted that  "some  pressure"  had  been  ap- 
plied to  enemy  encampments  before  govern- 
ment forces  advanced.  Some  pressure?  Could 
it  be.  he  then  was  asked,  that  the  pressure 
consisted  of  unusually  intensive  American 
air  attacks?  "Look."  he  said,  "let's  just  say 
there  was  considerable  pressure  and  leave  It 
at  that.  I  can't  discuss  this  any  further." 

So  now  American  officials  and  government 
forces  await  retribution.  In  the  event  of  a 
strong  enemy  strike  Vientiane  undoubtedly 
is  ready  to  accuse  the  other  side  of  escalat- 
ing the  conflict. 

US.  officials  deny  the  conflict  is  escalating 
and  discount  the  possibility  of  Laos  evolving 
into  another  Vietnam.  They  say  the  lighting 
win  remain  limited,  largely  because  Wash- 
ington and  Hanoi  both  want  It  that  way. 
Some  of  these  officials  resent  the  recent 
furor  about  Laos  and  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee hearings  that  developed  from  it. 

At  the  hearings'  end.  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
brlght.  chairman  of  the  Influetftlal  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  that  U.S. 
operations  in  Laos  had  been  conducted  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Congress. 
He  concluded  that  Washington's  involve- 
ment In  Laos  was  "most  unusual  and  irregu- 
lar—if not  unconstitutional." 

The  American  people  have  yet  to  be  told 
by  their  government  that  their  nation  is 
militarily  involved  in  Laos.  American  officials 
still  seek  to  officially  conceal  U.S.  violations 
of  the  19<i3  Geneva  Accord,  which  bars  all 
forms  of  foreign  military  Intervention  In 
Laos.  They  contend  that  Hanoi's  refusal  to 
concede  the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  here  makes  It  diplomatically  unfeasi- 
ble for  the  U.S.  to  act  otherwise. 

Consequently,  everyone  In  Vientiane,  from 
the  RuMlan  ambassador  to  the  mMTi».«^n  of 


the  legendary  White  Rose,  knows  what  the 
Americans  are  doing  here.  But  the  American 
public  remains  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
their  government  Is  arming,  training,  sup- 
plying, transporting  and  directing  approxi- 
mately 70.000  Laotian  troops  in  a  war  which 
threatens  to  get  out  of  hand. 

Instead  of  setting  the  record  at  least  par- 
tially straight.  U.S.  officials  here  do  things 
like  allowing  VauK  Pao  in  declare  recently, 
before  a  sizable  contingent  of  visiting  Jour- 
nallst.s  that  his  Meo  forces  fight  with  anti- 
quated weapons.  Inadequate  communications 
and  inconsequential  American  support  As  he 
was  speaking.  American  F-4  Phantom  Jets 
roared  overhead,  several  American  ol>serva- 
tlon  planes  were  parked  nearby  and  tliree 
cargo-laden  Anierican  transport  planes 
landed  In  quick  succeshton  at  his  official  Sam 
Thong  base.  After  denying  he  even  received 
Indirect  US  military  support.  Vang  Pao 
calmly  climbed  Into  an  unmarked  American 
helicopter,  guarded  by  Laotian  troops  carry- 
ing American-made  M-18  automatic  rifles, 
and  was  flown  back  to  his  secret  Long  Cheng 
headquarters  by  a  three-man  American  crew. 

Vang  Pao  and  official  verbiage  notwith- 
standing. American  Involvement  In  the  La- 
otian conflict  takes  the  following  principal 
forms:  in  addition  to  75  military  advisers 
listed  as  embassy  "attaches."  about  300  men 
are  employed  in  a  variety  of  clandestine 
military  activities  supervised  by  the  CIA. 
Although  technically  civilians,  many  CIA 
agents  In  Laos  are  former  Special  Forces 
soldiers  recruited  because  of  military  ex- 
pertise and  Vietnam  experience. 

These  ex-Green  Bereta  train  government 
troops,  assist  wide-ranging  reconnaissance 
teams  and  plan  guerrilla  and  psychological 
warfare  operations.  They  wear  combat  fa- 
tigues and  work  out  of  three  main  camps, 
where  they  administer  rigorous  training  In 
jungle  warfare,  guerrilla  tactics,  communi- 
cations handling  and  weaponry.  The  CIA 
al.<to  maintains  and  largely  controls  Vang 
Pao's  army  of  approximately  15,000  full- 
time  troops.  Official  Instructions  to  the  con- 
tiary.  CIA  personnel  occasionally  accom- 
pany these  forces  on  combat  forays.  More 
than  30  agents  have  been  killed  In  Laoa. 

"These  guys  are  tigers."  says  an  American 
personally  acquainted  with  many  CIA 
agents  In  Laos.  "They're  tough.  Intelligent 
guys  who  know  how  to  handle  themselves. 
They're  not  afraid  to  mix  It  up  out  In  the 
jungle."  The  American  la  a  civilian  engi- 
neer who  befriended  many  agents  while 
helping  to  build  airstrips  on  several  of 
their  remote  outposts.  "They  came  to  Laoa 
because  they  were  fed  up  with  having  their 
hands  tied  In  Vietnam,"  he  says.  "Here 
they're  doing  things  the  way  they  want  to 
and  getting  better  pay  tor  It  aa  well." 

Learning  about  these  activities  prompted 
Senator  Fulbrlght  to  raise  a  key  question 
about  the  CIA's  role  here:  since  lt«  func- 
tion oatenslbly  la  to  gather  Information, 
why  is  this  agency  running  a  war  in  Laos? 
"I  don't  approve  of  this  kind  at  activity  at 
all."  Pulbright  said,  "but  If  It  U  In  the  na- 
tional interest  to  do  this.  It  seems  to  me 
It  ought  to  be  done  by  regular  U.S.  Army 
forces  and  not  by  an  intelligence-gathering 
agency."  He  added  that  the  National  Se- 
curity Act.  which  created  the  CIA,  "never 
contemplated  this  function"  for  the 
agency. 

The  CIA  mission  chief  In  Laoa  Is  Law- 
rence Devlin,  listed  as  a  "political  ofHcer" 
In  the  U.S.  Embaaay.  Unlike  most  political 
officers,  however.  Devlin  flatly  refuses  to  see 
reporters. 

Cargo  and  military  supplies — as  well  as 
personnel — are  ferried  throughout  Laos  by 
Air  America  and  Continental  Air  Services, 
private  charter  firms  under  contract  to  the 
VS.  government.  They  are  better  known  as 
the  "CIA  Airlines,"  and  most  of  their  pilots 
are  es-Alr  Force  officers. 

Another  form  of  American  air  service  In 


Laos  ooiutltutes  the  most  direct  U.S.  in- 
volvement In  the  fighting.  Under  the  eu- 
phemism of  "armed  reconnaissance  flights." 
Thailand -based  American  jets  and  bombers 
have  mounted  aerial  bombardments  equal  to 
the  pounding  taken  by  North  Vietnam  prior 
to  the  bombing  halt  in  1968.  The  Ho  Chi 
MInh  trail  in  southeast  Laoa  has  been  the 
prime  target  of  American  air  attacks,  but 
enemy  encampments  and  troops  on  the  Plain 
of  Jars  came  under  heavy  fire  during  the 
recent  government  offensive. 

The  sum  total  of  American  assistance  here 
Is  reliably  estimated  at  between  $250  million 
and  9300  million  per  year.  Of  that,  only  the 
technical  aid  budget — about  $00  million — 
U  made  public.  The  rest,  undlscloaed.  goes 
almost  entirely  for  military  piupoaes. 

US.  officials  here  stress  that  American 
money  and  manpower  expenditures  In  Laos 
are  minuscule  compared  to  those  In  Vietnam. 
Washington  Is  spending  about  $30  billion  In 
Vietnam  and  has  lost  almost  40.000  service- 
men there.  Less  than  200  U.S.  personnel — 
mostly  airmen — have  been  killed  In  Laos. 
A  small  conflict  fought  by  volunteers  may 
not  t>e  laudable,  they  say.  but  It  beats  a 
big  bloody  one  by  draftees. 

Perhaps,  but  what  happens  when  a  little 
war  threatens  to  escalate  Into  a  huge  ugly 
one  like  Vietnam?  As  the  N.Y.  Timei'  Tom 
Wicker  pointed  out:  ".  .  .  In  an  Ironic  twist 
on  the  domino  theory,  anything  that  puts 
an  end  to  those  pressures  In  the  South.  In- 
cluding defeat  for  Hanoi  as  well  as  vlctory 
or  a  negotiated  settlement,  could  cause  North 
Vietnam  to  try  either  to  recoup  or  keep  up 
Its  momentum  In  Laos." 

A  top  embassy  official  In  Vientiane  argues: 
"There  Is  no  chance  of  turning  this  into 
another  Vietnam.  We  know  the  mistakes 
made  In  Vietnam  and  we  have  no  Intention 
of  repeating  them.  Hanoi  understands  our 
position  here.  We  seek  no  wider  war." 

Does  It  sound  familiar? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  so  that  my  previous  ref- 
erence in  the  Record  to  Oreen  Berets 
possibly  being  in  Laos  may  be  clear.  I 
was  referring  to  former  Green  Berets  or 
ex-Oreen  Berets.  That  should  be  made 
clear:  otherwise,  what  I  said  previously 
might  be  misconstrued.  So  far  as  I  know 
no  active  members  of  the  Special  Serv- 
ices, sometimes  known  as  Green  Berets, 
are  in  Laos,  although  according  to  the 
article  in  Atlas  magazine  former  Green 
Berets  or  ex -Green  Berets  are  there.  I 
hope  the  Record  will  be  clear  in  this 
respect. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  heretofore  entered,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  *Mr. 
Javits>  is  now  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 
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NO "  ON  JUDGE  CARSWELLS 
CONFIRMATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  this  time  and  appreciate  its  being 
made  available  to  me  by  the  leadership, 
to  annoimce  my  position  in  respect  to 
the  confirmation  of  Judge  Carswell  to  be 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  approached  the  Carswell  nomi- 
nation as  I  did  the  Haynsworth  nomina- 
tion with  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
President's  nominee.  I  considered  this 
my  duty  both  as  a  Senator  and  as  a 
Republican.  But  I  find  that  I  cannot 
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vote  to  confirm  Judge  CarsweU  for  es- 
sentially the  same  reasons  that  I  could 
not  vote  to  confinn  Judge  Haynsworth. 
As  with  the  Haynsworth  nomination 
and  with  all  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  view  the  Senate's  role  of  advise 
and  consent  as  to  require  me  to  judge 
the   nominees  fitness   on   the  basis  of 
character,  philosophy,  and  professional 
attainment,  and  not  on  the  basis  solely 
of  "name.  rank,  and  serial  number.'   as 
some  would  argue.  The  President  is  en- 
titled  to  choose  a  conservative  or  strict 
constructionist  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  this  does  not  preclude  me  from  mak- 
ing a  substantive  finding  on  the  question 
of  Jud(?e  Carswells  qualifications  to  sit 
on  the  High  Court. 

Many  Senators  voted  against  Judge 
Haynsworth's  conflrmaUon  for  reasons 
of  conflict  of  Interest,  or  because  they 
strongly   opposed   his   record   in   labor 
cases  My  opposition,  however,  was  based 
primarily  on  his  Insensitivity  to  the  real 
meaning   of  equal  protection  when   it 
comes  to  racial  segregation.  In  announc- 
ing my  decision  on  Judge  Haynsworth. 
I  sUted  that  I  had  reached  this  con- 
clusion because  'his  views  on  the  appU- 
cation  of  the  Constitution  to  the  most 
crlUcal  constitutional  question  of  our 
time— racial    segregation— are   so    con- 
sistently insensitive  to  the  centuries-old 
InJusUce  which  we  as  a  Nation  have 
caused  our  black  citizens  to  bear,  that 
I  could  not  support  the  introduction  of 
his  judicial  phUosophy  into  the  Nation's 
highest  court."  And  that  is  the  reason 
that  I  announce  my  opposition  to  Judge 
Carswell's  confirmation  today. 

Indeed,  the  record  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Carswell  also  contains  statements 
and  actions  of  the  nominee  as  a  private 
citizen  which  reinforce  my  impression 
that  he  will  not  as  a  Justice  be  diligent 
in  extending  equal  protection  of  the  law 
to  all  our  citizens  in  civil  rights  cases. 


C.    HSaaOLD   CAB8WEU.   AS   CTTIZEN 

At  least  three  incidents  involving 
Judge  CarsweU  as  a  private  citizen  have 
been  brought  to  light  since  this  nomi- 
nation was  sent  to  the  Senate.  All  three 
Indicate  an  atUtude  toward  black  Amer- 
icans which  I  find  unacceptable.  I  be- 
lieve the  Insensitivity  which  produced 
thMn  is  also  reflected  in  Judge  Cars- 
well's  decisions. 

First.  In  chronological  order,  there  is 
the  1948  speech  strongly  reaffirming  the 
nominee's  dedication  to  the  doctrme  of 
white  supremacy.  Granted  that  the 
speech  was  made  In  the  heat  of  a  polit- 
ical campaign,  but  the  words  themselves 
were  particularly  strong  and  repugnant 
to  Americans  concerned  with  equal 
justice: 

I  believe  that  segregation  of  the  races  is 
proper  and  the  only  practical  and  correct 
way  of  life  In  our  states  I  have  always  so 
believed,  and  I  shall  always  so  act.  I  shall 
be  the  last  to  submit  to  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  anyone  to  break  down  and  to  weaken 
thU  firmly  established  policy  of  our  people. 
If  my  own  brother  were  to  advocate  such 
a  program.  I  would  be  compelled  to  take 
Ifsue  with  and  to  oppose  him  to  the  limits 
of  my  ability. 

I  yield  to  no  man  as  a  fellow  candidate, 
or  as  a  fellow  citizen  In  the  firm,  vigorous 
belief  in  the  principles  of  white  supremacy, 
and  I  shall  always  be  so  governed. 


Granted  that  this  speech  was  made 
22  years  ago,  and  was  repudiated  last 
month  by  Judge  Carswell  after  it  was 
revealed  for  the  first  time.  And  without 
any   further  support,  this  could  have 
ended  the  matter.  But  when  read  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  and  in 
conjunction  with  some  of  Judge  Cars- 
well's  most  recent  decisions,  it  cannot  be 
rejected  and  must  be  held  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  philosophy  of  the  judge.  We 
should  also  remember  that  these  senti- 
ments were  expressed  by  a  man  iwho  in 
this  veiT  speech — delivered  to  an  Ameri- 
can Legion  meeting— emphasizes  his  war 
record  and  his  personal  efforts  to  over- 
come the  fascist  doctrine  of  racial  su- 
periority; and  that  it  was  made  at  a 
time— 1948— when    the    armed    services 
were  already  being  desegregated  and  the 
Nation  was  just  embarking  on  the  long 
and  difficult  road  to  ending  racial  dis- 
crimination. . 

Judge  Carswell  had  been  outside  the 
South,  had  met  and  served  with  black 
Americans  in  the  Navy,  and  had  at  least 
been  exposed  to  life  outside  rural  Geor- 
gia The  1948  speech  indicates  to  me  that 
he  had  rejected  these  influences  at  that 
time-  and  I  seriously  question  whether 
he  has  basically  rejected  them  now, 
even  though  I  do  not  challenge  his  sin- 
cerity In  saying  he  rejects  them 

Second,  we  come  to  the  Question  of 
the  Tallahassee  Country  Club  The  facts 
are   now   weU  known:    municipal   golf 
course  owned  and  operated  by  the  city 
of  Tallahassee,  was  turned  over  to  a 
group  of  white  citizens  for  a  nojninal 
lim--rent  of  $1   a  year  on  a  99-year 
lease-at  the  very  time  that  suits  were 
pending  aU  over  the  State  of  Florida  de- 
manding that  such  public  recreational 
Scilities  be  desegregated.  Whatever  the 
motives  of  the  incorporators— and  Judge 
Carswell  is  particularly  vague  on  this 
polnt-the    fact    Is    that    because    the 
property  was  transferred  to  private  own- 
ership, the  club  was  able  to  malntam  a 
white-only  policy  and  the  black  citizens 
of  Tallahassee  were  denied  access  to  ine 

coiirsG 

Judge  Carswell  Is  listed  In  the  cor- 
porate  documents   as   an    incorporator 
and  a  stockholder  of  the  club.  He  held 
the  position  of  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  Florida  at  that  time. 
1956  and  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  accept 
the  proposition  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject. 
Less  Uian  a  year  before,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  Holmes  v.  City  of  At- 
lanta, 350  U.S.  879,  requiring  that  city 
to  desegregate  its  municipal  golf  course, 
and  a  similar  order  was  entered  against 
the  city  of  Pensacola  by  a  judge  in  the 
very    court    In    which    Judge   CarsweU 
served  as  U.S.  attorney  exactly  2  weeks 
after  the  city  of  TaUahassee  approved 
the  transfer. 

The  circumstantial  evidence  that  this 
transaction  was  a  calculated  attempt  to 
avoid  integration  is  simply  overwhelm- 
ing—and Judge  CarsweUs  active  par- 
ticipation, combined  with  his  certainly 
Imputed  knowledge  of  the  law  Is  very 
damaging  Indeed.  And  so  this  incident, 
coming  8  years  after  his  Georgia  speech, 
appears  to  me  to  show  continuance, 
rather  than  the  opposite,  of  a  private  In- 


cUnatlon  to  keep  the  races  separate  not- 
withstanding the  law. 

FinaUy.  and  most  recently,  we  have 
learned  since  the  hearings  have  been 
completed,  that  Judge  CarsweU,  and  his 
wife,  transferred  real  property  m  1966 
with   a   restrictive   racial  covenant,   it 
seems  almost  Incredible  to  me  that  any 
lawyer    let  alone  a  U.S.  district  judge 
would  sign  such  a  deed  since  a  covenant 
contained  in  it  was  declared  legally  un- 
enforceable   almost    20    years    before. 
Shelly  v.  Kraemer.  334  U.S.  1.  which  was 
decided  In  1948  cleariy  established  the 
nonenforceabUity    of   such   a   covenant 
and  is  a  landmark  case  which  should  be 
famUlar  to  aU  lawyers.  It  may  be  true 
that  many  old  deeds  contain  the  clauses, 
but  it  Is  most  unusual  that  they  should 
have  been  Insei-ted  after  1948. 

The  clause  In  question  originated  in 
1963  when  Judge  Carswell's  brother-in- 
law  transferred  the  lot  to  him,  and  was 
Incorporated  in  the  instrument  by 
which  Judge  Carswell  sold  the  lot  3 
years  later.  Why  would  a  lawyer  or  a 
judge  countenance  such  a  clause,  even 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  Is  legally  un- 
enforceable? 

0.    HAEBOI.D   CARSWEXL    AS    JUDGE 

Now  a  few  comments  upon  Judge  Cars- 
weU's  opinions  as  a  judge.  Again.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  Senator  it  is  my  duty  to 
examine  the  phUosophy  and  approach 
which  a  nominee  brings  to  the  High 
Bench,  not  with  respect  to  the  record  of 
his  being  liberal  or  conservative,  but 
merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  enforc- 
ing the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

AU  of  the  foregoing  detaUs  might  be 
coincidental  to  the  question  of  conflnna- 
tion  if  they  had  not  entered  mto  the 
nominees  decisions  as  a  judge.  But  on 
the  contrary.  I  have  found  on  reviewing 
Judge  Carswells  reported  cases,  about 
the  same  pattern  of  delay  and  failure  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  racial  crisis  which 
I  found  In  Judge  Haynsworth's  civU 
rights  opinions. 

For  more  than  10  years,  during  a  criti- 
cal period  m  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Judge  CarsweU  had  the  responsibUity  for 
overseeing  the  desegregation  of  schools 
in  three  Florida  districts. 

In  Augustus  against  Board  of  Pubhc 
Instruction  of  Escambia  County.  Judge 
CarsweU  first  dismissed  for  lack  of  stand- 
ing, that  part  of  a  suit  filed  by  Negro 
pupUs  aimed  at  desegregating  faculties. 
He  was  unanimously  reversed  by  the  fifth 
circuit  which  held  that  whether  or  not 
the  pupUs  could  be  hurt  by  being  taught 
by  a  segregated  faculty  was  a  question  of 
such  importance  as  should  not  be  setUed 
on  a  motion  to  strike  without  a  hearing. 
Although  this  suit  was  origlnaUy  filed  m 
the  spring  of  1960,  It  was  not  until  Jan- 
uai-y  of  the  foUowlng  year  that  the  first 
factual  hearing  was  held. 

Two  montiis  later,  an  order  was  issued 
requiring  the  school  board  to  formulate  a 
desegregation  plan— a  task  for  which 
they  were  given  3  months'  time  Hearmgs 
on  this  plan  were  not  held  untU  Augiist 
1961  and  it  was  not  accepted  untU  the 
foUoWing  montii-too  la**  *«,  »^  „""$?; 
mented  during  tiie  new  school  year^  The 
foUowing  July,  the  court  of  appeals  agam 
rSveS  Judg4  CarsweU.  finding  the  plan 
he  had  accepted  to  be  ineffective  and 
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remanding  to  the  dLstrict  court  with  In- 
structions to  devise  and  implement  a  new 
plan  before  September.  \1  possible.  Ap- 
parentlj'  ignoring  the  concern  expressed 
bv  the  circuit.  Judge  Carswell  did  not 
even  set  a  hearing  on  the  new  plan  until 
rJovember.  thus  postponing  the  possi- 
bility of  its  talcing  effect  until  the  1963-64 
irhool  year. 

Wh?n  suit  was  filed  in  Leon  County. 
V  liich  contains  Judge  Carswells  home 
t  ity.  Tallahassee,  he  accepted  a  plan  al- 
most identical  to  one  on  which  he  had 
bten  reversed  by  the  fifth  circuit  in  Es- 
cambia. In  Steele  against  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Leon  County,  he  ap- 
proved a  wc.k  plan  allowing  the  auto- 
matic reassignment  of  all  pupils  to  pre- 
viously segregated  schools  and  puttins 
the  burden  en  black  students  to  apply 
for  transfers.  Affirmative  desegregation 
wr.s  to  be  accomplished  on  a  grade-a- 
year  basis,  in  spite  of  the  circuit's  di- 
rective in  Escambia,  that  unless  com- 
plete desegregation  could  be  accom- 
plished by  1963.  plans  should  provide  for 
at  least  two-grades-per-year  desegrega- 
tion. Once  again,  he  was  reversed  by  the 
fifth  circuit. 

It  is  diflQcult  to  understand  hew  Judge 
Carswell  could  ignore  two  reversals  on 
these  grounds  and  accept  an  essentially 
identical  plan  from  a  third  district  a 
year  later,  but  that  is  exactly  what  Judge 
Carswell  did.  Youngblood  against  Board 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Bay  County.  In 
this  1964  case  he  accepted  a  plan  which 
would  not  have  brought  about  complete 
desegregation  of  the  district  until  the 
fall  of  1976.  It  was  not  until  an  ex.asper- 
ated  fifth  circuit  court  set  a  dead- 
line of  1967  for  complete  desegregation 
throughout  the  circuit  in  Stout  against 
Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education 
that  Judge  Carswell  amended  this  and 
other  weak  plans  which  he  had  accepted. 
It  Is  exactly  this  kind  of  persistence  in 
error  which  characterized  Jud?;e  Hayns- 
worth's  decisions  and  which  I  also  find 
unacceptable  in  this  nommee.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Judge  would  have  read 
the  fifth  circuit's  remand  in  the  Elscam- 
bia  case  as  requiring  more  than  a  token 
freedom-of-choice  plan  which  would 
take  a  full  12  years  to  implement.  But 
Judge  Carswell  seemingly  chose  to  Ignore 
that  aspect  of  the  decLsion  and  continued 
to  accept  plans  in  violation  of  the  re- 
mand. 

There  are  other  Indications  of  Judge 
Carswell  s  insensitivity  to  race  problems 
scattered  throughout  his  decisions.  In 
1961,  for  example,  in  correctly  holding 
that  a  resuurant  in  a  municipal  airport 
could  not  maintain  segregated  facilities, 
he  added  a  final  para>;raph  subtly  sug- 
gesting an  evasive  course  of  action. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  order  shall  be 
construed  .is  requiring  the  City  of  Tallahas- 
see to  operate  under  lease  or  otherwise,  res- 
taurant facilities  at  the  Tallahas.see  Munici- 
pal Airport  (Brooks  v.  City  of  Tallahassee.  202 
F  Supp  56.) 

This  sentence  which  appears  in  the 
opinion  reprinted  In  6  Race  Relations 
Reiwrler  1099.  was  deleted  from  the  opin- 
icn  later  published  in  the  Federal  Sup- 
plement. 

The  nominee  was  also  quick  to  dismiss 
without  a  hearing,  charges  raising  con- 


stitutional questions.  He  dismissed  for 
failure  to  state  a  cause  of  action,  a  suit 
filed  by  black  citizens  alleging  a  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  private  business 
and  public  officials  to  maintain  segre- 
gated faciliUes.  Due  against  Tallahassee 
Theatres.  Inc..  1963.  Five  months  be- 
fore, the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  the 
Identical  question  of  law  In  reversing 
convictions  of  black  citizens  seeking 
desegregated  services.  Lombard  v.  Loui- 
siana. 373  U.S.  267.  The  fifth  circuit,  of 
course,  found  Judge  Carswells  dismissal 
"clearly  erroneous." 

And  in  1964.  he  dismissed  for  lack  of 
standing,  a  suit  to  desegregate  Florida 
State  reform  schools  which  had  been 
filed  by  former  inmates  who  were,  at  the 
time  of  filing,  on  probation.  Singleton 
against  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State 
Institutions.  He  was  reversed  again  by 
the  fifth  circuit. 

In  1968.  he  was  again  reversed  for 
granting  summary  judgment  in  favor 
of  defendants  in  a  similar  suit  alleging 
bad  faith  in  Initiating  prosecutions  of 
civil  rights  workers.  Dawkins  v.  Green. 
FD  Supp.  772. 

The  hearing  record  on  this  nominee  Is 
replete  with  charges  and  countercharges 
Involving  Judge  Carswell's  attitudes  to- 
ward civil  ritihts  litigants  and  their  at- 
torneys: and  it  even  has  been  charged 
that  he  collaborated  with  local  law-en- 
forcement oflQcials  to  rearrest  demon- 
strators freed  by  his  own  court  orders. 
I  do  not  base  my  conclusion  on  these 
charges  for  I  believe  that  the  rest  of  the 
record  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  justify 
my  own  decision. 

Clearly.  Judge  Carswell — on  his  per- 
sonal record  and  his  public  record,  at  the 
very  least — shows  a  desire  to  slow  the 
movement  toward  equal  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  Insofar  as  It  can  be  estab- 
lished by  law.  My  respect  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  my  strong  desire  to  see 
the  cauje  of  equal  opportunity  and  civil 
rights  advanced,  make  my  consent  to  this 
nomination  impossible. 

Mr.  President.  I  close,  as  I  began,  by 
saying  that  this  Is  not  a  reflection— and 
I  Intend  none — on  Judge  Carswell  as  a 
man.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  go  Into  that  question  at 
all.  The  fact  Is  that  I  cannot  cast  my 
vote  to  confirm  his  nomination  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes.  It  is  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated :  his  insensitivity  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  because  I 
believe  It  is  my  duty  in  respect  to  our 
advice  and  consent  responsibility,  to  be 
convinced  that  whatever  may  a  judges 
personal  philosophy — liberal,  conserva- 
tive, strict  construction,  or  liberal  con- 
struction— he  must  be  a  man  equal  to  the 
task  of  being  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
and  I  do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case 
here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcoed  a 
statement  signed  by  four  very  distin- 
guished members  of  the  New  York  bar — 
Bruce  Bromley,  a  former  judge  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  Francis  T. 
P.  Plimpton,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York: 
Samuel  I.  Rosenman.  former  president  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York:  and  Bethuel  M.  Webster. 


former  president  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York— «iving 
in  fine  reasoning  their  feeling  why  the 
vote  should  be  "no"  on  tlie  Carswell 
nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxment  on  the  Confirmation  or  Jfoct 
O.  HAiaoLO  Cabswell  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Svpreme  Corar  or  tub 
United  States 

The  undersigned  menibers  of  the  Bar.  In 
various  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  differing  poUtlMl  affiUatlons.  nre  deeply 
concerned  about  the  evidence  In  the  hear- 
ings of  the  United  States  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  conflrmatlon  of  Judge  O. 
Harrold  Car.swell  as  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  te.stlmony  Indicates  quite  clearly  that 
the  nominee  possesses  a  mental  attitude 
which  would  deny  to  the  black  citizens  of 
th«  United  States— and  to  their  lawyers, 
black  or  white — the  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties which  the  Constitution  guarantees.  It 
lias  shown,  also,  that  quite  apart  from  any 
Ideas  of  white  supremacy  and  ugly  racism, 
he  does  not  have  the  legal  or  mental  quallfl- 
cnttons  essential  for  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court  or  on  any  high  court  In  the  land.  In- 
cluding the  one  where  he  now  sits. 

The  testimony  has  shown  no  express  or 
Implied  repudiation  of  hU  1048  campaign 
declarations  in  favor  of  "white  supremacy" 
and  of  his  expressed  belief  that  "segregauon 
of  the  races  Is  proper  and  the  only  correct 
way  of  life  in  our  State"— until  his  conflrm.i- 
tion  lor  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
was  put  In  Jeopardy  by  their  disclosure.  On 
the  contrary,  it  shows  a  continuing  pattern 
of  reassertlon  of  his  early  prejudices. 

That  pattern  Is  most  clearly  Indicated  by 
his  activities  In  1956  In  connection  with  the 
leasing  of  a  public  golf  course  In  bis  city  to 
a  private  club,  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
excluding  blacks  from  Its  golf  course. 

We  are  most  deeply  concerned  about  this 
part  of  the  testimony.  He  was  then  no  longer 
the  youthful,  enthusiastic  campaign  orator 
of  1948  running  on  a  platform  of  "white  su- 
premacy' and  "segregation  as  a  way  of  life." 
He  was  then  a  mature  man,  holding  high 
Federal  office. 

Unfortunately.  Insufficient  public  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  by  the  media  of  public 
Information  and  by  the  public  In  general  to 
this  episode. 

The  testimony  as  to  the  golf  club  Is  par- 
ticularly devastating,  not  only  because  of  the 
nominee's  lack  of  candor  and  frankness  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  In  attempting  to 
explain  It.  but  l>ecause  his  explanation.  If 
true,  shows  him  to  be  lacking  the  Intelligence 
of  a  reasonable  man  and  to  be  utterly  callous 
to  the  Implications  of  the  scheme  to  which 
he  was  lending  himself. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  this  golf 
club  Incident  axe  extremely  ImporUnt.  and 
should  be  made  clear.  By  1955.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  declared  that 
It  wa«  unconstitutional  for  a  city  or  state  to 
segregate  any  of  its  public  recreational  facil- 
ities, such  as  golf  courses.  As  a  result  of  this 
decision,  a  common  and  well-publldzed  prac- 
tice had  grown  up  In  the  South.  In  order  to 
keep  blacks  off  municipal  golf  courses,  by 
which  the  cities  would  transfer  or  lease  the 
public  facilities  to  a  private  corporation, 
which  would  then  esUbllsh  rules  for  exclu- 
sive use  by  whites.  This  was.  of  course,  a  pal- 
pable evasion — and  universally  understood 
so  to  be. 

By  1956,  many  cases  had  already  been  filed 
In  various  cities  of  the  South  to  Invalidate 
these  obvloua  subterfuges.  Several  lower 
United  States  Courta  had  already  struck 
them  down  as  unconstitutional.  T^eee  cases 
were  well  publicised  at  the  time  when  United 
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states  Attorney  Carswell.  who  had  been,  of 
course,  sworn  as  a  tJnlted  States  Attorney  to 
uphold  th»  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  became  involved  In  the  matter 
of  the  municipal  golf  club  in  TallahaBsee, 
Florida,  where  he  lived. 

By  the  date  the  Tallahassee  incident  oc- 
curred, five  lawsuits  had  already  been  started 
In  different  cities  in  the  State  of  Florida  to 
desegregate  municipal  recreation  facilities, 
including,  among  others,  golf  clubs:  and  It 
was  clearly  evident  that  Tallahassee  and  Its 
municipal  golf  club  would  soon  be  the  tar- 
get of  such  a  suit. 

Therefore  to  circumvent  the  results  of 
such  a  suit,  some  white  citizens  of  Tallahas- 
see Incorporated  a  private  club,  to  which  the 
municipal  golf  course  was  thereupon  leased 
for  a  nominal  consideration.  Affidavits,  dated 
m  February  1970,  were  submitted  and  read 
to  the  Senate  Committee,  signed  by  both 
blacks  and  whites  who  were  residents  of 
Tallahassee  at  the  time,  showing  that  It  waa 
Kenerally  understood  that  this  transfer  was 
being  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
black  citizens  off  the  course. 

One  of  these  affldaviu  (TR  610)'  was  by 
%  Negro  lady,  a  public  high  school  teacher 
for  ten  years,  the  business  manager  of  Talla- 
hassee's A  &  M  Hospital  for  one -half  year 
and  presently  an  Educational  Specialist  at 
the  Federal  Correctional  Institution  In  TaUa- 
hassee.  It  said  in  part : 

"Tallahassee  was  In  a  racial  uproar  over 
the  bus  boycott  and  other  protests— brlng- 
tne  a  reaction  of  fear  to  the  white  conn- 
munlty.  The  word  private'  had  Increasingly 
become  a  code  name  for  segregation. 

"The  Capital  City  Country  Club  incorpora- 
tion proceedings  were  well-publicized  and 
the  racial  overtones  were  necessarily  clear  to 
every  knowledgeable  cltlssen  In  the  areas,  and 
tt  would  have  been  surprising  to  me  If  an 
intelligent  man,  particularly  an  incorporator 
was  not  aware  of  the  repeatedly  emphasized 
racial  aspects  of  this  case. 

•We  did  not  discuss  this  corporation  widely 
at  the  time;  had  we  not  been  so  preoccupied 
with  other  protests,  we  would  have  un- 
doubtedly moved  against  the  Corporation  in 
civil  suit."  .  . 

Another  affidavit  (TR  611)  was  "gned  by 
»  white  lady,  "a  life-long  resident  of  TaUa- 
bassee  whose  family  has  been  domiciled  In 
the  city  for  several  generations.  thejflfe 
of  the  chairman  of  Florida's  oldest  bank 
the  Lewis  State  Bank  of  Tallahassee.  It 
stated  that:  (1)  the  golf  course  had  been 
developed  and  Improved  by  a  grant  of  MS,- 
000  of  WPA  funds:  (2)  she  refused  to  Join 
in  the  new  club  "because  we  wanted  no 
part  in  converting  public  property  to  private 
use  without  Just  compensation  to  the  pub- 
lic and  because  of  the  obvious  racial  subter- 
fuge which  was  evident  to  the  general  pub- 
Uc"-  (3)  that  she  had  discussions  at  the  time 
of  the  lease  "with  a  variety  of  parties  during 
that  period  on  the  subject  of  a  golf  course, 
the  Issue  being  of  wide  civic  concern."  She 

"I  would  have  been  surprised  If  there  was 
any  knowledgeable  member  of  the  com- 
munity who  was  unaware  of  the  racial  as- 
pect of  the  goU  course  transaction.  The  con- 
troversy appeared  In  the  local  newspaper  of 
the  Ume  and  a  city  commissioner  was  known 
to  have  raised  questions  about  racial  Implica- 
tions Involved." 

There  was  then  received  In  evidence  (TR 
613)  a  clipping  from  page  \  of  the  local  news- 
paper referred  to.  the  Tallahassee  Democrat, 
for  February  15,  1966.  This  contemporaneous 
clipping  corroborated  the  affidavits  In  show- 
ing the  conununlty  discussion  of  the  racial 
purpose  of  the  lease.  Reporting  the  fact  that 
the  lease  had  been  entered  into  by  the  City 
Commission  with  the  private  club.  It  stated: 


>  References  are  to  the  transcript  of  the 
bearings  on  the  nomlnaOon  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


"The  action  came  after  a  two-month  cool- 
ing oH  period  following  the  proposal's  first 
Introduction.  At  that  time  former  City  Com- 
missioner H.  O.  Easterwood.  now  a  county 
commissioner,  blasted  the  lease  agreement. 

■He  said  racial  factors  were  hinted  as  the 
reason  for  the  move. 

"Under  the  arrangement,  the  country  cluU 
group  would  take  over  the  operation  of  the 
course  September  1.  The  lease  is  for  99  years, 
running  through  2055,  and  calls  for  a  $1.00  a 
year  pavment." 

The  "then  United  States  Attorney,  now 
seeking  to  become  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
became  an  incorporator  and  director  of  that 
private  club  to  which  the  golf  club  was  to  be 
leu.sed.  Here  was  a  high  Federal  public  offi- 
cial, thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Federal  courts,  participating  in  a 
scheme  to  evade  the  Constitution. 

The  answer  of  Judge  Carswell  to  ^he  dis- 
closure of  this  was  that:  (1)  he  thought  that 
the  papers  he  signed  (with  a  subscription  of 
$100)  were  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  up  the 
old  goU  club  house;  (2)  that  he  at  no  time 
discussed  the  matter  with  anyone;  and  (31 
that  he  never  believed  that  the  purpose  of 
this .  transaction  had  anything  to  do  with 
racial  discrimination  or  keeping  blacks  off 
the  course. 

Some  of  the  Senators  at  the  hearings  were 
as  incredulous  as  we  are.  We  think  that  a 
few  short  extracts  of  the  Judge's  testimony 
on  this  matter  wUl  give  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  man  who  now  seeks  a  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States— the  final 
guardian  of  the  Individual  rights  of  all  of 

us:  ,       . 

Judge  Carswell  (In  answer  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Kennedy  as  to  whether  the  Judge 
was  testifying  that  the  transaction  was  prin- 
cipally an  effort  to  build  a  club  house) : 
"That  Is  my  sole  connection  with  that.  I  have 
never  had  any  discussion  or  never  heard 
anyone  dUcuss  anything  that  this  might  be 
an  effort  to  take  public  lands  and  turn  them 
Into  private  lands  for  a  discriminatory  pur- 
pose. I  have  not  been  privy  to  It  in  any  man- 
ner  whatsoever."   (TR  65) 

Senator  Kennedy  (TR  149) :  "Mr.  Nomi- 
nee, I  think  the  document  speaks  for  itself 
In  terms  of  the  Incorporation  of  a  club,  a 
private  club  ...  I  think,  given  the  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  fact  that  they  were  closing 
down  all  recreational  facilities  In  that  com- 
munity at  that  time  because  of  various  In- 
tegration orders.  I  suppose  the  point  that 
Senator  Bayh  U  getting  to  and  some  of  us 
asked  you  about  yesterday  Is  whether  the 
formation  of  this  club  had  It  in  Its  own  pur- 
pose to  be  a  private  club  which  would,  In 
fact,  exclude  blacks.  The  point  that  I  think 
he  was  mentioning  and  driving  at.  and  Sena- 
tor Hart  talked  to.  and  I  did  in  terms  of 
questions,  is  whether,  in  fact,  you  were  Jtxst 
contrlbuUng  some  $100  to  repair  of  a  wooden 
house,  club  house,  or  whether.  In  fact,  this 
was  an  Incorporation  of  a  private  club,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  avoid  the  various 
court  orders  which  had  required  integration 
of  municipal  facilities. 

"Now.  I  think  this  U  really  what.  I  suppose 
Is  one  of  the  basic  questions  which  U  of 
some  interest  to  some  of  the  members  and 
that  we  are  looking  for  some  response  on." 
Judge  CarsweU:  "Yes  sir.  and  I  hope  I 
have  responded,  Senator  Kennedy.  I  state 
again  unequivocally  and  as  flatly  as  I  can, 
that  I  have  never  had  any  discussions  with 
anyone.  I  never  heard  any  discussions  about 
this." 

Senator  Bayh:  "You  had  no  personal 
knowledge  that  some  of  the  incorporators 
might  have  had  an  intention  to  use  this  for 
that  purpose?"   (TR  500) 

Judge  CarsweU:  "I  certainly  could  not 
speak  for  what  anybody  might  have  thought. 
Senator.  I  know  that  I  poslUvely  dldnt  have 
any  discussions  about  It  at  all.  It  was  never 
mentioned  to  me.  I  didn't  have  It  In  my 


mind,  that  is  for  sure.  I  can  speak  for  that." 

(TR  150) 

Senator  Bayh  then  asked  whether  there 
were  then  any  problems  In  Florida  relating 
to  the  use  of  public  facilities  and  having 
them  moved  Into  private  corporations.  Judge 
Carswell  answered:  ^^^,^ 

"As  far  as  I  know,  there  were  none  there 
and  then  in  this  particular  property. 

Senator  Bayh  then  asked  whether  Judge 
CarsweU  was   not   aware  of  other   cases   in 

Florida?  ,  ,    , 

Judge  CarsweU:  "Oh.  cerUlnly.  certainly. 
There  were  cases  all  over  the  country  at 
that  lime,  everywhere.  Certainly  I  was  aware 
of  the  problems,  yes.  But  I  am  telling  you 
that  I  had  no  discussions  about  It.  It  was 
never  mentioned  to  me  In  thU  context  and 
the  $100  I  put  In  for  that  was  not  for  any 
purposes  of  taking  property  for  racial  pur- 
poses or  discriminatory  purposes."  (TR  151) 
Senator  Kennedy:  "Did  you  have  any  Idea 
that  that  private  club  was  going  to  be 
opened  or  closed?"  „^„,.. 

Judge  CarsweU:  "The  matter  was  never 
discussed." 

Senator    Kennedy:     "What    did    you    as- 
sume?" t».i„„ 
Judge  CarsweU:  "I  didn't  assume  anything. 
I   assumed   that  they  wanted  the  $100  to 
buUd  a  club  house  and  related  faculties  IX 

we  could  do  It "  (TR  153) 

Senator  Kennedy:  "When  you  sent  this 
and  you  put  up  the  money,  and  you  became 
a  subscriber,  did  you  think  It  was  possible 
for  blacks  to  use  that  club  or  become  a  mem- 
ber''" 
Judge  CarsweU:  "Sir.  the  matter  was  never 

discussed  at  all." 

Senator  Kennedy:  "What  did  you  assume, 
not  what  was  discussed?" 

Judge  CarsweU:  "I  didn't  assume  any- 
thing. I  didn't  assume  anything  at  all.  It 
was  never  mentioned." 

Senator  Kennedy:  "Did  you  in  fact  sign 
the  letter  of  incorporation?"  ^ 

Judge  CarsweU:  "Yes  sir.  I  recaU  that.    . .  . 

Senator  Kennedy:  "Did  you  generally  read 
the  nature  of  your  business  or  incorporation 
before  you  signed  the  notes  of   incorpora- 

Judge  CarsweU:  "Certainly  I  read  It.  Sen- 
ator. I'm  sure  I  must  have.  I  would  read 
anything  before  I  put  my  signature  on  It.  I 

think  Isle  J."  ,     ,        ti,  V  „ 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  a 
man  In  the  context  of  what  was  pubUcly 
happening  In  Florida  and  In  many  parts  of 
the  South— which  the  nomtaee  says  he 
knew— and  what  was  being  discussed  locaUy 
about  this  very  golf  club,  would  have  to  be 
rather  dull  not  to  recognize  this  evasion 
at  once:  and  also  fundamentally  caUous  not 
to  appreciate  and  reject  the  ImpUcatlons  of 
becoming  a  moving  factor  In  It.  Certainly  It 
shows  more  clearly  than  anything  else  tbe 
pattern  of  the  Judge's  thlnkUig  from  his 
eariy  avowal  of  "white  supremacy"  down 
to  the  present. 

Particularly  telling— as  showing  the  con- 
tinuing pattern  of  his  mind  which  by  the 
time  of  the  golf  club  Incident.  If  not  before, 
had  become  clearly  frozen— are  the  tesUmony 
and  discussion  of  fifteen  specific  decisions 
In  clvu  and  individual  righte  cases  by  the 
nominee  as  a  United  States  District  Judge 
(TR  629.  et  seq.).  These  fifteen  were,  of 
course,  only  a  few  of  tbe  decisions  by  the 
nominee.  A  study  of  a  much  fuUer  record 
of  his  opinions  led  two  eminent  legal  schol- 
ars and  law  professors  to  testify  before  the 
senate  Committee  that  they  could  find 
therein  no  indication  that  the  nominee  was 
qualified— by  standards  of  pure  legal  ca- 
pacity and  scholarship,  as  dlstinguUbed 
from  any  consideration  of  racial  prejudices— 
to  be  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  -* 

These  specific  fifteen  cases  are  all  of  simi- 
lar pattern:  they  mvolved  eight  strictiy  civil 
rights  cases  on  behalf  of  blacks  which  were 
all  decided  bv  hUn  against  the  blacks  and  aU 
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unanimously  reversed  by  the  appellate 
courts:  and  seven  proceedings  based  on  al- 
leged violations  of  other  legal  rights  of  de- 
fendants vblcb  were  all  decided  by  bim 
a^lnst  the  defendants  and  all  unanimously 
reversed  by  the  appellate  court.  Eight  of 
these  fifteen  occurred  In  one  year — 19«8. 

These  fifteen  cases  indicate  to  us  a  closed 
mind  on  the  subject— a  mind  Impervious  to 
repeated  appellate  rebuke.  In  some  of  the 
fifteen  he  was  reversed  more  than  once.  In 
many  of  them  he  was  re^•er5ed  because  he 
decided  the  cases  without  even  granting  a 
hearing,  although  Judicial  precedents  clearly 
required  a  hearing. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  Constitutional 
power  or  right  of  any  President  to  nominate. 
If  he  chooses,  a  racist  or  segregationist  to  the 
Supreme  Court — or  anyone  else  who  fills  the 
bare  legal  requirements  All  that  we  urge  is 
that  the  nominee  reveal  himself,  or  be  re- 
vealed by  others,  for  what  he  actually  Is. 
Only  In  this  way  can  the  Senate  fulfill  Its 
own  Constitutional  power  to  confirm  or  re- 
ject: only  in  this  way  can  the  people  of  the 
United  States — the  ultimate  authority- 
exercise  an  Informeo  Judgment.  That  is  the 
baalc  reason  for  our  signing  this  statement, 
aa  lawyers,  who  have  a  somewhat  special 
duty  to  Inform  the  community  of  the  facts. 

We  agree  with  Judge  Carswell  that  a 
nominee  for  the  Court  should  not  ordinarily 
be  compelled  to  Impair  his  Judicial  Inde- 
pendence by  explaining  his  decisions  to  a 
Senate  Committee  But  this  was  no  ordinary 
situation.  It  Involved  a  consistent  and  per- 
sistent course  of  Judicial  conduct  In  the  face 
of  continual  reversals,  showing  a  well-de- 
fined and  deeply  Ingrained  pattern  of 
thought. 

We  believe  that— at  the  Tery  least— the 
hearings  should  be  reopened  so  that  an  offi- 
cial Investigation  can  be  made  by  independ- 
ent counsel  for  the  Committee,  empowered  as 
It  U  to  subpoena  all  pertinent  records.  In- 
cluding the  file*  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  records  of  Judge  Ca.-swell's 
court.  So  far,  the  evidence  in  opposition — 
compelling  as  It  Is — has  been  dug  up  solely 
by  the  energy  and  efforts  of  private  citizens 
or  groups,  without  power  of  subpoena.  Por 
example,  the  episodes  of  the  1948  pledge  to 
"whlt«  supremacy"  and  the  country  club 
lease  were  both  dug  up  by  Independent 
reporters. 

Are  there  any  other  IncldenU  like  the  golf 
club,  or  otber  public  or  private  statements 
about  "white  supremacy"?  Are  there  addi- 
tional, but  unreported,  decisions  In  the  files 
of  Judge  CarsweU's  court,  not  readily  avail- 
able to  lawyers  who  can  search  only  through 
the  law  books  for  cases  which  have  been  for- 
mally reported  and  printed?  What  Informa- 
tion can  be  found  In  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  unavailable,  of  course,  to  the 
opposition  but  readily  subject  to  a  Commit- 
tee subpoena? 

One  vote  out  of  nine  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  too  Important  to  rely  on  a  volunteer  In- 
vestigation, on  the  efforts  of  private,  public- 
spirited  lawyers  and  reporters,  although  they 
have  already  uncovered  evidence  cle«rly  In- 
dicating, In  the  absence  of  a  more  credible 
explanation,  rejection  of  the  nomination. 

The  future  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  affect  the  Uvea,  welfare  and  happiness  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States,  the  effectiveness  of  every  Institution 
of  education  or  he«ltb  or  research,  the  pros- 
perity of  every  trade,  profession  and  Indus- 
try. Thoae  decisions  will  continue  to  be  a 
decisive  factor  In  determining  whether  or  not 
ours  will,  m  the  days  to  come,  truly  be  "a 
more  perfect  Union."  where  we  can  "aatab- 
UMh  Justice.  Insure  domMtlc  Transqulllty. 
.  .  .  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  Postwlty." 
W«  vxgt  that  the  prcaent  leoord  elMrly 


calls  for  a  refusal  to  confirm  by  the  Sen*t« 
of  the  United  States. 
Signed:  » 

Bbvck  Bbomlet, 
Former  Judge.  Court  of  Aj>peal$.  State  of 
New  York. 

Pbancis  T.  p.   Plimptom, 
President,  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

SAMTTTI.   I.   ROSCNMAN, 

Former  President,  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Bethuel  M.  Webstex. 

Former  President,  the  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morrUng. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

•  Subsequently,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  a  recess  until  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow.) 


NEW  POLICIES  ESTABLISHED  BY 
NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  indisputable  and  highly  significant 
new  policies  established  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

One  is  the  change  with  respect  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  clear  fact  is  that 
American  troop  levels  are  being  steadily 
reduced,  after  8  years  of  l>elng  steadily 
Increased  under  the  Democrats.  Casualty 
rates  are  dedinlns.  after  8  years  of 
steady  increase  under  the  Democrats. 
More  and  more  of  the  defenses  against 
the  North  Vietnam  invaders  are  being 
taken  over  by  the  South  Vietnamese, 
after  8  years  of  steadily  increasing  Amer- 
ican responsibility  for  the  defense  of  that 
country. 

Yet  the  Democrat  policy  council  criti- 
cizes the  Nixon  administration  on  Viet- 
nam, charging  that  we  are  not  getting 
out  fast  enough,  and  that  we  should 
furnish  the  enemy  with  an  exact  time- 
table on  our  leaving. 

Thus,  we  have  the  unique  display  of 
the  party  under  whom  our  Involvement 
mushroomed,  who  later  tried — but 
failed — to  turn  Its  back  on  Its  own 
actions,  now  saying  "you're  not  doing 
fast  enough  what  we  were  unable  and 
unwilling  to  do  ourselves." 

The  Democrat  policy  coimcll  is  faith- 
fully following  the  pattern  set  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford.  Mr. 
Clifford  was  barely  out  of  ofBce  before  he 
began  to  berate  the  Nixon  administration 
for  not  moving  fast  enough  in  disman- 
tling the  discredited  Vietnam  policies 
which  he.  as  a  long-time  adviser  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  had  helped  to  formulate 
and  administer. 

Now  the  Democratic  policy  coimcll  is 
behaving  similarly.  The  council  com- 
plains that  the  Nixon  administration  Is 


'  Mention  of  an  organization  Is  purely  for 
descriptive  purposes,  and  not  to  Indicate  an 
expression  of  tbe  views  of  the  orgaslzaUoo. 


not  acting  swiftly  enough  in  Its  steady 
reversal  of  the  policies  Inherited  from 
the  Democrat  administration.  This  is 
worse  than  a  bad  case  of  20/  20  hindsight. 
This  is  a  bald  case  of  retrospective  con- 
version. They  now  like  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  prudent  Vlet- 
namization.  They  Just  want  more  of  it. 

The  second  indisputable  and  highly 
significant  policy  established  by  the 
Nixon  administration  is  an  actual,  and 
firm,  reduction  in  the  military  budget. 

The  defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
was  the  first  part  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration budget  to  be  cut  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  In  fact  it  was  cut  twice. 
The  fiscal  year  1971  defense  budget  re- 
quest by  the  Nixon  administration  is 
more  than  85  billion  less  than  that  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Compare  this  with  8  years  of  steadily 
increasing  military  spending  imder  the 
Democrats,  rising  from  847  billion  In 
1961.  to  $81  bUllon  in  1969. 

In  fact,  the  first  Nixon  year  and  the 
first  Kennedy  year  afford  a  nice  contrast. 
Kennedy  almost  Immediately  began  to 
Increase  military  spending.  Nixon  almost 
immediately  began  to  cut  it. 

Second,  in  another  sense  this  budget 
represents  a  restoration  of  proper  bal- 
ance in  American  spending.  It  represents 
a  decisive  shift  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween military  and  nonmiUtary  spend- 
ing, a  shift  in  favor  of  nonmilitary  pro- 
grams. It  has  been  20  years — two  full 
decades — since  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  promised  such  a  small  share  of 
Federal  expenditures.  It  is  now  at  34  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget,  an  all-time 
low  of  those  20  years.  This  is  the  reality 
not  the  mere  rhetoric,  of  reordering  na- 
tional priorities. 

Again  the  Democratic  policy  coimcil 
Is  attacking  the  Republicans  for  not  ac- 
complishing well  enough,  or  quickly 
eruugh.  something  the  Democrats  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  during  those 
8  long  years  when  they  were  In  control 
of  both  administrative  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Yet,  we  are  now  bitterly  attacked  be- 
cause "we  aren't  doing  it  fast  enough." 

And,  Mr.  President,  statements  such  as 
those  made  before  the  Democratic  policy 
coimcll  comparing  Federal  expenditures 
on  national  defense,  with  expenditures 
on  specific  items  of  welfare,  education, 
health,  and  so  forth,  are  misleading  in 
the  extreme.  There  seems  to  be  a  tend- 
ency among  these  people  to  miss  one 
Important  fact,  and  that  Is  that  the  tax- 
payer has  only  one  pocketbook.  Every- 
body who  dips  into  that  pocketbook  goes 
to  the  same  source  of  funds. 

National  defense  is  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government.  There- 
fore, the  sole  funding  for  national  de- 
fense must  come  from  Federal  moneys. 
But  the  general  welfare  of  our  people  Is 
not  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment;  it  is  shared  by  botli 
State  and  local  governments.  And  both 
SUte  and  local  goTeming  bodlea  go  to 
the  same  taxpayers  the  Federal  Oorem- 
ment  taps  to  get  the  wherewtthal  to 
finance  health,  education,  and  welfare 
programs. 

The  HEW  budget  submitted  by  Presi- 
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dent  Nixon  comprises  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  spent  in  this  area  by  American 
taxpayers.  The  real  welfare  budget  for 
America  as  a  whole — and  this  includes 
spending  from  partially  prepaid  or 
wholly  prepaid  Government  insurance 
programs— is  in  excess  of  $72  biUlon.  Add 
to  this  the  $48.9  bUllon  that  SUte,  local, 
and  Federal  Governments  spend  on  edu- 
cation, and  we  begin  to  approximate  the 
true  comparison  of  defense  spending  vis- 
a-vis spending  for  the  general  welfare. 

Were  It  possible  for  this  Nation  to  exist 
as  a  free  people  on  this  planet  in  its 
present  stege  of  social  development  wiUi- 
out  an  armed  force  I  would  be  among  the 
first  to  vote  for  no  armed  forces  at  all. 
But  we  are  not  a  nation  of  angels  Uving 
on  a  planet  inhabited  by  men  of  angelic 
intentions.  Until  this  earth  of  ours  more 
nearly  approaches  that  status,  realities 
must  be  faced  and  we  must  prepare  our 
defenses  in  the  best  way  we  know  how, 
at  the  least  cost  commensurate  with  na- 
tional safety. 

I  think  the  present  budget  approaches 
the  problems  of  national  defense  and  our 
national  life  in  that  kind  of  realistic 

spirit. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
arUcle  entiUed  "Democrats  Rap  Nixon  on 
Rights,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday,  in  which  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  policy  council  was  re- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


jPtom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  25. 1970) 

DxMocKATS  Rap  Ndcon  on  Rights 

(By  William  Orelder) 

The  Nixon  administration's  performance 
on  clvU  rights  Issues  drew  unusually  caustic 
crlUclsm  yesterday  from  prominent  Demo- 
craU,  including  labels  of  "racist"  and  "polit- 
ical expediency."  _    ^ 

The  platform  for  the  attack  was  the  first 
in  a  series  of  public  hearings  held  by  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council's  committee  on 
national  prlorltlee.  The  15-member  commit- 
tee also  heard  Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(Mass  )  and  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (Maine)  de- 
Uver  pleas  for  sharp  reductions  in  defense 
spending  in  order  to  expand  programs  for 
human  resources. 

Kennedy  cited  nine  areas  where  Pentagon 
spending  could  be  cut  by  a  total  of  as  much 
as  SIV  billion,  including  withdrawal  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  320.000  U.S.  troops  In  Europe. 
Muskle  said  the  Nixon  administration's  bal- 
anced budget  represents  "unbalanced  jwlorl- 

tlee  " 

ranner  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey who  Is  chairman  of  the  poUcy  coun- 
cil led  the  attack  on  President  Nixon's  lead- 
ership on  civil  rights,  spedflcally  the  admln- 
Utratlon's  shifting  positions  on  the  Stennls 
"equal  enforcement"  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Senate  last  week. 

"When  the  crucial  battles  were  fought,  the 
Cotnmander-ln-Chlef  abandoned  the  field," 
Humphrey  diarged. 

Another  member  of  the  Democratic  panel. 
Clifford  Alexander,  former  chairman  of  the 
UJB  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, put  It  more  strongly.  "We  should 
describe  this  administration  for  what  It  Is," 
Alexander  said.  "We  should  describe  Splro 
Agnew  as  a  racist  because  that  Is  what  he  Is." 
Alexander  said  the  Vice  President's  recent 
attack  on  "open  enrollment"  programs  at 
coUeges  was  radet  ta  suggesting  that  black 
graduates  of  these  tOxoolM  will  not  be  com- 
petent to  perform  their  professions. 
CJCVI 313— Part  4 


Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.) ,  who  led 
the  liberals  In  their  unsuccessful  fight 
against  the  Stennls  amendment,  raised  Uie 
civil  righto  issue  by  outlining  what  he  de- 
scribed as  a  general  faUure  of  the  Nixon 
adminlstraUon  to  defend  human  righto. 

•This  administration,"  Mondale  said,  is 
far  more  afraid  of  George  Wallace  than  It  Is 
committed  to  human  righto." 

Alexander  amended  that:  "This  admin- 
Utratlon  Is  not  afraid  of  George  Wallace— 
they're  in  alliance  with  George  Wallace. 

Mondale  said  that,  given  the  temper  of  the 
nation  and  the  lack  of  presidential  leader- 
ship on  integration.  Democrats  will  "have  to 
BO  back  and  re-argue  this  issue  with  the 
American  people.  We  thought  we  settled  It 
five  years  ago.  but  that's  not  trvie.  Can  we 
realize  the  American  dream  with  a  color 
line  separating  us?  I  don't  think  so." 

At  the  same  time,  Mondale  acknowledged, 
"Part  of  the  problem  Is  within  our  own  party, 
wt  have  to  be  candid  about  that." 

On  military  spending.  Sen.  Kennedy  re- 
cited some  striking  comparisons  from  the 
federal  budget:- 

The  Pentagon's  mUiUry  housing  program, 
he  said,  geto  $809  million  compared  to  »575 
million  for  the  model  cities  program.  The 
cost  of  operating  one  aircraft  carrier  task 
force  Is  more  than  what  U  spent  by  the 
entire  legislative  branch  of  government. 

The  Department  of  Defense  spends  $39 
million  on  public  relations,  compared  to  the 
$5  million  spent  by  the  Justice  Department 
on  civil  righto  enforcement. 

Kennedy  noted  another  indicator  of  spe- 
cial status  which  defense  enjoys  In  Washing- 
ton Each  department  gete  a  limousine  for 
Ito  cabinet-level  secretory— but  the  Penta- 
gon geto  ten  of  them.  Justice,  Agriculture, 
Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
are  each  assigned  four  chauffeur-driven  cars 
for  their  top  officials.  Defense,  said  Kennedy, 
geto  76.  ,  _ 

Muskle  also  offered  some  comparisons  of 
federal  spending  as  examples  of  "unbal- 
anced priorities."  One  Is  $275  mllUon  ear- 
marked for  developing  a  supersonic  trans- 
port compared  to  $106  million  for  air  pollu- 
Uon  control.  The  nation,  Muskle  said,  can- 
not afford  to  shift  Ito  spending  at  the  "snaUs 
pace"  set  by  the  NUon  administration. 


Humphrey  present  his  views  on  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  those  250 
persons  fail  to  understand  what  America 
is  all  about.  . 

Their  behavior  is  aU  too  typical  of 
many  youthful  revolutionaries  and  radi- 
cals in  our  midst  today  who  run  around 
calling  people  in  authority  'fascists 
while  they  themselves  behave  exactly 
like  fascists. 

Mr  President,  the  incident  which  oc- 
curred at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, recalls  to  mind  a  passage  m  Wil- 
liam L.  Shirer's  book  "The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Third  Reich,'  wherein  the  author 
discussed  Hitler's  storm  troopers: 


A  SAD  DAY  FOR  AMERICA 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
sickened  yesterday  when  I  read  press 
reports  that  former  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  was  literally  hounded  off 
the  platform  Tuesday  evening  before  he 
could  deliver  a  speech  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

This  distinguished  American  who  is 
the  titular  head  of  one  of  America's  two 
great  political  parties  was  prevented 
from  expressing  his  ideas  at  a  university, 
of  all  places,  where  the  right  of  free 
speech  should  be  most  fiercely  defended. 
Surely,  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
should  be  a  citadel  of  open  discussion, 
free  exchange  of  Ideas,  and  toleration  of 
opposing  viewpoints.  .    .  ^ 

One  newspaper  account  of  what  hap- 
pened stated  that  a  group  of  students 
wearing  long  black  robes  chanted 
"guilty,  guilty,"  and  shouted  obscenities 
at  the  former  Vice  President— apparent- 
ly to  express  their  displeasure  with  the 
verdict  In  the  so-caUed  Chicago  seven 
trial.  ^    ^ 

Others  in  the  audience  booed,  stamped, 
and  threw  paper  on  the  stage. 

The  disruptions  of  an  estimated  250 
ultlQiately  prevented  nearly  5,000  others 
in   the   auditorium   from  hearing   Mr. 


These  uniformed  rowdies,  not  content  to 
keep  order  at  Nazi  meetings,  soon  took  to 
breaking  up  those  of  the  other  parties.  Once 
m  1921  mtler  personally  led  his  storm 
troopers  In  an  attack  on  a  m^et^^^^^ff  ,*^ 
to  bV  addressed  by  a  Bavarian  federalUt  by 
the  name  of  Ballerstedt,  who  received  a 
beaUng.  For  this  Hitler  was  sentenced  to 
three  months  In  Jail,  one  of  which  he  ser^*d^ 
This  was  his  first  experience  in  Ja"  «°«*J^! 
emerged  from  It  somewhat  of  a  martyr  if/* 
mo: !  popular  than  ever.  "It's  all  right,  mt- 
^  bSisted  to  pouce.  "We  got  .^hat  we 
wanted.  Ballerstedt  did  not  speak.  As  Hit- 
ler had  told  an  audience  some  months  be- 
fore "The  National  SoclaUst  Movement  will 
m  t^he  future  ruthlessly  prevent— if  n«>ces- 
sary  by  force-all  meetings  or  l««t"f«^tf «* 
are  likely  to  distract  the  minds  of  our  fellow 
countrymen. 

Mr  President,  the  behavior  of  some  in 
the  audience  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts which  finally  forced  Mr. 
Humphrey  off  the  platform,  marked  a 
sad  day  for  America.  And  I  suggest  that 
each  American  who  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded  should  be  shocked  and  out-J 

Mr '  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Peb. 
'  25,  19701 


STUDENT  HECKLBaa  PoaCB  HCMPHMT  OFT 

Stack 

AKHxasT,  MAS8.-Fonner  Vice  PwsWe^t 
Hubert  Humphrey.  Jeered  off  a  stage 
before  he  could  give  a  speech,  says  the  coun- 
try U  In  trouble  when  small  groups  can 
force  their  will  upon  the  majority.  

The  outburst  began  as  Humphrey  »PPe**~ 
on  stage  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
last  mght  to  deUver  a  lecture  on  foreign 

**°One  group  of  students  In  long  buck  robes 
chanted  "guUty,  guilty,  guilty."  and  an  ob- 
Sty.  apparently  to  express  their  dlspleas- 
m«  Jth  the  convlcUon  of  five  persons  in 
the  Chicago  riot  triaL 

Other  demonstrators  booed,  stamped  and 
tossed  paper  on  the  stage. 

■Hie  former  vice  president  offered  to  take 
questions  about  Chicago  before  giving  his 
prepared  speech,  but  was  downed  c«rt  by 
toe  demonstrators,  who  appeared  tonumber 
about  260  in  the  crowd  of  some  6.000. 

Unruffled,  Humphrey  wagg^  *^_T^v!* 
one  youth  who  crtticlaed  hi.  rtrU  righto 
stance  and  said.  "I  have  been  wsttve  to  the 
field  of  dvU  rights  for  many  y««^* 
Sie  no  back  seat  to  any  Jobnny-oome-la**- 

ly  ■* 

Finally,  after  trying  for  about  16  mUiutes, 
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Humphrey  said,  "Well,  Utat'3  It,"  and  left 
the  roetnun. 

°'U  we  can't  discuss  an  Issue  at  a  uni- 
versity, the  citadel  ot  ideas,  there  is  llttl* 
hope  tor  freedom."  be  aald. 


PRESS  BRIEFINGS  HELD  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENTS    TRIP    TO    ASIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Vice  President  Acniw  made  a 
"get  acquainted"  trip  to  Asia.  His  visit 
created  some  confusion  about  U.S.  policy 
in  Asia,  as  Mr.  Merlo  J.  Pusey  pointed 
out  in  a  column  in  the  February  15  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  after  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  In 
order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  about  what 
the  Vice  President  and  other  ofDcial 
U.S.  spokesmen  actually  said.  I  asked  the 
Department  of  State  to  send  me  copies 
of  the  transcripts  of  all  press  confer- 
ences and  briefings  held  during  the 
course  of  the  Vice  President's  trip.  Mr. 
H.  O.  Torbert.  Jr..  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, in  reply  sent  me  two  folders,  one 
containing  the  texts  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's public  statements,  the  other  the 
texts  of  his  press  conferences.  In  going 
over  the  55  pages  of  transcripts  I  noted 
that  there  were  two  places  where  a  sec- 
tion of  the  transcript  was  "not  re- 
ceived." according  to  the  text  furnished 
me  by  the  Department.  It  is  ironic  that 
one  of  those  missing  sections  was  a  se- 
ries of  exchanges  between  the  press  and 
the  Vice  President  that  dealt  with  "criti- 
cisms from  Senators"  and  of  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Fortunately.  I  was  able  to  get  the  text  of 
this  deletion  from  a  person  who  received 
It  from  the  Vice  President's  ofBce. 

In  order  to  help  fUl  the  gap  in  the  De- 
partment of  State's  records.  I  am  send- 
ing the  Department  the  portion  of  the 
transcript  which  It  was  apparently  un- 
able to  obtain  from  the  Vice  President's 
office.  In  return,  I  hope  the  Department 
will  send  me  the  transcripts  of  the  brief- 
ings by  our  Ambassadors  m  Manila  and 
Bangkok.  That  should  t>e  a  fair  trade. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  missing  transcript. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

FsaacAiT  23.  1970. 
Hon.  H.  O.  ToRBXiT,  Jr.. 

Acting  AssUtant  Secretary  /or  CongretsUmal 
Relat%cm.s,  Department  o/  State,  Wash- 
ington.  D.C. 

XiznM  Urn.  ToaBnrr:  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  30  In  reply  to  mine  of  January  15 
concerning  the  Vice  President's  trip  to  Aala. 

I  noted  that  there  were  two  sections  miss- 
ing from  the  transcripts  of  preas  briefings  by 
the  Vice  President  and  that  transcripts  of 
pr— ■  briefings  by  other  United  States  offl- 
clals,  which  I  bad  also  requested,  were  not 
included. 

I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  portion  miss- 
ing from  the  January  0  briefing  from  a  source 
who  received  it  frotn  the  Vlo*  Praaldeat'a 


office.  In  order  to  help  complete  the  Depart- 
ment's records,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  It  I 
am  still  Interested  In  obtaining  the  tran- 
scripts of  preas  briefings  by  other  US  ofllclals 
In  connection  with  the  Vice  President's  trip 
and  I  hope  the  Department  will  make  further 
efforts  to  comply  with  my  request. 
Sincerely  yo«ir8, 

J.  W    Fi'LBRtCHT. 

Chairmau. 

Transcript 

Q.  Wheu  do  they  expect  the  road  to  be 
fiui&hed?  This  year  some  time? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Q.  Do  they  think  they  can  move  many 
more  Communist  troops  through  that  road 
more  quickly? 

A  Thai's  right.  The  very  fact  that  the 
road's  being  constructed  concerns  them. 

Q.  Are  we  conducting  any  operaUoiu 
against  that  road? 

A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  We're  not  con- 
ducting any  operations  against  that  road. 
The  answer  is  no. 

Q.  Did  Prime  Minister  Tlianom  bring  up 
the  question  of  the  Intent  to  relax  relations 
with  Red  China. 

A.  No,  the  Foreign  Minister  did  not  bring 
that  up  specifically.  We  did  talk  about  It.  I 
explained  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
lessen  tensions  In  the  East  and  they  under- 
stand that.  I  also  re-emphasized  our  commit- 
ment and  our  obligations  to  our  friends  in 
the  East  and  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
Doctrine.  That  seemed  to  satisfy  them.  We 
had  no  real  problem  with  that.  They  seemed 
to  approve  of  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States. 

Q.  In  the  transcript  of  a  press  Interview 
we  saw  in  Thailand  there  was  a  passage  that 
was  a  bit  confusing  about  this  question  of 
criticism  from  senators  and  Interpretations 
in  the  American  press,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
particularly  concerned  about. 

A.  They  raised  that  several  times.  Of 
course,  that's  significant  because,  as  I 
understand  It,  the  Thai  personality,  as  ex- 
plained to  me  by  people  who  have  lived 
among  tbem  a  long  time,  they  generally  don't 
press.  It's  not  considered  courteous  to  press. 
But  they  wanted  me  to  understand  how 
offended  they  were,  particularly  with  the 
statement  that  Thanom  repeated  to  me  some- 
thing about  the  United  States  sending  "the 
best  Thai  troops  that  money  could  buy"  or 
something  of  that  sort.  What  he  had  read  or 
beard  somewhere  and  that  be  repeated.  They 
were  offended  at  the  tone  of  the  criticisms 
from  the  Senate  and  they  mentioned  the 
Senate  particularly,  the  spokesmen  in  the 
Senate. 

Q.  How  sophisticated  did  you  find  his 
understanding  of  such  Senate  statements  by 
Individual  Senators  as  well  as  by  Intrepreta- 
tlve  In  the  Press.  . .  . 

A.  Well.  I  don't  think  that  anyone  outside 
the  United  States  reaUy  understands — and  I 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  trying  to  explain 
that  in  our  Senate  Senators  make  speeches 
all  the  time,  and  they're  not  exactly  gentle 
with  what  they  say  to  each  other — they  say 
they  understand  this,  but  I  don't  think  they 
really  understand  that  It's  easy  for  a  Senator 
to  say  something  a  little  more  Inflammatory 
than  It  would  sound  If  It  were  picked  up  and 
later  related  to  another  diplomat.  But  I 
would  say  this:  In  my  Judgment,  not  with 
any  rancor  or  disrespect  to  those  few  sena- 
tors who  have  made  statements  like  the 
one  Thant  repeated — they  should  realize  that 
these  statements  are  not  Just  for  domestic 
consumption  but  they  do  affect  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  Sutes  and  our  credi- 
bility and  our  posture  with  our  friends  and 
our  allies  around  the  world.  I  think  they 
should  be  more  reserved  In  those  things,  I 
really  do. 

Q.  In  that  respect,  the  Senate  has  become 
imej  vital  Is  foreign  relations,  and  speeches 


on  the  Senate  floor,  and  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  activities,  are  you  getting 
It  from  American  Embassy  people  that  the 
whole  diplomacy  Is  being  set  back? 

A.  I  don't  think  It's  setting  back  the 
whole  diplomacy  but  I  think  It  puts  our 
State  Department  people  in  a  position  where 
they're  thrown  on  the  defense  because 
tacUcally  very  sharp,  talented  diplomats  of 
other  countries  can  open  a  conference  with 
this  kind  of  thing,  which  Immediately  Is 
throwing  us  in  a  position  of  having  to  ex- 
plain a  sUtcment.  I  think  it  represents  a 
tactical  advantage  that  makes  it  very  dit- 
flcult  for  us  to  handle  some  sensitive  nego- 
tiations. 

ExHiBrr  1 
IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  15.  1970] 

Agnew  Trip  Fogs  U.S.  Polict  o»  Asia 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

When  Vice  President  Agnew  was  In  Asia 
in  January,  the  reports  of  his  speeches  and 
comments  to  the  press  raised  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  he  had  enunciated  a 
new  policy.  Some  of  his  statements  seemed  to 
clothe  vague  treaties  with  far  more  flesh  (or 
hard  military  commitments)  than  can  be 
found  in  their  texu  or  the  history  behind 
them.  Now  that  the  official  texts  of  the  Vice 
President's  speeches  and  press  conferences 
are  at  last  available,  even  larger  questions 
need  to  be  answered. 

At  the  New  Zealand  state  dinner  Mr. 
Agnew  said : 

"We  are  attempting  to  make  it  totally 
clear  to  otir  friends  in  the  Paciflc  that  we 
intend  to  stand  unremittingly  by  our  treaty 
commitments  and  our  obligations  of  a  bi- 
lateral nature  which  may  exist.  We  also  In- 
tend to  provide  assurances  that  we  will  not. 
as  a  free  nation,  whose  Integrity  depends  on 
the  Integrity  of  other  free  nations,  stand 
by  idly  while  some  other  power  uses  its  supe- 
rior force  to  intimidate  and  invade  a  smaller 
nation.  We  Intend  to  provide  a  shield  of  our 
nuclear  ability  to  prevent  this." 

The  Vice  President  had  made  a  similar 
statement  in  Canberra.  In  his  talk  with  re- 
porters as  he  flew  from  Taipei  to  Bangkok, 
the  Idea  of  an  American  nuclear  shield  for  all 
the  small  nations  of  Asia  came  Into  even 
more  direct  focus.  When  asked  If  he  had  any- 
thing to  elaborate  on.  the  Vice  President  said : 

"Nothing,  except  to  say  very  flnnly  that  we 
Intend  to  stand  by  our  treaty  commitments 
and  that  we  will  protect  the  smaller  nations 
of  Asia  against  any  massive  aggressive  act  by 
a  super  power." 

Prom  later  comments  It  seems  apparent 
that  Mr.  Agnew  had  in  mind  possible  at- 
tacks by  Commimlst  China  on  her  Asian 
neighbors.  But  where  did  he  get  authority 
to  say  that  the  United  States  would  risk 
nuclear  war  to  protect,  say,  Burma  or  BCalay- 
sla?  His  protective  shield  was  not  even  lim- 
ited to  the  countries  covered  by  the  SEATO 
Treaty. 

Even  when  the  Vice  President  spoke  of 
the  United  States  treaty  obligations  there 
was  a  positive  sweep  about  his  comments  that 
is  scarcely  In  keeping  with  the  lower  U.S.  pro- 
file abroad  that  Secretary  Rogers  talks  about 
In  reporting  to  the  press  on  his  conversa- 
tions with  Chiang  Kai-shek  about  the  se- 
curity of  Taiwan,  Mr.  Agnew  said: 

"I  told  him,  for  the  President,  that  we 
fully  Intended  to  stand  by  our  treaty  com- 
mitment to  protect  Taiwan  and  the  Pesca- 
dores and  that  any  action  against  the  outer 
isles  immediately  off  the  coast  ...  If  such 
threat  were  found  to  exist  would  be  acted 
against." 

Presumably  Mr.  Agnew  was  referring  'o  the 
Taiwan  treaty,  but  it  contains  no  hard  and 
fast  American  pledge  to  "protect"  the  islands 
controlled  by  the  Nationalist  Chinese.  Rather, 
It  recognizes  that  an  attack  against  the  terri- 
tory of  either  party  In  the  West  Pacific  would 
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be  dangerous  to  peace  and  safety  and  declares 
that  each  would  act  "to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  Its  constitutional 
processes."  This  means  that  the  President 
would  Inform  Congress  of  any  such  threat 
and  seek  authority  for  the  measures  he  might 
deem  necessary,  as  President  Eisenhower  did 
In  the  Formosa  resolution  of  1955. 

What,  then,  was  the  Vice  President  really 
saying  to  the  friends  of  the  United  States  In 
Asia?  The  sweeping  nature  of  the  statements 
quoted  was  modified  somewhat  when  he  indi- 
cated a  belief  "that  the  President  wouldn't 
move  unilaterally  to  engage  us  In  any  further 
conflict  In  Asia  beyond  the  Vietnam  situation 
without  returning  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval of  such  action. "  And  he  thought  the 
President  would  not  go  to  Congress  with  such 
a  request  "unless  some  very  extreme  and 
provocative  and  substJiiitlal  action  took 
place." 

Near  the  end  of  his  tour  he  commented: 

"You  cannot  ever  get  cpeclflc  about  acts 
which  you  can't  even  foresee  that  may  occur 
In  the  future.  The  nature  of  our  treaty  com- 
mitments Itself  varies  and  the  construction 
of  the  execution  of  the  treniles  has  to  wait  for 
an  analysis  of  the  existing  situation  at  that 
time  which  may  call  the  treaty  Into 
function." 

Well,  if  tills  h.Ts  been  the  main  burden  of 
his  message  it  might  have  helped  to  clarify 
relationships  which  have  been  fogged  by  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  Uie  operations  in  Laos 
In  addition  to  the  confused  verbiage  from 
official  Washington  In  recent  years.  But  his 
caveat  about  looking  before  leaping  seems  to 
be  utterly  at  variance  with  his  previous  flat 
statement  that  the  United  States  will  protect 
the  small  nations  of  Asia  ogalnst  any  massive 
aggression. 

There  was  no  intimation  that  he  was  talk- 
ing about  the  vague  "security  guarantees" 
given  to  nations  adhering  to  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  by  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  through  the 
United  Nations.  In  no  event  would  this  U.N. 
resolution  support  the  Vice  President's  state- 
ment of  policy.  Before  the  Senate  consented 
to  ratification  of  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty, 
moreover,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
noted  that  "the  administration  has  no  in- 
tention of  making  any  commitment  to  any 
potential  non-nuclear  weapon  signatory  to 
that  country  to  sign  the  treaty." 

It  Is  difficult  also  to  Ignore  the  confusion 
that  Mr.  Agnew  has  sown  abroad  on  the 
ground  that,  as  a  neophyte  In  foreign  policy, 
he  did  not  understand  the  full  Implications 
of  what  he  was  saying.  On  many  occasions  he 
claimed  to  speak  for  the  President  and 
acknowledged  that  his  statements  In  the  var- 
ious capitals  visited  had  been  prepared  by 
the  State  Department.  As  now  disclosed,  his 
texts  leave  a  major  problem  of  clarification 
for  Secretary  Rogers  or  the  White  House. 


THE     SITUATION     IN    LAOS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  notice 
yesterday  on  the  comments  to  be  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus), 
and  other  Senators  about  the  situation  in 
Laos.  Those  remarks  were  extremely 
timely.  I  would  like  to  have  joined  in  that 
discussion. 

I  say  today  that  I  approve  very  much 
of  these  Senators  bringing  the  matter 
up.  The  press  is  beginning  to  enlighten 
us  again  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Laos.  It  only  makes  more  ur- 
gent than  ever  the  publication  of  hear- 
ings which  the  Symington  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


tions recently  held.  The  majority  lead- 
er has  already  expressed  his  views  about 
that,  and  I  want  to  Join  in  urging  the 
State  Department  to  change  its  policy 
as  to  giving  us  information  about  our 
activities  in  Laos.  They  are  no  longer 
a  secret.  In  fact,  what  we  are  doing 
there  has  been  published  in  various 
sources  by  foreign  and  American  cor- 
respondents, and  it  is  rather  ridiculous 
to  pretend  we  are  not  engaged  there. 

The  only  way.  in  my  opinion,  that  this 
Government  can  arrive  at  a  sensible  pol- 
icy Is  for  us  to  know  what  we  are 
doing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  have  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  then  to  subject 
those  facts  to  a  sensible  discussion  by  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  also  to  a 
dialog  between  the  executive  and  the 
Con.?ress  itself. 

I  thought  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
about  the  intent  of  the  resolution  by  the 
Senate  last  year  in  regard  to  commit- 
ments and  also  the  amendment  on  the 
appropriation  bill  with  regard  to  the 
commitment  of  forces  in  Laos  were  ex- 
tremely well  taken. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential,  if 
we  are  not  to  follow  a  disastrous  course, 
that  we  have  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  legislative  body — particularly 
the  Senate — and  the  executive. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  admin- 
istration declines  to  clear  the  publication 
of  the  testimony,  which  I  think  is  com- 
pletely based,  or  almost  completely  based, 
upon  testimony  of  the  administration's 
own  witnesses — it  is  not  testimony  taken 
from  unauthorized  persons  at  all.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  is  true.  Yet  while  the  ad- 
ministration keeps  this  testimony  secret 
v.'e  are  confronted  with  the  kind  of  news 
we  received  yesterday,  and  again  today, 
with  respect  to  events  that  are  develop- 
ing in  Ilaos. 

This  is  a  most  serious  matter,  and  it 
is  especially  serious  when  taken  together 
with  the  President's  Vietnamization  pol- 
icy. If  we  are  simply  going  to  deescalate 
in  Vietnam  and  have  another  Vietnam  in 
Laos,  ws  have  made  no  progress.  In  fact, 
we  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  situa- 
tion from  which  we  can  find  no  exit. 

So  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  give  serious  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  that,  within  the  next  sev- 
eral days,  perhaps  we  can  have  a  dis- 
cussion about  it. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  the  State 
Department  would  change  its  view  about 
publication  of  the  official  transcript,  so 
that  that  would  be  the  basis,  together 
with  information  from  the  press,  for  an 
enlightened  debate  here  on  the  floor  and 
a  discussion  with  the  executive  depart- 
ments. 

It  looks  as  if  the  situation  in  Laos  may 
be  building  up  to  a  situation  which  is 
extremely  dangerous  for  us.  That  to- 
gether with  what  is  developing  in  the 
Middle  East  should  be  enough  to  give 
any  country  pause  and  to  cause  us  to 
taike  a  fnuch  more  serious  look  at  both 
of  these  areas,  where  our  country's  secu- 


rity, and  I  think  the  peace  of  the  world, 
may  well  be  involved. 


KALAMAZOO.  MICH.,  CHOSEN  AS 
•ALL  AMERICA  CITY" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  na- 
tional magazine  in  its  current  issue  sin- 
gles out  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  as  one  of  the 
"All  America  Cities." 

Tlie  awards  are  cosponsored  each  year 
by  the  National  Mimicipal  League  and 
by  Look  magazine. 

In  addition.  Highland  Park,  Mich., 
a  suburb  of  Detroit,  was  given  a  citation 
of  honorable  mention  in  this  year's  com- 
petition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  en- 
titled, "Look  and  the  National  Mimici- 
pal League  Salute  All  America  Cities. 
1969."  written  by  Thomas  Barry,  and 
published  in  the  March  10,  1970,  issue 
of  Look  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Look  and  the  National  Municipal  League 
Salute  All  America  CrriES,  1969 

On  the  twentieth  birthday  of  this  annual 
competition,  it  might  be  good  to  remind 
the  reader — especially  the  young  reader — 
that  an  All  America  City  award  recognizes 
citizen  participation  in  the  practice  of  de- 
mocracy. Ideally,  the  winning  towns,  suburbs 
and  cities  selected  each  year  by  a  distin- 
guished National  Munclplal  League  Jury 
and  later  featured  In  Look  will  caucus  on 
Judgment  Day  with  Thomas  Jefferson.  Most 
can  tell  him  how  they  went  beyond  the  du- 
ties of  voting  and  tax-paying  to  Improve 
their  communities  and  keep  local  govern- 
ment honest,  how  they  organized,  volun- 
teered, protested. 

The  All  America  award  was  established 
before  integration  was  the  law  of  the  land, 
before  Federal  programs  In  health,  housing, 
education.  Job-training  and  pollution  con- 
trol. Local  citizen  action  became  somewhat 
suspect  as  New  Problems  cried  out  for  New 
Solutions — with  some  Justification.  A  recent 
Municipal  League  study  of  past  All  America 
winners  notes  that  the  most  frequently  cited 
projects,  by  far,  were  bond  issues,  govern- 
ment reorganization  and  Industrial  or  busi- 
ness expansion.  The  report  also  says  that 
43  percent  of  the  most  active  leaders  were 
businessmen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
stripe.  It  concludes  that,  while  such  activi- 
ty and  leadership  were  essential,  more  stress 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  leadership  by  the 
poor,  and  more  attention  given  to  Innova- 
tion In  such  fields  as  mental  health.  Job 
training  and  birth  controL 

Actually,  recent  All  America  selections  do 
reflect  a  change  from  boosterism  to  construc- 
tive breast-beating.  The  1969  batch  is  no 
exception.  Whether  you  prefer  President 
Nixon's  "new  federalism"  or  the  New  Left's 
"democratic  society,"  the  following  civic 
Baedeker  suggests  where  the  real  action  has 
always  been — out  with  the  people. 

KALAMAZOO,    MICB. 

This  Industrial  city  in  western  Michigan 
kept  Itself  out  of  debt  for  years,  sound  hotise- 
hold  policy  that  sometimes  backfires  on  the 
municipal  level.  Kalamazoo  was  called 
"Window  City  of  America"  in  the  1950'8.  Dur- 
ing the  next  decade,  a  culture  kick  helped 
distract  from  unpleasant  realities — alcohol- 
Ism,  rundown  housing,  a  growing  black 
population  that  felt  shortchanged  by  the 
city,  and  too  many  yoting  people  with  nothing 
to  do  during  the  summer.  The  problems  re- 
main, but  four  Imaginative  programs  have 
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been  started  by  reformers  who  are  so  modest 
they  almost  withdrew  their  AU-Amertca  ap- 
plication for  fear  of  premature  back-patting. 
Two  plans  offer  rehabllttatlon  to  alcoholics 
and  Juvenile  delinquents,  a  third  has  found 
700  Jobs  for  teen-agers  during  the  past  two 
sxtmmers,  and  the  fourth  financed  244  units 
of  low-income  housing  with  private  invest- 
ment. Kalamazoo  also  hosts  an  experimeni 
in  early  education  for  youngsters  under  (our 
yeiirs  old 

•  *  •  *  • 

MODEST  KCrOKMLas  IN  AN  OLD  Dt  Tl  >l  TOWN 

Kalamazoo  Is  a  city  that  has  had  the  guts 
to  face  up  to  some  tough  questions  and 
the  honesty  to  admit  they  ttave  not  yet  been 
answered.  This  fact  may  not  be  pleasing  to 
some  members  of  the  old  •Park  Club"  estab- 
lishment, who  kept  the  town  debt -free 
through  World  War  II  and  promoted  the 
slogan  "Life  Is  Good  in  Kalamazoo."  They 
remember  that  Kalamazoo  was  once  desig- 
nated "Window  City  of  America.'  In  1969, 
the  programs  that  earned  an  All  America 
award  attack  less  pleasant  realities — alcohol- 
ism, wayward  youth,  rundown  housing,  tin- 
rest  among  the  clty"s  9.000  Negroes 

Paradoxically,  the  youthful  and  modest 
sponsors  of  Kalamazoo's  All  America  appli- 
cation— among  them  City  Manager  Jim  Cap- 
linger.  31.  and  District  Judge  Richard 
Enslen.  38 — were  leery  of  winning.  In  fact, 
they  almost  decided  to  withdraw  when 
selected  as  one  of  23  national  flnallsu.  A  pat 
on  the  back  seemed  wrong  when  progress  on 
tough  problems  was  so  slow. 

Item:  Operation  LIFT  (Living  Improve- 
ment For  Today )  has  been  a  promising  answer 
to  Kalamazoo's  bousing  blight  in  recent  years. 
Voters  had  twice  refused  to  set  up  a  public- 
housing  commission,  so  a  black  organization, 
a  home-Improvement  association,  a  private 
foundation  and  other  groups  Joined  LIPT. 
Seventy  rundown  homes  were  purchased,  re- 
habilitated and  rented  to  needy  families. 
LIFT  also  financed  244  new  bousing  imlts. 
now  nearlng  completion,  that  qualify  for 
Federal  rent  subsidies.  But  the  organization 
Is  bogged  down  over  where  and  how  to  buUd 
next.  Tenants  of  rehabilitated  houses  com- 
plain about  rising  rents  and  poor  upkeep 
LIFl's  actton-mlnded  executive  director  Mel 
Holmes  wants  to  keep  moving:  "We've  got 
$4  million  and  can't  get  together  on  what  to 
do."  (Another  housing  group  recently  got 
Federal  approval  for  a  322-unit  Planned  Ur- 
ban Development.) 

Item:  Toung  Bernie  McKay  ran  the  Kala- 
mazoo Service  Corps  last  summer,  lining  up 
311  part-time  jobs  for  teen-agers,  many  of 
them  black.  Try  as  he  will,  impatient  Bemle 
finds  it  hard  to  view  the  attitude  of  Kala- 
mazoo's white  majority  as  much  more  than 
tokenism:  "It's  hard  to  feel  something's  really 
being  done  when  only  11  out  of  150  com- 
panies In  this  town  respond  with  Jobs."  His 
friend  Charles  Sutton,  director  of  a  Teen 
Center  In  the  black  community,  agrees.  The 
Center  received  (30.000  over  two  years  from 
the  Kalamazoo  Foundation,  but  Sutton  says, 
'"nie  agencies  that  could  really  do  something 
about  our  problems  are  understaSed  and  un- 
derfinanced." One  program  McKay  likes  Is  the 
Downtown  Learning  Village,  an  experiment 
In  educating  preschool  youngsters  directed 
by  Dr.  Roger  Ulrlch  oX  Western  Michigan 
University. 

Two  projects  originated  by  Judge  Enslen — 
a  former  Peace  Corpsman^^lfer  hope  in  the 
form  of  rehabilitation  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quents and  alcoholics.  Opportunity  Kalama- 
zoo (OK)  Involves  135  citizens  who  work  as 
"friends"  with  young  probationers.  Enslen 
enlisted  the  aid  of  psychologists  and  social 
workers  in  setting  up  a  pre-sentence  program 
of  interviews  and  tests.  "We're  succeeding 
here."  says  Enslen.  "by  confronting  average 
citizens  with  the  opportunity  to  help."  He 
also  works  with  Red  Jones,  a  former  steel- 
worker  and  ex-alcoholic,  in  trying  to  offer  an 
alternative  to  Jail  for  alcoholics.  They  have 


obtained  27  beds  at  a  local  hospital  for  de- 
toxification and  are  finding  transitional  Jobs 
for  men  and  women  trying  to  regain  skilU 
and  self-respect. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   foUowmg   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
RcroRi     or    the    PFOta*!.    Cnof    lNSUR.\N(f 

COPOaATIUN 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  De- 
partment of  Asrlcullure.  transmitting,  pur- 
suaiu  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  for  the  1969  crop  year 
(With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

BlPORT    ON    Rl  APPl.STIONME.NT    I'J     .\N 
APPROPglATION 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
"Forest  protection  and  utilization."  Forest 
Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  has  been  re- 
apportioned on  a  tMMta  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation: to  the  Comnuttee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

HtPORT  ON  PmocKiss  or  ROTC  Flioht 
iNSTmucnoN  Pbocram 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  ROTC  flight  instruc- 
tion program  for  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

RipoRT  or  ExpoiT- Import  Bank  or  thi 

UNrnO   STATtS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Bank  during  the  quarter  ended  Decem- 
t>er  31.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
RzpoRT  CovzaiNG  Real  and  Personal  Prop- 
ERTT  Disposed  or  in  Accordance  Wtth  thi. 
Federal     Property     and     Ao.ministrative 
Services  Act  or  1949,  as  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  covering  personal  property 
donated  to  public  health  and  educational  In- 
stitutions  and   civil    defense   organizations 
and    real    property    disposed    of    to    public 
health  and  educational  institutions  for  the 
period  July   1,  through  December  31,   1969 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

Reports  or  the   Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Improvements  needed  In  the 
operation  of  Government-owned  vessels  In 
support  of  military  activities  In  Southeast 
Asia,  Maritime  Administration.  Department 
of  Commerce,  dated  February  24.  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  revise  work 
schedules  of  employees  assigned  to  railway 
and  highway  post  offices.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, dated  February  26.  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  incentive  provisions  of 
Sattim  V  stage  contracts.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  dated 
February  2S,  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Commi''tee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 


Report  on  Proposed  U.S.  CoNTRiBtrriON  to 
THE  Consolidated  Special  Fi;ni>b  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Chairman.  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial  Policies, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Council's 
special  report  on  the  proposed  U.S.  contribu- 
tion  to  the  Consolidated  Special  Funds  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  dated  January 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions  and  memorials  were  laid  tte- 
fore  the  Senate  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  memorial  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Colorado:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce: 

House    Memorial    1003 
Memorializing  the   Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  require  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  to  apportion  certain 
funds  to  the  development  of  pollution-free 
propulsion  systems  for  motor  vehicles 
Whereas,  Vast  amounts  of  money  are  spent 
annually  by  the  motor  vehicle  manufacturers 
of  this  country  In  making  style  changes  with 
no  other  purpose  than  to  induce  purchases  of 
such  new  models  which,  in  ever  greater  num- 
bers, continue  to  increase  the  coimtry's  air 
pollution  problems:  and 

Whereas.  The  said  manufacturers  have 
failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to  deal  with 
the  air  pollution  problems  so  created:  and 

Whereas,  The  hour  Is  now  late  and  the 
development  of  pollution-free  motor  ve- 
hicles is  becoming  Imperative  to  the  future 
of  the  people  of  this  countrj-:  now,  therefore. 
Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assemblji 
of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

That  this  House  of  Representatives  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
prop-ise  and  enact  legislation  in  the  Congress 
to  achieve  the  following  results: 

1.  That  each  manufacturer  of  motor  ve- 
hicles sold,  distributed,  leased,  or  otherwise 
used  In  the  United  States  be  required  by 
law  to  apportion  and  set  aside  sums  for  the 
development  of  pollution-free  propulsion 
systems  for  motor  vehicles  manufactured  by 
said  manufacturer  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

(a)  For  expenses  of  such  development  in 
the  year  1971,  a  sum  equal  to  ten  percent  of 
all  amounts  spent  in  1970  by  such  manu- 
facturer for  the  purpose  of  making  style 
changes;  for  such  expenses  In  the  year  1972. 
a  sum  equal  to  thirty-three  and  one-third 
percent  of  the  amount  spent  for  style 
changea  in  the  year  1970;  and  for  such  ex- 
penses in  the  year  1973,  and  thereafter  in 
each  year,  until  a  pollution-free  propulsion 
system  is  developed,  a  sum  equal  to  seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  amount  spent  for  such 
style  changes  in  the  year  1970: 

(b)  That  no  manufacturer  be  permitted 
to  make  styling  changes  In  Its  motor  vehicles 
after  the  year  1973,  until  such  manufacturer 
has  developed  or  acquired,  ready  for  use  in 
the  next  model  year,  a  pollution-free  propul- 
sion system  for  use  in  all  motor  vehicles  to 
be  manufactured  by  such  manufacturer. 

2.  That,  as  to  such  sums  and  their  use  in 
the  development  of  such  system,  the  dollar 
amount  required  by  the  "formula  set  forth 
herein  be  subject  to  audit  and  agreement  be- 
tween each  such  manufacturer  and  the  fed- 
eral government. 

3.  The  standards  to  be  achieved  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  pollution-free  propulsion  sys- 
tem be  set  by  the  federal  government,  to 
include  requirements  of  reaaonable  mainte- 
nance needs  and  reasonable  mileage  results 
from  the  use  of  any  such  device 
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4  No  manufacturer  shall  have  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  any  such  device  developed  or 
acquired  by  such  manufacturer,  but  such 
device  must  be  made  avaiUble  to  all  other 
manufacturers  on  reasonable  terms  Involv- 
ing no  royalty. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of  ttoe 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from   the   State  of  Colorado. 

John  D.  Vanderhoof, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Lorraine  F.  Lombardi, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
Resolutions  Memorializinc  the  Congress  or 
the  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Expanding  the  Medicare  Program  To  In- 
clude Drug  Costs 

Whereas,  MllUons  of  recipients  of  Medi- 
care Incttr  great  and  heavy  financial  expenses 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  drugs;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation expanding  the  Medicare  program  to 
Include  drug  costs;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  February  4. 1970. 

Norman  L.  PmcEON, 

Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, February  9.  1970. 

WALL.4CE  C.  Mills. 

Clerk. 

Attest : 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth . 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

RisOLirnoNS  Requesting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   To    Take    Action    To  Prevent 

Damage  to  the  Atlantic  Coastline  bt  On, 

Leakage 

Whereas,  During  World  War  II  and  at  other 
times  many  tankers  carrying  large  amounts 
at  oU  products  have  been  sunk  off  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  It  now  appears  that  due  to  tlie 
effects  of  rust  and  corrosion  s<Mne  of  ttxest 
tankers  may  be  leaking  or  about  to  leak  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  oil;  and 

Whereas,  The  recreational  use  of  beaches  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  especially  those  In  Massa- 
chusetts, may  be  endangered  by  this  oil;  and 

Whereas,  The  ecology  of  our  coastline  sea 
birds,  shellfish  beds,  fish  Ufe  and  marshes 
may  be  seriously  endangered  or  even  wiped 
out;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts 
expresses  its  grave  concern  over  the  dangers 
presented  by  these  large  quantities  of  oil  In 
such  sunken  vessels  and  respectfully  requests 
the  President  and  the  Congress  o4  the  United 
States  to  direct  the  appropriate  department 
of  the  federal  government  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  further  dam- 
age to  our  beaches  and  the  ecology  of  our 
coast  by  said  oil;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth be  requested  to  send  a  copy  oi 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  ot  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
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Senate,  adopted,  February  9. 1970. 

Norman  L.  Pidceon, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  Park 
Sportsman  Association,  and  the  Rainbow 
Sportsmen's  Club,  of  Anoka,  Minn.,  remon- 
straUng  against  proposed  plans  to  create  a 
major  Jetport  for  commercial  aviation  in  a 
site  on  the  Dade  and  Collier  County  lines.  In 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  MUml,  of  Miami,  Fla..  praying  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Baltic  Countries  Free- 
dom Administration:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 

was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Appropriations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  15931.  An  act  making  appropriaUons 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-710). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 

submitted : 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

Theodore  C.  Marrs,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
Deputy  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs. 


BILLS    AND   A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty to  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gravel  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

INOUTE)  : 

S.  3511.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  In  order  to  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  such  section 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  between 
points  in  the  SUte  of  Alaska  and  polnte  In 
the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gravel  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S.  3512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
InspectKm  Act  in  order  to  exempt  from  the 
Inspection  requirements  of  such  act  the 
slaughter  of  animals  of  a  person's  own  raising 
and  the  preparation  of  the  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  and  meat  and  meat  food  products 
of  such  animals,  if  the  total  annual  sales  of 
such  articles  by  such  person  do  not  exceed 
$2,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

ByMr.  DODD: 

8.  3613.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Sbut- 
Xaai;  and- 

8.  3514.  A  bill  to  authorize  emergency  loiui 
assistance  by  the  Attorney  General  for  the 


repair  or  restoration  of  local  law  enforcement 
faclUtles  damaged  or  destroyed  by  criminal 
activities  or  natural  disaster:  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  intro- 
duced S.  3514  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S  3515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ol  August 
3,  1956,  relating  to  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  the  widows  of  Judges;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Bath,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Montoya. 

and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 

S.  3516.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 

and  prevention  of  further  poUutlon  by  oil 

discharges  from  Federal  lands  off  the  State 

of  CaUfomla;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3517.  A  bill  to  establish  a  self-support- 
ing Federal  reinsurance  program  to  protect 
employees  In  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights 
imder  private  pension  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Haktke  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson)  (by  request) : 
S.  3518.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  partition 
of  the  assets  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Covllle  Indians  located  in  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington between  the  withdrawing  and  re- 
maining members,  for  the  termination  of 
Federal  supervision  over  the  property  of  the 
withdrawing  meml>ers  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affialrs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  : 
S.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  May  17.  1970,  through 
May  23,  1970.  as  "D  for  Decency  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mtnu»HT  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S    3510— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT   TO    THE    FEDERAL    PROP- 
ERTY      AND       ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  as  amended  permits 
donations  of  certain  kinds  of  Federal  sur- 
plus property  to  State  education  agen- 
cies, health,  library,  and  civil  defense 
agencies.  The  bill  I  now  introduce  would 
extend  this  opportunity  to  State  fish  and 
game  agencies. 

I  am  convinced  that  substantial  bene- 
fits could  be  realized  in  the  important 
field  of  fish  and  wildlife  management 
from  the  utilization  of  surplus  equipment 
and  materials  that  could  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  States  under  this  amendmoit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  tS.  3510)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  permit  donatiwis  of 
surplus  personal  property  to  State  fish 
and  wildlife  agencies,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gravel,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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S  3511— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
good  many  years  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have 
suffered  under  certain  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920.  As  all  will  recall,  the  Jones  Act 
prohibits  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dL"^e  in  foreign  twttoms  between  two 
points  in  the  United  States.  The  bill  I 
introduce  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inooye* 
would  exempt  traffic  between  the  non- 
contiguous States.  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
from  this  provision  of  the  act. 

This  bill  is  offered  in  aniicipation  of 
marine  cargo  traffic  that  might  move 
between  these  two  States  in  the  future. 
Increasingly  Alaska  is  an  exporting 
State — particularly  in  the  energy  fuels 
area — and  this  movement  could  be  ac- 
celerated by  relaxing  the  restriction  of 
section  27  in  this  particular  Instance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3511>  to  amend  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920.  in 
order  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
such  section  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise between  points  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  points  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gravel  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inouyi".  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


S  3514— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  EMERGENCY 
LOAN  ASSISTANCE  BY  THE  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL  FOR  THE  RE- 
PAIR OR  RESTORATION  OF  LOCAL 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  FACILITIES 
DAMAGED  OR  DESTROYED  BY 
CRIMINAL  ACTTVITIES  OR  NAT- 
URAL DISASTER 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize emergency  loan  assistance  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  repair  or 
restoration  of  local  law  enforcement 
facilities  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
criminal  activities  or  natural  disaster. 

As  most  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware,  on  Friday  the  13th  of  this  month, 
a  bank  robbery  occurred  in  the  city  of 
Danbury,  Coim. 

This  was  not  an  ordinary  bank  rob- 
bery, for  In  the  course  of  their  getaway, 
as  diversionary  tactics,  the  felons 
bombed  the  bank,  a  section  of  a  shop- 
ping mall,  and  the  local  police  station. 

Twenty -six  Innocent  bystanders  were 
Injured,  and  the  total  damage  approxi- 
mated some  $900,000. 

One  of  the  more  far-reaching  ramifi- 
cations of  this  tragedy  Is  the  fact  that 
the  damage  done  to  the  police  station  has 
seriously  handicapped  law  enforcement 
in  Danbury. 

The  police  station  alone  suffered  $660.- 
000  worth  of  damage,  which  Includes  cru- 
cial electronic  commimlcations  equip- 
ment. While  private  insurance  will  cover 
half  of  the  damage  done  to  the  police 
station,  the  city  desperately  needs  an 
additional  $300,000  to  $350,000  to  rebuild 
the  facility. 


In  an  effort  to  assist  Danbury.  my 
staff  and  I.  working  with  Mayor  Gino 
Arconti.  immediately  be^an  to  investi- 
gate sources  of  Federal  aid  which  might 
be  available  to  Danbury  to  rebuild  the 
police  station  in  short  order. 

The  results  of  our  Investigation,  how- 
ever, provide  considerable  cause  for 
alarm,  for  we  have  learned  that  there  are 
no  Federal  funds  readily  available  to 
cover  such  an  emergency. 

In  these  times  when  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  must  be  able  to  operate  at 
maximum  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  it 
is  appalling  that  there  are  no  estab- 
lished programs  to  provide  assistance  to 
municipalities  in  situations  of  this  kind. 
While  I  have  called  on  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  provide  spe- 
cial contingency  funds  to  assist  Dan- 
bury. it  is  apparent  that  we  must  not 
allow  situations  like  this  to  occur  ever 
again.  We  must  never  again  be  unpre- 
pared to  handle  such  an  emergency. 

Unfortunately.  It  could  happen  again, 
for  modern  media  bring  the  methods  and 
details  of  such  criminal  acts  dramatically 
to  the  attention  of  other  would-be  felons, 
who  are  encouraged  to  attempt  similar 
disastrous  methods. 

The  proposal  I  submit  today,  will.  I 
hope,  provide  a  remedy  to  meet  the 
problem. 
The  bill  will  operate  quite  simply: 
The  Attorney  General,  acting  through 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. Is  authorized  to  make  emer- 
gency loans  to  assist  the  Nation's  locali- 
ties to  repair  or  restore  law  wiforcement 
facilities  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the 
result  of  criminal  activities  or  natural 
disasters. 

Any  such  loan  shall  be  made  subject 
to  the  following  conditions  or  limita- 
tions: 

Fii-st.  No  such  loan  shall  be  made  ex- 
cept upon  the  appUcatlon  of  a  public 
agency  In  accordance  with  rules  and 
regxilatlons  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Second.  The  amount  of  any  such  loan 
shall  not  exceed  the  difference,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General,  between 
the  funds  which  can  be  practicably  ob- 
tained by  the  applicant  from  other 
sources  and  the  amount  which  is  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  prompt  repair  or  resto- 
ration of  the  damaged  facUlty  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  condition  as  existed 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  criminal 
acts  or  disasters. 

Third.  Any  such  loan  shall  be  repaid 
without  Interest  within  such  period  and 
on  such  terms  as  the  Attorney  General 
shall  prescribe. 

Foiu-th.  All  such  loans  shall  be  of  such 
sound  value  or  so  secured  as  reasonably 
to  assure  repayment. 

WhUe  I  shall  not  belabor  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislaUon,  I  Uke  this  op- 
portunity to  request  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  quickly  as  possible  In  commit- 
tee so  that  It  can  be  acted  on  by  the  full 

Senate  In  short  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3514)  to  authorize  oner- 
gency  loan  assistance  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  repair  or  restoration  of 


local  law  enforcement  faculties  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  criminal  activities  or 
natural  disaster.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S      3516— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
SANTA  BARBARA  CHANNEL  PRES- 
ERVATION ACT  OF  1970 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 27.   1969.  a  well  blew  out  on  the 
Union  Oil  Co."s  platform  A  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  In  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed oil  covered  most  of   the   waters 
and  beaches  of  the  channel,  resulting  in 
untold   damages   to   property   and   eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  coasul  communities 
of  the  area.  We  will  probably  never  know 
the  extent  of  environmental  damage. 

The  leak  has  ebbed,  but  it  continues 
to  threaten  the  California  coast.  It  has 
not  been  stopped. 

A  special  Presidential  study  panel  con- 
cluded that  -it  is  less  hazardous  to  pro- 
ceed with  development  of  the  lease  than 
to  attempt  to  seal  the  sti-ucture  with  its 
oU  content  Intact."  Based  on  that  panels 
findings.  drilUng  and  pumping  of  oU  re- 
sumed on  the  Federal  leases  in  the  chan- 
nel The  panel  balanced  the  hazards  and 
concluded  that  continued  oil  develop- 
ment was  appropriate.  Yet  the  threat  to 
the  environment  continues. 

The  balance  the  panel  thought  it  had 
achieved  is  precarious,  and  its  conclu- 
sions are  not  so  clear  as  imstable  geologic 
conditions  of  the  area  continue  to  cause 
serious  concern.  The  relief  of  pressure 
in  this  area  may  Uke  years.  In  such  a 
dangerous  situation,  further  pumping  of 
oil  In  tne  channel  for  whatever  pur- 
pose should  not  be  left  to  oil  companies 
concerned  primarily  with  profits  justified 
by  the  need  to  "reUeve  pressure*  and 
"halt  seeps."  The  people  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara do  not  believe  that  we  should  take 
this  chance,  and  I  agree  with  them. 

I.  therefore.  Introduce  for  myself  and 
Senators  Bayh,  Eaoletok,  Monioya,  and 
Randolph,  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  termination  of  mineral  develop- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  The 
bill  would: 

Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  assume  the  control  and  management 
of  platform  A  and  to  Uke  whatever  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  prevent  further  blow- 
outs and  to  stop  further  oil  seepage; 

Provide  for  the  ixse  of  safe  and  estheti- 
cally  accepUble  devices  to  reduce  oil 
pressure  if  necessary  and  to  collect  the 
oil  obUined  through  the  use  of  such  de- 
vices; 

Prohibit  any  new  exploration  or  drill- 
ing of  oil  from  these  lands; 

Terminate  permtuiently  In  an  orderly 
and  safe  manner  all  mineral  operations 
in  this  area:  and 

Provide  for  the  orderly  removal  of 
platforms  from  this  area. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  enter  Into  negotiations  to  pay  dam- 
ages to  existing  mineral  lessees  In  the 
area,  less  costs  and  damages  Incurred 
by  the  United  States.  These  lessees  could 
sue  for  such  damages  In  the  Court  of 
Claims,    and    the   court   would    decide 
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whether  such  termination  to  protect 
other  resources  of  the  shelf  was  an  in- 
herent part  of  the  lease  and  therefore 
not  compensable. 

In  a  letter  of  May  2D,  1969,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  regarding 
similar  legislation,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  sUted 
that: 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  termination 
of  drilling  on  Federal  lea»ee  In  the  Santa 
B.orbara  channel  would  be  noncompensable 
exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  sover- 
eign or  that  the  posslblUty  of  termination 
was  Inherent  In  the  Issuance  of  the  lease, 
at  least  when  necessary  to  protect  other 
resource  and  environmental  values  threat- 
ened by  operaUoBs  of  the  Federal  leases. 

My  bill  recognizes  this  argument  and, 
without  attempting  to  decide  it.  directs 
the  court  to  consider  it  in  any  suit  for 
damages. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  perma- 
nent the  ecological  preserve  established 
in  March  1969,  by  public  land  order, 
and  set  aside  the  remainder  of  the  Fed- 
eral lands  In  the  channel. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3516)  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  further  pollu- 
tion by  oil  discharges  from  Federal  lands 
off  the  SUte  of  California,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MusKiE  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3616 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Santa  Barbara 
Channel  Preservation  Act  of  1970". 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(a)  discharges  or  potential  discharges  of 
oil  resulting  from,  or  caused  by,  exploration, 
drlUlng,  pumping,  or  other  mineral  opera- 
tions conducted  on  Federal  lands  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  total  environment; 

(b)  the  urgency  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  and  other  minerals 
of  the  submerged  lands  of  the  outer  conti- 
nental shelf  always  must  be  weighed  against 
the  need  to  protect  and  enhance  our  en- 
vironment: 

(c)  Inadequate  consideration  Is  too  often 
given  to  the  physical  and  natural  conditions 
of  the  lands  and  resources  of  the  outwr  con- 
tinental shelf  and  the  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment If  mineral  operations  are  permitted 
In  the  rush  to  explore  and  develop  the  min- 
eral resources  of  Uke  shelf; 

(d)  the  leasing  of  the  minerals  of  the  outer 
continental  shelf  lands  within  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  off  the  State  of  California 
Is  an  example  of  such  Inadequate  considera- 
tion and  of  the  disastrous  consequences  to 
our  environment  that  result  when  man 
strives  to  develop  more,  and  conserve  less; 

(e)  oil  discharges  resulting  from  mineral 
operations  conducted  on  these  lands  have 
occurred  and  are  conUnulng  to  occur  with 
resulting  adverse  environmental  effects; 

(f)  a  special  scientific  panel  formed  to 
study  the  futxire  of  one  mineral  lease  opera- 
tion In  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  found  this 
operation  hazardous,  but  klBO  concluded  that 
It  was  leas  hasardoui  to  proceed  with  rapid 
development  of  this  leaae  to  stop  the  seepage 


and  reduce  the  formation  pressures  and  rec- 
ommended certain  remedial  measures; 

(g)  the  continued  or  Intermltten  discharge 
of  oil  in  this  area,  despite  these  measures, 
constitutes  a  continuing  hazard  to  the  en- 
vironment and  Is  a  source  of  deep  national 
concern; 

(h)  in  view  of  this  hazard  and  concern 
It  is  not  m  the  national  Interest  to  permit 
further  mineral  development  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  area  to  supplement  our 
national  mineral  supply  and  to  provide  tem- 
porary added  revenues  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  when  such  long-lasting  and  often 
Irrevocable  adverse  effects  to  the  environment 
may  result  at  any  time;  and 

(1)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  prevent  any  further  adverse  environmental 
effects  from  these  mineral  operations  and. 
m  particular,  to  protect  other  resources  of 
the  lands  and  waters  of  the  outer  continental 
shelf  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

Sec.  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall: 

(a)  assumes  the  operations  Immediately  of 
all  mineral  exploration,  drilling,  or  pumping 
operations  being  conducted  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  on  Federal  lands  within  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  from  which  oil  has 
been  or  is  being  discharged  Into  the  waters 
of  said  Channel  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
further  blowouts  and  to  stop  further  oil  dis- 
charge and  seepage  with  a  maximum  of 
safety; 

(b)  construct,  install,  and  operate,  where 
necessary,  ocean  fioor  pumps  or  othef^^o  less 
safe  devices  to  reduce  formation  pressure  as 
a  further  means  of  reducing  and  stopping 
further  oil  discharge  and  seepage,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  any  oil  recovered  by  this  process  com- 
petitively or  as  part  of  any  setUement  reached 
under  section  6  of  this  Act; 

(c)  prohibit  Immediately  the  Initiation  of 
any  further  mineral  exploration  of.  or  tne 
drilling  of  wells  in,  such  lands  under  existing 
or  future  leases; 

(d)  terminate  permanently  In  an  orderly 
and  safe  manner  all  mineral  operations  con- 
ducted under  any  Federal  lease  on  ituids  of 
the  outer  continental  shelf  within  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  off  the  coast  of  California; 
and 

(e)  provide  for  the  orderly  removal  of  all 
platforms,  fixed  structures,  artificial  Islands, 
and  pipelines  by  the  owners  thereof  from 
such  lands  when  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  removal  can  be  safely  accomplished. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized: 

(a)  to  utilize  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment the  services,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
any  Federal  agency; 

(b)  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals; and 

(c)  to  take  such  other  actions  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  negotiate  and  settle  all  claims 
for  damages  filed  by  any  lessee  of  such  lands 
for  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  und«r 
section  3  of  this  Act,  after  taking  Into  con- 
sideration all  costs  heretofore  or  hereinafter 
Incurred  by,  and  aU  claims  filed  against,  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  discharge  of 
oil  during  the  operation  of  any  lease  of  such 
lands,  the  value  of  any  minerals  produced  by 
such  lessees  from  such  lands,  and  the  specu- 
lative nature  of  the  lease  operations  con- 
ducted on  such  lands.  The  entering  into  such 
negotiations  shall  not  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing any  finding  required  to  be  made  under 
section  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Any  action  against  the  TTnlted 
States  to  recover  damages  for  the  termina- 
tion of  mineral  operaUons  under  lease  on 
Federal  Unds  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
by  the  United  States  under  this  Act  shall  be 
brought  In  the  Cotirt  of  Claims  as  provided 
In  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1481. 


In  any  such  action,  the  Court  shall  first 
consider  and  decide  whether.  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Outer  Contmental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  the  termination  of  mineral 
operations,  under  any  lease  Issued  for  the 
exploration  and  development  of  oil  from 
these  Federal  lands,  to  protect  other  re- 
sources and  other  environmental  values 
threatened  by  such  operaUons  was  Inherent 
In  the  issuance  of  the  lease  and  the  termi- 
nation Is  therefore  not  compensable. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
revenues  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
States  for  deposit  In  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1331 
et  seq.),  in  excess  of  those  receipts  credited 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
under  section  2(c)  (2)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  460  1-6),  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing damages,  either  negotiated  and  settled 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  de- 
termined by  the  Court  of  Claims  under  this 
Act.  In  the  negotiation  and  settlement  of 
damages  under  section  5  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  thrinterior  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue one  or  more  oil  leases  for  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  oil  In  other  Federal 
lands  under  his  Jurisdiction,  which  are  open 
for  mineral  leasing,  and  which  In  his  judg- 
ment do  not  exceed  the  value  of  such  termi- 
nated leases  to  the  lessees  whose  operations 
are  terminated  under  this  Act  In  full  and 
complete  settlement  of  such  damages,  when- 
ever he  finds  and  publishes  his  finding  that 
such  a  settlement  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Ecological  Preserve  shown 
on  Official  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Leasing 
Map,  Channel  Islands  Area  Map  No.  6B.  ap- 
proved Augiist  8,  1966,  and  revised  July  24. 
1967  and  established  by  public  land  order 
on  March  3,  1969.  is  hereby  permanently  vrtth- 
dravm  from  all  forms  of  disposition,  includ- 
ing mineral  leasing,  and  reserved  for  use  for 
scientific,  recreational,  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation, and  other  similar  uses  as  an  ecolo- 
gical preserve.  ,  ..  ,, 
(b)  All  lands  of  the  outer  continental  shell 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  off  the  Coast 
of  California  not  Included  in  the  Ecological 
Preserve  reserved  under  this  section  are  here- 
by withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  dUposltlon, 
Including  mineral  leasing.  unUl  authorized 
by  a  subsequent  Act  of  Congress  or  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  an  Executive  Order 
declaring  a  national  emergency  and  requir- 
ing the  exploration  and  development  of  the 
mineral  deposits  of  such  lands  or  to  prevent 
drainage. 

S   3517— INTRODUCTION  OF  FEDER- 
AL   REINSURANCE     OP    PRIVATE 
PENSION  PLANS  ACT 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  appn^riate  refer- 
ence, a  bUl  to  protect  the  private  pen- 
sion rights  of  employees  through  Federal 
reinsurance  of  their  pension  plans. 

My  own  active  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation  dates  from  1964,  when  the 
sudden  closing  of  the  Studebaker  Corp. 
plant  In  South  Bend,  Ind.,  left  behind 
a  retirement  fund  with  assets  insufficient 
to  make  good  on  promised  pension  bene- 
fits. At  that  time  many  workers  in  their 
fifties  with  more  than  30  years  of  pen- 
sion credits  were  denied  pension  bene- 
fits, even  though  they  had  met  the  re- 
quirements for  vesting  which  had  been 
esUbllshed  in  the  Studebaker  plan. 

This  tragic  experience  prompted  me 
to  introduce  legislation  in  the  88th,  89th, 
and  90th  Congresses  to  safeguard  em- 
ployees from  sudden  termination  of  tm- 
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derfunded  plans.  The  legislation  which 
I  introduce  today  is  similar  In  its  stnic- 
ture  to  the  bills  Introduced  previously 
with  some  technical  modifications.  Ba- 
sically, the  measure  provides  a  program 
of  insurance  similar  to  the  protection 
afforded  bank  deposits  by  the  Federal 
£>eposit  Insurance  Corporation,  or  tlie 
Uisurance  of  mortgage  obligaUons 
Hirough  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  bill  establishes  a  nine-member 
Federal  AdAisory  Council  for  Insurance 
of  Employees'  Pension  Funds,  subject  to 
Presidential  appointment  and  Senate 
confirmaUon.  Those  employers  having 
private  pension  funds  would  be  required 
to  participate  in  order  to  retain  their 
eligibiUty  for  special  tax  treatment  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Premi- 
ums paid  by  each  participaUng  fund 
would  then  provide  a  pension  fund  upon 
which  claims  could  be  made  in  case  of 
a  pension  plan's  failure. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
about  $100  bUlion  held  by  private  pen- 
sion funds  in  the  form  of  reserve  assets. 
These  assets  are  held  to  pay  pensions  to 
■ome  25  to  30  million  active  employees 
currently  covered  by  private  pension 
plans.  By  1980.  it  is  estimated  that  these 
reserve  assets  will  grow  to  more  than 
$250  bilUon  with  some  45  million  workers 
under  these  plans.  Some  2'2  million  re- 
tired men  and  women  are  currently 
drawing  benefits  under  these  plans,  and 
esUmates  pUce  the  number  at  1  milUon 
by  1980.  ^  , 

Figures  such  as  these  give  indicaUon  ol 
the  degree  to  which  the  pubUc  Interest 
is  involved  in  these  private  pension  plans 
and  of  their  Impact,  both  present  and 
prospective,  on  the  economy. 

Between  1954  and  1969.  more  than 
10.000  private  pension  plams  have  failed, 
with  the  result  that  almost  400.000  em- 
ployees have  been  left  with  drastically 
reduced  pensions,  or  even  worse,  no  pen- 
sion at  all.  Certainly  we  cannot  allow 
this  deplorable  situation  to  continue  into 
the  1970'5  and  1980s  when,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  the  number  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  private  pensions  and  the  assets 
therein  will  Increase  tremendously. 

The  necessity  for  prompt  action  la 
further  underlined  by  the  fact  that  these 
plans  are  today  subsidized  to  a  si«nm- 
cant  degree  by  Federal  taxpayers  through 
the  favored  Ux  treatment  afforded  them 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  part 
of  encouraging  their  growth  as  a  signifi- 
cant supplement  to  our  social  security 
system. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  expUcate 
this  bill  at  great  length  here.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  full  explanation  of 
this  bill  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks,  together  with  the  text  of  the 

proposal. 

The  PRESIDIWa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD. 

The  bill  (S.  3517)  to  establish  a  self- 
supporting  Federal  reinsurance  procram 
to  protect  employees  In  the  enjoymait 
of  certain  righU  under  private  pension 
pi*w  tntrodoced  by  Mr.  Haanu.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Ite  tlUe.  referred 
to    the    Committee    on    Finance,    and 


ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«co«d,  as 

follows : 

s.  SSIT 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprenentativts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled. 

BHOrr    TTTU 

SicTtoN  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  m  the 
•Federal    Reinsurance    oX    Private    Pension 

Plans  Act". 

DcriNrrioNa 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  thU  Act— 

(at  The  term  "pension  lund"  means  o 
trust,  pension  plan,  or  other  program  under 
which  an  employer  undertakes  to  provide, 
or  assist  in  providing,  retirement  beneflu  for 
the  exclusive  benent  of  his  employees 
or  their  beneflclarles.  Such  term  doe*  not 
Include  any  plan  or  program  established  by 
a  self-employed  Individual  for  hU  own  bene- 
fit or  for  the  benefit  of  his  survivors  or  estab- 
lished by  one  or  more  owner-employees  ex- 
clusively for  his  or  their  benefit  or  for  the 
benefit  of  his  or  their  survivors. 

(b)  The  term  "eligible  pension  fund- 
means  a  pension  fund  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  401  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
tD  qualified  pension  plans. 

(c>  (H  The  term  "Insured  pension  fund 
means  an  eligible  pension  fund  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  not  leas  than  three 
veirs  and,  for  each  of  such  years,  has  met 
the  requlremenu  set  forth  In  sutjsectlon  (b( 
and  has  been  Insured  under  the  program 
established  under  thU  Act. 

(3)  Any  addition  to.  or  amendment  of.  an 
insured  pension  fund  shall.  If  such  addition 
or  amendment  involve*  a  significant  Increase 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  In  the  un- 
funded liability  of  such  pension  fund,  be 
regarded  as  a  new  and  distinct  pension  fund 
which  can  become  an  "insured  pension  fund" 
only  upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragr-iph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

EST.\BLISHlItl«T    OT    INStniANCE     PBOCaAM 

Sec  3.  There  la  hereby  eaUblUhed  la  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  program  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Insurance  program  for  private  pension  plana 
(hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  "program"). 
The  program  shall  be  administered  by.  or 
under  the  dlrecUoa  and  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

COtmUGKMCJKB    INSUatt    ACAlSn    UKBkB 

pmockAM 

S«c.  4.  (a)  The  program  shall  insure  (to 
the  extent  provided  in  aubsecUon  (b) ) 
beneflclarlea  of  an  Insured  pension  fund 
against  loas  of  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  such  penalon  fund  arising 
from^ 

( 1 )  failure  of  the  amounts  contributed  to 
such  fund  to  provide  benefits  anticipated  at 
the  Ume  such  fund  waa  established .  If  such 
failure  U  attrlbuUble  to  cessation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  him 
In  one  or  more  faclllUea  of  such  employer;  or 
(b)  The  nghU  of  beneficiaries  of  an  In- 
sured pension  fund  shall  only  be  insured 
under  the  program  to  the  extent  that  such 
right*  do  not  exceed — 

(1)  m  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  monthly 
retirement  or  disability  benefit  for  the  em- 
ployee himself,  the  lesser  of  50  per  centum 
of  his  average  monthly  wage  in  the  five-year 
period  for  which  his  eamlnga  were  the 
greateet.  or  WOO  per  month; 

(3)  m  the  case  of  a  right  on  the  part  of 
one  or  more  dependenu.  or  members  of  the 
family,  of  the  employee,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
right  to  a  lump-sum  survivor  benefit  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  an  employee,  an 
amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  rea- 
sonably reUted  to  ttae  amount  determined 
under  tubparagraph  (1 ) . 
In  the  case  ol  a  periodic  benefit  which  la 
paid  on  othMT  Uian  a  monthly  basta.  tha 
mootbly  equivalent  of  such  banefit  abaU  ba 


regarded  as  the  amount  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

(c)  If  an  eligible  pension  fund  has  not 
been  insured  under  the  program  for  each  of 
at  least  the  three  years  preceding  the  time 
when  there  occiurs  the  conUngency  Insured 
against,  the  rights  of  beneficiaries  shall  not 
be  Insured  and  In  lieu  thereof  the  contribu- 
tions made  on  behalf  of  such  pension  fund 
during  such  period  shall  be  returned  to  the 
pension  fund. 


PKCMniM    rO«    PA«TIC1PAT10N    IN    PaOGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  eligible  pension  fund  may. 
upon  application  therefor,  obtain  Insurance 
under   the  program  upon  pa>Tnent  of  such 
annu.'tl  premium  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
separate     premium      rates     for     Insurance 
against  each  of  the  contingencies  described 
In  section  4(a)(1)   and  section  4(n)(2).  In 
establishing  such  premium  rates  for  insur- 
ance against   the  conUngency  described   In 
section  4(a)(2).  the  Secretary  shaU  provide 
that  the  rate  shall  vary,  to  whatever  extent 
Is   appropriate,   for   different   classes   of   In- 
vestments. Premliun  rates  established  under 
this  section  shall  be  uniform  for  all  pension 
funds  Insured  by  the  program  and  shall  be 
applied  to  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  ob- 
ligations and   assets  or  class  of  assets,   re- 
spectively, of  each  insured  pension  fund.  The 
premium  rates  may  be  changed  from  year  to 
year  by  the  Secretary,  when  the  SecreUry 
determines  changes  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  give  effect  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  but  In  no  event  shall  the  premium  rate 
established  for  the  contingency  described  In 
secUon   4(a)(1)    exceed    1    per   centum    for 
each    dollar    of    unfunded    obligations,    nor 
shall  the  aggregate  premium  payable  by  any 
Insured  pension  fund  for  the  contingency  de- 
scribed In  section  4(8)  (2)  exceed  one-quarter 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  such  fund. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  In  determining  premium 
rates,  and  in  establishing  formulas  for  de- 
termining unfunded  obligations  and  assets 
of  pension  funds,  shall  consult  with,  and  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of.  the  Advisory  Council 
(established  by  section  B). 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  (after  consulting  with 
the  Advisory  Council)  determines  that,  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  on  rate  of  premium 
established  under  subsection  (a)  or  for 
other  reasons.  It  Is  not  feasible  to  Insure 
against  loss  of  rights  of  all  l>eneflclarles  of 
Insured  pension  funds,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  insure  the  rights  of  beneficiaries  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  order  of  pri- 
orities^ 

First:  individuals  who,  at  the  time  when 
there  occurs  the  contingency  Insured  against, 
are  receiving  benefits  under  the  pension 
fund,  and  Individual*  who  have  atUlned 
normal  retirement  age  or  If  no  normal  re- 
tirement age  Is  fixed  have  reached  the  age 
when  an  unreduced  old-age  benefit  Is  payable 
under  title  U  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  and  who  are  eligible,  upon  retire- 
ment, for  retirement  l>enefit8  under  the  pen- 
sion fund; 

Second;  Individuals  who,  at  racb  time, 
have  attained  the  age  for  early  retirement 
and  who  are  entitled,  upon  early  retirement, 
to  early  retUement  benefiu  under  the  pen- 
sion fund;  or.  If  the  pension  fund  plan  does 
not  provide  for  early  retirement.  Individuals 
who.  at  «uch  Ume.  have  attained  age  sixty 
and  who.  under  such  pension  fund,  are 
eligible  for  beneflu  upon  retirement; 

Third:  indlvlduaU  who.  at  such  time, 
have  atUlned  age  forty-five; 

Fourth:  Individual*  who,  at  such  time, 
have  attained  age  forty;  and 

Fifth:  in  addition  to  IndlvlduaU  described 
in  the  above  prtoritlea.  such  other  IndlvlduaU 
a*  the  Secretary,  after  consulting  with  the 
Advisory  CTouncU.  ahaU  praacrtba. 

(d)  ParUclpation  in  tlM  program  by  a 
pension  fund  ahaU  be  tannlnatad  by  tha 
Sacratary  upon  taUura,  af  tar  such  raaaoaabla 
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period  as  the  SecreUry  shall  prescribe,  of 
•uch  pension  fund  to  make  payment  of 
premiums  due  for  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

aXVOLVINC    FUND 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
thU  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  re- 
volving fund  Into  which  all  amounte  paid 
into  the  program  as  premiums  shall  be  de- 
posited and  from  which  all  liabilities  in- 
curred under  the  program  shall  be  paid. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  deposit  into  the  revolving 
fund  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  program 
Moneys  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  shall 
bear  a  rate  of  interest  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  the 
average  rate  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  as  of  the  pe- 
riod such  moneys  are  borrowed.  Such  moneys 
shall  be  repaid  by  the  Secretary  from  pre- 
miums paid  Into  the  revolving  fund. 

(c)  Moneys  in  the  revolving  fund  not  re- 
quired for  current  operations  shall  be  In- 
vested in  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  a*  to 
principal  and  interest  by,  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT    TO    INTEaNAI.    BEVENUE    CODE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  defimtlon 
of  qualified  pension  and  other  similar  plans) 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
vUlon*  of  this  subsection,  no  pension  fund 
which,  for  any  taxable  year  U  Insurable  un- 
der the  Federal  Relnstirance  of  Private  Pen- 
sion Plans  Act,  shall  be  a  qualified  penalon 
plan  under  this  section  If  such  fund  Is  not 
Insured  for  such  year  under  the  program 
established  under  such  Act." 

(b)  Section  404(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  deductibility  of  contributions  to 
employees'  annulUes)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  401(a)  (9)  and  (10)"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  401(a)  (9), 
(10).  and  (11)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  thU  section 
BhaU  be  effecUve  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  which  begin  not  less  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act. 

AOVUOBT    COUNCn. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  for  Insurance  of  Em- 
ployees' Pension  Funds  (herelnatfer  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Council"),  which  shall 
oonsUt  of  nine  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Preeldent 
Bhall  select,  for  appointment  to  the  CouncU. 
IndlvlduaU  who  are,  by  reason  of  training  or 
experience,  or  both,  famiUar  with  and  com- 
petent to  deal  with,  problems  involving  em- 
ployees' pension  fund*  and  problems  reUtlng 
to  the  insurance  of  such  funds.  Members  of 
the  Council  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years. 

(b)  Member*  shaU  be  compensated  at  the 
rata  of  $100  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  duUe*  of  the  Advisory  Ooun- 
cU  and  shall  be  enUttod  to  reimbursement 
Xor  traveling  expenses  Incurred  in  attendance 
at  meeting*  of  the  CotincU.  The  AdvUory 
Council  BhaU  meet  at  Washington.  District 
of  OtrfumMa,  upon  call  of  the  Secretary  who 
aball  aarra  as  Chairman  oC  the  Council. 
Mnntinn  ahaU  be  called  by  such  Chairman 
not  leaa  often  than  twice  each  year. 

(e)  It  ahaU  be  the  duty  ot  the  Advisory 
Council  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Sec- 
retary with  rcapact  to  tba  administration  of 
thU  Act. 


The    explanaUon    presented   by   Mr. 
Hartki  Is  as  follows: 
Puauc  KxafsuMAUCE  »t)a  Pbivate  Pension 
Flans 
A.  WEPoaa  OF  THs  rmooBAic 
f  aatabUih  a  Federal  ayatem  of  relaaur- 
I  for  private  pension  plana.  The  program 


would  be  financed  by  premiums  to  be  paid 
by  pension  fimds  as  a  condition  of  qualifi- 
cation for  favorable  Ux  treatment  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Such  a  program 
would  be  similar  to  the  program  of  insurance 
of  deposits  m  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  through  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporations  and  the 
Insurance  of  the  mortgage  obligation  to 
make  future  payments  under  the  Federal 
Housing   Act. 

B.    NEED  rOB  THE   PROCRAM 

Congress  has  provided  through  legislation 
strong  Incentives  for  the  esubllshment  of 
private  pension  plans.  Although  the  re- 
spouse  has  been  gratifying  in  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  such  plans  which  have  been 
Instituted,  the  very  fact  that  most  pension 
programs  have  been  In  existence  for  so  few 
years,  has  created  a  serious  problem.  Since 
most  pension  plans  are  newly  created  they 
are  still  far  from  being  fully  funded  even 
where  a  program  of  funding  has  t>een  under- 
taken. In  fact,  present  tax  regulations  pre- 
clude the  funding  of  past  service  liabilities 
In  less  than  about  12  years;  they  do  not 
require  that  they  be  funded  at  all. 

As  a  result  termination  of  a  pension  plan 
may  mean  that  the  funds  accumulated  are 
Inadequate  to  even  pay  full  pensions  to  those 
nearing  retirement  age,  let  alone  to  protect 
the  benefit  expecutlons  of  other  workers 
who  may  find  that  the  security  they  thought 
they  had  established  for  their  older  years, 
through  the  accumulation  of  pension  credits, 
has  disappeared  overnight. 

The  proposal  embodied  herein  would  Insure 
to  the  worker  at  least  some  measure  of  the 
seciu-lty  which  he  has  rightly  come  to  ex- 
pect; and  becatise  of  lu  self-financing  fea- 
ture would  not  result  In  the  expenditure  of 
1  cent  of  public  funds.  It  would  protect  a 
worker's  investment  In  a  pension  fund  Just 
as  hU  savings  are  Insured  if  deposited  in  a 
savings  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion which  are  protected  by  Insurance 
through  a  Government  corporation.  It 
would  also  insure  the  obligations  of  the 
fund  to  make  futtire  payments  to  him  Jtist 
as  a  mortgagees  right  to  receive  future 
mortgage  paymenU  U  Insiued  by  PHA. 

C.   PENSON  BXGHTS  PBOTECrTD 

It  U  hoped  that  within  the  maximum  pre- 
mlmum  rate  set  by  the  biU  that  aU  credits 
earned  under  all  private  pension  plans  will  be 
able  to  be  protected  against  the  risk  of  ter- 
mination. If.  however,  the  premium  should 
prove  to  be  insufficient,  the  bill  establishes  a 
aeries  of  priorities  for  protection. 

The  highest  priority  would  go  to  those 
who  have  already  retired  and  who  are  receiv- 
ing a  pension  and  to  those  who  are  eligible 
to  retire  under  the  terms  of  their  plan  and 
who  have  attained  normal  retirement  age. 
Next  In  Une  for  consideration  would  be 
those  who  are  eligible  to  retire  by  virtue 
of  having  atuined  the  age  specified  in  the 
plan  for  early  retirement.  If  early  retirement 
U  not  provided,  age  80,  the  usual  age  for 
early  retirement,  should  be  used. 

Third  In  Una  for  poaBlble  coverage  would 
be  those  worker*  whether  or  not  eUgible  to 
retire  who  are  over  the  age  of  46  and  who 
therefore  prestunably  wiU  find  It  impoesible 
to  accumtilate  sulBclent  new  credlU  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  their  old  age. 

Fotirth  in  the  Une  of  priorities  would  be 
those  worker*  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
40.  And  last,  relnstirance  would  be  pro- 
vided for  aU  penalon  credito  regardless  of 
the  age  of  the  individual  at  the  time  of 
termination.  ThU  last  classification  would 
of  courae  provide  the  complete  coverage  of 
every  earned  pension  credit  referred  to  ear- 
Uer  a*  the  ultimate  goal  of  thU  proposal. 
The  dealrabUlty  of  such  extensive  coverage. 
If  at  all  feasible,  need  not  be  resUtad.  * 

It  abould  be  understood  that  Insurance 
of  credits  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  last 
prioritle*  would  not  mean  immediate  pay- 
menu  from  the  pension  reinsurance  system. 


Paymente  would  only  be  made  when  the 
individual  reaches  the  normal  retirement 
age. 

D.  PENSION  PLANS  EUCIBLZ  FOB  INStJKANCE 

The  proposal  contcmpUtes  Insurance  for 
all  private  pension  plans  which  qualify  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  which 
have  been  In  operation  and  have  paid  pre- 
mliuns  for  a  specified  number  of  years^  be- 
fore the  insurance  became  effective  would 
seem  necessary.  Such  a  suicide  clause  would 
seem  necessary  to  prevent  the  esubllshment 
of  a  program  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
plan  win  be  terminated  for  one  of  several 
reasons.  ThU  would  exclude  "pay  as  you  go " 
plans  but  would  Include  all  funded  plan:s 
whether  insured  or  trusteed.  This  would  In- 
clude plans  which  provide  for  Urmlnal 
funding,  which  provide  only  for  the  fund- 
ing of  future  service  llablllUes.  and  which 
provide  for  the  funding  of  both  past  antl 
future  service  liabilities.  It  Is  recognized,  cf 
course,  that  since  these  different  types  rf 
plans  have  significantly  different  levels  cf 
funding,  that  the  unfunded  UablUtles  will 
vary  from  plan  to  plan.  Since  It  U  this  un- 
funded llabiUty  that  will  be  Insured,  the 
amount  of  the  Individual  plan's  premium 
will  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  unfunded  liabUity. 

While  the  bin  proposes  to  Insure  all  quali- 
fied pension  plans,  further  study  may  prove 
It  necessary  to  require  a  reasonable  amorti- 
zation program  (30  or  40  years)  for  past 
service  UabUltles.  Such  a  requirement  may 
be  necessary  If  It  U  determined  that  the 
reinsurance  scheme  would  progressively  be- 
come more  expensive  because  of  the  Utlip 
unfunded  liabilities  of  aging  flmM. 

The  only  UmiUtlon  which  I  l>elleve  should 
be  placed  on  this  all-inclusive  aspect  of  the 
Insurance  U  one  related  to  the  amount  cf 
benefit  which  anv  particular  plan  promises 
to  lU  members.  This  would  be  similar  to 
the  limlUtlon  of  $10,000  of  savings  which 
are  eligible  for  Insurance  under  existing  pr*-- 
grams.  Such  UmlUtions  are  set  forth  In  the 
bUl. 

E.    BISKS   AGAINST   WHICH   THE   SYSTEM   SHOtTI-D 

iNstraE 

The  reinsurance  system  wotild  insure 
against  all  risks  to  earned  pension  credlte  If 
It  U  to  provide  a  meaningful  sense  of  se- 
curity to  the  employee.  These  risks  fall  Into 
two  categories:  (1)  rUks  to  the  pUn  which 
depend  on  the  degree  to  which  It  is  funded, 
and  (2)  risks  to  the  plan  which  depend  on 
forces  outside  of  It  and  which  operate  Ir- 
respective of  the  extent  to  which  It  U  funded. 

A  clear  example  of  a  risk  in  the  first  cate- 
gory would  be  the  terminaUon  of  a  plan 
because  of  the  business  faUure  of  the  em- 
ployer. In  such  a  case  the  risk  insured 
against  would  be  ito  unfunded  UabUity 
which  U  attribuUble  to  the  rlgbta  which  are 
insured.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the 
premium  for  Insurance  of  thU  risk  would  be 
determined  by  the  amotmt  of  tinfunded  Ua- 
bUltles. 

Since  the  reinsurance  plan  U  baslcaUy  un- 
derwriUng  the  benefit  leveU  set  fortii  In  the 
ptan,  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  UablUty, 
both  for  the  purpoee  of  determining  the  Ua- 
blUty insured  and  the  premium  charged, 
would  be  datennlned  on  the  baau  of  a  set  of 
standard  actuarial  as«umptiop«.  These  *c- 
^.»r4>i  aasumpttoo*  eould  be  determined  by 
tha  Secretary  on  the  basU  oC  ooa*alta«lon 
with  the  Advisory  OouncU  aetabUabed  epedf - 
loaUy  for  the  purpoee  of  eooaultattoo  on  the 
l^opoeed  {Mrogram. 

When  tha  employer  baa  not  gone  out  or 
btislness,  but  has  closed  a  plant  or  reduced 
the  work  force,  continued  funding  of  the 
past  ■ervlce  UabUlty  may  beoama  aatax  a 
burden  as  to  jeopardlM  tba  ertstiwea  <rf  the 
,«nalBing  operation.  To  pcotoet  tba  ilghu 
f^  liotb  tanmnating  and  eontlnwng  em- 
ployaea.  the  MU  providaa  that  wbara  there  U 
a  partial  tennlnation.  daterminad  In  acoord- 
anoe  with  recent  mtemal  Bevenue  Service 
Regulations  (code  aec.  401(a)(7)).  an  ap- 
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proprtate  portion  o(  the  aj<>eu  would  be  r1- 
Iocat«<l  to  the  terminating  employees.  The 
reinsurance  would  then  pick  up  any  addl* 
rionnl  liability  on  behaU  of  thoee  employeee 
The  employer  would  continue  operation  of 
his  plan,  with  the  remaining  awieis.  on  t>e- 
tiAlf  ot  the  continuing  employees. 

Where  there  la  no  termtiiRtiun.  the  pro- 
i;ram  would  not  l>e  appUcnble  but  the  per 
r  :pUa  pnst  service  amortization  payment  on 
I  plan  exceeds  some  specified  percentage  (e  g  . 
2(v.>  percent)  of  the  initial  per  capita  past 
service  amortization  payment,  usually  aa  a 
risult  of  a  severe  reduction  In  the  work  force. 
the  reinsurance  would  assume  any  past  serv- 
ice liability  tinaucing  required  which  Is  in 
excess  of  the  specified  percentage 

The  second  type  of  risk  dlBerent  from 
those  which  we  have  been  dlscuMing  and 
which  should  t>e  Insured  ag.iln.<t.  is  the  risk 
of  depreciation  ot  the  funded  assets.  The 
risk  involved,  in  the  situation  Is  probably 
very  slight  and  Is  not  dependent  ou  the  size 
of  the  unfunded  liability.  The  premium  for 
this  risk  is.  therefore,  computed  separately 
than  the  premium  for  insuring  the  unfunded 
liabilities  While  the  risk  here  would  de- 
pend upon  the  types  of  assets,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  administratively  unfeasible,  as  well 
as  undesirable  to  set  reinsurance  premiums 
for  individual  Investments  at  the  snme  time 
consideration  might  be  given  to  vary  the 
premium  by  class  of  assets;  I  e..  Government 
bonds,  stocks,  mortgages,  etc. 

Since  the  premiums  established,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  second  risk  outlined 
above,  may  eventually  prove  to  be  excessive  , 
the  legislation  Includes  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  administrator  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension or  reduction  of  either  type  of  premi- 
um for  a  period  of  time. 

r    KSTABLtSHMENT  AND  AOMIKISTmATION  OF 

aaiNstniANCE  ststkm 

The  moat  logical  existing  agency  to  admin- 
ister the  system  of  reinsurance  for  private 
pension  plans  would  t>e  the  Social  Security 
Administration  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  In  addition  to  having 
the  actuarial  and  technical  personnel  who 
are  engaged  In  a  similar  operation,  the  ad- 
oUnlstration  by  the  social  security  oOces 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  automatic 
notification  to  a  prospective  pensioner  under 
a  private  plan  at  the  time  he  files  an  appli- 
cation for  social  security  benefits. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
borrow  moneys  from  the  Treasury  for  the 
establishment  of  a  reinsurance  fund.  This 
money  would  be  repaid  by  the  premltuns 
which  the  fund  would  receive  and  the  legis- 
lation would  thereby  achieve  a  self-Pnanctng 
status  at  no  coat  to  the  public 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  176— 
INTRODUCmON  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION DESIGNATING  "D  FOR 
DECENCY  WEEK  • 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  In  his  May  2.  1949.  message 
to  Congress  dealing  with  obscenity  and 
pornography  stated: 

The  ultimate  answer  lies  not  with  the 
government  but  with  the  people.  What  is 
required  Is  a  dtlaena'  crusade  against  the 
obscene.  When  Indecent  books  no  longer  find 
a  market,  when  pornographic  films  can  no 
longer  draw  an  audience,  when  obscene  playa 
open  to  empty  houses,  then  the  tide  will 
turn.  Government  can  maintain  the  dikes 
against  obscenity,  but  only  people  can  turn 
back  the  tide. 

I  introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  dlstingtilshed  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  HATmLD).  a  Joint  resolution  that 
can  start  the  "citizens'  crusade  against 
the  obscene"  stiggested  by  the  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 


text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

This  resolution  will  ask  the  President 
to  declare  the  week  of  May  17  through 
May  23.  1970,  as  "D  for  Decency  Week" 
and  will  call  upon  all  Americans  to  ob- 
ser\'e  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
nionie.s  and  activities. 

I  am  introducing  this  resolution  be- 
cause of  my  grave  concern  over  the  In- 
crease in  obscene  materials  foimd 
throuKhout  the  Nation  During  the  past 
several  years,  a  veritable  flood  of  porno- 
graphic material,  obscene  books,  and  re- 
pulsive pictures  have  appropriated  most 
of  the  space  on  the  sidewalk  newsstands 
In  many  of  our  commimities.  as  well  as 
being  displayed  for  sale  In  drugstores 
and  other  retail  outlets,  often  in  residen- 
tial areas,  near  homes,  churches,  and 
schools. 

I  believe  the  declaration  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  "D  for  Decency  Week"  will  alert 
local  cltlzeivs  and  organizations  to  the 
threat  of  this  material  to  our  youth  and 
will  encourage  them  to  organize  an  edu- 
cational campaign  as  to  how  each  citizen 
can  be  effective  In  the  fight  against  the 
purveyors'  traffic  in  dirty  books,  dirty 
pictures,  and  dirty  Alms. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  barren  M.  Dorn. 
the  distinguished  supervisor  for  the  Fifth 
District  of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  for 
initiating;  this  program.  Upon  Supervisor 
Dorns  motion,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  has.  for  the  past  2 
years,  declared  a  week  as  "D  for  Decency 
Week  "  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  ursed 
the  citizens  of  the  county  to  engaKe  in  a 
concerted  campaign  against  obscene  ma- 
terial. For  this  action  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Las 
Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  support  of  this 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  176  •  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  May 
17.  1970.  through  May  23.  1970.  as  "D  for 
Decency  Week,  "  Introduced  by  Mr. 
McRPHT  <  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatticld)  . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.J.    Res.    176 

Whereas  the  amount  of  obscene  and 
pornographic  material  t>elng  sold  and  other- 
wise distributed  throughout  the  Onlted 
States  continues  to  Increase  at  an  alarming 
rate:  and 

Whereas  such  material  has  no  redeeming 
social  value  to  the  Nation  or  the  Anaerlcan 
people;  and 

Whereas  too  much  of  such  material  Is  find- 
ing Its  way  Into  the  hands  of  the  youth  of 
the  country:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  b]/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order  to  focus 
national  attention  on  the  need  to  reduce  and 
control  the  vast  quantities  of  obscene  and 
pornographic  material  being  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lam»tlon  designating  the  week  of  May  17. 
1B70.  through  May  33.   1970.  as  "D  for  De- 


cency Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Interested  groups 
and  organizations  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S     330T 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mondalc).  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon*,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Eagleton  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  «Mr.  Hart>.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huches>,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph • .  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydincs*.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young >  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3307,  to  prevent  further  increases  in 
piemium.s  for  part  B  of  medicare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch*.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  ( Mr.  YocNc  > .  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  3355.  the  Heart  Disease. 
Cancer.  Stroke  and  Kidney  Disease 
Amendments  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    33SS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge).  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  tlie  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller*  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
3385,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  Income  lim- 
itations applicable  to  non-servlce-con- 
nected  pensions  for  veterans  and  widows, 
to  increase  the  Income  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  dependent  parents, 
and  to  liberalize  the  rates  of  such  pen- 
sions and  such  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.    3«1S 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  Its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3418,  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  to  assist  them  In  establishing 
special  departments  and  programs  in 
the  field  of  family  practice,  and  other- 
wise to  encourage  and  promote  the  train- 
ing of  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel in  the  fleld  of  family  medicine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at 
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its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  351, 
calling  for  mutual  cease-fire  and  politi- 
cal settlement  in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL  TO  PROVIDE  A 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    531 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  B.^YH),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings).  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  us.  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S. 
3)  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
provide  a  group  life  insurance  program 
for  State  and  local  government  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

We  cannot  call  ourselves  free  men  if 
we  cannot  walk  our  streets  in  safety.  If 
we  cannot  sleep  in  peace  in  our  homes, 
if  we  cannot  conduct  our  business  with- 
out fear.  The  threat  of  the  criminal  is 
one  that  all  of  us  feel  directly  and  daily. 
It  is  a  threat  that  we  all  sense  is  grow- 
ing. It  Is  one  that  we  all  as  individuals 
'    feel  powerless  to  deal  with,  a  disease  be- 
yond our  control,  an  infection  which  we 
cannot  really  protect  ourselves  against. 
We  are  so  fearful  that  we  fall  prey  to 
,  X  ,  those  who  purvey  panaceas.  We  look  for 

*3l  scapegoats  to  vent  our  fear  and  frustra- 

tion  on.  We  let  ourselves  be  fooled  into 
thinking  there  are  easy  answers. 

There  are  answers.  They  are  not  com- 
plete answers.  And  they  are  certainly  not 
easy  answers.  They  take  hard  work,  and 
time  and  resources,  and  confidence  in 
the  strength  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. They  take  effort  by  each  of  us  as 
Individuals,  in  our  local  communities,  in 
our  State  governments,  and  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

I  believe  that  effort  has  begun  over  the 
last  decade.  During  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations,  new  Federal 
laws  were  passed  to  strike  at  organized 
crime;  a  massive  new  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
was  developed,  tested  and  adopted;  the 
States  and  localities  were  spurred  on  to 
establish  their  own  anticrime  planning 
programs;  and  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission provided  us  with  a  blueprint  for 
a  comprehensive  and  rational  attack  on 
the  scourge  of  crime.  All  of  those  activi- 
ties laid  a  solid  foundation  for  that  at- 
tack, and  now  our  Job  is  to  carry  it  out. 
Of  course,  we  must  stop  crime  at  its 
roots,  by  eliminating  the  poverty,  illiter- 
acy, deprivation,  and  imemployment  that 
sow  and  nurture  the  seeds  of  crime.  But 
wc  cannot  wait  for  that.  In  the  mean- 
while, we  must  deal  with  crime  where  we 
find  it.  We  must  certainly  do  something 
about  our  corrections  system.  It  Is  in  our 
prisons  and  In  our  parole  and  probation 
systems  that  we  have  the  people  who 
we  loiow  are  most  likely  to  commit  fu- 
ture crimes.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
.  rehabilitate  them  if  we  wish,  but  our 
record  is  not  good.  On  a  national  basis. 


one-third  of  those  who  are  released  from 
prison  will  be  reimprisoned  within  5 
years.  And  they  will  cont mue  to  do  so 
unless  we  make  our  corrections  process 
one  which  really  corrects  and  rehabili- 
tates through  educational  and  vocational 
training  and  guidance  and  meaningful 
supervision. 

Our  court  system  Is  sadly  In  need  of 
modernization.  We  have  to  apply  modem 
methods  of  administration,  including 
computers,  to  the  scheduling  and  proc- 
essing of  court  business.  We  need  more 
judges  and  prosecutors  and  defense  at- 
torneys and  administrators,  and  more 
training  for  them,  so  that  they  can  pro- 
vide Justice  swiftly,  fairly,  efficiently  and 
consistently. 

Finally,  and  most  immediately,  we  must 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our  police 
forces.  We  must  provide  them  with  20th 
century  equipment  and  techniques.  In 
the  age  of  lasers  and  live  TV  from  the 
moon,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  officer 
on  the  street  should  be  confined  to  a 
nightstick,  a  revolver,  and  a  dime  for  the 
pay  phone.  We  must  provide  our  police 
officers  with  the  training  to  do  the  best 
possible  job.  And  we  must  give  them  op- 
portunities for  advanced  education  so 
that  those  who  wish  may  broaden  their 
horizons  and  more  fully  understand  the 
society  which  they  protect. 

But  we  want  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers not  only  to  act  professional,  we  want 
them  to  feel  professional.  And  that  re- 
quires giving  them  the  kind  of  public  re- 
spect, personal  dignity,  incomes,  working 
CDnditions.  and  fringe  benefits  that  we 
give  other  kinds  of  professionals  In  the 
community.  It  is  hard  to  expect  people  to 
look  up  to  men  who  must  begin  and  end 
their  day  In  dark  and  dingy  station 
houses.  It  is  hard  for  policemen's  fami- 
nes to  feel  proper  pride  if  they  are  not 
adequately  protected  by  health  and  life 
and  accidental  death  and  disability  in- 
surance, and  by  a  proper  retirement 
program. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  saw 
the  importance  of  police  professionalism 
and  dignity,  and  placed  its  prestige  be- 
hind efforts  in  that  direction  In  1967.  In 
response  to  their  recommendation  and  to 
other  discussions  I  had  with  law  en- 
forcement experts  and  community  lead- 
ers, I  proposed  in  that  year  a  plan  to  give 
all  police  officers  in  the  United  States 
access  to  low  cost  and  broad  coverage 
life  insurance.  I  felt  that  this  plan  would 
not  only  provide  a  vitally  needed  addi- 
tion to  police  benefits,  but  would  also 
be  symbolic  of  the  Nation's  determina- 
tion to  support  law  enforcement  not  only 
In  word  but  In  deed.  In  Its  original  form, 
my  proposal  was  an  amendment  to  a  bill, 
now  law,  which  provided  for  Federal 
payments  to  State  and  local  officers  who 
were  killed  while  pursuing  Federal  crim- 
inals. I  felt  that  the  bill  was  meritorious, 
but  too  narrow,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  see  to  it  that  officers' 
families  had  life  Insurance  protection 
whatever  the  cause  of  death.  My  re- 
search showed  that  for  some  policemen, 
such  as  traffic  patrolmen,  motorcycle 
officers,  vice  squads,  and  pilots,  life  In- 
surance was  extremely  expensive,  and 
double  Indemnity  protection  was  im- 
avallable.  As  a  result,  because  of  their 


Jobs,  they  were  not  protected  with  life 
Insurance  even  when  not  working.  For 
many  other  officer*,  given  their  salary 
rates,  adequate  life  Insurance  was  a 
luxury  which  they  Just  could  not  afford, 
and  thus  their  famiUes  were  left  unpro- 
tected as  well.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
revised  and  Improved  my  original  bill 
and  introduced  a  second  version  early 
in  thlc  Congress.  The  present  dengn  Is 
patterned  after  the  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  program,  which  is  avail- 
able to  very  member  of  our  Armed  Forc?3 

The  amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
t->day  contains  final  revisions  which  will 
provide  for  the  retention  of  existing 
group  life  insurance  plans  with  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  where  the  poUce  of- 
ficers prefer  that  to  the  Federal  group 
plan.  This  bill  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  officers  themselves  to  de- 
cide whether  the  existing  plan  or  the 
LEGLI  plan  offers  them  a  better  combi- 
nation of  costs  and  benefits.  It  will  allow 
any  department  to  present  to  its  officers 
the  full  facts  on  each  plan,  and  If  a 
majority  votes  to  retain  the  existing  plan, 
the  agency  wUl  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
Federal  contribution  to  the  premiums 
for  the  existing  plan,  in  an  amount  up 
to  one-fourth  of  the  equivalent  premi- 
ums under  the  Federal  plan. 

The  new  law  enforcement  group  life 
insurance— LEGLI— program,  will  be 
administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  the  insurance  itself  will  be 
carried  and  paid  by  private  life  insur- 
ance companies.  Each  participating  of- 
ficer will  be  entitled  to  coverage  in  the 
amount  of  his  annual  salary  plus  $2,000 
rounded  to  the  next  highest  thousand. 
Thus,  an  officer  earning  S6,500  a  year 
would  have  a  $9,000  policy.  He  would  be 
covered  on  or  off  the  job  and  would  re- 
ceive double  Indemnity  for  accidental 
death.  There  would  also  be  coverage  for 
loss  of  limb  or  eyesight.  There  would  be 
a  premium  for  all  officers  everywhere, 
which  we  presently  estimate  to  be  50 
cents  per  month  per  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  coverage.  Thus,  for  the  $9,000 
policy,  the  total  monthly  premium  cost 
would  be  $4.50.  However,  the  bill  allows 
for  a  F^eral  contribution  of  up  to  one- 
third,  so  that  the  officer  himself  would 
be  left  with  a  charge  of  only  $3  per 
month,  or  $38  per  year  on  that  $9,000 
policy.  Of  course,  the  premium  rates  and 
Federal  contributions  might  vary  de- 
pending on  experience  with  the  plan. 
Also,  in  some  places  there  may  be  a  State 
or  local  contribution  to  the  premium 
which  would  lower  the  cost  to  the  officer 
even  further. 

Early  this  month  I  held  two  Informal 
hearings  in  Massachusetts  on  this  bill  to 
determine  how  such  a  program  might  be 
received  on  the  local  level.  I  wanted  to 
talk  with  the  patrolmen  and  their  chiefs, 
with  local  government  officials  and  In- 
surance company  representatives,  and 
with  the  widows  of  policemen,  about  the 
needs  of  the  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer and  what  could  be  done  for  him  and 
his  family. 

Those  of  us  from  Massachusetts  can 
be  very  proud  on  two  coimts. 

First,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  one  of  the  first  Hundred  Clubs 
in  the  NaUon.  As  a  director  of  this  group 
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of  public-spirited  citizens,  I  have 
watched  over  the  years  a*  It  has  moved 
In  to  pro\ide  immediate  assistance  to  the 
families  of  policemen  and  firemen  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  so  that  they  can  get 
thic.ui;h  those  terrible  first  days  after 
tra'--edy  strikes  and  can  be  secure  in  their 
!i<  iHK  arranj;ements. 

Second,  in  many  of  our  towns  and  cities 
a  start  has  already  been  made  toward 
piovidmg  adequate  life  insurance  cov- 
cra^c.  On  the  whole,  our  record  is  prob- 
ably better  than  in  most  States,  and 
working  together  our  law  enforcement 
aut-ncies  and  Insurance  industry  have 
developed  insurance  programs  which  can 
cover  many  of  our  ofBcers.  Howe\'€r  1 
learned  at  these  hearings  that  the  rec- 
ord could  be  greatly  improved  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Federal  proyram  of  ?roup  life 
insurance. 

While  many  communities  do  extend 
life  insurance  benefits  to  all  local  em- 
ployees, a  great  many  more  can  offer 
only  ver>  limited  coverage — barely  suf- 
ficient to  meet  funeral  expenses.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  benefit  policemen  from 
all  communities — those  with  existing 
program.^  and  those  without.  It  will  en- 
able smaller  communities  to  offer  re- 
cruits roughly  the  same  life  insurance 
benefits  they  could  obtain  elsewhere.  It 
will  reward  communities  who  have  taken 
the  step  of  establishing  group  programs 
with  a  Federal  subsidy  pegged  to  their 
contribution  to  the  existing  program.  In 
short,  this  legislation  would  enable  any 
poUceman  from  any  locality  to  protect 
his  wife  and  children  at  a  cost  he  can 
afford. 

The  witnesses  at  our  hearings  in  Mas- 
sachusetts convinced  me  all  the  more 
that  this  step  must  be  taken.  The  patrol- 
men and  police  chiefs  indicated  their 
support  for  this  program.  The  widows 
of  policemen  spoke  eloquently  as  to  the 
need  for  such  insurance. 

In  its  present  form  this  bill  does  not 
extend  the  life  insurance  program  to 
cover  the  Nation's  firefighters.  As  I  have 
indicated,  my  bill  grew  out  of  the  work 
of  the  Crime  Commission  and  out  of  an- 
other bill  relating  to  police  officers.  The 
cost  figures  have  also  been  ba&ed  on  ex- 
perience with  police  work.  However,  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  at  hearings  the 
information  which  would  provide  a  legal 
and  practical  basis  for  expanding  the 
program  to  firemen. 

The  flist  duty  of  Government  is  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens,  and  the  first  line  of 
protection  is  the  policemen.  I  hope  that 
we  m  Congress  can  act  soon  to  assist  the 
policemen  and  their  families  in  this  and 
others  ways,  so  that  "support  your  local 
police"  can  become  a  plan  for  action,  not 
just  a  btunper  sticker. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  amendment  (No.  531 »  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows: 

AMxmiCKNT  No.  531 
Strike   all  aXt«r  the  enacting  clau.se   and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Law 
Enforcement  Officers'  Oroup  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1970. 

"OETlNniONS 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act— 

••(1»  The  term  month'  means  a  month 
which  runs  from  a  given  day  In  one  month 
to  a  day  of  the  corresponding  numt>er  in  the 
next  or  speclHed  succeeding  month,  except 
where  the  l«st  mouth  has  not  so  muny  days. 
In  which  event  It  expire*  on  tiie  lost  day  oi 
the   month. 

•■(2 1  The  rcrsu  lull-tune'  means  such  pe- 
riod or  type  of  employment  or  duty  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regti'  ition  prt'miilB.>ted  by  the 
Attorney  OenerHl 

"(3»  The  term  l!<w  enforcement  otflcer 
means,  pursuant  to  reKulatlon^  promul- 
gated by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  an  individual 
who  IS  employed  full-tUne  by  a  State  or  u 
unit  of  local  Rovernment  primarily  to  patrol 
the  highways  or  otherwise  preserve  order  and 
enforce  the  laws. 

"(4)  The  term  State'  mean-s  any  State  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

••i5i  The  term  'unit  of  local  goverimient 
moans  any  city,  county,  township,  town, 
borough,  parish,  village,  or  other  general 
purpose  subdivision  of  a  Stale,  or  any  Indian 
Uibe  which  the  Secretary  of  Interior  deter- 
mines performs  law  eniorcement  functions 

"CLlCXBLC    INdi;RA.NC't.    CUMPANIl^ 

Sec  3.  (a»  The  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  au- 
thorized, without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5i. 
to  purchase  from  one  or  more  life  Insurance 
companies  a  policy  or  policies  of  group  life 
Insurance  to  provide  the  benetlts  provided 
under  this  Act  Each  such  life  insurance 
company  must  (li  l>e  licensed  to  Issue  Ule 
Insurance  in  each  of  the  nfty  States  of  the 
Cnued  States  and  In  the  Dtatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, and  t2»  as  of  the  moat  recent  Decem- 
ber .11  for  which  Information  Is  available  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral.  have  In  effect  at  least 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  group 
life  insurance  which  all  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  In  effect  in  the  United  States. 

•■(bi  Any  life  Insurance  company  Issuing 
•uch  a  policy  shall  establish  an  administra- 
tive office  at  a  place  and  under  a  name 
designated   by  the  Attorney   General 

-.ci  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  arrange 
with  each  life  Insurance  company  Issuing 
any  policy  under  this  Act  to  reinsure,  under 
condHloixs  approved  by  blm.  portions  of  the 
total  amount  of  insurance  under  such  policy 
with  such  other  life  insurance  companies 
(which  meet  qualifying  criteria  set  forth  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral)  as  may  elect  to  par- 
ticipate in  such   reinsurance. 

•id)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  at  any 
time  discontinue  any  policy  which  he  has 
purchased  from  any  insurance  company  un- 
der this  Act. 

"maoNs  uistntxD:  amovnt 
•  Sec  4.  (a)  Any  policy  of  insurance  pur- 
chaited  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  under  this 
Act  shall  automatically  Insure  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  by  a  State  or  unit  of  local  government 
which  has  (I)  applied  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
era! for  participation  In  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram provided  under  this  Act.  and  (3)  agreed 
to  deduct  from  such  officers  pay  the  amount 
of  the  jwemlum  and  forward  such  amount 
to  the  Department  of  Jiwtlce  or  such  other 
agency  as  Is  designated  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  as  the  collection  agency  for  such 
premiums.  The  insurance  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  from  the  first  day  agreed 
upon  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  re- 
sponsible official  of  the  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  making  application  for  partici- 
pation In  the  program  as  to  law  enforcetnent 
officers  then  on  the  payroll,  and  as  to  law 
•nlorcement  officers  thereafter  entering  on 
full-time  duty  from  the  first  day  of  such 


duty  Tlie  insurance  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  so  Insure  all  such  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers unless  any  such  officer  elects  In  writing 
not  to  be  insured  under  this  Act.  If  any 
such  oflloer  elects  not  to  be  Insured  under 
this  Act  he  may  thereafter.  If  eligible,  be  In- 
sured under  tills  Act  upon  written  appllc.i- 
tlon,  proof  of  good  health  and  compliance 
with  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

'(b)  A  law  eniorcement  officer  eligible  for 
insurance  under  this  Act  Ls  entitled  to  be 
insured  for  an  amount  of  group  life  Insur- 
ance, plus  an  equal  amount  of  group  uccl- 
deut.il  death  and  dl.'imembem.eiit  Insurance. 
In  accordance  with   the  following  soliedule 


i>  aniiuM  lat  n 


G-ealm 
ni.)n 


0 

M.OtlO 
$9,000    . 

SIO.UIU 

SII.OOU 

$12000 

$13,000 

$I4.U0(J 

$1S.000 

$16,000 

$17,000 

$11,000 

$19.iXM 

$70,000 

$21,000 

$22,000 

$23,000 

K4.000 

$2V0OO 

t2«,0U0. 

V7.000 

$2«.000 

$29.noo 


But  rat 
ttiin 


$t.oon 

9.00U 
lU.OUO 
II.OOU 
12.000 
13.000 
14,000 
IS.OUO 
16.000 
17.000 
18.000 
19.000 
20.000 
21.000 
22,000 
23.000 
24.000 
2S.0OO 
26.00U 
27.001 
?».000 
rt.OOO 


The  amouKt  ol  j;iu'.ip 

AaHlenI*! 

d<Mth  and  dis- 

1 1'e      1  lembecment 


$10,000 
11,000 
12,000 
13.00U 
14.000 
IS,  000 
i6,00U 
17,000 
18,000 
19,000 
20,000 
21.000 
22.000 
23.000 
24,000 
2S.000 
26.000 
27,000 
28.000 
29,000 
30,000 
31,000 
32,000 


$10.0'W 
ll.OOU 
12.000 
13.000 
14.000 
15.000 
16,000 
17.000 
18.000 
19. 000 
20.000 
21.000 
22.000 
23.000 
24.00U 
2S.0O0 
26.0U0 
27.000 
28.0OJ 
29.000 
30.000 
31,000 
32,0011 


Tlie  amount  of  such  Insurance  shall  auto- 
matically Increase  at  any  time  the  amount 
of  Increases  In  the  annual  Iwslc  rate  of  pay 
places  any  such  officer  In  a  new  pay  brackei 
of  the  schedule. 

••(c)  Subject  to  the  conditions  and  limi- 
tations approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
and  which  shall  be  Included  In  the  policy 
purchased  by  him.  the  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  Insurance  shall 
provide  for  the  following  paymenU: 

•  Loss  -Amount  payable 

For  loss  of  :tle  Full    amount    shown 

In  the  schedule  In 
subsection    (b)    ol 
this  section. 
Lo«.  of  one  hHiid  or  oJ   One      half      of      the 
one  foot  or  loss  of       amount    shown    In 
sljjht  of  one  eye  the      schedule      Jn 

subsection    (b)    of 
this  section. 
Lo«s  of  two  or  more  Full    amount   shown 
members  or  loss  of       In  the  schedule  In 
sight   In   both  eves        subsection    (b)    of 
this  section. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  Insurance  that 
may  be  paid  In  the  case  of  any  Insured  as 
the  result  of  any  one  accident  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  shown  In  the  schedule  in 
sulisectlon  (b)   of  this  section. 

•■(d)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  providing  for  the  conver- 
sion of  other  than  annual  rates  of  pay  to 
annual  rates  of  pay  and  shall  specify  the 
types  of  pay  Included  In  annual  pay. 

••TZaMtNATION    OF   COVEBACE 

"Stc.  5.  Each  policy  purchased  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  under  this  Act  shall  contain 
a  provision.  In  terms  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  to  the  effect  that  any  In- 
surance thereunder  on  any  law  enforcement 
officer  shall  cease  thirty-one  days  after  (1) 
his  sepsratlon  or  release  from  full-time  duty 
as  such  an  officer  or  (3)  discontinuance  ol 
his  pay  as  such  an  officer,  whichever  U 
earlier 
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"coNvnsioN 
"Sec.  6.  Each  policy  purchased  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  under  this  Act  shall  contain 
a  provision  for  the  conversion  of  such  Insur- 
ance effective  the  day  following  the  date 
such  insurance  would  cease  as  provided  In 
section  6  of  this  Act.  During  the  period  such 
Insurance  is  In  force  the  Insured,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  office  established  under  section 
3(b)  of  this  Act.  shall  be  furnished  a  lUt 
of  life  Insurance  companies  participating  In 
the  program  established  vinder  this  Act  and 
upon  written  application  (within  such  pe- 
riod) to  the  participating  company  selected 
by  the  Insured  and  payment  of  the  required 
premiums  be  granted  Insurance  without  p 
medical  examlnaUon  on  a  permanent  plan 
then  currently  written  by  such  company 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  of 
any  sum  less  than  the  face  value  thereof  or 
for  the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  of 
premiums  If  the  Insured  engages  in  law  en- 
forcement activities.  In  addition  to  the  life 
Insurance  companies  participating  In  the 
program  established  under  this  Act,  such 
list  shall  Include  additional  life  Insurance 
companies  (not  so  participating)  which  meet 
qualifying  criteria,  terms,  and  condlUons 
established  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
agree  to  sell  Insurance  to  any  eligible  In- 
sured In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"wrrHHOiaiNC  or  premiums  from  pat 
"Sec.  7.  During  any  period  In  which  a  law 
enforcement  officer  Is  Insured  under  a  policy 
of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral under  this  Act.  his  employer  shall  with- 
hold each  month  from  his  basic  or  other  pay 
until  separation  or  release  from  full-time 
duty  as  a  law  enforcement  officer  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
such  officer's  share  of  the  cost  of  his  group 
life  Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dls- 
meml>erment  insurance.  Any  such  amount 
not  withheld  from  the  basic  or  other  pay  of 
such  officer  Insured  under  this  Act  while  on 
fuUtlme  duty  as  a  law  enforcement  officer, 
If  not  otherwise  paid,  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  of  any  insurance  thereafter 
payable.  The  Initial  monthly  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  be  charged 
any  law  enforcement  officer  for  each  unit  of 
Insurance  under  this  Act  may  be  continued 
from  year  to  year,  except  that  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  may  redetermine  such  monthly 
amount  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  experience. 

•'SHARING     or     COST     INSURANCE 

'•Sec.  8.  For  each  month  any  law  enforce- 
ment officer  is  Insured  under  this  Act  the 
United  States  shall  bear  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  such  Insurance  or  such 
lesser  amount  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  a  practic- 
able and  equitable  obligation  of  the  United 
States  in  assisting  the  States  and  units  of 
local  government  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
personnel  for  their  law  enforcement  forces. 

"investment;  expenses 
'•Sec.  9.  (a)  The  sums  withheld  from  the 
basic  or  other  pay  of  law  enforcement  officers 
as  premiums  for  Insurance  under  section  7 
of  this  Act  and  any  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  Insurance  borne  by  the  United  States 
under  section  8  of  this  Act.  together  with  the 
Income  derived  from  any  dividends  or  pre- 
mium rate  readjustment  received  from  In- 
surers shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  a 
revolving  fund  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  All  premium  payments 
on  any  Insurance  policy  or  policies  purchased 
under  this  Act  and  the  administrative  cost 
of  the  Insurance  program  established  by  this 
Act  to  the  department  or  agency  vested  with 
the  responsibility  for  Its  supervision  shall  be 
paid  from  the  revolving  fund. 

'•(b)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 


administrative  cost  of  the  program  to  the 
department  or  agency  designated  by  him.  and 
all  current  premium  payments  on  any  policy 
purchased  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  invest  In  and 
to  sell  and  retire  special  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  for  the 
account  of  the  revolving  fund.  Such  obliga- 
tions issued  for  this  purpose  shall  have 
maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  for  the 
needs  of  the  fund  and  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield 
(computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  date  of  issue)  on  all  marketable  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are 
not  due  or  callable  until  after  the  expiration 
of  four  years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month;  except  that  where  such  average  mar- 
ket yield  Is  not  a  mulUple  of  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such 
obligation  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum  nearest  market  yield. 

"beneficiaries;  payment  or  insurance 

•Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  amount  of  Insurance  In 
force  under  this  Act  on  any  law  enforcement 
officer  or  former  law  enforcement  officer  on 
the  date  of  his  death  shall  be  paid,  upon  es- 
tablishment of  a  valid  claim  therefor  to  the 
person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date  of 
his  death,  In  the  following  order  of  prece- 
dence : 

•First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as 
the  law  enforcement  officer  or  former  law 
enforcement  officer  may  have  designated  by 
a  writing  received  in  his  employer's  office 
prior  to  his  death; 

"Second,  If  there  be  no  such  beneficiary,  to 
the  widow  or  widower  of  such  officer  or 
former  officer; 

•Third,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  such  officer  or  former  offl<>er 
and  descendants  of  deceased  children  by  rep- 
resentation; 

••Fourth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  par- 
ents of  such  officer  or  former  officer  or  the 
survivor  of  them; 

Fifth,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
app>olnted  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  officer  or  former  officer; 

•Sixth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  other  next 
of  kin  of  such  officer  or  former  officer  en- 
titled under  the  laws  of  domicile  of  such 
officer  or  former  officer  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

"(b)  If  any  person  otherwise  entitled  to 
payment  under  this  section  does  not  make 
claim  therefor  within  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  law  enforcement  officer  or 
former  law  enforcement  officer,  or  If  payment 
to  such  person  within  that  period  Is  prohib- 
ited by  Federal  statute  or  regulation,  pay- 
ment may  be  made  in  the  order  of  prece- 
dence as  If  such  person  had  predeceased 
such  officer  or  former  officer,  and  any  such 
payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any 
other  person. 

"(c)  If,  within  two  years  after  the  death 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer  or  former  law 
enforcement  officer,  no  claim  for  payment 
has  been  filed  by  any  person  entitled  under 
the  order  of  precedence  set  forth  In  this  sec- 
tion, and  neither  the  Attorney  Oeneral  nor 
the  administrative  office  established  by  any 
insurance  company  pursuant  to  this  Act 
has  received  any  notice  that  any  small  claim 
will  be  made,  payment  may  be  made  to  a 
claimant  as  may  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  be  equitably  entitled  there- 
to, and  such  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  re- 
covery by  any  other  person.  If,  within  four 
years  after  the  death  of  the  law  enforcement 
officer  or  former  law  enforcement  officer,  pay- 
ment has  not  been  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  no  claim  for  payment  by  any  person 
entitled  under  this  Act  Is  pending,  the 
amount  payable  shall  escheat  to  the  credit 
of  the  revolving  fund  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act, 


••(d)  The  law  enforcement  officer  may 
elect  settlement  of  Insurance  under  this  Act 
either  In  a  Ivunp  sum  or  In  thlrty-slx  equal 
monthly  installments.  If  no  such  election  Is 
made  by  such  officer  the  beneficiary  may 
elect  settlement  either  In  a  lump  sum  or  In 
thlrty-slx  equal  monthly  Installments.  If 
any  such  officer  has  elected  settlement  In  a 
lump  sum,  the  beneficiary  may  elect  settle- 
ment In  thirty-six  equal  monthly  Install- 
ments. 
"basic   tables   of    premiums;    readjustmint 

OF    RATES 

••Se».  11  (a)  Each  poUcy  or  policies  pur- 
chased under  this  Act  shall  Include  for  the 
first  policy  year  a  schedule  of  basic  premium 
rates  by  age  which  the  Attorney  General 
shall  have  determined  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  the  lowest  schedule  of  basic  premlimi 
rates  generally  charged  for  new  group  life 
Insurance  policies  issued  to  large  employers, 
this  schedule  of  basic  premium  rates  by  age 
to  be  applied,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section,  to  the  distribution  by  age  of 
the  amount  of  group  life  Insurance  and  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  Insur- 
ance under  the  policy  at  Its  date  of  Issue  to 
determine  an  average  basic  premium  per 
$1,000  of  insurance.  Each  policy  so  purchased 
shall  also  include  provisions  whereby  the 
basic  rates  of  premium  determined  for  the 
first  policy  year  shall  be  continued  for  sub- 
sequent policy  years,  except  that  they  may 
be  readjusted  for  any  subsequent  year,  based 
on  the  experience  under  the  policy,  such 
readjustment  to  be  made  by  the  insurance 
company  Issuing  the  policy  on  a  basis  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  in  advance 
of  such  year  to  be  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  life  Insurance  companies 
under  policies  of  group  life  Insurance  Issued 
to  large  employers. 

"(b)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  in- 
clude a  provision  that,  In  the  event  the  At- 
torney General  determines  that  ascertaining 
the  actual  age  distribution  of  the  amounts 
of  group  life  Insurance  in  force  at  the  date 
of  Issue  of  the  policy  or  at  the  end  of  the  first 
or  any  subsequent  year  of  insurance  thereun- 
der would  not  be  possible  except  at  a  dispro- 
portionately high  expense,  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral may  approve  the  determination  of  a  ten- 
tative average  group  life  premium,  for  the 
first  or  any  subsequent  policy  year,  in  lieu 
of  using  the  actual  age  distribution.  Such 
tentative  average  premium  rate  shall  be  re- 
determined by  the  Attorney  General  dur- 
ing any  policy  year  upon  request  by  the  In- 
surance company  issuing  the  policy,  If  experi- 
ence indicates  that  the  assumptions  made 
in  determining  the  tentative  average  pre- 
mium rate  for  that  policy  year  were  in- 
correct. 

•'(c)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  stlpulaUng  the  maximum  ex- 
pense and  risk  charges  tor  the  first  policy 
year,  which  charges  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  on  a  basis 
consistent  with  the  general  level  of  such 
charges  made  by  life  Insurance  companies 
under  policies  of  group  life  Insurance  Issued 
to  large  employers.  Such  maximum  charges 
shall  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  except 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  redetermine 
such  maximum  charges  for  any  year  either 
by  agreement  with  the  insurance  company  or 
companies  Issuing  the  policy  or  upon  writ- 
ten notice  given  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
such  ccHnpaniee  at  least  one  year  In  advance 
of  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  which  such 
redetermined  maximum  charges  will  be  effec- 
tive, 

"(d)  Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for 
an  accounting  to  the  Attorney  General  not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each 
policy  year,  which  shaU  set  forth,  in  a  form 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  (1)  the 
amounts  of  premium  actually  accrued  under 
the  policy  from  its  date  of  issue  to  the  end 
of  such  policy  year,  (3)  the  total  of  all  mor- 
tality,   dismemberment,    and    other    claim 
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chiu-ge*   Incurred   for   ttml   period,   and    (3t 
the  amounts  of  the  Insurers  expense  and  rtak 
charge   for  thai  period.   Any  excesa  or   the 
total  of  Item  (1)  over  the  sum  of  Hems  (3) 
and  (3)  shall  be  held  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany issuing  the  policy  as  a  special  conUn- 
neucy  reserve  to  be  used  by  sued  Insurance 
company  for  charges  under  such  policy  only, 
sxich  reserve  to  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be 
dc-termlned  In  advance  of  each  policy  year  by 
ii'.e   insurance  company   Issuing   the   policy, 
which  rate  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney   General    as   being   consistent   with    the 
rates    generallv    used    by    such    company   or 
companies    tor    simUar    fimda    held    under 
other   group   life  insurance   policies.   If   and 
when  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
such  special  contuigency  reserve  has  attained 
an  amount  eatlmated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  to  make  satisfactory  provision  for  ad- 
verse fluctuations  In  future  charges  under 
the  pollcv.  and  further  excess  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  under  this  Act.  U  and  when  such 
Ijolicy    Is    discontinued,    and    If.    after    all 
charges  have  been  made,  there  la  any  poal- 
Uve  balance  remaining  in  such  special  con- 
tingency reserve,  such  balance  shaU  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany laaulng  the  policy  to  make  such  de- 
posit In  equal  monthly  Installments  over  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  years. 
"wnrtm  cBrrnncATrs 
'  Stc.  12.  The  Attorney  General  shall  ar- 
range to  have  each  member  Insured  under  a 
policy   purchased   under   this  Act  receive   a 
certificate  setting  forth  the  beueflu  to  which 
the  member  is  enUtled  thereunder,  to  whom 
such  benefit  shall  be  payable,  to  whom  claims 
should  be  submitted,  and  summarizing  the 
provisions  of  the  policy  principally  afTectlng 
the  member.  Such  certification  shall  be  In 
lieu  of  the  certificate  which  the  insurance 
company    would    otherwise    be    required    to 
Issue. 

"TWBEMAl.    ASMSTAMCB    TO    STATES    AND    LOCAI-I- 

ms  FOB   KXWTiNC   c»otn«   un   msvMAtic* 


"Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  State  or  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment having  an  existing  program  of  group 
life  Insurance  for  law  enforcement  ofBcera 
which  desires  to  receive  federal  assistance 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall — 

"iD  inform  the  law  enforcement  officers  of 
the  benefits  and  premium  costs  of  both  the 
federal  program  and  the  State  or  unit  of  lo- 
cal government  program,  and  of  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  State  or  imlt  of  local  government 
to  apply  for  the  federal  assistance  under  this 
section:  and 

'•{2}  hold  a  referendum  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  to  determine  whether  such  offi- 
cers want  to  continue  In  the  existing  group 
life  Insurance  program  or  apply  for  the  fed- 
eral program  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

The  results  of  the  referendum  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  the  State  or  unit  of  local  government. 

•■(b)  If  there  Is  an  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  such  officers  to  contlniie  In  such 
State  or  local  program  and  the  other  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  are 
met.  a  State  or  unit  of  local  government  may 
apply  for  federal  assistance  for  such  program 
for  group  life  Insurance  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
establish.  Assistance  luider  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  one- fourth  of  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  directly  providing 
such  Insurance  under  this  Act.  and  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  that  the  exlsUng  program  of 
any  such  State  or  unit  of  local  government 
does  not  give  as  complete  coverage  as  the 
federal  program  Assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  to  reduce  proportionately 
the  premiums  paid  by  the  State  or  the  unit 
of  local  government  and  by  the  appropriate 


law  enforcement  officers  under  such  exUtIng 

program. 

"  AOM  IN  tSTEATIO  N 

•Sec.  14.  (a)  Ths  Attorney  General  may 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  except  the  making  of  reguUtions.  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Ju&tice. 

■(b)  In  adn^lnlsterlng  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  U  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
^igeitcy  of  ths  Federal  Govornment  or  a  State 
guvermnent  In  accordance  with  appropriate 
agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services  ei- 
ther In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
as  niti  y  be  agreed  upon. 

ici  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

-ADVISOar      COUNCn.       on      law      ENFOaCXMt.NT 

omcEBS'  snovr  ufb  insoeancs 
'Sec.    15.   There   Is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Council  on   Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers'  Group   Life   Insurance   consisting   of 
the  Attorney  General  as  Chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary   of    the    Treasury,    the    Secretary   of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  each  of 
whom  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. The  Council  shall   meet  once   a 
year,  or  ofUner.  at  the  call  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  shall  review  the  administration 
of  this  Act  and  advise  the  Attorney  General 
on  mattera  of  policy  relating  to  his  activi- 
ties  thereunder.   In   addition,   the   Attorney 
General  may  solicit  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions from  any  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment participating  In  the  law  enforcement 
officers'  group  life  Insurance  program. 
"jtmisDicTioN  or  cocets 
•'  Sec.  18.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any 
civil  action  or  claim  aaginst  the  United  States 
founded  upon  the  Act. 

'  FEESUVlf    PATMENTS  ON    SEHALT  OF  I^W    EN- 
FOaCEMSNT   OFFICXaS 

•  Sec.  17.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  any  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  from  making  payments  on  be- 
half of  law  enforcement  officers  of  the  pre- 
miums required  to  be  paid  by  them  for  any 
group  life  Insurance  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  any  stjch  program  carried  out  by 
a  State  or  unit  of  local  government. 

"ETFECrlVE    DATE 

'  Ssc.  18.  The  Insurance  provided  for  under 
this  Act  shall  be  placed  In  effect  for  the  law 
enforcement  offlccra  of  any  State  or  unit  of 
local  government  participating  in  the  law 
enforcement  officers'  group  life  Insurance 
program  on  a  date  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Insurer  or  insurers, 
and  the  participating  State  or  unit  of  local 
governntent." 


who  desire  to  testify  notify  the  commit- 
tee of  their  Intention. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  ADOLPHUS  NICHOLS 
SPENCE  n.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE 
PUBLIC  PRINTER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  all  interested  parties,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  scheduled  a  public  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Adolphus  Nichols  Spence 
II.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Public  Printer,  vice 
James  L.  Harrison. 

This  hearing  wiU  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day. March  5.  1970.  at  10  ajn.  In  room 
301  of  the  Old  Senate  OfBce  BuUding. 

Any  Members  of  Congress  or  private 
citizens  interested  in  appearing  In  con- 
nection with  this  nomination  are  invited 
to  attend.  It  Is  requested  that  all  persons 


SCHEDULE  OF  ACTlVlllES  OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AIR  AND 
WATER  POLLUTION,  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  legislative  proposals  contained  in  the 
Presidents  environmental  Quality  mes- 
sage have  been  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
There  are  also  other  bills  pending  before 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  intend  to  In- 
troduce additional  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  legislation  in  the  next  2 
weeks. 

In  order  to  meet  authorization  expira- 
tions and  provide  adequate  opportunity 
for  a  full  review  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, hearings  have  already  been  sched- 
uled. Last  week  the  subcommittee  began 
a  new  series  of  hearings  on  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1969  iS.  2005) ;  the  Na- 
tional Materials  Policy  Act.  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2005  proposed  by  Senator 
Boccs:  and  the  administration  proposal 
for  a  study  of  recovery,  reuse,  and  re- 
cycling of  solid  wastes. 

Prom  March  16  through  March  26.  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on  air 
pollution  legislation.  Including  the  ad- 
mirLstration  bill  (S.  3466)  S.  3220.  and 
addiUonal  legislation  which  I  will  Intro- 
duce shortly.  I  hope  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  wish  to  testify  on  this  legis- 
lation will  be  able  to  appear  on  March 
16.  Secretary  Finch  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  been  asked 
to  testify  on  March  17  and  18  on  the 
pending  legislation  and  the  activities  on 
the  National  Air  PoUution  Control  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
will  necessitate  hearing  many  witnesses. 
Therefore,  I  request  that  the  subcom- 
mittee be  permitted  to  sit  throughout 
each  day  If  necessary. 

Interested  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  wish  to  be  heard  or  to  file  a 
.•^Utement  on  this  legislation  ^ould  In- 
form the  subcommittee  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Altliough  an  effort  win  be  made 
to  hear  all  witnesses  who  desire  to  ap- 
pear, it  may  be  necessary  to  require  sub- 
missions of  some  testtaumy  for  the 
Recoro. 

The  second  week  of  hearings  on  air 
pollution  will  Include  joint  hearings  on 
the  Air  Quality  Improvement  Act  (S. 
3229)  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 
Natural  Resources,  and  the  Environment 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Two 
days  of  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  pro- 
visions of  that  legislation  concerning  air- 
craft, vessels,  and  other  moving  sources 
of  air  pollution  and  on  those  provisions 
concerning  noise  pollution.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  requested  testimony  on 
March  24  and  25  from  the  SecreUry  of 
Transportation,  other  agencies  In  that 
Department,  and  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  Individuals. 

The  Senator  from  Michigran  (Mr 
Haut)  .  chairman  of  the  Coimnerce  sub- 
committee, has  been  asked  to  be  ccchair- 
man  of  those  hearings. 
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Following  the  testimony  from  witness- 
es on  S.  3229.  the  subcommittee  will 
spend  the  balance  of  the  second  week 
considermg  the  general  air  poUuUon 
legislation. 

Following  completion  of  the  Washing- 
ton hearings  on  air  pollution,  the  sub- 
committee wUl  hold  hearings  in  San 
Francisco  on  March  30  on  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  (S.  2005)  and  on  March  31 
in  Los  Angeles  on  the  air  pollution 
legislation. 

The  subcommittee  will  then  begin 
hearings  on  April  20  on  pending  water 
pollution  control  legislation.  Those  hear- 
ings are  scheduled  to  extend  for  at  least 
2  weeks.  Members  of  the  Senate  again 
will  be  invited  to  appear  on  the  first  day. 
Administration  representatives  will  be 
asked  to  testify  on  AprU  20  and  21  on 
the  pending  legislation  and  activities  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration. Public  witnesses  will  be 
heard  during  the  weeks  of  April  27  and 
May  4. 

Following  the  water  pollution  hearings, 
I  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  be- 
gin consideration  of  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Baker  tind  myself 
to  establish  a  national  environmental 
laboratories  system.  This  legislation  is 
vital  and  should  have  full  and  complete 
hearings.  A  number  of  similar  proposals 
which  have  been  ordered  in  addition  to 
the  measure  which  Saiator  Baker  and  I 
have  introduced  will  be  discussed.  Those 
hearings  should  begin  in  June  and  con- 
tinue through  much  of  the  summer. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  National 
Environmental  Laboratories  legislation, 
the  subcommittee  will  consider  several 
specific  technological  problems  which  im- 
derwrite  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
The  subcommittee  also  will  continue 
hearings  on  S.  3042  relatmg  to  the  un- 
derground use  of  nuclear  energy  and  will 
hold  hearings  on  other  enviroimiental 
control  legislation  as  announced. 

Additional  field  hearings  will  be  sched- 
xiled  and  will  be  aimounced  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  President,  imless  otherwise  noted 
in  the  weekly  armouncements  of  the 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  will  com- 
mence its  hearings  each  day  at  9:30  in 
room  4200  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16  I  announced  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs would  hold  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  the  secondary  mortgage  market  and 
mortgage  credit  from  March  2  through 
March  6  covering  S.  2958  and  S.  3442. 
I  want  to  amend  the  annoimcement  to 
Include  bills  introduced  yesterday,  S. 
3503  and  S.  3508.  I  introduced  S.  3508 
for  the  purpose  of  having  before  the 
committee  a  broader  choice  for  estab- 
lishing secondary  mortgage  market  fa- 
cilities for  conventional  mortgages.  In 
addition.  Senator  Proxmire  mtroduced 
a  bill.  S.  3503,  by  which  he  would  pro- 
pose to  Increase  the  credit  for  mortgages. 

Next  week's  hearings  will  be  limited  to 
the  subject  of  the  secondary  mortgage 
market  and  mortgage  credit  and  will  not 
cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  housing  and 


urbsm  affairs  proposals  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  to  be  held  later  on 
in  the  session. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


THE  FOREST  SERVICE'S  POLICY  OF 
CLEARCUTTING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  there  has  been  considerable 
dispute  over  the  misnamed  National 
■nmber  Supply  Act  of  1969.  Certainly 
the  argument  which  continues  about  this 
matter  should  be  disputed,  particularly 
by  those  of  us  from  the  West  who  see 
the  National  Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969 
as  a  raid  on  our  forests. 

The  descriptive  word  "raid"  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate  because  the  effect  of 
this  legislation  would  be  to  open  up  by 
stealth  our  national  forests  to  the  ever 
voracious  appetites  of  the  timber  in- 
dustry. Even  now,  this  appetite  is  barely 
held  in  check  by  the  multiple-use 
concept. 

Indeed,  I  have  witnessed  firsthand  the 
results  of  the  craving  to  cut  down  trees 
in  Wyoming's  own  national  forests.  Last 
August,  I  toured  the  Bridger  National 
Forest  In  Wyoming  and  saw  devastation 
almost  beyond  belief,  which  came  as  a 
result  of  the  Forest  Service's  current 
policies  of  clearcutting.  What  I  saw  was 
a  far  cry  from  the  rhetoric  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  timber  industry  about 
the  virtues  of  clearcutting. 

Instead  of  the  happy  regrowth  prom- 
ised by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  timber 
Industry  of  our  trees  In  the  cut-over 
areas.  It  looked  like  the  aftermath  of  a 
B-52  bombing  raid.  Slash  piles  were  in 
abundance,  erosion  had  set  In.  and  hard- 
ly a  stick  was  growing  in  the  patches 
where  reforestation  was  supposed  to  oc- 
cur. The  high  arid  and  shallow  soils  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West  simply  can- 
not support  the  kind  of  timbering  we  are 
now  doing  let  alone  opening  them  up 
to  the  further  forays  proposed  in  the 
National  Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969. 

We  have  been  deluged  not  only  by 
talk  of  environmental  quality,  but  with 
this  proposed  legislation  we  are  drenched 
further  wlt'i  obfuscatlons  about  the 
housing  shortage,  not  to  mention  the 
so-called  difficulties  the  lumber  Indus- 
tries claim  they  are  experiencing.  Open- 
ing the  door  to  further  plundering  Is  no 
answer  to  the  Imperative  of  environ- 
mental quality  let  alone  the  straw  man 
of  a  housing  shortage.  Environmental 
quality  does  not  come  In  the  disguise  of 
a  national  timber  supply  act  nor  is  the 
housing  shortage  relieved  a  Jot  by  ravish- 
ing our  national  forests.  Relief  from  tight 
credit  comes  closer  to  resolving  our  hous- 
ing shortage  than  does  the  unholy  urge 
to  denude  our  moimtainsides. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  President,  It  would 
be  well  If  th*-  Senate  were  to  take  heed 
of  the  careful  analysis  of  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969  done  by  the 
Denver  Post  in  an  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1970. 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There'  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Timber  Bill  Needs  a  Rewrite 
The  Nixon  administration  has  chosen  un- 
wisely to  support  a  House  bill  which  would 
seriously  damage  the  concept  of  multiple  use 
in  U.S.  national  forests.  It  Is.  moreover,  a 
special   Interest  bill. 

Under  the  banner  of  "more  housing"  the 
timber  Industry  has  sold  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Clifford  Hardin  on  a  bill  tq  upgrade  the 
priorities  of  timber-production  in  the  U.S. 
forests. 

We  hope  the  fabric  of  multiple  use  Is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  assault.  The 
next  week  or  so  may  be  crucial :  the  bill  has 
been  withdrawn  once  because  of  opposition 
but  It  may  be  offered  to  the  House  again  next 
week. 

Multiple  use  Is  a  strong  and  wise  prin- 
ciple. It  says  that  public  land  resources  exist 
for  all  the  people.  It  balances  the  Interesu  of 
many.  It  does  not  permit  the  livestock  man 
to  kill  off  all  the  wildlife  in  the  Interests  of 
raising  more  cattle.  It  does  not  permit  rec- 
reatlonlsts  to  Interfere  with  the  rancher. 
And  It  does  not  allow  tlmbermen  to  ruin 
watersheds  and  grazing  in  the  interests  of 
timber  alone. 

Yet  after  a  brief  lumber  "shortage"  a  year 
ago  the  timbering  Industry  raised  such  an 
outcry  that  Congress  was  put  under  pressure 
to  readjust  management  of  the  national  for- 
ests to  give  timbering  a  big  new  priority. 

Many  people  are  worried  about  this  pro- 
posal, as  embodied  In  HJl.  12025.  It  not  only 
htirts  the  Interests  of  other  forest  users  but. 
m  the  case  of  prospective  wilderness  areas, 
actually  provides  for  timbering  on  them. 

We  can't  believe  the  American  people,  who 
showed  such  tremendous  support  for  wilder- 
ness m  the  1960s,  are  now  ready  to  wash  out 
the  potential  values  of  those  prospective 
areas  still  to  be  added  to  the  system. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  timber  lobby's 
bin  is  that  it  Is  self-centered.  The  industry 
has  said,  in  effect:  "We've  got  a  problem  so 
we  want  you  (the  public)  to  solve  it." 

The  nation  does  need  to  produce  more  tim- 
ber. But  putting  the  bite  on  the  national  for- 
ests Is  reminiscent  of  the  child  who  wants  to 
sleep  In  the  guest  room  because  he's  made 
a  mess  of  his  own. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  commer- 
cial forests  are  In  private  control — off  the 
U.S.  forests.  And  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  superior  growing  lands,  the  timber  opera- 
tors still  want  to  solve  the  problem  by  cut- 
tmg  faster  on  U.S.  forests. 

Bear  in  mind,  these  private  lands  In  many 
cases  can  produce  a  sawlog  in  35  to  60  years 
as  compared  to  250  years,  which  Is  the  age  of 
similar  trees  In  the  White  River  Forest  near 
Glenwood   Springs. 

More  reforestation  certainly  Is  needed  in 
the  U.S.  forests.  The  Forest  Service  says  it 
has  a  60-year  backlog  of  reforestation  that 
needs  to  be  done.  It  needs  money.  In  this  the 
timber  operators  are  correct  in  urging  more 
resotirces  from  Congress. 

But  a  greater  effort  is  nedeed  to  get  private 
lands  reforested;  the  bill's  efforts  In  this  di- 
rection are  slight. 

A  greater  effort  Is  needed  to  protect  wild- 
life, grazing  and  watershed  values  as  part  of 
the    multiple    use    concept.    Rewriting    is 

It  would  be  little  satisfaction  to  the  Ameri- 
can homeowner  of  the  futtire  to  be  told  that 
the  lumber  In  his  house  was  a  little  cheap- 
er— at  the  cost  of  silt  in  his  water  supply 
and  the  absence  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties on  his  denuded  mountain  slopes. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD AT  CONGRESSIONAL  LEAD- 
ERSHIP LUNCHEON  WITH  NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNORS'  CONFER- 
ENCE EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Record  a  statement  I  made  today  at 
the  coi\gressional  leadership  luncheon 
with  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence Executive  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
iv.eni  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
rEcoRD.  as  follows: 

ST*TIlJt«NT   OF   SBNATOR    MIK*    MANS»IHJ> 

You  are  welcome  to  the  last  stand  ol  Dem- 
i  .ratic  majorttles.  I  .say  that  not  In  a  parti- 
san spirit.  It  18  Just  that  the  House  and 
Senate  Democrats  are  beginning  to  get  that 
hemmed-ln  feeling  We  are  pressed  betw^n 
A  Republican  President  who  charms  the  TV 
audiences  and  a  Republican  Vice  President 
who  bombs  the  TV  commentators.  Further- 
more, the  political  ratio  of  your  conference 
does  nothing  to  alleviate  our  uneasiness. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  glad  to  see  you  here — 
Republicans  and  Democrato  alike.  Just 
as  the  great  Issu  s  which  confront  the 
Nation,  more  and  more,  transcend  State 
boimdartes.  so  do  they  lend  themselves  less 
and  less  to  partisan  solution.  To  meet  these 
Issues,  demands  the  best  that  Is  In  both 
parties  and  in  every  Stale. 

Viet  Nam.  for  example,  is  not  a  partisan 
matter,  anymore  than  It  Is  a  State  matter. 
Its  casualties  are  young  men  of  every  State, 
and  lis  immense  costs— tens  upon  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars— are  borne  by  Uxes  paid 
by  all.  The  conflict  began  In  a  Democratic 
administration;  It  continues  In  a  Republi- 
can administration.  But  both  parties  are 
united  now  In  the  conviction  that,  this  blood- 
bath mtist  end  as  soon  as  possible.  RepubU- 
cans  and  Democrats  aUke.  I  am  confldent, 
will  support  any  efforts  of  the  President  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  this  tragedy.  Still,  a  solu- 
tion eludes  the  beat  effort*  of  the  President. 
And  so  the  country  as  a  whole — not  one  party 
or  the  other— suffers  the  consequences.  In 
the  continuing  casualties  and  In  the  ac- 
cumulating costs. 

I  believe  we  are  united,  too.  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  In  our  awareness  of  the 
domestic  problems  which  confront  the  Na- 
tion. There  are  differences  between  us.  to 
be  sure,  but  they  are  largely  differences  of 
approach  to  a  solution.  At  least,  neither  party 
needs  any  longer  to  be  pursuaded  of  the 
national  dimensions  of  these  problems  We 
have  only  to  look  around  us  to  sense  the 
devastating  impact  on  the  entire  nation  of 
the  disgraceful  neglect  of  our  environment 
over  many  decades,  of  rampant  crime — orga- 
nized and  unorganized — of  the  continuing 
schism  between  races  and  between  wealthy 
and  poor.  Nor  can  either  party  any  longer 
slough  off  the  questions  of  inadequate  edu- 
cation and  health  care,  and  similar  neglected 
social  needs  aa  of  no  interest  to  the  federal 
government.  To  come  to  grips  with  these 
problems  wiU  take  not  partisanship  but  the 
combined  resources  of  leadership  In  the  par- 
ties, the  combined  energies  of  tlie  states  and 
the   united  determination  of   the   nation. 

As  I  see  It,  the  urgent  need  is  to  shed 
what  has  long  since  become  an  obaeaalve 
Btw^  excessive  foreign  involvement.  In  the 
name  of  naaonal  security.  thU  excess  threat- 
ens to  jeopardize  our  national  security.  It 
has  led  us  Into  Viet  Nam.  It  could  lead  u* 
to  reenact  that  Uagedy  elsewiiere.  It  has 
prompted  a  defense  budget  of  over  (75  bU- 
Uon  this  year. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  essential  expendi- 
tures which  must  be  made  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation beyond  our  borders — foe  our  own  bene- 
fit and  for  the  building  of  a  durable  peace. 
There  are  essential  expenditure*  for  defense 
which  must  be  made  at  twrne.  By  all  means, 
let  tis  continue  to  make  these  outlays,  but 
let  us.  at  least,  stress  the  word  "eesentlal" 
In  the  coostderatlon  of  tlteae  matter*  be- 
cause som^ow,  we  must  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter <»*'»~^  In  the  ua*  of  our  rcaooroea.  It 
WiU  avaU  us  little  to  ptirsue  our  national 
secort^  aealously  aU  over  Southeast  Asia 


and  all  over  the  world  and  mulUply  our 
missiles  If.  at  the  same  time,  we  permit  ne- 
glect of  domestic  needs  to  bring  down  our 
national  house  from  within. 

I  would  suggest,  moat  respectfully,  that 
this  conference — you  who  are  Governors- 
can  do  much  to  help  rectify  the  balance. 
You  know  the  itrgent  needs  of  the  people 
in  your  states  You  know  them— whether  you 
are  Republicans  or  Democrau.  You  know 
them  close-up.  day-ln  and  dny-out  You  can 
bring  an  intensified  awareness  of  theie  needs 
Into  federal  policy  and  in  so  doing,  you  can 
help  greatly  to  adjust  our  uaUoiuU  perspec- 
Uve 

Yours,  in  short.  Is  Indeed  a  grerit  lefpcnsl- 
bllity. 

JUDGE  HENRY  WHITE  EDGERTON 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  one  of  the  great  jurist* 
of  this  century  died  at  his  home  In 
Washington.  Judge  Henry  White  Edger- 
ton.  late  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  was 
my  teacher  and  friend  for  more  than  30 
years.  I  take  this  occasion  now  to  pay 
him  honor. 

Theie  are  on  the  American  bench.  Mr. 
President,  scholars  of  the  law  whose 
analytical  abilities  permit  them  to  deal 
with  the  most  subtle  and  Intricate  ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact.  CXhers.  men  of 
deep  hvunan  sympathies,  make  of  their 
moral  pwusion  a  torch  to  light  the  path 
of  justice  for  their  fellow  men.  In  Henry 
Edgerton.  as  In  Brandeis.  Holmes,  and 
Cardozo.  the  two  qualities  were  com- 
bined. 

Many  of  us  who  were  his  students  at 
Cornell  Law  School,  and  who  observed 
his  opinions  on  the  appellate  bench, 
wished  that  he  might  be  appointed  one 
day  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  He  would 
have  added  Instantly  and  measurably  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  that 
Court. 

But.  as  in  the  case  of  Learned  Hand, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  his  opinions  to 
issue  from  the  Supreme  Court  In  order 
to  effect  the  coiu^e  of  American  Juris- 
prudence. 

To  understand  why  that  was  so.  one 
needed  only  to  read  a  few  of  his  leading 
opinions,  speaking  for  a  majority  of  his 
court  or  in  dissent.  One  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  a  century  from  now 
as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  race  re- 
lations In  America  was  his  dissent  in 
Carr  against  Coming,  written  in  1950. 
Pour  years  before  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  in  the  Brown  case,  it  called  for 
an  end  to  officially  sponsored  segregation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  schools. 

What  la  so  compelling  about  that  dis- 
sent was  Ita  reliance  upon  established 
fact,  in  showing  that  Negro  students 
were  being  offered  an  inferior  education 
In  the  public  schools.  Thereafter  It 
marched  with  vigorous  logic  to  Its  con- 
clusion : 

I  submit  that  [racial  segregation  In  school- 
ing] foster*  prejudice  and  obstructs  the  ed- 
ucation of  whites  and  Negroes  by  endorsing 
prejudice  and  preventing  mutual  acquaint- 
ance .  . . 

By  preventing  a  dominant  majority  and  a 
depreaaed  minority  from  learning  eaeli 
other's  way*,  school  segregkUon  .  .  .  aggra- 
vates the  disadvantages  of  Negroes  and  helps 
to  preocrve  their  subordinate  statue  ...  It  U 
humiliating  to  Negroes.  Oottrts  have  some- 
times denied  that  segregation  Implies  Inferi- 


ority This  amounts  to  saying.  In  the  face  of 
the  obvious  fact  of  racial  prejudice,  that  the 
whites  who  impose  segregation  do  not  con- 
sider Negroes  inferior.  One  might  as  well  say 
that  the  whites  who  apply  Insulting  epi- 
thets to  Negroes  do  not  consider  them  Infe- 
rior. Not  only  words  but  acts  mean  what  they 
are  Intended  and  understood  to  mean. 

It  Is  sometimes  suggested  that  due  proc- 
ess of  law  cannot  require  what  law  cannot 
enforce.  No  such  suggestion  Is  relevant  here. 
When  United  States  courts  order  Integra- 
tion of  Dlsirlct  of  Columbia  schools  they  will 
be  integrated.  It  has  been  too  long  forgotten 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  not  a  pro- 
vincial community  but  the  cosmopolitan 
capital  cf  a  nation  that  profe!>ses  democracy. 

I  have  quoted  this  at  length.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, because  it  exemplifies  a  clarity  of 
thought  and  expression  that  the  Senate 
and  the  country  might  envy  as  It  consid- 
ers related  questions  today.  Much  has 
chaiiged  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  in 
the  Nation,  since  1950.  Many  have  grown 
weary  and  some  have  despaired  of  Uie  ef- 
fort to  achieve  what  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. Judge  Edgerton's  words  are  a 
tonic  for  those  who  have  temporarily  for- 
gotten what  the  struggle  is  all  about. 

Henry  Edgerton  was  a  magnificent  hu- 
man being  who  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  lived 
a  full  life  and  left  a  rich  legacy  in  the 
law.  I  shall  treasure  my  association  with 
him  for  as  long  as  I  live,  and  I  salute 
his  memory. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Edgsrton's  obituary  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
25  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  25.  19701 

JUDCX    H.    W.    EOCKSTON    DiES 

Retired  17 .S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Henry 
W.  Edgerton.  long  a  champion  of  civil  liber- 
ties and  civil  rights  who  often  saw  his  dis- 
senting opinions  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  died  Monday  at  his  home.  3925  Olover 
Driveway  NW.  He  was  81. 

Considered  a  great  craftsman  of  legal  writ- 
ing. Judge  Edgerton,  although  retired  since 
1982.  had  continued  to  sit  on  cases  before 
the  Appellate  Court  here  as  late  as  last 
summer.  He  had  been  In  HI  health  for  some 
tune. 

He  had  served  as  chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  three  years  before  resigning 
from  that  position  on  his  70th  birthday  In 
October.  1958. 

Just  last  Saturday.  Judge  Edgerton  had  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
from  George  Washington  University  at  the 
school's  winter  convocation.  It  was  accepted 
for  him  by  his  son.  John,  of  Washington. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  degree 
■ummed  him  up  aa  a  Judge,  teacher  and 
citizen  In  this  way : 

"He  combines  the  penetrating  Insight  of  a 
scholar  with  the  Jurist's  sure  knowledge  of 
human  affairs  In  a  career  extending  over  more 
than  60  year*  of  public  service.  A  superb 
profcaeor  of  law,  he  became  an  equally  dis- 
tinguished Judge.  During  his  many  years 
on  the  bench  ...  his  Incisive,  analytical 
at>lUty,  coupled  with  a  warm  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  hiunan  prob- 
lems of  modern  times,  made  him  one  of  the 
outstanding  Judges  of  this  century.  He  had 
the  courage  to  stake  out  new  poeltlona  on 
the  frontier  of  an  advancing  legal  system, 
particularly  In  dvU  rlghU  and  clril  liberties. 
ms  teadmark  decUbna  in  thsM  areas  led 
tbe  way  to  Uter  acUon  by  the  Coagrees.  the 
Praaident.  and  the  Supratne  Court  of  tlM 
United  Skates." 
OzM  ot  Xodga  Idgerton*!  memorable  CiM- 
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sents  came  In  1950  and  waa  a  forerunner 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  school  desegre- 
eailon  decisions.  At  that  time.  Judge  Edger- 
ton had  this  to  say  about  the  utility  of  court 
orders  In  the  social  sphere: 

•It  U  sometimes  suggested  that  due  proc- 
ess of  law  cannot  require  what  law  cannot 
enforce.  No  such  suggestion  Is  relevant  here. 
When  United  States  courts  order  integra- 
tion of  District  of  Columbia  public  schools, 
ihey  will  be  Integrated." 

In  a  1948  dissent.  Judge  Edgerton  raised 
„ne  of  his  many  protests  against  the  excesses 
or  some  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittees He  said  that  he  would  hold  that  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committees 
questions  In  one  case  were  aimed  at  expo- 
sure rather  than  legislation  and  that  they 
abridged  freedom  of  speech. 

Judge  Edgerton  consistently  supported 
appeaU  at  government  expense  by  paupers 
convicted  of  crimes  but  unable  to  pay  attor- 
neys fees  and  once  wrote  In  an  opinion:   

'•The  United  States  can  afford  to  let  poor 
defendants  take  criminal  appeals  that  the 
rich  could  take.  It  cannot  afford  to  do  other- 

*  Ekim  m  Rush  Center.  Kan..  Judge  Edgerton 
spent  part  of  hln  childhood  in  Washington^ 
He  attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
frraduated  from  Cornell  University  In  1910. 
He  vros  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  while  a 
Junior  at  Cornell  and  had  been  class  orator. 
He  entered  Harvard  Law  School  after  spend- 
ing a  year  in  Europe  and  received  his  law 
degree  In  1914.  He  Joined  a  »«"  A™  ."L^'' 
Paul  Minn.,  but  soon  came  to  Washington 
to  Join  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Judge  Edgerton  taught  law  at  Cornell,  was 
a  profes«)r  of  law  at  George  Washington 
University  here  and  was  a  professor  in  the 
Cornell  Law  School  in  \9%1  when  he  was 
aooslnted  to  th*  WJS.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  DtetHct  of  Columbia  (now  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit). 

The  author  of  numerous  articles  on  legai 
subjects,  he  also  held  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  Yale  Urdverslty 

His  kindness,  his  courtesy,  his  integrity 
and  Ills  devoUon  to  Justice  and  human 
freedom  brought  him  the  warm  "»?«:»  ^J 
the  studenU  he  Uught,  Ms  law  clerks  and 

"""S^Judge  Edgerton  ^e"  CorneU  l*w 
School,  almost  every  student  in  the  school 
appeared  at  a  farewell  dinner  they  t«^  "; 
ranwd  for  him.  His  law  clerks  paid  »  «lm»^ 
tribute  20  years  later  when  he  was  honored 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices  ludees  and  lawyers. 

Hli  opinions  relating  to  dvll  liberties  were 
put  into  book  form,  entitled  *f;reedom  In 
the  Balance.-  which  was  edited  by  Heanor 
Bontecou  and  published  by  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Press.  ,.  _  I. 
In  addlUon  to  his  son.  Judge  Edgerton  Is 
survived  bylils  wife.  Alice  Durand  Edgerton^ 
and  a  brother,  William  T.,  of  Chicago.  A 
daughter.  Ann,  died  in  1950. 

•l5e  family  requests  that  expressions  of 
sySathr^e  In  the  form  of  contributions 
to  the  Henry  White  Edgerton  Prize  Fxmd  at 
Howard  University. 

Henst  Whttb  Bdce«ton 
Judge  Henry  Mgertoo  wa.  oneof  Chose 
rare  men  whoee  careers  afford  a  perffft  ful- 
fillment  of    great   naUve    talent*.    TheUw 
was  foe  him  an  art  no  lees  than  a  proiee- 
slon   Through  aimoet  the  whole  of  a  long, 
full  life,  until  his  death  on  Monday  at  the 
ase  of  81   he  pursued  It  creaUvely,  employing 
Ualways  as  an  mstrument  of  Justice  and 
as  a  m«ns  toward  the  end  of  a  free  socle^ 
Henry  Edgerton's  JudlcUl  philosophy  was 
rooted  mVfalth.  first.  In  the  Wea  °I  bm.^ 
equality  and.  aecond.  In  "»•  «""!i,»°<*  *! 
clal  value  of   Individual  Uberty.  There  was 
nothUig  aenttmentai  In  this  faith.  It  was  pro- 
foundly emplrtcal-as,  indeed.  It  was  m  tte 
minds  of  those  who  wrote  the  United  States 
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ConstltuUon.  Judge  Edgerton  beUeved  not 
only  that  order  is  indispensable  to  Justice 
but  that  Justice  is  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  any  orderly  social  system.  Wittoin 
any  true  meaning  of  the  term,  he  w»s  what 
is  sometimes  loosely  called  a  "strict  con- 
suuctloniBt."  This  Is  to  say  that  he  regarded 
as  unexceptionable  the  Ideas  expressed  in 
the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence  that  an 
men  are  created  equal"  and  that  they  are 
-ndowcd  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights."  He  construed  strictly  t^e 
constltuUonal  commands  that  conscience, 
expression  and  association  may  not  be  limited 
by  law  and  that  no  person  may  be  deprived 
of  life,  or  property  except  in  accordance  with 
due  process  and  with  the  procedural  rules 
fUed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

As  a  professor  of  law  in  his  earlier  ye;tfs 
and  diulng  his  30  years  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  here,  Henry  Edger- 
ton was  as  much  an  artist  as  a  philosopher 
of  the  law.  The  extraordinary  sparseness  and 
precision  with  which  he  used  words  gave  his 
opinions  great  power:   and  no  doubt  tois  U 
why    his   dissents,   breaking   with    tradition, 
so  often  proved  seminal  and   found  subse- 
quent  support  In   the   Supreme   Court.   His 
dissentUig  opinion  In  a  District  of  Columbia 
case  in  1950.  assertUig  that  racial  segregation 
in     tax-supported    schools    is    unconstitu- 
tional was  followed  in  aimoet  every  particu- 
lar   by    the    Supreme    Court's    historic    and 
unanimous  decision  of  1964.  So  was  another 
dissenting   view   contending   that  racUl  re- 
strictive covenants  on  real  estate  enforced  a 
"ghetto  system"   Incompatible   with   princi- 
ples of  equity  or  with  the  Constitution. 

At  Ita  winter  convocation  only  last  Sat- 
urday, the  George  Washington  University 
conferred  aa  honorary  degree  on  Judge  Ed- 
gerton throu^  his  son,  a  distinguished  law- 
yer "His  incisive,  analytical  ability  coupled 
with  a  warm  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  hiunan  problems  of  modem  times 
made  him  one  of  the  outstanding  Judges  of 
this  century."  the  citation  said.  "He  had  the 
ccxurage  to  stake  out  new  positions  on  the 
frontier  of  an  advancing  legal  system,  par- 
ticularly In  clvU  rights  and  dvll  Ubertles. 
The  tribute  apUy  summarizes  and  commem- 
orates a  superb  record  of  pubUc  service. 


SECRETARY  STANS  ENDORSES  TAX 
INCEN-nVES  FOR  RXJRAIi  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  3  years  I  have  argued  the  desiiabil- 
ity  and  the  feasibility  of  using  tax  incen- 
tives as  a  means  of  encouraging  new  Job- 
creating  industries  to  locate  in  rural 
areas. 

We  must  signiflcantiy  increase  the 
quantity  and  quaUty  of  jobs  in  rural 
communities,  not  simply  because  this 
would  be  good  for  rural  America  but  for 
urban  America  as  weU.  Too  many  uiban 
areas  have  become  overcrowded  and 
overburdened.  Too  many  of  our  rural 
areas  are  underpopulated,  and  too  many 
of  the  declining  few  who  remain  there 
are  imderemployed. 

Within  the  past  2  or  3  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  consensus  on  the  need 
for  a  major  rural  development  program. 
New  jobs  must,  of  necessity,  be  at  the 
heart  of  this  rural  development  effort.  I 
believe  that  tax  incentives,  including  in- 
vestment and  manpower  tr^ning  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  deprecUttion  al- 
lowances as  provided  for  in  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Actr-S.  15— are  an  ef- 
fective and  efficient  means  of  encourag- 
ing new  industries  to  locate  in  ruial  com- 
munities. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  was  espe- 
cially pleasec"  to  hear  that  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Maurice  H.  Stans,  has  en- 
dorsed the  use  of  tax  incentives  to  in- 
dustriec  locating  in  rural  areas.  It  is  sig- 
nificant and  encouraging  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  not  only  acknowledges 
the  need  for  rural  development  but  also 
that  he  endorses  the  use  of  tax  incentives 
to  help  carry  this  out.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
reporting  on  Secretary  Stans'  speech  at 
American  University,  published  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  February  25,  be  prmted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Peb.  25,  1970] 

STANS     UBCES     UJS.     HELF     rO«     Rir«AL     PL-NNT 

SHUTS 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans 
says  the  government  should  encotirage  Ui- 
dmtry  to  buUd  plants  outeide  crowded  cities 
by  prox-lding  tax  Incentives  such  as  the  in- 
vestment credit  struck  down  by  last  years 
tax  reform  act.  v.,,.i„„. 

•Realistically,  if  we  are  to  expect  business 
to  help  achieve  population  dispersal,  gow*™- 
ment  should  help  assure  It  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  fair  jrofit^'  in  less  heavily  popu- 
lated areas,  he  said. 

Stans  made  his  suggestion  In  remarks  last 
nleht  for  an  American  University  series  or 
lectures  of  business-government  relations. 

MICSATION   KOTED 

Stans  gave  close  attention  to  the  growing 
tendency  of  Americans  to  move  to  the  citlw 
especially  the  migration  of  Negroes  of  1  tUe 
education  and  lew  skills  from  farms  to  citiM 
where  "instead  of  opportunity,  tiiey  found 
the  bitterness  and  frustration  of  the  slums 
that  finally  erupted  in  rage  and  riots. 

"It's  as  though  we  owned  a  vast  mansion, 
with  hundreds  of  rooms,  but  most  of  us  have 
Welded  to  live  in  the  closet,"  Btam.  «*ld^ 
Gtovemment  figures  show,  he  noted.  thatTS 
percent  of  the  people  Uve  on  Just  over  1  per- 
cent of  the  land  while  27  If  "=«'»*  are  rat- 
tling around  over  the  remaining  99  percent 
of  the  land."  __  .   ..  _  _,^ 

"To  preserve  the  advantages  of  the  dty 
Wtiiout  incurring  the  Uabllities  of  megalop- 
olis we  will  not  only  build  new  cities  from 
Uie'ground  up  but  also  undertake  *«  •>[?«"* 
our  present  small  cities  Into  much  larger 
entitles,"  he  said. 


INCENTIVES   PaOPOSED 

Business  should  help  In  this,  he  said,  and 
the  government  should  help  business 

AS  for  methods,  he  said  that  "possible  new 
incentives  include  Investment  tax  crfUte, 
Uberalized  deprecUtlon  »"°''"«=",»^^^^: 
Dower  U^ainlng  supplements IX  s"Ch  ."*■ 
^ntW•«  could  channel  an  increasing  portion 
Tffut^e  investment  into  areas  that  wotUd 
help  achieve  a  better  '^'^'^^^'It^ 
growth,  the  whole  nation  would  benefit. 

PROGRESS    BY    PRINCE    GEORGES 
^iwre.  WD.,  AGAINST  NARCOT- 
ICS PLAGUE 

Mr  TyDINGS.  Mr.  President,  drug 
abuse'  hearings  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  has  conducted  durii^  the 
past  year  have  clearly  vm^e^cored  Uie 
meviously  unUiought  of  extent  of  the 
SJcoticfproblem  and  its  relationshap  to 
S^  crime  wave  our  country  >s  expenenc- 
toe  They  have  also  demonsti^ated  tiiat 
^'tho^^comprehensive  local  ant^ar- 
cotics  law  enforcement  efforts,  our  abil 
ity  as  a  nation  to  deal  witii  this  crisis 
Is  severelj'  limited. 
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Every  State  and  local  government  In 
the  country  must  address  Itself  on  an 
emergency  basis  to  the  extent  of  the 
narcotics  problem  It  faces  and  the  steps 
It  can  take  to  remedy  it. 

I  am  pleased  that  some  of  the  most 
signillcant  local  progress  against  the 
narcotics  plague  has  been  made  in  my 
o^K-n  State  of  Maryland. 

In  fact.  Prince  Georges  County.  Md.. 
has  recently  received  a  County  Achieve- 
ment Award  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  for  its  outstanding  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse. 

That  award  was  announced  in  this 
month's  issue  of  the  American  Coimty. 

In  my  own  committee's  investigation 
of  the  narcotics  problem  in  the  National 
Capital  region.  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  Prince  Georges  County  effort. 

Most  recently,  on  February  3.  I  heard 
U  }timony  about  the  pro-ams  Prince 
Georges  has  created  to  meet  the  drug- 
abuse  crisis.  Certainly  no  county  in  this 
region  has  advanced  as  far  as  Prince 
Georges  in  the  development  of  narcotics 
programs. 

The  article  in  the  American  County 
describing  the  Prince  Georges  drug  ef- 
fort was  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Kelly, 
the  administrative  officer  of  the  county. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Kelly's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  tlie  American  County.  February  1970| 
Pkinoc  OeoKCEs  Countt.   Md..  Responds  to 

DiUO   PSOBLEM 

(By  Dr.  Tboma«  C.  Kelly) 
"Throughout  the  course  of  histori/,  cifi- 
Uzation  has,  from  tirne  to  time,  been  plagued 
icith  serious  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  its 
resulting  social  and  economic  vaste.  Spurred 
by  an  unprecedented  pace  of  social  and  tech- 
nological change,  an  atmosphere  of  uncer- 
tainty and  permtssiieness,  and  a  search 
among  people  for  self-identity  and  new  ex- 
perience, drug  abuse  has  emerged  into  sharp 
focus  as  a  difficult  problem  of  growing  con- 
cern in  the  United  States." — American  Medi- 
cal Asaodatlon. 

Using  public  and  private  resources.  Prince 
Georges  County,  Mci  has  marshalled  a  mul- 
tiple attack  on  the  plague  of  drug  abuse. 
Educational,  health,  and  legal  tools  have 
been  brought  Into  the  battle  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Prince  Oeorges  County  Task 
Force  Against  Drug  Abuse. 

Appointed  In  the  fall  of  19«8  by  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  the  task  force 
brought  together  over  18  private,  county, 
and  state  agencies.  Each  of  these  groups  con- 
tributed lU  own  .special  expertise  to  the  task 
force.  Shortly  after  its  erection  the  opera- 
tion was  In  full  gear,  coordinating  a  multi- 
faceted  attack  on  drug  abuse.  The  group, 
which  meets  monthly  with  the  full  mem- 
bership. Is  divided  Into  three  suticommlt- 
tees — educaUon.  legal,  and  health.  The  ac- 
tion programs  which  resulted  have  followed 
this  structure. 

EDUCATTOJ* 

since  prevention  Implies  education,  the 
task  force  turned  to  the  board  of  education, 
which  operates  the  public  school  system  of 
158.000  students.  Not  only  were  the  schools 
the  most  vulnerable  institution  for  the 
spread  of  drug  abuse  but  also  the  most  ac- 
cessible means  of  reaching  the  largest  num- 
ber of  young  people 

In  the  fall  of  1968.  the  board  of  educa- 
tion sponsored  a  two-day  seminar  on  drug 
use  and  abuse  to  prepare  teachers  and  other 
staff  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Teachers  and 


Tlce-prlncljMils  from  each  secondary  school 
were  selected  to  attend  on  the  basis  or  ihelr 
Interest  and  background. 

A  second  workshop  was  presented  the  fol- 
lowing week  for  members  of  the  pupU-serr- 
Ices  division,  which  includes  gvUdance  coun- 
selors, pupU  personnel  workers,  psycholo- 
glsu,  home  visitors,  and  school  nurses. 

Two  teachers  from  each  secondary  school 
were  sent  to  the  University  of  Maryland  dur- 
ing the  spring  semester,  1969  to  attend  a 
three-credit  course  on  drugs,  developed  es- 
pecially for  board  of  education  personnel. 
Experts  from  the  fields  of  sociology,  pharma- 
cology, medicine,  law,  chemistry,  and  the- 
ology presented  an  Inter-dlsclpllnary  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  The  major  purpose 
of  the  course  was  to  present  a  broad  base 
of  knowledge  In  order  to  help  teachers  de- 
velop meaningful  curricula. 

A  structured  component  on  drugs  was  In- 
troduced Into  the  health  education  curricu- 
lum. It  was  designed  to  present  the  subject 
of  drug  abuse  In  a  framework  dealing  with 
the  total  health  of  the  individual  human 
being. 

INNOVATIVK    PaOCRAM 

The  most  Innovative  program  Instituted 
by  the  board  of  education  was  a  package 
curriculum  purchased  from  the  Lockheed 
Company.  Previewed  before  the  drug  task 
force  memt>er3,  the  curriculum  opened  to 
"mixed  reviews."  However,  It  was  imple- 
mented as  a  pilot  project  to  be  formally 
evaluated  at  conclusion. 

The  program  combined  visual  aids  and 
movies  with  a  workbook  designed  to  Induce 
student  Involvement;  5.0O0  Junior  and  sen- 
ior high  school  students  participated  In  the 
15-hour  coiirse.  The  youngsters  were  tested 
on  content  before  and  after,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  evaluated  by  teachers  and  princi- 
pals, based  on  student  reaction. 

The  content  tests  indicated  that  little  new 
knowledge  has  been  gained  by  the  older  stu- 
dents and  It  was  determined  that  the  pro- 
gram was  too  unsophisticated  for  pupils  at 
ninth  grade  level  and  above.  On  this  basis, 
considering  the  cost  <$4  per  student),  the 
board  decided  not  to  offer  the  curriculum  to 
the  entire  student  population. 

Therefore,  the  board  expanded  the  curricu- 
lum component  In  the  health  education 
courses  and  Is  now  training  more  teachers 
and  oiTerlng  adult  education  content  courses 
to  parents  In  the  community. 

Since  community  education  and  service 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  effort,  a  speakers 
bureau  was  formed  through  the  county's 
community  relations  department  to  serve 
groups  requesting  information.  The  speakers 
who  naturally  already  had  some  expertise  In 
the  subject,  were  supplied  with  a  kit  of  basic 
data  prepared  by  the  task  force.  The  objective 
was  to  make  a  unified  theme  of  presentation. 

The  county  police  department  developed 
a  narcotic  and  dangeroiu  drug  program 
which  Included  a  lecture,  film,  and  display 
kit  showing  how  to  recognize  the  drugs, 
their  effects,  and  the  implements  used  In  ad- 
ministering them.  In  a  three-month  period 
they  made  presentations  to  125  different 
groups  for  a  total  audience  of  7.627  people. 
This  program  was  completely  handled  by 
six  men  on  the  vice  squad  who  donated  their 
off-duty  hours. 

"MtNOBCNOCIlS" 

Extensive  educational  efforts  are  being 
carried  on  by  the  library  system.  "Mind- 
benders."  a  list  of  publications  and  films  deal- 
ing with  drug  abuse,  was  sent  to  county  or- 
ganizations working  with  young  people,  such 
as  boys  clubs,  church  groups,  and  4H  clubs, 
as  well  as  the  schools  and  PTA  groups.  Major 
distribution  of  the  lists  was  through  the  15 
branches  and  five  bookmobiles  of  the  library 
system.  Following  an  announcement  of  the 
publication,  450  copies  of  the  bibliography 
were  bought  by  libraries  throughout  the 
country.  Korea,  Quebec,  and  British  Colum- 
bia. 


All  library  branches  provided  special  dis- 
plays on  drug  information.  Special  effort  was 
made  to  make  available  heavy  duplication  of 
materials,  including  l>ooks  and  pamphlets  for 
young  adults. 

1,081  copies  of  20  selected  titles  on  the 
"Mindbenders"  list  were  purchased  for  cir- 
culation to  the  public.  6,000  reprints  of 
"Safeguarding  Your  Teenager  Against  Drugs" 
were  made  as  a  public  service  by  the  Prince 
George  s  Sentinel,  a  local  weekly  newspaper, 
for  free  distribution  In  the  library  branches. 

STILL  POPX7LAK 

The  library  displays  are  still  popular  In  all 
the  branches.  Several  librarians  regularly  at- 
tend their  local  PTA  meetings  and  present 
materials  on  drug  Information.  Programs  on 
drug  abuse  are  being  presented  in  several 
branches  and  usually  are  attended  by  capac- 
ity audiences. 

The  library  films  division  circulated  films 
on  drug  abuse.  The  films  were  used  by  com- 
munity groups,  correctional  Institutions,  and 
special  programs  for  disadvantaged  children. 
By  July  1969,  these  films  had  been  shown 
to  14.000  people. 

The  library  also  serves  the  task  force  mem- 
bers, providing  a  current  circulation  of  read- 
ing material,  especially  clippings  from  peri- 
odicals and  reports  of  up-to-date  research 
and  Innovative  programs  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

The  local  JC's  have  been  enthusiastic  about 
the  task  force  from  the  beginning.  They  have 
donated  their  time  and  money  to  Institute  the 
"Smart  Set"  plan  as  a  pilot  project  In  two 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  which  began 
In  the  fall  of  1969.  This  organization,  using 
youth  leadership  to  develop  drug  programs, 
has  been  operated  most  successfully  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

HEALTH 

The  task  force  contacted  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  and  requested  that 
they  make  a  presentation  of  their  materials 
and  plans  for  a  saturation  publicity  cam- 
paign. A  representative  attended  one  of  the 
meetings,  displayed  posters,  brochures,  and 
exhibited  the  television  and  radio  "spots" 
which  had  been  worked  up  by  a  professional 
public  relations  agency  for  nationwide  use. 

Local  radio  and  television  stations  are  us- 
ing this  material  Interspersed  with  their 
commercial  programming.  Local  theatre 
owners  also  accepted  the  "spots"  and  use 
them  as  between-feature  fillers. 

At  the  recent  county  fair,  the  task  force 
built  and  staffed  a  booth  utilizing  strobe 
lights,  psychedelic  posters,  and  hard  rock 
music  as  background  to  distribution  of 
drug- fact  brochures  and  referral  Informa- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  In  the  course  of  the 
five-day  fair,  over  75,000  people  visited  the 
booth. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  health  and 
rehabilitation  sub-committee,  the  task  force 
sent  letters  to  student  leaders  and  to  young 
drug  offenders  alike  and  Invited  them  to 
participate  In  the  meetings  Since  then,  they 
have  been  Involved  In  all  the  planning  and 
have  provided  the  group  with  fresh  Insights, 
helping  the  professionals  to  bridge  the 
"generation  gap"  which  often  slows  commu- 
nication. 

Naturally,  an  Important  component  In 
any  program  to  fight  drug  abuse  Is  a  refer- 
ral route  for  those  who  may  be  experiment- 
ing or  Involved  on  the  "drug  scene.''  The 
health  department  was  the  logical  place  to 
develop  this  type  of  program. 

This  agency  announced  that  any  adoles- 
cent or  parent  may  request  professional  In- 
formation and  counseling  by  calling  and 
asking  for  "Drug  Help."  The  caller  is  re- 
ferred to  the  mental  health  bureau's  adoles- 
cent division,  and  given  an  appointment. 
If  therapy  la  indicated,  be  Is  either  assigned 
to  a  group  or  given  Individual  treatment. 
Through  the  Prince  Oeorges  General  Hos- 
pital— a    34-hoiir    answering    and    referral 
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service  Is  avaHabl*  to  assist  persons  with 
drug-related  problems  and  to  direct  them  to 
re.sources. 

The  health  department  also  made  con- 
sultation services  available  to  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  other  county  agen- 
cies, and  civic  and  community  groups.  The 
office  of  health  education  compiles  reference 
material  on  health  and  medical  aspects  of 
drug  use  and  abuse  and  works  with  pro- 
f»i=«lonal  and  civic  groups  to  deslen  and 
implement  projects  using  the  health  edu- 
fKtion   approach. 

The  parole  and  probation  department  as- 
Mimed  the  responsibility  for  providing  a 
r.habintatlon  and  treatment  program  for 
the  drug  offenders  referred  to  them.  Week- 
ly, a  parole  agent  trained  In  techniques  of 
eroup  therapy  meet*  with  an  open  ended 
cast  load.  The  men  see  movies,  hear  speak- 
ers, and  "rap"  about  mutual  problems.  The 
health  department  provides  consultation 
and  professional  assistance  to  thU  group. 

One  of  the  moat  exciting  and  successful 
programs  is  run  bv  the  juvenile  court,  utiliz- 
ing volunteer  physicians  and  psychologUts, 
supplemented  by  a  small  grant  from  the 
county.  Youngsters  arrested  for  drug  offenses 
are  screened  and  referred  to  treatment  in 
lieu  of  sentencing.  The  young  people  meet 
in  group  and  individual  therapy  sessions  once 
a  week  for  a  period  of  six  months.  The 
parents  are  also  involved  and  meet  with  the 
physicians  on  a  regular  basis. 

As  of  September  1969.  106  youngsters  had 
been  referred  to  this  program  with  only  one 
re.irrested  for  drug  abuse.  These  group* 
proved  so  successful  with  the  court  referred 
young  people,  the  program  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  any  youngster — or  hl» 
parents  with  a  drug  problem. 

In  October  1969.  the  bl-county  region. 
Prince  Georges  and  neighboring  Montgomery 
Counties,  received  a  small  grant  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  to  plan 
a  juvenile  narcotics  prevention  program. 
Because  Prince  Oeorgea  drug  abuse  task 
force  had  already  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  study,  the  bl-county  program  Is  being 
conducted  by  Its  staff  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county's  administrative  officer. 

The  grant  provided  the  first  actual  operat- 
ing funds  that  have  been  received  specifically 
for  narcotics  prevention.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  six  montlis  study  and  program- 
drafting,  the  two  counties  will  apply  for  im- 
plementing funds  for  a  large  scale  plan. 

OaCANlZATJON 

The  commissioners'  county  task  force 
against  drug  abuse  Is  an  interagency  group, 
loosely  constructed  to  encourage  participa- 
tion from  community  and  non-public  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  governmental  agencies. 
The  county  state  agencies  represented  are 
the  l>oard  of  education,  the  health  depart- 
ment, the  library,  the  extension  service,  the 
parole  and  probation  department,  juvenile 
services.  Juvenile  court,  police  department, 
sheriff's  department,  community  develop- 
ment, the  state  attorney's  office,  the  county's 
community  relations  department,  and  the 
youth  action  committee,  with  the  co\mty*8 
administrative  officer  serving  as  the  chairman. 

The  mental  health  study  center  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  which  la 
located  in  the  county,  also  participates  and 
has  sent  a  psychologist  to  every  meeting.  The 
Family  Service  Agency  of  Prince  Oeorges 
County,  a  United  Fund  agency  which  has 
deep  roots  in  the  community,  offers  unique 
counseling  services  to  both  youth  and  adults 
In  the  area. 

The  subcommittees  are  the  "think"  tanks 
for  the  task  force.  They  meet  In  small  groups 
to  supply  Ideas  and  recommendations  thai 
win  be  dlacuaeed  by  the  entire  body.  This 
approach  was  found  most  effective  In  keep- 
ing all  viewpoints  represented. 

Although  discussion  Is  free  floating  and 
wide  ranging  at  the  full  task  force  me«tlngs, 
the  small  group*  which  bave  refined  the  rec- 


ommendaUons  can  effectively  pinpoint  dis- 
cussion and  lead  the  transUUon  process  from 
Ideas  Into  action. 

Especially  noteworthy  Is  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  has  prevailed  In  the  task  force 
meetings.  Policemen  and  social  workers  na- 
turally have  a  different  view  of  the  problem 
and  each  member  brought  the  special  bias  of 
his  Qlsclpllne  to  the  meetings.  Nevertheless, 
"hidden  agenua"  anc'  Interagency  feuds  have 
been  conspicuously  absent. 

Some  of  this  cooperation  can  be  attributed 
to  the  f.ict  that  each  agency  or  organization 
Is  committed  to  the  urgency  for  action.  They 
have  felt  community  pressure  and  en- 
countered the  distress  of  parents  and 
youngsters  who  have  been  Involved  with 
drnss. 

Another  reas.nn  for  cooperation  is  that 
er.ch  agency  responded  by  sending  top-level 
representatives  to  the  meetings — members 
who  have,  to  a  large  extent,  the  power  to 
commit  their  agencies  to  certain  programs. 
This  type  of  cooperation  ^nd  flexibility  has 
prevented  the  task  force's  efforts  from  bog- 
ging down  In  bureaxicnvcy,  as  could  easily 
have  happened. 

The  meetings  are  structured  with  agenda, 
notices,  and  minutes.  However,  great  Infor- 
mality prevails  so  that  all  pertinent  dis- 
cussion can  be  heard  and  no  member  need 
feel  throttled  by  a  strict  agenda. 

The  first  move  of  the  task  force  was  to 
request  each  agency  to  come  up  with  its 
viewpoint  of  the  problem  and  Its  recom- 
mendations for  the  problem's  solution. 
These  were  submitted  in  written  form  and 
served  as  a  springboard  for  tlie  Initial 
agenda. 

The  charge  of  the  task  force,  as  under- 
stood by  the  members,  was  primarily  pre- 
ventative— that  Is.  educational — and  aimed 
at  the  youthful  offender  rather  than  tlr.e 
hard-core  addict. 

Although  It  was  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  addict  were  certainly  deserving 
of  attention.  It  was  felt  that  the  task  force's 
resources  were  simply  not  adequate  to  go 
Into  large-scale  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  Recommendations  may  be 
developed  but  it  was  decided  that  they 
would  be  Implemented  tinder  other  auspices. 
The  Impact  of  the  task  force's  efforts  Is 
very  difficult  to  determine.  The  rapid  tirban- 
izatlon  of  the  jurlsdlcUon,  an  exploding  and 
very  mobile  population,  and  the  resulting 
strain  on  schools  and  other  public  services 
mlllt.\te  against  viewing  the  narcoUcs 
problem  as  a  stable  condition  which  can  be 
assessed  statistically. 

However,  tlie  energeUc  and  InnovaUve 
response  of  the  various  agencies  and  citi- 
zens has  provided  a  blueprint  for  coop- 
eration that  can  be  applicable  to  many 
crisis  situations.  As  a  serendipity  effect, 
strong  Interagency  relationships  have  de- 
veloped; department  heads  have  gained  a 
broadened  perspective  of  county  problems; 
and  Interdisciplinary  viewpoints  have  been 
exchanged.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  continued  and  expanded  efforts  of  the 
task  force  will  produce  significant  future 
results. 


DETERIORATION  OF  SALTON  SEA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  released  the  results 
of  a  Federal-State  reconnaissance  study 
of  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  Salton  Sea. 

This  reconnaissance  report  indicated 
that  time  is  an  Important  factor  in  this 
matter  and  consequently  I  immediately 
requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  take  the  next  step  by  making  an  ad- 
vanced investigation  of  the  Salton  Sea 


situation  which  would  be  in  the  form  of 
a  feasibility  study. 

I  then  announced  that  I  'will  introduce 
legislation  to  authorize  the  necessary 
feasibility  study.  Such  a  study  could  be 
conducted  by  any  one  of  several  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
but  it  Is  possible  that  if  a  decision  is 
made  to  proceed  with  such  a  study  under 
the  auspices  of  certain  of  these  agencies. 
Congressional  authorization  would  be 
necessary.  It  was  for  this  reason,  and  to 
try  to  head  off  possible  delays,  that  I 
decided  to  introduce  the  legislation  which 
might  'oe  needed  to  obtain  congressional 
approval  for  the  feasibility  study. 

The  plight  of  the  Salton  Sea  was  dis- 
cussed in  today's  'Wall  Street  Journal  in 
an  article  written  by  P.  F.  Kluge,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
with  my  remarks  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  the  appropriate  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  able  to  understand 
more  clearly  why  prompt  action  to  save 
the  Salton  Sea  is  so  urgent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Joiunal.  Feb.  26. 1970] 

Excess  or  Salinitt  Threatens  To  Desteot 

Lite  in  the  Salton  Sea — California's  "Ac- 

cmENTAL    Lake"    Aleeadt    SALTnai    Than 

Pacific;    $130  Million  to  Save  the  Fish 

(By  P.  F.  Kluge) 
Dcsebt  Shobes.  Calif. — "How  many  places 
can  you  catch  a  fish  like  that  in  inland 
waters?"  asks  Duke  Dorsey,  gesturing  at  the 
stuffed  and  mounted  21-pound  conrtna  that 
adorns  one  wall  of  his  beer,  bait  and  tackle 
emporium. 

Where  else.  Indeed,  but  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's 375-square-mlle  Salton  Sea?  The 
Salton  Sea  Is  the  largest  Inland  body  of  salt 
water  In  the  U.S.  capable  of  supporting  ex- 
tensive marine  life.  Lying  40  miles  north  of 
the  Mexican  border  and  100  mUes  northeast 
of  San  Diego,  the  sea  has  become  a  choice 
angling  spot  and  a  promising  recreation  area. 
It  Is  also  an  Ironic  footnote  to  the  story  of 
man's  losing  struggle  to  Improve  his  en- 
vironment. 

The  sea  was  made  by  man.  albeit  accident- 
ally, and  the  chain  of  life  that  now  thrives 
there  was  esUbllshed  by  him  painstakingly 
over  the  past  20  years.  Now  man  Is  killing 
what  he  made.  Rtmoff  Irrigation  waters  pour- 
ing into  the  sea  are  carrying  with  them  mll- 
Uons  of  tons  of  salt  leached  out  of  the  soil, 
and  the  sea  is  gradually  becoming  too  saline 
to  support  life. 

If  the  marine  biologists  are  right,  within 
the  next  decade  man  may  turn  the  Salton 
Sea  Into  a  vast  sump,  and  the  only  game  fish 
left  around  will  be  found  above  the  pretzel 
rack  In  Duke  Dorsey's  bar.  Others  warn  that 
if  the  slow  poisoning  of  the  sea  isn't  halted, 
land  developers  and  other  businessmen  will 
be  turning  belly  up  along  with  10  million 
fish. 

CBOAKKSS    AND    SAKCO    AND    COBVIMA 

The  sea  began  to  form  In  1905  when  the 
Colorado  River  flooded,  bursttog  through  an 
Irrigation  channel  and  pouring  into  an  arid, 
sub-sea-level  depression  known  as  the  Salton 
Sink.  When  the  river  was  finally  controlled 
and  the  breaks  sealed,  the  Colorado  had  left 
behind  an  inland  salt  sea  second  only  In  sl» 
to  Utah's  S,300-«quare-mile  Great  Salt  Lake. 
(The  Great  Salt  Lake  Is  too  saline  to  support 
much  ™*Hn»i  life.) 

The  Salton  Sea,  which  has  no  substantial 
fresh-water  aourcs  and  no  outlet  to  tb« 
ocean,  would  have  evaporated  in  tline,  leav- 
ing behind  the  same  arid,  salty  stale  that ' 
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there  in  th«  flnt  place.  But  the  huge  irriga- 
tion projects  of  the  Imperial  Valley  to  the 
•outb  and  the  Coachella  Valley  to  the  north 
repleolshed  it  with  run-offs  from  fields  and 
orchards — salt  laden  waters  that  helped  give 
the  sea  a  more  oceanic  composition. 

In  the  early  IMOs.  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Pish  and  Oame  succeeded  In  estab- 
lishing a  Ufe  cycle  in  the  sea.  It  stoclced  it 
with  croakers  and  sargo.  small  fish  that  live 
off  plants,  and  with  corvlna.  ocean-going 
game  fish  that  eat  croaker  and  sargo. 

In  tlnie.  signs  of  higher  life  forms  ap- 
peared on  the  lake's  edges — marinas  and  bars 
mobile  homes  and  model  homes,  motels  and 
planned  oommuniUee.  Billboards  sprouted 
everywhere,  urging  visitors  to  camp,  to  boat, 
to  vacation,  to  dine  and.  moat  of  all.  to  buy 
land  by  the  shores  of  this  sportsman's  para- 
dise. 

THE    rXSM    AKD    THK    BUSINESSMXN 

But  now  the  sea  is  threatened  at  ita  source: 
more  than  10.000  tons  of  salt  a  day  are  t>e- 
Ing  dumped  into  it  by  farmers,  and  the  sa- 
linity level  has  risen  to  an  ominous  3.7'; . 
blCher  than  that  of  the  Pacific.  Bloligista  say 
that  at  4%  aaUnity,  a  point  that  may  be 
reached  within  five  years,  the  sea  will  begin 
to  die — slowly  but  inexorably.  Spawning  will 
become  Irregular,  then  cease. 

The  Salton's  underwater  population  Is  still 
biting  gamely  now.  but  the  businessmen  on 
the  beach  are  beginning  to  fret  Some  boost- 
era  still  insist  that  "the  salt  problem"  has 
been  blown  out  of  proportion:  others  try  to 
convince  themselves  that  fishing  doesn't  mat- 
ter. "Bven  without  it.  we'd  have  everything 
Palm  Sprlnga  does,"  says  one  defensive  busi- 
nessman. 

Marcus  Hlckerson.  president  of  Holly  Corp  . 
which  has  about  ^20  million  invested  Ln  the 
development  of  Salton  City  on  the  sea's 
western  shore,  stresses  the  joys  of  desert 
Uvlng,  the  cleanness  of  the  air,  the  building 
of  a  new  golf  course.  "My  only  fear,"  says 
Mr.  Hlckerson,  "is  that  the  psychological 
impact  of  the  salinity  problem  will  get  out 
of  hand  and  the  conservationists  and  sports- 
men will  create  an  inaccurate  picture  of  the 
area." 

The  area  currently  has  an  unfinished  look. 
In  Salton  City  as  in  other  developments. 
there  are  miles  of  roads  with  Jaunty  names 
stretching  asphalt  fingers  into  the  desert — 
but  few  houses  line  them.  Tight  money  has 
stifled  many  bousing  starts,  here  as  else- 
where, but  developers  concede  that  "bad 
publicity"  about  the  salinity  problem  hasn't 
helped  either.  Some  discouraged  land  specu- 
lators are  selling  out.  struggling  to  recoup 
even  half  their  cost  of  purchase. 

Down  at  water's  edge,  charter  boat  opera- 
tors cant  believe  that  Pederal  and  state 
authorltlea  will  let  the  sea  perish.  "There's 
just  too  much  at  stake  here."  says  Obbie 
Moses,  who  takes  fishermen  out  on  the 
Seagull  ni. 

Robert  Hulqulst.  a  biologist  with  the  De- 
partment of  Pish  and  Oame  who  helped 
stock  the  sea  with  corvlna  ao  years  ago.  says 
■adiy:  "I'd  lose  my  faith  in  everything  if 
the  Salton  died  Recreation  Ln  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  reaching  a  crisis  point:  you  cant 
find  a  parking  place  at  the  t>each,  the  fresh- 
water lakes  are  incredibly  crowded,  you  have 
to  spend  two  days  of  a  week's  vacation  wait- 
ing to  get  into  a  national  park.  And  the  rivers 
■re  gone;  the  Colorado's  not  much  more  than 
a  mlllrace  now.  But  there  is  so  much  room 
at  the  Salton.  It's  a  tremendous  asset.  I'd 
be  brokenhearted  if  we  lost  it." 

But  right  now  no  solution  seems  in  sight. 
despite  voluminous  studies  involving  Pederal. 
state  and  local  agencies.  The  problem  is 
money.  The  farmers  don't  want  to  foot  the 
bill,  and  their  logic  is  hard  to  question  Says 
Leon  Kennedy,  president  of  the  Coachella 
Valley  Irrigation  District.  If  we  didn  t  put 
our  water  into  the  sea,  the  sea  wouldn't  l>e 
there."  Land  developers  don't  want  to  pay. 
arfulng  they  dtdnt  create  the  problem. 


That  leaves  it  up  to  the  Government, 
which  hasn't  rushed  in  with  bags  of  money. 
Sixteen  unlu  of  Pederal,  state  and  local 
government  recently  recommended  that  the 
sea  be  saved  through  construction  of  a  "lake 
within  a  lake,"  a  dlked-off  salinity  basin 
within  the  sea  itself:  enough  salt  could  be 
removed  In  the  basin  to  offset  the  amount 
pouring  in  yearly  from  irrigation  waters,  thus 
stabilizing  the  sea.  But  the  process  of  getting 
the  money  via  Congressional  appropriation, 
and  the  Job  of  building  the  system,  could 
take  years.  And  the  price  is  put  at  al>out  (130 
million,  which  might  well  be  hard  for  an 
economy-minded  Congress  to  swallow. 

Sportsmen  are  pessimistic.  "Everyone  who 
uses  the  Salton  is  willing  to  preserve  it."  says 
Bob  Vile,  president  of  the  Ocean  Pish  Protec- 
tive Association,  a  sportsman's  group  that  is 
pressing  for  Pederal-state  action.  "The  land 
owners  want  to  preserve  it  The  farmers  want 
to  preserve  it.  the  state  wants  to  preserve  it. 
The  cause  of  saving  the  Salton  is  almost  next 
to  motherhood — but  you  can't  get  the  money 
to  do  It. " 


THE  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
GOALS— A  PERCEPTIVE  ANALYSIS 
BY  SENATOR  VANCE  HARTKE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  sei-ioiis  problems  facing  the  country 
today  involves  the  balaiictng  of  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  goals  against  the 
impacts  which  various  transportation 
modes  have  on  our  social  problems  and 
the  environment.  Hie  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  has  made,  this 
week,  a  perceptive  analysis  of  this  prob- 
lem in  a  statement  before  the  Democratic 
policy  committee,  I  tisk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hartke's  excellent 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
order  that  the  Senate  may  be  appraised 
of  the  fine  thinking  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NATIONAI.    TaANSPOBTATION  OOAL.S 

( By  Senator  Vamcs  Habtkz  ) 
Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times 
recently  wrote  that  the  three  major  domestic 
Issues  on  which  Prealdent  Nixon  had 
evinced  the  least  understanding  were  pollu- 
tion, transportation,  and  hunger.  The  pol- 
lution of  our  air  and  water,  and  the  hunger 
of  our  urban  and  rural  poor,  are  problems 
that  have  received  wide  attention,  if  little 
action.  But  transportation  as  a  major  issue 
has  received  neither  attention  nor  action. 
We  have  ignored  transportation,  not  because 
it  inherently  lacks  significance,  but  because 
we  have  failed  to  comprehend  and  com- 
municate the  relationship  between  trans- 
portation and  other  social  problems — poverty, 
urban  decay,  and  environmental  degradation. 
The  tendency  of  most  Americans  to  think 
of  transportation  as  the  "ho-hum"  movement 
of  cars,  trucks,  trains  and  airplanes.  In 
reality,  however,  transportation  is  the  most 
vital  and  pervasive  activity  of  aoclety.  a  cir- 
culatory system  by  which  people  and  goods 
are  moved  about  and  the  nation  continues 
to  function.  Prom  the  earliest  days  of  human 
civilisation,  access  to  transportation  facili- 
ties has  structured  the  location  of  commu- 
nities and  the  centers  of  economic  activity. 
and  has  determined  the  physical  shape  of 
urban  areas.  Nowhere  has  society  been  built 
around  transportation  more  thorougtily  than 
in  the  United  States,  where  towns  were  born 
along  the  tracks  of  our  railroads,  and  where 
great  ports  were  built  inland  from  the  navi- 
gable waterways  that  crisscross  the  conti- 
nent. 


Although  transportation  has  shaped  our 
society,  given  rise  to  our  cities,  and  linked 
our  several  states  together,  we  have  In  the 
past  allowed  our  transportation  network  to 
grow  in  an  unplanned  and  uncoordinated 
fashion.  The  various  modes  of  transporta- 
tion— railroads,  automobiles,  airplanes  and 
ships — have  developed  Independently  of  one 
another,  and  the  government  agencies  that 
promote  and  regulate  transportation  have 
been  fragmented  along  modal  lines.  Little 
effort  has  been  made  to  Integrate  the  modes, 
and  little  thought  has  been  given  to  how 
transportation  might  be  planned  to  struc- 
ture regional  or  national  development  In  a 
desirable  fashion. 

In  the  past,  the  costs  of  non-integrated 
transport  have  been  largely  obscured  by  eco- 
nomic progress.  Just  as  the  costs  of  pollution 
have  been  largely  Ignored  in  the  pursuit  of 
economic  growth.  Today,  however,  we  face  u 
transportation  crisis  that  demands  a  re- 
assessment of  our  transportation  policies  and 
a  fresh  look  at  uansportatlon's  relationship 
to  other  human  activities  and  values. 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  our  present 
society  is  that  it  has  come  to  be  dominated 
by  the  automobile.  The  benefits  of  auto- 
motive transport  have  primarily  been  those 
of  unmatched  personal  mobility  for  our  peo- 
ple. Yet  the  symptoms  of  our  transportation 
ailments  today  are  congestion  and  pollution. 
Oongestlon  surrounds  our  airports,  engulfs 
our  city  streets,  and  blocks  our  major  high- 
ways. Air  pollution  comes  pouring  out  of  the 
exhaust  pipes  of  cars  at  a  rate  of  over  75 
million  tons  per  year.  "Land  pollution"  in 
the  form  of  more  highways  slicing  through 
dtles  and  open  spaces  continues  at  prodigious 
rates.  Noise  pollution  mounts  in  our  cities 
and  around  our  major  airports.  These  en- 
vironmental and  social  costs  of  the  auto- 
mobile have  become  painfully  apparent  in 
recent  years.  All  pollution  from  automobiles 
constitutes  a  major  environmental  problem, 
not  only  because  such  pollution  threatens 
our  health,  but  because  air  pollution  has 
also  made  our  cities  virtually  unllvable.  Even 
if  we  succeed,  as  indeed  we  must,  in  over- 
coming the  pollution  problem  of  automo- 
biles, still  must  deal  with  a  more  IntracUble 
automotive  problem:  the  voracious  consimip- 
tion  of  land. 

Our  highways  have  proliferated  with 
frightening  speed,  destroying  much  of  our 
cities  and  defacing  much  of  our  open  spaces. 
Already  we  have  more  than  3  million  miles  of 
paved  roads — one  mile  for  each  square  mile 
of  land — and  still  we  are  told  we  must  build 
more  freeways  in  order  to  escape  today's  con- 
stant traffic  jams.  To  the  obvious  environ- 
mental costs  of  such  proliferation  are  added 
a  host  of  less  well-recognized  social  costs — 
widespread  dislocation  of  i>eople  and  busi- 
nesses, wholesale  destruction  of  valuable 
parkland  and  wilderness,  ever-Increasing  vol- 
umes of  noise,  and  a  mounting  death  toll 
that  makes  our  most  common  mode  of  travel 
also  our  most  deadly. 

I  need  not  elaborate  on  the  social  and  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  more  cars  and  more 
highways.  Studies  abound  showing  the  heavy 
price  we  pay  every  year  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  precious  mobility.  If  we  could  con- 
tinue to  find  such  mobility  in  the  construc- 
tion of  more  highways,  in  the  paving  over  of 
more  cities  and  open  spaces,  I  am  afraid 
that  we  would  continue  to  ignore  the  social 
and  environmental  costs  that  such  con- 
struction entails. 

But  the  crisis  in  transportation  is  not 
simply  one  of  achieving  mobility  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  human  goals.  The  crisis  is 
also  one  of  oiu*  ability  to  remain  mobile  re- 
gardless of  the  price  we  are  willing  to  pay. 
Each  new  highway  built  becomes  jammed 
with  traffic  almost  as  soon  as  It  is  opened. 
And  the  number  of  new  highways  has 
clearly  reached  the  societal  saturation  point. 
A  continuation  of  our  present  policies  would 
lead  us,  for  example,   to  the  iK>lnt  where 
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one  day  New  Jersey  will  cease  to  be  the 
name  of  a  state  and  become  the  name  of 
a  mammoth  euper-highway  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York.  And  even  then,  auto- 
motive traffic  will  move  at  a  snail's  pace. 

The  crisis,  while  frightening  in  light  of 
our  present  policies,  actually  may  be  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise,  for  it  forces  tis  to  plan  now 
for  an  alternative  system  of  transportation 
in  which  the  automobile  will  assume  a  more 
proper  role.  Planning  transportation  sys- 
tems, m  turn,  will  force  us  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  social  policy  we  have  Ignored  in 
the  past:  How  do  we  want  our  population  to 
be  distributed?  What  pattern  of  urban 
grovrth  Is  most  desirable?  How  can  trans- 
portation be  made  less  destructive  of  our 
natural  and  social  environment? 

In  the  past,  we  have  not  attempted  to 
fuse  our  various  modes  of  transportation 
into  a  single  coordinated  system.  Nor  have 
we  stopped  to  calculate  the  social  conse- 
quences that  lack  of  planning  was  entailed. 
Yet  we  have  long  had  evidence  that  popula- 
tion growth  and  economic  activity  are  struc- 
tured by  transporution — even  In  the  distant 
past  when  trading  posts  were  established 
on  the  banks  of  mighty  rivers,  or  when 
towns  began  to  spring  up  alongside  the  new 
railroads.  Our  whole  society.  In  fact,  has 
been  shaped  by  transportntion — but  we  have 
never  stopped  to  consider  bow  we  could  plan 
transportation  facilities  in  order  to  shape 
a  society  better  than  the  one  we  have  today. 
We  can  no  longer  Ignore  the  social  Im- 
plications of  transportation.  Our  present 
system  Is  so  congested,  so  .xpenslve  in  terms 
of  pollution,  land,  noise  and  human  life, 
that  an  alternative  will  have  to  be  created. 
The  form  and  extent  of  our  transportation 
planning  will  have  a  dramatic  Impact  on 
how  we  live  ten  and  twenty  and  one  hundred 
years  from  now.  Whether  or  not  we  take 
action,  for  example,  will  determine  whether 
our  dtles  continue  to  grow  In  a  sickly  sprawl, 
or  whether  designers  will  be  able  to  plan 
more  healthy  new  communities  with  access 
to  work  and  recreational  areas.  The  price  of 
Inaction,  by  the  same  token,  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing aggravation  of  those  social  and  en- 
vironmental ills  with  which  we  are  grappling 
today. 

Once  we  understand  the  social  Implications 
of  transportation  planning,  however,  we  can- 
not  simply  begin  to  create  new  transporta- 
tion systems.  The  technology  Is  not  lacking, 
but  the  political  framework  Is.  We  simply  do 
not  have  governmental  structures  with  the 
requisite  authority  and  scope  for  planning 
the  types  of  Integrated,  balanced  transpor- 
tation system  that  we  will  need  in  order  to 
channel  future  growth. 

The  reason  we  lack  such  structures  Is  that 
transportation  problems — and  logical  trans- 
portation units — do  not  conform  to  state 
or  local  boundaries.  Instead,  transportation 
needs  follow  the  pattern  of  population,  and 
our  people  live  Increasingly  In  densely-popu- 
lated "corridors"  that  connect  many  cities 
and  cross  several  state  lines.  Within  each 
corridor  are  several  dtles  and  dozens  of  major 
suburbs — which,  by  themselves,  cannot  cre- 
ate a  transportation  system  that  meets  the 
needs  of  the  entire  region.  And  because  of 
the  number  and  diversity  of  transportation 
regions  within  the  United  States,  the  federal 
government  cannot  undertake  the, detailed 
planning  and  testing  of  transportation  sys- 
tems that  each  region  needs  to  Insure  a 
better  future  environment. 

The  consensus  on  the  need  for  regional 
transportation  planning  is  emerging  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  governmental  frame- 
work within  which  such  planning  can  take 
place.  New  transportation  policy  and  new 
transportation  systems  are  not,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  dependent  upon  un- 
realistic advances  In  technology.  The  tech- 
nological problems  can  be  overcome  If  polit- 
ical Institutions  can  merge  for  the  mating 
of  coherent  and  coordinated  policy.  At  the 
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present  time,  no  political  unit— city,  county, 
state  or  federal— Is  equipped  to  formulate 
transportation  policy  that  Is  consistent  with 
national  needs.  The  transportation  unit  that 
is  most  relevant  to  policy— the  region— has 
no  governmental  body  or  formal  planning 

board. 

The  National  Transportation  Act.  of  which 
I  am  a  co-sponsor,  is  an  attempt  to  establish 
the  type  of  regional  control  over  transporU- 
tlon  planning  that  Is  needed  for  rational 
systems  to  be  built.  By  establishing  regional 
transportation  commissions  charged  with  the 
planning  and  construction  of  Integrated 
transportation  systems,  the  act  takes  a 
monumental  step  toward  granting  Americans 
the  ability  to  control  their  own  social  des- 
tiny. The  regional  commissions  would  take 
Into  consideration  such  factors  as  environ- 
mental quality,  land-use  planning,  and  even 
the  locations  of  pipelines  and  power  trans- 
mission facilities.  By  developing  systems 
within  which  each  mode  of  transportation 
complements  all  others  In  an  overall  design 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  region,  the  regional 
commission  will  ensure  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  federal  assistance  funds  in  demon- 
strations projects  and  construction.  But 
failure  to  develop  such  plans  would  lead  to 
a  halt  in  federal  funding— Justifiably  so,  for 
lack  of  planning  In  the  futvure  will  hasten 
the  already  swift  degradation  of  our  cities 
and  countryside. 

The  National  Transportation  Act,  which 
Senator  Warren  G  Magnuson  and  I  Intro- 
duced last  June,  will  be  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  this  Spring.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  we  have  answered  all  the  Im- 
portant questions  In  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion policy  by  offering  this  bill.  We  do  feel 
that  It  Is  Important  for  America — and  im- 
portant, I  might  add,  for  the  Democratic 
Party — to  begin  studying  transportation 
problems  and  to  begin  studying  them  now. 
The  vast  changes  we  hope  to  effect  in  Amer- 
ican society,  the  hopes  we  have  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  cities  and  the  economic 
enfranchisement  of  our  poor,  will  all  depend 
upon  the  type  of  transportation  systems  we 
develop  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  restate  my  thesis 
simply.  The  transportation,  though  often 
overlooked,  is  a  key  aspect  of  America's  social 
and  environmental  situation.  Our  present 
transportation  system  Is  tinplanned,  costly 
In  human  terms,  and  on  the  verge  of  break- 
down. Planning  for  Integrated,  balanced 
transportation  systems  now  Is  necessary,  not 
only  to  diminish  the  costs  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, but  to  aid  In  the  restructuring  of  Amer- 
ican society.  Although  such  Integrated  sys- 
tems can  be  planned  and  technologically 
Initiated,  at  present  we  lack  the  institutional 
framework  within  which  to  undertake  such 
planning  and  initiation.  Upon  developing 
that  framework — a  framework  that  takes  into 
account  the  regional  nature  of  transporta- 
tion problems — may  very  well  hinge  not  only 
our  future  mobility,  but  ovir  future  way  of 
life. 


DR.  LUTHER  HOLCOMB — A  RE- 
SPECTED MEMBER  OF  EEOC 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission was  created  in  1965,  Mr.  Luther 
Holcomb  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  to  the  post  of  vice  chairman. 

In  1969,  when  Dr.  Holcomb's  term  ex- 
pired. President  Nixon  renominated  Dr. 
Holcomb.  The  President  announced  that 
he  was  doing  so  because  Dr.  Holcomb  had 
served  with  distinction  for  the  previous 
4  years. 

Before  joining  the  EEOC,  Mr.  Holcomb 
was  a  civic  and  religious  leader  in  Dallas, 
Tex.  For  more  than  20  years,  he  served 


on  numerous  State  and  national  boards 
concerned  vsrith  health,  education,  re- 
ligion, and  welfare. 

As  a  member  of  the  EEOC,  Mr.  Hol- 
comb has  been  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  techniques  and  progress  to 
achieve  full  and  equal  opportunity  for 
citizens  from  all  minority  groups.  To 
attain  this  goal,  he  has  worked  with 
industry,  government,  schools,  churches, 
civil  rights,  and  civic  groups. 

While  engaged  in  these  efforts  to  keep 
commimication  and  cooperation  open 
between  the  many  groups  involved  in  the 
accomplishment  of  equal  employment 
opportunities.  Mr.  Holcomb  has  displayed 
tact  and  common  sense. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  praised 
these  qualities  of  Mr.  Holcomb  in  a  recent 
editorial,  and  strongly  approved  of  his 
reappointment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Holcomb's 
imtiring  efforts  and  good  judgment. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Omaha   World-Herald,   Jan.   29. 
1970) 
Db.  Holcomb's  Hd-pinc  Hand 
When  Dr.  Luther  Holcomb  spoke  at  Creigh- 
ton  University  In  January  1966,  he  said  It 
was  more  than  possible  that  he  and  his  four 
colleagues  on  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tuixlty  Commission  would  work  themselves 
out  of  a  job  In  10  or  12  years.  Job  discrimi- 
nation was  lessening,  he  said,  and  eventuaUy 
there  might  be  no  need  for  a  nationally  di- 
rected office  In  Washington  to  keep  watch 
on  It. 

Racial  upheavals  have  occurred  In  the 
meantime,  but  the  EEOC  has  worked  quietly 
and  effectively  to  keep  open  the  Unes  of  com- 
munication with  minority  groups,  reUgious 
groups,  businessmen  and  others.  The  tact 
and  common  sense  of  Dr.  Holcomb,  who  Is 
the  one  member  of  the  original  commission 
who  remains  after  4^4  years,  have  been  un- 
failing. He  is  a  realist  and  a  compassionate 
man  whose  good  judgment  has  helped 
greatly  In  a  most  sensitive  area  of  our  na- 
Uonal  life. 

Last  year  President  NUon  saw  fit  to  reap- 
point this  Texas  Democrat  and  former  Bap- 
tist minister  as  vice  chairman.  It  was  a  good 
appointment.  Dr.  Holcomb  and  his  associates 
may  not  work  themselves  out  of  jobs  as  soon 
as  he  had  hoped,  but  there  Is  continued 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  true  equal  job 
opportunity. 

GRAVE  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  news 
report  and  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Wasiiington  Post  recently  underscored 
the  grave  economic  conditions  existing 
in  the  National  Capital  and  the  dis- 
couraging prospects  for  their  improve- 
ment without  significant  changes  in  the 
traditional  approach  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Capital. 

The  decline  in  economic  vitality  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  affects  the  entire 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  As  Mr. 
Joseph  Danzansky,  president  of  Oiant 
Foods  and  author  of  the  news  article  in 
question  points  out  therein : 

This  is  one  integrated  metropolitan  econ- 
omy, and  that  a  cancer  at  Its  heart  wlU 
eventuaUy  spread  and  envelop  the  rest  of 
the  economic  body.  Suburban  jurisdietlons 
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•harlng  common  bordera  with  the  DUtiict 
■j-e  already  conrronud  with  a  spUl-over  of 
District  problems,  and  m  the  decade  pro- 
gresses, that  spin-over  will  penetrate  moet 
suburban  Jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Daiuansky.  togetlier  with  a  dis- 
t.iv;  lushed  foimer  Chairman  of  Uie 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Dr.  Leon 
H.  Keyserling.  have  headed  the  effort 
known  as  the  Mayor's  Economic  Devel- 
opment Committee  to  point  new  ap- 
proaches to  revltalization  of  Uie  National 
Capital.  Its  initial  report,  published  last 
year,  documents  the  need  for  a  massive 
infusion  of  Federal  assistance  to  com- 
pensate for  the  years  of  neglect  the  Na- 
tional Capital  economy  has  suffered. 

I  commend  Uiat  report  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  likewise  commend  its 
capsule  summary  as  spelled  out  by  Mr. 
Danzansky  in  his  article  and  the  accom- 
panying Post  editorial,  both  of  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  enormous 
service  Mr.  Danzansky  has  continued  to 
render  in  helping  to  meet  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  His  selfless  and  infec- 
tiously enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  life  of  the  citizens  of 
this  community  is  an  example  to  every 
person  in  public  and  private  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.  11,  1970) 

AaxA's  Economy  in  Txouble 

(By  Joseph  B.  Danzansky) 

It  has  been  an  article  of  faith  over  the 
years  that  this  Is  the  nation's  most  rapidly 
growing  major  metropolitan  market,  that 
personal  Income  is  higher  than  any  where  in 
the  country,  and  that  uupmployment,  com- 
puted on  an  area-wide  basis,  is  about  as  low 
or  lower  than  anywhere  else.  This  is  substan- 
tially true  today,  and  we  can  probably  expect 
It  to  be  true  during  the  coming  year  and  for 
•ome  time  to  come.  The  retail  Industry  In 
general,  and  the  retail  food  Industry  In  par- 
ticular can  expect  burgeoning  sales,  and  de- 
spite national  economic  trends,  continuing 
prontablUty. 

I  have  serious  concerns  about  the  long- 
term  outlook,  however.  Our  economic  health 
In  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  does 
not  hold  up  well  under  cloae  examination. 
The  health  Is  regional,  limited  to  the  more 
affluent  suburban  areas.  The  economy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  in  advanced  stages 
of  a  serious  lllneas.  and  this  Illness  does  not 
show  any  Indications  of  expected  improve- 
ment for  the  foreseeable  future. 

All  too  often,  those  of  ua  who  live,  work, 
and  pay  taxes  In  the  suburbs  are  content  to 
point  with  disdain  or  alarm  at  the  plight  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  give  silent 
thanks  to  our  good  Judgment  in  choosing 
to  live  and  or  do  business  in  the  prosperous 
suburbs.  We  fall  to  recognize  that  this  Is  one 
Integrated  metropolitan  economy,  and  that  a 
cancer  at  Its  heart  will  eventually  spread  and 
envelop  the  rest  of  the  economic  body.  Sub- 
urban Jurisdictions  sharing  common  borders 
with  the  District  are  already  confronted  with 
a  spill -over  of  District  problems,  and  as  the 
decade  progresses,  that  spill-over  will  pene- 
trate most  suburban  Jurisdictions. 

There  Is  a  long  tradition  In  this  area  of 
local  pride  and  In  competition  with  neigh- 
boring JurLsdlcttons.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  economic  health  of  this  area,  we 
must  begin  to  concentrate  on  those  prob- 
lems which  unite  us,  Instead  of  seeing  mostly 
the  Issues  that  divide  us.  We  must  begin  now 
to  do  serious  economic  planning  on  a  Metro- 


politan basis.  Through  the  Council  of  Oov- 
ernments.  we  have  achieved  a  solid  measure 
of  regional  cooperation  in  matters  of  physi- 
cal planning.  The  Metro  Is  another  example 
of  our  ability  to  work  together  to  achieve  a 
mutually  beneficent  goal.  We  must  now  move 
beyond  these  safe  and  relatively  non-contro- 
versial programs  to  tlud  Metropolitan  solu- 
tions to  the  real  problems  that  threaten  the 
health  of  the  region  in  the  coming  decade — ■ 
crime — and  the  related  problems  of  Jobs  and 
training  for  the  unskilled  and  the  unem- 
ployed— of  decent  and  adequate  housing 
that  (alls  within  the  price  range  of  every  cit- 
l7en — of  rehabilitation  of  those  caught  up  In 
the  vicious  cycle  of  crime  — of  reconciliation 
between  the  races. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  want 
to  see  these  problems  tackled  and  solved,  and 
are  willing  to  support  any  intelligent  pro- 
gram to  achieve  that  end.  I  sense  this  will- 
ingness in  the  business  community,  and  if 
this  willingness  is  properly  mobilized,  the  Job 
can  and  will  be  done. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan  20,  1970 1 
NEEDro:  A  METBOPOLrrAN  Solution 

Without  doubt,  the  Washington  area  Is 
growing  rapidly— as  fast  as  any  area  In  the 
nation.  The  traditional  year-end  forecasts 
from  businessmen  In  this  newspaper's  Busi- 
n?ss  Outlook  Section  were  generally  optimis- 
tic and  the  neat  business  Indicator  chart 
accompanying  the  forecasts  showed  plus 
signs  far  outnumbering  minuses.  Some  of 
the  forecasters  saw  short-range  problems 
with  inflation  and  tight  money,  particularly 
In  the  housing  field,  but  not  enough  to 
choke  oS  the  area  growth.  The  history  of 
the  area  has  been  one  of  almost  steady  ex- 
pansion since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic 
and  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  future 
undoubtedly  would  mirror  the  past. 

But  the  forecasts  contained  some  warning 
notes  which  are  worth  pondering  as  we  look 
ahead.  Perhaps  the  most  sobering  was  voiced 
by  Joseph  B.  Danzansky,  chairman  of  the 
Mayor's  Economic  Development  Committee 
and  president  of  Giant  Food  Stores.  He 
points  out  that  the  economy  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  proper  as  distinct  from  the 
overall  area  economy  "is  in  advanced  stages 
of  a  serious  Illness  and  this  illness  does  not 
show  any  indications  of  expected  improve- 
ment for  the  foreseeable  future."  Because 
this  is  an  "integrated  metropolitan  econ- 
omy," he  expects  the  cancer  In  the  city 
proper  to  spread  into  the  affluent  suburbs 
and  threaten  the  over-all  health  of  the  en- 
tire area.  Therefore,  he  suggests  the  entire 
area  has  a  stake  in  solving  the  problems  of 
the  District  on  a  metropolitan  basis.  The  area 
must,  he  suggests: 

"Find  metropolitan  solutions  to  the  real 
problems  that  threaten  the  health  of  the 
region  in  the  coming  decade — crime — and  the 
related  problems  of  Jobs  and  training  for  the 
unskilled  and  the  unemployed — of  decent 
and  adequate  housing  that  falls  within  the 
price  range  of  every  citizen— «f  rehabilita- 
tion of  those  caught  up  In  the  vicious  cycle 
of  crime— of  reconciliation  between  the 
races." 

Other  eommentatora  point  to  the  contin- 
ued boom  in  downtown  offlce  building  con- 
struction as  a  sign  of  economic  health,  but 
Thomas  M.  Walsh  suggests  that  some  of  them 
may  be  hard  to  rent.  He  Is  concerned  about 
enterprises  moving  to  the  suburbs  because 
of  rising  land  costs,  changing  shopping  pat- 
terns and  crime,  and,  like  Mr.  Danzansky, 
urges  ttiat  something  be  done  to  "stabilize 
this  unfavorable  condition. "  Worth  pon- 
dering is  a  suggestion  from  Theodore  Hagans, 
president  of  the  D.C.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  predominantly  black  business  organiza- 
tion, that  ways  should  be  found  of  "includ- 
ing those  who  are  now  excluded"  by  buying 
services  and  goods  offered  by  black  business- 
men and  professional  men. 


Many  forecasters  appear  to  be  looking  to 
the  Metro  to  make  downtown  more  accessi- 
ble to  suburbanites  and  make  suburban  Jobs 
more  accessible  to  residents  of  the  Inner  city. 
And  construction  of  the  subway.  Itself,  will 
provide  Jobs  for  inner-city  blacks.  Many  of 
them  are  Jobless  or  underemployed  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  area  labor  market  Is 
extraordinarily  tight  and  the  whole  area  Is 
cxtracrdinorlly  prosperous  with  average  fam- 
ily Income  now  at  >14,299.  highest  in  the 
land. 

Mr.  Danzansky  warns  that  the  affluent 
suburbs  cannot  escape  the  problems  of  the 
Inner  city.  Tlje  splll-«vcr  of  Washington 
problems  already  has  re.iched  communities 
adjacent  to  the  city  Une  "and,  as  the  dcc.-tde 
progresses,  that  spill-over  will  penetrate 
most  suburban  Jurisdictions."  The  solution 
he  suggests— and  It  makes  sense — Is  for  all 
of  us  to  "unite"  on  the  problems  that  are 
shared  Instead  of  the  Issues  that  "divide," 
and  "begin  now  to  do  serious  economic 
planning  on  a  metropolitan  basis."  It  Is  h.-.rd 
to  see  how  any  other  apprcach  can  work. 


EVENTS  IN  LAOS 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  some 
Senators  have  expressed  concern  and 
alarm  about  the  train  of  events  in  Laos. 

Certainly  it  is  right  to  be  alarmed 
about  North  Vietnam's  brazen  attacks 
on  the  Plaine  des  Jarres. 

It  is  not  clear  what  U.S.  policy  should 
be  regarding  this  latest  evidence  of 
North  Vietnam's  expansionist  policies. 
But  at  the  very  least,  we  should  learn 
five  lessons  from  North  Vietnam's  ag- 
gression. 

First,  we  should  notice  how  fragile  the 
so-called  neutralization  of  Laos  has 
proven  to  be.  Senators  recall  that  the 
United  States  took  part  in  setting  up 
the  "neutralized"  Laos  almost  9  years 
ago.  And  Laos  has  barely  known  a  day 
of  peace  since.  In  fact,  Laos  is  only  rela- 
tively peaceful  when  the  North  Vietna- 
mese are  fully  preoccupied  with  their  at- 
tempt to  conquer  South  Vietnam. 

The  second  lesson  we  should  learn 
from  the  troubles  in  Laos  is  that  North 
Vietnam  has  not  lost  its  api^etite  for  ag- 
gression simply  because  American  forces 
have  stymied  its  attempt  to  conquer 
South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam's  aggres- 
sive impulses  are  Just  finding  a  new  out- 
let in  another  war  against  a  neighboring 
state. 

The  third  lesson  we  should  learn  is 
that  the  so-called  domino  theory  looks 
more  valid  with  every  passing  hour. 

This  theory  holds  that  the  fates  of 
the  various  non-Communist  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  are  closely  linked.  The 
theory  holds  that  if  one  of  these  nations 
is  allowed  to  fall  under  Communist  ag- 
gression, others  are  apt  to  fall  like  a  row 
of  domlnos. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  Is  ines- 
capable that  conditions  in  the  battered 
Laotian  nation  indicate  that  North  Viet- 
nam may  soon  turn  the  domino  theory 
Into  the  domino  reality. 

This  brings  us  to  a  fourth  lesson  we 
should  learn  from  Laos.  We  should  learn 
something  about  the  nature  of  our  en- 
emy in  the  Vietnam  war. 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
much  speculation  about  the  nature  of 
the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  and  about 
North  Vietnam's  motive  for  fighting 
there. 
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According  to  one  theory,  the  conflict 
in  South  Vietnam  is  an  "Indigenous 
peasant  revolt"  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  only  motivated  by  a  nation- 
alistic desire  to  unify  the  two  Vietnams. 

It  has  been  tempting  to  accept  this 
.soothing  interpretation.  M  this  interpre- 
tation were  true  then  we  could  consider 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  as  a  purely  local 
disturbance  without  larger  significance, 
and  without  the  potential  for  doing 
widespread  and  lasting  damage. 

Unfortunately  this  theory  about  the 
nature  of  the  Vietnam  war.  and  about 
tlie  nature  of  North  Vietnams  involve- 
ment, is  a  casualty  of  the  developing  war 

in  Asia. 

The  theory  that  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression is  only  misguided  nationalism  is 
another  theory  killed  by  a  fact.  It  has 
been  kUled  by  the  fact  of  aggression  in 
Laos,  an  aggression  that  cannot  be 
rationalized  as  a  simple  expression  of  a 
desire  for  national  unity.  It  has  always 
been  false— but  at  least  plausible— to 
argue  that  the  two  Vietnams  "natural- 
ly" form  a  single  nation.  But  It  would 
be  preposterous  to  argue  that  North 
Vietnam  has  a  legitimate  Interest  m  an- 
nexing Laos. 

This  brings  us  to  a  fifth  lesson  we 
should  learn  from  the  events  In  Laos. 

M  and  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
actually  consent  to  talk  at  the  so-called 
Paris  peace  talks,  we  should  remember 
that  their  claims  to  legitimate  Interests 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations 
have  a  way  of  multiplying. 

Further  the  wars  they  are  involved 
in  tend  to  multiply  even  while  they  pre- 
tend to  be  engaged  in  ending  a  war. 

None  of  this  Is  surprising.  It  has  al- 
ways been  true  that  Communists  treat 
negotiations  as  war  carried  on  by  other 
means.  The  negotiating  table  Is  just  an- 
other theater  of  confilct.  When  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  involved,  the 
negotiating  table  is  one  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  war  theaters. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  those  Senators 
who  have  expressed  concern  and  alarm 
about  the  war  in  Laos.  I  only  urge  them 
to  consider  aU  the  possible  implications 
of  that  war,  and  to  learn  all  the  lessons 
which  it  can  teach  us. 


THE  U.S.  POSITION  IN  LAOS 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
American  people  and  Congress  have 
largely  been  kept  Ignorant  by  our  Oov- 
ernment  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
our  expenditures  of  men  and  money  In 
Laos. 

We  have  no  official  commitment  to  de- 
fend Laos,  yet  it  has  been  reported  400 
sorties  have  been  fiown  by  American  air- 
craft m  a  single  day  over  Laos.  We  have 
lost  100  of  our  pilots  during  raids  over 
Laos  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed — 
even  to  the  families  of  the  dead. 

Hundreds,  and  possibly  more,  fully 
amed  Americans,  albeit  in  civUlan 
clothing,  are  "advising"  the  Laotian 
Army  and  Meo  tribesmen,  but  officially 
their  existence  Is  denied.  Is  It  not  time 
for  our  President  to  let  the  American 
people  know  more  about  the  war? 

One  of  the  most  revealing  glimpses  of 
the  nature  of  the  war  In  Laos,  and  of  our 


own  actual  involvement  has  been  pro- 
vided by  three  correspHjndents  who 
slipped  into  one  of  our  secret,  CIA-run 
bases  in  Laos.  Those  Americans  who  are 
aware  of  the  history  of  our  gradual,  and 
almost  secretive  entanglement  in  Viet- 
nam will  read  their  reports  and  weep. 
Two  accounts  of  this  visit  have  been 
published,  one  in  the  Washington  Post, 
and  one  in  the  Washington  Star. 

I  must  applaud  these  three  corre- 
spondents for  their  journalistic  initia- 
tive I  onlv  hope  this  latest  revela- 
tion will  provide  the  stimulus  for  a 
change  in  tho  administration's  secretive 

altitude.  .  ^  w     ,      „ 

Are  we  facing  a  military  debacle  m 
Laos?  If  so.  hard  choices  must  be  made 
as  to  our  future  role  there.  It  is  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  the  Congress  and  the 
people  not  be  shielded  from  the  truth. 
Otherwise,  we  risk  making  our  decisions 
on  Inadequate  information  and  emotion. 

As  a  first  step,  the  transcript  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  American  mUitary  activities  in 
Laos  should  be  made  pubUc.  Thus  far  the 
executive  branch  has  refused  to  de- 
classify these  hearings  to  any  meaning- 
ful extent. 

Also,  Instead  of  restricting  the  freedom 
of  newsmen  covering  this  conflict,  we 
should  encourage  them  to  describe  what 
they  see  to  the  American  people. 

We  must  end  the  serious  Information 
gap  that  surrounds  our  Involvement  In 

Laos.  i    i^  i    4.v,«, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Feb. 26. 1970) 

Pi.\NE   TKAFnc    Heavy    at   Sbcret   Base 

IN  Laos 

(By  Jack  Polsle) 

Sam  Thoho,  Laos.  February  24— The  long- 
secret  base  of  Long  Cheng  m  Laos  was  ob- 
served by  outside  correspondents  for  the  nrst 
time  today,  and  they  saw  American-made 
planes  taking  off  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute 
in  presumed  support  of  the  battle  around  the 
Plain  of  Jars. 

According  to  one  of  the  correspondents. 
Tim  AlUnan  of  The  Bangkok  Post,  there  also 
were  many  armed  Americans  In  civilian 
clothes  supporting  Vang  Pao.  the  Lao  general 
m  command  of  the  flght  in  northeast  Laos. 

The  only  armed  planes  the  correspondents 
saw  at  Long  Cheng,  however,  were  converted 
American  prop-trainers  used  as  bombers  and 
flown  only  by  Oriental  pilots. 

This  would  keep  the  American  diplomatic 
position  within  the  framework  of  the  1962 
Geneva  agreement,  which  forbids  an  out- 
side power  to  base  military  forces  within 
Laos. 

The  correspondents  reached  Long  Cheng 
from  Sam  Thong,  about  18  miles  away,  the 
logistical  supply  base  for  northeastern  Laos. 

They  observed  the  area  and  the  airfields  for 
two  hours  before  being  challenged  by  a  Lao 
colonel.  They  told  him  they  thought  the 
base  was  open  to  correspondents. 

The  officer  reportedly  at  first  believed  the 
newsmen  might  be  Russian  mlUtary  attaches 
from  Vientiane. 

An  American  In  civilian  clothes,  believed 
to  be  a  CIA  agent.  Interrogated  them  and 
got  them  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  putting 
them  on  an  aircraft  boimd  for  Vientiane, 
about  100  miles  south,  saying  he  would 
charge  them  M50  for  the  fare. 


iG.  McMurtie  Godley.  the  American  am- 
bassador to  Laos,  Issued  a  statement  later, 
the  AP  reported,  which  said  that  "the  Ameri- 
can mission  has  lost  any  Interest  in  helping 
out  the  press  whatsoever  because  of  what 
happened  this  afternoon."] 

In  Sam  Thong,  the  war  Is  15  miles  over  the 
hills,  a  few  minutes  by  helicopter  or  half  a 
day's  walk  for  Meo  tribesmen.  Sam  Thong 
Is  certainly  a  most  active  rear  area.  The  ac- 
tivity mirrors  the  frantic  efforts  of  Americans 
to  prop  up  the  sagging  antl-CommunUt  army 
ol  Gen.  Pao. 

There  are  more  than  300  aircraft  landings 
and  takeoffs  here  dally.  The  planes  must 
brush  an  escarpment  to  land  and  climb 
steeply  on  takeoff  to  snake  out  of  another 
gap  in  the  hills. 

The  dust  from  the  dirt  landing  strip  keep.s 
a  constant  haze  over  the  town  during  the 
dayUght  hours. 

A  bullet-nosed,  high-winged  monoplane 
lands  and  discharges  a  government  soldier, 
14  years  old,  his  arm  shattered  by  an  enemy 
bullet  A  helicopter  arrives  and  out  steps  Pao. 
surrounded  by  U.S.  Army  and  CIA  advisers 
A  twin-engined  Caribou  transport  plane  dis- 
charges fuel  in  barrels. 

A  twin-engined  Beechcraft  takes  off  with 
three  U.S.  officers  In  civilian  garb,  headed 
for  the  battle  at  Muong  Soul.  Oth«>r  Ught 
aircraft  take  Buddhist  monks  and  refugees 
to  new  homes.  .      ,     ^.  „ 

(American  tactical  air  support  for  Laotian 
forces,  never  officially  acknowledged  but 
widely  known,  is  believed  to  l>e  mounted 
from  bases  In  ThaUand  and  South  Vietnam.) 
In  the  tin-roofed  hospital,  now  bemg  en- 
larged Dr.  James  Borden  of  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore  works  steadily.  He  Is  the  chief  surgeon, 
assisted  by  two  Lao  doctors  and  by  Jack  Thlel 
of  Chicago,  a  ntirse. 

There  are  about  150  patients,  many  on  cots 
in  hallways.  Dr.  Borden  said  he  had  treated 
100  wounded  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  fighting 
but  only  a  dozen  were  Involved  In  the  battle 
at  Uma  Lima,  the  key  airstrip  on  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  the  Plain  that  fell 
Saturday.  , .        _  ,^„ 

The  wounded  who  came  from  Uma  Lima 
walked.  Dr.  Borden  said.  He  added  that  if 
there  were  many  others  wounded  at  the  air- 
strip, they  did  not  get  out. 

However,  the  general  Impression  remains 
that  the  battle  at  Uma  Lima  saw  Royal  Lao 
troops  retreat  aUnost  at  first  conUct. 

The  man  who  runs  Sam  Thong  Is  Edgar 
(Pop)  Buell.  who  came  to  Laos  10  years  ago 
and  has  been  working  In  or  around  the  Plain 
of  Jars  ever  since. 

Now  56,  he  is  the  U.S.  aid  coordinator 
lor  northeast  Laos  and  ministers  to  360,000 
people,  most  of  whom  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  enemy  over  the  yews 
and  by  the  rapid  Communist  advance  of  the 
past  two  weeks. 

Was  this  refugee  program  the  work  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  Laos? 

"We  are  six  Americans  In  this  area  and  sue 
men  cannot  do  for  350,000  Lao.  Its  got  to  be 
the  Lao  government,"  Buell  said. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
'  Feb.  26,  19701 

SMA1.I.  US.  "ARMT"  Seen  on  Laos  Bast 
By  Tammy  Arbuckle 

VIENTIANE.— The  United  States  has  a  small 
"army"  of  armed  Americans  on  the  ground  m 
Laos  at  Long  Chlen.  15  miles  south  of  the 
Communist-held  Plain  of  Jars. 

This  was  revealed  after  three  correspond- 
ents, Timothy  Allman  of  the  Bangkok  Post 
Max  Colffalt  of  Agence  Prance  Presse  and 
Peter  Sears  of  Life  walked  12  miles  * «>m  the 
US.  AID  base  at  Sam  Thong  to  Long  Chlen 
yesterday.  .      .  _j 

Long  Chlen  is  an  L-shaped  canyon  tucked 
away  Si  the  brush.  One  leg  of  the  L  holds  an 
airstrip.  The  other  leg  hides  a  U.S.  mUltary 
headquarters. 
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The  coirespondenta  s*ld  ihey  s*y  American 
military  barracks:  all  air  condliloned.  and 
counted  more  than  50  Americans,  •ome  In 
groups  riding  In  Jeeps. 

All  were  armed  with  M16  rifles  and  pistols. 
but  dressed  in  civilian  clothes. 

HcucoPTra   spotted 

On  the  5.000-foot-long  tarmac  airstrip,  they 
Jaw  aircraft  bearing  U.S.  Air  POrce  markings. 
There  also  were  three  U.S.  Air  Force  Jolly 
Green  Giants,  the  large  helicopters  used  (or 
rescuing  U  S    pilots  downed  over  Laos. 

The  correspondents  estimate  they  wan- 
dered around  the  base  lor  two  hours  bet^re 
being  apprehended 

They  said  they  were  Interrogated  by  an 
American,  who  appeared  to  be  In  over-all 
charge  o(  the  area  Even  a  Lao  colonel  took 
orders  from  him.  they  said. 

The  American  took  Colffait's  notebook, 
promising  to  return  It  to  him  by  mail.  Cor- 
respondents believe  the  American,  like  others 
they  spotted,  was  employed  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

i:s^riM.\TE   or   ameeicans 

The  three  correspondents  were  detained 
overnight  at  San  Thong,  a  base  north  of  Vien- 
tiane, by  American  authorities.  The  three 4iad 
left  a  field  tour  being  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  after  reporters  protested  US.  and 
Lao  refusal  to  let  them  see  what  was  going 
on. 

Besides  the  Americans  spotted  at  Long 
Cblen,  Informed  sources  say  other  armed 
Americans  are  at  various  places  scattered 
throughout  Laos. 

Well-Informed  sources  say  the  number  of 
armed  Americans  on  the  ground  totals  be- 
tween 200  and  300  men. 

Besides  these  Americans,  there  are  groups. 
up  to  company  size,  of  Thais  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  Royal  Thai  air  force  pilots  One  a 
Lt.  Col.  Kru  from  the  1st  Royal  Thai  air 
force  wing,  a  unit  presently  based  at  Don 
Muong  Airfield  In  Bangkok,  was  killed  at 
Long  Chien  when  his  C47  transport  belong- 
ing to  a  private  US.  air  company,  continental 
Airlines,  crashed  there. 

This  American-Thai  ground  presence  sup- 
porting Laotians  under  Gen.  Vang  Pao.  al- 
though combined  with  heavy  U.S  Air  Force 
strikes,  has  failed  to  stop  North  Vietnam's 
latest  offensive. 

•EPOBT     ON    AtB     STKIF 

Reliable  sources  today  say  revealed  Mucng 
Soul,  a  US.  built  airstrip  12  miles  northwest 
of  the  Plain  of  Jars,  fell  last  night  to  Com- 
munist forces  without  a  fight. 

According  to  these  sources.  Vang  Pao's 
Meo  troops  withdrew  about  5:30  p.m.  local 
time  yesterday,  falling  to  destroy  large  US. 
supplies  of  fuel. 

Vang  Pao's  force  of  about  100  men  with- 
drew from  Muong  Soul  because  the  airstrip 
was  under  North  Vietnamese  shellflre  and 
fized-wlng  aircraft  were  unable  to  land  and 
bring  reinforcements.  A  light  aircraft  carry- 
ing three  US.  military  attadb^s  also  was  un- 
able to  land. 

U.S.  and  Lao  aircraft  later  attempted  to 
destroy  the  fuel  diunp,  but  apparently  failed. 

A  North  Vietnamese  battalion  entered 
Muong  Soul  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating 
government  force,  sources  reported,  al- 
though Meo  military  officials  said  most  of 
the  Muong  Soul  attackers  were  pro-Commu- 
ntst  Pathet  Lao. 

The  fall  of  Muong  Soul  puts  the  Lao  gov- 
ernment back  to  Its  low  fortunes  of  last 
July. 

POSniON    WKAKKNSO 

The  Laotians  have  now  lost  the  Plain  of 
Jars  and  Muong  Soul.  The  only  recognised 
neutralist  area  still  In  their  hands  In  North 
Laos  U  Vang  Vleng.  100  miles  north  of  here. 

This  puts  Premier  Souvanna  Phouma's 
neutrallste  in  a  poor  bargaining  posiuon  for 
Laos  neutralist  cabinet  seau  vta-a-Tla  Com- 


munist-supported leftwlng  dissident  neu- 
tralists. 

There  apparently  has  been  a  complete  mil- 
itary failure  on  the  part  of  the  Laotians  since 
the  Plain  of  Jars  airstrip  fell  last  Saturday. 

For  example,  they  failed  to  hold  Phou 
Kout.  a  high  mountain  ridge  10  miles  east 
of  Muong  Soul  essential  to  Muong  Soul's 
defense. 

The  Communists  call  Phou  Kout  "steel 
mountain"  because  of  the  large  amounts  of 
metal  left  there  as  a  result  of  US.  bombing 
and  rockets  attacks,  government  shelling 
and  infantry  attacks  launched  against  It 
since  1904. 

The  Communists  succeeded  In  holding  It 
despite  these  stron;:;  attacks,  flighting  from 
15-foot  deep  trenches  until  their  logistics 
(ailed  tliem  last  year. 

Yet  government  forces  gave  up  the  pt..s|- 
tion  Monday  after  a  few  light  probes. 

LAOTIANS   ANGST 

Some  Laotians  are  Incensed.  Lao  reporters, 
speaking  today  to  Chao  Sopsalsana.  vice 
president  of  the  Lao  National  Assembly,  for 
the  first  time  bitterly  questioned  why  their 
generals  were  seen  around  Vientiane  bars  In 
tennis  shorts  and  Lao  dignitarle!;  were  going 
to  a  wedding  In  Nepal  while  Laos  was  facing 
one  of  Its  worst  crises. 

Chao  Sopsalsana  said  "we  are  not  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  situation.  We  are  seriously  wor- 
ried by  It." 

Well-Informed  military  sources  said  that 
Lao  generals  had  nothing  to  do  because  all 
reports  from  the  northern  battle  area  were 
sent  direct  to  Souvanna  Phouma  and  the 
American  command.  The  government's  mil- 
itary failure  despite  generous  U.S.  military 
aid  In  equipment  and  air  support  seems  to 
Indicate  some  "Laotlanlsat  on  of  the  war  Is 
necessary." 

While  Gen  Vang  Pao  and  his  Meo  group 
pours  out  blood  and  U.S.  treasure  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  In  the  mountainous 
areas,  the  Lao  army  remains  basically  In 
the  Mekong  Valley  and  sends  Vang  Pao  few 
reinforcements. 

Military  officials  and  diplomats  now  are 
waiting  to  see  Just  how  far  the  North  Viet- 
namese win  push. 

"Hanoi  Is  In  an  excellent  position."  one 
force  asserted  "by  taking  Muong  Soul, 
they  threaten  the  left  flank  of  Vang  Pao's 
forces  at  Long  Chlen  or  can  stab  across  the 
mountains  to  Route  13"  Unking  Vientiane 
with  the  Royal  capital  of  Luang  Prabang. 


THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
PRCXJRAM  THRIVES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  enactment  in 
October  of  last  year  of  the  Emergency 
Insured  Student  Loan  Act  to  measure  its 
effectiveness.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
legislation  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  young  people  who 
were  experiencing  great  dlfMculties  in 
obtaining  guaranteed  student  loans  to 
pursue  their  study  careers  in  colleges  and 
in  postsecondary  vocational  institutions 
because  of  the  money  market  crisis  in- 
duced by  high  interest  rates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao  two  reports  on 
the  record  of  what  has  occurred.  The 
first  is  an  article  written  by  the  distin- 
guished economist  Sylvia  Porter  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  scene.  The  second 
is  a  letter  to  me  from  Elwood  D.  Holllster, 
Jr.,  the  able  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corporation,  on  the  success  of  efforts  in 
New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Fro;n  the  Washington  (D.C.t   Evening  Star. 

Feb.  2.  19701 

Stcocnt  Loan  Pbocram  Ltves! 

<By  Sylvia  Porter) 

To  the  surprise  of  many,  the  federal-state 
gtiaranteed  student  loan  program  Is  still 
alive.  Actually  It  Is  expanding  in  the  face  of 
the  tight  credit  situation. 

This  is  the  majcr  program,  launched  by  the 
Hipher  Education  Act  of  1965,  to  help  middle- 
grade  students  from  middle-Income  families 
finance  their  way  through  college,  business, 
trade,  technical  and  vocational  schools.  Bo- 
low  arc  some  guides  to  getting  one  of  these 
low-Interest,  deferred  payment,  education.!', 
loans — but  first,  are  some  up-to-date  fact-. 
and  observations. 

Last  summer  this  program  was  drying 
because  the  maximum  lenders  could  get  en 
the  loans  was  7  percent  and  they  had  to  give 
exceedingly  generous  repayment  terms  a.-< 
well.  As  Interest  rates  rose  far  above  7  per- 
cent on  much  safer  loans,  there  seemed  ii<> 
hope  for  the  program  unless  It  was  sweetenci 
considerably. 

Finally  the  White  House  got  behind  and 
pushed  through  a  law  which  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare 
to  make  a  "special  allowance"  to  lenders  oi 
up  to  3  percent  above  the  7  percent  charged 
to  students.  In  short,  students  still  get  7 
percent  Insured  loans — but  lenders  can  earn 
up  to  10.  The  Incentive  payments  were  made 
retroactive  to  Aug  1  and  President  Nixon 
urged  lenders  to  make  loans  (or  the  I'jTO 
sciiool  year. 

This  has  been  the  record  to  now: 

In  the  first  six  months  o(  fiscal  1970.  $370 
million  was  loaned  and  the  target  for  all  of 
'70  Is  S794  million,  highest  since  the  program 
began.  Since  fiscal  '66.  2,500.000  loans  have 
been  made  totaling  (2  billion.  Lenders  got  an 
incentive  payment  of  2  percent  In  the  Au- 
gtist-Scptember  period  and  2>'«  percent  In 
the  September-December  quarter,  making 
their  returns  9  and  9<4  percent. 

Of  the  total  of  loans,  87  percent  have  been 
made  by  commercial  banks:  98.3  percent  have 
gone  to  students  from  family  with  adjusted 
Incomes  of  under  915.000:  79  percent  to  stu- 
dents from  families  with  Incomes  under 
(9.000. 

Now,  pressure  Is  mounting  for  a  law  to 
create  a  new  government  corporation  which 
would  have  access  to  Treasury  funds  ■with 
which  to  buy  student  loans  from  private 
lenders  In  order  to  free  the  lenders  to  make 
more  loans.  The  corporation  would  be  called 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association. 

The  program  has  survived  despite  over- 
whelming odds.  It  Is  filling  a  great  need.  Is 
gaining  recognition.  Is  Ukely  to  play  a  much 
broader  role.  Now  to  details  for  students. 

You  are  eligible  for  a  loan  regardless  of 
your  family's  financial  status  If  you  are  In 
good  academic  standing  at  an  approved  In- 
stitution. The  loan  Is  made  to  you.  not  your 
parents. 

Tou  can  borrow  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500 
per  academic  year,  but  your  total  may  not 
exceed  t7,500  at  any  time.  Tour  maximum 
rate  Is  7  percent  plus  an  Insurance  premium 
of  '4  percent  prepaid  on  each  loan.  If  your 
family's  adjusted  Income  Is  under  •IS.OOO, 
the  government  will  pay  the  total  Interest 
while  you're  In  school.  All  of  you  will  pay 
the  full  Interest  during  the  repayment  pe- 
riod. 

Your  repayment  begins  between  nine  and 
12  months  after  you  leave  school  and  Is 
normally  scheduled  for  five  to  10  years. 

You  may  apply  at  any  one  of  20,000  par- 
ticipating Institutions  across  the  country — 
banks,  savings  ft  loan  associations,  credit 
unions,  pension  funds.  Insurance  companies, 
eUglble  schools.  The  loan  Is  made  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  lender,  though.  Before  you 
even  begin.  It  would  be  wise  to  ask  your  ool- 
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lege  or  school  financial  aid  officer  for  g\Ud- 
ance. 

You  also  may  get  vital  Information  from 
the  "Director.  Higher  Education"  in  regions 
I  to  IX  In  these  headquarter  cities:  Boston, 
New  York,  Charlottesville.  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Mo..  Dallas,  Denver.  San  Pran- 

llRCO. 

This  program  Is  tlie  best  financial  source 
(or  the  non-scholar.=hlp  student  of  the  mid- 
dle-income family.  If  you  are  eligible,  start 
tr.icking  down  a  lender  now. 

Ntw  YosK  Higher  Education  As- 
sistance  COBPORATICTN. 

Delmar.  NY..  January  I'j.  lyTO. 
Hon  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea>  Senator  Javits:  fiased  on  the  re- 
ports of  this  Corporation  and  the  Informa- 
Uon  we  have  received  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  Eme.gency  Student  Loan 
Act  of  1969  was  effective  In  providing  more 
funds  for  students  this  year  than  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Pot  this  State,  for  which  the  fiscal  year 
begins  on  April  1.  as  of  December  31.  1968 
this  Corporation  had  guaranteed  120325 
loans  for  a  total  of  $119,018,827.  For  the 
period  ending  December  31.  1969  we  had 
guaranteed  131.338  loans  for  $133,504,688. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  sununer  there 
were  some  places  In  this  State  where  It  was 
not  possible  for  a  student  to  obtain  a  stu- 
dent loan.  Based  on  statements  from  Con- 
gress and  a  plea  from  the  Governor  of  this 
State  lenders  did  make  funds  available  so 
that  we  were  able  to  show  an  Increase 
through  December  31  of  more  than  9';  over 
the  preceding  year  and  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  funds  continue  to  be  available  to 
students. 

Ftor  the  period  of  July  1  to  December  31. 
1968  the  Office  of  Education  reporU  for  the 
nation  Indicate  that  496.01'!  lowis  for  $464.- 
323  637  were  guaranteed.  For  the  period  July 
1  to  December  31,  1869  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation reports  Indicate  that  697.396  loans 
were  guaranteed  In  the  nation  In  the  total 
amount  of  $575,866,568,  The  statistics  would 
certainly  Indicate  that  lenders  had  cooper- 
ated despite  the  tightest  money  condlUons 
In  history  and  at  a  time  when  Interest  ratss 
on  all  types  of  loans  were  constanUy  In- 
creasing. 

At  the  time  your  committee  considered 
the  problems  that  students  had  In  obtaining 
guaranteed  loans  It  was  pointed  out  that 
there  were  not  only  Immediate  but  also  long 
range  problems.  The  first  problem  was  to 
provide  an  adequate  return  to  the  lender 
and  at  the  same  time  not  unduly  burden  the 
student  wltn  a  high  Intwest  rate.  This  was 
the  reason  for  the  Emergency  Student  Loan 

Act.  ^,  , 

In  addition  the  long  range  problem  of 
providing  some  method  whereby  lenders 
could  bs  assxired  that  they  could  have  11- 
quldtty  by  the  development  of  a  secondary 
maritet  was  also  mentioned.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  during  the  current  session  Congress 
will  be  able  to  consider  this  problem  as 
many  lenders  now  find  that  due  to  the  per- 
centage of  their  assets  which  are  Invested 
in  student  loans  they  ate  not  able  to  meet 
their  other  commltmenu  to  their  communl- 
Ues.  I 

Sincerely  youn.     I 

E.  D.  HoLxisTca,  Jr. 


HOW  TO  STOP  AIRPLANE 
HIJACKING 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  one 
time,  the  major  threat  to  the  safety  of 
passengers  and  crew  in  an  airplane  came 
fnMn  mechanical  failure.  In  years  prior 
to  World  War  n.  the  possibility  of  an 
unforeeeen  malfunction  leading  to  dis- 


aster was  high  enough  to  Iteep  all  but  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  population  from  even 
considering  airplanes  as  a  conventional 
mode  of  travel.  Only  the  most  venture- 
some dared  to  fly. 

After  World  War  II,  and  particularly 
with  the  advent  of  the  jets,  flying  be- 
came much  more  reliable — and  con- 
sequenUy  far  more  acceptable.  This  in- 
creased reliability  of  airplane  travel  was 
responsible  for  the  fantasUc  increase  m 
passenger-miles  enjoyed  by  the  airlines 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Today,  of 
course,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  modern 
business  or  goverimient  functioning 
without  reliable  and  regular  airline 
service.  ^        ,  . 

But  now  the  reliability  of  air  travel  is 
being  threatened.  The  haphazard  inci- 
dence of  mechanical  failure  as  the  main 
threat  to  sale  air  travel  is  being  super- 
ceded by  wanton  and  deliberate  attacks 
on  airliners  to  achieve  political  purposes. 
I  refer  to  the  numerous  instances  of  air 
piracy  and  hijackings  to  Cuba  perpe- 
trated over  the  past  9  years.  I  also  refer 
to  the  acts  of  barbarism  Inflicted  on  Is- 
rael airliners  and  on  airliners  bound  for 
Israel,  culminating  in  Saturdays  tragic 
crash  of  the  Swiss  airliner  that  killed  47 
Innocent  civilians. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  past  weekend 
was  the  first  time  that  a  politically  mo- 
tivated act  of  terrorism  in  the  air  has 
resulted  in  an  airline  crash.  It  is  a  mira- 
cle that  this  has  not  happened  before, 
particularly  with  more  than  57  U.S. 
planes  and  39  foreign  aircraft  hijacked 
to  Cuba  since  1961.  If  it  takes  a  tragedy 
of  this  magnitude  to  goad  us  to  action,  so 
be  it.  But  we  must  not  allow  this  to  go 
unheeded. 

Both  the  wild-eyed  revolutionary  seek- 
ing free  passage  to  Cuba  and  the  Arab 
terrorist  seeking  to  choke  off  air  travel 
to  Israel  aim  to  achieve  political  ends. 
To  allow  them  to  achieve  those  aids  Is 
to  goad  them  to  further  action.  We  can 
put  a  stop  to  this  activity  only  by  frus- 
trating these  goals. 

Can  this  be  done?  We  have  been 
wringing  our  hands  over  the  Cuban  hi- 
jackings for  nearly  a  decade,  now;  more 
recenUy  we  have  been  deploring  the  at- 
tacks on  airliners  bound  for  Td  Aviv. 
But,  aside  from  decrying  these  acts  and 
stepping  up  security,  we  have  done  noth- 
ing. I  say  we  must  act.  We  have  the 
power  to  do  so;  we  need  only  the  will 
to  take  c<H-recUve  measures. 

The  solution  I  propose  is  an  economic 
one.  We  must  make  the  consequences  of 
these  hijackings  and  acts  of  terrorism 
uniH-ofltable.  to  encourage  the  countries 
involved  to  take  swift  and  effective  ac- 
tion against  the  perpetrators.  In  the  case 
of  the  Cuban  hijackings,  the  hijacker's 
goal  is  to  reach  Cuba,  and  receive  asylum 
there;  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  him 
that  the  plane  and  crew  are  returned 
safely  to  the  United  SUtes.  He  would 
be  frustrated  in  his  attempted  hi- 
jacking only  if  Cuba  were  to  refuse  to 
receive  him,  and  were  to  return  the  hi- 
jacker along  with  the  plane  and  crew, 
back  to  the  United  SUtes  for  criminal 
prosecution. 

We  cannot  hope  to  put  an  end  to  hi- 
jacking to  Cuba  unless  and  imtli  Cuba 
can  be  encouraged— indeed,  pre«ured— 
into  returning  the  hijackers  for  prosecu- 


tion. The  essence  of  criminal  law  is  de- 
terrence. The  antihijacking  law,  even 
with  its  death  penalty,  has  no*,  been  ef- 
fective to  discourage  hijackers  because 
the  ci-ucial  element  of  deterrence  is  lack- 
ing. Hijacking  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  run  rampant  until  the  element  of  de- 
terrence can  be  reinstated  by  encourag- 
ing Cuba  to  return  the  hijackers. 

Similarly,  we  cannot  hope  to  halt  the 
acts  of  Arab  terrorists  ourselves  in  any 
direct  way.  We  have  to  rely  on  the  Arab 
countries  themselves  to  do  this.  Of  course 
we  can  increase  sun-eillance  on  planes 
bound  for  Israel,  and  we  should.  But 
the  only  meaningful  pressure  upon  Arab 
terrorists  to  cease  and  desist  from  their 
wanton  attacks  against  airUners  can 
come  from  their  Arab  governments.  As 
with  Cuba,  these  governments  must  be 
pressured— economically  pressured— to 
take  effective  action  to  halt  terrorism 
in  the  air. 

We  now  possess  the  requisite  power  to 
put  pressure  on  Cuba  and  the  Arab  States 
to  act  responsibly.  That  power  exists  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  which 
empowers  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
issue  certificates  of  pubUc  convenience 
and  necessity  for  the  use  of  airspace. 
The  act  also  empowers  the  CAB  to  grant 
permits  to  foreign  airlines  to  land  in  the 
United  States,  subject  to  Presidential  ap- 
proval. ,  ^.         . 

According  to  section  402  of  the  act — 
49  U.S.C.  1372f — any  permit  Issued,  to  a 
foreign  carrier  may  be  "altered,  modi- 
fied, amended,  suspended,  canceled,  or 
evoked  by  the  Board  whenever  it  finds 
such  action  to  be  in  the  public  interest." 
Section  102  clarifies  Just  what  Is  meant 
by  "public  interest": 

In  the  exercise  and  performance  of  Its 
powers  and  duties  under  this  chapter,  the 
Board  shall  consider  the  following,  among 
other  things,  as  being  In  the  public  interest, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  pubUc  conven- 
ience and  necessity. 


(e)  The  promotion  of  safety  In  air  com- 
merce. 

The  act  goes  on  to  list  other  matters 
considered  to  be  In  the  public  interest— 
for  example,  development  of  an  air 
transpOTtation  system  adapted  to  future 
needs  of  f  orrtgn  and  domestic  commerce, 
fostering  sound  economic  conditions  in 
air  transportation,  and  the  promotion  of 
economical  and  efBclent  air  service. 

It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  anything 
which  Is  more  antithetical  to  these  Ideals 
than  the  Cuban  hijackings  or  the  acts 
of  the  Arab  terrorists.  What  could  be 
more  destructive  of  the  promotion  of 
safety  In  air  commerce  than  Satur- 
day's Swissair  crash?  Confidence. 
sanity,  and  safety  must  be  restored  to 
civilian  aviation.  The  terrorism,  death, 
destruction,  and  hijackings  which  en- 
dangers clviUan  passengers  and  crews 
must  be  drastically  and  dramatically 
discouraged. 

To  this  end,  I  have  written  to  the  CivU 
/  eronautics  Board  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  urging  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  402  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  be  invoked.  Specifically,  I 
urge  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
move  to  revtdce  the  permit  of  »ny  !°'.I 
elgn  air  carrier  to  land  In  the  Dtolted 
States  that  continues  to  serve  any  coun- 
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try  which  accepte  a  hijacker,  or  which 
harbors.  nn«mces.  or  in  any  way  sanc- 
tions terrorists  and  saboteurs  who  mur- 
der and  destroy  civilian  passengers, 
crews,  and  planes.  In  addition,  the  two 
U5.  airlines  which  now  serve  several 
ciUes  in  Arab-belligerent  countries 
should  be  required  by  the  CAB  to  suspend 
such  flights  pending  action  by  the  Arab 
governments  to  restrain  terrorist  activity 
in  the  air.  In  effect.  I  am  calling  for  a 
civilian  air  quarantine. 

Ironically,  the  initial  reaction  by  sev- 
eral European  airlines  to  the  Swissair 
disaster  was  just  the  opposite.  Shortly 
after  Saturday's  crash,  these  airlines 
aiuiounced  suspension  of  mail  and 
freight  flights,  and  some  passenger 
flights,  to  Tel  Aviv.  This  is  like  jumping 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire — it  can 
only  Invite  further  disaster.  By  provid- 
ing the  terrorists  with  just  what  they 
wanted — a  suspension  of  flights  to 
Israel — the  terrorists  are  bound  to  be 
encouraged  to  continue  their  brazen  acts 
against  civilian  aircraft  bound  fox 
Israel. 

Clearly,  the  airlines  have  their  prior- 
ities inverted.  What  should  be  suspended 
are  flights  to  those  countries  that  harbor, 
finance,  and  encourage  these  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. Flights  to  Israel  must  continue. 
and  continue  uninterrupted,  with  appro- 
priate security  precautions. 

If  the  CAB  believes  that  it  cannot  im- 
pose the  Civilian  Air  Quarantine  which  I 
am  proposing,  and  if  the  airlines  and  or 
crew  and  pUot  associations  cannot  under- 
take such  a  quarantine  voluntarily,  the 
Congress  should  then  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  legislation  requiring  the 
revocation  of  certificates  of  those  air- 
lines which  continue  to  service  countries 
which  harlKir  hijackers  and  saboteurs. 

Countries  which  continue  in  any  way 
to  sanction  such  wanton  acts  of  insanity 
and  destruction  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  such  acts  will  merely  bring  about 
their  own  isolation  and  will  hurt  rather 
than  help  them.  The  Cuban  and  Arab 
governments  themselves  must  bear  full 
and  direct  responsibility  for  all  death 
and  destruction  resulting  from  hijack- 
ings or  other  terrorism  if  they  give  hi- 
jackers a  haven  or  permit  terrorist 
groups  to  operate  from  their  soil. 

To  preserve  commercial  air  travel,  we 
caimot  permit  wanton  acts  in  the  air  to 
flourish. 

IN  SUPPORT  OP  MIGRANT  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
gratified  by  Senate  passage  of  S.  2660. 
»  bill  that  will  enable  us  to  further  meet 
the  great  health  needs  of  our  migrant 
workers.  As  a  coauthor.  I  strongly  sup- 
port Senate  adoption  of  this  measure 
which  authorizes  appropriations  of  $20 
million  for  1971.  $23  million  for  1972.  and 
$30  million  for  1973.  to  upgrade  and  ex- 
pand the  health  services,  facilities,  and 
resources  available  to  migrant  workers 
and  their  families  under  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  of  1962. 

The  need  for  this  greater  commitment 
is  maxiifest.  Despite  the  great  health 
needs  of  the  migrant  population,  the 
hearings  disclosed  that  the  per  caplU 
Federal  expenditure  for  those  served  by 


migrant  health  project  faculties  totaled 
$12  In  1968.  compared  with  a  national 
health  expenditure  of  about  $250  per 
capita.  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg.  Assistant  Sec- 
reury  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  testifying  In  expression  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  support  for  the  bill,  de- 
scribed the  special  health  problems  of  the 
migrant  population.  In  the  counties  these 
people  call  home."  the  infant  mortality 
rate  Is  estimated  at  one-fourth  higher 
than  the  national  average.  Those  diseases 
associated  with  poor  nutrition  and  envi- 
ronment and  poverty— parasitic  infec- 
tions and  tuberculosis — are  common. 
Nutritionally  based  diseases  such  as  beri- 
beri, pellagra.  scurvTr.  and  rickets  are 
found  and  Iron  deficiency  anemia  Is  com- 
mon DenUl  decaj-  is  nearly  universal. 

These  diseases,  which  to  most  of  us 
are  nothing  more  than  scarcely  remem- 
bered words  from  17th  century  literature 
are  reality  to  the  migrant  workers.  These 
diseases  arise  from  the  absence  of  pre- 
ventive health  care  associated  with  those 
who  are  not  regularly  imder  the  super- 
vision of  trained  medical  personnel.  The 
life  style  of  the  migrants  has  tradition- 
ally made  such  care  difficult  if  not 
impossible. 

In  those  instances  when  States  and 
localities  have  attempted  to  respond  to 
the  unique  problems  of  the  migrants  they 
have  often  encountered  insurmountable 
difficulties— the  migrants  are  "here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow."  Some  do  not  speak 
aiglish.  They  fear  community  hostility 
and  are  not  familiar  with  modern  health 
facihtles. 

These  frightful  circumstances,  which 
Dr.  Egeberg  characterized  as  conspiring 
to  make  migrants  'forgotten  citizens." 
coupled  with  the  unequal  dispersion  of 
migrant  groups  across  the  country,  com- 
bine to  require  a  dynamic  and  long  term 
national  commitment. 

Faustina  Soils,  project  director  of  the 
Farm  Workers  Health  Service.  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Public  Health, 
testifying  in  support  of  this  measure, 
called  for  a  long  term  exteiulon  of  the 
Migratory  Health  Act  as  the  only  way 
of  assuring  that  the  migrant  population 
receives  the  priority  care  that  the  need 
in  that  group  requires. 

States  and  local  communities  have  de- 
veloped programs  utilizing  Migrant 
Health  Act  funds,  but.  as  is  the  case  In 
my  SUte.  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done. 
The  SUte  of  California  Initiated  pro- 
grams for  migratory  laborers  in  1961. 
With  the  cooperation  of  SUte  and  local 
medical  socieUes  and  other  volunUry 
and  public  agencies  strides  have  been 
made.  The  enactment  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion enabled  the  SUte  to  increase  its 
efforts  to  22  seasonal  and  year-round 
projects  Still,  five  counties  are  not  served 
by  these  projects  and  in  terms  of  per- 
sonal and  environmental  health  care,  we 
have  only  begun  to  make  progress. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  rep- 
resents a  necessary  response  to  what  is 
clearly  a  national  problem.  The  increased 
expenditure  authorizations  will  enable 
us  to  assure  continuity,  expand  present 
efforts,  and  avoid  what  Miss  Solte  called 
the  piecemeal  grant  periods  that  have 
characterized  the  migrant  health  serv- 


ices and  which  have  made  State  and 
local  participation  and  plaiming  difficult. 
Again.  I  am  pleased  by  the  action  the 
Senate  has  taken  in  passing  this  impor- 
tant bill.  I  am  convinced  that  the  ex- 
panded program  will  help  us  respond  to 
the  health  needs  of  the  migrant  workers 
whose  contribution  to  our  national  econ- 
omy Is  so  great. 


THOUGHTLESS  DESECRATION  OF 
THE  ENVIRONMENT  DESCRIBED 
BY  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IN 
ARTICLE  "WE  LAY  WASTE  THE 
WORLD" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  destruction  of  an  environment  which 
will  sustain  life  here  on  earth  is  ob- 
viously a  matter  which  should  concern 
everyone.  Unfortunately,  we  have  only 
recently  awakened  to  this  threat  to  our 
continued  existence  and  we  have  even 
more  recently  begun  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

EnvlronmenUl  pollution  comes  from 
many  sources,  some  obvious,  some  not  so 
obvious.  We  all  know  about  pollution  re- 
sulUng  from  untreated  smoke  escaping 
from  factories,  untreated  sewage  being 
poured  Into  lakes  and  streams,  inade- 
quately treated  automobile  exhaust,  and 
other  such  things.  What  we  may  not 
realize  Is  that  thoughtless  use  of  chemi- 
cals on  the  rail,  excessive  use  of  radio- 
active subsUnces,  and  careless  use  of 
pesticides  may  be  just  as  dangerous  to 
use.  We  should  realize  that  the  system 
which  susUins  life  in  an  extremely  del- 
icate, highly  complex  one,  and  one 
which  can  easily  be  rendered  inoperable. 
Therefore,  when  we  do  try  to  play  with 
nature,  we  should  do  so  carefully  and 
with  full  undersunding  of  what  may  re- 
sult from  our  activity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entlUed  "We  Lay 
Waste  the  Worid."  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  15.  1970,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Feb.  15,  1970 1 

Ws  L*T  Wastk  the  World 

(By  Walur  Sullivan) 

•The  world  U  too  much  with  us."  wrote 

William  Wordsworth  a  century  and  a  half 

ago.  "lat«  and  aoon,  getting  and  spending. 

we  lay  waate  our  Uvea."  Today  he  oould  well 

have  written:   "we  lay  waste  the  world." 

There  are  thoae  who  believe  that,  in  our 
Increasingly  Intense  pollution  of  the  air  we 
may  have  hold  of  an  Achilles  heel  of  the 
world's  climate.  Irreversible  changes  could 
occur,  leading  either  to  a  new  Ice  age  or. 
through  a  different  change  In  wind  patterns, 
to  a  melting  of  polar  ice  and  flooding  of 
coastal  cities. 

There  are  those  who  believe  careless  use 
of  new  chemicals  to  preserve  foods,  squeeze 
larger  crops  from  the  land  or  soothe  the 
spirit  could  lead  to  epidemic  birth  defecU. 
One  scientist  even  argues  that  nuclear  ex- 
plosions releasing  radiation  to  the  environ- 
ment could  terminate  the  ability  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  bear  viable  children. 

While  there  U  little  support  In  the  scien- 
tific community  for  this  last  prediction, 
there  Is  widespread  belief  that  man's  rapid 
alteration  of  his  own  biological  environment 
threatens  his  long-term  survival  unless  U 
Is  monitored  far  more  closely  than  now. 
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There  appears,  liowevcr.  to  be  one  positive 
aspect  to  this  ominous  situation.  In  a  world 
where  International  hostility  and  entrenched 
nationalism  threaten  mankind  with  swUt  de- 
suuotlon,  the  great  powers  are  beginning  to 
•ee  m  threats  to  the  environment,  a  common 
enemy.  Many  have  argued  that  only  under 
the  menace  of  such  a  common  danger  would 
the  established  patterns  of  thought  be 
broken.  , 

NEW  SCUEMB 


Latt  week  It  became  known  that  Soviet 
and  American  scientuts.  aa  well  as  others, 
are  working  on  a  scheme  for  glob;U  monitor- 
ing of  the  environment.  Stations  and  sub- 
stations, earth  aatellltes  and  ships  at  sea 
would  watch  for  changes  In  earth,  air  and 
water,  aa  well  as  in  the  populations  of  plants 
and  animals  living  in  those  realms,  that 
might  Uidicate  threats  to  the  balance  oi 
nature.  ,  ^ 

Por  two  davs  last  week  American  scientlbts 
met  at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Washington  to  begin  drafting  plans  for  one 
of  the  20-odd  stations  envisioned  for  the 
mam  monitoring  network.  The  scheme  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  International  Biological 
Program,  a  glob.U  effort  by  many  nations  now 
under  wav. 

Also  last  week  the  Soviet  UiUon  and  the 
United  States  agreed  on  scleuilflc  and  cul- 
tural exchanges  for  this  year  and  1971  that 
place  special  emphasis  on  the  exchange  of 
speclalUU  in  such  subjects  as  air  pollution 
and  waste  water  treatment. 

These  developments  call  to  mind  the  "con- 
vergence" theor>-  espoused  by  a  number  of 
scientists  and  others  In  both  East  and  West, 
namely  that  the  problems  common  to  highly 
technological  societies  are  forcing  nations 
of  diverse  ideologies  to  evolve  along  converg- 
ing economic  and  social  lines. 

At  the  organizational  meeting  of  the  task 
force  that  will  plan  a  prototype  monitoring 
station  Dr.  Dale  Jenkins,  director  of  the 
ecology  program  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, pointed  out  that  there  are  now  some 
2.5  million  known  chemical  compounds  an<^ 
that  each  year  500  new  ones  go  into  wide- 
spread tise.  Tet,  be  said,  "little  attenUon"  iA 
paid  to  their  long-term  biological  effecU. 

The  adverse  effects  known  to  have  occurred 
are  picayune  compared  to  what  can  happen 
(or  may  already  be  happening)  in  the  view 
of  ecologlsts — those  concerned  with  the  in- 
terdependence of  all  life  forms  in  a  partic- 
ular environment  and  their  interactions  with 
that  environment. 

The  episodes  in  the  news  last  week  are 
therefore  but  a  taste  of  what  may  happen: 

(1)  A  tanker  broke  apart  on  Cerberus 
Shoal  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
Island,  pouring  oil  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
already  so  polluted  that  there  Is  more  oil 
than  drifting  life  on  portions  of  the  mid- 
Atlantic. 

(2)  A  group  of  Colorado  scientists  charged 
that  a  plant  operated  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Company 
had  released  enough  radioactive  plutonlum 
to  present  "a  serious  threat  to  tlie  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  Denver." 

(3)  Eleven  companies.  Including  such 
giants  as  International  Harvester,  Penn  Cen- 
tral. Olln.  Procter  and  Gamble  and  Pure  Oil, 
were  charged  by  the  Justice  Department  with 
seriously  polluting  waterways  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Similar  charges  have  been  made  in 
New  Tork  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  meeting  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  it  was  reported  that  DDT  Is  being 
detected  in  winds  blowing  across  the  Atlan- 
tic from  Africa  to  Barbados.  While  Indus- 
trlallEed  nations  have  begun  to  curtail  the 
use  of  this  persistent  pesticide,  which  la 
fatal  to  many  forms  of  life,  it  was  reported 
that  India  is  plaiming  to  use  it  on  a  massive 
scale  to  kill  malarial  mosqultos.  Not  to  do 
so.  the  Indians  argue,  would  be  a  form  of 
genocide. 

Tha   greatest   ooncem.  Is  for  effects  too 


subtle  to  be  Immediately  apparent.  A  report 
recently  submitted  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Enrtronmental  Health  Sciences  says:  "Vir- 
tually every  person  in  the  United  States  is 
exposed  daily  to  food  additives,  drugs  and 
pollutants  of  water  and  aid  that  were  un- 
known prior  to  the  present  era." 

•In  most  cases."  it  continues,  'the  biologi- 
cal effects  of  these  substances  are  poorly  un- 
derstood." Wtxile  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
test  additives  and  drugs  lor  toxicity — their 
potency  as  poisons— it  is  difficult  to  assess 
their  hereditary  effects.  "A  particular  drug." 
said  the  report,  "is  never  tested  in  all  the 
situations  (such  as  pregnancy)  and  in  all 
the  combinations  wiUi  other  envlronment.il 
agents  thai  would  occur,  should  it  come  into 
gener.il  use." 

TH.\LIDOMUJE    E.\.\MPI.E 

The  thalidomide  disaster,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  delormed  children  were  born  to 
mothers  taking  that  tranqiUllzer.  is  the 
classic  example.  In  recent  weeks  attention 
has  focvised  on  2.4.5-T.  a  deloUant  widely 
used  in  Vietnam  and.  In  this  country,  along 
power  lines.  There  are  Indications  that  it. 
too,  may  cause  birth  defects. 

Tlus  report,  drafted  by  a  committee  of 
leading  geneticists  and  other  specialists,  rec- 
ommended that  the  blood  of  mothers  and 
newborn  Infants,  taken  from  the  lunbilical 
cord  and  placenu,  be  monitored  on  a  spot- 
check  bawls  to  watch  for  any  signs  of  in- 
creased mutation  rates. 

It  is  know  that  radiation  and  some  chemi- 
cals can  cause  mutations,  or  changes  in  the 
coded  genetic  information  of  the  cell.  A  cer- 
tain number  occur  naturally.  Some  lead  to 
congenital  abnormaUty  and  mental  retar- 
dation. A  widespread  increase  in  mutaUons 
could  be  disastrous  for  the  htunan  race. 

GeneUcist*  In  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
developing  a  sinUlar  monitoring  project.  The 
inclusion  of  such  a  program  is  being  con- 
sidered for  the  projected  global  monitoring, 
but  the  latter  would  be  concerned  with  all 
life  forms — not  only  human  beings.  The 
ecologlsU  believe  that  preservation  of  the 
diversity  of  life  on  this  planet  is  essenUal  for 
the   long-term  preservation  of   life  itself. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  CARSWELL 
TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
carefully  considered  the  charges  and 
responses  which  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  Judge  Carswell's  nomina- 
tion, and  would  like  to  make  an  observa- 
tion that  seems  to  me  to  bear  heavily  in 
favor  of  its  confirmation.  My  point, 
sUted.  is  this:  the  case  against  Judge 
Carswell  is  largely  based  upon  statements 
and  testimony  of  persons  who  have  had 
little,  if  any.  personal  contact  with  him. 
while  those  who  appeared  in  support  of 
the  nomination  did  so  on  the  basis  of  a 
long  and  continuous  relationship  during 
which  there  were  nimierous  opportuni- 
ties for  tliem  to  observe  the  nominee  as  a 
man  and  a  Judge.  This  being  the  case,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  any  "conflicts  in 
the  testimony"  should  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  Judge  Carswell. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration.  During  the 
committee  hearings,  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  represented  civil  rights 
plaintiffs  on  isolated  occasions  tn  Judge 
Carswell's  court  testified  that  he  had 
been  discourteous  to  them  and  had  ex- 
hibited hostility  to  their  cause.  In  direct 
conflict  with  this  testimony  were  com- 
mtmlcations  received  from  Judge  Cars- 
well's fellow  trial  and  appellate  judges, 
who  worked  with  him  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  lawTers  and  court  attendants 


who  were  in  frequent  or  regular  contact 
with  Judge  Carswell  while  he  sat  as  a 
district  judge.  The  lawyers  who  sub- 
mitted these  telegrams  or  letters  In  sup- 
port of  confirmation  had  appeared  before 
Judge  Carswell,  not  sporadically  like 
those  attorneys  opposing  the  nomina- 
tion, but  numerous  ■  times  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  I  find  most  com- 
pelling the  fact  that  each  of  these 
attorneys  stated  that  he  had  never  seen 
an  act  of  discourtesy  or  hostility  toward 
a  civU  rights  attorney  or  his  cUent  on 
the  part  of  Judge  Carswell.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  copies  of  these  com- 
munications be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  find  that  the  charges  against  Judge 
Carswell  have  not  been  proven.  Much  has 
been  said  on  tlie  Senate  floor  about  Judge 
Carswell's  qualifications— his  wide- 
ranging  experience  as  UjS.  attorney, 
district  judge,  and  circuit  judge,  his 
superior  intelligence,  impeccable  integ- 
rity, and  high  Judicial  temperament.  I 
agree  with  those  urging  confirmation 
that  all  of  these  necessary  qualities  are 
present  in  Judge  Carswell.  For  that  rea- 
son, and  because  I  believe  the  philosophi- 
cal obiectlons  which  have  been  raised  are 
baseless.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  vote  for 
confirmation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Senator  James  O.  E.\stlanb. 
Ctmirman.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eastland:  I  was  Judge  H  ir- 
rold  Carswell's  law  clerk  frcmi  February  1960 
to  June  1962.  a  period  of  approximately  two 
and  a  half  years.  I  believe  I  was  his  law 
clerk  longer  than  any  other  law  clerk  he  had 
before  or  since.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Florida 
Bar  practicing  law  to  Melbourne.  Florida. 

As  a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  con- 
sequently a  member  of  a  minority.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  day  to  day  association  which 
I  had  with  Judge  CarsweU.  both  to  and  out 
of  the  courtroom,  wotUd  have  revealed  any 
racist  tendencies  or  tocllnaUons.  had  there 
t)een  any  Without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
I  can  assure  you  and  the  members  of  your 
committee  that  the  Utlgants  In  the  United 
States  Federal  District  Court  In  Tallahassee 
were  not  judged  by  their  race,  creed  or  color. 
Judge  Carswell's  integrity  and  honesty  Is  be- 
yond question  In  this  regard.  He  dealt  fairly, 
honestly  and  respectfully  with  aU  those  who 
came  before  him.  His  judicial  manner  was 
not  altered  by  the  race  or  coIot  of  those  who 
appeared  before  him.  I  beUeve  that  I  am  more 
quaUfied  to  Judge  this  man  than  are  his  ac- 
cusers. I  would  be  wllUng,  at  my  own  ex- 
pense to  testify  tmder  oath,  that  none  of  the 
decisions  rendered  by  him  during  my  tenure 
of  office  were  tainted  in  any  manner  with  a 
so-called  racist  philosophy,  nor  were  civil 
rights  lawyers  or  litigants  treated  in  any 
manner  other  than  the  respectful  maimer 
accorded  to  all  litigants  and  attorneys  ap- 
pearing before  him. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to 
know  the  truth  about  his  beliefs,  unsullied 
by  false  accusaUons  and  Innuendo. 

I  deeply  resent  the  attempt  of  some  to  tar- 
nish the  reputation  of  a  man  of  Judge  Cars- 
weU's  caUber.  He  woiUd  be  a  great  asset  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Should  a  further  statement  regarding  my 
assoclaUon  with  him  be  desired.  I  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  further  elaborate. 
More  sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Zkabnt. 

Melboitrne,  Fla. 
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R«  conAnnation  of  G.  Harroid  Canwell 
Senator  James  EIasti-and. 

Chairman..  Sftate  Judicvxry  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

DsA*  ScNATO*  Eastland:  Judge  Carswell 
should  be  conflrmed  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  t>een  a  law  pro- 
fesaor  at  Southern  Methodist  University  since 
19S0  and  have  been  a  visiting  professor  at 
Florida  State  University  since  19M  With  def- 
erence to  Lowentbal.  Von  Alystyne  and  Or- 
fleld,  their  statements  as  reported  In  the  news 
media,  do  not  present  a  rational  basis  for 
opposing  or  delaying  Judge  Carswell's  ron- 
firmatton. 

An  examination  of  Judge  Carswell's  deri- 
sions In  civil  rights  c«se*  demonstrate  a  fair 
and  reasoned  approach  In  keeping  with  the 
highest  standards  of  Judicial  Integrity  This  Is 
A  significant  accomplishment  particularly  be- 
cause, as  the  committee  is  well  aware,  emo- 
tionalism and  fervor  so  pervade  the  sensitive 
area  of  civil  rights  that  many  well  meaning 
persons  become  totally  Intolerant  of  any  view 
other  than  their  own. 

Por  enunple.  on  jurisdictional  grounds 
Judge  Cwsweil  should  be  prklsed  not  con- 
demned for  bis  ruling  In  Wexher  v.  Gadiden 
County.  The  only  Issue  therein  properly  be- 
fore the  court  Involved  the  construction  of  a 
removal  statute.  The  Stb  circuit  remanded 
the  case  for  further  consideration  because 
after  the  district  court  had  ruled,  the  5th 
circuit  In  two  cases.  Rachel  v.  State  of 
Georgia,  347  P3  679.  gave  a  bro«d  Interpreta- 
tion of  remo\-al  Jurisdiction.  Subsequently  In 
line  with  Judge  Carswell's  earlier  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  5th  circuit  In 
Ore^nifood,  3M  U  S  808.  and  on  narrower 
grounds  affirmed  Rachel,  384  US.  780. 

For  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Green- 
wood. It  would  be  absurd  to  say  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  are  racial  bigots  and  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  apply  the  same 
type  of  fallacious  reasoning  to  any  other 
Jurist. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Judge  Carswell's 
rulings  are  not  based  or  Influenced  by  race, 
creed  or  color  In  any  way.  Judge  Carswell 
merely  rules  upon  the  facts  and  Issues  of 
the  oases  before  him. 

His  record  unequivocally  &bows  tiiAt  be 
rules  fairly  and  without  regard  to  the  fer\-or 
and  emotion  of  those  on  either  side.  Judge 
Carswell's  records  of  over  4.500  civil  and 
criminal  cases  cleturly  demonstrates  an  un- 
usual skill  of  addressing  his  ruling  to  the 
issues  at  hand  He  emplMslzes  the  total  pic- 
ture. It  seems  that  those  who  criticize  bis 
rulings  are  merely  disappointed  litiganu 
who  cannot  evaluate  Judge  Carswell  fairly 
in  the  light  of  their  ze*I  for  their  cause. 

The  civil  righto  of  all  men  must  be  pro- 
tected and  I  respectfully  submit  that  Judge 
Carswell's  record  when  properly  viewed  Is 
highly  oooimendable.  I  say  this  not  only  as  a 
legal  educator  but  as  an  attorney  who  has 
appeared  In  cases  before  the  5th  Circuit  and 
the  Supreme  Court.  (For  example  see  habeas 
corpus  appeal  In  Brooks  v  Beto  336  F  2d.  In- 
volving the  Issue  of  whether  purposeful  in- 
clusion as  distinguished  from  purp>oeeful  ex- 
clusion of  blacks  on  a  grand  Jury  violated 
many  cliento  constitutional  rights.) 

Judge  Carswell  would  bring  humility  and 
skill,  which  coupled  with  his  outotanding 
Judicial  experience  will  provide  a  basis  for 
his  making  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
highest  court. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  testify  under  oath 
in  support  of  Judge  Carswell  if  the  commit- 
tee would  be  so  Inclined. 
Respectfully. 

Wn-LiAM  VANDEacaxrK. 

Tallahassxz.  Fla. 

FUBtraaT  4.  1970. 
Senator  Jamks  O.  EaarTLAND, 
Seic  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.   DC  ■ 

From  early  1900  and  for  sometimes  there- 
after I  lened  as  school  board  attorney  in 


the  suit  brought  against  It  by  Augustus,  et 
al.  At  no  time  In  the  various  hearings  in 
this  case  at  which  I  was  present  did  J^dge 
G.  Harrold  Carswell.  either  In  Chambers  or 
In  open  court,  treat  any  counsel  or  any  party 
'or  any  witness  with  other  than  courtesy  and 
respect.  There  was  no  Indication  or  any 
intimation  that  any  counsel  was  treated 
discourteously  or  any  counsel  for  cither 
side  received  any  treatment  other  than  that 
received  by  all.  and  there  was  definitely  no 
actual.  Implied  or  suggested  discourtesy  or 
unpleasant  treatment  extended  any  one  In- 
volved In  the  case  In  my  presence,  or  with- 
in my  knowlede^e 

Richard  H  MFRarrr. 

AllOrnril 

Pr.NsAcoi  ».  Fla. 

FcaauAST  4.  1970 
Senator  James  O    Eastland. 
Chairman.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 

Neic  Senate  Office  Butlding,  Washing- 
ton, DC: 
As  Bailiff  In  Judge  Carswell's  court  for 
eleven  years,  I  was  dally  within  hearing  dis- 
tance of  his  chambers  at  practically  all 
times  when  hearings  were  held.  In  August. 
1964.  when  counsel  In  the  Wechler  case  ap- 
peared before  Judge  Carswell  In  Chambers. 
I  was  present  In  the  room  throughout  the 
whole  proceeding.  At  no  time  then,  or  any 
other  time,  did  Judge  Carswell  speak  in  a 
shrill  or  rude  voice  to  these  attorneys  or  any 
other  attorneys  or  anyone,  or  treat  anyone 
In  a  hostile  manner.  He  did  not  express  any 
stotement  at  all  about  lawyers  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  or  express  opposition 
to  what  they  were  doing.  They  were  treated 
courteously  In  every  way.  I  don't  know  about 
the  legal  orders  entered,  but  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing  I  thought  the  attorneys 
there  were  pleased  with  the  results  becaiue 
they  had  gotten  the  writ  they  had  come  for. 
Neither  Judge  Carswell  nor  anyone  else  on 
his  staff  showed  any  hostility  or  discourtesy 
whatsoever  to  these  attorneys. 

WiLLUM  T.  CoaioirrH. 

TALLAHASSrX.   PLA. 

FKBRrARY  3.  1970. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland. 
Seie  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  was  attorney  representing  Alachua  Coun- 
ty  School  Board  In  the  case  of  Wright  v. 
Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  Alachua 
County  from  the  time  the  suit  was  filed  un- 
til I  resigned  as  attorney  for  the  Alachua 
County  School  Board  Just  prior  to  my  sp- 
polntment  as  United  States  District  Judge 
of  the  Northern  District  of  Florida  in  Jan- 
uary of  1968.  Having  attended  all  of  the 
hearings  before  the  court  as  counselor  for 
the  school  board.  I  can  state  un-equlvocably 
that  Judge  Carswell  never  once  displayed 
hostility  or  discourtesy  to  any  attorney,  party 
or  witness  In  this  case.  His  demeanor  in 
chambers  and  on  the  bench  was  at  all  times 
fair  and  courteous  to  all.  This  was  true  In 
all  other  litigation  In  which  I  appeared  be- 
fore him. 

Winston  E.  Axnow. 
U.S.  District  Judge,  Fenaacola,  Fla. 

FEBKUAar  3.  1970. 
Re  Newsweek  article  February  9  Issue  con- 
cerning    Judge     Carswell's    speech     to 
Georgia  State  Bar  Association.  Atlanta. 
Hon.  James  O  Eastland. 

Chairman.    Committee    on     the    JudiciaTy, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC: 
I  was  present  as  a  guest  at  the  speakers 
table  on  that  occasion.  The  anecdote  which 
Judge  Carswell  told  in  his  speech  relative  to 
General  StlUwell  carried  no  racial  overtone, 
indignity  or  Implication  of  any  kind.  To  hoM 
otherwise  would  be  an  unfair  attribution. 
ROSEXT  A.  Ajnswobth.  Jr.. 
Judge,    U.S.   Court   of    Appeals,   Fifth 
Circuit.  Neic  Orleans,  La. 


Janvart  39.  1970. 
Hon.  James  Eastland. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

It  Is  with  extreme  pleasure  for  my  family 
the  Isenbergs  originally  of  Gordon.  Oa..  Wil- 
kinson County,  to  endorse  Hon.  O.  Harrold 
Carswell  for  the  high  honor  of  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  family  of  Judge  Cars- 
well  are  of  the  finest  stock  and  there  never 
has  been  nor  never  will  be  any  racist  feelings 
In  any  of  this  fine  Georgia  family.  Judge 
Carswell's  father  was  a  personal  friend  of 
my  family  who  are  a  member  of  the  minority 
group  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  serve 
with  distinction  and  honor  if  confirmed  to 
this  high  office  I  am  a  former  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  represent- 
ing Glynn  County  and  past  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  past  chairman 
of  the  Brunswick,  Georgia  Port  Authority.  If 
I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In  your 
Investigation  of  this  upright  Christian  gen- 
tleman please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me 
and  I  will  gladly  appear  at  my  own  expense 
before  your  honorable  committee. 

Jos  Isensekc. 

St.  Simons   Island,  Oa. 

Re    "Newsweek,   Feb.    9    concerning   Judge 
Carswell's   Atlanta   speech  for   Georgia 
Bar. 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DC 

I,  along  with  a  number  of  Federal  Judges, 
sat  on  the  platform  and  heard  the  full  talk. 
The  facts  are  these:  Judge  Carswell  was  re- 
sponding to  an  Introduction  by  Judge  Bell, 
who  noted  that  Judge  Carswell  had  lived 
In  ixiany  parto  of  Georgia  as  a  young  man. 
To  this.  Judge  Carswell.  referring  to  himself. 
respKJnded  In  substance:  Tea  I  like  Judge 
Bell,  have  lived  In  many  Georgia  towns,  I  am 
somewhat  like  the  man  Georgia's  distin- 
guished Senator  Russell  Is  said  to  have  re- 
ferred to  In  an  anecdote  concerning  General 
Vinegar  Joe  StlUwell  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
general  prided  himself  In  his  ability  to  Iden- 
tify by  nationality  any  person  at  a  glance. 
He  said,  see  that  man  over  there,  be  Is  from 
France,  he  Is  from  Canada,  and  that  deeply 
tanned  soldier  there  is  from  Indo-Chlna,  to 
which  the  soldier  replied,  no  sir  General.  I 
am  from  outdoor,  Georgia.  Carswell  then 
confessed,  I  am  that  man,  I  am  from  many 
parU  of  Georgia. 

There  were  no  suggestions  of  racial  over- 
tones whatsoever  In  his  speech. 

Lkwis  R.  MoaoAN, 
Circuit  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth   Circuit,  Netpnan,  Ga. 

FEBaCART  3. 1970. 
Re  Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell, 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Netc 
Senate     Office     Building,     Washington, 
DC: 
1  have  been  actively  representing  school 
board  of  Alachua  County,  Florida  and  Inte- 
gration litigation  since  October  1968  as  well 
as  Florida  High  School  Activities  Association 
in   which   black   lawyers  were   Involved  on 
the  other  side.  All  of  tbU  litigation  In  the 
lower   court   was   before   Judge   Carswell.   I 
have  never  seen  Judge  Carswell  discourte- 
ous to  any  lawyer.  He  disagreed  on  occasions 
with  their  contentions  as  he  did  mine  but 
did  so  In  both  cases  In  the  same  manner. 
Harrt  C.  Duncan, 
Attorney    for    School    Board,    Alachua 
County.  Fla. 


February  26,  1971 
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■RUART  4,  1970. 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
Neie  Senate  Office  Buildin, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Sknatob:  This  will  advise  you  that 
I  have  known  Judge  Harrold  Carswell  for 
approximately   fifteen   years.   My   acquaint- 


ance with  him  stems  from  my  appointment 
by  President  Elsenhower  as  United  States 
Attorney  for  Northern  Indiana,  and  later  as 
Special  Assistant  to  Attorney  General  Her- 
bert Brownell  and  then  Winiam  P.  Rogers 
as  Executive  Officer  In  charge  of  all  U.S. 
Attorneys.  Shortly  following  the  controversi- 
al Brown  decision  on  segregation  I  held  a 
conference  In  Washington  of  all  the  South- 
ern United  States  Attorneys  to  help  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  implement  the 
decision.  Harrold  Carswell  was  the  only 
United  States  Attorney  who  was  helpful  to 
me  and  the  department  in  this  respect.  I 
will  be  glad  to  substantiate  this  by  personal 
testimony  or  affidavit.  Please  feel  free  to 
call  upon  me  to  assist  your  honorable  com- 
mittee m  any  way  that  I  can. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours. 

Joseph  H.  Lesh 

Hl-NTINOTON.  InO. 

FEBRUARY  3.  1970. 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  have  at  all  times  been  an  attorney  for 
the  defendant  Board  of  PubUc  Instruction 
of  Escambia  County,  Florida  in  the  school 
integration  case  instituted  against  it  by  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Augustus,  et  al..  as  plaintiffs, 
and  attended  every  conference  and  hearing 
In  the  case  before  Judge  Carswell.  Judge 
Carswell  was  never  rude  or  discourteous  in 
any  way  to  any  of  the  attorneys  In  the  case 
and  he  was  always  equally  courteous  and 
respectful  to  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs. 
J.  Edwin  Holsbkrrt. 

Holsberry,     Emmanuel,     Sheppard.     A 
Mitchell. 

Pensacola.  Fla. 

PtBRV.KKt  3, 1970 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Neu: 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
My  law  firm  has  represented  the  board  of 
public  instruction  of  Leon  County.  Florida, 
In  the  school  desegregation  case  styled  Clif- 
ford N.  Steele,  et  al.  vs.  board  of  public  in- 
struction of  Leon  County,  Florida,  since  the 
filing  of  that  suit  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Flor- 
Ida  m  March  1962.  Judge  Harrold  Carswell 
presided  over  that  case  from  Its  inception 
until  he  was  elevated  to  the  court  of  appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

I  personally  appeared  as  attorney  for  the 
Leon  County  school  board  In  the  Steele  case 
in  March  1967,  and  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  representation  of  the  board 
since  that  time  to  the  present  date.  I  have 
appeared  In  that  capacity  innumerable  times 
in  open  court.  Judge  Carswell  has  always 
conducted  himself  with  dignity  and  cotirtesy 
to  all  attorneys  of  record  In  the  Steele  case. 
There  have  been  not  less  than  12  different 
lawyers  sent  to  Tallahassee  from  New  York 
and  elsewhere  to  represent  the  plaintiffs  in 
this  case  against  the  school  board.  On  many 
occasions  these  attorneys  were  unfamiliar 
with  prior  proceedings  and  attempted  to  re- 
argue points  which  had  long  since  been  ruled 
upon  by  Judge  Carswell,  and  In  many  In- 
stances unreasonably  demanded  the  right  to 
do  so.  Judge  Carswell  on  several  occasions 
did  understandably  show  Impatience  with 
these  attempts  to  relltlgate  points  previously 
adjudicated,  but  in  no  sense  was  this  a  re- 
flection of  personal  animosity  toward  the 
lawyers  or  the  cause  they  repesented,  but 
an  effort  to  handle  the  case  expeditiously. 

I  do  hereby  unequivocably  state  that  Judge 
Carswell  has  not  exhibited  disrespect  or  hos- 
tility toward  the  plaintiffs'  attorneys  in  the 
Steele  case  and  his  attitude  and  demeanor 
toward  north  attorneys  has  always  been  con- 
siderate and  well-mannered.  I  have  read 
about  the  testimony  of  some  of  these  out- 
of-State  attorneys  before  your  committee, 
and  I  cannot  stand  Idly  by  and  not  reply 


to  what  I  consider  ridiculous  and  unwar- 
ranted charges. 

C.  Graham  Carothers 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

February  3, 1970. 
Senator  Jamf.s  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Neic 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  lead  co\msel  for  the 
Bay  County  school  board  in  the  case  of 
Youngblood  and  USA  vs  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Bay  County,  Florida.  Marlanna 
Florida  civil  action  number  572  since  1964 
when  this  case  was  originally  filed.  Judge  G. 
Harrold  Carswell  was  the  United  States  trial 
Judge  in  this  case  from  the  beginning  until 
his  elevation  to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  five  years  of  litigation,  there  were 
by  actual  count  fourteen  attorneys  In  his 
court  representing  the  plaintiff  In  this  de- 
segregation case.  Often  there  were  different 
attorneys  at  each  of  the  several  consecutive 
hearings.  His  patience  and  courtesy  to  all 
counsel  was  remarkable  to  behold,  particu- 
larly m  view  of  the  fact  that  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  changed  on  several  occtislons.  All 
counsel  in  our  case  w^ere  treated  with  respect 
and  fairness  by  the  court  regardless  of  his 
cause  or  residence.  If  Judge  Carswell  Indi- 
cated any  impatience  at  all  it  was  at  my 
clients  for  falling  to  get  on  at  the  Job  of  de- 
segregating the  public  schools  of  Bay  County. 

Florida. 

Julian  Bennett, 
Attorney  for  Bay  County  School  Board 
Panama  City.  Fla. 

February  5,  1970 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S, 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  tLe 
Committee  at  this  time  because  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  from  1958  to  1963.  I  represented 
plaintiffs  in  civil  rights  cases  in  the  Federal 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Florida, 
which  was  then  presided  over  by  Judge  G. 
Harrold  Carswell.  I  also  represented  criminal 
defendants  and  other  civil  clients  In  his 
court  during  thU  period  of  time.  Previous 
to  his  taking  the  bench  in  1958,  I  had  op- 
posed him  as  defense  counsel  In  criminal 
prosecutions  brought  by  the  United  States 
when  he  was  United  States  Attorney.  I  am 
certain  that  during  the  five-year  period  from 
1958  to  1963.  I  appeared  before  Judge  Cars- 
well  on  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  thirty 
separate  days  In  connection  with  litigation 
which  I  had"  pending  in  his  court. 

As  a  black  lawyer  frequently  Involved  with 
representation  of  plaintiffs  in  civil  rights 
cases  in  his  court,  there  was  not  a  single  in- 
stance In  which  he  was  ever  rude  or  dis- 
courteous to  me,  and  I  received  fair  and 
courteous  treatment  from  him  on  all  such 
occasions.  I  represented  the  plaintiffs  In  three 
of  the  major  school  desegregation  cases  filed 
In  his  district.  He  Invariably  granted  the 
plaintiffs  favorable  Judgments  in  these  cases, 
and  the  only  disagreement  I  had  with  him  in 
any  of  them  was  over  the  extent  of  the  re- 
lief to  be  granted.  In  the  case  Augustus  v. 
Escambia  County  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Judge  Carswell  entered  an  order  grant- 
ing the  school  board  ninety  days  in  which  to 
submit  a  desegregation  plan  for  the  entire 
school  system.  On  the  next  to  the  last  day 
permitted  by  the  court  order,  the  board 
submitted  a  plan  similar  to  ones  which  were 
adopted  In  the  Florida  metropolitan  areas  of 
Tampa  and  Miami.  Judge  Carswell's  ruling 
In  this  case  was  reversed  by  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit only  on  the  question  of  faculty  de- 
segregation. 

I  attach  to  this  letter  a  clipping  from  the 
Pensacola  News  of  Friday,  March  17,  1961, 
which  gives  a  contemporary  account  of 
Judge  Carswell's  school  desegregation  order 
in  that  case.  I  also  attach  a  clipping  from  the 
Baltimore  Afro- American,    v.-hich   fairly   de- 


scribes  my    activities    in    the   held   of   civil 
rights  litigation. 

I  am  presently  employed  ao  Deputy  Chief 
Conciliator  for  the  United  States  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  and  re- 
side here  In  Washington. 
Yo'ars  very  truly, 

Charles  P.  WiLSOir 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:    ECOL- 
OGISTS  AND   POPULATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  ecolo- 
gists  have  a  great  responsibility  to  help 
solve  the  environmental  crisis,  particu- 
larly since  their  basic  ecological  attitude 
is  Itself  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem. 
An  article  entitled  "All  About  Ecol- 
ogy," written  by  William  Murdoch  and 
Joseph  Connell,  and  appearing  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Center  magazine, 
published  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  discusses  an  important  ele- 
ment of  ecology:  the  limited  capacity  of 
the  environment  to  collect,  absorb,  and 
recycle  our  wastes  so  that  they  do  not 
accumulate  as  pollution.  We  can  now 
observe  the  gross  effects  which  occur 
when  those  limits  are  exceeded. 

The  basic  task  of  the  newly  discovered 
science,  the  authors  argue,  is  not  to 
tinker  with  technology  but  to  create  a 
determination  among  policymakers  to 
slow  down  the  rush  toward  disaster.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  point  is 
exactly  the  one  made  by  Lord  Ritchie- 
Calder  In  his  brilliant  article  entitled 
"Mortgaging  the  Old  Homestead,"  orig- 
inally published  in  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  a  questionnaire  sent  to  about  500 
University  of  California  freshmen  re- 
garding topics  to  be  included  in  a  general 
biology  course  for  nonmajors,  "Human 
Population  Problems"  was  selected  by  85 
percent  of  the  students. 

Ecologlsts  believe  that  they  must  con- 
vince us  that  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem  of  population  growth  is  not  to 
grow:  that  the  standard  of  Uving  is  be- 
ginning to  have  an  inverse  relationship 
to  the  quality  of  life;  and  that  a  careless 
increase  in  the  gross  national  product  is 
disastrous.  It  is  even  possible  that 
changes  which  man  has  imposed  on  the 
ecosystem  may  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  events  which  produce  and  sustain 
the  human  and  natural  community. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All.  About  Ecology 
(By  William  Murdoch  and  Joseph  Connell) 
The  public's  awakening  to  the  environ- 
mental crisis  over  the  past  few  years  has 
been  remarkable.  A  recent  GaUup  Poll 
showed  that  every  other  American  was  con- 
cerned about  the  population  problein.  A 
questionnaire  sent  to  about  five  hundred 
University  of  California  freshmen  asked 
wh'ch  of  twenty-five  topics  should  be  in- 
cluded m  a  general  biology  course  fw  non- 
majors.  The  top  four  positions  were:  Human 
Population  Problems  (85':;).  Pollution 
(79%).     Genetics     (71.3'rc).     and     Ecology 

The  average  citizen  is  at  least  getting  to 
know  the  word  ecology,  even  though  his 
basic  understanding  of  It  may  not  be  sig- 
nificantly increased.  Not  more  than  five 
years  ago.  we  had  to  explain  at  length  what 
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an  ecolo^&i  waa.  Recently  when  we  have 
described  ourselve*  as  ecologUU.  we  have 
been  met  ViUi  rwpecUul  noda  ol  recogni- 
tion. 

A  chan^  haa  also  occurred  among  ecolo- 
gisis  themselves.  Until  recently  the  meetings 
of  ecologlsts  we  attended  were  concerned  with 
the  esoierlca  of  a  '"pure  science."  but  now 
ecologtsts  are  haranguing  each  other  on  the 
necessity  for  ecologUt*  to  become  involved 
In  the  "real  world  •  We  can  expect  that 
peripatetic  -ecological  experts'  will  soon 
Join  the  ranks  of  governmental  consultants 
Jetung  back  and  forth  to  the  C.ipltol— 
thereby  adding  their  quota  to  the  pollatlon 
of  the  atmosphere.  However,  that  will  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  If  they  succeed  In  clear- 
ing the  air  of  the  political  verbiage  that 
still  passes  for  an  environmental  policy  in 
W.vshingion. 

Concern  about  environment,  of  course,  is 
not  limited  to  the  United  States.  The  eco- 
logical crisis,  by  iu  nature,  is  basically  an 
International  j^roblem.  so  it  seems  likely  that 
the  ecologlst  as  "expert"  is  here  to  stay.  To 
some  extent  the  present  commotion  about 
ecology  arises  from  people  climbing  on  the 
newest  bandwagon.  When  the  Ilmlu  of  eco- 
logical expertise  become  apparent,  we  must 
expect  to  loae  a  few  p.usengers.  But.  If  only 
because  there  is  no  alternative,  the  ecologlst 
and  the  policymakers  appear  to  be  stuck 
with  each  other  for  some  time  to  csme. 

While  a  grov.lng  awareness  of  the  relevance 
cf  ecology  must  be  welcomed,  there  are  al- 
ready misconceptions  about  It.  Further,  the 
traditional  role  of  the  expert  in  Washington 
predisposes  the  nation  to  a  misuse  of  Its 
ecologista.  Take  an  example.  A  common 
lament  of  the  socially  conscious  citizen  Is 
that  though  we  have  enough  science  and 
technology  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  we 
cannot  maintain  a  decent  environment  in  the 
United  States.  The  implicit  premise  here 
seems  clear:  the  solution  to  our  ecological 
crisis  Is  technological.  A  logical  extens.on  of 
this  argument  Is  that,  in  this  particular  case, 
the  ecologist  Is  the  appropriate  "engineer" 
to  resolve  the  crisis.  This  reflects  the  domi- 
nant American  philosophy  (which  is  sure  to 
come  up  after  every  lecture  on  the  environ- 
ment) that  the  answer  to  most  of  our  prob- 
lems Is  technology  and.  in  particular,  that 
the  answer  to  the  problems  raised  by  tech- 
nology Is  more  technology.  Perhaps  the  most 
astounding  example  of  this  blind  faith  is  the 
recent  assurance  issued  by  the  government 
that  the  SST  will  not  fly  over  the  United 
States  until  the  sonic  boom  problem  Is  solved. 
The  sonic  boom  "problem."  of  course,  cannot 
be  "solved."  One  Job  of  the  ecologlst  is  to  dis- 
pel this  faith  in  technology. 

To  Illustrate  the  environmental  crisis,  let 
tis  take  two  example*  of  how  the  growth 
of  population,  combined  with  the  increaUng 
sophistication  of  technology,  has  caused  seri- 
ous problems  which  planning  and  foresight 
could  have  prevented.  Unfortunately,  the 
fact  is  that  no  technological  solutions  applied 
to  problems  caused  by  increased  population 
have  ever  taken  Into  consideration  the  con- 
aequences  to  the  environment. 

The  first  example  Is  the  building  of  the 
Aswan  High  Dam  on  the  upper  Nile.  Its  pur- 
poaes  were  laudable — to  provide  a  regular 
supply  of  water  for  Irrigation,  to  prevent 
disastrous  floods,  and  to  provide  electrical 
power  for  a  primitive  society.  Other  effects, 
however,  were  simply  not  taken  Into  account. 
The  annual  flood  of  the  Nile  had  brought  a 
supply  of  rich  nutrients  to  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  renewing  Its  fertility:  fisher- 
men bad  long  depended  upon  this  annual 
cycle.  Since  the  Aswan  Dam  put  an  end  to 
the  annual  flood  with  Its  load  of  nu'.rients, 
the  annual  bloom  of  phytoplankton  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  no  longer  occurs  Thus 
the  food  chain  from  phytoplankton  to 
zo6plankton  to  flsb  has  been  broken:  and 
the  sardine  ftsbery.  once  producing  eighteen 
thousand  tons  per  year  (about  half  of  the 


total  fl&h  catch),  has  dropped  tu  u:>.>ul  five 
huiulred  tons  per  year. 

Another  ecological  effect  of  the  dam  has 
been  the  replacement  of  an  Intermittent 
flowing  stream  with  a  permanent  stable  lake. 
This  h.is  allowed  aquatic  snails  to  maintain 
large  populations,  whereas  t>efore  the  dam 
was  built  they  hud  been  reduced  each  year 
during  the  dry  season.  Because  Irrigation 
supports  larger  human  populations,  tiiere 
are  now  many  more  people  living  close  to 
these  stable  bodies  of  water.  The  problem 
here  Is  th.tt  the  snails  serve  as  Intermediute 
boats  cf  the  larvae  of  a  blood  fluke.  The 
larvae  leave  the  snail  and  bore  Into  humans, 
infect:ng  the  liver  and  othrr  organs.  This 
cau:>rs  the  disease  c.tilcd  schUtosomiasls.  The 
8;)eclcs  of  snail  which  lives  in  stable  water 
harbors  a  more  virulent  species  of  fluke  than 
that  found  In  another  species  of  snail  In 
running  water.  Thus  the  lake  behind  the 
Aswan  Dam  has  Increased  both  the  Incidence 
and  virulence  of  schistosomiasis  among  the 
people  of  the  upper  Nile. 

A  second  example  we  might  cite  Is  the 
eil'ect  cf  DDT  op  the  environment.  DDT  Is 
only  slightly  soluble  In  water,  so  is  carried 
mainly  on  particles  In  the  water  for  short 
distances  until  these  settle  out.  But  on  tiny 
parilcies  In  the  atmosphere  It  Is  carried  great 
distances:  It  may  even  fall  out  more  heavily 
In  distant  places  than  close  to  where  It  was 
sprayed.  DDT  Is  not  readily  broken  down  by 
microorganisms:  it  therefore  persists  In  the 
environment  for  many  years.  It  is  very  soluble 
In  fats  so  that  It  Is  quickly  taken  up  by 
organisms.  Herbivores  eat  many  times  their 
own  weight  of  plants:  the  DDT  is  not  broken 
down  but  Is  accumulated  In  their  bodies 
and  becomes  further  concentrated  when  the 
herbivores  are  eaten  by  the  carnivores.  The 
result  Is  that  the  species  at  the  top  of  the 
food  chain  end  up  with  high  doses  of  It  in 
their  tissues.  Evidence  is  beginning  to  show 
that  certain  species  of  predators,  such  as 
ospreys,  are  being  wiped  out  as  a  result  of 
physiological  debilities  which  lead  to  repro- 
ductive failure,  all  caused  by  accumulations 
of  DDT. 

The  reproduction  of  top  carnivores  such 
as  ospreys  and  pelicans  Is  being  reduced  to 
negligible  omounu.  which  will  cause  their 
extinction.  No  amount  of  technological  In- 
genuity can  reconstruct  a  species  of  oeprey 
once  It  Is  extinct. 

The  tendency  of  DDT  to  kill  both  the 
herbivorous  pest  as  well  as  Its  predators  has 
produced  some  unpredlcted  consequences. 
In  natural  circumstances,  herbivores  are 
often  kept  at  rather  low  numbers  by  their 
predators,  with  occasional  "outbreaks"  when 
there  Is  a  decrease  In  these  enemies.  Once 
spraying  Is  started,  and  both  the  pests  and 
their  natural  enemies  are  killed,  the  surviv- 
ing pests,  which  have  higher  rates  of  Increase 
than  their  predators,  can  then  Increase  ex- 
plosively between  applications. 

Before  pesticides  were  applied  to  North 
American  spruce  and  balsam  forests,  pest 
populations  exploded  once  every  thirty  years 
or  so.  ate  ail  the  leaves,  and  then  their  num- 
bers plummeted.  Since  spraying  began,  the 
pests.  In  the  absence  of  a  balancing  force  of 
predators,  are  continually  able  to  Increase 
between  sprayings.  In  two  Instances,  In  cot- 
ton fields  In  Peru  and  In  cocoa  plantations 
In  Malaysia,  the  situation  became  so  bad 
that  spraying  was  stopped.  The  predators  re- 
turned and  the  damage  by  pests  was  dimin- 
ished to  the  former  tolerable  levels.  Another 
consequence  of  spraying  has  been  that  any 
member  of  the  pest  population  which  hap- 
pens to  be  physiologically  resistant  to  an  In- 
secticide survives  and  leave*  offspring:  thus 
resistant  strains  are  evolved.  Several  hun- 
dred of  these  resistant  strains  have  evolved 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Because  DDT  Is  not  present  In  concen- 
trated form  In  the  environment.  It  does  not 
represent  an  energy  resource  common  enough 
to  support   microorganisms.   Nona   baa  ;9t 


evolved  the  ability  to  break  It  down,  even 
though  It  has  been  used  as  a  pesticide  for 
twenty-flve  years.  Chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
may  even  reduce  drastically  the  plant  pro- 
ductivity of  the  oceans.  These  plants  are  not 
only  the  base  of  the  ocean  food  chain  but 
also  help  maintain  the  oxygen  supply  of  the 
atmosphere.  • 

In  sum.  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  DDT 
throughout  the  world.  Its  dispersal  by  the 
atmosphere.  Its  property  of  killing  both  f>ets 
and  their  enemies,  and  the  evolution  of  re- 
sistant strains,  have  combined  to  create  a 
crisis  In  the  environment.  The  reaction  has 
been  to  stop  spraying  some  crops  and  to  ban 
the  use  of  DDT  In  some  countries.  Probably 
the  correct  solution,  though.  Is  to  use  pesti- 
cides carefully,  applying  them  very  locally 
(by  hand  if  possible)  to  places  where  pest 
outbreaks  are  threatening,  and  to  Introduce 
or  encourage  enemies  of  the  pe^ts.  This  Is 
called  "integr.-.ted  control."  It  Is  the  hope  of 
the  future. 

Since  this  article  concerns  pure  ecology. 
It  Is  probably  worth  distinguishing  between 
pure  and  applied  ecology.  Applied  ecologlsts 
are  concerned  with  such  problems  as  con- 
trolling pests  and  maximizing  the  yield  from 
populations.  Pure  ecologlsts  study  Interac- 
tions among  Individuals  In  a  population  of 
organisms,  among  populations,  and  between 
populations  and  their  environments.  (A  pop- 
ulation Is  a  more  or  less  defined  group  of 
organisms  that  belong  to  the  same  species.) 

A  brief  Indication  of  how  some  ecologlsts 
spend  their  time  may  be  In  order  here.  Ono 
of  us  (Connell)  became  Interested  In  dis- 
covering what  determines  the  distribution 
on  the  rocky  seashore  of  a  species  of  bam.tcle. 
He  made  frequent  visits  to  the  shore,  photo- 
graph?d  the  positions  of  barnacles,  counted 
their  numbers  at  different  levels  on  the 
shore  at  different  life  stages,  noted  the  den- 
sity and  positions  of  predators,  other  barnacle 
species,  and  so  forth.  He  developed  h>-poth- 
eses  (In  one  area,  that  the  limit  to  distri- 
bution Is  set  by  the  presence  of  another  bar- 
nacle species:  in  another,  that  belong  a  cer- 
tain height  on  the  seashore  a  snail  species 
eats  them  all)  and  tested  the  ideas  by  various 
experiments  such  as  placing  cages  on  the 
shore  to  exclude  predators  or  removing  the 
competing  species.  This  work  went  on  for 
several  years  and  has  now  firmly  established 
the  two  hypotheses. 

Murdoch  spent  the  past  three  years  in  the 
laboratory  examining  an  Idea  about  preda- 
tors. The  Idea  was  that  predators  keep  the 
numbers  of  their  various  prey  species  stable 
by  attacking  very  heavily  whichever  species  Is 
most  abundant.  (The  Idea  Is  a  bit  more 
complicated  than  that,  but  that  Is  approxi- 
mately It.)  This  entailed  setting  up  experi- 
ments where  different  predators  were  of- 
fered different  mixtures  of  two  prey  species 
at  a  variety  of  densities,  and  then  counting 
the  number  eaten  of  each  species.  These 
experiments  led  to  others.  In  order  to  test 
different  sub-hypotheses.  The  conclusion  was 
that  predators  would  "switch"  only  under 
very  particular  conditions. 

Other  ecologlsts  spend  long  periods  In  the 
field  trying  to  measure  what  happens  to  the 
vegetable  material  In  a  field.  How  much  Is 
produced  and  what  percentage  goes  to  rab- 
bits, mice.  Insects?  What  percentage  of  the 
total  weight  of  mice  produced  (blomass)  Is 
eaten  by  weasels  and  how  efficient  are  weasels 
at  converting  mouse  blomass  to  weasel  blo- 
mass? Such  work  takes  a  great  deal  of  time, 
estimates  are  rough,  shaky  assumptions  have 
to  be  made,  and  In  the  end  we  have  only  ap- 
proximate answers. 

Other  ecologlsts  try  to  build  mathematical 
models  which  might  suggest  bow  a  commu- 
nity or  some  sub-set  of  a  community  oomes  to 
have  the  structure  which  our  rough  meas- 
urements tell  us  it  may  have.  In  pursuing  all 
these  activities  they  bop*  to  build  models  of 
bow  nature  works.  The  models,  while  not 
being  copies  of  nature,  sbould  catcb  the  «•- 
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Hence  of  some  process  in  nature  and  serve  as 
n  basis  for  explaining  the  phenomena  that 
have  been  observed.  They  hope  these  modeU 
will  be  generally,  though  not  necessarily  uni- 
versally, applicable.  They  study  particular 
svstems  In  the  hope  that  these  systems  are 
not  Ix  all  respecu,  or  even  m  their  major 
:i!,pecu,  unique.  Thus  the  aspirations  of  ecol- 
of;lsts  are  not  different  from  those  of  any 
II'. her  scientists. 

Ecologlsts  face  problems  which  make  their 
tasic  difficult  and  at  times  apparently  Insur- 
mountable   It  is  a  young  science,  probably 
not   older   than    forty    years:    consequently, 
much  of  It  Is  still  descriptive    It  deals  with 
svstems  which  are  depressingly  complex,  af- 
fected by  dozens  of  variables  which  may  all 
interact   In   a  very   large   number   of   ways. 
Rather  than  taking  a  census  of  them,  these 
systems  must  be  sampled.  Ecology  Is  one  of 
the  few  disciplines  in  biology  in  which  It  Is 
not    clear    that    removing    portions    of    the 
problem  to  the  laboratory  for  experimenta- 
tion is  an  appropriate  technique.  It  may  be 
that    the    necessary    simpllflcatlon    this    in- 
volves removes  exactly  the  elements  from  the 
system   which  determine  how   It   functions. 
Yet  field  experiments  are  difficult  to  do  and 
usually  bard  to  Interpret   Ecology,  moreover, 
is  the  only  field  of  biology  which  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  applied  physics  and  chemUtry. 
The  great  advances  In  molecular  biology  re- 
sulted from  physicists  looking  at  biological 
systems  (such  as  DNA) ,  whose  basic  configu- 
ration Is  explicable  In  terms  of  the  positions 
of  atoms.  But  the  Individual  or  the  popula- 
tion is  the  basic  unit  In  ecology.  It  seems  cer- 
tain, then,  that  a  direct  extension  of  physics 
and  chemistry  will  not  help  ecologlste. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  that  each 
ecological  situation  is  different  from  every 
other  one,  with  a  history  all  Its  own;  ecologi- 
cal systems,  to  use  a  mathematical  analogy, 
are  non-Markovlan.  which  is  to  say  that  a 
knowledge  of  both  the  past  and  the  present 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  predict  the  future. 
Unlike  a  great  deal  of  physics,  ecology  is  not 
Independent  of  time  or  place.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  discipline  does  not  cast  broad 
generalizatons.  All  this  Is  not  a  complete  list 
of  the  general  problems  ecologlsts  face,  but 
It  may  be  enough  to  provide  a  feeling  for  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject. 

Ecologlsts,  though,  do  have  something  to 
show  for  forty  years'  work.  These  are  some  of 
the  general  conclusions  they  have  reached. 
(Not  all  ecologlsts,  by  any  means,  would 
agree  that  they  are  generally  applicable — and 
those  who  do  agree  would  admit  that  excep- 
tions occur — but  they  are  the  kind  of  basic 
conclusions  that  many  ecologlsts  would  hope 
to  be  able  to  establish.) 

Populations  of  most  species  have  negative 
feed-back  processes  which  keep  their  num- 
bers within  relatively  narrow  Umits.  If  the 
species  Itself  does  not  possess  such  features, 
or  even  If  It  does,  the  community  In  which 
It  exists  acts  to  regulate  numbers,  for  exam- 
ple, through  the  action  of  predators.  (Such 
a  statement  obviously  Is  not  precise,  e.g.  bow 
narrow  are  "relatively  narrow  UmiU"?  A 
measure  of  ecology's  success,  or  lack  of  it.  Is 
that.  In  forty  years,  there  are  no  more  than 
a  half-dozen  populations  In  which  regulation 
has  been  adequately  demonstrated;  and  the 
basis  for  belief  In  regulation  is  either  faltb 
or  very  general  observations,  such  as  the 
fact  that  most  species  are  not  so  abundant 
that  they  are  considered  pests. ) 

The  laws  of  physics  lead  to  derivative  state- 
ments In  ecology.  For  example,  the  law  that 
matter  cycles  through  the  ecosystem,  to  be 
used  again  and  again.  Or  the  law  that  energy 
from  the  sun  Is  trapped  by  plants  through 
photosynthesis,  moves  up  the  food  chain  to 
herbivores  and  then  to  carnivores  as  matter, 
losing  energy  at  each  successive  conversion 
so  that  there  Is  generally  less  energy  and  blo- 
mass In  higher  food  levels  than  In  lower  ones. 
EcologlsU  have  tried  to  take  such  truths 
from  physics  and  construct  more  truly  eco- 


logical generalities  from  them.  Thus,  to  stay 
with  the  same  example,  it  appears  likely 
that  there  are  never  more  than  five  links  In 
any  one  chain  of  conversions  from  plant  to 
top  predator. 

It  is  probably  true,  on  a  given  piece  of 
the  earth  and  provided  that  the  climate 
doesn't  change,  that  a  •climax"  ecosystem 
will  develop  which  Is  characteristic  ol  the 
areas  particular  features  and  that  places 
with  similar  features  will  develop  similar 
ecosystems  If  left  undisturbed.  Characteris- 
tically, a  'succession  "  from  rather  simple  and 
short-lived  communities  to  more  complex 
and  more  persistent  communities  will  occur, 
though  there  mav  be  a  reduction  in  the  com- 
plexity ol  the  final  community.  We  use 
"final"  to  mean  that  a  characteristic  commu- 
nity will  be  found  there  for  many  generations. 
We  might  go  further  and  say  that  during 
the  period  of  development  disturbances  of 
the  community  will  result  In  Its  complexity 
being  reduced.  (Again,  such  statements  will 
certainly  arouse  the  dissent  of  some  ecol- 
oglsts.) 

Finally,  most  ecologlsts  would  agree  that 
complex  conununities  are  more  stable  than 
simple  communities.  This  statement  Illus- 
trates the  difficulties  faced  by  theoretical 
ecologlsts.  Take  some  of  Its  implications; 
What  Is  complexity  and  what  Is  stability  in 
an  ecological  setting?  Charles  Elton  em- 
bodied the  idea  In  a  simple,  practical,  and 
easily  understood  way.  He  argued  that  Eng- 
land should  maintain  the  hedgerows  between 
its  fields  because  these  were  complex  Islands 
in  a  simple  agricultural  sea  and  contained 
a  reservoir  of  insect  and  other  predators 
which  helped  to  keep  down  pest  populations. 
The  Idea  here  seems  quite  clear.  Ecologlsts. 
though,  want  a  more  precise  exposition  of 
the  Implications  of  the  statement.  What 
kind  of  complexity?  What  Is  stability? 

Physical  complexity,  by  providing  hldmg 
places  for  prey,  may  increase  stabUlty.  Cer- 
tainly   biological    complexity    In    general    Is 
thought  to  lead  to  sUblUty— more  species  or 
more    Interspecific    Interactions,    more    sta- 
bility. But  we  may  ask,  more  species  ol  what 
sort?  Here  a  variety  of  answers  Is  available. 
It   has   been   suggested   that   complex  com- 
munities are  stable,  i.e.  able  to  resist  in- 
vasion by  species  new  to  the  area,  by  having 
all  the  "niches"  filled.  Thus  sheer  numbers 
of  kinds  of  organisms  in  all  food  levels  were 
considered  the  appropriate  sort  of  complex- 
ity.  To   keep   the   numbers   of   prey   stable, 
the  most  likely  candidates  are  predators.  Now- 
other  questions  arise;  Do  we  Just  want  more 
species  of  predators?  Do  we  want  more  spe- 
cies of  predators  which  are  very  specific  In 
the  prey  they  eat.  Implying  that  prey  are 
stabilized  by  having  many  species  feed  on 
them?  Do  we  want  predators  which  are  very 
general   and   attack   many   prey   species,   so 
that  we  stlU  have  a  large  number  of  inter- 
specific interactions  which  are  made  up  In 
a  different  way?  The  answer  Is  not  obvious, 
and    indeed   there    U    disagreement    on   It. 
Furthermore.  If  one  studies  the  way  some 
predators  react  to  changes  In  the  numbers 
of  their  prey,  tbelr  short-term  responses  are 
such  as  to  cause  instability.  Thus  only  some 
types  of  biological  complexity  may  produce 
stablUty. 

What  do  we  mean  by  stability?  In  the 
examples  cited,  we  have  meant  numerical 
constancv  through  time,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  meaning.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  numerical  Inconstancy  Is  a 
criterion  for  stability.  Stability  might  also 
mean  that  the  same  species  persist  In  the 
same  area  over  long  periods,  showing  the 
same  sort  of  Interspecific  interactions  (com- 
munity stability).  A  community  or  popula- 
tion might  be  considered  stable  because  It 
does  not  change  in  response  to  a  great  deal 
of  environmental  pressure,  or  because  It 
changes  but  quickly  returns  to  its  original 
state  when  the  disturbing  force  Is  removed.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  If  a  population  or  com- 


munity is  observed  merely  not  to  change,  we 
cannot  tell  whether  this  Is  owing  to  its 
ability  to  resist  perturbing  factors  or  merely 
to  the  absence  of  such  factors.  If  we  want 
to  know  about  the  mechanisms  which  might 
lead  to  the  truth  of  our  original  statement, 
"complexity  leads  to  stability."  all  the  above 
points  are  important. 

This  general  statement  about  complexity 
and  stability  rests  upon  the  kind  of  observa- 
tion   readily    apparent    to    most    intelligent 
lav-men.    Thus    simple    agricultiu-al    systems 
seem  to  be  much  more  subject  to  outbreaks 
Of  herbivores  than  the  surrounding  country- 
side   Ecosystems  In  the  tropics  appear  to  be 
more  stable  than  In  the  simpler  temperate 
zone.  In  turn  the  temperate  zone  seems  to 
be  more  stable  than  the  Arctic.  This  seems 
to  be  mainly  an  article  of  faith.  However, 
even   this  classic  sort  of  evidence  Is  ques- 
tioned—for  example,    small    mammals   may 
actually   be  more   unstable  numerically   in 
the  United  States  than  In  the  much  simpler 
Arctic  environment.   Other  evidence   comes 
from  the  laboratory.  If  one  takes  small  spe- 
cies of  prev  and  predator— for  example,  two 
sing.e-celled  anamals  or  two  small  mites— 
and    begins    culturlng    them   together,    the 
numbers    of    prey    and    predators    fluctuate 
wildly  and  then  both  become  extinct  quickly, 
for  the  predators  exhaust  their  food  source. 
•Simple"  predator-prey  systems  tend  to  be 
unstable.    There    Is   some    evidence    that    U 
physical  complexity  is  added  the  system  may 
become  more  stable. 

From  these  examples  of  the  generalisations 
ecologlsts  have  arrived  at,  an  important 
question  emerges.  Even  if  we  dispense  with 
the  Idea  that  ecologlsts  are  some  sort  of 
environmental  engineers  and  compare  them 
to  the  pure  physicists  who  provide  scientific 
rules  for  engineers,  do  the  tentative  imder- 
standlngs  we  have  outUned  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  action  by  those  who  would  manage 
the  environment?  It  U  seU-evldent  that  they 
do  not. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  be  Implied  in  a 
quoUtion  from  an  article  published  ia  Time 
on  the  environment,  which  underlines  the 
point  that  application  of  the  ecologlsfs  work 
U  not  the  solution  to  the  environmental 
crlsU.  According  to  Time:  "Crawford  S.  Hol- 
llng  was  once  Immersed  in  rather  abstract 
research  at  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia— mathematical  models  of  the  relation- 
ship between  predators  and  their  prey.  'Three 
years  i^o,  I  got  stark  terrified  at  what  waa 
going  on  In  the  world  and  gave  It  up.'  Now 
he  beads  the  university's  interdepartmental 
studies  of  land  and  water  use.  which  Involve 
agriculture,  economics,  forestry,  geography, 
and  regional  planning.  'What  got  me  started 
on  thls,^  says  Holllng.  •were  the  profound  and 
striking  similarities  between  ecological  sys- 
tems and  the  activities  of  man;  between 
predators  and  land  speculators:  betwe«i 
anlmal-populatlon  growth  and  economic 
growth;  between  plant  dispersal  and  the 
diffusion  of  people.  Ideas,  and  money.'  " 

The  "rather  abstract  research"  was  ecology. 
Holllng's  testimony  Is  that  It  would  not  pro- 
vide a  solution.  Yet,  by  and  large,  ecologlsU 
are  concerned  and  probably  have  the  best 
understanding  of  the  problem. 

We  submit  that  ecology  as  such  probably 
cannot  do  what  many  people  expect  It  to  do; 
it  cannot  provide  a  set  of  "rules"  of  the  kind 
needed  to  manage  the  environment.  Never- 
theless, ecologlsts  have  a  great  responslbiUty 
to  help  solve  the  crisis:  the  solution  they 
offer  sbould  be  founded  on  a  basic  "ecologi- 
cal attitude."  Ecologlsts  are  likely  to  be 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  environmental 
manipulation;  possibly  most  important,  they 
are  ready  to  deal  with  the  environmental 
problem  since  their  basic  ecological  attitude 
is  Itself  the  solution  to  the  problem.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  supporting  data  do  not 
generally  come  from  our  "abstract  research 
but  from  massive  uncontrolled  "experi- 
ments" done  in  the  name  of  development. 
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These  aitUudes  and  data,  plus  obvious 
n^antfestatlons  of  physical  laws,  determine 
what  the  ecologut  has  to  say  on  the  problem 
and  constitute  «hat  might  be  called  environ- 
mental  knowledge.  Some  examples  of  this 
knowledge  follow,  though  this  Is  not  to  be 
:.'.ken  as  an  enc.ipsulatlon  of  the  ecologlst's 
wisdom. 

Whatever  Is  done  to  the  environment  Is 
likely  to  have  reperc\iselons  In  other  places 
and  at  other  times.  Because  of  the  charac- 
teristic problems  of  ecology  some  of  the 
crrects  are  bound  to  be  unpredictable  In 
practice.  If  not  In  principle  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  characteristic  time-depend- 
ence problem,  the  eJIecus  may  not  be  measur- 
able for  years — possibly  not  for  decades. 

If  man's  actions  are  massive  enough, 
drastic  enough,  or  of  the  right  sort,  they  will 
cause  changes  which  are  Irreversible  sinot 
the  genetic  m.iterlal  of  extinct  species  can- 
not be  reconstituted.  Even  If  species  are  not 
driven  to  extinction,  changes  may  occur  In 
the  ecosystem  which  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  events  which  produced  the  commu- 
nity. Such  irreversible  changes  will  almost 
always  produce  a  simplification  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  environment  U  finite  and  our  non- 
renewable resources  are  finite.  When  the 
stocks  run  out  we  will  have  to  recycle  what 
we  have  used. 

The  capacity  of  the  environment  to  act  as 
a  sink  for  our  total  waste,  to  absorb  It  and 
recycle  It  so  that  it  does  not  accumulate 
as  pollution.  Is  limited.  In  many  Instances, 
that  limit  has  already  been  passed.  It  seems 
clear  that  when  limits  are  passed,  fairly 
gross  eifects  occur,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
dictable, some  of  which  are  not.  These  ef- 
fects result  In  significant  alterations  In  en- 
vironmental conditions  (global  weather, 
ocean  productivity).  Such  changes  are  al- 
most always  bad  since  organisms  have 
evolved  and  ecoeystenu  have  developed  for 
existing  conditions.  We  Impose  rates  of 
change  on  the  environment  which  are  too 
great  for  biological  systems  to  cope  with. 

In  such  a  finite  world  and  under  present 
conditions,  an  Increasing  population  can 
only  worsen  matters.  For  a  stationary  popu- 
lation, an  Increase  In  standard  of  living  can 
only  mean  an  Increase  In  the  use  of  limited 
resource*,  the  destruction  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  choking  of  the  environmetnal 
sinks. 

There  are  two  ways  of  attacking  the  en- 
vironmental crisis.  The  first  approach  Is 
technology;  the  second  Is  to  reverse  the 
trends  which  got  us  Into  the  crisis  In  the 
first  place  and  to  alter  the  structure  of  our 
society  so  that  an  equilibrium  between  hu- 
man population  and  the  capacities  of  the 
environment  can   be  established. 

There  are  three  main  dangers  In  a  techno- 
logical approach  to  the  environmental  crisis. 
The  first  threatens  the  environment  In  the 
short  term,  the  second  concerns  ecologlsts 
themselves,  and  the  third,  which  concerns 
the  general  public  attitude,  is  a  threat  to 
the  environment  In  the  long  term. 

Our  basic  premise  Is  that,  by  Its  nature, 
technology  Is  a  system  for  manufacturing 
the  need  for  more  technology.  When  this  Is 
combined  with  an  economic  system  whose 
major  goal  Is  growth,  the  result  Is  a  society 
in  which  conspicuous  production  of  garbage 
Is  the  highest  social  virtue.  If  our  premise 
ts  correct,  It  Is  unlikely  we  can  solve  our 
present  problems  by  using  technology.  As  an 
example,  we  might  consider  nuclear  power 
plants  as  a  "clean"  alternative  to  which  we 
can  Increasingly  turn.  But  nuclear  power 
plants  inevitably  produce  radioactive  waste: 
this  problem  will  grow  at  an  enormotis  rate, 
and  we  are  not  competent  to  handle  It 
safely.  In  addition,  a  whole  new  set  of  prob- 
lems arises  when  all  these  plants  produce 
thermal  pollution.  Technology  merely  sub- 
stitutes one  aort  of  pollution  for  another. 

There  Is  a  more  subtle  danger  Inherent  In 


the  technological  approach.  The  automobile 
is  a  blight  on  Southern  Callfomla'a  land- 
scape. It  might  be  thought  that  ecologlsts 
should  concern  thenuelves  with  encouraging 
the  development  of  technology  to  cut  down 
the  emission  of  pollutants  (rum  the  internal 
conibuKtIon  engine,  yet  that  might  only  serve 
to  give  the  public  the  impression  thiit  some- 
thing Is  being  done  about  the  problem  and 
that  It  can  therefore  confidently  await  its 
solution.  Nothing  significant  could  l>e  ac- 
complished in  any  cose  because  the  increas- 
ing number  of  cars  en.sures  an  undlmliiish- 
Ini;  smog  problem. 

Tinkering  with  technology  is  e.s&cntlally 
equivalent  to  oiling  its  wheels.  The  very  act 
of  making  minor  alterations.  In  order  to 
placate  the  public,  actually  allows  the  general 
development  of  technology  to  proceci  \m- 
hlndered.  only  Increasing  the  environmental 
problems  It  causes.  This  Is  what  sociologists 
have  called  a  "pseudo-event."  That  Is.  activi- 
ties go  on  which  give  the  appearance  of  tack- 
ling the  problem:  they  will  not.  of  course. 
Solve  It  but  only  remove  public  pressure  for 
a  solution. 

Tinkering  also  distracts  the  ecologist  from 
his  real  Job.  It  Is  the  ecologlst's  Job.  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  oppose  growth  and  "progress." 
He  cannot  set  about  convincing  the  public 
of  the  correctness  of  this  position  If  In  the 
meantime  he  is  putting  his  shoulder  behind 
the  wheel  of  technology.  The  political  power 
system  has  a  long  tradition  of  buying  off  its 
critics,  and  the  ecologist  Is  liable  to  wind  up 
perennially  compromising  his  position,  there- 
by merely  slowing  down  slightly  or  redirect- 
ing the  onslaught  of  technology. 

The  pressures  on  the  ecologist  to  provide 
"tinkering"  solutions  will  continue  to  be 
quite  strong.  Pleas  for  a  change  of  values, 
for  a  change  to  a  non-growth,  equilibrium 
economy  seem  naive.  The  government,  ex- 
pecting sophistication  from  Its  "experts."  will 
probably  receive  such  advice  coolly.  Purth«r- 
more.  ecologist*  themselves  are  painfully 
aware  of  how  Inunature  their  science  Is  and 
generally  take  every  opportunity  to  cover  up 
this  fact  with  a  cloud  of  obfuscating  pseudo- 
sophlstlcatlon.  They  delight  in  turning  pro- 
S.-1IC  facts  and  Ider^  Into  esoteric  Jargon. 
Where  possible,  they  embroider  the  strvcture 
with  mathematics  and  the  language  of  cyl)er- 
netlcs  and  systems  analjrsls.  which  is  some- 
times useful  but  frequently  is  merely  con- 
fusing. Such  sophistication  Is  easily  come  by 
In  suggesting  technological  solutions. 

Finally,  there  Is  always  the  danger  that  In 
becoming  a  governmental  consultant,  the 
ecologist  will  aim  his  sights  at  the  wrong 
target.  The  history  of  the  Washington  "ex- 
pert" ts  that  he  Is  called  In  to  make  altera- 
tions In  the  model  already  decided  upon  by 
the  policymakers.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  what  proportion  of  scientific  advice 
has  ever  produced  a  change  In  ends  rather 
than  in  means.  We  suspect  It  Is  minute.  But 
the  ecologist  ought  not  to  concern  himself 
with  less  than  such  a  change:  he  must  change 
the  model  Itself. 

We  should  point  out  that  we  are  not.  for 
example,  against  substituting  a  steam-driven 
car  for  a  gas-driven  car.  Our  contention  Is 
that  by  changing  public  attitudes  the  ecolo- 
gist can  do  something  much  more  funda- 
mental. In  addition,  by  changing  the^e  atti- 
tudes he  may  even  make  It  easier  to  force 
the  introduction  of  "cleaner"  technology, 
since  this  also  Is  largely  a  poUtUvl  decision. 
This  certainly  seems  to  be  so  In  the  example 
of  the  steam-driven  car. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  ecologist  has 
anything  re-ally  new  to  say.  His  task,  rather, 
is  to  Inculcate  In  the  govenunent  and  the 
people  basic  ecological  attitudes.  The  popu- 
lation must  come,  and  very  soon,  to  appre- 
ciate certain  basic  notions.  For  example:  a 
finite  world  cannot  support  or  withstand  a 
continually  expanding  population  and  tech- 
nology; there  are  llmita  to  the  capacity  of 
environmental  sinks;  ecosystems  are  sets  of 


inter.icung  entitles  and  there  la  no  "treat- 
ment" which  does  not  have  "side  effects" 
(e.g.  the  Aswan  Dam) :  we  cannot  continually 
simplify  systems  and  expect  them  to  remain 
•table,  and  once  they  do  become  unstable 
there  Is  a  tendency  for  Instability  to  increase 
with  time.  Each  child  should  grow  up  know- 
ing and  understanding  his  place  In  the  en- 
vironment and  the  possible  consequences  of 
his  Interaction  with  It. 

In  short,  the  ecologist  must  convince  the 
population  that  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem  of  growth  Is  not  to  grow.  This  ap- 
plies to  population  and,  unless  the  popula- 
tion is  declining,  to  Its  st.nndard  of  living. 
It  should  be  cle.ir  by  now  that  "standard  of 
living''  is  probably  beginning  to  have  an 
Inverse  relationship  to  the  quality  of  life.  An 
Increase  In  the  gross  national  product  must 
b«  constnied,  from  the  ecological  point  of 
view,  as  disastrous.  (The  case  of  underde- 
veloped countries,  of  course.  Is  different.) 

We  do  n3t  minimize  the  dimculties  In 
changing  the  main  driving  force  In  life.  The 
puint  of  view  of  the  ecologist.  however,  should 
be  subversive:  it  has  to  be  subversive  or  the 
ecologist  will  become  merely  subser\'lent. 
Such  a  change  In  values  and  structure  will 
have  profound  consequences.  F\>r  example, 
economists,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  do 
not  seem  to  have  given  any  thought  to  the 
possibility  or  desirability  of  a  stationary 
economy.  Businessmen,  and  most  economists, 
think  that  growth  Is  good,  stagnation  or  re- 
gression is  bad.  Can  an  equilibrium  be  set 
up  with  the  environment  in  a  system  having 
this  philosophy?  The  problem  of  converting 
to  non-growth  Is  present  In  socialist  coun- 
tries too,  of  course,  but  we  must  ask  If  cor- 
porate capitalism,  by  its  nature,  can  accom- 
modate such  a  change  and  still  retain  Its 
major  features.  By  contrast,  if  there  are  any 
ecological  laws  at  all,  we  believe  the  ecolo- 
glsu'  notion  of  the  Inevitability  of  an  equi- 
librium between  man  and  the  environment 
Is  such  a  law. 

We  would  like  to  modify  some  details  of 
this  general  stand.  Especially  after  the  neces- 
sary basic  changes  are  put  in  motion,  there 
are  things  ecologlsts  as  "experts"  can  do: 
some  of  them  are  sophisticated  and  others, 
In  a  very  broad  sense,  may  even  be  techno- 
logical. Certainly,  determining  the  "opti- 
mum" U.S.  population  will  require  sc^hls- 
tlcated  techniques.  Ecologlsts,  willy-nilly, 
will  have  to  take  a  central  role  In  advising 
on  the  management  of  the  environment. 
They  already  are  beginning  to  do  this.  The 
characteristics  of  ecology  here  determine  that 
this  advice,  to  be  good,  will  be  to  some  ex- 
tent sophisticated  to  fit  particular  cases. 
Tlius.  good  management  will  depend  on  long- 
term  studies  of  particular  areas,  since  eco- 
logical situations  are  both  time-dependent 
and  locale-dependent.  These  two  features  al- 
so ensure  that  there  will  be  a  sizable  time- 
lag  between  posing  the  question  and  receiv- 
ing the  ecological  advice,  and  a  major  job  of 
the  ecologlsts  will  be  to  make  the  existence 
of  such  lags  known  to  policymakers. 

Ecologlsts  sometimes  will  have  to  apply 
technology.  As  one  Instance,  Integrated  pest 
control  (that  Is,  basically  biological  control 
with  occasional  small-scale  use  of  pesticides) 
will  surely  replace  chemical  control,  and  In- 
tegrated pest  control  can  be  considered  bio- 
logical technology.  In  this  area  there  is  some 
promise  that  aophlsUcated  computer  model- 
ing techniques  applied  to  strategies  of  pest 
control  may  help  us  design  better  techniques. 
The  banning  of  DDT.  for  example,  could  no 
doubt  be  a  laudable  victory  in  the  war  to  save 
the  environment,  but  It  would  be  disastrous 
to  mistake  a  symbolic  victory  like  this  for 
winning  the  war  Itself. 


LAPP  ARTICLE  ON  SPACE  SHUTTLE 
DESERVES  SENATES  ATTENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  Congress  will  be  asked  to  appropri- 
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ate  funds  for  research  and  technological 
studies  on  a  reusable  space  shuttle.  Con- 
sequently an  article  by  Dr.  Ralph  E. 
Lapp,  published  in  the  February  21  issue 
of  the  New  Republic  on  this  very  pro- 
gram, is  particularly  timely. 

Dr.  Lapp  points  out  in  the  article  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration is  involving  itself  in  a  proj- 
ect which  basically  has  a  military 
purpose.  Tlie  space  shuttle  is  NASA's  at- 
tempt to  invigorate  its  manned  flight 
program  by  Jumping  on  board  the 
military-industrial  express.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  derail  this 
space-flight  special,  which  could  waste 
billions  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
thoughtful  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A   Space   Shuttle   System   in   Search   or  a 

Mission:   $10  Billion  More  for  Space? 
(By  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 

A  new  space  project  Is  being  unveiled  that 
could  rival  the  Safeguard  ABM  as  a  waste 
of  money.  Known  as  STS  for  Space  Trans- 
portation System,  It  Is  a  nonmllltary  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  ferrying  heavy  payloads 
Into  Earth  orbits.  In  its  initial  Installments, 
It  will  cost  about  the  same  as  Safeguard  or 
about  $10  billion.  Although  a  NASA  budget 
Item,  STS  is  an  Air  Force  finesse  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  space-lwmber  or  Interceptor. 

On  February  *-6  representatives  of  NASA, 
Industry  and  the  military  met  In  a  classified 
conference  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida 
to  discuss  plan*  for  STS.  Why  all  the  secrecy? 
The  space  agency  Is  supposed  to  be  out-ln- 
the-open:  In  fact,  this  has  been  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  NASA  space  flights.  Are  we 
now  keeping  secrets  from  the  Soviets — or 
from  Americans  who  might  question  the 
basic  mission  of  this  new  space  project? 

It's  clear  that  powerful  forces  are  acting 
In  concert  to  promote  the  new  venture.  NASA, 
suffering  post- Apollo  blues,  seeks  a  new  lease 
on  life  and  a  means  to  keep  Its  budget  from 
sliding  to  obscurity  In  this  decade.  Industry . 
especially  the  aerospace  glante.  Is  desperately 
hunting  for  new  contracts.  The  Air  Force 
seeks  a  place  In  space  and  sees  In  the  NASA 
project  the  development  of  an  orbital 
bomber. 

Aerospace  Industries  represent  the  hard 
core  of  the  military-Industrial  complex  since 
they  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  prime 
military  contract  awards  and  are  generally 
very  large  corporations  with  plenty  of  polit- 
ical clout.  In  the  last  decade  aerospace  sales 
totaled  $200  billion,  with  about  $40  billion 
representing  spacecraft  contracts.  NASA 
alone  has  given  the  top  ten  aerospace  firms 
over  $20  billion  in  contracts  In  the  sixties, 
or  roughly  two-thirds  of  Its  entire  procure- 
ment. Its  numl>er  1  contractor.  North  Amer- 
ican Rockwell,  received  over  $7  billion  in 
NASA  awards. 

Over  half  of  all  NASA  contract  dollars  have 
gone  to  four  contractors — McDonnell  Doug- 
las. Grumman  and  Boeing,  In  addition  to 
North  American.  This  represents  a  much 
higher  concentration  of  contracts  than  in 
the  top  echelons  of  the  Pentagon's  procure- 
ment. Thus  a  relatively  small  number  of 
aerospace  firms  are  lining  up  to  win  NASA's 
space  shuttle  award.  Lockheed,  General  Elec- 
tric, Martin  Marietta.  General  Dynamics  and 
United  Aircraft  must  be  added  to  the  line- 
up. Their  corporate  fortunes,  as  represented 
by  record  lows  on  the  stock  market,  make  it 
clear  that  the  military-Industrial  complex 
Is  Ul  and  In  need  of  federal  transfusions. 


Tlie  sickness  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex  has  afflicted  the  Air  Force,  produc- 
ing trauma  In  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
latter.  Though  the  Air  Force  has  deployed 
1000  Minuteman  missiles  and  is  refurbish- 
ing them  with  MIRV  (multiple,  independ- 
ently targeted  reentry  vehicles),  it  has  been 
forced  to  genuflect  to  the  Army.  The  Army's 
Safeguard  program  has  been  Justifled  on  the 
basis  of  having  to  defend  the  Minuteman 
land-based  missiles  against  the  threat  of 
even  more  powerful  Soviet  missiles.  The  Air 
Force's  missile  future  is  bleak. 

Understandably,  the  Air  Force  seeks  some 
way  out  of  Its  continental  dilemma.  It  looks 
to  space  systems,  specifically  to  an  orbital 
device.  Twice  before  it  has  tried  to  jump  into 
space:  twice  it  has  seen  its  projects  cancelled 
before  they  reached  the  half-way  point. 

Its  Dyna-Soar  project  aimed  at  orbiting 
men  in  a  glider,  but  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  abruptly  cancelled  this  In  1963.  Some 
$400  million  had  been  spent  on  the  Dyna- 
Soar,  but  NASA's  two-man  orbital  Gemini 
spacecraft  beat  it  to  the  post. 

The  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  (MOD. 
which  replaced  Dyna-Soar.  was  a  $3.2  billion 
program  designed  to  put  two  men  In  an 
orbital  vehicle  by  1972.  Last  June  MOL.  with 
not  quite  half  of  its  funds  expended,  was 
killed  by  a  White  House  economy  ax.  The  ap- 
parent serenity  with  which  the  Air  Force  ac- 
cepted its  second  strike-out  In  space  made 
some  observers  wonder  whether  a  deal  had 
been  made  to  give  It  some  part  of  a  future 
space  program. 

Last  October  Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips 
tipped  the  Air  Force's  hand.  He  told  the 
Washington  Post's  alert  military  reporter 
George  C.  Wilson  that  it  was  "damn  Impor- 
tant" for  the  Air  Force  to  assign  a  high 
priority  to  "this  space  shuttle  to  allow  us 
to  exploit  the  space  medium."  The  Air  Force 
sees  in  NASA's  space  shuttle  a  Phoenix  rising 
from  the  now  cold  ashes  of  Dyna-Soar  and 
MOL. 

Before  examining  the  feathers  of  this  new 
bird.  It  Is  necessary  to  describe  NASA's  STS 
program.  Multipurpose  in  nature,  the  space 
shuttle  is  aimed  at  transporting  space  crews 
and  orbital  cargo  from  Earth  to  low  orbits. 
The  cargo  may  include  construction  mate- 
rial, fuel  and  equipment  for  satellites,  for 
lunar  missions  or  even  for  a  Martian 
journey. 

To  date  NASA  has  used  Saturn  boosters  to 
inject  heavy  payloads  Into  orbit,  as  much  as 
140  tons  at  a  time.  But  a  rocket  flight  like 
Saturn  V  costs  over  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
per  mission.  STS  alms  at  reducing  these 
high  costs  of  space-trucking.  "It's  costing 
this  country  one  thousand  dollars  a  pound  to 
put  a  payload  Into  earth  orbit  and  rettirn  it 
to  earth,"  North  American  Rockwell  vice- 
president  Robert  Anderson  observed.  He  In- 
dicated that  Industry  alms  at  bringing  this 
cost  down  to  $50  a  pound,  explaining:  "The 
key  to  economy  will  be  reusable  space 
shuttles,  spacecraft  that  journey  out  to  orbit 
and  then  return  intact  on  their  own  power 
and  land  just  like  an  airplane." 

Basically,  there  are  three  ways  to  accom- 
plish this  space  trick.  All  three  techniques 
foctis  on  a  combination  booster-orblter  sys- 
tem In  which  the  orbiting  vehicle  Is  about 
the  size  of  a  Boelng:>727.  They  differ  most 
markedly  In  the  booster  component  which 
we  may  classify  as  nonusable.  partially  re- 
usable and  fully  reusable. 

The  first  class  resembles  Saturn  rockets  In 
that  the  booster  Is  expendable.  However.  In- 
dustry designs  contemplate  a  simpler  solid- 
fuel  first  stage  that  cuts  rocket  costs.  One 
design  weighs  seven  million  pounds  (even 
more  than  the  Apollo  moon  rocket)  and 
stands  377  feet  high.  Its  second  stage  Is  an 
expendable  liquid  oxy-hydrogen  rocket. 

The  partially  reusable  shuttle  features 
first-stage  fuel  tanks  that  drop  off  when 
empty.  A  gang  of  four  to  eight  oxy-hydrogen 
engines  generate  up  to  fotir  million  pounds 


of  thrust.  The  orblter  plane  boosted  up  from 
E:irth  weighs  a  quarter  million  pounds. 

Finally  the  fully  reusable  system  employs 
a  design  that  allows  the  booster  section  of 
the  spacecraft  to  be  recovered  and  used 
again.  Five  different  designs  have  been  pro- 
posed. One  is  called  the  Trlamese  concept 
and  features  a  side-by-slde  arrangement  of 
three  identical  rockets.  After  being  launched 
vertically,  the  two  outer  rockets  exhaust  their 
rocket  thrust  and  separate  from  the  "sand- 
wiched" orblter,  returning  some  200  miles  to 
the  launch  site  by  deploying  stubby  wings 
and  Jet  engines. 

Once  it  attains  the  necessary  velocity,  the 
orblter  coasts  up  to  its  desired  altitude  100 
to  300  miles  above  the  Earth's  surface.  It 
uses  on-board  electronics  to  rendezvous  with 
an  orbital  station  and  to  dock.  After  its  orbi- 
tal sojourn,  the  shuttle  craft  de-orblts  and. 
unlike  Gemini  or  Apollo  capsules  that  fire- 
ball their  way  on  a  ballistic  arc  through  the 
Earth's  atmosphere.  It  proceeds  at  hyper- 
sonic speed  to  maneuver  below  an  altitude 
of  400,000  feet.  This  is  an  almost  unknown 
zone  for  lifting  vehicles  to  operate  In,  and 
much  research  needs  to  be  done  to  perfect 
a  reliable  flight  pattern.  The  object  U  to 
pilot  the  craft  to  any  one  of  a  number  of 
spaceports  rather  than  splashing  down  In 
the  ocean  or  returning  to  a  single  rocket 
base.  The  terminal  phase  of  the  flight  is  ac- 
complished at  subsonic  speeds  and  the  craft 
is  designed  to  emulate  a  commercial  airliner. 
The  space  agency  has  already  awarded  two 
$2.9  million  contracts  to  North  American 
Rocicwell  and  McDonnell  Douglas  for  prelim- 
inary studies  of  the  STS.  Later  thU  month 
NASA  will  put  out  requests  for  Industry  pro- 
posals to  flrm  up  specifications  for  the  shut- 
tle. President  Nixon's  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  will  spend  only  $65  million  for 
the  shuttle  development,  whereas  NASA  Is 
understood  to  have  asked  for  $175  mlUlon. 

The  space  shuttle.  STS,  Is  a  vastly  more 
difficult  undertaking  than  the  Supersonic 
Transport  (SST).  but  It  would  be  strictly  a 
federally  financed  project  with  no  corporate 
funds  chipped  In.  Whether  or  not  the  design 
objective  of  cutting  orbital  Injection  costs 
down  to  $50  a  pound  can  be  achieved  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  total  program  cost, 
estimated  at  a  minimum  of  $10  billion,  but 
much  more  critically  on  the  number  of  mis- 
sions each  craft  could  and  mould  fly.  Setting 
a  goal  of  $50  a  pound  for  lifting  cargo  Into 
orbit  tends  to  bypass  a  more  fundamental 
Issue,  namely,  what  objecUves  in  space  are 
worth  the  price?  Inevitably,  this  question 
transforms  itself  Into  another — what  Is  the 
value  of  putting  men  In  space? 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  the  space  shut- 
tle Is  NASA's  attempt,  with  an  assist  from 
the  Air  Force,  to  perpetuate  the  dominance 
of  a  manned  space  program.  In  this  con- 
nection the  distinguished  space  scientist. 
Dr.  James  A.  Van  Allen,  gave  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
some  down-to-earth  advice.  "If,  on  a  ptirely 
pragmatic  basis,  one  or  more  men  In  the 
spacecraft  Is  the  cost  effective  technique 
for  conducting  any  one  of  these  missions, 
let  It  be  done  In  that  mode."  the  Iowa 
physicist  counseled,  having  detailed  missions 
dealing  with  meteorology,  communications 
and  scientific  surveys.  "But  If,  as  I  antici- 
pate, this  Is  not  the  case,  let  us  not  grieve 
nor  devote  ourselves  to  the  Invention  of 
specious  and  Inane  reasons." 

In  the  past  decade  the  US  government 
spent  over  $50  billion  on  space  acUviUes, 
with  NASA  accounting  for  $36  billion  of  the 
stun.  Manned  spaceflight  has  taken  the 
lion's  share  of  NASA's  money.  The  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  huge  rockets  and 
"man-rated"  spacecraft  (reUable  enough  to 
be  used  for  manned  missions]  have  been  the 
principal  Items  of  expense.  NASA  has,  for 
example,  accumulated  $4.5  billion  In  space 
facilities  largely  In  a  "golden  arc"  across  the 
Gulf  states.  We  have  created  a  space  monster 
on  Earth  and  It  demands  to  be  fed.  It  Is  slm- 
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ply  an  appendage  ol  tbe  mititary-lnciiu>trtal 
I'-'tcplex. 

The  space  ngencjr  and  the  Air  Force  al- 
rertdy  have  a  stable  of  spaoe  workhorses 
r.ipnble  of  carttnsf  formid.xble  payloads  into 
r:r'i!t  NASA's  document  "Launch  Vehicle 
fcVUni.iUng  Factors;  January  1970"  Item- 
...fs  existing  iind  plaiaied  rockfis  (1970-74) 
LIS  tncludutg  heavywel«hta  like  Saturn  IB. 
S-v  urn  V.  Titan  niB.  C.  D.  Titan  HID  and 
u  whole  series  of  solid-fuel  boosters  using 
■  lusxer*  ol  156-luch  diameter  motors  ii»  well 
;.s  a  260-luch  booster  There*  plenty  of  space 
ti'irsepower  m  NASA's  barn  to  launch  al- 
most any  size  vehicle  to  prove  matt  s  worth 
ill  space 

Spare  enthviai4»ets  like  Wernher  von  Braun 
and  NASA  bureaucrats  are  assuming  that 
HU  orbital  population  of  meu  will  be  of  prac- 
tical value,  whereas,  as  Dr.  Van  Allen  as- 
serts, this  Is  not  probable  Dr  Van  Allen  Is 
not  a  NASA  employee,  although  he  does  re- 
ceive NASA  support,  but  the  writer  has 
talKed  with  offlclals  In  the  space  agency  who 
believe  thut  the  space  shuttle  1.-.  utter  folly 
One  space  scientist-administrator  told  me- 
"The  astronauts  and  enetneers  are  still  In 
charge  ol  the  space  program  Space  science 
IS  an  after-thought  •■  In  a  sense  the  Inner 
NASA  £trugt;Ie  Is  an  opposition  of  the  Von 
Brnun  "conquer  space"  forces  and  the  Van 
Allen  "let's  explore  the  solar  system"  sci- 
ence advocates 

The  writer  has  studied  a  NASA  analysis 
c>(  space  shuttle  economics  that  makes  it  ap- 
pear feasible  to  reach  the  goal  of  $S0  per 
pound  for  thrusting  things  Into  orbit.  How- 
ever, the  analysis  writes  off  the  huge  re- 
search and  development  effort  and  simply 
amortizes  the  production  costs  of  the  shut- 
tle. A  more  realistic  approach  Is  to  add  up 
prcjgram  costs  and  amortize  these  over  the 
production  run  But  even  if.  by  some  kink 
of  accounting,  shuttle  costs  could  reach  the 
»50  per  pound  level,  this  achievement 
would  mean  little  unless  the  payload  was 
worth  the  mission. 

Putting  a  man  Into  orbit  .it  »50  per  pound 
would  seem  quite  cheap  but  one  can't  multi- 
ply WO  by  150  pounds  for  this  exercise  More 
to  the  point,  one  uses  a  round  figure  of  one 
ton  per  person  to  take  Into  account  life- 
support  and  man-rating  (or  the  vehicle.  This 
means  tSOO.OOO  per  person  Btit  If  one  uses 
program  costa  rather  than  production  coats. 
It  appears  that  the  figure  would  be  closer  to 
$1  million.  The  latter  would  be  realized  only 
If  the  shuttle  carried  a  full  cabin  of  20  pas- 
sengers, making  each  mission  t30  million. 

No  one  counted  costs  in  the  heroic  days  of 
Mercury.  Oemlnl  and  Apollo,  but  times  have 
changed  and  public  accounting  of  spaceman- 
ship  seems  indicated.  The  balance  on  which 
to  weigh  man's  value  In  orbit  has  tilted 
heavily  to  one  side,  favoring  the  use  of  un- 
manned liutruments.  Profeasor  Van  Allen  re- 
cently Illustrated  the  virtuosity  of  instru- 
ments when  he  described  "an  heroic  little 
fellow.  Explorer  35.  which  has  been  orbiting 
the  moon  since  22  July  1967. "  Devised  and 
built  by  Van  Allen  and  several  Iowa  students, 
the  Instniment  package  weighs  2.2  pounds 
and  uses  T/lO  of  one  watt  at  electrical  power. 
"It  does  not  sleep."  eommenta  Van  Allen.  "It 
requires  no  oxygen,  no  food,  no  toothpaste 
and  no  sanitary  facilities." 

Olven  severe  competition  by  unmanned  de- 
vices. It  appears  understandable  that  NASA 
Is  not  about  to  kick  the  Air  Force  out  of  its 
bed  Military  Justifications  for  sp3u»  programs 
cin  always  be  used — or.  at  least,  have  been — 
to  ram  dubious  projects  through  any  congres- 
sional barricade.  The  Air  Force  Justification 
for  MOL  seemed  almost  mystical,  but  It  was 
good  enough  to  see  the  expenditure  of  ^1.4 
billion  prior  to  contract  termination  We 
must  therefore  look  more  closely  at  what  the 
Air  Force  may  have  in  mind  for  NASA's  space 
shuttle. 

The  trted-and-tnie  formula  for  funding  a 
space  program  la  to  dlscloae,  bint  or  other- 
wise make  it  pUualbte  that  the  Sovleu  hav* 


a  similar  project  already  under  way.  Thua. 
members  o(  the  Joint  Committee  on  AlonUc 
Energy  "revealed"  year  alter  year  that  the 
Soviets  were  about  to  unveil  a  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  (The  US  spent  $1.3  billion 
on  Its  own  A-bomber  betore  closing  down  the 
project  The  Soviets  have  yet  to  roll  their 
mythical  plane  onto  a  runway  »  The  very  l.tct 
that  the  Russians  might  be  developing  au 
orbital  bomber  Is  sufficient  to  win  support  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  a  p.'xraUel  project  On  Feb- 
ruary 5  The  New  YO'k  TimtA  ran  a  page  1 
storv.  Soviet  Satellite  Destroyer  Is  Believed 
to  Be  In  Orbit  "  The  Ti"r«"  did  ujI  say  th.U 
il'.e  story  wui  baied  on  an  O.-'.ober-November 
1968  orbital  event 

CJiigreu  l.*  sympithetlc  lo  a  nullt.try  orbi- 
t;«l  project  because  the  Soviets  were  reported 
13  h.r.e  tested  a  Fractional  Orbital  BDmbard- 
men:  System   (FOBSi     Secretary  McNomara 
re.iisred    pressure    u>  develop   and   deploy   a 
FOBS  on  the  basis  that  it  was  of  very  little 
military  value,  primarily  an  inaccur.ite  sys- 
tem f  jr  knocking  out  strategic  bomber  bases. 
Now  that  MIRV  has  entered  the  strategic 
picture,  a  FOBS  or  MOBS   (multiple  orbital 
b.tm^rdment   system.   1  e  .   one   that   makes 
more  ihan  one  circuit  around  the  earth »  may 
be  promoted   as  a  platform   for  dispatching 
»v.ipons  from  orbit.  This  would  be  a  tech- 
n.i-jl  possibility,  although  It  has  a  nimiber  ol 
miUtiry  drawbacks.  Dropping  "nuclear  eggs 
from   an   orblter   Is   feasible   when   the   aim 
points  line  up  along  the  shadow  path  of  the 
vehicle   A  FOBS  can  be  aimed  to  sight  on  a 
string  of  aim   points.   But  a  MOBS  is  only 
lined  up  once  In  many  orbits  since  the  earth 
rotates  on  Its  axis  while  the  satellite-bomber 
moves  In  a  fixed  plane   Since  It  Is  most  un- 
li^cely  that  a  MOBS  would  Hud  more  than  one 
target    directly    underneath    lis    orbit,    this 
means  that  each  MIRV  would  have  to  be  de- 
orblted  and  de-plaued    That  Is  to  say.  each 
MIRV  would  have  to  be  displaced  from  the 
direction  of  the  MOBS;  such  a  maneuver  from 
orbit  Is  very  expensive  in  terms  of  propellant 
weight,  much  more  so  than  In  the  case  of 
MIRV's  dispatched   from   a   ballistic    ICBM 
Furthermore,   the   accuracy   of  such   an   or- 
bltally  dispatched  weapon  Is  Inferior  to  ICBM 
accuracy.  In  addition,  a  MOBS  moving  about 
the  earth  In  a  fixed  orbit  Is  highly  vulnerable 
to  offensive  action  by  a  satelllte-klller.  (And 
this  assumes  that  MOBS  are  actually  In  orbit 
at  the  time  war  begins:  prior  to  that  time  a 
MOBS  launch  site  may  be  highly  vulnerable.) 
The  Air  Force  probably  has  In  sight  a  hy- 
personic plane  capable  of  operating  in  the 
100.000  to  400,000  foot  range  of  altitude,  al- 
though It  might  operate  Initially  as  an  or- 
blter. The  latter  qualification  is  highly  impor- 
tant  since   Article   IV   of   the   Outer   Space 
Treaty  of   1967,  which  the  US  signed,  says 
"States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  not 
to  place  In  orbit  around  the  Earth  any  ob- 
jects carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other 
kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  Install 
such  weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  or  station 
such  weapons  In  outer  space  in  any  other 
manner." 

The  treaty  does  not  define  "outer  space" 
so  as  to  exclude  eones  of  rerefied  atmosphere 
from  weai>on  entries.  Would  a  hypersonic 
bomber  carrying  nuclear  weapons  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement?  On  May  2.  1968.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  stressed  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  treaty,  commenting  that  ".  .  .  It 
prohibits  a  potential  arms  race  in  space,  with 
all  the  added  tension  and  fear  that  could 
cause  "  Apart  from  the  moot  point  of  the 
hypersonic  bomber,  the  fact  Is  that  the  treaty 
does  not  sever  the  umbilical  cord  connecting 
weapons  systems  to  their  womb.  Nothing 
Is  prohibited  by  way  of  weapon  system  de- 
velopment, merely  its  deployment.  Obviously, 
the  United  States  would  be  guilty  of  an  act 
of  bad  faith  If  It  biUlt  such  a  strike  force.  But 
It  Is  disquieting  that  the  Air  Force  should  be 
taking  such  an  active  role  In  NASA's  shuttle; 
it  encourages  the  suspicion  that  It  Is  seeking 
a  civilian  "cover  "  for  a  plec«  of  military  hard- 
ware. 


NA&\  had  a  small  but  bitter  taste  of  Air 
Force  "cover"  operations  In  the  instance  of 
the  U-2  affair,  but  since  then  Its  skies  have 
been  clear  of  such  dark  clouds  It  s  constantly 
harassed  by  Air  Force  security  alasslflcatlon 
of  orbital  pictures  and  certain  satellite  ap- 
plications, but  these  troubles  have  not  been 
aired.  Tliey  will  crop  up.  however.  If  NASA 
muns  a  large  orbital  space  device  equipped 
with  telescopic  photography.  Then  we  would 
see  a  secret  room  In  a  NASA  space  station 
reserved  for  niillt.iry  mtelllgence 

However  one  views  the  proposed  space 
shuttle  system.  It.  like  the  Safeguard  ABM.  Is 
In  search  ol  a  mission.  It's  one  more  exam- 
ple of  technology  leading  man  by  the  no-se 
to  do  things  Just  because  they  arc  possible 
In  a  space  shuttle,  we  also  have  a  powerlul 
military,  industrial  and  bureaucratic  forces 
at  work.  Given  this  space  InibrogUo.  the  mat- 
ter deserves  to  be  yanked  out  of  the  parochial 
stewardship  of  the  congressional  space  com- 
mittees and  examined  more  fully,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  Safeguard  program.  As  Senator 
William  Proxmlre  expressed  It  to  me:  "Spend- 
ing billions  to  build  the  space  shuttle-space 
station  system  Isn't  going  to  cure  a  sick  child, 
provide  a  college  education,  biuid  a  house, 
feed  a  hungry  family,  or  produce  any  tan- 
gible benefits  here  on  Earth.  Aside  from  po- 
tential military  uses,  which  NASA  expressly 
disclaims.  I  can  see  no  Justification  at  all  for 
giving  NASA  the  green  light  to  build  such 
a  system." 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Increasing  interest  in  and  support  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  Indicated  recently  by  Uie 
action  of  the  Presidents  Citizens"  Advis- 
ory Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  in 
endorsing  the  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  issued 
by  the  Council  on  February  13  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

At  present  more  than  70  Senators 
have  Joined  as  sponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  61,  the  joint  resolution  I  in- 
troduced in  the  91st  Congress  proposing 
this  amendment  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  give  consideration  to  the 
Joint  resolution  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Citizens'  Advisoet  CouNcn.  Endorses  EguAt 
RiCRTS  Amendmxnt 
•President  Nixon  certainly  appointed  an 
actlon-orlented  Council."  said  Mrs.  Jacque- 
line OutwllUg,  Chairman,  when  announcing 
that  the  Council  had  endorsed  the  equal 
rights  amendment  at  its  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1970. 

The  Council  concluded  that  ratification  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  Is  the  moat  ef- 
fective and  expeditious  method  of  securing 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  for  women,  who 
lag  40  years  behind  minority  group*  In 
achieving  Constitutional  protections.  Pas- 
safte  by  the  Congress  of  the  Joint  resolution 
In  1970.  would  be  a  most  appropriate  com- 
memoration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  <rf 
the  suffrage  amendment. 

Adoption  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
would  mean  that  women  could  no  longer 
be  required  to  meet  higher  standards  than 
men  In  admission  to  State  educational  In- 
stitutions. State  laws  could  not  require 
longer  prison  sentences  for  women  than  for 
men  for  the  same  offense  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against  women  In  the  criminal 
law.  Women  could  not  be  denied  by  so-caUed 
State  protective  labor  laws  the  same  rights 
to  choose  Job*  that  men  have  always  had. 
Mrs.     OuttwUllg    emphasized     that     the 
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amendment  Is  really  an  equal  rlghU  and  re- 
sponsibilities amendment.  Often  overlooked 
Is  the  fact  that  It  would  result  In  greater 
equity  for  men  In  alimony  and  custody  of 
children  disputes  In  many  States.  She  also 
emphasized  that  the  amendment  would 
equ.allzo  the  responslbUltles  for  military 
service  and  Jury  service. 

Joint  resolutions  proposing  that  the  equal 
rights  amendment  be  submitted  to  the  States 
for  ratification  have  been  introduced  in  each 
house  of  the  Congress  for  almost  half  a 
century.  Seventy-two  Senators  and  220  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
currently  sponsoring  the  Joint  resolutions. 
Ratification  would  require  a  %  vote  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  approval  of  %  of 
the  State  legislatures. 

A  project  group  established  at  the  Coun- 
cUs  first  meeting  In  November  and  chaired 
by  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Cunningham  of  McCook. 
Nebraska,  proposed  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Council: 

•The  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women  endorses  the  proposed 
Equal  Right*  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  recommends  that 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women  urge  the  President  to  Im- 
mediately request  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed Equal  Rights  Amendment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  " 

Other  members  of  the  Council  working  on 
the  project  are:  MUs  Virginia  R.  Allan,  Mich- 
igan Mrs.  Lorraine  L.  Blair.  Ulluols;  Miss 
Rachel  E.  Scott,  Maryland;  Mrs.  Irene  Wls- 
cher,  Texas.  The  project  group  Is  preparing 
a  comprehensive  paper  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment  which  will  be  available  In  about 
two  weeks. 

The  Council  also  voted  to  send  a  letter  to 
the  President  Including  the  following  para- 
graphs concerning  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality:  .    .^  . 

•The  members  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  are  pleased 
with  your  emphasU  on  environmental  im- 
provement. The  need  to  solve  problems  of 
pollution  are  of  high  priority  and  the  need 
for  a  naUonal  population  policy  Is  a  pressing 
one.  and  one  In  which  tills  Council  has  par- 
ticular Interest. 

•'We  are  concerned,  however,  that  no 
woman  was  named  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental QuaUty.  We  feel  a  qualified 
woman  could  make  substantial  contributions 
on  such  a  Council. •' 


Interagency  motor  pool  system  In  smog- 
plagued  Los  Angeles  have  been  equipped  with 
devices  which  permit  the  use  of  natural  gas 
as  well  as  gasoline.  When  the  vehicles  operate 
on  natural  gas.  virtually  no  pollutants  are 
expelled  into  the  already  thick  atmosphere. 
If  the  experiment  Is  successful,  the  anti- 
smog  dual-fuel  system  could  be  expanded  to 
many  of  the  51.000-plus  vehicles  In  GSAs 
fleets  and  possibly  to  all  of  the  approximately 
325.000  vehicles  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  are  mainly  piuchased  by  GSA 
and  are  currently  on  the  roads  and  streets 
of  the  United  States. 

So.  again,  GSA"8  Transportation  and 
Communications  Service,  which  has  pio- 
neered a  wide  range  of  safety  devices  In  the 
past.  Is  setting  the  pace  In  motoring  Im- 
provements that  eventuaUy  will  result  in 
wide  public  benefit. 

Besides  operating  centralized  motor  poo.s 
that  Include  sedans,  bvises.  trucks,  and  spe- 
cial-purpose vehicles,  GSA  transporUtlon  ex- 
perts provide  other  Government  agencies 
with  counseling  in  the  management  of  their 
Individual  vehicle  fleets,  helping  to  reduce 
Government-wide  transportation  costs. 

Additional  economy  Is  gained  by  sharing 
motor  vehicle  fuel  and  oil  dispensing  facili- 
ties with  other  Government  agencies  operat- 
ing motor  vehicle  fleets. 

TCS  also  offers  driver  training,  Including 
courses  In  defensive  driving  techniques, 
which  have  helped  trim  collision  costs  and 
provided  Increased  safety  for  operators  and 
p.iEsengers  In  Government  vehicles. 

GSA  studies  of  motor  pool  equipment 
managerial  and  operational  policies  have  re- 
sulted in  reduced  equipment  Investment  by 
almost  $4  mllUon  and  diminished  operaUng 
costs  by  more  than  $5  million  annually.  Parts 
Inventories  have  been  reduced  and  manpower 
and  materials  required  are  in  favorable  bal- 
ance with  Industry  practices. 


BRAVE  LITHUANIA 


SENATOR  MURPHY  LAUDS  GSA'S 
ANTIPOLLUTION  EFFORT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  item  from 
the  annual  report  from  1969  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  GSAs  efforts  in  the  air  pollution 
battle. 

I  am  very  much  Impressed  with  GSA's 
effort  and  what  they  are  achieving  In  the 
fight  against  pollution  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  Administrator,  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Ktmzig.  GSA  has  had  some  very  suc- 
cessful experiments  with  the  antismog 
dual-fuel  system.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  a  vehicle  with  Mr.  Kunzig  in 
Los  Angeles.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  the  pollution  problem  to  the  public 
and  to  the  coimtry,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  section  of  the  GSA  aimual 
report  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  air  we  breathe  Is  receiving  the  full 
share  of  GSA's  attention  In  plans  developed 
to  eliminate  the  choking  pollution  that  en- 
gulfs major  cities. 

A  dozen  vehicles  operated  by  the  agency's 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary—the month  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln—Is  symbolic  of  the  freedoms  with 
which  we  believe  man  has  been  endowed 
by  his  Creator. 

It  is  particularly  a  month  of  patriotism 
in  this  America  composed  of  the  cultures 
of  so  many  peoples  who  have  come  to 
share  our  destiny  and  our  dangers. 

It  is  a  month  In  which  America  com- 
memorates especially  its  affection  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  ancient  land  of 
Lithuania. 

We  celebrate  with  them,  this  month, 
some  719  years  since  the  formation  of 
the  mighty  Lithuanian  state— and  the 
52d  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  in  February 

However,  it  is  a  celebration  in  the 
shadow  of  sadness  and  sorrow— the  sub- 
jugation of  a  brave  people  In  an  era 
when  there  has  been  much  talk  but  not 
the  triumph  of  a  great  principle— the 
right  of  self-determination  of  every  na- 
tion— no  matter  how  small. 

The  liberties  of  Lithuania  have  van- 
ished behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  communities  of  America  all  testify 
to  the  fine  citizenship  of  our  neighbors 
of  Lithuanian  descent.  We  know  how 
they  have  fought  In  our  ranks  for  free- 
dom for  others.  We  know  how  they  live 
and  labor  as  adopted  sons  and  daughters 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

We  know  their  angviish  for  friends  and 
relatives  still  in  the  "old  land" — or  dis- 
persed In  the  length  and  breadth  of  Rus- 


sia with  its  habit  of  Siberian  exile.  These 
unfortunate  Lithuanians  pray  In  des- 
peration for  liberty — redemption — or 
death. 

This  Congress  of  the  United  States — In 
Senate  and  In  House — has  made  formal 
resolution  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States — through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  the  court  of  world  opinion — 
urge  the  restoration  of  their  freedoms  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania. 

We  commend  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Rogers,  that.  In  his  global  explora- 
tions of  America's  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, he  survey  this  situation  at  firsthand 
and  to  implement  the  desires  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  a  proud 
people  whose  history  goes  back  thou- 
sands of  years. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  brave  people. 
We  can  profit  by  a  study  of  their  history 
In  withstanding  the  pressures  of  Slavic 
nations  who  in  turn  were  terrified  by  the 
pressures  of  the  Asiatics  at  their  back. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  a  perse- 
vering people. 

They  have  endured  national  agony 
under  great  odds,  slavery  for  a  century 
at  the  very  time  that  Washington  had 
earned  America's  freedom. 

Lithuania  basked  in  the  warmth  of 
liberty  for  only  20  years,  because  on 
June  15,  1940,  without  any  cause  but  in 
conspiracy  with  Hitler,  Russia  attacked 
and  enslaved  the  entire  coimtry. 

Today  the  Soviets  hold  Lithuania  In 
the  most  cruel  oppression.  Russia  Is  of- 
ten caUed  "the  prison  of  nations."  It 
has  subjugated  some  150  small  nations 
and  calls  them  "peoples  of  Russia."  The 
Soviet  purpose  is  genocide.  The  language 
and  culture,  the  religious  faith,  the 
human  dreams  of  a  people  are  system- 
atically destroyed.  Many  of  these  nations 
have  disappeared. 

So  the  present  Is  a  time  of  prayers 
that  the  world  of  free  men  will  not  for- 
get Lithuania. 

It  is  a  time  of  promise.  It  Is  a  pledge 
that  the  people  of  Lithuanian  blood, 
wherever  they  may  dwell  inside  or  out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain,  will  persevere. 

They  wlU  continue  the  struggle  by  all 
human  and  spiritual  means  until  the  sun 
of  liberty  shines  again  on  their  treasured 
land  and  Uthuania  will  take  Its  right- 
ful place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
May  God  speed  that  day. 


TKU'l'H  IN  BUDGETING 
Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  indication  of  the  poUcies  and  priori- 
ties of  any  admlnistraUon  Is  its  budget. 
One  must  look,  of  course,  not  at  the 
rhetoric  and  publicity  which  surround 
Its  release,  but  rather  at  the  actual  fig- 
ures, often  buried  deep  In  the  budget 
reports.  ,     .   . 

Many  of  us  have  looked  deeply  Into 
these  reports,  and  what  we  have  found 
substantiates  neither  the  rhetoric  on 
"new  priorities'  nor  the  proclamation  of 
"fiscal  restraint." 

Recently,  Dr.  Merton  J.  Peck,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Yale  University; 
Paul  Wamke,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  and  I  served  as  a  sub- 
committee to  produce  a  "truth  in  budget- 
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Ing  ■  report  for  the  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Priorities  of  the  Democratic  Pol- 
icy Council. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  report  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
REi^jrr   or   th«   TitrrH-in-BuncmNC   Task 

Fo«cx  TO  TH«  Dbmocbatic  Policy   Coun- 

cn."s  CoMurms  on   National   Pwownis 

Your  Co-chairmen.  Mr  Joseph  A.  Caltfano. 
Jr  .  and  Dr.  Morris  A.  Abram.  asltcd  us  to 
serve  as  a  committee  to  review  President 
Nixon  s  Fiscal  1971  Budget  and  to  comment 
on  the  broad  national  priorities  reflected  In 
that  budget 

The  Budget  message  spealts  of  priorities 
and  bard  choices.  Yet.  In  a  budget,  num- 
bers speak  louder  than  words.  And.  looking 
at  the  numbers,  ae  and  that; 

The  budget  surplus,  as  measured  on  the 
National  Economic  Accounts  Basis  that  re- 
flecu  its  true  economic  impact,  is  declining 
sharply. 

Defense  spending  is  somewhat  reduced — 
and  with  much  fanfare — but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  other  and  urgent  national  need^ 
require.  Further  there  an-  expensive  pevr 
weapons  programs  of  only  mnrginal  value 
which  will  escalate  the  arms  race  and  lay 
the  basis  for  far  higher  defense  spending  in 
future  years. 

Programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
environment  arc  tirr.td:  the  expenditures 
match  neither  the  bold  statements  nor  actual 
needs. 

The  crises  in  education  and  our  urban 
centers  are  largely  ignored.  The  proposed 
•pending  here  reflecu  a  stand-pat  stance  In 
the  face  of  Increasingly  critical  needs.  Ex- 
penditures for  crime  and  drug  control  are 
woefully  Inadequate. 

(These  findings  derive  from  our  examina- 
tion of  the  four  following  areas  ) 

Ttn    •CSCET    IS    NOT    ANTI-INFLATIONAaT 

The  Administration  has  tried  to  pin  the 
onus  of  the  current  accelerating  Inflation 
upon  past  Democratic  fiscal  policy  and  to 
present  its  budgets  as  more  and  more  "fis- 
cally responsible  '  It  has  talked  proudly  of 
the  surplus  which  is  claimed  for  the  new 
budget. 

However,  experts  agree  that  the  best  mea- 
sure of  the  net  economic  Impact  of  the 
Federal  Budget  is  the  surplus  or  deficit  on 
-the  National  Income  Account.  This  figure 
reflects  the  difference  t>etween  what  the 
Federal  Oovernmeut  takes  out  of  the  current 
Income  stream  through  taxes  and  what  It 
puts  back  through  spending. 

But  rather  than  increasing,  the  National 
Income  Accounts  surplus  continues  to  get 
smaller,  going  from  M.O  billion  in  1969.  to 
$3  6  In  1970.  and  down  to  a  razor  thin  91.6 
bUUon  in  1071. >  which  President  NUon 
proudly  claims  as  the  first  budget  under  his 
Administration.  Such  a  numerical  trend 
hardly  matches  the  antl-inflatlonary  rhetoric 
or  the  Injunction  of  the  Budget  Message  that 
"we  must  maintain  a  policy  of  fiscal  re- 
straints in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  con- 
tinue it  in  1971.": 

Furthermore,  the  shrinking  surplus  be- 
comes particularly  critical  when  its  tenuous 
basis  is  examined.  Here  are  some  Illustrations: 

The  Federal  civilian  and  military  pay  in- 
crease Is  slipped  back  six  months  from  July 
1970  to  January  1971  to  save  about  tl.i  bil- 
lion >  Contrary  to  statutory  policy,  it  is 
proposed  that  not  until  January  1971  will 
Federal  pay  become  comparable  to  19S9  pri- 
vate enterprise  rates.* 

Thus,  even  the  small  surplus  programmed 
by  the  Administration  rests  almost  wholly 
on   th«  requlTMnent   that  Federal   workers. 
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Including  our  servicemen  overseas,  wait  for 
a  pay  increase  which  is  already  overdue.  We 
doubt  that  Congress  will  accept  Uils  token 
gesture  toward  fighting  inflation 

The  scheduled  surplus  also  assumes  about 
an  additional  91.2  billion  in  revenues  from 
the  Post  Office  This  would  be  attained 
through  a  "proposed  rate  Increiise  ond  other 
actions.  ■  -  with  $700  million  comlns  from 
higher  rates.  Including  seven  cenu  for  first 
class  nuUl  beginning  on  April  1  of  this  year* 
The  date  Is  clearly  unrealistic  r.nd  the 
need  for  Improved  servic;  will  claim  much 
oj  any  revenue  increase  To  rest  three  quar- 
ters of  the  total  surplus  on  the  money-mak- 
ing potential  of  the  Po^t  Office  is  at  best  i» 
risky  matter 

The  surplus  also  depends  on  ilie  euact- 
DMnt  of  user  charges  that  will  add  A653  mil- 
lion to  budget  receipts — yet  these  same  pro- 
posals were  not  accepted  last  year  and  it  is 
clear  that  Congress  will,  at  the  very  least,  re- 
duce them  sharply." 

The  surplus  depends  on  |i2  1  billion  in  sav- 
ings from  program  "reforms"  and  termina- 
tions' Many  of  these  proposals  have  been 
repeatedly  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

Since  the  surplus  in  the  National  Income 
Account  declines  sharply  under  the  pro- 
posed budget  and  since  small  proposed  sur- 
plus win  likely  vanish  as  one  or  more  specu- 
lative assumptions  is  unrealized,  we  believe 
this  Is  not.  In  fret,  an  antt-lnflatlonary 
budget 

For  the  flght  against  inflation,  three  prin- 
cipal weapons  are  available. 

(1)  An  active  policy  of  encouraging  lol- 
untary  irage  and  price  restraint.  This  we.ip- 
on  was  discarded  In  the  opening  days  of  the 
new  Administration  with  the  result  that  the 
Industrial  Wholesale  Price  Index  for  the 
concentrated  industries,  which  had  »>een  kept 
under  control  by  policies  of  the  Democratic 
Administration  rose  6'^r  last  year 

1 2)  A  more  rcjtrictiie  fiscal  policy  which 
.significantly  Increases  the  National  Income 
Accounts  surplus.  This  weapon  has  been 
discarded  by  the  Administration  .^  budget 

(3)  A  policy  of  tight  moneji  and  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Having  discarded  the  first  two  weapons, 
the  Administration  U  resting  all  lu  hopes 
on  tight  money.  And  we  already  can  see  Its 
effects— record  high  interest  rates,  declines 
in  home  building,  and  cutbacks  In  vital- 
ly needed  SUte  and  local  construction  pro- 
grams. 

Tight  money  alone  Is  a  potentially  dan- 
gerous anti-inflationary  weapon — the  lags  in 
Its  operation  can  result  In  both  rising  unem- 
ployment and  rising  prices,  to  produce  the 
economic  paradox  of  an  inflationary  reces- 
sion. Ominous  clouds  on  the  economic  hori- 
zon suggest  that  this  outcome  is  a  real  and 
present  danger.  Indeed,  the  Administration 
Is  projecting  an  increased  unemployment 
rate  and  Its  budget  contemplates  further  In- 
flation. 

Given  the  Inflationary  situation  which  the 
Administration  is  dealing  with  so  tentative- 
ly. It  Is  understoood  that  the  budget  as- 
sumes a  mere  $2.9  billion  growth  In  outlays. 
This  would  be  one  of  the  $maUe$t  in  re- 
cent years. 

There  are  two  clear  choices  which  would 
make  possible  substantial  Increases  In  urgent 
domestic  programs  and  a  genuine  antl-infla- 
tlonary budget: 

Decrease  defense  outlays  by  as  much  as 
$4  to  $6  billion  more: 

Increase  revenues  by  $3  to  $4  billion 
through  further  tax  reform. 

Possibilities  for  defense  cuts  are  discussed 
below.  As  to  tax  reform,  the  Congress  has 
promised  to  complete  a  review  this  year  of 
additional  tax  reform  measures.  One  of  these 
alone — taxation  of  appreciated  asseU  at 
death — would  yield  $2  S  billion  in  additional 
revenues.  We  would  have  been  grattfled  if 
the  Administration  had  lent  its  support  to 
this  and  other  needed  tax  reforms,  such  as  in- 


creased revenues  from  the  oil  and  gaa  In- 
dustry. 

SIONirlCANT    SAVINGS    CAN    BE    KEALI2E0    IN 
DCFCNSX     KXPENDITUaXS 

The  Administration's  budget  proposes  a  re- 
duction In  defense  spending  of  $5.8  billion.* 
We  commend  any  effort  to  free  further  funds 
for  the  urgent  domestic  needs  of  our  society. 
We  are  dismayed,  however,  that  estimated 
defense  outlays  would  continue  at  the  high 
level  of  $73  «  "billion  Further,  the  $6  8  billion 
figure  does  not  reflect  the  cost  of  pay  In- 
crea-«es  which  will  ulmo.st  certainly  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

A  reduction  of  an  additional  SS  billion  in 
this  huge  defense  budget  would  produce  a 
fund  which  could  substantially  contribute  to 
meeting  our  existing  commitments  In  educa- 
tion, housing,  crime  control  and  environ- 
mental Improvements. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  estimated  reduction, 
and  more,  can  be  attributed  to  the  announced 
cutback  In  our  troop  strength  and  military 
actions  m  Vietnam.  (The  deliberate  omission 
of  the  traditional  analysis  of  Vietnam  costs 
precludes  our  discovering  the  projected  sav- 
ings in  our  Vietnam  costs.)  And,  under  Pres- 
ident Nixons  criteria  for  withdrawal — the 
level  of  North  Vietnamese  military  activity 
and  the  performance  of  the  South  Vletnam- 
e!:e  forces — realization  of  these  anticipated 
savings  is  left  within  the  control  of  Hanoi 
and  Saigon.  We  prefer  that  complete  control 
over  the  defense  budget,  as  well  as  over  our 
foreign  policy,  be  lodged  in  Washington. 

The  Administration  asserts  that  much  of 
the  reduction  in  defense  spending  will  come 
about  from  the  phasing-out  of  certain  ex- 
penslve-to-malntaln  older  systems.  Such  re- 
tirement of  obsolete  systems  largely  accords 
with  plans  made  In  prior  years  We  propose 
that  much  more  significant  savings  could  be 
realized  if  the  Administration  would  cease 
approving  the  endlessly  multiplying  series  of 
major  new.  overlapping  and  unproven  weap- 
ons systems.  Among  those  new  programs  for 
which  funds  are  allocated  In  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  and  which  we  believe  de- 
serve particularly  careful  scrutiny  by  Con- 
gress are  a  sea-based  anti-submarine  air- 
craft, a  third  nuclear  powered  Nlmltz-cltss 
attack  carrier,  a  strategic  manned  bomber, 
a  costly  new  fighter  for  the  Air  Force  and  a 
fleet  defense  aircraft  for  the  Navy,  as  well  as 
an  array  of  new  missiles  for  land  and  air 
forces.'". 

Some  of  these  new  systems  are  already 
functionally  obsolete.  Beyond  that,  our  ma- 
jor concern  is  that  the  Administration  bud- 
get bears  the  seeds  of  continued  vast  and 
ever-increasing  military  spending.  As  of  June 
30.  1969,  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
revealed  that  a  total  of  131  major  programs 
were  in  the  process  of  acquisition,  with  the 
total  costs  of  completing  these  programs  ag- 
gregating over  $140  billion.  The  decisions 
embodied  In  the  proposed  defense  budget  will 
substantially  Increase  this  staggering  figure, 
even  without  the  inevitable  cost  over-runs 
This,  of  course,  will  severely  limit  our  choice 
of  priorities  in  the  years  ahead. 

Moreover,  the  Administration's  plans  for 
expanded  development  and  deployment  of 
antlballtstlc  missile  defenses  (ABM)  and  mul- 
tiple warhead  missiles  (MIRV)  Involve  heavT 
expenditures  which  ultimately  may  seriously 
handicap  the  successful  fruition  of  SALT 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union."  Pre- 
cipitous approval  of  such  new  weapons  sys- 
tems signifies  an  uncritical  response  to  pres- 
sures from  the  military  services  and  an  un- 
willingness to  take  even  the  minimal  risks 
which  are  necessary  to  enhance  the  chances 
of  halting  the  arms  race.  It  reflects  also  a 
continued  over-reliance  on  sheer  military 
might  to  achieve  national  objectives. 

Further,  we  propose  basic  procedural 
changes  in  the  military  procurement  system 
to  avoid  the  cost  over-runs  and  performance 
•hortfalU  that  for  the  past  two  decades  have 
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plagued  us.  We  believe  that  the  costs  of  the 
perhaps  unnecessary  new  weapons  systems 
have  been  significantly  uiiderestimated  and 
their  performance  significantly  exaggerated. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  noted  that 
"one  of  the  most  Important  causes  for  co«t 
growth  Is  starting  the  acquisition  of  a  weap- 
ons system  before  it  has  been  adequately 
demonstrated  that  there  Is  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  reasonable  development." 

Another  major  cause  cited  by  the  OAO  is 
inadequacy  in  the  Initial  definition  of  sys- 
tem mission  requirements  and  technical 
performance  specifications.'"  These  under- 
lying flaws,  with  their  serious  budgetary  con- 
sequences, should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
We  need  leadership  to  eliminate  these  now; 
we  do  not  need  merely  another  "Blue  Rib- 
bon" study  p«mL 

THE  BHETOalC  OF  IMPBOVINC  THE  ENVIXONMENT 
MUST    BE     MATCHED     WrTH     FUNDS 

We  agree  with  the  President's  rhetoric  con- 
cerning the  urgent  need  for  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  These  words 
must  be  met  with  the  funds  to  do  the  Job; 
and  this  simply  is  not  done  in  the  proposed 
budget. 

For  example,  in  the  area  of  water  pollu- 
tion control,  the  President  proposes  fo  spend 
in  1971  only  half  as  much  as  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  this  problem  in  1970.  For  1870, 
Congress  appropriated  $800  mllUon  while 
the  President  requested  only  $214  million. 
In  1971 .  the  President  proposes  to  spend  only 
about  $360  million.  Under  the  President's 
so-called  "10-bllllon"  dollar  program,  be 
would  not  reach  an  $800  million  annual 
spending  figure  t^nfiJ  1975,  although  Con- 
gress already  appropriated  that  sum  for  1970. 

Further,  this  "5-year-lO  bllUon"  water  pol- 
lution program  would.  In  fact,  be  spread  over 
nine  years,  and  more  than  half  of  the  cost 
must  be  borne  by  the  hard-pressed  States 
and  localities."  State  and  local  govemmente 
would  be  allowed  to  Ikmtow  their  share 
through  a  new  Federal  environmental  financ- 
ing authority.  According  to  the  budget,  "the 
purpose  of  this  authority  Is  to  encourage 
StAte  and  local  partlctpaUon  In  projects  of 
this  type  without  placing  additional  burdens 
on  congested  municipal  bond  markets." " 
But  such  markets  have  become  "congested" 
Ivgely  through  the  Administration's  tight 
money  policy.  Instead  of  a  "new  initiative" 
this  step  thus  might  be  more  accurately  la- 
beled as  an  efjort  to  moderate  the  impact  of 
other  Administration  policies. 

In  air  and  water  pollution  control  com- 
bined, there  is  a  modest  increase  of  230  mil- 
lion over  outlays  made  last  year.  Weighed 
against  the  need,  the  increase  is  grossly  and 
patently  inadequate.  Authorization  in  legis- 
lation passed  In  the  preceding  Administration 
envisioned  the  expenditure  of  about  1500 
million  more  annually  tiian  was  spent  in 
1969;  "  the  proposed  increases  tbtis  do  no 
mc»«  than  half-way  fill  the  gap  between  ac- 
tual and  authorized  spending. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  further  cut 
In  the  Defense  Budget  of  only  $300  million — 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent — would 
make  It  possible  to  raise  the  proposed  in- 
crease by  one  hundred  percent  and  at  least 
meet  conunltments  already  made  by  Con- 
gress. We  regard  it  as  questionable  to  call 
these  Increases  "new  initiatives"  when  they 
are  really  just  halfway  step* — however  de- 
sirable— towards  meeting  old  obligations.  We 
believe  that  conditions  require  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  desire  that  really  significant 
budgetary  inlUatlves  be  taken  promptly  in 
this 


THE  XTRBAN   AND   EDUCATIONAI.   CBISIS 
MUST    NOT   BE   IGNORED 

The  Budget  Message  reflecU  too  little  con- 
cern with  the  urban  and  educational  crises. 
We  are  pleased  that  It  contains  the  begin- 
nings of  a  promising  family  assistance  pro- 
gram and  a  small  start  on  revenue  sharing. 


(Both  programs  are  borrowed,  in  part,  from 
Democratic  proposals.)  But  for  next  year  the 
critical  problems  of  the  city  and  education 
are  allocated  feic  additioruil  resources. 

Revenue  sharing  appears  to  be  the  Admini- 
stration's only  "solution"  to  the  two  crises. 
For  this  year,  however,  only  $276  million 
would  be  provided.  Applying  the  formula 
In  the  Administration's  bill,  this  would 
yield  less  than  one  dollar  per  person  for  a 
city  like  New  York.  SUtes  would  fare  Uttle 
better.  For  hard-pressed  Mayors  and  Gover- 
nors, this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  much 
help. 

At  the  same  time,  the  budget's  sacrifice  of 
further  support  for  education  can  be  illus- 
trated by  considering  two  levels  of  education. 
The  program  for  education  of  children  from 
low  income  families  (Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act)  is  allo- 
cated $1.3  billion— a  $74  million  increase 
over  1970.  This  will  probably  not  even  offset 
the  effects  of  inflation  and  needed  increases 
m  teachers'  salaries.  The  ntimber  of  children 
served  would  be  level  at  7.9  million."  And 
for  higher  education  there  are  drastic  cuts. 
The  programs  to  aid  construction  of  facilities 
would  fall  from  $580  million  to  $100  million, 
despite  Increasing  enrollments  and  rising 
costs." 

The  Administration  proposes  badly-needed 
Increases  in  manpower  programs.  It  would 
provide  for  enrolling  200,000  additional  per- 
sons In  these  programs.  At  the  same  time,  it 
Is  projecting  unemployment  increases  of  as 
much  as  700,000,  or  more.  But,  there  are  prac- 
tically no  new  jobs  to  be  created  imder  the 
budget. 

The  stand-pat  posture  towards  the  dties 
is  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  According  to  the  Budget,  this 
program  "remains  the  primary  tool  for  help- 
ing cities  and  towns  convert  slums  into  at- 
tractive productive  areas."  "  So  vital  a  task 
ought  to  be  given  a  high  priority — and  de- 
serving substantially  greater  resources.  Yet 
the  Budget  announces  that  "the  1971  request 
for  $1  billion  of  budget  authority  will  con- 
tinue the  program  at  the  1970  level."  "  The 
majority  of  Americans,  silent  and  otherwise, 
live  In  urban  areas.  They  know  only  too  well 
how  crttical  the  heed  has  become  to  do  more 
and  to  do  it  more  urgently. 

The  budget  proposes  a  mere  $33  million 
for  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.'*  The  much-heralded  In- 
crease of  $480  million  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  brings  ap- 
propriatlon  to  less  than  half  the  level  au- 
thorized for  1971  by  the  previous  Administra- 
tion. Expenditures  would  lag  even  furtlier 
behind — at  $368  mlUlon.** 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  to  do  more 
than  talk  about  re-orderlng  our  priorities. 
The  Congress  made  a  good  start  last  year.  Let 
us  now  really  bring  America's  priorities  into 
line  with  her  needs.  To  achieve  this  end  we 
tirge: 

A  careful  pruning  of  the  defense  budget  to 
find  where  spending  should  be  substantially 
reduced.  This  will  free  money  now  for  com- 
pelling domestic  problems;  reduce  inflation- 
ary pressure;  make  sure  we  do  not  escalate 
the  arms  race;  and  avoid  laying  the  basis  tar 
ever-greater  and  more  wasteful  defense 
budgets. 

Slgniflcant,  neir  reform  measures. 

The  use  of  part  of  these  savings  to  generate 
a  more  realistic  and  responsible  budget 
surplus. 

The  use  of  the  balance  of  such  savings  to: 
attack  air  and  water  pollution;  meet  the 
crises  m  education  and  In  the  cities;  create 
more  jobs;  fl^t  crime  and  drugs. 

We  know  that  Congress  will  examine  this 
budget  in  great  detail.  But  we  ask  that  our 
fellow  Democrats,  and  Indeed  all  Americans, 
also  look  at  it  with  care  and  with  concern 
for  the  priorities  it  reflects.  It  charts  the 
course  for  x>ur  cotmtry  for  the  years  to  come. 


Passive  acceptance  of  the  Administration 
course  can  lead  only  to  a  dead-end  and  na- 
tional decay.  Instead,  we  must  work  together 
to  chart  a  different  course  to  a  different 
vision  where  people— their  jxKketboolcs,  their 
schools,  their  cities,  their  air  and  water,  their 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  better  life — take 
priority  over  an  obsessive  concern  about  tin- 
llkely  military  threats. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Mebton  J.  Peck. 

Waltes  F.  Mondai.e. 

PAtn,  C.  Warnke. 
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THE  CONSUMER  LOSES  AGAIN  TO 
THE  Olli  LOBBY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
failure  of  the  President  to  act  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  his  Cabinet  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Lnports  is  yet  another  in  a  long 
series  of  defeats  for  the  consumers  of 
this  country  and  for  their  represoita- 
Uves  who  felt  that  relief  was  finally  in 
sight. 

The  New  York  "nmes,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Politics  of  Oil,"  recognized 
that  the  President  has  virtually  ignored 
the  recommendations  of  the  majority  of 
his  task  force  and  instead  has  adopted 
the  position  espoused  by  a  small  minor- 
ity which  sees  nothing  inequitable  with 
the  current  arrangement. 

The  Times  correctly  states  that  while 
the  administration  is  fighting  inflation 
in  the  press  and  on  television,  it  is  failing 
to  support  a  plan  which  would  signifi- 
cantly relieve  fuel  costs  in  the  North- 
eastern States  and  dampen  the  present 
Inflationary  trend. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Times  is  correct 
in  stating  that  the  administration  has 
abdicated  its  responsibilities  and  has  left 
the  resolution  of  an  important  Issue  in 
the  hands  of  the  "Secret  Government  of 
OU." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  of 
February  24,  1970,  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  a  statement  I  made  follow- 
ing the  President's  regrettable  an- 
nouncement of  February  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooui, 
as  follows: 
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I  From  the  New  Tort  (NY.)  Times.  Feb.  24, 

1970) 

Ths  PoLxrics  or  On. 

President    Ntxon    has    bowed    to    the    oil 

industry  In  abelTlns   the  reoommendatlona 

or   the   ram]arlt7   of   hU   Cablnet-lerel    task 

force  on  OU  Import  Control. 

The  oil  Industry  has  balled  Itx  Nixon's 
decision,  as  a  triumph,  which  It  certainly  Is 
for  them  As  the  task  force  report  shows, 
cne-thlrd  of  the  $8  billion  In  proflu  the  oil 
Kidtistry  (jot  from  domestic  operations  In 
1968  resulted  from  the  protection  nfforded 
by  oil  import  quotas. 

The  cost  of  oil  quotas  to  American  con- 
sumers Is  much  greater  and  will  go  on  grow- 
Ins  The  task  force  report,  which  Is  a  model 
of  clear  and  competent  economic  analysis, 
concludes  that  the  oil  quota  system  Is  pres- 
ently costing  United  States  consumers  tS 
billion  a  year  and  will  reiuh  $8.4  billion  a 
vear  in  1980. 

Thus,  an  Administration  that  prides  Itself 
on  t>elni;  a  great  Inflation  fighter  when  It 
comes  to  trlmmint;  outlays  for  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare  does  not  mind  letting  con- 
sumers pay  out  more  than  t60  billion  in 
extra  oil  bills  over  the  coming  decade. 

The  panel,  beaded  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
ShuUz.  would  not  have  wiped  out  those  ex- 
tra costs  overnight.  On  the  contrary,  the 
report  recommended  a  gradual  switch  to  a 
tariff  system  In  order  to  avoid  too  disruptive 
an  effect  on  the  oil  industry  or  any  danger 
to  national  security  which.  It  stressed.  Is  the 
only  legitimate  Justification  for  oil  quotas. 
Far  from  Ignoring  the  danger  of  a  pro- 
longed Middle  Eastern  oil  boycot  as  a  result 
of  the  present  turmoil  there,  the  report  pro- 
poses means  of  increasing  the  security  of 
United  States  oil  stippUes  over  the  coming 
decade  by  promoting  closer  ties  between 
this  country  and  Western  Hemisphere  oil 
exporters. 

The  five-man  majority  of  the  seven-mem- 
ber panel  Included  not  only  Secretary  Scl.ultz 
but  also  the  Secretaries  of  Defense.  State 
and  Treasury  and  the  director  of  the  OiBce 
of  Emergency  Planixlng.  Their  Joint  conclu- 
sion was  that  national  security  would  be 
MlM|uately  protected  by  control  system 
bMMl  on  tanfls. 

As  a  ttrat  step  the  report  favored  a  tariff 
of  $1  45  l>er  barrel  to  be  impoaed  next  Jan.  1. 
If  further  objective  and  independent  pro- 
iMAlonal  analysis"  showed  that  reserves  In 
North  American  frontier  areas,  especially  the 
north  slope  of  Alaska,  would  be  sufflclent  to 
meet  or  exceed  1980  production  estimates. 
the  report  recommended  ftirtber  llberallca- 
tlon  of  tariffs  la  January  of  1973.  If  no  tariff 
liberalL*  itlon  were  undertaken  then,  the  re- 
port urged  the  same  tesu  be  applied  In  suc- 
ceeding Januaries,  with  full  review  no  later 
than  1975. 

However,  this  very  cautious  approach  was 
not  good  MKHigh  to  quiet  the  coiMxms  of 
the  United  States  oil  Industry  that  aom* 
significant  share  of  Its  profiu  resulting  from 
oil  quotas  would  be  loet  eventually  if  the 
existing  system  were  changed. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel  and  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Stana,  together  with  an 
official  obeenr«r,  John  N  Nasslkae.  chairman 
al  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  filed  a 
separate  report  disagreeing  with  virtually 
everythlitg  in  the  majority  refwrt.  PrHldMl* 
Nixon  in  effect  ha«  adopted  the  views  of  the 
task  force's  two  minority  members  and  of 
his  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  President  seems  determined  to  file  and 
forget  the  majority  report.  Those  concerned 
about  the  pubUc  interest  will  be  well  advised 
not  to  let  that  happen  for.  aside  from  its 
policy  reooauDMulations,  the  report  should 
become  a  claailc  in  expoaing  the  costs  to  the 
nation  of  a  system  of  extreme  protectionism 
in  the  guise  of  defending  national  security. 

Commendable  as  It  la  that  the  report  could 
be  made  at  all.  the  aummary  r*J«ettaa  bf 
the  President  of  Its  basic  recommendation 


that  the  oU  quota  system  be  ended  tells 
much  about  the  politics  of  oil  and  the  real 
sources  of  Influence  In  this  Administration. 

Statemxnt  »t  Scnatob  Thomas  J.  McIntybb 

The  President's  announcement  this  morn- 
ing that  be  has  ordered  additional  study  of 
Uie  need  fur  change  In  our  oil  import  policy 
is  u  crushing  blow  to  those  of  us  who  hoped 
that  relief  was  near  at  h.xnd. 

A  year  ago  the  President  assured  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  Senatorial  delega- 
tion that  a  decision  on  this  matter  would 
be  lu.ide  "befure  the  first  snow"  of  the 
present  winter. 

In  the  da>s  since  the  problem  h.is  been 
studied  into  the  ground— by  U'.e  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  and 
by  t>oth  the  expert  prjlestlonal  staff  and 
the  Cabinet  level  members  of  the  T;tsk  Force 
appointed  by  the  President  specifically  for 
this  purpose. 

\\  liile  they  differed  in  their  prcclie  recom- 
mend.! uons.  all  of  these  groups  concluded 
that  changes  In  our  present  uU  Import  policy 
cou:a  be  Instituted  Unmedlately.  and  that 
thU  could  be  done  consistent  with  our  na- 
tioiuil  security,  the  protection  of  which  Is 
the  sole  justification  of  oil  Import  controls. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  real  pur- 
pose behind  the  President's  announcement 
Such  an  announcement,  in  an  election  year, 
can  only  be  construed  as  an  open  Invitation 
to  the  major  oil  companies  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  Republican  candidates  in  the  up- 
coming fall  elections.  It  Is  a  clear  pt>rtent  of 
another  major  victory  for  the  Secret  Govern- 
ment of  on. 

I  have  sought  In  the  past  to  support  the 
President  whenever  possible.  These  are  times 
of  crises  which  call  for  more  from  men  in 
public  life  than  continued  partisan  bicker- 
ings 

But  when  the  President  himself  chooses 
to  make  a  pollUcal  football  out  of  an  Issue 
so  vital  to  the  people  of  New  England.  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  openly  deplore  his 
acttotu. 


WE  WILL  PRESS  ON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  press  on  with  our  efforts  to  obtain 
Senate  ratification  of  the  UJJ.  conven- 
tion against  genocide." 

These  words  of  Rita  Hauser,  VS.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  U.N.  Human  Right* 
Commission,  clearly  and  forcefully  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  those  of  us  who 
are  determined  to  guide  the  Genocide 
Convention  through  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  ultimate  Sen- 
ate ratification. 

The  self-deprecating  fear  that  the 
United  States  of  America  will  not  stand 
up  to  world  scrutiny  should  a  Commu- 
nist country,  for  example,  accuse  us  of 
genocide  in  Vietnam  or  at  home  is  clearly 
unfounded.  As  a  Natioo  we  clearly  reject 
and  outlaw  genocide  and  we  can  meet 
the  severest  tests  of  world  scrutiny.  We 
have  little  to  fear  or  hide.  Any  blemishes 
we  may  have  are  openly  recognized  and 
we  have  made  and  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  correct  them.  Our  very 
open  willingness  to  recognize  problems 
and  take  corrective  steps  In  full  public 
view  testifies  to  our  fundamental  moral 
abhorrence  of  genocide. 

Let  us  now  recognize  this  American 
posture  by  formally  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

To  thia  end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscokd  a  forth- 
right and  well  reasoned  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  which  calls 


for  tlie  prompt  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  dispells  objections 
raised  by  some  members  of  the  ABA,  and 
argues  that  America  must  ratify  the  con- 
vention to  maintain  Its  leadership  in 
championing  the  rule  of  law  throughout 
the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  AB.K  on  Oenocidi; 

The  American  B.nr  Associ.^tlon  displayed 
faint  faith  In  American  principles  of  law  and 
morality  the  other  day  when  it  refused  to 
revoke  its  20-year-old  opposition  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Convention  on  Genocide. 

The  Convention,  which  was  drafted  and 
promoted  by  Americans,  attempts  to  extend 
to  the  International  arena  norms  of  human 
conduct  that  are  deeply  rooted  In  the  Ameri- 
can legal  tradition.  It  now  has  Uie  endorse- 
ment of  75  nations.  Including  aU  the  other 
major  powers.  Its  ratillcatlon  has  been  urged 
by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Suite,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Solicitor  General,  the 
President  of  the  ABA  and  three  ABA  commit- 
tees, among  others. 

But  a  narrow  ABA  nxajorlty  chose  to  follow 
a  .S.>uthem-lea  opposition  which  argued  tliat 
the  Convention  would  enable  Communist 
countries  to  hale  American  citizens  before  an 
alien  court  on  charges  arising  out  of  racial 
practices  at  home  and  mUltary  actions  in 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States  does  not  violate  the 
Genocide  Convention  It  Is  demeantne  to 
suggest  that  this  country  could  not  stand 
cofnparUon  with  any  Communist  state  on  Its 
record  in  human  rights  before  any  interna- 
tional tribunal  which  ntay  be  established — 
and  none  has  been  established  so  far  for  this 
pur|x>se. 

If  American  civilians  or  soldiers  at  any 
time  fall  short  of  this  nation's  own  high 
standards.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  bar  to  stand 
up  for  the  rule  of  law.  In  opposing  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  the  ABA  casts  doubt  on  the 
commitment  of  the  American  legal  profes- 
sion to  principles  It  Is  bound  to  uphold,  and 
usually  does. 

Prompt  Congressional  ratlflcation  of  the 
Convention,  as  requested  by  President  Nixon. 
Is  ttssTrntiil  to  make  clear  to  others  the  com- 
mitment of  the  American  Government  and 
people  to  those  principles  and  to  restore 
American  leadership  In  extending  the  rule  of 
law  throughout  the  world. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  URGES  NEW 
REALISM  IN  DEFENSE  BUDGETS 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the 
Committee  on  National  Priorities  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Coimcll  heard  state- 
ments from  many  of  us  In  the  Congress 
on  how  we  should  reorder  cur  national 
priorities. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy)  made  a  perceptive 
and  detailed  statement  on  the  need  for 
cutting  our  defense  budget,  and  suggested 
Just  how  we  might  go  about  the  task. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  defense  budget 
submitted  by  the  administration,  which 
has  been  hailed  by  administration 
spokesmen  as  representing  major  cuts. 
Is  lower  than  last  year's  by  the  amount  of 
our  reduction  In  the  scale  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  and  thus  represents  no  real 
cut  at  all. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  his 

statement,  I  ask  imanimous  oonaent  that 

it  and  three  newspaper  artlelee  on  the 

testimony  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord. 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Paioarriks  *nd  the  Defense 
Budget:  The  Need  ro«  New  Reaxjties 
(By  Senator  Edwako  Kennedy) 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  address 
the  Committee  on  National  Priorities  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council.  Your  work  takes 
place.  I  think,  at  an  Important  time  In  our 
history.  The  testimony  you  hear,  and  the 
recommendation  you  wUl  make,  will  have  a 
powerful  influence  this  year  over  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Congress  In  responding  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  request  for  authority  to  commit 
federal  tax  dollars.  And  this  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  the  request  has  ex- 
ceeded $200  billion. 

This  naUon  is  finally  beginning  to  realise 
that  we  need  to  allocate  our  resources  In  a 
systematic  way.  We  must  set  our  national 
goals  and  then  decide  upon  strategies  to 
reach  them.  We  must  determine  what  roles 
are  to  be  played  by  the  different  levels  of 
government  and  what  roles  are  to  be  left 
entirely  to  the  private  sector. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. naUonal  priorities  are  set  by  the  deci- 
sion to 'allocate  federal  tax  dollars  among 
competing  national  needs.  The  Presidents 
budget  requests,  sent  to  the  Congress  this 
month,  reflect  In  detail  the  priori Ues  of  his 
Administration.  The  appropriation  bills, 
when  they  receive  final  approval  ly?  the 
Congress,  will  reflect  the  Judgments  of  the 
Congress  on  the  President's  priorities. 

This  requirement  for  Presidential  request 
and  Congressional  approval  of  the  commit- 
ment of  federal  tax  Is  an  Important  aspect 
of  the  checks  and  balances  In  our  federal 
system  of  government.  At  Its  optimum,  the 
system  should  come  Into  balance  only  after 
the  resolution  of  a  variety  of  tensions  be- 
tween the  two  branches.  For  If  there  Is  no 
tension,  but  only  passivity,  public  debate 
will  be  stilled,  and  these  vital  decisions  made 
without  close  scrutiny  and  public  account- 
ability. The  sound  operation  of  government 
requires  critical  analysis,  not  complacent 
consensus. 

We  are  In  the  middle 'of  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  benefits  of  this  healthy  tension. 
The  Congress  In  December  passed  an  appro- 
priation bill  for  health  and  education  con- 
taining tl  billion  more  than  the  President 
requested.  At  the  same  time,  the  Congress 
reduced  by  more  than  $5  billion  the  Presi- 
dent's total  budget  request  of  some  $189  bil- 
lion, out  of  Its  concern  for  the  dangerous 
Inflation  in  the  economy.  The  President  ve- 
toed this  bin,  calling  It  inflationary.  The 
Congress  faUed  to  override  the  veto,  and  now 
bae  a  substitute  bill  in  the  final  stages  of 
approval.  This  substitute  bill  also  has  more 
money  in  It  for  health  and  education  than 
President  Nixon  requested,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  Indi- 
cated the  likelihood  of  another  veto. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  lot  of  politics  on  bol^ 
Bides  In  all  this  back-and-forth  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  on  the  funds  for 
health  and  education.  But  through  It  all, 
there  runs  one  simple  thread,  a  thread  revl- 
lly  apparent  to  those  taxpayers  and  voters 
who  watch  this  public  debate.  This  Is  the 
question  of  priorities,  of  priorities  among 
competing  needs.  The  Congress  put  a  priority 
on  reducing  the  President  s  total  $193  billion 
budget  request  by  $5  billion;  It  also  put  a 
priority  on  allocating  the  funds  It  did  ap- 
prove differently  than  did  the  President, 
adding  $1  billion  to  health  and  education 
and  subtracting  It  from  other  functions. 

By  Insisting  upon  this  allocation.  In  the 
face  of  a  threatened  second  veto,  the  Demo- 
crats In  the  Congress  are  doing  what  Demo- 
crats have  always  done — putting  their  pri- 
orities on  people,  and  on  the  day-to-day 
problems  people  face  in  their  lives.  Inflation 
ran  at  a  dangerous  rate  all  through  1969;  the 
Congress  thus  reduced  the  President's  budget 


by  $5  billion.  Health  and  education  costs  are 
rising;  the  Congress  thus  shifted  $1  billion 
from  other  functions  to  support  for  health 
and  education.  These  two  actions  by  the 
Congress  reflect  the  traditional  concerns  of 
the  Democrats,  and  I  look  forward  to  other 
opportunities  for  comparable  actions  this 
year. 

Your  work  on  the  Committee  on  National 
Priorities  can  be  of  large  assistance  to  us  in 
the  Congress.  You  can  gather  the  facts.  You 
can  analyze  their  meaning.  You  can  synthe- 
size the  different  lines  of  argtunent.  You  can 
clarify  the  issues.  But  most  Important  of  aU. 
you  can  stimulate  that  healthy  tension  be- 
tween the  Legislative  and  Executive  Branches 
which  Is  BO  vital  If  government  decisions  are 
to  be  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  and  in- 
formed public  debate. 

In  the  past  decade  we  have,  as  a  nation, 
grown  Increasingly  aware  that  our  priorities 
must  be  changed,  as  the  times  change. 
Changing  these  prlorltes  Is  not  an  easy  task, 
however,  because  powerful  and  entrenched 
vested  Interests  often  have  an  enormous 
sUke  In  resisting  change.  One  clear  example 
of  the  difficulty  of  dislodging  vested  interests 
ues  in  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
which  each  year  channels  some  5  billion  tax 
dollars  Into  highways,  but  virtually  nothing 
Into  subways  and  other  public  transporta- 
tion. For  years,  sociologists,  planners  and 
other  experts  have  produced  devastating 
criticisms  of  this  Imbalance.  But  the  high- 
way Interests  are  powerful,  and  mass  transit 
has  thus  suffered.  Now,  after  15  years,  the 
highway  Interests  are  discovering  that  they 
cannot  simply  construct  super  highways,  to 
bring  subtirbanltes  Into  center  cities,  with- 
out regard  to  mass  transit.  It  Is  public  out- 
cry and  public  pressure  which  Is  finally 
bringing  this  change  and  slowly  dislodging 
the  vested  interest. 

Only  the  same  qxiickenlng  of  Interests  and 
sharpening  of  pressures  can  break  the  hold 
of  other  vested  Interests  on  federal  funds 
which  should  be  spent  on  people — on  their 
schooU.  their  health,  their  parks,  their  air, 
their  water — In  short,  on  the  quality  of  their 
lives. 

We  saw,  last  year,  a  dramatic  example  of 
the  Impact  of  this  quickening  Interest  and 
sharpening  pressure  when  the  nation  turned 
its  attention  to  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  January,  1969  request 
to  the  Congress  for  Defense  totalled  $77.7 
billion,  nearly  double  the  request  for  1960. 
The  sheer  size  of  this  figure  shocked  the 
nation,  and  spawned  an  Intense  examination 
of  what  these  billions  would  purchase.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  revised  President  Johnson's  re- 
quest $2.5  billion  downward,  to  $75.2  billion. 
The  Congress  cut  $5.6  billion  more  off  the 
request,  and  we  ended  up  with  a  Defense 
appropriation  of  $69.6  billion. 

Along  the  way  last  year,  while  these  cuts 
were  being  made,  Americans  learned  of  • 
$1.6  billion  cost  overrun  for  a  single  new 
$3.5  billion  aircraft  project;  of  cancellatioo 
of  a  $3.2  billion  military  manned  space  sta- 
tion project  after  $1.5  blUlon  was  already 
spent  on  It;  of  Inadequate  audit  and  ac- 
counting procedures;  of  duplication  and 
overlap;  and  in  general,  of  a  lack  of  hard- 
eyed  supervision  of  Defense  costs.  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield  said  m  January  of 
1969  that  he  hoped  we  could  trim  $10  billion 
from  the  Defense  budget.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  requests  In  1969  and  In  1970  are  at 
jtist  about  that  amount.  Fortune  magazine's 
careful  analysis  in  August  1969  concluded 
that  even  further  and  major  cuts  could  be 
made  without  In  any  way  Jeopardizing  our 
national  security. 

This  year.  President  Nixon  has  asked  for 
a  defense  budget  of  $69.3  billion.  Senator 
Mansfield  said  on  February  2  that  he  hoped 
we  could  make  "a  similarly  large  cut"  In  this 
request.'  Consequently,  despite  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird's  statement  last  Friday  that 
this  year's  request  Is  a  "rock  bottom  budget," 


I  would  expect  that  careful  analysis  will 
show  members  of  Congress  a  number  of 
places  where  major  savings  In  the  Defense 
budget  can  be  made.  We  can  then  consider 
whether  to  apply  these  savings  to  other  criti- 
cal areas  of  need — such  as  health  and  edu- 
cation— without  generating  new  Inflationary 
pressures. 

Any  realistic  public  figure  is  aware  that 
when  he  challenges  the  defense  budget,  he 
will  be  the  object  of  many  easy  charges  of 
"selling  out  America's  security,"  or  of  "seek- 
ing unilateral  disarmament."  or  "misunder- 
standing the  gravity  of  the  Communist 
threat,"  I  say  these  are  easy  charges  because 
they  are  only  slogans — slogans  reflecting  our 
years  of  living  on  the  edge  of  terror  in  the 
cold  war.  As  slogans,  they  may  have  repre- 
sented vaUd  concepts  in  the  1940's,  or  1950's. 
or  even  the  1960s.  But  times  change,  and  If 
we  do  not  adapt  our  thinking  to  the  realities 
of  the  chtmglng  times,  then  we  calcify.  What 
we  need  In  our  treatment  of  national  de- 
fense, and  the  defense  budget.  Is  a  new 
realism. 

This  new  realism  does  not  reqiUre  us  to 
abandon  all  our  old  concepts.  But  It  does 
require  us  to  look  closely  at  them,  and  all 
the  decisions  and  actions  they  have  gen- 
erated. President  Nixon  recognized  this  In 
his  foreign  policy  posture  statement  of  last 
week.  ConcepU,  words,  slogans,  postures,  all 
valid  in  recent  times,  must  not  automati- 
cally be  considered  vaUd  today.  And  the 
men  and  women  who  have  both  the  Interest 
and  the  courage  to  ask  the  tough  quesUons 
should  be  applauded,  not  viUlfled.  So  what 
we  need,  and  what  I  hope  wotild  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Administration,  Is  a  candid 
discussion  of  our  national  defense  posture, 
and  the  budget  we  need  to  support  It — not 
In  terms  of  old  slogans,  but  In  terms  of  new 
realities. 

In  assessing  our  defense  budget,  we  must 
begin  of  course  with  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia.  I  need  not  recount  here  the  mistakes 
we  have  made  in  Vietnam,  the  cosU  we  have 
borne,  the  suffering  we  have  Inflicted.  The 
critical  point  now  Is  what  the  futvxre  holds. 
Some  analysts  have  suggested  that  we  may 
have  to  keep  100,000  or  200,000  troops  In  Viet- 
nam indefinitely,  at  a  cost  not  only  of  con- 
tinuing American  casualties,  but  also  of  bU- 
llons  of  doUars  each  year.  Just  to  keep  one 
U.S.  soldier  In  Vietnam  for  one  year  costs 
$13,000.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  would  have  to 
pay  such  prices.  If  our  emphasis  were  on 
political  negotiation  and  an  end  to  the 
violence  rather  than  total  reliance  on  Viet- 
namlzatlon.  We  have  given  greatly  to  the 
present  South  Vietnamese  regime.  Indeed, 
perhaps  never  In  history  has  so  undeserving  a 
government  received  such  generotis  assist- 
ance from  another  nation.  We  must  now  In- 
sist that  South  Vietnam  make  Its  own  peace 
through  negotiations. 

Aside  from  Vietnam,  the  military  and 
political  developments  of  the  last  two  decades 
make  possible  other  reductions  In  defense 
spending — If  we  are  willing  to  be  realistic. 
The  United  States  has  already  constructed 
at  enormous  expense,  a  powerful  second- 
strike  capablUty.  For  the  foreseeable  future 
oxa  Polaris  submarines,  supplemented  by  otir 
land-based  missiles,  will  remain  an  effective 
deterrent  against  nuclear  attack.  Thtis,  there 
Is  no  clear  need  at  this  time  to  spend  vast 
sums  of  money  to  deploy  new  strategic 
weapons  systems. 

We  should  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  when  we  overreacted  to 
cold  war  fears  and  helped  to  stimulate  the 
splrallng  arms  race.  In  my  view,  the  Admin- 
istration's Safeguard  system  is  Just  such  an 
overreaction. 

This  year,  as  last,  the  request  for  funds 
for  Safeguard  will  more  than  likely  be  the 
linchpin  of  the  investigation  and  debate  sur- 
rounding the  defense  budget.  This  morning. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  presents  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  the 
Administration's  case  for  these  ftmds.  He  has 
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alreadv  Indicated  that  tt  will  be  a  request  for 
an  erpttnaion  of  the  ABM  l>eyond  that  nar- 
rowly approred  6  months  a^  by  Contfress 

Last  rear.  I  believed  that  Safetrxiard  was  a 
waste  of  money.  Nothing  I  have  heard  or 
learned  since  then  has  changed  my  views. 

It  may  well  be  trtie  that  what  Defense 
planners  call  the  -threat"  Is  greater  this 
year  than  last.  This  greater  threat  might 
encompass  the  continued  Soviet  deployment 
of  large,  multiple  »arhead  ICBMs  of  Increas- 
ing accuracy.  In  fact,  if  the  Soviets  keep 
up  the  deployment  rate  of  the  last  few  years, 
they  may  even,  some  years  from  now  havp 
as  murh  offensive  nuclear  porver  as  we  do 
Another  aspect  of  the  threat  may  be  an  In- 
creased tempo  of  Communist  Chinese  ICBM 
actlTltr  But  since  they  have  yet  to  tes; 
launch  an  ICBM.  a  serious  Chinese  threat 
Is  clearly  a  long  way  off.  Furthermore.  Sec- 
retar>-  Lairds  argument  that  the  credibility 
of  our  Asian  commitments  will  be  reduced 
M  soon  as  China  has  any  capacity  to  In- 
flict nuclear  damage  on  this  country  U  un- 
persuaslve  The  Soviet  Union  has  had  such 
capability  for  years,  but.  since  we  have  re- 
tained our  powerful  second-strike  capabili- 
ties, no  one  seriously  doubts  the  credibility 
of  our  Tltal  commltmenta  In  Europe.  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere. 

Most  of  us  are  well  familiar  with  the 
arguments  advanced  last  year  against  the 
Safeguard;  that  It  signals  another  escalation 
of  the  arms  race:  that  It  will  not  work  as 
designed:  that  Soviet  evasive  techniques  will 
neutralize  '.t;  that  It  can  be  overwhelmed: 
that  Its  enormous  coet  Is  not  Justified:  that 
It  will  prejudice  the  SALT  talks:  that  It 
defends  an  obsolete  system:  and  that  It  Is 
Itself  obsolete  since  It  will  not  be  even  30 
percent  operational  for  6  more  years.  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  In  thoee  6  years,  the 
Soviets  cannot  design  and  develop  techni- 
ques to  render  the  Safeguard  meanlngleas. 
These  arguments  will  again  receive  full 
treatment.  I  am  sure. 

But  last  year  we  did  not  fully  explore  the 
suitability  of  the  other  responses  to  an  In- 
creased threat.  These  would  Include  more 
Polaris  submarine*:  mobile  ICBMs:  a  sys- 
tem designed  for  point  defense:  camou- 
flaged ICBM  slloa:  lasers:  and  many  others 
It  should  be  plain  that  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  adopt  one  or  another  of  theae  alter- 
nate Btepa  What  I  am  suggesting,  though. 
Is  that  this  year  we  have  new.  stronger  and 
more  basic  argumenU  to  oppose  Safeguard 
that  we  did  last  year. 

There  are  other  aspecU  of  our  strategic 
defense   poUcles   which   require  re-examlna- 
tlon    P^>r  example,  there  seems  little  reason, 
in  this  age  of  t^'  missile,  to  spend  some  10 
billion  dollars  on  yet  another  manned  bomb- 
er  fleet — one   which    co«U    tOO   million    per 
plane  Nor  do  large  expenditures  on  a  bomber 
«lefenae  system  seem  warranted. 
Let  me  clOe  a  few  other  example* 
We  hare  aboat  7  000  tacOcml  nuclear  war- 
h«a^  »tored  at  varloua  locations  In  Europe 
Other  than  the  grave  questions  of  first  uae. 
•ccMents.  aad  control,  the  question  which 
fltaciiiB    pabnc    dtacussloQ    U:     would    our 
McuTlty  be  any   leas  with   6  000  such    wmr- 
beads  In  Kurope?  With   3.500?  With   1.000? 
We    have    aoelear    weapons   o*    all    types 
stored  In  vartoua  nations  around  the  world, 
as  Senator  Symington  has  pointed  out   Pre- 
sumably, we  do  so  with  the  continuing  con- 
•ent  of  the  boat  nations    But  the  President 
has  formally  refused  to  tell  the  Senate  Pw- 
elgn    Relatlona   Committee   both   which   are 
the  hosrt  countries,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions the  weapons  are  stored  there.  Juat  what 
is   it   that   tlJ«   Administration   la  trying  to 
hide?  In   hi*  Norember  3.   1909.  speech  on 
Vietnam.  President  Nixon  said : 

"The  American  people  cannot  and  abould 
not  be  aaked  to  support  a  ptAiey  which  In- 
▼olvM  the  orerrldlng  lasuea  of  war  and  peace 
tinle«  tbey  know  the  truth  about  th*t 
policy." 

President  Wlxon  Intended  that  stateBiBt 


for  the  public  and  for  Vietnam  policy  But 
It  U  Just  a*  true  for  Senators  and  for  stra- 
tegic nuclear  policy— and  for  our  alarming 
involvement  in  Lao*. 

The  political  developments  of  the  last  two 
decode*  are  as  signlflcant  a.^  the  strategic 
developments.  No  longer  can  It  be  said  that 
there  U  a  monolithic  Communist  power 
stretching  from  Europe  to  the  Far  E.isi.  and 
poised  to  strike  at  the  United  Stares  or  us 
allies  The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
Chln.T  are  heavily  preoccupied  with  'heir 
own  Ideological  and  lx)rclcr  disputes.  They 
show  little  Inclination  to  eng.ige  In  an 
trmrd  confrontation  with  other  nr.tloiia 
Ptirthermore.  many  of  the  non-comniunlst 
nations  of  Eiuxjpe  and  Asia,  which  were 
destitute  at  the  end  of  World  War  11,  are 
now  prosperoiu  and  ngorous  enough  lo  con- 
tribute even  more  to  their  own  defense,  and 
to  the  defense  of  their  regions  The  U  S 
spends  about  9  percent  of  lu  Gross  NaUonal 
Product  on  defense,  as  an  lllurtra'.lon;  the 
NATO  nations  spend  5  percent. 

The  Administration  has  recognized  these 
changes.  But  It  has  not  yet  made  any  sub- 
stanual  changes  in  our  own  military  pos- 
ture We  continue,  for  example,  to  deploy 
320.000  troops  In  Europe  and  250.000  of  their 
dependenu.  at  a  yearly  cost  esumated  to 
run  between  •12  and  915  billion.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  all  the**  troop*  be  withdrawn. 
Some  mtist  remain  to  demonstrate  to  both 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  that  any  con- 
flict in  Western  Europe  will  inevitably  In- 
volve the  military  might  of  the  United 
States.  But  certainly  we  do  not  need  320.000 
troop*  to  serve  this  'tripwire"  function.  We 
should  withdraw  the  majority  of  these 
troop*,  and  let  the  increasingly  prosperous 
nation*  of  West«m  Europe  contribute  more 
to  their  own  defense. 

Similarly.  I  doubt  that  the  danger  of  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Western  Europe  Is  sufTcient 
to  warrant  production  of  the  main  battle 
tank.  I  think  we  should  re-examine  whether 
It  is  worth  paying  over  a  billion  dollars  for 
these  new  tanks. 

In  Korea,  as  In  Europe,  we  have  troop* — 
two  full  divisions  totalling  56.000  men  In 
point  of  fact.  This  seems  a  much  larger 
force  than  n«CB**ary  to  our  naUonai  secu- 
rity. For  almoat  twenty  ysara  we  have  armed 
and  trained  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  at  a  eoat  of  nearly  »3  bUUon  In  grant 
military  assistance  funds  to  pay  for  the  bulk 
of  their  army's  operating  oo*t*.  That  army 
abould  now  be  capable  of  meeting  any  threat 
from  the  North.  We  need  only  deploy  a  amall 
numbar  of  troop* — if  any  at  all — to  deman- 
■tiaM  our  commitment  to  South  Koreas 
tndependenos. 

Also  In  Asia,  the  Defense  Department  has 
paid  nearly  MO  million  in  the  past  three 
years  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Civic  Action  Group,  or  PHILCAO  PHXLCAO 
was  a  force  of  some  2.000  non-combat  Philip- 
pine military  personnel  stationed  In  Viet- 
nam, who  were  supposed  to  give  credence 
to  the  belief  that  the  non-oommunUt  na- 
tions In  the  Pacific  Theater  stand  with  us 
In  Vietnam  If  we  did  not  use  thU  MO  mil- 
lion to  pay  the  salarte*  of  non-combat  Phil- 
ippine soldiers  in  Vietnam,  but  InstMd 
uaed  It  for  salaries  of  policemen,  we  could 
put  about  6.500  additional  policemen  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.  DC. 

Indeed,  the  whole  question  of  U  8.  s\ipport 
for  foreign  armed  forces  requires  re-exami- 
nation. The  budget  request  Includes  over  tl 
bllUon  for  the  support  of  non-U  S  military 
force* — M50  mUllon  for  personnel.  •««0  mil- 
lion for  equipment.  Some  of  these  expendi- 
ture* are  aaaoclated  with  Vle<naml«at»on. 
some  are  not.  Unfortunately.  It  Is  not  con- 
slderd  in  the  naUonal  interest  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  know  how  much  we  pay  to 
which  countries  to  keep  their  armed  forces 
going  But  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  It 
may  wen  be  worth  examining— In  public— 
which  countrtes  get  how  much,  and  th«n 


balancing  the  merits  of  that  use  against, 
say.  spenUlng  the  money  on  new  schools  here 
at  home  and  letting  the  taxpayers  In  other 
countnei  pay  for  their  own  armies. 

Substantial  savings  can  also  be  obtained 
by  a  closer  examination  of  our  nav.Tl  needs. 
At  present  we  maintain  a  fleet  of  fifteen  at- 
tack   c.Trrler    t.-wik    forces,   even    though    tlie 
Soviet  Union  does  not  have  a  single  atUck 
carrier,  and  also  has  far  fewer  overseas  ba  es 
lh;n  we  do  Charles  Schultze.  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  indicated 
in  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  Uie  sire  of  our  carrier  fleet  wa; 
tlis  n:ost  questionable  Item  in  the  n-.illtary 
budget.  The  cost  of  each  task  force,  which 
Includes  the  alrcr.ift  carrier  plus  supporting 
ship*  is  i'bout  $400  million  per  year   This  Is 
more  than   the  budget   request  for  tlie  en- 
tire leglsUtl\e  branch  of  the  government.  In- 
cluding the  Senate,  the  House,  the  Capitol, 
the   Library    of    Congress,    the   Government 
Printing  Office,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice— all  the  salaries  and  other  coeu.  Yet,  as 
Mr.  Schultze  suggested,  the  reason  we  have 
15  attack  carrier  task  forces  may  be  purely 
hi  torlcal.   "In   the   Washington   Naval   Dls- 
am\ament  Treaty  of  1921.  the  U.S.  Navy  nl- 
loted  15  capltol  ships.  All  during  the  nine- 
teen twenties  and  thirties  the  navy  had  15 
battleships.  Since  IMl   (with  temporary  ex- 
cepUon  of  a  few  years  during  the  Korean 
War)  it  has  had  15  attack  carriers,  the  mod- 
ern* capltol  ship.  Missions  and  •contingen- 
cies' have  changed  sharply  over  the  last  45 
years.    But   this    particular    force    level    has 
not.'  Clearly,  when  an  attack  carrier  task 
foice  costa  MOO  million  each  year.  It  needs 
more  than  an  historical  JustiflcaUon.  If,  as 
Secretary  Laird  recently  announced,  we  are 
not  pcUcemen  of  the  world,  do  we  really  need 
15  attack  carriers? 

Another  quesUonable  Item  In  the  Navy's 
budget  Is  the  anti-submarine  warfare  car- 
rier* Former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
conceded  that  this  U  "a  relatively  high  cost 
system  In  relaUon  to  lU  effectlveneas."  It 
can  only  be  made  more  effective  at  great 
expense,  and  therefore  Its  deployment  should 
be  promptly  re-examined. 

We  should  also  examine  whether  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are  presently  plan- 
ning to  proctir*  UcUcal  aircraft  which  tise 
far  more  sophisticated  and  expensive  equip- 
ment than  U  really  necessary.  There  U  a  dan- 
ger that  both  services  are  paying  exhorbl- 
tant  amounU  for  "gold-pUted"  new  planes 
which  perform  only  marlgnally  better  than 
their  predeceawws.  At  a  time  when  austerity 
U  the  watchword.  thU  seems  a  good  place  to 
start  being  anstere 

Since  the  federal  budget  U  being  sharp- 
ly cut  In  so  many  areas,  no  aspect  of  mili- 
tary expenditures  shoiUd  be  free  from  scrut- 
in  '  For  example,  the  budget  request  Includes 
$809  mUllon  for  military  family  housing.  Un- 
quesUonably  such  a  program  is  necessary. 
But  we  are  expending  only  $576  million  for 
the  Model  CiUes  program  U  thU  the  right  al- 
location of  the  1  4  bUllon  dollars  which  the 
two  programs  together  total? 

Bach  B-M  flight  from  Ouam  to  South 
Vietnam  cost*  »60.000.  Including  munitions 
and  fuel.  The  budget  request  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Water  Hygiene  In  HEW.  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  setting  standards  for  all  the  na- 
tion's drinking  water,  was  cut  by  MOO.OOO 
from  last  year.  Thus.  It  would  take  only  eight 
fearer  flights  to  make  up  the  difference.  Has 
anyone  anywhere  in  the  government,  made 
a  decision  that  eight  flighu  are  more  Import- 
ant than  the  quality  of  the  nation's  water? 
Department  of  Defense  officials  have  a 
number  of  special  prerequisites.  aU  of  which 
bear  close  scrutiny  For  example,  the  Sec- 
retary of  each  Cabinet  department  is  as- 
signed a  llmoxislne  as  befits  his  status.  One 
exception  U  the  State  Department — the  sen- 
ior agency— which  gets  two  But  Defense  jvfs 
fen.  Cabinet  departments  are  also  assigned 
additional  chatiff«tir-drtv«n  ears  for  the  use 
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of  sub-cabinet  officials.  Agriculture,  Justice, 
Labor  and  HEW  each  get  four  such  cars. 
Defense  gets  jctenf y-six.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  a  car:  the  Associate 
Justices  do  not.  The  top  three  officials  In 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  have  cars;  the 
other  Senators  and  Congressmen  do  not.  The 
startling  aspect  of  these  figures  is.  of  course, 
the  special  treatment  accorded  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  more  examples 
which  help  to  illuminate  how  we  have  set 
our  priorities  In  past  years. 

The  public  relations  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  939  nilUlon  this  year, 
as  the  Department  Itself  admitted.  These 
funds  are  not  for  public  information,  or  for 
recruitment — but  for  promotion  around  the 
country  of  the  Defense  Department's  pro- 
grams. The  fofal  request  this  year  for  civil 
righu  enforcement  activities  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  only  $5  million,  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  amount  for  public  relations  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Last  year's  budget  sought  a  sum  In  am- 
munition which  breaks  down  to  $22  for  each 
Vletcong  or  North  Vietnamese  in  and  around 
North  Vietnam:  but  sought  only  $44  for  each 
school  child  in  America. 

This  year's  budget  Is  about  $1,000  for  each 
American.  Four-hundred  of  this  goes  for 
defense,  only  $4  goes  for  fighting  crime. 

The  foreign  aid  request  toUls  about  $3 
billion,  about  a  third  of  which  wlU  be  spent 
in  Southeast  Asia.  More  than  a  third  of  all 
overseas  AID  personnel  work  In  Vietnam.  De- 
partment of  Defense  spends  about  $45  billion 
to  maintain  our  overseas  commitments.  It 
Is  hard  to  dispute  the  arguments  of  many 
critics  that  we  appear  more  interested  in 
making  war  abroad  than  supporting  peace. 
I  think  I  have  demonstrated  that  the 
President's  budget  request  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  not  rock  bottom.  Further 
major  cuts  can  and  will  be  made  perfectly 
consistently  with  an  enhanced  national  se- 
curity. The  question  U  qiate  properly  posed : 
bow  do  we  kuow  where  to  begin?  And  bow 
do  we  know  when  we  have  cut  far  enough? 
One  particular  suggestion  has  always  bad 
considerable  merit,  in  my  Judgment.  The 
budgets  for  all  cabinet  departments — except 
Defense — are  subjected  to  an  Intense  adver- 
sary process  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
In  this  process,  each  subdivision  of  each  de- 
partment must  Justify  its  program  budget 
requests  not  only  on  the  merits,  but  in  com- 
parison to  other  similar  programs  In  any 
other  departments.  The  Defense  budget  does 
not  face  this  type  of  adversary  process  at 
any  point  in  its  long  path  to  final  approval. 
Instead,  it  Is  scruUnieed  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  then  reviewed  by 
a  Joint  Budget  Bureau-Defense  team.  It  is 
almost  as  if  the  whole  process  were  estab- 
lished to  prevent  an  Independent,  tough- 
minded  scrutiny.  The  suggestions  for  rem- 
edying this  clearly  Inadequate  situation 
usually  embrace  enlarging  the  extent  of  ad- 
versary examination  of  Defense  budgets.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  why  the  Defense  budg- 
ets should  be  exempt  from  the  same  scrutiny 
applied  to  other  budgets. 

But  beyond  this  technical  change  In  the 
manner  Defense  budgets  are  prepared  with- 
in the  Administration,  there  are  certain 
other  steps  we  should  take  when  this  budg- 
et is  presented  to  Congress.  What  I  now 
want  to  suggest  Is  a  methodology  for  ap- 
proaching the  Defense  budget  context  of  a 
discussion  of  national  priorities.  This  meth- 
odology rejects  any  special  treatment  for 
the  Defense  budget;  Instead,  It  seeks  to 
stimulate  adoption  of  a  new  realism  toward 
what  our  national  security  requires,  and  a 
new  realism  toward  balancing  the  priorities 
accorded  all  the  different  national  needs. 

We  must  first  set  goals.  Surprisingly,  there 
Is  general  agreement  on  most  national  goals 
of  broad  scope.  For  example.  It  Is  national 
policy   that  each   American   should   have  a 


decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment. It  is  national  policy  that  the  paradox 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  be  elimina- 
ted. It  is  national  policy  that  each  American 
have  equal  employment  and  educational  op- 
portunities. It  is  national  policy  that  our 
shores  shall  be  protected  from  Invasion.  It 
is  national  policy  that  each  American  should 
have  high-quality  health  care  and  be  able 
to  pursue  a  retirement  life  of  dignity  and 
security.  It  was  national  p>ollcy  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon  In  the  1960's.  An  inven- 
tory of  Congressional  and  Executive  declara- 
tions of  national  policies  or  national  goals 
will  show  that  virtually  every  aspect  of  our 
lives  Is  covered  by  one  or  anothv  of  these 
goals. 

After  we  set  these  goals,  tee  must  decide 
vpon  strategies  to  reach  them.  This  is  a  most 
difficult  task,  not  only  because  it  requires  a 
decision  as  to  the  roles  to  be  played  by  the 
different  levels  of  government,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  a  decision  on  the  divi- 
sion between  government  and  the  private 
sector.  To  Illustrate,  national  defense  Is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  government: 
education  Is  the  responsibility  of  a  mix  of 
individuals  and  of  governments  of  all  levels: 
automobile  manufacturing  a  responsibility 
of  the  private  sector:  and  child-raising  a 
responsibility  of  individual  families.  Strate- 
gies of  course  change  from  time  to  time,  to 
reflect  new  conditions.  We  are  witnessing  Just 
such  a  change  as  the  Congress  debates  pro- 
posals for  shifting  both  the  nature  and  the 
burden  of  our  welfare  system. 

Once  we  do  have  the  strategies,  then  on 
the  Federal  level  tee  must  decide  how  many 
Federal  dollars  each  Federal  function  gets. 
This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "national 
priorities"  as  I  have  used  It  today,  and  the 
one  most  appropriate  to  those  involved  In 
the   federal    budget-making   process. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  pointed  out  In 
his  posture  statement  that : 

"The  federal  government  has  not,  in  the 
past,  been  very  well  organized  across  the 
board  to  analyze  basic  problems  of  resource 
allocation." 

All  of  us  know  this  to  be  true.  And  all  of 
us  know.  too.  that  we  must  change  it  if  we 
are  to  restore  some  better  balance  to  this 
country's  approach  to  Its  future. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric  about  the  reduc- 
tions m  the  size  of  the  Defense  budget,  there 
has  still  been  no  fundamental  re-examlna- 
tlon  of  the  concepts  lying  behind  the  Defense 
budget.  Most  of  the  reductions  in  defense 
spending  over  the  past  year  are  due  to  reduc- 
tions in  the  scale  of  the  Vietnamese  war  and 
cancellation  of  certain  military  projects  of 
marginal  value.  Yet  a  fundamental  re-ex- 
amlnatlon  Is  the  key  to  reducing  the  budg- 
et's size  without  endangering  our  security. 

All  the  Issues  I  have  raised — the  future 
course  in  Vietnam,  the  deplojrment  of  Safe- 
guard, the  need  for  15  air  carrier  task  forces, 
the  troop  levels  In  Europe  and  Korea — should 
be  part  of  this  re-examination.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  result  of  the  analysis  will  be 
substantial  reductions  In  defense  spending. 

Because  it  may  be  helpful  to  the  members 
of  this  Committee  to  have  a  concrete  exam- 
ple of  how  specific  cuts  In  the  defense  budget 
can  save  many  bllUcns  without  prejudice  to 
our  national  security,  I  have  abstracted  a 
table  from  Fortune  magazine  of  last  August. 
This  table  shows  specifically  how  the  defense 
budget  could  be  reduced  by  over  $15  bllUon. 
I  have  attached  this  table  to  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

This  brings  me  to  an  important  point. 
Unless  countervailing  measures  are  taken. 
Insistence  on  cuts  In  military  spending  will 
hare  a  substantial  adverse  Impact  on  many 
companies  and  employees.  As  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
financial  and  intellectual  resources  which 
have  been  invested  In  defense  and  defense- 
related  Industries.  When  we  reduce  our  mili- 
tary expenditures,  these  resources  must  be 


protected  and  must  be  converted  to  the  most 
socially  useful  purposes. 

This  economic  conversion  cannot  be  ac- 
complished automatically.  That  is  why  I  in- 
tend, in  the  near  futvu'e,  to  Introduce  leg- 
islation which  will  help  prepare  the  way  for 
conversion  of  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  to  socially-oriented  civilian 
R&D.  This  legislation  will  require  gradual 
reallocation  of  federal  R&D  spending  80  per- 
cent of  which  today  goes  to  Defense,  AEC.  or 
NASA,  from  military  to  civilian  uses.  It  will 
provide  educational  programs  for  scientists. 
technicians  and  management  personnel  who 
must  re-direct  their  activities  and  for  the 
Federal,  state  and  local  officials  who  will  de- 
fine the  new  market  for  socially  oriented  re- 
search and  development.  Finally,  the  legis- 
lation will  provide  special  financial  and  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  small  defense 
firms  which  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
conversion. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some  who  will 
oppose  the  large-scale  conversion  of  our  re- 
sources. They  will  argue  that  any  substantial 
reduction  In  otir  military  spending  will  con- 
stitute a  risk  to  our  national  security.  But 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  so.  On  the  contrary 
I  believe  that  if  we  examine  our  national  sit- 
uation with  a  new  realism  we  will  "see  that 
we  are  truly  taking  risks  only  If  we  fail  to 
reduce  and  reallocate  military  spending. 

First,  we  are  taking  the  risk  that  millions 
of  Americans  wiU  die  unnecessarily  because 
of  Inadequate  health  care.  The  nation's  chief 
advisor  on  health  affairs.  Dr.  Roger  Ege- 
berg,  has  stated  that  we  are  at  best  a  sec- 
ond-rate nation  In  the  health  field.  This  Is 
no  overstatement.  For  example,  it  is  now 
widely  known  that  the  United  States  ranks 
only  14th  m  Infant  mortaUty  rates.  What  Is 
perhaps  not  so  widely  known  Is  that  If  our 
mortality  rate  was  as  low  as  that  of  Sweden. 
50.000  fewer  American  children  would  die 
each  year. 

In  every  other  statistical  category  the 
United  States  lags  far  behind:  12th  In 
maternal  mortaUty;  11th  in  life  expectancy 
for  females  and  19th  in  life  expectancy  for 
males.  There  Is  simply  no  reason  to  believe 
that  we  could  not  be  doing  far  better — that 
we  could  not  be  saving  htindreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  each  year — if  we  allocated 
more  resources  to  health  care. 

Another  risk  we  take  If  we  fall  to  reduce 
and  reallocate  military  spending  is  that  air, 
water  and  noise  pollution  vrlll  make  our 
environment  imlnhabltable.  The  President's 
much  publicized  37  point  program  Is.  as 
many  have  pointed  out,  not  nearly  good 
enough.  In  some  areas,  it  actually  reduced 
the  federal  effort  against  pollution.  If  we 
want  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
industrial  technology,  but  without  unac- 
ceptable adverse  side  effects,  massive  expend- 
itures win  be  required. 

And  if  we  do  not  reduce  and  reallocate 
military  spending,  we  take  the  risk  that  the 
plight  of  our  cities — poor  hoxislng,  poor 
schools,  Inadequate  transportation  and  high 
crime  rates — wUl  grow  even  worse.  We  have 
already  seen  new  housing  fall  victim  to  the 
fight  against  inflation,  a  fight  in  part  made 
necessary  by  high  military  expendtttires.  We 
have  seen  the  reading  levels  of  our  school 
children  drop.  We  have  seen  the  lack  of  mass 
transit  clog  our  highways  and  prevent  inner 
city  residents  from  finding  employment.  We 
have  seen  general  poverty,  as  well  as  under- 
staffed courts,  prisons  and  police  depart- 
ments, result  In  a  staggering  increase  In 
crime.  We  need  new  expenditures  In  all  of 
these  areas,  and  we  need  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nical and  managerial  skills  currently  em- 
ployed by  the  military. 

Finally,  If  we  do  not  reduce  and  reallocate 
military  spending,  we  take  the  risk  that  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  and  particularly  our 
young  people  will  lose  faith  in  their  coun- 
try and  the  values  for  which  it  stands.  We 
must  remember  that  we  are  bound  together 
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as  »  people  not  by  brute  force,  or  ethulc 
homogenlety  or  geographic  compactness.  We 
are  bound  together  by  •  common  faith  that 
oura  Is  a  nation  which  U  trying  to  asaure  to 
all  Us  cltUeus  the  rights  of  Ure.  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  If  that  fairh  is  shat- 
tered, we  will  ha\e  lost  wh.il  no  weapons  and 
no  armies  can  ever  secure  us 

Mr  Chalrmnn.  I  believe  this  nation  is  ready 
t-a  reorder  Its  priorities  I  hope  thai  this  Com- 
mittee, this  Party  and  this  Cou(tre>s  wi!l 
help  to  lead  '.he  way 

Difrwsii  Brctri  Ci  !- 

I  In  millions  I 

SuriHp-' 
Reduce  general-purpose  tactloal   n;»- 
clear    force    irhere    are    now    7.000 
tactical  nuc'.ear  warheadi  In  Weat 

Europe  nlonei - •'  '^^ 

Eliminate  one  and  a  half  NATO- 
oriented  divisions  (there  will  be 
20' J  active  Army  and  Marine  divi- 
sions at  year-end.  The  United 
States-NATO  forces  cost  •U'j  bil- 
lion a  year  and  are  In  and  of  them- 
selves more  powerful  than  any  force 

except  the  Soviet  Union's! I    I  -'i 

Eliminate  two  Asia-orlented  divisions 
(there  are  56.000  troops  in  Korea: 
45.000  In  Okinawa.  40.000  in  Japan. 
30.000  in  the  Philippines;  49.000  In 
Thailand:    10.000    In    Taiwan:    and 

half  a  million  in  Vietnam) 1  •«"» 

Eliminate    three    tactical    air    wings 
two  in  NATO,  one  in  United  States 
(we  have  now  8.500  active  tactical 
aircraft.  800  more  than  in  19«5i..      1.360 
Reduce  attack  aircraft  carriers  from 

15  to  10-.-- - 2  «" 

Reduce    antisubmarine    (ASWi    car- 
riers from  8  to  4  (incudes  annual 
operating  costs  of  $440  million  and 
investment  of  »500  million  t 
Reduce    the    strategic    bomber    force 

from  550  to  275  planes 730 

Reduce  amphibious  shlpe  -  - ^*5 

Savings  In  procurement  and  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  manpower  (Includes 
elimination  of  AMSA.  cuts  In  ship- 
building, hold-down  in  officer  rota- 
tion, and  use  of  less  expensive 
avloncs)    7.520 

Total    - 17.000 

(Nan.— ThU  t»ble  Includes  the  $15  bil- 
lion sought  this  year  for  Safeguard.) 

'  Adapted  from  Tables  In   Fortune  maga- 
Blne.  August  1.  1969 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  25.   1970 1 
DcMocaATS  Rap  Nkon  On  Rights 
(By  WlUlam  Oreider) 
The   Nixon    administrations    performance 
on  civil  rights  issues  drew  unusually  caustic 
criticism   yesterday  from   prominent   Demo- 
crats. Including  labels  of    -racist  '  and  'po- 
litical expediency." 

The  platform  for  the  attack  was  the  first 
In  a  series  of  public  hearings  held  by  the 
Democratic  Policy  Councils  committee  on 
national  priorities  The  15-member  commit- 
tee also  heard  Sens  Edward  M  Kennedy 
(Mass  I  and  Edmund  S  Muskle  (Maine)  de- 
liver pleas  for  sharp  reductions  in  defense 
spending  In  order  to  expand  programs  for 
human  resources 

Kennedy  cited  nine  areas  where  Pentagon 
spending  could  be  cut  by  a  total  of  as  much 
as  »17  billion.  Including  withdrawal  of  a 
majority  of  the  320.000  U  S  troops  In  Europe. 
Muskle  said  the  Nixon  administration's  bal- 
anced budget  represenU  "unbalanced  pri- 
ori ties." 

Former  Vice  President  Hubert  H  Hum- 
phrey, who  U  chairman  of  the  policy  council. 
led  the  attack  on  President  Nixon  "s  leader- 
ship on  civil  rights,  specifically  the  admin- 
istration's shifting  positions  on  the  StennU 


"equal  enforcement"  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Senate  last  week. 

•  When  the  crucial  battles  were  fought,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  abandoned  the  field." 
Humphrey  charged. 

Another  member  of  the  Democratic  pane!. 
CiiSord  Alexander,  former  chairman  of  the 
U  S  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, put  it  more  strongly.  "We  should 
describe  this  administration  for  what  it  is" 
Al<>Kander  said  "We  should  describe  Spiro 
Agiiew  as  a  racist  because  that  is  what  he  is 

Alexander  said  the  Vice  President  s  recent 
attack  on  "open  euroUinent  programs  at 
colleges  were  racist  in  suggesting  that  black 
graduates  of  these  schools  will  not  be  conuMf- 
tent  to  perform  their  professions. 

Sen  Walter  F  Mondale  (D-Minii  i  wh  > 
led  the  llberaU  m  their  uu8Ucce8.sful  figh» 
against  the  Stenni*  amendment,  raised  the 
civil  rights  issue  by  outlining  what  he  de- 
scribed as  a  general  failure  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  defend  human  righU 

"This  administration."  Mondale  said,  "is 
far  more  afraid  of  George  Wallace  than  it  is 
committed  to  human  rights.  " 

Alexander  amended  that:  -nils  adinlni-.- 
tration  is  not  afraid  of  George  Wallace-- 
they  re  in  alliance  with  George  Wallace" 

Mondale  said  that,  given  the  temper  of  the 
nation  and  the  lack  of  presidential  leader- 
ship on  Integration.  Democrau  will  have  t;> 
go  back  and  re-arg\ie  this  Issue  with  the 
American  people.  We  thought  we  settled  it 
ti\e  years  ago.  but  thats  not  true  Can  we 
realize  the  American  dream  with  a  color  line 
separating  us?  I  don  t  think  so  " 

At  the  same  time.  Mondale  acknowledged. 
Part    of    the    problem    Is    within    our    own 
party,  we  have  to  be  candid  about  that." 

On  military  spending.  Sen.  Kennedy  re- 
cited some  striking  comparisons  from  the 
federal  budget: 

The  Pentagon  s  miliury  hoiu.lng  program, 
he  said,  gets  •809  million  compared  to  $575 
million  for  the  model  cities  program.  The 
cost  of  operating  one  aircraft  carrier  task 
force  Is  more  than  what  is  spent  by  the  en- 
tire legislative  branch  of  gONernment 

The  Department  of  Defense  spends  »39 
million  on  public  relations,  compared  to  the 
»5  million  spent  by  the  Justice  Dei>anment 
on  civil  rlghu  enforcement. 

Kennedy  noted  another  Indicator  of  spe- 
cial status  which  defense  enjoys  In  Wash- 
ington. Each  department  gets  a  limousine 
for  its  cabinet-level  secretary— but  the  Pen- 
tagon geu  t«n  of  them.  Juatlc*.  Agriculture. 
Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
are  each  assigned  four  chauffeur-driven  car* 
■  for  their  top  officials.  Defense,  said  Kennedy. 
gets  76. 

Muskle  also  offered  some  comparisons  of 
federal  spending  as  examples  of  "unbalanced 
priorities"  One  U  $275  million  earmarked  for 
developing  a  supersonic  transport  compared 
to  •loa  million  for  air  pollution  control.  The 
nation.  Muskle  said,  cannot  afford  to  shift 
Its  spending  at  the  "snail's  pace  "  set  by  the 
Nixon  administration 


Word  circulated  among  the  Democratic 
leaders  there  that  Mr  OBrlen.  who  served  as 
national  chairman  during  the  last  four 
month  of  1U68.  had  agreed  to  accept  the  post 
again  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
and  was  severing  the  last  ot  his  bu'lness 
coiincciloiis 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  24.  1970 1 

DTMoc«A-r»  Sat  Nixon's  Btn>crr  ScaiMpa  on 

Nrcos  or  THB  Psorn 

(By  Warren  Weaver  Jr  i 

W.\sHiNCTON.  February  24  — DemocraUc 
leaders  opened  a  new  assault  on  the  Nixon 
AdmlnUUatlon's  spending  priorities  today  as 
they  prepared  to  welcome  Lawrence  F  O'Brien 
as  their  new  national  chairman 

Hubert  H  Humphrey  and  a  group  of  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  accused  the  President  of 
devoting  billions  of  dollars  of  national  re- 
sources to  mlllUry  and  space  purposes  at  the 
expense  of  the  health  and  education  needs 
of  the  people 

They  were  speakers  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Council's  Committee 
on  National  Priorities,  held  In  a  hearing  room 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  Mr  Hum- 
phrey heads  the  eouncU 


ACTION    DUl    MARCH    S 

The  nationnl  committee  meets  here  on 
M-.rch  5  to  elect  a  successor  to  Senator  Fred 
R  Harris  of  Oklahoma.  »ho  resigned  the 
cha'rmanshlp  two  weeks  ago.  It  Is  expected 
to  follow  Mr  Humphrey's  recommendation 
While  the  Democmtlc  speakers  were  lay- 
int;  down  the  rhetoric  of  their  campaign 
aRainst  the  Republican  administration,  a 
:>enate  subcommittee  was  carrying  out  the 
policy  in  the  Capitol,  moving  toward  another 
confrontation  with  President  Nixon  on 
snendlug  priorities. 

'  An  Approprl.ttloru  Subcommittee  approved 
wi'hout  change  the  $19  4-bllIlon  bill— pro- 
viding funds  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
1969  70 — that  passed  the  House  last  week 
It  IS  expected  to  reach  the  Senate  floor  later 
thia  week 

The  bill  Is  a  substitute  for  the  $19  7-bllllon 
measure  President  Nixon  vetoed  last  month 
and  Is  $447-mllllon  higher  than  Mr.  Nixon 
has  said  he  would  accept  The  Democrau  In- 
sist this  spending  level  cannot  be  considered 
Inflationary  because  they  had  cut  more  than 
95-bllllon  from  other  aren.'»  of  the  President  .s 
budget. 

Senator  Harris  accused  the  Administration 
of  promoting  "a  wretched  and  heartless"  eco- 
nomic policy  that,  he  said,  deliberately  In- 
creases unemployment  and  "drives  Interest 
rates  up  out  of  sight." 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine,  the 
1968  Vlce-Presldentlal  candidate,  accused  the 
Nixon  budget  of  "balancing"  $275-mllllon 
for  the  supersonic  transport  against  $106- 
mllllon  for  air  pollution  control,  $3  4-bllllon 
for  space  against  $1.4-bllUon  for  housing. 

"These  'balances'  are  not  sacrifices  we  are 
forced  to  make  In  the  battle  against  Infla- 
tion." Senator  Muskle  decl:<red.  "They  are 
examples  of  the  wrong  money  at  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time." 

"so  MUCH  mHEToaic' 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale  of  Minnesota 
Mild    the    Republican    budget   shortchanged 
programs  aimed  at  the  health  and  education 
of  children  from  birth  to  five. 

"You  hear  so  much  rhetoric. "  he  said,  "but 
when  It  came  to  the  budget,  they've  fought 
us  every  step  of  the  way." 

Shifting  to  the  school  desegregation  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  last  week.  Mr.  Mondale 
declared  that  the  President  was  "clearly 
equivocating"  on  the  lasue  and  "the  Admin- 
istration Is  far  more  afraid  of  George  Wallace 
than  It  Is  committed  to  the  principle  of 
human  rights. '" 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  former  V^alrman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  a  meml>er  of  the  priorities  com- 
mittee, advised  his  fellow  Democrats  that 
"we  should  describe  Splro  Agnew  as  a  racUt 
because  that  Is  what  he  Is."" 

Mr  Alexander  was  specifically  objecting  to 
a  speech  by  the  Vice  President  In  Chicago 
on  Feb.  12  in  which  he  asked  "When  you  are 
sick,  do  you  wish  to  be  attended  by  a  phy- 
sician who  entered  medical  school  to  fill  a 
quota  or  because  hb  medical  aptitude  wat 
high?' 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb    25,  19701 
Kenncdt    Assrrrs    that    S0bstantial    Ctrra 

Can  be  Mads  in  "Rock  Bottom""  MitrrAay 

Buor.Er 

(By  Robert  M.  Smith) 

Washington,  February  24. — Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  said  today  that  the  mili- 
tary budget  described  by  the  Administration 
as  ""rock-bottom"  could  be  substantially  cut 
without  any  danger  to  the  nation 
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In  a  wide-ranging  speech  to  a  Democratic 
policy  group,  the  Senator  pointed  to  a  num- 
ber of  '"aspects  of  our  strategic  defense  pol- 
icies which  reqtilre  re-examlnatlon." 

The  Massachusetts  Democrat  also  said  that 
most  of  the  cuu  in  defense  spending  over 
the  lost  year  were  due  only  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  scale  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  In 
making  this  argument,  Senator  Kennedy 
Joined  a  number  of  Congressional  critics  of 
the  Pentagon's  budget  who  believe  that  the 
country  has  been  misled  by  Administration 
statemenU  that  money  Is  being  shifted  from 
defense  to  domestic  needs. 

The  critics  argue  that  the  military  budget 
reflects  a  cut  In  Just  one  area:  Vietnam.  They 
say  that  the  missiles,  aircraft,  ships,  tanks 
and  other  Items  that  made  them  unhappy 
lost  year  are  being  funded  at  the  same 
levels — If  not  higher  ones — than  last  year. 

"new    EEALISM"     tJROED 

"What  we  need  In  our  treatment  of  na- 
tional defense  and  the  defense  budget,"  Mr. 
Kennedy  told  the  committee  on  national 
priorities  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Council. 
•"Is  a  new  realism.  What  I  hope  would  be 
forthcoming  from  the  administration  is  a 
candid  discussion  of  cur  national  defense 
posture." 

The  Democratic  Policy  Council  is  a  body 
set  up  by  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee to  examine  and  make  statements  on  the 
major  issues  of  the  day. 

Discussing  the  natlou"s  economic  priorities, 
Mr.  Kennedy  said  each  B-52  flight  from 
Guam  to  South  Vietnam  costs  $50,000. 

"The  budget  request  for  the  Bureau  of 
Water  Hygiene,  which  Is  responsible  for  set- 
ting standards  for  all  the  natlon"s  drinking 
water,  was  cut  by  $400,000  from  last  year. " 
he  said.  "His  anyone,  anywhere  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, made  a  decision  that  eight  flights 
are  more  important  than  the  quality  of  the 
nation's  water?" 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  expected  that  "care- 
ful analysis  will  show  members  of  Congress 
a  number  of  places  where  major  savings  In 
the  defense  budget  can  be  made."  He  sug- 
gested as  candidates  for  Congressional  exam- 
ination : 

The  Safeguard  antiballistlc  missile  system. 
The  proposed  manned  bomber  fleet. 
The  7.000  tactical  nuclear  warheads  stored 
at  various  locations  In  Europe. 

Production  of  the  proposed  Main  battle 
tank. 

The  320,000  troops  the  United  States  has 
stationed  In  Europe. 

The  extent  of  support  for  foreign  military 
forces. 

The  Navy's  fleet  of  15  attack  carriers. 

CtJTS    CALLED    FEASIBLE 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  the  Pentagon's 
budget  request  '"is  not  rock  bottom." 

"Further  cuts  can  and  will  be  made  per- 
fectly consistently  with  an  enhanced  na- 
tional security,"  he  said. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  has 
described  the  new  Pentagon  budget  as  "rock 
bottom"  and  "bare-boned."  He  has  also  posted 
a  warning  to  those  on  Capitol  Hill  who  might 
be  Inclined  to  tamper  with  It:  "It  does  not 
give  room  for  Congressional  cutting." 

Critics  in  Congress  are  hardly  taking  Mr. 
Laird  at  hU  word.  They  have  been  plodding 
through  the  budget  In  the  last  few  weeks,  at 
least  one  of  them  with  slide  rule  In  hand, 
selecting  this  Item,  then  that  for  scrutiny. 
They  have  been  Joined  In  their  studies  by  a 
small  but  growing  number  of  researchers  at 
universities  and  private  institutions  and  a 
few  former  Pentagon  ofBclals. 

The  Pentagon  appears  to  be  getting  uneasy 
about  the  number  of  eyes  looking  ovpr  Its 
shoulder.  Barry  J.  ShlUlto,  an  assistant  secre- 
tary of  defense,  recently  warned  In  Cocoa 
Beach.  Fla.,  that  Increasing  concern  by  Con- 
gress and  the  public  about  the  "military- 
Industrial  complex"  may  hamper  the  Pen- 
tagon's efforts  to  reduce  spending.  He  said 


the  "number  and  variety"  of  those  inquiring 
Into  the  military  budget  could  stifle  "efficient 
management." 

PROXMIBE  carriCAL 
When  the  Pentagon  announced  its  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  It  pointed  out  that — 
at  $71.8-blllion— the  budget  was  $5.2-bUlion 
bslow  the  amount  lor  fiscal  1970. 

The  critics  Immediately  said  they  had  been 
cheated.  Senator  William  Proxmlre  gave  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  Utled  "Who  Stole 
the  Peace  Dividend?"  In  the  speech,  the  Wis- 
consin Democrat  maintained  that  known  cuts 
in  military  spending  for  things  like  the  Viet- 
nam war.  military  personnel  and  overseas 
b.ises  should  have  given  the  Pentagon  an 
extra  $25-bllllon. 

Yet.  he  said,  the  budget  went  down  only 
$3.2-bllllon.  "Somewhere  along  the  line,"  he 
said,  "even  after  generous  allowances  are 
made  for  inflation  and  pay  raises,  double 
counting  and  uncontrollable  Items,  we  lost 
about  $10-blllion.  Someone  stole  the  peace 
dividend." 

Other  Congressional  critics  point  out  that 
Mr.  Laird  said  last  fall  that  by  the  end  of 
this  June,  the  United  States  would  be  spend- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  $17-blUloa  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Since  the  United  States  spent  $23.2-blllion 
m  Vietnam  in  the  fiscal  year  1970,  this  sav- 
ing alone  would  be  $6.3-bimon. 

What  this  means,  their  argument  runs,  is 
that  the  Pentagon  has  not  cut  back  In  any- 
thing but  Vietnam,  and  that  it  Is  going  full 
steam  ahead  with  research  and  the  procure- 
ment of  new  weapons. 

Pentagon  requests  for  research  funds  show 
a  drop  from  $7.4-billlon  this  year  to  $7.3- 
blllion  for  flscal  1971.  The  critics  point  out, 
however,  that  the  decrease  includes  a  $200- 
mllllon  cut  In  the  "military  astronautics" 
category  and  that  some  of  the  other  cate- 
gories— including    "ships" — have    Increased. 

Pentagon  procurement  requests  have 
dropped  from  $20.3-blllion  to  $18.6-blllion. 
Again,  however,  the  critics  point  out  that  a 
large  part  of  the  cut — $1.2-billlon — comes  In 
the  "ordnance,  vehicles  and  related  equip- 
ment"' category.  They  argue  that  this  cate- 
gory— which  includes  munitions — is  closely 
tied  to  the  decreasing  American  involvement 
In  Vietnam. 


ADMINISTRATOR  OP  GENERAL 
SERVICES  ROBERT  L.  KUNZIG 
DOING  SOMETHING  TO  CURB 
GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  THEFTS 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  problem  of  great  concern  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  taxpayer  is 
thefts  of  Government  property  by  em- 
ployees, freelancers  off  the  street,  and 
organized  crime. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Administrator 
of  General  Services  Robert  L.  Kunzig  has 
instituted  several  programs  to  cut  thefts 
and  is  doing  something  about  it. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  column 
on  this  subject,  written  by  Mike  Causey, 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  14.  1970] 

OOVEXNMKNT   PEOPKRTT    THEFTS    ON    RISE 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

If  you  know  the  right  person,  you  can  pick 
up  an  expensive,  slightly  used  electric  type- 
writer for  a  couple  of  hundred  doUars  under 
the  going  retell  price.  The  man  you  place  the 
order  with  will  probably  steal  It  from  a  fed- 
eral office  here. 

Office  equipment — typewriters,  adding  ma- 
chines, dictating  devices,  etc.— Is  a  prime  tar- 


get of  local  thieves,  free  lance  and  organized. 
One  of  their  best  suppliers  is  Uncle  Sam. 

Last  year  they  managed  to  walk  away  with 
or  haul  off  $200,000  worth  of  government 
equipment  here.  Nationwide,  the  take  Is 
much  higher.  The  thieves  are  hoping  to  im- 
prove on  that  record  this  year,  and  so  far  ais 
well  on  the  way  to  their  goal. 

Big,  expensive  items  aren't  the  only  things 
that  arc  disappearing  from  government  (and 
private  indtistry)  offices.  The  theft  of  per- 
sonal property  in  government  here  Is  three 
times  as  large,  although  the  financial  re- 
wards aren't  as  great  from  a  pocketbook  or 
radio  carelessly  left  in  an  office  at  lunch  or 
coffee  break  time. 

Federal  officials  contacted  by  this  column 
say  the  theft  problem  is  bigger  than  ever— 
and  getting  worse. 

They  attribute  the  crimes  to  three  types  ot 
l)ad  guys.  Employees,  free-lancers  (who  often 
have  narcotics  hablU  to  take  care  of)  and 
organized  gangs. 

The  problem  with  employees,  officials  say. 
Is  minimal.  Most  "thefU"  Involve  nothing 
more  than  a  box  of  paper  clips,  typewriter 
ribbons  or  ball-point  pens.  The  free-lancers 
are  "target  of  opportunity"  types.  They  gen- 
erally roam  through  federal  buildings  that 
are  open  to  the  pubUc,  and  pick  up  whatever 
Is  handy. 

The  most  sophisticated  group — or 
groups— work  like  a  regular  dlscoimt  busi- 
ness although  their  overhead  Is  lower.  They, 
In  some  cases,  wlU  actually  contact  a  poten- 
tial client  and  take  his  order  for  a  particular 
piece  of  expensive  equipment. 

If  the  buyer  doesn't  mind  a  used  model 
and  doesn't  ask  too  many  questions,  he  can 
get  a  typewriter  that  cost  the  taxpayers  $460 
wholesale  for  about  $200.  After  that,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  worry  about  the  FBI. 

People  who  steal  or  possess  stolen  govern- 
ment property  can  look  forward  to — If  they 
are  caught — a  maximum  10-year  Jail  sen- 
tence, $10,000  fine,  or  both. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
which  buys  and  replaces  most  government 
equipment.  Is  worried  about  the  rising  trend 
m  office  thefts,  which  Is  keeping  pace  with 
the  national  rise  in  crime. 

Aclmlnlstrator  Robert  L.  Kunzig  has  insti- 
tuted several  programs  to  cut  thefts — ^most 
of  them  aimed  at  making  employees  more 
aware  of  the  problem.  GSA  has  printed  and 
passed  out  400,000  copies  of  a  book  telling 
government  workers  the  do's  and  don'ts  of 
office  security. 

Although  the  result  would  seem  obvious, 
many  employees  leave  valuables  or  money 
unattended  In  offices,  something  GSA  cau- 
tions against  doing.  It  also  asks  offices  to 
assign  a  last-man-out  type  who  will  make 
sure  that  things  that  are  supposed  to  be 
locked  are  locked,  and  so  forth. 

Agencies,  at  GSA's  Insistence,  are  also 
starting  "visitor  control  programs."  This 
means  that  a  person  coming  into  a  federal 
building  must  Inform  guards  of  his  business, 
have  a  pass,  or  have  an  appointment.  Al- 
though many  people  resent  this,  the  control 
program  at  the  State  Department  has  re- 
duced the  theft  of  federal  property. 

GSA  is  also  Installing,  or  has  Installed 
alarm  systems  In  buUdlngs  so  employees  can 
alert  guards  if  they  see  or  suspect  a  theft. 
Offices  are  supposed  to  have  a  Ust  of  serial 
numbers  for  each  piece  of  equipment.  Guards 
are  supposed  to  stop  people  walking  out  with 
typewriters. 

Uncle  Sam  has  a  couple  of  other  cards  up 
his  sleeve,  aimed  at  making  life  harder  fcr 
the  thieves.  Federal  officials  ftren't  eager  for 
them  to  be  made  public,  under  the  theory 
that  even  criminals  read  newspapers. 

Meanwhile,  administrators  say  their  best 
Une  of  defense  Is  an  alert  and  stispicious 
work  force.  Also,  the  average  citizen,  looking 
for  a  bargain  in  used  office  equipment,  should 
make  sure  he  Isn't  also  buying  a  visit  from 
the  FBI. 
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CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  pur- 
suant to  my  desire  to  remind  Congress  of 
its  responsibilities  In  regard  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Washington  Post's  listing  of  serious 
Climes  committed  in  the  city  yes'.erday. 

The  list,  containing  at  least  25  sep- 
arate cases  of  crime  within  the  District, 
must  necessarily  reflect  the  degree  to 
which  Congress  has  failed  in  providing 
adequate  law  enforcement  within  the 
city  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in   the   Record, 
as  follows: 
SoCTHEAST  Woman  Snoa   at  St.   ELi/AtsTHS 

A  Southeast  woman  was  shot  to  death  on 
tbe  grounds  ol  St  Elizabeths  Hospital  yes- 
terday Police  later  arrested  her  estranged 
husband  and  charged  him  with  homicide 

PoUce  said  Donnella  Cook.  27.  of  the  4400 
block  ol  G  Street  SE.  an  employee  at  the  hos- 
pital, was  shot  about  6  30  am  near  the  Nich- 
ols  Building   on   the   hospital   grounds 

Her  hu8b.-ind.  Ellsworth  Cook.  37.  was  ar- 
rested by  an  officer  he  had  telephoned,  police 

said  . 

In  other  serlou.*  crinie!«  repealed  by  area 
p  'I'.ce  by  6  p  m  yrsrerdsy  • 
RoaKu 


High's  d.*iry  store.  1400  PecM»>  U  auw  Av«- 
nue  SB.  was  robbed  by  two  men.  one  of  whom 
n.id  a  gun. 

C^iberlne  Bradleys.  owner  oi  a  tourist 
home  at  36U  14th  St  NW  answered  the  door 
and  a  man  grabbed  her  and  put  a  gun  to  her 
head  Two  other  men  enteral  the  home,  tied 
up  the  woman  and  three  other  persons  and 
escaped  with  cash  and  a  mink  stole. 

Mary  Lee  Reid.  while  walking  with  Marg- 
aret Ann  Oalnes  at  4th  Street  and  MUsls- 
iippi  Avenue  SE.  was  approached  by  three 
men  One  carried  a  sawed-oB  shotgun  and 
another  had  a  pistol  They  escaped  with  W. 

David  Everett,  an  employee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Station  at  22  Florida  Ave.  NW.  re- 
parted  that  two  men.  one  armed  with  a  shot- 
gun and  the  other  with  a  revolver,  entered 
the  station,  threatened  blm  and  fled  with 
money  taken  from  the  cish  register  and  a 
desk  drawer. 

Cecil  E  Saunders  reported  that  three  men, 
all  with  h.indguni>.  entered  the  B&B  News 
S:and  at  110  C  Si   NW  Tuesday,  and  ribbed 

him  . 

Samar  Freemon.  of  Washington,  reported 
a  woman,  armed  with  a  gun.  and  four  men 
robbed  him  while  he  wis  walking  with  a 
companion  at  nth  and  Q  Streets  NW. 

Mr.  M.  Smith,  of  Washington,  was  ap- 
proached in  the  hallway  of  a  building  at  3511 
19tb  St  SE  at  7;30  p  m.  by  two  men.  one  with 
a  gun.  who  grabbed  her  pocketbook  and  fled. 

Ophelia  Williams  of  Washington,  was  ap- 
proached at  14th  and  Randolph  SireeU  NW 
at  7:45  pm  by  a  man  with  a  gun  who  de- 
manded her  money.  When  she  said  she  had 
none,  the  man  grabbed  her  red  leather  purse 
containing  personal  paper'?  and  fled. 

Howard  Johnson,  driver  for  Dupont  Dry 
Cleaner*,  was  robbed  at  40  Olrard  St  NE  at 
9  am.  by  a  man  br.nndishlng  a  22-callber 
automatic  pistol. 

Quentln  Allen,  of  Oson  Hill,  was  ap- 
proached by  four  men  asking  directions  in 
the  2500  block  of  Savannah  Terrace  SB  at 
7:30  pm.  When  he  said  he  could  not  help, 
one  man  pulled  a  gun  and  demanded  his 
money.  The  group  then  fled 

High'*  dairy  aiore.  6301  New  Hampshire 
Ave..  Hyatuvllle.  wa*  held  up  about  855  p  m 
Tuesday  by  two  youths  who  entered  the  store 
when  several  customers  were  inside  and  car- 
ried some  Ice  cream  from  the  freezer  to  tb« 
checkout  counter.  Then  one  of  the  yotith* 


pulled  out  a  revolver  and  warned.  Thl.s  Is  u 
sUrkup  "  The  pair  fled  on  foot. 

Jewel  Box  Wig  Shop.  4705  Marlboro  Pike. 
Coral  Hills,  was  robbed  at  1:10  p  m  yesterday 
by  two  youths,  one  of  whom  was  armed 
Prince  Georges  Countv  police  stild  the  pair 
took  monev  and  fled  on  f'X>(. 

Harry  E  Clemmons.  oi  Washington.  wa< 
held  up  at  about  5:30  a  m  Wednesday  whlU- 
geit.ng  into  his  Berftm inn's  Laundry  truck, 
parked  in  front  of  436  Longfellow  St.  NW.  A 
m-in  carrying  a  sawed-ofT  .shotgun  approached 
Clenimons  and  demanded  money  He  struck 
Clemmons  In  the  face  and  escaped 

Hinhs  dalrv  store.  3.108  Uth  St.  NW.  was 
rjbtjed  abou'  10  p  ni  Tuesday  by  a  man  who 
a^ked  for  a  pack  of  clgBrette."*.  then  produced 
a  gun  and  forced  clerk  Donald  Thomas  to  fill 
a  :ack  with  money 

Hlph's  dalrv  store.  2928  OeorRla  Ave  NW 
was  robbed  at  about  6  30  p  in  Tuesday  by  n 
man  carrr  a  long-barreled  revolver  The  man 
lold  clerk  Gordon  McLeunon  not  to  look 
at  him.  and  forced  McLennon  to  till  a  sock 
the  man  was  carry iiig  u«th  mcaey. 

Rosa  Shnw.  of  Washing'in.  wa-s  robbed  of 
her  purse  containing  83  and  personal  papers 
at  about  9  p  m  Tuesday  Miss  Shaw  was  walk- 
ing in  the  900  block  of  Randolph  Street  NW 
when  two  men  approached  her  from  behind 
One  held  a  gxm  at  her  back  and  demrnd?d 
money   The  other  grabbed  her  purse 
assAVLrro 
James  Mock  waa  cut  on  the  left  arm  by  an 
unknown   man   with  whom  he  was  arguinK 
in  his  apartment  building  at  2821   2«th  St 
SE.  He  was  treated  at  Cafrliz  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  teleaaed. 

John  B.  Sklnker.  of  Waahlngton.  report, 
that  at  9:10  p.m.  Tuesday,  aa  he  was  driving 
In  the  1700  block  cf  Massachu'etto  Avenue 
NW.  a  car  cut  him  off.  When  he  yelled  at 
the  driver,  the  driver  got  out.  struck  Sklnker 
In  the  arm  and  back,  then  broke  two  windows 
and  the  headlights  of  Skluker's  car.  The  man 
then  got   back  into  his  car  and  left 

Sharon  White,  of  Washlng'on.  was  beaten 
in  the  head  at  10  30  pm  Tuesday  by  a  man 
who  grabbed  her  from  behind  as  she  wa.s 
walking  at  44' h  Street  and  Sherlfl  Road  NE 
When  Mi*8  White  screamed,  the  man  rted 


STOIFN 

A  Nbvy  dress  uniform  and  other  clothing 
valued  at  about  9400  were  stolen  from  a  car 
parked  at  Idvlwood  Village  Apartments.  2206 
Plmmlt  Dr..  PalU  Church,  aometlme  Monday 
night  Fairfax  County  police  said  the  owner 
of  the  clothing  waa  Allen  D  Cox.  of  Lexington 
Park.  Md. 

An  AM  FM  radio,  a  camera,  a  quart  ol 
whiskey,  a  pint  of  brandy  and  a  suitcase  con- 
taining women*  clothing,  with  a  total  value 
of  9150.  were  stolen  between  9  and  10  p  m 
Tuesday  from  a  car  parked  in  front  of  52fi 
8th  St.  SB.  Tlie  car  belonged  to  Lois  Pink, 
of  1028  S    Edlbon  St  .  Arlington 

A  set  of  white  metal  rings,  a  porUble  tele- 
vision set,  two  tape  recorders.  28  pairs  of 
pants,  three  ap^jrt  coa:s  and  two  raincoats, 
with  a  total  value  of  $320.  were  stolen  from 
the  apartment  of  Mlcole  Gorden  Smith.  4««0 
Nichols  Ave  SW.  between  7am  and  9  p  ni 
Tuesday. 

nan  arr 

A  Are  was  set  at  the  home  of  Beulah  Con- 
ner*. 802  Rlttenhouse  Street  NW.  causing 
extensive  damage  to  the  basement  There 
were  no  Injuries. 


THE  DETERGENT  POLLUTION  CON 
TROL  ACT  OP  1970 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Introduced  proposed  legislation  to  ban 
polyphosphates  In  detergents  In  the 
United  SUtes  by  June  30.  1972.  and  to 
set  and  Implement  national  pollution 
control  standards  on  all  detergent  In- 


gredients by  the  same  date.  The  bill  Is 
entitled  "The  Detergent  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970." 

Such  legislation  Is  e.^scntlal  to  put  a 
hnlt  once  and  for  all  to  the  massive  pol- 
lution of  our  rivers  and  lakes  by  deter- 
gents, which  are  now  being  used  in  this 
country  at  the  Incredible  rate  of  5.5  bil- 
lion pounds  per  year,  27,5  pounds  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  continuing  pollution  of  our  en- 
viioMmer.t  from  detergents  is  a  classic 
example  cf  Industry's  reluctance  tb  ac- 
cept environmental  responsibilities  for 
it.s  products  beyond  the  end  of  the  pro- 
duction line.  And  it  is  evident  that  the 
detergent  industry  has  no  Intention  of 
moving  expeditiously  on  Its  own  to  meet 
the  problem.  This  Is  a  situation  that 
America  can  no  longer  tolerate,  if  It  Is 
really  to  make  an  effective  national  ccm- 
mitment  to  halting  the  tide  of  environ- 
mental destruction. 

Seven  years  aKO,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  have  brought  Federal  ac- 
tion on  the  detergent  pollution  problem. 
The  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate,  would 
have  created  a  commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  that  would  lead 
to  effective  controls. 

Today,  we  still  delay,  while  the  deter- 
gent pollution  accelerates,  just  as  we  have 
delayed  action  on  toxic-persistent  pesti- 
cides until  they  have  brought  on  an  en- 
vironmental disaster  of  worldwide  pro- 
l>ortions. 

There  Is  no  doubt  we  will  soon  reach 
the  same  sorry  state  with  detergent.", 
unless  Congress  acts  now  to  eliminate 
the  pollution  from  this  source  once  and 
for  aU. 

With  Its  provisions  requiring  the  ehm- 
inatlon  of  the  polyphosphates  in  deter- 
gents, and  requiring  the  establishment 
of  national  environmental  standards  on 
all  detergent  Ingredients,  the  Detergent 
Pollution  Control  Act  would  be  a  major 
step  forward  In  accomplishing  this. 

For  at  least  18  years,  scientists  and 
the  detergent  industries  have  known 
that  the  polyphosphate  ingredients — 
which  comprise  up  to  50  percent  of  al- 
most every  pound  of  laundry  detergent 
and  up  to  90  percent  of  mechanical  dish- 
washing compounds — were  concentrat- 
ing to  ever  higher  levels  in  the  Nation's 
waters,  contributing  to  an  environmental 
disaster  of  staggering  proportions. 

Research  published  in  1966  by  sclen- 
tLsts  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service: 
the  report  of  the  Lake  Erie  Enforcement 
Conference  Technical  Committee.  March 
1967  and  the  report  of  the  Technical 
and  Advisory  Boards  to  the  US. -Canada 
International  Joint  Commission  of  Sep- 
tember 1969.  as  well  as  other  scientific 
studies  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
demonstrate  that  polyphosphates  in  de- 
tergents are  an  imdenlable  major  cause 
of  the  algae  water  pollution. 

The  detergent  polyphosphates  pass 
through  all  but  the  most  advanced  sew- 
age treatment  systems  into  our  water- 
ways, where  they  feed  tiny,  green 
plants — algae — which  then  multiply  un- 
til they  become  a  large  green  mass  called 
an  algae  mat.  When  tlie  algae  mats  die 
off,  their  decay  depletes  the  water  of  its 
life-giving  oxygen,  choking  other  forms 
of  more  desirable  aquatic  life,  including 
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fish,  and  algae  masses  drift  up  on  miles 
of  beaches,  destroying  all  recreation 
values  with  their  stench  and  slime.  This 
whole  pi*ocess  also  can  give  drinking 
water  both  a  bad  taste  and  an  unpleas- 
ant odor. 

The  algae  growth  also  contributes  to 
•eutrophicatlon,"  the  process  by  which 
our  lakes  fill  and  die.  Normally,  eutroph- 
icatlon Is  a  centuries-long  process,  but 
algae  and  other  pollution  can  cut  it  to 
a  few  decades. 

Algae  pollution  has  already  taken  a 
tragic  toll  on  our  Oreat  Lakes  and  on 
other  major  UJS.  lakes  such  as  Douglas 
Lake  in  Michigan,  Green  Lake  in  Wash- 
ington, Upper  Klamath  Lake  in  Oregon, 
Lake  Mendota  in  Wisconsin  and  Lake 
Zoar  in  Connecticut,  in  addition  to  affect- 
ing hundreds  of  smaller  lakes  and  rivers 
across  the  coimtry.  r>uring  the  summer 
time,  the  western  part  of  Lake  Erie,  a 
dying  lake,  contains  algae  mdits  that 
sometimes  cover  800  square  miles  and 
are  two  feet  thick. 

Although  there  are  other  sources,  de- 
tergents are  the  major  contributor  of 
polluting  polyphosphates  into  our  en- 
vLonment.  According  to  the  UJ3.-Ca- 
nadlan  International  Joint  Commission, 
50  to  70  percent  of  the  total  input  of 
phosphorus  from  all  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  into  Lake  Erie  and  other 
lower  Great  Lakes  stems  from  deter- 
gents. If  the  polyphosphates  in  deter- 
gents are  not  controlled,  the  commission 
predicted  that  in  16  years  the  input 
would  top  70  percent, 
; .  On  Lake  Erie  alone,  two  thirds  of  the 

►I  huge  phosphate  input  from  municipal 

'  sewage  comes  ultimately  from  synthetic 

detergents.  Altogether,  26  million  pounds 
of  phosphates  from  detergents  are  going 
in  to  already  poUuted  Lake  Erie  every 
year. 

On  a  national  scale.  2.6  billion  pounds 
of  phosphates  used  in  detergents  ulti- 
mately end  in  our  waterways. 

Unless  we  are  to  continue  the  difBcuIt, 
if  not  impossible,  effort  to  deal  with  these 
and  other  persistent,  polluting  com- 
pounds after  they  get  into  the  environ- 
ment, the  only  real  solution  will  be  re- 
quiring a  substitute  In  detergents  for  the 
polyphosphates.  Otherwise,  these  com- 
pounds will  continue  to  accumulate  and 
persist  in  our  waters,  catalyzing  massive 
algae  growths,  further  degrading  the 
quality  of  our  waters,  and  depriving  our 
citizens  of  priceless  recreation  assets. 

F^irtimately,  there  are  non-polluting 
substitutes  within  reach  now  for  this 
ix>lluting  Ingredient,  substitutes  which 
are  capable  of  doing  the  polyphosphates 
Job  of  softening  water  and  preventing 
soil  from  redeposlting  on  clothes  in  the 
washing  machine. 

The  most  recent  dramatic  instance  of 
this  was  testimony  before  House  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  last  December  In  a  hearing  on 
detergent  pollution  chaired  by  Congress- 
man Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  I.  A.  Eldlb,  president  of  Eldlb  En- 
gineering and  Research,  Inc.,  said  that 
one  substitute  that  he  has  developed  for 
the  polyphosphates  are  organic  poly- 
electrolytes,  chemicals  containing  only 
carlx>n,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Dr.  Eldlb 
said  practical  washing  tests  have  shown 


that  the  polyelectrolytes  are  feasible  as 
substitutes  for  the  polyphosphates  in 
both  household  and  industrial  deter- 
gents, and  added  that  the  polyelectro- 
lytes can  be  derived  from  natural  re- 
sources such  as  starch  as  well  as  from 
petroleimi  chemicals. 

Dr.  John  J.  Singer,  Jr.,  president  of 
Hamshire  Chemical  Division,  W,  R. 
Grace  and  Company,  testified  before  the 
same  subcommittee  that  NTA — a  nitro- 
gen-based compoimd  known  as  nltrilo- 
triacetic  acid — could  also  be  effective  In 
alleviating  the  polyphosphate  pollution. 
Dr.  Singer  said  that  NTA  could  act  as  an 
effective  partial  substitute  for  the  poly- 
phosphates, in  combination  with  the 
phosphate  Ingredient. 

Polyphosphate  substitutes  made  from 
corn  and  potato  starch  have  also  been 
reported  by  Eldlb  Engineering. 

And  in  Sweden.  AB  Helios,  which 
makes  detergents  sold  in  consumer  co- 
operative supermarket  outlets,  hsis  re- 
moved most  of  the  phosphate  builder 
from  its  products  and  has  substituted  an 
organic  nitrogen  cwnpound. 

Yet  at  the  December  hearing,  the  Soap 
and  Detergent  Association,  representing 
the  major  U.S.  detergent  manufacturers, 
continued  to  deny  that  the  polyphos- 
phates are  a  major  contributor  to  pollu- 
tion. Further,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
rapidly  growing  evidence  of  feasible  sub- 
stitutes, the  association  in  its  testimony 
continued  to  deny  even  the  need  for  a 
polyphosphate  replacement,  or  even  for 
a  reduction  in  the  polyphosphates,  which 
as  noted  earlier,  comprise  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  each  poimd  of  detergents. 

Though  industiy  continues  to  di'ag  its 
heels,  the  public  i-ecognition  of  the  de- 
tergent pollution  Is  increasing  at  a  dra- 
matic rate.  Just  recently,  the  Canadian 
Government  announced  that  it  plans  to 
make  detergent  phosphate  pollution  a 
criminal  offense  under  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  legislation  now  before  Par- 
liament, and  further,  that  it  would  out- 
law the  phosphates  in  detergents  in  2 
years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  reporting  this  highly  significant 
move  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Grave  concern  over  the  future  of  the 
Great  Lakes  brought  similar  recommen- 
datioi^  recently  from  technical  advisory 
boards  to  the  U.S.-Canadian  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission.  The  boards 
urged  immediate  reduction  in  the  phos- 
phorus content  of  detergents  to  mini- 
mum practical  levels,  and  by  1972,  com- 
plete replacement  with  substitutes  less 
harmful  to  the  environment. 

And  while  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  showed  reluctance  at  the  House 
hearing  in  December  to  support  phos- 
phorus elimination  or  reduction  now, 
more  recent  statements  indicate  a  firmer 
position  urging  elimination  of  the  com- 
poimd. 

The  history  is  clear.  The  detergent  in- 
dustry has  not,  and  apparently  does  not 
intend  to  act  on  the  phosphates  unless 
it  Is  evident  there  is  no  other  choice. 
This  was  also  the  case  In  the  early  1960's 
with  another  detergent  pollution  prob- 
lem. Then,  only  when  it  became  obvious 
that  Congress  was  deeply  concerned 
about  the  massive  moimtains  of  suds 


that  were  building  up  on  om-  rivers  and 
lakes  because  of  another  detergent  in- 
gredient, did  the  industry  move  to 
modify  its  products  and  cut  the  foaming 
problem. 

The  important  first  section  of  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  this  week  would  bring 
the  necessary  first  step  In  ending  current 
detergent  pollution  by  declaring  that 
phosphorus  would  be  harmed  in  deter- 
gents by  June  30.  1972,  imder  the 
enforcement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  second  part  of  the  legislation  is 
designed  to  eliminate  other  current  and 
potential  detergent  pollution  by  estab- 
lishing national  environmental  stand- 
ards on  all  detergent  ingredients,  which 
industry  must  meet  by  June  30,  1972. 

Although  the  attention  is  now  focused 
on  the  phosphates,  other  detergent  in- 
gredients also  are  posing  environmental 
dangers.  Although  the  detergent  indus- 
ti-y  several  years  ago  replaced  the  branch 
chain  of  poorly  biodegradable  wetting 
agents  by  a  new  compound  called  LAS- 
linear  alkylbenzene  sulphonate — there  is 
evidence  that  even  the  LAS  does  not  de- 
compose adequately,  especially  in  septic 
tanks.  Further,  reports  from  Europe  in 
1966  gave  evidence  that  LAS  byproducts 
of  decomposition  after  entering  the 
waters  are  toxic  to  fish  and  lower  forms 
of  aquatic  life. 

Enzymes  are  another  present  deter- 
gent ingredient  over  which  there  is  cause 
for  environmental  and  health  concern. 
Enzymes  are  now  being  put  Into  practi- 
cally every  type  of  household  detergent, 
even  though  we  have  not  even  begtm  to 
imderstand  their  possible  envirwimental 
effects.  For  instance,  reports  from  Eng- 
land indicate  that  some  workers  manu- 
facturing enzymes  may  have  suffered  se- 
vere asthmatic  attacks,  possibly  as  a  re- 
sult of  exposure  to  the  enzymes.  Even 
now,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
investigating  these  possible  enzyme  dan- 
gers. Also,  if  enzymes  are  not  completely 
free  frwn  live  spores,  which  can  be  a  by- 
product of  their  production,  scientists 
point  out  that  they  have  a  potential  as 
carriers  of  disease. 

As  I  pointed  out  January  19  in  a  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor,  a  fundamental  step 
in  achieving  an  effective  national  policy 
to  protect  our  environment  must  be  the 
establishment  of  national  performance 
standards,  so  that  products  will  be  tested 
and  environmental  and  health  protec- 
tions built  in  before,  not  after,  they  reach 
the  marketplace. 

It  is  on  this  concept  that  the  portion 
of  my  bill  establishing  national  standards 
for  all  ingredients  in  detergents,  includ- 
ing whatever  substitute  is  made  for  the 
phosphates,  is  based.  This  approach  to 
the  detergent  problem  was  first  proposed 
in  the  legislation  I  introduced  in  1963. 
I  believe  it  is  increasingly  evident  that 
action  is  needed  now  to  establish  and 
implement  such  standards. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
Detergent  PoUution  Control  Act  of  1970 
follows: 

Section  1  is  the  short  title  of  the  act— 
the  Detergent  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1970.  ,       .. 

Section  2  is  the  declaration  of  policy 

and  purpose. 
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Section  3  amends  Uie  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  add  four  sec- 
tions as  follows: 

A  new  section  19  which  adds  defini- 
tions essential  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act; 

A  new  section  20  wliich  will  make  it 
unlawful  after  June  30.  1972.  for  any 
person  to  import  into  tlie  United  States 
or  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
any  detergent  containing  phosphorus. 
The  remainder  of  tills  section  esUblishes 
the  procedures  by  which  the  ban  will 
be  implemented  and  enforced: 

A  new  section  21  which  directs  the 
Secretar>-  of  Uie  Interior  to  establish 
standards  of  ability,  biodegradability. 
toxicity,  and  of  effects  on  the  public 
health  and  welfare  which  must  be  met 
by  all  synthetic  detergents. 

Under  this  section,  the  SecreUry  will 
prescribe  and  publish  the  standards  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  or  before  June  30. 
1971.  Detergents  will  be  required  to 
be  in  compUance  with  the  standards  a 
year  later,  after  June  30,  1972.  Violators 
w  ill  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  of  such  will  be  subject  to  a 
first  offense  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  and  a 
fine  of  up  to  $20,000  for  subsequent 
violations. 

The  staiKlavds  shall  be  desigiied  to  hi- 
sure  that  synthetic  detergents  will  not 
encourage  the  growth  of  algae,  will  de- 
compose in  sewage  treatment  processes. 
wUl  not  pollute  surface  or  ground  waters 
receiving  effluent  from  these  processes, 
will  not  be  toxic  to  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
will  not  pose  hazards  to  human  health. 

A  new  section  22  which  authorizes  a 
$10  million  a  year  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  next  5  years  to  accelerate 
tire  development  and  manufacture  of 
near-pollution-free  detergents.  Under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  inventory  and  report  existing 
technology  and  assist  in  the  research  and 
development  of  ingredient  formulations 
which  would  eliminate  pollution  from 
detergents. 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
21  and  22.  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  and  contracts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Detergent  Pollution  Control 
Act.  which  was  numbered  S.  3507  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works, 
be  printed  in  the  Rscokd  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks. 

Also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
column  written  by  Art  Buchwald  and 
published  in  today's  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
New  York  Times  story  reporting  Can- 
ada's recent  moves  against  detergent 
pollution.  Mr.  Buchwald  s  column  makes 
the  point  about  pollution  from  detergents 
with  devastating  effectiveness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

3.   3507 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatiie*  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled. 

SHORT   Tm.x 
Section  1.  TbU  Act  may  be  cited  m  the 
Detergent  Pollutloi  Control  Act  of  1970". 

■■CLARATIOM  or  rOUCT  km  fPRFO— 

Sec.  a.  Tbe  Congree*  flnda  aod  deciaraa 
that: 


».ii  The  surf.ice  nud  groundwater!  in  the 
ITntted  Sute»  are  bfing  seriously  polluted  and 
degraded  by  the  continuing  dischnrge  Into 
such  waters  of  synthetic  detergents  whoee 
tngredlenU  feed  polluting  green  alg»e.  de- 
pne  lakes  antX  rivers  of  lUe-glvlng  oxygen, 
decompose  slowly  or  not  at  all.  and  can  be 
toxtc  to  tUh  and  wUdlUe  and  pose  human 
health  hoxards; 

(b)  To  abate  and  control  the  pollution 
i'.nU  degradation  of  surface  and  groundwaters 
m  the  public  Interest,  tt  Is  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  components  of  synthetic  deter- 
gents which  are  offered  for  introduction  or 
delivery  Into  Inter-'-tate  commerce  In  the 
United  Stales.  o»  Imported  into  the  United 
Slates,  and  which  may  eventually  be  dis- 
charged Into  such  waters,  not  cause  or  con- 
tribute to  the  pollution  or  degradation  of 
svith  waters; 

(C)  Research  published  in  196«  by  scien- 
tists of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service;  tlie 
report  of  the  Lake  Erie  Enforcement  Oon- 
feroiK-e  Technical  Committee.  March.  1967 
and  the  report  of  the  Technical  and  Ad- 
vUw>ry  Board*  to  the  US -Canada  Interna- 
tloual  Joint  Commi&alon  of  September,  tOC9, 
as  well  as  other  scientific  studies  in  the 
United  St.Mes  and  abroad  demonstrate  that 
pjlyphosphates  in  detergents  are  an  un- 
deniable major  cause  of  water  pollution,  ac- 
celerating beyond  control  the  growth  of  alg.»e 
which  Interfere  with  fishing,  navigation, 
recreailonal  use  of  water,  and  degrade  the 
water  to  the  detriment  of  our  water  resources 
and  the  envlroiuneut  generally; 

(d)  Published  findings  in  the  patent  and 
scientific  literature  and  recent  public  scien- 
tific testimony  before  Congress  confirm  th«t 
non -phosphorus  based  ingredients  hare  been 
found  which  perform  at  least  as  well  a«  the 
present  polyphosphate  ingredleuta  in  syn- 
thetic detergenu  and  ftoape: 

(e)  Congrees  must  require  the  use  of  non- 
polluting  subsUlutea  for  deterrent  polyphos- 
ptiatea  in  order  to  protect  our  lakes  and 
rivers  from  further  degradation  from  this 
pollution  source; 

(f»  There  are  strong  indications  that  the 
wetting  agents  in  detergent*  such  as  the 
linear  alkylbenzene  sulfonate*  (LAS)  and 
alkylphenone  derUatUes  are  not  adequately 
degradable  in  septic  tanks  and  continuously 
operated  biological  treatment  units  and  that 
they  are  toxic  to  a  degree  which  affecu  lower 
forms  of  aquatic  life;  and  that  the  recently 
added  enzyme  Ingredients  in  pre-soak  com- 
pounds and  laundry  detergents  have  been 
found  to  pose  health  hazards  to  humans  on 
direct  exposure,  and  may  also  act  aa  disease 
carriers  If  they  sre  not  free  from  live  spores; 

(g)  In  order  to  eliminate  wherever  possible 
massive  damage  to  the  environment  from  un- 
foreseen or  Ignored  consequences  of  the 
products  and  byproducts  of  our  society,  and 
to  minimize  public  expenditures  frequently 
required  to  restore  the  damaged  environ- 
ment, it  is  necessary  that  naUonal  sUindards 
be  esubllsbed  that  require  all  ingredlenu. 
present  and  proposed,  in  detergenu  be  tested 
for  environment  and  health  protection  before 
they  enter  the  environment; 

(b)  Congress  must  direct  the  establish- 
ment of  stundartla  of  detergents  biodegrada- 
bility. water  eutrophication  ability,  toxicity, 
and  efTecta  on  the  public  health  and  welfare, 
to  achieve  pollution  free  detergents; 

(1)  To  accelerate  the  derelopment  of  man- 
ufacture of  detergenu  that  are  free  of  phos- 
phorus and  whoee  other  Ingredients,  Includ- 
ing the  phosphorus  substitutes,  are  pollu- 
tion-free, there  U  a  need  for  the  Federal 
government  to  Inventory  and  report  on  the 
presently  available  technology  on  the  sut>- 
Btltutes  for  poljrphospbatca  In  detergents  and 
other  technology  relating  to  the  development 
of  poliuUon-free  detergents,  and  to  provide 
aaslstanc*  for  research  and  development  of 
new  technology  where  needed. 

8rc.  3.  The  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Act  Is  smended  by  redesignating  section 


19  as  Section  23  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 18  new  sections  as  follovs: 
OEnNmoNS 

"Sec.  19.  For  the  purposes  of  Uils  section 
ond  sections  30,  21,  and  22. 

"(a)  The  term  'synthetic  detergent'  or  'de- 
tergent' means  a  cleaning  compound  com- 
posed of  Inorganic  and  organic  components, 
including  surface  active  agenU,  soaps,  water 
softening  agcnu.  builders,  dispersing  agents, 
curroblou  Inhibitors,  foaming  agents,  buOer- 
Ing  agents,  brlghteners,  fabric  softeners, 
dyes,  perfumes,  eni-ymes.  and  fillers,  which 
1..  available  for  household,  personal,  laundry. 
Industrial  and  other  uses  in  liquid,  bnr. 
spray,  tablet,  flake,  powder,  or  other  form. 

"lb)  The  term  'polyphosphate  builder'  or 
'phosphorus'  means  a  detergent  ingredient 
u:>ed  principally  as  a  water  softening  and  soil 
speniliug  agent  made  from  condensed  phos- 
phates. Including  the  pyrophosphates,  the 
triphosphates  (frequently  called  trlpolyphos- 
phates)  and  the  gloksy  phosphates  or  meta- 
phosphates. 

"(c>  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

"BAN    or    PHOSPHORUS    IN    OETERCENTS 

Sec.  20.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  after 
June  30,  1972,  for  any  person  to  import  into 
the  United  States  or  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  any  detergent  containing  phos- 
phorus. 

"(b)(1)  Any  detergent  containing  phos- 
phorus imported  or  msnufacttired  in  viola- 
tion of  tlUs  secUon  shall  l>e  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  on  libel  of  information 
and  condemned  in  any  district  court  in  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  detergent  Is  found. 

"(2)  Such  detergent  shall  be  liable  to  seiz- 
ure by  process  pursuant  to  the  libel,  and  the 
procedure  In  cases  under  this  subsection  shall 
conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dure in  admiralty;  except  that  on  demand  of 
either  party  any  issue  of  fact  Joined  In  any 
such  case  shall  be  tried  by  Jiuy.  When 
libel  for  condemnation  proceedings  under 
this  subsection,  involving  the  same  claimant 
and  the  same  Issues,  are  pending  in  two  or 
more  Jurisdictions,  such  pending  proceedings. 
upon  application  of  the  United  States  or  the 
claimant  seasonably  made  to  the  court  of 
one  such  Jurlsdicton,  shall  be  consolidated 
for  trial  by  order  of  such  court,  and  tried  in 

(A)  any  district  selected  by  the  applicant 
where  one  of  such  proceedings  is  pending;  or 

(B)  a  district  agreed  upon  by  stipulation  Ije- 
tween  the  parties.  If  no  order  for  consolida- 
tion is  so  made  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  United  States  or  the  claimant  msy  apply 
to  the  court  of  one  such  Jurisdiction,  and 
such  court  (after  giving  the  other  party,  the 
claimant,  or  the  United  States  attorney  for 
such  district,  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard)  shall  by  order,  unless 
good  cause  to  the  contrary  Is  shown,  specify 
a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
claimant's  principal  place  of  business,  in 
which  all  such  pending  proceedings  shall  be 
consolidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order 
of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for 
trial  of  which  has  been  fixed.  The  court 
granting  such  order  shall  give  prompt  notifi- 
cation thereof  to  the  other  courU  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  cases  covered  thereby. 

"(3)  Any  detergent  condemned  under  this 
subsection  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree, 
be  disposed  of  by  destrucUon  or  sale  as  the 
court  may.  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  direct  and  the  proceeds 
thereof.  If  sold,  less  ths  legal  cosU  and 
charges,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States;  but  such  detergent  shall 
not  be  sold  under  such  decree  for  a  use  which 
would  result  in  the  polluUon  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States;  except  that  after 
entry  of  the  decree  and  upon  the  payment 
of  tbs  oosts  o€  such  proceedings  snd  the 
•zecutloQ  of  a  good  and  sufflclent  bond  con- 
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ditloned  that  such  detergent  shall  not  be 
sold  or  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  secUon,  the  court  may  by  order  direct 
that  such  detergent  be  delivered  to  the  own- 
er thereof  to  be  destroyed  or  brought  into 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  or 
employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
and  the  expenses  of  such  supervision  shall  be 
paid  by  the  person  obtaining  release  of  the 
detergent  under  bond. 

"(4)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  Is  en- 
tered against  the  detergent,  court  cosU  and 
fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  expenses, 
shall  be  awarded  against  the  person,  if  any. 
Intervening  as  claimant  of  the  detergent. 
"(5)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trial  of 
any  case  as  provided  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection — 

•"(A)  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which 
removal  is  made  shall  promptly  transmit  to 
the  court  In  which  the  case  is  to  be  tried 
all  records  in  the  case  necessary  in  order 
that  such  court  may  exercise  Jurisdiction; 
and 

""(B)  the  court  to  which  such  case  is  re- 
moved shall  have  the  powers  and  be  subject 
to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  case, 
which  the  court  from  which  removal  was 
made  would  have  had.  or  to  which  such 
court  would  have  been  subject.  If  such  case 
had  not  been  removed. 

"(c)  (1)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
to  restrain  violations  of  this  section. 

'"(2)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  section,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court 
or,  upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury. 
Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  applicable 
in  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  42  ("j)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

•"(d)  All  libel  or  injunction  proceedings 
for  the  enforcement,  or  to  restrain  violations, 
of  this  section  shall  be  by  and  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States.  Subpenas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  a  court  of  the 
United  States  in  any  district  may  run  into 
any  other  district  in  any  such  proceeding. 

"'(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  shall  Jointly  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section, 
except  as  otherwUe  provided  therein.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  promulgated  in  such 
manner  and  take  eiTeci  at  such  time,  after 
due  notice,  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 
"•(f)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  examinations,  inspections,  and  in- 
vestlgatiotis  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
'"(2)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  (q;>erator.  or  agent  in  charge,  are  au- 
thorized (A)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  in 
which  detergenu  are  manufactured,  proc- 
essed, packed,  or  held,  or  to  enter  any  ve- 
hicle l>elng  used  to  transport  or  hold  such 
detergenu;  (B)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable 
times  and  within  reasonable  llmiU  and  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  such  factory,  warehouse, 
establishment,  or  vehicle,  and  all  pertinent 
equipment,  finished  and  unflnshed  materials; 
and  (C)  to  obtain  samples  of  such  materials. 
A  separate  notice  shall  be  given  for  each 
such  inspection,  but  a  notice  shall  not  be 
required  for  each  entry  made  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  insptectlon.  Each  such 
Inspection  shall  be  commenced  and  complet- 
ed with  reasonable  promptness.  If  the  officer 
or  employee  obtains  any  sample,  prior  to  leav- 
ing the  premises,  he  shall  give  it  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge  a  receipt 


describing  the  san:^>les  obtained.  If  an  anal- 
ysis Is  made  of  such  sample,  a  copy  of  the 
resulU  of  such  analysis  shall  be  furnished 
promptly  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge.  If  the  owner,  operator  or  agent  in 
charge  of  the  factory,  warehouse,  establish- 
ment or  vehicle  refuses  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary's designee  to  enter.  Inspect  or  obtain 
samples  as  authorized  by  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary's  designee  may  seek  a  warrant  from 
any  court  or  magistrate  to  enter,  request  or 
obtain  samples  as  authorized  by  the  subsec- 
tion, and  such  warrant  shall  be  granted  if 
the  court  or  magistrate  finds  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  detergenu  containing  phos- 
phorus which  were  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  violation  of  this  secUon  are  In  the 
factory,  warehouse,  establishment  or  vehicle. 

""(g)  ( 1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
deliver  to  the  Secretary,  upon  his  request, 
samples  of  detergente  which  are  lieing  im- 
ported or  offered  for  import  into  the  United 
States,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  owner  or 
consignee,  who  may  appear  before  the  Secre- 
tary and  have  the  right  to  introduce  testi- 
mony. If  It  appears  from  the  examination  of 
such  samples  or  otherwise  that  such  deter- 
gent contains  phosphorus,  such  detergent 
shall  be  refused  admission,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  such  detergent  refused  admis- 
sion unless  such  detergent  Is  exported,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of 
notice  of  such  refusal  or  within  such  addi- 
tional time  as  may  be  permitted  pursuant 
to  such  regulations. 

"(2)  Pending  decision  as  to  the  admission 
of  a  detergent  being  imported  or  offered  for 
import,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
authorize  delivery  of  such  detergent  to  the 
owner  or  consignee  upon  the  execution  by 
him  of  a  good  and  sufflclent  bond  providing 
for  the  payment  of  such  liquidated  damages 
in  the  event  of  default  as  may  be  required 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  "Treasury. 

•"DETERGENT    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  21  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
standards  of  water  eutrophication  ability, 
biodegradability,  toxicity,  and  of  effecte  on 
the  public  health  and  welfare  which  must 
be  met  by  all  synthetic  detergents,  accord- 
ing to  the  procedures  prescribed  herein. 

"(b)  The  standards  shall  be  designed  to 
insure  that  synthetic  detergenu  will  not  en- 
courage the  growth  of  algae  and  other  un- 
desirable aquatic  planU,  will  substantially 
decompose  or  degrade  in  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  other  sewage  treatment  processes 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  such  proc- 
esses, will  not  pollute  surface  or  ground 
waters  receiving  effluent  from  such  processes, 
will  not  be  toxic  to.  or  threaten  or  inter- 
fere with  the  conditions  of  the  reproduction 
or  the  survival  of  fish  and  other  forms  of 
aquatic  life,  and  will  not  pose  hazards  to 
human  health. 

"'  (c)  The  standards  shall  be  based  on  stud- 
ies which  shall  include  a  water  eutrophi- 
cation ability  test  in  algae  growth  basal 
media  containing  each  of  the  individual 
componenU  of  synthetic  detergenu,  and  a 
biodegradability  test  which  shall  truly  simu- 
late the  operation  of  municipal  and  Indvis- 
trial  sewage  treatment  processes  employing 
biological  treatment  wrlth  practical  and  typi- 
cal retention  times  in  order  to  predict  the 
concentration  of  undegraded  or  undecom- 
posed  componenU  of  synthetic  detergenu 
which  would  enter  the  waters  receiving  the 
effluent  from  such  processes,  and  other  tesU 
which  the  Secretary  determines  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before 
June  30,  1971,  prescribe  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register,  pursuant  to  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  such  standards 
and  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this  section. 


"(e)  Any  detergent  which  after  June  30, 
1972,  does  not  conform  with  standards,  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to 
be  proceeded  against  on  libel  of  information 
and  condemned  in  any  district  in  the  United 
States  vrtthln  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
detergent  is  found. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  Jointly  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  that  prohibit  the  ImporU- 
tlon  of  any  synthetic  detergent  which  falls 
to  meet  the  standards  as  established  herein 

"'(g)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  subject  for  the  first  of- 
fense to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  and 
for  any  subsequent  offense  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $20,000. 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grante  and  contracts. 

"(i)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessarj-  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  To  accelerate  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  detergents  that  are  free 
of  phosphorus  and  whose  other  ingredlente, 
including  the  phosphorus  substitute,  are  pol- 
lution free,  the  Secretary  shall  inventory 
and  report  existing  technology  on  substitutes 
for  polyphosphates  in  detergente,  and  other 
technology  relating  to  the  development  of 
pollution  free  detergents,  and  shall  also  as- 
sist in  the  research  and  development  of  for- 
mulations which  will  eliminate  pollution 
from  detergents.  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grante  and  contracts. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  fiscal  year  t)eglnnlng  July  1. 
1970.  and  for  each  of  five  subsequent  fiscal 
years,  $10  million.". 

Canada  To  Ban  All  Phosphates  in 

Detergents  Over  2-Year  Span 

(By  Jay  Walz) 

Ottawa. — "The  government,  confident  that 
it  has  the  full  backing  of  the  10  provmces, 
plans  to  ban  phosphates  in  detergents  in 
two  years. 

J.  J.  Greene,  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources,  said  today  that  phosphate  pollu- 
tion of  water  would  be  made  a  criminal  of- 
fense under  the  Canada  water  control  legisla- 
tion now  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  Greene  announced  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  Canadian  Government  would  Join  the 
United  States  in  a  cooperative  drive  against 
phosphates  as  a  factor  in  contaminating 
boundary  waters  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  Great  Lakes.  This  week  Mr. 
Greene  discussed  the  problem  with  provincial 
premiers  here  for  a  conference  with  Federal 
authorities. 

'"There  was  a  clear  agreement — everyone 
said  they  would  go  for  It,"  Mr.  Greene  said 
afterward. 

Pollution  control  in  Canada  is  mostly 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  provinces,  be- 
cause they  own  most  of  the  waters.  Mr. 
Greene's  pending  bill  would  implement  a 
Federal  clean-up  policy  in  waters  that  are 
outelde  provincial  boundaries  or  are  regarded 
as  national  waterways. 

WOULD    OITKR    tNCENTTVES 

Under  the  bill,  the  Federal  Government 
would  offer  aid  and  incentives  to  provinces 
udertaklng  antipollution  projecte  in  their 
own  waters.  It  would  also  seek  agreemente 
with  the  provinces  to  establish  specific  areas 
of  Joint  control  where  penalties  tinder  the 
Canada  Criminal  Code  would  be  applied  to 
violators  of  pollution  controls. 

Phosphates,  used  to  give  detergenu  their 
whitening  powers,  speed  the  growth  of  algae 
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when  washed  Into  lakes  or  rivers.  The  In- 
creased algae  upset  the  ecology  and  other 
marine  life  dies. 

Mr.  Greene  said  he  would  propose  amend- 
ing the  pending  bill  to  have  phosphates  cUm- 
iiia-.ed  progressively  Trom  detergents  until 
they  are  completely  outlawed  by  the  end  or 
1972  The  minister  said  he  would  notify  the 
dPtergent-manufaciurers  that  he  expected 
the  first  cutbacks  to  begin  'Aug.  1. 

A  new  concern  among  C«nadjans  over  the 
widespread  use  of  lauxidry  detergenu  re- 
.';\ilted  from  a  recent  survey  by  Pollutloa 
I-robe.  a  study  group  at  the  University  of 
T-rouio.  It  showed  some  leading  brands  of 
detergents  containing  more  ih;ui  40  per  cent 
phosphate.  The  laboratory  analysis  of  24 
brtinds  Indicated  also  that  some  products  had 
four  times  as  much  phosphate  as  others. 

la  Toronto.  Brian  Kelly,  spokesman  for 
the  study,  said  the  survey  was  aimed  at  In- 
forming consumers  of  the  different  phos- 
phate levels  In  various  products  and  to  per- 
suade them  to  switch  to  soap  or  low-phos- 
phate detergents 

PaOOUCTS    A«K    ANALTZEB 

The  analysis  showed  that  Whisk,  a  Lever 
Brothers  product,  had  a  phosphate  content 
of  only  103  per  cent,  compared  with  415 
per  cent  for  the  same  company's  Drive.  Col- 
gate-Palmolive s  Blo-Ad  was  49  per  cent 
phosphate  compared  with  the  same  com- 
pany s  Aja«  2.  which  had  36  per  cent  phos- 
phate. Procter  *  Gambles  Cheer  showed  44.5 
per  cent  phosphate  In  the  analysis,  while  the 
same  company  s  Bold  had  only  32  5  per  cent. 

Spokesman  for  Procter  ft  Gamble  and  Col- 
gate-Palmolive have  declined  comment  on 
the  findings.  However  Alan  Rae.  president  of 
Lever  Detergents.  Ltd.  (Toronto),  said  the 
company  had  introduced  Whisk,  the  low- 
phosphate  detergent,  about  15  ye*r«  afo 
without  great  success. 

Housew-lves.  he  said,  had  not  been  attracted 
to  It.  -although  it  is  quite  usable  "  in  wash- 
ing machines  and  "is  effective  as  a  pre- 
soaker."  As  a  result,  he  said,  the  company 
has  spent  little  money  promoting  Whisk.  It 
might  now  consider  spending  more,  he  indi- 
cated. 

Pollution  Probe  said  in  a  brief  release  that 
copies  of  the  analysU  resulU  might  be  ob- 
tained by  sending  stamped,  self -addressed 
envelopes  to  Pollution  Probe.  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

LAtritoaT  Fanatic  Sta«te»  It  Aix 
(By  Art  Buchwaldl 
E\-eryone  talks  about  water  pollution,  but 
no  one  seems  to  know  who  started  It.  The 
history  of  modem  water  pollution  In  the 
United  States  dates  back  to  Feb.  28.  1931. 
when  Mrs.  Prleda  Murphy  leaned  over  her 
backyard  fence  and  said  to  Mrs.  Sophie  Hol- 
brook.  "Tou  call   those  shirts  white?" 

Mrs.  Holbrook  blushed  and  said.  "TheyTe 
as  white  as  I  can  get  them  with  this  ordinary 
laundry  soap." 

••What  you  should  use  Is  this  Formula  Cake 
soap  which  guarantees  against  the  dull  waah- 
tub  gray  look  that  the  family  wash  has  al- 
ways had." 

Skeptical,  but  adventurous.  Mrs  Holbrook 
tried  the  Formula  Cake  Soap,  which  happily 
did  take  the  gray  out  of  her  husband's  shlrta. 
But  what  Mrs.  Holbrook  didn't  know  was  that 
after  the  water  was  drained  from  the  tub.  It 
emptied  Into  the  sewer,  which  emptied  into 
the  Blue  Sky  River,  killing  two  fish. 

Three    year*    later    Mrs.    Murphy    leaned 
over  tb*  fence  and  said  to  Mrs.  Holbrook.  "It  s 
none  of  my  Inislneai.  but  are  you  still  using 
that  Formula  Cake  soap?  " 
"Tee.  I  am." 

"No  wonder  your  husband's  shtrta  always 
look  dirty  around  the  collar." 

•T  can  never  get  the  dirt  ofT  the  collar," 
Mrs   Holbrook  cried. 
vTou  can  if  you  use  Klonk  Soap  Chlpa 
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They  were  designed  especially  for  collar  dirt. 
Here,  you  can  have  my  box." 

Mrs.  Holbrook  used  the  Klonk  and  the 
next  lime  her  husband  put  on  his  shirt  he 
remarked.  "How  on  earth  did  you  get  the 
collar  clean?  " 

•That's  my  secret."  said  Mrs.  Holbrook. 
and  then  she  whispered  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular,   "and    Mrs.    Murphy's." 

But  unbeknownst  to  Mrs.  Holbrook.  the 
water  from  Klonk  Soap  Chips  prevented  any 
fish  downstream  from  hatching  eggs. 

Four  years  later.  Mrs.  Murphy  was  hanging 
up  her  shirts  and  Mrs.  Holbrook  said.  "How 
did  you  ever  get  your  cuffs  so  white,  surely 
not  with  Klonk?" 

•Not  ordinary  Klonk."  Mrs.  Murphy  said. 
"But  I  did  with  Super  Porilfled  Klonk  with 
the  XLP  additive.  You  see.  Super  Forti- 
fied Klonk  attacks  dirt  and  destroys  It  Here. 
try  It  on  your  shirts." 

Mrs.  Holbrook  did  and  discovered  that  her 
husband's  shirt  cuffs  turned  pure  white. 
What  she  couldn't  possibly  know  was  that 
It  turned  the  river  water  pure  white  as  well. 
The  years  went  by.  and  poor  Mrs  Murphy 
died  Her  daughter-m-law  took  over  the 
house  Mrs.  Holbrook  noticed  how  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law always  used  to  sing  as  she  hung 
up   her    wash. 

•Why  do  you  always  alng?"  asked  Mrs. 
Holbrook. 

-Because  of  this  New  Dynamite  detergent 
It  literally  dynamites  my  clothes  clean.  Here 
try  It.  and  then  lets  go  to  a  movie,  since 
D\nainlte  detergent  lake*  the  drudgery  out 
of  washing." 

Six  months  later  the  Blue  Sky  River  was 
declared  a  health  hasard. 

FlnaUy.  last  year  Mrs.  Murphy  s  daught.er- 
m-law  called  over  to  Mrs.  Holbrook.  "Have 
you  heard  about  Zap.  the  enzyme  giant 
killer?' 

A  few  days  later,  as  Mr.  Holbrook  was  walk- 
ing  home  from  work,  he  accidentally  fell  mto 
the  Blue  Sky  River,  swallowed  a  mouthful 
of  water  and  died  immediately. 

At  the  funeral  service*  the  minister  said. 
•You  can  say  anything  you  want  about  Hol- 
brook. but  no  one  can  deny  he  had  the  clean- 
est shirts  In  town." 


HILARY    SANDOVAL.    SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  Tuesday.  February  24. 
contains  an  open  letter  to  the  President 
signed  by  leaders  of  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican community  In  California  commend- 
ing President  Nixon  for  his  appointment 
of  Hilary  Sandoval  as  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Mr. 
Sandoval  holds  the  highest  appointive 
office  a  person  of  Mexican  descent  has 
ever  held  In  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  recognized  the  potential  con- 
tributions to  our  Government  which  can 
be  made  by  our  Mexican-American  citi- 
zens. The  letter  praises  Mr  Sandoval  for 
making  available  greater  economic  op- 
portunity   for    the    disadvantaged    and 
praises  President  Nixon  for  his  wisdom 
in   selecting   Hilary   Sandoval    for   this 
highly  important  Government  position. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  accompanying  list  of  signa- 
tories be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Ajf  Orci*  L«rrai  to  xiut  PaxamtitT 

PaCSDBMT  OF  TH»  VHTTTO  SXATtS  OF   AMCnCA, 

The   Whtte   Hoxue.   Washington.   DC. 
DsAa  Ma.  Wamarx:  We  commend  you  for 


the  appointment  of  Hilary  Sandoval  to  the 
highest  appointive  office  a  person  of  Mexican 
descent  has  ever  held  In  the  history  of  our 
Country. 

We  are  proud  of  what  he  has  accomplished 
for  our  community,  for  all  Americans! 

As  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  Mr.  Sandoval  has  imple- 
mented your  programs  to  provide  economic 
opportunity  for  the  dlsadvant!\ged.  He  has 
actively  promoted  private  enterprise  In  our 
communities. 

Administrator  Sandoval  has  met  with  us 
frequently.  Through  his  efforts,  prl\-ate  en- 
terprise has  acted  to  cooperate  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  community.  Your 
support  of  him  and  of  his  agency's  programs 
is  concrete  evidence  of  your  deep  commit- 
ment to  provide  an  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans, to  build  a  bridge  to  human  dignity 
across  the  ch.ism  that  has  often  separated 
one  group  of  Americans  from  another. 

We  realize  that  goals  are  achieved  over  a 
period  of  time,  but  we  can  now  look  forward 
wltli  hope  and  confidence  to  seeing  that  more 
of  the  ten  million  Spanish  speaking  Amer- 
icans have  a  "•piece  of  the  action"",  and  with 
It.  tlie  dignity  and  self  respect  that  comes 
only  from  participation  In  the  economic 
nuklnstream. 

America,  our  Country.  U  a  great  nation 
not  because  of  what  government  does  for  the 
people;  but  because  of  what  the  people  do 
for  themselves,  and  their  neighbors.  Your  Ad- 
mlnlstrutlon  has  begun  to  adjust  to  the  peo- 
ple's needs.  It  has  encouraged.  In  a  positive 
way.  the  voluntary  means  of  providing  an 
opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

The  economic  iron  curtain  surrounding 
our  community  Is  disappearing.  The  bridge 
you  designed  to  bring  us  together  Is  becom- 
ing a  human  reality. 

Our  thanks  to  Mr.  Sandoval. 
And  thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

SfONEKS 

Agulrre.  Machine  Salesman. 

Alba.  Alba  OfBce  Equipment. 

Richard  Amador.  Agency  Director. 

Bob  Apodaca,  ABC-TV. 

Gil  Apodaca.  Contract  CompUauce  Officer. 

Manuel  Aragon.  The  Fluor  Corporation. 

Manuel  Aranda.  Attorney-at-Law. 

Joe  Arellano.  La  Colonial  Tortilla  Products. 

Hon.  John  A.  Arguelles,  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court. 

Sergio  Arrendondo.  Businessman. 

Henry  Ayala.  Tu-Vets  Printing  Co. 

Manuel  Bagues,  Bagues  Mortuaries. 

Jim  Balz.  Olympic  Blue  Printing  Co. 

Ramona  Banuelos,  Ramonas  Food  Prod- 
ucts Inc. 

Frank  Blamontes.  Businessman. 

Francisco  Bravo.  M.D. 

John  Calderas,  San  Diego  Service  Center. 

JuUo  Campoe.  Campoe  Auto  Body  Shop. 

Art     Cano.     Community     Redevelopment 

Agency. 

Oscar  Carabello.  Carabello  Furniture  Store. 

Carlos  Carbojal.  Imperial  Ink  Company. 

Ramon  Cardenas,  Bilingual  Systems  Com- 
pany. 

Frank  Casado,  Businessman. 

J   B  Caaos.  Sr  .  Jobs  for  Progress.  Inc. 

Felix  Castro.  Youth  Opportunities  Founda- 

Rudolph  Castro.  Special  Assistant  to  Gov- 
ernor Reagan. 

Bay  M.  Cenlseroji.  Del  Manufacturing  Com- 

Rudy  Cenlseroa.  R.  A  R.  Sheetmetal. 

Rudy  Cervantes.  Cervantes  Neckwear  Inc. 

Anthony  Chavez.  Prudential  Insurance 
Company. 

Carlos  Chavez.  Repro-Chrom  Company. 

Mike  Chavez.  Pacific  Telephone  Company. 

Art  Chayra.  General  Contractor. 

Ruben  Chayra.  M.D..  Physlelan -Surgeon. 

Ellas  Chlco.  Mexican  American  Nurses  Re- 
cruitment Program. 
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Robert  Collins.  HI -Pro  Food  Company. 
V.  Cornejo,  Mission  English  Language  Cen- 

Charles  M.  Cruz.  Certified  Public  Accotmt- 

Ralph  Cruz.  Atkins  Supper  Club. 

Hector  Cruz,  D.D.S. 

Joe  Dclgado,  Landscaper. 

Manuel   M.    Delgado,   Del    Manufacturing 

Company.  _       .   .  ^    »  - 

Peter  Diaz,  State  Program  Administrator. 
Richard  Diaz,  Businessman. 
Gil  Enrlquez,  Enrlquez  Ball  Bond  Agency. 
Richard    P.    Esporza,    The     Management 
Covmcll  of  L.A. 

John  Esplnozo.  Sr.,  Real  Estate  Broker, 
Ramon  A.  Estrada,  Interracial  Council  for 
Business  Opportunity. 
Ben  Fernandez,  Research,  Inc. 
Armando  Plgueroa.  Pharmacist. 
Frank  Fouce.  Spanish   Speaking  Interna- 
tional Television. 

Peter  Gallndo,  Businessman. 
Oscar  Gallegos,  Director,  Industrial  Center. 
Rudy  Gallegos.  General  Contractor. 
August  Garcia.  Eastland  Savings  &  Loan. 
Gilbert  Garcia.  D  &  H  Industries,  Inc. 
Joe  Garcia,  El  Rey  Pood  Producto. 
Leon  Garcia,  Manager,  Pan  American  Bank. 
Gil  Gerakos.  Public  Works  Administrator. 
Hector  Godinez,  Postmaster  of  Santa  Ana. 
Blanch    M.    Gomez,    Housing    Authority 
Conunlssloner. 

Don   Gomez,   P.HJ)..  Professor   Cal.   State 
College. 

Sal  Gomez.  Businessman. ' 
Darlo  Gonzales.  M.D., 

David  Gonzales,  Jr.,  Property  Investment 
Consultant. 

Eugene  Gonzales,  P.H.D..  Assoc.  State  Su- 
perintendent of  PubUc  Instruction. 

Henrietta   Granado,   Cervantes   Neckwear, 
Inc. 

Mario  P.  Gonzales.  Attomey-at-Law. 
Joe  Hermoslllo.  Banker. 
Richard  Hernandez.  Attomey-at-Law. 
Sal  Hernandez.  Businessman. 
Frank  Herrera,  Cosa  Herrera  Tortilla  Ma- 
chine Mfg.  Company. 

Gilbert    Herrera.   Jet    Propulsion    Labora- 
tory-Cal  Tech. 

Manuel  Hidalgo,  Attomey-at-Law. 
Hector  Holquln,  Olympla  Liquors. 
Alfonso,  Luis  &  Sal  Hurtado,  Steel  Rule 
Die  Cutting  Company. 

John  K.  Inadoml,  JonSons  Markets. 
YoEh  Inadoml.  JonSons  Markets. 
Max  Infante.  KCET.  Channel  28. 
Bob  Jimenez.   Standard   Oil   Company   of 
Calif. 
David  Jimenez,  Covernor"8  Representative. 
Jose  Jimenez,  Jr.,  Union  Mortgage  Com- 
pany 

Ray  Jones,  Jones  Enterprises. 
Mark  Landeros.  Mark"s  Printing. 
Edward  Loeo.  Chiropodist. 
Carlos  Leybo,   P.HJ>.,   Administrator,  Cal. 
State.  LA. 

A.  J.  Lopez,  K.  P.  Lopez  Realty. 
Albert  Lopez,  Parks  &.  Recreation  Commla- 
sloner. 

Claudlon  Fenner-Lopez.  KCET,  Channel  28. 
Daniel  Lopez.  Man  Power  Executive. 
Gilbert  Lopez,  Attorney-at-Law. 
Sal  Lopez,  Camella  Ntu«ary. 
Henry  Lozano.  Artist. 

John  Lozano,  Cement  Masons  Union  Pres- 
ident. 

At  Lucero.  Insurance  Agent. 
Robert  Lopez.  EX..A.  Service  Center. 
Joe  Ltina.  Glendale  Federal  Savings. 
Jim  Madrid,  Western  Auto  Parts. 
Henry  C.  Marin,  Plco-Unlon  Neighborhood 
CouncU. 

Fr.  Victor  Marquez,  Saleslan  Boys'  Club. 
Anthony    Maxwell,    Pres.    Pan    American 
Bank. 

Oil  Mejla.  Signet  Paper  Company. 
Al  Mendoza,  Computax  Company. 
Marcelo  Mendoea,  Barber. 
Alex  Miramon,  Businessman. 


Lionel  Miranda.  Operation  SER. 

Rudy  Mlreles,  Businessman. 

P.  Albert  Molina.  Achievement  AssocUtes. 

Arturo  Monroy,  ACA  Auto  Salvage. 

Gilbert  Montero,  World  Wide  Dictation 
Service.  .        ,  ^^ 

Dlonlclo  Morales.  Mexican  American  Op- 
portunltv  Foundation. 

Victor  Morales,  Morales  Insurance  Agency. 

Greg  Moran,  Photographer. 

Charles  Moreno.  SqiUre  Men"s  Shop. 

Louis    Moreno,    Moreno    Plumbing    Com- 

P*t»y-  y-. 

Teodoro  Moreno.  Aztec  Insurance  Co. 

Gilbert  Moret.  Attorney-at-Law. 

Antonio  Munoz,  United  Furniture  Workers 

"Alfonso    Najera,    Najera    Bros.    Furniture 

Company.  ...  *„„•. 

Edward  Negrete,  Congressional  Assistant. 
Larry  Nerl,  MedaUlon  Printers  &  Uthog- 

raphers.  „  ,  „._ 

Hector  Olivas,  Ford  Agency  General  Man- 
ager. 

Fernando  Oroczo.  Perns"  Meats. 

Richard  Oroczo,  Pres.  Ei..A.  Jay  Cees. 

Adrian  Ortega,  MX>. 

Alfred  Otero,  DXl.S. 

Jose  R.  Pacheco,  LULAC. 

Joab  Paclllas,  Venice  Service  Center. 

Mllo  Padllla.  Laborers,  Local  200. 

George  Paldl,  Vice  President  Guardian  LUe 
Insurance  Company. 

CrlsUno  D.  Perez,  Camara  de  Commerclo 
Mexlcana  de  Los  Angeles. 

Manuel  Perez,  Businessman. 

Robert  Perez,  KWKW  Radio. 

Albert  Plenado,  Pelnado  Photograph  Co. 

Robert  Portlllo,  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept. 

Edward  Ramirez,  Pharmacist. 

Vic  Ramirez,  Equal  Opportunity  Officer. 

Lou  Ramos,  Governor's  Representative. 

Robert  Ramos,  Bonanza  Piu^niture  Com- 
pany. „ 

S.  M.  Ramos.  California  Services  Company. 

Arthur  V.  Rendon,  Daniel,  Mann,  Johnson, 
&  Mendenhall  Attorney. 

Manuel  Renterlo,  Laborer's  Local  300. 

Mauro  Robles,  La  Relna  TorttUerla. 

Roberto  Racbal,  Rachal  Printing  Company. 

Ben  Rodriguez,  Cost  Brokers  Inc. 

Carlos  Rodriguez.  Attorney-at-Law. 

Gilbert  Rodriguez.  Real  Estate  Broker. 

Jay  Rodriguez.  TV  Administrator, 

Andrew  Roque.  MX). 

Jose  Ruiz,  La  Esplga  de  Oro  Baker. 

Robert  Salazar,  Southern  California  Gas 
Co. 

Russell  Salazar,  Cal  State  Products  Inc. 

Arturo  Salcldo,  Salcldo  Markets. 

Jess    Saunas,    Salinas    Self-Service   Laun- 

Jess  Samanlego,  Samanlego  Meat  Co. 

Charles  Samarlo.  Sunset  Realty  Co. 

Chris  Sanchez,  Flash  Steak  Co. 

Hon.  I^eopoldo  Sanchez,  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court. 

Philip  Sanchez,  Fresno  County  Chief  Ad- 
ministrator. 

William  Sandoval,  East  way  Market. 

Sanford  Weiss,  The  Guardian  Life  Instir- 
ance  Co.  of  America. 

Don  A.  Sema,  Angelus  Rental  Company. 

August  Serrato.  La  Ideal  Restaurant. 

Mike  Serrato,  Best  Meats  Company. 

Eddie  Sloan,  Sr.,  Sloans  Dry  Cleaners  Co. 

Eddie  Sloan,  Jr.,  California  Financial  In- 
vestment Co. 

Estella  Sotello,  La  Imperial  TortlUerla. 

Richard  Tafoya,  Agency  Administrator. 

Jesus  Tarrango.  Tarrango  Sheetmetal  Co. 

Antonio  Tejada,  Real  Estate  Broker. 

Hon.  Carlos  M.  Teran,  Judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Covirt. 

Arturo  Tlrado,  Teatro  Azteca. 

Armando    Torres,    Mexican    Chamber    of 
Commerce. 

Esteban   Torres,   The    E.LA.    Oommtuilty 
Union. 

Edward  Turbey,  Don  Giovanni  CaUfomla 
Inc. 

Oil  Vargas,  Business. 


Rudy  Vargas,  Electro-OpUcals  Company. 

Joseph  A.  Vargas,  Vargas  Nut  Company. 

Dan  Vasquez,  Certified  PubUc  Accountant. 

Ruben  Jourequl.  Businessman. 

Hon.  Benjamin  V.  Vega,  Judge  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Comi;. 

Peter  Vega,  Krlkls  Investment  Company. 

Rafael  Vega,  Jr.,  Casa  Vega  Restaurant. 

Manuel  Velga.  Velga-Roblson  Mortuaries. 

Frank  D.  Velga,  Del  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

Al  Villa.  Attorney-at-Law. 

Luis  Carlos  Villa.  Optometrist. 

Sy  Villa,  Health  Facilities  Development. 

Alfred  R.  Vlllalobos,  Vlllalobos  Laundromat 
Company. 

Pedro  Vlllalobos,  Vlllalobos  Markets. 

Danny  VlUanueva,  Manager,  Station 
KMEX-TV. 

Robert  Weber,  Mlramar  Plastics  Company. 


UTILITY      CONSUMERS'      COUNSEL 

ACT.    S.    607— SUMMARY    OF    THE 

HEARINGS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  \mder  the 
very  able  direction  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
held  some  21  days  of  hearings  last  session 
on  S.  607.  the  Intergovernmental  Utility 
Consumers'  Counsel  Act  of  1969. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
provide  a  greater  opportunity  for  con- 
sumers of  electricity,  gas,  and  telephone 
services  to  be  presented  before  Federal, 
State,  and  local  regtilatory  agencies,  and 
to  be  informed  as  to  financial  and  oper- 
ating policies  of  the  companies  providing 
such  services.  ,  ^    ^ 

Because  of  the  broad  range  of  facts 
and  statistics  developed  by  the  hearings 
on  S.  607,  and  the  importance  of  the'is- 
sues  raised  by  the  legislation.  I  asked 
Senator  Metcalf  to  have  prepared  a 
summary  of  the  testimony  for  the  benefit 
of  subcommittee  members  in  their  con- 
sideration of  S.  607. 

I  feel  that  this  summary  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  other  Members  of 
Congress  whc  may  have  a  special  con- 
cern for  the  interests  of  utility  consum- 
ers; accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 
S.  607:    Urn-rrr  Consumers'  Cottncil  Act  of 

'  1969 ^BACKCsotrND     of    Legislatioij     ahd 

StTMMAKT  OF  HEASINQB,  DECSMBER   1989 
BACKCXOTTMO   OF   THE   LEGISIATION 

In  1966  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental RelaUons  sent  quesUonnaires  to  each 
of  the  State  utlUty  commissions.  A  sununary 
and  tabulation  of  the  Information  submitted 
by  the  commissions  was  published  In  1967. 
(90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate  Docu- 
ment 56,  "State  UtlUty  Commissions."") 

In  the  introduction  to  Senate  Document 
66,  Subcommittee  Chairman,  Edmund  b. 
Muskle  stated: 

"An  area  of  governmental  activities  In 
which  responslblUty  Is  divided  among  the 
several  States  and  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  U  the  regulation  of 
UtlUty  companies.  Here,  as  In  other  areas  of 
public  responsibUity,  facU  are  vital  to  the 
development  of  sound  public  policy.  There 
has,  however,  been  lacking  any  comprehen- 
sive and  organized  body  of  knowledge  re- 
garding the  State  commissions  charged  with 
regulaUon  of  utilities,  the  authorities  imder 
which  they  operate,  their  organizational  re- 
sources, and  the  range  of  their  responslbiu- 
tles  and  functions  .  .  . 

•This   compilation   Is   Intended   to  assUt 
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fyderal  and  State  legislators  and  members  of 
regulatory  agencies,  as  well  as  others  ••- 
sociated  wtth  the  regulated  industries.  It 
Is  hoped  also  that  it  will  be  o{  aaslstAnce  to 
students  of  government  and  public  admlnls- 
tnulon." 

The  Information  In  Senate  Document  56  is 
categorized   as   follows : 

I    The  Commission 

II.  The  Commission  Staff 

~.II.  Commission  Organization 

IV  Annual  Budget  of  the  Commission 

V  Commission  Jurisdiction 

VI.  Appeal  from  Commission  Decisions 

VII.  Pollcle*  of  State  UUllty  Commissions 
on  Inclusion  of  Various  Items  In  Rate  Base 

VIII.  Questionnaire  to  State  Regulatory 
Commission 

IX.  Footnotes 

Fifty-seven  commissions  were  queried. 
Some  states  have  two  or  three  commissions, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico  were  Included  in  the  survey.  Two  com- 
missions did  not  respond. 

Annual  expenditures  for  flfty-two  com- 
missions totaled  appro.ximately  (50  million. 
One  state  spent  %9  million,  another  15.7  mil- 
lion. It  other  states  more  than  tl  million. 
Twenty-seven  sutes  spent  less  than  •500.000. 
Including  three  below  (100.000. 

The  survey  showed  that  most  state  com- 
missions were  charged  with  regulation  of 
dozens,  and  In  many  cases  bundreds.of  elec- 
tric, gas.  telephone,  telegraph  and  water 
companies,  in  addition  to  hundreds,  and  In 
some  cases  thousands,  of  transportation 
utilities  or  carriers 

The  survey  also  showed  that  from  twenty 
to  thirty  of  the  commissions  had  two  or 
fewer  employees  in  the  following  key  cate- 
gories: attorneys,  rate  analyst,  engineer,  ac- 
countant. More  than  half  of  the  commis- 
sions had  no  security  analyst.  Five  of  the 
States  had  one  or  more  economists  on  their 
staff.  Relatively  few  professional  staff  mem- 
bers received  salaries  above  (11.000  annually. 

On  February  6.  iwa.  Senator  Metcalf. 
joined  by  Senators  Aiken.  Gruenlng.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetu.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
and  Nelsen  introduced  S.  2933.  the  Inter- 
governmental Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  Act 
of  19««.  The  bill  would  "modernize  regula- 
tion of  the  major  electric,  gas.  telephone 
and  telegraph  utilities. "  said  Senator  Met- 
calf In  his  Introductory  remarks,  and  had 
four  principal  objectives: 

"1.  To  require  the  utilities  to  report  to 
regulatory  bodies  certain  additional  informa- 
tion which  Is  pertinent  to  regulation  and  to 
public  understanding  of  utility  rates  and 
procedures: 

"2.  To  require  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Commis- 
sion to  report  this  and  other  information  to 
Congress  and  the  public  in  a  timely  and  con- 
venient manner,  using  automatic  data  proc- 
essing to  the  fullest  possible  extent; 

"3.  To  establish,  at  the  Federal.  State  and 
local  levels,  offices  of  Utility  Consumers' 
Council,  to  represent  the  Interests  of  utility 
constuners  before  regulatory  conunlssions; 
and 

"4.  TO  establish  a  grant  program  to  finance 
study  of  regulatory  matters. " 

"The  bill  will  not  work  hardship  on  any 
utility,"  he  said.  "It  Is  designed  to  provide 
utility  consumers  the  tools  to  obtain  fair 
rates." 

Senator  Metcalf  reintroduced  the  bill,  as 
S.  607.  on  January  24.  1969.  Cosponsors  are 
Senators  Aiken.  Dodd.  Hart.  Gravel,  Kennedy. 
McOovem,  Mansfield.  Nelson,  Pell.  Tydlngs, 
Varborough  and  Toung  of  Ohio. 

TTTLE    I UmjTT    CONSOMBBS'    COONSSL 

Federal  Agency  Support 
The  Federal  regulatory  conunlssions  sup- 
ported   S.    607.*    As    Federal    Power    Com- 
mission Chairman  Lee  White  testified: 


*^PC  Commlsal<Mi  Carl  E.  Baa*  oppoMd 
Tltl«I.  ^^     ^^^ 


"The  adversary  process,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  right  at  the  heart  of  your  proposal.  The 
proposal  says  in  effect  that  the  consumers 
shall  be  represented  by  effective,  able  coun- 
sel, whose  sole  purpose  it  is  to  represent  the 
customers  In  a  proceeding  In  which  there 
are  conflicting  Interests  ...  A  Utility  Con- 
sumer's Counsel,  such  as  that  proposed  by  S. 
607.  could.  In  our  view,  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  resolution  of  regulatory  Issues 
in  the  broad  context  of  the  public  Interest 
through  vigorous  and  effective  advocacy  of 
utility  consumers  generally.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  would  welcome  such  pres- 
entations which  could  materially  assist  the 
Commission  in  the  perforniance  of  its  quasi- 
Judicial  function  of  determining  and  pro- 
tecting the  overall  public  Interest,  of  which 
the  consumer  interest  Is  a  notable  part  .  .  . 

"I  know  how  helpful  the  adversary  pro- 
cess is  to  me  as  an  individual  who  must 
make  some  tough  decisions.  I  Just  believe  It 
is  unfair  to  the  State  regulators  not  to  have 
before  them  the  full  range  of  views  and 
arguments  as  they  make  their  decisions." 
(Part  II.  pp    290.  296.  3041. 

Federal  Communications  Commissioner 
Kenneth  A.  Cox.  speaking  for  the  Commis- 
sion, testified  that: 

"In  short.  It  is  Important  that  consumers 
of  utility  services  be  made  aware  of  their 
right  and  be  represented  fully  and  in  the  most 
effective  way  before  regulatory  agencies  in 
these  complicated  proceedings.  We  believe 
that  S  607  will  further  these  objectives,  and 
we  would  therefore  welcome  the  participa- 
tion in  our  proceedings  of  a  counsel  par- 
ticularly representing  consumer  Interests  .  .  . 
The  function  Is  so  complicated,  the  proceed- 
ings are  so  Intricate,  our  staff  Is  so  small,  that 
any  assistance  we  can  get  In  this  area  through 
the  uncovering  of  additional  Information 
would  be  of  advantage  to  us  and  the  pub- 
lic "  (Part  II.  pp  272.  277). 

Chairman  Hamer  H.  Budge  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  advised  the 
subconunlttee  that  "we  welcome  represent- 
atives of  the  public  interest  in  such  pro- 
ceedings (as  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act)."  (Part  II.  p.  456.) 

Curtis  L.  Wagner,  Jr.,  special  assistant  to 
the  Army  Judge  Advocate  General  and  De- 
fense Department  spokesman  on  S.  607,  tes- 
tified that  he  Is  "blessed  with  a  client  who 
has  the  facilities  of  economists,  statisticians, 
most  anything  that  your  heart  desired  to 
present  a  case."  His  testimony  materially 
assisted  the  staff  in  Its  recommendation  to 
delete  Section  104,  under  which  repre- 
sentation of  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
terest in  utility  matters  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Defense  Department  to  the 
Office  of  Utility  Consumers  Counsel.  Mr. 
Wagner  noted  that: 

"The  Federal  agencies  as  large  consumers 
of  utilities  services  are  entitled  to  bulk  rates 
the  same  as  large  Industrial  consumers. 
These  rates  are  quite  often  lower  than  those 
of  the  small  business  and  residential  cus- 
tomers whose  interests  are  the  primary  con- 
cern of  the  Counsel,  since  they  are  the  ones 
who  currently  have  no  voice  In  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  main  issue  in  such  a  rate 
proceeding  often  concerns  which  class  of 
customers  should  bear  the  burden  of  an  in- 
crease." (Part  V.  p.  1177). 

Mr.  Wagner  also  noted  that  S.  607  could 
be  of  definite  and  timely  value  to  other 
groups,  such  as  servicemen  and  churches. 
(Part  V.  pp.  1184.  1190.) 

The  General  Services  Administration  did 
not  take  a  definite  position  on  S.  607.  ex- 
cept in  opposition  to  Section  104.  which  the 
Subcommittee  may  delete.  GSA  stated  that 
with  respect  generally  to  provisions  of  the 
bin  other  than  Section  104  It  would  defer  to 
the  views  of  the  FPC.  FCC  and  other  agen- 
cies more  directly  and  Immediately  coo- 
cerned.  (Part  U.  p.  454). 

The  FCC  and  FPC  have  a  relatively  minor 


role  in  rate-setting.  Chairman  White  testi- 
fied that  total  electric  revenues  annually  to- 
tal roughly  (20  billion,  of  which  $16  billion 
goes  to  Investor-owned  utilities,  of  which 
approximately  (I  billion — about  5  per  cent — 
Is  subject  to  Federal  regulation.  (Part  II. 
p.  311.)  The  FPC  subsequently  advised  the 
Subcommittee  that,  In  regard  to  natural  gas, 
it  had  jurisdiction  over  pipeline  sales  for  re- 
sale amounting  to  approximately  $45  bil- 
lion annually.  The  FPC  does  not  regulate 
sales  to  customers.  Total  sales  to  ultimate 
customers  by  investor-owned  gas  utilities 
approximates  (8.25  billion  annually.  Com- 
missioner Cox  testified  that  annual  tele- 
phone and  telegram  services  total  |l6  billion, 
and  that  FCC  has  jurisdiction  over  about  25 
per  cent  of  that  amount.  In  a  few  states 
there  is  neither  Federal  nor  State  rate  regu- 
lation. The  major  responsibility  for  rate- 
making  rests  with  State  utility  commissions. 
Industry  and  SARVC  opposition 

In  contrast  with  the  generally  favorable. 
and  In  some  cases  enthusiastic  support  for 
S.  607  from  Federal  regulators,  the  trade 
association  of  the  State  utility  commis- 
sions— the  National  Association  of  Regula- 
tory Utility  Commissioners,  opposed  the  bill 
as  did  the  trade  association  of  the  investor- 
owned  electric,  gas  and  telephone  utilities, 
all  citing  similar  reasons. 

William  R  Connole.  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Gas  Association,  said  the  bill  would 
create  "a  regulatory  czar  to  second-guess  the 
Commissions'  actions  (and)  concentrates  the 
enormous  prestige,  money  and  capabilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  wrong 
place.  .It  the  wrong  time  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. By  creating  a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy, 
not  responsible  to  any  identlfiiible  person  or 
group,  the  exisUng  staffs  of  the  Federal  and 
Suate  regulatory  agencies  will  find  their 
morale  shattered,  the  ranks  raided,  their 
motives  and  ability  questioned,  and  their 
places  taken  "  (Part  IV,  p.  809) 

William  J.  Crowley,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  AGA,  said  "the  gas  consumer  is  al- 
ready fully  protected, "  that  existence  of  a 
Counsel  "might  be  disadvantageous  to  con- 
sumers because  of  a  possible  overemphasis 
on  residential  rate  reductions  whether  jus- 
tified or  not  ■•  (Part  IV.  p.  806). 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany found  "no  useful  or  beneficial  purpose 
to  be  accomplished  through  enactment  of 
S.  607.  If  there  are  weaknesses  to  be  found 
In  tbt  existing  regulatory  structure,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  structure  should  be  fur- 
ther weakened  or  destroyed,  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Office  of  Utility  Consum- 
ers' Counsel  would  do."  (Part  IV.  p.  1114.) 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Independent 
Telephone  Association.  President  Clarence  H. 
Ro6s  of  Central  Telephone  and  Utilities  Cor- 
poration. Chicago,  differentiated  between 
present  representation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's interests  In  utility  matters, 
through  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  proposed  representation  of  consum- 
ers generally  by  the  proposed  Utility  Con- 
sumers' Counsel,  as  Indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing colloquy: 

"Mr.  Ross:  But  somehow  I  don't  trust  the 
Consumers'  Counsel. 

"Senator  Metcalf:  Tou  trust  the  GSA  but 
you  don't  trust  the  Consumers'  Counsel? 

"Mr.  Ross:  Tea."  (Part  IV.  p.  1029.) 

Edwin  Vennard.  managing  director  of  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  trade  association  of 
the  electric  utilities,  testified  that  "the  per- 
sonnel, procedures  and  requirements  of  this 
bill  would  duplicate  functions  already  being 
performed  by  Federal.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies."  (Part  IV.  p.  896.) 

Similarly,  the  spokesman  for  the  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners (NARUC).  chairman  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Public  Utility  Commission,  said  "the 
State  commissions  in  general,  without  any 
prodding  by  anyone,  and  through  ttie  use  of 
their  own  counsel  and  technical  staff,  are 
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regulatory  performing  the  Tery  duty  which 
S.  607  would  place  upon  the  separate  offices 
of  consumer*'  counsel  to  perform."  (Part  n, 

p.  219.) 

OpponenU  of  the  bill  relied  heavily  on  a 
message  by  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt,  who.  when 
Governor  of  New  York.  39  years  ago.  vetoed 
a  bill  establishing  a  People*  Counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  public  before  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission.  Roosevelt  said  the 
bill  would  transfer  from  the  commission 
"What  Is  really  the  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion Itself."  continuing: 

"It  would  In  effect  reduce  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  the  role  of  a  mere  utility 
court  In  which  the  people  would  have  to 
fight  their  unequal  battle  against  the  huge 
resources  of  public  corporations.  The  func- 
tions of  the  'People's  Counsel"  provided  for 
In  this  bill  should  be  exercised  by  the  Com- 
mission through  Its  own  counsel,  assistant 
counsel,  or  any  other  employees  .  .  ." 

Substantially  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee showed  that  «h«  Rooseveltlan 
concept  of  a  Sute  utUlty  commission,  as 
both  judge  and  prosecutor,  did  not  develop. 
Dr.  James  W,  Fesler.  Cowles  Professor  of 
Oovemment  at  Yale  University  and  author 
of  The  Independence  of  State  Regulatory 
Agencies  published  In  1942,  advised  the  sub- 
committee as  follows: 

"The  central  problem  to  which  my  1942 
chapters  on  sUte  utiUty  commissions  were 
addressed  was  the  growing  judlclallzatlon  of 
the  commissions,  whether  because  of  Inade- 
quate funds  and  staff,  the  rationalization  of 
Inertia  or  utilities"  political  power,  or  the  em- 
barrassment of  appearing  to  be  both  prose- 
cutor and  judge.  The  trend  toward  judlclall- 
zatlon  automatically  posed  the  problem  of 
who  can  be  counted  on  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer's Interest.  That  problem  had  not  then 
found  a  solution  In  most  states,  though 
Maryland  had  established  the  Office  of  Peo- 
ple's Counsel  and  some  other  states  consid- 
ered creating  similar  offices.  Governor  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  vetoed  a  People's  Counsel 
bin  that  passed  the  New  York  Legislature,  on 
the  ground  that  existence  of  such  an  office 
would  encourage  the  commission  to  neglect 
Its  own  role  as  an  agent  of  the  public. 

"Regrettably.  In  the  period  since  my  study 
appeared,  utUlty  commissions  In  many.  If 
not  all,  states  have  continued  to  settle  Into 
a  passive,  judicial  role.  Ootemor  Roosevelt's 
veto  has  not  had  the  result  he  hoped  for,  U 
what  I  read  in  the  New  York  press  acctirately 
Indicates  the  orientation  of  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission.  Despite  the 
passage  of  time  since  they  were  formulated, 
my  study's  conclusions  appear  surprisingly 
applicable  to  the  regulatory  scene  in  1969. 
I  cite  two  that  relate  to  the  concerns  of  S. 
607: 

"1.  Independence  for  a  policy-determining, 
regulatory  agency  often  throws  the  agency 
into  the  hands  of  the  special  Interests  It  Is 
supposed  to  regulate  (p.  66). 

"7.  The  experience  of  the  utility  commis- 
sions seems  to  Indicate  .  .  .  that  Independ- 
ence for  them  has  characteristically  meant  a 
cultivation  of  a  judicial  attitude  that  left 
little  room  for  vigorous  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer who,  without  such  protection,  cannot 
readily  pit  his  resources  against  those  of  a 
utility  company  ...  (p.  69) . 

"So  I  warmly  support  the  effort,  through 
S.  607,  to  esUbllsh  a  United  States  Office  of 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  .  .  ."  (Part  II, 
p.  233-4.) 

Chairman  John  Dlngell  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies testified  that  his  subcommittee  had 
found  that  some  State  utility  commissions 
"are  established  not  to  protect  the  consumer, 
but  actually  to  call  balls  and  strikes  between 
competing  economic  Interests  and  simply 
to  be  umpires. 

■  In  fact,  some  of  them  have  the  general 
understanding  that  they  are  established  to 
protect   not  the   consumer   at   all,  but   to 


regulate  fights  and  to  decide  fights  between 
so-called  regulated  Interests," 

Consumers'  handicaps 
A  witness  for  an  unregulated  competitor 
of  utilities.  Vice  President  Robert  D.  Lynch 
of  the  National  Oil  Fuel  Institute,  pointed 
up  the  consumers'  handicap  under  such  cir- 
cumstances: 

"The  expense  of  carrying  a  case  to  the 
State  commission,  the  requirement  to  have 
expert  witnesses,  rate  experts,  the  length  of 
time,  all  of  this  makes  it  pracUcally  impos- 
sible for  Individual  ratepayers  to  follow 
through  to  satisfactory  conclusions  . .  .  S.  607, 
by  creating  a  separate  and  alternate  channel 
for  protection  of  the  consumer,  will  actually 
strengthen  the  bands  of  present  commis- 
sioners by  forcing  utilities  to  provide  In- 
formation and  cooperation  to  State  commis- 
sions or  risk  exposure  to  a  consumers'  coun- 
sel which  can  intervene  when  and  If  neces- 
sary." (Part  V.  p.  1280-1282.) 

Nevertheless,  the  consumers  do  finance 
expensive  rate  presentations — for  the  utlU- 
tles.  Joe  Tally,  counsel  for  Electricities  of 
North  Carolina,  an  assoclaUon  of  munici- 
pally owned  utUltles.  said: 

•"But  In  an  electric  rate  proceeding  the 
giant  private  electric  company  has  paved  the 
way  before  the  proceeding  with  persuasive 
media  advertising  and  careful  poUtlcal  con- 
dlUoning.  and  proceeds  with  Ita  case  before 
commissions  and  courts,  and.  at  the  end  of 
It  all.  presents  Its  bills  to  its  customers,  and 
the  law  requires  them  to  pay  It. 

"AU  large  private  power  companies  are. 
fuUy  and  weU,  Informed,  organized,  staffed, 
consulted,  advised  and  prepared.  The  public 
Is  not  Informed,  not  organized,  not  staffed, 
has  no  reguUr  counsel.  Is  Ul  advised,  rarely 
prepared."  (Part  UI.  p.  647.) 

Specifically,  the  hearings  revealed  that  In 
State  after  State  utlUty  hearings  are  one- 
sided affairs.  The  customers  pay,  through  Its 
inclusion  In  uUUUes'  operating  expenses,  for 
any  array  of  legal.  flnancUl,  pubUc  rela- 
tions and  technical  talent  for  the  utlUty.  But 
nowhere,  through  either  the  rate  or  tax 
structure,  does  the  pubUc  adequately  pro- 
vide for  Its  own  protection.  Commission 
staffs  are  Inadequate  for  the  Jobs  Imposed 
upon  them  by  the  legislatures,  and  In  few 
states  does  the  commission  attempt  to  pro- 
vide the  utility  with  an  adversary.  Some- 
times the  hand  of  the  regulator  Is  so  Ught 
that  neither  the  utility  nor  the  governor  Is 
aware  that  regulatory  law  exists.  For  ex- 
ample, a  former  chairman  of  Anchorage  Nat- 
ural Gas  Corporation,  who  subsequently 
Isecame  governor,  then  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, testified  before  another  Senate  Com- 
mittee early  In  1969  that  the  utiUty  was  not 
subject  to  State  regtilatlon.  However,  It  was 
and  Is  regulated  by  the  State  commission, 
according  to  reports  filed  by  Its  parent  com- 
pany, Alaska  Pipeline,  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  The  gas  company  and 
holding  company  earned  29  per  cent  on  Its 
equity  in  1965  and  more  than  64%  during 
the  first  half  of  1966.  (Part  IV,  p.  838:  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  Interior  Nomination, 
Jan.  15218, 1969,  p.  220-4.) 

Present  inequities  before  State  and  Federal 
commissions 

Arizona 

Commissioner  Dick  Herbert  of  the  Arizona 
Corporation  Commission  testified  that  "we 
are  to  some  smaU  extent  able  to  watch  the 
activities  of  the  utUlUes  imder  our  regula- 
tion by  an  analysis  of  the  information  pre- 
pared by  those  utilities  generally  for  their 
stockholders.""  He  testified  that  a  utility  in 
Arizona  Is  represented  by  "the  best,  well- 
known  firm,  with  all  the  brilliant  lawyers  In 
Phoenix  .  .  .  well  stacked  with  briefs  and 
law  and  facilities"  while  the  consumer  Is 
represented  by  "a  deputy  attorney  general 
assigned  to.  our  commission  along  with  a 
number  of  other  assignments  that  be  may 


have,  such  as  the  narcotli*  board  and  the 
tax  commission  and  a  few  other  assign- 
ments." 

"Our  commission  Is  very  large  In  Its  JurU> 
dlctlonal  boundaries.  We  take  securlUes  and 
insurance  and  incorporating  and  a  few  other 
things,  but  In  the  utilities  division  I  think 
there  are  14  people  In  that  department,  a 
porUon  of  which  are  secretarial  help.  We 
have  no  attorneys.  We  have  to  rely  on  the  at- 
torney general's  office  to  supply  us  with  ouj 
legal  assistance.  We  have  no  economists.  We 
have  no  full-time  CPA  on  our  staff.  We  have 
one  registered  civil  engineer,  and  the  rest 
is  technical  help  (for)  coUectlng  the  assess- 
ment." 

Commissioner  Herbert  testified  that 
Arizona  Public  Service  Company  has  em- 
ployees "that  serve  In  key  positions  In  that 
legislature  and  that  the  legislature  failed 
to  provide  fimds  lor  an  outside  accountant 
requested  by  the  commission,  or  an  engi- 
neering study.  In  a  recent  rate  case  the 
commission  Issued  an  order  written  by 
Arizona  Public  Service  Commission.  Includ- 
ing material  not  put  before  the  commission 
during  the  rate  case  and  not  subject  to  ad- 
versary review.  (Part  I.  pp.  60-90.) 

Ed  Berlin,  counsel  for  Consumers  Federa- 
tion of  America,  testified  that  In  the  ongoing 
Potomac  Electric  Power  rate  case,  "the  only 
representation  thus  far  of  the  consumer*  of 
this  city  in  this  proceeding  wUl  be  under- 
taken by  a  staff  attorney  associated  with 
the  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  Program. 
The  particular  staff  attorney  who  U  assigned 
to  this  case  is  a  very  dedicated  and.  I  Know, 
a  competent  attorney. 

"However,  she  graduated  from  law  school 
less  than  a  year  ago  and  has  absolutely  no 
experience  in  the  utility  area. 

'"I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
company  In  this  i>artlcular  proceeding  has 
acquired  the  services  of  no  less  than  four 
law  firms."  (Part  VI,  p.  1488.) 
niinoi* 
The  nUnols  Commerce  Commission  staff, 
according  to  an  American  Gas  Association 
witness,  consists  of  "20  englners.  17  account- 
ants. 11  rate  analysts.  65  Inspector-investi- 
gators, all  engaged  In  programs  of  continuous 
surveillance  of  the  rates,  faclUtles,  services 
and  ffiianclng  of  Investor -owned  utUItles  in 
the  State."  nilnol*  Commerce  Department 
reported  to  the  subcommittee  that  It  was 
responsible  for  regulation  of  24  gas  utilities, 
14  power  companies.  88  telephone  companies, 
136  water  companies.  7  steam  companies,  67 
railroads.  58  motor  carriers,  4  airlines,  876 
contract  carrier  trucking  companies  and  9,516 
common  carrier  trucks.  The  Illinois  commis- 
sion further  reported  to  the  subcommittee 
that  the  average  salaries  of  its  employees 
was  (9,400  for  the  engineers.  (7,700  for  the 
accountants.  (7345  for  the  rat*  analysts  and 
(3,920  for  the  inspector-investigators.  The 
Illinoia  commission,  according  to  a  report 
filed  with  the  subcommittee  by  AGA,  ap- 
proved more  than  (3  billion  In  utility  securi- 
ties dtiring  the  past  6  years.  Yet  the  commis- 
sion does  not  have  a  single  security  analyst 
on  its  staff.  As  in  Arizona,  the  commission 
is  dependent  on  the  Attorney  General's  office 
for  legal  assistance.  (Part  IV.  p.  839,  842. 
1038.) 

Maryland 

Maryland  Is  one  of  the  few  states  which 
has  a  People's  Counsel  to  represent  utility 
consumers.  William  O.  Doub,  formerly  Peo- 
ple's Counsel,  Is  now  chairman  of  the  Mary- 
land Public  Service  Commission.  He  sup- 
ported S.  607,  stating: 

"The  function  of  the  people's  counsel,  as 
the  adv(x»te  of  the  people,  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent one  from  the  function  of  our  general 
counsel,  as  the  adviser  and  advocate  of  the 
commission.  The  relations  of  the  people's 
counsel  to  the  general  counsel  and  the  com- 
mission are  as  independent  as  tlioee  the  dis- 
trict attorney  sustains  to  the  Judge  and  the 
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attorneys  for  delkndants.  To  operatu  most 
effectively  the  office  should  be  completely 
independent  and  not  treated  as  a  commission 
staff  position.  .  .  . 

Unquestionably  Federal  funds  would  b« 
a  tremendous  benefit  in  upgrading  the  Peo- 
ple's Counsel  office,  and  giving  him  more 
staff.  A  good  argument  can  be  made  that 
he  should  have  bis  own  staff,  that  he  should 
not  have  to  rely  on  the  commission's  staff  .  .  . 
during  the  15  months  that  I  was  People's 
Counsel,  I  initiated  one  complaint  for  a  re- 
duction of  utility  rates,  and  then  had  to 
wait  3  or  4  months  to  get  the  funds  from 
my  request  through  the  board  of  public 
works.  I  got  them,  and  I  got  exactly  what 
I  asked  for.  but  through  a  budgetary  allo- 
cation of  aaS-OOO  a  year,  which  is  just  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  At  least,  it  would  give 
him  a  start  toward  retaining  these  experts. 
and  this  Is  where  the  benefits  of  your  bill 
would  be  so  helpful  to  the  operation  of 
tals  office.  With  Federal  funds  available,  un- 
questionably the  degree  of  participation 
would  be  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  qual- 
ity of  outside  consultants  could  be  in- 
creased in  a  variety  of  different  cases  (Part 
I,  pp.  55-59. ) 

Massachusetts 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  created  a 
Consumers'  Council  in  1963.  Its  chairman 
U  Dr.  Edward  R.  WiUett.  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Insurance  at 
Northeastern  University  in  Boston. 

"It  is  to  me  simply  astounding."  he  testi- 
fied, "that  the  private  utilities'  side  of  a 
rate  case  Is  financed  from  consumer-paid 
operating  expenses  but  no  provision  is  made 
through  the  rate  structure  for  any  similar 
financing  of  the  consumers'  side  in  the  rate 
caee  ...  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
consumer  often  does  not  obtain  adequate 
rate  reductions  because  the  successful  polit- 
ical and  propaganda  activities  of  all  the 
utilities  have  created  a  situation  In  which 
the  regulatory  commissions  are  unable  to 
reduce  rates  because  of  a  lack  of  staff  and  or 
disinterest  In  rate  reduction." 

Dr.  Wlllett  testified  that  he  and  another 
member  of  the  Consiuners'  Council  were  not 
permitted  to  appear  at  a  hearing  on  the 
blackout,  nor  were  representatives  of  com- 
plaining towns  and  cities,  although  utility 
representatives  were.  The  conunlssion.  be 
said,  "does  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  gather 
Information,"  and  has  "adopted  the  philoso- 
phy that  It  exists  as  a  quasi-Judicial  body, 
which  meets  simply  to  hold  bearings  and 
render  Judgments."   (Part  I,  pp.  20-33  ) 

Montana 

Mayor  William  Hunt  of  Chester,  Montana, 
president  of  the  Montana  Consumers'  Coun- 
cil, testified  that  Montana  Power,  which 
served  bis  town,  had  the  highest  net  profit 
of  any  utility  in  the  country  In  1947  "35.37 
cents  profit  on  the  dollar  after  payment 
of  taxes,  expenses  and  other  costs."  Never- 
theless, last  year  the  power  company  "di- 
rected its  district  offices  to  inform  the  coun- 
ty, city,  town  and  school  district  officials  to 
Increase  their  I96S-69  budgets  to  allow  for 
an  additional  15  per  cent  Increase  In  the 
company's  rates."  Actually,  the  power  com- 
pany asked  for  more  than  a  25  per  cent 
Increase  in  its  application  .    . 

"Senator  Metcalf :  You  mean  that  they 
had  an  application  in  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission  for  a  25  per  cent  increase,  and 
they  came  to  you  before  there  was  any  hear- 
ing and  suggested  that  you  Increase  your 
budget  15  per  cent? 

"Mr.  Hunt:  That  is  precisely  right.  Sena- 
tor, and  they  did  not  ask  me  to,  you  know. 
They  told  me  to." 

Mayor  Hunt  testified  that  he  and  nine 
other  Montana  mayors  and  county  commls- 
atoners  formed  the  Montana  Consumers' 
Council,  and  asked  125  cities  and  towns  to 
join  them  in  fighting  the  rate  increase. 
About  20  contributed. 


"Much  of  the  opposition  that  we  ran  Into 
in  asking  cities  to  Join  with  us  came  from 
council  members  m  cities  such  as  Missoula 
and  other  cities  where  employees  of  the 
Montana  Power  Company  served  on  the 
council,  and  effectively  blocked  any  action. 
The  only  time  any  State  official  showed  any 
Interest  was  when  the  State  examiner  asked 
me  by  what  authority  cities  could  use  money 
to  investigate  rate  increases." 

The  Council  raised  about  $15,000.  less  than 
one  twentieth  of  the  reported  utility  expen- 
diture on  the  case.  The  Council  hired  an  ex- 
pert consultant  who.  Mayor  Hunt  said,  "had 
not  yet  been  paid  in  full,  and  I  am  sure  the 
difficulty  he  has  encountered  regarding  his 
fee  win  make  it  more  difficult  In  the  future 
to  get  highly  qualified  rate  experts  to  repre- 
sent the  consumer." 

"We  did  not  have  the  time  or  the  means 
to  effectively  raise  the  money  that  we  so 
desperately  needed.  As  public  officials,  we  had 
our  regular  Jobs  to  perform  and  worry  about. 
Including  citizens'  complaints  about  dogs, 
streets,  water,  law  enforcement,  budgets, 
taxes,  lack  of  service,  too  much  service  and 
all  the  other  endless  matters  that  city  and 
county  officials  must  contend  with.  These 
men  who  serve  on  the  council  also  have  full- 
time  Jobs. 

"While  we  had  only  weeks  to  prepare  a 
case,  the  Montana  Power  Company  had  been 
on  the  Job  for  years.  We  had  to  beg  for  money 
while  they  collected  theirs  from  the  con- 
sumer who  had  no  choice.  To  us  in  Montana 
interested  in  consumer  affairs,  this  bill  rep- 
resents the  only  effective  and  meaningful  law 
to  help  the  consumer  educate  and  protect 
himself." 

Mayor  Hunt  testified  that  he  and  other 
local  officials  were  at  least  able  to  delay 
the  Increase  for  0  or  7  months  and  "this 
amounted  to  sa%-ings  Just  for  the  State  alone 
around  tlS.OOO  a  month."  The  commission 
granted  the  15  per  cent  increase — the  same 
percentage  Increase  which  the  utility  had 
told  local  officials  to  budget  for.  prior  to  the 
hearing.    (Part   I,   pp.    145-151.   186.) 

New  Jersey 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  H  Padula  ( USN.  ret. ) . 
president  of  the  Arthur  H.  Padula  construc- 
tion Corporation  in  New  Jersey,  testified 
regarding  his  attempts  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  master  meters  rather  than  individual  re- 
tall  meters  (and  consequent  lower  rates  for 
large  amounts  of  electricity)  for  his  three 
Federally-assisted,  low  and  moderate  Income 
rental  units,  which  house  approximately  1,000 
lamllles.  This  saving  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately »30.000  a  year  or  $2  50  per  month 
per  family. 

"After  prolonged  discussions,"  testified 
Admiral  Padula.  "I  filed  a  suit  before  the 
New  Jersey  Public  Utility  Commission  that 
ran  for  13  bearing  dates  in  which  the  Public 
Service  Electric  Jc  Oas  Company  had  a  bat- 
tery of  10  to  15  high  paid  executives,  staff 
and  legal  personnel  at  all  times,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public,  while  I  was  forced  to 
pay  for  all  of  the  necessary  documentation, 
exhibits,  expert  witnesses,  legal  counsel,  at 
my  expense."  (Part  V,  pp.  1162,  1170-1.) 

New  York 

Last  December  the  New  York  Legislature's 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Consumer 
Protection  released  its  unanimous  interim 
report  following  a  year  long  study  of  New 
York  utilities  and  the  New  York  Public  Serv- 
Ice  Commission.  The  report  said  the  com- 
mission neither  represented  nor  Informed 
consumers.  The  committee  recommended  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  office  of  consumer 
affairs  designed  to  represent  consumer  in- 
terests: 

"It  should  have  within  It  a  division  deal- 
ing solely  with  the  affairs  of  public  utilities 
and  the  Public  Service  Commission.  This 
division  should  receive  or  have  access  to 
copies  of  all  materials  filed  by  the  utilities 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission  or  ma- 


terial prepared  by  the  Commission  Itself.  The 
division  should  represent  the  public  at  all 
hearings  held  before  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  should  make  Its  expertise  and 
staff  available  to  work  with  interested  con- 
sumer groups  and  governmental  units." 

Northwest  States 
Attorney  Prank  J.  Jestrab,  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  North  Dakota  Association  of 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives,  testified  that 
"on  these  rate  procedlngs,  in  these  states 
that  I  am  talking  about,  out  in  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota.  Montana.  Idaho — even 
Minnesota  actually — the  commissions  have 
perhaps  one  lawyer  .  .  .  And  the  utility 
comes  In  with  an  enormous  case.  They  have 
rate  experts,  all  sorts  of  executives,  company 
officers  who  come  In.  But  over  on  the  other 
side,  there  are  600,000  consumers  with  no 
representation,  no  effective  representation. 
And  It  is  to  deny  reality  to  say  the  State 
commission  can  do  It."  (Part  V.  pp.  1314-7.) 

Pennsylvania 

The  Honorable  Norman  S.  Berson,  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  and  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  told  how  he  attempted 
to  contest  the  •31  million  a  year  rate  In- 
crease— with  an  especially  hard  Impact  on 
small  residential  users — filed  last  December 
by  Philadelphia  Electric,  which  "has  engaged 
the  services  of  the  largest  law  firm  In  Phila- 
delphia." The  consumer  protection  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  re- 
cently explicitly  excluded  representation  of 
consumer  interests: 

"The  State  utility  commission  was  so  con- 
cerned about  what  might  happen  If  we  got 
real  legislation  In  this  area,  tha.t  as  a  condi- 
tion of  that  bill  passing,  they  were  able  to 
insist  that  a  provision  be  put  in  that  would 
in  no  way  effect  the  operations  of  the  util- 
ity commission,  nor  would  the  consumers' 
counsel  be  authorized  to  appear  in  ratemak- 
Ing  proceedings.  They  got  that  provision  In 
the  law  solely  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  kind  of  adversary  proceeding  that 
we  desperately  need  In  these  rate  regulation 
cases." 

Representative  Berson  went  to  the  com- 
mission for  information: 

"The  staff  (Of  the  commission)  had  made 
an  analysis  of  the  requested  rate  increase 
(or  the  commission,  and  I  both  wanted  to 
see  that  and  I  wanted  to  be  present  at  the 
commission's  hearing  when  they  would  de- 
cide whether  to  suspend  the  increase  or  not. 
because  since  the  suspension  Involved  6 
months  it  would  Involve  a  saving  to  the  con- 
sumer of  over  915  million.  I  was  told  I  could 
not  be  present  at  the  hearing  or  the  meet- 
ing of  the  commission  or  whatever  it  was 
Where  they  decided  to  suspend,  and  that  I 
could  not  see  the  staff  study  that  had  been 
made  presumably  for  the  guidance  of  the 
commission. 

"Now,  where  does  that  leave  me?  I  have 
nobody  to  turn  to.  I  do  not  have  any  assets 
to  Invest  in  all  this  sort  of  technical  assist- 
ance. The  electric  company  will  come  in.  The 
filing  alone  is  over  100  and  some  odd  pages, 
for  which  the  commission  Is  asking  75  cents 
a  page  Just  to  Xerox,  so  you  have  got  to  be 
prepared  to  lay  out  675  Just  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  tariff  filing.  From  there  the  costs 
pyramid  endlessly  If  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  meet  what  they  undoubtedly  will  present. 
With  S.  607,  I  do  not  think  the  consumer  Is 
going  to  find  himself  in  that  position."  (Part 
I.  pp  139-144.) 

Richard  A.  Hesse,  staff  attorney  for  Com- 
munity Legal  Services  In  Philadelphia  and 
oo-oounael  for  a  consumers  action  group 
whose  members  live  In  Philadelphia  ghettoes, 
likewise  testified  that  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
mission's staff  study  was  not  available  to  his 
clients,  who  were  without  funds  to  obtain 
competent  counsel. 

"Hearings  have  been  held  during  which 
the  PUC  staff  cross-examined  the  company's 
wltnesaes;   but  coplea  of  the  transcript  are 
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not  avalUble  for  use  by  my  cUenta  except 
for  a  single  copy  which  may  be  Inspected  at 
the  office  of  the  PUC  .  .  .  The  first  round 
of  hearings  referred  to  above  was  conducted 
in  Philadelphia.  The  second  round,  during 
which  the  complainants  ore  scheduled  to 
cross-examine  the  company's  witnesses,  is 
scheduled  for,  HarrUburg,  despite  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  complainants  are  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Our 
protests  have  been  met  with  the  response 
that  the  convenience  of  the  Commonwealth 
Is  paramount,  and,  therefore,  the  hearings 
will  be  held  In  Harrtsburg." 

Mr.  Hesse  testified  that,  except  In  rate 
cases,  the  complainant  has  the  burden  of 
proof  before  the  Pennsylvania  commission 
and  that  counsel  was  sometimes  required: 

"I  know  of  cases  In  which  the  PUC  did 
nothing  to  aid  complainants  appearing  with- 
out counsel.  In  fact.  In  at  least  one  case,  the 
PUC  bearing  examiner  created  a  hostile  at- 
mosphere and  denied  the  complainant  the 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  utility 
company's  witnesses  because  the  complain- 
ant was  not  an  attorney  .  .  .  From  my  own 
experience  the  only  aid  the  PUC  steff  will 
give  relates  to  procedure  and  not  to  sub- 
stance of  the  complaint."  (Part  V,  pp. 
1361-2.) 

Milton  J.  Shapp,  Philadelphia  businessman 
and  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
cratic Study  Committee,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

"The  issue  has  been  well  summed  up  for 
my  statement  In  a  wry  understatement  of 
Professor  Joseph  Rose,  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  and  Utilities  Department  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School.  According  to  Professor  Rose,  the 
Pennsylvania  PUC  has  tredltlonally  been 
;irery  generous  with  those  companies  It  reg- 
ulates ...  In  the  present  rate  hearings  in 
both  Suburban  Water  Company  and  Phila- 
delphia Electric,  the  consumers  who  are  pro- 
testing this  are  really  up  against  it.  They 
do  not  have  money  to  hire  good  accountants 
and  good  attorneys.  Unless  somebody  comes 
forward  and  volunteers  services,  somebody 
who  has  had  experience  In  ratemaklng  pro- 
ceedings, who  has  had  experience  In  read- 
ing the  records  as  they  are  kept  by  utility 
companies — and  Uiey  are  entirely  different, 
as  you  know,  from  records  of  the  average 
businessman — it  is  virtually  Impossible  In  a 
ratemaklng  proceeding  to  ask  the  questions 
regarding  the  figures  that  are  put  forward 
by  the  utility  companies  in  expert  fashion. 
They  know  bow  the  books  are  kept,  they 
know  how  to  ask  the  questions,  and  unless 
the  person  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer also  has  this  knowledge,  the  protest 
of  rate  making  at  these  proceedings  becomes 
a  Joke."  (The  Pennsylvania  PUC  subse- 
quently granted  Philadelphia  Electric  the  630 
million  increase  it  requested,  before  the  con- 
sumer groups  had  completed  their  case  be- 
fore the  commission.) 

Rhode  Island 

Congressman  Robert  O.  Tiernan  of  Rhode 
Island's  Second  District  testified  that  "In 
many  instances  the  power  companies  have 
Ignored  the  rate  ceilings  and  compiled  record 
proflU  m  the  absence  of  State  controls.  In 
our  State,  they  Just  haven't  been  able  to  have 
these  rate  hearings,  because  they  can't  hire 
the  experts,  because  of  the  expense  Involved 
and  the  States  find  themselves  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage when  they  have  a  rate  hearing  by 
any  of  these  utility  companies  ...  8.  607 
would  give  the  States  a  needed  boost  In 
assisting  them  to  effectively  represent  their 
citizens." 

The  State  utility  commission,  he  said,  had 
two  executive  secretaries,  each  paid  64,100  a 
year,  one  engineer,  paid  69,300,  no  rate  ana- 
lyst, two  Inspector  Investigators,  paid  64,700  a 
year,  two  accountants  each  paid  68,200  and 
three  or  four  secretaries  and  typists.  (Part  n, 
pp.  326-0.) 
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Executive  Director  Edwin  P.  Palumbo  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Consumers'  Council,  cre- 
ated by  the  State  legislature,  said  S.  607  "goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  by  pro- 
viding the  people  with  their  own  advocate  .  .  . 

"We  are  not  concerned  here  with  duplicat- 
ing facilities,  but  with  creating  a  much 
needed  new  role.  At  present,  the  regulatory 
body  has  only  the  applicant's  presentation  to 
evaluate.  This  Is  not  an  Ideal  situation." 

Mr.  Palumbo  said  the  Rhode  Island  Director 
of  Business  Regulation  (which  functions  as 
the  state  utility  commission)  also  supported 
S.  607. 

Texas 

Congressman  Bob  Ekrkhardt,  who  testified 
in  support  of  S.  607,  told  the  subcommittee 
he  was  especially  interested  in  the  help  It 
would  provide  local  governments.  He  ex- 
plained the  Texas  situation  In  words  Sam 
Rayburn  used  in  the  well  of  the  House  34 
years  ago  "because  this  Is  exactly  the  case 
today."  Congressman  Rayburn,  speaking  for 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935.  told  the  House: 

"Do  you  know  the  only  regulation  of  util- 
ities we  have  in  Texas,  the  holding  companies, 
big  oi>eratlng  companies,  go  to  the  town  com- 
mission, for  Instance,  in  a  town,  and  those 
great  experts  argue  rates  with  the  mayor  and 
two  commissioners  .  .  .  Some  of  the  same 
gentlemen  who  do  me  the  honor  to  listen 
from  the  gallery  today  have  been  the  in- 
strumentalities throughout  the  year  of  de- 
feating in  the  Texas  legislature  the  passage 
of  any  effective  utility  legislation.  They  con- 
fess to  be  for  utility  regulation  in  Texas  but 
always  make  proposals  that  no  considerable 
ntimber  of  legislators  are  for.  And  the  final 
outcome,  no  law.  Yet,  they  have  their  friends 
in  Texas  today  wiring  Members  of  Congress 
from  Texas  that  they  are,  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  arranging  to  take  away  from  Texas 
some  of  Its  power  and  some  of  its  preroga- 
tives." 

Congressman  Eckbardt  said  that  "over  a 
period  of  at  least  the  8  years  in  which  I 
served  In  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives 
there  were  Introduced  sporadically  utility 
control  bills  of  vtu^ous  types."  He  testified 
that  legislation  providing  for  utility  regula- 
tion was  again  before  the  Texas  legislature 
this  year,  and  that  passage  of  8.  607  would 
be  helpful  In  getting  It  enacted.  (Part  n, 
pp.  340-1,  344,  356.) 

(AccorxUng  to  the  August  11  NARUC  Bul- 
letin, the  legislation  died  upon  adjournment 
of  the  Texas  legislature,  which  adopted  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  committee  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  creating  such  an 
agency  and  to  report  back  to  the  legislature 
m  1971.) 

Virginia 

State  Senator  Henry  Howell  testified  that 
legislative  attempts  to  provide  for  a  Stote 
consumer  counsel,  or  a  study  of  the  subject, 
had  been  unsuccessful  over  a  period  of  years. 
Virginia's  largest  city,  Norfolk,  considered 
attempting  to  obtain  reductions  in  both  elec- 
tric and  telephone  rates  but  decided  not  to 
because,  according  to  Its  city  manager,  "We 
cannot  afford  to  represent  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia; It  Is  too  expensive,  too  complicated  a 
subject  for  one  big  city  to  take  on  .  .  ." 

Local  governments  In  northern  Virginia  as 
well  as  the  Norfolk  area  had  conunlssloned 
expert  studies  which  Indicated  that  utility 
rates  were  excessive.  Senator  Howell  empha- 
sized the  value  of  S.  607's  provision  for  grants 
to  such  local  governments,  which  might  be 
more  Interested  in  Initiating  a  rate  case  than 
State  government  would: 

"Senator  Oumey:  Let  me  ask  you  this. 
Since  these  big  boys  are  so  powerful,  what 
makes  you  think  they  won't  kill  legislation 
In  the  State  legislature  which  would  provide 
matching  funds  for  this  bill? 

"Mr.  Howell:  Well,  what  the  great  thing 
Is  about  this  bill,  they  cannot  kill  the  Nor- 
folk City  Council.  .  .  .  We  are  not  worried 
about  the  btg  boys  In  Norfolk.  People  can 


get  through  to  that  city  councU.   (Part  I, 
pp.  96-7,  136.) 

Federal  Power  Commission 

The  testimony  revealed  a  similar  lack  of 
adequate  consumer  representation  before 
Federal  regulatory  commissions.  According 
to  Ed  Berlin,  counsel  for  the  Consumers  Fed- 
eration of  America: 

"A  recent  pipeline  rate  case  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  Illustrates  the 
disparity  between  representation  of  Indus- 
try and  consumer  Interests.  In  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  of  America  case,  the  Company 
called  upon  an  Impressive  array  of  outside 
professionals,  as  weil  as  making  liberal  use 
of  Its  own  executives  and  employees. 

"On  the  Issue  of  rate  of  return  alone  the 
company  presented  eight  witnesses,  includ- 
ing two  distinguished  economic  consultants, 
a  prominent  New  York  Investment  banker, 
the  vice  president  of  a  large  insurance  com- 
pany, a  partner  In  Arthur  Andersen,  a  bank 
president,  and  top  vice  presidents  of  Natviral 
and  Its  corporate  parent,  the  Peoples  Oas 
Light  and  Coke  Company.  The  case  was  as- 
sembled and  coordinated  by  five  lawyers,  aU 
of  whom  are  utility  specialists  from  a  pres- 
tigious Chicago  law  firm. 

"Although  the  public  record  does  not  show 
the  exact  company  expendlt\ires  allocated  to 
this  case,  Its  annual  outlays  for  regulatory 
expenses  and  outside  professional  services 
are  matters  of  public  information.  In  1967, 
the  company  reported  that  It  spent  6304,504 
for  regulatory  commission  expenses,  almost 
all  relating  to  Federal  Power  Commission 
rate  proceedings.  And  this  does  not  Include 
any  allocation  of  executive  salaries,  many  of 
whom  worked  on  the  rate  case  and  several 
of  whom  testified  on  the  rate  of  return 
Issue. 

"Aside  from  the  Commission's  staff,  the 
oqly  active  consumer  representation  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  city  re- 
tained the  services  of  a  small  Washington 
constilting  firm  and  presented  one  witness 
on  rate  of  return.  It  was  represented  by  law- 
yers from  Its  corporation  counsel's  office, 
none  of  whom  was  a  specialist  In  the  com- 
plex and  technical  ratemaklng  area.  (Part 
VIA,  P  1468.) 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany told  the  subcommittee  that  "the  FCC 
staff  has  consistently  played  an  adversary 
role  In  proceedings  Involving  the  Bell  sys- 
tem. In  continuing  surveillance  reviews  and 
m  the  formal  docket  proceedings,  the  staff 
takes  a  position  adversary  to  that  of  the 
carrier  and  ably  represents  the  public  as  a 
group  of  consumers.  The  staff  Is  an  effective 
consumer  advocate  for  rates  and  other  meas- 
ures which  It  deems  proper. "  (Part  IV,  p. 
1111.) 

AT  &  T  declined  the  subcommittee's  invi- 
tation to  testify,  choosing  instead  to  deliver 
a  statement  through  Washington  counsel. 
Direct  testimony  and  exhibits  provided  the 
subcommittee  are  in  direct  conflict  with  AT 
&  T's  statement  on  the  fundamental  Issue 
of  adversary  proceedings.  Robert  J.  Leigh, 
counsel  and  director  of  Industry  relations 
for  the  National  Telephone  Cooperative  As- 
sociation and  formerly  an  attorney  for  both 
Bell  and  the  FCC,  testified  as  follows: 

"Let's  look  now  at  some  Federal  regvdatory 
consumer  protection.  To  use  some  readily 
available  facts,  let's  choose  the  biggest  util- 
ity rate  case  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
We  mean  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's Investigation  of  the  Interstate  and 
foreign  services  of  AT  &  T  where  the  all- 
time  record  was  set  for  dollars  and  con- 
sumers Involved.  This  great  rate  case  was 
Instituted  on  October  27,  1965.  It  continues 
on  today  still  In  Its  first  phase  after  more 
than  22,000  page  of  formal  record  transcript, 
and  It  Is  destined  to  last  Into  the  1970'8.  The 
Issues  are  complex  and  the  outcome  will  be 
the  pattern  of  the  future  for  telephone  rate- 
payers. 
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"More  Uuua  70  groups  lnt«rven«d  through 
attorneys  to  protect  their  varying  Intenats. 
The  key  question  u:  Who  was  toe  advocate 
for  the  small  consumer  unable  to  present 
his  own  caeeT 

"The  fantastic  and  shocking  answer  to 
that  question  Is  that  In  this  greatest  of  all 
rate  proceedings,  the  small  consumer  of  the 
Nation  was  and   Is  unrepresented. 

"In  other  words,  there  was  no  voice  for 
the  millions  of  small  telephone  users  who 
provide  Bell  with  atx>ut  90  percent  of  Its 
total  revenues. 

"Why  no  advocate?  Well.  Immediately  after 
Instituting  the  rate  case,  the  FCX;  emascu- 
lated small  consumer  protection  by  issuing 
a  procedural  order  crippling  its  staff's  advo- 
cacy In  behalf  of  the  unrepresented  con- 
stimer. 

"And  we  quote  now  from  the  Commission's 
order  of  December  22.  1965. 

"Senator  Uetcalf:  Will  you  put  the  entire 
order  In  the  record?  (The  order  referred  to 
may  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  Part  n.  p. 
478) 

"Mr.  Leigh:  Tea.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will. 
Z  have  a  copy  of  It  right  here. 

"We  quote  from  this  order  the  salient 
parts. 

**  "The  function  of  the  Common  Carrier  Bu- 
reau (FCC)  staff  is  not  (and  that  under- 
lining is  the  Commission's  emphasis)  to  t>e 
an  advocate  of  a  preconceived  position  or  to 
take  a  conventional  adversary  poeltlon. 
Bather  it  Is  So  insure  the  development  of  a 
full  aztd  complete  record  which  presents  the 
facts  and  other  raten>aklng  considerations 
relative  to  a  fair  and  nteanlngful  legislative 
determination  of  the  Commission  of  the  cocn> 
plex  Issues  involved.' 

"This  is  amazing.  When  the  Commission 
tells  its  staff  not  to  be  an  advocate  for  a 
preconceived  position  and  not  to  tak*  a 
conventional  adversary  position.  It  is  cutting 
off  the  beet  and  only  way  to  provide  effec- 
tive advocacy  for  the  main  consumer  In- 
terest. The  purpose  of  all  legislation  provid- 
ing for  admlnlrto^tlve  regulation  of  public 
utilities  Is  to  assign  to  the  regulatory  agency 
the  task  of  protecting  the  Interest  of  the 
typical  consumer  who  Is  In  no  poeltlon  to 
litigate  in  his  own  behalf.  Forbidding  the 
staff  to  engage  In  advocacy  for  small  con- 
sumer interests  kills  any  meaningful  con- 
sumer prot«ctlon. 

"Utility  rate  caaea  are  trial-type  hearings 
where  effective  advocacy  will  maximize  the 
strength  and  minimize  the  weakness  of  each 
position  so  that  the  regulatory  authority 
will  be  helped  to  understand  all  sides  fully. 
Any  procedural  arrangement  that  destroys 
or  weakens  the  advocacy  for  one  major  In- 
terest partially  defeats  the  fundamental  p\ir- 
pose  of  a  rate  case.  The  Commlaelon's  pro- 
cedural ort^er  seriously  Imp.ilred  the  advocacy 
for  the  main  consumer  Interest.  The  staff  Is 
forbidden  to  sene  as  advocate  for  the  In- 
terest. Bell  is  permitted  to  be  an  advocate 
for  a  preconceived  position  and  to  take  a 
conventional  adversary  position  but  the  staff 
ts  not.  All-out  advocacy  on  one  side  Is  not 
matched  by  all-out  advocacy  on  the  other 
aide.  Instead,  the  staff — the  constmier  pro- 
tector— Is  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
middle  position,  a  hybrid  position,  a  referee. 

"What  an  astonishing  spectacle  with  Bell's 
battery  of  lawyers  and  experts  on  one  side 
fully  committed  to  fighting  for  that  side  but 
no  one  to  engage  in  frank  advocacy  for  the 
interests  of  mllllon.s  of  consumers  on  the 
other  side."  (Part  H,  pp.  402-3.) 

Bess  Myerson  Grant.  Commissioner  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  for  the  City  of  New  York,  tes- 
tified that  "Indeed,  at  this  very  moment 
(July  9) .  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mlralon  Is  meeting  with  ATiT  officials  to 
hear  Bell's  plea  that  It  be  given  another  huge 
Jump  in  its  allowable  Interstate  earnings. 
There  Is  no  one  else  In  the  room.  The  pro- 
cee<Ung  Is  closed  to  the  public. 

Two  years  ago,  ATftT  was  granted  an  In- 


crease In  it*  Interstate  of  return  to  a  range 
of  7  per  cent  to  7>4  per  cent.  The  new  rates 
to  consumers  set  at  that  time  have,  however, 
brought  In  profits  at  a  rate  of  well  over  8 
per  cent.  So  Bell  wanu  to  keep  all  this  new 
money.  (Part  VIA,  pp.  1663.) 

The  Impact  in  dollar  terms,  of  minimal 
changes  In  Bell's  rale  of  return  was  pointed 
up  by  David  C.  Pullerton,  executive  man- 
ager of  the  National  Telephone  CooperuUve 
Aasociatlou : 

"As  an  example  of  the  magnitude  of  Bell 
operations.  If  Bell's  overall  rate  of  return 
could  be  lowered  by  one  tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  that  is  from  7.8  per  cent  to  7.5  per 
cent,  we  would  be  talking  of  an  annual  re- 
duction of  $70  million  per  year  in  consumer 
telephone  bills." 

Analysis  of  Bell's  rate  of  return  shows 
great  disparity,  bearing  out  Mr.  Pullerton's 
point  that  "when  utility  revenue  require- 
ments need  to  be  met.  they  can.  It  seems, 
most  easily  be  garnered  by  spreading  them 
over  vast  multitudes  of  unorganlaed.  un- 
represented, usually  unsuspecting  small  rate- 
payers." The  siunmary  of  Bell's  Interstate 
earnings  for  a  study  period  Just  prior  to 
Institution  of  the  FCC's  rate  Investigation 
shows  that,  although  the  overall  rate  of  re- 
turn was  7.5  per  cent,  the  rate  of  return 
on  various  types  of  service  ranged  from  0  3 
percent  to  10.1  per  cent,  the  latter  for  wide 
area  telephone  service  (WATS).  Bell  earned 
a  rate  of  return  of  10  per  cent  on  message 
toll  telephone  service — typical  residential 
long  distance  calls.  In  contrast,  the  rate  of 
return  was  only  2.9  per  cent  on  teletype 
writer  exchange  service  (TWZ),  which  Is 
subject  to  competition  from  Western  Union's 
Telex  service,  lA'Vo  for  Bell's  telegraph  grade 
private  line  (such  as  a  stock  ticker — Western 
Union  competes  with  Bell  for  this  business) 
and  only  0.3  per  cent  for  TEXPAK  (bulk 
conununlcatloos  circuitry  rented  by  Bell  to 
subscribers) ,  a  service  which,  unlike  residen- 
tial service,  is  subject  to  competition  from 
private  microwave  systems.  (Part  n,  pp.  397, 
401,415.) 

Power  of  the  Counsel 

The  hearing  brought  out  the  Inherent 
weakness  In  present  regulatory  procedure  aa 
the  following  colloquy  Indicates: 

"Senator  Metcalf:  Let  me  ask  you.  Tou 
were  on  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Sup- 
pose your  staff  came  In  and  made  a  recom- 
mendation, and  you  didn't  follow  that  rec- 
ommendation, as  la  quite  appropriate.  Who 
decides  whether  or  not  that  decision  shall 
be  appealed  to  the  appellate  court?  Can  the 
staff  appeal  It? 

"Mr.  Connole:  The  ataff  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  cannot  appeal;   no  sir. 

"Senator  Metcalf:  Of  course  not.  Who 
makes  that  decision? 

"Mr.  Connole:  It  Is  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
The  Natural  Gas  Act  doesn't  contemplate  It. 

"Senator  Metcalf:  So  there  isn't  any  coun- 
sel in  there  to  decide  that  that  matter  should 
be  appealed  to  the  court,  is  there? 

"Mr.  Connole:  That  Is  correct."  (Part  IV,  p. 
821.) 

Another  former  member  of  the  FPC, 
Charles  Ross,  emphasized   the  same  point: 

"Mr  Ross:  You  see.  Senator,  one  of  the 
critical  factors  In  this  whole  game  Is  the 
staff's  position  If  there  are  no  Intervenors. 
If  the  staff  all  by  Itself  opposes  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  Coounission  overrules  staff, 
staff  Is  completely  helpless  to  do  anything 
about  the  Commission's  decision  if  there  are 
no  other  interveners  because  the  staff  can- 
not  appeal  a  case."  (Part  III.  p.  636.) 

The  New  York  Legislature's  Committee  on 
Consumer  Protection  noted  another  pro* 
cedural  shortcoming  In  Its  interim  report: 

"There  are  numerous  dUBculties  confront- 
ing opponents  of  a  rate  Increase  because  of 
other  procedural  regulations.  Testimony  re- 
vealed that  In  contrast  with  other  admin- 
istrative hearings.  Interested  parties  have  no 
subpoena  power."  (Part  VIB,  p.  1733.) 


Bess  Myerson  Grant,  Consumer  Counselor 
for  the  City  of  New  York  urged  that  "in 
order  to  faclUUtte  this  vital  information 
retrieval  function,  the  Counsel  should  be 
vested  with  subpoena  power — so  that  It  need 
not  be  dependent  on  possibly  hostile  regula- 
tory agencies  or,  worse,  for  representations 
by  Imlustxy  officials."  The  Counsel,  testified 
Mrs.  Grant,  "must  have  the  power  to  ini- 
tiate proceedings,  as  well  as  the  power  to 
Intervene  In  proceedings  which  are  already 
pending  before  some  court  or  regulatory  com- 
mission." (Part  VI.  p.  1655).  S  mllarly.  At- 
torney Berlin  of  Consumers  Federation  of 
America  testified  that.  "Owing  to  the  grossly 
understaffed  status  of  most  reg^ulatory  com- 
missions It  Is  essential  that  the  Consumer 
Counsel  be  given  the  ability  to  Initiate  ac- 
Uon."  (Part  VIA.  p  1473.)  FPC  Chairman 
White  also  recommended,  on  behalf  of  the 
FPC.  that  the  Counsel  "be  given  the  au- 
thority to  initiate  complaints."  (Part  II,  p. 
299.) 

PCC  Commissioner  Cox  testified  that  the 
Counsel  "should  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  personnel  from  other  agen- 
cies," that  It  would  be  "highly  desirable  for 
the  Office  of  Consumers'  Counsel  to  be  in- 
dependently and  adequately  staffed."  (Part 
II,  p.  272.)  Dr  Arthur  A.  Brown  of  Arthur 
D.  Little.  Inc..  noting  that  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  "Is  one  In  which  snow 
Is  easily  blown  about"  suggested  that  the 
Counsel  staff  Include  personnel  "fully  quali- 
fied in  data  processing,"  lest  the  Counsel 
"find  his  efforts  to  get  information  and  use 
it  frustrated  by  what  looks  like  technological 
difficulties,  but  which  may  in  fact  be  non- 
cooperative."   (Part  VIA,  page  1484.) 

Attorney  Berlin  of  the  Consumers  Federa- 
tion of  America  emphasized  that  the  legal 
Independence  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
should  be  clearly  established: 

"The  legal  Independence  of  the  Consumer 
Counsel  ahould  also  clearly  be  established. 
As  you  probably  know,  unless  there  Is  a  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment la  the  official  legal  representative  of 
Government  agencies.  Moreover,  appeals  may 
not  be  taken  either  to  the  court  of  appeals 
or  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's responsibility  applies  not  only  to  ap- 
peals in  Federal  courts  but  In  State  courts 
as  well. 

"We  suggest  that  it  la  most  appropriate.  If 
not  eaaentlal.  that  the  Consumer  Counsel  be 
relieved  of  these  restrictions.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  often  will  be  desirous  of  chal- 
lenging the  actions  of  Government  agencies, 
It  is  Imperative  that  he  be  his  own  master 
Insofar  as  the  form  and  extent  of  litigation 
Is  concerned."  (Part  VIA.  p.  1472.) 

General  Manager  Radln  of  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  (Part  VIA,  p. 
1453.)  and  the  Honorable  Andrew  BlemiUer. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation,  of  AFL- 
CIO  (Part  VIA.  p.  1634.)  noted  the  need  for 
representation  of  the  broad  public  Interest 
In  environmental  protection,  an  area  which, 
according  to  the  Interpretation  of  Chairman 
Seaborg  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Ccnnmlsslon. 
the  Counsel  would  not — as  S.  607  was  origi- 
nally drafted — be  authorized  to  enter.  (Part 
II.  p,  447.) 

Attorney  Berlin  of  Consumers  Federation 
of  America  pointed  up  the  Importance  of 
Counsel  authority  to  appear  In  proceedings 
before  municipalities,  noting  that  In  Te.xas. 
for  example,  "all  of  the  rate  regulation  that 
now  exists  with  respect  to  the  private  utili- 
ties Is,  in  fact,  discharged  by  commissions 
operating  on  the  municipal  level,  by  munici- 
pal executives. 

"We  think  Ik  particularly  important  that 
when  private  utility  rates  are  established  by 
local  commissions  or  local  municipal  execu- 
tives, that  the  Consumer  Counsel  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  those  proceed- 
ings. It  would  seem  particularly  critical  on 
that  level,  because  of  the  real  paucity  of  any 
expertise  available  to  local  executive."  (Part 
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VIA    p    1471-1473.)    Ohio  U   another   State 
where  ''each  municipality  baa  the  legislative 
power   to  fix   the  rates   for  electric  service 
rendered  to  consumers  within  lU  corporate 
limits"  With  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion having  appellate  Jurisdiction,  as  well  as 
original  Jurisdiction  In  unincorporated  areas, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  D.  Bruce  Mans- 
field, president  of  Ohio  Edison. 
Grants   to  State  and  loctl  government 
NARUC  Witness  Bloom  proposed  as  an  al- 
ternative to  S.  607  that  "If  the  Congress  de- 
termines to  spend  money  In  this  area,  we 
believe  the  consumers  will  receive  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  per  dollar  by  the  establishment 
of   a  grant-in-aid   program   direct   to   those 
Slate   regulatory   commissions   requiring   fi- 
nancial assistance  to  strengthen  their  staffs." 
"In  other  words,  we  believe  that  consumer 
Interesu  can  best  be  protected  by  using  avail- 
able  Federal   funds   to   strengthen   existing 
commission,  rather  than  by  creating  another 
layer  of  government  bureaucracy  through  the 
establishment  of  Consumers'  Counsel  on  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  levels  as  proposed 
In  Title  I  of  the  bill." 

The  preponderant  testimony  before  the 
commission  shows  that  this  approach  would 
not  likely  lead  to  the  needed  creation  of  an 
adversary  role  within  the  State  commissions. 
The  action  of  Mr.  Bloom's  own  Pennsylvania 
commission  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  Pennsylvania  Commission  successfully 
opposed  legislation  which  would  authorize  a 
consumer's  counsel  to  appear  In  ratemaklng 
proceedings.  It  denied  an  attorney  for  pro- 
testants  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  ac- 
cess to  staff  studies  on  Philadelphia  Electrlc's 
proposed  rate  Increase.  The  commission  sub- 
sequently approved  the  proposed  Increase  In 
full,  without  hearing  the  opponents'  presen- 
tation. Such  procedures  do  not  warrant  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The  flexibility  of  8.  607  was  underscored 
by  Michael  P.  Collins,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Municipal  Electric  Association  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; ^.  ^  .^  , 
"Mr.  Collins  r  Although  we  think  It  pref- 
erable that  the  SUtes  set  up  their  own  Office 
of  Utility  Onsumera'  Counsel,  we  like  the 
provisions  of  section  103  of  the  blU  which 
authorizes  the  United  States  Office  of  Utility 
Consumers'  Counsel  to  intervene  In  State 
and  local  proceedings  affecting  consumers 
Until  a  State  sets  up  Ita  own  Office,  such 
Intervention  Is  the  only  effective  help  con- 
sumers will  have  and  can  serve  to  stimulate 
the  lagging  States  to  do  something  them- 
selves." (Part  III,  p.  683.) 

A  Republican  State  legislator  from  Ohio, 
Hon.  George  E.  Mastics,  thought  help  from 
a  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  would  be  wel- 
come at  the  State  level : 

"Why  do  we  need  the  Metcalf  bill,  or  S.  607? 
Well,  first  we  need  It  In  those  areas  where 
States  will  not  act,  either  because  the  utility 
lobby  Is  so  powerful  they  cut  you  down  be- 
fore you  start,  or  because  the  SUtes.  for 
other  reasons,  have  not  gone  forward.  Aa  I 
understand  It,  In  607,  It  does  provide  that 
the  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  can  come  in 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion In  a  State  rate  matter.  There  should  be 
no  concern  about  him  Intruding  himself  Into 
State  affairs."  (Part  V,  p.  1307.) 

James  L.  Oakes.  former  attorney  general 
of  Vermont,  saw  long-iBnge  advantage  to 
the  grant  provisions: 

"Mr.  Oakes:  I  also  like  section  106  of  the 
act,  permitting  grants  to  State  and  local 
government  for  eetablleAilng  and  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  an  office  of  utility  con- 
sumers' counsel.  This  has  been  on  a  ca»e-to- 
case  basis.  It  Is  only  for  Individual  rate 
hearings,  and  the  like.  Our  Vermont  law  has 
provided  for  representative  of  the  public  for 
many  years  and  has  provided  for  the  funds 
to  pay  for  such  representation,  and  this  haa 
been  one  of  the  very  reasons  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  so  well  in  terms  of  Electric 
rates  as  previously  mentioned.  The  proposal 


of  section  106  would.  It  seems  to  me,  make 
It  even  easier,  and  make  It  possible  to  estab- 
lish not  Just  on  a  case-by-case  baslt  but 
have  an  establUhed  office  with  long-range 
thinking  that  la  necessarily  Involved."  (Part 
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Danville  (Va.)  Councilman  Carter  testified 
to  interference  from  New  York,  rather  than 
Washington,  in  discussing  American  Electric 
Power's  attempts  to  defeat  Danville's  bond 
issue  for  expansion  of  the  municipal  light 
plant: 

"I  think  there  Is  something  morally  rep- 
rehensible when  such  a  Juggernaut  of  a 
cartel  goes  into  a  municipality  and  under- 
takes to  confuse  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion that  U  not  true  or  which  Is  half  true 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  from  the  people 
who  own  as  asset  In  common  this  asset  for 
their  stockholders."  (Part  III,  page  545.) 

A  number  of  vrttnesses,  Including  Chairman 
Doub  of  the  Maryland  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, testified  that  the  bill  wouM  not 
encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  regulatory 
commission.  (Part  I,  p.  59.)  ,„♦,„„ 

"The  thing  that  I  see  in  this  blU  relating 
to  the  State  regulatory  agencies,"  testified 
Dr  Wlllett  of  the  Massachusetts  Consumers 
Council,  "18  that  It  gives  them  a  tremendous 
amount  of  assistance  In  doing  the  Job  t»i« 
really  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing.  I  thmk 
it  would  be  very  helpful  to  them." 

Grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  and 
universities 
The  provisions  of  S.  607  for  study  grants 
in  the  regulatory  field  drew  support  from 
numerous  witnesses,  including  spokesmen 
for  the  telephone  and  natural  gas  industries. 
Executive  Vice  President  Douglas  Gleason  of 
United  Utilities,  a  witness  for  the  U.S.  Inde- 
pendent Telephone  Association,  said: 

"The  fourth  objective  of  S.  607  deserves 
support.  Regulators  and  manager  of  utUlty 
companies  alike  should  welcome  supported 
studies  of  regulatory  matters.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  all  concerned  If  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  objectives  of  utility  regula- 
tion could  be  achieved.  It  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  useful  to  explore  ways  to  achieve 
these  objectives  more  efficiently  and  nwre 
effectively."  (Part  rv,  p.  1035.)  .  .,„. 

William  Crowley,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Gas  Association,  testified 

'*It  would  be  wonderful  If  we  could  do 
something  to  stimulate  pubUc  utUlty  depart- 
ments or  teaching  public  uUUty  courses  in 
our  major  universities,  because  we  need  a 
backlog  of  people  both  In  our  utility  com- 
panies and  in  our  regulatory  staffs  .  .  . 

"Unfortunately,  there  is  an  extreme  pau- 
city of  utlUty  economic  expertise  in  univer- 
sities VlrtuaUy  no  universities  possess  public 
UtUlty  departments  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  students  In  public  utility  economic 
and  related  concepts."  (Part  IV,  pp.  874,  793.) 
Mr  Crowley  noted  the  difficulty  which  the 
gas  industry  and  regulatory  agencies  have 
in  finding  people  with  training  and  Interest 
in  public  utility  matters.  So  did  Defense 
Department  spokesman  Wagner: 

"One  of  the  most  difficult  areas  to  fill  U  a 
lob  in  the  utUlty  area,  primarily  because 
the  people  who  are  experienced  In  the  field 
are  making  far  more  than  the  Government 
could  offer  them.  There  Is  no  question  about 
It  And  No.  2.  the  opportunities  to  gain  ex- 
perience in  this  field  are  extremely  limited. 
(Part  V,  p.  1187.) 

Charles  Roes,  vrith  experience  as  both  a 
Federal  and  State  regulator,  now  teaching, 
bad  this  observation: 

"Furthermore,  so  far.  for  aU  intents  and 
purposes,  I  have  managed  to  avoid  becoming 
too  involved— with  too  many  utility  clients. 
This  Is  a  fact  that  I  desire.  I  have  turned 
down  some  and  I  have  done  this  because  It 
allows  me  to  teach  a  little  more  obJecUvely. 
I  think*  But  this  Is  why  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  this  blU,  by  providing  some  assist- 


ance to  the  unlverslUes,  to  lecturers,  to  peo- 
ple who  want  to  speclaUze  In  the  study  of 
regulation,  people  who  want  to  make  con- 
structive criticisms  of  regulation,  would  en- 
able them  to  continue  to  do  so  without  the 
necessity  of  seekUig  clients,  either  public  or 
private  power  clients.  The  pubUc  might 
thereby  gain  something  In  objectivity  from 
these  people."  (Part  HI.  p.  626.) 

"Second,  I  want  to  strongly  endorse  Title 
I  SecUon  107  and  Section  108.  For  many 
years  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  re- 
search coming  out  of  our  unlverslUes  on  the 
economics  of  pubUc  utilities  has  been  woe- 
fuUy  lacking.  As  you  know,  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  research  effort  Is  directed  where 
there  Is  financial  support.  The  private  sector 
of  the  UtUlty  industry  has  given  virtually 
no  support  to  research  efforts  In  universities 
on  the  economic  aspect  ot  the  Industry.  One 
can  only  wonder  why.  Have  they  been  afraid 
to  let  the  cold  unbiased  eye  of  the  aca- 
demic researcher  toke  a  good  look  at  their 
operations,  rates,  structure,  and  other  areas  - 
As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  money  that  the 
private  sector— lOU's— has  spent  at  the  uni- 
versity level,  has  largely  been  of  a  public 
relations  type.  (Part;  VIA.  p.  1490.) 

The  executive  director  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  Systems  Group,  Robert  O.  Marrltz. 
questioned  the  scholarship  of  some  of  the 
university  research  and  writing  financed  by 
utUltles: 

"At  sections  107  and  109-11  provision  Is 
made  for  grants  to  be  furnished  to  college, 
universities  and  nonprofit  corporations  for 
the  purpose  of  making  studies  and  reports 
relating  to  regulation  and  decisions  regarc- 
ing  consumers  In  fields  of  energy  and  com- 
munication. This  seems  appropriate.  In  that 
there  appears  to  be  very  UtUe  research  anu 
study  presently  being  conducted  on  the  elec- 
tric industry.  NormaUy  the  System  Group 
would  not  be  concerned  about  the  scholarly 
research  In  the  uUUty  field,  but  for  the  re- 
cent publication  of  a  book  entitled  Mid- 
Contlnent  Area  Power  Planners,'  by  w. 
Stewart  Nelson,  and  published  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Public  UttUties,  Division  of  Research, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
at  Michigan  State  Unlverlsty. 

"Very  briefly,  the  book  seems  to  \is  to  be 
an  unscholarly,  superficial  and  often  Inaccu- 
rate source  of  Information  on  the  history  and 
present  development  of  power  supply  In  «ie 
Missouri  Basin,  as  I  hope  to  demonstrate  be- 
low .  .  ."  (Part  n.  p.  418.) 

"Mr   Turner:  May  I  Interrupt  your  testi- 
mony to  ask  you  a  Uttie  bit  about  thla  In- 
stitute of  PubUc  UtUlties? 
"Mr.  Marrits:  Yes. 

"Mr  Turner:  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  aU  of  the  Industry  members,  members 
of  the  Institute's  advisory  committee  are  of- 
ficers of  investor-owned  gas,  electric  and 
telephone  utilities? 

"Mr.  Marrttz:  That  U  my  understanding: 
yes. "  (Part  n,  p.  431.) 

FCC  Commissioner  Cox  testified  that  the 
blU's  study  grant  provisions  would  create 
new  interest  In  the  utUlty  area: 

"There  would  be  the  stimuUtlon  to  young 
people,  and  to  others,  to  develop  a  speclall- 
Mtlon  m  this  field,  which  could  supplement 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done."  (Part  n,  p. 

279.) 

Model  laws 

FPC  Chairman  White  warmly  endorsed  a 
companion  role  of  the  Counsel,  that  of  pre- 
paring model  laws :  , 

"The  responsibilities  of  the  Consumers 
Counsel  for  the  preparation  of  legislative 
reoommendatione  and  model  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  are  of  vital  Importance  in  protecting 
the  economic  Intereste  of  utiUty  consumere. 
In  Its  role  as  proponent  of  legteUtton.  the 
Counsel  has  a  slgnlflcwit  opportunWy  to 
focus  legislative  attention  on  unmet  con- 
sumers needs  and  to  point  out  statutory 
changes  which  would  create  a  niore  sensitive 
regulatory  framework."  (P<art  n,  p.  292.) 
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VemAnfs  former  Attorney  General  Oikes 
told  bow  the  model  Uw  section  of  S.  607 
would  hiive  been  helpful  to  Vermont  oOclals : 

"Mr.  Oakes:  Certainly  the  proposition  of 
model  laws  for  utility  r«fulatton«  contained 
in  secUon  113  U  highly  desirable.  I  think  It  is 
particularly  so.  having  aselsted  Commissioner 
Ross  when  he  designed  our  long-range  legls- 
UUve  program  back  in  1959  and  1900.  But  we 
have  no  model  laws  on  which  to  base  our 
legtslaUve  proposals.  This  Is.  after  all.  an 
esoteric  Held,  the  specialized  knowledge  of 
w^jlch  Is  largely  confined  to  a  few  private 
and  a  few  public  lawyers,  economists,  and 
engineers.   (Part  HI.  p.  6X7). 

Approp'^iatxona  authorized 

The  authorised  appropriation  celling  for 
8.  607  would  amoitnt  to  one  tenth  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  annual  gross  operating 
revenues  for  all  utilities,  as  defined  in  the 
Act.  Those  revenues.  In  1987,  totalled  approxi- 
mately MO  billion  dollars.  At  that  level  the 
annual  appropriation  authorizations  for 
S  607  would  be  MO  billion.  Because  of  the 
growth  of  the  regulated  industries,  the  au- 
thorisation would  increase  by  approximately 
eight  per  cent  {%S2  million)  annually. 

Because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  utility  re- 
ports. It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  how  much 
utilities  spend  on  preparing  and  presenting 
their  cases. ''One  witness.  Mayor  WUUam 
Hunt,  president  of  the  Montana  Consumers 
Council,  reported  that  Montana  Power  spent 
an  estimated  6300.000  In  Its  1968  rate  case 
(Part  I.  p.  151).  Several  witnesses  testified 
that  utlUty  advertising  and  public  relations 
expenditures  rose  during  rate  cases  and  mu- 
nlclptU    bond   election. 

The  appropriation  authorisation— one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  gross  revenue — Is 
comparable  to  utIUty  contributions,  which 
many  commissions  permit  to  l)e  Included  In 
operating  expenses.  (Detailed  description  of 
this  practice  In  Plorida  appears  In  Part  6A 
(p.  1495-0)  and  In  a  March  1969  series  of 
articles  In  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Part  6A, 
(beginning  on  page  1511).  In  a  30  September 
letter  to  Senator  Metcalf  which  arrived  too 
late  for  inclusion  In  the  printed  record. 
Chalrmsin  John  Nasslkas  reported  that  total 
donation  of  major  electric  compsmles  In  1968 
totalled  $20,139,000  Revenues  were  619.539- 
000.000.  Thus  donations  amounted  to  slightly 
more  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
revenue. 

Senator  Gurney  said  (Part  VI.  p.  1496  ) 
that  utility  contributions  are  "so  negligible," 
as  to  be  undeserving  of  consideration,  unless 
principle  Is  Involved,  and  too  small  to  be 
significant  to  customers.  By  that  reasoning, 
the  comparable  authorization  for  S.  607  Is 
too  modest  to  dispute. 

Txruc  n — PUBLIC  iNroaitA-noN 

Adequate  and  timely  Information  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  regulatory  function.  A  regulator, 
before  he  can  determine  whether  an  expen- 
diture is  allowable  as  an  operating  expense 
or  as  part  of  the  rate  baas  first  has  to  know 
what  the  expenditure  is.  and  bow  It  Is  car- 
ried in  the  aooounts.  A  aarty  In  a  rate  case, 
such  as  a  repressnta Uve  of  the  consumers, 
needs  the  same  informatlou. 

As  with  Title  I,  NARUC  and  the  trade  as- 
sociations of  the  Investor-owned  utilities  op- 
posed Title  II.  wtiicb  aas  supported  by  Fed- 
eral aod  other  witnesses.  Mr  Bloom,  NARCC, 
spokesman  and  Pennsylvania  oommlssion 
chairman,  testified  that  Title  n  "would  im- 
pose an  enormous  and  unnecessary  burden 
on  the  PPC  and  the  FCC  .  .  ."  and  that  "sub- 
stantially all  o<  the  Information  called  for 
by  TiUe  n  <tf  tbe  bUl  U  available  to  the 
public  today."  (Part  U.  pp   224.  226.) 

Mr.  Vennard  of  Bdison  Electric  Institute 
said  that  "regulatory  oonunlsalons  should,  of 
course,  have  available  to  tbem  all  informa- 
tion necessary  for  them  to  do  their  job.  Much 
of  these  data  are  of  a  highly  technical  nature 
which  the  general  public  may  not  be  able 
to  Interpret  properly."   (Part  IV.  p.  902.) 


Informing    eommtttion*    not    the    tcmc    <is 
in/ormlnjr   public 

NARUC  and  the  Industry  trade  associa- 
tions stressed  the  importance  of  providing 
the  commis!<ions  with  Informatjon  held  nec- 
essary for  regulation.  Other  witnesses  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  providing  the 
public  with  Information,  in  understandable 
form,  on  a  comparative  basis  and  In  a  timely 
manner.  As  Chairman  White  of  the  PPC 
testified: 

"The  commission  agrees  »llh  the  basic 
premise  of  TlUe  II  of  S.  607  that  adequate 
and  readily  available  Information  Is  essential 
for  effective  utility  regulation  and  Is  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  providing  the 
public  vi-ith  understandable  and  readily  com- 
parable data  concerning  the  finances  and 
operations  of  electric  utilities,  licensees  and 
natural  gas  companies.  "  (Part  II,  p.  293.) 

Defense  Department  witness  Wagner  em- 
phasized the  difficulty  of  obtaining  needed 
information  about  utilities,  despite  the  con- 
siderable resources  of  his  client: 

"We  are  very  much  In  favor  of  those  sec- 
tions of  the  bin  dealing  with  the  Information 
to  be  supplied  by  the  utIUty.  The  most  diffi- 
cult job  we  have  in  defending  a  utility  cace 
or  prosecuting  a  complaint  case  against  any 
utility  Is  obtaining  information  from  a 
utility. 

"In  those  instances  where  we  have  been 
able  to  get  cost  information,  we  have  been 
much  more  successful.  This  has  cotne  about 
often  by  hook  or  crook  methods,  even  using 
trickery  to  get  the  Information,  but  we  have 
been  much  more  successful  In  those  In- 
stances, and  wa  heartily  endorse  those  aec- 
Uons  of  the  bill  dealing  with  Information 
requirements."  (Part  V.  p.  1181  ) 

AT&T  wrote  the  subcommittee  that  the 
InXonoatlon  specified  in  S.  607  "could  be 
utilized  by  utility  consumers  If  made  avcil- 
able  to  them." 

"The  question  of  whether  legislation  la 
oeoessary  arises  again,  however,  for  with  few 
exception  the  informaUon  specified  In  the 
bill  Is  already  reported  to  regulators  in  the 
telecommunicatioiu  industry."  (Part  IV.  p. 
1113.) 

AT&T  like  other  industry  witnesses  and 
NARUC.  thus  regarded  as  sufficient  the  pro- 
vision of  information  to  oommusions,  rather 
than  the  public.  The  record  before  the  sub- 
committee shows  the  insufficiency  of  inform- 
ing only  com  ml  salons. 

For  example.  AT&T  stated  that  "in  addition 
to  its  annual  report,  all  duly  filed,  preserved 
and  available  under  FCC  rules  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  "a  monthly 
statement  of  the  earnings  of  each  Bell  sys- 
tem associated  cotnpany  Is  furnished  by  the 
FOC  to  and  at  the  request  of  NARUC  for 
distribution  to  the  State  coounl&slon".  (Part 
IV.  p.  1113.)  SUte  Senator  Howell  told  how- 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  these  monthly  re- 
ports from  either  the  Chesapeake  and  Poto- 
mac Telephone  Company  or  the  Virginia 
Stale  Corporation  Ounmisslon: 

"I  wrote  and  asked  the  State  Corporation 
Commission  to  get  me  one  year's  monthly 
reports  so  I  could  attempt  to  get  a  CPA  to 
tell  me  what  was  in  this  report,  because  I 
saw  aome  interesting  figures  that  I  did  not 
understand,  like  8  something  per  cent. 

"I  was  called  up  to  the  SCC  and  met  with 
representatives  of  C.&P.  and  they  spent  two 
hours  explaining  to  me  why  I  did  not  want 
this  form.  It  was  not  really  relevant.  Well. 
I  told  tbem  I  did.  Tbe  SCC  wrote  me  back 
saying  that  they  were  not  going  to  require 
the  C  &  P  to  furnish  it.  It  was  an  Internal 
report  on  their  finances,  and  the  C  &  P  gen- 
eral counsel  wrote  me  and  told  me  that  they 
were  no",  going  to  furnish  It.  I  am  a  State 
Senator  and  I  am  interested  in  these  things. 
And  so  I  have  no  way  at  the  present  time  of 
getting  the  financial  picture  not  only  of  who 
owns  the  stock,  but  what  tbe  earnings  are." 
(Part  I.  pp.  110-1.) 

Senator  Howell  further   testified   that    he 


had  called  public  attention  to  rate  dispari- 
ties under  which  It  was  cheaper  to  call 
Toronto.  Canada  than  another  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. Tbe  Information  showing  this  rate 
disparity  had  been  printed  on  the  telephone 
book's  inside  cover.  After  he  publicized  the 
rate  disparity  the  telephone  company  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  putting  Information 
on  long-distance  rates  In  the  phone  book. 
(Part  I.  pp.  99.  106.  110.  111.) 

Dr.  WiUett  of  the  Maasachu&etU  Consum- 
ers' Council  testified  that  Information  filed 
by  utilities  with  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion "is  not  disseminated  to  the  public,  and 
the  public  does  not  realize  It  Is  there."  At- 
torney Hesse  of  the  Philadelphia  Community 
Legal  Services  testified  that  "my  clients  are 
unable  to  acquire  the  necessary  experts  and 
the  PUC  will  not  share  the  work  product  of 
lU  staff  with  us.  (Part  V.  p.  1262.)  The  New 
York  Legislature's  C^ommlttee  on  Consumer 
Protection  found  It  "difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  Interested  parties  to  examine  the 
basic  reports,  figures  and  memoranda  of  both 
the  UtlUty  and  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion." (Part  VIB.  p.  1733.) 

Miami  City  CJommlssloner  Maurice  Ferre 
testified  that  Florida  Power  it  Light  refused 
to  open  Its  books  to  the  City  of  Miami,  and 
that  the  Florida  Public  Service  Commission 
denied  the  City  of  Miami's  petition  to  look 
at  the  company's  books  and  records.  (Part 
VIA.  p.  1551.)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Florida  has  brought  action  to  at- 
tempt to  get  direct  access  to  utility  records, 
so  that  they  may  be  studied  and  evaluated. 
(Pan  VIA.  p.  1491.) 

Ohio  State  Representative  George  E. 
Mastics  testified  that  tbe  bill's  provision  for 
"a  central  information  center  where  this 
utility  loformatlon  can  be  reached  by  any- 
oue"  is  "one  of  its  dnest  points,  because  this 
is  where  I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  and 
our  commission  has  had  difficulty  In  trying 
to  find  out  what  is  the  corporate  and  rate 
structure  of  these  utilities."  (Part  V.  p  1307  ) 
Arizona  Corporation  Commissioner  Herbert 
testified  that  "the  provisions  of  Title  11  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition  and  distribution 
of  information  relating  to  utilities  will  sub- 
stantially help  the  commission  keep  abreast 
of  trends  In  tbe  public  utIUty  Industry  .  .  . 
(and)  compare  tbe  operations  of  its  utili- 
ties against  nationwide  performance."  (Part 
I,  p.  60.  ) 

James  Richardson,  associate  professor  of 
Finance  at  tbe  University  of  Florida  and 
former  mayor  of  Gainesville,  testified  that 
the  value  of  Title  II  to  public  officials,  re- 
searchers, security  analysts  and  many  others 
would  be  tremendous.  "While  some  may 
argue  that  tbe  records  and  data  are  In  the 
hands  of  the  various  commissions  and  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlsslon,  the  cold  hard 
fact  is  that  frequently  Important  data,  such 
as  that  provided  for  In  this  section,  are  sim- 
ply not  available  or  if  available,  only  after 
long  and  expensive  search  and  complex  ac- 
counting and  financial  adjustment."  (Part 
VI.  p.  1481.) 

Tbe  large  utility  companies,  testified  Mr. 
Shapp  of  Pennsylvania: 

"Have  dozens,  in  some  cases  hundreds  of 
persons  working  on  their  books  and  they 
keep  one  set  of  books  in  one  department  and 
another  set  in  another,  and  there  are  few 
people  who  know  the  key  of  putting  all  of 
these  records  together. 

"So  they  keep  the  two  sets  of  books,  but 
If  you  try  to  pry  Into  these,  either  set  of 
books,  you  have  to  go  back  raaUy  to  the 
source  of  tbe  data  that  la  buried  In  some 
department  and  that  source  is  very  seldom 
re\-ealed  at  tbe  hearings,  or  even  In  their 
records."  (Part  V.  p.  1344.)  Another  Pennsyl- 
vania witness.  Attorney  Hesse  of  Philadelphia 
Community  Legial  Services,  noted  that  "the 
PhUodelphla  Electric  Company's  books  have 
not  been  examined  by  tbe  PUC  staff  for  at 
least  4  years  and  no  detaUed  audit  of  the 
company 'a  books  has  ever  been  conducted 
by  the  PUC.  In  the  present  case,  we  find  our- 
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selves  dealing  with  books  which  have  lieen 
certified  by  an  accounting  firm  which  has 
been  convicted  of  fraud  m  connection  with 
Its  certification  for  another  corporation." 
(Part  V.  p.  1262.) 

NARUC  Witness  Bloom's  statement  that 
"substantially  all  of  the  InfM-matlon  caUed 
for  by  "nue  II  of  the  blU  is  a\'Rllable  to  the 
public  today"  was  subverted  by  a  statement 
of  the  Nevada  Public  Service  Commission 
which  he  himself  put  in  the  hearing  record. 
That  statement,  according  to  Mr.  Bloom,  "Is 
very  much  In  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  National  AssodaUon  ot  Regulatory 
UiUlty  Commissioners." 

Tbe  Nevada  sUtemcnt  held  requests  for  In- 
formation In  three  of  the  categories  "both 
unreasonable  and  presumptuous"  for  anyone 
"less  well  informed  than  State  regulatory 
commissions,  whose  dally  business  It  Is  to 
know  and  understand  the  circumstances  of 
every  utility  they  regulate  .  .  ."  Information 
m  nine  of  the  categories  admittedly  had  to 
be  obtained  from  utUlty  annual  reports  or 
Congressional  request  to  Federal  regulatory 
agencies.  The  Nevada  Commission  said  that 
most  of  the  remaining  Information  requested 
was  unimportant,  or  strictly  a  State  affair. 
The  commission  warned  especially  against 
publication  of  information  about  rate  base, 
a  matter  "beyond  the  comprehension  of  most 
consumers."  The  all-important  matter  or  rat* 
base  Is  one  "for  determination  at  the  regula- 
tory level  by  commissions  who  are  the  sole 
experU  in  a  position  to  be  adequately  In- 
formed and  to  pass  InteUlgent  judgment. 
(Part  U.  pp.  226-230.)  Apparently  in  the  view 
of  NARUC  and  the  Nevada  commission  the 
public  Is  on  Its  own  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion about  regulated  utlUtles  and.  anyway, 
possesses  neither  sufficient  Information  or 
intelligence  to  make  proper  judgments. 
Present  availabiUty  of  information  caUed 

2  for  In  Title  n  regarding  electric  power  and 

3  natural  gas  pipeline  companies  appears  in 
X  Part  II,  pp.  492-496.  Chairman  White  testi- 
fied that  of  the  24  specific  InformaUon  items 
m  S.  607  as  Introducsed.  10  or  so  are  already 
published  periodically,  a  half  dozen  or  so  are 
on  fonns  that  are  already  available,  without 
any  change  In  reporting  by  the  companies, 
and  another  half  doeen  or  so  "would  require 
some  change  In  commission  and  company 
procedures."  (Part  n,  p.  319.)  The  FPC  does 
not  publish  or  collect  statistics  on  gas  dis- 
tribution companies,  as  (Congressman  Kck- 
hardt  learned  from  Chairman  White  of  the 
FPC  when  Congressman  Eckhardt  was  at- 
tempting to  obtain  basic  data  about  gas  com- 
panies In  his  district.  (Part  tl.  p.  347.)  In- 
deed, even  the  American  Oas  Association 
could  not  provide  the  Subcommittee  with 
basic  financial  statistic,  the  return  on  com- 
mon stock  equity,  of  Individual  gas  distribu- 
tion companies.  (Part  IV.  p.  816.)  In  th« 
landmark  Hope  Natural  Oas  case,  in  which 
the  U.S.  Supreme  (Ourt  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine of  "end  result"  In  1944.  the  Court  stated 
that  "the  return  to  the  equity  owner  should 
be  commensurate  with  rettim  In  other  enter- 
prises having  corresponding  risks."  One  must 
wonder  how  both  conunLsslons  and  courts 
have  been  able  to  make  meaningful  determi- 
nations absent  basic  data  based  on  uniform 
reporting  standards. 

The  need  to  know  tpeeific  information 
provided  in  Utle  II 
Beneficial  Ownership 
NARUC  Witness  Bloom  foresaw  benefit  in 
knowing  who  beneficial  stockholders  of  utlU- 
tles are: 

.  .  We  coiild  take  a  much  better  look 
at  some  of  the  service  contracts  to  determine 
whether  those  beneficial  owners  have  service 
contracts  with  a  utiUty.  We  could  take  a 
mighty  hard  look  at  the  service  contract  to 
see  If  they  are  In  any  way  being  favored  as 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  large 
Interest  In  the  uUUty  which  was  not  dis- 
closed." (Part  n.  p.  267.) 


Similarly.  Frank  H.  King,  manager  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Municipal,  said  this  report- 
ing requirement  would  have  helped  his  city 
m  Its  effort  to  find  out  who  was  behind  a 
private  utlUty's  attempts  to  lease  and  sub- 
sequenUy  take  over  the  municipal  Ught  plant. 
"Such  constructive  legislation  (as  S.  607) 
would  have  been  of  great  Interest  and  value 
to  us  as  public  officials  at  the  time."  (Part 
III.  p.  658.) 

Certainly  the  FPC's  present  reporting  re- 
quirements on  security  holders  provide  scant, 
even  misleading,  information  as  may  be  seen 
from  excerpts  of  such  reports  filed  last  year 
by  Pennsylvania  and  Montana  electric  util- 
ities and' appearing  in  Part  I,  pp.   154-185. 
For  example,  Philadelphia  Electric  reported  ■ 
a  number  of  Investment  firms  and  Insurance 
companies    as    principal    stockholders.    No- 
where in  the  Form  1  report  to  the  FPC  is 
there  indication  of  the  substantial  financial 
and  directorate  ties  between  uUllUes,  banks. 
Insurance   companies,   and   railroads   as  de- 
veloped   by   the   Patman   Committee    (sum- 
marized,   as    regards    Philadelphia,    in   staff 
memorandiun.  Part  I.  pp.   153-3).  "Cede  & 
Co."— which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ruled  last  year  can  no  longer  be  used 
as  a  cover  lor  hiding  the  names  of  real  own- 
ers of  railroad  stock,  appears  as  one  of  the 
10  top  security  holders  of  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric.  On   the   other   hand.  Montana   Power 
states  that  It  does  not  know  who  the  top 
security  holders  are.  and  then  lists  street 
names    of    Investment    houses    which    are 
nominees  for  beneficial  o^-ners.  Figures  un- 
der the  final  column  of  the  FPC  report  form, 
cryptically  headed  "other,"  Ust  unexercised 
stock  option  held  by  Insiders.  It  is  impossible 
to  verify  the  nature  of  these  "other"  holdings 
by  reading  the  report,  and  It  is  likewise  im- 
possible to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
Individual  Insiders  benefit  from  these  hold- 
ings by  reading  the  entire  Form  1  reports, 
reports  to  stockholders  and  Form  4  reports  on 
insider  transactions  filed  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

Fees  for  Professional  Services 
A  number  of  witnesses  questioned  whether 
certain  tj-pes  of  uUUty  expenditures  should 
be  included  In  the  operating  expenses  which 
are  paid  by  customers.  S.  607  would,  of 
course,  in  no  way  impinge  on  the  prereoga- 
tlves  of  conmilsslons  which  determine  in- 
clusion or  exclusion  of  Items  from  operating 
expenses  and  rate  base.  S.  607  would  enable 
commissions  to  identify  such  expendlttires 
and  thus  make  their  judgment  based  on 
complete  information. 

Several  witnesses  discussed  utUlty  adver- 
tising, lobbying  and  the  retaining  of  pubUc 
officials,  in  relaUon  to  changes  In  rates  and 
law.  Among  them  was  Ohio  State  Represent- 
ative George  Mastics: 

"Why  shotild  they  advertise  or  sj>end  this 
kind  of  money?  I  think  the  reason  is  very 
obvious,  at  least  In  our  area,  with  respect  to 
the  utlUUes  that  tend  to  come  In  with  their 
rate  Increases. 

"No.  1.  they  want  to  soften  up  the  cus- 
tomer, subdue  the  customer,  and  convince 
him  that  they  have  kept  the  rates  down.  Tou 
see  these  television  commercials  with  a  hand 
o^-er  a  telephone  indicating  how  low  those 
rates  have  been.  That  is  our  money  paying 
for  these  advertisements,  and  It  is  unneces- 
sary. They  have  no  competition. 

"Then  even  at  the  State  level,  when  they 
go  around  and  wine  and  dine  the  legislators 
and  lobby  them,  whose  money  are  they  really 
spending?  They  are  spending  the  ratepayers' 
money. 

"The  point  I  woiUd  like  to  make  Is:  Un- 
less someone  comes  in  and  complains,  you 
reaUy  do  not  get  much  action  insofar  as  the 
Btixicturlng  of  rates  in  our  State."  (Part  V, 
p.  1305.) 

Mitchell  D.  Moore,  Osceola,  Arkansas,  city 
attorney,  described  Arkansas  Power  &  light's 
effort  to  cancel  the  city's  contract  for  whole- 


sale  power   with  the   Southwestern   Power 
Administration: 

"Throughout  most  of  the  history  of  this 
matter,  Arkansas  Power  ft  Ught  intensified 
its  newspaper  and  radio  advertising  to  infiu- 
ence  the  news  media.  It  was  In  some  measure 
successful  in  doing  bo.  It  U  my  firm  beUef 
and  conviction  that  no  pubUc  utility  should 
be  able  to  write  off  advertising  expense  to 
the  degree  and  to  the  extent  permitted  .  .  . 
The  power  companies  are  permitted  to  adver- 
tise in  the  paper  that  they  are  taxpaying 
pubUc  utiUties.  This  is  the  grossest  sort  of 
misleading  advertlsUig  ...  It  is  the  consumer 
who  pays  the  taxes."  (Part  V.  pp.  1224-5.) 

Another  Osceola  witness.  Mayor  Charles  H. 
Wlygul.  testified  that  "it  would  be  conserva- 
tive to  say  that  at  least  75  lawyers  are  em- 
ployed in  Arkansas  to  represent  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light  Co.  In  addition  to  this  num- 
ber, a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Arkansas  Legislature  who  are  attorneys  have 
represented  Arkansas  Power  ft  Light  Co." 

"Senator  Metcalf:  How  many  members 
does  the  Arkansas  Legislature  have? 

"Mr.  Moore:  They  have  100  members  of 
the  Hotise. 

"Senator  Metcalf:  Of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. How  many  in  the  Senate? 
"Mr.  Moore:  It  would  be  35. 
"Senator  Metcalf:  And  you  say  a  majority 
of  the  members  who  are  attorneys,  the  ma- 
jority of  attorneys  who  are  members  of  the 
legislature  represent  the  Arkansas  Power  & 
Light? 

"Mayor  Wlygul:  They  have  at  one  time  or 
another. 

"Senator  Metcalf:  Do  you  know  how  many 
members  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  are  at- 
torneys? 

"Mr.  Moore:  No.  sir;  I  do  not. 
"Senator  Metcalf:  Would  you  say  it  was  a 
substantial  ntimber? 

"Mayor  Wlygul:  It  Is  a  substantial  major- 
ity; I  would  say  a  majority  of  them"  (Part 
V.  pp.  1231-2.) 

W.  C.  MoCubbins,  Mayor  and  Council 
President  In  Danville.  Virginia,  described  the 
tactics  of  American  Electric  Power,  whose 
subsidiary  Appalachian  Power  attempted  to 
defeat  the  Danville  bond  issue  for  expansion 
of  its  municipal  power  plant: 

"The  attitude,  objectives  and  methods  of 
American  Electric  Power,  though  eomewbat 
more  sophisticated  than  those  of  Samuel  In- 
sull.  are  largely  the  same.  There  te  an  utterly 
ruthless,  completely  cynical  attitude  on  the 
part  of  this  company  to  use  unlimited 
amounts  of  money  taken  from  the  ratepay- 
ers to  monopolize,  to  restrain  trade,  and 
generally  to  confuse  and  cheat  the  public. 
The  statements  in  the  advertising  campaign 
waged  by  American  Electric  Power  in  Dan- 
viUe  deliberately  falsifying  a  oompartson  of 
power  costs  if  ptirchased  from  the  company 
to  the  costs  It  produced  by  DanviUe,  are  a 
shocking  and  Inescapable  example."  (Part 
m,  p.  607.) 

Another  Danville  witness,  one  who  sided 
with  American  Electric  Power  and  its  sub- 
sidiary, Appalachian  Power,  in  the  bond  is- 
sue dispute,  indicated  the  utility's  com- 
manding role  in  the  community: 

"Mr.  Turner;  Because  of  the  fact  that  H. 
K.  Port«r  was  one  of  Appalachian's  largest 
suppUers.  Appalachian  went  to  H.  K.  Pgfter 
and  said  why  do  you  not  help  out  those 
people  in  Danville. 

"Mr.  Stlnson:  That  Is  right,  and  we  were 
selfish  enotigh  to  want  to  take  It.  They  had  to 
go  some  place. 

"Mr.  Turner:  They  had  to  go  where  Appa- 
lachian suggested  they  go. 

"Mr.  Stlnson:  That  is  right.  That  Is  what 
we  need  In  Danville  and  that  justifies  the 
statement  I  made  here  that  Danville  needs 
Appalachian  a  whole  lot  more  than  AppaU- 
chlan  needs  us."  (Part  m,  p.  604.) 

Pennsylvania  witness  Shapp  tesUfled  that 
at  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  conven- 
Uon   Ust   year   "there   were   135   registered 
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lobbyists  for  that  convention,  and  almost  40 
per  cent  of  them  represented  utility  com- 
panies. This  did  not  include  those  who  did 
not  register  as  lobbyists.  (Part  V.  p.  1342.) 

Colloquy  during  Congressman  Eckhardt's 
tesUmony  dealt  with  reporte  that  there  were 
four  utility  lobbyists  per  state  Senator  dur- 
Ing  this  year's  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture— at  which  proposed  legislation  provid- 
ing for  utility  regulation  in  Texas  was  killed. 

Franchises 

Testimony  showed  that  utility  franchise 
arrangements  range  from  operation  without 
franchise   to  perpetual  rights: 

'Senator  Erwin:  Don't  the  telephone  com- 
p.tnies.  and  the  gas  companies  and  the  elec- 
tric power  companies  according  to  Texas  law 
operate  under  the  public  franchises  granted 
by  some  governmental  body? 

"Mr.  Eckhardt:  They  sometimes  do  and 
sometimes  dont.  For  instance,  the  telephone 
company  In  San  Marcus  operated  for  some 
20  years  without  a  franchise.  And  as  long  as 
no  one  sued  to  stop  It.  and  perhaps  even  If 
they  did.  the  company  may  continue  to  oper- 
ate '  (Part  n.  p.  350.) 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Osceola 
City  Attorney  Moore: 

"In  Arkansas,  we  have  a  situation  which 
makes  an  electric  franchise  from  a  munici- 
pality to  the  power  company  perpetual 
whether  or  not  the  municipality  intended  it 
to  be  so  •  (Part  V,  p.  1228.) 

Fuel  Costs 

The  original  language  of  Section  201  ib) 
(23)  provided  for  reporting  information  with 
respect  to  co*l  purchase  contracts  In  the 
manner  now  prescribed  by  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  The  need  for  broadening  this 
requirement  to  cover  all  fuels  was  empha- 
sized by  George  Spiegel,  counsel  of  the  Munic- 
ipal   Electric   Association   of   Massachusetts: 

"I  would  recommend  that  (paragraph  23) 
be  broadened  beyond  the  question  of  coal. 
to  cover  all  fuels.  I  would  also  recommend 
that  the  provision  be  worded  so  that  the 
Information  produced  and  disseminated  by 
the  Commission  Is  done  on  a  uniform,  a  unit 
basis — per  million  B.t.u..  for  example.  We 
bad  great  difficulty  when  we  started  to  try 
to  analyze  the  fuel  costs  of  the  New  England 
Electric  System,  what  those  costs  were  and 
why,  of  this  one  system,  which  appeared  to 
be  paying  considerably  higher  for  Its  fuel 
than  other  systems.  It  was  a  most  enormous 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort  to  dig  up  this 
Information  to  find  out  what  the  coal  was 
being  bought  for,  to  convert  cost  per  ton  into 
cost  per  million  B.t  u. — because  different 
types  of  coal  have  different  amounts  of  heat 
values — trying  to  compare  oil  with  coal  and 
gms  on  a  standard  basis.  .  .  We  Anally  came, 
after  literally  months  of  research  and  de- 
position, to  the  point  where  we  think  we 
understand  Just  what  the  coal  procurement 
practice  of  this  company  Is  and  how  it.  In 
our  view,  m.iy  be  deflcient."  (Part  III.  p. 
605  ) 

Pooling  Agreements 

Testimony  Indicated  that,  despite  the  Im- 
portance of  ptower  pooling  to  electric  re- 
liability, pooling  arrangements  are  sometimes 
extremely  casual.  Gary  Tabak.  assistant  staff 
counsel-engineer  for  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association,  testified  that  "In 
the  Northeast  many  people  have  tried  to 
learn  what  the  plaivs  of  certain  pools  were 
and  they  were  really  never  able  to  get  this 
Information.  The  utilities  said  they  do  It  by 
phone  and  this  is  the  way  these  agreements 
are  put  together."  (Part  III.  p   175  ) 

John  R.  Kelly,  director  of  public  utilities 
In  Gainesville.  Florida,  testined  as  to  the  dif- 
flculty  his  cl:y  had  In  discovering  the  terms 
of  a  pooling  agreement  Important  to  It: 

.  .  We  made  an  effort  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
ai  interconnection  agreement  between  Flor- 
ida Fower  Corporation  and  Florida  Power 
and  Light  Company.  Florida  Power  Corpora- 
tion said  It  was  on  Ale  with  the  Florida  Public 


Service  Commission,  but,  on  Inquiry,  the 
Commission  would  not  release  a  copy.  When 
Florida  Power  Corporation  finally  produced 
the  paper,  under  threat  ot  Federal  Power 
Commission  subpoena,  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
I'a  P*V  unsigned  memorandum  prepared 
by  Florida  Power  Corporation  and  never  re- 
viewed by  Florida  Power  &  Light  Company, 
and  in  this  shape  was  accepted  for  filing  by 
the  Florida  commission.  The  memorandum 
itself  was  Incomplete,  and  referred  to  so- 
called  left  overs  of  an  old  contract  and  verbal 
agreements.  Nobody,  from  the  president  of 
Florida  Power  Corporation  on  down,  could 
tell  us  what  these  left  Overs  and  verbal 
agreements  were,  nor  could  they  tell  us  the 
names  of  anyone  who  would  know.  Finally, 
the  company's  trial  counsel  laid  It  on  the 
line: 

"I  don't  know  and  I  aon't  know  anybody 
in  the  company  who  does  know.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  the  only  man  who  did  know  Is 
Mr.  McKean,  who  Is  dead."  (Part  IVA,  p. 
1508.) 

Robert  Marrltz,  executive  director  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group,  pointed  out 
the  particular  advantage  of  reports  on  pool- 
ing agreements  to  small   utility  systems: 

"Investor-owned  utilities  In  the  Missouri 
Basin  and  around  the  country  have  been  gen- 
erally unwilling  to  make  available  to  the 
smaller  systems  the  type  of  information 
which  would  be  provided  under  paragraph 
(34).  Particularly  thU  portion  of  S.  607 
would  be  helpful  to  fill  the  Information  gap 
which  exists  today — not  only  between  utili- 
ties and  their  retail  consumers,  but  also  be- 
tween larger  and  smaller  utiliues,  with 
which  the  larger  ones  are  too  often  unwill- 
ing to  share  economic  benefits."  (Part  II.  p. 
418.) 

Contributions  and  Donations 

The  FPC  requires  utilities  subject  to  lu 
reporting  requirements  to  Itemize  donations 
and  contributions,  and  to  enter  political  ex- 
penditures In  non-operating  accounts  Thus 
State  regulatory  commissions  can  readily 
Identify  and  exclude  expenditures  which  It 
believes  would  not  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers. Some  utilities  disregard  these  re- 
porting regulations.  Arizona  Corporation 
Commissioner  Herbert  testified  that  contri- 
butions are  lumped,  that  political  expendi- 
tures are  Included  among  donation,  in  op- 
erating expense  accounts  (Part  I.  p.  73  )  The 
witness  for  the  New  Day  for  Danville  Com- 
mittee testified  that  Appalachian  Power  a.  i 
American  Electric  Power  made  no  contribu- 
tions to  it.  (Part  III.  p  593-3  )  The  FPC  audit 
showed  that  Appalachian  Power  made  sub- 
stantial contributions,  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly, to  the  New  Day  for  Danville  Com- 
mittee  (Part  VIB.  p   1605  ) 

Promotional  practices 

Congressman  Dlngell.  testifying  to  the  sub- 
committee regarding  the  findings  of  his 
House  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Reg- 
ulatory Agencies,  reported  that  utilities  are 
decreasing  their  competition  by  offering 
"payola"  under  a  variety  of  methods: 

We  found,  for  example,  that  the  payola 
situation  In  these  industries  has  reached  a 
point  now  where  payola  is  required  from 
Installers  in  order  to  do  the  payola  business 
that  the  utilities  themselves  are  engaged  In 
something  which  to  me  Is  quite  frankly 
shocking.  We  found  that  the  utilities  are 
moving  over  into  the  area  of  real  estate  op- 
erations. They  are  buying  tracts  of  land,  sub- 
dividing It.  pu'tlnj  restrictive  covenants  on 
these  tracts  of  land  so  that  their  kind  of 
power  has  to  be  used,  something  which  I  re- 
gard as  entirely  wrong.  They  are  literally 
impoverishing  and  making  subject  to  desti- 
tution, the  jobbers,  the  petroleum  jobbers, 
and  are  well  on  the  way  to  m.tking  them  an 
extinct  kind  of  animal. 

"They  will  engage  in  such  unwholesome 
practice  as  giving  a  contract — that  they  will 
give   you  a  certain  guaranteed   rata  exclu- 


sively, at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  con- 
sumer who  has  signed  one  of  these  contracts, 
all  of  a  sudden  finds  his  rate  Is  adjusted  to 
reflect  what  I  must  assume  Is  the  cost  of 
service  to  him,  at  a  much  higher  level.  We 
find  this  doesn't  always  afflict  the  original 
buyer  of  the  house.  We  found  that  the  orig- 
inal buyer  has  ofttlmes  sold  to  what  you 
might  want  to  call  a  patsy,  or  sucker,  or 
p.ileface,  who  would  all  of  a  sudden  find  his 
rates  going  up. 

"We  found  some  very  interesting  things 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  gold  me- 
dallion. And  we  found  the  gold  medallion  Is 
not  a  gold  medallion  at  all.  It  says  "Live  bet- 
ter electrically."  but  Mr.  Potvln  here,  my 
good  friend  and  counsel  of  the  subcommittee 
at  that  time,  had  put  'caveat  emptor'  on  It, 
because  the  Insulation  and  other  things, 
other  desirable  features  of  supposedly  an- 
electrical homes  weren't  all  there."  (Part  II, 
p   389.) 

Congressman  Dlngell  suggested  a  specific 
remedy : 

"Senator  Metcalf:  As  I  understand  It.  you 
suggest  that  we  amend  S.  607,  so  that  we  can 
at  least  find  out  what  promotional  practices 
are  being  used  so  that  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies win  know. 

"Mr  Dlngell:  I  think  this  would  be  a  very 
desirable  and  helpful  amendment,  &fr.  Chair- 
man. We  found  this  to  be  most  distressing. 
One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee was  that  this  kind  of  practice  be 
made  a  matter  of  rate  filings.  It  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  information.  It 
should  be  a  required  portion  of  the  tariff 
structure,  so  that  the  agency  concerned 
would  know  how  much  of  the  money  that 
flows  through  the  hands  of  these  utilities 
from  the  consumers — It  Is  the  consumers' 
money  really — Is  being  used  to  buy  custom- 
ers, and  Is  being  used  to  Inflate  the  rate  base. 

"Senator  Metcalf:  Or  drive  out  compe- 
tition ' 

Automatic  Data  Procesiing 

FPC  Chairman  White  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  applying  modern  methods  of  In- 
formation storage  and  retrieval  to  the  reg- 
ulatory process,  as  proposed  in  S.  607: 

"Title  II  of  S.  607  emphasizes,  as  I  think 
It  properly  should,  the  Importance  of  having 
a  great  deal  of  Information.  I'hat  Information 
Is  only  as  valuable  as  It  la  available  and  to 
the  extent  that  it  can  be  put  Into  computer 
banks,  and  made  accessible  to  the  State  agen- 
cies that  have  need  for  It  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  to  the  public  at  large, 
we  think  a  useful  purpose  will  have  been 
served  .  .  .  The  Commission  concurs  in  the 
objective  of  Section  203  of  S.  607  to  promote 
expanded  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
techniques.  In  today's  increasingly  complex 
society,  expanded  reliance  on  automatic  data 
processing  technology  offers  the  only  hope- 
ful means  of  collecting  and  rendering  use- 
ful the  volume  and  detail  of  Information 
needed  to  support  sound  regulatory  decisions 
in  the  public  interest  .  .  ."  (Part  II,  pp.  300. 
294  ) 

Also.  Chairman  White  said: 

.  .  The  data  revolution  has  led  cor- 
porate managements  throughout  the  covin- 
try  to  automate  their  information  process- 
ing. Tills  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  saving 
on  labor  costs  since,  as  the  current  expe- 
rience of  stockbrokers  dramatizes,  the  quan- 
tities of  business  data  coming  into  company 
offices  has  multiplied  so  fast  that  no  manual 
system  seems  able  to  keep  up  with  the  flood. 
Moreover,  corporate  managements  apparent- 
ly Insist  on  knowing  more  about  the  per- 
formance of  their  companies  from  day  to 
day  and  month  to  month  as  a  guide  to 
decision  making.  It  Is  a  thesis  of  S.  607. 
and  a  thesis  which  we  share,  that  In  the 
sphere  of  utility  corporations  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  corporate  managements 
both  need  sophisticated  ADP  techniques  to 
keep  abreast  of  developments  and  to  perform 
their  respective  functions  properly. 

"Tba  solution  to  the  ever  Increasing  de« 
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mand  tor  Information  and  the  regulatory 
need  for  reliable  utUlty  data  lies,  we  are 
convinced.  In  reliance  on  ADP  over  the  long 
run  rather  than  on  manual  processing  or 
more  shelf  apace."  (Part  n,  p.  295.) 

Peter  Jamea,  president  and  board  chair- 
man of  Photo  Magnetic  Systems,  told  tha 
.subcommittee  that  "full  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  could  save  the  public  many 
millions  of  dollars  If  properly  applied  to  the 
utility  industries.'* 

"However.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
the  computer  can  only  be  effective  where 
proper  data  U  fed  into  It  on  a  dally  basis. 
It  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  various 
public  utilities  Investigatory  agencies  must 
be  willing  or  required  to  Implement  the  sup- 
ply of  data  and  Information  when  and  where 
applicable." 

The  NARUC  witness,  Mr.  Bloom,  limited  his 
endorsement  of  ADP  use  to  development  of 
a  syatem  "ao  that  regulatory  commlsstOTia 
will  have  direct  access  to  utility  daU  needed 
for  effective  regulation."  In  contrast.  Chair- 
man White  emphasised  throughout  the 
public's  need  to  know  the  information  col- 
lected from  the  regulated  companies.  This 
view  by  Chairman  White  accords  with  that  of 
other  witnesses.  That  publication  of  Informa- 
tion by  Itself  performs  a  useful  regulatory 
function.  The  following  colloquy  among  the 
acting  chairman,  minority  ooimsel  and  AFL- 
CIO  Economist  George  Taylor  Is  to  the 
point: 

"Senator  Metcalt.  Mr.  Taylor,  many  of 
these  things  are  cured  just  by  pubUc  expo- 
sure. 

"Mr.  Tatunl  Mr.  Blemlller  made  this 
point,  that  the  fact  that  this  Informtlon  Is 
going  to  be  reported  publicly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Congress,  has  a  reg^ulatory  effect 
In  itself  without  the  passage  of  a  single  bill. 
"Mr.  Bntar.  A  good  deal  of  It  la  now  re- 
ported. Is  that  not  right? 

"Mr.  Tatlob.  Yes.  but  I  think  many  of  tis 
who^I  am  not  a  born-Washlngtonian:  thank 
iieavens,  but  I  have  been  here  for  about  IS 
years,  and  It  has  taken  me  about  ten  years  to 
know  how  to  find  this  material,  and  this  has 
been  part  of  my  Job."  (Part  VI,  p.  1638.) 

Charles  R.  Ross,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  chairman  of 
the  Vermont  Public  Senrlee  Board,  summed 
up  the  case  for  Title  II  In  these  words: 

"As  you  have  already  pointed  out.  Senator, 
adequate  disclosure  of  public  Information 
RK)et  of  the  time  serves  as  a  very  effective 
regulator  In  and  of  Itself.  As  a  result  of  my 
experience  In  regulation,  I  would  say  that  the 
assistance  Title  U  would  provide,  whether  to 
a  State  or  Federal  regulator,  should  be  wel- 
comed by  every  regulator.  In  some  areas  It 
seeks  to  provide  answers  to  questions  that 
some  of  us  have  sought  unsuccessfully  for 
years.  I  nMntlon,  for  example,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  100  principal  stockholders 
and  the  terms  of  restricted  stock  option. 
When  I  was  first  on  the  Vermont  Public 
Utllltlea  CommlsKlon  I  heard  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  two  of  the  larger  utilities  were 
going  to  merge.  I  was  not  taking  a  position 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  but  I 
wanted  to  know  who  controlled  each  cor- 
poration and  I  came  down  to  Washington  and 
asked  the  Federal  Power  CommiSElon  If  they 
cotild  find  out  for  dm.  I  was  a  naive  young 
State  regulator  and  I  thought  by  coming 
down  here  I  could  get  all  the  answers  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  surprise,  I  never  did 
find  out  and  I  have  not  found  out  yet. 

"Senator  Metcalf:  And  tlie  Federal  Power 
Commissi  OD  cannot  find  out. 

"Mr.  Ross:  That  Is  right.  So,  In  this  par- 
ticular respect,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful,  at  least  In  my  personal  opinion. 

"In  other  areas.  Title  U  seeks  to  force  the 
FPC  to  make  meaningful  comparison  so  that 
Independent  observers  could  try  to  develop 
meaningful  criteria  In  seeking  to  meamir* 
effecUveoMB  oT  regulation.  Certainly  ttM 
public  should  not  have  Vo  rely  upon  tbdr 


public  representatives.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  Representatives  In  the  State  legislatures, 
to  devote  their  time  and  their  staff's  time  In 
requesting  such  warranted  Information.  Ac- 
tually, the  Federal  agencies  could  make 
many  of  the  studies  presently  called  for  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  reluctance  to  do  so.  It  ts 
really  a  sad  commentary  that  this  has  to  be 
spelled  out.  Yet.  In  a  way.  It  Is  understand- 
able since  one  regulator  does  not  like  to  show 
up  another  or  to  be  shown  up  himself  and  In 
many  cases.  In  dealing  with  industry,  regu- 
lators are  sensitive  about  kissing  and  telling. 
"Frankly,  regulation  more  than  any  other 
Institution,  should  be  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic."  (Part  in.  pp.  630-1.) 

INTEBRELATIONSHIP   OF   TTTLE    I    AND   TTTLE   11 

S.  607  deals  with  two  basic  constmier  rights 
as  set  forth  In  the  Presidential  constimer 
messages  of  1962,  1964  and  1968.  They  are 
the  right  to  be  heard  cntle  I)  and  the  right 
to  be  informed  (Title  H). 

The  witness  for  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association.  Stanley  E.  Preiser,  empha- 
sized the  Interrelationship  of  these  two 
rights  in  both  commission  and  court  pro- 
ceedings : 

"The  basis  for  any  successful  adversary 
system  is  the  counsel's  ability  to  discover  all 
the  facts  In  any  case  and  be  able  to  disclose 
theee  facts  as  a  skilled  advocate.  Any  Uw- 
yer  who  has  ever  tried  a  lawsuit  or  presented 
a  nxatter.  whether  It  be  before  a  utility  com- 
mission or  elsewhere — and  again  I  am  di- 
gressing from  the  text,  if  I  am  permitted — 
knows  that  the  matter  Is  not  won  or  decided 
In  the  courtrooms,  or  In  the  utility  hearing 
room.  It  Is  won  long  before  you  walk  into 
that  room  by  full  and  complete  acqtiisltlon  of 
all  the  facts,  acquisition  of  all  the  necessary 
expert  witnesses  and  knowledge,  and  acquir- 
ing a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
breadth  of  the  law  applicable  to  that  pro- 
ceeding."  (Part  VIA.  p.  1403). 

WrrNESS    LIST 

Hearings  on  S.  607 

On  January  24.  1969,  Senator  Metcalf  re- 
introduced bis  proposal  for  a  Utility  Con- 
sumers' Counsel.  Entitled  S.  607.  It  differed 
from  S.  2933  of  the  89th  Congress  only  in- 
sofar as  it  added  three  additional  informa- 
tion requirements  to  Title  H. 

Cosponsors  of  S.  607  are  Senators  Aiken, 
Dodd.  Gravel,  Hart,  Kennedy.  McGovern, 
Mansfield,  Nelson,  Pell,  Tjditigs,  Yarborough, 
axul  Young  of  Ohio. 

Hearings  on  S.  607  were  held  on  February 
17  and  18.  March  10,  11,  12.  13,  17.  19.  20  and 
21,  April  31.  23  and  25,  May  12.  13.  14  and 
15,  June  26,  27  and  30  and  July  9,  1969.  Wit- 
nesses at  these  hearings  Included  a  broad 
spectnmi  of  representatives  from  the  regu- 
latory, legislative  and  business  communities. 

Those  who  testified  were: 

I.  Members  of  Congress 

Honorable  Robert  O.  Tieman,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  2nd  District 
of  Rhode  Island; 

Honorable  Bob  Eckhardt.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  from  the  8th  District  of 
Texas;  and 

Honorable  John  Dlngell,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  from  the  16th  District  of 
Michigan. 

n.  Federal  Officials 

Honorable  Lee  C.  White.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission; 

Honorable  Robert  Kunzig,  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration; 

Honorable  Kenneth  A.  Cox,  Member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission; 

Curtis  L.  Wagner,  Jr..  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army  for 
Communications.  Transportation,  and  Util- 
ities, also.  Chief  of  Regulatory  Law  Division 
of  the  Army;  and 

Honorable  (Carles  R.  Ross,  former  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  now  visit- 


ing lecturer  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  a  member  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission. 

m.  State  officials 

Honorable  WlUUm  O.  Doub.  Chairman, 
Maryland  Public  Service  Commission; 

Commissioner  Dick  Herbert,  Arizona  Cor- 
poration Commission; 

Dr.  Edward  R.  WiUett.  Chairman.  Massa- 
chusetts Consumers  Council  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Insurance 
at  Northeastern  University.  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, accompanied  by  Dermot  Shea,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Massachusetts  Consumers 
Council; 

Edwin  P.  PaUunbo,  Executive  Director, 
Rhode  Island  Consiuners  Council;  and 

Honorable  James  L.  Oakes,  former  At- 
torney General  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

IV.  State  legislators 
Honorable  Henry  Howell,  Jr.,  State  Senator 

from  Norfolk,  Virginia; 

Honorable  Norman  S.  Berson,  Member, 
House  of  Representatives,  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and 

Honorable  George  E.  Mastics.  Member, 
House  of  Elepresentatives.  State  of  Ohio. 

V.  Municipal  Offldala 
Honorable  Maurice  A.  Perre.  Commissioner. 

City  of  Miami.  Florida; 

Honorable  Bess  Myerson  Grant.  Commis- 
sioner of  Consumer  Affairs,  City  of  New  York; 

Honorable  Charles  H.  Wlygul,  Mayor,  Os- 
ceola, Arkansas; 

Mitchell  D.  Moore,  City  Attorney,  Osceola, 
Arkansas; 

Honorable  WiUiam  Hunt.  Mayor,  Chester, 
Montana  and  President  of  the  Montana  Con- 
sumers Council; 

Honorable  W.  C.  McCubblna,  Mayor.  Dan- 
ville, Virginia  and  President  of  the  City 
Council,  accompanied  by  Philip  P.  Ardery, 
Special  Covmsel; 

John  W.  Carter,  Councilman,  City  of  Dan- 
ville. Va.  and  Chairman  of  Finance  Commit- 
tee, City  of  Danville; 

Berkley  O.  Adkins,  Superintendent  of  the 
City  of  Dan\'Ule  (Va.)   Electric  Department; 

John  R.  Kelly,  Director  of  Public  UUlitles, 
Gainesville.  Florida; 

Michael  CoUlns,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mu- 
nicipal Electric  Association  of  Massachusetts 
and  Manager,  Municipal  Electric  System, 
Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  accompanied  by 
George  Spiegel,  (Counsel  to  Municipal  Elec- 
tric Association  of  Massachusetts;  and 

Frank  H.  King,  Manager,  Mimicipal   Gas 
and   Electric  Department,  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
VI.  Representatives  ot  Trade  Associations 

Honorable  George  I.  Bloom,  Second  Vice 
President,  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners  and  also.  Chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion, accompanied  by  Honorable  Harry  T. 
Westcott,  President  of  NARUC  and  Chairman 
of  the  North  Carolina  Utlltles  Commission; 
Paul  Rodgers,  General  Counsel,  NARUC; 
Commissioner  Francis  Pearson,  Krst  Vice 
President,  NARUC  and  Member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Utilities  and  Transportation  Commis- 
sion; Ralph  Wickberg,  Chairman,  Western 
Conference  of  Utility  Commissioners  and 
President  of  the  Idaho  Public  UtlUties  Com- 
mission; Norman  A.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Mississippi  Public  Service  Commission;  Wil- 
liam R.  Clark,  Chairman,  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  Missouri;  Carl  Johnson,  Chairman, 
Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission;  Bernard 
T.  Helhowskl,  director.  Bureau  of  Rates  and 
Research,  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission; Harry  C.  Cordler,  Financial  Analyst, 
Pa.  Public  Utility  Commission;  and  David 
M.  Bramson,  Director  of  PubUc  RelaUons  and 
Information,  Pa.  PubUc  Utility  Commission; 

William  J.  Crowley,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Finance  and  Corporate  Services,  the 
American  Gas  Association;  accompanied  bj 
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Rlchftrd  L.  RoMUi.  Oeueral  Counsel,  Colum- 
bia Cms  System: 

William  R.  Connole.  representing  the 
American  Oas  Association: 

Edwin  Vennard.  Vice  President  and  Manag- 
ing  Director.  Edison  Electric  Institute:  ac- 
companied by  John  Thornborrow.  Assistant 
Managing  Director.  EEI: 

D  Bruce  Mansfield.  Chairman.  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute.  Committee  on  Regulation. 
President.  Ohio  Edison  Company  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Power  Company; 

Dr.  Leon  H.  Keyserling.  consulting  econo- 
mist, representing  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute: 

Alfred  E  Borneman.  Vice  President.  Kid- 
der. Peabody  and  Co  ,  New  York,  appearing 
on  behalf  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute: 

Hugh  R.  Wllboum.  Jr  .  Chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation.  United  States  Inde- 
pendent Telephone  Association  and  Presi- 
dent. Allied  Telephone  Co.,  Uttle  Rock. 
Arkansas: 

William  C.  Mott.  Vice  President.  U.S.  Inde- 
pendent Telephone  Association: 

Clarence  H.  Row.  President,  Central  Tele- 
phone and  Utilities  Corp  .  Chicago.  111.:  ap- 
pearing on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Independent 
Telephone  Association: 

Douglas  Oleason.  Executive  Vice  President, 
Plnance  of  United  Utilities.  Inc.,  Westwood, 
Kansas,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Inde- 
pendent Telephone  Association: 

Honorable  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  Director, 
Department  of  LeglslaUon.  APX/-CIO; 

Joseph  Brennan.  Director  of  Research  and 
Marketing,  United  &Ilne  Workers  of  America: 

Alex  Radln.  General  Manager,  American 
Public  Power  Association: 

Stanley  E.  Preislr.  Chairman.  Special  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  for  Products  UablUty  Serv- 
ices, American  Trial  Lawyer*  Association: 

Mrs.  Erma  Angevlne,  Executive  Director, 
Consumer  Federation  of  America: 

Ed  Berlin.  Counsel  representing  Consumer 
Federation  of  America: 

David  C.  Fullarton,  Executive  Manager.  Na- 
tional Telephone  Cooperative  Association: 

Robert  J.  Leigh.  Counsel  and  Director  of 
Industry  RelaUons.  National  Telephone  Co- 
operative  Association: 

Thomas  F.  PoUcastro.  President.  New  Eng- 
land AFL-CIO  Labor  Council: 

Joseph  O.  Tally,  Jr.,  General  Counsel, 
Electricities  of  North  CaroUna: 

Gary  Tabak,  AsslsUnt  SUfl  Counsel-En- 
gineer, National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association: 

Robert  O.  Marrlta,  ExecuUve  Director.  MU- 
•ourl  Basin  Systems  Group: 

Frank  H.  Sahlman.  Sr .  Executive  Vice 
President,  Northeast  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion: 

Robert  D.  Lynch.  Vice  President.  National 
Oil  Fuel  InsUtute.  New  Tork:  and 

Frank  F.  Jestrab.  representing  North  Da- 
kota Association  of  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tives. 

vn.  Business  Executives 

Arthur  H.  Padula,  President  of  Arthur  H. 
Padula  Construction  Corporation,  Newark, 
New  Jersey;  and 

Peter  James.  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Photo  Magnetic  Systems,  Inc.. 
Beltsvtlle,  XUryland,  and  investor  of  the 
Comput-A-Phone. 

Vin.  Other 

Milton  J.  Shapp.  Chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Democratic  Study  Committee, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania: 

James  G.  Richardson.  Professor  of  Finance. 
University  of  Florida.  Gainesville.  Fla.,  and 
former  Mayor  of  GalnesTllle: 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Brown,  A.D.  Little,  Inc., 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  and 

Richard  A.  Hesse,  Attorney.  Office  of  Con- 
sumers' Advocate.  Community  Legal  Services, 
Inc..  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 


BACKGROUND  ON  LAOS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
lately  I  have  listened  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  berate  the  United  States 
for  supposed  activities  in  Laos  and  have 
read  similar  incomplete  stories  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post. 
I  have  kept  wondering  when  some  one  of 
that  group  would  come  out  with  the 
whole  truth.  Not  havmg  seen  It  so  far. 
I  am  going  to  offer  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  in  the  hope  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  its  members, 
and  those  not  on  the  committee  who  have 
been  critical  of  our  country  might  see 
the  real  culprit. 

The  1962  Conference  on  Laos  super- 
sedes the  agreements  reached  at  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference  with  regard  to  that 
country. 

Russia  is  given  a  responsibility  to 
maintain  peace  In  Laos  both  as  a  signer 
of  the  1962  Declaration  on  the  Neutral- 
ity of  Laos  and  as  a  cochairman  of  the 
1962  conference. 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
Senators  and  even  to  the  press  that  I 
have  mentioned,  but  the  Russians,  and 
let  us  add  to  them  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  all  pledged  themselves  to  re- 
spect the  neutrality  of  Laos  and  they  did 
this  when  they  said  in  the  declaration: 

They  will  not  Introduce  Into  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos  foreign  troop*  or  military  personnel 
In  any  form  whatsoever,  nor  will  they  In  any 
way  facilitate  or  connive  at  the  Introduc- 
tion of  any  foreign  troops  or  military  person- 
nel. 

Now.  who  is  causirig  the  trouble  in 
Laos  and,  as  long  as  we  are  at  It,  the 
trouble  in  South  Vietnam  and  Northwest 
Thailand?  The  Communists,  whether 
they  be  Russian.  North  Vietnamese, 
or  Red  Chinese.  The  United  SUtes  Is  not 
the  culprit.  The  United  States  has  been 
trying  to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities 
under  the  declaration  and  has  been  giv- 
ing the  Laotian  army  air  support  on  the 
Plain  of  Jars.  I  have  a  feeling  that  this 
is  the  least  we  can  do  for  that  country 
which  is  allowing  us  to  bombard  un- 
mercifully at  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails  and 
the  three  major  passes  by  which  access 
U  gained  from  North  Vietnam  and  into 
Laos  and  then  into  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Again,  who  are  the  troublemakers? 
The  Communists.  So  I  would  hope  that 
in  the  future  that  when  Senators  or 
members  of  the  press  decide  to  ascribe 
all  of  the  trouble  in  Laos  to  the  United 
States,  that  they  point  their  finger  at 
Russia.  Red  China,  and  North  Vietnam 
and  ask  the  question.  What  are  you  do- 
ing upsetting  the  neutrality  of  Laos? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  Declaration  on  the 
Neutrality  of  Laos,  which  appears  in  a 
document  printed  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  the  90th  Congress, 
1st  session,  1967.  "Background  Informa- 
tion Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Viet- 
nam," from  pages  104  through  article  20 
on  page  112  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
M  follows: 


DCCLABATION  ON  THE  NCt;T*Al,rrY  OF  LAOS, 

July  23.  1962  > 

The  Governmento  of  the  Union  of  Burma, 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia.  Canada,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  the  Republic  of 
France,  the  Republic  of  India,  the  Polish 
People's  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam, 
the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  rep- 
resentatives took  part  In  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian 
Question.  lMl-«2: 

Welcoming  the  presentation  of  the  state- 
ment of  neutrality  by  the  Royal  Government 
of  Laos  of  July  0,  1962.  and  taking  note  of 
this  statement,  which  la,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos,  in- 
corporated In  the  present  Declaration  as  an 
integral  part  thereof,  and  the  text  of  which 
Is  as  follows: 

"The  Rotal  GovKaMMKNT  or  Laos, 
"Being  resolved  to  follow  the  path  of  peace 
and  neutrality  In  conformity  with  the  Inter- 
ests and  aspirations  of  the  Laotian  people. 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  the  Joint  Com- 
munique of  Zurich  dated  June  22.  1961.  and 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1964  in  order 
to  build  a  peaceful,  neutral.  Independent, 
democratic,  unified  and  prosperous  Laos. 
"Solemnly  declares  that: 
"(1)  It  will  resolutely  apply  to  five  prin- 
ciples of  peaceful  co-existence  In  foreign 
relations,  and  will  develop  friendly  relations 
and  esUbltsh  dlplomaUc  relations  with  all 
countries,  the  neighboring  countries  first  and 
foremost,  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  of 
respect  for  the  Independence  and  sovereignty 
of  Laos: 

'(3)  It  Is  the  wlU  of  the  Laotian  people 
to  protect  and  ensure  respect  for  the  sov- 
ereignty. Independence,  neutrality,  unity, 
and  territorial   Integrity  of  Laos; 

"(3)  It  will  not  resort  to  the  use  or  threat 
of  force  In  any  way  which  might  Impair  the 
peace  of  other  countries,  and  will  not  inter- 
fere In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries; 
"(4)  It  wUl  not  enter  Into  any  military 
alliance  or  Into  any  agreement,  whether  mili- 
tary or  otherwise,  which  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos;  It 
win  not  allow  the  establishment  of  any  for- 
eign military  base  on  Loatlan  territory,  nor 
allow  any  country  to  use  Laotian  territory  for 
military  purposes  or  for  the  purposes  of  In- 
terference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  nor  recognise  the  protection  of  any 
alliance  or  military  coalition.  Including 
SEATO. 

"(5)  It  will  not  allow  any  foreign  Inter- 
ference In  the  internal  affair*  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  in  any  form  whatsoever: 

"(6)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
5  of  the  Protocol,  It  will  require  the  with- 
drawal from  Laos  of  all  foreign  troops  and 
mlliury  personnel,  and  will  not  allow  any 
foreign  troops  or  military  personnel  to  be 
Introduced  Into  Laos; 

"(7)  It  win  accept  direct  and  uncondi- 
tional aid  from  all  countries  that  wish  to 
help  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  build  up  an  In- 
dependent and  autonomous  national  econo- 
my on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Laos; 

'(8)  It  will  respect  the  treaties  and  agree- 
ments signed  In  conformity  with  the  In- 
terest of  the  Laotian  people  and  of  the 
policy  of  peace  and  neutrality  of  the  King- 
dom, in  particular  the  Geneva  Agreements 
of  1962,  and  will  abrogate  all  treaties  and 
agreements  which  are  contrary  to  those  prin- 
ciples. 

"This  sUtement  of  neutrality  by  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  shall  be  promulgated 
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constitutionally  and  shall  have  the  force 
of  law. 

"The  Kingdom  of  Laos  appeals  to  all  the 
States  participating  In  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian 
Question,  and  to  all  other  States,  to  recog- 
nise the  sovereignty.  Independence,  neutral- 
ity, unity  and  territorial  Integrity  of  Laos, 
to  conform  to  these  prlclples  In  all  respects, 
and  to  refrain  from  any  action  Inconsistent 
therewith." 

Confirming  the  principles  of  respect  for 
the  sovereignty.  Independence,  unity  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
and  non-Interference  In  Its  Internal  affairs 
which  are  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1954; 

Emphasising  the  principle  of  respect  for 
the  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

Agreeing  that  the  above-mentioned  prin- 
ciples constitute  a  basis  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Laotian  question: 

Profoundly  convinced  that  the  independ- 
ence and  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
will  assist  the  peaceful  democratic  develop- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  and  the 
achievement  of  national  accord  and  unity  in 
that  country,  as  well  as  the  strengthening 
of  peace  and  security  In  South-East  Asia; 

1.  Solemnly  declare.  In  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos,  as  expressed  In  the  state- 
ment of  neutrality  by  the  Royal  Government 
of  Laos  of  July  9,  1962,  that  they  recognise 
and  will  respect  and  observe  In  every  way 
the  sovereignty.  Independence,  neutrality, 
unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos. 

2.  Undertake.  In  particular,  that — 

(a)  they  will  not  conunlt  or  participate  in 
'  any  w«y  in  any  act  which  might  directly  or 

Indirectly  Impair  the  sovereignty.  Independ- 
ence, neutrality,  unity  or  territorial  Integrity 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos: 

(b)  they  will  not  resort  to  the  use  or  threat 
of  force  or  any  other  measure  which  might 
impair  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

(e)  they  will  refrain  from  all  direct  or  In- 
direct Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

(d)  they  will  not  attach  conditions  of  a 
political  nature  to  any  aaslstance  which  they 
nuiy  offer  or  which  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
may  seek; 

(e)  they  will  not  bring  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos  in  any  way  Into  any  military  alliance 
or  any  other  agreement,  whether  military  or 
otherwise,  which  is  inconsistent  with  her 
neutrality,  nor  Invite  or  encourage  her  to 
enter  Into  any  such  alliance  or  to  conclude 
any  such  agreement; 

(/)  they  will  respect  the  wish  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  not  to  recognise  the  protection 
of  any  alliance  or  military  coalition,  Includ- 
ing SEATO; 

{g)  they  will  not  Introduce  into  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  foreign  troops  or  military  per- 
sonnel In  any  form  whatsoever,  nor  will  they 
In  any  way  facilitate  or  connive  at  the  in- 
troduction of  any  foreign  troops  or  military 
personnel; 

(h)  they  win  not  establish  nor  will  they 
in  any  way  facilitate  or  connive  at  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  of  any  for- 
eign military  base,  foreign  strong  point  or 
other  foreign  military  installation  of  any 
kind: 

«)  they  will  not  use  the  territory  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos  for  Interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries; 

(i)  they  will  not  use  the  territory  of  any 
country,  including  their  own  for  Interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos. 

3.  Appeal  to  all  other  States  to  recognise, 
respect  and  observe  in  every  way  the  aover- 
etgnty,  independence  and  neutrality,  and  al- 
so the  unity  and  territorial  integrity,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos  and  to  refrain  from  any  ac- 
tion inconsistent  with  these  principles  or 


with  other  provisions  of  the  present  Declara- 
tion. 

4.  Undertake,  in  the  event  of  a  violation  or 
threat  r-f  violation  of  the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, neutrality,  unity  or  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  to  consult 
jointly  with  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos 
and  among  themselves  in  order  to  consider 
measures  which  might  prove  to  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  observance  of  these  principles 
and  the  other  provisions  of  the  present  Dec- 
laration. 

5.  The  present  Declaration  shall  enter  In- 
to force  on  signature  and  together  with  the 
statement  of  neutrality  by  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  of  July  9,  1962,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  constituting  an  international 
agreement.  The  present  Declaration  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Governments 
of  the  Ignited  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  which  shall  fur- 
nish certified  copies  thereof  to  the  other 
signatory  States  and  to  all  the  other  States 
of  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Declara- 
tion. 

Done  in  two  copies  In  Geneva  this  twenty- 
third  day  of  July  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-two  in  the  English.  Chinese, 
French,  Laotian  and  Russian  languages,  each 
text  being  equally  authoritative. 

PROTOCOL  TO    THE    DECLARATION    ON    THE 
NEUTRALITT    OP   LAOS 

The  Oovernmente  of  the  Union  of  Burma, 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  Canada,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam,  the  Republic  of  France, 
the  Republic  of  India,  the  Kingdom  of  Laos, 
the  Polish  People's  Republic,  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam,  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  /mer- 
les: 

Having  regard  to  the  Declaration  on  the 
Neutrality  of  Laos  of  July  23,  1962; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Protocol — 

(a)  the  term  "foreign  military  personnel" 
shall  Include  members  of  foreign  military 
missions,  foreign  military  advisers,  experts. 
Instructors,  consultante,  technicians,  observ- 
ers and  any  other  foreign  military  persons. 
Including  those  serving  in  any  armed  forces 
in  Laos,  and  foreign  civilians  connected  with 
the  supply,  maintenance,  storing  and  utili- 
zation of  war  materials; 

(b)  the  term  "the  Commission"  shall  mean 
the  International  Commission  for  Supervi- 
sion and  Control  in  Laos  set  up  by  virtue  of 
the  Geneva  Agreemente  of  1954  and  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  Canada.  In- 
dia and  Poland,  with  the  representative  of 
India  as  Chairman; 

(c)  the  term  "the  Co-Chairmen"  shall 
mean  the  Co-Chalrmen  of  the  International 
Conference  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian 
Question,  1961-1962,  and  their  successors  in 
the  offices  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  respectfully; 

(d)  the  term  "the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference" shall  mean  the  Governments  of 
countries  which  took  part  in  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  for  the  Settlement  of  the 
Laotian  Question,  1961-1962. 

Article  2 
All  foreign  regular  and  irregular  troops, 
foreign  para-mlUtary  formations  and  foreign 
military  personnel  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
Laos  In  the  shortest  time  possible  and  in 
any  case  the  withdrawal  shall  be  completed 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  Commis- 
sion has  notified  the  Royal  Government  of 
Laos  that  in  accordance  with  Articles  3  and 


10  of  this  Protocol  ite  inspection  teams  are 
present  at  all  points  of  withdrawal  from 
Laos.  These  pointe  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  in  accordance 
with  Article  3  within  thirty  days  after  the 
entry  Into  force  of  this  Protocol.  The  inspec- 
tion teams  shall  be  present  at  these  points 
and  the  Commission  shall  notify  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  thereof  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  pointe  have  been  determined. 
Article  3 

The  withdrawal  of  foreign  regular  and  Ir- 
regular troops,  foreign  para-military  forma- 
tions and  foreign  military  personnel  shall 
take  place  only  along  such  routes  and 
through  such  points  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  be  noUfied  in  advance  of  the  point  and 
time  of  all  such  withdrawals. 
Article  4 

The  introduction  of  foreign  regular  and 
Irregular  troops,  foreign  para-military  for- 
mations and  foreign  military  personnel  Into 
Laos  is  prohibited. 

ArticU  5 

Note  Is  taken  that  the  French  and  Laotian 
Governments  will  conclude  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble an  arrangement  to  transfer  the  French 
military  Installations  in  Laos  to  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos. 

If  the  Laotian  Government  considers  it 
necessary,  the  French  Government  may  as 
an  exception  leave  in  Laos  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  a  precisely  limited  number  of 
French  military  instructors  for  the  purpose 
of  training  the  armed  forces  of  Laos. 

The  French  and  Laotian  Governments 
shall  inform  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
through  the  Co-Cbalrmen.  of  their  agree- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the 
French  military  instellatlons  In  Laos  and  of 
the  employment  of  French  military  instruc- 
tors by  the  Laotian  Government. 
Article  6 

The  Introduction  into  Laos  of  armaments, 
munitions  and  war  material  generally,  ex- 
cept such  quantities  of  conventional  arma- 
ments as  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  may 
consider  necessary  tar  the  national  defence 
of  Laos,  Is  prohibited. 

Article  7 

All  foreign  military  persons  and  civilians 
captured  or  Interned  during  the  eotirse  of 
hostilities  In  Laos  shall  be  released  within 
thirty  days  after  the  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Protocol  and  handed  over  by  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Governmente  of  the  countries  of  which 
they  are  nationals  in  order  that  they  may 
proceed  to  the  destination  of  their  choice. 

Article  8 

The  Co-Chalrmen  shall  periodically  receive 
reporte  from  the  Commission.  In  addition 
the  Commission  shall  Inunf  dlately  report  to 
the  Co-Chalrmen  any  violations  or  threats 
of  violations  of  this  Protocol,  all  significant 
steps  which  it  tekes  in  pursuance  of  this 
Protocol,  and  also  any  other  important  in- 
formation which  may  assist  the  Co-Chalrmen 
in  carrying  out  their  functions.  The  Com- 
mission lUay  at  any  time  seek  help  from  the 
Co-Chairmen  in  the  performance  of  ite 
duties,  and  the  Co-Chalrmen  may  at  any 
time  make  recommendations  to  the  Commis- 
sion exercising  general  guidance. 

The  Co-Cbairmen  shall  circulate  the  re- 
porte and  any  other  Importent  information 
from  the  Commission  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Co-Chalrmen  shall  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  observance  of  this  Protocol 
and  the  Declaration  on  the  Neutrality  of 
Laos. 

The  Co-Chalrmen  will  keep  the  members 
of  the  Conference  constantly  informed  emd 
when  appropriate  will  consult  with  them. 
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Article   9 


Th«  ComnUsaioa  sbMll,  wltb  U>«  concur- 
rence of  ib«  Royal  Government  of  Laoa. 
A'.ipervUe  and  control  the  cease  Are  in  Laos. 

The  Commlotfin  shall  exercise  theae  tunc- 
tious  In  full  co-operation  with  the  Royal 
Guvemment  of  Laos  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Ceaae-Plre  Agreement  or  cease 
nre  arran(ements  made  by  the  three  political 
forces  In  Laos,  or  the  Royal  Government  of 
Laoe.  It  la  understood  that  responsibility  for 
the  execution  of  the  ceaae-flre  shall  rest  with 
the  three  parties  concerned  and  with  the 
Royal  Oovemment  of  Laos  after  Its  for- 
mation. 

ArticU    10 

The  Commission  shall  sxiptervlse  and  con- 
trot  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  regular  and  ir- 
regular troops,  foreign  para-mllltary  forma- 
tions and  foreign  military  personnel.  Inspec- 
tion team-s  sent  by  the  Commission  for  these 
purposes  shall  be  present  for  the  period  of 
the  withdrawal  at  all  points  of  withdrawal 
from  Laos  determined  by  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  In  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  Article  3  of  this 
protocol. 

Article    It 

The  Commission  shall  Investigate  cases 
where  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  con- 
sidering that  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
Article  4  of  this  Protocol  has  occurred. 

It  Is  understood  that  In  the  exercise  of  this 
function  the  Commission  Is  acting  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Royal  Government  of 
Lao*,  and  shall  carry  out  its  Investigations  in 
full  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Ooremment 
of  Laos  and  shall  Immediately  Inform  the  Co- 
Chairmen  of  any  violations  or  threats  of  vio- 
lations of  Article  4.  and  also  of  all  significant 
steps  which  it  takes  in  pursuance  of  this 
Article  In  accordance  with  Article  8. 

Article  12 
The  Commission  shall  assist  the  Royal  Oov- 
emment of  Lao*  in  cases  where  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  considers  that  a  viola- 
tion of  Article  8  of  this  Protocol  may  have 
taken  place.  This  assistance  will  be  rendered 
at  the  request  of  the  Boyal  Oovemment  of 
Laos  and  In  full  co-operation  with  It. 

ArtieU  13 

The  Commission  shall  exercise  its  func- 
tions under  this  Protocol  In  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos.  It  Is 
understood  that  the  Royal  Government  of 
Laos  at  all  levels  will  render  the  Conuniaslon 
all  possible  assistance  in  the  performance  by 
the  Oommlsslon  of  these  functions  and  also 
will  take  all  necessary  measures  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  Comaalaalon  and  Its  Inspection 
teams  during  their  activities  In  Laos. 

i4rt<cl«  14 

The  Commission  functions  as  a  single 
organ  of  the  International  Conference  for 
the  SetUemrnt  of  the  L«o'lan  Questloo, 
1961-lMX  The  members  o<  the  Commission 
win  work  harmoniously  and  In  cooperation 
with  each  other  with  the  aim  of  solving  all 
questioi:^  within  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  ComnusBlon. 

Decisions  of  the  Commission  on  questions 
relating  to  violations  of  Articles  2.  3.  4  and  6 
€jt  this  Protocol  or  of , the  cease-fire  referred 
to  in  Article  9.  conclusions  on  major  ques- 
tions sent  to  the  Co-Cbalrmen  and  all  recom- 
mendations by  the  Commission  shall  be 
adopted  unanimously.  On  other  questions. 
Including  procedural  questions,  and  also 
questions  relating  to  the  initiation  and  carry- 
ing out  of  investigations  (Article  15).  de- 
cisions of  the  Commission  shall  be  adopted 
by  majority  vote. 

Article  IS 

In   the  exercise   of    Its   specific    functions 

which  are  laid  down  In  the  relevant  articles 

of  this  Protocol  the  Commission  shall  oon- 

duet  Investlgatlona  (dlnctly  or  by  scodlnc 


Inspection  teaOM) .  when  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  considering  that  a  violation  has 
occurred.  These  invesugatlons  shall  be  car- 
ried out  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  or  on  the  initiative  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  Is  acting  wltli  the  concurrence 
of  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos. 

In  the  latter  case  decisions  on  initiating 
and  carrying  out  such  Investigations  shall 
t>e  tiiken  In  the  Commission  by  majority  vote. 

The  Commlsiiion  shall  submit  agreed  re- 
ports on  Investigations  In  which  differences 
which  may  emerge  between  members  of  the 
Commission  on  particular  questions  may  be 
expressed. 

The  conclusions  and  reconunendatlons  of 
the  Conunlsslon  resulting  from  Investigations 
sl^all  be  adopted  unanimously. 

Article  t« 

Tor  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  the  Com- 
mission shall,  as  necessary,  set  up  Inspection 
teams,  on  which  the  three  meml)er-States  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  equally  represented. 
Each  member-State  of  the  Commission  sh.iU 
ensure  the  presence  of  Its  own  represenia- 
tlvtB  both  on  the  Commission  and  on  the  in- 
spection teams,  and  shall  prompily  replace 
them  In  the  event  of  their  being  unable  to 
perform  their  duties. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  dispatch  of  in- 
spection teams  to  carry  out  various  specific 
tasks  takes  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Royal  Government  of  Laos.  The  points  to 
which  the  Commission  and  Its  Inspection 
teams  go  for  the  purposes  of  Investigation 
and  their  length  of  stiiy  at  those  points  shall 
be  determined  In  relation  to  the  require- 
ment* of  the  particular  Lnvesiigation. 

ilrtirte  17 
The  Commission  shall  have  at  its  disposal 
the  means  of  communication  and  transport 
required  for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
These  as  a  rule  will  be  provided  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  for 
payment  on  mutually  acceptable  terms,  and 
those  which  the  Royal  Oovemment  of  Laoe 
cannot  provide  will  be  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission from  other  sources.  It  is  understood 
that  the  mean^  of  communication  and  trans- 
port will  be  under  the  admlnlsiraUve  control 
of  the  Commission. 

ArticU  1« 
The  costs  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  borne  by  the  members  of 
the  Conference  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Article. 

(a)  The  Governments  of  Can.Ada,  India  and 
Poland  shall  pay  the  personal  salaries  and 
allowances  of  their  nationals  who  are  mem- 
bers of  their  delegations  to  the  Commission 
and  its  subsidiary  organs. 

( b)  The  primary  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
vision of  accommodation  for  the  Commission 
and  its  subsidiary  organs  shall  rest  with  the 
Royal  Oovemment  of  Laos,  which  shall  also 
provide  such  other  local  services  as  may  be 
appropriate.  The  Commission  shall  charge  to 
the  Fund  referred  to  in  sub-pjr.igraph  (c) 
below  any  local  expends  not  bome  by  the 
Royal  Government  of  Laos. 

(c)  All  other  capital  or  nmnlng  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  Conmiissittn  in  the  exercise 
of  Its  functions  shall  be  met  from  a  Fund  to 
which  all  the  members  of  the  Conference 
shall  contribute  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Prance,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  contribute 
17.6  per  cent  each. 

The  Oovemment  of  Burma.  CamtMdla.  and 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  Laos, 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand  shall 
contribute  15  per  cent  each. 

The  Governments  of  Canada,  India  and 
Poland  as  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
contribute  1  per  cent  each. 


ArticU    19 

Ttie  Co-Chalrman  shall  at  any  time,  if  the 
Royul  Oovemment  of  Laos  so  requests,  and 
in  any  case  not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Protocol,  present 
a  report  with  appropriate  recommendations 
on  the  question  of  the  termination  of  the 
Commission  to  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence for  their  consideration.  Before  making 
such  a  report  the  Co-Chalrman  shall  hold 
consultations  with  the  Royal  Oovemment  of 
Laos  and  the  Commission. 

ArticU   20 

This  Protocol  shall  enter  Into  force  on  sig- 
nature. 

It  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
tlie  Oovernments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  shall  furnish  certified  copies  thereof 
to  the  other  signatory  States  and  to  all  other 
States  of  the  world 

In  witness  whereof,  the  und<;rslgned 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed   this  Protocol. 

Done  in  two  copies  tn  Geneva  this  twenty- 
third  day  of  July  one  thousand  and  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-two  in  the  English,  Chi- 
nese. French.  Laotian  and  Russl.nn  lan- 
guages, each  text  being  equally  authoritative. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  OEO  BUDGET 
REQUESTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  the  President  submitted  his  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971  requesting  $73.6  bil- 
lion for  defense  and  $2  08  billion  for  the 
OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  That 
figure  for  OEO  is  only  $32  million  more 
than  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  which  itself  was  grossly  inadequate. 
With  over  26  million  citizens  presently 
below  the  poverty  line,  the  new  budget 
will  not  meet  even  the  most  immediate 
needs. 

The  budget  also  i>ropo6es  to  divorce 
from  OEO  tlie  buUc  of  its  manpower  pro- 
grams and  a  large  portion  of  its  success- 
ful neighborhood  health  centers.  In  the 
past  year.  Job  Corps  and  Headstart  have 
disapp>eared  from  the  OEO  masthead  and 
the  report  on  the  progress  of  those  pro- 
grams within  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
been  less  than  auspiciotis.  I  hope  that 
OEO  will  meet  its  pledge  to  consult  with 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  be- 
fore acting  unilatersilly  to  delegate  any 
more  programs  to  other  agencies. 

Many  of  us  remained  unconvinced 
when  administration  ofllcials  argued  last 
year  there  would  be  only  minor  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  of  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  youths  served  by  the  Job 
Corps  when  its  control  shifted  to  the 
Labor  Department.  The  administration 
carried  out  its  decision,  closing  down  59 
Job  Corps  centers,  and  the  consequences 
of  that  act  are  only  now  becoming 
apparent. 

A  recent  news  report  disclosed  that  of 
the  10  new  centers  scheduled  for  open- 
ing last  September,  only  four  are  in  fact 
now  operating  and  with  greatly  reduced 
enrollments.  The  Department's  year-end 
statistical  breakdown  on  the  number  of 
Job  Corpsmen  also  shows  a  dropoff  of 
11.600  enrollees  last  year  with  another 
4,800  less  enrollees  anticipated  this  year. 

Although  the  increase  in  the  budget 
item  for  comprehensive  health  services 
is  substantial,  it  still  falls  aome  $50  mil- 
lion short  of  the  $160  mllUon  authorized 
by  Congress.  As  a  result,  despite  the  tre- 
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mendous  gaps  in  rural  health  services 
discovered  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  OEO  ap- 
parently does  not  plan  to  extend  addi- 
tional health  delivery  services  in  rural 
areas.  Nor  are  these  funds  intended  to 
expand  the  total  number  of  neighbor- 
hood health  centers,  according  to  OEO 
officials,  despite  applications  from  200 
communities.  While  I  commend  pilot 
projects  and  Hill-Burton  programs  de- 
signed to  revamp  hospital  outpatient 
services  to  more  adequately  meet  the 
health  requirements  of  the  poor,  it  is 
distressing  to  see  the  administration 
ordering  its  priorities  so  that  no  money 
is  set  aside  for  new  OEO  neighborhood 
health  centers. 

The  same  questionable  value  judg- 
ments are  reflected  in  the  1971  appro- 
priation requested  for  emergency  food 
and  medical  services.  The  sum  of  $33 
million  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  $175 
million  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
1971.  Through  its  efforts.  EFMS  has 
managed  to  increase  participation  in 
food  programs  by  as  much  as  15  percent 
in  many  of  the  1.000  counties  where  it 
was  operating.  The  minimal  increase  re- 
quested by  the  administration  means 
that  the  specialized  delivery  services 
necessary  to  obtain  food  supplements 
will  be  denied  to  many  of  the  20  mil- 
lion poor  Americans  who  presently  do 
not  receive  any  form  of  Federal  family 
food  aid  and  the  5  million  poor  children 
who  still  are  excluded  from  school  lunch 
programs.  Bulging  food  sacks  will  con- 
tinue to  sit  in  warehouses  while  quall- 
4§i  fl^  families  will  not  receive  desperately 

*X*  needed  food  because  they  lack  transpor- 

tation. 

The  limited  increase  also  means  that 
little  new  money  will  be  available  for 
EFMS  to  focus  Its  energies  on  environ- 
mental health  and  sanitation.  Without 
that  assistance.  Intestinal  parasites  will 
continue  to  plague  the  poor — and  10 
years  hence,  another  select  committee 
will  find  another  generation  of  Infants 
and  yoimg  children  whose  stomachs  are 
distended  from  malnutrition  and  para- 
sitic infections  and  whose  lives  are 
warped  by  diseases  that  should  not  exist 
in  a  modem  society. 

The  OEO  budget  falls  short  In  other 
areas  as  well.  The  special  Impact  pro- 
gram seeks  to  develop  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  poverty  community  and  the 
business  commimlty  through  the  creation 
of  multipurpose  commimity  develop- 
ment corporations.  The  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  experiment  is  a  rich  example  ol 
this  programs  potential.  The  commu- 
nity corporation  has  involved  local  resi- 
dents In  their  own  economic  develop- 
ment, reducing  economic  dependency 
and  lessening  community  tensions. 

A  year  ago.  President  Nixon  asked  for 
$46  million  and  the  Congress  authorized 
that  amount  for  special  Impact  pro- 
grams. Now  the  President  has  slashed  his 
request  to  only  $32.1  million  for  1971. 
Moreover,  since  Jime  30.  1969.  OEO  has 
funded  only  one  planning  grant  of  the 
more  than  200  proposals  it  has  received. 
While  I  applauded  the  recent  grant  of 
program  money  to  Bedford-Sttiyvesant 
I  cannot  understand  the  foot-dragging 
by  the  OEO  in  its  evaluation  and  ap- 


proval of  special  impact  planning  grants. 
The  sense  of  urgency  that  prompted  the 
special  impact  program  appears  to  be 
sadly  lacking  from  current  planning. 

The  budget  also  exhibits  a  disturbing 
lack  of  concern  for  the  7.6  million  per- 
sons over  65  who  are  living  at  or  near 
the  poverty  line.  For  1971,  the  Congress 
authorized  $12  million  for  senior  oppor- 
tunities and  services.  But  the  1971  budget 
documents  contain  a  request  of  only  $7.8 
million.  At  best,  this  may  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  200  centers.  No 
new  money  is  being  asked  for  the  300 
proposals  that  have  been  gathering  dust 
since  last  June  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds. 

And  the  yoimg  are  shortchanged  by 
this  budget.  The  Headstart  program 
served  an  estimated  150,000  less  children 
last  year  because  the  shift  to  HEW  and 
to  a  full-year  program  with  its  increased 
cost  was  not  matched  by  any  Increase  of 
funds.  Now  the  budget  provides  that  an- 
other 50,000  children  will  be  dropped 
from  the  program  as  more  summer  pro- 
grams are  shut  down  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  In  all-year  programs. 
This  action  comes  on  the  heels  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  re- 
port that: 

A  cutback  in  the  number  of  children  served 
by  this  program — which  currently  serves  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  preschool  children 
in  need— cannot  be  Justified.  Just  when  we 
are  learning  more  al)out  effective  ways  to 
help  disadvantaged  young  children,  the  com- 
mittee feels  it  would  be  unfair  and  unwise 
to  propose  serving  fewer  children. 

Apparently,  the  administration  does 
not  share  that  belief. 

The  OEO  apparently  has  decided  to 
proceed  extremely  slowly  In  two  areas  of 
concern  that  will  not  brook  delay.  Con- 
gress has  authorized  $15  million  for  1971 
for  a  community-based  drug  rehabilita- 
tion program  aimed  not  only  at  drug 
addiction  but  also  at  drug  abuse.  The 
program  emphasizes  the  reentry  of  the 
addict  into  society  rather  than  his  con- 
finement in  an  Institution.  The  Congress 
also  has  authorized  $15  million  for  a  new 
alcoholic  coimsellng  and  recovery  pro- 
gram to  focus  research  and  treatment  on 
a  disease  that  afillcts  some  5  million 
adults.  For  both  programs,  the  OEO  has 
asked  a  combined  total  of  $7  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  touched  on  only 
a  few  of  the  programs  where  the  budget 
seems  to  fall  short  of  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  But  they  are  only  the  most  stim- 
nlng  examples  of  the  disregard  for  con- 
gressional desires  expressed  In  Public 
Law  91-177.  I  myself  Introduced  the 
amendments  to  bring  the  authorization 
to  $60  million  for  special  Impact  pro- 
grams. $160  million  for  comprehensive 
health  services  and  $12  million  for  senior 
opportunities  and  services  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 1  hope  the  Congress  will 
revise  the  budget  as  It  has  been  presented 
to  us  to  more  accurately  mirror  the  needs 
of  the  poor  in  this  country.  At  the  same 
time,  I  hope  we  will  be  particularly  care- 
ful In  our  evaluation  of  the  process  by 
which  the  OEO  intends  to  delegate  pro- 
grams to  other  agencies  and  to  Insure 
that  the  elements  vital  for  those  pro- 
grams' success  are  not  shuttled  aside  and 
lost  during  their  transfer. 


CLIFFORD  HOPE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  many  present 
Members  of  Congress  were  here  during 
the  time  the  Honorable  Clifford  R.  Hope 
served  In  the  House.  He  will  be  best 
remembered  for  his  yeoman  service  to 
agriculture  and  for  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  during 
the  83d  Congress. 

This  outstanding  gentleman  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  his  State  and  community 
in  various  ways,  but  he  has  remained 
especially  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  particularly  in  Kansas.  One 
of  his  activities  has  been  devoted  to 
writing  articles  on  agriculture  and  agri- 
culture legation  carried  In  two  Kansas 
dailies,  the  Hutchinson  News  and  the 
Salina  Journal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  most  recent  article.  *'Farm- 
ers  Have  Been  Working  To  Help  Them- 
selves," appearing  In  the  February  8. 
1970  issue  of  the  Hutchinson  News  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  am  grieved,  Mr.  President,  to  inform 
Members  of  Congress  that  this  great 
American  has  recently  suffered  a  severe 
stroke  and  is  in  the  hospital  near  his 
home  In  Garden  City.  Kans.  I  know  that 
his  family  and  friends  will  welcome  your 
prayers  for  his  early  and  complete 
recovery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Farmeks  Have  Been  WoaKmo  To  Help 

Themselves 

(By  Cliff  Hope) 

For  many  years  we  have  heard  the  cry,  why 
don't  farmers  do  m<we  to  help  themselves. 
The  complaint  I  may  say  comes  mosUy  from 
the  uninformed  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  fanners  have  been  and  are  doing  a  great 
deal  to  help  themselves. 

In  view  of  this  complaint  It  was  rather 
startling  to  note  the  recent  Introduction  in 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives  of  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  tax  provision  of  the  Kansas  Wheat 
Act,  which  was  passed  In  1857  and  has  been 
operating  successfully  ever  since.  It  is  defi- 
nitely a  self  help  program. 

Under  thU  legislation  a  smaU  excise  tax, 
one  fifth  of  a  cent,  or  two  dollars  per  thou- 
sand bushels,  has  been  levied  upon  wheat 
marketed  in  pommerdal  channels  m  the 
state.  The  ptirpose  of  this  tax  Is  to  Increase 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  Kansaw  wheat 
in  this  country  and  abroad — certelnly  a 
worthy  objective. 

Of  the  fund  thus  created  twenty  percent 
goes  to  the  general  fimd  of  the  sute  and 
eighty  percent  Is  deposited  In  a  specUl  fund 
known  as  the  Kansas  Wheat  Commission 
Fund.  This  fund  is  administrated  by  a  com- 
mission of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  No  more  than  four  members  shall 
be  from  the  same  political  party.  Members 
are  required  to  be  residents  of  the  sUte.  at 
least  twenty  five  years  of  age  and  must  have 
been  actually  engaged  tn  growing  wheat  In 
the  state  for  at  least  five  years  Immediately 
preceding  their  appointment. 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  campaign  of  develop- 
ment, education  and  pubUclty  and  to  find 
new  markete  for  wheat  and  wheat  products. 
It  Is  also  authorized  to  cooperate  with  any 
local,  state  or  national  organization  having 
the  same  purposes  and  objectives.  It  is  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  cooperate  with,  and 
advance  funds  to  the  Great  Plains  Wheat 
Market  Development  Association,  and  to  ap- 
point an  administrator  and  an  assistant  ad- 
ministrator. 
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Tbcr*  Is  ooUUng  •trang*  or  unusual  about 
the  creation  of  such  a  commission.  Kansas 
by  far  the  largest  producer  of  wheat  In  the 
nation  was  the  third  state  to  establish  such 
a  profcram  Oregon  was  the  first.  This  was 
In  1947.  Nebraska  foUowed  in  19*6  and  Kan- 
sas m  1957.  Colorado  and  Washington  estab- 
lished their  commissions  In  1068.  Idaho  and 
North  Dakota  in  1959  and  South  Dakota  In 
1961.  The  last  two  were  Montana  and  Okla- 
homa. Thus  all  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  states 
have  commissions  and  all  but  one  of  the 
great  pl.ilns  states  The  missing  one  U  Te«as. 
which  Is  prevented  from  establishing  a  com- 
niL-alon  by  a  provision  of  its  constitution. 

Rates  of  taxation  vary  from  state  to  state. 
Kansas  and  North  Dakota  have  the  lowest, 
one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  bushel.  Nebraska  and 
Washington  have  one-fourth  of  a  cent.  South 
Dakota,  three-tenths.  Colorado  has  two-fifths 
and  Idaho  and  Oregon  one-half  of  a  cent. 

In  Kansas.  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota any  grower  can  receive  a  refund  of 
the  tax  simply  by  making  an  application. 
In  K»"«"  general  satisfaction  with  the  law 
on  tlM  part  of  growers  Is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  over  the  years  less  than  one  percent 
of  those  who  have  paid  the  tax  have  asked 
for  a  refund  I  understand  that  substantially 
the  same  situation  exists  with  reference  to 
the  Dakota's. 

Wheat  growers  are  not  alone  among  agri- 
cultural producers  in  their  elTorts  to  expand 
and  develop  markets  for  their  producu,  at 
their  own  expense. 

Among  the  first  were  the  citrus  producers 
of  Florida.  The  list  Is  far  too  long  to  In- 
clude here,  but  It  covers  producers  of  beef, 
dairy  fwoducts.  poultry,  soybeans,  feed  grains, 
rice,  dry  beans,  potatoes  and  many  others. 
In  all.  something  Uk«  forty  group*  are 
Involved. 

WHXAT    STATk 

Ka"***^  Is  the  premier  wheat  state.  Wheat 
is  by  far  Its  most  Important  crop.  In  1969 
it  produced  305  million  bushels,  only  two 
million  less  than  the  record  breaking  crop  of 
1952.  which  was  produced  on  four  million 
acres.  Substantially  half  or  more  of  our  total 
crop  acreage  of  the  state  was  planted  to 
wheat  during  the  decade  of  the  sixties.  It 
brought  In  more  money  during  that  period 
than  any  other  agricultural  product  ex- 
cept t>ecf  cattle. 

With  wheat  in  trouble  all  over  the  world 
this  Is  no  tune  to  destroy  a  program  which 
cost*  Kansas  Wheat  growers  practically 
nothing.  It  has  worked  In  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  benefit  wheat  producers.  Next 
week  I  will  point  out  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments under  this  law  up  to  date. 


SENATOR  MONDALE  URGES  RE- 
ORDERING OF  NATIONAL  PRIORI- 
TIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  greater  task  facing  the  country  today 
than  the  establishment  of  a  responsible 
set  of  national  priorities. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Committee  on 
National  Priorities  of  the  Democratic 
Council  heard  testimony  from  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  question  of  priorities. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALX)  presented  a  particularly  elo- 
quent statement  at  that  hearing. 

Expressing  his  concern  about  the  "set 
of  national  priorities  that  places  hard- 
ware above  humans."  Senator  Mondalk 
called  for  a  shift  of  resources  from  mar- 
ginal military  projects  to  vital  human 
programs,  such  as  early  childhood  de- 
velopment programs  for  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

I      commend      Senator      Mondals's 


thougbtftil  statement  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoid. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATCMtNT     Wt    SeMATOB   WAl.Tr«   F.    MONOALE 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  how  much  I  support 
the  review  of  naUonal  prlorltiea  your  Com- 
mittee Is  conducting,  and  how  grateful  I  am 
to  be  able  to  partlclpat«  In  It. 

This  review  is  long  overdue.  America  can 
no  longer  afford  to  let  the  Pentagon  have  a 
hammerlock  on  fed-ral  revenues,  while  pro- 
grams such  as  education,  and  health  that 
seek  to  meet  our  nation's  pressing  humnn 
needs  are  forced  to  Hght  for  the  leftovers. 
This  approach,  which  has  ch.iracterlred  the 
budget  making  process  no  matter  which  po- 
litical party  has  controlled  the  Executive 
Branch,  must  be  ch.onged. 

The  Senate  began  a  serloiis  review  of  na- 
tional priorities  last  summer  when  It  *na- 
lyxed  and  debated  for  two  months  a  military 
authorisation  bill  containing  such  far  reach- 
ing and  expensive  conunitmenta  as  the  antl- 
ballistlc  missile  system,  the  new  manned 
bomber,  and  addltlon.\l  nuclear- powered  air- 
craft carriers.  While  this  exercise  did  not 
produce  any  inunedlate  modifications  In  the 
Pentagon's  plans.  It  raised  a  number  of  fun- 
damental and  yet-unanswered  questions 
about  mlllUry  requests.  I.  for  one.  was  hope- 
ful that  the  President's  pronouncemenu  and 
budget  requests  would  refiect  this  emerging 
dissatisfaction  with  past  priorities. 

Obviously,  this  has  not  occurred.  Since 
that  historic  Senate  debate  took  place,  the 
President  has  vetoed  an  UEW -Labor  appro- 
priations bill  containing  an  additional  $1<4 
bllUon  for  desperately  needed  education  and 
health  programs  and  submitted  a  Budget 
that  Includes  no  Important  reductions  In 
military  procurement  goals,  and  proposes — 
of  all  things — to  escalate  spending  for  the 
ABM  by  reportedly  adding  tflOO  million  or 
more  for  phase  II  of  the  system. 

While  the  President  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  Vietnam  both  In  terms  of  funds,  and  more 
Importantly,  lives,  and  has  reduced  his 
budget  requests  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  last  year's  level,  he  has  not  acted 
to  control  Pentagon  spending  for  non-Viet- 
nam purposes.  Thus,  new  weapons  systems 
with  limitless  capacities  to  absorb  funds  are 
receiving  high  priority  and  under  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  would  steal  the  "peace 
dividend"  our  human  programs  so  desper- 
ately   need. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  at>out  this  set  of 
national  priorities  that  places  hardware 
above  humans.  The  Budget's  heavy  emphasis 
on  start-up  costs  for  ABM's.  MIRV's.  and 
SST*!  will  cripple  needed  nutrition,  health, 
education  and  environment  efforts  this  year, 
and  threatens  to  continue  stunting  human 
programs  throughout  the  foreseeable  future. 
History  warns  us  that  a  renewed  arms  race 
and  Its  predictable  cost  overruns  will  both 
shake  the  delicate  balance  of  terror  In  our 
nuclear  world,  and  starve  other  government 
programs  of  needed  funds. 

America  must  not  Ignore  either  of  these 
warnings.  We  must  begin  at  once  to  shift  our 
resources  from  a  fascination  with  military 
gadgetry  to  high  priority  Investments  in 
human  beings. 

Let  us  begin  with  young  children.  Of  all 
areas  of  unmet  human  needs,  our  unwilling- 
ness to  provide  help  to  deprived  children  Is 
perhaps  our  most  tragic  and  costly  misUke. 

There  are  at  present  about  6  million  dis- 
advantaged children  under  age  six.  Most  of 
them  are  growing  up  without  adequate  nu- 
trition and  health  care,  and  without  the  ac- 
tive mental  and  Intellectual  stimulation  that 
la  necessary  during  these  early  years. 

As  a  result,  many  of  these  children  are 
very  depressed,  withdrawn,  and  listless.  Child 


development  specialist*  who  have  worked 
with  some  of  the  children  report  that  It  Is 
difficult  In  the  beginning  to  get  them  to 
smile  or  show  Interest  In  anything  around 
them.  Toung  chUdren  In  many  of  these 
homes  are  considered  well-behaved  If  they 
sit  quietly  In  a  corner  during  the  day.  Instead 
of  talking,  playing,  and  explorUig. 

Yet  the  critical  effect  of  the  first  years  of 
life  has  been  well  documented.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  about  60  percent  of  an  In- 
dividual's Intellectual  development  takes 
place  between  conception  and  age  4.  These 
early  years  are  the  formative  years:  they 
are  the  years  In  which  permanent  founda- 
tions are  laid  for  a  child's  feelings  of  self- 
worth.  hU  sense  of  self-respect.  hU  motlva- 
Uon,  his  InlUaUve,  and  his  ability  to  learn 
and  achieve. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  a  child's  Intelli- 
gence Is  not  fixed  once  and  for  all  at  birth, 
and  that  children  are  most  eager  and  often 
most  able  to  learn  during  their  early  child- 
hood years.  As  Dr.  Benjamin  Bloom,  an  au- 
thority in  early  childhood  learning,  con- 
cluded: 

As  time  goes  on  .  .  .  more  and  more  power- 
ful changes  are  required  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  change  In  a  child's  Intelligence  .  .  . 
and  the  emotional  cost  It  exact*  Is  Increas- 
ingly severe. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  the  role  that 
Inadequate  nutrition  plays  in  perpetuating 
this  cycle  of  poverty.  As  a  member  of  the 
Select  Senate  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  expert  testimony  about  the  tragic  and 
permanent  effects  of  nutritional  deficiency 
during  pregnancy  and  the  first  few  years  of 
life.  Presently,  there  is  no  Government  pro- 
gram that  deals  adequately  with  the  critical 
nutrition  needs  of  infants  from  the  period 
before  birth  until  they  reach  school  age. 
Pediatricians  have  pleaded  eloquently  be- 
fore the  committee  for  national  recognition  of 
disaster — mental  as  well  as  physical — ^whlch 
befalls  undernourished  infants. 

For  example.  Dr.  Charles  Lowe,  chalrmrn 
of  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics,  testified  before 
the  Nutrition  Committee  that: 

Severe  malnutrition  suffered  during  child- 
hood affects  learning  ability,  body  growth, 
rate  of  maturation,  ultimate  size,  and  If 
prolonged,  productivity  throughout  life. 

Dr.  Lowe  stated  further  that : 

In  effect,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  nutri- 
tion given  during  the  first  formative  years 
of  life  may  have  the  effect  of  programming 
the  Individual  for  all  the  years  of  his  life. 
Malnutrition  during  the  last  trimester  of 
pregnancy  and  certainly  during  the  first 
months  of  life  may  seriously  compromise  ul- 
timate Intellectual  achievement. 

Fortunately,  most  American  children  have 
the  benefit  of  a  stimulating,  secure  environ- 
ment In  their  early  years.  Most  of  them  re- 
ceive the  physical  and  mental  nourishment 
that  Is  necessary  for  full  development. 

But  poor  children  under  sge  six  arrive  at 
school  without  these  same  advantages.  Many 
of  them  may  have  suffered  irreparable  dam- 
age In  their  early  years.  Many  have  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  nutrition,  health  care,  and 
Intellectual  stimulation. 

Research  reveals  quite  clearly  the  costly 
and  lasting  effects  of  deprivation  In  these 
early  years.  It  reveals,  for  example,  that  as 
early  as  IS  months  of  age,  disadvantaged 
children  start  falling  behind  middle-class 
children  In  tests  of  language  development, 
and  general  Intelligence.  It  reveals,  further- 
more, that  this  Intellectual  gap  between  poor 
and  non-poor  children  that  appears  so  early 
In  life  tends  to  grow  larger  over  time. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  at  which 
differences  begin  to  occur  between  the  abili- 
ties of  poor  and  non-poor  children.  This 
point  la  not  birth.  Testimony  wblch  I  have 
heard — particularly  examples  from  protects 
In  Mississippi  and  the  District  of  Columbia — 
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suggest  that  nature  distributes  Intelligence 
fairly  equally  among  infaots,  poor  and  non- 
poor  alike.  It  Is  only  later — typically  between 
the  ages  of  one  and  three— after  hunger  and 
deprivation  have  made  their  Impact — that 
differences  In  abilities  begin  to  develop. 

Records  show,  for  e.\ainple,  that  poor,  black 
I'lfants  In  the  Mississippi  Delta  who  scored 
an  average  of  115  on  a  Developmental 
Quotient  test  at  age  one  had  fallen  to  an 
overage  DQ  of  35  by  age  t.  This  decline  can 
be  prevented.  The  Infant  Research  Project 
In  WaFhlngton.  DC,  by  providing  tutors  for 
children  In  the  early  years,  was  able  to 
maintain  the  IQ's  of  Impoverished  children 
at  an  average  of  105  from  age  lli  to  age  3, 
while  the  average  IQ  of  a  control  group  of 
poor  children  who  did  not  receive  tutoring 
fell  17  points  In  this  period.  This  Is  not 
Just  another  "Interesting  statistic".  It 
represents  the  difference  between  a  person's 
ability  to  do  satisfactory  oollege  work  or  only 
marginal  high  school  wortt. 

We  know  how  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
this  deterioration  from  occurring.  Hundreds 
of  projects  such  as  the  one  I  mentioned  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Parent  and  Child 
Centers  that  are  providing  Head  Start  ex- 
periences to  poor  children  below  age  3  are 
producing  very  promising  results.  Even  the 
study  by  Westlnghouse  Learning  Corpora- 
tion which  found  that  an  eight  week  sum- 
mer Head  Start  program  for  6  year  old  poor 
children  does  not  save  a  child  for  the  rest 
of  his  life — and  has  been  cited  by  critics  of 
child  development  efforts  as  proof  that 
"nothing  works" — recommended  "offering 
Intervention  programs  of  longer  duration, 
perhaps  extending  downwards  toward  In- 
fancy." 

I  believe  the  evidence  is  Indisputable  that 
comprehensive     early     childhood     programs 
must  be  made  available,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
to    all    impoverished    families    with    young 
;  JC  .  children — beginning  with  medical  and  nutrt- 

l3l  tlonal  assistance  to  pregnant  women  and  In- 

■  *<  ■  fants.  Our  present  failure  to  do  so  Is  causing 

human  misery,  and  wasting  human  ability. 

The  alternatives  are  very  clear — more  gen- 
erations of  school  dropouts,  functional  Illit- 
erates, unemployables,  welfare  dependents, 
and  more  expensive  yet  necessary  programs 
like  the  Job  Corps  that  seek  to  remedy  these 
problems  later  In  life. 

The  most  humane,  economical  and  efficient 
way  to  give  every  citizen  a  fair  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  rights  Is  by  preventing  pov- 
erty from  causing  this  near  irreparable  dam- 
age during  early  childhood. 

Substantive  child  development  progranM 
could  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life.  They  could  give  poor 
children  the  tools  to  gain  a  better  life.  They 
could  insure  that  opportunities  can  be  seized, 
and  rights  can  be  exercised  by  all. 

Just  last  week  the  Senate  concluded  a  long 
debate  on  the  problems  surrounding  de  facto 
segregation  arising  from  adventitious  events 
such  as  residential  patterns.  One  can  try  to 
dismiss  these  problems  summarily  by  citing 
Fair  Housing  laws,  and  saying  that  the  poor 
can  escape  the  problems  of  ghetto  life  by 
moving  elsewhere.  I  fou^t  hard  to  get  this 
legislation  passed  preventing  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing,-  and 
I  think  It  Is  Important.  But  I  realize  that 
other  factors,  such  as  poverty,  unemploy- 
ablUty,  and  the  lack  of  low  Income  housing 
outside  the  ghetto  can  make  these  laws  Ir- 
relevant to  the  poor. 

Equal  opportunity  requires  more  than  open 
housing.  Integrated  schools,  or  fair  employ- 
ment practices.  Equal  opportunity  reqiUres 
an  equal  start — from  the  very  start.  Making 
substantive  child  development  programs 
available  to  poor  families  Is  one  very  impor- 
tant way  to  Insure  their  equal  start. 

I  was  encouraged  last  year  when  the  Presi- 
dent declared  a  "national  commitment  to  the 
crucial  early  years  of  life."  I  thought  this 
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commitment  might  mean  that  a  greater  ur- 
gency and  higher  national  priority  would  be 
attached  to  early  childhood  efforts. 

A  year  has  now  passed  since  this  declara- 
tion was  made.  Unfortunately,  the  rhetoric 
rings  hollow.  Despite  some  bureaucratic  win- 
dow-dressing, and  modest  funds  for  research, 
the  Budget  recommends  a  mere  one  per  cent 
Increase  in  Head  Start  funds.  As  a  result, 
this  promising  program  including  Its  Ptu-ent 
and  Child  component,  will  continue  reaching 
only  about  five  percent  of  the  poverty 
stricken  children  who  need  It, 

It  haunts  me  to  think  of  the  millions  of 
children  whose  potential  is  being  severely 
compromised  simply  because  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  make  the  necessary  Investments.  Our 
Indifference  to  the  needs  of  poor  children, 
whether  measured  In  humane  or  financial 
terms,  cannot  be  Justified, 

We  absolutely  must  change  national  pri- 
orities which  allot  only  one-half  the  funds 
to  Head  Start  as  are  allotted  for  the  hurried 
deployment  of  phase  two  of  an  untested  and 
poienilally  dangerous  ABM  system. 


FORCED  INTEGRATION 

Mr.  HANSEIN.  Mr.  President,  underly- 
ing the  swing  in  sentiment  which  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment last  week  was  tlie  growing  convic- 
tion that  it  was  imfair  to  force  integra- 
tion resulting  from  de  jure  segregation 
and  to  ignore  de  facto  segregation. 

But  a  deeper  question  arises  in  the 
minds  of  more  and  more  Americans:  Is 
it  moral  for  society  to  apply  to  children 
the  force  which,  if  it  were  applied  to 
adults,  men  would  know  immoral? 

Vermont  Royster  writing  in  the  Febru- 
ary 26,  1970,  issue  of  the  Wall  Sti-eet 
Journal  discusses  the  moral  implications 
of  forced  school  integration  dispassion- 
ately and  with  considerable  good  common 
sense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ob- 
servations be  printed  in  the  Recgri). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forced  Intkcration:  StTFFEk  the  CHn,DitEN 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

"Surely  It  Is  time  to  face  up  to  a  fact 
that  can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  view. 
The  attempt  to  Integrate  this  country's 
schools  is  a  tragic  failure." 

The  words  of  Stewart  Alsop  in  Newsweek 
will  serve  as  well  as  any.  They  are  startling, 
honest  and  deeply  true.  Whatever  anyone 
else  says  otherwise,  however  shocked  we  may 
be,  we  know  he  Is  right. 

The  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  Congress, 
In  a  confused  sort  of  way,  has  made  It 
clear  that  It  no  longer  thinks  forced  inte- 
gration Is  the  way  to  El  Dorado.  Since  Con- 
gress Is  a  political  body,  that  in  itself  might 
be  evidence  enough.  But  Mr.  Alsop  has  also 
put  the  statement  up  for  challenge  to  a  wide 
range  of  civil  rights  leaders,  black  and  white, 
ranging  from  Education  Commissioner 
James  Allen  to  black  militant  Julius  Hob- 
son,  and  foimd  none  to  deny  it.  Beyond 
that,  we  have  only  to  look  around  ourselves, 
at  both  our  white  and  our  black  neighbors, 
to  know  that  the  failure  is  there. 

But  that  only  plunges  us  into  deeper  ques- 
tions. Why  la  It  a  failure?  And  why  is  it 
tragic?  Why  Is  It  that  something  on  which 
so  many  men  of  good  will  put  their  faith 
has  at  last  come  to  this?  Where  did  we  go 
wrong? 

And  those  questions  plunge  us  yet  deeper. 
For  *o  answer  them  we  must  go  back  to  the 
beginning.  It  Is  the  moment  for  one  of  those 


agonizing  reappraisals  of  all  our  hopes,  emo- 
tions, thoughts,  about  what  Is  surely  the 
most  wretched  of  all  the  problems  before 
our   society. 

A   SIMPLE  FROPOSmON 

We  begin,  I  think,  with  a  simple  proposi- 
tion. It  Is  that  it  was,  and  is  morally  wrong 
for  a  society  to  say  to  one  group  of  people 
that  because  of  their  color  they  are  pariahs — 
that  the  majesty  of  law  can  be  used  to  segre- 
gate them  m  their  homes,  in  their  schools,  in 
their  livelihoods,  in  their  social  contacts  with 
their  fellows.  The  wrong  is  in  no  wise  mill- 
gated  by  any  plea  that  society  may  provide 
well  for  them  within  their  segregated  state. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  ques- 
tion. 

In  1954,  for  the  first  time,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  that  moral  imperative.  Begin- 
ning with  the  school  decision  the  Judges  In  a 
series  of  decisions  struck  down  the  legal  un- 
derpinnings of  segregation. 

Since  emotions  and  prejudices  are  not 
swept  away  by  court  decisions  there  were 
some  white  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  resisted  the  change.  But  they  were,  for 
all  their  noise,  to  the  minority.  The  great 
body  of  our  people,  even  to  the  South  where 
prejudice  had  congealed  into  custom,  began 
the  task  of  stripptog  away  the  battens  of  seg- 
regation.   Slowly,   perhaps,   but   relentlessly. 

Then  some  people — men  of  good  will, 
mostly — said  this  was  not  enough.  They 
noticed  that  the  mere  endmg  of  segregation 
did  not  mix  whites  and  blacks  to  social  In- 
tercotirse.  Neighborhoods  remained  either 
predominantly  white  or  black.  So  did  schools, 
because  our  schools  are  related  to  our  neigh- 
borhoods. So  did  many  other  thtogs.  Not 
becatise  of  the  law,  but  because  of  habit, 
economics,  preferences — or  prejudices,  if  you 
prefer. 

From  this  came  the  concept  of  "de  facto" 
segregation.  This  Latto  phrase,  borrowed 
from  the  law,  describes  any  separation  of 
whites  and  blacks  that  exists  to  fact  and 
eqtiates  It  with  the  segregation  proscribed  by 
law.  The  cause  matters  not.  These  men  of 
good  wlU  concluded  that  If  segregaUon  in  Uw 
Is  bad  then  any  separation  that  exists  to  fact 
is  equally  bad. 

From  this  view  we  were  led  to  attack  any 
separation  as  de  facto  segregation.  Since  the 
first  attack  on  segregation  came  in  the 
schools,  the  schools  became  the  first  place 
for  the  attack  on  separation  from  whatever 
cause.  And  since  the  law  had  served  us  well 
in  the  firet  instance,  we  chose — our  lawmak- 
ers chose — to  use  the  law  for  the  second  pur- 
pose also.  The  law,  that  Is,  was  applied  to 
compel  not  merely  an  end  to  segregation  but 
an  end  to  separation  by  forced  integration. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  we  fell  into  the 
abyss.  The  error  was  not  merely  that  we  cre- 
ated a  legal  monstrosity,  or  something  unac- 
ceptable politically  to  both  whites  and  blacks. 
The  tragedy  is  that  we  embraced  an  idea 
morally  wrong. 

That  must  be  recognized  If  we  are  to  un- 
derstand all  else.  For  what  is  wrong  about 
forced  Integration  In  the  schools  is  not  Its 
Impractlcallty,  which  we  all  now  see,  but  Its 
immorality,  which  Is  not  yet  fully  grasped. 

Let  us  consider. 

Imagine,  now,  a  neighborhood  to  which 
95%  of  the  people  are  white,  6%  of  them 
black.  It  Is  self-evident  that  we  have  here  a 
de  facto  imbalance.  We  do  not  have  legal  seg- 
regation, but  we  do  not  have  totegratlon 
either,  at  least  no*  anything  more  than  "to- 
kenism." 

Let  us  suppose  also  that  for  some  reason — 
any  reason,  economics,  white  hostilities,  or 
perhaps  black  prejudice  against  Uvtog  next 
door  to  whites — the  proportion  does  not 
change.  The  only  way  then  to  change  it  is  for 
some  of  the  whites  to  move  away  and,  con- 
currently, for  some  blacks  who  live  else- 
where to  move  into  this  neighborhood.  One 
Is  not  enough.  Both  things  must  happen. 
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CaXATINO  AN  IMBAlJiNO 

Or  let  us  suppoa«  the  proportion  does 
change.  Let  u*  suppote  that  for  some  rea- 
son— any  reason.  Including  prejudice — large 
numbers  of  white  families  move  out  of  the 
neighborhood,  making  room  (or  black  people 
to  move  In,  so  that  after  a  few  years  we  have 
entirely  reversed  the  propwrtlons.  The  neigh- 
borhood becomes  95 '"r   black.  5%  white. 

Again  we  have  an  Imbalance.  Again  we  do 
not  truly  hav^segregatlcn  but  call  It  that. 
If  you  wish:  de  facto  segregation.  In  any 
event  we  do  not  have  integration  in  the 
sense  that  there  Is  a  general  mixing  together 
of  the  blacks  and  whites. 

Now  suppose  that  we  act  from  the  assump- 
tion that  this  Is  wrong.  That  It  is  wrong  to 
have  the  neighborhood  either  95',  white  or 
SS'r  black.  That  the  mix.  to  be  "right."  must 
be  some  particular  proportion. 

What  acUon  is  to  be  Uken?  In  the  first 
Instance,  do  we  by  law  forcefully  remove 
some  of  the  white  families  from  the  neigh- 
borhood so  that  we  can  force  in  the  "proper" 
number  of  black  families?  Or.  In  the  second 
Instance,  do  we  by  law  prohibit  some  of  the 
white  families  from  moving  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood? If  W)  do  either,  who  decides  who 
moves,  who  stays? 

The  example,  of  course,  is  fanciful.  We  do 
none  of  this.  No  one  has  had  the  political 
temerity  to  propose  a  law  that  would  send 
soldiers  to  pick  people  up  and  move  them, 
or  to  block  the  way  and  prevent  them  from 
moving.  No  one  stands  up  and  says  this  is 
the  moral  thing  to  do. 

Stated  thus  baldly,  the  immorality  of  do- 
ing such  things  is  perfectly  clear.  No  one 
thinks  it  moral  to  send  policemen,  or  the 
National  Guard  bayonets  in  hand,  to  corral 
people  and  force  them  into  a  swimming  pool. 
or  a  public  park  or  a  cocktail  party  when 
they  do  not  wish  to  go. 

No  one  pretends  this  is  moral — for  all  that 
anyone  may  deplore  people's  prejudice — be- 
cause everyone  can  see  that  to  do  this  is  to 
make  of  our  society  a  police  state.  The  meth- 
ods, whatever  the  differences  in  intent,  would 
be  no  different  from  the  tramping  boots  of 
the  Communist,  Nazi  or  Pascistlc  police 
states. 

All  this  being  fanciful,  no  one  proposing 
such  things,  it  may  seem  we  have  strayed 
far  from  the  school  integration  program.  But 
have  we? 

The  essence  of  that  program  is  that  we 
have  tried  to  apply  to  our  schools  the  meth- 
ods we  would  not  dream  of  applying  to  other 
parU  of  society.  We  have  forced  the  children 
to  move. 

There  are  many  thinps  wrong  with  the  forc- 
ible transfer  of  children  from  school  to 
school  to  obtain  the  "proper"  racial  mix.  It 
la.  for  one  thing,  wasteful  of  time,  energy 
and  money  that  could  better  be  applied  to 
making  all  schools  better. 

To  this  practicsd  objection  there  Is  also 
the  fact  that  in  concept  it  is  arrogant.  The 
unspoken  Idea  It  rests  upon  la  that  black 
children  wUl  somehow  gain  from  putting 
their  black  skins  near  to  white  skins.  This  is 
the  reverse  coin  of  the  worst  segregationist's 
idea  that  somehow  the  white  children  will 
suffer  from  putting  their  white  skins  near 
to  black  skins. 

Both  are  Insolent  assertions  of  white  supe- 
riority.   Both   spring   from   the   same   bitter 


sun,  the  practical  dlfllctilttea  might  be 
surmounted.  The  implied  arrogance  might 
be  overlooked,  on  the  grounds  that  the  al- 
leged superiority  is  not  racial  but  cultural: 
or  that,  further,  both  whites  and  blacks  will 
gain  from  mutual  aaaoclaUon.  That  still 
leaves  the  moral  question. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  restated.  Is  it  moral 
for  society  to  apply  to  children  the  force 
which,  U  It  wsre  applied  to  adults,  men 
would  know  Unmoral?  What  charity,  what 
compassion,  what  nujraUty  U  there  In  forc- 
ing a  child  as  we  would  not  force  his  father? 


It  la  a  terrible  thing  to  see,  as  we  have 
seen,  soldiers  standing  guard  so  that  a  black 
child  may  enter  a  white  school.  Tou  cannot 
help  but  cringe  in  shame  that  only  this 
way  is  It  done.  But  at  least  then  the  soldiers 
are  standing  for  a  moral  principle — that  no 
one.  child  or  adult,  shall  be  t>arred  by  the 
color  of  his  skin  from  access  to  what  belongs 
to  us  all.  white  or  black. 

But  It  would  have  been  terrifying  if  those 
same  soldiers  had  been  going  about  the 
town  rounding  up  the  black  children  and 
marching  them  from  their  accustomed  school 
to  another,  while  they  went  fearfully  and 
their  parents  wept  On  that.  I  verily  bcll?vc. 
morality  will  brook  no  challenge. 

Thus.  then,  the  abyss  It  opened  becau-e 
in  fleeing  from  one  moral  wrong  of  the  past 
for  which  we  felt  guilty,  we  fled  all  unaware 
to  another  Immorality.  The  failure  Is  tragic 
because  In  so  doing  we  heaped  the  burdens 
upon  our  children,  who  are  helpless. 

MUST    WC    TURN    BACK? 

Does  this  mean,  as  many  men  of  good  will 
fear,  that  to  recognize  as  much,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  (allure  of  forced  integration  In  the 
schools,  is  to  surrender,  to  turn  backwards  to 
what  we  have  fled  (rom? 

Surely  not.  There  remains,  and  we  as  a 
people  must  Insist  upon  It.  the  moral  im- 
perative that  no  one  should  be  denied  his 
place  in  society,  his  dignity  as  a  human 
being,  because  of  his  color.  Not  In  the  schools 
only,  but  In  his  livelihood  and  his  life.  No 
custom,  no  tradition,  no  trickery  should  t>e 
allowed  to  evade  that  imperative. 

That  we  can  insist  upon  without  violating 
the  other  moral  imperative  So  long  as  he  does 
not  encroach  upon  others,  no  man  should 
be  compelled  to  walk  where  he  would  not 
walk,  live  where  he  would  not  live,  ahare 
what  company  he  would  shun,  think  what  he 
would  not  think,  believe  what  he  believes  not. 

If  we  grasp  the  distinction,  we  will  follow  a 
tragic  failure  with  a  giant  step.  And.  Cod 
willing,  not  Just  In  the  schools. 


THE    NOMINATION    OF    JUDGE 
CARSWELL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovuN)  today  released  a  statement  con- 
cerning hi«  views  on  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Carswell.  In  his  absence.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Senator  Mc- 
OovkRN's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StATZM KNT  BT   SkNATOa  OCOROX  McOOVKkN 

I  am  opposed  to  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Carswell  as  a  Justice  of  the  US.  Supreme 
Court.  More  than  that,  I  am  appalled  that 
our  Prer'dent  would  regard  this  nominee  as 
a  worthy  appointment  to  the  nation's  high- 
est Court. 

Mr  Carswell  Is  not  qualified  either  by  his 
record  or  his  view  of  civil  Justice  to  serve 
on  the  Court.  Indeed,  having  studied  his 
record.  I  wonder  why  he  has  served  aa  a 
federal  judge  at  all. 

The  President  has  plainly  manifested  poor 
Judgment  in  submitting  this  nomination  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  Por  Mr.  Carswell  Is  not 
only  a  mediocre  and  undistinguished  Jurist: 
he  has  a  long  and  consistent  record  of  racial 
bias,  lacking  in  appreciation  for  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  civil  rights. 

He  began  his  public  career  with  a  dec- 
laration of  his  undying  belief  in  white  su- 
premacy. "I  yield  to  no  man  In  the  firm, 
vigorous  belief  in  the  principles  of  white 
supremacy,  and  I  shall  always  be  so  gov- 
erned," he  said  on  August  3,  1948. 

It  Is  questionable  if  any  candidate  for  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ever  made  a  more  clearly 


disqualifying  statement  than  that.  But  what 
Is  worse,  that  philosophy  has  seemed  to  guide 
Mr.  Carswell's  decisions  and  conduct  as  a 
public  official.  He  never  once  repudiated  or 
modified  his  public  declaration  of  1948  until 
it  was  challenged  in  relationship  to  his  pend- 
ing confirmation. 

Two  of  the  nation's  most  consistent  civil 
rights  advocates.  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Rauh,  provided  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  with  ao  convincing  a  cri- 
tique of  Mr.  Carswell's  public  record  that  no 
Senator  who  l>elleves  either  in  civil  Justice 
or  a  high  quality  Supreme  Court  can  read 
that  critique  without  being  deeply  troubled 
by  the  Carswell  nomination 

In  fifteen  decisions  involving  civil  rights 
Issues.  Judge  Carswell  was  overruled  fifteen 
times  by  unanimous  decisions  of  the  ap- 
pellate court.  In  other  words,  the  three- 
member  appellate  court  composed  of  Judge 
Carswell's  fellow  southern  Judges  complied  a 
solid  record  of  45  to  0  In  reversing  these 
fifteen  decisions. 

In  addition,  while  he  was  a  US  District 
Attorney  In  1956.  Mr.  Carswell  participated 
as  an  Incorporator  In  the  transfer  of  a  mu- 
nicipal golf  course  to  private  owners  In  his 
home  city  of  Tallahassee  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  Negroes  from  using 
the  golf  course. 

Beyond  this,  several  distinguished  wit- 
nesses have  testified  that  he  manifested  a 
hostile  bias  against  civil  rights  attorneys  and 
other  civil  rights  advocates  during  the  1960's 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  avoided 
nuUclng  a  hasty  Judgment  on  Judge  Carswell 
until  I  could  study  his  record  as  a  Jurist.  I 
find  that  record  to  be  distinguished  largely 
by  two  qualities — racism  and  mediocrity. 

His  Judicial  rewards  as  a  Democrat  con- 
verted to  Republicanism  In  the  1950's  and 
his  recent  elevation  to  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Oourt  of  Appeals  last  year  provided  Judge 
Carswell  with  an  ascendancy  as  a  Jurist 
which  Is  more  puzzling  than  reassuring. 

I  realize  that  some  Senators  who  voted  as 
I  did  against  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Haynswortb  are  reluctant  to  reject  a  second 
nomination  by  the  President.  Some  Senators 
may  (eel  that  each  time  we  reject  a  nominee, 
the  President  will  retaliate  with  an  even 
weaker  and  more  objectionable  nominee  as 
he  apparently  has  done  In  passing  from 
Judge   Haynsworth   to  Judge  Carswell. 

But  the  poor  Judgment  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive does  not  entitle  the  Senate  to  confirm 
that  poor  Judgment.  Indeed,  we  will  have 
betrayed  one  of  the  moet  vital  oonstltutlonal 
roles  of  the  Senate  if  we  confirm  a  Supreme 
Court  nominee  who  is  not  qualified  for  that 
high  responsibility.  Long  after  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Senate  may  have  t>een 
retired  (rom  office,  the  men  we  confirm  to 
the  Court  will  be  molding  the  nation  in  their 
lifetime  appointments.  Unlike  Congressmen. 
Senators  and  Presidents,  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Is  not  subject  to  removal  by  the  vot- 
ing public.  Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  the  power  to  overrule  both  the  President 
and  Congress. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  demand  the  highest  standards  from 
thoee  nominated  as  Justices.  We  should  In- 
sist that  the  nominee  be  free  from  taint  or 
bias  or  prejudice.  We  should  look  for  a  rec- 
ord of  Judicial  excellence,  hopefully  distin- 
guished by  outstanding  opinions  and  writ- 
ings that  have  stood  the  test  of  the  appel- 
late process.  In  these  areas  Judge  Carswell  Is 
unknown  except  for  the  pedestrian  caliber 
of  his  decisions  and  the  jjaucity  of  writings 
bearing  his  name. 

At  a  time  when  our  nation  Is  already  di- 
vided by  racial  tensions  and  by  the  skepti- 
cism of  many  citizens,  especially  the  young 
and  the  minorities,  about  the  reliability  of 
our  political  and  Judicial  process.  It  Is  re- 
grettable that  ao  unfortunate  a  nominee 
should  be  offered.  In  a  profound  sense,  this 
nomination  Is  an  affront  to  the  Senate,  to 
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the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  American 
people. 

The  time  has  passed  when  an  Administra- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  use  the  Supreme 
Court  for  narrow  political  purpose,  whether 
it  be  the  implementation  of  a  so-called 
Southern  Strategy  or  a  larger  design  to  delay 
the  nation's  fulfillment  of  civil  Justice.  We 
must  Insist  that  the  best  Judicial  mentality 
of  the  nation,  coupled  with  the  highest 
standards  of  personal  conduct,  be  the  major 
qualifications  we  look  to  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  Plainly.  Judge  Carswell  falls  short  of 
these  standards. 

As  Michael  Harrington  has  stated:  "Rich- 
ard Nixon  acts  toward  the  Supreme  Court 
like  a  radical  activist  who  wants  to  pollticlee 
that  body  much  more  than  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, the  man  who  was  supposed  to  have 
Invented  court-packing." 

Let  the  Senate  avoid  repeating  the  bad 
Judgment  of  the  President.  Let  us  deny  con- 
firmation to  Judge  Carswell. 


COUNTRY'S  NO.  1  HEALTH  PROB- 
LEM; DR.  EGEBERQ  NARRATES 
NEEDS  IN  U.S.  NEWS  ti  WORLD  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  last  few  months  the  news  media 
lias  touched  on  many  facets  of  what  I 
consider  a  national  tragedy — the  chaotic 
conditions  of  our  medical  delivery  sys- 
tem. The  consensus  is  that  something 
must  be  done  soon  if  we  are  to  avert  a 
complete  breakdown.  The  enormity  of 
the  problem  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Roger 
O.  Egeberg.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  an  interview  appearing  in  the 
February  23.  1970,  Issue  of  U.S.  News  tt 
World  Report. 

In  this  article  Dr.  Egeberg  points  out 
that  the  Nation  needs  50,000  more  physi- 
cians, almost  a  couple  of  hundred  thou- 
sand more  nurses  and  almost  150,000 
more  technicians.  He  states  that  there 
are  800  million  cavities  in  Americans' 
teeth  right  now,  that  one-quarter  of  the 
people  in  this  coimtry  have  no  teeth  and 
another  quarter  have  only  half  their 
teeth. 

Dr.  Egeberg  points  out  that  the  cost 
of  training  a  physician  is  extremely  high 
but  not  as  high  as  the  cost  of  training 
a  pilot  to  fly  one  of  our  modem  military 
planes.  Certainly,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
can  afford  the  expense  of  training  mili- 
tary pilots  we  should  be  able  to  afford 
increased  sums  of  money  to  train  our 
young  people  to  save  human  lives 
through  a  career  in  the  medical  profes- 
sions. 

I  was  very  Impressed  by  Dr.  Egeberg's 
candor.  I  commend  him  for  it.  Because  I 
think  that  what  he  said  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  Senate  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Interview  in  question  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COUNT«T'8  No.  1  HXALTR  PkOBLEM INTER- 
VIEW WrTH  Top  Presidential  Adviser 

How  to  make  medical  care  available  to 
all,  when  and  where  needed.  Is  the  big  health 
mystery  now.  Medicare  and  medicaid  have 
added  30  million  patients  to  an  overburdened 
system. 

On  top  of  that  an  tlalng  problems  of 
alcoholism,  drugs,  "the  pill,"  more  aged  peo- 


ple, a  shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses.  Dr. 
Roger  Egeberg,  head  of  federal  medical  agen- 
cies, described  the  outlook  In  this  inter- 
view In  the  conference  room  of  "VS.  News 
&  World  Report." 

Q.  Dr.  Egeberg.  what  Is  the  No.  1  health 
problem  In  the  country  now? 

A.  The  No.  1  health  problem  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  health  care — making  it  possible 
for  all  people  to  have  adequate  care.  That 
Includes  preventive  health  care,  education 
in  how  to  live  healthfully,  and  treatment 
when  you  need  It — Including  hospitalization. 

Q.  How  can  you  provide  that  lor  every- 
body? 

A.  It  has  to  be  solved  In  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent ways: 

In  the  first  place,  we  need  Just  sheer  num- 
bers of  i>eople — 50,000  more  physicians  than 
we  have  now.  almost  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  more  nurses  than  we  have  now. 
almost  150,000  more  technicians. 

Then  we  must  have  the  Institutions  from 
which  this  care  can  come.  It's  hard  to  draw 
a  doctor  to  a  place  where  he  might  rent  a 
little  office,  perhaps,  but  have  no  other  doc- 
tor's company  in  trying  to  make  an  Impact 
on  local  health  problems. 

We  must  also  find  new  ways  of  deUvering 
health  care. 

There  are  many  things  that  doctors  now  do 
that  nurses — or  doctors'  assistants,  or  other 
technical  help  requiring  a  lot  less  educa- 
tion— could  do. 

Q.  For  example — 

A.  For  example,  we  must  educate  people 
about  how  to  live,  eat  and  what  to  do  to  keep 
themselves  healthy.  That  is  In  the  province 
of  the  health  educator.  A  doctor  probably 
couldn't  do  It  as  well  as  somebody  who  was 
trained  Just  to  educate  people  on  various 
aspects  of  remaining  healthy — or,  if  they 
have  a  chronic  illness,  on  how  to  live  with 
the  illness  and  best  take  care  of  it. 

Then  there's  testing  and  dlagnoels.  We 
now  have  enough  methods  of  blood  test'ng, 
using  computers  and  so  forth,  that  we  can 
do  a  whole  series  of  testa — let's  say  10  or  15-^ 
as  readily  as  we  used  to  do  one  or  two. 

Q.  That's  automation — 

A.  Yes,  and  all  of  these  tests  are  done  by 
people  other  than  the  doctors. 

Also,  we  have  worked  out  types  of  patient 
histories  that  can  be  taken  by  someone  not 
a  physician,  so  he  can  screen  a  large  num- 
ber of  patients  without  taking  the  doctor's 
time. 

There's  a  tremendous  potential  in  other 
areas  we  haven't  done  much  about  yet.  If 
you  want  a  gruesome  example,  the  Veterans 
Administration  baa  been  looking  into  the 
question  of  autopsy  rooms. 

It's  very  hard  to  find  pathologists — ^they're 
at  a  great  premium.  Yet  the  pathologist  used 
to  do  the  complete  autopsy.  And  there  are 
many,  many  autopsies  each  year. 

Now  they  are  developing  a  system  where, 
let's  say,  a  man  with  a  master's  degree  will 
be  In  charge  of  the  autopsy  room.  Under 
him  will  l>e  people — college  graduates,  high- 
school  graduates — who  open  the  body,  ex- 
poee  the  organs  and,  possibly,  remove  them. 
The  pathologist,  who  used  to  take  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  do  the  whole  Job,  can  now 
come  in  and  take  a  look  at  what  he  thinks 
Is  Important  and  say.  "I'd  like  a  section  (for 
microscopic  examination)  on  that,  and  I'd 
like  to  study  that  later,"  and  maybe  In  five 
minutes  do  what  used  to  take  him  an  hour 
and  a  half.  In  a  large  hospital,  that  approach 
can  extend  the  pathologist's  hands  many, 
many  fold. 

Q.  Is  the  basic  medical  problem  the  lack 
of  doctors? 

A.  The  basic  one — the  one  that's  going  to 
be  most  difficult  to  correct — Is  the  lack  of 
health  professionals. 

Doctors  are  very  Important.  But  no  matter 
what  you  do  right  now,  you're  not  g^lng  to 
Increase  your  nvmiber  of  doctors  very  much 
In  the  next  six  or  eight  years. 

Q.  Doea  ibat  mean  there's  going  to  be  no 


real  improvement  In  medical  care  until  after 
1975? 

A.  No,  I  think  that  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions— those  who  can  extend  the  doctor's 
arms — are  going  to  make  a  big  difference  In 
the  picture. 

But  this  brings  up  the  question  of  educa- 
tion. I  don't  know  bow  many  medical  schools 
have  begun  to  expose  the  medical  students 
to  education  with  nurses,  technicians  and 
others,  to  Instill  the  pattern  of  later  asso- 
ciation. ■*P' 

When  you  have  a  doctor  who  is  in  his  50s 
or  60s,  he  has  set  a  pattern  of  work  and  it's 
pretty  hard  to  change  him — he  Just  can't 
quite  bring  himself  to  trust  somebody  else 
to  do  something  that  he  has  done  for  10  or 
20  or  30  years.  I  don't  suppose  one  can  expect 
much  change  there. 

But  one  can  begin  to  Influence  the  younger 
doctors  In  practice.  I  see  no  reason  why  100 
doctors  couldn't  take  care  of  half  again  as 
many  patients  as  they  used  to  take  care  of 
five  or  10  years  ago — or  as  they  take  care  of 
right  now.  We  have  to  create  many  more 
physicians  and  we  have  to  create  many 
times  as  many  of  these  other  health  profes- 
sionals. 

Q.  Are  there  other  basic  problems,  besides 
the  shortage  of  qualified  people? 

A.  Yes,  the  matter  of  distribution.  In  a 
large  city,  you  almost  have  to  have  an  in- 
stitution of  some  kind — nice  offices  or  a  good 
clinic — to  draw  health  professionals  into  the 
slums.  They  may  not  want  to  live  there,  but 
in  a  big  city  that  isn't  a  large  problem.  They 
can  have  offices  in  one  place  and  live  else- 
where. 

Out  in  the  country,  one  has  to  face  the 
fact:  Do  you  need  to  have  a  physician  in 
every  town  no  matter  how  small  It  may  be? 
After  all.  If  a  physician  is  available  within 
60  miles  In  the  country,  you  can  make  that 
distance  probably  in  an  hour  or  less,  and  in 
a  big  city  it's  rare  that  you  get  to  your  doc- 
tor's area  and  get  parked  and  into  bis  office 
In  much  less  than  an  hour.  So  we  have  to 
get  people  realizing  that  they  may  have  to 
go  farther  to  their  physician. 

In  some  of  our  Southern  States,  there's 
enough  poverty  so  that  the  State  Is  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do  about  doctors  for  rural 
areas.  The  counties  are  virtually  bankrupt. 
Many  consist  mostly  of  utterly  poor  people. 
You're  going  to  have  a  Job  getting  doctors 
to  go  there  unless  you  give  them  some  kind 
of  base  to  work  from — and  get  more  than 
one  or  two  to  go  there,  so  they  can  give  each 
other  moral  support  and  rapport  and  build 
up  something. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  a  small  health  cen- 
ter, in  effect? 

A.  A  small  health  center  that's  related  to 
a  nearby  hospital  which  could  t>e  50  or  60 
miles  away  and  still  be  a  very  good  back-up 
support. 

Q.  What  about  the  quality  of  medical 
care?  Can  the  average  person  get  good  care, 
even  when  he  can  afford  the  price? 

A.  I  think  all  medical  care — almost  all- 
could  be  Improved.  So  much  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  it's  so  hard  to  keep  up  with  It, 
that  there's  always  going  to  be  a  lag  be- 
tween what  we  could  have  and  what  we  have. 

Now,  the  place  where  new  discoveries  oc- 
cur is  a  medical  center  where  there  is  a  school 
or  research  unit.  It  will  be  the  first  to  have 
the  advantages  of  such  care,  which  is  likely 
to  be  important  only  In  1  per  cent  of  the 
Instances.  That's  something  to  remember. 
Let's  put  It  another  way: 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  who  go 
to  a  physician  have  problems  that  that  phy- 
sician, or  the  specialists  he  refers  them  to. 
can  take  of.  But  for  the  care  of  the  other 
1  per  cent,  you  may  need  to  go  to  a  center. 
And  It  is  the  chance  to  get  that  extra-spe- 
cial care  which  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween medicine  In  this  ootmtry  and  else- 
where. 

Our    regional     medical     programs    were 
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started  with  the  Idea  of  trying  to  spread  that 
degree  or  competency  outward.  I  hat^  to  aay 
•that  degree  of  competency."  because  that 
Implies  that  there  Is  a  lack  of  competency 
In  many  places.  It  Isn't.  It's  a  different  kind 
of  competency. 

Q.  Doctor,  the  chief  medical  problem  for 
many  people  Is  p:\ylng  the  hospital  bill  Is 
there  any  hope  of  holding  down  the  constant 
rise  In  hospital  costs? 

A  I  think  It  might  begin  to  level  off.  The 
big  reason  for  the  rise  In  hospital  costs  Is 
that,  m  general— with  the  exception  of  phy- 
sicians and  dentists — people  In  the  health 
professions  were  not  as  well  paid  as  people 
with  an  equal  education  who  were  working 
equally  hard  In  other  professions. 

They  were  way  behind.  They  began  to  wake 
up  to  It  about  the  time  the  laws  came  along 
making  medical  care  a  right  for  everyone  in 
this  country.  So  there  has  been  Increased 
demand  for  care  at  the  same  time  these 
health  people  were  getting  fairer  treatment. 
Now  they're  getting  pretty  close  to  what 
they  probably  should  get.  The  gap  has  nar- 
rowed very,  very  much,  so  one  won't  see  the 
disproportionate  rtee  In  the  pay  of  health 
professions  In  the  future  that  one  has  seen 
In  the  last  five  years.  That  should  help  level 
things  otr. 

Certainly  everybody  U  looking  at  hospital 
efficiency.  I'm  sure  that  gradually  hospitals 
will  become  more  efficient,  both  In  the  way 
they  do  their  work  and  In  their  financial 
affairs. 

Q.  After  availability  and  costs,  what  other 
health   problems  are  most   Important? 

A.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  Is  con- 
trol erf  population.  If  we  don't  tackle  this 
one.  everything  we  do  In  the  way  of  health 
care,  housing  and  food  Is  built  on  a  very 
unstable  foundation — a  sort  of  morass. 

Then  there  Is  the  continuation  of  medical 
reae*rch.  We  have  a  tremendous  research  set- 
up In  this  country  which  la  the  beat  in  the 
world.  I  would  hate  to  see  It  hurt. 

The  reaearch  budget  at  the  National  In- 
•tltutes  of  Health  has  been  steady  for  four 
years — which,  in  effect.  cuU  It  by  about  30 
per  cent,  because  research  costs  have  gone 
up  about  8  per  cent  a  year. 

We  have  probably  benefited  In  some  ways 
by  this.  There  has  been  research  that  was 
unimaginative — very  pedestrian,  that  one 
could  hardly  give  much  of  a  priority  to — 
which  has  been  cut  out  In  this  period. 

Still.  I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  solve 
the  problems  of  cancer,  of  aging,  of  our  cir- 
culation, of  respiratory  disease,  our  great 
dental  problems,  and  so  forth,  we  have  to 
keep  our  research  going  at  least  at  the  rate 
were  continuing  now.  I  would  fight  ex- 
tremely hard  to  see  that  that  lant  jeopar- 
dised. 

Next  cocoes  the  question  of  our  environ- 
ment— 

Q.  Is  pollution  a  medlc«l  problem? 
A.  I  don't  know  how  much  time  we  have 
left  to  try  to  reverse  what  we  are  doing  to 
the  air.  the  ground  and  our  waters.  Includ- 
ing rivers,  lakes  and  oceans.  We  have  been 
grossly  negligent. 

After  environment,  I  personally  would  list 
the  health  of  children,  from  minus  nine 
months  to  plus  five  years  of  age.  as  a  pri- 
mary national  health  problem.  President  Nix- 
on has  emphasized  that  Improving  care  for 
Infants  and  preschool  children  U  one  of  the 
things  he  would  like  like  to  see  us  push. 

If  you  could  start  children  healthy,  phys- 
iologically and  emotionally,  in  those  first 
five  years — and  I  think  It's  poaalble — there 
might  be  an  awful  lot  leM  crime,  a  lot  leas 
hatred. 

We're  full  of  hatred  at  the  present  Ume. 
I'm  sure  that  the  hatred  Isnt  really  Inborn. 
A  lot  of  It  Is  distrust  and  resentment  created 
In  the  early  years  of  life.  That  Is  a  terribly 
Important  time.  too.  because  it's  during  the 
nine  months  of  pregnancy  and  the  first  five 
years  of  life  that  the  level  of  nutrition  can 
affect  total  intelligence. 


Q.  Is  alcoholism  a  national  problem? 

A.  AlcohoUsm  Is  a  disease  that  demands 
a  broad  approach,  and  I  would  like  to  get 
something  surted  on  It.  Along  with  al- 
coholism. I  list  drug  use — addiction  and 
abuse.  They  also  have  l)ecome  national  prob- 
lems, so  often  Indicative  of  Immaturity  on 
the  part  of  people. 

Alcoholism  has  been  so  great  that  we've 
tended  to  accept  and  ignore  it  In  this  coun- 
try. I  don't  mean  alcohol  In  Itself.  Alcohol  Is 
a  very  good  medicine  and  has — look.  If  you 
stopped  all  drinking  and  drugs,  your  mur- 
der rate  would  go  up  awfully.  You  have  to 
give  people  some  release,  some  opportunity 
to.  let's  say.  evade  reality  for  a  while.  And 
yet  alcoholism  Is  our  biggest  Illness,  because 
It  affects  not  only  6  or  7  million  alcoholics 
but  all  their  families. 

MASIHUANA'S    DANGEB    TO    THE    TOUNC 

Q    Do  you  regard  marijuana  as  a  danger? 

A.  I  think  the  use  of  marijuana  by  the 
young  Is  as  bad  as  If  they  all  went  out  and 
got  drunk  habitually.  By  the  young.  I  mean 
those  under  21  years  old.  The  widespread  use 
of  marijuana  has  helped  keep  some  young 
people  from  growing  up. 

A  lot  of  others  use  marijuana  in  a  differ- 
ent way — occasionally — and  get  some  pleas- 
ure out  of  It.  Physiologically,  or  pharma- 
cologically. It's  not  too  different  In  Its  effect 
from  alcohol. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  wouldn't  want  to 
have  all  the  young  boys  and  girls  start  the 
social  pattern  of  drinking  at  age  14  or  15. 
I  think  marljuanit.  In  a  sense,  belongs  with 
alcoholism  as  a  problem. 

I  once  answered  a  question  rather  quickly 
to  the  effect  that  I  thought  the  punishment 
for  marijuana  was  utterly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  "crime  "  of  having  it  In  one's  posses- 
sion; that  this  was  a  punitive  and  vindictive 
type  of  punishment.  I  still  feel  very  strongly 
the  same  way  on  that  score.  Therefore,  peo- 
ple assume  that  I  think  marijuana  Is  great. 

Well.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  we're 
going  to  go  Into  a  marijuana  culture.  Prob- 
ably a  million  people  are  using  otarljuana 
regularly.  Ten  million  have  used  It  at  least 
once. 

Regardless  of  what  we  feel  about  mari- 
juana, its  use — along  with  alcohol  or  any 
other  drug  that  helps  to  take  people  away 
from  reality — Is  something  we  have  to  ap- 
proach as  one  of  our  very  serious  problems. 
And  I  think  it  has  got  to  be  approached  by 
a  combination  of  law  and  medicine. 

Q.  Can  anything  be  done  to  check  the 
fiow  of  amphetanUnes  and  barbiturates  from 
the  drug  Industry  into  the  Illegal  market? 

A.  Much  has  been  done  to  try.  But  there 
are  three  or  four  steps  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  user,  so  It's  pretty  easy  for 
these  products  to  ooze  out  through  hijacking 
and  other  means.  We're  going  to  have  to 
have  a  much  more  careful  check  eventually 
on  the  production  of  all  of  theae  drugs,  so 
that  we  know  where  almost  every  100  pills 
are. 

KICHT  HUNOBEO  MOUON  CAVrrlKS 

Q.  Earlier,  you  mentioned  "our  great 
dental  problems" — 

A.  There  are  800  million  cavities  In  Amer- 
icans' teeth  rtght  now.  One  quarter  of  the 
people  of  this  country  have  no  teeth.  Another 
quarter  have  only  half  their  teeth. 

Because  tooth  decay  doesn't  seem  life- 
threatening,  we  have  sort  of  let  it  go  by  the 
board.  But  It  does  become  life-threatening. 
They  are  finding  that  a  great  deal  of  malnu- 
trition among  people  who  could  afford  to  buy 
good  food  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  can't 
chew,  or  they  cant  chew  well.  So  they  pick 
the  foods  that  suit  their  mouths,  and  they 
don't  get  enough  protein  or  minerals.  And 
they  do  get  infections  from  bad  teeth. 

Now.  800  million  cavities  is  too  many.  You 
can't  fill  them  all.  even  If  you  multiplied  the 
number  of  dentists  and  dental  technicians 
and  associates  that  you  have  by  10  or  30.  So 


you've  got  to  begin  doing  something  to  pre- 
vent cavities. 

A  number  of  things  can  be  done.  CerUlnly 
fluoridation  of  water  supply,  which  is  avail- 
able to  only  about  40  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion at  the  present  time.  Is  an  Important 
step. 

Fluoridation  has  been  attacked  as  a  polit- 
ical Issue  by  some  of  our  ultraconservatlve 
people  who  claim  that  it  softens  the  brain 
and  makes  you  susceptible  to  Communist 
Ideology.  Fluoridation,  as  a  result,  has  been 
thwarted  in  many  places. 

I  fall  to  understand  that,  let  alone  agree 
with  It.  Fluoridation  can  cut  down  tooth 
decay  by  about  75  per  cent.  It  seems  to  me 
we've  got  to  have  fluoridation,  as  well  as 
early  prophylactic  care,  which  can  be  pro- 
vided m  schools  If  It  cant  be  done  at  home 

q.  Are  the  medical  problems  of  aging  more 
urgent  now,  with  a  larger  percentage  of  older 
people  In  the  country? 

A.  This  Is  a  very  Important  area,  and  I  In- 
clude It.  really,  in  my  thinking,  as  part  of 
the  problem  of  delivering  health  care. 

Medicare  was  set  up  for  the  aged.  So  there 
Is  momentum,  an  Interest,  that  wo  must 
sxipport  and  push. 

I  don't  know  how  much  of  the  aging  prob- 
lem Is  health  and  how  much  of  It  Is  social — 
finding  a  way  of  living.  You've  seen  plenty 
of  people  who,  when  they  dldnt  have  to  work, 
went  "  lop"  and  died  In  one.  two  or  five 
years,  whereas  if  they  had  things  that  kept 
them  interested  and  made  them  feel  neces- 
sary, they  would  go  on  living  and  be  very 
happy.  I  don't  think  we've  begun  to  solve 
the  psychological  problems  associated  with 
aging 

P«08    AND    CONS    OF    "THB    PILL" 

Q  You  were  talking  about  population.  The 
birth-control  pill  is  under  some  question 
now  OS  possibly  contributing  to  some  types 
of  cancer  and  to  blood-clotting.  What  Is  your 
opinion  of  the  pill  and  the  current  uproar 
over  It? 

A.  The  pill  Is  certainly  the  best  thing  that 
has  come  along  to  solve  a  problem  that  could 
be  disastrous  If  we  don't  solve  it, 

StatlsUcally,  it  would  look  as  If  the 
chances  of  thromboembolic  phenomenon — 
that's  the  blood-clotting— are  greater  If  you 
take  the  pill  than  if  you  don't.  Forty-seven 
women  per  100,000  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  44  enter  the  hospital  t>ecause  of  clotting 
If  they  are  on  the  .)111,  whereas  it's  down 
around  five  to  eight  If  they  are  not  on  the 
pill. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  It's  a  hard 
one  to  figure  out.  If  those  women  go  on  hav- 
ing intercourse  and  become  pregnant  with- 
out the  pill,  then  the  amount  of  throm- 
boembollam  would  be  five  times  as  high 
among  them  as  It  Is  with  the  pill. 

You  can  get  somebody  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  say,  "The  pill  is  dangerous,"  But 
I  can  go  up  and  say,  "Aspirin  will  hurt  more 
people  than  the  pill." 

We  are  In  a  phase  of  looking  for  new  ap- 
proaches in  educating  people  about  medi- 
cines. Nearly  everything  has  some  risk  In- 
herent in  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  haa  to  come  back 
again  to  the  question  of  the  doctor's  eval- 
uating a  number  of  factors  and  saying  finally, 
"Well.  I  think  you  should  take  the  pill.  You 
want  to  have  intercourse:  I  recommend  the 
pill,  I  feel  that  the  risk  to  you  Is  lesa  with 
the  pill  than  without  it."  And  this  is  aside 
from  the  over-all  question  of  what  will  hap- 
pen if  we  have  far  too  many  children. 

The  British  came  out  with  a  statement 
recently  saying  that  If  you  had  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  milligrams — 60 — of  estro- 
gen in  the  pill,  it  caused  more  embolic 
phenomena  than  in  doses  of  less  than  60 
milligrams.  We've  called  them  up  fotir  or 
five  times— on  the  phone  with  London — 
trying  to  get  the  facts  rather  than  just 
accepting  a  committee  decision.  We  haven't 
received  them  so  far.  We're  looking  forward 
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to  learning  more  about  the  pill  when  we  do 
get  the  British  statistics. 

Members  of  Congress  are  looking  at  this 
earnestly  and  honestly,  with  a  view  of  try- 
ing to  put  before  the  people  potential  rlska. 
They  are  trying  to  protect  the  people.  Some- 
times that  gets  done  with  enough  enthu- 
siasm to  hide  the  good. 

Q,  Do  you  favor  less  restrictive  abortion 
laws  now? 

A.  Increasingly,  yes,  I've  been  rather  con- 
servative about  that.  But,  Increasingly,  I 
feel  we've  got  to  face  abortion  as  the  backup 
of  many  methods  of  contraception  which 
arent  perfect.  I  don't  like  to  see  abortion 
become  a  terribly  important  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  I  do  think  that  facing  a  continually 
growing  population  Is  the  most  horrible 
thing  we  can  face. 

Q,  Would  you  favor  a  federal  law  on  abor- 
tions? 

A.  Yes,  There  have  been  several  efforts  at 
getting  State  laws  carried  to  the  U.S,  Su- 
preme Court,  In  order  to  get  a  decision  with 
broad  effects  that  might  have  nationwide 
application.  Backers  of  more  liberal  abor- 
tion laws  hoped  they  might  accomplish  that 
in  California,  but  the  opposition  to  the  Cali- 
fornia measure  crumbled  before  the  issue 
could  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
think  the  opponents  decided  they  wanted  to 
keep  it  away  from  the  Court. 

Any  State  or  group  of  States  that  sets  up 
broader  laws  on  abortion  is  helping  other 
States  to  accomplish  the  same.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  a  stance  on  It,  that 
would  help,  too. 

Q,  Coming  back  to  the  shortage  of  doctors 
and  other  health  professionals :  Do  you  think 
the  Federal  Government  Is  doing  enough 
to  increase  the  supply  of  physicians? 

A.  We're  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
think,  and  we're  looking  at  the  possibility 
of  doing  more.  We  feel  that  It  Is  a  crisis.  But 
you  hate  to  jump  into  a  crisis  and  run  off 
in  a  lot  of  directions  until  you  see  how  the 
things  that  you  are  doing  actually  work. 

We  are  supporting  students  In  all  the  dif- 
ferent health  professions.  You  say,  "Enough?" 
I  say.  Well,  never  enough — but  enough 
against  the  background  of  a  stringent  budget. 

We  are  helping  medical  schools  build  ad- 
ditions to  their  facilities,  since  that's  the 
fastest  way  to  get  more  students.  We  have 
helped  in  the  establishment.  In  the  last 
six  years  or  so,  of  17  new  medical  schools, 
14  of  which  are  open. 

We  are  encouraging  and  helping  to  sup- 
port many  different  programs  where  they 
are  trying  Innovative  measures  of  taking  care 
of  patients — the  neighborhood  health  center 
is  one. 

Local  medical  societies  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  trying  to  solve  these  problems. 
We're  supporting  or  helping  to  support  a 
number  of  medical  societies  that  are  trying 
to  take  care  of  people,  in  both  rural  areas 
and  city  slums.  We  are  helping  to  build  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  in  some  places  where  this 
can  be  done. 

We're  going  forward  on  many  fronts,  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  might  be  the  best 
approach.  When  we  do,  I  think  we  will  find 
the  money  to  support  the  best  in  a  much 
cheaper  way. 

Q.  Some  medical  schools  claim  they  are 
so  badly  off  financially  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  closing.  Is  that  true? 

A.  Yes.  Seventeen  medical  schools  are 
threatened  with  closing.  Private  universities 
wonder  why  they  should  be  assuming  the 
burden  of  keeping  up  a  medical  school  that  is 
having  difficulties. 

The  cost  of  medical  education  Is  surpris- 
ingly much.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of 
training  a  pilot  to  fly  one  of  our  modern  mili- 
tary planes  is  many,  many  times  more  than 
the  cost  of  educating  a  physician.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  educating  a  physician  Is  about 
$10,000  a  year.  That  sounds  awful.  That  does 
not  include  what  it  costs  him  to  live  during 


that  period.  The  cost  runs  from  as  low  as 
$7,000  at  some  schools  to  as  high  as  $21,000 
a  year. 

Don't  ask  me  where  the  money  goes,  be- 
cause I  was  on  a  committee  once  that  had  to 
try  to  find  out.  We  couldn't. 

Q,  Have  you  considered  opening  federal 
medical  schools? 

A.  I  can  tell  you  I  played  with  that  idea. 
The  Veterans  Administration  has  enabled  a 
group  of  new  medical  schools  to  train  an 
additional  1 ,200  to  1 ,500  physicians. 

In  Louisiana,  Dr.  William  H,  Stewart,  for- 
merly Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  now  chancellor  of 
Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center, 
has  Joined  with  a  Veterans  Administration 
hospitaa  at  Shreveport  to  create  in  that  hos- 
pital a  medical  school.  He  has  done  it  with 
relatively  little  money,  and  I  think  It  could 
be  something  that  would  show  the  way. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  establishing  a 
number  of  medical  schools  around  the  State 
based  on  clusters  of  hospitals,  Minnesota  is 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  a  medical 
school  at  Duluth,  with  the  Idea  of  using  hos- 
pitals up  there.  These  would  all  be  cheaper 
approaches — some  federal,  some  by  States. 

ir   EVERYONE   IS  TO   GET   MEDICAL   CARE 

Q.  Dr.  Egeberg,  do  you  envision  an  exten- 
sion of  medicare  to  cover  the  entire  poptila- 
tlon?  Would  you  call  It  a  national  health 
service? 

A.  Those  who  don't  like  it  call  it  "com- 
pulsory health  Insurance"  or  "socialization." 
Those  who  like  It  call  It  "a  universal  health 
service." 

Q.  What  do  you  caU  it? 

A.  I'm  not  calling  it  at  the  moment. 

We  have  to  find  a  way  of  seeing  that  health 
care  is  provided  for  all  people — not  only  for 
humanitarian  reasons  that  go  along  with  our 
ethics,  but  also  because  the  laws  have  caught 
up  on  it,  too,  and  Indicate  that  this  should  be 
done. 

Medicare  |for  the  aged]  and  medicaid 
I  for  the  needy]  started  off  with  the  idea 
that  both  programs  could  purchase  care  from 
an  unlimited  supply  of  health  services. 
Where  the  shortsightedness — as  to  supply — 
came  from,  I'm  not  sure.  But  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing care  of  these  people  is  one  with  which  I 
heartily  agree,  though  there  are  some  who 
still  disagree  with  It. 

These  new  programs  added  30  million  peo- 
ple to  the  rolls  of  those  who  will  get  health 
care.  They  are  30  million  people  In  this 
country  who  have  been  poor  and  haven't 
known  what  health  care  was.  One  can  cite 
many  examples  of  such  people,  including  the 
fellow  down  in  Appalachla  who,  shot  through 
the  belly  by  friends  or  people  with  whom  he 
had  a  slight  disagreement,  would  curl  up  in 
bed  and  say,  "Well,  my  uncle  got  shot  In  the 
belly  and  be  just  took  a  lot  of  hot  coffee  and 
he  got  over  It." 

And  then  there  are  people  such  as  I  have 
run  Into  in  Watts  |the  Los  Angeles  area  hit 
by  riote  In  1965].  When  we  had  a  meeting 
with  a  group  we  were  going  to  ask  to  run  a 
clinic  there,  we  said:  "What  do  you  think  you 
need  most  here?" 

As  they  looked  at  each  other,  finally  a 
woman  stood  up  and  said :  "Well,  I  think  we 
need  a  slab  on  every  corner." 

We  asked:  "Why?" 

She  answered:  "Oh,  to  lay  them  out  on 
while  they're  waiting  for  the  ambulance  or 
the  hearse." 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  attitude  of  poor 
people  about  health  care.  It's  not  only  that 
they  don't  have  any  care — it  doesn't  even 
exist  In  their  thinking.  So  they  don't  go  to  a 
physician,  they  dont  know  what  foods  are 
most  important,  or  how  to  live  more 
healthily.  And,  of  course,  there  is  so  much 
they  can't  afford.  I  don't  want  to  underpUy 
that.  The  point  is  that  we  now  have  30 
million  people  who  have  been  told  they  can 
be  taken  care  of  as  far  as  their  health  Is 


concerned,  and  they  don't  know  what  that 
means.  Some  of  them  think  it  means  a  doc- 
tor will  come  and  hold  their  hand.  Others 
think  it  means  they  should  be  getting  shots 
or  pills. 

We  have  to  educate  them  to  what  it  means. 
Of  these  30  million  people,  10  or  12  million 
are  now  being  taken  care  of,  with  the  others 
not  having  reached  the  medical  "production 
line"  as  yet.  But  even  those  10  to  12  million 
have  put  a  tremendous  strain  on  a  system 
which  was  just  able  to  take  care  of  the  load 
it  already  bad — the  patients  who  were  com- 
ing to  doctors  and  hospitals  before  medicare 
and  medicaid. 

Q,  How  many  people  were  getting  care 
then? 

A,  I  would  say  probably  160  million — some- 
thing Uke  that.  So  we  are  adding  fin  appre- 
ciable percentage  to  the  patient  load. 

I  figured  It  out  one  time,  and  If  you  take 
out  of  the  picture  the  doctors  who  are  work- 
ing at  40-hour-a-week  jobs  and  those  doing 
research  or  in  government  service,  it  would 
add  18  hours  a  week  to  the  average  physi- 
cian's work  load  if  we  tried  to  give  adequate 
care  to  30  million  additional  patients. 

The  average  physician  Is  already  working 
65  hours  a  week,  so  this  would  get  him  up  to 
83  hours  a  week.  Well,  I  worked  84  hours  a 
week  as  a  physician  before  World  War  II, 
and  I  didn't  like  It.  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  could  have  kept  It  up. 

There  are  doctors  who  work  that  hard,  not 
to  earn  money,  but  because  they  see  the 
patients  who  need  to  be  taken  care  of.  In 
fact,  for  every  five  hours  a  week  that  is 
added  to  a  physician's  working  time,  his 
average  pay  goes  up  somewhere  around  $1,000 
a  year  after  taxes.  There  have  been  some 
studies  on  that.  It's  Just  amazing. 

The  facts  Indicate  that  the  physician  is 
working  as  hard  as  he  Is  In  order  to  take 
care  of  the  people  who  are  in  front  of  him. 
That  also  gives  you  some  Idea  why  be  has 
been  slow  to  worry  about  the  people  he  can't 
see,  who  do  not  get  Into  his  office. 

I  think  the  typical  physician  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  maligned  by  society.  He  works 
extremely  bard  and,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
conscientiously.  While  some  have  gotten 
more  money  than  one  thinks  they  should 
have,  if  those  people  had  gone  into  business 
I'm  sure  they  would  have  gotten  still  more. 

You  should  be  amazed  at  the  ntimber  who 
don't  have  so  much.  The  average  net  income 
among  general  practitioners  Is  apparently 
$31,000  a  year.  When  you  think  that's  before 
income  taxes,  and  when  you  think  how  long 
they  had  to  study  to  get  to  that  point,  and 
how  little  time  they  have  left  to  earn,  that 
isn't  an  outrageous  figure.  In  my  estimation. 

FINDIMC  WATS  TO  PAT  THE  BILLS 

Q,  Is  part  of  the  problem  that  many  peo- 
ple can't  afford  to  pay  doctor  bills,  no  matter 
how  justified? 

A.  Yes.  Well,  the  private  health-Insurance 
Industry  and  the  Government  programs  of 
medicare  and  medicaid  have  all  looked  at 
various  ways  of  providing  health  Insurance. 
A  system  of  insurance  is  one  answer  to  the 
cost  problem  for  the  individual  family. 

As  one  of  those  who,  ae  a  dean,  was  re- 
sponsible for  producing  the  product  that  all 
these  iM-lvate  and  Government  plans  are 
buying,  I  get  furious  when  I  think  of  the 
fact  that  they  haven't  shown  enough  interest 
either  in  experiments  in  new  ways  of  deliver- 
ing health  care,  w  in  helping  to  create  some 
of  the  institutions  and  train  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  a*e  going  to  deliver  the  health  care. 

You  have  these  three  big  purchasing 
agents  who  have  felt  responsible  only  as  ac- 
tuaries. I  dont  think  this  has  been  a  healthy 
approach  to  our  very  great  problem. 

In  my  purview,  I  have  a  direct  responsi- 
bility for  about  3  bUlion  dollars  of  health 
expenditures — In  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Environmental  Health  Service, 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
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ministration,  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

lladlcare  and  medicaid  Involve  12  billion 
dollars  a  year  of  Oovernment  money,  by 
comparison. 

I  can't  see  the  money  coming  out  of  these 
other  programs  that  will  be  needed  to  de- 
velop  all  the  people  required  to  deliver  the 
medical  service:  that  medicaid  and  medicare 
and  the  private  health-insurance  industry 
want  to  purchase  I  personally  think  we  have 
got  to  find  a  way  to  see  to  It  that  thesa 
progTiuus  which  finance  health  care  show  a 
greater  concern  with  and  make  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  Improving  the  delivery  of  health 
care.  Otherwise,  they're  Just  going  to  be  pay- 
ing more  and  more  for  less  and  less  service. 
sHCAo:  rmmcsAX.  health  dtsukancx 

Q.  Would  ytra  faror  universal  health 
Insurance? 

A.  I  think  that  very  likely  one  of  these 
days  we  will  find  a  broad  means  of  seeing 
to  It  that  ererybody  is  covered  in  more  or  less 
the  same  way  for  health  insurance.  But  It 
won't  do  very  much  good  antll  we  have  the 
people  who  can  furnish  the  care. 

Therefore,  our  first  Job  la  to  try  to  make 
good  on  medicare  and  medicaid. 

Medicaid  has  done  a  lot  of  good  In  some 
areas,  but  It  has  bought  services  that  weren't 
particularly  useful  in  others.  There  havent 
been  enough  rules,  and  there  arent  enough 
trained  doctors  and  nurses  to  supply  the 
needs  of  medicaid. 

Q.  Win  this  broadened  health  Insurance  be 
a  federal  program — such  as  medicare,  for  ex- 
ample? 

A.  There  are  people  who  would  like  to  see 
this  whole  thing  run  l>y  the  Government. 
There  are  others  who  would  like  to  see  the 
private  health-Insurance  Industry  play  a  part 
In  It.  maybe  a  major  part. 

I  feel  that  one  gets  more  Ideas  and  per- 
haps more  efRclency  if  there  U  more  than 
one  way  of  accomplishing  a  task.  My  own 
philosophy  Is  that  I  would  like  to  see  it  be  a 
broadly  Joint  effort  between  the  private 
health -insurance  Industry  and  the  Oovern- 
ment. 

Q.  How  soon  would  you  expect  a  universal 
health-insurance  system? 

A.  I  think  something  like  that  will  come, 
but  if  It  comes  next  year,  or  even  the  year 
after,  there  wUI  be  a  lot  of  people  who  will 
say:  "Well.  I  can  go  to  the  doctor.  I>e  had 
an  ache  In  my  left  knee  for  three  years.  Now 
111  go  see  him." 

And  It  will  not  take,  percentagewise,  many 
people  like  that  before  the  doctors  will  be 
completely  swamped  and  you'd  have  chaos. 

If  you  approached  this  universal  system 
too  quickly,  you  could  end  up  with  two 
levels  of  health  care.  You  could  have  the 
middle  class  buying  the  care  away  from  thoae 
who  had  It  paid  for  by  the  Oovemment, 
either  through  favored  treatment  from  doc- 
tors, or — as  was  done  in  some  places  in  Eu- 
rope— by  extra  payments  under  the  table. 
This  would  demoralize  many  people  with 
respect  to  health  care. 

I  want  everybody  to  be  taken  care  of,  but 
to  reach  that  point  as  fast  as  we  can  In  an 
orderly  procedure  rather  than  creating  laws 
that  would  raise  expectations  way  ahead 
of  anytjody's  ability  to  meet  them. 

Q.  What  time  schedule  do  you  have  la 
mind  (or  a  universal  Insurance  system? 

A.  I  would  say  It  probably  would  be  six  or 
seven  years  before  you  could  feel  that  you 
were  an>-where  near  ready  to  tackle  this, 
without  having  a  degree  of  chaoa. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  fnrther  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  II  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  Uie  consideration  of 
HJ%.  14465. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislati\'e  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14465)  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport  and 
airway  system,  for  the  imposition  of  air- 
port and  airway  user  charges,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
nice  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  Interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  state  that  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WnjJAKS),  amendment  No.  513. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
intention  to  submit  to  the  Senate  a  sub- 
stitute on  behalf  of  Senator  Goodeix  and 
myself  to  the  amendment  submitted  by 
Senators  Williams  and  Cask. 

The  amendment  obviously  deals  with 
the  grave  problem  of  a  fourth  jetport  in 
New  York,  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Including  northern  New  Jersey. 
which  is  served  by  one  of  the  three  great 
jet  airports  in  the  area — to  wit,  Newark. 
The  substitute  will  endeavor  to  give  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  some- 
what more  authority  than  does  the  Wil- 
liams-Case amendment,  but  not  all  the 
authority  which  is  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  reason  why  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  preliminary  statement  is  this: 
I  hope  that  the  Senate,  in  deciding  what 
to  do  among  these  three  alternatives — 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  there  are  three 
alternatives — win  not  write  It  down  as 
the  classic  struggle  between  States — New 
York  and  New  Jersey — because  it  is  not. 
I  wish  to  declare  to  the  Senators  from 
New  Jersey  our  utmost  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  their  situation  and  of 
the  deep  concern  of  their  citizens  for 
what  a  fourth  jetport  may  mean  to  New 
Jersey.  Their  concern  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  citizens  of  New  York. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  epitomized.  In  ex- 
plaining the  situation,  by  pointing  out 
that  it  is  not  a  family  fight,  but  that  we 
really  are  doing  our  utmost  to  find  some 
way  out  of  a  grave  situation  for  all  of 
us:  for  example,  together,  we  have  been 
exploring  some  very  serious  suggestions 
that  a  foiuth  Jetport  be  placed  out  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If  this  could  be  done 
within  any  proximate  period  of  Ume  and 


the  terms  of  financing  were  sensible — 
that  is,  the  cost-benefit  ratio  compared 
with  a  conventional  jetpoit — I  think  this 
would  have  great  sympathy  from  the 
people  of  New  York,  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  located  oft  tlie  coast  of 
New  York  or  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

Also,  the  airports  In  the  whole  area  are 
run  by  a  bi-State  agency,  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  multi-State  agencies  that  exists; 
and  the  Governors  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  enjoy  excellent  relations  with 
each  other,  as  do  our  respective  con- 
stituents. We  share  many  other  problems, 
in  many  of  which  the  higliest  form  of 
cooperation  and  accommodation  has 
been  shown. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  cooperation, 
because  I  would  not  wish  the  Senate  to 
think  that  some  life  and  death  struggle 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  in- 
volved. But  we  feel  it  our  duty,  because 
the  need  is  so  urgent,  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  varying  alternatives  which 
are  available,  anrt  then  the  Senate  will 
choose.  I  shall  do  my  utmost — and  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Goooell  feels  the  same 
way — to  argue  the  issue  as  objectively 
as  I  humanly  can,  without  in  any  way 
leading  to  some  conclusion  that  a  fourth 
je^x>rt  must  necessarily  be  located  in 
New  Jersey.  We  do  not  believe  that,  and 
it  would  not  be  fair  for  the  Senate  in 
any  way  to  pass  on  that  question.  But 
we  do  believe  that,  with  a  lively,  new, 
exciting  initiative  In  the  airport  field — 
as  the  bill  before  us  is — and  we  have 
had  that  experience  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
before — one  which  Is  so  gratifying  to  me. 
because  I  authored  a  bill  very  similar 
in  concept  to  this  one,  we  should  use  this 
opportunity  to  help  solve  what  has  be- 
come a  very  pressing  national  problem. 

If  we  could  only  find  a  better  way 
to  deal  with  the  airport  selection  prob- 
lem than  we  have  so  far.  The  committee 
felt  the  same  way,  obviously,  because 
it  wrote  a  provision  in  Itself,  but  it  was 
a  much  stronger  one  than  the  one  my 
colleague  Mr.  Goodell  and  I  submitted, 
and  certainly  stronger  than  the  one  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Case)  are  submitting. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  It  clearly  to 
be  understood  that  In  submitting  the 
substitute  we  do  so  only  in  the  desire  to 
give  the  Senate  the  three  alternatives 
which  we  think  are  available.  Someone 
else  may  have  another  alternative  but  as 
we  are  the  people  whose  ox  is  being  gored, 
I  would  suppose  it  logical  to  assume  tliat 
the  alternatives  will  come  from  us. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Goodell,  and  my- 
self. I  send  to  the  desk  a  substitute  for 
the  WilUams-Case  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  AssoTAMT  Lecislativx  Clerk.  On 
page  71,  line  6.  strike  out  through  the 
period  on  line  17  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

If,  within  two  years  after  the  written  notl- 
flcation  by  tha  Secretary  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  aentenoe.  be  has  not  received  noti- 
fication from  the  governing  authorities  con- 
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cerned  of  the  selection  ai  a  site  and  the  In- 
tention to  submit  a  project  application  for 
the  additional  airport,  the  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish such  priority  In  the  use  of  funds 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  aviation  fa- 
cilities serving  such  metropolitan  area  as  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  additional  airport  as  soon 
as  practicable:  Provided,  however,  he  shall 
first  consider  a  public  report  of  the  total 
effect  such  an  establishment  of  priorities 
would  have  on  the  metropolitan  area,  pre- 
pared by  an  Airport  Priority  Review  Panel 
that  he  shall  establish  to  advise  him.  Tlie 
Airport  Priority  Review  Panel  shall  consist 
of  the  Secretary,  or  his  designate,  the  gov- 
erning authorities  concerned,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  such  additional  members 
experienced  in  transportation,  urban  plan- 
ning, or  the  problems  of  the  environment  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  have  tried 
to  write  an  exact  substitute  for  the  pre- 
cise part  of  the  language  in  the  bill 
which  is  contained  on  page  71,  line  6,  the 
part  which  Is  sought  to  be  amended  by 
the  Williams-Case  substitute. 

Because  I  did  it  yesterday  in  dealing 
with  the  whole  bill  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  committee  has  already 
dealt  with  the  matter.  I  do  not  believe 
It  Is  necessary  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  reasons  why  we  have  this  problem 
in  the  great  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  factual  proof 
that  some  way  must  be  found  to  deal 
with  any  airpoii,  question  which  arises 
In  what  the  committee  defines  as  metro- 
politan areas.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
committee  amendment  relates  metro- 
politan areas,  "comprised  cf  more  than 
one  imit  of  State  and  local  government." 
That  Is  the  definition  on  page  70,  lines 
22  and  23. 

We  can  take  it,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  question  we  are  trying  to  solve  is, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Tiansjjortation  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  bring  about  the  selec- 
tion of  an  airport  site,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  has  been  13  years,  for  example, 
in  the  New  York  area,  since  it  has  been 
determined  that  a  fourth  jetport  is  essen- 
tial. For  at  least  10  years  a  site  has  been 
sought. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  per- 
tinent consideration  before  the  Sen- 
ate when  determining  whether  to  arm 
the  Secretai-y  of  Transportation  with  the 
necessai-y  authority.  Obviously,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  the 
desire  and  the  need  for  a  fourth  jet- 
port being  established.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  where  to  put  it  and  who  will  make 
the  choice  of  the  site.  So  far,  the  two 
Governors  of  the  two  States  themselves 
have  been  unable  to  agree. 

One  after  another  of  the  sites  have 
been  Itnocked  down.  At  least  30  sites — 
as  I  mentioned  in  my  discussion  of  yes- 
terday— have  been  considered  and,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  by  one  or  another 
of  the  parties,  they  have  all  been  rejected. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  still 
cannot  agree  but  it  does  mean  that  this 
is  a  tough  situation  and  that  time  is 
running  out. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  will  af- 
fect the  whole  national  picture  for  this 
reason:  there  are  about  16  million  to  17 


million  people  In  the  metropolitan  area 
affected,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut — Indeed,  it  reaches  over,  to 
some  extent,  even  into  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  and  it  is  a  fact — and  I  am  sure 
that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  committee  acted  as  it  did — that  the 
congestion,  the  great  delays,  and  the 
danger  to  safe  fiying  which  exists  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area  communicate  themselves  through- 
out the  country;  that  advised  by  au- 
thorities who  deal  with  safety  in  trafQc 
the  congestion  and  delay  in  New  York 
extends  in  ripples — both  to  arriving 
and  departing  aircraft — throughout  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real 
question  at  issue  before  the  Senate  is, 
which  of  the  three  ways  now  before  will 
it  choose  in  order  to  help — and  I  empha- 
size that  word  "help" — ^bring  about  a 
resolution  Oi  the  serious  situation  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area,  and  probably  in  other  metropolitan 
areas  similarly  affected? 

The  first  proposition — and  I  should 
like  to  start  with  that  because  it  is 
only  fair — comes  from  the  Williams- 
Case  amendment,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  amendment  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, all  that  that  would  do  would  be 
to  require  there  be  the  finding  of  a  site 
within  3  years. 

The  only  power  that  is  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  beyond  any 
he  would  otherwise  have,  which  did  not 
relate  directly  to  the  airport  site  situa- 
tion, is  that  "the  Secretary  shall  exer- 
cise such  of  his  authority  under  this 
part  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph." 

In  short,  he  is  given  no  additional  au- 
thority to  try  to  bring  about  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  only  thing  that 
the  Williams-Case  amendment  would  do, 
should  it  be  adopted  in  the  bill,  is  that 
the  governing  authorities  would  be  re- 
quired to  confer  and  agree  upon  a  site 
for  the  location  of  such  additional  air- 
port and  notify  the  Secretary  of  their 
selection. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  they  have  been 
conferring  and  endeavoring  to  agree  for 
a  long  time  now,  without  success.  As  I 
said,  many  sites  have  been  considered 
and  rejected.  So  that  looks  like  a  very 
promising  suggestion.  Beyond  that, 
there  is  no  authority  except  the  moral 
suasion  of  the  Secretary,  and  perhaps  the 
fact  that  he  might  stretch  his  power  in 
respect  to  safety  by  withholding  funds 
on  the  ground  that  safety  is  endangered. 
But  these  are  extreme  measures.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  him  to  get  to  the  point 
where  he  would  be  put  in  the  position  of 
having  no  alternative  but  to  shut  down 
one  or  more  airports,  because  he  is  with- 
holding funds  on  the  ground  that  the 
present  three  are  unsafe. 

Therefore,  we  believe,  my  colleague 
from  New  York  and  I,  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  give  some  additional  authority  to 
the  Secretary  which  would  enable  him  to 
bring  about  a  resolution  of  the  question. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  two  Senators  from  New  Jersey  will 
argue  the  case  for  themselves  very  elo- 
quently, to  the  Williams-Case  amend- 


ment gives  the  Secretary  no  power  be- 
yond what  he  already  has  In  various 
other  parts  of  the  bill. 

Our  amendment — Senator  Goodell's 
and  mine — would  give  the  Secretary 
somewhat  less  authority  than  does  the 
committee  bill.  The  committee  bill  gives 
the  Secretary  plenary  authority,  because 
he  would  be  entitled  to  select  the  site. 
Naturally,  the  States  concerned — the 
State  of  New  York  and,  I  assume,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey — are  very  unhappy 
about  letting  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation make  a  decision  that  they  them- 
selves ought  to  make.  So  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  our  amendment  and,  prob- 
ably, the  amendment  of  the  Senators 
from  New  Jersey,  are  dictated  by  an  effort 
to  deny  authority  to  the  Secretary  at  this 
time  to  make  the  choice,  in  lieu  of  let- 
ting the  States  do  so.  Th&i  is  the  negative 
part.  Our  amendment,  just  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senators  from  New 
Jersey,  would  deny  the  Secretary  such 
authority. 

The  next  question  Is,  Can  we  do  any- 
thing else?  That  is  where  I  think  we  pro- 
pose a  compromise.  Instead  of  giving  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  to  pick  a  site, 
we  give  him  authority  to  withhold  money 
from  that  metropolitan  area,  money 
that  possibly  could  and  should  be  used, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  for 
an  additional  airport,  provided  that  he 
first  consider  the  report  of  a  public  panel, 
which  we  call  an  Airport  Priority  Re- 
view Panel,  which  would  also  publicize 
its  recommendations,  so  that  the  public 
would  be  assured  that  it  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary selection  by  the  Secretary,  perhaps 
based  on  the  authority  which  he  already 
has  to  withhold  money,  but  that  it  really 
represents  a  matter  on  which  he  has  had 
an  appraisal  by  reasonably  disinterested 
and  interested  people.  That  is  the  es- 
sence of  our  compromise.  We  do  give  the 
Secretary  authority  to  withhold  money 
on  grounds  related  to  airport  selection. 
That  authority,  however,  he  may  exer- 
cise only  insofar  as  the  priority  in  the 
use  of  the  money  is  concerned;  such  a 
priority  in  the  use  of  funds  is  to  be  exer- 
cised only  after  there  has  been  a  public 
finding  by  a  pft)llc  panel  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the^artlcular  need  for  the 
funds  that  he  is  insisting  on. 

But  the  Secretary  cannot  choose  a  site 
and  mandate  it  upon  the  States  con- 
cerned, not  even  under  the  limited  au- 
thority he  possesses  to  withhold  some 
funds — mind  you,  not  funds  of  the  whole 
State  or  even  of  the  whole  metropoli- 
tan area;  it  is  just  that  he  may  establish 
a  higher  priority  for  that  needed  airport 
and  may  withhold  fimds  because  that 
priority  is  not  being  met,  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  parties  to  agree. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  not  found  in 
the  Senator's  amendment  the  provision 
to  which  he  refers,  relating  to  the  with- 
holding of  funds. 

I  am  concerned  as  to  whether  the  Sec- 
retaiT.  if  he  is  authorized  to  withhold 
funds,  would  be  authorized,  for  exam- 
ple, to  withhold  funds  from  other  air- 
ports besides  the  one  project  which  had 
No.  1  priority.  Would  he  be  permitted 
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under  this  amendment,  to  authorize  the 
withholding  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
ciratlnsr  a  new  airport? 

Mr.  JAV^TS.  I  think  he  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  the  finding  that  there 
should  be  a  priority  for  a  new  airport: 
but  that  priority  would  require,  say  i 
dollars.  Let  us  be  arbitrary:  let  us  say 
that  S50  million  in  resources  is  available 
for  that  partloilar  area,  and  that  the 
priority  which  he  would  provide  for  an 
airport  would  represent  $20  million  of 
the  $50  million.  That  would  be  the  sum 
he  would  be  authorized  to  withhold  until 
the  priority  was  met.  He  might  say.  "I 
have  set  a  priority  of  $20  million  for  a 
major  airport.  I  will  not  disbiu-se  that 
$20  million  until  my  priority  of  agree- 
ment upon  a  major  airport  has  been  met. 
I  have  $30  million  for  other  airports 
other  than  the  first  priority  I  have  es- 
tablished That  amount  I  will  disburse." 
That  would  be  our  intention.  But  it 
would  also  be  our  intention  that  the 
Secretary  not  just  withhold  funds  but 
also  spend  them,  but  spend  them  in  such 
a  way  that  would  in  fact  provide  for 
reduced  congestion  and  greater  safety: 
for  example,  by  stressing  a  spending  on 
air  traffic  control  facilities. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  it  would  be  clear  that 
other  airports  In  the  affected  area  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  air- 
port program? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Exactly 

Mr.  CANNON.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  No.  1  priority  «-as  a  new 
airport  In  the  area? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Except  that  the  Secre- 
tary could  cane  out  a  sum  of  money 
which  would  be  allocable  to  the  first 
priority,  and  which  be  could  withhold. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment reads,  in  part: 

The  Sccretkry  may  ettablUh  sucb  priority 
in  tilt  us«  of  funds  g^ranted  pursuant  to  tills 
Act  for  aviation  facilities  serving  such  metro- 
politan ar«a  as  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  such  addi- 
tional airport  as  aoon  as  practicable. 

Is  that  the  provision  the  Senator  says 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  with- 
hold funds?         '"v 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  ia  our  purpose.  We 
will,  naturally,  accept  whatever  language 
the  committee  may  think  appropriate. 
It  is  our  idea  that,  having  established  a 
priority,  and  havixig  allocated  a  given 
amount  of  resources  to  be  devoted  to  that 
priority,  the  Secretary  could  not  dis- 
burse it  imtil  the  priority  had  been 
achieved. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Secretary  be 
the  chairman  of  the  panel? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes:  of  a  panel  made  up 
of  other  people  representative  of  the 
area  in  addition. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Suppose  the  panel  could 
not  agree  or  could  not  come  to  a  de- 
cision. Would  that  tie  the  Secretary's 
hands?      

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Not  at  all.  That  Is  why  we 
ask  that  its  flndlng.s  be  made  public.  II 
it  cannot  agree.  It  cannot  agree.  The  Sec- 
retary still  retains  the  authority.  The 
panel  Is  strictly  advisory. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Secretary  presently 
has  authority  to  establish  priorities  in 
the  use  of  funds,  he  would  still  have  that 
authority.  If  he  appoints  sm  airport  pri- 


ority reriew  panel,  and  the  panel  has 
held  hearings  and  has  been  able  to  ar- 
rive at  a  decision,  it  would  put>llsh  the 
decision?  

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Secretary  would  not 
be  bound  by  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  he  should  take  It 
Into  consideration,  obviously,  since  he  is 
the  chairman  of  the  panel? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  We  say 
that  as  a  condition  precedent  to  his 
determination  he  should  have  the  ad- 
vice of  the  panel.  If  he  cannot  get  the 
advice,  he  cannot  get  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  our  thought.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  to  my  very  dear 
friends — and  in  this  case  It  happens  to 
be  literally  true — the  Senators  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Wiluams). 
We  are  not  trying  to  get  the  Secretary 
to  decide  or  to  have  a  war  between  the 
States.  We  believe  that  this  Is  a  tech- 
nique which  could  perhaps  facilitate 
agreement.  Let  the  Senate  choose.  If 
there  is  any  other  alternatives  that  my 
colleagues  have  to  suggest.  I  hope  they 
will  be  as  openmlnded  as  we  will  be 
imder  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wiluaxs)  and  mj'self.  I 
reciprocate  most  warmly  the  pleasant 
remarks  about  our  personal  relations. 
They  are  and  will  remain  warm  and 
close.  That  does  not,  of  course,  blunt  the 
fact  that  we  have  separate  interests. 
Our  interests,  I  think,  are  the  Interests 
of  the  coimtry.  and  the  Senator's  inter- 
est, and  that  of  his  colleague,  the  jtinior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goookll), 
are  the  Interests  of  New  York  as  they 
conceive  them. 

In  the  larger  view,  of  course,  we  be- 
lieve that  New  York's  Interest  and  New 
Jersey's,  and  the  country's,  are  best 
served  by  leaving  decisions  of  the  kind 
that  are  Involved  here  in  the  hands  of 
the  representatives  of  the  areas  con- 
cerned. This  has  been  the  historic,  tradi- 
tional method  of  dealing  with  such  prob- 
lems in  this  land  of  ours. 

I  think  one  of  the  strongest,  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  why,  in  a  nation 
so  large,  with  interests  so  diverse,  we 
have  managed  to  avoid  fiying  apart  on 
account  of  sectional  rivalries  and  dif- 
ferences in  interests — shortnm  inter- 
ests, which  is  all  they  are — is  that  we  do 
not  force  a  decision  like  this  upon  any 
of  our  States  or  areas. 

Especially  you  do  not  do  it  by  action 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  can  see 
that  the  Senators  from  New  York  have 
moved  away  considerably  from  the  lan- 
guage which  their  colleague  in  the  House 
had  added  in  the  House  committee. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Representative  Murphy. 
Mr.  CASE.  And  which  was  added  in 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  instance  of  the  Senator  from 
Mar>'land  (Mr.  Tydings)  acting  for  a 
representative  of  the  State  or  city  of 
New  York.  The  Senators  from  New  York 
have  moved  away  considerably  from 
language  vesting  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  the  stark  power  of  site  selec- 
tion to  almost  an  amorphous  sittiation 
in  which  they.  I  think,  would  likely  re- 


tain the  substance  although  not  the 
form  of  the  power  that  the  conmilttee 
provision  represents. 

The  amoimt  of  pressure  that  could 
be  put  upon  commimitles  by  the  secre- 
tary's authority  and  its  exercise  imder 
sanctions  of  the  Senators'  language, 
would,  I  think,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, be  the  same  as  if  he  had  the 
power  in  specific  terms  to  make  the  se- 
lection of  the  site  himself.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  do  not  want. 

The  Senator  can  argue  that  there  is 
no  at>solute  grant  of  power:  that  the 
Secretary  has  the  right  now  to  establish 
priorities  because  he  has  the  right  of 
granting  or  refusing  applications  for  use 
of  fimds.  So  be  it.  To  that  extent  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  and  I  are  quite 
content  to  leave  the  matter  where  it 
stands  imder  the  law  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  provision  here.  But  to  give  to 
the  Federal  Government,  although  not  in 
specific  terms,  in  general  approving  lan- 
guage, the  authority  to  make  these  deci- 
sions and  Impose  them  on  the  localities, 
is  sometlilug  I  think  we  should  resist  in 
this  body  and  I  have  from  the  time  the 
Republic  has  been  in  existence. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  am  so 
pleased  the  Senator  imderstands  we  are 
dealing  with  this  matter  without  heat 
and  in  the  greatest  friendship.  That 
statement  Is  true  not  only  with  respect  to 
us  but  also  our  States  which  have  en- 
Joyed  fine  relations  and  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

I  caiuu>t  accept  the  Senator's  conten- 
tion that  we  are  acting  in  the  Interest  of 
New  York  and  that  he  and  his  colleague 
are  seeking  the  interest  of  the  Nation.  I 
believe  where  there  is  a  pattern  of  such 
disagreement  on  something  that  will 
seek  to  undo  so  dangerous  a  situation  as 
we  face  in  Metropolitan  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  that  we  have  a  right  to  feel 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  Nation  if 
dangerous  and  inordinate  delays  in  New 
York  can  be  effectively  dealt  with.  There- 
fore, I  believe  we  have  a  common  pur- 
pose in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  our  States.  The  Senator  would  not 
wish  us  to  suppose  he  and  his  colleague 
are  proceeding  without  regard  to  the 
State  or  States,  or  that  we  are  proceed- 
ing only  in  the  Interest  of  New  York  and 
not  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CASE.  Before  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeds to  leave  that  point.  I  was  talking 
entirely  about  the  subjective  attitude 
each  oT  us  has  for  his  own  proposition. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  "That  is  correct.  I  think 
that  is  an  objective  attitude,  if  Senators 
want  to  do  everything  they  can  for  their 
States,  as  they  do. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  the  Senator's  state- 
ment about  our  position.  Our  feeling  is 
that  we  represent  not  only  the  proper 
interest  of  our  State,  but  recognize  the 
general  interest  of  the  entire  area  in 
adeqtiate  transportation  and  safety,  and 
can  see  that  the  traditional  approach  of 
a  solution  of  these  problems  by  agree- 
ment among  all  the  jurisdictions,  and 
particularly  among  States  of  an  area, 
in  the  long  nm  Is  likely  to  produce  the 
best  results  in  the  interest  of  safety 
and  convenience. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ihe  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  affirms  the  fact  that  it  Is 
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strange  that  the  motives  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  are  purer  than  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Senator  from  New  York; 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  CASE.  May  I  concur  In  that. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  But  the  main  point  is 
that  witliout  the  history  of  the  fourth 
jctport  dilemma  the  Senator  would  be 
right;  but  in  view  of  the  history  the 
question  is  not  whether  or  not  any  au- 
thority should  be  given  to  the  United 
Stales,  because  the  committee  already 
decided  that  that  very  plenary  author- 
ity, much  greater  than  the  Senators 
from  New  York  or  New  Jersey  would 
give,  should  be  given  the  United  States. 
That  decision  has  been  made  by  them, 
an  objective  body  representing  the  pat- 
tern of  the  country  in  our  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  grave  doubts  my- 
self about  the  authority  we  have  pro- 
posed to  give  the  Secretary  in  the  bill. 
I  recognize  this  is  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem and  certainly  it  would  be  better,  in 
the  first  instance,  if  all  authorities  in- 
volved could  agree  on  a  location.  But  in 
this  dispute  we  have  a  knotty  problem 
where  enviously  no  one  can  agree,  and 
this  creates  the  difficulty. 

One  aspect  of  the  amendment  both- 
ers me.  Suppose  the  advisory  authority 
meets  and  either  publishes  its  report,  or 
does  not  publish  its  report.  They  con- 
clude. "We  cannot  agree  on  anything." 
The  Secretary  can  set  his  priorities  and 
he  says,  "Our  first  priority  for  this  area 
Is  going  to  be  a  new  Jetport,  and  we  are 
going  to  set  aside  so  much  money." 
Nothiiig  happens.  He  then  goes  into  the 
next  year  and  says,  "We  are  going  to  set 
aside  x  dollars."  Nothing  happens  again. 
This  goes  on  for  3  or  4  years.  If  they 
cannot  agree  on  a  location  of  the  new 
Jetport,  those  moneys  might  have  served 
a  better  purpose  for  the  airport  problem 
If  they  h£ul  gone  into  improving  some  of 
the  developments  In  existing  airports. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  Senator.  My  answer  is  that  it  is  the 
difference  between  pressure  and  summary 
decision.  Certainly,  it  is  pressure,  and 
it  has  a  double-edged  effect.  It  is  difficult 
and  it  deprives  us  of  something — to  pres- 
sure versus  summary  decision;  and  none 
of  us  would  rather  have  summary  de- 
cision. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  rather  leave  it  as  it  is.  We  come 
In  with  some  kind  of  modern  approach — 
pressure;  there  is  no  denying  that — but 
it  is  better  than  summary  decision. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yieldJ 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  coauthored 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvns) ,  which  we  are  offering  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  Williams-Case  amendment, 
will  serve  as  an  important  catalyst  in 
alleviating  air  traffic  congestion  crisis 
affecting  the  metror>olitan  area  of  New 
York  and  thereby  the  entire  pattern  of 
national  and  international  travel  and 
commerce.  Its  acceptance  by  the  Senate 
will  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  fourth 
Jetport  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  an  accomplishment  which  seems  as 


far  from  reality  today  as  it  was  13  years 
ago  when  it  was  first  proposed. 

Before  discussing  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  general  comments  about  the 
bill  itself,  and  the  growth  of  our  Nation's 
aviation  facilities.  In  providing  a  major 
program  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  our  airport  and  airway  system, 
we  are  enacting  legislation  that  is  of  vital 
national  importance.  As  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  which  has  pre- 
sented this  bill  to  the  Senate,  I  am  con- 
fident that  H.R.  14465  will  more  than 
help  make  possible  the  promise  of  our 
jet  age. 

Aviation  development  in  the  United 
States  has  surely  been  astoxmding,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case.  As  the  commit- 
tee report  pointed  out,  in  the  past  7 
years  the  nimiber  of  passengers  carried 
by  U.S.  scheduled  airlines  Increased  from 
62  mUllon  to  153  million;  it  Is  expected 
to  increase  within  the  next  10  years  to 
approximately  400  million  passengers  a 
year,  an  average  of  a  million  a  day 
boarding  scheduled  airlines.  The  fleet  of 
general  aviation  aircraft  has  grown  from 
77,000  to  124,000;  It  is  expected  to  total 
205.000  by  1978. 

The  scheduled  airline  Industry  pro- 
vided directly  over  300,000  jobs  at  the  end 
of  1968,  an  increase  over  the  employment 
level  of  1963  by  two-thirds.  Seventy-two 
and  a  half  percent  of  intercity  common 
carrier  p>assenger  miles  in  1968  were 
traveled  by  air,  as  contrasted  to  39.3  per- 
cent some  10  years  earlier. 

"The  Indirect  benefits  of  this  growth 
in  terms  of  related  employment  and  the 
provision  of  services  is  greater  still. 

"The  sintlcipated  development  of  the 
role  of  aviation  in  our  everyday  lives 
has  been  clearly  recognized  in  this  legis- 
lation through  its  fimdlng  mechanism  of 
a  trust  fimd  patterned  after  the  highway 
trust  fund  established  by  Congress  in 
1956.  In  this  manner,  predictable  and 
increasing  funds  obtained  from  the  users 
and  beneficiaries  of  the  system  will  be 
available  for  airport  and  airways  devel- 
opment to  handle  expected  needs.  "The 
provisions  in  the  bill  for  cost  allocation 
and  revenue  allocation  and  apportion- 
ment studies  will  insure  that  the  funds 
provided  under  the  bill  will  be  expended 
In  the  light  of  these  rapidly  growing 
needs. 

H.R.  14465  does  contain  certain  pro- 
visions to  insure  that  this  growth  Is  not 
accomplished  in  an  atmosphere  detri- 
mental to  our  Nation's  environmental  re- 
sources, and  these  may  be  further 
strengthened. 

Obviouslj'.  aviation  growth  and  devel- 
opment are  meaningless  imless  they  are 
accomplished  with  safety  as  the  para- 
moimt  consideration.  This  clearly  re- 
quires a  reduction  in  the  congestion  of 
our  airports  and  the  development  of  an 
overall  framework  for  a  national  air- 
port system.  This  is,  as  It  should  be,  the 
thrust  of  this  bill.  It  is  also  the  basic 
rationale  for  the  amendment  which  Sen- 
ator Javits  and  I  are  offering  today. 

The  air  congestion  crisis  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  has  a  multiplier 
effect  which  reaches  beyond  the  har- 
assed traveler  who  circles  La  Guardia 


Airport  for  an  hour  waiting  to  land.  "The 
congestion  in  New  York  airspace  and  air- 
ports is  begliming  to  have  an  economic 
effect  upon  the  region. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the  fantastic 
growth  in  aviation  use  across  the  coun- 
try which  I  cited,  I  em  informed  that 
fewer  domestic  passengers  used  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport  last  year  than 
the  year  before.  A  study  completed  in 
1968  estimated  that  unless  airport  ca- 
pacity increases  were  achieved  in  New 
York  City  at  Kennedy  and  La  Guardia 
Airports,  16,400  annual  flights— carry- 
ing 980,000  passengers — would  not  come 
into  the  area  annually.  The  estimates  for 
1975  show  a  still  greater  loss  to  the  area 
of  47,000  flights  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  3,800,000  passengers;  by  1980 
it  could  total  109,500  flights  and  11,000,- 
000  passengers. 

"The  passenger  loss  means  an  economic 
loss.  When  the  potential  employee  earn- 
ings lost  annually — comprised  of  airport 
employees,  other  airline  employees  and 
air  transport  related  employees — are 
added  to  the  potential  spending  of  air 
travelers  who  armually  would  not  fly 
into  the  area,  the  forecasts  grow  from 
$54  million  in  1970  to  $205  million  in 
1975  and  $589  million  by  1980.  In  a  jet 
era,  we  should  be  forecasting  Increases 
In  economic  Impact  on  a  region  as  a  re- 
sult of  airline  growth,  not  decreases. 

Ihe  subject  of  an  additional  airport 
for  the  New  York  region  is  usually  dis- 
cussed In  frustration  and  resignation. 
Thirteen  years — and  over  32  possible  site 
selections — ^later.  we  have  moved  no 
further  off  the  grotmd  than  the  weighty 
bookshelf  containing  study  reports  and 
recommendations.  Experts  differ  on 
where  the  site  should  be;  some  do  not 
think  that  an  additional  airport  Is  neces- 
sary now  if  existing  facilities  could  be 
adequately  expanded. 

Nonetheless,  the  stark  facts  remain: 
the  airspace  is  too  crowded,  the  safety 
of  the  air  passengers  and  New  York  re- 
gion residents  is  a  real  concern,  and  the 
New  York  area  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
economic  impact.  New  York  is  the  major 
center  for  commerce  and  industry  in  this 
country;  it  is  a  center  for  international 
business  and  travel.  In  1968,  37  million 
passengers  utilized  the  three  New  York 
airports  and  the  New  York  Port  Author- 
ity estimates  that  90  million  passengers 
will  do  so  in  1980.  Its  air  congestion 
problems  are,  therefore,  not  merely  re- 
gional in  nature;  they  are  national.  If 
we  pass  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  our 
national  airport  system,  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  do  everything  possible  to  Im- 
prove the  situation  in  the  New  York  re- 
gion, or  else  we  are  abdicating  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  legislators. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  "Transportation  is  directed 
to  prepare  and  publish  every  2  years  a 
national  airport  system  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  public  airports  in  the 
United  States  over  a  10-year  time  period. 
This  provision  will  enable  the  Secretary 
to  expand  fimds  for  airport  develoiwnent 
in  a  rational  and  plaimed  fashion,  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  the  role  of  aviation  <levelop- 
ment  throughout  the  United  States. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of 
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the  bill  presently  provide  that  if  the  Sec- 
reUry  determines  that  a  metropolitan 
area  is  in  need  of  em  additional  airport 
t3  adequately  meet  the  air  transportation 
needs  of  that  area  and  that  this  is  con- 
sistent with  the  national  airport  system 
plan  which  he  has  prepared,  the  Secre- 
tarj'  shall  notify  in  writing  the  governing 
authorities  or  that  area  of  this  need  and 
iequest  that  they  confer,  agree  upon  a 
site  for  the  location  of  this  additional 
airport,  and  notify  him  of  their  selection. 
The  bill  defines  a  "metropolitan  area"  as 
a  standard  metroiMlitan  statistical  area 
as  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  subject,  however,  to  such  modifi- 
cations and  extensions  as  the  SecreUry 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate.  It  cov- 
ers metropolitan  areas  comprised  of  more 
than  one  unit  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. An  example  of  this  would  be  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area 
presently  served  by  three  major  airports 
This  amendment  provides  a  2-year 
time  period  for  the  governing  authorities 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  their  selection 
of  a  site  and  their  intention  to  submit  a 
project  application  for  the  additional  air- 
port. If  he  does  not  receive  such  notifica- 
tion after  2  years,  the  Secretary  then 
may  esublish  such  priority  in  the  use  of 
the  funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  act 
for  aviation  facilities  serving  the  metro- 
poliun  area  as  is  necessary  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  the  addi- 
tional airport  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  as- 
sist the  Secretary  in  providing  for  the 
safety  of  the  use  of  the  airspace  and  air- 
ports in  the  area.  It  is  our  intention  that 
he  should  utilize  the  funds  granted 
under  this  act  to  the  extent  of  not  spend- 
ing for  aviation  facilities  which  would  in- 
crease the  air  tratBc  capacity  of  the  air- 
ports in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in 
further  congestion  and  delay. 

This  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
Ury to  appoint  an  Airport  Priority  Re- 
view Panel  to  advise  him.  in  a  public 
report,  of  the  total  effect  of  esUblishlng 
these  priorities  before— and  only  before — 
actually  putting  them  into  effect.  The 
Airport  Priority  Review  Panel  thus  pro- 
vided for  shall  consist  of  the  SecreUry 
or  his  designate,  the  governing  authori- 
ties concerned — in  the  case  of  the  Metro- 
politan New  York  City  metropolitan 
areas  It  might  Include  the  Governors  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  mayors 
of  New  York  City  and  Newark,  and  a 
represenUtlve  from  the  Port  of  New- 
York  Authority — and  such  additional 
members  experienced  in  transporUtion, 
urban  planning,  and  the  problems  of  the 
environment  as  the  Secretary  may  des- 
ignate. 

Any  such  determination  of  priorities 
should  clearly  be  esUblished  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sound  coordinated  growth  of  the 
region  within  a  national  transporUtion 
framework.  The  setting  of  proper  priori- 
ties will  insure  that  any  severe  economic 
repercussions  on  the  region  will  be 
avoided.  The  Airport  Priority  Review 
Panel  will  evaluate  this  to  the  fullest 
extent.  It  la  our  clear  intention  that  the 
Secretary's  fundamental  responsibility  is 
to  plan  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  safety 
of  the  paaaengers  and  aircraft  owners, 
the  airline  and  airport  personnel  and 
the  residents  of  the  region  when  he  es- 


tablishes any  priorities  for  continued  air- 
port development.  Through  this  Panel, 
all  those  directly  concerned  with  stimu- 
lating the  proper  utilization  of  aviation 
facilities  will  have  a  direct  participation 
in  the  Secretary's  decision,  and  tlie  public 
dissemination  of  the  Panel's  report  will 
be  an  imporUnt  contributing  factor  in 
this  regard. 

In  summary,  therefore,  this  amend- 
ment offers  the  SecreUry  a  means 
whereby  he  may,  if  he  so  chooses,  facili- 
tate the  building  of  an  additional  airport 
as  an  integral  part  of  an  improved  na- 
tional transporUtion  plan.  The  SUte  and 
local  authorities  sti'l  reUin  their  tradi- 
tional re$:ponsibilities  for  selecting  the 
site  for  an  additonal  airport,  in  contra-st 
to  the  present  section  206<g>(l»  now  in 
the  bill  which  allows  the  Secretary  to  do 
so.  The  governing  autliorities  of  the 
region  will  have  a  means  through  which 
they  can  continue  to  stimulate  proper 
grouth  of  the  region's  airport  and  airway 
system  through  coordinated  transporta- 
tion planning. 

In  the  New  York  metropollUn  region, 
throughout  the  long  controversy  over 
where  an  additional  airport  might  be 
located,  arguments  have  been  advanced 
as  to  which  SUte  will  be  the  winner 
or  the  loser  in  this  contest  of  wills.  I 
do  not  view  this  amendment  as  advanc- 
ing one  site  over  another.  It  has  been 
designed  to  faciliute  the  decisionmak- 
ing process,  and  Its  benefits  will  be  en- 
joyed by  all  of  tlie  people  in  the  metro- 
pollUn region.  CerUinly,  the  facts  are 
clear  enough  that  benefits  do  not  accrue 
from  a  decrease  in  air  traffic  bi  ought  on 
by  congestion  and  delays. 

New  York's  air  crisis  is.  In  fact,  the 
Nations,  and  a  Federal  Interest  in  and 
encouragement  of  its  solution  is  not 
only  desirable  but  essential. 

With  reference  to  this  colloquj'.  when 
we  Ulk  about  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
Ury, this  is  done  in  terms  of  what  is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  transporUtion 
needs  of  the  area.  Presumably  the  Sec- 
reUry Is  not  going  to  withhold  funds 
that  would  Jeopardize  the  safety  of  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult decision  for  him.  If  the  local  govern- 
ing authorities  are  unable  to  agree.  He 
may  have  a  very  difScult  choice  in  with- 
holding funds  on  a  temporary  basis  that 
would  relieve  an  acute  situation  in  order 
to  put  pressure  on  local  governing  au- 
thorities. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
made  the  point  that  he  wants  local  gov- 
erning authorities  to  make  a  decision, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  for  13  years  the 
aviation  experts  have  indicated  the  need 
for  a  fourth  Jetport  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area,  and  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. We  also  know  that  the  local  gov- 
erning authorities  find  It  easy  to  agree, 
"Yes.  we  ought  to  have  a  Jetport,"  but 
they  find  It  difficult  to  accept  that  jet- 
port In  their  own  area.  In  this  process, 
we  believe  some  kind  of  pressure  has  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  local  govern- 
ing authorities  to  make  a  decision — a 
hard  decision,  but  a  decision  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  area. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  in  a 
situation  of  exasperation  and  frustra- 
tion which  exists,  particularly  in  New 
York,  the  Federal  Oovenunent  will  say. 
"You  have  not  made  a  decision  now  after 


13  years.  We  will  give  you  3  more  years. 
If  you  cannot  decide,  the  SecreUry  will 
decide."  I  am  afraid  that  will  be  imwork- 
able.  If  the  SecreUry  decides  the  Jetport 
should  be  put  on  Long  Island,  or  in  New 
Jersey,  or  In  Westchester,  or  somewhere 
else,  how  Is  he  going  to  implement  his 
decision  without  accepUnce  on  the  part 
of  the  local  governing  authorities? 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  cannot  Implement 
It.  All  he  can  do  Is  withhold  funds  and 
say,  "We  are  not  going  to  give  you  funds 
until  such  time  as  you  take  action." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Which  brings  the  com- 
mittee provisions  very  close  to  the  Javits- 
Ooodell  amendment;  only  our  amend- 
ment is  directed  toward  putting  pressure 
on  the  local  governing  authorities  In  the 
beginning  and  saying.  "Here  is  the  situ- 
ation, we  cannot  bring  more  pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  un- 
less you  make  a  decision." 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  his  Intention  is  to  affect  in 
any  way  sections  204  and  205,  which  re- 
late to  the  authority  of  the  SecreUry  in 
making  his  allocations,  and  distribution 
of  funds,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  CANNON.  In  other  words,  wouia 
this  amendment  supersede  any  of  the 
authority   that   the  SecreUry    is  given 
under  sections  204  and  205? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all.  That  is  not  our 
intention. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No.  That  is  not  our 
thought. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  pointed  up 
the  issue,  I  think,  in  his  reference  to  a 
decision  by  the  SecreUry— that  Is  what  n 
Involved — a  decision  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, regardless  of  the  wishes  of  a 
SUte.  We  are  not  Ulklng  about  a  village: 
we  are  not  Ulklng  about  local  residents, 
a  handful  of  them:  we  are  Ulklng  about 
a  sovereign  SUte  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  its  duly  elected  represenUtlves:  the 
Secretary  may  decide  that  that  State 
shall  have  a  major  jetport. 

I  think  the  Senator  was  right  also 
when  he  suggested  that  the  proposed 
substitute  Is  very  close  to  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill  in  substance.  In 
effect.  I  would  suggest  that  it  Is  identical. 
I  think  that  U  pointed  up  by  the  other 
section  of  the  airport  site  selection  pro- 
vision which  says  that  In  nonmetropoll- 
Un  areas,  there  shall  be  no  such  power 
as  this.  That  is  the  difference. 

The  suggestion  that  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  and  I  make  to  this  body  is 
that  the  way  to  leave  the  matter  is  to 
leave  It  as  it  has  always  been  left — that 
If  the  appropriate  group  in  any  SUte 
decides  that  it  does  not  want  a  major  Jet- 
port, it  does  not  have  to  have  one 
crammed  down  its  throat.  We  are  not 
talking  about  Jtist  a  location;  we  are 
Ulklng  about  a  decision  as  to  whether 
there  shall  be  an  airport  or  not. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  this  kind  of  de- 
cision is  not  one  we  want,  contrary  to  all 
tradition  and  custom  In  this  country, 
now  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. ' 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  what  he  would 
do  in  this  kind  of  situation :  Assume  that 
all  aviation  authorities  agree — and  there 
is  a  very  large  agreement  on  this  point, 
although  I  will  not  say  that  all  agree — 
that  there  shall  be  a  fourth  Jetport  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey-Cormecticut 
area.  The  people  in  New  Jersey  agree  to 
that.  The  jieople  in  New  York  agree  to  it. 
The  people  in  Connecticut  agree  to  it. 
The  people  in  New  Jersey  say.  "Yes,  we 
need  a  jetport  here,  but  it  is  not  going 
to  be  in  New  Jersey."  The  people  in  New 
York  say.  "Yes,  we  need  a  fourth  jetport, 
but  it  is  not  going  to  be  in  New  York." 
And  likewise  the  people  in  Connecticut. 

This  is  where  the  problem  Is.  We  can 
all  agree  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fourth 
Jetport,  but  we  do  not  want  to  have  it  in 
our  own  backyard.  So  there  has  to  be 
some  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  decide 
on  a  location. 

Our  amendment  does  not  say.  "W%  will 
tell  you  to  put  a  new  airport  in  New  York 
or  in  New  Jersey."  It  says  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  additional 
power  to  put  pressure  on  the  local  gov- 
erning authorities  to  decide  where  it 
shall  be. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  making  my 
point  for  me — to  put  pressure  on 
them 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CASE.  To  put  the  enormous  pres- 
tige of  the  Federal  Government  behind 
it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  How  much  longer  do 
we  have?  Fifteen  or  18  years?  We  have 
to  have  a  dicision  here. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  engage  further  In  colloquy  with 
my  delightful  friend  at  this  time,  the 
Senator  assumes  something  we  are  not 
assuming.  There  has  been  no  conclusive 
determination  that  we  need  a  fourth  Jet- 
port in  the  metropolitan  area  or  that  that 
Is  the  only  solution  of  our  problem.  There 
are  many  alternatives.  I  think,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  area,  some  of  them 
ought  to  be  considered  more  fully. 

The  argument  goes  to  the  point  of  as- 
suming that  all  authorities  and  experts 
agree  on  this.  Let  us  assume  that  all  the 
experts  in  road  transporUtion  agree  that 
there  should  be  four  highwa.vs  crossing 
New  York  City  to  carry  traffic  between 
New  Jersey,  the  South,  and  the  West,  to 
New  EIngland.  The  citizens  of  New  York 
City  do  not  like  that.  They  say,  "Yes, 
there  ought  to  be  more  highways,  but 
Uiey  ought  to  be  put  aroimd  through 
Westchester  or  somewhere  else." 

The  location  with  regard  to  oiur  major 
intersUte  roads  is  left  to  the  sovereign 
States  to  decide,  and  so  it  should  be  here. 
Ail  these  horrendous  suggestions  of  dis- 
aster mean  that  eyes  and  ears  have  been 
shut  to  other  possible  solutions.  That  is 
so  here.  It  Is  said  that  only  such  a  solu- 
tion, a  fourth  jetport.  is  accepUble.  That 
Is  a  short-range  solution,  and  I  believe  it 
ought  not  to  be  accepted  and  forced 
down  the  throat  of  the  people  who  live 
there,  because  living  conditions,  far  more 
than  any  temporary  solution  in  what 
probably  Is  a  transitory  form  of  trans- 
porUtion, ought  to  count  here. 


That  is  why  it  Is  so  utterly  basic  and 
sound  that  we  leave  the  decision  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  area  and  not 
in  any  central  government,  impelled  by 
any  temporary  sense  of  importance  and 
need,  to  decide  these  questions  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people  whose  lives  are 
effected. 

Mr.  GOODEXL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  respect  very  much 
what  my  beloved  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  has  said.  These  is  no  desire  in  our 
offering  this  amendment  to  jam  any- 
thing down  the  throats  of  the  local 
officials. 

I  believe  the  Javits-Goodell  amend- 
ment accomplishes  the  best  compromise 
here.  The  local  communities  will  have 
full  opportimity,  In  the  next  2  or  3 
years — and  the  SecreUry  has  not  at  this 
point  developed  and  presented  the  na- 
tional airport  sj'stem  plan  called  for  in 
this  bill — to  make  the  argiunents  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  does.  But 
if.  after  all  these  discussions,  we  come 
to  the  point  where  it  Is  very  clear  that 
a  fourth  jetport  is  necessary,  the  Javits- 
Goodell  amendment  would  simply  pennit 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  put  a  little 
increased  pressure  on  the  local  com- 
munities to  make  the  decision,  on  where 
the  fourth  jetport  ought  to  go.  They 
could  go  on  negotiating,  but  the  Secre- 
Ury does  not  say,  "It  goes  right  here  in 
New  Jersey"  or  "right  here  in  Lon£ 
Island."  The  amendment  also  provides 
for  a  panel  for  that  must  meet  before 
the  Secretai-y  makes  his  final  determina- 
tion on  what  funding  priorities  could  be 
esUblished  because  a  site  was  not 
chosen.  This  panel  must  make  a  public 
report. 

Then.  In  this  process,  there  will  be  a 
dynamic  situation  of  negotiation,  with 
Just  a  little  increased  pressure  from  the 
Federal  level  which  points  up  that  we 
have  got  to  serve  the  interests  of  avia- 
tion in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
and  local  commimities  must  not  be  en- 
tirely provincial  about  the  matter. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  we  share  this 
difficulty.  If  the  SecreUry  is  determined 
that  a  fourth  jet  airport  is  to  go  in  the 
New  York  area,  none  of  us  are  going  to 
be  happy  about  having  to  have  it  in  our 
particular  neighborhood.  I  have  yet  to 
find  a  commimity  that  has  voted  in  favor 
of  having  a  jetport  intrude  into  ite  local 
area.  This  is  not  a  desirable  thing  for 
a  single  neighborhood  community,  but 
it  is  very  obvious  that  it  Is  an  extremely 
necessary  thing  for  the  metropolitan 
area. 

I  concede  to  the  Senator  that  the  de- 
bate about  the  necessity  of  a  fourth  jet- 
port must  be  carried  forward  from  this 
point,  and  there  may  be  resolution  that 
there  Is  not  a  need  for  a  fourth  jetport. 
I  will  agree  with  miy  colleague  that  we 
have  open  minds  about  the  matter,  but 
we  do  have  quite  a  bit  of  expert  opinion 
thus  far  from  aviation  experts  that  a 
fourth  jetport  will  be  needed  in  the  next 
5  years  in  the  New  York  area. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  My  colleague  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 


from    New    Jersey,    so    that    he    may 

respond. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  Is  moving  In 
the  right  direction.  From  the  assumption, 
for  example,  that  a  fourth  jetport  is  es- 
sential to  whatever  interests  may  be  rele- 
vant here,  he  has  now  come  to  the  posi- 
tion that  that  question  is  not  necessarily 
decided.  I  encourage  him  to  keep  talk- 
ing, and  as  he  does,  and  as  his  senior 
colleagues  does,  I  have  great  hope  that 
they  may.  as  they  often  have  in  the  past, 
come  to  see  the  matter  in  the  true  light 
in  which  we  hope  they  will  come  to  see  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  if  there  is  movement  in  my 
position,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is,  it  is 
more  a  result  of  the  eloquence  and  per- 
suasiveness of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  than  of  my  persuading  myself. 

Mr.  CASE.  Tliat  kind  of  persiflage  will 
get  the  Senator  almost  anything  except 
a  change  in  my  position  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  Just  asked  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  to  yield  so  that  I  may  respond 
to  this  suggestion  of  his  junior  colleague 
that  we  in  New  Jersey  are  provincial. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  I  may  so  sUte  to  the 
Senator.  I  was  making  reference  to  all 
places  when  it  comes  to  having  a  jetport 
go  into  a  neighborhood  community. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  my 
friends  from  New  York  have  always 
thought  that  the  world  stopped  at  the 
Hudson  River,  and  that  beyond  Its 
boundaries  on  tlae  west  there  was  nothing 
but  Indians,  and  a  cerUin  touch  of  that 
has  crept  into  this  debate. 

We  call  to  their  attention  that  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  it  was  New 
Jersey  that  stood  out  for  the  interests  of 
small  SUtes,  and  that  that  is  the  only 
reason  why  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  aie  here  representing  their  SUte, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  are  here  representing  our  SUte, 
with  any  kind  of  equal  position.  The  New 
Jersey  position  is  the  only  reason  why 
the  States  have  survived,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  respected  here,  in  all  serious- 
ness. I  call  for  support  from  all  the  repre- 
senatives  of  SUtes  In  this  Nation  who 
believe  that  our  federal  system,  embody- 
ing decentralized  decision  and  actual 
agreement,  not  pressure,  is  important. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  reducing  the  force  of  his 
suggestion  about  pressure  to  describe  it 
as  slight  pressure.  But,  Mr.  President, 
there  should  be  no  pressure  at  all  here, 
except  tlie  pressure  of  the  rightness,  the 
self-evident  rightness,  the  inherent 
rightness  of  a  situation,  and  certainly  no 
pressure  based  upon  granting  or  with- 
holding of  fimds  by  any  centralized  Fed- 
eral authority. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  ready  for  a 
imanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  No;  only 
for  a  brief  comment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, Plato  thanked  the  gods  for  having 
permitted  him  to  live  in  the  age  of  Soc- 
rates. I  thank  the  benign  hand  of  destiny 
for  permitting  me  to  live  in  an  age  wlien 
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the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  has  at  last  come  around  to  em- 
bracing the  doctrine  of  States  rights. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  has  always  felt  very  strongly  about 
that,  and  his  only  concern  has  been  that 
the  abuse  of  this  principle  by  some  of  our 
States  on  some  difiQcult  issues  has  ren- 
dered its  perpetuation  doubtful. 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
clarify  the  record  with  reference  to  my 
use  of  the  word  "provincial"?  I  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  demean  the  people  of 
New  Jersey. 
Mr.  CASE.  Not  just  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  OOODEIX.  I  believe  that  we  all 
tend  to  be  concerned,  and  rightly  so.  with 
our  own  neighborhoods'  property  values, 
when  a  large  decision  in  the  interests  of 
the  entire  metropolitan  community  is  to 
be  made.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any 
local  community  to  look  t)eyond  the  prob- 
lem of  having  Jets  come  into  its  own  area 
They  will  always  say.  "We  need  a  Jetport, 
but  it  should  go  elsewhere." 

Somewhere,  there  has  to  be  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  matter.  But  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  we  In 
New  York  certainly  do  not  think  that 
New  Jersey  is  an  underdeveloped  area. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  go  down  to  Staten 
Island  and  breathe  deeply,  and  we  know 
there  Is  more  than  Indians  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  cell  the 
Senator  to  order  under  the  rule. 
{Laughter.! 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Persons  in  the  pal- 
lery  are  reminded  that  they  are  the 
guests  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
Senator  to  order  under  the  rule.  He  has 
defamed  a  State,  and  must  take  his  seat. 
The  rule  is  clear. 

Mr.  QOODEUi.  Afr.  President,  the 
Setuitor  did  not  let  me  finish  my  sen- 
tence.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XIX.  if  a  Senator  is  called  to  order. 
It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Chair 
to  direct  a  Senator  to  take  his  seat  and 
whatever  ruling  the  Cha.r  makes  is  sub- 
ject to  appeal. 

Mr.  CASE.  WUl  the  Chair  order  the 
Senator  to  take  his  seat? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Chair;  like- 
wise a  motion  that  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed in  order  is  In  order  and  that  ques- 
tion is  determined  without  debate. 

Mr.  OOODELXi.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  conclude  my  sentence? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  be  permitted 
to  proceed  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  OOODEIX.  Mr.  President,  the 
completion  of  my  sentence  was  that  all 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  to  do.  to 
know  that  there  is  more  than  Indians 
in  New  York,  Is.  when  the  wind  changes, 
stand  outdoors  and  breathe  what  comes 
from  our  city. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 

move "^ 

I  Laughter.  1 

I  will  not  make  the  motion,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  sort  of 
thing  is  bound  to  happen  in  a  debate  of 
this  character,  and  I  would  warn  my 
fellow  Senators  that  New  York  has  been 
whipped  around  the  head  for  being  the 
metropolitan  center  that  it  is  to  the  point 
where  I  think  now  it  is  becoming  coun- 
terproductive, and  New  York  will  begin 
to  exact  the  sympathy  of  the  Senate, 
since,  whenever  anyone  fails  in  any  other 
an^ument.  they  always  talk  about  the  so- 
phisticates in  New  York  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  west  of  the  Hudson 
is  composed  of  anything  other  than 
Indians. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  such  a 
statement  is  resdly  in  derogation  of  New 
York,  because  most  of  our  elite  citizens 
have  come  from  west  of  the  Hudson. 

I  think  one  important  point  in  the  de- 
bate has  been  missed  so  far,  and  that  is 
that  most  of  us — not  just  one  State,  but 
the  United  States,  is  proposing  to  spend 
$10  billion  under  this  bill,  |5.5  billion  of 
it  for  airport  and  airways  development, 
and  that  that  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  rest  on  the 
fact  that  any  one  State  can  put  a  bone 
in  the  throat  of  the  United  States  any 
more  in  respect  of  airports  than  of  mili- 
tary camps.  Mr.  President,  suppose  it  was 
In  the  Interest  of  our  country,  the  best 
and  most  desirable,  that  a  large  military 
encampment  should  be  located  in  north- 
em  New  Jersey,  and  suppose  northern 
New  York  rebelled  against  it  and  said  It 
will  not  do  it?  Fortunately  for  us,  we 
have  had  ways  of  resolving  those  contro- 
versies. But  in  extremus — and  the  ex- 
tremus  has  happened — in  many  States 
the  United  States  can  act.  You  cannot 
frustrate  our  country.  The  reason  we 
have  the  doctrine  of  interstate  commerce 
is  precisely  that  New  York  cannot  throw 
up  a  barrier,  nor  can  New  Jersey,  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  whether  it  be  in  the  air,  in  the 
water,  or  on  land. 

So  we  must  come  to  some  accommoda- 
tion if  we  want  to  retain  State's  rights, 
or  they  will  break  down,  and  they  must 
yield  to  the  national  interest.  That  is  the 
paramount  thrust  of  the  Constitution. 
We  are  trying  to  find  a  technique;  we 
are  trying  to  find  a  way.  I  do  not  believe 
and  my  colleague  does  not  believe,  and  I 
think  the  people  of  our  State  do  not  be- 
lieve, that,  absent  any  opportunity  to 
put  some  pressure  for  agreement  upon 
these  States,  there  is  going  to  be  an 
agreement.  The  Federal  Government's 
national  airport  plan  which  I  have  in  my 
hand  and  which  Is  a  plan  for  the  fiscal 
years  1960  to  1973.  calls  in  terms  for  a 
new  airport  for  the  New  York  area.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  find 
some  way  of  accommodating  the  federal 
system.  I  respectfully  submit — and  that 
is  the  issue  before  us,  and  I  stiall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  that— 


that  we  have  tried  to  propose  a  way  of 
reconciling  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country  in  its  expenditure  of  important 
resources,  in  the  interests  of  safety  and 
facility  of  air  travel  everywhere,  in- 
cluding the  New  York-New  Jersey  met- 
ropolitan area,  and  the  doctrine  that 
States  should  not  have  imposed  on 
them  what  they  do  not  want.  We  have 
tried  to  come  to  a  fair  compromise.  That 
is  the  way  the  Senate  has  always  worked, 
and  w^  hope  it  will  work  in  that  way  in 
this  instance. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  bYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  about  to  propoimd  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the  pend- 
ing substitute  offered  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  ilAi.  jAvrrs)  of  20 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAviTs)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Williams),  with  the  under- 
standing that  either  of  the  principals 
may  ask  for  a  quorum  call  within  the 
time,  without  the  time  on  the  quorum 
being  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.    CASE.    I    reserve    the    right    to 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  vote  on  the  substitute,  if 
the  substitute  is  rejected,  the  time  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  two  able 
Senators  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case 
and  Mr.  Williams)  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  the  able  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
and  with  the  same  understanding  that 
a  quorum  call  may  be  called  by  either 
of  the  principals  without  the  time  for 
the  quorum  being  charged  against  either 
side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  object,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order,  and  per- 
sons not  authorized  to  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  will  leave  the  floor. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
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ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  pending  substitute  offered  by 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  be  limited  to  one  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  ;  that  in  the  event  the  sub- 
stitute is  rejected,  the  time  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  two  Senators 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Case)  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) ;  that  the  time  on  any  amendment 
thereto,  substitute,  appeal,  or  motion, 
with  the  exception  of  a  motion  to  lie 
on  the  table,  be  limited  to  20  minutes. 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
minority  leader  or  whomever  he  may 
designate. 

Mr.  CASE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, is  there  provision  also  for  a  quorum 
call? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  call  of  a  quorum  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  principals  identified  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  against  either 
side. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — may  I  inquire — I 
just  came  in  the  door — whether  the 
agreement  applies  only  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senators  from  New  Jersey 
and  to  the  substitute  but  will  not  apply 
to  other  amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Just  to  amendments  to 
these  amendments  but  does  not  apply  to 
any  other  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  that  satisfactory 
to  the  assistant  minority  leader? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  And  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts?  | 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  it  protect  the  rights 
of    the    Senator    from    Vermont    (Mr. 
Prouty)? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes:  and  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton). 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  uncertain  about  the  last  part  of 
the  Senator's  request  Will  he  please  re- 
state it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With  re- 
gard to  quorums? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  the 
time  on  any  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, substitute,  appeal  or  motion  with 
the  exception  of  a  motion  to  table,  may 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  minority  leader,  or 
whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Is  that 
on  the  rest  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No;  not 
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on  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  I  made  that  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings).  from  our 
time  on  the  substitute,  and  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  Chair  would  restore  or- 
der in  the  Chamber.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will 
please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
cite  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  Javits-Goodell  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ending  Williams- 
Case  amendment  which  was  offered  In 
this  Chamber. 

A  little  background  on  the  issue  might 
be  of  Interest  to  Senators. 

In  the  markup  of  the  pending  Airport 
and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1969 
within  the  Commerce  Committee  itself, 
I  was  the  Senator  who  pressed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  section.  206(g)(1) 
in  H.R.  14465.  which  basically  gives  the 
Secretary  the  right,  when  all  else  fails,  to 
determine  where  a  major  regional  air- 
port should  be  developed.  I  took  this  po- 
sition because  I  felt  that  in  any  modem 
transportation  system,  adequate  major 
regional  airport  terminals  are  a  funda- 
mental necessity  in  the  era  In  which  we 
live. 

These  regional  airports,  of  necessity, 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  land.  They  are 
not  popular  In  the  heavily  populated 
areas;  Indeed,  they  are  not  popular  In 
many  of  the  sparsely  populated  areas  of 
our  country. 

I  was  concerned  because  of  the  obvious 
problems  In  l(x:ating  a  major  air  terminal 
in  the  overcrowded  traffic  corridors  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

I — as  all  my  colleagues  are — am  a  fre- 
quent air  traveler.  We  have  all  witnessed 
the  major  air  traffic  jams  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years  because  of 
tremendously  increased  air  traffic,  par- 
ticularly in  the  major  urban  airports  of 
this  country. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  perhaps 
do  not  even  realize  that  they  probably 
were  in  one  or  two  "close  call"  situations, 
because  of  the  tremendous  Increase  in 
air  traffic  going  into  the  major  airport 
terminals.  This  is  especially  true  if  they 
were  flying  into  one  of  the  airports  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York.  The 
fact  that  no  Senator  has  been  killed  in 
an  air  traffic  crash  over  the  period  of 
the  past  5  or  6  years  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance. But  every  time  an  additional 
plane  flies  into  an  overcrowded  airport 
in  the  eastern  corridor,  the  danger  in- 
creases. 

It  is  also  obvious  to  me.  as  an  objective 
bystander,  that  where  the  politics  of 
States  and  commimities  enter  into  an 
airport  location  decision  it  is  frequently 
Impossible,  despite  the  merits  of  the  case, 
for  local  political  leaders  to  accept  a  de- 
sirable sRe  because  of  the  political  pres- 
siues  from  their  constituents  in  that 
ai-ea. 


It  is  for  that  reason  that  1  persuaded 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  agree  to  an 
amendment  which  in  the  case  of  regional 
airports,  when  all  else  fails,  provides  a 
mecharvism  for  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  an  objective  decision. 
Mr.  President,  a  major  additional  air 
terminal  Is  desperately  needed  In  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  complex  which  we 
know  as  Greater  New  York.  There  are  go- 
ing to  be  other  situations  where  other 
regions  of  the  Unitea  States  will  need 
another  major  air  terminal.  There  are 
going  to  be  future  disputes,  just  as  there 
are  now,  as  to  where  an  individual  air- 
port should  go.  But  we  cannot  afford  con- 
tinued airport  location  delays  because 
of  the  subjective  pressures  arising  out  of 
political  opposition  in  the  various  loca- 
tion possibilities. 

My  amendment  would  have  offered  an 
alternative  or  a  way  to  break  the  logjam. 
That  amendment  was  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  14465  which  is  now  before 
us.  The  Williams-Case  amendment,  in  ef- 
fect, would  have  stricken  that  language 
and  left  no  machinery  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  make  the 
hard  decisions,  when  all  else  fails. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  and  support  the 
Javits-Goodell  amendment  because  al- 
though it  does  not  give  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  power  I  would  give 
him  in  my  amendment  as  incorporated  in 
the  bill  reported  to  the  floor,  neverthe- 
less, it  does  give  him  some  tools,  some 
powers  of  persuasion  to  make  an  objec- 
tive decision. 

I  like  my  version  better  but  I  am  happy 
to  support  the  Javits-Goodell  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  foolish  if  we  wish  and  hope  to 
get  a  comprehensive  national  air  traffic 
plan  if  we  do  not  have  any  machinerj'. 
when  all  else  falls,  to  overcome  the  politi- 
cal objections  of  the  site  location.  We 
have  to  accept  some  machinery  to  bring 
about  some  kind  of  decision,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Javits-Goodell  amendment 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  the  mayors  of  the  great  cities  with 
all  their  problems,  and  if  this  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  them  in  the  future.  I 
believe  it  will  be  little  enough  that  we  can 
do.  since  we — ^particularly  this  body- 
should  realize  the  importance  of  an  effec- 
tive air  transportation  system. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York,  a 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  for  per- 
mitting me  to  speak  in  its  support. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  was  just  taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  for 
his  support  of  our  amendment  and  for 
imderstanding  the  piupose  for  which  it 
was  prepared.  I  agree  with  him  that  It  is 
not  as  strong  in  its  terms  of  Federal 
power  as  the  provision  in  the  bill,  but 
considering  the  practicalities  of  the  feel- 
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Ings  of  the  States  about  their  own  pre- 
rogatives, the  urgent  national  interest  in 
air  safety,  and  the  effort  to  dispel  air 
congestion  in  the  most  crowded  corridors 
In  the  United  SUtes.  perhaps  in  the 
world. 

I  appreciate  very  much  his  acceptance 
of  our  effort  to  find  a  compromise  that 
will  breach  both  situations.  I  support 
him.  I  think  it  is  very  generous,  very 
understanding,  and  extremely  valuable  to 
m.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  to  oppose  the  substitute 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  Senators 
from  New  York. 

The  debate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
discussion  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, has  focused  basically  on  the  air- 
port situation  as  it  relates  to  the  Greater 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  And  the 
issue  there  Is  wheUier  the  Greater  New 
York  metropolitan  area  will  be  best 
served  by  a  new  jet  airport  located  in 
New  Jersey.  This  problem  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  myself  and  Senator  Case. 

But  I  think  we  must  understand  that 
what  is  done  here  today  in  laying  out  the 
guidelines  and  the  authority  for  the  de- 
termination of  major  airport  facilities 
will  have  a  profound  effect  not  only  on 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  but  also 
upon  many  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
years  and  decades  ahead. 

Our  Nation,  in  its  selection  of  prior- 
ities, has  put  air  transportation  high 
indeed,  as  exemplified  in  the  development 
of  the  747  and  the  SST.  We  have  decided 
it  is  more  important,  for  some  reason, 
to  get  from  New  York  City  to  London  in 
a  shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  travel 
from  Scarsdale  or  Morristown  into  New 
York  City  or  from  the  city  to  the  airport. 
Some  of  us  feel  that  in  this  selection 
of  priorities  we  have  been  way  off  the 
mark.  But  the  fact  Is  that  this  is  where 
we  are  headed,  while  we  fail  to  confront 
basic  qxiestions.  If  we  have  the  SST  to- 
morrow, where  will  it  be  permitted  to 
fly  and  land?  Where  will  the  SST  ter- 
minals be  located  ? 

They  say  the  plane  will  fly  at  highest 
speeds  only  over  water.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  will  be  used  only  over  water. 
Up  and  down  the  coast,  we  will  have  the 
same  question.  We  will  have  the  noise 
and  the  congestion  and  all  the  critical 
problems  that  come  with  a  major  airport. 
What  we  are  deciding  here  today  \&  who 
will  have  the  authority  or  the  right  to 
decide  these  questions. 

The  amendment  which  my  senior  col- 
league and  I  have  offered  states  that  the 
decision  on  airport  locations  will  not  be 
arbitrarily  made  by  the  SecreUry  of 
TransportatiMi.  Tlie  Secretary  has  al- 
ready commented  that  he  does  not  want 
or  need  this  authority.  He  concurs  with 
our  view  that  SUte  and  local  decision- 
making should  not  be  diluted  through 
increasing  the  involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  the  bill  comes  to 
us  from  the  committee,  no  commentary 
is  provided  on  the  decisionmaking  mech- 


anism proposed  In  Senator  Javtts' 
substitute  amendment.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
could  accept  this  extensive  authority — 
the  establishment  of  priorities  for  metro- 
politan area  airport  development  funds — 
any  more  than  that  of  arbitrary  site 
selection. 

What  we  are  beginning  to  recognize 
is  a  developing  "monomania"  on  air- 
ports: The  airports  and  airlines  must  be 
served  in  disregard  of  the  people  that 
have  to  carry  the  burdens  of  noise,  con- 
gestion, and  other  hazards  day  in  and 
day  out,  every  minute  of  every  day.  Our 
responsibility  today  Is  to  counter  tills 
monomania  by  recognizing  that  these 
airports  have  a  massive  imp«M:t  on  the 
lives  of  local  populations. 

We  were  sounding  almost  like  a  site 
selection  committee  here  on  the  floor. 
I  do  not  think  we  are.  But  I  will  say 
that  I  think  with  respect  to  an  airport 
for  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area,  my 
senior  colleague  and  I  have  shown  our 
full  degree  of  responsibility  in  the  dis- 
cussions We  have  gone  into  every  aspect 
of  the  question  on  a  Jet  airport  for  New 
Jersey,  if  that  is  where  the  site  will  be. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  4  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  4  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  have 
suggested  sites  that  would  not  have  a 
crushing,  adverse  effect  on  living  in  our 
State,  in  areas  that  could  well  handle 
this  faciUty. 

We  have  gone  very  far.  frankly.  This 
leads  me  to  one  further  observation: 
namely,  that  we  have  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  help,  that  I  know  of.  from  the 
Federal  authorities  in  intelligently  look- 
ing at  the  whole  question  of  airport  de- 
velopment as  it  relates  to  the  Impact  on 
the  life  of  people  in  the  decision  of  -here 
a  jetport  should  be  to  serve  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

While  the  amendment  my  senior  col- 
league and  I  have  offered  deletes  the 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  select  the 
site,  it  does  call  upon  the  SecreUry.  with 
all  of  his  present  powers  and  resources, 
to  render  ever)-  possible  assistance  to 
SUte  end  local  authorities  in  reaching 
an  intelligent  decision.  The  amendment 
sUtes: 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  » 
site  for  an  additional  airport  .  .  .  the  Secre- 
tary shall  exercise  such  of  his  authority  under 
this  part  aa  be  may  deem  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU  paragraph. 

That  assistance  has  been  lacking.  I 
know  that  the  day  the  jetport  was  sug- 
gested for  New  Jersey  some  10  years  ago. 
it  came  as  a  blockbusting  svirprise  when 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  an- 
nounced the  site.  It  was  a  surprise  even 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  Port  Au- 
thority. We  do  not  want  that  to  happen 
again.  All  State  and  local  governing  au- 
thorities, directly  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple, should  be  Involved  in  the  decision. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President.  I  yield  one  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  la  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  supple- 
ment what  my  colleague  has  so  well  said 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransporUtion.  And  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  have  spoken  without  ad- 
ministration authority.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  speclflcally  says  he 
does  not  believe  the  power  to  select  Jet- 
port sites  should  be  given  to  him.  He 
does  not  want  It.  And  I  think  It  la  very 
clear  that  this  Is  something  that  he 
would  be  imwllling  to  have  thrust  Into 
his  hands. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mj'self  1  minute. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
floor.  If  I  may  proceed.  I  had  not  quite 
finished. 

I  am  stu-e  that  I  anticipate  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  say.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  was  Ulking 
about  the  provision  In  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  an  additional  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  based 
upon  a  decision  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  expressed  here  by 
the  SecreUry  of  TransporUtion,  Mr. 
Volpe.  Ulking  about  any  kind  of  opera- 
tion and  verifying  the  basic  law  as  it 
would  be  set  out  in  the  bill,  without  any 
of  this  langtiage.  He  said : 

We  believe  that  the  provisions  that  we 
have  discussed  above  are  not  In  keeping  «1th 
the  purposes  of  the  airport-airways  develop- 
ment legislation. 

The  SecreUry  has  used  and  will  con- 
tinue to  use  his  authority  to  faciUUte 
these  local  decisions.  But  we  believe  that 
they  must  remain  primarily  local  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  one  ot>servation  on  this  matter. 
I  gather  that  neither  of  the  Senators  is 
contending  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion has  expressed  his  opinion  to 
the  committee  or  the  Senate  that  he  does 
not  favor  the  substitute.  I  am  informed 
by  the  committee  staff  that  he  has  not 
given  any  communication  on  this  par- 
ticular subject. 

Mr.  CASE.  This  was  quoted  by  me 
just  now  in  a  letter  to  me  from  SecreUry 
Volpe.  which  appears  in  yesterday's  Rec- 
ord— I  see  the  Senator  from  New  York 
now  has  the  page — dealing,  as  I  indi- 
cated, and  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
corroborated,  with  the  so-called  Tydings 
amendment  and  not  the  language  of  the 
substitute. 

But  my  point  was,  as  I  underetood  the/ 
SecreUry,  expressing  the  view  of  the 
ministration,  that  they  do  not  want 
thing  in  the  bill  beyond  what  ther^  was 
when  it  was  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  on  the  ground  this  decision 
should  be  a  local  decision.     ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  read~this  letter. 
I  see  no  point  in  commenting  on  it  until 
I  have  done  so. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  leaves  the 
Chamber.  I  would  like  to  say,  and  I  will 
sUte  tills  as  carefully  and  as  accurately 
as  I  can.  I  have  been  Informed,  through 
my  sUff.  that  either  the  Javits-Goodell 
amendment  or  the  Williams-Case 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in  lieu  of  the 
present  provision  in  the  bill.  I  am  also 
informed  they  would  not  want  to  choose 
between  the  two.  I  think  it  can  be  stated 
that  they  are  not  expressing  a  preference 
for  the  Javits-Goodell  amendment,  but 
I  believe  the  reason  the  Javits-Goodell 
amendment  is  accepUble  is  that  it  does 
essentially  leave  the  final  choice  to  the 
local  governing  authorities  and  only  gives 
the  SecreUry  authority  to  promote  that 
choice. 

Mr.  CASE.  "Hie  Senator  makes  clear 
that  Is  his  belief;  they  have  not  ex- 
pressed It. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  conect;  that 
the  Javits-Goodell  or  Williams-Case 
amendment  is  accepUble  to  them. 

Mr.  CASE.  On  the  ground  this  should 
be  left  as  it  is  traditionally  left,  as  a 
matter  of  local  decision. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  the  Senator's 
view. 

Mr.  CASE.  Did  not  the  SecreUry  say 
that? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  think  the  Secre- 
tary adverted  to  the  Goodell-Javits 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  They  just  adverted  to 
It  in  conversation.  They  informed  me 
that  either  is  accepUble. 

The  letter  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  referred  to  was  asking  the  admin- 
istration only  to  choose  between  his 
amendment 

Mr.  CASE.  On  the  Tj-dings  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  And  the  provisions  in 
the  bill.  They  preferred  the  Williams- 
Case  approach  to  the  Tydings  approach. 

Mr.  CASE.  On  the  grounds 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  sUted  in  the  letter 
the  Senator  referred  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  this  empha- 
sizes that  the  administration  said  they 
think  the  choice  of  a  site  should  be  left 
to  the  local  authorities.  They  do  not  like 
to  have  a  matter  of  such  urgency.  In  the 
opinion  of  their  experts,  to  be  deferred 
Interminably.  So  they  find  our  amend- 
ment accepUble  also. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  a  sense,  the  question 
should  be.  first,  shall  there  be  a  Jetport 
or  not?  If  there  is  not  a  decision  to  build 
It,  then  there  is  a  decision  not  to  build  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  indicated  earlier,  and  I 
agreed,  I  think  the  larger  question  of 
whether  a  jetport  is  necessary  should  al- 
ways be  under  continuing  consideration. 
It  would  appear  there  is  a  rather  over- 
whelming view  among  aviation  experts 
that  a  fourth  jetport  is  going  to  be  des- 
perately needed  in  the  New  York  metro- 
poliUn  area  In  the  next  5  years,  and  cer- 


Uinly  in  the  next  decade.  However,  I 
keep  an  open  mind  that  they  could  come 
up  with  a  plan  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  airports  in  the  handling  of  air  traffic 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
the  same  time  malnUlning  the  highest 
standards  of  safety,  which  would  make 
it  unnecessary.  Obviously,  no  one  wante 
a  fourth  jetport  there  if  it  is  unecessary. 

I  have  suggested  along  with  others 
that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  placing  a  major  jetport 
out  some  disUnce  into  the  ocean.  I  think 
this  may  well  be  feasible,  particularly  at 
a  later  date.  Neither  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  nor  I,  nor  other  Senators. 
are  experts  in  the  technicalities  of  avia- 
tion. We  must  leave  that  to  the  experts, 
we  can  assess  their  views.  Of  course,  as 
is  usually  the  case  when  we  are  trying 
to  make  policy  decisions,  we  always  find 
experts  who  disagree,  but  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  assess  their  views  in 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  sound  answer 
which  is  in  the  public  interest. 

I  do  not  think  a  decision  on  a  fourth 
jetport  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary 
at  this  time,  can  be  made  by  local  offi- 
cials in  the  community.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  aware,  as  I  am  aware, 
of  the  natural  phenomena.  Whether  it 
is  in  Queens.  Nassau.  Suffolk.  West- 
chester, or  New  Jersey,  when  a  jetport 
is  proposed  in  a  local  commimity,  the 
people  understandably  resist.  They  want 
to  be  convinced,  because  it  is  not  exactly 
a  desirable  neighbor.  So  they  come  up 
with  evidence  that  rather  than  having 
it  in  New  Jersey,  it  should  be  in  West- 
chester, or  instead  of  having  it  in  West- 
chester, it  should  be  in  New  Jersey  or 
on  Long  Island.  I  think  that  in  this  proc- 
ess what  it  really  involved  is  the  benefit 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  people  in  the 
metropoliUn  area,  and  there  has  to  be 
a  decision  made. 

The  Javits-Goodell  amendment  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  decision 
will  be  made  by  the  local  governing  au- 
thorities. Nothing  in  our  amendment 
gives  the  power  to  the  Secretary  to  say, 
'The  airport  goes  right  here;  you  accept 
it  and  nothing  else." 

We  do  give  him  the  power  to  push  and 
prod  the  local  authorities  to  negotiate 
and  to  sit  down  and  say.  "We  accept  the 
fact  that  the  fourth  jetport  is  necessary. 
Where  does  it  go?" 

Mr.  CASE.  Then,  the  word  is  "pres- 
sure." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  word  "pressure" 
has  been  used.  I  accept  it.  I  did  not  say 
"pressure"  in  my  last  observation.  I  said 
"push  and  prod,"  or  to  stimulate. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  Is  moving. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  movement 
should  be  made  in  this  respect  in  the 
interest  of  all  people  in  the  metropoliUn 
area. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  we  once  and  for  all 
should  imdersUnd — not  that  anyone's 
decision  should  affect  or  control,  but  so 
that  there  can  be  no  more  argument  on 
this  point;  namely,  the  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration— the  administration  does 
not  want  any  language.  That  is  the  first 


preference.  The  administration,  as  it  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  from  SecreUry  Volpe 
to  me,  does  not  want  any.  That  is  its  first 
choice  on  the  groimd  this  shotild  be  a 
matter  for  local  decision. 

But  as  among  the  three  alternatives  we 
are  now  ulking  about — the  amendment 
of  the  other  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  me,  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York,  or  the  so- 
called  Tydings  amendment  which  was  in- 
coiporated  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee — the  Secretary,  speaking  foi 
the  administration,  prefers  the  New 
Jersey  position.  This  has  been  stated  just 
now  by  Mr.  John  Baker,  officially  on  be- 
half of  the  SecreUry  of  TransporUtion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
10  seconds? 

Mr.  CASE.  If  I  have  the  time.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  our  position  is  the  position  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  Uke  comfort  from  that, 
too. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
now  we  have  reached  the  point  of  no 
particular  value  in  quoting  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  understand  how  the 
Senator  would  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  are  quoting  dif- 
ferent officials  in  the  administration 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  No.  No. 

Mr.  GOODEXL.  The  words  that  were 
given  to  me  were  that  "the  Javits-Goodell 
amendment  is  accepUble  to  us.  We  would 
not  like  to  choose  between  the  Javits- 
Goodell  and  Williams-Case  amend- 
ments." 

Mr.  CASE.  The  administration  has 
since  that  time  made  its  choice  and  an- 
nounced it.  The  Senator  wotild  not  In 
any  sense  state  anything  he  had  any 
doubt  about  on  the  floor,  and  neither 
would  I.  We  just  got  this. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  got  it  from  officials 
at  the  Department  of  TransporUtion 
through  my  sUff,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  got  it  from  Mr.  Baker 
through  his  sUff.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  resolve  this  question  on  whether  the 
administration  prefers  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  CASE.  But  he 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  Senators 
should  yield  time  or  not  yield  it.  I  ask 
that  the  procedures  of  the  Senate  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  GOODEXL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  administration  does 
feel  that  the  decision  of  the  location  of  a 
jetport  should  be  made  by  the  local  gov- 
erning authorities.  I  think  on  that  we 
can  agree.  It  is  my  view  that  the  Javits- 
Goodell  amendment  provides  for  this.  It 
guarantees  it. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator °s  time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  provides  that,  after 
2  years,  il  the  local  governing  authorities 
have  not  made  a  decision,  the  Secretary 
will  have  some  powers  to  begin  to  push 
and  prod  the  local  governing  authorities 
to  make  what  may  be  a  painful  and  dif- 
ficult decision  to  resolve  their  differences, 
so  we  wUl  have  a  jetport. 

The  amendment  does  not  provide  that 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  where  the 
location  of  the  jetport  shall  be.  It  does 
not  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 
choose  the  location,  as  does  the  provi- 
sion in  the  committee  bill.  The  Javits- 
Goodell  amendment  leaves  this  question 
open  for  the  local  governing  authorities. 
After  two  years,  if  they  have  not  resolved 
the  question  of  site  selection,  then  the 
Secretary  can  use  this  authority  to  prod 
them  aJong  by  establishing  a  priority  In 
the  use  of  funds  granted  to  him  under 
this  bill. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  a 
review  panel  must  be  appointed  In  order 
to  advise  the  Secretary  before  he  makea 
his  final  decision.  That  panel  will  make 
Its  report  public  in  order  to  assess  the 
possible  effect  upon  the  metropolitan 
area  of  any  decision  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  priorities. 

I  think  this  is  a  highly  respectable 
compromise  which  will  see  to  it  that  we 
get  movement  and  a  resolution  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  For  the  Information  of 
attaches.  If  Senators  are  willing  to  yield 
back  their  time,  we  can  have  a  quorum 
call  and  then  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  think  that  would  be 
well.  I  think  we  have  said  everything 
we  can  say  to  each  other.  We  should 
have  a  quonim  call,  with  perhaps  a 
minute  or  two.  not  committing  ourselves, 
after  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  20  minutes 
remaining,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

ISx.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  taken  out  of  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.    JAVTTS.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes,  then  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  will  take  2 
minutes,  and  then  I  hope  we  can  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time  and  vote. 
Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
issue  has  been  very  clearly  drawn.  The 


issue  is  not  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  it  is  not  between  the  Senate 
and  the  SecreUry  of  Transportation. 
Cabinet  otHcers  have  to  do  what  they 
have  to  do.  They  have  lots  of  authority. 
I  do  not  suppose  anyone  ever  wants  to 
exercise  some  knotty  authority,  but  oc- 
casionally he  is  called  upon  to  do  it.  We 
have  to  and  they  have  to. 

So  I  Just  do  not  think  that  is  what 
must  count  here.  I  think  we  have  two 
competing  problems.  We  have  a  national 
airpoit  problem,  for  wlUch  we  are  put- 
tmg  up  $10  billion,  and  we  have  local 
option  probleins. 

I  must  say  I  smile  a  bit  to  hear  the 
passion  with  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  addresses  himself 
to  the  issue  of  the  Ufe  of  residents  of 
New  Jersey.  We  have  two  airports,  not 
one,  in  New  York  City.  LaGuardia  and 
Kennedy,  and  they  make  lots  of  noise 
and  cause  lots  of  problems.  They  have 
one  in  New  Jersey,  and  I  am  sure  It 
makes  lots  of  noise  and  causes  lots  of 
problems.  But  the  point  is.  this  is  not  a 
matter  exclusive  to  either  of  us.  The  Jet- 
port may  weU  be  located  somewhere  In 
the  Hudson  River  Valley,  just  as  easily 
as  In  New  Jersey,  if  that  is  finally  de- 
cided upon.  We  should  get  just  as  pas- 
sionate, but  what  can  we  do  about  It? 

That  is  the  Issue,  as  I  see  It.  Somehow 
we  have  got  to  reconcile  the  march  of 
time  aiMl  progress  and  the  national  In- 
terest with  the  local  Interest.  What  we 
have  tried  to  do  is  flr*d  some  way  of  serv- 
ing both  objecUves.  and  this  Is  the  only 
way  I  could  find,  without  allowing  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  site  selection — 
and  I  agree  with  all  my  colleagues  on 
that  I  do  not  want  site  selection.  Secre- 
tary Volpe  does  not  want  it.  nor  Senator 
C*s«.  nor  Senator  Wn-LLMis.  nor  Sena- 
tor GooDXLL.  None  of  us  w  ant  site  selec- 
tion. 

So  the  only  way  I  could  find  was  for 
the  United  SUtes  to  use  the  power  to 
which  the  Secretary  was  entitled — the 
power  to  disburse  the  money.  That  Is  the 
stick,  and  the  carrot  is  that  they  get  the 
money. 

That  is  the  best  we  can  do.  I  do  not 
agree  that  we  should  do  ru>thlng.  because 
If  you  do  nothing,  you  simply  continue 
the  present  situation,  and  that  idea  can 
extend  to  everything,  whether  It  Is  army 
camps  or  airports. 

I  think  the  compromise  we  offer  the 
Senate  Is  a  fair  one.  and  a  way  out  for 
these  two  conflicting  forces,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I  Just 
wish  to  state  that  I  have  just  had  re- 
confirmed the  administration  position. 
Really,  they  do  not  want  any  of  these 
positions.  They  do  not  want  to  have  to 
say  that  the  position  of  the  Senators 
from  New  York  Is  utterly  unacceptable, 
but  they  prefer  the  Williams-Case 
amendment  to  the  other  two  alterna- 
tives. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  and  conservative 
statement  of  the  administration  por- 


tion, for  such  weight  as  the  Members  of 
this  body  feel  it  should  be  given. 

Second,  Just  one  point  In  response  to 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York:  We  are  not  dealing  with  this  as 
a  novel  proposition.  We  are  dealing  with 
it  against  a  history  in  wluch.  for  years, 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  tried  to 
have  this  Jetport  placed  in  the  most  de- 
sirable part  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  areas  where  there  Is  still 
a  bit  of  natural  beauty  and  green  space. 
So  we  are  very  sensitive  about  Uie  Issue, 
and  we  are  dealing  wlUi  It,  not  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  but  against  this  back- 
ground, which  gives  the  matter  and  the 
issue  particular  meaning  to  our  State. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  state  a  fact.  The 
authority  which  is  trying  to  force  the 
Jetport  on  New  Jersey,  according  to  Sen- 
ator Case,  is  a  bistate  authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
Javits)  has  correctly  asserted  that  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  see  that 
its  money  is  not  wasted.  However,  the 
people  of  these  States  have  the  right  to 
give  or  withhold  their  consent  to  govern- 
mental spending,  having  a  major  impact 
on  their  lives  and  property,  but  dic- 
tated solely  by  the  Interest  of  accommo- 
dating airport  passengers  and  traffic. 
That  right — the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned— must  be  defended. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  an  in- 
credible situation  of  an  imwilllng  au- 
thority that  could  exercise  an  imsoxight 
power  against  the  wishes  of  an  unwilling 
people.  I  oppose  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  very  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs). 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  thoroughly  elucidated  the  subject. 
I  do  not  expect  that  I  am  going  to  win 
over  the  Senators  from  New  Jersey,  and 
I  do  not  expect  they  are  going  to  win  us. 
I  think  we  had  Just  as  well  leave  it  to 

the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
remaining  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd>, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale>  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Riaicorr) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CmmcH)  is  absent  on 
ofTlclal  business. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
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voting,  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut 
(Mr.  DoDD)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hpches)   would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannih), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  Is  detained  on  ofBclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannhj)  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  72,  as  follows :  , 

(No.  61  Leg.] 
YEAS— 15     ' 

Bellmon  OoodeU  Moss 

Dole  Orlflln  Percy 

Domlnlck  Hansen  Sparkman 

Eastland  Hatfield  Stevens 

F^>ng  JavlU  Tj-dlngs 

NAYS— 72 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Andersun 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boi;ps 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Ervln 

FuIbrlKht 

Ooldvater 


Baker 

Church 

Dodd 

Fannin 

Hruska 


Gore 

Gravel 

Ourney 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

MathUs 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McOovem 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Montoya 

Murpb7 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RusseU 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Spong 

Stennla 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WlUUms.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborougb 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 13 
Hughes  Rlblcoff 

McCarthy  Saxbe 

Mclntyre  .  Smith,  lU. 

Mondale 
Mundt 


So  the  Javits-Goodell  amendment  was 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senators  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  fought  this  thing  out.  It  was  fought 
squarely  and  fairly.  We  lost  it  fairly. 
That  Is  the  choice  of  the  Senate. 

Speaking  for  myself,  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment as  a  Senator  who  represents  In  part 
a  State  with  enormous  problems  in  our 
area  that  something  must  be  done,  that 
it  caimot  be  left  at  nothing. 

That  is  what  the  Williams-Case 
amendment  contends  for,  that  we  do 
nothing,  that  we  leave  it  as  it  is. 

This  Is  shocking  and  intolerable  in 
relation  to  the  safety,  congestion,  and 
danger  to  the  air  transport  system  of  this 
country. 


If  we  are  going  to  spend  ISVi  billion 
for  airports,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  have  something  to  say 
about  how  that  money  will  be  used. 
*  For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  committee  and  vote 
nay  on  the  Williams-Case  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  . 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  In  filing 
Individual  views  on  this  problem,  I  stated 
as  follows: 

3.  Airport  Site  Selection.— A  new  subsec- 
tion 206(g)  haa  been  added  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  TransporUtlon  to  XaciUtate  the  selection 
of  new  airport  sites  in  metropolitan  areas. 
It  also  would  prohibit  the  SecreUry  from  ap- 
proving an  airport  development  project  out- 
side metropolitan  areas  when  the  communi- 
ties where  the  airport  Is  located  have  not 
approved.  Tliia  provision  makes  a  drastic 
change  in  the  historic  role  of  airport  site 
selection  which  traditionally  has  been  the 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  particular  pro- 
vision suffers  the  infirmity  of  vagueness,  it 
also  delegates  a  responsibility  to  the  Secre- 
tary but  confers  no  authority  which  he,  as 
Secretary,  probably  could  and  would  exercise 
m  any  event.  It.  therefore,  represents,  in  my 
opinion,  a  disabling  provision  In  the  bill  and 
one  which  probably  should  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  what  has  just  been  said 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  that  the  United  States 
should  have  something  to  do  with  air- 
ports if  we  are  to  have  a  national  sys- 
tem. It  is  Inevitable  that  it  would  have 
something  to  do  with  the  selection  of 
airports.  It  is  my  feeling,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion does  not  want  this  authority.  He  has 
made  it  known  in  uimiistakable  terms  to 
me.  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  that  he  does  not  want 
the  authority  which  is  in  the  bill. 

Thus.  I  feel  constrained,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  my  Individual  views,  and 
because  I  have  discussed  the  s^ibject 
thoroughly  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  that  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds  to 
say  that  I  was  encouraged,  in  drafting 
the  amendment  and  offering  it,  by  the 
individual  views  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  . 

His  views  very  clearly  state  that  his- 
torically this  has  been  a  decision  for  the 
people  in  the  States,  and  that  is  where 
the  power  Is  and  should  remain,  rather 
than  in  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  who  wants  no  part 
of  that  power. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
confronted  here  with  a  situation  where 
we  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 


portation to  prepare  a  national  airport 
system  plan.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
national  airport  system  plan  that  car- 
ries out  the  air  transportation  needs,  or 
serves  the  air  transportation  needs  of 
the  country,  then  there  has  got  to  be  a 
national  plan  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
the  country. 

All  we  have  provided  here  is  that  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  metro- 
politan area  cannot  settle  on  a  site  se- 
lection and  this  type  of  condition  goes 
on  for  a  period  of  3  years  and  it  still 
cannot  settle  on  a  site,  then  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  determine  where  in 
that  metropolitan  area  he  would  approve 
a  site  for  which  funds  were  being  made 
available.  They  do  not  have  to  go  ahead 
and  locate  on  the  site.  That  should  be 
made  clear.  But  he  does  select  an  area 
where  he  would  apportion  funds  under 
this  act  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  national  transportation  bill. 
That  is  all  we  are  attempting  to  do.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrch)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Bir. 
Smith)    are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nd)raska  (Mr. 
Hsuska^  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Smith)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Bilr.  Fahhin).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  b9. 
nays  3 1 ,  as  follows : 

(No.  62  Leg  I 
TEAS— 56 


Aiken 

Core 

Nelson 

Allen 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Allott 

Ourney 

Pastore 

Bayb 

Hansen 

Pell 

BOKKS 

Harris 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  V« 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  V«. 

Kennedy 

RlblroS 

Cikse 

Mansfield 

Schwetker 

Cook 

Mathias 

Scott 

Cooper 

McCIellan 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

MrGee 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McOovern 

Tower 

Dodd 

Metcall 

Williams.  N  J. 

Dole 

Miller 

YarborouKh 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Younft.  N  Dak 

Fons 

Montoya 

Young.  Ohio 

fMlbrlght 

Murphy 
NAYS- 

31 

Bellmen 

Hart 

Rrissell 

Bible 

Hartke 

Spark)  nan 

Cannon 

HoUand 

Spong 

Curtis 

Hollini;s 

Stennis 

Domintck 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Eaglcton 

Jordan.  N  C 

SymlnfTton 

EUender 

Jordan.  Ida 

ho     Talmadge 

Ervin 

Long 

TvdlnKs 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Williams.  Del 

Goodell 

Mttskle 

Griffin 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTIN 

G--13 

Anderaon 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Baker 

Huehes 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

McCarthy 

Smith.  Ill 

Church 

Mclntyre 

Fannin 

Moss 

Communications  between  Earth  and 
the  Moon,  while  certainly  the  most  dra- 
matic use.  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in 
which  satellite  communications  can  now 
be  employed.  The  Intelsat  Consortium 
of  more  than  70  nations  has  been  highly 
successful  in  bringing  the  benefits  of 
communications  satellite  technology  to 
the  people  of  many  nations.  This  report 
reflects  the  steady  progress  being  made 
toward  an  improved  global  communica- 
tions network.  Already  we  see  major  im- 
provements in  international  telecom- 
munications capabilities — improvements 
that  will  ultimately  benefit  all  of  the 
worlds  people. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Act 
speaks  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  to 
"world  peace  and  understanding"  by  a 
commercial  communications  satellite 
system.  Just  as  this  technology  has  en- 
abled men  to  speak  to  each  other  across 
the  boundary  of  outer  space,  so.  I  am 
convinced,  satellite  communications  will 
in  future  years  help  men  to  understand 
one  another  better  across  boundaries  of 
a  political,  hnguistic  and  social  nature. 
World  peace  and  understanding  are  goals 
worthy  of  this  new  and  exciting  means 
of  communication. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  February  26.  1970. 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  ON  ACTTVITIES  AND  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS XWDER  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 

ACT     OP     1962— MESSAGE     FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
On  July  20.  1969.  from  the  Oval  OfBce 
in  the  White  House,  I  spoke  by  telephone 
with  Neil  Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin 
on  the  surface  of  the  Moon.  This  historic 
event  was  simultaneously  televised  to 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  com- 
munication satellites.  Under  Section 
404 (a)  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962. 1  am  sending  to  the  Congress 
this  seventh  report  on  the  program  that 
helped  bring  this  historic  event  to  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world. 


REPORT  OP  THE  US.  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT  AGEN- 
CY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  tlie  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  witli  a  sense  of  gratification  that 
I  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  Ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  VS.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  shown 
that  through  negotiation  we  can  move 
toward  the  control  of  armaments  in  a 
manner  that  will  bring  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  security  than  we  can  obtain  from 
arms  alone. 

There  is  reason  to  be  hopeful  of  the 
possibility  that  an  understanding  can 
be  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
will  permit  both  nations  to  reduce  the 
burdens  and  danger  of  competitive  de- 
velopment of  strategic  arms. 

The  process  has  begun.  The  prelimi- 
nary, exploratory  phase  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations  Talks  was  held  in  Hel- 
sinki In  November  and  December.  Am- 
bassador Gerard  Smith,  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  whom  I  named  to  head  our 
delegation  to  the  Talks,  reported  to  me 
that  the  exchange  of  views  was  serious 
and  augured  well  for  the  next  phase  to 
begin  in  Vienna  in  April. 

We  have  undertaken  these  negotia- 
tions because  it  is  In  our  interest  to  do 
so.  We  believe  the  Soviet  Union  recog- 
nizes a  similar  interest.  In  addition,  con- 
tinuing technological  advances  in  weap- 
ons systems  give  warning  that  delay  will 


only   complicate    the   arduous   task    of 
achieving  agreements. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  limit  and  reduce  our 
strategic  arsenals.  I  believe  that  a  veri- 
fiable agreement  which  will  limit  arms 
on  both  sides  will  in  fact  enhance  mutual 
security. 

The  report  which  I  now  send  to  you 
describes  the  contribution  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to  the 
preparation  for.  and  the  conduct  of  ne- 
gotiations on  strategic  arms  limitation. 
The  leport  also  describes  efforts  in  pur- 
suit of  other  arms  control  measures  di- 
rected to  controlling  chemical  warfare 
and  bacteriological  research,  to  bringing 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  into  effect 
and  to  banning  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from 
the  seabed. 

In  transmitting  this  report.  I  reaffirm 
my  Administration's  concern  with  the 
substance  rather  than  the  rhetoric  of 
arms  control.  Wherever  possible,  con- 
sistent with  our  national  security.  I  want 
our  talent-s.  our  energies  and  our  wealth 
to  be  dedicated,  not  to  destruction,  but 
to  miproving  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
our  people. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  February  26.  1970. 


FEDERAL  ECONOMY  ACT  OF  1970— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
<H    DOC.  NO.  263' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  propose  reduction,  termination  or  re- 
structuring of  57  programs  which  are 
obsolete,  low  priority  or  in  need  of  bawc- 
reform.  These  program  changes  would 
save  a  total  of  $2.5  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971.  Of  this  amount,  til  billion 
savings  require  Congressional  action — 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  1971  budget  is  in  surplus. 

No  government  program  should  be 
permitted  to  have  a  life  of  its  own.  im- 
mune from  periodic  review  of  its  effec- 
tiveness and  its  place  in  our  list  of  na- 
tional priorities.     >. 

Too  ofteA-fartKe  past,  "sacred  cows ' 
that  hav^  outlived  their  usefulness  or 
need  drastic  revamping  have  been  per- 
tjetuated  because  of  the  influence  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  Others  have  hung 
on  because  they  were  "too  small"  to  be 
worthy  of  attention. 

At  a  time  when  every  dollar  of  govern- 
ment spending  must  be  scrutinized,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  mere  Inertia  drain 
away  our  resources. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  the  ob- 
jects of  great  affection  by  the  groups 
they  benefit.  But  when  they  no  longer 
serve  the  general  public  interest,  they 
must  be  repealed  or  reformed. 

No  program  should  be  too  small  to 
escape  scrutiny:  a  small  Item  may  be 
termed  a  "drop  in  the  bucket"  of  a  $200.8 
billion  budget,  but  these  drope  have  a 
way  of  adding  up.  Every  dollar  was  sent 
to  the  Treasury  by  some  taxpayer  who 
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has  a  right  to  demand  that  it  be  well 

spent. 

As  an  extreme  example,  the  govern- 
ment since  1897  has  had  a  special  board 
of  tea-tasters.  At  one  time  in  the  dim 
past,  there  may  have  been  good  reason 
to  single  out  tea  for  such  special  taste 
tests;  but  that  reason  no  longer  exists. 
Nevertheless,  a  separate  tea-tasting 
board  has  gone  right  along,  at  the  tax- 
;  oyer's  expense,  because  nobody  up  to 
now  took  the  trouble  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  why  it  was  In  existence.  The  general 
attitude  was:  It  did  not  cost  much.  It 
provided  a  few  Jobs,  so  why  upset  the 
teacart? 

That  attitude  should  have  no  place  In 
this  government.  The  taxpayer's  dollar 
deserves  to  be  treated  with  more  respect. 
Most  of  these  programs  have  the 
strong  support  of  some  £8)ecial  Interest 
group,  and  in  many  cases  the  changes  I 
am  proposing  will  be  resisted.  Overcom- 
ing this  resistance  will  not  be  easy.  I 
urge,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  ex- 
amine the  possibilities  of  establishing 
special  arrangements  for  consideration 
of  this  lepislaticn.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures 
may  be  able  to  provide  the  focus  needed 
to  secure  the  savings  I  have  included  In 
this  Federal  Economy  Act:  or,  perhaps, 
a  Joint  select  committee  empowered  to 
propose  legislation  to  both  Houses 
should  b?  established. 

This  Adm.nislration  is  making  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  hold  down  spend- 
ing :  it  would  be  fitting  for  the  Congress 
to  approach  the  need  for  economies  in 
the  same  spirit. 

Of  the  57  savings  actions  I  have  pro- 
posed to  prime  the  1971  fiscal  year 
budget  and  slow  down  the  momentum  of 
Federal  spending,  forty-three  are  with- 
in the  authority  of  the  President  to  ef- 
fect; four  are  already  before  the  Con- 
gress and  awaiting  action:  ten  more  are 
submitted  with  the  Federal  Economy 
Act. 

Of  the  total  savings  effort,  these  are 
the  most  significant  items: 

1.  /  propose  that  we  reform  assistance 
to  schools  in  Federally -impacted  areas 
to  meet  more  equitably  the  actual  bur- 
den of  Federal  installations. 

In  origin  this  program  made  good 
sense:  Where  a  Federal  installation  such 
as  an  Army  base  existed  in  an  area,  and 
the  children  of  the  families  living  on 
tliat  installation  went  to  a  local  school; 
and  when  the  parents  made  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  tax  base  of  the  local  school 
district,  the  Federal  government  agreed 
to  reimburse  the  local  district  for  the 
cost  of  educating  the  extra  children. 

But  tills  impacted  aid  program,  in  its 
20  years  of  existence,  has  been  twisted 
out  of  shape.  No  longer  is  it  limited  to 
payments  to  schools  serving  children  of 
parents  who  live  on  Federal  property: 
70  percent  of  the  Federal  payments  to 
schools  are  now  for  children  of  Federal 
employees  who  live  off  base  and  pay  lo- 
cal property  taxes.  In  addition,  the  pres- 
ence oX  a  Federal  installation  (much 
sought-after  by  many  communities)  lifts 
the  entire  economy  of  *  district.  As  a 
result,  additional  school  aid  is  poured 
into    relatively    wealthy    communities. 


when  much  poorer  communities  have 
far  greater  need  for  assistance. 

One  stark  fact  underscores  this  in- 
equity: Nearly  twice  sis  much  Federal 
money  goes  into  the  nation's  wealthiest 
county  through  this  program  as  goes 
into  the  one  hundred  poorest  coimties 
combined. 

The  new  Impact  Aid  legislation  will 
tighten  eligibility  requirements,  elimi- 
nating payments  to  districts  where  Fed- 
eral Impact  is  small.  As  it  reduces  pay- 
ments to  the  wealthier  districts,  it  will 
re-allocate  fimds  to  accord  more  with 
the  financial  needs  of  eligible  districts. 
Children  whose  parents  live  on  Federal 
property  would  be  given  greater  weight 
than  children  whose  parents  only  work 
on  Federal  property. 

While  saving  money  for  the  nation's 
taxpayers,  the  new  plan  would  direct 
Federal  fimds  to  the  school  districts  in 
greatest  need — considering  both  their 
income  level  and  the  Federal  Impact 
upon  their  schools. 

Reform  of  this  program— which  would 
make  It  fair  once  again  to  all  the  Amer- 
ican people — would  save  $392  million  In 
fiscal  year  1971  appropriations. 

2.  Medicaid.  The  original  purpose  of 
this  program  was  to  provide  medical 
treatment  to  all  persons,  regardless  of 
age,  who  could  not  afford  such  care.  As 
many  States  have  discovered,  an  addi- 
tional item — long-term  residential  care 
in  niu-sing  homes  and  mental  hospitals 
that  often  involves  little  medical  treat- 
ment— has  been  an  unexpected  cause  of 
great  expense.  I  propose  that  we  direct 
Federal  matching  fimds  toward  medlcU 
treatment  rather  than  custodial  care 
and  provide  new  incentives  to  the  States 
to  emphasize  more  efficient  forms  of  ex- 
tended care. 

Estimated  savings  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  fiscal  1971  appropriations 
would  be  $235  million. 

3.  Space  research.  After  the  recent 
successful  Apollo  missions,  scientific 
needs  for  more  manned  lunar  explora- 
tions were  reassessed.  We  concluded  that 
fewer  manned  expeditions  to  the  moon 
were  needed,  and  production  of  addi- 
tional Saturn  V  laimch  vehicles  and 
spacecraft  has  been  suspended.  Eight 
Saturn  Vs  remain  In  our  inventory  for 
manned  flights  during  the  early  70s.  Sav- 
ings as  a  result  of  these  and  related  space 
research  decisions  total  $417  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971  appropriations. 

4.  Duplicated  veterans  benefits.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years.  Social  Security 
and  other  legislation  has  been  enacted 
which  often  duplicates  benefits  due  to 
veterans  with  wartime  service  to  defray 
burial  expenses.  I  have  proposed  to  limit 
Veterans  Administration  payments  to 
the  difference  between  $250  and  the  total 
of  non-VA  benefits  due  the  veteran's  sur- 
vivors, saving  $54  million  In  fiscal  year 
1971. 

In  addition.  I  propose  to  require  in- 
surance comi)anies  to  reimbiuse  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  the  general 
hospital  care  of  veterans  with  non-service 
connected  medical  problems  who  have 
purchased  private  health  insurance  but 
who  elected  to  receive  that  care  in  VA 
hospitals.  ,^t  present,   most  insurance 


contracts  preclude  payment  to  VA  facili- 
ties, which  is  iinfair;  insurers  should  not 
be  relieved  of  payments  because  their 
policyholders  choose  to  be  treated  in  VA 
hospitals.  This  will  save  the  government 
$40  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Modern  medical  treatment  makes  pos- 
sible permanent  recovery  from  tubercu- 
losis, and  over  a  year  ago  the  Congress 
ended  future  payments  of  $67  per  month 
to  veterans  whose  disease  Is  completely 
arrested.  However,  about  40.000  veterans, 
whose  disease  has  been  cured,  are  still 
on  the  compensation  rolls;  since  their 
cure  makes  fiu-ther  compensation  \m- 
necessary,  I  propose  that  they  be  re- 
moved from  the  rolls  at  a  saving  of 
about  $46  million. 

5.  Lower-priority  agricultural  pro- 
grams. The  Federal  government  current- 
ly cost-shares  with  farmers  certain  con- 
servation practices,  a  substantial  part  of 
which  are  in  fact  profitable  farming 
techniques;  as  the  number  of  large 
farms  using  these  techniques  has  in- 
creased, there  Is  less  need  for  this  pro- 
gram that  now  would  require  $211  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971  appropriations.  In 
addition,  $84  million  per  year  is  appro- 
priated to  subsidize  the  purchase  of 
milk  In  schools  for  children,  a  great 
many  of  whose  families  are  not  poor; 
these  resources  should  be  reallocated  to 
more  effective  nutritional  programs  to 
benefit  children  of  poor  families  which 
will  Include  milk  as  a  part  of  the  total 
program. 

Federal  crop  Insurance,  a  useful  pro- 
gram, has  developed  to  the  point  where 
Federal  assistance  can  be  gradually  re- 
duced. This  insurance  is  now  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  government,  and  it  should 
be  made  self-supporting  over  a  period 
of  time.  I  propose  legislation  adjusting 
premiums  to  cover  administrative  costs, 
which  will  produce  a  first  full-year  sav- 
ing of  $12  million. 

6.  The  government-owned  Alaska  Rail- 
rcx^.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  the  operation  and 
ownership  of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  With 
the  discovery  of  oil  and  other  potential 
economic  development  in  Alaska,  the 
need  for  Federal  ownership  has  passed 
and  the  Alaska  Railroad  has  become  an 
attractive  investment.  It  should  be  sold 
either  to  the  State  of  Alaska  or  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  a  siibstantial  sum. 

7.  Replacement  of  hospital  grants  with 
loan  guarantees.  At  one  time,  hospitals 
were  not  generating  enough  income  to 
pay  off  capital  construction  loans:  today, 
through  reimbursements  by  Medicare.. 
Medicaid  and  private  insurance  plans. 
the  financial  status  of  hospitals  has  been 
markedly  improved.  Accordingly,  using 
the  same  principle  that  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration program,  the  1971  budget  termi- 
nates direct  grants  to  hospitals  in  favor 
of  a  new  program  of  mortgage  guaran- 
tees to  hospitals  for  construction  capital 
with  a  liberal  subsidization  of  the  in- 
terest rates  they  will  be  charged.  The 
new  program,  which  will  be  more  effec- 
tive In  stimulating  hospital  construction, 
will  save  the  taxpayer  $65  million  In  fiscal 
year  1971. 

8.  Miscellaneous  items  requiring  Con- 
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gressional  action.  These  include  charg- 
ing the  industiies  involved  to  recover  Uie 
costs  of  Federal  grading,  classing,  and 
inspecting  of  tobacco,  cotton  and  grain, 
saving  $4  million:  charging  to  recover  the 
costs  of  administering  marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders,  $2  million:  ending 
Federal  formula  grants  to  schools  of 
veterinai-y  medicine,  a  low  priority  item. 
$3  million:  tuining  over  Federal  main- 
tenance of  recreational  marinas  to  the 
users  of  such  facilities,  $1  million  the  first 
full  year. 

9.  Terminating  the  Coast  Guard  Se- 
lected Reserve  Program.  The  elimination 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  pro- 
gram would  not  significantly  reduce  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  proposed  legislation  eliminates  the 
statutory  requirement  for  a  Selected 
Reserve  within  the  Coast  Guard  Ready 
Reserve  after  fiscal  year  1971. 

It  provides  that  personnel  who  are  ful- 
filling their  Selective  Service  obligation 
through  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  may  be 
transferred,  with  fheir  consent,  to  other 
Reserve  components,  with  the  assurance 
that  their  Coast  Guard  service  will  be 
credited  toward  fulfillment  of  that  obli- 
gation. It  is  also  anticipated  that  some 
personnel  In  the  Selected  Reserve  would 
be  retained  in  the  Ready  Reserve  in  a 
no-training  status.  All  will  be  offered  the 
opportunity  of  accepting  a  discharge 
from  the  Coast  Guard  Resene  or  volun- 
teering for  extended  active  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  fumiling  their  military  serv- 
ice obligation.  First  full  year  savings  are 
approximately  $25  million. 

10.  Sale  of  stockpile  commodities.  The 
greatest  bulk  of  the  stockpile  materials 
to  be  disposed  of  in  fiscal  year  1971  would 
be  sold  In  accordance  with  standing  au- 
thorizations. With  respect  to  those  stock- 
pile surpluses  for  which  there  is  pres- 
ently no  disposal  authority,  we  have  al- 
ready sent  to  the  Congress  twenty  bills 
requesting  the  necessary  authority.  In 
addition,  we  have  endorsed  three  other 
pending  bills.  The  proposed  sales  pro- 
gram, including  disposals  which  would 
be  authorized  under  new  legislation, 
would  produce  about  $750  million  in  fis- 
cal 1971. 

I  am  transmitting  with  this  message  a 
proposed  Federal  Economy  Act  of  1970. 
Never  has  the  need  to  curtail  unneces- 
Mry  spending  been  as  vital  as  it  is  now. 
The  rising  cost  of  living,  which  causes 
ao  much  hardship  to  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple, must  be  arrested;  a  balanced  budget 
is  needed  to  hold  the  line  on  rising  prices 
and  interest  rates. 

In  this  fight,  no  time-honored  pro- 
gram Is  sacrosanct  if  it  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  of  high  priority; 
there  is  too  much  that  needs  to  be  done 
for  all  the  people  to  permit  sj)ecial  bene- 
fits to  be  conferred  unfairly  upon  some 
of  the  people. 

Of  course  animal-lovers  want  more 
veterinarians,  but  Federal  funds  should 
be  spent  on  providing  more  doctors  for 
people:  of  course  harbors  should  be  kept 
clear  for  pleasure  craft,  but  Federal 
funds  should  be  directed  to  help  clean 
water  for  people  to  drink:  of  course  all 
the  elderly  should  be  cared  for,  but  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  directed  to  medical 


rather  than  custodial  care  of  the  elderly 
who  are  poor  and  ill. 

That  Is  why  we  have  looked  at  Federal 
spending  with  new  eyes— not  on  the  basis 
of  government  as  it  Is,  but  on  the  basis 
of  what  comes  first  for  now  and  tomor- 
row. The  time  is  past  for  "more  of  the 
same."' 

Federal  spending  must  be  in  response 
to  present  needs,  not  a  reflex  caused  by 
old  habits.  The  savings  we  make  now  are 
dollars  enlisted  in  the  fight  against  Infla- 
tion, and  there  is  no  need  more  urgent 
to  all  the  people  than  the  need  to  hold 
down  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

I  have  already  made  a  great  many  of 
the  hard  decisions  that  are  mine  to 
make  to  hold  down  nonessential  domestic 
spending,  above  and  beyond  the  substan- 
tial cuts  already  made  in  our  defense 
budget,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
the  hard,  responsible  decisions  that  the 
Congress  is  charged  to  make.  This  Is  no 
time  for  business  as  usual,  spending  as 
usual,  politics  as  usual.  This  is  the  time 
for  cutting  out  waste  and  cutting  down 
costs  with  new  vigor  and  new  determina- 
tion. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  February  26. 1970. 


Mr  CANNON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  at  the  desk  is  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Economy  Act 
of  1970. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
message  be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  Piesident  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <HR.  14465)  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airports  and  airway 
system,  for  the  Imposition  of  airport 
and  airway  user  charges,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  it  Is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  p-ige  93,  line  15.  strike  out  "a"  and 
In.-icrt  '2'. 

On  page  93.  line  17.  strike  out  "S'^"  .nnd 
Insert  -4^.". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  agreed  to  an  amendment 
by  a  voice  vote  reducing  the  fuel  tax  on 
t;eneral  aviation  from  7  cents  to  6  cents. 
This  is  a  perfecting  amendment  with 
relation  to  other  corrections  in  the  bill 
and  it  has  no  other  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
I  putting  the  question). 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SS9 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  i.p 
mv  amendment.  No.  529. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  In  the  chair).  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assisUnt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  529 

On  page  52,  line  12,  beginning  with  "con- 
sirucuon '  strike  out  all  through  the  end  of 
line  14. 

On  page  79,  line  9.  beginning  with  "or 
directly"  strike  all  to  the  period  m  line  20. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  Attachfo  are  not  In 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

unanimous-consent  acekemeht 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  each  side  be  limited  to  1  hour 
on  this  amendment,  with  the  time  on 
the  amendment  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) and  the  time  In  opposition  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada: 
1  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  with- 
hold his  request  for  about  3  minutes  so 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  then  very  shortly  there- 
after withdraw  it?  Then,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  agree. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request  take 
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effect  after  the  conclusion  of  a  quorum 
call  to  be  commenced  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  Senator  Include  verbiage  in  his  unan- 
imous-consent request  to  provide  for  any 
amendments,  motions,  or  appeals  there- 
to, with  the  exception  of  motions  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
that  amendments,  and  motions,  except 
a  motion  to  table,  be  included  In  the 

time  limitation.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
to  each  side.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, there  will  be  2  hours  on  the 
amendment  and  any  amendments  there 
to. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chairs  hears 
no  objection,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
imderstandlng  that  tiie  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  Is  to  take  effect  after 
the  completion  of  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  strikes  out  on  page  52  of  the 
bill  the  following  language:  "construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  repair  of  airport 
passenger  or  freight  terminal  buildings 
and  other  airport  administrative  build- 
ings and  the",  and  it  strikes  out  on 
page  79  the  following  language:  "or  di- 
rectly related  to  the  handling  of  passen- 
gers or  their  baggage  at  the  airport.  The 
cost  of  construction,  alteration,  or  repair 
of  buildings  or  those  parts  of  buUdlngs 
directly  related  to  the  handling  of  pas- 
sengers or  their  baggage  shall  not  be  an 
allowable  project  cost  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  no  reasonable  financial 
alternative  to  inclusion  as  an  allowable 
project  cost  exists.  Such  a  finding  must 
be  based  upon  consideration  of  the  fea- 
sibility and  extent  of  other  sources  of 
financial  participation,  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  airport  sponsor  as  disclosed 
by  uniform  accounting  procedures  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  and  any  other 
factors  relevant  to  such  determination." 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
rather  simple  one.  It  involves,  however, 
a  major  policy  question  with  respect  to 
the  extent  of  Federal  assistance  in  air- 
port development. 

Until  today  with  the  provisions  pro- 
vided for  in  HH.  14465  by  our  Committee 
on  Commerce,  it  consistently  has  been 
the  policy  to  limit  allowable  airport  proj- 
ect costs  to  those  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  welfare  and  to  the  safety  oif 


the  traveling  public.  However,  by  virtue 
of  certain  language  contained  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  201,  defining  "air- 
port development"  and,  more  particular- 
ly. In  new  language  to  be  found  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  201  of  the  bill,  this 
limitation  would  be  removed. 

In  the  first  Instance,  airport  develop- 
ment would  be  so  defined  as  to  Include 
"the  construction,  alteration,  and  repair 
of  airport  passenger  or  freight  terminal 
buildings  and  other  airport  administra- 
tive buildings."  In  the  second  Instance 
allowable  project  costs,  subject  to  cer- 
tain findings,  would  be  extended  to  those 
buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  intended 
to  house  facilities  or  activities  "directly 
related  to  the  handling  of  passengers  or 
their  baggage  at  the  airport." 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
seek  to  strike  the  language  providing  for 
this  extension  of  allowable  project  costs 
into  areas  heretofore  excluded.  In  so  do- 
ing. I  might  add,  the  Senate  could  elimi- 
nate an  annual  expenditure  of  some  $50 
million  which  I  imderstand  was  added 
to  the  administration's  proposal  by  our 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  finance  this 
extension  of  allowable  project  costs. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  of  allowable 
terminal  costs  Is  not  new.  I  recall  hav- 
ing to  do  battle  over  this  same  Issue 
on  several  earlier  occasions  and,  most 
recently.  In  the  last  Congress,  considered 
it  at  length  with  our  former  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma.  Then,  as  it  consistently  has 
over  the  last  10  years  or  more,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  acted  In  an  afiflrmia- 
tive  fashion  to  limit  allowable  airport 
project  costs  to  those  which  are  direct- 
ly related  to  the  welfare  and  to  the  safe- 
ty of  the  traveling  public. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  any  such  ex- 
tension with  respect  to  Federal  assist- 
ance for  terminals.  In  his  message  the 
President  stated: 

Airport  terminal  buildings  are  a  respon- 
sibility of  local  airport  authorities. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  a 
letter  of  November  12. 1969,  stated: 

We  recognize  that  a  very  substantial  re- 
quirement exists  for  new  and  improved 
terminals  and  passenger  requirement  han- 
dling facilities.  However,  we  do  not  believe 
It  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  grants-in-aid  for  their  construc- 
tion. •  •  •  Terminal  facilities  are  usually 
good  revenue  producers  and  capable  of  be- 
ing financed  by  revenue  bonds. 

In  support  of  this  position  by  the  Sec- 
retary, I  shall  later  submit  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Record  materials  on  representative 
airports  evidencing  their  revenue  produc- 
ing capability. 

Also,  when  on  June  19.  1969,  the  form- 
er Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Honorable  John  H.  Crocker, 
Jr.,  appeared  before  our  committee,  I 
specifically  questioned  him  concerning 
Federal  assistance  to  terminals.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Crooker  responded  as  follows: 

Senator,  I  would  be  hopeful  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  would  not  be  used  for  terminal 
facilities  unless  In  some  discretionary  area 
where,  under  whatever  Act  Is  adopted,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  some 
funds  for  discretionary  use.  •  •  •  I  am  on 
the  side  al  trying  to  preserve  most,  if  not 


all,  of  the  Federal  ftmds  for  airfield  deveK^?- 
ment  rather  than  termmal  development. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  long  been  my 
view  that  Federal  assistance  should  be 
limited  to  the  area  of  paramount  im- 
portance— safety.  It  should  not  be  dis- 
sipated In  any  way,  shape,  or  form  by 
possibly  financing  areas  not  related  to 
safety  but  rather  to  personal  comfort. 
In  this  connection,  I  shall  also  later  sub- 
mit for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  mate- 
rials furnished  to  me  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  documenting  attempts  over  the 
last  several  years  to  divert  funds  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  nonhigh- 
way  purposes.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, none  of  these  attempts  has  been 
successful  and  I  would  hope'  that  my 
amendment  will  be  adopted  so  as  to  stop 
the  attempt  now  being  made  to  en- 
croach upon  future  funds  inuring  to  the 
airport/airways  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned also  with  respect  to  the  ambiguity 
raised  concerning  the  extension  of  al- 
lowable project  costs  to  activities  "di- 
rectly related  to  the  handling  of  passen- 
gers or  their  baggage  at  the  airport."  It 
has  come  to  my  attention,  for  example, 
that  in  recent  months  one  local  author- 
ity has  undertaken  a  multimillion-dol- 
lar expansion  project  which  would  in- 
clude the  Nation's  first  airport  autobag 
check  system  allowing  motorists  to  drive 
into  a  garage,  check  baggage  automati- 
cally, and  then  park.  There  would  seem 
to  be  little  doubt  that  under  the  lan- 
guage now  provided  In  subsection  210(b) 
of  H.R.  14465,  tms  project  could  be  con- 
strued as  being  "directly  related  to  the 
handling  of  passengers  or  their  baggage 
at  the  airport"  so  as  to  be  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  develop  a  safe  and  effi- 
cient national  airport  and  airways  sys- 
tem. It  is  not,  to  my  mind,  intended  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  Federal  funds  to 
finance  baggage  handling  facilities  or 
automobile  parking  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  $5  billion  pro- 
gram, which  I  predict,  before  we  get 
through,  will  exceed  that  amount.  It  is  a 
program  to  establish  a  national  airport 
and  airways  system.  It  Is  a  program  that 
fundamentally  must  have,  as  Its  first  ob- 
ject, the  safety  of  ovu-  air  traffic. 

For  example,  anyone  who  reads  the 
daily  paper  or  listens  to  the  news  over 
television  at  night  certainly  is  aware  of 
our  growing  air  traffic  control  problem. 
It  has  been  the  cause  of  several  delays 
during  peak  traffic  periods.  We  simply 
are  straining  our  resources  to  control  air 
traffic  to  their  very  utmost^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes. 

The  more  traffic  is  held  up  in  patterns 
circling  above  airports,  the  greater  the 
danger  of  collisions  and  the  greater  the 
danger  of  the  loss  of  life. 

I  was  quite  confident,  when  the  com- 
mittee started  considering  this  measure, 
that  we  would  continue  the  policy  of 
safety  first,  and  of  devoting  every  cent  of 
every  dollar  to  the  safety  of  traffic  before 
we  diverted  funds  to  anything  else.  But 
when  the  bill  finally  came  out  of  com- 
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miUee.  It  ctnitained  this  provision  on 
pa?e  79  dealing  with  the  matter  of  han- 
dli!i£  tiie  baggage  of  the  passengers. 

It  was  argued  that  that  was  very  es- 
sential from  the  standpoint  of  specd- 
i"?  up  traffic  and  the  convenience  of 
the  passeni;ers.  I  submit  again  that  the 
c  nvcnience  of  the  passengers  is  not  the 
fundamental  issue  here  at  stake.  But.  if 
this  one  exception  is  made  to  divert  Fed- 
eral funds  to  baggage  handling  facilities 
witixin  the  airport,  what  will  tliat  me^ti? 

As  I  noted  earlier,  seme  airpjj^ts  aie 
undertaking  construction  of  l^wre  multi- 
story buildings  for  parkinifPassengers 
will  drive  into  parki^  places  in  such 
buildings,  and  check  peir  baggage. 

It  will  be  a  gre^t  convenience.  I 
would  like  to  be  able/to  do  it  myself,  but 
the  cost  is  consideralole  for  su  h  facilities. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTO^  I  yield  myself  4  addi- 
tional minute^^ 

I  say.  BA^.^resldent.  with  all  the  em- 
phasis i^my  command,  that  we  are 
going  td  need  every  last  dollar  in  this 
program  we  are  inaugurating  with  this 
bill — rivery  last  dollar — to  organigg^con- 
trol,  rearrange,  and  refurbish  U'enft 
ods  of  transporting  people  by  air  with 
safety]  X 

Mr.  \President,  how  nuich  of  my  time 
have  I  Used?  y' 

The  ^^^IDING/CJPFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  lisMvlljmilutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  At  this  point.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  report  from  an  economic 
analyst  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  show- 
ing the  number  of  bills  containing  leg- 
islative proposals  to  divert  funds  from 
the  highway  tnist  fund  for  purposes 
other  than  highway  construction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Ttu  Libsart  or  Concbzss. 
Washington.  DC.  February  11.  1970. 
To;  Tbe  Honorable  Kommis  Cottom. 
From:  Economics  Division. 
Subject:  Legislative  proposals  to  divert  funds 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  pur- 
poses other  than  highway  construction. 

Attached  la  a  list  of  legislative  proposals 
to  divert  funds  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  purpoMS  other  than  highway  construc- 
tion. 

In  our  attempt  to  make  the  list  as  com- 
prehenalve  as  poeslble  we  have  contacted: 
Tbe  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  the  National  Highway 
Users  Conference,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Bouse  Ways  and  Means  ComnUttee,  the 
Bouse  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

Bills  which  provide  for  the  coordination 
of  Federal  assistance  for  highways  and  mass 
transportation  facilities,  but  do  not  specify 
that  funds  are  diverted  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fxind.  are  not  included  in  this  list. 

We  are  also  mcludlng  several  articles  which 
pertain  to  this  subject. 

Also  excluded  are  (1)  bills  which  appro- 
priate new  revenues  to  establish  a  Highway 
BeautlOcatlon  Trust  Fund,  an  Auto  Burial 
Fund  or  a  highway  safety  research  and  devel- 
opment program  and  (2)  btlla  which  deprive 
States  of  10  percent  of  the  tmst  fund  unless 
they  undertake  specific  funcUooa.  usually 
highway  beautlflcatloa. 

WnxiAM  X.  Halsbt, 

Eeonomte  Anatfst. 


EUJ-S  INTR    DUCEO   IN   THE   85tH   TO   91ST   CON- 
CRXSS  To  VTtLlZZ  T1I«  HlOHWAT  TRUST  FUND 

r  'R  NoNHiGuww  Pvarosrs 

oisr  coNcarss,  isr  session  i»a» 

S.  3293.  Mr.  Randolph;  December  22.  1909 
(I'ublic  Works)  :  The  bill  would  use  Federal- 
aid  highway  money  for  the  construction  of 
i:i.-_;.<i  tr.inlt  fa"llltle«. 

HR.  8772.  Mr.  Farbstefn:  March  12.  1969 
(Pubic  W^rkE)  :  State  AlJ  Quality  Financing 
^rhcrtzes  the  apg^cprUtlon  of  funds 
frjm  tno-tttgbwav  trusyfund  to  be  used  as 
grants  Itr  a.r  pJjluUonr c.ntrol  programs  by 
a  Stale.  Fr^v.des  th»c/lie  .imount  to  t>e  used 
f^r  sv.ch  crants  rhall  be  determined  by  the 
Ojvern.^r  of  such  State.  Requires  the  Gov- 
ern r  tj  rprcify  the  amoui'.t  to  be  deducted 
from  one  tr  more  cf  the  States.  Federal-aid 
highway  sycteni  app.  rticnments  In  order 
to  make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
amounts  elected  to  be  ured  fir  air  pollution 
central  programs. 

Provides  that  such  amount  shall  not  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  an  Interstate  appor- 
tio.'men'.  adjustment,  unless  the  downward 
adjuiitment  exceeds  the  remainder  available 
fcr  Interstate  constructicn. 

Provides  that  the  election  of  such  sums 
by  the  Ooverncr  shall  not  be  considered  In 
making  adjustments  under  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act. 

HR.  48.  Mr.  Ryan;  January  3.  1969  (Public 
^orks)  :  Mass  Transportation  Financing 
-Prjvtdes  that  the  Ouverncr  of  a  State 
may  elect  to  have  all  cr  part  of  such  State 
Fecir-il-aid  highway  system  apportionments 
for  a  fiscal  year  made  available  to  be  used 
for  urban  mass  transportation  under  the 
CrUan  Msos  Transportation  Act. 

/         eOTII  CONCRESS,    1ST  SESSION   lt«7 

HJt.  262  Mr.  Bingham:  January  10.  1967 
(^blic  Works)  :  Mass  Transportation 
Ffnandng  Act — Provides  that  the  Governor 
of  a  State  may  elect  to  have  all  or  part  of 
such  States  Federal-aid  highway  system  ap- 
portionments for  a  fiscal  year  made  avail- 
able to  be  used  for  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act. 

HR.  34.  Mr.  Ryan:  January  10,  1967  (Pub- 
lic Works)  :  Mass  Transportation  Financing 
Act  (Same  as  HR   263  above). 

S9TR    CONCRESS.     2N0    SESSION    leSS 

HR  14844.  Mr.  Kupferman:  May  3,  1966 
(Public  Works)  :  Mass  Transportation  Fi- 
nancing Act — (Same  as  above). 

nn.  12934.  Mr.  Rees;  February  21,  1966 
(Public  Works):  Mass  Transportation  Fi- 
nancing Act  (same  as  above). 

HR  12852.  Mr  Ryan:  February  16,  1966 
(Public  Works):  Mass  Transportation 
Financing  Act  (same  as  above). 

B»TH  CONCRESS,  18T  SESSION   l»«S 

HR.  10765  Mr.  Helstoskl;  August  31,  1965 
(Public  Works)  :  Mass  Ttansportatlon 
Financing  Act  (same  as  above). 

HR.  10170.  Mr.  Ashley;  July  29.  1965  (Pub- 
lic Works):  Mass  Transportation  Financing 
Act  (same  as  above). 

HJi.  10126.  Mr.  Bingham;  July  27.  1965 
(Public  Works)  :  Mass  Transportation 
Financing  Act  (same  as  above). 

S.  2339  Mr.  Tydlngs  and  others;  July  28, 
1965  (Public  Works):  Maas  Transportation 
Financing  Act  (same  as  above). 

■  STH    CONGRESS,     I  ST    SESSION 

S.  2149.  Mr.  Humphrey;  June  10.  1959 
(Public  Works)  :  Includes  relocation  and 
demoliUon  costs  within  the  definition  of  the 
term  "construction"  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  Uws.  (amending  U.S.C. 
23:  101(a)  |. 

ssTW  coNoaRaB.   1ST  SRaaioic 

HR.  11085.  Mr.  Gary;  February  77,  IMS 
(Appropriations) :  Treasury-Post  Ofllce  Ap- 
prtation  Act.  1959 — Makes  appropriations  for 
tbe  Treasury  snd  Poet  OfBce  Departments. 


and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959. 

Note:  This  bill  attempted  to  pay  for  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment with  83.5  million  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

In  July  of  1956  the  Department  of  Labor 
attempted  to  have  tl  million  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Highway  Fund  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  say  that  as  a  fresh- 
man Senator.  I  was  a  ni'-niber  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  this  body 
when  we  laid  out  tlie  Interstate  Highway 
System,  and  when  we  created  the  trust 
fund  for  the  building  of  int-^rstate  higli- 
ways. 

Ever  since  then.  Mr.  President,  time 
after  time,  there  have  been  attempts  to 
dig  into  the  Interstate  highway  trust 
fund,  to  use  the  money  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  use  it  for  beautiflcation  or  for 
any  of  many  purposes.  This  report  which 
I  obtained  from  the  economic  analyst  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  lists  more  tiian 
a  dozen  separate  bills  that  have  been  in- 
troduced since  the  85th  Congress  to  this, 
the  91st  Congress  seck.ng  to  divert  funds 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  various 
other  purposes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  fought  to  keep  the  highway  trust 
fund  inviolate.  Spch  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced to  dig  Into  the  fund  for  mass 
transportation,  for  facilities  for  com- 
muting, and  for  various  other  reasons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  ask  also  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  REConn  a  summary  report 
on  the  airports  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  at  Chi- 
cago. HI.,  at  Denver.  Colo.,  and  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  As  I  noted  earlier.  I  offer 
reports  on  these  airports  because  they 
are  tangible  proof  of  the  income  derived 
from  concessions  at  these  huge  alnwrt.';. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ATUiirrA 

Abovit  half  of  total  revenues  were  derived 
directly  from  aviation,  principally  the  com- 
mercial airlines,  through  lease  charges  for 
terminal  and  cargo  facilities  and  landing  and 
flight  fees.  The  remaining  revenues  were  gen- 
erated by  lea£es  to  airport  vendors  (news- 
stand, bank;  pharmacy,  etc.) ,  the  parking  lot 
concessionaire,  and  franchise  and  related  re- 
venues from  concessions. 

The  largest  single  category  of  revenues 
(•1.5  million  or  29 Tc  oX  the  total)  was  derived 
from  non-aviation,  concession  revenues.  This 
was  followed  closely  by  landing  fees  (28r,  ) 
and  aviation  rentals  (26^1).  The  remainder 
was  accounted  for  by  parking  lot  rental 
(11-;  ).  rentals  to  vendors  (4rc).  and  utility 
and  other  fees  (2'^  ). 

The  major  sources  of  revenue  growth  over 
the  1962-1066  period  at  Atlanta  Airport  were 
landing  and  flight  fees  which  tripled  over 
1962  and  accounted  for  44%  of  the  gain  In 
total  revenues;  all  types  of  rentals,  up  45': 
over  1962  and  contributing  30'X  of  the  over- 
all Increase;  and  concession  revenues  which 
rose  by  64%  and  aooounted  for  36%  of  the 
gain  in  total  revenues.  In  keeping  with  the 
principle  of  direct  alrUne  support  for  the  air- 
port's operations  and  expansion,  flight  and 
jttTwiing  fees  were  raised  twice  within  the 
1962-1966  period  In  connection  with  new  air- 
port revenue  bond  Issues,  In  order  to  meet 
statutory  requlrementa  lor  revenue  cover- 
age of  debt  service. 
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TABLE  lll-ATLANTA  AIRPORT,  COMPARATIVE  INCOME  STATEMENTS  1962-66  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31 

P)ollirs  in  thousindsl 


1966 


196S 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


Rcvtnuas: 

Rentals 

Concessions-. 
Landing  lecs.. 
Utility  lets... 
Other 


Total 


$2,104 

$1,867 

$1,730 

$1,»2 

$1,452 

1,4SS 

1,210 

1,066 

942 

888 

1,402 

927 

514 

497 

466 

123 

112 

107 

104 

117 

7 

SS 

46 

42 

27 

5.092 

4,172 

3.463 

3,178 

2.950 

Expenditures; 

Wages  and  salaries Jow 

Contractual-services,  utilities,  •tc...  39/ 

Material  and  supplies 34 

Fixed  insurance,  rentals,  etc 87 

Total  expenditures 1.1*5 

I  ncome  before  bond  interest 3, 928 


$827 

445 

36 

26 


$541 

429 

22 

24 


$542 

435 

24 

24 


$483 

389 

SO 

24 


1.134         1,017         1,025 


945 


3,038         2,447         2.152 


2,005 


Source:  City  of  Atlanta,  Department  ol  Aviation. 


CHICAGO 

Operating  revenues 

Operating  revenues  generated  by  O'Hare 
International  Airport  have  declined  slightly, 
while  expenditures  have  gradually  Increased. 
As  detailed  In  Table  rv.  from  1963  to  1966. 
gross  revenues  declined  2.2%,  from  $21.3  mil- 
lion to  $20.8  million.  Net  income  reached  $2.1 
million  In  1963.  and  as  a  result,  flight  fees  In 
subsequent  years  were  reduced  sharply,  pro- 
ducing defldts  of  $1.3  million  in  1964,  $0.5 
million  In  1965,  and  $0.2  milUon  in  1966.  Ex- 
cluding flight  fees,  however,  OHare  airport 
revenues  rose  21 -"i  from  1963  to  1966. 

Although  the  available  financial  statements 
reveal  no  explicit  allocation  of  revenues  be- 
tween aviation  and  non-aviation  sources,  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  Income  accounts  Indi- 
cates that  more  than  three  quarters  of  total 
revenues  were  generated  directly  from  avia- 
tion, principally  from  the  commercial  airlines 
through  landing  fees,  ramp  rentals,  and  lease 
charges  for  hangars,  terminals,  and  cargo  fa- 
cilities. This  Is  a  considerably  larger  propor- 
tion than  at  other  major  airports  such  as  Los 
Angeles  and  Bitlaml,  which  derive  approxi- 
mately half  their  revenue  support  directly 
from  the  airlines.  The  remainder  of  O'Hare's 
revenues  stemmed  from  s[>endlng  of  airline 
passengers  and  airport  visitors  for  automobile 
parking,  ground  transportation,  terminal 
services,  and  at  terminal  shops,  plus  sales  of 
utilities  and  mlsceUaneous  activities. 

The  largest  single  category  of  revenues  in 
1966  ($6.6  million  or  Sl'^e  of  the  toUI)  was 
derived  from  concessions.  ThiB  was  followed 
by  building  rentals  (30%),  ramp  rentals 
(21%).  fUght  fees  (18%),  and  miscellaneous 
revenues  ( less  than  1  % ) . 

Over  the  1963-1966  period,  concession  reve- 
nues showed  the  largest  increase,  over  62%. 
and  accounted  for  83%  of  the  growth  of  reve- 
nues excluding  flight  fees.  Building  rentals 
rose  8%  and  accounted  for  another  16%  of 
this  growth,  with  miscellaneous  revenues 
making  up  the  rest.  These  increases,  however, 
were  more  than  offset  by  a  49%  drop  in  flight 
fees,  and  which  caused  total  revenues  to  de- 
cline by  2%  from  1963.  as  previously  noted. 
Airport  expense* 
Expenses  of  operating  and  maintaining 
O'Hare  International  Airport  rose  13%  to 
$22.1  mllUon  during  1966  compared  with 
$19.5  million  in  1963.  About  40%  of  these  out- 
lays were  for  actual  operations,  maintenance 
and  repair,  and  general  and  administrative 
exjienses.  The  rest  consisted  of  non-operating 
or  non-cash  charges  for  bond  Interest  and 
depreciation. 

Serial  maturities  on  long  term  debt  totalled 
$5  million  In  1966  Including  flnal  retirement 
of  general  obligation  bonds  Issued  prior  to 
1959.  Such  retirements  were  somewhat  less 
than  the  cash  thrown  off  through  deprecia- 
tion, as  shown  in  Table  IV. 

DENVOI 

Allocation  between  aviation  and  non-avla- 
tlon  derived  revenues,  the  distribution  of 
revenues  by  source  indicates  that  in  1966 
approximately  80%  at  the  total  was  derived 
directly  from  aviation,  principally  the  com- 
mercial airlines,  through  landing  fees,  rental 


charges  for  termlnaU,  hangars,  ramps,  and 
ground  areas,  and  by  gasoline  sales.  The  re- 
maining revenue  was  generated  by  conces- 
sions, management  services,  and  utility  sales. 
The  largest  single  category  of  revenues 
($1.7  million  or  35%  of  the  total)  was  de- 
rived from  non-avlatlon,  concession  rev- 
enues. This  was  followed  closely  by  landing 
fees  (21%)  and  terminal  rentals  (20%).  The 
remainder  was  accounted  for  by  other  rentals 
(hangar,  ramp,  ground  and  other,  totaling 
16%).  inanagement  and  other  services  (6%), 
and  gasoline  sales  (4% ) . 

TABLE   IV-CHICAGO-0'HARE   INTERNATIONAL   AIRPORT. 
COMPARATIVE  INCOME  STATEMENTS 


(Dollars  in  thousands) 


1966        1965        1964 


1963 


"Isr 1;1?1 1:1^  1:)^  1:^ 

&rnuh.::.:::::::  4.302  4.302  4302  4,302 

^g^*":::::::::::::  Mil  *-^  Mii  M^ 

Total  revenues 20.776  20.511  18,852  21,254 

'Tond— t .  6,881  7,057  7,057  7,^ 

Depreciation... 6.607  6.410  6.372  6,0W 

Operations 6.010  5.802  5,218  4,526 

General  and  administra- 

tion                     1,276  1.166  1.069  1,260 

Mainlenaiice  and  repair.  I.IM  1.425  1.023  521 

Other 228  145  49  49 

Total  expenditures. . . .  22.134  22.005  20.788  19.511 

Operalmg  deficit <MS>  ^i!ot>  ^'sM^  ''3^ 

Investment  income 1,203  1,027  685  3» 

Net  profit  (loss) (155)  (467)  (1,251)  2,142 

Accumulated  profit 269  424  891  2,142 


Source-  Chicago— O'Hare  International  Airport  Financial 
Statements  1964,  1965,  1966. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  growth 
over  the  1963-1966  period  at  Stapleton  In- 
ternational were  concession  revenues  which 
rose  75%  over  1963  and  accounted  for  30% 
of  the  gain  In  total  revenues;  terminal  rent- 
als which  tripled  over  1968  and  accounted 
for  28%  of  the  over-all  Increase;  and  land- 
ing fees  which  rose  150%  and  contributed 
35%  of  the  gain  in  total  revenues. 

TABLE  m.-OENVER-STAPLHON  INTERNATIONAL  AIR. 
PORT,  COMPARATIVE  INCOME  STATEMENTS  1963-66, 
YEARS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31 

IDollars  in  thousands] 


1966       1965       1964 


1966       1965       1964 


1963 


Expenditures:  .„ 

Operations 1.054  744  603  496 

M^ntenance 305  331  184  49 

Administrative 205  167  140  140 

Bond  interest 779  793  660  343 

ToUI  expenditures.. . .  2,343  2.035  1,587  1,128 

Net  operating  income...  2,536  1.691  1.070  UU 

Interest  on  investments.  115  1Z2  1113  la 

Net  income "ITesi  MU  1,173  M36 


Source:  Stapleton  International  Airport,  financial  statements. 
LOS   ANGELES 

The  biggest  single  category  of  revenues 
($5.7  million  or  38%  of  the  total)  was  de- 
rived from  the  non-avlatlon  function  of 
terminal  concessions.  This  was  foUowed  by 
building  rentals  (19%),  landing  and  flight 
lees  (17% ) ,  lease  of  ground  areas  (11% ) .  and 
ground  transport  fees  (10%). 

The  major  sovirces  of  the  fiscal  1966  reve- 
nue growth  at  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port were  landing  and  flight  fees,  which  rose 
57%  over  fiscal  1965  and  accotmted  for  41% 
of  the  gain  In  total  revenues;  terminal  con- 
cessions up  11%  over  1965  and  contributmg 
31%  of  the  overall  rise;  and  ground  transport 
fees  which  Increased  by  28%  and  accounted 
for  15%  of  the  gain  In  total  revenues. 

Airport  expenses 

Expenses  of  operating  and  maintaining  liOs 
Angeles  International  Airport  rose  16.4%  to 
$10.2  mlUlon  dvu-lng  fiscal  1966  compared 
with  $8.7  mllUon  In  fiscal  1965.  About  half 
of  these  outlays  related  to  actual  operations, 
Including  maintenance  and  repair,  staff  sala- 
ries, advertising  and  publicity,  and  general 
admmistratlon.  The  rest  consisted  of  non- 
operatlng  or  non-cash  charges  for  bond  in- 
terest and  depreciation. 

TABLE  IV-LOS  ANCaES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT,  COM- 
PARATIVE INCOME  STATEMENT,  1XXX-XX-XXXX-66 

IDollars  in  thousands] 


1963 


Revenues:  „          

Concessions $1,688  $1,262  $1,063  $965 

Landing  lees 1.039  868  478  415 

Terminal  renUls 1,007  769  335  328 

Hangar  renUls 450  384  366  367 

Ramp,  ground,  and  .  ._  ^ 

other  rentals 261  114  IK  83 

Management  servieas...  248  193  IC  164 

Gasoline  sales,  net. 186  135  132  119 

Total  revenues 4,879  3,72S  2,657  2,441 


Year  Ended  June  30 


1966 


Percent 
1965        dwnie 


Revenues: 
Aviation: 
Terminal,  cargo,  buHd- 

ingrenttis $2,863       $2,799 

Landing  and  fliiM  fees. .  2, 603  1, 661 
Leasee*  ground  areas...  1,607  1,435 
Other...  333  348 

Subtotal 

Nonaviation 

Concessions 

Ground  transport  tees. 
Other 

Subtotal 

Total  Revenues... 


2.3 
56.7 
12.0 
(4.3) 


7.407 

6.243 

18.7 

5.731 

.       1,508 

344 

5,026 
272 

U.4 
2S.2 
26.4 

7.583 

6.474 

17.1 

.      14,990 

12,717 

17.8 
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YMr  End«d  Jun*  30 


1966  1965 


Eipanditurts: 
Mxnttfiann  iiKl  ttptin 

Bond  inlirest 

0«p>K>«tion     

Adaiinnlritioo.  saUr*^  ' 

•fc  ind  publicity I.JJJ 

Otiier     3U 


ytm 

2.64 
2.201 


3.4*7  5,9 

1.614  62  5 

2. 101  %.\ 


1.2M 

BOS 


4.3 


Total  wpcmMMW. 
Op«r«bn(  Incstnc. 


10.171 


$.741 


1«l4 


4.111         3.97* 


11.7 


Swim:  Los  Aafslcs  D«pMtmtnt  al  Aiiparls,  llCC  a«4  1966 
Aanwal  Rapoiti. 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOS..  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has  said 
about  the  history  of  this  matter  Is  cor- 
rect. This  was  a  ruling  that  prevailed  for 
many  years  and  was  in  fact  correct.  But 
that  was  because  during  that  period  of 
time  the  only  amount  of  money  that  the 
airports  throughout  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  air  traffic  systems  got  came  as  a 
direct  contribution  in  an  appropriation 
bill  from  the  general  fund  revenues  of 
thlsNaUon.  ^     ^  ^^, 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  this 
bill— and  I  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to 
my  senior  Republican  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce— Is  the  fact 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  an  air- 
port bill  is  being  presented  that  creates 
and  sets  up  a  tnist  fund. 

The  industry  itself  puts  the  money  into 
this  fund;  the  passengers  put  It  in;  the 
owners  of  private  aircraft  put  It  in  as  a 
result  of  the  tremendous  increase  In  gas- 
oline taxes.  The  reason  why  I  oppose  this 
amendment  is  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
"This  is  the  first  foot  in  the  tent";  it  Is 
not  a  matter  d.  "This  is  the  first  foot  in 
the  door."  It  is  a  matter  that  we  are 
creating,  for  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem, a  trust  fund;  and  we  are  closing 
the  door  on  many  communities  through- 
out the  country  that  will  not  be  able 
to  cr«ate  the  increased  services  and  will 
not  be  able  to  establish  the  facilities  when 
a  747  lands  and  350  people  get  off  and 
wonder  where  their  luggage  Is. 

If  we  think  that  the  problem  in  the 
immediate  future  is  going  to  be  that  they 
have  to  circle  around  and  cannot  land 
because  other  traffic  is  on  the  runway 
down  there,  it  will  not  be  very  long  when 
they  are  going  to  be  circling  around  with 
350  people  on  a  plane  because  the  airport 
carmot  handle  the  350  people  and  the 
airport  cannot  handle  the  baggage  of  350 
people.  So  they  are  gotnc  to  hang  them 
In  the  air  unUl  they  can  be  brought  down 
and  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  thing  clear:  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  I  object  to  this  amendment  is  that 
In  essence  we  have  usurped  practically 
ail  of  the  income  that  is  going  to  be 
available  from  the  industry.  I  will  soon 
offer  an  amendment — it  has  already  been 
printed — to  increase  the  50-50  figure  to 
75-25.  In  the  highway  program,  we  made 
it  90-10.  I  am  going  to  ask  to  make  it 
75-25  l>ecause  we  have  almost  excluded 


the  SUtes  and  the  local  agencies  from 
a  source  of  revenue  by  reason  of  this 
very  bill. 

The  Senator  may  say  that  he  would 
like  to  have  all  the  money  that  is  col- 
lected In  the  Los  Angeles  Airport  for  I 
day.  but  let  us  look  at  the  ledger  sheet 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Airport  and  see  what 
it  cost  to  build  that  facility,  see  what 
their  bonding  authority  had  to  be.  and 
see  what  they  had  to  borrow. 

We  are  creating  a  bill  with  such  low- 
percentage.  50-50.  and  we  are  creating 
a  bill  that  excludes  so  many  things  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  traveling  public  that  we  are  in 
essence  saying  to  the  commimitics, 
•We  are  going  to  create  theee  big  air- 
planes, and  we  are  going  to  give  Federal 
money  for  SSTs.  and  we  are  going  to 
get  Federal  money,  as  we  did.  for  a  747. 
and  then  you  worry  about  where  you  are 
going  to  put  it  and  where  you  are  going 
to  land,  and  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  the  passengers." 

This,  in  essence.  Is  why  I  object  to  this 
amendment.  I  say  that  for  once  in  our 
lifetime  we  are  creating  a  trust  fund 
which  the  industry  and  the  passengers 
are  going  to  pay;  and  we  are  saying  to 
the  passengers.  "We  are  absorbing  all 
the  Income  for  a  Federal  program,  but 
whatever  inconvenience  you  may  fall 
into  when  you  get  off  or  get  on  that  air- 
plane, or  can  or  cannot  get  your  luggage, 
that  is  your  problem,  and  you  take  it  up 
with  the  local  airport  manager." 

I  suggest  to  everybody  within  hearing 
that,  when  they  go  Into  a  terminal  that 
some  airline  has  Just  built   and  it  Is 
beautiful  and  wonderful,  there  arc  not 
very  many  airline  stocks  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  that  I  am  going  to 
put  my  money  into,  because  not  one  is 
very  lucrative,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
many  that  have  paid  dividends  recently. 
So.   Mr.  President,   I  would  honestly 
say.  with  aU  due  respect,  that  it  Is  not 
a  foot  In  the  door  or  a  foot  In  the  tent. 
It  is  an  opportunity  to  establish,  once 
and  for  all.  that  the  airlines,  the  private 
pilots,    and    the    airport    managers    no 
longer  will  have  to  come  to  Congress, 
vear   after   year   after   year,   and   say. 
••Please  increase  the  budgets  for  airport 
facilities."    We    have    eliminated    that, 
once  and  for  all,  with  the  trust  fund.  We 
are  going  to  Uke  advantage  of  that  trust 
fund  L.  the  future  and  say.  "We  are  not 
going  to  give  you  any  more,  because  we 
have  now  established  a  fund  for  your- 
selves." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  for  2  minutes. 
First,  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  differ 
with  the  Senator.  I  think  he  would  be 
wise  to  check  this.  Under  the  present 
planned  program,  the  trust  fund  will  not 
cover  what  is  contemplated  even  in  the 
next  5  years.  It  still  will  require  addi- 
tional appropriations  from  Congress.  It 
will  not  pay  for  Itself. 

B!r.  COOK.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  COTTON.  So  that  It  Is  not  taken 
care  of  once  and  for  all  time. 

There  is  much  logic  in  what  the  dis- 
tingxiisbed  Senator  has  said,  and  I  am 
always  impressed  by  his  unerring  logic. 
I  would  be  very  much  Inclined  to  support 


his  amendment  for  7&-25  instead  of 
50-50  if  I  were  convinced  that  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  at  75  would  all  be 
pointed  at  what  I  so  thoroughly  believe 
is  the  most  necessary  object — safety  of 
persons. 

I  do  not  claim  that  all  airports  are 
making  money.  I  come  from  a  locality 
where  we  have  small  airports,  and  they 
do  not  have  any  luxuries.  But.  these 
smaller  airports  need  navigational  In- 
struments. They  need  to  be  equipped  with 
ILS  and  other  navigation  facilities.  If  I 
could  be  certain  that  the  Federal  money 
In  this  program  would  be  devoted  to 
safety  and  It  would  not  be  drained  Into 
these  other  sources,  the  Senators  amend- 
ment would  appeal  to  me  greatly.  I  can- 
not however,  vote  for  It  when  we  have 
the  seeds  In  this  bill  of  diverting  the 
money  somewhere  else. 

I  doubt  that  any  of  us  reaDy  have  any 
conception  of  the  vast  projecte  that  will 
be  necessary  to  try  to  improve  the  safety 
of  the  air — longer  nmways.  more  termi- 
nals, the  separation  of  traffic,  the  tre- 
mendous demand  for  trained  controllers, 
and  all  the  rest.  I  want  to  see  that  done 
first  I  think  I  could  go  the  fuU  way  and 
vote  with  the  Senator— I  think  his  idea 
of  a  75-25  ratio  Is  good— but  only  If  we 
are  going  to  make  sure  that  the  money 
would  go  straight  to  the  target  for  which 
it  should  be  aimed— air  safety. 
Mr  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  ,,    ,„ 

Mr.    CANNON.    I    yield    myself    10 

minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
remarks.  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  him 
In  the  things  he  has  said.  He  certaiiily 
has  pointed  up  the  Issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate In  this  amendment. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  came  before  the  committee  in 
connection  with  this  measure— whether 
the  trust  fund  revenues  were  to  be  made 
available  to  airport  sponsors  for  financ- 
ing all  or  any  part  of  the  terminal  area 
construction  program. 

Now  a  major  portion  of  the  testimony 
received  by  the  committee  In  the  exten- 
sive public  hearings  we  had  has  been 
directed  to  this  particular  Issue.  The 
committee  decision  to  make  Umited 
funds  available  to  selected  parts  of  the 
terminal  area  will,  I  hope,  deserve  the 
support  of  the  Senate.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  was  passed  In  1946,  Con- 
gress did  provide  grant-in-aid  assistance 
for  air  field  development,  runways,  taxi- 
ways.  Ughting,  and  for  terminal  area 
projects.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  said,  in  1961,  Con- 
gress changed  that  policy.  Why  did  we 
change  it?  Because  funds  were  scarce 
and  because  Congress  felt  that  a  pro- 
gi-am  funded  from  general  tax  revenues 
should  concentrate  on  tlie  safety  prob- 
lems of  airports— that  Is  airfields,  rather 
than  terminal  area  facilities. 

Now  tliat  is  the  policy  that  was  enun- 
ciated at  that  time.  As  sUted  by  the  dis- 
Unguislied  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that 
is  the  policy  we  are  following  now.  We 
are  not  going  to  use  general  revenues  for 
the  support  of  this  particular  part  of  the 
program.  We  are.  It  is  true,  going  to  have 
to  have  some  general  revenues  to  cari-y 
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on  the  operations  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  system  until  the  revenues  in  the 
trust  fund  are  Increased  substantially; 
but  we  are  going  to  have,  as  provided  in 
the  bill  not  less  than  $3  bllUon  over  a 
period  of  10  years  for  airport  develop- 
ment We  are  going  to  have  not  less  than 
S-" .  billion  for  airways  facilities  devel- 
onment.  And.  of  course,  the  remainder 
of  the  revenues  wlU  be  used  to  pay  for 
ilie  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 

systems.  ^,  ..^^ 

But  testimony  before  the  committee 
showed  conclusively  that  a  major  prob- 
lem in  existing  ahTXjrt  systems  is  that  of 
congesUon  of  passengers  and  their  bag- 
gage in  today's  terminal  buildings. 

Surveys  of  smaU.  medium,  and  large 
hub  airports  indicate  that  some  60  to 
75  percent  of  all  their  development  re- 
quirements in  the  next  10  years  wiU  be 
for  terminal  area  projects. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  $3 
billion  that  will  be  spent  for  airport  de- 
velopment wlU  have  to  be  spent  on  a 
matching  basis.  It  Is  to  be  a  50-50  match- 
ing basis  with  the  sponsor  putting  up 
half  the  money.  ^^  ^ 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  says  that 
he  will  offer  an  amendment  to  change 
that.  Parking  lots  are  not  eligible  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Bai-s  and  restaurants  and  other  con- 
cessions in  terminal  faclUties  would  not 
be  eligible,  under  the  bill,  as  it  is  now 
written.  ^    ^^  ^ 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  high- 
rise  parking  facility  would  be  eligible, 
and  the  Federal  Government  could  end 
up  paying  part  of  the  cost  for  conveyors 
and  baggage  facilities  in  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  have  to  differ 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any 
kind  of  parking  facility  would  be  eligible, 
because  we  specifically  stated  in  the  re- 
port that  it  would  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydikcs  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Here  Is  a  report  which 
shows  that  a  commission  in  one  of  our 
largest  cities,  which  happens  to  be  the 
residence  of  a  member  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  so  I  am  not  going  to 
name  the  city,  has  let  a  $19.5  miUion 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
phase  of  a  multilevel  parking  facility  and 
5  miles  of  access  freewai'  and  terminal 
area  drives.  It  is  part  of  a  $115  million 
expansion  program.  The  article  then  goes 
on  to  state  that  it  will  have  the  Nation's 
first  auto  baggage  checking  system  al- 
lowing a  motorist  to  drive  In  the  ga- 
rage, have  his  baggage  checked  auto- 
matically, and  then  park  his  car. 

Then  it  says  it  is  designed  to  connect 
with  an  interstate  freeway.  The  baggage 
there  goes  clear  through  from  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  terminal  and  on  to  the 
gate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  parking  facility 
would  not.  I  say  categorically,  be  eligible 
for  support  imder  this  provision  in  the 
bill.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  committee 
report,  on  page  35,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  view  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  nation's  giant  Jet  porU  have 


a  complete  capablUty  to  finance,  from  local 
revenue,  the  necessary  terminal  area  requlre- 
menu.  At  these  airport*,  revenues  derived 
frtan  concessions  and  from  landing  fees  paid 
by  the  airlines  are  ordinarily  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  payments  on  local  revenue 
bonds  Issued  to  finance  terminal  area  devel- 
opment programs. 

The  Committee  believes  that  terminal  area 
assistance  grants  should  be  strictly  limited 
to  that  portion  of  the  terminal  facUity  which 
the  pasienger  requires  for  his  Journey.  Such 
airport  terminal  areas  utilized  for  restau- 
rants, cocktail  lounges,  entertainment  cen- 
ters, shops,  ticket  counters  and  other  air- 
port space  utUized  by  concessionaires  should 
not  be  eligible  for  federal  assistance.  Further- 
more, such  airport  facilities  as  parking  lots, 
hangars,  maintenance  and  service  areas,  ad- 
ministrative offices,  etc..  could  not  be  In- 
cluded as  allowable  project  costs  in  a  ter- 
minal area  development  project. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  there? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  may  say  further.  Mr. 
President,  before  yielding  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  that  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  approve  a  project  before  it 
is  eligible.  The  Secretary  must  find  that 
no  reasonable  financial  alternative  to  in- 
clusion as  an  allow  able  project  cost  exists 
before  Federal  funds  may  be  granted. 

That  certainly  offers  a  number  of  safe- 
guards. I  believe. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute  of  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mx.  President,  that  is  m 
the  report,  but  the  bill  states — the  bill 
that  we  will  be  voting  on: 

Sec.  210(b)  The  following  are  not  allowable 
project  co6t«: 

(1)  cost  of  construction  of  that  part  of  an 
airport  development  project  Intended  for 
use  as  a  public  parking  faclUty  for  passenger 
automobiles — 

And  so  forth.  Pine.  But,  then  it  goes 
on  to  say — 

except  such  as  those  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  Intended  to  house  facilities  or 
activities  directly  related  to  the  safety  of  per- 
sons at  the  airport  or  directly  related  to  the 
handling  of  passengers  or  their  baggage  at 
the  airport. 

So  that  after  making  a  flat  prohibition 
in  the  bill.  It  proceeds  to  change  It.  That 
Is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  "a  foot  in 
the  door." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
point  I  want  to  raise  is,  what  is  v.-Tong 
with  that,  if  the  passenger  is  going  to 
pay  for  it?  The  passenger  wants  his  lug- 
gage. 

Last  Simday  night  I  flew  down  from 
New  York.  I  guess  everyone  else  flew 
down  to  Washington  from  New  York 
because  it  took  me  longer  to  get  my  lug- 
gage than  to  fly  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that 
this  facility,  at  whatever  airport  it  is. 
will  cost  $19.5  million.  But  suppose  the 
amount  of  the  facility  that  deals  with 
luggage  will  cost  $1  million.  The  passen- 
ger is  paying  the  tab,  as  he  will  be  imder 
this  bill.  The  passenger  wants  to  get  his 
luggage,  and  he  is  entitled  to  get  it.  That 
is  what  we  are  failing  to  see. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  want  to  say  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  it.  I  am  just  as 
anxious  to  get  my  baggage,  which  some- 
times also  take  me  an  hour  or  two  to 
collect.  I  am  just  as  anxious  to  have 
convenience  and  comfort  In  our  airports 
as  anyone  else.  That  is  fine.  There  is 
nothing  wTong  with  it.  .     «    ^ 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  the  first 
thing  we  have  to  do  with  Federal  money 
is  meet  safety  needs  such  as  air  traffic 
controllers.  ,    ^  , 

But  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am 
much  more  interested  in  feeling  that 
when  I  get  on  the  airplane,  sit  down  in 
my  seat  and  the  wheels  begin  to  turn 
and  the  plane  leaves  the  groimd,  that  I 
shall  have  a  Uttle  more  assurance  of 
safety  in  my  travel  through  the  air. 

I  can  wait  a  half  hour  or  I  can  wait  an 
holu:  for  my  baggage.  If  we  are  depend- 
ent on  Federal  money  in  the  bill,  I  would 
rather  wait  an  hour  than  run  the  risk 
of  not  having  any  more  hours  in  which 
to  wait.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  priorities. 
I  am  all  for  this  development.  I  think  it 
is  fine.  ^  .  , 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  see  a  dollar  diverted  from 
it,  is  to  guarantee  the  air  safety. 

The  second  thing  that  is  wrong  is  that 
if  we  let  the  baggage  facilities  in.  then 
pretty  quickly  they  wUl  let  something  else 
in  and  then  let  something  else  In.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  program  would  be 
distorted.  .     . 

I  would  not  feel  so  strongly  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  while  in  the 
Public  WorKs  committee  and  later  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  whole  story 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  we 
saw  them  chipping  away  and  chipping 
away  to  take  the  money  from  the  trust 
fund. 

These  are  the  only  things  that  are 
wTong. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  sort  of  mixing  apples  and  oranges, 
if  he  argues  that  he  does  not  want  to 
spend  money  on  terminal  facilities  be- 
cause he  wants  to  be  safe  in  the  air. 
Funds  for  safety-related  facilities  are 
contained  in  a  completely  different  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  terminal  facilities  are  unrelated  to 
the  safety  features  and  financing  is  pro- 
vided for  both. 

We  have  provided  $300  million  a  year 
for  airport  development.  If  it  is  not  used 
for  baggage  handling  and  gate  space 
among  other  items  it  is  not  going  to  go 
into  the  airways.  We  have  provided  $250 
million  separate  and  apart  for  those 
facilities. 

The  Senator  is,  it  seems  to  me  at  least, 
trying  to  make  it  appear  that  these  are 
moneys  that  are  being  diverted  from  the 
airways,  moneys  that  were  intended  to 
provide  safety  for  the  passengers.  And 
that  is  just  simply  not  the  fact.  We  have 
provided  in  the  bill  not  less  than  $250 
million  a  year  for  airway  facilities. 

Speaking  of  air  controllers,  we  will 
provide  sufficient  revenues  to  hire  19,909 
controllers  over  this  10-year  period. 
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And  we  have  made  an  investment  in 
addition  in  this  air  safety  area,  in  the 
airway  development  and  in  the  improve- 
ment and  training  of  controllers.  This  is 
what  the  testimony  supported,  Mr. 
President. 

Had  they  indicated  any  need  for  SI 
more  for  safety-related  facilities,  I  would 
have  l)ecn  for  it,  because  I  think  we  can- 
not do  too  much  in  this  area.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  not  fair  to  indicate  or 
to  raise  an  inference  or  an  implication 
that  we  are  neglecting  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers by  spending  a  portion  of  the 
airport  facilities  money  for  some  termi- 
nal unprovements  that  are  gouig  to  help 
take  care  of  the  passengers. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  as 
much  concerned  about  safety  as  is  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  or  anyone 
else. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
there  is  notlung  in  the  bill  that  attempts 
to  reorient  the  FAA.  Tliere  is  notliing  to 
say  that  FAA  cannot  give  the  safety 
now. 

In  Louisville,  every  time  they  get  a 
new  service  from  TWA  to  go  from  Louis- 
ville to  Los  Angeles,  within  the  next  30 
days  we  have  other  airlines  running  at 
the  same  time  to  the  same  place.  The 
FAA  is  not  doing  anything  about  that. 

We  had  a  service  nmning  at  8:30  in 
the  morning  for  the  benefit  of  the  busi- 
nessmen. Within  20  days,  every  airline 
going  to  the  same  city  had  a  flight  leav- 
ing between  8  and  8:30  in  the  morning. 

There  is  nothing  in  th-?  bill  that  says 
anything  about  that. 

That  is  something  the  FAA  can  do 
now.  And  I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not 
do  it.  However,  I  still  insist  that  when 
we  establish  this  and  say  to  the  pas- 
sengers, and  not  to  the  Government, 
that  the  passengers  will  pay  for  the  pro- 
gram, the  passengers  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  services  they  will  get.  And 
they  are  not  looking  for  anything  fancy. 

A  passenger  goes  to  the  airport  with  a 
piece  of  luggage.  He  wants  to  ?et  the 
right  airplane.  And  he  does  not  want 
to  wait  forever  for  baggage.  And  I  think 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  further  than  when  a  passenger  lands 
in  an  airplane  at  an  airfield,  he  wants 
to  t>e  able  to  t>e  provided  a  gate  ior  the 
airplane  to  taxi  up  to.  so  he  may  deplane. 
He  wants  to  be  sure  that  he  will  ^et  his 
bttSKage  quickly  and  get  out  of  the  air- 
port. It  is  that  simple. 

A  lot  of  our  nirports  do  not  have  ade- 
quate facilities.  They  do  not  have  ade- 
quate funds  or  resources  to  obtain  these 
facilities. 

The  administration's  estimate  of  air- 
port needs  of  $3.5  billion  in  termiiul 
areas  in  the  next  decade  was  thought  by 
many  witnesses  \»ho  discussed  this  mat- 
ter to  be  a  consenative  figure. 

The  committee  looked  into  separate 
parts  of  the  terminal  question:  Why 
have  the  needs  for  terminal  area  devel- 
opment grown  so  large  in  recent  years? 
Should  Congress  reverse  its  1961  decision 
and  offer  assistance  for  terminal  area 
projects?  How  could  we  be  assured  that 
terminal  area  assistance  from  the  trust 
fund  would  be  properly  controlled? 


As  every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
from  his  travels  through  airports  around 
the  Nation,  terminal  area  congestion 
abounds  and  is  getting  worse.  Passenger 
traffic  has  grown  at  a  fantastic  growth 
rate  in  recent  years  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  New  generations 
of  aircraft  like  the  747  jumbo  jet  will 
deposit  larger  numbers  of  passengers  on 
facilities  which  have  not  been  designed 
to  handle  them. 

Our  aviation  system  has  a  huge  'people 
problem  "  and  this  affects  the  terminal 
area  problem  directly.  In  the  1970s 
jumbo  jets  will  hold  up  to  490  passengers 
each  and  thousands  of  pieces  of  baggage. 

The  committee  concluded  that  to  help 
solve  only  the  airfield  problems  of  the 
system  through  this  legislation  would  be 
folly.  It  makes  no  sense  to  fly  from 
Washington  to  New  York  in  1  hour  and 
then  sit  for  a  half  hour  or  more  on  the 
airfield  because  there  is  no  gate  space 
available.  Faster  and  faster  travel  in  the 
air  makes  little  sense  if  there  are  end- 
less delays  in  claiming  baggage  and  con- 
tinuing on  to  a  final  destination. 

The  1961  decision  of  Congress  not  to 
assist  terminal  area  development  was 
reasonable  at  that  time  and  t>ecause  the 
airport  program  was  financed  by  gen- 
eral tax  funds.  But  when  the  users  are 
paying  for  the  system,  as  they  will  be  un- 
der this  legislation,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  let  them  pay  to  solve  all  parts  of  the 
congestion  problem,  including  terminal 
areas.  The  passenger  would  want  his  in- 
creased travel  costs  to  reduce  his  delays 
in  all  parts  of  the  system.  Because  of  this 
reasoning,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  trust  fund  revenues  t>e  made 
available  for  helping  airport  sponsors 
with  terminal  areas  requirements. 

But  the  assistance  provided  under  the 
committee  recommendation  would  be 
limited,  would  be  strictly  controlled  and 
would,  as  in  the  past,  put  safety  require- 
ments first.  Under  this  legislation,  no 
funds  would  be  available  for  those  parts 
of  the  terminal  building  which  are  cap- 
able of  generating  their  ovn  Income.  Not 
a  single  dollar  would  be  provided  for 
cocktail  lounges,  shops,  restaurants, 
parking  lots,  ticket  counters,  and  the 
like.  Only  those  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  housing  facilities  directly  re- 
lated to  the  handling  of  passengers  and 
their  tiaggage  would  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. Aircraft  gates.  i>assenger  wait- 
ing areas,  baggage  claim  areas,  and  me- 
chanical systems  for  moving  passengers 
and  their  baggage  through  the  terminal 
complex  would  be  eligible. 

Additional  controls  would  be  imposed 
to  assure  that  all  eligible  development 
would  be  accomplished  on  a  moderate 
and  economical  scale.  No  terminal  area 
aid  could  be  provided  unless  the  Secre- 
tary found  that  there  is  no  other  reason- 
able alternative  by  which  these  projects 
could  be  financed. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  recog- 
nizes that  we  are  t>eginning  a  new  era 
in  aviation.  The  solutions  of  the  past  are 
no  longer  valid.  We  must  consider  new 
concepts  and  meet  new  challenges.  And 
facing  up  to  the  terminal  area  require- 
ments of  the  system  for  the  1970's  Is  a 
major  factor.  Unless  we  make  assistance 
available  for  solving  these  "people  prob- 


lems" of  congestion  and  delay  in  our 
Nation's  terminals,  we  will  have  to  admit 
that  we  will  be  sacrificing  millions  of 
hours  of  passenger  travel  time  over  the 
life  of  this  legislation.  And,  as  President 
Nixon  himself  said  In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  this  legislation : 

The  purpose  of  air  traiuportatlon  is  to 
s.i\e  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  this  matter  in  the  com- 
mittee at  some  length.  I  appreciate  the 
dedication  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  to  this  question  of  air  safety. 
All  of  us  feel  the  same  way. 

What  has  been  bothering  me  about  air 
safety  is  that  when  we  have  congestion 
in  the  terminal  and  lack  of  gates  to  un- 
load passengers,  it  causes  more  conges- 
lion  in  the  air  aroimd  the  city.  It  has 
happened  many  times. 

I  have  such  experiences.  Many  avia- 
tion people,  operators  and  pilots,  con- 
sider the  most  serious  safety  problem  to 
be  the  congestion  in  the  terminal  area  air 
space.  This  is  a  real  safety  problem.  We 
are  tr>ing  to  relieve  this  problem  some- 
what through  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  will  provide  for  some  terminal 
area  needs.  I  know  of  cases  where  the 
planes  arrive  at  the  airport  on  time  and 
wait  as  long  as  an  hour  und  a  half  to  get 
a  gate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
and  this  has  a  pyramiding  effect.  They 
frequently  get  notice  to  hold  long  be- 
fore they  are  going  in. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. An  amendment  is  pending,  and 
this  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
over  the  years,  in  connection  with  the 
scheduling  practices  of  the  airlines, 
which  the  Senator  mentioned. 

As  of  now  the  FAA  could  control  sched- 
ules if  the  piling  up  causes  a  safety 
hazard.  An  amendment  has  been  made 
to  provide  for  the  DOT  to  take  a  look 
at  scheduling  problems. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  see  If  we  can  get  a  report 
to  see  what  might  be  done  because  we 
have  here  a  tremendous  potential  safety 
problem. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous safety  problem  created  when  too 
many  planes  are  trying  to  come  in  at 
the  same  time.  Maybe  the  CAB  should 
have  authority  to  approve  some  of  these 
schedules  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  traveling  public  has 
not  had  to  worry  about  it  because  the 
airlines  always  did  it  for  the  convenience 
of  the  traveling  public. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
a  person  to  leave  at  8:30  in  the  morning 
and  return  home  at  6  o'clock,  but  he  ar- 
rives at  a  crowded  airport  and  does  not 
get  to  his  destination  until  after  8  o'clock 
usually.  I  think  he  would  rather  have  a 
bigger  spread  in  schedules  and  be  able  to 
arrive  at  an  airport  that  Is  less  congested. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  comment  In  response  to  the 
comment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  about  our  safety.  The  prob- 
lem of  our  safety  Is  not  being  given  sec- 
ond place  In  this  bill.  In  the  committee 
report  we  pointed  out: 

Finally,  In  re-emphaslzlng  the  priority  of 
safety  over  all  other  considerations,  the  Sec- 
retary should  not  make  grants  for  terminal 
area  assistance  projects  tintll  he  Is  reason- 
ably satisfied  that  the  airport  for  which  the 
terminal  area  grant  has  been  requested  has 
completed,  or  has  funded  and  Is  complet- 
ing, all  necessary  airfield  development  and 
Improvements  which  he  considered  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and 
users  of  the  airport. 

So  the  airport  safety  issue  was  upper- 
most in  oiu:  minds  and  we  wanted  to  be 
sure  this  takes  priority  over  every  other 
consideration.  We  wanted  to  be  sture 
there  would  be  funds  and  we  have  funds 
in  the  bill,  over  the  life  of  the  bill,  to 
take  care  of  air[>ort  development  and  the 
airways  development  we  consider  neces- 
sary. 

The  remaining  tenninal  facilities — the 
Taj  Mahals,  as  they  are  referred  to  on 
occasion,  that  airport  authorities  like 
to  build — would  have  to  be  built  with 
local  money  and  such  facilities  would 
not  be  eligible  under  this  measure. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODEXL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  clarify  for  the  Record  that  on  page  31 
of  the  committee  report,  listing  the  au- 
thorization of  fimds  that  would  go  to 
airport  sponsors  in  large,  medium,  and 
small  hub  areas  based  on  the  number  of 
passenger  enplanements,  under  New 
York  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  are  listed  as  $81,000.  It  is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  the  figure  should  be 
$720,000.  Can  the  maiuiger  of  the  bill 
clarify  that  for  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  correct  figure  for  Buffalo  and  Ni- 
agara Falls  on  page  31  of  the  committee 
report  should  be  $720,000;  that  is,  un- 
der the  $90  million  allocation  of  the  total 
authorization  allocated  to  airport  spon- 
sors based  on  annual  numbers  of  en- 
planed passengers. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  the  Senator  can  imderstand  that  is 
very  important  to  the  Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls  area  and  it  caused  distress  when 
they  read  that  in  the  report. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  yet. 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes  at  this  point 
because  I  sought  to  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  when 
he  was  interpreting  my  remarks  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  want  to  clear  up  that 
point. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  he  claimed  I  was  asserting  that 
all  air  safety  was  a  matter  after  the  air- 
plane left  Uie  ground.  He  said  he  was 
interested  in  having  a  place  to  land  and 
a  gate  to  get  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 


seems  to  me  that  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  have  made 
it  absolutely  clear  that  a  significant  part 
of  air  safety  is  on  the  ground,  and  that 
in  ccmtributing  Federal  funds  to  air 
safety,  we  are  contributing  and  will  be 
contributing  vast  sums  for  the  airports 
of  this  country  because  we  do  have  to 
have  gates  and  longer  runways.  We  also 
do  have  to  have  in  these  airports,  and 
small  airports  especially,  control  towers. 
That  is  r>art  of  the  building,  but  it  is  a 
part  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
contributing  to  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  landing  safety  and  a  matter  of  conges- 
tion at  the  airport. 

So  to  suggest  I  was  talking  about  the 
wrong  section  of  the  bill  because  the  mat- 
ter of  air  safety  is  surely  as  much  in- 
volved in  Improvement  in  the  airport,  I 
would  say  by  far  the  larger  part  of  money 
spent  in  this  progrsmi  will  be  in  expand- 
ing airport  facilities  to  handle  traffic  and 
prevent  endangering  life.  It  will  go  right 
up  to  the  gate.  It  will  go  beyond  the 
gate  and  to  the  control  tower  within  the 
building.  So  it  was  not  a  matter  of  mix- 
ing apples  and  oranges  because  it  Is  all 
a  part  of  safety. 

I  note  the  distinguished  Senator  keeps 
referring  to  the  principle  that  was  laid 
down  in  1961  as  if  that  were  outmoded 
now  with  the  requirements  we  have  to- 
day. I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
in  1968.  the  committee,  in  connection 
with  S.  3641,  filed  a  report.  There  again 
this  principle  was  laid  down.  I  wish  to 
quote  one  line  from  that  report: 

Continue  to  limit  Federal  grants  to  Items 
directly  related  to  safety. 

That  is  just  as  clear  language  as  one 
can  expect  to  have. 

I  also  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  President  in  his  message  is  quoted 
as  saying : 

Airport  terminal  buildings  are  a  respon- 
sibility of  local  airport  authorities. 

Again  in  his  letter  of  November  12. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  stated 
the  following: 

We  recognize  that  a  very  substantial  re- 
quirement exists  for  new  and  improved  ter- 
minals and  passenger  requiring  handling  fa- 
cilities. However,  we  do  not  believe  it  appro- 
priate for  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide grants-in-aid  for  their  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  shortly  want  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  on  the  committee  (Mr. 
Pbocty  )  for  a  moment,  but  I  just  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  this  is  imderstood.  It 
Is  not  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire objects  so  vehemently  to  this  one 
matter  of  baggage  facilities.  The  trouble 
is  that  once  you  breach  tlie  policy  and 
start  using  this  money  for  other  pur- 
poses, then  there  is  a  little  more  and  a 
little  more  and  a  little  more,  such  as  has 
taken  place  in  the  matter  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  At  least  for  the 
first  part  of  this  program.  I  feel  we 
should  maintain  the  principle  without 
exception  and  without  breaching  the 
wall;  that  the  money  should  be  devoted 
to  safety  and  to  nothing  that  does  not 
have  a  direct  connection  with  safety. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  PROtmr). 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  should  recognize  that  imder  existing 


law  all  terminal  assistance  must  be  re- 
lated to  safety— that  is,  control  towers, 
aprons,  and  facilities  of  that  nature. 

Last  year,  in  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  John  H.  Crooker,  Jr.,  who 
was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  answered  a  question 
relating  to  the  use  of  funds  for  terminal 
assistance  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
following  manner: 

Senator,  I  would  be  hopeful  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  would  not  be  used  for  terminal 
facilities  unless  in  some  discretionary  area 
where,  under  whatever  act  is  adopted,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  some 
funds  for  discretionary  use.  I  would  hope 
that  no  major  part  of  the  funds  would  be 
used  for  terminals,  and  that  most  would  be 
available  for  land,  paving,  and  safety  build- 
ings. 

I  think  that  tlie  logic  of  this  position 
has  l>een  made  most  effectively  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Most  of  us  recognize  that  there  is 
a  critical  need  to  expand  terminal  facil- 
ities at  some  of  oiu:  major  airports.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  many  of  these  terminals  are  ex- 
tremely profitable.  Many  are  earning  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  the  cities  and 
municipalities  where  they  are  located. 
Often  money  has  not  been  used  for  the 
development  of  airport  facilities.  Instead 
it  is  l)eing  used  for  progframs  completely 
imrelated  to  airports  or  even  transporta- 
tion. I  imderstand  that  in  at  least  one 
major  city  airport  profits  support  major 
segments  of  the  poverty  program.  While 
that  may  be  worthwhile  and  needed  I 
could  not  justify  granting  terminal 
funds  to  an  airport  that  would  simply 
siphon  them  off  for  programs  unrelated 
to  airports  and  airways.  Therefore,  until 
we  have  some  means  of  accurately  de- 
termining how  much  profit  these  major 
airports  realize,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
in  a  position  to  intelligently  determine 
real  needs  for  airport  terminal  assist- 
ance. 

I  included  in  my  individual  views  a  list 
of  15  major  airports  in  the  country  that 
showed  profits  after  deducting  all  costs 
for  operations  and  for  debt  services. 
These  profits  ranged  from  $337,500  to 
$10,478,000.  That  money  could  well  be 
used  for  the  expansion  of  terminal 
facilities. 

If  there  are  instances  where  a  munic- 
ipality is  unable  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities,  perhaps  we  can  justify  funds 
for  that  purpose.  However,  until  we  have 
made  an  exhaustive  study  to  determine 
the  income  from  these  terminal  facilities 
and  how  it  is  being  spent,  I  think  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  go  along  as  the 
committee  has  recommended. 

I  certainly  support  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  hope  very  much  it  will  be 
approved. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that 
©"Hare  Airport,  in  Chicago,  in  fiscal  year 
1969  resdized  something  in  excess  of 
$114,000  Income  from  pay  toilets  alone. 
Multiply  that  by  all  the  other  income- 
producing  facilities,  and  Senators  will 
understand  and  appreciate  that  a  tre- 
mendous income  is  being  derived  from 
terminal  facilities.  Some  of  the  income 
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from  profitable  terminal  facilities  should 
be  spent  by  the  municipalities  for  the 
improvement  of  those  facilities. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cook). 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  would  lilce 
to  sum  up  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  saying  that  I  am  delighted  that 
there  are  some  airports  in  the  country 
that  make  a  profit,  because  the  expansion 
program  they  are  looking  at  right  now 
will  take  ever)-  bit  of  that,  and  it  will  all 
be  utilized.  I  wish  OHare  Airport  could 
solve  all  its  problems  with  Uie  $114,000  it 
gets  from  pay  toilets,  but  it  cannot,  and 
it  is  not  doing  it.  So  much  money  is 
needed  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  im- 
mediate future  that  the  amounts  are 
rather  phenomenal. 

We  stand  here  and  we  say  that  we 
should  not  use  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose :  we  should  not  use  Federal  funds 
to  help  somebody  get  his  lusgage  after  he 
gets  off  an  airplane.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  for  the  first  time  that  when 
this  trust  fund  gets  into  operation,  it  \s 
not  going  to  be  Federal  funds;  it  is  going 
to  be  the  passengers'  funds,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  the  money  of  the  man  who 
owns  the  private  airplane  and  the  man 
who  pays  for  a  license  on  that  airplane. 
That  money  is  going  into  this  fund  spe- 
cifically for  that  purpose.  I  think  rather 
than  continue  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
spend  Federal  funds,  we  should  put  the 
matter  in  perspective  and  say  we  are 
really  gomg  to  spend  the  passengers' 
money,  and  it  is  the  passengers  who  will 
be  convenienced  when  they  get  off  the 
airplanes  and  go  into  the  terminals.  The 
answer  is  that  he  pays,  and  he  wants  to 
be  able  to  know  that  when  he  gets  into 
the  terminal  he  will  not  have  to  wait  30 
or  35  minutes  or  an  hour  to  get  his  lug- 
gage. I  think  that  is  what  we  are  look- 
ing at. 

II  the  airports  are  making  a  profit.  I 
say  they  are  going  to  need  ever>-  bit  of 
it,  because  this  body  just  got  through  ap- 
propriating sums  of  money  to  build  an 
SST.  They  will  build  it.  All  of  a  sudden 
they  are  going  to  be  ready  to  go  across 
the  country  and  land  at  an  airport  on 
the  east  coast  or  the  west  coast.  They 
are  going  to  say,  "Here  it  is.  You  have 
helped  build  it  and  helped  pay  for  it. 
Now  you  worry  what  you  will  do  with  all 
the  people  who  get  off  it." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  all  profits  realized  by  an  air- 
port should  be  spent  to  improve  airport 
facilities? 

Mr.  COOK.  They  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No.  I  undersUnd  that 
in  many  Instances  they  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  What  are  they  doing  with 
the  money? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  They  are  spending  it  for 
numerous  purposes  wholly  unrelated  to 
airport  facilities.  I  gave  a  good  example 
a  moment  ago  of  airport  profits  t>eing 
devoted  to  poverty  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  previously  placed  in 
the  Record  flgxires  showing  that  the  ma- 
jor airports  are  making  profits  ranging 
from  $337,500  to  $10,478,000.  ActuaUy. 
those   figures   should   have   been   from 


$337,685  to  $47.8  mUlion.  That  last  figure 
represents  the  profits  of  the  air  terminal 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  unless  and  until 
we  can  be  assured  that  the  profits  real- 
ized by  air  terminal  facilities  are  going 
to  be  devoted  to  terminal  oi»  airport  fa- 
cilities, we  would  be  extremely  imwise 
in  having  the  Federal  Government  move 
in  and  build  the  facilities  while  the  mu- 
nicipalities themselves  spend  the  profits 
from  tenninal  operations  for  purposes 
completely  unrelated  to  airport  facilities. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  can  only  reply  by  saying 
that  the  bill  sets  up  a  trust  fund.  This 
bill  almost  usurps  what  they  are  going 
to  derive  from  the  facilities.  The  bill 
comes  very  close  to  saying  to  the  airports 
and  the  communities  that  run  them. 
"We  have  taken  all  the  sources  of  reve- 
nue. If  you  want  something  done,  you 
have  to  match  it  with  50  percent."  I  com- 
pletely disagree  with  that,  because,  when 
somebody  takes  all  the  sources  of  reve- 
nue, then  they  should  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  something  about  It. 

I  cannot  quibble  about  the  Senator's 
figures  on  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity, but  I  would  suggest  that  that  profit 
probably  comes  from  a  multitude  of 
sources,  which  may  not  be  just  from  the 
airports  themselves.  Frankly,  if  they  are 
making  that  much  money,  they  should 
not  get  any  help  out  of  this  bill. 

But  there  are  many  airports  through- 
out the  country  that  should.  They  do 
need  it:  they  are  bonded  to  the  hilt,  and 
caimot  borrow  any  more  money.  We  are 
setting  up  a  program  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  in  existence  forever  more, 
and  saying  to  the  local  authorities.  "You 
have  got  to  come  up  with  50  percent  of 
the  costs." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  not  only  should 
not  receive  any  of  these  funds,  they  can- 
not, because  before  they  can  get  any 
funds,  the  Secretary  has  to  find  that 
there  is  no  other  way  they  could  reason- 
ably finance  the  pi-ogram.  So  they  could 
not  get  any  money  from  this  source  if 
they  wanted  to,  if  that  situation  exists. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  is  making  $47  million  a 
year  on  its  airports,  or  that  any  other 
airport  in  the  United  States  is  doing 
that.  Most  airports.  I  know,  are  losing 
money. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  say  that  if  they 
are  making  that  kind  of  profit,  that  is 
the  only  governmental  authority  in  New 
York  City  that  is  making  that  kind  of  a 
profit. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Ten  years  ago.  I  was  helping  pioneer 
the  first  program  for  aid  to  airports.  One 
would  think,  to  hear  this  debate,  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  did 
not  want  to  help  the  airports,  and  was 
trying  to  deprive  them  of  assistance. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
that  we  do  want  to  help  these  airports. 
I  agree  that  many  of  the  airports  in  this 
country  may  need  help,  and  I  want  to 
see  them  get  help. 

I  disagree  that  all  of  the  money  that 
is  going  into  this  program  Is  coming 


from  the  pocketa  of  the  passengers  on 
the  airlines  and  from  general  aviation 
and  other  air  traffic.  I  would  be  willing 
to  guarantee  that  our  friends  will  be 
back  here,  because  It  is  going  to  be  nec- 
essary to  supplement  these  funds  with 
appropriations  from  the  general  treas- 
uiA-  Those  of  us  who  sit  on  tlie  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  going  to  be  ex- 
pected to  supplement  them.  And.  as  fast 
as  we  can  overcome  these  problems, 
starting  with  safety,  no  one  will  be  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  to  see  that  adequate  aid  is 
given  to  the  airports. 

Now,  the  building  of  access  highways, 
the  providing  of  parking,  the  providing 
of  space,  the  providing  of  baggage  facili- 
ties, will  be  stupendous  problems  for  the 
municipalities  of  this  country,  and  we  all 
recognize  it.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  a  very  appealing 
amendment  and  a  very  just  one.  I  do 
not  wish  to  vote,  however,  simply  to  in- 
crease the  present  50  percent.  While 
I  think  that  the  matching  at  50  to  50 
is  a  pretty  stifT  requirement  in  this  bill, 
I  do  not  want  to  increase  it  as  long  as 
we  have  left  a  hole.  For  example,  this 
matter  of  saying  we  are  going  to  confine 
these  expenditures  to  safety  except  in 
the  matter  of  the  handling  of  baggage, 
to  me.  simply  means  that  next  year  we 
will  have  another  exception,  and  the 
year  after  another. 

So.  with  all  sympathy  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  airports.  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  proceed  with  caution.  This 
money  is  going  to  come  In  rather  slowly 
at  first,  because  of  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  in  the  first  planned  year  of  the 
program.  I  therefore,  want  to  see  that 
money  go  only  to  the  absolutely  press- 
ing problems. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  if  the  Senator  is. 

Mr  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESroXNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
■  No.  529  >  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.<;hire.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris>. 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HocHcs),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr. 
Harris)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow««) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  paired  writh  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  20. 
nays  69,  as  follows: 

[No.  63  Leg.) 


Aiken 

Allott 

B«llmon 

Brooke 

Byrd.  V». 

Case 

Cotton 


Allen 

Anderson 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cianston 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Pulbrlgbt 

Ooldwater 

OoodeU 

Oore 

Oravel 

Hart 

Hartke 


Baker 
Bayh 
Bennett 
Church 


TEAS— ao 

CurtU 

Dole 

Doznlnick 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hrusk* 

NAYS— <9 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MUIer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

MusUe 


Mathtas 

Murphy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Smith.  Maine 

Stevens 


Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Russell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


Fannin 
Harris 
Hughes 
Mundt 


Saxbe 
Smith.  UI. 
Tower 


So  Mr.  Cotton's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Texas  has  had  commercial  airline  service 
for  over  40  years.  On  May  26.  1926,  com- 
mercial air  mail  service  was  initiated  be- 
tween Dallas-Fort  Worth  and  Chicago. 
A  year  later  on  September  1,  1927,  air 
passenger  service  began  in  a  small  mono- 
plane between  Dallas  Love  Field  to  Kan- 
sas City  and  Chicago.  In  the  years  since 
that  time,  air  travel  has  become  a  com- 
mon thing  for  many  Texans.  Because  of 
the  distances  between  major  cities  in 
Texas,  over  600  miles  between  Dallas  and 
El  Paso  and  over  200  miles  between  Dal- 
las and  Houston,  for  example,  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation  has  be- 
come a  boon  to  my  fellow  Texans  whose 
livelihood  requires  them  to  travel. 

In  the  current  era,  Texas  has  one  of 
the  Nation's  10  busiest  airports  in  Dallas, 
one  of  the  Nation's  newest  airports  in 
Houston,  and  Is  now  constructing  the 
world's  largest  and  most  modern  airport 
between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth.  Texas 
is  served  by  10  domestic  airlines,  three 
foreign  airlines,  and  numerous  intra- 
state and  air-taxi  service  airlines.  Ac- 


cording to  the  Texas  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission, Texas  has  more  airports  than 
any  other  State.  In  1968,  the  most  recent 
year  that  I  have  statistics  for,  there  were 
approximately  215  public  airports  and 
650  private  air  strips  in  Texas.  This  type 
of  endeavor  assures  that  Texas  cities  wrill 
maintain  Texas'  leadership  in  the  field 
of  air  transportation. 

The  bill  now  pending  before  us,  H.R. 
14465,  will  help  to  do  two  very  important 
things.  First,  it  will  provide  for  nation- 
wide comprehensive  airport  and  airways 
development  planning.  Second,  it  sets  up 
a  trust  fund  similar  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  airport  development  grants. 
Presently,  airport  development  financing 
is  done  almost  completely  by  local  au- 
thorities. In  the  case  of  the  new  Dallas- 
Port  Worth  Regional  Airport,  the  tre- 
mendous revenue  required,  estimated  to 
be  over  a  billion  dollars  before  construc- 
tion had  begun,  has  had  to  be  raised  from 
the  sale  of  municipal  bonds.  Obviously, 
this  method  of  fimding  is  expensive  and 
undependable  and  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  provide  the  amounts  of  money 
which  would  be  required  in  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United  States  if 
we  are  to  develop  a  truly  modem  and 
safe  airport  and  airways  system. 

In  addition,  this  bill  also  adopts  a 
philosophy  similar  to  the  one  adopted 
by  the  highway  financing  system.  Part 
of  the  moneys  in  this  trust  fund  will 
come  from  taxes  levied  on  users  of  air- 
port and  airways  facilities.  Although  this 
will  mean  an  increased  burden  from 
some  people,  I  think  that  it  is  only  fair 
that  those  who  benefit  most  from  a  mod- 
em and  safe  airport  and  airways  system 
pay  a  part  of  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  this  system. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  have  done  a 
splendid  Job  in  reporting  this  complex 
and  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation 
to  the  Senate.  I  support  their  work  and 
I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  playing  a  kind  of  Russian  roulette 
in  attempting  to  handle  the  burgeoning 
air  traffic  at  airports  across  the  coimtry 
with  inadequate  facilities  and  insufficient 
personnel. 

This  is  a  most  dangerous  game,  be- 
cause if  it  is  lost,  not  just  one  person 
dies,  but  hundreds. 

Legislation  such  as  H.R.  14465,  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act, 
is  overdue,  and  I  shall  support  it. 

Air  passenger  miles  flown  in  this 
country  tripled  from  1960  to  1970,  but 
our  failure  to  furnish  adequate  facilities 
to  handle  this  traffic  has  caused  a  near 
collapse  of  the  system  in  some  areas. 

We  cannot  wait  until  we  have  a  catas- 
trophic airport  accident  to  msUce  needed 
improvements  in  our  airports  and  air- 
ways systems. 

Congested  airport  traffic  is  frustrating 
for  the  passenger,  for  airport  personnel, 
and  for  flight  crews,  and  this  alone  would 
be  ample  reason  for  improving  our  air 
sjrstems.  However,  the  growth  rate  of  air 
transportation,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  is  expected  to  remain  high,  and 
the  safety  of  the  millions  of  lives  in- 
volved must  now  be  considered.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  bring  our  facilities  up  to 


date  immediately  and  that  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  needs  of  the  future. 

To  those  who  say  we  cannot  afford 
such  a  system.  I  say  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  it.  We  need  it  not  only  for 
our  large  airports  and  huge  passenger 
planes,  but  we  also  need  to  modernize 
our  smaller  airports. 

This  need  for  expanded  and  improved 
facilities  at  both  large  and  small  instal- 
lations was  dramatically  illustrated  by  a 
tragic  accident  in  Connecticut  last  week. 

A  small  local  airline  which  shuttled 
passengers  between  New  London,  Conn., 
£md  New  York  City,  a  distance  of  about 
120  miles,  took  off  on  a  misty  morning 
for  New  York.  It  carried  three  passengers 
and  two  crewmen.  When  the  plane  ar- 
rived, Kennedy  Airport  was,  as  usual, 
crowded,  and  the  plane  was  forced  to 
circle  the  airport  for  atx>ut  one-half  hour. 

The  pilot  requested  instructions  to 
land  several  times,  but  was  told  each  time 
he  could  not  be  accommodated.  Finally, 
his  fuel  running  low,  he  decided  to  fly 
back  to  Connecticut  to  try  to  land  his 
plane  there.  The  plane  flew  beck  to  New 
Haven  tmd  requested  permission  to  land. 
But,  by  this  time,  the  fog,  which  had 
been  only  a  slight  mist  2  hours  before, 
had  rolled  in  off  Long  Island  Soimd  and 
it  had  thickened  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  blanketed  the  entire  Connecticut  coast. 
Because  the  New  Haven  airport  possesses 
no  facilities  for  instrument  landing,  the 
plane  could  not  land  there.  The  pilot 
was  forced  to  fly  back  out  over  Xong 
Island  Sound  in  an  attempt  to  make  it 
back  to  New  London.  It  is  a  short  journey 
of  about  40  miles.  But  the  plane  never 
reached  its  destination.  It  crashed  some- 
where in  the  waters  of  the  sound.  While 
the  wreckage  has  been  foimd,  to  date  no 
sign  of  the  five  people  aboard  the  plane 
has  been  discovered. 

This  tragedy  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

If  small  airports  such  as  New  Haven's 
had  been  eligible  for  grants  to  install 
adequate  air  navigational  devices,  this 
plane  which  was  shuttled  up  and  down 
the  Coimecticut  coast,  could  have  landed 
safely. 

For  years,  I  have  felt  a  little  like 
Cassandra  as  I  have  sought  to  secure  in- 
strument landing  systems  and  air  traffic 
control  towers  for  Trumbull  Airport 
at  Groton  and  other  airports  through- 
out the  State.  In  September  of  1965,  I 
remember  asking  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate: 

Must  we  wait  for  an  airplane  to  crash  Into 
one  of  Groton'8  apartment  complexes,  or 
must  we  lose  a  contingent  of  Navy  men 
en  route  to  or  from  the  United  States  Sub- 
marine Base  before  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  will  act? 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer,  for  indeed 
a  tragedy  has  occurred. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of 
improving  and  expanding  our  airports, 
let  us  make  our  air  systems  adequate  to 
handle  the  planes  of  the  1970's,  and  let 
us  look  forward  to  providing  facilities 
for  the  even  larger  planes  and  the  even 
larger  passenger  and  freight  loads  of  the 
coming  years. 

We  have  the  technical  know-how  to 
handle  our  air  traffic  safely  and  effi- 
ciently. It  is  time  we  began  to  do  so. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
RIGHT  HONORABLE  LORD  BARN- 
EY. MEMBER  OP  THE  BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  have  the  attenUon  of  the  Senate 
for  a  moment,  we  have  with  us  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor  from  Great  Britain,  a 
Moml)er  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  for- 
merly a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  has  served  in  both  Houses  for 
more  than  40  years. 

He  Is  one  of  the  senior  Members  of 
tlie  British  Parliament. 

I  refer  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Bamby  who  is  standing  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  at  this  moment. 

I  merely  want  Senators  to  know  who 
he  is,  and  to  introduce  him  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber. 

Because  of  his  long  service  in  Parlia- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  the 
senior  Member  of  Parliament  or  not;  but 
he  is,  just  about. 

May  I  ask  Lord  Bamby  to  rise  and  be 
recognized. 

(Applause.  Senators  rising.! 


amend  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  funds  and  authori- 
ties to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals  to  needy  children  not  now 
being  reached. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2523)  to  amend  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  program  of  assistance  ;mder 
that  act  for  commimity  mental  health 
centers  and  facilit  es  for  the  treatment 
of  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  to  es- 
tablish programs  for  mental  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2809)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health,  proj- 
ect grants  for  graduate  training  in  pub- 
lic health  and  traineeships  for  profes- 
sional public  health  personnel. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11702)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  and  extend  the 
provisions  relating  to  a.ssistance  to  medi- 
cal libraries  and  related  instrumentali- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  14733)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  the  program  of 
assistance  for  health  services  for  domes- 
tic migrant  agricultural  workers  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11651)  to 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14465 •  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  the  Nation  s  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tem, for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  one-half  hour  on  all 
amendments  to  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest.   „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  U  with- 
drawn.   

WIRETAPS  ARE  PAYING  OFF 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday.  I  inserted  in  the  Cohcrbs- 
siONAL  Record  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  •$500,000  in  Heroin 
Seized,  21  Arrested  in  Police  Sweep." 

According  to  the  newspaper  report,  the 
detection  of  the  narcotics  and  those  ap- 
prehended as  a  result  of  the  discovery 
all  occurred  by  reason  of  the  tapping  of 
telephone  wires  of  some  of  those  who 
were  later  arrested.  In  other  words,  as  a 
result  of  the  law  we  passed  in  1968.  title 
III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act.  by 
using  the  tool  provided  by  that  title,  an- 
other sweeping  raid  and  a  blow  against 
the  narcotics  peddler  was  struck. 

In  todays  Washington  Dally  News, 
there  is  published  an  editorial  relating  to 
this  wholesale  arrest.  It  Is  entiUed  "Wire- 
tap Payoff."  It  is  an  InteresUng  editcjrial 
supporting  the  law,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows : 

WniETAP  Patoit 

Local  police  and  federml  agenta  tlmultane- 
ouslv  raided  15  addreaaee  here  Tuesday,  ar- 
rested 26  alleged  dope  peddJera  and  conns- 
cated  heroin  said  to  be  worth  SI  mllUon,  not 
to  mention  some  cocaine,  marijuana  and  a 
dozen  guns. 

The  district  attorney  said  the  police  haul 
W1.1  a  "major  blow"  to  the  narcoUcs  rackets 
In  the  nation*  capital,  and  led  to  Informa- 
tion about  dope  traffic  along  the  Baat  Coast. 
These  arrests  wont  dry  up  the  racket,  but 
they  will  help. 

The  wUe'ao  provision  In  the  1968  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  haa  been  sparingly  used, 
as  It  should  be  But  lU  use  In  this  case  turned 
out  to  be  Invaluable,  according  to  police. 

When  Congress  passed  this  law.  U  was  de- 
cried by  many  who  claimed  it  was  an  tin- 
constltuUonal  "invasion  of  privacy." 

But  we  think  ■invading"  the  privacy  of  a 
dope  peddler  la  incomparably  Ulfllng  when 
we  coatemplale  the  frightful  afflictions  which 
result  fr;m  narcotics  addiction. 

The  "major  blow"  struck  air.tlnst  the  dope 
racket  here  also  is  a  major  blow  against  the 


robberies  committed  by  addicts  desperate  for 
funds  with  which  to  buy  more  dope.  It  to  a 
blow  to  save  the  health  and  lives  of  those 
who  are  suckered  into  this  vicious  habit. 

We  can  only  hope  that  what  has  happened 
here  will  happen  again  and  again  and  again, 
wherever  the  dope  racket  flourishes.  And 
where  wiretapping  will  assist  in  this  cleanup, 
more  power  to  It. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
If  he  can  give  us  some  idea  of  what  he 
has  in  mind  in  terms  of  business  for  the 
Senate  for  the  rest  of  today,  and  tlic 
rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
respon''.  to  tlie  question  raised  by  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  and 
acting  minority  leader. 

It  was  the  leadership's  intention,  fol- 
lowing disposal  of  tlie  pending  legislation, 
to  take  up  the  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  amendment  and  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Fol- 
lowing that,  to  take  up  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Rural  Electrincation  Act  of  1936. 

However.  I  have  been  informed  In  no 
uncertain  terms  that  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  take  up  there  measures  imme- 
diatelv  following  the  disposal  of  the 
pending  legislation.  Thus,  it  is  the  joint 
leaderships  intention  to  take  up,  imme- 
diately following  the  disposal  of  the 
pending  legislatic  n.  the  HEW  appropiia- 
tion  bUl. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  Senate  has 
given  Its  pledge  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Extension  Act  will  be  reported  to  the  cal- 
endar on  March  1  and  that  at  that  time 
It  will  become  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  the  re- 
port on  HEW  will  be  ready  in  a  few  min- 
utes, but  I  do  not  believe  that  all  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Appropriations  Committee 
involved  would  be  quite  ready  for  any  in- 
depth  discussion  of  the  amendments  to- 
day. But.  if  we  could  lay  it  before  the 
Senate  today  and  let  the  membership 
know  that  it  will  be  considered  tomorrow, 
we  could  then  start  work  on  aU  the 
amendments  and  aU  of  ite  aspects.  I 
think  that  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  joint  leadership 
has  discussed  this  matter.  That  is  what 
we  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader  to  have 
us  come  In  early  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  has  already 
been  ordered.  We  come  in  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  bill  is  not  com- 
pleted tomorrow,  then  we  will  have  to 
vote  on  Saturday? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Quite  possibly. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (HJl.  14465)  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
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ment  of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway 
system,  for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  for  a  imanlmous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  about  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  May  I  have 
the  attention  of  all  Senators? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  time 
on  the  first  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DOMINICK)  be  limited  to  one  hour 
and  a  half,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ;  and  that  all  time  on  each  sub- 
sequent amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  or  whom- 
ever he  may  designate  in  opposition 
thereto. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  amendments  to 
the  amendment  we  will  need  1  hour,  too. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Can  we 
not  make  it  one-half  hour? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There 
may  not  be  any. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  that 
all  time  on  each  motion,  substitute  or 
amendment  thereto,  except  a  motion  to 
table,  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  line  3,  strike  out  '-iseg"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  60,  line  20,  strike  out  "1970 
through  1979"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"1971  through  1980". 


On  page  60.  line  26,  strike  out  "1970 
through  1979"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1971 
through  1980". 

On  page  61,  line  6.  strike  out  "1970  through 
1979"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1971 
through  1980". 

On  page  88.  line  22.  strike  "1969"  an^  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  89,  line  2,  strike  out  "1069"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  89.  line  9,  strike  out  "1969"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  89.  line  16,  strike  out  "1969"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  89,  line  24.  strike  out  "1969"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  90,  line  4,  strike  out  "1969"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  90,  line  10,  strike  out  "1969"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  90,  line  16,  strike  out  "1969"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  91.  line  1,  strike  out  "1969"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  simply  one  of  a 
technical  nature  only. 

This  amendment  would  simply  make 
appropriate  date  changes  throughout  the 
first  three  titles  of  the  bill,  H.R.  14465, 
so  as  to  conform  with  title  IV,  and  take 
into  accoimt  the  fact  that  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  but  4  short  months  away. 

For  example  the  first  date  change  from 
1969  to  1970  on  page  46  simply  changes 
the  title  of  the  act  from  the  "Airport 
and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1969" 
to  the  "Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970." 

I  understand  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    631 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  521.    

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

After  line  3,  page  143,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Thatr  section  601  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"  'Downed  Aircraft  Rescue  Transmitters 

"'(d)  Minimum  standards  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  Include  a  requirement 
that  downed  aircraft  rescue  transmitters 
shall  be  Installed— 

"  '(1)  on  any  aircraft  for  use  In  air  cwn- 
merce,  the  manufacture  of  which  Is  com- 
pleted, or  which  Is  Imported  Into  the  United 
States,  after  six  months  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection; 

"  '(2)  on  any  aircraft  used  In  air  tranajwr- 
tatlon  after  two  years  following  such  date; 
and 

"  '(3)  on  any  aircraft  used  in  air  commerce 
after  five  years  following  such  date."* 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
printed  amendment  is  on  every  Senator's 
desk. 

I  yield  myself  10  mintues  to  explain 
the  amendment.  It  may  take  a  little  more 
time.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  very  long. 
I  hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
accept  the  amendment.  If  he  is  not  go- 
ing to  accept  it  and  can  so  indicate  now, 
we  might  as  well  get  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  hear  what  the  Senator 
has  to  say. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  has  been  put  into  amendment 
form.  It  was  an  original  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MAGNUSON)  and  me  several  years  ago 
and  again  in  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress. It  has  not  had  any  hearings.  How- 
ever, despite  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
had  any  hearings,  I  think  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  this  is  perfectly 
clear. 

For  years  now,  we  have  had  general 
aviation  aircraft  go  down  either  for  me- 
chanical reasons  or  t>ecause  of  weather 
or  pilot  error  or  whatever  other  reason  it 
might  have  been. 

Immediately  upon  that  happening,  and 
when  it  is  discovered  that  they  have  not 
arrived  where  they  intended  to  go,  search 
and  rescue  efforts  are  then  started.  Then 
someone  has  to  find  out  where  they  are. 
And  they  have  continued  these  efforts 
and  have  spent  many  flying  hours  in  do- 
ing so.  They  have  lost  people  in  the  proc- 
ess of  air  rescue  efforts.  It  has  happened 
all  over  the  coimtry. 

The  cost  in  t^ms  of  money  to  the  tax- 
payers for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  and  the  cost  in  terms  of  how 
many  lives  of  people  who  have  not  been 
foimd  has  been  absolutely  extraordinary. 

I  think  in  order  to  put  the  matter  In 
perspective,  I  ought  to  give  some  fig- 
ures. 

Starting  in  1961,  when  inadequate  rec- 
ords were  being  kept,  two  airplanes  were 
reported  down.  Both  of  them  were  in 
California,  or  one  might  have  been  in 
California  or  Oregon.  Pour  persons  were 
on  board.  They  have  never  been  found, 
neither  the  airplanes  nor  the  people. 

In  1962,  when  further  effort  was  made 
along  tiiis  line  in  the  way  of  keeping 
records,  11  aircraft  were  reported  down. 
They  have  never  been  f  oimd.  There  were 
16  persons  on  board. 

In  1963,  five  aircraft  were  reported 
down.  There  were  10  people  missing. 

In  1964,  four  airplanes  and  five  people 
were  involved. 

In  1965,  13  airplanes  and  22  people 
were  involved. 

In  1966,  13  airplanes  and  20  people 
were  involved. 

In  1967,  12  airplanes  and  23  people 
were  involved. 

The  most  information  I  have  got  for 
1968  is  that  18  aircraft  and  38  people 
were  involved. 

We  do  not  have  the  figures  for  1969. 

I  think  we  can  see  the  problem  this 
creates  not  only  In  terms  of  rescue  ef- 
forts Involved  in  going  in  to  try  to  find 
these  airplanes,  but  also  the  cost  in  hu- 
man misery.  Every  family  of  each  per- 
son who  has  been  reported  down  simply 
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finds  that  It  Is  tai  •  position,  legally 
speaking,  where  it  has  a  Dussing  relative 
of  one  form  or  another. 

In  many  SUtes.  the  estate  is  Ued  up 
for  over  7  years  because  there  is  no 
presumption  of  death  until  the  7 -year 
period  has  gone  by.  They  cannot  do 
anything  about  the  esUte  or  about  the 
property  situation. 

In  the  meanwhUe.  they  do  not  know 
where  the  missing  persons  are.  whether 
they  are  injured  or  dead,  or  whether 
they  have  simply  disappeared  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own. 

From  1961  to  1968.  there  have  been 
a  total  of  78  aircraft  which  have  toUlly 
disappeared  with  139  people  on  board, 
despite  all  the  rescue  efforts  that  have 
been  made. 

What  expense  Is  involved?  What  does 
this  mean  in  terms  of  people?  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  here  immediately.  How- 
ever. I  have  put  them  In  the  Rkcosd  be- 
fore. Reciting  from  memory  only,  from 
1961  to  1965  the  cost  to  the  general  tax- 
payer in  terms  of  the  cost  of  operating 
Uie  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery 
Service  was  $59  million. 

These  are  just  the  search  and  rescue 
efforts  that  have  been  made  that  we 
know  of.  And  In  many  cases  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  has  volimtarily  carried  the 
whole  load  and  not  even  turned  in  the 
cost  of  their  gasoline  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  have  some  news  items  here  which 
I  think  are  pretty  Interesting. 

Here  is  one  of  November  14.  1969.  It 
is  entitled.  "It  Was  Terrible:  Horror  of 
5  Crash-Stranded  Days  Told."  The  ar- 
ticle was  from  Nevada  City.  Calif.  It  de- 
scribes the  people  who  were  talking 
from  hospital  beds  where  this  woman 
and  her  husband  were  5  days  in  the  air- 
craft waiting  for  someone  to  come  and 
rescue  them. 

Here  is  another  article  entitled,  "Col- 
orado CAP  Wing  Halts  Search  for  Light 
Plane."  It  teOs  of  a  missing  light  plane 
reported  down  between  Denver  and 
Grand  Junction.  It  does  not  say  how 
long  this  search  went  on. 

I  have  another  article  entitled,  "CAP's 
Search  for  Airplane  Is  Continuing."  This 
refers  to  the  airplane  being  down  be- 
tween  Denver  and  Grand  Junction. 

I  have  another  article  entitled.  "Two 
Weeks  in  Plane  Wreckage:  Error  In 
Search  Saves  Two."  The  people  had 
been  stranded  for  2  weeks. 

These  are  all  1969  clippings  that  I 
have  kept.  I  have  here  an  editorial  from 
one  of  the  papers  entitled,  "Protect  Pi- 
lots From  Themselves." 

I  have  another  clipping  entitled,  "Area 
Men  Object  of  CAP  Hunt." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  and  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  D&lly  News, 
Nov.  14.  1M0| 
Ho«mo«  or  5  CBAaR-9rmAin»o  Days  Tolo 
NzvAOA  Crrr.  Calif  ,  Hovember  14.— "Mar- 
vin wms  very  ttrong,  be  haiMUed  the  controls 
MHl  pulled  vm  out,  btit  w«  went  down  again 
.  .  .  lower  and  lower.  I  prayed  to  Ood  to  save 


Anita  Mller.  23.  (poke  eofOy  from  a  hos- 
pital bed.  A  few  feet  away  her  husbivnd  Mar- 
vin. 25.  mvimbled  thru  the  wlrea  binding  his 
broken  Jaw:  "It  wasn't  the  plane'a  fault." 

The  Vancouver.  Wash.,  couple,  en  route 
from  Rrno.  Nev  ,  to  Disneyland  near  Ana- 
heim. Calif.,  crashed  last  Friday  on  a  moun- 
tainside and  survived  five  days  on  melted 
snow  and  dried  soup. 

They  were  rescued  after  Mr.  MUer  strug- 
gled eight  nUles  thru  foot-deep  snow  with  a 
broken  ankle,  jaw  and  wrist  to  a  mountain 
resort. 

We  crashed  and  I  looked  up  and  here  I 
was  and  I  was  all  right,  and  I  turned  to  Mar- 
vin and  I  said.  Honey,  lets  get  out  of  here," 
she  said. 

But  her  husband  waa  unconscious. 
"I   looked   around   and   there  a   few    feet 
away  was  a  cabin.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
get  out  of  the  plane:  I  waa  all  pinned  in." 
Mrs  Mller  said. 

"I  came  back  for  Marvin.  He  waa  out.  he 
couldn't  hear  what  I  said.  I  helped  blm  Into 
the  cabin. 

"He  scared  me  so  because  the  blood  was 
Just  running  out  of  hU  ear.  It  was  terrible. 
He  Just  kept  saying.  'What  happened?' 
■ciLT  ma 
•  I  helped  him  Into  the  cabin.  When  we 
got  m,  there  was  a  stove.  I  pulled  paper  from 
the  wall.  I  had  some  matches  1  puUed  out 
the  cupboard  and  shelves  and  burned  every 
piece  of  wood  I  could." 

Mr.  Mller  was  delirious  for  a  day.  while 
bis  wife  melted  snow  in  a  soft  drink  can  and 
prepared  dried  soup.  On  the  second  day.  he 
recovered. 

Por  three  days  the  couple  stayed  close  to 
the  cabin.  They  burned  an  abandoned  build- 
ing at  one  point  to  attract  rescuers  but  no- 
body noUced.  despite  the  fact  one  plane 
came  so  close  to  the  crash  site  "we  could 
have  hit  It  with  a  rock." 

On  Wednesday.  Mr.  Mller  set  out  to  seek 
help  and  was  found  wandering  along  the 
roadside  about  two  mile*  from  Sierra  City, 
a  mountain  village. 

A  sheriffs  rescue  vehicle  then  went  In  to 
bring  out  Mrs.  Mller. 

CoLoaAOO  CAP  WiMG  Halts  Seakch  roa 
Licirr  Plans 

The  Colorado  Wing  of  th«  ClvU  Air  Patrol 
(CAP)  Sunday  night  called  off  Its  search  for 
a  missing  light  plane  piloted  by  a  Grand 
Junction.  Colo.,  man  because  of  a  lack  of 
leads. 

The  plane,  a  Cessna  190  flown  by  Glenn 
Scott.  69.  vanished  Oct.  31  on  a  tllght  from 
Denver  to  Grand  Junction.  Capt.  Harlan 
Cook,  CAP  Information  officer,  said  Scott  bad 
100  hours  of  flying  experience. 

Cook  said  the  search  will  be  reopened  If 
new  leads  are  fotind. 

During  the  first  weekend  of  the  bunt, 
planes  were  kept  on  the  ground  by  bad 
weather.  But  fair  weather  made  the  search 
a  full-scale  effort  every  day  last  week,  with 
as  many  as  15  planes  and  35  ground  parties 
participating  each  day. 

The  planes  systematically  covered  a  wide 
area  along  the  entire  probable  flight  path 
of  the  missing  plane.  Cook  said  the  CAP'S 
effort  was  hampered  by  new  snow,  which 
totaled    19   inches   In   much   of    the   search 


CAP'S    SEASCH    rO«    AOtTLAMa    U    CONTlNtJlNO 

The  Colorado  Civil  Air  Patrol  continued 
Saturday  lu  search  for  a  small  aircraft  be- 
lieved down  between  Denver  and  Grand 
Junction. 

The  green  Cessna  160.  piloted  by  Glen 
Scott  of  Grand  Junction  and  bearing  the 
number  6093S.  left  Denver  for  Grand  Junc- 
tion at  10:15  am.  Friday.  The  aircraft  car- 
ried 3>4  hours  of  fuel  for  the  ai^-hotu-  fUght. 
the  CAP  said. 

The    air   search,    headed    by    mission    co- 


ordinator MaJ.  Gene  Wlrth,  will  resume  when 
weather  permits.  MeanwhUe,  ground  parties 
are  conUnulng  their  search  to  the  Winter 
Park  area. 

Two  Wkks  in  Plans  Wbtckace;   Enitoa  in 
Search  Saves  Two 

Jackson,  Calif. — Two  men  who  spent  two 
weeks  In  the  wreckage  of  a  light  plane 
with  the  body  of  the  pilot  are  safe  today  be- 
cause of  an  erroneous  smoke  report  and  the 
determination  of  friends. 

Neither  Eugene  Ebell.  33.  nor  Robert  Staar. 
17.  suffered  major  Injury  from  the  Jan.  11 
crash  or  their  15  days  without  food.  Pilot 
Donald  Shaver  was  killed  In  the  crash  In 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

Ebell  had  chartered  the  plane  in  Fresno, 
the  hometown  of  all  three  men.  to  fly  to 
Elko.  Nev.,  to  pick  up  the  body  of  an  uncle 
who  was  to  be  burled  In  Fresno.  Staar,  a 
friend  of  the  pilot,  went  along  for  the  ride. 

Ebell  said  the  pilot  tried  to  turn  back  over 
the  Sierra  Nevada  because  the  plane's  wings 
were  Icing  but.  In  turning,  the  plane  lost  too 
much  altitude  and  crashed. 

Ebell  and  Staar  were  rescued  by  helicopter 
yesterday  from  a  rugged  canyon  36  miles  east 
of  Jackson  after  Staar  was  spotud  from  the 
air. 

They  said  they  had  heard  and  seen  search 
planes  regularly,  but  none  came  far  enough 
up  the  mountains  to  see  them.  The  crash 
Bite  was  near  the  7.000-foot  level  of  the 
Sierra  about  ISO  miles  east  of  San  Francisco. 

Staar  set  out  Sunday  to  get  help. 

At  the  same  time,  searchers  shifted  their 
aerial  hunt  to  the  east  because  of  an  ap- 
parently erroneous  report  of  smoke.  On  their 
way  to  the  area  yesterday,  Doyle  Hawkins 
and  helicopter  pilot  George  Wureburg  spot- 
ted Staar  beside  a  log  where  he  bad  slept 
overnight  after  walking  3  '^^  miles. 

As  many  as  30  planes  a  day  had  searched 
the  Sierra  for  the  wreckage  the  flrnt  week, 
then  gave  up.  Friends  and  relatlvea  of  the 
missing  men  coUecud  $1,400  and  hired  the 
helicopter  last  Friday  to  continue  the  aerial 
hunt. 

Doctors  at  Amador  Hospital  said  the  sur- 
vivors were  treated  for  exposure  and  minor 
frostbite.  El>ell  also  bad  some  crushed  ribs. 

PaoTSCT  Pilots  Feom  Themselves 

The  whlt«  vastneas  of  Corona  Pass 
stretched  onward  for  mllea  beneath  search 
planes  Sunday  that  pored  over  Its  bleakness 
In  search  of  a  small  private  plane  that  ended 
lU  last  flight  Friday  with  a  deathly  plung« 
Into  a  mounlAlnalde. 

Finally,  after  hours  at  looking,  a  plane 
spotted  a  clump  of  darkness   In  the  snow. 

A  few  hours  later,  ground  crews  pulled 
the  bodies  of  a  California  couple  from  the 
wreckage. 

The  plane  apparently  crashed  shortly  after 
takeoff  from  Stapleton  Field  In  Denver  at 
10:16  am.  Friday. 

Tet  searchers  were  faced  with  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  combing  hundreds  of  square 
mUes  encomp€is8lng  the  flight  pattern  filed 
by  the  plane's  pilot. 

This  time,  there  were  no  survivors.  But 
there  have  been  other  time*  when  ther* 
were.  And  there  will  be  a«her«. 

Current  leglslaUon  proposed  by  U.S.  Sen. 
Peter  Domlnlck  and  State  Rep.  Ted  Bryant 
can  eliminate  the  ever  present  danger  al 
persons  surviving  a  crash  only  to  die  of  es- 
povure  or  lack  of  medical  aid. 

Mandatory  installation  of  crash  locater 
beacons,  small  b«ttery  powered  pieces  at 
equipment  that  shoot  out  a  lifs  saving  beam, 
would  end  the  hours,  days  and  months  of 
waiting  for  help  that  have  cart  many  their 
lives. 

The  pilot  of  the  plane  that  craohed  Friday 
had  at  leaat  filed  a  fUght  pattern  that  led 
searchers  to  the  crash  site  in  a  relatively 
abort  time.  Others  have  never  been  found. 
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But,  had  a  funcUonlng  crash  locater  beacon 
been  aboard,  the  crash  could  have  been 
found  In  a  matter  of  short  hours.  And  any 
survivors  covild  have  been  rescued. 

Despite  the  apparent  need  for  required 
rescue  equipment,  there  looms  a  Wggw.  more 
complex  Issue  that  could  be  combined  with 
material  equipment  not  only  to  save  Uves 
after  crashes,  but  to  prevent  crashes. 

Colorado's  mountains  have  for  years 
claimed  the  lives  of  pilots  who  have  had 
too  little,  or  no  experience,  In  traversing 
them. 

The  intricacies  of  mountain  flying,  par- 
ticularly m  single  engine  planes.  Is  too  ap- 
parent to  the  aUte  residents  who  read 
almost  weekly  of  another  pilot  who  "thought 
he  could  make  It." 

One  does  not  receive  a  second  chance  when 
attcfnpUng  to  dlmb  over  13.000  foot  peaks 
while  being  pulled  from  below  by  unpredict- 
able down  drafts. 

So  the  essence  of  air  safety  poInU  In  more 
tlian  one  direcUon.  It  la  time  meaningful 
legUUtlon  began  to  probe  eflecUvely  all  the 
jjoeslblllUes. 

And  a  pertinent  direction  should  be  that 
of  specialized  training  for  persons  who  at- 
tempt to  navigate  the  Rocky  Mountains 
from  the  air.  Without  thU  special  training, 
defttb  f  rotn  the  skies  will  continue. 

AaxA  Men  Object  or  CAP  Hunt 

Members  of  the  Colorado  Wing  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  (CAP)  Friday  Joined  a  three-state 
■earch  for  a  missing  plane  carrying  three 
Denver-area  men  on  a  flight  from  Denver  to 
EI  Paso,  Tex. 

The  men,  aU  Martin  Co.  engineers,  were 
IdenUfled  as  Ted  B.  Jones.  35,  of  6591  S. 
Marlon  St..  Arapahoe  County,  the  pilot;  Eu- 
gene W.  Barker.  38.  of  60«5  Juniper  St..  Bow 
>Car.  and  William  DeVoB,  43,  of  3453  W. 
Bowles  Ave.,  Uttleton. 

Capt.  Harlan  Cook.  Colorado  CAP  Informa- 
tion otaetT.  said  they  took  off  from  Stapleton 
IntemaUonal  Airport  at  11:16  pm.  Wednes- 
day and  were  to  arrive  in  E3  Paso  at  2 :  15  a  Jn. 
Thursday. 

He  said  no  report  of  the  plane,  a  two-en- 
gine Cessna  310,  had  been  received  since  take- 
ofT.  Cook  said  It  was  reported  that  they  were 
going  on  a  fishing  trip  In  the  vicinity  of 
Navarro,  NJ(. 

Cook  said  12  CAP  aircraft  and  three  ground 
parties  began  the  Colorado  phase  of  the  hunt 
early  Friday  on  a  full-scale  basis.  Colorado 
units  did  their  first  searching  Thuraday 
afternoon,  along  with  CAP  personnel  In  New 
Mexico  and  Texas. 

Cook  said  the  Colorado  searchers  Friday 
were  concentrating  on  the  probable  flight 
course  between  Stapleton  and  Pueblo.  Colo. 
The  missing  plane  was  to  have  passed  over  or 
near  Pueblo,  and  Las  Vegas  and  Corona.  N.M. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  officials 
In  Denver  said  severe  icing  conditions  existed 
on  the  missing  plane's  flight  course  at  the 
time  It  was  In  the  air. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  am  I  trying  to 
do  by  this  amendment?  I  am  trying  to 
say  that  original  general  aviation  air- 
craft when  they  are  manufactured  must 
have  on  them  a  locator  beacon.  When 
they  go  down,  it  antomatically  emits  a 
signal.  And  anyone  tuned  in  on  this  sig- 
nal, which  is  either  121.5  or  243.0,  can 
home  in  on  the  transmitter  and  find  it 
witliln  a  matter  of  minutes.  To  give  an 
example  of  whether  or  not  it  works,  we 
had  a  test  outside  of  Aspen,  Colo.,  at  a 
time  when  I  happened  to  be  flying  my 
ovra  airplane.  I  was  notified  a  test  was 
going  to  be  made.  I  did  not  have  a  hom- 
ing beacon  of  that  frequency  I  could  use. 
I  had  a  general  Idea  where  I  was  going  to 
be.  somewhere  near  this  Aspen.  Colo., 
mountainous  terrain.  I  tuned  in  and  by 


simply  using  the  volume  amtrol  on  my 
receiver,  using  this  signal,  within  15  min- 
utes I  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  where  it  was  and  I  did  not  have  a 
homing  beacon.  The  method  simply  is 
that  when  the  search  plane  goes  away 
from  it,  it  disappears  and  when  the 
search  plane  comes  toward  it.  it  increases 
in  volume  and  so  you  can  locate  where 
the  particular  instrument  is. 

The  objections  we  have  had  to  this 
particular  proposal  largely  have  been 
from  those  people  who  say  this  type  re- 
quirement should  not  be  mandatory,  that 
It  should  be  voluntary.  The  difficulty 
with  that  is  that  all  pilots,  including  my- 
self, are  basically  optimistic.  One  has  to 
be  optimistic  if  he  is  in  politics,  if  he  is 
a  flyer,  or  if  he  is  in  the  mining  game; 
otherwise  no  one  would  go  into  them. 
One  has  to  figure  he  is  going  to  win.  This 
Is  especially  true  in  being  a  pilot.  So 
they  have  not  put  in  this  equipment. 

There  have  been  proposals  by  the  FAA 
that  they  be  required  over  areas  such  as 
the  desert  or  large  bodies  of  water.  If 
that  method  is  going  to  be  followed  the 
difficulty  is  there  would  have  to  be  an 
army  of  inspectors  to  enforce  it.  In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
trying  to  find  out  where  they  could  be 
picked  up  and  returned  again;  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  possible  to  orient  the 
rental  instrument — in  other  words, 
whether  they  are  in  proper  working  con- 
dition when  they  are  rented. 

The  estimated  cost  at  the  present  time 
of  installing  these  instnmients  as  new 
equipment  In  aircraft  is  between  $250 
and  $300  per  airplane.  If  someone  is  buy- 
ing a  new  airplane,  and  they  are  sold 
every  day,  the  cost  of  $250  to  $350  could 
be  relatively  easily  absorbed,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, by  the  manufacturer  so  it  would 
not  be  very  much  of  a  cost  increase;  and 
if  it  is  not  absorbed.  In  terms  of  lifesav- 
Ing  devices  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  dif- 
ference In  whether  a  pilot  buys  the  air- 
plane or  not.  All  one  would  have  to  do  is 
go  down  once  and  have  this  signal  work 
and  he  will  know  how  inuiortant  this 
signal  is  to  anyone  in  the  airplane  or  to 
the  families  they  have  left  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  a  couple 
of  other  points  that  I  wish  to  make  and 
then  I  shall  reserve  the  remainder  of 

my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  additionsd  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  4 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  I  have  been  Inter- 
ested in  this  matter.  The  amount  the 
Senator  mentioned  is  the  present  going 
price.  However,  we  had  some  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  If  this  was  going  to 
be  more  widely  used  then  they  would  be 
able  to  bring  the  cost  down  and  as  they 
have  more  orders  of  this  type,  the 
manufacturers,  whoever  they  may  be, 
would  be  able  to  produce  these  much, 
much  cheaper. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  would  be  in- 
stalled as  standard  equipment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  had  information  from  some 
people  who  have  been  in  to  see  me  on  this 
matter  because  I  have  been  very  active  on 
it,  and  they  hope  to  get  it  down  to  $50. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  testimony  we 
had  was  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to 
sharpen  up  the  focus  on  this  point,  I  re- 
call that  when  transponders  first  became 
available  for  private  aircraft,  the  price 
was  $3,500.  Now  that  they  are  becoming 
mandatory  and  can  be  more  or  less  mass 
produced,  they  are  being  offered  for 
imder  $1,000. 

Knowing  something  about  the  elec- 
tronics involved  in  a  locator  beacon  such 
as  this,  I  feel  certain  that  when  they 
are  required  to  be  placed  on  aircraft,  they 
could  be  procured  for  between  $50  and 
$100. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  introducing  this  amendment.  I 
know  there  Is  opposition  to  it.  but  living 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  hav- 
ing participated  in  many  searches  for 
aircraft  and  having  lost  good  friends  in 
lost  aircraft,  I  think  it  is  an  important 
measure.  ,    ^ 

I  might  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  true 
that  considering  Just  the  great  many 
hours  that  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  has  spent 
on  searches  and  if  we  assume  the  ridicu- 
lously low  price — I  would  say  almost  im- 
possible price — of  $10  an  hour,  we  are 
talking  about  something  close  to  $2  mil- 
lion in  Just  the  cost  of  gas  that  has  been 
spent  on  these  searches.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  does  not  cover  the  cost  of 
the  Air  Force  when  they  go  out  and  also 
participate  in  search  efforta. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  do.  We  have 
a  group  at  the  Air  Force  baae  near  Phoe- 
nix that  goes  out  on  all  searches.  The 
Civil  Air  Patrol  is  not  the  only  group 
that  goes  out.  We  have  riieriffs'  air  pos- 
ses that  participate.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  an  aircrsif  t  owner  in  Arizona  that  does 
not  have  his  aircraft  available  immedi- 
ately for  searches. 

Probably  in  the  Senator's  State  and 
In  Wyoming.  Alaska,  Nevada,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  we  lose  more 
airplanes  every  week  than  are  lost  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  a  year.  This 
comes  close  to  home  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  it  is  very 
interesting.  We  have  Uie  number  of 
hours  for  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Re- 
covery Service  in  1968.  The  table  is 
broken  down  among  Eastern,  Central, 
Western,  and  Alaskan  areas.  In  the  East- 
em  area  there  were  28  aircraft  missing 
more  than  24  hours  before  they  were 
foimd.  The  Eastern  area  includes  the 
States  of  Maine,  Vermont.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island,  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland.  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida.  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
There  were  only  25  aircraft  missing 
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mor*  than  24  hours  in  the  Central  Re- 
gion. In  the  Western  Region  there  were 
33  aircraft  missing  more  than  24  hours. 
The  Western  Region  Includes  the  SUtes 
of  New  Mexico.  Arizona.  UUh,  Nevada. 
California,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington.      .^     .: 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Colorado  is  included  In  the  Central 
area.  In  1969  we  had  quite  a  numbet*of 
planes  that  went  down  there.  We  plotted 
a  map  and  put  it  up  before  the  Radio 
Technical  Commission  for  Aeronautics 
meeting  about  2  years  ago  when  I  made 
a  talk  before  them  in  Washington.  The 
map  showed  airplanes  down  more  than 
3  days.  There  were  more  of  them  in  the 
area  of  South  Carolina.  Florida,  and 
Georgia  than  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try which  I  could  not  believe.  I  thought 
there  would  be  more  in  our  area  or  in 
the  area  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
However.  I  assume  that  is  because  of  the 
lakes  and  marshes  in  the  Southeast. 

There  may  have  been  some  of  those 
planes  that  decided  to  take  off  and  not 
tell  anybody.  That  is  always  a  possi- 
bility. If  they  had  these  locator  beacons, 
we  could  find  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  poUit  In  my 
remarks  the  Uble  showing  the  Aerospace 
Rescue  and  Recovery  Service  statistics 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Aebospacc  Rracux  and  Ricovmt  Scbvice.  19«8 
Eattem  AJlJt.C  :  (Includes  sutes  of  Maine. 
Vennont.  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetta. 
ConnecUcut.  Rhode  Island.  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey.  Maryland.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Ohio.  Kentucky.  Virginia.  Tennessee. 
North  CaroUna.  South  Carolina.  Georgia. 
Florida.  Alabiona  and  Mississippi.) 
Aircraft  missing  more  than  24  hours.  . 
Of  which  were  missing  more  than  3 

days  — - -- 

Of  that  total  how  many  never  been 

found? 

Total  search  hours: 
tJ.S   Air  Force 


40 

a 

3 


Alaska: 
Aircraft  missing  more  than  24  hours.. 
How  many  were  mlsalng  more  than  3 

days?   

How  many  never  foundf 

Total  search  hours: 

U.S.  Air  Force 806 

CAP  a3'g 

Total   3.122 

BSCAP 

Search  hours  Hown  by  Air  Force 2.  822 

Search  hours  Hown  by  Civil  Air  Patrol  24.  «23 

Total  search  hours 27,446 


Crashed  aircraft  located 

Downed  aircraft  never  found. 


260 
18 


28 


20 


M 

CAP  "-..'-111 -  — «  »30 

Total    - ••8*» 

Central  A.RJl.C:  (Includes  states  of  Mich- 
igan. Indiana.  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota. 
North  DakoU.  South  Dakota.  Montana.  Iowa. 
Nebraska.  Wyoming.  Colorado.  Kansas.  Mis- 
souri. Arkansas.  Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and 
Texas.) 

Aircraft  w'Ming  more  than  24  hours. . 
How  many  were  missing  more  than  3 

days?  - 

How  many  never  found? 

Total  search  hours: 

U.8.  Air  Foroa 

CAP   - 


Total   ».«» 

Western  AJtJt.C:  (Includes  «UtM  of  New 

Mexico,    Arizona.   Utah.   Nevada,   CaUfomla, 

Oregon.  Idaho  and  Washington.) 

Aircraft  r"'««*"g  more  than  24  hours.  . 

How  many  T"'"''"g  more  than  3  days? 

How  many  never  found? 

Total  search  hours: 

US.  Air  Force 

CAP    - 


Total 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yielding, 
because  I  have  followed  his  Interest  In 
this  amendment  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  It.  I  think  the 
editorial  to  the  effect  that  pilots  must  be 
protected  from  themselves  brings  up  the 
main  Issue  that  is  involved. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
question  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  this 
proposal.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
mentioned  the  rescue  efforts  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  National  Guard.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  CAP.  In  addition  to  these 
efforts,  I  recall  from  my  experience  with 
flying  that  almost  every  private  airplane 
that  was  on  any  small  airport  anywhere 
near  a  downed  aircraft  would  Join  In  the 
search  for  the  airplane. 

Mr.DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  totally 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  there  is  really  no  way 
of  adding  up  the  total  amoimt  that  is 
spent  for  the  search  and  rescue  efforts. 
We  have  special  problems  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  with  those  who  have 
not  had  any  experience  with  the  unique 
flying  conditions  which  exist  there.  Some 
experienced  flyers  have  gone  down  in 
these  mountains,  because  they  were  im- 
famlllar  with  the  updrafts  and  down- 
drafts  peculiar  to  Rocky  Mountain 
flying. 

When  there  Is  such  a  locator  faciUty 
available  within  the  cost  parameters 
talked  about  here.  It  seems  outrageous 
to  spend  all  this  money  In  search-and- 
rescue  operations,  when  the  lost  plane 
could  have  been  found  if  a  marker  beacon 
had  been  used  on  the  plane. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  for  bringing  these 
points  up,  because  they  dramatize  the 
problems  we  have.  We  have  not  even 
talked  about  the  ground  searches  that 
go  on  in  a  great  many  areas.  Someone 
says  he  heard  a  low-flying  airplane  in 
bad  weather,  and  the  airplane  does  not 
show  up.  As  a  result,  there  are  ground 

searches  made.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  * 

In  order  to  be  toUUy  fair,  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  had  to  date  with  this 
particular  system  is  the  question  of  who 
wUl  be  listening.  It  Is  all  right  to  put  up 
a  signal,  but  the  question  Is,  who  Is  going 
to  be  listening?  The  Interesting  thing  Is 
•.430    that  the  PAA  Is  In  the  process  of  com- 
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15 

4 

891 
100 


33 

18 

« 

1.071 
7.368 


pletely  equipping  Its  own  aircraft  so  they 
can  home  In. 

The  other  procedure  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed Is  to  Include  It  as  a  part  of  the 
NASA  satellite  concept.  This  has  not 
been  done  yet  because  of  the  budget 
problems  we  have,  but  with  a  satellite 
overhead  which  could  pick  these  pro- 
grams up,  within  an  hour  the  signals  of 
the  aircraft  that  was  down  could  be  pin- 
pointed. It  is  really  a  quite  extraordi- 
nary development. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  written 
by  Dan  Partner,  a  very  able  reporter  for 
the  Denver  Post,  written  on  October  19, 
1969,  In  which  he  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  satellite  system  for 
air  traffic  control.  It  can  also  be  used  for 
the  air  rescue  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Traftic  CoNiaoL  Satclutis  Usced 
(By  Dan  Partner) 
A  satellite  system  for  use  In  air  traffic  con- 
trol is  emerging  as  a  practical  application  of 
space  technology  that  has  produced  the  com- 
munications and  weather  satellite  programs. 
Given  a  high  priority,  a  system  of  satellites 
could   be   orblUng   the   earth   by    1976   that 
could  pinpoint  the  poslUons  of  thousands  of 
aircraft  expected  to  be  clogging  the  domestic 
and  International  alrlanes.  The  system  would 
be  similar,  but  considerably  more  advanced, 
than  the  four-satellite  system  now  In  use  for 
surface  ships. 

TRW  Inc.  engineers  are  working  on  a  plan 
that  would  permit  Federal  AvlaUon  Admin- 
istration air  traffic  control  centers  to  deter- 
mine positions  of  aircraft  to  an  accuracy  of 
60  feet  through  data  flashed  from  space  at 
one-second  Intervals.  Technology  for  the 
system  Is  avaUable.  says  David  D.  Otten,  ad- 
vanced systems  manager  for  control  and  nav- 
igation satellites  for  TRWs  Systems  Group. 
A  small  antenna  and  transmitter  for  use 
aboard  aircraft  would  cost  8400  and  weigh 
three  pounds.  In  addition,  the  satellite  sys- 
tem would  provide  precise  radio  navlgaUon 
to  planes  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000  each. 
Otten  esUmates. 

The  system  would  require  six  satellites  to 
cover  the  United  States  and  from  12  to  15 
to  service  worldwide  air  traffic  routes.  Otten 
esUmates  the  cost  at  from  854  million  and 
•66  million,  including  development,  hard- 
ware, launch  and  operational  expenditures. 
Each  satellite  would  have  a  lifetime  of  about 
five  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  FAA  and  the  Department 
of  TransportaUon  are  beating  the  drums  for 
passage  of  the  aviation  facilities  expansion 
act.  now  before  Congress.  In  an  article.  "Log- 
jams In  the  Sky."  In  the  September  Issue  of 
FAA  Aviation  News.  Transportation  Secre- 
tary John  Volpe  wrote: 

Passengers  carried  in  1968  by  U.S.  alrUnes 
amounted  to  76  per  cent  of  the  nations 
population.  At  the  rate  passenger  traffic  is 
increasing,  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
will  surpass  the  population  within  a  short 

time.  _     ^ 

In  the  general  aviation  category,  private 
fleets  are  doubUng  every  decade.  This  seg- 
ment of  avlaOon  will  represent  10  per  cent 
of  the  gross  national  product  by  1980. 

Air  freight  hauled  by  conxmerclal  airlines 
jumped  an  unprecedented  21  per  cent  last 
year  over  the  previous  12  months. 

The  proposed  legislation,  Volpe  contends, 
maintains  that  if  present  growth  in  aviation 
Is  to  continue,  then  both  commercial  and 
general  aviation  interests  mxist  share  In  the 
development  costs  to  improve  and  update 
U.S.  airport  and  airways  fadUtlea. 
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Says  FAA  Administrator  John  Shaffer: 
"The  expansion  of  our  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem has  fallen  far  short  of  matching  the 
growth  In  air  traffic.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  nation's  3,200  airports  are  In  need  of 
landing  area  Improvements,  and  900  more 
airports  are  going  to  be  needed  before  1980." 

The  administration's  airport-airways  pro- 
gram has  a  user  tax  base  which  would  set  up 
a  designated  account  to  protect  the  funds  for 
use  on  the  airports  and  aim-ays.  The  bill 
establishes  a  federal  commitment  to  a  10- 
ye.^r  82.5  billion  grant-in-aid  program.  It 
authorizes  81.25  billion  over  the  next  five 
years,  starting  with  8180  million  In  fiscal 
year  1970  and  8220  miUlon  in  1971. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  addition,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  if  it  Is  known  that 
a  flier  is  going  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, either  by  his  family  or  through 
a  flight  plan,  and  we  get  a  report  that 
the  plane  is  down.  It  is  not  only  possible, 
but  It  will  Inevitably  happen  that  any 
private  aircraft  going  through  that  area 
will  start  monitoring  those  signals.  By 
the  volume  control  one  can,  generally 
speaking,  pick  it  up  and  determine  where 
It  is. 

Second,  it  is  totally  feasible,  and  I 
think  it  Is  highly  possible,  to  get  the 
commercial  airliners  which  are  criss- 
crossing the  country  to  install  a  little 
receiver — this  is  not  required  in  the  bill; 
I  am  Just  pointing  out  what  can  be 
done — with  a  pinpoint  light  on  the  dash- 
board. When  a  signal  Is  picked  up  it  will 
flicker.  All  the  pilot  has  to  do  is  report 
it  to  the  nearest  FAA  flight  service  sta- 
tion. They  In  turn  can  start  the  uir 
rescue  effort.  I  have  talked  with  some  of 
the  ofiOcials  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
They  do  not  wan^  to  go  ahead  with  It 
until  other  concepts  can  be  explored, 
because  of  the  cost  involved.  I  do  not 
blame  them  frr  it  But  if  we  can  go 
ahead,  we  will  be  that  far  ahead  of  the 
game. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wanted  to  raise  a  few 
points  in  colloquy  with  the  Senator. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  FAA  proposed  that  very 
thing,  under  its  rulemaking  authority,  in 
1968,  and  it  heard  such  an  uproar  from 
the  users  and  pilots  that  they  did  not  do 
anything  further  with  it.  So,  in  effect, 
that  has  been  abandoned. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  or  three 
weaknesses  in  that  proposal,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Senator  respond  to  those, 
if  he  would  not  mind. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  May  I  respond  to  the 
first  one  first? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  proposed  at  that 
time  to  preposition  some  of  these  locator 
beacons  at  base  operations  throughout 
the  country,  where  they  could  be  picked 
up  on  a  rental  basis  and  put  in  the  air- 
crsift  and  could  be  used  when  going  over 
a  deserted  area,  or  desert  land,  or  a  body 
of  water.  That  system  is  not  going  to 
work.  Many  of  the  objections  did  not  go 
to  putting  that  device  in;  they  went  to 
the  question  that  the  system  would  not 
work  and  the  money  would  be  put  up 
for  nothing.  I  myself  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Two  points  disturb  me. 
One  of  them  is  that  there  are  a  number 
of  small  airplanes,  two-seater  airplanes, 
around  the  country  that  people  plan  on 


using  no  more  than  50  miles  away  from 
their  home.  They  like  to  fly  for  a  little 
pleasure  and  sport.  To  that  type  of  air- 
plane you  would  add  something  that  will 
add  substantially  to  the  cost  of  the  air- 
plane, without  reducing  any  appreciable 
risk. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  May  I  answer  that 
question  first? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
exact  percentage,  but  I  think  it  is  right. 
Approximately  60  percent  of  the  acci- 
dents that  happen  in  general  aviation 
occur  within  20  miles  of  the  airport.  In 
my  part  of  the  country,  and  I  am  sure 
In  the  Senators  part  of  the  country,  I 
know  we  have  cases  In  which  a  person 
has  gone  off  the  airport,  has  disappeared 
in  a  cloud,  has  crashed,  and  has  not  been 
found  for  a  week.  So  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant in  training  planes  as  in  planes 
which  can  be  used  for  cross-country  fly- 
ing, so  they  can  be  found  if  they  go 
down. 

Mr.  CANNON.  To  go  to  the  figure  used 
by  the  Senator,  I  would  go  further  and 
say  that  60  percent  of  mishaps  happen 
within  1  mile  of  the  airport.  A  good 
many  of  them  happen  right  at  the  air- 
port. What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do 
is  to  have  some  kind  of  device  that  would 
help  in  locating  a  lost  airplane. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  does  not 
make  any  distinction  with  respect  to  the 
larger  jets.  Take  the  commercial  Jets.  I 
would  say  that  the  system  for  tracking 
them  and  knowing  where  they  are  at  any 
given  time  Is  much  more  accurate  than 
any  locator  beacon  system  such  as  would 
be  Installed  in  the  small  airplanes  as  you 
suggest.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  corporate  money  of  the  com- 
mercial airline  industry  to  have  to  put 
this  kind  of  equipment  in  the  commer- 
cial Jet  airplanes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  not  anchored  in  on  phase  3.  It  gives 
them  5  years  to  put  it  in.  I  am  i)erfectly 
willing  to  take  that  provision  out.  The 
only  reason  it  was  put  in  there  originally 
is  that  many  aircraft  used  in  air  com- 
merce were  not  Jets.  Particularly  was  this 
true  2  years  ago,  when  we  started  de- 
veloping this  device. 

If  the  Senator  will  feel  happier  about 
it,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  modify  the 
amendment  to  take  out  paragraph  3. 

As  to  the  propeller  airplane  problem, 
the  commercial  airliner  going  out  over 
water,  extensive  water  hazards,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  I  can  see  how  per- 
haps we  need  something  to  deal  with 
those  matters,  but  since  almost  all  of 
them  are  flying  almost  totally  under  in- 
strument flight  conditions,  where  they 
are  monitored  all  the  way.  I  think  this 
may  be  asking  a  little  more  than  we 
should,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
modify  the  amendment  to  that  extent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINKTK.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  eliminate  from  my  amendment 
subparagraph  (3)  on  page  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  {he  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.    DOMINICK.    I    so    modify    my 


amendment,  and  I  strike  the  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and"  in  line  5,  and  Insert 
a  period  after  the  word  "date". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  specified. 

Mr.  DOMINICBL I  think  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  reasonable, 
and  I  am  happy  to  accept  it,  and  have 
so  modified  my  mendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
that  I  have  showing  aircraft  which 
have  been  missing  from  1961  through 
1967,  together  with  the  number  of  peo- 
ple on  board  and  the  States  from  which 
they  were  declared  missing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MISSING  AIRCRAFT 


Aru 

Oat* 

Persons 
00  board 

California,  Ore(on 

California 

Dec    1.1961 

Mar.  14. 1967 

2 
2 

ToUl 

4 

Louisiana.  Texas 

Soiith  Carolina    

.  J«i.     (.1962 
.  Mar.    1,1962- 
.  Mar.  17.1962 
.  JUM    S.  1962 
.  June  28. 1962 
Jsly  22.1962 
Aug    18. 1962 
.  Sept    1.1962 
.  Oct    16, 1962 
.  Oct   18,1962 
.  Nov.  10.1962 

3 
1 

Oreion 

Alaska 

Michigan 

North  Carolina 

Michigan 

Do 

Alaska 

1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
I 

Do 

Washington 

1 
1 

Total 

16 

.  ian.    9. 1963  ~ 
.  Mar.  28. 1963 
.  My  20, 1963 
.  Aeg.  28. 1963 
.  Nov.    3, 1963 

Utah,  ColofSdo 

Utah,  Nevada,  California 

Oregon 

Washington 

Michigan,  New  Yofk 

4 
2 

1 
1 
2 

Total 

10 

Washington 

North  Illinois 

South  Carolina 

.  Jml  27.1964'' 
.  Feb.  15, 1964 
.  May     3,1964 
.  ittoe  IS.  1964 

1 

1 
1 
2 

Total               

5 

.  Jait     3, 1965  ' 
.  Jan.  29. 1965 
-  May   17, 1965 
.  June    6, 1965 
.  July     7. 1965 
.  July   12, 1965 
.  SepL   5. 1965 
.  Sept   7, 1965 
.  SepL  13. 1965 
.  SepL  14, 1965 
.  I«av.    1, 1965 
.  Dec.    7. 1965 
.  Dw.  18.1965 

Florida,  Alabama 

Washington 

Do 

Alaska 

South  Florida 

Louisiana 

South  Carolina 

Kentucky.  Nortli  CaroKaa 

Alaska 

West  Massachusetts 

4 
I 
4 

1 
1 

1 
1 

I 
1 
2 

South  Florida.. 

Do 

California 

2 

1 
2 

Total        

22 

.  Msr.  20, 1966  ~ 
.  Apf.    2.1966 

do 

.  Apr.  27. 1966 
.  May  10.1966 
.  June  21, 1966 
.  June  28. 1966 
.  July   14. 1966 
.  Sept.  20. 1966 
.  Sept.  23, 1966 
.  OcL     9, 1966 
.  Nov.    8. 1966 
.  Dec  20,1966 

Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampsbiit.. 

Maine 

South  Carolina 

New  York.  Massachusetts. 

South  Carolina 

Arizona 

1 
2 

Do-.-..----.,--.-, 

Alaska 

Do  — 

AlatMma,  Georgia 

Ohio 

Total 

20 

.  JM.  15, 1967  ~ 

do 

.  Apr.  24. 1967 
.  Apr.  27.1967 
.  June    3.1967 
.  Jane  14. 1967 
.  J«<y     8, 1967 
.  Aug.  26, 1967 
.Oct     8, 1967 
.  Od.   11.1K7 
.  Oct   U.  1967 
.  Dec  23. 1967 

Florida 

Michigan..- 

North  Carolina 

South  Tens,  Meuco 

Utah,  Nevada,  Canfomia. 

Alaska                   

Florida 

Missouri 

Florida     

South  Florida 

Arkansas.  Texas 

Ohio,  Kentucky,  TenrwKse,  Gseriis 

Total 

23 
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Mr.  IX)MINICK.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
may  be  taken  from  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  t>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  modify  my  amendment,  and  send 
the  modified  amendment  to  the  desk.  I 
shall  read  it  now.  so  that  we  can  be  sure 
Senators  know  what  it  is: 

AXtcr  lln«  3.  page  143.  add  the  following 
new  section:  That  section  601  of  the  Federal 
ATlation  Act  of  1958  U  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"Downed  Aircraft  Rescue  Transmitters 

"(d)  Minimum  standards  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  include  a  reqiUrement  that 
downed  aircraft  rescue  transmitters  shall 
t>e  installed — 

"(1)  on  any  aircraft  for  use  In  air  com- 
merce, except  jet  aircraft  used  in  commer- 
cial transport,  the  manufacture  of  which  Is 
completed,  or  which  Is  Imported  Into  the 
United  States,  after  six  months  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection:" 

I  think,  if  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
does  not  mind,  we  will  change  that  to 
"one  year"  instead  of  "six  months". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  as  specified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  It  would  read: 

After  one  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  sulieection: 

And  then  continuing: 

(3)  on  any  aircraft  used  In  air  transpor- 
tation after  three  years  following  such  date 

Subsection  (3)  would  be  stricken. 

As  such,  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  as  now 
modified  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  521)  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoMiincK).  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMZMDMKNT     NO.     SX« 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  526  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  awristant  leglslatlTe  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  t>e  dispensed  with, 
and  I  shall  explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (No.  526)  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  51.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"SUBMISSION    OP    SCHEDULKS    8TV0T 

"Sec.  105.  The  Deportment  of  Transporta- 
tion In  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  shall  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  (1)  authorizing  the 
Board  to  require  the  submission  of  a  sched- 
ule of  service  as  a  condition  of  any  certlflcate 
issued  to  a  commercial  air  carrier  by  the 
Board  and  (2)  authorizing  the  Board  to  re- 
quire revision  of  such  schedule  of  service 
where  necessary  In  order  to  reduce  or  avoid 
undue  congestion  at  ntajor  airports.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  shall  complete 
such  study  within  one  year  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congreaa  for  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate committee." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  get  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, in  cooperation  with  the  CAB, 
a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  authorizing 
submission  of  schedules  by  commercial 
air  carriers  to  the  board,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  authorizing  the  board  to  require 
revisions  of  such  schedules  where  neces- 
sary to  relieve  congestion  or  to  avoid  im- 
due  congestion  at  major  airports. 

Mr.  President,  questions  concerning 
scheduling  have  arisen  at  LaGuardia  and 
Kennedy  Airports  and  other  places,  and 
It  is  not  always  possible,  by  specific  agree- 
ment, to  resolve  these  competitive  ques- 
tions, which  are  inherent  in  schedtiling. 

If  there  are  more  than  x  number  of 
aircraft  arriving  or  departing  within 
a  given  time  bracket,  it  enormously  com- 
plicates the  problems  involved;  and  vol- 
imtary  agreements,  while  they  should 
always  t>e  resorted  to  as  a  preference,  are 
often  diflicult  to  obtain. 

Much  as  I  favor  it.  It  will  take  years 
for  this  next  airport  plan  to  be  imple- 
mented. So  I  have  consulted  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), and  I  am  hopeful  they  will  agree 
to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  a  very  good  one.  I  noticed,  as  I 
read  the  amendment  earlier,  they  are 
also  requested  to  recommend  whatever 
legislation,  if  any,  Is  necessary  in  the 
matter. 

As  of  now.  CAB  has  no  control  over 
schedules.  Perhaps  that  Is  wise,  and  they 
should  not.  FAA  has  a  sort  of  indirect 
control,  to  the  extent  that  schedules  are 
so  heavy  that  they  represent  a  threat  to 
safety.  But  that  Is  nothing  you  can  point 
your  finger  at:  and  I  believe  the  proposal 
is  a  good  one. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  this 
matter  has  been  brought  up  in  all  our 
aviation  hearings  about  these  schedul- 
Ings.    Every    time,    we    find    ourselves 


frustrated  because  of  lack  of  authority 
or  guidance  from  FAA  or  CAB,  or  both, 
as  to  what  might  be  needed  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  this  is 
a  good  amendment.  I  think  the  Board 
should  prescribe  this  tjrpe  of  rule  or  regu- 
lation for  the  carriers  about  requiring 
approval  of  changes,  at  least  to  make 
them  aware  that  we  are  looking  at  this 
particular  problem,  and  that  something 
may  have  to  t>e  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUI 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SIS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  523^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  112.  strike  out  lines  5  and  6  and 
strike  out  "(2)"  In  line  7.  and  Insert  "the 
rate  of.". 

Page  112.  line  13.  strike  out  "under  para- 
graph (2)". 

Page  113.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "that 
portion  of  the  tax  which  la  determined  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (2) "  and  Insert  "the  Ux 
Imposed  by  this  section". 

Page  114.  strike  out  lines  2  tlirough  11 
and  Insert  "this  section.  In  the  case  of  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  there  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account  any  use  before  April  1 . 
1970.". 

Page  116,  beginning  wltb  "that  portion" 
in  line  10,  strike  out  all  through  "on"  tn 
line  12. 

Page  116.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out  "that 
portion  of". 

Page  116.  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out  "which 
Is  determined  under  section  4491  (a)  (2) ". 

Page  118,  line  25.  strike  out  "that  portion 
of". 

Page  119,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "which 
Is  determined  under  section  4491  (a)  (2)". 

Page  120.  line  4,  strike  out  "that  portion 
of. 

Page  120.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "which 
is  determined  imder  section  4491(a)(2)". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  on  page  112  a 
registration  fee  of  $25  per  general  avia- 
tion aircraft.  This  was  put  in  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  it  was  not  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  It  is  my 
recollection  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
things  that  was  wanted  in  the  House 
bill.  I  may  be  wrong  on  the  latter  point. 
I  am  not  sure. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  ia  that 
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a  $25  fee  for  an  annual  registration  for 
general  aviation  attempts  to  have  a  rev- 
enue measure  put  into  a  form  of  a  need 
for  policing  or  something  of  this  kind. 
It  is  sort  of  a  license  fee  for  the  cost  of 
doing  all  the  work. 

The  fact  is  that  every  airplane  that  is 
built  is  given  an  NC  number  when  it  is 
built  and  when  it  Is  put  on  the  market 
and  when  It  is  bought  and  when  it  is 
sold :  and  every  year  that  aircraft,  in  or- 
der to  stay  operable,  has  to  have  a  pe- 
riodic inspection,  sometimes  more  often 
than  that,  depending  upon  how  often  it 
is  flown.  It  is  gone  over  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb  by  the  FAA  inspectors  as  well  as  by 
the  group  of  people  who  actually  do  the 
work  on  it. 

To  put  in  an  annual  registration  is 
something  totally  new.  It  means  that 
every  private  pilot,  every  student  pilot, 
and  every  person  who  Is  running  a  train- 
ing school,  no  matter  what  it  may  be, 
will  have  to  fill  out  forms  on  every  air- 
craft they  have  and  then  send  in  the 
forms  every  year  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

From  this  $25  so-called  tax,  $3.6  million 
will  be  raised  from  general  aviation; 
$100,000  will  be  raised  from  the  air  car- 
riers. If  I  am  any  Judge  of  bureaucracy, 
having  been  here  10  years  now,  the  total 
amoimt  of  money  that  will  be  raised  by 
this  bill  wUl  be  used  up  in  the  process  of 
taking  care  of  producing  the  forms,  mak- 
ing sure  it  is  followed  through,  in  addi- 
tional inspectors,  in  additional  clerks  and 
secretaries  and  personnel  of  the  FAA; 
and  no  money,  in  fact,  will  actually  ac- 
crue to  the  fund  we  are  trying  to  use  for 
airplane  safety. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  nonsense  for  us 
to  impose  this  additional  requirement 
on  all  the  general  aviation  people  and  on 
the  commercial  people  when  you  are  not 
really  going  to  get  any  money  and  then, 
In  addition,  you  are  putting  in  a  require- 
ment which  inevitably  will  build  up  an- 
other bureaucracy. 

I  recall  being  in  committee  a  couple 
of  times  and  being  in  the  Chamber  and 
listening  to  someone  say  that  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  progression,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  budget  would  outdo  the 
Defense  Department  within  about  4 
years.  If  we  keep  on  going  with  the  FAA 
the  way  it  is  going,  it  will  outdo  the  De- 
fense Department  in  about  2  years.  It  is 
zooming  out  of  sight. 

I  see  no  point  in  putting  in  a  tax  which 
is  going  to  be  a  burden  in  terms  of  paper- 
work, in  terms  of  expense,  and  in  terms 
of  not  producing  the  money  we  need  for 
the  improvement  of  the  aviation  facili- 
ties of  the  country.  It  simply  will  not 
do  it.  We  are  talking  about  a  total  of 
$3.7  million  a  year,  the  total  which  would 
be  raised  from  this,  all  of  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  used  up  by  personnel 
increases  and  personnel  expenses.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  do  any  good  at  all, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  resisted 
strenuously  by  almost  everybody  if  they 
know  it  was  in  here.  Frankly,  this  bill 
is  so  long  and  so  detailed  that  members 
of  the  general  aviation  group,  generally 
speaking,  have  not  had  time  to  funnel  in 
on  it  and  get  thei"  word  in. 

Speaking  as  one  who  owns  an  airplane 
and  who  is  now  trying  to  sell  it — not  for 
this  reason  but  for  other  reasons — I  can 


say  that  this  is  just  a  nuisance  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  is  going  to  mean  much 
more  bureaucracy,  paperwork,  smd  dif- 
ficulty for  base  operators,  for  trainers, 
for  people  who  run  flying  schools,  and  for 
the  populace  in  general. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  PERTAINING  TO  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  passed  the  time  limitation  on  the 
Pastore  rule  of  germaneness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  for 
the  remainder  of  the  second  session  of 
the  91st  Congress  to  include  In  the  morn- 
ing business  of  each  daily  session  of  the 
Senate  any  statement  presented  at  the 
desk  by  each  Senator  personally  and 
respectively. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object— I  know  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  talked  with  the 
minoKity  leader,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott),  about  this. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  is  an  agreement 
of  the  joint  leadership? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  In  fact,  by  a 
respective  conference  of  each  party,  it 
will  preclude  the  necessity  for  making 
this  statement  every  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP   1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  14465)  to 
provide  for  the  exptmsion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway 
system,  for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
f>oses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
tto  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  rejected.  General  aviation 
is  involved  in  80  percent  of  the  opera- 
tions on  the  FAA  controlled  idrports.  As 
a  result  of  yesterday's  amendment,  gen- 
eral aviation  would  pay  only  IVz  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  air  safety  and  the  cost 
of  the  airports,  and  there  will  be  another 
amendment  seeking  to  make  it  even  less. 
Ten  years  from  now,  it  Is  projected 
that  general  aviation  will  have  90  per- 
cent of  all  operations  and  will  be  paying 
a  smaller  percent  of  the  cost. 

I  understand  that  there  will  be  an- 
other amendment  offered  so  that  gen- 
eral aviation  would  have  80  percent  of 
the  airport  operations  and  be  paying 
6.8  percent  of  the  cost. 

I  presume  that  amendment  would  be 
followed  by  smother  amendment  so  that 
10  years  from  now,  general  aviation 
would  have  90  percent  of  the  airport  op- 
erations and  pay  only  1  or  2  percent  of 
the  cost  of  operations. 

It  would  be  an  outrage  to  think  that 
a  plane  with  120  passengers,  or  a  jumbo 
plane  with  300  passengers,  would  have  to 
circle  aroimd  waiting  for  an  <«)portu- 
nlty  to  land  while  a  man  with  a  two. 
three,  or  four  place  airplane  and  no  one 
but  himself  in  it  is  up  there  just  practic- 
ing landings.  He  would  be  making  all  of 
these  people  wait  for  their  airplane  to 
land.  They  would  be  waiting  for  this  fel- 
low to  practice  another  landing. 

General  aviation  has  80  percent  of  the 
landings  and  take  offs,  but  are  paying 
less  than  7.6  percent  of  the  tax  without 
this  amendment. 

Some  Senator  says  that  is  too  much, 
that  we  should  cut  it  down  and  let  them 
pay  less.  If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
the  Senator  has  another  amendment 
that  would  make  them  pay  still  less. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  right  for 
us  to  say  we  should  not  charge  them  any- 
thing— just  tell  them  that  they  cannot 
use  these  airports.  Why  should  they  be 
permitted  to  have  80  or  90  percent  of  the 
activity  of  the  airport  and  pay  only  7.1 
percent,  as  it  would  be  with  this  amend- 
ment? As  the  bill  stands  now,  it  is  7.6 
percent. 

It  is  not  fair  or  just.  I  do  not  see  how 
Senators  can  go  back  home  and  report 
to  their  constituents  that  even  though 
the  other  fellow  has  80  percent  of  the  op- 
erations, their  constituents  must  pay  for 
93  percent  of  the  cost,  although  the  other 
fellow  Is  conducting  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  operations  and  is  only  paying  7.5 
percent.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Senators 
can  tell  then-  constituents  "That  was  too 
much,  so  we  cut  it  down  to  7.1  percent 
and  then  to  6  percent,  and  then  to  3  per- 
cent and  then  to  1  percent,  and  then 
perhaps  to  zero."  These  people  ought  to 
be  paying  the  most. 

This  $25  annual  charge  on  an  airplane 
that  is  holding  up  another  airplane  that 
has  100  passengers  and  is  trying  to  land 
on  the  air  field  is  less  than  an  auto- 
mobile license  in  many  States. 
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With  all  of  the  air  safety  which  Is  to 
be  provided  and  the  airport  and  the 
air  facilities  that  these  people  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  it  would  seem  they  ought 
to  pay  something.  The  airlines  do  not 
object  to  paying  93  percent  of  the  Ux. 
They  are  willing  to  pay.  The  commercial 
users  pay  it.  The  airlines  add  it  as  part 
of  the  price  of  the  ticket  to  the  people 
who  fly.  All  they  ask  is  that  general 
aviation,  which  has  80  percent  of  all  air- 
port operations — and  is  projected  ahead 
10  years  to  have  90  percent — make  some 
reasonable  contribution  in  terms  of  jus- 
tice, simple  equity,  and  safety. 

The  people  who  fly  on  the  commercial 
airlines  are  paying  for  this.  And  the  fly- 
boys,  the  fellows  with  the  private  air- 
planes, who  get  the  benefit  of  80  percent 
of  the  operations — and  a  prospective  90 
percentr— are  the  fellows  who  are  paying 
just  7.6  percent  of  the  cost  They  still 
say  that  is  too  much.  If  amendments  are 
adopted  by  the  Senate  reducing  the  cost 
to  general  aviation,  at  some  point  many 
people  will  say  that  general  aviation 
users  ought  to  be  told  to  qxxit  using  the 
facilities,  that  general  aviation  ought  to 
be  roped  off  from  the  fields  and  told  to 
land  In  the  pastures  where  there  is  very 
Uttle  expense  in  using  their  own  air- 
planes. 

I  have  flown  in  some  of  these  airplanes. 
It  is  nice  to  be  invited  on  a  trip  by  some- 
one who  can  afford  to  have  his  own  air- 
plane. Then  he  can  make  an  airplane 
carrying  130  people  wait  while  he  lands 
in  fr<mt  of  It.  and  he  enjoys  all  the  fa- 
cilities those  people  are  paying  for. 

But  simple  justice  and  fairness  would 
suggest  that  the  people  who  have  80 
percent  of  all  operations  ought  to  pay  at 
least  7.5  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected.  I 
think  that  the  commercial  aircraft  in- 
dustry that  is  paying  93  percent  of  the 
cost  under  the  pending  bill,  as  It  now 
stands,  should  not  be  further  imposed 
upon  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  pay 
little  and  obtain  the  greatest  use  of  these 
airports. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  going  to  use 
my  time  on  the  quonim  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortmi  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 

charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  tlie  rolL 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr    President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remalnlnc? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  24  minutes  re- 
maining. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
for  whom  I  have  great  affection.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  at  all. 

In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  think  the 
bill  does  what  he  says.  I  think  we  can  see 
that  by  the  fact  that  $270  million  is  going 
to  go  into  certlflcated  airline  airports  and 
$30  million  is  going  to  go  into  general 
aviation  relievers.  That  disposes  of  his 
argument  that  80  percent  of  the  opera- 
tions are  being  devoted  to  general  avia- 
tion. 

If  he  Is  trying  to  get  money  Into  the 
fund,  this  Is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  Tlic 
$25  armual  registration  fee  Is  for  nothing 
but  paperwork.  We  will  have  to  have 
more  persormel  enforcing  It  than  we 
could  get  money  out  of  it.  Before  we  got 
through  with  the  clerks  and  the  paper- 
work and  the  filing  and  the  whole 
schmerz,  as  they  say.  there  will  be  noth- 
ing left  in  the  way  of  revenue,  and  we 
would  have  to  take  it  out  of  commercial 
aviation  and  the  general  population. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  we 
put  this  type  proposal  in  except  on  the 
basis  that  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  an 
automobile  license  fee.  Here  we  have  a 
limited  number  of  aircraft.  Each  has  a 
permanent  number  when  it  is  built.  We 
have  an  inspection  system  already.  It  Is 
not  needed  for  safety  or  Identification. 
All  that  would  be  done  would  be  to  levy 
a  tax. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  the 
$25  does  not  diminish  after  the  first 
year,  so  It  Is  not  Uke  an  automobile 
license  tag.  It  would  be  $25  even  though 
the  aircraft  depreciates  faster  than  an 
automobile.  You  would  pay  $25  a  year 
on  a  20-year-old  plane:  whereas,  on  a 
5-year-old  automobile,  you  would  pay 
a  couple  of  dollars.  So  the  argument  that 
it  is  like  an  automobile  licerise  fee  is  not 
true  at  all. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Both  of  us  have  flown  Twin  Bonan- 
zas. We  know  the  last  time  they  were 
made  was  in  1956. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  that 
If  the  analogy  is  drawn  with  an  automo- 
bile, there  would  not  be  the  depreciation 
level  that  there  la  In  cormectlon  with 
automobiles.  In  addition,  in  highway 
construction  we  do  not  say  that  buses 
will  have  first  priority.  We  provide  that 
the  general  population  using  highways 
have  just  as  much  right  to  the  highways 
as  anyone  else.  So  why  should  it  be  aald 
that  commercial  airplanes  should  have 
a  priority?  If  you  are  a  pilot.  In  my  opin- 
ion, or  In  conunonsense,  you  should  give 
them  the  priority  because  they  might 
run  over  top  of  you. 

The  legal  question  does  not  make  sense 
at  all.  I  have  Just  a  few  more  conrmients. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  build  up  • 
fund  so  we  can  Improve  safety,  airway 


communication  channels  and  put  In 
lighted  approach  systems  on  more  air- 
ports around  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone. 

If  we  are  tr>ing  to  build  a  fund  for 
that  purpose  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
put  in  a  registration  fee,  the  total  of 
wiiich  is  going  to  be  u-sed  for  Inspectors, 
clerical  help,  and  so  forth,  and  none  of 
which  will  go  Into  this  work  we  want 
to  do  under  the  bill,  in  my  opinion. 

As  I  have  said.  I  hope  Senators  will 
support  this  measure.  I  tliink  this  mat- 
ter is  a  headache  and  something  that 
is  gcins  to  create  deep  bitterness  around 
the  country.  It  is  something  that  any 
person  who  owns  an  airplane  can  prob- 
ably pay.  so  it  is  not  a  question  of  tliat. 
It  is  a  question  of  just  sheer  annoyance 
at  having  one  more  thing  happen  where 
no  benefit  comes  out  of  it  In  terms  of 
safety  fund  money  or  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  fme.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  caimot  leave  unchal- 
lenged the  statement  made  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  about  the  very 
heavy  administrative  cost  of  collecting 
the  mere  $25  registration  fee.  The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  advises  us 
that  they  can  put  all  of  this  information 
on  electronic  tape  and  provide  It  to  the 
Treasury  at  a  minimal  cost;  and  the 
administrative  cost  of  collecting  the  $25 
annual  charge  on  these  private  planes 
would  be  very  small.  I  do  not  know  the 
precise  amount,  but  they  say  it  would 
be  minimal.  So  the  idea  of  great  admin- 
istrative cost  Is  not  correct. 

These  planes  have  to  have  numbers 
for  identification  purposes  anyway,  and 
all  one  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
run  it  through  a  computer  and  take  In 
the  $25  a  year.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
is  less,  relatively  spealdng,  than  the  cost 
of  an  automobile  license  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  States  of  this  Union. 

What  is  being  provided  to  these  peo- 
ple fantastically  exceeds  what  is  pro- 
vided to  the  automobile  user  In  terms  of 
the  automobile  llceiise  tag.  It  is  a  fair 
tax  and  it  is  just. 

These  are  very,  very  favored  taxpayers 
conducting  80  percent  of  the  airport  op- 
erations, and  a  projected  90  percent,  and 
paying  only  about  7V^  percent  of  the 
cost.  It  is  not  fair  and  Just.  The  airlines, 
operating  for  the  multitude  of  200  mil- 
lion Americans  who  fly  on  airplanes,  say. 
•We  are  willing  to  pay  the  lion's  share 
but  we  want  the  other  fellow  to  pay  some 
reasonable  charge  if  he  is  going  to  share 
these  facilities  and  enjoy  90  percent  of 
the  operations." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  11  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  in  the  recommendations 
they  make  concerning  aviation  user 
charges.  No.  5  states: 

Levy  an  annual  airplane  registration  fee 
on  airplanes  used  in  commercial  aviation  of 
$35  piua  3  cents  per  pound  of  gross  certifi- 
cated Ukeoir  weight. 
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It  does  not  say  anything  about  general 
aviaUon:  it  refer  to  commercial  avia- 
tion. That  refers  to  certificated  carriers 
and  charter  flights  used  to  transport 
people  In  order  to  make  a  profit.  It  does 
not  say  general  aviation. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
comment  on  that.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

That  is  one  of  the  problems  we  faced 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance.  We  do  not 
have  the  privilege  of  spending  aU  that 
money.  We  are  trying  to  pay  for  all  of 
this.  It  is  not  a  burden  on  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  or  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, or  any  of  the  authorizing 
committees  to  try  to  find  revenues  to  pay 
for  these  things.  I  am  happy  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  They  ap- 
propriately did  not  try  to  dictate  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  how  this  should 
be  financed.  They  acted  on  the  bill  and 
handled  the  authorizing  part  as  they 
should  and  in  good  grace  suggested  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  that  it  should 
look  over  the  financing  sections  to  see 
how  this  matter  could  be  paid  for.  We 
have  done  the  best  we  could. 

We  favored  general  aviation  and  in 
some  respects  reduced  their  tax  burden. 
However,  any  amendment  of  this  sort 
further  reduces  the  trust  fund  for  air 
safety.  These  people  in  private  airplanes 
should  be  just  as  interested  in  this  as 
commercial  airplanes  and  they  should 
be  willing  to  make  a  contribution  to  it. 
They  can  have  80  percent  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  in  the  future  90  percent  of  the 
operation,  but  it  costs  just  as  much  to 
bring  a  single  private  airplane  into  the 
laoiding  pattern  with  only  the  pilot  in  it 
and  bring  him  down  on  the  nmway  in 
safety  as  it  does  to  bring  in  a  plane  with 
300  passengers,  put  it  into  a  flight  pat- 
tern, and  bring  that  plane  down  in 
safety. 

These  are  really  favored  taxpayers.  I 
do  not  believe  anybody  in  good  con- 
science could  object  to  paying  this 
charge.  I  like  them;  they  are  good  peo- 
ple; but  they  should  be  willing  to  pay 
something.  Many  of  them  are  flying 
planes  for  large  corporations  and  mak- 
ing huge  profits.  They  are  evei-y  bit  as 
able  to  pay  a  tax  as  the  little  fellow  who 
goes  out  and  buys  a  ticket  to  ride  on  an 
airplane,  who  is  bearing  the  burden  in 
many  instances.  There  are  corporation 
executives  in  airplanes  who  are  better 
able  to  pay  this  tax  than  these  indi- 
viduals. 

In  many  instances  these  corporations, 
having  a  large  number  of  planes  so  that 
their  supervisors  and  their  foremen  can 
fly  back  and  forth  to  work,  as  they  do  In 
Louisiana,  pay  the  expense  anyway.  The 
corporation  pays  it  and  the  employee 
uses  the  airplane.  So  in  many  instances 
the  pe<vle  in  general  aviation  are  far 
better  able  to  pay  the  tax  than  the  little 
fellow  flying  on  the  airline,  who  will  be 
picking  up  much  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  taxes,  under  the  bill  as  it  stands. 
I  think  when  the  average  citizen,  the 
litUe  fellow  who  Is  not  privileged  to  fly 
free  of  charge  in  these  private  airplanes. 
the  man  who  buys  a  Ucket  to  fly.  finds 
out  that  these  fellows  with  private  air- 


planes—who can  go  any  time  they  want, 
who  have  airplanes  standing  by.  who 
have  pilots  standing  by,  who  can  use  the 
airline  if  they  want  to  or  discard  use  of 
the  airUne  and  fly  their  own  plane  if 
they  want  to — finds  out  that  when  he  is 
buying  a  ticket  he  is  paying  90  percent 
of  the  cost,  and  the  executive  pays  noth- 
ing, or  virtually  nothing,  he  is  going  to 
resent  it.  ^.  . 

It  is  surprising  the  extent  to  which 
these  matters  become  ridiculous  when  we 
consider  that  here  is  an  airport  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers  when  90  percent  of  the 
use  of  it  is  by  private  flyers  who  are  pay- 
ing virtually  nothing,  while  the  little 
passenger  who  buys  a  $16  or  $20  or  $50 
ticket  to  make  his  one  or  two  trips  a 
year  must  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  and 
enjoy  only  10  percent  of  the  benefit.  It 
can  become  tiresome,  and  indeed.  I 
should  think,  a  souice  of  anger,  when 
people  reaUze  that  those  who  pay  the 
most  get  the  least,  those  who  are  the 
most  in  number  and  bear  the  most  cost 
get  the  least,  and  those  who  are  the 
smallest  in  number  and  pay  the  least  get 
the  most.  It  does  not  make  any  sense. 

Much  as  we  may  like  those  people  as 
we  contemplate  their  pioneering  In- 
stincts, when  it  comes  to  thinking  of  air 
safety  for  the  masses,  we  must  remember 
that  those  enjoying  only  10  percent  of 
the  benefits  are  paying  90  percent  of  the 

cost. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  statements  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  I  yield  myself  an- 
other 3  minutes.  Then  I  shall  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  be  ready 
for  a  vote. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  could  not  disagree 
with  him  more.  What  he  is  saying  is  that 
general  aviation  should  not  be  allowed 
to  use  airports  where  certificated  airlin- 
ers come  in.  They  are  taxpayers,  just 
like  everybody  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  they  are  fiying  those  planes,  they  are 
probably  paying  high  taxes,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows.  In  addition  to  that,  they  are 
traveling  all  over  the  country  and  using 
other  airports  than  the  big  hub  airports 
the  Senator  is  talking  about.  But  they  are. 
In  terms  of  numbers,  carrying  more  peo- 
ple than  the  airlines  are.  which  is  an  in- 
teresting phenomenon.  I  am  not  sure  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  recognizes  that 
fact,  but  it  Is  true.  They  fiy  from  one 
spot  to  another  in  the  country.  Wher- 
ever they  go,  they  are  doing  a  tremen- 
dous job.  These  are  business  aircraft  and 
corporate  aircraft. 

When  the  Senator  says  we  have  to  wait 
while  all  these  people  are  clogging  up 
the  airways,  I  point  out  that  the  real 
fact  is  that  anywhere  we  have  the  prob- 
lem, such  as  we  have  in  New  York. 
O'Hare,  and  sometimes  in  Miami,  the 
great  bulk  of  that  is  caused  by  the  sched- 
uling of  the  airlines.  It  Is  not  crowded 
in  the  middle  of  the  day;  it  is  between 
5  and  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  certain 
times  in  the  morning.  We  can  see  it  right 
here  at  National  Airport.  The  great  bulk 
comes  at  certain  hours  from  the  air 
carriers,  all  at  once,  and  we  simply  do 
not  have  the  equipment  to  handle  all 
that  traffic. 

If  we  can  build  up  this  system  to  the 
point  where  we  can  have  the  equipment 


and  have  the  relief  airports  the  Senator 
referred  to,  then  we  will  be  able  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  airlines  and  also 
have  a  place  where  those  who  are  paying 
the  most  In  terms  of  general  revenues 
can  go  when  they  are  flying  their  own 
airplanes. 

The  air  carrier  does  not  pay  any  of 
the  $40.5  million  in  fuel  taxes.  It  is  an 
interesting  facet  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  out.  I  think  we  ought  to  look 
at  it  in  terms  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  accomplish  what  we  want  to  do  when 
we  put  that  kind  of  burden  on  general 
aviation.  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  Senator  just  got  through  making 
the  statement  that  general  aviation  car- 
ries more  passengers  than  commercial 
aviation  does.  Under  that  concept,  gen- 
eral aviation  will  pay  only  7.5  percent 
of  the  cost  and  commercial  aviation  will 
pay  92  >  2  percent  of  the  cost.  When  gen- 
eral aviation  carries  more  passengers 
than  commercial  aviation,  and  will  con- 
duct 80  percent  of  the  airport  opera- 
tions, and  10  years  from  now  it  will  be 
90  ijercent,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  insist 
that  7.5  pereent  is  too  much  for  general 
aviation  to  pay,  while  commercial  avia- 
tion users  pay  92 ''2  percent? 

I  have  gone  aboard  many  private  air- 
planes. I  hate  to  admit  it.  but  confession 
is  good  for  the  soul.  When  I  went  aboard 
those  private  airplanes,  I  paid  nothing. 
Usually  somebody  else  paid  for  it.  It  was 
usually  the  corporation  that  owned  the 
airplane. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  how  much  of  that 
is  deductible  as  a  business  expense?  Prac- 
tically all  of  it.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  So  if  general  aviation 
is  carrying  more  than  commercial  avia- 
tion and  is  paying  only  7.5  percent  and 
conducting  90  percent  of  the  operations 
at  the  airports,  what  kind  of  argument  is 
it  to  say  that  7.5  percent  is  too  much  for 
general  aviation  to  pay? 

I  had  a  friend  who  was  trying  to  work 
his  way  through  school.  We  made  a  down- 
payment  on  an  airplane,  and  I  had  a  lot 
of  fun  with  it.  I  would  be  the  first  to  say 
from  that  experience  that  we  could  have 
paid  $25  to  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  air- 
port, esf>ecially  when  somebody  else  was 
paying  most  of  the  cost  and  we  were  get- 
ting most  of  the  benefits.  We  could  have 
very  readily  paid  $25  a  year.  It  costs  too 
much  to  get  license  tags  for  automobiles 
in  most  States,  and  the  safety  problems 
involved  in  flying  are  many  times  as 
great  as  the  problems  involved  in  safety 
on  the  highway. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Ralph  Smith,  has  long  had  an  interest 
in  general  aviation.  As  speaker  of  the 
House  for  the  Illinois  General  Assembly, 
he  worked  to  improve  aviation  in  Illinois. 
He  saw  the  tremendous  benefit  it  brought 
to  smaller  communities  with  adequate 
airports  that  could  thereby  attract 
needed  Industry.  He  saw  the  extensive 
use  of  airoraft  by  educational  interests 
such  as  the  University  of  Illinois  to  fur- 
ther their  work.  He  has  always  felt  that 
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the  ow'nershlp  of  aircraft  by  private  In- 
dividuals helped  the  Nation  to  maintain 
a  resene  of  experienced  pilots. 

It  was  his  int«ntion  to  call  up  today 
two  amendments  of  his  own  but.  regret- 
fully, prior  commitments  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  required  tliat  he  leave  Washing- 
ton this  morning.  However,  I  understand 
tliat  he  conferred  with  the  distmguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Domikick  » , 
and  it  is  mj'  further  understanding  that 
the  amendment  that  Senator  Dominick 
now  offers  would  accomplish  much  the 
same  purpose  as  the  amendments  of  Sen- 
ator Smith;  namely,  to  lessen  the  finan- 
cial burden  on  smaller  noncommercial 
aircraft  by  removing  the  2-cent  per 
pound  tax.  It  brings  in  relatively  little 
revenue  and  coniUtutes  a  major  burden. 
I  know  tiiat  there  were  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  wanted  to  support  my  col- 
league were  he  here  in  person  to  call  up 
his  amendments.  I.  therefore,  urge  that 
they  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick > 
which  would  in  effect  accomplish  much 
the  same  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  amendments 
of  Senator  Smith,  together  with  his 
soimd  reasoning  to  support  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Smith  Amzndmknt  No.  1 
amznsmcnt  no.  s34 

On  page  113,  line  7.  after  the  words  "aJr- 
enSt".  add  "except  an  aircraft  in  noncom- 
mercial artatlon  (aa  defined  In  section  4041 
(C)(4i,-. 

eXPLAN  AXIOM 

This  amendment  would  exempt  all  lum- 
commercial  aircraft  from  the  2«  per  pound 
poundage  tax  to  be  imposed  under  H.R.  14445 
on  all  aircraft,  commercial  and  non-cotn- 
merclal.  with  a  seating  capacity  for  more 
than  4  adult  Individuals   (including  crew). 

All  other  taxation  on  non-cocnmerclal  air- 
craft to  be  Imposed  under  terms  of  H.R. 
14465  as  reported  would  remain  Intact.  Own- 
ers or  lessees  of  such  aircraft  would  remain 
Uable  for:  (1)  the  It  per  gallon  Ux  on  both 
gasoline  and  ]et  aviation  fuel  to  be  Imposed 
under  H  R.  14465;  (2)  the  $25  tax  on  use  of 
dTll  aircraft  to  be  Imposed  under  HJi.  14465; 
any  other  tax  presently  levied  or  to  be  Im- 
poeed  by  H  R.  14465  (see  list  at  Table  6, 
Finance  Committee  report,  page  10). 

According  to  the  Commerce  ComnUttee 
Report  (pages  51-53)  this  measure  will  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  9270  million  per 
year  for  ten  years  for  commercial  or  commer- 
cial-service reUted  airport  facilities,  tut  only 
$30  million  per  year  for  general  aviation- 
related  facilities.  But  far  more  signifi- 
cant Is  the  spending  plan  for  airways  systems, 
navigation  aids.  etc.  According  to  the  report, 
in-route  automation,  radar,  and  center  build- 
ings win  get  $707  million;  navigation,  ILS. 
categories  2  &  3,  VSTOL  and  navigation  re- 
fining will  get  $249  million;  terminal  tower 
construction,  automation,  and  radar  will  get 
$523  million.  All  of  these  are  services  rarely. 
If  ever  used  by  the  small,  non-commercial 
aircraft;  but  are  the  very  life  blood  of  the 
airlines  and  other  conunerdal  air  users.  Fair- 
ness and  equity  tell  us  that  we  must  not 
charge  the  small  non-commerdal  plaiM 
owner  and  user  for  service*  they  do  not  use. 

SMrrH  Amckomcnt  No.  2 

AMENDMENT 

On  page  112,  line  9.  before  "2  cents"  add 
"except  an  aircraft  In  noncocnmercial  avia- 
tion (as  deOiMd  in  section  4041(c)  (4) )  capa- 


ble of  providing  a  seating  capacity  for  6  adult 
Individuals  (Including  the  crew)  or  fewer.". 

BXPLAMATION 

This  amendment  would,  in  effect,  exempt 
all  non-commercial  aircraft  having  a  seating 
capacity  of  9  or  fexcer  adult  Individuals  (In- 
cliitllng  crew)  from  the  2*  per  pound  pound- 
age tax  to  be  imposed  under  H  R  14465  on  all 
aircraft,  commercial  and  non-commercial.  As 
presently  written.  H  R.  14465  would.  In  effect, 
exempt  all  aircraft,  commercial  or  non-com- 
mercial, with  four  or  fewer  seats  (Finance 
Report,  page  113.  lines  7-8).  That  Is  a  small 
concession  to  the  very  small  plane  owner, 
whether  commercial  or  non-commercial.  But 
It  may  also  be  a  very  big  concession  to  the 
big  cargo  plane  owner.  If  he  has  only  4  or 
(ewer  seats  on  board.  Reading  the  poundage 
tax  section  as  presently  written,  the  owner 
of  that  big.  commercial,  cargo  aircraft  Is  go- 
ing to  escape  poundage  taxation.  I  don't 
think  he  should. 

Our  Interest  ought  tn  be  to  spare  the  small 
plane  owner  who  uses  his  plane  for  pleasure 
or  In  his  small  business,  as  we  use  our  autos: 
but  not  to  spare  the  commercial  aircraft 
owner,  who.  in  effect.  Is  using  his  plane  as  a 
taxi  or  delivery  truck — for  profit.  A  state- 
ment Issued  by  the  Finance  Committee  indi- 
cates that  the  present  language  would  exempt 
55' r  of  general  aviation  aircraft  from  the 
poundage  tax.  It  would  certainly  appear  to 
exempt  a  large  percentage — or  all — of  com- 
mercial cargo  aircraft  as  well. 

In  speaking  on  my  first  amendment  I  have 
already  discussed  the  Inequity  Inherent  la 
taxing  small  non-commercial  aircraft  to  pay 
for  facilities  and  services  they  rarely  use. 

The  Finance  Committee  recognized  this 
Inequity  but  apparently  was  not  prepared  "to 
go  all  the  way"  to  eradicate  it.  They  exempted 
all  planes  with  four  seats  or  less.  According 
to  the  Committee's  press  release  on  the  day 
HJt.  14465  was  reported,  this  exemption  cov- 
ers 55'r  of  general  aviation  aircraft.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Committee  Report,  page  20,  the 
exemption  covers  76%  of  general  aviation 
aircraft.  Neither  dociunent  Indicates  the 
sources  of  those  figures.  According  to  Infor- 
mal estimates  I  have  received  from  the  Air- 
craft Owners  and  Pilots  Association,  the  SS'"c 
figure  would  be  more  accurate  than  75^^^. 
Whichever  figure  the  Committee  prefers,  it  is 
still  not  high  enough,  not  selective  enough, 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  small,  non- 
commercial aircraft  owner  who  never  use  the 
systems  and  facilities  the  tax  is  being  levied 
to  build  and  maintain. 

Well,  the  question  then  becomes,  where  do 
you  draw  the  line?  If  you're  not  going  to 
exempt  all  non-commercial  aircraft,  why  not 
as  many  as  are  likely  to  be  owned  and 
operated  for  personal  or  family  pleasiu-e.  or 
for  small  business  use?  I  am  informed  that 
there  are  approximately  97,600  such  aircraft, 
out  of  a  total  of  approximately  124.000  air- 
craft in  general  aviation.  These  are  planes 
whose  power  plants  limit  their  seating  ca- 
pacity to  6  or  fewer  places,  including  pilot. 
Most  Senators  who  have  flown  In  small  non- 
commercial planes  will.  I  believe,  recognize 
that  drawing  the  line  at  4  or  fewer  seats  (In- 
cluding pilot)  Isn't  going  to  relieve  all  of  the 
small  plane  owners  that  fairness  requires  be 
exempted.  The  father  with  a  wife  and  three 
children  who  files  for  family  pleasure  Is  go- 
ing to  pay  the  poundage  tax,  but  the  air 
cargo  operator  who  wisely  puts  only  three 
seats  on  board  his  big  payloader  Is  not!  I 
doubt  that  my  colleagues  are  prepared  to 
support  such  a  result. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  suggest  most  respectfully  that  all  Sen- 
ators be  directed  to  take  their  seats 
before  the  vote  is  resumed?  All  Sena- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  All  Senators  will 
take  their  seats  before  the  rollcall  con- 
tinues. Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats,  so  that  the  clerk  can  call  the 
roll. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell I .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  thut  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  ( Mr. 
Muskie).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbricht)  are 
absent  because  of  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennstt), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  45, 
nays  40,   as  follows: 

I  No.  64  Leg.l 
TEAS— 45 


Aiken 

Dominick 

Javlts 

Allen 

FonR 

Mathlas 

AUott 

Oold  water 

McOee 

Bayb 

Ooodell 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Oravel 

Montoya 

Bible 

Gnffln 

Murphy 

Brooke 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Vs. 

Harris 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Hart 

Smith.  Maine 

Case 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Tydlngs 

Dole 

Jackson 
NATS— 40 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Anderv>n 

Eastland 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Bogus 

Ellender 

Kennedy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Ervln 

Cranston 

Gore 

Magnuaon 

Cxirtls 

HolUnd 

UcOlelUn 

Oodd 

HolUnga 

Mclntyre 

Eagle  ton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

MetcaU 
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Talmadge 
WlUlams,  N  J. 
WUUams.l>el. 
Tarborough 
Toung,  Ohio 


PRESENT  AND  OIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLT  REOORDED— 1 


BtUler 

Randolph 

Moss 

RiblcoS 

Nelson 

Bcott 

Pastors 

Sparkman 

Pell 

Spong 

Percy 

Btennls 

Proxmlre 

Symington 

Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO- 


-14 


Baker 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Bennett 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Church 

McOovem 

Saxbe 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Smith,  Ul. 

Ful  bright 

Muskie 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  (No. 
523)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Sponc,  Senator  Magnuson,  Senator 
Btrs  of  Virginia,  Senator  Cranston, 
Senator  Dole,  Senator  Moss.  Senator 
Muskix,  Senator  Nelson,  Senator  Pell. 
Senator  Percy,  Senator  "Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Senator  Young  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  64,  line  3,  Insert  the  following: 
"(6)   'Application  for  site  approval'  means 
a  preliminary  request  by  a  sponsor  for  ap- 
proval of  a  Bite  selection  made  prior  to  any 
request  for  aid,  as  defined  In  secUon  201(14) ." 
On  page  54,  lines  4.  7,  9.  10.  11.  and  12. 
■trlke  out  "(6)-.  *'(7)".  "(8)-,  "(9)-,  "(10)", 
"(11)".  and  "(12)".  respectively  and  insert  In 
Ueu    tlMTOOf    "(7>-.    "(8)",    "(9)-,    "(10)". 
"(11)".  "(12)"  and  "(13)"  respectively. 

On  page  64.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(14)  'Request  for  aid',  as  used  In  secUon 
306(d)  (4),  means  the  first  submission  to  the 
Secretary  of  a  written  request  for  assistance 
in  which  the  proposed  project  Is  outlined  in 
some  detail  In  compliance  with  standardlaed 
procedures." 

On  page  66,  lines  1. 3,  7. 9.  and  16,  strike  out 
"(18)".  "(14)",  "(16)",  "(16)  ",  and  "(17)". 
napecttvely,  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(15) ", 
"(16)".  "(17)",  "(18)",  and  "(19)  ",  respec- 
tively. 

On  page  68,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out  all  through  line  11,  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 
"Consultation   Concerning   Environmental 

Changes 
"(f)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  and  consider  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
catiOD,  and  Welfare,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality.  The  reoom- 
mendatlons  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  National  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  with  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  environmental  quality.  Ehall,  to  the 
.wi^-rtmiiTTt  degree  feasible,  be  Inoorporated 
In  the  naUonal  airport  system  plan." 


On  page  68,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  aU  through  line  19  on  page  70  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)   It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  national 
policy  that  airjxirt  development  projects  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  this  title  shall  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  natural  resources 
and  the  quality  of  the  environment  of  the 
Nation.  In  Implementing  this  policy,  the  Sec- 
retary shall   consider  the  effect  that  each 
such  project  may  have  on  factors  of  environ- 
mental significance,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  water  and  air  quality,  noise  levels, 
flsh  and  wildlife,  natural,  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional assets,  and  other  factors  affecting  the 
environment.   The   Secretary   shall   not   ap- 
prove   any   project,   either   conditionally   or 
unconditionally,  unless  he  is  satisfied  that 
adequate   consideration   has   been   given   to 
the  preservation  of  the  environment  and  to 
the  Interest  of  the  communiUes  in  or  near 
which  the  project  may  be  located. 
"Substantial  Extensions  to  Existing  Airports 
"(e)(1)  No  airport  development  project  in- 
volving the  location  of  an  alrpwrt  rimway  or 
a  substantial  rtmway  extension  may  be  ap- 
proved, either  conditionally  or  uncondition- 
ally, by  the  Secretary  unless  the  public  agen- 
cy sponsoring  the  project  certifies  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  prior  to  submitting  Its  request 
for  aid.  as  defined  In  secUon  201  (14) .  it  has 
held  public  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  social,  economic  and  environ- 
mental  effects  of  the  project,  and  has  af- 
forded adequate  notice  of  such  hearings  to 
all   persons   with    a   significant   social,   eco- 
nomic or  environmental  Interest  In  the  mat- 
ter. The  notice  required  by  this  paragraph 
shall  include  a  concise  statement  of  the  pro- 
posed  project  and   may   be   published  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the  com- 
muniUes in  or  near  which  the  project  may 
be   located,   and  shall   be   published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Hearings  provided  for  by 
this  paragraph  need  not  be  held  If  oppor- 
tunity for  such  hearings  Is  provided  through 
adequate  notice,  and  ik>  one  with  a  signifi- 
cant social,  economic  or  envlronnxental  In- 
terest In  the  matter  requests  a  hearing.  In 
the  event  that  hearings  are  held,  the  proj- 
ect sponsor  shall  submit  a  oopy  of  the  trans- 
■crlpt  with  its  request  for  aid  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review  each  tran- 
script of  hearing  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsecUon  to  assvire 
that  an  adequate  opportunity  was  afforded 
foe  the  presentation  of  views  by  all  parties 
with  a  significant  social,  economic  or  en- 
vironmental interest.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  not 
approve,  either  conditionally  or  uncondi- 
tionally, any  project  involving  the  location 
ol  an  airport  runway  or  a  major  runway  ex- 
tension without  first  consulting  with  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  in  which  the  project 
may  be  located,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Council  of  Environ- 
mental QuaUty  with  respect  to  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  the  project. 

"(3)  If  opposition  to  a  proposed  project 
Is  raised  In  the  hearing  prescribed  by  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  or  by  any  official  consulted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2) ,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  environment  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  project,  the  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  project,  either  conditionaUy  or  un- 
condiUonaily,  unless  he  finds  In  writing  after 
a  full  and  complete  review  of  the  record 
of  such  hearing  that  (A)  no  signtflcant  ad- 
verse environmental  effect  Is  likely  to  result 
from  such  project,  or  (B)  there  exists  no 
feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to  such 
effect  and  aU  reasonable  steps  have  been 
taken  to  minimize  siKh  effect.  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearing  before  the  sponsor  is 
Inadequate  to  permit  him  to  make  the  find- 
ings required  under  the  preceding  lentenee, 
he  may  conduct  a  hearing,  including  ade- 
quate notice  to   interested  persons,  on  the 


environmental  issues  raised.  Findings  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  paragraph,  and  his  rea- 
sons  therefor,  shxUl  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  record.  If  the  Secretary  disapproves 
the  project  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph   the    reasons   therefor   shall    also 
be  made  a  mitter  of  public  record. 
"New  AirjKMts 
"(f)    The    procedures    of    subsection    (e) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  approval  of 
projects  for  new  airports,  except  that  the 
public  hearings  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  that  subsection  shall  be  held  prior  to  any 
application  for  site  approval,  as  defined  in 
Be=Uon  201(6),  and  the  duties  imposed  on 
the  Secretary  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
that  subsection  shall  be  performed  prior  to 
approval  of  any  new  airport  site.      ' 
"Air  and  Water  Quality 
"(g)(1)    The  Secretary  shaU  not  approve 
any  project  application  unless  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  the  project  may  be 
located  certified  in  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
project  will  be  located,  designed,  constructed 
and  operated  so  as  to  comply  with  applicable 
air  and  water  quality  standards.  In  any  case 
where   such   standards   have   not   been   ap- 
proved or  where  such  standards  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  certification  shall  be  obtained  from 
the  appropriate  Secretary.  Notice  of  certifi- 
cation or  of  refvisal  to  certify  shall  be  pro- 
vided within  60  days  after  the  project  ap- 
plication Is  received  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  condition  ap- 
proval of  any  project  application  on  compli- 
ance during  construction  and  operation  with 
applicable  air  and  water  quaUty  standards  " 
On  page  70,  line  21,  strike  out  "(g)"  anci 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
Before  getting  into  the  substance  of  this 
amendment,  let  me  first  explain  how  I 
became  involved  with  it.  Shortly  after 
the  Commerce  Committee  reported  the 
language  of  this  bill  for  referral  to  the 
Finance  Committee — nearly  3  months 
ago — the  Junior  Senator  from  'Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong)  and  I  became  concerned 
that  the  bill  did  not  provide  sufficient 
environmental  protection.  We  expressed 
this  concern  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Macnuson  together  with  the  hope  that 
the  three  of  us  would  be  able  to  support 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  would 
more  adequately  deal  with  environmen- 
tal problems.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
language  which  is  acceptable  to  each  of 
us  has  been  worked  out  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  today.  It  is  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  protection  8«alnst  environ- 
mental damage  occurring  by  a  giant  of 
approval  for  a  new  airport  or  substantial 
extension  of  an  existing  airport. 

We  have  discussed  this  for  many  hours, 
among  those  on  the  committee  and  those 
who,  not  on  the  committee  are  offering 
the  amendment.  All  of  us  who  propose  it 
believe  it  is  a  prudent  response  to  a  very 
substantial  problem. 

Mr.  President,  although  H.R.  14465  in- 
cludes some  provisions  for  environmental 
protection,  these  bre  not  nearly  strong 
enough  to  satisfy  our  current  needs.  In 
Ught  of  the  dimensions  of  our  environ- 
mental crisis,  we  cannot  settle  for  any- 
thing less  than  the  most  effective  safe- 
guards. The  recent  Everglades  contro- 
versy should  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
serious  dangers  which  may  be  posed  to 
our  environment  by  ill-considered  air- 
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port  construction.  It  Is  the  desire  to 
avoid  future  entanglements  of  this  sort 
that  In  large  part  has  prompted  this 
amendment. 

Some  background  information  on  air- 
port development  procedures  would  prob- 
ably be  helpful  in  explaining  how  this 
amendment  Is  designed  to  function. 
Under  the  Federal -aid  airport  program, 
the  sponsor  of  a  new  airport  is  required 
to  seek  FAA  approval  of  his  proposed 
airport  site  prior  to  initiating  any  ap- 
plication for  assistance.  If  he  is  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  such  approval,  he 
must  then  submit  a  preliminary  applica- 
tion known  as  a  request  for  aid.  That 
document,  according  to  the  FAA  pro- 
cedures guide,  should  designate  the 
approved  site  for  the  project,  should  in- 
clude a  sketch  of  the  airport  plan,  iden- 
tifying each  land  feature  that  will  affect 
the  project,  and  should  list  cost  esti- 
mates for  each  item  of  work  for  which 
funds  are  requested. 

On  the  basis  of  the  various  requests 
for  aid  it  receives  and  the  amount  of 
funds  available.  FAA  will  make  its  de- 
cision on  which  requests  should  t>e  ap- 
proved. Approval  of  a  request,  the  FAA 
procedures  guide  notes,  is  equivalent  to 
"a  firm  reservation  of  Federal  funds 
conditional  only  on  the  sponsor's  prompt- 
ness in  proceeding  with  development  of 
the  project." 

Project  development,  as  opposed  to 
project  construction,  takes  place  for  the 
most  part  after  the  approval  of  the  re- 
quest but  prior  to  submission  of  the  for- 
mal project  applicauon.  During  this 
period  of  time,  the  sponsor  quite  often 
will  acquire  his  land  for  the  project  and 
will  usually  finance  the  sponsor  share 
of  project  funds  and  hire  an  engineer  to 
prepare  detailed  plans  and  specifications. 

After  he  submits  his  project  applica- 
tion but  prior  to  approval  of  It.  the  spon- 
sor, for  most  projects,  will  receive  bids 
for  construction  contracts,  will  select  his 
contractor,  and  will  seek  FAA  concur- 
rence In  award  of  the  contract.  Although 
FAA  may  actually  concur,  at  that  time, 
most  sponsors  do  not  actually  execute 
construction  contracts  until  assured  of 
their  own  contract  with  the  Government, 
which  is  concluded  at  the  time  of  ap- 
proval of  the  application. 

One  cannot  but  notice.  In  reviewing 
this  simmiary  of  airport  development  ap- 
plication procedures,  how  far  along  the 
road  toward  project  construction  a  spon- 
sor may  be  before  his  application  is  ap- 
proved. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
proposed  amendment  prescribes  that  the 
first  determination  by  the  Secretary  as 
to  the  environmental  soundness  of  a 
project  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  ap- 
proval of  the  site.  In  the  case  of  new 
airport  projects,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
request  for  aid.  in  the  case  of  extensions 
to  existing  airports. 

In  order  to  provide  the  data  which  will 
allow  him  to  make  rational  determina- 
tions, the  amendment  requires,  with  re- 
spect to  all  projects  involving  the  loca- 
tion of  a  new  airport,  an  airport  runway, 
or  a  substantial  runway  extension,  a 
hearing  to  be  conducted  by  the  sponsor 
on  the  enviroxunental,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  project.  The  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  examine  the  hearing 


record  t>efore  approving  any  site  or  re- 
quest for  aid.  and  to  consult  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  proj- 
ect may  be  located,  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  HEW,  and  the  National 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  on  the 
possible  environmental  elTects  of  the 
project.  If  any  of  these  offlcials  raises 
environmental  objections,  or  if  any  are 
raised  m  the  hearing  conducted  by  the 
sponsor,  the  Secretary  may  not  give  his 
approval  unless  he  flrst  finds  In  writing 
that,  first,  no  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fect Is  likely  to  result  from  the  project; 
or.  second,  there  Is  no  feasible  alterna- 
tive to  any  such  effect  and  all  reasonable 
stops  are  being  taken  to  minimize  it. 

The  amendment  raises  some  questions 
which  I  would  like  to  attempt  to  antici- 
pate. It  may  be  asked,  flrst  of  all.  whether 
the  amendment  requires  a  hearing  in  the 
case  of  every  project.  The  answer  Is  a 
decided  "no."  The  amendment  states  that 
hearings  must  be  held  only  with  respect 
to  projects  Involving  the  location  of  an 
airport,  on  airport  runway  or  a  substan- 
tial runway  extension.  The  language  Is 
meant  to  Include  only  a  relatively  small 
percenuge  of  the  projects  for  which  ap- 
plications are  submitted.  The  majority  of 
projects  each  year.  I  am  told,  are  for 
minor  Improvements  to  existing  air- 
ports— the  repaving  of  runways,  the  ad- 
dition of  airport  lighting,  minor  runway 
extensions.  These  are  all  meant  to  be 
exempted  from  the  hearing  require- 
ment. 

Also  exempted  are  projects  for  which 
hearings  have  been  held  In  previous 
years.  The  amendment  requires  only  that 
hearings  be  held  prior  to  submitting  ap- 
plications for  site  approval  or  requests 
for  aid  not  necessarily  Immediately 
prior  to  such  applications.  Thus  if  as- 
sistance for  a  new  airport  Is  requested 
In  a  given  year  and  the  layout  plan  for 
that  airport  Is  approved,  requests  the 
following  year  for  additional  runways 
within  the  same  plan  would  not  need  to 
be  preceded  by  hearings. 

A  second  question  which  may  arise  Is. 
"How  can  the  Secretary  make  his  en- 
vironmental determinations  on  the  basis 
of  anything  less  than  a  full  detailed 
project  application?"  In  answer  to  this. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Secretary 
must  pass  not  only  on  the  application 
for  site  approval  or  request  for  aid.  but 
also  on  the  final  project  application,  for 
possible  adverse  environmental  effects. 
This  Is  the  significance  of  the  require- 
ment relating  to  "conditional  or  uncon- 
ditional" approval.  If  subsequent  to  the 
approval  of  any  request  or  site  selection, 
therefore,  major  changes  of  environ- 
mental significance  are  noted  in  the 
project,  the  Secretary  will  be  required  to 
review  his  environmental  findings  be- 
fore giving  final  approval  to  the  project 
application.  He  will  thus  have  access  to 
the  full  detailed  application  before  his 
capacity  to  withdraw  his  earlier  findings 
terminates. 

The  amendment  differs  with  H.R. 
14465  in  many  respects,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  should  be  simimarlzed  at 
this  point.  First  of  all,  the  amendment 
requires  a  stlfler  standard  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  In  evaluating  the  environ - 
menui  effects  of  project*.  S.  3108  re- 


quires only  that  the  Secretary  must  be 
"satisfied  that  fair  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment"  before 
he  approves  a  project.  The  amendment 
requires  that  he  must  find  that  the  proj- 
ect Is  better  from  an  environmental 
standpoint  than  any  other  reasonable 
alternative.  In  these  times.  I  believe  that 
the  amendment's  standard  is  much  pref- 
erable if  not  essential.  Both  the  Ever- 
glades crisis  of  last  year  and  the  Na- 
tion's general  environmental  problems 
strongly  support  the  view  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation's  satisfaction  is 
not  a  suitable  measuring  rod  for  the 
effectiveness  of  environmentally  signif- 
icant decisions. 

A  second  major  break  from  H.R.  14465 
arises  from  the  amendment's  emphasis 
on  consultation  among  Federal  depart- 
ments. Whereas  the  amendment  pre- 
scribes that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation must  consult  with  other  agencies 
on  the  enviroiunental  effects  of  proj- 
ects, H.R.  14465  incorporates  no  such 
requirement. 

There  appear  to  be  strong  arguments 
for  requiring  some  measure  of  consulta- 
tion. In  the  Everglades  crisis,  we  wit- 
nessed a  tug  of  war  between  the  De- 
partments of  Transportation  and  the 
Interior  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  consultation  early  In  the  game. 
It  is  a  major  purpose  of  the  amendment 
to  insure  that  in  the  future.  Federal  de- 
partments will  work  together  in  protect- 
ing the  environment.  In  addition.  It 
seems  plain  that  in  making  decisions 
which  may  have  major  environmental 
consequences,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation ought  to  be  required  to  seek 
the  advice  of  those  who  deal  more  fre- 
quently  with   environmental   question.^. 

Another  difference  between  the 
amendment  and  the  bill  relates  to  the 
requirement  for  public  hearings.  Al- 
though twth  proposals  call  for  hearings, 
HJR.  14465  requires  them  to  be  held  at 
the  Federal  level,  while  the  amendment 
calls  upon  the  sponsor  to  conduct  them. 
The  rationale  for  local  hearings  is  ac- 
tually stronger  with  regard  to  social  and 
economic  questions,  where  the  matters 
considered  are  essentially  local,  than  in 
the  case  of  environmental  problems, 
where  a  strong  Federal  interest  Is  at 
stake.  Clearly,  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions such  as  whether  to  build  an  airport 
or  a  playground,  or  whether  to  pay  the 
price  of  either,  can  l>e  better  considered 
before  a  locally  elected  body  then  before 
an  FAA  representative  whose  sole  Inter- 
est may  well  be  the  construction  of  an 
additional  airport. 

Since  these  questions  are  most  appro- 
priately handled  locally,  and  since  it 
seems  pointless  to  require  two  sets  of 
hearings  where  one  will  do,  It  follows 
that  environmental  matters  are  also 
most  readily  considered  locally.  The 
Federal  interest  in  the  environment  can 
be  acconunodated.  It  would  seem, 
through  Federal  examination  of  the 
hearing  transcript. 

Another  difference  concerns  the  en- 
forcement of  applicable  air  and  water 
quality  standards.  The  amendment  adds 
to  the  bill  effective  procedures  to  insure 
that  such  standards  will  be  complied 
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with  by  federally-funded  airports.  Since 
many  of  our  most  significant  environ- 
mental problems  involve  the  pollution  of 
our  water  and  air,  all  reasonable  meas- 
ures for  minimizing  such  pollution  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  The  measures  included 
In  the  amendment  require  certification 
by  State  governments  of  airport  compli- 
ance with  existing  standards  and  con- 
tractual obligations  on  the  part  of  proj- 
ect sponsors  to  continue  such  compli- 
ance after  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
Adoption  of  these  provisions  would  pro- 
vide a  welcome  addition.  I  believe,  to 
existing  air  and  water  quality  legisla- 
tion. 

The  final  major  difference  between 
HJl.  14465  and  the  amendment  Is  per- 
haps thi  most  important  of  all.  It  con- 
cerns the  timing  of  the  hearing  and  of 
the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  environmental  suitability  of  the 
project.  Whereas  the  bUl  prescribes 
hearings  to  be  conducted  after  submis- 
sions of  the  application,  the  amendment 
calls  for  them  to  be  held  prior  to  site 
selection  approval.  In  case  of  new  air- 
port projects,  and  prior  to  the  request 
for  aid  In  the  case  of  extenrions  of  old 
ones.  The  environmental  determinations 
are  required  by  the  bill  to  be  made  prior 
to  approral  of  the  application;  the 
amendment  requires  these  either  at  the 
site  approval  or  request  for  aid  stages. 

The  need  for  a  change  In  timing  stems 
basically  from  the  nature  of  the  FAA 
procedures  for  project  development 
which  were  noted  earlier.  Since  under 
these  procedures,  so  many  major  steps 
will  have  been  undertaken  with  respect 
to  a  project  by  the  time  an  application 
for  that  project  is  approved,  the  time  of 
approval  does  not  appear  to  be  a  feasible 
one  for  a  fair  determination  of  environ- 
mental questions.  Can  the  Secretary 
really  make  an  unbiased  determination 
as  to  whether  plot  A  or  plot  B  is  the 
better  airport  location,  when  plot  A  has 
already  been  purchased  by  the  sponsor 
and  when  the  sponsor  has  already  issued 
bonds  to  finance  construction  on  that 
plot,  hired  engineers,  drafted  detailed 
plans  and  specifications,  solicited  and  re- 
ceived bids  for  construction  contracts 
and  perhaps  even  negotiated  and  signed 
contracts  on  which  he  is  liable?  More- 
over. In  the  event  the  Secretary  Is  able 
to  conclude  that  plot  B  Is  more  suitable, 
the  resulting  waste  of  time  and  money 
on  the  part  of  the  sponsor,  as  well  as 
the  tleup  of  Federal  funds  pending  this 
determination,  seems  difficult  to  Justify 
If  it  can  be  avoided. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  avoid 
such  consequences  by  insisting  on  an  en- 
vironmental determination  at  the  earliest 
practicable  stage  of  Federal  involvement. 
The  determination  that  is  called  for  is 
therefore  prospective  rather  than  retro- 
spective and,  for  this  reason  alone.  It  Is 
considerably  more  likely  to  be  correct. 

Just  how  far  down  the  line  things 
can  go  before  a  project  application  Is 
approved  Is  Illustrated  by  the  example  of 
the  development  of  the  Everglades  Jet 
training  facility.  That  facility  is  now  In 
operation,  although  fortunately  under 
extensive  restrictions. 

FAA's  file  on  the  project  reveals  the 
very  difficulties  that  this  amendment  is 


designed  to  deal  with  and  the  very  dilB- 
cultles  which  the  language  of  S.  3108 
leaves  completely  unremedied.  According 
to  the  file  and  supporting  information, 
Dade  County  submitted  its  request  for 
aid  for  the  project  on  December  8.  1967. 
That  request  was  approved  on  April  25 
of  the  following  year.  As  is  so  often  the 
case  with  project  sponsors,  Dade  County 
then  purchased  its  land  for  the  facility 
on  June  17.  months  before  submitting 
its  project  application  on  September  9. 
The  next  sigiuflcant  event  in  this  se- 
quence occurred  on  September  19,  1968. 
On  this  date,  a  full  2  months  before  ap- 
proval of  the  project  application — the 
time,  it  should  be  remembered,  which 
H.R.   14465  selects  as  the  appropriate 
time  for  environmental  determinations 
by    the    Secretary — a    ground-breaking 
ceremony  was  held  on  the  construction 
site.  Thus  at  the  time  the  project  appli- 
cation was  approved,  construction  on  the 
site  had  been  imderway  for  some  time. 
Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  H  Jl. 
14465.  a  similar  situation  could  well  arise 
again.  If  we  are  truly  committed  to  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  environmental  dam- 
age, we  thus  have  no  choice  but  to  reject 
those  terms. 

Three  weeks  ago  today  the  Senate  took 
an  important  step  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental control  when  it  voted  to  Increase 
the  safeguards  in  S.  3154.  the  urban 
mass  transportation  assistance  bill.  To- 
day we  have  an  opportunity  to  extend 
that  effort  to  the  sphere  of  airport  con- 
struction. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar 
action  can  then  be  taken  with  respect 
to  otlier  major  transportation  systems. 
It  seems  clear  that  in  light  of  the 
pressing  nature  of  our  environmental 
crisis,  what  Is  needed  is  decisive  action 
on  all  fronts.  The  proposed  amendment, 
through  its  early  hearing  and  environ- 
mental determination  procedures,  its 
consultation  requirements,  its  air  and 
water  quality  enforcement  procedures, 
and  its  stiff  standards  for  general  envi- 
ronmental control  would  close  the  door 
to  further  construction  of  environmen- 
tally deficient  airports.  We  have  been  too 
careless  too  long  in  permitting  such  air- 
ports to  puncture  our  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing landscape.  It  is  time  we  began  to 
stem  the  tide. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  8PONO.  Mr.  President.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  participate  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  early  last  De- 
cember in  urging  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
to  consider  an  amendment  to  the  air- 
port/airways bill  which  would  give  addi- 
tional weight  to  environmental  factors  in 
airport  development  projects. 

Airport  development  obviously  would 
be  given  great  impetus  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  multimillion-dollar  trust  fund, 
and  It  seemed  imperative  to  me  that  the 
Nation's  air  transportation  needs  be  bal- 
anced by  an  expression  of  congressional 
Intent  to  protect  natural  resources. 

I  am  gratified  that  Senator  Magitoson 
has  agreed  to  our  proposal.  The  amend- 
ment contains  a  declaration  of  policy 
and  specific  procedures  Intended  to  as- 
sure consideration  during  airport  plan- 


ning of  such  factors  as  air  and  water 
pollution;  noise  levels;  fish  and  wildlife; 
and  natural,  scenic,  and  recreational 
assets. 

It  is  of  particular  significance  and  im- 
portance that  the  public  would  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on 
development  projects,  and  that  machin- 
ery would  be  established  for  a  review  of 
environmental  questions  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  in  which  the  project  is 
to  be  located;  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior; the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  the  Council  of  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

In  view  of  the  problems  that  were 
encountered  in  the  development  of  the 
commercial  Jetport  near  the  Everglades 
National  Park — a  project  which  fortu- 
nately has  been  stopped— it  is  necessary 
that  additional  protection  be  provided 
on  a  nationwide  basis  for  community  and 
environmental  values  involved  in  airport 
projects. 

The  pending  amendment  would  serve 
that  purpose.  It  is  comparable  to  en- 
vironmental provisions  recently  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act.  Adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  demonstrate  in  a  tangible 
way  the  Senate's  concern  over  the  en- 
vironmental stress  that  can  be  created 
by  large  airport  development  projects. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  amendment  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan.  This 
amendment  to  the  Airport  Construction 
Act— H.R.  14465— wUl  insure  that  en- 
vironmental quality  considerations  will 
be  paramount  in  the  development  of  our 
nations^  and  surway  system. 

Senator  Hart's  amendment  Is  smother 
example  of  his  continuing  effort  to  Insure 
that  our  environmental  needs  are  met  as 
we  deal  with  the  Nation  s  transporUtion 
crisis. 

I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
subsection  (g)  of  the  amendment.  This 
subsection  provides  that  no  project  au- 
thorized by  this  tiUe  shaU  be  approved 
imless  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
the  project  may  be  located  certifies  that 
there  is  reasonable  assiutmce  that  the 
project  will  be  located,  designed,  con- 
structed, and  operated  so  as  to  comply 
with  air  and  water  quality  standards. 
Although  other  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  consider  environmental  ef- 
fects before  approving  any  project,  sub- 
section (g)  requires  that  public  officials 
with  the  responsibility  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment have  an  opportunity  to  veto 
any  project  application. 

This  procedure  is  similar  to  the  certifi- 
cation procedures  developed  in  section  16 
of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1969 — S.  7 — as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Subsection  (g)  also  carries  forward  the 
concepts  embodied  In  section  102(C)  of 
the  Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1969. 
Public  officials  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  envlronm«it  should  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing whether  major  projects  and  facilities 
in  question  will  adversdy  affect  the 
environment. 

Our  environmental  protection  pjroblen 
involves  competition  in  the  use  of  re- 
sources— a  competitiwi  which  exists  to- 
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day  in  the  Department  of  Trans[>orta- 
tion  and  exists  In  any  department  which 
must  develop  resources  for  public  use. 

The  Department  of  TransporUtlon  is 
not  the  agency  to  determine  air  pollu- 
tion control  requirements  for  the  trans- 
portation Industry.  Neither  is  it  the 
agency  to  make  the  basic  determination 
regarding  the  effect  of  major  airport 
projects  on  air  and  water  quality. 

The  agency  which  determines  environ- 
mental quality  effects  must  have  only 
one  goal:  the  protection  of  this  and  fu- 
ture generations  against  changes  in  the 
i\atural  environment  which  adversely  af- 
fect the  quality  of  hfe. 

The  problems  of  environmental  pol- 
lution will  not  be  solved  by  picking  up 
the  rhetoric  of  antipollution  concern  and 
then  assigning  the  control  of  pollution 
to  those  responsible  for  the  support  or 
promotion  of  pollution   activities. 

This  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  take  environ- 
mental considerations  into  account  be- 
fore approving  any  project  application. 
This  amendment  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Environmental  Quality, 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
the  project  may  be  located  l)efore  ap. 
proving  any  project  application  Never- 
theless, it  is  important  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  environmental  protection 
make  the  basic  determination  regarding 
environmental  effects. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  important  amendment.  It  requires 
the  kind  of  envirorunental  conscience 
which  we  have  not  exercised  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee was  very  concerned  atwut  the  en- 
vironmental problems  associated  with 
the  Improvement  of  existing  airports  or 
with  the  location  and  development  of 
new  airports,  and  we  wrote  provisions 
into  the  bill  that  we  thought  were  ade- 
quate to  give  protection.  However,  our 
staff  has  worked  with  the  staff  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
and  others  to  try  to  work  out  what  they 
believe  will  be  an  improvement.  We  see 
no  objection  to  the  change  in  language. 
It  does  the  same  thing  we  were  trying  to 
do  In  the  original  bill.  We  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Just  to  make  a  little 
legislative  history. 

We  all  agree,  of  course,  with  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  and  the  general 
objectives.  But  we  also  want  to  be  as 
practical  as  possible  about  these  things. 

Although  some  procedures  with  hear- 
ings are  Involved  in  this  amendment,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Secretary  will  take 
notice  that  we  are  not  Insisting  that  there 
t>e  unconacionable  delays  In  these  mat- 
ters, or  that  people,  for  the  sake  of  doing 
something,  hold  up  decent  and  reason- 
able procreas  in  the  aviation  field. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees  with 
that? 

Mr.  HART.  I  completely  agree. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Second,  there  was 
some  fear  Uiat  in  the  existing  airports 
which  are  necessary  to  this  country,  any 


little  improvement,  small  extension  of 
anything,  a  new  ramp,  or  some  of  those 
things  that  might  l>e  Involved,  might 
have  to  go  through  a  long  hearing  if 
someone  objected.  I  think  we  all  agreed 
that  the  intent  of  the  amendment  would 
be  that  it  would  have  to  be  major  and 
substantial. 

Mr  HART.  That  is  clearly  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  that  there  would 
be  no  question  about  it.  We  realize  that 
people  can  still,  regardless  of  the  amend- 
ment, come  into  court  if  they  think  they 
have  been  injured  in  some  way.  They  do 
that  every  day.  That  right  is  not  touched 
at  all  by  the  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  not  our  intention  to. 
It  is  our  belief  that  cannot  be  touched. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  does  the  word 
"environmental '  mean?  Does  it  include 
"noisy"? 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  intended  by  the  au- 
thon;  of  the  amendment  that  "environ- 
mental" refers  to  noise,  air.  water,  and 
other  matters  of  environmental  signifi- 
cance. It  is  not  limited  merely  to  esthetics 
but  relates  to  the  practical  envirorunen- 
tal problems  of  airports  as  well. 

I  should  add  that  it  is  our  belief  that 
by  adoption  of  the  amendment  we  will 
not  handcuff  development  of  airports, 
the  needs  of  which  are  so  well  recog- 
nized, Init  will  insure  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  a  record  to  be  made  to  estab- 
lish that  environmental  damage  of  a 
substantial  character  is  not  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  a  federally  funded 
airport. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oiD  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  as  follows: 

On  page  97,  line  17.  strike  out  "$3"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$S". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ex- 
plain the  amendment  in  about  3  min- 
utes. I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  it,  but  I  should  like  to  tiave  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.LoMC). 

The  amendment  would  raise,  rather 
than  reduce,  taxes.  The  amendments  we 
have  been  talking  about  all  day  today 
have  been  with  reference  to  reducing 
user  taxes.  This  would  raise  the  over- 
seas passenger  tax  from  $3  to  $5  per 
trip.  This  is  the  amount  the  Commerce 
Committee  originally  recommended  to 
the  Finance  Committee.  However,  that 
committee  did  not  approve  It. 

This  is  really  a  passenger  tax  on  over- 
water  flights. 


I  should  like  to  give  Just  a  brief  exam- 
ple of  how  it  will  work. 

The  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  base 
one-way  fare  is  $100.  An  8-percent  ticket 
tax  would  make  that  $108.  We  would 
apply  an  over-water  tax  of  $5.  Yet,  un- 
der the  Finance  Committee  proposal, 
that  total  amount  would  be  only  $103 
rather  than  $105.  In  other  words,  they 
provide  an  over-water  tax  of  $3.  So  peo- 
ple traveling  over  water  will  not  pay  as 
much  in  proportion  to  people  traveling 
within  the  country  to  finance  the  air-, 
ways  program. 

This  change  would  bring  in  approxi- 
mately $19  million  in  additional  revenue 
in  fiscal  1971.  and  about  $28.4  million 
in  additional  revenue  in  fiscal  1980,  so 
that  it  would  much  more  than  make  up 
for  the  reductions  we  made  in  general 
aviation  taxes  we  have  approved  by 
amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  good  one  and  would 
provide  for  some  of  the  loss  in  the  reve- 
nue adjustments  already  made  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  zealous 
as  I.  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, have  been  in  trying  to  raise  reve- 
nue for  the  Goverrmient  to  pay  Its  way, 
I  cannot  support,  nor  can  the  Committee 
on  Finance  support  this  amendment. 

It  is  our  best  understanding  that  if  we 
go  beyond  the  $3  tax  and  impose  a  $5 
tax,  then  foreign  countries  will  retaliate 
and  impose  a  $5  tax  on  international 
travel  comirig  in  its  direction. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  many  of 
their  airports  are  not  as  good  as  ours 
and  they  do  not  need  the  $5  charge  to 
finance  those  facilities.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  have  the  $3  charge  which 
is  posed  here  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
there  is  little  basis  for  the  foreign  people 
to  engage  In  the  kind  of  retaliation  that 
would  occur,  to  charge  more  than  the 
cost  to  provide  for  the  facilities  they 
have  in  their  countries. 

The  flights  back  and  forth  from  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  are  regarded  as  interriational 
air  flights,  so  that  we  would  be  getting 
$2  additional  per  ticket  on  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  flights,  which  we  do  not  believe 
to  be  Justifled  under  the  circumstances, 
and  therefore  we  feel  that  that  tax 
would  be  too  high. 

The  committee  has  looked  into  this 
and  thought  it  would  be  best  that  the 
tax  should  be  no  more  than  $3,  as  recom- 
mended here. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
argument  about  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  we 
have  already  given  them  an  advantage. 
Under  the  bill  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
the  7 14 -percent  charge  on  the  ticket 
value,  such  as  a  passenger  from  New 
York  to  California  or  a  passenger  from 
New  York  to  Nevada  does.  Therefore, 
such  travelers  would  be  subject  only  to 
the  head  tax.  The  overwater  tax  would 
be  less  for  them  than  would  the  7. 5 -per- 
cent tax  on  fare  if  it  were  to  apply. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  not  paying 
the  tax  on  air  safety  between  those 
points  and  the  mainland  is  that  there 
are  no  physical  faciliUes  out  there.  They 
fly  over  the  ocean  where  they  do  not  have 
facilities  which  have  to  be  provided  over 
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the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  So, 
if  tliey  do  not  use  the  facilities,  why 
should  they  have  to  pay  the  tax?  They  do 
pay  the  same  international  tax. 

Increasing  tills  tax  will  lead  to  retalia- 
tion— that  Is  what  we  are  advised  by 
those  who  have  studied  Uie  problem.  We 
do  not  want  to  invite  that.  We  want  a 
tax  that  will  keep  the  cost  down. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  called  for. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  submitted  earlier  to- 
day by  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  fuither  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  91.  line  31,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  306.  Maximum  Ovcrtime  Chasges  fok 
Customs  Inspection,  Foreign  Quarantine 
Inspection  and  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Services. — Section  451  of  the  Tarl«r 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  tJ.S.C.  1451),  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  following  the 
word  'Provided'  the  following  new  material: 

"  "That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
of  any  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel  shall 
pay  to  the  United  Stat«s  a  fee  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
regulation,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  fee 
exceed  $25  and  in  any  case  in  which  the 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
under  applicable  provisions  of  law,  be  less 
than  $25  such  lesser  amounts  shall  be 
charged  and  collected  for  services  performed 
upon  the  request  of  such  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
by  an  officer  or  employee  (including  an  Inde- 
pendent contractor  performing  Inspectlonal 
services)  of  the  Foreign  Quarantine  Division 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  or  by  an  officer 
or  employee  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday,  or  at 
any  time  after  5  o'cloclt  postmeridian  or  be- 
fore 8  o'clock  antemeridian  on  a  week  day, 
in  connection  with  the  arrival  in.  or  depar- 
ture from,  the  United  States  of  such  private 
aircraft  or  vessel,  unless,  in  the  case  of  week- 
day services,  an  officer  or  employee  stationed 
on  his  regular  tour  of  duty  at  the  place  of 
such  arrival  or  departure  is  available  to  per- 
form the  services.  No  fee  or  other  payment 
shall  be  collected  for  such  services  merely 
becaxise  they  are  performed  on  a  day  which 
is  considered,  under  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  under  an  Executive  order,  as 
in  lieu  of  an  actual  holiday,  but  such  fee  shall 
be  collected  for  such  services  performed  on 
a  Monday  following  a  holiday  falling  on 
Sunday.  In  determining  the  fee  to  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations,  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  shall  consult  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  named  in  this  provision,  and 
such  fee  shall  be  charged  by  each  such  agency 
that  provides  services  in  connection  with 
such  arrival  or  departure  of  a  private  air- 
craft or  private  vessel.  The  amounts  payable 
on  the  basis  of  the  fee  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  anc  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment under  this  provision  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  any  other  compensation,  fees,  or  ex- 
penses required  by  any  other  law  or  regula- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  Government  for  the 
services  involved.  The  term  "private  aircraft" 
means  any  civilian  aircraft  not  used  to  carry 
passengers  for  hire  or  merchandise  for  hire, 
and  the  term  "private  vessel"  means  any 
civilian  vessel  not  used  to  carry  passengers 
for  hire  or  merchandise  for  hire  or  to  engage 
in  the  fisheries;  Provided  further,'. 

"The  foregoing  amendment  shall  take  ef- 
fect with  respect  to  private  aircraft  or  pri- 
vate vessels  arriving  in  or  departing  from  the 
United  States  on  or  after  July  1,  1970." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  under 
present  law.  if  a  person  wishes  to  enter 
the  country  at  night  ^r  on  Sunday  or  a 
holiday  and  have  his  person  and  his  lug- 
gage Inspected  by  customs  olBclals,  he 
must  pay  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Tretis- 
ury  Department  m  bringing  a  customs 
official  down  to  perform  this  service. 
These  charges  will  vary  widely  in  amount 
and  have  often  been  as  much  as  $90.  I 
feel  that,  since  these  services  are  required 
for  the  protection  of  all  our  citizens  and 
inure  no  benefit  directly  to  the  person 
paying  the  charges,  they  should  be  borne 
equally  by  all  taxpayers.  I  thus  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  eliminate  these 
overtime  charges. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  they  are  opposed  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  overtime  charges  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  cost  to  the  Treasury 
would  be  substantial;  and  second,  there 
would  be  no  deterrent  to  persons  sched- 
uling their  arrival  any  time  that  suited 
them.  In  lieu  of  my  amendment,  the  De- 
partment has  endorsed  a  compromise 
proposal,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGNUSON)  and  I  are  sub- 
mitting that  proposal  as  an  aunendment 
to  H.R.  14465  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  would  grant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  the  power  to  set 
a  fee  to  be  assessed  to  anyone  requiring 
Customs  Service,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  or  Foreign 
Quarantine  Service  after  consultation 
with  the  services  involved.  This  would 
assure  that  no  one  would  be  charged  an 
excessively  large  fee.  The  fee  to  be 
charged  in  a  particular  instance,  how- 
ever, could  not  exceed  the  fee  required 
under  present  law.  Thus,  the  new  fee 
would  be  a  maximum  charge  that  any 
person  requiring  these  services  could  be 
required  to  pay.  The  proposal  thus  has 
the  advantage  of  the  flat  fee  system,  but 
at  the  same  time  will  not  cause  those 
who  are  paying  a  smaller  fee  to  pay  more 
than  they  had  in  the  past. 

The  Treasury  Department  descril)es 
the  advantages  of  this  approach  as 
follows: 

First,  it  would  eliminate  the  higher 
user  charges  which  most  readily  provoke 
complaints: 

Second,  it  would  permit  careful  opera- 
tors still  to  benefit  from  shared  charges 
and  thus  pay  smaller  amounts; 

Third,  .it  would  maintain  an  incentive 
for  private  aircraft  and  vessels  to  make 


entry  during  hours  of  normal  service; 
and 

Fourth,  the  unrecouped  costs  to  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  minimal  and 
manageable  within  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

This  amendment  lias  the  support  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  will  solve 
one  of  their  longstanding  sources  of  com- 
plaint while  retaining  the  advantages  of 
the  present  program  and  minimizing  the 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Government.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  indicated  informally 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  Treasury's 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  such  time 
as  he  requires. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  stud- 
ied the  amendment.  The  Senator  has  a 
letter  supporting  the  amendment  from 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  discuss  the  matter  briefly 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams).  I  believe  that  we  can  accept 
the  amendment.  The  Treasury  supports 
the  objective  of  the  amendment.  I  believe 
it  is  meritorious. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  He  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
■present  law,  private  aircraft  must  pay 
fully  the  cost  of  customs  services  pro- 
vided at  irregular  hours  when  these  air- 
craft arrive  from  overseas  destinations. 
Including  Canada,  At  times,  these  costs 
can  become  quite  steep — running  to  over . 
$90  for  a  landing.  Nearly  60  percent  of 
the  charges  to  private  aircraft  for  over- 
time service,  however,  amount  to  less 
than  $15  for  aircraft. 

Many  private  aircraft  owners  have 
complained  about  these  extra  costs  for 
overtime  work  by  customs  ofiBclals.  At 
one  point,  the  Treasury  Department  was 
suggesting  a  flat  fee  which  would  make 
all  private  aircraft  pay  the  same  amoimt 
when  landing  at  imusual  hours.  This 
would  have.  In  effect,  raised  the  user 
charges  on  the  majority  of  private  air- 
craft who  now  pay  less  than  $15  for  a 
landing  in  extra  customs  charges,  while 
reducing  it  for  the  small  minority  who 
may  pay  as  much  as  $90.  Treasury  now 
properly  opposes  the  flat  fee  approach. 

This  amendment  meets  all  the  objec- 
tions we  have  heard.  It  would  establish  a 
S25  maximum  fee  for  overtime  customs 
services.  This  will  substantially  reduce 
the  cost  to  those  few  aircraft  owners  who 
would  have  had  to  pay  as  much  as  $90. 
while,  at  the  same  time,  preserving  the 
situation  with  respect  to  those  owners  of 
aircraft  who  now  pay  less  than  $25.  In 
other  words,  the  majority  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  only  a  nominal  fee,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  while  the  minority  will 
pay  a  maximum  of  $25.  Treasury  has 
given  us  a  letter  in  which  they  approve 
this  approach,  although  they  prefer  lan- 
guage which  would  give  them  discretion 
to  fix  a  larger  limit  in  the  future.  I  think 
we  should  study  a  higher  limit  in  the 
future. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  this 
amendment  is  estimated  to  be  $65,000 
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per  year,  which  Treasury  says  can  be 
absorbed  within  its  existing  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Treasury  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twe  OrNmAL  CorNsti, 

or  TH«  TtEASt'lIT, 

Washington.  DC.  February  25. 1970. 
Hon.  RussxLi.  B.  liONc. 
Chairman,  Committer  on  Finance. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Oeab  Mb.  Cuauman:  R«fereoce  U  irade  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  Vall  for  the  views 
of  the  Department  on  an  amendment  to  the 
Aviation  Facilities  Expansion  Act  of  1969. 
HJl.  14465.  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Theodore  Stevens,  which 
would  provide  for  the  charging  of  a  flat  fee 
for  overtime  services  rendered  by  Customs 
and  other  Inspectlonal  personnel  for  private 
aircraft  arriving  at  airports  of  entry  In  the 
U.S.  from  foreign  departure  points. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Oat  fee  could 
be  expected  to  ellmin.ate  complaints  which 
the  Bureau  of  Custonis.  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  members  of  Congress  have 
heretofore  received  from  private  aircraft  op- 
erators who  have  sometimes  had  to  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  overtime  services  by  a  Customs 
or  other  inspector,  which  can.  depending  on 
the  pay  level  of  the  inspector  and  the  period 
for  which  the  overtime  charge  is  incurred, 
amount  to  WO  or  more.  However,  a  flat  fee 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  such 
a  level  as  to  recoup  the  aggregate  cost  to  the 
U.S.  government  of  all  such  overtime  charges 
would  amount  to  approximately  $19  or  (20 
per  aircraft.  At  present,  nearly  ec.,  of  the 
charges  to  private  aircraft  for  overtime  serv- 
ice amount  to  less  than  $15  per  aircraft:  and 
45 '"c  amount  to  leas  than  $10.  Thus,  we  would 
anticipate  that  a  majority  of  aircraft  oper- 
atora  would  be  charged  more  tmder  this 
amendment  than  they  are  presently  being 
charged.  This  will  lead  to  an  even  larger 
number  ot  complaints  from  private  aircraft 
users,  especially  from  those  foreslghted  per- 
sons who  hare  previously  planned  their  ar- 
rivals to  occur  during  periods  in  which  over- 
time costs  are  shared.  Therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment. 

In  lieu  of  this  amendment,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  proposes  the  attached  legis- 
lation, which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  establish  a  maximum 
charge  for  overtime  services  to  private  air- 
craft and  Teasels,  but  would  retain  the  pres- 
ent system  ot  pro-rating  overtime  charges 
over  several  using  aircraft  or  vessels  when- 
ever this  would  result  In  a  charge  to  such 
aircraft  or  vessel  of  less  than  the  maximum 
charge  If  the  amendment  Is  enacted.  It  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  Secreury  of  the  Treasury 
Initially  to  establish  a  maximum  charge  of 
about  $35  per  aircraft  or  vessel.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  this  would  result  in  unreim- 
bursed costs  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs  of 
about  $65,000. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  visualizes 
the  following  special  advantages  to  this  pro- 
posal: 

1.  It  would  eliminate  the  higher  user 
charges  which  most  readily  provoke  com- 
plaints: 

3.  It  would  permit  careful  operators  still  to 
benefit  from  share  charges  and  thus  pay 
smaller  amounts: 

3  It  would  maintain  an  Incentive  for  pri- 
vate aircraft  and  vessels  to  make  entry  dur- 
ing hours  of  normal  aenice:  and 

4.  The  unrecouped  costs  to  the  US.  gov- 
ernment would  be  minimal,  and  manageable 
within  the  budget  of  the  Department  at  the 
Treasury. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  Infor- 
mally by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 


Administration's  program  to  the  submlMlon 
of  this  report  to  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pattl  W.  Eoonts. 
General  Counsel. 

PaoposEO   AMCNDMcrrr 
SccUon  461   of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  (19  U  S.C.  1451.  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  following  the  word  "Provid- 
ed" the  following  new  m.iterlal: 

"That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  of 
any  private   aircraft  or  private  vessel  shrill 
pay   to  the  United  Stat«s  a  fee   to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
regtilatlon,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  fee 
exceed  the  amounts  which  would  otherwise 
be    p.-\yable    under    applicable   provisions   of 
law.  for  services  performed  upon  the  request 
of  such  owner,  operator,  or  agent  by  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Customs  Service,  by 
nn   offlcer  or  employee  of   the   Immlgretlon 
and  Naturalization  Service,  by  an  officer  or 
employee    (including    an    Independent    con- 
tractor performing  Inspections  I  services)   of 
the  Foreign  Quarantine  Division  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health   Service,  or  by   an  officer  or  em- 
ployee designated  b;-  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, on  a  Sunday  or  holiday,  or  at  any 
time  after  6  o  clock  postmeridian  or  before 
8   o'clock    antemeridian    on    a   weekday,   in 
connection  with  the  arrival  In.  or  departure 
from,  the  United  States  of  such  private  air- 
craft or  vessel,  unless,  in  the  case  of  week  day 
services,  an  ofllcer  or  employee  stationed  on 
his  regular  tour  of  duty  at  the  place  of  such 
arrival  or  departure  Is  available  to  perform 
the  services.  No  fee  or  other  payment  shall  be 
collected    for   such   services   merely    because 
they  are  performed  on  a  day  which  is  con- 
sidered, under  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  under  an  Executive  order,  as  in  lieu 
of  an  actual  holiday,  but  such  fee  shall  be 
collected   for  such  services  performed  on  a 
Monday  following  a  holiday  falling  on  Sun- 
day. In  determining  the  fee  to  be  prescribed 
in  regulations,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  consult  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies named  in  this  provision,  and  such  fee 
shall  be  charged  by  each  such  agency  that 
provides  services   in  connection   with  such 
arrival  or  departure  of  a  private  aircraft  or 
private  vessel.  The  amounts  payable  on  the 
bals  of  the  fee  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  paid  to  the  Oovemment 
under  this  provision  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any 
other    compensation,    fees,    or    ezptenses    re- 
quired by  any  other  law  or  regulation  to  be 
paid    to    the    Government    for    the    services 
Involved.  The  term  "private  aircraft"  means 
any  civilian  aircraft  not  used  to  carry  pas- 
sengen   for   hire    or    merchandise    for   hire, 
and   the  term   "private   vessel"   means   any 
civilian  vessel  not  used  to  carry  passengers 
for    hire    or    merehandlse    for    hire    or    to 
engage  In  the  fisheries:   FroiHded.  further.". 
The  following  amendment  shall  take  effect 
with   respect   to   private   aircraft  or   private 
vessels   arriving  In   or   departing   from   the 
United  States  on  or  after  July  1.  1970. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  Is 
a  good  amendment.  The  amendment 
should  t>e  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  acrreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

Pa^e  101.  strike  out  lines  16  through  22 
and  insert  the  following: 

■(b)   Bt  Whom  Paid.^ 

"(II  IM  ccNCRAL. — Except  Bs  provided  by 
par.igr.iph  (3).  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsec- 
uon  (a)  shall  be  pnld  by  the  person  making 
the  payment  subject  to  tax. 

"(2)  PavkiENTs  MAoi  oirrsmc  rux  United 
SrAiES. — If  a  payment  subject  to  tax  under 
subsection  (a)  Is  m.ide  outside  the  United 
Stiitci  and  the  person  making  such  payment 
does  not  pay  such  t.\x.  such  tax — 

"(A»  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  property  is  delivered  In  the  United  Stites 
by  the  person  furnishing  the  last  segment 
of  the  Uxable  transportation  In  respect  of 
which  such  tax  Is  Impcksed,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  collected  by  the  person 
furnishing  the  last  segment  of  such  taxable 
tr.insportatlon." 

Page  102,  beginning  with  Une  20.  strike  out 
all  through  line  4.  page  103.  and  Insert  the 
following : 

"(a)  In  0*ne«al.— For  purposes  of  this 
part,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
the  term  'taxable  transportation'  means' 
transportation  by  air  which  begins  and  ends 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  stride  from  tlie  bill  the  Ux 
on  incoming  international  airfreight 
over  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Our  staff  has  studied  the  House  lang- 
uage. We  have  attempted  to  improve  on 
it.  It  simply  presents  some  substantial 
administration  problems  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  tax  and  in  collecting  it. 
We  are  advised  by  the  carriers  that  the 
cost  of  handling  this  might  exceed  the 
tax  that  would  be  collected. 

We  would  hope  we  could  work  this 
matter  out  in  conference.  If  not,  it  ap- 
pears tliat  the  tax  is  inefHcient  and  too 
costly  to  collect.  It  Involves  perhaps  $2 
mUlion.  We  feel  that  the  nuisance  would 
exceed  the  revenue.  If  we  cannot  solve 
the  matter  before  the  bill  is  enacted.  I 
think  the  provision  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

I  urge  that  this  provision  be  stricken 
now  from  this  bill  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
work  the  matter  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  Uie 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  amendment  No.  522. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 
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Page  112.  lines  7.  8,  and  9.  strike  out  "ca- 
pable of  providing  a  seating  capacity  for 
more  than  four  adult  individuals  (Including 
the  crew)"  and  Insert  "having  a  maximum 
certificated  takeoff  weight  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 4493(b))  of  more  than  eight  thousand 
pounds". 

Page  112.  line  11.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert:  "in  excess  of  eight  thousand  pounds." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  short  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  that  much  time. 

In  addition  to  the  $25  registration  fee 
on  which  we  voted,  page  112  provides 
also  for  a  tax  on  any  civil  aircraft.  And 
then  it  says  in  subsection  (2) : 

In  the  case  of  any  aircraft  capable  of 
providing  a  seating  capacity  for  more  than 
four  Individuals   (Including  the  crew)    .  .  , 

That  means  in  effect  the  four-passen- 
ger airplanes  are  excluded  and  every- 
thing else  is  included. 

The  purpose  of  this,  from  the  Finance 
Committee  standpoint,  was  to  try  to  get 
away  from  the  trainere,  the  ones  being 
used  on  flights  around  the  field,  and  pri- 
vate and  other  small  engine  airplanes. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
exception  leaves  in,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  DC-8  cargo  airplanes  which  are  only 
configured  for  three  seats,  perhaps  four. 
Most  private  and  other  cargo  planes  are 
configured  that  way.  It  leaves  in,  in  fact, 
the  taxing  of  planes  like  a  Cessna  310.  or 
whatever  else  of  that  kind  it  may  be.  the 
twin-engine  planes  which  are  largely  a 
pleasure  type  aircraft. 

My  provision,  instead  of  including  the 
seating  capacity,  strikes  out  the  seating 
capacity  and  provides  that  we  will  tax 
all  aircraft  on  their  poundage  above 
8,000  pounds. 

If  an  aircraft  weighs  12.000  pounds, 
the  first  8.000  pounds  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  tax.  The  plane  would 
only  be  taxed  on  4.000  pounds. 

If  it  is  a  DC-8,  the  poundage  is  very 
heavy.  They  would  get  the  benefit  of 
having  8,000  eliminated  from  the  tax 
and  would  have  to  pay  on  the  balance 
of  the  poundage. 

The  purpose  of  my  measure  is  not 
only  to  give  some  relief  against  pound- 
age for  the  smaller  aircraft,  but  also  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  heavier  air- 
craft— the  ones  which  cause  more  wear 
and  tear  on  the  runways  than  anything 
else — should  be  requii-ed  to  pay  a  tax, 
whether  it  be  Lear  jet  or  a  Sabreliner, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be. 

That  is  part  of  the  problem  of  includ- 
ing the  seating  capacity.  We  can  take 
one  of  the  French  Jets  which  weighs 
considerably  more  than  8.000  pounds. 
Yet,  it  has  only  four  seats.  And  it  would 
be  exempted  from  the  tax. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right. 

My  amendment  would  do  no  more 
than  set  a  limit.  The  first  8,000  pounds 
of  any  aircraft  would  be  exempted  from 
the  tax  and  they  would  have  to  pay  the 
tax  on  the  remaining  poundage. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  is  seeking  to  do  is  to  further  re- 
duce the  tax  on  general  aviation.  Most 
Senators  were  not  present  when  I  ex- 
plained the  distribution  of  the  tax  bur- 
den between  general  and  commercial 
aviation.  General  aviation  will  be  con- 
ducting 90  percent  of  all  operations  on 
these  airports,  before  too  long. 

The  Senator  made  the  statement  that 
general  aviation  flies  more  passengers 
than  does  commercial  aviation.  Not  only 
will  they  be  flying  more  passengers,  but 
general  aviation  will  be  conducting  90 
percent  of  the  airport  operations  and 
still  pay  only  7  percent  of  the  tax. 

The  Senate  has  already  voted  twice  to 
reduce  the  tax  on  general  aviation. 

If  the  Senate  agrees  to  this  amend- 
ment, then  perhaps  we  should  go  ahead 
and  take  all  the  tax  off  general  aviation. 
The  people  who  buy  tickets  on  the  air- 
lines only  get  10  percent  of  the  airport 
operations  benefit,  but  pay  93  percent  of 
the  cost.  If  those  people  did  not  have  to 
pay  the  cost  for  the  airport  and  airway 
system  either,  we  would  then  wind  up 
without  any  trust  fund. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
poundage  tax  on  97  percent  of  general 
aviation  airplanes.  We  started  in  the 
committee  by  saying  that  if  a  person  had 
a  small  plane  with  place  for  no  more 
than  four  adults,  he  would  not  have  to 
pay  any  tax  based  on  the  weight  of  the 
airplane.  He  would  only  pay  the  $25  a 
year  tax. 

The  Senate  has  now  voted  to  take  that 
out.  Seventy-flve  p>ercent  of  all  the  pri- 
vate planes  would  not  pay  anything, 
since  they  are  already  excepted  from  the 
poimdage  tax. 

The  Senator  now  proposes  that  we  re- 
duce that  to  97  percent.  In  fairness,  we 
ought  to  strike  it  all  out. 

I  would  hope  Senators  muster  the 
courage  which  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance did.  We  have  the  responsibility  to 
try  to  find  money  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment solvent.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
muster  the  same  fortitude  which  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  Committee  on  Finance  so 
that  the  people  who  are  getting  the  most 
benefit  from  this  will  pay  a  fair  share 
of  the  cost. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     <Mr. 
Eacleton   in    the  chair).   Do   Senators 
yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  think  I  should  reply 
to  what  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
said. 

I  want  to  point  out  once  again,  as  I  said 
originally,  that  the  difficulty  with  the 
language  in  the  bill  now  is  that  the  cargo 
aircraft,  configured  for  a  crew  of  four, 
will  not  be  covered  so  they  will  not  get  a 
tax  out  of  that.  My  guess  is  that  with 
my  amendment  we  will  get  more  money 
than  if  we  do  not  have  it. 

The  other  argument,  which  is  legiti- 
mate, is  that  we  are  putting  most  of  this 
money  in  the  area  where  most  airliners 
are  covered  and  yet  we  are  paying  a  6- 
cent  fuel  tax,  and  paying  on  all  executive 
and  business  aircraft.  They  are  all  more 
than  8,000  pounds. 


All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  smaller  air- 
craft should  be  treated  alike  and  that 
the  bigger  aircraft — executive  and  cargo 
planes — should  pay  the  tax  and  this  will 
not  happen  the  way  the  bill  is  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  'No. 
522)  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

•  Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya*.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie*.  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  > 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker*. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett", 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood*,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

•  Mr.  Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Mundt)    is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
v.ater  I  and  the  Senator  frwn  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  tMr.  Mundt j  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr.  Smith)  is  peered  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  frcwn  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "naj ." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  54.  as  follows: 

[No.  65  Leg.] 
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So  Mr.  Domtnick's  amendment  No.  522 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS    NO.    S30 

Mr  COOK  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendments  No.  530. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments  iNo.  530t.  as  follows: 

On  page  73.  Un«  10.  strike  "50"  and  InMrt 
In  lieu  thereof  "75 ". 

On  page  73.  line  18.  strike  '25"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "10". 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  let  me  very 
simply  state  what  the  amendment  does. 
It  proposes  to  Increase  the  program  from 
a  50-50  basis  to  a  75-25  basis.  As  we  all 
know,  the  Federal  highway  program  op- 
erates on  a  basis  of  9-1  or  90-10. 

The  reason  I  feel  this  way  Is  that  the 
bill  itself  almost  usiurps  all  the  sources 
of  revenue.  So  we  will  find  local  airports 
and  local  agencies  really  without  the 
wherewithal  to  participate  on  a  50-50 
t>asis.  We  will  hare  the  revenue  within 
the  agency,  but  we  will  not  be  able  to 
share  it  on  that  basis,  because  of  a  lack 
of  local  funds. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  will  read  the  posi- 
tion this  would  put  my  SUte  in.  Then  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion their  States  may  be  in. 

On  an  area-population  ratio.  Ken- 
tucky's share  would  be  $1,213  million  per 
year. 

Under  the  hub-enplanement  ratio. 
Kentucky's  share  will  be  $.648  million, 
of  this  Lexington -Frankfort  will  receive 
$.072  million  and  Louisville  will  receive 
$.576  million.  No  prediction  for  the  dis- 
cretionarj"  fund  share  but  using  the  fore- 
going figures  as  a  yardstick  Kentucky 
might  receive  an  additional  $600,000  ac- 
cording to  the  department  of  aero- 
nautics. 

What  that  means  is  that  as  a  total  for 
the  year,  we  would  receive  $2,461  million. 
The.se  figures  are  derived  from  pages  29 
and  30  of  tlie  Senate  committee  report  on 
S   3108 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend  until  order  is  restored. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Greater  Cinclrmati 
Airport  is  apparently  not  listed  under  the 
Kentucky  figures,  although  it  is  in  the 
commonwealth.  On  page  31  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  Cinclrmati,  Ohio,  is  given 
S846.000    imder    the    hub-enplanement 


ratio.  The  figures  are  not  broken  down 
as  to  what  the  Greater  Cincinnati  will 
receive  on  the  area-population  formula. 
Roughly  speaking.  Kentucky's  total  may 
be  increased  by  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
Airport's  share  by  approximately  $1.5 
million — this  is  a  rough  guess — accord- 
ing to  the  department  of  aeronautics. 

As  to  the  needs  of  our  State,  according 
to  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Aero- 
nautics, estimates  for  the  total  funds 
needed  for  the  next  decade  total  $462.- 
816.250.  Of  tliat  amount.  $233  million  is 
eligible  under  the  present  Senate  bill  for 
matching  funds.  The  remainder.  $239 
million,  is  for  terminal  facilities  and 
other  items  such  as  access  roads,  park- 
ing lots  which  are  ineligible  for  Federal 
matching  funds  imder  this  Senate  bill. 

However,  the  local  airports  are  going 
to  have  to  raise  and  spend  this  money, 
besides  having  to  raise  about  $117  mil- 
lion so  that  they  can  be  on  a  matching 
basis. 

I  asked  the  respective  airports  in  our 
area  just  exactly  what  the  impact  on 
them  would  be,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing replies. 

Mr.  Dicky  says  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
Airport,  which  is  located  in  Boone 
County,  Ky.,  will  require,  for  land  ac- 
quisition, new  taxiways.  runway  exten- 
sion, ramps,  and  terminal  facilities.  Cin- 
cinnati has  a  $11.5  million  bond  indebt- 
edness, and.  as  we  all  know,  the  bond 
market  right  now  Is  so  tight  that  they 
probably  could  not  sell  any  more. 

This  is  another  point  I  wish  to  stress, 
because  these  funds  will  have  to  be 
raised,  and  if  the  funds  are  not  ralaed 
through  local  efforts  or  as  a  result  of 
activities  at  the  SUte  leveU  any  bond 
issues  in  the  near  future  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  buyer. 

For  the  Lexington  airport.  Mr.  Gray 
says  the  need  is  for  overlaying  and  Im- 
pro\1ng  runways  and  ramps.  The  termi- 
nal handles  one-quarter  million  people 
a  year,  whereas  it  was  built  to  handle 
75.000  a  year.  They  will  need  approxi- 
mately $1.5  million  for  a  new  terminal, 
and  will  have  no  way  to  get  any  money 
from  the  bUl. 

L3uis\'ille.  in  the  near  future,  will  need 
$8  million  for  expansion  and  repair  and 
overlaying  of  existing  rimways  to  bring 
it  up  to  Boeing  747  standards,  and  for 
the  C-5A.  which  the  department  tells 
us  will  have  to  come  into  Louisville  be- 
cause of  the  situation  at  Fort  Knox. 

By  1975  Standiford  Field  will  reach  • 
saturation  point  and  new  jetport  will  be 


needed.  The  department  of  aeroiiautics 
estimates  that  another  $120  million  will 
be  needed  by  1990  in  addition  to  the  $316 
million  already  estimated. 

At  tlie  moment  Louisville  has  no  bond- 
ed indebtedness,  but  has  outstanding 
notes  of  over  a  half  million  dollars. 

As  to  the  Owensboro-Davies  County 
airport,  although  not  listed  under  major 
projects.  Mr.  Adams  informs  me  that 
they  will  need  approximately  $2.2  mil- 
lion over  the  next  10  years.  Of  that 
amount.  $1.3  million — for  land  acquisi- 
tion, runway  extension,  ramp  extension, 
and  navigational  aids — will  be  eligible. 
A  balance  of  $900,000  for  terminal  facil- 
ities will  not  be  eligible. 

At  Paducah-Barkley  Field  they  say 
that  they  can  use  $3  million  in  10  years 
for  land  acquisition,  runway  extension, 
ramps,  and  navigational  aids.  All  of  this 
eligible  for  Federal  matching  funds. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  our  State  leg- 
islature, in  its  budget  Just  passed,  appro- 
priated for  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment, for  fiscal  year  1970-71.  $875,000, 
and  for  fiscal  year  1971-72,  $1,575  mil- 
lion. This  amount  is  to  be  matched  on 
the  local  level,  with  25  percent  State 
and  50  percent  Federal  participation. 

So  in  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  next  10  years  the  State  of  Kentucky 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  approximately 
$2.4  to  $3.9  million — depending  on 
whether  the  Cincinnati  figures  in  the 
Senate  report  are  correct — per  year  for 
the  next  10  years.  Total  10-year  Federal 
aid  will  be  approximately  $24  to  $39  mil- 
lion. Kentucky  needs  a  total  of  $462  mil- 
lion, of  which  $239  million  is  eligible  for 
Federal  matching  funds. 

So.  Mr.  President.  If  we  talk  about  this 
and  make  up  our  minds  that  we  should 
be  on  a  50-50  basis.  I  am  only  saying 
that  when  you  create  an  agency  and  set 
up  a  trust  fund,  and  usurp  all  the  basic 
sources  of  revenue,  you  are  not  likely 
to  find  very  much  participation  on  a 
50-50  basis.  For  Senators  who  think  they 
can  sell  this  bill  as  a  panacea  for  the 
total  airport  facilities  situation  through- 
out'the  country.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
going  to  be  that  way  at  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  REcoao  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  the  estimated  financial 
needs  for  airport  and  airways  develop- 
ment In  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
during  the  next  decade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
reason  for  my  amendment.  Perhaps 
many  Senators  feel  that  something  may 
be  accomplished  In  their  States  on  a  50- 
50  ratio.  But  I  think  Senators  need  to 
understand  that  the  major  airports  are 
in  a  position,  right  now,  where  they  are 
bonded  up  to  the  hilt,  or  have  borrowed 
every  dime  they  can  borrow,  and  they  are 
not  In  any  position  to  participate  on  a 
50-50  basis. 

The  end  result  will  be  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  raise  the  fimds,  because, 
while  they  are  raising  50  percent  of  the 
matching  funds,  they  also  have  to  raise 
100  percent  of  all  funds  for  terminal  fa- 
cilities, parking  facilities,  and  all  other 
facilities  necessary  to  go  along  with  the 
airport,  where  no  Federal  aid  will  be 
available  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky does  make  a  very  persuasive  case, 
and  certainly  well  states  the  plight  of 
many  airport  authorities  aroimd  the 
coimtry  today. 

As  he  stated,  this  bill  is  not  a  panacea. 
It  will  not  solve  everyone's  problems.  But 
it  will  get  us  started  along  the  road  at 
taking  some  long  overdue  action,  and 
that  will  hopefully  help  us  catch  up  by 
the  end  of  this  10-year  period.  It  cer- 
tainly will  not  catch  us  up  In  1.  2,  or  3 
years. 

The  Senator  points  up  the  very  serious 
problem  among  the  local  authorities. 
They  have  to  go  to  their  various  con- 
cessionaires to  try  to  raise  revenues  from 
their  concessions,  or  go  to  bonding  to  try 
to  raise  the  funds  to  carry  out  their  part 
of  the  improvements. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  very  ill  advised 
for  us.  at  this  time,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  tonight,  to  try  to  change  a 
formula  we  have  had  In  effect  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  We  have  had  no  hearings 
on  your  amendment  or  the  impact  of  it, 
and  I  think  we  would  be  much  better  ad- 
vised to  pass  the  bill  in  its  present  form, 
and  get  the  wheels  In  motion,  and  then 
come  along  with  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  sponsors  are  getting 
a  fair  share  of  the  pie,  let  us  say,  imder 
this  50-percent  Federal  matching  for- 
mula. 

I,  for  one,  would  be  perfectly  willing, 
as  a  member,  and  In  fact  vice  chairman, 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  to  say 
that  we  could  schedule  hearings  to  go 
Into  the  problem,  explore  It  with  the 
various  airport  authorities,  States,  and 
communities  around  the  Nation,  study 
the  findings,  and  then  come  up  with  a 
considered  judgment  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  Is  the  Senator  saying  he 
would  be  willing  to  have  hearings  during 
tills  fiscal  year  on  the  matter,  before  his 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  this  fiscal  year 
Is  Just  about  over.  That  means  between 
now  and  July  1. 

Mr.  COOK.  What  I  am  really  talking 

about  Is  between  now  and  adjournment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  be  wlUing  to 

assure  the  Senator  we  would  make  every 

effort  to  try  to  get  a  hearing  in  this  cal- 
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endar  year  on  the  subject  he  Is  so  con- 
cerned about,  that  Is.  the  proper  Federal 
share  of  the  matching  formula.  This  Is 
something  that  will  require  study.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  get  some  reports,  and 
give  some  of  these  States  and  communi- 
ties the  opportunity  to  prepare  and  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  a  recommendation. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  I  know  that 
probably,  under  normal  circumstances, 
and  the  hour  being  what  it  Is.  a  vote  on 
this  amendment  would  probably  not  be 
successful.  I  believe  In  It  firmly,  because 
I  believe  we  are  starting  off  on  something 
we  will  find  will  be  far  less  attractive  to 
the  aviation  Industry  as  a  whole,  the 
airports,  and  the  airport  authorities,  than 
we  really  think. 

But  xmder  the  circumstances,  if  the 
Senator  will  agree  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  have  hearings  in  this  calen- 
dar year,  I  think  I  would  be  willing  to 
withdraw  the  amendment,  purely  and 
simply  because  the  hour  is  late,  and  I 
would  hate  to  have  such  a  thing  con- 
sidered and  voted  on  with  no  more  than 
a  12-minute  debate,  because  I  think  it  is 
far  more  serious  than  that.  If  that  is 
the  agreement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  I  am  willing  to  give  that  assurance. 
The  chairman  of  our  committee  is  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  am  sure  he  can  speak 
for  himself,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
agree  that  we  will  try  to  make  every  ef- 
fort possible  to  give  the  Senator  a  hearing 
sometime  during  this  calendar  year  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    517 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  517.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  imfiendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

AMKNDMENT  MO.  517 

On  page  105,  line  16,  strike  out  the  clos- 
ing quotation  marks,  and  after  line  16,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"STATE  AND  LOCAL  COVEENBIENTS 

"Bmc.  4283.  Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  sections  4261  and  4271  ahftll  not 
apply  to  transportation  furnished  to  the 
government  of  any  State,  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

Page  97,  lines  23  and  23,  strike  out  "sec- 
tions 42^1  and  4282''  and  Insert  "sections 
4281,  4282.  and  4283." 

Page  114.  line  22.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  a  comma,  and  after  line  22.  Insert 
the  following:  "except  that  such  term  does 
not  include  any  aircraft  which  Is  owned  by 
the  government  of  a  State,  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia and  which  la  normally  used  exclu- 
sively m  the  exercise  of  governmental  func- 
tions." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

First,  let  me  say,  to  make  sure  the 
Record  is  clear,  that  the  amendment  is 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  t*ie  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs).  th' 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNomn:) .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  . 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smiih)  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  amendment  would 
eliminate  from  the  application  of  this 
bill  the  taxation  which  would  be  applied 
for  the  first  time  to  transportation  fur- 
nished to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  also 
would  exempt  from  the  application  of 
this  bill  State-owned  aircraft. 

In  my  State.  In  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
and  In  many  of  the  other  Western 
States — I  think  it  applies  to  all  States 

now the  State  officials  are  traveling  by 

air.  This  amounts  at  this  time  to  an  im- 
position of  a  7.5-percent  additional 
charge  for  transportation  on  State  and 
local  officials,  at  a  time  when  their  budg- 
ets are  already  building  up.  It  will  just 
reduce  the  transportation  of  State  and 
local  officials  by  7.5  percent,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  take  on  this  kind  of  burden. 

I  would  echo  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said:  We  are  really  taking 
away  from  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments a  source  of  revenue  by  this  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  telling  them 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  more 
for  their  transportation.  We  have  not 
imposed  this  type  of  tax  before  on  State 
and  local  governments.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  National  Organization 
of  State  Governments,  the  National 
League  of  Munlclpidities,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  the  Organization 
of  Airport  Operators — and  I  have  been 
contacted  by  Governor  Mandel.  Gover- 
*  nor  Reagan,  and  the  Governor  of 
Alaska — that  they  view  this  bill  as  some- 
thing that  Is  going  to  seriously  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  their  local  political  sub- 
divisions and  State  governments. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  is  worth- 
while and  that  we  should  not  at  this  time 
Impose  this  transportation  tax  on  State 
and  local  governments. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Preiident.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  am'  not  the  manager  of  this  part  of 
this  bill  and  I  see  the  manager  in  the 
Chamber.  I  am  <«»posed  to  the  proposal 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
We  are  taring  to  write  a  bill  that  will 
provide  some  of  the  funds  to  get  the  job 
done,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  user  tax  ex- 
emptions put  in  for  States,  munici- 
palities, or  whatever  it  may  be.  We  are 
refunding  to  them  so  much  more  money 
under  this  bill  than  the  amount  they 
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are  going  to  contribute  In  taxes,  that 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  of  an 
unreasonable  request. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  way  the 
law  stands  today,  every  time  somebody 
bu>-s  an  airline  ticket,  if  the  ticket  costs 
$100.  somebody  adds  $5  for  the  present 
5-percent  ticket  tax.  They  add  $100  plus 
$5  to  get  the  total  fare  of  $105.  So.  on 
160  million  tickets  sold  each  year,  the  lit- 
tle ticket  girl  sits  there  and  adds  it  up 
and  calculates.  Everybody  has  to  stand 
In  line  while  she  adds  up  the  figures. 

When  t.eopl?  advcrtLse  that  It  costs,  let 
us  say.  $50  to  fly  from  Washington  to  the 
Queen  City — New  Orleans — you  find  out 
It  does  not  cost  $50  but  $52.50.  because 
they  add  tax  to  it. 

This  holds  up  the  proceeding;  It  slows 
everything  down.  I  am  sure  Senators  are 
familiar  with  the  procedure  where  they 
go  to  the  ticket  office  to  buy  their  ticket, 
and  a  great  number  of  people  are  stand- 
ing in  line,  and  someone  says.  "Are  you 
claiming  a  tax  exemption?" 

I  do  not  think  Congressmen  ought  to 
be  claiming  a  tax  exemption.  Either  the 
Government  should  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation or  they  should  pay  for  it 
themselves.  Some  Congressmen  do  claim 
It.  Everybody  standing  in  line  becomes 
outraged  about  it.  Here  is  a  fellow  pay- 
ing taxes  to  pay  our  salaries:  we  are 
making  more  money  than  he  is.  The 
clerk  has  to  bring  out  ~.  form,  and  we 
claim  the  special  tax  advantage  of  being 
a  Member  of  Congress.  A  Governor  does 
the  same  thing.  All  State  employees  who 
are  paying  their  own  way  proce*^  to 
claim  It.  when  the  State  can  pay  it  for 
them. 

In  addition,  here  come  the  college  pro- 
fessors. A  man  is  a  professor  at  a  State 
college,  and  that  makes  him  a  State  em- 
ployee, so  he  claims  the  tax  exemption. 
A  professor  from  a  private  college  is  out- 
raged. The  private  colleges  are  harder 
up  for  funds  than  State  colleges.  State 
colleges  sometimes  are  much  better  sup- 
ported. The  two  professors  travel  side 
by  side.  The  man  from  the  State  college 
gets  the  tax  exemption  and  the  other 
one  does  not.  It  makes  everybody  angry, 
and  they  say,  "Why  should  he  have  an 
advantage  I  do  not  get?" 

Then  come  the  international  organi- 
zations. If  anybody  ought  to  pay  a  tax, 
it  la  the  Intemational  organizations. 
They  fly  around  the  world,  enjoying  the 
finest  facilities  and  they  claim  the  tax 
exemption.  Everybody  else  is  angry  about 
It  because  they  have  to  pay  a  tax  that 
the  Intemational  organizations  do  not 
have  to  pay. 

How  does  the  Finance  Committee  say 
we  should  handle  this?  This  is  what  the 
Finance  CoDunlttee  said  we  should  do: 
"Let  us  not  exempt  anybody:  everybody 
who  flies,  pays."  So  we  put  the  tax  on  the 
airlines.  Then  the  tax  is  not  on  the  Gov- 
ernor, not  on  the  ticket,  not  on  the  pas- 
senger. 

Instead  of  an  S-percent  tax  on  the 
ticket.  It  works  out  the  same  to  put  a 
7 ^-percent  tax  on  the  airlines  for  the 
amount  the  airlines  charge  for  passenger 
transportation — 7  ^  percent  of  the  whole 
thing:  add  it  up:  give  It  to  Uncle  Sam.  It 
amounta  to  the  same  thing. 


So  160  million  times  a  year  It  will  avoid 
the  calculation,  «ith  people  standing  50 
deep  in  line,  while  some  poor  little  ticket 
girl  calculates  it.  She  will  have  to  say. 
"Let  me  see,  the  Ucket  is  $53.  Multiply 
that  by  7.5  and  add  it  up.  Wait  a  minute. 
I  made  a  mistake.  I  will  rub  it  out  and 
start  all  over  again."  People  are  frantic 
to  get  on  the  airplane. 

Everybody  pays,  and  It  Is  In  the 
ticket — one  price.  Everybody  pays  the 
same.  Treat  them  all  exactly  the  same. 
When  somel)Ody  needs  a  subsidy,  let 
them  bring  in  a  bill,  and  we  will  try  to 
find  a  way  to  subsidize  them. 

Today,  the  Governors"  conference 
committee  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance met.  and  we  spoke  with  them  for  a 
solid  hour:  and  not  a  Governor — not 
Governor  Rockefeller  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernor from  any  of  these  States — men- 
tioned this  subject.  They  did  not  even 
bring  it  up.  If  the  Governors  are  willing 
to  pay  the  tax.  why  should  we  make 
evei-ybody  in  America  angry  because  they 
have  to  pay  a  tax  somebody  else  does  not 
have  to  pay?  It  would  be  vastly  easier 
and  much  more  Just  to  make  the  tax  ap- 
ply across  the  board. 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  the  proposal  now 
stands,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  will  not 
be  a  passenger  excise  tax?  The  equivalent 
of  that  tax  will  be  added  at  7.5  percent 
onto  the  fare,  and  the  person  will  pay 
one  fare  which  «-ill  Include  the  tax  on 
the  air  carriers  as  well  as  the  fare. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  And  when  the  airlines 
advertise  that  it  will  cost  you  $52  to  fly 
there,  that  is  what  it  will  cost,  no  matter 
who  you  are.  and  that  Is  the  way  It  ought 
to  be. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
just  a  country  lawyer,  but  it  says  there 
is  a  tax  imposed  upon  transportation  of 
the  person,  and  it  will  be  collected  from 
the  airline.  Today,  ofBcials  of  Bethel, 
when  they  want  to  travel  to  Anchorage, 
all  have  to  go  and  get  their  airline 
tickets.  They  do  not  pay  any  tax.  They 
do  not  pay  any  tax  because  they  have 
an  arrangement  where  they  file  their 
declaration  and  are  tax  exempt. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  Is  done  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  State  of  my  good  friend  (Mr. 
Long),  but  I  am  sure  that  the  local 
officials  travel  mostly  by  car.  But  in 
Hawaii,  in  Alaska,  and  In  the  West,  we 
travel  by  air.  One  cannot  drive  from 
Bethel  to  Anchorage.  One  cannot  drive 
from  Juneau  to  Ketchikan.  We  have  to 
fly.  Every  time  they  want  to  go  out  into 
the  political  subdivision,  they  have  to 
buy  an  airline  ticket.  The  Senator  wants 
to  add  7.5  percent  to  their  bill,  he  does 
not  care  whether  jrou  are  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  or  any  other  Individual.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  comments  about 
international  travel.  This  amendment 
does  not  cover  it.  It  does  not  cover  Fed- 
eral officials,  either.  If  you  want  to  col- 
lect a  tax  from  a  Federal  official,  that 
is  fine,  but  our  budget  is  already  pre- 
pared. We  are  in  the  fiscal  year.  It 
started  last  July  1.  Now,  suddenly,  we 
are  to  tell  them  that  they  need  7  ^  per- 
cent more  for  travel  in  Alaska,  or  be- 
tween Alaska  and  Washington.  It  is  a 
great  embarrassment  to  people  to  use 
1^2  percent  additional  of  the  local  tax- 
payers' money.  What  you  do  is,  you  take 


it  from  the  local  political  subdivisions 
and  put  it  in  the  Federal  Treasury.  In 
theory,  we  are  adding  it  to  the  local  po- 
litical subdivision,  which  does  not  need 
one  single  bit  of  help  from  this.  But  you 
have  federally  supported  facilities  which 
will  get  an  advantage  in  this  bill.  This 
Is  a  change  in  policy. 

I  have  not  mentioned  one  other  thing 
and  that  is  retaliation.  One  day.  the  local 
governments  will  wake  up  and  they  will 
start  to  tax  the  Federal  Government,  as 
they  should  have  done  a  long  time  ago. 
You  raise  an  old  constitutional  slogan  as 
to  whether  this  is  constitutional.  I  think 
It  is  an  interesting  device  to  tax  airlines 
Instead  of  taxing  the  Individual  who  is 
traveling  for  a  State  or  a  local  political 
subdivision,  but  you  are  still  taxing  his 
transportation  and  he  has  got  to  pay  the 
7.5-percent  Federal  tax  to  travel. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  Governors,  but 
I  can  assure  you,  that  If  the  chairman  of 
a  local  borough — we  have  them  up  there 
instead  of  counties — or  the  mayors  of 
the  cities  came  in  to  see  you  today,  they 
would  have  surely  raised  this  question, 
because  they  live  in  the  areas  that  can- 
not afford  this  Increase.  The  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  afford  the  Increase  at 
this  time.  I  do  not  see  any  Justlflcatlon 
for  it  whatsoever,  so  we  can  have  the 
traditional  pattern  of  taxation  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  observed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  want  to  point  out  how 
badly  abused  the  State  of  Alaska  Is,  hav- 
ing to  pay  this  7-  or  8-percent  tax  in  fly- 
ing back  and  forth. 

Under  the  formula  in  this  bill  Alaska 
will  get  at  least  $6.9  million  a  year  In  air- 
jjort  aid  funds  by  provision  of  the  $90 
million  allocation  for  airports  In  the  sev- 
eral States  under  the  area  population 
formula.  But  they  do  not  want  their 
public  official  to  pay  a  tax  from  Nome 
to  Fairbanks,  or  wherever  it  is. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  a  little  bit  more  to  it  than  that. 
I  should  like  to  ge'.  this  in  the  Record, 
that  although  I  favor  the  amendment 
which  was  brought  up,  there  is  a  formula 
in  the  bill,  on  page  2.  section  (b)  that 
allows  25  percent  over  and  above  the  50 
percent  to  States  whose  land  Is  owned 
by  unreserved  public  lands  and  nontax- 
able Indian  lands.  They  would  receive 
another  25  percent.  The  following 
States  would  also  receive  an  additional 
25  percent,  conceivably,  under  that  for- 
mula: Wyoming,  Washington,  Alaska, 
Nevada.  Arizona,  California.  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  and  Utah. 

So  we  are  talking  about  those  States, 
including  Alaska,  receiving  50  percent, 
if  they  are  going  to  receive,  conceivably. 
75  percent,  while  the  rest  receive  50 
percent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  most  of  the 
money  will  go  back  to  the  States  any- 
way. We  are  raising  the  money  for  the 
States  to  build  the  airports,  to  pave  the 
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runways,  and  to  help  with  their  expenses. 
We  are  glad  to  do  that.  But  if  they  are 
going  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  money, 
why  should  not  a  goTemor  or  State  and 
local  government  employees  pay  some- 
thing? 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  States,  but 
we  are  proud  of  our  Governor  in  I/>iiisl- 
una.  We  have  provided  the  money  to  buy 
him  a  prop-Jet  airplane  to  fly  around  th-j 
State,  and  the  State  picks  up  the  tab 
for  it.  The  Governor  does  not  have  to 
pay  for  that.  No  one  is  complaining  about 
tliat  in  Louisiana.  The  State  picks  up  the 
tab.  If  the  Governor  is  sad  about  that 
he  is  not  complaining. 

But  here  they  are  asking  for  a  Federal 
handout  with  no  strings.  We  are  going 
to  vote  on  a  revenue-sharing  amend- 
ment one  of  these  days.  President  Nixon 
talks  to  them  about  coming  up  here  to 
lobby  for  it.  Alaska  should  not  complain. 
They  picked  up  $900  million  from  the  oil 
leases  on  the  north  slope,  so  why  cannot 
they  use  some  of  that  $900  million  to  pay 
this  tax,  to  fly  their  Governor  back  and 
forth? 

We  should  impose  this  tax  across  the 
board,  with  no  exceptions,  no  exemp- 
tions— everyone  pays. 

When  we  make  the  first  exception,  then 
we  have  to  advertise  that  the  cost  of  the 
ticket  will  be  $50,  but  when  you  get  to 
the  ticket  counter.  It  will  be  $54. 1  Just  do 
not  think  that  Is  a  good  way  to  do  it. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  was  Governor, 
he  raised  the  sales  tax  and  he  was  re- 
elected to  office  after  he  had  raised  the 
sales  tax.  But  that  sales  tax  made  no 
exemptions  for  anyone.  Everyone  paid. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Stevens). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  bUl  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  KEINNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCak- 
THT),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverm),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spono),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmc),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  MrrcALr),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKix)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
frmn  Idaho  (Mr.  CHxmcH)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CmmcH)  would  vote  "ye>." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BAKn), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  Smith)  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 
The    Senator   from   Kentucky    (Mr. 


Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goooell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SMrrn)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  wovad  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas,  26, 
nays  52.  as  follows: 

[No.  66  Leg.) 
YEAS— 26 


Allen 

AUott 

Bellmon 

Cook 

Cnnston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eagleton 

FouK 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

BogKS 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.V*. 

Byid,  W.  V«. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Kllender 

Brrin 

Fulbrlglit 


Orlffln 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Rollings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Javlta 

Matbias 

McOee 

NAYS— 52 

CJore 

Oravel 

Oumey 

Hannxn 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

BAcIntyre 

MlUer 

Mondala 

Nelson 


Moss 

Murpby 

Ribicofl 

Scott 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Yarborougb 


Pa  store 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Seta  walker 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennla 

Talmadge 

Tbuimond 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Baker 

B«nnett 

Church 

Cooper 

Fannin 

Gold  water 

OoodeU 

Hughes 

So  Mr. 
Jected. 


NOT  VOTINO— 22 

McCarthy  Russell 

McClrilan  Saxbe 

MoOoTem  Smith,  Hi. 

MetcaU  Spong 

Montoya  Tower 

Mundt  Young,  Ohio 
Muskle 
Packwood 

Stevens'  amendment  was  re- 

AMXNDmMT    NO.   St* 

Mr.  DOMINICKL  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  520. 

The  FRESlDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  ::egl8lative  clerk  iK-oceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

AlCKNDMKNT   NO.    520 

At  the  end  of  Una  S.  page  143.  odd  the 
following  new  section:  That  within  eighteen 
months  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
ahaU  prepauto  and  begin  implementation  of 
a  program  to  terminate  the  use  of  Washing- 


ton National  Airport  by  Jet  (not  Including 
prop-Jet)  aircraft,  except  In  the  case  of  an 
emergency;  and  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  program  to  provide  high- 
speed surface  transportation  connecting  the 
city  of  Washington,  DUtrlct  of  Colxunbla. 
with  Dulles  Intemational  Airport  and 
Friendship  Intemational  Airport. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  I  offered  a  while  ago. 
I  wanted  to  bring  it  up  so  that  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  whether  we  could  have  a 
hearing  on  this  matter.  A  good  many 
people  are  interested  In  this.  This  asks 
the  FAA  within  18  months  to  develop  a 
mass  transit  plan  for  Dulles  and  Friend- 
ship. It  would  seek  to  get  all  of  the  jets 
out  of  National  and  put  them  at  Dulles 
and  Friendship  where  they  belong. 

The  amendment  is  based  on  safety 
and  on  pollution.  I  do  not  want  to  press 
it  tonight.  It  is  too  late. 

I  wanted  to  find  out  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  what  we  could  do 
about  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  completely  disrupt 
travel  in  the  Washington  area.  The 
Washington  National  Airport  provides 
for  60  percent  of  the  total  passengers 
passing  through  the  Washington  area. 
Dulles  and  Friendship  could  not  handle 
the  additional  load  If  this  ban  on  jet 
operations  was  imposed  at  NatiiUial  Air- 
port. 

The  amendment  should  be  considered 
when  we  have  hearings  on  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong),  which  would  create  an  Inter- 
state compact  combining  the  three 
Washington  area  airports  Into  a  single 
authority.  This  amendment  could  be 
considered  In  depth  at  that  time. 

We  Intend  to  have  hearings  later  this 
year  on  the  Spong  proposal,  and  we  will 
include  this  study  as  a  part  of  those 
hearings. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  that  assurance.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment . 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  technical  amendments.  I  send  the 
first  technical  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

TTie  legislative  cleiiE  read  as  follows: 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  63,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  "the 
apportioned  amoimt  of  the  preceding  year's 
taxee"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "its  appor- 
tionment". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
technical  amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(putting  the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  di^ensed  with,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcomo. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord  is  as  follows: 

On  page  60.  line  10.  beginning  with  the 
comma  following  "authorized"  strike  out 
all  through  "Acts."  in  line  U. 

On  page  80.  between  lines  35  and  26.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(b)(1)  To  facilitate  orderly  long-term 
planning  by  sponsors,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  to  incur  obligations  to  make 
grants  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1071.  and  the 
succeeding  four  fiscal  years  in  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  Si. 500.000.000.  Such  amount 
shall  remain  available  until  obligated.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
liquidation  of  obligations  incurred  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000 
prior  to  June  30.  1971.  not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  t600.000.000  prior  to  June  30. 
1072.  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $900.- 
000.000  prior  to  June  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  SlJOO.OOO.OOO  prior  to  June 
30,  1974,  and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
•1,500.000  prior  to  June  30.  1975. 

"(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  granu  for  the  purposes 
of  the  subsection  within  the  limits  estab- 
lished In  appropriation  Acts." 

On  page  60.  line  26.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 

On  page  61.  Une  6,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)  ". 

On  page  61.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  out  "as 
•oon  as  possible  after  July  1  of"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "for". 

On  page  62.  line  23.  strike  out  "As  soon  as 
possible  after  July  1  of '  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "For". 

On  page  64.  line  24,  strike  out  "annually 
compiled"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "de- 
termined". 

On  page  76.  line  9.  strike  out  "(a) ". 

On  page  77.  beginning  with  line  4.  strike 
out  all  through  line  9. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
explain  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  of  a  perfecting  na- 
ture. As  the  Senate  Report  No.  91-565 
notes  at  page  32.  the  committee  agreed 
to  provide  language  in  the  bill  to  assist 
airport  sponsors  In  their  attempts  to  do 
better  long-range  financial  and  con- 
struction planning.  The  committee's  in- 
tent was  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  airport  sponsors  for  payments  to 
them  for  eligible  airport  development 
for  up  to  5  years,  based  on  anticipated 
revenues  to  be  available  from  the  trust 
fimd.  Although  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  obligate  funds  for  up  to 
5  years  Immediately  upon  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  expenditures  to  fulfill 
the  contracts  would  be  authorized  by 
annual  appropriation  acts.  In  no  event 
could  the  Secretary  obligate  trust  fund 
revenues  which  would  accrue  after  June 
30, 1975. 

Subsequent  to  the  committee's  action 
on  this  matter,  the  Senate  approved  S. 
3154.  the  mass  transit  bill,  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  for  public  transit  sys- 
tems. This  perfecting  amendment  adopts 
the  language  approved  by  the  Senate 
for  mass  transit  and  applies  it  to  the  air- 
port program  for  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  lurge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
1  Putting  the  question.  1 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  I  send  to  the 
deslt  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Page  140.  beginning  with  line  24.  strike 
out  all  through  line  10.  page  142.  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"<a)  AojtrsTMCNT  or  Pakzs  To  iNcttTox 
Tax. — The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Board')  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  direct 
each  air  carrier  which  Is  subject  to  section 
403(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
to  file  with  the  Board  such  changes  in  the 
rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air  which  begins  after 
April  30.  1970.  as  may  be  necessary  to  cause 
such  rates,  fares,  and  charges  to  be  amounts 
which,  after  reduction  by  the  amount  (if 
any )  of  taxes  imposed  thereon  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  4261  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  are  equal  to  the  rates, 
fares,  and  charges  In  effect  for  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air  which  begins  on  April 
30.  1970.  Changes  filed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  403  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  except  that  section  408(c)  of  stKh  Act 
shall  not  apply.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
limit  the  right  of  the  Board  to  accept  or 
reject  all  (or  any  part)  of  the  change  in 
rates,  fares  and  charges  filed  with  the  Board 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  this  section. 

••(b)  FuTwax  Chances  in  Tax  Rates.  Etc. — 
Whenever  after  April  30,  1970,  there  is  a 
change  in  the  rate  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  4261  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  in  the 
transportation  of  persons  by  air  which  is 
subject  to  tax  under  either  such  subsection, 
the  Board  shall  require  each  air  carrier  which 
furnishes  transportation  of  persons  affected 
by  such  tax  change  to  file  changes  in  the 
rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  such  transporta- 
tion reflecting  such  tax  change  effective  with 
respect  to  transportation  beginning  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  tax  change. 
Any  such  filing  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  In 
the  case  of  transportation  of  persons  by  air 
which  begins  after  April  30.  1970  ' 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  that  in  the 
adjustment  of  air  fares  that  will  be  nec- 
essary as  c  result  of  this  bill,  the  CAB 
will  continue  to  have  its  existing  rate- 
making  authority  in  taking  into  account 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  such  filings, 
such  new  rates,  tariffs,  or  charges  which 
reflect  the  additional  costs  to  the  carriers 
imposed  by  the  taxation  provided  for  in 
this  blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  S-yMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  if  this  matter  has 
been  discussed  with  the  carriers. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  my  understanding 
some  carriers  may  choose  to  absorb  a 
poi  Uon  of  this  new  tax  and  not  pass  it 
on  to  their  passengers. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Some  carriers  are 
doing  this  and  are  willing  to  accept  it. 
This  would  automatically  put  them  in  a 
better  position  than  carriers  that  could 
not  accept  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  would  require  the  air 
fares  to  reflect  the  tax  increase  on  the 
ticket;  but  It  leaves  the  discretion  wiUi 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  feels 
we  should  go  along  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  their  discretion  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  This  leaves  it  up 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
pointed  out  to  me  that  he  Is  inclined  to 
feel  some  carriers  may  want  to  absorb 
some  part  of  this. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  not  exactl.v 
as  I  first  imderstood  It.  A  relatively  small 
airline.  Ozark,  is  headquartered  in  my 
State.  It  is  having  great  di£QcuIty  mak- 
ing money.  I  wonder  how  they  would  feel 
if  the  competition  against  them  were,  in 
effect,  increased  because  they  could  not 
absorb  this.  That  Is  my  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  our  thought,  assum- 
ing the  rates  are  what  they  should  be 
to  begin  with,  that  they  should  be  all 
passed  along;  but  if  there  is  a  case  of  a 
carder  that  feels  it  can  absorb  some 
part  of  the  tax  increase,  then  it  Is  up  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  determine 
what  should  be  done.  We  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  do  not  want  to  tell  the 
CAB  what  it  can  do  about  fixing  rates, 
but  we  want  to  suggest  that  this  should 
be  passed  along  to  the  public. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  final  author- 
ity would  be  in  the  CAB? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  further 
time  desired  to  discuss  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment   (putting  the  question). 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  it.  The  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

AIKPORT    AND    AOIWATB    OEVKLOPMCNT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter I  have  will  take  just  a  couple  of  min- 
utes and  it  will  not  call  for  any  vote. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  recall,  on  Wednesday. 
June  30.  1969.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing two  fellow  Coloradans  to  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  during  the  time 
hearings  were  being  held  on  the  pending 
legislation.  These  two  gentlemen.  Mr. 
H.  R.  McCune  and  Mr.  Robert  V.  Lord, 
presented  some  very  significant  testi- 
mony to  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee with  regard  to  the  need  for  early  de- 
velopment of  regional  jet  Interchange  fa- 
cilities as  i>art  and  parcel  of  our  national 
airport  systems. 

These  two  gentlemen  represented  the 
relatively    small    but    very    progressive 
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commimity  of  La  Junta.  Colo.,  located 
in  the  southeast  part  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  about  65  miles  east  of  Pueblo 
and  60  miles  west  of  my  hometown  of 
Lamar.  Basically,  their  statement  drama- 
tized the  need  to  look  ahead  to  the  prob- 
lems which  this  Nation  faces  in  air  trans- 
portation in  the  next  decade. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  the  state- 
ment which  Mr.  McCune  and  Mr.  Lord 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  during 
the  hearings.  The  presentation  of  their 
statement  and  the  supporting  documents 
can  be  found  on  pages  896  to  927  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings. 

Mr  President,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  chairman.  I  will  read  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  significant  portions  of  the 
prepared  testimony  received  by  the  sub- 
committee on  this  issue: 

We  propose  that  a  system  of  regions  be 
estttbllshed  throughout  the  nation.  Each 
region  will  be  served  by  a  Jet  Interchange 
Facility  which  will:  Enhance  present  air 
traffic  in  the  areas  of  safety,  economy,  con- 
venience and  environmental  problems. 

• 

The  Jet  Interchange  Facility,  as  a  key  seg- 
ment of  the  naUon  study,  has  the  potential 
of  reUevlng  a  majority  of  the  avlaUon  In- 
dustries problems. 

The  total  purpose  in  causing  the  creation 
of  a  Jet  Interchange  FaclUty  system  and  that 
of  the  Regional  airports  and  airways  system 
Is  to  supplement  and  Improve  the  use  of  the 
existing  facilities. 

It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  passengers  deplaning  at  most  major  hub 
terminals  of  today  are  transferring  to  con- 
tinue their  trips  to  their  true  destination. 

This  Is  the  main  function  of  the  Jet  In- 
terchange Facility:  the  transferring  of  airline 
passengers  from  the  large  "Jtunbo"  Jets  to 
the  shuttle  aircraft  which  Will  take  them  to 
their  true  destUiatlon. 

.  •  .  I      .  • 

The  true  magnitude  of  the  transfer  pas- 
senger picture  at  major  terminals  can  best  be 
brought  out  by  citing  the  percentage  of 
transferring  passengers  at  a  few  major  ter- 
minals: Chicago  O'Hare  49.1  percent,  Atlanta 
70  5  percent,  Denver  42.8  percent.  Washington 
29.1  percent,  etc. 

There  Is  however  one  more  statistic  that 
must  be  Included  at  this  point  to  give  the 
true  significance  to  the  value  of  the  Inter- 
change Facility.  This  statUUc  deals  with  the 
number  of  passengers  who  deplane  at  a  major 
terminal  and  do  not  transfer,  and  are  not 
actually  going  to  the  metropolitan  area  rep- 
resented by  the  termtoal.  At  Philadelphia 
International,  for  example,  8  out  of  10  air- 
line passengers  go  to  other  points  in  the 
Delaware  Valley,  at  Denver's  Stapletou  In- 
ternational 7  out  of  10  airline  passengers  are 
destined  for  other  points  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rockies. 

It  Is  the  ellnUnatlon  of  this  type  of  pas- 
senger from  the  major  hub  terminal  that 
win  relieve  the  congestion  on  the  access 
routes,  parking  lots,  and  In  the  terminal 
building  Itself. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  imder- 
.standlng  that  one  of  the  basic  differences 
between  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
pending  legislation  and  8.  3108  is  the 
type  of  commission  which  will  advise 
the  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
garding implementation  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation. 

My  question  of  the  chairman  is  sim- 
ply this:  In  light  of  the  testimony  to 
which  I  have  referred,  would  it  be  the 
intention  of   the  chairman  and  other 


members  of  the  committee  that  the  re- 
gional jet  interchange  facility  concept 
should  be  explored  at  th^  earliest  prac- 
ticable date? 

I  am  most  interested  in  the  Senator  s 
views  on  the  need  to  expedite  exploring 
the  feasibility  of  thU  concept  in  light 
of  the  distinguished  Senator's  comments 
found  on  page  927  of  the  hearings  where- 
in he  observed: 

I  think  maybe  we  should  make  a  start 
on  this  program  by  pstabllshlng  some  kind 
of  a  commission,  or  get  DOT.  or  PAA,  to  then 
start  off  on  this  long-range  planning  relating 
to  the  r°glonal  problem. 

Surely,  time  goes  by  so  fast,  there  is  no 
barm  in  going  ahead  and  making  the  plans. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  previous  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  that 
purpose?  ^  ,. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Could  the  Senator  wait 
imtll  I  complete  my  remarks? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bUl  if  he  feels  a  committee  or  com- 
mission should  be  appointed  by  DOT  or 
FAA  to  look  forward  to  this  regional  jet 
Interchange  facility  concept.  We  surely 
will  have  to  face  up  to  this  problem  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  the  distinguished  Senator's  question. 

In  section  301  of  the  bill  we  have  pro- 
vided for  an  advisory  committee,  and 
thanks  to  the  very-well-thought-out 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  yesterday  we  modified 
that.  We  have  now  provided  for  an  ad- 
visory commission  and  it  Is  our  inten- 
tion that  studying  such  concepts  is  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  problem  this  commission 
should  consider  in  assisting  the  Secretary 
in  making  a  determination. 

I  think  that  they  should  certainly  study 
the  very  fine  idefis  that  were  advanced 
by  two  of  the  distinguished  Senator's 
constituents.  I  am  sure  they  will  take 
those  proposals  into  consideration  in  car- 
rying out  their  duties  in  advising  the 
Sccrctftry 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thought  the  ideas  advanced  by  those  two 
gentlemen  were  far  reaching  and  for- 
ward-looking toward  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  the  reply  of  the  manager  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  pre-vi- 
ous  amendment  w&s  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  a  standing  vote.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  those 

in  favor  of  the  motion  please  stand 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  let  us  find 
out  what  this  is  about.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  says  it  is  not  a  formal 
amendment.  He  says  it  will  prejudice 
certain  airUnes  coming  into  his  area.  I 
do  not  know  that  Senators  know  how  to 
vote  on  this,  but  we  do  not  have  to  do 


It  blindly.  The  motion  is  debatable  at 
least  within  the  time  limitation.  Let  us 
get  an  idee  what  this  is  aU  about. 

Would  the  Senator  enlighten  us  as  to 
why  he  moves  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  very  situation  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  discussed  here.  Ozark 
comes  into  Louisville  with  a  competing 
airline.  Eastern.  If  Eastern  feels  it  can 
absorb  this  cost,  then  conceivably  Ozark 
would  have  to  Increase  its  fares  and  East- 
ern would  not  have  to  increase  its  fares. 
Conceivably  Ozark  would  not  be  com- 
petitive between  Louisville  and  St.  Louis. 
I  am  giving  this  as  an  example.  I  want 
to  know  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  we  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee started  out  by  saying  that  the  CAB 
would  have  no  discretion,  that  it  would 
have  to  insist  that  all  of  this  tax  be 
passed  on  to  the  traveling  public.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, who  is  not  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  moment,  heard  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  The  members  of  the 
Board  became  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  It  would  have  no  discretion  over  the 
matter.  The  Board  felt  this  provision 
went  too  far  in  interfering  with  its  au- 
thority and  that  the  Board  should  have 
the  last  say  with  regard  to  rates. 

In  a  spirit  of  compromise,  we  added  a 
provision  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  would 
maintain  the  discretion  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  con- 
sidered the  very  problem  the  Senator  Is 
talking  about  and  insists  that  the  two 
airlines  would  have  to  charge  the  same 
rate,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are 
competitive. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  concerned,  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence one  way  or  the  other,  but  in  most 
instances  the  higher  fare  is  going  to  have 
to  be  passed  through  to  the  ticket  pur- 
chaser. 

We  prepared  a  table  to  show  the  kind 
of  conversion  table  that  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished. It  would  show  in  two  columns 
what  the  present  fare  Is  and  what  the 
fare  would  be  if  the  whole  tax  were 
passed  through.  That  is  all  that  would 
be  called  for. 

We  hope  the  CAB  would  find  it  desir- 
able to  adopt  it,  inasmuch  as  it  disturbed 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
that  the  Board  would  have  no  discretion 
under  the  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ment. They  should  be  permitted  to  do 
it.  We  thought  that  decision  should  be  In 
the  discretion  of  the  CAB. 

Obviously,  if  there  were  a  competing 
airline  that  could  not  absorb  the  increase 
in  fare,  of  course  the  competitor  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  because  it  would 
favor  that  competitor. 

It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  decide  whether 
the  CAB  should  have  that  discretion.  I 
do  not  care.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  (Mr.  Magncson)  is  not 

present  in  the  Chamber 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  here. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  here.  He  did  not 
want  the  CAB  to  be  completely  denied 
discretion  with  regard  to  the  passing 
through  of  the  tax.  Some  of  the  airlines 
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would  like  to  absorb  the  tax.  If  they  did 
and  it  did  not  interfere  with  their  com- 
petitors, that  would  be  satisfactor>-. 

Mr.  CXX)K.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  section  403tc)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  provides.  This  amendment 
sutes.  "except  that  section  403(c>  of 
such  Act  shall  not  apply." 

Mr.  LONG.  That  deals  with  Uie  60- 
day  time  limit  for  fare  increases  to  be 
publicized.  It  should  not  apply  in  this 
case  since  we  want  the  higher  tax  rates 
to  go  into  effect  on  May  1. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  felt  that  tlie 
language  in  the  bill  was,  in  effect,  re- 
moving the  flexibility  and  discretion  tlie 
board  has  by  law  in  approving  or  reject- 
ing airline's  fares  under  section  411  of 
the  bill.  This  amendment  was  an  at- 
tempt to  compromise  with  the  Finance 
Committee  In  seeking  not  to  take  away 
from  the  Board  its  authority  to  regulate 
the  fares. 

There  is  cerUinly  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  either  of  the  committees  in- 
volved, to  dictate  in  any  way  how  the 
Board  should  decide  the  issue  of  new  rate 
filings  which  may  result  from  this  bill. 
The  CAB  has  always  considered  the  com- 
petitive imt^ct  among  carriers  in  fare 
matters  and  has  sought  to  protect  tliem 
from  unfair  competition.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Board  will  continue  to  exercise 
Its  wisdom  and  discretion  in  considering 
any  new  rates  which  may  result  from 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  COOK.  But  it  is  possible? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  think  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  permit  to  exist 
any  air  fare  structures  which  are  un- 
fairly competitive.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  some  routes  throughout 
the  coimtry  on  which  the  air  carriers 
feel  they  are  charging  the  maximum  fare 
economically  possible.  Perhaps  some 
might  rather  absorb  that  increase  in  tax 
than  to  pass  on  the  increase  to  the  pas- 
sengers. Because  of  the  law  of  dimiriish- 
ing  returns,  this  amendment  provision 
would  give  the  Board  flexibility  in  con- 
sidering such  tariff  changes  which  may 
result. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  present  in  the  Chamber 
when  this  issue  arose,  but  may  I  briefly 
state  the  purpose  of  this  provision.  We 
have  discussed  it  thoroughly.  We  did  not 
want  to  put  Congress  into  the  business 
of  telling  carriers  what  rates  they  should 
charge  or  what  action  the  CAB  should 
take  on  such  matters.  We  felt  it  should 
be  up  to  the  CAB,  the  ICC.  the  Maritime 
Board  and  the  other  independent 
agencies  and  not  Congress  to  set  rates. 
If  we  broke  the  line  and  said  to  the 
CAB,  "You  must  make  this  rate."  we 
might  as  well  abolish  all  of  the  inde- 
pendent agencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
would  have  to  have  swinging  doors  in  the 
Commerce  Committee,  because  the  rail- 
roads would  be  in,  the  shiplines  would 
ke  in.  the  buslines  would  be  in  to  try  to 
get  us  to  have  bills  passed  increasing 
iheir  rates. 

So  we  turned  the  ratemaking  author- 
ity over  to  the  independent  agencies.  We 
long  ago  decided  to  let  the  CAB  act 
under  delegated  authority  to  approve 
or  reject  rates.  This  amendment  wlU 


continue    this   long-time   congressional 
policy. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
understanding,  and  having  established  a 
legislative  history  on  the  amendment 
under  discussion,  not  only  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  but 
by  the  explanations  that  have  been  made, 
and  with  the  assurance  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  that  this  Inequity  will  not  exist.  I 
withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  Senate  amendments,  to  cor- 
rect any  errors,  including  changes  in  sec- 
tion numbers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iMr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  tliird  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
po.scd.  the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  cer- 
tain technical  amendments  that  I  ask 
to  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  already  been  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  read  the  third  time  be  recon- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  send  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Long 
are  as  follows: 

Page  97.  line  22.  strike  out  "»ectlon"  and 
Insert  "•ertJons-. 

Page  117.  lines  2.  13.  and  24.  strike  out 
■6426ic»  ■  and  insert  "6428(c)(2)". 

Page  119.  beginning  with  line  23,  strike  out 
all  through  line  8.  page  120.  and  Insert: 

"(c)  Payments  to  Phwons  Paying  Tenta- 
TTVE  Tax.— In  the  case  of  any  person  who 
paid  a  tentative  tax  determined  under  sec- 
tion 44fl3(b)  with  respect  to  any  aircraft  for 
any  period,  the  amount  payable  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  such  alrcr^ift  for 
such  period — 

•'(1)  shall  be  computed  with  reference  to 
that  portion  of  the  tax  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 4491  for  such  period  which  la  determined 
under  section  4491(a)  (2),  and 

"(2)  as  so  computed,  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to— 

••(A)  the  amount  by  which  that  portion 
of  the  tax  imposed  under  section  4491  for 
such  period  which  Is  determined  under  sec- 
tion 4491  (a)  (2) ,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  tentative  tax  de- 
termined under  secUon  4493(b)  paid  for  such 
period." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  a  third  reading. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  14465)  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh».  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HccHES),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  «Mr.  McClellan).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc:Govern'. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mrt- 
CALF),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MoNTOYA ) .  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  McsKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Sponc)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  on 
ofScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  would  each  vote 
•"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia <Mr.  Russell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  UUh  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe> 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper > .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Tower)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennttt)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin 
and  Mr.  Goldwater>.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  niinois  (Mr.  SiirtH),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 77 

Aiken 

Oore 

Moss 

Allen 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Allott 

Ortflln 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Oumey 

Pastore 

BellmoQ 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bible 

Harris 

Pell 

Bo((gs 

Hart 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bvrd,  Va. 

HolUnd 

Randolph 

Bvrd.  W.  Va 

Holllngs 

RlblcoB 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Scbwellter 

Case 

Inouye 

Scott 

Cook 

Jackson 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Javlts 

Sptarkman 

Cranston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Dole 

Long 

Talmadge 

Domlnlrk 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Eai^leton 

Mansfield 

Tydlngs 

Ellender 

Mathlas 

Williams.  N.J 

Ervln 

McOee 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

YarborouKh 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ooodell 

Mondale 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Baker 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Bayh 

McCarthy 

RuBseU 

Bennett 

McClellan 

Saxbe 

Church 

M(K}ovem 

Smith,  III 

(Tooper 

Metcalf 

Spong 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mundt 

1    Young,  Ohio 

Ooldwater 

Muskle 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  14465)  was  passed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Ha«t,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  Pearson, 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  the  con- 
ferees from  the  Finance  Committee  are 
the  conferees  on  title  IV  of  the  act,  and 
will  meet  separately.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ferees win,  of  course,  work  that  out  in 
conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  companion  bill,  S.  3108,  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  the  Senate.  As  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  he  man- 
aged this  measure  designed  to  develop 
our  Nation's  airports  and  airways  with 
the  same  outstanding  skill  and  ability 
that  has  marked  his  many  years  of  pub- 
lic service.  His  clear  and  articulate 
presentation  and  his  persuasive  advocacy 
assured  the  overwhelming  success  of  the 
measure.  Senator  Cannon  has  added  an- 
other splendid  achievement  to  his  al- 
ready abiuidant  record. 

Equal  praise  must  go  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
comanager  of  the  bill,  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnxison)  .  Certainly  the  swift,  ef- 
ficient, and  highly  successful  disposition 


of  this  proposal  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  his  work,  his  assistance,  and  his  out- 
standing support.  As  always.  Senator 
MAGNUSON  exhibited  the  same  fine  quali- 
ties that  have  made  him  a  legislator 
with  effectiveness  that  is  unsurpassed. 
The  Senate  is  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  well  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  NeW 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson>.  From  the  minority  side, 
they  joined  with  their  leadership  to  as- 
sure the  swift  and  efficient  disposition  of 
the  measure.  Their  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance were  indispensable. 

Other  Senators  joined  the  discussion. 
Noteworthy  was  the  contribution  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  whose  work  on  the  financing  fea- 
tures of  this  proposal  was  absolutely  es- 
sential. He  is  to  be  commended  deeply. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
inick),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty).  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  many  others  deserve 
our  praise.  Their  views  are  always  most 
thoughtful,  always  most  welcome.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits 
and  Mr.  Ooodell)  and  the  Senators 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams). 

Beyond  that.  I  should  say  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  entire  Senate  on  this 
measure  was  outstanding  and  I  am  most 
grateful. 

DEPARTMENTS      OF      LABOR      AND 
HEW  APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  15931. 
I  do  this  so  that  it  will  become  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  15931) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


(Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, to  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
to  l)e  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30 
KM.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  tomorrow 
morning,  rather  than  the  time  of  10  a.m., 
previously  agreed  to.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  JAVITS  AND  SENATOR 
CRANSTON     TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  tomorrow  morning, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  morning  hour  tomorrow  for 
the  conduct  of  morning  business,  unless 
it  occurs  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  manager  of  the  pending 
bill,  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  and  California,  to 
go  into  debate  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill. 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AMENDMENTS  OF  1970— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2523)  to  amend  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
to  extend  and  improve  the  program  of 
assistance  under  that  act  for  community 
mental  health  centers  and  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts,  to  establish  programs  for  mental 
healtli  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  February  25,  1970,  pages 
4726-4729,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  House  has 
already  agreed  to  this  conference  report. 
The  conferees  have  agreed  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  Amendments  of  1970. 

The  funding  authorizations  for  con- 
struction are  $80  million.  $90  million,  and 
$100  million  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972, 
and  1973,  respectively.  The  bill  changes 
the  ceiling  on  the  portion  of  a  State's 
allotment  for  construction  grants  that 
can  be  used  for  State  plan  administra- 
tion. The  ceiling  was  changed  from  the 
lesser  of  2  percent  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment or  $50,000  to  the  lesser  of  5  per- 
cent of  such  allotment  or  $50,000.  In  ad- 
dition, it  was  also  provided  that  the 
amount  available  for  State  plan  admin- 
istration will  be  available  for  2  years 
rather  than  1  year. 

For  grants  for  initial  operation  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  the  au- 
thorizations are  $45  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
$60  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Support 
for  professional  and  technical  personnel 
will  be  available  for  8  years.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "technical  perstuinel" 
has  been  widened  to  include  accotmtants. 
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financial  counselors,  allied  health  profes- 
sions personnel,  dietary  and  culinary 
personnel,  and  any  other  personnel  whose 
background  and  education  would  indi- 
cate that  they  are  to  perform  technical 
functions. 

The  ceilings  on  grants  to  centers  serv- 
ing urban  or  rural  poverty  areas  are  90 
percent  of  costs  for  the  first  2  years.  80 
percent  of  costs  for  the  third  year.  75  per- 
cent of  costs  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years,  and  70  percent  of  costs  for  the  re- 
maining 3  years.  For  the  grants  to  other 
centers,  the  ceilings  are  75  percent  of 
costs  for  the  first  2  years,  60  percent  of 
costs  during  the  third  year.  45  percent 
of  costs  during  the  fourth  year,  and  30 
percent  of  costs  during  each  of  the  next 
4  years. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  grant  can  be 
made  to  a  center  only  if  the  SecreUry 
determines  that  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided will  be  in  addition  to.  or  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  in.  the  services  that 
would  otherwise  be  provided. 

It  was  provided  in  the  Senate  bill  that 
a  limited  waiver  would  be  allowed  of  the 
requirement  that  an  applicant  for  a 
grant  for  a  community  mental  health 
center  provide  the  essential  elements  of 
comprehensive  mental  health  centers  for 
applicants  from  urban  and  rural  poverty 
areas.  The  conferees  agreed  that  If  the 
center  does  not  meet  such  requirement 
by  the  end  of  an  18-month  period,  pay- 
ment to  such  center  will  be  sxispended 
until  the  SecreUry  determines  that  the 
center  has  met  such  requirement. 

The  bill  authorizes  grants  for  Initia- 
tion and  development  of  community 
mental  health  services  in  urban  and  rural 
poverty  areas.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  such  grants,  as  well  as 
grants  for  Initiation  and  development  of 
programs  of  services  for  alcoholics  and 
narcotic  addicts,  will  be  made  to  persons 
who  are  qualified,  and  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  health  needs  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  be  served  by  the  project. 

For  grant  programs  for  facilities  and 
services  for  alcoholics  and  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, the  funding  authorizations  are  $30 
million.  $35  million,  and  $40  million  for 
fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973.  respec- 
tively. The  duration  of  such  grants  is  for 
8  years. 

The  ceilings  on  these  grants  will  be  80 
percent  of  costs  during  each  of  the  first 
2  years,  75  percent  of  costs  during  the 
third  year,  60  percent  of  costs  during  the 
fourth  year.  45  percent  of  costs  durinc 
the  fifth  year,  and  30  percent  of  costs 
dxiring  the  next  3  jrears;  except  that 
if  the  facility  serves  an  urten  or  rural 
poverty  area  the  ceilings  will  be  90  per- 
cent ot  costs  during  each  of  the  first  2 
years.  80  percent  of  costs  during  the 
third  year.  75  percent  of  costs  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years,  and  70  percent  of 
costs  during  each  of  the  next  3  years. 
The  bill  authorizes  grants  for  Initiation 
and  deTetopment  of  programs  of  services 
for  alcohoUes  and  narcotics  addicts.  Such 
a  grant  can  be  made  for  1  year  only  and 
cannot  exceed  the  lesser  of  100  percent 
of  cost  or  $50,000. 

For  •  new  grant  program  for  mental 
health  of  rtilHlren.  the  conferees  agreed 
on  fuuding  authoiteaUona  of  $13  mUUon 
for  fiscal  year  It71.  $M  mflUon  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  year 


1973.  The  bill  requires  that  a  grant  can 
be  made  only  to  a  facility  that  is  part 
of  or  affiliated  with  a  community  mental 
health  center  or.  If  there  were  no  such 
center,  to  a  facility  with  respect  to  which 
provision  had  been  made  for  appropri- 
ate utilization  of  existing  community 
resources. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  any  grants 
for  construction  and  for  the  cost  of  com- 
pea<;ation  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  under  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  can  be  made  only 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  Council. 

Few  measures  can  be  of  higher  pri- 
ority than  that  which  seeks  to  strengthen 
the  mental  health  of  all  our  citizens.  I 
believe  this  bill  deserves  enactment  by 
the  Congress  because  it  is  directed  to  this 
need. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PUBUC  HEALTH  TRAINING— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bUl  'S.  2809)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  ex- 
tend for  an  additional  period  the  au- 
thority to  make  formula  grants  to 
schools  of  public  health,  project  grants 
for  graduate  training  in  public  health 
and  traineeships  for  professional  public 
health  personnel.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  February  25.  1970,  page 
4723,  CoffcaKSSioifAL  Rxcoo). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  agreed  to  this  conference  re- 
port today.  The  conferees  have  agreed 
on  amendments  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  that  deal  with  public  health 
training,  S.  2809.  During  the  debate  In 
1958  on  Public  Law  85-544.  which  orig- 
inally provided  formula  grants  to  schools 
of  public  health.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  schools  of  public  health  were,  in  ef- 
fect, the  public  health  equivalent  of 
West  Point.  Annapolis,  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy  In  provUUng  professional 
health  training  and  leadership  for  the 
Nation.  Most  graduates  of  these  schools 
go  into  the  public  health  service  In  staff- 
ing essential  public  health  poaltioos  in 
municipal,  eoonty.  State,  and  Federal 
Government  levels. 

The  serious  financial  crisis  facing 
schools  of  public  health  during  the  next 
several  years  poses  a  growing  threat  for 
the  1970's  In  their  ability  to  supply  the 
Increasing  demands  by  health  agencies 


for  trained  professional  health  man- 
power. Vacancies  already  exist  in  key 
health  positions  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment despite  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  skilled  health  persoruiel 
being  trained  each  year  by  the  schools  of 
public  health. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  authoriza- 
tion for  funding  of  the  traineeship  for 
professional  public  health  personnel  pro- 
gram sliould  be  increased  to  $16  million 
In  fiscal  year  1972  and  $18  million  In 
fiscal  year  1973.  These  funds  will  be  used 
to  cover  the  cost  of  tralneeshlps  for 
graduate  or  specialized  training  in  pub- 
lic health  for  physicians,  engineers, 
nurbes,  sanitarians,  and  other  profes- 
sional health  personnel. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  authoriza- 
tion for  funding  of  the  project  grants 
for  training  in  public  health  programs 
should  be  increased  to  $14  million  from 
$12  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  to  $15 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972,  and  to  $16 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  These  funds 
will  be  used  for  project  grants  to  schools 
of  public  health  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  institutions  providing  grad- 
uate or  specialized  training  In  public 
health  to  expand  or  strengthen  such 
training  in  such  schools  and  other 
institutions. 

In  the  case  of  the  program  of  formula 
grants  for  schools  of  public  health,  tlie 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion figures.  This  will  provide  an  au- 
thorization of  $9  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  $12  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  These 
funds  will  be  used  for  grants  to  provide, 
in  accredited  public  or  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  public  health,  comprehensive 
professional  training,  specialized  con- 
sultive  services,  and  technical  assistance 
in  the  public  health  field  and  in  adminis- 
tration of  State  or  local  public  health 
programs. 

It  Is  clear  that,  since  the  schools  of 
public  health  are  the  only  source  to  train 
these  vitally  needed  health  profession- 
als, our  national  needs  can  only  be  met 
by  Increasing  the  appropriations  level. 
Only  then  can  our  Nation  be  ass\ired  of 
meeting  our  National,  State,  and  local 
health  manpower  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  MEET 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
tomorrow,  if  there  is  a  call  for  a  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  U  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 


February  26,  1970 
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The  moUon  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
February  27.  1970,  at  9:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  26.  1970: 
In  the  An  Pobck 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve   commissioned   officers   in   tlie   U.8. 


Air  Force  to  tlie  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapters  36  and  837,  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  l)c  major  general 
Brig.   Oen.   I.   O.   Brown.   XXX-XX-XXXXPa, 
Arkansas  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  John  J.  Pesch,  XXX-XX-XXXXrO,  Maine 
Air  National  Guard. 

In  the  Naval  Resebvk 
The  following  named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve   for    temporary    promotion   to   the 


grade  of  rear  admiral  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

i:.iNX 
Paul  C.  Huelsenbeck     Chester  C.  Hosmer 
Ira  D.  Putnam  Samuel  W.  Van  Court 

ICEDICAL  CORPS 

Scott  Whltehouse 

8TJPPLT  CORPS 

Owen  C.  Pearce 

Civn.   ENGINEER   CORPS 

John  H.  McAuliffe 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsday,  February  26,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Karl  Applbaum,  Avenue  "M" 
Jewish  Center,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  ruler  ot  the  universe  and 
creator  of  mankind.  I  deem  it  a  great 
honor  and  privilege  to  Invoke  Thy  name 
in  this  august  body,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  these  United 
States  of  America.  As  these  men  and 
women  are  assembled  here  to  legislate 
for  our  country  and  provide  for  its  wel- 
fare, bless  them  I  pray  Thee,  for  they 
have  been  selected  by  their  peers  to  enact 
the  laws  by  which  we  live  and  by  which 
our  great  democracy  functions. 

Bless  them  with  strength  of  character 
and  perseverance  of  purpose  to  work  on 
behalf  of  j)eace.  Justice,  and  prosperity. 
May  they  ever  be  guided  by  altruistic 
motives  and  sincerity.  Bless  further,  I 
pray  Thee,  O  God.  the  President  of  these 
United  States  upon  whom  rests  a  heavy 
burden  to  satisfy  all  diverse  elements  in 
his  constituency.  The  task  which  he  has 
\mdertaken  is  most  demanding.  He  needs 
Thy  help.  O  God,  so  that  he  might  steer 
our  ship  of  state  through  the  turbulent 
waters  of  conflict,  mlsimderstanding, 
war,  and  inflation,  and  bring  it  to  the 
shores  of  love,  understanding,  and  happi- 
ness. And  lastly,  O  God,  bless  and  guide 
the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  unite  them 
all.  on  the  right  and  the  left,  the  young 
and  old,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  sick  and 
well,  into  a  brotherhood  of  man,  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  freedom,  the 
greatness  of  our  American  heritage  nur- 
tured in  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition. 
May  we  reject  conflict  and  strife  and 
dwell  together  in  peace  and  harmony 
for  the  betterment  of  all.  May  we  in  oiu: 
own  day  see  the  fulfillment  of  that 
ancient  Hebrew  dream  "Hinel  mah  tov 
uma  noim  shevet  achim  gum  yachad" — 
"How  good  and  sweet  it  Is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  harmony."  May  this 
decade  see  the  fulfillment  of  all  our 
dreams — the  maturity  that  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  light  and  fully  assuming  the 
responsibility  that  Thou  dost  entrust  to 
us.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  February  24,  1970,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  9664.  An  act  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  assistant 
directors  of  the  Marine  Corps  Band. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Simdry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  11702)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve 
and  extend  the  provisions  relating  to 
assistance  to  medical  libraries  and  re- 
lated instrumentalities,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hotises  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14733)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the 
program  of  assistance  for  health  services 
for  domestic  migrant  agricultural  work- 
ers and  for  other  purposes." 


RABBI  KARL  APPLBAUM  DELIVERS 
OPENING  PRAYER 

I  Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  honored  today  by 
tlie  presence  of  Dr.  Karl  Applbaum.  rabbi 
of  the  Avenue  M  Jewish  Center  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  who  delivered  the  opening 
prayer.  Rabbi  Applbavun  is  a  resident  of 
Flushing,  N.Y.  where  he  is  a  highly  re- 
spected leader  of  the  Queens  community. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpeen)  had  the  privilege 
of  inviting  Dr.  Applbaum  to  be  with  us 
today  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Queens  delegation  and  of  my  other 
colleagues  in  tlie  House  for  his  appear- 

Rabbi  Applbaum  was  born  60  years 
ago  in  a  small  town  in  Hungai-y-  The 
Applbaum  family — then  Apfebaum — 
boasted  a  long  line  of  distinguished  rab- 
bis, scholars,  authors,  and  philosophers, 
and  Karl  began  his  study  of  the  Bible  at 
the  age  of  5.  In  1930  the  family  moved 


to  Brooklyn  and  today  three  Applbaum 
brothers  are  practicing  rabbis  while  the 
senior  Rabbi  Emanuel  Applbaiun,  age  84, 
continues  his  work  sis  rabbi  of  the  Ave- 
nue M  Jewish  Center,  an  outstanding 
orthodox  pulpit  in  Flatbush. 

Dr.  Applbaum  is  an  attorney  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
since  1938  he  has  served  as  a  supervisor 
to  the  Department  of  Social  Services  of 
the  City  of  New  York  on  a  number  of  as- 
signments. Rabbi  Applbaum  has  been 
quite  active  In  a  number  of  veterans  or- 
ganizations. He  has  served  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  as  Queens  County  chaplain 
since  1962  and  has  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  the  American  Legion,  Queens 
County  chapter. 

Rabbi  Applbaum  has  been  national 
chaplain  to  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  after  serving 
the  Queens  chapter  for  20  years.  In  ad- 
dition Dr.  Applbaum  is  now  serving  as 
president.  Long  Island  chapter  of  the 
Association  of  the  US.  Army. 

The  list  of  Rabbi  Apploaiun's  other 
activities  on  behalf  of  Judaism  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Queens  community  is  too 
long  to  enumerate.  I  deemed  it  a  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  to  have  worked  with 
Rabbi  Applbaum  on  a  number  of  com- 
munity projects  during  these  past  12 
years.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
him  and  I  congratulate  him  on  the 
completion  of  35  years  in  the  rabbinate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  KARL 
APPLBAUM 

(Mr.  HALPERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  Just  been  privileged  to  have 
its  opening  prayer  delivered  by  Rabbi  Dr. 
Karl  Applbaum,  an  outstanding  spiritual 
leader,  a  noted  constituent,  a  vigorous 
and  effective  commimity  leader  in 
Queens.  N.Y.,  and  my  beloved  friend. 

Dr.  Applbaum  is  celebrating  his  35th 
anniversary  In  the  rabbinate  this  month, 
and  has  been  honored  to  deliver  the  in- 
vocation on  three  previous  occasions  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  each  time 
marking  an  anniversary  of  Israel. 

He  is  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Avenue 
M  Jewish  Center  In  Brooklyn,  whose  pul- 
pit he  has  shared  for  many  years  with 
his  father.  Rabbi  Emanuel  Applbaum, 
the  senior  rabbi  of  the  congregation,  who 
this  month  Is  celebrating  his  60th  anni- 
versary in  the  rabbinate.  This  learned 
spiritual  leader,  who  is  honoring  us  this 
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morning  is  also  mar)ting  his  retirement 
Ts  cClim  in  the  U 5.  Army  Reserve  this 
hionth  after  devoting  25  years  to  this 
valuable  public  service. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this 
learned  rabbi  comes  from  »  '^'^'"y  °[ 
dedicated  rabbis.  Indeed  his  brother 
Sidney  has  also  had  the  honor  of  delner- 
Hig  an  invocation  in  the  other  »K)dy_  I 

should  add  a  "^^^"'"^^"^."J'i^e^^e  ivery 
event  was  simultaneous  with  the  dehNcry 

of  the  opening  prayer  in  this  House  by 
our  guest  today.  This  unique  event  of  two 
brothers  opening  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress  with   prayers   on   the  same   d^ 
Occurred  most  significantly  on  the  18th 
anniversar>-  of  the  State  of  L^r^eL  A  third 
brother.  Rabbi  MarUn  L.  APPlbaum    is 
the  highly  respected  spiritual  ^ader  of 
the  Garden  -Te^ish  Center  in  Flj«s|l*"8; 
Under  special  order  later  today  further 
tribute  wiU  be  paid  to  Dr.  Applbaum  by 
me    and    other    colleagues.    I    will    ask 
Siantmous  consent  that  a"  Members  be 
granted  5  legislative  days  to  include  their 
remarks.      ^^^^^^^_^_^ 

CONDUCT  CONTRARY  TO  MANNERS 
OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
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(Mr.  MCCARTHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
SJnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extranwus  matter  ^ 

Mr     MCCARTHY.    Mr.    Speaker     an 
Incident  occurred  in  the  Congress  of  the 
SS^   SUtes   on  Tuesday   last   which 
dS^7?es  some  comment  "Hie  Governor  of 
Georgia  in  the  restaurant  of  tht  House 
ofRSresentatives  passed  out  ax  handles^ 
TTiVax  handles  presumably  hark  back  to 
J?e  tSie  when  the  Governor  of  Georgia, 
then  a  resUurant  owner,  defied  the  Con- 
grei  of  the  united  States  by  tornng 
from  his  restaurant  American  citizens 
wThappen  to  have  black  s»^n*  J^e  [^ 
handles  presumably  are  sj-mbols  of  white 

*"Mr"sSaker.  this  is  an  abhorrent  and 
offensive  concept  And  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) 
reminded  the  Governor  that  the  mannere 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  do  not 
condone  such  behavior.  When  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  Michigan 
(mT^Diccs).  and  another  distln- 
guished  genUeman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Coirrws).  reported  this  to  the  House,  it 
was  greeted  with  some  derision. 

I  think  Frederick  Douglaaa  put  It  weu 
once  when  he  said : 

A  gentleman  wUl  not  iMult  me.  and  no 
man  not  a  gentleman  can  Uiault  me. 

To  laugh  at  the  pain  and  humiliation 
of  a  person,  after  being  objected  to 
something  like  this,  is  hardly  genUe- 
manly  behavior  We  call  each  other  gen- 
tlemen" and  I  think  we  should  Uve  up 
to  It.  


distinguished   Members  of   this   House. 
CHARLES  C.  Dices,  Jr.,  Is  surely  to  be  de- 
plored by  all  of  us.  AS  a  «?""  of  the 
Governors  outrageous  remarks,  a  reso- 
lution has  been  Introduced  by  our  col- 
league to  announce  that  the  Governor 
is  no  longer  welcome  as  a  guest  m  the 
House  dining  room.  Because  I  believe 
that  the  citizens  of  our  country,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  I  like  them  or  not.  should 
never  be  barred  from  using  the  faculties 
of  this  Capitol.  I  will  not  support  the 
re  olution. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  ever 
tolerate  an  even  graver  situation  w-here 
an  armed  man.  not  a  member  of  the  Cap- 
itol Police   force  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  force,  but  in  this  case 
a   Georgia    State    Trooper,    enters    our 
Capitol  with  a  pistol  strapped  to  his  hip 
If  Governor  Maddox  believed  that  his 
personal  security  required  special  poUce 
protection,  then  a  Capitol  Police  officer 
■should  have  been  assigned  to  him.  Jusi 
imagine  the  situaUon  if  the  50  Governors 
of  our  various  States  and  other  visiting 
dignitaries  entered  our  Capitol  Grounds 
each  with  a  plstol-packlng  State  trooper, 
sheriff,  or  guard.  It  would  be  Intolerable. 
I  examined  the  United  SUtes  Code  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  law  con- 
trolling this  subject.  Title  40.  section  193 
of  the  code  proscribes  the  carriage  of 
^Upons  on  Capitol  Grounds  by  persons 
other  than  the  Capitol  Police.  But  I  M- 
certained  that  the  restrictions  contained 
ta7he  united  States  Code  can  berelaxed 
by  other  regulations  and  indeed  they 
^ve  been.  In  1967  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Sergeants  at  Arms  au- 
thorized State  officers  to  carry  guns  on 
Capitol  Grounds.  I  believe  this  is  a  mis- 
take. We  ought  not  have  a  situation 
where  one  can  walk  through  these  build- 
ings  and   suddenly   be   confronted   by 
someone  carrying  a  gun  who  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  CapitolPoUce  Force. 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  direct  the 
Architect  and  the  Sergeants  at  Amisto 
rescind  the  regulation  so  that  henceforth 
no  one  other  than  the  Capitol  Po»ce  will 
be  allowed  to  carry  weapons  on  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds. 


any  man  or  any  woman  on  account  of 

We  are  also  familiar  with  the  Im- 
porUnt  and  very  constructive  work  that 
they  have  done  in  advancing  reforms  in 
our  tax  laws.  They  were  one  of  the  major 
sponsors  of  the  change  affected  in  the 
1969  act  which  provides  for  a  broadened 
head-of-household  benefit,  which  was 
long  overdue. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  welcoming  these  lovely 
representatives  of  the  federation  to  the 
Capitol  and  In  wu^hing  them  well  as  they 
advance  their  programs  in  the  Nation  s 
Capital.  


GUMS  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 
(Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ..  . 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  our  colleague.  Mr.  McCa«tht. 
with  respect  to  what  occurred  the  other 
day  The  conduct  of  Gov.  Lester  Maddox 
oX  Oeorgl*  ••  dlitcted  toward  one  of  our 


EQUALITY  OF  RIGHTS  UNDER  THE 
LAW 
(Mr  EDM0ND60N  asked  and  was 
riven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  tills 
morning  several  hundred  Members  ofthe 
Congress  enjoyed  breakfast  in  the  Ray- 
bum  BuUding  with  the  love  y  la^es  who 
are  the  State  leaders  of  the  Nat  ona^ 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  .  ^    „ 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  tlje  House 
of  Representatives  who  has  visited  with 
these  ladies  and  discussed  with  them  the 
proposals  that  they  sponsor  Is  very  proud 
of  thTmanner  in  which  they  study  the 
national  Issues  and  very  foud  of  Uie 
way  in  which  they  present  their  points 
of  views  on  imporUnt  leglslaUon. 

Many  of  us  are  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  wWch 
they  have  been  sponsoring  for  some  time. 
S  piS^de  that  equamy  of  rights  under 
the  law  shaU  not  be  denied  or  abridged 


CONGRESSMAN  DON  E?WARDSRE_ 
MARKS  ON  THE  RESOLUTION 
CONCERNING  GOVERNOR  MAD- 
DOX 

(Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.)  _  .,,  -,^    , 

Mr     EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
recent  display  of  racism  in  <;he  House 
resUurant  by  Gov.  Lester  Maddox   of 
Georgia.  WhUe  I  am  not  surprised  by 
the  actions  of  Governor  Maddox.  I  am 
surprised  that  such  an  incident  was  al- 
lowed here  in  the  Capitol.  ,.  „    „, 
Governor   Maddox    in   his   action    <Jf 
passing  out  ax  handles  made  clear  his 
contempt   for   the   Constitution  of   the 
United  States,  his  contempt  for  the  laws 
of  this  land,  his  contempt  for  those  who 
pass  the  laws,  and  his  <»,'^tempt  f  or  th(^e 
Who  rule  on  the  laws  of  this  Nation.  In 
fact  Governor  Maddox  made  clear  his 
contempt  for  law  and  order,  not  to  men- 
Uon  peace  and  justice  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Then,  surprised  that  some  should 
object  to  his  contempt.  Governor  Mad- 
dox made  clear  his  hate  and  prejudice 
In  his  comments  to  the  press. 

Governor  Maddoxs  actions  are  a 
symptom  of  a  growing  sickness.  It  is  a 
sickness  which  brought  laughter  to  th  s 
House,  laughter  at  an  insult  to  this 
House,  and  to  its  Members. 

Somehow,  within  the  last  2  years,  the 
dream  of  American  equality  and  the 
commitment  to  that  equality  has  been 
dying  We  are  returning  to  the  racisms, 
the  biaUnt  racism  of  the  past. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  we  started  a 
new  admlnistraUon  with  a  theme  of 
•bring  us  together,"  but  today  we  are 
living  in  a  world  of  'divide  and  conquer 

We.  here,  are  RepresenUtivra  of  aU 
the  people.  We.  here,  cannot  8tan(l  by 
when  this  House  and  the  laws  of  the  lan(l 
are  insulted.  I  support  the  resolution  of 
the  genUeman  from  Michigan,  the  Hon- 
orable CHAaLis  C.  Dices.  I  submit  that 
S^House  has  a  responsibUlty  to  respond 
not  only  to  this  insult  to  Its  honor,  but  to 
the  problem  It  represents. 


MINIMUM      PUI*CH^=      ^*=*S^ 
MENT     FOR     TREASURY     BILI^ 

TfTyrED 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  glvMi  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mto- 
SfaSd  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  ac- 
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tion  by  the  Treasury  lifting  the  mini- 
mum purchase  requirement  for  Treasury 
bills  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  is  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  discretion  to  protect  the  high- 
interest  Treasury  blU  market  for  the 
bankers.  It  Is  an  action  blaUnUy  sub- 
servient to  the  banking  industry. 

A  congressional  investigation  and 
study  of  Federal  borrowing  Is  long  over- 
due. The  American  people  have  been 
financially  "done  in"  by  public  borrowing 
procedures  which  have  forced  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  since  1859. 

It  is  shameful  to  force  the  average  cit- 
izen to  take  a  5-percent  interest  rate  on 
series  E  bonds  while  the  banker  Interest 
rate  on  Federal  borrowing  runs  almost 
8' 2  percent.  The  banker  Interest  rate  on 
Federal  securities  is  almost  70  percent 
higher  than  the  rate  available  to  average 
citizens. 

The  effect  of  Treasury  action  on  hous- 
ing interest  rates  Is  a  myth.  The  move- 
ment of  small  investors  into  Federal  se- 
curities would  have  the  effect  of  broad- 
ening the  market  for  Treasury  securities 
and  ultimately  reducing  the  Interest 
rates  of  Government  borrowing  which 
must  be  at  the  vanguard  of  more  at- 
tractive Interest  rates  for  housing. 


how  they  are  going  to  complete  the  last 
4  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serioiis  prob- 
lem, and  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  apprised  of  it. 


LET  US  ACCEPT  HANOI'S  OFFER 
TO  TRADE  "PRISONERS" 

(Mr.  WAOGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  Hanoi  has  issued  a  de- 
mand that  we  release  the  Chicago  7,  call- 
ing them  our  prisoners.  I  urge  President 
Nixon  to  make  Hanoi  a  counteroffer  to 
trade  these  seven  pro-Communist,  revo- 
lutionary derelicts  for  any  seven  Ameri- 
can prisoners  they  hold.  The  Chicago 
7  would  obviously  feel  more  at  home 
in  a  Communist  nation  and  we  would  be 
well  rid  of  them.  In  exchange,  we  could 
get  back  seven  Americans,  so  everybody 
would  benefit  by  the  exchange. 


BIRTHDAY  OP  THE  LATE  JOSEPH  A. 
YABLONSKI 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl  was  bom 
on  March  3.  1910.  His  60th  birthday 
would  have  been  next  Tuesday.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  2  pjn.  at  the  Park  Jun- 
ior High  School  in  Beckley.  yf.  Va..  south 
of  Charleston,  we  will  hold  a  memorial 
tribute  to  the  late  Joseph  A.  Yablonski.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  attend  what  will 
be,  not  a  mournful  meeting,  but  a  meet- 
ing to  express  our  determination  to  carry 
on  the  v^ork  which  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl 
so  courageously  started  In  the  mines  of 
this  NaUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  kill  a  man,  but 
you  cannot  kill  an  ideal. 

Next  Tuesday,  on  what  would  have 
been  the  60th  birthday  of  this  great 
American  who  did  so  much  for  the  min- 
ers, I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  special  or- 
der to  pvay  tribute  to  Mr.  Yablonsltl,  and 
point  out  his  goals  and  accomplishments, 
and  the  challenge  he  left  In  his  unfinish- 
ed work  which  we  must  carry  on. 


The  best  way  for  Communist  organs 
or  agents  to  obtain  the  listing  is  with 
the  sum  of  $140.  to  write  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  obtain  the  list. 

TTiis,  to  me.  is  deplorable  and  I  In- 
tend to  Introduce  legislation  prohibit- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or 
any  other  govemmenta".  agency  from 
carrying  out  this  despicable  listing  and 
sale  of  names  and  addresses  of  people 
that  can  be  used  against  them.  I  shall 
also  demand  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  60  persons  who  have  already  pur- 
chased the  listing. 


THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  «md  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  House  that  the  clock 
is  running  out  again  this  Saturday  on  the 
continuing  resolution  under  which  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  are  operating.  All  of 
you  know  the  problems  that  have  been 
created  by  the  veto  message.  So  far  as  I 
know  the  CMiference  report  will  not  be 
ready  before  Saturday  night,  which  is  the 
last  day  of  the  month.  So.  when  we  re- 
turn here  to  work  on  Monday,  those  two 
Departments  are  going  to  be  operating 
some  $19  billion  worth  of  programs  with 
no  appropriation.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  final  outcome  Is  going  to  be.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  the  House  to  know  that 
we  are  In  a  very  serious  crisis. 

More  Important,  there  are  some  35,000 
school  districts  all  over  this  country 
whose  school  administrators  have  no  Idea 


ir; 


LISTINO  NAMES  OF  GUN 
COLLECTORS 


(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 
u"5  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  li  has  come 
to  my  attenUon  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  of  the  United  States  la  cur- 
rently selling  a  listing  comprised  of 
140,000  names  and  addresses  of  the 
licensed  gim  dealers  and  collectors  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  transgression  on  an 
honorable  profession,  of  those  people 
who  seek  to  legully  collect  guns  or  legally 
sell  guns  to  people  who  desire  them,  and 
know  how  to  use  them,  than  this  cur- 
rent practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  suggest  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  that  In 
Ueu  of  publishing  these  names  they  buy 
several  billboards  oa  thj  main  highways 
where  they  cannot  only  display  the 
names  of  an  honest  gun  collector,  but 
carry  a  picture  of  his  home,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  gim  collector,  so  that  every 
thief— and  I  repeat — every  thief  in  this 
Nation  will  know  where  to  look,  not  Only 
by  name  and  address,  but  by  descrip- 
tion of  th3  house  and  a  picture  of  the 
man  who  honestly  bought  the  gtxns  and 
collects  them. 

Prom  time  to  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
wonder  wh,-  we  pass  laws  trying  to 
protect  the  private  citizen  In  a  legiti- 
mate occupation.  In  my  estimation  the 
occupation  of  a  gim  collector  Is  a  hobby, 
end  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  the  names  of  140,000  of 
honest  people  to  Indiscriminate  pur- 
chasers. 


CRAMER  CALLS  FOR  KUNSTLER 
PROBE  UNDER  CRAMER  ANTIRIOT 
ACT 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  I^eaker.  I  have 
called  upon  the  Justice  Department  to- 
day to  Investigate  possible  antlriot  law 
violations  by  the  "Chicago  7"  defense 
attorney,  William  KimsUer. 

KunsUer  urged  Chicago  7  protes- 
tors m  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  yesterday 
to  take  to  the  streets — and  they  dicL 
More  than  800  protestors  surged  through 
the  streets  near  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, throwing  rocks  and  botUes,  over- 
turning a  police  car,  and  burning  a  bank 
imtil  only  a  gutted  skeleton  remained. 

As  author  of  the  Federal  law  making 
It  a  criminal  offense  to  cross  State  lines 
or  use  Interstate  facilities  to  incite  a 
violent  dvll  disturbance.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  Mr.  Kunstler's  activities. 
Mr.  Ktmstier's  actions  seem  to  be  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Antiriot  Act.  Although 
already  sentenced  to  4  years  in  jail  for 
contempt  of  court  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Kunst- 
ler  has  been  allowed  to  remain  free  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  his  clients' 
appeals. 

Instead,  he  has  used  this  time  to  make 
speeches  around  the  country  protesting 
the  jury's  verdict.  He  has  urged  people 
to  take  to  the  streets — and  he  said  that 
if  this  does  not  get  action,  they  should 
exercise  their  "right  to  revolution." 

I  have  already  urged  Judge  Julius  J. 
Hoffman  to  jail  Mr.  Kunstler  for  continu- 
ing to  violate  his  contempt  citation  by 
Inciting  demonstrations  and  preaching 
the  'right  of  revolution,"  which  does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  KunsUer  is  the  carrier  of  the 
deadly  disease  of  anarchy  and  disorder, 
and  he  is  spreading  it  around  our  Nation 
with  disastrous  results.  Clearly,  Mr. 
KunsUer  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain 
free. 

In  Washington,  on  February  21,  Mr. 

KunsUer  told  a  group  at  a  protest  rally: 

There  Isnt  anything  that's  going  to  change 

anything  In  this  «x>untry  unless  the  people 

are  in  the  streets. 

In  the  resulting  demonstration.  112 
were  arrested  as  they  and  many  others 
took  to  the  streets. 


SECOND  SEIZURE  OP  U.S.  FISHINa 
VESSEL  OFF  LATIN  AMERICA  THIS 
WEEK 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 
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ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  PELX.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ecuador  to- 
day seized  the  American  fishing  vessel 
Day  Island,  and  has  Uken  her,  illegally, 
into  the  Poi-t  of  Guajquil.  Only  last  Mon- 
day. Peru  seized  the  tuna  vessel  Western 
King  and  forced  a  payment  of  $15,072 
before  permitting  its  release  from  port. 

To  add  to  this  growing  and  tragic 
stoo'.  on  Febniar>-  14.  Ecuador  seized  the 
tuna  vessel  City  of  Panama  about  17 
miles  off  the  Ecuadorean  coast.  Before 
beJnK  released,  the  vessel  had  to  pay  a 
total  of  $49,650 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  incidenus  are  evi- 
dence to  me  that  these  Latin  American 
countries  are  not  serious  in  reaching  a 
settlement  at  the  bargaining  table  over 
our  differences.  Accordingly,  I  have  no 
course  but  to  continue  to  seek  Navy  or 
Coast  Guard  protection  for  our  fleet. 

Second.  I  shall  request  through  legis- 
lation new  and  stronger  measures  with 
regard  to  trade  sanctions  and  other 
means  to  show  that  Americans  will  not 
stand  for  these  acts  of  piracy  against 
her  citizens  on  the  high  seas. 

These  are  Americans  citizens,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  they  are  working  imder  the 
VS.  flag  in  international  waters.  The 
time  for  ulking  has  been  offered  and 
spumed.  It  is  time  now  for  more  positive 
action  to  halt  these  crimes  against  Amer- 
.icans. 


QUESTION  OF  THE  PRIVILEGES  OF 
THE  HOUSE— BYPORD  AGAINST 
MEI8EL.  McNARY.  AND  ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  served  with 
a  summons  *o  appear  before  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Missouri.  Eastern  Division,  as  a  de- 
fendant in  the  case  of  Byford  against 
Meisel.  McNary.  and  Ichord — Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  70C  58a>.  Under  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House,  I  am  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  summons  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  the  privileges  of 
the  House  being  involved. 

I  therefore  send  the  summons  to  the 
desk  for  the  consideration  of  this  body. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
IU.S.  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Missouri,  Eastern  Division) 
Zvuuoita 
Charles  Byford.  Plaintiff  t.  Lawrence  Meisel. 
Gene  McNary.  Richard  Ichord   (as  an  in- 
dividual).  Defendants.) 
To  the  abore  named  Defendants: 
You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  Charles  H.  Byford,  whose  ad- 
dress  Is   4521    Belle-Wood    Drive.   St.    LouU 
County.  Mo.  83135.  an  atuwer  to  the  com- 
plaint which  ~i  herewith  served  upon  you. 
within  30  days  after  service  of  this  summons 
upon  you,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  service. 
If  you  fall  to  do  so.  Judgment  by  default 
will  be  taken  against  you  for  the  relief  de- 
manded  In   the   complaint. 

Hasou)    O.    PaTcs, 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Aamcx  W.  Kanmm, 

I>eputy  Clerk. 
Date:  February  e.  1970. 


AMENDING   NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH    ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  11651)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  funds  and  authori- 
ties to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals  to  needy  children  not  now 
being  reached,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read   the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  .>nd 
insert: 

"That  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  *42 
use  1753)  is  amended  by  insertlug  Hfier 
section  13  the  following  new  section: 

•  'lEMPOaASY  CMCXCCNCT  ASSISTANCE  TO  P«0- 
VIDE  NimmOt'S  MCALS  TO  NECDT  rHnJ>MtN 
IN   SCHOOLS 

"  Sec.  13A.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  under  such  temu  and  condi- 
tions Its  he  deems  in  the  public  Interest,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  u.se 
an  additional  amount,  not  to  exceed  $30.- 
000.000.  of  funds  from  section  33  of  the  Act 
of  August  24.  1B35  (7  USC  613c).  to  sup- 
plement funds  heretofore  made  available  to 
carry  out  programs  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  needy  chil- 
dren In  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools 
participating  in  the  national  school  lunch 
program  under  this  Act  or  the  school  break- 
fast profram  under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1M6  |43  use    1771  et  seq  )  '" 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — 
I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  this 
bill  reduces  the  amoimt  of  money  from 
$100  million  down  to  $30  million,  to  be 
appropriated  from  section  32  funds  in 
order  that  we  might  finance  school  limch 
programs  to  provide  lunches  for  needy 
children  in  States  where  they  will  run 
short  of  funds  before  the  end  of  this 
school  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  chart  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
illustrates  the  amount  of  money — $23,- 
594.205 — that  is  needed  at  this  time: 

vs.  Department  of  Agriculture  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service — State  agencies'  re- 
quests for  additional  funds  for  free  or 
reduced   price   lunches  as  of   February   e. 

1970.    over    amounts    allocated  for    fiscal 
year  1970 

Alabama $1,200,000 

California 569,238 

Colorado 37.607 

Connecticut . 25.352 

Delaware    11,060 

Florida    1.889.998 

Georgia   2.685,829 

IlUnoU    8.998, 763 

Indiana 113.067 

Iowa 178.308 

Kentucky 234.865 

Maine    338.495 

Maryland 1.030,884 

Massachusetts t26.  853 

Michigan    24,366 

MlnnesoU    80,  132 

Mlaaotirl   _ 121,225 

Montana    15, 186 

New  Hampablr* 11.492 

New    Jersey 301,872 

New    Itexloo 78.  800 

New    York S.SIS.  113 


North    Carolina 13.  738 

Oklahoma    1.100.538 

Oregon    . 60.671 

Pennsylvania    145,800 

Rhode    Island 84,433 

South    Carolina 613.228 

Tennessee    263.  180 

Utah 69.251 

Vermont     19,935 

Virginia    948,408 

Wa.<hlngton     292,780 

West      Virginia 1.764.981 


Total      23.594,205 

I  believe  we  ought  to  accept  the 
amended  bill  as  it  Is  late  in  the  year  and 
tlie  funds  are  desperately  needed.  This 
legislation  will  take  care  of  the  needs  at 
this  time  and  I  think  it  is  in  line  with  the 
idea  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  I 
had.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  for  any  comments  he 
may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  that  this  is  the  bill  he  and  I 
jointly  sponsored  to  provide  an  additional 
amount  of  $100  million  for  needy  chil- 
dren for  free  school  limches  throughout 
America,  because  we  thought  at  the  time 
that  the  school  limch  program  was  in- 
adequately fimded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  passed  the  bill  earlier, 
and  tlie  Senate  took  action  only  a  few 
days  ago,  after  the  Department  made  it 
known  there  was  an  emergency  in  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  at  this  late  hour  we  should 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  in  order 
that  some  of  the  schoolchildren  most  in 
need  throughout  America  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  receive  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  surveys  that  have  been  made  by 
USDA:  particularly  for  my  home  State 
of  Kentucky. 

I  notice  here  that  my  home  State  will 
need  only  $234,665  out  of  the  $23,594,000 
that  USDA  states  is  needed  for  emer- 
gency situations. 

I  really  believe  that  the  survey  from 
Kentucky  is  an  inaccurate  survey  and 
that  at  a  later  date  it  will  be  found  that 
more  money  may  be  necessary.  If  that  be 
the  case  in  Kentucky  and  other  States 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  who  has  contributed 
so  much  toward  feeding  the  needy  chil- 
dren throughout  America  by  cosponsor- 
Ing  this  bill  will  Join  me,  in  sponsoring 
a  new  bill  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
enough  funds  to  feed  the  children  most 
in  need  throughout  America. 

I  include  a  number  of  documents  from 
USDA  and  other  sources  which  indicate 
a  need  for  more  than  this  bill  can  meet : 

DEPASTMENT  of  ACBICtra.TtTKX. 

OmCE  or  THE  Secxetaxt. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25, 1970. 
Hon.  Caxl  D.  Pexkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives. 
Deax  Mx.  Pexkins:  Enclosed  are  some 
Uibles  reflecting  the  accomplishments  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  special  assistance 
funds  for  the  child  feeding  programs,  pro- 
vided from  Section  32,  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1970. 

We  are  also  enclosing  a  description  of  pro- 
gram gains  in  a  number  of  individual  city 
programs  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  spe- 
cial assistance  funds. 

While  the  1970  tlsoal  year  la  not  yet  over 
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It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  in  re- 
cent weeks  that  a  number  of  States  are  ex- 
periencing a  shortage  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  support  of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 
We  have  contacted  each  of  the  States  and 
obtained  estimates  of  their  needs.  These 
requests  total  823,594,205.  In  addition,  the 
States  have  requested  nearly  »7  million  In 
ivdditlonal  breakfast  and  equipment  funds. 
Thank  you  for  your  continued  support  of 
<.ur  food  and  nutrlUon  programs. 
Sincerely, 

RICHAXO  Ltno, 
Aiiistant  Secretarti 

riSLP 


SCHOOL  BREAKFAST 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Child 
NuUition         Section 
Act  32 


Tola 


24,152,257    14,917,783      39,070,040 


Total  breakfasts 

served 

Fr^  breakfasts  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^      ^^  ,,5  ^^^ 

'•m.nt/.*'"!'!""^-..»3.337,165    Jl,932,766      $5,450,003 


Free  or  reduced  price  luiKhes 


3-monUi 
;     period 

September.  October.  Novsmbor  .1  . .,  ,  , 

1%8  ((.seal  year  1969) 12),  041.  2.4 

March.  April.  Kay  1969  (fiscal  . 

year  1969) 19t.  58j,  954 

September.  October.  November 

1969  (fiscal  rear  1970) 201, 103, 860 

March  to  May  1969  increase  over 

September  U  November  1968  6».  5?9  7:.0 
September  to  November  increase 

over  September  to  November 

ig^ 74,  062, 636 


Monthly 
avcraic 


42,347.074 
65.526.984 
67.034.620 
73.l79.9lt 

24.687,545 


Over  60  Co  more  breakfasts — or  14.9  mil- 
lion— were  served  as  a  result  of  Section  32 
tunds  during  FY  1969.  These  could  not  have 
been  Federallv  reimbursed  had  It  not  been 
for  Section  32  funds  since  nearly  all  Child 
Nutrition  Act  money  for  breakfasts  was  used. 

However.  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Puerto  Rico 
account  for  over  75 'i  of  the  Section  32  funds 
used  for  the  breakfasts  relmbur.=ed  from  this 
fund 

NONFOOD  ASSlSTANCt 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Child 

Nutrition 

Acl 


Section 
32 


Number  of  schools 
Federal  funds  used. 


833 
J750, 000 


4.700 
59, 577, 722 


Total 

5,533 
510, 338, 722 


Pree  or  reduced  price  lunches  averaged  over 
42  3  million  monthly  prior  to  the  availability 
of  Section  32  funds  In  FY  1969.  The  number 
of  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  increased 
nearly  66%  to  a  monthly  average  of  65.6  mil- 
lion during  the  flrst  half  year  In  which  Sec- 
tion 32  funds  were  available. 

The  rate  of  increase  slowed  in  the  first  half 
of  FT  1970  to  an  average  increase  of  1.6  mil- 
lion children  over  the  close  of  the  prior  fiscal 
and  school  year.  The  predominant  reason 
given  by  States  for  this  slowdown  was  the 
uncertainty  of  how  much  Federal  money 
would  be  available  caused  by  the  late  passage 
of  appropriations  by  Congress.  States  report 
they  are  Increasing  activity  toward  reaching 
poor  children  with  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  during  the  second  half  of  FY  1970, 


Most  schools  which  furnished  or  Improved 
kitchen  facilities  during  FY  1969  did  so  with 
Section  32  funds.  Nearly  $9.6  million  of  Sec- 
tion 32  were  tised  above  the  »750.0OO  ap- 
portioned under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

Benefits  from  these  expenditures  should 
be  reaped  in  FY  1970  and  later  through  ex- 
panded faciUtles  or  addition  of  a  lunch  pro- 
gram In  a  previously  non-lunch  program 
school. 

EXAMPIF8    OP    PXOCRAM     EXPANSION     I'SINC 
SECTION    32    FUNDS 

City  Of  Chicago 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  116.000  chil- 
dren   in    Chicago    are    now    receiving    free 
lunches — a  ten-fold  Increase  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  It  is  estimated  $3.3  million  dollars 


In  Federal  funds  will  be  needed  to  pro^-lde 
free  lunches  for  an  additional  35,000  par- 
ticipants. The  State  of  Illinois  made  85.4 
million  available  to  supplement  Federal 
funds. 

City  of  Philadelphia 

During  fiscal  year  1969  lunch  programs 
were  extended  to  35  additional  needy  schools 
from  central  commissary  facilities.  The  num- 
ber Increased  to  72  schools  this  year.  About 
one-third  are  served  from  a  central  kitchen 
or  from  other  schools  and  approximately  11,- 
100  free  lunches  are  served  dally  In  the  City 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  City  provided  $750,000  to  supplement 
Federal  funds.  The  State  Agency  allocated 
$185,000  01  Federal  fund.":  for  additional 
equipment. 

City  of   Baltimore 

During  fiscal  year  1970  every  Baltimore 
school,  for  the  first  time,  has  some  food  serv- 
ice available.  During  the  week  of  October  6, 
free  lunches  were  served  daily  to  29,251  chil- 
dren—a sixfold  Increase  over  the  previous 
year. 

Bag  lunches  are  being  prepared  in  18  cen- 
ters to  serve  11,000  children  In  66  satellite 
schools.  State  funds  have  been  made  avail- 
able in  the  amount  of  $1.2  million.  The  City 
made  $500,000  available  to  supplement  the 
State  contribution. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

This  month  Indianapolis  has  13  schools  In 
Us  satellite  feeding  program.  Lunches  are 
being  served  to  4.000  children  dally.  It  Is  ex- 
pected by  March  17  that  27  schools  will  be 
serving  9.000  to  10.000  children  per  -Jay. 

Last  year  there  was  no  program  In  Indian- 
apolis. 

City  of  Camden,  New  Jersey 

In  Camden,  plans  are  going  forward  to  ex- 
pand the  lunch  program  to  24  city  elementary 
schools.  An  old  building  had  to  be  renovated 
to  prepare  the  11,000  lunches  they  expect  to 
serve  dally. 

The  City  of  Camden  furnished  approxi- 
mately $300,000  and  the  State  Agency  re- 
served $3!M)00  of  equipment  funds  to  assist 
In  getting  the  program  started. 
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Progrwn 


19S9 
actual 


1970 
estimated 


197: 

bu.iget 
esttmjted 


1971 

budget 
compared 
with  1970 


Progiam 


1969 

actual 


1970 
estimated 


1971 

budget 

estimated 


1971 

budget. 

compared 

with  1970 


K  Chnd  nutrition  programs: 

1.  Cash  (rants  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  (section). 

direct  appropriation..      $162,03' 

(b)  Free  and  reduced  f  rice 

lunches: 
Child  mitrition  pro- 
gram          10,000 

Special  feeding 
program  (set.  32).        32,039 

Subtotal... 

(c)  School  breakfast: 

Child  nutrition  pro- 
grams... 

Special  feediivpro- 
gram  (sec,  3Z) 

SubtobI 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance: 

Child  nutrition  pro- 
grams   748 

Special  feeding 
programs  (esc 
32)*...... 9.513 

Subtotal 10,261 

(e)  State  administrative  ex- 
penses: 
Child    nutrition    pro- 
grams   153 

Special  feeding  pro- 
grams (sec  32) 391 

Subtotal 391 

(I)  Nonschool  food  programs.  3,244 

Total,  cash  granb  to         „     _ 
Slates 223. 679 

Set  footnote  nt  end  of  table 


$168,041        $169,721 


44,800 
61,000 


48, 347 
151,653 


r$l,680 

+3,547 
-1-90,653 


42,039 

105,100 

200,000 

-f  94. 200 

3.500 

10,000 
1.000 

12.000 
3,000 

-f2.000 

'          2,057 

+2,000 

5,557 

11,000 

15,000 

+4,000 

10,000 
5,000 


12,500  +  ,500 
-5,000 


15,000  12,500  -2,500 


750 
2,000 


750  ... 
2,000  ... 


2.7S0 
13, 572 


2.710 
15,000 


A  Child  nutrition  program— Continued 
2.  Commodities  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  (sec.  6)... 

(b)  Sec.  32 

(c>  Sec.  416 (CCC  stocks).. 


63,899 
121. 202 
107.006 


64. 325 
129,004 
35,826 


64. 325 

75.  a7 

124.873 


-53.787 
+88,047 


Total,  commodities 


292.107        230.205        264.465         +34.260 


Federal  01 


iral  operatingexpenses: 

(a)  Child    nutrition    pro- 

grams  

(b)  Sec.  32  (expenses  for 

comm(>dity  dona- 
tions)  

Total,  operating 
expenses 


2.b\0 
1,485 


3,850 
1,432 


4,110 
1.432 


+260 


3.995 


5.282 


5.542 


+260 


Total,  child  nutrition 
programs 519, 781 


551.650        684,978       +133.328 


B.  Special  milk  program: 

1.  Special  milk  program $102,048 

2.  Special  feeding  programs  (sec. 

32) ..--- 

3.  Operating  expenses oZ» 


$83,314 


-$83, 314 


20.000 —20,000 

686    -68$ 


Total,  special  milk. 


102,677 


104.000    -104.000 


F«,ds,.mp^p™g«m: ^^  ^^         ^  ,^    ^^ 

2.  Operating  expenses 10,395  n.850  18.000 


+635,850 
-M,150 


Total,  food  stamp  program 25^982        610,000     1,250,000       +640,000 


+1,428 


316,163        414,971         +98,808 


0.  Direct  distribution  to  families: 

1.  Sec.  32  commodities 

2.  Sec.  416  commodities  (CCC 

stocks) 

3.  Financial  Assistance  to  States 

(sec.32) 


190,282 
79.278 

4,154 


189,304 
SI.  942 
16,000 


157.475  -31,829 
92,745  +40.803 
19,700         +3,700 


5090 
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Ptoffini 


1969 

Ktu<l 


1970 
•sbmaltd 


1971 

budftt 

•sbmjied 


1971 

bud  let. 

compwtd 

with  1970 


Diitct  dhtiibutiM  iMiiilit^-  ContiiHM4 

4    Nutriinn  suppHtntnl  <i9«CMl 

pKkatas): 

(1)  SpKi»    l««din|    p»»- 

|i«in  tM.  32) 

(b)  Sec.  32  commodiliw. . . 

(c)  i«e.  416  commodities.. 

Tetil.  Mtntion  m^ 

pleaient.. 

5.  Operatmt  iiptiaes  (sk.  37).  . 

Total,  di'ect  distrib-jliOR  to 
Iam4i«s • 

Oifecl  distribution  to  institutioM: 

1.  Sec  J2  eewmodities -. 

2.  Sec    416   commodities   (CCC 
•  stocks) 


I.00O 

7,067 
(bOO) 


u.ooo 

21.6S5 
(3.S!>i> 


29.405       +U.4W 

9.700       -11,955 

<7.393)      (+J.i3«) 


a.«7 

3. 916 


12,  (S5 

S,J74 


M.IOS         +I.4S0 
J.720         -I  654 


2«5.717         295,275         312,745       +17,470 


Pio|faai 


3.  Opeiatmt  eipenM. 


II. M7 

20.351 


J.  760 

9.0S9 


1.466 
24.916 


-2.294 
415.827 


Total,  diiect  dntiibution  to 
instilulioas  ... 
F.  Nuliition  education  (eilension  seivice 
includinf  admmisltative  eip«n<n) 

Total,  food  assistance. . 

Reapituialiofl: 

Direct  appropriations  (inciudinf 
Itansters  autltorued  in  annual 
Appiopriation  Acts) 

Special  leedmj  protrams  (sec  32) 

Sec  32  (eommedities  and  celeled  ei- 
penses) 

Sec  416  commodiliM. 


•ciital 

tfTO 

MliiMM 

1971 

budiet 

attimaGMl 

1971 

kKdiet 

compared 

mill  1970 

122 

40 

34 

-6 

32,227 
9,948 

12,889 
30.000 

26.416 
50,000 

+13.527 

+20,000 

.  1. 201. 332 

•  609.695 
45.000 

1.603,814 

1.039.338 
100.000 

2.324.139 

1,626,753 
186.058 

+720,  325 

^  543.  321 
-f86.0l>8 

339,995 
206.642 


366,619 
97,857 


268.794 
242,534 


-53.733 
+  144.677 


ToM.. 


1.101.332      1,603.114    ,2,324.139      +720.325 


■  Includes  $9,9«.000  allotted  trom  sec.  32  to  estensice  service  lor  the  nutiition  education  piosieM. 

SUMMARY  NO    1  (AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION) 


SMt 


Children 

qualityint 

tor  tree  or 

reduced 

price  meals 


ChilvnN 


tree  or 

reduced 

price  meals 


Stol* 


Children 

fualityint 

lor  tree  or 

reduced 

price  meals 


Children 


tree  or 

redMced 

price  MMit 


Alaska 

Arizen* 

Arkansas.. 
Calitorna.. 
Colorado  .. 
Connecticut 
Delaoire  . 
Dtstiict  a< 
Florida... 


Idako.... 

IUmmms... 
lndMM.„ 
Iowa 


.5.^ 
49.  141 
66.683 
500.000 
37.000 

4.067 

28.300 

246. 275 

243. 239 

13.400 

15,814 

200.000 

90,421 

95.000 


11.400 
27.542 
42. 727 
160.000 
25.741 

<7 
3.961 

28.000 
198.441 
172,135 

10.800 

4.800 

>47.000 

26.060 

24,456 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  


Maryland.. 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesoo. . . . . . 

MiniiwMJ 

Misaauri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada      .    

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Meiico 

New  York  

North  CarolMM.. 
North  OakoU.... 


54.271 

128.303 

55.000 

97.37J 

171.138 

211.521 

106.832 

0) 

71.696 

18.000 

44,327 

(•) 

9,300 

200.000 

64.500 

650.000 

484,600 

27.  SV 


25.000 

104.096 

128.303 

17.000 

49.21U 

66.325 

101.138 

39.055 

62.251 
7.000 
17.337 

3.720 

54,000 

41.458 

405.000 

198,672 


SMt 


Cliildren 

4ualityint 

lor  tree  or 

reduced 

price  meals 


(Ailriren 

reeeivinj 

tree  or 

reduceil 

price  meels 


Ohio 

OhIahoaM 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

SouHi  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tesas 

Utati 

Vermont 

Viciima 

Washington 

WestVirimia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

ToUl 


155,999 
103.290 

40.361 
178.000 

16.000 
208. 529 

218.062 

500,000 

25.000 

11.773 

189.953 

125.000 

119.374 

14.301 

71.22S 


96.608 

89.975 

14.0U0 

60.000 

148. 779 

173.600 

IO.OUO 

106.248 

130,000 

17.5(10 

7.838 

149. 731 

25.000 

54.418 

19,500 

71.225 


6.053.254 


3.377.005 


sJI^.T^.-.-.c-.Tio  -c«,s  «u,„,  .„...  n«„ .».,«.  -»---'''  "  "■"  ""  '^ '""""  '"°"'"  '»"'««"»"■''"  •"'  '•'" 


Stale 


Sec  4        SecU 


Nonleod 
Sec.  32     Breakfast    sssistanc* 


Total 


Alabama J 

Alaska • 

Aruona --«,  m2 

Arkansas ,,^52 

Calitornia 12.0Oflt00O 

Colorado • 

ConnectKul • 

Delaware -.«  «! 

DotrKtotCel— >■-  200.000 

Ftorida 0 

Georgia> 1,920.000 

Hawau>            250,000 

"■"  44,056 
557.676 
100.000 

ie»a :::::..-  mcooo 

Kansas       " 

Henlitcky' "**'? 

Louisiana*... " 

Maine' ...  «5 

Maryland 'IxSS 

MassachusaHs 42.000 

Michigan 0 

Minnesota 0 

Mississippi* 0 

Missouri   'i5-222 

Mantsne 3a000 


0 

0 

$245,884 

0 
0 
0 

9 
0 

320,000 
0 
0 
0 

220,240 

0 

0 

60.000 

0 

114,000 
0 
0 
0 

125.000 
0 
0 
0 

205.000 
60.000 


$1. 200. 000 

11.000 

225.874 

150.000 

1. 200. 000 

351.000 

50.000 

11,000 

100.000 

3,880.000 

2.008.229 

30,000 

0 

4,  559,  377 

350.000 

500.000 

0 

0 

0 

336.500 

1.030.864 

60.000 

400.000 

100.000 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

J50.346 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
154.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2.2001 000 
0 
0 

^ooo 

0 
0 
0 
100.000 
0 


0 
0 

$75,000 
0 
0 
50.000 
0 
0 
10,000 
0 

200.000 

0 

50.000 

0 

0 

250,000 
0 
0 
0 
30.000 
0 
0 

100,000 

75.000 

0 

0 

0 


$1,200,000 

11.000 

597,104 

430.500 

13.200.000 

401.000 

50.000 

U.OOO 

784.000 

},  880, 000 

4, 128.  229 

280.000 

314.296 

5.117.053 

450.000 

1.310,000 

0 

2.529.000 

0 

366.500 

1.150.864 

227.000 

500.000 

175.000 

0 

MO.OOO 

90.000 


See*       Sac  11 


Sec.  32     Bfeakiasi 


Nonfood 
assistance 


Total 


Nebraska' $20,000 

Nevada 0 

New  Hampshire 0 

New  Jersey 0 

New  Meico 0 

Now  York 10.000,000 

North  Carolina 1,981,481 

North  Dakota 0 

Ohio  ,    „9 

Oklahoma **•"* 

Oregon 174,401 

Pennsytvaois......  • 

Rhode  Island ■ 

Souttt  Carebna ■ 

South  OakoU • 

Tennessee * 

Tesas  • ,.,     • 

UUh      424.000 

Vermont 131.9*3 

Virginia" 306,720 

Washington 200,000 

WestVirrnra 1.000,000 

Wisconsin 0 

Wyoming 0 

ToUl 30.719.251 


0 
0 

12.000 
516. 326 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
506.032 

60,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

54.563 

0 

1.442.163 

0 

764.981 
0 
0 


{10O.0OO 

0 

42,000 

353, 736 

80.000 

5.  300, 000 

5,504.114 

0 

215,  250 

544,759 

100,000 

453. 800 

34.000 

612.228 

0 

527.702 

1,500,000 

27,335 

69. 775 

31.383 

400.000 

1.000.000 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 

$50,613 
0 
0 

750.000 
0 
0 

115,014 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

182.000 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

$45,000 
0 
0 
0 

150,000 

63.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43.257 

6,500 

200,000 

100,000 

10,000 

0 

0 


$120,000 

0 

54,000 

920. 675 

175,  COO 

15.300.000 

8. 235,  595 

0 

365,250 

1,  280,  579 

334.  401 

453. 800 

34.000 

612.228 

0 

527.702 

1.500.000 

549.155 

207.918 

1.980.266 

700,000 

2.956.981 

0 

0 


4,706.189    33.449.926    3.606.973    1,457.757    73.940.096 


I  Georiie-  Sec  4  schools  need  an  additional  3  cents  reimbursemenL  „„,„^.  .^  ,„„u,, 

^Hawa"  Anadditional  WM.OOO  lor  sec.  4  wouW  be  required  annually  to  improve  the  hinches 

"iSun'Srtrih-rt*-  the  pawth  1  the  sctieol  breakfast  program.  In  August  1968.  22,000 
.K JjLJ^m  J»Z  la  Oclotr  1969  908  000  chiMien  were  served  breaklasts. 
'^'u"s^n^Ti^biil:vS  tttJil^y  cJ^^  *.Urmin«l  eligible  are  reached  with  the  free 

•'^irai!!?"5nWir^u^i;ds  are  provided  by  Mar.  1.  appro«maUly  16.000  needy  chiMren  wil 

have  to  be  dropped  from  the  school  lunch  program.  .  ..  .k.  .i<.^M..  .^  r«k  tl 

'Mississippi   The  school  5ituat»n  is  eonsUntly  changing.  Based  on  Oie  sitMtlan  en  Feh.  IJ. 

1970.  present  funding  ■  ad«q«a4ii 


»  Missouri  Each  nwilh  shows  a  great  inciaase  in  participation  ^^***1^^J*\  ._.„_  ,. 

iS!i^k.    i»iir««fe  to  oav  12  cents  on  each  free  lunch  served  in  the  sec.  4  prograrn,  an 

addit^n'arwo  (WO^rTb.  nSJSed  ?r,?ditK,nal  lunds  were  available  for  sec  32.  more  schools 

n^r^r^t^nalU^^s^e^^^ 

"SSttr^m,,^  f„"  ,;.^tJi^ment  ra^es  will  have  to  be  lowered  andftere  a  a  pos- 
Sfft,  Iha^sIJIIIJKheols  will  ha«e  to  ckise  operatwn  and  ctou  the«  tanchroom  doors. 


X 


I 
February  26,  1970 

Appendix  B.— Tentative  State  Needs  for  Addi- 
tional School  Lunch  Money  To  reed  Poor 
Children 

[In  thousAxads] 

Alabama — - 

Alaska 

Arizona  

Arkansas 1 

California -^- 

Colorado — ■ 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia  

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana   

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts ♦ — 

Michigan    ♦— 

MlnDMOU T  — 

MlaalMlppl  

Missouri * — 

Montana • — 

Nebraska --- 

Nevada   ♦ 

New  Hampshire . — 

New  Jersey • — 

New  Mexico — — 

New  York 

North  Carolina j. 

North 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island >■ 

South  Carolina 1. 

South  Dakota  . 
Tennessee  — . 

Texas  

Utah    - 

Vermont  — 

Virginia  .- 

Washington 

West  Virginia-— - 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    -j 
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Carolina j. 

DakoU 1 


Total 


»i.aoo 

11 

(') 

150 

1.200 

350 

50 

11 

O 

3.880 

2,000 

25 

220 

4.560 

350 

500-760 

('» 

1.000 

(-) 

337 

1.031 

230 

400 

100 

400 

305 

25 

100 

(•) 

12 

350 

80 

5.300 

918 

C) 

215.3 
1.279 
100 
453.8 

34 
612 

(») 

528 

1. 000 

505.9 

70 

2.000 

400 

1,700 

(*) 

(■) 

34. 243. 000  0 


>  Unknown. 
=  Sufficient. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  record  discloses  since  we 
tapped  these  funds  a  year  ago  and  made 
$50  million  available  over  a  year  ago  the 
free  and  reduced-price  school  lunches 
have  increased  more  than  25  percent 
throughout  America.  la  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  correct.  I  believe  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done.  We  are  certainly  aware  that  young 
children  can  gain  in  their  education  and 
develop  their  physical  needs  as  well  as 
their  mental  needs  If  these  diets  are 
adequate.  _     ^ 

I  would  also  say  that  no  Members 
should  confuse  this  bill  with  another 
more  pubUclzed  bill  for  school  lunches 
just  passed  by  the  other  body  earlier  this 
week.  That  bill  H.R.  515  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  year,  and  was  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  committee  as  S.  2548. 
The  Senate  amended  that  bill  and  then 
substituted  their  language  and  passed  it 
H.R.  515. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky: 
Does  he  plan  to  go  to  conference  on  that 
legislation? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 


tinguished colleague.  In  reference  to  the 
legislation  before  the  House  now,  the 
Senate  has  waived  the  formula  In  the 
present  school  lunch  program  and  given 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  full  flexi- 
bility. We  have  given  them  a  free  hand 
in  expending  the  money  where  they  say 
the  emergencies  exist  throughout  Amer- 
ica. 

The  other  bill,  of  course,  will  come  at 
a  later  date.  I  am  sure  we  on  the  House 
side  will  have  a  discussion  to  see  how 
we  can  best  work  it  out. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  foi  those  comments. 

I  am  glad  to  see  we  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  agreement  with  us 
on  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  for 
his  expeditious  handling  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
MlnnesoU  for  assisting  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  House,  for 
the  116.000  children  In  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago who  wlU  be  able  to  get  hot  lunches 
from  this  legislation.  This  is  forward 
looking  legislation.  We  can  aU  be  proud 

of  It.  ,,^^ 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 

my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
IcHORD).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

in.  ,  ._. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table.     

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names : 

[Roll  No.  321 

Ashley  Green.  Greg 

Barlnss  Green.  Pa. 

Berrv  Hagan 

Brock  Hanna 

Brooks  Hays 

Brown,  Calif.  Jannan 

Buchanan  Klrwan 

Camp  Langen 

Celler  Leggett 

Chlsholm  Lennon 

Clark  McBwen 

Clay  MesklU 

Culver  Mlkva 

Dawson  Morton 

Dellenback  Moes 

Dickinson  O'Hara 

Dlggs  Ottlnger 

Edwards,  La.  Pepper 

Each  '  Pettis 

Ford.  Pike 

WUltam  D.  PoweU 

Fuqua  Rarlck 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


Bees 

Reifel 

Riegle 

Rosenthal 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneetiell 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Watson 

Whltehurst 


By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

SEVENTH  REPORT  ON  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SATELLITE  ACT  OF  1962— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-264) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  iUustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  July  20,  1969,  from  the  Oval  Office 
in  the  White  House,  I  spoke  by  telephone 
with  Neil  Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin 
on  the  surface  of  the  Moon.  This  historic 
event  was  simultaneously  televised  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation satellites.  Under  Section  404(a) 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962.  I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  this 
seventh  report  on  the  program  that 
helped  bring  this  historic  event  to  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world. 

Communications  between  Earth  and 
the  Moon,  while  certainly  the  most 
dramatic  use,  is  only  one  of  many  ways 
in  which  satellite  communications  can 
now  be  employed.  The  Intelsat  Consor- 
tium of  more  than  70  nations  has  been 
highly  successful  In  bringing  the  benefits 
of  communications  satellite  technology 
to  the  people  of  many  nations.  This  re- 
port reflects  the  steady  progress  being 
made  toward  an  improved  global  com- 
munications network.  Already  we  see 
major  improvements  in  international 
telecommunications  capabilities — im- 
provements that  will  ultimately  benefit 
all  of  the  world's  people. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Act 
speaks  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  to 
"world  peace  and  understanding"  by  a 
commercial  communications  satellite 
system.  Just  as  this  technology  has  en- 
abled men  to  si>eak  to  each  other  across 
the  boimdary  of  outer  space,  so,  I  am 
convinced,  satellite  communications  will 
In  future  years  help  men  to  imderstand 
one  another  better  across  boimdaries  of  a 
political,  linguistic  and  social  nature. 
World  peace  and  tmderstanding  are  goals 
worthy  of  this  new  and  exciting  means  of 
comm  imication . 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WnrrE  HoirsE,  February  26. 1970. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  U.S. 
ARMS   CONTROL   AND   DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY— MESSAGE   FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-262) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratification  that 
I  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  VS.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 
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The  events  of  the  past  year  have  show  n 
that  through  negotiation  we  can  move 
toward  the  control  of  armaments  In  a 
manner  that  will  bring  a  greater  measure 
of  security  than  we  can  obtain  from  anas 
alone. 

There  is  reason  to  be  hopeful  oi  the 
possibility  that  an  imderstanding  can 
be  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
will  permit  both  nations  to  reduce  the 
burden  and  danger  of  compeUtive  de- 
velopment of  strategic  arms. 

The  process  has  begun.  The  prelimi- 
nary, exploratory  phase  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  UmiUtions  Talks  was  held  in 
Helsinki  in  November  and  December. 
Ambassador  Gerard  SmiUi.  the  Director 
il  tlie  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  whom  I  named  to  head  our  dele- 
gation to  the  Talks,  reported  to  me  tliat 
the  exchange  of  views  was  serious  and 
augured  well  for  the  next  phase  to  begin 
in  Vienna  in  April. 

We  have  imdertaken  these  negotiations 
because  it  is  in  our  interest  to  do  so.  We 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  recogniaes  a 
similar  interest.  In  addition,  continuing 
technological  advances  in  weapons  sys- 
tems give  warning  tliat  delay  will  only 
complicate  the  arduous  task  of  achieving 
agreements. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  are 
looking  to  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  limit  and  reduce  our 
strategic  arsenals.  I  believe  that  a  veri- 
fiable agreement  which  will  limit  arms 
on  both  sides  will  in  fact  enhance  mutual 
security. 

The  report  which  I  now  send  to  you 
describes  the  contribution  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to  the 
preparation  for.  and  the  conduct  of  nego- 
tiations on  strategic  arms  limitation.  The 
report  also  describes  efforts  in  pursuit  of 
other  arms  control  measures  directed  to 
controlling  chemical  warfare  and  bac- 
teriological research,  to  bringing  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  into  effect  and  to 
banning  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  from  the 
seabed. 

In  transmitting  this  report.  I  reafBrm 
my  Administration's  concern  with  the 
substance  rather  than  the  rhetoric  of 
arms  control.  Wherever  possible,  con- 
sistent with  our  national  security.  I  want 
our  talents,  our  energies  and  our  wealth 
to  be  dedicated,  not  to  destruction,  but 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  our 
people. 

Richard  NtxoN. 

Thk  Whtr  Roosb.  Fehruaru  26.  1970. 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  ECONOMY  ACT 
OP  1970— MES8AOE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  Sl-ZttS) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  ttie  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Oorenmient  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  provost  reduction,  termination  or  re- 
ttruetmrint  of  S7  vrogrumt  which  are 
otmolete.  low  prlorUw  or  in  need  of  baste 
reform.  These  yrogfin  ehantes  wemkl 
save  a  total  of  $1J  MOfcm  tn  the  fieeal 


year  1971.  Of  this  amount,  $1.1  billion 
savings  require  Congressional  action — 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  1971  budget  is  m  surplus. 

No  government  program  should  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  life  of  Its  own.  immune 
from  periodic  review  of  its  eflecuveness 
and  its  place  in  our  list  of  national 
priorities. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  "sacred  cows" 
that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  or 
need  drastic  revamping  have  l>een  per- 
petuated because  of  the  Influence  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  Others  have  hung  on 
because  they  were  "too  small"  to  be 
worthy  of  attention. 

At  a  time  when  every  dollar  of  govern- 
ment spending  must  be  scrutinized,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  mere  inertia  drain 
away  our  resources. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  the  ob- 
jects of  great  affection  by  the  groups  they 
benefit.  But  when  they  no  longer  serve 
the  general  public  interest,  they  must  be 
repealed  or  reformed. 

No  program  should  be  too  small  to 
escape  scrutiny:  a  small  item  may  be 
termed  a  "drop  in  the  bucket"  of  a  $200.8 
billion  budget,  but  these  drops  have  a 
way  of  adding  up  Every  dollar  was  sent 
to  the  Treasury  by  some  taxpayer  who 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  It  be  well 
spent. 

As  an  extreme  example,  the  povem- 
ment  since  1897  has  had  a  special  board 
of  teatasters.  At  one  time  in  the  dim 
past,  there  may  have  been  good  reason 
to  single  out  tea  for  such  special  taste 
tests:  but  that  reason  no  longer  exists. 
Nevertheless,  a  separate  teatastlng 
board  has  gone  right  along,  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense,  because  nobody  up  to 
now  took  the  trouble  to  uke  a  hard  look 
at  why  it  was  in  existence.  The  general 
attitude  was:  It  did  not  cost  much,  it 
provided  a  few  Jobs,  so  why  upset  the 
teacart? 

That  attitude  should  have  no  place  in 
this  government.  The  taxpayer's  dollar 
deserves  to  be  treated  with  more  respect. 

Most  of  these  programs  have  the  strong 
support  of  some  special  interest  group, 
and  in  many  cases  the  changes  I  am  pro- 
posing will  be  resisted.  Overcoming  this 
resistance  will  not  be  easy.  I  urge,  there- 
fore, that  the  Congress  examine  the  pos- 
sibilities of  establtohlnc  special  arrange- 
ments for  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion The  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Federal  Expenditures  may  be  able  to 
provide  the  focus  needed  to  secure  the 
savings  I  have  Included  In  this  federal 
Economy  Act :  or.  perhaps,  a  joint  select 
committee  empowered  to  propose  legis- 
lation to  both  Houses  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

This  Administration  is  making  extraor- 
dinary elTorts  to  hold  down  spending;  it 
would  be  fitting  for  the  Congress  to  ap- 
proach the  need  for  economies  in  the 
same  spirit. 

Of  the  B7  savings  actloas  I  have  pro- 
posed to  prune  the  1971  fiscal  year  budget 
and  slow  down  the  momentum  of  Federal 
spending,  forty -three  are  within  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  effect;  four 
are  already  before  the  ConcreeB  aiul 
awaiting  action :  ten  more  are  submitted 
with  the  Federal  Bconooiy  Act. 

Of  the  total  Mvtaigs  effort,  these  are 
the  most  significant  Items: 


1.  /  propose  that  we  reform  assistance 
to  schools  in  Federally-impacted  areas  to 
meet  more  equitably  the  actual  burden 
of  Federal  installations. 

In  origin  this  program  made  good 
sense:  Where  a  Federal  installation  such 
as  an  Army  base  existed  in  an  area,  and 
the  children  of  the  families  living  on  that 
installation  went  to  a  local  school:  and 
when  the  parents  made  no  contribution 
to  the  tax  base  of  the  local  school  district, 
the  Federal  government  agreed  to  reim- 
burse the  local  district  for  the  cost  of 
educating  the  extra  children. 

But  this  impacted  aid  program,  in  Its 
twenty  years  of  existence,  has  been 
twisted  out  of  shape.  No  longer  is  It 
limited  to  payments  to  schools  serving 
children  of  parents  who  live  on  Federal 
property:  70 ""o  of  the  Federal  payments 
to  schools  are  now  for  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees  who  live  off  base  and  pay 
local  property  taxes.  In  addition,  the 
presence  of  a  Federal  installation  •  mudi 
sought-after  by  many  communities) 
lifts  the  entire  economy  of  a  district.  As 
a  result,  additional  school  aid  is  poured 
into  relatively  wealthy  communities, 
when  much  poorer  communities  have 
far  greater  need  for  assistance. 

One  surk  fact  underscores  this  in- 
equity: Nearly  twice  as  much  Federal 
money  goes  into  the  nation's  wealthiest 
county  through  this  program  as  goes 
into  tlie  one  hundred  poorest  counties 
combined. 

The  new  Impact  Aid  legislation  will 
tighten  eligibility  requirments.  eliminat- 
ing pwiyments  to  districts  where  Federal 
impact  Is  small.  As  it  reduces  payments 
to  the  wealthier  districts.  It  will  re- 
allocate funds  to  accord  more  with  the 
financial  needs  of  eligible  districts.  Chil- 
dren whose  parents  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty would  be  given  greater  weight  than 
children  whose  parents  only  work  on 
Federal  property. 

While  saving  money  for  the  nation's 
taxpayers,  the  new  plan  would  direct 
Federal  funds  to  the  school  districts  in 
greatest  need — considering  both  their 
income  level  and  the  Federal  Impact 
upon  their  schools. 

Reform  of  this  program — which  would 
make  it  fair  once  again  to  all  the  Amer- 
ioan  people— would  save  $393  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971  appropriations. 

a.  Medicaid,  The  original  ptirpose  of 
this  program  was  to  provide  medical 
treatment  to  all  persons,  regardless  of 
age,  who  could  not  afford  such  care.  As 
many  SUtes  have  discovered,  an  addi- 
tional Item — long-term  residential  care 
In  nursing  homes  and  mental  hospitals 
that  often  Involves  little  medical  treat- 
ment— has  been  an  unexpected  cause  of 
great  expense.  I  propose  that  we  direct 
Federal  matching  funds  toward  medical 
treatment  rather  than  custodial  care 
and  provide  new  Incentives  to  the  States 
to  emphasise  more  efficient  forms  of 
extended  care. 

Estimated  savings  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  fiscal  1971  appropriations 
woold  be  $235  mflllon. 

3.  Space  research.  After  the  recent 
successful  Apollo  missions,  scientific 
needs  for  more  manned  lunar  explora- 
tions were  reassessed.  We  coachided  that 
fewer  manned  expeditions  to  the  moon 
needed,  and  productton  of  addl- 
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tlonal  Saturn  V  laimch  vehicles  and 
spacecraft  has  been  suspended.  Eight 
Saturn  Vs  remain  in  our  inventory  for 
manned  flights  during  the  early  708. 
Savings  as  a  result  of  these  and  related 
space  research  decisions  total  $417  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971  appropriations. 

4.  Duplicated  veterans  benefits.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  Social  Secu- 
rity and  other  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted which  often  duplicates  benefits  due 
to  veterans  with  wartime  service  to  de- 
fray burial  expenses.  I  have  proposed  to 
limit  Veterans  Administration  payments 
to  the  difference  between  $250  and  the 
total  of  non-VA  benefits  due  the  vet- 
eran's survivors,  saving  $54  million  In 
fiscal  year  1971. 

In  addition.  I  propose  to  reqiiire  insur- 
ance companies  to  reimburse  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  the  general 
hospital  care  of  veterans  with  non-serv- 
ice connected  medical  problems  who 
have  purchsised  private  health  insiirance 
but  who  elected  to  receive  that  care  in 
VA  hospitals.  At  present,  most  insurance 
contracts  preclude  payment  to  VA  fa- 
cilities, which  Is  unfair:  insurers  should 
not  be  relieved  of  payments  because  their 
policyholders  choose  to  be  treated  In  VA 
hospitals.  This  will  save  the  government 
$40  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Modem  medical  treatment  makes  pos- 
sible permanent  recovery  from  tubercu- 
losis, and  over  a  year  ago  the  Congress 
ended  future  payments  of  $67  per  month 
to  veterans  whose  disease  is  completely 
arrested.  However,  about  40.000  vet- 
erans, whose  disease  has  been  cured,  are 
still  on  the  compensation  rolls;  since 
their  cure  makes  further  compensation 
imnecessary,  I  propose  that  they  be  re- 
moved from  the  rolls  at  a  saving  of  about 
$46  mUlion. 

5.  Lovoer -priority  agricultural  pro- 
grams. The  Federal  government  cur- 
rently cost-shares  with  fanners  certain 
conservation  practices,  a  substantial  part 
of  which  are  in  fact  profitable  farming 
techniques;  as  the  number  of  large  farms 
using  these  techniques  has  increased, 
there  is  less  need  for  this  program  that 
now  would  require  $211  million  In  fiscal 
year  1971  appropriations.  In  addition,  $84 
million  per  year  Is  appropriated  to  sub- 
sidise the  purchase  of  milk  In  schools  for 
children,  a  great  many  of  whose  fam- 
ilies are  not  poor;  these  resources  shotild 
be  reallocated  to  more  effective  nutri- 
tional programs  to  benefit  children  of 
poor  families  which  will  include  milk 
as  a  part  of  the  total  program. 

Federal  crop  insurance,  a  useful  pro- 
gram, has  developed  to  the  point  where 
Federal  assistance  can  be  gradually  re- 
duced. This  Insurance  is  now  subsidised 
by  the  Federal  government,  and  it  should 
be  made  self-supporting  over  a  period 
of  time.  I  propose  legislation  adjusting 
premiums  to  cover  administrative  costs, 
which  will  produce  a  first  full-year  saving 
of  $12  million. 

6.  The  government-owned  Alaska 
RaUroad.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  get  oirt  of  the  operation  and 
ownership  of  the  Ala^a  Railroad.  With 
the  discovery  of  ofl  and  other  potential 
economic  development  in  Alaska,  the 
need  for  Federal  ownership  has  passed 
and  the  Alaslta  RaBroad  has  become  an 
attractive  in  vestment,  rt  should  be  told 
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either  to  the  State  of  Alaska  or  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  a  substantial  sum. 

7.  Replacement  of  hospital  grants  with 
loan  guarantees.  At  one  time,  hospitals 
were  not  generating  enough  income  to 
pay  off  capital  construction  loans;  to- 
day, through  reimbursements  by  Medi- 
care, Medicaid  and  private  insurance 
plans,  the  financial  status  of  hospitals 
has  been  markedly  improved.  Accord- 
ingly, using  the  same  principle  that  has 
been  so  successful  in  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  program,  the  1971 
budget  terminates  direct  grants  to  hos- 
pitals in  favor  of  a  new  program  of 
mortgage  guarantees  to  hospitals  for 
construction  capital  with  a  liberal  sub- 
sidization of  the  interest  rates  they  will 
be  charged.  The  new  program,  which 
will  be  more  effective  in  stimulating  hos- 
pital construction,  will  save  the  taxpayer 
$65  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

8.  Miscellaneous  items  requiring  Con- 
gressional action.  These  include  charging 
the  Industries  Involved  to  recover  the 
costs  of  Federal  grading,  classing,  and 
inspecting  of  tobacco,  cotton  and  grain, 
saving  $4  milMon;  charging  to  recover 
the  costs  of  administering  marketing 
agreements  and  orders,  $2  million;  end- 
ing Federal  formula  grants  to  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine,  a  low  priority  item, 
$3  million ;  turning  over  Federal  mainte- 
nance of  recreational  marinas  to  the 
users  of  such  facilities,  $1  million  the  first 
full  year. 

9.  Terminating  the  Coast  Guard  Se- 
lected Reserve  Program.  The  elimination 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  pro- 
gram would  not  significantly  reduce  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  proposed  legislation  eliminates  the 
statutory  requirement  for  a  Selected  Re- 
serve within  the  Coast  Guard  Ready  Re- 
serve after  fiscal  year  1971. 

It  provides  that  personnel  who  are  ful- 
filling their  Selective  Service  obligation 
through  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  may 
be  transferred,  with  their  consent,  to 
other  Reserve  components,  with  the  as- 
surance that  their  Coast  Guard  service 
will  be  credited  toward  fulfillment  of  that 
obligation.  It  is  also  anticipated  that 
some  personnel  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
would  be  retained  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
in  a  no-tralnlng  status.  All  will  be  offered 
the  opportunity  of  accepting  a  discharge 
from  the  Coast  Gtiard  Reserve  or  volun- 
teering for  extended  active  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfUing  their  mUitary  service 
obligation.  First  ftill  year  savings  are  ap- 
proximately $25  milUon. 

10.  Sale  of  stockpUe  commodities.  The 
greatest  bulk  of  the  stockpile  materials 
to  be  disposed  of  in  fiscal  year  1971  would 
be  sold  In  accordance  with  standing  au- 
thorizations. With  respect  to  those  stock- 
pile surpluses  for  which  there  is  presently 
no  disposal  atithority,  we  have  alreadb^ 
sent  to  the  Congress  twenty  bills  request- 
ing the  necessary  authori^.  In  addition, 
we  have  endorsed  three  other  pending 
bills.  The  prop<»ed  sales  program,  in- 
cluding disposals  which  would  be  author- 
ised under  new  legislation,  would  produce 
about  $750  million  in  fiscal  1971. 

I  am  transmitting  with  this  message  a 
proposed  Federal  Economy  Act  of  1970. 

Never  hafi  the  need  to  curtail  unneces- 
sary spenittng  been  as  vital  as  it  is  now. 
The  rishig  cost  of  Uvlng,  which  catises  so 


much  hardship  to  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple, must  be  arrested;  a  balanced  budget 
is  needed  to  hold  the  line  on  rising  prices 
and  interest  rates. 

In  this  fight,  no  time-honored  program 
is  sacrosanct  if  it  cannot  be  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  high  priority;  there  Is  too 
much  that  needs  to  be  done  for  all  the 
people  to  permit  special  benefits  to  be 
conferred  unfairly  upon  some  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Of  course  animal-lovers  want  more 
veterinarians,  but  Federal  funds  should 
be  spent  on  providing  more  doctors  for 
people;  of  course  harbors  should  be  kept 
clear  for,  pleasure  craft,  but  Federal 
funds  should  be  directed  to  help  clean 
water  for  people  to  drink;  of  course  all 
the  elderly  should  be  cared  for,  but  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  directed  to  medical 
rather  than  custodial  care  of  the  elderly 
who  are  poor  and  ill. 

That  is  why  we  have  looked  at  Federal 
spending  with  new  eyes — not  on  the  basis 
of  government  as  it  is,  but  on  the  basis 
of  what  comes  first  for  now  and  tomor- 
row. The  time  is  past  for  "more  of  the 
same." 

Federal  spending  must  be  in  response 
to  present  needs,  not  a  reflex  caused  by 
old  habits.  The  savings  we  make  now  are 
dollars  enlisted  in  the  fight  against  In- 
flation, and  there  is  no  need  more  urgent 
to  all  the  people  than  the  need  to  hold 
down  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

I  have  already  made  a  great  many  of 
the  hard  decisions  that  are  mine  to  make 
to  hold  down  nonessential  domestic 
spending,  above  and  beyond  the  substan- 
tial cuts  already  made  In  our  defense 
budget,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
the  hard,  responsible  decisions  that  the 
Congress  is  charged  to  make.  ITiis  is  no 
time  for  business  as  usual,  spending  as 
usual,  politics  as  usual.  This  is  the  time 
for  cutting  out  waste  and  cutting  down 
costs  with  new  vigor  and  new  determina- 
tion. 

Richard  Nixok. 

The  White  House,  February  26,  1970. 


FEDERAL  ECONOMY  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  time  Congress  was  thinking  about 
economy.  For  too  long  Congress  has  been 
too  prone  to  think  of  possibilities  and 
];HX>jects  for  the  q^ending  oi  the  tax- 
payer's dollar. 

The  demands  on  the  Treasury  dollar 
are  great,  and  much  of  the  time  those 
demands  are  not  only  legitimate  but  most 
pressing. 

Today,  however.  President  Nixon  has 
presented  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
save — to  save  in  the  interest  of  making 
what  spending  we  do  sanction  the  more 
meaningful  and  the  more  worthy. 

The  President  has  presented  us  with 
an  opportunl^  and  a  challenge. 

He  has  said  to  us.  in  effect:  "The  time 
has  come  for  you  and  me  to  eliminate 
every  dollar  of  unnecessary  FMeral 
spending  and  to  prune  away  all  of  those 
spending  items  i^ch  are  of  low  priority. 
Come,  join  with  me  in  proving  to  the 
American  people  that  it  is  pocslble  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  fanctlon  sen- 
sibly—that it  Is  possible  to  cut  oat  pro- 
grams that  have  outworn  their  useful- 
ness, programs  that  cannot  be  Justified." 
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The  President's  message  accompanying 
the  Economy  Act  of  1970  should  be  care- 
fully studied  and  pondered  by  every 
Member  of  the  Congress.  None  should 
dismiss  the  President's  proposals  out  of 
hand  with  the  observation  that  these 
proposed  cuts  simply  will  not  happen. 

As  the  President  has  so  aptly  put  it. 
this  is  no  time  for  business  as  usual,  no 
lime  for  politics  as  usual. 

Tills  is  a  time  for  every  Member  of  this 
House  to  become  a  statesman  in  the 
name  of  Government  economy,  a  pro- 
tector of  the  people's  purse,  a  warrior  in 
the  fight  against  inflation,  a  stalwart  in 
the  fight  for  a  balanced  budget.  ^ 

The  recommendations  in  the  Presi- 
dent's economy  message  must  be  imple- 
mented. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  11702 
MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R 
11702 »  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  improve  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  assistance  to  medical 
libraries  and  related  Instrumentalities, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement, 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  manacers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  deals  with  ttie  program 
of  grants  for  assistance  to  medical  li- 
braries. The  bill  is  long  and  complex. 
since  it  deals  with  a  nimiber  of  programs 
of  assistance  to  medical  libraries.  As 
passed  bf  the  House  the  bill  authorized 
a  total  of  $49  ^'2  million ;  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  the  bill  authorized  a  total  of 
$76  >  2  million.  The  conferees  split  the 
difference  between  the  two  bills  and  the 
conference  report  provides  for  a  total 
of  $62 '/2  million  for  the  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  libraries. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  bill  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  House  version,  ex- 
cept that  a  provision  in  the  House  bill 
permitting  flruinclal  support  for  certain 
biomedical  scientific  projects  was  de- 
leted, and  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
a  Senate  amendment  permitting  limited 
transfers  of  appropriated  funds  between 
categories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
conference  report,  and  we  recommend  Its 
adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HAUi.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  especially  glad  the 


gentleman  sees  fit  to  yield  and  particu- 
larly that  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
question  of  transferability  of  funds. 

E>o  I  eorrectly  understand  from  the 
conference  report  that  the  transferabil- 
ity of  funds  also  allows  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
call  upon  funds  from  future  appropria- 
tions for  a  program  of  assistance  for 
medical  libraries  and  or  for  use  in  an- 
other program  of  assistance? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Yes:  but  only  after 
funds  are  appropriated,  of  course. 

We  have  a  limitation  on  the  transfer 
of  funds.  It  aould  have  to  be  on  any  new 
authorizations  from  each  year  to  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  important  legislative  record  we  are 
making. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  it  is  imporUnt.  I  be- 
lieve, that  they  cannot  call  upon  future 
appropriations  unless  they  have  first 
been  authorized — not  only  authorized  but 
appropriated  for  in  that  year. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  that  we  cannot  make  an 
advance  call  on  funds  that  have  neither 
been  authorized  nor  appropriated.  I  ask 
the  gentleman:  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGESIS.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  that  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  confer- 
ence report  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr  STAOGEJ^.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  we  be  assured  that 
the  amendments,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
ference the  Senate,  on  this  and  the  other 
conference  reports  that  are  to  come  be- 
fore us  today  from  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  are  ger- 
mane? 

Mr.  STAGGE31S.  That  Is  our  opinion, 
yes,  sir.  They  are  germane  to  the  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SpanfCEX). 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cre- 
ation and  support  of  medical  libraries  has 
been  recognized  by  this  House  as  a  vital 
link  in  the  chain  of  health  service  de- 
livery for  some  years  now.  The  programs 
we  have  passed  assist  in  construction, 
training  of  personnel,  creation  of  and 
distribution  of  medical  information  in 
proper  form  for  library  use.  and  finally 
the  founding  of  regional  libraries.  Al- 
though this  is  not  one  of  the  glamorous 
and  thankfully  not  one  of  the  expensive 
programs  in  the  health  field  it  Is  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  upon  which  the 
streamlining  of  health  services  and  their 
ready  availability  to  the  American  public 
must  rest. 

Differences  even  in  proposed  author- 
izations were  not  great  in  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  and  these  were  compro- 
mised easily.  As  passed  by  the  House  the 
four  programs  would  have  been  author- 
ized at  $16.5  million  per  year  for  3  years. 
The  Senate  version  started  at  $20.5  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year  and  went  up  to  $30 
million  in  the  third  year.  The  overall 


totals  of  these  two  bills  were  split  and 
spread  through  the  3-year  period.  This 
resulted  in  an  addition  of  $12  million 
altogether. 

Other  differences  had  to  do  with  avail- 
ability of  funds  and  transferability.  The 
House  conferees  held  to  making  funds 
appropriated  available  for  1  extra  year 
instead  of  indefinitely  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  version.  Limited  transferability  of 
funds  from  one  of  the  specific  programs 
to  another  one  was  agreed  to. 

We  recommend  that  the  House  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT   ON    S.    2809. 
PUBLIC    HEALTH   TRAINING 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2809)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health,  proj- 
ect grants  for  graduate  training  in  pub- 
lic health  and  traineeships  for  profes- 
sional public  health  personnel,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  February 
25.  1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAQQERB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  before  the  House  today 
provides  for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting program  imder  which  formula 
grants  are  made  to  schools  of  public 
health  to  reimburse  them  for  a  portion 
of  the  costs  which  they  incur  in  training 
federally  sponsored  students  at  these 
schools. 

The  Senate  proposed  to  extend  this 
program  for  5  years,  at  a  higher  level  of 
funding,  but  In  conference  this  extension 
was  limited  to  3  years,  but  at  the  level  of 
funding  recommended  by  the  Senate.  We 
felt  this  added  money  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  development  of  a  number  of 
new  schools  of  public  health  in  recent 
years. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provided  for  a  4- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  program 
under  which  traineeships  are  provided 
for  professional  public  health  personnel, 
and  the  program  of  project  grants  to 
schools  of  public  health  for  the  costs  of 
new  programs,  or  improvement  In  exist- 
ing programs  at  those  schools. 

The  conference  agreement  limits  the 
extension  of  these  two  programs  to  2 
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years,  at  authorizations  reduced  below 
the  level  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  all  pro- 
grams of  grants  specifically  oriented  to 
schools  of  public  health  will  terminate 
simultaneously  hereafter,  so  that  these 
programs  can  be  considered  together  in 
the  future. 

The  managers  on  Uie  part  of  the  House 
are  unanimous  in  recommending  that 
the  House  adopt  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  before  us  at  this  time 
concerns  grant  assistance  to  the  few 
schools  organized  to  prepare  profession- 
als for  the  field  of  public  health  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  as  we 
expand  the  services  offered  to  our  citi- 
zens. It  is  not  a  new  program,  and  the 
House  version  merely  extended  the  for- 
mula grants  which  rxm  to  the  schools  to 
support  general  expenses.  We  had  pro- 
vided authorizations  of  $7.  $9  and  $12 
million  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  As 
the  bill  came  to  conference  it  had  an  ad- 
ditional year  added  and  somewhat  larger 
funds  for  each  year.  We  report  oack  to 
you  a  conference  version  which  limits  the 
program  to  3  years  and  splits  the  fund- 
ing differences,  resulting  in  authoriza- 
tions of  $9,  $12  and  $1$  million  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

There  are  two  otlier  programs  which 
affect  schools  of  public  healtli  and  which 
will  be  expiring  next  year.  They  provide 
traineeships  for  public  health  training 
of  people  already  cocunitted  to  the 
health  professions,  and  project  grants  to 
encourage  and  assist  schools  of  public 
health  to  create  new  and  better  graduate 
courses  in  this  field.  The  House  did  not 
include  an  extension  of  these  programs  at 
this  time,  but  the  other  body  did. 

Since  there  is  no  quarrel  with  either 
program  the  conference  accepted  the  in- 
clusion of  these  additional  programs  in 
this  bill  limiting,  however,  both  of  them 
to  3  years  and  reducing  somewliat  the 
authorizations  included  in  the  version 
which  passed  the  other  body.  As  r.  result 
we  are  recommending  authorizations  for 
the  traineeships  at  $14,  $16,  and  $18 
million  for  the  next  3  years,  and  $14.  $15, 
and  $16  million  for  project  grants.  Since 
authorizations  were  already  available  for 
the  last  two  programs  for  fiscal  1971,  the 
extensions  are  for  a  total  of  3  years  but 
only  two  of  these  are  new.  This  makes  all 
three  programs  terminate  simultaneous- 
ly which  should  expedite  and  make  their 
consideration  more  logical  In  the  future. 

I  recommend  tliat  the  House  adopt  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1  '733. 
HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  DOMESTIC 
AGRICULTURAL    MIGRANTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  M733)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 


Service  Act  to  extend  the  program  of 
assistance  for  health  services  for  do- 
mestic migrant  agricultural  workers  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

( For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  presently  before  the  House 
provides  a  3 -year  extension  oi  the  exist- 
ing program  under  which  "  °alth  services 
are  provided  for  domestic  agricultural 
migrant  workers.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  legislation  contain 
the  same  level  of  funding,  so  that  the 
report  is  Identical  to  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  in  this  regard.  The  House  bill 
also  provided  coverage  under  project 
grants  for  a  limited  number  of  seasonal 
agricultural  workers,  where  providing 
health  services  to  these  persons  would 
Improve  health  conditions  of  migrants 
themselves.  Th^  conference  agreement 
is  identical  to  the  House  bill  In  this  re- 
gard. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contains  an 
amendment  providing  for  community 
participation  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams. The  House  conferees  accepted 
this  Senate  amendment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  community  participation 
in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  these  programs  would  be  limited  to 
the  development  of  new,  or  modification 
of  existing  programs,  but  do  not  extend 
to  the  actual  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams. It  is  our  feeling  that  the  modi- 
fication should  apply  to  new  grants  made 
hereafter,  and  to  renewals  of  existing 
grants  at  the  time  they  are  considered 
for  renewal. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  unanimous  in  their  agreement  to 
the  report,  and  we  recommend  the  adop- 
tion by  the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  conference  report. 

Since  this  legislation  was  passed  into 
law  in  1962,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
migrant  workers  in  almost  all  parts  of 
this  Nation  have  received  medical  help. 
Each  year  of  the  program  has  seen  addi- 
tional migrant  workers  helped. 

Tills  year's  extension  of  that  legisla- 
tion, however,  is  to  date  the  broadest 
and  most  effective  since  its  original 
passage. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  enlarging  the 
target  area  to  those  persons  who  work 
with  and  whose  health  conditions  also 
affect  the  migrants  in  the  fields.  We  es- 
timate that  there  are  approximately  1 
million  migi-ants.  but  there  are  at  least 
a  million  additional  seasonal  workers 
and  maybe  as  many  as  2  million  who  do 
not  leave  tlieir  home  base. 

Yet  these  people  who  work  side  by  side 
with  the  migrants  have  not  had  the  bene- 


fit of  the  program,  but  they  should.  The 
health  problems  of  the  farmworkers  are 
not  limited  to  traveling  workers.  Domes- 
tic and  migrant  workers  are  together  in 
the  fields,  and  we  cannot  continue  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  disease  and  illness 
can  spread  without  regard  to  classifica- 
tion of  the  worker. 

This  bill  calls  for  appropriation  of  $20 
million  in  fiscal  1971,  $25  million  in  fiscal 
1972,  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  1973.  This 
represents  an  encouraging  increase  over 
this  year's  $15  million.  But  based  on  a 
million  migrant  population  figure,  it  al- 
lows for  an  average  of  only  $20  per  per- 
son for  medical  care  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  more  than  $300  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  non- 
migrant  population.  So  it  is  evident  that 
we  can  do  still  more  in  this  area. 

For  my  colleagues  who  are  not  com- 
pletely familiar  with  the  migrant  health 
program,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
migrant  use  of  medical  care  is  aJsout  one- 
seventh  the  national  average.  Their  den- 
tal care  is  about  one-twentieth,  and  their 
use  of  hospital  care  is  about  one-fourth 
that  of  the  general  population. 

The  mortality  of  migrants  from  TB, 
influenza,  pneumonia,  and  other  infec- 
tious diseases  is  more  than  twice  the 
national  average.  These  also  exist  and 
are  similar  in  the  seasonal  agricultural 
workers  and  their  families. 

Although  there  are  three  main  migrant 
streams,  the  area  covered  by  these  wan- 
dering workers  is  national  in  scope  and 
Indeed  is  a  national  problem. 

So  far,  we  have  estimated  that  only 
one-third  of  the  migrant  population  has 
been  reached  by  the  program.  We  must 
do  better. 

I  am  encouraged  at  the  work  being 
done  in  Florida.  In  the  Palm  Beach 
County  area  there  is  a  peak  migrant 
population  of  approximately  38,000.  The 
coimty  health  officer  there  has  reported 
that  all  38,000  have  received  some  bene- 
fits from  the  Migrant  Health  Act.  In 
addition,  more  than  11,000  have  received 
medical  assistance,  either  through  aid  in 
clinics  or  hospitals. 

To  give  an  Idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
program  on  the  national  level,  it  is  es- 
timated that  120.000  received  medical 
care  last  year;  21,000  received  dental 
care  and  there  were  210,000  medical 
visits  and  28,000  dental  visits. 

In  Broward  County,  approximately 
3.000  have  received  direct  medical  treat- 
ment. Almost  1,000  have  received  dental 
treatment,  1,000  have  been  helped  in 
nursing  clinics  and  1,400  have  partici- 
pated in  the  immunization  program. 
During  the  past  year,  migrants  have 
registered  almost  3,900  visits  to  clinics 
and  have  been  treated  in  ho^itals  for 
1,161  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  presently  there  are  116 
single  or  multicounty  projects  operat- 
ing with  Migrant  Health  Act  assistance 
in  36  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Yet,  there 
are  900  of  the  Nation's  3,000  counties 
that  are  annually  temporary  homes  to 
migrants  ranging  in  number  from  100  to 
40,000. 

These  116  projects  reach  300  counties, 
but  in  the  other  600  counties  health  care 
is  sporadic  and  often  crisis  oriented.  We 
have  made  progress.  But  we  still  must 
do  more.  We  must  reach  those  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  target  areas. 
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I  think  that  H.R.  14733  will  help  us 
m  assuring  that  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  in  this  Nation  are  assured 
ot  decent  health  service.  I  urge  passage 
of  this  legislation  and  commend  those 
wlio  have  worked  on  this  ver>-  important 
program. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
3?ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  shall  be  happy  to 
vield   to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too. 
want  to  rise  in  support  of  this  commenda- 
ble legislation  and  would  like  to  know 
if  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  will 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  With  respect  to  the 
certain  types  of  migratory  workers,  what 
exactly  does  this  mean? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  migratory  work- 
ers that  come  from  outside  the  State  or 
move  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  All  migratory  work- 
ers? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  the  statement  ac- 
companying this  conference  report  you 
refer  to  the  fact — and  this  can  be  found 
on  page  3 — that  this  is  to  be  limited  to 
projects  which  will  Improve  the  health 
conditions  of  migratory  workers  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  explain 
this — that  certain  workers  In  the  United 
States  who  are  employed  in  a  group  of 
migratory  workers  from  outside,  if  there 
is  a  disease  of  any  kind  or  epidemic  of 
any  kind  or  certain  conditions  that  ne- 
cessiUte  the  migratory  workers  receive 
health  care,  then  the  others  could  re- 
ceive help. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  One  further  question : 
This  is  not  Intended  to  be  limited  to  the 
permanent  residence  of  tlie  migratory- 
workers? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  It  is  not. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  and  I  commend  tlie 
gentleman  for  this  very  worthy  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  its  action  today  in  passing 
four  bills  that  are  keystones  in  our  pub- 
lic health  service.  These  bills  bear  the 
imprint  of  the  House  IntersUte  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  shared  in  working  on 
these  vital  programs. 

Perhaps  we  did  not  go  quite  far  enough 
with  this  legislation,  but  at  least  we  kept 
the  programs  alive  and  moving.  Al- 
though I  would  have  preferred  a  higher 
level  of  funding,  these  are  not  the  times 
to  cllr\g  doggedly  to  spending  programs. 
These  four  bills  extend,  and  in  some 
cases.  imiMrove  our  Federal  programs  in 
Che  areas  of  mental  health,  migrant 
worker  health.  puMic  health  training  and 
medical  library  assistance. 

S.  2523.  the  mental  health  bill,  not 
only  extends  existing  programs,  but  takes 
steps  toward  dealing  with  the  mental 
problems  that  are  magnified  by  the  ex- 


cessive use  of  alcohol  and  drug  addic- 
tion. It  is  only  humane  that  we  increase 
our  efforts  to  deal  with  these  problems 
that  are  hidden  within  the  fibers  of  our 
society — yet  real  and  increasing  in 
scope.  I  am  especially  proud  that  this 
bill  increases  the  Federal  participation 
in  dealing  with  mental  problems  dealing 
with  children.  In  this  way.  perhaps  we 
can  reclaim  some  young  lives  before  they 
are  lost  forever.  I  had  hoped  we  might 
increase  the  Federal  participation  in  the 
grant  ratio  to  at  least  a  matching  status. 
However.  I  much  prefer  this  much  of  the 
cake  to  none  at  all. 

Providing  health  services  for  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  and  their 
burgeoning  families  is  both  good  and 
necessary  action.  H.R.  14733  will  focus 
new  Ught  and  bring  new  hope  for  the 
migrant  workers.  Also,  we  have  extended 
and  enlarged  the  coverage  of  the  act  that 
Congress  initially  passed  2  years  ago. 
This  program  is  vital  to  my  district, 
especially.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  migrant  health 
centers  in  the  Nation  in  San  Marcos. 
Tex.  This  small  band  of  dedicated  work- 
ers is  one  of  the  more  active  groups  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  trained  technicians 
and  professional  people  in  the  medical 
field.  Congress  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  amending  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  the  authority  mak- 
ing formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health.  Also,  we  added  significantly  to 
the  trainee  programs  for  professional 
public  health  personnel.  Texas  is  blessed 
with  many  good  medical  schools  and  this 
bill.  S.  2809.  should  only  strengthen  an 
already  strong  State  program.  Here 
again,  we  took  a  long  overdue  step  when 
we  amended  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  Improve  and  extend  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  assistance  to  medical 
libraries. 

True,  these  bills  are  not  perfect  nor  do 
they  provide  all  the  money  that  is 
needed.  The  significant  thing,  the  mean- 
ingful thing  is  that  these  bills  are  at 
least  a  reassurance  that  Congress  is  tak- 
ing notice  of  our  Nation's  health  prob- 
lems, physical  and  menUl.  We  are  aware 
of  our  neighbor's  problems  and  we  will 
not  forget  them. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ulll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago  the  House  recognized  the 
plight  of  migrant  agricultural  workers 
in  regard  to  health  services.  Seldom  citi- 
zens of  the  places  where  they  worked, 
they  found  no  local  health  facilities  open 
to  them  and  no  programs  for  any  pre- 
ventive medicine.  This  situation  endan- 
fiiered  both  the  migrants  and  the  commu- 
nities. 

With  the  leadership  and  grant  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  program  under 
consideration  now  the  situation  has  been 
materially  bettered.  Literally  hundreds 
of  communities  where  migrants  work 
have  programs  to  provide  health  care 
and.  since  our  last  renewal  of  the  law. 
emergency  hospital  services. 

The  bill  we  passed  some  time  ago  rec- 
ognized another  situation.  The  health  of 
nonmlgrant   workers   who   labor   along 


side  the  migrant  can  cause  some  of  the 
very  problems  we  had  hoped  to  avoid. 
So  where  the  health  of  the  nonmlgrant 
is  so  closely  connected  we  allowed  the 
use  of  funds  for  both  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Senate  version  varied  but  little 
frcm  the  House  version  of  this  program. 
Community  and  citizen  participation  In 
the  formulation  of  these  vital  programs 
is  a  good  tiling.  Certainly  they  cannot 
be  administered  by  a  committee  system, 
and  all  knowledgeable  elements  of  the 
community  should  have  an  Interest  In 
them  and  a  chance  to  contribute  to  their 
success.  Tlie  Senate  version  contained 
language  to  effect  this  and  the  conferees 
accepted.  Otherwise  the  bill  was  taken  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

We  recommend  that  the  conference 
report  be  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2523. 
COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS  AMENDMENTS  OP  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2523)  to  amend  the  Commimity  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  program  of  assistance  under 
that  act  for  community  mental  health 
centers  and  facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  to 
establish  programs  for  mentad  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  February 
25.  1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  r«>ort  we 
bring  before  the  House  today  is  on  one 
of  the  most  important  health  bills  to  be 
considered  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  T^^'enty-flve  years  ago  there 
were  462.000  resident  patients  in  State 
and  local  government  mental  hospitals 
in  the  United  States.  By  1955  this  num- 
ber had  grown  to  559.000  patients,  and  if 
those  trends  had  continued,  we  would  to- 
day have  over  800,000  patients  in  mental 
institutions.  Instead,  we  have  306,000. 
This  drastic  drop  is  due  to  two  reasons. 
The  principal  reason  is  the  use  of 
psychoactive  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 
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mental  illness,  but  an  important  part 
has  also  been  played  by  the  substantial 
increase  in  trained  medical  manpower 
in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

Notwltlistanding  this  progiess,  it  still 
is  a  melancholy  fact  of  life  that  one 
American  in  each  10,  at  present  rates  of 
admission  to  mental  Institutions,  will 
spend  some  portion  of  his  life  confined 
to  a  mental  institution.  We  have  to  do 
something  about  this,  and  this  bill  Is 
intended  to  do  Just  that. 

The  existing  program  of  grants  for 
construction  and  staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers  was  established  in 
1963.  Under  this  program,  matching 
grants  are  made  to  the  States  following 
the  Hill-Burton  formula  for  meeting  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers.  In 
addition,  grants  are  made  to  meet  a  de- 
clining portion  of  the  costs  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  staffing 
these  facilities  with  the  Federal  assist- 
ance limited  to  4  years  and  3  months. 

Based  on  our  experience  to  date  vnth 
this  program,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  provided  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
authorizations  for  construction  and 
staffing  these  centers,  and  provided  an 
additional  period  of  Federal  assistance 
for  staffing  costs.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provided  extra  matching  for  the  costs  of 
construction  and  staffing  of  facilities  In 
rural  or  iui)an  poverty  areas.  We  pro- 
vided also  special  incentives  for  con- 
struction and  staffing  of  facilities  to  treat 
narcotic  addicts,  and  facilities  for  treat- 
ment of  alcoholics.  In  addition,  we  added 
a  new  program  of  special  incentives  for 
facilities  serving  the  mental  health  needs 
of  children,  and  also  adopted  an  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  providing 
special  incentives  for  consultation  serv- 
ices. 

The  Senate  amended  their  bill  in  gen- 
eral to  increase  the  amounts  of  the  au- 
thorizations. In  general,  the  conference 
agreement  splits  the  difference  between 
the  two  Houses,  except  with  respect  to 
the  program  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addiction,  where  larger  amounts  were 
agreed  to. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  had  provided  a 
higher  portion  of  Federal  matching  for 
operating  costs  of  these  facilities,  and 
would  have  extended  the  period  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  10  years.  We  compro- 
mised with  them  and  provided  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  run  for  8  years,  and 
provided  in  general  a  liberalized  defini- 
tion of  technical  personnel,  so  as  to  cover 
some  additional  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  are  imanimous  in  recom- 
mending that  the  House  agree  to  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  whatever  time  the  gentle- 
man might  require. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  aside 
from  the  basic  program  for  hospital  con- 
struction which  has  been  with  us  now  for 
many  years,  the  most  important  and 
progressive  health  program  created  by 
the  Congress  has  been  the  commtmlty 
mental  health  centers  construction  and 
staffing  legislation.  It  has  struck  at  the 


heart  of  the  most  difficult  and  most 
ti-agic  health  problems  faced  by  all  com- 
munities, large  and  small. 

Originally  created  to  get  going  on  fa- 
cilities for  mental  health  care,  it  has 
been  recognized  that  these  same  local 
Institutions  are  the  proper  place  to  add 
the  other  equally  vital  services  for  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics.  Now  we  are  mak- 
ing a  new  and  maybe  the  most  important 
addition — mental  health  service  desig- 
nated especially  for  children. 

All  of  this  was  in  our  bill  as  it  went  to 
conference.  It  is  a  big,  complicated  and 
expensive  program  but  one  to  which  we 
are  fully  committed  and  one  which  is 
paying  off. 

I  will  not  try  to  outline  again  the  de- 
tails of  the  program.  For  our  purpose 
here  I  think  it  Is  sufficient  to  remind  the 
Members  that  It  provides  for  construc- 
tion and  initial  staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers  including  the  serv- 
ices mentioned  before.  Our  bill  had  also 
recognized  the  need  for  somewhat  lib- 
eralized provisions  in  both  grants  and 
staffing  for  poverty  areas. 

The  differences  to  be  ironed  out  were 
not  concerned  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
legislation.  On  that  there  was  agreement 
between  the  Houses.  The  differences  were 
concerned  rather  with  level  of  effort,  and 
they  were  significant.  This  body  had 
tried  very  hard  to  be  realistic  in  its  au- 
thorizations and  all  other  provisions. 
Probably  because  it  is  an  area  where  the 
need  is  so  apparent  and  progress  too  ur- 
gent, the  Senate  version  provided  greater 
authorizations  in  every  category  and 
expanded  staffing  support  much  more 
than  the  House  version. 

Because  of  these  differences,  greater 
compromises  were  necessary.  Authoriza- 
tions had  not  been  made  casually  in 
either  Instance,  and,  therefore,  conferees 
for  both  Houses  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
cede and  accept  those  offered  by  the 
other.  Without  trying  to  outline  each 
figure,  I  wish  to  report  that  we  did  ham- 
mer out  compromises  which  generally 
fell  about  halfway  between  the  original 
figures.  I  do  not  think  either  set  of 
conferees  is  entirely  happy  with  this,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  this  program  is  to 
proceed,  it  is  the  necessary  action,  and 
we  can  take  some  comfort  in  knowing 
that  appropriations  Justifications  must 
still  be  made  in  each  of  the  areas. 

Staffing  support  has  been  provided  for 
4  years  and  3  months  up  to  this  time.  The 
House  bill  extended  this  to  6  years  and 
3  months,  while  the  Senate  version  ex- 
tended it  to  10  years.  Agreement  was 
reached  on  an  8-year  program.  Actually 
we  will  be  looking  at  the  entire  program 
again  long  before  this  period  has  run, 
and  we  can,  therefore,  evaluate  the  pro- 
priety of  the  longer  staffing  support  after 
it  has  been  in  force  for  a  few  years. 

The  bill  allows  the  use  of  staffing  funds 
for  new  categories  of  personnel.  Origi- 
nally we  limited  it  to  doctors  and  similar 
professionals  and  some  technicians. 
Such  people  are  in  short  supply,  and  as- 
sistance with  staffing  costs  for  them  is 
Justified. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  compromises 
made  and  the  agreements  reached  by  the 
conference-are  fair  and  supportable.  The 
integrity  of  the  programs  as  passed  by 
the  House  have  been  held  Intact,  and 


the  authorizations  finally  agreed  to, 
while  larger  than  the  committee  and  the 
House  originally  contemplated,  are  not 
unduly  enlarged  by  the  conference  re- 
port. We  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  whatever  time  the  gentleman 
might  require. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port of  S.  2523,  the  Commimity  Mental 
Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1970. 

This  legislation  would  extend  for  3 
fiscal  years,  through  fiscal  1973,  the 
program  of  grants  for  construction  of 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers.  A 
total  of  $270  million  is  authorized  for 
this  very  worthwhile  program  which  has 
been  extremely  successful. 

The  programs  of  grants  for  the  initial 
operation  of  these  community  mental 
health  centers  and  the  staffing  grants, 
have  likewise  been  extended  for  3  fiscal 
years,  through  1973,  and  a  total  of  |155 
million  has  been  authorized  for  this 
period.  The  duration  of  these  grants  has 
been  extended  from  the  present  4  years 
and  3  months  to  8  years. 

With  regard  to  the  grant  programs  for 
facilities  and  services  for  alcoholics  and 
narcotic  addicts,  the  conference  repoi-t 
authorizes  a  total  of  $105  million  for  the 
three  fiscal  years,  ending  July  1,  1973. 
We  intend  that  real  emphasis  be  given 
to  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addicts. 

Insofar  as  services  are  concerned,  the 
duration  of  the  staffing  grants  have  been 
extended  from  the  present  4  years,  3 
months  to  8  years. 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  this 
legislation  both  included  a  new  provision 
to  establish  a  program  for  the  mental 
health  of  children,  and  provides  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  the  mental  health  of  children,  the  cost 
of  professional  and  technical  personnel 
in  new  facilities  for  the  mental  health  of 
children  or  in  new  services  in  existing 
facilities,  and  for  training  and  program 
evaluation.  The  conference  report  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $62  million  for  the  3 
fiscal  years,  ending  July  1, 1973. 

Staffing  grants  made  under  this  new 
section  would  be  for  a  duration  of  8  years. 

Mr.  Sj^eaker,  as  author  of  the  House 
bill  I  am  encouraged  that  this  legislation 
can  soon  be  sent  to  the  President  for  the 
extension  of  these  most  important  pro- 
grams. Since  1963.  when  these  programs 
were  first  begim,  the  number  of  resident 
patients  in  State  and  local  government 
mental  hospitals  in  the  United  States  has 
dropped  from  504,000  to  about  350,000. 
a  decrease  of  about  one- third,  and  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  this  program 
really  did  not  begin  to  function  until  1966 
and  1967. 

As  a  conferee  on  this  measure,  I  be- 
lieve passage  of  this  legislation  will  en- 
able us  to  more  fully  carry  forward  our 
efforts  to  treat  the  mentally  ill,  the  alco- 
holic, the  narcotic  addict,  and  particu- 
larly the  children  who  are  stricken  with 
mental  illness. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  every 
community  mental  health  center,  even  if 
it  does  not  have  specific  grants  for 
alcoholism  or  narcotic   addiction,   can 
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provide  assistance  to  persons  suffering 
from  any  mental  or  emotional  disability, 
particularly  adolescent  narcotic  addicts 
or  drug  abusers. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  held  hearings  last 
year  on  this  legislation,  testimony  was 
received  urging  that  the  present  staiOng 
grants  he  expanded  to  cover  the  cost  of 
all  operations  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers. 

The  committee  did  not  feel  that  we 
sliould.  at  this  time,  adopt  such  a  broad 
approach  to  the  stafdng  of  these  centers, 
principally  because  to  do  so  would  offer 
less  encouragement  to  the  States  and 
local  areas  to  support  these  facilities. 

However,  the  committee  did  recognize 
the  need  for  an  expansion  of  the  deflnl- 
tion  of  staffing  personnel  in  order  to  as- 
sist the  centers  in  becoming  effective 
qiiickly. 

To  that  end  the  conference  report  rep- 
resents. I  believe,  a  realistic  approach  to 
the  problem  of  staffing  assistance.  The 
term  "technical  personnel"  Is  defined  to 
include:  "accountants,  financial  coun- 
selors, allied  health  professional  per- 
soimel,  dietary  and  culinary  personnel, 
and  any  other  persormel  whose  back- 
ground and  education  would  Indicate 
that  they  are  to  perform  technical  func- 
tions In  the  operation  of  the  centers  or 
facihties  for  which  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided." It  woiild  not  include  minor  cleri- 
cal personnel  and  maintenance  or  house- 
keeping personnel. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
conference  report  which  I  believe  rep- 
resents a  very  realistic  and  encouraging 
extension  of  our  present  efforts  to  com- 
bat mental  illness  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NEUSESf.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  comments  relative  to  this  very 
worthwhile  bill,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
things  that  have  t>een  accomplished  In 
this  field,  nationwide,  and  which  have 
been  most  rewarding  to  those  of  us  who 
have  given  attention  to  the  problem  of 
mental  health. 

In  my  own  State,  mental  health  cen- 
ters were  set  up  years  ago  and  we  are 
proud  of  the  results.  In  our  State-owned 
hospitals  which  certainly  were  very 
necessary,  we  find  that  the  i>opulatlon 
has  dwindled. 

Congressman  Bkock  came  to  my  office 
with  a  witness  from  his  State  pointing 
out  the  needed  personnel  In  oxir  com- 
munity health  centers,  and  the  scarcity 
of  that  personnel.  Therefore,  we  should 
qDread  out  and  fully  utilize  the  expertise 
available  to  assist  other  commtinlty  In- 
stitutions such  as  the  schools. 

In  this  bill  there  are  funds  which  will 
permit  this.  Mental  health  center  per- 
sonnel can  go  out  for  others  and  help 
them  in  this  process  of  formulating  and 
carrying  out  mental  health  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  amendment 
is  a  good  addition  to  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  It  produces  great  results. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ^Teaker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  those  who  are  complimenting  the 
committee  on  bringing  this  conference 
report  to  the  floor,  and  especially  on  the 
attainments  that  have  been  made,  basi- 
cally, by  this  legislation  in  cutting  down 
mental  health  facility  occupancy,  and 
othei"«ise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  one  question  about 
the  conference  report.  I  think  it  Is  just  a 
technical  question.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  conference  report  strikes  down  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  that  would 
have  required  a  State  health  department 
or  its  mental  health  authority  or  a  State 
comprehensive  health  planning  agency 
approval  before  grants  or  other  help 
could  be  tendered — to  the  end  result  that 
on  recommendation  of  some  national  ad- 
visory council,  grants  may  be  made  di- 
rectly to  any  not-for-profit  corporation 
In  the  municipalities  or  areas? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  reply  to  the 
gentleman  in  response  in  this  way. 

The  House  bill  did  carry  provisions 
that  local  and  other  comprehensive 
planning  groups  must  take  a  look  at  this 
program  before  it  is  approved.  But  that 
made  It  go  through  three  groups. 

The  original  bill,  the  Senate  bill,  said 
that  the  application  must  go  through 
the  State  mental  health  department  for 
approval  as  t>elng  consistent  «ith  the 
State  mental  health  plan  there  before 
they  can  get  a  center. 

It  was  argued  that  this  required  un- 
necessary redtape.  That  is  the  only  thing 
we  deleted  along  this  line,  and  it  still 
goes  through  the  State  mental  health 
department.  This  goes  directly  from  your 
locality  to  your  State  and  then  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  in  com- 
ing up  through  chaimels  for  Federal 
grant  approval,  it  comes  through  the 
echelon  or  layers  of  the  State  health  de- 
partment or  mental  health  council;  li 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Yea — one — Just 
one— that  la  all.  So  we  eliminated  review 
by  two  others. 

So  the  application  only  goes  through 
the  mental  health  department  of  the 
SUte. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman's  distin- 
guished committee  has  previously  "suf- 
fered." and  I  use  that  word  advisedly. 
under  legislation  passed  by  this  body 
wherein  an  outside  agency  was  granted 
authority  to  determine  whether  a  grant 
for  schools  of  nursing,  for  example, 
might  be  authorized  and  appropriated  or 
not  regardless  of  State  authorities*  ap- 
proval. 

We  are  not  getting  ourselves  in  the 
same  position  in  the  case  of  this  con- 
ference report;  are  we?  This  is  what  I 
want  to  know. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  I  can  say  emphati- 
cally "No."  I  know  what  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about.  He  la  talking  about  the 
accreditation  of  nursing  schools.  No.  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  aware  it  has  naught 
to  do  with  nursing  schools  and  I  was  sim- 
I^  citing  an  example  of  administrative 
error.  Prom  time  to  time  in  other  com- 
mittees of  Congress  we  have  been  placed 


in  the  position  where  the  approval  of  an 
outside  agency  of  Government,  other 
than  Cabinet,  was  required  for  certain 
grants.  I  am  thin'xing  of  urban  mass 
transit,  for  example.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  in  this  ongoing  prouram,  for  which 
the  gentleman  is  to  be  so  highly  com- 
mended, we  are  not  getting  locked  into 
that  kind  of  thing.  The  gentleman's  as- 
surance is  very  reassuiing.  I  appreciate 
his  statement. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  appreciate  tlie  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  thank  him  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  Members  who  have  worked 
so  hard  on  a  bill  which  means  so  much 
to  America,  the  Impact  of  which  will  be 
felt  for  many,  many  years  to  come.  They 
have  made  a  great  start  in  providing  for 
treatment  of  these  diseases  and  ills  that 
have  been  afilicting  this  country  for  so 
long,  such  as  alcoholism.  We  have  been 
throwing  those  so  afflicted  into  jails.  We 
have  not  been  giving  them  proper  treat- 
ment. We  have  been  trying  to  liide  peo- 
ple afflicted  with  mental  disease,  and  now 
we  are  bringing  those  things  out  into  the 
open.  The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  can 
be  sick.  For  many  years  we  have  been 
treating  the  body,  and  now  we  have  come 
to  the  point  where  we  have  decided  to 
treat  the  ills  of  the  mind  and  do  away 
with  those  diseases. 

I  feel  that  this  committee  and  the  sub- 
ccmmittee,  reporting  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, have  taken  one  of  the  great  for- 
ward steps  in  knoclcing  down  one  of  th0 
great  ills  that  have  afflicted  this  country. 
If  we  are  successful  in  wiping  out  mental 
disorders  and  abnormalities,  we  will  find 
that,  in  one  fell  blow,  we  have  struck 
down  most  of  the  evils  that  afflict  America 
today,  such  as  crimes  in  the  street,  many 
diseases  and  abnormalities,  lack  of  com- 
petence. 

Specifically  I  wish  to  congratulate 
every  member  of  the  committee.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, John  Jarmam.  is  not  present.  He 
is  in  the  hospital.  Next  to  him  was  Paul 
Rogers  of  Florida,  who  is  here  today: 
David  SATTBanuj),  Pktkr  Ktros,  and 
Richardson  Prever;  and  on  the  minority 
side,  the  ranking  member,  Whuam 
Springer,  Anchks  Nxlsxn,  Tim  Lei  Cai- 
tsr,  Joe  SKuanz  of  Kansas,  and  James 
Hastings  of  New  York. 

These  gentlemen  have  done  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  yeoman's  Job.  The  meas- 
ures that  subcommittee  has  handled,  and 
will  be  handling  during  tills  Congress  are 
among  the  most  important  measures  for 
America  that  this  body  will  consider. 

One  further  thing  I  believe  is  note- 
worthy— every  bill  that  sutKommittee 
has  recommended  to  our  full  committee 
has  been  recommended  unanimously  by 
the  subcommittee.  That  shows  how  well 
these  men  work  together,  and  I  beUeve 
they  do  an  excellent  job. 

I  also  believe  that  if  there  is  anjrthing 
that  this  Congress  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered for  it  is  the  health  legislation  that 
Is  coming  out  of  that  subcommittee, 
which  Is  being  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mitee,  and  which  the  House  is  passing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  369,  nays  0,  not  voting  62,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  33) 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bean.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU.  Calif. 
Bennett 
BetU 
BeTlU 
BlagKl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
BUtnlk 
BoKKs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Bradenoas 
Brasco 
Bray 
BrlnUey 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Gallery 
Carter 
Casey 
Oederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

ClSTSland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarto 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  VJ. 
Davis,  WU. 


TEAS— 369 

delaOarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Elrlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisber 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WilUam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frelingbuysen 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oaliflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oaydoa 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Orlffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
H«b«rt 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoakl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 


Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

KluczynsU 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlazd 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsiinaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
BUller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlah 
Mink 
Mlze 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myera 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 


Olsen 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Taylor 

O  Neal.  Oa. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 

Rostenkowski 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Passman 

Roth 

Udall 

Patman 

Roudebush 

nilman 

Patten 

Roybal 

Utt 

Pelly 

Ruppe 

Van  Deerlln 

Perkins 

Ruth 

Vander  Jagt 

Phllbin 

Ryan 

Vanik 

Pickle 

Sandman 

Vli^orlto 

Pike 

Satterfleld 

Waggonner 

Plmle 

Saylor 

Waldie 

Poage 

Schadeberg 

Wampler 

PodeU 

Scheuer 

Watkins 

Poff 

Schneebeli 

Watts 

PoUock 

Schwengel 

Welcker 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Scott 

Whalen 

Price,  111. 

SebeliuB 

Whalley 

Price.  Tex. 

Shipley 

White 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Shriver 

Whltten 

Pucinskl 

Sikes 

WidnaU 

PurceU 

Sisk 

Wiggins 

Quie 

Skubitz 

WiUlams 

Qulllen 

Slack 

Wilson.  Bob 

Rallsback 

Smith,  Iowa 

WUson. 

RandaU 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Rees 

Snyder 

Winn 

Reid,  lU. 

Springer 

Wold 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Wolff 

Reifel 

Stanton 

Wright 

Reuss 

Steed 

Wyatt 

Rhodes 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wydler 

Rivers 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Wylle 

Roberts 

Stephens 

Wyman 

Roblson 

Stokes 

Yates 

Rodino 

Stubblefleld 

Yatron 

Roe 

Stuckey 

Zablockl 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Sullivan 

Zion 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Talcott 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 62 

Alexander 

Green,  Pa. 

PoweU 

Anderson. 

Grifllths 

Rarlck 

Tenn. 

Gude 

Riegle 

Baring 

Hagan 

Rosenthal 

Berry 

Hays 

St  Germain 

Block 

Jones,  N.C. 

St.  Onge 

Brooks 

Kee 

Scberle 

Brot2znan 

Kirwan 

Smith,  Calif. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Landgrebe 

Stafford 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Langen 

Stratton 

Camp 

Leggett 

Symingrton 

Carey 

Lennon 

Taft 

Chisholm 

McClure 

Teague,  CalU . 

ColUns 

McEwen 

Teague.  Tex. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mlkva 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dawson 

MiTMhttU 

Tleman 

Dennis 

Morton 

T\inney 

Dickinson 

Moss 

Watson 

Edwards,  La. 

Ottinger 

Whitehurst 

Esch 

Pepper 

Young 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pettis 

Zwach 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Teagxie  of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.   Moea  with   Mr.   Smith  of   CaUfornla, 

Mr.  Peppor  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  MlnsbaU. 

Mr.  I/ennon  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Scberle. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brots- 


Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Zwach. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  ColUns. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Ixiulslana  with  Mr.  Broyhlll 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  BIr.  Dennis. 
Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  McKee  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  nemah  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Langen. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 


Mrs.   Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.   Leggett. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

lilr.  Symington' with  Mr.  PoweU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  four  conference  reports  just  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  12025,  NATIONAL  FOREST 
TIMBER  SUPPLY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  799  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  799 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU  (HJt. 
12025)  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  de- 
velopment and  improved  management  of  na- 
tional forest  conunercial  forest  land,  to  es- 
tablish a  high  timber  yield  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  sbaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  contztsUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  biU  sbaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shaU  be  in  (Vder  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  blU 
for  the  purpoee  of  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule,  and  aU  points  of  order 
against  sections  4  and  5  of  said  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  ahaU  rise  and  report 
the  blU  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  biU  or  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  sbaU  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  trfU  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  York).  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  799 
provides  an  op«i  rule  with  two  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H  Jl. 
12025,  the  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1969. 
The  resolution  also  makes  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. Points  of  order  are  waived  against 
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section  4  of  the  substitute  because  It  in- 
cludes a  revolving  fund  and  against  sec- 
tion 5  which  provides  for  transfer  of 
funds. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12025  is  to  help 
meet  Increasing  national  demands  for 
lumber  and  other  wood  products,  includ- 
i.'ig  that  needed  for  home  construction, 
b.v  subsUntlally  increasing  the  timber 
\  eld  from  tlie  commercial  forest  land  of 
the  national  forests.  Intensified  develop- 
ment and  management  of  national  forest 
commercial  timberlands  will  enable  these 
lands  to  produce  a  substantially  in- 
creased yield.  The  bill  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  reUable  and  adequate  source  of 
funds  to  accomplish  increased  annual 
harvest  from  the  national  forests  under 
sound  conservation  principles  in  such  a 
way  that  short-range  accomplishments 
will  assure  that  iDng-range  goals  are 
realized. 

A  high  timber  yield  fund  in  the  US. 
Treasury  would  be  established.  All  un- 
allocated receipts  from  sale  of  timber 
and  other  forest  products  from  the  na- 
tional forests  would  be  credited  to  the 
fund.  The  bill  would  not  affect  the  pro- 
visions for  paj-ment  to  States  for  the 
benefit  of  counties  of  25  percent  of  na- 
tional forest  receipts  under  the  acts  of 
1908  and  1911.  or  deposits  required  to 
cover  costs  of  brush  disposal  under  the 
Act  of  1916. 

The  bill  ties  the  use  of  moneys  from 
the  high  timber  yield  fund  to  the  regular 
appropriations  process;  allows  moneys 
appropriated  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended: and  provides  that  if  funds  cred- 
ited to  the  fund  are  not  appropriated  by 
Congress,  within  2  fiscal  years  fcllowing 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  credited, 
they  shall  be  transferred  to  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Trea,sury. 

Moneys  appropriated  from  the  fund  are 
to  be  allocated  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  by  the  appro- 
priation act  making  them  available.  Such 
moneys  are  specifically  required  to  be 
used  in  conformity  with  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act.  Moneys  could 
be  used  only  for  increasing  timber  yield 
through  a  number  of  specified  manage- 
ment practices,  which  are  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  blU. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed 
to  establish  programs  to  carry  out  the 
•  act.  but  subject  to  the  Multiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act. 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to 
submit  to  Congress  within  1  year  from 
date  of  enactment  a  program  for  devel- 
opment and  management  of  all  national 
forest  resources. 

Also,  within  1  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  program  for  the  development 
of  all  the  Nation's  commercial  forest 
lands  for  high  susUlned  timber  yield.  In- 
cluding reference  to  farm  and  other 
small  woodlands. 

•nie  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
report  annually  on  the  operation  and 
effectiveness  of  the  act.  This  would  in- 
clude a  report  yearly  on  the  annual  har- 
vest; potential  yield:  actually  accom- 
plished and  projected  timber  stand 
improvement.  Including  costs;  and  pro- 
jected harvest  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  es- 
Ubliah  poUdes  for  the  sale  of  natknal 
forest  timber  that  will,  to  the  extent 


possible,  assure  that  small  business  con- 
cerns obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
timber  sold  in  each  year  from  each  na- 
tional forest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  that  this  bill 
has  assumed  considerable  proportions  of 
controversy,  and  in  large  measure  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  controversy  which 
has  come  about  has  been  caused  by  a 
mlsunderstandmg  of  what  the  bill  actu- 
ally contains  as  it  Is  brought  before 
the  House  today.  The  original  bill,  as  pro- 
posed, was  highly  controversial  because 
of  a  number  of  provisions.  The  facts  are 
that  the  bill  has  been  completely  re- 
written and  there  have  been  a  substan- 
tial number  of  amendments  adopted  and, 
in  fact,  a  substitute  is  before  the  Mem- 
bers today  which  is  much  different  from 
the  original  legislation  proposed. 

In  order  to  try  to  set  the  record  straight 
very  briefly,  many  people  from  the  con- 
servation groups  across  the  country  had 
grave  reservations  about  the  original  lan- 
guage. I  had  a  great  deal  of  mail  from 
my  own  district,  where  I  have  a  very  large 
population  of  Sierra  Club  members.  Most 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  know  the 
Sierra  Club  Is  concerned  with  matters  of 
conservation.  After  having  discussed  this 
matter  with  them  and  after  the  com- 
mittee had  completed  its  work  and  sub- 
mitted the  substitute  which  is  before  us 
today,  I  submitted  that  to  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  others 
in  my  district,  and  after  having  discussed 
it  with  them  and  reviewed  the  bill  as 
now  written,  some  have  withdrawn  their 
opix>sltion. 

I  must  say  that  not  all  have  withdrawn 
their  opposition  and  I  want  to  make  that 
clear,  because  I  am  sure  many  Members 
may  still  be  receiving  mail  on  the  Issue; 
but  in  large  measure,  if  I  may  say,  I 
firmly  beheve  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation  developed,  and  as  a  re- 
sult much  of  the  opposition  today  has 
hinged  on  the  interpretation  of  what  the 
original  legislation  contained. 

I  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dimcei.l>.  and  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  here, 
and  I  recognize  they  will  be  opposing  the 
bill  even  as  it  is  now  written.  I  recog- 
nize their  concern  and  I  understand 
there  still  can  be  differences,  but  I  be- 
lieve even  they  will  agree  with  me — I 
would  hope — that  the  bill  as  now  writ- 
ten and  as  it  is  now  before  the  Members 
is  certainly  far  preferable  to  the  original 
piece  of  legislation  that  was  introduced. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  799  in  order  that  H.R. 
12025  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent bill  does  not  do  many  things.  It 
offers  the  possibility  of  mismanagement. 
I  siispect  It  will  not  help  the  sponsors, 
and  I  doubt  If  the  sponsors  know  very 
much  about  what  Is  In  the  bill,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  for  whom 
I  have  a  high  regard,  that  when  he  points 
out  there  have  been  changing  views  on 
the  part  of  the  Sierra  Club.  I  am  here 
to  say  that  every  single  national  con- 
servation organization.  Including  the 
National  Rifle  Association— of  which  I 


happen  to  be  a  director — is  still  opposed 
to  this  bill  as  of  this  moment. 

Mr.  SISK.  But  I  am  sure  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  would 
concede  that  much  of  the  original  in- 
formation was  totally  misleading,  but 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  this 
bill.  I  think  in  fairness  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  In  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  recognize  It  Is  controversial,  but 
I  would  say  those  of  us  who  have  made 
some  study.  I  thhik.  are  generally  famil- 
iar with  what  is  in  the  bill. 

I  think  generally  the  timber  Interests 
know  what  Is  In  the  bill.  Certainly  It 
does  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  they  would 
have  preferred  to  have  it  go.  I  make  no 
bones  about  that.  That  .s  the  reason 
why  we  have  brought  to  you  a  bill  today 
which  I  believe  really  has  removed  moit 
of  the  real  argument  against  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  should 
like  to  say  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  rep- 
resents a  most  enlightened  constituency, 
or  else  he  probably  would  not  be  here, 
because  he  is  a  most  valuable  Member 
of  this  body. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  that  statement. 
Mr.  DINGELX..  And  the  tentleman,  re- 
flecting the  viewpoint  of  that  enlightened 
con.<;tltuency,  should  certainly  give  credit 
to  the  opposition  to  the  bill  and  listen  to 
the  opposition  to  the  bill  in  his  distilct, 
and  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  California  that  I  know  of  no 
conservation  organization  and  I  know  of 
nobody  who  knows  what  is  in  this  bill 
who  is  for  it.  outside  of  a  few  people  who 
have  a  special  interest  or  who  will  gain 
a  special  beneflt. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  genUeman  from  California  has 
again  expired.    | 

Mr.  SISK.  Ml  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend — and  as  he  well  knows,  he  Is  my 
friend,  as  I  have  said  before — I  respect 
his  opinion.  But,  let  me  set  the  record 
straight.  I  think  I  know  what  is  In  this 
bill  and  I  am  positive  that  the  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  support- 
ing this  legislation  know  what  is  in  the 
bill  and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  no  special  interest,  monetary  or 
otherwise,  in  connection  with  the  tim- 
ber industry  and.  further.  I  am  sure  this 
Is  true  of  many  Members  of  this  House 
who  will  be  supporting  this  legislation. 
I  have  not  intimated  and  I  do  not 
make  the  statement  that  any  conserva- 
tion organization  per  se  has  changed  Its 
mind.  I  have  talked  to  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Sierra  Club,  and  those  are  the 
only  ones  to  whom  I  refer,  who  have 
changed  their  minds  after  reading  the 
bill.  I  am  not  saying  they  reflect  a 
majority. 

I  simply  say  that  the  blU  as  it  Is 
presently  written  has  removed  a  great 
deal  of  the  opposition  I  had  originally 
experienced  In  my  own  area.  This  may 
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not  be  true  of  the  gentleman's  area;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
bill  remind  me  very,  very  much  of  an  old 
story  told  up  In  Pennsylvania,  about  a 
man  who  was  arrested  by  the  public 
health  authorities  when  he  was  selling 
rabbit  sausage.  He  said,  when  he  was 
taken  before  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
that  he  admitted  it  was  not  all  rabbit, 
that  It  was  about  a  50-50  deal,  he  had 
one  horse  and  one  rabbit. 

That  Is  about  the  same  deal  we  have 
in  this  bill;  there  Is  about  one  rabbit  for 
the  people  and  a  horse  end  of  it  for  the 
timber  industry. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  story  of  my 
good  friend,  and  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments. I  know  he  will  agree  I  have  a 
perfect  right  to  disagree  with  that,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  bill  actually  Is  a  good 
blU. 

I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  any  man 
as  a  conservaUonlst.  I  believe  I  am  Just 
as  good  a  conservationist  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  We  may  dis- 
agree a  little  bit  on  methods  to  be  used 
to  Improve  conservation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  12025. 

The  new  title  of  this  bill  Is  a  mlsncaner. 
It  was  originally  introduced  as  the  Na- 
tkHial  Timber  Supply  Act.  which  more 
accxirately  describes  It  than  the  present 
title,  the  National  Forest  Conservation 
and  Management  Act. 

"What's  in  a  name?"  Shakespeare 
asked.  "A  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet." 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  you 
call  it,  this  bill  smells  bad. 

I  caxmot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this 
meastire.  masquerading  as  a  housing  bill 
and  a  conservation  bill,  actually  should 
be  labeled  as  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
lumber  cutting  industry.  Ninety  percent 
of  our  national  forests  would  be  vulnera- 
ble to  greatly  intensified  lumber  cutting 
luider  this  bill.  We  should  be  concerned 
about  what  this  would  do  to  the  natural 
values  we  want  to  preserve.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  Integrity  and  wisdom  of 
my  many  friends  In  both  parties  on  our 
great  Committee  mi  Agriculture.  I  must 
take  issue,  however,  with  the  committee's 
statements  on  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

According  to  the  committee  report — 

The  t>aslc  pupoae  of  tbls  bill  Is  to  help  meet 
Ineresaliic  national  denumda  for  lumbiM'  ukI 
other  wood  products.  Including  that  needed 
for  home  construction,  by  substantlaUy  In- 
creasing the  timber  yield  from  the  eommer- 
clal  forest  land  cf  the  national  foreata. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  why  have  we  not 
heard  from  the  housing  authorities 
downtown  on  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion? I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  George 
Romney,  is  a  dedicated  man.  I  know  that 
he  is  striving  with  all  lals  might  to  over- 
come this  eoantry's  housing  defl- 
etencies — and  they  are  serious.  I  cannot 
imagine  Secretary  Romney  remaining 


sUent  on  this  bill  if  it  really  would  help 
ease  the  housing  crisis.  I  am  sure  he 
would — ^long  before  this — have  spoken  up 
in  favor  of  it  if  lumber  supplies  in  this 
country  really  are  so  short,  or  threaten 
to  be  so  short,  as  to  threaten  our  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  housing  goals  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  and  if  this  legis- 
lation were  needed  to  solve  such  a  prob- 
lem. But  there  is  not  one  word  in  this  re- 
port from  Secretary  Romney  or  any 
other  housing  authority  on  the  need  of 
the  bill. 

We  may  need  Increased  lumber  pro- 
duction to  meet  future  requirements.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  do.  In  working  out 
a  policy  to  achieve  the  level  of  produc- 
tion needed,  however,  we  should  make 
sure  that  we  adhere  fully.  In  spirit  as 
well  as  letter,  to  the  basic  principle  of 
the  Multiple  Use  Act  of  1960.  That  prin- 
ciple is  that  all  of  the  five  uses  of  our 
national  forests — water,  wildlife,  wood, 
forage,  and  recreation — are  equally  im- 
portant and  equal  in  priority  for  fund- 
ing. 

This  bill  would  unbalance  the  mul- 
tiple-use principle  in  favor  of  a  single 
function — the  commercial  production  of 
lumber.  With  all  the  unallocated  receipts 
earmarked  for  increasing  the  timber 
yield,  as  called  for  under  this  bill,  the 
delicate  balance  achieved  under  the  Mul- 
tiple Use  Act  could  be  restored  only  by 
more  appropriations  for  the  other  four 
functions. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  and  the  statement  he 
made  about  the  wtdvers  of  points  of 
order  on  the  committee  substitute 
printed  In  the  bill  as  an  amendment.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  develop  that  a  little 
further. 

As  I  understand  It,  section  4  of  the 
committee  amendment  to  the  bill 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
2  additional  minutes. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  comment  on  that 
section.  The  reading  of  section  4.  of 
course,  where  it  sets  up  a  revolving  fund, 
shows  what  is  Involved.  According  to 
the  Parliamentarian,  it  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  except  for  such  a 
waiver  as  is  provided. 

Of  course,  section  5  does  provide  for 
transfer  of  f imds  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  act. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  high  timber  yield  fund  under 
section  4  there  are  certain  restrictions 
for  which  it  can  be  used  and  otherwise  it 
reverts  to  the  Treasury  out  of  that  fund 
and,  finally,  under  section  5  they  all 
revert  if  not  used  within  2  fiscal  years  for 
these  specific  purposes? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
could  a  separate  vote  be  demanded  on 
any  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  printed  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  nile  so  provides. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
TMs  could  be  a  subject  of  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  I  was  going  to  say  so. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  it  definitely 
would.  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri.     ' 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  799 
provides  for  2  hours  of  general  debate 
on  H.R.  12025.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
more  eCBcient  development  and  improved 
management  of  national  forest  commer- 
cial forest  land,  to  estaMish  a  high  tim- 
ber yield  fund,  and  for  other  pui1>oses. 

All  points  of  order  against  sections  4 
and  5  are  waived  because  section  4  cre- 
ates a  revolving  fund,  and  section  5  has 
language  of  appropriations  included. 

The  genesis  of  this  legislation  began 
approximately  1  year  ago  when  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  high  prices  of 
lumber  and  pljrwood.  Prices  had  risen  on 
both  lumt>er  and  plywood  to  an  astro- 
nomical pwint  climaxed  by  a  90-day  up- 
surge which  almost  doubled  the  prices 
of  these  two  items. 

As  the  author  of  this  resolution,  I  was 
the  leadoff  witness  before  the  House 
Banking  tmd  Currency  Committee  at 
these  hearings,  and  my  testimony  called 
attention  to  some  of  the  factors  which  I 
thought  had  brought  about  the  increase 
in  prices  of  lumber  and  plywood;  offered 
short-range  solutions,  some  of  which 
were  adopted,  and  then  made  recommen- 
dations for  long-range  proposals  to  alle- 
viate this  situation.  One  of  these  was  an 
increase  tn  timber  sales  from  the  na- 
tional forests,  based  on  good  conserva- 
tion practices. 

Private  owners  of  timber  are  doing  a 
far  better  job  of  maintaining  a  sustained 
yield  by  adopting  modem  methods  of  for- 
estry to  replace  cutover  areas.  The  land 
is  cultivated,  seedlings  are  planted,  ferti- 
lizer is  used,  and  thinning  is  carried  out. 
The  normal  procedure  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  many  years  in  cutting  over  an 
area  is  to  leave  a  few  trees  here  and 
there  for  reseedlng  purposes.  These  trees 
will,  by  the  process  of  nature,  reseed  the 
area  which  has  been  logged.  Private  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  sustained  yield,  how- 
ever, are  much  more  efficient  and  can 
produce  a  new  crop  of  trees  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time.  I  am  told  by  ex- 
perts in  this  field  that  the  growth  rate 
can  be  almost  doubled  by  the  planting  of 
seedlings,  cultivating  the  land,  and  ap- 
plying fertilizer. 

The  logical  question  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  why  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  does  not 
follow  these  methods.  The  answer  is  that 
they  have  not  been  supplied  sufficient 
funds  to  do  the  Job.  The  legislation 
which  we  have  before  us  today  provides 
that  the  funds  from  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment-owned timber  would  go  into  a  fund 
to  be  used  for  reforestation. 

I  want  to  call  yoor  attention  to  the 
fact,  however,  that  these  funds,  under 
the  bill,  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  and  If  not  appropriated  within 
2  years,  would  revert  to  the  General 
Treasury  of  the  Iftilted  States. 

I  want  to  emphasise,  also,  that  the  MH 
specifically  provides  tn  three  different 
sections    that    the    Multiple    Use-Sus- 
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talned  Yield  Act  af  1960  is  to  remain  In 
force.  It  is  not  amended  in  any  manner. 

This  legislation  epitomizes  good  con- 
servation practices  notwithstanding  the 
criticLsm  of  the  Sierra  Club.  Contrary  to 
statements  which  have  been  made,  this 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  amend  the 
Organic  Administration  Act  of  1897.  the 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960.  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  or  the 
National  Scemc  Trail  and  Wild  and 
Sceiuc  Rivers  Act  of  196S 

The  Agriculture  Committee  reported, 
"indeed,  the  bill  is  intended  to  sustain 
all  of  these  laws  while  strengthening  the 
Organic  Admlnistrauon  Act  of  1897 
which  established  the  National  Forests." 

Again,  contrary  to  some  erroneous  in- 
formation which  has  l)een  put  out.  this 
legislation  would  not  allow  timber  in  Na- 
tional Parks  or  wilderness  areas  to  be 
logged. 

Under  the  Multiple  Use-Susumed 
Yield  Act.  the  national  forests  must  be 
managed  not  only  for  the  sustained  pro- 
duction of  timber,  but  also  for  outdoor 
recreatlOTi,  protection  of  stream  flow, 
livestock  grazing,  maintenance  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  production  of 
minerals.  These  basic  conservation  re- 
quirements preclude  rapid  liquidation  of 
old-growth  timber  In  disregard  of  other 
nauonal  forest  purposes  which  Include 
the  maintenance  of  future  timber  har- 
vests. 

The  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act 
states,  and  I  quote: 

The  purpoaes  of  this  Act  are  declared  to 
be  supplemental  to.  but  not  in  derogation  of. 
the  purposes  for  which  the  National  Forests 
were  established  as  set  forth  In  the  Organic 
AdmlnUtraUoo  Act  of  June  4.  1807. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  wording 
in  the  1897  act  It  states. 

No  forest  shall  be  established  except  co  Im- 
prove and  protect  the  forest  within  the 
boundaries,  or  for  the  purposes  of  securing 
favorable  water  conditions,  and  to  furnish 
a  continuous  supply  of  timber  for  the  use 
and  necessities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

We  need  additional  lumber  production 
to  All  the  urgently  needed  housing  goals 
in  this  country.  The  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  sets  a  goal  of 
26  million  homes  to  be  built  in  10  years. 
This  is  2.6  million  homes  per  year,  or 
double  the  rate  actually  achieved  in  1969. 
Housing  permits  for  January  1970  were 
at  a  rate  of  less  than  1  million  units  per 
year.  If  we  are  to  meet  these  goals,  the 
growth  rate  of  trees  and  the  consequent 
replacement  of  trees  must  be  increased. 
This  legislation  is  the  vehicle  whereby 
this  can  be  accomplished. 

In  order  to  meet  the  goals  of  the 
seventies  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
American  citizens.  Itunber  production 
will  have  to  be  greatly  mcreased.  Secre- 
tary Romney.  testifying  last  year  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Cturency  Com- 
mittee stated  that  housing  demands  will 
require  a  doubling  of  the  amount  of  soft- 
wood lumber  available  for  bousing  by 
1978. 

The  national  forests  are  not  furnish- 
ing their  fair  share  of  liunber  in  relation- 
ship to  the  number  of  their  acres  of 
forests.  The  Forest  Service  administers 
186  million  acres  in  the  national  forests. 
Of  this.  97  million  acres  are  classified  m 


commercial  forest  land.  A  recent  Forest 
Service  inventory  reveals  that  53  percent 
of  the  softwood  saw  timber  in  the  coim- 
try  Is  in  national  forest  lands,  but  yet. 
the  yield  from  the  national  forests  since 
1957  was  only  30  percent  of  the  Nation's 
softwood  saw  timber. 

Now,  this  gets.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  nub 
of  tliis  entire  piece  of  legislation.  The 
sustained-yield  methods  that  are  prac- 
ticed by  private  indus^'ifi^  such  as  Weyer- 
haeuser. International  Paper,  St.  Regis 
Paper.  U.S.  Plywood,  and  many,  many 
others  who  own  millions  of  acres  of 
Umbcrland  in  the  Northwest  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  country,  have  resorted  to 
the  sustained-yield  method  in  order  to 
make  these  trees  grow  faster  and  to  re- 
place that  which  is  cut.  This  cuts  back 
on  the  length  of  time  required,  for  in- 
stance, to  produce  a  Douglas  fir  tree  to 
marketable  size  from  100  years  of  growth 
by  natural  methods  by  about  40  percent. 

In  other  words,  have  it  ready  for  the 
market  In  about  60  years'  time  by  utiliz- 
ing the  stistalned  yield.  That  Is  all  we  are 
doing  in  this  legislation.  We  are  going 
to  properly  cultivate  and  utilize  our  forest 
lands  to  make  sure  that  we  can  replenish 
the  cutover  timber  and  supply  future 
needs  for  lumber  In  this  country  and 
that  is  what  the  entire  bill  Is  about. 

Let  us  take  a  look  now  at  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

Trees  become  ripe  the  same  as  does 
fruit.  At  the  present  rate  of  sale  of  tim- 
l>er  from  the  national  forests,  we  are  not 
even  harvesting  all  of  the  trees  that  have 
reached  this  stage.  After  a  tree  reaches 
the  stage  of  ripeness,  its  value  for  com- 
mercial production  decreases  rapidly  and 
materially. 

One  argimient  against  this  bill  which 
will  be  made  today  will  state  that  lum- 
ber production  has  not  increased  in  the 
last  40  or  50  years.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  need  for  this  legislation. 

Total  consumption  of  limiber  In  1905 
m  the  United  SUtes  was  42.5  billion  feet. 
In  1968.  it  was  43  billion  feet — about  the 
same.  This  was  lumber  production.  In 
addition,  however,  and  due  to  changing 
practices  in  construction,  plywood  has 
now  come  into  the  picture,  and  plywood 
production  jumped  from  2*3  billion  feet 
in  1950.  to  142,  bUlion  feet  in  1968— and 
this  is  over  and  above  lumber  production. 

It  will  be  charged,  also,  that  we  are 
exporting  logs  and  limnber  from  the 
United  States.  A  great  deal  of  erroneous 
figures  have  been  put  out  in  this  respect, 
and  therefore  there  will  not  be  any  short- 
age in  this  country.  In  1968,  we  exported 
slightly  under  2.5  billion  feet  of  softwood 
logs,  most  of  which  went  to  Japan.  In 
1969.  this  flgure  dropped  approximately 
100  million  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1968  limited  the 
amount  of  logs  which  could  be  exported 
from  Federal  lands  and  Federal  forests 
to  350  million  feet  per  year.  This  had 
some  effect  In  reducing  exports  last  year, 
and  will  undoubtedly  have  a  further  ef- 
fect in  1970. 

This  restriction  on  exports,  however, 
will  expire  at  the  close  of  calendar  year 
1971.  and  should  be  renewed. 

Exports  of  softwood  lumber  In  1969 
totaled  approximately  1  billion  feet, 
but  imports  of  softwood  limiber  during 


the  same  year  totaled  5.8  billion  feet, 
most  of  which  came  from  Canada. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in 
complete  supix>rt  of  this  bill,  and  there 
are  no  objections  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  as  indicated  In  the  letter  of 
February  11  to  Chairman  Poack  of  the 
Hoase  Agriculture  Committee  from  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  Include  this  letter  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Depait-mcnt  or  Ackicultcex. 

Omcs  or  thb  SccacTABT. 
Waxliiiigton,  February  It,  1970 
Hun    W.  R.  PoACE. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House 
of  Representatives. 

Deas  Ma.  Chairman:  We  have  carefully 
reviewed  HR  13026,  a  bill  "To  provide  for 
the  more  efflctent  development  and  improved 
management  of  national  forest  commercial 
forest  land,  to  establish  a  high  timber  yield 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as  favorably 
reported  by  your  Committee  with  amend- 
ment. 

HR.  12025  was  itself  a  revision  of  an 
earlier  bill  for  similar  purposes.  The  changes 
that  It  made  with  the  changes  made  in  the 
bill  as  reported  out  by  your  Committee  in- 
clude the  substance  of  all  of  the  reconune^- 
dations  made  by  this  Department'  Among 
improvements  In  the  bill  are  specific  ref- 
erences to  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield 
Act  of  June  12.  1960,  to  assure  the  continued 
application  of  the  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield  In  the  development  and 
administration   of   the  National   Forests. 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this 
legislation  will  promote  greatly  Improved  for- 
est management  practices  and  la  essential 
to  Improving  the  timber  producing  capacity 
of  the  National  Forests  within  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield  principles. 

H.R.  12026  as  reported  has  the  complete 
approval  of  this  Department  and  we  rec- 
ommend that  it  be  enacted. 

The  Bureau   of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there    is   no   objection    to    the    presentation 
of   this   report   from   the  standpoint  of   the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

CLirroBO  M.  Haboin. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  remarks  made 
by  the  first  great  conservationist  In  this 
coimtry,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  speaking 
of  the  historical  objectives  of  our  na- 
tional forests,  and  I  quote: 

First  and  foremost,  you  can  never  afford 
to  forget  for  one  moment  what  is  the  object 
of  our  forest  policy.  That  object  Is  not  to  pre- 
serve the  forests  because  they  are  refuges 
for  the  wild  creatures  of  the  world,  though 
that  is  important.  But.  the  primary  object 
of  our  forest  policies  as  the  land  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  the  making  of  prosperous 
homes.  It  is  part  of  the  traditional  policy  of 
homemaklng  of  our  country.  Every  other 
consideration  comes  as  secondary.  The  whole 
effort  of  the  government  In  dealing  with  the 
forests  must  be  directed  to  this  end,  keeping 
In  view  the  fact  that  It  is  not  only  necessary 
to  start  the  homes  as  prosperous,  but  to  keep 
them  so.  That  is  why  the  forests  have  got  to 
be  kept.  Tou  can  start  a  prosperous  home  by 
destroying  the  forest,  but  you  cannot  keep  it 
prosperous  that  way. 

Sixty -seven  years  later,  just  last  Octo- 
ber. Dr.  Melville  Bell  Orosvenor.  a  dedi- 
cated conservationist  and  chairman  of 
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the  board  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, reemphasized  President  Roof.evelfs 
thesis  that  wise  use  is  a  basic  element 
of  true  conservation.  He  told  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association : 

Important  as  It  Is.  pure  preservation  is  but 
a  minor  aspect  of  good  conservation.  The  big 
thing  in  conservation  is  tcise  use  of  the 
things  u-e  possess.  Merely  to  survive,  we  must 
use  our  natural  resources.  We  must  eat,  we 
must  clothe  and  bouse  ourselves.  IX  in  so 
doing  we  ruin  our  soil,  pollute  our  waters, 
defile  our  air,  lay  waste  our  forests,  we  are 
bad  consenatlonlsts,  and  the  ultimate  pen- 
alty of  bad  conservation  will  l>e  first,  lives 
scarcely  worth  living,  and  finally  extlncUon. 
The  nondestructive  use  of  natural  re- 
sources— the  major  part  of  good  conserva- 
tion— Is  beautifully  defined  In  a  term  that 
originated  In  forestry:  "sustained  yield." 

If  we  practice  "sustained  yield."  then 
we  are  good  conservationists,  and  hu- 
mankind can  look  forward  to  imlimlted 
existence  In  an  environment  that  will  as- 
sure contentment  and  happiness. 

Last  month  President  Nixon  publicly 
pledged  that  housing  "is  and  must  be  a 
top  national  priority."  He  added  that,  "A 
major  national  resource— the  productive 
capability  of  otir  private  home  building 
industry  to  meet  our  national  housing 
needs— Is  being  greatly  threatened."  I 
agree  with  the  President's  view. 

The  big  thing  in  conservation  is  wise 
use  of  the  things  we  possess.  Merely  to 
survive  and  to  take  care  of  our  basic 
needs,  one  of  which  is  housing,  we  must 
use  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sujjport  the  rule  and 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  taking  the  leadership  that  he 
has  In  furthering  this  legislation. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
sit  through  the  hearings  in  which  we  dis- 
cussed the  overall  aspects  of  the  timber 
reserves  of  our  country  and  the  need  for 
those  reserves  and  how  best  to  preserve 
them. 

This  leglslatlMi  Is  the  basic  result  of 
that  series  of  hearings  and  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  instituting  those 
hearings  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  I  urge  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  for  the  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  nor- 
mally oppose  a  rule  on  any  bill.  But  this 
is  a  unique  situation — I  do  oppose  this 
rule  and  I  shall  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  rule. 

I  have  argument  with  the  motivation 
behind  this  piece  of  legislation.  But  this 
Is  not  a  good  bill.  It  is  so  superficial  and 
it  is  so  lacking  in  comprehensiveness  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  good  case  for 
it. 

This  bill  Is  not  going  to  pass.  If  we 
debate  this  bill  and  fail  to  pass  it.  we 
will  have  a  prejudice  against  a  subse- 
quent complete  effort  to  legislate  prop- 
erly in  this  particular  area. 
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This  bill  cannot  achieve  its  purpose. 
If  you  heed  nothing  else  that  I  present 
to  you  in  these  5  minutes,  I  would  have 
you  hear  this. 

The  biggest  reason  that  this  bill  can- 
not work  is  simply  the  fact  that  its  ad- 
ministration will  be  predicated  on  the 
MulUple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act.  That 
act  failed  miserably. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  had  worked 
at  all.  we  would  have  no  need  for  the 
debate  on  this  bill.  That  act  has  failed 
not  because  it  did  not  have  any  money — 
not  because  it  had  insufficient  funds — 
it  failed  rather  because  neither  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  nor  the  For- 
est Service  imder  that  act,  set  any  priori- 
ties on  the  use  of  the  lands  which  are 
sjaecified  tmder  Multiple-Use  Sustained 
Yield  Act. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with 
this  bill.  Obviously,  some  public  lands  in 
the  national  forests  are  under  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  which  Inciden- 
tally Is  eliminated  completely  from  this 
bill  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
best  forests  are  on  Biureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement lands. 

Some  of  the  lands  are  more  productive 
in  timber  production  than  others,  and 
yet  if  you  check  the  records  you  will  find 
that  we  have  been  spending,  almost  to 
the  penny,  the  same  amoimt  of  money 
for  bad  forest  lands  that  we  have  been 
spending  on  good  lands,  and  we  have 
been  spending  an  equal  amoimt  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  best  timber  production  oc- 
curs in  specific  areas,  particularly  some 
in  the  South  and  some  In  the  ex- 
treme Northwest  of  the  coimtry. 

This  bill  changes  nothing  In  that  re- 
spect. 

The  committee  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciple of  selecting  specific  sustained-yield 
acres  for  dominant  timber  production, 
obviously  in  an  effort  to  placate  some 
environmentalists,  reservatlonists.  con- 
servationists— call  them  what  you  will — 
but  they  did  not  remove  the  objections, 
and  in  acceding  to  those  demands  they 
really  killed  the  only  chance  they  had  of 
making  this  bill  an  effective  means  for 
sustained-yield  harvest. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  wrong 
with  this  bill.  At  the  present  time  we 
build  roads  at  the  time  the  timber  is 
harvested,  because  the  money  to  build 
the  roads  comes  from  the  harvest  of  the 
timber.  If  we  would  harvest  mature  tim- 
ber— and,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska has  said,  we  waste  about  18  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  it  a  year — there  would 
have  to  be  a  road  in  the  forest  to  harvest 
that  mature  timber  before  it  starts  to 
rot  or  become  diseased,  or  present  a  fire 
hazard. 

The  bill  fails  to  take  care  of  that  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  if  you  check  to  find  how 
much  money  we  spend  In  trying  to  keep 
an  Inventory  of  old  growth  timber,  you 
will  find  that  we  lose  more  by  several 
times  than  we  actually  receive  tlirough 
sale.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  this  point. 

An  earmarked  fund  is  proposed,  and 
I  will  tell  you  the  danger  that  is  involved 
in  that.  We  established  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  which  was 
designed  to  beef  up  the  purchase  and 
acqtiisition  of  land  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. What  happened?  As  soon  as  we  set 


up  the  earmarked  fund  for  expenditures, 
we  found  that  appropriations  by  the 
Congress  are  limited  to  that  fund.  They 
say,  in  effect,  "You  are  going  to  get  all 
your  money  out  of  that  fund."  Then  the 
Budget  Bureau  comes  along  and  says, 
"You  are  going  to  get  only  half  the 
money  you  are  supposed  to  have  in  that 
fimd." 

Setting  up  this  fund  creates  an  illu- 
sory benefit.  It  just  will  not  occur. 

This  bill  ignores  fundamental  eco- 
nomic matters,  such  as  bidding,  pricing, 
selling  methods,  and  things  such  as  the 
participation  by  counties.  States,  and 
localities,  royalties  and  rents  on  the  one 
hand  and  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  or 
revenue  sharing  on  the  other. 

We  have  no  facets  in  this  bill  which 
^11  us  whether  or  not  the  land  should  be 
purchased  and,  if  so,  imder  what  condi- 
tions, how  it  should  be  disposed  of  and, 
if  so,  under  what  conditions.  There  are 
so  many  questions  which  are  unanswered 
by  this  bill.  Should  we  strive  for  a  re- 
gional relocation  of  the  timber  industry 
with  this  device?  Should  we  use  Govern- 
ment lands  through  proprietary  powers 
and  enforce  pollution  standards  on  tim- 
ber companies,  even  if  the  degradation 
comes  over  outside  on  public  lands?  Are 
we  going  to  create  a  timber  industry 
consisting  of  small  operators,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  someone  this  afternoon? 
Should  we  use  the  control  over  the  mar- 
kets to  extract  monopoly  profits? 

If  the  receipts  under  this  bill  are  to 
be  wholly  or  partly  placed  Into  a  fimd 
for  expenditure  on  timber  programs, 
then  we  have  to  have  some  economic 
guidelines  which  are  not  provided  by 
this  bill,  such  as  maximization  of  net 
return  to  the  Treasury,  so  ^e  can  first 
assure  that  the  funds  are  expended  for 
the  best  opportunities  for  growing  tim- 
ber; and  even  more  importantly,  some 
ways  to  make  sure  that  these  funds 
which  become  available  are  not  consid- 
ered to  be  properly  spent  only  if  they 
are  expended  on  timber  production. 

We  need  a  good,  thorough  legislative 
package  for  maximum  public  benefit  in 
management  of  our  forest  values.  This 
bill  does  not  meet  the  criteria. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  hawy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa  in  his 
remarks  on  the  rule  that  is  now  before 
this  body.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
one  of  the  able  and  one  of  the  effective 
members  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  and  when  he  referred  to  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  as 
It  pertains  to  this  subject  he  referred 
to  one  of  its  studies  and  that  is  timber 
study  which  has  been  made.  However, 
the  report  of  the  commission  is  not  yet 
ready  and  will  not  be  released  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Congress  imtil  Jime  30  of  this  year, 
at  which  time  we  will  have  the  benefits 
of  that  study. 

My  colleague  made  a  statement  that 
this  legislation  was  likely  to  be  defeated. 
Would  my  colleague  go  a  little  fiu-ther 
and  state  that  if  the  bill  does  come  to 
debate  and  it  is  defeated,  such  action 
may  make  it  a  little  more  difficult  for 
the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Land 
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Law  Review  Commission  In  this  matter 
to  be  brought  successfully  l)efore  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  agree  completely  with  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  my  comments  I  pointed  out  the 
failure  of  this  bill  would  prejudice  con- 
sideration of  appropriate  and  proper 
If  ».'i5lation  when  it  should  come  before  us. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  "Mr. 

ASPINAU.>. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mo- 
tives behind  the  introduction  and  the 
furtliersmce  of  this  bill  are  in  my  opinion 
correct.  What  is  wrong  is  to  be  found 
within  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
Itself.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  am 
critical  of  the  committee  handling  the 
legislation.  I  believe  that  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  is  untimely  as  of 
this  time. 

What  we  have  at  the  present  time  Is  an 
unnecessary  controversy  between  the  so- 
called  preservationists  and  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  wise  use  of  oiir  natural  re- 
source values,  including  timber.  This 
should  not  be  a  major  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  liquidation  such  as  this  If  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  In  my  opinion, 
if  this  bill  is  not  considered  at  this  time, 
and  it  has  to  wait  its  turn  for  recom- 
mendation by  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission,  we  will  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  reviewing  this  contro- 
versy, which  Is  always  a  difficult  one  for 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  who  seldom 
opposes  a  rule,  but  in  this  particular 
Instance  I  shall  have  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ScHruEi)^ 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
the  rule  on  this  bill,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  bona  fides  and  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  are  proponents  of  the  bill. 

I  think  on  its  face  It  Is  a  bad  conserva- 
tion measure,  an  Ul-concelved  conserva- 
tion measure.  I  am  concerned  that  we 
have  not  heard  from  the  President's 
EnvironmenUl  Quality  Council  on  this 
bill,  which  has  obvious  environmental 
considerations,  and  I  am  concerned  we 
have  not  heard  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  on  tlUs 
bill,  as  I  understand  the  law  mandates. 

I  am  especially  wondrous  as  to  why 
Che  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Mr.  Romney.  has  not  given 
us  his  point  of  view  on  this  bill,  because 
the  justification  for  this  has  been,  to  a 
considerable  measure.  Its  housing  Im- 
plications, the  fact  that  more  lumber 
must  be  made  available  to  fill  our  grow- 
ing needs  for  housing  for  an  expanding 
population  with  more  disposable  net  in- 
come available  for  shelter  than  we  have 
ever  had  In  the  past,  and  more  urgent 
desire  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
homes  than  we  have  ever  known  In  tlie 
past. 

I  would  like  to  speak  specifically  on 
the  housing  implications  of  this  bill, 
since  there  are  many  others  In  this 
Chamber  who  know  far  more  than  I  do 
about  conservation.  I  can  say  from  ex- 
perience that  this  proposed  law  Is  not 


only  a  poor  conservation  measure,  but  it 
is  also  a  poor  housing  measure 

In  the  half  century  since  1920.  we  have 
doubled  our  population  and  quintupled 
our  gross  national  product,  and  we  have 
built  more  than  50  million  homes  to  meet 
the  great  ex&anding  needs  for  slielter  In 
this  country,  greater  than  anything  this 
globe  has  ever  known.  Yet  In  that  period 
of  time  the  annual  production  of  forest 
products — lumber  and  other  forest  prod- 
ucts— ha.-,  remained  .substantially  .stable 
and  level 

Why? 

The  xca.soM  ls  obvious.  It  is  that  we 
have  developed  alternatives  to  lumber, 
many  of  them  more  durable  and  many 
of  them  less  exiiensive.  and  many  of 
them  more  amenable  to  the  mass  pro- 
duction, automated  processes  about 
which  we  have  heard  so  very  much  from 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  new  housing 
program  called  Project  Breakthrough 
that  Is  designed  to  apply  mass  produc- 
tion, factory.  Industrial  methods  to  the 
production  of  housing.  If  we  are  really 
serious  about  making  more  housing 
available  faster  and  more  cheaply,  then 
we  will  do  somethhig  about  encouraging 
the  production  of  lumber  substitutes.  We 
will  do  something  about  the  develop- 
ment of  better  means  to  produce  plastic 
and  aluminum  sidings  which  are  already 
In  use 

We  will  tr>-  to  develop  better  means  of 
producing  metal  roofing,  metal  studs,  and 
metal  joists,  which  are  already  in  use  ex- 
perimentally. 

We  will  do  something  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  lumber  from  res- 
ins and  acrylic  foams,  and  do  something 
to  encourage  the  use  of  precast  concrete 
forms  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  gentleman  i>peaks 
alraut  substitutes  for  floor  joists,  riprap, 
steel  joists,  and  so  forth,  and  steel  and 
aluminum  to  replace  lumber.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
the  fact,  from  per.sonal  knowledge  In  this 
field,  that  the  substitutes  he  speaks  about 
are  considerably  higher  in  price  than 
lumber.  The  cost  of  construction  today 
Is  so  high,  with  money  and  so  forth — and 
many  other  factors — that  house  con- 
struction is  going  down. 

I  would  negate  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment in  this  area. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  My  colleague  is  correct 
that  some  of  these  elements  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  lumber,  but.  for  one 
thing,  they  make  possible  far  swifter  con- 
struction. The  savings  in  taxes  during 
construction,  the  .savings  in  interest  dur- 
ing construction,  the  savings  in  security 
protection  and  weather  damage  during 
construction  are  far  more  than  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  somewhat  extra  cost  of  the 
lumber  substitute. 

Second,  may  I  suggest  to  my  colleague 
that  when  the  time  comes  when  we  are 
really  in  mass  production  of  these  lum- 
ber substitutes  and  have  developed  them 
to  the  point  where  they  are  applicable  to 
producing  moderate  income  housing  by 
the    millions    annually — and    we    need 


production  of  2  million  units  annually — 
then  at  that  time  It  is  quite  obvious  to 
me  the  application  of  mass  production 
techniques  to  these  lumber  substitutes 
will  bring  down  the  price  below  the  price 
of  lumber. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
tMr.  Dellcnback'. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  here  facing  a  bill  of  major  impor- 
tance to  this  Congress  and  to  this  Nation. 
It  Is  the  sort  of  bill  which  has  so  very 
much  at  stake  that  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine Its  fate  In  the  few  minutes  which 
are  available  to  this  House  In  debating 
the  rule  would  be  to  shortchange  the 
Nation. 

We  have  here  heard  .several  people  rise 
and  raLse  what  I  am  sure  each  of  them 
personally  believes  to  be  an  objection 
to  this  measure.  But  what  we  are  facine 
is  a  series  of  statements,  alleging  things 
about  this  measure  which  the  makers 
feel  earnestly  but  which,  if  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  Item  by  Item. 
I  am  certain  can  be  answered  and  will  be 
answered. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  be- 
fore there  Is  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
these  charges,  to  deal  with  these  allega- 
tions item  by  item,  the  bill  be  killed  by 
virtue  of  killing  the  rule.  I  would  urge 
this  body  today  not  to  take  that  sort  of 
shortsighted  action. 

We  are  here  facing  a  situation  that 
does  not  deal  with  one  section  of  the 
country.  I  come  from  an  area  that  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
raw  material  of  the  forest.  If  it  were 
just  those  of  us  who  come  from  the  areas 
where  the  timber  Is  grown,  which  is  In- 
volved so  deeply  in  this  bill,  who  care 
about  Its  passage  or  who  should  care 
about  its  passage,  then  any  count  of 
noses  or  count  of  those  who  are  from 
other  areas  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
us  who  are  from  the  producing  areas 
would  inexorably  say  we  would  lose. 

But  anybody  who  will  look  at  this  bill 
and  look  at  its  history  and  what  it  truly 
proposes  to  do  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  Is  much  more  involved 
here  than  tlie  interests  of  timber-pro- 
ducing areas.  We  are  here  not  only  con- 
cerned about  the  timber-producing 
areas  and  what  Is  important  to  those 
areas,  but  we  are  also  concerned  about 
the  areas  which  have  in  the  past  had 
vast  stands  of  timber,  areas  like  so  many 
parts  of  the  Middle  West  where  we  are 
dealing  with  great  forests  which  are  no 
longer  great  forests  l)ecause  of  past  cut- 
ting practices,  but  which  badly  need  help 
to  return  once  again  to  their  position  of 
producing  areas.  Some  of  the  southlands 
are  in  the  same  condition  and  some  of 
the  foresU  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bid 
fair  to  t>e  in  this  condition,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  some  of  the  forests  of  California 
There  are  a  host  of  acres  In  this  coun- 
try which  have  the  potential  to  be  once 
ais'ain  great  producing  lands  and  which 
need  this  bill. 

But  there  Is  a  third  group,  and  here 
is  where  so  many  people  in  this  House 
were  deeply  concerned  about  this  a  year 
ago  and  now  suddenly,  with  the  crisis 
past,  they  forget  that  a  year  ago  they 
were  concerned  about  it.  At  that  time 
prices  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  for- 
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ests  were  suddenly  beginning  to  climb 
because  of  supply  and  demand.  With  a 
steady  fixed  supply  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood so  necessary  to  meet  construction 
needs  we  were  finding  the  demand  was 
suddenly  cutting  across  the  supply  curve, 
and  In  the  free  economy  with  which  we 
deal  prices  were  taking  off.  rising 
rapidly.  Then  suddenly  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  come  from  the  urban 
areas  and  who  live  in  areas  which  see  a 
great  need  for  housing  in  this  country 
and  see  that  the  housing  production  in 
this  country  today  is  at  but  a  fraction — 
less  than  50  percent — of  the  goal  that 
was  set  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968,  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact  that  unless  some- 
thing like  what  this  bill  proposes  was  to 
be  done,  we  would  find  ourselves  unable 
to  meet  the  housing  goals  established  In 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  time  to  talk 
about  all  of  the  Individual  charges  in 
these  few  minutes  that  are  made  avail- 
able under  the  debate  on  the  rule. 

There  has  been  a  reference  to  what 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Mr.  Romney.  has  said  on  this 
particular  matter.  He  favors  It. 

There  have  been  five  committees  of 
this  Congress  who  have  held  hearings  on 
this  particular  measure.  This  began  al- 
most 2  years  ago.  We  need  to  bring  out 
in  debate  what  those  hearings  demon- 
strated about  the  need  for  this  bill. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  this:  It  Is  im- 
portant that  this  rule  pass. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

HUNGATE). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  Impact  of  the  timber  bill  (H.R.  12025) 
would  tend  to  be  heaviest  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  where  the  timber  industry 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  local  economy, 
I  find  It  significant  that  the  news  media 
in  the  Northwest  are  asking  some  basic 
questions  about  the  bill. 

'Timber  Act  Not  OK  Yet '  is  how  the 
Oregonian,  a  newspaper  long  noted  for 
Its  sympathetic  coverage  of  timber  in- 
dustry news,  headlined  Its  lead  editorial 
on  February  15,  1970.  The  editors  ob- 
serve that  H.R.  12025  would  create  a  ba- 
sic discrimination  among  forest  uses  to 
favor  logging.  In  direct  contradiction  of 
the  multiple-use  principle.  The  editors 
see  through  the  industry's  specious  claim 
that  the  bill  is  compatible  with  multiple 
use.  The  Oregonian  says: 

CertAlnly,  Intensified  management  of  the 
national  foreeta  Is  a  national  need.  But  so 
are  the  other  varied  usee  of  the  national 
forests.  The  least  that  could  be  done  would 
be  to  give  the  Forest  Service  authority  to 
use  earmarked  funds  for  multiple  purposes, 
not  solely  for  timber  cutting. 

Not  only  this  newspaper,  but  many 
newspapers  throughout  the  country, 
£uch  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
have  expressed  similar  opposition  to  this 
bUl. 

Frankly.  I  see  more  basic  fallacies  in 
the  legislation  than  the  Oregonian  does; 
I  nonetheless  agree  with  the  editors  that 
the  bill's  intent  Is  good,  but  its  basic  ap- 
proach is  all  wrong.  H.R.  12025  should 
be  returned  to  committee  for  a  thorough 
revision. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
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TiMBca  Act  Not  OK  Ybt 

The  Nixon  Administration  missed  the  boat 
In  falling  to  make  its  weight  felt  from  the 
beginning  in  the  drafting  or  rewriting  In 
committee  of  what  started  out  as  the  In- 
dustry-promoted National  Forest  Timber 
Supply  Act  of  1969  and  has  been  renamed 
the  National  Forest  Timber  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1969. 

The  Forest  Service  did  take  exception  to 
provisions  in  the  original  bill  and  conserva- 
tion groups  have  fought  that  and  the 
amended  bill.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for 
one.  did  not  and  probably  does  not  now  like 
the  dedication  of  66  per  cent  of  national  for- 
est earnings  from  timber  sales  to  a  special 
fund  for  intensified  timber  management,  a 
fund  which  would  continue  to  be  subject, 
however,  to  congressional  appropriation  with 
the  unexpended  surpluses  being  returned  to 
the  Treasury. 

There  remains  a  feeling  In  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice that  the  amended  bill  Is  "timber  ori- 
ented" and  that  it  may  not  help  in  getting 
money,  outside  the  dedicated  fund  for  tim- 
ber management,  for  recreation  projects  in 
the  national  forests.  But  the  Forest  Service 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M  Har- 
din have  announced  their  support  of  the 
amended  bill.  So  has  Secretary  of  Housing 
George  Romney.  The  Budget  Bureau  may 
have  been  overruled. 

Obviously.  President  Nixon  has  decided 
that  conservation  and  other  opposition  is 
outweighed  by  the  opportimity  provided  in 
the  bill  to  increase  annual  timber  produc- 
tion in  the  national  forests  from  13.4  billion 
board  feet  to  around  20  billion  board  feet. 
This  kind  of  management  will  be  necessary 
If  the  President's  goal  of  26  million  new  and 
rehabilitated  dwellings  by  1978  Is  to  be 
achieved. 

The  national  forests  contain  53  per  cent  of 
the  nations  standing  softwood  timber  but 
now  are  marketing  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  softwood  production. 

Regional  Forester  Charles  Connaughton  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Oregon  and 
Washington  national  forests  could  increase 
production  by  one-third  by  intensifying 
management.  Nationally,  the  Forest  Service 
gets  only  enough  money  from  Congress  to  re- 
forest 40  per  cent  of  the  land  logged.  It  could 
increase  production  immediately  by  thinning 
and  salvage  if  it  had  the  money.  Of  cotirse, 
the  Forest  Service  will  continue  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  congressional  appropriations  if 
the  management  bill  Is  adopted. 

Increases  in  timber  sales,  of  course,  will 
augment  the  25  percent  share  in  revenues 
which  go  to  Oregon  and  other  counties. 

The  bin,  H.R.  12025,  by  reference  in  three 
places,  purports  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Multiple  Use  Act  of  1960,  nor  does  it  amend 
the  Wilderness  Act  or  the  National  Scenic 
Trails  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  acts.  But 
neither  does  It  propose  any  new  revenues  for 
such  purposes.  Earmarked  funds  could  not, 
for  example,  be  used  for  campgrounds  or 
other  recreational  purposes. 

The  legislation,  if  it  survives  In  the  House 
without  amendment,  may  be  altered  in  the 
Senate  or  in  conference  committee.  Cer- 
tainly, Intensified  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests  \B  a  national  need.  But  so  are 
the  other  varied  uses  of  the  national  forests. 
The  least  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  give 
the  Forest  Service  authority  to  use  earmarked 
funds  for  multiple  purposes,  not  solely  tor 
timber  cutting. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN)  . 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  fimdamental  axioms  that  the  ecol- 
ogists  are  trying  to  drive  home  to  us  has 
to  do  with  that  old  saw  about  haste  mak- 
ing waste."  Many  of  the  environmental 
problems  we  face  have  been  created  be- 


cause we  have  ignored  that  maxim.  We 
have  acted  hastUy  and  wastefully,  and 
the  consequences  are  all  around  us.  The 
ecologists  are  trying  to  msike  us  under- 
stand that  we  must  break  the  habit  of 
simply  barging  ahead,  heedless  of  the 
long-term  consequences,  where  the  earth 
and  its  resources  are  concerned. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  an  open  mind  about 
this  bill,  studying  It  with  deep  concern 
both  for  the  protection  of  our  natural 
resources  and  for  the  meeting  of  our  hu- 
man needs.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
balance  of  the  argtiment  at  this  time 
is  against  enacting  It  into  law,  at  least 
pending  the  report  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Housing,  which  was  ap- 
pointed specifically  to  gather  informa- 
tion about  this  problem.  I  am,  therefore, 
opposed  to  granting  the  rule  because  to 
consider  this  proposed  legislation  now 
would  be  at  best  premature  and  precipi- 
tate and  at  worst  irresponsible  and  dan- 
gerous. Haste  in  this  case  could  make  for 
irreparable  waste. 

The  President's  task  force  will  report 
its  findings  soon,  and  then  we  will  have 
additional  facts  to  help  us  determine  the 
future  timber  needs  of  the  country  for 
housing  and  other  valid  purposes.  The 
presumptions  in  tUis  kind  of  situation 
must  be  against  anything  that  might  en- 
danger the  multiple  purposes  and  uses 
of  our  forests  and  other  resources;  but 
fair-minded  men  will  be  willing  to  study 
the  task  force  report  as  part  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  to  base  their  final  judg- 
ment on  this  legislation.  But  why  we 
should  be  asked  to  vote  for  this  bill  to- 
day Is  a  mystery  to  me. 

The  bill  should  not  have  been  brought 
up  today,  and  If  the  rule  Is  granted,  I  for 
one.  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, will  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  it  is  defeated. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 

1  Mr.  Wyatt). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man desires,  I  will  yield  the  gentleman 

2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKEK.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
point  out  to  you  that  what  my  beloved 
former  cliairman,  Wayne  Aspinall.  and 
my  very  much  respected  colleague,  John 
Kyl,  have  said  here,  particularly  the 
points  that  John  Kyl  raised,  point  up 
the  absolute  necessity  of  granting  this 
rule  so  that  we  can  get  into  the  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  and  discuss  the 
various  points  in  order  to  see  after  some 
meaningful  debate  just  exactly  what  is 
contained  in  the  bill  and  come  to  our 
own  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  bill 
accomplishes  its  stated  purposes  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  refer  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  who  said  he  wanted 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  has 
given  that,  another  reason  for  adopting 
the  rule  so  we  can  discuss  the  matter  on 
Its  merits  and  find  out  exactly  what  Mr 
Romney  has  said  about  the  desperate 
need  for  this  bill.  He  also  indicated  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  In  softwood 
for  home  construction  during  tiie  past 
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several   years    The  facte,  actually,  are 
otherwise  and  wlU  be  brought  out  duiing 

the  debate.  ^^      ^  . 

In  fact,  we  have  had  a  23-percent  m- 
crease  In  the  use  of  softwood  In  con- 
strucUon  In  just  the  past  18  years.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  also  says  we 
need  time  to  develop  substitutes.  I  wouia 
like  to  inquire  how  much  time  we  need 
during  which  to  develop  substitutes.  Do 
we  wait  until  we  stop  home  construction 
before  we  commence  planning? 

Mr  Speaker,  in  1968  we  pledged  to 
build  2  6  mUllon  xxnits  of  housing  per 
year  for  a  period  of  10  years.  We  are  now 
building  houses  in  this  country  at  the 
rate  of  approxunately  11  million  per 
year.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  commit- 
ments, if  we  are  to  meet  our  housing 
pledges,  we  will  very  shorUy  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  building  houses  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  3  million,  perhaps  as 
high  as  3.5  million  per  year.  When  you 
add  the  enormous  demands  on  the  sup- 
ply of  wood  that  will  be  created  in  this 
housing  market,  we  certainly  need  a  bill 
of  this  type  and  we  certainly  should  have 
the  rule  so  we  can  discuss  the  matter  on 
its  merits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In  my  hand  an 
editorial  from  the  Times  Standard  of 
California  entiUed  "No  Lesson  Prom 
Tillamook?"  As  you  will  recall  there  was 
the  incredibly  vast  TUlamook  bum  in 
northwestern  Oregon  in  1933.  That  area 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district. 
Mr.*Speaker.  I  shall  read  into  the 
RicoaD  at  this  point  Tery  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  that  editorial: 

The  bill  alM>  dMlgnated  tbAt  li  would  apply 
only  to  tboae  areas  of  national  foresti  already 
designated  aa  commercial  timber  lands,  and 
would  not  alter  those  designated  for  wilder- 
ness areas,  parks  or  otbsr  restricted- use  areas. 
The  conservationists  countered  with  as- 
sertions that  Increased  timber  production 
would  mean  the  bulldlnc  of  mare  access 
roads.  True.  ThU  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  Intent, 
In  order  to  speed  lumber  production  to  ease 
the  critical  housing  shortage  throughout  the 
United  SUtea  .  .  .  and  for  another  good 
reason. 

What  the  conservationists  did  not  mention 
U  that  the  incrcdlblj  rast  TUlamook  Burn  In 
northwestern  Oregon  In  1933  was  the  greatest 
natural  dlaaster  through  fire  In  American 
history.  Damage  caused  In  this  blaze  which 
destroyed  billions  of  feet  of  prime  virgin  Um- 
ber, made  the  dollar  cost  of  the  Chicago  fire 
look  Uke  peanuts.  The  reaaon  why  !t  burned 
over  so  many  mUes  and  so  many  days  is 
that — there  were  no  forest  roads  to  enable 
fire-flghtlng  equipment  to  get  In. 

The  bill  came  as  no  surprise  to  anyone.  It 
was  the  result  of  extensive  Cowgreaslonal 
hearings  last  year  In  which  It  was  determined 
that  restriction  of  federal  timber  producUon 
was  a  direct  cause  of  the  serlOTis  lumber  and 
plywood  shortages  and  the  subsequent  Infla- 
tionary rise  In  prleee 

The  national  foreete  contain  more  than 
half  of  the  country's  saw  timber;  In  Cali- 
fornia they  hold  nearly  80  per  cent,  yet  they 
produce  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  annual 
yield  Commercial  operators  on  private  lands 
would  go  dead  broke  at  that  rate. 

So  the  conservationists  fear  roAds  We  re- 
mind them  at  TUlamook. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  emotional  character  of  the  opposition 
to  this  bill.  Wild  and  wholly  false  charges 
have  been  made  about  the  purpose*  and 
effects  of  this  proposed  bill.  These  have 
served  to  Inflame  opinion  among  many 


dedicated  and  responsible  conservation- 
ists. 

On  a  matter  this  Important  to  the  pres- 
ent and  to  future  generations,  we  must 
let  reason,  not  emotion,  rule.  The  loud 
and  shrill  voices  must  not  be  allowed  to 
prevail  over  facts  and  carefully  reasoned 

logic. 

ArpaoFsiATioNa  pnocrsa 

My  time  will  only  permit  me  to  cover 
two  points  which  I  consider  very  impor- 
tant, and  others  among  my  colleagues 
will  cover  the  balance  of  the  spectrum. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  year.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  Affairs.  The  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are 
both  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  sub- 
committee. Although  I  had  understood 
the  appropriations  process  in  a  general 
way.  I  was  simply  appalled  to  observe  in 
deUil  how  the  dollars  we  In  Congress  al- 
located to  the  management  of  our  renew- 
able natural  resources  had  to  compete 
with  dollars  we  appropriated  for  all  other 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Government,  so 
many  of  them  being  totally  improductlve. 

There  has  been  no  real  differentia- 
tion between  programs  like  our  forest 
programs  which  retiuTi  to  the  Govern- 
ment .several  times  the  amount  we  allo- 
cate to  them,  and  programs  on  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Private  timber  corporations  have 
awakened  to  the  renewable  nature  of 
their  great  timber  assets.  They  are  grow- 
ing timber  as  a  crop.  They  are  fully  re- 
foresting their  high  growth  lands.  The 
days  of  the  private  operator  who  In  days 
long  past,  cut  and  run.  are  gone.  Private 
corporations  are  managed  for  a  profit, 
and  the  way  to  inmre  a  profit  is  to  guar- 
antee sustained  yldd  on  their  high 
growth  land  perpetually.  The  PWeral 
Government  should  come  Into  the  20th 
century  in  its  forest  management  prac- 
tices, and  this  act  will  make  this  pos- 
sible. Under  our  present  system,  the  very 
most  conservative  forest  management 
practices  must  l>e  followed  because  of 
the  fact  that  future  funding  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  present  appropriations  process. 
Growing  Umber  la  a  business,  and  It 
should  be  handled  as  a  business. 

Nvw  roaasT  MAWMisnNT  puaroaa 

My  second  point:  As  we  enter  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's.  It  Is  evident  that  a  new 
purpose  for  the  management  of  our  Fed- 
eral forests  must  be  given  consideration. 
To  those  of  you  who  were  aware  of  the 
lumber  and  plywood  price  crisis  less  than 
1  year  ago.  I  suggest  that  you  not  be 
lulled  into  complacency  by  the  fact  that 
prices  have  since  eased  considerably.  You 
no  doubt  have  noticed  another  parallel 
occurrence.  Housing  starts  have  dropped 
dramatically. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  come  close 
to  meeting  our  housing  commitments 
made  in  1968  of  2.6  million  units  per  year 
for  10  years,  the  day  is  lurking  around 
the  corner  when  the  push  for  housing 
will  even  exceed  2.6  million  units  to  make 
up  for  our  failures  in  the  past  2  years. 
Then  the  boom  a-lU  really  be  on.  The 
demand  for  Umber  and  timber  producte 
will  make  last  spring's  price  upheaval 


look  like  a  gradual  market  adjustment 
Those  who  argue  that  the  return  to  nor- 
malcy of  lumber  and  plywood  prices, 
those  who  argue  that  wood  subsUtutes 
wUl  do  the  Job.  had  better  be  prepared 
to  explain  what  happened  when  this 
housing  boocn  starts. 

The  black  teenager  in  the  ghettos  owns 
Just  as  big  a  share  of  our  Federal  timber 
as  the  wealthiest  backpacker.  The  avail- 
ability of  vast  wilderness  areas  to  this 
teenager  alll  mean  UtUe  if  he  continues 
to  live  in  a  dirty  hovel,  and  we  fail  In 
our  national  commitment  to  provide 
decent  shelter  for  him.  With  the  guaran- 
tees in  this  bill,  he,  and  all  other  Ameri- 
cans can  have  both  decent  housing  and 
milUons  of  acres  of  wilderness  and  rec- 
reaUon  land. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  genUeman  from  California 

(Mr.  JOHNSOM). 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  rule  to 
bring  this  blU  before  this  body  for  fxiU 
discussion.  I  represent  an  area  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  has  10  full  national  forests 
and  parts  of  four  others  and  an  area 
where  the  Federal  Forest  Service  has 
under  Its  JurlsdlcUon  about  18  million 
acres  of  land. 

These  lands  are  very  high  producing 
lands  In  the  timbered  areas  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  At  the  present  Ume  we  cut 
about  4  billion  board  feet  of  Umber  from 
these  lands. 

When  the  new  admlnlstraUon  came 
into  oCQce  and  the  matter  of  the  hous- 
ing shorUge  and  the  high  cost  of  build- 
ing materials  was  before  us,  many  of  the 
Members  went  to  the  new  admlnlstra- 
Uon met  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
people,  the  Director  and  his  stair,  met 
with  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Hardin,  and  his  staff,  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  with  a  White  House 
task  force  that  was  set  up  by  President 
Nixon.  We  discussed  this  matter  very 
thoroughly.  When  we  came  back  and 
asked  in  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1970  for  addiUonl  ftmds  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  do  a  proper  Job  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  timberiands  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes. 

The  Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recognized  this  need  and  granted 
some  addiUonal  funds.  Those  funds  were 
well  spent,  and  the  results  will  speak  for 
themselves. 

Now.  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
do  nothing  to  denude  the  forests  on  our 
Umbered  areas.  Primarily  nearly  aU  of 
the  forests  in  my  district  are  second- 
growth  or  third-growth  timber,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  have  a  great  recrea- 
Uonal  development  and  parUdpaUon  in 
the  forested  lands. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  Federal 
lands  that  are  given  addiUonal  consld- 
eraUon  that  are  held  by  the  military  In 
this  very  area  that  we  are  speaking 
about^-or  would  speak  about  If  the  rule 
were  to  be  granted,  and  we  had  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  bill,  and  they  are 
showing  outstanding  results.  We  have 
the  same  practices  being  carried  on  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  with 
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some  of  the  best  land  to  the  Nation,  as 
far  as  timber  production  is  concerned. 
There  is  nothtog  to  this  bill  that  would 
allow  for  the  cutttog  of  timber  to  wilder- 
ness areas.  There  is  nothtog  in  this  bill 
that  would  allow  for  any  timber  to  be 
harvested  in  our  national  parks.  A  lot 
of  this  is  misinformation,  and  I  think  a 
full  discussion  of  the  bill  before  this  body 
would  be  very  beneficial  for  all  of  us. 

I  realize  that  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  has  made  a  very  thor- 
ough study,  and  so  has  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  In  setting  up  a  task 
force,  but  stoce  that  time  the  admtois- 
traUon.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  are  supporting  the  bill 
that  Is  proposed  to  be  taken  up  if  the 
rule  is  granted.  I  do  hope  that  this  body 
will  adopt  this  rule  and  allow  us  to  have 
a  full  discussion  on  this  matter. 

I  do  believe  that  there  Is  more  betog 
taken  out  of  the  forests  today  than  ever 
to  the  history  of  the  forests  for  many 
reasons.  Much  of  the  material  that  is 
taken  used  to  be  left  in  the  forests,  but 
today  we  take  it  to.  So  I  think  that  all  of 
the  thtogs  that  will  be  provided  for  to  the 
bill  in  the  way  of  totensified  manage- 
ment will  be  under  the  control  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Forest  Service,  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  experienced  hands. 

We  have  some  of  the  best  professional 
foresters  working  to  the  Federal  Service 
that  I  know  of.  I  know  of  no  supervisor 
in  my  area,  nor  the  Regional  Forester, 
nor  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  who 
have  any  objection  to  this  bill  being 
brought  to  this  body,  and  If  passed  by 
this  body  they  could  administer  It  to  a 
very  fine  manner  for  the  betterment  of 
all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

You  know.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sat  here  and 
listened  to  all  the  arguments  about  this 
being  a  terrible  bill — a  horrible  bill — and 
that  It  Is  not  a  good  bill,  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  wrong  with  it,  but  I  have 
not  heard  one  stogie  thing  pototed  out 
about  this  bill  that  would  hold  water 
except  the  gentieman  a  while  ago  who 
said  he  did  not  want  wood  for  competi- 
tion for  synthetics.  That  Is  the  only  argu- 
ment I  have  heard  that  would  hold  any 
water. 

Now  I  have  been  curious  enough  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  rule  granted  so 
that  some  of  these  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill  would  give  some  solid 
reason  why. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  his  contribution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  genUeman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self my  remaintog  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  error  made  a  few  momrats 
ago  by  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
in  his  remarics  to  which  he  stated  that 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Romney,  was  not  to  favor  of  this 
legislation. 

If  the  gentleman  will  oonsult  the  tes- 


timony given  by  Secretary  Romney  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banktog  and  Cur- 
rency this  week,  the  Secretary  stated 
that  he  wholeheartedly  and  completely 
and  unreservedly  supported  this  legis- 
lation and  that  it  was  vitally  needed  if 
we  were  to  take  care  of  the  housing  de- 
mands in  future  years. 

I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  consult 
and  look  up  Mr.  Romney's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banktog  and  Cur- 
rency, which  is  completely  opposite  to 
the  statement  he  made  to  the  well  of 
the  House  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  cou- 
ple of  words  in  conclusion  and  then  I 
expect  to  move  the  previous  question. 

Without  getttog  Into  the  merits,  let 
me  simply  say  to  my  friends.  I  think  in 
all  fairness  this  bill  should  be  permitted 
to  be  discussed  by  the  committee  having 
Jurisdiction.  I  think  the  thoughts  and  the 
expressions  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Belcher)  could  be  well  taken. 
The  facts  are  known,  and  the  opposition 
so  far  today  has  not  presented  one  sto- 
gie argument  against  the  bill  other  than 
to  say  that  It  is  a  bad  bill. 

Now  maybe  they  have  some  good  and 
Justifiable  arguments  to  make.  So  it 
would  seem  to  me  they  would  like  to  have 
the  right  to  make  them,  if  they  have 
such  arguments. 

Certainly  I  think  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  will  be  handltog  the 
bill,  should  have  the  right  at  least  to 
present  the  bill  on  its  merits,  and  then 
let  us  vote  It  up  or  down. 

My  only  plea,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  col- 
leagues Is  at  least  let  us  vote  for  Uie  rule 
and  permit  the  committee  to  make  Its 
case  and  then  Judge  the  bill  on  the  merits 
of  that  case. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  OLfiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  great  concern  over  the 
controversy  surroundtog  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  bill.  As  one  of  the  origtoal 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  I  have 
studied  and  restudied  the  language  of 
the  bill  and  I  conclude  that  there  are 
areas  which  remato  open  to  doubt  or 
which  could  possibly  be  misinterpreted. 
I  believe  that  the  bill  should  be  clarified 
to  remove  these  doubts  before  considera- 
tion by  the  House. 

The  blU  was  origtoaDy,  and  remains, 
timber  oriented,  assigning  timber  yield 
a  preferred,  privileged  position  over  other 
uses.  Conservation  toterests  were  to  be 
protected  by  directing  that  the  act  would 
be  administered  to  conformity  with  the 
Multiple  Use  Act  of  1960.  But  this  is  to 
itself  an  ambiquity  for  the  Multiple  Use 
Act  clearly  states  that  no  special  em- 
phasis shall  be  given  to  any  stogie  use 
whether  it  be  timber,  recreation,  wild- 
life, et  cetera. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  pass  a  Na- 
tional Forest  Timber  and  Conservation 
Act  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  toclude 
equal  emphasis  on  the  conservation 
end — or  are  we  going  to  have  to  draft  to 
the  future  a  National  Watershed  Supply 
Act,  a  NatlcMial  WUdlife  Supply  Act,  a 
National  Forage  8um>ly  Act,  and  a  Na- 
tional Recreation  Act? 


It  was  my  intention  to  offer  specific 
amendments  to  this  bill  which  I  believed 
would  prescribe  that  no  tocrease  to  tim- 
ber cutttog  woidd  be  allowed  beyond 
sustained  yield  limitations.  Another 
amendment  would  have  directed  that  25 
percent  of  the  gross  returns  from  timber 
sales  rather  than  the  net,  be  assigned 
to  local  county  roads  and  schools.  How- 
ever, it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
these  amendments  would  have  been  un- 
acceptable to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  a  bill  which  will 
provide  reforestation  of  denuded  areas 
in  our  national  forests.  But  even  here 
tills  bill  falls  short.  Reforestation  is  lim- 
ited to  only  "better-site"  lands  which 
are  commercially  profitable.  It  does  not 
provide  for  reforestation  of  devastated 
areas  where  tree  planting  might  be  nec- 
essary to  improve  watershed,  wildlife 
protection  or  recreational  values. 

Another  failure  of  this  particular  bill 
is  that  there  is  no  specific  guarantee  to 
exclude  roads  and  logging  operations 
from  de  facto  wilderness  areas  presently 
unprotected. 

For  these  reasons  then,  the  present 
bill  should  be  recommitted  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  at  least  until  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  re- 
port is  presented  to  the  Congress  to  June 
of  this  year,  and  a  consensus  of  opinion 
can  be  reached  to  resolve  the  broader 
issues  surroundtog  this  bill. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  agriculture  bill  because  it  is  concerned 
with  growtog  a  crop  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  fimction  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  consider  and  act  upon  such  legis- 
lation. But  this  bill  is  not  only  concerned 
with  an  essential  crop,  but  with  an  even 
more  critical  matter,  adequate  housing 
for  our  citizens  whether  they  reside  to 
big  cities,  little  towns,  or  to  isolated  rural 
farmhouses. 

The  National  Forest  Timber  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  had  its  origins 
not  to  the  Agriculture  Committee — al- 
though trees  are  a  crop  which  can  be 
planted,  cultivated,  harvested,  and  re- 
planted like  any  other  crop — but  to  the 
Housing  Subcommittees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Banktog  and  Cur- 
rency Committees.  This  is  a  measure 
which  may  well  determine  whether  our 
great  country  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
aspirations  of  our  citizens  for  a  decent 
place  to  live.  It  is  a  bill,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  to  totroduce — with  cosponsors — 
which  may  well  determtoe  whether  you 
and  I,  our  neighbors  here  to  Washing- 
ton, or  our  friends  and  constituents  back 
home,  may  ever  realize  the  ultimate  am- 
bition of  every  husband  and  wife— de- 
cent housing,  to  which  they  can  rear 
their  children  with  pride  and  to  comfort. 
This  enlightened  legislation  will  enable 
all  of  the  people  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
the  forest  bounty  which  they  have  paid 
for.  which  they  own,  and  which  they 
need  to  have  converted  to  their  use  and 
enjoyment — the  timber  standing  and  to 
be  grown  forever  on  the  commercial  tim- 
ber lands  of  our  national  forests. 

Tlie  concept  of  this  bill  was  first  enun- 
ciated nearly  15  months  ago  to  the  other 
body  what  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  toterested  itself  to  the  capa- 
bility of  our  Nation  to  meet  its  riding 
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demand  for  timber  products.  It  emerged 
again.  4  months  later  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  when  anxieties  about  soaring 
prices  for  lumber  and  plywood — sorely 
needed  for  home  construction — demand- 
ed congressional  investigation.  Both 
bodies  were  properly  concerned  that  high 
prices  for  these  basic  building  mate- 
rials— lumber  and  plywood — were  deny- 
in:,'  our  people  the  opportunity  for 
shelter. 

Investigations  by  these  congressional 
committees  were  intensively  conducted 
into  the  practices  of  the  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Charges  were  leveled  by 
the  Nations  homebuilders  and  other 
wood  product  users.  All  of  the  charges 
were  forthrightly  answered  by  those  who 
convert  timber  to  useful  products.  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself — owner  of  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Nation's  existing  soft- 
wood sawtimber  inventorv- — was  a  prin- 
cipal factor  in  restraining  timber  supplies 
and  thus  forcing  price  rises  which  were 
blunting  housing  efforts.  The  Congress, 
on  tx>th  sides,  determined  to  do 
something  about  it.  This  bill  Is  the  fr\ilt 
of  those  earnest  labors.  It  pleads  for  im- 
mediate passage  in  the  interest  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America. 

This  bUl.  when  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  won  67  cosponsors; 
members  of  both  parties,  men  and  women 
from  rural  and  urban  communities, 
members  from  timber-producing  and 
end-product  consuming  States.  Thus  It  is 
truly  a  bill  in  the  total  public  interest. 
I  am  proud  to  be  Its  sponsor  and  to  have 
the  privilege  of  manag  ng  it  here  on  the 
floor. 

Let  me  quickly  review  the  attention  this 
measure  has  won.  It  Is  net  a  2t-hour  sen- 
sation. It  is  the  result  of  more  than  15 
months  of  painstaking  examination  of  its 
merits.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  five 
separate  congressional  hearings,  cover- 
ing 13  full  days.  .The  testimony  from 
more  than  200  expert  witnesses  has  been 
expressed  to  more  than  2.600  pages  of 
testimony.  Its  broad  Intent  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  special  White  House  task 
force  headed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  in  the  press,  radio, 
and  television  of  the  Nation.  The  time 
has  clearly  come  for  action  If  we  are  not 
only  to  build  the  houses  the  country 
needs  but  to  guarantee  that  futtore  gen- 
erations will  know  the  pleasures  not  only 
of  adequate  housing  but  the  multiple 
benefits  of  regenerated  timber  resources. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  say,  "We 
must  wait  until  the  White  House  task 
force  has  rendered  a  Judgment."  That 
Judgment  was  to  have  been  forthcoming 
6  months  ago.  Insofar  as  I  know,  none 
of  us  has  seen  It. 

I  have  seen,  however,  this  statement  by 
the  chairman  of  that  task  force.  The 
Honorable  Robert  Mayo,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  man  whose  pru- 
dence we  all  respect.  He  said  last  NoTcm- 
ber: 

Since  April,  attention  bu  been  devoted 
more  to  the  longer  range  problem,  witb  ttie 
major  objeettv*  «C  tauurlnf  that  the  avail- 
able supply  a<  ■uftwwul  ttabar  and  It*  pro- 
duct* would  not  lapoM  a  aeilom  eonstralnt 
oa  %bm  achltTaaMBt  «(  Um  MaMoa's 


needs.  We  also  have  been  concerned  with 
avoiding  a  repetition  of  the  sharp  swing  In 
prices  that  occurred  during  1988  and  1969. 
Price  gyrations  have  a  dlsturMngly  disrup- 
tive effect  not  only  on  the  housing  Industry, 
but  also  on  employment  and  earnings  In  the 
timber  Industry  .  .  . 

During  the  years  Immediately  ahead — what 
economists  call  the  short  run — the  demand,' 
supply  Imbalance  In  softwood  timber  Is  likely 
to  be  the  most  acute.  In  this  period,  say. 
Irom  1971  to  1975.  short  supplies  of  softwood 
timber  and  sutMtltutes  could  retard  housing 
construction  and  Increase  the  cost  of  satisfy- 
ing the  Nation's  housing  needs  unless  effec- 
tive pro^r.ims  are  developed  to  expand  timber 
availability.  That  Is  to  say  with  housing  con- 
struction expected  to  expand  rapidly  as  soon 
as  fiii.incl<il  conditions  ease,  it  is  necessary 
th.it  we  substantially  Increase  the  available 
supply  of  ,«cftwood  tlml>er.  Current  estimates 
IncMc.ite  that  softwood  requirements  may  in- 
crease by  as  much  as  6  t</8-blllion  t>o«rd  feet 
by  1973.  Against  the  current  level  of  output 
of  SO-mlllion  board  feet,  this  Is  clearly  a 
major  challenge  to  all  of  us — to  government 
and  to  business. 

And.  at  this  jtmcture,  Mr.  Mayo  came 
to  the  heart  of  the  current  proposed  leg- 
islation. He  said: 

Of  the  sources  of  supply  directly  controlled 
by  the  Federal  government,  the  national 
forests  offer  the  principal  po&slblllty  for  ex- 
pansion of  softwood  Umber. 

He  subsequently  said: 

National  policy  must  be  concerned  with 
improving  tx>tb  growth  and  utlllzaUon  of 
our  timber  resources. 

And  added: 

We  should  encourage  the  Forest  Service 
to  push  ahead  with  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  Increase  timber  yields  from  the 
national  forests  and  achieve  a  truly  signifi- 
cant Increase  In  timber  harvest  over  the  next 
decade. 

I  submit  to  this  body  that  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  H.R.  12025  is  to  achieve 
this  noble  purpose.  I  would  remind  this 
body,  as  well,  that  national  policy  with 
respect  to  national  resources  is  not  only 
a  prerogative  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  but  an  obligation.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  pass  this  bill  to  meet  the  present 
needs  of  all  of  our  people  and  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  future  needs  of  our  people 
will  be  met. 

This  bill,  carefully  conceived,  fully  de- 
bated in  committee,  and  subjected  to 
long  examination  and  alteration  to  over- 
come any  flaws,  meets  all  the  criteria  for 
passage. 

It  meets  a  current  public  need — hous- 
ing. 

It  guarantees  fulfillment  of  a  future 
public  need — Umber  resources. 

It  adheres  to  the  mandate  that  pub- 
lic dollars  should  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

It  Is  limited  In  its  scope  to  only  the 
national  forest  that  grows  commercial 
timber  and  does  not  restrict  the  right  of 
either  the  Forest  Service  or  the  Congress 
to  withdraw  lands  from  timber-growing 
wilderness  on  other  nontimber  uses. 

It  specifically  establishes  that  na- 
tional forest  timber  management  will  be 
subject  to  the  Multiple  Use-SusUlned 
Yield  Act  of  1960  which  directs  that  all 
uses  of  the  national  forests — recreation. 
watershed.  Umber,  grazing,  and  flsh  and 
wildlife— shaU  be  considered  In  ttelr 
management. 

I  might  add  that  it  waa  the  Agricul- 
ture  Committee,  the  advocata  of   \b0 


present  bill,  which  brought  the  MulUple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  10  years  ago  and  successfully 
sought  its  adopUon  as  a  fundamental  of 
naUonal  resource  policy. 

This  present  act,  the  NaUonal  Forest 
Timber  ConservaUon  and  Management 
Act,  provides  for  the  reinvestment  of 
Umber  sales  receipts  for  the  applicaUon 
of  certain  specified  timber  management 
and  producUon  pracUces  on  the  NaUonal 
Forest  commercial  timberlands.  At  the 
same  Ume,  it  rigorously  protects  the  op- 
tions of  the  administration,  the  Appro- 
prlaUons  Committees,  and  Uie  Congress 
as  to  the  worth  of  such  practices  in  the 
public  interest. 

H.R.  12025  is  a  worthy  bill.  It  deserves 
prompt  adopUon  by  this  disUngulshed 
House. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
applauded  a  postponement  of  House 
cunsidcraUon  of  HR.  12025,  the  National 
Forest  Timber  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act.  In  principal,  I  certainly  do 
not  oppose  legislation  of  tills  kind,  be- 
cause our  national  forests  are  going  to 
have  to  contribute  more  to  the  needs  of 
the  naUonal  forest  products  industry.  We 
have  been  operating  on  the  basis  of  a  100- 
year  grow  th  cycle  and  this  is  not  realisUc. 

But  there  is  not  any  immediate  ur- 
gency such  as  existed  when  the  bill  was 
first  introduced  and  which  caused  me  to 
cosponsor  It. 

In  other  words.  In  1968  and  early  1969, 
there  was  a  real  squeeze  in  the  availabil- 
ity of  logs  for  producUon  of  softwood 
and  plywood  due  to  log  exports  and 
heavy  snows  In  logging  areas.  Also,  there 
was  a  shortage  of  rallioad  boxcars  and 
all  in  all  a  sharp  Increase  in  prices  re- 
sulted. But,  of  course,  subsequently  these 
prices  collapsed  when  the  expected  hous- 
ing boom  did  not  materialize  due  to  high 
Interest  rates  and  the  decline  in  demand 
for  homebuildlng. 

I  am  not  suggesUng  that  the  day  will 
not  come — and  soon,  I  hope — when 
money  will  ease  and  the  demand  for  tim- 
ber for  housing  will  increase.  But,  what 
we  will  need  Is  good  legislation  that  is 
vital  to  the  economy  and  good  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  the  ecology. 

My  grave  fear  is  that  this  leglslaUon 
as  it  now  reads  may  not  be  In  the  public 
Interest  In  Uie  long  ran  stoce  It  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  setting  a  policy 
that  Federal  forests  lands  shall  be  man- 
aged solely  for  commercial  timber  pro- 
duction. I  say  this  as  a  consclenUous 
supporter  of  the  multiple-use  concept  of 
forest  management,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note,  too,  reacUon 
to  this  bill  from  some  of  the  newspapers 
of  wood-producing  areas,  such  as  Eugene 
and  Medford  in  Oregon,  and  Lewiston, 
Idaho.  The  theme  of  their  articles  has 
been  "What  this  country  needs  Is  a  good 
timber  supply  and  conservaUon  law."  and 
they  agree  that  H.R.  12025  as  reported  Is 
not  that  kind  of  a  law. 

Meanwhile,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission will  submit  its  recommendations 
to  Congress  and  to  President  Nixon  be- 
fore June  30,  which  will  cover  laws  and 
rules  and  regulations  on  naUonal  forests 
and  wildlife  refuges  and  ranges.  Agato. 
I  say.  I  support  the  concept  of  thla  bill, 
but  It  aeems  (o  me  wise  to  delajr  any  leg- 
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islation  such  as  this  until  after  we  have 
that  report,  so  I  favor  recommitel  tem- 
porarily of  this  legislation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  any  legislation 
should  assign  a  substantial  percentage  of 
funds  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  timber  for 
rccieatlon  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
in  addition  it  should  require  that  before 
this  act  could  be  implemented  in  any 
national  forest.  Uie  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  have  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  head  of  the 
agencies  exercising  administration  over 
wildlife  resources  of  Uie  particular  State 
involved.  This  consulUtion  would  at  least 
give  conser\aUon  InteresU  an  avenue 
through  which  to  present  their  views  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before  any 
action  is  begun. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  fellow  conservationist*  throughout 
the  country  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
NaUonal  Forest  Timber  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1969.  now  be- 
fore the  House. 

I  have  received  many  communications 
and  visits  from  dedicated  Individuals  and 
groups  expressing  strong  opposiUon. 
Some  of  them,  recognized  as  experte  in 
the  field,  consider  the  bill  to  be  Just 
the  opposite  of  good  conservaUon  prac- 
Uces, and  have  pointed  out  their  fear 
that  the  bill  could  work  great  damage  to 
our  forests  and  public  domains  and  set 
back  the  cause  of  construcUve  conserva- 
Uon and  protecUon  of  our  natural  re- 
sources for  many  years  to  come. 

It  Is  unquesUonable  that  certoin  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  interests  are  press- 
ing their  case  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
good  for  them  In  the  first  Instance,  and 
not  necessarily  what  is  good  for  our  na- 
tional forests  and  the  ImplementeUon  of 
enlightened  conservation  policies. 

In  some  conceivable  instances,  if  the 
green  light  is  given  to  private,  econwnlc 
Interests  to  move  Into  our  great  naUonal 
forests  and  Indiscriminately  cut  off  mas- 
sive acreage  without  proper  regard  for 
the  present  and  the  future  of  our  na- 
Uonal forests,  great  harm  can  be  done. 
Thus,  we  win  be  setting  back  sound  con- 
servation programs  stemming  from  years 
and  years  of  sustained  effort  to  Insure 
that  the  principles  of  sound  conservation 
shall  come  before  the  type  of  Inade- 
quately regulated  commercial  exploita- 
Uon  that  to  the  opinion  of  experts  In 
this  field  might  well  do  irreparable  dam- 
age to  basic  conservation  plans  and 
pracUces. 

For  example,  to  increase  the  allowable 
cut  by  commercial  Interests  for  profit 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  other  multi- 
ple use  values  would  be,  so  the  experts 
tell  us,  to  negate  and  deemphaslze  our 
total  conservation  programs  in  this  vital 
area. 

Many  of  us  are  disturbed  no  end  by 
the  Increase  in  the  annual  cutting  to 
naUonal  forests  at  the  rate  of  over  5  bil- 
lion feet  per  year  tmtll  it  will  reach  12 
billion  board  feet  per  year  to  the  next 
10  years.  This  Is  very  dlstuiblng. 

Moreover,  the  evidence  shows  that 
high  quaUty  timber  Is  being  grossly  over- 
cut,  and  that  practice  Is  betog  Justified 
by  growth  estimates  of  marginal  timber 
areas  to  high  elevation  on  imsultable 
OXVI sai— Part  4 
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soils,  and  by  curtailing  established  rota- 
tion periods. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  bill 
definitely  moves  toward  imprecedented 
overcuttlng  of  our  most  valuable  forests. 
If  Congress  permits  these  practices  to  go 
forward  unchecked  at  accelerated  rates, 
the  results,  from  a  national  standpoint, 
would  be  a  serious  depletion  of  our  for- 
est preserves,  and  would  cause  us  to  turn 
our  backs  m  these  days  of  crises,  tofla- 
tion,  and  upset  upon  fundamental  con- 
servaUon policies  that  should  and  must 
be  conttoued.  if  we  are  going  to  have  any 
hope  of  holding  the  Ime  against  those  to 
our  exploitative  society  casting  greedy 
eyes  at  our  most  precious,  national  re- 
source and  then  raldtog  them. 

Some  of  the  greatest  conservationists 
in  the  country  are  opposing  this  bill,  and 
as  one  long  dedicated  to  conservaUon 
principles,  I  do  not  propose  to  support 
any  bUl  which  moves  to  the  direction  of 
converting  the  Forest  Service  toto  an 
agency  for  promottog  private  exploita- 
tion, ignortog  proper  rehabilitation  of 
forest  lands,  and  unwisely  deplettog  our 
timber  supply. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  opposition 
could  reasonably  be  urged  to  forestry 
practices  that  may  entail  cutting  out  old 
growth,  decaying  timber,  or  thinning,  or 
weeding,  and  cutting  back  growth  over- 
age that  is  impedmg  the  overall  growth 
of  good  trees  to  the  forests. 

Reforestation  is  another  practice  that 
is  part  of  our  conservation  program  and 
must  be  encouraged,  and  these  practices 
are  very  important.  But  first  we  must 
make  sure  that  the  forests  themselves 
are  not  betog  stripped  needlessly  by  iras- 
slve.  nonselective  cutttog  of  all  growth 
for  commercial  purposes. 

No  one  objects  to  measures  that  are 
designed  to  cut  out  and  remove  dead  and 
dytog  trees  and  generally  clean  up  the 
forests,  and  hence  promote  more  favor- 
able conditions  for  better  growth.  That 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  conservation 
program,  as  Is  reforestation,  and  I  do 
not  believe  these  measures  have  been 
pressed  to  recent  years  to  the  extent  that 
they  shoidd  be,  and  more  attention  must 
be  given  to  these  techniques. 

There  are  also,  of  course,  the  problems 
of  protecting  wildlife,  developing  and 
controlltog  additional  supplies  of  water, 
and  where  possible,  building  access  pas- 
sage of  waterways  for  public  recreation 
and  enjoyment,  and  other  urgently 
needed  forest  conservation  and  manage- 
ment problems. 

I  am  to  complete  agreement  with  the 
need  for  conttouing  all  these  good  pro- 
grams and  implementing  them,  but  I 
cannot  tolerate  or  support  the  wholesale 
nonselective  cutting  down  and  ravag- 
ing of  our  wonderful  naUonal  forest 
growths  with  disregard  of  basic  conser- 
vation prtoclples  to  order  to  promote 
commercial  exploitation  of  forest  lands 
without  due  regard  to  the  public  toterest 
and  sound  conservation. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  I  am  un- 
able to  support  this  bUl  under  the  ciurrent 
circumstances  and  lurge  that  it  be  taken 
off  the  House  calendar  and  retui-ned  to 
the  cominittee.  Unless  drastic  amend- 
ment of  this  bill  Is  made,  it  should  be 
retained  to  the  committee  todefinltely. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jota 


many  of  my  colleagues  to  opposing  HM. 
12025,  the  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1969. 
I  urge  those  of  you  who  have  not  made 
up  your  minds  on  this  legislation  to  vote 
against  it.  Contrary  to  the  impression 
given  by  the  titie  of  this  blU.  It  will  not 
lead  to  better  conservation  of  our  valu- 
able national  forests.  It  will  not  lead  to 
better  management  of  our  national 
forests.  Rather,  this  bill  will  pressure 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  give  In  to  the 
Immediate  desires  of  the  lumber  Indus- 
try. It  will  make  It  harder  to  uphold  the 
longer  range  goals  stated  to  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustatoed  Yield  Act  of  1960  govern- 
ing the  use  of  our  national  forests,  out- 
door recreation,  range  land,  timber  use, 
watershed  protection,  and  protection  of 
fish  and  wildlife. 

The  basic  complatot  of  the  lumber  to- 
dustry  in  presstog  this  legislation  is  that 
they  do  not  have  enough  lumber.  Even 
if  this  were  true  today,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  answer  to  this  complatot  would 
be  to  raid  our  national  forests. 

We  have  learned  this  year  that  our 
environment  faces  a  challenge  from  the 
activities  of  man  that  it  may  well  be  im- 
able  to  withstand.  Public  and  private 
leaders  have  shown  us  the  costs  of  the 
neglect  of  our  fragile  toterconnected 
world.  The  abuse  of  ottr  atmosphere  with 
the  toternal  combustion  engtoe,  the 
spolltog  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  with  the 
wastes  of  our  communities,  the  todis- 
crlminate  use  of  chemicals  to  todustry 
and  agriculture  all  threaten  our  exist- 
ence. If  these  wamtogs  mean  anything, 
they  mean  that  we  can  no  longer  take 
for  granted  the  natural  world  that  we 
Inhabit.  We  must  carefully  consider  the 
effects  of  our  actions  on  our  world  If  we 
are  to  survive. 

In  the  year  1970  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  be  looking  at  oiu"  national 
forests  to  determine  whether  we  should 
reduce  rather  than  tocrease  the  amount 
of  commercial  activity  that  we  allow 
within  them.  We  have  already  learned  of 
the  omtoous  threat  to  some  of  our  na- 
tiwial  forests  from  air  poUution.  The 
Angeles  National  Forest  on  the  edge  cfl 
the  Los  Angdes  basto  has  thousands  of 
fir  trees  that  are  dying  as  a  result  of  the 
air  pollution  found  to  the  basto.  In  other 
forests,  such  as  the  Tonto  National 
Forest,  we  find  the  managers  spraying 
plant-killing  chemicals  on  brush  and 
trees  with  resulting  danger  to  both 
humans  and  animal  life.  If  anything,  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  be  asktog 
whether  we  need  national  green  belts 
close  to  our  metropolitan  areas  as  a  part 
of  a  national  growth  plan. 

In  those  countries  where  forests  do 
not  grow  to  sufficient  quantity  we  ftod 
both  the  governments  and  private  todus- 
try taking  steps  to  plant  new  forests.  The 
Dutch  have  recenUy  planted  a  large 
forest  to  part  of  their  reclaimed  land  for 
use  as  pulpwood.  Many  other  coimtries 
to  the  Middle  East  have  extensive  re- 
forestation projects  which  they  recog- 
nize as  necessary  for  a  balanced  environ- 
ment. If  we  did  not  have  our  national 
forests,  we  would  be  spending  money  to 
create  them.  This  is  also  another  rea- 
son for  not  allowing  the  Indiscriminate 
cutting  of  our  forests  to  light  of  Imme- 
diate pressures. 
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The  shortsightedness  of  the  lumber  In- 
dustry can  best  be  seen  in  the  arguments 
that  they  have  adveuiced  for  this  bill. 
They  argue  that  national  housing  needs 
will  not  be  met  il  we  do  not  increase  the 
production  of  lumber.  Yet  the  trend  in 
housing  is  not  toward  increased  use  of 
lumber  but  rather  the  reverse.  Increas- 
ingly, the  low-cost  home  is  a  mobile  home 
or  a  modular  unit  constructed  with  ce- 
ment. As  a  recent  study  pointed  out,  the 
total  annual  consumption  of  timber  has 
remained  stable  for  the  past  70  years.  In 
fact,  we  actually  used  less  luml>er  in  1967 
than  we  did  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  lumber  industry  also  claimed  that 
their  product  was  l>eing  priced  out  of  the 
market  because  of  a  sharp  increase  that 
had  occurred  at  the  time  this  bill  was 
introduced.  The  weakness  of  this  argu- 
ment was  revealed  when  lumber  prices 
plummeted  during  the  last  18  months. 
Today,  limiber  prices  are  considerably 
lower  than  when  the  bill  was  introduced. 
This  is  partially  due  to  the  lag  in  hous- 
ing that  is  now  troubling  our  Nation.  But 
this  change  does  show  that  incresised 
cutting  of  timber  in  national  forests  may 
have  only  a  marginal  effect  on  timber 
prices. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  our  needs  for  na- 
tional forests  and  the  ways  in  which  we 
use  them  must  be  reevaluated  In  light 
of  the  overall  needs  of  our  society.  Our 
national  forest,  as  opposed  to  those  held 
privately,  have  value  that  transcends 
their  use  as  sources  of  timber  or  grazing 
land.  It  may  well  be  that  their  value  In 
replenishing  and  balancing  our  atmos- 
phere, in  sorting  and  purifying  our  wa- 
ter, and  in  separating  our  metropohtan 
areas  i:>  irreplacable.  Until  we  know 
what  the  ecological  balance  should  be 
between  forest  land  and  a  population 
of  300  million,  anticipated  at  the  end  of 
this  century.  I  do  not  l)elieve  that  we 
should  approve  heavier  cutting  of  our 
national  forests. 

I  urge  all  those  who  share  my  concerns 
to  vote  against  H  R.  12025. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ajn  happy  to  rise  in  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Timber  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1969.  which  will  pro- 
vide for  more  intensive  management, 
accelerated  growth,  and  increased  timber 
production  from  the  Nation's  national 
forest  system.  Along  with  several  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure and  worked  on  this  legislation  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  legislation 
Is  needed  for  the  long-range  supply  of 
timber  In  America.  The  bill  will  also  help 
to  prevent  passible  drastic  increases  in 
timber  prices  in  the  future  such  as  hap- 
pened in  1968  and  the  first  part  of  1969. 
In  this  respect,  this  bill  is  highly  impor- 
tant In  our  fight  against  inflation. 

The  achievement  of  a  sustained  yield 
requires  the  orderly  conversion  of  timber 
Into  a  balanced  structure  of  timber  age 
classes  so  that  in  each  year  or  period  a 
new  crop  of  timber  matures  and  is  ready 
for  harvesting.  According  to  some  wild- 
life experts,  this  sustalned-yleld  concept 
Is  also  helpful  to  animal  life  In  their 
efforts  to  forage  for  food  in  the  forests. 
I  feel  H.R  12025  has  the  necessary  built- 
in  provisions  for  protection  of  our  na- 
tional  forests  from   the  standpoint  of 


realistic  reforestation  and  management 
policies.  These  provisions  were  added  in 
order  to  protect  our  national  forests  In 
the  areas  of  recreation,  wildlife,  and 
watershed  development. 

Another  important  point  of  this  legis- 
lation is  the  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  for  financing  timber 
growing  practices  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  not  now  being  conducted  on  na- 
tional forest  lands.  The  fund  would  be 
supplied  from  65  percent  of  the  cash  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  national  forest 
timber.  The  remaining  35  percent  would 
continue  to  be  designated  for  distribution 
to  counties  or  parishes  in  which  the  na- 
tional forests  are  located  for  schools  and 
roads  and  to  the  national  forest  roads 
and  trails  fund.  The  act  would  lead  to 
subsuntial  increases  in  the  amount  go- 
ing to  the  counties. 

One  other  Important  point  of  this 
measure  is  the  section  assuring  small 
business  concerns  of  being  able  to  obtain 
that  proportion  of  the  total  timber  sold 
annually  which  represents  their  collec- 
tive average  percentage  of  timber  from 
each  national  forest  over  the  preceding 
3  calendar  years.  This  provision  will  make 
certain  that  a  fair  amount  of  national 
forest  timber  sales  will  go  to  the  small 
business  concerns  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past. 

I  respect  the  view  of  those  Members 
who  are  opposed  to  this  bill,  but  I  would 
urge  them  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  long-range  timber  needs  in  America 
and  evaluate  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation to  fulfill  these  needs  while  pro- 
tecting our  national  forests  under  the 
concepts  of  the  Multiple-Use-Sustained 
Yield  Act  of  1960. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  this  bill  provides  for  no 
derogation  of  the  time- honored  principle 
of  multiple  use  of  our  national  forests. 
This  claim  is  made  apparently  because 
there  are  several  references  to  the  Multi- 
ple Use  Act  of  1960  in  the  bill. 

There  are  five  basic  multiple  uses  of 
our  national  forests:  water,  recreation, 
wildlife,  forage,  and  wood.  This  bill  pro- 
vides an  earmarked  fund  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  only  one  of  these  uses:  It  pro- 
vides a  plain  mandate  to  cut  more  trees, 
faster — that  Is  Its  whole  purpose.  None 
of  the  other  public  values  get  this  sort 
of  preferential  treatment.  That  Is  why 
it  is  meaningless  to  state  that  multiple 
use  principles  will  really  be  observed  If 
this  bill  passes. 

This  legislation  Is  Indeed  a  land  classi- 
fication measure,  and  because  of  this,  it 
seriously  affects  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees  of  Congress,  especially  that 
of  the  Interior  Committee.  It  is  a  land 
classification  me«sure  because  It  allo- 
cates the  earmarked  funds  for  timber 
cutting  and  management  uses  on  all  the 
lands  of  our  national  forests  which  they 
now  grow  or  are  capable  of  growing  crops 
of  Industrial  wood. 

If  these  areas  happen  to  provide  other 
public  values  too.  such  as  water,  scenic 
beauty,  wilderness,  grazing,  or  wildlife, 
that  Is  Just  too  bad.  None  of  these  values 
get  the  funding  that  timber  does.  None 
of  these  uses  have  the  mandate  from 
Congress  to  the  Forest  Service  to  apply 
the  earmarked  funds  to  specific  acreages 
as  provided  for  In  the  bill. 


Indeed,  proponents  of  the  bill  have 
attempted  to  deny  that  it  Is  a  land  clas- 
sification bill  by  stating  that,  at  most,  it 
could  apply  onily  to  97  million  acres  of 
forest  land.  That  Is  a  lot  of  land.  But  not 
only  Is  It  a  lot  of  land— It  Is  also  all  of 
the  forest  land  with  trees  on  It.  This  act 
gives  first  priority  and  first  use  to  the 
tree-covered  lands  of  our  national  forests 
to  logging  and  timber  production.  That 
is  why  it  is  a  land  classification  land. 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  have 
stated  that  the  bill  would  not  hinder  the 
process  of  reclassification  of  suitable 
lands  for  wilderness  and  scenic  values. 
But  then,  at  least  in  some  statements  I 
have  read,  they  make  the  statement  that 
intensified  logging  in  what  they  call  the 
"more  productive  lands"  will  release  what 
they  call  "marginal  lands"  for  other 
uses.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
only  "marginal  lands '  which  are  not  good 
for  anything  else  should  be  left  for  wild- 
life, wilderness,  parks,  or  recreation.  But 
this  bUl  wiU  do  just  that. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Forest  Service 
says,  this  bill  harms  the  multiple  use 
concept.  It  classifies  the  tree-covered 
lands  for  wood  use  flrst:  It  provides  the 
earmarked  funds  for  this  use  only;  It 
provides  a  clear  mandate  to  get  In  there 
and  increase  logging.  Many  of  those  so- 
called  "dead  and  dying"  trees  that  the 
timber  Industry  \vishes  to  log  are  in 
highly  scenic  areas. 

The  bill  should  be  returned  to  com- 
mittee for  further  study.  The  rule  should 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  that  these  are  the  "environmental 
1970's."  Our  President,  our  scientists,  and 
our  major  media  are  telling  us  that  we 
simply  have  to  give  consideration  to  pre- 
serving our  environment  or  else  face  the 
prospect  of  suffering  for  generations. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  test  of  our 
commitment  as  we  consider  the  rule  for 
H.R.  12025,  the  National  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1969: 
for  If  this  bill  Is  passed,  our  national  for- 
ests, currently  managed  by  the  principle 
of  balanced  multiple  use,  would  be  con- 
verted Into  sterile  tree  farms.  Wilder- 
ness areas  would  be  Indiscriminately 
eliminated:  watershed  management 
would  become  Impossible  along  many  vi- 
tal streams:  and  recreational  values 
would  be  completely  forgotten. 

This  bill  would  bring  about  these 
harmful  results  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trust  fund  from  timber  reve- 
nue to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pro- 
moting of  timber  cutting.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  fund  would  unbalance  the 
multiple  use — outdoor  recreation,  range, 
timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  and 
fish— mix  of  values  which  have  gov- 
erned administration  of  our  national  for- 
ests since  the  enactment  In  1960  of  the 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960—16  use.  528-531. 

The  establishment  of  a  special  fund 
for  timber  cutting  would  in  effect  give 
timber  sales  a  large  actual  priority  over 
the  other  principles. 

It  would  establish  such  a  priority  by 
segregating  61  percent  of  the  Forest 
Service's  estimated  budget  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  only  one  of  the  five  values. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a  letter 
to    the    House    Agriculture   Committee 
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said  that  If  f  unda  were  eannarked  In  this 
manner  there  could  be  difficulty  In  fi- 
nancing the  other  programs  for  outdoor 
recreation,  wildlife  forage,  and  water 
production.  He  recommended  that  action 
on  this  bill  be  hdd  in  abeyance  pending 
a  full  review  of  the  national  forests. 

This  bill  would  also  bring  about  a  de 
facto  priority  for  timber  sales  by  enact- 
ing a  special  financing  mechanism 
wliich,  in  effect,  is  a  statement  by  Con- 
gress that  as  a  matter  of  policy  timber 
production  Is  a  favored  value. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  bring  about  a 
timber  cutting  priority  by  putting  enor- 
mous pressures  on  the  Forest  Service  to 
increase  timber  production  and  make  it 
difficult  to  rationally  and  Impartially 
consider  the  claims  of  Increased  timber 
production  versus  other  multiple  use 
values.  This  is  achieved  by  providing 
funds  to  the  Forest  Service  based  on  the 
amount  cut  bo  that  the  more  that  is  cut 
the  more  money  the  Forest  Service  would 

The  trust  fund  is  not  the  only  harm- 
ful feature  of  the  bill.  AnoUier  is  the  pro- 
vision providing  that  money  from  the 
fund  could  be  used  for  the  cutting  of 
timber  on  all  forest  land  not  officially  set 
aside  for  another  purpose.  By  so  doing, 
this  bill  would  serve  to  destroy  a  great 
deal  of  virgin  wilderness  land. 

There  are  areas  like  those  formally 
designated  as  wilderness  areas  which  the 
Sierra  Club  terms  "de  facto  wilderness 
areas."  These  are  virgin  timber  land  that 
has  remainded  roadless.  However,  since 
the  bill  defines  all  lands  not  already  re- 
ceiving some  official  protection  as  com- 
mercial timberlands,  these  would  now  be 
exploited  for  timber  purposes  and  in 
fact  the  Forest  Service  would  be  required 
to  do  so. 

Although  theoretically  such  areas 
could  still  be  brought  under  otBcial  wil- 
derness designation  such  a  procedure  is 
time-consuming  and  may  well  be  ac- 
complished too  late,  if  at  all.  given  the 
pressures  to  cut  which  this  bill  creates. 

This  provision  would  thus  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  certain  areas,  whose  rec- 
reational and  other  values  are  more  im- 
porUnt  than  the  timber  which  could  be 
harvested  from  them. 

The  original  impetus  for  this  bill  was 
the  sudden  rise  In  the  price  of  lumber  In 
early  1969.  The  bill  rests  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  a  principal  cause  of  the 
price  rise  was  a  shortage  of  timber  avail- 
able for  cutting.  This  presumption  is 
subject  to  major  qualifications  which  the 
supporters  of  the  bill  conceded. 

It  was  admitted  at  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  elsewhere  that  a  number  of  fac- 
tors coincided  to  contribute  to  the  price 
increases:  eztmded  bad  weather  which 
Impeded  loggiixg:  a  boxcard  shortage 
which  prevented  supplies  from  reaching 
markets;  a  temporarily  low  capacity  of 
producers  to  process  timber — attributa- 
ble to  an  earlier  industrial  recession 
which  forced  out  many  smaller  produc- 
ers. Increased  exports,  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

However,  in  the  past  9  months  lumber 
prices  have  ftdlen  nearly  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  they  rose.  At  the  end  of  1969  the 
prices  were  at  or  near  their  1968  levels. 
As  the  representative  of  a  central  dtgr 
district,  I  have  been  extremely  concerned 


with  the  housing  crisis  faced  by  this  Na- 
tion. That  crisis  is  particularly  actite 
unong  the  lower  Income  residents  of  my 
district. 

But  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  will  in 
any  way  alleviate  that  crisis.  It  Is  not 
a  housing  bill.  It  Is  simply  a  legislative 
windfall  for  the  timber  industry. 

The  housing  crisis  Is  a  consequence  of 
tragically  high-Interest  rates,  antiquated 
zoning  laws  and  out-of-date  construclion 
technology.  We  should  squarely  face  the 
causes  of  the  crisis,  and  not  be  diverted 
by  red  herrings. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  time 
or  another,  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
must  have  seen  a  cow  going  after  the 
greener  grass  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
fence.  Having  eaten  all  the  best  grass  in 
her  own  pasture,  she  goes  over  to  the 
fence  and  puts  her  head  through  the  wire 
as  far  as  she  can  reach,  yearning  with 
might  and  "i<t'n  for  a  bite  of  that  grass  in 
the  next  pasture. 

The  timber  industry  must  be  feeling 
very  much  like  that  cow.  to  judge  from 
the  contents  of  a  scurrilous  tract  recently 
issued  by  the  American  Forest  Institute. 
Although  it  bears  the  title  "Setting  the 
Record  Straight,"  a  casual  perusal  of  this 
tract  suggests  that  a  more  accurate  title 
would  be  "Twisting  the  Record."  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  more  valiant  attempt  to 
foist  on  the  Nation  a  bill  for  the  benefit 
of  a  single  industry,  at  the  expense  of 
public  resotirces.  In  the  brief  space  of 
20  paragraphs,  this  leaflet  contains  a 
rich  harvest  of  strawmen,  answers  that 
fail  to  respond  to  the  charges,  deliberate 
misrepresentations,  misleading  slogans, 
half  truths,  and  llpservlce,  all  devoted  to 
convincing  Members  that  H.R.  12025,  the 
so-called  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act,  is  some- 
how a  conservation  bill. 

My  colleagues  are  not  going  to  be  mis- 
led by  this  leaflet,  because  they  know  far 
more  about  conservation  and  environ- 
mental affairs  than  the  American  Forest 
Institute  does.  This  institute,  of  cotirse,  is 
nothing  more  than  window  dressing  for 
the  logging  lobby.  It  was  boldly  known  as 
"American  Forest  Products  Industries" 
until  the  loggers  realized  they  needed  a 
new  image.  AFI  now  maintains  a  staff  of 
public  relations  men  to  give  the  industry 
a  good  front,  while  the  timber  barons  be- 
hind the  scenes  hack  away  at  the  fotm- 
dations  of  American  forestry. 

Members  who  have  been  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  long  as  I  have  also 
have  seen  something  of  how  the  timber 
Industry  operates  when  it  wants  to  get 
through  the  fence  and  go  after  the  green 
grass  on  the  other  side.  In  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  we  have 
seen  the  timber  industry  fight  every 
major  conservation  bill  that  came  befoi-e 
us.  from  the  Wildemess  Act  to  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  Act.  The  industry 
also  cherishes  the  fond  hope  of  logging  in 
the  national  parks;  as  recently  as  1966 
they  were  asking  Congress  to  let  them 
into  Olympic  National  Park.  No  doubt 
the  Industry  leaders  are  frustrated  by  the 
growing  role  of  the  citizen  in  public  land 
decisions,  and  by  the  way  Members  of 
Congress  are  exercising  their  responsibil- 
ities in  these  matters.  To  bypass  these 


annoying  obstacles,  the  industry  has  con- 
cocted its  masterpiece.  HJEl.  12025.  a  bill 
designed  to  increase  the  aimual  cut  on 
the  national  forests,  camouflaged  behind 
blue-sky  promises  that  intensified  "high- 
yield"  management  can  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  to  expose  the 
industry's  line  for  what  it  is:  a  smoke- 
screen for  a  vast,  cut-oirt-and-get-out 
scheme  for  the  national  forests.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  natiotud  forests,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  National  Forest  Res- 
ervation Commission,  and  the  PubUc 
Land  Law  Review  Commission.  At  this 
time  I  Intend  to  take  the  AFI  leaflet 
apart  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  show 
how  its  authors  have  twisted  the  facts 
to  suit  their  own,  self-seeking  purposes. 

The  leaflet  begins: 

HJt.  12025,  the  National  Fewest  Timber 
Conservation  and  Management  Act,  was 
withdrawn  from  scheduled  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  February  6. 

This  is  the  only  completely  factual 
paragraph  in  the  leaflet. 
Among  the  reasons  offered  for  dtferrml  of  . 

debate  was  that  the  Congress  was  confused 
by  the  charges  leveled  against  the  bill  by 
"conserv'ationifit"  opponents  and  by  conflict- 
ing statements  as  to  the  position  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  only  confusion  was  that  of  the 
bill's  supporters  when  they  found  that 
Members  were  seeing  through  the  indus- 
try's specious  claims. 

Best  evidence  U  that  organizations  opposed 
to  forest  management  inflamed  their  mem- 
bers against  earUer  versions  of  the  bill  and 
news  of  the  Impending  vote  unleashed  a  flood 
of  wires  and  letters  based  on  those  versions 
rather  than  the  thoroughly  amended  bUl 
voted  out  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  amendments  are  iK>th- 
ing  but  llpservlce  devices,  apparently 
intended  to  make  the  measure  look  like 
a  conservation  bill,  without  altering  the 
basic  provisions  that  make  it  a  despolia- 
tion bill.  Every  citizen  who  cares  about 
the  national  forests  is  rightly  inflamed 
by  this  audacious  assault  on  a  great  con- 
servation institution. 

The  Administration's  *low-proflle"  en- 
dorsement failed  to  surface  prior  to  the 
scheduled  debate  and  some  members  received 
conflicting  statements  of  position  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Indeed,  the  administration  had  ex- 
pressed no  position  on  the  committee  bill. 
It  had  urged  delay  pending  the  report 
of  the  President's  ad  hoc  task  force  on 
lumber,  which  is  still  unavailable. 

February  11  both  Secretary  ot  Agriculture 
Clifford  M.  Hardin  and  SecreUry  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  George  Romney  Is- 
sued strong  statements  \irglng  enactment  of 
H.R.  12025.  The  Hardin  statement,  addressed 
to  Congreeslonal  sponsors,  specifically  noted 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  cleared 
the  Administration's  position. 

The  administration  hastily  reversed  it- 
sdf ,  wortdng  hand-in-giore  with  the  tim- 
ber lobby.  Secretary  Hardin's  announce- 
ment was  released  by  the  American  For- 
est Institute  even  before  it  was  available 
from  the  Secretary's  offl  e,  and  one  of  the 
Secretary's  spokesmen  was  a  former  AFI 
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publicist.  Furthermore,  the  administra- 
tion position  was  In  violation  of  the  En- 
vtronmentel  Policy  Act.  which  requires 
speciAc  data  on  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  proposed  legislation. 

Thl«  punphlet  contalas  specific  mlscon- 
ceptlons  against  the  measure  as  stated  by 
opponents  and  the  facta  as  they  are  revealed 
iu  the  language  of  the  bill  ttaelf.  in  hearing 
records  and  official  reports. 

The  Industry's  so-called  facts  are 
largely  misrepresentation  and  deceit,  as  I 
will  proceed  to  demonstrate. 

MiaCONCCPTION 

H.R.  12025  Is  a  "raid  on  the  National  For- 
eats". 

riicr 

The  National  PoresU  were  created  by  the 
Organic  Act  of  1897  to  "furnish  a  continuous 
supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and  necesslUes 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States".  H  R  12025 
will  provide  the  funding  necessary  on  an 
assured  basis  to  conduct  the  scientific  plant- 
ing, cultivation  and  harvesting  practices  nec- 
Msary  to  better  achieve  that  purpose. 

The  industry's  only  defense  against  the 
"raid "  charge  is  to  take  a  quotation  out 
of  context,  completely  distorting  the  Im- 
port of  the  Organic  Act  of  1897.  The  per- 
tinent language  reads.  In  full : 

No  national  forest  shall  be  established,  ex- 
cept to  improve  and  protect  the  forest  within 
thA  boundanea.  or  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing favorable  conditions  of  water  flow,  and  to 
(uml^  a  contlnuotis  supply  of  timber  for  the 
UM  and  necessities  oC  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

As  anyone  can  see,  improving  and  pro- 
tecting the  forest  and  providing  water 
are  uses  coequal  with  timber.  HR.  12025 
Is  In  essence  a  cut-now-and-grow-Iater 
plan,  involving  accelerated  logging  on 
the  flimsy  assumption  that  new  manage- 
ment techniques  would  replace  the  trees 
later.  The  bill  provides  no  new  funds; 
Congress  adready  can  make  needed  ap- 
propriations for  the  purp>ose.  and  would 
follow  the  same  procedure  under  this  bill. 

MISCONCCmOM 

H.R.  12025  ignores  the  principle  cf  multiple 
use  of  the  National  Forests. 

FACT 

H.R.  12025  Includes  spedflc  citation  of  the 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960 
tax  three  different  places,  and  charges  the  Sec- 
ncary  of  Agriculture  with  conducting  the 
programs  of  the  new  Act  subject  to  that  ear- 
lier Act.  The  House  AgrlcxUture  Committee 
nport  on  the  bill  devotes  one  full  page  to 
OoogreMlonal  Intent  with  respect  to  multiple 
lia*  and  states  "there  Is  no  intent  or  purpose 
tai  tiUs  legislation  to  repeal  any  of  the  several 
•tatutea  affecting  national  forest  resource 
managwnent." 

The  authors  have  demolished  a  straw- 
man.  The  Industry  has  not  Ignored  mul- 
tiple use.  but  purposely  abrogated  it.  The 
references  to  multiple  use  in  the  bill  are 
nothing  but  paper  promises,  impossible 
to  carry  out  in  the  face  of  the  bill's  cen- 
tral thrust,  which  enthrones  timber  pro- 
duction as  the  dominant  use.  I  frankly 
cannot  tmderstand  why  the  authors  lim- 
ited themselves  to  only  three  citations  of 
the  Multiple  Use  Act  of  I960:  10  or  20 
might  have  been  more  convincing,  but 
equally  Ineffectual  in  maintaining  multi- 
ple use  as  a  viable  policy  on  the  national 
forests. 

ICUCONCxmON 

HJt.  12035  will  classify  some  97  mllUon 
acres  of  National  Forest  land  aa  "conunerclal 
forest  land." 


FACT 

The  bill  Is  not  a  land  classification  meas- 
ure At  the  most  It  could  enable  Intensive 
forest  management  on  97  million  acres,  or 
about  half  of  the  186  million  acres  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service  under  multiple 
use.  About  one-quarter  of  this  97  million 
acres  Is  already  used  for  scenic  strips,  recre- 
ation, and  other  reserved  purposes  and  would 
be  exempt  from  Intensive  timber  growing 
treatment 

API  is  pui-posely  evading  one  of  the 
major  impacts  of  the  bill.  In  every  survey 
of  the  Nation's  timber  resources,  the  For- 
est Ser\ice  has  responded  to  pressure 
from  industry  by  reclassifying  more 
watershed  forest  as  commercial  forest 
land.  The  area  so  classified  has  risen 
from  73  million  acres  in  1945  to  92  mil- 
lion in  1963  in  the  contiguous  48  States, 
and  97  million  including  Alaska  The  20 
million  acres  reclassified  as  commercial 
are  chiefly  hlgh-elevatlon  timber  lands, 
on  unstable  soils,  forest  that  is  primarily 
Important  for  watershed,  land  stocked 
with  marginal  species,  and  lands  with 
very  low  growth  capacity.  These  were 
formerly  managed  for  watershed  and 
recreation  values.  Most  land  suitable  for 
addition  to  the  wilderness  areas  is  in  this 
20  miUion  acres.  H.R.  12025.  however, 
requires  Intensive  management  on  the 
entire  97  million  acres,  starting  with 
accelerated  logging. 

MISCONCCmOM 

H.R.  12025  would  "foreclose  possibility  of 
additions  to  the  NaUonal  Wilderness  f»res- 
ervatlon  System  wherever  the  qualified  area 
has  even  the  potential  for  growing  market- 
able wood." 


TACT 

Present  statutory  policy  and  procedures  re- 
garding potential  wilderness  areas  remain 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  new  Act.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  Report  on  the 
bin  says  "Some  have  expressed  concern  that 
H.R.  12025  would  endanger  those  portions 
of  the  national  forests  suitable  for  wilder- 
ness designation.  The  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act.  to  which  H.R.  12025  would 
be  subject,  provides  that  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  areas  of  wilderness  are  oon- 
sUtent  with  lu  purpose.  It  Is  the  under- 
standing and  expectation  of  the  committee 
tiiat  HJl.  12025  shall  not  Interfere  with  ex- 
isting procedures  for  the  designation  of 
wUdemess  prescribed  by  the  Wilderness  Act. 
or  with  the  present  practices  for  multiple- 
use  management  of  the  national  forests  un- 
der the  MiUtlple  Use-SusUlned  Yield  Act." 

Both  the  AFI  leaflet  and  the  language 
of  the  committee  report  reflect  none  of 
the  Interior  Committee's  experience 
with  wilderness  designation.  Many  of 
the  best  potential  wilderness  lands  in- 
volve "commercial  forest"  land  that 
would  be  affected  by  HJl.  12025  and  that 
lacks  any  protective  statxis  whatever  to 
save  it  from  the  saw.  Once  logged,  these 
last  virgin  lands  cannot  be  added  to  the 
wilderness  system.  Such  tracts  are  found 
in  many  national  forests,  from  Alaska 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  all  the  way  to 
the  Appalachians.  The  Interior  Com- 
mittee will  consider  these  in  due  time 
for  addition  to  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system.  However,  H.R. 
12025  would  foreclose  the  Congress's  op- 
portunity to  protect  these  last  precious 
wlldlands  even  before  we  can  learn 
where  to  look  for  them.  The  loggers 
know  where  they  are.  and  are  ready  to 
move  In.  as  soon  as  the  annual  cut  Is 
increased. 


MISCONCEPTION 

The  Forest  Service  already  has  authority 
to  pracUce  good  forestry,  and  this  bill  pro- 
duces no  new  revenue. 

FACT 

Inadequate  funding  has  limited  Forest 
Service  application  of  silviculture.  H.R.  12025 
would  provide  such  funding  for  long-term 
forest  management  Improvement.  At  present. 
65  percent  of  the  funds  earned  annually  from 
N.-vilonal  Forest  timber  sales  go  directly  to 
the  Mlscellaneovis  Receipts  of  the  National 
Treasury;  the  remainder  are  allocated  by  stat- 
ute. Thus,  the  Forest  Service,  a  revenue  pro- 
ducing agency  of  government,  derives  little 
benefit  from  lu  earnings  and  Is  unable  to 
reinvest  any  substantial  return  from  Its  earn- 
ings In  growing  new  timber.  Realization  ol 
the  potential  Increase  In  timber  growing  on 
National  ForesU  as  stimulated  by  H.R.  12025 
would  return  substantial  additional  benefit's 
to  the  United  SUtes  not  only  in  dollars 
earned  through  sound  forest  management 
but  In  fulfillment  of  naUonal  bousing,  en- 
vironmental, and  recreational  goals. 

The  industry's  interest  in  funding  sil- 
viculture arose  only  with  the  concoction 
of  H.R.  12025.  Where  were  the  timber 
lobbyists  when  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee took  up  the  Forest  Service  budget 
last  year?  I  will  tell  my  colleagues  where 
they  were  not:  they  did  not  appear  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
people  who  were  at  those  healings  asking 
for  silviculture  money  for  the  Forest 
Service  are  the  same  people  who  are  op- 
posing H.R.  12025 — the  conservationists. 
The  money  is  in  the  Treasury.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  appropriate  it.  None  of  the 
elaborate  verbiage  of  H.R.  12025  is  going 
to  produce  a  dime  that  we  do  not  already 
have. 

Actually,  it  is  not  financing  the  indus- 
try wants:  that  Is  simply  a  transparent 
excuse.  What  they  really  want  are  the 
provisions  in  section  7,  to  shorten  rota- 
tions and  Increase  the  cut  now  in  old- 
growth  timber,  in  amounts  rationalized 
to  the  maximum  by  application  of  high- 
yield  measures.  That  would  make  a 
mockery  of  multiple  use  and  turn  the  na- 
tional forests  into  cheap  tree  farms,  at 
the  expense  of  every  conceivable  national 
goal. 

MMCONCEPTION 

Old  growth  timber  will  be  sawed  down  as 
fast  as  modern  machinery  can  do  the  Job. 

FACT 

The  Act  charges  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
MulUple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960.  to 
"revise  the  allowable  annual  harvesUng  rates 
In  naUonal  forests  to  take  Into  account  (a) 
rotation  ages  estimated  to  be  appropriate  for 
markets  and  technology  at  the  expected  time 
of  harvest,  (b)  the  need  for  and  benefits 
from  use  of  high  level  current  harvest  rate 
options  available  voithin  sustained  yield 
limitations,  and  (c)  increase  timber  yields 
which  win  result  from  application  of  the 
measures  authorized  by  secUon  6  of  this  Act. 
as  rapidly  as  possible  after  such  measures 
have  been  undertaken:  Provided,  that  op- 
propnate  reduction  in  allotcable  harvesting 
rates  will  be  made  if  planned  measures  are 
not  satisfactorily  accomplished;"  (emphasis 
furnished).  HarvesUng  cycles  would  be  ad- 
justed as  growth  rates  are  determined.  Paster 
growing  trees  can  be  harvested  at  an  earlier 
age.  The  Forest  Service  will  conUnue  to  de- 
termine harvesting  cycles. 

AFI's  so-called  fact  completely  fails 
to  refute  the  charge.  H.R.  12025's  provi- 
sions to  increase  the  annual  cut  mean 
simply  that  the  old  growth  will  be  logged 
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off  faster  than  is  now  projected.  That, 
of  course,  is  where  the  industry's  interest 
lies,  since  the  big  trees,  hundreds  of  years 
old.  mean  more  profit.  The  provision  to 
reduce  the  cutting  rate  is  mere  llpservice. 
since  the  trees  will  already  have  been  cut 
and  taken  off  to  market.  The  only  result 
would  be  a  shortage  during  the  ensuing 
years. 

MISCONCEPTION 

The  current  export  of  timber,  over  4  bil- 
lion board  feet  a  year  to  Japan  alone,  makes 
absurd  the  claim  that  the  United  States 
faces  a  massive  Umber  shortage 

FACT 

The  U.S.  Is  a  net  Importer  of  lumber.  Over 
six  bUUon  board  feet  of  finished  lumber 
products  were  Imported  last  year,  primarily 
from  Canada.  In  1969.  the  U.S.  exported 
about  two  billion  board  feet  of  logs,  mostly 
to  Japan,  and  about  one  billion  board  feet 
of  lumber.  Export  curtailment  would  simply 
Impose  new  foreign  demands  on  Canada,  thus 
llnxltlng  our  own  supplies  derived  through 
imports. 

AFI  is  making  a  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts.  Our  Canadian  im- 
ports would  not  be  curtailed  by  Japanese 
bidding,  because  our  imports  are  in  the 
form  of  lumber.  Canada  prohibits  exports 
of  logs,  which  is  all  the  Japanese  are 
buying. 

MISCONCEPTION 

Substitute  materials  will  meet  our  na- 
tional housing  needs. 

FACT 

Substitute  materials  may  achieve  certain 
traditional  wood  markets  in  home  construc- 
tion, but  may  not  achieve  either  the  volumes 
or  economies  of  wood.  Most  wood  substi- 
tutes—steel, aluminum,  plastics — Involve 
depletable  raw  materials.  Wood  does  not. 

Much  as  the  loggers  would  like  to  for- 
get it,  substitutes  for  wood  are  increas- 
ingly being  used  in  housing.  Substitute 
materials  are  not  only  economically  com- 
petitive and  long  lasting,  but  many  of 
them  will  be  capable  of  being  recycled  by 
new  materials  technology  in  the  years 
ahead.  So.  although  lumbermen  may 
cling  to  the  antiquated  jargon  of  "renew- 
able versus  nonrenewable  resources," 
the  reality  already  is  very  different  than 
the  words  imply.  Some  timber  com- 
panies, recognizing  this,  even  now  are 
entering  the  substitute  materials  market. 
The  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  for  example,  re- 
cently reported  to  its  shareholders: 

The  company's  new  Shelter  Group  will  not 
operate  as  a  primary  sales  outlet  for  the 
firm's  wood  building  materials.  As  a  develop- 
ment and  construction  business.  It  will  serve 
the  shelter  market  and  will  use  competitive 
materials  when  they  provide  the  best  market 
or  economic  answer. 

The  Boise-Cascade  Corp..  likewise  is 
branching  out  into  substitute  materials. 

MISCONCEPTION 

The  Intent  of  H.R.  12025  is  to  construct 
roads  through  now  roadless  forest  areas. 

FACT 

The  provision  In  HJl.  12026  authorizing 
ii.se  of  these  funds  for  road  construction  in 
advance  of  planned  harvest  was  deleted  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  before  the  biU 
was  reported.  The  high  timber  yield  fimd 
will  be  used  for  Increasing  tlmt>er  yield  on 
national  forest  commercial  timber  areas. 

AFI  is  Indulging  in  more  llpservice.  De- 
leting the  language  about  roads  Is  one 
thing:  eliminating  the  roads  themselves 
is  another.  AFI  does  not  explain  how  all 


the  logging  and  pruning  and  thinning  are 
going  to  be  done  without  roads,  and  in 
any  case,  section  6(8)  provides  ample  au- 
thority for  roadbuilding  by  authorizing 
"such  other  timber  production  improve- 
ment practices  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture deems  appropriate."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  roads  are  going  to  be  bmlt 
under  this  bill.  As  my  colleagues  wiU 
note,  even  the  AFI  leaflet  avoids  any 
clear  statemeht  that  would  disprove  the 
charge  cited  above. 

MISCONCEPTION 

The  Multiple  Use  program  will  be  thrown 
out  of  balance  by  overfundlng  timber  man- 
agement and  Ignoring  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  program. 

FACT 

"The  rest  of  the  National  Forest  Program  " 
has  been  funded  at  a  higher  proportionate 
level  than  timber  growing.  H.R.  12025  will  al- 
low forest  resource  productivity  to  respond 
to  the  nation's  housing  needs. 

The  level  of  funding  wlU  continue  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Congress.  Activities  under  the  bill 
such  as  thinning,  pruning  and  prompt  re- 
generation will  enhance  outdoor  recreation 
actlvtles.  wildlife  habitat  and  water  man- 
agement. 

The  bill  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
multiple  use  policy,  not  only  by  biasing 
the  appropriations  process  In  favor  of 
timber,  but  by  allowing  an  immediate 
overcut  of  standing  timber,  regardless  of 
conflicts  with  other  resource  uses,  and 
regardless  of  the  unproven  nature  of  the 
proposed  forestry  techniques. 

AFI's  claim  that  thinning  and  prun- 
ing will  enhance  other  values  of  the  for- 
est is  typical  of  an  industry  which  sees 
a  clearcut  forest,  stripped  of  its  trees,  as 
a  *.hlng  of  beauty — a  viewpoint  not 
shared  either  by  the  public  or  by  the 
recreation  users  of  the  national  forests, 
who  are  unanimously  opposed  to  this 
biU. 

MISCONCEPTION 

Our  National  Forests  will  be  sacrificed  In 
the  name  of  short-term  economic  benefits. 

PACT 

Short-term  economic  benefits  are  irrele- 
vant to  the  purpose  of  this  timber -growing 
bin.  There  are  no  such  things  as  "instant 
treeb".  The  U.S.  will  reqtilre  sufficient  wood 
fiber  for  many  needs  forever.  Growing  those 
supplies  requires  action  now — not  continued 
neglect.  The  many  industrial  forest  owners 
are  conducting  aggressive  high  yield  pro- 
grams on  their  own  lands  to  Increase  timber 
growing.  Forestry  groups  are  seelting  ways  to 
apply  these  proven  techniques  to  other  pri- 
vate lands.  In  cooperaUon  with  the  Forest 
Service.  Hit.  12025  will  accelerate  forestry 
on  all  forest  lands,  public  and  private. 

This  is  simply  a  bluff,  but  It  cannot 
mislead  Members  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustry's tactics.  If  this  Is  really  a  tim- 
ber-growing bill,  why  does  it  include  an 
increase  in  the  annual  cut?  Inevitably, 
when  the  timber  industry  has  claimed  to 
be  acting  In  the  long-range  public  in- 
terest, whether  it  Is  asking  us  to  let  them 
log  the  rain  forests  of  Olympic  Park 
or  urging  us  to  forget  about  putting  any 
trees  into  the  wilderness  system,  the  end 
result  would  be  more  logging,  now.  HH. 
12025  continues  this  pattern  of  consist- 
ent misrepresentation,  attempting  to 
conceal  the  bill's  Immediate  Impact  be- 
hind the  glib  depiction  of  a  rosy  future. 
In  fact,  however,  the  future  is  far  from 


certain,  because  from  the  short  period  of 
time  the  so-called  high-yield  forestry 
has  been  in  use.  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  results  60  to  100  years  hence, 
when  the  trees  will  be  mature.  The  in- 
dustry is  asking  us  to  count  the  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched. 

The  leaflet  makes  the  absurd  claim 
that  H.R.  12025  would  accelerate  forestry 
on  private  lands,  when  its  actual  effect 
would  be  just  the  opposite.  If  my  col- 
leagues seek  the  basis  for  AFI's  claim  in 
the  bill  itself,  they  will  find  one  single 
reference  to  private  lands  in  section  7(3) 
(B).  which  calls  for  "a  program  for  the 
development  of  all  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial forest  lands  for  high  sustained 
timber  yield."  No  such  program  is  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  12025,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Industry  wants  no  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  its  cut-out-and-get- 
out  logging  operations.  Just  such  a  Fed- 
eral program  was  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  1933,  entitled 
the  "National  Plan  for  American  For- 
esti-y,"  but  it  was  defeated  by  pressure 
from  the  same  industry  that  now  pur- 
ports to  be  a  bulwark  of  good  forestry. 

It  would  take  no  time  at  all  to  add 
provisions  to  H.R.  12025  calling  for  regu- 
lation of  private  forestry.  But  if  we  ask 
the  industry  spokesmen  to  support  such 
an  amendment  we  find  that  they  want 
no  Forest  Service  men  looking  Into  their 
logging.  For  some  reason,  the  timber 
Industry  seems  to  fear  public  scrutiny 
of  the  same  "high-yield  forestry"  its 
spokesmen  are  so  vigorous  in  advocating 
for  the  national  forests. 

In  reality.  HJl.  12025  would  discourage 
private  forestry  by  flooding  the  market 
with  western  timber,  thereby  removing 
the  economic  incentives  for  efBcient. 
long-range  forestry  on  private  lands. 

MISCONCEPTION 

The  Nixon  Administration  agrees  with  con- 
servatlonUts  that  action  on  H.R.  12025  would 
be  premature. 

FACT 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  Febru- 
ary 11:  "We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  will  promote  greatly  Improved 
forest  management  practices  and  Is  essential 
to  improving  the  Umber  producing  capacity 
of  the  National  Forests  within  multiple  \ise 
and  sustained  yield  principles. 

"H.R.  12025  as  reported  has  the  complete 
approval  of  this  Department  and  we  recom- 
ment  that  it  be  enacted. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program." 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment told  the  press  that  same  day:  "In 
the  next  five  years.  domesUc  timber  require- 
ments for  use  In  residential  construction 
alone  wiU  almost  double. 

"Without  the  suijstantial  Increase  in  tim- 
ber production  which  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  encourage,  it  wlU  l>e  difficult, 
if  not  Impossible,  to  build  the  homes  Amer- 
ica needs." 

The  administration  did  indeed  recoih- 
mend  delay  until  the  President's  ad  hoc 
task  force  on  lumber  had  submitted  its 
report.  However,  since  February  5,  when 
H.R.  12025  was  withdrawn  from  the  floor 
program,  we  have  witnessed  the  disgrace- 
ful performance  of  two  Cabinet  Secre- 
taries dancing  to  the  industry's  tune,  in 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act  signed  into  law  only  7  weeks 
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ago.  In  their  haste  to  bail  the  industry 
out  of  a  leaky  ship,  the  Secretaries  had 
to  resort  to  glib,  unsupported  generahtlcs 
that  completely  evade  the  real  issues  at 
stake  in  this  debate.  They  failed  to  report 
on  the  specific  environmental  effects  of 
the  bill— which  are  hardly  escapable — 
and  they  did  not  deign  to  submit  them- 
selves to  questioning  in  any  hearing  on 
the  bill.  It  may  be  easy  for  the  gentlemen 
downtown  to  evade  the  blame  for  a  raid 
on  the  national  forests,  as  contemplated 
by  tliis  bill.  But  in  this  body,  wc  take 
our  environmental  responsibilities  more 
seriously. 

The  leaflet  then  concludes  with  a 
summation  of  the  foregoing  misrepre- 
sentations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  found  no  pleasure 
in  making  this  lengthy  exposition  of  the 
deceptions  being  perpetrated  by  tlie  in- 
dustry that  is  behind  this  legislation. 
Yet  I  felt  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  detail, 
going  to  the  roots  of  the  issue,  so  it 
would  be  cr>stal  clear  what  this  bill  im- 
plies: a  well-camouflaged  attack  on  the 
national  forests.  When  this  is  clear,  we 
can  Join  to  reject  H.R.  12025  and.  with 
the  slate  clean,  we  can  proceed  to  develop 
legislation  that  will  promote  good  for- 
estry throughout  our  forest  lands,  pro- 
tecting our  public  and  private  forests 
instead  of  promoting  their  demise. 

I  pledge  myself  to  this  effort,  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me.  The 
first  step  is  to  reject  H.R.  12025. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
servation challenge  of  the  seventies  re- 
quires that  wc  seek  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  demands  of  our  technology 
and  the  preservation  of  our  environment. 
Just  as  we  cannot  sacrifice  our  resources 
to  an  unbndled  economic  growth,  nei- 
ther can  we  ignore  the  demands  of  over 
200  million  Americans  for  food,  housing. 
and  recreation. 

The  public  lands  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, as  expressed  in  the  Multiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  preserving  this  balance. 
The  bill  before  us  today,  the  National 
Forest  Timber  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act.  is  an  extension  of  that 
principle. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  establish  a  fund 
for  the  financing  of  sound  timber  grow- 
ing practices  in  the  management  of  our 
national  forests  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act. 
I  submit  that  those  who  charge  that  the 
bill  sacrifices  our  national  forests  to 
maximum  timber  cutting  without  regard 
for  protection  of  watershed,  fish  and 
wildlife,  grazing,  scenic  and  recreation 
values  are  misled  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tent of  this  measure. 

This  bill  does  not  compromise  the 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  princi- 
ples under  which  the  national  forests  are 
managed.  Nor  does  it  give  priority  to 
timber  development  over  water,  wildlife, 
or  recreation.  It  does  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  improved  management  prac- 
tices under  sound  conservation  practices 
to  increase  the  timber  yield  from  our  na- 
tional forests. 

As  a  purely  practical  matter,  some  may 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  appli- 
cation of  sound  sustained-yield  manage- 
ment practices  in  our  forests  will  have 
an  effect  similar  to  that  which  modem 


agricultural  practices  had  upon  our 
farmlands:  namely,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  produce  more  timber  than  we  do  today 
on  much  less  land. 

Equally  as  important — and  as  prac- 
tical—is tlie  fact  that  tills  bill  will  help 
to  ease  the  critical  shortage  and  cost  of 
hoasing  confronting  Americans  of  mid- 
dle and  low  incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over  11.5  million 
acres  in  national  forests  and  other  lands 
being  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  State  of  Arizona.  I  would  not  want 
to  take  anj-  action  that  would  jeopardize 
thee  foicsts  for  future  generations  of 
Americans  and  feel  tliat  this  bill  would 
certainly  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Our  PiCsident  has  properly  indicated 
that  one  cf  the  most  important  issues 
confronting  Americans  in  this  decade  is 
tlie  quahty  cf  our  enviromnent.  I  share 
that  sentiment  and  trust  that  this  fine 
ideal  will  not  be  the  basis  upon  which  a 
sound  and  balanced  piece  of  legislation 
is  discarded. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  12025. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  H.R.  12025. 
the  National  Forest  Timber  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  new  high 
timber  yield  fund,  into  which  would  be 
funneled  all  Federal  timber  sales  rev- 
enues not  already  obligated  or  ear- 
marked, for  a  program  of  intensified 
logging  of  otir  natiohal  forests.  It  pur- 
ports to  meet  the  need  for  increased 
housing  to  rehabilitate  our  cities  by  al- 
leviating an  alleged  timber  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  yet  to  be  shown 
any  persuasive  evidence  of  such  a  ."short- 
age. An  industry  which  boasts  export 
totals  of  4  billion  board  feet,  the  most 
recent  annual  figure  available,  as  com- 
pared to  the  yearly  12  billion  board  feet 
cut  in  cur  national  forests,  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  great  difficulty. 

In  fact,  the  committee  report  on  H.R. 
12025  speaks  to  the  national  need  for 
2.6  million  housing  units  per  year  for  the 
next  decade,  a  goal  with  which  I  am  in 
complete  accord,  and  while  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  the  committee's  concern, 
it  seems  obvious  that  our  problem  is 
more  closely  related  to  the  prevailing 
high  interest  rates  -^hich  as  always  have 
caused  housing  starts  to  fall  off  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  mortgage  money. 
The  President  has  requested  funds  for 
only  600,000  federally  assisted  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  units  in  his 
fiscal  1971  budget,  and  without  a  strong- 
er commitment  from  the  executive 
branch,  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  even 
approach  the  goal  of  2.6  million  units  in 
the  coming  year. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  has  been  urged  upon  us  by 
the  timber  industry  because  of  sharp  in- 
creases in  lumber  and  plywood  prices  in 
1968  and  early  1969,  prices  which  have 
since  receded  to  earlier  levels.  With  the 
finniini  cut  on  our  national  forests  ac- 
celerating from  5  billion  board  feet  in 
1950  to  12  billion  currently,  serious  ques- 
tions arise  about  the  advisability  of 
sanctioning  further  increases  of  cutting 
in  forests  where  the  sustained  yield  prin- 
ciple has  served  our  needs  well  for  many 
decades.  Evidence  of  overcutting  in  dis- 
regard of  sound  forestry  principles  is 


pointed  out  In  the  Forest  Service's  own 
admission  that  it  has  a  4.8  million  acre 
backlog  of  reforestation  and  a  13  million 
acre  backlog  in  thinning,  and  other  im- 
provement work  in  yoimg  timber  stands. 
Such  figures  do  not  lend  credence  to  a 
program  designed  to  sharply  accelerate 
the  harvesting  of  timber  in  tiie  national 
forests. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  massive 
diversion  of  timber  revenues  into  a  new 
hish  yield  fund  at  a  time  of  severe  budg- 
etary and  inflation  problems  will  almost 
certainly  create  pressures  for  cutbacks 
in  U.S.  Forest  Service  outlays  in  other 
important  activities — watershed  pro- 
tection, wildlife  habitat,  range,  and  rec- 
reation. 

The  multiple-use  concept  as  approved 
by  the  Congress  explicitly  requires  the 
Forest  Service  to  avoid  putting  dispro- 
portionate emphasis  on  any  one  of  its 
many  necessary  functions,  yet  here  we 
have  legislation  proposing  to  channel 
all  unobligated  receipts,  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60  percent  of  the  budget, 
into  timber  harvesting  alone. 

And  while  the  bill  purports- not  to  af- 
fect wilderness  areas,  its  provisions  for 
increased  logging  extend  to  any  "forest 
land  which  Is  producing  or  is  capable  of 
producing  crops  of  industrial  wood  and 
not  withdrawn  from  timber  utilization 
by  statute  or  administrative  regulation." 
That  phrase  clearly  exempts  presently 
designated  wilderness  areas,  but  no  reas- 
surances are  contained  therein  for  con- 
servation of  virgin  forests  which  are  un- 
der consideration  now  or  may  be  nom- 
inated in  the  future  for  inclusion  in  the 
wilderness  system.  A  forest  does  not  re- 
generate itself  in  a  year's  time  nor  in 
a  decade,  but  is  a  product  of  centuries. 
In  allowing  intensive  harvesting  on  any 
unprotected  area  we  run  the  risk  of  los- 
ing forever  a  precious  natural  resource 
which,  once  lost,  can  never  l>e  regained. 
There  will  be  no  second  chance  for  any 
of  our  great  wilderness  areas  of  the 
future  if  they  are  violated  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  here  dealing 
with  the  depletion  of  natural  resources 
that  can  be  rehabilitated  quickly,  if  ever 
at  all.  At  the  same  time  that  I  would 
be  among  tlie  first  to  urge  a  deeper  com- 
mitment to  the  critical  housing  needs 
facing  the  Nation  today,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  this  proposed  timber  supply 
act  will  have  any  salutary  effect  whatso- 
ever. Until  we  have  such  evidence,  as 
well  as  coordinated  national  commitment 
to  move  ahead  on  the  housing  front,  I 
urge  that  we  withhold  our  approval  from 
this  measure  which  threatens  established 
conservation  principles  without  demon- 
strable benefit  to  the  public  in  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  supporters 
of  the  National  Forest  Timber  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act.  which  we 
are  today  considering,  have  said  that 
this  bill  will  provide  more  timber  for 
commercial  use  while  at  the  same  time 
applying  sound  conservation  principles 
to  our  public  forests.  These  same  groups 
further  claim  that  this  measure  will  as- 
sist in  remedying  the  present  shortage  of 
new  housing. 

I  disagree.  Let  us  examine  these  state- 
ments more  closely. 

This  bill  would  apply  high  yield  for- 
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estry  techniques  on  a  large  scale  to  na- 
tional forest  tlmberlands.  Included  in 
these  techniques  are  fertilization,  thin- 
ning, pruning,  monoculture  of  a  single 
.■.pedes  and  reforestation;  extensive  ac- 
ct  ss-road  building  is  also  included  in  this 
concept.  It  provides  that  more  wood,  in 
the  form  of  smaller  trees,  will  be  avail- 
able for  cutting.  But  smaller  trees  have 
;i  vastly  impairing  effect  upon  surround- 
ing areas.  Stunted  growth,  yellow  needles, 
increasing  disease,  soil  erosion  and  de- 
terioration, and  failure  of  reproduction 
ensue.  We  are  learning  slowly,  and  be- 
latedly, the  ecological  imbalances  that 
result  when  we  tamper  with  natures 
techniques.  A  depletion  In  natural  re- 
sources should  not  be  a  national  goal. 

Further,  this  legislation  will  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  afford  protection 
to  outstanding  scenic  and  wilderness 
areas  of  the  national  forests  if  they  have 
trees.  It  undercuts  the  avowed  purpose 
of  Congress  to  provide  acreage  for  future 
public  use  untrammeled  by  society's 
technological  advances. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  housing 
needs,  the  Agriculture  Committee  has  not 
shown  that  the  United  States  consumed 
any  more  volume  of  wood  than  it  did  50 
years  ago.  despite  of  the  doubling  in  the 
Nation's  population  and  a  fivefold  in- 
crease in  the  GNP.  The  decrease  in  new 
housing  is  not  due  to  the  shortage  of 
wood,  but  the  soaring  costs  of  all  related 
materials,  coupled  with  high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money. 

It  takes  several  lifetimes  to  grow  a 
tree.  The  destruction  to  forest  lands  that 
might  ensue  as  a  result  of  this  legislation 
far  exceeds  any  possible  short-range 
benefits. 

Mr.  ME£E>S.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  timber 
supply  and  conservation  bill.  H.R.  12025, 
is  before  us  today,  and  many  are  asking 
what  effect  the  bill  will  have  on  national 
forest  management  if  and  when  it  is 
passed, 

I  may  be  able  to  furnish  some  guide- 
lines. In  my  own  district  can  be  found 
three  national  forests,  two  national 
parks,  two  wilderness  areas,  one  national 
recreation  area,  and  one  national  his- 
torical park.  This  gives  me  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  how  Federal  lands  are  managed. 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service  will  have  Ju- 
risdiction over  HR.  12025.  They  support 
the  bill.  So  does  the  National  Urban 
League  and  other  groups. 

Pressured  by  conservationists  and  by 
the  timber  industry,  the  Forest  Service 
sometimes  appears  to  be  the  object  of 
that  old  childhood  game,  "King  of  the 
Moimtain."  My  intentions  are  superior 
to  yours,  the  antagonists  seems  to  be 
saving. 

The  Forest  Service  thus  becomes 
something  of  a  Judge.  It  is  also  a  master 
planner.  All  nationsd  forest  policies  re- 
sult largely  from  the  Mutiple  Use  Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  of  1960.  To  carry  out  its 
obligations  under  the  law.  the  Forest 
Service  has  devised  a  series  of  highly 
complicated  managemrait  plans.  It  is 
like  zoning. 

For  example,  in  the  early  1960's,  the 
Service  reclassified  about  a  dozen  areas 
in  the  North  Cascades,  said  the  effect  was 
to  ban  or  restrict  severely  any  timber- 


cutting  programs.  The  wood  products  in 
dustry  was  not  happy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Forest  Service 
has  allowed  timber  sales  and  has  per- 
mitted roadbuilding  in  areas  that  dis- 
pleased conservationists. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  men 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  carmot  satisfy 
all  land  users  all  the  time.  We  have  a 
limited  resource  base  which  must,  by 
law,  be  used  in  several  fashions.  As  a  re- 
sult, neither  the  timber  industry  nor  the 
conservationists  can  get  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  do  exactly  what  they  would  like. 

I,  too,  have  had  disputes  with  Forest 
Service  policy,  particularly  over  the  mat- 
ter of  log  exports.  Yet,  the  Service  at- 
tempts to  do  the  best  Job  of  managing 
resources  as  they  see  it.  Most  of  the  em- 
ployees are  skilled  professionals,  many 
of  them  graduates  of  the  great  forestry 
schools  such  as  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

I'he  Forest  Service  is  sensitive  to  the 
issue  of  de  facto  wilderness  areas.  They 
created  the  458.000  acre  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness  Area  in  my  district  in  1960 
and  have  recommended  several  new 
areas  in  the  Snoqualmie  and  Gifford 
Pinchot  National  Forests. 

They  have  not  allowed  the  annual 
timber  cuts  to  go  beyond  what  they  felt 
was  necessary  and  proper.  During  the 
fall  1969  meeting  of  the  Western  Wood 
Products  Association  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
Chief  Ed  Cliff  was  criticized  by  certain 
industry  leaders  who  felt  that  his  Serv- 
ice was  top-heavy  with  "preservation- 
ists." 

H.R.     18025    AND    MCLTIPLE    USE 

H  R  12025  conforms  directly  with  the 
Multiple  Use  Act  of  I960.  The  original 
version  of  the  biU  did  not,  and  perhaps 
this  has  caused  some  confusion. 

At  that  same  meeting  of  the  Western 
Wood  Products  Association,  Chief  Cliff 
was  asked  to  estimate  future  timber  har- 
vesting schedules. 

By  1978,  responded  Chief  Cliff,  we 
might  be  able  to  increase  the  annual  al- 
lowable cut  on  national  forest  lands  from 
the  current  13.4  billion  board  feet  to  19.1 
billion  board  feet.  This  estimate  assumes 
that  the  Forest  Service  will  have  all  the 
funds  it  needs  and  that  no  further  land 
withdrawals  will  be  taken. 

The  total  inventory  of  softwood  timber 
on  the  52  percent  of  national  forest  lands 
classified  as  "commercial"  is  1.064  bil- 
lion board  feet. 

H.R.  12025  is  a  funding  measure.  Mul- 
tiple use  requirements  will  still  govern 
forestry  management. 

Why  this  legislation  is  needed  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  Mount  Baker  Na- 
tional Forest.  Flying  over  it.  you  can 
look  down  and  observe  thousands  of  acres 
cut  over  but  not  reforested  because  funds 
are  lacking.  In  fact,  Chief  Cliff  estimates 
that  there  is  a  total  U.S.  backlog  of  4.8 
million  acres  needing  replanting. 

In  summation,  the  public  lands  must 
respond  to  the  public  needs,  be  they  for 
hiking,  fishing,  or  housing.  They  are 
public  property  belonging  to  the  conser- 
vationist and  to  the  ghetto  child  now 
trapped  in  the  squalor  and  shame  of 
wretched  housing. 

Environment,  Mr.  Speaker,  \b  more 


than  imdisturbed  landscapes.  Environ- 
ment is  that  which  surrounds  our  lives. 
A  life  that  enjoys  solitude  among  nature 
is  no  more  superior  than  a  life  that  wants 
a  better  place  to  live. 

No,  H.R.  12025  will  not  sanction  a 
"mow  'em  down"  logging  policy.  We 
locked  that  concept  away  long  ago. 

This  is  a  reasonable  bill.  It  furnishe.> 
industry-supplied  receipts  so  that  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  can  embark  on  a 
necessai-y  program  of  higher  timber 
yields  consistent  with  sound  principles  of 
multiple  use. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  orig- 
inally expected  to  support  H.R.  12025,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  more  eCScient 
development  and  improved  management 
of  national  forest  commercial  forest  land, 
to  establish  a  high  timber  yield  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  suDport  this  concept  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Forest  Service 
should  and  must  apply  to  the  manage- 
ment of  national  forests  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  good  forestry  practices  which 
nearly  every  private  timber  company 
now  uses  or  is  beginning  to  use.  I  hope 
that  in  the  very  near  future  that  the 
National  Forest  Service  will  take  a  few 
lessons  from,  and  a  few  pages  out  of  the 
book,  from  the  sound  forest  conserva- 
tion, growth  and  harvesting  of  timber 
wliich  companies  like  International  Pa- 
per. Union-Camp  Paper,  Weyerhaeuser, 
the  Langdale  Co..  and  other  timber  com- 
panies are  now  using  in  their  own  timber 
holdings. 

On  page  6  of  H.R.  12025.  as  amended, 
there  appears  the  following  language: 
"that  increased  annual  harvests  from 
national  forest  commercial  forest  land 
may  be  permitted  under  sound  conserva- 
tion principles  on  the  basis  of  short- 
range  accomplishments  so  long  as  long- 
range  goals  are  assured." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  grants 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  pow- 
er to  make  an  administrative  determina- 
tion that  he  can  cut  every  single  tree 
in  every  national  forest  in  the  United 
States  In  1  year,  if  he  wants  to.  From 
which  administrative  determination 
there  is  no  appeal. 

I  have  such  confidence  In  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  I  know 
that  he  would  never  make  such  a  de- 
termination but  I  do  not  want  him  or 
any  future  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
have  that  much  authority.  No  good  man 
would  want  such  authority  and  no  bad 
man  should  have  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  rule  which 
must  be  applied  to  any  legislation  is: 
"Do  not  vote  for  any  bill  based  on  what 
a  good  man  could  do  with  the  authority 
such  bill  grants;  base  your  decision  to 
vote  for  or  against  it  based  on  what  a 
bad  man  with  evil  motives  could  do  with 
unlimited  grants  of  power  and  unre- 
stricted authority." 

All  too  often  bad  legislation  comes  to 
the  House  wrapped  in  a  pretty  package 
and  bearing  an  attractive  label.  Fre- 
quently such  legislati<m  is  enacted  and 
we  are  today  witnessing  the  tragic  results 
of  several  pieces  of  such  legislation  and 
several  such  Supreme  CJourt  decisions. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  coarse  vemacxilar, 
bad  legislation  bearins  an  attractive 
label  can  be  compared  to  a  beautifully 
wrapped  Christmas  package  containing 
ashes,  or  even  worse  the  remains  of  a 
dead  rat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  received 
a  number  of  telegrams  identically  word- 
ed and  purportedly  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  residents  of  Georgia  some  of 
whom  reside  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Georgia  and  are  well  known  to  me.  Ordi- 
narily I  would  have  accepted  these  tele- 
grams and  would  have  acknowledged 
them  giving  fuU  faith  and  credit  to  each, 
but  a  similar  set  of  circumstances  oc- 
curred earlier  this  month.  When  the 
early  series  of  telegrams  were  delivered, 
I  read  and  promptly  acknowledged  each. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  three  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  I  acknowledged  such  tele- 
grams wrote  or  telephoned  me  conveying 
the  same  message.  I  quote  from  one  of 
these  letters: 

DcAX  Jack:  Thank  you  for  your  acknowl- 
edgement of  ft  telegram  urging  you  to  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  HEW 
ftpproprlatlon  blU. 

You  ftre  correct  In  assuming  that  I  would 
have  voted  exactly  as  you  did  on  the  Issue. 
The  reason  I  am  writing  is  to  find  out  how 
my  name  got  on  a  telegram  which  I  did  not 
send,  sign,  authorize  or  approve  of! 

Tell  me  how  I  can  find  out  who  might 
have  used  my  name  without  my  permission. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest  in 
seeing  that  your  constituents  are  Informed 
of  your  feelings  on  these  Important  Issues. 
Very  truly  yours. 

(Name  deleted). 

Note  that  I  have  deleted  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  signed  this  lettei  be- 
cause, while  he  is  a  friend  and  cherished 
constituent.  I  have  not  had  time  to  ob- 
tain his  prior  consent  before  including 
his  name  in  my  remarks. 

When  I  received  his  letter  quoted  I  in- 
quired and  learned  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  actually  sent  such  telegrams 
and  paid  the  charges  for  the  same.  It 
taught  me  a  lesson:  From  now  on,  when- 
ever I  receive  a  telegram,  the  text  of 
which  is  contrary  to  what  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  Is  the  thinking  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  purported  sender,  I  am 
going  to  ask  such  purported  sender 
whether  he  actually  sent  such  a  tele- 
gram. 

Today  I  received  a  number  of  tele- 
grams Identically  worded  asking  me  to 
support  H.R.  12025.  Immediate  inquiry 
revealed  that  these  telegrams  did  not 
even  originate  In  the  Sixth  District  of 
Georgia,  although  they  bore  the  name 
and  address  of  residents  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Georgia.  Each  originated 
more  than  100  miles  outside  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Georgia,  and  the  contents  and 
the  fact  that  such  telecrrams  had  been 
sent  were  unknown  to  some  of  the  per- 
sons whose  purported  signatures  ap- 
peared thereon. 

I  welcome,  encourage  and  invite  com- 
ments from  all  constituents  and  from 
personal  friends  who  may  not  be  consti- 
tuents. Expressions  of  all  views  on  legis- 
lation is  welcomed  by  me  through  every 
method  of  communication  my  constitu- 
ents and  friends  may  choose  to  use.  It 
matters  not  whether  such  expressions 
come  in  the  form  of  personal  confer- 
ences,   telephone    calls,    telegrams,    or 


typed  or  hand-written  letters.   1   wel- 
come them  all. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wel- 
come any  message  sent  by  any  person 
without  the  prior  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  person  wliose  purported  sig- 
nature appears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  my  mind  was 
open  on  merits  of  H.R.  12025,  I  had 
planned  to  vote  for  the  rule.  House 
Resolution  799  which  upon  the  adoption 
of  such  resolution  would  have  made  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
12025. 

The  receipt  of  unauthorized  telegrams 
caused  me  to  read  the  bill  and  the  report, 
section  by  section  and  word  by  word  to 
see  what  it  contained  that  would  cause 
anybody  to  send  out  unauthorized  tele- 
grams to  influence  my  decision.  Upon 
careful  study  and  my  analysis  of  what 
the  bill  actually  contains,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  this  is  bad  legislation  which 
I  shall  vote  against  In  its  present  form 
and  pending  that  will  vote  against  the 
rule.  If  the  rule  is  defeated  It  will  en- 
able the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
revise  the  language  of  the  bill  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  which  I  know  many 
of  the  sponsors  and  suppwrtcrs  of  this 
legislation  have  in  mind.  It  could  be  a 
good  bill,  but  H.R.  12025  in  its  present 
form  is  not.  I  hope  the  rule  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
depart  from  my  ordinary  course  and  vote 
against  the  rule  on  H.R.  12025  which  has 
been  described  as  the  national  timber 
supply  bill. 

To  oppose  a  rule  is  a  course  I  have  fol- 
lowed very  infrequently  because  I  believe 
that  ordinarily  a  Member  should  listen  to 
debate  on  a  bill  before  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion. The  only  exceptions  sliould  be  in 
those  cases  in  which  a  bill  is  so  very  bad 
the  time  of  the  House  should  not  be  taken 
to  debate  it  or  in  those  rare  instances  in 
which  it  becomes  apparent  in  advance 
that  the  only  vote  a  Member  will  have  to 
express  his  position  on  the  measure  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  rule.  The  latter  situation 
would  seem  to  obtain  today  as  to  H.R. 
12025. 

While  there  are  salient  points  which 
would  have  been  considered  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole — I  was  impressed  from 
the  mail  I  received  from  the  conserva- 
tionists who  are  sincerely  concerned  tliat 
much  of  our  timber  shortage  is  not  due  to 
lack  of  production  but  to  the  hea\'y  ex- 
ports to  other  countries.  I  was  also  im- 
pressed that  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  to  seek  timber  substitutes  in  the 
building  trades. 

If  my  nuiil  is  accurate  there  prevails  a 
belief  that  timber  prices  have  subsided  to 
the  level  before  their  increase  in  1968. 
I  also  had  reason  to  believe  the  conten- 
tion was  accurate  that  forestry  ecology 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  Uie  inten- 
sive forestry  practices  of  the  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  persuaded 
to  oppose  this  rule  because  the  chair- 
man of  the  Insiilar  and  Interior  Affairs 
Committee  assures  me  that  committee 
does  not  at  this  time  have  a  bill  which 
will  overcome  the  objections  conserva- 
tionists. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, chaired  by  Congressman  Aspinall. 
an  18-member  Commission,  consists  of 


six  Representatives,  six  Senators  and  six 
public  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. They  have  been  studying  all  the 
aspects  of  public  land  management  in- 
cluding lumber  production,  grazing,  and 
mining  rights.  The  Commission  will  re- 
port to  the  President  on  June  30  and 
one  of  its  major  recommendations  will 
be  in  the  area  of  timber  management  on 
public  land  including  national  forests. 

All  of  the  arguments  of  those  who 
favor  this  bill  should  be  presented  to  the 
Commission.  We  should  not  consider 
H.R.  12025  today,  but  wait  until  after 
Jime  30  for  further  consideration  of  our 
timber  supply  problems. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  have  recently 
declared  themselves  advocates  of  envi- 
ronmental quality,  and  this  phrase,  "en- 
vironmental quality,"  is  tossed  aroimd 
freely  and  widely  praised  by  people  from 
the  whole  political  spectnim. 

But  talking  about  it,  and  doing  some- 
thing about  it  are  two  different  matters. 
Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
positively  by  defeating  a  bill  that  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment by  mandating  a  raid  on  our 
national  forests. 

And.  do  not  be  mistaken — our  national 
forests  do  contribute  to  a  decent  life  not 
only  by  providing  timber,  but  just  as  im- 
portant by  providing  recreational  facil- 
ities, habitat  for  wildlife,  vital  watershed, 
and  a  place  where  our  harried  fellow 
citizens  can  still  get  away  from  It  all. 

In  1968,  Forest  Service  recreation  areas 
had  157  million  visitor-days  use  by  our 
citizens,  and  with  careful  development  of 
facilities,  the  forests  have  the  capacity  to 
accommodate  many  more  visitors.  If  you 
have  ever  visited  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  the  summer,  you  know  that  we 
do  need  more  recreation  areas  for  our 
people.  Some  of  our  parks  are  turning 
into  slums  because  so  many  people  are 
flocking  to  them,  and  at  the  rate  our 
population  Is  growing  it  is  obvious  that 
we  will  need  to  provide  more  areas  where 
families  can  escape  the  cities  and  see  tall 
trees,  a  sparkling  clear  stream,  and  na- 
tive wildlife.  We  already  have  a  legacy 
of  such  potential  recreation  land  within 
our  national  forests,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
if  we  require  intensive  timber  cutting  in 
these  areas  their  value  for  recreation  will 
be  diminished  or  destroyed  for  many 
years.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  enjoying 
a  visit  to  a  mountainside  that  has  been 
clear  cut  and  looks  like  a  tornado  had 
been  through  it. 

More  Intensive  logging  will  mean  more 
extensive  erosion  of  soil  which  will  de- 
grade the  future  productivity  of  the  land. 
It  will  also  increase  siltation  in  streams. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  clean  water  crisis, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  protect  what  few 
pure  streams  and  rivers  we  have  left. 
Intensive  forestry  will  also  mean  an 
increase  in  pesticides  and  insecticides, 
which  will  degrade  the  watershed. 

For  200  years  we  have  plundered  our 
natural  resources.  Have  we  learned  noth- 
ing from  experience?  Or  are  we  going 
to  continue  to  coiisume  them  without 
thought  of  the  future.  Forests  are  a  re- 
newable resource,  but  ruiture  does  not 
operate  like  an  assembly  line.  We  can 
not  expect  forests  that  are  intensively 
cut  to  replenish  themselves  overnight. 
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Proponents  of  the  bUl  proclaim  It  is 
necessary  because  of  a  housing  shortage. 
The  country  Is  still  growing  timber  at  a 
rate  faster  than  It  Is  being  cut.  The 
pending  legislation  would.  In  effect,  au- 
thorize a  heavier  cutting  at  a  time  when 
our  national  forests  need  substantial  re- 
habilitation. In  order  to  achieve  a  bal- 
inced  policy  I  feel  that  the  Congress 
.sliould  await  the  release  of  the  Presi- 
dent's task  force  on  housing  and  timber 
needs  before  rushing  headlong  into  pass- 
ing this  bill.  , 

The  national  forests  are  part  of  our 
national  heritage,  and  this  treasure 
should  be  protected  and  nurtured.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  against  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  8I8K.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  wiU  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  CTerk  wiU  caU  the 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^•ere— yeas  150.  nays  229,  npt  voting  52, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  S4) 
YEAS— 150 


AbMtt 
Abemetby 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson.  lU. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzio 
Arenda 
Ashley 
Barrett 
BeaU,  Md. 
Belcher 
Betta 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyblU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleaon.  Tex 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
CoUlos 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delleuback 
Doru 
Dowdy 
Rdmondson 
Edwards.  Alft. 
Ej'lenborn 
Mowers 
l''olev 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Ptilton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oarmats 


Oettys 
Gibbons 
OoodUng 
Green,  Oreg. 
onilln 
Oubaer 
Gude 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Hoamer 
HuU 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  CalU 
Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 
KuykendaU 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Uoyd 
Long.  La. 
McClxire 
Mcculloch 
McFall 
McKneaUy 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Mahon 


Martin 

Mathlas 

May 

Mayna 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Millar.  OaUf. 
MlUer,  Ohio 
MUU 


MlzeU 
Montgomery 


Myers 
Hatcher 
Mix 

O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Qa. 
Passman 
ntman 
Pickle 
Plmle 
PoUock 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
PurceU 
QuUlen 
Rellel 
Rhodes 
RlTers 

Rostenkowskl 
Buppe 
Scott 
BebeUus 
Bbrlver 
,  Slkes 
Bisk 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Btelger,  Ariz. 
Btelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Btubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Tslcott 
Teague.  T«x. 
Thompson.  Oa. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
tniman 
utt 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggooner 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whitten 
WtdnaU 
Wiggins 
WlUlams 
WUaon,  Bob 
Winn 
WoM 
Wyatt 
Young 


Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Ayrts 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
CaSery 
Carey 
Celler 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
DulsU 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  CaUf 
Ellberg 
Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evln«,Tenn. 
FaUon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Fish 


NAYS— 229 

Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Ford. 

WlUlamD. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
GUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpern 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoeki 
Hogan 
Horton 
Howard 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Long.  Md. 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDade 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
MaiUlard 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Mcdlohan 
Mnnagan 
Blooiiiead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 


Nichols 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 

ONelU.  Mass. 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Poai;e 
Podell 
PoH 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Puclnski 
Qul^ 

Railsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Reid,  ni. 
Held,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Raberts 
Roblson 
Rjdino 
Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
.  Roouey,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roybal 
Ryan 
St.  Onge 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schneebell 
Bcheuer 
Scbwengel 
Shipley 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Tleman 
Udall 

Van  Deerllu 
VanUc 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Watklns 
Watts 
Welcker 
Whalley 
White 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolfl 
Wrtght 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


NOT  VOnNO — 52 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Berry 
Brack 
Brooks 
Brown,  CaUf. 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chlsholm 
Dawson 
Denney 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 

Edwards,  La. 
Bsch 
Prey 
Oreen.  Fft. 


Hagan 

Hastings 

Hays 

Jones,  N.C. 

EUrwan 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lukens 

McDoDftld, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Mlkva 
Morton 
Moss 
Ottlnger 
Pepper 
Pettis 


On  this  vote: 

Mr   Watson  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 
Mr.   Morton  for.   with  Mr.   Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr   Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Dennis  agalrist. 
Mr   Langen  for,  with  Mr.  Stafford  against. 
Mr.  Denney  for,  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 
Mr  Brock  for,  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 
Mr.  Rarlck  for,  with  Mr.  Mlkva  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brovm  of  California  with  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr   Pepper  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Teague  of  CaUfornla.  „     _    ». 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Escn. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr   Brooks  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.    Jones    of    North    CaroUna   with    Mr. 

Lukens.  ,,,.,., 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Ruth. 
Mr.  Ttinney  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  PoweU. 
Mr  Symington  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas, 
Mr  BELL  of  California,  Mr.  MINSHALL, 
and  Mr.  TAYLOR  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  by  whidi 
the  rule  was  rejected  by  the  House  be 
reconsidered  and  that  request  laid  on 

the  table.  ^    ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PoweU 

Rarlck      • 

Rlegle 

Rosenthal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  VJ. 

Tunney 

Watson 

Whitehurst 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk'  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM  FOR   THE 

BALANCE    OP    THIS    WEEK    AND 

FOR     THE     WEEK    COMMENCING 

MARCH  2.  1970 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
spoDse  to  the  Inquiry  of  th?  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  we  have  fin- 
ished the  business  for  the  week  and  we 
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will  ask  to  go  over  until  Monday  upon 
the  announcement  of  next  week's  pro- 
gram. 

Monday  Is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  three  suspensions: 

S.  2593.  to  exclude  certain  persons  from 
the  numerical  limitation  of  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration; 

H  R.  4574.  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  SUtes  of  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  Bonin  Islands;  and 

H.R.  914.  for  the  relief  of  Hood  River 
County,  Oreg. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  have  three  bills,  subject  to  rules 
being  granted  for  each  of  them: 

H.R.  11832.  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  quarantine 
station; 

H.R.  14169.  expansion  of  agricultural 
exports:  and 

S.  2910.  to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Building. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY. MARCH  2,   1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  obection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDESl  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  »^  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tntit  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
nile  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COB4MITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURINO 
GENERAL  DEBATE  ON  MONDAY. 
MARCH  2.  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  on  Monday, 
March  2. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  &1ADE  TO  AMERICAN  BAR 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  INVESTiaA- 
TION  OF  DEFENSE  OF  CHICAGO  7 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in 
prior  remarks  to  the  House  adverted  to 
the  trial  of  "the  Chicago  7."  The  rep- 
rehensible attempt  of  the  defendants, 
with  the  connivance  of  their  attorneys, 
to  make  a  mockery  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem was  a  shocking  occurrence,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  will  remain  with  us  for 
some  time.  Equally  disturbing  has  t>een 
the  fact  that  such  self-styled  "revolu- 
tionarles"  should  receive  significant  sup- 
port from  the  communications  media 
which  permitted  itself  to  be  fully  ex- 
ploited in  the  demeaning  of  the  court  and 
tlie  prosecution. 

The  magnitude  of  this  misconduct 
poses  a  serious  challenge  to  the  good 
repute  and  efTective  functioning  of  our 
legal  system.  The  important  issue  is 
whether  the  bench  and  bar  are  capable 
of  adjusting  to  the  diversions  of  would- 
be  revolutionaries  and  their  counsel  who 
V.  ould  advance  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
cept of  class  struggle  in  the  courtroom 
and  thus  make  a  shambles  of  our  legal 
system  in  what  they  regard  as  a  step  for- 
ward in  their  effort,  fanciful  as  it  may 
appear,  to  accomplish  the  ultimate  over- 
throw of  the  system.  My  concern  has 
prompted  me  to  call  upon  the  American 
Bar  Association  for  a  thorough  review 
of  this  subject. 

For  the  information  of  the  House.  I 
submit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  forwarded  to  Bernard  O.  Segal, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. The  letter  follows: 

CoNcKcss  or  The  UNmo  States. 
House  or  Repbesentatives.  Com- 
MrrrsE   on    Inte«nal   Sbco«itt. 
Waxhington.  DC.  February  25.  1970. 
Bernaro  O.  Segal.  Esquire. 
President.  American  Bar  A.*socialion. 
1155  East  eottl  Street 
Cliicago,  III. 

Dea«  Bte.  Segal:  Many  members  of  Con- 
gress have  become  Increaalogly  concerned 
that  repeated  assaults  upon  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem by  self-styled  revoluUonartes  may  work 
Urepfu-able  harm  unless  appropriate  action 
is  taken  to  curb  them.  The  trial  of  the  so- 
called  Chicago  7  Is  the  case  In  point.  Accord- 
ing to  these  self-styled  revolutionaries  on 
trial,  as  It  U  with  others  In  "the  Movement", 
the  law  Is  a  "class"  tool  which  must  be  "ex- 
posed". A  trial  Is  to  them  a  confrontation 
with  "the  system"  which  they  ultimately 
seek  to  deatroy  or  transform. 

It  Is  cle*r  that  the  Chicago  defendants, 
with  the  connivance  of  their  counsel,  at- 
tempted deliberately  to  make  a  mockery  of 
our  Judicial  system.  I  am  also  particularly 
disturbed  that  the  communications  media 
In  many  Instances  permitted  Itself  to  be 
fully  exploited  to  thU  end  by  obscuring  the 
reprehensible  nature  of  their  conduct  and 
demeaning  the  court  and  the  proaecuUon 
without  pointing  out  that  Judicial  pro- 
cedures provide  the  means  of  correcting  er- 
rors by  the  court,  If  any. 

The  Important  question  at  Issue  Is  whether 
our  legal  system  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
ch*Uange  thus  poaed.  This  challenge.  In- 
herent in  the  deepening  conflict  between 
what  President  Nixon  has  recently  described 
as  two  Irreconcilable  philosophies,  that  of 
the  "world  revolutionary  movement"  and  the 
system  of  freedom.  U  the  major  problem  of 
our  generation,  now  finding  expreaslon  In 
steadily  mounUng  attacks  upon  our  legal 
system  ••  In  other  areas  of  our  society.  If 


we  do  not  meet  this  challenge  promptly,  at 
the  threshold,  we  shall  be  fated  to  witness 
the  steady  deterioration  and  degradation  of 
our  legal  system,  and  with  It  the  InsUtutlons 
of  our  free  society. 

Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  procedures 
and  the  circumstances  must  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  to  determine  what  protective 
measures  are  necessary  and  what  Is  the 
proper  course  for  the  disciplining  of  such  de- 
fendants aiMl  their  counsel  consistently  with 
the  ends  of  JusUce  and  the  dlgnlfled  func- 
tioning of  our  trial  system.  These  issues  de- 
mand the  attention  of  our  best  minds  and 
our  most  Informed  experts.  It  is  my  thought 
that  this  subject  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  the  American  Bar  Association 
with  a  view  toward  remedial  action  on  the 
part  of  the  bar  and  bench,  or  by  legislation. 
State  and  Federal,  as  may  appear  necessary. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  advice. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RICHARD  H.  ICHORO, 

Chairman. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND 
THE  COMMUNIST  ONSLAUGHT  IN 
LAOS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr_Speaker,  I  am  both 
astounded  and  dismayed  at  the  cavalier 
attitude  which  is  being  expressed  toward 
Laos.  Laos  is  a  friendly  nation  which  is 
fighting  for  its  very  existence  and  fight- 
ing with  all  its  resources.  The  Com- 
munists, acting  with  complete  disdain 
for  their  commitments  on  the  neutrality 
of  Laos,  have  for  years  occupied  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  that  country  and 
used  it  as  a  broad  avenue  for  carrying 
en  their  war  of  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam.  Now  they  appear  to  be  moving 
to  overrun  the  remaining  portions  ol 
that  country.  The  frenzied  outbursts 
which  have  been  provoked  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  disclosure  that  a  few  Ameri- 
cans, not  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
are  trying  to  help  stay  the  Communist 
onslaught  will  give  aid  and  comfort  tc 
the  enemy  and  serve  to  spur  their  drive 
for  the  subjugation  of  Laos.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  world  hears  these  statements 
with  disbelief.  How  is  it  possible  that  re- 
ponsible  people  in  the  United  States  re- 
spond in  such  manner  to  efforts  to  save 
a  friendly  nation  from  communism? 

This  gallant  little  country  has  fought 
Communist  subjugation  for  20  years.  The 
number  of  Laotians  in  uniform  repre- 
sents a  very  high  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation. An  equivalent  number  in  the 
armed  services  In  the  United  States 
would  be  10  million.  Their  losses  in  bat- 
tle have  been  extremely  high — much 
higher  than  any  we  have  suffered  in  con- 
flict. To  abandon  this  country — and  this 
is  what  some  of  the  critics  apparently 
are  prepared  to  do — would  be  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  very  principles  we  have  been 
fighting  for  in  South  Vietnam.  The  march 
of  communism  is  going  on  everywhere. 
We  cannot  be  against  it  in  one  country 
and  indifferent  to  it  In  another.  Remem- 
ber, the  Communists  get  their  greatest 
encouragement  from  American  head- 
lines, whether  or  not  those  headlines  re- 
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fleet  the  thinking  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Some  of  the  criticism  has  been  directed 
at  O.  McMurtrle  Godley.  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Laos.  I  know  Mr.  Godley.  He  is  a 
dedicated  representative  of  the  United 
States  who  has  given  outstanding  service 
in  one  of  the  most  difficult  assignments 
in  the  world.  The  criticism  toward  the 
Ambassador  is  based  upon  an  apparent 
.slight  to  some  newsmen  who  were  look- 
ing for  headlines.  This  is  small  reason 
to  question  the  motives  of  the  services 
of  an  able  man  who  is  working  day  and 
night  to  help  prevent  another  small  na- 
tion from  being  engulfed  by  the  wave  of 
communism.  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  same  newsmen  wou'd  have 
received  shoit  shrift  after  a  similar  ad- 
venture in  a  Communist  country. 

The  American  people,  and  indeed  the 
world,  undoubtedly  wonder  how  our  for- 
eign policy  can  hope  to  succeed  in  the 
face  of  criticism  like  this. 


SETTLING  AN  OLD  FEUD 

<  Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extianeous  matter. > 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  warn  my  colleagues  that  on  Tuesday 
next  there  will  be  a  major  eruption  In 
one  of  the  oldest,  most  bitter  feuds  in 
Washington.  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
athletic  rivalry  between  the  congres- 
sional Democrats  and  Republican  foes 
and  specifically  to  the  congressional  has- 
ketball  game  to  be  played  at  Washington 
Coliseum  on  Tuesday  next.  Each  Demo- 
crat Member  is  furnishing  his  own  uni- 
form and  cardiologist.  Ax  handles  will 
not  be  distributed  at  the  game. 

Athletic  events  featuring  Members  of 
Congress  are  not  unprecedented.  We  have 
had  the  yearly  baseball  games — the 
scores  of  which  recent  ones  I  decline  to 
discuss:  and  occasionally  we  have  had 
unscheduled,  impromptu  boxing  matches 
In  the  corridors.  But  at  long  last  we 
Democrats  have  discovered  our  thing. 

The  Democratic  basketball  club  re- 
cruited by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HAMILTON)  and  myself  is  truly  awe- 
some. Further,  we  have  been  practicing 
regularly  in  preparation,  taking  buses  to 
our  various  practice  fields.  I  must  report 
in  all  candor,  however,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomert) 
refuses  to  be  busied  in  either  direction 
and  that  Senator  RiBicorr  claims  there  is 
hypocrisy  involved  in  our  using  this  mode 
of  transport. 

However,  neither  talent  nor  practice 
Is  the  key  to  the  victory  we  shall  achieve. 
It  Is  strategy  and  I  am  so  confident  that 
in  order  to  avoid  a  total  rout  I  take  the 
unusual  step  today  of  disclosing  much  of 
our  game  plan.  This  is  a  plan  based  in 
large  part  on  our  observations  of  politi- 
cal strategy  by  the  administration  now 
In  power  and  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  hardwood  court. 

One  of  our  major  offensive  weapons  Is 
the  Agnew  hook  which  I  have  perfected 
Just  this  week.  It  involves  intimidating 
scowls  and  feigned  throws  at  the  press 


table  followed  by  a  wild  charge  to  the 
south  end  of  the  (x>urt  shouting  slogans, 
epitliets  and  five  syllable  words.  While 
the  ball  occasionally  ends  up  in  my 
mouth,  65  percent  of  the  fans  who  have 
watched  this  maneuver  approve  of  it. 

Another  key  offensive  play  in  addition 
to  the  Reagan  dunk  shot  is  the  Hayns- 
worth-Carswell  shuffle.  In  this  maneuver 
we  keep  ending  in  a  series  of  second  and 
third  stringers,  one  after  tlie  other, 
until  one  of  them  scores.  We  are  also 
working  on  the  Goodell  sliift,  in  which 
the  entire  team  lines  up  on  the  right  side 
of  the  court.  When  the  captain  shouts 
the  key  word  "Senate"  one  player  sprints 
to  the  far  left  and  then  heads  in  for  an 
easy  basket. 

On  defense  we  have  a  new  shifting 
zone,  though  we  prefer  to  label  it  tlie 
"bring  us  together"  defense. 

Regarding  opponents,  I  seem  to  hear 
some  loud  and  boastful  noises  coming 
out  of  their  regional  camps.  There  is  a 
.southern  practice  field  in  Aiken.  B.C.;  a 
western  practice  field  near  San  Clemente, 
and  a  third  somewhere  in  the  Florida 
Keys.  I  am  advised  that  the  Republicans 
have  been  -working  out  with  Coach 
"Double-Dribble"  Mitchell  on  a  "do- 
not-watch-what-I-say-but-watch-what- 
I-do"  offense.  We  do  not  intend  to  be 
taken  in  by  this  shabby  kind  of  maneu- 
ver. Nor  do  we  fear  the  tricks  conjured 
by  Assistant  Coach  Wally  Hickel,  for- 
merly of  the  Santa  Barbara  Oilers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  leave  two  final 
words  of  warning.  First,  if  our  team  does 
not  have  a  clear  lead  by  halftime,  as 
coach  of  this  team  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
Nixonize  our  offense.  This  clever  move 
simply  means  that  if  our  five-man  team 
cannot  win,  we  will  just  take  out  our  two 
forvrards  with  confidence  that  the  re- 
maining members  will  achieve  victory. 
Finally,  this  game  is  billed  as  the  first 
annual  congressional  basketball  game.  It 
will  be  that,  but  should  we  lose  it  will  also 
be  the  last  annual  game,  because,  gentle- 
men, you  will  not  have  us  Democrats  to 
kick  around  any  more. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Is  this  the 
team  coached  by  the  two  fighting  Demo- 
crats, DiGGs  and  Maddox? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No;  it  is  not. 


economic  policies  which  have  brought 
excessive  interest  rates  that  favor  the 
big  moneyed  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  wage  earner,  the  housewife,  the  re- 
tired, and  their  families. 

In  the  first  14  months  of  this  admin- 
istration we  have  seen  almost  luiprece- 
dented  acceleration  in  inflation — 6.1  per- 
cent in  1969  with  the  rate  going  up  even 
faster  in  tlie  last  quarter.  And,  the  whole- 
sale price  index  of  January,  increasing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  8.4  percent,  indi- 
cates the  growing  severity  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  with  some  surprise  that  I  read  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  yesterday,  in  which  he  said  tlie 
administration  Is  making  a  "constructive 
effort  to  solve  the  inherited  problem  of 
inflation." 

If  the  actions  of  the  President  in  pub- 
licly giving  a  green  light  to  big  industry 
to  raise  prices  to  the  maximum  is  con- 
structive, then  Webster's  definition  of 
the  word  is  wrong.  The  administration's 
stubborn  refusal  to  use  the  credit  con- 
trol powers  legislated  by  a  concerned 
Congress  last  year  is  certainly  not  a  con- 
structive step.  The  excessive  tight-money 
policies  which  are  strangling  the  housing 
industry,  demoralizing  small  business, 
frightening  stockowners  and  spreading 
inflation  can,  by  no  logic  known  to  me, 
be  construed  as  constructive. 

The  effort  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  blame  the  Democrats  is  not 
so  surprising,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  con- 
tinuing effort  of  the  Republicans  to  re- 
ject the  responsibility  that  goes  with  the 
control  of  the  executive  branch.  As  for 
this  Congress,  it  provided  a  surplus  in 
the  1970  budget,  and  trimmed  over  $5*2 
billion  from  the  President's  own  requests 
to  balance  the  budget.  Further,  I  remind 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  that  admin- 
istration spokesmen  said  repeatedly  dur- 
ing last  year  that  it  was  getting  the  situa- 
tion under  control.  They  failed  then  and 
they  are  failing  now. 

The  minority  leader  can  continue  to 
seek  political  gain  from  seeking  to  blame 
Democrats.  I  would  remind  him  however 
that  it  is  a  Republican  administration 
and  Republican  economic  policies  which 
are  failing  the  people  of  this  country. 


REPUBLICAN  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 
ARE  FAILING  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THIS  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  accelerated  inflation  and  higher 
cost  of  living,  coupled  with  the  reces- 
sionary trends  of  Increased  unemploy- 
ment and  smaller  paychecks  In  the  14 
months  of  this  administration,  poses  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  this 
country.  Millions  of  Americans  continue 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  falling  Republican 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL  AT  THE 
CABINET  LEVEL 

(Mr.  PICTKTiK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  the  faint  glimmer  of  hope 
in  this  Nation's  efforts  to  curb  pollution. 
For  some  time,  I  have  urged  a  coordi- 
nated movement  within  the  Government 
to  bring  together  all  the  various  agencies, 
committees,  ^>ecial  study  groups,  de- 
partments, and  deadwood  imder  (Kie  big 
umbrella. 

Bureaucracy  is  taking  its  toll  in  the 
Federal  efforts  to  improve  our  environ- 
ment. I  found  at  least  20  major  areas  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction  in  pollution,  and  I 
was  amased.  Upcoi  cloaer  look.  I  found  31 
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empires  with  little  or  no  coordination. 
Surely.  I  have  missed  some. 

How  can  this  Government  scatter  its 
authority  and  still  do  an  effective  job? 

We  have  seen  tender  suggestions  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  asked 
to  be  renamed  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronment and  Natural  Resources.  Rather 
than  just  create  new  letterheads  for  that 
Department.  I  urge  that  we  give  them  the 
power  and  the  authority  to  coordinate  all 
Federal  efforts  by  the  many,  many 
agencies  involved. 

Last  night,  the  Washington  E\ening 
Star  editorially  spoke  to  this  point: 

iNTXmlOB   Makeovei 

A  while  back,  the  President  proclaimed  to 
Congress  and  the  country  bU  administra- 
tion's dedication  to  saving  the  environment. 
He  outlined  a  blghly  commendable  program 
to  bait  tbe  poisoning  of  the  planet.  He  made 
tbe  initial  moves  required  to  get  tbe  legis- 
lative machinery  moving  on  tEe '  long,  ex- 
pensive road  to  reclamation. 

There  is  one  more  basic  step  to  be  taken 
before  tbe  process  of  making  the  planet  once 
again  reasonably  safe  for  living  tblngs  can 
really  get  started. 

At  present,  the  task  of  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  environment  is  spread  around  tbrougb  an 
abundance  of  departments  and  agencies. 
MMUtwbile  other  departments  and  agencies — 
equal  in  authority  to  the  ecological  watch- 
dogs— are  busily  polluting  everything  with- 
in reach,  while  they  fulfill  their  assigned 
tasks  of  killing  unwanted  plant  and  animal 
life,  providing  cheap  sewage  facilities  for 
military  establishments,  or  whatever. 

Tbe  need  is  for  one  department  to  serve  as 
overseer  for  the  entire  antipollution  drive, 
with  authority  to  halt  any  detrimental  ac- 
tivities t>eing  carried  on  by  any  other  branch 
of  government.  And  tbe  obvious  candidate 
for  the  Job  is  tbe  present  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Such  a  move  would  end  tbe  patent  ab- 
surdity of  having  one  department — In- 
terior— responsible  for  ending  water  pollu- 
tion, while  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  guards  against  the 
poisoning  of  the  air  It  would  prevent  such 
bureaucratic  monstrosities  as  the  continued 
use  by  the  Agriculture  Department  of  mer- 
cury-treated seeds  that  have  l>een  lat>eled 
poisonous  to  men  and  livestock  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  It  would,  in  short, 
bring  tbe  beginnings  of  order  out  of  present 
administrative  chaos. 

The  proposal  is  not  new.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by — among  others — Interior  Secre- 
tary Hlckel.  His  suggestion  is  that  the  pres- 
ent function  of  Interior  as  overseer  of  tbe 
natural  resources  should  b«  continued,  so 
that  decisions  concerning  the  advlslbllity  of 
tapping  these  resources  and  the  methods  to 
be  used  will  be  baaed  on  the  total  effect  the 
completed  operation  will  have  on  the  en- 
TlrAnment. 

The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that 
the  Interior  Department  should  rid  itself  of 
many  miscellaneous  duties  that  it  inherited 
as  It  evolved  as  tbe  government's  adminis- 
trative catch-all,  spreading  such  respon- 
sibilities as  Micronesia,  the  Alaskan  Rail- 
road and  American  Indians  among  the  oth- 
er existing  agencies.  A  further  suggestion  is 
that  Interior  should  be  renamed  to  become 
the  Department  of  Environment  and  Re- 
sources. 

Whatever  the  mechanics  and  whatever  tbe 
name,  the  concept  of  a  single  department 
with  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  the 
war  on  pollution  Is  sound.  It  may.  In  fact, 
be  viUl— In  the  literal  sense  of  that  word. 

Now.  let  me  illustrate  my  point  that 
we  have  too  many  watchdogs  and  not 


one  single  keeper  of  the  hounds.  In  the 
January  31  edition,  the  National  Jour- 
nal did  a  creditable  job  of  enumerating 
the  ecological  seei-s.  Before  reading 
through  this  list,  bear  in  mind  that  this — 
although  it  appears  to  be  lengthy— only 
scratches  the  surface. 

OOVUINMCNT'S  Emvikonment  OmcES 
PaoLrrERATK 

"Environment,"  the  latest  trigger  word  in 
Washington,  threatens  to  establish  more  new 
oiflces  In  the  federal  government  than  any- 
thing since  "poverty."  Throughout  the  de- 
partments and  agencies,  as  well  as  within  the 
White  House,  environmental  divisions  and 
management  positions  are  being  created — 
some  for  hard  work  ahead,  some  perhaps  for 
fashion's  sake. 

So  rapid  Is  the  prolirerailon  of  environ- 
mental offlces  that  the  government  Itself  has 
been  unable  to  keep  count. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  chalrmait  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Natural  Resources  Study 
Oroup  of  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization,  says  bis  group  is 
just  beginning  to  compile  a  list.  So  is  tbe 
Library  of  Congress.  The  office  of  Executive 
Branch  Communications  Director  Herbert  O. 
Klein  is  watting  for  the  new  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  begin  counting. 

The  Idea  of  extensive  environmental  plan- 
ning may  be  relatively  recent  In  Washington, 
but  phenomenon  of  shilting  and  stretching 
offlces  is  not.  "It's  almost  a  hang-up. "  said 
David  Walker,  an  assistant  director  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  "We've  gone  through  this  game 
before    with    tbe   Johnson   Administration.  " 

"Creating  federal  bureaus  and  reorganiz- 
ing them  never  cleaned  up  anything,  "  grum- 
bled Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 

So  far,  the  emphasis  on  environment  has 
not  brought  an  enormous  expansion  of  the 
bureaucracy — only  movement.  For  the  most 
part,  existing  offices  have  been  restructured 
and  renamed,  and  many  of  the  new  director* 
of  environmental  affairs  have  come  from 
other  positions  within  their  departments  or 
agencies.  Staffs  are  small  and  often  have 
other  duties. 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  major  en- 
vironment offlces  and  committees,  by  what- 
ever name,  which  are  now  m  business.  A 
few  have  been  around  for  over  a  year,  but 
most  are  much  newer. 

wMrrc  Motwa 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality:  Al- 
most certain  to  be  the  most  Important  of 
the  new  offlces,  the  council  will  consist  of 
thre«  full-time  advisers  to  the  President, 
with  a  large  staff  and  an  authorized  budget 
of  SI  million  to  develop  national  environ- 
mental poUdes. 

The  council  was  created  by  Congress  at 
the  end  of  1968  (PL.  01-100)  in  bills  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wasb., 
and  Rep  John  D  Dlngell.  D-Mlcb.  Tbe  Ad- 
ministration originally  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Council  members,  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  Jan  39,  are  Chairman  Ru.ssell  E.  Train, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Robert  Cahn, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter  on  the  en- 
vironment for  the  Cfiristian  Science  Monitor; 
and  Gordon  J.  F  MacDonald.  geologist,  geo- 
phyaidst  and  administrator  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Bart>ara. 

(MacDonald  was  a  member  of  last  year's 
special  White  House  panel  that  unanimous- 
ly recommended  the  resumption  of  drilling 
In  tbe  Santa  Barbara  Channel  to  relieve 
pressure  on  an  offshore  Held  that  produced 
a  major  oil  leak.  The  panels  report  was 
criticized  by  Sen  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  I>- 
Malne.  and  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf  ,  and 


MncDonnld's  participation  might  produce  a 
controversy  at  bis  confirmation  hearings.) 

Another  White  House  office,  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  Jan.  1  he  would  rather  do 
without,  would  be  established  In  a  pending 
bill  (HR  4148)  that  passed  both  houses  last 
year  and  still  Is  in  conference.  This  office, 
sviggested  by  Muskle,  would  provide  a  full- 
time  staff  to  review  federal  agencies'  pro- 
grams and  to  assist  tbe  council  established 
by  the  Jackson  bill. 

Environmental  Quality  Council:  This  Cab- 
inet-level committee  was  created  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  May  39  (Executive  Order  11473) 
to  foster  cooperation  among  the  departments 
directly  Involved — Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Interior, 
Transportation,  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fnre — and  to  anticipate  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

The  Council's  staff  of  three  or  four  is  led 
by  Presidential  Science  Adviser  Lee  A.  Du- 
Bridge.  former  president  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  The  Presi- 
dent Jan.  39  renamed  the  Council  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  the  Environment. 

Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality:  In  May.  President  Nixon 
renamed  the  15-member  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beau- 
ty formed  during  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. The  committee,  which  serves  without 
pay,  advises  the  President  and  the  Cabinet. 
Chairman  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller  also  at- 
tends meetings  of  the  Cabinet-level  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Council. 

President's  Task  Force  on  Air  Pollution: 
Created  Nov.  18.  1989,  thU  Is  one  of  several 
task  forces  under  Presidential  Special  Assist- 
ant Charles  L.  Clapp.  Tbe  11  members,  all 
from  outside  government,  are  beaded  by 
Arie  Haagen-Smlt.  blo-organic  chemist  and 
chairman  of  California's  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board.  The  task  force  has  no  permanent 
staff  and  has  met  several  times. 

TMC    DrPARTMCNTS 

Interior:  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  has 
expressed  his  boj*  of  transforming  Interior 
Into  a  Department  of  Environment  and  Na- 
tural Resources.  For  the  time  being,  due  pri- 
marily to  tbe  transfer  of  Under  Secretary 
Train  to  the  President's  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmenul  QuaUty.  the  department's  new 
staff  effort  for  environment  is  leaderless. 

Last  spring  an  Environmental  Planning 
Staff  was  created  in  the  Under  Secretary's 
office  with  department-wide  responsibility 
for  policy  review  The  planning  staff's  half- 
dosen  professionals  were  headed  then  by  Bos- 
ton Attorney  John  R.  Quarles.  but  be  has 
since  become  Secretary  Hlckel's  assistant. 
They  have  been  working  In  the  Under  Secre- 
tary's Office.  A  Johnson  Administration  Of- 
fice of  Ecology  within  Interior  was  abolished 
a  year  ago. 

Several  divisions  and  bureaus  of  Interior 
are  re-emphaslzing  environment.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration in  January  moved  Allan  Hlrsch 
to  the  new  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Environmental  and  Program  Planning. 

Transportation:  Shortly  after  he  took  of- 
fice. Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
established  a  new  assistant  secretaryship  for 
urban  systems  and  environment.  Since  the 
department  Is  limited  by  law  to  five  assist- 
ant secretaryships.  Volpe  combined  two  of 
the  old  posts  into  one  to  make  room  for  the 
new  Job.  During  tbe  summer,  the  new  title 
was  reversed:  J.  D.  Braman.  the  former 
Seattle  mayor  who  bolds  tbe  poet,  now  is 
known  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
ment and  Urban  Affairs.  Braman's  staff  num- 
bers 35  now,  and  will  soon  reach  40.  Its  Job 
Is  to  examine  the  environmental  impact  of 
triuisportatloa  plans,  programs  and  tech- 
nology. 
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Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  The  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  the  Environmental  Control  Administra- 
tion (including  the  Bureaus  of  Solid  Waste 
Management,  Water  Hygiene  and  Radlologi- 
cnl  Health)  have  been  grouped  under  the 
Public  Health  Service's  Consumer  Portectlon 
and  Environmental  Health  Service.  As  of 
Feb.  1.  1970.  the  words  "Oonsumer  Protec- 
tion" are  dropped  from  the  latter  title: 
other  organizational  changes  are  expected. 
The  department  lost  its  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  to  Interior  In  1966.  and  now  is 
wary  of  Interior's  intentions  toward  its  air 
poUution  office.  Spokesmen  for  both  the 
HEW  and  Interior  Departments  have  indi- 
cated that  Hlckel  would  like  to  gain  control 
over  air  pollution. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  James  E. 
Allen  announced  Jan  23  that  his  office  will 
stress  "environmental  education"  through 
the  19708.  A  special  staff  will  be  given  the 
task  of  coordinating  and  designing  such 
studies.  In  June  the  Office  of  Education  will 
convene  a  major  conference  on  environ- 
mental and  ecological  education. 

Agriculture:  Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin 
created  an  Environmental  QuaUty  Executive 
Committee  in  October  to  coordinate  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  department's  many 
natural  resources  programs.  The  11  com- 
mittee members  are  authorized  to  speak  for 
their  agencies  In  policy  discussions.  The 
chairman  Is  Tbeodore  C.  Byerly.  Assistant 
Director  of  Science  and  Education  for  the 
Secretary,  and  a  biologist  with  38  years  in 
the  Agriculture  Department.  There  Is  only 
one  staff  worker. 

State:  To  the  surprise  of  many,  the  State 
Department  created  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Affairs  in  December.  Evidently,  it 
Will  lead  tbe  federal  government's  battles 
against  the  international  effects  of  pollution 
and  will  represent  the  United  States  at 
world  conferences  in  1971  and  1972.  Christian 
A.  Herter  Jr..  61.  son  of  the  former  Republi- 
can Secretary  of  State,  directs  a  professional 
staff  of  about  seven,  plus  an  office  force. 

Commerce:  Generally,  the  department's 
main  activities  in  the  field — such  as  the 
Weather  Bureau — come  under  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration 
(ESSA),  created  In  July  1965.  ESSA's  main 
mission   Is   to   perform   research. 

Defense:  Two-  advisory  groups,  the  De- 
fense Environmental  Control  Committee 
and  the  Natural  Resources  Directorate,  have 
been  In  existence  for  some  time  and  will 
continue.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  long 
a  target  of  conservation  groups.  In  recent 
years  has  established  environmental 
branches  in  Its  major  divisions,  according  to 
Its  public  affairs  office. 

OTHEK    ACENCKS 

Federal  Power  Commission:  An  Office  of 
Adviser  on  Environmental  Quality  was  creat- 
ed Dec.  29  to  evaluate  methods  of  producing, 
transmitting  and  delivering  electricity  and 
natural  gas,  and  to  advise  the  commission 
on  environmental  protection.  The  new  ad- 
viser Is  Frederick  H.  Warren,  59,  a  civil  en- 
gineer and  former  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  NUS  Corp.  In  Rockvllle,  Md.  On  Jan. 
38,  the  commission  named  a  10-man  govern- 
ment-Industry task  force  on  environment  to 
assist  In  this  year's  updating  of  the  National 
Power  Survey, 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority :  In  July  a  new 
Division  of  Environmental  Research  and  De- 
velopment was  added  to  the  Office  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Science.  The  division, 
headed  by  F.  E.  Oartrell,  Is  testing  new  equip- 
ment and  processes  for  the  National  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution:  In  September 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Sciences  was 
formed  from  two  other  offlces  to  assist  tbe 
Smithsonian's  scientists.  The  office  has  a  pro- 


fessional staff  of  seven.  Its  director  Is  I.  E. 
Wallen. 

Early  in  1969  the  Smithsonian  establlstied 
iu  Center  for  the  Study  of  Short-Lived  Phe- 
nomena to  keep  track  of  ecological  oddities 
around  the  world. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission :  In  September, 
Joseph  J.  DlNunno  was  appointed  to  a  new 
post  as  special  assistant  for  environmental 
affairs  to  the  AEC  General  Manager;  he  has 
been  examining  the  environmental  impact  of 
AEC  policies  and  activities. 

CONGRESS 

House  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: Reorganized  a  year  ago  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Power,  its  Jurisdiction  now  includes  many 
environmental  matters.  Chairman  Is  Rep. 
Henry  Reuss,  D-Wis. 

Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Ener- 
gy, Natural  Resources  and  the  Environment: 
An  entirely  new  subcommittee  formed  a  year 
ago.  It  is  beginning  to  exercise  oversight  on 
government/environment  Issues.  Chairman 
is  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart.  I>-Mich. 

Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution:  Created  as  a  special 
subcommittee  In  1963  and  given  permanent 
status  in  1965,  this  has  been  chaired  from 
tbe  beginning  by  Muskle.  It  is  interested  in 
all  bills  pertaining  to  pollution  and  has 
written  many  major  laws,  such  as  the  1966 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act. 

Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference 
Service  (LRS),  Environmental  Policy  Divi- 
sion :  This  division  was  created  in  September 
1969  from  the  LRS  natural  resources  section. 
It  conducts  research  and  prepares  reports 
on  the  environment  for  Congress,  and  cur- 
rently Is  one  of  the  library"s  busiest  divisions. 
Its  professional  staff  of  15  plus  an  office  force 
Is  led  by  Rlcbard  A.  Carpenter,  a  chemist 
formerly  In  the  library's  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division. 

With  all  the  headline  himting  attend- 
ant to  this  Government's  environmental 
control  "magic"  policies,  we  have  created 
a  spin-ofT  pollution  pi-oblem.  In  every 
congressional  ofBce,  the  mail  on  pollu- 
tion is  picking  up  in  dramatic  propor- 
tions. Consequentially,  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  being  flooded  with  requests 
for  data,  information,  any  shred  of  in- 
formation that  can  be  used  to  answer  a 
concerned  constituent. 

Because  the  demand  on  the  staff  is  so 
great,  the  Library  of  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  held  a  briefing  session  to  explain 
where  congressional  offlces  might  go  for 
this  much-needed  information.  I  do  not 
mean  to  slight  the  efforts  of  the  Library 
staff,  they  did  an  excellent  job  in  pro- 
viding source  material.  But,  this  only 
highlights  the  problem. 

For  example.  I  direct  your  attention 
to  this  score  sheet  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary— it  tells  a  stark,  simple  story  of 
just  how  thin  the  Government  is  spread 
in  this,  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  of 
our  generation: 

Congressional  Committees  With  JtrRisoic- 

•noN    IN    An    ANK   Water    Polluton    and 

Solid  Wastes  Management 

senate  committees 

Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Commerce:  Subcommittees  on  Energy.  Na- 
tural Resources  and  the  Environment. 

Government  Operations:  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Operations. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  Subcommittee 
on  Health.    • 


Public  Works:  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution. 

HOUSE   COMMITTEES 

Agriculture. 

Goverrunent  Operations:  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resoiu-ces. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlifs 
Conservation. 

Subcommittee  ou  Oceanography. 

Public  Works: 

Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control. 

Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 

Science  and  Astronautics:  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Research,  and  Development. 

JOINT   COMMMITTEE 

Atomic  Energy. 
Federal  Polujtion  Control  Offices 

AIR   POLLtmON 

National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Public  Information,  6600 
Fishers  Lane.  Rockvllle,  Md,  20852.  Pnone: 
443-1677. 

WATER   POLLtmON 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, Congressional  and  Correspondence 
Services,  1921  Jefferson  Davis  Highway, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202.  Phone:  Code  167-7373. 

SOLID    WASTE    MANAGEaCENT 

Biu-eau  of  Solid  Waste  Management,  Office 
of  Information,  12720  Twlnbrook  Parkway, 
Rockvllle,  Md.  20852.  Phone:  495  (or  code 
146)-7931. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  White  House  aide  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  administration  will, 
indeed,  coordinate  the  unwieldy  machin- 
ery into  one  efficient  operation. 

I,  for  one,  sincerely  hope  this  is  not 
just  another  press  release.  I  trust  the 
administration  is  serious  and  will  im- 
plement their  spoken  words  with  action. 


GOVERNOR  MADDOX  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  BARRED  FROM  HOUSE  DINING 
ROOM 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  easiest  course  for  me  in  the 
incident  involving  the  Georgia  Governor 
would  be  to  remain  silent  and  allow  the 
Governor  of  my  State,  who  is  incidentally 
a  member  of  the  same  party  as  the 
authors  of  the  resolution,  to  be  verbally 
pilloried  for  the  events  in  the  Hotise  din- 
ing room.  I  could  also  takf  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  I  worked  against  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Governor,  ardently  support- 
ing the  Republican  candidate  who  re- 
ceived several  thousand  more  votes  but 
who  was  denied  the  office  by  a  Democrat- 
dominated  State  legislature  utilizing  an 
archaic  provision  in  our  State  consti- 
tution. But,  in  good  conscience,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  remain  silent,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  I  might  disapprove  of  the 
Governor's  actions. 

Lester  Garfield  Maddox  is  the  Gover- 
nor of  my  State  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
my  State  and  the  actions  of  its  duly 
elected  State  legislators.  Therefore,  he 
should  be  accorded  all  the  rights  and 
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respect  due  him  as  Governor,  even 
though  I  disagree  with  him  on  certain 
issues.  He  resides  in  my  congressional 
district  as  a  private  citizen,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's mansion  is  also  located  in  my  dis- 
trict and  I.  therefore,  represent  him  in 
Congress.  I  regret  that  the  incident  took 
place  and  I  cannot  condone  it,  yet  I  can- 
not sit  idly  by  and  allow  him  to  t>e  given 
the  status  of  "persona  non  grata"  in  the 
House  dining  room,  when  they  give  the 
Governors  of  all  States  this  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  remind  the  au- 
thors of  the  resolution  that  many  of  the 
individuals  whom  they  have  defended  in 
the  past  have  been  guilty  cf  conduct 
which  has  been  just  as  deeply  offensive 
to  many  Americans.  For  example.  I  re- 
call that  dunng  the  debate  en  the  legis- 
lation during  the  90th  Congress  to  make 
it  a  Federal  crime  to  bum  and  defile  the 
American  flag,  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution  took  the  floor  to  proclaim 
such  legislation  would  serictisly  limit  the 
right  of  free  expression  under  the  first 
amendment.  I  most  heartily  disagree 
with  that  reasoning,  and  yet  I  must  re- 
mind the  cosponsors  that  Lester  G.  Mad- 
dox  has  just  as  much  right  to  express  his 
opinions  as  an  American  as  do  thoFC 
who  would  do  so  by  defacing  or  desecrat- 
ing the  American  flag. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution  heatedly  opposed  the 
antiriot  statute  when  it  was  approved  by 
Congress.  This  Is  the  very  statute  which 
was  the  basis  for  the  trial  and  conviction 
cf  defendants  in  the  so-called  Chicago 
seven  trial  recently.  Many  Americans 
were  deeply  offended  by  the  actions  of 
those  defendants,  yet  some  of  the  cospon- 
sors of  this  resolution  were  opposed  to 
legislation  which  would  make  it  a  crime 
to  travel  from  one  State  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  inciting  riots.  Here  again, 
it  was  contended  that  such  a  law  would 
limit  the  right  of  free  expression  under 
the  Constitution. 

Granted.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
dinin?  room  is  an  inappropriate  place 
for  such  activity  as  the  placing  of  sou- 
venir ax  handles,  and  if  I  had  had  any 
control  over  the  Governor's  actions,  I 
would  have  done  my  utmost  to  prevent 
it.  but  I  do  not  as  he  is  not  even  of  my 
party.  Nevertheless,  for  this  House  to 
now  take  the  official  position  that  the 
Governor,  representing  4'i  million  citi- 
zens of  my  State,  shall  henceforth  be 
barred  from  the  privileges  of  the  House 
dining  room  because  he  placed  in  the  lob- 
by a  box  of  souvenir  ax  handles  which  I 
considered  an  offensive  souvenir  and 
even  though  I  differ  with  him.  is  far  too 
extreme  and  unjustified  by  the  circum- 
stances. I.  therefore,  urge  that  the  reso- 
lution be  defeated. 


OUR  EVER-GROWING  NA-nONAL 
DEBT 

<Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  today.  I  advised  this  distinguished 
Ixxly  of  my  grave  concern  for  the  fact 
that,  in  fiscal  year  1971.  the  American 


people  will  be  compelled  to  spei^d  more 
than  $18  billion  in  interest,  alone,  on  the 
evcr-growin?  national  debt  which  is  now 
in  excess  of  $360  billion. 

I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now.  that 
in  return  for  this  payment  which  the 
American  people  can  ill  afford,  "the 
American  people  will  receive  nothing. 
They  will  just  be  paying  the  bill  for  fiscal 
irresponsibility  and  deficit  spending,  of 
which,  for  almost  four  decades,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  been  puilty  virtually  every 
year  with  only  few  exceptions." 

Virtually  every  year  throughout  this 
period,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  submitted  an  administrative  bud-;et 
higher  than  the  year  before.  Frequently, 
it  has  been  an  unbalanced  budget — the 
essence  of  deficit  spending  which,  in  turn, 
is  the  root  cause  of  the  fiscal  crisis  we 
suffer  today. 

These  unbalanced  administrative 
budjicts  have  been  shattered  by  a  Con- 
gress which,  virtually  every  year,  has 
legislated  programs  and  granted  appro- 
priations which  have  added  multiple  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  that  already  out-of- 
balance  budget.  This  has  come  through 
budgetary  increases  and  supplementary 
appropriations. 

Each  year  front-page  headlines  have 
been  given  to  the  amount  of  money  which 
Presidents  have  sought  in  their  budg- 
etary message.  All  too  generally,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  as  an  Inch  of  space 
has  been  given  to  these  additional  mul- 
tiple billion  dollar  sums  which,  collec- 
tively. Congress  has  added  to  the  Presi- 
dential requests. 

In  short,  while  it  is  true  that  Uie  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  must  and  does 
frame  a  budget  with  which  he  hopes  the 
Government  can  Uve.  it  is  also  true  that 
one  of  the  most  basic  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  is  the  power  of  the 
purse.  It  Is  the  Congress  which  must  levy 
the  taxes.  It  is  the  Congress  which  must 
approve  the  national  debt  limit. 

It  is.  therefore,  not  quite  enough  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  point  the  finger 
of  blame  at  the  Chief  Executive  or  at  his 
fiscal  experts,  advisers  and  planners.  The 
Congress  must  also  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  itself.  It  is  not  enough  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  point  the  Anger  of 
blame  across  the  political  aisle.  Both 
branches  of  Govenunent.  and  both  po- 
litical parties,  have  t>een  guilty  of 
whistling  past  the  fiscal  graveyard. 

It  Is,  therefore,  my  purpose  to  help 
turn  the  tide  back  toward  fiscal  sanity 
and  financial  Integrity.  In  that  interest. 
I  ofler  the  suggestion  that  our  Govern- 
ment must  begin  to  practice  what  every 
American  breadwinner  knows  he  must 
practice  if  he  is  to  survive  financially; 
namely,  that  he  cannot  spend  more 
money  than  he  earns,  and  that  when  he 
borrows  money,  he  must  know  how,  and 
from  what  source,  he  is  going  to  be  able 
to  repay  it.  He  knows  that  from  his 
we^ly  paycheck  he  must  budget  not  only 
the  necessary  amount  of  money  for  life's 
essentials,  but  he  must  also  budget  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  money  with  which  to 
repay  what  he  has  Iwrrowed.  It  is  in  this 
spirit,  therefore,  that,  today.  I  intro- 
duced the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion: 


Rewlvrd  by  the  House  of  RepresentatUr.-i 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that.  In  order  to  establish 
and  maintain  »  sound  fiscal  policy,  each 
budget  submitted  to  the  ConRress  by  the 
President  should  Include  rpeclflc  provisions 
ror  bringing  about  a  net  reduction  In  the 
n:itlonal  debt  of  at  least  910.000.000.000  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  ye.tr  for  which  such  budget  Is 
submitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  self-discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  and  on  the  part 
of  capital,  industry,  and  labor,  we  can,  in 
this  way,  begin  to  reduce  our  national 
debt.  In  my  opinion,  no  task  is  more  nec- 
essary. Therefore.  I  ask  the  most  serious 
and  conscientious  consideration  of  the 
Coneres.s  of  this  simple  proposal  for  solu- 
tion of  this  mo.st  complex  problem. 


AGRICULTURES  CREDIT  NEEDS 

«Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr. 'Speaker,  since  en- 
actment of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  in  the  90th  Congress,  farmers 
seeking  loans  for  their  normal  business 
operations  have  been  subjected  to  what 
apparently  has  become  en  unreasonable 
amount  of  unwarranted,  inconvenient 
and  time-consmning  detail  incidental  to 
borrowing  funds. 

The  advancement  of  agricultural  tech- 
nology within  relatively  recent  years  has 
caused  an  ever-increasing  need  for  capi- 
tal with  which  to  make  possible  efficient 
and  effective  utilization  of  this  technol- 
ogy. 

In  today's  modern  agriculture,  credit 
has  l>ecome  a  working  tool  which  farmers 
and  ranchers  use  as  readily  as  they  use 
any  other  facihty  when  it  is  advantageous 
to  do  so.  As  a  result,  the  vast  majority  of 
farm  and  ranch  operators  have  become 
as  skilled  as  other  businessmen  in  obtain- 
ing and  applying  borrowed  fimds  when 
such  fimdis  can  increase  efficiency  and 
reduce  per-imlt  costs.  They  understand 
as  well  as  operators  of  other  types  of 
businesses  the  responsibiUties — and  the 
charges — which  go  with  Iwrrowing  from 
established  credit  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Truth-in-Lending  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions essential  to  its  administration  ever 
were  intended  to  hamper  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  their  customary  credit  trans- 
actions; however,  the  communications  I 
have  received  from  constituents  leave  no 
doubt  that  administration  of  the  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act  is  hampering  these  op- 
erations. I  am  sure  other  Members  of  this 
body  have  received  similar  commimica- 
tions. 

To  remedy  this  situation.  I  am  today 
offering  a  bill  to  eliminate  from  the  act 
inclusion  of  loans  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. This  action  would  put  farmers  and 
ranchers  on  the  same  basis  as  other  busi- 
nessmen, since  loans  for  business  or  com- 
mercial piu'poses  were  exempted  from 
provisions  of  the  act  when  it  was  enacted. 

Removal  of  loans  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses by  enactment  of  this  bill  would  ne- 
cessitate revision  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  regulations  implementing  the 
act.  The  revised  regulations  should  make 
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abtmdantly  clear  that  the  loans  which 
are  removed  from  the  act  by  my  amend- 
ment are  those  loans  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  farming  or  ranching.  These 
V,  ould  be  loans  obtained  to  finance  pur- 
chase of  goods,  including  equipment,  or 
services  to  be  used  in  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  market. 

Tliere  is  no  intention  to  remove  from 
tlie  act  any  loan  obtained  for  personal, 
iiousehold  or  family  purposes  simply  be- 
cause the  borrower  happens  to  be  en- 
gaged in  farming  or  ranching.  No  change 
would  be  made  with  respect  to  a  credit 
extension  for  purchase  of  an  automobile, 
for  example,  or  a  washing  machine, 
dryer,  television  receiver  or  other  item  or 
service  not  used  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

Credit  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  an 
agricultural  industry.  Enactment  of  this 
amendment  will  go  far  toward  facilitat- 
ing continued  use  of  this  indispemable 
resource. 


their  friends,  and  got  most  of  it.  This 
year,  having  fully  demonstrated  their 
ingratitude,  they  will  undoubtedly  try 
to  blackmail  us  for  far  more  and  demand 
that  our  Subic  Bay  naval  base  be  turned 
over.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  for  good 
measure. 

The  time  has  come  for  Uncle  Sucker 
to  cut  them  off  without  another  dime. 


FOREIGN  BLACKMAIL 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
never  been  a  more  classic  example  of 
the  unmitigated  folly  of  this  Govern- 
ment's foreign  aid  program  than  was 
provided  last  week  in  Manila  when  an 
uncontrolled  mob  of  hundreds  of  Fili- 
pino students  and  workers  re[>eatedly  at- 
tacked and  tried  to  sack  and  bum  the 
U.S.  Embassy. 

Only  the  courage  of  tlie  U.S.  Marine 
guard  and  the  liberal  use  of  gas  gre- 
nades and  other  weapons  prevented  de- 
struction of  the  Embassy  although  it 
sustained  severe  damage. 

Officials  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment, who  could  have  broken  up  the 
mob  and  kept  it  away  from  the  Elmbassy. 
did  not  raise  a  finger  until  the  rioters 
had  been  beaten  back. 

Then,  to  add  Irtsufferable  insult  to  the 
mob's  Injury,  Philippine  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Carlos  Romulo  arrogantly  main- 
tained that  "there  must  l>e  a  cause  for 
the  public  indignation  thus  expressed." 

He  said: 

It  may  l>«  well  for  the  American  Embassy 
to  ponder  such  legitimate  grievances. 

He  referred  to  the  mob's  angry  denun- 
ciation, alleging  "U.S.  imperialism  and 
fascism." 

Romulo.  as  many  Americans  will  re- 
call, is  a  former  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines who  was  subsequently  elevated  to 
tin-god  status  In  this  country  and  the 
United  Nations,  and  who  is  responsible, 
in  a  large  part,  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  being  bled  to  the  time  of  nearly 
$2  billion  in  economic  handouts.  Only 
an  adding  machine  could  provide  the 
additional  millions  in  military  aid  since 
American  GI's  bailed  out  his  homeland 
:M  World  War  IL 

And  now,  after  living  off  our  largesse 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  this 
little  pipsqueak  Romulo  has  the  gall  to 
.>>upport  criticism  of  Americans  tts  "fas- 
cists" and  "imperialists." 

Our  State  Department  handout  artists 
asked  last  year  for  still  another  $6.7  mil- 
lion for  President  Marcos,  Romulo,  and 


THE  PHILIPPINES.  A  LAND  OF 
INGRATITUDE 

<  Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  said. 
Former  President  Romulo  must  have  a 
very  short  memory.  I  was  here  during 
the  war  when  this  counti-y  was  his  only 
haven  of  refuge,  and  I  remember  the 
money  which  was  paid  to  him  out  of  our 
Treasuiy.  I  remember  the  countless  other 
honorariums  he  has  received  from  lec- 
turing in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
these  ingrates  in  the  Philippines  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our  people.  I  was 
over  there  shortly  after  $50,000  was 
taken  from  one  of  our  officers  clubs  on 
a  base;  the  people  involved  disappeared, 
and  the  Philippine  Government  not  only 
did  not  raise  a  hand  to  do  something 
about  it.  but  that  was  the  last  we  heard 
of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  have  to  reap- 
praise our  position  in  the  Philippines  in 
relation  to  the  things  we  are  doing  as 
well  as  the  position  of  our  bases  in  this 
land  of  ingratitude. 


SCOUR  THE  PLOWSHARE  AND  GO 
DEEPER  FOR  REAL  AGRICULTURE 
FACTS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
peiTnisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times newspaper  coliminists  a  long  way 
from  the  soil  get  into  a  strange  field  and 
only  scratch  the  surface  rather  than 
plow  deeply  to  get  the  full  facts.  Dan 
Oberdorfer  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  falls  victim  to  the  weedy  tjrpe 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  statistical 
reporting,  causing  him  to  say  that  6  per- 
cent of  3  million  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  produce  50  percent  of  our  agri- 
cultural products. 

I  am  not  critical  of  Mr.  Oberdoi-fer, 
who  was  misled  by  the  report  he  reads. 
I  am  critical  of  the  sort  of  statistical  re- 
ports which  caused  him  to  say  that  6  per- 
cent of  the  3.000,000  farmers  in  the 
United  States  produce  50  percent  of  farm 
commodities. 

They  do  no  such  thing. 

Scour  the  plowshare  and  try  for  a 
straight  furrow;  let  us  get  the  facts. 

People  like  Mr.  Oberdorfer  are  con- 
fused by  USDA  statistics,  which  say 
that  so  many  operators  had  cash  re- 
ceipts of  $23.2  billion  dollars  out  of  $47.8 
billion  for  all  farmers.  This  In  1968 
totals  194,000,  or  6.4  percent,  of  all  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States. 


This  194,000  may  have  had  gross  re- 
ceipts of  nearly  50  percent  of  total  farm 
receipts,  but  they  produced  a  much 
smaller  fraction  of  the  total  "agricul- 
tural output'  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Oberdorfer. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  In  1968, 
2.000  of  the  largest  feedlots  in  the 
United  States  marketed  more  than  half 
of  tlie  fed  cattle,  but  these  lots  actually 
produced  little  of  what  they  marketed. 
They  were,  in  a  sense,  processors  of 
what  others  produced. 

Most  of  these  feedlot  owners  bought 
•feeder"  cattle  from  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  actually  produced  the 
animals.  And  they  bought  feed  grains 
from  farmers  who  actually  produced 
them.  Then  they  fed  the  grains  to  the 
feeder  cattle,  sold  them  as  fed  cattle, 
and  the  USDA's  records  show  that  the 
big  feeders  got  the  lion's  share  of  re- 
ceipts from  beef  cattle  sales  in  the  United 
States — the  figures  that  Mr.  Oberdorfer 
used.  The  thousands  and  thousands  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  provided  the 
feeders  and-  the  feed  were  the  real  basic 
producers.  The  feedlot  operators  com- 
bined their  product,  providing  the  blend- 
ing and  finishing. 

This  Congress,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, are  entitled  to  a  better  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  real  nature  of  the  farm  sit- 
uation than  the  sort  of  generalizations 
provided  newspaper  reporters  and  col- 
umnists like  Mr.  Oberdorfer. 

The  impression  that  such  coltmms  and 
reports  are  leaving  with  the  public  is 
that  180.000  farmers  produce  half  or 
more  of  the  40  million  cattle  and  calves 
which  were  slaughtered  last  year,  more 
than  half  of  the  10.7  miUion  sheep  and 
lambs  slaughtered,  more  than  half  of  the 
84  million  hogs  which  were  butchered: 
that  they  produced  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  4.6  billion  bushels  of  com,  more 
than  half  of  1.5  billion  bushels  of  wheat, 
a  billion  bushels  of  soybeans,  nearly  a 
billion  bushels  of  oats,  a  half  biUion 
bushels  of  barley,  three-fourths  billion 
bushels  of  grain  sorghiun,  307  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  284  million 
tons  of  sugarbeets. 

In  their  spare  time,  presumably  the 
same  180,000  fanners,  produced  more 
than  half  of  all  our  peas,  carrots,  lettuce, 
avocados,  peanuts,  cabbages,  oranges, 
apples,  plums,  cauliflower,  plantago 
ovata.  pulses,  sugarcane,  hay,  rye, 
barley,  cherries,  clover,  alfalfa,  lespc- 
deza,  timothy,  lawngrass  and  other 
seeds,  tobacco,  popcorn,  maple  sirup, 
honey,  chickens,  eggs,  broomcom,  hops, 
pears,  prunes,  apricots,  figs,  nectarines, 
dates,  California  olives,  pomegranates, 
timg  nuts,  almonds,  filberts,  pecans, 
walnuts,  tangelos,  tangerines,  and  that 
odd  new  citrus  product  known  as  "Ug- 
lles." 

Of  course,  that  is  only  a  partial  list. 
Then  there  are  chicken,  eggs,  and  tur- 
keys. Less  than  180,000  farmers  could 
have  been  involved  in  tlie  production  of 
the  items  I  have  mentioned  so  far,  be- 
cause I  haven't  bothered  to  name  water- 
melons, canteloupe,  onions,  radishes, 
pineapples,  ducks,  goats,  geese,  cucum- 
bers, squash,  pumpkin,  and  a  little  item 
they  grow  across  the  southern  part  of 
this  coimtry  called  cotton. 
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When  these  fanners  had  all  this  done, 
they  would  still  have  a  little  twice-daily 
chore  of  milking  about  13  million  cows — 
50  apiece — to  keep  us  in  milk,  cheese, 
and  butter. 

I  doubt  that  even  the  fabled  ranch  of 
television  fame — the  Ponderosa  Ranch 
which  Is  the  setting  for  "Bonanza" — 
would  get  into  the  elite  6  percent,  for  the 
evidence  Indicates  that  they  only  have 
feeder  cattle — and  have  shirked  pro- 
ducing all  of  these  other  agricultural 
products. 

It  is  preposterous  to  indicate  to  the 
American  people  that  about  300,000 
farmers  are  all  we  need. 

If  we  attain  the  objective  of  300,000 
farms,  you  and  I  are  going  to  have  some 
mighty  restricted  menus,  and  the  qual- 
ity is  going  to  be  considerably  poorer 
than  it  is  today.  We  will  be  living  on 
bread,  hominy,  and  hamburgers,  for  we 
will  not  be  able  to  spare  any  of  the  basic 
producers  to  the  'value-added"  opera- 
tions like  feeding  our  cattle,  or  to  frills 
like  fruits,  nuts,  lettuce,  and  any  mass- 
produced  vegetables — potatoes,  maybe. 
When  we  reduce  the  number  of  farmers 
we  will  also  reduce  the  variety  and  qual- 
ity of  our  diet. 

Yes,  Mr.  Columnist,  what  serves  best 
In  this  computerized,  supersonic  age,  is 
one  or  two  simple  figures — capsulized 
data  that  is  supposed  to  lead  to  quick 
solutions  of  all  the  problems.  But  the 
data  being  used  to  indicate  that  88  per- 
cent of  all  farmers  are  unnecessary,  and 
the  remaining  12  percent  would  be  too 
well-fixed  to  need  a  farm  program,  mis- 
presents  the  realities. 

Here  are  some  of  those  realities : 

The  average  age  of  the  3  million  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  In  America  Is  53 
years — which  does  not  indicate  pros- 
perous and  thriving  business  that  young 
people  enter. 

Only  16  percent  of  the  Nation's  dis- 
posable income  goes  for  food — the  low- 
est in  our  history  and  the  lowest  of  any 
major  nation  In  all  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  yet  this  buys  the  most  whole- 
some, the  most  varied,  and  nutritious 
food  available  in  any  nation  on  earth. 

Only  5  percent  of  the  disposal  Income 
of  the  Nation  actually  gets  back  to  the 
farm  producers,  including  both  the  big 
and  the  small — the  rest  of  the  18  per- 
cent is  for  foreign  products  or  mark- 
ups In  the  distribution  system. 

And  how  are  the  farmers  faring? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheat  Parmer  sell 
wheat  at  $1.25 — the  1948  price,  or  5 
percent  of  a  fair  price,  or  parity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Com  Farmer  sell  com 
at  $1.12:  they  are  getting  64  percent  of 
a  fair  price,  or  parity.  Peed  grains  were 
nearly  all  selling  down  in  the  low 
sixties. 

Wool  is  bringing  41  cents  of  parity. 

Oranges  and  tangerines  are  at  30  and 
32  percent  of  parity. 

Beef  cattle  on  the  hoof,  supposedly 
high  priced,  are  actually  at  only  82  per- 
cent of  parity. 

On  the  cost  side,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rancher  are  paying 
for  everything  they  buy  at  prices  which 
compare,  unfortunately  with  current 
high  interest  rates — 9  and  10  percent 
per  year — the  highest  in  all  of  their  53 


years.  Tractors  and  gasoline  and  other 
farm  supplies — including  Interest  and 
taxes  and  excluding  only  fertilizer — are 
the  highest  in  all  history.  All  In  all  the 
apricultural  producers  sell  their  prod- 
ucts at  low  prices,  have  high  costs,  and 
are  in  tough  times. 

Now  let  me  divert  back  a  moment  to 
products  we  might  miss. 

I  forgot  about  beeswax. 

I  wonder  if  those  180.000  farmers  re- 
ferred to  in  Don  Obcrdorfers  column 
would  produce  50  percent  of  our  beeswax 
requirements. 

Mayt>c  it  is  none  of  our  beeswax,  as 
the  hip  kids  of  an  earlier  generation  used 
to  say. 

But  50  percent  of  farm  production  on  6 
percent  of  our  farms? 

It  is  simply  a  preposterous  oversimpli- 
fication of  the  agricultural  situation  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  understand  at 
least  a  little  better  than  that. 

If  they  do  not:  if  national  policy  is 
going  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
Oberdorfer  generalities  and  we  wipe  out 
90  percent  of  farmers,  get  ready  for 
beef,  groimd  Into  hamburger  patties, 
bread,  and  hominy.  Variety  and  quality 
will  have  to  go.  along  with  the  real  food 
bargain  the  American  people  enjoy  to- 
day. 

OUR   MUTTARY   ROLE  IN   LAOS 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country's  military  role  in  Laos  grows 
more  alarming  every  day.  Scores  of  re- 
ports— reports  from  highly  reliable 
sources.  I  should  point  out — indicate  that 
U.S.  military  advisers  veritably  teem 
over  Laotian  bases.  Indeed,  some  re- 
ports maintam  that  the  number  of  mili- 
tary advisers  guiding  Laotian  troops 
surpasses  the  number  of  advisers  work- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  under  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  Still  further  re- 
ports, cited  yesterday  by  Senators 
Mathias  and  Mansfield,  contend  that 
hundreds  of  former  Green  Berets  have 
been  recruited  by  the  CIA  for  military 
operations  in  Laos.  Chafing  under  the 
political  restrictions  that  limit  their 
activities  in  Vietnam — restrictions  they 
term  "handcuffs — these  Green  Berets 
reportedly  joned  the  CIA  so  they  could 
exercise  their  comt>at  skills  with  what  is 
tantamount  to  a  kind  of  military  carte 
blanche  in  Laos.  Our  military  activities 
there  are  reminiscent — chillingly  rem- 
iniscent— of  our  activities  in  South  Viet- 
nam a  decade  ago.  Step  by  step,  inch  by 
inch,  the  United  States  is  being  drawn 
into  a  war  that  threatens  to  engulf  Laos 
within  a  few  years. 

T3S.  military  advisers  are  increasing 
in  niunber  virtually  day  by  day.  Com- 
bat forays  into  the  countryside  and  its 
hamlets  are  increasing.  Bombing  sorties 
launched  from  carriers  or  land  bases 
are  increasing.  And  North  Vietnam's  re- 
sponse— a  quite  predictable  response,  if 
we  have  learned  anything  at  all  from 
10  years  of  war  in  Vietnam — has  been  a 
proportionate  increase  in  its  own  mili- 
tary thrust  there. 

Without  the  knowledge  of  the  Ameri- 


can people — Indeed,  without  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  Congress — the  United 
States  is  steadily  approaching  the  brink 
of  another  full-scale  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  our 
harrowing  decade  in  Vietnam?  Have  we 
learned  nothing  from  scores  of  pledges 
from  our  military  leaders — pledges  that 
Just  one  more  escalatory  step,  just  one 
more  combat  division  or  just  one  more 
fleet  of  warplanes.  would  bring  the  Com- 
munists to  their  knet^?  Have  we  learned 
nothing  from  the  slow  process  that  even- 
tually left  Vietnam's  cities  in  rubble, 
its  hamlets  in  flames,  hundreds  of 
thousands  dead  and  billions  of  dollars 
wasted? 

We  in  the  Congress  must  not  counte- 
nance the  kind  of  mihtary  intervention 
that  kindled  a  disastrous  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  threatens  to  kindle  an  equally 
disastrous  war  in  Laos.  We  should — in- 
deed, we  must — exercise  our  responsibili- 
ties in  shaping  this  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  administration's  activities  in 
Laos  are  being  carried  out  without  even 
the  most  cursory  attempt  to  inform  the 
Congress  and  solicit  Its  guidance.  The 
Congress — and  the  Congress  alone — has 
the  constitutional  right  to  declare  war. 

I  am  filing,  today,  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  a  resolution  demanding  that 
the  administration  reveal  precisely  and 
explicitly  the  extent  of  our  military  op- 
erations in  Laos,  and  calling  on  him  not 
to  increase  these  operations  without  the 
clear  consent  of  the  Congress. 

One  Vietnam  is  enough. 

The  American  people — and  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress — will  not  tol- 
erate another  one. 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
Februar>'  21  and  28,  this  country  ob- 
serves FPA  Week.  During  this  week  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  will  conduct 
special  events  expressly  designed  to  em- 
phasize agriculture  and  the  role  it  will 
play  in  our  future. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  these  outstanding  young  people. 

I  include  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Sand  Mountain 
Reporter,  of  Albertville,  Ala.  This  article 
appropriately  gives  a  well-deserved  pat- 
on-the-back  to  our  Future  Fanners.  The 
editorial  follows: 

PCTVBX    FA«MC»S 

Agriculture,  while  ■till  baalc  to  survival, 
has  become  far  removed  from  the  knowledge 
of  moat  of  us.  The  nation  depends  upon 
today's  agri-businessmen,  who  have  made  a 
science  of  farming.  Like  any  science,  farm- 
ing requires  an  early  start  In  life  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  successful  agriculturists. 

Between  February  21  and  28,  the  country 
will  be  observing  FFA  Week.  During  this 
week  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  a  na- 
tional organization  with  450.000  students 
studying  vocational  agriculture  In  9,000  pub- 
lic schools,  will  conduct  special  events  ex- 
pressly designed  to  emphasize  agriculture 
and  the  role  It  will  play  In  our  future. 
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FFA  Week  la  nationally  celebrated  begin- 
ning the  Saturday  before  George  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  and  ending  the  following  Sat- 
urday. George  Washington  made  significant 
contributions  to  American  agriculture,  in 
addition  to  his  military  and  patriotic  con- 
tribution. The  FFA  recognizes  him  In  their 
ceremonies,  and  especially  during  FFA  Week. 

One  farmer  now  feeds  scores  of  people. 
Thus,  tlie  responsibility  of  those  who  turn 
to  agriculture  as  a  business  is  heavy,  and  the 
young  people  of  the  FFA  and  other  farm 
organizations  who  have  elected  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  need  every  bit  of  support  we  can 
give  them. 

THOMAS  F.  PATTON  OFFERS  GREAT 
MESSAGE  TO  YOUTH 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
known  Thomas  F.  Patton  since  high 
school  days.  He  has  achieved  a  distin- 
guished record  as  a  leader  in  business 
and  in  civic  and  community  affairs. 

In  our  native  Cleveland  he  serves  as 
board  chairman  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Council  and  region 
IV  executive  committee  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Although  this  might  be  enough  for 
many  men.  Thomas  F.  Patton  manages 
to  engage,  with  great  distinction,  in  myr- 
iad other  activities  through  which  the 
people  of  Greater  Cleveland  richly  bene- 
fit. The  many  honors  which  he  has  re- 
ceived are  too  numerous  to  recite  here 
except  to  note  that  Ohio  State  law 
school  graduate  Tom  Patton  has  honor- 
ary doctorates  of  law.  not  just  from  his 
alma  mater,  but  from  Case-Western  Re- 
serve University,  Akron,  John  Carroll, 
and  Dayton  Universities. 

Most  recently,  his  address  before  an 
Eagle  Scout  recognition  ceremony  was  so 
magnificent  as  to  merit  description,  in 
the  vernacular  of  today's  young,  as  a 
"now"  message. 

Though,  indeed,  the  commentary  of 
the  "now"  generation  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, it  is  my  belief  that  the  commen- 
tary of  the  proud,  old  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  in  its  editorial  of  February  12, 
1970,  well  describes  Tom  Patton 's  mes- 
sage: "Challenge  to  Eagle  Class  of 
1969": 

Patton:   Buiu>,  Don't  Despab 

"Despite  the  turbulent  times  In  which  we 
live,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  op- 
portunities were  as  great  as  they  are  today." 

"This  America  of  oxirs  Is  not  the  decadent 
and  outmoded  country  that  radicals  and 
militants  picture  It  to  be." 

"Changing  times  present  new  problems 
that  miut  be  dealt  with  and  solved  satisfac- 
torily .  .  .  They  are  not  going  to  l>e  solved 
by  people  who  condemn  society,  who  run 
away  from  It  to  escape  Into  the  realms  of 
drug  culture,  who  ridicule  the  values  of  bard 
work,   dedication,   sacrifice   and   teamwork." 

"I  urge  you  not  to  despair  ...  Be  of  good 
cheer  as  you  Uve  and  work  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  men  of  good  will  with  faith  In 
their  hearts  have  .  .  .  resolved  problems. 
Build  and  expand  on  what  they  have  dons." 

These  are  excerpts  from  a  brief  address 
made  by  Thomas  F.  Patton  at  an  Eagle 
Scout  recognition  ceremony  at  Severance 
Hall.  If  they  are  not  precisely  "words  to  live 


by"  they  serve  admirably  to  remind  young 
people  of  the  real  value  of  straight  out 
virtues. 

Without  flag-waving,  without  preaching, 
Patton — board  chairman  of  Republic  Steel 
Corp. — finished  off  the  current  picture  of 
the  United  States  as  It  Is.  presenting  a  side 
of  the  nation  that  often  is  obscured  by  news 
of  social  ferment. 

Patton  told  the  scouts  that  the  "oppor- 
tunities for  ambitious  people  who  want  to 
assume  responsibility  and  get  ahead"  are 
virtually  limitless.  American  business  thirsts 
for  bright  young  men  with  Initiative,  ability, 
and  Integrity.  He  regretted  that  some  young 
people  use  the  Imperfections  of  the  world 
about  them  as  an  excuse  to  turn  their  backs 
en  society. 

Patton  was  no  voice  of  doom.  Nor  was  he 
Pollyanna.  Simply  he  stated  facts,  admitted 
society's  shortcomings  but  pointed  out  each 
new  generation  In  years  past  has  faced  and 
overcome  problems  that  seemed  to  be  In- 
surmountable. 

The  message  was  brief  but  clear,  temperate 
but  compelling.  The  best  Is  yet  to  be — If 
young  people  are  wise  enough  to  grasp  op- 
portunity. And  this  is  something  that  can — 
and  should — be  said  again  and  again. 

Now,  Thomas  F.  Patton's  "Challenge 
to  Eagle  Class  of  1969"  follows: 
Message 

Eagle  Scouts,  Parents.  Fellow  Scouters,  and 
Guests:  I  appreciate  deeply  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  addressing  you  on  this  very 
Important  and  happy  occasion.  And  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  to  have  been 
the  sponsor  of  this  latest  class  of  Eagle 
Scouts. 

You  young  men  who  have  Just  attained 
the  rank  of  Eagle  have  reached  a  milestone 
In  the  course  of  your  personal  development. 
For  your  dedication  and  yoiu"  exceptional 
accomplishments  as  a  Scout,  you  are  to  be 
congratulated.  At  the  same  time,  congratu- 
lations are  due  your  parents,  your  Scout 
leaders,  and  the  Boy  Scout  organization  for 
the  encouragement  and  the  opportunities 
they  have  provided  you.  Just  as  we  are  all 
proud  of  you,  I'm  sure  you  have  reason  to 
be  very  proud  of  them. 

We  In  the  adult  world  find  Inspiration  In 
your  successful  achievement  of  this  highest 
rank  In  Scouting.  It  Indicates  that  despite 
the  distractions  of  today's  growing  emphasis 
on  leisure,  on  entertainment,  and  even  on 
self-indulgence,  there  are  still  many  young 
people  directing  their  energies  toward  whole- 
some, constructive,  and  character-building 
activities.  I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been 
an  age  when  our  adult  society  bos  felt  a 
greater  need  for  the  development  of  young 
people  with  two  feet  on  the  ground,  with  con- 
viction In  their  hearts  and  good  sense  In  their 
heads.  These  qualities  you  must  possess  In 
healthy  measure,  else  you  could  not  have 
become  an  Eagle.  Believe  me.  they  will  be 
of  Immense  value  to  you  In  whatever  career 
you  choose,  whether  you  eventually  become 
a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  or  an  employee 
of  a  corporation  or  of  government. 

Despite  the  turbulent  times  In  which  we 
live,  and  about  which  I  will  have  more  to 
say  later,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
opportunities  were  as  great  as  they  are  today. 
And  from  all  Indications,  they're  going  to 
be  even  greater  tomorrow  when  you  Eagle 
Scouts  will  have  finished  school  and  will  be 
embarking  upon  your  careers.  In  the  larger 
enterprises  such  as  my  own  company,  Re- 
public Steel,  the  opportunities  for  ambitious 
people  who  want  to  assume  responsibility 
and  get  ahead  are  virtually  limitless.  All 
large  companies  are  literally  thirsting  today 
for  bright  young  men  with  initiative,  ability. 
Integrity,  and  a  determination  to  advance 
to  positions  of  leadership. 

Scouting,  however,  has  done  something 
more  for  you  than  simply  develop  qualities 
that  will  help  launch  you  on  a  successful 


career.  It  has  cultivated  an  attitude  of  serv- 
ice to  your  country  and  to  your  fellow  man 
In  society.  And  that  Is  fortunate  because  as 
we  enter  the  Seventies,  ferment  pervades  our 
soQlety.  We  can  see  it.  hear  It,  feel  It.  Dissent, 
crime,  urban  crises,  drugs,  poverty,  campus 
revolt,  the  protection  of  our  environment — 
all  contribute  to  a  feeling  of  frustration  and 
disillusionment. 

We  are  struggling  In  our  country  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  economy  and  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  social  harmony  In  the  face  of  racial 
unrest,  tension  In  our  cities,  and  considerable 
soul  searching  over  the  quality  of  modern 
life  and  our  physical  environment. 

It  is  regrettable  that  today  there  are  some 
young  people — Just  a  few  years  older  than 
you — who  are  using  the  Imperfections  In  the 
world  about  them  as  an  excuse  to  tiu-n  their 
backs  on  society.  Tliey  ridicule  our  concepts 
of  morality  and  utterly  flatuit  our  pleas  for 
self-control. 

Now.  It  Is  not  wrong  for  people  of  any  age 
to  analyze  and  criticize  society's  norms  and 
ways  of  doing  things.  Indeed,  we  would  likely 
become  a  static  nation  II  this  were  not  con- 
stantly taking  place.  But  what  I  find  dlscoiu-- 
aglng  about  the  behavior  and  attitudes  of 
some  young  people  today  Is  their  complete 
disavowal  of  Institutions  and  patterns  of  liv- 
ing that  we  have  developed  in  America 
through  centuries  of  struggle,  work,  debate, 
and  thought. 

This  America  of  ours  is  not  the  decadent 
and  outmoded  country  that  radicals  and 
militants  picture  it  to  be.  It  has  given  too 
much  to  man's  progress  and  well-being  to  be 
Judged  decadent  and  outmoded.  Those  who 
advocate  its  overthrow  are  themselves  Im- 
matvu'e  and  unwilling  to  accept  the  realities 
of  life.  But,  of  course,  it  has  Its  Imperfec- 
tions and  problems  as,  indeed,  all  men  and 
Institutions  do.  Changing  times  present  new 
problems  that  must  be  dealt  with  and  solved 
satisfactorily. 

For  example,  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
our  cities  if  more  and  more  people  with  ade- 
quate or  better-than-average  incomes  move 
to  suburbs  and  leave  behind  in  the  central 
cities  the  poorer,  less  resourceful,  and  less 
educated  people? 

How  are  we  going  to  protect  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  citizens  against  ever-increasing 
crimes? 

What  are  we  really  going  to  be  able  to  do 
about  providing  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunities In  a  society  that  continues  to 
be  racially  segregated? 

How  are  we  going  to  solve  the  problem  of 
air  and  stream  pollution  on  a  basis  that 
will  provide  a  pleasant  environment  and  yet 
not  destroy  Industries  which  provide  employ- 
ment, taxes,  and  much-needed  goods  for  otxr 
economy? 

Of  course,  I  don't  have  the  answers  to 
these  questions  today,  or  to  the  serious  prob- 
lems they  raise.  But  I  do  know  they  must  be 
faced  and  must  be  solved. 

Now  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
Eagle  Scouu?  Well,  If  I  know  anything  about 
human  nature,  I  know  that  problems  of  this 
dimension  are  not  going  to  be  solved  by 
people  who  condemn  society,  who  run  away 
from  It  to  escape  Into  the  realms  of  drug 
culture  and  who  ridicule  the  values  of  hard 
work,  dedication,  sacrifice,  and  teamwork. 
It's  going  to  require  the  efforts  of  people 
with  faith,  keen  minds,  strong  hearts,  and 
healthy  bodies — In  other  words,  with  the 
qualities  that  you  young  men  have  ezblbited 
and  have  shown  a  willingness  to  develop 
through  your  efforts  In  the  world  of  Scout- 
ing. 

The  task  seems  Immense,  I  know,  but  I 
urge  you  not  to  despair.  Each  new  genera- 
tion of  Americans  in  years  past  has  faced 
problems  that  seemed  to  It  to  be  insurmount- 
able. Yet  each  such  new  generation  pro- 
duced men  of  character — men  who  became  a 
part  of  a  tradition  of  meeting  problems  head 
on  and  solving  them  in  a  manner  that  has 
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kept  oi'.r  nation  on  the  pHthw»y  to  progress. 
Your  (lenermtlon  too  win  produce  such  lead- 
ers, and  you  and  your  fellow  EagXe  Scouts 
from  all  paru  of  the  land  will  be  among 
them  You  will  have  almost  limitless  oppor- 
tuiutv  to  apply  your  kiKiwledge.  your  ener- 
({les.  axid  your  dedication  to  the  further  im- 
provement of  our  society  and  our  country 
Be  worthy  of  the  tradition  of  enterprise  and 
idventure  that  has  characterized  the  Ameri- 
can people  throughout  their  history.  And  be 
oi  good  cheer  as  you  live  and  work  m  the 
knowledge  that  men  of  good  will  with  faith 
Ui  tneir  hearts  have  overcome  ottotacles.  have 
resolved  problems,  and  have  made  ours  the 
greatest  coun'ry  the  world  ha.s  ever  known 
Build  and  expand  upon  whai  ih»y  have  be- 
gun 

Congratulations  on  beconung  un  Eagle 
Scout.  Bless  you  for  your  efforts  Good  health 
and  giiod  luck  in  your  journey  ipiough  life 


Of  the 


February  20,  1970 
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KARL  APPLBAUM:   GUEST 
CHAPLAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Halpefn)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have  wel- 
comed one  of  my  constituents,  and  a  be- 
loved friend.  Rabbi  Karl  Applbaum  of 
Flushing.  Queens,  to  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Dr.  Appl- 
baum delivered  the  beautiful  and  inspir- 
ing opening  prayer  at  the  outset  of  to- 
day's session. 

At  this  time  may  I  indicate  that  this 
month  of  February,  known  in  the  He- 
brew calendar  as  the  month  of  Adar.  Is  a 
very  Important  date  in  the  life  of  the 
Applbaums.  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  rabbi  delivered  the  invocation  today. 

Ii  was  in  the  month  of  Adar  60  years 
ago  that  Rabbi  Applbaum 's  father,  the 
Senior  Rabbi  Emanuel  Applbaum.  ob- 
tained his  supreme  ordination;  25  years 
later  Karl  was  ordained:  then  25  years 
ago  his  brother  Rabbi  Sidney  Applbaum 
was  ordained:  18  years  ago  a  brother 
Rabbi  Martin  L.  Applbaum  was  ordained. 
All  of  the  Applbatmis  are  practicing  rab- 
bis and  hold  distinguished  pulpits. 

Indeed.  Dr.  Applbaum  comes  from  a 
praiseworthy  family  of  sons  who  have 
followed  in  their  father's  footsteps.  Dr. 
Applbaum's  brother.  Sidney,  is  rabbi  of 
Congregation  Beth  Judah:  and  his 
brother  Martin  Louis,  is  rabbi  of  Mitch- 
ell Gardens,  both  also  in  New  York. 

The  rabbi  also  has  a  son.  Capt.  Joseph 
Applbaimi.  serving  In  the  Army  In  Italy 
who  also  has  devoted  himself  to  Ood. 
Joseph,  the  third  generation  of  Appl- 
baums serving  in  the  rabbinate,  is  Jew- 
ish chaplain  of  the  Southern  European 
Task  Force. 

Which  brings  me  to  another  unique 
family  honor.  Karl  and  Joseph  Appl- 
baimi are  the  only  father  and  son  rabbis 
serving  the  Armed  Forces,  and  only  one 
of  two  such  father-son  combinations 
presently  serving  as  military  chaplains. 

But  after  devoting  25  years  as  a  chap- 
lam  in  the  U-S.  Army  Reserve,  this 
month  the  learned  spiritual  leader  will 
mark  his  retirement  from  this  valuable 
public  service. 

Over  the  years.  Rabbi  Applbaiun  has 
also  served  in  many  patriotic  organiza- 
tions promoting  the  values  and  goals  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  For  instance  he  ha« 


been  national  chaplain  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
in  addition  to  holding  many  local  posi- 
tions in  that  firoup:  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  many  capacities  In  the  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  Army:  and  he  has 
been  a  leader  of  the  U.S.  Jewish  War 
Veterans. 

Dr.  Applbaum  has  the  unu.sual  distinc- 
tion of  also  being  a  practicing?  lawyer, 
having  argued  cases  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  as  well  as  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  fcr  the  .southern  and  eastern 
districts. 

From  tiiese  tv  in  vantage  points — the 
pulpit  and  the  court — he  has  lent  his 
talents  to  varied  endeavors  in  his  quest 
to  better  life  in  our  community. 

For  instance,  he  Is  chairman  of  the 
Queens  Civic  Improvement  Council, 
served  many  years  as  special  New  York 
State  deputy  attorney  general  for  polic- 
ing election  frauds,  has  advLsed  New 
York's  social  workers,  and  has  been  ac- 
tive in  such  community  groups  as  the 
B'nal  B'rith.  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the 
Zionist  organization  of  the  United 
States. 

Somehow.  Dr.  Applbaum  finds  time 
for  other  activities  too.  For  Instance  he 
is  active  in  the  American  Legion,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Life,  and  a  meml)er  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  J.  P.  K.  Library  for  Minor- 
ities. 

Dr.  Applbaum  has  also  been  honored 
to  be  received  by  Pope  John  XXIII  in 
1959.  and  more  recently.  Pope  Paul  VI  in 
1968. 

The  latter  visit  followed  a  tour  of 
Israel,  after  which  Dr.  Applbaum  com- 
mented: 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  In  the  last 
year.  The  holy  places  tn  Jerusalem  have  all 
been  rehabilitated  under  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment. And  the  land  of  the  Bible  U  blooming 
again  with  milk  and  boney. 

Rabbi  Applbaum  was  born  60  years 
ago  in  a  small  town  in  Hungary,  now 
Rumania,  to  Rabbi  Emanuel  and  Ooldie 
Eckstein,  a  descendant  on  both  sides  of 
the  family  from  a  long  line  of  distin- 
guished rabbis. 

*  In  1920  when  the  Riunanians  took  over 
the  toK-n  where  the  Appelbaimis  lived,  at 
that  time,  the  family  emigrated  to  the 
United  States.  Then  began  a  long  strug- 
gle for  the  Applbaums.  The  senior  Rabbi 
Applbaum  served  in  the  towns  of  Glass- 
port.  McKeesport.  Bentleyville — all  In 
Pennsylvania,  before  the  family  moved 
to  New  York  City  in  1930. 

Rabbi  Applbaimi  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Helen  Slegel.  a  graduate  of  Brooklyn 
College  who  Is  presently  on  the  stair  of 
the  district  attorney's  otOce  In  Queens 
County.  In  addition  to  their  son  Joseph, 
the  Applbaums  have  two  daughters, 
Elaine  Claire  and  Florence  Rene,  both 
married. 

To  cap  Dr.  Applbatmi's  Ufe-long  serv- 
ice to  God  and  his  community,  earlier 
this  month  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  hon- 
ored him  with  the  Legion  of  Merit,  With 
such  a  distinguished  background  to  his 
credit,  it  certainly  was  a  pleasure  to  have 
welcomed  Dr.  Applbaum  as  guest  chap- 
lain In  the  House  of  Representatives 
today. 


Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  welcome  as  our  guest 
chaplain  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  the  distinguisked  associate  of  the 
Avenue  M  Jewish  Center  in  Brooklyn. 
N.Y..  Dr  Knrl  Applbaum. 

Dr.  Applbaum  has  made  extensive  con- 
tributions In  the  rabbinate  for  the  past 
35  years,  and  he  has  served  as  a  chaplain 
In  the  Army  Reserves  for  25  of  those 
years.  Beyond  his  valuable  efforts  in  the 
spiritual  field,  he  occupies  a  most  prom- 
inent position  in  the  intellectual  com- 
munity, holding  doctorates  in  philosophy 
and  juridical  science. 

Few  communities  can  boast  of  a  more 
erudite  citizen  who  participates  so  freely, 
and  .so  effectively,  in  the  area  of  human 
interests. 

We  are  proud  to  have  this  dlstln- 
sui.shed  American  in  our  Chamber  today 
to  offer  our  invocation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  honored  today  by  the 
presence  of  a  most  distinguished  gentle- 
man. Rabbi  Dr.  Karl  Applbaum.  who  is 
celebrating  his  35th  anniversary  In  the 
rabbinate  this  month.  His  Invocation  to- 
day was  truly  inspirational  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  we  thank  him  for 
honoring  us  with  his  thoughtful  prayers. 
Rabbi  Applbaum  is  the  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Avenue  M  Jewish  Center  In  Brook- 
lyn and  his  work  is  widely  knov;n  In  the 
community.  He  shares  the  pulpit  with 
his  father,  the  senior  rabbi  of  the  con- 
gregation who  this  month  is  celebrating 
his  65th  anniversary  in  the  rabbinate. 

Rabbi  Applbaum  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  25  years  as  a  chaplain  In  the 
Army  Reserve  and  only  recently  retired. 
As  a  reserve  oCBcer  I  frequently  heard 
and  saw  firsthand  the  important  work 
of  this  remarkable  man. 

Rabbi  Applbaum  Is  further  distin- 
guished by  also  being  a  practicing  lawyer 
who  has  argued  cases  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

It  will  occur  to  many  that  the  Congress 
has  honored  Dr.  Applbaimi  by  inviting 
his  invocation  today.  It  Is  Rabbi  Appl- 
baum who  honors  us  by  his  presence  here 
today,  and  by  his  lifetime  of  selfless  dedi- 
cation to  God  and  to  man. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  welcome  wholeheartedly  a  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Jewish  clergy. 
Dr.  Karl  Applbaum.  who  has  today  de- 
livered a  most  inspiring  invocation  to 
this  body. 

Dr.  Applbaimi,  associated  with  the 
Avenue  M  Jewish  Center  in  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.,  possesses  a  reputation  and  stature 
known  and  respected  throughout  our 
Nation.  He  has  served  both  Ood  and 
country,  as  a  rabbi,  as  a  chaplain  In  the 
UjS.  Army  during  World  War  n,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Reserve  since  his  sepa- 
ration from  active  duty. 

It  is  not  too  often  that  one  learns  of 
a  member  of  the  clergy  who  Is  active  out- 
side the  confines  of  his  religious  affilia- 
tions. But  Dr.  Applbaum  Is  most  active 
In  several  veterans  organizations  Includ- 
ing the  American  Legion  and  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  sev- 
eral professional  organizations  and  fra- 
ternal organizations.  Dr.  Applbaum  de- 
livered the  invocations  in  this  body  on 
the  occasion  ol  the  fourth  and  15th  an- 
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niversarles  of  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  On  those  occasions  those 
of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  him  were  most  favorably  impressed. 
We  are  again  today  gratified  by  his  re- 
marks and  are  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Seymour 
Halpern  in  making  possible  his  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
great  pride  and  feeling  that  I  listened 
to  Dr.  Karl  Applbaum  deliver  the  m- 
vocatlon  at  the  opening  of  today's  ses- 
sion. 

Dr.  ICarl  Applbaum  ha:  had  a  Ion? 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  religious 
and  community  leader  in  Brooklyn.  He 
founded  the  Avenue  M  Jewish  Center 
with  his  father  in  1938,  and  has  served 
as  its  rabbi  since  that  time. 

Rabbi  Applbaiun  is  both  the  father 
and  the  son  of  rabbis,  dearly,  the  com- 
mimlty  Involvement  of  the  Applbaum 
family  has  spanned  tlie  generations. 
This  distinguished  family  has  garnered 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  com- 
munities It  has  served. 

Rabbi  Applbaum  was  educated  in 
New  York.  He  has  been  awarded  a  bach- 
elor of  science,  a  master  of  science,  a 
master  of  arts,  a  bachelor  of  laws,  and 
a  doctorate  in  judicial  science.  In  addi- 
tion, he  Is  a  certified  New  York  State 
social  worker  and  licensed  teacher. 

In  World  War  II,  the  rabbi  served 
as  a  chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  he 
is  presently  chaplain  of  the  307th  Gen- 
eral Hospital  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Reserves. 

I  hope  that  Dr.  Applbaum  will  ad- 
dress this  Congress  in  future  sessions 
and  will  continue  in  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  join  our  colleague, 
Congre.ssman  Halpern,  In  welcoming 
Rabbi  Karl  Applbamn.  who  is  celebrat- 
ing his  35th  anniversary  in  the  rabbinate 
this  month,  and  who  delivered  this 
morning's  invocation. 

Dr.  Applbaum  is  the  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Avenue  M  Jewish  Center  in  Brook- 
lyn, where  he  has  shared  the  pulpit  for 
many  years  with  his  father — the  senior 
rabbi  of  the  congregation,  who  is  cele- 
brating his  65th  year  In  the  rabbinate. 

In  addition  to  his  rabbinical  duties, 
Rabbi  Applbaum  has  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  also  having  a  legal  career.  He 
has  argued  cases,  as  a  practicing  lawyer, 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Federal  district  court  for  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  of  New  York. 

Another  aspect  of  his  commitment  to 
his  fellow  men  is  reflected  in  his  many 
community  activities.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Queens  Civic  Improvement  Council. 
He  served  for  many  years  as  a  special 
New  York  State  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral for  overseeing  elections. 

His  additional  activities  include  advis- 
ing and  counseling  New  York  social 
workers,  the  B'nal  B'rith.  the  American 
Legion,  and  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Rabbi  Applbaum  recently  retired  as 
chaplain  tn  the  UJB.  Army  Reserve,  in 
which  he  served  for  25  years.  As  a  re- 
ward for  his  service,  the  Army  Reserve 
honored  Rabbi  Applbaum  with  its  Le- 
gion of  Merit. 


I  congratulate  Rabbi  Applbaum  up- 
on his  career  of  service  to  his  religion 
and  to  his  commimlty. 

It  was  an  honor  liaving  him  here  to- 
day, and  I  am  sure  he  will  continue  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  man  concerned 
with  serving  his  country  and  his  faith. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  today's  Invocation 
was  given  by  Rabbi  Dr.  Karl  Applbaum, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  American 
rabbinate.  Dr.  Applbaum  has  devoted 
his  boundless  energy  and  unique  gifts  in 
achieving  distinction  as  a  rabbi,  attorney, 
military  chaplain,  social  worker,  and 
teacher.  This  year  marks  his  35th  year 
as  a  rabbi,  while  his  father  Rabbi  Eman- 
uel Applbaum  is  observing  his  60th  year 
in  tlie  rabbinate,  and  his  son  Joseph 
is  completing  4  years  as  an  Army  chap- 
lain. 

In  addition  to  his  exceptional  pro- 
fessional accomplishments.  Rabbi  Appl- 
baimi is  a  leader  In  a  host  of  veterans 
organizations  where  the  selfless  devo- 
tion of  his  time- and  talents  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  success 
and  development  of  these  organizations. 
It  is  an  honor  to  welcome  Rabbi  Appl- 
baum to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  personally  extend  my  gratitude 
and  recognition  of  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  his 
dedication  to  the  Ideals  which  have  made 
this  Nation  great. 

Rabbi  A|>plbaum  is  a  vice  president  of 
the  National  Information  Bureau  for 
Jewish  Life,  of  which  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Leonard  Farbstein.  Is  the  honorary  na- 
tional president.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
greetings  to  Rabbi  Applbaum  and  to  wel- 
come him  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life, 
character,  and  public  service  of  Dr. 
Rabbi  Applbaum. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHO  NEEDS  THE  NEWSPAPER 
PRESERVATION  ACT?  HAWAn 
DOES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  18,  1970,  in  a  lengthy  floor 
speech,  entitled  "The  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act:  Who  Needs  It?"  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MacGregor)  attacked  the  proposed 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  Regretta- 
bly, he  had  not  advised  any  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation — of  which  there 
are  over  100  in  the  House,  myself  in- 
cluded— that  he  was  going  to  make  this 
statement.  I  say  this  is  regrettable,  be- 
cause I  would  have  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  question  him  directly  on 


certain  statements  he  made,  in  order  to 
keep  the  issue  from  being  clouded.  I  have 
informed  the  gentleman  about  this 
special  order  today,  but  he  regretted  his 
inability  to  be  present. 

The  attack  was  made  on  S.  1520.  a  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  64 
to  13.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
companion  bills  in  the  House,  presumably 
including  H.R.  279.  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act.  which  I  have  Introduced. 

I  rise  now  to  reply  to  the  gentleman's 
arguments,  by  offering  facts  rather  than 
hypotheses,  and  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
convince  my  colleagues  that  the  News- 
paper Presei-vation  Act  is  essential  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  but  also  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  we  in 
Honolulu  have  two  excellent  newspapers, 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  Each  has  its  own 
rather  Independent  point  of  view — the 
Star-Bulletin  is  basically  conservative, 
and  Republican  oriented,  while  the  Ad- 
vertiser is  inclined  to  be  liberal,  with 
Democratic  leanings.  The  important 
point  is  that  each  has  its  own  editorial 
voice,  and  these  two  papers  are  contin- 
uing a  long-standing  competition  in  news 
and  editorial  views. 

About  10  years  ago,  however,  it  looked 
as  though  one  voice,  that  of  the  Adver- 
tiser, was  about  to  be  stilled.  The  Ad- 
vertiser had  had  several  consecutive  years 
of  serious  financial  losses,  and  it  was  be- 
coming clear  that  the  community  wa.s 
unable  to  support  two  commercially 
competing  daily  newspapers.  There  was 
competition  for  advertising  revenue  from 
radio,  television,  magazines,  and  weekly 
shopper  papers.  The  Star-Bulletin  could 
have  bought  out  the  Advertiser,  but  that 
solution  was  unsatisfactory  to  both  pub- 
lishers. Instead,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  inves- 
tigated the  situation,  the  two  papers  en- 
tered Into  a  joint  business  operating  ar- 
rangement, tantamount  to  a  commercial 
merger,  while  maintaining  separate  and 
competing  news  and  editorial  voices. 
Since  1933.  newspapers  in  some  20  cities 
have  entered  into  like  arrangements, 
without  any  complaint  from  the  Justice 
Department  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

For  the  people  of  Hawaii,  the  joint  op- 
erating arrangement  was  a  wonderful  so- 
lution to  the  economic  problem  which 
faced  the  two  newsi>apers,  for  as  a  con- 
sequence: there  was  first,  continued  and 
increased  employment  at  both  papers, 
second,  advertising  rates  were  lovtrered, 
and  third,  a  real  competition  in  ideas 
and  views,  which  is  so  important  to  the 
public,  followed. 

In  direct  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  "The  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act,  Who  Needs  It?''  Let  me  assure  him 
that  Hawaii  needs  it. 

The  gentleman  suggests  that  because 
of  the  court's  decision  in  the  Tucson 
case,  which  Imposed  a  plan  on  the  news- 
papers in  that  city,  the  newspapers  in  21 
other  cities  with  joint  operating  arrange- 
ments. Including  Honolulu,  have  nothing 
more  to  worry  about,  and  there  is  no 
longer  a  need  for  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tucson  plan  is  truly 
remarkable.  While  allowing  some  of  the 
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cost -saving  programs  which  have  been 
carried  on  for  30  years,  the  court  now  in- 
sists that  there  be  three  advertising  de- 
partments, in  place  of  the  one  that  had 
sufficed  in  the  past,  and  three  circulation 
departments.  Instead  of  one.  Obviously 
the  court's  plan  increases  costs.  A  re- 
markable feature  of  the  imposed  plan  is 
that  the  two  papers  are  allowed  a  Joint 
operating  arrangement  on  Sundays  but 
not  on  weekdays — the  apparent  rationale 
being  that  it  is  all  right  to  sin  on  the 
Sabbath  but  not  on  weekday.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
Tucson  papers  will  be  able  to  survive  un- 
der the  court's  plan — not  prosper,  but 
survive — because  the  two  papers  hap- 
pened to  be  about  equal  in  circulation 
figures.  They  could  just  about  divide 
costs  and  profits  right  down  the  middle. 
However,  if  the  Tucson  plan  were  im- 
posed in  Honolulu,  where  one  paper  has 
a  much  larger  circulation  than  the  other, 
the  paper  with  the  lesser  circulation 
would  immediately  begin  operating  in 
the  red  and  not  be  able  to  survive.  The 
city  would  consequently  be  reduced  to 
Just  one  editorial  voice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Hawaii  and 
of  this  Nation  deserve  something  better 
than  the  Tucson  plan.  Knowing  what  It 
Is  to  have  divergent  editorial  voices,  my 
people  at  least  will  reject  the  Tucson 
plan.  Who  needs  the  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act?  Honolulu  needs  it.  And  so  do 
21  other  cities  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  no 
joint  newspaper  operating  arrangements 
in  his  own  State.  In  fact,  there  is  no  city 
in  all  of  Minnesota  «ith  two  different 
newspaper  editorial  voices.  Three  cities 
in  Minnesota  have  morning  and  evening 
papers — but  in  each,  twth  morning  and 
evening  papers  are  owned  by  one  com- 
pany. In  Minneapolis,  the  Cowles  fam- 
ily owns  the  morning  and  evening  pa- 
pers. In  St.  Paul,  the  Ridder  family  owns 
both  papers,  just  as  it  owns  both  papers 
in  Duluth.  These  are  all  excellent  pa- 
pers, parts  of  powerful  chains,  and  I 
And  no  fault  in  them.  In  fact,  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act  which  I  propose 
seeks  only  to  give  to  the  two  little  pub- 
lishers in  Honolulu  the  same  legal  rec- 
ognition as  the  one  owner  has  in  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  and  Duluth. 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  issue — to  ex- 
tend to  the  owners  of  two  separate  pa- 
pers the  same  operating  arrangements, 
a  commercial  merger,  now  enjoyed  by  a 
single  owner  of  two  papers.  And.  by  so 
doing,  preserving  two  separate  voices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  briefly  to  re- 
fute a  couple  of  other  arguments  made 
by  the  gentleman.  He  notes  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  supports  the 
bill,  but  that  the  Justice  Department  op- 
poses it.  What  the  gentleman  failed  to 
note  is  that  the  administration  favors 
thebUl. 

The  suggestion  that  this  bill  might 
abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  a 
specious  argument.  To  the  contrary,  the 
very  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  preserve  news- 
papers which  would  otherwise  fail  and  to 
keep  alive  free  editorial  voices  which 
would  otherwise  be  silenced.  In  refutation 
of  the  gentleman's  argument  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  stifle  the  entry 


of  any  new  newspaper.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  inquire  of  the  Cowles 
family  in  Minneapolis  about  their  ex- 
perience with  the  Suffolk  Sun  in  Nassau 
County.  N.Y.  The  records  show  that 
this  most  knowledgeable  publishing 
group  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  attempt- 
ing to  start  up  a  new  paper,  and  recently 
gave  up  the  effort.  The  unfortunate  fact 
Is  that  there  has  been  no  successful  new 
enti-y  of  a  newspaper  in  a  major  metro- 
politan area  in  over  40  years.  It  appears 
that  it  just  cannot  be  done.  The  only 
hoije  of  multlnewspaper  cities  is  to  pre- 
serve existing  newspapers,  which  my  bill 
proposes  to  do. 

Finally,  the  gentleman  states  that 
many  papers  oppose  this  bill.  I  am  aware 
that  the  National  Newspaper  Association 
is  against  the  bill — and  the  NNA  does 
have  thousands  of  members,  including 
weeklies,  dailies,  and  even  joint  operat- 
ing newspapers.  I  question  the  position 
of  the  NNA  as  spokesman  for  all  of  its 
members,  since  its  members  have  not 
voted  or  taken  a  position  on  S.  1520  or 
H.R.  279.  The  opposition  has  been  voiced 
only  by  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
group. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  is 
endorsed  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  speaking  for  the 
vast  majority  of  our  dailies,  and  by  a  lot 
of  prestigious  papers  across  this  Nation. 

Besides.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed 
legislation  is  supported  in  Hawaii  by 
every  labor  union  involved  by  the  adver- 
tisers, the  business  and  professional  or- 
ganizations, the  State  and  county  gov- 
ernments, and  many  civic  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations. 

Who  needs  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act?  We  who  believe  in  freedom  of  the 
press  all  do. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  on  his  excellent  statement. 
I  endorse  it  fully.  Let  me  add  that  the 
people  of  Nashville.  KnoxvUle.  and  Bris- 
tol, all  in  Tennessee,  need  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act,  because  each  of  these 
cities  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  com- 
petitive news  and  editorial  voices  through 
joint  newspaper  operating  arrangements 
for  a  good  many  years.  The  arrangement 
in  Nashville  dates  back  to  1936.  Bristol 
to  1950.  and  KnoxvUle  to  1957.  In  each 
city,  the  two  papers  entered  into  a  joint 
operating  arrangement  because  at  least 
one  was  failing.  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  rather  strange  plan  ordered  by 
the  Tucson  court  would  have  no  other  re- 
sult than  again  causing  one  of  the  papers 
in  each  Joint  arrangement  to  return 
posthaste  to  its  failing  status.  What 
would  this  accomplish?  It  would  reduce 
each  city  to  Just  one  editorial  voice — 
and  that  includes  my  home  of  Nashville, 
the  capital  of  the  great  SUte  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  inconceivable  to 
me  to  have  a  major  seat  of  government 
without  differing  news  and  editorial 
opinions.  This  Is  really  essential  to  good 
government.  Nashville  is  blessed  with 
real  editorial  competition  between  the 
Banner  and  the  Tennessean.  It  would  be 
a  terrible  thing  if  either  of  these  fine 
newspaper  voices  were  to  die. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  I  say  that 
Tennessee  needs  the  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act.  Accounting  studies  show  that 
these  papers  could  not  compete  commer- 
cially, and  the  Tucson  plan  would  be  a 
travesty. 

I  just  cannot  understand  how  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  can  rationalize 
denying  to  Nashville,  KnoxvUle,  and 
Bristol  the  same  rights  as  are  now  en- 
joyed in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Du- 
luth. AU  we  seek  is  parity  with  the  one- 
owner  situations,  and  nothing  more. 

There  is  one  further  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  In  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  the  two 
papers  that  were  in  a  Joint  operatinii 
arrangement  split  apart.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  both  began  losing  money. 
Believe  me,  the  people  of  Chattanooga 
have  not  t>eneflted  from  this.  Moreover, 
in  the  last  few  days  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  entered  the  Chattanooga  sit- 
uation, accusing  the  Times  and  Post  of 
unlawful  operations  in  ratemaking  ac- 
tivities. The  Justice  Department  stated 
that  the  Times  and  Post  had  been  losing 
money  for  over  3  years — and  this  was 
not  denied  by  the  papers.  The  Times  and 
Post  accepted  a  consent  decree,  the  di- 
rect results  of  which  are  the  closing  down 
of  the  Post,  and  an  Increase  in  adver- 
tising and  circulation  rates  by  the  Times. 
If  further  proof  is  needed  to  demonstrate 
that  enactment  of  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act  is  in  the  public  Interest — 
the  situation  in  Chattanooga  pro\'ides 
such  proof. 

The  account  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's action  and  the  reaction  by  the 
Times  and  Post  of  Chattanooga  is  re- 
ported in  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1970,  edition  and  I  include  the 
Journal's  story  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  25,  1970] 
Chattanooga    Post    Stops    Pkii«tino    Aftxk 

U.S.  Sutt — NrwsPApEa  Monopoly  Scheme 

Crakced:    Consent    Decree    Pkovioes    eor 

Rate  Rises — Below-Cost  Opesation  Cites 

The  Chattanooga  Post  suspended  pubUca- 
tlon.  effective  today,  and  Its  publisher  agreed 
to  a  consent  decree  to  settle  an  antitrust 
suit  that  charged  It  attempted  to  monopolize 
the  dally  newspaper  business  In  Chatta- 
nooga. 

The  suit  and  the  proposed  consent  decree 
were  simultaneously  filed  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  at  Chattanooga  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Chattanooga  Post  was  published  by 
the  Times  Printing  Co.  The  majority  stock- 
holder In  Times  Printing  Is  a  trust  estab- 
lished imder  the  wlU  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  the 
late  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Oolden,  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  Times  Printing,  said  the  Chattu- 
nooga  "Hmes  and  the  New  Tork  Times  are 
"mutually  owned  and  wholly  Independent 
There  is  no  Interchange  of  personnel  and  fi- 
nances, but  there  Is  an  overlapping  member- 
ship on  the  board  of  directors."  Both  news- 
papers, she  said,  are  "principally"  owned  by 
the  Ochs  Trust. 

The  consent  decree  provides  substantial 
Increases  In  advertising  rates  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times  and  an  Increase  In  the  paper's 
subscription  rates. 

The  suit  charged  that  Times  Printing  be- 
gan the  Poet  and  took  various  other  actions. 
In  an  attempt  to  monopolize  the  Chatt.-\- 
nooga  newspaper  business,  after  a  decision 
In  1060  by  ita  competitor,  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press,  to  sever  certain  Joint  oper- 
atloDJ. 
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The  suit  said  that  between  May  5.  1942, 
and  Aug.  27.  1966.  the  Chattanooga  Times 
and  the  News-Free  Press  were  parties  to  a 
joint  operating  agreement  under  which  their 
commercial  operations  were  conducted 
jointly  while  their  news  and  editorial  de- 
partments remained  separate.  The  agree- 
ment, according  to  the  Justice  Department, 
was  similar  to  one  between  two  Tucson.  Ariz., 
newspapers  that  the  Supreme  Court  last  year 
held  In  violation  of  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

While  the  agreement  was  In  effect,  the 
Times  was  published  mornings  and  Sunday 
and  the  News-Free  Press  was  published  eve- 
nings, the  suit  said.  Early  In  1964,  it  con- 
tinued, the  News-Free  Press  notified  the 
Times  It  intended  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment and  resume  separate  and  competitive 
publication. 

The  two  papers  were  separted  on  Aug.  27, 
1966,  and  Times  Printing  then  began  to  pub- 
lish Its  evening  paper,  the  Post.  The  News- 
Free  Press  also  began  publication  of  a  Sunday 
edition,  the  suit  said. 

The  suit  charged  that  publication  of  the 
Poet  "was  commenced  and  continued  for  the 
aole  purpose  of  eliminating  the  Free  Press  as 
a  competitor."  It  also  alleged  that  Times 
Printing  attempted  to  monopolize  the  news* 
paper  business  In  Chattanooga  by  Intention- 
ally operating  at  below  Its  costs;  by  adopting 
unreasonably  low  advertising  and  circulation 
rates  and  by  requiring  combination  pur- 
chases of  classified  advertising  space  In  the 
Times  and  Post. 

The  consent  decree  is  to  become  final  on 
court  approval  in  30  days. 

Under  it.  the  Times  also  agreed  to  raise  ad- 
vertising rates  In  the  morning  Times  to  no 
less  than  80%  of  those  charged  by  the  News- 
Free  press  for  six  months  and  then  to  raise 
the  rates  to  the  equivalent  of  the  News-Free 
Press  for  30  months. 

Subscription  rates  will  be  raised  to  at  least 
SOTp  of  the  current  News-Free  Press  rates  and 
maintained  there  at  least  three  years. 

In  consenting  to  the  suit,  the  Times  denied 
any  wrongdoing.  "The  Times  did  not  and 
does  not  agree  with  the  department's  con- 
clusions or  with  this  characterization  of  Its 
competitive  actions,"  a  statement  from  Mrs. 
Golden  said.  "However,  we  could  only  prove 
the  correctness  of  our  position  in  lengthy  and 
expensive  litigation  with  the  Government. 

"Consequently,  we  have  reluctantly  de- 
cided, as  have  many  businesses  before  us,  to 
agree  to  a  consent  decree  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  such  litigation." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Times  said  the  Gov- 
ernment charged  that  it  has  had  substantial 
losses  over  the  last  three  years.  "We  don't 
deny  that,"  he  said.  He  added  that  differences 
In  advertising  rates  between  the  papers  result 
from  the  News-Free  Press  raising  rates  and 
the  Times  holding  the  line. 

He  said  that  the  afternoon  paper,  which 
ceased  publication  after  the  Tuesday  edition, 
shared  the  same  building  and  printing  facili- 
ties as  the  Times.  No  layoffs  have  been  an- 
nounced, he  said. 

The  decree  further  provides  that,  should 
Times  Printing  resume  publication  of  an  eve- 
ning paper,  it  will  be  subject  to  certain  addi- 
tional restrictions.  These  Include  a  ban  on 
selling  combination  advertising  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  papers  at  rates  lower  than 
each  regular  rate  and  a  ban  on  any  require- 
ment that  advertisers,  to  buy  space  In  one 
paper,  buy  space  in  both, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New^aper  Preserva- 
tion Act  is  bipartisan,  iiitroduced  by 
many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  this 
administration,  which  opposes  media 
concentration,  supports  this  bill  In  order 
to  preserve  separate  editorial  voices.  I  am 
sure  the  bill  will  receive  full  support 
from  Members  of  both  parties,  and  pass 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawau? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'    MONTHLY    EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  ALLOWANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rodney  of  New  York) .  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bush)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  4, 
1969,  the  House  passed  H.R.  11959  caU- 
ing  for  a  27-percent  increase  in  the 
monthly  education  and  training  allow- 
ance to  eUglble  veterans.  October  23, 
1969,  the  Senate  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  46-percent  Increase  in 
benefits.  The  House  concurred  with  the 
Senate  amendment,  agreed  to  a  30.8- 
percent  Increase  on  December  18,  1969, 
and  sent  the  biU  to  the  Senate  for  fur- 
ther consideration. 

Since  that  time  we  have  all  hoped  that 
an  acceptable  bUl  would  be  agreed  upon 
before  the  midsemester  school  tferm 
began.  But  the  conference  remained 
blocked.  The  House  msmageis,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  been  viriUing  to  cooperate, 
"riiey  have  even  produced  a  vote  approv- 
ing an  increase  in  benefits  over  the  orig- 
inal House-passed  bill.  These  men  have 
acted  in  good  faith  and  have  represented 
the  views  of  this  body  weU. 

WhUe  these  veterans  are  being  denied 
an  increase  in  benefits  they  need  so 
badly  because  of  the  effect  inflation  has 
had  on  education,  all  we  have  heard 
from  a  majority  of  the  managers  of  the 
other  body  is  that  "They  vtill  not  com- 
promise." Our  l^rislative  system,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  foimded  on  compromise. 
The  House  and  the  Senate  were  designed 
to  represent  varying  interests.  Since  our 
legislative  branch  was  established  the 
representatives  of  both  Houses  have  sat 
down  and  ironed  out  their  differences. 
Together  they  have  worked  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  country. 

But  the  kind  of  conference  where  one 
side  Ls  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  the 
other  tmd  attempts  to  impose  its  will  on 
the  other  body  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  nor  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  Congress.  I  think  Chairman  Teaguz 
and  the  other  House  managers  should 
be  commended  by  this  body  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  been  doing  in  the  con- 
ference and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
genuine  concern  for  these  veterans  they 
have  brought  to  it. 

Sometimes  one  wonders  whether  scHne 
of  the  Senators  want  a  fair  bill  or 
whether  they  want  to  make  political  hay. 
All  I  know  is  that  the  veterans  are  the 
losers  in  all  of  this. 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS- 
MEN—A GOOD  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee we  are  now  going  over  the  largest 
budget  in  the  history  of  these  United 
States,  and  everywhere  in  that  budget  it 
seems  to  speU  an  increased  reUance  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  solve  the 
problems  of  this  coimtry. 

There  is,  however,  one  program  imder- 
taken  by  private  industry  as  a  coopera- 
tive venture  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  is  aimed  at  solving  the  un- 
employment problem  in  this  country  and, 
in  turn,  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  many  Jobs  that  lie  im taken  because 
of  the  lack  of  skilled  workers.  That  pro- 
gram is  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen's Job  Opportunities  in  the  Busi- 
ness Sector — or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  the  Jobs  program. 

Nationally,  the  program  has  been 
very  successful.  The  original  goals  set  by 
the  program,  calling  for  100,000  Jobs  for 
the  hard-core  disadvantaged,  were  ex- 
ceeded by  50  percent  the  first  year,  and 
are  running  ahead  of  expectations  this 
year.  Of  the  378,000  persons  hired  since 
July  1968,  when  the  program  was  initi- 
ated, some  200,000  are  stiU  on  the  Job. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  It  does  not  include  those 
who  have  left  the  firm  with  which  they 
were  originally  employed  to  take  a  sim- 
ilar Job  vrtth  soiother  firm.  Nor  does  it 
include  those  who  have  gone  on  to  other 
training  positions  to  acquire  even  better 
skills.  It  is  a  remaricable  figure  consider- 
ing the  type  employee  involved  in  this 
program.  At  the  same  time  it  reveals  the 
vaUdity  of  a  program  that  not  only 
brings  employer  and  employee  together, 
but  also  continues  to  counsel  with  the 
hard-core  employee  imtil  he  is  weU 
trained  and  in  reasonably  stable  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Si}eaker,  as  I  understand  it,  there 
are  two  ways  an  employer  may  become 
involved  in  the  NAB-JOBS  program. 
One  is  for  the  wnployer  to  provide  all 
the  Jobs  and  counseling  himself.  But  the 
other  and  more  popular  method  is  to 
contract  with  a  reputable  firm  that  is 
equipped  to  act  as  a  personn^  cdBce  in 
bringing  the  employee  and  employer  to- 
gether and  as  a  counselor  in  working 
with  the  employee  untU  he  can  really 
make  it  on  his  own. 

In  Mobile,  which  is  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  some  25  companies 
have  pledged  Jobs  to  the  program,  409 
jobs  have  been  approved  and  ftmded 
via  the  second  method,  that  is  Depcut- 
ment  of  Labor  contracts.  15  Jobs  have 
been  pledged  without  contracts,  306 
trainees  have  been  hired,  and  total  dol- 
lar value  of  the  program  in  the  Mobile 
area  is  $971,000. 

This  program,  if  properly  utilized,  can 
and  will  do  much  to  aUevlate  unemploy- 
ment, reduce  welfare  expenditures,  and 
have  a  significant  impact  through  de- 
creasing social  unrest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  works  because  there 
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Is  someone  who  win  Uke  an  interest  in 
a  worker  after  he  is  hired.  Some  em- 
ployment programs  help  hard-core  un- 
employed persons  get  a  Job.  but  there  is 
no  foUowthrough.  This  program  stays 
with  him.  helps  him  over  the  rough  spots 
and  consequently  the  retention  rate  is 
something  approaching  76  percent  when 
operating  under  contract.  The  program 
works  well  even  for  those  not  using  the 
contract  approach,  but  the  retention 
rate  diops  to  about  53  percent. 

Mr.  SpejUter,  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
this  program  and  I  hope  more  employers 
will  begin  to  participate  in  it. 


THE  GATES  COMMISSION  ON  AN 
ALL- VOLUNTEER  ARMED  FORCE- 
PART  n.  CHAPTER  3 


The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  genUe- 
Tpan  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steigir)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  part  n  of  the  Commission  re- 
port presenU  the  pertinent  evidence 
gathered  during  its  Inquiry  and  the 
analysis  underlying  its  recommendations 
which  form  the  essential  background  of 
the  Commission's  findings. 

Chapter  3  of  the  report  deals  with  one 
of  the  more  complicated  arguments  in 
support  of  the  Volunteer  Army  conceptr— 
the  Ux  of  conscription.  It  is  an  issue 
few  people  have  explored  in  depth,  but 
the  Commission  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  developing  this  point  because  It  Is 
this  cost  to  the  individual  soldier  and 
to  society  in  general  which  is  very  real 
but  never  gets  into  the  accounting  fig- 
ures. 

Chapter  3  which  follows  bears  careful 

reading: 

CHAFna  3:  CoNacurrioN  Is  *  Tax 

Any  fOTemment  has  esBenUally  two  ways 
o<  »cooinpUmtun<  an  obJecUve  wbeUier  It  b« 
buU(tin«  an  Interstate  hi«tiway  system  or 
raising  an  army.  It  can  expropriate  the  re- 
quired tcxjls  and  compel  construction  men 
and  others  to  work  until  the  Job  U  flnlshed 
or  it  can  purchase  the  goods  and  manpower 
necessary  to  complete  the  job.  Under  the 
first  altemaUve.  only  the  persons  who  own 
the  property  set«ed  or  who  render  compul- 
sory or  housing  project.  They  pay  a  tax  to 
finance  the  project,  albeit  a  tax-m-klnd. 
Under  the  second  alternative,  the  coat  of 
the  necessary  goods  and  services  Is  borne  by 
the  general  public  through  taxes  raised  to 
Hnanr»  the  pro)ect. 

Conscription  U  like  the  first  altematlTe — 
a  tax-ln-kind.  A  mixed  force  of  volunteers 
f^nii  conscripts  contains  first-term  service- 
men of  three  types— (1)  draftees  (2)  draft- 
mduced  volunteers  and  (3)  true  volunteers. 
Draftees  and  draft-Induced  volunteers  in 
such  a  force  are  coerced  Into  serving  at 
levels  of  compensation  below  what  would  be 
required  to  induce  them  to  volunteer.  They 
are.  In  short.  underpaJrd.  This  underpayment 
U  a  form  of  taxation.  Over  300  years  ago. 
Benjamin  Pranklln.  In  commenting  on  a 
judicial  opinion  concerning  the  legality  of 
Impressment  of  American  merchant  seamen, 
recognized  the  heart  of  the  Issue,  and  even 
estimated  the  hidden  tax.  He  wrote: 

"But  U.  ••  I  suppose  U  often  the  case,  the 
aauor  who  la  praHed  and  obliged  to  serve 
fbr  the  Hsfsnas  o(  this  trade  at  the  rate  of 
25a.  a  m<M>t*».  oo>uld  have  £3. IS*.  In  the  mer- 
chant's servloe.  you  Uke  from  him  Ma.  a 
month;    and  If   you  have   100.000   In   your 


service,  you  rob  that  honest  part  of  society 
and  their  poor  families  of  £250.000.  per 
month,  or  three  millions  a  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  oblige  them  to  haaard  their  Uvea 
la  fighting  for  the  defence  of  your  trade; 
to  the  delence  of  which  all  ought  indeed  to 
contribute,  (and  sailors  among  the  rest)  In 
proportion  to  their  profits  by  It;  but  this 
three  millions  Is  more  than  their  share.  If 
they  did  not  poy  with  their  persons;  and 
when  you  force  that,  methlnks  you  should 
excxise  the  other. 

•Bui  U  may  be  said,  to  give  the  kings  sea- 
men merchant's  wages  would  coei  the  naUon 
too  much,  and  call  for  more  taxes.  The  ques- 
tion then  will  amount  to  this:  whether  it  be 
just  In  a  community,  that  the  richer  part 
should  compel  the  poorer  to  fight  for  them 
and  their  properties  for  such  wages  as  they 
think  at  to  aUow.  and  punish  them  If  they 
refuse?  Our  author  tells  us  It  Is  legal.  I  have 
not  law  enough  to  dispute  his  authority,  but 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  It  Is  equitable." 

The  levy  of  taxes- in- kind  Is  not  a  modern 
Innovation.  Such  uxes  have  existed  Uirough- 
out  history.  The  Impressment  to  which  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  objected  U  an  example.  Also, 
It  WM  common  practice  In  the  Middle  Ages 
to  require  specific  service  of  citizens  In  farm- 
ing, construction,  defense  and  other  activi- 
ties.  Traditionally,   however.   In   the  United 
States,  taxes-in-klnd  have  been  rejected  for 
three  reasons.  Klrsi,  they  deprive  IndlviduaU 
of  their  freedom  to  pursue  theU  careers  where 
and  how  they  choose — In  essence  their  right 
to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  Sec- 
ond, they  are  often  accompanied  by  serious 
mequUles:    l  e..   a  few  people  are   forced   to 
bear  the  burden  of  accomplishing  a  task  for 
the  general  good  of  the  government  and  lu 
citizens.  Third,  they  tend  to  conceal  taxes  and 
government  expenditures  so  that  both  the 
general  public  and  public  officials  are  misin- 
formed as  to  the  costs  of  government  services. 
Under  conscription,  each  Inductee  and  re- 
luctant   volunteer    Is   compelled    to   render 
services  to  the  government.  He  Is  required  to 
pay  a  tax— a  Ux  paid  (and  collected)  In  kind 
rather  than  cash — but  the  form  of  the  pay- 
ment does  not  alter  the  substance  of  the  re- 
lationship. The  amount  of  the  tax  Is  the 
difference  between  the  pay  that  the  Inductee 
or  reluctant  volunteer  actually  receives  as  a 
first-term  serviceman  and  the  pay  that  would 
be  required  to  Induce  him  to  enlist.  Even 
true  volunteers  who  serve  In  a  mixed  force 
are  paid  less  than  they  would  receive  In  a 
volunteer  force.  In  that  sense,  they  too  are 
taxed  by  conscription. 

Prevailing  government  accounting  prac- 
tices do  not  recognize  taxes  paid  In  kind. 
Therefore,  the  tax  on  firsuterm  servicemen 
never  gets  recorded  In  the  budget  either  as 
revenue  or  as  expenditure.  In  an  aU-volun- 
teer  force,  the  additional  mlUtary  compenea- 
tlon  will  be  paid  In  cash  or  other  benefiu, 
and  the  taxes  to  make  those  paymenu  wm 
IM  coUected  In  cash.  Recorded  budget  ex- 
penditures will  have  to  be  Increased  to  re- 
flect these  payments.  This  Is  the  source  of 
the  budget  "Increase"  we  have  estimated  for 
an  all-volunteer  force.  If  current  govern- 
ment accounting  practices  fully  reflected 
revenuea  and  expenditures,  whether  In 
money  or  In  kind,  there  would  be  not  a  budg- 
et Increase,  but  a  budget  decrease. 

The  real  signlflcance  of  the  larger  recorded 
budget  for  an  all-volunteer  force  Is  the  ad- 
justment of  the  burden  of  defense  costs. 
What  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  an  In- 
crease in  expenditures  U  actually  a  shift  in 
the  tax  burden  from  first- term  servicemen 
to  taxpayers  at  large  If  government  accounts 
reflected  taxes-ln-klnd.  tax  revenues  from 
first-term  servicemen  would  go  down  with 
the  inauguration  of  an  aU-volunteer  armed 
force,  and  (assuming  a  balanced  budget)  tax 
revenues  from  the  general  public  would  go 
up. 


Tbis  shift  In  tax  burden  Uee  at  the  heart 
of  resistance  on  "cost"  groxmds  to  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force.  Indeed,  this  shift  In 
tax  burden  explains  how  conscription  gets 
enacted  In  the  first  place.  In  a  political  de- 
mocracy conscription  offers  the  general  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  Impose  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  defense  costs  on  a  mluorlty 
of  the  population. 

We  have  made  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  the  tax-ln-klnd  Imposed  on  draftees  and 
draft-Induced  enlistees  for  the  period  Imme- 
diately prior  to  Vietnam,  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  In  civilian  and  military  compensa- 
tion through  1B«9.  The  tax  can  be  separated 
Into  two  components:  first,  the  financial 
Ices  suffered  by  draftees  and  draft-Induced 
enlistees  because  their  total  military  com- 
pensation (Including  veterans  benefits)  falls 
short  of  the  Income  they  would  have  earned 
m  civilian  life;  and  second,  the  addltlonsl 
burden  measured  by  the  excess  of  military 
over  civilian  compensation  that  would  be 
required  to  Induce  these  same  Individuals  to 
become  true  volunteers.  We  estimste  that 
the  financial  loss  due  to  the  first  of  these. 
the  difference  between  mlUtarj'  compensa- 
tion and  potential  civilian  earnings,  was  $15 
billion  for  draftees  or  draft-Induced  volun- 
teers In  the  pre-Vletnam  force.  To  Induce 
these  same  Individuals  to  become  true  vol- 
unteers we  estimate  would  have  required 
an  additional  $600  million.  Thus  the  total 
Implicit  tax  on  draftees  and  draft-Induced 
volunteers  was  $2.0  billion. 

This  Implies  an  average  tax  rate  of  48 
percent  of  the  Income  that  draftees  and 
draft-Induced  enlistees  would  have  earned 
In  civilian  life.  Taxing  Into  account  the  per- 
sonal income  Ux  they  paid,  their  total  tax 
rate  was  61  percent.  In  19«7.  the  average 
personal  Income  tax  paid  by  all  persons  whose 
gross  earnings  were  equal  to  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  earned  by  draftees 
and  draft-Induced  enlistees  as  civilians,  was 
less  than  10  percent  of  that  gross  Income. 
Since  draftees  and  draft-Induced  enlistees 
have  fewer  than  the  average  number  of  de- 
pendents. It  Is  estimated  that  they  would 
have  paid  perhaps  as  much  as  15  percent  of 
their  gross  Income  In  personal  Income  tax. 
Hence,  draftees  and  draft-Induced  enlistees 
are  bearing  a  tax  burden  over  three  times 
that  of  comparable  civilians. 

This  concept  of  the  tax  does  not  Include 
the  Income  loss  stiffered  by  true  volunteers 
whose  mlllta-y  compensation  la  held  below 
the  level  which  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain an  all-voltmteer  force,  nor  does  It  In- 
clude the  amount  by  which  all-volunteer  pay 
rates  would  exceed  the  pay  levels  at  which 
sotne  of  the  current  draftees  and  draft- 
Induced  enlistees  would  enter  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  The  sum  of  theee  two  amounts  has 
been  esUmated  at  $125  billion  annually, 
again  for  the  period  Immediately  prior  to 
Vietnam. 

As  Is  pointed  out  In  deUll  later  in  this 
chapter,  the  concept  of  the  Implicit  tax  con- 
sidered above  does  not  fully  encompass  the 
costs  of  conscription  Prospective  mductees 
also  incur  costs  In  their  efforts  to  escape 
corwcrlptlon — costs  which  manifest  them- 
selves In  a  variety  of  ways  such  as  additional 
college  attendance,  movement  Into  occupa- 
ttons  which  carry  deferments.  Immigration, 
etc.  Indirect  evidence  suggests  that  these 
costs  may  be  1.5  times  the  Implicit  Ux.  or 
about  $30  billion.  They  can  be  viewed  as 
the  cost  of  coUectlng  the  ImpUclt  tax.  Thus 
for  each  $1.00  of  tax-ln-klnd  collected,  an 
average  of  $2.50  U  foregone  by  the  public. 
Quite  apart  from  considerations  of  equity 
and  freedom,  this  feature  of  conscription  is 
enough  to  call  It  Into  question. 

"nie  fact  that  conscription  Imposes  a  tax 
la  not  In  Itself  iBunoral  and  undesirable. 
Taxes  are  required  to  enable  government  to 
exist.  What  la  of  questionable  morality  U 
the  discriminatory  form  that  this  Implicit 
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tax  Ukes;  and  even  more,  the  abridgement 
of  Individual  freedom  that  Is  Involved  In 
collecting  It. 

The  tax  Is  discriminatory  because  the  first- 
term  servicemen  who  pay  It  constitute  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  population. 
During  the  next  decade  the  number  of  males 
reaching  age  19  each  year  will  average  2.2 
million.  To  malnUln  a  sUble  mixed  force 
of  2.5  million  men  at  present  relative  mlU- 
tary/clvUlan  pay  levels,  draft  calls  will  aver- 
age about  100,000  per  year.  We  estimate  that 
draft-Induced  enlistments  might  be  75,000 
per  year.  Therefore  the  draftees  and  draft- 
Induced-enllstees  paying  the  tax-ln-klnd  will 
represent  only  8  percent  of  the  male  popula- 
tion reaching  age  19  each  year. 

The  extent  of  the  discrimination  resulting 
from  conscription  depends  on  the  proportion 
of  the  population  forced  to  serve,  and  on  the 
level  of  compensation  provided  to  those  who 
serve.  When  a  large  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  conscripted  as  It  was,  for  example,  In 
World  War  II.  the  tax  Is  levied  on  a  larger 
fraction  of  the  population.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  discrimination  is  by  no  means  elim- 
inated. Not  evjryone  eligible  to  serve  does 
so.  Moreover,  such  wars  do  not  occur  every 
generation,  hence  some  generations  never  pay 
though  they  benefit  from  the  defense  pro- 
vided by  others.  Even  In  World  War  n.  the 
16.4  million  men  who  served  In  the  armed 
forces  represented  only  12  percent  of  the 
total  population.  17  percent  of  the  adult 
population  and  56  percent  of  the  adult  male 
population  between  18  and  45. 

Defenders  of  conscription  often  argue  that 
every  young  person  has  the  duty  to  serve  his 
country.  The  above  discussion  makes  It  clear 
that  the  real  question  Is  not  whether  young 
people  have  such  a  duty,  but  whether  that 
duty  does  not  extend  to  the  entire  pKjpulace. 
Is  It  right  and  proper  that  a  large  Ux  be 
confined  to  a  small  fraction  of  our  young 
able-bodied  males  In  order  to  relieve  Ux- 
payers  in  general  from  having  to  pay  higher 
taxes? 

In  addition  to  being  discriminatory,  con- 
scription as  a  Ux  Is  also  generally  regressive, 
falling  on  Individuals  whose  Income  Is  low. 
The  amount  of  benefiU  In  the  form  of  de- 
fense that  Individuals  receive  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Ux  Is  not  related  to  the 
amount  of  Ux  they  pay.  Finally,  and  most 
ImporUntly.  the  Ux  requires  payment  In 
kind,  rather  than  money,  and  the  payment 
In  kind  takes  the  form  of  InvolunUry  serv- 
ice. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  any  Congressman  would 
ever  propose  enactment  of  a  general  Ux  of 
the  kind  now  imposed  by  the  draft.  If  one 
ever  were  proposed.  It  would  have  little 
chance  of  being  approved  by  Congress.  If  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine 
that  It  would  be  held  constitutional  by  the 
courU.  This  Is  a  hidden  tax  which  perslsU 
only  because  It  Is  obscure.  Ko  Ux  Is  perfect, 
of  course,  but  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  a  means 
of  Imposing  the  cost  of  defense,  or  any  other 
Government  activity  for  that  matter,  more 
In  confilct  wtlh  accepted  sUndards  of  jus- 
tice, equality  and  freedom  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

THE  COST  OF  AN  ALL-VOLrNTEER  FORCE 

The  larger  budget  required  to  susUln  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force  Is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "cost"  of  such  a  force.  We 
have  deliberately  refrained  from  using  that 
language.  We  have  done  so  In  order  to  stress 
the  difference  between  "coste"  on  the  one 
hand  and  "budget  expenditures"  on  the 
other.  Budget  expenditures  need  not  cor- 
rectly reflect  costs.  Indeed,  as  we  have  Indi- 
cated above,  government  accounting  prac- 
tices do  not  recognize  the  expenditure  In 
kind  Implicit  In  conscription.  To  that  extent 
the  coot  of  a  mixed  voluntary/conscript 
force    la    consistently    undersUted    In    the 


budget.  But  the  cost  of  such  a  force  Is  also 
understated  In  other  ways. 

When  the  hidden  costs  of  conscription  are 
fully  recognized,  the  cost  of  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force  Is  unquestionably  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  force  of  equal  size  and  quality 
manned  wholly  or  partly  through  conscrip- 
tion. The  all-volunteer  cosU  are  lower  for 
four  reasons. 

1.  Conscription  leads  to  low  re-enllstment 
rates  among  first-term  servicemen,  thereby 
Increasing  turnover  rates.  Most  Inductees 
and  draft-Induced  volunteers  are  not  seri- 
ously Interested  In  careers  In  the  military. 
First-term  re-enllstment  rates  for  Inductees 
pre-Vletnam  were  about  one-fourth  as  high 
as  for  enlistees.  In  an  all-volunteer  force, 
first-term  re-enllstment  rates  will  be  higher 
than  those  currently  experienced  because 
those  who  enlist  will  be  more  likely  to  choose 
the  military  as  a  career.  Moreover,  the  term 
of  service  for  inductees  Is  only  two  years 
while  regular  army  enllstmenU  are  three 
years  and  Air  Force  and  Navy  enllstmenU 
are  four  years.  With  an  all-volunteer  force 
these  longer  terms  of  enlistment  will  also 
reduce  turnover  and  the  need  for  accessions. 
Both  factors  will  generate  real  cost  savings. 
For  a  mixed  voluntary/conscript  force  of  2.5 
million  men  we  estimate  that  annual  first- 
term  accessions  In  fiscal  year  1977  to  1979 
would  have  to  be  452,000.  ^r  an  all-volun- 
teer force  with  equal  effectiveness,  acces- 
sions would  be  only  342,000,  or  110,000  less. 
Lower  accessions  will  mean  a  smaller  train- 
ing esUbllshment;  that  is,  fewer  trainers, 
trainees  and  support  personnel  and  less 
training  equipment  and  facilities.  We  esti- 
mate this  will  reduce  the  cost  of  a  stable  2.5 
million  man  peacetime  force  by  $675  million 
per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  in  training  cosU, 
there  will  also  be  savings  In  the  number  of 
personnel  who  are  In  a  non-effective  status 
because  of  transfers  generated  by  high  per- 
sonnel turnover.  An  all-volunteer  force  will 
have  fewer  separations,  hence  fewer  changes 
of  sUtus  to  accommodate  separations.  This 
also  win  result  In  cost  savings.  The  number 
of  servicemen  In  Ineffective  status  will  de- 
cline as  will  transporutlon  and  administra- 
tive costs.  We  estimate  that  the  savings 
win  be  $68  million  per  year  for  a  suble  peace- 
time force  of  2.5  million  men. 

In  our  study  we  have  recognized  these  par- 
ticular cost  reductions  by  appropriately  re- 
ducing the  required  size  of  the  forces.  Thus, 
a  mixed  voluntary /conscript  force  of  25  mil- 
lion men  Is  equated  to  an  all-volunteer  force 
of  2.44  million.  The  latter  represents  the  same 
effective  force  as  the  former  taking  account 
of  the  savings  In  training  and  transienU 
which  we  estimate  vrill  accrue. 

2.  Conscription  Induces  the  miliUry  serv- 
ices to  use  manpower  inefficiently.  They  make 
manpower  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  coste 
as  they  perceive  th»n,  namely,  those  that  are 
reflected  in  their  budget.  Because  budget  ex- 
penses significantly  undersute  the  cost  of 
first-term  servicemen,  the  services  are  led  to 
use  more  of  them  than  they  otherwise  would. 
This  Is  not  because  they  are  profligate  or 
Inept.  By  minimizing  the  coste  as  they  see 
them  of  meeting  specific  security  requlre- 
mente,  they  are  behaving  as  the  nation  would 
want  them  to  behave.  The  problem  arises  be- 
cause conscription  greatly  undersutes  these 
coste. 

When  military  compensation  is  raised  to 
a  level  consistent  with  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force,  the  services  wlU  find  It  desirable  to 
economize  on  manpower.  In  particular,  they 
will  discover  ways  to  substitute  non-human 
resources  for  manpower  In  a  wide  variety  of 
activities.  They  will  find  it  desirable  to  mech- 
anize tasks  now  performed  manually,  and 
to  emphasize,  even  more  than  at  present, 
durability,  reliability  and  ease  of  mainte- 


nance In  the  design  of  equipment  and  ve- 
hicles and  in  the  construction  of  facilities. 
It  would  be  a  prodigious  research  effort  to 
examine  each  activity  for  potential  savings 
from  such  substitutions.  Moreover,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  there  will  be  a  long  period  of 
transition  before  the  process  of  effecting  such 
substitutions  Is  completed.  For  these  reasons 
we  have  not  attempted  to  estimate  the  toUl 
savings  that  could  result  from  labor-saving 
substitutions  If  the  forces  were  all-volunteer. 
We  have,  however,  examined  one  area  of 
potential  substitutions;  namely,  that  of 
using  dvUians  Instead  of  mlllUry  person- 
nel in  particular  positions.  Conscription  leads 
to  the  assignment  of  servicemen  to  some 
billets  which  could  be  filled  by  dvlUans  at 
lower  coste.  If  a  civilian  is  hired,  the  De- 
fense Department  mtist  pay  the  full  cost 
thereof,  but  If  a  first-term  serviceman  Is 
used  the  price  Is  only  his  military  com- 
pensation. An  extensive  study  was  conducted 
of  specific  billets  where  potential  savings 
from  such  substitutions  exist.  These  savings 
accrue  because  mlllUry  training  coeu  are 
reduced  or  because  a  civilian  can  be  hired  at 
a  salary  below  the  real  cost  of  a  serviceman 
performing  the  same  task,  that  is,  below  the 
salary  required  to  fill  the  position  with  a 
volunteer.  We  estimate  that  for  a  force  of 
2.5  mllUon  men,  117,000  civilians  could  be 
substituted  for  servicemen  at  a  savings  of 
perhaps  $100  million  per  year. 

3.  Conscription,  whether  by  lottery  or  by 
Selective  Service,  is  relatively  insensitive  to 
the  alternative  value  of  the  draftee  In  the 
civilian  economy  and  to  his  tastes  for  mUi- 
tary  employment.  Thus,  suppose  a  draftee 
or  draft-induced  volunteer  is  compelled  to 
enter  the  service  who  would  do  so  volunUrlly 
only  If  he  were  offered  $8,000  per  year.  If 
there  exlste  a  true  volunteer  who  would  be 
equally  productive  In  the  military,  prepared 
to  enlist  for  $6,000  per  year,  the  difference  of 
$2,000  Is  an  additional  real  cost  imposed  by 
the  draft.  The  $2,000  can  reflect  either  a  dif- 
ference In  the  productivity  of  the  two  per- 
sons in  the  civilian  economy.  Or  differences 
in  taste  for  military  life.  Whichever  it  is.  the 
loss  is  a  real  cost  (and  a  waste)  in  precisely 
the   same   sense   as   is   any   other   cost. 

4.  Finally,  there  are  many  subtle  coste  im- 
posed by  conscription  that  are  no  less  real 
for  their  subtlety.  Their  effecte  ramify 
throughout  society,  Impinging  on  a  variet5 
of  individual  and  institutional  decisions. 

The  coste  Impwsed  on  potential  draftees 
are  perhaps  the  most  obvious.  The  draft 
erodes  ideals  of  patriotism  and  service  by 
alienating  many  of  the  young  who  bear  the 
burden.  American  youths  are  raised  in  an 
atmosphere  where  freedom  and  justice  are 
held  dear.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  cope 
with  a  situation  which  falls  far  short  of 
these  ideals  just  as  they  enter  adulthood. 
The  draft  undermines  identification  with  so- 
ciety just  at  the  age  when  young  men  begin 
to  assume  social  responsibilities.  It  thwarte 
the  natural  desire  of  youths  to  commit  them- 
selves to  society. 

Many  of  the  implicit  coste  of  the  draft  arise 
out  of  the  system  of  defermente  and  exemp- 
tions currently  In  effect,  and  out  of  the  qual- 
ification requlremente  for  mlUtary  service. 
Toung  men  distort  their  career  and  personal 
plans  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
to  postpone  or  avoid  being  drafted.  They  en- 
ter conege  when  they  otherwise  would  not. 
They  sUy  in  school  longer  than  they  other- 
wise would.  They  accept  employment  in  po- 
sitions they  otherwise  would  not  take.  They 
marry  and  have  families  before  they  other- 
wise would.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  oosu 
of  these  distorted  choices  are  real  and  often 
cruelly  high.  Popular  8upp<»t  for  making  19 
the  year  of  primary  draft  eligibility  stems 
largely  from  the  desire  to  reduce  uncertain- 
ty and  Improve  opportunity  for  personal 
planning.  "OhanneUng"  young  men  into  col- 
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leges,  occupatlona,  m»rriage  or  fatherhood 
IS  not  In  their  best  luteresU  nor  those  of 
society  AS  a  whole. 

The  procedures  of  the  selective  senlce  sys- 
tem also  impose  hidden  coeta.  In  m*ny  ways 
the  young  registrant  U  denied  due  process 
of  law.  He  U  confronted  with  an  Intricate 
legal  maze  and  denied  the  right  of  counsel 
and  Judicial  review  during  Its  normal  opera- 
tion To  gel  his  case  before  the  courts,  the 
potential  draftee  must  risk  Jail  sentences  of 
up  '.o  ave  years.  The  operation  of  the  draft 
abridges  constitutional  rights  In  many  other 
ways  For  example,  a  registrant  must  get  per- 
mission to  travel  outside  the  country.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  of  rights,  there  U  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  who  U  entitled  to  ex- 
emption as  a  conscientious  objector.  These 
decisions  are  Inherently  difficult  to  make, 
.tnd  are  harmful  both  to  the  group  deciding 
and  the  persons  requesting  conscientious  ob- 
jector aUlus.  The  process  weakens  the  polit- 
ical fabric  of  our  society  and  threateiis  the 
delicate  web  of  shared  values  that  alone  en- 
ables a  free  society  to  exist.  These  problems 
are  completely   avoided  by  an  all-volunteer 

force. 

Each  problem  faced  by  the  individual  reg- 
istrant has  a  counterpart  In  the  InsUtutlons 
with  which  he  must  deal.  In  addition  to 
draft-induced  volunteers  for  the  mlUtary. 
selecUve  service  results  in  draft-Induced  col- 
lege students.  draft-Induced  ministerial  stu- 
dents, draft-induced  husband*  and  fathers, 
and  draft-Induced  employees  in  exempt  oc- 
cupations. 

The  draft  creates  unnecessary  problems  for 
the  military.  Selection  by  lottery  compeU 
some  to  serve  who  have  neither  a  ulent  nor 
a  taste  for  mUltary  life,  resulting  In  mla&u 
and  maladjustment*  to  military  service. 
Draftees  who  cannot  adjust  must  neverthe- 
less serve  out  a  two-year  tour.  These  men 
present  morale  and  disciplinary  problems 
which  otherwise  would  not  arise.  Some  spend 
much  of  their  nnlUtary  service  In  conUne- 
ment.  because  It  Is  so  difficult  for  them  to 
adjust  to  mlUtary  service  Dissent  within  the 
mlllury  presents  particularly  ucklish  prob- 
lems for  the  armed  forces  of  a  free  nation. 
The  problems  raised  by  the  forced  mUltary 
service  of  those  who  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  adjust  to  military  life  will  be  largely  over- 
come by  voluntary  recruiting. 

Because  of  the  influence  of  the  draft,  our 
schools  and  colleges  must  choose  among  more 
applicants  than  would  normally  apply.  In- 
evitably they  admit  some  young  men  more 
interested  in  exemptions  than  education.  The 
presence  of  these  Individuals  adds  to  the 
forces  of  disruption  on  the  campus,  imposing 
costs  on  all  members  of  a  university  com- 
munity. 

Employers,  too.  must  sort  out  true  volun- 
teers from  draft-induced  appllcanu  for  Jobs 
which  provide  exemptions.  Wot  example, 
when  school  teachers  are  deferred,  soms 
young  men  will  become  teachers  for  a  short 
time,  even  though  they  would  rather  follow 
another  profession  They  will  stay  In  teach- 
ing only  as  long  as  they  require  an  occupa- 
tional deferment.  This  results  In  higher  turn- 
over and  less  experienced  and  leas  dedicated 
teachers  for  the  young  of  the  country. 

It  U  diflcult  to  add  up  these  cosu  and 
measure  their  overall  Impact  on  society.  Yet 
It  Is  easy  to  cite  examples  of  serious  prob- 
lems created  by  the  draft,  which  voluntary 
recrultlnc  would  eliminate. 


STATE  HIGHWAY  USER  TAXES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnoU  (Mr.  Futolet)  ia  rec- 
ognized for  5  niinutea. 

Mr.  FINIX^EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1934. 
CongresB  firmly  established  as  Pederal 


policy  that  State  highway  user  Uxes 
should  not  be  diverted  by  SUte  govern- 
ment5  for  nonhiKhway  use. 

The  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  June 
18.  1934  (23  US.C.  126a)  declared: 

since  It  Ls  unfair  and  unjust  to  tax  motor 
vehicle  transportation  unless  the  proceeds  of 
such  taxation  arc  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion. Improvement,  or  maintenance  of  high- 
ways, after  June  30.  1935,  Federal  aid  for 
highway  construction  shall  be  extended  only 
to  those  states  that  use  at  least  the  amounts 
provided  by  law  on  June  18.  1934.  for  such 
purposes  In  each  state  from  state  motor 
vehicle  registration  fees,  licenses,  gasoline 
taxes,  and  other  special  taxes  on  motor 
vehicle  owners  and  operators  of  all  kinds  lor 
the  construction,  improvement,  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  administrative  ex- 
penses In  connection  therewith,  Including 
the  retirement  of  bonds  for  the  payment  of 
which  such  revenues  have  been  pledged,  and 
for  no  other  purposes,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  promul- 
gate from  time  to  time. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  provision 
has  been  upheld. 

No  sooner  was  this  act  passed  than  it 
became  outdated.  With  the  passage  of 
time  the  penalty  provision  has  been  In- 
creasingly le&s  eflective  in  its  actual  ap- 
plication, primarily  because  it  does  not 
apply  to  new  or  Increased  taxes  enacted 
smce  the  penalty  was  adopted. 

Some  States  have  effective  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  prevent  diver- 
sion of  highway  user  revenues  to  non- 
highway  purposes.  Other  States  through 
legislation  or  executive  order  have  at- 
tempted to  safeguard  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

For  example.  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogllvie 
of  Illinois  by  executive  order  has  pro- 
hibited further  diversions  of  highway 
user  taxes  to  nonhlghway  purposes.  But 
almost  one-half  of  the  States  have  no 
such  prohibition  and  significant  diver- 
sions of  revenues  to  nonhlghway  uses 
have  occurred.  A  report  dated  October 
17.  1969.  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration reveals  that  State  highway 
user  revenues  amoimting  to  $789  million 
were  used  for  nonhlghway  purposes  in 
1968.  the  latest  date  upon  which  final 
figures  are  available.  The  chart  shows 
the  breakdown  by  States. 

Diversion  of  highway  user  revenues 
was  the  product  of  the  fiscal  emergen- 
cies created  by  the  great  depression  auid 
was  continued  after  that  emergency  had 
ended  mainly  because  diversion  proved 
to  be  an  easy  rather  than  a  sound  way 
for  States  to  obtain  funds.  After  the  de- 
pression, diversion  was  not  only  contin- 
ued but  accelerated  in  many  States  be- 
cause of  pressing  financial  needs.  In 
many  cases,  continuation  of  the  diver- 
sicm  habit  is  carried  on  simply  because 
It  is  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

The  practice  of  siphoning  off  for  non- 
hlghway purposes  some  portions  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  highway  xisers  flaimts  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Hay- 
den-Cartwrlght Act  and  nms  counter  to 
any  equitable  system  of  taxation.  The 
diversion  of  highway  user  taxes  for  non- 
highway  purposes  is  also  a  substantial 
threat  to  an  adequate  and  soundly  fi- 
nanced highway  system. 
Because   diversion   of   highway   user 


taxes  occurs  on  a  significant  scale,  Con- 
gress should  revise  and  update  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act 
to  reestablish  a  firm  Federal  policy 
against  diversion  and  deny  Federal 
highway  aid  to  SUtes  which  divert  any 
portions  of  their  State  liighway  user 
taxes  to  nonhlghway  purposes. 

When  a  State  diverts  highway  tax  rev- 
enue to  nonhlghway  projects,  it  places 
an  unfair  burden  on  the  motoring  pub- 
he.  It  means  that  highway  users  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  more  than  their 
fair  share  to  the  general  costs  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  effect  of  diversion  is  easy  to  dem- 
onstrate. The  use  of  highway  money  on 
nonroad  projects  means  the  loss  to  the 
Nstlcn  of  many  miles  of  badly  needed 
highways.  When  the  road  mileage  lost 
annually  through  diversion  is  considered 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  total  is  stag- 
gering. 

Diversion  also  deprives  the  motorist  of 
a  fair  return  on  his  tax  dollar.  Instead  of 
more  roads  he  gets  fewer  roads;  rather 
than  better  roads,  he  gets  poorer  roads. 
At  the  same  time,  the  motorist  often 
finds  his  highway  taxes  still  going  higher, 
not  to  build  more  and  better  roads,  but 
to  defray  the  cost  of  other  projects. 

The  use  of  highway  funds  on  projects 
that  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  wltli 
roads  greatly  complicates  the  work  of 
the  State  highway  departments  because 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  determine 
accurately  how  much  money  will  be 
available  for  road  work  over  long  periods 
of  time. 

Because  the  diversion  practice  has  been 
continued  and  has  Increased,  and  be- 
cause national  needs  for  modem  high- 
way transportation  systems  have  grown 
substantially,  it  is  time  to  take  effective 
action  against  the  practice  of  diverting 
State  highway  user  taxes  for  nonhlgh- 
way purposes. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  the  Hayden- 
Cartwright  Act  of  1934  be  amended  to 
attach  a  condition  to  the  grant  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  highways  to  the  States.  The 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today 
states  that  Federal  aid  will  be  extended 
only  to  those  SUtes  that  use  all  revenues 
derived  from  SUte  highway  user  Uxes 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
highways,  the  administration  of  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  programs, 
highway  safety  programs  and  emergency 
care  of  highway  accident  victims,  the  re- 
tirement of  highway  construction  bonds 
and  the  retirement  of  nonhlghway  bonds 
secured  by  highway  user  revenues  before 
enactment  of  this  act  and  for  no  other 
purposes  under  rules  that  the  Secretary 
of  TransporUtion  shall  promulgate  from 
time  to  time. 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  shall  also  pro- 
pose that  the  Federal  Government  should 
also  set  its  own  house  In  order  by  sim- 
ilarly prohibiting  the  diversion  of  funds 
for  nonhlghway  purposes  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  and  by  requiring  that  the 
automobile  excise  tax  be  placed  in  the 
trust  fund  and  not  in  the  general  treas- 
ury. If  Congress  will  take  these  two  af- 
firmative steps,  the  security  of  our  na- 
tional highway  transportation  system 
will  be  assured. 
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Text  of  bill  follows: 
HR 


B-  If  enacted  bxi  the  Senate  uvd  Hvi.tt  of 
Rtpr.s.ntatiies  of  the  United  Stata  of  Am,r. 
tea  m  Congreis  aisemblcd.  That  section  12 
ot  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat  99S,  23 
CSC    128)  U  nmended  to  read  a*  follows: 

••(»»  Since  U  Is  unfair  and  wnj\ist  to  tax 
moror-vehlcle  transportation  ijnle'«  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  taxation  are  appllid  to  the  con- 
s  ruction,  impr-venuin  or  niuinteuance  o: 
highways,  after  June  30.  193o.  Federal  a;d 
for  hmiiwav  con»  ruction  shall  be  e.\tended 
on'.v  to  thosi>  States  that  use  all  revenue^ 
derived  from  S:ate  motor  vehicle  registration 
and  liceii-e  fee*,  motor  iu«-l  taxe."  lor  uiel> 
used  in  over-the-hiahway  %ehlcle^  ot  all 
kinds,  taxes  on  lubr.catinrf  oU.  and  all  other 
spei !»»'.  laxe?  Imposed  on  owner*  and  opera- 
tors, oi  na»tor  vehicles  used  on  h.nhways  oi 
all  kinds,  li-r  the  cons.iruc'.i<.n.  improve- 
meiu.  and  maln'enance  ol  hlghwav-=  and  ad- 
mlnistrarive  expenses  In  connection  there- 
with hlehwav  safetv  p.itrol.  highway  safety 
programs  and  emergency  care  of  victims  of 
hlphway  accidents.  Including  the  retirement 
of  highway  construcilon  and  improvement 
bond^  and  also  the  retirement  of  nonhlgh- 
way  purpose  bonds  secured  by  a  legally  valid 
pledge  of  highway  user  revenues  made  prior 
to  the  enactment  ol  the  AC  and  for  no  other 
purposes,  under  rules  and  regulations  a;*  the 
Secre-ary  of  Tr-insportaTlon  may  Issue  from 
time  fo  time 

•  I  ht  In  no  case  shall  he  provisions  of  this 
section  operate  to  deprive  any  State  of  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  apportionment 
auihorliied  under  this  chapter  to  which  that 
State  would  be  entitled  In  any  lisca!  year, 
however  the  reduction  In  apportionment 
shall  continue  from  year  to  year  until  the 
State  shall  discontinue  such  diversion  The 
amount  of  any  reduction  In  a  States  appor- 
tionment shall  be  reapportioned  In  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  unexpended  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  period  during  which  It  other- 
wise would  be  available  In  accorv-tance  wi'h 
action  104(b)   of  this  title" 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minishi  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  one 
sentence  expressed  in  the  Manifesto  of 
Independence  of  Estonia  adopted  on 
February  24.  1918.  that  sums  up  the 
hopes  of  her  countrymen  about  self- 
determination  : 

Estonia!  Thou  standest  on  the  ihreahold  of 
a  hopeful  future  In  which  thou  will  be  free 
and  independent  In  determining  and  direct- 
ing thy  fate. 


Estonia  thus  proclaimed  her  independ- 
ence as  a  democratic  Republic  after  two 
centuries  of  czarist  Russian  rule.  Eng- 
land. France,  and  Italy  In  May  1918  rec- 
ognized de  facto  the  Estonian  National 
Council  as  the  supreme  power  in  Estonia. 
Despite  the  occupation  of  the  coimtry  for 
several  months  by  the  Germans,  and  the 
devastation  by  the  requisitions  and  pil- 
laging of  the  Russian  armies,  the 
Estonian  Provisional  Government  orga- 
nized Government  institutions  and  es- 
tablished order  and  Estonian  diplomatic 
iela»:ons  with  the  more  important 
Western  European  countries  were  regu- 
lated. 

The  defensive  war  of  independence 
began  on  November  28.  1918.  The  7th 
Army  of  Soviet  Russia  began  the  attack 
to  conquer  Estonia.  The  turning  point  In 
the  war  came  between  January  2  and 


January  7,  1919.  The  6th  Division  of  the 
Red  army  was  repulsed,  the  2d  Novgorod 
Division  was  held  up.  and  Estonia  was 
able  to  launch  a  counterofTensive  attack. 
The  Soviet  Russian  Red  army  then 
besan  to  launch  a  lame-scale  attack 
against  Estonia.  These  failed,  too.  and 
the  Red  army  wa.<  compelled  once  aealn 
to  relinquish  the  initiative  In  battle  to 
the  E-stonian  forces.  In  May  of  1919.  the 
E-stonians  were  able  to  repulse  the  enemy 
from  Estonian  territor>-.  On  May  18.  the 
first  Government  of  the  Republic  was 
formed  On  May  19.  the  constituent  as- 
sembly proceeded  to  work  out  a  consti- 
tution for  the  country  and  esUbllsh  a 
land  reform  program.  The  provisional 
constitution  was  passed  on  Jime  4.  1919. 
Estonia  could  again  take  up  commer- 
cial relations  with  foreign  countries, 
while  an  Estonian  delegation  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  carried  on  an  Intensive 
campaign  (or  de  jure  recounitlon.  A  final 
peace  treaty  with  Soviet  Ru.ssla  was 
signed  on  February  2.  1920.  which  stipu- 
lated that  all  former  Russian  govern- 
ment property  on  Estonian  territory  be 
handed  over  to  the  Estonian  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  war  of  independence  had 
succeeded. 

F^stonia.  the  noi  thernmost  of  the  Baltic 
countries,  with  a  territory  of  18.370 
square  miles  was  victorious.  It  was  a  bril- 
liant victory.  Moreover,  it  helped  to  put 
the  Latvian  Republic  on  her  feet.  It 
checked  German  expansion  In  the  north- 
east, and  stopped  the  advance  of  Bol- 
shevik Soviet  Russian  forces  westward, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  significant 
threat  to  Western  European  peace.  The 
unwavering  will  of  the  entire  Estonian 
population  succeeded  in  securing  and  de- 
fending Its  independence. 

Unfortunately,  the  Estonian  people 
enjoyed  their  hard  won  freedom  only 
two  decades.  The  Soviet  Union  overran 
Estonia  during  World  War  n  and  still 
continues  to  occupy  the  country.  The 
United  States,  however,  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  incorporation  of  Es- 
tonia by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  continues 
to  recognize  Estonian  diplomatic  and 
consular  represenUtlves  In  this  country. 
When  the  89th  Congress  adopted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416.  It  was 
obnous  that  the  people  of  America  vig- 
orously deplored  the  denial  of  self-de- 
termination for  this  BalUc  nation.  It  is 
our  hope  that  ultimately  this  valiant 
country  will  regain  her  freedom  and 
independence. 


GREAT  GALAXY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  C-5  Galaxy  cargo  aircraft  came 
to  San  Antonio. 

This  aircraft  has  been  the  subject  of 
great  controversy,  but  after  inspecting 
and  riding  in  it  I  feel  assured  that  the 
investment  our  coimtry  has  made  In  the 
C-5  Galaxy  is  well  worth  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  and  my  colleagues  the  account  of 
the  giant  C-5"5  visit  to  San  Antonio  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Ed  CasUUo  in  the  Febru- 
ary 1.  1970.  San  Antonio  Light  newspa- 
per. 


OiANT  C-5  Has  San  Antonio  Sating  "0«eat 

Oalaxt!" 

(Bv  Ed  Castillo  I 

It    was  love  at   first   sight  for  airmen,  nli 

b.ise    employes    and    65.000    other    Sin    An- 

tonlans  as  they  watched   the  fantastic  C-5 

Galaxy  cargo  aircraft   touch  down  at   Kelly 

APB  Saturday. 

It  was  the  hrst  visit  by  the  oir  monster 
to  S.«n  Antonio,  and  ulr-nUndcd  San  Anton- 
lans  turned  out  m  droves  to  see  what  the 
latest  super  si/e  flying  machines  looked  like. 
and  to  bid  It  welcome. 

The  largest  crowd,  led  by  Rep  Henry  B 
Gonzalez.  Maj  Gen  W.  H  Reddell.  com- 
mnnder.  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area; 
William  Oclise.  president.  Sun  Antonio 
Ch.imber  of  Commerce,  and  Corky  Sledge, 
head  of  the  chamber's  armed  forces  commit- 
tee, cheered  approval  aa  the  super  colossal 
aircraft  whooshed  by  for  lu  first  p«ss  over 
the  main  Kelly  runway. 

On  Its  second  fly  by,  aircraft  commander 
Col  Jesse  P  Jacobs  w.mted  to  show  oil  his 
proud  bird's  underpinnings,  so  he  opened 
up  the  huge  belly  and  let  down  what  seemed 
like  enough  wheels  and  tires  to  open  up  a 
not-so-small  aircraft  parta  store 

On  a  third  pass,  one  of  Kelly's  Informa- 
tion officers  remarked,  "on  this  one  he'll 
really  pour  on  the  coal."  which  Jacobs  pro- 
ceeded to  do  He  finally  brought  Galaxy 
whining  down  the  runway  In  what  had  to 
be  about  as  smooth  a  landing  as  any  Air 
PVDrce  veteran  could  wish  for. 

As  the  big  bird  turned  and  taxied  to- 
ward Us  parking  spot,  the  C141  Starllfter 
wheeled  by.  heading  for  the  runway  and  Its 
long  flight  to  Vietnam.  The  veteran  cargo 
plane  looked  small  as  it  passed  Its  big  new 
Air  Force  brother.  After  Jacobs  switched  off 
bis  four  TF  39  GE  engines,  each  weighs 
7.150  Ibs.t.  a  T2»  twin  engine  alrcralt  (Con- 
valr  240)  was  parked  next  to  It.  and  the 
big  bird  made  It  look  like  a  Piper  Cub. 

Once  the  fore  and  aft  sections  of  the 
plane  had  been  opened,  visitors  poured 
through  what  seemed  like  the  Inside  of  a 
superslzed  quonset  hut.  or  maybe  one  of 
Kelly  s  smaller  hangars  of  years  gone  by.  A 
police  security  vehicle  which  had  been  driven 
Into  the  aircraft  was  driven  back  out  by  an 
awed  Kelly  cop. 

In  the  meantime.  Jacobs,  a  veteran  of 
27  years  In  the  Air  Force  who  originally 
hailed  from  Shelbyvllle.  Tenn..  led  the  group 
of  dignitaries  to  the  "second  floor"  of  the 
spacious  airplane.  It  was  like  a  proud  host 
taking  some  of  his  guests  through  a  new 
home.  Let  me  show  you  the  upstairs. "  said 
Jacobs,  as  the  officials  followed. 

TOP     DECK 

At  the  back  of  the  cargo  compartment 
(which  would  make  a  lovely  roller  rink). 
Jacobs  climbed  a  ladder  to  the  top  deck 
where  he  pointed  out  a  spacious  lounge  con- 
taining some  70  comfortable  seats.  It  could 
well  have  been  a  small  theater. 

Back  down  to  the  main  deck  then  to  the 
front  of  the  Imposing  aircraft  went  Jacobs. 
He  led  the  group  up  another  ladder — this 
one  to  his  "workshop"  where  the  colonel 
conducts  business.  The  cockpit  of  the  plane 
could  well  be  up  on  about  the  second  floor 
of  a  building.  The  numerous  instrtiments 
include  a  closed  circuit  TV  to  check  instru- 
ments in  other  mnua  of  the  plane. 

Back  of  the  cockpit  are  crew  quarters 
which  Jacobs  compares  In  comfort  to  those 
of  a  Polaris  sub.  "AU  we  lack."  says  the  colo- 
nel. "U  a  shower,  and  I  guess  we  can  go  a 
day  or  two  without  that." 

How  does  Jacobs,  who  has  flown  over  90 
different  type  of  aircraft,  feel  about  the  han- 
dling of  the  Galaxy? 

"The  controls  are  very  crisp  and  very  re- 
sponsive. The  Galaxy  U  more  pleasant  to  fly 
than  a  lot  of  other  heavy  aircraft,  and  even 
some  of  the  smaller  ones. "  says  the  veteran 
aviator. 
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Jacobs,  who  seems  to  be  as  good  a  public 
relations  man  as  be  Is  a  pilot,  is  genuinely 
enthusiastic  as  be  goes  through  the  routine 
of  explaining  the  plane  to  newsmen  several 
times. 

He  compares  the  Galaxy  to  football  fields, 
high  buildings,  and  the  interior  of  large  ga- 
rages, but  getting  right  down  to  basics  con- 
cerning the  new  giant  of  the  skies.  Jacobs  re- 
marks. "It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
aerospace  vehicles  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has 
ever  purchased." 

As  Jacobs  headed  for  the  officer's  club  with 
hopes  of  getting  In  a  round  of  golf  or  two 
before  departing  at  3  p.m.  Sunday.  Kelly  em- 
ployes and  their  families  continued  to  pour 
through  and  around  the  world's  largest 
aircraft. 

Across  Kelly's  vast  network  of  runways, 
some  visitors  spotted  the  old  six-englned 
XCX99.  which  only  15  years  ago  was  the  talk 
of  the  base.  The  prop  driven  cargo  plane 
serves  as  a  museum,  and  also  of  a  reminder 
of  how  far  the  air  age  has  come  In  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time. 

SAAMA  personnel  have  been  ready  for 
changes  before,  and  now  they  are  ready  for 
the  Galaxy.  For  It  Is  they  who  will  furnish 
logistic  support  for  the  Important  new 
member  of  the  Air  Force  family,  since  it  Is 
SAAMA  and  Kelly  which  have  been  desig- 
nated system  support  manager  for  the  air- 
craft and  Item  manager  for  Its  TF39  engine. 


CARDINAL  KROL  RECEIVES  MAN  OP 
THE  YEAR  AWARD  FROM  TEMPLE 
ADATII  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  referred  to  the  great  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  I  am  truly  proud  of  it  and 
its  people.  Philadelphia  is  called  the  city 
of  brotherly  love  and  it  merits  that  name 
for  it  is  a  city  containing  many  religious, 
racial,  and  ethnic  groups  who  work 
together. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  brotherly 
love  which  prevails  in  Philadelphia  oc- 
curred several  days  ago.  John  Cardinal 
Krol,  archbishop  of  the  Philadelphia 
Archdiocese,  received  the  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  for  brotherhood  from 
Temple  Adath  Israel.  In  presenting  the 
award.  Rabbi  Martin  Berkowitz,  spir- 
itual leader  of  the  temple,  said  "because 
we  recognize  him  as  a  human  being  who 
is  genuinely  interested  in  other  human 
beings,  whether  he  knows  them  or  not." 

Cardinal  Krol  said  in  accepting  the 
award: 

As  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  I  share  with  all  my  fellow 
citizens  the  commitment  to  make  this  a  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  above  speaks  for  itself.  This 
demonstrates  genuinely — brotherly  love. 


POMPIDOU  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

fMr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  France  yester- 
day addressed  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Congress.  Today,  our  newspapers  carry 
comments,  editorials,  commentary,  news 


articles,  and  so  forth,  regarding  the  ad- 
dress. Conspicuously  absent  from  the 
address  was  a  clariflcation  of  his  govern- 
ment's policy  toward  the  Middle  East. 

The  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  finest,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  this  morning  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  commenting 
on  the  address,  which  I  believe  should 
not  only  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  also  by  Mr. 
Pompidou. 

I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

POMProOU     AND    THE     MnJEAST 

In  bis  address  to  Congress  Wednesday,  as 
lu  earlier  public  statements  since  his  arrival 
m  Washington  Monday.  President  Pompidou 
of  France  has  continued  to  be  less  than 
candid  concerning  his  government's  policy 
In  the  KUddle  East. 

We  are,  quite  frankly,  disappointed. 

It  remains  our  hope  that  in  the  remain- 
ing days  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
President  Pompidou  will  be  more  precise 
and  more  enlightening  in  his  discussion  of 
Mideast  problems  than  he  has  been  thus  far. 

He  has  an  excellent  opportunity,  during 
his  American  tour,  to  disassociate  himself 
and  his  country  from  the  objectives  of  Arab 
fanatics  who  seek  to  destroy  Israel  and  to 
commit  atrocities  against  the  Israeli  people 
that  would  be  reminiscent  of  Hitler  at  Ills 
worst. 

President  Pompidou  cannot  do  this  with 
bland  generalities  about  peace. 

The  fact  is  that  France  has  embarked 
upon  a  highly  dangerous  and  extremely  ex- 
plosive course  of  f  unneling  massive  military 
aid,  including  Jet  aircraft,  to  the  Arabs 
through  Libya. 

And  speaking  of  fanaticism.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  group  more  fanatic  and 
irresponsible  than  the  military  Junta  In 
Ubya. 

Pompldou's  contention  that  It  is  better 
for  the  Arabs  to  get  their  military  hardware 
from  France  than  from  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  flimsy  argument  Indeed.  The  transparent 
superficiality  of  such  a  lame  excuse  will  fool 
no  one. 

The  Arabs  are  getting  arms  from  both 
Russia  and  France.  There  is  no  Indication 
that  increased  shipments  by  Prance  will  pro- 
duce a  reduction  by  the  Soviets. 

As  for  President  Pompldou's  persistence  In 
advocating  a  four-power  solution  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  troubles,  how  can  this  be  possible 
when  two  of  the  four  powers — Prance  and 
Russia — are  openly  and  actively  fueling  the 
Arab  war  machine? 

The  way  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East  is  not 
to  be  found  in  competition  with  the  Soviets 
for  the  favor  of  Arab  fanatics,  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  eradication  of  the  Israeli  nation 
and  annihilation  of  the  Israeli  people. 


FURTHER  REVELATIONS  ON  OUR 
BETRAYAL  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
infamous  role  this  Nation  played  in 
sabotaging  the  government  of  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the  1940's  is  still 
coming  to  light.  The  most  recent  and 
most  damning  evidence  is  contained  in 
a  publication  of  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  detailing  the  es- 
pionage activity  known  as  the  Amerasia 
case. 


Senator  Strom  TmjRMONO's  newsletter 
of  February  16  deals  with  this  subject 
and,  rather  than  try  to  paraphrase  his 
excellent  commentary,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  it  here  in  the  Record  to  make  it 
a  permanent  part  of  the  history  of  that 
period.  I  have  addressed  the  House  on 
a  number  of  occasions  over  the  years 
touching  upon  the  infamy  of  this  period 
in  our  history  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
have  this  official  admission  that  this  es- 
pionage and  this  attack  upon  our  loyal 
ally,  the  Chiang  government,  actually 
took  place  as  I  detailed.  This  is  not  a 
period  in  which  the  United  States  can 
take  much  pride,  but  in  all  fairness  to 
the  Republic  of  China,  our  record  should 
be  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  his- 
torians. 
The  newsletter  follows: 

Stolen  Documentb 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee has  Just  published  a  set  of  historic  docu- 
ments that  tell  how  American  policy  In  Asia 
was  subverted.  The  documents  in  question — 
the  famous  Amerasia  papers — were  stolen 
from  top-secret  government  files.  They  in- 
cluded dlp'omatlc  and  intelligence  reports 
and  correspondence.  They  were  recovered  In 
1945  by  the  FBI  from  illegal  poesession  in 
the  office  of  a  Communist  collaborctor. 

Yet  the  story  they  tell  shows  that  sub- 
version of  policy  can  sometimes  more  eSec- 
tlvely  aid  the  enemy  cause  than  actual  espio- 
nage. After  twenty-five  years,  the  top-secret 
classification  has  been  removed.  One  can 
read  the  actual  text  of  the  secret  reports 
from  China,  for  example,  of  U.S.  career  diplo- 
mat John  Stewart  Service,  as  he  glorified  Mao 
Tse-Tting  and  the  whole  Communist  appa- 
ratus seeking  to  overthrow  Free  China.  Serv- 
ice and  his  associates — such  as  Owen  Latti- 
more,  John  Carter  Vincent,  John  Paton  Dav- 
ies,  Jr.,  John  K.  Emmerson— continually  told 
their  superiors  that  the  Communists  were 
men  of  integrity  and  vision,  democratic  and 
peace-loving.  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  the  lead- 
ers of  Free  China  were  painted  as  corrupt, 
inefficient,  reactionary,  and  lacking  the  sup- 
port of  the  people. 

Apologists  for  Service  and  bis  group  have 
claimed  that  they  were  merely  making  ac- 
curate assessments  of  the  scene:  they  even 
argue  that  the  collapse  of  Free  China  proved 
the  collaborators  were  right. 

This  defense  of  subversion  collapses  now 
that  the  texts  of  the  documents  are  pub- 
lished. The  official  U.S.  policy  was  to  support 
Chiang  Kai-Shek;  yet  here  we  read  the  very 
reports  by  which  Service  and  his  associates 
did  everything  possible  to  undermine  con- 
fidence in  the  anti-Communlfits.  Service  ac- 
tually dictated  policy  from  his  post  in  China, 
and  demanded  that  r  pport  be  withdrawn 
from  Chiang.  He  worked  to  get  himself  estab- 
lished as  a  U.S.  representative  to  the  Mao 
headquarters,  thereby  giving  recognition  to 
the  Communists.  At  one  critical  point,  he 
actually  disregarded  the  orders  of  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  and  boldly  held  a  special  con- 
ference with  Mao  at  a  crucial  moment. 

The  ctimulatlve  effect  of  this  skillful  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Chinese  Communist  cause 
within  the  ranks  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment was  to  weaken  the  resolve  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  top  advisors.  An  embargo  was 
placed  upon  aid  to  Chiang,  and  Chiang  was 
forced  to  accept  a  truce  with  the  Commu- 
nists. We  abandoned  Free  China  at  the  de- 
cisive moment. 

Meanwhile,  the  pro-Communist  magazine 
Amerasia  was  spreading  the  same  propagan- 
da on  the  home  front.  The  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  magazine,  Philip  Jacob  Jafle, 
was  a  wealthy  businessman  who  gave  large 
sums  to  the  Communist  Party,  lectured  and 
wrote   for   the   Party,   and   participated   In 
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various  Communist  »ction  progrnms.  When 
the  FBI  raided  the  magazines  omce.  ugents 
(oi.nd  hundreds  of  top-secret  documents 
-elaimg  to  U.S.  China  policy,  ranging  from 
the  reports  of  Service  to  personal  correspond- 
ence between  President  Roosevelt  and  Mao 
T-e-Tung  ,  „ 

For  reasons  never  tuUy  explained.  JaBe  »a» 
u  It  tried  lor  espionage;  he  pleuded  guilty  to 
conspiracy  to  steal  US  documents.  »nd  paid 
H  tine  ot  $2500.  Service,  who  had  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  Jaffe.  was  arrested,  but  not 
indicted.  He  returned  to  the  rorelgn  Service, 
and  retired  in  due  course 

Twenty-nve  years  atter  the  fact,  these  doc- 
uments appear  at  a  propltloub  time  The 
Nixon  AdminUtratlon  Is  reassessing  L  S 
policy  towards  Communist  China  TalJts  are 
being  held  with  the  Red  Chinese  anibassador 
m  Warsaw.  Such  talks  can  l>e  very  deceptive 
We  now  have  the  benefit  of  hard  experience 
We  know  what  Chiang  Kai-Shek  has  done 
for  his  people  on  Taiwan:  we  know  also  what 
Mao  has  done  on  the  mainland.  We  should 
not  forget  that  a  small  band  of  dedicated 
careerUts  started  us  off  on  a  path  that  ha» 
led  to  the  enslavement  of  700  million  people 
and  to  the  fighting  of  i*o  major  wars.  In 
Korea  and  Vietnam 
Sincerely, 

St«on!  Tm'«.v->...ND 


C.mcorde  001.  the  first  prototype.  ha.s  now 
logged  more  than  21  hours  of  (light  time  at 
speeds  up  to  1.070  miles  an  hour.  The  oper- 
ating results,  called  'Perfect  ■  by  Sud  Avia- 
tions test  pilot  Jean  Pranchl.  were  overshad- 
owed only  by  the  elTect  or  lack  ol  It  of  the 
souic  boom 

The  French  were  daring  enough  to  put 
their  SST  through  It.*  paces  over  land  as  well 
a-s  over  the  ocean  Sud  ofKclals  report  there 
have  been  no  damage  claims  filed  because  ol 
the  boom,  and  no  stgiittlcani  titcreake  iii  noise 
complaints  since  the  supersonic  teiits  began 
in  t:ve  air  corrldorx  over  Southern  Prance 

Fraacbi  reports  that  the  Iirst  supersonic 
flight  was  flown  "very  cautiously,  but  the 
pittiie  performed  so  well  that  he  was  scon 
arcing  180-degree  turns  with  5«-dcgrec  bank 
aiigtes  all  at  supersonic  speeds  FranchI  adrt^ 
that  the  only  real  way  he  could  tell  when  the 
Concorde  broke  the  sound  b.irrier  mob  u, 
watch  the  iikiitruments 


COMPLAINTS  NOTICEABLY  ABSENT 
AS  CONCORDE  BOOMS  OVER  LAND 

tMr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  U  has  been 
widely  reported  by  opponents  of  the 
-supersonic  transport  program  that  we 
.■should  not  proceed  with  an  SST  because 
of  the  sonic  boom. 

I  have  continually  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  mj'  colleagues  that  we  are  in 
the  era  of  the  SST.  whether  opponents 
like  it  or  not.  with  both  the  Bntish- 
Prench  Concord"  and  the  Russian  TU- 
144  undergoing  test  flights  at  this  time 

But.  aside  from  the  economic  argu- 
ments that  favor  the  U.S.  continuation 
of  the  SST  program,  the  matter  of  the 
sonic  boom  has  been  more  clearly  defined 
and  indicates  strongly  that  the  effect  is 
nowhere  near  the  disastrous  proportion.s 
excitedl)'  proclaimed  by  the  opposition. 

It  Is  said  the  Presidential  committee 
that  studied  the  SST.  suted : 

All  available  information  indicates  that  the 
effects  of  sonic  boom  are  such  as  to  be  con- 
sidered intolerable  by  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  people  affected. 

The  phrase  "all  available  information" 
is  important.  Mr  Speaker,  for  I  have  said 
all  along  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  pro- 
totype development,  such  as  we  are  now- 
engaged,  is  to  study  these  problems.  But, 
again,  ahead  of  us  the  British  and  French 
have  been  flying  their  SST  at  supersonic 
speeds  over  both  water  and  land.  The 
sonic  boom  effect  has  been  of  little  sig- 
nificance. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  include  an  article  on  this  subject,  re- 
ported in  the  February  19,  1970.  Issue  of 
the  Machinist,  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcod: 

COMrLAlNTS  NOnCCABLT  ABSENT  AS  CONCOaOK 

Booms  Orsa  Lam 

The  first  results  of  supersonic  flight  tests 
Of  the  Brltlah-Prench  Concorde  SST  are  ex- 
citing SST  supporters  the  world  over 


MOOD      CONTROL      PUTTING      THE 
DRUG  PROBLEM  INTO  CONTEXT 

'Mr.  HANNA  ask«^  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mi  Speaker,  m  his  new- 
book  "The  Perfect  Day."  Ira  Levin  de- 
scribes a  future  In  which  every  persons 
mood  is  programed.  Once  every  week 
all  humanity  lines  up  to  receive  a  shot  of 
mood  control  drvigs.  A  computer  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  appropriate  chemicals 
to  each  man.  For  7-day  cycies  men  and 
women  live  their  programed  routine,  act- 
ing and  reacting  in  the  manner  In  which, 
the  drug  given  them  dictates.  Human 
emotion,  intelligence,  and  freedom  are 
replaced  by  a  computer  determined  drug. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Levins  book  is  fiction. 
What  is  not  fiction,  however,  is  rising 
legal  and  Illegal  use  of  mood  control  sub- 
stances. I  purposefully  chose  to  begin 
my  remarks  with  a  brief  description  of 
Mr.  Loins  theme  in  order  to  more  dra- 
matically underline  my  concern  over  the 
lack  of  congressional  understanding  and 
sensitivity  to  the  issue  of  mood  control. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  let  me 
define  my  terms.  When  I  talk  of  mood 
control.  I  am  referring  to  the  process  of 
artificially  producing  a  slate  of  mind, 
feehng.  or  emotion.  The  artificial  process 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  some  drug  ad- 
ministered orally,  inhaled,  or  by  injec- 
tion Into  the  bloodstream. 

I  realize  that  when  I  use  the  term 
•mood  control"  I  aun  discussing  a  con- 
cept not  yet  popularized  nor  adequately 
understood.  In  the  context  of  todays 
thinking,  we  tend  to  discuss  the  Issue  of 
mood  control  in  terms  of  illegal  drug 
abuse. 

Those  whose  frame  of  reference  is 
"drug  abuse"  are  intellectually  condi- 
tioned to  believe  this  is  actually  the  prob- 
lem. In  fact.  It  Is  not  the  problem.  Drug 
abuse  and  illegal  use  of  drugs  is  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  real  problem. 
And  the  real  problem  is  the  desire,  for 
whatever  one's  reason,  to  artificially  in- 
duce a  mood — whether  that  mood  be 
euphoric,  calm,  aggressive,  tranquil,  or 
another  of  an  increasing  number  of  mood 
choices.  Let  me  stress  again  that  drugs 
are  abused  in  order  to  effect  a  change  in 
mood. 


While  it  Is  ImporUnt  whether  people 
use  drugs  legally  or  Illegally,  the  most 
Important  questions  to  be  answered  are 
why  are  we  usinp  these  drugs  in  the 
first  place,  and  what  are  the  implications 
for  the  future  as  mood  drugs  become 
moi'e  advanced,  more  accessible,  and 
more  tolerated.  Unfortunately,  no  one 
today  can  adequately  answer  these  two 
questions.  And  unless  our  emphasis 
changes,  we  may  never  be  able  to  an- 
swer the  questions. 

When  Congress  understands  that  the 
substance  of  the  matter  before  it  is  not 
the  isolated  qutsiion  of  illegal  drug 
abuse,  but  in  fact  the  entire  matter  ol 
mood  control,  it  will  have  come  a  long 
way  toward  putting  this  issue  in  the  per- 
spective required  to  effectively  deal  with 
it. 

When  we  put  the  drug  issue  in  the 
context  of  mood  control,  and  then  look 
at  the  problem,  we  realize  how  compli- 
cated and  contradictory  both  our  law 
and  morals  are  on  this  question.  We  also 
realize  how  little  we  know. 

Let  me  say  before  proceeding  further 
with  this  statement  that  it  is  not  my  In- 
tention to  issue  a  blanket  indictment  of 
mood  drugs.  When  the  administration  of 
these  drugs  is  carefully  administered 
and  monitored  by  a  physician  their 
medical  usefulness  caimot  be  questioned 
Many  of  these  dnigs  are  being  appro- 
priately applied  to  emotional  and  physi- 
cal disorders  we  were  unable  to  com- 
petently deal  with  only  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

My  concern  is  directed  primarily  at 
the  increasing  legal  and  illegal  use  and 
abuse  of  these  drugs  without  a  physi- 
cians knowledge  or  supervision.  I  am 
concerned  over  the  extent  to  which  peo- 
ple are  willing  to.  without  professional 
direction,  induce  serious  mood  changes 
by  using  chemical  substances  they  have 
obtained  from  either  the  drugstore,  liq- 
uor store,  or  underground  market. 

Mood  control  substances  are  legally 
available  and  their  use  is  increasing  with 
society's  approval.  Mood  control  sub- 
stances are  illegally  available  and  their 
use  is  Increasing,  but  condemned  by  so- 
ciety. These  two  statements  are  contra- 
dictory, but  both  are  true.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  many  instances  the  same 
drugs  are  involved. 

Amphetamines  are  a  good  example. 
Americans  seem  to  have  few.  if  any.  ob- 
jections to  the  use  of  amphetamines  as 
mood  control  agents.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  legally  produced  8  billion  of  these 
pep  pills  last  year — enough  for  40  legal 
doses  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country.  Yet  we  scream  with  In- 
dignation when  young  people  obtain  and 
use  them  illegally. 

What  this  suggests,  and  tliis  of  course 
is  only  one  example,  is  that  we  will  not 
only  tolerate,  but  indulge  in  mood  con- 
trol as  long  as  it  is  sanctioned  by  law. 
and  despite  medical  warnings  on  over 
using  mood  pills.  We  seem  to  be  willing 
to  accept  mood  control  substances  as 
part  of  our  culture,  as  long  as  they  are 
not  obtained  illegally,  or  used  by  our 
yoiuig. 

Evidence  of  this  can  be  gained  in  any 
drugstore.  One  does  not  even  need  a  doc- 
tor's prescription  to  purchase  such  ex- 
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otic  soimding  mood  drugs  as  Alva  Tran- 
quil, Compoz.  Vivarln,  Devarex.  Nervine, 
Somlcaps,  Sta  Kalm.  and  a  wide  variety 
of  other  products.  There  are  over  100 
of  these  on  the  market.  Americans  spend 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  on 
these  over  the  counter  mood  control 
drugs. 

Almost  17  percent  of  all  prescription 
dings  in  1968  were  either  tranquilizers 
or  stimulants.  Approximately  170  mil- 
lion prescriptions  during  1968,  the  most 
recent  year  with  available  information. 
were  for  tranquilizers  or  stimulants.  Add 
to  this  the  $15  billion  worth  of  alcohol, 
one  of  man's  oldest  mood  inducing  drugs, 
consumed  in  1968.  and  you  have  a  fair 
idea  of  the  acceptable  and  legal  amotmt 
of  mood  control  drugs  used  in  1  year. 

Mood  control  drugs,  like  alcohol,  have 
always  been  with  man.  But  recently, 
perhaps  in  the  last  15  years,  mood  drugs 
of  all  sorts  have  become  legal  and  over- 
whelmingly available.  And  Americans, 
by  the  millions,  use  these  drugs  in  in- 
creasing dosages  and  varieties  every 
year — many  disregarding  their  physi- 
cian's recommendations  on  the  quantity 
or  on  how  often  the  pills  are  to  be  taken. 

A  society  this  hooked  on  legally  avail- 
able and  increasing  numbers  of  mood 
drugs  has  quite  a  credibility  gap  when 
it  attempts  to  focus  the  thrust  of  the 
drug  problem  upon  the  illegal  use  of 
many  of  these  same,  and  other,  chemical 
substances  by  the  young. 

We  are  rightfully  charged  with  hypoc- 
risy. It  is  absurd  to  condone  rising  mood 
drug  use  among  adults,  and  condemn 
the  practice  among  the  young. 

A  good  deal  of  the  generation  gap  in 
regard  to  drugs  can  t>e  explained  by 
these  frames  of  reference.  Parents  tend 
to  look  at  drugs  in  the  context  of  illegal 
abuse.  Their  children  view  drugs  in  terms 
of  the  mood  produced  when  taken.  I  have 
foimd,  however,  that  there  is  no  gener- 
ation gap  in  the  actual  use  of  drugs. 
Both  parents  and  their  children  are  tak- 
ing mood  drugs  at  increasing  rates.  The 
principle  differences  between  the  gen- 
erations seems  to  be  how  they  obtain  the 
drugs,  the  choice  of  drugs  used,  and  the 
reasons  for  mood  drug  use. 

We  hear  more  about  the  kids  because 
their  primary  sources  of  drugs  are  from 
illegal  markets.  Their  parents  are  capable 
of  obtaining  mood  drugs  by  prescription 
or  over  the  counter — particularly  the 
liquor  counter. 

While  apparently  the  young  prefer 
marihuana,  which  is  illegal,  their  parents 
depend  on  alcohol  and  tranquilizers, 
both  legal  and  available. 

Young  people  most  often  tell  us  they 
use  mood  substances  in  order  to  "break 
out"  or  for  a  "trip."  Adult  users  consume 
their  chemical  mood  inducers  in  order, 
their  children  are  told,  so  they  can  cope 
with  everyday  life. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  not  in  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  reasons,  kind,  or 
soinve  of  mood  control  substances.  The 
po<!::t  Is  that  inocd  control  has  become 
accr->i»t.->.ble  to  young  and  old,  when  it  once 
was  con^nsd  primarily  to  adults.  Each 
accuses  the  other  of  being  responsible 
for  the  drug  problem,  when  in  fact,  all 
use  mood  drugs— and  at  increasing  rates. 

My  concern  is  directed  equally  at  the 
rising  incidence  of  legal  and  illegal  mood 


drug  use.  I  am  as  concerned  about  rising 
mood  drugs  used  by  adults  as  I  am  by 
their  children.  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  suggest  we  become  more  permissive 
in  the  use  of  mood  drugs.  We  are  already 
overwhelmed  by  the  legal  use  of  these 
drugs  and  no  one  imderstands  what  fiu'- 
ther  intellectual  and  cultural  tolerance 
means  in  terms  of  the  future.  It  is  en- 
tirely likely  that  adequate  research  would 
probably  determine  that  many  are  legal- 
ly, and  even  more  are  illegally,  polluting 
their  mental  process  in  their  abuses  of 
mood  dnigs.  This  could  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  damaging  pollution  problem  of  oiu" 
times.  No  one  really  knows  if  this  is  the 
case.  Even  the  most  permissive  among  us 
could  not,  I  believe,  support  a  world  in 
which  our  humanity  was  replaced  by 
drugs — the  world  descril>ed  by  Mr.  Levin. 

Nor  can  I  agree  with  those  who  be- 
lieve all  our  problems  will  be  solved  by 
simply  passing  laws  providing  for  stricter 
law  enforcement  aimed  at  illegal  drug 
use.  While  we  may  reduce  illegal  use  of 
mood  drugs,  the  legal  use  of  these  dnigs 
will  continue  to  rise.  Americans  will  con- 
tinue, increased  numbere,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  increasing  variety  of  drugs. 

The  real  danger  of  putting  all  our  eggs 
in  the  law-enforcement  basket,  is  that 
we  can  be  lulled  into  believing  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  problem,  when  we 
will  only  really  be  detding  with  a  symp- 
tom. Illegal  drug  abuse  is  only  a  mani- 
festation of  our  society's  willingness  to 
use  mood  control  substances. 

The  real  problem  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  may  reach  a  point  from  which 
we  will  be  imable  to  return.  We  may  find 
that  we  have  made  for  omseWes  a  cul- 
ture in  which,  as  the  noted  British  scien- 
tific journalist,  Gordon  Rattray  Taylor, 
suggested: 

No  longer  will  people  be  happy  or  sad, 
amicable  or  aggressive,  active  or  lazy,  calm 
or  anxious,  merely  because  it  was  their  na- 
ture or  because  circumstances  evoked  the 
mood;  they  will  be  so  because  they  took  the 
appropriate  pill. 

Earlier  I  raised  two  questions.  I  asked. 
Why  are  we  taking  these  drugs?  I  am 
sure  many  will  come  forward  with  an- 
swers. And  while  I,  and  others,  have 
opinions,  they  are  not  based  on  adequate 
facts.  We  do  not  have  the  facts,  and  little 
is  being  done  to  obtain  the  needed  facts. 
Our  scientific  community  has  neither 
been  given  the  resources  nor  direction. 

The  second  question  I  asked  was.  What 
are  the  implications  of  present  drug 
use  on  the  future?  No  one  can  ade- 
quately answer  this  question.  Hardly  any- 
one Is  asking  it.  We  have  pitifully  few 
hard  facts  on  what  mood  drugs  are  do- 
ing to  us  today,  let  alone  what  their  fu- 
ture implications  might  be. 

And  as  we  learn  more  about  the  hu- 
man brain,  new  kinds  of  drugs  will  be- 
come available.  Scientists  have  already 
reported  developing  a  substance  that  can 
fsontrol  aggression.  Others  have  pro- 
duced a  chemical  substance  that  Induces 
fear.  The  next  few  decades  will  bring 
mood  drugs  that  make  LSD  and  speed 
look  like  aspirin.  Our  increasing  medical 
technology  in  mood  control  demands  that 
we  revise  our  thinking  and  change  our 
present  one-dimensional  direction  on 
this  issue. 


Let  me  suggest  a  course  of  action  that 
I  believe  will  help  answer  the  two  ques- 
tions I  raised,  and  thereby  help  us  meet 
the  serious  challenge  that  the  mood 
drugs  present. 

First,  Congress  should  declare  as  ur- 
gent our  need  to  tmderstand  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  present  mood  drug  rev- 
olution. These  ramifications  are  both  in 
attitude,  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
use  of  mood  drugs;  and,  second,  our  sci- 
entific technology  that  continually  dis- 
covers new  substances  that  effect  mood. 

Next,  adequate  funds  must  be  made 
available  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  These  funds  should  be 
used  to  carry  on  an  extensive  research 
effort.  The  research  should  be  aimed  at 
every  aspect  of  mood  drug  use — why  they 
are  used,  and  abused,  what  are  their  ef- 
fects on  the  human  mind  and  body,  the 
implications  of  long-term  use,  and  what 
we  might  anticipate  in  the  future. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  31  other  Members,  that  would 
double  NIMH  f  imds  in  mood  control  drug 
research.  At  present,  we  spend  about  $12 
million  in  this  area.  My  bill  would  au- 
thorize $25  million.  We  need  the  facts. 
We  presently  do  not  have  them.  Without 
them  we  cannot  make  rational  decisions. 
The  information  obtained  from  this  re- 
search must  be  intensively  dessimated  as 
envisioned  in  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  which  I  cosponsored  last  year.  Only 
through  abundant  and  accurate  infor- 
mation will  the  public  and  the  Congress 
obtain  a  real  appreciation  of  the  issues 
we  must  decide  upon. 

The  NIMH  should  be  directed  to  de- 
velop a  coherent  policy  on  mood  drugs. 
We  should  ask  it  to  recommend  oiu-  Na- 
tion's ground  rules  for  the  use  of  all 
these  mood  drugs.  And  we  should  require 
NIMH  to  suggest  changes  in  the  laws 
that  will  be  consistent  with  these  ground 
rules  and  sound  medical  evidence. 

Finally,  we  should  vigorously  prose- 
cute our  fight  against  illegal  drug  use. 
However,  this  effort  should  be  in  perspec- 
tive to  our  total  concern  over  the  mood 
control  drugs.  It  should  not  be  our  pri- 
mary preoccupation  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  fundamental  components  of 
our  policy. 

Today,  the  law-enforcement  aspect  of 
this  issue  is  our  primary  concern.  This 
is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  is- 
sue has  never  been  adequately  identified 
by  public  leaders.  Hopefully,  this  state- 
ment will  assist  in  more  precisely  de- 
fining the  challenge. 

Second,  law  enforcement,  as  a  means 
for  dealing  with  complicated  problems,  is 
easy  to  advocate  because  it  is  both  pop- 
tilar  and  well  understood.  Politicians 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  popular  solution 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  ability  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  As  a  result,  the  pubhc 
often  confuses  both  the  problem  and  the 
solution.  This  is  now  our  situation,  and 
we  are  all  responsible. 

Before  Congress  is  a  wide  range  of  bills, 
including  two  of  my  own,  which  have 
law  enforcement  as  their  principle  theme 
for  controlling  drug  use.  There  is  very 
little  legislation  dealing  with  the  more 
basic  questions  of  policy  concerning  mood 
drugs.  The  danger  of  such  overemphasis 
on  only  one  pfurt  of  the  mood  control  drug 
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issue  is  that  law  enforcement  has  become 
tlie  principle  solution  being  offered.  And 
it  is  being  offered  at  the  expense  ot  con- 
sidering the  other  vital  aspects  of  what 
should  be  our  policy. 

The  main  enforcement  proposal,  of- 
fered by  tlie  President  goes  so  far  that  it 
Imnds  tlie  whole  question  of  poUcy  over 
to  the  Attorney  General.  While  I  a«ree 
tiiat  he  should  be  responsible  for  the 
ealorcement  end  of  the  problem,  he 
should  not  be  making  medical  decisions, 
or  carrying  on  the  research  function. 
Such  an  emphasis  on  eiiforcemeut  and 
the  Attorney  General  will  leave  un- 
touched the  larger  questions  which  I 
e.xplored  earlier. 

While  I  favor  strong  enforcement  for 
tlie  illegal  diug  use  component  of  the 
mood  drug  problem,  there  are  a  number 
of  very  offensive  and  dangerous  recom- 
mendations in  the  Presidents  proposal. 
It  is  a  prime  example  of  what  liappens 
when  the  issue  becomes  confused,  and 
the  most  simple  and  popular  solutions 
pushed. 

Among  the  offensive  provisions  are  the 
Attorney  Generals  ability  to  biterfere 
with  physician-patient  relations,  requir- 
ing phjsicians  to  keep  absurdly  detailed 
records,  and  transferring  the  essence  of 
mood  drug  policymaking  from  a  medi- 
cal and  scientific  agency  to  a  law-en- 
forcement agency.  Most  offensive  is  the 
so-called  no-knock  provision  of  the  bill, 
which  in  the  hjsteria  for  a  law-enforce- 
ment solution  to  mood  drug  iise.  we  maj- 
very  well  sacrifice  some  of  our  most 
fundamental  and  basic  rights.  At  the 
end  of  this  statement.  I  w-ill  append  two 
editorials,  one  from  the  Santa  Ana  Reg- 
ister, and  one  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Both  papers  expose  the  no-knock 
feature  of  the  President's  bill  for  the 
dangerous  precedent  it  establishes.  These 
provisions  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
the  House. 

The  misguided  features  of  tiie  bill 
ampJy  demonstrate  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion that  can  result  when  there  is  a  lack 
of  understanding  about  the  nature  of  a 
problem.  Mood  control  drugs  are  in  the 
realm  of  those  issues  that  inflame  the 
passions,  and  as  a  result  discussions 
about  policy  more  often  become  abusive 
shouting  matches,  and  are  open  to  the 
basest  type  of  demagogic  appeal.  Pohti- 
cians  have  an  extra  obligation  to  be 
responsible  on  this  issue.  The  climate 
of  opinion  we  create  must,  in  our  form 
of  government,  Influoioe  our  decisions — 
and  decisions  on  mood  control  drugs 
affect  the  most  important  and  valuable 
organ  we  possess — our  mind.  It  would 
be  the  highest  form  of  irony  if  we  proved 
incapable  of  dealing  rationally  with  an 
issue  that  physically  affects  our  source 
of  reason. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  statement  of- 
fers a  beginning  to  the  discussion  on  the 
entire  question  of  mood  control.  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  must  deal  with  the  Issue 
in  this  context.  We  have  devoted  much 
too  much  time  to  talking  about  mood 
control  in  terms  of  the  one  dimensional, 
but  most  visible,  manifestation  of  the 
issue — Ule^  dmc  uae  by  the  young.  The 
use  of  mood  eontnri  dracs  permeates 
every  ace  and  grw  in  the  Nation.  It  is 
not  confined  t»  the  oidlece  or  talgli  aeiiool 


campus.  These  drugs  are  found  in  the 
medicine  chest,  on  drugstore  counters, 
and  in  Uquor  stores.  It  is  a  problem  that 
promises  to  Increase  as  we  learn  more 
about  the  human  brain  and  how  to  con- 
trol its  processes. 

Once  we  understand  all  this  we  will 
be  much  better  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  basic  questions  already  raised — 
questions  that  cannot  be  answered  today. 
The  Federal  Government  must  be  re- 
quired to  take  the  lead.  We  will  have 
to  rely  heavily  on  the  advice  of  oui-  medi- 
cal and  scientific  communities.  But  we 
will  also  have  to  consult  equally  witli 
religious  leaders,  and  our  Nation's  recog- 
nized social  philosophers.  Mood  control 
is  more  than  juist  a  scientific  question,  or 
a  question  that  can  be  an.swered  by  a 
government.  This  issue  goes  to  the  very 
fabric  of  man.  and  it  is  only  by  (gaining 
an  acceptable  definition  of  who  we  are 
will  we  be  able  to  deal  rationally  with 
dru^s  that  are  capable  of  altering  us. 

The  above-mentioned  editorials  follow : 

I  Prom  ttae  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  R«gUt«r| 
No  Kkock  on  THa  Dooa 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  so-csUed  •no- 
knock"  authorlKatlon  In  connection  with  lt« 
efforts  to  catch  drug  suspects. 

As  p.nsaed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
Huiue.  the  bill  provides  that  If  police  have 
cause  to  believe  there  are  drugs  In  a  home 
or  other  building,  they  can  go  to  a  judge 
and  get  a  search  warrant.  Then  they  don't 
hare  to  knock,  they  can  barge  into  the  build- 
ing and  conduct  the  search — presumabty 
they  can  even  br«ak  down  the  door. 

Sen.  John  McClelian  of  Arkansas  Is  one 
of  the  defenders  of  the  severe  narcotics  law. 
which  includes  the  "no-knock"  provision. 

"We've  got  a  war  on  our  hands,  a  war 
against  crltne."  be  said,  according  to  Don 
Oakley  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

That,  of  course.  Is  the  reason  many  w«II- 
meaning  people  In  government — and  some 
outside  of  government — give  when  they  ap- 
prove legislation  which  violates  the  rights 
of  the  individuals.  The  war  against  com- 
munism Is  given  as  the  reason  for  using  In- 
voluntary servitude  (the  draft)  to  send 
soldiers  around  the  world.  Just  as  politicians 
used  the  war  against  Nai.lsm  In  World 
War  II. 

But  onoe  the  poUtlciana  invade  Individ- 
uals' rlghta  in  the  name  of  a  "war"  or  In 
the  guise  of  some  other  "good"  cause,  the 
Individual  does  not  regain  those  rights. 

This  Is  not  to  defend  those  who  prey  on 
others  In  the  sale  of  narcotics.  But  If  of- 
ficers have  the  authority  to  break  down 
one's  door  because  sooMone  believes  there 
are  narcotics  inside,  they  can  uae  the  au- 
thority for  some  other  purpoae. 

There  have  been  mistakes.  If  an  officer 
makes  a  mistake  and  believes  that  a  home 
Is  being  used  by  a  narcotics  peddler,  he  can 
get  a  Judge  to  sign  a  search  warrant  which 
autborlsea  the  ofltcers  to  break  down  the 
door.  It  would  seem  to  us  there  should  be  a 
rather  sever*  penalty  against  both  officers 
and  Judge  if  the  homes  of  innocent  parties 
are  entered  In  this  manner. 

There  already  are  too  many  instance*  In 
which  g«rremment  agencies  Invade  the  pri- 
vacy of  individuals.  The  Hovise  of  Repreecat- 
atlves  should  quickly  discard  this  oo-kaook 
authorlaatlon. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Oallf.)  Times,  Feb. 
a.  1070] 
"No-Knocjc"  an*  Basic  Rights 
(IssDX. — What  is  wrong  with  th«  Saaate- 
paaaed     provision     allowing     unaanounoed 
entry    Ixtto    pfrtvat*    homes     by    naroottca 
ageataf) 
In  their  lutdentandable  ooncecm  to  glv* 


law  enXoroement  authorltlea  new  weapooa  to 
fight  the  growing  crime  problem  In  the  na- 
tion, the  Administration  aud  Congress  may 
unwittingly  be  moving  to  erode  certain 
rights  which  are  fundamental  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  free  society. 

Preventive  detention  of  certain  suspects, 
who  coidd  be  held  without  ball  for  up  to  60 
days  in  the  belief  that  they  might  if  re- 
leased commit  crimes.  Is  one  example.  The 
latest  nM>ve  Is  contained  In  a  bill  p.^ss«d  by 
the  Senate  last  week  wlilch  could  permit 
federal  investigators  In  narcotics  cases  to 
break  Into  homes  wlthuiu  warning  or  iden- 
tification. 

The  "no-knock"  provision  was  p<«rt  of  an 
omnibus  drug-control  bill  which  contains 
many  good  features.  The  Intent  of  the  no- 
knock  statute  Is  to  strengthen  the  evidence- 
gathering  powers  of  law  enforcement  oflt- 
cers. But  Inescap.tbly,  the  provision  repre- 
sents a  threat  to  the  privacy  and  security  of 
all  citizens. 

The  statute  allows  an  oncer,  after  obtain- 
ing a  warrant  from  a  Judge,  to  enter  a  home 
or  other  building  without  notice  (e.g..  by 
kicking  down  a  door)  If  the  Judge  Issuing 
the  warrant  can  be  convinced  that  lIllcH 
narcotics  are  on  the  site  and  "will  be"  de- 
stroyed or  disposed  of  if  advance  notice  of 
entry  were  given. 

Under  prefeent  law  narcotics  agents  seek- 
ing entry  must  first  identify  themselves 
This  has  sometimes  resulied  in  suspects  de- 
•troylng  evidence  before  permitting  agents 
to  enter.  The  sudden,  unannounced  entry 
which  the  new  statute  would  permit  is  sup- 
posed to  get  around  ttils. 

But  the  statute  Is  conftising. 

It  la  not  clear  If  it  is  permissive  or  manda- 
tory, that  is,  whether  a  Judge  mtist  Issue  a 
no-knock  warrant  after  being  told  by  agents 
lllegnl  narcotics  are  at  a  certain  Bite.  More- 
over it  demands  prescience  which  no  man. 
Judge  or  otherwise,  posseases.  How  Is  any- 
one to  know  whether  evidence  "will  be" 
destroyed? 

Beyond  this,  the  polentlal  for  abuse  and 
error  In  Implementing  the  new  authority  is 
vast. 

To  take  out  one  example,  what  If  federal 
agents  make  a  mlsuke  and  kick  down  the 
door  of  the  wrong  bouae?  And  what  if  the 
Inhabitanu  of  that  house,  properly  terri- 
fied by  this  invasion,  try  to  flee,  or  respond 
by  taking  up  one  of  the  millions  of  guns 
In  private  hands  to  shoot  at  the  Intruders? 
What  then? 

The  possl bill  ties  of  practical  error  and 
tragedy  resulting  from  thia  new  statute 
could  be  multipUed.  The  overriding  issue  In 
any  case  la  plain.  The  no-knock  provision 
smacks  too  much  of  the  authority  given  the 
Soviet  secret  police  or  the  Gestapo.  It  Is 
destructive  of  our  baalc  rights,  and  the 
House  should  act  with  greater  wisdom  than 
the  Senate  and  reject  It. 


AUTONOMY  AND  THE  UNITED  MINE 
WORKERS 

<Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoxd.  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
alMUt  the  lack  of  autonomy  in  many  of 
the  district  offices  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  In  my  State  of 
West  Virginia,  none  of  the  district  of- 
ficials are  elected  by  the  members,  but 
are  handplcked  by  the  top  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in 
WastalngtooD,  D.C.  This  lack  of 
•iitonoaiy  at  the  district  level  persists 
domite  the  fact  that  West  VUvtnla  la  the 
iMfMt  CMa-mlninc  State  tn  the  Union. 
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For  several  years  there  has  been  pend- 
ing a  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  because  the 
continued  long  existence  of  these 
"trusteeshps"  constitutes  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act.  The  suit  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  delayed  for 
over  5  years,  and  a  number  of  efforts  are 
persistently  made  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  further  delay  the 
start  of  the  trial.  To  clarify  the  issues 
involved.  I  have  obtained  copies  of  the 
pretrial  statement  filed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  the  couit,  as  well  as  the 
UMWA  pretrial  statement  in  defense, 
which  follow: 

I  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia] 

{George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  Labor,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Plaintiff,  v.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  et  al.,  Defend, 
anta — Civil   action   No.   3071-84.) 

PLAXNTirr's    Pretrial    Statemsnt 

NATURE    OF    THE    PROCEEDINGS 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  brought  this 
action  against  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  officers  of  Districts  4,  6,  7, 
17,  23.  30,  and  31  of  the  Union  pursuant  to 
Title  ni  of  the  Lal>or-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  519 
et.  seq.,  39  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.)  tor  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  declaring  that  the  contin- 
uance of  the  trusteeships  over  the  said  dis- 
tricts constitutes  a  violation  of  the  Act  in 
that  It  Is  not  necessary  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses allowable  under  29  U.S.C.  462,  and  en- 
joining defendants  from  continuing  such 
trusteeships. 

The  defendant  International  Union  is 
divided  Into  district*,  sub-districts,  and  local 
unions.  The  dlstricu  are  chartered  by  and 
subordinate  to  the  International  Union,  and. 
under  the  International  Constitution,  dis- 
tricts are  grated  certain  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities regarding  the  conduct  of  union  affairs 
within  their  Jurisdiction.  All  local  unions 
are  attached  to  the  district  organizations  en- 
compassing the  geographical  area  within 
which  they  are  located. 

RELEVANT   STATUTORY    PROVISIONS 

Section  402(h)  of  29  U.S.C.  provides  that 
a  "trusteeship"  means  any  receivership, 
trusteeship,  or  other  method  of  supervision 
or  control  whereby  a  labor  organization  sus- 
pends the  autonomy  otherwise  available  to 
a  subordinate  body  under  Its  constitution  or 
bylaws. 

Section  402(1)  of  29  U.S.C.  defines  a  "labor 
organization"  as  an  organisation  of  any  kind 
"In  which  employees  participate  and  which 
exlsU  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
of  dealing  with  employers  concerning  griev- 
ances, labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay, 
hours,  or  other  terms  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  any  conference,  general  com- 
mittee. Joint  or  system  board,  or  Joint  council 
•o  engaged,  which  is  subordinate  to  a  na- 
tional or  international  labor  organiza- 
tion ..." 

Section  461  of  29  U.S.C.  provides  that  every 
labor  organization  which  aesumes  a  trustee- 
ship over  any  subordinate  labor  organization 
■hall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within 
30  days  after  September  14,  1959.  or  the  Im- 
position of  such  trusteeship,  and  semi- 
annually thereafter,  a  report  signed  by  Ita 
President  and  Treasurer  or  corresponding 
principal  officers,  as  well  as  by  the  trustees  of 
such  subordinate  labor  organization,  con- 
taining the  following  information: 

1.  The  name  and  addreae  of  the  subordi- 
nate organization. 

2.  The  date  of  establUhlng  the  trusteeship. 

3.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  reason  or 
reasons  for  establishing  or  continuing  the 
trusteeship. 


4.  The  nature  and  extent  of  participation 
by  the  memt>ershlp  of  the  subordinate  orga- 
nization in  the  selection  of  delegates  to  repre- 
sent such  organization  in  regular  or  special 
conventions  or  other  policy-determining  bod- 
ies and  in  the  election  of  officers  of  the  labor 
organization  which  has  assumed  trusteeship 
over  such  subordinate  organization. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  trusteeship, 
the  labor  organization  which  has  assumed 
the  trusteeship  is  also  required  to  file  on 
behalf  of  the  subordinate  labor  organization 
the  annual  financial  report  required  by  Sec- 
tion 431(b)  showing  assets  and  liabilities. 
receipts,  salaries,  disbursements,  and  loans. 

Section  462  of  29  U.S.C.  provides  that  trust- 
eeships shall  be  estabislhed  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  labor  organization  over  a  sub- 
ordinate body  in  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  the  organization  and 
for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Correcting  corruption  or  financial  mal- 
practice. 

2.  Assuring  the  performance  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  or  other  duties  of  a 
bargaining  representative. 

3.  Restoring  democratic  procedures  or 
otherwise  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objec- 
tives of  such  labor  organizations. 

Section  464  of  29  U.S.C.  provides  that  upon 
complaint  of  any  member  of  the  subordi- 
nate body  of  a  labor  organization  alleging 
that  a  violation  of  the  sub-chapter  entitled 
"Trusteeships"  (except  Section  461),  the 
Secretary  shall  Investigate  and  If  he  finds 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  has 
occurred,  he  may  bring  an  action  for  such 
relief,  including  InJuncUons,  as  may  be 
appropriate.  In  any  such  action  a  trustee- 
ship shall  be  presumed  to  be  valid  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  after  its  estab- 
lishment, but  after  the  expiration  of  eight- 
een months  the  trusteeship  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  invalid  and  its  discontinuance 
shall  be  decreed  unless  the  labor  organiza- 
tion shall  show  clear  and  convincing  proof 
that  the  continuance  of  the  truste.;ship  is 
necessary  for  a  purpose  allowable  under  Sec- 
tion 462. 

RELEVANT    FACTS    AS    TO    WHICH    THERE    IS     NO 
DISPUTE 

1.  The  defendant.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  (UMWA),  an  unincorporated  as- 
sociation, is  a  labor  organization  engaged  in 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  Sections  3(1)  and  3(J)  of  the 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  402(1)  and  (J)),  and  main- 
tains Its  principal  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Court  (Def.  Ans.,  par.  HI). 

2.  The  UMWA  represents  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  are  em- 
ployed In  the  coal  Industry,  I.e.,  In  and 
around  coal  mines,  coal  washerles,  coal  proc- 
essing plants,  coke  ovens,  &xxd  other  related 
operations  (Def.  Resp.  to  PI.  Req.  for  Admis- 
sions No.  2) . 

3.  The  founding  Convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  held  on  January 
25,  1890,  assigned  certain  district  numbers 
to  certain  geographical  areas.  The  assign- 
ments made  at  that  time  were  from  number 
1  through  21,  as  follows: 

Districts:  1.  Anthracite — Pennsylvania. 
2.  Central  Pennsylvania.  3.  Low  Grade — 
Pennsylvania.  4.  Coke  Regions — Pennsyl- 
vania. 6.  Pittsburgh  District — Pennsylvania. 
6  to  10.  Ohio.  11.  Indiana.  12.  IlUnols.  13. 
Iowa.  14.  Missouri  and  Kansas.  15.  Colorado, 
Washington  and  the  Territories.  16.  Mary- 
land. 17.  West  Virginia.  18.  Virginia.  19. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  20.  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  21.  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  the  In- 
dian Territory. 

From  time  to  time  thereafter  district  num- 
bers were  reassigned  and  new  district  num- 
bers were  assigned.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  districts  numbered  4,  6,  7,  17,  23.  and 
31  is  set  forth  below. 

District  4.  The  affairs  of  the  union  within 
the  geographical  area  designated  as  District 


4  have  been  administered  Jay  a  provisional 
organization  since  at  least  1922. 

District  6.  Subsequent  to  the  assignment 
of  numbers  6  through  10  to  Obio  In  January, 
1890,  a  district  organization  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Union  within  the  entire 
State  of  Ohio,  which  was  given  the  name 
"District  6."  was  established.  The  Panhandle 
section  of  northern  West  Virginia  was  In- 
cluded in  the  area  covered  by  District  6  at 
some  later  date.  It  was  autonomous  until 
1931.  District  6  was  given  semi-autonomous 
status  in  1939. 

District  7.  The  number  7,  which  had  orgi- 
nally  been  assigned  to  Ohio,  was  assigned  to 
territory  in  Pennsylvania  which  had  previ- 
ously been  included  within  District  1  In  1898. 
A  district  organization  was  created  in  this 
territory  at  that  time.  The  autonomy  for 
District  7  was  terminated  on  October  8,  1941. 
On  or  before  April  1,  1969,  Districts  1.  7,  and 
9  were  merged  to  form  Provisional  District  25. 

DUtrict  17.  Since  the  assignment  of  the 
number  17  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in 
January  1890,  three  areas  within  that  State 
have  been  assigned  to  other  districts.  The 
northern  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia  is  now 
within  District  6,  northern  West  Virginia  now 
constitutes  DUtrict  31.  and  southeastern 
West  Virginia  now  constitutes  District  29.  A 
district  organization  was  established  within 
District  17  in  April,  1890.  The  district  orga- 
nization was  autonomous  for  some  period  of 
time  thereafter.  Autonomy  was  temporarily 
suspended  for  the  period  between  February 
21.  1916  and  January  1.  1917.  On  June  16, 
1924,  following  an  extended  strike,  a  provi- 
sional district  organization  was  established 
which  has  continued  to  date. 

District  i3.  The  number  23  was  assigned  to 
southwestern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  south 
of  Chattanooga,  which  had  previously  been 
included  within  the  area  designated  as  Dis- 
trict 19,  at  some  time  in  1892.  An  autono- 
mous district  organization  (No.  23)  was 
created  within  this  area. 

District  30.  The  number  30  was  assigned  to 
eastern  Kentucky,  which  had  previously  been 
included  within  the  area  designated  as  parts 
of  Districts  17  and  19,  on  January  8,  1920. 
The  affairs  of  the  union  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky have  been  administered  by  a  provi- 
sional organization  since  the  number  30  was 
assigned  to  that  area  on  January  8,  1920. 

District  31.  The  number  31  was  assigned 
to  northern  West  Virginia,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  included  within  the  area  desig- 
nated as  District  17,  in  March  1926.  In 
March,  1926,  the  International  Executive 
Board  assigned  the  number  31  to  northern 
West  Virginia,  which  had  previously  been 
Included  in  the  territory  assigned  to  District 
17.  A  charter  was  issued  to  a  district  organ- 
ization on  May  1,  1926.  This  district  organ- 
ization has  remained  provisional  since  Its 
creation  and  has  never  been  autonomous, 
(Def.  Partial  Ans.  to  Int.  Noe.   1,  3,  *  5). 

4.  Prior  to  1930.  Article  m.  Section  2  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  International  Union, 
UMWA,  read  as  follows: 

Sec  2.  All  Districts,  Sub-Districts  and 
Local  Unions  must  be  chartered  by,  and 
shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  International  Union 
and  rulings  of  the  IntematlonI  Executive 
Board.  Charters  can  be  revoked  only  by  the 
International  President,  whose  action  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  International 
Executive  Board."  (Def.  Resp.  to  PI.  Req.  for 
Adm.  No.  3). 

5.  In  1930,  Article  HI.  Section  2  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  International  Union. 
UMWA,  was  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  All  Districts,  Sub-Districts  and 
Local  Unions  must  be  chartered  by,  and  shall 
be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  and  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  International  Union  and  rul- 
ings of  the  International  Executive  Board. 
Charters  of  Districts,  Sub-Districts  and  Lo- 
cal Unions  may  be  revoked  by  the  Interna- 
tional President,  who  shall  have  authority 
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to  creat«  a  provisional  government  for  the 
subordinate  bnnch  whose  charter  has  been 
revoked.  This  action  or  the  International 
President  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
International  Executive  Board  upon  appeal 
bv  any  ofllcers  deposed  or  any  member*  af- 
fected" thereby.  Until  such  review  Is  had  and 
unless  said  order  of  revocation  Is  set  aside, 
•ill  members,  officers  and  branches  within  the 
territory  aflected  by  the  order  of  revocation 
shall  respect  and  conform  to  said  order.  An 
appeal  may  be  had  from  the  decision  of  the 
Executive  Board  upon  such  order  of  revoca- 
tion, to  the  next  International  Convention."^ 
iDef   Resp   to  PI   Req   for  Adm.  No  4.) 

«  The  district  officers  of  the  UMWA  for 
Districts  5.  8.  11.  and  22  are  normally  elected 
bv  members  of  the  UMWA  within  those  dls- 
tirlcts  Such  officers  may  be  otherwise  selected 
under  unusual  circumstances,  such  as  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy  during  a  district  of- 
ficer's term.  (Def.  Resp  to  PI.  Req.  for  Adm. 
No   6). 

7.  The  representatives  of  Districts  5.  8.  11, 
and  22  who  serve  on  the  International  Exec- 
utive Board  are  normally  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  UMWA  within  those  dis- 
tricts. Such  representatives  may  be  other- 
wise selected  under  unusual  circumstances 
such  aa  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  during 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  district  representa- 
tive   (Def   Resp.  to  PI.  Req    for  Adm   No.  7). 

8  The  district  officers  of  the  UMWA  with- 
in District  8.  other  than  the  District  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary-Treasurer,  are  normally 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  UMWA  within 
District  8.  although  such  officers  may  be  oth- 
erwise selected  under  unusnal  circumstances 
such  as  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  during 
a  district  officer"!  term  (Def.  Reap,  to  PI. 
Req.  for  Adm.  No.  8) . 

9.  Tbe  representative  of  District  6  who 
serves  on  the  International  Executive  Board 
U  elected  by  the  members  of  the  UMWA 
within  District  8.  although  such  representa- 
tive may  be  otherwise  selected  under  un- 
usual circumstances  such  as  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy  during  the  term  oL  office  of  the 
district  representative  (Def  Resp.  to  PI. 
Req.  for  Adm.  No.  9) . 

10.  The  International  President  has  ap- 
pointed the  District  President  and  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer for  District  6  since  April  8. 
1931    (Def.  Reap,  to  PI  Req   for  Adm.  No.  10). 

11.  The  International  President  has  ap- 
pointed the  district  officers  for  the  following 
districts: 

District  4 — since  June  14.  1923.  District  7 — 
since  October  8.  1941.  District  17 — since  Jime 
38.  1924.  District  23 — since  In  the  early  SO's. 
District  30 — since  January  8.  1920.  District 
31— since  May  1.  1928.  (Def.  Resp.  to  PI. 
Req.  for  Adm.  No.  11). 

12.  The  International  President  baa  also 
appointed  the  Dtstrtct  officers  for  the  follow- 
ing districts:  Nos.  2.  3.  10.  IX  13.  14.  15.  19. 
M,  21.  37.  28,  and  29.  (Def.  Resp.  to  PI.  Req. 
for  Adm.  No*.  10(a)  and  11). 

13.  Prior  to  1960.  the  International  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  representative  from  each  of 
at  le«st  the  following  districts  to  serve  on 
tbe  International  Executive  Board:  Nos.  4. 
7.  17.  23.  30.  and  31.  (Def.  Resp.  to  PI.  Req. 
for  Adm.  No.  12). 

14.  The  appointments  made  by  the  Inter- 
nation*!  President  in  the  previous  paragrapli 
were  made  subject  to  the  approval  oX  the 
International  Executive  Board.  (Def.  Resp.  to 
PI  Req.  for  Adm.  No.  13) . 

15.  In  1980  and  In  1964.  the  International 
Convention  designated  the  repreeentaUve 
from  each  of  the  districts  named  In  para- 
graph 11,  rupra.  to  serve  on  the  Intematlooal 
ExecuUv*  Board.  (Def  Resp.  to  PI.  Req.  for 
Adm.  No.  14). 

16.  Since  I960,  vacancies  which  have  oc- 
curred between  International  Conventions  in 
tbe  office  of  a  repreaenutive  to  the  Inter- 
na tlooai  Executive  Board  from  any  of  Um 
distrleto  named  la  paracraph  11.  tupru,  bava 
been  fillad  tj  appoUttoMnt  made  by  tba  In- 


tematlonal  President,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  International  Executive  Board. 
(Def.  Resp.  to  PI.  Req.  for  Adm.  No.  16) . 

17.  The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  Is 
the  official  pubUcatlon  of  the  UMWA.  (Def. 
Resp    to  PI    Rtq.  for  Adm.  No.  60). 

18.  The  Unitei  Mine  Workers  Journal  Is 
published  by  the  International  Executive 
Board.  UMWA.  (Def.  Resp.  to  PI.  Req.  for 
Adm.  No.  61) 

ISSCCS    or    LAW     AND    FACT 

1  UMWA  Districts  4.  6.  7.  17,  23,  30.  and 
31  Are  Lat>or  Organizations  Within  the  Mean- 
ing of  Section  402(h)  and  (I)  of  29  USC 

The  dlstrlcu  are  separate  and  distinct 
labor  organizations  which  are  chartered  by 
the  International  Union.  They  own  property, 
have  bank  accovints,  pay  rent,  taxes,  and  In- 
surance on  property,  hire  employees,  adjust 
disputes  between  the  local  unions  and  the 
coal  operators.  Each  district  Is  entitled  to  a 
representative  on  the  International  Execu- 
tive Board  which  Is  the  chief  policy-making 
body  of  the  International  Union. 

2.  UMWA  Districts  4  6,  7.  17.  23,  30.  and 
31  Were  Placed  In  Trusteeship  by  the  UMWA 
Which  Placed  Them  In  Provisional  or  Semi- 
Autonomous  Status. 

By  malnuinlng  these  dlstrlcU  In  provi- 
sional or  semi-autonomous  status,  the  de- 
fendant International  Union  has  denied  the 
districts  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  International  and  by  29 
use.  Sec.  481.  et  aeq  .  to  elect  their  own 
officers  and  to  elect  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board. 

3  The  International  Union  Has  Not  Con- 
tinued the  Trusteeships  of  Districts  3,  4.  6.  7. 
17,  23.  30.  and  31  for  a  Purpose  Allowable 
Under  Section  462  of  29  USC. 

The  said  trusteeships  have  been  In  c^xlst- 
ence  for  more  than  eighteen  months.  Under 
29  use.  Sec.  464(c).  tnisteeshlps  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  Invalid  unless  the  International 
Union  can  prove  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  they  have  been  continued  In 
good  faith  for  a  purpose  allowable  under 
Section  483  of  29  USC.  It  Is  plaintiff's  con- 
tention that  no  such  allowable  purpose  can 
be  proved. 

Bcqucsra   fob   stipui.ation8 

The  defendant.  United  Mine  Workers,  will 
be  asked  to  stipulate  the  following: 

1.  If  by  the  date  of  trial  the  reporter  has 
not  filed  the  originals  with  the  Cotirt.  copies 
of  the  following  depositions  may  be  used  at 
the  trial:  John  P.  Caasldy.  James  W.  Kelley. 
Joseph  Tablonskl.  Bdlchael  Budzanoskl.  and 
James  O.  Marks.  Jr. 

2.  The  deposition  of  John  Owens,  George 
Tltler.  and  W.  A.  Boyle  may  be  used  at  the 
trial  for  any  purpose. 

3.  Authenticity  of  copies  of  the  fomu  LM- 
2  and  UC-IS,  the  originals  of  which  were 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Union  or  of  the 
districts.  Is  admitted  without  waiving  ob- 
jections as  to  relevancy. 

4.  Authenticity  of  copies  of  official  publica- 
tions of  United  Mine  Workers  Is  admitted 
without  waiving  objections  as  to  relevancy. 

gstimate  of  Trial  Time:  3  days. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WlIXIAM    D.    RtrCKXLSHAtn. 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Thomas  A.  Plannbit. 

V.S.  Attorney. 
Hasland  p.  LzATHxaa, 
Davib  Oauxorr, 
Attorneys,   Department    of  Justice,    At' 
tomeys  for  Plaintiff. 

cmnncATa  of  amvics 
I   hereby   certify   that   service  of   the  at- 
Uched    Plaintiffs    Pretrial    Statement    was 
made  on  defeiulants  by  mailing  a  true  copy 
tbereof  to  their  attorney.  Bdward  U  Caray, 
■squire.  tOO-lMh  Street,  N,W..  Waahlngton. 
D.C.  30006  on  this  12th  day  of  Janaary.  1970. 
Davib  OauKOFF, 
Attorney,  Department  of  Juftiee.  Attor- 
ney lor  Plaintiff. 


DcrcNDANTs'  PacmiAi.  Statement 

Come  now  DefendanU.  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  et  al..  by  their  duly  author- 
ized attorneys,  for  their  Pretrial  Statement 
and  state  as  follows: 

FACTS 

Defendant  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "International 
Union")  Is  admittedly  a  labor  organization, 
representing  workers  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  who  are  employed  in  and  around 
coal  mines,  coal  washerles.  coal  processing 
planu.  coke  ovens,  and  other  related  indus- 
tries. All  other  Defendants  are  presidents  and 
secretary-treasxirers.  respectively,  of  Districts 
4,6,  7.  17.23.  30  and  31. 

The  International  Union  Is  the  sole  collec- 
tive bargaining  representative  of  the  work- 
ers It  represents,  and  does  so  In  the  name  of 
the  International  Union.  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  on  behalf  of  each  member 
thereof. 

Continuously  since  1945.  the  International 
Union  has  negotiated  national  wage  agree- 
ments. In  order  to  uniformly  administer 
these  national  agreements  throughout  the 
twenty-eight  coal  producing  States  and 
Canada,  the  International  Union's  Constltu- 
Uon  authorizes  (but  does  not  require)  lU 
elected  officers  to  establish  "DisulcU  '  f^r 
tbe  conduct  of  the  International  Union's 
affairs  in  various  geographically  designated 
areas  of  the  country.  These  Districts  are  ad- 
ministrative offices  for  the  conduct  of  the 
International  Union's  affairs  and  the  efficient 
and  uniform  Implementation  of  the  national 
collective  bargaining  agreemenU.  The  DU- 
tricts  do  not  have  "members";  nor  do  they 
engage  In  collective  bargaining.  They  are  es- 
tablished and  exist  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising, in  the  International  Union's  name 
and  on  the  International  Union's  behalf, 
such  functions  as  are  delegated  to  them  by 
the  International  Union.  It  is  essential  that 
the  responsibUlties  delegated  to  the  Districts 
be  carried  out  strictly  In  accordance  with 
nationally  determined  policies.  They  are 
merely  administrative  arms  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union.  Membership  In  the  Intema- 
tlonai  Union  exists  solely  by  virtue  of  mem- 
bership In  a  duly  charatered  local  union  and 
there  Is  no  "membership"  in  a  District.  The 
members  of  local  unions  do  not  participate 
in  the  Districts. 

The  IntemaUonal  President.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary-Treasurer,  Auditors  and 
Tellers,  and  all  Local  Union  Officers  are 
elected  by  secret  ballot.  All  International 
Executive  Board  members  of  the  Districts 
here  Involved,  with  the  excepUon  of  Dis- 
tricts 6  and  7.  are  choeen  by  a  convention 
of  delegates  elected  by  secret  ballot.  The  In- 
ternational Executive  Board  member  repre- 
senting District  6  U  elected  by  secret  ballot; 
District  7  Is  no  longer  In  existence  The  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Policy  and  Scale  Com- 
mittee, which  negotiate  all  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements,  are  elected  by  secret 
ballot 

As  to  the  power  of  the  District  president 
and  secretary-treasurer  and  their  being  the 
administrative  agents  of  the  International 
Union,  at  each  successive  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  International  Union  since 
1938,  there  has  been  adopted  concurrently 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  a  reso- 
lution expressly  declaring  that  the  DUtrlcU 
are  subject  to  the  complete  control  of  the 
International  Union. 

As  to  the  history  of  these  DlstrlcU,  we 
contend  the  following  f acU  are  undisputed : 

District  4 
A  geographical  territory  of  coke  regions  in 
PennsylvanU  was  orlglnaUy  designated  as 
District  4  by  the  Plrst  Convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  on  January 
23-37.  IMO.  It  "oeaaed  to  exist"  as  a  District 
at  •COM  time  prior  to  the  1900  Convention. 
Pursuant  to  constitutional  authority  a  new 
provisional    District    known    as    District    4, 
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without  autonomy,  was  created  de  novo  In 
June  of  1933.  The  District  was  never  char- 
tered. It  has  continued  as  a  provisional  Dls- 
Ulct  to  date  and  has  never  possessed 
autonomy. 

DUtrict   6 

District  6  was  established  as  a  provisional 
District  on  June  21.  1933.  In  1939,  DUtrict  6 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  election  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  sub-areas  of  geographical 
area  District  6.  The  International  Executive 
Board  member  Is  also  elected.  Only  the  ad- 
ministrative agenU  of  the  International 
Union  who  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  International  officers,  to  wit,  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary-treasurer  ol  District  6,  are 
appointed.  j 

District  7     I 

District  7.  while  originally  assigned  the 
Ohio  territory,  became  a  chartered  District 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  on 
April  27.  1903.  designated  to  cover  a  certain 
area  of  the  anthracite  region  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  fields.  Its  charter  was  legally 
revoked  by  the  Internatloiial  Union  on  Oc- 
tober 8.  1941.  and  a  provisional  District,  with- 
out autonomy,  was  established.  On  March  20, 
1969  District  7  was  dissolved  and  ceased  to 
exist. 

DistHct  17 

The  geographical  area  of  West  Virginia  was 
assigned  the  number  of  District  17  by  the 
Plrst  Convention  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  American  on  January  23-27,  1890.  It 
was  established  on  April  1,  1890  by  the  mem- 
bers In  West  Virginia.  It  has  never  been  Is- 
sued a  charter  by  the  International  Union. 
The  District  possessed  autonomy  until  it  was 
revoked  on  February  2,  1916,  Autonomy  was 
restored  to  that  District  on  January  1,  1917, 
only  to  again  be  revoked  on  January  16, 
1924.  It  ceased  to  exist  at  that  time. 

A  new  provisional  District,  covering  a  dif- 
ferent geographical  area,  known  as  District 
17,  was  established,  de  novo,  without  auton- 
omy. In  June,  1933.  It  has  continued  as  a 
provisional  District,  without  autonomy,  to 
date.  It  has  never  possessed  autonomy. 
DUtrict  23 

District  23  was  founded  In  October,  1892. 
Its  geographical  boundaries  included  all  the 
coal  fields  of  Kentucky,  southwest  of  the 
Mountain  District  In  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, south  of  Chattanooga.  This  District 
has  never  been  chartered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Union.  It  completely  ceased  to  exist 
on  October  21, 1926. 

A  new  provUlonal  District,  known  as  Dis- 
trict 23,  was  created,  de  novo,  without  au- 
tonomy. In  1933.  It  has  continued  as  a  pro- 
visional District,  without  automomy,  to  date. 
It  has  never  possessed  autonomy. 
DistHct  30 

The  sUtement  contained  in  Plaintiff's  Pre- 
trial Statement  (p.  6)  as  to  tbe  sUtus  of 
District  30  Is  admitted  by  the  Defendants.  In 
addition.  District  30  has  never  possessed  au- 
tonomy. It  was  created  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

District  31 

District  31  was  chartered  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  1926.  It  was  created  de  novo  as  a 
provisional  District,  without  autonomy,  to 
tory  covered  by  District  31  never  possessed 
autonomy.  It  has  continued  to  function  as  a 
provisional  District,  without  autonomy,  to 
date. 

LEGAL    DEFENSES 

1  Districts  4,  6,  7,  17,  23.  30  and  31  are 
not  now.  nor  have  they  ever  been  tinder  a 
trusteeship  purstiant  to  the  Act  (39  VJB.C. 
11  403(h),  461  and  462).  A  "trusteeship"  U 
defined  as  "(h)  Trusteeship'  means  any 
receivership,  trusteeship,  or  other  method  of 
supervision  or  control  whereby  a  labor  or- 
ganization suspends  the  autonomy  otherwise 
available  to  a  subordinate  body  under  Its 
constitution  or  bylaws."  Except  for  District 
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7,  these  Districts  have  never  had  their  auton- 
omy suspended. 

3.  Dlstrlcta  4,  6,  7,  17,  23,  30  and  31  are 
not  labor  organizations  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  (39  U.S,C.  I  403(1) ) ;  nor  are  they 
labor  organizations  engaged  in  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  (29  use.  |402(J));  nor  are  they 
subordinate  labor  organizations  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  (29U5.C.  5  461). 

3.  The  present  structure  of  Districts  4,  6, 
7,  17,  23,  30  and  31  has  been  maintained  by 
the  International  Union  for  purposes  author- 
ized In  the  Act  (29  U.S.C.  S  462) . 

4.  With  respect  to  paragraph  (c)  of  the 
prayers  for  relief  contained  In  Plaintiff's 
Complaint,  the  Complaint  falls  to  state  a 
claim  upon  which  relief  may  be  granted  In 
that  Plaintiff  has  failed  to  aUege  that  De- 
fendants are  concealing,  selling,  convesring, 
transferring,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  prop- 
erty or  assete  belonging  to  pertinent  Dis- 
tricts; nor  the  same  will  occur. 

STIPULATIONS    aEQtJESTED 

The  foUowlng  exhibits  may  be  admitted 
Into  evidence  without  proof  as  to  their  ^au- 
thenticity : 

1.  Proceedings  of  all  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions of  the  United  Mine  \*orkers  of 
America. 

2.  Minutes  of  all  Meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

3.  Constitutions  of  the  International 
Union,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

4.  Charters  of  any  Districts  named  In  the 
Complaint. 

6.  All  collective  bargaining  agreements  in 
the  coal  Industry  from  1890  to  date. 

6.  All  pertinent  correspondence  of  the  De- 
fendants and  Plaintiff. 

7.  All  financial  and  audit  reports  of  the 
International  Union. 

BEQITESTS  OF  PLAINTIFF 

1.  List  of  Witnesses,  including  addresses, 
shall  be  fiimlshed,  in  writing,  by  Plaintiff, 
within  ten  (10)  days  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  pretrial;  and  within  seventeen  (17)  days 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  pretrial  by  the 
Defendants. 

3.  If  Plaintiff  Intends  to  offer  into  evi- 
dence, at  trial,  any  depositions  of  a  party 
or  witnesses.  Plaintiff  shall  advise  Defend- 
ants, in  writing,  within  ten  (10)  days  sub- 
sequent to  pretrial,  of  the  perUnent  portions 
of  said  depositions  which  Plaintiff  Intends 
to  offer;  and  Defendants  shall,  within  ten 
(10)  days  thereafter,  advise  Plaintiff,  In 
writing,  of  what  portion  of  said  depositions 
should  also  be  included. 

3.  Within  fifteen  (15)  days  subsequent  to 
pretrial.  Plaintiff  shall  advise  Defendants,  In 
writing,  of  any  request  for  admissions  and 
answer  to  Interrogatories  that  Plaintiff  In- 
tends to  offer;  and  Defendants,  within  ten 
(10)  days  thereafter,  will  advise  Plaintiff  to 
tbe  request  for  admissions  and  answers  to 
Interrogatories  they  Intend  to  offer. 

EOWAKD  li.  Caket, 

Haxkison  Combs, 
'WnxARD  P,  Owens, 

CH  AXLES     L.     WiDMAN, 

Walter  E.  Gillcrist. 
Attorneys  for  Defendants. 

CEKTIFICATX    OF    SERVICE 

I  hereby  certify  that  two  copies  of  the 
foregoing  Defendants'  Pretrial  Statement 
were  Issued,  In  person,  by  leaving  copies  of 
the  same  at  the  office  of  David  Orlikoff,  Es- 
quire, United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
Room  3337,  Washington,  D.  C.  20530,  Attor- 
ney for  Plaintiff,  this  13th  day  of  January, 
1970, 

Walter  E.  Gillcrist. 


at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  sis  a  nation. 
The  United  States  in  1967  produced 
1,942,600  metric  tons  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber. This  was  69.1  percent  of  the  world 
total.  Japan  was  the  next  leading  nation 
producing  280,600  metric  tons. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


THE  JAPANESE  STUDENT  MOVE- 
MENT AS  SEEN  PROM  EUROPE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
several  other  colleagues  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate,  including 
Congressmen  Uoall.  of  Arizona,  and 
Foley,  of  Washington,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege last  year  of  participating  in  the 
second  Japanese-American  Assembly  in 
Shimoda. 

While  in  Japan,  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  talk  with  several  dis- 
tinguished leaders  in  Japanese  univer- 
sity life.  Among  these  persons  was  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Roggendorf,  S.J.,  of 
Sophia  University  in  Tokyo,  who  has 
lived  in  Japan  for  many  years  and  is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  Japanese  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  our  interest  in 
education  and  our  concern  about  unrest 
on  our  own  university  campuses,  we  ques- 
tioned Father  Roggendorf  about  similar 
problems  among  Japanese  university  stu- 
dents. In  addition  to  talking  «'ith  us. 
Father  Roggendorf  presented  us  an  essay 
he  had  recently  published  in  the  quar- 
terly review,  Sophia,  entitled  "The  Jap- 
anese Student  Movement  as  Seen  Prom 
Europe." 

Because  I  believe  this  article  will  be  of 

considerable  interest  to  many  colleagues, 

I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Japanese  Student  Movement  as 

Seen  From  EtTROPE 

(By  Joseph  Roggendorf) 

I  went  to  Europe  this  summer  convinced 
that  Japanese  student  unrest  was  part  and 
parcel  of  one  world-wide  movement.  Having 
talked  to  professors  and  students  at  numer- 
ous universities  In  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many and  having  witnessed  the  escalating 
violence  at  Japanese  campuses  since  the  end 
of  the  summer  vacations.  I  have  had  to 
change  some  of  my  foregone  conclusions.  I 
stUl  beUeve  that  the  rebellion  of  the  young 
generation  in  highly  industrialized  countries 
is.  basically,  a  rebellion  precisely  against  the 
high  degree  of  Industrialization  itself.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  this  emotional  revolt 
Is  directed  against  any  authority  whatsoever 
and  that  It  Is,  therefore,  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  repudiation  of  rellglotis  dog- 
mas, moral  conventions,  sexual  i>attems  or 
even  sartorial  customs.  In  this  sense,  the 
Japanese  student  movement  does  appear 
substantially  similar  to  that  In  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  points  of  difference  are 
conspicuous.  I  found  it  typical  that  most 
Etiropean  youths  no  longer  knew  the  expres- 
sion "Zengakuren"  which  once  was  a  house- 
hold word,  as  much  as  "2^n"  with  which  it 
was  often  conftised.  The  helmets  of  Berlin 
sttidents  and  the  zig-zag  demonstrations  of 
Paris  students  are  credited  to  Japanese  In- 
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nuence  But  I  found  few  trace*  ol  a  spirit- 
ual  solidarity,  and  whatever  solidarity  there 
may  have  been  must  have  evaporated  after 
the  wide  publicity  given  in  Europe  to  the 
horrors  of  the  "Battle  of  Tasuda  Fortress." 
The  evenu  of  January  18  and  19  were  dis- 
played In  detail  on  television  and  in  the 
press  and  occasioned  background  articles  on 
other  particularities  of  Japanese  student 
terrorlsu.  The  resulting  shock  on  public 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  considerable,  and 
It  affected  especially  European  students,  if  I 
am  to  conclude  from  letters  I  received.  ■! 
would  never  have  thought  that  young  Japa- 
nese can  be  so  callous:  my  image  of  Japan 
has  changed."  writes  a  German  medical  stu- 
dent. "Why  do  they  not  call  the  police  at 
once,  when  people  are  tortured  or  buildings 
smashed?  Has  this  aversion  to  do  with  the 
Buddhist  faith  of  the  Japanese?"  writes  an- 
other. Or  a  left-leaning  student  from  Paris: 
"I  wish  to  retract  what  I  told  you  this  sum- 
mer, viz..  that  we  here  sympathize  with  the 
young  Japanese  I  now  detest  these  fake  rev- 
olutionaries." 

THC  MFrralNC  MISTOatCAL  BACKCaoUNO 

This  summer,  the  Japanese  student  move- 
ment was  rarely  mentioned  In  Europe.  In 
the  genealogy  of  their  movement,  as  Euro- 
pean students  see  it.  It  all  began  with  the 
Involvement  of  American  students  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  the  early  1960s. 
Peeling  their  strength,  the  American  stu- 
dents opened  resistance  to  the  Vietnam  war 
and  to  their  own  university  authorities.  The 
great  Berkeley  upheaval  In  1964  produced 
the  phrase  "student  power  "  The  movement 
spread  to  other  universities,  notably  Colum- 
bia in  New  Tork,  and  then  crossed  the  At- 
lantic. The  campus  struggle  in  Berlin  flamed 
up  In  1965.  It  was  at  flrst  concerned  with 
academic  Issues,  but  by  1966  the  student 
unions  were  claiming  the  right  to  call  and 
plan  political  actions  Such  actions  flared 
Into  bloody  riots  when  the  Shah  of  Iran  came 
to  Germany  as  a  state  guest  and  was  reviled 
and  jeered  by  groups  of  students  in  several 
cities,  principally  In  Berlin.  Then,  in  March 
1966.  the  leader  of  the  extreme  students' 
gixmp  was  shot  at  by  a  young  fanatic.  This 
led  to  a  full-scale  explosion  of  student 
anger.  It  also  led  to  an  increasingly  political- 
ly orientated  aeries  of  actions:  mass  pro- 
testa  against  the  emergency  legislation" 
proposed  by  parliament  {Notatandsgesetzr: 
a  series  of  laws  to  supersede  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  occupying  powers  at  the  de- 
feat), disturbances  at  film  festivals,  book 
fairs,  writers'  meetings  etc. 

rxnort 
At  the  height  of  Its  power,  the  movement 
began  to  infect  other  European  countries. 
Anarchists  styling  themselves  "provoe"  ( from 
"provocation")  began  to  immobilize  the 
streets  of  Amsterdam  in  1966  and  1967. 
Italian  students  occupied  the  university 
buildings  in  Rome  and  created  trouble  In 
•ome  seven  other  universities  in  1967  and 
1968.  Italian  studenu  were  also  the  flrst  to 
advocate  the  thoughts  of  Chairman  Mao  and. 
as  they  did  in  Turin,  effect  some  kind  of  al- 
Uance  with  workers.  Only  English  studenu 
kept  comparatively  quiet  although  the  "Rad- 
ical Students  Alliance"  managed  a  classical 
uprising  at  the  London  School  of  Economics 
In  March  1967  and  has  been  rather  restless 
r   ever  since. 

In  Prance,  things  went  faster  and  wider 
than  anywhere  else  Within  a  mere  week  last 
spring,  trouble  In  the  newly  built  annex  of 
ParU  University  in  Nanterre  led  to  a  revolu- 
Uonary  explosion  and  street  fighting  Stages 
which  took  months  to  evolve  in  Berlin  flashed 
past  In  days.  While  the  authorities  were  still 
studying  plans  for  the  abolition  or  alteration 
of  exams,  the  rebels  and  their  working-class 
conorades  were  calling  for  the  fall  of  the 
regime  While  the  Prench  student  rising  was 
the  most  unexpected.  It  was  also  the  most 
Xrtgbtenlnf   for   lu  short  duration.   But  M 


the  very  moment  when  It  seemed  to  topple 
the  regime  and  upset  the  whole  of  society.  d« 
Gaulle  staged  a  spectacular  come-back  and. 
at  leMt  outwardly.  OMne  do  look  stronger 
than  before.  Me*nwhlle  a  thorough  revamp- 
ing of  the  university  system  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  new  de  Gaulle  cabinet,  and  com- 
parable profound  reforms  are  carried  out  In 
Germany  and  Italy  as  well 

Even  so  brief  a  summary  suggests  at  once 
one  conspicuous  difference  in  the  student 
movements  in  Europe  and  in  Japan.  Unrest 
in  Japan  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
decade,  flaring  up  here  and  there,  then  abat- 
ing again,  fitful,  whimsical,  but  on  the  whole 
growing  more  dangerous.  What  is  an  acute 
disease  in  Europe  has  been  a  chronic  malady 
in  Japan.  At  the  s.une  time,  all  the  unrest 
has  effected  little  by  way  of  university  re- 
form in  Japan,  whereas  in  Europe  the  brief 
and  spectacular  outbursts  are  leading  to  de- 
cisive changes  in  the  university  structure. 
The  theories  of  European  student  Ideologues 
are  now  being  studied  In  Japan  and  accen- 
tuate its  anarchic  aspects.  But  the  starting 
point  itself  was  essentially  different  in 
Europe. 

Student  discontent  In  both  Germany  and 
France  began  from  grievances  with  the  uni- 
versity, although,  no  doubt,  it  did  not  stop 
there  When  listening  to  the  complainu  of 
students  on  overcrowded  classrooms,  stand- 
offish professors,  shortage  of  books  and  equip- 
ment, indefinitely  protracted  years  of  study, 
one  could  not  help  wondering  why  an  ex- 
plosion had  not  set  in  earlier.  The  Germans 
resent  the  quasi -authoritarian  powers  of  the 
"ordlnarlus"  i.e..  holder  of  the  principal  chair 
(koza).  the  Prench  the  rigidly  bureaucratic 
centralization.  Both  Insist  on  more  rapid 
expansion  of  the  system  One  cannot  escape 
the  Impression  that  the  Western  European 
university,  while  rightly  proud  of  immense 
achievements  over  the  centurlen.  is  encrusted 
In  tradition  and  has  remained,  for  too  long 
a  lime,  unwilling  to  adjust  Its  outmoded 
concept  of  elite  to  the  changing  times  of 
mass  democracy.  It  is  worth  noting  at  this 
point  that  the  tradition  encrusting  German 
and  Prench  universities  is.  at  best,  only  one 
and  a  half  centuries  old  English  universities, 
based  on  much  older  medieval  patterns,  re- 
veal far  more  humaneness  and  resilience 
than  the  19th  century  models  which,  at  the 
time,  looked  so  much  more  modern. 
coNruseo  issues  in  japan 

When  Inquiring  about  Japan.  Europeans 
are  surprised  that  conditions  are  In  many 
ways  the  opposite  to  their  own  While  In  Eu- 
rope the  number  of  universities  Is  woefully 
inadequate  and  Increases  only  painfully  at 
the  rate  of  a  new  university  or  so  a  year.  In 
Japan  universities  have  sprung  up  by  sev- 
eral hundred  since  the  war.  European  stu- 
dents have  to  postpone  their  graduation,  for 
lack  of  guidance  and  research  facilities,  while 
in  many  Japanese  univenltles  the  way  to 
graduation  is  as  automatic  as  promotion  In 
a  corporation  (nenko  joretsu).  Upon  being 
asked  about  student  unrest  at  Sophia  Uni- 
versity. I  reported  dissatisfaction  with  cer- 
tain campus  rules. 

"Surely,  as  a  religiously  oriented  school, 
you  Impose  too  many  restrictions."  I  waa 
asked  by  students  in  Munich. 

I  replied  that  we  have  no  compulsory  Bible 
classes  or  religious  services,  no  regulations 
on  the  shortness  of  skirts  or  the  length  of 
hair  and  beards,  but  that  we  Insist  on  certain 
restrictions  concerning  uninhibited  political 
group  activity.  At  that  point  In  the  conver- 
sation It  became  necessary  to  explain  at 
length  a  phenomenon  totally  unknown  to 
European  studenu.  vis.,  the  fact  that  In  Ja- 
pan studenu  carry  out  their  extracurricular 
activities  in  club  rooms  furnished  gratis  by 
the  university  on  lu  overcrowded  campus. 
Even  my  rather  left-leaning  Interlocutors 
failed  to  see  why  certain  regulations  in  this 
case  should  Incense  their  Japanese  com- 
rades. 


"But  what  are  the  ^^>pM'  tmlveralty  mat- 
ters they  are  complaining  about,"  they  would 
ask. 

To  tiUs  queatlon  I  waa  not  able  to  give  a 
clearcut  answer.  The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that 
there  are  plenty  of  things  at  Japanese  uni- 
versities to  complain  about.  But  the  most 
startling  feature  about  Japanese  student  agi- 
tation Is  that  the  basic  abevirdltles  of  the 
university  system  are  rarely  mentioned.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years  they  have  demon- 
strated vigorously  against  Issues  about  which 
they  simply  cannot  be  properly  Informed, 
mostly  their  country's  foreign  policy.  At  the 
same  time  the  studenu'  preoccupation  with 
foreign  affairs  is  narrow-minded  and  one- 
sided to  the  point  of  silliness.  They  are  un- 
derstandably excited  about  the  Vietnam  dis- 
aster, as  are  studenu  all  over  the  world,  and 
in  a  parrot-like  way  keep  denouncing  the 
Security  Treaty.  But  there  Is  no  student  pro- 
test against  Soviet  encroachment  on  Jap- 
anese territory.  Chinese  nuclear  experiments, 
the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  genocide  In 
Blafra. 

puvATE  uNivcasrriES 

At  any  rate,  no  meaningful  criticism  is 
directed  by  the  ultras  against  abuses  In  the 
university.  One  docs  not  see  demonstrations 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  nation  the 
glaring  Injustice  of  discrimination  again.st 
private  universities.  Europeans  who  have  no 
notion  of  properly  private  universities  are 
scandali/ed  when  they  hear  that  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  goes  to  a  few  well-equipped  and 
well-staffed  national  schools  which  monop- 
olize the  avenues  to  the  best  employment 
while  70'-;^  of  the  taxpayers'  children  attend 
ta.x- unsupported  private  universities.  The 
Japanese  "university  examination  hell"  is 
pro\erbial  even  in  Europe  That  the  feverish 
competition  for  entrance  Into  the  coveted 
school  mtist  lead  to  nervous  disorders,  from 
overwork  in  those  who  succeed,  and  from 
frustration  In  those  who  fall,  does  arouse 
compassion  in  Europe  but  no  indignation 
among  Japanese  students. 

Indeed,  on  visiting  one  European  univer- 
sity after  another — many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
old-fashioned,  but  all  of  them  deeply  em- 
bedded In  a  sound  educational  infrastruc- 
ture (family  and  school)  still  widely  Intact— 
I  myself  came  to  have  a  new  compassion 
for  the  Japanese  student.  Compared  to  the 
far  more  settled  and  far  less  basically  dis- 
turbed moral  climate  of  Europe.  I  often  fell 
as  If  I  understood  why  frustration  In  this 
country  Is  so  frequently  articulated  in  a 
manner  that,  at  first  sight,  seems  Irrelevant 
There  is  so  little  talk  about  university  re- 
form because,  while,  no  doubt,  much  is 
wrong  with  the  university,  yet  the  students 
feel  an  existential  friutratlon  that  far  sur- 
passes  the   university   problem   as   such. 

Is  not  much  of  their  precious  adolescence 
wasted  In  Intense  cramming  to  enter  liuo 
a  university,  while,  after  having  entered,  no 
new  purpose  in  life  appears  since  he  pas- 
sively passes  from  here  on  as  seaweed  jelly 
itokoroten)  squeezed  through  a  tube?  The 
mere  need  to  recuperate  a  lost  adolescence 
may  lead  to  play  the  pranks  suiuble  for  a 
much  younger  age  I  recall  the  unknown  man 
at  Shinjuku  Station  who  tipslly  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder  as  I  stood  watching  a  frantic 
fund-raising  scene  and  said.  "Tliat's  the  stu- 
dents' recreation." 

The  noisy  rampaging  of  studenu  these 
days  can.  of  course,  not  facUely  be  shrugged 
off  as  "recreation."  The  look  in  the  hollow 
eyes  of  many  a  haranguing  student  agitator 
can  be  so  desperate  as  to  suggest  that  his 
feelings  are  not  really  related  to  the  In- 
congruous sounds  he  utters.  Much  as.  accord- 
ing to  Wordsworth,  there  are  "thoughts  too 
deep  for  tears."  so  there  must  be  an  anguish 
too   profound   for   the  microphone. 

JAPANESE    STtTDENT    GKIEVANCXS 

Certainly  the  grievances  of  Japanese  stu- 
dents— as  far  as  they  have  to  do  with  the 
university— are  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
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actions.  For  months  on  end.  school  buildings 
are  smashed  or  dlsf  gured.  teachers  and  olaaa- 
matea  manhandled,  neighborhoods  intimi- 
dated. Plrebomba,  chemicals,  stonea  Mid 
glass  are  thrown  against  each  other,  or 
against  the  poUce  which  (In  contrast  to 
Europe)  U  not  armed,  and  the  reason?  Raise 
of  tuition  fee.  refusal  to  hand  over  adminis- 
tration of  buildings,  disagreement  on  prior- 
ity In  campus  expansion,  opposition  to  re- 
moval, protest  against  financial  mUmanage- 
ment  or — surely  the  silliest  of  all  pretexU 
for  rebellion  ever  Invoked  by  students — 
police  detecUves  InvestlgaUug  a  case  of  theft 
reported  by  the  studenU  themselves  as  hap- 
pened at  Sophia  University.  Such  Issues  one 
cannot  mention  abroad  for  tear  of  making 
Japanese  studenU  look  silly.  Indeed,  they 
are  not  the  issues  at  all.  Behind  them  Is  a 
profound  malaise  with  contemporary  society 
as  such.  But  exploiting  both  the  sUly  con- 
crete issues  an-1  the  general  malaise  there  Is 
a  dedicated  and  well-trained  core  of  pro- 
fessional actlvlsU.  These  activists  do  not 
want  removal  of  grievances.  They  demand 
something  they  know  In  advance  that  the 
university  cannot  yield,  then  scream  bloody 
murder  when  It  la  not  delivered.  It  Is  the 
confronutlon.  not  the  Issues  which  they 
consider  Important. 

BTEATECT    OF    ACITATION 

The  strategy  of  professional  agitators  to 
exploit  Innocuous  grievances  for  their  own 
revolutionary  purposes  Is  not  a  phenomenon 
confined  to  Japan.  But  It  has  been  demasked 
as  a  treacherous  trick  much  more  thoroughly 
In  Europe  than  in  Japan.  In  Europe  one 
does,  of  course,  not  consider  Invoking  the 
help  of  police  an  efltclent  remedy  In  all  dis- 
turbances, let  alone  a  remedy  Ideally  suited 
to  solve  a  campus  problem.  Yet,  European 
public  opinion  would  simply  not  endorse  the 
tabu  elaborately  erected  In  Japan  that  bans 
police  from  universities  In  all  circumstances. 
A  certain  allergy  against  police  on  the  cam- 
pus Is  to  some  extent  undersUndable  when 
one  thinks  of  the  excesses  of  the  thought 
police  before  the  war.  But  why  Is  precisely 
that  generation  which  has  no  direct  experi- 
ence of  the  pre-war  nightmare  so  morbidly 
opposed  to  the  present  police  force  which. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  Europeans,  behavea 
as  reasonably  as  that  of  England?  Is  not  the 
answer  that  the  young  generation  derlvet 
most  of  their  Inlormatlon  on  the  history 
and  social  structure  of  modem  Japan  from 
writers  and  lecturers  with  a  doctrinaire  bias? 
IdeologlsU.  not  thinkers,  have  predominated 
In  post-war  Japan.  Issues  have  thus  been 
simplified,  opinions  polarized,  slogans  hav* 
been  substituted  for  Ideas.  The  morbid  dis- 
trust of  any  kind  of  state  anthorlty  la  a  re- 
sult of  Ideological  indoctrination  of  long 
standing. 

Only  slowly  U  public  opinion  waking  up 
to  the  realization  that  the  rioting  students 
seriously  Intend  to  carry  out  what  they  have 
always  avowed,  namely  subvert  the  existing 
order.  This  realization  has  come  much  later 
It  did  In  Germany  and  Prance.  And  even  now 
It  is  still  widely  believed  in  Japan  that  a 
little  more  friendliness  or  a  little  more  dia- 
logue will  bring  the  rebels  back  to  the  fold. 
The  university  authorities,  so  It  is  believed, 
must  only  yield  on  a  few  points — revoking 
punishment,  relaxing  rules,  surrendering 
property,  suspending  professors — and  order 
win  be  restored.  The  universities  are  wrong, 
not  the  rtoUng  students  and  their  hidden 
manipulators — that  is  also  the  impression 
which  part  of  the  nevra  media  has  fostered. 
To  quote  only  two  examples  where  I  can 
check  the  facte  since  my  own  university  la 
unjustly  crtOclzed.  Gendai  no  Me  quotes  as 
proof  against  the  university  evidence  in  a 
law  suit  submitted  by  a  dl^runUed  former 
staff  member,  but  does  not  even  mention 
that  this  evidence  was  rejected  by  the  court. 
Or  Aaahi  JoumtU  trying  to  depict  this  Uni- 
versity as  manipulated  from  abroad  vastly 


exaggerates  the  number  of  its  foreign  staff 
and  falsely  aUeges  that  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  Is  appointed  by  the  Vati- 
can. 
TH«  poirncrrATioK  or  the  uNivEHsrrT 
That  students  engage  in  political  action  is 
a  phenomenon  usually  associated  with  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  Student  riots  have 
indeed  led  to  the  fall  of  govemmenU  in  Ko- 
rea. Turkey.  Indonesia,  LaUn-Amertca,  in- 
deed even,  with  the  active  connivance  of 
one  part  of  the  state  authoriUes  against  an- 
other. In  Communist  China.  In  the  indus- 
trially advanced  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  studenu'  proteeU  were  brutally  sup- 
pres.ed.  in  the  liberal  societies  of  the  West- 
ern world  students'  protcsu  were  for  a  long 
time  canalized  Into  existing  political  parties. 
Japan  was  historically  the  first  example  of 
a  developed  nation  producing  a  politically 
vociferous  student  movement  opposed  to 
government  and  oppcKltlon  alike.  Mean- 
while itudent  groupings  have  become  pollU- 
cally  colored  all  over  the  Western  world  and 
they  have,  or  so  it  would  seem,  become  as 
pronouncedly  antl-parllamenUrlan  as  the 
antl-Toyogl  Zengakuren  has  been  for  years. 
It  was.  therefore,  with  particular  interest 
that  I  attended  a  lecture  and  subsequent 
debate  on  the  vision  of  a  coming  society  ar- 
ranged by  a  group  of  ultra-left  studenu  in 
Berlin  this  summer. 

The  speaker,  a  student  of  political  science, 
spoke  In  the  specialized  Jargon  of  modern 
sociology.  But  the  audience  of  about  200  ap- 
parently did  not  mind  the  language  which  I 
foimd  excesaively  abstract.  They  eagerly  lis- 
tened, applauding  an  occasional  vehement 
denunciation  of  the  authorities.  When  the 
lecture  was  over  the  audience  exploded  into 
a  debate  which  went  on  for  another  two 
hours.  They  had  given  the  speaker  a  fair 
chance  to  explain  himself.  But  having  lis- 
tened, they  tore  his  argtunenU  to  pieces.  Not 
many  in  the  audience  had  been  convinced. 

The  gist  of  the  speaker's  lecttire  can  be 
found  in  a  lx)ok  by  J.  AgnoU.  like  the  speaker 
of  that  evening  a  graduate  school  student  at 
the  Otto-Suhr  Instltut  of  political  science 
in  Berlin:  (Die  TTons/ormation  der  Demo- 
kratie)  and  in  the  publications  of  other 
scholars  mostly  of  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Frankfurt  such  as  Habermas.  Brocher, 
Adorno.  The  principal  thesis  as  expounded 
that  evening  can  be  summed  up  as  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  representative  democracy 
in  favor  of  a  direct  democracy,  a  Rfttedemo- 
kratle  (kybgikai  minshuahugi) .  The  ruUng 
bourgeois  oUgarchles  seek  to  prevent  the 
masses  from  effectively  participating  In  the 
political  process.  They  do  this  now  no  longer 
by  applying  the  discredited  methods  of  fas- 
cism, but  rather  by  transforming  the  demo- 
cratic Institutions  themselves.  Much  as  the 
authoritarian  structure  of  industrial  enter- 
prises In  the  \JSJl.  baa  been  made  paUUble 
to  the  wage  earners  by  new  techniques  of 
"human  relationship,"  so  the  whole  of 
society  Is  to  be  manipulated  by  flattering  the 
prestige  and  inciting  the  consumption  de- 
sires of  the  public.  The  real  purpose  behind 
the  drives  to  rationalize  production  and  In- 
crease consumption  Is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  behind  the  fascist  oppressions  of  old, 
viz.,  to  bentmib  the  perception  of  those 
wronged  by  the  existing  distribution  of 
power.  A  climate  of  social  peace  is  arU- 
ficlally  cerated  In  which  injustice  and  op- 
pression are  no  longer  felt,  so  that  both 
social  antagonism  and  political  cqiposltion 
fade  away  by  themselves.  The  antagonism 
of  classes  is  denied  by  the  establishment. 
Admitted  is  only  the  necessary  peaceful  co- 
existence of  diverse  interesU  in  the  sphere 
of  consumption,  so  that  the  actual  monop- 
oly in  the  sphere  of  production  is  effectively 
obfuscated. 

DCMOCEACT 

Parliamentary  democracy  thus  reveals  It- 
self as  a  sham.  Instead  of  defending  freedom 


it  betrays  it.  Alienation  results  from  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  system:  the  people  are  made 
to  feel  "represented"  by  their  parliamen- 
tarian deputies,  while  in  reality  they  are 
"manipulated."  What  is  needed  Is  to  let  the 
people  speak  for  themselves  without  middle- 
man. 

Dissent  with  the  speaker  concentrated  on 
two  principal  poinU:  1)  direct  democracy 
would  lead  to  greater  evils  than  the  present 
system,  as  was  pointed  out  with  reference 
to  modem  Prench  and  German  history  (the 
Paris  commune,  the  Munchen  Raterepubllk) , 
2)  class  conflict  was  no  longer  a  reality  in  In- 
dustrial Germany,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
young  of  being  manipulated  could  not  be 
overcome  merely  by  changing  poUtlcal 
processes. 

I  sat  arotmd  tiU  late  that  night  with  a 
group  of  these  studenu.  I  found  It  exhila- 
rating to  listen  to  a  lively  debate  on  the  hot- 
test Issues  of  society  and  politics  between 
upholders  of  the  most  differing  opinions.  I 
have  had  this  experience  repeatedly  on  Eu- 
ropean campuses.  It  is,  at  least  at  the  mo- 
ment, i*ot  easily  obtainable  in  a  Japanese 
university.  Here  studenU  of  the  same  sect 
either  huddle  together,  or  else  they  threat- 
eningly shout  at  their  opponente.  At  the 
very  moment  when  communication  has  be- 
conae  more  needed  than  at  any  point  in  re- 
cent history.  It  has  broken  down  most  com- 
pletely. 

POINTS  IN  COMMON 

Nevertheless,  there  are  also  many  points 
In  common  between  European  and  Japanese 
StudenU  as  one  sits  around  with  them.  Like 
the  Japanese,  they  feel  a  disgust  for  which 
they  have  no  name.  Is  It  the  horror  of  the 
gigantic  machinery  into  which  civilization 
Is  turning,  with  the  individual  an  anony- 
mous, powerless  cog?  Or  the  fear  of  two 
superpowers,  glaring  at  each  o*her  from  be- 
hind their  nuclear  and  atomic  armamente. 
yet  both  unable  to  give  reasonable  peace  and 
freedom  even  to  their  own  populations?  There 
Is  also  an  unbridgeable  g;ap  between  gen- 
erations. Indeed,  in  few  other  countries  is 
the  experience  of  one  generation  as  radi- 
cally different  from  the  other  as  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  It  is  hard  for  an  older 
German  or  Japanese  to  convey  to  his  son 
what  it  was  to  have  been  enmeshed  in  the 
horrors  of  a  totalitarian  regime  and  in  the 
misery  and  despair  of  its  defeat.  And  it  is 
equally  hard  for  a  young  German  or  Japa- 
nese to  vlBuallze  that  the  utopLa  he  impetu- 
ously wanU  wUl  bring  about  once  more  the 
tyranny  which  thtt  fathers  are  accused  of 
having  tolerated  in  Uie  past. 

I  am  sure  theoretical  discussions  on  the 
nature  of  a  better  society  to  come  are  car- 
ried out  in  this  country  too,  perhaps  at  the 
various  headquarters  of  anti-Yoyogi  fac- 
tions, in  Ikebuktiro,  Jimbdchfi,  Misaklcho, 
Nakano  or  Asagaya.  But  certainly  not  at  the 
vmiversltles.  Japanese  universities  are  turn- 
ing into  extraterritorial  sanctuaries,  where 
the  walls  are  plastered  with  threatening  slo- 
g^ans  and  where  activists  terrorize  their  pro- 
fessors and  classmates,  sporadically  to  sally 
forth  and  terrorize  the  nation.  The  Utopian 
desire  for  direct  democracy  has  degenerated 
into  the  demand  for  the  lynch  court  of  "mass 
confrontation"  (taishiL  dankd) . 

THE  OISIIXXTBION  WITH  MAKXISM 

On  the  surface,  the  Japanese  student 
movement  has  retained  Ite  long-standing  ob- 
session with  the  aUeged  evils  of  monopoly 
capitalism,  American  imperialism,  bourgeois 
fascism.  Meanwhile  the  disintegration  of 
Marxism  as  an  international  force  has  be- 
come an  IrrefuUble  fact.  Not  only  has  the 
once  coherent  movement  broken  down  into 
feuding  factions.  It  begins  to  exhibit  signs 
of  big-power-arrogance,  exploitation,  bu- 
reaucratism and.  indeed,  at  imperlallstle  ag- 
gressiveness. Old  Boys  of  the  Zengakuren 
movement  often  remark  with  noetalgift  that 
they  cannot  understand  the  present  genera- 
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tlon  of  mlUtftnU.  They  forget  ihat  they  too 
meanwhile  are  supposed  to  belong  to  some 
hated  establishment.  But  the  most  deci- 
sive thing  that  has  happened  meanwhile  Is 
that  the  old  Marxist  creed  Itself  has  totally 
changed  Helmets,  staffs  and  towels  are  more 
than  a  new  male  fashion.  They  Indicate  a 
change  of  spirit.  The  revolution  Is,  In  the 
mind  of  the  militants,  about  to  happen  It  la 
no  longer  carefully  to  be  plotted  under  the 
strict  guidance  of  an  established  Socialist 
or  Communist  Party  or  the  international 
federation  of  such  parties.  Accordingly  the 
ferocious  slogans  which  to  Old  Boys  of  the 
movement  have  the  same  familiar  ring,  have 
assumed  a  different  meaning.  Communism 
has  failed,  but  while  their  elders  turn  away 
In  despair  from  Marxist-inspired  parties,  the 
young  pretend  to  have  dtV:overed  a  new 
Marxism  which  at  last  assigns  to  the  students 
the  role  of  the  revolutionary  vanguard. 
Marxism  has  t>ecome  Marcuslanlsm. 

Whether  the  thought  of  Prof.  Marcuse  has 
causally  influenced  the  thinking  of  Japa- 
nese student  militants  to  a  decisive  extent  is 
an  academic  question  of  little  import.  The 
fact  is  that  his  ideas  have  by  now  pene- 
trated into  the  activisu'  little  guidance 
magazines  and  hence  their  wall  papers  and 
slogans.  And  the  American  professor's  power 
of  mlscblefmaklng  should  not  be  under- 
estimated Already  when  still  a  much  younger 
man  and  while  still  a  Oernian  national  he 
was,  in  1930  and  1931.  admired  among  the 
angry  young  men  of  that  time  as  one  of  the 
most  categorical  opponents  of  the  Weimar 
Republic.  His  hatred  of  Oerman  democracy 
bore  fruit  if.  by  historical  irony,  not  in  the 
manner  In  which  he  predicated  It.  He  wished 
for  the  victory  of  the  extreme  Left,  but  the 
extreme  Right  won  out. 

MAacon 

Marcuse's  analysis  of  present  society  begins 
where  the  anti-Yoyogl  movement  also  begins, 
at  the  spectacle  of  international  socialism 
gone  bankrupt.  He  traces  the  collapse  of  or- 
ganized Marxism  first  to  an  Initial  failure  of 
Lenin.  In  Marx's  view  the  increasing  pauper- 
ization of  the  proletariat  was  bound  to  lead 
by  historical  necessity  to  the  inevitable 
•witch  from  a  capitalist  to  a  socialist  orga- 
nization of  society.  The  communist  p&rty 
had  only  the  role  of  a  midwife  in  assisting 
the  birth  of  the  new  order,  but  the  inevi- 
table change  Itself  would,  of  course,  only  oc- 
cur in  a  highly  developed  capitalist  society. 
L>enln  disregarded  this  basic  point.  It  was  the 
party  Itself  which  created  a  revolutionary  sit- 
uation In  backward  Russia  and  there  arose 
of  necessity  an  authoritarian  state,  charac- 
terized by  rigid  class  differences,  an  almighty 
bureaucracy  and  an  omnipresent  police. 

But  while  history  proved  !idarx  right  in  one 
pdnt.  It  proved  him  wrong  In  another.  The 
facts,  as  we  know  them  by  now.  are  that 
Industrial  progress  has  led  not  to  the  in- 
creased pauperization  but  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  the  working-class.  Where  Marx 
thought  that  the  workers  had  "nothing  to 
lose  but  their  chains."  they  now  have  every- 
thing to  lose.  They  refuse  to  ace  things 
changed:  they  do  not  want  a  revolution. 

A  dilemma  results:  either  the  conditions  of 
production  are  ripe  for  a  revolution,  but  the 
revolutionary  sentiment  is  missing:  or  else 
the  objective  conditions  are  missing  but  the 
revolutionary  elan  of  a  few  Is  there  and. 
If  they  take  power,  the  stage  Is  set  for  despot- 
ism, in  other  words  for  another  long  road 
towards  Stalinism. 

Marcuse  advocates  a  way  out  of  the  dilem- 
ma. And  the  new  way  he  advocates  is  as 
Utopian  as  the  future  society  he  visualizes. 
a  world  without  misery,  ugliness,  oppression, 
indeed  without  toll.  Since  in  the  existing 
establishments  whether  capitalist  or  socialist 
the  revolutionary  mood  is  lacking,  it  has  to 
be  created.  This  is  to  t)«  carried  through  by 
"the  residuum  of  the  discriminated  and 
outsiders;  tb«  exploited  and  persecuted  of 
ail  races  and  all  colors,  the  unemployed  and 


unemployable."  Three  groups  are  alluded 
at :  racial  minorities:  the  elements  usually 
termed  "asoclar'  such  as  mentally  unfit  per- 
sons and  criminals:  and  the  students.  The 
more  racially  homogeneous  and  economically 
affluent  a  society  is,  the  less  Important  are 
the  first  two  groups  and  the  more  Important 
will  be  student  power,  especially  since  stu- 
dents by  number  alone  come  to  constitute 
an  ever  larger  segment  of  prospering  societies. 
It  Is,  therefore,  especially  the  students  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  that  feel  them- 
selves appealed  to  by  the  Marcuslan  doctrine. 
Tliey  create  a  revolutionary  elan  by  defying 
authority  on  any  issue  whatever.  For  "law 
and  order  "  are  nothing  but  the  arbitrarily  set 
up  rules  of  a  game  played  by  the  establish- 
ment to  perpetuate  Its  oppression.  When  Its 
own  rules  are  flouted  by  violent  protests  or 
ironical  contempt,  the  establishment  reacts 
by  way  of  brutal  repression  thus  demasking 
Itself  as  potentially  despotic  or  "fascold."  and 
ever  larger  groups  of  the  people  will  rally 
lound  the  rebel  leaders  united  In  the  will  to 
smash  the  existing  regime. 

What  happens  after  the  destruction?  Mar- 
cuse does  not  say.  Indeed  cannot  say.  as  he 
admits,  since  "no  terms  are  available  to  ex- 
press the  society  of  tomorrow."  He  foresees 
as  a  flrst  step  to  a  new  order  an  "education- 
al dictatorship"  which  be  recognizes  as  "a 
terrible  risk,"  a  risk,  however,  which  "can- 
not be  more  terrible  than  the  risk  incurred 
by  the  existing  liberal  and  authoritarian 
societies." 

rtTaOPEAN     DISILLUSIONMENT 

The  European  students  to  whom  I  spoke 
this  summer  have  widely  lost  their  interest 
In  Marcuse.  He  disappointed  them  in  his 
doctrinaire  and  arrogant  way  when  he  came 
to  Europe  for  lectures.  Purthermcire,  the 
contradictions  In  his  thought  are  too  obvious 
and  have  become  more  barefaced  as  ultra- 
leftwlng  factions  such  as  SDS  (German  So- 
cialist Students)  have  come  to  put  Mar- 
cuslan ideas  into  practice.  After  all.  far  from 
being  a  "class."  the  students  turn  out  not 
to  be  a  coherent  group  in  any  definable 
sense.  They  are  neither  capable  of  unified 
responsibility  for  their  own  university — 
since  they  have  Just  Joined  it.  or  will  soon 
leave  it — nor  for  society  at  large,  since  they 
have  not  even  entered  It.  This  interior  con- 
tradiction between  loudly  asserted  alms  and 
In  practicable  realization  produces  the  neu- 
rosis characteristic  of  Marcuse-disclples  in 
Europe.  It  leads  to  their  increasingly  sense- 
less destructiveness.  and  thus  to  their  in- 
creasing isolation.  In  Germany,  at  any  rate, 
their  actions,  however  haphazard  and  insig- 
nificant if  compared  to  student  action  here, 
have  l>ecome  more  and  more  desperate.  And 
to  crown  their  frustration:  the  "establish- 
ment." Instead  of  collapsing,  begins  to  rally 
round  and  reform  Itself. 

Seen  from  Europe,  the  anti-Toyogl  fac- 
tions look  like  model  Marcuse-disclples.  Their 
total  disregard  for  right  and  truth  In  the 
name  of  subjecthood  (shutoiaei).  their  In- 
flammatory and  irrational  language  of  "spe- 
cialty slave"  (semmcm  dorei) .  "alliance  of 
learning  and  Industry"  {sangaku  kyddo)  or 
"everlasting  struggle"  {eikyuteki  kydtd) ,  all 
that  sounds  as  If  taken  from  Marcuse's  text- 
book. And.  like  the  sour  old  man  himself, 
these  militants  In  Japan  are  devoid  of  any 
kind  of  humor.  At  the  same  time.  Mar- 
cuslanlsm shows  so  far.  no  sign  of  abating  in 
Japan. 

NKOMARXISM     IN     JAPAN 

One  reason  for  the  continued  neo-Marxist 
fever  In  Japan  may  be  connected  with  the 
presence  of  an  orthodox  Marxist  movement 
among  Japanese  students,  lavishly  financed 
and  cleverly  organized  by  the  Japanese  Com- 
munist Party,  the  "Democratic  Youth  Fed- 
eration of  Japan"  (Nihon  Mlnshushugl  Sei- 
nen  D6mel  or  ICnseidd).  This  is  a  phenom- 
enon unique  to  Japan  and  without  parallel 
anywhere  In  the  world.  Even  the  powerful 


and  rich  communist  parties  of  France  and 
Italy  have  long  lost  any  Influence  on  the 
students.  It  must  be  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  ultra-leftists  in  Japan  to  see  the  sacred 
names  of  Marx  and  Lenin  abused  by  a  party 
establishment  that  Is  more  rigid  and  inhu- 
man than  any  capitalist  establishment  now 
in  existence.  The  Japanese  Communist  Party 
has  lost  the  lustre  of  its  heroic  resistance 
against  the  fascist  oppression  during  Taishd 
and  early  Showa.  After  many  betrayals  and 
opportunistic  manoeuvres,  it  has  turned  into 
a  well-lubricated,  highly  efllclent  bureau- 
cratic machine.  With  gaudy  propaganda 
trucks,  neatly  printed  handbills,  well-paid 
agents,  lavishly  provided  food  and  weapons 
it  tries  to  pose  as  a  power  for  order  and 
renovation  on  Japan's  campuses.  In  re»lliy 
It  only  aims  at  the  deepening  of  hostilities 
to  further  its  own  subversive  ends.  Its  hy- 
pocrisy naturally  angers  the  mass  of  the 
stvident  body. 

One  more  reason  for  the  unchanging  ap- 
peal of  Marx  to  so  many  Japanese  students 
is,  perhaps,  that,  ever  since  Talshd.  Marxism 
has  t>een  to  many  Japanese  Intellectuals  not 
a  system  of  thought  and  action  critically  ex- 
amined and  apprehended,  but  a  secular  faith 
fervently  embraced  and  fanatically  defended 
against  dissenters.  Only  the  deep-seated  In- 
difference of  many  educated  Japanese  to  tra- 
ditional religion,  be  it  native  or  alien,  quite 
explains  the  mystical  hold  of  old  or  new 
Marxism  on  the  student  mind.  A  qiiritual 
vacuum  Is  being  filled  which,  one  cannot 
help  noticing.  Is  bigger  than  It  is  In  Europe. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  antidotes  ready 
in  the  European  organism  which  Japan,  with 
a  different  Intellectual  history,  has  not  quite 
developed. 

JAPAN  CSC     SOCICTT 

Finally  one  cannot  compare  the  student 
situation  in  Japan  and  In  Eurc^>e  without 
pointing  to  characteristics  of  the  Japanese 
social  structure.  Society  in  Japan  is  held  to- 
gether by  a  framework  of  giri  and  ninjd  (so- 
cial convention  and  humane  feeling),  by 
considerations  of  decorum,  human  respect, 
face,  by  the  desire  to  avoid  open  clashes  and 
rather  seek  a  modus  Vivendi  by  compromise. 
Abstract  terms  such  as  individuality,  con- 
science. Justice,  law.  notions  on  which 
Japan's  modem  institutions  are  based,  are 
expressed  In  neologisms  coined  barely  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  They  are  ^ot  quite  as  opera- 
tive as  they  should  be  in  an  Industrial  and 
democratic  society.  The  militant  student  who 
breaks  away  from  such  a  conformist  society 
begins  by  repudiating  its  whole  frame  work 
of  behavior.  He  replaces  the  elaborate  hon- 
orlflcs  of  the  Japanese  language  by  purposely 
offensive  speech  patterns  of  his  own,  using, 
to  address  a  teacher,  such  vulgar  forms  as 
"teme"  or  "klsama",  or  constantly  repeating 
such  crude  expreasions  as  "nonsense"  or 
jikohilian  (self-criticism)  which  go  against 
the  flrst  rule  of  Japanese  behavior,  viz.,  that 
"inconvenience"  {tneiwaku)  must  be  avoided. 

At  the  same  time,  radical  leftists  are  liable 
to  retire  into  a  giri-ninj6  web  of  their  own. 
And  here  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  in- 
numerable antl-Toyogl  factions  resemble  so 
startllngly  the  organizations  of  thugs  in  the 
feudal  age  and  the  present,  the  ninia.  $63111, 
yakuza  and  similar  traditional  outlaw 
groups.  The  power  of  coherence  and  of  en- 
durance, the  ruthlessness  of  the  oyabun- 
kobun  (boss  and  henchmen)  system,  the 
need  for  perpetual  Inflghts  to  establish  or 
preserve  hegemony,  the  antics  of  heroism,  the 
refusal  or.  Indeed,  the  Inability  to  discuss 
issues,  the  addiction  to  mannerisms,  in 
speech  and  conduct,  the  fascination  exerted 
on  a  certain  type  of  woman — these  features 
are  neither  new  in  Japanese  society,  nor  are 
they  confined  to  left-wing  students.  I  am 
sure,  many  young  people  find  in  these  sec- 
tarian groupings  some  of  that  warmth  and 
dedication  of  which  so  little  la  left  In  the 
contemporary  Industrial  society.  They  may 
believe  in  a  type  of  new  society  which  it  la 
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Impossible  to  achieve,  viz..  a  society  refttslng 
all  the  works  of  technology,  a  pre-sclenUflc 
society.  Yet  firmness  of  their  faith,  the  In- 
vincibility of  their  hope,  their  superhuman 
n^scests — how  many  of  them  do  without  three 
meals  a  day,  or  without  a  bath — are  like  the 
resurrection  of  long-forgotten  virtues. 

Yet  the  aspects  of  an  anti-social  crimi- 
nality are  equally  undeniable.  The  ruthless- 
ness with  which  they  can  beat  up  a  com- 
rade trying  to  leave  their  ranks,  the  cruelty 
with  which  they  torture  their  enemies,  their 
contemptuous  disrespect  for  anyone  else's 
property,  or  good  will,  or  integrity— these 
remind  one  of  the  darker  pages  in  recent 
history  One  such  reminder  of  the  2-2-0 
jiken  I  saw  clearly  written  the  other  day  on 
the  walls  of  Sophia  University,  after  the  bar- 
ricades were  taken  down:  Ichlnin  Issatsu 
("Everyone  kill  one"),  the  infamous  catch- 
word of  pre-war  ultrarlghtlsta 

I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  the  student  situation  Is  of  necessity 
worse  here  than  abroad.  If  the  situation  in 
Japan  has,  until  now,  been  characterized  by 
a  systematic  disregard  for  legality,  both  gov- 
ernment and  general  opinion  are  also  sud- 
denly becoming  aware  of  their  laxity.  Both 
the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  proposal  of 
reforms  long  overdue  are  at  last  proceeding. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  that  aggravate  the  student  problem 
m  Europe  In  ways  fortunately  absent  here — 
the  tendency  of  Germans  to  theorize  and 
produce  disturbing  philosophies  far  more 
destrucUve  than  emotional  outbursts — the 
tendency  of  the  French  to  dramatize  and 
create    extreme    situations    that    leave    no 

exit the  tendency  of  the  English  to  opt  out 

of  a  society  they  dislike,  either  into  passive 
immorality  or  Into  quiet  emigration  to  Aus- 
tralia. Canada,  America. 

LAW,   raKKOOM,    PAa'TICXPATION 

^  In  so  far  as  student  unrest  in  Japan  slg- 

S,  nlfles  the  wholesale  rejection  of  the  exlsUng 

X '  Talue  system.  It  U  difficult  to  think  of  any 
position  except  the  resolute  decision  to  de- 
fend the  win  of  the  majority  by  all  means 
legally  available.  The  mere  wUl  of  a  few  to 
destroy  can  only  be  resisted.  It  cannot  be 
overcome  by  compromise.  And  this  proposi- 
tion holds  true  about  the  student  rioters 
In  Western  Europe  as  well  as  Japan.  In  fact, 
these  would-be  revolutionaries  do  not  ex- 
pect either  compromise,  or  dialogue,  or  par- 
ticipation, and  this  again  is  true  both  of 
Europe  and  Japan.  The  following  remarks 
by  Alfred  Rapp,  a  Oerman  critic,  could  be 
applied,  as  they  stand,  to  Japan: 

"There  Is  no  taboo  they  would  not  break. 
The  only  taboo  not  to  be  broken  is  the  taboo- 
breaker  himself.  They  may  question  every- 
thing, but  they  themselves  must  not  be 
questioned.  Whoever  contradicts  them,  is  a 
petty  bourgeois,  a  reactionary,  a  lackey  of 
monopoly  capitalism.  They  love  to  play  the 
role  of  the  oppressed,  while  they  themselves 
are  the  oppressors,  maligning,  damning, 
persecuting  whoever  does  not  share  their 
dogmas  on  revolution.  If  you  say  "No"  to 
everything  you  are  one  of  them.  If  you  say 
"Yes",  e.g.  to  the  question  that  not  every- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  Federal  Republic, 
you  are  excommunicated,  as  was  OUnther 
Grass." 

It  would  be  easy  to  substitute  the  name  of 
Japanese  progressive  Intellectuals  for  that 
of  the  progressive  German  novelist  here  al- 
luded to. 

It  sounds  little  constructive  not  to  have 
to  offer  any  solution  for  the  treatment  of 
the  revolutionary  student  cadres  except  iso- 
lating them.  Yet  the  recent  history  espe- 
cially of  Germany  and  Japan  offers  sufficient 
proof  that  the  temptation  to  pacify  destruc- 
tive radicals  must  be  overcome,  unless  na- 
tional suicide  result.  When  I  left  Germany  In 
Shdwa  10,  two  years  after  Hitler  had  taken 
over,  many  Germans  were  saying  about  the 
young  Nazi  movement  what,  upon  arriving 


here,  Japanese  would  say  about  the  radical 
young  officers  (sein«n  sMkd)  of  the  time: 
"One  cannot  approve  of  all  their  methods, 
still  they  mean  well."  And  It  is  what  one 
bears  again  In  both  countries,  this  time 
about  antl-democratlc  rebels  from  the  Left. 
Then  as  now  this  Is  said  by  critics.  Journal- 
ists, professors  who  are  convinced  they  have 
understood  the  signs  of  the  time.  Is  It,  be- 
cause democracy  Is  still  young  In  both  our 
countries,  or  Is  It.  because  we  both  once  suc- 
cumbed to  right-wing  totalitarianism,  that 
we  are  both  blind  to  the  totalitarianism  of 
the  Left?  A  peculiar  instance  of  a  certain 
Intellectual  blindness  some  young  Germans 
have  In  common  with  young  Japanese  is  the 
phenomenon  of  revolutlonarlly  engaged 
Christians.  The  "fighting  Christians"  (Tata- 
kau  Christosha)  or  "Catholic  Struggle  Com- 
mittees" (Catholic  tbsol)  have  their  paraUel 
In  the  "Political  Night  Prayer"  of  students 
In  Cologne.  The  group  was  reprimanded  by 
the  Catholic  Archbishop,  and  the  Protestant 
Bishop  compared  them  In  a  statement  with 
the  Infamous  group  of  "Deutsche  Christen" 
who,  under  Hitler,  tried  to  reconcile  Nazi 
racialism  with  ChrUtlanlty.  As  did  the  Hit- 
ler Christians  then,  the  ultra-leftist  Chris- 
tians now  mingle  religion  with  politics,  ad- 
vocate the  violent  overthrow  of  society  and 
openly  preach  hatred  and  violence — cer- 
tainly not  exactly  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel. 

To  refuse  to  deal  with  ultra-left  radicals 
however,  need  not  mean  an  exclusively  neg- 
ative attitude.  The  radical  leaders  themselves 
are  not  In  the  cUghtest  Interested  In  uni- 
versity reform.  However,  their  success — 
greater  In  Japan  than  In  Europe — In  mo- 
bilizing sympathizers  proves  that  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  with  the  university  as 
It  now  stands.  Seen  from  Europe,  what 
course  for  Improvement  may  be  suggested? 

THB  COOaSE   OF  IMPHOVEMENT 

Generally  speaking,  certain  lines  of  reform 
ought  to  be  easier  to  carry  through  here  than 
there.  The  reform  movements  In  both  France 
and  Germany  are  suffering  from  immense 
organizational  handicaps;  In  France,  there 
Is  no  longer  a  tradition  of  university  au- 
tonomy because  of  an  omnipotent  central 
bureaucracy.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  band, 
no  nationally  coherent  plan  can  be  carried 
out  because  of  the  federal  structure  of  the 
country  which  excludes  a  national  Ministry 
\.pf  Education.  Organizational  difficulties  in 
Japan  are  of  an  entirely  different  nattire.  The 
term  "dalgaku"  In  this  country  has,  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  come  to  assume  alto- 
gether too  loose  a  meaning.  A  diversification 
In  both  substance  and  nomenclature  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  Introduced  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, there  will  have  to  be  adjustments  In 
the  middle  and  high  school  structure  so  that 
finally  the  tinlverslty  entrance  examination 
can  at  last  rationally  be  overhauled.  The 
glaring  differences  In  treating  public  and 
private  universities  must  also,  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  be  overcome.  Cannot  the  tuition  fees 
be  made  identical  at  all  universities  and  a 
truly  generous  scholarship  system  be  In- 
stalled? If  private  universities  were  better 
supported,  they  could  also  more  easily  live 
up  to  their  obligations.  They  would  be  forced 
to  stick  by  the  rules — such  as  strictly  observ- 
ing numerous  clauses  and  enrollment  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  complete  fairness  in  admis- 
sion and  graduation — and  thus  reduce  the 
evil  of  mass  education.  This  would  not  mean 
Infringing  on  their  autonomy.  On  the  con- 
trary, legal  enforcement  of  a  minimum  of 
order  Is  a  precondition  for  the  freedom  of  re- 
search and  teaching  which  Is  academic 
autonomy. 

THS   SEAL  GRIEVANCES 

As  one  walks  around  the  campuses  of 
Europe  and  Japan,  one  grains  the  Impression 
that  the  real  grievances  of  most  students 
have  little  to' do  with  either  the  battlecrtes 
of  militant  radicals  or  even  some  of  the  re- 


form plans  of  the  authorities.  The  average 
student  may  not  be  able  to  artlctilate  his  de- 
sires by  way  of  an  abstract  blueprint.  But 
he  does  have  the  vaguely  uneasy  feeling  that 
society  Is  changing  far  more  rapidly  than 
his  school.  He  grieves  that,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he — himself  a  child  of  the  newly 
emerging  society — ought  to  have  more  of  a 
say  In  his  own  education,  he  has  really  less, 
since  the  student  population  explosion  turns 
him  Into  a  nameless  member  of  a  mass.  It  Is 
thus  that  the  problem  of  student  participa- 
tion has  come  to  be  placed  into  the  center  of 
reform  proposals  In  France,  Germany  and 
Japan. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  ultras  re- 
fuse even  to  consider  such  proposals.  French 
students  cynically  conjugate  the  verb  "par- 
tlclper":  Je  partlcipe,  tu  partlcipes,  11  parti- 
cipe,  nous  participons,  vous  particlpez,  lis 
exploltent."  They,  as  well  as  their  radical 
comrades  elsewhere,  want  a  tinlverslty  en- 
tirely run  by  themselves,  a  university  com- 
mune. Nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  system  will  satisfy  them.  To  talk 
to  them  Is  fruitless. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  real  problem.  With- 
out scjae  kind  of  student  participation  the 
malaise  of  the  university  cannot  be  cured. 
It  Is  not  that  the  student  body  has  suddenly 
become  restless  and  Its  whims  have  to  be 
placated.  It  Is  rather  that,  with  the  Impact 
of  the  Second  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
temper  of  {«).  ^ge  has  changed  with  a 
thoroughness  and  rapidity  unprecedented  In 
history.  One  can  only  think  of  the  experience 
of  our  remote  ancestors  when  they  switched 
from  the  roaming  life  of  hunters  and  gath- 
erers to  the  sedentary  occupation  of  farmers. 
To  try  to  adapt  to  an  entirely  new  rhythm  of 
existence  without  the  support  of  those  moat 
Immediately  aware  of  the  Zeitgeist,  I.e.,  the 
yoting,  would  be  presumptuous  In  the  ex- 
treme. 

But  precisely  becatise  the  atmosphere  of 
life  In  highly  Industrialized  countries  has 
become  transformed  overnight,  the  danger 
of  over-hasty  precipitation  In  granting  par- 
ticipation carmot  be  denied.  The  position  of 
violent  revolutionaries  and  of  panicking  re- 
formers can  come  to  resemble  each  other. 
Both  would  bring  about  a  state  of  perma- 
nent conflict,  at  the  very  time  when  calm  and 
reason  are  needed  moet.  Nothing  was  more 
vridely  debated  on  European  campuses  this 
summer  than  this  Issue.  I  remember  especial- 
ly a  lengthy  talk  with  Mr.  Ulrich  Lohmar,  a 
Socialist  Member  of  Parliament  and  Chair- 
man of  the  University  Reform  Committee  of 
the  Bonn  Bundestag. 

STtmENTS    IN    DECISION-MAKING 

Mr.  Lohmar  considered  especially  pernici- 
ous the  widely  debated  proposal  of  having 
students  represented  on  all  levels  of  decision 
making,  and  In  the  ratio  of  6:6,  or,  with  In- 
structors, assistants  and  employees,  of  8:3:3. 
He  considered  It  characteristic  of  {wesent 
trends  that,  while  students  want  to  partici- 
pate In  imlversltles  even  on  levels  hitherto 
reserved  to  professors,  students  themselves 
Insist  on  excluding  the  rest  of  the  university 
from  all  their  activities.  Excessive  participa- 
tion leads,  according  to  Lohmar,  to  two  kinds 
of  abuse.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ftinotlonal 
differentiation  between  the  various  constit- 
uents of  the  university  comes  to  be  denied. 
Functions  are  not  interchangeable  regard- 
less of  knowledge  and  experience.  Lenin  once 
Ijoasted  of  building  a  State  which  "any 
charwoman  covild  run."  Neither  he  nor  any- 
body else  tried  to  put  this  dream  Into  prac- 
tice, and  for  the  same  reason  students  or 
employees.  Including  technical  assistants, 
cannot  simply  be  equalled  with  professors 
In  most  university  matters.  A  second  Inevi- 
table consequence  of  ruthlessly  applied  par- 
ticipation would  be,  In  Lohmar's  mind,  a 
new  type  of  "Ivory  tower"  tinlverslty.  Old- 
fashioned  liberal  professors  would  unite  with 
radical   students   to   demand   absolute   an- 
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tboiity  against  th«  8t»t«.  Th«  xmlverslty 
would  end  up  by  conaldertng  the  procMS  of 
decision  making  as  a  poltucal  process  to  b« 
cAiTied  out  outside  parliament.  Thus  ths 
wlU  of  the  public  which  supports  the  unl- 
Tcrslty  and  depends  on  It.  would  come  to  b« 
disregarded  and  the  university  would  be- 
came a  State  within  the  State. 

Many  university  men  In  Europe  seem  to 
fear  that,  if  the  ratio  of  professors  either 
on  the  AU-Unlverslty  Council  or  on  the 
Department  Council  shrank  to  one-half  or 
one-third,  the  whole  university  would  be- 
come more  rigid  rather  than  more  flexible. 
The  professors  would  always  endeavor  to 
stick  together  against  the  other  groups  rath- 
er than  siding  occasionally  with  differing 
opinions.  They  would  also  try  to  employ 
assistants  on  the  criterion  of  obedience  and 
devotedneas  rather  than  adapUblllty  and 
open-mindedness.  In  order  to  ensure  all 
people  concerned  to  be  heard,  yet  to  prevent 
Interminable  talking  (DauprpaJacer).  tb* 
ratio  of  professors  8.  asslsUnts  2,  students 
1  U  widely  advocated  in  Germany,  but  only 
for  such  councils  where  students  hava 
•ooae  semblance  of  competence. 

Such  views  do  not  of  necessity  represent 
those  of  the  younger  generation.  Yet.  It  Is 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  as  soon  as  student 
participation  Is  introduced,  the  Interest  of 
the  general  students  body  visibly  begins  to 
wane.  Less  than  half  the  students  at  those 
universities  where  there  Is  a  degree  of  par- 
ticipation cast  their  vote  for  students'  rep- 
r«aentaUves.  Thus  at  West  Berlin  University 
In  December  1968.  after  considerable  con- 
cessions had  been  made  on  student  partici- 
pation, radicals  conducted  a  triumphant 
campaign:  result  4I'"c>  vote  (previously 
6»%).  ultra  S3,  non-ultra  24  (formerly  a«- 
M) .  The  result  Is  that  the  most  radical  stu- 
dents obtain  a  disproportionate  ahare  of  tba 
TOtes.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  new 
rrench  reform  plans  specify  60%  of  the 
student  vote  as  necessary  for  the  vcUdlty  of 
any  election,  while  In  certain  Latin  Ameri- 
can republics  It  Is  being  considered  to  maka 
voting  obligatory. 

m ACTION  NO  ANSWZm 

Tba  planned  lawlessness  on  European  as 
well  as  Japanese  campuses  will  not  peter 
out  on  lu  own:  It  wUl  not  wreck  the  whola 
o<  society,  but  It  may  well  paralyze  the  uni- 
versity Itself  tuxless  It  Is  stopped  by  means 
which  the  university  Itself  does  not  possess. 
This  principle  Is  understood  In  Europe  and. 
at  last.  Is  ««"'ng  to  be  understood  In  Japan. 

But  the  legitimate  dUsatlsXactlon  al  th« 
majority  ot  students  can  ultimately  be  solved 
through  the  readiness  of  both  partners  to 
talk  to  each  other  and  devise  new  ways  of 
eoiiliig  with  new  emergencies.  Student  tn- 
•pUtude.  provocation  and  vtolenc*  can 
•trengtben  the  voice  ot  the  hawks  and  puab 
tlia  political  canter  of  gravity  powerfuUy  to 
the  right.  On  the  other  band,  the  rlghu  and 
waU-belng  oC  too  many  people  are  at  stake 
to  allow  violence  to  pass  unchecked.  To  avoid 
botb  aKtremes  Is  tbe  task  ot  confronting  the 
nnlvsnlty  in  East  and  West.  If  they  are 
amidad.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  pass  ba- 
yood  eartaln  autborttarlan  and  pateraallatle 
iptkna  still  Inhering  In  our  aodaty  and 
:  out  ways  to  adapt  the  university  to  tba 
of  a  new  cocnpUeated  age. 


we  are  considering  now.  Is  one  of  the 
most  clearly  anticonservatlon  bills  ever 
to  come  before  the  House. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  substantially  increase  the  timber 
yield  from  the  forest  lands  on  our  n»- 
tional  forests.  The  rationale  given  us  for 
this  measure  Is  that  the  present  housing 
shortage  is  caused  by  a  short  supply  and 
the  rising  prices  of  lumber,  both  of  which 
can  be  corrected  by  increasing  the  na- 
tional forest  cut.  We  do  have  a  housing 
crisis.  The  annual  rate  of  new  housing 
starts  has  dropped  from  2  million  units 
to  less  than  1.2  million.  However,  the 
housing  shortage  is  due  more  to  high  In- 
terest rates  than  a  scarce  supply  of  lum- 
ber and  high  timber  prices.  The  supply 
of  lumber  appears  adequate  for  the  time 
being,  so  much  so  that  4  billion  board 
feet  were  exported  last  year.  Further- 
more, lumber  prices  currently  are  de- 
pressed, having  fallen  as  fast  as  they 
rose  earlier. 

In  actuality,  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  an  accelerated  exploitative  de- 
struction of  our  remaining  old  growth 
forests  and  an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sustained  yield.  Under  this  bill, 
all  timber  land  that  is  capable  of  com- 
mercial production  will  be  allocated  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  those 
lands  already  reserved  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Simply  stated,  this  National  Timber 
Su];H>ly  Act  will  negate  the  multiple-use 
priiKiple  which  governs  the  manage- 
ment of  our  national  forests  oy  assign- 
ing top  priority  to  one  specific  interest, 
logging,  thus  ignoring  the  fact  that  these 
forests  are  Important  not  only  as  a  source 
of  lumber  but  also,  for  other  uses,  such 
as  watershed  protection,  flood  preven- 
tion, soil  and  wildlife  conservation,  rec- 
reational purposes,  and  esthetic  refuges. 
All  these  Interests  are  adversely  affected 
when  sustained  yield  practices  are  cast 
aside  for  accelerated  timber  harvesting. 
This  measure  is  just  going  to  let  the 
lumber  companies.  Including  some  who 
have  not  been  practicing  the  most  intel- 
ligent utilization  of  their  private  hold- 
ings, loot  our  national  forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
rightfully  are  concerned  about  the  future 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  they  are 
expressing  this  concern  more  vigorously 
than  they  ever  have  in  the  past.  It  would 
be  ironic  for  Congress  to  begin  the  en- 
vorinmental  decade  with  the  passage  oi 
a  measure  ao  completely  detrimental  to 
good  conservation  principles  and  the 
public  interest.  We  have  the  obligation 
to  protect  our  national  forests,  not  only 
for  the  present  generation  of  Americans, 
but,  also,  for  generations  yet  to  come. 
This  legislation  is  not  needed,  knd  I  urge 
its  rejection. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  TIMBER 
CONSERVATION  AND  UANAOE- 
MENT  ACT  OF  1M9 


<Ur.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Racoas.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Forest  Timber  Conservation 
and  Management  Act,  popularly  called 
the  National  Timber  Supply  Act,  which 


COUNTIES  RANK  HIGH  IN  FARM 
INCOME 

(Mr.  BEVnXi  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  of  the 
12  counties  which  make  up  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  the  district  which 
I  am  honored  to  serve,   have  placed 


among  the  10  top  Alabama  counties  In 
farm  income.  Three  of  these  counties, 
Cullman.  De  Kalb,  and  Marshall,  were  re- 
corded one,  two,  three  in  farm  Income 
during  the  past  year.  Blount  County  was 
seventh. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  proud  of 
the  achievements  these  counties  have 
made,  and  of  the  contributions  they  have 
made  to  their  Nation. 

In  this  era  of  declining  farms,  it  is 
heartening  to  see  what  progress  these 
counties  have  made.  Agriculture  prosper- 
ity is.  in  my  judgment,  essential  to  na- 
tional prosperity. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  recent 
newspaper  article  which  tells  the  story 
of  Alabama's  farm  income  and  lists  the 
leading  counties. 

Cttllman  Is  No.  1  m  Fuut  Incomb 

For  the  sixth  straight  year  Cullman 
County  has  placed  number  one  among  Ala- 
bama counties  In  farm  Income.  De  Kalb 
County  was  number  two. 

The  gross  was  $42.1  million  In  Cullman 
and  S37.8  million  In  De  Kalb,  according  to 
estimates  released  at  Auburn  University  to- 
day. 

Marshall  County's  saT.S  million  was 
enough  to  rank  It  third,  the  spot  Madison 
held  last  year. 

The  other  seven  counties  ranking  highest 
and  the  Income  of  each  (In  millions  of  dol- 
lars) were  Madison  920  6;  Mobile  923.1: 
Baldwin  »22.4:  Blount  122.2;  Lawrence  $20.5; 
Jackson  919.7;  and  Limestone  9193. 

The  flgtires  were  compiled  from  estimates 
of  county  Extension  chairmen,  explained 
Allen  Brown,  Extension  Service  marketing 
specialist  at  Auburn  University.  The  fig- 
ures Include  Income  from  the  sale  of  all 
crops  and  Uvestock.  Income  from  farm,  com- 
mercial, state  and  national  forest  sales,  and 
Income  from  government  payments. 

Overall,  the  state's  1966  gross  farm  Income 
has  been  estimated  at  9896  million.  That's 
9131  million  better  than  In  1968  and  9213 
million  above  the  1967  total. 

Brown's  report  also  ranked  counties  ac- 
cording to  gross  Income  by  commodities.  The 
top  live  In  each  of  the  state's  major  com- 
modlUes,  witb  Income  listed  In  millions  of 
dollars,  were: 

Beef  Cattle — Sumter  96.9;  Dallas  95.9; 
Madison  95.8;  Marengo  96.8;  Montgomery 
95  6. 

Broilers— Cullman  923.7;  Winston  913-8; 
Walker  913.5:  De  Kalb  911.4;  Marshall  91 11. 

Cash  Grain  (Including  com) — Jackson 
94.4:  De  Kalb  93.2:  Marshall  $2.3;  Crenshaw 
91.8:  Limestone  9 17. 

Cotton— Madison  99.7;  Limestone  98.4: 
Lawrence  968:   Marshsll  94.9;   De  Kalb  94.4. 

Dairying — Montgomery  94.5;  Baldwin  93.5; 
Shelby  93  2:  Hale  93;  Perry  92.5. 

Eggs — Blount  99.5;  De  Kalb  90  3;  Cullman 
95.5:  St.  Clair  94.3:  Shelby  94.2. 

Prults  and  vegetables — Chilton  93.6; 
Blount  92.9;  Baldwin  $2.8;  De  Kalb  $2.6; 
Jackson  $2.2. 

Hogs— De  Kalb  $3.1;  Jackson  $2.8;  Cov- 
Inerton   $2  8:    Houston   $2  8:    Morgan   $2.7. 

Peanuts — Houston  $6.5;  Henry  $6.9;  Cof- 
fee 93.9:  Geneva  93.3;  Barbour  93. 

Soybeans — Baldwin  96.5;  Morgan  91.7; 
Marengo  91  6:   Hale  916:  Limestone  91.6. 

Timber — Washington  99.6;  Monroe  96: 
Clarke  95  5;  Covington  95.3;  Marengo  $4. 


LAOS  INTERVENTION  COMPELUNQ 
SUPPORT  FOR  CREATION  OP 
JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  P<»JCY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Foreign  Policy. 
I  think  that  no  greater  object  lesson 
demonstrating  the  necessity  for  this 
committee  is  offered  than  that  revealed 
to  us  in  the  events  of  recent  days  con- 
cerning U.S.  Involvement  in  Laos. 

The  U.S.  intervention  in  Laos  has  pro- 
ceeded without  congressional  delibera- 
tion or  authority.  Yet.  only  today  the 
Washington  Post  reports,  in  an  article 
by  Warren  Unna,  that: 

Bomber-crew  losses  have  sharply  Increased 
In  the  past  2  months. 

The  article  cited  an  American  embassy 
report  from  Laos  listing  184  American 
air  crewmen  flying  over  Laos  now  miss- 
ing, an  Increase  of  almost  30  since  last 
December.  And  as  today's  Washington 
Evening  Star  reports  in  an  Associated 
Press  article: 

So  far,  the  administration  has  refused  to 
disclose  If  Americans  are  serving  In  Laos,  the 
rate  of  American  air  missions  In  that  coun- 
try or  the  United  States  casualty  rate. 

The  increasing  activity  in  Laos  vio- 
lates, at  the  least,  the  spirit  of  the 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1970  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
Public  Law  91-171,  which  the  House 
agreed  to  on  December  18,  and  which 
provides: 

In  line  with  the  expressed  Intention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  finance  the  Introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos  or  Thailand. 

There  have  been  reports  that  there  are 
ex -Green  Berets  operating  in  Laos  under 
the  aegis  of  the  CIA.  There  are  other 
reports  of  numerous  U.S.  "military  ad- 
visers" in  Laos.  Furthermore,  the  B-52 
sorties  over  Laos  have  become  a  regular 
occurrence. 

The  latest  figures,  as  of  February  19, 
1970,  show  that  40,562  Americans  have 
been  killed  in  combat  in  Vietnam;  267,174 
Americans  have  been  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam; and  7,458  Americans  have  died 
there  from  other  causes.  How  many  of 
these  deaths  and  casualties  are  actually 
attributable  to  U.S.  activities  in  Laos  is 
unknown. 

The  Vietnam  tragedy  should  be  a  les- 
son to  this  administration  not  to  repeat 
the  miscalculations  and  mistakes  of  the 
past.  It  should  be  a  signal  to  Congress 
that  it  must  exercise  a  forceful  oversight 
function  over  foreign  policy  and  not  ab- 
dicate its  necessary  and  proper  role. 

So  that  Congress  can  more  effectively 
deal  with  foreign  policy  questions,  I  have 
proposed  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Foreign  Policy. 
As  section  3(a)  of  my  bill  provides: 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Joint  Com- 
nUttee  to  Insure  that  the  Congressional  role 
in  creating  and  passing  upon  foreign  policy 
Is  firmly  and  clearly  effected:  to  expand  the 
Congressional  capacity  to  deal  with  foreign 
policy  problems:  to  provide  a  clear  focus  on 
the  difficult  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  branch  affecting  for- 
eign policy;  and  to  provide  the  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  with  the  necessary 
background  to  Insure  effective  action  on  for- 
eign policy  problems  and  naeda. 


The  committee  is  empowered  to  report 
to  the  House  and  to  the  Senate,  by  bill 
or  otherwise,  its  recommendations.  The 
committee  is  authorized  to  make  con- 
tinuing studies  and  investigations  of  all 
foreign  policy  problems  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  treaties  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments, foreign  economic  and  military 
assistance,  and  military  expenditures. 

The  urgency  of  trenchant,  penetrating, 
and  informed  congressional  analysis  and 
control  of  our  foreign  policy  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  The  statistics  of  death 
and  destruction  in  Vietnam  are  stark 
testimony  to  Uxis  urgency. 

I  also  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  12,  1970,  which  urges 
creation  of  the  committee  I  am  today 
proposing.  My  proposal  Implements  the 
recommendations  of  the  Citizens  Panel 
of  the  United  Nations  Association 
headed  by  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg. 

The  editorial  follows : 

CONGBXSS   AND   FOREIGN    POLICT 

Many  thoughtful  Congressmen  In  both 
Houses  have  been  protesting  against  Presi- 
dential prerogatives  that,  without  real  con- 
sultation, have  taken  the  country  Into  a 
large-scale  war  In  Vietnam,  Ill-disclosed 
commitments  elsewhere  in  Asia  and  an  ac- 
celerating nuclear  arms  race  with  Russia. 

Frustration  over  Congressional  Impotence 
in  foreign  and  defense  policy  has  stirred  a 
neo-lsolatlonlst  trend.  It  also  produced  last 
year  a  series  of  legislative  attempts  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  executive  branch.  But  the 
problem  is  far  from  resolved. 

Presidential  predominance  stems  from  the 
Constitution  -ni  from  the  very  nature  of 
foreign  policy  and  defense  decisions.  These 
often  require  secrecy,  a  need  for  speed  in 
crises  and  a  clear  chain  of  command  for 
military  forces  and  nuclear  weapons.  Par- 
liamentary control,  by  contrast.  Is  difficult 
to  apply.  Short  of  denying  appropriations 
to  Implement  Presidential  decisions — a  dras- 
tic remedy  many  lawmakers  hesitate  to  use — 
Congressional  Infiuence  Is  not  easily  assert- 
ed. 

An  overriding  need  exists  for  a  more  ef- 
fective way  to  Involve  Congress  In  the  broad 
formulation  of  national  objectives  and  the 
Bt-ategy  for  achieving  them.  A  series  of  Imag- 
inative proposals  In  this  field  has  now  been 
put  forward  by  a  United  Nations  Association 
panel  of  prominent  citizens,  beaded  by  for- 
mer Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  The  most 
Important  of  these  would  establish  a  stat- 
utory requirement  for  an  annual  Presiden- 
tial "State  of  the  World"  message  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  new  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. Its  personnel  would  be  selected  from 
the  Senate  and  House  committees  on  foreign 
relations,  armed  services  and  appropriations. 

The  operation  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Economic  Policy,  which  re- 
views the  annual  Economic  Report  of  the 
President.  Is  an  existing  parallel.  But  the  real 
aim  would  be  to  gain  for  a  select  number 
of  Senators  and  Ck>ngreesmen  the  prestige, 
knowledge  of  secret  matters  and  Influence 
that  has  been  wielded  in  nuclear  policy  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  That 
committee  has  not  always  been  more  en- 
lightened than  the  executive  branch,  but  its 
power  has  assured  effective  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  the  governmental  process.  Similar 
Influence  In  the  hands  of  a  joint  committee 
on  foreign  and  defense  matters  would  funda- 
mentally alter  policymaking  In  these  flelds. 

Working  out  the  relationships  between 
such  a  new  Joint  committee  and  the  standing 
committees  from  which  It  would  be  drawn 
would  not  be  simple.  But  unless  the  Congress 
Itself  can  ovetoome  Its  own  inadequacies  and 
upgrade  its  mecbanisma.  Its  hope  of  dealing 


with  the  executive  branch  on  a  footing  ot 
equality  on  national  security  policy  will  be 
condemned  to  failure. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  ccmsent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Denney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  from  1:30  pjn.  today, 
on  account  of  official  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime. 

Mr.  Stafford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  Dusiness  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SncEs),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Hagan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boggs)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Lenhon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boggs)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  QRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive progran.  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to:. 

Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  for  45 
minutes  on  Tuesday,  March  2,  1970. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Btjsh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  \^rginia>  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  ronarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  President's  economic  message 
today. 

Mr.  QciE  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  his  remarks  today  on  the  school  limch 
bUl. 

Mr.  Madden  In  two  Instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  In  regard  to 
House  Resolution  799. 

Mr.  Fraser  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(Hie  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Bush  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  CoHTx  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  five  in- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Misxnx. 

Mr.  SCHADEBEta. 

Mr.  Cl.«icy. 
Mr.  LuJAif.  I 

Mr.  ZwAca.  ' 

Mr.  QtriE. 

Mr.  CuHwiMCHAit  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.   Davis  of  Wisconsin  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BtritTON  of  Utah  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mrs.  DwTER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  FOREKAl*. 

Mr.  Halpbxm.  I 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Okkalo  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  DcifCAit. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Bob  WiLsoif  in  three  Instances. 

Mrs.  Rcio  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rrid  of  New  Yoi^. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McMnxAM  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mtwtsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OS  LA  Garza  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rtah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roano. 

Mr.  MoirrGOMzaT. 

Mr.  MooaHKAO. 

Mr.  Trmwr. 

Mr.  KASTSwmm. 

Mr.  Dahibi.  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Frasxr  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  WoLrr  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  GOKZALSZ. 

Mr.  Paxm  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  OiBBOifS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LoHG  of  Maryland  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bc».Aifo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PoosLL. 

Mr.  DsLAinrr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Docif  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MuHPHT  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Nnc  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stokxs. 

Mr.  Edmonoson  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  auxording- 
ly  (at  4  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  2.  1970, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COBIMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1887.  A  letter  from  tb«  SecretMy  of  the 
Treasury  aa  Cbalman  of  tbe  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  PoUdea,  tranamlttuig  the 
Council'*  special  report  on  tbe  proposed  U.S. 
contribution  to  tbe  Conaoitdated  Special 
Punda  of  tbe  Aalan  Development  Bank  (H. 
Doc.  No.  Bl-3fll ) :  to  tbe  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

16n.  A  lactar  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States.  tranAmlttlng  a  com- 
pilation of  tending!  and  reconunendatlons  (or 
improving  Government  operations  relating  to 


fiacal  year  19W  (H.  Doe.  No.  91-370):  to  tbe 
Committee  on  (jovernment  Operatloua  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1689.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  rrport  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  Reserve  Forces 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  pursuant  to  tbe  provtaiooa 
of  10  U.S.C.  379;  to  the  Comn^ttee  on  Armed 
Scrvlcea. 

1600.  A  letter  from  tbe  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  tbe  need  to  revise  work  schedules  of 
employees  assigned  to  railway  and  highway 
post  offlces.  Post  OflSce  Department:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1691.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  57th  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1969:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1692.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. tranamltUng  a  report  relative  to  pre- 
flnanced  projects  Lnvolving  waste  treatment 
facilities  and  listing  reimbursable  amounts 
by  States  and  communltlee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

1693.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  for  a 
period  of  10  years  the  existing  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  ▼etermna'  Affairs  to 
maintain  offlcaa  In  the  Republic  of  tbe 
Philippines:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUow's: 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  16185.  A  bin  to  amend  title  ZVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  cblropractors'  serrlces  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Lusurance  benefits 
for  tbe  aged:  to  tbe  Conunittee  on  Way*  and 
Meana. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

H.R.  16186.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  flnanctal  assistance  to  States  for 
the  construction  of  oorrectlonal  insUtutlons 
and  facilities:  to  the  Committc*  oa  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

HJl.  16187.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  5,  United 
States  Oxle,  to  correct  c«rtaln  Inequities  In 
tbs  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
aarvlce  In  connection  with  dTll  asrvlos  re- 
Urament,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  OOlce  and  CtvU  Ssrvlce. 
By  Mr.  WnXIAM  D.  FORD: 

HJi.  16188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  StrseU  Act  of  1968: 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GIBBONS; 

H  R  16188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
o(  1930  to  eliminate.  In  tbe  ease  of  shrimp 
vessels,  the  duty  on  repairs  made  to.  and  re- 
pair parts  and  equlpcnents  purchased  for, 
such  vessels  In  forslgn  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  tbs  Committc*  on  Ways 
and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  HAIPERN: 

H.R.  16190.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  tbe  safety,  re- 
liability, and  effectiveness  of  medical  devices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cofxunerce. 

By  Mr.  HANUET: 

H.R  16191.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  tbe  rates  and 
Income  llmitatioiis  relating  to  payment  of 
pension  and  parents'  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation,  and  for  othar  pur- 
poacs:  to  tbe  C^ommltte*  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 

H.R.  16192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Ssrvle*  Act  to  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  granta  to  msdlcal  schools  and  hospi- 
tals to  assist  them  In  establishing  special 
departments   and   programs   In   tbe   field   of 


family  practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  training  of  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel  In  tbe  field  of  family 
medicine:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  16193.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Rallrcid 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15-per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities  and  to  change  tbe 
method  of  computing  Interest  on  Invest- 
ments of  tbe  railroad  retirement  accounts: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H  R.  16194.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect 
to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  such 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  16195.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4452  of 
title  39,  United  States  C^ode.  to  extend  the 
third-class  bulk  mall  privilege  granted  to 
qualified  nonprofit  organisations  to  election 
materials  required  to  be  famished  by  gov- 
ernmental authorities  to  registered  voters 
under  State  law,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  emd  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  McMUXAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
AazBNXTHT,  Mr.  DowDT.  Mr.  Hacan, 
Mr.   FvqcA,   Mr.   Kvaos,    Mr.    Hvn- 
CATB,  Mr.  Cabkll,  Mr.  BuurroN.  Mr. 
Nrlsbn,   Mr.   SPSiMGni,   Mr.  CKon- 
SKX.  Mr.   Harsha,   Mr.   BaOTHUx  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Wink.  Mr.  Hooan,  Mr. 
THoauoN  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  SurrH 
of  New  Tork,   Mr.   LANOcaEBx,   and 
Mr.  acoTT): 
H.R.  16196.  A  bill  to  reorganize  tbe  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,   to  revise   the 
procedures  for  handling  Juveniles  In  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  codify  title  23  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Coounittee  on  th*  District  of 
Ck>lumbla. 

By  Mr.  MICHKL: 
H  R.  16197.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  eliminate  tbe  inclusion  of 
agricultural    credit;    to    the    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.   16198.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  charges  for 
certain  services:  to  tbe  C^onmilttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  16199.  A  bin  to  establish  a  working 
capital  fund  for  the  DepartnMnt  of  tbe 
Treasury:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

My  Mr.  MORGAN; 
H.R.  16300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended.  In 
order   to   extend   the   authorisation   for  ap- 
propriations  and   provide   for   the   uniform 
compensation  of  Assistant  Directors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R  16201.  A  bill  to  supply  the  manpower 
nssds  of   the   Armed  Forces  of   the  United 
Statea  through  a  voluntary  8]rstem  of  enlist- 
ments,   to    further    Improve,    upgrade,    and 
strengthen  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H  R  16303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  1960  (74  Stat.  320),  relating  to  tbe  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  arcbeologlcal  data: 
to  tbe  Commltte*  on  Interior  and  InsiUar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  16303.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
tbe  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
asrvlos  In  connsctlon  with  clvU  service  re- 
Ursmsnt.   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Ssrvlce. 
By  Mr.  WAGOONNKB: 
H  R.  16304.  A  blU  to  designate  as  the  John 
H.  Overton  lock  and  dam  the  lock  and  dam 
authorized  to  be  constructed  on  the  Red 
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River  near  Alexandria.  La.;  to  the  Commltte* 
on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI: 

H.R.  16306.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  mails  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  offensive  Intru- 
sion into  their  homes  of  sexually  oriented 
mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tb* 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H  R.  16206.  A  bill  to  restrict  travel  In  vio- 
lation of  area  restrictions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16207.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H H.  16308.  A  bill  to  pro\-lde  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  , 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN:        | 

HJI.  16209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to 
assist  them  In  establishing  special  depart- 
ments and  programs  In  tbe  field  of  family 
practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  In  the  field  of  family  med- 
icine; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

HJI.  16310.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
to  assist  them  in  establishing  special  depart- 
ments and  programs  In  the  field  of  family 
practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  In  the  field  of  family  med- 
icine; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  16311.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Randolph- 
Bheppard  Act  for  the  bUnd  so  as  to  make 
certain  Improvements  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.         

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

H.R.  16312.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Three  Arch  Rocks,  Oregon  Islands, 
Copalls,  Flattery  Rocks,  and  Quinayute  Nee- 
dles National  WUdUfe  Refuges  as  wilderness; 
to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  

H.R.  16213.  A  Mil  to  amend  title  XVUl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
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for  chiropractors'  services  under  tbe  program 
of  supi^ementary  medical  Insurance  for  tbe 
aged;  to  tb*  Commltt*e  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  16214.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Foreign  Policy;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin. 
H.B.  16216.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By   Mr.   SCHEUEB    (for  blmseU.  Mr. 
Couelan,    Mr.    Ditlski,    Mr.    Hats, 
Mr.  Matsdnaga,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Or- 
TiNCEB,  Mr.  Pepptk,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Sx  Germain,  and  Mr. 
Waloxk)  : 
H.R.  16216.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  use  of  lead  In  motor  vehicle 
fuel  and  the  Installation  of  adequate  antl- 
poUutlon  devices  on  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.R.  16217.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15-per- 
cent Increase  m  anntiltles  and  to  change 
tbe  method  of  computing  interest  on  In- 
vestments of  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
counts; to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce.     

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H  J.  Res.  1104.  Joint  resolution  popposlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  1105.  Joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  peace  In  the  Middle  E^ast;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MESKHX: 
H.J.  Res.  1106.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  617.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  tbe  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  annual  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  In  order  to  establish  a  sound  fiscal 
policy;  to  the  Committee  (Oi  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  hlmaeU,  Mr.  Mac- 
GascoK,      Mr.      Whitkhubst,      Mr. 
ZwACH,  and  Mr.  Ooujwates)  : 
H.  Bea.  866.  Resolution  for  tbe   appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee  to  study  tbe  ef- 
fects of  Federal  policies  on  the  quaUty  of 
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education  in  the  XTnlted  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RouuBBUSM,  Mr.  AsBsaooK,  and  Mr. 
Floob) : 
H.  Res.  867.  Resolution  to  reprint  House 
Document  213,   83d   Congress,   first  session, 
"Permit     Communist-Conspirators     To     Be 
Teachers?";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By    Mr.    DIGGS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
CHaka,  Mr.   WnxiAM  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Rettss,   Mr.   Bingham,   Mr.   Ashley, 
Mr.   Brasco,   Mr.   Addabbo,   Mr.   Or- 
TiNGER,  Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla,  Mr. 
Ruppe,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Fraser,   Mr.   Burton   of   California. 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Cohb;.an,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  DiNCELL,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards  of    CaUfomla,    Mr.    Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Patten,  and  Mr.  Woljt)  : 
H.   Res.   858.  Resolution   restricting   Gov- 
ernor Maddox  as  a  guest  in  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  dining  room;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJt.  16218.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Emanuel 
Stavrakls;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 

HJI.  16219.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edgar 
Harold  Bradley;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

313.  By  tbe  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  tbe 
Ijeglslature  of  tbe  State  of  Colorado,  relaUve 
to  prescribing  more  stringent  emission 
standards  for  motor  vehicles;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

314.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  of  tbe  Stote  ta  Washington,  rel- 
ative to  admission  requirements  at  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospitals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

315.  Also,  a  memcxlal  of  the  Legislature 
of  Guam,  relative  to  uniformity  of  the  na- 
tional standards  for  welfare  assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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THE  BUSmO  ISSUE 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 


or 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thundajf.  Februam  26.  1970 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  en- 
titled 'Busing  Issue  Lodes  Exploaive." 
written  by  Theotis  Robinson,  Jr.,  and 
published  in  the  Knoxrllle  News-Sen- 
tinel of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bnsnro  laauz  Looks  ExPLOsiva 
(By  Tbeotto  Robinson,  Jr.) 

The  Issue  of  busing  students  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  is  !>tCM"*ng  ezploslvs.  In  an 
effort  to  Implement  tbe  Supreme  Court's 
1954  ruling  on  segregated  schools.  Federal 


courts  have  been  nrderlng  some  Southern 
school  districts  to  employ  btislng  as  a  means 
of  achieving  racial  balance. 

This  has  brought  a  reaction  from  many 
parents  and  pubUc  officials  alike  against  bus- 
ing. Th*  Ttamesses  State  Senate  last  week 
passed  a  blU  banning  busing  and  the  House 
is  expected  to  follow  suit.  Tbe  objectors  to 
busing  contmd  that  the  system  of  n^bbor- 
hood  schocda  would  b«  destroyed  if  students 
were  bused  and  that  busing  works  a  hard- 
ship on  students.  They  argue  that  a  student 
should  attend  the  school  In  his  nelghboiiiood 
and  not  one  across  town. 

AU  of  this  probably  would  be  acceptable 
If  it  were  not  for  tbe  bypocrlsy  Involved. 
Where  were  these  defenders  of  "neighbor- 
hood schools"  when  black  children  were 
being  bused  not  just  across  town  but  from 
one  county  to  another  so  they  could  attend 
segregated  schools?  Black  students  were 
bussd  from  Anderson  County  and  Sevier 
Coimty  to  Austin  High  School  for  many 
years.  There  probably  are  famiUes  In  both 
Anderson  and  Sevier  Counties  I9  which  both 
parents  and  tbelr  children  were  bused  to 
Austin  High  School.  And  every  black  stu- 


dent In  Knox  Cotmty  also  attended  Austin. 
Those  outside  tbe  city  were  bused  in,  but 
students  Inside  the  city  had  to  get  there 
the  best  way  they  could.  It's  too  bad  that 
the  defenders  of  neighborhood  schools  did 
not  see  fit  to  protest  back  then.  That  they 
protest  now  only  points  up  the  bypocrlsy 
Involved. 

BX75INC  TRXATS  STMPTOMB 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against 
the  busing  of  students.  One  strong  argu- 
ment for  busing  Is  that  this  allows  the  white 
child  and  tbs  black  chUd  to  get  to  know 
each  other  and  to  learn  to  understand  each 
other.  Tbe  main  problem  In  black-white  re- 
lations Is  that  there  has  not  been  enough 
communication  between  the  races.  If  our 
children  can  learn  to  respect  each  other  and 
communicate  maybe  they  can  solve  many 
of  the  problems  which  we  seem  unable  to 
solve. 

The  main  drawback  to  busing,  however.  Is 
that  It  Is  only  getting  at  the  symptoms  of  the 
more  critical  and  complex  problem  of  hous- 
ing patterns.  If  our  neighborhoods  were  not 
segregated  then  our  schools  vrould  not  be 
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aecregated.  Neighborhood  achooU  (linply  re- 
flect housing  patterns.  It  the  neighborhood 
Is  all-white,  the  schooU  wUl  be  all-white. 
If  the  neighborhood  la  all-black  then  all- 
black  schools  develop.  But  If  the 
neighborhood  Is  Integrated  then  Inte- 
grated schools  should  result.  Such  la 
not  always  the  result  In  the  case  of  Inte- 
grated neighborhoods  however.  The  percent- 
age of  black  families  living  In  East  Knox- 
\ille  Is  not  even  near  the  percentage  of 
black  students  attending  Austin-East  High 
School.  Black  students  make  up  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  school's  enrollment 
There  are  fewer  than  a  dozen  white  studenu 
In  the  entire  student  body. 

This  does  not  reflect  the  housing  pat'erns 
In  East  KnoxvUIe.  and  supposedly  there 
should  be  a  greater  cumber  of  white  students 
attending  Austin-East.  But  while  many  op- 
pose transferlng  students  from  the  school  in 
their  neighborhood  to  some  other  school  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  integration, 
the  KnoxvUIe  Board  of  Education  and  pre- 
sumably boards  in  other  areas.  Bnd  nothing 
wrong  with  students  transferlng  away  from 
the  school  in  their  neighborhood  to  some 
other  school  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuat- 
ing a  segregated  school  system.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  neighborhood  schools  were  strictly 
enforced  in  KnoxvUIe,  not  under  the  present 
gerrymandered  zones  which  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation purposely  drew  to  limit  the  present 
gerrymandered  zones  within  the  bonaflde  and 
logical  zoning  plan,  school  Integration  would 
be  more  complete. 

QUALTTT   or  TCACMINC   IMPOITANT 

The  question  of  integration  or  de  facto 
segregation  probably  is  not  as  crucial  as  the 
problem  of  providing  quality  education.  The 
question  in  the  minds  of  parents,  both  black 
and  white,  should  not  be  one  of  overwhelm- 
ing significance  on  the  question  of  integra- 
tion or  segregation.  The  number  one  concern 
should  be  the  quality  of  education  that  one's 
child  is  receiving.  For  moat  black  people, 
however,  integrated  schools  and  quality  edu- 
cation have  gone  hand  in  hand.  The  reason 
for  this  has  been  that  boards  of  education 
have  provided  for  the  needs  of  all-white 
schools  first,  and  what  was  left  over  was  then 
spent  in  black  schools.  All  too  often  this 
was  not  enough  to  provide  a  quality  educa- 
tion for  the  black  student.  Tliere  has  been 
a  shortage  of  equipment  and  supplies  in  all- 
black  schools  and  this  has  handicapped  the 
black  student.  (As  a  student  at  Austin  High 
School,  my  history  class  used  books  discarded 
from  West  High  School.  Most  had  pages 
missing,  and  all  had  been  written  in  by  West 
High  students.  West  High  received  new  books 
and   Austin   received   discards.) 

What  the  final  answer  will  be  Is  unknown. 
The  problem  of  busing  Is  certainly  not  a 
regional  problem  Segregated  schooU  can  be 
found  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Last 
week,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was  ordered  to 
desegregate  schools.  Because  of  housing  pat- 
terns, officials  there  say  that  the  only  way  to 
integrate  the  schools  la  to  bus  students.  But 
they  also  say  that  to  bus  students  would 
cost  more  than  t30  million  which  the  city 
does  not  have.  They  plan  to  go  to  court  There 
are  no  easy  answers  to  our  problems.  It  will 
take  patience,  hard  work  and  understanding 
to  find  a  aoiuttoo.  But  hopefully,  an  answer 
will  be  found. 


TRASH,  WASTE.  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  WIUIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NBW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  pollution  haA  become  one  of  the  most 
serious  issues  facing  our  Nation. 
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The  problem  of  pollution — in  the  air. 
in  the  water,  and  on  land — has  been  un- 
checked for  too  long.  We  suddenly  are 
realizing  that,  if  action  is  not  taken  soon 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment, it  will  be  too  late. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  this  problem  is 
that  our  cities  are  unable  to  dispose  of 
solid  waste  quickly,  efOciently,  and  ade- 
quately. Many  of  our  major  cities  are 
virtually  imprisoned  by  trash, 

I  have  introduced  H,R.  642  which 
would  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  in  order  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  constnKtion  of  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities. 

Recently  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  series  of  four  articles  on  the 
problem  of  solid  wastes  entitled  "Waste: 
Problem  of  the  1970's'"  and  written  by 
Jim  Mann. 

The  articles,  which  appeared  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  23,  24.  and  25,  1970,  deal  with 
the  problems  of  solid  waste  removal,  new 
methods  of  disposal,  the  problems  in  the 
Washington  area,  and  Waishlngton  re- 
gional eCTorts. 

I  commend  Mr.  Mann  for  writing  these 
articles  and  bringing  the  problem  of 
solid  waste  disposal  to  the  attention  of 
Post  readers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these  arti- 
cles. We  must  be  willing  to  face  the  con- 
sequences of  our  present  waste  disposal 
methods. 

We  also  must  be  willing  to  seriously 
face  the  task  of  learning  how  to  get  rid 
of  our  garbage  without  turning  our  Na- 
tion into  a  dump. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,   1970 1 
Wasti:    PaosLEM  or'^HE   1970°s — Cities  A«e 

ENCCLrED    BT    OCEANS    Or    TKaSH 

(By  Jim  Mann) 

Washington,  like  metropolitan  areas  across 
the  nation,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in 
garbage  and  trash  disposal. 

National  attention  has  suddenly  centered 
on  the  dramatic  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution  But  with  leas  fanfare,  those  in 
the  field  called  "solid  waste  disposal"  have 
been  forecasting  national  disaster  In  the  pile- 
up  of  America's  garbage  and  trash  Its  plies 
of  discarded  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
washing  machines  and  television  sets  seem 
to  grow  almost  without  end. 

The  reason  for  their  alarm  can  be  stated 
quite  simply :  the  amount  of  throw-away 
material  is  increaaing  rapidly  and  the  num- 
ber of  practical  ways  of  getting  rid  of  it  la 
declining. 

America  now  spends  about  MS  billion  a 
year  disposing  of  about  3S0  million  tons  of 
refuae.  Federal  offlclals  expect  the  tonnage 
to  double  within  30  years. 

The  DUtrlct  of  Columbia's  sanitary  land- 
fill at  Oxon  Bay  will  run  out  by  the  end  of 
February.  With  no  land  available  within  lu 
borders,  the  District  will  begin  to  All  land 
•croaa  Oxon  Bay  in  Prince  George's  County. 

The  sanitary  landfill  at  Anacoatia  in  Prince 
George's  County  was  supposed  to  receive 
garbage  and  trash  until  1976.  A  few  years 
ago.  the  estimate  waa  changed  to  1974.  Now. 
a  Prince  George's  engineer  t>elleves  that  the 
landfill  will  be  completed  by  1973. 

Throughout  the  Washington  area  and 
elsewhere,  public  works  officials  are  trsring  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  their  Incinerator*. 
moat  of  which  fall  to  meet  recently  paaaed 
air  pollution  standards. 

In  their  desperation,  public  works  officials 
have  l>een  sponsoring  or  conducting  an  array 
of  experiments,  some  of  which  might  seem 
farcical  to  the  average  American  whose  gar- 
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bage  disposal  problems  seldom  extend  be- 
yond the  chore  of  carrying  out  the  rubbish. 

Some  ideas: 

Virginia  Beach.  Va.,  Is  disposing  of  Its  own 
refuse  and  the  refuse  from  nearby  Norfolk 
onto  a  so-called  "mountain  of  trash"  60  feel 
high  and  t>etween  900  and  1,000  feet  In  diam- 
eter located  about  six  miles  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  The  refuse  will  l>e  covered  with 
dirt  and  eventually  turned  into  a  combina- 
tion amphitheater  and  roller  derby.  The 
nearby  land  from  which  the  dirt  la  scooped 
will  l>ecome  a  lake. 

The  mountain,  which  the  local  townfolk 
call  "Mount  Trashmore."  will  be  the  highest 
spot  In  the  area.  Offlclals  expect  that  the 
amphitheater  will  attract  folk  concerts  for 
the  Virginia  Beach  summer  vacationers.  Sim- 
ilar hills  to  be  constructed  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere  may  be  used  as  artificial  ski  slopes 
while  other  areas  plan  to  use  landfill  sites 
as  golf  courses  or  tennis  courts. 

At  Clemson  University,  researchers  nre 
trying  to  find  a  replacement  for  the  disposa- 
ble iMttle  by  developing  a  "dissolvable  bot- 
tle"^-one  made  of  water-soluble  glass  with  a 
thin  coating  of  plastic,  ao  that  a  housewife 
could  crack  the  plastic  covering  of  a  used 
bottle  and  wash  It  down  the  sink. 

In  HEW's  Bureau  of  SoUd  Waste  Manage- 
ment, federal  offlclals  admit  they  are  con- 
templating the  regulation  of  the  packaging 
industries  to  cut  down  on  solid  waste  in  the 
same  way  that  the  government  now  regu- 
lates air  pollution. 

In  Japan,  experimenters  have  been  trying 
to  develop  a  press  that  would  turn  garbage 
and  trash  Into  a  flller  for  use  in  building 
blocks.  It  hasn't  worked  yet. 

Within  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
physicists  are  discussing  the  moat  futuristic 
solution  to  the  trash  problem — a  "fusion 
torcb"  that  uses  thermonuclear  energy  to 
convert  all  waste  compounds  back  to  their 
original  atoms.  The  end  products  may  then 
be  used  elsewhere.  For  example,  in  one  ex- 
periment, cellulose  was  broken  down  to  its 
elemental  parts  and  then  recomblned  to 
make  paper. 

According  to  Richard  D.  Vaughan.  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Management, 
the  nation's  expanding  population  accounts 
for  part,  but  only  part,  of  the  Increase  In 
refuse.  In  the  past  few  years,  there  has  also 
l>een  a  dramatic  Increaae  in  the  amount  of 
trash  that  each  person  produces. 

Vaughan  cites  as  an  example  of  recent 
problems  the  transformation  of  American 
hospitals. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  urged  hospitals  to  switch  to  single- 
use  syringes  instead  of  the  older  ones  that 
had  to  be  sterilized  for  re-use 

Soon.  Vaughan  aays.  hospitals  began  to  use 
single-use  sheets,  trays  and  other  items. 
Tliey  now  generate  about  20  to  30  pounds 
of  trash  a  day  for  each  patient.  Vaughan 
maintains  that  In  retrospect  "the  hospitals 
should  have  considered  the  problems  to  the 
environment  caused  by  the  increased  waste 
load." 

In  recent  years,  the  two  most  popular 
methods  in  urban  areas  for  waste  disposal 
have  been  by  incineration  and  by  sanitary 
landflll.  Each  of  the  possibilities  has  now  lie- 
come  troublesome. 

Nearly  all  current  Incinerators  pollute  the 
air.  With  tre  recent  passage  of  air  pollu- 
tion ordinances,  these  Incinerators  either 
will  require  expensive  new  equipment  or  will 
have  to  be  replaced  entirely. 

According  to  Nicholas  B.  StoUarotT,  Prince 
Georges  urban  engineer,  the  costs  of  building 
a  new  incinerator  have  risen  from  al>out 
•5.000  a  ton  capacity  to  atwut  til, 000  a  ton 
because  of  the  more  stringent  air  pollution 
codes. 

Because  of  these  costs,  public  works  offlclals 
would  prefer  to  dispose  of  their  wastes  by 
sanitary  landfill — an  engineering  project  in 
which  garbage  and  traab  are  covered  under 
layers  of  earth. 
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A  weU-dealgned  saniury  landfill  project 
differa  In  several  respects  from  a  dump  or 
Junkyard.  At  the  Brown  Station  Road  land- 
flll In  Prinoe  Georges  County,  for  example, 
the  refuse  Is  crushed  by  compactors,  costing 
more  than  gSO.OOO  apiece,  which  reduce  tba 
volume  of  refuse  by  about  76  per  cent. 

The  Brown  Station  Road  landfill  is  care- 
fully aimed  at  avoiding  pollution  problems 
by  preventing  contact  with  ground  water. 
It  Is  designed  with  firebreaks  and  fireflghting 
equipment  to  control  the  usual  town-dump 
trash  fires.  There  are  eSortS  to  control  dust 
and  blowing  paper.  The  refuse  is  covered 
with  sU  Inches  of  earth  each  day.  Periodi- 
cally, an  additional  cover  of  one  or  two  feet 
is  added.  *** 

The  problem  Is  that  such  landfUl  projects 
are  already  taking  up  an  enormous  amount 
of  luban  and  suburban  space.  Once  filled, 
the  land  can  be  reused  for  recreational  facil- 
ities, but  It  cannot  l>e  used  for  building  con- 
struction because  engineers  feel  It  is  not  suf- 
ficiently stable. 

The  long-term  environmental  effects  of 
landfiUlng  are  not  known.  Most  sclentuts 
think  the  refuse  will  eventually  decompose, 
but  the  speed  and  results  of  decompoeltton 
are  unclear.  One  local  engineer  said  he  sus- 
pects that  "200  years  from  now.  you  will 
still  be  able  to  read  the  discarded  newspa- 
pers and  tin  can  labels." 

Furthermore,  public  works  offlclals  are  now 
facing  a  eoUd  waU  of  civil  opposition  each 
time  a  new  site  U  proposed  for  landfllUng. 
As  next-door  neighbors,  sanitary  landfills 
seem  to  rank  about  equal  in  popularity  with 
freeways,  prisons  and  asylums. 

Public  officials  admit  they  have  been 
forced  to  become  secretive  about  their  choices 
for  a  landfill  alte.  Three  years  ago,  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Governments 
released  an  engineering  study  of  refuse  prob- 
lems in  the  Washington  area  that  listed 
about  35  potential  landfill  sites.  None  of 
the  sites  has  been  used,  an  official  explains, 
because  their  disclosure  In  the  report  allowed 
neighborhoods  to  organize  in  opposition. 

With  land  becoming  more  scarce,  some 
localities,  Uke  Virginia  Beach,  are  building 
landfUls  upward,  thereby  cutting  down  on 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  they  must  oc- 
cupy. 

But  as  the  Incinerators  become  more  ex- 
pensive and  urban  land  becomes  scarce,  most 
public  works  offlclals  admit  they  are  wait- 
ing for  some  kind  of  "technical  break- 
through" to  rescue  them  Irom  the  oceans 
of  trash  and  garbage. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  83,  1970] 

Waste:  Pkoblem  or  the  1970'8 — Tbash  Caisis 
CoNTiKtrxs  AS  Cities  Seek  Reuet 

(By  Jim  Mann) 

Throughout  the  country,  public  officials 
charged  with  disposing  garbage  and  trash 
are  waiting  for  a  new  method,  a  new  law.  a 
new  gadget  to  prevent  disaster  In  the  pile- 
up  of  refuse. 

Public  incinerators  are  becoming  more  ex- 
pensive and  less  practical  because  of  strong- 
er air  pollution  codes,  and  space  for  sanitary 
landfiUlng  In  urban  areas  Is  becoming  harder 
and  harder  to  obtain. 

So  local  public  works  offlclals  are  listening 
to  ideas  and  watching  for  the  results  of  all 
kinds  of  experiments. 

One  official,  whose  Job  it  is  to  figure  out 
what  Prince  Georges  County  will  be  doing 
with  Its  trash  In  the  year  2000.  says  that 
planning  Is  difficult  because  "in  20  years 
we  hope  that  somebody  develops  a  new  meth- 
od which  Isn't  even  a  gleam  In  somebody's 
eye  yet." 

Some  of  the  new  ideas  are  actually  little 
more  than  new  transportation  and  the  same 
old  dlspooal  methods.  Others,  however,  would 
use  new  technology  or  new  laws;  they  might 
create  radical  changes  In  the  American  econ- 
omy and  household  practices.  One  of  the 
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most  frequently  discussed  proposals  Is  haul- 
ing by  rail. 

For  several  years,  metropolitan  areas  such 
as  Washington.  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia 
and  Milwaukee  have  been  considering  the 
use  of  railroads  to  ship  refuse  to  rural  areas. 

Under  most  proposals,  garbage  and  trash 
would  be  collected  and  processed  into  bales 
at  a  central  transfer  station  in  an  urban 
area  and  would  then  be  mov'ed  by  raU  to  a 
sanitary  landfill  far  from  the  city.  Federal 
offlclals  say  that  rural  strip  mines  may  also 
be   filled   with  refuse  transferred  by  rail. 

The  railroads  like  the  talk  about  rail  haul. 
In  some  areas,  including  Washington,  they 
are  actively  competing  to  see  who  can  get  In- 
to the  trash  business  the  fastest.  For  them 
It  promises  a  new  source  of  Income  and  a 
new  use  for  old  railroad  cars.  Some  railroads 
are  also  planning  to  use  their  own  land  hold- 
ings In  rxiral  areas  for  the  disposal. 

But  rail  haul  has  some  drawbacks,  and 
one  of  these  Is  economic.  The  prices  now  be- 
ing quoted  are  about  $7  per  ton  for  rail  haul. 
The  most  harried  urban  Jurisdictions,  such 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  Tork 
City,  may  find  It  within  their  means  to  pay 
these  prices.  But  counties  Uke  Fairfax  and 
Prince  George's,  which  operate  landfills  at 
costs  In  the  neighborhood  of  $2  per  ton.  will 
probably  continue  to  look  for  new  land  rather 
than  pay  the  raU  rates. 

FurthermM*.  federal  officials  admit  that 
rail  haul  Is  only  a  short-term  solution,  one 
that  wlU  not  cut  down  on  the  masses  of  ref- 
use and  the  amount  of  land  being  devoted  to 
Its  disposal. 

They  say  rural  areas  will  probably  organize 
against  landfills  within  their  boundaries.  Just 
as  urban  and  suburban  neighborhoods  have. 
"Nobody  wants  anybody  else's  garbage,"  says 
one  public  works  official. 

Thus,  if  the  metropoUtan  areas  want  to 
diunp  their  refuse  In  rural  areas,  they  wlU 
probably  have  to  pay  more  and  more  to  do 

BO. 

At  one  point,  San  Francisco  persuaded  Las- 
sen Coiuity  in  Northwestern  CaUforula  to 
aUow  disposal  there.  The  city's  offer  was  so 
attractive  that  Lassen  County  began  to  talk 
of  garbage  as  a  "mlUion-doUar-a-year  Indus- 
try." San  Francisco  later  backed  out  becatise 
It  found  the  costs  too  high,  a  federal  official 
reports. 

Other  frequently  discussed  methods: 

Disposing  in  the  sea — As  the  supply  of  land 
or  waste  disposal  diminishes,  pubUc  works 
offlclals  have  been  eyeing  the  ocean  as  a  pos- 
sible site  for  future  disposaL  It  would  be 
feasible,  some  offlclals  argue,  to  press  garbage 
and  trash  into  solid  bales  or  blocks  and 
dump  these  from  scows  or  barges  onto  the 
ocean  fioor. 

The  U.S.  Btireau  of  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment says  It  does  not  endorse  such  dump- 
ing. "We  Just  don't  understand  yet  what  it 
WlU  do  to  the  ocean."  says  the  bureau's  direc- 
tor, Richard  D.  Vaughan. 

Vaughan  concedes  that  his  department 
does  not  know  bow  many  locaUties  are  al- 
ready disposing  of  garbage  and  trash  In  the 
seas.  It  expects  a  major  report  on  the  prob- 
lem In  Jiuie. 

New  Tork  City  has  been  dropping  Its  sew- 
age sludge  Into  what  Vaughan  calls  "an  ap- 
proved area"  In  the  Atlantic  outside  Mew 
Tork  for  most  of  this  century.  A  recent  study 
by  government  scientists  found  that  the 
sewage  has  killed  nearly  aU  marine  Ufe  in 
the  area. 

Vaughan's  bureau  has  been  sponsoring 
projects  on  special  kinds  of  disposal  that 
might  benefit  the  ecology  of  the  ocean.  In 
one.  old  tires  thrown  into  the  sea  off  the  New 
England  coast  have  proved  useful  sites  for 
fish  breeding.  In  another.  Delaware  wUl  diunp 
waste  clamshells  Into  Delaware  Bay  to  see 
whether  they  can  be  used  as  cultch,  a  spawn- 
ing bed  for  oysters. 

Resource  recovery — In  the  five  years  In 
which  the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
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ment  has  been  functioning.  It  has  ccMne  to 
realize  that  a  solution  to  the  nation's  refuse 
problems  must  Include  more  than  new  lands 
or  oceans  in  which  to  dump  the  papers  and 
bottles  and  beer  cans. 

More  and  more,  federal  offlclals  talk  of  the 
necessity  of  new  techniques.  The  most  fre- 
quently used  new  phrases  are  "resource  re- 
covery" and  "volume  reduction." 

In  plain  English,  resource  recovery  means 
finding  new  ways  in  which  refuse  can  be 
used  again  so  that  a  smaUer  percentage  of 
material  is  discarded. 

Right  now,  resource  recovery  is  much  more 
a  concept  than  a  practice.  Although  several 
techniques  have  been  suggested,  none  has 
been  widely  employed. 

One  frequently  mentioned  poeslbiUty  is 
composting — processing  garbage  for  use  as  a 
soil  conditioner.  It  is  a  method  that  has 
been  tried,  with  some  success,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands and  West  Germany. 

An  obstacle  to  composting,  one  that  con- 
founds many  other  plans  for  the  reuse  of 
wastes,  is  the  necessity  to  separate  the  glass 
bottles  and  tin  cans  that  cannot  be  used 
in  composting  from  the  garbage  and  paper 
that  can;  no  machine  performs  this  separa- 
tion effectively,  and  it  Is  not  an  enticing 
prospect  for  human  labor. 

Another  problem  Is  to  ensure  that  the 
compost  produced  from  the  refuse  wiU  ac- 
ttially  prove  a  valuable  soil  conditioner. 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  are  establishing  a  compost 
plant  with  federal  funds  as  a  demonstration 
project. 

Other  possibilities  for  resource  recovery 
now  being  studied  Include : 

The  re-use  of  automobile  bodies  as  scrap 
for  steel  production.  President  Nixon  en- 
dorsed this  Idea  In  his  pollution  message 
Feb.  10. 

The  re-use  of  tin  and  metal  cans,  perhaps 
from  compost  plants,  for  use  as  scrap  metals. 

Use  of  broken  glass  to  make  paving  com- 
pounds. If  developed,  this  technique  would 
ease  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  trash 
problems,  the  seeming  infinity  of  disposable 
bottles.  Their  re-use  is  now  being  studied  by 
the  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  federal  offlclals 
say. 

Re-use  of  waste  paper  by  paper  manu- 
facturers— This  process  too  would  require 
that  the  paper  be  separated  from  other  ref- 
use. The  "Now  Generation,"  unUke  pre- 
vious ones,  has  not  been  encouraged  to  save 
Its  newspapers  in  the  cellar  to  give  to  the 
Bov  Scouts. 

Volume  reduction — This  second  concept  in 
vogue  means,  In  translation,  finding  ways  to 
cut  down  on  the  masses  of  waste  material 
that  the  country  must  handle  each  year. 

No  one  Is  quite  siire  how.  It  might  mean 
switching  away  from  disposable  bottles.  It 
might  mean  puning  some  kind  of  tax  on 
refuse  material  as  an  Incentive  for  manu- 
facturers to  cut  down  on  weight  and  volume. 

Vaughan.  the  federal  official  most  directly 
concerned  with  the  problem,  talks  about 
"changing  American  production "  In  a  fash- 
ion that  would  help  solve  the  waste  prob- 
lems. He  speaks  of  designing  American  con- 
sumer goods  "with  repair  in  mind,"  in  order 
to  move  away  from  planned  obsolescence. 
Perhaps.  Vaughan  suggests,  certain  products 
Uke  plastics  can  be  produced  with  additives 
that  make  them  biodegradable,  or  able  to 
decompose  gradually  by  normal  chemical 
processes. 

Recently  Vaughan  has  been  speaking  be- 
fore a  variety  of  trade  associations  with 
names  like  "the  Society  of  the  Plastic  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,"  and  Its  counterparts  in  the  pack- 
aging and  automobUe  Industries. 

He  says  he  Is  trying  to  persuade  these  In- 
dustries to  help  find  wajrs  of  taking  care 
of  the  refuse  problems  that  their  products 
create.  But  Vaughan  admits.  "If  we  are  not 
able  to  achieve  satisfactory  answers,  the  next 
logical   step  is  regulation."  The  Bureau  of 
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Solid  WasU  Management  has  no  reKuIatoc7 
powers  now.  but  Vaugban  says  It  may  some 
day  seek  that  power. 

Regxilatlon  of  Industry  might  mean  re- 
quiring a  manufacturer  to  stop  using  an  M- 
peclally  troubleaome  plaatlc.  Vaughan  aaya. 
It  might  mean  requiring  the  manufactur* 
of  automobiles  with  a  greater  saKage  value. 

Vaughan  admits  that  the  day  hU  bureau 
•eeks  regulatory  legislation  may  not  be  that 
far  off. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb    24.   1970] 

Waste:    Paoauii   or  the    1970s— Citt   Lacs 

IN  RxrvsM  Disposal 

(By  Jim  Mann) 

Washington  has  Its  own  monumental 
garbage-and-trash  problem.  According  to 
one  federal  offlclal.  the  city  ranks  with  New 
Tork.  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  as  the 
nation's  worst  In  the  field  of  refuse  disposal. 

The  problem  Is  becoming  more  acute. 
Consider  the  following: 

Of  the  area's  seven  Incinerators,  at  least 
•ix  fall  to  meet  the  most  recent  clean  air 
standards,  report  offlclals  who  operate  them. 
Operators  of  the  seventh.  In  Alexandria,  are 
not  sure  whether  it  meets  the  standards. 
Only  In  Montgomery  County  are  there  plans 
to  make  changes. 

By  the  end  of  February,  the  District,  with 
Its  own  supply  of  land  for  trash  dumps  ex- 
hausted, will  start  disposing  of  nearly  half 
Its  dally  trash  across  the  Prince  Georges 
County  line  at  Oxon  Bay. 

By  1972  the  District  must  develop  com- 
pletely new  outleu  for  tu  2.200-ton  dally  col- 
lection of  refuse. 

Montgomery  and  Fairfax  counties  are  each 
trying  to  obtain  new  sites  for  sanitary  land- 
fills before  the  current  sites  run  out. 

Arlington  and  Alexandria  are  trying  to 
find  some  new  way  to  get  rid  of  their  trash 
so  they  can  close  their  Incinerators. 

By  far  the  most  burdened  jurisdiction  Is 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  inner  cl^y  has 
a  far  smaller  supply  of  land  thaiif  Its  sur- 
rounding suburtM.  It  has  a  much  greater 
concentration  of  people  producing  refuse. 
It  has  a  much  larger  number  of  businesses 
and  Industries.  And  It  has  a  much  greater 
problem  In  obtaining  the  funds  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  program. 

According  to  the  District's  own  figures,  in 
1960  It  disposed  of  425.000  tons  of  garbage 
and  trash.  In  1965.  the  total  was  650.000  tons. 
Last  year.  It  was  up  to  875.000  tons.  By  com- 
parison, no  other  area  Jurisdiction  disposed 
of  more  than  400,000  tons  last  year. 

Not  only  is  the  District's  total  volume  of 
trash  Increasing,  its  per  capita  volume  is 
also  increasing  and  at  a  faster  rate  than 
that  of  the  outlying  counties. 

According  to  statistics  released  by 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Oov- 
emments.  in  1966  the  District  generated 
trash  amounting  to  1.337  pounds  for  each 
resident.  By  contrast  in  the  same  year 
Arlington.  Alexandria  and  Montgomery  to- 
gether averaged  900  pounds  per  resident. 

By  1969  the  difference  was  even  greater. 
The  District  averaged  2,010  pounds  per  per- 
son and  the  outlying  counties  averaged  about 
1.000  pounds.  The  reason,  most  officials  say. 
Is  that  the  District  must  dispose  of  the 
largest  supply  of  business.  Industrial  and 
office  trash.  That's  a  considerable  task  In 
a  city  famous  for  Its  red  tape. 

Waste  disposal  in  Washington  jurisdictions. 
1969 — In    tons 

District  of  Columbia - 875.000 

Alexandria   67.000 

Arlington    . 93.000 

Montgomery    ................... 250,000 

Prince  Oeorges . 400.000 

Fairfax 214.000 

The  old  Kenilworth  site,  which  District 
offlclals  refer  to  as  a  'sanitary  landfill  "  and 
nearly  everyone  else  calls  a  dump,  was  finally 
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closed  last  fall  after  27  Infamous  years.  It  Is 
now  t>clng  turned  into  a  park. 

In  Its  heyday.  Kenilworth  handled  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  refuse  dally  by  open  burn- 
Ing  Richard  D.  Vaughan,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Solid  Waste  Management,  says,  "After 
Kenilworth,  we  don't  know  what  to  point  to" 
as  the  worst  refuse  disposal  site  In  the 
country. 

If  Kenilworth  Is  history,  the  District  has 
more  than  enough  current  problems.  It  now 
disposes  of  about  2.200  tons  of  refuse  per  day. 
about  1.200  tons  by  incineration  and  1,000 
by  sanitary  landfill.  Neither  of  these  two 
methods  Is  satisfactory  and  both  will  be 
stopped  within  two  years. 

The  city  has  four  incinerators:  In  George- 
town. O  Street  SE.  Fort  Totten  and  Mt. 
Olivet.  The  first  two  are  36  years  old  and  the 
latter  two  between  10  and  IS  years  old.  All 
four  were  rated  unsatisfactory  in  a  1967  fed- 
eral evaluation  and  all  four  fall  short  of  cur- 
rent air  quality  standards. 

The  age  and  reduced  capacity  of  the  Incin- 
erators make  them  more  costly.  According  to 
the  Council  of  Oovemmenta'  statistics,  the 
operating  costs  of  the  District's  Incinerators 
are  now  approximately  88  per  ton  of  refuse. 
In  other  Washington  area  Incinerators,  the 
operating  costs  are  about  86.70  per  ton. 

PASK    SXBVICX    LAND    USX 

The  additional  1.000  tons  per  day  that  the 
Incinerators  cannot  handle  has  been  disposed 
of  by  sanitary  landfill  on  National  Park  Serv- 
ice land  In  the  District  near  Oxon  Bay. 

According  to  Norman  E.  Jackson,  sanitary 
engineering  director  for  the  District,  this  site 
will  be  filled  by  the  end  of  February.  The 
District  will  begin  to  place  Its  refuse  on  Na- 
tional Park  Service  land  across  the  bay  in 
Prince  George's  County  The  land  It  uses  will 
eventually  be  converted  to  recreational  pur- 
poses. Jackson  concedes  that  the  District  haa 
not  satisfied  the  objections  of  Prince  George's 
residents — but  the  District  has  no  other 
place  to  go. 

The  city  Is  hoping  to  have  two  new  outlets 
by  1972.  One  is  a  long-awaited  "Incinerator 
Number  Five,"  to  be  located  Just  south  of 
Kenilworth  near  Pepco's  Bennlng  Road  plant. 
The  new  Incinerator,  which  will  cost  about 
818  nulUon.  Is  designed  to  burn  1.500  tons 
per  day  while  meeting  pollution  standards. 

The  other  outlet  Is  a  planned  sanitary 
landfill  operation  In  Prince  William  County 
at  Cockpln  Point,  a  179-acre  site  for  which 
the  District  Is  still  negotiating.  According  to 
Jackson,  the  District  Is  offering  Prince  Wil- 
liam the  controversial  Featherstone  Marsh 
site,  where  earlier  District  efforts  to  obtain  a 
landfill  site  were  blocked  by  conservationists. 
If  It  obtains  Cockpit  Point.  Jackson  says,  the 
District  would  fioat  lu  refuse  down  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  site  on  barges. 

Once  the  new  Incinerator  and  the  Prince 
William  landfill  are  In  operation.  Jackson 
says,  the  District  will  either  remodel  Its 
Incinerators  or  will  convert  them  to  "transfer 
stations  "  where  refuse  may  be  pressed  Into 
bales  for  placement  on  barges  or  railroad 
cars. 

Other  Washington  Jurisdictions  are  having 
their  own  struggles  with  garbage. 

Arlington  and  Alexandria  each  are  trying 
to  find  other  disposal  methods  so  that  they 
may  close  down  their  Incinerators. 

F.  H  Doe  Jr  .  Arlington's  utlUUea  director, 
says  his  incinerator  definitely  does  not  meet 
air  quality  standards.  Its  pollution  has 
aroused  the  citizenry  in  Alexandria's  nearby 
Lynhaven  district. 

Of  the  pollution  standards.  Doe  says.  "We 
haven't  piald  too  much  attention  to  them, 
because  we're  not  set  up  to  do  anything.  I 
hope  that  before  the  federal  people  crack 
down,  we  get  out  of  the  Incinerator  business 
.    .  We  think  It's  more  desirable  not  to  burn.  " 

BSPLACCMCMT    DKLAT    SRN 

Doe  estimated  that  finding  a  replacement 
for  the  county  Incinerator  will   take  from 
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three  to  six  years.  He  concedes  that  by  this 
time  his  Incinerator  may  be  officially  ruled 
Illegal,  but  he  adds.  "Who's  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  It?  What's  going  to  happen  In 
practice  Is  that  well  tell  them  we're  work- 
ing on  this  and  they'll  grant  us  an  exten- 
sion .  .  .  Nobody's  given  me  a  deadline  yet. 
and  until  they  do  I'm  not  going  to  worry." 

Both  Montgomery  and  Fairfax  counties  are 
looking  for  new  landfill  sites. 

Montgomery,  which  disposes  of  most  of  Its 
refuse  In  the  large  Incinerator  near  Rockvllle. 
needs  a  new  landfill  site  for  the  Incinerator 
ash  "right  now. "  according  to  Robert  S.  Man- 
gum  of  the  Bureau  of  Refuse  Collection. 

The  present  site  next  to  the  Incinerator  has 
reached  Its  capacity,  and  the  county  Is  ex- 
tending Its  life  only  by  dumping  the  wasters 
a  bit  higher  than  It  Intended.  Last  year  a 
county  plan  to  develop  a  landfill  In  the 
Potomac-Travllah  area  ran  into  civic  oppo- 
sition. 

Montgomery  Is  also  about  to  upgrade  Its 
Incinerator,  adding  new  antipollution  devices 
and  raising  the  capacity  from  1.050  tons  a  day 
to  1,400  tons.  Since  compleUon  In  1965,  the 
84.5-mllllon  Incinerator  has  broken  down, 
overheated  and  worked  below  capacity.  A 
multtmllUon  dollar  incinerator  suit  by  the 
county  against  the  incinerator  designers  Is 
sun  pending,  Mangum  says. 

TKSa    TO   OO   Df    rAIVAX 

Fairfax  has  less  than  a  year  to  go  before  Its 
current  landfill  site  is  exhausted.  It  expects 
to  present  plans  soon  for  a  new.  600-acre 
landfill  at  a  locaUon  that  Harry  L.  Hale,  the 
county's  public  works  director.  wUl  not  dis- 
close. 

Fairfax  and  Prince  Georges  are  the  two 
counties  least  worried  about  their  trash  prob- 
lenu.  Hale  says  he  hopes  Fairfax,  with  Its 
abundant  supply  of  land,  can  dispose  of 
refuse  by  landfill   "perhaps  forever." 

In  Prince  Georges.  Nicholas  B.  Stollaroff, 
the  urban  engineer,  feeU  he  has  the  refuse 
under  control.  Stollaroff,  displays  proudly  a 
national  public  works  award  that  he  won  In 
1968  for  the  establishment  of  a  waste  dis- 
posal program.  As  part  of  the  program,  he 
designed  the  Brown  Station  Road  landfill 
operaUon.  which  most  officials  say  Is  the  beet 
In  the  area.  It  is  expected  to  last  until  the 
mid  80s. 

Even  so.  with  Prince  Georges  trash  vol- 
ume increasing  rapidly.  Stollaroff  will  have 
to  develop  additional  landfills  that  be  says 
he  win  have  to  "sell"  to  the  public. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  25,  1970) 

Waste;  Paoai^at  op  the  19708 — Tsash  Plan 

POB  A>EA  Readied 

(By  Jim  Mann) 

Within  the  next  few  months,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments will  make  public  the  first  regional 
plans  for  the  disposal  of  Washington's  trash 
and  garbage. 

According  to  John  J.  Lenu.  the  offlclal  who 
Is  organizing  the  plan,  the  regional  orga- 
nization hopes  to  start  In  January.  1972. 
with  the  daUy  disposal  of  1,000  tons  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  400  tons  from 
Arlington  and  400  tons  from  Alexandria. 

These  three  Jurisdictions  most  urgently 
need  help  In  order  to  close  down  their  In- 
cinerators. Lentz  explains.  Other  Jurisdic- 
tions will  Join  the  regional  plan  later  as 
they  choose,  paying  a  sum  In  proportion  to 
the  refuse  that  they  turn  over  to  the  re- 
gional group. 

The  waste  will  be  transported  by  rail  to 
an  as  yet  undisclosed  site  outside  the  greater 
Washington  area. 

The  Council  of  Governments  Itself  has  no 
legal  authority  to  operate  programs.  The 
only  project  it  runs  directly  at  this  time  is 
a  series  of  express  buses  between  suburban 
areas  and  downtown  Washington.  The  waste 
disposal  win  be  handled  through  a  separate 
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agency,  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Waste 
Management  Agency. 

If  the  council  of  Governments  actually 
succeeds  In  establishing  regional  cooperation 
In  waste  disposal,  it  will  have  overcome  a 
long  history  of  petty  warring  among  Wash- 
ington Jur'isdlctions  on  this  Issue. 

During  summers  In  the  lS90's.  Washington 
barged  garbage  to  a  point  across  the  Potomac 
River  south  of  Alexandria  for  disposal.  The 
practice  so  infuriated  Alexandrians  that  some 
of  them  boarded  and  sank  several  of  the 
Washington  scows. 

Love  and  kindness  bet-ween  Jurisdictions 
has  not  Increased  much  since  then,  at  least 
with  respect  to  garbage. 

Today,  for  example,  Montgomery  County 
still  polices  its  county  Incinerator  to  make 
sure  that  the  trucks  bringing  in  refuse  are 
not  coming  from  Prince  George's  County. 

Prince  George's  charges  private  garbage 
collectors  82.50  a  ton  for  disposal  at  their 
Brown  Station  Road  landfill.  Some  col- 
lectors— no  one  knows  how  many — decide 
that  It  Is  worth  the  extra  time  and  gasoline 
to  drive  the  trash  to  Montgomery,  Howard, 
Charles  or  Anne  Arundel  counties,  where 
the  disposal  Is  free. 

In  addition,  many  other  garbage  collectors 
In  the  Washington  area  go  to  the  Mont- 
gomery Incinerator  because  it  stays  open 
until  8  p.m.  each  night.  Most  other  incin- 
erators and  landfills  close  before  S  p.m. 

The  counties  become  even  more  sensitive 
when  one  Jurisdiction  seeks  to  operate  a 
sanitary  landfill  within  another's  borders. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  been  defeated 
again  and  again  In  attempts  to  find  landfill 
space  outside  the  city  limits. 

Disratcr  or  Columbia  plan  halted 

In  1968,  Prince  George's  County  refused  to 
grant  the  District  permission  to  operate  a 
landfill  at  a  site  near  Mulrkirk.  Last  year, 
the  District's  plans  to  operate  a  landfill  In 
Prince  William  County's  Featherstone  Marsh 
were  halted  when  they  ran  Into  the  opposi- 
tion of  conservationists,  the  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hlckel. 

In  suburban  counties,  where  land  Is  more 
plentiful,  public  officials  guard  it  carefully 
for  use  later  on.  Fairfax  Public  Works  Direc- 
tor Harry  L.  Hale  says  he  Is  not  working 
actively  with  other  Jurisdictions  on  solid 
waste  problems  because.  "I've  got  all  the 
problems  I  can  handle  here  in  Fairfax.  We're 
struggling  to  keep  ahead." 

The  Jurisdictional  bickering  has  hurt  the 
cities  and  counties  that  have  the  least  avail- 
able land — Arlington.  Alexandria  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Norman  E.  Jackson,  sanitary  engineering 
director  for  the  District,  says  he  feels  that 
boundary  lines  present  a  special  problem  for 
Washington  that  no  other  metropolitan  area 
faces. 

DOTTBLE    TBOCBLC 

"We  cross  Jurisdictional  lines  almost  Im- 
mediately. The  Baltimore  Inner  city  can  look 
to  the  state  of  Maryland  for  help,  for  land 
or  otherwise.  We  dont  have  the  room,  and 
when  we  go  outside  city  lines,  we  have  more 
Jurisdictional  problems  than  usual.  We  have 
to  deal  both  with  different  counties  and 
different  states.  It  adds  to  and  complicates 
the  problem." 

The  relationship  between  a  county  and  a 
state  can  also  create  problems  for  officials 
trying  to  establish  a  landfill.  For  example, 
Maryland  requires  the  approval  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  for  the  operation  of 
a  sanitary  landfill. 

According  to  Robert  S.  Mangum,  director 
of  garbage  and  trash  disposal  for  Montgomery 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  state  approval  puts 
the  county  In  a  bind.  "Tou  don't  want  to 
buy  land  until  you  know  you'll  have  state 
approval,  and  you  cant  get  state  approval 
until  you  at  least  own  the  land." 

Many  o<  theee  croea-jurlsdlctlonal  prob- 
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lems  may  be  eased  with  the  advent  of  the 
new  CouncU  of  Governments'  program.  But 
Lentz  Is  very  cautious  about  making  pre- 
dictions. He  Is  afraid  that  the  old  mistrust  of 
"metropolitan  government"  will  crop  up 
among  local  Jurisdictions,  and  he  is  very  care- 
ful to  stress  that  In  Initiating  the  new  waste 
disposal  program,  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments will  be  solving  a  problem  and  not 
usurping  power. 

MAT     SELL     BONDS 

Although  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Solid  Waste  Management  Agency  has  actually 
been  incorporated  since  1967,  it  currently  has 
no  staff  outside  the  Council  of  Governments' 
employees. 

According  to  Lentz,  the  agency  may  sell 
public  bonds  in  order  to  help  finance  the  dis- 
posal system.  The  agency  vrill  be  run  by  dele- 
gates from  the  participating  Jurisdictions. 

While  the  regional  system  is  being  estab- 
lished, those  who  must  deal  dally  with  the 
garbage  continue  to  wait  for  some  kind  of 
magical  solution  that  wlU  keep  Wasblng^ton's 
discards  from  piling  up  faster  and  faster. 

Trying  to  Imagine  some  sort  of  answer  to 
his  problem,  one  local  engineer  muses,  "May- 
be you  could  shoot  the  garbage  up  to  the 
moon." 

Then  he  pauses,  recalling  his  science  train- 
ing, and  sa3rs,  "The  increased  weight  would 
bring  the  moon  closer  and  closer  to  earth. 
It  won't  work." 
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HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 


or   COLOBADO 
AND 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALBtADGE 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  AIjLOTT.  Mr.  President,  readers 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  have  learned 
to  expect  wisdom  and  humane  concern 
in  the  writings  of  Vermont  Royster.  The 
February  26  Journal  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  Royster  that  is  wise,  humane,  and 
very  timely. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Forced  Integra- 
tion: Suffer  the  Children,"  and  it  speaks 
to  some  of  the  most  vexing  problems  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  Royster  is  to  be  commended  for 
what  he  says  and  for  the  way  he  says  it. 
The  substance  of  his  remarks — that  co- 
ercion can  defeat  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed — is  soimd.  The  tone  of  his 
remarks — moderate  and  low  key — is 
worth  emulating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Royster's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
have  read  Mr.  Royster's  excellent  article 
and  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  in  asking  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forced  Integration:   Suffer  the  Children 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

"Siu-ely  it  is  time  to  face  up  to  a  fact  that 
can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  view.  The  at- 
tempt to  Integrate  this  country's  schools  ts  a 
tragic  failure." 
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The  words  of  Stewart  Alsop  In  Newsweek 
will  serve  as  weU  as  any.  They  are  startling, 
honest  and  deeply  true.  Whatever  anyone 
else  says  otherwise,  however  shocked  we  may 
be,  we  know  he  Is  right. 

The  proof  Ues  in  the  fact  that  Congress,  in 
a  confused  sort  of  way,  has  made  it  clear  that 
it  no  longer  thinks  forced  integration  is  the 
way  to  El  Dorado.  Since  Congress  is  a  politi- 
cal body,  that  in  itself  might  be  evidence 
enough.  But  Mr.  Alsop  has  also  put  the  state- 
ment up  for  challenge  to  a  wide  range  of  civil 
rights  leaders,  black  and  white,  ranging  from 
Education  Commissioner  James  Allen  to 
black  militant  Julius  Hobson,  and  found 
none  to  deny  it.  Beyond  that,  we  have  only  to 
look  around  ourselves,  at  both  our  white  and 
our  black  neighbors,  to  know  that  the  fail- 
ure is  there. 

But  that  only  plunges  us  Into  deeper  gues- 
tlons.  Why  Is  It  a  faUure?  And  why  is  it 
tragic?  Why  is  it  that  something  on  which  so 
many  men  of  good  will  put  their  faith  has  at 
last  come  to  this?  'Where  did  we  go  wrong? 

And  those  questions  plunge  vis  yet  deeper. 
For  to  answer  them  we  must  go  back  to  the 
beginning.  It  is  the  moment  for  one  of  tho53 
agonizing  reappraisals  of  all  our  hopes,  emo- 
tions, thoughts,  about  what  is  surely  the 
most  wretched  of  all  the  problems  before  our 
society. 

A     SIMPLE    PBOPOSmON 

We  begin,  I  think,  with  a  simple  proposi- 
tion. It  Is  that  It  was,  and  Is  morally  nTong 
for  a  society  to  say  to  one  group  of  people 
that  because  of  their  color  they  are  pariahs — 
that  the  majesty  of  law  can  be  used  to  segre- 
gate them  in  their  homes,  in  their  schools,  in 
their  livelihoods,  in  their  social  contB^^ts  with 
their  fellows.  The  wrong  is  in  no  wise  miti- 
gated by  any  plea  that  society  may  provide 
well  for  them  vrithln  their  segregated  state. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  ques- 
tion. 

In  1954.  for  the  first  time,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  that  moral  imperative.  Begin- 
ning vrith  the  school  decision  the  Judges  in 
a  series  of  decisions  struck  down  the  legal  im- 
derpinnlngs  of  segregation. 

Since  emotions  and  prejudices  are  not 
swept  away  by  court  decisions  there  were 
some  white  people  in  aU  parts  of  the  country 
who  resisted  the  change.  But  they  were,  for 
all  their  noise,  In  the  minority.  The  great 
body  of  otir  people,  even  In  the  South  where 
prejudice  had  congealed  Into  custom,  began 
the  task  of  stripping  away  the  battens  of  seg- 
regation. Slowly,  perhaps,  but  relentlessly. 

Then  some  people — men  of  good  wlU, 
mostly — said  this  was  not  enough.  They  no- 
ticed that  the  mere  ending  of  segregation  did 
not  mix  whites  and  blacks  In  social  Inter- 
course. Neighborhoods  remained  either  pre- 
dominaoitly  white  or  black.  So  did  schools, 
because  our  schools  are  related  to  our  neigh- 
borhoods. So  did  many  other  things.  Not  be- 
cause of  the  law,  but  because  of  habit,  eco- 
nomics, preferences — or  prejudices.  If  you 
prefer. 

Prom  this  came  the  concept  of  "de  facto" 
segregation.  This  Latin  phrase,  borrowed 
from  the  law,  describes  any  separation  of 
whites  and  blacks  that  exists  In  fact  and 
equates  it  with  the  segregation  proscribed  by 
law.  The  cause  matters  not.  "These  men  of 
good  win  concluded  that  if  segregation  in  law 
Is  bad  then  any  separation  that  exists  in  fact 
Is  equally  bad. 

From  this  view  we  were  led  to  attack  any 
separation  as  defactor  segregation.  Since  the 
first  attack  on  segregation  came  In  the 
schools,  the  schools  became  the  first  place 
for  the  attack  on  separation  from  whatever 
cause.  And  since  the  law  had  served  us  well 
m  the  first  Instance,  we  chose — ovir  lawmak- 
ers chose — to  use  the  law  for  the  second 
purpose  also.  The  law,  that  is,  was  appUed 
to  compel  not  merely  an  end  to  segregation 
but  an  end  to  separation  by  forced  integra- 
tion. 
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It  WM  at  thta  point  tlMt  we  fell  Into  the 
abyss.  The  error  w««  not  merely  that  we  cre- 
ated •  legal  monstroaJty.  or  something  unsc- 
reptable  politically  to  botb  whites  and  blacks. 
The  tragedy  Is  that  w«  embraced  an  Idea 
morallf  wrong. 

That  mu3t  be  recognized  If  we  are  to  un- 
derstand all  else.  For  what  Is  wrong  about 
forced  integration  In  the  schools  Is  not  lU 
Impractlcality.  which  we  all  now  see.  but  Its 
Immorality,  which  Is  not  yet  fully  grasped. 

Let  us  consider. 

Imagine,  now.  a  nplghtx>rhood  In  which 
95';  of  the  people  are  white.  5'!  of  them 
black.  It  Is  seir-erident  that  we  have  here  a 
de  facto  Imbalance.  We  do  not  have  legal 
segregation,  but  we  do  not  have  Integration 
either,  at  least  not  anything  more  than  "to- 
kenism." 

im  us  suppose  also  that  for  some  reason — 
any  reason,  economics,  white  hostilities,  or 
perhaps  black  prejudice  against  living  next 
door  to  whites — the  proportion  does  not 
change.  The  only  way  then  to  change  It  Is  for 
some  of  the  whites  to  move  away  and.  concur- 
rently, for  some  blacks  who  live  elsewhere  to 
move  Into  this  neighborhood.  One  Is  not 
enough.  Botb  things  must  happen. 

CaXATlNC    AM    UtaALANCX 

Or  let  us  suppose  the  proportion  do«a 
change.  Let  us  suppose  that  for  some  rea- 
son— any  reason.  Including  prejudice — large 
numbers  of  white  families  move  out  of  the 
nstgbborhood.  making  room  for  black  people 
to  move  In,  so  that  after  a  few  years  we  have 
entirely  reversed  the  proportions.  The  neigh- 
borhood becomes  96  «   black,  5'V.   while. 

Again  we  have  an  imbalance.  Again  we  do 
not  truly  have  segregation  but  call  It  that. 
It  you  wish:  de  facto  segregation.  In  any 
event  we  do  not  have  integration  in  the  sense 
that  there  Is  a  general  mixing  together  of 
the  blacks  and  whites. 

Now  suppose  that  we  act  from  the  assump- 
tion that  this  Is  wrong.  That  it  Is  wrong  to 
have  the  neighborhood  either  96 '•  vhlt«  or 
SS^o  black.  That  the  mix.  to  be  "right,"  must 
be  some  particular  proportion. 

What  action  Is  to  be  Uken?  In  the  first  In- 
stance, do  we  by  law  forcefully  remove  some 
oX  the  white  famine*  from  the  neighborhood 
•o  that  we  can  force  In  the  "proper"  number 
of  black  famlUea?  Or.  In  the  second  Instance. 
do  we  by  law  prohibit  some  of  the  white 
famlUea  from  moving  out  of  the  nelghbor- 
liood?  If  we  do  either,  who  decide*  who 
moves,  who  stays? 

The  example,  of  course.  Is  fanciful  We  do 
none  of  this.  No  one  has  had  the  political 
temerity  to  propose  a  law  that  would  send 
•oldlers  to  pick  people  up  and  move  them, 
or  to  block  the  way  and  prevent  them  from 
moving.  No  one  stands  up  and  says  this  Is 
the  moral  thing  to  do. 

Stated  thus  baldly,  the  Immorality  of  doing 
such  things  Is  perfectly  clear.  No  one  thinks 
It  moral  to  send  policemen,  or  the  National 
Ouard  bayonets  In  hand,  to  corral  people 
and  force  them  Into  a  swimming  pool,  or  a 
public  park  or  a  cocktail  party  when  they  do 
Dot  wish  to  go. 

No  one  pretends  this  Is  moral — for  all  that 
anyone  may  deplore  people's  prejudice — be- 
cause everyone  can  see  that  to  do  this  Is  to 
make  of  our  society  a  police  state.  TTie  meth- 
ods, whatever  the  differences  in  Intent,  would 
be  no  dliferent  from  the  tramping  boots  of 
the  Communist.  Nazi  or  Fascist  police  states. 

All  this  being  fandftil.  no  one  proposing 
such  things,  it  may  seem  we  have  strayed  far 
from  the  school  Integration  program.  But 
have  we? 

The  essence  of  that  program  Is  that  w« 
have  tried  to  apply  to  our  schools  the  meth- 
ods we  would  not  dream  of  applying  to  other 
parts  of  society.  We  have  foecsd  the  ehlktrvn 
to  saoir*. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the 
forcible  traaafer  of  children  from  school  to 
school  to  obtain  the  "proper"  radal  mix.  It 
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Is.  for  one  thing,  wasteful  of  time,  energy  and 
money  that  could  better  be  applied  to  making 
all  schools  better. 

To  this  practical  objection  there  Is  also  the 
fact  that  In  concept  It  Is  arrogant.  The  un- 
spoken Idea  It  rests  upon  Is  that  black  chil- 
dren will  somehow  gain  from  putting  their 
black  skins  near  to  white  skins.  This  Is  the 
reverse  coin  of  the  wont  segregationists  Idea 
that  somehow  the  white  children  will  s\iffer 
from  putting  their  white  skins  near  to  black 
skins. 

Both  are  Insolent  assertions  of  white 
superiority.  Both  spring  from  the  some  bitter 
seed. 

Still,  the  practical  dlfflcuUles  might  be 
surmounted.  The  Implied  arrogance  might  be 
overlooked,  on  the  grounds  th-it  the  alleged 
superiority  is  not  racial  but  cultuiul;  or  that, 
further,  both  whlt:^  and  blacks  will  gain 
from  mutual  association.  That  still  leaves 
the  moral  question. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  restated.  Is  It  moral 
for  society  to  apply  to  children  the  force 
which.  If  It  were  applied  to  adulU,  men 
would  know  Immoral?  What  charity,  what 
compnsslcn,  what  morality  Is  there  In  forc- 
ing a  child  as  we  would  not  force  bis  father? 

Ii  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  see.  as  we  have 
seen,  soldiers  standing  guard  so  that  a  black 
child  may  enter  a  white  school.  You  cannot 
help  but  cringe  In  shame  that  only  this  way 
Is  It  done.  But  at  least  then  the  soldiers  are 
standing  for  a  moral  principle — that  no  one, 
child  or  adult,  shall  be  barred  by  the  color  of 
his  skin  from  access  to  «hat  belongs  to  us  all. 
white  or  black. 

But  it  would  have  been  terrifying  If  those 
same  soldiers  had  been  going  about  the  town 
rounding  up  the  black  children  and  march- 
ing them  from  their  accustomed  school  to 
another,  while  they  went  fearfully  and  their 
parents  wept.  On  that,  I  verily  believe,  mo- 
rality will  brook  no  challenge. 

Thus.  then,  the  abyss.  It  opened  because  In 
fleeing  from  one  moral  wrong  of  tlte  past,  for 
which  we  felt  guilty,  we  fled  all  unaware  to 
another  Immorality.  The  failure  Is  tragic  be- 
cause In  so  doing  w*  heaped  the  burdens 
upon  our  children,  who  are  helpless. 

MOST    WB    TVkM    BSCK? 

Does  this  mean,  as  many  men  of  good  will 
fear,  that  to  recognize  as  much,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  failure  of  forced  integration  In  the 
schools.  Is  to  surrender,  to  turn  backward  to 
what  we  have  fled  from? 

Surely  not.  There  remains,  and  we  as  a 
people  must  insist  upon  It,  the  moral  imper- 
ative that  no  on*  should  b*  denied  his  place 
in  society,  his  dignity  as  a  human  being, 
because  of  his  color.  Not  In  the  schools  only, 
but  In  his  livelihood  and  his  life.  No  custom, 
no  tradition,  no  trickery  ahould  be  allowed 
to  evade  that  Imperative. 

That  we  can  Insist  upon  without  violating 
the  other  moral  imperative.  So  long  as  he 
doe*  nut  encroach  upon  others,  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  walk  where  he  would 
not  walk,  live  where  he  would  not  live,  share 
what  company  he  would  shun,  think  what  he 
would  not  think,  believe  what  he  believes 
not. 

If  we  grasp  the  distinction,  we  will  follow 
a  tragic  failure  with  a  giant  step.  And.  God 
willing,  not  Just  in  the  schools. 


February  26,  1970 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUGNSKl 

or    ILLINOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  PUCTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 

long  we  have  neglected  the  needs  of  our 
Spanish-speaking  Americans. 


The  history  of  the  United  States  has 
been  intervioven  with  the  Spanish  at 
least  since  the  time  Coluir:bus  discovered 
America  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Spanish  Queen  Isabella,  and  their  indel- 
ible mark  throughout  the  centuries  has 
enriched  the  heritage  of  cur  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Spanish  influence  has  dominated  this 
continent  long  before  tlie  discovery  of 
America. 

But  today,  while  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  comprise  the  second  largest 
minority  group  in  the  United  States,  they 
feel  alienated.  They  suffer  from  a  lan- 
guage barrier:  they  are  too  often 
branded  as  stereotyres,  they  are  net 
taught  in  our  schools  of  the  valuable 
contributions  they  have  mnde  to  the 
culture,  social,  economic,  and  political 
histories  of  many  coimtries,  including 
the  United  States. 

Recently,  Mr.  Armando  M.  Rodriguez, 
Director  of  the  Office  for  Spanish- 
Spealcing  American  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  delivered  an  excellent  speech 
in  Chicago  placing  into  proper  perspec- 
tive the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
Spanish -speaking  Americans. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
today  Mr.  Rodriguez's  excellent  pres- 
entation because  it  so  eloquently  spells 
out  the  inspiring  contributions  made  by 
our  Nation's  "silent  minority." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech  follcws : 
BiuNcuAL  Education — PBoni.x  70 

For  nearly  three  years  I  have  traveled  back 
and  forth  across  our  country  as  a  represent- 
ative of  our  national  government,  spurring 
botb  governmental  and  private  agencies  to 
direct  some  of  their  resource*  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population.  In  doing  so  I  have  found 
our  people — Puerto  Rlcans,  Cubans,  and 
Mexlcan-Anierlcans — to  be  regarded  in  some 
communiUes  as  non-existent.  In  others  with 
fear.  In  others  with  respect,  and  In  others 
with  suspicion.  I  also  found  that  this  popu- 
lation Is  referred  to  as  Spanish-Americans, 
Latinos,  Uispanos,  Spanish -Speaking  Amer- 
icans, Spanish -Sumamed  Americans,  Ameri- 
cans of  Spanish  or  Mexican  Descent,  Los 
Bato*  Locos  and  a  number  of  other  names 
I  choose  not  to  repeat  her*  tonight.  But 
whatever  we  are  called,  w«  are  L«  Rasa,  a 
nam*  that  unite*  us  linguistically  and  cuN 
turaUy. 

I  have  also  found  out  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 10  million  of  us,  that  more  than 
80'"e  of  us  live  In  urban  communities  like 
Chicago,  and  that  more  than  70%  of  us  are 
In  the  three  states  of  New  York.  Texas  and 
California.  I  also  found  that  the  states  of 
Michigan,  Illinois.  Indiana.  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  are  the  fastes'.  area  for 
settlement  of  Spanish  speakers  In  the  coun- 
try outside  of  New  York,  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia. I  also  found  that  the  Spanish  speaking 
American  population  Is  the  youngest  In  the 
country  with  more  than  SCr  under  age  30. 
I  found  that  our  educational  attainment — 
based  on  IMO  census  figures — Is  the  lowest 
In  the  country  for  any  distinctive  ethnic  or 
racial  group  (In  Texas  it  barely  reaches  the 
6th  year  of  school) ;  that  the  dropout  rate  of 
the  Spanish  speakers  Is  the  highest  In  the 
country,  exceeding  60%  in  some  of  the  high 
schools  In  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Antonio.  That  more  than  80%  of  the 
youngsters  from  Mexican  Anterlcan  families 
starting  school  in  Texas  do  not  finish.  That 
In  California  leas  than  1%  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  seven  campusas  of  tb*  Univer- 
sity of  Calif oma  are  Spanish -Sumam* — how 
many  of  thoae  are  Puerto  Rlcan  or  Mexican 
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American,  we  do  not  know.  This  Is  the  higher 
education  situation  In  a  state  where  14%  of 
the  public  school  enrollment  Is  Spanlsh- 
Sumamed.  A  shocking  statistic  Is  that  the 
Mexican-American  enrollment  at  CallfomU 
State  College  In  Loe  Angeles,  located  In  the 
heart  of  East  Los  Angeles,  a  barrio  of  more 
than  400,000  Mexican  Americans,  dropped 
almost  bO'^r  last  year.  These  are  some  fright- 
ening statistics  that  tell  a  little  about  the 
second  largest  minority  In  our  country. 

Who  Is  La  Raza  when  you  strip  away  the 
educational  and  economic  chains  that  bind 
him'  For  the  most  part,  he  Is  still  an  alien, 
unknown  In  his  own  land.  This  is  true  even 
in  the  Southwest,  where  the  cultural  heritage 
Is  a  living  reminder  of  the  part  that  Spain 
and  Mexico  played  in  forming  the  character 
of  this  nation.  The  Mexican  Is  pictured  on 
the  one  hand  as  the  peon,  who.  hat  in  hand, 
holds  the  reins  for  John  Wayne  in  the  movies, 
or  is  the  Prlto  Bandlto  on  T.V.  On  the  other 
hand  he  Is  the  glamorous  hidalgo,  the  am- 
bassador of  good  will  for  the  city  of  San 
Diego  and  a  participant  In  the  Rose  Bowl 
Parade  Between  the  fanciful  extremes  of  the 
peon  and  the  hidalgo  Is  La  Raza.  Probably 
the  moat  telling  observation  ever  to  be  print- 
ed about  us  came  from  the  pages  of  News- 
week (May  23,  19M)  :  "Were  the  best  kept 
secret  In  America". 

I  would  like  to  say  here  today  that  the 
secret  Is  now  out.  We  are  fast  becoming 
America's  most  promising  human  catalyst 
for  the  creation  of  a  democratic  society  where 
cultural  heritage  and  language  assets  are 
prime  Instruments  In  the  acceptance  of  hu- 
man diversity  as  major  national  goal.  I  re- 
fute that  television  report  In  April  of  last 
year  that  Identified  La  Raza  as  "The  In- 
visible Minority".  If  the  producers  could 
sense  what  I  feel  and  sea  In  my  travels.  La 
Raza  would  be  Identified  as  the  "dynamic 
and  responsible  minority".  The  old  Image 
that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  or  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Is  neither  Puerto  Rlcan,  Mexican  nor 
American:  he  Is  suspended  between  two  cul- 
tures, neither  of  which  claims  him.  Is  rapidly 
disappearing.  Tomorrow's  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
Mexican  American — those  forceful,  creative, 
bold  youngsters  under  35  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  successfully  retain  and 
cherish  their  cultural  heritage  and  simul- 
taneously parUdpate  fully  In  the  larger  cul- 
tural environment  of  our  society.  And  I  sug- 
gest that  the  frontier  of  this  movement  will 
be  found  In  the  urban  areas  of  our  cities 
throughout  this  country.  Who  Is  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  or  the  Mexican  American?  He  Is  that 
unique  individual  who  has  suffered  from 
cultural  Isolation,  language  rejection,  eoo- 
nooUc  and  educational  Inequalities,  but  who 
has  now  begun  to  take  those  Instruments 
of  oppression  and  turn  them  Into  Instru- 
ments of  change.  Bilingual  and  blcultural  ed- 
ucation In  our  public  schools  will  be  a  reality 
very  shortly.  The  national  moral  and  legal 
commitment  of  our  federal  government  for 
educational  programs  that  reflect  the  cul- 
ture and  language  of  the  students  will  be  a 
common  part  of  currlculums  throughout  the 
country.  And  to  a  great  extent  this  sweep- 
ing movement  must  be  credited  to  the  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  of  our  youth — cul- 
tural qualities  that  for  so  many  years  was 
termed,  "pasalvlty". 

It  Is  this  sweeping  movement,  vigorously 
enunciated  by  the  Youth  Movement,  that 
will  destrc^  an  environment  now  existing 
that  says  to  us  and  particularly  the  young- 
ster In  school,  that  the  only  Americanism  Is 
that  which  permeates  the  textbooks  with 
little  or  no  reference  to  positive  historical  ac- 
complishments unless  achieved  by  the  Anglo. 
Mexican  American  and  Puerto  Rlcan  chil- 
dren can  and  will  do  well  scholastlcally,  but 
only  In  schools.  Including  colleges,  that  not 
only  emiHiaslze  the  Anglo  way  of  life,  but 
also  fosters  pride  In  th*  Mexican  American 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  for  his  origin,  history,  cul- 
ture, and  bUlngual  background. 
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A  high  school  girl  from  the  barrio  In  East 
Los  Angeles  said:  "We  look  for  others  like 
ourselves  In  these  history  books,  for  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of  for  being  il  Mexican, 
and  all  we  see  In  books,  magazines,  nlms,  and 
TV  shows  are  stereotypes  of  a  dark,  dirty, 
smelly  man  with  a  tequila  bottle  in  one 
band,  a  dripping  taco  In  the  other,  a  serape 
wrapped  around  him,  and  a  big  smnbrero". 

This,  my  friends.  Is  not  the  hlspano  here 
or  anywhere  In  the  country.  I  ask  that  all  of 
you  here  Join  me  In  a  fight  to  eradicate  such 
stereotypes  from  every  aspect  of  our  media. 
The  negative  Images  of  La  Raza  In  advertis- 
ing on  TV  Is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
forces  now  existing  for  the  creation  of  a 
society  where  cultural  and  human  diversity 
Is  an  Imperative  thread  In  the  strength  of 
the  total  fabric.  This  fight  must  be  won  be- 
fore freedom  for  all  of  us  can  be  realized. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  three  different 
sources  which  reveal  the  deep  feeling  of 
pride,  dignity  and  concern  so  Important  for 
all  of  us,  not  because  It  Is  good  or  true  but 
because  these  feelings  exist  especially  among 
our  youth  who  fight  for  self-Identity  and 
positive  Image  recognition. 

"Who  am  I?"  asks  a  young  Mexican  Ameri- 
can high  school  student.  "I  am  a  product 
of  myself.  I  am  a  product  of  you  and  my 
ancestors.  We  came  to  California  long  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  We 
settled  California  the  Southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States  Including  the  states  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Texas. 
We  built  the  missions,  we  cultivated  the 
ranches.  We  were  at  the  Alamo  In  Texas, 
both  Inside  and  outside.  You  know  we  owned 
California — that  Is,  until  gold  was  found 
here.  Who  am  I?  I'm  a  human  being.  I  have 
the  same  hopes  that  you  do,  the  same  fears, 
the  same  drives,  same  desires,  same  concerns, 
same  abilities:  and  I  want  the  same  chance 
that  you  have  to  be  an  individual.  Who  am 
I?  In  reality  I  am  who  you  want  me  to  be". 

This  same  concern  for  dignity  and  respect 
is  found  in  the  poetry  of  Alberto  Alurlsta: 

"Mis  ojoe  hinchadoe 

flooded  with  lagrUnas 
de  bronce 

melting  on  the  cheek  bones 
of  my  concern 

razgos  Indlgenos 
the  scars  of  history  on  my  face 

and  the  veins  of  my  body 
that  aches 

vomlto  sangre 
y  Uoro  llbertad 

I  do  not  ask  for  freedom 
I  am  freedom" 

And  this  freedom  means  education.  And 
this  freedom  means  a  bigger  share  in  the 
economic  and  political  pot. 

Olivia  de  San  Diego  says  In  her  poem: 
"I've  heard  Black  is  beautiful 
But,  I  want  you  to  know 
Brown  la  beautiful 
To  feel  is  to  be,  to  live 
My  feelings  are  beautiful  because  they're 

real,  because  they're  me 
And  I'm  being  brave  enotigh,  loving  enough 
To  allow  myself  to  feel,  to  be  mys«U  .  .  . 

to  grow 

But 

Who  can/will  understand  my  frustration, 

my  pain 
Who  can  I  turn  to 

Who  will  help  me  untwist  my  stomach 
My  body  Is  screwed  with  this  pain  ...  ml 

grito  es  loud  and  long 
Can't  you  hear  it 
That  I  feel  ugly . . . 

To  discover  after  all  these  years  .  .  . 
That  I  dont  love  myself 
That  all  these  years  I've  been  looking 
At  myself,  through  gavacho  eyes 
Judging,  condemning 

Damn !  I  was  a  racist  against  myself 
I  bated  myself  because  of  iiiieT?Tt 
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No  more,  white  man,  no  mor* 

Oavacho,  Oavacho 

I'm  brown,  I'm  beautiful 

I'm  a  chlcana 

T  sabes  que  white  man,  pig,  educator 

No  chlnges,  conmigo  mas!" 

Under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1967 
we  are  now  operating  76  Bilingual  Education 
Programs.  More  than  300  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted for  some  part  of  the  t7.5  million  pro- 
vided by  Congress.  Just  before  leaving  Wash- 
ington I  checked  on  the  program  for  the 
second  round  of  funding  and  proposal  sub- 
mission. This  administration  requested  $10 
million  and  the  House  complied  with  their 
request  despite  the  fact  that  the  House  on 
most  education  bills  this  session  has  ap- 
proved appropriations  equal  to  authoriza- 
tion. The  Senate  approved  appropriations  of 
$25  million.  Authorization  for  the  Title  VII. 
ESEA.  for  this  fiscal  year  is  (40  million.  Joint 
committee  approved  $17  million.  Dr.  Albar 
Pena,  Director  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Unit,  tells  me  that  only  189  proposals  were 
submitted  for  development  of  bilingual 
programs  using  federal  bilingual  funds.  Sta- 
tistically, this  means  a  drop  of  more  than 
40"^  over  the  first  year's  requests.  Certainly, 
the  failure  of  a  substantial  additional  funds 
must  be  named  as  one  major  cause  of  this 
drop.  Hopefully,  the  re-direction  of  existing 
federal,  state  and  local  funds  may  have  en- 
abled many  districts  to  set  up  or  expand  bi- 
lingual programs.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  there  is  ample  reason  for  alarm.  And 
I  want  to  talk  about  bilingual  education  and 
this  coming  decade. 

The  Interest  in  bilingual  education  is  now 
high.  One  major  task  is  to  insure  that  this 
momentum  is  sustained  and  increased.  Our 
national  commitment  to  exploration  in  space 
resulted  In  two  landings  on  the  moon,  at  the 
cost  of  over  $20  billion.  Our  national  com- 
mitment to  reading  was  initiated  in  a  major 
speech  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  James  Allen  In  Los  Angeles  last 
October.  This  national  goal  in  education  was 
fii-mly  endorsed  by  President  Nixon.  I  have 
been  roaming  this  country  stressing  the  legal 
and  m<xal  commitment  our  country  has 
made  to  bilingual,  blcultural  education  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  this  meet- 
ing has  focused  on  concern,  commitment  and 
Involvement.  This  Is  the  most  appropriate 
time  and  place  for  a  declaration  of  bilingual 
and  blcultural  goals. 

I  propose  that  by  1980  all  our  schools  lo- 
cated where  there  is  a  plurality  of  language 
and  cultural  differences,  be  it  ethnic  or  racial, 
be  completely  immersed  in  bilingual,  blcul- 
tural programs  that  Involve  the  development 
of  all  children  to  be  culturally  cognizant  in 
two  or  more  cultures;  and  have  communica- 
tion competency  in  their  mother  tongue  and 
a  second  language. 

This  Is  the  conunltment  I  ask  that  you  em- 
brace and  take  with  you  from  this  meeting. 
The  first  shot  from  the  starting  gun  for  a 
movement  for  bilingual,  blcultural  education 
began  in  Tucson,  Arizona  with  the  NEA  Con- 
ference in  1966.  Let  us  carry  on  this  goal  to- 
night at  this  meeting  that  by  1980 — ^bi- 
lingual, blcultural  education  will  be  the 
means  by  which  all  children  realize  their  full 
potential  in  a  linguistically  and  culturally 
pluralistic  society 

This  means  that  we  must  Immediately 
stress  in  our  educational  ccxnmitment  that 
bilingual,  blcultural  education  in  English 
and  Spanish  -speaking  communities  means  an 
equal  Mnphasls  on  English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage and  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language. 
It  means  that  we  must  recognize  that  bi- 
lingual, blcultural  education  Is  a  continuing 
process  in  our  curriculum  beginning  with 
pre-school  for  all  children,  and  continuing 
through  secondary  school  tot  *t.t.  children. 
It  means  we  must  Immediately  reject  the 
unlllngual  eduoatton  of  bilingual  children 
and  provld*  a  bUlagual  education  for  unl« 
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ItnguAl  chUdrtn.  It  means  Uutt  we  must 
weave  Into  every  aspect  of  our  curriculum 
a  consciousness  of  the  personal  as  well  ar 
the  national  Importance  of  the  creation  of  a 
society  where  monollngnaltsm  and  mono- 
culturallsm  Is  totally  unacceptable.  It  means 
tbat,  by  1980.  tbe  culturally  deprived  person 
In  the  society  wUl  be  tbat  person  with  • 
monolingual,  monocultural  makeup. 

Our  theme  from  now  on  should  be  tbat — 
commitment  must  be  coupled  with  Involve- 
ment. I  suspect  that  our  country  has  never 
before  seen  a  period  In  which  commitment 
and  involvement  have  been  so  closely  and 
visibly  coupled.  Certainly  the  issue  ol  Viet- 
nam has  produced  among  Americans  of  all 
ages  and  llks.  a  sense  of  making  their  com- 
mitment— for  or  against  our  situation  in 
Vietnam — a  commitment  that  must  include 
Involvement.  I  have  proposed  a  major  com- 
mitment for  all  of  us  tcnlght.  a  commitment 
with  a  time  schedule  and  a  realistic  but  dif- 
ficult goal  How  do  we  get  Involved  in  this 
conunltment.* 

The  fact  that  you  are  here  today  spells 
some  commitment.  For  you  It  also  Indicates 
Involvement.  But  what  kind  of  Involvement? 
Some  definite  directions  are  now  available. 
Within  the  last  few  months,  two  publica- 
tions have  devoted  themselves  to  blUn- 
guallsm.  The  first  Is  the  September.  1969 
issue  of  The  Center  forum,  a  publication  of 
the  Center  for  Urban  Education  In  New  York 
who  devoted  the  whole  issue  to  Blllnguallsm. 
I  urge  that  you  secure  a  copy  of  that  publica- 
tion. The  second  U  more  significant  for  the 
determination  of  Involvement  for  all  of  us. 
The  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation sponsored  In  June  of  1969  a  confer- 
ence on  bilingual  education.  The  report  of 
that  conference  Is  called.  "National  Confer- 
ence on  Bilingual  Education— Language 
Skills."  The  report  contains  some  extremely 
valuable  Inforo^tlon  and  Ideas  for  increasing 
the  Involvement  of  all  of  us  which.  In  turn, 
will  deepen  our  commitment.  And  the  total 
result  wUl  be  attainment  of  our  goal  of  a 
truly  bilingual,  blcultural  society  for  all  chil- 
dren throughout  this  country  where  a  plu- 
ralistic linguistic  and  cultural  environment 
Is  present.  The  report  recommends  three 
area*  of  general  priorities: 

1.  Basic  research  needs  to  be  performed 
In  the  area  of  language  acquisitions — both 
of  first  and  second  languages. 

2.  A  national  system  for  collection  and 
dissemination  of  Information  on  blUn^ual- 
Ism  and  bUingual  education  should  be  es- 
tablished. 

3.  Studies  need  to  be  i>erformed  In  the 
areas  of  attitude  and  motivation  and  their 
effect  on  language  learning. 

Specific  recommendations  covered  five  ma- 
jor points.  They  are: 

1.  Basic  Rese*rcb 

2.  Language  Acquisition 

3.  Teacher  Preparation 

4.  Assessment 

5.  Methods  and  Materials 

I  urge  that  all  of  you  secure  a  copy  of  this 
report.  It  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
ot  BaMarch.  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Note  the  points  the  report  Identifies  as 
critical.  Moat  of  them  are  not  new.  There 
are  a  number  of  studies  on  teacher  prepara- 
tion, on  methods  and  materials.  A  whole  rec- 
ord of  language  acquisition  is  available  in 
most  university  Ubrarlea.  But  bow  many  ot 
us — and  I  Include  myself — have  become  suiB- 
dently  Involved  to  be  able  to  help  others  in 
any  of  these  areas.  I  suspect  that  moat  of  ua 
are  still  generallats.  I  want  to  see  all  of  us 
get  deeply  Involved  and  consequently  skilled 
In  at  least  oike  aspect  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion. The  profile  ot  bilingual  education  in 
the  next  decade,  nilmlnating  In  a  quiet  but 
suoceasful  change  from  a  monolingual  to  bi- 
lingual tociaty.  muat  begin  by  all  of  us  get- 
ting up  in  akUla  tbat  wlU  bring  about  this 
change.  I  have  been  aaylng  that  we  need 
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100.000  bilingual,  blcultural  teachers  to  ef- 
fect a  good  bilingual  program.  I  itin  stand 
by  that  statement.  I  want  to  add  that  these 
100.000  bilingual,  blcultural  teachera  must 
be  well  trained  In  the  art  of  teaching  sub- 
ject matter  blllngually.  I  want  them  to  be 
so  Involved  In  their  Job  that  total  commit- 
ment Is  Jtist  as  Intense  as  that  of  any  as- 
tronaut That  there  Is  no  doubt  at  any  time 
In  their  mind  that  the  goal  will  be  realized. 
There  can  be  no  feeling  that  the  direction 
and  the  way  to  reach  It  Is  not  right— and 
that  the  goal  Is  as  Important  as  any  under- 
taken by  our  country. 

No  one  will  be  able  to  say  that  lack  of 
involvement  was  the  greatest  obstacle. to  a 
successful  landing  on  target  In  I960  and  a 
complete  repudiation  of  the  provocative 
question  posed  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Mexican  American  Education 
In  their  report.  THe  Mexican  American: 
Quest  for  Equality,  a  question  that  strikes 
at  all  of  us  when  It  says.  "Educators,  espe- 
cially, must  search  their  consciences  for  an 
answer  to  the  question:  Is  only  a  mono- 
lingual, monocultural  society  acceptable  In 
America?"  I  challenge  you  tonight  to  take 
your  commitment.  Join  with  Involvement 
that  Is  measured  in  competence  and  learn- 
ing on  the  broad  scope  of  bilingual,  blcul- 
tural education  and  let's  move— now!  We 
have  had  enough  time  to  put  something  to- 
gether on  the  launching  pad.  All  of  us  know 
enough  to  perform  a  vital  role  In  the  total 
takeoff.  The  important  thing  is  that  we  make 
sure  quality  control  Is  always  present.  I  often 
see  bilingual  programs  In  classrooms  with 
teacher  and  administrator  commitment — 
my  concern  la  that  far  too  frequently  there 
Isn't  suffldent  involvement  to  guarantee  a 
high  level  atmosphere  of  program  operation. 
I  guess  what  I  am  really  saying  is  that  In- 
volvement means  becoming  completely 
skilled  In  as  many  faceu  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion as  you  can — and  then  Insisting  on  qual- 
ity performance  by  all  those  Involved.  I 
don't  want  bilingual  education  to  fall  or 
flounder  because  we  let  our  commitment  be- 
come clouded  with  zeal  without  professional 
skills  and  responsibility  to  guide  It.  Com- 
mitment Is  not  a  cheap  commodity — but 
the  most  precious  Ingredient  In  the  attain- 
ment of  our  goal  Is  Involvement  with  com- 
petence. All  of  us  must  gear  up  to  a  greater 
level  of  skills  than  ever  before.  The  Bureau 
of  Research  report  Is  an  Invaluable  guide  In 
the  determination  for  all  of  us  as  to  what 
area  we  may  want  to  become  experts  for 
competent  involvement. 

There  are  more  than  10  million  Spanish- 
Speaking  citizens  In  our  country.  By  1980 
there  will  be  more  than  15  million  We  want 
all  those  students  who  are  Spanish-Speaking 
to  be  bilingual,  blcultural  agents  for  a  closer 
western  hemisphere  of  human  cooperation. 
We  want  all  students  in  those  areas  where 
languages  and  cultures  are  pluralistic  to  be- 
come bilingual,  blcultural  agenu  for  the 
realization  of  the  strength  of  a  world  society 
where  human  diversity  Is  promoted  not  de- 
stroyed. Some  of  you  here  are  Involved  In 
education— now  Is  the  time  to  Increase  your 
Involvement  In  education  by  supporting  and 
providing  leadership  In  a  movement  that  asks 
little  from  all  of  us,  but  promises  a  whole 
new  world  of  human  relations. 

Muchas  Oraclaa. 


GRAZING  FEES— PART  IX 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP    ItONTAMA 

IN  THE  SBNATB  OF  THX  UNITKD  STATES 

Thurtday.  Februmrp  2*.  J97§ 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  decided 
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not  to  put  Into  effect  In  1970  the  sched- 
uled increase  in  fees  for  grazing  on  public 
lands,  he  Issued  a  press  release  saying 
the  action  "wUl  allow  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  evaluate  a  study  and 
report  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  on  the  subject."  The  press 
release  In  full  appears  with  my  remarks 
in  the  Concressional  Record,  volume 
115.  part  28.  page  38238. 

I  share  the  Secretary's  interest  In  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  those 
recommendat'-ins  will  be.  But  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  materials  submit- 
ted to  and  published  by  the  Commission. 

Among  the  volumes  of  material  Is  one 
entitled  "Organization,  Administration, 
and  Budgetary  Policy,  a  Study  Prepared 
for  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. Volume  II  Appendixes.  Decem- 
ber 1969."  Appendix  D.  dated  September 
1969,  is  entitled  "Federal  Land  Manage- 
ment Program  and  Policy  Evaluation." 
I  hereby  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  public  heritage  to 
the  words  of  Prof.  Robert  Marty  of 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lan- 
sing. Mich.,  who  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion on  the  public  range. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  land— 31  percent  in  poor  or 
bad  condition,  14  percent  declining — 
Mr.  Marty  observed  that: 

Most  of  the  Increased  expenditure  is  need- 
ed simply  to  make  It  possible  to  maintain 
current  grazing  levels  on  badly  overused 
range  allotments. 

It  is  unlikely  that  substantially  larger  ap- 
propriations for  range  management  will  soon 
become  available.  It  Is  also  unlikely  that 
public  land  agencies  «riii  soon  be  able  to 
reduce  grazing  pressures  significantly.  The 
result  Is  likely  to  be  an  increasingly  grave 
deterioration  of  the  public  ranges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  material  from  pages  25  through 
29  of  the  study  I  have  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PcDEKAL   Land  MANAcnirNT  Psocram  and 
PoucT   Evaluation 

(By  Robert  Marty) 

Forage  program  memoranda. — Forage  pro- 
grams are  carried  forward  both  by  Interior 
and  Agriculture.  Six  bureaus  are  Involved: 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  Service  in  a  major  way:  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  and  the  National  Park  Service  to 
a  much  leaser  extent. 

Interior's  forage  program  comprises  a  sub- 
category of  the  "Land.  Forage  and  Timber" 
program  category.  The  sub-category  has  only 
two  elements:  "management  and  utlllza- 
tlOQ  "  and  "development".  This  structure  Is 
the  same  for  both  the  fiscal  year  1968  and 
196B  program  memoranda. 

A  good  deal  of  effort  has  been  expended  on 
this  program  sub-category.  A  program  de- 
scription is  provided,  and  the  amall  relative 
Importance  of  Interior's  forage  production 
as  a  part  of  the  national  total  Is  developed. 
Program  clientele  are  enumerated  and  Iden- 
tified with  regard  to  tbe  slae  of  tbdr  graslng 
oparaUons.  It  U  pointed  out  tbat  tbaee  per- 
sons have  legal  aecees  to  pubUe  land  grazing, 
so  control  of  range  utUlaatkm  by  the  De- 
partment U   Ilmltad.  Long-term  objectives 
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tar  thlk  program  ai«  etated  as  follows  In  the 
fiscal  year  1960  pvograoi  memorandum: 

"(1)  Protect  the  lands  from  abuse  and 
deterioration  and  thus  preserve  wildlife 
habiut,  retard  watershed  deterioration,  and 
protect  future  production  potential. 

"(2)  Provide  livestock  forage  from  BLM 
administered  lands  to  help  sustain  the  exist- 
ing dependent  livestock  operation,  to  the  ex- 
tent  that   benefits   Justify  such   utilization. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  favorable  cofct  benefit 
relationships  for  grazing  equal  or  exceed 
alternative  or  competing  usee  of  public  land 
resources.  Increase  forage  production  to  help 
meet  Increasing  Uveetock  forage  needs,  and 
to  contribute  to  local  and  regional  econ- 
omiea." 

These  objectives  are  to  be  obtained  by 
undertaking  an  accelerated  program  of  range 
allotment  examination  and  treatment.  The 
alternative  of  reducing  grazing  Is  Judged  to 
be  Inappropriate  because  of  the  legal  rights 
to  grazing  Involved,  and  the  hardship  to 
users  which  would  result  from  such  a  course. 
Issues  recognized  include  the  need  for 
studies  showing  when  range  Improvement 
warrants  Its  cost,  the  equity  of  current  graz- 
ing fees,  the  external  effects  of  public  range 
use.  and  the  control  of  nser-bullt  range  Im- 
provements. Also.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
program  cannot  be  separated  from  the  water- 
shed program  for  these  same  acres.  Some 
economic  evaluation  of  alternate  program 
levels  was  presented  In  the  fiscal  year  1968 
program  meoiorandum,  but  was  dropped 
from  the  1969  document. 

In  Agriculture  the  forage  program  Is  treated 
as  a  program  element  of  the  Department's 
sub-category  dealing  with  crop  and  live- 
stock production.  As  In  Interior,  the  program 
Is  further  sub-divided  between  management 
and  Improvement  activities.  The  forage  pro- 
gram in  Agriculture  Is  viewed  as  a  minor 
component  of  a  large  effort,  primarily  re- 
search and  extension,  directed  toward  main- 
taining an  adequate  capacity  for  varlotis 
sorts  of  agricultural  production.  As  such  It 
gets  relatively  UUle  attention  in  the  De- 
partment's program  memoranda. 

Forage  programs  represent  a  very  difficult 
technical  and  political  problem  for  both  de- 
partments. Subsidized  use  of  public  range 
has  been  a  well  established  fact  of  life  In 
the  West  for  many  decades.  Much  pnMlc 
range  Is  In  high  country  and  Is  well  suited 
to  supply  sttmmer  grazing  for  nearby  valley 
ranches.  A  system  has  evolved  of  assigning 
rang*  use  rights  to  dependent  ranch  proper- 
ties on  a  Iong-t«in  and  continuing  basis. 
Use  charges  have  been  only  about  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  graslng  at  most.  The  net 
value  of  these  grazing  rights  has  added  sub- 
stantially to  the  value  of  the  allotment  hold- 
er's >anch  property.  Allotment  holders  and 
their  poUtlcal  representatives  tradltlonaUy 
have  been  adamantly  opposed  to  any  Increase 
in  grazing  fees  or  rednctloc  In  grazing  rights. 

The  result  has  been  a  continuous  overgraz- 
ing of  much  of  the  pubUc  range,  causing  a 
cumulative  deterioration  in  the  resource 
both  with  regard  to  Its  range  and  watershed 
capabilities.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  principal  public  land  manager, 
classified  only  16  percent  of  Its  rangelands 
as  In  good  or  excellent  condition;  some  31 
percent  as  In  poor  or  bad  condition.  And  14 
percent  ot  its  range  even  now  Is  declining  In 
condlUon.  Interior's  program  proposal  for  fis- 
cal year  1969  called  for  an  increase  In  ex- 
penditures from  9.3  million  dollars  In  fiscal 
1966  to  24.4  million  dollars  In  fiscal  1973. 
This  program  would  raise  the  animal  unit 
months  of  grazing  available  from  16.1  million 
In  1966  to  1S.8  mlllioci  In  1973.  Most  of  the 
Increased  expeBdltttre  Is  needed  simply  to 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  ctnrent  graz- 
ing levels  on  badly  overused  range  allot- 
ments, by  tineconomlcally  heavy  Invest- 
ments In  range  leseedlng,  fertlltsatlon,  fenc- 
ing, and  other  treatmenta  and  Improvements. 
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It  Is  unlikely  that  substantially  larger  ap- 
propriations for  range  management  will  soon 
become  available.  It  Is  also  unlikely  that 
public  land  agencies  will  soon  be  able  to 
reduce  grazing  presstires  significantly. 
The  result  Is  likely  to  be  an  Increas- 
ingly grave  deterioration  of  the  public  ranges. 
There  Is  something  in  the  PPB  system  which 
does  not  allow  this  kind  of  a  dilemma  from 
being  put  forward  forcefully. 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS'  BOOK 
"POINTS  OP  REBELLION" 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF  caltpornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  catapulted  into  the 
spotlight  recently  for  various  reasons. 
Many  of  my  constituents  write  to  me 
about  the  Court  urging  various  actions 
by  me.  These  inquiries  bring  into  focus 
the  different  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  various  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Simply  and  generally,  the  President 
nominates  persons  to  fill  vacancies  upon 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Senate  "advises 
and  consents"  to  the  nomination.  It  may, 
by  majority  vote,  for  any  reason  reject — 
as  with  Judge  Hainsworth — or  confirm 
the  nominee  of  the  President.  A  nominee 
may  withdraw  from  consideration — as 
did  Justice  Fortas. 

The  responsibility  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Court  is  only  to  impeach  a 
sitting  Justice.  Impeachment  means  only 
to  bring  charges — which  is  comparable 
to  filing  a  complaint.  The  Senate  there- 
after sits  as  the  Judge  of  the  specific  im- 
peachment proceedings.  The  House 
charges ;  the  Senate  tries. 

The  Constitution  provides: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  Speaker  and  other  OfDcers;  and  shall 
have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment.  The 
Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all 
Impeachments.  When  sitting  for  tbat  Pur- 
pose, they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside:  And 
no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Members 
present. 

Most  of  the  importimings  of  me  to 
exercise  my  prerogatives  or  duties  of  im- 
peachment are  directed  toward  Mr.  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas.  The  fact  that 
the  present  Senate  would  probably  al- 
most unanimously  reject  his  nomination, 
if  his  iK>minati(»i  were  being  considered 
presently,  is  not  a  basis  for  his  impeach- 
ment now.  Different  criteria  would  be 
applied.  The  pragmatic,  real  situations 
would  differ  from  the  theoretical.  legal- 
istic principles. 

His  controversial  opinions  must  be 
separated  from  chargeable  Judicial  mis- 
conduct. 

The  questions  of  his  conflicts  of  inter- 
est, his  extrajudicial  conduct,  and  his 
imtoward  associations  and  business  deal- 
ings are  tenuous  eridential  matters.  The 
allegations  require  proof  to  become  fact. 
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Tbe  Justice's  conduct  off  the  Court,  his 
statements  off  and  on  the  Court  have 
greatly  disappointed  me  and  contribute 
to  my  assertion  that  the  Senate  would 
not  confirm  lus  nomination  now  if  that 
were  the  issue. 

His  previous  conduct,  even  cumulative, 
would  probably  be  not  suCBcient  to  sus- 
tain impeachment  charges  by  the  Senate 
as  presently  constituted.  Any  impeach- 
ment proceedings  now  would  be  futile, 
exceedingly  decisive,  depreciative  of  the 
whole  Court,  wasteful  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  Congress  which  is  direly 
needed  in  other  areas. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Justice  Doug- 
las should  he  immune  to  impeachment 
or  removal  from  the  Court  for  proper 
cause. 

Justice  Douglas'  recent  book,  "Points 
of  Rebellion,"  comes  close  to  adding  a 
last  straw  to  a  growing  bill  of  particulars 
which  every  Member  of  the  Hoase  should 
read  as  he  contemplates  his  constitu- 
tional duties  relating  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  his  UKistitutional  functions 
within  the  tripartie  system  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  disapprove  of  anycme  promoting  re- 
bellion. This  line  encourages  violence. 
Change  and  reform  are  quite  necessary, 
but  it  can  and  must  be  carried  out  with- 
out violent  rebellion  or  the  overthrow  of 
government  by  force  or  intimidation. 

I  particularly  deplore  a  Justice  pro- 
moting rebellion  from  the  sanctuary  of 
the  highest  court  of  t^e  land.  A  man  of 
integrity  and  confidence  would  resign 
from  the  Court  before  becoming  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  position  which  is  certain  to 
become  an  issue  before  his  Court. 

I  also  deplore  a  man  using  the  prestige 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  promote  a  po- 
litical position.  'Without  his  poeiticMi  on 
the  Court,  Mr.  Douglas  would  have  a 
negligible  following  and  little  attention 
from  the  media  or  the  book  publishing 
industry. 

I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las is  purposely  extending  liis  line  of  "re- 
bellion against  our  ssrstem  of  govern- 
ment" as  far  as  possible  while  still  safe- 
guarding his  position  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Impeachment  now  would  martyr  a 
person  and  a  political  philosophy  not 
worth  martyrizing. 


FACTS  NEEDED  ON  INVOLVEMEm: 
IN  LAOS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TCNNESSXB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  an  editorial  entitled 
"People  Need  the  Pacts  on  Lao*  Involve- 
ment." pid:Ai^ed  in  the  NashvlUe  Ttn- 
nessean  of  February  17.  1970. 

There  being  no  objeetkm.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Bacoao, 
as  follows: 
People  Need  the  Facts  on  Laos  iMVouramrx 

Renewsd  lighting  betwcm  (Xmmataimt  sad 
loyaUat  forass  in  Laos  ntvlvw  tlM  qtwrtlnm  «f 
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ho«-  deeply  the  United  SUtes  is  Involved  In 
the  defense  of  the  Laotian  government. 

As  the  flghUng  swtrle  around  the  disputed 
Plain  of  Jars  It  la  reported  from  Saigon  tbat 
U.S.  fighter-bombers  are  Hying  combat  sup- 
port for  the  government  forces  in  Laos. 
Sources  say  the  planes  are  flying  the  combat 
missions  from  a  half-doeen  tMses  in  Thai- 
land. They  also  said  some  planes  may  be  fly> 
ing  from  O*  Nang  in  northern  South  Viet- 
nam and  Seventh  Fleet  carriers  In  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin. 

These  reports  have  not  been  verified  by 
omclal  US  sources,  but  if  they  are  true  the 
fighter-bomber  support  seems  to  represent 
a  new  level  of  American  acUvlty  in  Laos. 
Prom  fighter-bomber  support  In  combat,  it 
U  only  a  small  step  to  active  parUclpatlon 
by  U.S.  ground  forces. 

It  seems  to  be  an  impossible  task  for  the 
people  to  get  any  reliable  Information  out  of 
the  Nlzon  admlnlstrauon  about  what  this 
nation's  oommltment  to  Laos  consists  of 
how  many  fighting  men  are  stationed  in 
Laos,  and  what  their  role  Is  to  be  if  the 
fighting  In  Laos  Is  Intensified. 

President  NUon  and  other  U.S.  leaders  have 
conceded  only  that  US.  air  raids  are  being 
carried  out  on  the  Ho  Chi  Btlnh  trail  In  east- 
ern Laos — the  main  North  Vietnamese  IniU- 
traUon  route  to  South  Vietnam.  The  purpose 
of  these  raids  purportedly  Is  to  protect  the 
U.S.  position  in  South  Vietnam  rather  than 
to  take  p*rt  In  the  war  In  Laos. 

However,  the  evidence  is  becoming  more 
convincing  all  the  time  that  the  U.S.  is  doing 
more  in  Ijmm  than  the  people  are  being  told 
about.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  persistent  re- 
ports about  the  presence  of  American  soldiers 
in  Laos  and  the  use  of  fighter-txxnbers  to 
support  government  troops  are  being  gen- 
erated out  of  thin  air. 

Congress  has  been  concerned  for  some  time 
that  the  VS.  might  be  drawn  Into  a  situa- 
tion in  Laos  Uke  the  debacle  the  naUon  U 
Involved  In  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is  why 
the  Senate  voted  In  December  to  bar  Amer- 
ican combat  ground  troops  from  Laos  and 
Thailand  and  placed  a  (2.8  bllUon  limit  on 
military  aid  to  the  two  countries.  The  re- 
strictions were  attached  to  a  tM  3  bllUon  de- 
fense appropriations  bill. 

At  the  time  the  White  House  was  an- 
nounced as  being  in  favor  of  the  restrictions. 
But  now  the  Pentagon  Is  pushing  a  move  in 
Congress  to  have  the  restrictions  removed. 
As  the  fighting  In  I^os  Intensifies,  it  seems 
to  be  getting  harder  and  harder  for  the  U.S. 
military  to  restrain  Itaelf . 

The  people  need  to  be  told  more  about 
what  the  nation's  involvement  in  Laos  really 
Is  and  what  the  administration's  plans  are 
for  the  future.  Latest  reports  from  that  front 
indicate  that  Congress  is  correct  in  express- 
ing concern  that  another  Vietnam  may  be 
developing  In  Laos. 


LINCOLN  NATIONAL  BANK  IN  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA DROPS  PRIME  INTER- 
EST RATE 
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growing  deficits  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  are  faced  with  the  highest  In- 
terest rate  in  hlstoo' 

I  have  written  Mr.  Denny  to  com- 
mend him  for  taking  this  action,  and  I 
would  encourage  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  do  the  same.  It  is  my  strong 
hope  that  other  bankers — large  and 
small — throughout  the  country  will  fol- 
low this  fine  example. 


Fehi-uary  26,  1970 


THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
AS  A  SCHOOL 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  FIXHUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
gratified  to  hear  on  the  news  last  night 
that  Norman  Denny,  president  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Bank  In  Philadelphia 
had  elected  to  drop  the  prime  Interest 
rate  from  8^  to  8  percent  effective 
March  1. 

In  this  day  of  spiraling  prices,  con- 
stant increases  in  the  cost  of  Uvinc,  and 


KEEP  AMERICA  CLEAN  AS  HOME' 
IS  STREATOR  CHILD'S  MESSAGE 
IN  PRIZE-WINNING  LETTER 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thunday.  February  26.  1970 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  a  little  girl  in  my 
congressiofial  district  has  won  a  na- 
tional contest — and,  at  the  same  time, 
sounded  a  challenge  to  America  to  clean 
up  our  country  as  her  mother  cleans  up 
her  home. 

The  little  girl  is  Tina  Marie  Saxton,  8 
years  old.  who  lives  with  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Linda  Saxton  at  1824  South  Barr 
Street  in  Streator.  111.,  where  she  is  a 
second  grader  at  Wilson  Elementary 
School. 

Along  with  thousands  of  other  school- 
children all  over  the  coimtry,  Tina  en- 
tered a  contest  sponsored  by  member 
companies  of  the  Glass  Container  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  who  produce  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  bottles,  Jars,  and 
other  glass  containers  in  America. 

In  Streator  the  contest  was  sponsored 
by  two  of  the  glass  container  industry's 
leading  flnns,  who  have  large  plants 
there:  Owens-Illinois  Inc..  and  Thatcher 
Glass  Manufacturing  Co..  a  division  of 
Dart  Industries. 

The  contest  had  the  purpose  of  help- 
iiig  to  stimulate  an  awareness  of  litter 
among  youngsters  from  first  grade 
through  high  school,  and  letters  poured 
in  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  television 
comedian  Henry  Gibson,  who  agreed  to 
Judge  the  contest.  Some  were  long,  some 
short,  I  am  told,  but  all  expressed  the 
thought  that  America  would  be  a  much 
nicer  place  in  which  to  live  if  people 
would  only  take  a  more  personal  interest 
in  stopping  littering. 

Tina  Marie  Saxton's  letter  said  it  bet- 
ter than  children  many  years  older;  it 
was  chosen  the  winner.  In  simple,  child- 
like language  she  went  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  cleanup  program  America  so  des- 
perately needs.  She  wrote  Henry  Gibson: 

When  I  think  of  litter  In  America  I  think 
of  a  dirty  house.  I  think  everybody  should 
clean  up  America  Just  like  my  mother  cleans 
bouse.  We  don't  throw  litter  on  our  floors  at 
home,  so  we  shouldn't  throw  it  on  the  ground 
as  that  Is  America's  floor. 

As  the  contest  winner.  Tina  and  her 
mother  enjoyed  a  long  trip  across  coun- 
try to  southern  California,  where  she 
received  her  award  and  achieved  the 
dream  of  so  many  children — she  toured 
DisneylaiuL 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
when  a  Member  of  Congress  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  be  a  critic,  it  is  only  fair 
at  the  same  time  to  praise  positive  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  those  he  so  often 
urges  to  do  better. 

Postmaster  General  Blount  and  Ken- 
neth Housman,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  for  Personnel,  have  come  up  with 
an  idea  I  think  deserves  praise  and  may 
I  add,  a  program  that  deserves  to  be  ex- 
panded into  mariy  cities  including  my 
own  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Post  Office  Department  will  es- 
tablish a  pilot  program  this  summer 
which  is  based  on  the  store  front  acad- 
emy idea  which  the  Urban  League  origi- 
nated, in  six  of  our  largest  cities,  De- 
troit, Newark.  AtlanU.  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Department  will  esteblish  these 
academies  which  have  as  their  purpose 
the  remedial  training  of  youngsters  in 
their  own  neighborhoods  and  the  grant- 
ing of  high  school  equivalency  certificates 
at  the  end  of  training.  The  youngsters 
who  participate  in  the  program  will  work 
part  time  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  support  themselves.  These  young  men 
will  actually  be  trained  in  two  store  front 
establishments  in  each  of  the  six  cities, 
with  additional  training  in  fonnal 
schooling   in   transitional   academies. 

The  key  to  success  in  the  program  will 
be  the  participation  of  postal  employees. 
It  was  they  who  made  a  success  of  last 
summer's  "drop  out"  employment  pro- 
gram. Postal  employees  volunteered  to 
work  as  partners  with  youngsters  who 
were  dropouts  and  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  93  percent  returned  to  school. 

Postal  employees  are  closer  to  the 
American  public  than  any  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Letter  car- 
riers are  in  the  ghetto  every  day,  talking 
with  postal  patrons,  and  stopping  in  at 
every  neighborhood  business  in  the  ghet- 
to to  deliver  the  mall.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, they  will  seek  out  neighborhood 
youngsters  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  and  urge  them  to  participate  in 
the  program.  When  a  youngster  enrolls 
he  will  have  the  Individual  attention  he 
nevar  received  in  the  huge  city  schools. 
The  youngster  will  have  a  Job  to  go  to 
when  he  is  finished.  He  can  Join  the 
postal  service,  go  back  to  school,  or  enter 
industry. 

I  think  that  sometimes  we  forget  what 
a  great  asset  to  the  United  States  the 
Post  Office  Department  is.  It  is,  after  all. 
the  one  institution  that  has  multiple  fa- 
cilities in  our  poorest  neighborhoods.  It 
can  train  and  employ  thousands  of  our 
people  who  would  have  no  hope  of  em- 
ployment otherwise  because  so  much  of 
Industry  and  government  is  located  far 
from  the  ghetto.  In  this  program,  postal 
installations  will  also  be  available  for 
additional  training.  In  the  next  10  years, 
under  present  conditions,  the  Depart- 
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ment  will  not  only  need  all  of  its  700.000 
employees,  it  will  need  300,000  additional 
employees  to  move  the  mail.  The  Depart- 
ment will  need  young  people  as  much  as 
many  of  our  young  people  need  gainful 
employment. 

The  30  postal  employees  who  will  be 
employed  in  the  two  street  academies 
and  transition  school  in  each  of  the  six 
pilot  cities  will  be  of  great  help  to  the 
2.826  youngsters  who  will  receive  train- 
ing each  year  The  cost  for  each  student 
will  be  about  $2,400.  Regular  postal  em- 
ployees who  will  also  participate  in  the 
program  will  only  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $380  for  each  student.  I  thiiik 
this  Is  a  small  investment,  whoi  we  con- 
sider the  great  good  that  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  would  add  only  one  point  of  criticism. 
I  think  the  program  should  be  m-jch 
bigger.  But  small  as  it  is.  I  think  that 
Industry  and  other  Government  agencies 
should  Uke  note  of  this  program.  It  will 
be  a  success  and  when  it  is,  it  will  be  a 
challenge  to  every  company  and  Govern- 
ment agency  in  this  country. 


W.  W.  (BILL)   SELLERS 


llON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or    MOBTH    CaSOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  congressional  district  re- 
cently lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizens  In  the  death  of  W.  W.  Sellers. 
He  was  a  man  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
the  textile  business  in  our  area  and  one 
who  had  given  anstintingly  of  his  support 
to  many  worthwhile  educational  and 
charitable  activities.  The  following  is  a 
tribute  from  the  Burlington,  N.C.,  Dally 
Times -News: 

W.  W.   (Bnx)   SzxLEBS 

The  deep  involvement  which  W.  W.  (Bill) 
Sellers  held  in  this  arca'b  buflness  and  In- 
dtwtry  was  not  widely  known.  He  was  active 
primarily  through  Sellers  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 
but  his  many  other  offices  and  directorships 
showed  the  vast  responsibilities  he  held  and 
the  eoofldcnce  and  rtsptct  which  was  placed 
in  him. 

He  seldom  talked  I>usineBs,  however.  In  bis 
conversations,  be  showed  that  his  thoughts 
were  directed  more  to  roch  Interests  as  Elon 
College.  ConmizBlty  TMCA.  his  First  Ctarts- 
tian  United  Church  of  Cbrist,  and  to  famUy 
and  friends. 

He  also  was  one  who  remembered  well  the 
dev^opment  of  this  area  as  he  had  observed 
It.  He  knew  many  people,  and  be  could  cite 
personal  details  about  their  place,  as  well  as 
the  close  Impressions  he  gained  and  held 
through  the  years. 

With  this  persona:  Interest,  he  also  could 
show  his  sense  of  humor,  for  he  en)oyed  a 
good  and  real  story  that  bad  a  lighter  touch 
to  it.  The  less  serious  side  of  life  was  a  pmrt 
of  each  day.  though  be  reflected  the  serious 
side,  also,  as  he  gave  himself  to  duty,  to 
helping  others,  and  in  meeting  what  he  felt 
was  responsibility  beyopd  what  was  expected. 
The  deeds  be  performed  In  the  Interest  of 
others  were  known  by  a  few  people,  though 
not  many,  for  that  was  bis  imferenes. 

Hs  was  ■  part  of  a  ptoneer  family  In  this 
area,  and  be  was  loyal  to  It  and  to  the  h«rlt- 
ags  which  had  come  to  him.  When  tb*  fantr 
lly  had  a  reunion  at  his  home  last  year,  there 
probably  was  no  one  who  felt  a  deeper  prlds 
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and  who  received  more  joy  through  it  than 
he  did. 

Mr.  Sellers  was.  In  basic  terms,  a  kind 
gentleman,  one  who  was  wise  in  business, 
warm  In  his  association  wltb  associates  and 
friends,  and  conscious  of  doing  bis  part  for 
the  area  which  was  his  home  and  which  had 
given  him  his  opportunity. 

His  Illness,  as  It  became  known,  saddened 
those  who  felt  this  closeness  to  him  and 
those  who  held  this  respect  and  admlraUon 
for  him.  His  death,  in  turn,  rekindles  the 
recognition  of  what  he  meant  to  bis  city 
and  county  as  an  individual  and  leader. 
Tliough  modest  in  hU  own  way  for  his  many 
deeds  to  be  known  generally,  bis  Ufe  was 
strong  and  effective.  It  Is  this  Ulbute  which 
remains. 


DOES  HANOI  HAVE  A  HEART? 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CALIPORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di- 
lemma of  what  to  do  for  our  POW's  and 
MIA's  in  Communist  control  still  con- 
fronts us  in  ever  increasing  agony. 

An  editorial  from  UJ3.  News  <c  World 
Report,  February  23,  1970,  by  David 
Lawrence  presents  another  facet  of  the 
problem. 

Other  coimtries,  international  agen- 
cies such  as  the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  inter- 
national churches,  have  mostly  remained 
conspicuously  and  incomprehenslvely  si- 
lent regarding  the  most  inhumane  treat- 
ment ever  accorded  a  human  being  and 
his  family  by  any  power. 

Only  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Red 
Cross  have  demonstrated  any  humani- 
tarian concern. 

Each  of  us  should  encourage  our 
churches,  and  international  organiza- 
tions to  use  their  good  offices  to  end  this 
uncivilized  torment  and  agony  being  suf- 
fered by  our  POW's  and  MIA's  and  their 
families. 

Appeals  to  many  groups,  vim  often 
proclaim  to  be  humanitarian  in  other  re- 
spects have  fallen  on  unconcerned  hearts 

The  Communist  techniqiie  of  bnprls- 
oimient  of  aliens  utilizes  separation  of 
the  prisoners  In  many  far-flung  places 
of  <»etentlon — which  often  results  In 
mentally  cruel  and  physically  brutal 
treatment.  This  permits  the  central  au- 
thority of  the  Communists  to  deny  and 
avoid  any  responsibility  for  the  care, 
treatment  or  safety  of  the  prisoners.  It 
also  denies  to  the  allies  any  (K>portunity 
to  rescue  the  prisoners. 

No  nation,  no  military  organization, 
no  power  has  ever  treated  prisoners  of 
war,  or  common  criminals,  more  despica- 
bly. 

Never  has  the  humanitarian  ccmmu- 
nity  of  the  world  ever  responded  less  en- 
thusiastically for  the  welfare  of  other 
mistreated  human  beings. 

I  am  chagrined  that  the  homanitar- 
ian  community  of  the  free  world  has  re- 
mained silent  on  this  hiunanitarian  is- 
sue. I  am  surprised  that  the  Communist 
nations,  and  peoples,  have  not  raised 
their  voices  against  the  outrageous  treat- 
ment of  POW's  and  MIA's  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 
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I  Insert  the  editorial  of  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Does  Hanoi  Havk  a  Hea«tT 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

What  has  happened  to  the  1354  American 
servicemen  missing  In  action  In  Vietnam 
over  the  past  five  years?  Information  has 
been  received  from  one  source  or  another 
that  422  are  l)elng  held  In  North  Vietnam, 
but  nothing  whatsoever  has  been  disclosed 
about  the  fate  of  the  other  932. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  these  men  are  sched- 
uled in  the  prisons  of  North  Vietnam.  They 
are  deprived  of  all  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  They  are  not  permitted  to  receive 
mall  or  packages.  Their  famlUes  are  not  al- 
lowed to  know  whether  any  are  alive,  and. 
if  so,  how  they  are  faring. 

This  is  a  kind  of  torture  that  not  only 
outrages  all  sense  of  humanltarlaniEm  but 
Is  banned  by  international  agreements.  The 
Hanoi  Government  Itself  gave  formal  ad- 
herence to  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners,  but  now 
scorns  these  obligations.  The  pact  spe- 
cifically provides : 

"Immediately  upon  capture,  or  not  more 
than  one  week  after  arrival  at  a  camp,  even 
if  it  is  a  transit  camp,  likewise  in  ease  of 
sickness  or  transfer  to  hospital  or  to  another 
camp,  every  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  en- 
abled to  write  direct  to  his  family.  .  .  .  The 
said  cards  shall  be  forwarded  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  may  not  be  delayed  in  any  man- 
ner. 

"Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  allowed  to  send 
and  receive  letters  and  cards.  If  the  De- 
taining Power  deems  it  necessary  to  limit 
the  number  of  letter^  and  cards  sent  by 
each  prisoner  of  war,  the  said  number  shall 
not  be  less  than  two  letters  and  four  cards 
monthly.  .  .  .  Such  letters  and  cards  must  be 
conveyed  by  the  most  rapid  method  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Detaining  Power;  they  may 
not  be  delayed  or  retained  for  disciplinary 
reasons." 

The  agreement  also  calls  for  prompt  Iden- 
tification of  prisoners,  adequate  diet  and 
medical  care,  communication  wltb  other 
prisoners,  quick  repatriation  of  the  seriously 
sick  and  wounded,  protection  against  abuse 
or  reprisals,  and  inspection  of  camp  condi- 
tions by  a  neutral  Intermediary,  generally 
the  International  Red  Cross. 

Besides  North  Vietnam,  12S  eoontrles  are 
parties  to  the  Convention,  inehidlng  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  nance. 
Great  Britain,  Poland.  'Togoslavla.  Ckeebo- 
slovakia,  Egypt,  Rumania  and  Hungary. 

For  the  first  time  in  modem  history,  the 
Red  Cross  has  been  denied  all  contact  with 
prisoners  of  war.  Similarly,  the  United  States 
Government  has  unsuccessfully  sought  in 
every  way  through  diplomatic  channels  for 
news  about  the  missing  men.  Wives  of  the 
men  have  tried  appeals  to  tepitstntsHvei  of 
Hanoi  in  Paris  and  through  other  sources  to 
learn  whether  their  husbands  are  aUv*.  The 
efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

All  this  has  cast  a  shadow  over  the  "peace" 
negotiations  at  Paris.  A  question  is  raised 
now  whether  any  regime  in  Hanoi  can  be 
relied  on  to  adhere  to  future  agreements  it 
may  sign. 

'Why  does  the  Hanoi  Oovemment  wttbbold 
information  concerning  the  prisoners?  Why 
will  It  not  furnish  at  least  a  Ust  of  those 
who  are  still  alive?  What  possible  military 
purpose  is  served  in  keeping  this  information 
secret?  There  is  no  logic  whatsoever  in  the 
position  taken  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, and  surely  it  can  win  no  friends 
by  such  a  course. 

What  are  the  other  natkms  of  the  world 
doing  about  It?  What  are  the  allies  of  North 
Vietnam — ^particularly  Bed  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union — saying  to  Hanoi?  The  people 
of  the  world  have  a  right  to  know  why  mili- 
tary assistance  eonttnnes  to  he  given  to  a 
government  that  treats  fawnan  bctngs  with 
Incredible  cruelty. 
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Isn't  It  about  time,  too.  th»t  the  countries 
of  the  free  world  spoke  out?  Isn't  there  » 
humanlt*rl»n  instinct  somewhere  in  the 
United  NaUons  that  can  be  expressed  In  a 
cause  like  this? 

Surely  the  world  hasn't  been  broken  apart 
to  the  extent  that  an  international  orga- 
nization such  as  the  United  NaUons  can 
stand  aside  and  pay  no  attention  to  what  la 
happening  In  North  Vietnam  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  the  captives  and  their 
lamlUest 

There  can  be  no  greater  agony  for  the  wives 
and  parents  of  the  prisoners  than  to  be  kept 
wondering  whether  a  husband  or  son  Is  being 
tormented  and  what  suffering  he  might  be 
undergomg.  ,    ,    .w 

What  Is  even  more  incomprehensible  is  tfte 
silence  on  the  subject  by  the  free  world.  Acts 
of  inhumanity  In  the  past  have  usually  been 
denounced  unequivocally.  UtUe  has  been 
said,  however,  about  the  American  prisoners 
held  by  North  Vietnam. 

No  international  organlaaUon  can  afford  to 
aUow  to  go  unchallenged  such  brutiahness 
a*  the  continued  failure  of  North  Vietnam  to 
disclose  the  IdenUty  of  prisoners  and  to  per- 
mit them  to  communicate  with  their  fami- 
lies This  example  of  inhumanenees  should 
no  longer  be  Ignored  by  the  United  Nations 
collectively  or  by  the  govemmenU  of  the 
world  Individually.  Nortto  Vietnam  must  real- 
la*  that  beUlgerenu  are  expected  to  give  de- 
cent treatment  to  prisoners. 

Most  of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  have 
a  background  of  Buddhism — a  faith  that  cer- 
tainly calls  for  humaneness. 
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The  IRS  started  lu  program  of  training 
the  blind  to  help  taxpayert  four  years  ago 
and  hopes  to  have  75  or  100  at  the  telephone 
posts  in  the  next  few  years. 

"We've  not  had  a  single  failure  In  thU 
program,"  Nicholas  Williams.  IRS  coordinator 
for  the  employment  of  the  handicapped,  said 
In  an  interview. 

"We  don't  pamper  them.  These  people 
stand  or  fall  and  so  far  they  have  all  been 
successful." 

Larry  Oreco.  publlcaUons  aoaylst  for  IRS. 
said  the  blind  are  not  coddled  and  "they  want 
It  that  way;  they  want  to  accomplish  some- 
thing on  their  own." 

Greco  Is  Involved  because  the  tax  InsUuc- 
tlon  booklets  and  pamphlet  aids  are  pub- 
lished in  braille  for  the  blind. 

The  braille  publications  for  the  blind  tax- 
payer can  be  requested  from  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress— free.  Just  as  the  sighted  taxpayer 
geU  them  in  the  mall  with  the  form. 

The  IRS  experts  who  are  blind  get  addi- 
tional help  in  braille.  Including  a  pamphlet 
called  -The  50  Most  Asked  Questions." 

The  blind  workers  are  trained  In  four- 
month  courses  at  the  Arkansas  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind  at  Uttle  Rock  through  a  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare. 
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ON  TAXES.  THE  BLIND  LEAD  THOSE 
WHO  CAN  SEE 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or    NKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr  (X>NABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past    weekend    the    newspaper   carried 
stories  about  a  new  program  conducted 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the 
training  and  hiring  of  blind  persons  as 
telephone   taxpayer-service   represenU- 
tlves  The  program  for  training  is  being 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  and  I  beUeve  this  is  money 
well  spent  for  a  constructive  program  of 
benefit  to  all  our  citizens.  I  am  impressed 
not  only  by  the  imaginative  nature  of  the 
program,  but  also  by  iU  100-percent  rec- 
<Htl  of  success,  and  I  want  to  call  the 
newspaper   story   from   last  Saturday's 
Washington  SUr  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
ABACUSES  AT  IBB:  Oh  Tads,  the  Blind  Lead 
Tbosk  Who  Skb 
Sometimes  the  blind  can  guide  those  who 
see,  and  It's  happening  during  these  days  of 
worry  over  Income  taxes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  31  blind 
persons  in  major  offices  across  the  country 
answering  telephones  and  fielding  taxpayers' 
questions.  They  are  among  the  some  l.SOO 
taxpayer-service  representatives  who  give  ad- 
Tlce   free. 

Although  the  taxpayer  with  a  problem  has 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  votoe  of  the 
expert  on  the  telephone  Is  that  of  a  blind 
person.  It's  possible  he  could  bMH  the  click 
of  an  abacus. 

The  Oriental  calculating  Instrument  with 
counters  on  rods  or  In  grooves  Is  used  by  most 
of  the  blind  tax  experts  for  arithmetic  prob- 
lems. They  wear  telephone  headsets  to  keep 
their  hands  tree. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 


or    NSW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  This  year  over 
400.000  students  participated  in  the  con- 
test competing  for  five  scholarships.  The 
contest  theme  was  'Freedom's  Chal- 
lenge." . ,      ^ 

Miss  Rhonda  Jo  Matsler  of  Las  Cruces. 
N  Mex  presented  the  winning  speech 
from  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  She  wiU 
be  here  in  Washington.  DC.  at  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  annual  congres- 
sional dinner  on  March  10.  Miss  Matsler 
is  an  outstanding  young  lady  of  accom- 
plishment and  ability.  I  commend  her 
speech  for  the  reading  of  my  coUeagues: 

FsaXDOM'S  Chaixenoc 
These  words  separately  mean  nothing.  It 
Is  the  Idea  behind  the  words.  This  Idea  U  the 
acceptance  of  responslblUUes  meeting  the 
challenges  put  forth  by  a  democratic  na- 
tion. In  accepting  freedoms  challenge  I. 
a  young  American  must  make  the  transition 
from  adolescent  to  a  mature  young  adult.  In 
doing  so  I  wUl  become  a  stable,  well  Informed 
citizen. 

Their  are  many  organizations,  TWCA.  Girl 
ScouU.  FHA.  these  organizations  are  to  guide 
and  that  Is  all  that  they  can  do.  It  Is  up  to 
the  Individual  to  accept  freedom's  challenge, 
to  meet  their  responsibilities.  In  meeting 
these  challenges,  I  will  become  a  good  clU- 
zen  of  these  United  SUtes. 

A  democratic  nation  can  be  compared  to 
a  family,  a  family  containing  many  members. 
Each  member  must  shoulder  his  share  of  the 
responsibility  In  order  to  help  that  family 
survive  As  In  a  family,  the  clOzens  of  our 
naUon  must  accept  their  responsibilities  and 
fulfill  their  obligations  to  our  nation.  These 
challenges  must  be  met  If  our  country  U 
to  go  forward. 

one  of  freedom's  basic  challenges  Is  the 
preservation  of  freedom  Itself.  Our  fore- 
fatheis  brought  freedom  to  the  people  of 


this  nation.  The  cltlaen  must  guard  It  by 
overcoming  all  obstacles  and  meeting  the 
challenges  put  before  It.  This  U  a  basic  way 
In  which  everyone  can  meet  freedom's 
challenge. 

Young  people  have  recently  become  more 
involved  with  the  political  aspecU  of  our 
democratic  system.  This  Is  as  It  should  be.  We 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  need  for  all  dtl- 
Eens  to  participate  In  affairs  of  government. 
In  viewing  this  trend  we  find  that  our  par- 
ticipation Is  making  us  more  aware  of  the 
challenges  Involved.  When  we  recognize  these 
challenges  we  can  then  face  up  to  them. 

As  a  high  school  student  I  can  accept  free- 
doms challenge  by  finding  and  meeUng  my 
responsibilities  I  will  go  to  school  and  strive 
for  the  best.  I  can  encourage  others  to  accept 
freedom's  challenge  by  facing  their  responsl- 
blUUes In  doing  thU,  I  will  become  a  work- 
ing part  of  our  democratic  nation.  Meeting 
freedom's  challenge  In  every  way  I  can. 

We  must  accept  our  responsibilities.  Be- 
come a  working  part  of  the  nation  In  order  to 
keep  It  strong.  The  young  Americans  must 
use  their  energy  positively.  They  must  meet 
freedom's  challenge. 

Freedom  ts  Uke  a  door.  Behind  thU  door 
lies  all  the  challenges  of  true  freedom.  Here 
in  this  great  country  we  often  call  this  door, 
the  door  of  opportunity.  When  we  open  this 
door  we  find  opportunity.  When  we  open 
this  door  we  find  all  the  opportunities  avail- 
able In  a  free  country.  However.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  we 
must  also  accept  the  responsibilities  Inherent 
with  all  freedoms.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  open  the 
door.  Every  young  American  must  open  this 
door  and  shake  hands  with  freedom's 
challenge. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 

HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  mo- 
ment America  seems  to  stand  at  a  cross- 
road which  has  three  branches.  One 
branch  leads  to  anarchy,  chaos,  and  de- 
struction; another  leads  to  tyranny  and 
order  without  freedom;  the  middle  one 
leads  to  freedom  in  the  American  way 
of  responsibility. 

Over  the  past  several  years  we  seem 
to  have  been  rushing  headlong  toward 
the  two  extremes.  For  a  moment  in  time, 
the  leadership  of  President  Nixon  has 
motivated  us  to  take  a  good,  hard  look 
at  which  way  we  desire  to  go. 

The  signs  are  contradictory  and 
difficult  to  read.  Nonetheless,  I  am 
optimistic. 

An  18-year-old  girl  from  my  district, 
the  great  State  of  Wyoming,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  my  optimism. 

Miss  Kristin  Ann  Vivion.  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vem  Vivion  of  Rawlins, 
is  the  1970  Wyoming  winner  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  "Voice  of  Democ- 
racy" contest. 

Miss  Vivion  typifies  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican youth  and  the  spirit,  expressed  in 
her  essay  for  the  Department  of  Wyo- 
ming's Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  "Voice 
of  Democracy"  contest,  brightens  my 
hopes  for  America. 

Miss  Vivion  is  not  willing  to  "cop  out" 
on  freedom;  rather,  she  Is  eager  to  ac- 
cept freedom's  challenge.  I  believe  she 
speaks  for  a  majority  of  the  young  people 
of  Wyoming  and  America. 


•i 
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February  26,  1970 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  Include   the   award- 
winning  essay  of  Miss  Blrlstln  Ann  Vivion 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Pkeedom's  Challenge 
(By  Kristin  Ann  Vivion) 

"The  rockefs  red  glare,  bombs  bursting  In 
air.  gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our 
flag  was  still  there"  .  .  .  This  was  freedom's 
challenge  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  and 
since  that  night,  countless  Americans  have 
fought,  labored,  sacrificed  and  died  so  this 
flag  may  wave  on.  Even  today  they  die.  for 
the  American  adventure  la  not  over,  and  the 
challenge  of  America  Is  not  dead. 

Freedom's  challenge  rings  out  today  when 
my  contemporaries  deflle  our  flag — now 
grown  to  50  stars— at  the  very  minute  our 
soldiers  defend  It  In  Viet  Nam.  Freedom's 
challenge  screams  from  the  ghettos  here  at 
home.  It  beckons  from  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VlsU.  But  the  challenge  Is  never  more  heart- 
rending than  when  a  black  hand  reaches  out 
to  say  "Accept  me  "  .  .  .  Freedom  Isn't  free. 
It  wasn't  that  night  200  years  ago  and  it  isn't 
today.  Freedom  Is  purchased  with  dedication 
and  sacrifice.  And  It  means  responsibility  and 
taking  a  stand.  Perhaps  this  Is  what  this 
challenge  Is  really  all  about. 

So  If  today  we  would  answer  freedom's 
challenge  in  th*  same  spirit  our  forefathers 
did,  we  cannot  stay  unlnvolved  and  comfort- 
able while  the  vocal  minority  tears  our  coun- 
try apart.  We  must  have  the  courage  to  fol- 
low where  our  hearts  would  lead  us  and  be 
unashamed  of  some  old-fashioned  patriot- 
ism. It's  time  we  stood  up  and  defended  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  the 
greatest  documents  ever  conceived  by  man. 
And  It's  time  to  remind  people  again  of  the 
American  success  story — that  this  is  the  only 
country  on  earth  where  every  man  can  reach 
for  a  star! 

Freedom's  challenge  has  never  been  more 
demanding  than  to  my  generation  because 
we  sund  In  danger  of  losing  our  heritage. 
The  concepts  that  built  this  nation  are  at- 
tacked on  every  side  every  day.  Confusion 
abounds.  Communal  living,  the  new  moral- 
ity, an  antl-establlshment  attitude,  are  all 
around.  To  be  unpatriotic  Is  popular;  to  say 
Ood  Is  dead  finds  favor.  To  deny  all  stand- 
ards seems  to  be  the  "In"  thing. 

Yet.  somehow,  the  faction  preaching  these 
doctrines  doesn't  frighten  me.  I  have  faith  In 
my  fellowman  and  In  America.  For  the  great 
silent  majority  of  us  are  not  ashamed  If 
"America  The  Beautiful"  brings  a  tear  to  our 
eye.  We  fill  with  pride  at  our  flag  on  parade, 
or  a  friend  Just  home  from  Viet  Nam.  And 
there  are  countless  numbers  of  us  standing 
m  the  wings,  working  and  preparing  our- 
selves for  tomorrow's  citizenship  privileges. 
We  want  to  serve  this  great  country;  we  want 
to  build,  not  tear  down.  We  want  to  help 
make  our  weak  stronger,  our  poor  more  com- 
fortable. And,  yes,  we  want  to  help  give  op- 
portunity to  the  oppressed  and  education  to 
the  uneducated. 

This  Is  the  American  dream;  this  Is  free- 
dom's challenge.  I  saw  an  eternal  flame  at 
Arlington  that  reminds  me.  And  I  hear  im- 
moral words  echoing  from  half-way  around 
the  world  and  down  through  the  yeairs  to 
Inspire  me  and  my  generation :  "To  you  from 
falling  hands  we  throw  the  torch.  Be  yours 
to  hold  It  high"  .  .  . 


JUDGE  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1970 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Judge  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowics 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

this  Nation  has  experienced  the  loss  of 
a  distinguished  jurist,  public  figure,  and 
patriot.  Personally,  I  have  lost  a  dear  and 
valued  friend. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  by  President  Keimedy,  in  1961, 
Judge  Machrowicz  had  served  as  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body  for  over  a 
decade  following  his  election  to  the  Con- 
gress In  1950.  During  his  service  in  the 
House  he  served  with  distinction,  first 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
then  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
finally  on  the  prestigious  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  In  all  of  his  com- 
mittee assignments  he  was  a  serious  and 
diligent  participant  In  those  committees' 
deliberations.  During  his  service  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  he  played  a  role 
second  to  none  in  the  successful  enact- 
ment of  the  long  stymied  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  legislation. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  Congress  Thad- 
deus Machrowicz  had  already  compiled 
a  record  of  notable  public  service.  An 
Immigrant  bom  In  Poland,  he  left  the 
University  of  Chicago  at  the  age  of  17 
when  World  War  I  erupted  to  serve  as 
lieutenant  with  a  volimteer  division  of 
the  Polish  army  organized  In  Canada. 
After  World  War  I  he  helped  to  repel 
the  191ft-20  Commimlst  Invasion  of 
Poland.  Following  his  military  service  he 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Technical 
Advisory  Commission,  a  group  organized 
to  put  Poland  back  on  its  financial  feet. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
resiuned  his  education  and  received  a  law 
degree  from  the  Detroit  College  of  Law 
In  1924.  From  1934  to  1936,  he  was  Ham- 
tramck  city  attorney  and  In  1938  joined 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission.  In  1942,  he  became 
a  Hamtramck  justice  of  the  peace,  a 
position  he  held  imtll  his  election  to  the 
Congress. 

Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz  held  for  his 
adopted  country  a  patriotic  fervor  of 
great  intensity.  He  was  a  firm  and  im- 
yielding  opponent  of  communism  and  all 
other  Insidious  ideologies.  His  patriotism 
was  matched  with  deep  personal  religious 
convictions.  I  join  my  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  his  memory  and  mourn  his 
passing.  He  will  be  deeply  missed.  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Machrowicz  and  her 
loved  ones. 
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Realizing  everyone  wants  an  end  to  the 
war,  I  am  asking  for  your  considered  Judg- 
ment on  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this. 
Your  exact  feeling  may  not  be  reflected  by 
any  of  the  choices  listed,  but  please  mark 
the  one  that  comes  closest  to  your  Idea  of 
what  course  of  action  the  United  States 
should  now  follow  In  Vietnam : 

1.  Pursue  any  and  all  conventional  means 
necessary  to  attain  a  military  victory. 

2.  Increase  military  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sure, including  resumed  bombing  and  block- 
ading of  harbors,  until  North  Vietnam  agrees 
to  a  ceasefire  and  bilateral  withdrawal  ol 
troops. 

3.  Continue  the  war  at  the  present  level, 
with  no  further  withdrawals,  and  at  the 
same  time  pursue  settlement  by  current  dip- 
lomatic means. 

4.  Train  South  Vietnamese  troops  to  re- 
place American  troops  as  fast  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  our  soldiers  and 
the   South   Vietnamese   people. 

5.  Withdraw  all  American  troops  on  a  set 
timetable  of  two  years  or  less,  turning  over 
complete  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  South  Vietnam,  and  continue  to 
provide  training  and  war  material. 

6.  Withdraw  Immediately  all  of  our  armed 
forces. 

Some   23,810   returns   have  been   re- 
ceived. The  results  follow; 
|ln  percent! 


NEW  MEXICO  CITIZENS  EXPRESS 
VIEWS  ABOUT  UJ3.  VIETNAM  IN- 
VOLVEMENT 


HON.  IWANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NEW    KXXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  shsu-e  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
concerning  our  country's  Involvement  In 
the  Vietnam  conflict  which  was  recently 
sent  by  my  office  to  the  citizens  of  the  14 
counties  In  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico. 

The  questionnaire  read  as  follows: 


Questions 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Response* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

ToUl  First  Distfict: 

Him 

..  12.9 

15.8 

1.3 

31.5 

20.3 

18.3 

Her 

..    9.1 

14.6 

1.0 

33.3 

23.1 

18.9 

Bernililio  County: 

Him 

..  13.3 

15.9 

1.4 

32.3 

19.7 

17.4 

Her 

..    9.1 

14.2 

(') 

36.0 

23.4 

16.6 

Coltai  County: 

Him 

--    <') 

13.6 

HI 

18.2 

40.9 

2/.  3 

Her 

..    2.1 

14.3 

C'l 

15.0 

39.7 

25.2 

Guadalupe  County: 

Him 

..  2(.6 

14.3 

22.4 

21.5 

13.2 

Her 

..  12. « 

13.2 

25.9 

24.8 

23.1 

Hardinf  County: 

Him 

..  21.4 

25.7 

(ll 

24.8 

22.9 

4.2 

Her 

..20.7 

17.6 

(.1 

20.3 

33.4 

7.8 

Los  Alamos  County: 

Him 

..  U.6 

15.6 

^1^ 

24.1 

22.2 

17.3 

Her 

..  16.6 

10.4 

313 

20.1 

19.2 

Mora  County: 

Him 

..  14.3 

35.7 

(') 

24.4 

12.3 

13.2 

Her 

..  IJ.2 

26.3 

0) 

40.3 

11.5 

8.6 

Quay  County: 

Him...  

..  13.6 

277 

0) 

31.8 

14.3 

12.6 

Her 

..  13.2 

26.3 

<>) 

40.3 

11.5 

8.6 

Rio  Arriba  County: 

Him 

..  18.2 

11.3 

2.2 

26.5 

15.9 

72.1 

Her 

..  17.3 

9.7 

5.4 

28.2 

16.3 

23.1 

Sandoval  County: 

Him 

..    2.8 

17.1 
16.6 

0) 

43.7 
43.3 

10.6 
13.3 

n.i 

Her 

..    3.3 

23.3 

San  Mi|uel  County: 

Him 

..    5.S 

17.2 
16.1 

2.8 

3.2 

30.2 
32.3 

27.8 
32.3 

16  3 

Her 

..    3.2 

16.1 

Santa  Fe  County: 

Him ..... 

..    9.4 

13.8 

1.1 

33.3 

18.3 

23.8 

Her..: 

..    7.1 

15.2 

3.0 

30.3 

16.2 

28.3 

Taos  County: 

Him 

..    3.9 

20.2 

0 

27.6 

27.1 

21.2 

Her 

..    3.2 

23.8 

P 

20.9 

29.0 

23.0 

Torrance  County: 

Him 

..  23.1 

7.6 

4.3 

41.8 

12.3 

10.8 

Her 

..  U.9 

5.6 

3.2 

44.4 

11.2 

16.6 

Union  County: 

Him 

..    7.5 

36.8 

0) 

29.3 

21.0 

10.5 

Her 

..    5.8 

23.5 

35.3 

23.5 

11.8 

I  Lest  than  1  percent 

I  believe  that  It  Is  significant  that  over 
70  percent  of  those  answering  Indicated 
favor  for  various  degrees  of  withdrawal, 
of  which  about  one-half  support,  basi- 
cally, the  President's  policy;  while  less 
than  30  percent  favor  increasing  mili- 
tary activity,  and  only  about  1  percent 
favor  continuing  involvement  at  the 
present  level. 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  MARKS 
52D  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 


Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  marks  the  52d  anniversary  of 
the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia. 

It  Is  also  a  reminder  that  30  years 
/  have  elapsed  since  Estonian  freedom  and 
self  determination  were  crvished  by  the 
Soviet  Ukeover  of  that  nation  during 
World  War  n.  The  incorporation  of  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union  by  force  of  arms  has  never 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

The  fate  of  the  Baltic  Stetes  should 
be  warning  to  the  United  SUtes  to  re- 
main strong  and  vigilant.  However,  to- 
day many  people  In  our  Nation  are  pre- 
occupied with  the  idea  that  we  should 
unilaterally  reduce  or  dismantle  our  de- 
fense esUblishment  and  somehow  rely 
on  good  will  to  protect  us  from  our 
adversaries. 

Unfortunately,  these  critics  are  evi- 
dently individuals  who  have  failed  to 
heed  the  lessons  of  history  or  are  too 
young  to  recall  the  brutel  Uctics  em- 
ployed by  the  Soviets  to  subdue  the  Bal- 
tic peoples.  Common  Soviet  methods  in- 
cluded such  things  as  murder,  mass 
deportations  of  Individuals  Into  slave 
labor  the  expropriation  of  property,  and 
the  suppression  of  basic  human  rights 
and  freedom. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1960s  it  ap- 
jjeared  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  begin- 
ning to  moderate  iU  position  and  was 
attempting  to  be  more  civil  and  rational 
In  Its  apiwoach  to  the  West.  However, 
the  construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the 
continued  denial  of  elemental  freedoms 
In  the  captive  nations,  and  the  Soviet 
misadventure  to  Czechoslovakia  have 
provided  a  more  sobering  view  of  the 
real  interests  ot  Soviet  poUcy. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  heard  a  rather  In- 
significant radio  news  Item,  which  dem- 
onstrated a  great  deal  about  the 
authoritorian  nature  of  the  Communist 
system.  The  news  item  concerned  several 
Czechoslovakian  airport  workers  who 
lost  their  jobs  simply  because  they  gave 
flowers  to  Alexander  Dubcek.  former 
President  of  the  Federal  Assembly  of 
Czechoslovakia,  on  his  departure  tato 
virtual  exile  as  the  new  Czech  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey. 

Evidently,  this  simple  gesture  was  con- 
sidered too  much  of  a  political  affront  to 
the  current  regime  to  go  unpunished. 

The  52d  anniversary  of  Estonian  in- 
dependence should  be  an  occasion  for 
each  of  us  to  reflect  on  our  own  good 
fortune  as  American  citizens. 

While  the  American  experience  in  dem- 
ocratic government  teaches  us  that  it 
is  not  without  many  faults,  an  examina- 
Uon  of  world  history  will  also  reveal  that 
no  other  nation  has  ever  been  more  re- 
sponsive to  Its  citizens  than  ours. 
As  Wlnaton  Churchill  said: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Th«  inherent  vice  of  capltalUm  U  the  un- 
equkl  Th«**"g  of  blessings;  the  Inherent  vir- 
tue or  eociallem  is  the  equal  eharlng  ot 
miseries. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  will  usher  In  a  new  era  of  negotia- 
tion witli  the  Soviet  Union  which  will 
hopefully  succeed  in  establishing  a  freer 
and  more  open  world  community. 


Febmary  26,  1970 


THE  URGENT  NEEDS  OF  AMERICA 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   KIW    JKBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
something  seriously  wrong  with  the  or- 
der of  our  national  priorities.  I  am  con- 
vinced they  must  be  changed  and  placed 
in  the  right  order,  so  that  urgent  do- 
mestic needs  are  no  longer  Ignored  be- 
cause of  a  tragic,  unpopular  and  costly 
war— a  war  that  has  claimed  the  lives 
of  over  40.000  of  our  best  young  men. 
costing  the  NaUon  over  $100  billion. 

I  firmly  believe  that  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  see  the  waste  of  war 
end.  so  that  th.;  Nation  can  concentrate 
Ita  main  efforts  on  constructive  programs 
to  help  our  people  enjoy  the  fniits  of 
peace.  Instead  of  suffering  the  agonies 
of  war.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  Ignore  our  treaty  obligations  and 
military  needs.  America  must  always  re- 
main miUUrily  strong,  for  weakness 
would  only  Invite  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  more  needs  to 
be  done  before  the  promise  of  America 
becomes  a  reality  and  the  conscience  of 
America  can  rest.  Hope  and  rhetoric  are 
no  longer  enough.  Only  the  victory  of 
man  should  be  acceptable,  victory  over 
hlB  ancient,  but  Implacable  enemies — 
war.  disease.  Ignorance,  hunger,  and  fear. 
They  cannot  be  conquered  overnight,  but 
we  can  start  to  execute  victory  over  them 
now. 

And.  if  we  are  unwUltag  or  unable  to 
convert  this  great  promise  to  reality,  we 
will  deserve  the  Indignation  of  this  gen- 
eration as  well  as  the  condemnation  of 
history. 

Thomas   Wolfe   reminded   us  of  the 
promise  of  America: 
So.  then,  to  every  man  his  chance — 
To  every  man.  regardless  of  his  birth. 
His  shining,  golden  opportunity — 
To  every  man  the  right  to  Uve. 
To  work,  to  be  himself. 
And  to  become 

Whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
Can  combine  to  make  bUn — 
ThU.  seeker. 
Is  the  promise  of  America. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  this  promise  can 
be  fulflUed  If  we  have  the  will  and  the 


courage. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  demand 
vigorous  action  and  solution  include: 

Education — the  heart  of  smy  great 
nation — is  the  most  critical  problem  we 
face  today.  Over  23  percent  of  our  high 
school  students  are  dropouts— a  condi- 


tion that  often  leads  to  economic  suffer- 
ing and  even  crime.  About  50  percent  of 
those  who  enter  coUege  faU  to  graduate. 
and  our  adult  population  contains  over  3 
million  illiterates.  I  believe  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  should  be  expanded 
until  every  American  has  the  chance  to 
reach  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  learn. 
Health.  Ecologists  warn  that  our  en- 
vironment is  in  actual  danger  of  ultimate 
destruction,  because  of  the  growing  pol- 
lution of  our  air,  our  water,  and  even  our 
land.  Several  programs  have  been  en- 
acted in  the  fight  against  pollution.  In- 
cluding two  bills  I  cosponsored:  the  Air 
QuaUty  Act  of  1967,  and  creation  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. Notable  progress  has  been 
made,  but  pollution  control  must  be  In- 
tensified until  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  and  the  land  we  use,  are 
free  of  contamination. 

Medical  research  should  be  increased 
until  all  of  the  chief  killers  of  man  are 
conquered— heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke. 
mental  illness,  and  others.  Life  must  be 
prolonged  not  only  In  years,  but  enriched 
as  well.  It  is  shocking  that  America— the 
wealthiest  nation  in  the  world — ranks 
26th  in  the  United  NaUons  longevity 
toble.  We  should  be  first. 

The  cities.  The  once-great  cities  of 
America  arc  slowly  dying.  No  longer 
prosperous  and  secure,  they  are  now  only 
a  shadow  of  what  they  were.  One  million 
persons  a  year  are  leaving  the  cities  of 
America  and  have  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs. In  many  cases,  city  houstog  is 
both  inadequate  and  dilapidated,  educa- 
tion is  substandard,  employment  oppor- 
tunlUes  are  limited,  and  crime  Is 
rampant.  ^     . 

Yet.  when  citizens  reach  the  suburbs. 
they  also  face  serious  problems  there — 
property  taxes  so  high,  they  are  virtually 
confiscatory,  and  even  suburban  dwellers 
feel  the  heavy  Impact  of  crime.  The  FBI's 
uniform  crime  reports  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1969  disclosed  that  suburban 
crime  increased  at  a  higher  rate  over 
the  previous  9  months  than  the  rate 
suffered  by  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  cities  can  recapture 
their  past  greatness.  Only  the  Federal 
Government  can  rescue  the  cities  from 
their  critical  condition.  With  two-thirds 
of  our  people  living  to  cities  and  most  of 
our  wealth  concentrated  there,  the  re- 
juvenation of  urban  areas  is  Imperative, 
for  It  would  not  only  strengthen  the 
economy,  but  would  help  unify  our  peo- 
ple. 

Equal  opportunity.  Encouraging  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  equal  opportunity, 
but  not  enough.  Every  American  should 
be  Judged  by  one  faU-  sUndard;  their 
ability,  performance,  and  character. 
America  caimot  be  respected  abroad  if  it 
falls  to  practice  true  freedom  at  home. 
It  is  easy  to  advocate  equal  rights,  but 
the  real  test  of  stocerity  Is  whether  It  Is 
practiced.  What  we  do,  not  what  we  say. 
Is  the  real  and  only  test. 

Transportation.  Travel  by  automobile, 
once  a  pleasure  and  comfort,  Is  now  al- 
most a  nightmare,  often  Involving  con- 
gestion, injury,  and  death.  Incredibly. 
479.000  Americans  were  killed  in  traffic 
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accidents  to  the  1960's  and  1,700.000 
Americans  were  lost  to  auto  accidents 
since  1900 — a  toll  higher  than  all  the  fa- 
talities to  wars  fought  by  our  people. 

Those  who  travel  by  rail  are  also  to 
serious  trouble.  Passenger  trains  have 
been  disconttoued  by  the  thousands  to 
the  postwar  years  and  what  was  once  a 
loud  roar  of  activity,  is  now  merely  a 
whisper.  Service  has  been  reduced  enor- 
mously, but  fares  continue  to  rise.  If  this 
policy  of  discontinuation  keeps  up.  pas- 
senger trains  will  disappear  and  millions 
of  persons  who  now  depend  on  them  will 
be  forced  to  travel  or.  highways  already 
close  to  saturation  and  chaos. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  rely  on 
mass  transportation  deserve  the  sup>erb 
service  they  once  enjoyed.  Above  all,  the 
highways  of  the  Nation  should  be  im- 
proved, cars  should  be  more  carefully  de- 
signed and  manufactured,  and  safety 
programs  must  be  expanded.  America's 
traffic  toll  is  a  national  disgrace. 

A  source  of  important  help  is  a  bill 
sponsored  In  the  Senate  by  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey, 
and  supported  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. This  measure  would  provide  two- 
thirds  of  a  community's  cost  for  im- 
proving mass  transit  programs.  If  en- 
acted. New  Jersey,  for  Instance,  would 
receive  substantial  Federal  grants. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 
the  Congress  for  leadership  and  help.  I 
hope  that  we  can  provide  that  leadership 
and  help,  not  only  In  transportation,  but 
In  all  the  other  fields  where  problems 
exist 

Political  reform:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1963,  I  have  often  urged  Congress  to 
streamline  and  modernize  its  operations. 
I  hope  this  will  finally  be  done  this  year, 
because  many  Americans  lack  faith  to 
congressional  procedures. 

But  an  urgent  need  also  exists  for  po- 
litical reform  In  the  Nation,  and  It  should 
be  achieved  soon,  for  never  to  our  history 
has  our  youth  been  more  toterested  and 
mformed  about  civic  and  governmental 
affairs.  And  our  young  people  are  deter- 
mtoed  to  keep  on  worktog  and  fighting 
for  reform  until  it  is  accomplished. 

I  believe  they  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  at  the  age  of  18  because  they  are 
qualified.  There  is  nothing  emotional 
about  such  a  feeling.  It  is  simply  an  to- 
controvertlble  fact  that  should  be  faced 
by  both  Government  and  voter. 

A  bill  has  also  been  introduced  by  me 
that  would  provide  opportunities  for 
American  youth  to  serve  in  policymaking 
positions  and  to  participate  to  National, 
State,  and  local  programs  of  social  and 
economic  benefit  to  the  country. 

'The  New  Politics"  has  transformed 
our  political  life.  Political  democracy  and 
independence  have  replaced  political 
oligarchy.  It  is  both  right  and  wise  to 
enlist  now  the  participation  and  supfKjrt 
of  those  who  will  help  lead  the  Nation 
in  the  future.  This  would  not  only  be 
good  for  political  parties,  but  for  the  Na- 
tion as  well,  for  whatever  progress  we 
have  made  as  a  people  has  resulted  from 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  late  and  insplra- 
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tional  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  I  be- 
lieve that  "the  future  does  not  belong  to 
those  who  are  content  with  today,  apa- 
thetic toward  common  problems.  Rather, 
it  will  belong  to  those  who  can  blend 
passion,  reason,  and  courage,  to  a  per- 
.sonal  commitment  to  the  ideals  and  great 
enterpilses  of  American  society." 

That  was  the  dream  of  Roijert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, yet.  It  is  the  dream  and  faith  of 
every  American  who  yearns  for  a  country 
that  is  just  and  compassionate,  as  well 
as  wealthy  and  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pledge  myself  to  this 
commitment,  and  if  we  achieve  it,  our 
people  and  our  Nation  will  become  truly 
great. 


THE  POSTAL  UNIONS  STAND  FIRM 
AGAINST  THE  POSTAL  CZAR 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  somewhat 
distmbed  when  I  read  recently  that  be- 
cause of  the  desperate  need  for  a  sal- 
ary increase,  postal  unions  were  consid- 
ering supporttog  a  postal  czar  to  return 
for  a  promised  pay  raise.  I  understand 
the  need  for  a  pay  raise  for  Government 
employees.  Postal  employees  to  the  city 
of  New  York  for  instance,  earn  $2,000  a 
year  less  than  a  garbageman.  I  under- 
stand this  need  for  a  decent  wage  better 
than  I  do  the  statement  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Budget;  that  Govern- 
ment employees  should  give  up  their 
justified  pay  increase  on  July  1  for  a 
6-month  period  to  order  to  set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  Nation. 

On  February  20  I  received  a  state- 
ment, dated  February  19,  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Nilan,  legislative  director  of 
the  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 
and  subscribed  to  by  all  seven  AFI^-CIO 
imions  to  the  effect  that  they  were  stand- 
ing firm  against  a  postal  czar  concept. 

This  takes  a  loj;  of  courage.  There  have 
been  rumors  of  the  President's  willing- 
ness to  support  a  pay  increase  of  some- 
thing like  $4  a  week  for  postal  employees, 
to  return  for  their  support  of  a  postsd 
corporation  under  another  name.  The 
unions  of  course  know  that  this  would 
not  be  a  compromise  at  all.  With  the 
increase  in  inflation  it  would  not  even 
keep  them  standtog  still.  In  any  case,  a 
good  portion  of  the  $4  increase  would  be 
eaten  up  to  an  increased  retirement  con- 
tribution. 

I  thtok  we  have  to  get  to  work  and  pass 
H.R.  13000  which  will  provide  a  decent 
increase  for  all  Federal  employees.  We 
also  need  labor  relations  by  law  to  the 
Federal  service  and  we  need  It  now. 

It  Is  a  shame  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  pay  a  livtog  wage.  If  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Mayo,  gets  his  way.  Federal  em- 
ployees will  finance  a  balanced  budget 
out  of  their  pay  checks.  The  example  set 
by  the  President  and  his  admtoistration 
is  a  suggestion  to  todustry  to  coming 
wage  negotiations  with  imions  to  the 
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private  sector  to  refuse  to  negotiate  to 
a  meaningful  way. 

I  think  if  private  todustry  asks  its 
employees  to  offer  up  6  months  of  a  pay 
increase  to  hold  up  profit  margins,  we 
will  have  a  wave  of  nationwide  strikes. 
A  strike  is  a  disaster  to  the  company  to- 
volved  and  the  todividual  workers  who 
are  employed  by  the  struck  company.  It 
is  nob  by  some  magic  concerted  to  a  non- 
disaster  when  the  losses  from  strikes  are 
totaled  up  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
pass  a  workable  postal  reform  bill  and 
a  pay  raise  for  all  Federal  workere.  I 
do  not  thtok  we  should  stand  by  and  see 
postal  workers  blackmailed  because  of 
the  need  for  decent  wages  toto  support- 
ing bad  legislation. 

Mr.  Patrick  Nilan.  the  legislative  direc- 
tor of  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks,  is  well  known  to  every  Member 
of  Congress.  He  is  a  strong  and  coura- 
geous leader  and  I  am  more  than  happy 
at  this  time  to  insert  his  statement  of 
Februai-y  19  into  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

February  19,  1970. 

We  are  writing  to  you  as  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  make  certain  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  the  legislative  position  of  the 
United  Federation  of  postal  Clerks,  in  par- 
ticular and  also  the  other  6  exclusive  postal 
employee  organizations  on  postal  reform — 
postal  corporation — any  combination  ol  re- 
form with  postal  pay  and  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Contrary  to  what  you  may  read  in  the 
newspapers  or  may  hear  from  White  House 
ofHclals  and  Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M. 
Blount,  UFPC  and  the  other  6  postal  organi- 
zations have  Tiot  "bought"  any  postal  corpo- 
ration concept  and  have  not  agreed  to  ac- 
cept any  postal  employee  pay — collective  bar- 
gaining "package"  short  of  the  employees' 
benefits'  position  statements  enclosed  In  the 
file  accompanying  this  letter.  The  7  exclusive 
postal  organizations  are  urging  your  Com- 
mittee to  draft  a  postal  reform  bill  which 
will  include  the  postal  employee  benefits  and 
guarantees  referred  to  in  this  file. 

I  am  today  sending  similar  letters  with 
our  proposed  postal  employee  benefits  "pack- 
age" statement  to  all  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  for 
their  information  and  hopefully,  to  avoid  any 
possible  misunderstanding  concerning  our 
collective  and  unified  position  on  these  mat- 
ters. The  statement  contained  in  the  en- 
closed file  is  our  "must"  legislative  program 
concerned  with  any  postal  reform  which  your 
Committee  may  report.  Tou  will  note  this 
legislative  statement  Is  dated  January  26. 
1970 — our  position  Is  the  same  today,  as  it 
was  on  January  26. 

Also,  our  7  exclusive  postal  organizations 
as  recently  as  as  one  week  ago  on  Febru- 
ary 12  reaffirmed  our  absolute  and  total  op- 
position to  any  reform  legislation,  such  as 
the  postal  corporation  proposed  In  H.R. 
11750.  While  I  am  addressing  this  letter  and 
enclosures  to  you,  particularly,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  the 
enclosed  postal  employees'  benefits  "pack- 
age" is  the  legislative  position  of  all  7  exclu- 
sive postal  employee  organizations  repre- 
senting 700,000  postal  workers  in  collective 
bargaining  with  the  Post  Office  Department. 

It  Is  our  hope  Uiat  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  carefully  review  Exhibit  C, 
which  Is  our  proposed  "Chapter  8 — ^Labor- 
Management  and  Personnel  Relations." 
Basically,  the  i^rovlslons  In  Chapter  8  have 
been  taken  from  established  labOT  laws.  In- 
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eludinc  th*  following  Acta:  NorrU-La- 
Guardla,  National  iJtbor  Etelatlona.  TaXt- 
Hartley.  and  lAndrum-Oriian.  In  addition, 
there  are  prorlslons  from  Executive  Order 
11491  signed  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
on  October  29.  1960.  Most  of  Chapter  8 
woiild  finally  provide  reoogxdtton  of  postal 
labor  organization,  collective  bargaining, 
and  labor-management  relation*  for  po«ui 
employees  ainnu^r  to  that  established  more 
than  30  years  ago  for  management  and  labor 
In  the  private  sector. 

We  are  also  enclosing  for  your  Informa- 
tion two  editorials  published  In  the  Feb- 
ruary. 1970  Issue  of  our  UFPC  Union  Postal 
Clerk  and  Pottml  Tranrport  Journal. 

These  editorials  entitled.  "Unfair  Labor 
Practice"  and  "Who's  Discriminating"  ef- 
fectively contradict  and  destroy  the  fslonl- 
ous  arguments  of  the  unaffiliated  National 
Postal  Union  and  National  Alliance  of  Fed- 
eral and  Postal  Employees,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  e.xctus<re  recognition  and  bargaining 
rights  which  our  7  Exclusive  postal  employee 
organisations  originally  won  under  the 
Kennedy  Ksscutlve  Order  10088  and  presently 
provided  for  In  the  Nixon  Executive  Order 
11491.  We  propose  to  have  these  rights  become 
a  matter  of  law  through  enactment  of  either 
the  enclosed  "Chapter  8  of  EXHIBIT  C.  Chap- 
ter 47  of  TlUe  VII  of  H  R.  4".  or  "H.R.  4803 
and  S.  309." 

We  will  appreciate  your  support  of  the 
enclosed  position  statements  concerned 
with  postal  employee  benefits  and  guarantees 
under  any  postal  reform  legislation  approved 
by  your  Committee  and  equally  Important, 
opposition  to  the  postal  corporation  concept 
proposed  in  HJR.  1 1760. 

Tour  continuing  Interest  in  the  legislative 
program  of  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks  and  the  other  6  exclusive  postal  or- 
ganizations referred  to  in  this  letter,  and 
named    below,   is    appreciated    very   much. 

President  Francis  S.  Fllbey.  United  Fed- 
eration of  Postal  Clerks   (AFL-CIO). 

President  James  H.  Rademacher.  National 
Association  of   Letter   Carriers    (AFL-CIO). 

President    Honroe    Crable.    National    As- 
,  aoclatlon  of  Post  Ofllce  &  General  Services 
ICalntenance Employes  (AFL-CIO). 

President  Michael  J.  Cullen.  National  As- 
sociation of  Special  Delivery  Messengers 
(AFL-CIO). 

President  Chester  W.  Parrlsh.  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Motor  Vehicle  Em- 
ployes (AFL-CIO). 

Prssldent  Lonnle  L.  Johnson,  National  As- 
sociation of  Post  OfllcM  Mali  Handlers. 
Watchmen.  Messengers  &  Group  LsMlers 
(AFL-CIO). 

President     Herbert     F.     Alfrey.     National 
Rural   Lett«r  Carriers'   Aasodatloa. 
Sincerely. 

Paxmicx  J.  NtLAN . 
LefUUUiv€  Director. 


PROPOSED  PRISONER  EXCHANGE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TCZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIOiESENTA'nVES 
Thursdaw.  Febntanf  2S.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  «ith 
his  usual  reckleM  disregard  for  truth,  the 
North  Vietnamese  spokesman  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks  has  charged  the  Nixon 
administration  with  "fascist  repression" 
in  the  handling  of  the  Chicago  conspir- 
acy trial.  He  also  demanded  the  full  re- 
lease of  the  five  convicted  defendants 
and  their  attorneys. 

Prior  to  this  particular  announcement, 
the  Communists  have  implied  that  the 
seven  defendants  in  the  Chicago  trial 
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were  being  treated  as  political  prisoners 
of  war  because  they  oppose  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  As  usual,  the  Commu- 
nists could  not  have  been  further  from 
the  truth.  The  Indictments  brought 
against  the  accused  militants  fairly  re- 
flected the  complaints  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  concerning  their  disruptive 
and  riotous  behavior  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago  last 
summer. 

The  Paris  declaration,  however,  raises 
an  intriguing  possibility  that  Is  well 
worth  pursuing.  I  think  our  negotiators 
in  Paris  should  explore  with  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  possibility  of  exchanging 
the  Chicago  seven  and  their  attorneys 
for  a  specified  number  of  our  American 
prisoners  of  war  who  are  being  inhu- 
manely held  captive  by  the  Reds. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Chicago 
seven  and  their  attorneys  have  been  con- 
victed of  brealdng  the  laws  of  the  land,  I 
think  the  exchange  would  be  well  worth 
it.  I  do  not  think  the  price  to  t>e  too  high 
for  this  great  Nation  to  pay,  if  by  paying 
the  price  the  release  and  freedom  of  some 
of  our  imprisoned  servicemen  can  be  as- 
sured. Besides,  since  the  Chicago  radicals 
parade  their  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
American  system  of  government,  perhaps 
everyone  would  be  better  off  If  the  whole 
rat  pack  left  this  coimtry  and  went  to 
North  Vietnam. 


NEW  LEGISLATION  FOR 
DAY-CARE  CENTERS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  nw  Tout 
m  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Febniary  26.  1970 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  •  dra- 
matic appeal  to  New  York  City  delega- 
tion Members  in  the  House  yesterday,  a 
group  of  50  representatives  of  the  New 
York  day-care  coalition  agencies  pleaded 
their  case  for  special  planning  grants 
which  they  said  were  necessary  in  order 
to  set  up  day-care  centers  in  New  York 

aty. 

Frustrated  by  Federal  and  State  laws 
requiring  certain  minimum  standards  for 
grant  applications,  the  group  came  to 
Washington  to  see  «hat  could  be  done 
to  help  their  cause. 

Essentially  the  problem  is  tliis:  Local 
groups  wishing  to  set  up  day-care  cen- 
ters in  their  neighborhoods  are  thwarted 
from  obtaining  Federal-State  funds  al- 
located for  this  purpose  because  they 
are  unable  to  muster  the  initial  money 
to  get  the  professional  advice  necessary 
to  apply  for  the  grant. 

In  New  York  City's  case,  when  the 
coalition  applied  to  the  social  services 
department,  they  were  told  to  look  for 
a  site,  get  a  boaixl  of  directors,  and  in- 
corporate. They  simply  iiad  no  funds  to 
do  these  things.  Establishing  guidelines 
for  operation  and  a  program  plan  are 
two  other  prerequisites  that  local  non- 
profit organizations  are  unable  to  meet 
without  professional  help  and  advice. 

Less  stout-hearted  groups  would  have 
stopped  right  there,  but  the  New  York 
City  day-care  coalition  decided  that  If 
they  could  obtain  a  special  platming 
grant  they  could  meet  the  grant  applica- 
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tion  requirements.  However,  they  were 
politely  told  by  the  Director  that  no 
grants  were  available  for  planning 
purposes. 

These  energetic  people  then  applied  to 
local  antipoverty  agencies  for  planning 
grant  funds  and  technical  assistance. 
The  same  answer  was  repeated: 

We  have  no  guidelines  to  help  you  establish 
day  care  centers,  we  can  offer  you  no  tech- 
nical advice,  and  no  funds  are  available 
for  planning  graitts. 

It  did  not  seem  to  matter  that  the 
stated  goals  of  the  coalition  were  the 
creation  of  day-care  centers  in  all  the 
poverty  areas  of  the  city  so  that  low- 
income  mothers  with  preschool  children 
who  wanted  to  work  could  become  wage 
earners  and  tlius  be  freed  from  tlie  wel- 
fare rolls.  This  is  precisely  one  of  the 
prime  goals  of  antipoverty  agencies. 

What  then  are  some  solutions  to  this 
problem  on  the  Federal  level?  The  first 
answer  is,  of  course,  money — funds  that 
get  to  the  local  community  most  in  need 
of  these  services. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  New 
York  City,  local  organizations  do  not 
have  the  expertise  avallaljle  to  them  to 
set  out  the  initial  plans  for  day-care 
centers.  Planning  grants  are  therefore  a 
viable  way  to  overcome  this  first  hurdle. 

I  have  Included  this  concept  In  the 
bill  I  would  like  to  outline  for  you  to- 
day. Mr.  Speaker.  It  deals  with  day -care 
centers,  and  the  needs  of  senior  citizens. 
It  does  this  by  approaching  the  primary 
need  of  the  initial  facility  itself. 

In  terms  of  Federal  participation, 
there  is  virtually  none  today  for  con- 
struction, and  not  nearly  enough  for 
renovation  of  day-care  centers.  Only  two 
Federal  programs  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion relate  to  day-care  construction — 
and  these  are  restricted  to  loans  and  the 
insuring  of  loans  made  to  profltmaking 
institutions. 

xxTANDixa  TRX  WKJORSomHooo  rAcn.rnxs 

OSANTS   ACT 

Primarily,  my  bill  expands  the  scope  of 
the  Neighborhood  PacUiUes  Grant  Act  to 
include  grants  for  single  purpose  as  well 
as  the  multipurpose  neighborhood  cen- 
ters. Day-care  centers  and  senior  centers 
are  specified  within  this  bill  as  eligible 
single  purpose  centers. 

In  addition,  my  bill  expands  the  con- 
cept of  this  section  of  the  act  to  include 
applications  for  renovation  and  expan- 
sion of  existing  facilities  as  well  as  for 
new  construction.  This  Is  especially  im- 
portant in  inner  city  areas  where  avail- 
able sites  are  either  nonexistent  or  too 
expensive  for  development. 

Often  these  areas  have  suitable  exist- 
ing stnictures  which  could  be  renovated 
or  expanded  to  meet  the  city  codes  and 
Federal  agencies  requirements  for  public 
day-care  centers. 

This  bill  also  tries  to  stay  within  the 
boimds  of  the  original  concept  of  the 
Neighborhood  Facilities  Grants  Act  by 
encouraging  the  development  of  large 
multipurpose  facilities.  This  is  done  by 
allotting  a  greater  share  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  the  establishment  of  such 
centers. 

However,  one  important  featiu^  is  also 
added  which  I  feel  has  been  neglected 
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in  the  past.  Any  multipurpose  neighbor- 
hood facility  which  is  established  must 
consider  the  day-care  and  senior  citizen 
need  of  the  community.  When  the  need  Is 
apparent,  separate  space  must  be  set 
aside  in  the  large  multipurpose  center  to 
accommodate  both  day-care  and  senior 
center  services. 

PLANNING    GRANTS 

Lastly,  and  most  important,  is  the  pro- 
vision I  have  included  in  this  measure 
to  give  communities  planning -grant 
assistance  when  they  need  it.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
is  authorized  to  make  planning  grants  to 
local  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hiring  a  staff  and  formulating 
guidelines  for  establishing  day-care 
centers. 

Altogether.  $150  million  has  been 
allotted  over  a  3-year  period  for  both 
grant  programs,  starting  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

OAT-CARS  NXEDS  SXPLORED 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  entire  Nation 
accommodates  only  531,000  children  in 
licensed  day-care  centers.  This  is  a  small 
figure  when  compared  to  the  approxi- 
mate 10.5  million  workingwomen  who 
have  school-age  children. 

About  4  million  women  who  are  work- 
ing have  preschool  children  under  6.  But 
what  about  all  the  mothers  with  pre- 
school-age children  who  would  like  to 
work  if  day-care  centers  were  available 
to  them  at  little  or  no  cost?  Accurate  sta- 
tistics on  these  mothers  are  not  available 
in  low-Income  areas,  where  they  are 
needed  most. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  figures  we  do  have — 
those  on  children,  the  neglected  segment 
of  our  society.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
present  statistics  to  see  how  little  atten- 
tion America  has  paid  to  the  needs  of  its 
children. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
approximately  5.5  million  children  who 
are  in  need  of  preschool  programs,  a  need 
which  day-care  centers  could  fill.  Of 
these  5.5  million  children,  between  2  and 
3  million  are  suffering  from  severe  mal- 
nutrition. 

Let  me  bring  this  problem  down  to 
manageable  proportions.  New  York  City 
has  only  115  publicly  funded  day-care 
centers.  Of  well  over  100,000  children  in 
the  city  who  need  day  care,  only  8,500 
children  participate  in  the  program. 

Experts  have  long  proclaimed  that 
day-care  centers  could  serve  a  very  val- 
uable fimction  in  the  community,  aside 
from  simply  providing  a  babysitting  serv- 
ice for  working  mothers.  In  poverty  areas, 
day -care  centers  could  help  compensate 
children  for  the  cultural  and  educational 
deprivation  they  may  experience  as  a  re- 
sult of  living  in  poverty. 

BENErrrs  or  dat-carx  center  education 

PROORAMS 

Day-care  centers  of  the  future  with 
1>romising  and  Innovative  educational 
programs  could  help  overcome  the  initial 
hostility  created  In  a  child  of  poverty 
when  he  enters  into  a  first-grade  situa- 
tion not  ready  for  its  demands.  Many 
educational  experts  feel  that  Inadequate 
preparation  during  the  crucial  preschool 
years  is  a  major  reason  for  the  academic 
failure  of  maz^  deprived  children,  and 
their  subsequent  early  dropout  from 
school  in  later  years. 
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The  failure  pattern  once  experienced, 
usually  results  in  a  hostility  toward  the 
school  environment  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
adequacy in  performing  successfully 
within  it.  This  same  pattern  can  be  car- 
ried over  to  work  situations. 

Day-care  centers  with  sound  preschool 
educational  programs  could  provide  chil- 
dren from  poverty  backgroimds  with  the 
preparation  they  need  during  the  crucial 
preschool  years  to  successfully  meet  the 
demands  of  grade  schools. 

what  the  congrjdss  must  do 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  and  value  of 
day-care  centers  is  clearly  evident.  More- 
over, the  members  of  the  New  York  City 
day -care  coalition  have  brought  to  the 
doorstep  of  Congress  problems  that  must 
be  overcome  so  that  money  now  available 
for  day  care  can  be  utilized  to  the  fullest. 

The  President  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  provide  better  programs  and 
more  money  for  day  care.  I  invite  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  meas- 
ure I  have  Introduced  today  so  that  we 
can  lighten  the  welfare  load  and  stimu- 
late the  development  of  day-care  centers 
that  are  really  am  asset  to  the  community. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  NATIONAL  BOY 
SCOUT  WEEK 


HON.  W.  C  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  of  February  7-13  was  National 
Boy  Scout  Week.  Sixty  years  ago,  on 
February  8,  the  Scouting  movement  in 
America  was  formally  organized  in 
Wsishlngton,  D.C.  Today  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  boasts  of  more  than  6  million 
members. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  this  out- 
standing youth  organization  be  given  due 
recognition.  Many  of  today's  local.  State, 
and  national  leaders  are  former  Boy 
Scouts;  but,  more  important,  tomor- 
row's loadershlp  is  being  developed  In 
Boy  Scout  troops  all  across  our  land  to- 
day. The  efforts  of  this  association  to 
inspire  young  boys  to  noble  purposes  Is 
among  the  highest  of  objectives.  The 
modeling  of  young  minds  to  provide  our 
country  with  a  future  responsible  citi- 
zenry is  a  noteworthy  public  service. 

As  Americans  living  in  turbulent  times, 
we  all  realize  the  importance — indeed, 
the  necessity — of  well-qualified  and 
properly  motivated  leaders.  The  young 
people  of  today  will  be  heir  to  our  prob- 
lems and  to  our  achievements.  They  will 
be  called  upon  to  shape  the  destiny  of 
our  Nation.  The  Job  will  be  a  tough  one, 
but  I  am  confident  that  with  proper 
training  and  development  such  as  that 
provided  by  the  Scout  organization  our 
youth  will  persevere  and  keep  America 
American. 

In  the  February  12  Franklin  News- 
Post  of  Rocky  Mount.  Va.,  chere  ap- 
peared letters  written  by  eight  Cub 
Scouts  as  part  of  an  achievement  pro- 
gram. The  subject  was  "Why  I  Love 
America."  It  is  always  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging to  learn  of  young  people  in 
our  Nation  who  are  proud  to  proclaim 
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that  they  are  Americans.  In  order  that 
the  contents  of  these  inspiring  letters 
may  be  shared  with  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
sert them  in  the  Record: 

Wht  I  Love  Akbrxca 
(By  Tim  Arrington) 

America — the  U.S.A.  Is  the  country  where 
I  live  and  am  proud  to  say  so.  Many  brave 
men  have  fought  and  died  for  the  freedom 
which  we  now  enjoy  and  we  should  all  work 
trying  to  keep  these  freedoms.  This  Is  a  coun- 
try where  we  can  work,  play,  worship,  sing, 
speak,  pray,  go  and  come  when  we  please. 
There  are  countries  in  which  these  things  do 
not  exist.  I  just  love  my  country — The  Unit- 
ed States  of  America. 

(By  Barry  B.  Brugh) 

I  love  America  because  we  have  a  home 
to  go  to.  And  a  school  to  go  to  and  work. 
I  love  America  because  we  are  free  to  go  any- 
where we  want  to  go.  And  we  have  food  to 
eat.  I  love  America  because  we  have  the  free- 
dom to  say  what  we  think. 

(By  Walter  Hartman) 

I  like  America  because  It  U  a  free  country 
and  the  people  in  America  are  free  to  do  what 
they  want  to  do.  And  you  have  a  lot  of  good 
friends  in  America  to.  And  you  have  your 
own  homes  to  live.  And  because  there  are 
no  kings  to  tell  you  what  to  do. 
(By  Jeff  Hodges) 

I  like  America  because  we  have  our  free- 
dom and  America  is  beautiful.  America  has 
beautiful  mountains  and  trees.  And  there  are 
pretty  homes  in  America,  we  have  roads  to 
travel  on  and  good  fields  to  work,  and  to  live 
on.  We  have  good  stores  to  buy  food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  things. 

(By  Greg  DUlon) 

I  love  America  because  we  have  freedom 
to  establish  justice.  We  have  flowers  and 
trees. 

We  have  men  fighting  In  Vietnam  to  pro- 
tect us. 

I  think  our  country  is  the  greatest  In  the 
world  because  we  can  worship  God. 

Three  American  men  have  already  walked 
on  the  moon. 

(By  Clayton  Leach) 

I  like  America  because  we  are  able  to  work 
for  any  place  we  want  to.  We  were  the  first 
on  the  moon.  We  have  Thanksgiving  and  go 
to  Church  where  w»  want  to.  We  can  write 
letters  and  say  what  we  want  to.  I  like  my 
hcHne  here.  That  Is  why  I  Uke  America. 
(By  Vwnon  McClnre,  Jr.) 

I  love  America  because  we  have  freedom. 
We  can  have  guns  and  we  cah  hunt  and  fish. 
Our  country  was  founded  by  Christians  and 
we  have  freedom  to  speak  of  what  we  want. 
We  have  freedom  of  property.  We  can  wor- 
ship as  we  please.  And  we  can  have  the  press. 
(By  Thommie  Hodges) 

I  like  America  because  It  is  beautiful.  It 
has  good  schools  and  good  churches.  Fann- 
ers can  farm  and  raise  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Also  raise  cows  and  pigs  and  chickens  so 
you  can  have  good  things  to  eat. 

America  also  has  good  people  and  places 
to  work.  And  America  also  has  Cub  Scouts 
and  Boy  Scouts  for  our  boys. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  cAUPORVi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  environment  are  receiv- 
ing widespread  attention  from  Congress, 
the  mass  media,  and  the  public 
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The  fact  that  the  pubUc.  including 
students,  are  mobilizing  against  the  in- 
creasinR  pollution  of  our  environment  is 
a  healthy  Indication  that  concern  for 
this  issue  is  growing.  The  public  are  the 
victims  of  Inaction,  and  their  involve- 
ment is  the  most  important  ingredient  in 
any  plan  for  action. 

The  university,  because  of  its  unique 
position  in  society,  can  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  helping  Government  to  devise 
piograms  and  policies  to  reverse  environ- 
mental deterioration. 

At  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside,  a  political  scientist  is  making 
a  study  of  air  pollution  and  its  impact  on 
the  public  in  California.  The  study  will 
also  attempt  to  analyze  the  effects  of 
California's  air  pollution  control  meas- 
ures on  its  citizens.  Perhaps  the  most 
encouraging  aspect  of  this  study  Is  the 
utilization  of  graduate  students  in  ob- 
serving t^e  operations  of  various  air  pol- 
lution control  districts.  In  addition.  "The 
PoUtics  of  the  Environment"  is  being 
proposed  as  a  new  course  of  study  at  the 
Riverside  campus. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  such  creative 
initiatives  by  our  universities  in  this 
field.  I  feel  the  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  and  assist  our  educa- 
tional institutions  in  developing  pro- 
grams, curriculums  and  activities  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  environmental 
quality  and  ecological  balance.  The  edu- 
cational sector  must  begin  teaching 
Americans  about  the  complex  elements 
that  make  up  the  balance  of  our  ecology. 
Likewise,  the  universities  can  provide  the 
means  for  studying  environmental  prob- 
lems using  the  resources  of  its  natural 
and  social  sciences  disciplines. 

Particularly,  because  of  the  positive 
contributions  that  universities  will  hope- 
fully make  in  the  fight  to  halt  the  dese- 
cration of  our  environment.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  one  outstanding  example  of 
what  our  academic  communities  are 
doing  in  this  field : 
Thx    UNnrsasiTT    and    thc    Envibonmknt 

tUnmaxo*,  Cauf. — "Aerial  garbage"  will  be 
tbe  academic  research  concern  or  a  young 
political  sctentlBt  for  the  next  three  years  at 
tbe  University  of  Callfomta.  Riverside. 

But  Dr.  Ronald  Loverldge,  17CR  assistant 
professor  of  political  science,  will  Uke  a  dif- 
ferent— maybe  unique — look  at  what  Is  one 
of  the  major  Issues  of  the  day  He  will  look 
at  air  pollution  from  the  vtewpointa  of  tbe 
common  citizen. 

"Very,  very  little  work  has  been  done  by 
political  scientists  In  the  area  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  In  the  area  of  air  pollution 
specifically,"  be  said.  "Any  Information  in 
this  area  is  close  to  Impossible  to  find." 

Dr.  Loverldge  will  be  primarily  concerned 
with  three  aspects  of  the  public's  Involve- 
ment In  air  pollution.  These  are: 

The  attitudes  of  the  California  public  of 
air  pollution  and  its  effects  psychologically, 
socially,  politically  and  economically  on  so- 
ciety: and  the  public's  willingness  to  sup- 
port different  kinds  of  solutions. 

An  examination  of  administrative  effects 
of  the  California  air  pollution  control  dis- 
tricts (APCD):  tbe  effectiveness  of  one  dis- 
trict compared  to  another,  particularly  In  the 
two  major  dlatrlcta.  the  Los  Angeles  APCD 
and  tbe  Bay  Are*  APCD. 

Lastly,  a  general  study  of  air  pollution 
politics  In  CallfcvnU  In  the  IMO's. 

The  wniHng»  ot  tbe  tint  study  will  serve 
Dr.  Loverldge  as  a  general  Information  base 
telling  him  what  the  public  actually  tbinka 
about  smof. 
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In  the  second  project  he  will  be  assisted 
by  ■  number  of  graduate  students  In  politi- 
cal science.  These  students  will  spend  four  to 
sis  weeks  at  the  various  air  pollution  con- 
trol dlstrlcu  studying  the  operations  first 
hand.  This  will  not  only  aid  Loverldge  in  his 
research,  but  It  will  also  give  the  studenu 
an  opportunity  to  apply  classroom  theories 
in  practical  situations. 

For  the  third  study— that  of  the  politics 
of  air  polluUon— Dr.  Loverldge  will  spend 
considerable  time  in  Sacramento  Interview- 
ing lobbyists,  politicians  and  other  govern- 
ment officials. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  31-year-old 
professor  hopes  to  teach  a  course  titled 
•The  Politics  of  the  Environment."  A  course 
proposal  is  now  being  studied  by  the  de- 
partment of  Political  Science  and  will 
shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Riverside  Divi- 
sion of  the  Academic  Senate  for  approval. 

Loverldge  has  already  completed  some 
preliminary  research  in  the  area  of  pollu- 
tion and  has  been  Invited  to  address  profes- 
sional meetings  of  pollution  experts.  Most 
recently  his  invitations  have  Included  ad- 
dressing the  annual  Laymen's  Air  Pollution 
Conference  held  at  UCR  last  fall  and  the 
first  National  Symposium  on  Habltabillty, 
to  be  held  in  March  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  addition,  Loverldge  has  been  instru- 
mental in  assisting  with  the  development 
of  tbe  Project  70  proposal  which  calls  for 
a  mobilizing  of  scientific  efforts  on  the  nine 
campuses  of  the  University  of  California  in 
an  attempt  to  halt  air  pollution.  The  pro- 
posal Is  currently  being  considered  by  the 
University's    Board   of   RegenU. 

Loverldge  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific  (bachelors  degree)  and 
Stanford  University  (masters  and  doc- 
toral degrees). 
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MASSACHUSETTS   VA   HOSPITALS 
FACE  SERIOUS  CRISIS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  survey  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  is  continuing  to  reveal  that  seri- 
ous problems  do  exist  at  most  VA  hospi- 
tals because  they  are  underfunded  and 
understaffed.  In  December  1969  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  had  received 
information  from  the  five  Massachusetts 
VA  hospital  directors  and  the  outpatient 
clinic  director  that  their  facilities  were 
underfunded  by  over  $1.7  million.  In 
January  1970,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Central  OfDce  released  about  $402.- 
000  in  additional  funds  which  means 
that  Massachusetts  hoepitals  were  under- 
funded by  about  $1.3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  Funds  for  dental  care,  mostly 
for  Vietnam  veterans,  are  short  by  at 
least  $65,000  even  with  a  recent  supple- 
mentary allowance  of  $17,500:  the  com- 
munity nursing  home  care  program  was 
shorted  by  about  $275,000;  and  all  the 
Massachusetts  hospitals  are  short  funds 
to  hire  additional  personnel  to  properly 
operate  their  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  average  na- 
tional ratio  of  about  1.5  staff  for  each 
patient  in  VA  general  medical  hospitals 
is  wholly  Inadequate.  It  should  be  at 
least  two  staff  for  each  patient  and  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  should  have  at  least  a 
1-for-l    ratio.    The    national    average 


for  private  sector  general  hospitals  is 
2.72  employees  for  each  patient  and  some 
university  hospitals  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  medical  schools  are  even 
higher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  investigation  being 
conducted  by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  revealed  that  under  the  hos- 
pital stafiSng  formula  which  I  advocate, 
Massachusetts  VA  hospitals  are  approxi- 
mately 400  positions  short  of  needed 
staff.  These  extra  positions  would  cost 
about  $3.6  million  annually.  A  few  of 
these  positions  would  be  difOcult  to  fill 
at  current  VA  salary  scales,  but  most  are 
recruitable.  Massachusetts  VA  hospital 
directors  also  reported  that  community 
nursing  care  programs  at  their  hospitals 
were  imderfunded  in  flscal  year  1970  by 
approximately  $389,000.  Projected  work- 
loads indicate  that  more  funds  are  need- 
ed, approximately  $81,000  for  fee  basis 
dential  care,  due  to  increased  workloads 
created  by  returning  Vietnam  veterans. 

In  mid-February.  1970,  Massachusetts 
VA  hospital  and  clinic  directors  reported 
they  had  received  some  supplemental 
funding  support  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Ap- 
proximately $115,000  was  allocated  to  re- 
duce the  reported  $389,000  deficiency  in 
the  community  nursing  home  care  pro- 
gram. The  Boston  outpatient  clinic  was 
allotted  $17,500  to  apply  against  the  esti- 
mated backlog  of  $81,000  in  fee  dental 
authorizations.  The  remainder,  approxi- 
mately $370,000  was  provided  to  reduce 
fund  deficiencies  in  personnel  salary 
costs  and  other  operating  expenses. 

The  936  bed  Bedford  psychiatric  hos- 
pital reported  the  largest  deficiency 
among  Massachusetts  hospitals — $589.- 
000.  Funds  totaling  more  than  $470,000 
are  needed  to  provide  over  60  positions 
to  better  staff  the  hosplUl.  The  re- 
mainder is  required  to  alleviate  shortages 
in  drugs  and  medicines,  hospital  linens, 
medical  and  dental  supplies,  mainte- 
nance and  repairs  supplies  and  services 
and  other  recurring  operating  expenses. 

Hospital  Ehrector  John  J.  Whalen  said 
that  In  order  to  stay  within  his  operating 
funds,  "We  will  by  necessity  hold  nurs- 
ing and  housekeeping  staff  at  minimal 
levels:  postpone  expansion  of  direct  care 
services."  Whalen  reported  that  some 
specialized  medical  programs  for  the  care 
of  veterans  at  the  Bedford  hospital  were 
inadequate  In  scope  or  could  not  be  im- 
plemented because  of  personnel  and  fund 
limitations  for  fiscal  year  1970.  These  in- 
cluded the  alcohol  treatment  unit,  seven 
personnel  needed  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$94,000;  day-care  center,  five  persormel 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $70,000,  and  an  in- 
tensive care  unit,  10  personnel  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $120,000. 

With  regard  to  the  community  nursing 
home  program.  Director  Whalen  reported 
that  "Funds  allocated  the  hospital  were 
insufficient  to  support  the  program  at  the 
level  of  the  prior  year."  He  adVised  that 
an  average  of  40  patients  were  main- 
tained In  community  nursing  homes  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969,  but  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1970  would  provide  for  an  average 
of  only  25.  Whalen  said  the  program  was 
underfunded  by  $51,768.  The  hospital 
later  received  a  supplemental  allocation 
of  funds  in  January  1970,  In  the  amount 
of  $16,738  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
deficiency  reported  for  the  community 
nursing  home-care  program. 
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Dr.  Francis  B.  Carroll,  director  of  Bos- 
ton's 800-bed  hospital,  reported  flscal 
year  1970  funding  deficiencies  of  over 
$410,000.  Approximately  $192,000  Is 
needed  to  better  staff  the  hospital  with 
about  21  additional  positions.  The  hos- 
pital director  told  the  congressional  com- 
mittee that: 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  wblcb 
has  given  us  great  concern  has  been  tbe  In- 
adequate staffing  of  our  nursing  service.  With 
the  opening  of  the  coronary  care  and  medical 
Intensive  care  units  there  has  been  an  In- 
creased demand  placed  upon  the  nursing 
service.  This  means  that  our  desperately  ill 
patients  are  not  being  provided  with  tbe 
amount  of  nursing  care  they  need.  Addi- 
tionally there  are  insufficient  nursing  assis- 
tants to  transport  and  remain  with  very  ill 
patients  who  are  waiting  diagnostic  or  thera- 
peutic procedures  in  various  clinics. 


Dr.  Carroll  added: 

There  is  inadequate  nursing  support  for 
tbe  checking  of  each  medication  card  against 
tbe  doctor's  orders,  and  thtre  are  times  when 
we  only  have  one  nurse  to  oversee  two  acute 
medical  wards. 

Dr.  Carroll  also  Indicated  that  because 
of  noncompetitive  salary  rates  the  hos- 
pital would  be  losing  two  radiologists.  In- 
cluding the  chief  radiologist,  on  July  1, 
1970,  and  thus  far  they  have  been  imable 
to  recruit  replacements  for  these  two 
positions.  Dr.  Carroll  told  the  committee 
that  the  hospital's  social  work  service, 
"is  hampered  by  a  limited  number  of 
social  workers  whose  time  is  taken  up  in 
handling  crisis  situations  rather  than  in 
assuming  an  important  role  in  trans- 
lating the  needs  of  the  veteran  to  the 
family  and  the  implications  of  his  disease 
to  the  patient  himself."  The  hospital 
director  reported  a  sliortage  of  over 
$145,000  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  place 
veterans  In  commimity  nursing  homes  at 
VA  expense  who  no  longer  need  expen- 
sive hospital  care. 

Dr.  Carroll  advised  the  committee  that 
it  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  divert 
over  $153,000  from  his  maintenance  and 
repair  funds  and  new  equipment  acquisi- 
tions in  order  to  keep  from  reducing  per- 
sonnel below  the  already  substandard 
levels. 

The  Boston  VA  hospital  received  sup- 
plemental funds  In  January  totaling 
$190,388.  Carroll  said  the  additional 
funds  for  community  nursing  home 
placements  in  the  amount  of  $20,388,  to- 
gether with  an  additional  $25,000  of 
recurring  fimds  diverted  from  other 
operations,  "will  provide  some  relief,  but 
we  will  be  short  approximately  $100,000 
for  accomplishment  of  potential  out- 
placements  for  the  remainder  of  the 
flscal  year."  The  remainder  of  the  sup- 
plemental allotment  would  be  applied 
toward  personnel  salary  shortages  and 
approximately  $53,500  would  be  restored 
for  equipment  procurement  and  main- 
tenance and  repair. 

Dr.  Carroll  told  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee: 

In  summary,  tbe  tl90,388  has  reduced  our 
deficiency  in  essential  requirements,  but  we 
will  continue  to  operate  this  hospital  wltb  a 
less  than  desirable  stafBng  ratio;  a  backlog  of 
eq\ilpment  and  malntenanee  and  repair,  and, 
less  than  full  Implementation  of  several  new 
programs. 

Dr.  James  L.  Benepe,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  1,000-bed  Northampton  psychiatric 
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hospital,  reported  a  1970  funding  defi- 
ciency of  over  $285,000.  He  stated 
$215,000  was  needed  for  awJroximately 
20  positions  to  better  staff  the  hospital. 
Dr.  Benepe  also  stated  that  the  patient 
load  at  Northampton  has  been  reduced 
by  over  300  and  that  it  appeared  that  iiis 
stafiOng  ratio  has  improved  because  Vt  t- 
erans'  Administration  central  office  has 
continued  to  fimd  this  hospital  at  the 
prior  year  level  even  though  the  load  had 
been  reduced.  The  hospital  director  ex- 
pressed some  concern  that  the  1971  fund- 
ing for  his  hospital  would  be  sharply  re- 
duced because  of  decreased  workloads, 
and  if  this  situation  materialized  the 
hospital  may  lose  some  staffing  support 
to  operate  its  blind  clinic  and  its  alcohol 
rehabilitation  clinic.  These  two  special- 
ized programs  are  much  needed  but  are 
inadequate  in  scope  due  to  lack  of  per- 
sonnel ceiling  and  funds. 

Dr.  Benepe  also  pointed  out  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  that  there  was 
a  need  to  replace,  "the  fire  protection 
system  including  the  28-year-old  fire 
truck."  He  added  that  the  fire  alarm  sys- 
tem does  not  meet  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral regulations.  Dr.  Benepe  also  stated 
that  the  sometimes  snow  covered  fire  es- 
capes are,  "insufficient  and  antiquated." 

The  Northhampton  hospital  director 
also  indicated  that  he  was  highly  dis- 
turbed that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  failing  to  recruit  new  and  com- 
petent psychiatrists  primarily  because 
the  salary  level  is  not  competitive.  He 
said  that  because  of,  "wage  Inequities 
currently  I  believe  we  are  locked  into  a 
future  of  second-class  care."  The  North- 
ampton hospital  director  added: 

Compared  to  other  hospital  systeinu  in  the 
Country  it  may  now  still  be  tbe  beet,  but 
compared  to  what  Is  possible  It's  a  sorry 
second. 

Dr.  Benepe  later  advised  the  commit- 
tee that  supplemental  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $42,811  had  been  received  in 
January  1970,  to  cover  the  cost  of  com- 
munity nursing  home  care  of  16  service- 
connected  veterans.  The  hospital  had 
previously  reported  to  VA's  central  office 
that  this  program  was  underfunded  by 
approximately  $145,800. 

Dr.  W.  Winick,  director  of  Brockton's 
088-bed  psychiatric  hospital  reported  a 
fimding  deficiency  of  $156,000  in  fiscal 
year  1970  to  cover  approximately  30  posi- 
tions. The  hospital  was  $46,000  short  in 
fiscal  year  1970  funds  which  would  be 
used  to  place  veterans  in  community 
nursing  homes  at  VA  expense  who  no 
longer  need  expensive  hospital  care.  Dr. 
Winick  also  reported  that  over  $90,000 
had  been  diverted  from  the  hospital's 
maintenance  and  repair  and  new  and 
replacement  equipment  fimds  in  order 
to  support  salaries  for  the  hospital  staff. 
Part  of  these  funds  were  needed  to  pro- 
vide additional  space  for  rehabilitation 
programs,  to  install  handrails  in  corri- 
dors of  the  geriatric  patient  wards,  re- 
place laundry-chute  doors  with  fireproof 
doors,  and  to  replace  radiological  ap- 
paratus. 

Dr.  Winick  later  advised  the  commit- 
tee, in  January  1970,  that  supplemental 
funds  In  the  amoimt  of  $9,960  had  been 
received  to  apply  toward  the  previously 
reported  shortage  of  $46,000  for  the  com- 
munity nursing  home  care  program. 
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The  director  of  the  West  Roxbury  VA 
hospital,  C.  F.  Heard,  Jr.,  reported  thai 
he  was  short  of  funds  for  1970  by  about 
$260,000.  About  $98,000  was  needed  to 
better  staff  the  hospital  which  the  di- 
rector claimed  is  alxiut  23  positions  short. 
The  hospital  director  stated  that  in 
February  1969,  it  Le;ame  imperative  to 
integrate  the  medical  and  surgical  inten- 
sive care  units,  "because  of  inadequate 
staff  to  safely  operate  them  independent- 
ly." He  also  reported  shortages  of  nurs- 
ing personnel  for  the  operating  room  and 
that  staffing  for  the  spinal  cord  injury 
units  was  barely  minimal  to  provide 
ai-ound-the-clock  service.  Staff  morale  on 
these  particular  units  is  reported  to  be, 
"low  because  of  consistently  impossible 
heavy  workloads."  The  hospital  director 
also  stated  that  additional  corrective 
therapist?  were  needed  to  meet  increased 
demands  for  quadriplegia  teratment  and 
the  development  of  new  programs  in 
post-operative  prosthetics,  cardiac  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  and  research  acti- 
vities. The  hospital  director  also  Indi- 
cated that  an  additional  educational 
therapist  was  needed  to  provide  adequate 
educational  evaluation,  guidance  and 
training  for  an  increasing  number  of 
young  Vietnam  veterans  requiring  this 
phase  of  care. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  some  of  the 
staffing  deficiencies,  approximately  $72,- 
000  is  being  diverted  from  the  hospital's 
maintenance  and  repair  and  replace, 
ment  equipment  funds  in  order  to  sup- 
port hospital  staffing  at  its  present  on- 
going rate.  Over  $10,000  was  diverted 
from  the  operating  ro*m  equipment 
budget  and  the  balance  of  some  $24,000 
was  needed  for  equipment  such  as  tilt 
and  turn  beds  in  the  ^inal  cord  injury 
service,  a  blood  flow  system  and  blood 
gas  meter  in  the  meter  service  and  X- 
ray  equipment.  The  director  also  stated 
that  he  was  over  $11,000  short  for  drugs 
and  medicines,  $14,000  short  in  medical 
supplies,  $18,000  short  to  have  consult- 
ant and  attending  physicians  to  come 
to  the  hospital  for  special  hospital  cases. 

Director  Heard  subsequently  advised 
the  congressional  committee  that  he  had 
received  additional  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $200,000  in  January  1970.  He  said  the 
receipt  of  the  additional  funds,  "Will 
enable  us  to  be  funded  for  the  major 
portion  of  our  salary  deflcit."  He  re- 
ported the  balance  needed  would  come 
from  funds  diverted  from  equipment 
plus  the  director's  contingency  reserve. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Quigley,  director  of  the 
VA  Outpatient  Clinic,  located  at  17  Court 
Street  in  Boston,  reported  fimding  de- 
ficiencies of  about  $29,000  for  persormel 
salaries.  Part  of  this  funding  deficiency 
will  be  made  up  by  deferring  the  pur- 
chase of  clinic  equipment  and  in  main- 
tenance and  repair  funds.  Clinic  funding 
shortages  of  $3,000  were  pinpointed  in 
the  2ye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Clinic, 
$4,000  for  physical  medicine  and  reha- 
bilitation purposes,  $3,500  in  the  X-ray 
service,  and  the  balance  In  day-care  cen- 
ter and  medical  administrative  services. 

Projected  increased  workloads  for 
dental  care,  primarily  for  returning 
Vietnam  veterans,  revealed  a  shortage  of 
approximately  $81,000.  A  later  report  to 
the  committee  indicated  that  the  Boston 
Outpatient  Clinic  received  $17,500  to  ap- 
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ply  against  this  backlog :  $25,000  was  also 
allotted  for  the  balance  of  Ractl  year 
1970  to  maintain  employment  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  concerned 
about  these  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
Massachusetts  VA  hospiuls.  The  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  will  soon  hold 
hearings  in  an  effort  to  determine  what 
steps  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  VA  medi* 
cal  program  from  falling  further  behind 
and  to  insure  ^hat  Americas  veterans 
receive  prompt  and  proper  medical  care. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  OUR  EN- 
VIRONMENT. AND  THE  INTERAC- 
TION BETWEEN  THEM 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  Just  begun  what  will 
be  a  long  discussion  of  the  needs  of  our 
environment  versus  the  needs  of  people 
to  move  freely  in  it.  Too  often  we  tend  to 
see  transportation  needs  as  Inconsistent 
with  ecological  needs.  I,  for  one.  feel  that 
both  can  coexist  freely  in  a  society  that 
uses  all  its  resources  properly. 

I  was  recently  privileged  to  speak  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  which 
has  now  changed  its  name  to  Water  Re- 
sources Associated.  The  new  title  properly 
reflects  its  members'  concern  for  our  en- 
vironmental and  transportation  needs. 

During  their  annual  meeting  earlier 
this  month.  Senator  Robert  Dots  of 
Kansas  also  addressed  the  group.  His 
comments,  which  follow,  clearly  set  forth 
some  g\iideline3  needed  in  balancing  our 
demands  for  resource  use  with  our  de- 
mands for  resource  conservation. 

In  addition.  Charles  D.  Baker.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Designate  for  Policy  and 
International  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  also  spoke  to  the 
group.  In  his  remarks,  he  quite  clearly 
sets  forth  his  Department's  views  on  the 
overall  transportation  picture. 

Both  of  these  speeches,  I  believe,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  a  much  needed  dis- 
cussion of  transportation  and  our  envi- 
ronment, and  the  Interaction  between 
them.  I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
give  both  articles  a  close  perusal  so  that 
they  may  benefit  from  the  enlightened 
remarks  of  both  these  gentlemen. 

The  speeches  follow: 

RKMAMM3  BT   SXM ATO*  ROBUT  DOLE 

I  am  delighted  to  b«  here  today  to  share 
some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  development  of 
America's  great  water  reaourcee.  Recognition 
of  the  Importance  of  taking  afllrmatlve  action 
to  protect  our  environment  has  long  been  a 
concern  ot  your  organization.  Since  1910.  you 
have  continuously  fought  for  a  coordination 
of  our  total  water  uses  with  sod  Improve- 
ment, fUh  and  wildlife  development  and  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  Because  of  your 
established  Intereet  and  expertise,  the  Nation 
must  look  you  for  guidance,  as  it  awakens 
to  what  President  Ntzon  deecrlt>ed  as  the 
"major  concern  of  the  American  people  In 
the  decad*  o€  the  seventies." 

Water  projects,  their  design  and  construc- 
tion as  well  as  the  procedures  by  which  they 
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are  approved  are  an  important  part  ot  this 
concern.  Over  the  years  an  elaborate  proce- 
dure for  approval  of  these  projecu,  which 
appears  to  have  Its  own  momentum,  has 
evolved.  Because  of  these  procedures.  It  Is 
difficult  to  Identify  the  weak  and  unnecessary 
elements.  It  Is  safe  to  say.  however,  that 
Congress  shares  a  great  deal  of  the  blame  (or 
most  of  the  archaic  authorities  under  which 
the  civil  works  programs  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers presently  operates.  Authorities  en- 
acted in  the  late  1800's  and  early  1900's  may 
not  b<  suitable  for  the  1970's. 

Not  only  the  authority,  but  the  enormous 
body  of  rules,  regulations,  gxildellnes.  and 
other  materials  have  become  extremely  com- 
plex and  at  the  very  minimum  extremely 
confusing  to  the  public.  This  work  places  a 
burden  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
as  It  carries  out  Its  role  In  the  biennial  ap- 
proval of  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act.  Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  are  considering  the 
best  means  by  which  the  committee  can  ex- 
ercise Its  other  consltutlonally  charged  func- 
tion to  conduct  oversight  hearings  on  the 
general  program  of  the  Corps.  It  Is  hoped 
that  we  may  begin  this  review  during  this 
session  of  Congress  and  that  yoiu-  organiza- 
tion will  play  a  meaningful  role  In  Identify- 
ing Inefficiencies  and  recommending  alter- 
natives to  the  existing  program.  Specific 
questions  Involve  such  things  as  the  benefit./ 
cost  ratio,  relocation  of  Individuals  or  com- 
munities and,  of  course,  the  considerable 
amount  of  time  between  the  authorization 
of  a  project  and  Its  construction.  This  last 
factor  often  adds  to  the  complexity  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  previous  two.  As  you  are  well 
aware.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  project  once 
authorized  to  not  be  Initiated — much  less 
completed — for  several  years  following  the 
studies  and  data  upon  which  the  project  was 
authorized.  This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  bur- 
den that  the  pubUc  must  shoulder. 

One  of  my  own  observations  regarding  the 
present  system  for  the  development  of  water 
resource  projects  is  that  the  public  does  not 
participate  In  as  meaningful  a  way  as  proj- 
ects of  this  substance  and  magnitude  dic- 
tate. Too  often  the  public's  role  iu  the  pres- 
ent adnUnlstratlve  process  occurs  so  late  in 
the  procedure  as  to  put  them  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage.  By  that  time,  the  corps  has 
developed  a  tremendous  documentation  in 
support  of  or  in  opposition  to  a  particular 
project.  We  must  Incorporate  Into  this  sys- 
tem public  participation  at  an  earlier  stage. 

The  thrust  of  President  Nixon's  state  of 
the  Dnlon  message  and  an  earlier  address 
concerning  the  environment  was  that  we 
must  develop  an  Integrated  and  comprehen- 
sive' approach  to  environmental  problems. 
This  message,  of  course,  applies  to  water 
resource  projects.  We  must  consider  such 
projects  In  the  total  context  of  the  environ- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  environment.  We 
must  consider  the  effects  of  water  resource 
projects  on  adjacent  land  use,  population 
distribution,  concentration  of  Industry,  and 
a  whole  myriad  of  factors  that  contribute 
to  either  environmental  degradation  or  en- 
envlronmentai  quality.  It  should  be  ac- 
knowledged at  the  outset,  however,  that  the 
achievement  of  a  comprehensive  approach 
Is  extremely  difficult  and  one  which  will  take 
dedication  and  commitment  from  all  levels 
of  our  society  and.  of  course,  all  levels  of 
goveriunent.  We  are  now  coming  full  cycle  to 
realize  that  decision-making  regarding  the 
environment  cannot  be  left  solely  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  even  the  Federal 
Government  working  with  State  govern- 
ments. To  achieve  an  environment  of  qual- 
ity, we  must  have  the  participation  and  help 
of  all  citizens.  Tour  role,  therefore.  Is  not 
one  of  waiting  for  decisions  from  govern- 
ment. I  would  hope  Congress  will  sxerclae 
Its  responsibility  to  make  such  participation 
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legally  possible  and  that  your  organization 
and  your  members,  as  citizens,  will  endeavor 
to  participate  In  a  meaningful  way. 

RZlfAkKS  BT   CHAKLES  O.   BAKKE 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  here  In  St.  Louis  to  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Propeller  Club.  I  am  Indeed 
pleased  to  be  here  today  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  view  of  the 
Inland  waterways  and  their  tremendous  sig- 
nificance to  the  nation. 

Waterways  have  been  a  major  key  to  the 
country's  development  from  Its  earliest  days. 
Without  them.  Pittsburgh  might  not  exist. 
The  nUghty  Mississippi  Is  the  llfeblood  of 
this  golden  gateway— your  beautiful  St. 
Louis.  Today,  some  38  States,  with  almost 
05%  of  the  country's  population,  are  served 
by  commercial  water  transportation  on  rivers, 
canals,  bays,  and  lakes.  Over  80  of  the  nation's 
cities  with  a  population  over  100.000  are  lo- 
cated on  commercial  navigation  channels. 
Tie  this  In  with  the  fact  that  1700  companies 
are  In  commercial  operation  on  the  Inland 
waterwajrs.  pushing  more  than  17,000  barges, 
and  the  picture  takes  on  large  proportions. 

Now  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  a 
major  voice  In  this  vital  Industry — or  rather 
aggregation  of  vital  Industries — started  off 
life  some  60  years  ago  concerned  with  flood 
control  and  foreign  trade.  In  the  ensuing 
half-century,  I  note  with  Interest  that  not 
only  has  the  geographical  significance  spread 
to  a  point  where  It  Is  nation-wide,  but  Its 
areas  of  concern  have  likewise  broadened. 
And  so  today.  MVA.  with  offices  In  Louisiana 
and  Nebraska.  In  Missouri  and  Washington. 
D.C.  Is  concerned  most  broadly  with  water 
resources  or  perhaps  more  accurately  with  the 
broad  scope  of  resources  associated  with  oiu* 
waterways.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the  13  gen- 
tlemen on  the  board  of  MVA  came  from  12 
different  States,  representing  the  heartland 
of  the  nation. 

And  as  we  go  Into  the  second  half-century 
of  MVA.  what  does  the  future  hold?  Before 
going  Into  some  of  the  particular  Issues  and 
how  we  In  the  Department  of  Transportation 
view  them  and  relate  to  them,  some  broad 
comments  seem  to  me  to  be  In  order.  First.  I 
think  we  all  recognize  that  the  nation's  pri- 
orities— Its  needs — are  changing:  are  prop- 
erly and  necessarily  being  relooked  at.  re- 
examined, and  being  constantly  redeveloped. 

What  In  the  past  many  have  merely  talked 
about  have  now  become  factors  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  Consider  the  very  world  around 
us. 

If  we  are  to  Uve  to  see  the  year  2000 — 
and  It  Is  a  mere  30  years  away— we  must 
fact  the  challenge  to  our  ability  to  maintain 
life  and  mobility  as  we  enjoy  It.  As  I  see  It. 
this  means  the  preservation  of  a  decent  en- 
vironment In  the  face  of  rapidly  advancing 
technology.  Including  that  of  transportation. 

Most  of  you  know  of  our  decision  to  revise 
support  for  the  giant  Jetport  on  the  edge  of 
the  Florida  Everglades.  You  probably  read 
about  the  decision  to  relocate  nn  Interstate 
highway  In  New  Orleans  to  protect  the  his- 
toric Franch  Quarter.  In  San  Antonio, 
another  highway  decision  was  made 
which  geared  Federal  and  local  efforts  more 
significantly  toward  people  and  their 
environment. 

We  will  all  be  doing  more  to  assist  curb- 
ing the  pollution  of  air  whether  caused  by 
air  or  surface  vehicle,  and  to  abate  the  spoil- 
age of  our  Inland  and  coastal  waters.  (In 
this  connection,  I  am  very  pleased  to  note 
that  your  organization  will  be  considering 
many  of  these  Issues  In  the  course  of  this 
convention). 

However,  I  wish  to  note  here  that  the 
priority  we  are  placing  on  restoring  and  pro- 
tecting the  envlroiunent  does  not  detract 
from  or  eliminate  the  need  for  developing 
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and  expanding  the  capabilities  of  our  trans- 
portaUon  system!  In  his  sutement  Issued 
In  connection  with  the  Florida  Jetport  agree- 
ment. President  Nixon  made  this  clear  In 
stating: 

"The  agreement  afllrms  the  need  to  con- 
serve our  natural  heritage:  It  does  not  deny 
the  need  for  new  airport  faciUUes  in  Flor- 
ida. The  Federal  Government  will  cooperate 
In  finding  ways  to  create  such  facilities  with- 
out new  threats  to  the  environment." 

Thus,  in  my  view,  we  are  all  faced  with  a 
new  and  broadened  challenge;  to  conUnue 
to  develop  and  expand  our  national  trans- 
porUtlon  system — for  without  this  we  sim- 
ply cannot  continue  to  prosper  as  a  nation — 
but  to  also  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  our 
environment  Is  protected,  nay  enhanced. 
And  I  submit  that  this  challenge  U  one 
which  our  transportation  industry  has  rec- 
ognized for  many  years  and  one  to  which  it 
will  respond  with  Increasing  efforte  in  the 
future. 

And  let  me  here  inject  Just  a  word  on 
what  our  national  transportation  system 
must  do.  By  almost  any  estimate  we  must 
be  prepared  to  nearly  double  our  capability 
as  the  nation  goes  Into  the  Eighties.  (Some 
analyses  suggest  an  even  larger  Increase )  and 
to  put  this  In  financial  perspecUve.  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  national  transportation 
complex  will  Invest  some  30  billion  dollars 
In  the  next  decade ! 

Another  general  observation  seems  In 
order,  having  to  do  with  the  subject  of  regu- 
lation. Our  regulatory  system  was  originally 
set  up  to  achieve  a  desirable  economic  goal. 
This  meant  the  user  would  be  protected  and 
balance  would  be  achieved  between  the  sup- 
plier and  the  user  and  among  the  several 
modes.  But  transportation  has  changed  radi- 
cally during  thU  past  century. 

Regulations  that  were  originally  designed 
for  one  purpose,  may  now  no  longer  serve  it. 
or  might  even  work  against  it.  Section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  prescribes 
mixing  rule  provisos.  Aside  from  the  basic 
issue  of  mixing  In  a  taw  vs.  mUlng  in  a 
barge — and  I  personally  favor  relaxing  the 
constraints— I  think  all  would  agree  that  a 
classification  of  commodities  made  up  in  1939 
Is  ready  for  up-dating. 

Thus.  I  think  the  process  of  regulation  will 
come  under  increasing  scrutiny.  I  am  not 
suggesting  wholesale  de-regulation  which 
some  discuss,  but  which  few  would  support.  I 
am  suggesting  that  our  transportation  indus- 
try, including  the  vital  shallow  draft  i>art  ot 
it,  will  be  Involved  in  some  re-looks  and  up- 
dating of  the  regulatory  process. 

I  have  remarked  on  some  of  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  our  Industry  faces.  Let  me 
comment  for  a  moment  on  how  DOT  fits  into 
this.  The  Department  opened  for  business  on 
April  Fool's  Day — an  auspicious  beginning — 
1967.  on  the  theory  that  the  various  Federal 
involvements  in  transportation  would  func- 
tion better  under  one  roof  than  several. 

When  the  Department  of  Transportation 
was  being  created,  no  major  Interest  opposed 
the  legislation  as  such.  Many  groups  did  ex- 
press some  quite  understandable,  but  none- 
theless parochial  concerns.  It  is  no  secret  that 
some  waterway  Interests  were  among  that 
number.  And  SecUon  7  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act,  dealing  with  the  devel- 
opment of  Investment  criteria  is  with  us  to- 
day as  proof  of  that  concern  and  clout.  Some 
two  and  one-half  years  have  gone  by  now; 
waterways  are  still  here,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  alive  and  well,  no  really  major  Sec- 
tion 7  issue  has  been  fought  out,  and,  for 
better  or  worse,  life  goes  on. 

Today,  the  Department  of  TransporUtlon's 
roles  and  missions  are  many.  As  they  affect 
those  concerned  with  water,  they  include  the 
numerous  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
role  of  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  in  bridge 
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construction  and  in  solving  the  problems  of 
soil  erosion,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation,  our  role  as  a  member 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council,  improving 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  the 
problems  of  economic  regulation.  I  have 
named  but  a  few  of  our  interests  and  before 
I  proceed  further,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
our  relationship  to  the  outside  world. 

Times,  I  think,  are  changing  and  In  my 
view  for  the  better.  One  real  change  is  the 
enlarging  dialogue  that  has  developed  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  many  groups  and  interests  affected  by  its 
actions.  (Perhaps  we  have  all  followed  the 
President's  thought  In  his  Inaugural  Address 
and  lowered  our  voices  Just  a  little).  Hope- 
fully, we  are  lUtenlng  as  well  as  hearing. 

Where  the  Department  was  viewed  with 
apprehension,  we  now  have.  I  think,  a  close 
rapport  with  most.  If  not  all,  of  those  with 
whom  we  deal.  Indeed,  this  fellowship  is 
such  that  many  would  like  to  formalize  it 
even  further  by  Joining  with  us  on  an  orga- 
nizational basis.  Our  trucking,  shipper,  and 
waterway  friends  would  like  to  see  the  crea- 
tion of  new  operating  administrations  to  rep- 
resent their  Interests.  Our  forwarder  and 
pipeline  friends  have  also  made  similar 
views  known. 

Whether  we  take  this  approach  (which 
seems  doubtful  because  In  large  measure  we 
are  not  their  administering  programs)  or 
whether  we  establish  some  (industrial)  rela- 
tions focal  point  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, it  is  clear  that  all  concerned  have  rec- 
ognized the  Importance  of  transportation  to 
our  national  life  and  want  to  work  to  im- 
prove it.  For  Secretary  Volpes  part,  the  door 
Is  open.  We  want  to  hear  from  you  on  a  frank 
and  open  basis,  no  holds  barred.  We  are 
staffed  to  recognize  your  problems,  place 
them  In  what  we  trust  Is  the  proper  national 
context,  and  proceed  from  there.  Undoubt- 
edly, we  will  disagree  at  times  but  let  us  do 
so  honestly  and  with  a  minimum  of  recrimi- 
nations. 

As  to  the  waterways,  I  think  we  have  made 
a  good  beginning.  I  think  we  have  beard 
every  possible  waterway  viewpoint  on  the 
pending  Amendment  to  the  Water  Carrier 
Mixing  Rule  in  Section  303(b)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  If  within  our  Ufetime 
we  can  resolve  this  long  pending  controversy, 
perhaps  we  can  further  get  to  the  business 
of  making  the  regulatory  process  flexible 
enough  to  respond  more  promptly  to  eco- 
nomic, technological,  and  social  change. 
(Somehow,  I  find  It  hard  to  accept  the  fact 
that  in  1970  we  need  to  be  bound  by  a  custom 
of  the  bulk  trade  established  in  1939) .  Since 
I  think  you  agree  with  this  proposition,  I 
am  sure  we  can  proceed  to  other  areas  in  need 
of  organizational,  program,  and  substantive 
reform. 

In  other  important  matters  affecting  water- 
ways and  water  carriers,  we  have  worked 
closely  with  Industry.  I  would  cite  our  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  bridge  clearance  activities, 
the  development  of  our  recreational  Boat 
Safety  Act,  the  new  rule  of  the  road  for 
navigation,  and  our  legislative  efforts  to 
license  tugboat  operators  and  to  develop 
bridge-to-brldge  communications.  Your  in- 
terest and  concern — expressed  by  many  wa- 
terway interests — in  the  relationship  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  appreciated,  and  is  an  example 
of  Indxistry  concern  with  a  Joint  problem. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  DOT  and  its 
concerns  and  missions,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment specifically  on  the  nation's  oldest 
Armed  Service,  the  Coast  Guard,  which  the 
Department  can  proudly  point  to  as  one  of 
its  largest  and  most  Important  components. 
This  Service's  responsibilities  that  relate  to 
you  are  many.  Port  security  and  safety — ^pol- 
lution prevention  and  control — certification 
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of  tank  barges — navigation  aids  and  regula- 
tions: these  are  Just  some  of  the  things  that 
Admiral  Smith's  splendid  command  pursues. 
And  so.  I  cannot  resist  the  observation  that 
while  your  Industry  Is  critical  to  us  and  to 
anyone  concerned  with  transportation,  so 
also  I  think  are  we  critical  to  you.  not  sim- 
ply in  legislation,  regulation  and  the  like, 
but  also  In  the  fundamental  operations  of 
the  shallow  draft  industry. 

I've  discussed  the  industry  and  the  sov- 
ernment.  We  have  looked  at  some  of  the 
emerging  Issues.  And  so  what  does  this  mean 
for  the  future  and  for  aU  of  us?  The  fact  is 
that  technology  Is  continually  changing,  and 
not  just  on  the  river.  The  technology  of  your 
land  transportation  competition  is  changing 
also.  Even  the  river  is  changing!  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  two  years  ago  made  this  evident. 
They  reported  that,  the  Missouri,  for  ex- 
ample, is  100  miles  shorter  than  It  was  in 
1955.  This  means  the  current  is  swifter  and 
the  power  needed  to  push  barges  upstream  is 
greater.  The  Mississippi,  too.  has  shortened 
Itself  more  than  100  miles  since  1942,  and 
swifter  currents  have  resulted.  And  as  tech- 
nology is  changing  so  are  the  priorities  and 
perspectives  that  I  mentioned  earlier.  Con- 
cern with  safety  is  properly  increasing  and 
our  Coast  Guard  has  its  very  significant  Boat 
Safety  BiU  on  the  HUl  now.  We've  already 
mentioned  the  mixing  rule,  but  there  is  other 
legislation,  some  with  wide  support,  some 
controversial,  but  nonetheless  of  conse- 
quence. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  I  think  several 
things  are  called  for. 

All  of  us  muist  recognize  the  major  Issues 
of  environment  and  safety. 

We  must  concurrently  accept  the  trans- 
portation challenge  we  face  and  gear  up  to 
build  and  Invest. 

I  think  we  should  all  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  regulation  should  not  be  prin- 
cipally an  exercise  to  Intrigue  lawyers  but 
should  be  a  fairly  straightforward  movement 
toward  desir?ible  economic  goals,  and  If  re- 
visions will  better  achieve  those  goals,  let's 
explore  them. 

And  finally  I  think  we  in  Government  need 
you  In  Industry  to  work  with  vis,  to  tell  us 
what  you  think,  to  help  avoid  that  worst  of 
all  possible  worlds — an  uninformed  Wash- 
ington. 

We  need  new  Ideas  in  transportation,  and 
m  some  Instances  change.  Goals  and  think- 
ing should  not  be  limited  to  updating  prec- 
edents of  a  bygone  day.  Rather,  they  should 
encompass  all  areas  In  transportation  Includ- 
ing environmental  quality,  pollution  control, 
technology  and  safety,  manpower  and  man- 
agement, the  need  for  new  orgaiUzatlonal 
apparatus,  the  stattis  of  transportation 
planning,  investment  and  financing,  and  the 
special  problems  of  International  transporU- 
tlon.  It  is  this  type  of  development  that  I 
think  the  nation  needs  and  which  we — you 
and  I — must  deliver. 


THE    SENIORITY    SYSTEM    IN    THE 
U.S.   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  yesterday  made  avail- 
able to  its  members  a  special  report  on 
the  seniority  system  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  subject  of  some  interest  to 
many  of  us  and  a  matter  of  increasing 
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public  discussion.  Public  discussion  of  the 
seniority  system  is  nothing  new  and  as 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Texas 
noted  3  days  ago  such  discussions  usually 
provide  more  emotion  and  rhetoric  than 
enlightenment.  This  DSO  special  report, 
however,  does  not  fall  in  that  category.  It 
argues  neitlier  for  nor  against  the  se- 
niority system.  Instead,  like  other  DSO 
research  materials,  it  is  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced presentation  of  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  histoiT  .f  the  seniority  rule,  a 
thorough  summary  of  arguments  sup- 
porting and  opposing  the  system,  and 
presentation  of  some  of  the  proposed 
changes  which  have  been  advanced  from 
time  to  time.  It  is.  I  believe,  a  useful 
study  and  I  recommend  it  to  members 
and  others  interested  in  this  issue: 
The  SrmoirTT  Ststim  iw  th«  tJ  S.  House  or 

llEF»E3t^CTATI^'ES  » 

The  seniority  system  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* has  •gain  become  a  subject  of 
public  debate  and  concern,  prtmarlly  as  a  re- 
•ult  of  Ita  Importance  to  and  Involvement 
wltb  th»  laaua  of  Congressional  reform  but 
alao  as  a  rwult  of  eRorta  to  make  It  an  issue 
In  this  year's  election  campaign.  Because  It  Is 
the  subject  of  many  myths  and  much  nUs- 
InXormatlon  on  the  part  of  both  defenders 
and  critics,  DSO  has  prepared  this  special 
•fact  sheet"  report  to  provide  a  general  over- 
view and  factual  perspective  of  the  seniority 
system.  Specifically  this  DSG  SpecUl  Report 
U  designed  to  set  forth  the  facta  regarding 
deveiopment  of  the  ■cnlortty  system,  sum- 
marise the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
present  system,  and  outline  the  various  al- 
ternatives and  modifications  which  have  been 
suggested. 

BACKCaOUND 

Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  the  seniority 
system  In  the  House  ot  Representatives  Is  a 


>  There  are  actually  two  seniority  systems 
in  the  House,  one  dealing  with  comnUttee  as- 
signments and  selection  of  committee  chair- 
men and  the  other  pertaining  to  assignment 
of  office  space,  patronage,  parking,  and  other 
household  Items.  Ttiis  D6C  Special  Report 
deals  only  with  the  former. 
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relatively  recent  development  which  has  no 
legal  or  constitutional  basis.  It  la  nelttier  a 
law  nor  a  rule  of  the  HMise.  It  Is  a  custom 
which  has  beoome  rigid  and  abaolute  in  re- 
cent  years — primarily   since   World   War   II. 

While  the  origins  of  the  seniority  system 
are  usually  attributed  to  the  1010  revolt 
against  Speaker  Cannon,  seniority  had  for 
many  years  been  one  of  the  prime  factors 
involved  In  appointments  of  committee 
chairmen.  Prior  to  1910.  Speakers  not  only 
named  the  chairmen  of  each  committee  but 
committee  members  as  well — both  majority 
and  minority  In  making  these  appointments. 
Speakers  generally  followed  seniority  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  study  of  seniority  In  the 
House  Indicates  that  from  1880  to  1910  Speak- 
ers appointed  750  chairmen,  following  the  se- 
norlty  In  429  instances  and  violating  seniority 
321  times. 

Following  the  revolt  of  1910,  a  Committee 
on  Committees  procedure,  similar  to  that  In 
effect  today,  was  established  to  handle  Dem- 
ocraUc  committee  asslgnmenu  and  selection 
of  conunlttee  chairmen.  O^-er  the  next  three 
decades,  the  rule  of  seniority  gradually  took 
hold  Nonetheless,  it  was  still  frequently  Ig- 
nored The  same  study,  for  example,  shows 
that  of  900  appolntmenu  from  1910  to  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  seniority  was  followed 
076  times  and  violated  224  times. 

But  unlike  the  decades  prior  to  1910,  se- 
niority violations  after  the  revolt  were  more 
often  compensated  by  naming  the  Member 
whose  seniority  had  been  violated  to  chair 
another  committee  or  appointing  him  to 
some  other  position.  Prior  to  1910,  40*7  of 
seniority  violations  were  uncomperwated 
while  only  la*"..  were  uncompensated  in  the 
period  from  1910  to  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Most  of  the  poat-1910  violations  Involved 
application  of  the  norm  that  no  Member 
should  chair  more  than  one  conunlttee,  how- 
ever, some  alao  involved  party  policy  deci- 
sions, especially  In  the  period  prior  to  1919. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  rule  of  seniority 
has  become  virtually  absolute,  prtmarlly  be- 
cause the  Reorganization  Act  of  1948  reduced 
the  number  of  committees  from  48  to  19. 
thereby  eliminating  the  array  of  minor  com- 
mittees used  to  compensate  seniority  viola- 
tions. In  fact,  the  only  real  seniority  violation 
Involving  the  appointment  ot  conunlttee 
chairmen  in  the  past  two  decades  was  the 
removal  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  as  Chairman 
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of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  In 
l»fl7. 

As  mentlotied.  many  of  the  seniority  viola- 
tions following  the  1910  revolt  Involved  party 
policy  decisions.  An  Insight  Into  how  the 
system  worked  following  the  revolt  has  been 
provided  by  former  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  who  as  Congressman  from  Tennessee 
during  that  period  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Committee  on  Committees 
which  then  as  now  handled  Democratic 
Committee  assignments  and  designation  of 
committee  chairmen. 

Writing  In  his  memoirs,  Hull  gave  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  work  of  Commit- 
tee on  Committees  In  making  committee  as- 
slgnmenu for  the  eand  Congress: 

"We  were  determined  to  strip  each  com- 
mittee of  every  possible  vestige  of  special 
privilege  and  so  to  mold  such  committees  as 
those  on  Agriculture,  Labor  and  the  Judi- 
ciary that  they  would  Join  In  securing  maxi- 
mum recognition  by  legislative  actions  for 
classes  of  American  citizens  who  had  been 
long  neglected  or  discriminated  against  by 
numerous   policies   of   the  government   .  .  . 

"If  we  had  the  least  doubt  about  a  pros- 
pective member's  attitude  we  sent  for  him 
beforehand,  cross-examined  him  and  pledged 
him  unequivocally  to  do  teamwork.  We 
turned  down  William  Sulzer  as  chairman  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  because  he 
was  extravagant.  Edward  Pou  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  removed  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Claude  Kltchln,  from  the 
same  state,  substituted  for  the  reason  Pou 
had  once  voted  for  a  tariff  on  lumber  (Pou 
recovered  to  become  Chairman  of  Rules  In 
1917  and  1931-34).  All  this  was  a  tremen- 
dous job,  but  we  accomplished  It  In  good 
time,  and  thus  made  up  the  committees  of 
the  House.  The  result  was  an  effectively 
working  organization  along  progressive  lines.  " 

It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  there  were  more 
seniority  violations  In  the  appointment  of 
committee  chairmen  In  the  10  years  follow- 
ing the  1910  revolt  than  In  the  preceding  10. 

Pollowlng  is  a  chart  of  seniority  viola- 
tions In  the  appointment  of  chairmen  since 
1881  based  primarily  on  data  In  the  study 
referred  to  earlier.  (See  Polsby  et  al.,  "The 
Growth  of  the  Seniority  System  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepresenUtlves.  •'American  Po- 
litical Sctmce  Reviev.  Vol.  LXin.  No.  3, 
(September  19W) ,  l»p.  787-807.) 
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Thb    PaCSENT   Ststbic 

Structurally,  the  present  system  of  select- 
ing committee  chairmen  is  similar  to  that 
established  following  the  revolt  of  1910.  All 
Democratic  committee  assignments.  Includ- 
ing designation  of  chairmen,  are  made  by 
the  Democratic  Committee  on  Committees 
which  consists  of  the  Democratic  members 
on  the  House  Ways  &  Itleans  Committee.' 
The  Committee  on  Committees  follows  the 
custom  of  seniority  without  exception  In  des- 
ignating committee  chairmen. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees Is  subject  to  approval  of  the  caucus. 
However,  the  caucus  has  altered  a  decision 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Committees  on  only  one 
occasion  in  recent  times,  primarily  because 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
lack  of  opportunity  U  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  the  CJommlttee  on  Com- 
mittees was  permitted  to  report  Its  recom- 
mendations directly  to  the  House,  where  they 
received  pro  forma  approval,  rather  than  re- 
turning to  the  Democratic  Caucus  for  con- 
slderaUon  and  approval  of  Its  actions. 

In  1966  DSG  won  re-lnstatement  of  the 
practice  of  having  the  caucus  review  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Owmnlttee  on  Com- 
mittees, and  m  1969  this  review  resulted  In 
the  suipplng  of  seniority  from  Rep.  Rarlck 
of  Louisiana  for  supporting  an  opposition 
presldenUal  candidate  In  the  1968  election. 
The  disciplining  of  Reps.  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Watson  of  South  Carolina  for 
the  same  offense  during  tiie  1964  elections 
was  accomplished  by  the  caucus  Instructing 
the  Committee  on  Committees  before  it  met 
rather  than  altering  Its  recommendations 
afterwards  during  the  review  process. 

TheoreUcally.  then,  the  present  system 
now  does  provide  the  caucus  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  fitness,  performance 
and  acceptability  of  Individual  chairmen. 
In  practice,  however,  there  Is  no  realistic  im- 
portunity for  such  consideration  because 
Committee  on  Committees'  recommenda- 
tions designating  conunlttee  chairmen  are 
handled  as  part  of  one  large  resolution  cov- 
ering the  committee  assignments  of  all  Dem- 
ocratic Members. 

Thus  even  with  caucus  review,  what  exists, 
for  all  practical  purposes  Is  an  automatic 
system  where  seniority  Is  sovereign  and  in- 
violate In  the  selection  of  committee  chair- 
men. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  PRESENT 
SYSTEM 

Following  are  the  main  arguments  which 
are  made  In  defense  of  and  In  opposition  to 
the  seniority  system  as  it  exists  today: 
Arguments  for  the  seniority  system 

There  are  no  workable  alternatives  for 
the  seniority  system. 

The  seniority  system  assures  capable  and 
experienced  leadership.  It  guarantees  that 
chairmanships  go  to  the  members  who  have 
had  the  greatest  opportunity  to  master  the 
complicated  procedures  of  the  House  and  the 
subject  matters  of  their  committees.  This 
experience  Is  particularly  useful  In  giving  a 
chairman  the  greatest  perspective  on  pro- 
grams and  proposals.  An  experienced  chair- 
man can  help  the  committee  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  approaches  which  have  been  pre- 
viously tried  and  found  unsuccessful. 

The  present  system  avoids  competition 
among  committee  members  for  the  chair- 
manship. It  thereby  fosters  cooperation  since 
members  are  more  likely  to  work  together 
effectively  when  they  are  not  campaigning 
.-igalnst  each  other. 


-  The  Republican  system  differs  in  that  Its 
Committee  on  Committees  consists  of  one 
member  from  each  state  that  has  Republi- 
can representation  In  the  House.  Each  mem- 
ber casts  a  weighted  vote  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  represenutlves  from  his  sUte.  Other- 
wise the  GOP  system  Is  generally  similar. 
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The  seniority  system  eliminates  pressure 
group  Influence  In  the  selection  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
area  of  their  interests. 

The  seniority  system  works.  It  assures  that 
when  one  chairman  leaves  office,  he  will  tM 
succeeded  by  the  Number  Two  man  on  the 
committee  who  has  been  anticipating  the 
day  he  would  become  chairman  and  has 
therefore  been  learning  the  Job  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Thus,  the  system  fosters  sta- 
bility and  prevents  the  deleterious  effects 
of  selecting  a  chairman  who  is  unprepared 
for  the  Job. 

The  present  system  guarantees  that  the 
most  expert  politicians  will  become  com- 
mittee chairmen.  Seniority  In  the  House  pre- 
supposes political  acumen.  The  member  with 
the  greatest  seniority  has  proven  skill  In  get- 
ting reelected.  This  skill  Is  extremely  useful 
In  evaluating  proposals  before  the  Congress 
to  determine  the  sentiment  of  the  voters  and 
the  effect  of  enactment  upon  the  reelection 
prospects  of  party  members. 

The  seniority  system  as  It  now  operates 
permits  great  Independence  on  the  part  of 
committee  chairmen  since  they  are  not  held 
to  the  test  of  party  responsibility.  This  In- 
dependence prevents  the  emergence  of  a 
strong  and  autocratic  Speaker.  Further,  It 
allows  a  chairman  to  make  decisions  based 
on  his  own  best  Judgment  as  a  result  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  circumstances.  Because 
the  present  system  grants  a  chairman  wide 
discretion,  he  need  not  act  on  the  basis  of 
current  political  fashion  but  may  take  a  long 
range  view  and  better  serve  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

While  the  present  system  does  produce  an 
occasional  bad  chairman,  other  proposed 
systems  would  have  the  same  result.  In  ad- 
dition, the  other  proposed  systems  would  curb 
the  autonomy  of  the  chairman  and  would 
prevent  a  chairman  from  acting  his  con- 
science without  fear  of  reprisal  from  the 
Speaker  or  the  caucus. 

Seniority  helps  to  insulate  the  Congress 
from  encroachments  by  the  White  House 
and  other  quarters.  At  present,  a  President 
win  not  seek  dismissal  of  a  committee  chair- 
man who  does  not  support  his  program  since 
such  an  effort  would  be  futile.  However,  non- 
automatic  chairmanships  would  open  the 
door  to  Interference  In  Congressional  affairs 
by  the  Chief  Executive,  especially  where  he 
is  a  member  of  the  majority  party. 

The  seniority  system  provides  the  best 
opportunity  for  a  memljer  of  a  minority 
group  to  become  a  committee  chairman.  If 
a  member  starts  out  young  enough  and  con- 
tinues to  be  reelected  to  Congress,  he  will 
eventually  become  a  committee  chairman 
automatically.  If  chairmen  were  chosen  by 
another  method,  it  would  be  more  difficult 
for  blacks,  women  and  other  minority  rep- 
resentatives to  assume  the  post  of  chair- 
man. 

The  seniority  system  provides  the  best 
opportunity  for  flexibility  and  compromise 
In  fashioning  new  legislation.  Because,  in 
effect,  committee  chairmen  are  not  now 
bound  to  a  party  platform  or  accountable 
to  the  caucus,  they  are  freer  to  compromise 
with  the  minority  members  of  their  com- 
mittees. This  Increases  the  possibility  of  pass- 
ing legislation. 

There  Is  no  need  for  outside  control  over 
committee  chairmen  because  committee 
members  themselves  can  spur  or  veto  an 
unresponsive  or  obstructionist  chairman. 

Automatic  selection  of  committee  chedr- 
men  promotes  peace  and  harmony  within 
ranks  of  the  party.  The  seniority  system 
thus  avoids  the  politicking,  logrolling  and 
factionalism  that  would  accompany  any 
other  system. 

The  seniority  system  stabilizes  committee 
membership  by  discouraging  members  from 
switching  committees.  This  enhances  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  committee  in  handling  leg- 
islation since  not  only  the  chairman,  but 
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also  many  committee  members,  are  familiar 
with  the  subject  matter. 

A  chairman's  age  is  not  a  valid  considera- 
tion since  age  alone  does  not  catise  dlmuni- 
tlon  of  mental  vigor,  alertness  and  leadership 
ability.  Nor  does  It  means  that  a  man  become 
more  conservative  or  lose  touch. 

Arguments  against  the  seniority  system 

The  seniority  system  has  fragmented  and 
diffused  power  in  the  House,  thereby  crip- 
pling effective  leadership  and  making  It  im- 
possible to  present  and  pursue  a  coherent 
legislative  program.  In  60  years  time,  the 
pendulum  has  swung  from  one  extreme  where 
virtually  all  power  was  lodged  in  one  man, 
the  Speaker,  to  the  other  extreme  where 
power  Is  scattered  among  dozens  of  powerful 
committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen. 
Thus,  as  George  Galloway  notes  In  Congress 
at  the  Crossroads.  "If  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees owe  their  places  not  to  their  political 
parties  but  to  the  accident  of  tenure,  then 
they  can  follow  their  own  inclinations  on 
legislative  matters  and  disregard  the  plat- 
form pledges  and  legislative  program  of  party 
leaders." 

The  seniority  system  not  only  allows  chair- 
men to  be  unresponsive  to  their  party  and 
the  leadership,  it  also  has  permitted  certain 
chairmen  to  obstruct,  distort  and  emasculate 
party  programs  and  policies  with  Impunity. 
Thus  over  the  past  two  decades,  a  small 
handful  of  powerful  chairmen  have  been 
allowed  to  prevent  Congress  from  responding 
to  the  nation's  needs  unUl  the  problems  be- 
came searing  crises.  The  classic  example  of 
such  obstructionism  Is  tanner  Rep.  Howard 
W.  Smith  of  Virginia  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  from  1955  to  1967,  per- 
sonally killed  or  blocked  civil  rights,  housing, 
education,  health,  welfare  and  other  needed 
social  legislation  for  years. 

The  seniority  system  gives  the  power  of 
the  Democratic  Party  In  Congress  to  those 
most  opposed  to  Democratic  progT««is  and 
policies.  DSG  voting  studies  show  that  one 
of  three  Democratic  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  vote  against  Democratic 
programs  and  against  the  majca-lty  of  their 
Democratic  colleagues  more  frequently  than 
does  the  average  RepubllC€m.  In  fact,  oppo- 
sition by  Dwnocratic  chairmen  was  respon- 
sible for  half  of  the  major  defeats  suffered 
by  the  Democratic  majority  during  the  90th 
Congress.  Similarly,  rigid  Democratic  ad- 
herence to  the  seniority  system  has.  In  the 
past  15  years,  resulted  in  giving  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmanships  to  59 
Members  who  in  1956  signed  the  "Southern 
Manifesto"  pledging  that  they  would  em- 
ploy "every  available  legal  and  parliamentary 
weapon"  at  their  disposal  to  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Court's  school  desegregaUon  decision 
and  defeat  all  civU  rights  legUlatlon  coming 
before  Congress. 

The  senlOTlty  system  undercuts  moderate 
and  progressive  political  candidates  In  the 
South.  As  long  as  national  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress give  committee  chairmanships  to  die- 
hard opponents  of  Democratic  programs  and 
principles  and  permit  them  to  defy  and  ob- 
struct those  programs  and  principles,  South- 
ern, voters  have  no  reason  to  elect  moderate 
or  Jjrogresslve  candidates.  Thus  Southerners 
loyal  to  the  programs  and  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party  have  been  defeated  and 
run  out  of  politics  altogether. 

The  present  system  gives  undue  Demo- 
cratic power  to  a  region  which  votes  over- 
whelmingly against  Democratic  Presidential 
candidates.  In  1968  every  Southern  and  bor- 
der state  except  Texas  voted  against  the 
Democratic  Presidential  candidate.  In  1964, 
only  six  states  in  the  natl<Hi  voted  against  the 
Democratic  candidate — all  Southern  except 
one,  the  home  state  of  the  OOP  candidate. 

The  seniority  system  has  resulted  In  a 
steady  Increase  In  the  average  age  of  com- 
mittee chairmen.  One-hundred  yean  ago  the 
average  chairman  was  In  bis  forties — today 
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he  ts  70  jet%  old.  Tbare  m«  only  thr««  clkalr- 
mm  under  60  years  of  ««•  In  the  Blat  Con- 
gr«as:  of  tbe  r«m&aider.  eight  we  In  their 
slxUes.  aeven  are  In  their  seventlee.  and  three 
are  In  their  eighties.  Thua.  at  a  time  when 
other  American  iXMUtutloos — colleges,  cor- 
porations, etc. — are  txinUng  over  the  reins 
of  leadership  to  younger  men.  the  leaders  of 
Congress  have  been  getting  older  Thus  the 
system  aggravates  the  tensions  and  strains 
m  the  society  at  large,  especially  when  it 
produces  poirerful  chairmen  who  are  hostile 
to  ch-tnge  snd  dedicated  to  protecting  and 
preserving  the  status  quo. 

The  seniority  system  maintains  the  same 
indlvldusis  In  power  too  long  For  example, 
eight  of  the  present  chairmen  have  held  their 
chairmanships  for  more  than  13  years  and 
three  have  been  chairmen  for  33  years.  The 
remaining  chairmen  have  held  their  posts 
for  less  than  10  years,  however,  their  pred- 
ecessors held  their  chairmanships  for  an  av- 
erage, of  15  years  each.  Thus  the  average 
chairman  ean  expect  to  hold  power  for  at 
least  a  full  decade  and  frequently  longer. 

Ttie  rule  of  absolute  seniority  results,  on 
occasion.  In  the  selection  of  mediocre,  senile 
or  otherwise  incompetent  chairmen  and  pre- 
serves them  In  ofltce.  Ironically,  Members  of 
Congress  beoocne  committee  chairmen  about 
the  time  In  UXe  when  most  other  Americans 
are  forced  to  retire.  IX  the  same  retirement 
rules  were  applied  In  Congress,  all  but  five 
of  the  present  31  chairmen  would  have  been 
fcroed  to  retire  long  ago — some  more  than  10 
and  15  jrsare  ago. 

Tbe  system  permits  oocnmlttees  to  become 
personal  flefdoms  o(  strong  chairmen  and 
special  Interests. 

The  system  denies  competent  younger  men 
%  chance  to  exercise  their  leadership  talents 
at  the  time  in  life  when  they  are  most  able 
to  meet  the  rigors  of  the  job.  It  Is  therefore 
wasteful  and  inelBclent. 

The  seniority  system  prodi*ces  chairmen 
who  are  generally  unrepresentative  a<  Amer- 
ica at  large  and  are  therefore  unresi.<ooalve 
to  Its  needs.  Only  those  who  get  re-elected 
time  after  time  can  reach  the  top  of  the 
seniority  ladder  and  become  chairmen.  Thus 
the  system  favors  members  from  static  one- 
party  Southern  districts  and  safe  machine- 
dominated  blg-clty  districts,  and  tends  to 
deny  power  to  members  who  reptresent  other 
sections  of  the  country,  espcdaily  those  sec- 
ttoos  whloh  are  changing  and  are  more  polit- 
ically eompetltlv*. 

ALTHINATrVIS  AND   MOOinCATIONB 

Numerous  proposals  have  been  made  for 
changing  the  present  abecriuta  system  of  se- 
lecting committee  chairmen  solely  on  the 
basis  of  seniority'. 

These  proposals  fall  Into  two  general  cate- 
gories: 

Altemativt$,  wtUch  would  Involve  discard- 
ing the  present  system  and  selecting  chair- 
men on  some  other  basis;  and 

ModificxUions,  which  would  retain  the 
present  system  Insofar  as  possible  while 
making  only  thoee  changes  necessary  to 
correct  major  shortcomings. 

The  alternatives  would  not  necessarily 
eliminate  seniority  as  a  factor  In  select- 
ing chairmen,  but  would  leave  the  matter  to- 
tally to  the  discretion  of  the  nominating 
authority. 

The  principal  modifications,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  based  specifically  on  continuation 
of  seniority  as  the  dominant — but  not  the 
on/y — factor  in  selecting  chairmen.  These 
modifications  are  designed  to  provide  an  op- 
p>ortunty  for  consideration  of  factors  other 
than  seniority  and  Introduce  an  element  of 
flexibility  and  choice  Into  the  persent  rigid 
system  while  retaining  the  advantages  and 
benefits  the  seniority  system  provides. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  major  proposals, 
both  alternatives  and  modifications.  Is  not 
to  eliminate  the  seniority  system  but  to  as- 
sure that  committee  chairmen  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  their  party  caucus  and  the  lead- 
ership reg^ardless  of  how  chairmen  are  se- 
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lected — whether  on  the  basis  of  seniority, 
drawing  straws,  or  the  color  of   their  eyes. 

Following  are  some  of  the  major  alterna- 
tives and  modifications  which  have  been 
proposed: 

Cse  the  seniority  system  to  nominate 
chairmen  subject  to  majortty  approval  by 
the  caucus.  ThU  proposal  would  entaU  a 
separate  vote  In  the  caucus  on  tbe  chair- 
man of  each  committee.  If  the  senior  mem- 
k>er  of  a  particular  committee  failed  to  re- 
ceive majority  approval,  the  caucus  would 
consider  the  next  most  senior  member,  and 
so  on  until  a  chairman  acceptable  to  the 
majority  was  elected.  This  modification  would 
preserve  seniority  as  the  dominant  factor 
In  selecting  committee  chairmen,  while  pro- 
viding for  automatic  and  separate  consid- 
eration of  each  potential  chairman's  fitness 
and  acceptability  without  becoming  involved 
In  campaigns  for  various  chairmanships. 

Have  the  caucus  elect  committee  chalr- 
QMn  from  among  the  three  most  senior  mem- 
bers of  each  committee.  Like  the  first  pro- 
posal, thu  modification  would  maintain 
seniority  as  the  dommant  factor  In  select- 
ing committee  chairmen  while  providing  a 
mechanism  for  considering  the  fitness  and 
acceptability  of  the  most  senior  candidate 
and  possibly  by-paaslng  him. 

Auihortee  the  Speaker  to  nominate  chair- 
men subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of  the 
caucus.  This  would  represent  a  compromise 
between  today's  sysum  and  pre-1910  days 
when  tbe  Speaker  alone  appointed  all  com- 
mittee chairmen.  Supporters  of  tills  proposal 
claim  It  would  permit  the  moat  eflective 
leadership  while  protecting  against  abuse  and 
autocracy  by  subjecting  Uie  Speakers  deci- 
sions to  caucus  approval.  Should  the  caucus 
reject  one  of  the  Speaker's  nominations,  he 
would  continue  making  nominations  until  an 
acceptable  chairman  was  found. 

Authorize  the  majority  members  of  each 
committee  to  nominate  their  chairman  sub- 
ject to  caucus  approval.  This  proposal  Is 
usually  criticised  on  grounds  that  committee 
members  would  be  under  too  much  pressure 
to  vote  tor  tbe  preeent  chairman.  Such  a 
system  woxUd  also  be  severely  Infiuenoed  by 
unbalanced  committee  make-up  resulting 
from  past  decisions  In  making  committee  as- 
signments. 

Authorize  the  members  of  each  commit- 
tee— both  majority  and  minority — to  select 
their  own  chairmen  subject  only  to  approval 
ot  the  whole  House,  which  would  probably 
be  pro  formm.  ThU  alternaUve  U  crlUotsed  on 
tbe  same  grounds  as  the  preceding  proposal, 
plus  on  grounds  tiiat  it  would  introduce 
cross-party  aliianoea  Into  the  selection  proc- 
ess and  totally  eliminate  any  vestige  at  party 
responsibility  by  making  chairmen  primarily 
responsive  to  the  alliance  which  elected 
them. 

Establish  a  new  special  committee  to 
nominate  chairmen  subject  to  majority  ap- 
proval by  the  caucus.  This  proposal  would 
retain  the  present  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees for  consideration  of  all  committee  as- 
slgiunents  other  than  selection  of  commit- 
tee chairmen.  Tbe  new  special  conmiittee 
could  be  elected  by  the  caucus,  or  could  con- 
sist of  the  majority  Members  of  an  existing 
committee,  such  as  Rules,  or  could  be  made 
up  automatically  of  the  blxth,  seventh  or 
eighth  ranking  Member  of  each  standing 
committee.  The  latter  would  result  In  a  31- 
man  committee  which  would  change  some- 
what every  two  years  and  which  would  con- 
sist of  middle-rank  Members  who  could 
bridge  the  gap  between  senior  and  Junior 
Members,  but  who  would  still  be  senior 
enough  to  tend  to  follow  seniority  In  their 
decisions. 

There  are  also  three  other  frequently-men- 
tioned proposals  for  modifying  the  present 
system.  These  proposals,  however,  all  merely 
limit  the  length  of  time  a  Member  may  serve 
as  chairman  without  touching  the  problem 
of  making  chairmen  more  responsive  to  the 
caucus  and  the  leadership.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Set  an  age  limK  and  require  chairmen  to 
give  up  their  chairmanships  when  they  reach 
that  age. 

Set  a  limit  on  the  number  of  years  a  mem- 
ber can  serve  as  cbalrnruin  and  require  that 
after  serving  as  chairman  the  Member  leave 
the  committee  entirely  and  begin  service  on 
some  other  committee. 

Rotate  the  chairmanship  among  the  top 
three  members  every  two  years.  Thus  the 
senior  Member  would  be  able  to  serve  as 
chairman  only  two  out  of  every  six  years. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  SHARING 
FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Its  Ladles  Auxiliary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
This  year  over  400,000  students  partici- 
pated In  the  contest,  competing  for  five 
scholarships  which  are  awarded  as  the 
top  prizes.  The  contest  theme  was  "Free- 
dom's Challenge,"  and  I  am  proud  to 
announce  that  a  young  lady  from  my 
First  District  of  Florida  ia  the  winning 
contestant.  She  is  Karen  Louise  Hm^ton, 
currenUy  enrolled  In  the  Seoul  Foreign 
School  In  Korea,  and  I  am  submitting 
for  reprinting  In  the  Conchessional 
Record  her  excellent  speech,  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Sharing  Freedom."  which  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate. 

The  qTcech  follows: 

Ths  Chalxxncb  or  Shasino  Fskxdosc 
A  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers,  full  of  im- 
passioned and  unadulterated  love,  discovered 
how  rich  and  full  love  could  really  be.  Shake- 
speare's legendary  Juliet,  talking  to  her 
Romeo,  answered  his  question,  "For  what 
purpose,  love?"  She  replied: 
"But  to  be  frank,  and  give  It  thee  again. 

And  yet  I  wish  for  the  think  I  have. 

My  bounty  Is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 

My  love  as  deep:  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 

The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite.** 
Beautiful  and  Innocent  Juliet  had  discovered 
love  Is   one  thing  that,   when   given,   more 
Is  received. 

Freedom  Is  also  this  way.  It  Is  more  than 
living  the  way  one  pleases,  more  than  doing 
what  one  wants,  more  than  just  being  free. 
Freedom  Is  a  thought  that  begins  in  the 
mind  of  an  Individual  and  roota  ItseU  In 
hla  heart.  Democracy  makes  all  free  under 
law,  but  that  U  not  the  end  of  true  liber- 
ation. Our  forefathers  had  this  Idea  of 
emancipation  and  were  so  full  of  It  that  they 
shared  It  with  others,  and  tbe  result  of  this 
sharing  Is  our  free  America. 

When  an  Individual  himself  Is  liberated, 
he  has  no  prejudice.  There  Is  not  such  a  thing 
as  a  free  bigot.  However,  with  freedom  comes 
responsibilities.  To  the  genuinely  free  per- 
son these  responsibilities  are  not  a  burden, 
but  an  understanding. 

A  totally  free  Individual  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  his  expressions  of  freedom  should 
not  Interfere  with  the  expressions  of  others. 
Because  there  are  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand this,  there  are  laws. 

The  challenge  of  freedom  enters  the  In- 
dividual at  two  points.  First,  the  Individual 
has  the  challenge  to  uphold  his  personal  In- 
dependence. Then,  when  an  Individual  la 
full  of  freedom  to  the  point  that  he  wishes 
to  share  It.  a  second  challenge  enters  the 
individual  to  help  others  gain  their  freedom. 
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There  Is  one  thing  about  genuinely  being 
free  that  many  have  come  to  respect.  When 
a  person  is  authentically  free,  a  concern  for 
all  man's  emancipation  appears.  This  con- 
cern expresses  itself  In  action,  in  thought, 
und  In  deed.  A  soldier  at  a  lonely  outpost 
(u  a  demilitarized  zone  is  not  just  defending 
the  freedom  of  the  country  Involved,  but 
preventing  the  removal  of  freedom  for  all 
miinklnd.  You  can  have  a  part  In  this  action. 
All  those  eligible,  exercise  your  right  to  vote. 
If  you  wish,  exercise  your  right  to  protest, 
to  petition,  to  assemble  peaceably.  All  free 
iu'ilvlduaU  have  the  right  to  develop  their 
pi;rsonallty  the  way  they  feel  best,  as  long 
as  this  does  not  Interfere  with  tbe  freedom 
of  others. 

Freedom,  a  state  of  mind,  cannot  develop 
alone.  A  free  Individual  will  reach  out  to 
share  his  Uberatlon  with  others.  This  means 
that  true  freedom  is  accompanied  by  a 
brotherly  compassion  for  others.  Many  have 
been  known  to  Interpret  personal  freedom 
as  taking  advantage  of  others  for  their  own 
benefit.  These  individuals  are  not  free,  for 
they  are  bound  by  their  Itist  for  gain.  Tbe 
free  Individual  knows  that  only  In  giving 
freedom  can  he  receive  It.  and  only  In  dy- 
ing to  his  selfish  motives  can  he  Uve  a  truly 
free  Ufe. 

So.  If  anyone  were  to  ask,  "For  what  ptir- 
pose  freedom?"  you  could  reply: 
But  to  be  frank,  and  give  It  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  for  the  thing  I  have  for  you. 
My  bounty  Is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  freedom  as  deep:  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite  to 
those  who  have  the  Challenge  of  Free- 
dom. 
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AMERICA'S  MARITIME  CHALLENGE 


JUDGE  DAVID  STAHL 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PCNNSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Pittsburgh,  and  I.  lost  a  dear 
friend  last  week  when  Judge  David  Stahl 
passed  away. 

The  tragic  accident  that  took  Dave 
Stahl's  life  robbed  us  of  his  dedicated 
public  service  and  his  gentlemanly  de- 
meanor. 

Dave  Stahl  was  eulogized  In  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
I  would  like  to  insert  this  editorial  Into 
the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  will 
fathom  the  nature  of  this  man  whose 
brilliant  career  was  cut  short  by  death: 
JtiDos  David  Stari. 
Compassion,  Integrity,  legal  scholarship 
and  calm  were  epitomized  in  the  life  of 
Judge  David  SUhl,  whose  death  Saturday 
created  a  tragic  and  unexpected  void  on  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit.  Judge  Stahl  brought  all  of  these 
noble  qualities  to  bear  in  a  career  devoted 
to  making  the  law  truly  an  Instrument  for 
justice. 

As  a  teacher  of  law,  as  Pittsburgh  City 
Solicitor,  as  Attorney  General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  as  a  quiet  leader  in  numerous 
voluntary  causes  before  he  ascended  the 
bench.  Judge  Stahl  combined  thoroughness 
and  objectivity  with  a  passionate  concern 
for  the  accomplishment  of  social  goals.  He 
gave  unstmtlngly  of  his  energies  and  his 
talents  to  every  demanding  assignment.  His 
example  and  his  Imprint  on  the  law.  In- 
cluding the  revised  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, wUl  survive  him  as  a  monument.  The 
true  measure  of  his  passing  U  suggested  by 
the  challenge  It  will  presMit  to  the  President 
In  finding  a  Judge  of  equal  stature. 
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HON.  WILUAM  S.  BIAILLIARD 

OF  CALlrOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
best  hope  for  peace,  security,  and  pros- 
perity for  our  Nation  lies  in  its  oceanic 
strength.  Yet,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
decade,  our  Nation  had  dropped  to  fifth 
place  as  a  maritime  power.  As  we  enter 
the  1970*s,  U.S.  ships  carry  only  5  per- 
cent of  our  trade,  and  as  our  fleet  con- 
tinues to  shrink,  the  Soviet  maritime 
capability  continues  to  grow. 

In  light  of  the  deterioration  of  our 
maritime  cap>abilities.  I  insert  In  the 
Record  the  address  given  on  this  vital 
Issue  by  Mrs.  Helen  Dellch  Bentley, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Mrs.  Bentley's  remarks  follow. 
Remarks  or  Mas.  Helen  Dklich  Bentlet, 
Chaikmam,    Fxdebai.    Mamtime     Commis- 
sion 

With  the  dawn  of  the  1970's.  the  presence 
of  the  flag  and  the  fleets  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  seas  of  the  world  is  a  rising 
symbol  of  world  stability  and  global  peace. 
In  every  comer  of  our  universe  where  men 
o*  goodwill  plan  for  oonUnued  prosperity, 
free  enterprise  and  mutual  security,  the 
existence  of  American  sea  power  Is  the  bench- 
mark for  all  the  perspectives  that  are  being 
projected.  Ships,  and  the  men  who  man 
them,  must  carry  our  ooncepU  of  life,  liberty 
and  jusUce  among  free  men  into  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  year  2000. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Navy  League, 
I  am  honored  to  be  among  you  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  bring  a  message  of  toU.  dettrmina- 
Uon  and  persistence  to  carry  the  maritime 
conviction,  which  we  share,  to  the  men  and 
women  of  America.  For  the  time  la  now;  no 
longer  can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  talking  to 
ourselves.  We  must  band  together  in  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  educaUonal  process 
which  has  been  neglected  for  too  long. 

As  your  history  records.  "The  League  can 
do  much.  U  It  wlU!"  I  must  say,  I  subscribe 
to  this  confidence  as  I  urge  you  to  general 
quarters.  For  the  sea,  we  know,  wiU  yield 
Its  bounty  only  In  proporUon  to  our  vision, 
our  boldneas,  our  determination  and  our 
knowledge. 

Unfortunately,  too  few  Americans  and  too 
few  Free  World  global  thinkers  are  forth- 
rtghtly  facing  the  problems  that  lie  ahead 
in  assuring  the  needed  strength  that  we 
must  have  to  keep  our  children  from  awaken- 
ing one  day  tmder  a  yoke  of  fwelgn  totaU- 
tarian  rule. 

Here  with  the  Navy  League.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  you  afford  me  to 
be  associated  with  a  group  banded  together 
throughout  their  lives,  we  share  a  common 
conviction  that  our  nation  must  not  forget 
that  sea  power— In  Its  totol  sense— is  the 
foundation  upon  which  rests  the  American 
cauae  of  "peace  with  honor."  that  in  oceanic 
strength  lies  the  beet  hope  of  survival  and 
long-term  prosperity  of  our  naU<Mi. 

Today.  President  NlxMi  stands  before  the 
world  as  a  leader  dedicated  to  peace  in  thU 
world.  As  a  statesman  and  saUor,  under- 
standably, he  has  turned  seaward  In  quest 
of  a  better  formula  for  stability  and 
strength. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  In  the  years 
ahead  American  sea  power  must  Inextrica- 
bly be  the  chosen  path  to  peace.  Just  as  It 
has  served  as  a  discriminate  Instrument  for 
keeping  the  peace  down  throu^  the  cen- 
turies. 
The  President  of  the  Navy  League,  Jame* 
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M.   Hannan,   has^ln   my   opinion— already 

dedicated  the  Navy  League  to  the  proposition 
that  "sea  power"  Is,  In  fact,  "peace  power." 
He  promises  to  pursue  this  proposition  with 
firm  resolve  by  helping  America  remember 
this  precept. 

The  Navy  League's  support  of  his  leader- 
ship, to  me.  assures  us  that  the  Free  World 
has  no  intention  of  either  knuckling  under 
to  the  challenges  we  face  or  of  politely  per- 
ishing, as  our  enemies  would  hope. 

President  Hannan  cites  the  great  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  the  effect  that  we  seek  to  be 
strong  upon  the  high  seas,  to  spread  our 
trade  in  peace,  and  to  be  able  to  defend  the 
Integrity  of  our  homeland.  Though  our  posi- 
tion on  the  high  seas  has  deteriorated,  un- 
mistakably, now  is  the  time  to  get  on  with 
building  our  maritime  strength. 

General  Foch,  a  brilliant  and  beloved 
French  leader  In  World  War  I,  was  once 
questioned  by  a  newspaper  man  about  one  of 
the  General's  great  advances  against  over- 
whelming enemy  forces.  Foch  is  reported  to 
have  replied  that  seeing  the  foe  before  him 
in  powerful  array,  he  noted  that  the  left- 
flank  of  his  own  Allied  forces  was  crumbling. 
He  looked  to  the  right  and  found  his  entire 
right    fiauk    crumbling    before    the    enemy 
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There  was  only  one  thing  left  to  do,  said 
Foch,  and  that  was  to  attack.  This  audacity 
overwhelmed  the  foe  and  snatched  victory 
from  certain  defeat. 

As  the  New  Year  approaches  and  I  look 
back  over  1969,  there  Is  a  great  deal  that 
reminds  me  of  the  situation  I  have  Just 
cited.  Our  mercantile  fleet  has  dropped  our 
nation  to  6th  place  as  a  maritime  power. 
United  States  ships  carry  only  6  percent  of 
our  own  trade.  Our  U.S.  Naval  Fleet  also  Is 
shrinking  while  the  Soviet  maritime  threat 
is  Increasing. 

We  did  nevertheless,  in  1969.  augment  the 
oceanic  Interest  in  our  nation.  For  the  first 
time  In  years,  that  Interest  penetrated  the 
White  House  and  brought  from  President 
Nixon  a  presentaUon  of  both  policy  and  pro- 
gram to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  reaffirmation  that  we  must  maintain 
our  suength  upon  the  sea  lanes  of  this  globe. 
President  Nixon's  message  to  the  Congress  Is 
perhaps  the  most  significant  maritime  pro- 
nouncement that  has  come  from  the  White 
House  since  the  last  great  war. 

Today  the  United  States  proclaims  that  it 
Intends  to  pursue  all  prudent  efforts  to  Im- 
prove our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Strength  at  sea  can  serve  to  imderwrite  the 
transition. 

We  are  preparing  for  discussions  on  limit- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  Here,  as  McOeorge  Bun- 
dy.  President  of  Ford  Foundation,  observed, 
the  sea-bxised  Polarls-Poseldon  Missile  Sys- 
tem provides  a  real  basis  for  hope. 

We  are  searching,  with  our  European  al- 
lies, for  ways  to  reduce  tensions  In  Europe 
and  to  ultimately  resolve  the  fimdamental 
Issues  there.  Obviously,  the  freedom  of  our 
oceanic  confederation  rests  upon  maritime 
capability  and  strength. 

We  are  pursuing  ImporUnt  talks  on  the 
Middle  East. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  stabilizing  Influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  world  affairs — no  bet- 
ter sign  of  a  hopeful  future— than  assuring 
that  this  nation  shaU  have  strength  at  sea. 
Against  such  a  background  of  strength  I 
am  cerum  we  will  find  that  all  our  negoti- 
ations—formal and  informal— wUl  contrib- 
ute more  to  global  security.  Only  a  strong 
nation  can  assure  those  with  whom  It  is 
negoUatmg  that  there  exists  capacity  to 
honcM'  treaty  obligations  and  maintain  secu- 
rity arrangements. 

It  is  a  paradox  of  past  years.  I  hope,  that 
this  nation— once  a  major  sea  power— has 
turned  from  the  sea,  whUe  Russla^tradl- 
tlonally  a  land  power— has  turned  to  the  sea. 
Since  the  USSR  is  now  our  major  ctanpetltor 
in  the  world— for  both  the  minds  of  men 
and  their  adherence  to  our  economics,  and 
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our  divergent  philosophies  on  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  the  individuals — a  final  loo*  at 
our  divergent  attitudes  toward  a  merchant 
marine  will  be  of  value. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  the  Russians  and  our* 
selves  are  180  degrees  out  of  phase  In  regard 
to  the  importance  we  attach  to  a  merchant 
marine.  There  is  no  in-between.  Either  they 
have  been  and  are  100  percent  right,  and  we 
are  100  percent  wrong,  or  we  are  right  and 
I '.ley  are  wrong. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cub.in  confrontation, 
the  Sovieu  paid  through  the  nose"  for  the 
lack  of  their  own  merchant  ships,  and  were 
forced  to  charter  the  ships  of  other  natio»a 
for  their  Cuban  adventure.  But.  Cuba  taught 
the  Soviets  a  lesson,  and  from  that  day  for- 
w.ird  they  have  concentrated  on  building  a 
Merchant  Fleet  "second  to  none."  Since  that 
date,  from  about  5  million  tons,  they  have 
risen  to  12  million,  and  they  are  continuing 
to  build  at  a  rate  of  about  one  million  tons 
a  year  Russian  offlclals  themselves  boast  that 
.  by  1975  they  will  have  achieved  165  to  18 
million  tons  of  new  merchant  shipping  They 
speak  of  the  profits  made  by  their  ships  in 
trade  with  the  world.  They  speak  of  the  for- 
eign ports  they  enter  and  boast  of  the  fact 
that  their  seamen  serve  as  ambassadors  to 
other  countries,  cementing  friendship  for 
Russia  and  advancing  the  Communist  view 
among  people  of  foreign  lands. 

They  speak  of  flying  their  flag  in  world 
ports  and  the  prestige  it  brings  to  the  USSR. 
They  speak  of  the  use  of  their  swift,  stream- 
lined ships  In  developing  trade  ties  with  new 
and  older  nations  alike. 

What  they  do  not  speak  of  publicly— but 
what  has  become  evident  to  maritime  na- 
tions— is  the  extent  to  which  modern,  newly 
constructed  Russian  ships  have  now  begun 
to  undercut  world  shipping  rates  in  compe- 
tition with  the  ships  of  other  nations. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Free  World,  too 
many  persons  in  the  upper  echelon  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  and  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  pooh-poohed  those  who 
raised  their  eyebrows  over  the  expansion  and 
activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  high 
seas.  They  discounted  every  reference  that 
the  Russians  bad  ulterior  motives. 

Many  Europeans  changed  their  minds  after 
last  summer  when  the  Soviet  Union  decided 
it  wanted  return  cargoes  for  its  ships  trans- 
porting weapons  of  war  to  North  Vietnam. 
These  rettirn  cargoes  should  come  from  Aus- 
tralia which  was  practically  on  the  trade 
route  since  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed  They 
were  really  very  pollt«  about  it — seeking 
membership  in  the  conference  under  the 
terms  that  the  Soviet  ships  have  36  of  the 
existing  72  sailings  to  Western  Europe.  The 
conference  naturally  turned  them  down  and 
a  rate  war  ensued. 

Russian  ships  have  entered  third-flag 
trade — never  touching  Russian  ports — be- 
tween Japan  and  Canada,  undercutting 
American  flag  and  other  national  shipping 
between  Japan  and  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States.  In  doing  so.  they  provide  a 
perfect  example  of  what  I  mentioned  earlier — 
the  use  of  ships  as  a  key  Instrtunent  of  na- 
tional policy.  We  should  never  forget  what 
we  are  observing  is  a  nation-to-nation  con- 
frontation in  the  maritime  arena.  What  Is 
required  la  knowledge  and  policy  support  on 
the  part  of  our  government  and  the  competi- 
tive Incentives  to  win. 

As  plain  aa  the  facts  seem  to  all  of  us  who 
have  a  weather  eye  fixed  on  the  situation.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  con- 
vinced more  Americana  that  It  Is  a  bona  fide 
Soviet  intention  to  "bury  us  at  sea."  All  of  lu 
must  resolve,  as  the  1970's  dawn,  to  tell  It  to 
the  American  people  and  to  tell  It  "like  It  la." 
Here,  based  on  your  Impressive  records,  Navy 
League  can  make  a  major  maritime  conuibu- 
tlon.  The  key  consideration  Is  oceanic  edu- 
cation and  public  knowledge. 

It  has  been  oi^  of  my  great  prlTileges.  aa 
the  dMOnnan  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Corn* 
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mission,  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  The 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  United  States 
Navy.  Admiral  Moorer  Is  one  of  the  impressive 
naval  leaders  of  this  century.  More  than  that, 
he  is  a  great  American  and  another  man  of 
vision,  dedicated  to  maintaining  in  this  world 
the  principles  fathered  with  the  birth  uf  this 
nation.  He  is  articulating  the  crucial  need  for 
our  nation  to  adopt  a  maritime  strategy.  His 
world-wide  oceanic  intelligence  network  dally 
brings  new  proofs  of  growing  and  spreading 
Soviet  oceanic  power.  . 

As  the  President's  principal  advisor  on 
naval  matters,  he  recognizes  the  need  for 
oceanic  doctrine.  As  an  articulate  leader,  he 
is  emphasizing  to  the  American  people  that 
we  must  turn  to  the  sea  to  insure  the  safety 
of  our  citizens  and  the  security  of  the 
Republic. 

Across  his  desk  come  continuing  reports 
that  the  Red  Fleet— so  prevalent  today  In 
the  Mediterranean — is  now  penetrating  and 
plowing  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  There 
are  ominous  overtones  to  its  visit  to  Cuba, 
in  our  very  backyard,  at  the  time  of  the 
launching  of  the  first  moon  flight.  The  Soviet 
fleet  pays  more  and  more  calls  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  their  men  go  ashore  to 
fraternize  and  to  propagandize. 

Recently,  the  Soviet  Chief  of  Na\al  Opera- 
tions  was  the  honored  guest  and  speaker  at 
the  graduattlon  exercises  of  the  Ethiopian 
Naval  Academy. 

High-level  Kremlin  delegations  visit  with 
India  and  Pakistan  policy  makers  and 
planners,  selling  the  proposition  that  the 
Soviet  fleet  would  like  to  use  India  and  Paki- 
stani ports  and  explore  the  possibilities  of  a 
great  and  flourishing  Russo-Paklstan  trade, 
as  thev  jjenetrate  the  vacuum  of  the  stra- 
tegicaliy  significant  Indian  Ocean 

In  the  Philippine  seas,  the  Soviet  fleet  also 
is  in  evidence  The  Russians  talk  trade  and 
friendship  and.  somehow,  the  Communist 
Huks  in  the  Philippine  bills  find  their  arms 
stores  replenished. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  oceans  of 
this  globe  are  in  fact  the  maritime  spring- 
board for  launching  the  world-wide  aggres- 
sion of  Soviet  imperialistic  ambitions  While 
the  Sovieu  flex  their  maritime  muscles  glob- 
ally, concepts  of  coastal  security  world-wide 
must,  of  necessity  be  changed  and  are  under- 
going a  metamorphosis  from  defense  to 
oRense. 

KremUn  strateglsu.  never  satisfied  with 
any  status  quo.  are  carefully  making  ex- 
plorations in  the  fields  of  maritime  propul- 
sion and  oceanic  dynamics.  The  success  of 
their  nuclear  submarines  has  encouraged 
spin-off  projects,  and  naval  Intelligence 
definitely  Indicates  In  the  days  ahead  a 
greater  employment  of  nuclear  power  to  en- 
hance the  mobility  of  their  maritime 
prowess. 

We  know  the  Soviet  Fleet  ranges  Into  Aus- 
tralia, has  been  reported  in  the  waters  of  the 
Argentine,  and  regularly  calls  at  Vancouver. 
Canada.  Eight  hundred  foreign  ports  have 
played  host  to  the  Soviet  Navy  and  Soviet 
Merchantmen  In  over  100  countries  of  this 
globe. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  through  exploita- 
tion of  the  oceans,  the  land-locked  power  of 
the  Czars  is  now  a  world-wide  presence, 
spreading  influence  and  control  for  the  So- 
viet imperialism. 

Now.  we  could  follow  the  theory  that  what 
we  are  seeing  here  is  the  ordinary,  normal 
growth  of  a  great  power.  What  is  there  about 
all  thU  to  get  ua  excited?  Well,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  even  an  amateur  global  strate- 
gist today  must  realize  that,  spread  out  as 
the  United  States  U,  with  lu  global  NATO 
and  8KATO  commitments  and  Its  far-fiung 
foreign  interest,  unless  we  have  the  ability 
to  communicate — by  ship — our  lifeline  of 
world  leadership  Is  in  peril. 

There  may  b«  many  who  say,  "Get  out  of 
Europe.  Get  out  of  Viet  Nam.  Abandon  our 
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foreign  commitments.  Let's  retreat  within 
our  own  continent  and  build  an  Impreg- 
nable Fortress.' "  Well,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  know  that  I  do  not  have  to  point  out 
to  you  of  the  Navy  League  the  fallacy  that 
a  "Fortress  America."  without  sea  power  to 
protect  it— without  military  might  to  keep 
the  ocean  lanes  open  for  vital  commodity 
exchange — Is  an  empty  shell  that  could  top- 
ple to  the  first  aggressor  or  fall  Into  ruin 
from  within. 

There  is  but  one  answer.  It  Is  a  simple 
answer.  The  United  States,  without  ade- 
quate seapower — military  and  mercantile- 
will  not  rise  to  Its  21st  Century  opportuni- 
ties: 

Whether  the  United  States  rises  to  Its 
oceanic  destiny  may  well  depend  on  the  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  Navy  League  and 
the  few  organizations  which  share  Its  unique 
commitment  to  the  ocean. 

The  work  you  are  doing  with  Oil  Slonlm 
and  Jim  Hannan  serves  as  a  source  of  pride 
for  your  entire  membership  and  augers  well 
for  our  nation.  But  I  must  be  frank  to  ad- 
mit that  our  work  Is  Just  starting.  We  have 
merely  gained  our  maritime  steerageway 
with  the  President's  pronouncement.  The 
hard  work  lies  ahead.  Never  has  the  nation 
needed  the  Navy  League  more. 

The  brightest  spot  of  1969  Is  that  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  has  recognized  this  need  and  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a 
maritime  program  of  challenge  and  opportu- 
nity. This  is  not  a  partisan  judgment.  Sen- 
ator Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  Represent- 
ative Edward  A.  Garmatz.  Chairman  of  the 
Hou.se  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, both  Democrats,  share  this  convic- 
tion. This  is  the  way  the  nation  must  go- 
unified  and  forward  In  a  march  to  regain 
our  proper  position  on  the  high  seas,  first 
in  every  category  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
lead  the  free  world. 

In  his  program.  Mr.  Nixon  points  out  that 
past  government  policies  and  industry  at- 
titudes have  not  been  conducive  to  coopera- 
tion between  labor  and  management,  and 
government  for  that  matter. 

Specifically.  President  Nixon  stated: 

"Past  government  policies  and  Industry 
attitudes  have  not  been  conducive  to  coop- 
eration between  labor  and  management.  Our 
program  will  help  to  Improve  this  situation 
by  ending  the  uncertainty  that  has  char- 
acterized our  past  maritime  policy.  Labor 
and  management  must  now  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  find  ways  of  resolving  their  dif- 
ferences without  halting  operations.  If  the 
desired  expansion  of  merchant  shipping  is  to 
be  achieved,  the  disruptive  work  stoppages  of 
the  past  must  not  be  repeated." 

President  Nixon  has  lived  up  to  his  cam- 
paign promise  In  providing  the  Nation  with 
a  program  that  will  modernize  and  rehabil- 
itate the  American  Merchant  Marine.  The 
message  has  already  gone  to  Congress  and 
the  legislation  is  now  being  prepared  to  pro- 
vide an  expenditure  by  the  government  of 
•3  2  billion  for  the  next  10  years  to  provide 
300  highly  productive  American  flag  mer- 
chant ships  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
over  the  high  seas. 

However,  this  program  will  not  be  a  suc- 
cess unless  private  funds  amounting  to  about 
the  same  $3.3  billion  are  matched  by  the 
steamship  companies  and  the  financial  com- 
munity. 

What  I  am  saying.  U  that  for  any  new 
maritime  program  to  be  a  success  there  are 
two  primary  requlirementa:  The  first  Is,  gov- 
ernment participation  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ferenUal  on  the  higher  coeu  of  operating 
American  ahlps  to  maintain  the  American 
standard  of  living  in  competlUon  with  the 
foreign  flag  vessels  which  with  the  lower 
standard  of  living  of  other  countries  are 
much  cheaper  to  build  and  more  cheaper  to 
operate.  The  second — and  a  very  Important 
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one Is  the  proper  economic  atmosphere  to 

attract  private  investmenta,  money  from 
the  business  and  financial  conununlty  which 
Is  necessary  U  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine la  to  continue  as  a  free  enterprise  btisi- 
ness  proposlUon. 

With  the  money  market  as  tight  and  ex- 
pensive as  it  U  today,  no  business  Is  wiUlng 
to  risk  any  capital  whatsoever  where  any  un- 
cerUiinty  prevails  and  particularly  where  un- 
certainty m  the  labor  picture  prevails. 

To  back  up  the  President's  maritime  pro- 
posal, I  should  Uke  to  present  a  /Ipe-polnt 
program  I  personally  consider  to  be  crucial 
In  the  reviUllzatlon  of  the  American  Mer- 
cantile Fleet  and  its  protection: 

First,  with  the  provision  of  policy  in- 
centives, American  national  strategy  mtist  be 
oriented  to  the  oceans. 

Second,  maritime  research  must  be  given 
the  same  high  priority  as  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry to  build  the  modern,  competitive  clip- 
per ships  of  the  21st  Centtiry. 

Third,  the  American  shipbuilding  industry 
must  be  the  world  s  best  through  every  cre- 
ative, competitive,  innovative  effort  possible, 
backed  by  the  fullest  Ingenuity  and  know- 
how  of  American  technology. 

Fourth,  programs  of  oceanic  education 
must  be  instituted  and  pursued  at  every  in- 
tellectual level  within  our  system  to  regain 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
truly  seafaring  nation  that  the  United  States 
must  become  to  retain  its  world  leadership 
and  a  competitive  position  on  the  world 
oceans. 

Fifth,  we  must  have  labor  ctability. 

Let  VIS  hope  that  with  the  Implementation 
of  the  Nixon  sea-oriented  policies  the  time 
of  the  soft  and  simple  theories  of  the  land- 
oriented  "whiz-kid"  approach  wlU  be  gone 
and  that  we  wiU  find  a  more  enUghtened 
audience  in  the  Capitol,  better  ready  and 
better  geared  to  help  us  convince  the  na- 
tion that  American  sea  power  is  Free  World 
peace  power  and  what  It  portends  U  pros- 
perity. 

I  look  forward  to  participation  In  yoxir 
Oceanic-Maritime  Symposium  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  February   18  and   19  of  next 

year for  1970,  I  am  confident,  will  latinch 

us,  as  a  nation.  Into  the  prosperotis  "Decade 
of  the  Seas".  Let  us  resolve  at  this  time  to 
take  a  determined  and  deep  look  Into  the 
"Maritime  wealth  of  world  oceans." 
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As  Is  my  ciistoxn.  1  hereby  insert  the 
January  1970  j»rlty  figures  along  with 
the  January  1969  figures  for  comparison: 


JANUARY  PARTIT 


Commodity 


January       January 
19tt  1970 


Wheat 

Com , 

Cotton 

Milk 

Buttirtat 

Wool 

Barley 

Flax 

Oats 

Sor|hum 

Soybeans 

8m< 

Hogs 

Chicken 

Lamb 

Turkeys 

tgjs 

Average. 


47 
65 
41 
83 
74 
U 
6S 
67 
69 
64 
70 
78 
74 

67  

8S  87 
6&  '  77 
83      96 


47 
64 
40 
82 
75 
41 
61 
62 
63 
67 
64 
82 
96 


72 


75 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  READERS  AP- 
PROVE OP  "SEVEN"  TRIAL  RE- 
StJLTS 
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Judge  Hoffman  should  be  highly  com- 
mended. It  was  a  moet  difficult  procedure, 
made  so  by  the  conduct  of  the  men  on  trial." 
"These  professional  Juvenile  dellnquente 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  they  can- 
not come  Into  a  dty  and  tear  it  apart  to 
suit  their  childish  whims.  We  establishment 
squares  and  we  of  the  silent  majority  will 
not  buy  it — it's  not  our  bag."  another  wrote. 

C.^LLS    XalAL   A    "MOCKERY" 

Dl&senters  Included  a  19 -year-old  Western 
Illinois  university  student  who  wrote,  "I 
would  Uke  to  add  that  I  beUeve  thU  trial  Is, 
has  been,  and  wlU  remain  the  biggest  mock- 
ery of  the  United  States  judicial  system  in 
recent  years." 

A  Harvey  reader  wrote:  "Every  once  In 
awhile,  a  judge  makes  a  fool  of  himself;  so 
Judge  Hoffman  as  of  now  takes  first  prize. 
When  protesters  are  Jailed  and  the  stupid 
pigs  are  praised,  the  civil  rights  of  Americans 
have  faUen  in  a  pigpen." 

The  next  results  of  The  Tribune  poll  wlU 
be  in  Friday's  newspaper. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  Mnmxsora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency.  President 
Nixon  stated  with  his  agricultural  policy, 
which  I  quote  from  "Nixon  on  the 
Issues": 

Dedicated  efforta  to  improve  market  prices 
and  strengthen  otir  market  economy.  74 
percent  of  parity  is  intolerable  in  my  book; 
farmers  are  entitled  to  better,  and  I  pledge 
that  in  my  AdmlnlstraUon  they  will  7iot;e 
better  .  .  .  ." 

The  parity  average  for  January  1969 
was  72  percent.  Today,  the  January  1970 
average  is  75  percent.  An  increase  of  S 
percent  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  deci- 
sions the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  made  concerning  the 
farm  program.  I  feel  if  we  are  to  use  the 
guideline  as  stated  above,  more  must  and 
should  be  done  to  raise  the  Income  of 
our  farmers.  We  should  have  a  higher 
increase  than  3  ptrxxat  in  1  year's  time. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  has  conducted  a  pubUc 
opinion  poU  to  ascertain  how  the  readers 
of  this  highly  respected  newspaper, 
which  has  a  circulation  throughout  the 
country,  reacted  to  the  much  discussed 
trial  of  the  Chicago  seven. 

The  results  of  the  Tribune's  public 
opinion  poll  follow: 

Tribune  Poll  Shows:   Readers  Approve  or 
"Seven"  Tual  Results 

PubUc  opinion  response  to  the  Tribtme 
poll  on  the  results  and  conduct  of  the  con- 
troversial conspiracy  trial  shows  that  92  per 
cent  approve  the  jury  decision  and  82  per 
cent  indicate  approval  of  Judge  JuUus  Hoff- 
man's conduct  of  the  proceedings. 

A  breakdown  of  the  total  vote  tabulated 
thtis  far  is  as  foUows: 
I  apt»oTe  of  the  conduct  of  the  trial 

(82%)    —     ».0M 

I  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  the 

trial  (18%) - - 2.027 

I  disapprove  of  the   restilta  of  the 

trial  (8%) - 919 

I  approve  of  the  resulta  of  the  trial 

(92%)    - - 11.707 

Readers  expressed  a  greater  Interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  trial  than  in  the  debate  over 
the  relative  conduct  of  participants  in  the 
legal  battle,  which  resulted  from  rioting  dur- 
ing the  1908  Democratic  national  convention 
In  Chicago. 

"AU  of  these  individuals  are  well  educated. 
While  they  propose  to  destroy  oiir  present 
setup,  nevertheless  I  have  not  read  of  any- 
thing they  have  proposed  to  take  ite  place," 
a  reader  stated. 

A  new  citizen  of  Hungarian  descent  wrote: 
"I  never  In  my  life  saw  what  Is  happening  m 
this  country.  Any  person  who  would  dese- 
crate the  flag  or  carry  Viet  Cong  flags  Is  a 
traitor  to  his  own  country.  This  I  beUeve 
strongly:  It  is  all  caused  by  Communists, 
as  I  lived  under  them  for  20  years." 

COMICXKOS  JUDCX  BOrrKAN 

A  suiqwrter  of  the  trial  results  and  Its  con- 
duct wrote:  "Do  you  folks  |ln  Chicago]  know 
tliat  many,  many  people  including  myself 
have  no  deatre  to  visit  Chicago  because  at 
fear?  Wake  up  U  you  wish  to  save  your  dty." 

An  Iowa  City  housewife  wrote:  "1  think 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest.  A  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington.  D.C.,  for 
the  final  Judging  as  a  guest  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  The  wtoning 
speech  from  my  State  of  Utah  was  writ- 
ten by  Sharron  Albrecht.  who  lives  in 
Richfield,  a  city  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict The  speech  so  well  exemplifies  the 
strength  of  purpose  of  our  American 
youth  that  I  wish  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues: 

'Pmxxdoms  Challenge 
A  wild  animal  finds  freedom  in  ruimlng 
through  a  dark  forest,  his  home.  A  baby  bird 
finds  freedom  In  trying  out  Its  shalcey  wings. 
And  I.  I  find  freedom  In  having  been  bom 
a  citizen,  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Freedom,  a  word  that  America  knows  more 
about  than  any  other  country  In  the  world. 
Freedom,  a  noble  word  with  a  noble  meaning 
that  outshines  any  other.  Freedom  has  been 
able  to  give  its  opportxmltles  only  to  some 
people.  I  have  been  fortunate  because  free- 
dom has  given  me  a  country  of  which  to  be 
proud. 

Mountains  with  their  blanketa  of  tiny 
snowfiakes  that  glitter  like  diamonds,  rise 
majesUcally  in  front  of  my  eyes  and  speak 
of  the  strength  and  power  In  freedom  and 
democracy.  The  warmth  o<  a  cosy,  crackling, 
fire  tells  the  story  of  the  Joy  and  happiness 
found  m  living  In  a  democratic  country.  The 
fields  of  golden  wheat  waving  gently  In  a  soft 
breeze  under  a  sky  kissed  with  pink  from 
the  setting  sun  symbolize  the  prosperity  of 
freedom. 

Freedom  lies  In  each  small  flower  as  It 
blossoms  into  maturity.  It  stands  forth  from 
every  towering  pine  tree  and  gaUy  laughing 
l>rook.  It  can  be  found  in  btisy  city  streeta 
with  the  constant  noise  and  turmoU  of  peo- 
ple going  places  and  doing  things.  It  belongs 
to  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  to  a  father 
and  his  son,  to  each  of  us  is  given  the  Joys 
of  freedom.  Everywhere  I  go  my  eyes  behold 
Bights  of  beauty  and  wonder  that  I  can  enjoy 
because  I  am  a  free  person.  How  does  this 
marvelous  freedom  challenge  me?  It  chal- 
lenges me  to  be  my  very  best.  I  want  to  be 
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someone,  to  have  contributed  to  our  de- 
mocracy, to  help  keep  our  noble  heritage 
shining  brightly.  Freedom  Is  a  never-ending 
challenge. 

As  winter  melts  into  spring,  as  the  streams 
enlarge  Into  small  rivers  with  their  overload 
c(  melted  snow.  I  want  to  be  able  to  say.  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  freedom  I  have 
inherited.  I  have  freely  chosen  the  church  I 
want  to  t>elong  to  and  participated  in  that 
church  to  make  myself  a  l)etter  person,  better 
able  to  serve  my  country.  As  summer  drifts 
Into  fall  and  her  gaily  colored  leaves  fall 
gently  to  the  ground,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
zay.  i  have  taken  advantage  of  the  schools 
I  can  freely  go  to.  I  have  tried  to  gain  as 
much  knowledge  as  possible,  and  have  tried 
to  widen  my  horizons  so  I  will  be  better 
equipped  to  support  my  country.  As  fall 
dreams  Into  winter  with  her  blanket  of  softly 
fallen  snow.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say.  I  have 
worked  and  achieved  as  much  as  possible. 
I  have  used  my  time  that  is  freely  mine  to 
do  with  as  I  please  to  my  very  best  ad- 
vantage. Freedom  lies  on  my  doorstep.  It 
offers  Its  challenge  to  me.  A  challenge  which 
I  alone  must  live  up  to.  I  must  take  the 
freedom  given  me  and  use  It.  use  it  to  ex- 
pand my  knowledge,  to  make  something  of 
myself,  to  create  a  stronger  person  who  will 
add  to  his  country.  I  want  to  contribute  to 
this  country  that  has  given  me  so  very  much. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  SERVODIDIO 


COMMEMORATION  OF  52D  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  UTHUANIAN  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

or    NXW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  19.  1970 

Mr.  OELANETV.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ftm  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  once  again  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  Lithuanian 
people  on  the  occasion  of  the  52d  anni- 
versary of  their  national  independence. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
these  brave  and  noble  people  were  as- 
sailed with  the  full  force  of  Russian 
tyranny.  Their  lands  were  confiscated; 
their  schools  were  closed :  they  were  sub- 
ject to  persecution  because  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs:  Lithuanian  language  and 
literature  were  outlawed;  and  the  press 
was  used  almost  entirely  as  an  organ  for 
Russian  propaganda. 

Finally,  in  the  peace  that  followed 
World  War  I.  the  courageous  Lithuanian 
people  succeeded  in  proclaiming  their 
national  independence.  During  the  next 
22  years  they  devoted  their  unbounded 
talents  and  enei'gies  to  creating  a  modern 
and  progressive  state,  which  became  a 
valued  member  of  the  familji  of  nations. 
Unfortunately  their  freedom  was  short 
lived. 

In  1941.  hapless  Lithuania  fell  to  the 
Nazis.  After  3  years  of  terror  under  Hit- 
ler's legions,  this  unfortunate  nation  was 
enslaved  by  the  brutal  warriors  of  Com- 
munist Russia.  The  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  forcible  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  we  properly  set  aside  this  time  each 
year  to  announce  to  the  world  our  strong 
objections  to  Soviet  enslavement  of  these 
heroic  people. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  Lithuania  will  once 
again  live  in  liberty  as  an  independent 
nation. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  NXW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  MimPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  testimonial  dinner-dance  in 
honor  of  the  Reverend  John  T.  Servo- 
didio  was  held  at  New  Dorp's  Tavern  on 
the  Green  on  Febi-uary  20.  More  than  350 
friends  attended  the  affair — a  tribute  to 
this  young  priest  whose  zest  and  dedica- 
tion as  director  of  the  Staten  Island 
Catholic  Charities  Family  and  Commu- 
nity Services  has  won  the  respect  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  entire  community.  I 
consider  myself  fortunate  to  have  been 
one  of  the  many  sponsors  of  this  most- 
fitting  tribute  which  was  aptly  reported 
in  the  Staten  Island  Advance.  I  include  a 
press  report  and  a  proclamation  by  the 
borough  president  of  Staten  Island  de- 
claring February  20,  1970,  as  Rev.  John 
T.  Servodidio  Day. 
CoMMUNrrr  HoNoas  Paucsr  roa  Scavicc 

Music,  laughter  and  good  will  filled  the 
Tavern  on  the  Green.  New  Dorp,  last  night 
as  350  friends  of  the  Rev.  John  T.  Servodidio. 
director  of  the  Catholic  Charities  Family  and 
Community  Services  on  Staten  Island,  gath- 
ered for  a  testimonial  dinner-dance  In  his 
honor. 

The  affair  was  organized  by  friends  of 
the  priest  to  honor  him  for  his  service  to 
the  community.  Special  guesu  at  the  event 
were  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pasquale 
Servodidio.  and  his  brother,  sisters,  nieces 
and  nephews. 

The  main  speaker.  Bishop  Edward  D  Head. 
praised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Servodidio  as  Uie  "roots" 
from  which  the  blessings  of  Father  Servodi- 
dio flow,  and  praised  the  priest  as  a  man  who 
"challenges  his  friends  to  be  bigger  people." 

Anthony  Jacobl  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel-St.  Benedlcta's  R  C.  Church.  West 
Brighton,  the  parish  In  which  Rev.  Servodi- 
dio served  10  years  as  assistant  pastor,  then 
thanked  the  priest  for  his  service  to  the 
young  people  of  that  community. 

TTie  Rev.  Arthur  D.  Phillips,  pastor  of  Fel- 
lowship Baptist  Church.  Mariners  Harbor, 
spoke  of  the  priest  as  a  man  who  Is  "totally 
involved  In  all  he  does."  Mrs.  Mills  Skinner, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Skinner  of  Shlloh  AM  E 
Zion  Church,  West  Brighton,  likened  Father 
Servodidio  to  a  cork  In  the  ocean  that  can 
be  knocked  about  but  never  drowned. 

Andrew  Barbert,  football  coach  at  Curtis 
High  School,  thanked  the  priest  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  youth  of  the  West  Brighton 
area  both  In  and  out  of  athletics. 

The  awards  and  gifts  presented  to  Father 
Servodidio  were  Introduced  by  Eugene  Mo- 
slello  An  American  Legion  award  was  pre- 
sented by  Aldo  Benedetto,  past  state  com- 
mander: a  Catholic  Youth  Organization 
award  by  Eugene  Overmeyer.  director,  and  a 
gift  from  the  boys  In  the  neighborhood  was 
presented  by  Moslello. 

A  poem  was  then  read  by  Mrs.  Edna  Wll- 
llanu  of  the  West  Brighton  Community 
Council,  praising  "Father  John". 

Father  Servodidio  then  spoke,  thanking 
everyone  for  their  "overwhelming"  tribute 
and  tracing  his  Interest  In  good  works  back 
to  the  example  set  by  his  father. 

He  said  he  was  gratified  to  see  "our  black 
brothers  and  sisters  here  at  this  affair,  be- 
cause what  can  be  done  here  can  be  done 
outside.  We  can  create  a  real  community 
like  this  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, 
and  then   we  would   have   no  problems." 

Ralph  J.  Lambertl  served  as  chairman  for 
the  dinner  and  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
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PaOCLAMATION 

Whereas:  Reverend  John  T.  Servodidio, 
Director  of  Staten  Island  Catholic  Charities 
Family  Community  Services,  being  conscien- 
tious and  a  diligent  citizen  of  Staten  Island 
and  as  such  an  asset  to  our  community:  and 

Whereas;  Reverend  Servodidio  has  per- 
formed his  duties  with  a  hard  won  knowl- 
edge and  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  In  true  democracy:  and 

Where.vs:  we  express  our  gratitude  to  Rev- 
erend John  Servodidio  for  his  service  and 
dedication  to  our  community.  He  Is  a  man 
among  us.  a  man  who  has  expressed  a  living 
sensitivity  to  the  world  around  us;  and 

Whereas:  a  man  who  has  the  virtue  of 
awareness  that  is  expressed  by  his  dynamic 
ac'Jon  for  people,  and  has  a  continued  con- 
cern that  Is  selfless  and  sincere. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Robert  T.  Connor,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  power  and  authority  vested  In  me 
by  the  laws  of  the  City  and  State  of  New 
York,  do  hereby  proclaim  Friday.  February 
20th.  1970  as 

acvcacNo  jomn  t.  sebvodidio  day 
In  the  Borough  of  Richmond  and  urge  all 
the  members  of  our  community  to  Join  In 
paying  tribute  to  Father  Servodidio  who  has 
given  much  of  his  time,  effort  and  under- 
standing in  helping  so  many  people. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  afnxed  the  offlclal  seal  of  the 
Borough  of  Richmond  this  thirteenth  day  of 
Febru.iry  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy. 

RoBEST  T.  Connor. 


F.OnERT  M.  COX  HONORED  BY 
JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  McKees- 
port  Post  181,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  in 
my  20th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  made  It  a  practice  each 
year  to  single  out  for  special  recognition 
the  individual  which  the  post  feels  has 
contributed  the  most  to  the  brotherhood 
of  man  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  1970  recipient  of  this  community 
service  award  Is  Robert  M.  Cox,  a 
McKeesport  businessman  and  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Cox  was  recog- 
nized as  the  "man  of  the  year"  for  his 
charitable,  humanitarian,  and  civic  ac- 
tivities. Sam  Weinberg,  commander  of 
the  JWV  post,  presented  the  award  to 
Mr.  Cox  and  described  the  recipient  as 
symbolizing  the  .spirit  of  brotherhood. 

I  had  the  pilviledge  of  attending  the 
banquet  where  Mr.  Cox's  outstanding 
record  in  community  service  was  praised 
by  many  civic  and  religious  leaders. 
Among  those  who  spoke  of  Mr.  Cox's  de- 
votion to  his  fellow  man  were  Leonard 
C.  Staisey,  chairman  of  the  Allegheny 
Coimty  Board  of  Commissioners;  Mayor 
Zoran  Popovich  of  McKeesport;  Ma>-or 
John  L.  Patterson  of  White  Oak,  Samuel 
Vidnovic,  McKeesport  City  treasurer; 
the  Reverend  James  L.  Nelson  of  Zion 
Baptist  Church;  RabU  Milton  Turner 
of  the  Tree  of  Life  Synagogue;  Msgr. 
Michael  Dravecky  of  Holy  Trinity 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  Rabbi  Leonard 
Winograd  of  Temple  B'nai  Israel  and 
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the  Reverend  William  J.  Irey  of  Samp- 
son Mills  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  principal  speaker  at  this  brother- 
hood banquet,  the  eighth  such  event  held 
by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  was  Judge 
John  O.  Brosky  of  Allegheny  Coimty's 
Common  Pleas  Court.  Painting  to  Mr. 
Cox's  many  achievements.  Judge  Brosky 
said  the  honor  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
JWV  was  the  sununatlon  of  all  his  ac- 
tivities in  many  areas  of  community 
service. 

Mr.  Cox  has  been  a  driving  force  be- 
hind the  rebuilding  of  McKeesport.  He 
erected  a  new  store  which  served  not  only 
as  an  example  to  other  merchants  but 
also  as  a  demonstration  of  his  faith  la 
the  futiu^e  of  his  city  and  its  citizens. 
Because  of  Mr.  Cox  the  city  of  McKees- 
port is  a  better  place  and  Its  residents 
owe  much  to  him. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

not  to  make  any  treaty  settlementa  with 
Soviet  Russia,  until  thla  has  been  a<dileved, 
and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  that  this  Resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
copies  thereof  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
SUte,  the  Senators  and  Representatlvee  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  to  the  press. 


LITHUANIAN  FREEDOM 
RESOLUTION 


CAMPUS  UNREST:  A  CLARIFICATION 
OF  LEGAL  ISSUES 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1970 
Mr.  Bi4ADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day evening.  February  22,  in  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind.,  a  large  mass  meeting  of 
American-Lithuanians  and  friends  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  held  an  overflow 
banquet  commemorating  the  52d  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence. 

I  Include  with  my  remarks  a  letter 
dated  February  22.  1970,  from  the  Lith- 
uanism  American  Council,  and  also  a  res- 
olution unanimously  adopted  at  the 
gathering. 

Lrhuanian  Amebic  an  Cohnch.. 

February  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden.  I 

House  o/  Representatives,     | 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  Sib:  The  enclosed  ResoluUon  was 
adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of  American 
Lithuanians  sponaored  by  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council  of  Lake  County,  IndUna, 
In  commemoration  of  the  62nd  Anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania at  St  Francis  Church  Hall,  3905  Fir  str. 
East  Chicago,  Indiana  on  the  22nd  day  of 
February  1870, 

A.  G.  VlNlCK, 

Chairman. 
P.  Indreika, 

Secretory. 

RxsoLirnoN 

Whereas,  It  is  thirty  year*  since  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  were  partitioned  between 
Germany  and  Russia. 

Whereas,  Russia's  foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  in  recent  statements  to  other  na- 
tions urged  them  "To  take  a  more  sober  view 
on  this  question  and  recognize  that  it  1» 
Impoeelble  to  keep  seized  foreign  areas  as  a 
result  of  aggression  and  that  they  should  be 
returned  to  those  to  whom  they  belong." 

Whereas,  To  this  day  the  Soviet  Union 
still  holds  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  m 
its  "concentration  camp"  aa  Anatoly  Kaznet- 
sov,  refugee  author  defined  It. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  we  urge  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  use  lU  power 
and  Influence  to  help  Lithuania  and  other 
Baltic  States  regain  their  freedom  and  sover- 
eign rights  In  accordance  with  the  principle* 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  NaUons,  and 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
campus  unrest  is  still  a  part  of  our  social 
scene,  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  col- 
lege and  university  administrators,  fac- 
ulty, and  students  have  made  signif- 
icant strides  in  coming  to  grips  with  the 
imderlying  causes  of  violent  dissent.  In 
addition  to  himdreds  of  campus  study 
groups  and  committees,  professional 
education  association  task  forces,  and 
other  efforts,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Inaugurated  last  summer  a  commis- 
sion on  campus  government  and  student 
dissent.  The  following  distinguished 
educators  and  attorneys  served  on  this 
panel: 

William  T.  Gossett,  former  president, 
American  Bar  Association,  1968-69, 
chairman; 

Morris  B.  Abram,  president,  Brandeis 
University; 

Mary  I.  Bunting,  president,  Radcllffe 
College; 

Lawrence  R.  Caruso,  legal  counsel, 
Princeton  University; 

Ramsey  Clsu-k,  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States; 

Samuel  Dash,  director.  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  George- 
town University; 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  presi- 
dent. University  of  Notre  Dame; 

Edward  H.  Levi,  president.  University 
of  Chicago; 

Glen  A.  Lloyd,  lawyer  and  former 
chairman,  board  of  trustees.  University 
of  Chicago; 

John  A.  Long,  president,  law  student 
division,  American  Bar  Association; 

Bayless  A.  Manning,  dean,  Stanford 
University  Law  School; 

Jerome  J.  Shestack,  chairman,  section 
of  individual  rights  and  responsibilities, 
American  Bar  Association; 

Richard  E.  Wiley,  lawyer  and  former 
chedrman,  young  lawyers  section,  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

Logan  Wilson,  president,  American 
Coimcil  on  Education; 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr..  executive  di- 
rector. National  Urban  League; 

A.  Kenneth  Pye,  dean  of  the  Duke 
University  School  of  Law,  and  William 
Van  Alst.ne,  professor  of  law  at  Duke, 
served  as  project  codirectors. 

Excerpts  from  the  commission's  report 
were  printed  in  the  February  24,  1970, 
issue  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. It  is  a  very  thorough  and  thought- 
ful statement  on  the  essence  of  academic 
freedom  and  student  rights  as  well  as 
clarifying  the  responsibility  of  students. 
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It  deals  with  such  things  as  the  differ- 
ences in  student  rights  between  private 
and  public  institutions,  freedoms  of  cam- 
pus newsi>apers,  the  unique  rights  and 
responsibilities  within  the  classroom,  and 
the  issue  of  double  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  kind  of  effort 
which  leaves  me  with  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  not  have  to  adopt  any  fur- 
ther legislation  directed  at  campus  un- 
rest than  we  already  have. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Campus  Unrest:   A  Clarification  or  Lecal 
Isscas 

BACKCR017ND 

While  disruptive  protest  has  not  been  and 
la  not  characteristic  of  most  colleges  and 
universities,  both  the  number  and  Intensity 
of  the  disruptions  cause  deep  concern  In  a 
nation  that  Is  now  providing  an  opportunity 
for  higher  education  to  more  students  than 
any  other  society  In  history. 

Of  great  concern,  also,  are  the  grievances 
of  university  students  and  their  opportunity 
to  express  these  grievances. 

It  U  Ironic  that  many  of  the  dtsruptlv* 
disturbances  have  taken  place  in  instltu- 
Uons  least  deficient  In  their  sensitivity  to 
student  concerns.  Indeed,  the  commission 
believes  that  the  very  excellence  of  a  given 
university  and  Its  lack  of  repreaalve  poUcles 
may  be  conditions  conducive  to  unrest. 

Students  may  be  less  willing  to  assert 
perceived  grievances  If  summary  repreealon 
U  the  only  foreseeable  result.  Complete 
apathy  In  a  vigorous  academic  Institution, 
however,  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired. 
It  may  sometimes  be  as  much  a  cauae  of 
concern  aa  confrontation  Itself. 

Expression  of  grievances  may  be  deelrable, 
but  It  Is  equally  desirable  that  the  tension 
be  expressed  in  forma  which  are  consistent 
with  law. 

There  is  also  reason  to  suggest  that  scnne 
Issues  have  been  the  subject  of  demonstra- 
tion on  campus  not  because  the  vinlverslty 
has  more  (or  even  as  much)  Influence  or 
responsibility  than  other  insUtutions  for  the 
determination  of  national  and  International 
poUcles,  but  simply  because  Its  very  fragility 
and  tolerance  constitute  an  InvltaUon  to 
those  who  may  seek  to  use  these  Issues  to 
attack  the  Institutions  of  our  society. 

No  university,  however  progressive,  can 
avoid  confrontation  with  those  who  are  de- 
termined to  use  It  merely  as  an  instrument 
of  revolutionary  politics. 

The  importance  of  the  orderly  ftmctlonlng 
of  oiir  imlverslties  Is  too  great  to  tolerate 
the  ntimber  and  kinds  of  disruptions  that 
have  become  commonplace. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  risk  that 
certain  efforts  to  maintain  order  may  them- 
selves be  excessive  and  may  indirectly  con- 
tribute to  disruptions  Infringing  upon  rights 
of  students  within  a  university  freely  to  ex- 
press their  dissent  and  to  be  dealt  with  fairly 
when  charges  of  misconduct  are  asserted 
against  them. 

The  commission's  recommendations  are 
based  upon  the  premise  that  within  a  uni- 
versity It  Is  possible  for  men  of  good  faith  to 
engage  In  free  expression,  and  that  It  is 
possible  for  institutions  of  self-government. 
Including  university  disciplinary  proceedings, 
to  operate  effectively.  These  conditions  exist 
in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  universities  where, 
on  occasion  during  recent  years,  different 
conditions  have  prevailed.  For  example,  dis- 
ciplinary hearings  have  been  Interrupted, 
hearings  have  been  turned  Into  politicized 
propaganda  tirades,  coercion  has  been  exer- 
cised to  preculde  rational  consideration  and 
determination  of  the  issues  Involved, 

A  xmlverslty  should  not  permit  Ita  fairly 
established  procedures  to  be  frustrated  by 
conduct  of  this  nature.  University  diadpll- 
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n»ry  proeeedlngi  m  fr«cll«  iMtnimenU.  A 
tiiiiv«nitr  <loM  not  b*v«  •  career  jndioUry. 
or  iiMtfBhAla,  •bvtllk.  or  b«um  to  enforce  tta 
orders  mad  melntetn  order. 

Any  dedicated  group  of  disrupters  can 
Interfere  effectively  with  ttie  deliberetlone  of 
any  university  tribunal.  Such  a  situation  U 
akin  to  the  type  of  insurgency  which  Justifies 
martial  law.  and  an  Institution  may  be  re- 
quired to  depart  from  lU  normal  procedure* 
(socb  aa  cloalng  a  bearing  to  the  public) 
when  It  U  Immediately  threatened  wltta 
disruption. 

FeaxooM  or  szrsaaaioN 
Our  recommendation*  distinguish  gener- 
ally between  public  and  private  institutions 
because  their  needs  and  circumstances  may 
differ  sharply,  especially  for  institutions  with 
announced  doctrinal  commitments  and  spe- 
cially limited  vocational  or  religious  objec- 
tlvea.  and  where  the  First  Amendment  may 
not  apply. 

At  the  same  time,  otir  recommendation* 
tor  public  Institution*  may  also  be  appro- 
priate for  many  private  institutions  as  well. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  this  similar  treat- 
ment of  student  ezpreesion  in  many  private 
Institutions  as  in  public  Institutions  reflect* 
the  tact  that  a  clear  distinction  cannot  al- 
ways be  made  In  a  given  case  as  a  matter  of 
law.  educational  policy,  or  Institutional  need. 
''  Increasingly,  for  Instance,  more  and  more 
private  institutions  rely  upon  governmental 
assists nrf  to  underwrite  new  construction, 
research,  salaries,  and  student  aid. 

The  Supreaoe  Court  ha*  said:  ".  .  .  When 
authority  derive*  in  part  from  government's 
tbuaob  on  the  scales,  the  exercise  of  that 
power  by  private  persona  becomes  closely 
akin.  In  some  respect*,  to  lU  exercise  by 
government  Itself." 

Whether  the  First  Amendment  will  be  held 
to  apply  to  certain  private  institutions  or 
at  least  to  certain  aspects  of  their  operatlona 
vben  they  are  flnanf^  and  otherwise  sig- 
nificantly involved  with  government  ha*  not 
yet  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
nevertheless,  prudent  planning  requires  the 
recognition  that  the  court  may  bold  that  the 
amendment  is  applicable. 

The  commission  wishes  expressly  to  not* 
tbat  not  all  of  our  suggestions  necessarily 
laflect  established  requirements  even  as  ap- 
plied to  public  institutions.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, this  is  unavoidable  because  the  law  1* 
not  entirely  settled. 

More  substantially,  however,  our  recom- 
mendations attempt  to  report  standards  that 
may  be  seen  as  fair  and  feislble.  faithful  to 
the  law  as  It  has  developed,  and  also  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  student*  and  the  con- 
*traints  of  higher  education. 

f%bUe  eollegn  oimI  unlvertitiet 
Students  enrolled  in  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  entitled  to  the  same 
First  Amendment  freedoms  that  they  hold  a* 
citizens.  In  the  context  of  the  campus  Itself. 
the  fair  exercise  of  those  rights  Involves  the 
following  considerations. 

1.  Freedom  of  association.  Students  should 
be  free  to  organize  and  to  participate  in  vol- 
untary associations  of  their  own  choosing 
subject  to  university  regulaUons  Insuring 
that  such  associations  are  neither  discrimi- 
natory in  their  treatment  of  other  members 
of  the  academic  community  nor  operated  in 
a  manner  which  substantially  Interferes  wltta 
the  rights  of  others. 

Under  appropriate  circumstances,  e^., 
where  university  funds  may  be  Involved,  or 
where  support  Is  provided  other  than  through 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  members 
themselves,  the  university  may  reasonably 
require  a  reliable  accounting  procedure  and 
a  list  of  officers  or  other  persons  responsible 
for  the  overall  conduct  of  the  assoclstion 

While  a  faculty  advUer  may  be  of  benefit 
to  an  association  and  provision  may  be  made 
to  encourage  this  degree  of  faculty  support, 
a  volontary  student  aaaodatlon  ought  not  be 
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subject  to  the  control  of  tt*  adviser  nor 
should  freedom  of  association  be  denied  to 
groups  unable  or  unwilling  to  aacure  aaslst- 
ance  of  this  kln<L 

AflUlatlon  of  a  volnntarf  sttident  aseocla- 
tlon  with  extramural  organizations  la  not  by 
Itself  a  sufficient  reason  to  deny  that  stu- 
dent association  the  use  of  campus  facilities, 
although  reasonable  provision  may  be  made 
to  safeguard  the  autonomy  of  a  campus  orga- 
nization from  domination  by  outside  groups. 

Freedom  of  aaaoclatlon  on  campus  may 
properly  reflect  penonal  or  poUUcal  interests 
of  the  members  not  necessarily  related  to  the 
operation  of  the  university  or  its  regular 
instructional   program. 

Acts  of  Intimidation  or  disruption  of  the 
university  may  properly  be  forbidden  by  rules 
applicable  to  all  members  of  the  academic 
community.  Including  voluntary  aaaocia- 
ttons. 

a.  Freedom  of  speech  and  aeaembly  Rules 
■peolfically  appUcable  to  speech  and  assem- 
bly on  campus  should  be  clear  and  spedflc 
to  avoid  the  poaslbUlty  o<  arblUary  enforce- 
ment and  to  avoid  degrees  of  uncertainty 
which  might  otherwise  Inhibit  the  exercise 
of  orderly  and  peaceful  expression. 

No  rule  should  restrict  any  student  ex- 
preaslon  solely  on  the  basis  of  disapproval 
or  fear  of  his  Ideas  or  motives.  At  the  eame 
time,  the  fact  that  studenu  may  purstM  in- 
teresu  In  political  action  througta  speech 
and  assembly  on  campus  does  not  abrogate 
their  accountability  a*  citizen*  to  the  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  larger  society,  and 
the  university  Is  entitled  to  reflect  these  con- 
straints in  Its  own  regulations. 

In  addition.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion have  a  serious  obllgatk>n  to  protect  the 
operati<m  of  the  university  from  dlartiptlon 
and  to  protect  the  members  of  the  academic 
community  and  all  others  authorized  to  use 
their  facilities  from  harassment  and  coercion. 

Modes  of  speech  or  assembly  that  are 
manifestly  unreaaonable  In  terms  of  time, 
place,  or  manner  may  be  forbidden  by  clear 
and  specific  university  rules.  Such  rules  are 
a  condition  rather  than  a  limitation  of  free- 
dom within  the  university. 

In  addition  to  being  protected  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  freedom  of  speech,  students 
should  be  free  to  invite  and  to  hear  any 
person  of  their  own  choosing. 

Routine  procedures  required  by  a  pubUo 
Institution  before  a  guest  speaker  Is  invited 
to  appear  on  oampus,  such  a*  ttaoae  appli- 
cable to  other  aseetnbllee  on  campus,  should 
be  designed  to  Insure  only  that  there  Is  an 
orderly  scheduling  of  facilities  and  adequate 
preparation  for  the  event. 

Institutional  control  of  camptu  faclUtlea 
thus  should  not  be  used  as  a  device  of  cen- 
sorship Guest  speakers,  not  otherwise  as- 
sociated with  the  university,  are  nevertbclaaa 
accountable  for  their  conduct  under  valid 
general  laws,  and  the  university  may  seek  the 
asalatance  of  those  laws  under  appropriate 
circumstances. 

3.  Fieedom  of  the  press  Is  In  a  basic  sense 
but  a  special  aspect  of  freedom  of  speech.  A* 
a  consequence,  many  of  the  rules  protecting 
and  limiting  other  modes  of  expression  on 
campus  will  apply  equally  to  the  regulations 
of  publications. 

Ideological  censorship  la  thu*  to  be 
avoided  in  the  determination  of  printed  mat- 
ter available  on  campus:  accca*  to  publica- 
tions is  not  to  be  denied  because  of  dis- 
approval of  their  content:  and  regulation  of 
student  publications  that  operat*  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  private  enterprises  should 
be  subject  only  to  the  same  control  as  those 
respecting  the  reasonableness  of  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  distribution. 

SlmlUrly,  valid  general  laws  proacrltatng 
wUlful  defamation,  public  obscenity,  and 
other  actionable  wrongs  apply  equally  to 
printed  matter  as  to  other  forms  of  expres- 
sion on  campus.  Finally,  Just  a*  the  Institu- 
tion has  an  obligation  to  discourage  Interfer- 
ence with  speech,  so  also  may  It  prohibit 
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aot*  of  vandalism  cr  other  mlacoiuluct  that 
seeks  to  hinder  the  orderly  distribution  and 
availability   of   publications  on  campus. 

The  fact  of  Institutional  subsidy  and 
liability  does  not  warrant  censorship  of  edi- 
torial policy  or  content  in  any  broad  sense. 
The  university  may  provide  for  limited  re- 
view, however,  solely  as  s  reasonable  precavi- 
tlon  against  the  publication  of  matter  which 
would  expose  the  Institution  to  Uabtllty. 

At  the  same  time,  editors  snd  managers 
of  student  publications  should  be  protected 
from  arbitrary  suspension  and  remov-al  from 
office  because  of  student,  faculty,  or  adminis- 
trative disapproval  of  editorial  policy  or  con- 
tent. Only  for  proper  and  stated  causes  should 
editors  and  managers  be  subject  to  removal 
and  then  by  orderly  and  preacrlbed  proce- 
dures. 

Where  the  student  pre**  Is  supported  by 
compulsory  student  fee*  or  other  signifi- 
cant university  subsidy  or  where  there  Is  a 
generally  accepted  public  Identification  with 
the  particular  Institution,  It  may  properly 
be  subject  to  rules  providing  for  a  right  of 
reply  by  any  person  adversely  treated  In  its 
publication  or  In  disagreement  with  Its  edi- 
torial policy  or  Its  treatment  of  a  given 
event. 

University  published  and  financed  student 
publications  should  appropriately  Indicate 
that  the  opinions  there  expressed  are  not  nec- 
essarily those  of  the  university  or  the  student 
body.  Moreover,  other  student  publications 
may  fairly  be  required  to  indicate  that  they 
are  not  published  or  financed  by  the  uni- 
versity, and  that  opinions  expressed  therein 
are  without  university  endorsement. 

4.  Within  the  classroom.  The  claaaroom  1* 
not  an  unstructured  political  forum.  It  Is  a 
center  for  the  study  and  understanding  of  a 
described  subject  matter  for  which  the  In- 
structor has  professional  responslblUty  and 
Institutional  accotmtabtllty. 

Control  of  the  order  and  direction  of  a 
class,  as  well  a*  control  of  the  scope  and 
treatment  of  the  subject  matter,  must  there- 
fore Immediately  rest  with  the  Individual 
instructor,  free  of  distraction  or  disruption 
by  students  or  others  who  may  be  In  disagree- 
ment with  the  manner  In  which  he  dis- 
charges his  responsibilities. 

Thus,  disruption  of  the  classroom  Itself  or 
conduct  within  the  classroom  insubordinate 
of  the  Instructor's  Immediate  authority  may 
appropriately  be  forbidden  by  the  rule*  of 
the  university. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  classroom  may  not 
be  utilized  to  ventilate  grievances  relevant 
even  to  the  conduct  of  the  class  lt«elf,  at 
least  when  the  Instructor  Indicates  hi*  re- 
luctance to  depart  from  the  assigned  mate- 
rials, universities  should  provide  some  c»^er- 
ly  means  outside  of  the  classroom  for  th* 
review  and  disposition  of  such  grievance*. 

Private  colleges  and  universities 

Students  enrolling  In  private  Instltutloiis 
of  higher  educatloi\  are  generally  subject  to 
whatever  extent  of  regulation  each  Institu- 
tion has  determined  to  be  appropriate  to  Its 
own  needs  and  circumstances. 

The  Constitution  does  not  require  that  a 
private  seminary  subordinate  Its  belief  In 
revealed  truth  to  criticism  within  Its  own 
walls,  nor  does  it  forbid  the  dedication  of 
private  assets  for  secular  purposes  which 
the  gfrantor  or  his  trustees  desire  to  limit 
specifically  as  they  think  best. 

A  private  college  la  generally  free  to  deter- 
mine to  its  own  satisfaction  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  educational  service  It 
wishes  to  offer.  In  a  pluralistic  society,  the 
basic  value  of  all  of  these  Institutions  In- 
heres m  the  fact  that  they  offer  alternatives 
which  remain  highly  attracttve  choices  to 
many  people. 

Correspondingly,  the  principal  obligation 
of  these  Institutions  to  those  whom  they  en- 
courage to  enroll  Is  primarily  one  of  clear 
and  honest  disclosure.  Where  the  Institu- 
tion thus  makes  clear  Its  own  expectations 
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and  provides  an  understanding  of  what  It 
deems  incompatible  with  Its  purposes  as  well 
BS  what  It  will  attempt  to  provide,  respect  for 
Its  rules  may  be  expected  In  the  conduct  of 
Us  studenU  subject  to  whatever  process  of 
c!i:inge  the  institution  has  otherwise  estab- 
lished. 

In  practice,  however,  some  private  Institu- 
tions (e.g.,  a  school  with  a  fixed  doctrinal  or 
ideological  objective)  may  also  need  to  re- 
flect their  special  characteristics  in  their 
staffing  and  admissions  policies,  as  well  as 
111  their  rules  and  publications. 

Otherwise,  some  students  and  faculty  may 
come  Into  the  Institution  in  spite  of,  rather 
than  because  of.  the  Institution's  special 
characteristics.  Their  displeasure  with  poU- 
cips  with  which  they  disagree  may  result  In 
controversy  which  In  turn  may  trigger  a  dis- 
ruption, despite  the  Institution's  attempt  to 
make  its  policies  clear  In  Its  rules  and  pub- 
lications. 

Many  private  Institutions  neither  feel  a 
need  for  regulating  student  political  expres- 
sion In  any  manner  differently  from  what 
we  have  recommended  for  public  institu- 
tions, nor  do  they  think  It  desirable  to  set 
themselves  apart  In  this  respect. 

Indeed.  It  deserves  to  be  said  that  a  num- 
ber of  private  Institutions  do  not  maintain 
even  that  degree  of  restriction  on  student 
political  activity  which  the  law  allows  even 
to  their  public  counterparts.  The  commission 
fully  supports  the  many  distinguished  pri- 
vate colleges  that  have  adopted  such  policies. 

The  respect  Intends  only  to  acknowledge 
that  variation  among  the  circumstances  of 
all  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning  makes 
It  Imperative  to  recognize  that  each  Institu- 
tion must  enjoy  a  substantial  measure  of 
freedom  in  reconciling  these  recommenda- 
tions with  Its  policies  and  objectives. 
ORDES  wrrH   JDSnCK 

The  Interests  of  the  public  and  higher 
education  will  be  best  served  by  entrusting 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  on  the  campus  to  the  univer- 
sities when  they  are  willing  and  able  to  per- 
form the  function. 

Searching  self-evaluation,  the  Identifica- 
tion of  valid  grievances,  and  prompt  atten- 
tion to  Institutional  shortcomings  provide 
the  most  effective  assurance  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  As  In  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor, prevention  Is  to  be  preferred  over 
therapy. 

Mot  all  confrontations  can  be  avoided.  In 
such  cases,  primary  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  university  disciplinary  procedures,  sup- 
ported by  university  security  personnel,  for 
the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  order  and 
the  prevention  of  future  disturbances.  The 
Imposition  of  effective  sanctions  against  stu- 
dents guilty  of  misconduct  after  prompt,  fair 
disciplinary  proceedings  will  normally  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of 
order  without  the  necessity  of  outside  Inter- 
vention. 

Nevertheless,  conditions  can  arise  where 
a  university  may  be  required  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  civil  authorities  or  civil  authori- 
ties may,  on  tlielr  own  initiative,  determine 
that  Intervention  is  necessary  In  order  to 
protect  persons,  property,  or  the  orderly 
functioning  of  the  university  or  to  put  a  halt 
to  flagrant  violations  of  law. 

University  disciplinary  procedures 

The  conunlsslon  Is  concerned  excluslvelV 
with  appropriate  procedures  In  cases  where 
a  substantial  sanction,  such  as  suspension 
or  expulsion,  may  be  imposed  for  alleged 
misconduct  by  a  student. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission 
are  not  Intended  to  apply  to  purely  academic 
decisions  by  a  university,  nor  do  they  apply 
to  cases  in  which  the  penalties  involved  are 
net  serious. 

Furthermore,  the  commission  recognizes 
that  a  student,  with  knowledge  of  his  rights. 
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may  prefer  and  may  choose  to  accept  In- 
formal procedures  for  the  determination  of 
g^llt  or  the  Imposition  of  a  sanction. 

(Following  are]  principles  for  achieving 
reliability  and  fundamental  fairness. 

THZ    NEED   FOR   RULES 

A  number  of  colleges  and  universities  have 
Instituted  disciplinary  proceedings  against 
students  on  the  basis  of  their  "Inherent  au- 
thority" to  maintain  order  on  campus,  In 
spite  of  the  absence  of  any  rule  forbidding 
the  particular  conduct  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  charge. 

Where  the  particular  conduct  Involved 
substantial  disruption  and  was  otherwise  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  students  could  not 
reasonably  have  supposed  that  it  would  be 
condoned  by  the  Institution,  the  university's 
authority  to  proceed  simply  on  the  basis  of 
its  inherent  authority  has  generally  been 
upheld  by  the  courts. 

On  the  other  band,  one  federal  court  of 
appeals  has  recently  rejected  the  view  that 
Inherent  authority  alone  is  a  sufficient  basis 
for  serious  disciplinary  action,  further  ob- 
serving that  the  doctrines  of  vagueness  and 
overbreadth  that  other  courts  have  applied 
to  invalidate  certain  university  rules  appU- 
cable to  political  activity  "presuppose  the 
existence  of  rules  whose  coherence  and 
boundaries  may  be  questioned." 

Given  the  unsettled  state  of  the  law  and 
the  reasonableness  of  competing  points  of 
view  on  this  subject,  the  commission  Is  not 
Inclined  to  recommend  either  that  a  uni- 
versity may  never  act  against  a  student  other 
than  pursuant  to  a  published  rule  clearly 
furnishing  the  basis  for  a  specific  charge  or 
that  it  may  freely  act  against  the  student 
even  In  the  absence  of  any  clearly  applicable 
and  previously  published  rule. 

Rather,  the  commission  believes  it  more 
useful  to  state  the  various  considerations 
according  to  which  an  institution  may  better 
determine  what  fundamental  fairness  may 
require  in  the  circumstances  of  a  given  case. 

A  college  or  university  ought  not  be  ex- 
pected to  formulate  elaborately  detailed 
codes  of  conduct  comparable  to  consolidated 
criminal  statutes  of  a  state. 

For  most  purposes,  however.  It  is  feasible 
for  a  college  or  university  to  describe  It* 
standards  with  sufficient  clarity  and  to  pub- 
lish those  standards  in  a  form  readUy  avail- 
able to  Its  students  In  a  manner  which,  while 
not  exaggerated  In  length,  detail,  or  complex- 
ity, will  provide  fair  notice  of  what  Is  ex- 
pected and  what  Is  forbidden. 

Where  a  rule  has  been  adopted  which  is 
applicable  to  behavior  involving  some  aspect 
of  freedom  of  speech,  association,  or  assem- 
bly, there  is  a  special  obligation  that  the 
rule  be  stated  with  clarity  and  precision. 
The  scope  of  rules 

(The  commission's  view  is]  that  university 
rules  may  appropriately  overlap  certain  state 
and  federal  statutes,  and  that  the  concept 
of  double  Jeopardy  does  not  limit  the  scope 
of  a  university's  rules.  Thtis,  a  student  who 
disrupts  a  classroom  In  a  manner  that  sub- 
jects him  to  a  general  statute  applicable  to 
assault  and  battery  ntay  also  appropriately  be 
subject  to  university  disciplinary  processes 
as  well. 

Conversely,  the  fact  that  certain  student 
conduct  is  not  necessarily  subject  to  any 
state  or  federal  statute  does  not  make  It 
Inappropriate  for  a  college  to  forbid  such 
conduct,  as  may  ordinarily  be  true  of  cases 
of  cheating  on  examinations  or  plagiarism. 

The  relation  of  college  rules  to  genial 
laws  Is  therefore  largely  coincidental,  and 
the  scope  of  university  rules  is  appropriately 
determined  by  the  announced  objectives  of 
the  university. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  a  college  or  university  ought  not 
proliferate  Its.  rules  beyond  the  point  of 
safeguarding  its  own  stated  objective*. 
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Equality  of  enforcement 

The  university  has  an  obligation  to  apply 
Its  rules  equally  to  all  students  who  are 
similarly  situated.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  a  university  is  required  to  refrain 
from  prosecuting  some  oSendeiv  because 
there  are  other  offenders  who  cannot  be 
Identified  or  who  are  not  presently  being 
tried  for  some  other  valid  reason. 

Impartiality  of  the  trier  of  fact 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  charges  of  specific 
acts  of  misconduct  should  be  determined  by 
an  Impartial  person  or  group. 
Notice  of  the  charge 

A  student  accused  of  specific  acts  of  mis- 
conduct should  receive  timely  notice  of  the 
specific  charge  against  him.  The  charge 
should  be  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  the 
student  to  understand  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  university  seeks  to  justify  the 
Imposition  of  a  sanction  and  to  enable  blm 
adequately  to  prepare  any  defense  which  may 
be  available  to  him. 
Information  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
evidence 

If  a  student  denies  the  facts  alleged  in 
the  charges,  he  should  be  Informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  disci- 
plinary proceeding  is  based. 

He  should  either  be  given  the  right  to 
confront  the  witnesses  against  him  or  be 
provided  with  the  names  and  statements  of 
the  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence 
against  him. 

Opportunity  to  be  heard 

The  student  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  re8i>ond  to  the  evidence  against 
him. 

Basis  of  decision 

The  trier  of  fact  before  whom  the  hearing 
is  conducted  should  base  Its  decision  on  the 
evidence  presented  at  the  hearing. 

Representation  of  accused 
A  student  should  hare  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented at  the  hearing  by  any  person  se- 
lected by  hUn,  such  as  a  fellow  student,  a 
faculty  member,  a  lawyer,  or  a  friend  from 
outside  the  university  community. 

Interim  suspension 

As  a  genwal  rule  the  status  of  a  student 
should  not  be  alta«d  until  the  charges 
brought  against  him  have  been  adjudicated. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
prompt  and  decisive  disciplinary  action  may 
be  required  in  extreme  case*  before  there 
1*  an  opportunity  to  conduct  a  heculng,  a* 
In  oases  in  which  a  student's  continued  pres- 
ence on  campus  constitutes  an  inamediate 
threat  or  injury  to  the  well-being  or  property 
of  members  of  the  university  community, 
or  to  the  property  or  the  orderly  funcUcming 
of  the  university. 

The  imposition  of  interim  suspension 
should  entitle  the  suspended  student  to  a 
prompt  hearing  on  the  charges  against  him. 
Fundamental  fairness  may  require  an  in- 
formal review  of  the  decision  to  Impose 
Interim  suspension  In  the  abeence  of  a 
prompt  hearing  on  the  charges. 

Relationship  between  campiis  authority 
and  civil  authority 

Intervention  by  public  authority  may  take 
several  different  forms:  the  issuance  of  an 
injunction;  selective  arrests;  the  introduc- 
tion of  substantial  numbers  of  police  into 
the  campus;  civil  suits  for  damages.  All  have 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Whether  or 
when  there  should  be  reootirse  to  any  of 
these  techniques  raises  questions  of  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  rather  than  Issues  of 
law. 

The  commlseion  can  do  no  joort  than  to 
indicate  some  of  the  considerations  that 
•bould  influence  the  decision  of  what  tecb- 
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nlques  should  tw  utUlaed  ftiid  when  they  nuty 
tw  most  ap|]rafirl*t«. 

iDJiinetJow 

A  numbar  ot  Inrtltutlona  h«T«  aoufbt  tn- 
JunctlT*  rail«f  for  the  purpoa*  ot  qaalUnc 
campiM  disturbance*,  with  Tarylnc  degr— 
of  sueoesB. 

TtMre  Mr«  •  number  of  •dvantages  to  tlM 
use  of  injunction*  in  ematm  of  student  dl*- 
ordera: 

An  injunction  can  be  narrowly  drafted  to 
deal  with  a  specific  dlsturfoanoe  with  much 
more  precision  than  a  general  statute,  thu* 
responding  more  effectively  to  the  disruption 
while  avoldlnc  unduly  broad  limitations 
upon  freedom  of  ezpreastofi. 

The  Injunction  eonstltutea  a  public  dec- 
laration by  the  courts  of  the  unlawful 
nature  of  the  acOona  taken  or  threatened  by 
the  disrupting  students.  The  issuance  of  an 
Injunction  may  generate  a  favorable  pubUe 
reaction  to  the  position  of  the  university. 

It  may  persuade  moderate  student*  to  re- 
frain from  participating  in  the  disruption.  It 
lmpo**B  restraint  upon  the  disrupting  stu- 
dents by  a  non-unlverslty  governmental 
entity.  Students  may  obey  a  court  order  when 
they  would  ignore  the  orders  of  a  university 
oOlclal.  The  Injunction  may  provide  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  end  a  disruption 
without  losing  face. 

Tb*ra  are  also  disadvantages.  R  Is  fre- 
qoently  necessary  to  utltlBe  local  law  enforce- 
ment oflicera  to  serve  process  In  most  states, 
tbe  Injunction  Is  not  self-enforcing,  al- 
though at  least  one  state  statute  makes  a 
violation  of  an  Injunction  of  a  crime  In  itself. 

Enforcement  of  an  Injunction  through 
court  proceedings  may  Involve  some  of  the 
same  problems  as  those  presented  when 
police  are  used  to  quell  a  disturbance.  A 
university  that  Is  not  prepared  to  enforce  the 
injunction  through  contempt  proceedings 
tfiould  not  seek  one  To  obtain  an  Injunction 
in  such  a  sttuation  might  permit  a  court 
decree  to  be  floated  by  student*  with  im- 
punity. 

Criminal  mictions 

Arson,  assault,  breach  of  the  peace,  con- 
spiracy, disorderly  conduct,  false  Imprison- 
ment, indtlnc  rtot.  maUdoxis  deetrxictlon  of 
property,  riot,  willful  Interference  with  meet- 
ings, trespass,  and  unlawful  entry  are  exam- 
ples of  the  wide  range  of  condtict  that  fall 
wltbln  the  traditional  ambit  of  the  criminal 
law. 

In  addlttoci.  a  number  of  states  hav*  re- 
cently enacted  new  legislation  dealing  wttb 
ctrll  discs deis  or  spedflcally  relating  to  stu- 
dent disturbances.  Beeentiy  enacted  statute* 
la  dllfersnt  states  make  it  a  crime  to  refus* 
to  dispsrae  or  leave  a  building  or  property 
when  notified  to  do  so  by  a  designated  oS- 
ciai;  prohitMt  interference  with  freedom  of 
mo>v«m«nt  or  the  use  of  fadllUes:  punish 
"willful  disturbance,"  conduct  tliat  "im- 
pedes,  coerces,  or  intimidates"  university  per- 
sonnel, or  "disruptive  acu":  make  It  a  felony 
to  enter  and  destroy  records;  or  prohibit  the 
possession  of  firearms  or  "Molotov  cocktails'* 
on  campus. 

Also,  several  states  have  modified  their  riot 
laws  or  enacted  comprehensive  riot  control 
legislation.  Additional  state  legislation  au- 
thorizes designated  university  ofllclals  to  re- 
quire persons  who  are  not  students  or  em- 
ployees to  leave  the  campus  or  permit  such 
olBclals  to  place  the  campus  off  limits  to  per- 
sons outside  the  academic  community. 

It  is  doubtful  tliat  most  students  realia* 
the  broad  range  of  conduct  that  is  subject  to 
the  criminal  law.  Local  arrangements  be- 
tween "town  and  (own"  and  dlscretlooary 
enforcement  of  campus  of  drug  and  alcohol 
laws  have,  with  the  psisnge  of  time,  ln^lll^^^ld 
some  members  of  some  campus  communities 
from  a  recognition  ttiat  their  conduct  Is  sub- 
ject to  aU  tb*  laws  of  the  Jurisdictions  m 
which  they  are  located. 
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Recourse  to  the  Initiation  of  criminal 
charges  by  a  university  should  nonnally  be 
limited  to  drcumstanoes  when  It  I*  Impo*- 
sible  to  deal  with  the  problem  adequately 
within  the  university. 

There  are  clear  dangers  involved  in  order- 
ing police  to  enter  a  campus  In  large  num- 
bers. The  university  should  recognize  that 
any  massive  Intervention  of  police  on  the 
campus  carries  with  It  the  possibility  of 
"broadening  support  for  the  radical  move- 
ment, polarlrtng  campus  opinion,  and  radi- 
calizing previously  unlnvolved  persons." 

Nevertheless,  a  university  and  the  members 
of  Its  community  may  find  themselves  In  a 
defenseless  position,  guarded  by  only  a  small 
cadre  of  security  officers  who  have  received 
Little  training  in  the  maintenance  of  order. 
In  the  face  of  determined  efforts  at  disrup- 
tion by  large  niunbers  of  persons. 

To  permit  wide-scale  lawlessness  may  en- 
courage students  to  believe  tltat  the  law  may 
be  flouted  with  Impunity,  and  that  the  role 
of  police  Is  confined  to  controlling  conduct 
outside  of  the  university. 

Civil  action  for  damages 

Civil  suits  for  damages  should  be  brought 
in  appropriate  cases  by  a  university  or  mem- 
bers of  a  university  conununity  for  injuries 
arising  out  of  student  disturbonoss. 

The  Importance  of  Planninc 
Few  things  are  more  Important  than  for 
unlveraltles  to  establish  contact  with  civil  au- 
ttioriUes  and  develop  Ln  advance  understand- 
ings concerning  the  circumstances  that  will 
Justify  intervention  and  the  majirt^r  in  which 
they  will  react  if  Intervention  becomes 
necessary. 

Double  Jeopardy 
The  fact  that  a  student  has  been  subject  to 
university  disciplinary  proceedings  does  not 
In  any  way  preclude  a  subsequent  trial  of  the 
student  for  the  same  conduct  by  public  au- 
thorities, if  bis  conduct  violated  the  laws  ot 
the  Jiirtsdiction. 

Likewise,  the  fact  that  a  student  has  been 
tried  In  the  criminal  courts  does  not  preclude 
the  assertion  of  an  appropriate  disciplinary 
sanction  against  him  by  the  university.  There 
Is  no  legal  basis  for  the  claim  of  "double  Jeop- 
ardy '  in  either  case.  The  institution  should 
recognize  the  possibility,  however,  of  injus- 
tlcs  resulting  from  the  imposition  of  mul- 
ttpl*  sanctions  for  the  same  oondxict. 

Legislative  Denial  or  Revocation  of  Financial 

Assistance 

Th*  commission  views  with  deep  con- 
cern .  . .  (federal  and  state)  statutes  and  pro- 
posals for  terminating  Qnanclai  aid  to  stu- 
dents who  engage  In  disruptive  activities  and 
to  th*  universities  wtilch  they  attend. 

A  university  might  be  required  under  such 
legislation  to  cut  off  flnanctal  aid  on  a  basis 
of  Its  own  determination  despite  doubts  as  to 
the  legality  or  constitutionality  of  Its  action. 
Termination  of  aid  would  be  required  with- 
out reference  to  relative  culpability. 

These  proposals  could  operate  In  a  dis- 
criminatory manner  because  they  apply  only 
to  those  who  receive  federal  flnancial  aid.  a 
specific  class  of  needy  students.  Thus,  the 
wealthy  student  who  leads  a  campus  disrup- 
tion would  be  unaffected  by  the  legislation 
while  a  follower  could  lose  the  flnancial  as- 
sistance needed  to  complete  tils  education. 

Proposals  to  withdraw  ail  aid  from  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  could  deny  assistance 
to  Innocent  students  who  need  flnancial  aid. 
Training  for  University  Security  Personnel 

Funds  should  be  made  available  for  th*  de- 
velopment of  training  program*  for  univer- 
sity security  personnel,  and  these  programs 
sluiuld  Include  a  substantial  eonponent  de- 
signed to  make  the  officers  sensitive  to  tho 
asplratloiis  and  tactics  of  student  groups. 
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A    LESSON    IN    "NIXONOMICS":    OR 
HOW  NOT  TO  FIGHT  INFLATION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  hOKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  as  imanimous  a«ainst  in- 
flation as  they  are  unanimous  for  apple 
pie.  Therefore,  the  rhetoric  about  how 
much  a  public  official  or  an  administra- 
tion is  against  Inflation  cuts  no  ice.  The 
question  is  what  is  being  done  about  It. 
People  who  are  hit  by  Inflation  are  en- 
titled to  results — not  campaign  oratory. 

THE  FACra  ABOUT  INFLATIOK 

The  first  fact  is  that  during  1969,  the 
fii«t  year  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
we  had  the  greatest  piece  of  inflation — 
a  6.1  percent  rise  in  i»lces — that  we  have 
had  In  18  years.  The  second  fact  Is  that 
during  the  same  period  when  prices  were 
going  up  out  of  sight,  real  wages  were 
coming  down.  Thus,  in  December  of 
1969  the  average  factory  paycheck,  In 
terms  of  buying  power,  bought  leas  than 
a  year  ago. 

Other  things  that  went  up  or  down  are 
worth  looking  at  to  see  who  did  some- 
thing about  Inflation  and  whether  that 
something  was  bad  or  good.  In  1969  in- 
terest rates  reached  the  highest  level 
since  the  Civil  War.  They  went  up  41 
psrcsnt.  Bankers'  profits  went  up  ac- 
cordingly. Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy's 
former  bank,  Continental  Illinois  Bank 
ti  Trust,  had  January-June  pi-oflts  up 
$3  million — over  10  percent — from  1968 
levels.  The  bankers  are  fighting  Inflation 
by  making  record  profits.  And  remember 
that  Interest  rates — the  price  of  borrow- 
ing money — are  unlike  other  prices.  The 
Government  directly  controls  Interest 
rates:  It  tells  bankers  exactly  how  much 
they  can  charge  to  loan  money. 

President  Nixon  says  high  interest 
rates — high  prices  for  borrowing — help 
stop  Inflation.  I  say  all  that  high  Inter- 
est rates  do  is  make  It  Impossible  for 
the  little  man  to  borrow,  while  the  giant 
corporations  go  on  borrowing  and  jmiss 
the  costs  on  to  the  consumer.  One  thing 
high  Interest  rates  have  stopped,  how- 
ever: homebulldlng.  Housing  starts  are 
low  and  getting  lower.  The  housing 
shortage  gets  worse  every  week.  We  are 
building  less  than  half  of  what  Congress 
said  we  need  to  build  to  adequately  house 
our  p<H>ulatlon  by  1980.  And  all  because 
nobody  can  afford  to  borrow  money  to 
buUd. 

President  Nixon  says  Government 
spending  must  be  limited  to  fight  infla- 
tion, and  he  vetoed  a  bill  providiiig 
money  for  education  and  health  research 
on  this  ground.  The  fact  is  that  Con- 
gress cut  the  President's  budget  requests 
by  over  t5Va  billion  during  1969  and 
most  of  that  came  from  the  bloated  de- 
fense budget — not  health  and  education. 
In  only  four  Instances  did  Congress  ap- 
propriate more  money  than  the  President 
asked  for,  and  these  Instances  totaled 
less  than  3  percent  of  all  money  appro- 
priated. On  the  other  hand,  military  ap- 
propriations were  cut  more  than  |8  bil- 
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lion  below  what  the  Defense  Department 
requested.  And  we  cut  other  appropria- 
tions substantially  below  what  the  Pres- 
ident asked  for:  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  by  33  percent,  military  construc- 
tion by  almost  20  percent,  and  foreign 
aid— mostly  militarj— by  almost  60  per- 
cent. 

The  budget  fight  was  not  a  contest  be- 
tween those  who  oppose  inflation  and 
those  who  favor  it,  although  this  is  what 
the  President  would  like  the  American 
people  to  believe.  It  was  a  fight  about 
where  to  cut  the  budget.  The  President 
requested  money  for  such  nonessential 
spending  as  the  SST.  He  refused  to  veto 
a  bill  which  authorized  more  than  $1 
billion  for  Navy  ships  which  he  had  not 
even  asked  for.  But  he  did  veto  a  bill  for 
education  and  health.  Yet  rep>eated 
studies  have  shown  that  spending  on 
education  produces  over  twice  the  re- 
turn per  dollar  Invested  as  public  works 
projects,  and  thus  Is  less  infiationary 
than  most  other  Government  spending. 

WHAT  PSrslDENT  NIXON  HAS  NOT  DONE  ON 
INTLATION 

The  President  still  endorses  the  old 
Republican  philosophy  that  the  only  way 
to  fight  Inflation  is  high-interest  rates, 
tight  money,  and  budget  surpluses — 
which  means  high  taxes.  That  is  the 
same  philosophy  that  brought  us  three 
recessions  in  8  years  under  President 
Elsenhower.  It  Is  the  same  myth  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  exploded  when  he  gave 
America  unprecedented  prosperity  and 
price  stability— the  best  In  the  world — 
during  1960-64  while  maintaining  small 
budget  deficits  to  promote  economic 
growth  and  cutting  taxes.  It  is  prob- 
ably no  coincidence  that  President 
Nixon's  economic  philosophy  Just  hap- 
pens to  be  one  that  also  benefits  bank- 
ers and  large  corporations — which  are 
mostly  Republican — over  middle-income 
families,  homebuilders  and  small  busi- 
nessmen— who  are  mostly  Democrats. 

But  If  the  President's  reliance  on  an 
outworn  economic  philosophy  has  been 
unwise,  his  refusal  to  use  other  antl-ln- 
flatiotiary  tools  Is  Indefensible.  President 
Keimedy  showed  that  wage  and  price 
controls  were  unnecessary  If  the  moral 
authority  of  the  Presidency  was  put  be- 
hind realistic  guidelines.  I  and  other 
Congressmen  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
President  to  form  a  council  of  labor,  bus- 
iness, and  Government  leaders  which 
could  set  reasonable  gtildelines  for  wage 
and  price  Increases.  The  President  could 
then  use  his  powers  of  persuasion  and 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  Insure 
restraint.  But  the  President  has  refused 
to  use  this  proven  method. 

What  Is  more,  a  Democratic  Congress 
has  given  the  President  power  to  direct- 
ly control  business  and  consumer  cred- 
it. He  now  has  legal  authority  to  control 
the  amoimt  of  business  and  consumer 
borrowing — and  thus  spending — directly, 
rather  than  relying  on  high-interest 
rates  and  tight  money  which  hurt  the 
little  man  and  depress  housing  starts. 
But  the  President  has  refused  to  use  this 
method  either. 
Finally,  although  every  economist  in 
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the  country — ^whether  liberal  or  conserv- 
ative— admits  that  it  is  the  billions 
spent  on  the  Vietnam  war  which  caused 
inflation,  the  President  has  reduced  this 
spending  only  minimally.  Thus  while  in- 
flation caused  by  the  war  rages  out  of 
control,  the  President  continues  to  pour 
billions  of  American  tax  dollars  down 
that  bottomless  well.  While  we  spent  $23 
billion  in  Vietnam  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  an  education  and  health  bill 
which  appropriated  only  a  little  over  $1 
billion  more  than  he  had  requested. 

THE   FDTURE   OF   "NIXONOMICS" 

But  all  this  is  past.  We  all  know  how 
bad  Inflation  has  been.  The  question  is 
what  will  happen  next.  Will  Nixonomlcs 
be  able  to  stop  raging  inflation  without 
throwing  us  into  a  recession?  I  believe 
that  the  danger  of  recession,  with  all 
its  devastating  social  and  economic  con- 
sequences, looms  very  large. 

Economic  Indicators  like  industrial 
production  and  the  stock  market  were 
already  indicating  by  December  of  last 
year  that  the  growth  of  the  economy  had 
slowed  to  almost  nothing.  So  the  econ- 
omy has  stopped  growing,  but  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise.  And  while  the  economy  fails 
to  expand,  we  continue  to  add  175,000 
workers  per  month  to  the  labor  force,  and 
2  million  people  per  year  to  our  popula- 
tion. And  with  the  same  amount  of  goods, 
services,  and  wages  to  divide  among 
these  new  arrivals,  everyone's  share  goes 
down.  Then  profits  go  down.  Then  men 
are  laid  off.  That  is  called  a  recession, 
and  that  is  just  where  we  are  heading  im- 
less  the  administration  begins  to  loosen 
money  controls,  lower  interest  rates,  use 
its  influence  to  encourage  wage  and  price 
restraint,  and  employ  direct  controls  on 
business  borrowing. 

That  fact  is  that  high  taxes  and  high- 
interest  rates  are  just  too  clumsy  to  be 
used  as  tools  for  management  of  a  mod- 
em, highly  complex,  industrial  economy 
like  ours.  It  Is  the  classical  Republican 
"hands  off"  attitude — exemplified  by  the 
President's  refusal  to  put  his  presUge 
behind  wage  and  price  guidelines— 
which  will  lead  to  a  recession.  And  with 
recession  comes  business  decline,  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  and  massive  unem- 
ployment. 

THE   ADMlWiSTRATIOW   BtTDCET 

And  finally,  after  vetoing  appropria- 
tions for  health  and  education  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  inflationary,  the 
President  has  sent  to  Congress  a  budget 
so  precariously  balanced  that  it  is  al- 
most certain  to  wind  up  actually  as  a 
deficit  budget.  For  example,  the  President 
counted  on  revenues  in  his  budget  which 
the  Congress  has  not  even  voted  yet:  he 
counted  on  accelerated  collection  of  with- 
holding taxes;  he  assumes  a  6-month  de- 
ferment of  military  and  civilian  pay 
raises:  he  assumes  congressional  ap- 
proval of  highway  and  airport  user  taxes 
which  have  already  been  rejected  once 
by  Congress.  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Cranmittee  has  es- 
timated that  If  the  President's  assump- 
tions do  not  work  out,  there  will  be  a  $5 
billion  deficit,  instead  of  a  surplus. 
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And  the  reason  for  this  deficit.  If 
one  occurs,  will  be  that  we  continue  to 
pour  literally  billions  into  military  weap- 
ons and  the  war  In  Vietnam.  This  year 
for  the  first  time  since  troops  were  com- 
mitted to  Vietnam  in  1965,  the  President 
has  refused  to  disclose  the  cost  of  U.S. 
military  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Perhaps  we  are  still  spending  over  $29 
billion  a  year  in  Vietnam;  perhaps  the 
amount  has  been  slightly  reduced.  But 
the  taxpayers  and  the  Congress  will 
never  know— the  White  House  refuses  to 
disclose  what  portion  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget  is  going  to  support  the 
war. 

The  President's  chief  economic  ad- 
visers cheerfully  are  predicting  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  imemployment — 
seeking  to  assure  America  that  such  an 
increase  is  necessary  and  proper  to  con- 
trol inflation.  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine 
that  this  logic  will  be  persuasive  on  those 
5  or  6  percent  of  Americans  who  will  be 
the  unemployed  victims  of  Nixonomlcs. 
And  I  refuse  to  believe  that  this  imem- 
ployment is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  in- 
flation control. 

So  it  is  not  really  a  question  of  how 
many  times  the  President  says  he's 
against  inflation.  We  are  all  against  it. 
The  question  is,  What  is  he  doing  about 
it?  Judging  from  the  evidence  available 
so  far,  the  answer  is  "not  enough  to  con- 
trol it;"  but  a  great  many  people  are 
going  to  suffer  from  the  wrong  things 
that  are  being  done  in  the  name  of  in- 
flation control. 


MISSISSIPIAN  RECOGNIZED 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  quite  proud  to  learn  this  week  that 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Joe  T.  Cook 
of  Louisville,  Miss.,  has  been  awarded 
the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.  Mr.  Cook  is  editor  of  the 
WinstCHi  County  Journal  and  won  the 
award  for  his  editorial  entitled  "What's 
Right  With  America."  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  this  Mississippian  won  this 
award  last  year  with  his  editorial  en- 
titled "Speak  Out  for  America."  Free- 
doms Foundation  honors  each  year, 
through  its  awards  program,  those  in- 
dividuals. Institutions,  and  organizations 
that  have  promoted  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  way  of  life 
through  the  things  they  have  written, 
said,  or  done  during  the  past  year.  I  am 
also  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ckxrfc's  winning  editorial  was  the  same 
one  I  thought  so  much  of  and  had  re- 
printed in  the  Record  last  year  for  all 
my  colleagues  to  read.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
salute  Mr.  Joe  T.  Cook  of  Louisville 

Miss. an  outstanding  American  who  i& 

working  to  make  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  even  grnater. 
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THE  CYBERNimC  STATE 


HON.  CORNELIUS  L  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JEaSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  as  many  versions  of  the  American 
future  extant  these  days  as  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  have  passed  typing  I  and 
who  have  gained  access  to  a  communi- 
cations medium.  The  glut  of  prognosis, 
prediction,  and  projection  has  created 
what  has  been  termed  the  "futures  mar- 
ket." which  Is  just  as  unpredictable  and. 
for  many,  just  as  profitable,  as  are  win- 
ter wheat  futures.  The  cloud  of  apoc- 
alyptic rhetoric  has  obscured  the  hori- 
zon: and  the  mainstream  of  rational 
thought  has  been  badly  polluted  by  the 
waste  products  of  Ph.  D.  mills. 

This  effusion  of  forecasting  is.  in  most 
csises.  about  as  accurate  and  as  reliable 
as  was  the  forecast  which  caused  a 
weatherman's  picnic  to  be  rained  upon 
recently.  That  Is  why  I  was  especially 
delighted  to  read  an  article  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 1970  issue  of  Trans-Action,  by 
Allen  Shlck.  a  research  associate  at  the 
Brookings  Institution.  He  Is  no  apologist 
for  those  who  have  walked  the  corridors 
of  power — as  he  has  himself  by  his 
service  as  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Rand  Corp..  and  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Gov- 
ernment Reorganization. 

Nor  is  he  overly  enamored  of  "buzz 
words"  and  slogans  which  fit  so  conven- 
iently on  posters  and  in  the  similarly 
one-dimensional  minds  of  those  who  pa- 
rade the  streets — which  some  have  used 
as  the  corridors  of  publicity. 

Mr.  Shick's  article  "The  Cybernetic 
State,"  Is  tightly  reasoned  and  extraordi- 
narily provocative.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  I  can  endorse  the  totality  of  his 
opinions  and  thoughts  In  this  article  but 
I  do  share  his  concerns  and  consider  the 
areas  he  discusses  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant Issues  of  our  times. 

If  nothing  else  "The  Cybernetic  SUte" 
can  be  read  as  another  re««on  why  the 
Congress  must  address  Itself  to  the  radi- 
cal changes  in  political  and  personal 
structures  and  postures  which  the  new 
technology  demands.  I  believe  that  much 
of  what  he  says  is  solid  evidence  support- 
ing the  call  I  made  to  the  House  to  es- 
tablish a  select  committee  on  technology, 
human  values,  and  democratic  institu- 
tions. As  Mr.  Shick  points  out.  we  are 
undergoing  a  time  of  accelerated  alter- 
ation of  our  basic  form  of  government 
and  my  purpose  in  offering  House  Reso- 
lution 717  on  November  19.  1969.  was  to 
make  sure  that  elected  representatives 
continue  to  be  able  to  Influence  mean- 
ingfully the  actions  of  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  sUl  well  and  good 
to  work  toward  a  society  In  which  re- 
sponsible men.  freed  from  passion,  will 
exercise  disinterested  Intellectual  evalua- 
tions of  policy.  I  believe  that  this  Is  the 
situation  today:  l)enevolent  men  make 
beneflclent  judgments.  But  this  is  not 
a  guarantee  of  success,  for  few  people 
will  voluntarily  move  into  a  furnished 
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room  of  mind  and  conduct,  no  matter 
how  extravagantly  opulent  and  soul- 
satlsfylng  the  environment  may  seem 
to  whoever  created  It. 

And  I  see  another  flaw  In  the  implicit 
value  judgments  of  men  of  good  will.  We 
cannot  l>e  sure  that  the  second  or  third 
generation  of  users  of  the  Intricately 
constructed  cybernetic  systems  will  all 
be  card-can-ying  members  of  the  Society 
of  Decency  and  Sanity.  Cybernetics 
means  computer-catalyzed  control  servo- 
mechanisms  and,  once  established  and 
the  "loop  being  closed."  totalitarianism 
is  merely  a  program,  not  a  pogrom. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
"The  Cybernetic  State"  is  particularly 
pertinent  to  most  decisions  we  must  make 
in  this  Chamber  and  I  am  pleased  to 
include  it  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point: 
The  CTBUNrric  State 
(By  Allen  Schick) 

Visions  of  the  cybernetic  age  always  have 
been  of  two  sorts.  Some  have  foreseen  a  pe- 
riod of  unparalleled  freedom,  with  man  pos- 
sessing the  autonomy  and  leisure  he  has 
sought  for  ages.  The  cybernetic  state  would 
care  for  many  of  man's  needs  but  would  not 
exact  a  loss  of  freedom  and  selfhood:  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  necessity  and  collective 
action,  man  would  attain  new  comnutnd  over 
himself  and  the  world.  The  other  version 
sees  man  as  Inevitably  enslaved  by  the  state, 
surrendering  to  powerful  and  uncontrollable 
Institutions  the  freedoms  that  mark  his  self- 
hood. He  will  be  controlled  by  the  seeing 
hand  which  dictates  his  actions  and 
thoughts  Man  will  be  programmed— genet- 
ically or  through  thought  control.  He  will 
t)e  free  to  obey. 

One  c%n  make  a  plausible  case  for  either 
version  or  for  both.  Certainly  both  poten- 
tials are  latent  in  cybernetics,  though  the 
actualities  of  history  lend  scant  encourage- 
ment to  the  hope  that  the  potentials  will  be 
used  only  for  good.  The  story  has  always 
been  the  same.  Man  discovers  Are  for  warmth 
and  sustenance,  but  he  also  uses  it  to  burn 
and  destroy.  Prometheus  unbound  Is  not  al- 
ways beneflcent. 

The  Constitution  of  the  tJnlted  States 
might  not  quite  endure  for  the  ages,  but  It 
has  survived  great  tranaformatlons  in  the 
conduct  of  public  alTatrt.  In  few  sectors 
have  the  changes  been  more  pronounced  or 
portentous  than  In  the  creation  of  the  vast 
administrative  structures  that  dominate  the 
economy  and  the  polity  of  the  country  today. 
The  entire  administrative  staff  of  Oeorge 
Washington's  government  could  be  fitted 
comfortably  Into  the  offices  of  a  medium-size 
bureau.  As  a  government  we  have  undergone 
several  critical  changes  In  the  relationship 
between  the  administrative  and  the  politi- 
cal At  the  start  the  United  SUtes  was  de- 
signed as  a  political  state;  the  growth  of  In- 
dustry and  public  regulation  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  led  to  the  emergence  of  an 
adnUnlstratlve  sUte;  New  Deal  activism 
opened  the  door  to  the  bureaucratic  state: 
now.  according  to  some  expectations,  we 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  cybernetic 
sUte. 

Though  it  Is  possible  to  place  each  of  these 
states  Into  time  zones,  aspects  of  each  appear 
In  all  periods  of  American  history.  The  po- 
litical, which  was  prominent  In  the  earliest 
times,  still  carries  over  in  the  main  represent- 
ative theatre — the  Congress — as  well  as  In 
other  national  Institutions.  The  cybernetic, 
which  appears  to  be  the  emergent  form  to- 
day, certainly  was  operative  In  Alexander 
Hamilton's  day  through  some  of  the  account- 
ing controls  maintained  over  financial  trans- 
actions. What  characterises  an  age  Is  the 
dominance  of  one  form  of  political-admin- 
istrative relation,  not  the  total  absence  of 
the  others.  The  computer  ma;  be  the  logo  of 
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the  cybernetic  age.  but  the  dawn  of  this  pe- 
riod was  portrayed  In  various  artistic  and 
scholarly  works  long  before  the  first  com- 
puter was  constructed.  Moreover,  long  after 
a  particular  form  has  been  replaced,  certain 
of  Its  characteristics  continue  to  show  vigor 
and  growth.  Even  If  bvireaucratlcs  is  dis- 
placed by  cybernetics,  we  can  anticipate  the 
further  development  of  large-scale  bureauc- 
racies for  particular  functions. 

The  cybernetic  state  of  1984  Is  not  a  prod- 
uct of  the  constitutional  decisions  of  1787. 
The  Framers  were  occupied  with  building  a 
political  state,  that  is,  with  creating  repre- 
sentative Institutions  through  which  power 
would  be  exercised  and  controlled.  They  did 
not — and  could  not — look  to  administrative 
or  bureaucratic  structures  for  the  power  or 
the  controls,  nor  could  they  deal  with  the 
myriad  of  admlnistraUve  details  pertaining 
to  the  operation  of  the  new  government 
Thus,  there  is  scarcely  a  hint  In  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  great  organizational  machines 
that  would  be  created  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  and  which  ultimately 
would  recast  the  distribution  of  powers  and 
rights  Into  something  other  than  was  en- 
visioned originally. 

raoM  THE  POLrriCAL  to  the 

ADMIMUTEATIVC    STATE 

In  designing  the  political  state,  therefore, 
the  constitutional  architects  concentrated  on 
rules  of  representation,  qualifications  for  of- 
fice, the  scope  and  powers  of  the  several 
branches,  the  allocations  between  national 
and  state  jurisdictions  and  the  establish- 
ment of  limits  on  pollUcal  action.  These  lim- 
its were  aimed,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  rep- 
resentative institutions,  primarily  at  the 
national  legislature.  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law"  was  the  First  Amendment  formula  for 
protecting  political  rights:  trial  by  jury, 
along  with  lu  associated  procedures,  was  the 
formula  for  guarding  judicial  rights.  No  ex- 
plicit protection  was  Incorporated  into  the 
Bill  of  RlghU  against  Infringement  by  ad- 
ministrative flat  or  proceeding.  Of  the  basic 
rights,  only  the  "search  and  seizure "  pro- 
hibition was  generalized  to  cover  all  public 
actions,  though  lU  actual  Intent  was  to 
curb  police  power. 

The  passage  from  the  political  to  the  ad- 
ministrative stAte  was  due  largely  to  the 
growth  of  national  induartry,  the  creation  of 
new  regiulatory  InstrunMnts  and  agencies 
prompted  by  that  growth  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  admlnistraUve  expertise  to  manage 
public  aoUvities.  Whatever  power  Congress 
gave  to  administrators,  it  gave  away  volun- 
tarily, and  often  with  the  blessing  or  the 
prodding  of  the  president.  The  first  national 
regulatory  Instrument,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commisalon  (ICC)  was  established 
In  1887.  and  three  years  later  the  Sherman 
antitrust  controls  were  enacted.  Resistance 
came  from  a  different  quarter,  the  judiciary, 
which  Insisted  on  applying  the  established 
conaUtutlonal  standards  to  the  new  adminis- 
trative structures. 

One  initial  judicial  response  was  to  apply 
A.  V.  Dlcey's  "rule  of  law  "  doctrine  to  the 
administrative  arena:  ".  .  .  no  man  is  punish- 
able or  can  be  lawfully  made  to  suffer  in 
body  or  goods  except  for  a  distinct  breach  of 
law  established  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 
land.  In  this  sense  the  rule  of  law  is  con- 
trasted with  every  system  of  government 
based  on  the  exercise  by  persons  in  authority 
of  wide,  arbitrary,  or  discretionary  powers  of 
constraint."  Applied  strictly,  this  rule  would 
have  barred  virtually  all  administrative  ad- 
judication, but  It  ultimately  came  to  mean 
that  the  fundamental  procedures  of  law 
(notice,  hearing,  examination,  etc.)  would 
have  to  be  adhered  to  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  striking  out  against  the  emergent  ad- 
ministrative state,  the  courts  relied  on  a 
parochial  reading  of  the  commerce  clause 
and  a  stretched  version  of  the  14th  Amend- 
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menfa  due  process  clauae.  National  power 
over  the  economy  was  curtailed  In  the  Sugar 
Trust  case  (1896),  the  Child  Labor  oases 
(1918.  1923)  and  various  New  Deal  eases. 
Much  economic  activity  was  deemed  beyoxul 
the  reach  of  the  police  powers  o<  the  states. 
For  this  view  the  courts  found  bountiful 
constitutional  support  by  converting  the  14th 
Amendment,  which  had  been  stripped  of 
Its  Negro  rights  functions  by  the  Slaughter- 
house and  Civil  Rights  cases  (1873  and  1883), 
into  a  protection  against  state  regulation  of 
business  acti\'lty. 

But  the  emergence  of  the  administrative 
slate  was  to  l>e  determined  In  the  legislative 
and  executive  arenas,  and  though  the  courts 
could  harass  and  delay,  they  could  not  pre- 
vent the  establishment  at  powerful  regula- 
tory instruments  that  were  only  feebly  con- 
trolled by  their  creators.  Following  a  spate 
of  anti-New  Deal  decisions  In  the  mld-1930e, 
the  Supreme  Court  abruptly  abandoned  the 
review  of  economic  legislation  and  began  to 
concentrate  on  other  areas  of  constitutional 
agitation.  Since  1938  not  a  single  piece  of 
federal  legislation  has  been  invalidated  as  an 
unwarranted  delegation  of  power  to  an  ad- 
ministrative body. 

Though  it  has  some  operating  responsi- 
bilities of  Its  own.  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
administrative  state  is  to  regulate  the  new 
corporate  concentrations  of  wealth  and  pow- 
er. The  administrative  state,  thus,  continues 
to  abide  by  the  doctrines  of  the  separation 
of  public  and  private  and  of  the  basic  sound- 
ness of  the  private  market.  Its  task  Is  not 
to  Impose  a  political  solution,  but  to  make 
use  of  specialized  skills  to  correct  for  certain 
market  defects  or  improprieties.  To  accom- 
plish this  requires  a  separation  of  the  admin- 
istrative from  the  political,  a  separation 
which  was  built  into  the  major  regulatory 
agencies  and  accepted  as  the  cardinal  precept 
by  the  Intellectual  fathers  of  the  adminis- 
trative state — Frank  Ooodnow.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. William  F.  Willoughby  and  others.  By 
means  of  this  separation,  administration  Is 
made  superior  to  politics,  and  efficiency  re- 
places representation  as  the  key  operational 
norm  of  public  policy.  The  fundamental  con- 
stitutional rules  of  repreeentation  continue 
to  apply  to  the  political  sphere,  but  not  to 
membership  on  regulatory  agencies,  advis- 
ory boards  and  other  appointive  institutions. 
Regulatory  agencies  are  made  exempt  from 
the  sacred  doctrine  ot  ssparaUon  of  powers 
and  are  assigned  substantial  judldal.  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers.  As  larger  and 
more  diffuse  grants  of  power  are  turned  over 
to  efficiency  experts  and  new  concentrations 
of  functional  expertise  are  established  with- 
in the  cabinet  structure,  executlvs  de- 
partmenu.  particularly  their  bureaus  and 
subunlts,  gain  a  good  dea.  of  de  faoto  Inde- 
pendence for  the  political  Institutions.  They 
are  also  liberated  from  the  president,  who  Is 
no  longer  capable  of  directing  their  regular 
affairs,  and  from  Congress,  which  no  longer 
can  exercise  close  supsrrlsion  of  their  ac- 
tions. 

ntOM   TBK  ADlCmSTtATIVK  TO  TRX 
BtTEEAUCSATTC    STATE 

The  bureaucratic  state  began  to  displace 
the  administrative  state  when  the  primary 
function  of  government  changed  from  regu- 
lation to  operation  of  business.  Though  the 
federal  government  had  assximed  a  doing  role 
In  selected  programs  many  years  earlier,  the 
New  Deal  era  can  be  regarded  as  the  great 
leap  to  bureaucratlcs.  The  bureaucratic  state 
was  designed  to  replace  the  market  with  pub- 
lic enterprises,  not  merely  to  correct  for  Its 
deficiencies.  It  represented  a  refusal  to  accept 
the  market's  verdict  that  millions  of  elderly 
people  must  be  poor,  that  niral  communi- 
ties must  lack  electric  power  lines,  that  the 
housing  supply  must  be  substandard  and  un- 
able to  meet  demand,  that  farm  Incomes 
must  sink  below  subsistence  levels.  The  rsg- 
ulatory  oommlsslons  that  marked  ths  ad- 
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mlnlstratlTS  state  have  come  to  pals  by  every 
comparison  with  the  operating  bureaus  of 
the  federal  government.  Federal  bureaucrats 
In  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  pass  judgment 
on  the  location  and  design  of  federally  aided 
but  locally  constructed  highways  and  there- 
by exercise  far  greater  sway  over  transpor- 
tation policy  than  does  the  ICC;  federal  SST 
(supersonic  transput)  decisions  probably 
will  have  greater  air  uavel  Implications  than 
will  the  combined  regiilatory  actions  of  the 
Federal  Aeronautics  Administration  and 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Federal  jurisdictions  sweep  over  state  and 
local  boundaries,  for  a  bureaucracy  must  al- 
ways be  structured  according  to  its  functions 
rather  than  according  to  local  tradition.  This 
movement  Is  fueled  by  massive  grants-in- 
aid  and  by  federal  Involvement  In  functions 
long  reserved  for  local  action,  such  as  law 
enforcement,  poor  relief  and  baalc  education. 

In  the  bureaucratic  state,  the  administra- 
tive and  political  are  joined,  united  by  in- 
terest-group brokers  who  traffic  between  the 
bureaucracies  and  the  people  and  weave 
complex  clientele-congressional  bureau  re- 
lationships for  the  purpose  of  channeling 
the  public  enterprises  Into  the  service  of 
private  Interests.  A  new  public  market  thus 
is  created,  resembling  the  private  one  in  cer- 
tain aspects,  but  lacking  both  the  ultimate 
test  of  profit  and  the  unremitting  competi- 
tion of  adversaries.  Interests  bargain  with 
one  another  at  the  public  trough,  but  they 
also  form  coalitions  and  drive  out  competi- 
tion when  It  suits  their  objectives.  Politics 
and  administration  sometimes  seems  to  be 
split  again — In  a  divorce  of  convenience — as 
when  advisory  groups  are  comprised  of  func- 
tional specialists  and  community  leaders  In 
order  to  keep  the  program  free  of  politics. 
But  it  all  Is  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  in- 
terest politics,  and  efficiency  becomes  the  in- 
strument of  established  group  Interests  rath- 
er than  a  value  in  itself. 

Interest  groups  form  and  begin  to  dominate 
the  political-administrative  process  because 
in  the  bureaucratic  state  enormous  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  the  rewards  for  public  suc- 
cess often  far  exceed  what  can  be  obtained 
In  the  private  market.  Moreover,  all  the  po- 
litical-administrative actors  benefit  in  some 
way  from  the  brokerage  services  provided  by 
groups.  Voters  do  not  have  an  electoral 
mechanism  for  transacting  their  public  busi- 
ness directly  with  the  bureaucracy,  nor  do 
they  often  possess  the  skill  or  resources  for 
doing  so.  Bureaucrats  use  the  groups  for  stir- 
ring clientele  support  for  their  demands  on 
the  president  and  Congress  and  for  protect- 
ing themselves  from  executive  and  legislative 
supervision.  Congress  looks  to  the  groups  for 
learning  about  what  the  public  wants  and 
for  gaining  electoral  support.  The  president 
uses  the  groups  for  mobilizing  the  electorate 
and  for  communicating  his  policies  to  the 
masses.  Each  one  must  pay  a  fee  for  ths 
brokerage  services,  and  as  a  result,  the  In- 
terest groups  govern  ths  terms  of  the  poli- 
tics-administration process.  Hence,  the  uni- 
fication of  politics  and  administration  does 
not  restore  tlie  constitutional  representa- 
tives to  their  original  poUtlcal  positions.  As  a 
further  debUltated  by  the  commanding  role 
of  the  interest  groups. 

Of  primary  importance  Is  the  need  to  find 
consUtuttonal  support  for  the  legitimacy  of 
Interest  politics.  Political  writers  rediscover 
Madison's  Federalist  No.  10  and  elevate  it  to 
a  status  superior  to  the  constitutional  scrip- 
tures themselves.  In  providing  an  intellec- 
ttuU  justification  for  group  politics,  this  dis- 
covery establishes  competition  In  the  po- 
litical arena  as  a  desirable  substitute  for 
market  competition.  It  enables  social  checks 
and  balances  to  take  the  place  of  legal 
checks  and  balances.  It  provides  a  substi- 
tute for  electoral  representation.  It  satisfies 
the  requirement  for  external  control  of  ad- 
mlxUstratlon.  Congress  doesn't  do  the  job 
well  any  more,  but  the  groups  do.  They  dls- 
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tribute  the  benefits  of  public  activity  widely, 
at  least  among  those  within  the  ambit  of 
group  operations. 

The  courts  lose  Interest  In  administrative 
regulation  and  become  concerned  with  the 
nationalization  of  civil  rights  and  the  grant- 
ing of  constitutional  status  to  the  rights  of 
association.  Operating  under  the  Prothlng- 
ham  rule,  which  bars  taxpayer  challenges  to 
federal  programs,  the  vast  programmatic  de- 
velopment of  the  New  Deal  through  the 
Great  Society  period  escaped  Judicial  review. 
The  courts  nationalize  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
apply  federal  standards  to  a  widening  group 
of  police  and  criminal  actions.  They  nation- 
alize racial  policies  In  the  schools  and  in 
other  public  programs.  They  nationalize  rep- 
resentation and  apply  strict  one-man,  one- 
vote  rules  to  state  legislatures  and  municipal 
councils. 

Interest  groups  gain  constitutional  status, 
but  they  thereBy  become  affected  with  a 
public  Interest  and  become  subject  to  public 
controls.  In  Themhill  v.  Alabama  (1940) ,  the 
Supreme  Court  extends  free  speech  protec- 
tion to  peaceful  picketing  in  labor  disputes. 
Almost  two  decades  later,  with  the  1959 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act,  Congress  adopts  a  bill  of  rights  for 
union  members.  The  integrated  bar  (which 
means  requiring  membership  In  a  state  bar 
as  a  condition  for  eligibility  to  practice  law) 
was  upheld  In  Lathrop  v.  Donohoe  (1961), 
and  the  courts  frequently  have  upheld 
group-licensing  requirements  for  particular 
professions.  In  a  series  of  cases  Involving  the 
NAACP,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
right  of  association.  Certain  Interest  group 
activities  were  brought  under  public  con- 
trol In  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act  of  1940  which  was  upheld  lu  United 
States  V.  Harriss  (1954). 

Still  another  Judicial  response  occurs  when 
the  bureaucratic  state  reaches  Its  full  form 
and  the  cybernetic  age  begins  to  dawn.  Un- 
like previous  eras  in  which  the  courts  told 
governments  what  they  must  not  do,  the 
courts  now  begin  to  Instruct  governments  as 
to  what  they  must  do.  Thus,  recent  court 
decisions  In  the  welfare  field  have  required 
bureaucrats  to  provide  welfare  benefits  to  in- 
digents who  have  not  satisfied  local  residence 
requirements,  to  families  which  have  a  man 
in  the  house  and  to  pay  benefits  above  ceil- 
ings enacted  by  the  state  legislature. 

As  the  bureaucracy  grows  and  creates  the 
technological  skills  for  Its  operation,  certain 
critical  transformations  begin  to  occur  In  Its 
character.  The  Unes  between  public  and  pri- 
vate begin  to  break  down,  efforts  are  made 
to  break  away  from  the  lockstep  of  func- 
tional bureaucracies,  government  regulation 
tends  to  become  insular.  These  and  many 
smaller  and  larger  changes  signal  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cybernetic  state.  And  as  the 
character  of  the  state  changes,  so  too  does 
the  focus  of  constitutional  development,  as 
It  Is  expressed  In  the  case  law  and  In  agita- 
tion for  constitutional  reform. 

FXOM     SlTmEAUCBATICS     TO     CTSKSNKTXCS 

In  the  poetlndustrlal  cybernetic  state,  gov- 
ernment functions  as  a  servomechanism, 
concerting  the  polity  and  the  economy  to 
achieve  public  objectives.  As  a  result,  gov- 
ernment changes  from  a  doer  of  public  ac- 
tivities to  a  distributor  of  public  benefits, 
and  the  kinds  of  programs  It  c^>erates  refiect 
this  change.  For  example,  welfare  has  been 
one  of  the  key  programs  of  the  bureau- 
cratic state  involvtog  a  large-scale  welfare 
bureaucracy  with  thousands  of  governments 
and  millions  of  people.  As  welfare  becomes 
cybernated.  It  shifts  to  some  form  of  guar- 
anteed Income,  adjusted  automatically  as  the 
mcome  of  the  recipient  rises  or  falls.  (It 
doesnt  matter  for  our  purposes  whether 
the  guarantee  Is  In  the  form  of  family  al- 
lowances, negative  tax  or  other  means, 
though  of  course  each  form  carries  a  differ- 
ent set  of  costs  and  benefits.)  Government 
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•ctlon  Is  triggered  automftticftlly  by  changes 
In  tbe  economic  condiUOD  of  Uie  individual. 
Government  writes  the  "progrtjn"  (in  the 
computer  sense  of  the  word),  establishes  so- 
ciostatlc  norms  (such  as  the  "poverty  level"), 
monitors  the  system  and  activates  the  mon* 
ey-dlsburslng  machines.  This  Is  far  differ- 
ent from  the  conventional  welfare  bureauc- 
racy In  which  eligibility  and  bene(\t8  are 
determined  by  corps  of  case  workers  in  ac- 
cord with  overall  legislative  and  admlnUtra- 
tlve  rules. 

Embryonic  cyt)ernetlc-type  progranu  have 
been  established  in  health  where  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  now  far  exceed  In  cost  the 
standard  health  programs  such  as  local 
health  clinics,  public  hospitals.  HlU-Burton 
grants,  publicly  aided  research  and  so  forth. 
But  the  new  health  programs  are  only  im- 
perfectly cybernated  because  government 
lacks  the  me*ns  of  controlling  medical  costs 
or  for  monitoring  the  demands  on  the  system 
made  by  its  cllenu  We  can  anticipate  that 
aspects  of  program  cybernation  will  bloom  in 
other  functional  areas — education,  public 
transportation  and  housing  seem  to  be  at- 
UacUve  poaalblllUes. 

In  the  public  sector,  perhaps  the  greatest 
advances  have  occurred  In  the  macroecon- 
omy  where  the  refinement  of  national  income 
acceunu  over  the  past  30  years  has  given 
federal  authorities  a  substantial  capability 
to  guide  the  economy  and  to  make  quick 
adjustments  as  economic  conditions  change. 
But  the  macroeconomy  Is  not  yet  fully  cyk)er- 
nated.  The  accounts  are  not  perfected  to  a 
reliability  where  governments  can  use  servo- 
mechanlstlc  controls:  that  Is.  It  cannot  fine- 
tune  the  economy  and  be  sure  that  It  will 
get  the  results  It  expects  Furthermore.  Con- 
gress ha*  not  ahown  much  enthusiasm  for 
proposals  to  empower  the  executive  to  take 
nonleglslatlve  corrective  action  For  example. 
It  is  not  likely  to  adopt  in  the  near  future 
Herbert  Stein  s  proposal  for  a  permanent  sur- 
tax that  Is  adjusted  upwards  or  downwards 
as  rates  of  employment  and  other  economic 
barometers  fluctuate.  Yet  we  should  not  un- 
derestimate the  capabilities  gained  over  the 
past  generation,  and  it  Is  posalble  that  a  cy- 
bernated macroeconomy  Is  nearer  than  we 
think. 

Cybernetic  development  lags  behind  in  tlM 
mlcroeoonomy.  partly  because  the  accounts 
still  are  in  a  primitive  condition,  and  partly 
because  the  realst*ncea  to  cyl>ernatlon  are 
stronger  here.  Some  first  steps  have  been 
taken,  aa  the  recent  publication  of  Totcards  a 
Social  Rejxyrt  shows,  but  we  will  have  to 
progress  a  long  way  before  we  have  social  In- 
dicators comparable  In  scope  and  reliability 
to  the  basic  economic  Indicators.  Cybernation 
cannot  operate  under  uncertainty,  for  In  this 
condition  corrective  action  must  always  be 
tentative  and  discretionary  Moreover,  there 
Is  little  current  evaluation  of  public  programs 
and.  hence,  little  feedback  from  results  to 
decisions.  The  Introduction  of  Program- 
Planning  Budgeting  (pra)  and  related  types 
of  policy  systems  gives  evidence  of  the  direc- 
tions In  which  reformers  would  like  to  move, 
but  It  Is  now  four  full  years  since  rr»  was 
launched  in  Washington,  and  lu  meager  ac- 
complishments demonstrate  that  the  Job  Is 
not  easy  Furthermore.  In  the  macroeconomy. 
adjustments  could  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  and  though  the  relative  shares  might  b* 
altered  as  a  consequence  of  public  action 
(not  everyone  benefits  equally  from  economic 
growth) .  almost  everyone  gains  In  the  micro- 
economy,  however,  adjustment  means  taking 
from  aome  to  give  to  others.  Government 
action  baa  to  lie  redlstrlbuUve.  Hence.  It  Is 
likely  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  last  policy 
functions  surrendered  by  the  represenutlve 
Institutions. 

In  the  cybernetic  state,  the  lines  between 
public  and  private  crumble.  Government 
enters  markeu  previously  reserved  for  prlvat* 
entrepreneurs,  but  new  private  Inatttutlona 
enter  arenas  hitherto  dominated  by  public 
bureaucractea.  The   penetration  of  govern- 
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ment  Into  private  spheres  U  especially  rero- 
lutionary  In  certain  service  areas  such  as 
doctor-patient  and  lawyer-client  relation- 
ship*. But  as  the  lines  between  public  and 
private  erode.  prlTate  instltuUons  recapture 
some  of  the  functlooa  lone  regarded  as  pub- 
lic. Thus.  In  sonM  instanoas.  elementary  edu- 
cation Is  turned  over  to  private  contractors, 
usually  operating  with  public  funds  and  al- 
ways under  public  control.  The  market  Is  re- 
discovered, but  It  is  harnessed  to  public  pur- 
poses, and  Its  behavior  little  resembles  that 
of  the  traditional  form. 

As  public  and  private  commingle,  distinc- 
tions between  them  become  meaningless  Pri- 
vate Institutions  acquire  legal  status  as  "pub- 
lic accommodations."  as  provided  m  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Heart  o/  Atlanta  Motel  Inc. 
v.  United  States  (19«4).  Some  recent  court 
r\illngs  have  brought  private  clubs,  perhaps 
the  last  bastion  of  prlvatedom.  within  the 
orbit  of  public  conuol.  It  Is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  tell  where  the  private  ends  and  the 
public  begins  as  public  and  private  funds  and 
workers  flow  and  work  side  by  side  In  sst 
development.  Job  training  and  countless 
other  programs.  In  the  l>aaic  social  accoiinu. 
the  public-private  distinction  no  longer  Is 
significant:  more  and  more,  the  accounts  con- 
centrate on  the  aggregate  social  input  and 
output,  regardless  of  Its  public  or  private 
character. 

A  slnUlar  amalgam  occurs  In  the  political 
and  bureaucratic  spheres.  Administrative  ac- 
tions become  politicized,  and  political  ac- 
tions become  bureaucratlclzed.  Consider  these 
two  examples  from  the  storehouse  of  current 
events.  The  supreme  political  set  of  deter- 
mining legislative  districts  has  been  turned 
over  to  computer  specialists,  sometimes  under 
court  order,  sometimes  by  legislative  acquies- 
cence. When  this  happens,  legislative  district- 
ing ceases  being  a  political  act.  however  great 
Its  political  consequences  are.  Administrative 
actions  have  t>een  politicized  in  the  "maxi- 
mum feasible  participation"  arenas  as  the 
floodgates  of  political  activity.  Including 
formalized  election  procedures,  have  been 
opened  to  policy  decisions  that  previously 
were  made  bureaucratlcally. 

The  regulatory  functions  of  government 
which  loomed  so  large  In  the  administrative 
state,  turn  Inward  as  government  develops 
self-regulatory  devices  essential  for  its  serx-o- 
mechanlstlc  role  Corpa  of  federal  regulators 
man  the  guidelines  In  the  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Orban  Development.  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  Labor  and 
the  OIBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  reg- 
ulate other  public  officials  (mostly  state  and 
local)  through  a  network  of  grant  controls. 
Moreover,  departments  begin  to  use  the  com- 
puter to  extend  their  program  reporUng. 
auditing  and  evaluating  procedures  to  their 
own  operations. 

rmoM  ivncuMCT  to  eftxctivenkss 

Tet  even  aa  government  regulation  turns 
Inward.  Ita  policy  perspectives  turn  outward. 
In  the  bureaucratic  state,  decision-making 
tends  to  be  Insular,  concerned  with  the  In- 
ternal dynamics  of  the  organization  rather 
than  with  the  effecu  on  the  citizenry  For 
preparation  of  his  programs,  the  public  offi- 
cial looks  to  his  files  and  from  there  to  the 
reports  and  accounts  they  contain,  not  to  the 
hospital  ward  or  the  classroom.  In  drawing 
up  hla  claim  on  public  reaources.  he  looks  to 
Uat  year's  records  and  decides  what  to  add 
and  what  to  subtract  The  cybernetic  state. 
however,  la  goal-oriented.  It  U  concerned 
with  the  Income  of  families,  the  condition  of 
the  economy,  the  health  of  mothers,  the  in- 
telligence of  children.  Efflcency  norms  which 
are  relevant  to  the  internal  operation  of  or- 
ganizations no  longer  hold  the  commanding 
positions  they  once  had  Effectlveneas  criteria 
take  their  place  as  the  guiding  determinants 
of  public  policy. 

To  achieve  this  looking  outward,  the  cy- 
bernetic sUt*  must  be  systemic  rather  than 
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functional.  In  the  development  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic state,  the  functional  arrangement 
waa  useful  because  It  promoted  efficiency, 
mobillxed  the  use  of  spedallsU  and  gave 
representation  to  professional  Interest.  For 
a  goal-directed  cybernetic  Institution,  the 
functional  form  Is  an  encumbrance,  for  it 
allows  the  interesu  of  the  functionalists  to 
get  In  the  way  of  the  resuiu.  To  take  a 
common  case:  An  education  bureaucrat  la 
HEW  cooperates  with  a  contact  In  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  (NEA)  and  ob- 
t.ilns  agreement  that  25.000  volumes  is  the 
appropriate  minimum  for  a  high  school  11- 
bmry.  This  standard  Is  transmitted  via  the 
state  f\inctlonal  bureaucracies  to  school 
boards  and  via  NEA  publications  to  school 
adnUnlstrators.  Soon  the  25.000  minimum 
gets  adopted  by  the  accreditation  agencies  as 
one  of  the  conditions  for  holding  accredita- 
tion. While  this  numbers  game  Is  being 
played,  it  Is  hard  to  keep  In  mind  how  many 
books  high  schoolers  read,  what  they  read, 
what  they  learn  from  the  books  and  whether 
other  forms  of  communications  can  substi- 
tute for  books.  In  other  words,  the  function 
gets  In  the  way  of  the  goal. 

The  cybernetic  form  of  organization  Is 
based  on  systems  such  as  model  cities  in 
which  functional  specialists  may  continue 
to  operate,  but  not  as  the  key  policy  makers. 
The  system  is  guided  by  systems  engineers, 
planners  and  other  generallsts  whose  per- 
spectives transcend  the  functional  specialties 

In  a  full-blown  cybernetic  state,  politics 
and  bureaucracy  would  wither  away,  though 
their  forms  might  remain.  That  Is,  there 
still  might  be  contests  for  public  office,  but 
the  process  would  not  have  Its  old  Impor- 
tance. To  the  extent  that  soclostatlc  norms 
limit  conflict,  the  scope  of  politics  would 
be  narrowed.  Whether  or  not  we  ever  reach 
the  "political  fiction"  world  of  genetic  or 
thought  control,  there  will  be  less  disagree- 
ment m  the  future  than  existed  In  the  past. 
Already,  In  the  macroeconomlc  sphere  where 
the  cybernetic  condition  is  most  advanced, 
differences  between  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans now  are  minimal,  despite  the  great 
stakes  involved  and  the  history  of  party 
controversy. 

A*  government  becomes  self-regulative, 
with  lu  actions  guided  by  goal  criteria,  the 
bureaucracy  also  might  begin  to  shrink  in 
size  and  importance.  Government  will  have 
nuclear  "central  guidance  clusters,"  such  as 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  but  It  will 
not  have  the  need  for  armies  of  bureaucratic 
doers.  Thus,  as  welfare  shifts  from  poor  re- 
lief to  Income  maintenance,  the  logic  of 
maintaining  thousands  of  social  workers  on 
the  public  payrolls  decreases. 

In  similar  faahlon,  the  Interest  groupings 
which  dominated  the  bureaucratic  state  no 
longer  retain  their  central  positions.  If  It  op- 
erates by  means  of  cybernetic  systems,  gov- 
ernment no  longer  requires  the  Intermedia- 
tion of  these  groups  for  communicating  its 
goals,  receiving  policy  preferences  from  the 
public  and  controlling  the  actions  of  the 
bureaus  and  representative  Institutions.  The 
president  can  use  the  mass  communications 
media  to  reach  the  public  more  effectively 
than  through  group  exertions.  Mass,  class 
and  Individual  Identities  become  more  Im- 
portant than  group  associations. 

In  the  cy»>erneUc  state,  there  Is  both  a 
massive  collectivization  of  action,  continu- 
ing the  trends  established  In  the  earlier  ad- 
mlnistraUve  period,  as  well  as  Increasing 
privatization  of  life.  Among  the  recent  straws 
In  the  wind,  we  can  point  to  the  growing 
peneuatlon  of  the  hospital  market  by  na- 
tional corporations,  the  Institutionalization 
of  research  and  the  donUnance  of  contem- 
porary philanthropy  by  the  foundations.  At 
the  same  time,  life  Is  Increasingly  privatized: 
that  Is,  Individuals  are  more  Isolated  from 
one  another  and  have  greater  liberty  In  per- 
sonal behavior.  Individuals  are  freed  from 
traditional  social  and  communal  bonds:  the 
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Pin  enables  them  to  engage  In  private  sexual 
practice  free  of  effective  social  sanction;  a 
television  In  each  room  allows  each  member 
of  the  family  to  watch  his  program  without 
obtaining  approval  from  others;  a  multi-car 
family  can  send  the  husband  to  his  club  and 
the  wife  to  her  group  with  both  maintaining 
contact  with  one  another  via  remote  com- 
munications. The  combination  of  collec- 
tivization and  privatization  Is  what  gives  the 
cybernetic  state  Its  Janus-llke  character, 
capable  of  elevating  the  Individual  to  new 
levels  of  personal  autonomy  or  of  crushing 
him  under  the  yoke  of  public  oppression. 

As  the  character  of  the  state  changes,  so 
too  do  the  methodologies  for  studying  It.  Po- 
litical science  Is  transformed  Into  policy  sci- 
ence, not  merely  a  change  in  semantics,  but 
in  focus  as  well.  For  politics  ceases  to  be  the 
central  concern;  after  all.  If  politics  withers 
away,  why  study  it?  The  policy  sciences  deal 
with  the  purposes  of  government  and  with 
the  organization  of  Intelligence  for  their 
attainment.  They  encompass  both  public  and 
private  spheres  and  concentrate  on  the  con- 
tent of  policy  rather  than  on  the  process  of 
choice.  The  analytic  constructs  also  change — 
from  processes  and  Institutions  to  systems 
and  communications  nets. 

At  this  point  In  the  development.  It  la 
difficult  to  gauge  how  far  we  have  moved 
from  the  bureaucratic  to  the  cybernetic  or 
to  predict  whether  the  cybernetic  sUte  will 
In  fact  be  realized.  The  bureaucratic  aUte 
has  not  yet  reached  lu  final  development,  and 
some  of  the  current  reform  proposals  are 
relevant  to  It  rather  than  to  the  emergent 
cybernetic  form.  We  do  not  know  whether 
all  the  (good  and  bad)  dreams  of  the  future 
are  technologically  feasible  or  whether  all 
that  Is  feasible  will  be  done.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  a  Luddite  uprising  against  cyberna- 
tion and  lU  systems.  But  our  task  here  Is 
not  to  foretell  the  future— there  are  enough 
year  2000  wizards  on  the  market  already — 
but  to  comment  on  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs. Enough  cybernetic  tendencies  have 
surfaced  to  have  bestirred  the  minds  and 
actions  of  reformers  and  to  have  created  new 
kinds  of  constitutional  issues. 
coNwrruTioHAi.  issttes  in  a  cTBzaNrnc  stats 
Examination  of  the  potential  character 
of  the  cybernetic  state  suggests  the  kinds  of 
things  that  will  stop  being  constitutionally 
active  or  wlU  be  less  slgnlflcant  than  they 
once  were.  Probably  the  greatest  wane  will 
be  In  the  area  of  civil  liberties,  for  aa  the 
political  processes  diminish  in  salience,  there 
will  be  less  Incentive  to  try  to  stretch  these 
rights  through  constitutional  action.  The 
traditional  First  Amendment  rights,  such  aa 
free  speech,  might  be  mare  Important  to 
Individuals  who  are  concerned  about  their 
personal  lives  than  to  those  concerned  about 
marshaling  political  resources  to  Influence 
public  action.  Of  what  use  will  be  the  right 
to  speak  If  the  speaker  has  little  ablUty  to 
challenge  the  dominance  of  the  experts  and 
systems  engineers  and  little  ability  to  sway 
the  course  of  public  policy  by  his  vote? 

Tet  It  la  possible  to  foresee  aglUUon  for 
two  types  of  poUtlcal  rights  In  the  cyber- 
netic age.  First  might  be  the  right  not  to 
engage  In  poUtlcal  acUvlty,  not  to  be  part 
of  the  collective  mass  that  Is  politicized  In 
the  service  of  the  state.  Though  Supreme 
Court  rulings  stand  In  the  way,  the  right 
to  rent»aln  silent,  the  right  not  to  speak  or 
to  answer,  might  once  again  become  defen- 
sible on  First  Amendment  grounds.  Second, 
the  concept  of  speech  plus  might  be  further 
stretched  to  provide  constitutional  protec- 
tion for  overt  political  actions  above  and 
beyond  the  protection  conventionally  af- 
forded the  expression  of  ideas.  Search  and 
seizure  litigation  will  have  a  prominent  place 
on  oourt  docketa  as  new  cybernetic  tech- 
nologies are  tiaed  for  surveillance.  But  many 
of  the  hot  criminal  procedure  Issues  of  the 
ISflOe  probably  wlU  dimlnlah  in  Importance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  If  this  occurs,  a  chapter  on  the  great 
constitutional  battles  of  the  bureaucratic 
period  will  be  concluded. 

In  every  age  the  list  of  constitutionally 
active  Issues  consists  of  the  things  we  want 
to  gain  and  the  things  we  want  to  avert.  In 
the  cybernetic  age,  four  types  of  constitu- 
tional issues  might  move  to  the  forefront: 
the  protection  of  personal  rights;  control  of 
the  cybernetic  system;  forms  of  political 
participation;  and  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  protection  of  peraoTtal  rights.  We  have 
already  noted  that  in  a  cybernetic  state  the 
distinction  between  public  and  private  tends 
to  dissolve  and  that,  as  Institutions  become 
more  collective,  the  Individual  finds  his  life 
more  privatized.  For  many  future-gazers,  the 
stereotype  of  the  cybernetic  tomorrow  Is  of 
Big  Brother  watching  over  you,  possessing 
the  means  to  monitor  every  move  and 
thought  and  constantly  guiding  your  actions. 
Whether  or  not  this  fear  Is  Justified,  con- 
stitutional guardians  are  already  on  the  alert 
against  moves  that  might  bring  us  closer  to 
1984.  The  recent  uproar  over  the  questions 
to  be  asked  In  the  1970  census  gives  one 
Indication  of  the  sensitivity  to  governmental 
Invasions  of  privacy.  Still  another  Indication 
was  the  opposition  In  Congress  and  else- 
where to  proposals  for  a  national  data  cen- 
ter. Despite  all  protestations  of  being  mis- 
understood and  despite  the  offering  of  as- 
surances that  privacy  would  be  protected, 
the  scientific  and  governmental  proponents 
of  the  data  bank  were  unable  to  sell  their 
pet  project  to  Congress. 

Privacy  already  Is  a  big  issue  In  the  courts, 
and  It  probably  will  get  bigger.  UnUl  recent 
years  the  courts  viewed  the  right  of  privacy 
as  a  derivative  of  protections  against  self- 
incrimination  and  unreasonable  search.  But 
In  two  landmark  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  established  privacy  as  a  fundamental 
constitutional  right.  In  Gristcold  v.  Connecti- 
cut (1965),  a  state  law  prohibiting  the  use 
of  contraceptives  was  overturned.  "We  deal 
with  a  right  of  privacy  older  than  the  BUI  of 
Rights — older  than  our  political  parties,  old- 
er than  otir  school  system."  The  second  deci- 
sion. In  Stanley  v.  Georgia  (1969).  voided  a 
conviction  for  possession  of  obscene  films. 
"If  the  First  Amendment  means  anything. 
It  means  that  a  state  has  no  business  tell- 
ing a  man.  sitting  alone  In  his  own  house, 
what  books  he  may  read  or  what  films  he 
may  watch."  And  In  a  clear  reference  to 
that  awful  cybernetic  tomorrow,  the  Court 
declared:  "Our  whole  constitutional  heritage 
rebels  at  the  thought  of  giving  government 
the  power  to  control  men's  minds." 

It  Is  unlikely  that  we  have  seen  the  end  of 
privacy  cases.  Many  new  circumstances  could 
bring  the  Issue  to  the  courts  time  and  again : 
security  checks,  census  questionnaires,  rights 
of  public  employees,  students  or  inmates  pro- 
testing the  use  of  TV  monitors,  the  use  of 
drugs  m  the  home,  the  sexual  conduct  of 
consenting  adults,  invasion  of  privacy  by 
private  groups. 

Privacy  will  perhaps  be  only  one  form  of 
the  coming  constitutional  Issue:  what  Is  the 
state's  and  what  Is  the  Individual's?  As  the 
lines  between  public  and  private  become 
blurred  and  as  the  tensions  between  the 
state's  thrust  for  collective  action  and  the 
Individual's  quest  for  autonomous  behavior 
Increase,  we  can  anticipate  heightened  un- 
certainty and  controversy  over  the  respective 
spheres  of  the  state  and  the  Individual.  For 
example,  can  the  state  compel  an  Individual 
not  to  smoke?  Can  It  require  adults  to  work? 
Can  It  force  mothers  to  send  three-year-olds 
to  school?  None  of  these  Issues  Is  distinc- 
tively new;  but  what  Is  new  Is  the  ground 
on  which  they  are  being  fought  and  will  be 
decided.  Prohibition  was  a  moral  Issue,  but 
smoking  la  already  a  scientific  one. 

Control  of  the  cybernetic  systems.  Two 
t}rpes  of  visionaries  want  to  control  the 
cybernetic  sUte;  the  first,  to  ensure  the  real- 
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Izatlon  of  Its  noble  capabilities;  the  second, 
to  avert  Its  coming. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cybernetic  system  la 
fueled  by  the  communications  that  course 
through  Its  networks,  carrying  messages  from 
command  posts  and  feedback  from  moni- 
tors, control  Is  often  desired  over  the  com- 
munications apparatus,  both  the  network 
and  the  content  of  the  messages.  We  have 
mentioned  recent  objections  to  census  probes 
and  central  data  systems.  In  addition  to 
these  attempts  to  withhold  data  from  the 
state,  control  Is  exercised  by  opening  up 
publicly  held  Information  to  outsiders.  If 
Information  gives  power.  Its  possedslon 
should  not  be  monopolized  by  the  state.  This 
Is  the  ethos  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  which  became  operative  In  1967.  The  act 
enables  an  individual  to  sue  a  federal  agency 
for  access  to  Information  which  has  been 
denied  to  him.  The  Initial  experience  under 
this  act  gives  little  encouragement  to  the 
hope  that  the  government  will  eagerly  open 
Its  books  to  public  examination.  It  might  l>e 
that  only  the  confrontation  tactics  of 
"Nader's  Raiders"  and  like  groups  can  wrest 
the  secrets  from  the  state. 

As  .the  distinction  between  pubUc  and 
private  narrows,  the  right  to  know  also  is 
applied  to  the  private  sector.  The  recent 
spate  of  truth-ln-lendlng  and  truth-ln- 
packaging  legislation  gives  evidence  of  the 
ferment  In  this  sector. 

But  the  duaUty  of  rights  sought  In  the 
cybernetic  age  reflects  the  dualism  of  visions 
of  the  future.  The  right  of  privacy  is  not  al- 
ways compatible  with  the  rifeht  to  know.  The 
government  that  gives  away  Information  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  statute 
might  be  taking  away  another  man's  privacy. 
Man  can  be  manipulated  by  being  kept  m 
the  dark  or  by  being  exhibited  In  the  open. 
How  these  two  rights  are  reconciled  will  be 
one  of  the  critical  constitutional  tests  of  the 
cybernetic  age. 

A  cybernetic  state  operates  under  soclo- 
statlc norms:  employment  rates,  poverty 
levels,  educational  criteria.  Traditionally,  we 
have  been  willing  to  entrust  the  establish- 
ment of  these  standards  to  professional  in- 
terests. Economists  tell  us  what  an  accept- 
able rate  of  unemployment  Is;  doctors  tell  us 
what  the  normal  life  expectancy  Is;  school 
administrators  decide  norms  of  educational 
achievement.  But  as  these  norms  come  to  be 
the  servomechanlstlc  trigger  of  public  action. 
It  Ifl  possible  that  the  competence  of  pro- 
fessionals to  set  the  standards  will  be  chal- 
lenged. Perhaps  the  Orshansky  scale  xised 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  de- 
fine the  level  and  incidence  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States  wUl  be  challenged  in  a 
"Brandels"  brief  which  demonstrates  that 
It  costs  much  more  than  $3400  a  year  for  a 
family  of  four  to  subsist  In  New  York  City. 
Just  as  Individuals  quarrel  over  the  setting 
of  the  thermoatat  In  their  homes,  so  they 
may  begin  to  contest  the  official  policy 
ncxms.  The  due  process  and  equal  protection 
clauses  have  the  elasticity  to  do  the  Job. 

Many  of  the  challenges  are  likely  to  come 
from  those  most  affected  by  government  ac- 
tion, especially  recipients  of  public  benefits 
and  public  employees.  Welfare  recipients 
have  carried  their  case  to  the  courts,  the 
streets  and  government  offices,  sometimes 
with  conspicuous  success.  Groups  of  public 
employees  such  as  fzds  (Federal  Employees 
for  a  Democratic  Society)  have  agitated  for 
"the  creatlonof  a  geniUne  'participatory  de- 
mocracy' both  within  our  Federal  agencies 
and  within  our  soclety-at-large." 

The  notion  that  those  who  benefit  most 
frcon  government  control  should  have  the 
greatest  control  over  ita  policy  seems  to  be  a 
conflict  of  interest,  but  it  is  merely  a  new 
twist  on  the  standard  Interest  group  Ideology 
that  those  wboee  Interests  are  most 
at  stake  legitimately  have  the  largest  voice 
in  shaping  the  policy.  Cross  out  welfare  re- 
cipients and  put  In  television  stations,  and 
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the  noUon  U  iMltbcr  iwoiutJonary  nor  ab- 

^'^^orms  of  pcUtieml  pmnieipmtion.  Th.  bi*le 
form  o<  poUUCAl  pttfUdp^tton  wm  «»o««~ 
for  U»e  poUUcal  «t*t«.  a  system  of  fr««  elec- 
tion* for  puWlc  r*pw«ent»U»e«.  This  sysl«m 
hmi  persUted  throu«b  two  centurJe*  of 
ch*n«e.  but  tt  no  longer  poasesse*  itoe  «»•- 
vsnce  It  once  h*d.  st  »*Mt  not  for  tbo— 
who  are  dUaattafled  with  the  sh»pe  of  thlD«». 
,\a  the  cto«r»cter  of  the  stau  ctoangeU,  new 
forms  of  parUclp»Uon  grew  up.  Intere  t  and 
funcUonal  r*preeent»Uon  In  paxUcular  The 
cybernetic  state  probably  wUi  conUnue  ttoe 
old  rtiu»l»  of  p*rilclp*Uon.  but  U  might  add 
some  new  form*  suited,  to  the  problem  of 
conirolUng  the  cyberneUc  apparatus. 

Judging  from  the  acUvUm  of  the  New 
Lerv__*nd  that  might  not  be  a  reUable 
guide— we  can  expect  both  withdrawal  from 
poUUos  and  poUUcal  confrontation,  with  the 
same  person*  wacjllatlng  between  the  two 
patterns.  -Woodstock.-  ai  one  parUdpant 
put  It.  "was  Just  like  government  uid  pollUcs 
and  law  lust,  dldn  t  exist." 

The  belief  tbat  what  la  Important  is  not 
changing  government  but  changing  youTMlX 
might  be  one  of  the  romance*  of  youth,  but 
It  seems  to  enjoy  wide  currency  today.  Yet 
youth  baa  also  marched  in  the  peace  mora- 
torium ,  worked  In  the  ghetto*,  blocked  en- 
Uance*  and   cballenged   authority    Though 
they   have  no  confidence  In  the  efficacy  ol 
representaUve  poUUc*.  the  New  Left  doe*  be- 
lieve in  direct  pollUcal  acUon.  Yet  the  cry  of 
•parUclpatory  democracy'  so  loud  and  clear 
at  Port  Huron  seven  years  ago  Is  muted  these 
days    To  participate  Is  to  offer  oneseU  tor 
co-opt»Uon.  to  Join  the  e«tabll*hment.  and 
to    surrender     a     commitment     to     radical 
-change.  Wbeiher  through  withdrawal  or  con- 
frontation;    the    cbaUengeri    do    not    ieek 
change  through  the  Constitution. 

r*«  structure  o/  government.  The  cyber- 
netic age  opens  up  two  tbrusU  for  change 
In  government  organization:  new  forms  of 
community  government  and  new  structure* 
for  cybernetic  guidance;  the  former  to  en- 
hance the  opportunlUes  for  parUclpatlon, 
the  latter  to  create  a  government  that  func- 
tion* cybemetlcally. 

ParUdpaUon  can  be  as  part  of  a  ma**— 
faceless,  remote,  not  able  to  reUte  to  the 
central  ln»UtuUon*.  Or  It  can  be  In  institu- 
tion* that  are  cut  down  to  man'*  size   Mas* 
parUclpaOon  exisU  when  man  U  politicized 
in  tbe  service  of  the  state.  Personal  partid- 
paUoQ  for  most  citizens,  however,  can  only 
be  within  a  community,  the  scope  of  which 
U  immedUte  to  their  Ufe  wanU.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years.  poUUcal  scientists  are 
concerned  with  the  optimal  stee  of  dtle*.  and 
government  reformers  want  to  reduce  rather 
than  expand  the  scale  of  local  govenunent. 
Maximum    feasible    parudpatlon.    whaterer 
It*  virtues  or  defect*,  can  only  occur  in  the 
neighborhood  where  one  live*  and  transacts 
his   perwjnal   Ufe.    Obstacles   to   community 
government  exist  at  both  the  state  and  ma- 
nldpal  levels.  Dillon's  rule  ha*  never  been 
repealed :  the  state  continue*  to  enjoy  con*U- 
tuUonal   preeminence  orer  Its  subdivisions. 
PTX>paeals  for  a  constitutional  structure  that 
vest*  political  statu*  in  the  community  have 
been  voiced  by  several  writers    Viewed  from 
the   perspective   of   the   neighborhood.   City 
Hall   might   be  a  bigger  obstacle   than   the 
State  House.  Indeed,  enterprising  community 
leaders  now  negotiate  agreement*  with  state 
officials  to  bypass  the  formal  munldpal  struc- 
tures  It  Is  not  likely  that  community  recog- 
nition win  come  de  Jure;  rather,  through  the 
operation    of    grant    progrsm*    and    govern- 
ment policy,  neighborhood   unit*  might   be 
able  to  gain  a  measure  of  political  autonomy. 
Community  government  U  valued  by  ml- 
norltie*  because  It  offer*  them  some  sett-fOT- 
emment    apart    from    the    larger    majortty. 
Black*  are  approximately  10  percent  of  wm 
national   population,   but   their   proportions 
and  ■trenftb  grow  as  tlis  seals  of  govern- 
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ment  shrinks.  Community  control  U  a  mod- 
em vsralon  of  Calhoun  *  concurrent  majority, 
and.  accordingly,  there  are  areas  in  tbe  coun- 
try whsi«  It  can  be  made  to  work  against 
the  interesu  of  black  and  other*.  But  few 
among  the  minority— whether  the  black*  or 
the  poor  or  th*  dlssldenu-iake  comfort  Ui 
th*  minorities  rule  a**urance*  of  the  plural- 
IsU    only  member*  of  the  majority  *eem  to 
benefit    from    that   kind   of    minority    rule. 
Black*  see  meUopolltan  consolldatioQ— once 
the  darling  of  the  liberal  set— as  still  another 
mean*   of    robbing   them   of   th*   municipal 
power  that  their  numerical  statu*  within  the 
city  entiUe*  them  to.  ......     ■. 

The  second  restructuring  of  the  state  is 
to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  it*  cybernetic 
functions.  If  government  Is  to  serve  as  the 
central  guidance  structure.  It  must  be  vested 
with  that  capability  While  we  would  not 
rule  out  the  poaslblllty  of  comUtutional 
overhaul  to  accomplish  this,  the  more  prob- 
able path  to  change  wlU  be  through  a 
buildup  of  the  presidential  capability  to  gov- 
ern without  undue  dependence  on  the  func- 
tional bureaucracies  We  can  expect  a  con- 
tinued enlargement  of  presidential  staff  and 
perhaps  a  reorientation  of  the  executive  office 
to  serve  a  policy  development  and  evaluation 
role  in  the  inUrdeparlmental  and  intergov- 
ernmental arenas. 

Thus  the  two  lines  of  development  win  oe 
at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top.  the  community 
and  the  presidency.  Whether  these  changes 
can  be  concordant— most  reformers  today 
beUeve  that  they  are.  that  the  president  is 
more  a  friend  of  the  ghetto  than  either  the 
mayor  or  governor— we  do  not  know.  Much 
depends  on  which  version  of  the  cybernetic 
state  triumphs  .    .    .k- 

The  changes  from  the  political  state  to  the 
emergent  cybernetic  state  have  been  linear, 
with    few   reverMU*   or   zig-zags.    There   has 
tjeen   a   virtually  continual   closing  of   the 
gap  between  public  and  private  and  expan- 
sion of  the  scope  of  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tion. ,  .      . 
But  though  the  changes  can  be  explained, 
they  cannot  always  be  predicted.  In  retro- 
spect the  cybernetic  state  might  turn  out  to 
have  been  fantasy,  compounded  of  fears  and 
hope*.  Much  of  the  expectation  of  the  com- 
ing cybernetic  age  U  grounded  on  the  capa- 
blUUes  of  technology,  not  on  the  behavior  of 
humans  and  organizations.  Yet  these  Utter. 
neglected  factors  might  prove  to  be  dedsive. 
Citizen*  might  re»Ut  the  cyberneUc  peneua- 
tlon  of  their  Uvea.  Bureaucrade*  aalght  re- 
fuse   to   wither   away.    Indeed,   we   have   no 
precedent  for  *uch  a  dlsmantUng  to  occur. 
President  Nixon  *  new  welfare  scheme  moved 
toward  cybernation  of  beneflu.  but  It  al*o 
gave  the  welfare  bureaucracy  additional  re- 
sponalblUtie*  for  the  determination  of  ellgl- 
biUty. 


THE    MAN    WITH    THE    AX-HANDLE 
MIND 


I    WM    pleaaed.    however,    that    the 
Washington  Post  today  published  an  edl- 
tortal  expressing  slmllax  sentiments.  I 
incltide  It  In  the  Reco«o  for  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  might  have  missed  It: 
THK  Man  WriM  the  Ax-Handux  Mind 
No  one  who  ha*  paid  any  atunUon  to  the 
public  career  of  Governor  Lester  Maddox  of 
Georgia   will    experience    much    BurprUe    at 
learning   that   he   handed  out   pick  and   ax 
handle*  to  admirers  in  the  restaurant  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUve*.  It  s  about  what  you 
would  expect  of  the  man.  Where  there's  no 
feeling  as  they  say  there*  no  *ense  either. 
But  one  does  look  for  a  certain  level  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  House  of  Representative*  Itself 
To  Governor  Maddox  the  ax-handle  Is  a 
aymbol  or  perhap*  more  accurately  a  kind  of 
•Utnature    It  carries  him  back  to  a  day  of 
doughtine**  which  launched  hU  public  ca- 
jeM--a  day  when  he  defied  the  authority  of 
the  United  State*  Congre**  and  brandishing 
an  ax-handle  barred  from  hU  resuurant  men 
who  chanced  to  be  born  with  black  skins.  To 
black  Americans  the  ax-handle  at  least  In  the 
hand*  of  Lester  Maddox.  ha*  become  a  *ym- 
boi  too— a  aymbol  of  racial  di«:rlminatlon.  ol 
white   -supremacy."  of  intolerable  tyranny. 

Rep  Charles  C.  Dlggs.  one  of  the  nine  Ne- 
groe*  elected  to  the  Hou**  of  Representatives 
by  their  feUow-dtlzens.  felt  Impelled— 
doubtle**  by  a  *lmple  sense  of  decency  and 
honor- to  teU  the  Governor  of  Georgia  that 
the  manner*  of  his  stauhouae  are  not  suited 
to  the  united  State*  Capitol.  The  governor 
wa*.  of  cour*e,  incapable  of  comprehending 

tbl*.  ^  ^         . 

The  boorlshne**  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
when  he  to  allowed  at  large  to.  to  be  sure,  a 
problem  for  Georgians.  The  meannes*  and 
want  of  imagination  that  could  let  a  man 
act  with  such  crude  careleasneas  for  the  feel- 
ings of  other*  to.  perhaps,  of  small  Impor- 
tance "A  genUeman  wUI  not  insult  me. 
Frederick  Douglass  once  said,  "and  no  man 
not  a  gentleman  can  Insult  me.-  But  what 
followed  in  the  chamber  ol  the  House  to 
troubUng  indeed  There.  In  a  body  supposed 
to  be  representative  of  the  American  people, 
men  toughed  aloud  when  Congressman  John 
Conyer*  and  Congressman  Dlggs  protested 
about  a  slur  upon  their  race.  Were  there  no 
white  men  present  to  resent  the  slur  upon 
the  Congress?  Men  laughed  at  pain  and  hu- 
milUtlon  inflicted  on  their  fellow-men  by 
reason  of  the  color  of  their  •kin*.  And  such 
men  call  each  other  "genUemen." 
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He  was  an  outstanding  Member  of 
Congress  and  I  was  delighted  to  have 
been  able  to  call  him  my  friend. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  ovo 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BEPRESENTAnVES 
Thursdaw.  February  26.  197$ 

Mr  STOKiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  If 
any  of  my  coUeagues  are  unaware  of  my 
atUtude  concerning  Gov.  Lester  Mad- 
dox s  conduct  In  the  House  dining  room 
last  Wednesday.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
my  anger  and  dlsgtist  were  amply  re- 
flected in  my  comments  on  the  House 
floor  shortly  after  the  Incident,  and  in 
the  resolution  I  am  cosponaorto*  which 
would  make  It  clear  to  the  Oovemor  that 
he  Is  no  longer  welcome  In  the  House 
dining  room. 


THADDEUS  MACHROWICZ 

HON.  ELFORdTcEDERBERG 

or    MICBICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  Febntary  25. 1970 
Mr  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
former  coUeague.  the  Honorable  Thad- 
deus  Machrowicz.  who  passed  away  on 
February  17.  1970. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  known 
Judge  Machrowicz  and  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  him  for  a  number  of  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Michigan  delegaUon. 
He  was  an  extremely  able  Member  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Ted  Machrowicz  was  fortunate  to  have 
lived  a  useful  and  honorable  Ufe.  He 
served  as  a  Member  of  this  body  for  11 
years  and  then  became  a  Federal  district 
judge  in  1961. 


ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  W.  MACY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOTTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  Macy,  Jr..  had  a  distin- 
guished career  here  as  tJhairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  As  president 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, he  is  continuing  to  render  great 
leadership  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Macy  recently  delivered  an  out- 
standing address  to  a  special  "Satellite 
Dinner"  In  Columbia,  sponsored  by  the 
South  Carolina  ETV  Network  and  was 
transmitted  by  NASA  ATS-1  satellite 
and  groimd  stations  in  Rosman,  N.C., 
and  Mojave.  Calif.,  to  FTV  station 
KCET,  Los  Angeles.  This  marked  the 
first  public  television  broadcast  via  satel- 
Ute  and  was  part  of  continuing  experi- 
ments by  NASA  and  CPB  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  television  transmission 
by  satellite  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  the  superb  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Macy  in  Columbia.  S.C,  on  Febru- 
ary 17: 

RxMAjiKS  BT  John  W.  Mact,  Jb. 

Governor  McNalr,  dtotlngutohed  members 
of  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly, 
ladles  and  genUemen: 

It  to  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  eve- 
ning to  join  you  In  thto  historic  meeting. 

In  effect,  we  are  all  on  a  trip  to  outer  space 
thto  moment,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
find  It  a  heady  experience.  Indeed. 

Although  public  or  educational  televtolon 
to  non-commercial,  I  think  a  word  to  in  order 
at  the  outset  for  the  "sponsor"  who  has  made 
thto  broadcaat — the  first  public  televtolon 
broadcast  by  satellite  between  two  points  in 
the  United  State* — possible.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

Compared  to  some  of  the  other  achieve- 
ment* of  NASA — our  landing  on  the  moon, 
In  particular — ttito  event  1*  smaU.  It  to,  how- 
ever, like  that  mammoth  achievement  of  last 
July,  another  smaU  step  forward. 

We  have  only  begun  to  glimpse  the  poe- 
slblllUe*  offered  by  the  use  of  satellites  for 
ma*s  communications.  Someday  a  signal 
beamed  skyward  may  ricochet  off  a  satelUte 
directiy  to  all  televtolon  stations.  Thto 
achievement  may  reduce  the  cost  of  televi- 
sion transmission.  It  may  create  far  greater 
broadcasting  flexibility  than  we  currently 
possess.  It  may  be  feasible  by  thto  means,  for 
example,  for  spedal  mobile  transmitting 
units  to  cover  events  In  remote  areas  inac- 
cessible to  standard  equipment,  and  by  a 
reverse  process,  satellites  may  help  bring  TV 
programs  to  populations  In  Isolated  com- 
munities. The  current  tests  are  enabling 
NASA  to  Iron  out  the  technical  problems  in- 
volved and  to  determine  the  costs  of  such 
future  operations. 

If  these  tests  are  successful,  the  American 
public  will  reap  a  major  domestic  dividend 
from  the  national  space  effort.  And  we  wlU 
have  the  honor  of  saying  that  we  were  there 
at  the  beginning. 
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TlUs  (eat  to,  however,  more  than  a  sclentiflc 
breakthrough.  It  is  also  providing  the  c^ 
portunlty  for  a  human  breakthrough.  The 
dtotance  between  the  moon  and  earth  to  far 
greater  ttian  between  Columbia  and  Loa 
Angeles,  but  the  distance  between  many  of 
the  people  In  our  nation  to  greater  still.  We 
have  In  thto  new  communications  tool 
which  we  are  testing  here  tonight  the  op- 
portunity to  lessen  the  gap  between  Amer- 
icans. 

How  we  use  thto  tool  to  not  the  province 
of  the  scientist.  It  to  rather  the  responsl- 
blUty  of  those  of  us  who  fill  the  airwaves 
and  of  you  who  represent  the  people.  I  pray 
that  we  will  have  the  wisdom  and  compas- 
sion to  use  thto  tool  to  Its  greatest  human 
advantage. 

It  Is  most  approprtote,  I  believe,  that  this 
historic  broadcast  Is  emanating  from  South 
Carolina,  and  In  the  presence  of  the  State's 
legislators.  It  to  appropriate  because  the 
South  Carolina  ETV  Network,  your  com- 
munications creation,  has  proven  Itself  one 
of  the  nation's  most  innovative  and  socially 
constructive  public  TV  systems.  It  has  earned 
the  right  to  this  honor. 

This  point  of  origination  is  symbolic  of  the 
fact  that  public  television,  like  our  nation 
itself,  speaks  from  many  centers.  The  tapes- 
try that  to  America  Is  woven  of  threads  from 
50  States  and  50.000  communities.  We  run 
a  danger  when  thto  fact  Is  forgotten.  When 
Walt  Wtiitman  heard  America  singing.  It  was 
her  "many  voices"  he  heard.  We  must  hear 
those  many  voices  again.  And  tlxis  broadcast 
indicates  public  television's  dedication  to 
that  goal. 

In  recent  montlis,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  swirling  over  our  heads 
concerning  the  role  of  the  broadcast  media. 
I  cannot  speak  for  my  counterparts  in  com- 
mercial broadcasting;  I  also  need  not,  since 
they  speak  very  ably  for  themselves.  But  I 
would  like  tonight  to  speak  of  the  role  of 
public  broadcasting. 

The  basic  question  to  be  Eisked  of  a  broad- 
casting enterprise  to:  Is  thto  enterprise  act- 
ing In  the  best  Interests  of  its  audience?  Is 
it  informing  and  enlightening  its  audience? 
Is  It  enabling  the  many  people  in  that  au- 
dience to  grow? 

As  these  questions  concern  public  tele- 
vision, I  believe  the  answer  to  a  resounding 
yes! 

In  fact,  I  believe  (and  like  a  good  broad- 
caster. I  admit  to  my  prejudice)  that  public 
television  to  as  up  to  date  and  relevant  to 
today  as  the  satellite  which  Is  carrying  my 
words.  I  believe  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable national  resources  the  country  has  at 
its  dtoposal — a  resource  which  has  only  t>e- 
gun  to  l>e  exploited  and  one  which,  before 
long,  will  be  recognized  as  lndlsi>ensable. 

That  to  a  bold  claim.  But  I  Eissure  you  these 
words  are  chosen  with  care  and  fashioned 
out  of  conviction. 

Ever  since  people  began  huddling  around 
that  eight-inch  screen,  squinting,  It  has  been 
a  popular  pastime  to  talk  about  the  poten- 
tial of  televtolon.  We  in  public  televtolon  have 
gone  beyond  talk,  however,  we  have  begun 
to  reallz«  that  potential.  We  have  gone  about 
thto  task  quietly — sometimes,  too  quietly, 
but  with  a  steadiness  of  purpose  that  will 
not  be  denied. 

We  in  public  television  have,  I  believe, 
significantly  begtin  to  enrich  the  education 
of  millions  of  children. 

We  have  Inspired  mUIlons  of  others,  chil- 
dren and  adults  alike  to  reach  beyond  them- 
selves to  a  t>etter  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  life. 

And  we  have,  as  an  institution  whose  roots 
run  deep  into  the  community,  contributed 
to  the  solution  of  many  social  problems. 

In  the  area  of  education,  I  need  only  men- 
tion "Sesame  Street"  to  be^n  to  explain  the 
powerful  force  for  the  good  that  public  tele* 
vision  Is. 
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It  to  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  televtolon 
program  In  yeare,  commercial  or  otherwise, 
has  caused  as  much  excitement  as  this  one. 
And  this  to  a  program  for  children  three  to 
five!  Once  again,  the  word  "sesame"  has  liad 
the  magic  power  to  open  a  door — the  door  to 
education. 

If  you  have  not  seen  "Sesame  Street",  you 
should.  I  do  not  guarantee  you  will  learn 
anything,  but  I  do  guarantee  that  It  will  ex- 
cite you  to  the  prospect  of  what  televtolon 
can  do  to  help  fill  a  national  need.  This  is 
a  program  that  put  together  several  relevant 
facts  and  came  up  with  a  concept  that,  before 
It  has  run  its  course,  may  well  revolutionize 
education.  The  relevant  facts  were  these: 
One.  that  half  a  child's  IQ  develops  before  he 
reaches  the  age  of  four.  Two,  that  children 
aged  3  to  5  watch  an  average  of  25  hours  of 
television  a  week.  And  three,  that  of  all  the 
things  they  watch  on  television,  children  par- 
ticularly enjoy  commercials.  Putting  these 
facts  together,  the  experts  in  communication 
and  education  at  the  Children's  Televtolon 
Workshop  came  up  with  a  program  that  up- 
lifts rather  than  downgrades  the  child  and 
entertains  as  well  as  teaches. 

Audience  research  indicates  that  as  many 
as  six  million  children  may  be  enjoying  "Ses- 
ame Street."  Research  of  another  kind  in- 
dicates also  that  these  children  are  learning 
from  the  program.  After  only  six  weeks, 
young  vlewere  of  the  program,  thto  research 
showed,  had  made  significant  learning  gains 
over  non-vlewera. 

The  cost  of  "Sesame  Street"  for  Its  first 
two  years  (the  flret  of  which  viras  devoted 
only  to  research  and  development)  was  $8 
million.  This  works  out  to  little  more  than 
•1  a  child.  Is  It  worth  It?  You  bet  It  is.  and 
among  those  who  agree  U  President  Nixon. 
Two  weeks  ago,  the  President  touded  the 
program  and  expressed  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  government  (through  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education)  to  helping  to  make  thto  project 
possible. 

The  worth  of  this  program  becomes  even 
more  apparent  when  one  considers  how  many 
millions  of  dollars  would  be  required  to  build 
the  additional  classroom  space  to  teach  these 
youngsters  in  the  traditional  manner.  And 
how  can  one  place  a  price-tag  on  the  head- 
start  In  learning  and  Ufe  of  even  one  small 
child? 

When  one  ponders  the  success  of  "Sesame 
Street,"  he  to  led  to  wonder,  can't  the  same 
systematic  approach  be  applied  to  make  tele- 
vision work  as  well  in  meeting  other  sodal 
goato?  If  televtolon  can  work  this  minor 
miracle,  cant  it  work  others? 

The  answer,  I  think,  must  be  yes. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Education 
Subcommittee  in  December,  I  proposed  that 
the  same  experimentation  that  preceded  the 
development  of  "Sesame  Street"  be  tried  In 
other  areas.  If  televtolon  can  teach  pre- 
schoolera  to  think,  then  It  can  surely  be 
used  effectively  to  teach  both  chUdren  and 
Illiterate  adults  to  read.  And  It  can  be  used 
to  train  people  for  jobs  and  to  enable  them 
to  earn  a  high  school  diploma.  These  highly 
desirable  social  alms  can  be  achieved  through 
television — especially  through  public  tele- 
vtolon. Freed  of  the  necessity  to  attract  the 
largest  possible  audience  at  aU  times  and 
endowed  by  the  public  with  a  mandate  for 
public  service,  these  tasks  represent  nattiral 
endeavors  for  public  televtolon.  And  they 
represent  a  natviral  complement  to  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  commercial  TV. 

If  there  to  any  doubt  about  the  ci4>aclty  of 
public  television  to  serve  in  a  new  and  ex- 
citing way,  that  doubt  was  dissipated  by 
the  great  success  that  the  South  Carolina 
ETV  Network  has  had  with  "Job  Blan  Cara- 
van". 

For  those  watching  from  outside  South 
Carolina,  "Job  Man  Caravan"  to  a  weekly  se- 
ries designed  to  bring  unemployed  blacks  and 
tinfUled  jobs   together.   A  mobile  TV   unit 
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tours  the  st*te.  bro<Mlc««tinc  from  •  different 
town  every  time.  Tbere  la  entertainment,  a 
personable  hoak  and  equAlly  p«raon«bl« 
young  ladles  called  "Jobettas"  who  talk  to 
people,  tell  ttaean  about  Joba  and  tralnlnc 
programs  and  put  tbem  In  contact  with  the 
iitate  eraployment  agpncy  and  proapectl»* 
empIOTcrs.  This  effort  has  produced  over  5,000 
retjucsta  fcr  Job  informatioa.  Eighty-one  per- 
cent ol  these  requests  have  led  to  job  re- 
ferrals, and  of  these,  23  percent  have  re- 
sulted In  actual  job  placements.  For  its  ef- 
forts, the  South  Carolina  Network  last  year 
won  an  Emmy — but  more  important,  the 
thanks  of  thousan<4s  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons.  This  is  a  program 
lu  which  you  of  South  Carolina  Ocneral  As- 
sembly can  take  deep  satisfaction. 

You  can  also  take  pride — as  I  do — In  oth- 
er programs  by  your  State  ETV  Network 
that  terre  both  the  individual  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Stale. 

I  refer,  to  cite  Just  one  Instance,  to  your 
"Law  Biforcement"  series.  This  program.  I 
understand.  Is  viewed  by  90  percent  of  the 
oCBeers  and  other  oOiclala  In  the  State  respon- 
sible for  the  public  safety.  By  supplying  them 
with  laatruction  on  tmpraved  techniques 
and  Infflgmatkw  on  new  legal  interpreta- 
tions, tikis  program  enables  them  to  be  tiet- 
ter  law  enforcement  oflleers.  And  It  doubt- 
lessly reaults  In  an  Increase  In  both  public 
safety  and  justice. 

A  similar  aervloe  U  alao  provided  In  Soutb 
Carolina  for  medical  professionals,  bringing 
them  up  to  the  minute  In  advancements  In 
their  science.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  series. 
In  addition  to  saving  tax  dollars,  baa  alao 
saved  Uvea. 

I  am  told  that  before  long  the  Soutb  Car- 
olina ETV  Network  wUl  become  a  contrib- 
utor, too.  to  the  improvement  of  buslBMS 
affairs  In  the  State.  Tbla  wUl  be  made  pos- 
sible through  a  course  for  persons  wishing 
to  earn  a  Master  of  Bualaess  Administra- 
tion degree  through  courses  on  their  pubbe 
TV  channels. 

Ftom  pre-scbool  to  grad  school,  and  even 
for  thoae  who  have  given  up  on  school, 
your  network — the  public  network — Is  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  growth.  And  In  do- 
ing so.  It  is  adding  to  the  growth  of  the 
State.  I»  tbla  recent  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  President  Nixon  underlined  the  ne- 
cessity at  this  time  In  our  national  history 
when  we  have  achieved  to  mtich  materia] 
wealth  for  oa  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Soutb 
Carolina  ETV  Network  li  a  valuable  contrib- 
utor to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life 
In  Soutb  Carolina. 

In  the  end.  when  one  considers  public  tele- 
vision. I  believe  he  must  conclude  that  penny 
for  penny,  a  dollar  invested  In  this  Insti- 
tution Is  one  ot  tbe  beat  Investments  Amer- 
icans can  make  In  their  future. 

Pubne  televtslon  not  only  provides  every 
man's  child  admlsslofi  to  what  may  prove  to 
be  the  nation's  finest  pre-eohool,  "Sesame 
Street",  It  also  endows  kindness  and  self- 
understaadtog  en  this  child  In  the  penoa  of 
Pred  Rogers,  host  of  "Mlsterogers  Neighbor- 
hood". It  gives  free  lessons  In  how  to  sew 
and  eook.  or  play  the  guitar.  It  can  teach  a 
person  American  history  or  mathematics  and 
even  help  him  get  a  high  school  diploma  or 
begin  work  on   a  cortege  degree. 

It  brings  Americans  Into  the  company  of 
their  nation's  finest  minds  and  Into  tbe 
councils  of  government.  At  no  coet.  It  pro- 
vides the  equivalent  of  a  lifetime  subscrip- 
tion to  a  wealth  of  magaslnes. 

It  aaya.  Here's  a  season^  pass  to  some  of 
the  finest  performances  In  drama,  music  and 
dance.  It  not  only  makes  the  viewer  witness 
to  the  heartache  and  problems  of  this  time, 
hut  tells  htm.  Here's  what  yon  can  tfo  about 
It,  thus  fevlnglBg  govemmettt  and  tbe  peo- 
ple closer  tinsthiii 

It  provl«les  a  means  of  speoktsf  tot  tb« 
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silent  majority  and  for  all  BUaorKlea — 
whether  silent  or  not  so  sUent. 

Public  television  Is  an  Invitation  to  travel, 
not  only  across  America  and  the  world  but 
tnto  the  home  of  the  man  acroaa  the  street 
and  the  man  across  the  tracks.  It  saya  Come 
stand  In  these  shoes  and  know  yourself  bet- 
ter. It  raises  people's  sights.  And  occasionally 
It  raises  a  good,  hearty  and  healthy  belly 
laugh  In  affirmation  of  this  wonderful,  mys- 
terious thing  called  life. 

Porty-flve  million  people  take  part  In 
this  experience  called  public  television — peo- 
ple of  all  ages,  all  races,  all  income  and  edu- 
cation levels.  And  the  national  cost  Is  about 
•  1.75  a  person. 

Compare  this  to  the  coat  of  a  single  admis- 
sion to  a  concert  or  a  good  play.  Compare  it 
to  what  It  would  cost  to  build  the  additional 
school  space  for  the  country's  13  million  pre- 
schoolers. Compare  It  to  the  value  of  finding 
a  man  a  job  or  a  new  skill.  Compare  It  to  the 
priceless  achievement  of  making  the  life  of 
an  Individual  or  a  community  Just  a  little 
bit  richer — just  a  little  bit  better — and  you 
will  tee  that  tbere  Is  no  comparison  at  all. 

There  are  many  examples  of  what  public 
television  can  do  and  Is  doing.  But  one  of 
my  favorites  Is  about  a  housewife  who  was 
advised  by  her  doctor  to  pursue  a  new  inter- 
est through  educational  television.  The 
woouin  protested  that  she  was  dumb  and 
that  she  really  dldnt  see  the  purpose.  But 
one  dsy  she  did  tune  In  and  heard  a  discus- 
sion on  the  form  of  the  sonnet.  As  a  result, 
she  began  writing  poetry.  That  lady  was 
Anne  Sexton.  In  1967  she  won  tbe  Pullteer 
Prize  for  poetry. 

Public  television  can't  lead  everyone  to  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  But  It  can  lead  millions  to  a 
greater  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
life  and  each  other.  And  the  glory  of  this 
system  is  that  It  does  so  by  speaking  from 
many  centers — that  It  reflects  the  diversity 
of  our  country  through  a  diversity  of  talent 
spread  through  stations  in  190  places  in  our 
nation. 

In  doing  my  homework  for  this  appear- 
ance. I  learned  that  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  two  mottoa.  They  are  "While  I 
brsstbe.  I  hope"  ai>d  "Prepared  In  spirit  and 
resources  ". 

I  will  leave  you  by  saying  that  pnbUc  tele- 
vision, too.  provides  hope  and  It  Is  prepared 
in  spirit  and  resources  for  the  challenges  of 
the  years  ahead. 

l^ank  you. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    MBW    TOWl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1979 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  52d  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
That  Independence  date  marked  the  cul- 
mination of  a  Ions  and  determined  strug- 
gle by  a  proud  people  for  freedom  and 
the  creation  of  a  free  and  independent 
SUte  oif  Lithuania. 

Under  the  banner  of  Lithuanian  sov- 
ereignty, the  Lithuanian  people  were 
able  to  improve  their  standard  of  living 
as  they  never  had  been  able  to  under 
foreign  domination,  and  were  able  to  re- 
awaken a  renewed  Interest  in  their  great 
common  and  historical  achievements. 
Above  all.  they  were  able  to  tttMert  pro- 
foond  reforms  in  both  the  social  and 
eeotMxnlc  field  that  conveyed  to  every 
cltlaen,  no  matter  how  lowly,  a  sense  of 
self-respect. 
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This  progress  was.  to  the  regret  of  all, 
stifled  by  the  Soviet  occupation  in  1940 
and  then  the  subsequent  German  pres- 
ence. With  the  elimination  of  the  Nazi 
scourge,  Soviet  forces  once  again  en- 
gulled  Litliuania  and  have  occupied  it 
ever  since. 

Nearly  30  years  have  passed  since  Lith- 
uania's subjugation  at  the  hands  of  So- 
viet aggression.  But  the  spirit  of  Lithu- 
anian freedom  has  never  faded.  Even  to- 
day these  brave  and  courageous  people 
cling  to  the  hope  and  idea  of  freedom 
and  independence.  

I  am  privileged  to  repment  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent  In  the 
19th  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
In  New  York  City,  as  elsewhere  In  this 
country,  they  are  public-spirited  citizens 
and  good  neighbors.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  them  this  week  In  cclebratln?  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  and  to  join 
with  them  in  the  hope  that  one  day  the 
freedom  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
their  homeland  will  again  become  a  real- 
ity. 


FREEDOM  OWES  ITS  LIFE  TO 
CHRISTIANITY 


HON.  JABIES  R.  MANN 

or  SOUTH  caaouita 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1979 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  John  £. 
Roberts  is  the  very  fine  editor  of  the 
Baptist  Courier,  South  Carolina's  weekly 
Baptist  publication.  In  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1970,  appears  an  editorial  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  entitled  "Freedom  Owes  Its 
Life  to  Christianity."  Certainly  we  need 
to  remember  our  Christian  heritage,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  cause 
Mr.  Roberts'  words  to  be  available  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  cotmtry  through  the 
medium  of  the  Conckessional  Rscoko. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PSEksoM  Owxa  Its  Lifk  to  CHBisTiANrrT 

Preedom  Is  defined  differently  by  different 
Individuals  according  to  their  orientation 
and  particular  set  of  values.  Last  year  some 
students  and  others  seized  a  building  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
set  about  destroying  records  and  equipment 
used  by  the  profesaors  In  service  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  Invaders  were  so  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  what  they  wanted  to 
"because  it  was  their  right"  that  they  evi- 
dently had  no  regard  for  what  the  professors 
"had  a  right  to  do." 

Herein  the  violent  protester  plays  square- 
ly Into  the  hands  of  Ifarxlsm.  The  Commu- 
nists demand  freedom  when  other  forces  are 
In  control,  but  once  they  gain  control  they 
cut  off  all  freedom.  That  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  In  Russia  and 
Its  satellite  countries,  notably  in  Hungary 
In  1956  and  In  Czechoslovakia  In  1868. 

Freedom  Is  the  principal  offering  of  democ- 
racy, which  affords  conditions  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  Christianity  because  it  recog- 
nizes the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  But 
democracy  Is  not  the  father  of  Christianity; 
rather  Christianity  paves  the  way  for  democ- 
racy. The  spread  of  Christianity  across 
Europe  was  followed  by  human  rights  and 
self  government.  Centuries  earUer  Mosea  had 
found  It  Impossible  to  reason  with  the 
Pharaoh  that  tbe  Israelites  were  chosen  of 
God  to  go  free.  Tbe  psgan  king  could  not 
understand  that  man  was  more  than  an  anl- 
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mal,  with  rights  of  bis  own  and  a  relation- 
ship with  God  that  makes  all  men  brothers. 

The  strength  of  democracy  Is  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  strength  of  Christianity.  If 
Christianity  malnUlns  its  vitality  and  In- 
iluence,  government  that  respects  man's 
dignity  and  freedom  wlU  maintain  com- 
parable strength.  If  the  vitality  of  Chrlstlan- 
ity  wanes,  the  strength  of  democracy  will  not 
be  far  behind  as  ipower-mad  governments 
come  to  the  fore. 

The  anarchist  who  Interprets  freedom  as 
license  to  thvrart  the  freedom  of  others  Is 
only  one  step  renx)ved  from  the  totalitarian 
ruler  who  puts  down  all  rights,  of  which  free- 
dom of  worship  Is  first. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARLO  THOMAS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CALXroaKi* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  State  be- 
comes great  without  the  accomplish- 
ments and  social  contributions  of  its  in- 
dividual citizens,  and  particularly  of  its 
young  citizens.  Because  this  is  so,  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
from  time  to  time  make  official  and  pub- 
lic note  of  those  who  bring  renown  and 
honor  to  the  State  of  California. 

Especially  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  of  us  at  this  time  is  a  young  woman 
named  Mario  Thomas,  whom  you  and 
your  families  undoubtedly  know  on  tele- 
vision as  "That  Girl."  The  fact  that  this 
show,  in  the  finest  of  taste,  brings  enter- 
tainment and  enjoyment  every  week  to 
many  millions  of  Americans,  yoimg  and 
old.  is  commendable  In  itself,  but  there  Is 
much  more  of  which  Mario  Thomas  can 
be  Justifiably  proud. 

As  the  daughter  of  the  famed  enter- 
tainer and  leading  television  producer, 
Danny  Thomas,  Mario  could  have  settled 
for  a  well  sheltered  life  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages her  father's  position  would 
bring.  She  chose  instead  to  create  a  pro- 
ductive life  of  her  own. 

It  Is  indicative  of  Mario's  bent  and 
character  that  she  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  with 
a  degree  in  teaching.  Her  primary  In- 
stinct is  for  public  service,  but  she  de- 
termined to  enter  her  father's  profession 
and  make  good  on  her  own  without  his 
advice  or  consent.  When  Mario  left  for 
New  York  to  study  acting,  Danny 
Thomas  shook  his  head  and  said  she 
would  never  make  It.  Today,  he  admits 
that  he  never  made  a  worse  guess  in  his 
life. 

The  child  of  a  famous  father  works 
under  a  tremendous  handicap  to  attain 
individual  recognition.  Without  the  help 
or  sponsorship  of  her  father,  Mario 
Thomas  fought  the  same  battle  as  every 
neophyte  actress  seeking  Jobs.  She 
started  with  a  small  role  In  a  segment  of 
the  TV  series.  "77  Sunset  Strip,"  and 
found  occasional  roles  In  other  shows. 
All  the  while,  she  worked  hard  to  per- 
fect her  acting.  A  great  moment  came 
when  director  Mike  Nichols  chose  her  to 
star  in  the  London  stage  play,  "Barefoot 
in  the  Park,"  for  which  she  received  high 
praise  from  the  London  critics. 

Some  4  years  ago.  Mario  Thomas  de- 
termined to  have  her  own  television 
show.  She  could  now  have  easily  asked 
her  father  to  take  this  show  under  the 
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wing  of  his  successful  company,  which 
has  many  successful  series  on  the  air. 
Instead,  Mario  formed  her  own  com- 
pany to  produce  the  "That  Oiii"  Mties. 

In  AprU  of  this  year,  "That  Girl"  will 
air  its  100th  episode  over  ABC-TV.  It  is 
a  record  of  longevity  attained  by  very 
few  series  that  are  launched  hopefully 
every  year  in  this  highly  competitive  in- 
dustry. And  it  has  further  long  life  ahead 
of  it.  The  talent  of  Mario  Thomas  and 
her  company  has  caught  the  public 
fancy,  and  she  is  once  again  considered 
as  a  top  contender  for  an  Emmy  award 
this  year. 

Miss  Thomas  has  already  won  five  of 
her  industry's  highest  honors  for  "That 
Girl."  She  previously  won  two  Emmy 
nominations  as  "Best  Actress."  She  re- 
ceived the  Hollywood  Foreign  Press" 
Golden  Globe.  Both  Photoplay  and  Fame 
magazines  gave  her  their  awards  as 
"Most  Promising  New  Star,"  and  the  lat- 
ter named  her  in  their  top  10  of  tele- 
vision. As  a  further  extension  of  her 
talent,  Mario  Thomas  has  Just  com- 
pleted her  first  motion  picture,  "Jenny," 
which  promises  to  broedoi  her  career 
horizons. 

All  of  this  would  be  enough  to  rate 
Mario  Thomas  as  one  of  California's  out- 
standing citizens,  but  it  Is  only  half  the 
story.  What  makes  her  even  more  com- 
mendable is  that  she  has  not  forgotten 
her  ecu'ly  Interest  in  public  service,  and 
is  now  using  the  advantage  of  her  posi- 
tion to  further  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can community. 

In  spite  of  her  busy  professional  life, 
she  makes  time  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Inner-City  Cultural 
Center,  headed  by  Gregory  Peck,  a  non- 
profit organization  which  brings  modem 
and  classical  drama  to  high  schocri  stu- 
dents, mostly  in  underprivileged  areas. 
She  is  also  on  the  board  of  "Neighbors  of 
Watts "  which  is  dedicated  to  building 
child  care  centers  in  that  minority  OMn- 
munlty.  She  is  honorary  chairman  of 
the  annual  fund  drive  for  St.  Jude  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Memphis,  to  which 
her  father  lias  also  devoted  much  inter- 
est and  effort  And,  further,  Mario 
Thomas  is  a  women's  chairman  of  the 
Christmas  Seal  drive  in  California.  Last 
year,  she  received  the  Humanitarian 
Award  from  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
Chapter  of  B'nal  B'rith. 

This  display  of  civic  responsibility  is 
citizenship  of  the  highest  order.  In  a 
woman  as  young  as  Mario  Thomas,  it  be- 
comes one  of  California's,  and  this  Na- 
tion's, greatest  assets  because  she  prom- 
ises many  years  of  continued  service  to 
the  advancement  of  our  society. 

I  suggest  that,  besides  my  own  trib- 
ute, Mario  Thomas  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  this  entire  legislative  body 
and  of  the  fellow  citizens  of  her  State 
and  country. 


OUR  NATION'S  PRIORITIES 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

oar  MZw  TosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  my  own  constituents  and 
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their  concern  for  what  must  take  priority 
on  how  we  ^?end  money  on  the  problems 
which  face  the  Nation  today,  I  held  hear- 
ings in  Albany  and  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  on 
our  Nation's  priorities.  The  response  to 
these  hearings  was  not  only  enthusiastic, 
but  most  enlightening,  responsible,  and 
representative  of  highly  professional 
judgments.  For  this  reason  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  at  that  time  by  some 
of  the  56  witnesses  who  did  testify: 

Priowtt  on  People 
(Nelson  F.  Hlne.  cochalrman.  Schenectady 

Commtinlty     Action     Program     Welfare 

Committee) 

Our  National  Priority  mtist  be  "People". 
Our  purpose  must  be  to  serve  all  tbe  people, 
and  those  most  In  need  fiist.  This  does  not 
mean  doing  what  we  have  been  doing,  only 
doing  It  better.  Putting  our  priority  on  people 
requires  that  we  honestly  face  tbe  fact  that 
our  present  priorities  are  not  devoted  to 
people. 

Historically,  necessarUy.  we  have  made  ter- 
ritory, power  and  wealth  our  national  goals. 
Today  we  have  achieved  all  of  these.  We 
must  not  continue  to  serve  goals  which 
are  behind  us.  We  are  the  OKiet  powerful  na- 
tion, and  the  wealthiest,  that  has  ever  existed 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Mow,  for  tbe  first 
time  In  that  history,  a  society  can  afford 
the  iTiiniTniim  needs  for  housing,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  education  for  all  of  Its  members. 

Before  we  can  effectively  serve  those  in 
need  we  must  recognize  that  enterprise  atnd 
energy  are  not  enough  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence and  security  In  today's  world,  nor 
will  they  be  tomorrow.  The  overriding  Im- 
portance of  position,  preference,  and  for- 
tune (Including  avoiding  nxisfortune)  Is  more 
widely  appreciated,  but  everyone  must  tm- 
derstand  that  the  poor  are  not  responsible 
for  their  pUght.  And  we  must  grow  to  recog- 
nize the  ooroUary.  Tlie  rich  are  not  respon- 
sible for  their  wealth.  There  are  no  new 
frontiers  open  to  the  common  man.  We  aU 
should  be  heirs  in  fair  measure  of  the  pio- 
neers that  were. 

We  are  trying  to  serve  thoae  in  need  with 
a  patchwork  of  lU-flttli^  programs  tacked 
onto  a  temporary  project  bom  of  the  great 
depression  of  forty  years  ago.  We  call  it  Wel- 
fare or  Social  Services,  and  tbe  only  thing 
everyone  agrees  on  is  that  It  does  more  barm 
than  good.  A  system  to  serve  those  In  need 
must  be  based  on  tbe  principle  that  no 
shame  should  attach  to  support  or  benefit 
received  from  the  government.  Ironically, 
many  are  benefited  today  with  no  sense  of 
guilt  or  apology.  The  owner  of  a  private 
plane  Is  subsidized,  tax-free.  In  airport  fa- 
culties m  an  amount  estimated  at  $8,000 
per  year.  Homeowners  are  credited  with  in- 
terest on  mortgages  against  Income  taxes. 
Highways,  parks,  and  libraries  benefit  those 
who  have  access  to  tbem.  Some  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  farmers  receive  sizable 
grants  from  government  subsidy  programs. 
Business  and  Industries  get,  and  work  to 
Increase  tax  credits,  contracts,  and  allow- 
ances in  great  variety.  These  and  others  like 
them  are  eminently  respectable.  Grants  to 
ordinary  citizens  In  need  should  not  bring 
a  sense  of  shame.  Recipients  of  individual, 
personal  help  should  not  be  labeled  as  lazy. 
or  worse.  We  must,  because  we  can.  have  a 
system  of  supporting  ordinary  people  so  that 
they  can  live  free  from  the  threat  of  hunger, 
cold,  frustration  and  misery.  It  must  be  a 
system  which  does  not  rob  Uiem  of  personal 
Integrity  and  dignity. 

■nie  term  "ordinary  people"  Is  used  de- 
liberately. A  lifeguard  who  made  sinking 
swimmers  prove  they  bad  bit  tbe  bottom 
would  save  few  lives.  A  system  which  de- 
mands proof  of  continuing  degradation  as 
a  condition  of  continuing  assistance  will 
save  few  families.  Many  hardworking  persons 
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are  bitterest  against  the  poor  because  tbelr 
own  constant  hard  work  Just  keeps  the  wolf 
from  their  door,  but  never  drives  blm  away. 
The  fear  of  being  sick,  widowed,  unemployed 
Is  always  with  them.  Wages  can  never  pro- 
vide protection  against  disaster.  The  name 
of  the  disaster  U  poverty.  The  price  of  It  U 
shame.  When  so  much  of  wages  is  withheld 
for  so  many  reasons  (the  worst  of  which  Is 
a  heavily  regressive  tax  system),  the  dispari- 
ty between  earnings  and  take-home  pay  Jus- 
tifies anger.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  It  is  mis- 
directed against   fellow  sufferers,   the   poor. 
Middle    class    America    gives    generously    to 
comm\inlty      services      thru      Red-Feather. 
United  Appeals,  and  then  spends  most  of  the 
money  on  Itself,  because  It  needs  to  and  de- 
serves the  benefits.  If  this  Is  so.  how  much 
greater  Is  the  need  among  those  with   less 
than  average  Incomes — under  (8.000  yearly. 
Solution  of  the  problems  of  people  cannot 
be  piecemeal.  It  will  require  a  coordinated 
approach  to  economic  areas — not  necessarily 
political    subdivisions,    to    family    planning, 
home   management,    crime,    education,   em- 
ployment,   housing,     taxes,    transportation, 
and  prices.  Only  government  has  the  facili- 
ties to  effectively  treat  the  gamut  of  wrongs, 
and  the  authority  to  make  necessary  changes 
successfully.  And  as  long  as  It  gets  the  lion's 
share  of  the  taxes,  only  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  pay  the  bill.   It  is  Important   to 
distinguish  the  government  of  this  nation 
as  being  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Certainly  most  of 
her  citizens  are  not  wealthy  when  Mr    of 
them  live  on  6*^   of  national  Income — coun- 
tered by  the  5'"r    at  the  top  who  get  20'. 
of   the   Income.   This   government   exercises 
as  great  a  power  over  Its  own  citizens  as  it 
does     internationally,     commanding     their 
taxes,  services,   and   lives   If   need   be    Only 
one   branch  of   this   government   represents 
the  people  That  branch,  the  legislative,  was 
establUhed   with   righto  and   powers  neces- 
sary to  a  balance  and  to  the  preservation  of 
deeoocracy.    The    importance    of    a    hearing 
such  as  this  la  enormous    The   importance 
of  the  full  exercise  of  its  own  powers  by  the 
Congress  Is  greater. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  following  more 
specific  Items. 

People  need  to  participate  in  their  own 
treatment.  Ignorance  and  poverty  are  not 
synomymous.  If  personal  integrity  and  dig- 
nity are  destroyed,  what  Is  saved  is  worthless. 
Poverty  Is  predictable  and  preventable. 
Services  of  planning  and  counseling  on  every 
phase  of  family  life  should  be  available  on 
a  privileged  basis,  with  maximum  use  of 
volunteer  community  resources.  Perhaps  the 
goveriunent  should  be  In  the  small  loan 
business  to  people  as  well  as  firms. 

Education  must  serve  those  l>est  who  need 
it  moat,  in  urt>an  and  rural  pockets:  not 
Just  those  in  the  suburtM  who  can  afford 
it  most.  It  should  respond  to  the  communi- 
ties as  well  as  direct  them. 

Health  services  must  be  provided  on  a 
clinical,  preventive  basis,  even  if  this  dis- 
locates the  present  fee -for -service  system. 

Transportation  must  be  developed  for 
those  who  need  it  moat — people  without  cars. 
We  all  pay  for  fire  departments,  telephones, 
and  police  on  an  'if  we  need  them  basis,  not 
'as°  we  need  them.  We  can  learn  to  do  the 
same  with  buses  and  subways. 

Industries  should  be  required  to  locate  fac- 
tories where  people  will  be  served  best,  with 
coordinated  facilltlea  for  shopping,  schools, 
and  services  in  a  planned  community,  not 
permitted  to  build  where  land  or  labor  is 
cheapest.  tranq>ortatlon  easiest,  or  for  other 
reasons  giving  priority  to  the  product.  Our 
priority  should  be  people.  We  need  a  Depart- 
ment of  People  as  great  and  good  as  our 
Department  of  Defense. 

Regressive  taxation  must  be  reversed,  prob- 
ably by  an  Income  tax  without  any  deduc- 
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tlona.  Real  estate  should  be  taxed  on  loca- 
tion, not  Improvements. 

Prices  should  be  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  now  controlled  by  those  who 
benefit  from  Increasing  them.  A  l>alancing 
pressure  on  behalf  of  those  who  must  pay 
them  Is  essential.  This  should  include  quan- 
tity and  quality  offered.  Foods,  for  example, 
packed  In  fiulds  should  be  labeled  with 
drained  weight.  Transparent  containers 
should  be  required  when  possible. 

Housing  units  are  desperately  needed  to 
end  the  domination  of  the  landlords  Land- 
lords don't  all  want  to  be  heartless,  but  the 
present  situation  forces  them  to  l>e.  With- 
out enough  housing,  all  the  laws  against  all 
the  fornu  of  discrimination,  or  to  fix  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  sanitation  are  worthless. 

Laws  must  protect  people  t>efore  property. 
The  rights  of  each  of  us  are  no  greater  than 
the  rights  of  the  least  of  us.  One  Immediate, 
specific  need  is  for  protection  of  wages  from 
unjust  garnishment.  Construction  eviction 
by  shutting  off  utilities  should  require  the 
same  court  procedure  as  eviction  by  landlord. 

Putting  |>eople  first  will  encounter  opposi- 
tion from  vested  interests,  groups,  and  areas 
now  enjoying  preference.  It  will  Involve  us 
in  a  revolution  for  change,  but  one  that  can 
t>e  accomplished  peacefully.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  have  peace  by  suppression  of  those 
not  favored.  Any  other  revolution  must  be 
much  more  destructive. 

It  is  our  national  tradition,  unique  from 
the  founding  of  this  government,  that  a  peo- 
ple can  govern  themselves,  and  that  there 
should  not,  and  need  not  be  two  claaess  of 
people;  one  superior,  one  Inferior:  one  hav- 
ing, one  needing.  We  are  challenged  today 
to  show  the  world  that  we  still  believe  this 
and  that  we  can  and  will  make  It  work. 

Our  present  system,  as  It  preserves  pov- 
erty, is  producing  a  generation  that  Is  unfit, 
untrained,  and  unqualified  for  anything  but 
a  life  of  degrading  dependence.  When  hope 
and  help  are  denied,  anyone  must  t>e  hopeless 
and  helpless.  Children  do  not  choose  their 
parents,  and  they  are  not  born  equal.  With 
honest  concern  and  hard  work  they  can  have 
equal  opportunity. 

Toum  StnoMAL  PmioatTics  in  EotJCATioN 

(Frank  J.  PtUppone.  superintendent  of 
schools.  Ravena-Coeyntans-Selklrk  Central 
Schools.  SeUlrk.  N.Y  ) 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  some  thoughts 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  four  national  prior- 
ities In  education:  race,  reading,  reorder- 
ing priorities  in  our  high  schools,  and 
money.  In  the  brief  time  allotted,  let  me 
approach  them  In  reverse  order. 

1.    MONET 

The  U.S.  has  long  been  committed  to 
education  for  all,  not  education  for  the  elite, 
and  our  citizens  have  put  their  money  where 
tbelr  mouth  is.  They  have  footed  the  bill  for 
the  creation  of  the  world's  largest  educa- 
tional enterprise.  However,  continued  pres- 
sures exist  that  demand  even  greater  finan- 
cial commitment.  These  pressures  are:  con- 
tinually Increasing  enrollments,  a  continu- 
ally broadening  range  of  educational  serv- 
ices, rising  teacher  salaries,  Inflation  and  the 
absolute  necessity  for  special  programs  to 
bring  the  disadvantaged  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  society. 

These  pressures  can  be  met  only  by  les- 
sening the  tax  burden  on  the  property  tax- 
payer. Increasing  the  share  of  financial  sup- 
port from  the  state  government,  and  In- 
creasing the  share  of  financial  support  from 
the  Federal  government. 

One  almost  immediate  possibility  for  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  a  proposal  by  New  York 
State  Senator  Thomas  Laveme  who  has  rec- 
ommended diverting  the  6%  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  surcharge  due  to  expire  In  July 
of  thU  year  for  the  use  of  the  sUtes  in  sup- 
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porting  tbelr  educational  programs.  The 
moneys  so  raised  would  be  returned  to  the 
counties  of  origin.  Albany  County  alone, 
for  example,  would  gain  gS  million  In  funds 
to  support  education:  other  counties  In 
other  states,  I  am  sure,  would  also  profit  pro- 
portionately. The  main  benefit  of  Senator 
LAverne's  proposal  is  tlte  obvious  fact  that 
It  does  not  call  for  an  added  tax  burden, 
but  merely  the  continuation  of  an  existing 
one. 

In  the  area  of  finance,  I  would  suggest  also 
a  point  of  view.  Education  should  be  re- 
garded not  as  a  cost  but  an  Investment.  Our 
success  as  a  nation  Is  in  no  small  part  due 
to  our  tremendous  conunltment  to  educa- 
tion. A  reading  of  Servan-Schrelber's  Amer- 
ican Challenge  will  provide  corroboration. 
This  hard-headed,  practical  minded  and  ar- 
ticulate French  writer  has  stated  bluntly: 
•America  U  now  reaping  a  staggering  profit 
from  the  moet  profitable  investment  of  all — 
the  education  of  lu  citizens." 

3.    SEOaOEBINC    PalORmXS   WITHIN    OUa    HIOH 
BCHOOLS 

In  the  past  and  even  now  secondary 
schools  have  done  an  excellent  Job  in  pre- 
paring students  for  college.  If  anything,  col- 
lege as  the  magic  key  to  success  In  life  has 
been  oversold.  Secondary  educators,  there- 
fore, must  do  more  for  our  so-called  average 
student  In  both  the  vocational  education 
and  use  of  leisure  time  areas. 

Like  elementary  education,  vocational 
education  is  not  and  has  not  been  finan- 
cially recognized  and  supported  as  It  should 
be.  but  for  a  different  and  simple  reason: 
college  preparatory  education  Is  cheaper  than 
vocational  education.  The  dignity  and  value 
of  work  must  be  recognized  by  our  high 
schools  as  the  demand  for  the  skilled  worker 
increases  each  year. 

High  schools  should  also  strengthen  edu- 
cation for  the  use  of  leisure  time.  Unless 
American  society  completely  collapses,  we 
face  the  poeslblllty  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury of  a  four,  or  Indeed,  a  three  day  work 
week  for  most  of  what  we  call  our  laboring 
force.  How  will  our  citizens  use  their  leisure 
Ume?  What  will  be  the  quality  of  their  life? 
Escape  Into  the  boob  tube,  drugs,  alcohol, 
and  endless  vacationing?  Education  can  and 
must  prepare  for  this  relatively  new  but 
rapidly  approaching  priority.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  schools  will  turn  every  citizen 
Into  practitioners  or  even  connoisseurs  of  the 
arts  and  letters  Rather  I  am  suggesting  that 
high  schools  must  demonstrate  to  our  young 
people  that  there  is  more  to  life  than  earn- 
ing a  living  or  escaping  from  one's  barren, 
undeveloped  self  Into  a  meanlngleas  round 
of  futile  exercises  In  killing  the  clock.  Con- 
sequently, we  must  Increase  our  commit, 
menu  to  education  In  life  time  sports  and 
recreational  actlvitlee,  music  and  art  appre- 
ciation, understanding  and  evaluating  film 
and  TV  programs. 

Finally,  may  I  suggest  another  area  to  re- 
examine? How  necessary  Is  the  13th  year  of 
high  school?  The  freshman  year  of  most 
colleges  and  the  senior  year  of  high  school 
nowadays  are  almost  Indistinguishable  from 
one  another.  Most  colleges  require  a  sequence 
of  only  three  years  In  various  subject  matter 
fields  for  acceptance  into  a  program  of  study, 
Moet  academically  oriented  high  school 
students  today  have  acquired  more  than 
enough  units  for  a  high  school  diploma  by 
the  end  of  three  years  of  work  than  my  gen- 
eration had  acquired  at  the  end  of  four 
years  of  high  school.  The  rapid  and  wide- 
spread expansion  of  the  community  colleges 
and  increasing  Interest  in  an  open  admission 
policy  are  further  reasons  why  I  question  the 
need  and  value  of  the  12th  year  of  high 
school.  From  the  financial  viewpoint  alone, 
thU  question  deearvea  Investigation. 
3.  aa&onfo 
Despite  some  past  successes,  American 
education  is  faced  with  two  tremendous  and 
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dangerous  faUuree:  reading  and  race.  I^ 
me  addresa  myaelf  to  the  first.  Solving  the 
reading  problem  haa  eluded  us  beeatiae  w 
have  neglected  the  roost  important  level 
of  educaUon — U»  elementary  tevel.  We  have 
poured  enormous  sums  of  money  Into  the 
secondary  and  college  levels  and  have  starved 
our  elementary  schooU.  Education,  unfor- 
tunately, has  maintained  and  still  maintains 
a  kind  of  pecking  order  in  which  the  most 
money,  presUge  and  recognition  goes  to 
collegea,  then  to  the  high  school  and  final- 
ly— and  often  condescendingly  to  the  ele- 
menUry.  The  situation  and  the  money  should 
be  reversed.  What  sense  does  It  make  for 
one  high  school  teacher  to  be  assigned  only 
a  doeen  seniors  In  the  fourth  year  of  a  for- 
eign language  course  while  a  first  grade 
teacher  struggles  with  30  or  35  youngsters 
taking  their  first  steps  toward  solving  the 
wonder  and  mystery  of  learning  what  is 
locked  m  reading?  The  eminent  Dr.  Conant. 
for  example,  has  analysed  our  teachers  col- 
leges, our  high  schools,  our  Junior  high 
schools.  Why  did  he  omit  a  study  of  the 
elementary  schools? 

Reading  will  not  be  solved  until  we  re- 
order our  moneys  and  bring  about  a  massive 
Infusion  of  money  into  the  elementary  level. 
E8BA  la  Just  a  beginning  and  l>elated  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  of  educational  life. 
We  need  small  class  size  at  kindergarten. 
Grades  1,  2  and  3  level,  parent  volunteers, 
teacher  aides,  technology.  psychologlsU, 
reading  speciallata — a  whole  support  staff. 
We  must  recognize  a  simple  fact:  the  moet 
Important  teacher  Is  the  elementary  teacher. 
Unless  they  are  upgraded,  supported,  aasisted 
and  strengthened,  we  will  continue  to  face 
leading  problems,  dropouts,  delinquency  and 
the  boat  of  other  symptoms  that  are  mani- 
festations and  consequence  of  our  failure  to 
accord  proper  attention  to  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

Our  public  schools  In  past  years  achieved  a 
stunning  success  in  educating  and  Ameri- 
canizing literally  millions  of  immigranta; 
conversely.  Its  present  inablUty  to  help  mU- 
Uons  of  yoimg  blacks  develop  their  Inherent 
potential  for  learning  baa  been  and  Is  its 
moet  conspicuous  and  agonizing  faUure.  To 
compound  the  problem,  the  ugly  shadow  of 
violence  hangs  heavy  over  our  schools.  A  re- 
cent survey  by  the  New  Tork  Times  showed 
that,  m  both  the  New  Tork  MetropoUtan 
Area  and  throughout  the  majority  of  our 
cities  having  any  significant  mixture  of  the 
races,  our  schools  are  t)ecomlng  battlegrounds 
resembling  more  penal  Institutions  than 
placea  of  learning.  An  uneasy  truce  la  main- 
tained only  by  physical  force  rather  than  by 
reason  or  rational  negotiations.  No  city  Is  Im- 
mtme  whether  we  speak  of  Watts.  Detroit  or 
our  own  capital  City  of  Albany. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  education  for  our  disadvan- 
taged— the  ESEA,  VISTA,  the  Teacher  Corps, 
but  these  are  only  a  small  beginning.  Per- 
sonnel and  funds  for  VISTA  and  the  Teacher 
Corps  must  be  vastly  Increased.  The  educa- 
tional potential  of  both  these  tools  have  not 
been  achieved  because  they  have  not  been 
adequately  financed.  I  welcome  the  growing 
interest  In  an  open  admission  plan  as  a 
means  to  encourage  ambitious  blacks  with 
college  potential  to  achieve  that  potential, 
but  such  funds,  I  submit,  are  being  concen- 
trated at  the  wrong  end  of  the  educational 
ladder.  I  call  your  attention  again  to  my 
previous  contention  that  the  moet  Important 
teacher  la  the  elementary  teacher.  There 
must  be  a  massive  Increase  in  VISTA  type 
and  Teacher  Corpa  candidates  to  provide 
meaningful  beginning  education  for  the 
ghetto  chUd.  Head  Start  benefits  wither  away 
unless  followed  up  by  equally  effective  and 
Inspiring  prinaary  education.  Let's  divert  all 
funds  poaatble  to  make  the  first  four  yean 
of  a  black  child's  encounter  with  the  aehoola 
a  solid  and  ■ucceaaful  foundation  for  acqulr- 
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Ing  the  tools  that  he  needs  to  eairy  him 
through  the  rest  of  his  educaUonal  career. 

This  meana  amall  elaas  size  again,  teacher 
aides,  health  and  psychological  services.  Start 
the  black  child  off  on  a  strong  footing  and  he 
will  have  Uttle  need  for  elementary  remedial 
reading,  secondary  remedial  reading  and  col- 
lege remedial  reading. 

All  this  money  and  all  this  effort  will  be 
useless,  however,  unless  somehow,  some  way, 
sensible  citizens  In  both  races  work  together, 
first,  to  end  the  cycle  of  violence  eroding  our 
schools,  and  second,  to  restore  a  sense  of 
trust  and  confidence  between  the  races.  A 
growing  tendency  by  extremists  of  both  races 
to  rely  on  hate  and  violence  must  be  re- 
placed by  reliance  on  a  philTscpby  of  broth- 
erly love.  Naive  and  impractical  as  these 
words  may  seem  to  the  practitioner  of  hard- 
headed  poUtlcs,  I  see  no  other  sensible  al- 
ternative.   

President  Nlzon  In  his  addresa  to  Congress 
thU  year  stated  that  the  great  question  of 
the  seventies  is  "Shall  we  surrender  to  our 
surroundings?"  I  disagree.  The  great  quesUon 
of  the  seventies  is  "Shall  we  find  the  begin- 
ning of  the  road  to  solving  the  racial  prob- 
lem?" No  nation  Is  guaranteed  survival — and 
thU  Includes  the  United  States.  Unless  a 
means  to  solve  the  racial  problem  U  found, 
we  shall  surely  founder  upon  the  rock  of 
race  war. 

Or  as  Martin  Luther  King  stated:  "To- 
gether we  must  learn  to  live  as  brothers  or 
together  we  wUl  perish  as  fools." 

Thx  Caisis  OF  Medical  Schools 
(Dr.  Harold  C.  Wlggers,  execuUve  vice  presi- 
dent and  dean,  Albany  Medical  CoUege) 
On  behalf  of  the  Albany  Medical  College 
and  the  medical  schools  of  this  naUon.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  this  National  Priorities  Hear- 
ing and  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  you 
and  your  colleagues   the  extremely  critical 
financial  sltuaUon  which  the  nation's  med- 
ical schools  are  facing.  Orowth,  inflation,  new 
and  costly  responsibilities  for  the  nation's 
health  needs,  increasing  wage  demands  and, 
in  particular,  cutbacks  rather  than  Increases 
In  federal  support,  and  proportionate  reduc- 
tion In  support  from  private  sources,  are  the 
major  causes  of  the  fiscal  illness  that  per- 
vades all  medical   schools.  Unless  financial 
remedies  are  immediately  forthcoming,  some 
medical   schools   wlU   close;    others   will   be 
compelled  to  reduce  rather  than  expand  en- 
rollments, lay  off  faculty,  cutback  on  some 
of  the  newer  educational  programs  and  lower 
the  standards   of  medical   educaUon.   Such 
enforced  actions  wlU,  of  course,  reduce  the 
supply  of  physicians  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel already  in  critically  short  supply.  A 
large  measure  of  the  critical  problems  facing 
the  nation's  medical  schools  relate  to  the 
pittance  which  the  federal  government  has 
made  available  for  the  support  of  medical 
education  per  se.  Since  Health  is  a  national 
problem  which  crosses  all  state  boundaries 
and  Is  an  area  in  which  pubUc  sophistication 
and  demands  are  Increasing  at  an  exponential 
rate.  It  seems  urgent  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment elevate  Its  priority  for  support  of  med- 
ical schools  before  rather  than  after  their 
situation  becomes  catastrophic.  I^  me  now 
be  specific  In  outlining  what  needs  to  be 
accompUshed  promptly  at  the  federal  level- 
even  If  It  requires  the  elimination  of  one 
excursion  to  the  moon. 

In  order  to  eUmlnate  the  estimated  present 
shortage  of  60,000  physicians  and  to  keep 
pace  with  a  growing  population,  medical 
schools  will  have  to  Increase  the  size  of  their 
entering  classes  60  percent  by  the  middle 
nineteen  seventies.  With  this  Increased  out- 
put, the  physician  shortage  will  disappear 
by  the  early  nineteen  eighties,  but  a  highly 
favorable  effect  on  the  health  crlata  will  be 
felt  much  sooner.  From  l»«0  to  1966.  when 
there  was  essentially  no  direct  Federal  sup- 
port for  undergraduate  medical  education. 
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the  class  size  increased  by  461  at  an  average 
of  02  students  per  year.  In  1965,  however, 
when  the  Health  Manpower  Act  initiating 
such  support  was  enacted,  there  followed  a 
marked  acceleration  in  the  growth  of  class 
size,  and  from  1966  to  1870  the  first  year 
classes  Increased  by  1,613,  or  an  average  of 
403  students  per  year.  This  represents  a  more 
than  four-fold  rise  In  the  rate  of  expansion 
over  the  earlier  period.  This  dramatic  Increase 
could  not  have  occurred  without  Federal 
support  for  student  loans  and  scholarships, 
for  operating  budgets  of  the  medical  schools, 
and  for  matching  funds  for  construction  of 
educational  facilities.  FuH  funding  of  the 
health  manpower  program  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  for  the  consturetlon  of  health 
research  faclUtles  and  medical  library  faclU- 
tles,  will  provide  the  reeources  that  are  im- 
perative for  the  required  further  increase  in 
production  of  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals.  This  will  assure  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  quality  educational  standards 
which  is  essenUal  if  present  and  future 
knowledge  In  medicine  and  the  medical  sci- 
ences are  to  be  applied  in  achieving  an  ade- 
quate level  of  health  care  for  the  nation. 

Federal  support  for  biomedical  research 
has  not  Increased  since  1968.  Measured  In 
deflated  dollars,  actually  It  has  decreased  at 
least  10  percent  a  year.  More  Importantly 
support  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  Increase 
In  biomedical  and  clinical  scientists  on  med- 
ical school  faculties  that  could  make  con- 
tributions to  advancing  knowledge.  The  aver- 
age support  per  faculty  member  has  declined 
since  1965  In  current  as  well  as  deflated 
dollars.  The  average  level  of  available  fund- 
ing per  faculty  member,  which  has  never 
been  high.  Is  now  at  a  dangerously  low  level 
and  the  immediate  and  long  term  conse- 
quences 0/  further  dismantling  research 
teams  and  eentert  that  require  yeara  to  es- 
tablish toill  be  catastrt>phic.  The  relationship 
of  biomedical  research  and  training  to  the 
total  effort  Is  indispensable  In  meeting  the 
Nation's  commitments  for  quality  health 
care  and  can.  In  essence,  be  considered  a 
deferred  health  service. 

The  decline  In  research  effort  mtist  be 
checked  by  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  extramural  research  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  In  an  amount 
10  percent  over  the  19«9  level.  Tt)  maintain 
the  training  of  faculty  required  for  an  In- 
creased health  manpower  output  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  the  training  grant  support 
for  these  institutes  also  be  increased  10  per- 
cent al>ove  the  t9€9  levels. 

INSTITtrnONAL  AND  SPECIAL  PEOJECT  CEANTS 

Public  Law  90-280  jwovldes  mechanlsma 
for  Federal  supptM-t  of  the  operating  budgett 
of  health  professional  schools  through  in- 
stitutional support.  Erlstlng  leglslaUon  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  tl92  million  tot 
Institutional  grants  for  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  nursing,  <^tometry, 
pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine,  podiatry, 
public  health,  and  allied  health  professions. 
The  budget  amount  approved  by  the  House 
action  includes  only  $128,900 fiOO  for  this  pro- 
gram which  mtist  serve  a  large  nimiber  of 
schools.  It  U  critical  that  $63,100,000  be  added 
to  help  professional  schools  substantially  In- 
crease manpoww  production. 

STtTDENT  LOANS,  SCBOLAXSHIPS,  AND 
TBAINZXSHIPS 

The  Health  Professitma  Student  Ix»an  and 
Scholarship  Programs  were  InltUted  In  Fiscal 
Year  1967.  The  level  of  funding  haa  never 
been  adequate,  but  It  haa  provided  badly 
needed  support  for  studenU  faced  with 
rapidly  rising  costs  and  a  loag  period  of  edu- 
caUon and  training.  The  financial  assistance 
provided  under  the  program  haa  not  per- 
mitted the  broadening  of  the  socioeconomic 
level  of  StudenU  to  the  extent  desired  by  the 
schools  Unless  the  dUparlty  between  the 
needs  and  the  funds  available  can  be  re- 
duced, many  studento  may  be  unable  to  «on- 
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tlnue  their  medical  education  and  efforts  to 
increase  the  number  of  students  from  mi- 
nority groups  win  be  seriously  hampered.  A 
similar  situation  exists  for  the  support  of 
the  other  health  professions  The  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges  Joins  with 
scores  of  other  professional  and  student  or- 
ganizations in  recommending  the  full  amount 
authorized  In  the  Health  Manpower  Act  for 
student  loans,  scholarships  and  tralneeshlpa 
m  the  amount  of  »13O.700.00O. 

coNsraucTioN  or  health  rAcn.niES 
Matching  grants  for  construction  of  edu- 
cauonal  facilities  for  the  health  professions 
are  essential  (or : 

1.  The  remodeling  and  renovation  of  «x- 
IsUng  facilities  which  have  become  obsolete 
and  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  modern  pro- 
grams In  medical  education. 

2.  The  construction  of  facilities  to  permit 
new  schools  to  complete  their  building  pro- 
grams. 

3.  AddlUonal  faclllUes  required  by  esub- 
lished  schools  to  eiqMmd  their  manpower 
output. 

Since  the  Initiation  of  the  program.  $537 
million  has  been  obligated  for  matching 
grants  to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  optotnetry  and  podiatry. 
The  total  value  of  the  facilities  for  which 
these  Federal  funds  have  provided  partial 
support  exceeds  tl  billion.  Despite  this 
amount  of  construction,  the  backlog  re- 
mains large.  There  are  •52.400.000  in  Health 
PaciUties  Program  construction  proposals 
approved,  but  not  funded,  and  •93.500.000 
of  new  applications  awaiting  action.  Medi- 
cal libraries  are  essential  parts  of  acadenuc 
medical  centers.  They  serve  not  only  stu- 
dents of  medicine,  but  also  Interns,  residents, 
and  other  health  professionals.  They  are  Im- 
portant for  research  activities  In  the  basic 
sciences  and  clinical  medicine  and  serve  as  a 
regional  resource  for  the  practicing  physician 
and  help  him  malnuin  his  knowledge  of 
current  advances  In  medicine.  Medical  center 
libr9rie$  are  becoming  information  centers 
and  have  extended  their  service  to  include 
self-instructional  and  audio-visual  equip- 
ment yet  no  fund*  for  support  of  construc- 
tion of  this  vital  part  of  the  modern  medical 
center  icere  requested  by  the  Administration 
or  included  in  the  House  appropriations  bill. 

To  help  provide  the  facilities  required  by 
the  health  professional  schools  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  it  Is  recommended  the  full 
authorized  amount  of  ^235  million  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  under  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act,  the 
Nurse  Training  Act.  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Training  Act,  the  Health 
Research  PaclUtles  Construction.  Act.  and 
the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  be  funded. 
Additionally.  l>ecause  of  the  increasing  diffl- 
culty  for  both  public  and  private  schools  to 
obtain  the  matching  funds  required  by  Fed- 
eral support  programs.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  be  urged  to  Increase  the 
level  of  Federal  matching  funds  to  the  85 ''3 
percent  permitted  in  Section  102  of  Public 
Law  90-490. 

TEAININC   CBANTS 

Ttalnlng  grants  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  are  basic  to  the 
preparation  of  faculty  members  required  to 
man  the  expanded  educational  prognuns  for 
the  output  of  health  professionals.  The  level 
of  the  NTH  grant  support  reached  a  peak  In 
1906  and  has  declined  In  subsequent  years. 
The  House  concurred  with  the  budget  recom- 
mendations of  the  Administration  and  re- 
duced the  funds  for  NIH  training  grants  by 
•18.7  million  and  the  NIMH  training  grants 
by  tlS  million  under  the  1969  level.  A 
greater,  not  tmaller,  effort  in  the  training  of 
faculty  is  required  if  the  medical  schools  are 
to  supply  faculty  for  the  development  of  neut 
schools  and  the  ezjMnston  of  established 
schools.  For  these  reasons  it  U  urged  the 
Senate  Increase  the  approprlattona  contained 
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In  the  House  bill  by  •IB.fl  million  to  a  level 
of  •198  6  million  for  NIH  training  grants  and 
by  ^10  9  million  to  •118  4  million  for  NIMH 
training  grants,  a  total  of  •317  million.  This 
amount  of  support  will  permit  maintenance 
of  current  levels  of  effort  In  these  programs, 
a  minimal  requirement  to  meet  pressing 
needs.  It  is  also  recommended  that  funding 
of  other  health  manpower  training  programs 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  critical  to  meet- 
ing the  need  for  health  profeMlonals  for 
teaching  and  service  be  Increased  by  10  per- 
cent over  the  1969  level  to  maintain  the  level 
of  activity  In  the  face  of  rising  costs. 

KCSCAtCH 

The  level  of  Federal  support  for  biomedi- 
cal research  has  remained  essentially  con- 
stant over  the  past  two  years  which  has  re- 
sulted In  a  serious  decline  In  research  efforts 
due  to  Inflationary  trends  and  the  higher 
costs  associated  with  Increased  sophistication 
of  biomedical  Investigation.  The  reduction  In 
the  level  of  research  has  already  had  grave 
consequences  for  the  academic  medical  cen- 
ters and  teaching  hospitals.  It  has  been 
especially  serious  for  the  new  medical  schools 
that  are  attempting  to  develop  an  adequate 
level  of  Investigation  essential  to  their  edu- 
cational and  service  programs.  The  loss  to 
the  public  will  be  even  greater  as  the  flow  of 
new  knowledge  Into  medicine  Is  reduced  and 
delayed. 

To  prevent  a  further  decrease  In  the  level 
of  research  effort  It  Is  recommended  that  a 
10  percent  Increase  over  the  1969  level  of 
appropriations  for  all  of  the  NIH  and  the 
NIMH  be  allowed  in  order  to  permit  at  least 
the  maintenance  of  current  levels  of  re- 
search activities. 

ocLiYcaT  or  health  seaviczs 

The  academic  medical  centers  and  the 
teaching  hospitals  are  rapidly  assuming  an 
important  role  in  innovation  and  demonstra- 
tion in  health  care  delivery.  Adequate  sup- 
port for  health  manpower  output,  training 
programs,  construction  and  research  will  al- 
low the  medical  centers  to  undertake  addi- 
tional tasks  If  additional  funding  is  made 
available.  For  this  reason,  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  recommends  that 
in  addition  to  the  programs  In  NIH  and 
NIMH,  the  budgeU  for  other  health  related 
programs  In  the  Department  of  Health,  E:du- 
catlon.  and  Welfare  be  Increased  10  percent 
above  the  levels  contained  In  the  House- 
passed  appropriations  bill. 

The  returns  from  the  proposed  increases 
In  appropriations  over  the  levels  approved  In 
H.R.  13111  wlU  be  great  in  terms  of  better 
health  for  our  people.  With  adequate  sup- 
port, the  medical  schools  and  teaching  hos- 
pitals can  move  forward  to  Increase  the  sup- 
ply of  health  professionals,  to  Increase  their 
effectiveness,  and  to  provide  them  with  new 
knowledge  and  approaches  for  helping  meet 
society's  expectations  for  a  healthier  and 
fuller  UXe. 

In  closing,  I  relt«rate  my  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  to  underscore  the  urgent, 
critical  funding  needs  of  the  nation's  medi- 
cal schools.  Their  survival  and  effective  pro- 
ductivity resu  In  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  the  federal 
government. 

lIlDICAL  INSUBANCB  AND  MKOICABS 

(Richard  S.  Arthur,  prealdent.  board  of  di- 
rectors visiting  Nurse  Service  Association 
of  Schenectady  County) 

It  was  our  understanding  that  Medicare 
was  Intended  to  provide  a  means  of  payment 
for  health-care  services  to  patients  over  66 — 
most  of  whom  would  be  aiBlcted  with  the 
chronic,  long-term  conditions  associated  with 
aging.  These  debilitating  conditions  are  the 
very  factors  which  prevent  the  aged  from 
adding  to  their  income — they  also  create  the 
need  for  financial  help. 

Payment  for  services  at  home  was  intended 
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to  be  an  alternative  to  expensive  hospital 
and  nursing-home  care  if  the  patient's  con- 
dition warranted  it.  There  was  no  indication 
that  payment  would  be  only  tot  acute  ill- 
nesses or  conditions  at  home  (a  reasonable 
criteria  for  assuring  good  utilization  of  ex- 
pensive hospital  space.) 

Under  the  new  tnterpreutlon  now  being 
made  by  Medicare,  these  very  patients,  whose 
conditions  are  chronic  and  not  subject  to 
cure,  are  finding  themselves  considered 
"maintenance"  cases — thus,  not  eligible  to 
have  their  care-costs  paid  by  Medicare.  Since 
the  health  Insurance  available  to  this  over- 
65  age  group  is  supplementary  to  Medicare, 
they  find  this  source  of  financial  assistance 
laclUng.  To  compound  the  Insult,  the  costs 
of  service  have  been  forced  upward  by  the 
very  program  that  was  intended  to  help 
them — now  leaving  them  stranded. 

If  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  program  to  elimi- 
nate help  to  this  large  segment  of  the  el- 
derly, a  statement  Indicating  the  exclusive 
features  of  Medicare  should  be  presented  to 
the  reclpienu  of  Social  Security  along  with 
the  request  for  authorization  to  withhold 
the  ^4  (soon  •&)  a  month  for  the  Medical 
Insurance.  This  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration;  It  should  not 
be  the  responsibility  of  agencies  providing 
purchased  services  to  Interpret  Insurance 
coverage  to  the  client.  How  do  we  answer  an 
older  person  who  asks  us  "what  am  I  getting 
for  the  94  withheld  when  my  "condition" 
doesn't  qualify  me  for  payment  for  care?  " 

The  other  factor  presenting  many  prob- 
lems to  the  less  affluent  retiree  is  the  •SO  de- 
ductible. If  the  purpose  of  this  factor  is  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  program,  it  is  a  failure. 
It  provides  no  obstacle  to  the  retiree  who  has 
no  financial  need;  however.  It  becomes  a 
major  deterrent  to  the  retiree  who  needs  the 
service  most. 

if  the  intent  of  the  new  InterpreUtion  is 
to  assist  In  cutting  back  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  seems  again,  that  the  most  needy 
person  Is  being  penalized.  A  much  more  effec- 
tive, equitable  (but  less  popular  with  the 
more  affluent)  method  would  be  eligibility 
established  by  need. 

We  don't  know  the  solution  to  this  problem 
but  feel  that  the  aged  person  afflicted  with 
chronic  long-term  Illness  with  Its  associated 
financial,  social  and  personal  problems  should 
be  as  entitled  to  financial  assistance  as  those 
persons  with  more  acute  conditions.  Their 
need  is  certainly  greater  because  there  Is  no 
end  to  the  situation. 

National  Puoarrus  and  thk  Economy 

( By  Thomas  R.  Kershner.  Department  of 
Economics.  Union  College) 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  testify  at  the  Na- 
tional Priorities  Hearings.  I  am  glad  you  are 
taking  a  fresh,  bard  look  at  America's  prior- 
ities and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
comment  In  a  personal  capacity  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  economy  to  tmdertake  substantial 
new  commitments. 

Each  year  the  President  and  the  Congress 
consider  a  range  of  governmental  programs 
in  response  to  both  military  and  civilian 
needs  Funding  Is  quite  clearly  constrained 
and  related  to  tax  revenues,  so  that  resources 
committed  to  one  program  wUl  inhibit  po- 
tential activities  In  others.  It  follows  that 
the  nation  must  set  priorities.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  hearings  such  as  this  will  lead  to 
increased  public  discussion  and  participation 
in  the  setting  of  future  priorities. 

I  win  argue  today  that  while  It  may  be  the- 
oretically possible  to  reorder  national  prior- 
ities, at  least  in  long-range  terms,  it  must  be 
recognized  at  the  outset  that  the  conse- 
quence of  past  policy  decisions — past  judg- 
ments of  our  society's  priorities — and  recent 
economic  policies  will  unfortunately  render 
this  discussion  quite  theoretical  for  the  near 
future.  There  simply  will  not  be  nifllcient 
government  revenues  available  to  finance 
expanded  programs  In  even  a  portion  of  the 
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activities  being  discussed  h«re.  Until  we  over- 
come the  constraints  imposed  by  past  deci- 
sions, it  will  be  difficult  to  move  in  new 
directions. 

Nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  proposed  budget 
Is  made  up  of  uncontrollable  Items,  a  propor- 
tion that  has  been  growing  In  recent  years. 
Much  of  the  budget  currently  Is  allocated  to 
defense-related  acUvltles.  and  since  the 
testimony  here  and  elsewhere  Is  not  likely 
to  admonish  the  government  for  under- 
financing  the  military,  it  is  Important  to 
examine  the  implications  of  these  earlier 
decisions  before  considering  new  programs. 
As  a  case  in  point,  I  would  like  to  examine 
the  economic  consequences  that  followed  our 
decision  to  Intervene  In  Vietnam  and  then 
suggest  several  lessons  from  that  decision 
that  win  l>e  relevant  to  the  discussion  this 
morning. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  making  a  few  basic  points  about  Vietnam 
and  Its  effect  on  the  American  economy. 
First.  I  beUeve  that  the  published  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  Vietnamese  war  overstate  the 
economic  costs  to  the  country.  Economists 
are  particularly  concerned  with  marginal,  or 
incremental,  cost,  which  Is  the  additional 
cost  Incurred,  in  this  case,  by  our  presence 
In  Vietnam.  The  war  probably  adds  about  20 
billion  dollars  annually  to  defense  spending; 
the  other  resources  we  use  In  Vietnam  would 
have  been  spent  anyway,  on  training  flights 
and  naval  exercises,  for  example,  and  repre- 
sents no  re-direction  of  resources.  As  a  rough 
check.  pre-Vletnam  military  activities  were 
budgeted  at  60  blUlon  dollars;  in  today's  dol- 
lars, adding  Increasing  costs  due  to  higher 
salaries  and  rising  prices  and  noting  a  de- 
cline In  some  non-war  exp)endltures,  the  ad- 
Justed  total  falls  about  20  billion  dollars 
short  of  current  spending  levels.  The  Im- 
puted coets  of  Vietnam,  therefore,  represent 
about  2  per  cent  of  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, although  the  social  and  political  costs, 
and  the  alienation  of  so  many  of  the  young, 
though  difficult  to  measure,  are  substantial. 

Secondly,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  virar- 
time  spending  associated  with  Vietnam  was 
a  part  of  the  general  expansionist  economic 
policy  of  the  mid-1960's  and  served  as  a  major 
stimulus  to  the  American  economy.  The 
economy  enjoyed  high  and  sustained  rates 
of  growth  and  moved  steadily  closer  to  full 
employment.  We  registered  record  wage  and 
profit  levels.  Several  millions  of  people  moved 
out  of  our  classification  of  poverty.  The 
economy  was  growing  in  quite  satisfactory 
fashion.  The  New  Econotnlcs  worked. 

Only  one  major  problem  loomed  for  the 
domestic  economy  and  that,  of  course,  was 
inflation.  Prom  fairly  stable  prices,  inflation 
grew  more  rapidly  each  year,  to  the  current 
annual  level  of  7  per  cent.  Even  worse.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  Inflationary  expecta- 
tions have  been  so  closely  built  into  the  be- 
havior of  businessmen  and  labor  that  the 
recently  announced  wage  and  price  settle- 
ments will  do  Uttle  to  restore  price  stablUty. 
It  Is  not  at  all  clear  the  antl-inflatlonary 
policies  are  working,  although  their  unde- 
sirable side  effects  of  rising  unemployment 
and  declining  production  are  becoming 
evident. 

In  retrospect.  It  seems  clear  that  the  ex- 
ceptionally rapid  rise  In  federal  spending,  in 
the  absence  of  a  corresponding  increase  in 
govenunent  revenue,  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  excess  demand  that  fueled  the  inflation. 
The  obvious  remedy  was  to  Increase  taxes; 
It  was  first  proposed  In  1966,  but  not  enacted 
until  the  tax  surcharge  In  mld-1968. 1  suspect 
that  the  delay  owed  soenethtng  to  fears  that 
the  surcharge  would  be  regarded  a  'war'  tax 
that  would  erode  support  from  a  war  facing 
growing  unpopularity.  To  that  extent,  at 
least,  we  were  willing  to  accept  future  in- 
flation as  another  cost  of  the  war. 

Let  me  now  return  to  tbe  question  of  fi- 
nancing the  newly-emerging  priorities,  since 
the  size  of  the  approprlatlmu  is  oruclal  for 
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the  quality  of  the  Job.  In  general,  let  me 
briefly  consider  three  altematlw  sources  of 
funds,  which  I  wUl  take  up  In  turn. 

The  first,  and  seemingly  most  promising 
alternative,  is  that,  following  the  announced 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  the  20 
billion  dollar  aimual  expenditure  there, 
minus  whatever  forces  remain  behind,  can  be 
redirected  to  peace-time  uses — for  the  en- 
vironment, for  housing,  for  education,  for 
revenue  sharing  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Yet  the  prospects  of  relief  from  the  'peace 
dividend'  are  not  promising.  While  a  detailed 
examination  of  future  military  programs  is 
not  properly  a  part  of  today's  hearings,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  estimated  funds  re- 
quired for  major  new  weapons  systems  already 
approved,  of  which  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
with  MIRV  warheads  is  the  most  complex 
and  promises  to  be  extraordinarily  expensive, 
coupled  vrtth  the  potential  weapons  under 
development  and  the  projected  military  pay 
Increases,  will  place  great  pressures  on  mili- 
tary spending  even  in  the  absence  of  Viet- 
nam. The  massive  cost  overruns  show  no  signs 
of  diminishing,  especially  in  view  of  the  In- 
creasingly more  sophisticated  requirements 
for  future  wei^wns  systems. 

And  even  these  rather  pessimistic  conclu- 
sions are  predicated  on  an  early  end  to  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam,  and  no  subsequent 
Involvement  In  Laos — things  for  which  I  am 
not  at  all  optimistic.  , 

The  second  alternative  would  have  us 
finance  both  the  expanded  military  programs 
under  discussion  today.  While  I  will  return 
to  this  later,  let  me  suggest  that  no  mean- 
ingful expansion  of  both  programs  will  be 
possible  without  increased  taxes,  and,  taking 
as  evidence  the  so-called  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969 — really  more  tax  reduction  than  re- 
form— and  the  President's  declared  intention 
to  let  the  tax  surcharge  expire  this  summer, 
the  Ukelihood  of  Increasing  tax  schedules 
does  not  appear  to  be  great. 

There  Is  a  last  alternative.  With  a  rising 
Gross  National  Product,  federal  tax  revenues, 
being  moderately  progressive,  normal'y  grow 
even  faster.  Thus,  a  strong  and  growing  econ- 
omy could  provide  increasing  resources  for 
both  military  and  domestic  needs — precisely 
what  occurred  In  the  mid-1960s.  We  could 
afford  both  guns  and  butter. 

But  this  prospect  Is  also  foreclosed.  By 
identifying  the  end  of  Inflation  as  their 
highest  economic  priority,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  deliberately  undertaken  policies 
which  will  stifle  and  end  economic  growth 
and  sharply  Increase  unemployment  at  least 
for  the  next  9  to  12  months.  The  absence 
of  any  economic  growth  In  that  short  term, 
coupled  with  projections  of  below  potential 
output  until,  at  least,  1972.  Indicate  that 
the  rapidly  expanding  government  revenues 
of  the  past  wlU  be  unavailable  In  the  future. 
Consequently,  even  an  expressed  desire  to 
undertake  new  priorities  wlU  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  sufficient  money  to  effect  a  sizable 
Impact. 

I  would  like  to  spell  out  this  last  impUca- 
tlon  very  clearly :  the  major  cost — the  oppor- 
tunity cost — that  Vietnam  will  Impose  on 
our  economy  lies,  not  so  much  In  the  past, 
following  the  suspension  of  bombing  and 
decline  in  fighting,  as  It  does  in  the  futtire. 
In  the  opportunities  that  this  country  must 
forego  due  to  the  slow  do-wn  of  revenue 
growth  at  the  very  time  that  demands  for 
these  funds  are  Increasing.  It  follows  that 
the  Imaginative,  but  preliminary  steps  we 
have  taken  In  expanding  health  care.  Im- 
proving the  envlixsnment,  constructing  hous- 
ing, and  the  like.  wUl  be  difficult  to  sustain 
at  present  levels,  let  alone  to  encourage  and 
fimanoe  other  l)old  and  creative  programs 
that  could  increase  the  quality  of  American 
me. 

If  we  attempted  to  draw  any  lessons  from 
our  recent  ■  experiences — the  ImpUcatlons  of 
Vietnam  as  it  beaxs  on  our  national  priori- 
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ties — It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  In- 
ferences are  In  order: 

The  first  Is  that  society  can  find  the  re- 
sources for  the  priorities  that  we  deem  im- 
portant. The  great  economic  lesson  of  Viet- 
nam was  that  we  were  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  not  only  in  terms  of  lives,  and  dol- 
lars, and  political  conflict,  but  in  terms  of 
Inflation  and  unemployment  and  lost  op- 
portunities for  growth.  In  Vietnam  we  were 
willing  to  commit  more  than  20  billion 
dollars  annually  virtually  overnight.  The 
message  to  others  speaking  today  Is  clear — 
what  must  be  supplied  Is  the  will  to  under- 
take projects.  If  the  priorities  are  important 
enough  to  us.  the  money  can  be  found. 

Secondly,  foUowlng  the  analysts  of  past 
trends  and  future  prospects,  it  Is  difficult 
to  imagine,  under  our  ctirrent  priorities, 
significant  funds  freed  from  the  military 
budgets.  It  should  be  noted,  parenthetically, 
that  Inflationary  pressures  have  sharply  af- 
fected military  procurement,  and  continued 
Inflation  would  be  magnified  In  military 
purchases.  Thus,  the  Ukelihood  of  realizing 
any  'peace  dividend'  In  the  future  is  quite 
small. 

The  final  Irony  is  that  just  when  our 
needs  become  the  clearest,  just  when  our 
judgment  on  the  priorities  becomes  the 
most  sharp,  the  most  critical,  just  when  we 
think  we  have  identified  a  set  of  programs 
that  will  address  themselves  to  the  coun- 
try's domestic  needs,  our  financial  resources 
and  our  ability,  let  alone  our  win,  to  under- 
take these  programs  becomes  the  most  con- 
strained. 

HiCHEB  Education's  Needs 

(Allan  A.  Kuuslsto,  acting  president,  SUNT 

at  Albany) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  behalf  of  a  high  naUonal  priority  for 
higher  education.  My  thesis  is  that  despite 
.  the  great  and  growing  expenditure  for  high- 
er education  by  the  states  there  Is  a  need 
for  a  substantial  role  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
to  meet  the  country's  needs  for  an  educated 
citizenry. 

The  Federal  Government's  particular  role 
must  be  stepped  up  to  cope  with  the  truly 
national  scope  of  our  educational  needs. 
Educational  opportunity  programs  are  nec- 
essary for  residenU  of  slums  in  urban  and 
rural  settings.  Problems  such  as  environ- 
mental pollution,  urban  decay,  and  illegal 
traffic  in  drugs  require  national  attention. 
Students  themselves  are  highly  mobile,  and 
our  graduates  rarely  serve  only  their  "own" 
State  or  city.  Engineers,  teachers,  lab  tech- 
nicians, graphic  artists,  accountants,  and 
political  scientists  are  employed  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  costs  of  developing 
these  assets  must  Increasingly  turn  to  the 
national  level. 

The  costs  of  educating  students  cannot 
help  but  increase.  Libraries  and  laboratories 
require  constant  renewal.  Computers  have 
l>ecome  a  necessary  part  of  our  operations 
m  management,  teaching,  and  research.  New 
large-group  instruction  areas  do  not  ful- 
fin  their  value  only  by  being  buUt:  they 
require  Imaginative  steffs  working  with  ded- 
icated teachers  to  be  productive.  The  stu- 
dent body  Itself  is  not  only  growing  but  also 
becoming  more  heterogeneous.  Whole  seg- 
ments of  the  population — heretofore  educa- 
tionally ignored— are  to  be  enrolled.  The 
percent  of  students  requiring  financial  aid 
grows  sharply.  For  many  students  tutoring 
in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  stimulate  moti- 
vation. And  federally-supported  grants  and 
loans  are  to  many  students  the  difference 
between  a  sUtlc  existence  and  valuable  con- 
uibutions  to  society. 

Wliat  are,  then,  some  of  the  specific  ways 
In  which  we  look  to  the  Federal  government 
for  support? 

First  ot  all,  financial  aid  programs  need 
improvement.   Regarding  the  National  De- 
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ferue  Student  Loan  Program,  I  not*  that 
President  Nlkob's  budget  requeete  only  #139 
million  for  lUoal  1970.  Only  tl56  million  wma 
appropriated  for  fUcal  IB^,  when  9100  mil- 
lion was  needed  to  maintain  tbe  Oscat  1068 
level.  The  program  ahould  be  funded  one 
year  in  advance  to  aaalat  In  reasonable  ad- 
nuntstratlon.  Porglvenesa  clausee  could  be 
aboll'^ed  since  they  don't  seem  to  encjurage 
teachers  while  reducing  considerably  monlea 
to  be  reloaned  To  meet  growing  costs,  the 
maximum  should  be  Increased  to  tlSOO  or 
>20O0  per  year  for  undergraduates  while  re- 
taining  the  3%  interest  level  and  emphasis 
on  nnanclaJ  need  for  eligibility.  The  Federal 
Educational  Opportunity  Program  also  needs 
advanced  funding  to  permit  advanced  com- 
mitnxents  to  "disadvantaged"  studenu  with 
up  to  6  years  of  ellgiblUty.  Funds  must  be 
allocated  primarily  to  those  institutions  with 
a  demonstrated  record  of  actual  enrollment 
of  disadvantaged  students.  To  help  cover 
additional  costs  which  these  students  Incur, 
Institutional  "coat  of  education"  grants 
should  be  nLade  on  tlve  undergraduate  level. 
The  College  Work-study  Program  should  be 
funded  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Fiscal  year 
also  with  advanced  funding.  The  Federally- 
guaranteed  Loan  Program  should  allow  a  5 
y««r  eligibility  with  the  maximum  loan  In- 
creased to  •2000  and  decreased  to  tlOOO  as 
family  income  rises  from  tSOOO  to  115.000.  In 
general,  the  state  formula  otethod  now  em- 
ployed for  distributions  under  these  pro- 
grama  shotiid  be  dropped  and.  of  course,  the 
overall  level  of  funding  increased. 

Secondly,  in  the  area  of  research  conducted 
at  UniveralUes  it  U  ImperaUve  that  the  ap' 
propriationt  of  funds  for  that  research  for- 
merly carried  on  luader  the  aegis  of  NASA 
an(^  the  Department  of  Defense  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  agencies  as  the  NSF.  HEW.  and 
U.S.O.E.  Hopefully  at  least  the  $40  mlUlon 
proposed  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  will  be  appropriated.  Re- 
search Into  the  prevention  of  further  despoil- 
ing of  our  environment  should  be  supported 
at  Universities  where  significant  research  in 
this  area  Is  already  being  conducted  because 
the  talent  and  equipment  is  largely  on  hand. 

Research  Into  the  goals  and  procedures  of 
Higher  Education  becomes  Increasingly  cru- 
cial as  It  Is  expected  to  educate  a  growing 
percent  of  the  population.  University-related 
research  centers  must  consider  ways  of  in- 
volving legislative  bodies  In  long-  and  me- 
dium-range planning  for  Higher  Education 
both  to  allow  for  efficient  development  and 
to  anticipate  problems  and  their  solutions 
be/ore  they  become  crises.  These  centers  need 
to  consider  plans  for  expanding  enrollments 
with  almost  static  resources.  They  need  to 
propose  a  viable  series  of  post-secondary 
educational  opportunities  as  alternatives  to 
our  traditional  curricula.  One  such  program 
might  combine  the  last  years  at  High  School 
with  the  first  two  years  of  college  In  an  inte- 
grated package  to  stimulate  Into  highly  use- 
ful careers  those  students  who  are  often 
"turned  oS"  In  High  School.  Guidance  pro- 
cedures for  handling  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  students  need  development.  We  need  re- 
search Into  ways  of  making  better  use  of 
technology  in  the  teaching  process.  Into  steps 
to  be  taken  to  Improve  the  student/teacher 
relationship,  and  Into  new  approaches  to  the 
preparation  of  highly-motivated  teachers  for 
the  post-secondary  level — such  as  the  pro- 
posed Doctor  of  Arts  In  Teaching  program. 

Thirdly,  direct  support  may  take  the  form 
of  additional  ftuuUng  for  two-year  colleges 
as  proposed  by  Senator  Harrison  Williams  (S. 
1033).  I  urge,  however,  that  while  most  of 
the  funds  might  be  channelled  through  State 
agencies,  provision  be  nude  In  this  and  other 
proposals  for  support  directly  to  consortia  of 
Institutions — public  and  private — with  spe- 
cific programs  which  may  cross  State  borders. 
Such  programs  might  also  Include  clusters  of 
computerlsMl.  multi-acceM  libraries  and  re- 
gional programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Fourth,  one  matter  affecting  many  mem- 
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bers  of  our  faculties  throughout  the  country 
Is  the  need  for  assuring  (he  continued  Integ- 
rity of  TIAA/CRKF  to  be  chartered  under 
the  proposed  College  Retirement  Benefit  Sys- 
tem (S.  1390.  HJl.  0010) .  At  present  the  Judi- 
ciary committees  of  both  houses  are  delaying 
action  as  a  result  of  pressure  from  the  private 
Insurance  industry. 

If  I  have  to  this  point  made  suggestions 
for  the  positive  participation  by  the  national 
government  in  Higher  Education,  then  I 
must  also  list  areas  where  Federal  Infiuence 
Is  not  desirable.  The  well-meant  temptation 
to  establish  guidelines  for  what  Is  taught 
and  how — and  by  whom — must  continue  to 
be  resisted.  In  addition,  the  government 
must  avoid  seducing  the  University  Into 
the  performance  of  a  vast  array  of 
"services"  as  a  condition  of  support 
which  would  dilute  the  long-term  ac::rual  of 
benefiu  to  society  from  teaching  and  re- 
search. But  perhaps  the  greatest  need  for 
continued  legislative  restraint  Is  In  the  area 
of  repression  of  campus  unrest.  I  wish  that 
I  could  assure  everyone  that  the  worse  dis- 
ruptions are  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
that  respect  for  our  institutions  would  In- 
crease. Such  respect  should  not,  of  course,  be 
equated  with  a  docile,  uncritical  acceptance 
of  the  status-quo.  The  path  Is  neither  easy 
nor  obvious,  and  the  University  is  vulnerable 
and  open.  Academic  leaders  should  be  en- 
couraged to  carry  on  their  difficult  task  re- 
sponsibly rather  than  be  limited  by  even 
well-lntenUoned  rcquiremenu  and  restric- 
tions. 

In  sum.  the  changes  in  our  nation's  social 
and  educational  patterns  will  place  Increas- 
ing responsibility  at  the  door  of  our  Federal 
Oovemment.  Your  sympathy  to  such  a  view- 
point has  been  noted  and  Is  appreciated  by 
the  educational  community. 

Economic  Pouct  or  thb  OovKaNMSNT 
(By  Jesse  L.  MIrhaelsnn) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit 
a  statement  on  the  economic  policy  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Such  a  vast  and  dllBcult  subject  Is,  of 
course.  Impossible  to  treat  within  tta*  scope 
of  these  few  pages.  One  can.  however,  ap- 
praise some  of  th*  philosophy  pertinent  to 
many  actions  of  recent  Congress  and  past 
administrations. 

The  growing  socialistic  tendencies  o(  Con- 
gress, apparently  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  baa  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  the  economic  well  being  of 
the  Individual,  Is  I  believe  the  basic  evil  that 
besets  us.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  false,  and 
unattainable  goal  within  tlve  framework  of 
our  freedom,  the  past  Congresses  and  ad- 
ministrations have : 

Taken  from  us  mxich  of  our  eoonomlo 
freedom  In  the  form  of  taxes  and  have  In  re- 
turn saddled  us  with  a  ponderovis  overlap- 
ping and  confused  bureaucracy. 

They  have  created  a  federal  deficit  of  t7 
billion  dollars  In  10  years  and  have  thus  fed 
th*  fires  of  inflatloo,  which  has  in  turn 
robbed  us  of  more  and  more  of  our  earnings 
through  the  escnlstlnn  of  prices. 

They  have  upset  the  operations  of  the  free 
market  by  establishing  unfair  restrictions 
against  business  in  the  form  of  taxation  and 
ex<9esslve  regulation,  while  refusing  to  tax  or 
sufltclently  regulate  organised  labor  which 
now  enjoys  an  unprecedented  monopoly  in 
th*  market  place  and  frightening  Infiueno* 
over  Congress  Itself. 

They,  by  the  support  ot  th*  minimum 
wage  laws,  have  further  Interfered  with  the 
fr**  market  thus  forcing  higher  cost  of  pro- 
duction with  its  resulting  Inflation,  and  In- 
creased unemployment  of  marginal  workers 
for  whom  Congress  has  shed  so  many  croco- 
dile tears. 

They  have  continued  to  operate  a  socialis- 
tic and  inefficient  post  office  as  a  captive 
political  plum  of  Congress  and  continued  to 
squander  more  billions  of  the  people's  re- 
sources in  the  annual  postal  deficit. 
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The  Congress  and  past  administrations 
have  wast«d  billions  of  th*  peopla's  r«sourc*s 
on  many  of  the  more  than  1000  "do  good" 
programs  which  have  continued  to  proliferate 
to  the  extent  that  an  accurate  count  or  list- 
ing Is  not  even  feasible. 

Th*  fact  that  many  of  these  programs 
have  dramatically  failed  to  accomplish  their 
objectives  has  not  detered  Congress  from 
continuing  to  commit  more  of  the  people's 
good  money  after  bad.  Congressman  Pucln- 
skl  speaking  of  Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  educa- 
tional changes  said  "the  federal  aid  program 
has  been  a  colossal  fiop  and  I  say  that  with 
heavy  heart."  I  refer  to  such  programs  as 
Head  Start.  Job  Corps,  and  Compensatory 
Education  all  of  which  have  either  com- 
pletely failed  or  represent  very  Inefficient 
use  of  the  people's  resources.  Roger  Freeman, 
Stanford  University  Economist  and  now  spe- 
cial assistant  to  our  President,  says,  "all 
these  billions  we  have  spent  on  Compensa- 
tory Education  have  been.  In  my  opinion, 
about  as  effective  as  the  Incantations  of  an 
African  witch  doctor." 

I  recognize  that  these  "do  good"  programs 
often  have  popular  appeal  since  many,  in- 
cluding myself,  support  the  broad  objectives 
they  postulate.  However,  good  x)bjectlves  do 
not  guarantee  good  programs  regardless  of 
bow  mucb  public  money  Is  committed.  Ade- 
quate Information  has  been  available  to  the 
Congress  demonstrating  the  Inadequate  per- 
formance of  some  of  these  programs  and  I 
suggest  It  Is  the  responslbUlty  of  Congress 
to  respond  to  this  Information,  as  well  as  to 
help  correct  through  their  leadership,  the 
often  popular  birt  uninformed  view  still 
prevalent  In  some  sectors.  Some  Justification 
can  l>e  made  for  Innovating  approaches  to 
our  social  problems  but  there  can  be  no 
Justification  for  continuing  an  experimental 
failure  by  Investing  good  money  after  bad 
which  Is  so  often  the  common  characteristic 
of  socialistic  programs.  Since  these  expendi- 
tures have  grown  so  large  in  the  last  decade, 
the  time  for  critical  re-examlnatlon  Is  long 
over  due.  Senator  Mansfield  called  for  such  a 
review  three  years  ago  but  his  call  has  gone 
unheeded. « Arthur  F.  Burns  told  the  Tax 
Foundation  on  December  2.  19«9,  that,  "the 
explosive  increase  of  federal  spending  dur- 
ing this  decade  Is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  defense  establishment,  or  more  simply 
to  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  The  fact  Is,  however, 
that  civilian  prognuns  are  the  preponderant 
cause  of  th*  growth  of  the  Federal  budget." 

These  fiscal  failures  when  combined  with 
similar  Irresponsibility  on  th*  state  and 
local  level  are  a  major  factor  In  the  growth 
of  government  now  taking  36%  of  our  In- 
come In  taxes  and  have  burdened  us  with 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  confusing  regula- 
tions and  controls. 

We  hear  much  today  about  pollution  and  I 
submit  that  one  of  the  more  obnoxious  forms 
of  polluUon  Is  that  of  poUtlcal  promises 
and  public  protests  for  free  government 
hand-outs. 

These  actions  ar*  fast  destroying  the 
quality  of  our  freedom.  I  would  remind  us 
that  all  our  freedoms  are  a  package  deal  In- 
cluding economic  freedom.  If  any  one  of 
our  major  freedoms  fall  the  others  are  In 
Jeopardy:  especially  Is  this  true  of  economic 
freedom  which  Is  the  cornerstone  of  all  the 
others. 

I  believe  these  thoughts  are  more  eloquent- 
ly expressed  by  Walter  R.  IToungquist's  mod- 
ern version  of  th*  Oolden  Calf. 

"And  the  people  of  America  murmured 
because  life  was  so  bard,  and  they  pined 
for  security.  And  the  bureaucrats,  hearing 
of  their  sad  plight  contrived  to  make  the 
people  secure.  So  they  said  to  th*  p*ople: 
"Put  your  trust  in  us  and  we  shall  open 
unto  you  th*  bottomless  money  bags  of 
government.  They  shall  be  your  Oolden 
God  who  will  care  for  you  and  your  children 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Your  beds  shall 
be  soft;  your  bellies  shall  be  filled  with  good 
things  to  eat;  your  labor  shall  be  easy  and 
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your  wages  shaU  be  great.  There  shall  be 
long  seasons  of  time- and -B-half  and  dou- 
ble-time. You  shall  generously  share  the 
fruits  of  labor  of  others  and  much  time  for 
ease  shall  be  your  lot."  And  the  people  said: 
"Hurrah,  verily  shall  the  money  bags  of 
government  be  our  Golden  God  and  upon 
these  leaders  shall  we  trust  our  security." 
Thus  did  the  people  of  America  deliver  them- 
selves into  bondage." 

I  agree  with  the  President  when  he  recently 
said  "only  a  free  economy  provides  maximum 
scope  for  knowledge,  innovatlveness  and 
creative  power  for  each  Individual  and  that 
the  nation  needs  more  economy  In  govern- 
ment and  less  government  in  the  economy." 
I  recommed  that  the  Congress  control  the 
expenditure  explosion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  urge  It  to  differentiate  between 
national  and  nation-wide  problems.  The  lat- 
ter should  be  left  to  the  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. I  urge  Congress  also  to  recog;nize 
that  good  Intentions  braced  by  good  objec- 
tives do  not  m  themselves  guarantee  good 
programs — and  furthermore  that  the  nation 
should  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  massive  na- 
tional effort  until  the  program  in  question 
has  demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  on  a  pilot 
scale. 

I  cite,  for  InsUnce,  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C..  as  a  prime  example  of  acute  social 
decay  and  remind  you  that  the  city  is  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  and  when  the  Federal  Government 
has  demonstrated  that  it  has  solved  the  social 
problems  of  Washington,  D.C.,  then,  and 
then  only,  it  Is  Justified  In  recommending  the 
cure  on  a  national  basis. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Ou>  PosrriON  in  Vietnam 
(By  Michael  R.  McNulty) 
I  speak  today  as  a  young  American  citizen 
who  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of 
mankind. 

A  firm  believer  In  the  ideals  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy,  I  entered 
politics  In  the  hope  that  I  might  help — In 
my  own  small  way — to  make  our  world  a 
place  where  all  countries  aad  peoples  might 
live  In  friendship,  peace,  and  freedom. 

I  believe  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  leaders  of 
this  country  to  move  toward  that  goal,  and 
I  have  come  here  today  to  express  my  feeling 
that  the  present  administration  is  falling  in 
this  effort  by  continuing  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  which  is  void  of  all 
moral  Justification  and  which  is  slaughter- 
ing the  youth  of  America  and  Vietnam. 

The  tragic  flaw  in  our  policy  In  Vietnam 
Is  that  our  leaders  have  failed  to  realize  that 
we  have  Intruded  In  a  civil  war  which  we  do 
not  understand,  which  we  cannot — for  all 
our  wealth  and  power — win,  and  which  w« 
have  magnified  one  hundred  fold  by  our  very 
presence. 

What  could  possibly  Justify  our  military 
activity  In  that  country? 

According  to  the  President,  our  goal  Is  to 
see  to  It  that  the  people  of  Vietnam  are 
given  the  chance  to  decide  for  themselves 
how  they  shall  be  governed.  To  that  end  we 
supported  what  was  called  a  national  election 
dtulng  the  administration  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. As  we  all  are  aware,  that  election  was 
neither  free  nor  democratic,  and  the  military 
dictators  who  ruled  before  1667  continued 
In  power  after  that  hoax. 

The  election  of  a  national  assembly  at  that 
time  brought  some  hope  that  the  absolute 
power  of  the  generals  would  at  least  be  ques- 
tioned on  occasion.  But  those  few  who  were 
not  elected  In  the  same  corrupt  and  fraudu- 
lent manner  as  were  Mr.  Thleu  and  Mr.  Ky, 
soon  learned  that  cooperation  with  the  mili- 
tary was  the  only  alternative  to  extinction. 
Some  of  the  candidates  who  ran  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  military  dictatorship  In  1967  are 
still  In  prison.  And  those  who  sought  to  ex- 
pose Mr.  Thleu  by  vray  of  the  press  suddenly 
disappeared  and  were  never  heard  from  again. 


This  Is  the  kind  of  government  we  are 
supporting  In  the  name  of  democracy!  And 
this  Is  the  cause  of  which  some  feel  we  are 
Justified  m  having  given  40.000  American 
lives! 

What  have  we  accomplished  by  our  mili- 
tary activities  In  that  country? 

After  aU  the  American  lives  we  have  lost, 
after  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese people  we  have  killed,  after  the 
countless  number  of  casualties  both  coun- 
tries have  sustained,  after  the  mllUons  of 
tons  of  tx>mbs  we  have  dropped  and  the 
thotisands  of  aircraft  we  have  loet,  how  many 
of  us  can  honestly  say  that  we  feel  our 
country  has  accomplished  anything  good — 
that  we  have  made  any  real  contribution  to 
the  people  we  say  we  are  helping?  Who  among 
us  feels  more  secure  because  of  our  actlviUes 
In  this  part  of  the  world? 

I  say  to  you  that  we  are  murdering  Inno- 
cent people  every  day  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
that  unless  we  stop  this  Insane  war  we  are 
going  to  tear  apart  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  our  forefathers  built  this  great 
democracy. 

Today,  In  our  own  country,  people  are 
still  starving,  children  are  being  bitten  by 
rats  m  slum  housing,  our  black  brothers 
are  still  being  deprived  of  much  of  what 
white  America  has  always  enjoyed,  our  young 
people  are  giving  up  on  the  poUUcal  sys- 
tem and  tripping  out  on  drugs,  and  our  air 
and  water  is  polluted.  This  Is  the  state  of  our 
union— the  richest  country  In  the  world. 

And  yet  Mr.  NUon  can  feel  Justified  In 
conUnuing  to  pour  countless  billions  of 
dollars  into  a  war  which  no  one  can  explain, 
and  Into  such  defense  fiascos  as  the  ABM. 

Can  anyone  justify  the  fact  that  we  spend 
more  money  each  year  to  kill  and  to  prepare 
for  killing  than  we  do  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering of  those  who  live  and  to  maintain 
their  dignity  as  human  beings? 

In  his  campaign  for  the  presidency, 
Richard  Nixon  promised  the  American  peo- 
ple that  U  he  were  elected,  he  would  end  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  And  in  an  election  as  close 
as  the  one  In  1968,  I  believe  that  It  was  on 
the  strength  of  that  pledge  that  he  became 
the  leader  of  this  country  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  our  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  now  been  In  office  for  nearly 
thirteen  months,  and  he  has  made  It  very 
apparent  that  he  has  no  Idea  when  our  In- 
trusion Into  the  affairs  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  will  end. 

The  formation  of  Mr.  NUon's  policy  In 
Vietnam  is  based  on  the  same  criterion 
which  is  used  in  tixt  formation  of  all  his 
poUcles:  He  follows  the  course  which  he 
feels  will  be  most  appeaUng  to  most  of  the 
electorate. 

I  say  to  you  that  Richard  NIzon  has  no 
more  of  a  plan  today  to  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam than  he  did  when  he  made  his  promise 
to  the  American  people  in  1968. 

The  simple  truth  is  this:  Richard  Nixon 
is  playing  a  game  of  politics  with  the  lives 
of  young  Americans  and  he  must  be  stopped. 
No  sooner  had  he  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
people  of  oxir  country  for  an  end  to  the  war, 
when  he  flew  to  Vietnam,  put  his  arm 
around  a  cruel  dictator  named  Thleu, 
pledged  his  support  tor  this  man,  and  re- 
newed the  commitment  of  this  country  to 
the  support  of  his  military  effort. 

Such  contradictory  commitments  can  only 
be  explained  in  terms  of  political  expediency. 
We  cannot  wait  any  longer  In  dealing  with 
this  tragic  situation.  We  cannot  allow  sense- 
less slaughter  to  continue  day  by  day  be- 
cause Richard  Nixon  says  he  has  a  secret 
plan.  The  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
must  be  repealed,  and  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen  must  regain  control  over  the 
course  of  our  actions  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  blood  of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  and 
the  blood-  of  the  Americans  who  died  In 
that  country,  will  always  be  on  our  hands. 
Nothing  can  ever  change  that.  But  If  we 
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are  truly  the  great  nation  we  claim  to  be,  we 
will  admit  our  monumental  error  before  the 
world  community  by  withdrawing  aU  of  our 
troops  from  Vietnam.  And  I  truly  believe 
that  If  thU  Is  done,  the  event  will  be  re- 
corded not  as  the  moment  in  hUtory  when 
America  was  brought  to  her  knees  by  a  tiny 
naUon  of  prlmiUve  people,  but  rather  as  the 
lime  when  the  United  States  showed  her 
true  greatness — as  a  peacemaker  In  the 
world  and  as  a  protector  of  precious  human 
life. 

If.  on  the  other  hand.  Congress  allows 
President  Nixon  to  continue  to  prosecute 
this  war  In  the  hope  that  his  secret  plan 
really  exlstt,  we  are  going  to  experience  a 
continued  deterioration  in  every  phase  ol 
our  naOonal  life.  And  the  end  result  of  such 
a  course  of  action  will  be  the  closing  chap- 
ter m  an  episode  of  history  enUtled  "The 
Rise  and  Pall  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

And  so  I  call  upon  our  Congressman.  Mr. 
Button,  and  our  two  United  States  Senators, 
Mr.  Javlte  and  Mr.  Goodell,  to  continue  to 
express  their  opposition  to  the  continuation 
of  this  war. 

And  I  call  upon  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  put  an  end  to  this  Immoral  episode 
of  mass  human  slaughter — not  within  the 
next  few  years,  but  In  the  year  1970. 


The  Impact  of  the  Housing  Shortage 
(Mrs.  Melvln  Urofsky,  chairman.  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  Albany  County  League 
of  Women  Voters) 

Members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  the  United  States  believe  the  federal  gov- 
ernment shares  with  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment responsibility  to  provide  equality  of 
opportunity  for  education,  employment,  and 
housing.  We  are  confining  our  remarks  to  the 
subject  of  housing  this  afternoon,  because 
this  Is  a  high  priority  Item  on  our  program 
and  the  focvis  of  our  current  study  in  De- 
velopment of  Human  Resources. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent   Nixon    has    given    urgent    priority    to 
adopting   reforms   "which    will   expand   the 
range   of  opportunities  for   all   Americans." 
He  has  also  stated  that  "in  order  to  be  se- 
cure in  their  human  rights,  people  need  ac- 
cess to  property  rlghte."  Equality  of  access 
to  housing,   however,   cannot  and  will   not 
be  meaningful  until   there  U  an  adequate 
supply  of    decent  homes  for  all  Americans. 
The  housing  problems  faced  by  the  City  of 
Albany  are  not  atypical  of  those  of  the  na- 
tion. There  is  an  extremely  critical  shortage 
of  housing,  particularly  for  those  of  low  and 
moderate   income.   A   Community   Improve- 
ment Survey  conducted  In  1967  found  only 
56  per  cent  of  the  housing  In  the  City  of 
Albany  to  be  standard.   An  estimated  2.000 
new  housing  units  are  needed,  a  need  com- 
pounded by  rapid  deterioration  of  old  build- 
ings, 88  per  cent  of  which  were  built  prior  to 
1940.    and    by     displacement    of   over    4.000 
families  by  urban  renewal  In  the  last  ten 
years.  As  In  most  cities,  many  white  families 
with  school-aged  chUdren  have  left  for  the 
suburbs,  leaving  the  young,  the  poor,    and 
the  elderly — many  of  whom  are  black — In 
the  core  sections  of  the  city,  and  many  of 
these  people  are  paying  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  their  incomes  for   housing  that 
Is  sadly  inadequate.  The  national  need,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kaiser  Committee,  U  for  pro- 
duction of  at  least  26  mUlion  new  or  re- 
habiUt&ted  housing  units.   Including  six  to 
eight  million  federally  subsidized  dwelUngs 
for  famiUes  In  need  of  housing  assistance. 
Obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  securing  suffi- 
cient housing,  both  nationally  and  In  this 
city,  include: 

( 1 )  Land  costs  which  can  represent  up  to 
20  per  cent  of  a  unit's  price. 

(2)  Building  costs  too  high   for   privat* 
builders  to  provide  low-cost  housing. 

(3)  Old-fashioned  construction  methods. 
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(4)  Cnloii  refulatlons  which  IncreaM  th« 
price  of  bouslas. 

(St   Out-of-<Ut«  building  codes. 

(6)  Seemingly  unsolvable  red  tape  to  get 
federal  and  state  svibsldles. 

(T>   Exclusionary  Eonlng  ordinances. 

(8)   The  high  cost  of  money. 

(9  >  AcUve  legislative  opposition  to  provid- 
ing money  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  tooU  at  hand  to  begin  to  meet 
this  intensely  critical  problem  The  President 
has  requested  continuation  of  the  programs 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  This  Innovative  act  contains  many 
far-sighted  programs,  among  thorn  a  wider 
range  of  choices  for  Public  Housing,  below- 
market  interest  rates,  programs  to  aid  lim- 
ited- and  non-profit  sponsors  In  the  building 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing,  and  an 
Improved  rent  subsidy  program.  In  his 
budget  message  the  President  has  requested 
authority  to  help  provide  almost  600.000  ad- 
ditional housing  units  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  In  1971.  This  figure  Is  In  line 
with  the  annual  goal  set  by  the  Kaiser  Com- 
mittee. The  President  also  spoke  of  basic 
reforms  needed  to  solve  the  underlying  ob- 
stacles listed  before  to  increased  production, 
and  also  of  the  new  experimental  program. 
Operation  Breakthrough. 

It  must  be  pointed  out.  however,  that  the 
usefulness  of  new  programs  can  be  severely 
limited  by  the  gap  between  goals  and  appro- 
priations. Congress  Is  sometimes  generous 
with  programs,  but  Congress  does  not  always 
appropriate  what  It  has  authorized.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  examine  the  figures  for  the  In- 
novative HUD  Act  of  1968.  which  received 
strong  bipartisan  support  when  it  was  con- 
ceived. The  following  figures  are  excerpted 
from  The  III  Housed,  a  report  on  national 
housing  policy  prepared  for  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States: 

HOUSING  ACT  OF  1968-LEGlSLATIVE  REQUtSTS  V. 
FUNDS  APPROPillATU) 
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All  Of  Um  programs  were  drastically 
slashed  when  the  time  came  for  m— nlng- 
ful  appropriations  This  Is  not  tha  way  to 
achieve  a  high-prlorlty  goal. 

Twenty  yeftrs  from  now  will  we  once  again 
have  to  admit,  as  Congress  did  in  1968.  that 
we  have  once  again  failed  to  reach  our  na- 
tional housing  goal  which  was  set  forth  In 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  "a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  envLronnient  for  every 
American  family"?  Will  housing  Inadequacy 
continue  to  be  a  prime  contributor  to  urban 
unrest,  as  stressed  by  the  Kemer  Commission 
on  CivU  Disorders?  Will  the  remedy  come  too 
late?  Or  are  we  as  a  nation  prepared  to  un- 
dertake now  the  tremendous  task  of  supply- 
ing the  38  million  homes  that  are  needed  to 
house  our  expanding  population  and  re- 
place the  shamefully  substandard  dwellings 
that  are  now  inhabited  by  more  than  30  mil- 
lion American  citizens?  Surely  this  Is  an 
area  for  top  national  priority  and  cammlt- 
ment.  When  our  Leagtib  study  Is  complete, 
we  Will  be  ready  to  make  public  noore  spe- 
cific recommendatloaa  in  this  area. 

pBioamxs  un  ths  Poos 

(The  Reverend  Robert  L.  Pierce,  urban  agent, 

the   Schenectady   Inner   City   Ministry) 

As  a  group  of  fourteen  downtown  churches 

In  Schenectady  we  operate  under  the  ••- 
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sumption  that  when  the  churches  In  a  city 
focus  their  energy  and  resources  on  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  people  and  the  community  It 
can  make  a  difference.  It  Is  from  a  van- 
tage point  of  churches  so  Involved  that  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  consldaratlon  some 
Indication  of  the  way  our  efforts  speak  to  the 
matter  of  priorities. 

1.  A  major  share  of  our  work  deals  with 
early  childhood  services.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Job  of  educating  the  younger  generation,  es- 
pecially those  In  the  city.  Is  In  crisis,  and 
despite  evidence  of  a  growing  segregation  In 
our  school  systems  and  the  attendant  evils 
of  such  a  system,  the  drift  Is  not  being 
checked  In  any  substantial  way.  If  we  are  to 
take  the  Dr.  James  Colenaan  study  of  '66  se- 
riously when  It  asserts  that  the  only  variable 
that  seemed  to  improve  the  achievement  of  a 
lower-class  child  was  to  place  him  in  a  class- 
room with  children  of  a  higher  socio-eco- 
nomic level  we  have  the  outUne  of  what  Is 
called  for.  According  to  Dr.  Coleman,  nothing 
eUe — smaller  classes,  better  buildings,  not 
even  better  teaching — seemed  to  affect  the 
dark  statistics  of  failure  and  underaclileve- 
ment.  The  only  policy  recommendation  pos- 
sible to  draw  from  such  a  conclusion  Is  that 
schools  must  be  desegregated — now,  before 
further  generations  are  damaged,  without 
waiting  for  a  change  In  racial-residential 
patterns — although  we  know  that  such  a 
policy  Is  easier  to  nuindate  than  to  achieve. 
The  desegregatloh  programs  so  far  have  been 
"small  Interim  steps;  "  only  "giant  steps" 
with  help  and  encouragement  from  the  fed- 
eral and  state  government  wlU  have  any 
chance  of  success.  And,  In  the  meantime, 
our  city  schools  must  be  Improved.  We  are 
encouraging  every  effort  to  move  In  that  di- 
rection Including  the  compensatory  pro- 
grams: parent  and  community  partlclpatloa 
In  the  classroom:  and  the  greater  participa- 
tion In  managing  the  school  program  and  sys- 
tem. What  Is  called  for  is  a  generous  commit- 
ment of  resources  snd  imagination  to  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  life  In  our  cities. 

3.  Por  example,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  we  are  experiencing  the  critical 
problem  of  the  lack  of  rental  units  for  city 
residents.  Other  statements  today  have  al- 
ready elaborated  on  that.  Suffloe  it  to  say 
that  this  comes  does  to  being  at  the  very 
center  of  the  swirl  of  frustration  about  the 
city  and  Its  reeourcee.  We  sense  that  there  is 
no  shortage  of  Ideas  to  guide  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  housing  and  the  misery  of  the  alum 
environment.  Professionals  generally  agree 
as  to  Just  how  present  programs  would  or 
could  he  expanded  and  reformed:  build  bet- 
ter public  housing  and  In  smaller  units;  lift 
the  crippling  restrictions  from  rent  supple- 
ments: make  model  cities  an  across-the- 
board  program  available  to  all  rather  than  a 
competition:  and  so  on  through  the  technl- 
caUtles  of  mortgage  finance,  tax  Incentives, 
and  advanced  building  technology.  We  sup- 
port and  encourage  that  all  out  effort  and 
plead  for  the  evidence  of  good  faith,  will  and 
fiscal  support  for  such  an  effort. 

3.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that 
adequate  means  for  support  must  be  found 
for  all  poor  people.  We  have  been  involved 
first  hand  with  enough  welfare  cases  to  be 
deeply  concerned  over  the  present  program 
and  administration  of  welfare  and  Its  effect 
upon  the  poor.  Alternatives  must  be  found. 
We  also  believe  that  It  Is  not  simply  a  mat- 
tar  of  providing  Jobs:  It  must  also  Involve 
such  things  as  more  child  centers,  better 
education,  and  Improved  public  transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  being  paid  a  living  wage  for 
doing  real  work.  We  are  Immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  exteiulon  of  day  care  facil- 
ities— year  round,  day  long  services — but  un- 
derstand that  to  be  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  effort. 

The  President's  suggestions  and  the  pro- 
grams for  reform  must  be  Implemented.  For 
there  are  a  growing  number  of  xu  who  be- 
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lleve  that  the  despair  of  poverty  should  not 
exist  in  the  midst  of  our  growing  affluence. 

4.  Central  to  the  analysis  we  make  of  the 
situation  Is  that  more  careful  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  development  of  urban  re- 
sources. We  anticipate  the  time  when  there 
will  be  an  Urban  Aid  program  as  part  of  the 
national  budget.  Concomitant  to  that  there 
must  be  a  genuine  streamlining  of  the  way 
the  government  transacts  its  affairs  with  the 
cities.  It  Is  my  understanding,  for  example, 
that  there  are  at  least  eight  standing  com- 
mittees that  share  Jurisdiction  over  urban 
affairs  In  the  House.  Such  a  proliferation  o( 
structure  makes  it  difficult  if  not  Impossible 
to  consider  the  Interrelationships  between 
housing  and  education,  let  us  say.  whether 
to  spend  a  billion  for  low  cost  housing 
against  a  billion  for  supersonic  transport 
The  conclusion  Is  obvious.  A  new  way  must 
be  found  to  structure  the  response  on  the 
part  of  Oovernment  to  the  city  so  that  tlie 
effort  will  be  more  realistic  and  helpful. 

If  that  Is  a  problem  at  the  national  level. 
It  has  Mi  consequence  In  local  communities 
where  there  has  been  no  energetic  effort  to 
see  that  local  governments  and  agencies 
know  what  Is  available  to  them.  That  Issue 
deserves  special  attention  In  a  day  when  the 
government  expouses  the  need  for  reform  In 
our  Institutions  and  programs. 

Perhaps  these  suggestions  may  be  useful 
In  the  long  run.  but  the  need  Is  Immediate 
The  private  sector,  especially  business  and 
Industry,  must  be  encouraged  to  be  Involved 
more  extensively  in  urban  problems.  Any 
effort  you  could  personally  Initiate  or  em- 
courage  would  add  weight  to  the  commu- 
nity effort  and  it  may  even  enliven  the  hope 
and  possibility  of  checking  the  drift  of  fur- 
ther Isolation  and  alienation  In  our  midst. 

A  Necxssaxt  COMMmnxT 

<Mrs.  Charles  Bean,  legislative  chairman. 
Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Schenec- 
tady County) 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  o<  The  Planned 
Parenthood  League  of  Schenectady  County. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
spotlight  a  national  priority  which  has  an 
Impact  on  many  others:  It  Is  Family  Plan- 
ning. Neglected  In  the  past,  this  problem  has 
only  recently  been  recognized  as  a  concern 
of  government.  This  apathy  which  has  con- 
tributed to  our  present  population  explosion 
must  be  replaced  by  a  determined  effort  to 
place  family  planning  high  on  our  list  of 
national  priorities. 

Just  how  real  this  explosion  Is  becomes 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  It  took  mil- 
lions of  years  for  the  earth's  population  to 
reach  1  billion  In  1830,  but  In  Just  the  fifteen 
years  between  1965  and  1980  another  billion 
Increase  over  the  existing  3  billion  will  take 
place.  One  billion  Is  equal  to  all  the  people 
now  living  in  North  and  South  Americas  and 
the  &6  countries  of  Europe.  The  rate  of  In- 
crease will  be  somewhat  lower  In  the  United 
States,  but  It  Is  projected  that  we  will  have 
140  million  more  people  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Think  what  this  will  mean  to  our 
already  frantic  efforts  to  ease  the  congestion 
In  our  courts,  on  our  highways,  and  In  our 
schools  I  What  will  we  do  with  the  S  pounds 
of  waste  which  the  average  person  throws 
away  lit  Is  estimated  that  the  wealthy  pro- 
duce 8  pounds — old  boats  and  freezers  and 
such)  per  dsy.  Will  we  have  any  chance  of 
purifying  our  waters  or  of  achieving  peace 
In  a  world  where  the  developing  nations  least 
able  to  cope  with  larger  populations  will  be 
growing  the  most  rapidly? 

One  of  the  most  alarming  aspects  of  the 
population  explosion  is  that  a  significant 
portion  of  births  are  unplanned  and  In  many 
cases  unwanted.  Recent  studies  at  Prince- 
ton University  Indicate  that  In  this  country 
43%  of  the  births  among  the  poor  and  near 
poor  are  unwanted  by  at  least  one  parent, 
and  the  figure  for  unwanted  births  among 
tha  upper  and  middle  economic  groups  Is 
about  half  of  this.  The  freedom  of  choice 
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which  means  so  much  to  us  in  this  country 
U  clearly  not  available  to  everyone  In  this 
very  personal  matter  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren they  would  Uke  to  have.  The  Office  of 
Econmnlc  Opportunity  surveys  show  that 
among  those  women  eligible  for  pubUc  assist- 
ance and  medical  aid  only  l5"c  In  the  na- 
tion have  access  to  Family  Planning  facili- 
ties. In  the  Bute  of  New  York  the  figure  Is 
30%  and  in  this  congressional  district  18%. 
The  human  cosu  of  unwanted  children  are 
staggering— the  high  Incidence  of  Infant 
mortality  and  material  death  among  the 
poor,  the  battered  children,  the  frequency 
of  maladjustment  In  school,  alcoholism, 
mental  illness,  and  the  Increasing  number  of 
unmarried  teen-age  births  which  frequently 
start  the  miserable  cycle  aU  over  again.  The 
cost  to  society  is  also  great  when  we  consid- 
er the  numbers  of  unwanted  children  who 
end  up  in  Jail  where  It  costs  anywhere  from 
83,486  to  $9,965  for  one  person  a  year,  or  the 
cost  of  supporting  a  child  In  a  foster  home 
which  U  usuaUy  close  to  81. 000.  but  can  go 
much  higher  if  the  child  U  emoUonaUy  dis- 
turbed By  comparlstm  the  cost  of  fertility 
control  Is  minimal— our  Planned  Parent- 
hood organization's  budget  Is  »26.000  a  year 
for  providing  services  to  over  600  women,  and 
Information  to  several  hundred  more  people. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  begrudge  the 
assistance  given  to  many  people  whose  need 
arises  out  of  their  rejection  and  neglect,  but 
rather,  that  our  society  could  be  more 
humane  and  responsible  If  It  provided  the 
means  for  fertlUty  control  to  those  desiring 
it  to  prevent  the  birth  of  a  chUd  they  are 
not  prepared   to  care  fo«r. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  of  txnlversal 
avaUahlllty  of  adequate  informaUon  and 
service  to  all  In  neeid  of  family  planning, 
the  exisUng  hodge  podge  of  private  and  pub- 
lic agencies  U  clearly  not  enough— President 
NUon  has  admirably  Issued  the  call  to  action, 
but  hU  program  does  not  go  far  enough  In 
reorganizing  the  myriads  of  piecemeal  fed- 
eral programs  administered  by  a  variety  of 
offices  such  as  A.IX)..  O.E.O..  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Department  of  H.E.W,  In 
addition,  the  Administration  program  falls 
to  make  a  clear  .commitment  to  adequate 
funding  for  population  and  famUy  planning 
research.  Cxirrently  the  National  InsUtutea 
at  Health  spends  less  than  1  %  of  Ite  budget- 
about  $10  mllUon.  for  such  research;  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  for  Unproved  tech- 
niques for  fertility  control  is  of  such  great 
concern  to  many  of  our  people,  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  small  expenditure  Indeed. 

Congress,  which  has  traditionally  been  the 
leader  In  esUbllshlng  Government-subsi- 
dized famUy  planning  programs,  must  take 
the  Initiative  now  by  supporting  the  vigorous 
program  advocated  by  Senator  Tjdlngs  and 
Representative  Scheuer.  Their  bllU.  S.  2108 
and  H  R.  11650.  receive  non-partisan  support, 
and  would  provide  a  unified,  comprehensive 
program  administered  by  a  single  agency,  a 
national  center  for  population  and  family 
planning,  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  H.E.W.  They  would  provide  a  mini- 
mal but  adequate  financial  assistance  to 
States,  granu  for  training  and  research  and 
proJecU.  and  would  submit  a  plan  to  Con- 
gress for  extension  of  swrices  to  aU  per- 
sons In  need,  for  research  programs  aixd  for 
training.  Senator  Tydlngs'  bUl  Is  now  to 
Senator  Tarborough's  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Health  Subcommittee. 

Thomas  Paine.  Chalitnan  of  NASA,  baa 
aald  that  the  slgnUlcanoe  of  the  moon  land- 
ing was  the  proof  it  provided  that  man  can 
overcome  any  of  his  problems  If  he  Is  willing 
to  make  the  necessary  commitment  of 
money,  and  skilled  manpower.  We  should  be 
wining  to  make  that  kind  of  commitment  to 
this  very  urgent  need  of  famUy  planning— 
the  Tydlngs-Scheuer  BlU  offers  us  the  op- 
portunity to  take  a  giant  step  In  this  direc- 
tion— pleaaa  do  what  you  can  to  support  i^ 
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LnnsLATiifc  B0OBS  THx  Pact 
(Dr.  Carl  J.  George,  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences.  UiUon  College) 
It  seems  fitting  and  proper  at  this  time 
of  environmental  crisis  and  In  this  land  of 
dutchmen  to  recall  the  story  of  a  little 
Dutch  boy  who  on  detecting  a  hale  In  the 
dyke  used  a  finger  to  stem  an  Irregular  flow 
of  water  thus  saving  his  home  and  his  com- 
munity of  Haarlem.  The  Uttle  Dutch  boy 
spent  little  effort  In  bailing  out  the  water 
but  rather  directed  his  attention  to  the 
source — a  kind  of  problem-solving  Insight 
and  eflaclency  of  action  which  seems  to  have 
almost  escaped  us  In  our  attack  on  environ- 
mental difficulties  which  confront  us  today. 
We  seem  to  be  running  wildly  to  every  di- 
rection with  our  mops  and  buckets  attempt- 
ing to  dry  up  the  waters  of  environmental 
disaster  which  grow  ever  deeper  about  us. 

We  shall  legislate -the  aluminum  can  out 
of  existence  only  to  aUow  some  other  trouble- 
some device  to  appear.  We  shall  Insist  that 
every  car  carry  pollution  control  apparatus 
of  one  design  or  another  only  to  learn  that 
we  should  have  done  something  else  tostead. 
We  shaU  ban  DDT  and  phosphate-rich  de- 
tergenU  only  to  find  another  Innovation 
coming  upon  the  scene  to  cause  other  kinds 
of  disorder.  We  allow  veeted  Interests  to 
grow  almost  beyond  control  to  eventually 
learn  that  they  are  todeed  the  swoUen 
foxmtainheads  of  disaster. 

If  we  are  to  succeed.  If  we  are  to  survive. 
we  must  learn  how  to  legislate  before  the 
fact  rather  than  to  our  serious  disadvantage 
after.  We  do  have  experience  to  this  kind  of 
tbtog  Consider  the  role  of  the  food  and  drug 
administration.  Consider  the  consequences 
If  every  manufacturer  of  drugs  were  allowed 
to  market  every  product  without  first  show- 
ing to  an  unbiased  observer-referee  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  the  product  before  It  Is  spread 
across  the  land.  We  must  extend  this  con- 
cept to  other  sectors  of  our  society.  We  must 
leglsUte  the  Idea  that  we  depend  upon  the 
health  of  otir  environment  just  as  much  as 
we  depend  upon  the  health  of  our  bodies. 

A  conttoued  failure  to  provide  govern- 
mental guidance  relattog  to  the  environ- 
mental lir4>act  of  the  multitude  of  products 
issuing  from  our  vast  innovative,  manufac- 
turing and  marketing  system  will  without 
fail  drive  us  to  revolt  against  this  very  source 
of  the  finer  quaUtles  of  life  that  we  have 
come  to  know  and  to  depend  upon. 

Orvx  Peace  a  Chanos 
(Rev.  James  Murphy  of  St.  Columbia's 

Church,  Schenectady) 
Speaking  of  Worid  War  n,  Pope  Plus  m 
said  -The  savagery  of  this  war  U  but  the  seed 
for  the  next  conflict."  I  am  afraid  that  his 
judgment  was  correct.  I  am  afraid  that  our 
century  has  largely  been  an  exercise  to  savag- 
ery and  since  World  War  H.  a  new  and  more 
sophisticated  savagery  Is  being  prepared  f<» 
and  to  some  cases  tried. 

In  World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  60.- 
000  000  were  killed.  Since  that  war  there  has 
been  a  major  conflict  every  6  months.  They 
have  not  aU  Involved  the  VS.  and  we  gener- 
ally consider  them  minor,  but  It  Is  only  be- 
cause the  atomic  age  has  set  new  standards, 
in  the  6-day  war  of  1967  there  were  more 
tanks  in  use  than  In  the  Battie  of  El  Almeln 
during  the  2nd  world  war.  There  have  been 
more  l>ombs  dropped  In  Vietnam  than  during 
aU  of  World  War  n.  All  of  us  have  become 
casualties  of  war  as  national  wealth  has  been 
squandered  In  military  causes  and  the  na- 
tional spirit  profoundly  dlsturtied  by  the 
brutallzatton  which  war  and  Its  preparation 
brings  Once  to  war.  total  war  becosnes  ac- 
ceptable and  Dresden.  Tokyo.  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima  become  logical  answers  to  Lon- 
don. Uverpool  and  Pearl  Harbor.  For  most 
Americans,  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  became 
unfortunate    but    necessary    and    we    make 
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peace  with  the  brutal  slaughter  of  Innocent 
people — victims  of  war  machines.  Along  with 
the  application  of  modem  weapons,  there  has 
been  the  tocrease  In  dvUlan  deaths.  The 
moral  defeat  ImpUclt  In  the  one,  causes  the 
slaughter  of  the  others.  "In  World  War  I  the 
total  ntimber  of  klUed  was  approximately  10 
million,  96  percent  of  whom  were  soldiers.  4 
percent  civilians.  In  World  War  II  over  50 
million  were  kUled  comprising  almost  equal 
nimibers  of  soldiers  and  civUlans  (52  per- 
cent to  48  percent) .  During  the  war  to  Korea 
of  the  9  million  dead,  94  percent  were  civil- 
ians only  16  percent  soldiers."  (Max  Born. 
"What  Is  Left  to  Hope."  BuUetto  of  Atomic 
Scientists.  AprU  1964.) 

Once  accept  the  cold  war  logic  and  its 
strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence,  and  a  Presi- 
dent could  not  hesitate  to  pushing  the  but- 
ton that  would  kill  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  and  such  savagery  becomes  "realistic" 
and  Rational."  It  Is  also  sophisticated  and 
the  language  neutral.  In  1967  then  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  said  "The  cornerstone 
of  our  strategic  poUcy  continues  to  be  to 
deter  deliberate  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States  or  Its  allies.  We  do  this  by 
mftinfAining  a  highly  reUable  ability  to  to- 
fllct  imacceptable  damage  upon  any  single 
aggressor  or  combination  of  aggressors  at 
any  time  during  the  course  of  a  strategic 
nuclear  exchange,  even  after  absorbing  a  sur- 
prise first  attack.  ThU  can  be  defined  as  our 
assured  destruction  capability  .  .  .  Our  alert 
forces  alone  carry  more  than  2,200  weapons 
each  averaging  more  than  the  explosive 
equivalent  of  one  megaton  of  TNT.  400  of 
those  delivered  on  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  over  one  third  of 
her  population  and  one-half  of  her  todustry." 
This  apparently  "Rational"  and  "Modern" 
potot  of  view  If  acted  upon  would  dwarf  all 
the  barbarism  and  savagery  of  the  past  even 
If  Its  architects  had  college  degrees  and  were 
considered  civilized  men. 

How  curious  it  is  that  such  a  policy  Is 
caUed   rational.   It   appears   to   be  madness. 
If  we  ever  use  the  weapons  we  have  prepared 
we  would  completely  destroy  everything  we 
are  trytog  to  save.  Put  toto  the  context  of  an 
average  hotiseowner.  It  would  be  Uke  setting 
off  dynamite  to  get  rid  of  a  robber.  I  am  not 
caUlng  former  defense  Secretary  McNamara 
mad  or  our  national  leaders  Insane.  I  am 
saying  that  the  poUcles  we  and  most  nations 
follow  do  not  make  sense  and  are  extensions 
of  the  savagery  of  the  wars  of  this  century. 
By  deftotog  security  narrowly  to  military 
terms  we  have  become  confused  and  neglect- 
ed the  really  ImjKjrtant  work  Of  life  to  create 
opportunities  where  men  can  Uve  and  enjoy 
their  Uves.  I  think  it  acctirate  to  say  that 
our  defense  policy,  and  that  of  most  nations 
as  well    operate  at  the  expense  of  people. 
In  truth  we  serve  it  rather  than  It  serving  us 
I  would  Uke   to  make  several  quotes   from 
the   United   States   Arms   Control   and   Dis- 
armament Agency   1966  report  to  lllusti^te 
the  situation  has  not  changed  In  the  4  years 
since   "The  size  of  the  worid's  public  educa- 
tion ijudget  Is  about  two-thirds  the  budget 
for  mllltar,  programs.  Half  the  govenmienU 
in  the  worid  spend  more  on  defense  than  on 
education.  The  average  annual  expendlti^ 
per  soldier  world  wide  is  $7,800  per  year.  For 
the  one  hUUon  young  people  to  the  world 
age  population  (ages  5-18),  pubUc  expendi- 
tures for  education  average  $100  a  year.  .  .  . 
The  world's  pubUc  health  budget  is  $52  BU- 
llon   or   one-third   the   size   of   its   military 
budget    Only  36  countries  out  of  130  spend 
as  much  on  public  health  programs  as  on 
mlUtary  programs." 

It  has  been  widely  reported  that  two-thirds 
of  the  worid's  population  Is  between  hunger 
and  starvation— that  Is  there  U  an  inade- 
quate calorie  and  protein  Intake  to  support 
life.  Development  programs,  although  hav- 
ing some  very  real  poaelbmttes,  (Uw  miracle 
eralns  being  one)  are  afterthoughts  and  rate 
fairly  low  on  the  level  of  prtortttee.  It  has 
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b«en  estimated  and  generally  agreed  upon 
that  the  underdeveloped  nations  need  around 
$30-30  Billion  per  year  wisely  invested  to 
start  them  on  the  road  to  development  and 
eventual  healthy  status  Presently  the  flow 
from  developed  naUons  to  underdeveloped 
nations  is  around  M  Billion  and  a  great  part 
of  thU  Is  set  up  to  serve  the  developed 
nation. 

The  real  horrifying  fact  U  that  there  is 
not  enough  food  for  people  In  the  world.  Yet 
for  every  nuui.  woman  and  child  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  there  la  the  equivalent  of  the 
Bomb,  dropped  on  Hiroshima— that's  atwut 
20.000  tons  of  TNT.  I  have  t>een  curious  If  a 
person  would  consume  more  than  20.000  tons 
of  food  material  In  his  lifetime  Yet  we  are 
not  choosing  food  over  weapons 

To  limit  our  discussion  to  America,  our 
defense  coat  since  World  War  II  has  been  over 
I  TrlUlon  dollars.  President  Nixon's  recent 
cuts  represent  no  change  of  direction.  In 
fact  If  he  continues  with  ABM  and  MIRV 
we  can  expect  Increasing  coat.  I  know  that 
those  who  support  defense  budgeu  do  so  be- 
cause they  believe  national  security  la  ea- 
sentlal  and  without  that  everjthlng  elae 
falls.  But  I  believe  they've  made  serious  mU- 
taket.  It  la  precisely  because  of  military  cosu 
that  we  are  unable  to  adequately  fund  and 
carry  through  on  the  essential  programs  of 
communltlea— health.  welfare— business- 
education  It  was  only  last  week  that  the 
mayors  of  the  «  dOes  In  New  York  State 
marched  on  the  Capitol  In  Albany  looking 
for  money.  We  have  spent  over  $100  Billion 
la  Vietnam  and  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. We  are  getting  out  and  we  are  not 
sure  what  wlU  happen 

"Por  the  cost  of  one  month  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  we  could  provide  4  years  of  train- 
ing for  169.000  school  teachers.  13S.000 
nurses  and  50.000  doctors  as  well  as  college 
education  for  100,000  studenu  who  could 
not  otherwise  afford  it  (Figures  provided  by 
the  Prtends  committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion ) 

The  cost  of  Defense  Is  enormous  and  the 
results  are  minimal.  Every  new  weapons  de- 
velopment prepares  for  the  next.  It's  like 
cutting  the  grass,  there's  a  new  crop  next 
week.  The  resuiu  become  comic  In  an  ab- 
surd sense.  We  are  spending  billions  to  de- 
fend ouTMlves  from  missile  attacks.  What 
happens  IX  an  enemy  does  not  strike  by  air? 
What  If  he  builds  atomic  bombs  In  cellars  of 
homes  In  major  cities  of  the  U.S.  or,  In  ships 
iQ  port?  It  is  technically  possible  It  is 
cheaper  than  developing  a  missile  system  It 
is  safer  for  an  enemy  and  after  the  smoke 
clears  who  do  you  attack?  The  whole  reli- 
ance on  missiles  and  defense  establishment 
Is  absurd. 

At  this  point  I  reach  Vietnam.  It  particu- 
larly stands  as  a  sign  of  the  failure  of  a  nar- 
rowly mlUtarUllc  defense  poUcy.  We  are  told 
that  might  does  not  make  right — but  the 
only  thing  we  have  stood  for  In  Vietnam  is 
armed  night.  It  Is  our  armed  might  that  has 
protected  a  disliked  and  unrepresentative 
government  from  Its  people. 

Why  are  we  there  We  are  told  it  Is  for 
freedom  but  when  It  is  mentioned  that  we're 
supporting  and  are  in  fact  the  mainstay  of 
a  dictatorstilp.  We  are  told  that  freedom  In 
Vietnam  needs  dlctatorablp.  Furthermore  we 
are  protecting  the  people  of  Vietnam.  Al- 
though millloca  have  died,  although  mil- 
lions have  been  forced  out  of  their  homes 
and  farms  by  our  bombing,  although  the 
economy  and  society  has  been  terribly  upset, 
although  we  destroy  vlllagas  to  save  them, 
we  are  protecting  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
How  many  want  ttiat  kind  of  protection.  I 
am  not  saying  that  the  n.S.  alone  U  respon- 
sible nor  that  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vletnnmsss  are  any  better.  I  am  saying  that 
We  are  party  to  destruction  and  killing  for 
no  good  reason. 

Vietnam  reprekents  the  worst  In  America — 
a  righteousness  and  crusader  spirit  that 
forces  iiuMccnt  paople  to  be  the  ▼Ictlms  of 
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our  dogmas.  In  Vietnam  we  have  entered 
into  a  complex  civil  strife  and  treat«d  It  as 
an  extension  of  our  cold  war  dogma — free- 
dom vs  communism.  The  policy  does  not 
appreciate  the  history  or  the  ssplratlons  of 
the  people  not  doea  It  really  care  about  their 
freedom.  It  cares  about  our  Interest.  In  fact 
Vietnam  Ijecomes  important  only  as  our  cur- 
rent battle  field  against  Communism. 
Throughout  the  world  we  have  let  our  antl- 
communlsm  bUnd  us  to  the  real  concerns 
of  people. 

I  guess  that  all  I  am  saying  Is  give  peace 
a  chance.  We  must  stop  funding  deaths  and 
devote  our  energies  to  help  people  live.  We 
must  end  Vietnam  and  stop  the  possibilities 
for  more  Vletnams  in  Laos,  South  America. 
Thailand.  We  must  cut  military  spending. 
We  must  work  for  disarmament  and  for 
some  other  way  to  solve  international  spend- 
ing We  must  work  for  world  Jiutlce  and 
development. 

These  choices  are  challenging  but  are  pos- 
sible If  w«  change  and  work  for  them 

PaioarriKS  in  Pobeicn  Polict 
(Vernon    Perwerda.    member    of    the    board 
of  the  Albany  chapter.  United  Nations  As- 
sociation of  the  USA.) 
The  Albany  Chapter  of  the  United  Nations 
Assoclauon  wUhes  to  congratulate  Congress- 
man   Button    for    hU   inltlaUve    in    holding 
these  hearings,  i^  to  express  its  appreciation 
for   Ijelng   invited   to   participate    Our   cur- 
rent President.  Miss  Margaret  Barnard,  re- 
greu  being  unable  to  be  present  on  this  oc- 
casion   She    U    in    Bangkok.    Thailand,    at- 
tending the  Triennial  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Women,  of  which  she 
Is  an  officer. 

We  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  certain 
policy  positions  of  the  United  NaUons  As- 
sociation of  the  USA.  which  we  hope  might 
receive  attention  from  a  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent engaged  in  reviewing  our  national  pri- 
orities. In  summary,  these  would  urge 
stronger  United  States  partldpaUon  In  the 
work  of  the  United  NaUons.  and  In  making 
improvements  In  Its  operations.  These  con- 
cern an  early  solution  of  lu  membership 
problems,  greater  capabilities  to  continue 
the  Important  work  of  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking,  and  greater  use  of  United 
Nations  agencies  to  carry  out  US.  assistance 
to  the  developing  countries. 

The  last  Biennial  Convention  of  the  UNA 
USA  went  on  record  as  "troubled  by  the 
atMence  from  United  Nations  membership 
of  states  now  divided  as  a  result  of  either 
national  or  international  conflict",  and  em- 
phasized that  "In  particular,  we  believe  that 
new  arrangements  should  be  worked  out 
whereby  both  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  are  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly— with  larger  po- 
UUcal  unit,  that  on  the  mainland,  then  tak- 
ing lu  place  in  the  Security  Council  "  It  was 
here  concurring  In  the  wise  Judgment,  shared 
by  increasing  numbers  of  Americans,  of 
the  late  John  Poster  Dulles  when  he  said  that 
"the  United  Nations  will  best  serve  the  cause 
of  peace  If  lU  Assembly  is  representative  of 
what  the  world  U  actually  like,  and  not 
merely  representative  of  the  paru  which 
we  like  " 

We  In  the  United  Nations  Association,  both 
locally  and  nationally,  rejoice  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  have  been  Joined  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Representatives  and 
Senators,  of  both  parties,  in  urging  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  to  support  the  UNA 
Policy  Panel  proposals  calling  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  UN  Standby  Force  and  P«ace  Fund 
to  finance  and  carry  out  future  jfeacekeep- 
Ing  operations.  Americans  have  learned  at 
terrible  cost  In  recent  years  that  overrellance 
on  unilateral  Intervention  with  national 
forces  in  dealing  with  dIsrupUons  of  the 
peace  can  prolong  war  and  even  bring  the 
world  closer  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  The 
United  SUtes  originated  the  Idea  of  national 
forces  being  earmarked  for  United  Nations 
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service,  and  It  is  not  encouraging  to  realize 
that  in  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  then,  not  one  single  US.  component 
has  been  so  earmarked.  The  number  and 
variety  of  forces  already  pledged  for  UN 
peacekeeping  by  Canada,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  others  is  impressive. 

Finally,  we  would  commend  to  your  at- 
tention the  UNA  sup|>ort  for  increased  U.S. 
awareness  of  the  advanugee  to  be  derived 
from  multilateral  programs  of  economic  and 
tachnlcal  asslsUnce  to  the  developing  world. 
Under  the  effecUve  leadership  of  a  distin- 
guished American,  Paul  Hoffman,  the  United 
NaUons  Development  Program  has  come  to 
represent  the  best  effort  that  can  be  mounted 
In   helping   people  to  help  themselves. 

More  US.  funds  for  development  assist- 
ance should  be  routed  through  the  United 
Nations  and  lu  specialized  agencies.  There 
undoubtedly  will  be  programs  which  In  the 
Judgment  of  Congress  can  be  better  handled 
by  a  US.  Government  aid  agency,  but  these 
programs  should  eventually  be  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 

This  comes  close  to  the  general  theme  run- 
ning through  the  UNA  studies,  findings,  and 
recommendations.  The  United  States  should 
shift  from  a  posture  In  which  we  use  the 
United  NaUons  only  when  we  are  persuaded 
it  Is  best  for  us.  to  a  more  enlightened  pos- 
ture In  which  access  to  the  UN.  and  Increas- 
ing support  for  Its  programs,  becomes  the 
expected  procedure,  with  excepUons  only 
when  there  are  compelling  reasons  for  such 
departure.  Such  a  realignment  of  U.S.  pri- 
orities In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  would 
move  tis  all  closer  to  the  stated  goal  of  the 
United  NaUons  AssoclaUon.  "the  creation  of 
a  more  Just,  stable  and  rational  InternaUonal 
order.  In  which  the  United  Nations.  Its  agen- 
cies, and  other  mulUlateral  organlzaUons 
must  play  an  Increasingly  Important  part  in 
maintaining  peace,  and  In  formulating  and 
administering  programs  In  the  common 
Interest." 

Paioarms:    Pcace.   Povxbtt.    PoixtmoN 

(Otto  Honegger,  for  the  Albany  County  New 
DemocraUc  CoallUon) 
The  Albany  County  New  Democratic  Coali- 
tion welcomes  this  opportunity  to  present  Its 
views.  We  strongly  believe  that  this  type  of 
presentaUon  and  oooununlcatlon  is  nec- 
essary to  make  our  political  system  mean- 
ingful. Our  recommendations  are  based  on 
the  urgent  necessity  for  the  reordering  of  our 
national  priorities.  We  believe  that  peace, 
poverty,  and  poUuUon  are  three  major  Items 
that  need  to  be  emphasized.  While  It  Is  evi- 
dent to  us  that  the  Nixon  admlnlstraUon 
has  given  rhetorical  prominence  to  these 
lt«ms.  we  have  seen  little  acUon  and  are 
uneasy  about  the  lack  of  urgency  with  which 
problems  are  being  attacked.  Our  military 
and  military-related  spending  now  totals 
more  than  80  billion  dollars  annually  and 
consumes    a    tenth    of    the    Gross    National 

Ttoduct  Almost  one-half  of  the  proposed 
971  budget  Is  committed  to  defense  or  $400 
for  every  American.  It  seems  obvious  to  us 
that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  a  for- 
eign war  oosUng  38  billion  dollars  a  year,  an 
Irrational  arms  race  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  world-wide  garrison  without  sacrificing 
the  quality  of  American  life;  too  many  Amer- 
icans are  living  In  poverty  and  despair:  our 
cities  are  suffering  from  neglect  and  erplol- 
taUon;  life  Itself  Is  threatened  by  a  strained 
and  Increasingly  menacing  environment.  To 
quote  Senator  Proxmlre.  "The  record  Is  clear. 
Our  priorities  as  a  nation  need  to  be  re- 
structured, and  the  place  to  start  is  with  the 
bloated  defense  budget.  Only  when  Congress 
Is  again  In  control  of  the  entire  budget  can 
we  make  progress  on  tiha  domestic  front." 

PXACB 

Americana  have  spent  almost  3  trillion  dol- 
lars on  armamenU  since  World  War  n.  This 
year  the  defense  budget  will  support  a  mill- 
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tary  establishment  which  Ixtcludea  the  fol- 
lowing foreign  caaimitments: 

One-half  million  men   la  Vietnam. 

One-quarter  million  men   In  other  Asian 
countries. 

One-third  million  men  In  West  Germany. 

10,000  military   personnel   In   the  Middle 
East. 

One-quarter  million  foreign  national  em- 
ployees. 

One- third  million  military  dependents. 

Maintenance  of  these  Americans  In  over 
3200  bases  around  the  world. 

In  addlUon.  the  defense  budget  will  pro- 
Tide  3.3  billion  dollars  for  the  ABM  and 
MIRV  weapon  systems,  the  total  cost  of  which 
could  exceed  30  billion  dollars  In  the  next 
few  years;  the  remainder  of  the  defense 
budget  win  be  spent  on  domesUc  operations, 
other  weapon  systems  and  military  hardware, 
and  ttie  research  and  development  of  new 
weapon  systems,  the  ultimate  cost  of  which 
Is  estimated  at  over  140  billion  dollars.  To 
put  a  brake  on  defense  spending,  we  sup- 
port the  following  recommendations:  an  im- 
mediate end  to  the  flghUng  In  Vietnam:  this 
Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  and  ranks  as 
first  In  our  order  of  priorities:  the  commit- 
ment to  withdraw  all  United  States  forces 
from  Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible,  following 
the  cessation  of  fighting,  and  In  accordance 
with  a  pre-announced.  publicly-announced 
time-table:  withdrawal  of  support  for  the 
Thieu  government  and  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  a  popularly  elected  and  popularly 
supported  government  in  Saigon.  Further- 
more, Congress  should  rescind  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  and  regain  Its  tradlUonal 
role  as  a  check  against  the  Executive  In  the 
allocation  of  funds;  Congress  should  curb 
the  arms  race  and  give  active  support  to 
the  SALT  talks  by  opposing  continued  ex- 
pansion of  ABM  and  MIRV;  we  support  the 
BuggesUon  of  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Priorities  to 
evaluate  compeUng  priorities  and  think  that 
the  membership  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees should  be  more  reflective  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  members  of  Congress  and  that 
the  terms  of  membership  on  the  commit- 
tees be  limited:  we  commend  the  efforts  of 
such  groups  as  the  Fund  for  New  PrIorlUes 
In  America,  the  Democratic  Study  Group, 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law 
In  their  efforts  to  develop  a  "people  policy", 
both  domesUc  and  foreign;  and  lastly,  while 
we  commend  the  President  In  his  ordering 
restrlcUons  on  the  development  of  biological 
weapons,  we  urge  the  complete  ban  on  the 
development,  stockpiling,  storage  and  use 
of  all  biological  and  chemical  agents.  Includ- 
ing defoliates  and  antl-personnel  gases  of  all 
types. 

i»ovmf  t 

Surely  one  of  the  most  arresting  Ironies 
adhering  to  the  current  American  pollUcal 
and  economic  system  Is  the  persistence  of 
condlUons  of  extreme  poverty  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  afBuent  society  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  Is  a  tragic  paradox  that  the 
naUon  which  possesses  the  nuclear  capacity 
to  destroy  the  world  several  times  over  and 
has  sent  men  to  walk  on  the  moon  can  stlU 
harbor  pockets  of  poverty  in  which  able- 
bodied  men  are  unable  to  find  gainful  em- 
ployment and  mothers  put  hungry  children 
to  bed  at  night.  Hunger  and  malnutrition 
must  be  recognized  as  a  national  emergency 
and  emergency  measures  must  be  adopted  to 
meet  the  situation.  We  recommended  greatly 
expanded  food -supplement  programs  which 
will  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  equally 
and  adequately  In  all  geographic  areas  at 
our  nation  and  to  reach  all  segments  of  the 
popmlaUon.  urban  and  rural,  black  and 
white,  the  young,  the  disabled  and  the  elder- 
ly; we  reconunend  transfer  of  all  nutritional 
programs  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  represents  tbe  interests  of  the 
agrleultnral  Indtwtry.  to  tte  Department  of 
Health,  Edneatlon  and  Welfare.  The  na- 
tional welfare  system  must  be  redesigned  to 
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eliminate  the  stigma  of  poverty;   a  system 
of  social  support  must  be  created  based  on 
society's    acceptance    of    the    obligation    to 
provide  for  a  life  of  reasonable  comfort  and 
dignity  for  all  of  Its  members,  regardless  of 
their  ability  to  work,  choice  of  ancestors,  or 
the   social    circumstances   into   which    they 
happen  to  be  bom.  We  are  happy  to  note 
that  Mr.  NUon  has  accepted  the  concept  of 
a  mlni">'i"'   federally-guaranteed  annual  in- 
come,  both   for   those   who   have   no   other 
Incomes   and   for   those   whose   incomes   are 
Inadequate,   but  the   proposals  in   the   1971 
budget    are    in    themselves    wholly    inade- 
quate and  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs, 
especially   in   a  state   like   New   York    Fur- 
thermore, poverty  in  America  Is  inexorably 
tied  to  racism   and  to  crime.  Black  racism 
Is  a  product  of  white  racism  and  both  thrive 
on   and   further  contribute   to  poverty  and 
this  Is  true  also  of  crime.  Thus  it  is  essen- 
tial to  eliminate  racism  in  order  to  eliminate 
poverty.    One    of    the    most    pressing    needs 
of  black  men  is  for  Jobs  and  the  govern- 
ment   must    accept    the    responsibility    of 
providing  the  opportunity  for  gainful  and 
meaningful  employment  to  all  those  who  are 
able  to  work.  This  Implies  the  adopUon  of 
the  concept  of  the  government  as  the  em- 
ployer of  the  last,  or  even,  the  first  resort. 
One  example  of  the  Immediate  potential  for 
government    to    accept    this    responsibility 
would  be  the  restor-itlon  of  twice-daily  mall 
delivery  throughout  the  country  which  would 
both  confer  the  dignity  of  productive  em- 
ployment on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals and  effect  an  immediate  Improve- 
ment  in    a   government   service    which    has 
been   subject   to   great   criticism   In   recent 
years.  We  support  the  adoption  of  nation- 
wide educational  standards,  ensuring  equal 
opportunity   for  quality  education,   nation- 
wide   Job-placement,    on-the-job    training, 
and  the  Immediate  elimination  of  Job  dis- 
crimination   because    of   sex,    race,    religion 
and  age.  Quality  health  care  should  be  avail- 
able as  a  right,  not  a  privilege,  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. To  this  end,  low  cost  comprehensive 
health  insurince  should  be  available  to  all 
families.  Quality  community  health  centers 
should   be  established   In  those  areas  cur- 
rently without  them.  Medicare  and  medicaid 
payments  should  provide  full  financial  cov- 
erage   for    all    services    provided;    attempts 
should    be   made   to  guarantee   the   quality 
of  the  medical  and  ancillary  care  provided 
under  these  plans.  We  support  the  concepts 
of  broad  scale  planning  which  recruits  and 
subsidizes   prospective    health   personnel    to 
serve  In  those  areas  currently  without  ade- 
quate quality  medical  care  to  ensure  that 
modem  health  advances  will  reach  all  Amer- 
icans, living  In  rural  as  well  as  tirban  areas: 
generious  subsidies  for  the  training  of  phy- 
sicians, nurses  and  other  health-related  per- 
sonnel.' recruited   from  all   economic  levels 
and   all   areas  of    the   country;    continued, 
sustained  vigorous  governmental  sunport  of 
applied  and  basic  research  to  provide  long- 
range  solutions  for   the  still   Incurable   Ills 
of  humanity.  Lastly,  and  most  emphatically. 
It  is  our  contention  that  environmental  pol- 
lution, malnutriUon,  Inadequate  sanitation 
Bind  inadequate,  crowded,  decaying  and  de- 
cayed   housing   all   contribute   indirect   but 
Inexcusable  and  avoidable  threats  to  public 
health  and  should  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
most urgency. 

pou-trnoN 

Ecologists  are  saying  that  unless  Immedi- 
ate remedies  are  Instituted  for  our  present 
poUuUon  of  air.  water  and  the  despoiling  of 
land,  life  on  this  planet  can  last  only  until 
the  end  of  this  century.  Every  year  the 
United  States  covers  over  with  cement  one 
million  acres  of  oxygen-producing  trees,  pro- 
duces tO%  ot  the  world's  Industrial  pollu- 
Uon;  every  year  discards  165  million  tons  of 
solid  wastes  and  releasee  into  the  air  172 
million  tons  of  smoke  and  fumes;  our  na- 
tion's 83  million  cars  cause  60%  of  the  air 
pollution  m  cities,  vaporize  16  minion  rubber 
tires  and  contribute  unmeasured.  Invisible 
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but  deadly,  asbestos  particles  from  brake  lin- 
ings into  the  atmosphere  and  the  death  rate 
from  emphysema  and  other  respiratory  dis- 
eases Is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Funds 
for  research  on  poUuUon  are  Inadequate  on 
the  national  level  and  Inadequate  or  non- 
existent on  the  state  and  local  level.  We  sup- 
port  the  following  actions:   the  immediate 
presidential  declaration  of  a  "State  of  Envi- 
ronmental   Emergency";    Immediate    imple- 
mentaUon  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967;  the  creaUon  of  com- 
missions, at  8tat«  or  regional  levels,  to  in- 
vestigate all  evidence  of  polluUon  and  en- 
vironmental damage,   with  powers   to  sub- 
pena,  hold  hearings  and  take  action  against 
Industries,    municipalities    and    individuals 
who  continue  to  commit  actions  incompatible 
with  the  public  Interest;   furthermore  such 
a  commission  should  have  the  backing  of 
laws  which  define  polluUon  and  make  pol- 
lution a  criminal  offense  with  stiff  penalties 
for  corporation  managers;   we  urge  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  policy  that  industrial  pol- 
luters should  bear  the  total  cost  of  all  action 
to  eliminate  damage  to  the  environment  and 
as  far  as  is  possible  to  pay  for  restoration  of 
the  environment   from   despoliation   in   the 
past.  Most  emphaticaUy,  we  do  not  feel  that 
tax-payers  should  bear  the  coEts  of  eliminat- 
ing private  and  Industrial  polluUon.  How- 
ever, we  suggest  that  the  government  make 
substantial  and  long  range  loans  to  indus- 
tries to  enable  aU  polluters  to  eliminate  pol- 
lution entirely  and  immediately.  Special  at- 
tenUon  must  be  given  to  ending  the  pollu- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  environment  re- 
sulting from  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; Included  In  this  category  are  air  and 
water  polluUon  by  federal  agencies  and  in- 
stallations, pollution  and  destruction  from 
federal  leases,  such  as  off-shore  oil  drillings, 
which  may  have  catastrophic  effects  on  the 
natural   environment,   radioactive  pollution 
from  test  explosions  and  the  poUution  con- 
nected   with    the    continued    development, 
production,   transportation   and  disposal   of 
biological-chemical  warfare  agents,  which  In 
themselves  pose  an  incalculable  danger   to 
the  environment  and  to  human  life,  per  se, 
and  reflect  most  clfearly  the  distortion  of  pri- 
orities In  both  himian  and  financial  terms. 
Furthermore,  all  highway  construction,  the 
buUdlng  of  dams,  airports,  defense  facilities 
and  other  major  governmental  construction 
should    be    subjected    to    the    most   careful 
scrutiny  to  minimize   enviroxunental   dam- 
age;   the  use  of  DDT  and  other  long-term 
insecticides  should  be  outlawed  immediately 
as  well  as  gasoline  containing  lead;  automo- 
bile, truck  and  bus  manufacturers  should  be 
mandated  to  develop  non-internal  combus- 
tion engines  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
and   all   vehicles   with    internal-combustion 
engines  should  be  banned  entirely  in  five 
years;  in  the  meantime,  aU  vehicle*  should 
be    equipped    with    anti-poUution    devices. 
The  federal  government  should  now  encour- 
age and  foster  the  development  of  massive, 
efficient  and  convenient  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  which  bbco^d  be  designed  to 
minimize  poUution  and  the  destruction  of 
the  natural  environment. 

The  only  ultimate  defense  that  democ- 
racy has  against  the  encroachment  of  to- 
talitarianism, whether  from  the  right  or 
from  the  left.  Is  its  demonstrable  ability  to 
effectively  solve  the  critical  social,  economic 
problems  of  human  society.  So  far,  the 
United  States  has  faUed  to  show  that  it  has 
this  ability.  Only  through  a  massive  re- 
direction of  our  fiscal  resources  and  techni- 
cal ability  away  from  militarism  and  th* 
gratification  of  private  desires  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  toward  the 
creation  of  an  economically  and  socially  fair 
society  can  we  achieve  the  only  sound  basis 
for  the  continuance  of  our  democratic  way 
of  Ufe.  Of  all  projects  and  proposals  for 
action  by  government  on  all  levels  must  we 
raise  the  question:  does  this  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  people  everywhere? 
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"SCOOPS"  RETmiNO 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1970 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  present  a  recent  ar- 
ticle from  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times 
Star  by  Si  Cornell.  I  am  sure  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  enjoy  reading  about  the  retire- 
•ment  of  "the  expediter"— Edward  John 
Donnellon.  Eddie  is  a  well-known  and 
beloved  person  in  the  community  and 
has  the  respect  and  admiration  of  not 
only  his  colleagues  but  everyone  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  work  with  him.  His 
contributions  to  the  field  of  Journalism 
and  public  service  have  been  outstand- 
ing. We  wish  him  many  years  of  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity. 

"Scoops"  Rxtixinc 
(By  SI  Cornell) 

In  a  crowd,  you  would  pass  htm  without 
notice,  because  he's  old  and  small.  But  he 
would  notice  you.  One  glance,  and  be  would 
know  whether  you're  sad  or  happy,  and  how 
long  It  has  been  since  your  last  shoeshlne. 
Probably,  he  could  come  close  to  naming 
your  Income,  your  suburb:  whether  you're 
Mason  or  KC.  and  whether  you're  looking  for 
a  building  permit  to  Improve  your  home  or 
a  judge  who  might  provide  free  lodging. 

"It's  my  time  to  quit,"  said  Edward  John 
Donnellon.   alias  Scoops,   alias  Tarzan. 

Eddie.  66.  is  retiring  from  the  county  audi- 
tor's office.  Fred  Morr,  the  boss,  calls  him  "the 
expediter."  Anything  built  around  here  In 
recent  years  bad  Eddie  checking  blueprints. 

But  that's  Just  the  fadeout.  the  last  act 
Eddie  was  a  reporter.  Tou  know  like  the 
Front  Page,  with  bow  ties  and  trench  coats 
and  a  real  cop's  badge.  He  wasn't  above 
bawling  out  a  poUce  chief  or  telling  off  a 
mayor — the  story,  the  eternal  story  every 
reporter's  after,  was  the  thing. 

Oh.  reporting  was  great  when  Eddie  did  It. 
Card  games  were  continuous  in  City  Hall's 
police  press  room.  Characters  with  strange 
names  and  stranger  records  continually 
brought  replenishment  (some  of  It  Illegal) 
for  reporters'  depleted  cups.  With  the  night 
cops,  you  took  target  practice  on  rats  which 
then  came  through  headquarters'  wooden 
floor,  and  the  public  never  fretted  over  erra- 
tic gunfire  In  City  Hall. 

Eddie  was  16  when  he  first  had  a  look  at 
things  like  that. 

It  sounds  unlikely,  but  Eddie  says  "Mom 
and  Dad  always  insisted  on  politeness,  and 
that's  how  I  got  Into  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness." 

His  father,  also  Eddie,  a  cabinetmaker, 
and  his  mother,  known  as  "Smiling  Bridg- 
et" Donnellon.  nee  Murray,  bad  Eddie  as 
the  13tb  of  14  children.  When  Eddie  was 
out  of  the  eighth  grade,  the  parents  per- 
mitted the  boy  to  meet  streetcars  at  Read- 
ing road  and  Mllsb  and  tote  packages 
home  for  tired  and  elderly  passengers. 
Among  thoee  passengers  was  an  Associated 
Press  telegrapher. 

"I  took  a  Job  In  a  laundry  shaking 
handercblefa  to  dry.  and  was  promoted  to 
ironing  butchers'  aprons  within  two  hours  by 
a  woman  boos  who  chewed  tobacco."  said 
Eddie.  "When  I  came  home  that  night  the 
family  cleaned  me  up  and  lent  me  to  the 
Times-Star — the  AP  bad  called." 

It  was  IMO  and  gll  a  week.  Copy  boys 
ran  wire  stories  from  the  Times-Star  after- 
noons and  the  Bnquler  at  night.  The  stories 
bad  to  go  to  tbe  Commercial  Tribune,  the 
Volksblatt.  and  the  Prle  Prease,  and  to  the 
C.H.&D.  station  at  Sixth  and  BaymlUer  for  a 
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train  which  rushed  them  to  the  Dayton  Her> 
aid.  Only  The  Post,  with  lu  own  wire,  didn't 
have  to  be  serviced. 

"I  made  reporter  on  the  Commercial  at 
17  for  aso  a  week."  said  Eddie.  "They  called 
me  'Tarzan  of  the  AP'  because  I  always  ran 
with  the  stories  when  I  did  the  swing  run 
among  all  tbe  news  offices.  I  got  my  first  big 
story  (a  train  wreck  with  many  dead  and 
a  couple  of  hundred  Injured)  because  I 
bought  a  new  suit  and  came  Into  tfie  office 
early  to  hang  It  up." 

The  city  editor  who  entrusted  the  boy 
with  that  big  Job  must  have  been  satisfied, 
because  he  put  the  lad  to  covering  all  the 
city's  hospitals.  There,  Eddie  came  up  with 
a  young  English  doctor,  serving  as  an  Intern, 
whispered  he  suspected  Jamaica  ginger  and 
bad  home  brew  as  the  cause  of  the  virulent 
"Jakeleg."  killing  people  nationwide.  It  was 
so  bad  General  Hospital's  grounds  had  vic- 
tims in  tents,  like  an  army  camp. 

"The  Commercial  let  me  hire  a  chemist, 
and  we  tested  ginger  and  home  brew  from 
where  victims  said  they  got  it,  and  the  young 
doctor  proved  to  be  right."  said  Eddie.  "I 
busted  that  story  and  It  went  everywhere 
on  the  wire." 

Another  was  the  fact  less  babies  seemed 
to  die  at  General.  Eddie  discovered  a  doctor 
had  set  up  the  city's  first  pre-natal  clinic 
to  catch  difficulties  before  birth,  but  It  was 
all  hush-hush  and  notMdy  could  get  In. 
Eddie  got  In  simply  by  donning  a  white  Jack- 
et and  stethoscope,  and  came  out  with  the 
story. 

Soon,  such  a  wise  youngster  was  down- 
town with  the  City  Hall  and  Courthouse 
cynics,  and  be  held  his  own  or  more.  Dick 
Bray,  the  retired  broadcaster,  called  Eddie 
"Scoops."  and  that  stuck.  Like  the  time  every 
reporter  knew  the  BIJou  Theater  had  a  minor 
fire,  but  only  Eddie  discovered  the  projec- 
tionist, dealing  with  the  highly  flammable 
film  of  the  first  Ulkles.  had  died  In  the 
blaze. 

"The  press  room  fellows  didn't  speak  to 
me  for  four  months."  said  Eddie.  "There  was 
a  card  game  going  when  the  fire  gong  rang, 
and  I  ran  for  Plfth  and  Walnut,  and  all  the 
other  guys  yelled  at  me  was  to  let  them 
know  If  a  traffic  Jam  resulted.  Traffic  was  no 
problem  and  I  didn't  feel  obliged  to  tell 
them  about  anybody  t>elng  killed" 

It  wasn't  all  fun  and  games  The  Com- 
mercial folded  in  the  early  '30e.  and  the  un- 
employed reporters  celebrated  the  event  by 
renting  the  Gibson  Roof  Garden,  where  they 
got  drunk  and  actually  played  football, 
knocking  each  other  all  over  the  dance  floor. 
"For  a  while,  I  did  everything — put  In 
coal,  washed  kitchens,  did  a  little  song  and 
dance  act.  repaired  autoe,  worked  on  week- 
lies." said  Eddie.  "I  was  editing  four  week- 
lies at  once  when  I  noticed  we  had  a  pretty 
bookkeeper  named  Marie. 

"All  the  weeklies  folded  and  I  was  selling 
carpet  sweepers  door  to  door  when  Marie 
and  I  got  married."  said  Eddie. 

WLW  took  away  the  sweepers  and  put  him 
back  on  news,  and  then  he  did  a  big  stint 
as  news  director  at  WC^T,  where  he  was 
the  only  guy  small  enough  to  wear  the  late 
L.  B.  Wilson's  expensive  suits  and  shoes, 
which  L.  B.  quite  often  wore  only  once,  or 
not  at  all.  before  giving  them  away. 

Eddie  was  on  The  Poet  when  I  came  back 
from  WWn,  and  he  once  Invited  me  to 
lunch — which  we  never  ate.  So  many  people 
stopped  him  to  talk  on  the  street  the  lunch 
hour  simply  ran  out. 

Besides  Courthouse  tasks  In  recent  years, 
Eddie  also  has  been  president  of  the  St. 
Bernard  Eagles,  which  now  has  asked  him  to 
quit  working  and  help  run  their  aerie  a  few 
hours  here  and  there.  It's  only  a  block  walk 
from  Eddie's  home,  and  he  has  agreed. 

"I'm  leaving  the  Courthouse  on  Friday 
the  13th.  the  bad  luck  day."  said  Eddie. 
"But  I'm  a  13th  child,  and  that  ought  to 
make  It  right." 
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Only  thing  wrong  Is  the  little  guy  will 
leave  a  big  hole  among  the  people  who 
know  what's  going  on  downtown. 


LAST  TRIBUTE  TO  BALTIMORE'S 
OUTSTANDING  NEORO  CITIZEN— 
DR.  FURMAN  TEMPLETON 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Baltimore's  great  television  broadcasting 
stations  I2  WJZ-TV  13.  a  Group  W  sta- 
tion of  the  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Co.  Its  general  manager  Is  Mr.  John 
Rohrback  who  on  February  12,  1970.  pre- 
sented a  TV  editorial  about  a  truly  great 
and  good  man — the  late  Dr.  Furman 
Templeton. 

The  fact  that  this  distinguished  man 
was  a  member  of  a  minority  race  only 
adds  to  the  importance  of  this  excellent 
editorial.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
come  a  long  way  in  the  matter  of  better 
race  relations,  but  it  Is  equally  true  that 
we  still  have  much  to  accomplish. 

I  personally  know  few  men  that  have 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all 
citizens,  black  and  white,  more  than  this 
late  civic  leader,  educator,  and  dedicated 
citizen  to  the  cause  of  making  this  a 
better  world.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  know 
and  work  with  him  over  the  years  and  I 
and  proud  that  he  was  my  friend.  I  wish 
to  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  to  the  words  of  Mr.  John 
Rohrback  In  praise  of  "the  leadership 
of  Furman  Templeton"  because  he  says 
what  should  be  said  far  more  eloquently 
than  I  can. 

The  Lkaobbship  of  Fusman  Txupltton 

If,  within  the  last  few  years,  Baltlmoreans 
bad  been  asked  to  vote  for  their  city's  out- 
standing black  citizen,  there  would  not  have 
been  any  unanimous  choice.  Our  guess,  bow- 
ever.  Is  that  tbe  leader  would  have  been  Dr. 
Furman  L.  Templeton,  whose  dedicated  career 
ended  with  his  death  this  week. 

Furman  Templeton,  director  of  the  Balti- 
more Urban  League  for  nineteen  years, 
started  lits  fight  for  minority  rights  when 
the  struggle  was  lonely  and  discouraging.  He 
never  despaired,  though,  and  little  by  little 
his  own  zeal  enlisted  the  support  of  tbe 
people  of  Baltimore,  black  and  white 
together. 

Under  Dr.  Templeton's  leadership,  the 
Baltimore  Urban  League  was  conducting  a 
war  on  poverty  long  before  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Joined  tbe  campaign.  Although  lim- 
ited by  a  very  modest  budget,  he  directed  the 
Urban  League  in  campaigns  for  Job  training. 
Job  finding,  leadership  development,  con- 
sumer education  and  for  better  family  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  almost  Inexhaustible  en- 
ergy, with  a  zeal  and  force  that  nuule  many 
find  him  almost  dictatorial,  while  conceding 
that  his  relentless  drive  stirred  and  motivated 
tbose  around  him.  And  yet.  In  his  rare  quiet 
and  contemplative  moments,  Furman  Tem- 
pleton revealed  himself  as  a  man  of  Intense 
compassion  and  pervading  faith. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  a  man  of  such  talent 
could  not  be  confined  to  Baltimore  alone. 
While  serving  In  an  almost  unbelievable 
number  of  civic  cauaas,  he  acquired  national 
stature  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Religion  and  Baoe  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  tba  United  States. 
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Those  of  us  who  still  hold  firmly  to  the 
belief  that  black  and  white  citizens  must 
work  as  a  team,  can  draw  strength  from 
his  example.  F^irman  Templeton  is  gone,  but 
the  zeal  of  this  great  and  gifted  man  has  in- 
fused a  host  of  Baltlmoreans  with  the  will  to 
wage  his  struggle  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

We  all  extend  to  his  family  our  heart- 
felt condolences. 


ESTONIANS  CELEBRATE   52D  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  of  Estonian  descent  celebrated 
the  52d  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  on  Tuesday, 
February  24. 

Unfortunately,  the  Elstonian  people 
were  able  to  enjoy  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  for  merely  two  dec- 
ades. The  Soviet  Union,  with  the  ai/X  of 
Red  Army,  overran  Estonia  during  World 
War  II  and  occupies  the  country  to  this 
day. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  incorporation  of  Es- 
tonia into  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  continues  to  recognize  Es- 
tonian diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives in  this  coimtry. 

Throtigh  the  Communist  aggression 
and  violence  Estonia  lost  her  independ- 
ence and  her  people  were  deprived  of 
their  liberty.  Through  Soviet  military 
occupation  and  unlawful  Communist  ex- 
propriation they  have  lost  their  personal 
property  and  the  wealth  created  by  in- 
dustrious Estonians  during  many  gen- 
erations. Thousands  of  American- 
Estonians  who  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  find  refuge  in  this  country,  have  per- 
sonally suffered  from  Communist  cruelty 
and  terror.  Most  of  them  have  lost  mem- 
bers of  their  families  and  close  relatives 
through  arrests,  deportations  to  Siberian 
slave  labor  camps  or  by  outright  murder, 
committed  by  the  Communist  oppressors. 

For  30  years  now  the  expropriation, 
pauperization,  slave  labor,  suppression 
of  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms, 
Russiflcation.  terror,  mass  deportations, 
and  murder  have  been  the  marks  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  in  Estonia  and  the 
other  Baltic  States  of  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania. 

However,  the  Estonian  people  have 
never  lost  hope  to  regain  their  freedom 
and  Independence. 

The  89th  Congress,  after  extensive 
hearings,  adopted  unanimously  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416,  where 
it  Is  stated,  that  the  Baltic  peoples  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  the  right  to  self- 
determination  by  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  urged  the  President  of 
the  United  States: 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  sucb 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
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bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  tbe  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  these  princi- 
ples just  as  strongly  today  as  I  did  in  the 
89th  Congress. 


REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON 
EARTH  RESOURCES  AND  POPULA- 
TION RESUMES  HEARINGS 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS  f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources  and 
Population,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
spent  most  of  last  year  studying  the 
problem  of  population  growth.  Through 
our  research,  and  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perts at  our  hearings,  we  assembled  and 
published  our  family  planning  report, 
"Federal  Government  Family  Planning 
Programs — Domestic  and  International." 
which  was  released  December  22,  1969. 

This  year,  we  intend  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  a  related  and  equally  seri- 
ous problem — the  problem  of  the  Na- 
tion's threatened  mineral  supply.  In  tune 
with  last  year's  procedure,  we  plan  to 
conduct  frequent  hearings  on  our  sub- 
ject of  interest.  The  task  force  has  held 
two  introductory  hearings  to  kick  off 
our  quest  into  this  subject  area,  and  we 
have  already  been  confronted  with  some 
of  the  serious  problems  that  must  be 
dealt  with  in  order  to  achieve  a  stable 
domestic  mineral  supply.  In  the  past  few 
months,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion and  environmental  degradation. 
However,  in  the  midst  of  this  concern, 
there  appears  to  be  far  too  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  problems  impinging  upon 
our  mineral  resources. 

On  February  4,  1970,  the  task  force 
began  hearings  on  the  mineral  supply 
problem.  At  this  hearing  we  heard  from 
Dr.  Harold  L.  James,  Chief  Geologist  for 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Dr.  James 
was  accompanied  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McKel- 
vey.  Mr.  Thor  Kilsgaard.  Mr.  David 
Davidson,  and  Mr.  Harold  Kirkemo.  Last 
week.  February  19,  we  conducted  our  sec- 
ond introductory  hearing.  At  Uiis  hearing 
we  heard  from  Mr.  Hollis  Dole,  Assistant 
Secretary  (Mineral  Research)  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Dole  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Gene  Morrell,  Depu- 
ty Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Jack  Rigg,  Special  Assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  These  two  hearings 
proved  most  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing, and  will  be  extremely  valuable  in 
directing  our  approach  to  this  subject 
in  the  weeks  to  come. 

We  have  learned  from  our  hearings 
that  by  the  year  2000,  the  United  States 
will  probably  have  over  300  million  people 
who  will  desire  and  expect  higher  levels 
of  living  than  exist  today.  It  is  the  use 
of  our  mineral  resources  that  enable  us 
to  advance.  They  are  of  basic  importance 
to  national  economic  growth,  and  to  our 
individual  well-being.  Despite  great  and 
continuing  gains  in  knowledge  of  how  to 
locate  and  utilize  natural  resources,  we 
must  still  work  within  the  limits  of  the 
earth's  natiu'al  environment.  The  use  of 
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lower  grades  of  raw  materials,  recycling 
present  resources,  substituting  plentiful 
materials  for  scarce  ones,  and  making 
multiple  use  of  land  and  water  resources 
are  some  of  the  possibilities  for  dealing 
with  a  mineral  shortage.  However,  our 
present  research  into  these  methods  is 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  mineral  supplies. 

We  have  learned  that  in  many  less- 
developed  countries  the  population 
presses  hard  on  existing  natural  re- 
sources. This  problem  may  have  detri- 
mental repercussions  on  world  trade.  The 
ciu'rent  demand  in  the  United  States  for 
certain  mineral  resources  surpasses  our 
domestic  supply,  and  our  access  to  for- 
eign supplies  has  increased  in  impor- 
tance. The  United  States  has  become  a 
faii'ly  large  net  importer  of  such  items  as 
crude  oil  and  iron  ore;  and  has  increased 
its  imports  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  cer- 
tain other  metals. 

Domestic  requirements  for  the  major 
metals  are  expected  to  grow  much  faster 
than  population  during  the  remainder  of 
the  centmy.  According  to  projections, 
the  smallest  rise,  for  lead,  would  be 
slightly  over  100  percent  by  the  year  2000 
Aluminum  requirements  are  projected  to 
rise  by  800  percent,  and  steel  by  200  per- 
cent. Domestic  reserves  of  manganese,  a 
metal  that  is  indispensable  to  steel  pro- 
duction, are  just  about  equivalent  to  1 
year's  consumption  at  present  rates  of 
steel  production.  This  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  mining 
labor  shortage.  Only  17  mining  schools 
remain  active  in  the  United  States,  and 
these  schools  produced  only  103  gradu- 
ates in  the  year  1969.  The  average  coal 
miner  is  approximately  50  years  of  age. 
and  a  projected  25.000  of  them  will  re- 
tire in  the  next  2  years. 

Another  problem  that  was  brought  to 
our  attention  was  that  of  an  energy 
shortage.  The  total  demand  for  energy 
to  surely  the  many  forms  of  heat  and 
fMDwer  that  modem  America  requires  is 
expected  to  triple  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. We  do  not  have  sufBcient  energj- 
resources  at  present  to  keep  up  with  our 
increase  in  population.  It  is  predicted 
that  we  will  have  a  possible  natural  gas 
shortage  in  only  3  years. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous problems  that  came  to  the  attention 
of  our  task  force  during  these  two  hear- 
ings. We  plan  to  study  this  situation  more 
thoroughly  in  the  weeks  to  come,  and  I 
will  continue  to  publish  the  results  of  our 
task  force  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 


MANS     INHUMANITY    TO    MAN- 
HOW   LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker^  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally pratcticing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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SENATE— FriV/ai/,  February  27,  1970 


February  27,  1970 


{Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  February  26,  1970'* 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Allkn. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God.  the 
ruler  of  men  and  nations,  by  whose 
power  we  were  created,  by  whose  mercy 
we  are  sustained,  and  by  whose  provi- 
dence we  are  srovemf  d.  we  beseech  Thee 
to  illuminate  our  minds  by  Thy  spirit, 
control  our  emotions,  and  direct  all  our 
judgments. 

SpealE  t<  our  hearts  when  courage  fails, 
or  ideals  are  blurred  and  patriotism 
wanes. 

Keep  us  resolute  and  steadfast  in  the 
things  that  carmot  t>e  shaken,  always 
abounding  in  hope  and  Joy,  persevering 
In  the  work  Thou  givest  us  to  do. 

Lift  our  vision  to  see.  beyond  the  things 
which  are  seen  and  temporal,  the  things 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


The  ACTma  PRESIDEa*T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

us.    SCNATK. 

Pbesibent  rto  tcmpobe. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  27,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  atMcnt  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jamcs  B.  Aixu*.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  durUig  my  absence. 
RicRAaD  B.  Ruascix. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday.  Febru- 
ary 26. 1970.  l>e  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  TOMOR- 
ROW, SATURDAY.  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  SATUR- 
DAY TO  MONDAY,  MARCH  2,  1970, 
AT  11  AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  tomorrow, 
Saturday,  it  stand  in  recess  until  Mon- 
day next  at  11  am. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  FANNIN    ON    MONDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
FANKiNt  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
1  hour  on  Monday,  after  action  on  the 
Journal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.  3522— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  DISPOSAL  ACT. 
TO  DEAL  WITH  ABANDONED  OR 
JUNKED  CARS 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr.  President.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  bringing  us  in  early  so 
that  I  might  introduce  what  I  consider 
to  l>e  a  very  important  bill. 

There  is  much  concern  about  the  en- 
vironment in  this  country,  and  quite 
properly.  One  of  the  great  problems  cre- 
ated in  respect  to  modem  times  and  mod- 
em environment  is  the  disposal  of 
wastes:  and  among  the  wastes  with 
which  we  are  most  concerned  In  our 
large  cities  and  which  l>edevil  us  the 
most  are  so-called  Junked  automobiles. 
In  New  York  City  alone  last  year,  50.000 
automobiles  were  abandoned  on  the 
streets.  They  constitute  an  unsightly,  in- 
sanitary, dangerous,  and  costly  aspect  of 
city  living. 

This  is  a  subject  with  which  I  have 
great  personal  familiarity,  as  I  was  bom 
and  bred  in  New  York  City  and  have 
seen  this  problem  grow  to  probably  the 
greatest  visual  eyesore. 

My  administrative  assistant.  Prank 
Cununings,  has  proposed  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  most  gifted  and  unusual  initiative 
in  respect  to  this  matter,  which  I  intro- 
duce for  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss).  This  bill, 
which  is  the  result  of  extremely  creative 
thinking  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cummings. 
is  entitled  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Disposal 
Act."  The  bill  is  designed  to  deal  with 
the  mounting  problem  and  awesome 
cost  of  removing  Junked  and  at>andoned 
cars  from  our  highways,  streets,  and 
landscapes. 

In  a  most  adroit  way.  it  requires 
that  all  cars  carry  a  permanent  plate 
issued  by  the  VS.  Government.  It  con- 


ceivably could  be  done  on  a  State  level 
as  well,  of  course,  but  this  is  such  a  broad 
problem  that  I  believe  the  national  estab- 
lishment has  the  right  to  move  into  it  in 
the  name  of  interstate  commerce  as  well 
as  health,  sanitation,  and  the  prevention 
of  crime.  This  plate  would  issue  for  a  fee 
of  from  $25  to  $50.  depending  on  the  size 
and  the  weight  of  the  car.  Title  to  the 
plate  would  Inhere  in  the  car  Itself,  so 
that  transfer  of  the  car  automatically 
transfers  title  to  the  plate.  The  value  of 
the  plate,  obviously,  would  affect  the 
price  of  the  car.  either  originally  or  on 
resale,  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the 
plate. 

The  last  owner  of  the  car  could  obtain 
a  full  refund  of  the  license  fee  by  de- 
positing the  car  with  an  authorized  con- 
cern qualified  to  process,  and  in  the 
business  of  processing,  junked  vehicles 
into  established  grades  of  scrap  for  re- 
melting  purposes — thereby  returning 
the  metal  to  the  stream  of  commerce 
without  littering  streets  and  landscapes 
with  scrap.  In  the  event  a  car  is  unlaw- 
fully abandoned  in  a  public  place — and 
that  is  our  problem — a  public  agency 
authorized  by  law  to  remove  the  car 
could  then  take  it  to  such  a  qualified 
concern,  and  the  agency  itself  would  re- 
ceive the  disposal  fee,  to  cover  its  very 
considerable  cost  in  removing  aband- 
oned cars.  As  I  said  before,  in  New  York 
City  alone  last  year  over  50,000  aban- 
doned cars  were  towed  away. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  Incentive 
not  to  abandon  cars  on  public  streets — 
the  incentive  being  loss  of  the  disposal 
fee  refund — and  giving  a  bounty  to  the 
local  government  to  remove  such  aban- 
doned cars,  this  ingenious  plan,  which 
is  entirely  a  self-help  plan,  would  also 
create  an  incentive  for  Junkyards  not  to 
endlessly  expand  their  inventory,  for 
each  car  carcass  on  a  Junkyard  would 
always  be  worth  at  least  $25  to  the  lot 
owner  if  he  would  remove  it  and  deposit 
it  with  an  authorized  disposal  concern. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  President, 
in  his  February  10,  1970.  message  to  the 
Congress  on  enviroiunent  and  pollution, 
said: 

The  way  to  provide  the  needed  Incentive 
la  to  apply  to  the  automobile  the  principle 
that  It*  price  should  Include  not  only  the 
cost  of  producing  It,  but  also  tht  cost  of 
disposing  of  it. 

This  bill.  I  repeat,  with  my  own  ap- 
preciation of  the  very  creative  work  of 
Mr.  Cummings,  who.  incidentally,  is  a 
very  fine  labor  lawyer  by  profession, 
would  accomplish  that  objective,  except 
that  it  would  not  involve  costs  unless  the 
owner  abandons  his  car  unlawfully. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
this  bill,  except  for  the  cost  of  initial 
organization  of  the  plan,  would  be  com- 
pletely self -liquidating  in  terms  of  cost. 
A  law-abiding  car  owner  would  incur  no 
cost  at  all.  assuming  that  he  would  re- 
coup the  cost  of  his  license  when  he  sella 
his  car  to  a  second  owner,  and  further 
assuming   that   the  last  owner — whose 
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cost  would  include  the  cost  of  the  li- 
cense— would  get  a  complete  refund 
when  he  deposits  the  car  for  disposal. 
The  bill  would  also  make  self-liquidat- 
ing the  very  considerable  cost  which 
local  governments  inciu-  for  towing 
away  abandoned  vehicles,  bearing  in 
mind  that  there  are  90  million  vehicles 
in  the  United  States.  So  this  is  a  very 
tidy  sum  of  money.  The  cost  of  admin- 
istration could.  I  believe,  be  defrayed  by 
the  Interest  on  money  deposited  In  the 
revolving  fund  made  up  of  the  license 
fees  themselves. 

Mr.   President,   it  may  be   that  this 
kind  of  approach  has  within  it  the  source  ' 
for  the  solution  of  other  problems  In 
this  or  other  fields. 

It  strikes  me  that  one  of  the  real  as- 
pects of  the  genius  of  our  private  enter- 
prise society  is  that  the  citizen  has  two 
things  that  he  never  finds  in  a  Coinmu- 
nlst  society — ownership  and  credit.  He 
deposits  his  money  with  the  Government, 
knowing  he  will  get  it  back,  and  he  owns 
his  own  car  and  every  appurtenance  of 
it,  and  pays  his  own  way.  It  seems  to 
me  that  more  and  more,  we  must  begin 
to  utilize  this  principle.  I  believe  the 
answer  to  the  proliferating  cost  of  gov- 
ernment may  well  lie  in  just  these 
techniques. 

So.  Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to 
state  that  while  I  am  not  the  author  of 
this  Idea — It  comes  from  a  very  gifted 
man  who  is  my  administrative  assist- 
ant—I  think  it  is  a  very  fruitful  idea, 
and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  incorporat- 
ing it  in  a  bill,  and  commend  it  highly 
to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues.  I 
hope  very  much  it  will  not  only  have 
very  early  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  measure  will  be 
referred. 

And  I  also  look  forward  to  its  further 
study  by  other  committees  which  have 
similar  problems  In  terms  of  the  appro- 
priate application  of  this  principle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  3522 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Dis- 
posal Act". 

DISPOSAL    FEE     REQITIREO 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  person  within  any  State 
who  owns  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall,  within  three  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  pay  to 
the  Secretary  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
affix  to  the  motor  vehicle  a  plate  or  other  de- 
vice, designed  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that 
the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  has  been  paid. 

(b)  Every  motor  vehicle  manufacturer 
shall  pay  for  each  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
tured by  It  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  required 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  affix 
to  the  motor  vehicle  a  plate  or  other  device, 
designed  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that  the 
motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  -for  that  vehicle 
has  been  paid. 

EVIDKIICX    or    PAYMENT    OF    DISPOSAL    FEE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  design  a 
plate  or  other  device  suitable  for  easy  and 


permanent  installaUon  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  a  motor  vehicle  on  which  the  dis- 
posal fee  required  by  this  Act  has  been  paid. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  make  available 
places  at  convenient  locations  throughout 
the  country  in  which  persons  shall  pay  the 
disposal  fee  required  under  section  3  and 
receive  the  plates  or  other  devices  evidencing 
such  payments  together  with  Instructions 
for  the  installation  of  such  plates  or  other 
devices. 

(c)  The  SecreUry  shall  make  necessary  ar- 
rangemenU  with  manufacturers  required  to 
pay  the  disposal  fee  under  section  3  to  re- 
ceive the  payment  of  such  fees  at  such  times 
as  he  determines  to  be  convenient  for  such 
manufacturers  and  to  furnish  such  manu- 
facturer sufficient  numbers  of  plates  or  other 
devices  evidencing  such  payment. 

AMOUNT   OF   DISPOSAL   FEE   AND   ESTABLISHMENT 
OF     THE     MOTOa     VEHICLE     DISPOSAL     FUND 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
the  amount  of  the  disposal  fee  required 
under  this  Act  In  an  amount  not  less  than 
$25  nor  more  than  $50  per  motor  vehicle. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the  disposal 
lee  the  Secretary  may  establish  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  after  considering  the  size  of 
the  motor  vehicle  and  the  cost  of  developing 
new  techniques  of  dUposlng  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. Any  fee  or  fee  schedule  establUhed 
under  this  section  may  not  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  without  proceedings  Includ- 
ing notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  11  of  chapter  5,  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  provision  for  judicial  re- 
view In  the  United  States  Court  of  AppeaU 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  such  title. 

(b)  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  this  Act  and  any  disposal  fees 
collected  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  revolving  fund  which  is  hereby 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  known  as  the  "Motor  Ve- 
hicle Disposal  Fund".  Moneys  in  the  fund 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, to  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  to 
persons  certified  to  him  by  licensed  motor 
vehicle  disposal  concerns  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Moneys  In  the 
fund  not  necessary  tat  current  operations 
shall  be  Invested  in  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States. 

U&rO*    VEHICLE    DISPOSAL    CONCEENS    LICENSED 

Sec.  5.  (a)  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  any  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
processing  junked  motor  vehicles  into  estab- 
lished grades  of  scrap  for  remelting  purposes 
may  make  t^pllcatlon  to  the  Secretary  for 
a  license  under  this  section  at  such  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  rea- 
sonably require. 

(b)  Licenses  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  and  shall  continue  In  effect  unless 
revoked  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  In  Issuing  or  refusing  to  Issue  any 
licenses  under  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  proceedings  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sub<diapter  2  of  chapter  5 
of  Title  5.  United  States  Code  Such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  reviewable  In  the  appropriate 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  In  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  such  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  license  to 
any  applicant  If  he  determines  that — 

(1)  the  applicant  Is  qualified  and  has  the 
facilities  necessary  to  process  junked  motor 
vehicles  Into  established  grades  of  scrap  for 
remelting  purposes; 

(2)  agrees  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  eligible  to 
receive  disposal  payments  under  this  Act. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter the  facility  of  any  person  authorized 
under  this  Act  or  any  person  applying  for  a 
license  under  this  Act  and  to  Inspect  the 
premises  and  facilities  on  such  premises  at 


reasonable  times,  within  reasonable  limits 
and  In  a  reasonable  manner. 

(3)  Every  Ucensee  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  provide  such  information,  including 
technical  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
rea.sonably  require  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  All  Informa- 
tion contained  In  any  report  received  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  confiden- 
tial Information  for  the  purposes  of  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

REVOCATION  OF  LICENSES 

Sec  6.  (a)  Any  license  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
if  he  determines  that  (1)  the  licensee  has 
discontinued  the  business  of  disposing  of 
motor  vehicles  as  provided  In  the  license 
or  (2)  the  licensee  fails  or  refuses  to  make 
the   certifications  required  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Before  revoking  any  license  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
reUry shall  serve  upon  the  Ucensee  an 
order  to  show  cause  why  an  order  of  revoca- 
tion should  not  be  Issued.  Any  such  order 
to  show  cause  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  basis  thereof,  and  shall  call  upon  such 
licensee  to  appear  before  t^e  Secretary  at 
a  time  and  place  stated  In  the  order,  but  in 
no  event  less  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  order,  and  give  evidence 
upon  the  matter  specified  therein.  The  Sec- 
retary may  in  his  discretion  suspend  any 
license  simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of 
an  order  to  show  cause,  in  cases  where  he 
finds  that  the  public  Interest  requires  such 
suspension.  Such  suspension  shall  continue 
In  effect  until  the  conclusion  of  any  revo- 
cation proceeding.  Including  judicial  review 
thereof,  unless  sooner  withdrawn  by  the 
Secretary,  or  dissolved  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction.  If  after  hearing,  default, 
or  waiver  thereof  by  the  Ucensee.  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  an  order  of  revoca- 
tion should  issue,  he  shall  issue  such  order, 
which  shall  Include  a  statement  of  his  find- 
ings and  the  grounds  and  reasons  therefor 
and  shall  specify  the  effective  date  of  the 
order,  and  he  shall  cause  such  order  to  be 
served  on  the  licensee.  In  any  case,  where  a 
hearing  Is  conducted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  both  the  burden  of 
proceeding  with  the  Introduction  of  evi- 
dence and  the  burden  of  proof  shaU  be  on 
the  Secretary.  Proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  Independent  of,  and  not  In  lieu 
of,  any  other  proceeding  under  this  Act  or 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  DISPOSAL  PAYMENTS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Each  person  who  owns  a  motor 
vehicle  on  which  the  motor  vehicle  disposal 
fee  has  been  paid  Is  entitled  to  receive  a  dis- 
posal payment  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  whenever  such 
vehicle  U  transferred  to,  and  presented  for 
disposal  to.  a  concern  Ucensed  under  Jhe 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  owner,  In  violation  of  State  law. 
abandons  a  motor  vehlc!?  on  which  the 
motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  has  been  paid, 
and  such  vehicle  is  thereafter  presented  to 
a  concern  licensed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  by  a  public  agency  authorized  by 
State  or  local  law  to  confiscate  and  dispose 
of  such  abandoned  vehicle,  the  public  agen- 
cy so  presenting  and  transferring  such 
abandoned  vehicle  shaU  t"  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  disposal  payment  equal  to  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  disposal  fee. 

(c)  Whenever  a  motor  vehicle  Is  properly 
presented  to  a  motor  vehicle  disposal  con- 
cern as  provided  in  paragraphs  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section,  such  concern  shall  Issue  to 
the  person  or  agency  presenting  and  trans- 
ferring such  vehicle  a  receipt  therefor,  on  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  statlni? 
that  such  vehicle  has  been  properly  dis- 
posed of  under  this  Act  and  that  such  per- 
son or  agency  Is  entitled  to  receive  the  dis- 
posal payment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  redeem,  by  pay- 
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ment  of  the  disposal  payment,  under  what- 
ever arrangements  he  deems  appropriate,  re- 
ceipts propn-ly  laaued  under  paragraph  (C) 
of  this  section. 


iTNLAwnn.  Acnvrnts 
Sec.  8.  It  ahaU  b*  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son— 

(1)  to  fall  or  refua*  to  pay  the  motor 
vehicle  disposal  fee  required  by  section  2 
or  to  fall  to  affix  the  evidence  of  such  pay- 
ment to  the  motor  vehicle  In  accordance  with 
the  proTlslons  of  this  Act: 

(2)  to  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale. 
Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction  In  Inter- 
state conunerce  any  motor  vehicle  manu- 
factured on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  without  the  payment  of  the  disposal  fee 
for  such  vehicle  under  secuon  3  and  a  plate 
or  other  device  evidencing  such  payment  be- 
ing affixed  to  such  vehicle  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(3)  who  la  licensed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or  copy- 
ing of  records  or  fall  to  make  reports  or  fur- 
nish Information  or  fall  to  permit  entry  or 
Inapeotlon  as  required  under  section  5:  or 

<4)  to  manufacture  or  furnish  to  any  other 
person  a  plate  or  other  device  designed  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  unless 
such  person  U  authorized  by  the  Secretary  to 
do  so. 

ratALTlKS 

Sec.  9.  (a>  Any  person  who  Is  required  to 
pay  the  disposal  fee  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  this  Act  and  who  willfully  and  knowingly 
falls  to  make  such  payment  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  tSOO  for  such 
violation. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions o'  section  3  or  paragraphs  (3)  or  (4) 
of  section  8.  or  regulations  Issued  thereunder, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  ex- 
ceed tdOO  for  each  such  offense  except  that 
the  maximum  penalty  shall  not  exceed  tlOO.- 
000  for  any  related  series  of  violations  com- 
mitted by  the  same  person. 

(CI  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly makes  a  false  statement  of  any  Infor- 
mation required  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  provlsloru  o< 
secUon  1001  of  Utle  18.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Any  such  civil  penalty  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  action  in 
any  district  court  in  the  district  in  which 
any  such  person  resides,  or  is  doing  business. 

ADMTNISTmATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  la  author- 
ized to — 

( 1 )  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary; 

(3)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
he  may  dsem  advisable. 

(3)  to  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3100 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 

(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  Information  of  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  any  agency  of  any  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  pri- 
vate research  agency  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefor;    and 

(5)  manufacture  the  plates  or  devices  de- 
signed by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Upon  request  by  the  Secretary  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  its  servlecs.  per- 
sonnel, faculties,  and  information.  Including 
suggestions,  estimates  and  statistics  available 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shJall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  doc- 
uments, papers,  and  records  that  are  perti- 


nent to  the  payments  certified  to  by  any 
licensee  under  this  Act. 

DETINrTIONS 

Sec.  11.  As  used  in  thU  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  society.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, or  public  agency. 

(3)  The  term  "motor  vehicle'  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  on  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any  ve- 
hicle operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 
The  Secretary  may  exclude  classes  of  motor 
vehicles  other  than  passenger  automobiles 
from  the  definition  of  motor  vehicle  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  upon  a  finding  tliat  to 
do  so  Is  in  the  public  Interest. 

(3)  The  term  ■•manvifacturer"  means  any 
person  engnged  In  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  motor  vehicles  Including  any 
person  Importing  motor  vehicles  for  resale. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  Includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

(5)  The  term  "Interstote  commerce" 
means  commerce  between  any  place  in  a 
State  any  place  In  another  State,  or  be- 
tween places  In  the  same  State  through  an- 
other State. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

AUTHOaiZATIONS    AND    APPaOPStATIONS 

Stc.  12.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  »  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  SO,  1071. 

KfTccnvK  Ban 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  September  1,  1970,  except  that 
sections  3.  10,  11  and  13  ahall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  I  introduced  this  morning  may 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  after  it  has  completed  action 
on  the  bill,  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  «ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall 
not  object  in  this  instance  because  the 
Parliamentarian  is  out  of  the  Chamber, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  here  to  advise  me 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Pastore  rule 
began  operating  at  9 :  30.  when  the  Senate 
first  went  into  session  this  morning  fol- 
lowing the  recess,  or  will  begin  operat- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  address  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  CmAwsTOW). 
Therefore.  I  shall  not  object  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 


ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not — 
is  there  no  provision  for  a  morning  hour 
this  morning? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  did  not  ad- 
journ yesterday  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
but  recessed  instead. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  Is  no  such  provision  for  a 
morning  hour  this  morning. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  assistant  majority  leader 
and  the  assistant  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  say 
again.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  can  make  no  ex- 
ceptions, while  I  am  on  the  floor,  to  the 
operation  of  the  Pastore  rule.  I  feel 
honor  bound  not  to  make  any  exception 
or  show  any  partiality,  regardless  of 
who  the  Senator  may  be.  Otherwise,  the 
rule  cannot  be  made  to  work.  But  in  this 
instance.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  what  my 
ri'hls  are  under  the  Pastore  rule:  and 
that  t>eing  the  case.  I  am  not  going 
to  object. 

Moreover,  the  Senato:-  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  CRANSTON)  who  was  to  be  rec- 
ognized imder  the  previous  order  is  not 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  Therefore. 
I  do  not  cbject  to  the  request  of  the 
distineulihcd  Senator  for  4  minutes. 


LAOS— THE  SECRET  WAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  current  interest  directed  at  what  the 
administration  has  repeatedly  called 
"recent  initiatives"  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Pathet  Lao  in  the  Plain  of 
Jars,  I  think  it  worthwhile  to  look  back 
to  what  was  going  on  in  Laos  last  Sep- 
tember. 

The  full  story  of  this  period  and  the 
whole  history  of  fighting  in  Laos  is  con- 
tained in  testimony  taken  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  United  States  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Un- 
fortunately the  administration  has  seen 
fit  neither  to  discuss  fully  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  U.S.  involvement  in  that 
country  and  the  reasons  for  it.  nor  to 
permit  release  of  the  transcript  of  these 
hearings  which  contain  that  information. 

Recognizing  the  basic  responsibility  to 
respect  the  security  classification  at- 
tached to  this  material  as  it  was  given  to 
us.  the  subcommittee  has  not  published 
that  information,  formally  or  Informally, 

Unfortunately,  as  Senators  we  have 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people, 
and  in  this  instance  It  is  important  to 
note  an  article  published  last  September 
in  the  Bangkok  Post  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Allman. 
a  reporter  who  has  covered  the  Laotian 
war  for  some  time  and  who  was  one  of 
the  three  reporters  recently  arrested  in 
Laos.  I  would  note  particularly  his  dis- 
cussion of  U.S.  activities  in  Laos  last  fall 
and  his  analysis  that: 

Early  this  month  (September),  following 
U.S.-Laotlan  planning  sessions  at  Long 
Cheng,  U.S.  bombers,  gunshlps,  helicopters, 
light  aircraft,  and  Laotian  soldiers  began 
the  largest  and  politically  most  Important 
Joint  operation  In  the  recent  history  of  the 
Laotian  war. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  Communists'  over- 
extended position,  the  Joint  US-Laotian 
force  swept  Into  the  lightly  defended  Plain 
of  Jars,  bringing  the  grouci  war  to  the  Plain 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  five  years. 
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And  his  conclusion  that: 

With  the  oBenaiTe.  the  UjB.  policy  of  re- 
stricted bombing  in  northeast  Laoa.  and 
more  importantly,  the  poUcy  of  restralnlnc 
the  Laotian  government  forces  from  over» 
extending  themselves,  largely  went  by  the 
beard. 

Sadly,  his  prediction —    I 

Few  non-Laotian  Vientiane  observers  ex- 
pect these  major  and  unexpected  victories  to 
last.  As  soon  as  the  Communists  can  regroup, 
most  observers  feel  they  will  sweep  back  onto 
the  Plain  and  reverse  their  losses  along 
Route  9 — 

Appears  to  be  borne  out  by  recent 
events. 

The  American  people  deserve  to  have 
the  facts  on  this  growing  war  situation. 
The  policy  that  hides  these  facts  behind 
the  cloak  of  secrecy  can  only  compound 
the  difficult  problem  we  already  face. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  sin  article  entitled 
"The  Laotian  Pendulum  Swings  To  and 
Fro."  written  by  T.  D.  Allmon  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Bangkok,  Thailand.  Post 
of  September  26,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Laotiaw  Pwn>tn.tJM  Swings  To  Atro  Pao 
(By  T.  D.  Allman) 

In  March  of  this  year,  taking  advantage  of 
their  steadily  Improving  system  of  roads  and 
trails,  the  Communists  massed  more  than 
five  battalions  around  Na  Khang,  the  supply 
centre  for  Samneua  Province.  In  less  than 
twenty  lour  hours  thU  force  routed  a  govern- 
ment contingent  from  Na  Khang  and  Its  cru- 
cial airfield.  The  Communists  were  appar- 
ently even  able  to  bring  forward  anti-aircraft 
guns  for  the  attack,  because  a  U.S.  Jet  was 
shot  down  during  the  fighting.  With  Na 
Khang  suddenly  lost,  the  Government's 
tenuous  hold  on  Samneua  Province  evapo- 
rated. 

In  response,  the  U.S.  Increased  its  bomb- 
ing effort  In  northeast  Laos  to  its  present 
level  of  about  300  sorties  a  day.  Depending 
on  your  point  of  view,  the  North  Viet- 
namese by  attacking  Na  Khang,  or  the  U.S. 
by  increasing  the  bombing,  had  set  in  mo- 
tion an  escalatory  chain  of  events. 

U.S.  bombs  could  not  put  the  Laotians 
back  In  Na  Khang.  The  main  question  was 
whether  the  intenfilfled  air  attacks  could 
forestaU  further  communist  advances.  Sig- 
nificantly, certain  restraints  still  existed  on 
U.S.  bombing.  The  Khang  Khal  area  and 
most  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  were  still  spared. 
It  also  appears  that  unUl  recently  U.S.  bomb- 
era  tried  not  to  hit  cooUe  trains,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  coolies  were  innocent,  and 
perhaps  friendly,  civilians. 

The  accelerated  US  bombing,  however, 
failed  to  halt  a  persistent  but  gradual  com- 
munist advance.  By  May,  it  appeared  likely 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  follow  up 
their  capture  of  Na  Khang  with  a  successful 
assault  on  Muong  Soul,  a  much  more  Im- 
portant base  northwest  of  the  Plain  of  Jars, 

The  result  of  the  threat  to  Muong  Soul 
was  still  another  decision  which  raised  the 
level  of  violence  In  northeast  Laos.  For  the 
first  time,  US  officials  complied  with  long- 
jtandlng  Laotian  requests  for  bombing  and 
logistics  support  for  an  unprecedented 
foray  Into  communist  territory  near  the  Plain 
of  Jars.  Such  requests  in  the  past  had  always 
been  vetoed  because  of  their  Implicitly  esca- 
latory nature. 

In  May.  In  a  daring  diversionary  attack, 
US  bombers  leveled  the  the  town  of  Xieng 
Khouang,  southeast  of  the  Plain.  Laotian 
troops  then  moved  in,  fanned  out  Into  nearby 
valleys  and  even,  for  a  short  time  pushed 


onto  the  southeast  rim  of  the  still  sacro- 
sanct Plain  of  Jars. 

The  ploy  for  a  time  seemed  to  succeed. 
Pressure  on  Muong  Soul  eased  as  the  Com- 
munists laboriously  shuttled  an  estimated 
eight  combat  battaUons  from  the  Muong 
Soul  area  toward  Xleng  KhouangviUe.  Just 
as  the  conununlst  coimter-oflensive  assumed 
Its  full  force,  the  Laotlons  staged  a  tactical 
retreat  In  US  aircraft.  The  rains  had  begun. 
It  appeared  that  Muong  Soul  had  been 
saved,  and  the  stalemate  In  northeast  Laos 
had  been  preserved  for  another  year.  The 
price  had  been  the  destruction  of  the  most 
populous  conomunlst-controUed  town  In 
northeast  Laos  and  a  definite  acceleration 
of  the  US  war  effort  there. 

The  ploy  failed.  At  the  end  of  June,  over- 
reaching themselves,  the  Commimlsts  seized 
Muong  Soul  anyway.  They  also  briefly  oc- 
cupied a  sUateglc  road  Junction,  Sala  Phou 
Khoun,  on  the  road  between  Vientiane  and 
Luang  Prabang  and  later  successfuUy  at- 
tacked a  weak  government  position  south- 
west of  Muong  Soul.  It  was  obvious  that, 
unlike  in  previous  years,  the  msiln  North 
Vietnamese  force  would  not  pull  back  into 
North  Vietnam  for  the  rainy  season  but  re- 
main in  Laos  and  try  to  press  Its  advantage. 
Vientiane  obser^'er8  feared  another  commu- 
nist push,  this  time  toward  Vang  Vleng, 
the  last  major  progovemment  neutralist 
stronghold. 

Again  the  spiral  of  escalation  had  taken 
another  swing.  Was  the  North  Vietnamese 
decision  not  to  pull  back  this  year  the  cause, 
or  was  the  cause  the  unprecedented  foray 
against  Muong  Soul?  The  two  events  seemed 
Intertwined  beyond  analysis. 

What  is  now  fatally  apparent  Is  that  the 
.  situation  of  late  June  and  early  July  prompt- 
ed still  another — and  much  more  serious — 
acceleration  of  the  fighting.  Early  this  month, 
following  US-Laotian  planning  sessions  at 
Long  Cheng,  US  bombers,  gunshlps,  hell- 
copters,  light  aircraft  and  Laotian  soldiers 
began  the  largest  and  polltlcaUy  most  Im- 
portant Joint  operation  In  the  recent  history 
of  the  Laotian  war. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  Communists' 
over-extended  position,  the  Joint  US-Laotian 
force  swept  into  the  lightly  defended  Plain 
of  Jars,  bringing  the  ground  war  to  the  Plain 
for  the  first  time  In  more  than  five  years. 
They  captured  the  entire  Plain  In  less  than 
two  weeks,  capping  their  victories  with  the 
occupation  of  Khang  Khal,  until  the  attack 
the  site  of  a  Chinese  diplomatic  mission. 

With  the  offensive,'  the  US  policy  of  re- 
stricted bombing  In  northeast  Laos,  and 
more  Importantly,  the  policy  of  restraining 
the  Laotian  government  forces  from  over- 
extending  themselves,  largely  went  by  the 
board.  Simultaneously,  in  Central  Laos, 
American-backed  Laotian  units  pushed  east 
along  Route  9  toward  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnli 
trail,  in  an  area  where  there  had  been  no 
communist  offensive  for  more  than  a  year. 
They  captured  the  town  of  Muong  Phlne, 
and  an  unprecedented  veil  of  official  se- 
crecy supported  Incorrect  reports  that  the 
Laotian  force  had  even  reached  Sepone,  a 
long-held  communist  town  right  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trail. 

Pew  non-Laotian  Vientiane  observers  ex- 
pect these  major  and  unexpected  victories 
to  last.  As  soon  as  the  Communists  can  re- 
group, most  observers  feel  they  will  sweep 
back  onto  the  Plain  and  reverse  their  losses 
along  Route  9.  The  major  question,  there- 
fore, is  whether  or  not  the  risk  of  provoking 
a  communist  counter-escalation  was  out- 
weighed by  the  obvious  havoc  the  thrusts 
vrrecked  on  present  communist  military 
plans. 

At  the  moment  It  Is  Impossible  to  predict 
the  communist  reaction,  no  more  than  It 
would  have  been  possible  to  predict  two 
months  ago  such  an  unpaxalleUed  US- 
Laotian  response  to  the  fall  of  Muong  Soul. 

But  the  lesson  of  the  Laos  war  so  far  has 
been  that  escalatory   gestures  designed  to 


forestall  anUcipated  defeats  ultimately  re- 
sult In  even  greater  set-backs. 

In  1966,  US-backed  Laotian  forces  pushed 
the  Pathet  Lao  out  of  Nam  Bac  In  North  Laos, 
an  area  they  traditionally  had  dominated. 
Two  years  later  the  Pathet  Lao,  with  North 
Vietnamese  assistance,  rettimed  to  deal  the 
government  forces  a  great  psychological  and 
material  defeat.  In  1967,  the  US  tried  to  set 
up  a  system  of  strategic  hamlets  In  the 
Sedone  Valley  In  South  Laos.  The  programme 
w-as  designed  to  deprive  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
of  Laotian  rice  supplies.  In  response  the 
Communists  surrounded  Saravane  and  moved 
Into  the  Sedone  Valley  in  force.  An  area  of 
marginal  government  influence  was  denied  to 
the  Ooveriunent  altogether.  The  Increased 
US  bombing  In  northeast  Laos  this  year  did 
not  prevent  communist  advances  toward 
Muong  Soul.  The  Xleng  Khouangvllle  attack 
did  not  prevent  the  ultimate  fall  of  Muong 
Soul. 

Various  options  for  escalation  still  exist  on 
both  sides.  It  seems  likely  that  at  least  some 
of  tJiose  options  will  be  used.  North  Vietnam 
can — but  has  not  yet — sent  in  significant 
numbers  of  new  troops.  US  B52  bombers  are 
not  yet  free  to  roam  beyond  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
traU.  Although  several  US  officers  and  CIA 
agents  have  been  killed  In  the  Laos  fighting 
this  year.  It  seems  Impossible  that  the  US 
will  send  slgnlflcant  nunibers  of  its  troops  to 
fight  In  Laos. 

Pew  officials  In  Vientiane  have  even  been 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Plain  of  Jars  and 
Route  9  offensive  have  been  under  way.  But 
the  secrecy.  If  anything,  has  served  to  In- 
crease concern  about  the  ultimate  implica- 
tions of  the  attacks  for  hopes  of  peace  in 
Laos.  Those  who  were  willing  to  discuss  the 
situation  have  taken  pains  to  denigrate  the 
significance  of  the  offensives.  The  Plain  of 
Jars  offensive  has  been  downplayed  as  a 
"raid"  or  a  "diversionary  exercise." 

But  a  military  action  which  results  In  the 
abandonment  of  several  important  restraints 
on  the  US  military  role  in  Laos,  which  re- 
sults in  the  capture  of  most  of  the  main  com- 
mtinlBt-held  towns  of  northeast  Laos  Is 
bound  to  have  serious  effects  on  the  future 
pattern  of  flghtlng  In  Laos. 

The  events  of  the  coming  months  In  north- 
east Laos  should  be  predictably  distressing. 
The  pendulum  may  well  swing  back,  this 
time  vrtth  a  correspondingly  increased  force. 
The  events  In  central  Laos  along  Route  9 
may  prove  Illuminating  as  well  as  distressing. 

For  more  than  a  year  an  unofficial  stand- 
down  has  resulted  in  relative  peace  for  Sa- 
vannakhet  Province.  T^e  Communists  made 
no  effort  to  push  beyond  Muong  Phalane, 
the  most  advanced  government-held  town. 
The  government  forces  held  their  ground  but 
did  not  push  on  towards  Muong  Phlne.  "The 
Communists  seem  content  to  sit  back  guard- 
ing the  trail;  the  government  controls  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  province,"  a  Vientiane  offi- 
cial said  only  a  few  days  before  the  present 
government  offensive  there  began. 

Doubtlessly,  the  Communists  will  try  to 
re-take  Muong  Phlne.  Should  they  ptish  on 
toward  Muong  Phalane,  and  beyond  to  Dong 
Hene,  It  will  become  once  more  Apparent  that 
the  dialectic  of  reciprocal  escalation  has  fur- 
ther postponed  hopes  for  any  sort  of  a  work- 
able Laotian  peace. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  unusually  percep- 
tive article  by  James  Reston  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning,  entitled  "The 
Hidden  War  in  Laos,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washimcton:  Thx  Hsmmen  War  in  Laos 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  February  26. — In  his  defini- 
tive foreign  policy  speech  of  last  Nov.  3,  Pres- 
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Went  Nixon  said:  "I  b«lleve  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  deep  division  about  Vietnam 
U  that  many  Americans  have  lost  confidence 
in  what  the  Government  ha«  told  them  about 
ov»r  policy.  The  American  people  cannot  and 
should  not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which 
involves  the  overriding  Issues  of  war  and 
peace  unless  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
policy." 

Well,  you  can  say  that  again  about  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  policy  In  Laos.  He  ham 
withheld  the  truth  about  important  U.S.  mil- 
itary operations  in  that  coimtry  As  he  la 
de-escalatlng  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  claim- 
ing a  lot  of  credit  for  It.  he  Is  escalating  the 
war  In  Laos  and  not  releasing  the  facts 
about  It. 

The  result  is  that  the  President  and  the 
United  States  Senate  are  now  arguing  about 
US.  military  actions  well  known  to  the  en- 
emy In  Laos  but  officially  withheld  from  the 
American  people  In  fact.  State  and  Defense 
Department  officials  have  testifted  m  execu- 
tive session  atwut  what  our  "advisers"  and 
airmen  are  doing  there,  but  they  have 
claimed  executive  privilege  on  this  testimony 
and  have  refused  to  release  it  to  the  public 

All  the  Nixon  Administration  has  conceded 
publicly  Is  that  It  has  certain  "advisers"  In 
Laos  and  baa  authorized  high-level  bombing 
of  part  of  the  enemy's  supply  trail  that  runs 
from  North  Vietnam  through  Laos  ;nto  South 
Vietnam. 

In  addlUon  to  these  high-level  bombing 
raids,  however.  U.S.  airmen  have  been  flying 
fighter  support  missions  'or  the  Laotian  Army 
in  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  and  even  closer  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  borders: 
training  the  Meo  mountain  tribesmen  to  flght 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Laotian  Com- 
munists: and  according  to  some  Senators, 
concealing  the  identity  of  the  American  mili- 
tary assistance  by  transferring  regular  armed 
services  personnel  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  assigning  military  supply  mis- 
sions to  nonmllitary  U  S.  private  airlines. 

COLOWATCB'S    CANDOS 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation about  US.  military  action  there 
has  been  printed,  much  of  it  by  Henry  Kamm 
of  The  New  York  Times.  The  main  issue  la 
not  so  much  about  the  facts,  but  about  the 
right  or  the  Administration  to  try  to  conceal 
the  facts  even  after  its  own  officials  have 
oonfirmed  them  in  private  Congressional 
hearings. 

Here,  for  example.  Is  an  exchange  between 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona  and 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri  In  the 
Senate  on  Feb.  25 : 

GoldvMter:  Does  the  Senator  mean  that 
the  United  States  has  troops  in  combat  in 
Laos? 

Symington :  It  depends  on  a  definition 

GoldwteT:  I  mean  Americans  engaged  in 
fighting  on  the  groimd. 

Symington:  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  an- 
swer any  questions  ...  in  open  session  at 
this  time  .  .  .  because  the  transcript  has  not 
been  released  as  yet  on  any  meaningful 
basis. .  .  . 

GolAwater:  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  It  has 
not  been  any  secret  that  we  have  been  flying 
fighter-support  missions  In  support  of  the 
Laotian  army  up  on  the  Plaine  des  Jarres. 
The  Senator.  I  know,  has  known  about  that 
for  a  long  time.  If  the  information  is  classi- 
fied. I  will  not  press  the  point.  .  .  . 

There  was  another  sharp  debate  In  an  ex- 
ecutive meeUng  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  today  over  the  same  Issue 
of  what  information  Senators  have  the  right 
to  request  and  what  information  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  the  right  to  withhold.  Dur- 
ing a  private  interrogation  of  Dwlght  J. 
Porter,  who  has  been  nominated  Ambassador 
to  Korea.  Chairman  J.  William  Pulbright 
asked  about  the  implications  of  deploying 
U.S.  nuclear  wapons  In  that  part  of  the 
world. 


Ambassador  Porter  replied  that  he  had 
been  instructed  not  to  discuss  this  question 
even  with  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  secret  session.  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  observed  that  in  25  years  he  had  never 
had  such  a  reply  during  a  conflrmatlon'hear- 
Ing  and  demanded  to  know  who  had  so  In- 
structed the  Ambassador  All  Mr.  Porter 
would  say  was  that  he  had  lieen  instructed 
"on  higher  authority." 

THB    CONSTITUTIONAL    QtJESTION 

What  U  happening.  In  short.  U  precisely 
what  President  Nixon  himself  warned  against 
In  his  Nov.  3  speech.  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  losing  confidence  In  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  telling  them  .ibout  Laos:  members  of 
the  press  on  the  scene  are  being  condemned 
for  reporting  what  they  see.  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
are  getting  into  a  nasty  confrontation  over 
the  constitutional  question  of  what  Infor- 
mation can  be  withheld,  released,  or  sup- 
pressed. 

"The  American  people  cannot  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which  In- 
volves the  overriding  issues  of  war  and  peace" 
the  President  said,  "unless  they  know  the 
truth  about  that  policy."  Maybe  they  should 
not.  but  they  are  in  Laos,  and  the  President 
knows  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  this  morning. 
•Laos  and  the  Nixon  Doctrine."  be 
printed  at  Uiis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.''  follows: 

Laos   and   the    Nixon    Doctkinc 

The  B  52  bombings  on  the  Plain  of  Jars  look 
ominously  like  a  sharp  wrench  toward  all-out 
involvement  In  the  fighting  there,  but  let  us 
all  hope  that  appearances  deceive.  While  the 
Inevitable  overtones  make  the  episode  h.nrd 
to  appraise,  it  may  help  some  to  sort  out  the 
questions  of  tactical  wisdom  from  those  of 
strategic  doctrine. 

Tactical  questions  are  especially  hard  to 
consider  from  half-way  around  the  world, 
but  we  certainly  do  wonder  precisely  what 
these  bombiitgs  are  supposed  to  accomplish 
Obviously  they  did  not  stiffen  the  Laotian 
forces  enough  to  hold  off  the  Communists. 
and  we  doubt  that  aur  realistic  observer 
would  have  expected  that  result.  Probably 
they  did  destroy  supplies  the  Communists 
could  have  used  in  further  advances,  but 
there's  reason  to  question  that  they  had 
any  such  advances  In  mind  In  the  first  place. 
They  and  the  Laotian  government  have  been 
fighting  back  and  forth  on  that  plain  for 
years,  with  no  decisive  repercussions  else- 
where. 

One  would  hope  that  by  now  the  military 
command  would  realize  that  such  bombings 
are  bound  to  excite  both  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Senate,  and  also  that,  espe- 
cially m  murky  Southeast  Asia,  its  often  best 
to  leave  bad  enough  alone.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  more  cogent  rationale  than  at  first  ap- 
pears, but  perhaps  on  the  other  hand  these 
lessons  simply  have  not  been  absorbed  even 
yet. 

On  a  strategic  level  our  worries  about  the 
bombings  are  of  another  sort.  The  rationale 
teems  to  us  reasonably  clear,  but  there  Is 
one  huge  caveat.  That  is.  that  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine means  what  It  says,  and  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  can  stick  to  It  in  the  crunch. 
The  worries  arise  from  lack  of  total  confi- 
dence In  this  untested  qualification. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  does  not  pledge  us  to 
forswear  any  attempt  to  resist  Communist 
military  exftansion.  Rather,  the  heart  of  it  Is 
that  we  will  provide  what  aid  we  can  to 
nations  trying  to  resist,  but  that  Initial  aid 
does  not  Imply  an  open-ended  commitment 
to  salvage  the  situation  come  what  may. 


Our  troubles  In  Vietnam  do  not  arise  from 
our  Initial  commitment  there,  but  from  our 
allowing  that  commitment  to  become  open- 
ended.  The  United  states  did  and  does  have 
a  certain  national  interest  In  seeing  the 
Communist  "wax  of  Uberatlon"  fail  In  South 
Vieuiam  But  that  interest  was  not  and  is 
not  an  overriding  one  to  t>e  pursued  re- 
gardless of  cost. 

Our  policy-makers  lost  that  distinction 
somewhere  along  the  line — In  our  opinion 
most  importantly  when  they  overthrew  the 
host  government  and  thereby  assumed  a 
special  responsibility  for  whatever  followed, 
and  when  they  started  sending  ground  troops 
without  listening  to  the  generals  telling 
them  how  many  troops  would  really  be 
needed  Thus  the  costs,  particularly  in  ero- 
fiion  of  the  consensus  basis  for  all  American 
politics,  have  outweighed  any  conceivable 
gain.  Getting  the  costs  back  in  line  with  the 
actual  interest  involved  is  what  Vietnamlza- 
tion  is  about  In  Vietnam,  and  what  the 
Nixon  doctrine  Is  about  elsewhere. 

As  this  applies  to  Laos,  our  interests  In 
preserving  a  non-Communist  government  are 
scarcely  overriding  ones,  certainly  not  ones 
that  would  Justify  the  costs  of  sending 
ground  units.  Given  the  domestic  feelings  at 
home,  the  logistical  problems  In  such  diffi- 
cult terrain  and  the  proven  filmslness  of  the 
Laotian  army,  the  costs  would  exceed  even 
those  of  Vietnam.  No  policy-maker  would 
knowingly  p*iy  them.  The  tragic  danger  is 
that  under  pressure  of  events  they  will  slip 
into  paying  them  without  knowing  It,  as 
happened  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  does 
have  a  certain  limited  Interest  in  Laos,  not 
only  in  Interdicting  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
but  in  preventing  a  Communist  take-over 
that  would  add  to  our  strategic  problems  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  Provided— al- 
ways provided — policy-makers  do  not  get  the 
idea  this  interest  Is  open-ended.  It  would 
Justify  the  costs  Involved  In  providing  ma- 
terial aid  and  non-uniformed  combat  ad- 
visers We  can  also  conceive  that  it  would' 
be  worth  the  cosu  of  B-52  raids  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
though  the  tactical  considerations  give  rea- 
son to  wonder  whether  this  whs  the  time  or 
these  the  circumstances. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  tries  to  balance  the 
strategic  interests  and  costs,  avoiding  over- 
commitment without  abandoning  legitimate 
concern  with  smaller  nations  subject  to 
Communist  attack.  As  Laos  proves,  this  is  a 
difficult  and  highly  worrisome  balancing  act. 
Carrying  it  off  depends  above  all  on  Mr. 
Nixon  and  his  advisers  getting  an  Iron  grip 
on  their  own  doctrine. 

For  if  the  Nixon  doctrine  means  anything 
at  all.  It  means  that  taking  one  step  does 
not  In  the  least  commit  us  to  take  the  next. 
That  If  B-52  raids  fail  to  salvage  the  situa- 
tion In  Laos,  that  Is  reason  to  be  wary  of 
further  Investment,  and  absolutely  not  rea- 
son to  try  recouping  the  failure  with  still 
deeper  involvement. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  if 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  will  just  take  a  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Symington  subcommittee.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  struck  ex- 
actly the  right  note.  The  people  have 
a  right  to  know:  this  transcript  must  be 
released.  I  think  It  has  been  delayed  In- 
ordinately long,  and  I  hope  very  much 
we  will  take  the  necessary  action  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
which  I  also  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, to  demonstrate  to  the  Nation  and 
the  world  that,  as  a  whole  committee,  we 
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Insist  on  It.  In  this  matter  we  are  the 
attorneys  of  the  American  people,  insist- 
ing upon  their  right  to  know  what  the 
executive  branch  is  doing  In  Laos. 

Also,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much 
that  this  will  lend  point  to  the  desire 
which  I  have,  and  I  think  many  share,  to 
repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
which  may  be  claimed  to  provide  some 
generalized  authorization  for  our  activi- 
ties In  the  war  In  Laos,  despite  the  con- 
trary effect  and  Intent  of  the  national 
commitments  resolution  and  the  recent 
amendment  to  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  prohibiting  Introduction  of  U3. 
ground  combat  troops  In  Laos. 

Participation  In  a  war,  without  dis- 
closing to  the  Congress  or  the  American 
people  that  we  are  participating  in  such 
a  war,  and  without  receiving  the  au- 
thorization of  Cogress  to  conduct  such 
activities,  is  not  a  constitutional  course 
of  action  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. We  in  the  Senate  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility for  vigilance  In  this  matter. 
We  must  not  permit  a  new  Vietnam  to 
develop,  that  is  a  real  danger  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  In  Laos. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  extraor- 
dinarily flue  leadership  In  this  as  in  so 
many  other  matters. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  typically  gra- 
cious remarks.  He  is  a  valued  member 
and  a  dedicated  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  question. 

I  am  glad  he  pointed  out  that  In  that 
subcommittee  we  are  not  partisan  as  to 
what  should  or  should  not  be  done.  All 
we  are  doing  is  expressing  our  position 
that  if  this  Nation  Is  going  to  handle  a 
war  of  this  scope,  then  In  accordance 
with  what  the  President  said  on  the  3d 
of  November,  the  American  people  have 
the  right  to  know  the  truth  of  that  war. 
As  a  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  observed  in 
one  of  our  sessions,  imfortimately  the 
American  people  cannot  take  the  Hong 
Kong  newspapers. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  now  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian— I  want  to  say  this  for  the 
Record,  so  that  we  will  have  something 
by  which  we  might  Judge  our  actions  in 
the  future — that  when  the  Senate  goes 
into  recess,  technically,  on  the  following 
calendar  day.  the  unfinished  business  is 
before  tlie  Senate;  but  that  when  pre- 
vious orders  have  been  granted,  such  as 
was  the  case  this  morning,  one  recogniz- 
ing the  Senator  from  New  York  and  one 
recognizing  the  Senator  from  California, 
this  tolls  the  unfinished  business  from 
coming  down  imtil  those  orders  are  com- 
pleted, at  which  time  paragraph  3  of  rule 
8  becomes  operative. 

So.  in  my  own  conscience,  I  have  been 
able  to  square  myself  with  the  Pastore 


rule  and  at  the  same  time  accommodate 
the  able  azid  courteous  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 

Mr.  SYMJNGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  assistant  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  from  California  will  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  For  a  brief  obser- 
vation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  not 
being  in  the  leadership — and  I  say  that 
with  complete  respect  and  sincerity — it 
Is  difficult  for  us  to  know  exactly  what 
the  plans  are  in  the  Senate  for  the  next 
day.  When  some  time  besides  noon  is 
chosen  for  the  Senate  to  meet,  and  when, 
as  I  did  last  night  just  before  leaving  the 
floor  after  the  last  vote,  I  asked  what 
time  we  were  going  to  meet  today,  I  was 
told  we  would  meet  at  10  o'clock,  and  I 
was  not  told  there  would  be  no  morning 
hour.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  this  Senator  to 
arrange  his  time,  especially  when  this 
time  is  subsequently  changed. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  especially  as 
changing  the  normal  time  we  shall  meet, 
and  changing  It  again,  often  occurs  in 
the  last  few  minutes  of  a  session,  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  whereby 
that  information  is  made  known  at  a 
reasonable  time  before  the  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate:  or  at  least  Is 
made  known  Immediately  to  the  offices 
of  the  Senators  Involved. 

I  have  been  around  here  for  some  18 
years,  and  have  trouble  now  in  finding 
out  when  and  on  what  basis  I  can  make 
a  short  statement  In  the  morning  hour. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  California 
again  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
say,  with  the  greatest  of  respect,  that 
on  yesterday,  before  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, the  able  majority  leader  stated  that 
there  would  be  no  momlne  hour  todaiy. 
unless  It  were  late  in  the  day.  So  any 
Senator  might  have  read  that  in  the 
Record.  I  realize  that  every  Senator, 
however,  cannot  read  the  Record  every 
morning,  especially  when  we  meet  so 
early  as  we  did  this  morning.  There  are 
other  things — committee  meetings, 
meetings  with  constituents,  telephone 
calls,  and  so  forth.  I  am  not  saying  this 
to  place  the  blame  on  any  Senator.  But 
it  was  stated  In  the  Record  that  there 
would  be  no  morning  hour. 

I  recognize  the  difficulties  that  are 
visited  upon  a  Senator  In  circumstances 
such  as  those  under  which  we  are  oper- 
ating. May  I  say,  most  respectfully,  this 
might  be  one  suggestion  by  which  I 
could  be  helpful.  If  any  Senator  will 
call  me  at  my  home — ^he  has  my  num- 
ber— or  at  my  office  in  the  evening — ^I 
am  there  until  9:30;  or  if  he  will  call  my 
office  In  the  morning  before  we  convene, 
or  if  he  will  call  me  on  the  floor,  I  will 
do  everything  I  possibly  can  to  accom- 
modate that  Senator.  I  will  fully  inform 
him,  to  the  best  of  my  abllitj,  as  to 
what  the  situation  is  going  to  be,  and  I 
will  tell  hira  when  the  Pastore  rule  will 
be  made  nonoperative,  and  I  will  be 
helpful  in  getting  xmanimous  consent 


requests  and  I  will  do  anything  else  I 
can  to  assist  him  in  accordance  with 
the  rules. 

I  pride  myself  on  being  the  general 
flunky  of  the  Senate,  for  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  love  the  Senate 
and  I  love  the  Senators.  I  am  here  every 
hour  that  the  Senate  is  in  session,  or 
almost  99  percent  of  the  time,  I  would 
say;  and  I  realize  that  sometimes  I  do 
not  gain  any  Brownie  points  when  I 
have  to  invoke  a  standing  rule  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  know  that  all  Senators 
really  want  the  rules  enforced.  It  may 
be  a  little  inconvenient  for  them  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  want  the  rules 
enforced;  and  as  long  as  I  am  the  sec- 
retary of  the  conference,  I  am  going  to 
do  my  best  to  see  that  the  rules  are 
made  to  work  as  I  learn  more  and  more 
about  the  rules.  My  term  runs  out  at 
the  end  of  tWs  year,  and  if  Senators 
do  not  want  to  reelect  me,  they  will  not. 
I  am  available  almost  24  hours  a  day, 
and  a  Senator  can  contact  me  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  he  is  no  flunky. 
He  is  the  secretary  of  the  conference, 
and  he  is  sm  assistant  leader,  and  ae  is 
my  valued  friend:  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  caU  him  up  at  10  or  11  o'clock  at 
night. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would.  He  Is  a  great  Senator 
and  he  Is  my  friend.  And  he  Is  one  of  the 
most  coiu-Uy,  gracious,  and  understand- 
ing of  all  Senators.  I  wish  he  would  call 
me  at  any  hour. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  presmt  at 
this  titnp  that  on  the  next  to  the  last 
page  of  yesterday's  Rbcors,  which  means 
just  a  very  few  minutes  before  adjourn- 
ment, the  able  and  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  said  that  the  Senate  "stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  tomorrow  morning, 
ratho-  than  the  time  of  10  am.,  previ- 
ously acrreed  to." 
I  think  that  makes  my  point 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  conference,  the  truly  great 
and  understanding  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Because  of  his  efforts  this  year 
alcoig  with  the  rest  of  the  leadership,  the 
Senate  has  been  ftmctioning  with  un- 
usiial  dignity  as  well  as  efficiency. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  able  and  gracious  Senator  has 
made  his  point;  It  is  a  good  <Hie,  and  he 
is  quite  correct.  But  I  also  want  to  read 
the  Record,  and  it  is  as  follows,  on  page 
5083.  Mr.  Mansfibld  said  this,  tmder 
the  caption  "Order  of  Business  Tomor- 
row": 

Mr.  President,  there  wlU  be  no  morning 
hour  tomorrow  for  the  conduct  of  morning 
business,  unless  It  occurs  late  In  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  made  a  valid  point,  and  I  think 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  If  the  leadership, 
at  the  end  of  each  day,  would  recapitu- 
late just  what  the  orders  are  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  That  would  accommodate 
every  Senator,  I  think,  upon  reading  the 
Record.  Each  Senator  could  read  the 
Record  at  its  close  and  And  a  summation 
of  the  orders  for  the  following  day.  I  am 
going  to  see  if  I  can  personally  be  help- 
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ful  in  bringing  tliat  about  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  suc- 
gest  that  Uie  distinguished  secretary  of 
the  conference  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  still  have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  my  Ufe,  I  would  defend  the 
right  of  the  able  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia to  have  his  full  15  minutes:  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator's  time  begin  running  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


ATTACK  ON  SENATE  CONFEREES 
ON  HJl.  11959— VETERANS  EDUCA- 
TION AND  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, a  Member  of  the  other  body  made 
some  most  unfortunate  and  uncharitable 
remarks  about  actions  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  HJl.  11959.  the  Veterans  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Assistance  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1969.  which  is  currently 
pending  in  conference.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  conferees  <mi  this  bill,  I  wish 
to  respond  to  this  gentleman's  wholly  un- 
warranted and  counterproductive  at- 
tack upon  the  integrity  of  the  appointed 
representatives  of  this  Ixxly. 

First  of  all,  let  the  record  speak  for 
itself  as  to  who  is  making  political  hay, 
as  the  gentleman  accuses,  over  this  bill. 
It  is  surely  not  I  or.  I  am  sure,  any  other 
Senate  conferee.  Rather,  the  history  of 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  this  bill  has 
been  marked  with  a  bipartisan  spirit. 
Thus,  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, as  well  as  the  full  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  voted  unanimously 
to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  And  that 
body  approved  the  committee  recom- 
mendation in  a  77-to-O  rollcall  vote. 

I  acknowledge,  in  all  fairness,  that  the 
House  originally  passed  its  bill  on  August 
4,  1969.  80  days  before  the  Senate  passed 
a  revised  and  substantially  expanded 
version  on  October  23.  Then,  however, 
after  waiting  7  weeks  for  action  by  the 
other  body,  the  Senate  on  December  18 — 
moving  with  dispatch  the  very  same  day 
that  the  House  rejected  the  crux  of  the 
Senate's  October  23  biU— disagreed  to  the 
House  amendment,  requested  a  con- 
ference, and  appointed  Its  conferees.  In 
doing  so.  the  Senate  was  doing  no  more 
than  affirming  its  overwhelming  and 
unanimous  earlier  vote.  I  then  imme- 
diately tried  to  arrange  a  conference  with 
the  other  side  to  iron  out  our  differences 
before  adjournment  of  the  first  session. 
But  this  proved  impossible.  If  the  gentle- 
man had  checked  the  Record  of  Decem- 
ber 19.  he  would  have  found  that  I  fully 
explained  all  this  in  a  floor  statement 
that  day. 

Since  then,  the  Senate  conferees  have 
been  most  anxious  to  get  to  the  confer- 
ence table,  for  that  is  where  the  com- 
promises must  l)e  struck.  No  conference 
"remained  blocked  since  December  18." 
as  the  gentlemam  has  asserted,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  House  agreed  to 
a  conference  and  appointed  its  conferees 
only  on  January  26.  and  then  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  readily  agreed  to  the  first 


date  proposed  for  the  conference — Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Now  where  is  the  political  hay  In  all 
that?  What  we  on  the  Senate  side  have 
l)een  saying  all  along  is :  Let  us  sit  down 
and  talk  this  out.  But  just  as  this  gentle- 
man has  manufactured  his  own  story 
about  the  history  of  negotiations  on  this 
bill,  so  he  has  attributed  to  the  Senate 
conferees  the  assertion  that  they  would 
not  compromise  on  this  bill.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees,  I  categori- 
cally deny  that  there  was  ever  any  such 
Senate  statement,  attitude,  or  intention. 
We  have  urged  from  the  start,  and  con- 
tinue to  urge,  that  we  iron  out  our  dis- 
agreements as  quickly  as  possible.  That 
is  what  the  Senate  charged  us  to  do  when 
it  appointed  us  conferees.  We  have  been 
fully  faithful  to  our  charge. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  it  is  this  new 
self-appointed  protector  of  veterans'  in- 
terests who  is  piling  on  the  political  hay. 
And  his  partisan  attack  an  this  body's 
rectitude  threatens  to  destroy  the  hope- 
ful progress  tliat  has  been  made  over  the 
last  few  weeks  toward  working  out  a 
fair  and  equitable  resolution  of  our  dif- 
ferences over  this  bill. 

For  at  the  conference  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  both  sides,  after  explaining  the 
bases  for  their  different  approaches  to 
the  GI  bill  rate  question,  agreed  that 
the  two  committee  staffs  should  seek  to 
ascertain  cerUin  disputed  statistics,  and 
should  get  together  to  work  out  or  nar- 
row down  as  many  as  possible  of  the  dif- 
ferences. There  have  followed  numerous 
meetings  and  conversations,  all  amicable 
and  highly  conciliatory  on  lx)th  sides, 
between  the  staffs  leading  to  many  ten- 
tative agreements  and  recommendations. 
The  remarkably  able  and  experienced 
staff  director  of  the  House  committee, 
and  the  very  effective  counsel  for  the 
Senate  sut>committee,  have  cooperated 
with  confidence  and  competence  toward 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  that  may  well 
prove  acceptable  by  the  conferees  of  both 
Houses  and  both  political  parties.  Now  all 
this  excellent  cooperation  Is  threatened 
by  this  gentleman's  attack. 

Of  course,  he  probably  does  not  know 
about  all  of  this  progress.  And  why 
should  he?  What  is  his  record  for  serving 
the  vital  interests  of  our  veterans?  Is  he 
a  member  of  his  body's  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee? No.  Is  he  a  conferee  on  this  bill? 
No.  Has  he  ever  sponsored  or  even  co- 
sponsored  a  veterans  bill  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  House,  let  alone  been  en- 
acted? No.  My  research  Indicates  that  in 
his  3  years  in  the  Congress  he  has  intro- 
duced only  two  veterans  bills,  one  in  the 
90th  Congress  and  one  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, both  for  the  laudable  but  hardly 
substantively  significant  purpose  of  re- 
naming the  VA  cemetery  In  Houston. 
And  I  have  been  able  to  discover  that  he 
has  cosponsored  only  one  piece  of  veter- 
ans legislation,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  90th  Congress,  and  on  which  hear- 
ings were  never  held. 

Where.  In  short,  to  borrow  a  legalism, 
is  his  standing  to  complain?  His  motiva- 
tion, however,  seems  plain:  Political  am- 
bition and  opportunism  at  the  possible 
expense  of  the  Congress  opportunity  to 
resolve  this  bill  for  the  benefit  of  our 
veterans  who,  we  all  agree,  badly  need 
and  deserve  a  substantial  GI  bill  rate 
Increase. 


This  reckless  disregard  of  the  facts  is 
made  even  clearer  when  we  place  it  in 
the  context  of  the  valiant  efforts  for  vet- 
erans made  by  the  two  Texans  who  chair 
the  committees  involved  in  this  confer- 
ence— Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough 
and  Congressman  Clin  E.  Teacue.  Al- 
though I  am  only  newly  involved  in  vet- 
erans work  in  the  Congress,  these  two 
outstanding  legislators  have  between 
them  been  laboring  in  this  field  for  a 
combined  period  of  more  than  three  dec- 
ades. Through  their  great  efforts  and 
over  the  opposition  of  three  successive 
Pre.sidents.  a  post-Korean  GI  bill  was 
finally  enacted  and  signed  into  law  in 
1966.  and  was  then  most  effectively 
amended  and  expanded  In  both  1967 
and  1968. 

Chairman  Teacue's  long  and  great 
leadership  in  veterans'  legislation  is 
known  to  all  veterans:  as  Is  Senator 
Yarborouch's.  who  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  for  7  years,  longer  than  has 
any  other  Senator.  It  would  take  me  a 
great  deal  more  time  to  chronicle  all  of 
the  important  veterans'  legislation  which 
has  been  enacted  through  their  joint 
efforts.  Yet.  unless  I  misread  my  veterans' 
legislation  history.  I  find  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  its  psiges  this  self-appointed 
Texan  from  Connecticut  who  is  trying  to 
sell  a  carpetbag  full  of  wooden  nutmegs 
at  the  expense  of  American  veterans,  who 
has  hurled  himself  into  a  supposed  fray. 
flaiUng  about  at  self-imagined  windmills, 
and  who  is  attempting  to  moimt  the 
white  charger  of  veterans'  service  while 
that  steed  is  already  proceeding  steadily 
down  the  track  toward  the  finish. 

All  this  suggests  only  one  possible  out- 
come to  his  efforts:  That  his  abortive  at- 
tempt to  mount  up — to  Jump  belatedly 
on  the  veterans'  bandwagon — will  result 
in  his  falling  quite  fiat  upon  his  face 
while  two  true  Texans  finish  the  race 
in  grand  fashion. 

I  think  that  the  clearest  rebuttal  to 
these  outrageous  charges  1*:  for  all  of  us 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences as  soon  as  possible  and  move  the 
bill  to  the  President  for  signature. 


ORDER  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  say,  before  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeds with  the  pending  business,  I  antici- 
pate a  difficult  day  today.  We  will  have 
before  the  Senate  an  important  bill,  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill.  Staff  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  will, 
of  necessity.  \x  on  the  fioor.  Therefore,  I 
would  hope  that  other  staff  members  not 
needed  on  the  floor  would  sit  In  the  staff 
gallery  in  order  to  avoid  so  much  com- 
motion and  congestion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Some  Senators  will  be  involved  in  de- 
bate and  will  need  a  staff  member  with 
them.  I  am  not  questioning  their  right  to 
that  and  am  not  suggesting  that  those 
staff  members  stay  off  the  floor. 

But  if  a  staff  memt>er  who  comes  to  the 
floor  knows  that  he  Is  needed  here,  he 
can  accommodate  his  Senator  and  the 
Senate  by  sitting  In  the  staff  gallery.  I 
would  hope  that  all  staff  members  would 
place  some  restraint  upon  themselves  to 
accommodate  the  Senate  in  this  way. 

This  Is  Friday.  We  came  In  early.  We 
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hope  to  complete  action  on  this  bill  so  as 
not  to  have  a  session  tomorrow.  Thus,  if 
we  could  have  the  cooperation  of  staffs 
and  Senators,  it  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

When  my  staff  member  comes  to  the 
Chamber,  I  meet  him  outside  the  door. 
I  do  not  let  him  sit  In  the  Chamber.  Of 
course,  once  In  a  while  I  am  not  con- 
scious immediately  of  his  being  here.  I 
understand  that  all  Senators  need  not 
follow  my  way  of  doing  things,  but  most 
of  the  time  I  am  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  my  staff  being  on  the  floor,  and  I 
try  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Chamber  as 
much  as  I  possibly  can. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  members  of  the  staffs 
of  Senators.  I  have  noted,  in  the  past 
several  days,  particularly  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  where  I  work  most,  that  staff 
members  have  been  sitting  quietly  in  the 
seats  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  They 
have  not  been  standing  or  walking 
around  In  the  aisles  and  getting  In  the 
way  of  Senators.  They  have  sat  quietly 
in  the  seats.  I  want  to  compliment  them. 
I  also  want  to  compliment  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  his  staff  for  reminding 
them  to  do  this. 

I  hope  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
throughout  the  day,  will  keep  the  lobby 
clear  of  staff  members  except  when  they 
are  seated  there  with  their  Senators; 
and.  if  they  are  going  to  be  In  the  Cham- 
ber, I  hope  the  Chair  will  instruct  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  keep  them  seated 
in  the  rear,  or  ask  them  to  leave  the 
Chamber,  so  that  we  can  have  better 
order  and  deconmi  in  this  Chamber,  and 
so  that  we  can  proceed  with  our  im- 
portant business  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFT  In  the  chair) .  The  point  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  well  taken. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  few  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  moment  to  hear  him. 
but  I  would  hope  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  would  heed  the  wise  words  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  that 
staff  members  come  into  the  Chamber 
only  to  make  known  the  wishes  of  their 
Senators,  and  that  those  staff  members 
who  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
work  of  the  Senate  seat  themselves  in  the 
staff  gallery. 

The  Chair  would  order  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  so  advise  members  of  the  staff 
during  the  remainder  of  today. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield 

for  an  Inquiry  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  there  would  not  be  too 
much  said,  now  that  we  are  imder  control 
oi  the  germaneness  rule,  so  that  we  could, 
if  possible,  get  on  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  yield  to  me  for  an  inquiry.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  he  did  not  make  a  motion  to  exclude 
staff  members  today? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Oh.  no.  I 
did  not. 

I  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority 
leader,  who  was  temporarily  off  the  floor 
when   I  made  my   statement,   that  I 


thought  before  we  began  our  important 
business  of  this  day.  we  ought  to  have 
some  understanding  that  staff  members 
would  not  create  so  much  confusion  and 
congestion  on  the  floor,  so  that  we  might 
expedite  Senate  business. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATON.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  HJl.  15931, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  my  xmderstanding 
correct  that,  the  pending  business  hav- 
ing been  laid  before  the  Senate,  the  first 
business  would  be  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
business  is  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  61.  after  Une  8,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  foUows: 

"Sec.  411.  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated 
In  this  Act.  exclusive  of  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Social  Security  AdminlstraUon,  activ- 
ities of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  oper- 
ations, maintenance,  and  capital  outlay  of 
the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  and  pay- 
ments into  the  Social  Security  and  Railroad 
Retirement  trust  funds,  the  total  available 
for  expendltxire  shall  not  exceed  98  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  appropriations  contained 
herein:  Provided,  That  in  the  appUcatlon 
of  this  limitation,  no  appropriation  may  be 
reduced  by  more  than  16  per  centum." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clertt  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill.  H.R.  15931.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  totals  $19,381,920,200. 
which  is  the  same  as  the  House-passed 
bill,  and  $579,681,500  above  the  current 
appropriations  request,  submitted  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

I  must  suggest  that  the  current  request 
was  the  last  offer  sent  up  from  the  execu- 
tive department  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1970.  after  the  veto,  and  the  ad- 
ministration suggested  how  far  Congress 
should  go  on  many  items. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  go  over 
that  third  appropriation  request  or  the 
last  request.  There  have  been  some  other 


informal  discussions,  requests,  and  many 
things  said  since  then,  but  this  Is  the 
only  formal  request  we  have  before  us. 

The  House  proceeded  to  go  over  that 
request  by  $579,681,500;  and  It  is  $365.- 
233,000  under  the  amount  enacted  by 
Congress  in  H.R.  13111— the  first  HEW 
appropriation  bill  that  was  vetoed — and 
$773,794,500  over  the  flscal  year  1970  re- 
vised budget  estimate.  That  is  the  so- 
called  Nixon  budget  estimate  that  first 
came  to  Congress  In  April  and  May.  This 
bill  Is  now  $153,616,400  over  the  amount 
of  comparable  appropriations  for  1969. 

So  the  flgtxres  on  this  matter  are  now 
as  foUows:  The  bill  totals  $19,381,920,200. 
•mis  is  the  House  bill,  which  again  is 
$579,681,500  over  the  current  appropria- 
tion offer  made  by  the  President  Feb- 
ruary 2,  and  which  he  said  he  would 
agree  to.  which,  in  turn,  is  $365,233,000 
imder  the  amount  enacted  by  Congress 
in  the  original  bill  that  was  first  vetoed ; 
and  it  Is  $773  million  over  the  President's 
first  budget  estimate,  which  he  sent  here 
in  April  of  last  year;  and  it  is  $153.- 
616,000  over  the  amoimt  that  was  ap- 
propriated in  1969.  under  which  the  de- 
partments have  been  running  under  the 
continuing  resolution  up  to  now. 

The  continuing  resolution  that  we 
passed  a  month  ago  will  expire  t<Hnorrow 
at  midnight.  We  would  have  to  i»ss  a 
new  continuing  resolution  or  act  ex- 
peditiously on  the  bill  in  a  matter  of 
2  or  3  days.  The  d^artments  have  told 
me  that  it  does  not  make  too  much  dif- 
ference if  we  did  it  in  the  middle  of  next 
week,  because  there  is  involved  the  pay- 
rolls of  all  of  these  departments,  among 
other  things. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
in  the  Senate  contains  one  major  change 
from  the  House  passed  bill — a  new  sec- 
tion, section  411.  under  title  IV,  General 
Provisions.  The  effect  of  this  new  lan- 
guage Is  to  limit  the  overall  expenditures 
in  the  bill  by  approximately  $347  million 
imder  the  amoimt  included  In  the  bill  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  passed  by  the 
House.  This  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  The  effect  of  the  committee 
language  is  to  limit  overall  expenditures 
in  the  bill  by  approximately  $347  million 
imder  the  amount  included  in  the  bill  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  passed  by  the 
House. 

Section  411  places  a  limitation  in  the 
bill  on  the  amount  available  for  expend- 
iture of  not  to  exceed  98  percent  of  the 
Impropriations  excepting  three  trust 
funds,  social  security,  railroad  retirement 
and — a  minor  item;  not  minor  in  im- 
portance but  minor  in  dollars — the  Sol- 
diers' Home.  The  total,  therefore,  subject 
to  the  2-percent  reduction  is  about  $17,- 
339  million. 

This  amounts  to  the  best  we  have  been 
able  to  figure  out.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  have  these  fig- 
ures. As  I  have  said,  the  effect  of  the  new 
language  is  to  Umit  the  overall  expendi- 
tures in  the  bill  by  approximately  $347 
million  under  Uie  amount  included  in  the 
bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  and  passed 
by  the  House. 

In  committee  the  chairman  moved  to 
accept  the  House  figures.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  moved  his  amend- 
ment, the  so-called  2-percent  amend- 
ment, and  the  committee  voted  on  that; 
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•o  there  was  no  vote  on  the  House  pte^sed 
figures.  > 

Since  the  bill  as  reported  Is  $579  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  alternative 
budget,  a  reduction  of  i347  million  would 
still  leave  the  bill  at  $232  million  above 
the  level  proposed  by  the  President  on 
February  2  in  his  last  offer  of  an  alter- 
native budget. 

This  is  what  confronts  the  Senate  In 
money  items  on  the  matter  of  the  so- 
caUed  2-pcrcent  amendment.  The  cliair- 
man  expects  to  move  to  put  this  in  fociis, 
to  accept  the  House  figures.  Then,  again, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  could 
make  the  same  objection  or  object  to 
that  and  we  would  have  a  \-ote  up  or 
down  on  the  2-percent  amendment  or 
the  House  figure. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Before  the  Senator  en- 
tered the  Chamber  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  propounded  a  parUamentary 
inquiry  and  it  was  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
that  the  committee  amendment  is  the 
pending  business,  so  it  does  not  reqiiire  a 
motion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  see.  If  we  are  for 
the  House  figures  we  would  vote  against 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  Just  re- 
verse the  figure. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  correct.  It  does 
not  necessitate  a  motion  by  either  the 
Senator  from  Washington  or  the  Sena- 
tor (ram  New  Hunpshire. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  heard  these  figures,  and 
I  think  they  are  accurate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  they  are  accurate  according  to 
the  calculations  not  only  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  but  also  the  budget 
officer  of  HETW,  that  if  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  which  Is  now  pending,  ia 
adopted,  it  would  Increase  the  President's 
so-called  compromise  offer  of  February  2 
by  $347  million,  but  it  leaves  $232  mU- 
lion  that  the  President  will  have  to  tptnA 
over  his  compromise. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Over  his  last— Feb- 
ruary 2 — alternative  budget. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  general  statement  on  the  bill 
which  I  think  should  be  placed  in  the 
RxcoKD.  because  I  suppose  no  one  knows 
better  than  does  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  (Mr.  Ribicoft)  how 
compUcated  an  HEW  appropriation  bill 
can  be  and  how  confusing  it  can  be 
sometimes  when  changes  of  programs 
are  constantly  being  made:  such  as.  for 
instance,  when  there  Is  a  shift  of  re- 
sponsibility of  departments:  as  when 
the  OBO,  for  Instance,  is  responsible  for 
the  money  for  the  Job-training  program 
which  Is  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Labor:  or  the  Headstart  procram. 
the  money  (or  which  comes  from  one 
agency  but  is  administered  by  another. 
There  are  a  number  of  oonfuslnc  pro- 
grams. For  some  of  them  we  understand 
the  reasons.  Some  of  them  are  new  or 
untried.  Some  of  them  are  subject  to  a 
great  number  of  changes,  particularly 
when  a  new  administration  wishes  to 
try  a  new  approach. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  and  I  must  honestly  and 
frankly  say  that  sometimes  we  had  a 
Utile  trouble  keeping  up.  figurewise  and 
moneywise.  with  Just  what  was  going  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  have 
authorizations  for  many  programs.  A 
part  of  the  bill  is  over  $2  biUion  for  GEO. 
We  did  not  have  an  authorization  for 
OEO  until  late  November.  That  part  of 
the  budget  was  sent  up  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  itself  on  November  17. 
That  did  a  great  deal  to  cause  some  of 
the  difBculty  we  are  in  today. 

But.  as  already  noted,  the  difference 
between  this  bill — that  is,  the  bill  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  the  House — and  the 
President's  current  recommendations  of 
February  2,  again  discussed  ju^t  now  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
myself,  is  $579,681,500.  which  amounts  to 
about  a  2.92-percent  Increase  over  the 
President's  recommendations  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  It  is  approximately  2.84  percent 
of  the  total  bill,  and  includes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  which  is 
now  pending,  would  deal  with  2  percent. 
So  the  0.92  percent  is  still  in  the  bill, 
regardless  of  the  amendment. 

Of  the  $579  million  increase,  $480 
million  is  in  the  Office  of  Education;  $45 
million  In  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health:  $38.5  minion  Is  in  the  health 
service  and  mental  health  administra- 
tion; $9.9  miUion  in  Social  Rehabilitation 
Service:  and  $6  million  in  a  somewhat 
new  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service. 

I  hope  there  will  now  be  no  confusion 
about  the  particulars  of  this  difference.  I 
think  Senators  will  find  our  committee 
report  is  very  specific  and  shows  the  1969 
level  of  fundings  on  two  original  budget 
estimates  and  the  action  of  Congress  on 
the  original  bill  that  was  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

The  administration  alternatives  are 
shown  where  applicable  in  the  House  and 
Senate  allowances. 

The  net  difference  of  $579  million  is 
important,  and  I  would  like  to  detail  the 
specific  Items  of  the  difference.  I  think 
they  are  significant,  but  I  think  they  are 
also  Important  because  u-e  do  not  want 
any  misunderstanding  about  them,  and 
the  pending  business  before  us. 

The  $6  milhon  for  consumer  protection 
and  environmental  health  services  in- 
volved air  pollution  control.  That  Is  with- 
in this  section  of  HEW.  The  only  dif- 
ference with  the  current  administration 
request — and  I  want  to  keep  the  record 
straight  on  this — is  in  the  alternative  of 
$«  million  for  air  pollution  control.  This 
$6  million  had  been  added  to  the  research 
and  demonstration  funds  within  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  allocations. 

The  $45  milUon  is  for  section  104  re- 
search. This  increase  would  accelerate 
work  In  areas  of  developing  new  and 
improved  methods  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  resulting  from 
the  combustion  of  fuels.  This  is  section 
104  of  the  aean  Air  Act. 

This  amendment  was  primarily  spon- 
sored by  Senators  and  Representatives 
whose  States  are  Involved  in  coal  mining. 
Alabama  would  be  one — West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  We  are  trying  to  see 
If  we  cannot  have  a  better  way  of  clean- 


ing up  smoke  coming  from  powerplants 
that  use  coal.  I  think  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant program.  That  is  involved  in  the 
$6  million,  because  it  was  added  by  the 
Senate  committee  to  the  original  House 
figures.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  .  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  the  main  sponsor  of  that 
amendment.  We  all  agreed  that  it  was 
very  important  that  we  should  do  this. 
It  refers  to  solid  wastes.  What  they  learn 
can  be  used  in  many  other  ways  through 
the  country  with  respect  to  other  sources 
of  energy. 

Special  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
the  following  in  this  program: 

First.  Research  and  development  lead- 
ing to  development  of  a  low  pollution 
automobile,  including  a  supplementary 
incentive  to  stimulate  industry  to  pro- 
duce such  a  low  emission  vehicle. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  been  deeply  inter- 
ested, because  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  been  active  in  this  field  for 
some  time.  We  have  a  bill  pending,  on 
which  we  held  hearings.  We  were  prac- 
tically wianimous  in  proposing  that  a 
beginning  be  made  by  directing  that 
Government  purchases  of  automobiles 
be  guided  by  new  standards  for  low 
emission  vehicles.  The  Government, 
being  the  largest  purchaser  of  automo- 
bUes  in  the  United  States,  this  would  be 
a  pilot  operation  to  get  this  program 
started. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoiT),  who  is  now  In  the  chair, 
talked  about  this  back  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
before  he  became  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  must  report  that  the  manufiu:turers 
are  at  least  making  some  starts  in  the 
development  of  low-emission  automo- 
biles. The  fuel  people  are  working  on 
fuels  that  would  be  nonlead  and  pro- 
duce less  objectionable  emissions.  That 
is  included  in  this  amount  and  program. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The 
automobile  Is  the  real  villain  in  air  pol- 
lution. There  are  various  estimates,  but 
the  most  conservative  would  be  that 
from  63  percent  to  70  percent  of  all  air 
pollution  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  automobiles. 

Another  portion  of  this  Increase  Is  the 
further  development  of  technology  is  in- 
volved in  the  control  of  pollutants  emit- 
ted from  stationary  sources.  These  will 
be  plants,  which  may  include  power- 
plants.  In  my  part  of  the  country,  they 
would  be  pulp  and  paper  mills,  which 
emit  a  great  deal  of  poUutAnta.  Tech- 
nologically we  know  how  to  take  care 
of  that.  It  costs  money,  but  we  are  doing 
It.  The  State  pollution  commission  in  my 
State  is  doing  a  good  Job,  as  also  Is  Ore- 
gon, where  they  too  have  pulp  and  paper 
mills.  The  people  in  the  industry  them- 
selves are  doing  some  of  it. 

It  would  also  include  coal  research 
projects.  That  is  involved  in  the  $6  mil- 
lion for  air  pollution  control. 

I  say  it  is  involved  because  the  amount 
of  money  for  these  projects  was  put  in 
the  bill  after  the  origtaal  budget  was 
sent  to  Congress.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  $<  million  will  be  the  particular  item 
to  be  cut.  but  the  tendency  ts  to  cut  Items 
that  were  put  In  the  bill  last.  This  would 
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Involve  very  important  projects  of  re- 
search: $6.3  million  is  Involved  here. 

Again  I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  know 
where  those  amounts  would  be  cut  If 
the  Cotton  amendment  remains  in  the 
bill.  It  would  be  speculative.  It  would  be 
up  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  if  my  experience  Is  worth  any- 
thing. I  have  always  found  that,  where 
there  are  cuts,  the  cuts  are  usually 
zeroed  in  on  things  like  this,  that  are 
put  in  last  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Even  if  the  cut  were 
put  on  that,  though,  on  the  Cotton 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  it  could 
not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  $6.3  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  If  15  percent 
were  cut  out  of  the  total  for  air  p<^lu- 
tion  control — if  it  were:  as  I  say.  I  do 
not  know— it  would  be  $16,320,000.  That 
would  be  the  amount  from  the  appro- 
priation of  $108  million  recommended  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  that  total  on  one 
line  item,  or  is  it  divided 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Air  pollution  con- 
trol is  one  line  Item. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  state  at 
this  point,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  that  I  am  authorized,  on  this 
matter  of  air  pollution  control,  to  say 
for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  his  recommendation 
to  the  President  would  be  that  it  be  cut 
not  more  than  $6  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  that  is  what  I 
am  speaking  of.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber, are  again  Just  speculating  as  to 
exactly  what  they  would  do,  but  I  as- 
siune  from  experience  that  this  would  be 
correct. 

Now,  on  mental  health,  the  alternative 
budget  of  the  President  was  $354  million. 
The  Senate  committee  recommendation 
was  $360  milllan.  I  believe  the  House 
bill  was  in  that  amount  also. 

In  that  particular  case,  if  there  were 
a  15-percent  reduction,  that  total  would 
be  reduced  by  $54,045,000.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  that  would  be  done;  but  assum- 
ing they  cut  $6,300,000  out  of  the  figure 
In  health  services  and  mental  health  ad- 
ministration, the  increase  that  the  Con- 
gress put  in  would  support  an  additional 
21  new  construction  grants  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers. 

The  development  of  these  community 
facilities  has  been  a  significant  factor, 
we  think,  in  reducing  the  size  of  patient 
populations  in  the  Nation's  mental  hos- 
pitals. All  this  has  been  a  major  advance 
in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  111. 

I  am  quite  concerned,  from  experience, 
about  this  phase  of  our  health  program, 
because  for  years  I  have  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  handling  the  independent 
offices  aiH>ropriation  bill,  which  in- 
cluded the  Veterans'  Administration  ap- 
propriations. In  that  area,  the  cost  for 


in-hospltal  care  and  outpatient  care 
has  constantly  gone  up.  In  the  last 
budget,  in-hospltal  care  was  over  $1.2 
billion  for  the  182  veterans  hospitals. 

For  years,  despite  the  money  provided 
for  research,  we  have  fou^d  that  every 
other  bed  in  these  hospitals  is  occupied 
by  what  we  call  an  MP  or  a  mental  case. 
We  are  not  making  as  much  progress  as 
we  shotdd ;  it  has  been  on  a  plateau,  and 
that  is  a  startling  figure — every  other 
bed. 

I  mention  the  veterans  hospitals  in 
this  connection  because  the  same  thing 
is  true  when  we  direct  our  attention  to 
nonveterans  hospitals  and  outpatient 
facilities.  So  there  is  a  tremendous  dollar 
cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disruption  of 
family  life,  the  suffering,  and  all  the 
other  social  costs  that  go  with  an  MP 

CASC 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  mo- 
mentum developed  by  this  program  not 
be  lost;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  in- 
crease wiU  maintain  the  pace. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  President 
has  agreed  on  our  increases  carried  in  the 
previous  bill  in  the  related  field — which 
initiates  a  new  grant  program  for  com- 
munity alcoholism  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs.  That  provides  an 
■increase  of  $4  million,  making  a  total 
of  $12  million  in  this  bill  for  narcotics 
addiction  and  alcoholism  community  as- 
sistance. That  figure  wUl  support  ap- 
proximately 23  new  staffing  grants  for 
alcoholism  treatment  and  rehabiUtation 
programs. 

A  great  deal  of  this  money  is  for  grants 
in  aid  to  help  local  authorities  deal  with 
the  problem  of  alcoholism,  and  there 
have  been  some  very  remarkable  ad- 
vances throughout  the  coimtry  by  coun- 
ties that  are  responsible:  where  they 
might  haye  the  county  Jail  filled  with  al- 
coholics, and  no  treatment,  they  have 
established,  in  many  cases,  what  they 
call  coimty  farms  where  the  alcoholics 
can  be  out  in  the  open  and  receive  treat- 
ment. This  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve,  even  with  private  centers,  in 
this  particular  program.  The  number  of 
people  Involved  is  staggering. 

Proceeding  to  another  item,  ho^ital 
construction:  Under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act,  the  recc»nmendation  is  $82  million 
less  than  that  In  the  previous  bill,  the 
one  which  the  President  vetoed,  but  $22 
million  more  than  the  current  request 
of  the  administration.  This  new  total 
that  we  have  in  the  House  bill,  which 
we  would  like  to  sustain,  will  produce  an 
estimated  4,820  beds  and  15  new  health* 
centers — an  Increase  of  1,855  beds  and 
five  health  centers  over  the  current  re- 
quest. This  Is  for  new  constructi<»i. 

For  modernization,  some  50  projects 
will  provide  3.270  additional  beds,  an  in- 
crease of  19  projects  and  1,260  beds  over 
the  last  current  budget  request. 

For  long-term  care  facilities,  an  esti- 
mated 158  nurdng  homes  and  chronic 
disease  projects  will  provide  8,920  beds — 
a  decrease  of  16  projects  and  900  beds 
from  the  budget  request;  for  diagnostic 
and  treatment  centers,  an  estimated  63 
projects;  and  for  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties, an  estimated  26  projects. 

The  emptuisis  of  oiu-  recommendations 
is  on  the  need  for  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers,  both  new  construction 


and  modernization,  although  long-term 
care  facilities,  within  the  total,  received 
the  largest  single  amount,  $63  million. 

Locally,  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
medical  facilities,  the  $10  million  for 
Ettstrict  of  Columbia  medical  facilities 
is  comc>osed  of  and  broken  down  into 
$3.5  million  in  grants  and  $6.5  million  in 
loans  to  (instruct  and  modernize  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  medical  faculties.  That 
involves  seven  or  eight  hospitals  in  the 
District,  all  nonprofit,  such  as  George- 
town, George  Washington,  the  Children's 
Hospital,  and  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital. 
At  the  time  of  our  hearings,  five  proj- 
ects were  involved.  Two  were  under  con- 
struction at  the  Georgetown  University 
Medical  Center  and  <3eorge  Washington 
University.  Planning  fimds  were  needed 
for  the  Children's  Hospital;  construc- 
tion was  ready  to  begin  at  Rogers  Memo- 
rial Hospital  and  Casualty  Hospital;  and 
funds  were  needed  to  finish  the  planning 
and  installation  of  an  enfergency  gen- 
erator system  at  the  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center. 

A  small  amount — $75,000 — would  be 
allocated  for  the  Cafritz  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, to  plan  a  facility  which  it  needs  to 
increase  outpatient  services  in  the  Ana- 
costia  area. 

So  this  $10  million  provides  the  second 
step  in  the  orderly  implementation  of  a 
program  that  will  help  overcome  defi- 
ciencies in  medical  facilities  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  $15  million  provided  in 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
of  last  year. 

I  recite  the  District  of  Columbia  fa- 
cilities because  we  have  charge  of  that. 
But  I  think  this  could  be  projected  for 
probably  any  area  of  the  United  States; 
the  ratio  and  the  problem  are  about  the 
same. 

NATIONAL  iNsrrruTzs  or  bsalth 

First.  I  want  to  compliment  the  ad- 
ministration for  accepting  the  Congres- 
sional increases  in  our  previous  bill  for 
the  Institutes  of  Cancer.  Heart,  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  Dental 
Research,  and  the  new  Eye  Institute,  and 
for  direct  instltutionaJ  support  for  health 
professions  schools. 

This  is  a  most  important  item,  and  I 
need  not  recite  the  figures.  Everyone 
knows  them  and  knows  of  the  shortage  of 
medically  trained  people,  from  doctors  to 
laboratory  assistants  and  nurses.  We  are 
short  50,000  doctors  by  any  conservative 
estimate.  I  do  not  know  how  many  den- 
tists we  are  short.  If  anyone  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  does  not  believe  we 
have  a  shortage  of  dentists,  I  suggest  he 
try  to  get  an  ai}pointment  with  a  dentist 
and  then  not  show  up.  He  will  be  off  the 
dentist's  list.  Sometimes  that  may  not  be 
a  bad  idea.  I  always  think  of  reasons 
why  I  should  not  go  to  the  dentist.  There 
is  a  great  shortage  in  that  field,  but  the 
big  shortage  is  In  trained  personnel  to  do 
the  things  that  the  doctor  or  dentist 
should  not  need  to  do,  and  to  do  them 
well — laboratory  assistants  and  all  the 
other  items  that  go  with  the  delivery  of 
health. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  other 
constituent  institutes  of  NIH  are  no  less 
important  to  the  health  and  future  well- 
being  of  the  American  people  than  the 
perhaps  somewhat  more  glamorous  pro- 
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grams  for  which  increases  are  now  ac- 
cepted in  current  requests. 

I  should  not  sajr  "glamorouB" — more 
well-known,  such  as  cancer,  heart,  and 
child  health  and  human  development 
We  have  been  working  on  cancer  research 
now  for  many,  many  years.  We  are  mak- 
ing some  progress.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
introducing  the  first  bill  to  establish  the 
Tirst  cancer  institute,  when  I  «-&s  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  in  19M.  That  was  32 
years  ago.  We  are  making  some  progress, 
but  not  as  much  as  we  would  like.  We 
feel  Just  as  strongly  about  the  other  in- 
stitutes. 

Our  new  recommendations  Include  a 
difference  of  $44,994,500  over  the  cur- 
rent requests  Some  $33  million  Is  with- 
in programs  of  the  research  institutes: 
$10.2  million  is  directly  student  loans 
under  health  manpower;  $835,000  Is  for 
denUl  health,  and  $900,000  is  for  the 
Lister  Hill  Biomedical  CommunicaUons 
Network.  This  has  been  set  up  in  honor 
of  the  former  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, who.  as  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
has  done  much  in  the  field  of  health  over 
the  years. 

I  win  deUil  the  specific  increases  at 
NIK. 

NATIONAL  iNsrrrtnx  or  ASTHtms  and 

MITABOUC   DISEASES,    t*.Se«.0OO 

The  additional  $8.6  million  for  the  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Uetabolic  Dis- 
eases brings  them  to  a  level  $2.4  above 
1969 — and  increases  their  funds  less  than 
2  percent  over  last  year. 

With  these  funds  an  additional  124  fel- 
lowships will  be  granted — and.  like  all 
NIH  fellowships,  these  enable  selected 
and  highly  motivated  scientists  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  academic  careers  as 
biomedical  teachers  and  research  work- 
ers, and  thus  determine  largely  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ti^twhing  manpower  in  our 
Nations  health  professions  schools.  You 
have  to  start  with  teachers  before  you  can 
produce  the  manpower  that  Is  so  sorrty 
needed  in  this  country. 

The  increase  will  go  far  toward  as- 
suring that  established  and  new  medical 
schools  In  our  country  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  the  increased  number  of  phy- 
sicians we  so  sorely  need.  These  fellow- 
ships do  not  take  doctors  away  from  the 
practice  of  medldne. 

Training  grants  will  be  Increased  by 
at  least  27  awards,  helping  to  develop 
academic  clinical  specialists  who  will  be 
tomorrow's  research  workers  and  teach- 
ers— and  who  also  will  train  health  pro- 
fessions students  In  the  delivery  of  up- 
to-date  health  care  for  our  citizens. 

One  million  dollars  of  this — this  may 

be  a  small  amount  In  a  $19  billion  bill 

is  for  the  artificial  kidney  program. 

I  need  not  tell  any  Senators  present— 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Otxr- 
roi)  or  the  Senator  from  Connectlcat 
(Mr.  RiBicorr)— how  important  that  Is. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  this  program  happened  to  orig- 
inate with  a  doctor  In  SeatUe.  in  the 
University  of  Washington  and  the  Swed- 
ish Hospital  Center.  It  is  costly.  In  the 
begtoning.  the  people  would  die  unless 
they  had  these  kidney  machines.  The 
cruel  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to  put 
the  names  tn  a  glass  bottle  and  draw 
lots,  and  the  lucky  ones  could  live  for 


years  sometimes,  with  a  kidney  machine, 
and  the  others  could  not. 

We.  of  course,  do  not  expect  to  fur- 
nish all  the  money  for  these  programs. 
But  the  artificial  kidney  program  is  di- 
rectly involved  with  these  machines,  be- 
cause the  artificial  kidney  would  help 
those  who  could  not  afford  trained  per- 
sonnel, and  that  might  be  the  alteina- 
Uve. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand the  Senator's  point.  Is  he  saying 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment would  automatically  affect  this 
kidney  machine  program? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  The  whole  mat- 
ter Is  $8,666,000,  but  it  would  be  affected 
In  the  research  of  artificial  kidneys 
which,  in  turn.  Is  the  altemaUve  for  the 
people  who  cannot  afford  the  machines. 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand what  the  impact  of  our  action  here 
will  be.  Are  funds  for  that  program  cut 
out  of  the  bill  reported  by  tlie  committee 
of  which  the  Senator  is  chairman,  or  is 
he  saying  it  will  be  affected  if  the  Cot- 
ton amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  We  estimate  that  a 
million  dollars  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  By  which  action? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  By  the  2-percent 
cut 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  Is  assuming  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
choose  to  make  his  cuts  In  that  area.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  correct.  Be- 
cause he  is  gohig  to  take  $8,666,000.  as  I 
understand,  out  of  the  InsUtute  of  Arth- 
ritis and  Metabolic  Diseases. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Out  of  a  total  of  what? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  the  total 
here. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  mean  the  toUl  of  that 
particular  appropriation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  the  toUl. 
He  could  not  cut  It  over  15  percent 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  does  not  necessarily 
foUojr  that  the  artificial  kidney  pro- 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  whole  tenor  of 
my  remarks  Is  that,  from  experience,  I 
am  assuming  that  if  the  2  percent  Is  cut 
this  is  where  the  cuts  will  be;  and  if  this 
is  adopted.  I  think  I  can  show  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  am  not  very  far  wrong. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  a  prediction  that 
the  chairman  is  making. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  the  figures. 
We  were  informed  of  the  figures  only 
yesterday,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

The  total  figure  for  the  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  MetaboUc  Disease  is  $146 
mlUion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  $146  million?  The  Pres- 
ident proposes  only  to  deduct  $8.6 
million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  That  is  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  that  it  wiU  not  wreck 
the  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh.  no.  I  did  not  say 
that  I  said  that  within  the  $8.6  mlUion 
there  will  be  $1  million  cut  out.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  will  dispute  that  figure 
because  that  is  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  the  one  who  gave 
you  the  figure. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  The  Senator 
did  give  me  that  figure. 

There  wUl  be  $1  million  for  the  arti- 
ficial kidney  program,  another  $1  mil- 
lion w  ill  expand  and  strengthen  the  clin- 
ical i-esearch  center  program  on  arthritis. 
And  some  $500,000  will  move  the  pro- 
gram of  clinical  studies  In  Phoenix. 
Ariz. — among  the  Indian  population — 
where  unique  opportunities  for  studies 
on  diabetes  and  gallbladder  diseases  ex- 
ist— and  this  comes  after  several  years  of 
planning. 

I  am  merely  Indicating  within  the  2 
percent  what  will  be  cut  out.  I  will  com- 
pare notes  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  if  the  2  percent  stays  in.  I 
will  not  be  far  off.  I  sliould  not  be  off 
at  all. 

Now  the  next  Item  would  be  under  the 
2  percent.  If  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  still  confused.  I  am  talking  about  what 
would  happen  under  the  2  percent,  not 
the  full  amotmt. 

NMTONAl  INSIIIL'TE  OF  NECTTOLOCICAL  DISEASES 
AND   STWOKK.    tS.Ttl.OO* 

About  $4  million  of  this  $5.7  increase 
will  be  for  training  grants  and  fellow- 
ships. 

This  Institute  Is  supporting  most  of 
the  work  being  done  in  mongolism, 
stroke,  and  the  disorders  of  human  com- 
munications. 

They  made  the  breakthrough  In  Park- 
ini>onism — with  L-Dopa  and  they  are 
working  on  research  of  viruses  that  may 
cause  such  chronic  diseases  as  MS — 
multiple  sclerosis — and  other  disorders 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  I  am  sure 
that  neither  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  nor  the  Presi- 
dent would  touch  this  particular  item, 
because  of  the  great  work  that  is  being 
done  out  here  at  Georgetown  by  Dr. 
Coleman,  with  the  new  drug  L-Dopa. 
They  have  made  a  breakthrough  In  this 
field  on  Parkinson's  disease.  We  have  a 
distinguished  US.  Senator  who  has  bene- 
fited great!y  from  it  just  recently. 

Another  study  and  major  activity  of 
this  Institute  Is  of  drugs  likely  to  be  ef- 
fective for  epilepsy  and  research  on  the 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  short 
epileptic  attacks  In  children. 

natiohal  iNsiiruri  or  allzxct  and 
nrrBcnous  oxseasxs 

About  $600,000  of  this  increase  will 
provide  some  16  additional  research 
grant  awards — and  $500,000  will  make 
possible  46  more  fellowship  awards. 

This  Is  almost  a  25-percent  Increase  in 
the  availability  of  trained  professional 
researches  within  the  categorical  Inter- 
ests of  this  Institute,  if  the  home  figw-e 
stays  in. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  about  slow  vi- 
ruses and  very  little  is  known  except  that 
they  appear  to  be  the  causes  for  some 
of  the  very  worst  of  chronic  and  degen- 
erative diseases. 

Considerable  work  Is  being  done  with 
slow  viruses  by  this  Institute,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  $U  million  increase  has  been 
allocated  toward  pushing  this  vital  re- 
search forward. 

nationai.  mamma  or  ^~— "  tamcu, 
■cBMcas,  sie,sM,e<M 

The  $10J  million  reeommeoded  In- 
crease for  NIOM8  win  allow  $6.5  million 
more  for  traintn*  granU  and  fellow- 
ships; $2.3  million  more  for  30  new  re- 
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search  project  grants,  and  some  $1.5 
more  for  collaborative  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Running  all  through  this — ereii 
though  the  2  percent  may  soimd  like  a 
small  amount — are  the  cuts  of  grants 
and  fellowships  and  loans. 

The  Increase  will  support  27  additional 
training  projects  and  300  new  fellow- 
ships— with  special  emphasis  in  those 
areas  closely  related  to  teaching  of  med- 
ical students.  If  we  have  any  crisis  in 
America,  it  Is  the  problem  of  delivery  in 
medicine— that  is.  manpower,  lack  of 
people  that  know  how  to  do  this  work. 
That  goes  all  the  way  from  doctors  down 
to  laboratory  assistants. 

Under  their  program  of  collaborative 
research  and  development  activities, 
the  Increase  will  support  contracts  for 
bioenglneering.  Instrumentation  devices 
and  systems  for  use  In  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  disease,  trauma, 
and  other  causes  of  disability — and  for 
research  and  development  of  prototype 
instruments.  This  Is  a  comparatively 
new  field  that  we  want  to  encourage — 
that  is,  the  field  of  bioengineerlng.  It  has 
served  a  great  purpose  In  artificial  kid- 
ney machines  and  different  problems 
that  medical  research  have  got  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  engineers  on  in  order 
to  produce  results. 

This  Institute  Is  the  one  most  tavolved 
with  the  "hardware"  of  modem  medi- 
cine-^lomedical  engineering — and  I 
am  especially  interested  in  this  aspect 
of  their  work  and  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  recent  years.  I  must  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  he  and  I  thought  this  money  was 
well  worth  it  That  is  why  we  recom- 
mended it  originally. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  minimise  their 
important  contributions  in  providing 
special  training  for  prospective  faculty 
members  tor  health  professions  scho(ri8. 
In  this  manner  they  contribute  to  the 
Improvement  in  quality  as  weU  as  the 
quantity  of  medical  education — and  the 
development  of  more  physicians  and 
other  personnel  able  to  meet  the  great 
demands  upon  health  manpower. 


annau.  BESSASCH  Ain>  SI 
•e,o«o,oo« 


■VICKS,  NIK, 


General  research  and  services  is  the 
division  of  NIH  which  is  respcmsible  for 
the  general  clinical  research  centers  pro- 
gram— ^whlch  all  of  us  remember  hear- 
ing so  much  about  from  our  people  In 
our  re«iectlTe  States — the  animal  re- 
sources program,  which  Includes  the  pri- 
mate centers,  and  the  special  research 
resoiu-ces  program. 

The  bulk  of  this  increase  of  $6.9  millkm 
WiU  provide  additional  stipport  for  those 
general  clinical  research  centers — there 
were  some  93  of  them  around  the  Nation, 
and  last  year  the  NIH  contribution  to- 
ward their  support  provided  for  an  esti- 
mated 240.000  patient-bed  days. 

The  increase  provided  herein  would 
merely  compensate  for  the  rising  costs  of 
hospitalization  and  allow  fcHr  the  main- 
tenance of  aU  03  centers. 

Support  would  be  available  for  all 
of  the  approved  beds,  tncreaslnff  the 
patient-bed  days  to  S55jOOO— end  estab- 
lishing a  bed  occupancy  rate  of  87  per- 
cent. 


HBU.TK      MAMPOW^,     $10.S>0,eO« 

A  major  deficiency  in  the  original 
budget  estimates  sent  to  the  Ctmgress 
was  in  these  programs  of  health  man- 
power. And  I  wrant  to  compliment  those 
in  the  Budget  Bureau  who  allowed  a  por- 
tion of  the  congressional  Increases  to  re- 
main. I  am  talking  about  the  original 
revised  budget  which  the  President  sent 
up  last  April  on  programs  of  health  and 
manpower. 

Again.  I  want  to  compliment  those  in 
the  Budget  who  allowed  a  proportion  of 
the  congressional  increases  to  remain 
over  this  original  budget.  I  refer  to  our 
previous  bill  that  recommended  an  addi- 
tional $6.2  million  in  institutional  sup- 
port. This  remained  in  the  current 
proposals. 

It  is  debatable,  but  perhaps  we  are 
"holding  our  own"  in  helping  to  meet 
the  institutional  support  needs  for  all  of 
these  schools  in  the  health  professions, 
nursing,  public  health,  and  allied  health 
professions. 

But  it  is  obvious  we  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  direct  student  assistance 
needs  of  all  these  professional  schools.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  all  striving  to 
increase  enrollments  and  help  to  meet 
the  massive  health  manpower  needs  of 
our  Nation. 

There  is  clearly  a  serious  lack  of  loan 
funds  for  students  in  the  health  profes- 
sions and  nursing. 

The  original  budget  estimates,  while 
$10  million  less  than  our  recommenda- 
tion, would  have  placed  heavier  emphasis 
upon  scholarships.  Last  year,  some  23,500 
scholarships  were  granted  under  these 
programs  for  nurses  and  health  profes- 
sions students.  Under  our  proposals,  some 
24,200  scholarships  can  be  granted  this 
year. 

The  original  budget  request  and  the 
current  request,  would  cut  back  loan 
funds  by  almost  one-third.  This  Is  a  field 
that  Is  so  badly  needed  due  to  the  lack  of 
health  manpower. 

Last  year,  i4>proximateIy  52,000  loans 
were  available  and  under  our  proposal 
about  48,700  will  be  available  this  year. 
So  we  are  moving  backward. 

This  will  meet  60  percent  of  the  funds 
requested  by  health  professions  schools 
and  86  percent  of  the  fimds  requested  by 
nursing  schools  according  to  the  director 
of  this  program  at  NIH. 

I  wish  we  could  meet  100  percent  of  the 
loan  requirements  of  these  students.  We 
get  paid  back.  They  are  needed,  and  the 
amounts  are  conservative.  And  it  is  the 
only  way  we  can  do  something  about  the 
delivery  of  health  care. 

Increasli^ly,  the  financial  burdens  ot 
college  have  erected  barriers  to  students 
from  a  majority  of  families  in  our  Na- 
ti<m,  and  our  ccmcem  for  this  Is  reflected 
in  our  attention  to  all  student  financial 
aid  programs. 

But  in  the  health  professions  and  nurs- 
ing, we  must  not  price  out  qualified  stu- 
dents. I  do  not  know  what  It  costs  today 
for  a  person  to  go  through  medical 
school.  Without  some  kind  of  determina- 
tion, I  would  think  a  conservative  esti- 
mate would  be  at  least  $5,000  a  year.  Ob- 
viously, a  person  has  to  come  from  a 
higher  inccnne  family  or  have  some  as- 
sistance to  do  that 
Then  are  so  many  qualified  people 


who  could  not  afford  this  amount  of 
money.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  fn  to 
give  a  modicum  of  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Tbe  demands  for  admission  to  thess 
professicmal  schools  far  exceeds  the 
places  available.  It  would  be  a  tragedy,  I 
believe,  to  add  to  any  admission  proce- 
dures the  requirement  of  personal  wealth. 
Our  efforts  to  meet  the  critical  health 
manpower  needs  of  our  Nation  must 
combine  Increasing  the  enrollment  po- 
tential of  these  schools  with  keeping  the 
doors  (Hien  to  every  qualified  student, 
regardless  of  his  income. 

Our  recommendations  will  help  to  keep 
those  doors  open. 

I  need  not  say  much  about  this  in- 
crease— we  all  know  the  shortages  of 
dentists  is  acute  everywhere. 

This  $835,000  wrill  help  to  support  pro- 
grams of  this  Institute  that  is  not  only 
helping  to  train  more  dentists,  but  ex- 
expand  the  capabilities  of  individual 
dentists  to  treat  people  by  supplying  an 
increasing  number  of  highly  qualified 
dental  auxiliary  personnel. 

Under  the  buildings  and  facilities 
accoimt  at  NIH  we  have  recommended 
an  increase  of  $900,000.  And  this  is  ear- 
marked for  the  plaiming  of  the  Lister 
HIU  National  Center  for  Biomedical 
Conmiunicatlons.  This  is  a  new  program. 
The  committee  was  unanimous  on  this 
matter.  I  do  not  tliink  the  2  percent 
would  affect  it  one  way  or  the  otlier. 

Ultimately,  this  Center  will  be  an 
aimex  to  the  present  National  Library  of 
Medicine. 

With  the  increasing  acctimulatlon  of 
knowledge  about  medicine  and  related 
health  subjects,  and  the  state  of  the  art — 
we  are  becoming  increasingly  bogged 
down  in  getting  the  new  knowledge  out 
to  the  practicing  physician. 

Some  dramatic  experiments  are  now 
underway,  under  other  programs,  that 
are  proving  the  practical  value  of  new 
communications  systems — especially  in 
rural  areas. 

We  can  agree  that  it  is  wise,  at  this 
time,  to  delay  actual  construction  of  this 
Biomedical  Commimlcatlons  Center — but 
we  must  not  wait  to  plan,  and  prepare 
for  that  day  we  turn  the  first  dirt.  This 
modest  amount  will  allow  planning  to 
continue,  and  it  is  sorely  needed. 

Now  we  come  to  the  real  important 
iton  moneywise.  The  OfBce  of  Education 
contains  the  bulk  of  our  increases  over 
the  current  pn^osals  of  the  President — 
some  $480  million — and  for  elonentary 
and  secondary  education,  the  net  in- 
crease is  $177,975,000. 

The  bulk  ot  our  increases  here  over 
the  currait  proposals— again,  the  Feb- 
ruary 2  proposal  of  the  Preadent — is 
some  $480  million.  And  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schocd  education  the  net 
increase  is  the  $177  million  I  mentioned. 
A  lot  of  this  total  came  to  us  as  a  result 
of  a  House  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
First,  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren— ^title  I  of  ESBA— an  Increase  of 
$145.9  million  is  proposed. 

This  Is  the  same  as  the  increase  pro- 
posed in  our  previous  bilL  It  would  mean 
$18.48  for  each  of  the  estimated  7.5  mil- 
lion children  served  by  this  program. 
And  this  increase  would  bring  the  to- 
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tal  for  each  child  served  by  the  title  I 
program  to  $176.83. 

Both  bodies  increase  the  bilingual  ed- 
ucation funds.  We  have  recommended 
$25  million  for  these  projects  in  bilingual 
education  for  children  who  have  limited 
English-speaking  ability. 

I  was  utterly  amazed  at  the  number 
of  schoolchildren  who  were  In  that  cate- 
gory. It  is  hard  to  realize  how  many  are 
involved,  Spanish-speaking  and  others. 
$25  million  Is  the  same  level  previously 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  is  $15  million 
over  the  current  requests — again,  the 
last  report  from  the  President  that  he 
would  accept — and  this  would  support 
the  76  existing  projects  and  help  to  Ini- 
tiate about  90  new  projects. 

A  lot  of  this  is  to  train  teachers  to 
handle  the  youngsters  who  have  this 
problem.  It  is  a  bilingual  program.  It 
goes  back  to  what  our  educators  and  all 
of  us  have  been  talking  about  for  a  long 
time — the  lack  of  reading  ability  of 
youngsters  in  school  today. 

With  this  program,  local  education 
agencies  will  be  better  able  to  serve  ap- 
proximately 5  million  children  who  have 
a  non- English  mother  tongue. 

This  is  what  surprises  me.  The  figure  is 
conservative.  There  are  5  million  chil- 
dren who  have  a  non-English  mother 
tongue.  It  is  amazing. 

This  is  a  modest  amount,  even  though 
the  2-percent  figure  is  cut  a  little  bit. 
This  is  only  $15  million  over  the  last 
offer.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Presi- 
dent would  cut  this  or  not.  But  I  am 
hopeful  that  he  will  not  if  the  so-called 
2-percent  provision  in  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment remains  in  the  bill. 

There  are  5  million  children  who  have 
a  non-English  mother  tongue. 

Before  I  go  into  the  original  budget 
provision.  I  point  out  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  they  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion. But.  the  original  budget  from 
the  revised  budget  from  the  President 
and  the  1969  budget  was  not  too  accu- 
rate. For  library  resources,  they  came  up 
with  zero. 

The  lack  of  library  resources  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  junior  high  schools, 
and  secondary  schools  is  critical.  All 
statistics  show  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  programs  we  have. 

Library  resources,  of  course,  would  be 
maintained  at  the  1969  level  of  fimding 
of  $50  million.  I  think  that  amount  ts 
inadequate  but  it  would  be  eliminated 
again  by  the  current  proposals  of  the 
administration,  and  I  am  referring  to 
the  February  2  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

This  program,  even  now  with  this  small 
amount,  serves  over  40  million  children 
and  it  helpa  local  educational  agencies 
purchase  books  and  other  library  mate- 
rials. 

There  is  $17  million  for  guidance  and 
counseling.  That  is  the  same  as  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House.  These 
ftmds  will  help  meet  the  need  for  career 
and  academic  guidance  counselors,  and 
people  who  assist  in  this  field.  This  is  an 
excellent  matching  grant  that  has 
proven  highly  successful. 

Also  in  elementary-secondary,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  two  increases.  I 
compliment  them  for  that.  Here  we  are 
getting  at  priorities  again.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  cannot  afford  this  amount  for 


all  these  worthy  programs.  But  they  did 
request  $10  million  for  dropout  preven- 
tion and  $40  million  more  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers. 

The  House  funded  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  at  $116  million,  the  same 
as  the  April  request,  but  would  not  in- 
crease dropout  prevention  above  last 
years  $5  million  level — which  will  con- 
tinue the  current  projects  but  not  com- 
mence new  ones.  We  reluctantly  agreed 
to  that. 

In  instructional  equipment  we  are 
talking  about  $43  million.  We  have  sepa- 
rated out  the  matching  program  for  in- 
structional equipment,  to  give  this 
greater  visibility  and  show  our  concern 
that  these  funds  be  actually  expended 
for  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated. 

In  the  previous  bill  we  provided  a  total 
of  $78  million,  with  $30  million  for  minor 
repairs  and  remodeling,  which  has  been 
eliminated  from  this  appropriation.  We 
reduced  this  equipment  account  by  $5 
million. 

Therefore,  all  of  the  $43,740,000  will  go 
for  matching  grants  to  meet  the  new 
equipment  needs  of  schools  and  cla.ss- 
rooms. 

Technology  today  offers  limitless  op- 
portunities" for  improvement  in  class- 
room instruction.  This  involves  the  al- 
most unbelievable  wise  use  of  closed  cir- 
cuit television  in  schools  and  language 
laboratories,  the  use  of  various  media  for 
individualized  instruction,  and  things  of 
that  nature  that  are  now  found  to  be 
useful  in  modern  schools.  Unfortunately, 
the  initial  acquisition  of  such  equipment 
can  be  prohibitively  expensive  for  too 
many  schools,  especially  those  which 
could  benefit  most  from  this  form  of 
assistance. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear  his  statement  about  in- 
structional equipment.  I  never  have  been 
able  to  understand  why  we  keep  decreas- 
ing that  program  and  increasing  similar 
programs  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  where 
there  are  no  matching  funds;  and  the 
Federal  Government  pays  all  of  the  cost. 
This  program  is  valued  so  much  in 
schools.  The  last  Johnson  budget  cut  out 
this  item  entirely,  and  the  last  Nixon 
budget  cut  out  this  item  entirely.  We 
have  been  able  to  keep  $78  million.  The 
House  and  the  Senate  got  in  the  $43,- 
743.000.  and  if  the  Cotton  amendment  Is 
adopted,  it  will  mean  that  amount  will 
be  increased  by  $6.5  million,  which 
leaves  $37  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amount  would 
sUll  be  $37  million. 

The  Senator  and  I  know  they  snatch 
up  these  grants,  and.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  wholeheartedly 
that  they  scrounge  around  in  the  poor 
school  districts  to  get  one  dollar's  worth 
for  a  dollar  spent  when  they  have  50  per- 
cent of  their  own  money  involved. 

Mr.  President,  now  we  come  to  prob- 
ably the  most  controversial  and  largest 
item  we  are  talking  about  here  money- 
wise,  impacted  aid.  Public  Law  874.  I 
want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  hope  the 
administration  does  pursue  this  matter 


with  us.  We  have  to  take  a  good  long  look 
at  the  formula  that  now  exists  for  im- 
pacted aid.  I  think  it  should  be  changed 
but  until  that  is  done  by  legislation,  and 
as  long  as  the  school  districts  rely  upon 
it  and  set  their  budgets  by  it,  we  have 
to  adjust  our  budget  to  it.  We  have  to 
continue  to  take  care  of  our  responsi- 
bility in  seeing  that  the  impacted  aid 
money  is  available. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  the  Senator  was  discussing,  many 
of  us  have  made  these  statements  aboat 
the  formula  for  impacted  aid  for  many 
years.  But  I  know  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  nothing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  do  about 
that  formula.  We  need  to  do  it  in  a 
rather  circuitous  route  by  way  of  limita- 
tion, which  I  do  not  think  is  the  proper 
way  to  do  it.  The  proper  legislative  com- 
mittee will  have  to  get  at  this  problem 
and  hold  hearings  so  that  the  facts  can 
be  brought  out  and  a  decision  made  as 
to  what  the  future  of  this  program  is 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  it  surely  is 
needed  in  cases  where  literally  there  is 
an  impacted  area. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Washington  that 
I  agree  heartily  that  Congress  has  to 
make  its  mind  up  about  the  future  of 
the  impacted  aid  program.  We  go 
through  this  exercise  every  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
is  another  fact.  If  we  are  to  continue 
this  program,  as  well  as  other  educa- 
tional programs,  we  have  to  give  more 
credence  to  advanced  funding  than  we 
have  because  these  school  divisions  are 
not  able  to  plan  properly  for  the  future 
or  know  what  they  can  do  with  funds 
available  if  they  have  no  Idea  how  much 
they  are  going  to  receive  or  when  they 
aie  going  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  whether  or  not 
the  formula  might  be  changed  for  them. 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  Governors  of  our 
States — I  have  been  here  and  had  some 
meetings  with  them — many  of  the  State 
officials  from  Governors  on  down  con- 
sider impacted  aid.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Virginia,  as  a  payment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  lieu  of  taxes;  and 
therefore,  that  we  should  continue  even 
under  a  broader  formula  because  they 
get  the  money  free  and  clear  of  any 
restraint.  They  consider  it  a  payment 
back  to  the  SUtes  for  school  districts 
in  lieu  of  taxes. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  Someone 
might  come  up  here  and  lobby  while  the 
Governors  are  here  about  working  out 
some  sharing  of  revenues.  I  think  we 
should  meet  that  issue  head  on.  It  should 
not  come  through  in  this  way.  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  but  here  it  is. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MACHfOSON.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
minute.  I  want  to  say  to  Senators  that 
I  am  a  little  embarrassed  about  impacted 
aid  because  I  am  the  one  who  started  It. 
I  did  not  think  it  would  run  into  what 
it  did.  when  it  became  permanent  In 
the  Korean  war.  We  started  a  well-known 
dam  in  our  area  called  Grand  Coulee.  It 
was  built  In  a  place  where  they  could 
not  have  raised  $10  because  all  there  was 
in  that  area  was  sagebrush  and  Indians. 
All  of  a  sudden  6.000  or  7.000  workers 
showed  up  with  a  lot  of  youngsters.  So 
we  started  a  program  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  help  the  school  dis- 
tricts, but  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
permanent.  It  was  made  permanent  In 
the  Korean  war,  I  believe. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  need  apologize  for  the 
impacted  aid  program.  Many  places  In 
Virginia  and  throughout  the  Nation  need 
it  and  have  benefited  from  it;  but  we  have 
to  stop  going  through  tills  exercise  every 
year  on  the  Senate  floor  about  impacted 
aid  and  make  up  our  m<nds  about  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Senator  completes  his  remarks,  I  hope, 
in  a  brief  statement  that  will  not  take 
more  that  10  minutes,  to  make  a  rather 
important  announcement  on  behalf  of 
the  administration  and  HETW  that  I  am 
authorized  to  make. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  well. 
Mr.  COTTON.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Impacted  aid  is  being  discussed  right  now 
and  there  are  a  number  of  Senators  here. 
I  wiU  anticipate  it  to  this  extent.  I  shall 
state  that  I  am  authoriied  not  only  by 
HEW  but  by  the  White  House  to  Indicate 
that  if  the  Cotton  amendment  is  adopted, 
•  not  one  cent  will  be  taken  from  the  im- 
pacted aid  appropriated  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 
that  is  the  word  we  get.  I  do  not  get  any 
such  word.  Nobody  talks  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  about  this  bilL 

Biir.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington did  not  go  down  there  and  ask 
for  it 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes:  I  spent  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  with  the  gen- 
tleman the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
talked  with.  But  nobody  talks  with  the 
chairman  about  it.  It  is  all  right,  but  it 
is  my  responsibility  and  our  responsi- 
bility. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  done  a  yeoman  job  in  trying  to  ferret 
out  some  of  these  tilings,  and  I  appreci- 
ate it. 

To  show  the  confusion  in  the  impacted 
aid  program,  the  President,  in  the  origi- 
nal budget  he  sent  to  Congress,  provided 
for  $202  million,  which  was  a  great  deal 
under  the  1969  amount.  Then  the  House 
made  it  $600  million.  When  the  bill  came 
to  the  Senate,  we  added  $60  million  on 
the  floor.  So  when  we  went  to  confer- 
ence, it  became  $660  million  as  against 
$600  million,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  $202  million  sent  up  by  the  Budget. 
That  item  and  the  Item  for  Hill-Burton 
construction  comprised  the  bulk  of  the 
increase  for  HEW. 

Then  when  we  got  to  conference,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampsire  and  I,  to 
get  the  bill  moving,  agreed  to  the  House 
figure  of  $600  million.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  veto  message,  said  it  was 


much  too  high;  but,  he  said.  "In  order  to 
satisfy  you  people  up  there  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  everybody 
elM  who  thinks  this  is  such  an  impor- 
tant program.  I  will  agree  to  $440  mU- 
Uon." 

The  House  committee  thought  that 
was  not  too  b&A.  They  did  not  like  it,  but 
the  President  said  he  would  veto  it  if  it 
was  any  more. 

Now  he  has  proposed  an  increase  of 
$238  million.  I  do  not  know  why.  They 
did  not  have  more  hearings  in  the 
Budget.  I  guess  they  decided  it  was  the 
better  part  of  discretion  In  dealing  with 
the  Congress  in  this  matter. 

Then  when  the  bill  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  that  did  not  satisfy  the 
House  Members.  They  added  $80  million. 
I  suppose  the  President  said — I  get  this 
only  in  a  roundabout  way — that  if  he  had 
blanket  authority  to  cut,  he  would  have 
cut  the  $80  million,  as  I  understand  it. 
Now  with  the  2 -percent  provision,  I  do 
not  know  what  that  would  amount  to; 
but  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  informed  the  Senate  that  if  the  bill 
gets  to  the  White  House,  even  if  the  2- 
percent  provision  is  in  there,  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  touch  impacted  aid. 

That  is  the  long,  tortuous  history  of 
Impacted  aid. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  some  pretty 
big  figures.  When  it  is  said  that  someone 
is  against  the  bill  because  it  is  inflation- 
ary and  then  starts  dealing  with  these 
figures,  I  do  not  think  Inflation  l>ecomes 
much  of  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
fresh my  recollection?  Was  not  impacted 
aid  singled  out  by  the  President  as  being 
one  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  for 
his  highly  publicized  veto  of  the  HEW 
bUl? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  He  was  inclined 
to  suggest  that  if  there  was  any  place 
where  anything  could  be  done,  it  would 
be  in  impacted  aid. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  want  to  see  the  rules 
changed  by  legislation,  but  I  have  said  I 
wanted  to  keep  oiur  impacted  aid  until 
we  could  change  the  rules,  because  It  is 
the  only  money  that  goes  into  the  school 
districts  of  this  country  without  strings 
attached  to  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  mean  the 
money,  but  the  theory  of  it,  the  way  the 
formula  is  working  out. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Did  not  the  President, 
in  his  televised  veto  message,  go  so  far 
as  to  point  out  the  gross  excesses  in  the 
Impacted  aid  program,  specifically  point- 
ing to  "the  richest  county  in  the  United 
SUtes"' — Montgomery  Cotmty,  Md. — 
where  so  many  Federal  employees  live, 
including  Members  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding myself,  suid  where  public  schools 
receive  $6  million  in  impacted  aid  be- 
cause of  the  residence  of  so  many  Fed- 
eral employees?  Did  not  the  President 
mention  that  in  his  televised  message? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  what  the 
President  said: 

Nearly  $4go  million  of  the  HEW  Increase 
would  be  for  grants  to  schools  in  federally- 
Impacted  areas.  In  1968.  this  program  paid 
$5.8  million  to  the  Nation's  richest  county 


(which  bad  a  population  of  600,000)  and  a 
total  of  S3 .2  mlUlon  to  the  100  poorest  coun- 
ties (with  a  combined  population  of  over  3 
million) . 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  imder  the  Cotton  amendment 
the  President  could  cut,  if  he  so  desired. 
as  much  as  15  pereent  of  the  total  im- 
pacted-aid  figure  of  $520  mUlion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  it  is  possible 
that  he  could  cut  $78  million. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  From  the  impacted- 
aid  program? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Of  course  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  the  question 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  asked  me. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  simply  wanted  to  say. 
and  make  it  clear,  that  I  have  not  said 
that  the  President  would  sign  the  bill: 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  authorized  to 
say  that  he  will  sign  the  bill.  All  I  am 
authorized  to  say  is  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  and  if  he  exercises  his 
discretion — his  "2  percent  discretion" 
subject  to  the  15-percent  limitation,  we 
have  his  assurance  that  he  will  not  touch 
the  impacted  aid  program,  because  he  re- 
alizes, I  suppose,  how  much  it  means  to 
us  wlio  represent  our  constituents  here. 
I  think  Senators  can  rely  on  the  Presi- 
dent's word. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire a  bit  further  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Bearing  in  mind  wbaA  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  I  am  having  diflaculty  fol- 
lowing the  consistency  or  the  logic  of 
the  Presidoifs  rationale.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Washington  can  help  me 
through  this  maze. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh.  I  do  not  think 
I  can. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  try  to  give  me  some  help.  The 
President's  original  Impacted  aid  rec- 
ommendation was  $202  million.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Originally,  it  was 
$202  million-plus. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  $202,167,000? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Later,  as  the  con- 
troversy developed,  the  President  finally 
decided  that  $440  million  could  be  jus- 
tified or  tolerated  for  impacted  aid? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  point  of  time,  did 
that  figure  of  $440  milli<Hi  emerge  be- 
fore or  after  the  President's  television 
address  to  the  Nation? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  After  it.  I  think. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  correct:  it  came  af- 
ter the  television  address  to  the  Nation. 

Now,  as  I  understand,  the  final  figure 
is  $520  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  A  difference,  roughly, 
of  $80  million? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  So  if  we  apply  the 
15-percent  Cotton  formula — the  maxi- 
mum 15  percent — the  President  couUL 
if  he  so  desired,  cut  the  present  $520 
million  figtire  back  to  the  preceding 
figure  of  $440  millicm? 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  He  could  cut  back 
$78  million:  that  is  possible. 

But  now  we  hear  today  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  that  the 
President  now 

Is  not  going  to  do  it  all. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  We  now  hear  from 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
the  President  will  not  touch  this  item 
one  penny? 

Mr.  MAGMJSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Tliis  item  of  impact- 
ed aid  at  a  level  of  $520  million  has  now 
become  sacred.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Washington  explain  to  me  how  an  item 
that  was  purported  to  be  the  single  most 
controversial  item  calling  in  January  for 
a  veto  of  this  bill,  and  the  item  that  was 
pointed  out  on  national  television  with 
particular  reference  to  'the  richest 
coimty  in  the  United  States."  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md..  in  the  month 
of  January,  has  now,  in  late  February, 
become  sacred  and  untouchable?  How 
has  the  sinister  evil  of  January  become 
the  sacred  cow  of  February?  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  explanation  for  that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  has  not  become  un- 
touchable, because  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Senator  that  the  President  may  veto 
the  whole  thing,  and  that  would  certainly 
affect  the  impacted  area  funds. 

As  a  practical  matter,  let  me  say  that 
1  think  the  President  has  been  consistent 
throughout.  He  wanted  the  A  funds, 
which  go  to  those  living  on  reservations, 
to  be  kept  intact.  He  wanted  to  take 
away  or  reduce  substantially  the  B 
funds,  involving  areas  where  the  people 
either  buy  homes  or  rent  homes  and  pay 
taxes  in  the  various  communities. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
who  does  not  recognize  that  impacted 
area  funds  are  being  administered  under 
an  outmoded  formula,  and  that  the  for- 
mula should  t>e  improved:  and  it  is  no 
crime  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  have  the  same  feeling. 

But  we  have  the  practical  proposition 
that  the  Cotton  amendment  constitutes 
an  overall  reduction  of  $347  million:  and 
if,  in  response  to  some  of  our  solicita- 
tions, the  President  has  seen  flt  to  say 
that  if  he  applies  the  cut,  he  will  not 
apply  it  to  this  fund  that  is  so  essential 
to  Congress,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  it  would  be  out  of  respect 
and  deference  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. And  let  me  add,  he  has  not  even 
said  he  will  sign  the  bill.  I  hope  that, 
with  my  amendment,  he  will. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  further 
observation? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  put  the  matter 
in  perspective  very  well.  There  are  two 
branches  of  Government  Involved  in  the 
law-making  process,  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  President  ought  to  be 
criticized  because  he  is  not  inflexible.  I 
do  not  think  he  likes  the  formula  of  the 
impacted  aid  program  any  better  today 
than  he  did  when  he  delivered  his  veto 
message.  I  think  he  is  still  critical  of  the 
fact  that  twice  as  much  money  goes  into 
the     Montgomery     County     area,     the 


wealthiest  county  of  the  United  States. 
as  goes  into  the  100  poorest  counties  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  he  Is  trying 
to  be  realistic,  and  trying  to  recognize 
that  legislation  is  a  process  of  compro- 
mise, and  he  is  trying  to  accommodate 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  good  many  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ^ho  do  not  agree  with  him. 
He  has  gone  a  long  way  here,  it  seems  to 
me.  in  trying  to  reach  a  middle  ground. 

So  I  think,  if  anything,  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  ought  to  commend  him  for 
that,  rather  than  be  critical. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  beg  to  disagree  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  said  that  the 
President  had  been  "completely  consist- 
ent" on  this  question  of  impacted  aid. 
With  all  due  respect  to  both  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  I  think  the 
President  has  been  completely  incon- 
sistent on  the  question  of  impacted 
aid. 

The  President  cannot  get  away  from 
the  figures  as  we  have  them  before  us. 
In  his  budget  recommendation,  he  rec- 
ommended $202  million  for  impacted  aid. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  art  of 
"compromise."  to  use  the  word  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  President 
presumably  thought  the  figure  ought  to 
be  $400  million.  Presumably,  in  the  hap- 
py effort  to  get  along  with  everybody, 
he  could  suffer  another  $238  million  In- 
crement in  impacted  aid,  after  telling 
the  Nation  that  impacted  aid  was  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  reason  for  his  veto- 
ing the  bill  originally. 

Now,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  figure 
the  President  will  agree  to  is  $520  mil- 
lion. I  think  the  recitation  of  these  fig- 
ures— first  $202  million,  next  $440  mil- 
lion, now  $520  million  proves  the  gross 
Inconsistency  of  the  Presidents  position. 
If  the  Senate  is  to  adopt  the  Cotton 
formula — which  I  hope  it  will  not — I  can- 
not understand  how  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  tell  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  he  would  not  touch 
this  program  one  iota.  Under  the  Cot- 
ton 15-percent  formula,  the  President 
could  cut  the  impacted  aid  program  by 
$78  million. 

Yet  now  this  Is  a  program  which  the 
President  will  not  touch.  He  will  not 
try  to  get  anywhere  close  to  the  S440 
million  he  thought  was  satisfactory  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago:  and  apparently  he 
has  long  since  forgotten  about  his  orig- 
inal budget  recommendation  of  $202  mil- 
lion. 

To  me  this  case  histoi-y  which  I  have 
just  recited  is  anything  but  consistent. 
I  say  it  is  horrendously  inconsistent. 

Finally,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  view  impacted  aid  as  the  evil  which 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Finch 
seem  on  occasion  to  view  it.  Personally, 
despite  some  objectionable  features.  I  be- 
lieve it  definitely  does  more  good  than 
ill. 

I  do  object — and  strenuously  so — to 
the  horrendously  inconsistent  way  in 
which  impacted  aid  has  been  used  by  the 
Nixon  administration  as  a  whipping  boy 


on  one  occasion  and  later  as  a  bargain- 
ing pawn. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Missouri,  for  whom  I 
have  formed  a  high  regard  since  his 
coming  to  the  Senate,  that  I  sincerely 
hope,  as  times  goes  on.  after  he  has  spent 
here  the  yeai-s  that  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  have,  he  will  be  able  to  go  through  his 
distinguished  career  in  the  Senate  with- 
out compromising,  and  without  swallow- 
ing anything  that  he  does  not  want  to 
swallow ;  that  he  will  never  have  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  party  come  in 
and  say,  '"Can't  you  yield  a  little  bit  on 
this,  in  the  mterests  of  our  program," 
and  that  he  will  be  able  to  defy  every- 
one and  show  his  complete  independ- 
ence. 

But  knowing  him,  and  knowing  that 
he  is  a  practical  and  able  young  man,  I 
predict  that  eventually  he  will  find,  as  he 
says  here,  that  he,  too,  will  not  be  above 
compromise. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  willing,  in  deference  to  the  urging  of 
some  of  us  In  the  legislative  branch,  to 
forego  what  he  sincerely  believes — and 
I  think  anyone  who  studies  the  matter, 
however  badly  he  wants  the  impacted 
area  funds,  knows  a  new  formula  is 
needed — if  that  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it. 

As  for  the  Cotton  amendment,  which 
the  Senator  has  expressed  the  hope  will 
not  be  adopted,  the  longer  we  hold  up 
this  bill  and  the  appropriations  for  all 
the  humanitarian  things  in  this  bill,  the 
nearer  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  flscal 
year — and  there  are  only  4  months  left — 
the  more  disservice  we  render  to  our  con- 
stituents and  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. My  amendment  is  simply  offered  in 
the  hope  that  we  dispose  of  this  bill,  get 
it  signed,  and  get  the  money  to  work  be- 
fore the  year  has  gone  by,  for  the  causes 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield,  but  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  take  lit- 
erally the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire's 
advice,  because  I  have  found  that  the 
longer  I  have  been  here,  the  less  I  want 
to  compromise. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  commend  the  SA- 
ator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
that  the  compromise  takes  care  of  itself 
as  you  stick  to  your  gims.  but  there  are 
times  when  you  have  to  do  this  to  get 
going. 

I  want  to  refer  to  something  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  brought 
out,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him 
about  the  bill  and  the  timing.  But  little  is 
said  about  the  iact  that  up  to  now  all 
these  progiams  are  going  at  the  same 
level  as  last  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  respect  to  many  of  them,  there  was 
much  more  money  in  last  year's  program 
than  there  will  be  in  this  one,  even  after 
the  compromises. 

The  suggestion  I  have  heard  many 
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times  coming  out  of  statements  from  the 
administration  that  "well,  there  are  only 
4  or  5  months  left  and  we  couldn't  spend 
this  whole  amount,  anyway,"  is  mislead- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  appropriate 
$1  million  and  you  spend  $750,000  under 
a  contmuing  resolution,  no  one  in  the 
world  will  suggest  that  you  spend  more 
than  $250,000. 

This  program,  whenever  the  bill  Is 
passed,  is  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  divided 
by  the  number  of  days.  Nobody  suggests 
that  the  whole  amount  of  impacted  aid, 
let  us  say,  should  be  spent  in  the  next 
3  months.  That  is  a  misleading  state- 
ment, and  it  has  been  done  many  times. 
I  have  been  in  Congress  diuing  the  ad- 
ministrations of  six  Presidents,  and 
sometimes  bills  are  late. 

Mi.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  Uke  to 
finish  my  statement. 

They  deduct  what  they  spend  imder 
the  continuing  resolution  from  the  ap- 
propriation they  get  for  that  fiscal  year. 
That  Is  common  practice.  I  just  want  to 
get  that  clear. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  implication  of  the 
Senator's  statement  is  that  some    '.  us 
who  are  on  the  floor  have  been  making 
such  statements. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  like  those  state- 
ments. I  have  never  made  any.  I  have 
never  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  make  such  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  mis- 
understood. I  said  statements  from  the 
administration,  and  I  will  be  specific — 
from  the  Budget  Bureau.  I  started  out, 

if  the  Senator  listened 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  listened  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  never  said  "we"  or 

"us"  at  all.  I  said  "statements  by  the 

administration."  To  be  very  specific.  I 

will  say  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  never  heard  them 
make  such  statements. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  has 
not?  I 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No.  I 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  can  get  the  Senator 
about  five  or  six  a  wedc,  if  he  wants  me 
to  go  back — on  that  phase.  They  say: 
We  don't  need  x  number  of  dollars,  because 
the  year  has  gone  by  so  long.  It's  too  short 
a  time  to  spend  It. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  has,  but  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  contend  that  we  were  going  to 
try  to  spend  the  amount  in  this  bill  be- 
tween now  and  June  SO. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wUl  go  higher 
than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — the 
President's  statement.  I  have  it  here — we 
put  it  in  the  report,  too— No.  4.  quoting 
the  President: 

Because  of  the  lateness  In  the  flscal  year, 
increases  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  used 
eRectively  In  many 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Is  correct,  but  that 
does  not  say  what  the  Senator  just  said, 
that  there  Is  an  implication  that  we  are 


going  to  spend  the  entire  amoimt  be- 
tween now  and  June  30. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  They  say  the  re- 
verse. They  say  that  they  do  not  want 
to  spend  the  entire  amotmt  because  of 
the  lateness  in  the  year.  They  think  it  is 
too  much  to  spend  for  these  months. 
They  say  Just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  A  prorated  amount. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading. In  other  words,  the  implication 
is  that  whatever  is  appropriated  here 
they  would  have  to  spend  during  this 
flscal  year.  They  deduct  from  what  they 
had  spent. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  This  is  a  bigger  bill 
than  the  1969  bill.  There  are  more  items 
that  are  increased  over  1968. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  And  in  all  those  items 
that  are  increased,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  1969  amount  and  the  amoimt 
in  this  bill  is  growing.  The  people  who 
would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  tliis  are  los- 
ing that  difference  each  month  that  goes 
by.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  total  is 
a  relatively  small  amoimt  over  the  1969 
total.  In  some  cases,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  recall  they  were 
imder  1969  and  some  were  over.  I  will 
get  the  totals.  Anyway,  we  are  talking 
about  their  spending  one-twelfth. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  it  had  not  been  that 
we  cut  out  the  prefunding  for  1971  by 
$1,226  million — if  that  is  put  back,  the 
Senator  will  find  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  bill  is  well  over  1969. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  get  the  figures. 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PONG.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  said  that  nobody  has  been  hurt 
by    a    continuing    resolution.    Is    that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  meant  that  the 
money  keeps  coming — one-twelfth  of 
what  was  appropriated  last  year.  The 
problem  with  this  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  thing,  not  the  money. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  think  it  is  more  than  that. 
I  have  received  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  if  we  continue  on  a  continuing  reso- 
lution, we  will  be  working  on  a  figure  $550 
million  less  than  the  figure  as  pro- 
pounded by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  That  Is,  if  we  do 
not  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  do  not  pass  this  bill,  we  will  be  work- 
ing under  the  continuing  resolution, 
which  will  be  $550  million  less — in  other 
words  over  half  a  billion  dollars  less — 
than  was  propounded  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  From  that  stand- 
point, we  will  be  doing  a  great  disservice 
to  health  programs  and  to  educational 
programs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  one  wants  to  get 
this  bill  through  faster  than  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  wants  to  get  the 
bill  through. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Many  people  have 
the  impression  that  when  you  appro- 
priate any  time  after  July  1,  the  amount 
of  money  for  that  fiscal  year  has  to  be 
spent  from  the  time  you  appropriate  it. 

1  do  not  recall  any  year  in  which  we  have 
not  had  continuing  resolutions  in  this 
body,  for  a  long  time.  Sometimes  they  go 

2  or  3  months.  But  they  deduct  what 
they  spend. 

Mr.  FONG.  Not  as  much  as  this  bill 
has  gone. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  was 
not  then  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  back  here  twice  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  on  appropriation  bills — 
big  ones. 

Mr.  FONG.  But  not  to  pass  a  bill  4 
months  before  the  fiscal  year  will  expire. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  because  of 
the  veto.  We  never  had  an  appropria- 
tion bill  vetoed  before,  either. 

Mr.  FONG.  We  never  had  a  situation 
such  as  this,  in  which  we  are  trying  to 
pass  a  bill  4  months  before  the  fiscal 
year  will  expire. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  if  because  of 
the  veto.  Many  times  we  have  enacted 
appropriations  in  November  and  De- 
cember. I  will  give  the  Senator  a  list. 
Mr  FONG.  Not  as  late  as  this  bill. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  is  this  bill  late? 
Because  of  the  veto. 

Mr.  PONG.  No;  because  we  sent  it  to 
the  President  very  late. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  sent  all 
kinds  of  bills  to  many  Presidents  late. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  he  had  to  veto  it.  If 
he  vetoes  tliis  bill,  we  probably  will  not 
have  a  bill  when  the  year  Is  up,  and  then 
we  will  be  working  on  a  continuing  res- 
olution and  will  be  doing  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  people  under  the  health 
and  education  programs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator  on  that 

I  was  trying  to  point  out  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  whenever  you  ap- 
propriate it,  if  you  appropriate  it  on 
August  1,  or  December  1,  or  January  1, 
or  February  28,  was  under  continuing 
resolutions  which  were  deducted  from 
the  amount  finally  appropriated  for  that 
fiscal  year. 
Mr.  FONG.  That  is  very  true. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  aU  I  am  try- 
ing to  say. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  to 
show  the  reason  for  the  delay,  and  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  HawaU  brings  out 
that  there  are  many  problems  where  the 
money  is  not  obligated  and  it  might  be 
anticipated  will  be  in  the  biU  regardless 
of  the  veto,  although  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  greater  part  of  the  bill,  only 
the  3  percent,  not  the  97  percent  which 
is  anticipated,  a  table  on  what  was  obU- 
gated  up  to  December  31,  under  which 
the  Department  is  obUgated,  even  though 
the  appropriation  has  been  there  and  the 
obligations  are  short  of  what  they  could 
have  obligated.  For  instance,  here  is  air 
poUution,  $66  million.  They  have  obli- 
gated only  $10  million  so  there  is  $56 
million  they  could  have  gone  ahead  with. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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ad  aad  aiinof  ramodehnt  I 70,740            »1,000 

Scbaai  aaaNlMn  w  ladaially  aftaclad  araai.  Maint*- 

aancaandapatalioni.                187,000  585,000            77,722 

Edacatio-i  prgtassians  davatopmant: 

Cjants  to Stataa ' 15.000  18,250              3,870 

Tiainint  pioiiaffli 00,000  08,750              1,619 

Recruitment  and  information 500 

HiflMf  aditcalHin: 

ConatiMtiaa,  Mndararadtiala  laciliUw'. 33,000 

StMdam  iM,  difaci  leans  1 161,900  229.000          155,922 

BMicSTMla' 234.216  154,716           116,586 

Consumer  and  hoaamakmi  aducatioil  ■ 15.000  20.000              7,574 

Work-st«d*> IO.00O 

Prt>trams  iar  MmOmM  wilh  tfdCMi  Md**  ■ 40,000 

Research  i 34,000 _ 

Libraries  and  community  services: 

Library  sorvicat  >    I3,2<»  40.700              7,778 

Construcliaa  af  pubiK  hbtariaa  > 9,186  

Conata  Hbrary  (vsourcas 12,500  20,834  

Acqaiaitian  and  cUMotMS  by  Library  otCanfraaa..           4,500  6,737              4,500 

Libranaa  traiwai      .           4,000  6.133 

Educational  broadcasting  iKiMits 4,000  5,083              I.  OtI 

Education  lor  me  hamJicappad  ' 85,850  UOiaoe            20,071 

SOCIAL  ANO  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

RatMbilrtation  taoiitias 3,500 

Mental  lotaidalNa:  Comtraetion  al  conimanity  iMvica 

laciimes 8.031  12.031 

CALLAUOa  COLLEGE 

Salaries  and  axpansti 4.257  4.332              2.053 

CanatraclMa 8*7  1,106                  74 


■  Oanolas  so-called  maodatair  tanwola  traat  procram. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washlnirton  yield? 

Mr.  MAONDSON.  I  yield. 

tSx.  PELL.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
passed  the  other  day  an  authorlisatlon 
bill  of  a  very  substantial  nature  for  edu- 
cation  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  it  was  $35.5 
billion. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  the  Senator  will  recall, 
he  warned  us  all,  meet  properly,  that  the 
full  amount  would  not  be  appropriated, 
although  he  personally  wished  that  it 
could  be.  But  the  original  size  of  the 
authorization  was  a  pretty  good  indica- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  not  only  in 
the  size  of  the  amount,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  vote  was  unanimous  In 
favor  of  It,  85  or  80 — whatever  it  was — 
to  zero. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  be  rejected. 

There  Is  a  much  broader  issue  here. 
This  I  would  ask  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington — who  has  been  here  longer 
than  I  have — if  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  ilnce  World  War  H,  my  under- 
standing Is  that  only  twice  has  the  Sen- 
ate or  Congress  seen  flt  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident what  amounted,  really,  to  an  Item 
veto,  scmething  we  have  always  been 
most  reluctant  to  do.  OiKe  was  in  1S61. 
when  Harry  Tnmian  got  the  authority  to 
strike  $550  million,  and  the  second  time 


'  Includes  $1,010,814,300  appropriated  m  tta  1000  briL 

was  in  1968  when  this  authority  was 
given  to  President  Johnson. 

I  think  that  In  both  those  cases  the 
stage  was  set  for  a  poor  precedent.  I 
would  hope  that  not  only  would  we 
realize  that  this  amendment  Is  ill  ad- 
vised in  its  specifics — it  is  not  a  great 
amount.  2  percent — but  even  more  111 
advised  by  opening  the  door  to  what 
could  become  a  precedent,  the  prospect 
that  more  and  more  we  are  going  to  ab- 
rogate our  responsibilities  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  President,  that  we  will  in- 
creasingly let  him  bell  the  cat  because 
we  are  not  willing  to  do  so. 

I  would  hope  that  when  we  vote  on 
this  question,  we  would  consider  the 
precedent  problem  as  well  as  assume  OLir 
responsibility  on  the  question  of  the 
money  itself. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  earlier  reference  to  the  President's 
position  with  respect  to  the  Impacted 
aid  program,  I  want  to  complete  the 
Record  here  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  en  yesterday  the  President  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  calling  for  the 
reduction,  termination,  and  restructure 
Ing  of  57  programs  which  are  now  ob- 
solete. 

No.  1 — there  is  a  list  of  recommenda- 
tions— was  reform  of  the  imiMicted  aid 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
that  part  of  his  message  of  yesterday 
which  relates  to  that  subject. 


>  state  admimstratian  only. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

1.  /  propoae  that  we  reform  aasittane*  to 
schools  in  FedeTmUy-imp€u:tea  areas  to  meet 
more  equitably  the  actual  tfurden  of  Federal 
installations. 

In  origin  this  program  made  gtxxl  sense: 
Where  a  Federal  installation  such  as  an 
Army  base  existed  la  aa  are*,  and  the  ebU- 
dren  of  the  famUlaa  Uvlng  on  tbat  Installa- 
tion went  to  a  local  school:  and  when  the 
parents  made  no  contribution  to  the  tax 
base  ol  the  local  school  district,  the  Federal 
government  agreed  to  reimburse  the  local 
district  for  the  cost  of  educating  the  extra 
children. 

But  this  Impacted  aid  program,  in  Its 
twenty  yean  of  existence,  has  b«cn  twisted 
out  of  shape.  No  longer  U  It  limited  to  pay- 
ments to  schools  serving  ciilldren  of  par- 
ents who  live  on  Federal  property;  70%  of 
the  Federal  payments  to  schools  are  now  for 
children  of  Federal  employees  who  live  off 
base  and  pay  local  property  taxes.  In  adcU- 
tlon.  the  presence  of  a  Federal  Installation 
(much  sought-after  by  many  communities) 
lifts  the  entire  economy  of  a  district.  As  a  re- 
sult, additional  school  aid  Is  poured  Into  rela- 
tively wealthy  communlUea,  when  much 
poorer  communities  have  far  greater  need 
(or  assistance. 

One  stark  fact  underscores  this  Inequity: 
nearly  twice  as  much  Federal  money  goes 
Into  the  nation's  wvalthleat  county  through 
this  program  as  goes  Into  the  one  hundred 
poorest  counties  combined. 

The  new  Impact  Aid  legislation  will  tighten 
eligibility  requirements,  eliminating  pay- 
ments to  districts  where  Federal  Impact  Is 
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small.  Aa  it  reduces  payments  to  the  wealth- 
ier districts.  It  will  reallocate  funds  to  ac- 
cord more  with  the  financial  needs  of  eligi- 
ble districts.  Children  whose  parents  Ht>«  on 
Federal  property  would  be  given  greater 
weight  than  children  whose  parenU  only 
uork  on  Federal  property. 

While  saving  money  for  the  nation's  tax- 
payers, the  new  plan  would  direct  Federal 
funds  to  the  school  districts  in  greateet 
need — considering  both  their  Income  level 
and  the  Federal  Impact  upon  their  schools. 

Reform  of  this  program — which  would 
make  It  fair  once  again  to  all  the  American 
people — would  save  0392  million  In  fiscal 
year  1971  appropriations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  did  that  because  I  was, 
further  on,  going  to  mention  it.  We  hope 
that  we  ciui  all  Join  and  see  what  we  can 
do  with  this  matter. 

The  program  was  never  designed  to 
equalize  the  rich  or  help  the  poor.  It 
was  not  designed  to  help  the  school, 
either  the  small  school,  or  the  rural  or 
city  areas,  but  it  was  designed  and  de- 
pended upon  where  the  particular  chil- 
dren happened  to  be. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
recognizes  that.  I  hope  that  we  can  get 
together  and  suiwjort  the  President's  re- 
form legislation  in  this  area. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  advocated 
that  for  a  long  time. 

IMPACT    AID— PtrSLIC    LAW    874,    $80,400,000 

No  educational  aid  program  has  suf- 
fered more  abuse  than  the  Impacted 
areas  aid  program. 

Last  year,  on  a  comparable  basis,  the 
funding  was  $521  million;  in  April,  the 
President  recommended  $202  million; 
our  previous  conference  bill  contained 
$600  million;  the  current  ai>propriation 
request  is  $440  million;  and  we  are  rec- 
ommending $520.567,000— about  $700 
thousand  less  than  last  year — the  same 
as  the  House  recommendation. 

This  amount  will  provide  local  school 
districts  100  percent  fimding  for  section 
6,  children — sudi  as  Indian  children — 
90  percent  for  the  class  "A '  children— 
those  who  live  on  a  Federal  reservation, 
military  Installation,  and  go  to  a  local 
school — this  is  the  same  level  of  support 
as  last  year,  and  approximately  72  per- 
cent for  the  class  "B"  children — ^those 
whose  parents  work  on  a  Federal  reserva- 
tion or  for  the  Government. 

The  President  has  been  highly  critical 
of  this  progrem — but  we  cannot  go  back 
on  our  word  to  thousands  of  school  dis- 
tricts \hat  are  depending  upon  these 
fimds. 

This  program  was  never  designed  to 
equalize  the  rich  or  help  the  poor — ^It  is 
not  for  small  schools  or  rural  areas  or 
the  cities —  it  all  depends  upon  where  the 
particular  children  happen  to  be.  It  is 
a  financial  assist  to  local  education 
agencies  where  an  influx  of  schoolchil- 
dren is  caused  by  some  Federal  activity — 
to  many,  this  Is  an  in  Ueu  of  taxes  pay- 
ment. 

EDUCATION    PaORSSIONS  DEVELOPMENT, 

•s.Tso.ooe 

Another  grants-to-States  program,  this 
additioiud  $3.7  million  will  enable  the 
States  to  step  up  their  recruitment  and 
training  programs  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  and  teachers  aides. 

These  funds  will  allow  such  training 
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for  an  additional  1,517  teachers  and 
1,437  teacher  aides.  In  some  90  projects. 
These  funds  are  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  public  and  private  school  enrollments 
and  help  to  support  the  efforts  of  local 
communities  which  experience  critical 
teacher  shortages  to  attract  persons  into 
teaching  and  provide  them  through  in- 
service  training  programs  with  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  a  successful  career 
in  teaching. 

HICHEX   EDUCATION,    $100,100,000 

An  additional  $67.1  million  has  been 
provided  for  the  NDEA  direct  student 
loan  program. 

Last  year,  the  average  loan  was  $600 
and  some  442,000  individual  students  re- 
ceived such  loans.  Under  the  administra- 
tion proposal,  less  than  398,000  students 
could  receive  loans. 

With  this  additional  funding  this  pro- 
gram will  be  able  to  assist  an  additional 
115,000  students — a  total  of  over  513,000 
or  71,000  more  than  last  year. 

It  is  claimed,  by  some,  that  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  is  helping  a  greater 
number  of  students,  but  the  evidence  is 
meager  and  it  is  especially  evident  that 
increasing  costs  of  education  are  hitting 
middle-income  fsunilies.  Compared  to  the 
needs  for  this  program,  expressed  by  the 
requests  of  colleges,  imiverslties,  and 
vocational  Institutes  this  Increase  is  very 
modest. 

Our  recommendation  provides  $33  mil- 
lion for  construction  grants  to  4-year 
undergraduate  faculties.  This  Is  a 
matching  program  and  would  finance  the 
Federal  share  of  85  projects — at  an 
average  of  $388,000  per  grant. 

Construction  of  vitally  needed  facili- 
ties has  been  on  dead  center  for  too  long. 
The  administration  holds  forth  the 
"hope"  to  such  institutions  of  the  much- 
heralded  Interest  subsidy  program  for 
construction — yet,  I  am  Informed  the  De- 
partment has  yet  to  Issue  guidelines  foi 
this  program — let  alone  authorize  a  sin- 
gle new  start,  that  program  was  author- 
Ized  In  1968 — fimded  last  «>rlng,  and  the 
administration  has  failed  to  move  one 
brick  or  one  shovel  of  dirt. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION,   $44,600,000 

Vocational  education  Is  another  area 
too  long  neglected.  Vocational  education, 
to  my  mind,  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
parts  of  the  whole  bill,  one  of  the  most 
needed,  and  one  of  the  most  neglected. 

In  1968  Congress  added  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  I  think 
they  were  long  overdue.  It  is  high  time 
we  fund  these  programs  adequately. 

Of  this  Increase  In  vocational  educa- 
tion. $20  million  would  be  for  students 
with  special  needs.  These  are  for  chil- 
dren who  have  academic,  socioeconomic, 
or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  In  regular  vpcational 
education  programs. 

This  program  will  zero  In  on  those 
areas  of  high  youth  imemployment  and 
school  dropouts  and  would  allow  the  local 
districts  to  move  in  immediately  with 
programs  for  these  yoimg  people  in 
urban  as  well  as  rural  areas. 

In  this  field,  we  are  talking  about  $44 
million.  But  the  President's  alternative 
budget  was  $347  million.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  was  $391 
million. 


To  get  back  to  the  original  budget,  we 
would  have  to  cut  $44  million.  It  is  pos- 
sible, under  the  15  percent  proposal,  that 
the  President  could  cut  $58  million  out  of 
this  program. 

The  administration  allowed  nothing 
for  vocational  education  research — our 
recommendation  Is  $17  million,  Just  half 
of  our  previous  bill.  These  funds  will  al- 
low the  States  to  do  special  research  in 
vocational  education,  including  experi- 
mental, developmental,  or  pilot-projects, 
and  the  dissemination  of  Information  de- 
rived from  these  projects.  The  adminis- 
tration requested  fimds  for  educational 
research  and  experimentation— demon- 
stration schools.  These  fimds  for  voca- 
tional education  can  prove  the  most  val- 
uable Investment  we  could  make. 

Work  study  in  vocational  education  Is 
another  program  that  the  administra- 
tion did  not  fimd — we  recommend  $5 
million — and  this  allowance  will  support 
approximately  25.000  students  In  work- 
study  programs  of  vocational  education. 
This  is,  again,  a  most  valuable  Invest- 
ment in  our  youth. 

We  come  now  to  a  somewhat  new  pro- 
gram, but  very  important. 

Consumer  and  homemaklng  education 
is  the  final  program  within  vocatiorud 
education  for  which  we  have  provided  an 
Increase,  and  we  have  recommended  $2.5 
million. 

This  will  support  the  training  of  at 
least  48,000  additional  persons — and  this 
program  provides  Intensified  consumer 
and  nutrition  education. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  submitted  eloquent  testi- 
mony for  this  program  to  our  commit- 
tee. As  he  pointed  out: 

Money  spent  to  strengthen  an  institution 
so  basic  and  so  vital  to  our  society  as  the 
home,  will  be  returned  to  us  manyfold  in 
the  form  of  reduc«d  welfare  programs,  re- 
duced spending  for  penal  programs,  reduced 
waste  resulting  from  crime  and  disorder,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  savings  thought  about 
through  intelligent  and  trained  consumer 
spending. 

The  sulministration  had  requested  an 
additional  $1,120,000  for  curriculum  de- 
velopment— over  the  $880,000  allowed  by 
the  House — but  such  activity  in  develop- 
ing special  instructional  materials  can 
be  achieved  under  the  research  programs 
where  we  allowed  $17  million,  in  other 
words,  we  would  fold  this  program  into 
the  other  program. 

We  now  get  back  to  libraries  proper 
and  commimity  services,  not  necessarily 
a  school  research  program. 

Within  these  programs,  only  construc- 
tion of  public  libraries  was  totally  ig- 
nored by  the  administration — and  we 
have  provided  $9,185,000. 

We  are  talking  about  $31,172,000.  The 
President's  alternative  budget  was  $117 
million.  The  committee  recommendation 
was  $148  milUon.  And  It  Is  possible  that 
under  the  so-called  Cotton-Cooper 
amendment,  that  there  will  be  a  cut  of 
$22  million  from  that.  But  the  whole 
program  we  are  dealing  with  is  $31  mil- 
lion, because  they  have  to  add  a  little 
to  that  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
programs  are  apparently  not  going  to  be 
cut  2  percent. 

This  will  support  approximately  93  li- 
brary construction  projects,  on  a  match- 
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Ing  basis  with  communities  across  the 
Nation. 

Alone  with  the  grants  for  public  li- 
braries. wMch  we  hare  increased  by  $7.5 
million  these  two  programs  will  brine 
new  or  expanded  services  to  SS  million 
people,  inrolve  some  904  libraries  in  co- 
operative ventures  to  serve  8.6  million 
people,  and  will  provide  special  services 
to  $370,000  handicapped  persons  and 
patients  and  inmates  in  State  institu- 
tions. This  would  also  include  braille  for 
the  blind  Part  of  the  library  funds  would 
be  for  braille  for  the  blind. 

We  recommend  increasing  the  college 
library  resources  program  by  $S.3  million. 
In  1968  institutions  of  higher  education 
benefited  from  2.111  basic  grants  under 
this  program,  which  required  matching: 
and  1.524  supidemental  grants  and  60 
special  porpoee  grants.  Approximately 
50  to  70  new  colleges  will  open  during  the 
year  and  need  instant  libraries. 

These  additional  fun<k  will  support  104 
special  purpose  grants  at  an  average  of 
$80.000 — again,  these  awards  require 
matching  by  the  local  college.  $1  for  $3. 

Librarian  training  would  receive  an 
additional  $2,833,000.  If  schools,  colleges. 
and  public  libraries  are  to  be  adequately 
staffed  with  competent  librarians,  this 
special  training  program  must  be  sup- 
ported. The  recommended  level  of  fund- 
ing is  only  about  80  percent  of  last  year's 
support 

The  $2,237,000  addition  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  cataloging  program  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  wUl  Just  enable  the  Li- 
brary to  mamtain  the  same  personnel 
and  worii  level  as  in  fiscal  1969. 

This  little  program  gets  lost  in  the 
shuffle,  but  It  is  saving  millions  of  dol- 
lars at  participating  institutions  all  over 
our  Nation. 

We  beard  reams  of  testimony  to  that 
effect.  This  program  was  developed  be- 
eaose  research  libraries  In  the  United 
States  eonld  not  get  cataloging  data  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign 
publications  they  require.  With  the  cen- 
tralized cataloging  program  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  these  institutions  pur- 
chase a  copy  of  their  cards. 

A  library  pays  about  $5  50  more  per 
book  to  catalog  that  book  independently 
than  to  use  the  Library  of  Congress 
cataloging  copy. 

The  economies  HTected  by  this  pro- 
gram are  a  great  many  times  more  than 
this  appropriation  which  we  recommend. 
And  the  resources  of  such  participating 
libraries  are  being  made  available  to 
students  and  scholars  with  much  greater 
dispatch,  or  in  many  instances  for  the 
very  first  time. 

Our  final  increase  In  these  programs 
is  $1,083,000  for  educational  broadcast- 
ing facilities.  This  win  support  four  addi- 
tional educational  television  grants — for 
a  total  ot  18 — and  one  more  radio 
grant — for  a  total  of  nine.  These  grants 
will  expand  and  improve  existing  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  to  start  new  ones. 

There  Is  a  possibility  of  expanding  and 
improving  additional  stations. 

With  respect  to  education  for  the 
han«ttcapped,  we  are  talking  about  $8.- 
150,iOt.  There,  the  alternative  request 
by  the  President  on  February  2  is  not 
sufScient — $9 1 .850.000. 

The  conunittee  recommended  $100  mil- 


lion and  under  the  CoUoo  amendment 

it  would  be  possible  to  decrease  this  $15 

mllUon. 

imTCATioif    roB   TOT  MAiToiCArr^.  M.iso.eo* 

Eight  of  the  special  programs  within 
education  for  the  handicapped  were  in- 
volved in  our  recommended  changes,  and 
In  gross  amounts  we  added  $4.5  million 
in  teacher  education  and  recniitment, 
and  $3.2  million  in  research  and  inno- 
vation. 

The  largest  slntrle  Increase  was  $4.1 
million  for  teacher  education — this  will 
support  15  more  coUege-university  pro- 
grams to  train  more  of  these  dedicated 
people.  Today,  it  is  estimated  tliat  about 
84.000  teachers  and  specialists  are  cur- 
rently employed  to  serve  over  5  million 
school  age  handicapped  children.  This  is 
barely  one- fourth  of  the  number  of  such 
teachers  needed. 

In  many  ways,  this  is  another  shortage 
in  health  manpower  which  has  sorely 
needed  our  attention. 

Physical  education  and  recreation 
training  programs  have  been  neglected 
in  past  appropriations,  not  only  by  the 
present  administration  but  others  and 
our  recommendation  of  another  $300,000 
will  bring  that  total  to  $1  million.  This 
Increase  will  concert  seven  planning 
awards  into  prototype  programs  and  al- 
low for  more  adequate  funding  of  five 
planning  grants. 

A  $1.8  increase  in  research  and  demon- 
stration win  help  to  acquire  and  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  relative  to  the  education 
of  handicapped  ciiildren.  and  allow  four 
large-scale  programmatic  research  ef- 
forts to  be  funded  and  several  small 
individual  projects. 

The  sum  of  $1.5  million  was  added  for 
the  deaf-blind  centers  which  serve  the 
needs  of  ttoose  children  who  suffer  this 
dual  handicap.  There  are  10  of  these  cen- 
ters and  to  support  an  effective  program 
for  these  children  the  additional  funds 
are  necessary.  The  rubella  epidemic  of 
several  years  ago  resulted  in  20,000  to 
30.000  handicapped  children,  many  of 
them  deaf-blind — so  we  are  not  even 
keeping  up. 

Health  people  tell  me  Uiat  rubella 
could  break  out  again.  As  I  have  said,  the 
rubella  epidemic  of  several  years  ago  re- 
sulted in  20.000  to  30.000  handicapped 
chidren,  many  of  whom  are  deaf  and 
blind. 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Is  it  convenient  for  the  Sena- 
tor to  yield  for  a  question  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  late  last  year  during 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill,  which  was  sut)6e- 
quentiy  vetoed.  I  offered  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  was 
adopted  and  which  added  $23.1  milUon 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  am  talking 
about  air  pollution  controL 

Would  the  Senator  tell  me  whether  or 
not  this  amount  of  money  has  been  in- 
cluded In  the  bill  before  us? 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  In  the  House  bill  it 
was:  and  in  our  bill  It  was  reported  but, 
of  course,  it  is  subject  to  the  2  percent 
and  the  15  percent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  If  the 


Senator  will  yield  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  further  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator will  also  recail  that  during  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  that 
same  HEW  appropriation  bill  I  offered 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
which  earmarked  cei-tain  funds  for  fam- 
ily planning  under  the  administration 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Would  the  Senator  tell  me  whether 
or  not  this  money  Is  also  earmarked  un- 
der the  bill  l)efore  us? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  tliink  it  Is.  yes. 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  not  ac- 
tually firmed  up  t^.ose  progi-ams  yet  be- 
cause, there  again.  OEO  request  of  the 
administration  did  not  come  here  until 
November  17. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President.    I 
shall  proceed  with  my  presentation. 
KKSKAmca  Atn  TBAimM* 

On  research  and  training  there  Is  $2 
million.  I  did  not  think  that  would  be  too 
much.  We  requested  $7  million  for  two 
or  three  pilot  operational  school  pro- 
grams. We  have  not  had  an  explanation 
as  to  what  would  be  Involved. 

The  current  requests  of  the  adminis- 
tration renewed  their  request  for  special 
funds  for  "experimental  schools" — they 
originally  asked  for  $25  million,  which 
was  not  allowed  in  our  previous  bill. 

Their  current  request  was  for  $9.5 
million,  which  the  House  did  not  allow, 
and  which  we  have  not  allowed. 

In  our  report  we  express  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of  other 
research  funds  for  planning  these  experi- 
ments, but  that  we  feel  that  operational 
funds  should  be  withheld  until  the  plan- 
ning has  progressed  further. 

The  administration  had  requested  $7 
million  of  this  for  two  or  three  pilot- 
operational  experimental  school  proj- 
ects— yet  no  e.xplanation  of  what  actually 
would  be  Involved  was  given. 
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Grants  for  rehabilitation  services  and 
facillUes.  $3,500,000. 

No  funds  were  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration for  project  development  grants 
for  rehabilitation  facilities. 

We  recommend  $3.5  million  in  grants 
to  assist  the  local  planning  efforts  leading 
to  the  development  of  a  rehabilitation 
facility.  These  local  planning  grants  are 
designed  to  insure  strong  conununity 
support  and  stability  for  the  individual 
facilities  by  emphasizing  sound  program 
planning — and  such  grants  maximize  the 
potential  of  a  facility  to  deliver  effective 
social  and  rehabilitation  services. 

To  defer  actual  construction  is  one 
thing — but  we  must  continue  these  plan- 
ning efforts  which  have  proved  so  bene- 
ficial in  the  past. 

IIXNTAI,   BETABBATION 

We  are  talking  about  $4  million.  The 
President's  alternative  that  was  sent  us 
provided  for  $33  million.  The  committee 
recommendation  was  $37  million.  It 
would  be  possible  under  the  amendment 
to  cut  that  $5.55  million,  but  I  think  we 
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are  probably  talking  about  more  in  a 
round  figure  of  $4  million. 

The  administration  appealed  the  ad- 
dition of  $4  milUon  to  the  program  of 
construction  of  community  service  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded. 

With  this  addition,  the  total  available 
will  be  $17,531,000,  slightly  tmder  the  $18 
million  available  last  year. 

During  1969,  that  $18  million  which 
was  used  as  the  Federal  share  in  ftmdlng 
local  awards  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  80  projects  costing  a  total  of  $54  mil- 
lion. This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
value  of  matching  F^ederal  dollars  to  local 
iniUaUve. 

Since  1966,  when  this  program 
started,  some  321  projects  have  been 
constructed  for  mentaOy  retarded — the 
total  costs  have  been  $203.333,494 — and 
the  Federal  share  only  $63,725,271.  Thus 
the  contributions  from  non-Federal 
sources  has  been  better  than  2  to  I,  and 
exceed  $139.6  million. 

This  addition  will  allow  us  to  main- 
tain almost  the  same  effort  as  last  year. 
We  should  perhaps  do  more,  but  we  can- 
not do  any  less. 

MATEKNAL    AND    CHILD    HEALTH    AhfD    WKLTAIX, 
tS.4    XXIXJOM 

Mr.  President,  we  probably  are  talking 
about  $2.4  million,  although  the  total 
amoimt  is  $228  million,  we  made  It  $228.- 
200,000.  so  It  is  not  a  great  deal  that  is 
involved  here  In  relation  to  the  appro- 
priation. 

Last  year  there  were  15  university- 
affiliated  mental  retardation  centers 
offering  a  complete  range  of  services  for 
mentally  retarded  children,  and  demon- 
strating and  training  personnel  in  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  education,  train- 
ing, and  care  of  these  children. 

Four  new  centers  are  now  invcdved  in 
this  vital  program — Georgetown  Univer- 
sity here  In  the  District,  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  Denver.  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  and  the  University  of 
California  in  Los  Angeles. 

Our  recommendation  will  add  $2.2 
million  in  support  of  these  centers  and 
their  service  and  training  programs. 

An  addition  of  $200,000  will  initiate  a 
special  dental  health  project  grant  pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  510  of  the 
Social  Secrulty  Act.  The  administration 
did  not  request  any  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram that  is  expected  to  provide  com- 
prehensive dental  care  and  services  for 
about  6,000  children  in  low-income 
areas. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  I  do  not  think  this  Is  affected 
too  much  by  the  amendment,  but  there 
is  a  program  for  four  new  centers,  one 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  in  Denver. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  I  have  not  been  unduly  long  but 
this  is  a  long  compilation  involving 
many  programs  relating  to  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare.  There  is  a  labor  part 
of  the  bill,  but  that  has  not  beoi  in- 
volved in  this  veto  business  that  has 
been  going  on. 

So  that  will  be  probably  as  is,  although 
the  2  percent  would  apply  to  the  labor 
portion  of  the  bill.  It  would  apply  to  all 
portions  of  the  bOl. 
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8o  that  completes  my  detafled  ex- 
planation of  the  differences  between 
what  was  proposed  by  the  President  and 
what  is  now  contained  in  the  new  version 
of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  biU  for 
fiscal  1970. 

Again,  to  recapitulate,  those  differ- 
ences total  $579,681,500.  $480.2  million 
is  in  the  Office  of  Education;  $45  million 
is  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
$38.5  million  is  in  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration;  $9.9 
million  is  in  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service;  and  $6  million  is  in  air 
pollution  control. 

This  total  difference  of  $579  million  is 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  in  the 
entire  bill,  and  represents  an  increase 
over  the  President's  current  request  of 
2.92  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  must  leave  town  very  early 
in  the  afternoon.  Naturally,  I  want  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  my  amendment 
and  a  chance  to  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  who  has  had  control 
of  the  floor  from  a  quater  past  10  to  half - 
past  12,  the  present  time. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  floor  at  the  present 
time — ^I  do  not  want  to  presume  on  his 
prerogative,  but  I  want  to  see  what  he 
thinks  of  the  suggestion— I  would  like  to 
ask  that  we  have  a  live  quorum,  and  then 
I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
be  allowed  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  to 
make  certain  annoimcements  on  behalf 
of  HEW  and  the  administration.  Then 
after  those  10  minutes  are  used,  I  would 
hope  we  could  have  a  limited  period  of 
time,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  myself,  to  get 
to  an  early  vote  on  this  amendment.  We 
do  not  need  to  rehash  a  lot  of  things  on 
the  amendment.  If  we  had  30  minutes  on 
a  side,  )t  seems  to  me  it  would  wind  it  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  expedite  this,  but  because 
so  few  Senators  have  been  present.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  would  want  to  speak 
on  it.  I  will  have  to  ascertain  that.  I 
know  several  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  want  to  speak  on  it,  and  that 
there  will  be  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Of  course,  when  we  get 
Senators  here,  If  we  do  not  have  a  time 
certain  for  a  vote,  we  know  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had.  So  we  will  have  the 
same  opportunity  we  have  had  so  far,  to 
talk  to  an  empty  Chamber. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  objection, 
but  several  Senators  want  to  speak,  and 
I  know  there  will  be  one  or  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Senator's  amen^nent. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  that  fact,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senatoi  from  New  Hampshire  de- 
sires to  make  certain  specific  statements 
from  the  department  and  i>artly  from 
the  White  House  that  I  think  Senators 


should  know,  may  I  tA  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  we  have  a  live  quorum  and  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Bve  quorum? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sorry- 1  did  not 
hear  the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  addng  tmanimous 
consent  that  we  have  a  live  quorum  and 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes after  the  live  quonim  in  order  to 
make  certain  announcements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  hour  or  and  hoar  and  a  half  on 
the  pending  amendment  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  live  quorum? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  suggested  that. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  suggested  that,  but  sev- 
eral Senators  want  to  speak  on  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  how  many, 
because  we  have  been  practically  alone 
here  this  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  could  get  an  ex- 
tension of  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  rather  not 
do  that  until  we  got  more  Senators  here. 
Then  there  are  going  to  be  one  or  two 
amendments  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Several  Senators  are 
leaving  town.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  used  the  time  well,  but  he 
has  held  the  floor  frcnn  10:15  to  12:30, 
and  I  had  hoped  to  get  a  vote  on  my 
amendment  before  some  Senators  left 
town. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
the  Senate,  in  face  of  the  threat  of  a 
veto,  approved  an  appropriation  bill  pro- 
viding $20.7  billion  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  terms  of  appropriations  for  this 
fiscal  year,  that  bill  increased  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  by  about  $1.2 
billion. 

Most  of  that  increase  was  for  educa- 
tion and  health  programs. 

Many  of  us  voted  for  that  increase  on 
the  grounds  that  Congress  not  only  has 
the  ri«ht  to  but  the  re^jonsibility  for 
setting  national  spending  priorities. 

We  did  so  after  pointing  out  that  on 
13  other  appropriation  bills.  Congress 
had  reduced  administratton  budget  re- 
quests by  almost  $7  Union  and  sought 
only  to  redirect  less  than  20  percent  of 
that  saving  into  health  and  education 
programs. 

The  President  then  proceeded — on 
live  TV — to  veto  the  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  spending  for  health  and  education 
was  infiationary  and  that  the  money 
could  not  be  spent  wlsdy  this  late  In  the 
fiscal  year.  The  President  also  singled  out 
for  partictilar  criticism  the  incresuse  in 
funds  for  aid  to  school  districts  affected 
by  Federal  employment — impact  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  return  to  those 
points  shortly,  but  first  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  HEW  appropriations  bill  as 
it  is  now  before  us. 

The  new  total  is  $20.3  trillion— $365 
million  less  than  we  approved  in  Jan- 
uary and  $579  million  over  the  admin- 
istration's latest  budget  request.  ' 
I  regret  that  we  did  not  stick  with  the 
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figure  we  so  overwhelmingly  supported  to 
face  of  the  veto  threat  in  January. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  the  Pres- 
ident is  directed  to  reduce  the  bill  by  an- 
other $347  million,  the  cuts  to  be  made  at 
the  Presidents  discretion. 

In  other  words,  we  are  being  asked  to 
retreat  from  our  January  stand  in  favor 
of  health  and  education  programs  to  the 
tune  of  more  than  $700  million— this  in 
the  same  week  that  the  administration 
outlined  its  proposals  to  expand  the  ABM 
system. 

Somehow  we  are  supposed  to  justify 
spending  $1.5  billion  to  sUrt  expanding 
a  complicated  missile  system  on  which 
research  and  development  has  yet  to  be 
completed,  but  not  to  vote  for  an  extra 
$1  billion  for  health  and  education  I 
know  of  no  better  example  to  d^on- 
strate  how  the  momentum  of  a  weapons 
system  can  distort  our  national  spend- 
ing priorities. 

Evidently  the  effect  of  the  cutback  is 
supposed  to  be  softened  by  additional 
language  limiting  the  reduction  in  any 
single  appropriation  in  the  bill  to  15  per- 
cent. 

As  I  read  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
look  at  the  increases  included  In  the  bill, 
few  if  any  items  have  been  increased  by 
more  than  15  percent. 

Let  me  cite  two  items  in  which  I  have 
great  interest. 

The  administration  requested  no  funds 
to  permit  the  Food  and  Dnig  Adminis- 
tration to  implement  provisions  of  the 
Truth-in-Packaging  Act.  The  Senate 
added  more  than  $600,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  was  reduced  to  $345,000  in 
conference.  That  figure  is  in  this  bill. 

However.  the  truth-in-packaglng 
money  Is  tocluded  in  a  lump  appropria- 
tion line  item  of  more  than  $72  million 
for  food  and  drug  control. 

A  reduction  of  even  1  percent  in  that 
line  item  could  more  than  wipe  out 
funds  for  truth  in  paclcaging. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  that  a  de- 
crease of  10  percent  in  the  appropriation 
of  $76.6  million  for  general  research  and 
services  in  health  could  wipe  out  an  in- 
crease of  $6  million  needed  to  keep  93 
general  clinical  research  centers  operat- 
ing. 

Under  the  administration's  original 
budget  request.  13  of  these  clinics,  in- 
cluding one  at  Wayne  State  University, 
woiild  be  closed.  Oiven  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  not  asked  for  more 
money  for  this  activity  in  its  revised 
budget,  it  is  logical  to  expect  that,  de- 
spite special  mention  in  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report  on  this 
bill,  the  administration  will  go  ahead 
with  its  decision  to  close  these  centers. 
Mr.  Presidmt.  what  sense  does  it  make 
at  a  time  when  hospital  costs  are  soar- 
ing— up  more  than  70  percent  since 
1964 — to  cut  back  on  research  to  find  new 
ways  of  bringing  medical  advances  to 
hospitals? 

Of  course,  the  same  question  can  be 
asked  of  the  Presldait's  request  to  re- 
duce fuiuls  we  appropriated  to  January 
for  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construc- 
tion program. 
And  we  must  also  ask  what  fate  awaits 


a  number  of  exlsttog  chronic  disease  pro- 
grams which  the  administration  has 
sought  to  cut  back,  tocludtog  the  Na- 
tions first  arthritis  prevention  and  con- 
trol program  set  up  to  Michigan. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  took  special  note 
of  these  programs,  we  must  still  worry 
that  the  administration  will  go  ahead 
with  its  plans  to  gut  a  5-year  program 
to  its  first  year  of  operation. 

In  short,  we  abdicate  our  responsibil- 
ity to  set  priorities  if  we  instruct  the 
President  to  ellmtoate  many  increases 
we  have  approved. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  the  arguments 
the  President  used  to  Justify  his  veto  of 
the  previous  HEW  appropriations  bill. 

As  I  have  already  discussed,  the  Pres- 
ident chooses  to  ignore  cuts  Congress 
made  to  his  budget  requests  and  prefers 
to  charge  that  spendtog  on  health  and 
education  is  inflationary. 

The  President  also  has  chosen  to  ig- 
nore the  authorization  Congress  gave 
him  last  November  to  fimd  education 
programs  at  the  level  of  appropriations 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  July.  That  level  is  $400  million 
higher  than  we  are  now  asked  to  ap- 
prove. 

If  the  President  had  done  what  Con- 
gress instructed  him  to  do  in  that  No- 
vember we  would  now  be  approvtog  a 
reduction  in  spending  for  the  remato- 
tog  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

If  todeed  there  Is  a  problem  of  spend- 
ing education  money  wisely  this  late  to 
the  fiscal  year,  the  blame  lies  with  the 
admtoistration  and  not  with  Congress. 
Even  more  curious  is  the  administra- 
tion's reasontog  that  it  is  required  to 
spend  what  we  appropriate  today  but  not 
what  we  tostructed  him  to  spend  to 
November. 

And  even  still  more  curious  is  the 
fact  that  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  previous  HEW  bill,  he  objected  to 
any  tocrease  to  Impact  aid.  Now  he 
has  asked  for  about  twice  as  much  as 
he  originally  requested,  not  only  to  this 
bill  but  also  to  his  budget  request  for 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  retreat 
to  face  of  such  curious  reasoning  from 
the  commitment  we  made  to  January 
to  the  health  and  education.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  directtog  the  President 
to  reduce  the  priorities  the  Senate  set 
by  $347  million. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
personal  note.  All  of  us  who  believe  that 
health  and  education  programs  should 
be  given  a  high  priority  owe  a  large  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Macnuson.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee handltog  this  bill. 

Ever  stoce  the  hearings  began  on  this 
bill  last  year,  he  has  demonstrated  a 
sharp  awareness  and  deep  sensitivity  to 
the  issues  involved. 

Mr.  Magndson  has  provided  great 
leadership  to  this  effort  to  reorder  na- 
tional spending  priorities.  Let  the  record 
show  that  it  was  he  who  led  us  to  ap- 
provtog the  bill  to  January  and  that 
the  provision  givtog  the  President  dis- 
cretion to  reduce  what  we  appropriate 
today  is  not  his  handiwork.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  an  outstandtog  job. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  to  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commxmi- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EMERGENCY  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1970— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  followtog 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Early  to  my  Administration  I  pledged 
that  I  would  submit  a  new  proposal  for 
dealing  with  national  emergency  labor 
disputes.  Since  that  time,  members  of  my 
Admtoistration  have  carefully  reviewed 
the  provisions  of  these  laws  and  the  na- 
tion's experience  under  them.  We  have 
concluded  from  that  review  that  the 
area  to  which  emergency  disputes  have 
created  the  greatest  problem  is  that  of 
transportation. 

Our  highly  toterdependent  economy  is 
extraordinarily  vutoerable  to  any  ma- 
jor Interruption  to  the  flow  of  goods. 
Work  stoppages  to  the  railroad,  alrltoe, 
maritime,  longshore,  or  trucking  todus- 
tries  are  more  likely  to  imperil  the  na- 
tional health  or  safety  than  work  stop- 
pages In  other  industries.  Yet.  it  is  in  this 
same  transportation  area  that  the  emer- 
gency procedures  of  present  laws — the 
Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  of  1947— have  most  fre- 
quently failed. 

It  is  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  exist- 
ing legislation  and  to  better  protect  the 
public  against  the  damaging  effects  of 
work  stoppages  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry that  I  am  today  proposing  that 
Congress  enact  the  Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act  of  1970. 

TWO  MAJOR  oBJXcnvn 

Our  past  approaches  to  emergency  la- 
bor disputes  have  l)een  shaped  by  two 
major  objectives. 

The  first  is  that  health  and  safety  of 
the  nation  should  be  protected  against 
damaging  work  stoppages.     •*' 

The  second  Is  that  collective  bargain- 
ing should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
government  toterference. 

As  we  deal  with  the  particularly  diffi- 
cult problems  of  transportation  strikes 
and  lockouts,  we  should  conttoue  to  work 
toward  these  objectives.  But  we  must  also 
recognize  that,  in  their  purest  form,  these 
two  principles  are  mutually  toconsistent. 
For  if  bargaining  is  to  be  perfectly  free, 
then  the  Government  will  have  no  re- 
course to  time  of  emergency.  And  almost 
any  Government  effort  to  prevent  emer- 
gency strikes  will  toevitably  have  some 
Impact  on  collective  bargatoing. 

Our  task,  then,  is  to  balance  partial 
achievement  of  both  objectives.  We  must 
work  to  maximize  both  values.  Ideally, 
we  would  provide  maximum  public  pro- 
tection with  minimum  Federal  toterfer- 
ence. As  we  examtoe  the  laws  which 
presently  cover  the  transportation  to- 
dustry,  however,  we  find  that  toterfer- 
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ence  has  often  been  excessive  and  pro- 
tection has  often  been  toadequate. 

THX    RAILWAY    tABOk    ACT 

Work  stoppages  to  both  the  railroad 
and  airline  industries  are  presently  han- 
dled under  the  emergency  procedures  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Under  this  law, 
the  President  can  delay  a  strike  or  lock- 
out for  60  days  by  appomting  an  Emer- 
gency Board  to  study  the  positions  of 
both  parties  and  to  recommend  a  settle- 
ment. If  the  60-day  period  ends  without 
a  settlement,  then  the  President  has  no 
recourse  other  than  to  let  the  strike  oc- 
cur or  to  request  special  legislation  from 
the  Congress. 

Past  events  and  recent  experiences 
demonstrate  the  failure  of  these  provi- 
sions. Stoce  the  passage  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  45  years  ago.  the  emergency 
provisions  have  been  Invoked  187  times — 
an  average  of  four  times  yearly.  Work 
stoppages  at  the  end  of  the  60-day  pe- 
riod have  occxurred  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  one  per  year  since  1947.  Twice  the 
President  has  had  to  request  special  leg- 
islation from  the  Congress  to  end  a  rail- 
road dispute,  most  recently  to  1967. 

Why  does  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have 
such  a  bad  record?  Most  observers  agree 
that  the  Act  actually  discourages  genu- 
ine bargatoing.  Knowing  that  the  Emer- 
gency Board  will  almost  always  move  to 
with  its  own  recommendation  whenever  a 
strike  is  threatened,  the  disputants  have 
come  to  look  upon  that  recommendation 
as  a  basis  for  their  own  further  bargato- 
ing. They  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a 
routtoe  part  of  the  negotiation  process. 
Over  the  years,  the  members  of  one 
Emergency  Board  after  another  have 
concluded  that  Uttle  meaningful  bar- 
gatoing takes  place  before  their  tovolve- 
ment.  Most  of  what  happens  in  the  early 
bargaintog.  they  report.  Is  merely  done 
to  set  the  stage  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Federal  representatives.  Designed  as  a 
last  resort,  the  emergency  procedures 
have  become  almost  a  first  resort.  The 
very  fact  that  an  official  recommendation 
is  possible  tends  to  make  such  a  recom- 
mendation necessary. 

The  disputants  also  know  that  govern- 
ment participation  need  not  end  with  the 
Board's  reconunendation.  They  know 
that  the  nation  will  not  tolerate  a  dam- 
aging railroad  strike — and  that  evui 
compulsory  arbitration  is  a  possible 
legislative  solution  if  they  are  unable  to 
compromise  their  differences.  This  ex- 
pectation can  also  have  a  significant,  dis- 
couraging effect  on  serious  bargaintog. 
Aware  that  arbitrators  and  public  opto- 
ion  will  often  take  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween two  bargaining  positions,  each 
disputant  feels  a  strong  tocentlve  to 
establish  a  more  extreme  position  which 
will  put  the  final  settlement  to  his  own 
direction.  Expecting  that  they  might 
have  to  split  the  difference  tomorrow, 
both  parties  ftod  It  to  their  advantage 
to  widen  that  difference  today.  Thus  the 
gap  between  them  broadens;  the  bargato- 
ing process  deteriorates;  government 
intervention  tocreases;  and  work  stop- 
pages conttoue. 

Many  of  the  deficiencies  to  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  do  not  appear  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Therefore,  as  the  first  step 
to  my  proposed  reform,  /  recommeiitf 
that  the  emergency  MtriJte  provision*  of 


the  Railway  Labor  Act  be  discontinued 
and  that  railroad  and  airline  strikes  and 
lockouts  be  subject  to  a  new  law — one 
which  draws  upon  our  experience  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

TKK   TAFI-HABTLEY    ACT 

Labor  disputes  to  other  transportation 
industries — ^maritime,  longshore,  and 
trucking — are  now  subject  to  the  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  legislation  which  I  helped  write  to 
1947. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  Pres- 
ident may  appoint  a  Board  of  Inquiry 
when  he  believes  that  a  strike  or  lockout 
or  the  threat  thereof  imperils  the  na- 
tion's health  or  safety.  After  the  Board 
of  Inquiry  has  reported  on  the  issues  to- 
volved  to  the  dispute,  the  President  may 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  petition 
a  Federal  District  Court  to  enjoin  the 
strike  for  an  eighty-day  "cooling-off" 
period.  Durmg  the  eighty -day  period,  the 
Board  of  Inquiry  makes  a  second  finding 
of  fact  and  the  employees  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  employer's  last 
offer. 

There  are  a  number  of  features  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  encourage  col- 
lective bargaining  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  does  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  First, 
government  totervention  is  more  difficult 
to  tovoke  stoce  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — 
unlike  the  Railway  Labor  Act — requires 
a  court  injunction  to  stop  a  strike  or 
lockout.  Moreover,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
explicitly  prcriiibits  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
from  proposing  a  settlement.  Thus 
neither  party  is  tempted  to  delay  an 
agreement  to  the  hope  that  the  Board's 
recommendation  will  strengthen  its 
hand.  PinaUy,  the  standard  for  judging 
whether  the  threatened  work  stoppage 
justifies  government  intervention  is 
stricter  under  Taft-Hartley  than  under 
the  older  Act — ^though  the  use  of  stricter 
standards  does  not  imply  that  a  strike  or 
lockout  which  primarily  tovolves  one  re- 
gion of  the  country  could  not  be  enjotoed 
if  it  threatens  the  national  health  or 
safety. 

But  even  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  gives 
the  President  inadequate  options  if  a 
strike  or  lockout  occurs  after  the  eighty- 
day  cooling-off  period  has  elapsed — 
somethtog  that  has  happened  to  eight 
of  the  twenty-ntoe  instances  to  which 
this  machtoery  has  been  tovoked  since 
1947.  All  of  these  instances  of  failure 
have  tovolved  transportation  iixiustries. 
As  is  the  case  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  the  President  has  no  recourse  to  such 
a  situation  other  than  to  submit  the  dis- 
pute to  the  Congress  for  specisd  legisla- 
tion. 

Each  of  the  last  four  Presidents,  the 
President's  Labor-Management  Advisory 
Committee,  numerous  voices  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  many  other  students  of  labor 
relations  have  concluded  that  the  Presi- 
dent's options  at  this  potot  to  the  dispute 
should  be  broadened.  I  share  this  con- 
cluslon — but  I  believe  it  advisable  to  limit 
its  application  at  present  to  the  trans- 
portation field.  It  Is  to  the  area  of  trans- 
portation, after  all,  that  our  present  pro- 
cedures have  encoimtered  the  greatest 
difficulty.  If  at  some  later  date,  condi- 
tions to  other  mdustries  seem  to  demand 
further  reform — and  If  our  experience 
with  the  new  transportation  procedures 


has  been  encouraging — we  may  then  wish 
to  extend  the  application  of  these  new 
procedures. 

THaEC     NKW     OPTIONS 

The  President  must  have  additional 
procedures  which  he  can  follow  at  the 
end  of  the  cooling-off  period  if  damag- 
tog  work  stoppages  to  vital  transporta- 
tion todustries  are  to  be  avoided.  Accord- 
ingly, I  propose  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — as  it  applies  to  transportation  in- 
dustries— be  amended  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent three  additional  options  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighty-day  injunction  period, 
the  labor  dispute  in  qxiestion  has  not  been 
settled  and  national  health  or  safety  is 
again  endangered. 

1.  The  first  option  would  allow  the 
President  to  extend  the  cooling-off  period 
for  as  long  as  thirty  days.  This  choice 
might  be  most  attractive  if  the  President 
believed  the  dispute  were  very  close  to 
settlement. 

2.  The  President's  second  option  would 
be  to  require  partial  operation  of  the 
troubled  industry.  Under  this  provision, 
the  major  part  of  the  strike  or  lockout 
could  conttoue.  But  danger  to  national 
health  or  safety  could  be  minimized  by 
keeping  essential  segments  of  the  m- 
dustry  to  operation  or  by  matotaintog 
service  for  the  most  critical  group  of 
service-users.  This  procedure  could  be 
invoked  for  a  period  of  up  to  six  months. 

It  is  Important,  of  ccurse.  that  the 
precise  level  of  partial  operation  be  cor- 
rectly determined — it  must  be  large 
enough  to  protect  the  society  but  small 
enough  so  that  both  parties  feel  con- 
tmued  economic  pressures  for  early  set- 
tlement. Responsibility  for  determining 
whether  partial  operation  is  possible  and 
for  establishing  the  proper  level  of  op- 
erations would  be  assigned  to  a  special 
board  of  three  impartial  members  ap- 
pototed  by  the  President  The  panel 
would  be  required  to  conduct  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  matter  and  to  report 
its  findings  withto  thirty  days  of  its  ap- 
pototment.  The  strike  or  lockout  could 
not  conttoue  during  that  period. 

3.  The  President's  third  option  would 
be  to  invoke  the  procedure  of  "flntil  offer 
selection."  Under  this  procedure,  each 
of  the  parties  would  be  givai  Ou-ee  days 
to  submit  either  one  or  two  final  offers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  parties 
would  then  have  an  additional  five  days 
to  meet  and  bargain  over  these  final  pro- 
posals for  settlement.  If  no  agreement 
emerged  from  those  meetings,  a  final 
offer  selector  group  of  three  neutral 
members  would  be  appototed  by  the  dis- 
putants or,  if  they  could  not  agree  on  its 
membership,  by  the  President.  This 
group  would  choose  one  of  the  final 
offers  as  the  final  and  binding  settle- 
ment. 

The  selectors  would  hold  formal  hear- 
ings to  determtoe  which  of  the  final  of- 
fers was  most  reasonable — taktog  toto 
accoimt  both  the  public  taterest  and  the 
toterests  of  the  disptitants.  They  would 
be  required  to  choose  one  of  the  final 
offers  to  the  exact  form  to  which  it  was 
presented:  to  no  case  could  they  modify 
any  of  its  terms  nor  to  any  way  attenvt 
to  mediate  the  conflict. 

The  final  offer  selection  procedure 
would  guarsmtee  a  conclusive  settle- 
ment without  a  dangerous  work  stop- 
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page.  But — unlike  arbitration — it  would 
also  provide  a  strong  incentive  for  labor 
and  management  to  reach  their  own  ac- 
commodation at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
bargaining.  When  arbitration  is  the  ulti- 
mate recourse,  the  disputants  will  com- 
pete to  stake  out  the  strongest  bargain- 
ing position,  one  which  will  put  them  at 
the  greatest  advantage  when  a  third 
party  tries  to  "split  the  difference."  But 
when  final  offer  selection  is  the  ultimate 
recourse,  the  disputants  will  compete 
to  make  the  most  reasonable  and  most 
realistic  final  offer,  one  which  will  have 
the  best  chance  to  win  the  panel's 
endorsement. 

Rather  than  pulling  apart,  the  dispu- 
tants would  be  encouraged  to  come  to- 
gether. Neither  could  afford  to  remain  in 
an  intransigent  or  extreme  position.  In 
short,  while  the  present  prospect  of  gov- 
ernment arbitration  tends  to  widen  the 
gap  between  bargaining  positions  and 
thus  invite  intervention,  the  possibility  of 
final  offer  selection  would  work  to  narrow 
that  gap  and  make  the  need  for  inter- 
vention less  likely. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  exercise  any  one  of  these  op- 
tions only  if  the  eighty-day  cooling-off 
period  failed  to  produce  a  settlement. 
Whatever  option  the  President  might 
choose,  either  House  of  Congress  would 
have  the  opportunity — within  ten  days — 
to  reject  his  recommendation  under  a 
procedure  similar  to  that  established  by 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

EMther  a  partial  operation  plan  or  a 
final  offer  selection  could  be  voided  in  the 
courts  if  It  were  judged  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious. If  the  President  were  to  choose 
none  of  the  three  additional  options.  If 
the  Congress  were  to  reject  his  choice,  or 
if  one  of  the  first  two  options  were  chosen 
and  failed  to  bring  a  settlement,  then  the 
President  could  refer  the  entire  matter  to 
the  Congress  as  he  can  do  imder  the 
present  law. 

OTHKB   BBCOltMKirDAnONS 

The  effort  to  broaden  Presidential 
options  is  at  the  heart  of  the  reforms 
I  propose.  There  are  a  number  of  addi- 
tional repairs,  however,  that  would  also 
strengthen  our  labor  disputes  legislation. 

— /  recommend  that  a  National  Special 
Industries  Commission  be  established  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  labor 
relations  in  those  industries  which  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  national  emer- 
gency disputes.  Experience  has  clearly 
shown  that  such  labor  crises  occur  with 
mvch  greater  frequency  in  some  indus- 
tries than  in  others.  The  Commission, 
which  would  have  a  two-year  life  span, 
should  tell  us  why  this  is  so  and  what 
we  can  do  about  it. 

— The  Railway  Labor  Act  presently 
calls  for  final  arbitration  by  government 
boards  of  imresolved  disputes  over  minor 
grievances.  Usually  these  disputes  in- 
volve the  interpretation  of  existing  con- 
tracts In  the  railroad  or  airline  industries. 
Again,  the  availability  of  government 
arbitration  seems  to  have  created  the 
necessity  for  it:  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board,  for  example,  has  a 
backlog  of  several  thousand  cases  to 
arbitrate.  The  growing  dependence  on 
government  represents  a  dangeroua 
trend;  moreover,  the  resulting  delay  In 


settlement  is  burdensome  and  unfair  to 
both  labor  and  management. 

/  propose  therefore  that  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  be  abolished. 
A  two-year  transition  period  should  be 
allowed  for  completing  cases  now  in 
process.  The  parties  themselves  should 
be  asked  to  establish  full  grievance  ma- 
chinery procedures,  including  no-strike, 
no  lockout  clauses  and  provisions  for  final 
binding  arbitration.  When  necessary,  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  would  assist  in  this  process. 

— A  labor  contract  in  the  railroad  or 
airlines  industry  presently  has  no  effec- 
tive termination  date.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  right  of  the  parties  to  engage 
in  a  strike  or  lockout  depends  on  a  dec- 
laration by  the  National  Mediation 
Board  that  the  dispute  cannot  be  re- 
solved through  mediation.  Negotiations 
can  thus  drag  on  for  an  indeterminate 
period,  far  beyond  the  Intended  expira- 
tion date  of  the  contract,  with  no  dead- 
lines to  motivate  serious  bargaining. 

/  recommend  that  this  unusual  pro- 
cedure be  discontinued  and  that  new  la- 
bor contracts  for  railroads  and  airlines 
be  negotiated  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  for  most  other  industries.  The  party 
which  desires  to  change  or  terminate 
any  contract  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide written  notice  to  that  effect  sixty 
days  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  the 
change  is  to  go  into  effect.  The  schedule 
of  negotiations  would  thus  depend  not 
on  the  decision  of  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  but  on  the  decisions  of  the 
parties;  earlier,  more  earnest,  and  more 
independent  l>argalnlng  would  be  en- 
couraged. 

— The  National  Mediation  Board  now 
handles  two  very  different  functions: 
mediating  railway  and  airlines  disputes 
and  regulating  the  process  by  which  bar- 
gaining units  are  determined  and  bar- 
gaining representatives  are  chosen.  This 
combination  of  functions  is  unique  to  the 
railroad  and  airlines  Industries,  and 
again,  I  propose  that  the  discrepancy  be 
eliminated.  The  mediation  functions  of 
the  National  Mediation  Board  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service — which  presently 
handles  this  work  for  the  vast  majority 
of  our  industries.  The  regulatory  func- 
tions should  remain  uHth  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  but  its  name  should 
be  changed  to  the  Railroad  and  Airline 
Representation  Board  to  reflect  this  new 
reality. 

Whenever  possible,  the  government 
should  stay  out  of  private  labor  disputes. 
When  the  public  interest  requires  that 
government  step  in.  then  it  should  do 
so  through  procedures  which  bring  the 
current  conflict  to  an  equitable  conclu- 
sion without  weakening  the  self-reliance 
of  future  bargainers. 

The  nation  cannot  tolerate  protracted 
work  stoppages  in  its  transportation  in- 
dustries, but  neither  should  labor  con- 
tracts be  molded  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  legislation  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress would  help  us  to  avoid  both  pitfalls; 
It  would  do  much  to  foster  both  freedom 
In  collective  bargaining  and  industrial 
peace.  The  hallmark  of  this  program  is 
fairness;  under  its  procedures  we  will  be 


able  to  end  national  emergency  labor 
disputes  in  our  transportation  Industries 
in  a  manner  which  is  fair  to  labor,  fair 
to  management  and  fair  to  the  American 
public. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  27,  1970. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum — and  it  will 
be  a  live  quorum — with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  recognized  at  the  conclusion 
of  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

(No  68  Leg.] 


AUcen 

Fong 

McaelUn 

Allen 

Oore 

McOee 

Allott 

Oravel 

Metcalf 

Baker 

oniBn 

Muakle 

Bennett 

Oumer 

PeU 

Boggs 

TUnaen 

Rlblcoff 

BxinUck 

Hart 

Schwelker 

Byrt.  W.  V«. 

Holland 

Scott 

Cook 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Spong 

Cotton 

JavlU 

StennU 

CurtU 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Magnuaon 

WUllams.  Del 

EastUnd 

Mansfield 

WlllUms,  N.J 

EUenaer 

UatlUaa 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chuhch),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Mowtoya)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanitin  and 
Mr.  OoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood),  the  Senator  of 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necesarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  instructed  to  request  the  attendance 
of  absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  instructed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 
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ill 


Anderson 

Bible 

Cannon 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Oaie 

Bellmon 

Byrd.  Va. 

Crancton 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Brvln 

Fulbrlglit 

Ooodell 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Jordan.  Idaho 

McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Moss 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 


Prozmlre 

Randolph 

RusseU 

Smith,  Maine 

Stevens 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1970 

The  Senate  continued  witli  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15931)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  time  at  this  point  to  argue  the  case 
for  the  amendment;  but,  while  Senators 
are  present,  I  want  to  make  some  defi- 
nite announcements  that  I  think  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
In  connection  with  the  amendment. 

A  great  deal  of  concern,  very  naturally, 
has  been  expressed  over  where  the  Presi- 
dent would  exercise  his  option  in  reduc- 
ing specific  appropriations.  If  the  Cotton 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  if  the  bill 
should  pass  with  it  and  if  the  President 
should  sign  the  bill.  I  wish  to  remind 
Senators,  that  this  2-percent  reduction  is 
2  percent  of  the  bill  after  the  exclusion 
of  the  social  security  trust  fund,  the  rail- 
road retirement  fund,  the  Soldiers'  Home 
fund,  and  the  administration  of  those 
programs. 

So  out  of  the  $19  bilhon-plus  bill,  this 
will  apply  only  to  an  amount  of  $17  bil- 
lion-plus; and  a  2-percent  reduction  out 
of  $17,339  million  Is  not  a  great  reduction 
in  this  bUl,  which  is  the  largest  HEW  bill 
that  has  ever  been  considered  by  the 
Congress  in  the  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  have  no  authority  to  give  any  indi- 
cation, and  I  do  not  have  any  indication, 
whether  the  President  would  accept  this 
bill  or  veto  it  if  it  were  passed  with  the 
Cotton  amendment.  I  do  have  authority 
to  make  the  following  statements,  on  be- 
half of  both  the  White  House  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  If  the  bill  is  passed  with  the 
Cotton  amendment,  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  by  2  percent,  not  one  cent 
will  be  taken  from  these  two  funds,  these 
two  appropriations — impacted  areas  and 
Hill-Burton  funds,  including  construc- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  amount  in  the 
bill  we  are  considering,  which  came  from 
the  House,  will  be  left  intact  and  not  a 
cent  will  be  taken  from  either  of  those 
fimds. 

I  have  authority  to  make  that  pledge 
on  behalf  not  only  of  HEW  but  of  the 
administration  as  well.  I  have  no  au- 
thority to  make  any  additional  pledges 
of  the  White  House,  but  I  state  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  have  all 
the  cards  on  the  table,  what  I  am  au- 
thorized to  say  will  be  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Secretary  Finch  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare to  the  President  as  to  exactly  what 
reductions  will  be  made  and  from  what 
items. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  the 
Cotton  amendment  is  a  provision  that  no 
more  than  15  percent  can  be  taken  from 
any  line  item  in  the  entire  bill;  and  I 
am  able  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate what  the  Secretary  will  recommend 
to  the  President  as  to  each  item.  Speak- 
ing for  myself.  I  cannot  imagine  that  I 
would  have  that  authority  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  White  House.  I  shall 
state  the  items  slowly  and  carefully: 

From  the  appropriation  in  this  bill  for 
air  pollution  control,  which  is  $108.8  mil- 
lion, the  amount  of  $6  million  would  be 
recommended  to  be  deducted. 

From  mental  health,  an  appropriation 
of  $360,302,000,  the  amount  of  $6.3 
million. 

From  the  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  an  amount  of 
$35.5  million,  $6.3  miUion. 

Prom  hospital  construction,  nothing, 
as  I  have  already  announced — no  deduc- 
tion. 

The  amount  in  the  bill  for  District  of 
Columbia  medical  facilities  is  $10  million. 
In  the  President's  offer,  even  his  final 
offer,  of  February  2,  he  was  cutting  it  all 
out.  But  from  the  $10  million,  it  will  be 
recommended  that  15  percent  be  de- 
ducted—^1.5  million. 

From  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Metabolic  Diseases,  in  the 
amount  of  $146,334,000,  $8,666,000. 

May  I  interpolate  there  to  say  that 
that  comes  from  the  program  of  training 
of  researchers  and  does  not  affect  to  the 
tune  of  1  single  cent  the  artificial  kidney 
program? 

The  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke,  in  the  bill  is 
$106,978,000.  The  reduction  would  be 
$5,722,000. 

National  Institute  of  Allergies  and  In- 
fectious Diseases,  $103,695,000,  the  de- 
duction would  be  $1,306,000. 

The  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences,  totaling  $164,644,000, 
the  reduction  would  be  $10,356,000. 

From  general  research  and  services, 
the  amount  of  $76,658,000,  the  reduction 
would  be  $6,960,000. 

Prom  health  manpower  direct  loans, 
the  amount  of  $234,470,000,  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  $15,531,000. 

From  dental  health,  from  the  appro- 
priation of  $11,722,000,  the  deduction  is 
$835,000. 

Prom  building  facilities,  NIH,  which 
means  repairs,  reconditioning,  and  so 
forth — no  deductions.  Senators  will  note 
that  in  the  NIH  there,  there  is  no  de- 
duction. Not  1  cent  from  the  stroke, 
heart  and  cancer  research  in  the  appro- 
priation. 

Now  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  from  the  appropriation  of 
$638,534,000,  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion is  $95,700. 

That  is  broken  down  as  to  tiUe  I  fund — 
$386,160. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  that  million  or 
thousand?  4 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  $95,700,000. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Senator  said 
thousand. 

Mr.  COTTON.  $95,700,000.  The  break- 
down is  on  the  title  I  funds  which  are 


$386,161,000  and  the  reduction  would  be 
$42,700,000. 

On  library   resources  which  are   $50 
million,  the  reduction  would  be  $40,000. 
Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing,  $17 
million,  the  reduction  would  be  $13,000. 
Bilingual  educatidn,  which  is  $25  mil- 
lion, no  deduction. 

Instructional  equiiMnent,  which  is  $43,- 
740,000,  the  deduction  would  be  $6,500,- 
000. 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted 
areas,  which  is  in  the  amount  of  $520,- 
167,000 — as  I  have  stated  before,  there 
will  be  no  deduction  on  that. 

Education  professions  development, 
$107,500,000.  The  reduction  on  that  would 
be  $3,750,000. 

On  higher  education,  $871,874,000,  the 
deduction  would  be  $100,000.  This  is  an- 
other breakdown,  under  graduate  in- 
struction, which  is  $30  million,  that 
would  be  t€iken  out. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  was 
that  $100,000  or  $100  million? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  sorry— $100  mil- 
lion out  of  the  $871  million— right. 

Now,  bi-eaking  that  down,  the  amoimt 
for  imdergraduate  instruction  of  $33 
million  would  be  taken  out  entirely.  That 
is  not  a  line  item.  It  is  a  breakdown  of 
the  line  item. 

On  the  NDEA  loans  of  $63,900,000, 
there  would  be  a  reduction  of  $67,100. 

Now,  vocational  education,  $391,716,- 
000  would  be  reduced  by  $45,620,000. 

Libraries  and  community  services, 
$140,881,000,  would  be  reduced  by 
$22,300,000. 

Education  for  the  handicapped,  $100 

million,  would  be  reduced  by  $8,150,000. 

Rehabilitation  services  and  facilities, 

$464,783,000,  would  not  be  touched  at 

all — no  reduction. 

Mental  retardation  construction,  $37 
miUion,  would  be  reduced  by  $2  million. 
Child  health  and  welfare,  $248,800,- 
000 — no  reduction. 

Now  those  are  the  total  reductions  out 
of  the  $17,339,000,000.  This  total  reduc- 
tion adds  up  to  the  $347,295,000  which  Is 
the  reduction  the  President  would  make 
on  the  total  reduction  In  the  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  Cotton  amendment  only 
reduces  from  $17,300,000,000,  the  reduc- 
tion of  2  percent,  to  $347,295,000.  Those 
are  the  ways  the  reductions  would  be 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  further 
time  of  the  Senate,  but  I  should  like  to 
speak  later  to  some  of  the  other  aspects 
of  this  subject. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  subcommittee  for  HEW  funds. 

I  used  to  serve  as  a  regular  member 
on  that  committee  years  ago  but  I  got 
off  of  it  because  no  matter  how  much 
we  added  in  committee,  over  the  budget 
or  over  the  House,  it  was  never  enough. 
They  always  added  more  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

This  is  one  committee  that  can  never 
satisfy  the  public,  or  many  Members, 
because  it  has  so  many  programs  which 
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are  appealing  and  the  amount  of  mcmey 
which  could  be  spent  on  these  programs 
is  almost  limitless. 

But  here  we  are.  8  months  after  the 
bill  should  have  been  passed  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  one  veto  by  the 
President,  we  are  now  faced  with  the 
practical  situation  that  if  we  pass  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  House  it 
will  face  another  Presidential  veto. 

I.  for  one.  would  be  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  President's  veto,  and  I  think  the 
President  would  be  sustained  in  that 
veto.  So  that  we  would  be  right  back 
where  we  were  before.  Thus,  we  do  face 
a  practical  situation.  Do  we  accept  a 
reasonable  compromise,  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  not  get  all  he  wanted,  or  those 
In  Congress  would  not  get  all  they 
wanted,  but  we  would  settle  the  issue? 

There  are  only  4  months  more  to  go 
for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

If  it  comes  to  a  contest  at  election 
time,  and  time  will  only  tell  whether 
those  who  want  more  money  will  gain 
politically  or  those  who  voted  for  cuts 
will  gain  politically. 

I  know  this,  however,  that  whenever 
the  President  gets  into  a  contest  with 
Congress,  it  Is  usually  the  President  who 
wins  politically. 

I  remember  the  80th  Congress  very 
well,  that  President  Truman  was  elected 
In  1948  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
his  panning  of  the  Congress. 

Thus,  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
anyone,  unless  they  want  to  continue  this 
controversy  with  the  President  on  wheth- 
er this  bill  should  be  passed  with  some 
reductions  or  increases.  So  I  would  hope 
that  we  will  look  at  this  as  a  practical 
situation  that  no  one  will  get  all  he  wants 
but  rather  we  accept  the  Cotton  com- 
promise. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  again  for  the  fine  compromise 
he  has  offered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  some 
questions,  because  I  did  not  get  some  of 
these  figures  precisely  In  mind. 

Could  the  Senator  tell  me  with  respect 
to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion— for  library  resources,  the  figure 
In  the  bill  is  $50  million — to  what  would 
that  be  reduced? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  would  be  reduced 
by  $40  million. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Guidance  counseling 
and  testing.  In  the  bill,  $17  million  is 
provided. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  would  be  reduced 
by  $13  million. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  With  respect  to 
higher  education,  other  undergraduate 
facilities,  $33  million  Is  provided  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  Is  undergraduate 
construction. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  would  be  all  taken 
out.  These  are  all  the  recommendations 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  would  make  to  the  President 
if  the  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  the  Senator 


repeated  once  again,  as  he  did  earlier  In 
his  remarks  this  morning,  that  the  item 
for  impacted  aid,  which  is  $520,567,000 
in  the  bill,  would  be  unchanged. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  would  not  be 
touched.  First,  if  the  amount  Is  agreed  to, 
and  If  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment are  adopted,  the  following  items 
would  not  be  touched  to  the  tune  of  a 
single  cent:  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
stnictlon  would  not  be  touched;  the  im- 
pacted area  funds  would  not  be  touched, 
the  bilingual  education  would  not  be 
touched:  the  rehabilitation  services  and 
facilities  would  not  be  touched:  and  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare 
would  not  be  touched. 

I  have  given  the  other  figures. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  other  questions  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress to  the  Senator  If  I  could.  Would 
the  Senator  rather  finish  his  statement 
first? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  cover  a  few  quick 
points  that  I  can  cover  in  about  3  mln- 
utes? 

In  the  first  place.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  Cotton  amendment  does 
another  thing.  It  permits  the  President  to 
apply  these  2-percent  reductions  across 
the  board  and  spread  them  over  both 
the  mandatory  and  the  nonmandatory 
items  in  the  bill. 

Mandatory  items  have  been  legally 
adjudged  to  be  items — regardless  of 
whether  there  are  contributions  or 
whether  there  are  matching  funds  by 
the  States  or  local  facilities — adminis- 
tered under  a  formula  to  the  State  or 
subsections  thereof. 

Those,  without  this  amendment,  the 
President  could  not  touch. 

That  means  If  the  House  bill  passed 
and  if  It  shotild  become  the  law — and  I 
have  no  prediction.  I  will  not  say  whether 
the  President  will  veto  or  sign  It,  be- 
cause I  have  no  Idea,  but  I  would  guess 
he  might  veto  it — roughly  $16  billion 
plus  is  Involved  In  the  HEW  program.  Of 
that  $16  bUlion.  $11.6  billion  are  man- 
datory, and  the  President  could  not 
touch  them.  But  that  leaves  $5  billion 
he  can  touch.  That  would  t>e  the  only 
area  in  the  bill  that  he  could  touch. 

And  if  he  chose  to  accept  the  House 
bill  and  sign  It,  he  could  cut  out.  for 
instance,  all  of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
medical  facilities.  He  could  cut  out  all 
of  the  instrumental  equipment  items.  He 
could  cut  out  the  whole  $100  million 
for  the  educationally  handicapped.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  would. 

He  could  cut  the  $229  million  student 
loan  program. 

In  fact,  it  narrows  his  option  down 
to  some  of  these  items. 

That  is  the  reason  I  carefully  put  In 
my  amendment — and  that  was  before 
we  had  Information  from  downtown — 
that  no  line  item  could  be  cut  beyond  IS 
percent. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  in- 
formation is  reliable.  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  It  is  reliable  as  far  as  Im- 
pacted aid  and  the  HlU-Burton  construc- 
tion funds  are  concerned. 

The  reason  that  I  assert  that  tills 
amendment  reaches  across  both  manda> 
tory  and  nonmandatory  items  is  the 
history  of  the  similar  amendment  which 
was  voted  on  in  the  House  and  lost  by 


nine  votes.  But  that  was  ruled  as  a  limi- 
tation not  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

In  the  Record  of  February  19,  Repre- 
sentative McFall  posed  the  following 
question: 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  about 
the  meaning  of  his  motion.  As  I  read  the 
gentleman's  motion  to  recommit.  It  merely 
makes  a  2' j 'percent  acrosa-the-board  cut. 
excepting  certain  amounts  that  have  been 
listed.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman.  Is  he  not 
making  the  President's  Job  that  much  more 
difficult,  because  there  are  sUU  the  manda- 
tory provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  President 
would  have  to  spend  the  amounts  of  money 
that  are  mandatory,  and  he  would  have  to 
take  the  3 ^-percent  cut  out  of  those  things 
that  are  discretionary  with  the  President, 
which  he  would  have  under  the  law  any- 
way, as  I  understand  It.  He  has  the  discre- 
tionary authority,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  he 
could  use  It. 

The  response  from  Representative 
Michel  was: 

No:  I  believe  he  could  take  the  3Va  percent 
out  of  any  appropriation  or  program  In  this 
bill  except  those  which  are  specifically  ex- 
cluded by  the  language  of  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

That  is  the  social  security  fund,  the 
railroad  retirement  fund,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  fimd.  and  the  administration 
of  those  funds. 

So  it  seems  clear  that  if  my  amend- 
ment were  rejected,  the  bill  would  specify 
that  the  President  would  have  the  power, 
if  he  wanted  to  use  it.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  he  would  use  it  in  a  meat-ax 
manner. 

We  know  he  did  not  include  in  any  of 
his  recommendations  the  $10  million  for 
the  District  of  Colimibia  medical  facili- 
ties. And.  in  my  opinon,  nothing  Is  more 
needed  than  that 

It  means  that  his  power  would  be  con- 
centrated on  a  small  area. 

If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to.  It  means 
that  his  discretionary  reduction  would 
be  spread  over  them  all. 

Also.  I  should  like  to  mention  one 
other  point.  There  has  been  distributed — 
and  a  copy  of  it  came  into  my  hands — 
by  opponents  to  the  Cotton  amendment, 
a  dialog  here. 

One  of  the  questions  Is : 

Why  ahouldn't  the  President  have  a  little 
bit  of  discretion  over  the  spending  of  only 
3  percent  of  the  money  In  the  bill? 

The  answer  is : 

To  give  this  authority  Is  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent an  Item  veto,  an  authority  that  the 
Congress  has  given  no  previous  Chief  Execu- 
tive, not  even  President  Washington. 

It  Is  an  abdication  by  the  Congress  of  its 
constitutional  power  of  the  purse  to  enforce 
its  policy  determinations.  Two  percent  of 
•17.35  billion,  the  amount  subject  to  section 
411.  Is  $347  million.  Permitting  dUcretlonary 
cuts  up  to  15  percent  of  the  appropriation 
items  so  as  to  achieve  this  $347  million  re- 
duction would  empower  the  President  and 
the  Biaeau  of  the  Budget  to  reduce  pro- 
grams— 

The  memorandum  goes  on  with  the 
amoimt  they  could  reduce. 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than 
that  statement.  Congress  is  not  abdicat- 
ing its  power  because  if  my  amendment 
is  agreed  to  it  is  not  authorizing  but  is 
directing  the  President  to  reduce  by  2 
percent  the  $17  billion-plus  that  would 
be  subject  to  reduction. 
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Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  yield  In  just  a 
moment.  I  wish  to  finish  this  statement. 

It  is  directing  him  to  do  so,  just  as  Con- 
gress directed  President  Johnson  to  re- 
duce his  budget  by  $6  bUlion;  giving  him 
discretion  where  to  reduce  it. 

So  one  does  not  have  to  go  back  to 
President  Washington  to  find  a  prece- 
dent. I  did  not  vote  for  any  President  to 
have  an  item  veto  but  this  amendment  Is 
carefully  limited.  It  is  a  limiUtion  that 
is  so  carefully  spelled  out  that  it  is  a  di- 
rective by  Congress,  and  nothing  is  more 
ridiculous  than  this  claim. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  if  we  did  not  do  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PONG.  We  gave  him  authority 
to  cut  from  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1969  the 
siun  of  approximately  $6  billion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  did  not  give  him 
authority:  we  told  him  he  must.  Frankly, 
I  will  say  in  all  honesty  I  thought  it  was 
a  rather  cowardly  performance  to  pass 
the  buck  to  the  President  for  that  $6 
billion. 

In  this  case  $347  million  out  of  $17.- 
339,000,000  is  a  small  cc«icession.  If  my 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  and  if  the  bill 
goes  to  him.  the  President  would  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  us  halfway  or  nearly  half- 
way because  he  will  be  compelled  to  find 
a  place  to  cut  $232  million  out  of  his  own 
recommended  pet  programs  where  his 
recommendations  are  in  excess  of  the  bill. 
It  is  a  two-way  street. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  On  that  point,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  point,  I  am 
having  some  diflSculty  comprehending  the 
precise  language  that  the  Senator  is  em- 
ploying in  both  his  amendment  and  his 
verbal  explanation  of  his  amendment. 
The  last  proviso  of  his  amendment,  sec- 
tion 411.  reads  as  follows: 

Provided  that  in  the  application  of  this 
limitation,  no  appropriation  may  be  reduced 
by  more  than  15  per  centum. 

Then.  In  his  remarks  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  on  at  least  two  instances 
referred  to  "line  items"  and  said  tliat  no 
line  item  could  be  reduced  by  more  than 
15  percent.  I  would  like  to  clarify  that. 

To  use  an  example,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  in  connection  with  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
library  resources  is  not  a  line  item? 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  line 
item. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  "Very  well.  If  it  is  a 
line  item,  and  if  it  is  in  the  bill  at  $50 
million  at  the  present  time,  imder  the 
Senator's  imderstanding  of  what  is  a 
line  item,  and  under  the  Cotton  15-per- 
cent formula,  how  could  that  be  cut  more 
than  $7.5  million? 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  say  frankly  the 
Senator  has  an  excellent  point. 

I  will  say  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  been  struggling  for  the 
last  2  or  3  days  to  get  this  information 
in  order  that  the  Senate  could  be  in- 
formed. I  suspect  in  5  minutes  I  ean 


have  this  corrected  because  somewhere 
near  the  Senate  Is  the  budget  officer  of 
HEW. 

But  as  I  was  reading  through  this  ma- 
terial, it  occurred  to  me.  I  have  only  had 
this  is  my  possession  for  a  short  time.  I 
shall  get  the  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question.  However,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  agrees  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  that  is  a  line  item  and  could 
not  be  reduced  in  that  amoimt,  and  if 
that  is  included,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  revision. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  like  to  pursue 
that  a  bit  further.  The  same  theory  would 
apply  to  guidance,  counseling,  and  test- 
ing, which  is  $17  million  in  the  bill.  A  cut 
of  $13  mUlion  would  well  exceed  the  Cot- 
ton formula. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  same  answer. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Just  to  button  this 
matter  up,  with  respect  to  higher  educa- 
tion construction,  the  item  "Other  xmder- 
graduate  facilities'  in  the  bill  at  $33 
million.  Is  not  that  a  line  item  and  under 
the  15-percent  formula  it  could  not  be 
cut  in  excess  of  15  percent? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  note  that  particular 
item  is  in  parentheses.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  answer,  but  I  suspect  I  will  have  an 
answer  to  all  three  questions  before  the 
Senate  proceeds  much  further. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Is  it  the  intent  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the 
author  of  the  Cotton  amendment,  sec- 
tion 411.  that  his  15-percent  limitation 
apply  precisely  to  line  items  and  not  to 
a  more  broadly  defined  form  of  appro- 
priation that  might  contain  an  entire 
assortment  of  things? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  I  wish  to  remind  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire's  amendment  speaks  for  it- 
self. He  saw  to  it  that  it  involved  a  15- 
percent  ceiling  for  any  cuts. 

Now,  in  the  constant  desire  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
before  we  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  find  out  where  the  cuts  would  be 
made,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
perhaps  made  a  nuisance  of  himself,  but 
he  kept  after  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
desired  to  have  more  specific  informa- 
tion because  he  wanted  to  be  able  In 
dealing  with  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  Just  as  complete  and  definite 
assurance  as  possible. 

I  guess  it  was  the  night  before  last 
that  I  secured  the  confirmation  that  im- 
pacted area  fimds  and  Hill-Burton 
fimds,  including  construction,  would  not 
be  touched  and  I  insisted  that  that  be 
confirmed  from  the  top. 

The  rest  of  this  is.  as  I  said,  what 
would  be  the  reccmimendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  the  President  if  this  bill 
passed  with  this  amendment  In  it.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  lay  this  before  the 
Senate  but  I  desired  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  had  a  dif- 
ficult problon  from  yesterday  imtil  now. 
His  original  amendment  called  for  25 
percent  and  he  changed  it  to  15  percent. 


so  there  may  be  a  little  confusion  on 
the  amount  of  money  for  line  items. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  Is  possible,  but  I  will 
try  to  obtain  the  answers  and  dot  the 
I's  and  cross  the  t's. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  first  committee 
amendment,  the  so-called  Cotton 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  61,  line  17,  strike  out  "no  appro- 
priation" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "no  amount  specified  in  any  appro- 
priation provision  contained  in  this  Act". 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  exchanges  between  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire  

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
amendment  read?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
read. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  request  that  it 
be  read  again?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:     . 

On  page  61,  line  17,  strike  out  the  words 
"no  appropriation '  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"no  amount  specified  In  any  appropria- 
tion provision  contained  In  this  Act." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer this  amendment  as  an  appropriate 
follow-up  to  the  exchange  between  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  my- 
self. As  was  stated  earlier,  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  present  Cotton  amendment 
reads: 

That  in  the  application  of  this  limitation, 
no .  appropriation  may  be  reduced  by  more 
than  15  percentum. 

When  I  saw  that  language,  I  had  some 
difficulty  as  to  just  what  was  actually 
intended  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  terms  of  the  word  "appro- 
priation." For  instance,  was  the  whole 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  to  be 
considered  a  lump-siun  appropriation? 
Or  did  "appropriation"  mean,  in  fact, 
what  we  refer  to  as  a  line  item? 

I  have  now  had  the  exchange  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  In  which 
he  pointed  out  that  it  was  his  firm  in- 
tent that  it  would  apply  to  line  items. 
I  have  been  through  some  of  the  Items; 
for  instance,  library  resources  \mder 
"Elementary  and  secondary  education." 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  con- 
siders that,  as  do  I,  a  line  item.  In  the 
bill  that  is  $50  million.  However,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  himself 
pointed  out,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is 
perhaps  going  to  recommend  that  it  be 
cut  as  much  as  $40  million.  $40  million 
of  $50  million  is  80  percent — obviously 
grossly  in  excess  of  the  Cotton  15-per- 
cent limitation. 

The  same  with  respect  to  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  under  "Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  say,  first,  that, 
with  respect  to  these  flgiires.  which  were 
hastily  given  to  me.  there  was  no  In- 
tent on  the  part  of  either  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  or  the  budget  offi- 
cer of  HEW  not  to  make  this  appli- 
cable to  line  items. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  to  have  this  limita- 
tion extend  to  line  items.  No  rollcall  has 
been  ordered  on  this  measure,  and  I 
assume  I  can  amend  it  without  unani- 
mous consent.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  incor- 
porated in  my  own. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
we  may  have  a  clear  legislative  history, 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  my  offering  this 
amendment  is  to  buttress  the  concept  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
this  limitation  applies  to  line  items.  So 
that  the  items  library  resources,  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  testing,  under  "Ele- 
mentary and  secondarj'  education,"  and 
other  undergraduate  facilities,  under 
"Construction."  are  line  items  to  which 
the  15-percent  limitation  would  apply. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  this 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  his  amend- 
ment originally,  but  if  this  amendment 
Is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose, 
I  welcome  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  incorporate  it  and  to 
make  it  crystal  clear,  because  that  la  the 
Intent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  advise  that  the  amendment 
is  a  committee  amendment,  and  not  an 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  axxl  would  therefore  require 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  was  originally 
my  amendent,  be  adopted  and  incor- 
porated in  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BIAGNXTSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  think  some  Senators  want 
to  know  Just  exactly  what,  with  this 
amendment,  could  or  could  not  be  done 
if  the  Cotton  amiendment  stays  In  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  had  been  on  the  floor,  he  would 
know  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
had  Just  finished  reading  what  he 
thought  was  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  same  thing  that  I  bad  In 
the  committee  yesterday  Jubt  before  we 
voted  on  wiiat  would  be  the  recommen- 
dations for  each  item. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes,  I  know. 
Mr.  COTTON.  It  turns  out — and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  la  to  be  com- 
mended for  catchirvg  it — that  In  break- 
ing down  the  higher  education  items,  for 
example,  and  in  breaking  down  the  ele- 
mentary-secondary educaUon  Items  into 
various  items,  while  the  15  percent  ap- 
plies SM  far  as  the  overall  Item  is  con- 
ceroed.  if  we  take  individual  itema.  In 
about  three  instances  the  15  percent 
limitation  Is  exceeded. 
I  assured  the  Senator  that  I  will  in- 


form him  as  soon  as  I  get  word  from 
the  Budget  officer.  I  think  these  were  the 
incorrect  amounts.  But  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  in  order  to  be  sure,  offered  his 
amendment,  which  simply  means  that 
the  15  percent  limitation  in  this  amend- 
ment refers  to  line  items,  not  Just  to 
overall  appropriations;  and  I  was  glad 
to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire?  Without  objec- 
tion, the  modification  is  accordingly 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  prevents  any  line 
item  from  being  cut  more  than  15  per- 
cent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  very  fine 
amendment.  I  wish  to  commend  also 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  clarifying  that  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  performed  a 
great  service  for  us  and  that  he  has  given 
us  a  way  out  of  a  situation  in  which  the 
Congress  finds  itself  stalemated  with  the 
President.  I  believe  his  amendment  is  a 
very  fine  amendment.  It  has  the  prom- 
ise of  assuring  us  of  a  bill  which  would 
be  of  greater  service  to  our  education 
and  health  programs  than  the  continu- 
ing resolution  under  wliich  we  are  now 
operating. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  understand 
what  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  in  the  pending 
bill,  HR.  15931,  I  wish  to  summarize 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1970  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
related  agencies. 

As  we  det>ate  this  measure,  we  should 
realize  there  are  only  4  months  of  fiscal 
year  1970  remaining. 

This  is  the  end  of  February.  We  have 
only  the  months  of  March.  April,  May, 
and  June,  and  fiscal  year  1970  will  be 
gone — Just  4  months  left  in  a  fiscal 
year — and  the  appropriation  bill  for 
these  agencies  has  not  become  law. 

During  the  preceding  8  months  of  fis- 
cal year  1970.  all  agencies  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  have  been  operating  under  a 
continuing  resolution.  When  the  effec- 
tive time  of  one  continuing  resolution 
ended,  we  passed  another  continuing  res- 
olution, and  we  are  still  operating  under 
a  continuing  resolution. 

While  the  rates  of  spending  have 
shifted  somewhat  under  these  various 
continuing  resolutloru.  I  am  advised  that 
actual  obligations  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
been  at  the  rate  in  the  President's  April 
1969  budget  or  the  conference  version 
of  the  vetoed  biU.  H.R.  13111.  which- 
ever is  lower.  In  other  words,  continuing 
resolutions  have  been  enacted,  and  we 
are  now  under  a  continuing  resolution 
at  the  rate  of  the  President's  April  1969 
budget  or  the  vetoed  conference  bill, 
whichever  Is  lower. 

What  this  means  is  that,  by  passing 


the  pending  bill,  even  with  the  reduc- 
tions provided  in  section  411 — the  Cotton 
amendment — we  would  be  releasing  ap- 
proximately $550  million  more  for  obli- 
gation for  HEW  programs  tlian  is  being 
obligated  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. In  other  words,  if  we  adopt  the 
Cotton  amendment,  we  would  be  releas- 
ing an  additional  $550  million  for  health 
and  education  programs  than  If  HEW 
were  to  remain  under  the  continuing 
resolution. 

This  figure  of  $550  million  has  been 
provided  me  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  dispute  the  amount. 
By  delaying  action  on  H.R.  15931.  tlie 
Senate  would  actually  be  restricting  ob- 
ligations to  a  level  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  below  the  bill  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  recommends. 
In  other  words,  if  we  act  now,  and  pass 
this  bill  with  the  Cotton  amendment, 
we  can  be  assured — the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  bill  would  then 
be  approved  and  not  vetoed — that  $550 
million  more  will  begin  to  fiow  to  our 
States  and  school  districts. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  contains  a  total  of 
$20,392,734,500.  We  have  every  indication 
the  Piesident  will  veto  the  House  version 
of  H  R.  15931. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  recommends 
the  identical  amounts  contained  in  the 
House  bill,  but  we  have  included  a  very 
important  provision  which  calls  for  a  2- 
percent  reduction  in  the  total  amoimt 
of  the  bill.  Trust  fimds  such  as  social 
security,  railroad  retirement,  and  the 
UjS.  Soldiers  Home  are  exempted  from 
any  cuts. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has 
given  assurances  that  the  amounts  con- 
tained in  the  bill  for  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas  and  for  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pital constniction  will  not  be  reduced. 

This  means  that  $520,567,000  would  be 
available  for  impacted  areas  schools, 
$80,000,000  more  than  the  President  re- 
quested on  February  2  this  year. 

It  also  means  $176,123,000  would  be 
available  for  hospital  construction, 
$22,000,000  more  than  the  President  re- 
quested on  February  2. 

After  deducting  the  exempted  trust 
funds,  there  Is  a  total  of  $17,339  billion 
against  which  the  2-percent  reduction 
would  be  applied.  In  dollars,  the  reduc- 
tion called  for  is  $347  milliCHi. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
provision,  however.  Insures  that  no  pro- 
gram can  be  wiped  out  by  the  2-percent 
reduction.  We  do  this  by  limiting  to  15 
percent  the  total  reduction  that  can  be 
applied  to  any  one  line  item  in  the  bill, 
as  has  rww  been  clarified  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 

This  Is  In  brief  the  bill  as  presented 
to  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  bill,  which  in  terms  of  money 
amounts  and  the  discretionary  authority 
given  to  the  President  to  make  reduc- 
Uons,  is  acceptable  to  the  administration, 
we  have  been  assured. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  helped  to  write  the 
much  more  generous  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill.  HJl.  13111.  But  that  bill 
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was  vetoed  by  the  President.  There  is  no 
hope  now  of  enacting  that  bill  Inasmuch 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  refused 
to  pass  it  over  the  Presidents  veto. 

So  we  in  Congress  are  confronted  wlin 
a  situation  where  we  are  forced  to  ap- 
prove a  lower  bill  In  order  to  have  any 
bUl  at  all  enacted  or  arrive  at  any  com- 
promise with  the  President. 

And  the  longer  we  delay  passing  a  bUl 
Uiat  wiU  be  signed,  the  longer  we  deprive 
school  and  health  agencies  throughout 
the  country  of  higher  amounts  for  their 
programs. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  if  the 
pending  biU  is  approved.  obUgations 
could  immediately  be  increased  to  a  level 
of  $550  milUon  higher  than  presenUy 
prevails  under  the  continuing  resolution 
under  which  we  are  now  operating. 

According  to  figiires  furnished  to  me. 
the  Department  of  HealUi.  Education, 
and  Welfare  had  obligated  as  of  Decena- 
ber  31.  1969,  only  $8.3  bUlion.  By  now.  it 
is  estimated  obUgaUons  probably  total 
no  more  than  $10  to  $11  bUlion  Obvi- 
ously, the  sooner  we  approve  this  bill,  tne 
sooner  HEW  can  begin  to  obligate  at  a 
higher  rate  and  the  sooner  school  dis- 
tricts and  health  agencies  can  begm  to 
receive  higher  allocations. 

Should  the  Senate  strike  out  section 
411  containing  the  2-percent  reduction 
and  15-percent  limiUtion,  the  bill  would 
be  headed  for  a  Presidential  veto.  I  have 
been  told.  We  would  have  to  provide 
some  authority  for  HEW  to  continue  ob- 
ligating and  spending  money,  probably 
through  another  continuing  resolution 
1 4  at  a  lower  level  than  provided  m  the 

pending  bill.  This  would  be  a  major  dis- 
service for  education  and  health  in 
America.  .  . 

By  passing  B.R.  15931.  with  amounts 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  with  the  2-percent 
reduction  provision,  the  Senate  will  be 
acting  on  a  bill  which  can  become  law 
and  which  I  believe  will  become  law.  and 
which  significantly  improves  the  present 
situation  of  our  health  and  education 
programs. 

We  are  faced  with  a  very  difficult  di- 
lemma, either  to  continue  operating  un- 
der continuing  resolutions  for  the  rest 
of  the  1970  fiscal  year  or  to  pass  a  bill 
which  will  provide  $550  mlUion  more 
than  is  presently  going  for  health  and 
education  throughout  America  under  the 
continuing  resolution. 

I  believe  we  should  be  practical  and 
not  delay  any  longer  a  higher  rate  of 
pay  for  schools  and  hospitals  and  other 
programs  in  this  bill. 

If  section  411— called  the  Cotton 
amendment — Is  deleted,  this  bill  faces  a 
Presidential  veto. 

That  means  Congress  must  take  some 
action  to  assure  funds  for  the  agencies 
in  this  biU— for  their  authority  runs  out 
tomorrow  night  at  midnight. 

Congress  would  then  be  faced  with  try- 
ing to  pass  the  bill  over  the  President's 
veto,  passing  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion,' or  passing  another  bllL 

Meanwhile,  the  clock  continues  to  tick 
on  and  the  days  and  weeks  go  by. 

School  districts  wlU  still  be  imcertaln 
how  much  in  impacted  aid  and  other  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  forthcoming. 


This  is  no  way  to  operate  and  no  way 
to  legislate.  ^^      .  ..^ 

We  have  lost  1  month  since  the 
President  vetoed  YLR.  13111.  It  Is  up  to 
the  Senate  to  break  the  Impasse  we  face 
and  to  take  the  reasonable,  practical  ap- 
proach the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  proposed  in  the  pending  bill. 
I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  15931  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  insofar  as  the  money 
amounts  and  section  411  are  concerned. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  commend  the  Senator 
on  his  sUtement,  and  would  also  like 
to  say  for  the  Record  that  for  nearly  a 
decade.  I  have  been  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health. 
Education,  and  WeUare,  and  we  have 
had  many  Senators  come  and  go  on  that 
committee,  as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington knows,  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  a  new  member  of  the  sub- 
committee this  year,  the  Senator  froni 
Hawaii  has  shown  great  faithfulness.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  known  a 
new  member  of  the  subcommittee,  in  his 
first  year,  to  attend  hearings  so  regularly 
and  to  study  the  items  in  our  budget  so 
carefully,  and  certainly  none  has  ques- 
tioned the  witnesses  with  greater  abUity, 
or  shown  a  keener  grasp  of  the  subject. 
For  a  new  member,  he  has  been  excep- 
tionally effective,  and  his  constituents  in 
Hawaii  should  be  very  proud  of  him  and 
of  the  care  he  has  taken  day  after  day 
to  see  that  this  great  bill,  which  wiU  do 
much  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  un- 
derprivileged, has  received  Its  full  con- 
sideratidir-and  that  we  have  squeezed 
out  the  last  cent  possible  for  effective 
programs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire? 

Senator  Fong  was  very  diligent  and 
his  wise  counsel  appreciated  by  all  of  us 
on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  for  their  very  kind  words. 

In  serving  on  this  committee  under 
the  chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  and  under  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  I  have  learned  much  from 
their  tremendous  insight  and  from  their 
vast  knowledge  of  the  bUl.  I  can  attest  to 
their  unsurpassed  dedication  to  the 
health,  education,  and  other  humani- 
tarian programs  contsdned  in  the  bill. 
From  their  wisdom  and  experience  in 
handling  this  high-priority  legislation.  I 
have  learned  much.  I  know  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  learn  much  imder  them,  and  for 
that  I  am  very  thankful.  Our  Nation  can 
be  thankful  that  the  Labor-Health,  Edu- 
caUon. and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  is 
under  such  excellent  management. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  urge 
the  Senate  to  oppose  that  portion  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  amendments 
which  provides  the  Executive  with  the 
power  to  cut  2  percent  of  the  total  sums 
aiH>ropriated  for  Labor-HEW. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  again  ^t 
issue  on  what  cotild  be  stated  as  a  matte 


of  priorities.  For  some  reason  this  ad- 
ministration seems  to  find  that  military, 
space,  and  other  so-caUed  hardware  pro- 
grams are  of  more  importance  than  edu- 
cation and  health. 

With  a  gross  national  product  of  $i 
triUion,  a  cut  of  $300  million,  or  less  than 
a  third  of  1  percent,  will  not  have  a  very 
substantial  effect  on  inflation.  Let  us  not 
fool  ourselves:  If  we  do  not  appropriate 
the  funds,  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  have  to  find  them.  And  here  I 
ask  why  State  and  local  expenditures 
are  not  infiationary  while  Federal  spend- 
ing is. 

The  2-percent  discretionary  cutting 
authority  now  before  us  seeks  to  arrive  at 
a  compromise  with  the  President  by  say- 
ing, in  effect.  "Here  are  the  funds;  you 
cut  where  you  want  to."  I  beUeve  that  by 
doing  so  we  sidestep  our  constitutional 
responsibilities  and  delegate  to  the  Exec- 
utive the  setting  of  priorities  which  we 
have  already  recognized  as  paramount  in 
the  various  appropriations  bills. 

In  the  past,  on  the  Senate  floor,  some 
of  us  have  said  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  perhaps  too  much  au- 
thority. We  have  even  referred  to  it  as 
the  presidium.  But  now  we  see  a  tendency 
to  go  in  the  other  direction  and  to  der- 
ogate from  its  authority. 

I  also  wonder  at  the  jargon  used  by 
those  who  support  this  method  of  cut- 
ting funds.  We  were  told,  from  the  flrst, 
that  the  worst  program  contained  in  the 
measure  is  impacted  aid;  yet  the  one,  to 
use  the  vernacular,  "sweetener"  which 
the  administration  offers  to  the  Congress 
in  order  to  get  the  2-percent  cut  is  that, 
impacted  area  programs  will  not  be 
touched.  Once  again,  the  administration 
has  come  out  foursquare  on  both  sides  of 
an  issue. 

So  where  is  the  slash  made?  We  find 
that  the  discretionary  authority  would 
cut  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  re- 
search function  by  $33  million;  it  would 
cut  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation program  by  $95  million;  it  would 
take  out  of  the  higher  education  pro- 
gram $100  million.  We  could  go  on  and 
on— $45  million  from  vocational  educa- 
cation.  $22  million  from  Ubraries.  Are 
these  the  programs  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  feels  should  be  cut 
back? 

Most  Important,  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion is  involved  here,  which  is  the  ques- 
tion of  an  item  veto.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  does  not  provide 
the  Executive  with  an  item-by-ltem  veto. 
He  must  approve  the  bill  in  toto  or  not  at 
all  Interestingly  enough,  George  Wash- 
ington, our  first  President,  wanted  an 
item  veto  and  it  was  not  granted.  I  real- 
ize that  this  is  directing  the  President 
to  exercise  an  authority,  but  the  effect 
of  it  is  very  much  the  same.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  change  this  precedent  by 
directing  now  the  President  to  exercise 
discretionary  authority  in  a  way  which 
circumvents  the  constitutional  mandate 
In  this  regard. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  has  been  done 
twice  since  World  War  n— once  in  1951 
and  again  in  1968.  Speaking  as  a  Sen- 
ator who  believes  In  the  preservation  of 
Congress  constitutional  role,  vis-a-vis  the 
Executive,  I  think  that  these  two  actions 
were  mistakes,  and  I  would  urge  that 
we  not  strike  out  a  third  time. 
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I  recall  that  a  few  moments  ago.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  query  from  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  that  the  action  Congress  took 
in  1968  in  gi%'ing  this  authority  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  cowardly.  I  agree  with 
him.  It  certainly  was.  And  I  cannot  see 
why  It  is  any  less  cowardly  today,  in  1970, 
liian  it  was  in  1968. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  later, 
before  flnai  action  Is  taken  on  this  bill. 
But  at  this  point  I  simply  want  to  register 
vigorously  my  opposition  to  section  411. 
on  page  61  of  this  bill,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment is  both  bad  legislation  and  bad 
policy. 

I  think  it  Is  bad  legislation,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  almost  everyone  in  the  Cham- 
ber would  agree,  for  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  sp>end  long  hours  in  making 
careful  judgments  about  individual  ap- 
propriation items  and  then  come  along 
at  the  last  minute  and  say.  "Despite  all 
those  judgments  we  have  made,  we  are 
not  going  to  stay  with  those  Judgments 
but  instead  are  going  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  override  them  in  certain 
particulars." 

I  think  that  If  the  Senate  wants  to  ap- 
propriate less  money  than  this  bill  would 
otherwise  provide  without  section  411.  it 
ought  to  go  ahead  and  do  It  straight  out. 
I  think  we  are  smart  enough  and  our 
committees  are  diligent  enough  that  we 
can  make  these  judgments  in  regard  to 
particular  items.  Not  only  can  we  make 
them,  but  the  Constitution  and  our  sys- 
tem of  government  require  us  to  do  so. 

I  think  that  however  well  inten- 
tloned — and  it  certainly  is  well  Icten- 
tioned — the  authors  of  this  section  are. 
it  is  not  a  move  that  fosters  the  legisla- 
tive process  working  the  way  it  was 
intended  to  work. 

But.  more  important.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  section  411 
of  this  bill  because  it  is  bad  policy.  Why 
pick  this  bill  out?  Why.  when  we  decide 
that  we  are  going  to  cut  2  percent  of  an 
appropriation,  do  we  not  put  that  on  a 
bilV  where  there  is  real  money  or  where 
the  human  needs  of  this  country  are 
not  most  at  stake?  That  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate:  that  is  the  question 
before  the  country.  Why  should  the 
people  always  be  the  ones  who  have  to 
suffer — the  people  who  need  our  interest 
and  our  attention  most?  They  should 
not  be  the  ones  to  suffer.  Those  who 
would  be  served  by  this  bill,  those  whose 
interests  are  most  at  stake  in  the  ap- 
propriations in  this  bill  for  health  and 
education,  are  not  the  people  who  ought 
to  suffer  most  If  we  are  going  to  cut 
expenditures.  And  by  my  vote  they  will 
not. 

hLc.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  one  further  clari- 
fying question.  If  I  may,  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

As  I  read  the  Cotton  amendment,  sec- 
tion 411.  it  says  in  part  as  follows: 

th«  totAl  available  for  expenditure  shall 
not  exceed  98  per  centum  of  the  total  ap- 
propriations contained  hareln. 

Frequently  during  this  debate  we  have 
heard  the  expression  "the  2-i>ercent 
fund"  or  "the  2-percent  cutoff."  I  ask 
this  question  of  the  Senator  from  New 


Hampshire:  As  he  reads  his  own  amend- 
ment, does  it  not  say  that  the  President 
can  spend  up  to  98  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation,  but  he  could,  if  he  wanted, 
spend  down  to  the  level  of  85  percent? 
Or.  to  state  it  another  way,  what  Is  in 
this  amendment  that  will  require  him  to 
spend  at  the  98-percent  level? 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  expressed  affirmatively  because  un- 
less it  was  a  limitation,  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  was  very  glad  to 
accept  one  amendment  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  because  It  clarified  a 
point  that  needed  to  be  clarified.  But  if 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  thinks  there 
is  any  question  in  the  minds  of  either 
the  executive  department  or  the  HEW. 
or  anyone  else,  this  is  the  wording 
exactly  as  it  is  in  the  House,  and  it  means 
a  2-percent  cut,  or  If  he  thinks  the 
President,  whether  he  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
politician,  can.  for  a  single  instant,  ac- 
cept this  amendment  as  authority  for 
him  to  cut  deeper.  I  think  he  Is  raising 
some  strawmen  in  this  case. 

Farthermore.  he  will  note  that  in  the 
amendment,  the  amendments  state  that 
applying  this  reduction,  and  that  reduc- 
tion is  2  percent,  he  cannot  reduce  any 
one  appropriation  which  has  been 
changed  by  another  15  percent. 

Mr.  EAOLETON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
further?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CANifON  in  the  chain .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  am  not.  for  one 
moment,  challenging  the  motives  of  the 
President  or  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  am  trying  to  clarify  what 
is  meant  by  secUon  411.  The  2-percent 
figure  appears  nowhere  in  section  411. 

The  language  used  is  as  follows: 

The  total  available  for  expenditure  shall 
not  exceed  98  per  centum  of  the  total  ap- 
proprlatlona  contained  herein. 

A  technical,  cautious,  careful  reading 
of  the  amendment  causes  me  to  believe, 
in  terms  of  statutory  language,  that  the 
President  would  be  prohibited  from 
spending  beyond  98  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriation but  could,  in  his  discretion. 
cut  down  as  low  as  85  percent. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  assure  me.  because  of  his  firm  un- 
dersUnding  with  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
spend  up  to  the  98  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriation and  only  withhold  2  percent 
of  the  total  appropriation.  I  will  remain 
satisfied,  despite  what  I  think  is  the 
rather  Inadequate  legislative  language  to 
accomplish  that  desired  end. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  already  and  do 
give  him  that  assurance,  but  let  me  give 
him  a  little  further  assiirance  that 
under  the  language  In  the  amendment, 
when  It  says  that  In  the  application  of 
this  limitation,  no  appropriation  may  be 
reduced  by  more  than  15  percent.  Now. 
instead  of  that  phraseology,  another  ap- 
proach would  be  to  give  the  President 
authority  to  reduce  by  so  much,  and  this 


was  ruled  out  in  the  House  on  a  point  of 
order,  as  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  If  this  were  so  amended,  it  could  be 
immediately  thrown  out  by  the  objec- 
tion of  any  one  Member  as  legislation  in 
8U1  appropriation  bill. 

This  must  be  a  limitation.  It  is  a  lim- 
itation. The  very  expression  In  the 
amendment  "in  applying  this  reduction" 
means  that  it  refers  to  the  2-percent 
reduction. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  there 
will  be  no  bad  faith  on  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  somewhat  regret  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  adopted,  because  in  a  way 
it  can  complicate  the  administration  of 
the  bill,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  be  a 
case  of  Aunt  Jemima's  recipe,  a  pinch 
here  and  a  pinch  there.  Under  some  of 
the  individual  appropriations,  we  hold 
this  provision  as  a  line  Item  to  mean  that 
there  will  be  some  dispersal  and  dissipa- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  money, 
but  only  in  minor  instances.  However,  in 
the  interest  of  clarity  I  am  happy  that 
we  have  the  amendment. 

But  on  this  point.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  he  need  have  no  apprehensions. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  now  to  speak  on  the  Cotton 
amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  his  clarifying  re- 
marks. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  for  an 
abundant  number  of  reasons,  including 
some  of  those  previously  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), and  others  who  have  spoken  in 
opposition. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  point,  and 
one  point  as  clearly  as  I  can.  In  vetoing 
the  HEW  bill  earlier  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  went  on  nation- 
wide television  with  all  the  drama  and 
the  fanfare  connected  with  a  Presiden- 
tial appearance,  including  the  props  and 
the  fountain  pen  with  which  to  sign  the 
veto. 

He  delivered  his  speech  about  the  evils 
of  inflation  and  the  necessity  to  fight  in- 
flation by  cutting  the  HEW  bUl. 

As  I  watched  his  remarks,  one  of  the 
more  dramatic  and.  from  a  forensic  point 
of  view,  telling  argiiments  the  President 
made  in  support  of  his  veto  was  that  part 
which  related  to  impacted  aid. 

The  President  stated  as  follows,  and  I 
am  quoting  from  the  weeklj  compilation 
of  Presidential  documents.  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1970,  in  which  the  full  remarks 
of  President  Nixon  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion on  January  26,  1970.  are  contained. 

I  quote  the  part  relating  to  impacted 
aid. 

Said  President  Nixon: 

An  example  of  the  unfairness  of  this  bill 
Is  the  Impacted  Aid  Program  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  help  areas  which  need  assistance 
because  of  the  presence  of  Federal  installa- 
tions. The  bin  provides  M  million  for  the 
one-half  nUlUon  people  who  live  in  the  rich- 
est county  in  the  United  States — 

I  interject  here  to  say  parenthetically 
that  that  is  Montgomery  County,  Md. — 
and  only  $3  million  for  the  three  million 
people  that  live  in  the  100  poorest  counties 
In  the  United  States. 

President  Elsenhower.  President  Kennedy. 
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President  Johnson  all  criticized  this  program 
as  being  unfair.  And  yet  the  Congress  In  thU 
bill  not  only  perpe'^uatcs  this  unfair  program. 
It,  adds  money  to  It. 

So  spoke  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  on  January  26.  1970. 

In  appearances  before  committees  of 
Congress.  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Pinch  has  denounced 
and  rejected  the  concept  of  impacted 
aid.  citing  the  Batelle  report.  Secretary 
I-lnch  has  stated  that  impacted  aid  was 
outmoded;  that  it  was  overly  lavish;  and 
that  it  favored  school  districts  of  af- 
fluence, such  as  Montgomery  County,  but 
that  It  ignored,  as  the  President  pointed 
out.  the  100  jjoorest  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

Earlier  in  1969,  the  President  was  so 
opposed  to  impacted  aid  that  his  orig- 
inal budget  recommendation  to  Congress 
was  a  meager  $202  million. 

I  repeat,  the  President  cited  the  al- 
leged excessiveness  of  impacted  aid  as 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  vetoing 
what  he  deemed  to  be  an  excessively 
lavish  HEW  bill. 

What  has  happened  to  impacted  aid 
now?  What  is  the  President's  position 
today  with  respect  to  this  program  that 
he  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  major  con- 
tributing causes  for  his  vetoing  of  the 
HEW  bill?  Where  does  It  remain  In  the 
final  bill?  Where  does  it  stand  in  terms 
of  this  agreement  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  achieved  from 
both  the  Wliite  House  and  HEW? 

Here  are  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire — so  precious  and 
so  sacred  is  Impacted  aid — that  he  said, 
"I  had  it  confirmed  from  the  top  on  this 
one."  With  respect  to  Impacted  aid.  he 
did  not  Just  have  to  rely  on  the  word  of 
Secretary  Finch  as  he  did  with  respect 
to  other  programs  such  as  elementary 
and  secondary  school  education,  guid- 
ance counseling,  or  tmiversity  construc- 
tion. 

To  xise  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shliv's  language  on  Impacted  aid.  he 
said,  "I  had  to  get  this  confirmed  from 
the  top."  And  what  did  he  get  confirmed 
••from  the  top"?  He  got  confirmed  "from 
the  top" — meaning,  I  presume,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes — that  the 
White  House  would  go  along  with  the 
impacted  aid  program  that  is  In  the  bill 
now  at  $520  million. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Not  at  this  moment. 
I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

The  original  Nixon  budget  recommen- 
dation was  $202  million.  And  a  few  weeks 
ago,  In  the  spirit  of  compromise — and 
that  Is  the  word  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Grutin)  likes  to  use — 
kicking  and  screaming  and  hating  every 
minute  of  it.  the  President  apparently 
agreed  to  $440  million  for  impacted  aid. 
Now  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  man  "from  the  top,"  (oes  along  with 
the  flgrire  of  $520  million  for  Impacted 
aid. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator used  my  name.  I  ask  him  to  yield 
tome. 
Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place.  I  have  not  had  one  word  of 
conversation  directly  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  this  subject. 


Second,  there  has  been  no  kicking  and 
screaming. 

Third,  and  more  important,  and  I  have 
the  t)ona  fide  assurance  from  those  rep- 
resenting the  President  that  in  the  in- 
stances of  impacted  area  funds,  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  funds,  in 
the  event  the  amendment  is  agreed  to 
and  the  bill  passes  and  should  be  signed 
into  law  by  the  President,  those  funds 
will  not  be  touched. 

The  President  has  not  even  given  them 
information  that  he  will  not  veto  the 
bill  with  the  Cotton  amendment  in  it. 

So,  no  one  has  led  the  President  down 
the  line  kicking  and  screaming.  He  has 
made  no  agreement,  other  than  I  am  sure 
he  has  agreed  that  if  the  biU  passes  with 
the  Cotton  sunendment  in  it  and  is  signed 
into  law — and  he  has  this  authority— he 
will  not  touch  those  two  items. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  disagreement  between  me  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  He  said 
he  got  it  "from  the  top."  I  care  not 
whether  it  was  Ehrllchman  or  Dent  or 
whoever.  He  has  It  signed  In  blood  that 
if  this  bill  is  signed  and  Ijecomes  law.  not 
one  penny  of  the  $520  miUion  for  im- 
pacted aid  will  be  touched— not  a  hair 
on  its  head. 

The  end  result  is  that  it  has  been 
pledged  that  the  President  will  live  up  to 
that  agreement.  That  is  all  the  Senator 
said. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator said  I  had  secured  an  agreement 
from  the  President  that  he  would  accept 
It  and  would  not  touch  these  fimds. 

I  have  no  agreement  that  he  would  ac- 
cept this  as  a  bill  with  or  without  my 
amendment. 

I  only  have  from  sources  that  I  will 
guarantee  that  should  the  bill  pass  with 
my  amendment  In  It  and  should  the 
President  enact  it  into  law  and  sign  It, 
he  would  not  touch  those  two  funds.  And 
that  is  aU. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  If  the  bill  becomes  law  and 
is  signed  by  the  President,  he  has  the 
firm  irrevocable  understanding  that  he 
has  pledged  to  the  other  99  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  not  one  dime  of  im- 
pacted aid  will  be  touched. 

I  am  not  here  to  decry  impacted  aid. 
Despite  some  abuses  in  the  imt>acted  aid 
program,  I  believe  it  serves  a  beneficial 
purpose.  I  have  supported  it.  Indeed,  a 
recent  amendment  of  mine  was  adopted 
In  the  Senate  which  I  think  further  im- 
proves the  program. 

Like  everyone  else,  shortly  before 
Christmas,  we  marched  behind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  who 
tried  to  put  $65  million  additional  into 
the  impacted  aid  fund.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  led  the  charge. 
I  followed  his  leadership.  The  Allott 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  Ic^jsided 
73-9  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  there  is 
considerable  constituency  for  impacted 
aid. 

But  what  I  regard  and  what  I  think  is 
hyp(X5risy  is  to  go  on  the  national  tele- 
vision networks  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  tell  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  HEW  bill  Is  inflationary 
and  cite  that  as  one  of  the  more  cogent 


and  convincing  reasons  for  vetoing  the 
impacted  aid  program  and  cite  the  very 
rich  county  that  receives  $6  million 
of  Impacted  aid — to  do  all  of  this,  and 
then  to  turn  aroimd  1  month  later  and 
agree  to  fully  fund  the  very  program 
which  he,  the  President,  had  earlier 
condemned. 

President  Nixon  made  a  convincing 
appeal  on  television.  He  said  that  100 
poor  counties  are  getting  nothing  out  of 
impacted  aid.  He  said : 

That  Is  wrong.  And  that  Is  one  of  the 
reasons,  my  fellow  citizens,  why  I  am  veto- 
ing this  bill. 

After  making  that  convincing  televi- 
sion pitch  to  the  American  people,  we 
now  find  that  this  allegedly  sinister,  in- 
flationary, inequitable  impacted  aid  is 
not  $202  million  as  President  Nixon  orig- 
inally requested,  not  $440  million  as  he 
later  agreed  to,  but  now  $52C  million. 
Furthermore,  from  "on  top"  we  find  that 
it  is  untouchable. 

I  think  that  this  is  Inconsistency  at 
its  highest.  It  is  political  hypocrisy.  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  comprehend 
how  a  program  President  Nixon  viewed 
as  almost  sinister  or  evil  In  January 
1970  becomes  a  sacred,  untouchable  pro- 
gram 1  month  later. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  I  will  vote 
against  the  Cotton  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
enjoyed  listening  to  the  colloquy  very 
much  indeed.  I  compliment  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  on 
his  most  forceful  performance. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  has 
been  well  known  that  five  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  been  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  formula  for  impacted 
cud — ^not  with  the  principle  of  impacted 
aid  or  the  need— but  with  the  formula. 
I  believe  it  is  a  bad  formula. 

This  year,  as  the  esteemed  Senator 
Itnows — as  he  is  on  the  committee — 
there  was  an  attempt  even  to  push  this 
formula  further  out  of  proper  usage. 
There  was  a  proposal  before  the  com- 
mittee that  would  put  all  low  family  in- 
come hou;^ng  imder  the  impacted  aid 
formula. 

The  Impacted  sud  formula  at  the  out- 
set was  naade  very  necessary  by  the  move- 
ment of  military  installations  which  took 
so  much  potential  tax  land  off  the  local 
tax  rolls. 

I  have  one  area,  China  Lake,  in  my 
State  which  is  100  percent  federally  im- 
pacted by  military.  Obviously,  impacted 
aid  funds  for  this  and  other  heavily  im- 
pacted districts  is  a  matter  of  survival. 
I  have  another  district,  Travis  Unified 
District,  where  impacted  aid  assistance 
represents  49.13  percent  of  the  total  cur- 
rent expenses. 

There  have  been  many  of  us  who  be- 
lieve the  formula  can  be  improved,  and 
hope  to  review  changes  in  it  in  the  near 
future. 

Certainly  the  esteemed  Senator  knows 
that  I  was  alwsors — almost  to  the  place 
where  I  got  tired  of  hearing  myself— 
have  consistently  insisted  on  the  impor- 
tance and  need  for  the  program.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  areas  where  this 
formula  works  improperly.  Actually,  the 
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are*  where  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  lived,  when  he  lived 
in  California,  came  under  Impacted  aid. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  Stat«. 
and  actually  did  not  need  it. 

It  is  an  irresistible  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  some  existing  Federal  con- 
ditions of  help. 

To  accuse  the  President  of  hypocrisy 
disturbs  me  greatly.  I  do  not  think  my 
colleague  really  intended  that.  I  think  in 
the  emotion  of  his  argument  he  may  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  own  rhetoric. 

I  assure  the  Senator  I  have  had  the 
great  privilege  of  knowing  the  President 
for  some  30  years,  going  back  to  before 
the  time  when  he  "/as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. There  have  been  attempts  to  at- 
tack him  on  all  sorts  of  grounds,  but  over 
the  years  I  have  found  him  to  be  very 
honorable  and  trustworthy.  I  was  never 
concerned  from  the  beginning  that  the 
impacted  areas  that  properly  needed  at- 
tention would  not  get  that  full  attention 
from  the  President.  The  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  which 
have  been  made  here,  reflect  completely 
an  effort  to  bring  into  balance  a  budget 
that  we  must  balance.  I  do  not  think  that 
all  the  histrionics  in  the  world  will 
change  the  fact  that  one  of  the  mojt  seri- 
ous and  most  dangerous  problems  we 
must  face,  whether  we  like  it  or  not  is 
inflation,  inflation  which  was  unfortu- 
nately taken  up  as  a  way  of  life  which 
was  considered  a  new  approach,  but 
which  has  gotten  us  into  serious  trouble. 

When  I  was  campaigning  5  years  ago 
I  used  to  say  that  a  little  inflation  was 
like  a  little  diphtheria  in  that  it  could 
not  hurt  you  very  much  but  if  it  got  out 
of  control  it  could  kill  you. 

This  is  the  condition  we  now  fear  and 
it  must  be  cured. 

This  is  what  the  President  Is  trying  to 
do  now.  and  whether  it  is  done  with  this 
bill  or  other  bills,  he  is  trying  to  slow 
down  this  wild  inflationary  spiral  which 
threatens  to  destroy  our  permanent  val- 
ues and  create  havoc  with  the  economy 
of  our  country,  and  cause  a  condition 
that  could  make  all  that  we  have  worked 
for  so  hard  disappear. 

I  think  the  conditions  of  this  amend- 
ment are  a  reflection  of  a  man  who  is  a 
man  of  compromise,  who  is  trying  to  find 
the  best  possible  means  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  who  in  keeping  with 
his  stated  political  Intentions,  and  an 
honest  approach  to  the  problem.  Is  try- 
ing to  proceed  on  a  sound  t>asis,  and  do 
what  is  needed  cuid  is  Just.  I  think  he  un- 
dersttmds  this. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, whom  I  have  known  for  many  years 
also  and  for  whom  I  have  great  respect. 
There  have  been  times  when  he  has  been 
criticized  for  doing  things  he  thought 
were  right. 

I  think  the  outlook  with  respect  to  the 
possibility  of  acootnpllshing  our  Joint 
purposes  are  better  today  than  they  were 
6  months  ago  and  conditions  are  sounder 
today  than  they  were  5  years  ago  when 
I  first  came  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  distinguished 
colleagxie,  even  though  he  felt  inclined 
to  vot«  against  this  amendment,  would 
at  least  look  at  it  calmly  in  the  light  of 
the  intention,  calmly  In  the  llgiit  of  the 


conditions,  and  calnUy  in  the  light  of 
what  we,  the  elected  representatives  of 
our  several  50  States  are  here  attempting 
to  do:  and  not  to  make  what  might  be 
misconstrued  as  a  political  attack  on 
some  adversary,  not  to  make  what  might 
be  construed  as  an  emotiorud  appeal. 
This  is  the  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment: it  is  a  good  consideration:  and  it 
is  one  that  will  accomplish.  I  t>elieve, 
what  we  all  wish  to  achieve. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  distinguished 
colleague  to  really  commune  with  him- 
self calmly  for  a  minute  or  two  and  see 
if  he  cannot  see  the  logic  and  reason  of 
the  Senator  from  California's  argiunent 
and  possibly  we  could  Join  together  in 
voting  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  which 
in  my  opinion,  given  the  situation  we 
are  in.  is  a  sound  amendment  and  one 
which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Senator  from  California  and 
I  may  have  our  political  and  philosophi- 
cal disagreements,  we  have  no  personal 
disagreements.  I  respect  the  Senator's 
comments.  However.  I  feel  quite  as 
strongly  about  this  matter  as  I  did  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  know  that  sometimes 
we  seem  to  disagree  politically,  in  reflect- 
ing upon  our  voting  records.  Philosophi- 
cally I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  it'  but  I  look  forward  to  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  the  mood  of  Congress  seems  to 
vary  from  month  to  month  and  from  sea- 
son to  season.  Last  July  22.  1969.  we 
passed  Public  Law  91-47  in  which  we 
required  the  President  to  cut  expendi- 
tures $1  billion  below  his  overall  budget 
of  $192.9  billion. 

Public  Law  91-47  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sac  401.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlay*)  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  during  the  Oscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  (ball  not  exceed  •191.900,000.000 
budgetary  proposals  varies  from  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  reflected  In  the 
"Review  of  the  1970  Budget"  appearing  on 
pages  £3993-3996  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  AprU  16.  1969.  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congrew  his  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  such  action  or  InacUon  on  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays),  and 
the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shaU  be  cor- 
respondingly adjusted:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  hu  estimate  of  the  effect  on 
expenditure*  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays) of  other  actions  by  the  Congress 
(Whether  initiated  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress)  and  the  limitation  set  forth  here- 
in shall  be  correspondingly  adjusted:  Fro- 
tided  further.  That  net  congressional  ac- 
tions or  Inactions  affecting  expenditures  and 
net  lending  reflected  In  the  "Review  of  the 
1970  Budget"  shall  not  serve  to  reduce  the 
foregoing  limitation  of  1191.900.000.000  un- 
less and  untU  such  actions  or  Inactions  re- 
sult In  a  net  reducUon  of  ai  .000.000.000  be- 
low total  expenditures  and  net  lending  esti- 
mated for  1970  In  the  Review  of  the  1970 
Budget." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  aU  of  tiUe  IV  of  Public  Law 
91-47  may  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  title  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Tn-LC  IV 

UMrrATioN  ON  nscAL  teak  isto  auixiET 

OUTIATS 

Src  401.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
shall  not  exceed  $191,900,000,000:  Provided. 
That  whenever  action,  or  Inaction,  by  the 
Congress  on  requests  for  appropriations  and 
other  budgetary  proposals  varies  from  the 
President's  recommendations  reflected  in  the 
•  Review  of  the  1970  Budget"  appearing  on 
pages  £3993-3996  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  16.  1969.  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  his  estimate  of  the  effect 
of  such  action  or  Inaction  on  expenditures 
and  net  lending  (budget  outla>'s).  and  the 
limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be  corre- 
spondingly adjusted:  Proiided  further.  That 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
his  estimate  of  the  effect  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  (budget  outlays)  of  other  actions 
by  the  Congress  (whether  Initiated  by  the 
President  or  the  Congress)  and  the  limitation 
set  forth  herein  shall  be  correspondingly 
adjusted:  Provided  furthe'.  That  net  con- 
gressional actions  or  Inactions  affecting  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  reflected  In  the 
"Review  of  the  1970  Budget"  shall  not  serve 
to  reduce  the  foregoing  llnUtatlon  of  •191.- 
900.000.000  unless  and  until  such  actions  or 
Inactions  result  in  a  net  reduction  of  91, 000,- 
000.000  below  total  expenditures  and  net 
lending  estimated  for  1970  In  the  Review  of 
the  1970  Budget". 

(b)(1)  In  the  event  the  President  shall 
estimate  and  determine  that  expenditures 
and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  following  Items  (the 
expenditures  for  which  arise  under  appro- 
priations or  other  authority  not  requiring 
annual  action  by  the  Congress)  appearing  on 
page  16  of  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year 
(H.  Doc.  91-lS.  part  1,  NInety-flrst  Congress) . 
namely: 

(I)  Items  designated  ''Social  security. 
Medicare,  and  other  social  Insurance  trust 
funds": 

(II)  the  appropriation  "National  service 
life  Insurance  (trust  fund)"  Included  In  the 
Items  designated  "Veterans  pensions,  com- 
pensation, and  Insurance": 

(HI)  the  Item  "Interest":  and 

(Iv)  tbe  Item  "Farm  price  supports  (Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation ) " 
will  exceed  the  estimates  Included  for  such 
Items  In  the  "Review  of  the  1970  Budget "  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  hereof,  tbe  Presi- 
dent may,  after  notification  In  writing  to  the 
Congress  stating  his  reasons  therefor,  adjust 
accordingly  the  amount  of  the  overall  limita- 
tion provided  In  subsection  (a). 

(3)  In  the  event  the  President  shall  esti- 
mate and  determine  that  receipts  (credited 
against  expenditures  and  net  lending)  dur- 
ing tbe  fiscal  year  1970  derived  from: 

(I)  sales  of  financial  assets  of  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Export-Import  Bai.k.  agencies  of  tbe 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, tbe  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration:  and 

(II)  leases  of  lands  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  win  be  less  than  tbe  estimates  in- 
cluded for  such  Items  in  the  "Review  of  the 
1970  Budget"  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  tbe  President  may.  after  notification 
In  writing  to  the  Congress  stating  his  rea- 
sons therefor,  adjust  accordingly  the  amount 
of  tbe  overall  limitation  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(3)  Tbe  aggregate  amount  of  tbe  adjust- 
ments made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection  aball  not  exceed 
•3,000,000,000. 

(c)  The  Director  of  tbe  Bureau  of  tbe 
Budget  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  of 
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tbls  section.  The  first  sudh  report  shall  be 
made  at  tbe  end  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  tbe  date  of  approval  of  this  Act; 
subsequent  reports  shall  be  made  at  tbe  end 
of  each  calendar  month  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  NInety-flrst  Congress,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter  thereafter. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  voted  agsdnst  this.  I  was  one 
of  the  few  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  against  it  because  I  though*,  it  Im- 
possible for  the  President  to  reduce  his 
budget  below  $192.9  billion. 

Here  we  aie  In  Congress  just  a  few 
months  later  insisting  that  the  President 
not  only  spend  the  full  amount  of  his 
budget  but  much  more. 

In  1968  we  passed  a  provision  requir- 
ing President  Johnson  to  cut  his  budget 
by  $6  billion.  This  was  an  Item  veto. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sec- 
Uon  202.  "Reduction  of  $6  billion  in  ex- 
penditures during  fiscal  year  1969."  from 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  Public  Law  90-364. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  202  Reduction  of  %6  billion  In  expendi- 
tures during  fiscal  year  1969 
(a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  under 
the  Budget  of  the  United  BUtes  Government 
(eeUmated  on  page  55  of  House  Document 
No.  225,  Part  1,  90th  Congress,  as  totaUng 
•186,062,000,000) ,  shall  not  exceed  •180.062.- 
000,000,  except  by  expenditures  and  net 
lending —  ^  ^ 

(1)  which  tbe  President  may  determine 
are  necessary  for  special  support  of  Vietnam 
operaUona  in  excess  of  tbe  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  In  the  Budget. 

(2)  for  Interest  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
estimated  therefor  In  the  Budget, 

(3)  for  veterans'  benefits  and  services  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor 
In  the  Budget,  and 

(4)  for  paymente  from  trust  funds  estab- 
lished by  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended. 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor 
in  the  Budget. 

(b)  The  President  shall  reserve  from  ex- 
penditure and  net  lending,  from  appropria- 
tions or  other  obllgatlonal  authority  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made  available,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  my  reason  for  bringing  up 
this  matter  is  to  indicate  these  laws  we 
passed  previously  are  far  more  of  an 
item  veto  than  the  provision  that  is  In 
the  bill  today  offered  by  the  Senator  .'rom 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
with  respect  to  the  Cotton  amendment, 
primarily  to  raise  some  questions  to 
which  I  hope  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  have  before  me  some  figures  that  I 
have  been  assured  are  reliable.  They 
show  the  potential  impact  of  the  Cotton 
amendment  on  some  of  the  Items  in  the 
appropriation  bUl.  They  suggest  some 
conclusions  that  I  would  want  to  modify 
if  my  basic  information  is  incorrect.  So 
I  am  happy  to  see  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  the  floor  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  my  flgvu-es. 

As  I  understand  the  potential  impact 


of  the  Cotton  amendment,  it  is  this:  one. 
that  impacted-aid  programs  will  not  be 
affected;  and  two.  that  the  Hill-Burton 
hospital  construction  funds  will  not  be 
aflected. 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  would  appear  to 
leave  18  other  items — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  technically  accurate  to 
refer  to  them  as  line  item  appropriation 
matters— from  which  the  2-percent  re- 
duction is  to  be  made. 

As  I  understand  the  intention  of  the 
administration,  the  impact  would  be  as 
follows.  I  would  like  to  go  through  tliese 
18  items.  I  think  the  Senator  has  on  his 
desk  a  copy  of  the  sheet  which  I  have. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes.  I  have.  I  would 
rather  follow  on  my  own,  although  there 
are  in  my  own  now  three  items  that  have 
to  he  corrected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  take  the  Senator 
through  this  sheet.  In  order  to  explain 
its  organization,  first  let  me  say  that 
there  are  18  items,  ranging  from  air  pol- 
lution control  to  mental  health  facilities 
construction. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  a  column  of 
figures  which  is  headed  "Vetoed  bill." 
representing  the  figures  provided  for  the 
items  in  the  vetoed  bill.  Another  column 
has  the  House  figxue.  The  third  column 
has  the  Senate  figure  without  the  Cotton 
amendment.  The  fourth  column  is  the 
Nixon  budget  request.  The  fifth  column 
has  the  Senate  figure  after  the  Cotton 
amendment  is  appUed.  Then  in  the  last 
column  Is  the  percent  of  capitulation 
which  the  Cotton  amendment  would  rep- 
resent in  the  sense  of  reducing  the  Sen- 
ate appropriations  toward  the  Nixon 
budget.  ,     .       ^^  . 

If  I  am  correct  in  the  analysis  which 
this  chart  represents,  in  11  of  these  items 
there  would  be  a  100-percent  capitulation 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  Nixon 
budget  request.  In  those  11  instances,  the 
effect  of  the  Cotton  amendment  is  to 
adopt  the  Nixon  budget  figure. 

With  respect  to  the  other  seven  items, 
one  would  represent  a  capitulation  of  70 
percent,  three  others  of  50  percent,  and 
three  others  of  15  percent. 

If  any  of  these  figures  are  incorrect, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  com- 
ment at  this  time.  I  understand,  because 
of  the  computations  involved,  the  Sena- 
tor may  not  have  been  able  to  check 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  two  or  three  figures.  The  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  a  50  percent  cut  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
from  the  original  budget.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  am  referring  to  a 
50-percent  reduction  In  the  difference 
between  the  Nixon  budget  request  and 
the  Senate  appropriation  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Cotton  amendment.  In 
other  words,  these  percentages  are  per- 
centages of  the  difference  between  the 
Nixon  budget  request  and  the  Senate 
appropriation  after  the  intended  appli- 
cation of  the  Cotton  amendment,  so  that 
all  of  these  figures  are  well  within  the 
15  percent  limitation. 

Mr.  CbTTON.  As  a  minor  matter,  I 
might  point  out  that  my  sheet  does  not 
go  from  air  pollution  control  to  mental 
retardation.  It  goes  from  air  pollution 


control  to  mental  retardation  to  child 
welfare.  In  other  words,  I  find  some  Items 
missing  on  the  distinguished  Senators 
list. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  also  have  before 
me  the  sheet  that  the  Senator  has. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Which  represents  a  total 
reduction. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Some  of  them  are 
bunched. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  see.  I  had  only  these. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  see  the  sheet? 

No,  I  do  not  have  that  sheet.  May  I 
Uke  the  Senator  a  copy  of  my  sheet? 
This  contains  the  appropriations  as  the 
budget  officer  went  over  them  with  me, 
and  we  worked  on  than. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  continue  with 
what  I  suited  to  say?  I  have  another 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chart  to  which  I  have  been 
addressing  Jiyself  and  another  chart 
be  pi-inted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  note  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  made  no  reference  at  all 
to  the  items  in  title  1  in  this  bill  or  in 
title  3  in  this  bill  other  than  those  that 
are  exempted  from  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment, and  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the 
cut.  Was  that  by  intention,  or  what  was 
the  purpose? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
give  the  Senator  Jie  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion I  am  discussing  here  and  asking 
questions  about? 

The  second  chart  which  I  have  asked 
to  be  placed  in  the  Record,  and  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  show  to  the  Senator,  is 
one  I  obtained  from  the  committee  staff 
when  I  inquired  if  the  staff  had  any  in- 
foi-mation  as  to  the  items  which  the  ad- 
ministration planned  to  cut  if  the  Cot- 
ton amendment  were  to  become  law.  This 
is  the  summai-y  that  I  was  given  as  the 
probable  impact  of  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment if  it  were  applied. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object^-and  I  shall  not 
object— I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
think  the  Senator  has  stiU  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  Cotton  amendment 
applies  to  Utles  1  and  3  of  the  bUl,  as 
also  to  title  2.  All  of  the  reductions  do  not 
have  to  be  made  out  of  the  HEW  appro- 
priation. That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 
Mr  COTTON.  And  also  Labor. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Title  1  is  Labor.  Title 
3  is  related  agencies,  such  as  OEO  and 
many  other  which  are  in  title  3. 

It  would  be  completely  improper  to  as- 
sume that  all  of  the  cuts  would  be  made 
out  of  HEW.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making. 

Mr,  COTTON.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  so  far  as  the  information  furnished 
me  is  concerned,  and  apparently  the  in- 
formation fiuTiished  the  staff  of  the 
committee,  it  indicates  that  all  the  cuts 
will  be  made  out  of  HEW. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  get 
approval  of  my  request  that  these  sheets 
be  included  in  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sheets 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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OnlT  chnnge  was  the  adoption  of  a  general 
provlalon  tff  Senator  Cotton  which  cuts  b*ck 
the  amount  available  v>l9.381.92O.200i  by  a 
percent. 

If  the  2  percent  remains  In  the  blU.  certain 
reductions  totaling  (347.296.000  will  be  made 
as  follows: 

Reduetion 

Air  pollution  control —$8,000,000 

Mental  health -6.300.000 

District  of  Cdumbla  medical 

tacUIUes    -. -1.500.000 

National  InsUtute  of  Arthritis 

and  Metabolic  Diseases -8.660.  000 

National   InsUtute  of  Neuro- 

logical  Diseases  and  Stroke.  -(3.723.000 
National   Institute  of   Allergy 

and  Infectious  Diseases -1,306.000 

National  Institute  of  Oencral 

Medical  Sciences -10,356.000 

General  research  and  s«rvlc«.       -6. 960. 000 

Health   manpcuwer -15.531.000 

Dental  beidth -835,000 

Elementary  and  secondary  ed- 

ucatlon   -95.703,000 

Instructional  equipment —6.500,000 

Education   professions   deTel- 

opment —3.750.000 

Higher   education —•100, 100,000 

VocaUonal  education —     —46.620.000 

Libraries  and  community  aerr- 

iccs -22.300,000 

EducaUon     for     th«     bandl- 

capped -8.150.000 

Mental  retardation,  construc- 
tion        -2.000.000 

Total  reduction. -347.296.000 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
first  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida?  My  understanding  Is  exactly 
as  stated,  that  the  Cotton  amendment 
could  apply  to  all  those  sections  of  the 
aippropriatlon  bill  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  referred,  and  it  is  not 
my  desire  to  misinform  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  that.  But  I  speak  here  this 
afternoon  to  try  to  get  as  much  informa- 
tion as  I  can  as  to  the  Impact  of  the 
Cotton  amendment,  because  the  kind  of 
discretion  it  gives  to  the  President  cre- 
ates a  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  as  to  what  the  applica- 
tion of  that  discretion  might  be — if  we 
can  ascertain  any  Intention  at  all  on  the 
part  of  the  administration. 

It  was  on  that  point  that  I  approached 
the  committee  staff  and  was  given  the 
second  chart  which  I  have  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  of  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  am  sure,  will  say  conforms 
pretty  closely,  if  not  Identically,  with  the 
information  he  received  from  the  same 
sources  and  for  the  same  purposes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  haa 
some  items  bunched.  They  are  not  sep- 


arated by  items,  and  in  view  of  the 
change  in  the  amendment  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  they  have  to  be 
separated  even  more.  I  can  deal  with 
them  in  the  detail  which  I  have  and  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  and  the  cuts,  but 
I  find  myself  a  little  at  a  loss  to  deal 
with  them  accurately  as  they  are 
btmched  together. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  we  may  discuss 
the  chart  in  detail  just  to  point  out  a 
few  illustrative  examples  which  might  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  HOLXAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  again.  I  think  the  sec- 
ond list  represents  the  statement  made  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  if  I  understood  it — and  I  lis- 
tened quite  attentively  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Appropriations  Cooomittee — 
which  was  made  up  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  as  rep- 
resenting the  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions that  he  would  make  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive for  cuts,  if  he  were  requested 
to  do  so. 

It  never  entered  my  head  that  this 
was  to  represent  the  total  of  the  cuts  to 
be  made,  because  I  think  that,  coming  at 
this  time  in  the  year.  »ith  8  months  al- 
ready behind  us,  there  are  various  items 
in  title  m.  of  related  agencies,  and  also 
various  items  in  title  I.  which  deals  with 
the  Labor  Department,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  being  cut  in  relatively  small 
amounts,  that  would  add  to  the  total  of 
the  reduction  as  against  this  bill. 

We  have  no  information  at  all,  at  least 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  no  infor- 
mation, as  to  what  may  be  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  any  cuts  as  against  tiiose 
items. 

Under  the  Cotton  amendment,  per- 
mission would  be  given,  in  making  the 
total  reduction,  to  cut  up  to  IS-percent 
against  all  of  those  items  in  title  I  and 
title  ni.  except  those  that  are  exempted 
imder  the  Cotton  amendment,  speciAcal- 
ly  by  its  terms,  such  as  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Bofu-d  and  other  matters.  I  shall 
not  name  them:  the  amendment  shows 
what  they  are. 

So  it  was  never  within  the  mind  of  this 
Senator,  nor  I  believe  of  the  committee, 
that  the  second  list,  placed  in  the  Rcc- 
OKD  by  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Maine,  covered  anything  else  than  rec- 
ommendations which  were  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eklucation.  and 
Welfare  in  the  event  he  was  requested  by 
the  executive  to  apply  this  amendment  to 


his  department,  and  by  no  means  would 
the  executive  be  boimd  to  look  solely  to 
this  Department  for  the  making  of  the 
total  reduction. 

That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senatoi's  comments 
arc  very  helpful  to  me  hi  explaining  what 
was  in  his  mind  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
Nevertheless,  what  concerns  me  is  that 
the  18  items  to  which  we  are  referring 
now  have  been  in  particular  controversy 
as  between  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress. There  has  been  some  indication, 
certainly — how  strong  it  Is,  how  defin- 
itive, or  how  binding  I  do  not  know — 
in  tlie  committee  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
that  these  are  the  18  items  which  may 
be  targeted  for  cuts  if  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to.  Those  of  us  in  the 
Senate  who  are  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  the  Cotton  amendment 
can  and  I  think  should  appropriately 
look  at  what  we  have  been  told  with  re- 
spect to  the  possible  impact  on  tliese  18 
items. 

For  example — and  this  ms^  be  one  that 
is  lumiied  together  in  the  list  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  COTTON.  No:  mine  were  not 
lumped  together.  I  have  30  items  on  my 
Ust. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  18.  For  example, 
it  Is  indicated  here  that  higher  educa- 
tion would  be  cut  $100  million  if  the  Cot- 
ton amendment  were  adopted.  That 
would  be  a  cutback  to  the  original  Nix- 
on budget  request,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
100-percent  capitulation  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  the  President— if  this  in- 
formation, which  is  the  basis  of  my  ques- 
tion, is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Well,  the  information 
is  not  correct  It  is  my  fault  I  suppose, 
but  that  item  could  not  be  cut  to  that 
degree.  It  can  be  cut.  probably,  by  $100 
million,  but  not  in  accordance  with  the 
information  afforded  by  HEW  to  me.  be- 
cause there  was  a  misapprehension  about 
the  line  items. 

So.  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Incidentally,  these  fig- 
ures are  figures  given  to  be  before  the 
Eagleton  amendment  was  agreed  to.  So 
It  may  need  some  clarification  on  the 
basis  of  the  Eagleton  amendment 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  right.  Perhaps 
I  used  poor  generalship,  whether  we  were 
in  combat  or  in  controversy,  by  shooting 
stiaight  from  the  shoulder:  but  I  felt 
the  Senate  was  entitled  to  every  bit  jt 
Information  I  had  as  to  where  these  cuts 
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were  likely  to  be  applied,  as  recommended 
by  the  Department,  and  I  gave  that 
information. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  what  I  have 
before  me  as  a  chart  has  first  the  amoimt 
originally  in  the  House  bill  and  second 
the  proposed  reduction  under  the  present 
House  bill.  It  is  certainly  relevant,  and  it 
is  certainly  proper,  that  the  Senator 
f  i-om  Maine  should  go  back  and  compare 
it  with  the  original  budget  request  of  the 
President.  That  is  highly  proper,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can— I  do  not  share 
that  information  on  my  chart. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  see.  Well,  the  Senator 
may  have  an  opportunity  later 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  I  have  the  amounts 
here — not  the  percentages  but  the 
amounts — and  I  take  it  that  the  chart 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  is  fairly  accurate,  although 
it  appears  that  certain  items  may  be 
grouped  differently  than  on  mine. 

I  have  to  answer  the  questions  from 
my  information  rather  than  on  his  basis, 
and  perhaps  we  will  be  working  at  cross- 
purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  first  list  the  11 
items  in  this  chart  which  show  a  100- 
percent  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  the  budget  request.  They  are 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke,  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  General  Medical  Sciences,  gen- 
eral research  and  services,  health  man- 
power, dental  health,  education  profes- 
sions development,  higher  education, 
vocational  education,  and  education  for 
the  handicapped. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  Interrupt  the 
Senator  a  moment?         I 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.       ' 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  call  it  a  capitulation  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  as  to  the  particular  items  the 
Senator  has  read  so  far — at  least,  I  have 
followed  him  through  the  various  Insti- 
tutes of  Health — the  President  could  ap- 
ply the  reduction  and  come  out  with  ex- 
actly the  same  figure  which  he  had  of- 
fered the  Senate  as  to  those  particular 
items  in  his  compromise  offer  to  Con- 
gress of  February  2,  after  the  veto,  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
said  how  far  he  is  prepared  to  go. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct: 
I  am  glad  to  have  that  clarification. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  hasten  to  add. 
however,  that  before  the  Senator  terms 
that  a  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  there  are  other  items  in  the  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  He  does  not  touch 
heart,  stroke,  and  cancer  research,  and 
so  on.  So  as  to  those  individual  items  the 
Senator  is  perfectly  correct,  so  far  as  he 
has  read  them,  that  the  President  could 
apply  2  percent,  so  that  he  would  be 
back  to  his  February  2  offer.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  got  to  find  a  lump 
sum  of  $232  million  over  his  offer  that 
he  has  to  leave  untouched . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  imderstand.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  to  go  into  details  imtil  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  had 
a  chance  to  check  other  items  for  ac- 
curacy. There  were  11  items  that  added 
a    total    reduction    to    the    Piesident's 


February  2  figure:  one  that  represented 
a  70-percent  reduction  from  the  Febru- 
ary 2  figure:  three  that  represented  a  50- 
percent  reduction  from  the  President's 
February  2  figure:  and  three  that  repre- 
sented a  15-percent  reduction  from  the 
February  2  figure. 

Inasmuch  as  the  impacted  aid  provi- 
sion will  not  be  affected  by  the  Cotton 
amendment;  and  inasmuch  as  Hill -Bur- 
ton fimds  will  not  be  affected;  inasmuch 
as  11  of  the  18  items  that  appear  to  be 
areas  of  cutbacks  under  the  Cotton 
amendment  represent  increasing  the 
President's  figure  of  February  2 ;  it  seems 
to  me  the  Senate  would  be  well  advised 
to  make  an  educated  guess  from  this 
chart.  Rather  than  adopting  a  formula 
which  leaves  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mi-.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  other  Senators  in  doubt 
as  to  where  cuts  will  be  made  and  what 
the  Impact  will  be,  the  Senate  would  be 
well-advised  to  exercise  the  appropria- 
tion f  imction  that  is  ours  and  either  ap- 
prove the  cuts  or  insist  on  the  Senate 
figure,  and  let  the  President  work  his 
will  on  the  total  package?  In  other 
words,  an  amendment  that  purports  to 
give  the  Piesident  discretion  when  ap- 
plied to  the  facts  as  we  imderstand  them 
at  this  moment  involves  no  discretion  at 
all. 

We  have  13  items  that  we  can  predict 
are  going  to  stand  in  accordance  with 
figures  now  in  our  possession,  and  the 
others  will  stand  pretty  close  to  that. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  serve 
ourselves  better,  we  would  solve  the 
cause  of  public  information  better,  and 
we  would  give  the  country  a  better  pic- 
ture of  the  impact  of  what  we  are  doing, 
if  we  were  to  refuse  to  deal  with  a  for- 
mula of  this  kind,  with  cloaked  results — 
and  I  do  not  use  the  word  "cloak"  in  any 
way  invidious  with  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator's motivation.  What  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do  Is  to  work  out  a  formula  to 
avoid  an  impasse  between  Congress  and 
the  President. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  a  perfectly  laud- 
able objective.  But  I  do  object  seriously 
that  we  use  tliis  means  to  do  it.  First 
of  all,  it  leaves  the  result  uncertain.  Sec- 
ond, I  think  it  is  an  abdication  of  an  ap- 
propriations function  that  is  ours  and 
that  we  ought  to  exercise  one  way  or 
another. 

If  we  know,  for  example,  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  amendment  will  be  to  reduce 
these  11  items  to  the  budget  figure,  why 
do  we  not  here  say  that  the  budget  fig- 
ure is  g(x>d  enough  for  us.  that  we  will 
adopt  it.  and  that  we  will  send  those 
down  to  the  White  House  without  fur- 
ther controversy?  If  we  do  not  agree  with 
that — and.  having  understood  it,  we  may 
not — then  let  us  say  so.  Why  cloak  as  a 
discretionary  matter  something  the  re- 
sult of  which  Is  pretty  far  gone,  as  I 
see  it  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  is  much  logic  and 
cogency  to  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  just  observed,  as  there  always  is 
to  his  obsen'ations  in  this  body. 


However,  as  a  practical  matter,  in  the 
first  place,  these  are  not  cut-and-dried 
figures.  As  I  recall,  there  are  approxi- 
mately four  or  five  items  Indicated  that 
are  not  going  to  be  touched.  The  only 
two  that  are  cut  and  dried  are  the  im- 
pacted areas  and  the  Hill-Burton  fmids. 
That  has  been  agreed  to,  and  we  have 
that  guarantee. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  that  there  were  members  of 
the  Ai^ropriations  Committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  in  discussing  my 
amendment  said  exactly  what  he  has 
said :  Let  us  go  ahead  and  make  our  own 
reductions.  Let  us  decide.  If  there  is  a 
possibility  or  reasonable  likelihood  that 
this  would  be  reduced  by  2  percent,  the 
overall  bill,  with  the  exception  of  social 
security,  railroad  retirement,  and  such 
funds,  that  the  President  would  then 
sign  the  bill,  and  that  we  would  get  ac- 
tion, that  is  fine.  And,  rather  than  leave 
it  for  the  President  and  HEW  to  dicker 
around  and  see  what  they  will  do  on  it, 
let  us  do  it  ourselves.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  saying. 

That  sounded  logical,  but  difficulties 
were  involved.  We  could  not  even  get  to 
the  bottom  of  all  the  difficulties;  and  I 
can  assme  the  Senator  that,  for  my  part, 
I  have  worked  harder  over  a  period  of  the 
last  few  days  than  at  any  other  time  since 
I  have  been  on  the  Hill — far  into  the 
night — with  the  aid  of  budget  officers. 

In  some  cases,  the  expenditures  in  cer- 
tain items — and  it  is  even  more  so  since 
we  got  the  thing  tied  up  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  liAissouri — 
are  fimded  already.  They  cannot  be  cut. 
They  are  obligated.  Other  items  are  in 
an  entirely  different  category.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  HEW  has  gone  all  over  this.  I 
asked  them  if  they  could  live  with  the 
15  c>ercent  limitation  in  my  amendment, 
so  that  no  single  item  could  go  below  that. 

They  got  it  all  worked  out,  and  I  now 
find  that  it  is  faulty,  because  in  three 
instances  they  were  group  appropria- 
tions, and  tills  goes  to  line  items. 

The  point  is  that  with  this  distinct 
limitation  they  still  will  have  to  do  some 
refining  and  careful  and  painstaking 
analysis  before  they  can  apply  the  2  per- 
cent. So  that  the  figures  I  have  are  as 
near  as  possible — and  they  are  presented 
honestly — to  what  they  are  striving  to  do, 
but  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  it.  If  we 
attempted  to  do  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— what  we  utterly  failed  to  do  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  when  we  were 
trying  to  bring  about  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  suggested — I 
think  the  result  would  be  chaos. 

The  Senator  might  well  owne  back  and 
say,  "Then,  drop  your  amendment,  be- 
cause your  amendment  is  so  impossible 
that  if  it  is  passed  on  to  the  President 
and  to  the  department  this  task  cannot 
be  accomplished,  either  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  or  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  there  is  no  validity  to  the 
amendment."  But  there  is  validity  to  it 
because,  one,  it  makes  the  President  con- 
cede from  his  own  programs  the  sum  of 
$232  million,  in  order  to  meet  us  some- 
where near  halfway;  and  he  has  to  con- 
cede and  add  to  what  he  offered  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  $347  million.  He  has  to  add  to 
his  appropriations,  and  he  also  has  to 
reduce;  and  ij  requires  some  long  pains- 
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taking  work,  even  when  we  are  Uyins 
to  correct  three  places  in  here  that 
turned  up  since  the  change  from  appro- 
priations to  Items.  My  answer  Is  this, 
and  then  I  will  get  out  of  tbe  Senator's 
way  so  that  he  can  make  his  case,  which 
i:>  a  strong  case. 

My  answer  is:  As  the  Senator  said,  the 
problem  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  trying  to  get  something  that 
would  not  cripple  any  of  the  programs,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  could  get  tlie 
House  to  be  satisfied  with  and  have  it 
signed  into  law.  There  is  a  good  chance 
my  amendment  would  do  tliis. 

I'lfANIMOUS-CONSEN-r  ACKXEMCNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me  for 
a  moment? 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  trying  to  see 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  set  a 
time  limitation  to  vote  at  a  time  certain 
on  the  pending  amendment.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Maine  desire 
to  speak  further? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  just  3  minutes 
more  would  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  anyone  else 
wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  speak  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes.  4  or  5  minutes  will 
do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  on  the 
pending  committee  amendment  occur 
at  3 :  30  o'clock  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cooc  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  everyone  here  who  wants  to 
talk  will  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  wishes  to  speak  for  5  minutes,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  4  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  15  minutes. 
We  have  been  in  session  since  10  o'clock 
this  morning. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  a  goodly  number  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  who  voted  for  the 
Cotton  amendment  who  are  not  now  in 
the  Chamber.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  want  to  speak  or  not.  I  voted  for  it. 
I  want  to  speak  on  it  for  around  15  min- 
utes, but  there  may  be  others  that  may 
wish  some  time  to  speak.  I  do  not  wish 
to  bold  up  the  Senate.  I  am  as  anxious  to 
get  through  with  this  thing  as  anyone 
else;  but  I  want  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  be  here  to  have  that  same  oiH>ortunlt]r. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  will  have  that 
opportunity.  Senaton  know  that  a  time 
limitation  or  a  time  certain  to  vote  has 
never  been  given  without  that  oppor- 
tunity first  being  ooosldered.  It  has  al- 
ways been  understood  that  Senators  who 
could  not  be  here  but  want  to  speak  on 
a  subject  would  be  given  an  opportunity. 
That  will  ahmys  be  the  case. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sure  that  the  Joint 
leadership  can  give  that  assurance. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  With  that  assur- 
ance. I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Could  we  not  be  assured 
that  they  will  come  in  at  3:30? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can  be 
practically  assuied  of  that,  yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  if  we  go  through  to 
4  o'clock  or  4:30  o'clock.  I  know  that  we 
are  going  to  go  a  lot  longer  than  that. 
The  proponents  of  my  amendment  have 
not  taken  up  all  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest to  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKKt  such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  following 
the  colloquy  I  have  had  with  the  distin- 
gmshed  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
I  should  like  to  state  my  objections  to  the 
Cotton  amendment  in  the.se  terms: 

First.  I  think  it  is  an  undesirable  tech- 
nique for  delegating  or  surrendering 
some  part  of  our  appropriations  re^xm- 
sibihty  to  the  White  House. 

Second,  as  it  is  presently  framed,  its 
results  will  be  uncertain,  even  if  we  ac- 
cept the  opinions  of  the  most  optimistic 
who  support  the  amendment.  To  those 
who  are  pessimistic  about  It,  its  results 
are  all  too  certain. 

Third,  the  distinguished  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  himself  is  so  concerned 
about  its  application  to  those  programs 
in  which  he  had  a  special  interest,  that 
he  imdertook  to  get  the  administration's 
assurance  with  respect  to  those  pro- 
grams; namdy.  impacted  aid  and  hos- 
pital construction — two  worthy  pro- 
grams. 

But  the  imcertalnty  of  his  own  amend- 
ment aiKl  its  application  prompted  him 
to  get  assurance. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  re- 
sults of  that  assurance  to  him  leads  to 
my  next  point ;  namely,  that  the  full  im- 
pact of  his  amendment  will  inevitably 
force  cuts  in  the  18  Items  which  I  have 
described  this  afternoon — the  very  areas 
of  human  need,  health  and  education, 
which  have  been  in  the  area  of  cmitro- 
versy  as  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress since  this  issue  first  arose  in  De- 
cember of  last  year. 

That  issue  is  clear  cut.  It  has  been  out 
in  the  open  since  that  time.  I  think  that 
the  place  to  decide  it  now  is  out  in  the 
open,  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  not  in  the 
President's  ofBce  in  an  anonymous,  not 
fuDy  revealed  exercise  of  the  Executive 
pen. 

These  very  programs  that  are  likely  to 
be  cut  back  fully  to  the  Executive's  rec- 
ommendations are  the  programs  that 
seem  to  be  In  the  direct  line  of  fire  of 
the  Cotton  amendment. 

That  issue  should  not  be  decided  in 
any  ambiguous  way.  It  should  be  de- 
cided clearly  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  Cotton  amendment,  with  all 
deference  to  the  motives  of  the  distln- 
gxiished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  presence  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  in  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to  re- 
spond, in  part,  to  some  observations  he 
made  a  little  while  ago. 

First  of  all.  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  one  of  those  who  voted  to 
increase  aid  to  impacted  areas.  I  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri  if 
I  am  not  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes.  I  so  sUted  in 
my  remarks.  I  said  that  I  followed  the 
leadership  of  tlie  Senator  from  Colorado 
<Mr.  Allotti  who  led  the  charge  for 
more  money. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri recognizes  the  wisdom  of  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised over  the  renuu-ks  made  by  my 
very  good  friend  from  Missouri,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  not  only 
vetoed  the  bill,  not  only  availed  himself 
of  nationwide  television  coverage  to  veto 
the  bill,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  use 
props — and  that  one  of  the  props  he  used 
to  sign  the  veto  bUl  was  a  pen. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  President  was 
going  to  some  lengths,  with  props,  to  use 
a  pen  to  sign  the  veto  message. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  also  characterized  as 
one  who  was  forced  to  take  this  tack, 
kicking  and  screaming — I  think  those 
were  the  words  used  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri. 

I  would  suggest  that  as  he  reads  back 
the  record.  I  suspect  he  may  think  his 
characterization  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion was  his  own  interpretation  and  not 
literally  a  reflection  of  the  actions  of  the 
President,  because  I  do  not  believe  very 
many  people  saw  the  President  actually 
being  forced  to  acquiesce  to  this  program 
kicking  smd  screaming. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  speaks  of 
the  "hyi>ocrlsy  of  the  President."  I  think 
we  can  disagree  on  issues,  and  most  cer- 
tainly the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  every  right  to  disagree  with 
our  President,  but  I  think  it  is  one  thing 
to  disagree  and  another  thing  to  launch 
a  personal  attack  upon  the  President. 

I  suggest  that  when  he  refers  to  the 
'hypocrisy  of  the  President,"  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  is  characterizing  the  Pres- 
ident's actions  as  he  would  like  to  Inter- 
pret them  and  not  as  I  think  they  deser%e 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  what  the 
President  said. 

Let  me  read.  In  order  that  the  record 
may  be  set  fully  straight,  what  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  said  in  his 
message  of  yesterday.  February  26.  This 
is  a  message  to  the  Congress  from  the 
White  House: 

/  propote  reduction,  termination  or  re- 
ttructuring  of  S7  programs  which  are  obso- 
lete, low  priority  or  in  need  of  basic  reform. 
Thate  progrmm  chmnfe*  loould  save  a  total  of 
$2.5  billion  in  th€  fUcml  pear  I97t.  Of  thla 
amomnt,  $1J  bilUon  saving  require  Con- 
gresaioaal  action — roughiff  tke  equivalent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  1971  budget  i*  in 
surplus. 

No  gotw  uuient  prognun  sboold  be  per- 
mitted to  hav*  «  life  at  Its  own.  Immune  from 
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periodic  review  of  Its  effectiveness  and  Ita 
place  in  our  list  of  national  prlorlUe*. 

Too  often  In  the  past,  "sacred  cow«"  that 
h.ive  outlived  their  usefulness  or  need  drastic 
revamping  have  been  perpetuated  because  of 
the  Influence  of  special  Interest  groups. 
Others  have  hung  on  because  they  were  "too 
small"  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

At  a  tune  when  every  dollar  of  government 
spending  must  be  scrutinized,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  mere  Inertia  drain  away  our 
resources. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  message  he 
sent  to  Congress  yesterday. 

I  continue  reading  from  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Some  of  these  programs  are  the  objects  of 
great  affection  by  the  groups  they  benefit. 
But  when  they  no  longer  serve  the  general 
public  Interest,  they  must  be  repealed  or 
reformed. 

No  program  should  be  too  small  to  escape 
scrutiny;  a  small  item  may  be  termed  a  "drop 
m  the  bucket"  of  a  9200.8  billion  budget,  but 
these  drops  have  a  way  of  adding  up.  Every 
dollar  was  sent  to  the  Treasury  by  some  tax- 
payer who  has  a  right  to  demand  that  It  be 
well  spent. 

I  suggest  that  what  the  President  tried 
to  say  here  is,  while  some  people  may  say 
these  words  reflect  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
President,  he  is  being  forced  to  make  an 
accommodation  on  the  bill.  He  was  not 
kicking  and  screaming. 

He  is  aware  of  the  concern  of  the  peo- 
ple over  the  Inflationary  pressures.  The 
people  want  very  much  to  have  our 
budget  brought  as  nearly  in  balance  as 
it  can  be.  , 

The  President  continues:  | 

/  propose  that  we  reform  assistance  to 
schools  in  Federally-impacted  areas  to  meet 
more  equitably  the  actual  burden  of  Federal 
installation*. 

In  origin  this  program  made  good  sense: 
Where  a  Federal  Installation  such  as  an 
Army  base  existed  In  an  area,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  families  living  on  that  Installa- 
tion went  to  a  local  school;  and  when  the 
parents  made  no  contribution  to  the  tax 
base  of  the  local  school  district,  the  Federal 
government  agreed  to  reimburse  the  local 
district  for  the  cost  of  educating  the  extra 
children. 

But  this  Impacted  aid  program.  In  Its 
twenty  years  of  existence,  has  been  twisted 
out  of  shape.  No  longer  is  It  limited  to  pay- 
ments to  schools  serving  children  of  parents 
who  live  on  Federal  property;  70%  of  the 
Federal  payments  to  schools  are  now  for 
children  of  Federal  employees  who  live  off 
base  and  pay  local  property  taxes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  presence  of  a  Federal  installation 
(much  sought-after  by  many  communities) 
lifts  the  entire  economy  of  a  district.  As  a 
result,  additional  school  aid  Is  poured  Into 
relatively  wealthy  conununitles.  when  much 
poorer  communities  have  far  greater  need 
for  assistance. 

One  stark  fact  underscores  this  inequity: 
Nearly  twice  as  much  Federal  money  goes 
into  the  nation's  wealthiest  county  through 
this  program  as  goes  Into  the  one  hundred 
poorest  counties  combined. 

The  new  Impact  Aid  legislation  will 
tighten  eligibility  requirements,  ellminatinf 
payments  to  districts  where  Federal  im- 
pact Is  small.  As  It  reduces  payments  to  the 
wealthier  districts.  It  will  re-allocate  funds 
to  accord  more  with  the  financial  needs  of 
eligible  districts.  Children  whose  parents 
live  on  Federal  property  would  be  given 
greater  weight  than  children  whose  parents 
only  tporfc  on  Federal  property. 

CXVI 32»— Part  4 


•When  the  President  submits  a  pro- 
gram, and  says  what  he  is  willing  to 
do,  I  think  he  is  being  honest  and  fair 
and  forthright  with  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  We  must  get  some  bill  passed. 
And  if  he  has  been  willing,  as  he  has 
Indicated,  to  go  above  the  limit  he  first 
suggested,  it  is  not  to  imply  that  he  is 
hypocritical.  Rather,  it  would  imply  that 
he  recognizes  the  fact  we  must  make 
some  accommodation  to  get  essential 
legislation  enacted. 

I  am  not  talking  only  of  Federal  aid, 
but  of  all  other  aid.  We  must  get  a  bill 
passed.  Those  who  cry  out  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
ask  themselves  whether  they  are  the  ob- 
structionists, or  whether  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  the  obstructionist. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  15931)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported in  committee  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  And 
I  support  it  here. 

I  first  suggested  that  we  do  exactly 
what  has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  here — that  we  reduce  the 
matter  to  handling  each  line  item  and 
making  a  reduction  in  those  line  items 
that  we  thought  should  be  reduced. 

I  found  then,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
task  was  simply  impossible  of  completion 
within  the  time  limit  by  which  we  were 
confronted  with.  In  the  first  place,  we 
did  not  know  how  much  had  been  com- 
mitted imder  the  continuing  resolutions 
on  the  many  items  of  appropriation  In- 
volved in  the  bill.  And  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  find  out  how  much  had  been 
committed  and  how  much  had  been  spent 
before  we  could  go  into  a  reduction  item 
by  item  in  the  many  Items  in  this  very 
difficult  bill  that  has  been  so  ably  han- 
dled by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MAGhrusoN)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

So,  we  looked  at  every  other  method 
that  seemed  available.  Then  I  became 
convinced  that  the  method  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was  the 
only  method  by  which  we  could  solve 
the  impasse  with  which  we  were  con- 
fronted. We  did  not  want  to  have  an  ir- 
resistible force  meeting  an  Immovable 
body  in  this  matter,  with  8  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  having  gone  behind  us,  and 
when  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  covered  by  the  bill. 

We  were  trying  to  find  some  reason- 
able basis  of  compromise  between  the 
position  of  the  executive  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  as  shown 
by  the  original  bill  passed  by  Congress. 

The  Senate  will  remember  that  I  voted 
for  the  original  bill  and  announced  on 
this  fioor  that  I  was  pr^;>are<l  to  vote 


to  override  the  President's  veto  if  the 
matter  came  here. 

I  did  that  because  I  felt  that  with  the 
savings  of  some  $6  billion  in  the  defense 
bill  and  the  foreign  aid  bill,  Congress, 
representing  the  people,  certainly  had 
a  right,  looking  at  the  domestic  field,  to 
assign  a  small  portion  of  that,  as  Is  done 
by  this  bill,  to  objectives  which  we  re- 
gard as  having  great  priority,  such  as 
those  in  the  field  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  we  were 
assigning  to  these  fields  about  one-fifth 
of  the  total  savings  from  the  two  bills 
which  I  have  mentioned — the  defense 
bill  and  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  after  the  President 
had  vetoed  the  bill,  and  after  it  was  sus- 
tained with  many  votes  to  spare  in  the 
other  body,  I  tried  to  be  a  little  practical 
about  this  matter  and  tried  to  see  what 
we  could  do  by  way  of  reaching  a  com- 
promise. The  President  had  evidently 
thought  of  the  matter  in  somewhat  the 
same  line,  because  he  had  already  sug- 
gested that  he  was  ready  to  come  up  from 
his  budget  figure — as  I  recall  it — $449 
million,  though  there  was  some  reduction 
also  from  his  budget  figures  which  would 
have  reduced  the  total  increase  well  be- 
low the  $449  million. 

He  did  suggest  a  compromise.  And  the 
House  had  a  compromise  in  the  passage 
of  the  bill  they  have  sent  to  us,  but 
nothing  like  a  50-50  compromise  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  executive  and 
the  position  of  the  legislative  branch. 

The  Cotton  amendment  changed  in 
shai>e.  It  first  came  in  with  a  proposal 
for  a  maximum  reduction  of  the  various 
items,  considerably  larger  than  the  maxi- 
mum of  15  percent  which  is  in  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

It  came  in  without  our  being  given  an 
assurance  in  the  beginning  that  there 
would  be  no  reduction  in  the  impacted 
school  district  appropriations  and  in  the 
hospital  construction  areas,  which  as- 
surance we  were  given  later  and  which 
has  been  given  on  the  floor  today.  We 
had  been  given,  by  statements  made  by 
the  President,  assurance  that  in  such 
items  as  cancer  research  and  heart  re- 
search there  would  be  no  reduction  from 
the  congressional  bill,  which  in  each 
instance  had  stepped  up  the  budget  items. 

So,  we  were  approaching  a  ccHnpromise, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamphire — 
to  whom  I  wish  to  pay  great  tribute  in 
this  matter — ^worked  practically  all  day 
and  night,  and  practically  all  of  the 
weekend  in  the  effort  to  come  up  with 
a  soimder  figure.  When  he  came  up  with 
this  figure  and  the  concessions  from  the 
executive  that  there  would  be  no  touch- 
ing of  appropriations  for  impfu:ted  school 
districts,  which  had  been  relied  upon  in 
making  budgets  for  the  8ch(X>ls  months 
ago,  for  hospital  construction,  for  cancer 
institute  research,  and  for  heart  institute 
research,  the  committee,  with  a  few  addi- 
tional changes,  worked  out  the  matter 
so  that  the  vote  in  the  committee  to 
approve  the  Cotton  amendment  was  IS 
to  7. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  more  than  half  of 
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the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the 
markup  voted  for  the  Cotton  amendment 
because  we  felt  it  was  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. I  feel  that  way  now.  and  I  feel 
we  should  by  all  means  approve  it.  It 
is  almost  a  50-50  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some 
statements  made  liere  that  I  think  should 
be  corrected.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell)  said  that 
passage  of  the  amendment  would  give 
the  President  an  item  veto  right.  Nothing 
is  further  from  the  fact  than  that. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  as  a  one- 
time Governor  of  his  State,  operated  un- 
der a  constitution  which  gave  him  an 
item  veto  right  and  he  occasionally  exer- 
cised that  right.  The  item  veto  right 
means  knocking  out  an  item  entirely. 
The  maximum  reduction  that  can  b*.- 
made  under  the  Cotton  amendment  is  15 
percent  on  any  one  item.  That  Is  a  far 
different  thing  from  an  item  veto. 

Mr.  President.  I  heard  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Maine  iMr.  Mcskie> 
say  that  this  is  something  we  should 
not  do  because  it  was  improper  to  give 
the  President  this  much  discretion.  The 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  voted  a  couple  of 
years  ago  a  direction  to  the  then  Presi- 
dent, who  happened  to  be  a  Democratic 
President,  to  reduce  by  a  much  greater 
amount  the  appropriations  in  not  just 
one  bill,  but  in  all  the  bills  we  had  passed, 
and  to  a  much  greater  amount;  and  he 
went  ahead  and  did  it  and  no  one 
claimed  it  was  an  improper  act;  to  the 
contrary,  we  were  all  trying  to  economize. 

In  this  Instance,  we  have  already 
voted  early  in  the  session  to  place  a 
limit  on  expenditures,  and  we  certainly 
did  not  do  that  Idly,  thinking  the  Presi- 
dent would  ignore  it.  We  knew  that  it 
meant  that  the  President  would  make 
the  reductions,  not  only  in  this  bill,  but 
in  any  bill  which  had  to  be  reduced  in 
order  for  him  to  live  within  that  hmited 
expenditure. 

We  did  not  think  that  an  improper 
thing  at  that  time.  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  thinks  now,  he  does  not 
think  this  is  Improper. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  was  wondering 
about  the  time  of  3 :30.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  wish  to  speak  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  specifically  gave  no- 
tice that  I  wanted  15  minutes.  I  have 
used  not  quite  10  minutes.  I  could  ask 
that  the  time  be  extended. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended another  15  minutes,  because  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
suggested  if  someone  were  not  here  he 
would  be  entitled  to  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  and  Mr.  FULBRIGHT 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 


the  right  to  object  ma>'  I  inquire  parlia- 
mentarywise  if  tliere  is  a  time  limitation 
on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair) .  There  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  this  amend- 
ment that  the  vote  on  the  measure  take 
place  at  3:30  p.m. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Such  request  was  given 
without  a  quorum  call  prior  thereto  The 
Senator  from  Florida  makes  no  com- 
plaint about  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  was 
not  in  defiance  of  the  rules.  This  is  on  an 
amendment,  and  not  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wanted  to  clear  the 
picture.  I  have  been  in  the  Chamber 
almost  all  day  since  this  debate  started. 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  took  place. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  vote  on  the  meas- 
ure at  3:30.  I  said  that  is  all  right,  but 
I  did  not  know  if  anyone  else  wanted 
to  speak. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  there  were  some 
Members  who  were  not  on  the  floor  when 
this  was  proposed,  they  agreed  to  ex- 
tend the  time  if  they  wanted  to  speak. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  are  going  to 
extend  it,  I  shall  ask  for  additional  time, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  incorporated.  I 
have  some  remarks  to  be  made.  I  was 
told  a  few  minutes  ago  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  took  the  floor  that  we 
were  going  to  vote  at  3:30,  so  I  withheld 
at  that  time. 

I  would  not  agree  to  the  request  un- 
less it  is  amended  to  add  another  10 
minutes  which  I  would  have. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  before  the  Senate  that  the 
vote  on  this  matter  be  at  3:30  p.m. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  amend  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
presently  pending  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  extend  that  time  by  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICE31.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  on  the  spot 
in  this  matter.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  agree  we 
should  not  extend  the  time,  because  I 
told  the  majority  leader  I  thought  there 
would  be  need  for  more  time  when  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  en- 
tered into. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  the  action  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  Per- 
sonally    I     was     ready     to     vote     on 


this  amendment,  which  I  think  is  quite 
simple  and  easily  understood,  at  11 
o'clock  or  at  any  time  thereafter.  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  time  has  been  used  in  dis- 
cussing what  the  Cotton  amendment 
means  and  in  my  judgment  all  of  this 
discussion  has  not  changed  a  vote;  the 
expected  outcome  has  not  been  effected. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  would  accomplish 
an  end  run.  so  to  speak,  that  sacrifices  a 
good  deal  of  congressional  responsibility 
which  will  do  the  people  of  this  country 
no  good.  -^ 

I  would  state  for  the  record  that  in  tlie 
past  when  the  Senate  has  been  accom- 
modating enough  to  permit  a  vote  to  be 
taken  at  a  time  certain,  there  has  always 
been  consideration  allowed  to  the  Joint 
leadership  that  would  permit  a  certain 
degree  of  flexibility.  In  other  words,  if 
there  were  Members  who  wished  to  speak 
and  who  were  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
time  the  agreement  was  made,  provision 
would  be  made.  That,  in  my  opinion,  has 
always  been  the  case. 

So  I  hope  despite  all  the  inconven- 
ience it  may  cause — and  this  is  causing 
a  lot  of  inconvenience — that  the  Senator 
would  withdraw  his  objection  in  view  of 
the  position  in  which  the  joint  leadership 
finds  itself. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  jun- 
ior Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Nebraska  dislikes  to 
object  but  I  shall  continue  in  my  objec- 
tion. I  hke  to  be  a  team  player.  Within 
the  last  10  days  I  flew  all  night  to  get 
here  because  of  a  statement  that  there 
would  be  a  vote  at  11  o'clock,  and  the  vote 
occurred  at  6:45  that  night.  I  have  al- 
ready changed  two  plane  reservations. 
I  believe  the  stability  of  the  Senate  de- 
pends on  the  extent  to  which  Members 
can  rely  on  unanimous-consent  orders 
being  carried  out.  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps we  are  out  of  the  impasse.  I  imder- 
stand  that  Senators  who  wanted  addi- 
tiontd  time  have  decided  they  will  not 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cook 
in  the  chair).  The  hour  of  3:30  has  ar- 
rived. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  majority  leader 
the  fact  that  I  had  asked  for  15  min- 
utes, and  I  understood  I  had  15  minutes. 
I  had  spoken  8  or  9  minutes  before  the 
interruptions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  may  have  the  remainder 
of  the  15  minutes  promised  to  him  but 
which  has  been  used  because  of  the  col- 
loquy which  has  occurred.  I  might  say 
that  the  time  for  the  colloquy  was  made 
available  because  Senator  Holland  was 
kind  enough  to  yield.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate only  owes  him  this  same  courtesy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  agreement  was  to  vote  at  3:30. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  asslsUnt  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  ..    ,   ..  ^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CHtmcH),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hugh«s), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono). 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktoya),  arc  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Seiuitors  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  GOLDWATER) .  the  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smtth), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbb) 
is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannw).  the  Senator 
trom  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttndt), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smitr). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er) would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  40.  as  follows : 


Aiken 

AUen 

Allott 

BAker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bo«c« 

Byrd.Va. 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtla 

Dole 

Domlnlck 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Cmnnon 

Case 

Crmnston 

BKgleton 

Fulbrlght 

OoodeU 

Oore 

Onvel 

Harris 


Church 

Dodd 

Fannin 

Ooldwater 

Hatfield 


Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Prosmlre 

Russell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Bmltb.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennia 

Stevan* 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUllams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 
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TEAS— 45 

Eastland 

EUender 

E*Tin 

Pong 

OrUBn 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mathlas 

McCIeUan 

MUler 

Murphy 

NATS— 40 

Hart  Muskle 

Hartka  Nelson 

HolUngs  Pastors 

Inouye  Pell 

Jackson  Randolph 

JavlU  Rlblooff 

Kennedy  Spong 

Magnuson  Symington 

Mansfield  Tydlngs 

McOee  WUllams.  HJ. 

McOovem  Tarborotigh 

Mclntyre  Toung,  Ohio 
Metcalf         ; 
Moss                I 

NOT  VOTINd — 16 
Hughes  Mundt 

Long  Pa<Awood 

McCarthy  Saxbe 

Mondale  Smith,  m. 

Montofs  Towar 


So  the  committee  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, on  page  61,  after  line  8.  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr  PETEICY.  Mr.  President.  It  la  with 
deep  concern  and  dismay  that  I  view  the 
agreements  made  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  N^ 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  to  exempt  aid 
to  impacted  areas  from  the  15-percent 
expenditure  reduction  authority  granted 
to  the  President. 

I  have  honored  my  pledge  to  support 
the  administraUon  in  its  anti-inflation- 
ary efforts.  But  the  administration's  po- 
sition on  the  inequity  of  the  impacts! 
area  aid  formula,  a  position  I  supported, 
has  now  been  shot  out  from  under  us. 
The  administration  must  assume  full 
responsibility  now  if  it  makes  expense 
reducUons  that  will  be  more  dangerousin 
their  adverse  effect  upon  the  health,  ed- 
ucation, and  welfare  of  the  Nation  than 
spending  the  money  would  have  on 
inflation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

it  be  stoted.  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 

proposes  an  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 

we  have  order?  

The  PRESmma  officer.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  We  would  like  to 
hear  what  the  amendment  is,  but  we 
cannot  hear  because  of  Senators  walking 

up  and  down. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  If  Senators  will  take 
their  seats,  the  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendmont,  as  follows: 

On  page  flO.  ime  18.  after  "Sec.  408.".  In- 
sert "Except  as  required  by  Xb»  ConsUtu- 
tlon.". 

On  pitge  60.  line  23.  after  "Sec.  409.".  In- 
sert "Except  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mayland  wish  his  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  IS  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  B4r.  President,  so  we 
will  understand  the  procedure,  as  I 
imderstand  It,  the  Senator's  amendment 
goes  to  two  sections? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  408  and  409. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  408  and  409,  in  each 
of  which  the  words  "except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution"  will  be  inserted,  but 
not  in  section  410,  which  Is  commonly 
known  as  the  Jonas  amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  ex- 


actly correct.  The  amendment  appUes 
only  to  sections  408  and  409.  and  not  to 
section  410.  ^AAna 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Sections  408  and  409 
are  normally  known.  I  guess  we  all  know, 
as  the  Whitten  amendments. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  that  the  question  be 

divided.  „^    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  asked  for  a  di- 
vision of  the  question;  so  the  Senate  wUl 
proceed  to  consider  the  amendment  as  to 
section  408.  The  amendments  cannot  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  new  about  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  want 
to  hear  these  amendments.  They  are  im- 
portant and  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
order.  I  want  to  hear  every  word— every 
single  word. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  so  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  uninterrupted. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  appreciate  the  In- 
tervention of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  words  are  the  same  words  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  to  similar 
sections  of  the  bill  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember last— the  words  "except  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution." 

Of  course,  the  purpose  now.  as  was  the 
purpose  then,  and  as  was  very  eloquent- 
ly discussed  at  that  time  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  is  to  avoid  any  doubt 
or  any  ambiguity  in  the  execution  or  ap- 
plication of  this  section  of  the  law. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Constitution 
and  the  interpretations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  courts  should  apply:  no  more 
or  no  less  is  impUed  by  adding  the  words 
"except  as  required  by  the  Constitution." 

As  I  say,  this  very  langtiage  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  in  the  vetoed  bill 
which  was  passed  on  December  17.  1969. 
The  provision  was  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration then,  and  it  is  supported 
by  the  administration  now.  I  have  a  let- 
ter dated  Pebniary  20, 1970.  addressed  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macntjson).  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  dealing  with  this  matter,  the  Secre- 
tary says,  and  I  read  accurate  from 
his  letter: 

As  you  know.  secUons  408  and  400  are 
identical  with  the  proTislons  coatalned  in 
HJSL  13111  aa  orlgiiuilly  passed  by  the  Houae. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  Senate  follow 
exactly  the  same  course  of  action  It  followed 
In  dealing  with  these  provisions  of  H.K. 
13111. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking— that  we 
again  insert  the  same  words  which  were 
inserted  in  December. 

The  Secretary  has  said  nothing  fur- 
ther except  to  spell  out  that  positi<m  on 
the  part  of  the  administration:  but  in  a 
ctHnmuiiication  which  he  sent  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  December,  he 
did  make  a  further  point  of  this,  which 
the  Senator  from  Rluxle  Island  read  into 
the  Recoio  at  that  time,  and  to  which 
I  would  like  to  refer  at  this  point.  This 
occtured  on  December  17.  and  appears 
in  the  Congsessional  Record,  volume 
115,  part  29.  page  39529.  The  Secretary's 
letter  reads  as  follows: 
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Sections  408  and  409  would  seriously  re- 
strict the  flexibility  of  HEW  and  local  school 
districts  In  working  out  appropriate  solu- 
tions. Recalcitrant  school  distrlcu  would  be 
encouraged  to  harden  their  positions,  and 
districts  which  have  compiled  with  the  law 
would  be  tempted  to  go  back  oh  their  com- 
mitments. This  could  seriously  Jeopardize 
the  substantial  progress  made  In  school  de- 
segregation. 

Accordingly,  the  Administration  urges  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  delete 
the  amendments. 

In  the  event  the  Committee  chooses  not 
to  do  so,  the  Administration  stresses  the  ur- 
gency of  revising  them  so  that  their  effect 
Is  consistent  with  the  requtremenu  of  ex- 
isting law. 

That  is  the  point.  The  Whitten 
amendments  are  in  the  bill.  But  the  ad- 
niini5tration  request  is  that  they  be  re- 
vised consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  existing  law.  And  the  supreme  exist- 
ing law  is,  of  course,  the  Constitution. 
So  I  ask  that  we  add  to  the  language 
of  the  bni.  at  the  beginning  of  section 
408  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  sec- 
tion 409.  "except  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  a  nec- 
essary amendment.  I  think  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  previous  debate  less  than  2 
months  ago  covering  the  same  ground 
should  make  cur  job  today  easier  and 
enable  us  to  conclude  this  debate  sooner. 
As  was  pointed  out  i;i  the  previous  de- 
bate, we  can  have  serious  difference  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  one 
executive  department  and  by  another 
exectitive  department  without  language 
of  this  sort,  which  hews  to  the  polesUr 
of  the  Constitution  at  all  times.  That 
is  in  essence  what  we  are  intending  to 
do. 

It  was  said  in  previous  debate — of 
course,  the  situation  still  exists — that, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Department  of  Justice  might  follow  one 
set  of  rules  or  one  pattern,  and  without 
these  words  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  con- 
strained to  do  otherwise.  This  could 
create  a  chaotic  condition,  one  in  which 
I  think  we  would  be  in  very  serious  trou- 
ble. The  whole  problem  of  school  de- 
segregation is  already  complex  enough 
and  complicated  enough.  If  we  add  to 
that  any  ambiguity  in  the  application 
of  the  law.  it  rill  become  the  most  hope- 
less snarl  with  which  we  have  ever  been 
faced.  I  think  this  is  one  way  in  which 
we  can  add  a  guiding  light  and  provide 
for  those  who  have  to  administer  the 
law  some  particular  help  in  dealing  with 
it. 

I  was  very  much  interested,  in  review- 
ing the  previous  debate,  to  see  some  of 
the  objections  that  had  been  raised  to 
these  words  when  they  were  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  minority  leader.  In 
December.  Some  of  those  who  objected 
were  objecting,  I  think,  to  the  whole 
concept,  were  objecting  to  any  change 
whatever  in  the  Whitten  amendments: 
but  others,  who  advanced  more  specific 
objections,  dealt  rather  particularly 
with  the  fact  that  the  Constitution, 
which  was  to  be  applied  as  required  by 
the  language  of  the  amendment,  might 


not  be  a  uniform  Constitution  all  over 
the  country. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  2  months 
that  have  passed  between  that  time  and 
this,  this  very  question  of  uniformity 
has  been  considered  by  the  Senate  and 
has  been  resolved  by  the  Senate,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  that  objection  can 
be  raised  to  the  amendment  at  this  time. 
There  was  a  further  question  with 
respect  to  this  kind  of  language  added 
to  a  statutory  enactment,  that  all  stat- 
utes had  a  presumption  of  constitution- 
ahty  and  that  simply  to  require  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  the  guideline 
against  which  they  are  to  be  measured 
would  add  nothing  or.  if  left  out,  would 
subtract  nothing.  I  think  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  ad- 
vanced that  argimient  during  the  debate. 
But  I  think  that  the  plea  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  very  able  argu- 
ments that  were  made  indicating  that 
this  would  give  HEW  some  additional 
help  in  determining  exactly  what  its  duty 
was.  all  miliUte  toward  the  conclusion 
that  these  words  are  indeed  a  necessary 
addition  to  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  that  the  Senate 
should  once  again  do  as  it  did  in  Decem- 
ber, by  a  substantial  margin— adopt  this 
particular  language. 

Inevitably,  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  question  will  arise,  as  I  have 
just  suggested:  What  is  the  impact  of  the 
Stennis  amendment  on  this  whole  area? 
I  do  not  think  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  adopting  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment wiU  necessarily  be  in  conflict  with 
this  particular  section. 

The  Stennis  amendment  did  not  pri- 
marily deal  with  the  question  of  uni- 
formity. The  Stermis  amendment  dealt 
with  uniformity  of  the  law  aU  over  the 
country.  That  is  not  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  deals  with 
consUtutionality.  which  I  believe  Is  a 
necessary  addition,  perhaps  even  more 
necessary  because  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Stennis  amendment. 

The  court  cases  which  deal  wltli  the 
subject,  of  course,  are  voluminous.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go 
deeply  into  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
but  I  would  say  that  the  law  which  we 
seek  to  embody  by  this  amendment  into 
this  particular  enactment  is  certainly 
not  novel.  The  words  are  simple,  "ex- 
cept as  required  by  the  Constitution." 

That  harks  back  to  one  of  the  oldest 
of  our  judicial  Ijuidmarks,  the  case  of 
Marben-y  against  Madison.  We  set  up 
the  Constitution  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  benchmark.  I 
cannot  say.  in  all  honesty,  how  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  be  seriously 
in  opposition  to  that  proposition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  purpose  of  the 

Senator's  amendment  to  assist  the  courts 

in    the   implemenUtlon    of    the    Brown 

against  Board  of  Education  case  of  1954? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  Very  simply,  yes. 
I  think  that  it  will  assist  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will   the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  a  single  syllable 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education, 
Topeka.  that  makes  any  reference  to  the 
busing  of  children? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  No. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  any  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
which  requires  the  busing  of  children? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  cannot  recall  any 
rtiling  which  requires  the  busing  of 
cluldren. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  think  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  taken  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  have  some  idea  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution means? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  I  certainly  would  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  should  think,  by 
the  time  we  reach  the  US  Senate,  we 
would  have  a  good  idea  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution says  and  what  the  Constitution 
means.  Without  that,  how  could  we  pos- 
sibly sustain  our  obligation  to  the  oath 
we  took?  I  agree  with  the  Senator  ab- 
solutely. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  why  should  we  split 
over  an  act  of  Congress  except  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  unless  we  had 
some  convictions  as  to  what  the  Consti- 
tution requires  with  reference  to  the  bus- 
ing of  children? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  To  answer  that  ques- 
tion, we  would  have  to  look  at  the  letter 
of  the  sections. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Marjiand  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  there  is  no  compul- 
sion upon  the  Senate  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  everything  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  mav  authorize? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Would  the  Senator 
kindly  repeat  his  question? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  there  is  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  money  for  every- 
thing the  Constitution  may  authorize? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  agree  absolutely  with 
that  proposition.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  best  votes  I  cast  have 
been  votes  against  appropriations  of 
various  sorts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  this  comes  down  to  the 
question  of  a  Senator's  wanting  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  if  he  thinks  that  children 
should  be  bused,  otherwise  he  should  vote 
against  it.  because  there  is  no  obligation 
on  us  to  appropriate  money  for  all  pur- 
poses which  may  be  valid  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  a  point  where 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  I  part  company. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  believe  that  school  districts 
should  be  compelled  to  deny  children  the 
right  to  attend  the  neighborhood  school 
or  require  that  they  be  bused  hither  and 
yon? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  WeU  now.  the  dlstln- 
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guished  Senator  Is  limiting  his  approach 
to  the  single  question  of  busing.  Of 
course,  the  sections  are  far  more  broader 
than  that.  The  sections  would  go  to  as- 
signment to  schools,  with  or  without  bus- 
ing, and  there  might  be  included  in  this 
whether  It  Is  volimtary  or  Involuntary, 
raising  also  the  question  of  freedom  of 
choice  plans  and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  believes 
that.  HEW  then  should  have  the  right  to 
require  the  States  to  abolish  their 
schools,  should  It  not? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  HEW  not  only 
has  the  authority  but  should  have  the 
authority  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the 
Constitution  as  set  forth  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  by  the  various  courts  of  the 
land.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  any 
uniformity  In  our  social  system. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  call  my 
attention  to  one  single  syllable  In  the 
ConsUtutlon  which  says  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  order  the 
closing  of  a  school  that  belongs  to  a 
State,  which  has  been  constructed  by 
State  money,  and  which  Is  operated  by 
the  State  for  the  education  of  children. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  the  dlstlngtilshed 
Senator  well  knows,  the  Constitution 
makes  no  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  But  I 
think  that  President  Nixon  made  It  clear 
what  HEW  is  going  to  do  as  long  as  he 
is  President.  HEW  Is  going  to  carry  out 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  dictates  of 
the  Constitution  as  they  are  Interpreted 
by  the  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
handed  down  a  decision  In  the  case  of 
Beatrice  Alexander  against  Holmes 
Coimty  Board  of  Education.  The  Court 
said— I  am  not  going  to  quote  the  whole 

opinion 

Mr.  ERVIN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
what  court  decided  that? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  case  of  Beatrice 
Alexander  v.  the  Holmes  County  School 
Board  of  Education.  632,  October  term. 
1969. 

I  quote  from  the  Court's  per  curiam 
opinion: 

Against  this  background  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals abould  bave  denied  all  motions  for 
additional  time  because  continued  operation 
of  segregated  schools  tinder  the  standard  of 
allowing  "all  deliberate  speed"  for  desegrega- 
tion is  no  longer  constltutlonaUy  permis- 
sible. Under  explicit  holdings  of  this  Court 
the  obligation  of  every  acbool  district  is  to 
terminate  dual  school  systems  at  once  and 
to  operate  now  and  hereafter  only  unitary 
schools. 

Shortly  after  that  opinion  was  handed 
•  down  by  the  Court,  the  President  was 
asked  in  public  what  his  reaction  was 
to  It.  He  said  that  It  was  the  law  of  the 
land  and  was  the  law  for  the  administra- 
tion to  enforce,  and  that  It  would  be  the 
gtildellne  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  the  days  to 
come. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  know  that  when  President 
Nixon  was  In  Charlotte.  N.C..  during  the 
last  campaign  and  was  soliciting  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  he 
said   that  he  was  opposed  to  busiiig 


schoolchildren  or  to  making  any  change 
In  the  racial  composition  of  the  schools? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  believe  he  made  that 
statement  on  several  occsisions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  All  that  the  Holmes 
case  does  Is  to  require  the  desegregation 
of  schools.  A  school  must  be  desegregated 
and  its  doors  open  to  the  children  of  all 
races.  The  only  meaning  that  can  be 
given  to  the  term  "unitary  school"  is 
that  it  Is  open  to  children  of  all  races. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  impact  of  the 
Holmes  case  is  to  prevent  further  dila- 
tory action  under  the  guise  of  the  "delib- 
erate" part  of  the  phrase  "all  deliberate 
speed." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  all  that  the  per 
curiam  opinion  holds  is  that  schools  must 
be  segregated,  and  that  a  school  to  be 
desegregated  within  the  purview  of  the 
Brown  case  and  within  the  purview  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  that  chil- 
dren must  be  assigned  to  schools  without 
regard  to  race;  and  that  It  does  not  apply 
to  busing? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  im- 
able  to  see  why  anyone  who  does  not 
favor  the  busing  of  little  children,  and 
thus  denying  the  little  children  of  their 
right  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools  and  requiring  of  them  that  they 
be  transported  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods for  the  mere  purpose  of  mixing 
children  racially,  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  ftmds  with 
which  to  bus  children.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  think  that  in  a  free 
society  children  should  be  assigned  to 
schools,  as  far  as  possible,  that  their 
parents  request? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly In  the  best  of  all  worlds  would  be 
very  happy  and  would  like  to  see  the 
children  able  to  go  to  schools  as  close  to 
their  homes  as  physically  and  geograph- 
ically possible,  schools  that  they  wanted 
to  go  to.  schools  that  they  did  not  have  to 
be  bused  to. 

The  Senator  well  remembers — I  think 
he  and  I  can  both  remember — ^the  days 
when  a  large  percentage  of  schoolchil- 
dren In  this  country  were  not  bused  at 
all.  They  went  to  a  one-room  schoolhouse 
somewhere.  All  grades  met  together 
arotmd  a  stove. 

It  was  then  determined  that  a  better 
world  of  education  could  be  acquired  if 
we  were  to  establish  a  consolidated 
school  system.  We  gave  up  the  concept 
that  the  one-room  schools  would  be  the 
end  of  all  education,  and  decided  that 
we  would  get  the  children  to  go  to  a  cen- 
tral location  and  enjoy  the  faculties 
which  a  liu-ger  school  could  provide  and 
would  be  available  for  them  there. 

I  can  recall  from  my  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature,  the  bit- 
ter resentment  parents  felt  when  their 
children  were  taken  from  the  smaller 
school  in  their  Immediate  neighborhood, 
and  told  to  go  to  a  consolidated  schooL 
This  had  no  racial  overtones,  although 
in  those  dajrs  the  school  system  In  Mary- 
land was  totally  segregated. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  that 


was  done  by  the  State  or  by  some  division 
operating  the  school  system.  In  those 
days  the  Federal  Government  did  not 
want  to  take  action. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  am  making  is  that  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  no  one  likes  busing  by 
itself.  No  one  Is  particularly  entranced  by 
busing  as  a  mechanical  device,  though 
at  times  it  becomes  a  necessity. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  do  not 
embrace  it.  I  do  not  rejoice  in  the  con- 
cept of  busing  for  whatever  piUTX)se. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  I  could  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  no  one 
likes  busing.  I  believe  that  would  mean 
that  we  could  get  an  agreement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  would  prohibit 
the  busing  of  schoolchildren. 

It  is  passing  strange  to  a  man  like  my- 
self who  stands  up  against  things  that 
he  opposes  to  hear  Senators  say  that 
they  favor  busing  prior  to  the  counte- 
nance of  busing  by  the  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  although  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  made  such  an  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
say  that  I  do  not  like  busing,  I  mean  that. 
And  when  I  say  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  does,  I  mean  that.  But  It  does  not 
mean  that  it  has  not  proven  to  be  one  of 
those  tools  which  has  been  useful  In  the 
whole  educational  field,  for  whatever 
purpose  it  may  have  been  employed. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina In  directing  his  total  attention  to 
the  busing  section  has  perhaps  over- 
looked the  Importance  of  some  of  the 
other  sections. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may 
make  one  further  observation,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  the  branch  of  the  executive 
department  of  this  Government.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  an  imderllng  of  President 
Nixon.  And  If  President  Nixon  is  really 
opposed  to  the  busing  of  schoolchildren 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  racial 
composition  of  a  school.  President  Nixon 
would  order  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  stop  busing. 
And  imtll  he  takes  a  forthright  stand  on 
that  question  and  orders  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  not 
to  do  what  he  says  he  is  opposed  to.  I 
am  going  to  accept  the  words  in  the  dec- 
laration he  made  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator's 
very  eloquent  statement.  I  go  back,  at 
the  risk  of  repetition,  and  read  again 
fnwn  the  letter  that  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  sent  to  various 
Members  of  the  Senate,  including  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORz) ,  which  he  read  piecemeal  into  the 
debate  on  December  17. 
It  sasrs: 

Sections  408  and  409  woiUd  seriously  re- 
strict the  flexibility  of  the  HEW  and  local 
school  dUtrlcts  in  working  out  appropriate 
solutions.  Recalcitrant  school  districts  would 
be  encouraged  to  harden  their  poeitions  and 
districts  which  have  compiled  with  the  law 
would  be  tempted  to  go  back  on  their  com- 
mitments. This  cotUd  seriously  Jeopardise 
the  substantial  progress  made  in  achotd 
deeegregatloii. 
Aooordlngly.  the  adminlstntlon  urges  the 
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Sen»t«  ApproprUUoiu  Oommlttoe  to  delete 

the  amendmenta. 

Tben  It  continues : 

In  the  event  the  Conunlttee  chooees  not 
to  do  ao.  the  KUnlnistimUoti  itresaea  the 
urgency  of  reTlstng  tbem  ao  that  their  ef- 
fect ta  conautent  with  the  requirement*  of 
ezuung  Uw. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  way  In 
which  this  particular  Job  can  be  done,  tn 
which  the  request  of  the  administration 
can  be  met.  than  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  I  have  proposed. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
suggested,  that  the  Constitution  may  not 
require  some  of  the  action  which  is  con- 
templated by  the  Whitten  amendment. 

Of  course,  the  Constitution,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  given  factual  situation  may 
take  on  the  complexity  of  the  facts  to 
which  it  is  being  applied.  It  is  very  difD- 
cult  to  make  final  hypothetical  judg- 
ments; but  I  would  think,  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  himself  Indicated, 
that  the  addition  of  these  words  should 
cause  him  no  alarm  or  dismay. 

The  words  of  section  408.  as  I  said  to 
the  distingxiished  Senator,  deal  with  far 
more  than  the  busing  of  students.  They 
also  deal  with  "the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  any  student 
attending  any  elementary  or  secondary 
school  to  a  particular  school  against  the 
choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent."  In 
other  words,  one  of  the  elements  here 
is  the  cause  of  freedom  of  choice. 

This,  again.  Is  an  area  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  spoken  very  recently. 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  Green  against 
County  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
Co-mty.  in  the  October  term  of  1967.  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court.  In  the  course  of  his  opinion 
he  qiwted  from  the  very  distinguished 
American  Jurist — very  distinguished 
Marylander  of  whom  we  in  Maryland  are 
partlciilarly  proud — Judge  Simon  Sobel- 
oCr.  Quoting  from  Judge  SobeloflT's 
opinion  in  the  earlier  case  of  Bowman 
•gainst  School  Board,  Judge  SobelofI 
said: 

"Freedom  of  choice"  la  not  a  aacred  talla- 
man:  it  la  only  a  meana  to  a  eonstltutlonaUy 
required  end — the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
aegregatloD  and  tta  efTecta  If  meana  prove 
effective.  It  U  acceptable,  but  If  it  falla  to 
tindo  ae^egatlon.  otber  mrana  muct  be  used 
to  achieve  thla  end.  The  school  oAclala  have 
the  oontlnolng  duty  to  take  whatever  action'^ 
may  be  neoeaaary  to  create  a  "unitary,  non- , 
radal  system." 

I  think  this  is  the  essence  of  what  Sec- 
retary Pinch  asked  us  for  help  to  accom- 
plish :  No  single  limited  arbitrary  act  but 
to  give  him.  as  he  said  in  his  own  words, 
the  Qexlbllity  to  administer  the  law  In 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  in 
accordaiKe  with  the  Interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  that  have  been  given 
to  us  by  the  courts. 

If  one  looks  at  the  Oreen  case  and  ap- 
plies it  to  the  question  of  freedom  of 
^oice  plans.  It  would  appear  that  a  plan 
per  se  is  oonstttutlonaDy  neutral. 
Whether  or  not  a  apedflc  plan  is  consti- 
tutional or  unconstitutional  would  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  facts  of  a  given  situ- 
ation. 

As  the  Senator  bos  SAiggested.   this 


question  of  busing  Is  a  oonatltutlonally 
neutral  question.  Title  rv  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  reclared: 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  State*  to  taaue  any 
order  aeeklng  to  achieve  a  raclai  balance  in 
any  achool  by  requiring  tranaportaUon  of 
pupils  or  students  frocn  one  school  to  another 
or  one  school  district  to  another  In  order  to 
achieve  such  racial  balance. 

Now.  this  amendment  does  not  en- 
large or  restrict  the  power  or  the  au- 
thority of  HEW  in  carrying  out  the  dic- 
tates of  the  law.  It  does  not  give  them 
more  than  they  had  and  it  does  not  take 
away.  It  simply  makes  it  crjstal  clear 
that  what  they  do  must  be  predicated  on 
the  organic  law  of  the  land,  the  Constitu- 
tion and  on  nothing  else.  I  think  it  would 
affirm  the  fundamental  principles  of 
constitutional  interpretation  which  have 
been  accepted  by  all  Americans  since 
they  were  handed  down  by  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  in  1803. 1  believe  that  it  is 
a  necessary  amendment  which  tias  been 
requested  by  the  administration.  It  will 
Improve  the  application  of  this  law  to 
the  difficult  educational  field  in  which 
we  are  working.  I  respectfully  hope  the 
Seiuite  will  and  I  ask  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  the  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Has  the  Senator  con- 
cluded? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  bear 
with  me  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  had  a  further  ques- 
tion to  raise  but  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
these  provisions  that  are  in  the  bill  as 
sent  over  by  the  House  were  placed  there 
by  the  House  committee  first  and  then 
were  sustained  by  a  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  A  direct  motion  was  made 
there  to  strike  the  provisions  from  the 
bllL  They  have  come  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  they  have  been  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  where  they 
were  sustained  by  a  divided  vote,  with 
either  a  two-  or  three-vote  margin.  At 
any  rate,  they  were  considered  and 
sustained. 

Furthermore,  these  amendments  were 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  November  or  December  first  and 
came  to  the  Senate.  The  first  two  of 
*  them  were  approved  by  the  subcommit- 
tee after  the  most  thorough  discussion. 
They  were  approved  by  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  then  they  were  approved  by  the  full 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  came  to  the  floor. 

After  a  very  good  debate,  they  were 
altered  and  modified  by  the  Scott  amend- 
ment. That  was  last  December.  They 
were  written  into  the  amendment,  the 
very  words  that  we  have  under  discus- 
sion now.  relating  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President.  I  recite  those  facU  to 
show  that  this  Is  ntA.  just  a  piece  of  pa- 
per that  we  are  dealing  with  here.  It  is 
something  that  has  run  the  gantlet  of 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  twice.  It 


ran  the  gantlet  of  a  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  House — it  was  a  standing  vote, 
not  a  rollcall  vote — twice.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  here  in  the  Senate  last 
December.  I  know  there  were  37  record- 
ed votes  in  favor  of  the  amendment  as 
written  now.  That  is  all  we  could  ac- 
tually count,  but  I  know  there  were  three 
or  four  more  who  would  have  voted  in 
favor  if  they  had  been  present,  which 
would  have  been  a  minimum  of  40  votes. 
It  is  not  a  majority,  but  it  is  a  respecta- 
ble number  of  this  entire  membership. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  amend- 
ments represented  problems  that  went 
only  to  the  Southern  States,  that  went 
only  to  the  integration  and  school  pro- 
grams and  problems  in  the  Southern 
States.  But  times  have  changed. 

The  question  of  busing  children 
against  the  wishes  of  parents  is  a  grow- 
ing thing,  and  it  has  grown  into  other 
areas  of  the  country.  It  is  beginning  to 
be  understood  now.  I  do  not  have  any 
joy  or  jubilation  of  any  kind  that  any 
school  anywhere  is  in  trouble.  In  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  for  instance,  they  have  been 
divided  there.  They  are  troubled  over 
school  busing.  It  has  come  up  in  Chicago, 
where  the  question  Is  a  live  matter.  I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
tested,  but  there  are  cases  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  now.  some  of  them 
even  in  the  State  courts.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  Is  beginning  to  have  a  meaning. 

I  illustrate  bow  the  interest  has  grown. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  making  personal 
remarks  about  a  letter  I  received,  or 
about  myself,  either,  but  I  have  a  very 
close  friend,  a  surgeon,  who  is  now  re- 
tired, who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Michigan.  He  lived  in  Mississippi  years 
ago,  before  World  War  n,  and  came 
back  and  settled  in  Florida.  He  was  my 
personal  surgeon  for  a  time,  and  I  feel 
very  close  to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  when  he  gets  through? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Let  me  give  this 
illustration  first.  I  am  talking  now  about 
busing.  I  was  talking  about  this  very 
fine  man.  I  Just  happened  to  get  a  letter 
from  him  yesterday  morning.  He  refer- 
red to  the  problem  and  said: 

Our  own  sehoola  have  been  ic  a  atate  of 
frustraUon  about  Intancbool  busing. 

This  is  down  in  the  great  State  of  Flor- 
ida, in  one  of  the  fine  cities  there: 

We  have  bad  to  pxirchaae  13  new  buaes 
that  were  required  to  carry  out  the  court 
order  that  neither  colored  nor  white  cltlsens 
wanted. 

As  I  say,  that  comes  from  the  South, 
but  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  intelligence 
and  Integrity.  His  children  are  not  in- 
volved. He  is  a  man  of  my  age.  His  grand- 
children do  not  live  in  that  State.  But 
he  Is  honestly  reflecting  the  sentiment 
of  those  i>arents  there — a  high  degree  of 
frustration. 

Within  30  minutes  after  I  received 
that  letter,  a  gentleman  from  California 
came  in.  He  was  looking  for  some  in- 
formation about  a  prospect  for  a  new 
airplsoie,  or  tank,  or  product  of  some  kind 
for  the  military.  He  was  a  very  intelli- 
gent man.  He  talked  about  this.  Then  he 
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By  the  way.  tell  me  something  about  the 
prospects  of  busing. 

He  lived  in  California.  He  said: 

My  13-year-old  son  came  In  yesterday  or 
the  day  before  and  said,  "Papa,  I  want  to 
know  more  about  tills  busing  us  away  from 
our  school." 

The  father  tried  to  explain  it  to  him. 
The  boy  said: 

Am  I  going  to  be  carted  away  to  a  strange 
school  with  strange  classmates? 

The  father  said:  I 

Vee.  son.  I  ati  aorry.  but  you  are  Included 
in  It. 

The  son  said: 
Papa,  cant  you  do  something  about  it? 
Cant  you  do  aomethlng  about  It? 

There  was  that  12-year-old  boy  with 
that  fine  expression  of  faith  In  his  father, 
a  fine  businessman.  The  boy  was  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  him  accomplish  things. 
There  he  was  caught  in  the  clutches.  He 
did  not  like  it.  He  did  not  want  it.  He  did 
not  feel  that  the  boy  deserved  it. 

I  said: 

Well,  you  and  your  wife  can  do  something 
about  it,  but  you  are  the  only  ones. 

I  cite  that  Illustration  from  first  one 
side  of  the  continent  and  then  the  other 
side  of  the  continent.  Just  as  one  Sen- 
ator, I  had  these  two  reports.  This  mat- 
ter is  converging  on  the  Nation,  and 
something  must  be  done  about  it,  and 
this  is  the  forum  to  do  it. 

Do  not  let  HEW  get  by  you  by  telling 
you  that  they  do  not  require  busing. 
They  do.  I  know  they  do.  1  have  had  ex- 
perience with  these  school  districts.  I 
have  f>ersonal  knowledge  of  it.  They  do 
not  require  it  in  the  North.  Outside  the 
South,  they  do  not  require  it.  But  they 
make  their  demands  in  their  plans,  even 
in  court  cases,  and  they  are  such  that 
they  require  busing  of  children  away 
from  their  home  schools.  They  say  they 
do  not  require  busing,  but  the  exigencies 
of  the  plans  require  it.  What  are  they 
going  to  do?  Walk  12  miles?  Sure,  they 
do  not  require  the  school  districts  to  bus 
the  children — Just  let  them  walk. 

You  do  not  have  to  go  any  further  to 
see  how  parents  feel  about  this.  They 
want  It  stopped,  and  they  are  looking  to 
us  to  do  something  about  it. 

This  amoidment  would  not  do  any- 
thing about  it  so  far  as  a  local  board  Is 
concerned.  If  they  want  it  locally,  they 
have  the  power  to  do  whatever  they  want 
to;  but  this  is  merely  a  limitation  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  and  certainly  the 
Congress  has  Jurisdiction  of  that.  Only 
Congress  has  the  power  to  appropriate 
money,  and  it  can  do  so  under  such  con- 
ditions as  it  sees  fit. 

So  far  as  busing  is  concerned,  these 
conditions  have  been  approved  merely 
to  stay  the  hand  of  HEW.  saying,  "You 
shall  not  require  it."  It  has  a  nation- 
wide application,  too.  It  puts  that  re- 
striction on  it.  It  Is  true  that  it  will  last 
but  4  months  if  these  provisions  stay  In 
the  law,  because  that  is  the  life  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  principle  Involved  here;  and  if  It  is 
approved  one  time  by  the  Congress,  even 
if  it  is  but  for  15  minutes,  it  is  a  realiza- 
tion that  a  wrong  is  being  done  and  that 


something  should  be  done  about  It;  and 
Congress  Is  the  one  that  must  do  some- 
thing about  it.  ^     ^    ^v. 

I  shall  say  something  about  the 
Holmes  County  case  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  _  ^     ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  Indicate  to  the  Senate  how 
long  he  intends  to  speak?  I  raise  the 
question  only  because  I  have  heard  ru- 
mors to  the  effect  that  Senators  have 
been  told  they  could  go  home,  though  not 
by  the  leadership,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  votes  tonight,  but  that  there  would 
be  some  talk.  I  would  like  to  lay  the 
cards  on  the  table  and  see  where  we 
stand.    

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  may  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  conferred  with  him 
first  about  all  this,  and  made  a  prop>osal 
that  if  we  could — if  he  could — we  get  an 
agreement  to  vote  Monday  morning. 

But  that  was  all  right;  I  did  not  siay 
anything,  Mr.  President,  to  the  effect 
there  would  be  no  votes.  I  just  indicated 
to  some  Senators  that  I  did  not  think 
we  could  agree  to  have  a  vote  here  to- 
night. There  are  three  amendments 
pending  here.  My  idea  Is  that  when  we 
vote,  we  ought  to  proceed  then  to  vote 
on  the  others,  too. 

So,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  but  there  are  others 
here  who  want  to  speak,  and  I  just  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  agree  to  vote  to- 
night, to  rush  in  on  these  matters.  These 
amendments  have  stature  that  they  have 
already  gained. 

I  repeat  that  my  idea  was  that  if  we 
could  debate  it  some  here  tonight,  and 
then  have  controlled  time,  we  would  not 
need  a  control  until  Monday  morning 
on  it.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Once  again,  the  ma- 
jority leader  Is  being  placed  in  a  very 
embarrassing  position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  want  to  em- 
barrass the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know;  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  does  not  want  to 
have  this  done  to  him  twice  in  the  same 
day;  but  we  do  have  an  order  to  come  in 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow,  which  I  did  dis- 
cuss with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  did  express  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
time  limitation,  and  that  there  was  a 
possibility  that  that  might  be  done. 

I  would  point  out  that  under  the  dic- 
tum of  the  Senate,  the  voting  rights  bill 
becomes  the  pending  business  on  Mon- 
day next;  and  I  would  like  to  lay  the 
cards  out  on  the  table  so  that  every  Sen- 
ator, regardless  of  his  feeling  on  any 
particular  amendment  or  group  of 
amendents,  would  know  where  he 
stands;  and  I  would  like  to  again  raise 
the  question  which  I  have  discussed  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  would  it 
be  possible  to  get  a  2-hour  limitation  on 
each  amendment  beginning  tomorrow? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  it  just  sizes  up 
this  way,  in  my  mind,  on  that:  An  hour 
to  each  side  on  each  amendment,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  add  to  that  something 
to  take  care  x>f  development.  An  hour  and 
a  half,  then,  on  the  bill,  to  b^  transferred 
when  desired? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  hours  on    the 

bUl? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  mean 

2  hours  to  the  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  want  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  a  side,  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  what  I  say. 
Two  hours  on  each  side  will  be  all  right; 
that  is  just  to  take  care  of  the  situation, 
and  it  worked  mighty  well  when  we  had 
this  controlled  time  the  other  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  And  after  this, 
I  do  think  when  the  leadership  gets  a 
unanimous -consent  agreement  on  an 
amendment,  as  a  matter  of  protection  for 
the  Senators  concerned  who  agree  to  it 
in  good  faith,  when  additional  time  is 
needed,  I  think  we  will  almost  always 
have  to  have  an  hour  or  so  on  the  bill  as  a 
protective  device,  so  we  would  not  be  put 
in  the  position  we  were  this  afternoon, 
when  the  leadership  was  flouted  and  its 
pledge  broken.  Not  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  yes;  that  is  suit- 
able to  me.  I  think  we  can  have  an  hour 
to  the  side  of  each  amendment,  and  2 
hours,  then,  on  the  bill,  to  each  side, 
vrtth  a  transfer  of  the  time  on  the  bill 
to  any  amendment.  We  would  have  to 
have  a  provision  there,  should  there  be 
a  substitute,  that  the  same  hour  to  the 
side  would  be  allowed,  or  if  there  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  30  min- 
utes to  the  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  fair  enough. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  like  for  the 
majority  leader,  if  he  would — and  I  would 
yield  for  that  purpose — ^to  ask  for  a 
quorum  call,  so  there  would  be  a  little 
pause  to  confer  with  the  Members  here. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 


NOMINATION  OF  GEORGE  HARROLD 

CARSWELL  TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE 

JUSTICE   OF   THE   U.S.   SUPREME 

COURT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  file  the  nomination  of  George 
H.  Carswell,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
committee  report,  together  with  minority 
and  individual  views,  on  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  that  nomina- 
tion now  goes  on  the  calendar;  is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1970 

llie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  15931)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
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and  Health.  EdacAtion.  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  Is  a  pale  shadow  of  the  resolve 
in  the  Congress  a  few  months  ago  to  re- 
new a  national  priority  for  the  needs  of 
the  American  people.  Just  to  Iceep  pace 
with  a  6-percent  price  Inflation,  we  would 
need  to  appropriate  %\92  billion,  and  to 
accommodate  the  much  higher  cost  in- 
creases in  health  and  education,  a  10- 
percent  increase  over  last  years  funds 
would  come  to  $20  billion. 

So  we  have  come  down  to  a  new  em- 
phasis of  about  $400  million  worth 
on  health,  education,  antipoverty,  and 
Department  of  Labor  activities. 

Nonetheless,  some  of  the  increases 
above  budget  estimates  we  have  retained 
arecnicial. 

One  is  the  $25  million  for  bilingiial  ed- 
ucation, wliich  is  $15  million  above  the 
compromise  budget  estimate.  Unless  we 
start  providing  some  financial  fiesh  for 
the  skeleton  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  the  thousands  of  young  people  who 
could  benefit  frcm  it  will  not,  but  wlU 
instead  continue  to  leave  elementary  and 
secondary  school  In  massive  numbers. 

I  find  it  hard  to  think  of  these  children 
as  dropouts  from  school.  I  think  a  school 
system  that  teaches  only  in  a  language 
which  large  numbers  of  its  pupils  do  not 
understand  easily  is  shutting  out  those 
children.  Meaningful  funding  for  title 
VII  will  provide  meaningful  education  for 
the  first  time  for  thousands  of  children 
of  Spanish -speaking  families. 

In  higher  education,  we  have  wisely 
maintained  $33  million  for  construction 
of  undergraduate  facilities. 

This  is  a  category  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministration compromise  offers  nothing. 
Unless  Congress  Insists  on  keeping  this 
program  going,  it  will  be  killed.  I  say  that 
because  the  fiscal  1971  budget  estimate 
Is  also  before  us,  and  It  requests  abso- 
lutely nothing — sero— for  all  higher  edu- 
catkn  construction  grants. 

We  see  the  pattern  here  for  higher 
education  comparable  to  that  for  hos- 
pital oonstrvKtion.  The  administration 
wants  to  phase  out  grants  for  both.  It 
wants  to  put  the  burden  back  on  State 
and  local  governments  to  raise  money 
by  borrowing  to  pay  for  hospital  and  col- 
lie buildings. 

Congreas  enacted  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Pacihties  Act  In  1963  and  extended 
it  in  1966;  $936  milUon  is  authorised  for 
1970  and  1971.  The  $33  million  Congress 
added  to  the  budget  is  Just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  what  Is  needed.  It  Is  only  a 
symbol  of  congressional  determination 
to  keep  the  program  alive. 

In  the  health  field,  the  administra- 
tion has  accepted  the  Increases  Congress 
made  for  certain  of  the  Institutes  of 
Health;  namely,  heart,  cancer,  eye,  child 
health  and  development,  and  dental  re- 
search. But  the  bin  carries  Important 
funds  for  health  manpower  which  must 
be  susUined.  if  the  Nation  Is  to  break 
the  most  serious  bottleneck  in  health 
care — trained  personnel.  It  carries  ths 
same  amount  as  did  the  vetoed  bill.  $10.- 
250.000  more  than  the  administration 
compromise. 

A  nation  short  50,000  physicians  has 
no  business  trying  to  comprise  on  health 


manpower  and  educatloo.  because  it  is 
no  economy  at  all.  It  merely  contributes 
to  the  rise  in  medical  costs  for  both  the 
Government  and  the  American  people. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill  makes 
modest  increases  in  some  of  the  most 
urgent  areas  of  national  need,  and  It 
holds  the  line  on  others.  It  Is  the  mini- 
mum that  the  American  Government 
must  invest  In  the  health  and  future 
well-being  of  its  citizens.  The  Cotton 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoKDAif  of  Idaho  In  the  chair).  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
SATURDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
convening  of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  and 
after  the  prayer,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pending 
Mathlas  amendment  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  2  hours  to  a  side,  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus)  and  the 
dlstingtilshed  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stxnnis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  follo«-lng  the  disposition  of 
that  amendment  there  be  a  limitation  of 
1  hour  on  the  amendment  covering  sec- 
tion 409,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  proposer  of  the  amendment 
and  the  majority  leader  or  who  may  be 
deslgnfted  by  him. 

The  PRESIDIING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  will  spon- 
sor the  second  amendment,  so  the  time 
will  be  in  his  control  and  in  the  control 
of  the  majority  leader  or  who  may  be 
designated  by  him,  and  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  other  half -hour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  dealing  with  section  410 
there  be  a  limitation  of  2  hours,  the  time 
to  be  divided  equally — 1  hour  to  a  side — 
and  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi <Mr.  SiEimis) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  bill  it- 


self there  be  a  limitation  of  4  hours,  the 
time  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Macitvsom)  and 
the  minority  leader  or  whoever  he  may 
designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  what  would  be  the  time  limita- 
tion on  any  other  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered than  the  three  already  covered 
in  the  unanimous-consent  agreements? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  an  amendment  in  mind? 

Mr.  SPONG.  There  is  a  distinct  prob- 
ability that  I  shall  offer  an  amendnient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  would 
agree — I  merely  toss  this  out  for  his  ap- 
proval or  disapproval — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  other  amendments  there 
be  a  limitation  of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  think  that  would  be 
satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  on  amendments  to 
amendments  there  be  a  limitation  of  30 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  divided  eqiuilly 
between  the  sponsor  of  such  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  whomever 
he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  amendments, 
substitutes,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  which  he  would  like  an  hour  on 
each  side.  It  has  to  do  with  Impacted 
school  areas. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  think  we  may  be  talk- 
ing about  the  same  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
meets  with  the  approval  of  those  con- 
cerned, I  will  make  that  request  on  be- 
hsdf  of  the  amendment  which  may  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  which  would  be  2  hours, 
an  liour  to  a  side,  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  whom- 
ever he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  of  the  distlnguisiied  majority 
leader,  does  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest now  apply  to  other  amendments 
to  the  biU?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  One  hour. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  that  has  been 
agreed  to? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  has  been 
agreed  to. 

I  think  we  have  covered  every  angle. 
There  will  be  no  further  votes  today,  but 
the  time  limitations  will  start  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business  tomor- 
row, which  will  take  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  the  delivery  of  the  prayer. 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  Tliat.  during  the  further  con- 
sideration o(  Um  blU  {HJL  16831)  to  mak* 
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appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  debate  on 
any  amendment  (except  the  pending  amend- 
ment on  which  there  wlU  be  4  hours  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Ur. 
M.^THiAS)  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis):   the  amendment  to  section 

409  on  which  there  will  be  1  hour  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathi.\s)  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis):    the  amendment  to  section 

410  on  which  there  will  be  2  hours  divided 
between  the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Scott)  or 
his  designee  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis):  on  amendments  to 
amendments  there  will  be  a  30-mlnute  Uml- 
latlon,  to  be  divided  between  the  sponsor 
of  such  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  or  whomever  he  may  designate:  on  the 
amendment  relating  to  impacted  school 
areas,  there  be  2  hours  to  be  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hbuska) 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  whomever  he 
may  de.slgnate.  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

Ordered  further,  That  or.  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  UnUted  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  respectively  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  Macnttson)  and  the  minority 
leader,  or  whomever  he  may  designate:  Pro- 
tided,  That  the  eald  leaders,  or  either  ol 
them.  may.  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
deference  to  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  as  a  practical 
matter  the  words  "except  as  required  by 
the  Constitution"  will  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  this  will  apply  only  to  the 
South,  the  interpretation  will  be  that 
segregation  is  unconstitutional  only  in 
the  South,  or  illegal  only  in  the  South. 

That  js  the  general  trend  of  things 
today.  That  has  been  true  for  years.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Justice 
appearing  in  courts  in  the  South  use  the 
term  "unconstitutional  segregation"  all 
the  time.  That  is  their  watchword.  That 
is  what  they  use  in  argtiments  to  the 
court.  That  is  what  they  use  in  their 
terminology  when  they  talk  to  school 
officials.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
They  have  their  minds  trained  to  think 
in  the  terms  I  have  Just  described. 

Instead  of  saying,  "except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution."  we  might  as  well 
write  in  the  words  tliat  there  Is  one  nile 
for  the  South  and  another  rule  beyond 
the  South  as  to  segregation  after  all. 
That  will  be  the  interpretation— it  is  al- 
ready the  interpretaUon  by  HEW— and 
this  will  Just  confirm  it. 

So,  In  that  respect,  then,  the  words 
have  no  meaning  except  to  dilute  and 
sectionalize  the  application  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. It  will  firm  up  and  sustain  the 
position  of  HEW. 

These  are  not  Just  high-sounding 
words  or  the  kind  of  words  one  sees  when 
he  reads  the  newspapers.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about  because  I  have  been 
In  contact  with  these  officials.  I  have  not 
attended  the  court  trials  but  I  know 
many  people  who  have  been  there  and 
they  have  heard  these  arguments. 

So  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  "Except  as 


required  by  the  Constitution"  means 
"Everyone  go  on  doing  as  you  have  been 
doing."  I  think  that  is  the  purpose  of 
putting  those  words  in  here.  There  has 
been  an  effective  shield  and  protection 
built  into  the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  lieeps 
these  rules  from  being  applied  In  the 
South.  There  have  been  interpretations 
by  the  courts  on  their  failure  to  expand 
and  hold  segregation  beyond  the  South 
as  being  illegal. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  thereby  af- 
fii  med.  in  a  way.  this  position. 

Bui  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  think  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  want  it  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  tliat  we  have  one  rule  for  one  area 
of  the  counti-y  and  another  rule  for  an- 
other area  of  the  country,  or  that  we 
have  one  rule  for  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren that  live  in  one  area  of  the  country 
and  another  rule  for  white  and  colored 
children  who  live  in  another  part  of  the 
counti-y.  I  just  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  want  that. 

I  think  that  more  and  more  this  is  im- 
derstood  on  the  floor  by  Senators  as  to 
what  is  happening,  that  more  and  more 
the  system  will  crystallize  in  favor  of 
having  uniform  application. 

I  repeat,  as  I  have  said  many  times 
before  publicly,  and  to  a  national  televi- 
sion audience,  'You  Just  apply  the  rule 
you  want  to  yourself  outside  the  South 
and  we  will  Uve  with  It.  We  will  live  with 
anything  that  you  will  apply  to  yourself, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  be  punished  any 
longer.  We  do  not  want  black  and  white 
children  to  be  punished  any  longer." 

We  need  this  uniformity.  If  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  we  will  be  right  back  to 
the  old  formtila. 

There  are  many  people,  I  find,  outsi(ie 
the  South,  that  are  not  happy  about 
busing,  either.  They  want  to  get  it 
stopped.  I  think  they  are  right  about  it. 
But  fairness  dictates  that  whatever  is 
done  about  It  should  have  uniform  ap- 
plication. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  something 
now  about  the  case  of  Beatrice  Alexander 
against  the  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education.  I  speak  with  all  deference  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
but  I  believe  one  of  the  tilings  that  gen- 
erated the  large  vote  here  last  week,  on 
the  amendment  about  the  policy  on  uni- 
form appUcation,  was  the  way  those  cases 
were  handled  by  the  Court. 

In  the  middle  of  a  school  term,  when 
none  of  the  districts  in  Holmes  County, 
and  there  were  33,  not  one  single  one 
was  at  fault;  they  had  not  violated  any 
order  of  the  Court,  they  were  in  com- 
pliance with  all  the  dictates  of  the  Court 
orders,  they  had  been  allowed  this  addi- 
tional time  on  the  advice  of  the  testi- 
mony of  HEW  and  the  position  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States; 
but.  nevertheless,  they  were  jerked  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  school  term  and  de- 
mands were  made  by  the  Court  that  all 
the  teachers  be  reshuflled.  and  that  all 
the  students  be  reshuflled,  rezoned,  re- 
orientated, and  shifted  off  to  other 
schools  and  that  some  schools  be  closed. 
That  Is  unbelievable. 
Those  were  the  Items  I  mentioned  here 


In  the  plans  that  had  been  gotten  up 
hastUy  by  HEW.  But  the  HEW  saw  that 
It  would  not  work,  as  there  was  not 
enough  time;  nevertheless,  the  Court 
over  here  said,  "Put  them  into  effect  any- 
way." 

There  was  one  place  I  know  of — it 
was  later  corrected — where  960  high 
school  students  were  assigned  to  a  build- 
ing that  would  hold  only  350.  So  the 
other  610,  if  it  was  a  raiiiy  day,  or  it 
was  snowing,  would  have  been  left  out 
out  there  in  the  cold,  if  the  order  had 
ever  been  carried  out.  As  I  say,  it  was 
corrected. 

That  showed  the  undue  haste  in  the 
entire  matter.  They  were  notified  tliat 
this  change  had  to  come  about  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  notice  having  been  given  about 
November  10. 

That,  of  course,  destroyed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  year  imtil  Jan- 
uary 1.  The  frustration,  the  uncertainty, 
the  sadness  of  little  children  being  teken 
from  their  playmates  and  being  shifted 
off  to  another  part  of  the  school  district, 
teachers  being  transferred,  with  Ufelong 
friendships  being  marred,  with  contracts 
to  teach  in  a  certain  school  not  l>eing 
worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on- 
all  these  things  were  happening.  It  killed 
that  session  of  the  school  year,  and 
when  they  made  the  physical  change, 
that  killed  the  rest,  so  far  as  the  educa- 
tion of  those  children  was  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  to  HEW,  education  is 
not  the  object  of  schools  in  the  areas 
tliat  are  being  treated  this  way.  It  is 
their  last  object.  Integration  is  their  first 
object. 

The  school  administrators  are  being 
told  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment here,  "Put  them  where  you  please 
so  far  as  the  school  building  is  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  you  maintain  the 
quotas,  the  percentages." 

Now  that  is  the  very  thing  they  said 
they  did  not  want  when  they  had  the 
civil  rights  legislation.  The  relationships 
of  percentages  to  colored  and  white  stu- 
dents was  not  to  be  considered. 

Now  that  will  be  denied,  perhaps,  but 
that  is  the  test.  That  is  what  is  called 
the  quota  system.  It  is  expressed  in  vari- 
ous ways  by  zoning,  and  so  forth.  These 
cases  are  too  severe  for  education  to  sur- 
vive. That  is  what  the  case  of  Beatrice 
Alexander  against  Holmes  County  School 
Board  cited. 

After  that  precedent  was  set,  they 
brought  up  all  the  cases  from  the  South, 
from  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
other  States,  and  decided  all  of  them 
in  the  same  way — total  and  immediate 
integration. 

The  judges  in  the  fifth  circuit  in  New 
Orleans,  on  some  of  their  panels,  said, 
"Regardless,  we  are  not  going  to  order 
something  contrary  to  our  judgment." 
And  they  tried  to  give  them  a  little  more 
time.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  that 
and  ordered  total  integration  now. 

That  is  what  we  are  up  against.  The 
item  here  concerning  busing  is  one  of  the 
key  parts. 

I  do  not  have  any  full  solution  to  this 
perplexing  problem.  But  I  know  it  Is  not 
being  solved  in  the  pattern  of  operations 
we  now  have. 

On  my  responsibility  to  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators. I  say  that  in  large  areas,  education 
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for  the  cliildren  is  being  destroyed.  There 
is  not  an  atmosphere  that  is  conducive 
to  learning,  to  encouragement,  to  the 
inspiration  of  these  yotingsters  that  have 
good  minds  or  those  that  have  practical 
talent  in  terms  of  vocational  fields  or 
anything  else. 

One  does  not  have  to  believe  me  on 
that  statement.  Look  around  here.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  city  schools  here. 
My  goodness  alive.  We  all  want  better 
schools  and  more  effectively  taught 
schools  and  more  and  better  teachers. 

What  we  are  getting  is  disillusionment, 
frustration,  and  defeatism.  And  when  I 
say  that.  I  mean  all  students. 

I  hope  that  we  may  have  the  attention 
tomorrow,  and  I  believe  that  we  will,  of 
the  memtwrship  of  the  body  that  has 
decided  we  must  move  in  here  and  take 
some  positive  action. 

I  speak  with  great  deference  to  the 
courts.  But  I  was  never  more  satisfied  of 
anything  than  that  the  judges,  or  any 
other  professional  group  not  trained  in 
education,  are  not  capable  of  operating 
our  schools.  And  the  quicker  we  realize 
that  and  the  more  of  them  realize  it.  the 
quicker  we  will  get  t>ack  on  the  track. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  averse  to  the  lead- 
ership tomorrow  calling  up  a  noncon- 
troversial  treaty  having  to  do  with 
intellectual  and  industrial  property  con- 
ventions, which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations?  I  see  the  ranking  member  in 
the  Chamber,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
•  Mr.  Sparkm AN  I .  It  meets  with  full  ap- 
proval all  around.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  be  averse  to  having  a 
vote  on  that  at.  say  10:20  ajn.  tomorrow, 
which  would  l)e  right  after  the  morning 
hour? 

MX.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  is 
tills  a  vote  on  a  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  vote  on  the  treaty, 
before  the  pending  bill  is  laid  before  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  that  at  10:20  a.in.  on  Satxirday, 
February  38,  1970.  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  resolution  of  raUflcatlon  to  the  con- 
ventions on  intellectual  and  Induatrlal  prop- 
erty  <Ex.  A.  9Ut  Cong,  1st  Sees.). 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION:  CONVENTION 
ESTABLISHING  THE  WORLD  IN- 
TELLECTUAL PROPERTY  ORGA- 
NIZATION AND  PARIS  CONVEN- 
TION FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY,  AS  RE- 
VISED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
Executive  A.  9 1st  Congress,  first  session, 
having  to  do  with  intellectual  and  in- 
dustrial property  conventions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 


Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive A.  91st  Congress,  first  session.  • 
convention  establishing  the  World  In- 
tellectual Property  Organization  and 
Paris  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  as  revised,  which  was 
read  the  second  time,  as  follows : 

CONVENTION  ESTABLISHING  THE  WORLD 
INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  ORGANIZA- 
TION, SIGNED  AT  STOCKHOLM  ON 
JULY    14.    1967 

The  Contracting  P.irtiea, 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  better  under- 
si.inding  atid  cooperation  among  States  lor 
their  mutual  benefit  on  the  basis  of  respect 
for  their  sovereignty  and  equality, 

Desiring.  In  order  to  encourage  creative 
activity,  to  promote  the  protecUon  of  intel- 
lectual property  throughout  the  world. 

Desiring  to  modernize  and  render  more 
efliclent  the  administration  of  the  Untoiu 
established  in  the  fields  of  the  protection 
of  industrial  property  and  the  protection  of 
literary  and  artistic  works,  while  fully  re- 
specting the  Independence  of  each  of  the 
Unions. 

Agree  as  follows: 

AnncLK  1 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    OKCANIZATION 

The  World  Intellectual  Property  Organiza- 
tion Is  hereby  established. 

AaTiCLX  2 
OEiiNrrioNS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention: 

111  "Organization"  shall  mecm  the  World 
Intellectual  Property  Organization  (WIPO): 

(ill  "International  Bureau"  shall  mean 
the  International  Bureau  of  Intellectual 
Property; 

(til)  "Paris  Convention"  shall  mean  the 
ConvenUon  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property  signed  on  March  20,  1883,  Includ- 
ing any  of  its  revisions; 

(iv)  "Berne  Convention"  shall  mean  the 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Literary 
and  Artistic  Works  signed  on  September  9, 
1888.  including  any  of  its  revisions; 

(V)  "PmrlB  Union'  shall  mean  the  Inter- 
national Union  established  by  the  Paris  Con- 
vention; 

(vl)  "Berne  Union"  shall  mean  the  Inter, 
national  Union  established  by  the  Berne 
Convention; 

(vll)  "Unions"  shall  mean  the  Paris  Union, 
the  Special  Unions  and  Agreements  estab- 
lished In  relation  with  that  Union,  the 
Berne  Union,  and  any  other  International 
agreement  dcelgned  to  promote  the  protec- 
tion of  intellectual  property  whose  admin- 
istration is  assumed  by  the  Organization  ac- 
cording to  Article  4(111); 

(vlli)  "Intellectual  property"  shall  include 
the  rights  relating  to; 

— literary,  artistic  and  scientific  works, 

— performances  of  performing  artists, 
phonograms,  and  broadcasts. 

— inventions  in  all  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor, 

—scientific  discoveries, 

— Indtiatrlal  designs, 

— trademarks,  service  marks,  and  conuner- 
clal  names  and  designations. 

— protection  against  unfair  competition, 
and  all  other  rights  resulting  from  intellectu- 
al activity  In  the  Industrial,  scientific,  literary 
or  artistic  fields. 

Akticlx  3 
oajEcnvca  of  thk  obcakization 

The  objective*  of  the  Organization  are: 

(I)  to  promote  the  protection  of  intellectu- 
al property  throughout  the  world  through 
cooperation  among  States  and,  where  appro- 
priate. In  collaboration  with  any  other  in- 
ternational organization, 

(II)  to  ensure  administrative  cooperation 
among  the  Unions. 


AancLZ  4 
roNcnoNS 
In  order  to  attain  the  objectives  described 
In  Article  3,  the  Organization,  through  its 
appropriate  organs,  and  subject  to  the  com- 
petence of  each  of  the  Unions: 

(I)  shall  promote  the  development  of 
measures  designed  to  facilitate  the  efficient 
protection  of  intellectual  property  through- 
out the  world  and  to  harmonize  national 
legislation  in  this  field; 

(II)  shall  perform  the  administrative  tasks 
of  the  Paris  Union,  the  Special  Unions  estab- 
lished in  relation  with  that  Union,  and  the 
Berne  Union; 

(ill)  may  agree  to  assume,  or  participate 
In.  the  administration  of  any  other  inter- 
national agreement  designed  to  promote  the 
protection  of  intellectual  property; 

(iv)  shall  encourage  the  conclusion  of 
international  agreements  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  protection  of  intellectual  property: 

(V)  shall  offer  its  cooperation  to  States  re- 
questing legal-technical  assistance  In  the 
field  of  Intellectual  property; 

(vl)  shall  assemble  and  disseminate  In- 
formation concerning  the  protection  of  In- 
tellectual property,  carry  out  and  promote 
studies  m  this  field,  and  publUh  the  results 
of  such  studies; 

(vll)  shall  maintain  services  facilitating 
the  international  protection  of  Intellectual 
property  and.  where  appropriate,  provide  for 
registration  In  this  field  and  the  publication 
of   the  data  concerning  the  registrations; 

(vlii)  shall  taka  all  other  appropriate 
action. 

AXTICLS    5 
MUlBCaSHIP 

1 1 )  Membership  In  the  Organization  shall 
be  open  to  any  State  which  Is  a  member  of 
any  of  the  Unions  as  defined  In  Article  2( vll) . 

(3)  Membership  in  the  Organization  shall 
be  equally  open  to  any  State  not  a  member 
of  any  of  the  Unions,  provided  that: 

(1)  It  Is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
any  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  brought  into 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations,  or  the 
International  Atotnlc  Energy  Agency  or  is  a 
party  to  the  Statute  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Court  of  Justice,  or 

(U)  It  Is  Invited  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  become  a  party  to  this  ConvenUon. 

Aancuc  6 

CENBaAL    AaaSMBLT 

(llia)  There  shall  be  a  General  Assembly 
conslsUng  of  the  States  party  to  this  Con- 
vention which  are  member*  of  any  of  the 
Unions. 

(b)  The  Government  of  each  State  shall 
be  represented  by  one  delegate,  who  may  be 
assisted  by  alternate  delegates,  advisors,  and 
experts. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  each  delegation  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Government  which  has  ap- 
pointed It. 

(2)  The  General  Assembly  shall: 

(I)  appoint  the  Director  General  upon 
nomination  by  the  Coordination  Commit- 
tee: 

(II)  review  and  approve  reports  of  the 
Director  General  concerning  the  Organiza- 
tion and  give  him  all  necessary  Instructions; 

(ill)  review  and  approve  the  reports  and 
activities  of  the  Coordination  Committee  and 
give   Instruction   to   such    Committee: 

(Iv)  adopt  the  triennial  budget  of  ex- 
penses conunon  to  the  Unions; 

(V)  approve  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
Director  General  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  international  agreements  re- 
ferred to  In  Article  4  (111) ; 

(vl)  adopt  the  financial  regulations  of  the 
Organization; 

(Vll)  determine  the  working  languages  of 
the  Secretariat,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  practice  of  the  United  Nations: 

(vUl)  invite  SUtes  referred  to  under  Arti- 
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cle  S(2)(U)  to  iMcome  party  to  this  Con- 
ventlon; 

(IX)  determine  which  States  not  Members 
of  the  Organization  and  which  Intergovm- 
mental  and  IntemaUonal  non-governmental 
organizations  shall  be  admitted  to  Its  meet- 
ings as  observer*: 

(s)  exercise  such  other  functions  as  are 
appropriate   under   this  Convention. 

(3)  (a)  Each  State,  whether  member  of  one 
or  more  Unions,  shall  have  one  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

(b)  One-half  of  the  States  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  shall  consUtute  a  quorum. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (t>),  if  In  any  session,  the  num- 
ber of  States  represented  Is  leas  than  one- 
hnlf  but  equal  to  or  more  than  one-third 
of  the  States  members  Of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  General  Assembly  may  make  de- 
cisions concerning  its  own  procedure,  all  such 
decisions  shall  take  effect  only  if  the  follow- 
ing condlUons  are  ftilfilled.  The  Interna- 
tional Bureau  shall  communicate  the  said 
decisions  to  the  States  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  were  not  represented  and 
shall  Invite  them  to  express  in  writing  their 
vote  or  abstention  within  a  period  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  communication. 
If,  at  the  expiration  of  tMs  period,  the  num- 
ber of  States  having  thus  expressed  their 
vote  or  abstention  attains  the  number  of 
States  which  was  lacking  for  attaining  the 
quorum  In  the  session  Itself,  such  declalons 
shall  take  effect  provided  that  at  the  same 
time  the  required  majority  still  obtains. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (e)  and  (/),  the  General  Assembly 
shall  make  lu  decisions  by  a  majority  of 
two- thirds  of  the  votes  cast. 

(e)  The  approval  of  measures  concerning 
the  administration  of  international  agree- 
ments referred  to  In  ArUcla  4(U1)  shaU  re- 
quire a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the 
votes  cast. 

(/)  The  approval  of  an  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations  under  Articles  67  and  63  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  shall  re- 
quire a  majority  of  nine-tenths  of  the  votes 
cast. 

(g)  For  the  apjwlntmant  of  Director  Gen- 
eral (paragraph  (2)(1)),  the  approval  of 
measures  proposed  by  the  Director  General 
concerning  the  administration  of  Interna- 
tional agreements  (paragraph  (2)  (v) ) .  and 
the  transfer  of  headquarters  (Article  10) ,  the 
required  majority  must  be  attained  not  only 
in  the  General  Assembly  but  also  In  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Parts  Union  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  Berne  Union. 

(h)  Abstentions  shall  not  be  considered  as 
votes. 

(<)  A  delegate  may  represent,  and  vote  in 
the  name  of,  one  State  only. 

(4)  (a)  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet 
once  In  every  third  calendar  year  In  ordinary 
session,  upon  convocation  by  the  IMrector 
General. 

(b)  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  in 
extraordinary  session  upon  convocation  by 
the  Director  General  either  at  the  request 
of  the  Coordination  Committee  or  at  the 
request  of  one-fourth  of  the  States  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly. 

(c)  Meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Organization. 

(5)  States  party  to  this  Convention  which 
are  not  members  of  any  of  the  Unions  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  observers. 

(6)  The  General  Assembly  shall  adopt  Its 
own  rules  of  procedure, 

AancLS  7 
ooMviaBrcB 
(1)    (a)  There  shall  ba  a  Conference  con- 
sisting of  the  States  party  to  this  Convention 
whether  or  not  they  are  membeta  of  any  of 
the  Unions. 

(b)  The  Government  of  each  State  ahall 
be  represented  by  one  delegate,  itho  may  ba 


assisted  by  alternate  delegates,  advlaors,  and 
experts. 

(c)  TtM  expenses  of  each  delegation  ahall 
be  bom*  by  the  Oovarament  whicii  has  ap- 
pointed It. 

(2)  The  Conference  shall: 

(1)  discuss  matters  of  general  Interest  In 
the  field  of  Intellectual  property  and  may 
adopt  recommendations  relating  to  such  mat- 
ters, having  regard  for  the  competence  and 
autonomy  of  the  Unions: 

(U)  adopt  the  triennial  budget  of  the 
Conference: 

(ill)  within  the  limits  ot  the  budget  of  the 
Conference,  establish  the  triennial  program 
of  legal-technical  assistance: 

(iv)  adopt  amendments  to  this  Conven- 
tion as  provided  in  Article  17: 

(V)  determine  which  States  not  Members 
of  the  Organization  and  which  Intergovern- 
mental and  international  nongovernmental 
organizations  shall  be  admitted  to  its  meet- 
ings as  observers: 

(VI)  exercise  such  other  functions  as  are 
appropriate  under  this  Convention. 

(3)  (a)  Each  Member  State  shall  have  one 
vote  In  the  Conference. 

(b)  One-third  of  the  Member  States  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  17, 
the  Confereiu:e  shall  make  Its  decisions  by  a 
majority  of  two-Uiirds  of  the  votes  cast. 

(d)  The  amounts  of  the  contributions  of 
States  party  to  this  Convention  not  members 
of  any  of  the  Unions  ahall  be  fixed  by  a  vote 
In  which  only  the  delegates  of  such  States 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote. 

(e)  Abstentions  shall  not  be  considered  as 
votes. 

(f)  A  delegate  may  represent,  and  vote  in 
the  name  of,  one  State  only. 

(4)  (a)  The  Conference  shall  meet  In  ordi- 
nary session,  upon  convocation  by  the  Direc- 
tor General,  during  the  same  period  and  at 
the  same  place  as  the  General  Assembly. 

(b)  The  Conference  shall  meet  in  ex- 
traordinary session,  upon  convocation  by  the 
Director  General,  at  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Meml>er  States. 

(5)  The  Conference  shall  adopt  Its  own 
rules  of  procedure. 

AancLX  8 
cooaoDf  ATXON  comcrrTBE 
(1)  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Coordination 
Committee  consisting  of  the  States  party  to 
this  Convention  which  are  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Parts  Union,  or 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Beme  Union, 
or  both.  However,  if  either  of  these  Executive 
Committees  is  composed  of  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  of  the  oountrtes  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  which  elected  It,  then 
such  Executive  Committee  shall  designate 
from  among  Its  members  the  States  which 
will  be  members  of  the  Coordination  Com- 
mittee, In  such  a  way  that  their  nvimber  shall 
not  exceed  the  one-fourth  referred  to  above, 
It  being  understood  that  the  country  on  the 
territory  of  which  the  Organlaatlon  has  its 
headquarters  shall  not  be  Included  in  the 
computation   of   the   said   one-fourth. 

(b)  The  Government  of  each  State  mem- 
ber of  the  (Coordination  Committee  shall  be 
represented  by  one  delegate,  who  may  be 
assisted  by  alternate  delegates,  advisor*,  and 
experts. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Coordination  Commit- 
tee considers  either  matters  of  direct  Inter- 
est to  the  program  or  budget  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  Its  agenda,  or  proposals  for  the 
amendment  of  this  Convention  which  would 
affect  the  rights  or  obligaUons  of  States  party 
to  this  Convention  not  members  of  any  of 
the  Unions,  one-fourth  of  such  States  shall 
participate  In  the  meetings  of  the  Coordina- 
tion Committee  with  the  same  rights  as 
members  of  that  Committee.  The  Conference 
shall,  at  each  of  lU  ordinary  session,  des- 
ignate these  States. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  each  delegation  shall 


be  borne  by  the  Government  which  has  ap- 
pointed It. 

(2)  If  the  other  Unions  administered  by 
the  Organization  wish  to  be  represented  as 
such  in  the  Coordination  Committee,  their 
representatives  must  be  appointed  from 
among  the  States  members  of  the  Coordina- 
tion Committee. 

(3)  The  Coordination  Ck>mmlttee  shall: 

(I)  give  advice  to  the  organs  of  the  Unions, 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Conference,  end 
the  Director  CJeneral,  on  all  administrative, 
financial  and  other  matters  of  common  In- 
terest either  to  two  or  more  of  the  Unions, 
or  to  one  or  more  of  the  Unions  and  the 
Organization,  and  In  particular  on  the  budget 
of   expenses   common    to  the   Unions; 

(II)  prepare  the  draft  agenda  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly;  , 

(ill)  prepare  the  draft  agenda  and  the 
draft  program  and  budget  of  the  Conference; 

(Iv)  on  the  basis  of  the  triennial  budget 
of  expenses  common  to  the  Unions  and  the 
triennial  budget  of  the  Conference,  as  well 
as  on  the  basis  of  the  triennial  program  of 
legal-technical  assistance,  establish  the  cor- 
resi>ondLng  annual  budgets  and  programs; 

(V)  when  the  term  of  office  of  the  Director 
General  Is  alMUt  to  expire,  or  when  there  is 
a  vacancy  In  the  post  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral, nominate  a  candidate  for  appointment 
to  such  position  by  the  General  Assembly; 
If  the  General  Assembly  does  not  appoint  its 
nominee,  the  Coordination  Committee  shall 
nominate  another  candidate;  this  procedvire 
shall  be  repeated  tmUl  the  latest  nominee  is 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly: 

(vl)  if  the  post  of  the  Director  General 
becomes  vacant  between  two  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  appoint  an  Acting  Direc- 
tor General  for  the  term  preceding  the  as- 
stimlng  of  office  by  the  new  Dlrectca-  Gen- 
eral: 

(vll)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
allocated  to  It  under  this  Convention. 

(4)  (a)  TTie  Coordination  Committee  Khali 
meet  once  every  year  in  ordinary  session, 
upon  convocation  by  the  Director  General. 
It  shall  normally  meet  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Organization. 

(b)  The  Coordination  Committee  shall 
meet  in  extraordinary  session,  upon  convoca- 
tion by  the  Director  General,  either  on  his 
own  Initiative,  or  at  the  request  of  its  C^hair- 
man  or  one-fourth  of  Its  members. 

(5)  (a)  Each  State,  whether  a  member  of 
one  or  both  of  the  Executive  Committees 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)(a),  shaU  have 
one  vote  in  the  Coordination  C<Mnmlttee. 

(b)  One-haU  of  tlie  members  of  the  Co- 
ordination Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(c)  A  delegate  may  represent,  and  vote  in 
the  name  of,  one  State  only. 

(6)  (a)  The  Coordination  (Committee  ahall 
express  its  opinions  and  make  Its  declsicms 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  Ab- 
BtMitlons  shall  not  be  considered  as  votes. 

(b)  Even  if  a  simple  majority  Is  obtained, 
any  member  of  the  Coordination  Commit- 
tee may,  ImmedUtely  after  the  vote,  request 
that  the  votes  be  the  subject  of  a  special 
recount  In  the  following  manner:  two  sep- 
arate lists  shall  be  prepared,  one  contelnlng 
the  names  of  the  States  members  of  the 
ExecuUve  Committee  of  the  Parts  Union  and 
the  other  the  names  of  the  States  members 
of  the  Executive  (Committee  of  the  Berne 
Union;  the  vote  of  each  State  shall  be  In- 
scrtbed  opposite  Its  name  In  each  list  in 
which  It  appears.  Should  this  special  re- 
count Indicate  that  a  simple  majortty  has 
not  been  obtained  in  each  of  those  lists,  the 
proposal  shall  not  l>e  considered  as  carried, 

(7)  Any  State  Ifonber  of  the  Organiza- 
tion which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Coordina- 
tion Committee  may  be  represented  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee  by  obaervers  hav- 
ing the  right  to  take  part  in  the  debates  but 
without  the  right  to  vote. 
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(8)  Tta«  Coordln*Uon  Committee  thall  es- 
tablish lt«  own  rules  of  procedure. 
Ajiticlb  9 

II«TSaNATIONAL     BCmXAU 

( 1 )  The  Interii*UoDAl  Bureau  shall  be  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Organization. 

(3)  The  International  Bureau  shall  be 
directed  by  the  Director  General,  assisted 
by  two  or  more  Deputy  Directors  General. 

i3)  The  Director  General  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  fixed  term,  which  shall  be  not 
less  than  six  years.  He  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  for  fixed  terms.  The  period 
of  the  Initial  appointment  and  possible  sub- 
sequent appointments,  as  well  as  all  other 
conditions  of  the  appointment,  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

(4)  (a)  The  Director  General  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  of  the  Organization. 

(b)  He  shall  represent   the  Organization 

(c)  He  shall  report  to.  and  conform  to  the 
Instructions  of.  the  General  Assembly  as  to 
the  Internal  and  external  affairs  of  the  Or- 
ganization. 

(5)  The  Director  General  shall  prepare  the 
draft  programs  and  budgets  and  periodical 
reports  on  activities.  He  shall  transmit  them 
to  the  Governments  of  the  Interested  States 
and  to  the  competent  organs  of  the  Unions 
and  the  Organization. 

(6)  The  Director  General  and  any  staff 
member  designated  by  him  shall  participate, 
without  the  right  to  vote.  In  all  meetings  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Conference,  the 
Coordination  Committee,  and  any  other 
committee  or  working  group.  The  Director 
General  or  a  staff  member  designated  by 
him  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  these 
bodies. 

(7)  The  Director  General  shall  appoint  the 
staff  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  tasks  of  the  International  Bureau.  He 
shall  appoint  the  Deputy  Directors  General 
after  the  approval  by  the  Coordination  Com- 
mittee. The  conditions  of  employment  shall 
t>e  fixed  by  the  staff  regulations  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Coordination  Comnilttee  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Director  General.  The 
paramount  consideration  in  the  employment 
of  the  staff  and  In  the  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  service  shall  be  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  highest  standards  of  efficiency, 
competence,  and  Integrity.  Due  regard  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Importance  of  recruiting  the 
staff  OD  as  wide  a  geographical  basts  as 
poMlMe. 

(8)  The  nature  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Director  General  and  of  the  staff  shall  be 
exclusively  international.  In  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  they  shall  not  seek  or  receive 
Instructions  from  any  Government  or  from 
any  authority  external  to  the  Organization. 
They  shall  refrain  from  any  action  which 
might  prejudice  their  position  as  Interna- 
tional officials.  Each  Member  State  under- 
takes to  respect  the  exclusively  international 
character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Direc- 
tor General  and  the  staff,  and  not  to  seek  to 
Influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Abticle  10 
HCAOQUAarxas 

(1)  The  headquarten  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  at  Geneva. 

(2)  Its  transfer  may  be  decided  as  pro- 
vided for  In  Article  6(3)   \d)  and  (y). 

AaricLc  11 

riNANCXS 

( 1  >  The  Organization  shall  have  two  sepa- 
rate budgets:  the  budget  of  expenses  com- 
mon to  the  Unions,  and  the  budget  of  the 
Conference. 

(2)  (a)  .;rbe  budget  of  expenses  common  to 
the  Unions  shall  Include  provision  for  ex- 
penses of  Interest  to  several  Unions. 

tb)  ThU  budget  shall  be  financed  from 
the  following  sources: 

(1)  contributions  of  the  Unions,  provided 


that  the  amount  of  the  oontrlbutlon  of  each 
Union  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Assembly  of  that 
Union,  lUTlng  regard  to  the  Interest  the 
Union  tUM  In  the  common  expenses: 

(II)  charges  aue  for  services  performed  by 
the  International  Bureau  not  In  direct  rela- 
tion with  any  of  the  Unions  or  not  received 
for  service*  rendered  by  the  International 
Bureau  In  the  field  of  legal- technical  assist- 
ance: 

(III)  sale  of.  or  royalties  on.  the  publica- 
tions of  the  International  Bureau  not  di- 
rectly concerning  any  of  the  Unions: 

(Iv)  gifts,  bequests,  and  subventions,  given 
to  the  Organization,  except  those  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (3)(l>)(lv): 

(V)  rents.  Interests,  and  other  miscellane- 
ous Income,  of  the  Organization. 

(3)  (•)  The  budget  of  the  Conference 
shall  Include  provision  for  the  expenses  of 
holding  sessions  of  the  Conference  snd  for 
the  cost  of  the  legal-technical  assistance 
program. 

(b)  Thi^  budget  shall  be  financed  from  the 
following  sources: 

(I)  contributions  of  States  party  to  this 
Convention  not  members  of  any  of  the 
Unions: 

( II )  any  sums  made  available  to  this  budg- 
et by  the  Unions,  provided  that  the  amount 
of  the  sum  made  available  by  each  Union 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Assembly  of  that  Union 
and  that  each  Union  shall  be  free  to  abstain 
from  contributing  to  the  said  budget: 

(III)  sums  received  for  services  rendered 
by  the  International  Bureau  In  the  field  of 
legal-technical  assistance: 

(Iv)  gifts,  bequests,  and  subventions,  given 
to  the  Organization  for  the  purposes  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (a). 

(4)  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  Its 
contribution  towards  the  budget  of  the  Con- 
ference, each  State  party  to  this  Convention 
not  member  of  any  of  the  Unions  shall  be- 
long to  a  class,  and  shall  pay  Ita  annual 
contributions  on  the  basts  of  a  number  of 
units  fixed  as  follows: 

Clasa  A 10 

Class  B 3 

Class  C 1 

(b)  Each  such  Stat*  shall,  concurrently 
with  taking  action  as  provided  In  Article 
14(1).  indicate  the  class  to  which  It  wishes 
to  belong.  Any  such  State  may  change  class. 
If  It  chooses  a  lower  class,  the  State  must 
announce  It  to  the  Conference  at  one  of  Its 
ordinary  sessions.  Any  such  change  shall  take 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year 
following  the  session. 

(c)  The  annual  contribution  of  each  such 
State  shall  be  an  amount  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  total  sum  to  be  contributed 
to  the  budget  of  the  Conference  by  all  such 
States  as  the  number  of  Its  units  is  to  the 
total  of  the  uniu  of  all  the  said  States. 

(d)  Contributions  shall  become  due  on  the 
first  of  January  of  each  year. 

(e)  If  the  budget  Is  not  adopted  before 
the  beginning  of  a  new  financial  period,  the 
budget  shall  be  at  the  same  level  as  the  budg- 
et of  the  previous  year.  In  accordance  with 
the  financial  regulations. 

(5)  Any  State  party  to  this  Convention 
not  member  of  any  of  the  Unions  which  Is 
In  arreara  In  the  payment  of  Its  financial 
contributions  under  the  present  Article,  and 
any  State  party  to  this  Convention  member 
of  sny  of  the  Unions  which  Is  In  arreara  in 
the  payment  of  its  contributions  to  any  of 
the  Unions,  shall  have  no  vote  In  any  of  the 
bodies  of  the  Organization  of  which  It  Is  a 
member,  if  the  amount  of  Its  arrears  equals 
or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  contributions 
due  from  It  for  the  preceding  two  full  years. 
However,  any  of  these  bodies  may  allow  such 
a  State  to  continue  to  exercise  Its  vote  in 
that  body  If,  and  as  long  as,  it  Is  satisfied 
that  the  delay  In  payment  arises  from  excep- 
tional and  unavoidable  circumstances. 


(6)  The  amount  of  the  fees  and  charges 
due  for  services  rendered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  In  the  field  of  legal-technical 
assistance  shall  be  established,  and  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Coordination  Committee,  by 
the  Director  General. 

(7)  The  Organization,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Coordination  Committee,  may  receive 
gifts,  bequests,  and  subventions,  directly 
from  Oovernments,  public  or  private  Insti- 
tutions,  associations  or   private  persons. 

(8)  (a)  The  Organization  shall  have  a 
working  capital  fund  which  shall  be  consti- 
tuted by  a  single  payment  made  by  the 
Unions  and  by  each  State  party  to  this  Con- 
vention not  member  of  any  Union.  If  the 
fund  t>ecomes  liuufflclent.  It  shall  be  In- 
creased. 

(b)  The  amoimt  of  the  single  payment  of 
each  Union  and  Its  possible  participation  m 
any  Increase  shall  be  decided  by  Its  Assem- 
bly. 

(c)  The  amount  of  the  single  payment  of 
each  State  party  to  this  Convention  not 
memt>er  of  any  Union  and  Its  part  In  any 
Increase  shall  be  a  proportion  of  the  contri- 
bution of  that  State  for  the  year  in  which 
the  fund  Is  established  or  the  Increase  de- 
cided. The  proportion  and  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment shall  be  fixed  by  the  Conference  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Director  General  and 
after  It  has  heard  the  advice  of  the  Coordina- 
tion Committee. 

(9)  (a)  In  the  headquarten  agreement 
concluded  with  the  State  on  the  territory  of 
which  the  Organization  has  Its  headquar- 
ten. It  shall  be  provided  that,  whenever  the 
working  capital  fund  Is  Insufficient,  such 
State  shall  grant  advances.  The  amount  of 
these  advances  and  the  conditions  on  which 
they  are  granted  shall  be  the  subject  of  sepa- 
rate agreements,  in  each  case,  between  such 
State  and  the  Organization.  As  long  as  It  re- 
mains under  the  obligation  to  grant  ad- 
vances, such  State  shall  have  an  ex  officio 
seat  on  the  Coordination  Oxmmlttee. 

(b)  The  State  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(a)  and  the  Organization  shall  each  have 
the  right  to  denounce  the  obligation  to  grant 
advances,  by  written  notification.  Denuncia- 
tion shall  take  effect  three  yean  after  the 
end  of  the  year  in  which  It  has  b^n  notified. 

( 10)  The  auditing  of  the  accounts  shall 
be  effected  by  one  or  more  Member  States,  or 
by  external  auditors,  as  provided  in  the  fi- 
nancial regulations.  They  shall  be  desig- 
nated, with  their  agreement,  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

ASTICLK     12 

LicAL  CAPscrrT;  pbivilxcbs  and  m mvnttixs 

( 1 )  The  Organization  shall  enjoy  on  the 
territory  of  each  Member  State.  In  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  that  State,  such 
legal  capacity  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Organization's  objectives 
and  for  the  exercise  of  Its  functions. 

(2)  The  Organization  shall  conclude  a 
headquarten  agreement  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation and  with  any  other  State  In  which 
the  headquartera  may  subsequently  be  lo- 
cated. 

(3)  The  Organization  may  conclude  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  agreements  with  the 
other  Member  States  with  a  view  to  the  en- 
joyment by  the  Organization,  Its  officials, 
and  representatives  of  all  Member  States,  of 
such  privileges  and  immunities  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  Its  objectives 
and  for  the  exercise  of  Its  functions. 

(4)  The  Director  General  may  negotiate 
and.  after  approval  by  the  Coordination 
Committee,  shall  conclude  and  sign  on  be- 
half of  the  Organization  the  agreements  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

Akticlx  13 
relations  wi'  .:  othn  obcanizations 
( 1 )  The  Organization  shall,  where  appro- 
priate, establish   working  relations  and  co- 
operate   with    other    Intergovernmental    or- 
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ganlzatlons.  Any  general  agreement  to  such 
effect  entered  Into  with  such  organizations 
shall  be  concluded  by  the  Director  General 
after  approval  by  the  Coordination  Com- 
mittee. 

(2)  The  Organization  may,  on  matters 
within  its  competence,  make  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion with  International  non-goveriunental 
organizations  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governments  concerned,  with  national  or- 
ganizations, governmental  or  non-govern- 
mental. Such  arrangements  shall  be  made 
by  the  Director  General  after  approval  by 
the  Coordination  Committee. 

AancLE  14 

BECOMINC    PASTT    TO   THE    CONVENTION 

( 1 )  States  referred  to  to  Article  5  may  be- 
come party  to  this  Convention  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Organization  by: 

(1)  signature  without  reservation  as  to 
ratification,  or 

(U)  signature  subject  to  ratification  fol- 
lowed by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of 
ratification,  or 

(ill)  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  accession. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Convention,  a  State  party  to  the 
Paris  Convention,  the  Berne  Convention,  or 
both  Conventions,  may  become  party  to  this 
Convention  only  if  It  concurrently  ratifies 
or  accedes  to,  or  only  after  It  has  ratified 
or  acceded  to: 

either  the  Stockholm  Act  of  the  Paris 
Convention  In  Its  entirety  or  with  only  the 
llmlUtlou  set  forth  In  Article  20(1)  (b)(1) 
thereof,  or  the  Stockholm  Act  of  the  Berne 
Convention  in  Its  entirety  or  with  only  the 
llmlUtlon  set  forth  In  Article  28(1)  (b)(1) 
thereof. 

(3)  Instruments  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion shall  be  deposited  with  the  Director 
General. 

Abticlx  15 
kntbt  into  foscs  of  the  convention 

( 1 )  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
three  months  after  ten  States  members  of 
the  Paris  Union  and  seven  States  membera 
of  the  Berne  Union  have  taken  action  as 
provided  in  Article  14(1) .  it  being  understood 
that,  if  a  State  Is  a  member  of  both  Unions 
It  will  be  counted  in  both  groups.  On  that 
date,  this  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
also  in  respect  of  States  which,  not  being 
membera  of  either  of  the  two  Unions,  have 
taken  action  as  provided  in  Article  14(1) 
three  months  or  more  prior  to  that  date. 

(2)  In  respect  to  any  other  State,  this 
Convention  shall  enter  into  force  three 
months  after  the  date  on  which  such  State 
takes  action  as  provided  in  Article   14(1). 

Akticlb  16 


KVATIOHS 

No  reservations  to  this  Convention  are 
permitted. 

AancLE  17 

AMXNDlfKNTS 

(1)  Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  this 
Convention  may  be  Initiated  by  any  Mem- 
ber State,  by  the  Coordination  Committee, 
or  by  the  Director  General.  Such  proposals 
shall  be  communicated  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral to  the  Member  States  at  least  six  months 
In  advance  of  their  consideration  by  the 
Conference. 

(2)  Amendments  shall  be  adopted  by  ttie 
Conference.  Whenever  amendments  would 
affect  the  rights  and  obligations  of  States 
party  to  this  Convention  not  membera  of  any 
of  the  Unions,  such  States  shall  also  vote. 
On  all  other  amendments  proposed,  only 
States  party  to  this  Convention  membera  of 
any  Union  shall  vote.  Amendments  shall  be 
adopted  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  provided  that  the  Conference  shall  vote 
only  on  such  proposals  for  amendments  as 
have  previously  been  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Paris  Union  and  the  Assembly 


of  the  Berne  Union  according  to  the  rules 
applicable  in  each  of  them  regarding  the 
adoption  of  amendments  to  the  administra- 
tive provisions  of  their  respective  Conven- 
tions. 

(3)  Any  amendment  shall  enter  into  force 
one  month  after  written  notifications  of  ac- 
ceptance, effected  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes,  have 
been  received  by  the  Director  General  from 
three-fourths  of  the  States  Members  of  the 
Organization,  entitled  to  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal for  amendment  purauant  to  paragraph 
(2).  at  the  time  the  Conference  adopted  the 
amendment.  Any  amendments  thus  accepted 
shall  bind  all  the  States  which  are  Membera 
of  the  Organization  at  the  time  the  amend- 
ment entere  Into  force  or  which  become 
Membera  at  a  subsequent  date,  provided  that 
any  amendment  Increasing  the  financial  ob- 
ligations of  Member  States  shall  bind  only 
those  States  which  have  notified  their  ac- 
ceptance of  such  amendment. 
Akticxx  18 
denvnciation 

( 1 )  Any  Member  State  may  denounce  this 
Convention  by  notification  addressed  to  the 
Director  General. 

(2)  Denunciation  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  day  on  which  the  Director 
General  has  received  the  notification. 

Article  19 
notifications 
The  Director  General  shall  notify  the  Ctov- 
ernments  of  all  Member  States  of: 

(I)  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
Convention, 

(II)  signatures  and  deposits  of  Instruments 
of  ratification  or  accession, 

(HI)  acceptances  of  an  amendment  to  this 
Convention,  and  the  date  upon  which  the 
amendment  entera  into  force, 

(Iv)  denunciations  of  this  Convention. 

Aancus  20 

FINAL   PaOVISIONS 

(1)  (a)  This  Convention  shall  be  signed 
in  a  single  copy  in  English,  French,  Russian 
and  Spanish,  all  texts  being  equally  authen- 
tic, and  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden. 

(b)  This  Convention  shall  remain  open 
for  signature  at  Stockholm  until  January 
13.  1968. 

(2)  Official  texts  shall  be  established  by 
the  Director  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  Interested  Oovernments,  in  German, 
Italian  and  Portuguese,  and  such  other  lan- 
guages as  the  Conference  may  designate. 

(3)  The  Director  General  shall  transmit 
two  duly  certified  copies  of  this  Conven- 
tion and  of  each  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Conference  to  the  Governments  of  the  States 
membera  of  the  Paris  or  Berne  Unions,  to 
the  Government  of  any  other  State  when  It 
accedes  to  this  Convention,  and.  on  re- 
quest, to  the  Government  of  any  other  State. 
The  copies  of  the  signed  text  of  the  Con- 
vention transmitted  to  the  Oovernments 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Oovemment  of  Swe- 
den. 

(4)  The  Director  General  shall  register 
this  Convention  with  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Abticli  21 
tbamsmonal  psovisions 

(1)  Until  the  tint  Director  General  as- 
siunes  office,  references  in  this  Convention 
to  the  International  Btireau  or  to  the  Direc- 
tor General  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  the  United  International  Bureaux  for  the 
Protection  of  Indxxstrlal,  Literary  and  Artis- 
tic Property  (also  called  the  United  Inter- 
natloni^  Bureaux  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
tellectual property  (BPRPI) ) .  or  Its  Director, 
respectfully. 

(2)  (a)  States  which  are  membera  of  any  of 
the  Unions  but  which  have  not  become  party 


to  this  Convention  may,  for  five  yean  from 
the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  this  Conven- 
tion, exercise,  if  they  so  desire,  the  same 
rights  as  If  they  had  become  party  to  this 
Convention.  Any  State  desiring  to  exercise 
such  rights  shall  give  written  notification  to 
this  effect  to  the  Director  General:  this  noti- 
fication sbtin  be  effective  on  the  date  of  Its 
receipt.  Such  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Conference  until  the  expiration  of  the  said 
period. 

(b)  Upon  expiration  of  this  five-year 
period,  such  States  shall  have  no  right  to 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Coordination  Committee. 

(c)  UpKjn  becoming  party  to  this  Conven- 
tion, such  States  shall  regain  such  right  to 
vote. 

(3)  (a)  As  long  as  there  are  States  membera 
of  the  Paris  or  Berne  Unions  which  have 
not  become  party  to  this  Convention,  the 
International  Bureau  and  the  Director  Gen- 
eral shall  also  function  as  the  United  Inter- 
national Bureaux  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial. Literary  and  Artistic  Property,  and 
Its  Director,  respectively. 

(b)  The  staff  in  the  employment  of  the 
said  Bureaux  on  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  this  Convention  shall,  during  the  transi- 
tional period  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(a),  be  considered  as  also  employed  by  the 
International  Biu-eau. 

(4)  (a)  Once  all  the  States  membera  of 
the  Paris  Union  have  become  Membera  of 
the  Organization,  the  rights,  obligations,  and 
property,  of  the  Bureau  of  that  Union  shall 
devolve  on  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Organization. 

(b)  Once  all  the  States  memben  of  the 
Berne  Union  have  become  Memben  of  the 
Organization,  the  rights,  obligations,  and 
property,  of  the  Btireau  of  that  Union  shall 
devolve  on  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Organization. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned, 
being  duly  authorized  thereto,  have  signed 
this  Convention. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  on  July  14,  1967. 
For  Afghanistan: 
For  South  Africa : 

(Subject  to  ratification) 
T.  ScaoEMAN 
For  Albania: 
For  Algeria : 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
A.  Hacene 
For  Saudi  Arabia: 
For  Argentina : 
For  Australia: 
For  Austria : 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
Oottfrieo  H.  Thaler 
Dr.  Robert  Dittrich 
For  Barbados : 
For  Belgium : 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 

BON  F.  COCELS 

For  Burma: 

For  Bolivia : 

For  Botswana: 

For  Brazil : 

For  Bulgaria: 

V.  Chivarov  11  J.1968  g. 

(Translation)  Subject  to  ratification.  The 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  Is  making  a 
statement  on  the  wording  of  Article  5  of 
the  Convention  expressed  In  note  verbale 
sub.  No.  31  of  January  11  of  the  Bulgarian 
Embassy  at  Stockholm  presented  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaln  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden. 

For  Burundi : 

For  Cambodia : 

For  Cameroon: 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
D.  Ekani 

For  Canada: 

For  Ceylon: 

For  Chile: 
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Por  Cyprus: 
For  Colombia: 
Por  the  Congo  (Bracs»TUIe>  : 
For  the  Congo  (Democratic  RapubUe  of) : 
(Sous  reserve  de  r»tUlc«UoD) 

G.  MUIXMOA 

For  Coast*  Rtca: 
For  the  Ivory  Coast: 

(Sous  rtservc  de  ratlflcatlon) 
Bill 
For  Cuba: 
For  Dahomey: 
For  Denmark : 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 

J.  PALCOAJf 

For  El  Salvador:  i 

Por  Ecuador :  | 

(Sujeto  a  ratlflcacite) 
E.  Sancmiz 
For  Spam :  | 

(Ad  referendum)  I 

J.  F.  ALCovxa 
EI.SCTO  J.  QtacUk  TBJEDoa 
For  the  Dnlted  States  of  America: 
(Subject  to  ratlflcaUon ) 
BucaNB  M.  Bmadolmjm 
Por  Ethiopia :  I 

For  Finland :  '  - 

(Subject  to  raUfleaUon) 
P4UI.  GuaTATsaoN 
For  France: 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 

B.  D>  Mknthon 
For  Gabon : 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
3.  F.  Otoc^ 
For  Gambia:  . 

For  Ghana:  I 

For  Greece : 

(Ad  referendum) 
J.  A.  DaACoirus 
Por  GuatenuUa : 
Por  Guinea: 
Por  Guyana: 
Por  Haiti: 

For  the  Upper  Volta: 
Por  Honduras: 
Por  Hungary: 

(Subject  to  ratification) 
BsrmaAi.TO«  13/1/1998 
Por  the  Maldlve  Islands: 
Por  India : 
For  Indonesia : 

(Subject  to  ratification) 
IBSAHIM  JASIN  12th  JanusTf  19M 
For  Iraq : 
For  Iran: 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
A  DASAt 
Vvx  Ireland : 

Vaixntin  laucoMcxa  12  January  IMS 
For  Iceland: 

(Subject  to  rattflcatioa) 
Akni  TKTccTsaoiv 
For  Israel: 

(Subject  to  ratification) 
O.  Gavbxxu 
Z.  SHxa 
For  Italy : 

(Soxis  reserve  de  ratification) 

ClPPlCO 

Oioacio  Ranzx 
For  Jamaica : 
For  Japan : 

(Subject  to  ratification) 

M.  Takahasiu 

C.  Kawabs 

K.  AOACRI 

For  Jordan: 


ira: 

(Subject  to  ratlficaUoa) 
M.  K.  Mwnrvwa 

For  Kuwait: 
For  Laos: 
For  Lesotho: 
For  Lebanon . 
For  Liberia: 
Por  Liechtenstein: 

(Subject  to  ratification) 
Mab:ann«  ] 
For  Luxembourg: 


(Sous  r^serre  d«  ratification) 
J  P.  HorrMANN 
For  Madagascar: 

(Sous  rtaerve  de  ratification) 

RATOVONOaiAKA 

Far  Malaysia : 
For  Malawi: 
Por  Mall : 
For  Malta: 
For  Morocco: 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
H'BSAurs 
For  Mauritania: 
Por  Mexico : 

( Bajo  reeerro  de  ratiflcacl6n) 
B.  ROJAS  T  BsNATioaa 
For  Monaco: 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
J.  M.  NoTAai 
For  Mongolia: 
For  Nepal : 
For  Nicaragua: 
For  Niger : 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 

A.  WaicHT 
For  Nigeria: 
For  Norway: 

(Subject  to  ratification) 

JCMS    EVKMSBN 

B.  Stuxtolo  LASsxif 
For  New  Zealand : 

For  Uganda : 

For  PaUstan: 

For  Panama : 

For  Paraguay : 

For  the  Netherlands: 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 

GcaBaANDT 

W.  G.  BauMyANTK 

Por  Peru: 

(Ad  Referendum) 
J.  FBaMANocz  DiviLA 
For  the  Philippines: 

(Subject  to  raUflcation) 
Lacro  Baja 
For  Poland: 

M  KAJsxa 
(Translation)  January  10.  19M.  Subject  to 
later  ratification  and  wltb  the  statement 
mad*  In  tbe  note  of  January  10,  1948  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  PoUata  People's  Republic  at 
Stockholm. 
For  Portugal: 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 

AORIANO    DE    CaKVALHO 

Jos*  OS  GuvtsEA  Ascutaio 
Rut  Alvaso  CoerrA  i»  HoaAia  Saaaio 
For  itae  United  Arab  Republic: 
For  the  Central  African  Republic: 
(Sous  rteerve  de  ratification) 
L.  P.  Gamba 
For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 
For  the  Domiolcan  Republic: 
Por  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
(Sous  r^erve  de  ratification) 
KtTST  Hautkl 
EVGKN  Ulmks 
Por  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public : 

Maltsbv.  November  18,  1907 
(Translation)   The  Convention  la  subject 
to  later  ratification. 

For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic: 

Maltsst.  November  18.  1987 
(Translation)    The  Convention  is  subject 
to  later  ratification  by  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme   Council   of    the   Ukrainian   Soviet 
Socialist  Republic. 

^r  the  United  Republic  of  Ttuuanta: 
^>r  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam: 
For  Romania: 

(Sous  r^verve  de  ratificatloa) 

C.  Stajcesco 
L.  MAanvrrs 
T.  PasDA 

Por  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

(Subject  to  ratification) 
GoasoN  GaANT 
William  Wallacb 


For  Rwanda: 
For  San  Marino: 
For  the  Holy  See: 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
GuNNAX  STxaNca 
Por  Western  Samoa : 
Por  Senegal : 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
A.  Seck 
Por  Sierra  Leone: 
Por  Singapore: 
For  Somalia: 
For  the  Sudan : 
Por  Sweden : 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
Herman  Klino 
For  Switzerland : 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
Hans  Moef 
Joseph  Votami 
For  Syria: 
For  Chad: 
For  Czechoslovakia: 
Tor  Thailand : 
For  Togo : 

For  Trinidad  and  Tobago: 
For  Tunisia: 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 
M.  Kkoaoi 
Por  Turkey : 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodallat  Bepub- 
llca: 

Maltsev.  October  12.  1987 
(Translation)    The    above    Convention   Is 
subject  to  later  ratification  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  SocialUt  RepubUca. 
For  Uruguay: 
For  Venezuela: 
For  Yugoslavia: 

(Sous  reserve  de  ratification) 

A.  JCLIC 

For  Zambia : 

Paxis  Convention   poa  the   P«otection   or 

iNOtrsTaiAL  PaoPESTT  op  Mascu  20,  1863 
As  Revised  at  Brussels  on  December  14.  1900, 
at   Washington  on   June   2,   1911,  at  The 
Hague  on  November  6,  1925,  at  London  on 
June  2.  1934.  at  Lisbon  on  October  31, 1958, 
and  at  Stockholm  on  July  14.  1987 
AancLs  I 
I  Establishment  of  the  Union;  Scope  of 
Industrial  Property)  > 

(1)  The  countries  to  which  this  Convention 
applies  constitute  a  Union  for  the  protection 
of  industrial  property. 

(2)  The  protection  of  Industrial  property 
has  as  its  object  patents,  utility  models,  in- 
dustrial designs,  trademarks,  service  marks, 
trade  names,  indications  of  source  or  appel- 
lations of  origin,  and  the  repression  of  unfair 
competition. 

(3)  Industrial  property  shall  be  understood 
in  the  broadest  sense  and  shall  apply  not 
only  to  Industry  and  commerce  proper,  but 
likewise  to  agricultural  and  extractive  indus- 
tries and  to  all  manufactured  or  natural 
products,  for  example,  wines,  grain,  tobacco 
leaf,  fruit,  cattle,  minerals,  mineral  waters, 
beer,  flowers  and  flour. 

(4)  Patents  shall  Include  the  various  kinds 
of  industrial  patents  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  countries  of  the  Union  such  as  pat- 
ents of  importation,  patents  of  improve- 
ments, patents  and  certificates  of  addition, 
etc. 

Abticuc  2 
{National  Treatment  for  Nationals  of 
Countries  of  the  Union) 
(1)  Nationals  of  any  country  of  the  Union 
shall,  as  regards  the  protection  of  industrial 
property,  enjoy  In  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  Union  the  advanUges  that  their  respec- 
tive laws  now  grant,  or  may  hereafter  grant. 
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to  nationals;  all  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  specially  provided  for  by  this  Conven- 
tion. Consequently,  they  shall  have  the  same 
protection  as  the  latter,  and  the  same  legal 
remedy  against  any  Infringement  at  their 
rights,  provided  that  the  conditions  and 
formalities  Imposed  upon  nationals  are  com- 
piled wltb. 

(2)  However,  no  requirement  as  to  domi- 
cile or  establishment  in  the  country  where 
protection  Is  claimed  may  be  Imposed  upon 
nationals  of  countries  of  the  Union  for  the 
enjoyment  of  any  Industrial  property  rights. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  the  laws  of  each  of 
the  countries  of  the  Union  relating  to 
Judicial  and  administrative  procedure  and  to 
Jurisdiction,  and  to  the  designation  of  an 
address  for  service  or  the  appointment  of  an 
agent,  which  may  be  required  by  the  laws 
on  industrial  property  are  expressly  reserved. 

AXTICLE    3 

(Same  Treatment  for  Certain  Categories  of 
Persons  as  for  Nationals  of  Countries  of  the 
Union] 

Nationals  of  countries  outside  the  Union 
who  are  domiciled  or  who  have  real  and  ef- 
fective industrial  or  commercial  eetabllsh- 
ments  In  the  territory  of  one  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Union  shall  be  treated  In  the 
same  manner  as  nationals  of  the  countries 
of  the  Union. 

Abticlk  4 

[A  to  I.  PatenU,  UUUty  Models.  Industrial 
Designs,  Marks,  Inventors'  Certificates: 
Right  of  Priority.— O.  Patents:  Division  of 
the  Application) 

A.  (1)  Any  person  who  has  duly  filed  an 
application  for  a  patent,  or  for  the  registra- 
tion of  a  utility  model,  or  of  an  industrial 
design,  or  of  a  trademark,  in  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  Union,  or  his  successor  in 
title,  shall  enjoy,  for  the  purpose  of  filing  in 
the  other  countries,  a  right  of  priority  during 
the  periods  hereinafter  fixed. 

(2)  Any  filing  that  la  equivalent  to  a 
regular  national  filing  under  the  domestic 
legislation  of  any  country  of  the  Union  or 
under  bilateral  or  multilateral  treaties  con- 
cluded between  countries  of  the  Union  shall 
be  recognized  as  giving  rise  to  the  right  of 
priority. 

(3)  By  a  regular  national  filing  is  meant 
any  filing  that  Is  adequate  to  estabUsh  the 
date  on  which  the  application  was  filed  in 
the  country  concerned,  whatever  may  be  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  application. 

B.  Consequently,  any  subsequent  filing  in 
any  of  the  other  countries  of  the  Union  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  periods  referred  to 
above  shall  not  be  invalidated  by  reason  of 
any  acts  accomplished  In  the  interval,  in 
particular,  another  filing,  the  publication  or 
exploitation  of  the  invention,  the  putting  on 
sale  of  copies  of  the  design,  or  the  use  of  the 
mark,  and  such  acts  cannot  give  rise  to  any 
third-party  right  or  any  right  of  personal 
possession.  Rights  acquired  by  third  parUes 
before  the  date  of  the  first  application  that 
serves  as  the  basU  for  the  right  of  priority 
are  reserved  in  accordance  with  the  domestic 
legislation  of  each  country  of  the  Union. 

C.  (1)  The  periods  of  priority  referred  to 
above  shall  be  twelve  months  for  patents  and 
utility  models,  and  six  months  for  industrial 
designs  and  trademarks. 

(2)  These  periods  shall  start  from  the  date 
of  filing  of  the  first  application;  the  date  of 
filing  shall  not  be  included  In  the  period. 

(3)  If  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  an  offi- 
cial holiday,  or  a  day  when  the  Ofllce  is  not 
open  for  the  filing  of  applications  In  the 
country  where  protection  is  claimed,  the 
period  shall  be  extended  until  the  first  fol- 
lowing working  day. 

(4)  A  subsequent  application  concerning 
the  same  subject  as  a  previous  first  applica- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  paragn4>h  (2), 
above,  filed  In  the  aame  country  of  the  Union, 
shaU  be  considered  as  the  first  application. 


of  which  the  filing  date  shaU  be  the  starting 
point  of  the  period  of  priority,  if,  at  the  time 
of  filing  the  subsequent  application,  the  said 
previous  application  has  been  withdrawn, 
abandoned,  or  refused,  without  having  been 
laid  open  to  public  inspection  and  without 
leaving  any  rights  outstanding,  and  If  it  has 
not  yet  served  as  a  basis  for  claiming  a  right 
of  priority.  The  previous  application  may  not 
thereafter  serve  as  a  basis  for  claiming  a  right 
of  priority. 

D.  (1)  Any  person  desiring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  priority  of  a  previous  filing 
shall  be  required  to  make  a  declaration  In- 
dicating the  date  of  such  filing  and  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  was  made.  Each  country 
shall  determine  the  latest  date  on  which  such 
declaration  must  be  made. 

(2)  These  particulars  shall  be  mentioned 
in  the  publications  Issued  by  the  compe- 
tent authority,  and  in  particular  In  the 
patents  and  the  specifications  relating 
thereto. 

(3»  The  countries  of  the  Union  may  re- 
quire any  person  making  a  declaration  of 
priority  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion (description,  drawings,  etc.)  previously 
filed.  The  copy,  certified  as  correct  by  the 
authority  which  received  such  application, 
shall  not  require  any  authentication,  and 
may  in  any  case  be  filed,  without  fee,  at 
any  time  within  three  months  of  the  filing  of 
the  subsequent  application.  They  may  re- 
quire it  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  the  same  authority  showing  the  date 
of  filing,  and  by  a  translation. 

(4)  No  other  formalities  may  be  required 
for  the  declaration  of  priority  at  the  time  of 
filing  the  application.  Elach  country  of  the 
Union  shall  determine  the  consequences  of 
failure  to  comply  with  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed by  this  Article,  but  such  conse- 
quences shall  in  no  case  go  beyond  the 
loss  of  the  right  of  priority. 

(5)  Subsequently,  further  proof  may  be 
required. 

Any  person  who  avails  himself  of  the  prl- 
CK-ity  of  a  previous  application  shall  be 
required  to  specify  the  number  of  that 
application;  this  number  shall  be  published 
as  provided  for  by  paragraph  (2) .  above. 

E.  ( 1 )  Where  an  industrial  design  is  filed  In 
a  country  by  virtue  of  a  right  of  priority 
based  on  the  filing  of  a  utility  model,  the  pe- 
riod of  priority  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
fixed  for  industrial  designs. 

(2)  Furthermore,  it  is  permissible  to  file  j^ 
utility  model  In  a  country  by  virtue  of  a^ 
right  of  priority  based  on  the  filing  of  a 
patent  application,  and  vice  versa. 

F.  No  country  of  the  Union  may  refuse  a 
priority  or  a  patent  application  on  the 
ground  that  the  applicant  claims  multiple 
priorities,  even  If  they  originate  In  different 
countries,  or  on  the  ground  that  an  appli- 
cation claiming  one  or  more  priorities  con- 
tains one  or  more  elements  that  were  not 
included  In  the  application  w  applications 
whose  priority  Is  claimed,  provided  that, 
in  both  cases,  there  Is  unity  of  invention 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law  of  the 
country. 

With  respect  to  the  elements  not  Included 
In  the  application  or  applications  whose 
priority  Is  claimed,  the  filing  of  the  subse- 
quent application  shall  give  rise  to  a  right  of 
priority  imder  ordinary  conditions. 

G.  (1)  If  the  examination  reveals  that  an 
application  for  a  patent  contains  more  than 
one  invention,  the  applicant  may  divide  the 
application  Into  a  certain  number  of  divi- 
sional applications  and  preserve  as  the  date 
of  each  the  date  of  the  initial  application 
and  the  benefit  of  the  right  of  priority,  If 
any. 

(2)  The  applicant  may  also,  on  his  own 
initiative,  divide  a  patent  application  and 
preserve  as  the  date  of  each  divisional  ap- 
plication the  date  of  the  initial  appUcation 
and  the  benefit  of  the  right  of  priority  U  any. 


Each  country  of  the  Union  shall  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  such  division  shall  be  authorized. 

H.  Priority  may  not  be  refused  on  the 
ground  that  certain  elements  of  the  inven- 
tion for  which  priority  is  claimed  do  not  ap- 
pear among  the  claims  formulated  in  the  ap- 
plication In  the  country  of  origin,  provided 
that  the  application  documents  as  a  whole 
specifically  disclose  such  elements. 

I.  (1)  Applications  for  inventors'  certifi- 
cates filed  in  a  country  in  which  applicants 
have  the  right  to  apply  at  their  own  option 
either  for  a  patent  or  for  an  inventor's  certif- 
icate ShaU  give  rise  to  the  right  of  priority 
provided  for  by  this  Article,  under  the  same 
conditions  and  with  the  same  effects  as  ap- 
plications for  patents. 

(2)  In  a  country  In  which  applicants  have 
the  right  to  apply  at  their  own  option  either 
for  a  patent  or  for  an  inventor's  certificate, 
an  applicant  for  an  Inventor's  certificate 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  relating  to  patent  applications, 
enjoy  a  right  of  priority  based  on  an  applica- 
tion for  a  patent,  a  utility  model,  or  an  In- 
ventor's certificate. 

AxncLX  4(a) 
[Patents:  Independence  of  Patents  Obtained 
for  the  Same  Invention  in  Different  Coun- 
tries] 

( 1 )  Patents  applied  for  In  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  Union  by  nationals  of  countries 
of  the  Union  shall  be  Independent  of  patents 
obtained  for  the  tame  Invention  in  other 
countries,  whether  members  of  the  Union  or 
not. 

(2)  The  foregoing  provision  Is  to  be  un- 
derstood In  an  unrestricted  sense,  in  par- 
ticular, m  the  sense  that  patents  applied  for 
during  the  period  of  priority  are  Independ- 
ent, both  as  regards  the  grounds  for  nullity 
and  forfeiture,  and  as  regards  their  normal 
duration. 

(3)  The  provision  shall  apply  to  all  patents 
existing  at  the  time  when  it  comes  into  effect. 

(4)  Similarly,  it  shall  apply,  in  the  case  of 
the  accession  of  new  countries,  to  patents 
In  existence  on  ^ther  side  at  the  same  time 
of  accession. 

(5)  Patents  obtained  with  the  benefit  of 
priority  shall,  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
Union,  have  a  duration  equal  to  that  which 
they  would  have,  had  they  been  applied  for 
or  granted  without  the  benefit  of  priority. 

.„  Axncix  4(b) 

(Patents:    Mention  of  the  Inventor  in  the 
Patient] 
The  Inventor  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
mentioned  as  such  In  the  patent. 

AxncLE  4(c) 
[Patents:  PatentabUlty  In  Case  of  Restric- 
tlons  of  Sale  by  Law] 
The  grant  of  a  patent  shall  not  be  refused 
and  a  patent  shall  not  be  Invalidated  on  the 
groimd  that  the  sale  of  the  patented  prod- 
uct or  of  a  product  obtained  by  means  of  a 
patented  process  is  subject  to  restrictions  or 
limitations  resulting  from  the  domestic  law. 

ASTTCLE   5 

[A.  Patents:  Importation  of  Articles;  Failure 
to  Work  or  Insufficient  Working;  (Compul- 
sory Licenses. — B.  Industrial  Designs: 
Failure  to  Work;  Importation  of  Articles. — • 
C.  Marks:  Failure  to  Use;  Different  Forms; 
Use  by  Co-proprietors. — ^D.  Patents,  Utility 
Models,  Marks,  Industrial  Designs:  Mak- 
ing! 

A.  (1)  Importation  by  the  patentee  Into 
the  country  where  the  patent  has  been 
granted  of  articles  manufactured  In  any  of 
the  countries  of  the  Union  shall  not  entail 
forfeiture  of  the  patent. 

(2)  Each  country  of  the  Union  shall  have 
tlie  right  to  take  legislative  meaauiM  pro- 
viding for  the  grant  of  compulsory  licenses 
to  prevent  the  abuses  which  might  result 
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from  Um  exercU*  of  the  exclusive  rights  con- 
ferred by  ttae  patent,  for  example,  failure  to 
»ork. 

(3)  Forfeiture  of  tbe  patent  shall  not  be 
provided  for  except  In  cases  where  the  grant 
of  compulsory  licenses  would  not  have  been 
sufflctenl  to  prevent  the  said  abuses.  No  pro- 
ceedings for  the  forfeiture  or  revocation  of 
a  patent  may  be  Instituted  before  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  from  the  grant  of  the 
nrst  compulsory  license. 

(4)  A  compulsory  license  may  not  be  ap- 
pUed  for  on  the  ground  of  failure  to  work  or 
insufficient  working  before  the  expiration  of 
a  period  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  flllac 
of  the  patent  application  or  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  grant  of  the  patent,  wbich- 
rver  period  expires  last;  it  shall  be  refused  If 
the  patentee  Justifies  his  Inaction  by  legiti- 
mate reasons.  Such  a  cocopulsory  license 
shall  be  non-exduslve  and  shall  not  be 
transferable,  even  In  the  form  of  the  grant 
of  a  sub-license,  except  with  that  part  of  the 
enterprise  or  goodwill  which  exploits  such 
Leenae. 

(5)  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  ap- 
plicable, mutatis  mutandis,  to  utility  models. 

B.  The  protection  of  Industrial  designs 
shall  not.  under  any  circumstance,  be  subject 
to  any  forfeiture,  either  by  reason  of  failure 
to  work  or  by  rea.son  of  the  Importation  of 
articles  corresponding  to  those  which  are 
protected. 

C.  (1)  If,  In  any  country,  use  of  the  reg- 
istered mark  is  eampulaary,  the  registration 
may  be  cancelled  only  after  a  reasonable 
period,  and  then  only  If  the  person  con- 
cerned does  not  Justify  his  inaction. 

(3)  Use  of  a  trademark  by  the  proprietor 
In  a  form  differing  In  elements  which  do  not 
alter  the  dlstlncuve  character  of  the  mark 
In  the  form  In  which  It  was  registered  in 
one  of  tbe  countries  of  the  Union  shall  not 
entail  InvalldaUoo  of  the  registration  and 
shall  not  diminish  tbe  protection  granted  to 
the  mark. 

(8)  Ooncnrrent  use  of  the  same  mark  on 
Identical  or  similar  goods  by  Industrial  or 
eomaaerclal  establishments  considered  as  eo- 
proprletors  of  the  mark  according  to  the  pro- 
vulons  of  the  domestic  law  of  the  country 
where  protection  is  claimed  shall  not  prevent 
reglstratlaa  or  diminish  In  any  way  the  pro- 
tection granted  to  the  said  mark  in  any 
eoontry  of  the  Union,  provided  that  such  use 
doe*  not  result  in  misleading  the  public  and 
is  not  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

D.  No  Indication  or  mention  of  the  patent, 
of  the  utility  model,  of  the  registration  of 
the  trademark,  or  of  the  deposit  of  the  in- 
dustrial design,  shall  be  required  npon  the 
goods  as  a  condition  of  recognition  of  the 
right  to  protection. 

ACTKLB  5(a) 
(All   Industrial   Property  RlghU:    Period  of 
Grace   for  the   Payment  of  Fees   for   the 
BCalntcnance  of  Rights;  Patents:  Restora- 
tlonl 

(1)  A  period  of  grace  of  not  less  thsn  six 
montha  shall  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of 
the  fees  prescribed  for  the  maintenance  of 
Industrial  property  rights,  subject.  If  the 
domestic  legislation  so  provides,  to  tbe  pay- 
ment of  a  surcharge. 

(3)  Th*  countries  of  the  Union  shall  have 
the  right  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
patents  which  have  lapeed  by  reason  of  non- 
payment of  feea. 

AaTKxa    6(b) 

(Patents;  Patented  Devices  Forming  Part  of 
Ve«ela.  Aircraft,  or  Land  Vehicles  | 

In  any  country  of  the  Union  the  follow- 
ing shall  not  be  cocMdered  aa  Infrtngements 
of  the  rights  of  a  patentee: 

1.  the  use  on  board  veeaels  of  other  coun- 
tries of  tbe  Union  of  devices  forming  tbe 
subject  or  his  patent  in  the  body  of  the  ves- 
sel In  the  machinery,  tackle,  gear  and  other 
aceeaaorlea,  when  such  veaMls  temporarily  or 


accidentally  enter  the  waters  of  the  said 
country,  provided  that  such  devices  are  used 
there  exclusively  for  the  needs  of  the  vessel; 
3.  tbe  use  o<  devices  forming  the  subject 
of  the  patent  in  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  aircraft  or  land  vehicles  o<  other 
countries  of  the  Union,  or  of  aoceasorlea  of 
such  aircraft  or  land  vehicles,  when  those 
aircraft  or  land  vehlclea  temporarily  or  acci- 
dentally enter  the  said  country. 

AXTICLC      6(C) 

I  Patents:  Importation  of  ProducU  Manufac- 
tured by  a  Process  Patented  in  the  Import- 
ing Country) 

When  a  product  Ls  Imported  Into  a  coun- 
try of  the  Union  where  there  exlsu  a  patent 
protecting  a  process  of  manufacture  of  the 
said  product,  the  patentee  shall  have  all  the 
rights,  with  regard  to  the  imported  product, 
that  are  accorded  to  blm  by   the  leglslaUon 
of  the  country  of  importation,  on  the  basU 
of  the  process  patent,  with  respect  to  prod- 
ucu  manufactured  in  that  country. 
Aancxk    6(d) 
I  Industrial    Dealgna| 
Indusulal   designs  ahaU  be  protected  la 
all  the  countries  of  the  Union. 

AkTICLX  6 

(Marks:  Conditions  of  Registration;  Inde- 
pendence of  Protection  of  Same  Mark  in 
Different  Countries] 

( 1 )  The  conditions  for  the  filing  and  regis- 
tration of  trademarks  shall  be  determined 
In  each  country  of  the  Union  by  Its  domes- 
tic legt£laUon. 

(3)  However,  an  application  for  the  regis- 
tration of  a  mark  filed  by  a  national  of  a 
country  of  the  Union  in  any  country  of  the 
Union  may  not  be  refused,  nor  may  a  regis- 
tration be  invalidated,  on  the  ground  that 
filing,  registration,  or  renewal,  has  not  been 
effected  In  the  country  of  origin. 

(3)  A  mark  duly  registered  In  a  country 
of  the  Union  shall  be  regarded  as  Independent 
of  marks  registered  In  the  other  co^intrles 
of  the  Union,  inctudlng  the  country  of  origin. 

Abticlb  6(a) 
(Marks;  WeU-Known  ICarU) 
(1)  The  countries  of  the  Union  under- 
take, ex  oOlcto  if  their  legislation  so  permiu. 
or  at  the  request  of  an  Interested  party,  to 
refuse  or  to  cancel  the  registration,  and  to 
prohibit  the  use.  of  a  trademark  which  con- 
stttutea  a  reproduction,  an  Imitation,  or  a 
translation,  liable  to  create  confusion,  of  a 
mark  considered  by  the  competent  authority 
of  the  country  of  registration  or  use  to  be 
well  known  in  that  country  as  being  already 
tbe  mark  of  a  person  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  Convention  and  used  for  Identical  or 
similar  goods  These  provisions  shall  also  ap- 
ply whoi  the  essential  part  of  the  mark  con- 
stitute* a  reproduction  of  any  such  well- 
known  mark  or  an  imitation  liable  to  create 
confusion  therewith. 

(3)  A  period  of  at  least  five  years  from  the 
date  of  registration  shall  be  allowed  for  re- 
questing the  cancellation  of  such  a  mark. 
The  countries  of  the  Union  may  provide  for 
a  period  within  which  the  prohiMtlon  of  use 
must  be  requested. 

(9)  No  time  limit  shall  be  fixed  for  re- 
questing the  cancellation  or  tbe  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  marks  registered  or  used  In  bad 
faith. 

AsncLB  6(b) 
(ICarks:  Prohlbltlona  eonccmlng  State  Km- 
blems.  Official  Hallmarks,  and  Emblems  of 
Intergovernmental  Organizations] 
(1)    (a)  The  countries  of  tbe  Union  agree 
to  refuse  or  to  invalidate  the  registration,  and 
to  prohibit  by  appropriate  meaaures  the  use, 
without  authorization  by  the  oooipetant  au- 
thorities, either  as  trademarks  or  aa  elements 
of   trademarks,   of   armorial    bearings,   fiags. 
and  other  State  emblems,  of  the  countriss  of 
the  Union,  official  signs  snd  hallmarks  In- 


dicating control  and  warranty  adopted  by 
them,  and  any  Imitation  from  a  beraldle 
point  of  view. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (a), 
above,  shall  apply  equally  to  armorial  bear- 
ings. Bags,  other  emblems,  abbrevLaUons.  and 
names,  of  international  intergovernmental 
organizations  of  which  one  or  more  countries 
of  the  Union  are  members,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  armorial  bearings,  flags,  other  em- 
blems, abbreviations,  and  names,  that  are 
already  Che  subject  of  international  agree- 
menta  in  force.  Intended  to  ensure  their  pro- 
tection. 

ic)  No  country  of  the  Union  shall  be  re- 
quired to  apply  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
jraph  (b),  above,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
owners  of  rights  acquired  in  good  faith  be- 
fore the  entry  into  force.  In  that  coimtry: 
of  this  Convention.  The  countries  of  the 
Union  shall  not  be  required  to  apply  the  said 
provisions  when  the  use  of  registration  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (s),  above.  Is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  suggest  to  the  public 
that  a  connection  exists  between  the  organi- 
sation concerned  and  the  armorial  bearings, 
flags,  emblems,  abbreviations,  snd  names,  or 
if  such  use  or  registration  is  probably  not 
of  stich  a  nature  as  to  mislead  the  public 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  connection  between 
the  user  and  the  organisation. 

(2)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  official  signs 
and  hallmarks  Indicating  control  and  war- 
ranty shall  apply  solely  in  esses  where  the 
marks  In  which  they  are  Incorporated  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  on  goods  of  ttae  same  or  a 
similar  kind. 

(3)(s)  For  the  sppllcatlon  of  these  pro- 
visions, the  countries  of  the  Union  sgree  to 
conununlcate  reciprocally,  through  the  Inter- 
mediary of  the  International  Bureau,  tbe  list 
of  State  emblems,  and  official  signs  and  hall- 
marks indicating  control  and  warranty,  which 
they  desire,  or  may  hereafter  desire,  to  plsce 
wholly  or  within  certain  limits  under  the 
protection  of  this  Article,  and  all  subsequent 
modiflcstlons  of  such  list.  Bach  country  of 
the  Union  shall  In  due  course  make  svallabls 
to  the  public  the  lists  so  communicated. 

Nevertheless  such  conununlcatlon  is  not 
obligatory  In  respect  of  Bags  of  States. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (b)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article  ahall  apply  only 
to  such  armorial  bearings,  flags,  other  em- 
blems, abbreviations,  and  names,  of  Interna- 
tional Intergovernmental  organizations  as  the 
latter  have  communicated  to  the  countries 
of  the  Union  through  the  Intermediary  of 
the  Intematlotuil  Bureau. 

(4)  Any  coimtry  of  the  Union  may,  within 
a  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  receipt 
of  the  notification,  transmit  Its  objections, 
if  any.  through  the  intermediary  of  the  In- 
ternational Bureau,  to  the  country  or  inter- 
national intergovernmental  organization  con- 
cerned. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  State  fla|p,  the  measures 
prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  above,  shall  ap- 
ply solely  to  marks  registered  after  November 
6,  192S. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  State  emblems  other 
than  flags,  and  of  official  signs  and  hallmarks 
of  the  countries  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  case 
of  armorial  bearings,  flags,  other  emblems, 
abbreviations,  and  nam>«  of  international 
Intergovernmental  organisations,  these  pro- 
visions shall  apply  only  to  marks  registered 
more  than  two  nu>nths  after  receipt  of  the 
commimlcatlon  provided  for  In  paragraph 
(3),  above. 

(7)  In  cases  of  ImmI  faith,  the  coimtrles  shall 
have  th*  right  to  cancel  even  those  marks 
Incorporating  State  emblems,  signs,  and  hall- 
marks, which  were  registered  before  Novem- 
ber 6.  1925. 

(8)  Nationals  of  any  country  who  ars  au- 
thorlzed  to  make  use  of  tbe  Stats  emblems, 
signs,  and  hallmarks,  of  their  country  may 
use  them  even  If  they  are  similar  to  those  of 
another  cotintry. 
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(6)  The  countries  of  Hie  Union  tindertake 
to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  use  In  trade 
of  the  State  armorial  bearings  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  Union,  when  the  us*  Is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  misleading  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  goods. 

(10)  The  above  provisions  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  countries  from  exercising  the  right 
given  In  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  6(d).  Sec- 
tion B,  to  refuse  or  to  invalidate  the  regis- 
tration of  marks  Incorporating,  without  au- 
thorization, armorial  bearings,  flags,  other 
State  emblems,  or  official  signs  and  hall- 
marks adopted  by  a  country  of  the  Union,  as 
well  as  the  distinctive  signs  of  IntemaUonal 
intergovernmental  organizations  referred  to 
In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  above. 

ASTICLZ   6(c) 

(Marks:  Asslgnn^ntof  Marks] 

(1)  When.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
a  country  of  the  Union,  the  assignment  of  a 
mwk  Is  vaUd  only  If  It  takes  place  at  the 
same  *»««»*  as  the  transfer  of  the  business 
or  goodwill  to  which  the  mark  belongs.  It 
«iian  suffice  for  tbe  recognition  of  stiefa  va- 
lidity tbat  the  portion  of  the  business  cr 
goodwill  located  In  tbat  country  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  assignee,  together  with  tbe  ex- 
clusive right  to  manufacture  In  tbe  said 
country,  or  to  seU  therein,  the  goods  bearing 
the  mark  assigned. 

(2)  The  foregoing  provision  does  not  im- 
pose upon  the  countries  of  the  Union  any 
obligation  to  regard  as  valid  the  asslgnmant 
of  any  mark  the  use  of  which  by  the  assignee 
would.  In  fact,  be  of  such  a  nature  aa  to  mis- 
lead the  public,  particularly  as  regards  ths 
origin,  nature,  or  essential  qualities,  of  the 
goods  to  which  tbe  mark  is  appUed. 

Amcuc  6(d) 
[Marks:   Protection  of  Marks  Registered  in 
One  Country  of  the  Union  In  the  Other 
Countries  of  tbe  Union] 
A.  (I)  Every  trademark  duly  registered  In 
the  country  of  origin  shall  be  sccepted  for 
flUng  and  protected  ss  Is  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Union,  subject  to  the  reserra- 
tions  Indicated  in  this  Article.  Such  couik- 
trlss  may,  before  proceeding  to  final  regls- 
tratlOD.  require  the  production  of  a  cerUfl- 
cat*  of  registration  In  the  country  ot  orlglii. 
Issued  by  the  competent  authority.  No  au- 
thentication shall  be  required  for  this  certi- 
ficate. 

(2)  Shall  b*  considered  the  country  of 
origin  the  country  of  the  Union  where  tb* 
applicant  has  a  real  and  effective  IndtistrlaX 
or  coaunareial  estabUshn>ent,  or,  if  he  has 
no  s\Kb  establishment,  within  the  Union,  the 
coimtry  of  the  XThlon  where  he  hss  his  domi- 
cile, or.  If  he  has  no  domicile  within  the 
Union  but  Is  a  national  of  a  country  of  the 
Union,  the  country  of  which  he  Is  a  national. 
B.  Trademarks  covered  by  this  Article  may 
be  neither  denied  registration  nor  Invali- 
dated except  in  the  following  cases: 

I.  when  they  are  of  ruch  a  nature  as  to  in- 
fringe rights  acquired  by  third  parties  In  the 
country  where  protection  Is  claimed; 

3.  when  they  are  devoid  of  any  distinctive 
character,  or  consist  exclusively  of  signs  or 
Indications  which  may  serve.  In  trade,  to 
designate  the  kind,  quality,  quantity.  In- 
tended purpose,  value,  place  of  origin,  of  tba 
goods,  or  the  time  of  production,  or  have 
become  customary  in  the  current  language 
or  In  the  bona  fide  and  established  prac- 
tices of  the  trade  If  the  country  where  pro- 
tection is  claimed: 

3.  when  they  are  contrary  to  morality  or 
public  order  and.  In  particular,  of  aticb  a 
nature  as  to  deceive  the  public.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  a  mark  may  not  be  considered 
contrary  to  public  order  for  the  sole  reason 
th«^  it  does  not  conform  to  a  provlaon  of  th* 
legislation  on  marks,  except  If  such  provlsioa 
itseU  relates  to  pubUc  order. 

This  provision  Is  subject,  however,  to  the 
application  of  Article  10(a). 
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C.  (1)  In  determining  whether  a  mark  is 
eligible  for  protection.  aU  taie  factual  cir- 
cumstances must  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion, particularly  the  length  of  time  the 
mark  has  been  In  use. 

(2)  No  trademark  shall  be  refused  In  the 
other  coimtrles  of  the  Union  for  the  sole 
reason  that  it  differs  from  the  mark  pro- 
tected in  the  country  of  origin  only  In  re- 
spect of  elemenU  that  do  not  alter  Its  dis- 
tinctive character  and  do  not  affect  Its  Iden- 
tity In  the  form  In  which  it  has  been  regis- 
tered In  the  said  country  of  origin. 

D.  No  person  may  benefit  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  ArUcle  If  the  mark  for  which 
he  claims  protection  is  not  registered  In  the 
country  of  origin. 

E.  However,  in  no  case  shall  the  renewal  of 
the  registration  of  the  maxk  In  the  country 
of  origin  Involve  an  obligation  to  renew  the 
registration  In  the  other  countries  of  the 
Union  in  which  the  mark  has  been  regis- 
tered. 

P.  The  benefit  of  priority  shall  remain  tm- 
affected  for  applications  for  ttae  registration 
of  marks  filed  within  the  period  fixed  by 
Article  4.  even  If  registration  In  tbe  country 
of  origin  U  effected  after  the  expiration  of 
such  period. 

AsTUxx  6(e) 
(Marks:  Service  Marks] 

The  countries  of  the  Union  undertake  to 
protect  service  marks.  They  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  provide  for  the  registration  of  such 
marks. 

ASTICLE  6(f) 
(Marks:    Registration   In  the   Nam*   of   tbe 
Agent  or  Representative  of  tbe  Proprietor 
Without  the  Latter's  Authorlzatlan  ] 

(1)  If  ttae  agent  or  representative  of  the 
person  who  Is  the  proprietor  of  a  mark  in 
one  of  the  countries  of  the  Union  applies, 
without  such  proprietor's  authorisation,  for 
the  registration  of  the  mark  In  his  own 
name,  in  one  or  more  countries  of  the  Union, 
the  proprietor  shall  be  entitled  to  oppose  the 
registration  applied  for  or  demand  its  can- 
cellation or,  If  the  law  of  the  country  so 
allows,  the  assignment  In  his  favor  of  the 
said  registration,  unless  such  agent  or  rep- 
resentative justifies  his  action. 

(2)  The  proprietor  of  the  mark  shall,  sub- 
ject to  tbe  provisions  of  paragraph  (1), 
above,  be  entitled  to  oppose  the  use  of  his 
mark  by  his  agent  or  representative  If  he  has 
not  authorized  such  use. 

(3)  Domestic  legislation  may  provide  an 
equitable  time  limit  within  which  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  mark  must  exercise  the  rights 
provided  for  In  this  Article. 

ASTIC1.X  7 
(Marks:  Nature  of  ttae  Goods  to  ^rtilch  ttae 
Mark  Is  AppUed] 
The  nsture  of  the  goods  to  which  a  trade- 
mark is  to  be  applied  shall  In  no  case  form 
an  obstacle  to  the  registration  of  the  mark. 
Akticle  7(a) 
[Marks:   Collective  Marks) 

( 1 )  The  countries  of  the  Union  undertake 
to  accept  for  filing  and  to  protect  collective 
marks  belonging  to  associations  the  exist- 
ence of  which  Is  not  contrary  to  tbe  law  of 
the  country  of  origin,  even  If  such  associa- 
tions do  not  possess  an  Industrial  or  commer- 
cial establishment. 

(3)  Each  country  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
particular  conditions  under  which  a  collec- 
tive mark  shall  be  protected  and  may  refuse 
protection  U  the  mark  Is  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest. 

(3)  Nevertheless,  the  protection  of  these 
marks  shall  not  be  refused  to  any  associa- 
tion the  existence  of  which  is  not  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  country  of  oxlgla,  on  ttae 
ground  that  sucta  association  is  not  estab- 
lished In  the  country  where  protection  Is 
sought  or  Is  not  constituted  according  to 
the  law  of  the  latter  country. 


Abticui  8 
(Trade  Names] 
A  trade  name  shall  b*  piotaeted  In  all  the 
countries  of  the  Union  without  the  obliga- 
tion of  filing  or  registraUon,  whether  or  not 
it  forms  part  of  a  trademark. 

ASTKaLS  9 

(Marks  Trade  Names:  Seizure,  on  Importa- 
tion.'etc.,  of  Goods  Unlawfully  Bearing  a 
Mark  or  Trade  Name] 

(1)  AU  goods  unlawfully  bearing  a  teade- 
mark  or  trade  name  shaU  be  seized  on  im- 
portaUon  into  those  countries  of  th*  Union 
where  such  mark  or  trade  nam*  Is  enUtled 
to  legal  protection 

(2)  Seizure  shall  likewise  be  effected  in 
the  country  where  the  tmlawful  afllzaUon  oc- 
curred or  in  the  country  Into  which  the 
goods  were  imported. 

(3)  Seizure  shaU  take  place  at  tbe  request 
of  ttae  public  prosecutor,  or  any  other  com- 
petent authority,  or  any  Interested  party, 
whether  a  natural  person  or  a  legal  enttty. 
m  conformity  with  ttae  doaaestlc  legislation 
of  each  country. 

(4)  The  authorities  sbaU  not  be  bound 
to  effect  seizure  of  goods  In  transit. 

(5)  If  the  legislation  of  a  country  does 
not  permit  seizure  on  Importation,  seizure 
ShaU  be  replaced  by  prohibition  of  importa- 
tion or  by  seizure  inside  ttae  country. 

(6)  If  the  legislation  of  a  country  permits 
neither  seizure  on  Importation  nor  prohibi- 
tion of  Importation  nor  seizure  Inside  the 
country,  then,  untU  such  time  as  tb*  legis- 
lation Is  modified  accordingly,  tbese  meas- 
ures ShaU  be  replaced  by  the  actions  and 
remedies  available  In  such  cases  to  nationals 
under  the  law  of  such  country. 

AxncixlO 
(False  Indications:  Selzur-,  on  Importation, 
etc.,  of  Goods  Bearing  False  Indications 
as  to  their  Source  or  the  Identity  of  the 
Producer] 

(1)  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  ArUcle 
shall  apply  in  cases  of  direct  or  indirect  use 
of  a  false  indication  of  the  source  of  the 
goods  or  the  Identity  of  the  producer,  manu- 
facturer, or  merchant. 

(2)  Any  producer,  manufacturer,  or  mer- 
chant, whether  a  natural  person  or  a  legal 
entity,  engaged  in  the  production  or  manu- 
facture of  or  trade  In -such  goods  and  estab- 
lished either  In  the  locaUty  falsely  Indicated 
as  the  source,  or  In  the  region  where  such 
locaUty  Is  situated,  or  In  tb*  country  falsely 
Indicated,  or  in  the  country  where  th*  false 
indication  of  source  Is  used,  shall  In  any 
case  be  de«ned  an  Intcrasted  party. 

AXTTCLB  I(Ka) 
(Unfair  Competition ] 

(1)  The  countries  of  the  Union  are  bound 
to  assure  to  nationals  of  such  countries  ef- 
fective protection  against  unfair  competition. 

(2)  Any  act  of  compettUen  contrary  to 
honest  practices  in  industrial  or  commercial 
matters  constitutes  an  act  of  unfair  com- 
petition. 

(3)  The  foUowlng  in  particular  shall  be 
prohibited: 

1.  aU  acts  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create 
confusion  by  any  means  whatever  with  the 
establishment,  the  goods,  or  the  Industrial 
or  commercial  activities,  of  a  competitor. 

3.  false  aUegations  In  tb*  course  of  trade 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  discreet  the  estab- 
lishment, the  goods,  or  tb*  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial activities,  of  a  oompstttor; 

3.  Indications  or  aUegations  the  use  of 
which  In  the  course  of  trad*  is  liable  to 
mislead  the  pubUc  as  to  the  nature,  the 
manufacturing '  process,  tbe  characteristics, 
the  siUtobUlty  for  their  purpose,  or  the  quan- 
tity, of  the  goods. 

ASTICI.E  10(b) 

(Marks,  Trade  Names,  False  Indications,  Un- 
fair Competition:  nemedfaa.  Bight  to  Sue] 
( 1 )  The  countries  of  the  Union  undertake 
to  assure  to  nationals  of  the  other  countries 
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of  the  Union  appcoprUta  legal  remedlM  ef- 
fectively to  repress  all  the  acts  referred  to 
In  Articles  9. 10.  and  10(a) . 

(2)  Tbey  undertake,  further,  to  provide 
measures  to  permit  federations  and  associa- 
tions representing  interested  Industrialists, 
producers,  or  merchants,  provided  that  the 
existence  of  such  federations  and  associa- 
tions Is  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their 
countries,  to  take  action  In  the  courts  or 
before  the  administrative  authorities,  with 
a  view  to  the  repression  of  the  acts  referred 
to  in  Articles  9.  10.  and  10(a),  In  so  far  as 
the  law  of  the  country  In  which  protection 
is  claimed  allows  such  action  by  federations 
and  associations  of  that  country. 

Abtxcle  11 
(Invention*.   UtUlty  ModeU.   Industrial   De- 
signs.   Marks:    Temporary    Protection    at 
Certain  International  Kxhlbttlonsj 

(1)  The  countries  of  the  Union  shall.  In 
conformity  with  their  domestic  legislation 
grant  temporary  protection  to  patenuble  in- 
ventions, utility  models,  industrial  designs, 
and  trademarks.  In  respect  of  goods  exhibited 
at  offlclal  or  offlcially  recognised  interna- 
tional exhibitions  held  in  the  territory  of 
any  of  them. 

(2)  Such  temporary  protection  shall  not 
exten<V  the  perlords  provided  by  Article  4. 
If.  later,  the  right  of  priority  Is  invoked,  the 
authorities  of  any  country  may  provide  that 
the  period  shall  start  from  the  date  of  intro- 
duction of  the  goods  into  the  exhibition. 

(3)  Each  country  may  require,  as  proof 
of  the  identity  of  the  article  exhibited  and  of 
the  date  of  its  introduction,  such  documen- 
tary evidence  as  It  considers  necessary. 

AmcLz  12 

iSpeclal  National  Indfjtrlat  Property 

Services! 

( 1 )  Each  country  of  the  Union  underUkes 
to  esUblish  a  special  Industrial  property 
service  and  a  central  oiBce  for  the  commu- 
nication to  the  public  of  patents,  utility 
models.  Industrial  designs,  and  trademarks. 

(2)  This  service  shaU  publish  an  official 
periodical  Journal   It  shall  publish  regularly: 

(a)  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  pat- 
•nu  granted,  with  a  brief  designation  of  the 
Inventions  patented: 

(b)  the  reproductions  of  registered  trade- 
marks. 

AancLx  13 
I  Assembly  of  the  Union) 

(1)  (a)  The  Union  shall  have  an  Assembly 
consisting  of  those  countries  of  the  Union 
which  are  bound  by  Articles  13  to  17. 

(b)  The  Government  of  each  coiintry  shall 
be  represented  by  one  delegate,  who  may  be 
assisted  by  alternate  delegates,  advisors,  and 
experts. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  each  delegation  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Oovemment  which  has  ap- 
pointed It. 

(2)  (a)   The  Assembly  shall: 

II)  deal  with  all  matters  concerning  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  Union 
and  the  Implementation  of  this  Convention: 

(11)  give  directions  concerning  the  prepa- 
ration for  conferences  of  revision  to  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Intellectual  Property 
(hereinafter  designated  as  "the  International 
Bureau")  referred  to  in  the  Convention  es- 
tablishing the  World  Intellectual  Property 
OrganlzaUon  (hereinafter  designated  as  "the 
Organization"),  due  account  being  taken  of 
any  comments  made  by  those  countries  of 
the  Union  which  are  not  bound  by  Articles 
13  to  17: 

(ill)  review  and  approve  the  reports  and 
activities  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Or- 
ganization coDcemlng  the  Union,  and  give 
him  all  necessary  instructions  concerning 
matters  within  the  competence  of  the  Un- 
ion: 

(iv)  alect  the  ixMmbwrs  of  the  ExecuUve 
CommlttM  of  the  AaMmbly; 


(T)  rvTlew  and  approve  the  reports  and 
activities  of  its  Executive  Committee,  and 
give  instructions  to  such  Conunlttee: 

(vl)  determine  the  program  and  adopt 
the  triennial  budget  of  the  Union,  and  ap- 
prove its  final  accounts: 

( vli )  adopt  the  financial  regulations  of  the 
Union: 

(vlU)  establish  such  committees  of  ex- 
perts and  working  groups  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Un- 
ion: 

(Ix)  determine  which  countries  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  and  which  intergovern- 
mental and  international  nongovernmental 
organizations  shall  be  admitted  to  tu  meet- 
ings as  observers: 

(X)  adopt  amendments  to  Articles  13  to 
17: 

(xl)  Uke  any  other  appropriate  action  de- 
algned  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  Un- 
ion; 

(xll)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
appropriate  under  this  Convention: 

(xlll)  subject  to  lu  acceptance,  exercise 
such  righto  as  are  given  to  it  In  the  Conven- 
tion esUbllshing  the  Organlaation. 

(t>)  With  respect  to  matters  w}iich  are  of 
Interest  also  to  other  Unions  administered 
by  the  Organization,  the  Assembly  shall  make 
Its  decisions  after  having  heard  the  advice 
of  the  Coordination  Committee  of  the  Orga- 
nization. 

(3)  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (b) .  a  delegate  may  represent  one 
country  only. 

(b)  Countries  of  the  Union  grouped  under 
the  terms  of  a  special  agreement  In  a  com- 
mon office  possessing  for  each  of  them  the 
character  of  a  special  national  service  of  In- 
dustrial property  as  referred  to  in  Article  12 
may  be  Jointly  represented  during  discus- 
sions by  one  of  their  number. 

(5)(«)  Bach  country  member  of  the  As- 
sembly shall  have  one  vote. 

(t>)  One-half  of  the  countries  members  of 
the  Assembly  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (b),  if.  In  any  session,  the  number 
of  countries  represented  is  less  than  one-half 
but  equal  to  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
countries  members  of  the  Assembly,  the  As- 
sembly may  make  decisions  but.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  decisions  concerning  its  own  pro- 
cedure, all  such  decisions  shall  take  effect 
only  if  the  conditions  set  forth  hereinafter 
are  fulfilled.  The  International  Bureau  shall 
communicate  the  said  decisions  to  the  coun- 
tries members  of  the  Assembly  which  were 
not  represented  and  shall  Invite  them  to  ex- 
press In  writing  their  vote  or  abstention 
within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  communication.  If.  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  the  number  of  countries 
having  thus  expressed  their  vote  or  absten- 
tion attains  the  number  of  countries  which 
was  lacltlng  for  attaining  the  quorum  In  the 
session  Itself,  such  decisions  shall  take  effect 
provided  that  at  the  same  time  the  required 
majority  still  obtains. 

id)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
17(2).  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  shall 
require  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast. 

(e)  Abstentions  shall  not  be  considered 
as  votes. 

(5)  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (b),  a  delegate  may  vote  In  the 
name  of  one  country  only. 

(b)  The  countries  of  the  Union  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)(b)  ahall,  as  a  general 
rule,  endeavor  to  send  their  own  delegations 
to  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly.  If,  however, 
for  exceptional  reasons,  any  such  country 
cannot  send  Its  own  delegation,  it  may  give 
to  the  delegation  of  aivother  such  country 
the  power  to  vote  in  iu  name,  provided  that 
each  delegation  may  vote  by  proxy  for  one 
country  only.  Such  power  to  vote  shall  be 
granted  In  a  dociunent  signed  by  the  Head 
of  State  or  the  competent  Minister. 


(0)  Countries  of  the  Union  not  members  of 
the  Assembly  shall  be  admitted  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  latter  as  observers. 

(7)  (a)  The  Assembly  shall  meet  once  in 
every  third  calendar  year  In  ordinary  session 
upon  convocation  by  the  Director  General 
and.  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  clrcum- 
stanc*''.  during  the  same  period  and  at  the 
same  place  as  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Organization. 

(b)  The  Assembly  shall  meet  in  extraor- 
dinary session  upon  convocation  by  the  Di- 
rector General,  at  the  request  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  or  at  the  request  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  countries  members  of  the 
Assembly. 

(8)  The  Assembly  shall  adopt  Its  own  rules 
of  procedure. 

tiMTlCLK    14 

(Executive  Committee) 

( 1 )  The  Assembly  shall  have  an  Executive 
Committee. 

(2)  (a)  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  countries  elected  by  the  Assembly 
from  among  countries  members  of  the  As- 
sembly. Furthermore,  the  country  on  whooe 
territory  the  Organization  has  Its  head- 
quarters shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  10(7)  (b),  have  an  ex  officio  seat  on 
the  Committee. 

(b)  The  Government  of  each  country 
meml>er  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
represented  by  one  delegate,  who  may  be 
assisted  by  alternate  delegates,  advisors,  and 
experts. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  each  delegation  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Government  which  has 
appointed  it. 

(3)  The  number  of  countries  members  of 
the  Executive  Conunlttee  shall  correspond  to 
one-fourth  of  the  number  of  countries  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly.  In  establishing  the 
number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  remainders  af- 
ter division  by  four  shall  be  disregarded. 

(4)  In  electing  the  members  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  the  Assembly  shall  have 
due  regard  to  an  equitable  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  to  the  need  for  countries  party 
to  the  Special  Agreements  established  in  re- 
lation with  the  Union  to  be  among  the  coun- 
tries constituting  the  Executive  Committee. 

(5)  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  serve  from  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly  which  elected  it  to  the 
close  of  the  next  ordinary  session  of  the 
Assembly. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Executive  Oommlttee 
may  be  re-elected,  but  only  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  two-thirds  of  such  members. 

(C)  The  Assembly  shall  establish  the  de- 
tails of  the  rules  governing  the  election  and 
possible  re-election  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.    • 

(6)  (a)   The  Executive  Committee  shall: 

(I)  prepare  the  draft  agenda  of  the  As- 
sembly: 

(II)  submit  proposals  to  the  Assembly  In 
respect  of  the  draft  program  and  triennial 
budget  of  the  Union  prepared  by  the  Director 
General: 

(ill)  approve,  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  triennial  budget,  the  specific 
yearly  budgets  and  programs  prepared  by 
the  Director  General: 

(Iv)  submit,  with  appropriate  comments. 
to  the  Assembly  the  periodical  reports  of  the 
Director  General  and  the  yearly  audit  reports 
on  the  accounts: 

(V)  take  all  necessary  measures  to  en- 
sure the  execution  of  the  program  of  the 
Union  by  the  Director  General,  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  and 
having  regard  to  circumstances  arising  be- 
tween two  ordinary  sessions  of  the  Assembly; 

(vi)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
allocated  to  It  under  this  Convention. 

(b)  With  respect  to  matters  which  are  of 
Interest  also  to  other  Unions  administered 
by  the  Organization,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  make  its  decisions  after  having 
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heard  the  advice  of  the  Coordination  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization. 

(7)  (a)  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
meet  once  a  year  in  ordinary  session  upon 
convocaUon  by  the  Director  General,  imf- 
erabty  during  the  same  period  and  at  the 
same  place  as  the  Coordination  Committee 
of  the  Organization. 

(b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet 
In  extraordinary  session  upon  convocation  by 
the  Director  General,  either  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative, or  at  the  request  of  its  Chairman 
or  one-fourth  of  its  members, 

(8)  (a)  Each  country  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  shall  have  one  vote. 

(b)  One-half  of  the  men.bers  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  Decisions  shall  be  made  by  a  simple 
majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

(d)  Abstentions  shall  not  be  considered  as 
votes. 

(e)  A  delegate  may  represent,  and  vote 
in  the  name  of.  one  country  only. 

(9)  Countries  of  the  Union  not  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  Its  meetings  as  observers. 

(10)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  adopt 
Its  own  rules  of  procedure. 

AancLB  15 
(International  Bureau] 
(l)(a)  Administrative  tasks  concerning 
the  Union  shall  be  performed  by  the  Inter- 
national Bureau,  which  Is  a  continuation  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Union  united  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Union  established  by  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Protection 
of  Literary  and  Artistic  Works. 

(b)  In  particular,  the  International  Bu- 
reau shall  provide  the  secretariat  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  Union. 

(c)  The  Director  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Union  and  shall  represent  the  Union. 

(2)  Tlie  International  BureSQ  shall  as- 
semble and  publish  infomuitlon  concerning 
the  protection  of  industrial  property.  Each 
country  of  the  Union  shall  promptly  com- 
municate to  the  International  Bureau  all 
news  laws  and  official  texts  concerning  the 
protection  of  industrial  property.  Further- 
more, It  shall  furnish  the  International 
Bureau  with  all  the  publications  of  its  In- 
dustrial property  service  of  direct  concern  to 
the  protection  of  Industrial  property  which 
the  International  Bureau  may  find  useful  In 
Its  work. 

(3)  The  International  Bureau  shall  pub- 
lish a  monthly  periodical. 

(4)  The  International  Bureau  shall,  on 
request,  furnish  any  country  of  the  Union 
with  Information  on  matters  concerning  the 
protection  of  Industrial  property. 

(6)  The  International  Bureau  shall  con- 
duct studies,  and  shall  provide  services,  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  protection  of  Indus- 
trial property. 

(6)  The  Director  General  and  any  staff 
member  designated  by  him  shall  participate, 
without  the  right  to  vote,  In  all  meetings  of 
the  Assembly,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
any  other  committee  of  experts  or  worldng 
group.  The  Director  General,  or  a  staff  mem- 
ber designated  by  him,  shall  be  ex  officio  sec- 
retary of  these  bodies. 

(7)  (a)  The  International  Bureau  shall.  In 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Aa- 
sembly  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Execu- 
tive ComnUttee,  make  the  preparations  for 
the  conferences  of  revision  of  the  provision* 
of  the  Convention  other  than  Articles  13  to 
17. 

(b)  The  International  Bureau  may  con- 
sult with  Intergovernmental  and  Interna- 
tional non-governmental  organizations  con- 
cerning preparations  for  conferences  of  re- 
vision. 

(c)  The  Director  General  and  persons  des- 
ignated by  him  shall  Uke  part,  without  the 
right  to  vote,  In  the  discussions  at  these 
conference*. 


(8)  The  International  Bureau  sbaU  carry 
out  any  other  tasks  assigned  to  iU 
Amtkim  16 
[Finances] 

(1)  (a)  The  Union  shall  have  a  budget. 

(b)  The  budget  of  the  Union  shall  Include 
the  Income  and  expenses  proper  to  the 
Union,  its  contribution  to  the  budget  of 
expenses  common  to  the  Unions,  and,  where 
applicable,  the  sum  made  available  to  the 
budget  of  the  Conference  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

(c)  Expenses  not  attributable  exclusively 
to  the  Union  but  also  to  one  or  nuire  other 
Unions  administered  by  the  Organization 
shall  be  considered  as  expenses  common  to 
the  Unions.  The  share  of  the  Union  in  such 
common  expenses  shall  be  In  proportion  to 
the  interest  the  Union  has  In  them. 

(2)  The  budget  of  the  Union  shall  be 
established  with  due  regard  to  the  require- 
menu  of  coordination  with  the  budgets  of 
the  other  Unions  administered  by  the 
Organization. 

(3)  The  budget  of  the  Union  shall  be 
financed  from  the  follovsrlng  sources: 

(I)  contributions  of  the  countries  of  the 
Union: 

(II)  fees  and  charges  due  for  services 
rendered  by  the  International  Bureau  in 
relation  to  the  Union; 

(ill)  sale  of,  or  royalties  on,  the  publica- 
tions of  the  International  Bureau  concerning 
the  Union; 

(iv)  gifts,  bequests,  and  subventions; 

(V)  rents,  interests,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous income. 

(4)  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  Its 
contribution  towards  the  budget,  each  coun- 
try of  the  Union  shall  belong  to  a  class,  and 
shall  pay  its  annual  contributl<m8  on  the 
basis  of  a  ntunber  of  tinlts  fixed  as  ftrflows: 

Class  I ^ 

Class  n 20 

Class  IU " 

Class  IV 1" 

aass  V I 

Class  VI ^ 

Class  vn * 

(b)  Unless  It  has  already  done  so,  each 
country  shaU  indicate,  concurrently  with 
deposlUng  lU  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  class  to  which  It  wishes  to 
belong.  Any  country  may  change  class.  If  it 
chooses  a  lower  class,  the  country  must  an- 
nounce such  change  to  the  Assembly  at  one 
of  its  ordinary  sessions.  Any  such  change 
shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
calendar  year  following  the  said  session. 

(c)  The  annual  contribution  of  each  coun- 
try shall  be  an  amount  In  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  total  sum  to  be  contributed  to 
the  budget  of  the  Union  by  all  countries  as 
the  number  of  Its  units  1*  to  the  total  of 
the  units  of  all  contributing  countries. 

(d)  Contributions  shall  become  due  on  the 
first  of  January  of  each  year. 

(e)  A  country  which  Is  In  arrears  in  the 
payment  of  its  contributions  may  not  exer- 
cise its  right  to  vote  in  any  of  the  organs 
of  the  Union  of  which  it  Is  a  member  if  the 
amount  of  Its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  it  for 
the  preceding  two  full  years.  However,  any 
organ  of  the  Union  may  allow  such  a  country 
to  continue  to  exercise  Its  right  to  vote  in 
that  organ  If,  and  as  long  as,  it  is  satisfied 
that  the  delay  in  payment  is  due  to  excep- 
tional and  unavoidable  circumstances. 

(/)  If  the  budget  is  not  adopted  before  the 
beginning  of  a  new  financial  period.  It  shall 
be  at  the  same  level  as  the  budget  of  the 
previous  year,  as  provided  in  the  financial 
regulations. 

(5)  The  amount  of  the  fees  and  charges 
due  for  services  rendered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  in  relation  to  the  Union  shall 
be  established,  and  shall  be  reported  to  the 


Assembly  and  the  Executive  Committee,  by 
the  Director  General. 

(6)  (a)  The  Union  sliall  have  a  working 
capital  fund  which  shall  1m  constituted  by 
a  single  payment  made  by  each  country  of 
the  Union.  If  the  fund  becomes  Insufficient, 
the  Assembly  shall  decide  to  increase  it. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  initial  payment 
of  each  country  to  the  said  fund  or  of  its 
participation  in  the  increase  thereof  shall 
be  a  proportion  of  the  eantrlbution  of  that 
country  for  the  year  in  which  the  fund  Is 
established  or  the  decision  to  Increase  It  Is 
made. 

(c)  The  proportion  and  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment shall  be  fixed  by  the  Assembly  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Director  General  and  after 
it  has  heard  the  advice  of  the  Coordination 
Oommlttee  of  the  Organization. 

(7)  (a)  In  the  headquarters  agreement 
concluded  with  the  country  on  the  territory 
of  which  the  Organization  has  its  head- 
quarters, It  shall  be  provided  that,  whenever 
the  working  capital  fund  is  tnstifficient.  such 
country  shall  grant  advances.  The  amount 
of  these  advances  and  the  conditions  on 
which  they  are  granted  shall  be  the  subject 
of  separate  agreements,  in  each  case,  be- 
tween such  country  and  the  Organization. 
As  long  as  it  remains  under  the  obligation  to 
grant  advances,  such  country  shall  have  an 
ex  officio  seat  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

(b)  The  country  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (a)  and  the  Org^anlzation  shall  each 
have  the  right  to  denoonce  the  obligation  to 
gjant  advances,  by  written  notification.  De- 
nunciation shall  take  effect  three  years  after 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  it  has  been 
notified. 

(8)  The  auditing  of  the  accounts  shall  be 
effected  by  one  or  more  at  the  countries  of 
the  Union  or  by  external  auditors,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  financial  regulations.  They  shall 
be  designated,  with  their  agreement,  by  the 
Assembly. 

AKTICI.E    17 

[Amendment  of  Articles  13  to  17) 

(1)  Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  Ar- 
ticles 13,  14,  IS,  16,  and  the  present  Article, 
may  be  initiated  by  any  country  member  of 
the  Assembly,  by  the  Executive  Conunlttee, 
or  by  the  Director  General.  Such  proposals 
shaU  be  communicated  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral to  the  member  countries  of  the  Assem- 
bly at  least  six  months  in  advance  of  their 
consideration  by  the  Asaenxbly. 

(2)  Amendments  to  th«  Articles  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  adopted  by  the 
Assembly.  Adoption  shall  require  three- 
foiu-ths  of  the  votes  cast,  provided  that  any 
amendment  to  Article  13,  and  to  the  present 
paragraph,  shall  require  fo«ir-flfths  of  the 
votes  cast. 

(3)  Any  amendment  to  the  Articles  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  enter  into 
force  one  month  after  written  notifications 
of  acceptance,  effected  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes, 
have  been  received  by  the  Director  General 
from  three-fourths  of  the  countries  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Assembly  at  the  time  it  adopted 
the  amendment.  Any  amendment  to  the  said 
Articles  thus  accepted  shall  bind  all  the 
countries  which  are  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly at  the  time  the  amendment  enters  into 
force,  or  which  become  members  thereof  at 
a  subsequent  date,  provided  that  any  amend- 
ment increasing  the  flnn^r"'<fti  obligations  of 
countries  of  tlie  Union  shall  bind  only  those 
countries  which  have  notified  their  accept- 
ance of  such  amendnMBt. 

Abticlk  18  . 
[Revision  of  Articles  1  to  12  and  18  to  30] 

(1)  This  Convention  sbaU  be  submitted  to 
revision  with  a  view  to  the  Introduction  of 
amendments  designed  to  Improve  the  system 
of  the  Union. 

(2)  For  that  purpose,  oonferenoea  shaU 
be  held  successively  In  one  of  ths  eountziaa 
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of  the  Union  among  the  delegates  ot  the  said 
countries. 

(3)  Amendments  to  Articles  13  and  17  ar« 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  Article  17. 

AjkTXCLS   10 

I  SpeclttI  Agreements  | 
It  la  understood  that  the  counUles  of  the 
Union  reserve  the  right  to  make  separately 
between  themselves  special  agreements  for 
the  protection  of  Industrial  property.  In  so 
\  far  as  these  agreements  do  not  contravene  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention. 

Aanct-s  20 
[Ratification  or  Accession  by  Countries  of  the 
Union;  Entry  Into  Force) 
(l)(a)  Any  country  of  the  Union  which 
has  signed  this  Act  may  ratify  it.  and.  If  It 
has  not  signed  it.  may  accede  to  It.  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  and  accession  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Director  General. 

(t>)  Any  coimtry  of  the  Union  may  declare 
In  Its  Instrument  of  ratification  or  accession 
that  Its  ratification  or  accession  shall  not 
apply: 

(1)  to  Articles  1  to  12.  or 
(U)   to  Articles  13  to  17. 

(c)  Any  country  of  the  Union  which.  In 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (t>)  has  ex- 
cluded from  the  eSecu  of  Its  ratification  or 
Acceoslon  one  of  the  two  groufw  of  Articles 
referred  to  in  that  subparagraph  may  at  any 
later  time  declare  that  It  extends  the  effects 
of  Its  raUficatlon  or  accession  to  that  group 
of  ArUcles.  Such  declaration  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Director  General. 

(2)  (a)  Articles  1  to  12  shall  enter  Into 
force,  with  respect  to  the  first  ten  countries 
of  the  Union  which  have  deposited  instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  without 
making  the  declaration  permitted  under  par- 
agraph (1)  (b)(1).  three  months  after  the 
deposit  of  the  tenth  such  Instrument  of  rati- 
fication or  accession. 

(t>)  Articles  13  to  17  shall  enter  Into  force, 
with  respect  to  the  first  ten  countries  of  the 
Union  which  have  deposited  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession  without  making  the 
declaration  permitted  under  paragraph  (1) 
( b )  ( U ) .  three  months  after  the  deposit  of  the 
tenth  such  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
mcceaslon. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  Initial  entry  Into  force, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
(a)  and  (b).  of  each  of  the  two  group*  of 
Articles  referred  to  In  paragraph  (l)(b)  (1) 
and  (11).  and  subject  to  the  provlalons  of 
paragraph  (1)  (b) .  Articles  1  to  17  shall,  with 
respect  to  any  country  of  the  Union,  other 
than  those  referred  to  In  subparagraphs  (a) 
and  (6).  which  deposits  an  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  or  any  country  of 
the  Union  which  deposits  a  declaration  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (l)(c).  enter  Into  force 
three  months  after  the  date  of  notification 
by  the  Director  General  of  such  deposit,  un- 
less a  subsequent  date  has  been  Indicated  In 
the  Instrument  or  declaration  deposited.  In 
the  latter  case.  thU  Act  shall  enter  Into  force 
with  respect  to  that  country  on  the  date 
thiu  Indicated. 

(3»  With  respect  to  any  country  of  the 
Union  which  deposits  an  Instrument  of  rati- 
fication or  accession.  Articles  18  to  30  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  earlier  of  the  dates 
on  which  any  of  the  groups  of  Articles  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (l)(b)  enters  into 
force  with  respect  to  that  country  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)   (a).  (b),or  (c). 

AancLX  21 

(Accession  by  Countries  Outside  the  Union; 

Sntry  Into  Force) 

(1)  Any  country  outside  the  Union  may 
accede  to  this  Act  and  thereby  become  a 
member  of  the  Union.  Instruments  of  acces- 
sion shall  be  deposited  with  the  Director  Gen- 
eral. 

(2)  (•)  With  respect  to  any  country  out- 
side the  Union  which  deposits  Its  Instrument 


of  accession  one  month  or  more  before  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  any  provisions  of 
the  present  Act.  this  Act  shall  enter  into 
force,  unless  a  subsequent  date  has  been 
Indicated  In  the  instrument  of  accession,  on 
the  date  upon  which  provisions  first  enter 
into  force  pursuant  to  Article  20(2)  (a)  or 
(b):  provided  that : 

(1)  if  Articles  1  to  12  do  not  enter  into 
force  on  that  date,  such  country  shall,  dur- 
ing the  interim  period  before  the  entry  into 
force  of  such  provisions,  and  In  substitution 
therefor,  be  bound  by  Articles  1  to  12  of  the 
Lisbon  Act. 

(U)  If  Articles  13  to  17  do  not  enter  Into 
force  on  that  date,  such  country  shall,  during 
the  Interim  period  before  the  entry  Into  force 
of  such  provisions,  and  In  substitution  there- 
for, be  bound  by  Articles  13  and  14(3).  (4). 
and  (5) .  of  the  Lisbon  Act. 
If  a  country  Indicates  a  subsequent  date  In 
its  Instrument  of  accession,  this  Act  shall 
enter  Into  force  with  respect  to  that  country 
on  the  date  thus  indicated. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  country  outside 
the  Union  which  deposlte  Its  Instrument  of 
accession  on  a  date  which  Is  subsequent  to, 
or  precedes  by  less  than  one  month,  the 
entry  into  force  of  one  group  of  Articles  of 
the  present  Act.  this  Act  shall,  subject  to 
the  proviso  of  subparagraph  (a),  enter  Into 
force  three  months  after  the  date  on  which 
its  accession  has  t>een  notified  by  the  Di- 
rector General,  unless  a  subsequent  date  has 
been  indicated  In  the  Instrument  of  acc«a- 
alon.  In  the  latter  case,  this  Act  shall  enter 
into  force  with  respect  to  that  country  on  the 
date  thus  indicated. 

(3)  With  respect  to  any  country  outside 
the  Union  which  depoatu  Its  instrument  o< 
accession  after  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  present  Act  In  Its  entirety,  or  less  than 
one  month  before  such  date,  this  Act  shall 
enter  Into  force  three  months  after  the  date 
on  which  Its  accession  has  been  notified  by 
the  Director  General,  unless  a  subsequent 
date  has  been  indicated  in  the  Instrument  of 
aocesBlon.  In  the  latter  case,  this  Act  shall 
enter  Into  force  with  respect  to  that  country 
on  the  date  thus  Indicated. 
Aancu  aa 
I  Consequences  of  Ratification  or  Accession] 

Subject  to  the  poeatblUUes  of  exceptions 
provided  for  In  Articles  20(1)  (b)  and  28(2). 
ratification  or  accession  shall  automatically 
entail  acceptance  of  all  the  clauses  and  ad- 
mission to  all  the  advantages  of  this  Act. 

AXTICLK   23 

[Accession  to  Earlier  AcU) 

After  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Act  in 

lU  entirety,  a  country  may  not  accede   to 

earlier  Acts  of  this  ConvenUon. 

Aancix  24 

[Territories) 

( 1 )  Any  country  may  declare  In  Its  Instru- 
ment of  ratification  or  accession,  or  may  in- 
form the  Director  General  by  written  notifi- 
cation any  time  thereafter,  that  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  all  or  part  of  thoae 
territories,  designated  In  the  declaration  or 
notification,  for  the  external  relations  of 
which  It  U  responsible. 

(2)  Any  country  which  has  made  such  a 
declaration  or  given  such  a  notification  may. 
at  any  time,  notify  the  Director  General  that 
this  Convention  shall  cease  to  be  applicable 
to  all  or  part  of  such  territories. 

(3)  (a)  Any  declaration  made  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  take  effect  on  the  same  date 
as  the  ratification  or  accession  In  the  Instru- 
ment of  which  It  was  Included,  and  any  noti- 
fication given  under  such  paragraph  shall 
take  effect  three  months  after  Its  notifica- 
tion by  the  Director  General. 

(b)  Any  notification  given  under  para- 
graph (2)  ahall  take  effect  twelve  months 
after  its  receipt  by  the  Director  General. 


Akticlk   25 


(Implementation  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Domestic  Level) 

(1)  Any  country  party  to  this  Conven- 
tion undertakes  to  adopt,  in  accordance  with 
Ita  constitution,  the  measures  necessary  to 
ensure  the  application  of  this  Convention. 

(2)  It  la  understood  that,  at  the  time  a 
country  deposits  Its  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession.  It  will  l>e  In  a  poaltlon  un- 
der its  domestic  law  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention. 

Article  26 
[  Denunciation  | 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  remain  in  force 
without  limitation  as  to  time. 

(2)  Any  country  may  denounce  this  Act  by 
notification  addressed  to  the  Director  Gen- 
eral. Such  denunciation  shall  constitute  also 
denunciation  of  all  earlier  Acts  and  shall 
affect  only  the  country  making  it,  the  Con- 
vention remaining  In  full  force  and  effect  as 
regards  the  other  countries  of  the  Union. 

(3)  Denunciation  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  day  on  which  the  Director  General 
has  received  the  notification. 

(4)  The  right  of  denunciation  provided  by 
this  Article  shall  not  be  exercised  by  any 
country  before  the  expiration  of  five  years 
from  the  date  upon  which  It  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union. 

AsncLX   27 
[Application  of  Earlier  Acts) 

(1)  The  present  Act  shall,  as  regards  the 
relations  between  ttie  countries  to  which  it 
applies,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  applies,  re- 
place the  Convention  of  Paris  of  March  20. 
1883.  and  the  subsequent  Act  of  revi.slon. 

(2)  (a)  As  regards  the  countries  to  which 
the  present  Act  does  not  apply,  or  does  not 
apply  In  its  entirety,  but  to  which  the  Lisbon 
Act  of  October  31,  1958.  appUes,  the  latter 
shall  remain  in  force  in  its  entirety  or  to  the 
extent  that  the  present  Act  does  not  replace 
it  by  virtue  of  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Similarly,  as  regards  the  countries  to 
wlilch  neither  the  present  Act.  nor  portions 
thereof,  nor  the  Lisbon  Act  applies,  the  Lon- 
don Act  of  June  2.  1934.  shall  remain  in 
force  in  lU  entirety  or  to  the  extent  that 
the  present  Act  does  not  replace  It  by  virtue 
of  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Similarly,  as  regards  the  countries  to 
which  neither  the  present  Act,  nor  portions 
thereof,  nor  the  Lisbon  Act,  nor  the  Lon- 
don Act  applies,  the  Hague  Act  of  November 
0,  1926,  shall  remain  In  force  in  its  en- 
tirety or  to  the  extent  that  the  present  Act 
does  not  replace  it  by  virtue  of  paragraph 

(1). 

(3)  Countries  outside  the  Union  which  be- 
come party  to  this  Act  shall  apply  it  with 
respect  to  any  country  of  the  Union  not 
party  to  this  Act  or  which,  although  party 
to  this  Act,  has  made  a  declaration  pur- 
suant to  Article  20(1)  (b)  (1).  Such  countries 
recognize  that  the  aaid  country  of  the  Union 
may  apply.  In  its  relations  with  them,  the 
provisions  of  the  most  recent  Act  to  which 
It  Is  party. 

AancLS  28 

[Disputes) 

(1)  Any  dispute  between  two  or  more 
countries  of  the  Union  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  this  Convention, 
not  setUed  by  negotiation,  may,  by  any  one 
of  the  countries  concerned,  be  brought  be- 
fore the  International  Court  of  Justice  by 
application  in  conformity  with  the  Statute 
of  the  Court,  unless  the  countries  concerned 
agree  on  some  other  method  of  settiement. 
The  country  bringing  the  dispute  before  the 
Court  shall  Inform  the  International  Bureau; 
the  International  Bureau  shall  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Union. 

(2)  Each  country  may,  at  the  time  it 
signs  this  Act  or  depoaito  lU  Instnunent  ot 
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ratification  or  accession,  declare  that  it  does 
not  consider  Itself  bound  by  the  proviaions 
of  paragraph  (1).  With  regard  to  any  dis- 
pute between  such  country  and  any  other 
country  of  the  Union,  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply. 

(3)  Any  country  having  made  a  declara- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  may.  at  any  time,  withdraw 
its  declaration  by  notification  addressed  to 
the  Director  General. 

AancLE  29 
[Signature.  Languages,  Depositary 

Functions) 

(1)  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  signed  in  a  sin- 
gle copy  in  the  French  language  and  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  Swe- 
den. 

(b)  Official  texts  shall  be  established  by 
the  Director  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  Interested  Governments,  in  the  English, 
German,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Russian  and 
Spanish  languages,  and  such  other  languages 
as  the  Assembly  may  designate. 

(c)  In  case  of  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  various  texts,  the 
French  text  shall  prevail. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  remain  open  for  signa- 
ture at  Stockholm  until  Jrmuary  13,  1968. 

(3)  The  Director  General  shall  transmit 
two  copies,  certified  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden,  of  the  signed  text  of  this  Act  to  the 
Governments  of  all  countries  of  the  Union 
and,  on  request,  to  the  Government  of  any 
other  country. 

(4)  The  Director  General  shall  register  this 
Act  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

(6)  The  Director  General  shall  notify  the 
Governments  of  all  countries  of  the  Union  of 
signatures,  deposits  of  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  and  any  declarations  In- 
cluded in  such  instmments  or  made  pur- 
suant to  Article  20(1)  (c),  entry  Into  force 
of  any  provisions  of  this  Act,  notifications  of 
denunciation,  and  notifications  pvirsuant  to 
Article  24. 

Article  30 

[Transitional  Provisions) 

(1)  UntU  the  first  Director  General  as- 
sumes office,  references  in  this  Act  to  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  Organization  or 
to  the  Director  General  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Union  or 
Its  Director,  respectively. 

(2)  Countries  of  the  Union  not  bound  by 
Articles  13  to  17  may,  until  five  years  after 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  ConvenUon  es- 
tablishing the  Organization,  exercise,  if  they 
so  desire,  the  rights  provided  under  Articles 
13  to  17  of  this  Act  as  If  they  were  bound  by 
those  Articles.  Any  country  desiring  to  exer- 
cise such  rights  shall  give  written  notifica- 
tion to  that  effect  to  the  Director  General; 
such  notification  shall  be  effective  from  the 
date  of  Its  receipt.  Such  countries  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  members  of  the  Assembly  until 
the  expiration  of  the  said  period. 

(3)  As  long  as  all  the  countries  of  the 
Union  have  not  become  Members  of  the  Or- 
ganization, the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Organization  shall  also  function  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Union,  and  the  Director  General 
as  the  Director  of  the  said  Bureau. 

(4)  Once  all  the  countries  of  the  Union 
have  become  Members  of  the  Organization, 
the  rights,  obligations,  and  property,  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Union  shall  devolve  on  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  Organization. 

In  witness  wreeeof,  the  undersigned, 
l>elng  duly  authorized  thereto,  have  signed 
the  present  Act. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  on  July  14,  1967. 

For  South  Africa:  I 

T.  SCHOEMAN 

For  Algeria: 
Not  bound  by  Article  S8,  paragraph  (1), 
A.  Hacenk 
For  Argentin*: 


For  Australia: 
For  AustrU: 

GOTTFUD  H.  THAUI 

For  Belgium: 

Bon  F.  Cogbls 

For  Brazil: 

For  Bulgaria: 
V.  Chivabov 

1/11/68  g.  The  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
is  making  a  reservation  concerning  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  28,  subparagraph  1,  and  a 
statement  on  the  provisions  of  Article  24  of 
the  Convention,  expressed  In  the  note  ver- 
bale  sub.  No.  32  of  January  11,  1968  of  the 
Bulgarian  Embassy  at  Stockholm  presented 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden. 

For  Cameroon: 
Ekani 

For  Canada: 

For  Ceylon: 

For  Cyprus: 

For  the  Congo  (Brazzaville) : 

For  the  Ivory  Coast : 

BU.E 

For  Cuba: 

A.  M.  GONZAlEZ  12/1    68 

For  Dahomey: 
For  Denmark: 

Julie  Olsen 
For  Spain : 

J.  F.  Alcover 

Electo  J.  Garcia  Tejedor 
For  the  United  States  of  America : 

Eugene  M.  Braderman 
For  Finland: 

Paul  Gustafsson 
For  Prance: 

B.  DE  Menthon 
For  Gabon: 

S.  F.  OTOut 
For  Greece: 

J.  A.  Dracotjlis 
For  Haiti: 

For  the  Upper  Volta: 
For  Hungary: 

ESZTEBGALTOB 

12/1/1968  subject  to  ratification 
For  Indonesia: 

Ibrahim  Jasin 
12th  January  1968.  In  signing  this  Conven- 
tion the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia, in  conformity  with  Article  28(1)  of 
the  Convention,  declares  that  it  does  not  con- 
sider lt«elf  bound  by  the  provisions  set  forth 
In  Article  28(1)  of  the  said  Convention. 
For  Iran: 

A.  DaraI 
T^>r  Ireland: 

Valentin  Iremonger  12  January  1968 
Fot  Iceland: 

Arni  Tbtcc\  ason 
For  Israel: 
Z.  Sher 
G.  Gavrieli 
For  Italy: 
CiPPico 
Giorgio  Ranzi 
For  Japcm: 

M.  Takahasui 

C.  Kawade 
For  Kenya: 

M.  K.  Mwendwa 
For  Laos: 
For  Lebanon: 
For  Liechtenstein: 

Marianne  Mahxbr 
Pm:  Luxembourg: 

J.  P.  Hottmann 
For  Madagascar: 

Ratovondriaka 
For  Malawi: 
For  Morocco: 

H'ssaine 
For  Mauritania: 
For  Mexico: 
For  Monaco: 

J.  M.  Notari 
For  Nigef: 

A.  Wright 
For  Nigeria: 


Por  Norway: 
Subject  to  ratlflcatt(»x 
Jens  Evknben 

B.  SrusvoLo  Lassen 
For  New  Zealand: 

For  Uganda: 
Por  the  Nethertands: 
Gerbrandt 
W.  O.  Belinfantb 
For  the  Philippines: 

Lauro  Baja 
For  Poland: 

M.  Kajzeb 
January  10,  1968,  subject  to  later  ratifica- 
tion and  with  the  reservation  and  the  dec- 
laration made  in  the  note  of  January  10, 
1968,  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Polish  Peoples 
Republic  of  Stockholm. 
For  Portugal: 

AORIANO    DE    CARVALHO 
JOSA    DE   OLIVEIRA    ASCEMSAO 

Rut  Alvaro  Costa  de  Morais  Serrao 
For  the  United  Arab  Republic: 
For  the  Central  African  RepubUc: 

L.  P.  Oamba 
For  the  Dominican  RepubUc: 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;. 

Kitrt  Haertel 
For  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam: 
For  Romania: 

C.  Stanescu 
Marinete 

With  the  reservation  specified  In  paragraph 
2  of  Article  28 

Vat  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 
Gordon  Grant 
William  Wallace 
For  San  Marino: 
For  the  Holy  See: 

Gttnnar  Sterner 
For  Senegal: 
A.  Seck 
For  Sweden: 

Herman  Kung 
Ake  v.  Zweigbergk 
For  Switzerland: 
HansMort 
Joseph  Votamb 
For  Syria: 
For  Tanzania: 
For  Chad : 
For  Czechoslovakia: 
For  Trinidad  and  Tobago : 
For  Tunisia: 

M.  Kedadi 
For  Turkey:  - 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

Maltsev 
10/12/67  g.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  does  not  consider  Itself  bound  by 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1,  Article  28  of 
the  Stockholm  Act  of  the  Paris  Convention 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  re- 
garding the  question  of  settlement  of  dis- 
putes concerning  the  Interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  Convention. 
For  Uruguay: 
For  Yugoslavia: 

A.  Jelic 
For  Zambia : 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  "Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  convention  es- 
tablishing the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization,  signed  at  Stockholm 
on  June  14.  1967.  and  the  Paris  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  as  revised  at  StxKkholm,  July 
14, 1967,  having  considered  the  same,  re- 
ports favorably  thereon  without  reserva- 
tion and  recommends  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
thereof. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  backgroimd  report  on  the 
pending  treaty,  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention, the  implementing  legislation  re- 
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quired,  and  the  committee  action  and 
recommendation  all  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  so  that  the  Senators 
interested  may  study  it  overnight. 

There  being  xui  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BACKCBOUND 

Both  of  these  con\-entlons.  which  In  non- 
diplomatic  parlance  refer  to  patents  and 
copyrights,  were  signed  for  the  I7nlted  States 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  conference  which  was 
held  In  Stockholm.  Sweden,  from  June  12 
through  July  14.  1987  They  were  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication on  March  12.  1969.  Seventy-flve 
countries  participated  In  the  Stockholm  con- 
ference which  Is  described  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  "the  most  Important  diplo- 
matic conference  In  the  Industrial  property 
and  copyright  fields  to  t>e  held  In  almost  two 
decades." 

PROTXSIONS  or  CONVENTIONS 

1.   Industrial  property  convention 

The  administrative  provlstons  of  the  In- 
dustrial Property  Convention,  which  origi- 
nally entered  Into  force  in  1884.  were  revised 
at  Stockholm  to  bring  the  finances  and 
structure  of  the  convention  and  Its  Secre- 
tariat Into  line  with  the  more  modem  princi- 
ples of  International  organization.  This 
would  give  countries  party  to  the  Convention 
the  powers  of  policymaking  and  control 
which  they  would  normally  exercise  in  moat 
International  organizations. 

A  substantive  amendment  to  the  Indus- 
trial Property  Convention  which  deals  with 
Inventors'  certificates  was  adopted  at  the 
Stockholm  conference.  The  new  language  Is 
Incorporated  in  the  provisions  of  article 
41  (1>  and  (2). 

According  to  the  Department  of  State, 
these  provisions  recognize  Inventors'  certifi- 
cates for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  priority 
rights  for  patent  applications  In  member 
countries.  Unlike  patents,  such  certificates, 
which  originated  In  the  Eastern  European 
countries,  do  not  give  the  Inventor  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  his  invention.  Pursuant 
to  the  new  provisions  of  article  4.  however, 
applications  for  Inventors'  certificates  would 
be  given  the  right  of  priority  presently  ac- 
corded to  patent  applications.  By  way  of 
explanation.  In  the  case  of  {wtents.  If  a 
regular  first  patent  application  Is  filed  In  one 
of  the  memt>er  countries,  the  applicant  may 
(within  12  months  )  apply  for  protection  In 
all  of  the  other  member  countries  and  the 
later  application  will  be  regarded  as  If  it  bad 
been  filed  on  the  day  of  the  first  apvpllcaUon. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  new  provisions 
will  not  be  Interpreted  to  Imply  that  an 
Inventor's  oerttficate  Is  the  legal  equivalent 
of  a  patent  for  any  other  purpoaa  than 
establishing  a  rlgtat  of  priority  under  the 
convention.  Those  countries  having  a  sys- 
tem providing  for  the  Issuance  of  Inventors' 
certificates  are  required  to  maintain  a  dual 
system  of  eertlflcates  and  patents  so  that 
foreign  nationals  may  apply,  for  either  one. 
Any  country  which  does  not  provide  for 
both  Inventors'  eertlflcates  and  patents  will 
not  be  eligible  to  reoelvs  the  benefits  at 
article  4. 

ocPLgmwimu  lbcmlatiow  tzgciuD 
It  should  be  noted  that  Implementing  leg- 
islation will  be  reqiUred  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Patent  Law  (36  UB.C.  110)  which  does  not 
recognize  inventors'  o«rtlfloat«s  as  tbs  baaU 
for  establishing  a  right  of  priority  for  patent 
appUcatloos  In  tills  country.  In  tlila  con* 
necuon.  the  Departm«nt  at  Stats  aasursd  Um 
Committee  that  the  VS.  Instrument  of  ratlfl- 
cation  covering  Inventors'  certificates  wUl  not 
be  deposited  until  the  necessary  Implement- 
ing legislation  is  enacted. 

2.  lnt*U«ctuMl  Propertif  OrgonizatUm 
The    Stockholm    conferencs    ersated    ttis 
World    IntsUactual    Property    Orgaaiaatlon 


which  will  be  responsible  for  the  overall  ad- 
ministrative activities  of  related  organiza- 
tions (including  the  Industrial  Property 
Union)  and  the  promotion  of  the  protection 
of  Intellectual  property  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

The  Organization  will  consist  of  three  or- 
gans: (1)  The  General  Assembly  which  will 
meet  every  3  years  to  approve  the  budget  and 
expenses  and  exercLss  the  necessary  super- 
vision of  organizations  under  its  control: 
(2)  the  Coordinating  Committee  which  will 
meet  annually  to  give  advice  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Conference  on  administra- 
tive and  financial  matters:  and  (3)  the  Con- 
ference which  will  meet  In  ordinary  session 
during  the  same  period  and  at  the  same  place 
as  the  General  Assembly.  It  will  8er\-e  as  a 
forum  for  an  exchange  of  views  In  the  in- 
tellectual property  field  and  be  responsible 
for  the  development  of  leg.al  and  technical 
assistance  programs  for  developing  countries. 

The  report  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Intellectual  Property  Conference  states  that 
this  Government's  support  for  the  World 
Intellectual  Property  Organization  "was 
based  on  the  belief  that  It  was  desirable  to 
have  an  International  organization  which 
was  oriented  toward  Intellectual  property 
protection."  The  term  "intellectual  property" 
is  used  in  its  broadest  sense  to  cover  both  In- 
dustrial property  and  copyrights. 

coMMrrrcx  action  and  aacoiitiKNDATioN 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  the  Intellectual  and  In- 
dustrial Property  Conventions  on  February  9, 
1970.  At  that  time,  testimony  In  support  of 
the  conventions  was  received  from  Mr.  Eu- 
gene M.  Braderman.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Commercial  Affairs  and 
Business  Activities.  The  transcript  of  that 
hearing  Is  reprinted  In  the  appendix  to  this 
report.  In  an  execuUve  session  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  the  committee  ordered  the  conven- 
tions reported   favorably   to   the  Senate. 

During  his  appearance  before  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Braderman  testified:  "I  know  of  no 
organization  that  has  taken  a  poalUon  In 
opposition  to  either  of  these  conventions." 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  State's  letter 
of  submittal  states  that  Interested  private 
organizations  and  Government  agendea  fa- 
vor ratification  of  the  conventions.  As  far 
as  the  coDunittee  is  aware,  there  is  no  op- 
position to  either  of  them  and  It  recom- 
mends that  the  Senate  glvs  Its  adrlce  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  both  conventions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  treaty  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  all  Its 
parlicunentary  stages  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ratifloatlon  of  Ex- 
ecutive A  will  now  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  (Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  !%• 
Convention  Establishing  The  World  Intel- 
lectual Property  Organization,  signed  at 
Stockholm  on  July  14,  1907,  and  The  Paris 
ConvenUon  For  The  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  as  revised  at  Stockholm  on  July 
14.  1907. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  agreement,  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  this  treaty  at  10:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 

move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  c(Hisideratlon  of  leg- 
lalative  business. 


ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  morning  business  was  trans- 
acted. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  AND  SO 
FORTH 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated : 

Proclamation  on  Aojostmcnt  or  Dvtizs  on 
Cbrtain  Sheet  Glass 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  proclamation  on  adjustment  of  duties 
on  certain  sheet  glass  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Annual  Report  on  Reserv-e  Forces  roR 
Fiscal  Teas  1969 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  reserve  forces  for  fiscal  year 
1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  the  Secretart  or  Com&cerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  57th  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  ..seal  year  ended  June  10,  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  compilation  of  General 
AccounUng  OflBce  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  Government  operations 
for  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposes  Reseasch  and  Development  Con- 
tract With  West  Vircinu  UNivRRsrrT 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  proposed  contract  with  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  for  research 
and  development  to  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  underground  crushing  of  coal.  Includ- 
ing the  selection  of  design  of  the  most  suit- 
able crusher  to  be  used  In  association  with 
the  pneumatic  system  for  coal  transport 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

~efo«t  or  THB  Architect  or  the  Capitol 
A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
all  expenditures  during  the  period  July  1. 
1969  through  December  31.  1969  from  moneys 
appropriated  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
which  was  ordsred  to  lis  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

Proposes  Emexcenct  Pubuc  Interest 
Protection  Act  or  1970 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  mors  effective  means  for  protecting 
the  public  Intsrsst  in  naUonal  emergency 
disputes  Involving  the  transportation  indus- 
try and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  LAbor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By    the     ACTTNO    PRESIDENT    pro 
tempore: 
A  coocurrent  resolution  ot  tbs  legislature 
of  the  Stats  of  South  Carolina;  to  tlis  Com- 
mlttTtt  on  Finance: 
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Concurrent  RESOLtjrioN  Memorializing  Con- 
gress To  Take  Immediate  Action  To  Re- 
strain and  Curb  the  Importation  or 
Foreign  Textiles 

Whereas,  excessive  foreign  textile  imports 
at  cheap  prices  threaten  to  sabotage  not  only 
the  textile  Industry  in  this  country  but  to 
also  cripple  all  of  the  textile  oriented  indus- 
tries and  over  btirden  an  already  acute  un- 
employment level;  and 

Whereas,  several  administrations.  Includ- 
ing the  present,  have  during  their  respective 
campaigns  given  vocal  promise  of  relief  to 
the  beleaguered  textile  Industry  but  beyond 
the  breath  of  hope  the  realization  remained 
an  Illusive  phantom;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  administration  spoke' 
of  the  problem  In  clear  and  unmistakable 
language  declaring  that  immediate,  direct 
and  positive  action  would  be  instituted  In 
behalf  of  the  textile  Industry  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  chorus  of  Hosannas  by  the 
local  lieutenants,  but  this  too  seems 
apocryphal; 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  revered  "equal 
protection"  applies  to  the  textile  Industry 
except  in  the  matter  of  foreign  imports;  and 
Whereas,  the  textile  Industry  has  reached 
a  critical  stage  that  requires  immediate  as- 
sistance and  fulfillment  of  the  campaign 
promises  of  this  administration.  Now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  take  immediate  action 
to  restrain  and  curb  the  importation  of  for- 
eign textiles. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Attest : 

Inez  Watson, 
Cler;^  0/  the  House. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  (S.J. 
Res.  14)  designating  January  IS  of  each  year 
as  "Martin  Luther  King  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Bruce  H.  Gasklns,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  pray- 
ing for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


mlt  the  discharge  of  debts  in  a  subsequent 
proceeding  after  denial  of  discharge  for  speci- 
fied reasons  in  an  earlier  proceeding,  to  au- 
thorize courts  of  bankruptcy  to  determine 
the  dischargeability  or  nondischargeablUty  of 
provable  debts,  and  to  provide  additional 
grounds  for  the  revocation  of  discharges;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  3524.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  special  rule  for 
determining  insured  status,  for  purposes  of 
entitlement  to  disability  insurance  benefits, 
of  individuals  whose  disability  is  attributable 
directly  or  indirectly  to  meningioma  or  other 
brain  tumor;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 

S.J.  Res.  177.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  May  24 
through  May  30  of  1970  as  "Memorial  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadge  when  he 
Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


BILLS    AND   A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alblna  Stranl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  3520.  A  bill  to  increase  the  mileage  allow- 
ance  for   rural   carriers   In   the  postal   field 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouck  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  3521.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tae  Sun  Mun 
Dugan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  3522.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
diq>osal  of  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  3523.  A  biU  to  amend   the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  sections  2,  14.  15.  17.  38.  and  58,  to  per- 


S.  3520— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  MILEAGE  ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR  RURAL  CARRIERS  IN 
THE  POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  mileage  allowance  paid^to  rural  letter 
carriers. 

There  are  31,181  carriers  In  the  United 
States,  over  1.500  in  my  State  of  Texas. 
Each  day,  6  days  each  week,  they  drive 
almost  2  million  miles  on  the  highways. 
roads,  and  streets  of  this  Nation  to  pro- 
vide service  to  almost  40  million  of  our 
citizens.  This  daily  mileage  Is  equivalent 
to  80  times  around  the  world.  Each  day 
they  take  a  traveling  post  office  to  the 
rural  mailbox  of  sJmost  20  percent  of 
our  citizens.  They  deliver  and  collect  all 
classes  of  mall,  write  and  cash  money 
orders,  and  accept  and  deliver  registered 
mail.  COD'S,  and  Insured  parcels.  In  ef- 
fect, they  provide  a  complete  postal  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  rural  and  suburban 
America. 

Total  costs  of  rural  delivery  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  were  only  $400  znillion  out 
of  a  total  postal  cost  exceeding  $7  bil- 
lion. This  means  that  this  tremendous 
service  provided  by  the  rural  carriers  to 
one -fifth  of  the  Nation's  postal  custom- 
ers costs  less  than  6  percent  of  the  total 
postal  budget. 

Historically,  the  i-ui-al  mall  carriers  are 
noted  for  rendering  a  high  caliber  of 
service,  frequently  going  beyond  the  duty 
requirements  prescribed  for  their  posi- 
tions. They  represent  one  of  the  finest 
branches  of  our  dedicated  Federal  em- 
ployee group. 

Soaring  inflation,  however,  is  striking 
a  heavy  blow  to  these  employees.  The 
price  of  the  vehicles  they  must  provide, 
and  the  cost  of  gasoline,  tires,  repairs. 
Insurance,  and  taxes  have  advanced  to 
the  point  that  most  rural  carriers  must 
now  bear  part  of  the  costs  to  provide, 
maintain,  and  operate  the  required 
equipment. 

In  1962 — 8  years  ago — the  basic  equip- 
ment allowance  for  rural  carriers  was  set 
at  12  cents  per  mile,  or  $4.20  per  day, 
whichever  was  greater.  In  addition  to 
these  set  allowances,  the  Postmaster 
General  could  authorize  an  additional 
allowance  of  up  to  $2.50  per  day  for  car- 
riers who  serve  heavily  patronized  routes. 


Inflation  has  made  these  allowances 
unrealistic.  Based  on  surveys  made  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Roads,  the  costs  per 
mile  for  operating  an  automobile — 
based  on  14,500  miles  for  the  first  year — 
have  risen  to  12.53  cents.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  Is  for  normal 
type  operation.  The  rural  carrier  vehi- 
cle is  not  within  that  "normal"  type  of 
operation;  quite  the  contrary,  the  hun- 
dreds of  starts  and  stops,  idling  time  to 
service  customers,  and  the  necessity  of 
traveling  all  types  of  roads  in  all  types 
of  weather  clearly  make  it  a  very  imusual 
type  of  operation.  It  costs  considerably 
more  per  mile  to  operr.te  a  rural  carrier 
vehicle  than  it  does  for  the  average  type 
of  commercial  vehicle.  There  are  other 
studies  and  statistics  which  clearly  sub- 
stantiate what  the  mileage  allowance  set 
in  1962  does  not  fit  1970  costs. 

In  order  to  help  alleviate  the  extra 
financial  burdens  placed  on  these  em- 
ployees, I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  increase  the  basic 
equipment  maintenance  allowance  for 
rural  carriers  from  12  cents  per  mile  to 
14  cents  for  each  mile  or  major  fraction 
of  a  mile  scheduled,  or  $5.60  per  day, 
whichever  is  greater. 

This  represents  an  increase  which  is 
fully  justified  by  factusd  costs  of  opera- 
tion. This  bill  deserves  early  considera- 
tion, and  I  trust  it  may  be  enacted  by 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  introduce  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thi  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  *S.  3520)  to  increase  the 
mileage  allowance  for  rural  carriers  in 
the  postal  field  service,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Yarboroxich,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  3520 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3843(f)  of  Title  39, 
United  States  Code,  amended  to  riead  as 
follows : 

"In  addition  to  the  compensation  provided 
in  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  each  carrier 
shall  be  paid  for  equipment  maintenance  a 
sum  equal  to — 

(1)  14  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  or 
major  fraction  of  a  mile  scheduled,  or 

(2)  $5.60  per  day,  whichever  is  greater." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  177— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  PROCLAIM  "ME- 
MORIAL WEEK" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
icans have  honored  their  dead  on  May  30, 
for  over  a  century  and  through  many 
wars.  On  this  Memorial  Day,  many  will 
do  so  sadly,  placing  fiowers  and  flags  on 
thousands  of  fresh  graves. 

Because  of  the  poignancy  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  vast  number  of  our  battle 
casualties,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  extend  this  period  of  mourning 
and  proclaim  the  week  of  May  24  through 
30. 1970  as  Memorial  Week. 
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During  this  Memorial  Week  let  us  re - 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  creed  of  the 
man  who  originated  the  observance  of 
the  30th  of  May  as  Memorial  D&y. 

"Every  man's  mind  belongs  to  his 
country."  said  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
tlie  Republic  on  May  30,  1868.  "and  no 
man."  he  added,  "has  a  right  to  refuse 
it  when  his  country  calls  for  it." 

It  was  General  Logan  who  decreed  on 
•Order  No.  11  '  on  May  5.  1868.  that  May 
30  be  set  aside  each  year  to  honor  our 
war  dead,  this  proclamation  would  ex- 
tend tliis  period  from  1  day  to  tlie  entire 
week. 

The  day  which  started  as  a  memorial 
to  the  fallen  soldiers,  on  both  sides,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  has  expanded  to  me- 
morialize the  dead  of  all  wars.  Its  pur- 
pose, to  remember  all  those  who  gave 
their  lives  so  that  this  Republic  might 
live. 

Memorial  Week,  climaxed  by  Memorial 
Day.  is  a  challenge  to  the  Nation  to  pause 
and  recall  the  sacrifices  and  bravery  of 
her  valiant  servicemen.  They  sliould  be 
memorialized  and  remembered,  not  only 
as  a  group  but  as  individuals.  The  great 
war  memorials  are  pages  of  the  public 
history  of  our  country,  but  each  individ- 
ual whose  personal  history  is  a  line  on 
these  pages,  is  worthy  of  Individual  mem- 
ory and  memorialization. 

Our  life  is  based  on  high  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  common  man.  let  us  recall 
with  pride  the  uncommon  sacrifices  made 
by  these  common  men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  uppro* 
pr lately  referred.  , 

The  Joint  resolution  <8.J.  Res.  177) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  May  24  through  May  30  of  1970 
as  "Memorial  Week."  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.    2009 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  8.  2005.  the  Resource  Recovery  Act 
of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    323* 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Tamgrough)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3229.  the  Air  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

■KNATS  JOINT  kXSOLtmON  •• 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moas)  be  added  as  a  oospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  89.  In  sup- 
port of  the  Intematiooal  Biological  Pro- 
gram. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMKNOMBNT  NO.   S32 

Mr.  MATHIAS  proposed  amendments 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15931)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1970.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  when  he 
proposed  the  amendments  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

NO.    S14 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing  of  amendment 
No.  519  to  HH.  4249.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  (Mr. 
DoDD )  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  His  name 
was  inadvertently  omitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


MERLO  PUSEY  ON  THE  ROLE  OP 
CONGRESS  IN  FOREIGN  AND 
MILITARY  POUCY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Merlo 
P  ■  's  writings  on  the  constitutional 
role  of  Congress  in  U.S.  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy.  Including  his  brilliant  study 
"The  Way  We  Go  to  War, "—Houghton- 
Mifflin  1969 — have  been  a  key  Influence 
in  reminding  the  Senate  of  this  crucial 
area  of  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  Posey's  article  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Pel  uary  24.  1970.  continues 
on  this  theme  and  appeals  to  the  admin- 
istration to  support  congressional  In- 
itiatives Introduced  by  the  dlstlngushed 
majority  leader  and  myself  designed  to 
restore  Congress  to  Its  constitutional 
role  in  matters  of  war  and  peace.  I 
commend  his  column  to  all  Senators  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD, 
as  follows : 

Can  Paatneaship  Be  Bsoun  at  Homk? 
(By  Merlo  J.  Puacy) 

In  all  of  ttM  119  pages  of  the  President  • 
measage  on  foreign  policy  be  didn't  get 
around  to  dlscusalng  the  reapectlfe  rolea 
that  the  President  and  Congress  ought  to 
play  In  thU  area.  One  eeotlon  of  the  report 
ezplalna  In  detaU  how  the  National  Secu- 
rtty  CouncU  la  uaed  In  the  mafctng  of  execu- 
tive policy.  But  there  was  no  '■'<^'«1tt«n 
anywhere  that  Congreaa.  and  especially  the 
Senate  is  an  essential  part  of  tha  policy- 
making apparatus. 

PoMtbly  the  President  assumed  that  such 
recognition  waa  Implicit  in  the  fact  that  he 
made  the  report  to  Congress.  His  report  will 
undoubtedly  give  Congress  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  general  directions  In  which 
iM  wlahea  axKt  Intends  to  move.  It  wUl  not. 


however,  satisfy  the  growing  Insistence  of 
the  Senate  that  commitments  abroad  must 
have  some  form  of  legislative  acquiescence. 

The  omission  of  any  reference  to  a  partner- 
ship with  Congress  In  shaping  our  policies 
abroad  is  the  more  strange  because  of  the 
emphasis  on  p.irtnershlp  with  other  nations 
In  the  attainment  of  our  national  objectives 
abroad.  The  message  as  a  whole  breathes 
the  spirit  of  conciliation.  The  President 
wants  the  United  States  to  get  out  of  a  "du- 
It -ourselves'  posture  In  other  parts  of  the 
world:  he  w.ints  to  encourage  other  coun- 
tries to  assume  more  leadership  while  the 
United  States  confines  Its  operations  to  "a 
sharing  of  responsibility."  Yet  he  makes  no 
mention  of  sharing  with  Congress  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  the  course  this 
country  will  take. 

The  President  c.indidly  acknowledged  that 
events  have  shaped  the  policies  he  now  pro- 
claimx.  "We  must  change  the  pattern  of 
American  predominance,  appropriate  to  the 
postwar  era."  he  said,  "to  match  the  new  cir- 
cumstances of  today."  The  same  may  well  be 
said  of  the  pattern  of  presidential  monopoly 
In  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy.  While  the 
world  has  been  evolving.  Capitol  Hill  has 
not  l>een  static.  In  the  light  of  the  commit- 
ments resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  ar.d 
the  current  movement  for  repeal  of  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution,  the  need  for  partnership 
with  Congress  cannot  be  said  to  be  less  ur- 
gent that  the  need  for  partnership  with  the 
NATO  countries.  Latin  America  and  Japan. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  policy  of 
the  lower  pronie,  however  desirable  it  may 
be.  will  necessarily  keep  the  United  States 
free  from  International  crises  of  the  Viet- 
nam type.  Indeed,  one  section  of  the  Presl- 
dents  message  raises  grave  questions  as  to 
whether  he  is  extending  the  probability  of 
military  Involvement.  In  his  comments  on 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  he  said: 

"We  shall  provide  a  shield  If  a  nuclear 
power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation 
allied  with  us,  or  of  a  nation  whose  survival 
we  consider  vital  to  our  security  and  the 
security  of  the  region  as  a  whole  " 

Where  did  the  President  get  authority  to 
provide  a  nuclear  shield  for  remote  Asian 
nations?  The  present  disposition  of  this 
country  seems  to  demand  a  redefinition  of 
existing  treaties,  or  at  least  the  manner  In 
which  some  of  them  have  been  Interpreted 
In  the  past.  Vietnam  has  undercut  the  na- 
tion's willingness  to  let  the  President  define 
our  SEATO  commitment  and  send  vast  num- 
bers of  American  troops  abroad  to  carry  out 
his  Interpreutlon,  with  out  specific  authori- 
zation from  Congress.  Yet  the  President 
seems  to  be  suggesting  that.  In  appropriate 
circumstances  determined  by  himself,  he 
would  use,  or  threaten  to  use,  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  protect  even  areas  not  covered  by  mu- 
tual-defense treaties. 

The  President  then  went  on  to  say: 

"In  cases  Involving  other  types  of  aggres- 
sion we  shall  fivnlah  military  and  economic 
assistance  when  requested  and  as  appro- 
priate." « 

But  who  shall  decide  when  such  military 
assistance  is  appropriate?  Here  again  he  ap- 
pears to  be  trSlklng  about  requests  for  help 
that  might  come  from  outside  any  treaty 
area.  Congress  and  the  country  will  want  to 
scrutinize  such  requests  and  to  make  the 
final  determlnaUon  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  become  Involved  In  compli- 
ance with  the  constitutional  assignment  of 
the  war  power  to  Congress. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  President's  lan- 
guage Indicating  that  he  would  go  to  Con- 
greaa for  authority  to  act  In  such  cases,  and 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  pledge  or  any  law 
requiring  him  to  do  so,  his  sweeping  com- 
DUtment  must  be  read  In  the  light  of  recent 
history.  President  Truman  acted  on  bis  own 
In  Korea.  President  Johnson,  sTen  though 
IM  asked  Congress  to  go  along  with  his  use 
of  military  force  in  Vietnam,  proclaimed  his 
right  to  act  without  It.  In  bis  recent  broad- 
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oast  Interview  he  reiterated  this  extrsordl- 
nary  claim  of  executive  power  to  make  war. 
Has  President  Nixon  faUen  Into  the  same 
pattern? 

The  leas  strident  and  more  relaxed  foreign 
policy  which  the  President  has  proclaimed 
would  fit  very  neatly  with  a  lowered  White 
House  profile  vis  a  via  Congreas.  A  good  place 
to  begin  would  be  the  Mathlas-Mansfleld 
resolution  which  seeks  to  clear  away  the  Gut- 
ter of  col^-war  measures  sustaining  the 
Truman-Johnson  concept  of  executive  war- 
making.  The  resolution  also  approves  the 
Nixon  policy  of  withdrawing  from  Vietnam. 
It  would  substitute  a  flexible  wlthdrawsJ 
commitment  for  the  existing  green  Ught 
for  unlimited  escalation.  If  some  detailed 
proTlsions  of  the  resolution  are  deemed 
troublesome  at  the  White  House,  they  oould 
doubtless    be    compromised    satisfactorily. 

President  Nixon  has  sought  to  reassure  the 
world  that  the  United  States  will  not  func- 
tion as  a  sort  of  global  policeman.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  waiting  to  bear  that  be  will  not  try 
to  extend  security  commitments  all  by  him- 
self, and  that.  If  an  emergency  arises,  he  will 
"act  within  the  framework  of  the  partner- 
ship" set  up  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
control  of  foreign  policy. 
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THE  LAOTIAN  ENIGMA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, an  estimated  100  American  pilots 
have  been  lost  in  bombing  missions  over 
Laos,  and  at  least  25  other  Americans 
have  been  killed  In  the  fighting  there. 
Before  these  casualty  figures  rise  further, 
the  American  people  should  be  told  the 
extent  of  our  country's  Involvement  In 
Laos, 
g  During  this  month  alone.  UJ3.  planes 

li|  have  dropped  over  15,000  tons  of  bombs 

on  Laotian  trails  and  <x)untryside.  And 
reports  claim  that  American  advisers  are 
all  but  running  the  Laotian  forces. 

War  has  raged  in  Tarlous  parts  of 
Laos  for  over  20  years,  and  our  large- 
scale  entry  Into  the  struggle  at  this  time 
could  serve  to  open  up  a  new  front  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  We  should  weigh  very 
carefully  the  possible  consequences  of 
such  a  move. 


EXTENSION  OF  FARM  PROGRAMS 
ESSENTIAL  TO  CONSUMERS  AND 
FARMERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Wednesday,  February  18,  1970,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
began  hearings  on  legislation  to  extend 
the  current  farm  programs,  S.  3068,  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  Act. 

The  economic  problems  of  our  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  reached  critical  pro- 
portions. Just  In  the  past  year,  the  farm- 
ers have  not  only  had  to  contend  with 
the  forces  of  nature,  but  have  been  as- 
saulted time  and  again  by  disastrous 
cutbacks  and  adverse  decisions  of  the 
administration  which  seemed  designed 
to  eliminate  the  Independent  family 
farm  and  to  force  the  farmers  off  their 
land  and  into  bankruptcy.  Serious  cuts 
in  rice  acreage  allowances  have  been 
made.  Texas  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cot- 
ton farmers  have  been  refused  the  ad- 
vance payments  they  had  received  In 
the  past. 

This  was  done  at  the  worst  possible 
time  because  the  high  interest  rates  and 


tight  money  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  farmers  to  raise  the  money  nec- 
essary to  plant  their  crops.  In  Texas 
our  entire  cotton  farming  operation  has 
been  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  the  recent 
decision  to  make  extensive  reductions  in 
the  projected  yield  flgtires  for  cotton. 

If  immediate  action  is  not  taken  to 
provide  our  agricultural  economy  with 
more  assistance  rather  than  harassment, 
fanning  as  we  know  It  will  disappear. 
The  independent  family  farmer  will  be 
replaced  by  huge  corporations  or  the  en- 
tire operation  will  be  controlled  by  mo- 
nopolistic food  store  chains. 

Our  farmers  are  not  threatened  with 
recession — they  are  already  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  serious  depression  and  the  re- 
percussions will  be  felt  throughout  this 
Nation's  economy.  We  must  act  now  to 
provide  our  farmers  the  programs  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  stable  economy. 

The  high  interest  rates  and  lower  farm 
prices  brought  about  by  tMs  adminis- 
tration threaten  the  farmer  with  ruin. 
More  foreclosures  are  taking  place  on 
Texas  farms  than  at  any  time  in  over 
10  years.  An  agricultural  disaster  is 
upon  us. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  importance 
of  these  matters  to  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy— ^particularly  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor of  our  economy — I  would  like  to 
share  my  views  on  this  subject  with  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate. 

As  a  principal  sponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant legislative  proposal  with  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKKN).  I  testified  at  the  opening  of 
the  hearings  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd 
my  testimony  on  8.  3068  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoeo,  as  follows: 

RXMAXKS   BT    RaUPH    W.    TAEBOBOUCH 

(Testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agrlcultive  and  Forestry  on  S.  3068.  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  Act.  Room  834. 
Senate  Office  Building.  10  a.m.,  Feb.  18. 
1970) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  and  testify  In  support  of  8.  3068,  The 
Agricultural  StablUzatlon  Act.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  principal  sponsor  of  this  bill.  It  pleased 
me  to  Join  with  Senator  McGovem  and  our 
eleven  co-sponsors  in  presenting  this  im- 
portant legislative  proposal  for  consideration 
by  this  Committee  and  the  Senate.  I  spon- 
sored this  bill  because  of  my  firm  dedica- 
tion to  the  continuation  of  these  vital  farm 
programs.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  current  farm  programs  have  benefited 
the  Nation's  economic  stability,  they  have 
strengthened  the  American  consumer's  food- 
and-flber  dollar,  and  have  provided  more 
equitable  treatment  of  the  farmers  who  con- 
tribute so  much  to  this  Nation's  well-being. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  will  expire 
on  December  31st  of  this  year.  This  act  has 
provided  the  basic  authority  under  which  our 
current  farm  programs  operate.  It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  these  programs  have  served 
the  Nation,  the  consumer,  and  the  farmer 
very  well  over  the  past  foiv  years,  and  must 
be  continued.  Certainly,  it  Is  true  that  im- 
provements and  modifications  suggested  by 
our  experience  with  these  programs  are  nec- 
essary. Any  complex  legislative  program 
needs  periodic  review,  adjustment,  and  re- 
finement. Our  proposed  Agricultural  Stabi- 


lization Act  reflects  this  experience  and  con- 
tains several  beneficial  modifications. 

Our  agricultural  programs  are  the  result 
of  a  long  evolutionary  process  of  legislative 
experience,  adjustments,  and  naodernlzation. 
I  have  been  vitally  concerned  with  their  de- 
velopment and  improvement  ever  since  I  ar- 
rived In  the  Senate  over  a  doeen  years  ago. 
I  submit  that  It  would  be  disastrous  folly 
for  us  to  turn  our  backs  on  experience  and 
to  scrap  these  proven  programs  for  any  of 
the  untested  and  tuiproven  and  radical  al- 
ternatives that  have  been  stiggested  In  the 
last  few  years,  or  even  In  recent  weeks. 

We  have  a  solid  fovindatlon  on  which  to 
build,  and  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to- 
ward improving  the  situation  of  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  who  are  sustaining  this  na- 
tion's demands  for  food  and  fiber.  We  must 
concern  ourselves  with  reversing  the  In- 
equitable economic  forces  that  are  driving 
so  many  of  our  people  away  from  their  farms 
and  ranches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  few  days  ago.  on 
January  27,  you  made  a  thoughtful  and 
thorough  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  our  Farm  program  and  the 
Economy.  The  newsletter  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing national  farm  organizations  termed  your 
address  ".  .  .  the  nM>st  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  farm  situation  presented  to  Con- 
gress In  recent  years."  With  your  permission. 
I  wish  to  quote  one  statement  In  particular 
that  Is  worthy  of  repetition  imtU  It  Is  fully 
understood,  and  which  should  be  adopted  as 
a  prime  basis  for  action  by  every  Senator. 
You  stated: 

"The  point  is  that  we  do  have  reserve  ca- 
pacity In  VS.  agriculture.  We  are  very  for- 
tunate to  have  it  .  .  .  But  a  siuplus  produc- 
tion capacity  of  nearly  10  percent  must  be 
controUed  if  we  are  not  to  wallow  In  over- 
production." 

This  central  point  of  our  national  agricul- 
txml  problem  is  the  measure  against  which 
all  Senators  need  to  judge  the  blandishments 
we  are  beginning  to  bear  from  those  who 
would  scrap  the  solid  foundations  of  work- 
able farm  programs  that  we  find  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1965. 

Ijast  October  23rd,  I  Joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota  In 
Introducing  the  Agriculttual  Stabilization 
Act.  This  bill  has  been  unanlmotisly  endorsed 
by  a  coalition  of  2  major  farm  organizations. 
Including  such  nationally-known  groups  as 
the  National  Grange,  The  Ifational  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  and  mtmy  others,  which  are  com- 
posed of,  and  speak  for.  American  farmers. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  proposed  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  Act  U  to  extend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1965,  to  which  it  also  proposes 
a  series  of  amendments  designed  to  strength- 
en present  farm  programs  and  Increase 
farm  Income  by  $1.S  to  $1.4  billion.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  bill  over 
1969  would  t>e  about  $660  million,  but  since 
the  Administration  anticipates  savings  from 
readjustments  in  wheat  aUotments  in  1969, 
as  well  as  savings  from  the  soybean  program 
resulting  from  lower  price  support  activity 
and  stronger  market  demand  this  year,  the 
additional  costs  In  the  coalition  bill  may 
well  represent  no  increase — or  little  In- 
crease— in  costs  over  the  1969  fartn  program 
budget.  Costs  imder  the  bill  we  are  proposing 
ought  to  be  received  as  sound  investments 
in  the  Nation's  most  important  industry: 
for  every  dollar  Invested,  two  will  be  returned 
In  the  form  of  increased  inoome  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  Agricultural 
Stabilization  Act  does  not  take  a  parochial 
or  sectional  approach  to  the  present  farm 
problems.  Like  the  1965  Act  which  It  seeks 
to  extend,  it  authorizes  workable  farm  pro- 
grams for  all  farmers  throughout  this  great 
diversity  we  call  agriculture.  Most  important. 
Its  main  purpose — to  Insure  adequate  sup- 
plies  of   agricultur,.l   commodities   at    fair 
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prices — Is  assurance  to  the  Amertcftn  w»s«- 
eArner  tbat  he  will  continue  to  be  able  to 
purchaise  the  family's  food  for  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  his  take-home  pay  than  ever 
before.  Last  year.  American  consumers  spent 
only  about  16.5  percent  of  disposable  income 
to  purchase  food.  That  percentage,  which 
has  l>een  steadily  declining,  was  about  30 
percent  In  19«0:  If  consumers  last  year  had 
to  spend  that  much  of  their  income  on  food, 
total  expenditures  would  have  been  over  tias 
billion,  instead  of  the  $105  or  $106  billion 
they  actually  spent  Farm  programs,  such  as 
the  ones  authorized  by  the  1965  Act  and 
which  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  Act 
seeks  to  extend  and  improve,  are  largely 
responsible  for  this  food  and  fiber  bargain 
to  American  wage-earners. 

I  know  the  dilemma  of  the  American 
housewife  who  faces  the  checkout  counter 
at  her  local  supermarket  dally  or  weekly. 
Retail  food  prices  have  Increased  almost 
every  year  for  the  last  18  years,  and  this  past 
year  has  seen  some  painfully  sharp  rises. 
But  housewives  and  wage-earners — and  Sen- 
ators— need  to  be  reminded  that  In  all 
those  18  years,  farm  price  Increases  exceeded 
those  of  retail  food  only  3  times — one  of 
which  was  1968. 

We  must  remember  that  of  the  $105  or 
$106  billion  spent  by  American  wage-earners 
for  food  last  year,  about  $96  billion  repre- 
sented food  that  came  from  American  farms. 
Is  this  what  American  farms  received  from 
the  public's  food  expenditures?  It  Is  NOT! 
Out  of  that  $96  billion,  farmers  received 
only  $32  2  billion — the  balance — $63.7  bil- 
lion—represented the  long  line  of  proces- 
sors and  retailers  who  move  food  from  farms 
to  markets. 

There  was  an  Interesting  colloquy  on 
this  point  between  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Montana  which 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
January  37  of  this  year.  It  Is  summartzed 
in  the  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  this 
way: 

"The  farmers  and  the  producers  of  beef 
are  not  the  ones  who  are  causing  the  prices 
of  their  product*  to  Increase  ...  It  is  the 
in-between.  In  the  distribution  and  re- 
tailing process.  .  .  .  The  producers  and 
the  farmers  get  nothing  more  for  their  prod- 
ucts at  all.  The  record  shows  that  the  prices 
of  farmers  now  are  much  lo«-er  than  they 
were  in  1947  and  1948  .  . 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
farm  problem  have  tried  for  a  long  time 
to  bring  this  message  home  to  America.  I 
wish  we  could  convince  the  public  of  its 
truth,  for  they  would  then  see  that  these 
prograoos  we  want  to  extend  are  more  In 
the  nature  of  consumer  sutwidles  than  farm 
subsidies,  as  they  are  dubt>ed. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  1960  was 
one  of  the  few  years  when  farm  price  in- 
creases exceeded  retail  food  increases.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S-D.A..  the  Index  of  prices 
by  farmers  for  all  farm  products  rose  about 
55  percent  above  1968:  prices  received  for 
livestock  products  were  up  11.6  percent,  but 
prices  received  for  all  crops  fell  3  percent. 

These  changes  ought  to  be  further  proof 
that  farm  programs  have  benefitted  con- 
sumers more  than  farmers,  for  there  are  no 
price  support  programs  for  livestock.  The  in- 
crease In  livestock  product  prices  was  the  re- 
sult of  much  heavier  consumer  demand  re- 
sulting from  Increased  income,  and  the  in- 
ability of  livestock  producers  to  Increase 
marketings  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  old  biological  cycle  still  applies  in  Uve- 
stock  faroolng. 

In  spite  of  the  3  percent  decline  in  prices 
received  by  fanBera  for  crops,  total  realized 
net  Income  of  farm  operators  in  1969  la  esti- 
mated at  about  $16  billion,  or  $12  billion 
more  than  In  1968.  This  Increase  in  farm 
income  was  poaslble  only  because  of  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  price  support  and 


adjustment  programs  provided  In  the  106S 
Agriculture  Act.  Had  those  programs  not 
been  In  effect,  realized  net  farm  Income 
would  have  been  about  30  percent  leas  than 
It  was. 

Farmers  throughout  the  nation  realized 
the  value  of  these  programs.  Their  con- 
tinued cooperation  over  the  years,  as  well 
aa  their  support  through  their  organizations 
for  the  programs,  attests  to  their  approval. 
In  Texas,  which  Is  one  of  the  country's 
largest  agricultural  sUtes.  we  have  an  esti- 
mated 187,000  farms — the  largest  number  of 
any  State.  Among  the  operators  of  those 
farms.  101.734  participated  In  the  cotton 
program  last  year;  87.348  participated  in  the 
feed  grain  program:  and  41  949  took  part  in 
the  wheat  program  So  It  Is  quickly  evident 
that  most  Texas  farmers  have  a  vital  Interest 
In  the  programs  which  the  coalition  farm 
bin  would  extend. 

Let  me  briefly  ouUlne  what  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  Act  proposes  to  do.  In  the 
way  of  example,  I  will  relate  tu  major  terms 
to  our  farmers  In  Texas : 

Title  I  extends  the  Class  I  Base  Plan  for 
milk.  Unleas  this  plan  U  extended,  authority 
for  the  creation  of  Class  I  plans  will  termi- 
nate, and  the  one  plan  now  in  effect,  in  the 
Puget  Sound  Market,  would  expire.  Failure 
to  extend  the  Class  I  plan  will  deprive  other 
markets  of  the  opportunity  to  establish  these 
plans  Title  I  provides  steps  to  allow  wider 
adoption  of  Class  I  plans,  and  Involves  no 
additional  cosU  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Title  II  extends  the  Wool  Program  which 
provides  for  price  supporu  through  loans 
or  purchases  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  parity. 
Title  III  provides  for  extension  of  the  feed 
grain  program,  with  price  supports  set  at  90 
percent  of  parity.  Loans  would  be  increased 
from  $1.06  per  bushel  to  $1.15  per  bushel 
for  corn:  direct  payments  would  be  increaaed 
from  30  cenu  per  bushel  to  40  cenu  per 
bushel. 

While  the  feed  grain  program  is  Important 
to  feed  producers  throughout  the  country, 
it  Is  vital  to  the  87,000  Texas  farmers  who 
participated  In  the  1969  program  Total  di- 
version and  price  support  payments  to  Texas 
feed  grain  farmers  In  1969  were  reported  by 
the  U.S.D  A.  to  be  sllghUy  more  than  $134.5 
million:  these  farmers  diverted  3.7  million 
acres  of  their  7  9  million-acre  feed  grain  baaea 
In  1969,  to  cooperate  In  the  program's  at- 
tempt to  prevent  ruinous  accumulation  of 
surplus  grain  stock.  The  new  program  In- 
cluded In  Title  in  involves  an  additional  cost 
of  about  $350  million  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Title  IV  extends  the  cotton  program  with- 
out change.  This  prograni  Is  of  utmost  Im- 
portance to  Texas  farmers,  who  In  1969  pro- 
duced nearly  30  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
production.  Of  their  6  3  million-acre  cotton 
bases.  Texas  farmers  planted  5.3  million 
acres,  and  harvested  4.7  million  acrea,  re- 
ceiving price  support  on  4  million  acres,  and 
snxall  farm  payments  on  about  74.000  acres. 
Total  payments — price  supports  and  small 
farm  payments — In  1960  were  about  $269 
million. 

Reduction  of  the  burdensome  16  9  million- 
bale  carryover  of  cotton  which  we  had  In 
1966  Is  one  of  the  ouutandlng  accomplish- 
ments that  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
present  cotton  program.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture's  January  1970  Cotton  Situation 
is  projecting  a  6  million-bale  carryover  next 
August:  this  will  be  the  lowest  carryover 
since  1953.  The  U.SD.A.  also  reports  that 
farmers  this  year  will  place  about  4.5  million 
bales  under  loan:  the  current  season's  price 
is  holding  just  above  the  loan  level.  Title 
IV — extension  of  the  present  cotton  pro- 
gram— does  not  contemplate  any  additional 
coats. 

Let  me  dlsgress  for  a  moment  from  this 
rundown  of  the  several  titles  of  the  pro- 
posed Agricultural  Stabilization  Act.  I  want 


to  mention  a  recent  statement  before  the 
33nd  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try, the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Senator  Tal- 
madge).  In  this  thoughtful  remarks  on  the 
plight  of  our  cotton  farmers,  he  noted  that 
cotton  costs  more  to  produce  than  It  la 
bringing  in  the  market,  and  he  called  for  a 
cotton  program  that  would  not  only  accom- 
plish the  production  of  needed  quantities  of 
cotton,  but  which  would  compensate  the 
farmer  for  the  loss  he  incurs  between  the 
cost  of  producing  cotton  and  the  price  he 
receives  for  It.  "The  present  law."  said  the 
Senator,  "offers  the  best  mechanism  for  do- 
ing this,  with  certain  modifications." 

As  I  undersUnd  It.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  proposes  a  program  which  would 
offer  the  cotton  farmer  a  "cost  price  adjust- 
ment"— the  difference  between  cotton  pro- 
duction coeU  and  prices.  Secondly,  be  sug- 
gests a  "supplemental  Income  adjustment" 
payment  for  cotton  which  will  allow  the 
small  and  medium-size  farmers  some  meas- 
ure of  equity  and  assistance.  I  look  forward 
to  further  study  of  the  Senator's  suggestions 
for  an  improved  cotton  program  during  the 
hearings  on  the  farm  program. 

Continuing  with  thU  brief  review.  Title  V. 
of  the  proposed  Agricultural  Stabilization 
Act  would  extend  the  voluntary  wheat  cer- 
tificates and  acreage  diversion  program.  Un- 
der the  present  program,  farmers  receive  full 
parity  for  domestic  food  wheat,  through  a 
certificate  system. 

Under  the  1969  wheat  program,  farmers  on 
41.949  (arms  parUclpated  In  the  State  of 
Texas.  Production  of  68.9  million  bushels 
was  reported.  Texas  wheat  farmers  diverted 
607.546  of  their  allotment  acres,  receiving 
$8.3  million  for  thU  portion  of  the  program. 
Payments,  for  both  diversion  and  certificates, 
totaled  $54.2  million  to  Texas  farmers. 

This  new  Title  V  not  only  extends  the 
acreage  diversion  and  domestic  certificate 
payment  features  of  the  present  program,  but 
it  adds  a  certlflcate  on  export  wheat,  to  bring 
total  payments  on  the  export  portion  of  the 
wheat  crop  (about  500  million  bushels)  to  a 
price  range  of  from  90  to  65  percent  of  parity, 
or  a  minimum  of  55  cents  per  bushel  more, 
under  the  current  adjusted  parity  ratio. 

Finally,  another  feature  of  the  proposed 
Title  V  provides  that  one-half  of  the  wheat 
certificate  value  can  be  paid  to  wheat  farmers 
at  sign-up  time.  We  estimate  that  additional 
program  coats  under  Title  V  would  be  about 
$275  million. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  proposes  an  acreage  di- 
version program  for  soybeans  and  flaxseed — a 
program  which  would  provide  price  support 
loans  to  participating  farmers  at  75  percent 
of  parity.  This  program  would  go  Into  effect 
In  years  when  total  soybean  stocks  exceeded 
150  million  bushels  on  the  3lst  of  August.  For 
Instance,  had  this  proposal  been  on  the  books 
last  year.  It  would  have  been  triggered  by  the 
August  31st  stocks  of  300  million  bushels  of 
soybeans,  and  would  have  required  a  diversion 
of  3  to  3  minion  acres,  for  an  additional 
cost  to  the  government  of  some  $35  to  $35 
million. 

Title  VII  of  our  proposed  bill  provides  for 
a  permanent  "Consumer  Protection  Re- 
serve"— a  program  which  has  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention  In  recent  years.  This  pro- 
posed reserve  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans 
and  cotton  would  serve  both  as  insurance 
against  shortages  of  one  or  all  of  these 
commodities  and  as  a  means  of  liuulatlng  the 
market  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  price- 
depressing  sales  from  CCC  stocks.  Three 
types  of  reserves  would  be  established:  a 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reserve;  a  re- 
serve held  by  producers  under  a  reseal  pro- 
gram: and  a  reserve  held  by  producers  under 
3-year  contracts.  The  program  contemplates 
a  reserve  of  600  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
30  million  tons  of  feed  grains.  75  million 
bushels  of  soybeans,  and  3  million  bales  of 
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cotton.  Provision  U  made  for  adjusting  re- 
serve levels.  Title  VH  would  prohibit  CCC 
sales  from  reserves  for  unrestt-lcted  domestic 
use  at  less  than  parity.  For  Instance,  CCC 
sales  of  wheat,  when  stocks  were  below  the 
reserve  level,  would  be  at  parity,  less  the  cost 
of  certificates:  CCC  sales  of  feed  grain,  when 
reserves  were  below  the  reserve  level,  would 
be  at  parity,  less  the  payment.  Provision  U 
made  for  release  from  CCC  stocks  under  cer- 
tain energency  condlUona.  No  additional 
costs  are  contemplated  for  this  title. 

Title  VHI  provides  for  the  extension  of 
markeUng  orders  to  any  commodity  when  a 
majority  of  producers  of  that  commodity 
approvea.  The  UUe  authorizes  an  advisory 
committee  to  help  write  the  marketing  order; 
for  public  hearings  on  the  order;  and  for 
producer  referendum,  which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  approval  for  the  marketing 
order  to  become  effective. 

TlUe  XI  contains  a  permanent  extension 
of  the  present  cropland  adjustment  program. 
and  removes  the  present  $345  million  limit 
on  appropriation  for  ttola  program. 

Title  X  continues  the  rtoe  program  and 
proTldea  authority  for  an  acreage  diversion 
program  for  rloe  if  the  naUonal  allotment  la 
set  at  less  than  the  1965  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  will  be  n»/ted  that  several 
of  the  titles  In  our  proposed  Agricultural 
Stabilisation  Act  continue  the  use  of  the 
parity  concept.  I  know  that  a  number  ol 
proposals  are  blowing  around  that  would 
drop  the  use  of  parity  In  esUbllshing  price 
and  liicome  support  level  Some  of  these  pro- 
poeaU  would  base  supports  In  a  given  year 
for  particular  commodities  On  a  percentage 
of  the  average  market  price  for  such  com- 
modity during  the  preceding  three-year  pe- 
riod. More  speclflcAlly,  the  proposal  mort 
often  discussed  would  limit  supports  to  86 
percent  of  this  "moving"  average.  As  aome  of 
us  see  It,  this  would  mean  that  prices  would 
generally  trend  downward  year  after  year 
because  of  an  unstable  floor.  For  Instance,  If 
we  assume  a  3-year  average  market  price  of 
$1.06  for  com  for  the  years  1968-1970,  tiien 
1971  supports  would  be  set  at  only  89  cent* 
per  bushel  (85  percent  of  the  3-year  average) . 
For  wheat,  a  3 -year  average  of  $1.35  per 
bushel  would  mean  1971  support*  of  only 
$1.06  per  bushel. 

How  can  we  expect  fanners  to  go  along 
with  a  program  that  In  a  fww  years  guaran- 
tees supports  for  com,  at  say,  76  cents  a 
bushel,  and  wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  when 
farm  operating  costs  have  been  advancing  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  a  year — when  in  the 
1960-69  period,  farm  machinery  oosta  have 
jumped  39  percent;  when  farm  wage  rates 
have  soared  up  by  74  percent:  when  property 
taxes  have  more  than  doubled:  and  when 
farm  interest  costs  have  more  than  tripled. 
What  possible  equity  or  Justice  can  be  in- 
volved In  deflating  farm  prices  when  the  res* 
of  the  economy  Is  inflating? 

Such  a  concept — this  three-year  "moving" 
average  It  seems  to  me.  will  succeed  only 
In  driving  more  farmers  off  the  land.  Ac- 
cording to  the  January  9  estimate  of  the 
U.8U.A..  the  number  of  farms  In  the  United 
States  since  January  1,  1968 — only  3  years 
ago — has  declined  nearly  160.000. 

When  we  Introduced  this  bill  last  October, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  said : 

"Parity  returns  are.  by  definition,  no  more 
than  equaUty  with  the  rest  of  our  society. 
The  programs  of  the  1970's  will  not  keep 
faith  with  farmers  unless  they  contain  a 
firm  commitment  to  that  goal." 

Mr.  Chairman,  cur  bill  Is  based  upon  the 
premise  that  the  parity  concept  is  useable 
and  ahould  not  be  discarded  for  some  un- 
tried method  of  deriving  support  leveU  by 
taking  some  percent  of  market  average  prices 
for  the  comnMxUty  daring  the  previotu  three 
years.  Parity  has  be«i  through  the  Are — 
It  la  a  valid.  UTlng  ooaoept,  not  unchang- 
ing bat  111— Me  Moraover  ve  do  not  assunte 


in  S.  3068  that  present  programs  are  all 
wrong.  It  does  make  certain  changes  and 
amendments  as  have  been  discussed. 

This  Is  a  time  to  hold  to  what  Is  help- 
ful until  we  have  something  better.  This  la 
a  time  to  keep  programs  which  are  working 
reasonably  weU  and  to  Improve  them  If  we 
can.  Above  all.  this  Is  the  time  to  hold  last 
to  parity  as  a  concept,  a  time  to  achieve  full 
parity  plrces  If  It  can  be  done,  and  to  Insist 
on  somehow  reaching  parity  Income  for  that 
6  percent  of  our  population  which  feeds  all 
of  us  and  has  enough  left  over  to  export 
the  product  of  one-fourth  of  the  acres 
farmed.  This  achievement  deserves,  and  must 
have  a  more  adequate  reward  than  80  per- 
cent of  fair. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  turn  briefly  to  the 
Administration's  new  proposed  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  This  document,  I  assume,  is  the 
measure  that  has  been  In  preparation  over 
the  past  year,  and  arrived  only  very  recently 
for  our  study.  The  Uterature  which  accom- 
panied the  proposal  heralded  It  as  a  "con- 
sensus approach."  The  Uterature  falU  to 
point  out  the  individuals  or  groups  among 
whom  there  exists  a  "concensus"  on  these 
proposals  but  I  am  Informed  that  those 
groups  most  certainly  do  not  Include  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  Orange,  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  The 
Mldcontment  Farmers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization.  These  groups 
characterized  the  so-called  "consensus"  ap- 
proach as  "Inadequate,"  "unsound"  and  "to- 
tally unacceptable."  In  an  announcement 
dated  February  6,  1970.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  other  coalition  groups  which  support  our 
bill  wUl  also  speak  out  against  the  Admlnls- 
traUon's  blU  as  soon  as  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  try  to  digest  Its  provisions. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  Administrations  proposal,  but  I  do 
have  a  few  observations  to  make  and  a  lew 
questions  to  raise,  which  I  think  will  be 
of  Interest  to  Senators  and  other*  Interested 
in  the  farm  program. 

On  the  mimeographed  transmittal  which 
accompanied  the  text  ol  the  bill,  the  goals 
of  the  proposal  include  some  points  about 
which  most  of  us  would  not  quarrel.  I  have 
noted  a  few  of  these  points : 

to  give  farmers  a  wider  range  ol  decision 

making  on  their  own  farms; 

— farmers  would  be  free  to  do  the  kind  ol 
farming  they  are  best  prepared  to  do; 

— to    help    farmers    Improve    cash    mar- 
kets .  .  .  and  develop  a  greater  reliance  on 
the  marketplace  as  a  source  of  farm  Income. 
And  so  forth. 

Farmers  will  appreciate  these  goals,  but  a 
few  might  scratch  their  heads  and  wonder 
about  them  as  I  do.  It  seems  to  me  that 
farmers  are  called  on  today  to  make  a  pretty 
wide  range  ol  decisions.  I  suspect  that  most 
of  them  are  doing  the  kind  of  farming  they 
are  best  prepared  to  do.  And  I  wonder  how 
many  farmers  want  to  be  told  they  need  to 
develop  "greater  reliance"  on  the  market? 
Someone  ought  to  be  reminded  that  farmers 
today  rely  pretty  heavily  on  the  marketplace. 
This  so-called  "consensus"  proposal  con- 
tains seven  titles:  In  addition  to  separate  ti- 
tles for  dairy,  feed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton, 
there  Is  a  title  providing  for  long-term  land 
retirement,  and  one  which  would  extend 
Public  Law  480. 

The  titles  dealing  with  feed  grains  and 
wheat  provide  price  stipport  loans  "not  In 
excess  of  90  percent  of  parity,"  or,  as  larm- 
ers  would  «ay,  "zero  to  90  percent."  Might 
not  one  raise  the  question  here  whether  Sen- 
ators and  larmers  want  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary ol  Agriculture  such  wide  discretionary 
authority  that  he  could,  say  next  year,  or  the 
next,  reduce  price  support  loans  in  effect  to 
the  3-year  "moving  average"  I  mentioned  a 
few  moments  ago?  Do  we  want  to  do  that? 
If  memory  serves  me.  this  was  proposed  back 
in  the  1950"s  and  the  Congress  wisely  rejected 
It. 


The  cotton  title  provides  loans  at  "not  in 
excess  of  90  percent  of  the  estimated  world 
price,"  as  compared  with  our  proposal,  which 
provides  supports  at  between  65  and  90  per- 
cent ol  parity.  I  don't  need  to  remind  Sena- 
tors or  cotton  larmers  there  la  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  these  two  j^proaches. 

One  ol  the  leatures  of  the  so-called  "con- 
sensus" proposal  is  the  "set  aside".  As  I  read 
it,  cooperators  would  be  required  to  set  aside 
acreage  equal  to  a  percentage  of  his  base  or 
allotment  acres,  plus  his  conserving  base.  He 
would  then  have  "fuU  freedom"  (as  the  Uter- 
ature says)  to  vise  the  rest  of  his  cropland 
in  anyway  he  wishes. 

Apparently  the  Administration  thinks  that 
this  "freed"  acreage  would  be  planted  to  crops 
other  than  those  which  would  build  surplus 
stocks.  Nevertheless  I  am  concerned  that 
this  feature  might  well  spur  additional  acres 
of  feed  grains  and  soybeans,  and  perhaps  In 
some  areas,  additional  cotton.  My  concern 
again  reminds  me  of  the  statement  which  I 
read  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
dealing  with  overcapacity  In  American  agri- 
culture. I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  happy  it 
is  the  able  and  experienced  Senator  from 
Louisiana  who  will  be  presiding  over  the 
Committee's  examination  of  this  proposal. 

I  know  that  Senators  will  examine  caref  uUy 
the  two  proposals  which  I  have  discussed 
today.  I  firmly  beUeve  that  otir  proposed 
Agricultural  Stabilization  Act,  which  extends 
and  Improves  on  the  present  agricultural  leg- 
islation. Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  consum- 
ers, larmers  and  the  economy  In  general.  We 
welcome  the  prospect  ol  having  our  proposals 
discussed  In  the  up-coming  hearings,  and  I 
leel  sure  Senators  wlU  give  It  their  approval, 
when  they  have  studied  It  and  measured  Its 
terms  alongside  the  alternatives. 


TUBERCULOSIS  TESTZNO 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
share  the  concern  which  has  been  gen- 
erated by  the  discovery  of  an  unusual 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Senators  shared 
my  surprise  at  the  news  that  six  active 
cases  of  tuberculosis  had  been  discov- 
ered here,  two  of  them  fatal.  The  erro- 
neous impression  that  tuberculosis  has 
been  controUed  Is  all  too  prevalent,  but 
this  experience  has  provided  a  rude 
awakening. 

A  great  effort  has  been  required  to 
test  everyone  here,  including  the  coop- 
eration of  several  governmental  and  vol- 
untary health  agencies.  I  am  pleased 
that  among  those  agencies  which  co- 
operated were  the  Maryland  Tuberculo- 
sis Association  and  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Health.  Maryland  has 
made  available  one  of  the  X-ray  mobile 
units  which  has  been  used  to  help  ad- 
minister tuberculosis  tests  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  congressional  employees. 

I  am  glad  that  Maryland  had  an  im- 
portant share  in  making  this  effort  a 
success. 


SHOULD  UNITED  NATIONS  FUNDS 
FINANCE  THE  TRAINING  OP  ARAB 
TERRORISTS? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  there  have  been  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  press  reporting  that  many 
of  the  Arab  refugee  camps  maintained 
by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency— UNRW A— have  In  effect  be- 
come training  grounds  for  Arab  guer- 
rillas. Some  of  the  articles  have  carried 
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photographs  of  guerrilla  units  in  train- 
Ing  in  these  camps. 

This  situation  is  the  subject  of  an  edi- 
torial captioned  -We  Accuse  UNRWA" 
which  appears  In  the  current  quarterly 
issue  of  the  organ  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  World  War  m.  a  private 
organization  headed  by  a  group  of  highly 
distinguished  Americans. 

Pointing  out  that  the  United  States 
contributes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
budget  of  UNRWA.  the  editorial  goes  on 
to  say: 

with  the  first-stated  purpose  of  UNRWA— 
the  sivlng  of  reilef— we  have  the  slncerest 
sympathy.  The  suflerlng  of  human  beings 
everywhere  Is  the  concern  of  all  of  us 

But  the  concept  of  refugee  campe  as  re- 
cruiting centers  for  terrorists  must  be  re- 
jected as  outrageous.  Money  spent  for  that 
purpose  Is  worse  than  wasted:  it  U  used 
dishonestly,  and  used  to  keep  the  Middle 
East  at  war. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  all  Sen- 
ators will  find  the  time  to  study  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  editorial  cap- 
tioned "We  Accuse  UNRWA." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wb   Accuse   UNRWA 

There  seems  to  be  two  conflicting  Ideas 
about  the  purpose  and  use  of  UNRWA  (the 
United  Nations  Reilef  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  In  the  Near  East). 

UNRWA  was  founded  31  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide housing,  food  and  education  for  dis- 
placed Arab  refugees.  It  was  also  to  train 
them  for  reemployment  and  to  assist  In  their 
resettlement. 

The  Arab  states,  and  In  particular  the  sev- 
eral guerrilla  and  terrorist  movements  which 
they  support,  appear  to  have  a  very  different 
view.  It  Is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  November  24.  1969.  In 
one  of  the  major  Arab  propaganda  pubUca- 
tlona  In  the  United  States,  a  weekly  edited 
by  the  director  of  the  Action  Committee  on 
AJnerlcan-Arab  RelaUons: 

"The  Palestinian  refugee  camps  In  Leb- 
anon have  been  taken  over  by  Palestinian 
commando  unit*.  .  .  .  The  process  of  the 
refugee  camps  becoming  a  training  ground 
for  the  commando  units  Is  the  logical  devel- 
opment. .  .  .  We  sugest  that  the  several  Arab 
States  In  which  the  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  exist  should  delegate  authority  to  the 
Palestlanlans  to  handle  the  affairs  of  the 
camps.  .  . 

On  the  front  page  of  the  same  publication, 
a  week  earlier,  appeared  a  two-column  photo 
of  guerrilla  units  traliUng  In  an  unidentified 
camp,  with  the  caption  "Refugee  Camps  Be- 
come Training  Grounds."  (The  New  York 
Time3  a  few  days  later  published  a  similar 
photo,  taken  In  the  UNRWA  camp  near 
Sldon.  Lebanon,  and  captioned  "Commando 
Training  in  Refugee  Campe.") 

With  the  first-stated  purpose  of  UNRWA— 
the  giving  of  reilef— we  have  the  slncerest 
sympathy.  7%e  suffering  of  human  beings 
everywhere  Is  the  concern  of  all  of  us. 

But  the  concept  of  refugee  camp*  as  re- 
cruiting centers  for  terrorists  must  be  re- 
jected as  outrageous.  Money  spent  for  that 
purpose  is  worse  than  wasted:  it  la  used 
dishonestly,  and  used  to  keep  the  Middle 
East  at  war. 

UntU  UNRWA  can  be  reatored  to  lU  origi- 
nal purpoMs.  and  unUl  defecu  in  several  of 
lu  programa  (aapeclaliy  the  schools)  can  be 
remedlad.  UMBWA  must  stand  accused  of  the 
gravest  •— 'fTntiinrt. 

( 1 ) .  XTIfRWA  baa  wrongfully  permitted  lU 
facilities  to  be  uaed  for  the  training  of  Ulegal 
fuerrUla  and  tarroriat  groups.  The  oaa*  of  14 


campe  in  Lebanon  which  have  been  physically 
takan  over  by  commando  units — who  have 
actually  placed  armed  guards  at  the  camp 
entrances  and  otherwise  usurped  control — is 
only  the  most  recent  example.  As  far  back  as 
1966.  the  Commlssloner-Oeneral  of  UNRWA 
complained  that  Egypt  was  training  com- 
mando units  at  camps  In  the  Oaza  Strip.  At 
that  time.  Egypt  promised  to  make  restitu- 
tion (9150.000)  for  the  rations  and  faclUUes 
used  by  the  commandos.  Up  until  this  mo- 
ment (our  last  inquiry  was  at  the  date  of 
going  to  press)  not  a  single  dollar  had  been 
repaid.  Meanwhile,  the  Arab  press  has  regu- 
larly published  accounts  of  commando  units 
recruited  in  UNRWA  camps  In  Jordan  and 
Syria,  and  trained  while  subsisting  on 
UNRWA  rations. 

(3).  UNRWA  has  permitted  local  naUonal- 
Istlc  control  to  be  substituted  for  responsible 
International  control.  This  was  perhaps  In- 
evitable in  an  operation  which  should  have 
been  completed  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years,  but  has  been  permitted  to  drag 
over  more  than  a  generation.  As  the  Com- 
missioner-General has  frequently  pointed 
out.  the  refugee  camps  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  host  countries.  Moreover, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  UNRWA  em- 
ployees are  locally  recruited  (out  of  nearly 
13.000  staff  members  at  present,  only  110  are 
members  of  the  International  staff)  and  are 
considered — with  varying  degree  from  coun- 
try to  country — to  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  local  authorities.  Thus  UNRWA  l>ecomes 
not  only  a  sutMldy  to  needy  persons,  but  also 
a  powerful  source  of  financial  support  for  the 
political  purposes  of  adventurous  regimes.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  one  of  the 
hijackers  of  a  TWA  plane  detoured  to  Syria 
had  not  long  before  been  employed  on  the 
local  admlnlatraUve  staff  of  UNRWA  In  an 
Arab  state. 

(3).  The  children  of  the  refugees,  in  the 
camps,  are  educated  to  bate  their  neighbors 
and  to  prepare  for  war  against  them.  This 
appalling  charge  is  documented  in  detail  in 
an  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  (see  page 
13).  An  International  commission  of  edu- 
cational experts  named  by  UNESCO  has  rec- 
ommended the  removal  or  modlficaUon  of  a 
large  part  of  the  textbooks  used  in  UNRWA 
schools — but  the  Arab  states  have  refused 
to  comply  or  to  allow  UNRWA  to  comply.  In 
Syria,  to  take  but  one  example,  a  first-year 
reading  primer  compels  the  young  child  to 
learn  to  pronounce  the  words:  "The  Jetct  are 
the  enemies  o/  the  Arabs.  Soon  ire  shall 
rescue  Palestine  from  their  hands."  The 
Syrian  Minister  of  Education,  replying  to  a 
complaint  from  UNESCO,  said:  "The  hatred 
which  we  indoctrinate  into  the  minds  of  our 
children  from  birth  is  sacred." 

(4).  UNRWA  has  faUed  to  carry  out  lU 
original  obligation  to  work  toward  the  re- 
settlement of  the  refugees.  In  the  beginning, 
the  number  of  Arabs  who  departed  the  area 
that  Is  now  Israel  were  less  than — and  cer- 
tainly not  larger  than — the  number  of  Jews 
who  were  forced  to  leave  Arab  lands  in  the 
Middle  East,  such  as  Iraq.  Yemen  and  Sjrrla. 
The  Jewish  exiles  were  received  with  open 
arms  in  Israel;  they  were  retrained,  and  they 
promptly  found  profitable  employment.  They 
have  never  received  any  restitution  for  their 
lost  property,  nor  have  the  heirs  of  thoae  who 
died  In  flight  received  even  sympathy  from 
their  former  Arab  masters.  In  sharp  contrast, 
the  Arab  refugees  were  not  assimilated  Into 
the  lands  of  their  kinsmen,  but  in  most 
cases  were  kept  separated  in  camps,  unable 
to  compete  in  the  employment  market,  or  to 
sustain  themselves.  In  the  Gaza  Strip,  the 
controlling  power.  Egypt,  would  not  even 
grant  passports  or  other  Identification  docu- 
ments (except  the  ration  cards  provided  by 
UNRWA)  to  lu  unfortunate  wards.  Funds 
originally  allocated  for  resettlement  were 
used  for  other  purposes.  Although  conunlt- 
tees  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  when  eonalderlng  UNRWA 


contributions,  repeatedly  urged  that  the 
process  of  resettlement  must  l>e  speeded  up, 
no  action  followed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Arab  propaganda  organs  accused  the  United 
States  (which  supplies  the  largest  share  of 
the  funds  of  UNRWA)  of  trying  to  "liquidate 
the  Palestine  Question"  by  insisting  upon  Its 
concern  that  those  refugees  who  wished  to 
do  so  should  be  given  a  chance  to  lead  nor- 
mal lives  in  the  countries  of  their  current 
domicile. 

(6).  UNRWA  has  permitted  Itself  to  be 
made  an  object  of  financial  plunder  by 
"host"  governments  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
fact  that  a  mere  census  of  the  camp  popula- 
tions has  been  prevented  in  most  places  lies 
at  the  base  of  ttils  scandal.  Vital  statistics 
show  that  the  camp  populations  have  the 
highest  birth  rate  and  the  lowest  death 
rate  in  any  part  of  the  Arab  world.  Medical 
care  superior  to  that  available  in  most  Arab 
vUlages  in  part  accounts  for  this,  but  It  Is 
also  cynically  said  that  "a  refugee  never  dies, 
bis  ration  card  is  sold  in  the  market," — and 
this  charge  is  at  least  in  part  true.  The  Com- 
missioner-General has  for  years,  in  annual 
reports,  complained  of  "political  obstacles" 
placed  in  the  way  of  making  any  scientific 
verification  of  the  origins  and  numbers  of 
camp  inhabitants. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  "refugees"  has 
skyrocketted  by  the  birth  of  chUdren  and 
grandchildren,  to  reach  the  present  total  of 
approximately  1.400.000 — far  more  than  dou- 
ble the  original  1948-0  figure. 

Equally  reprehensible  is  the  manner  in 
which  certain  Arab  states  have  measurably 
enriched  themselves  by  illegally  ctutrglng 
ciutoms  duties  on  materials  destined  for 
refugee  camps.  Others  have  charged  above- 
market  rates  for  raUway  freight  transpor- 
tation, and  other  local  services.  Pending 
claims  by  UNRWA  for  excess  rail  charges 
alone,  against  the  governments  of  Lebanon. 
Syria  and  Jordan,  total  more  than  one-and- 
a-half  million  doUars — money  that  has 
meanwhile  come  from  the  pockets  of  taxpay- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  other  contrib- 
uting countries.  Some  Arab  states  have  also 
derived  tax  revenues  by  taxing  electrical 
power  and  other  services  sold  to  UNRWA — 
in  defiance  of  International  conventions  ex- 
empUng  the  agency  from  such  taxation. 

(6) .  National  contributions  to  UNRWA  are 
grossly  disproportionate  and  the  rights  of 
the  contributors  are  disregarded.  The  United 
States  government  alone  pays  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  budget  of  UNRWA.  If 
substantial  contributions  by  private  corpora- 
tions and  foundations  are  added,  the  Ameri- 
can proportion  of  the  total  bUl  Is  still  larger. 
In  contrast,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
any  nation  of  the  Soviet  satellite  group  has 
ever  pledged  an  official  contribution — al- 
though the  Soviets  have  expended  vast  sums 
on  arming  Egypt,  Syria,  Iniq  and  other  Arab 
states,  and  have  given  backing  to  those  states 
in  their  war-like  propaganda.  As  a  part  of 
a  general  settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  should  at  least  be  permitted 
to  have  a  reasonable  voice  in  the  conduct 
and  future  administration  of  UNRWA — and 
it  is  only  fair  to  Insist  that  the  burden  should 
be  shared  by  financially  able  memt>er8  of  the 
United  Nations,  such  as  the  USSR,  who  have 
thus  far  accepted  no  responsibility  what- 
soever. 

WHAT   IS  THX    TXaOICTt 

The  editorial  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  indictment,  from  the  publication  edited 
by  the  head  of  the  Action  Committee  on 
American-Arab  Relations,  concludes  with  an 
interesting  suggestion.  Should  "pressure" 
cause  the  United  States  government  to  de- 
crease its  subsidy  to  UNRWA,  "the  Arab 
States  should  make  up  the  balance."  Then, 
says  the  Arab  editor,  the  affairs  of  the  campe 
could  be  delegated  entirely  to  the  direction 
of  the  "Palestinian  refugees." 

Considering  the  war-like  and  terroristic 
attitude  of  the  oommandoa  and  terroriata  to 
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whose  whims  the  refugees  would  thus  be 
left,  we  can  hardly  approve  the  latter  part 
of  this  suggestion.  But  if  the  largesse  of  the 
free  nations  is  to  be  misused  through  the 
misconduct  of  certain  governments,  then  It 
is  logical  that  those  governmenu  should 
bear  the  burdens  which  we  up  to  this  point 
have  shouldered. 

THE  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Woau> 
War  III  has  expressed  lis  views  in  a  tele- 
gram to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  read- 
ing In  part  as  follows: 

"It  is  authoritatively  reported  In  t^e  press 
and  officially  conceded  by  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  UNRWA  that  control  and  policing 
of  14  Arab  refugee  camps  In  Lebanon  is  in 
hands  of  Palestine  commandoes  or  guerrillas 
primarily  armed  with  weapons  of  communist 
origin.  ...  In  Jordan  also  UNRWA  camps 
have  long  been  used  by  guerrillas  as  centers 
for  training  and  recruitment.  For  years 
UNRWA  has  been  derelict  In  It*  duties  in  fail- 
ing to  correct  this  situation.  Continuation 
of  large  American  financial  support  for  these 
camps  Is  therefore  tantamount  to  maintain- 
ing a  guerrilla  army  operating  against  our 
own  interesU  and  condoning  terrorism.  The 
American  government  has  no  right  to  use 
tax  money  to  subsidize  terrorism.  We  there- 
fore urge  that  you  refrain  from  making  new 
financial  commitments  to  UNRWA  until 
such  time  as  the  use  of  UNRWA  installa- 
tions for  guerrilla  war  purposes  has  been 
effecUvely  ended  and  the  control  of  refugee 
camps  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
dependable  authorities." 

We  deeply  regret  the  necessity  for  such  a 
conclusion.  We  are  firmly  devoted  to  the 
amelioration  of  human  needs  wherever  they 
may  be  discovered  but  we  are  also  pledged 
to  give  such  advice  as  will  advance  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world,  or  at  least  not 
contribute  to  plunging  it  again  into  the 
holocaust  of  war.  We  think  that  the  misuse 
of  UNRWA  funds  Is  at  this  time  contribut- 
ing to  the  latter  danger. 

We  also  think  that  UNRWA.  as  at  pres- 
ent funcUoning.  is  not  viably  performing  Its 
primary  duty  of  reilef.  It  has  let  the  refugees 
become  pawns  in  an  international  power 
play,  and  has  permitted  war-makers  to  traf- 
fic with  their  fate  for  alien  purposes.  Until 
this  is  corrected,  the  United  States  ought 
not  to  make  any  further  unrestricted  pledges 
to  UNRWA — and  lu  support  should  be  ex- 
plicitly contingent,  from  month  to  month, 
upon  a  thorough  housecleaning  of  this  en- 
tire operation. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  CARSWELL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senator  fror..  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Kennedy)  placed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment from  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota <Mr.  McGovERN)  explaining  why 
Senator  McGovern  is  going  to  vote 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell. 

Most  of  the  objections  Senator  Mc- 
OovBRN  mentions  have  been  discussed 
in  recent  weeks.  But  one  objection  which 
Senator  McGovern  shares  with  jour- 
nalist Michael  Harrington  does  merit 
special  attention. 

Mr.  Harrington,  with  Senator  Mc- 
Govern concun-ing,  argues  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  trying  to  politicize  the  Su- 
preme Court  even  more  than  Franklin 
Roosevelt  did  in  his  ill-fated  attempt  to 
pack  the  Court. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  misimder- 
standing  of  what  President  Nixon  is  try- 
ing to  do. 

It  is  not  true  that  President  Nixon  is 
trying  to  pack  the  Court.  It  would  be 
closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  the  Presi- 


dent is  trying  to  unpack  It  He  is  trying  to 
restore  some  semblance  of  balance  to  the 
Court. 

If  we  are  faithful  to  the  meaning  of 
"court  packing"  as  that  term  emerged 
from  President  Roosevelt's  attack  on  the 
Court,  we  must  surely  see  that  what 
President  Nixon  is  doing  has  nothing 
to  do  with  packing  the  Court. 

In  fact,  the  President  is  acting  in 
accordance  with  nottiing  more  radical 
than  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  vests 
in  him  the  responsibility  for  appoint- 
ing new  members  to  the  Court. 

Unlike  FiankUn  Roosevelt.  President 
Nixon  is  not  trying  to  alter  the  very 
structure  of  the  Court. 

Unlike  Franklin  Roosevelt.  President 
Nixon  is  not  asking  the  Senate  to  tam- 
per with  the  number  of  Justices. 

On  the  contrary.  President  Nixon  is 
asking  the  Senate  to  fulfill  its  part  of 
the  constitutional  partnership  by  bring- 
ing the  Court  up  to  full  strength. 

In  fact,  whereas  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  convinced  that  nine  justices  were 
insufficient,  there  are  some  persons  to- 
day who  seem  to  think  that  nine  justices 
are  too  many. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  President  Nixon 
Ls  correct  in  h.s  approach  to  this  matter. 
He  believes  that  the  court  should  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members  as  Congress  has 
specified.  He  thinks  that  a  team  of  nine 
can  afford  a  few  strict  constructionists. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  baseball  manager 
is  "packing"  his  lineup  if  he  includes  a 
mixture  of  lefthanded  and  righthanded 
batters.  And  President  Nixon  does  not 
think  that  a  judicious  mixture  of  judicial 
philosophies  constitutes  a  "packing"  of 
the  Supreme  Court  lineup. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Carswell  tests  the  willing- 
ness of  some  persons  to  practice  what 
they  preach. 

Tliere  are  some  persons  who  express 
great  enthusiasm  for  dissent  and  diver- 
sity in  many  parts  of  our  national  life, 
but  who  became  very  nervous  when  they 
believe  dissent  and  diversity  may  emerge 
in  places  more  important  than  under- 
graduate rallies. 

Mr.  President,  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Carswell  will  help 
the  Court  to  perform  its  difficult  fimc- 
tions.  American  institutions  thrive  on 
diversity.  The  Court  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OP  FUTURE 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS. THE  NATIONAL  INTER- 
EST. AND  THE  NEEDS  OP  DEVEL- 
OPING NATIONS— AN  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Wednesday,  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  International  Development  Con- 
ference in  Washington,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  tMr.  Muskie)  delivered  a 
thoughtful  as  well  as  thought-provoking 
address  on  foreign  aid.  He  has  pointedly 
raised  the  urgent  matter  of  restructur- 
ing our  foreign  assistance  programs  and 
simultaneously  restructuring  the  politi- 
cal base  for  them.  So  that  all  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it,  I 
ask   unanimous   consent   that   Senator 


MusKiES  address  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokp, 
as  follows: 
The  Challenge  of  the  1970's — A  New  Look 

AT  Foreign  Assistance 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmund  E.  Muskie,  of 
Maine,  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Conference,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  February  25,  1970) 
If   I   had  believed  the  headlines  and  the 
public  opinion  polls.  I  would  have  called  my 
talk:  "Epitaph  for  a  Lost  Cause."  The  subject 
of  foreign  aid  is  not  popular,  and  Ite  prog- 
nosis is  not  favorable.  My  presence  here  may 
be  more  a  testimony  to  the  unsinkable  opti- 
mism of  an  elected  Maine  Democrat  than  an 
Indicator  of  my  political  Judgment. 

But.  to  paraphrase  Mark  Twain:  Rumors 
of  the  death  of  foreign  aid  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  calls  for  its  end,  or  its  decline, 
are  greatly  misguided. 

I  share  the  conviction  of  the  young  people 
who  are  involved  in  the  International  Devel- 
opment Conference:  "Our  aim  must  be  to 
change  international  attitudes  so  as  to  make 
it  Impossible  for  our  political  leaders  to  con- 
tinue to  neglect,  and  often  to  aggravate,  the 
obscene  inequities  that  disfigure  our  world." 
The  time  has  come,  friends  of  development 
aid,  not  to  bury  that  aid,  not  to  praise  lu 
past  accomplishments,  but  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  new  understanding  of  its  place  in 
our  world  and  a  determination  to  use  it 
effectively.  We  must  use  it  to  give  new  life 
and  hope  to  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
those  "Obscene  inequities." 

To  do  that,  we  need  the  energy,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  move  the  young  people 
who  have  Joined  In  this  conference.  We  need 
to  reinforce  that  energy  and  enthusiasm  with 
the  perspective  of  those  who  know  where  we 
have  t>een.  what  has  worked  ai»d  what  hasn't, 
and  why  we  went  there  in  the  first  place. 

In  looking  backward,  we  can  derive  some 
satisfaction  from  what  has  been  achieved. 
Foreign  aid,  properly  speaking,  began  with 
the  Marshall  Plan,  a  success  which  had 
everything  working  for  it. 

After  two  world  wars,  Americans  believed 
that  Europe  was  worth  sacrifices  in  peace- 
time, too.  The  dramatic  results  were  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  aid  was  used,  not  to 
build,  but  to  reconstruct  previously  devel- 
oped economies.  In  a  sense  the  early  1950's. 
with  their  stress  and  achievement,  are  a 
heroic  period  in  the  history  of  foreign  aid, 
but  it  Is  one  to  which  we  cannot  return. 

By  the  mid-1950's,  the  Siarshall  Plan  had 
proved  Its  worth.  Europe  for  the  moment 
seemed  to  have  been  made  safe  for  the  West 
and  freedom.  The  suceeding  decade  presented 
new  challenges  to  respond  to  development 
needs  on  a  broader  scale.  The  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  world  needed  all 
the  assistance  they  could  get.  And  we  sus- 
pected that  if  we  did  not  help,  others  might 
act  In  our  place. 

As  the  front  between  the  two  blocs  be- 
came stabilized  in  Europe,  each  side  sought 
to  protect  or  advance  Its  Interests  In  Africa 
and  Asia. 

Today,  however,  I  think  many  would  agree 
that  the  relationship  between  foreign  as- 
sistance and  the  national  Interests  of  the 
donor  powers  Is  not  as  direct  as  It  once  ap- 
peared. No  nation  since  World  War  11  has 
lost  its  sovereignty  because  of  Communist 
foreign  aid. 

That  fact  has  cut  some  of  the  urgency 
of  the  security  arguments  for  foreign  aid. 
At  the  same  time  other  supports  were  weak- 
ening, too. 

There  have  always  been  those  profoundly 
critical  of  foreign  aid.  In  recent  years,  they 
have  been  joined  by  those  sunshine  sup- 
porters of  aid  who— like  some  tinlversity 
alumni — have  come  to  doubt  whether  the 
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goals  of  the  fund  drive  would  •ver  be  met. 
Proponenu  of  foreign  aid  bave  tradl- 
ttonaUy  pointed  out  bow  Ik  beneflta  v»  by 
improving  our  balance  of  paymenta  and 
opening  foreign  markets  to  our  product*.  Z 
scxongly  favor  expanding  our  trade  and  elim- 
inating the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. But  aa  a  practical  matter,  I  feel  that 
many  An>erlcan  businessmen.  In  contemplat- 
ing disturbed  poUUcal  and  commercial  con- 
ditions abroad,  see  them  aa  promising  more 
uncertainty  than  profit. 

One  of  the  moat  important  causes  of  the 
decline  In  support  for  development  aid  has 
been  the  war  In  Vietnam.  That  confilct  has 
bad  a  profound  eSect  on  ideas  Americana 
hold  about  themselves  and  the  world  beyond 
their  shores.  For  haU  a  decade,  the  United 
Statea  has  pursued  a  stated  policy  of  trying 
to  build  a  stable  society  In  a  single  nation 
m  Southeast  Asia.  The  effort  was  unprece- 
dented and  because  lu  results  have  been  tied 
up  in  the  confusion  of  the  war.  many  have 
become  discouraged  at  the  apparent  ineffeC' 
tix>ene**  of  our  developmental  tools. 

This  conclusion  is  unfair  to  our  aid  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam.  At  no  tloM  have  we 
pushed  the  cause  of  social  reforms  as  vigor- 
ously as  we  pushed  the  war  effort.  As  a  con- 
sequence, foreign  assistance  programs  had 
little  or  no  chance  to  prove  themselves.  They 
became  victims  of  the  disillusionment  which 
has  accompanied  our  Vietnam  experience. 

Vietnam  has  also  intensified  strains  In 
the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  our  own 
society.  Americans  became  more  aware  of 
their  own  society's  faults.  Many  critics  con- 
sider It  presumptuous  that  we  should  tell 
others  what  their  purposes  should  be  and 
bow  to  achieve  them.  Others  simply  decided 
that  we  must  get  on.  as  a  matter  of  first  pri- 
ority, with  reform  In  the  United  States  These 
feelings,  while  not  In  themselves  hostile  to 
foreign  aid.  detracted  public  attention  from 
It.  and  weakened  the  defense  of  foreign  as- 
slstance  programs  which  must  be  made  each 
year. 

Don>estlc  reform  Is  imperative.  It  needs  to 
have  a  higher  priority  than  ABM's.  SST's, 
and  other  disrupters  of  society  and  the  en- 
vironment. But  we  cannot  achieve  reform 
at  home  Lf  we  neglect  the  needs  of  the  poor 
abroad.  We  live.  In  McLuhan's  phrase  In  a 
"global  village."  It  is  time  our  policies  re- 
fiected  that  fact 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  now  at  the  pros- 
pects for  social  and  economic  development 
in  the  less  advantaged  portions  of  the  world. 
In  recent  years  the  developing  countries 
have  had  some  success  In  generating  ma- 
terial growth.  Some  have  been  doing  better 
than  did  the  Industrial  nations  in  their 
comparative  period  of  economic  expansion. 
These  efforts,  however,  often  have  yielded 
unforeseen  or  undesirable  side-effects.  With 
our  interest  in  environmental  contamination 
we  are  conscious  of  tbe  dangers  of  heedless 
development.  The  Aswan  Dam.  despite  Its 
great  contributions  to  productivity  in  Egypt, 
may  reduce  the  organic  fertility  of  the  Nile 
Delta,  curtail  off-shore  fisheries,  lead  to  the 
spread  of  water-borne  disease,  and  eventu- 
ally lose  Its  value  through  silting  of  the 
reservoir. 

Even  the  new  miracle  crops  of  tbe  "Green 
Revolution."  which  are  now  feeding  so  many 
scores  of  millions.  Increase  the  risk  of  crop 
failure  on  a  large  scale  by  expanding  the 
range  of  agricultural  monocultures. 

But  the  basic  issue  in  growth  policies  is 
not  contamination  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment. The  basic  issue  Is  the  growing  demand 
of  rlsixig  populations  which  threatens  to 
strain  or  exceed  the  exploitable  resources. 
The  gap  between  the  per  capita  incomes  of 
developed  and  under-developed  nations 
promises  to  increase,  not  diminish. 

What  will  social  conditions  be  aboard 
"Troopship  Earth"  aa  new  millions  pile  on 
board   dally,  and   the  PlimsoU  Line   disap- 


pear* from  Blghtf  Barbara  Ward  Jackson 
has  written  eloquently  about  the  sprawling 
cities  In  the  developing  world  where  millions 
subsist  with  all  the  horrors  and  none  of  the 
advantages  of  urban  Ufa.  Economically 
speaking,  a  shift  in  populations  is  not  neces- 
sarily bad.  In  some  areas  of  Asia  the  number 
of  farmers  may  exceed  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns.  A  population  shift  to  the 
cities  may  by  Itself,  yield  an  increase  in 
agricultural  production.  But  the  social 
environment  In  which  the  displaced  popu- 
lations live,  suggests  a  "culture  eutrophlca- 
tlon"  and  the  spread  of  "Lake  Erie"  condi- 
tions In  the  portions  of  society  that  are 
affected. 

Studies  made  of  animal  populations  under 
stress  bhow  that  crowding  dlarupts  Important 
social  functions  and  worsens  all  forms  of 
social  pathology  found  in  a  group.  If  popu- 
lations continue  to  rise — with  an  accom- 
panying increase  in  stress — animals  have 
been  known  to  die  off  in  great  numl>ers 
simply  because  of  a  vulnerability  to  their 
social  setting. 

This  data  suggests  that  man— in  both  the 
developed  and  the  under-developed  world — 
should  not  consider  himself  as  separate  from 
and  unconnected  with  the  natural  world  be 
inhabits.  The  ecological  principles  which 
concern  the  conservationists  affect  human 
society  and  must  be  applied  in  our  domestic 
and  foreign  policies. 

We  have  seen  that  foreign  assistance 
raises  complex  and  difficult  Issues.  Without 
It.  however,  the  prospects  for  the  social  and 
economic  progress  of  the  under-developed 
nations  are  at  t>est  gloomy  and  uncertain. 

The  developed  countries  must  make  a 
maximum  effort  to  help  others  win  the  bat- 
tle for  development,  l>ecause  their  own  In- 
terests— and  In  a  sense  their  own  survival — 
depend  upon  the  result. 

No  long-term  prospects  for  mankind  are 
more  frightening  than  that  of  the  world 
becoming  divided  into  two  camps,  of  which 
one  Is  non-black,  non-young,  and  non-poor. 

David  Potter  suggests  that  our  democratic 
system  is  one  of  the  major  by-producU  of 
our  abundance,  and  is  workable  largely  be- 
cause of  the  measure  of  our  abundance. 
Democracy — with  Its  promises  of  equality — 
must  also  offer  opportunity. 

A  world  where  half  the  population  eata 
while  the  other  half  starves  is  a  world  where 
tbe  values  of  American  and  Western  civili- 
zation will  be  warped  or  destroyed. 

Our  traditions  and  our  past  security  have 
given  us  a  belief  that  cur  way  of  life  will 
triumph  in  the  end.  During  World  War  n.  It 
was  said  that  even  If  the  Axis  won  the  war, 
democracy  could  survive  as  long  as  the 
lllieral  tradition  continued  to  function  In 
some  part  of  the  world.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  democracies  could  survive  any- 
where in  tbe  kind  of  world  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. 

The  nations  of  tbe  West  must  realize  that 
they  face  a  more  serious  threat  tban  any 
they  have  previously  confronted.  The  devel- 
oped nations  must  Join  the  developing  coun- 
tries In  an  alliance  against  human  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  environment.  And 
the  well-being  of  the  individual  cannot  be 
defined  in  purely  physical  terms.  Institutions 
must  be  developed  to  provide  a  means  of 
action  and  self-expression  to  people  who  are 
becoming  politically  more  self-conscious 
everywhere. 

I  will  not  speak  at  length  on  what  the 
developed  countries  must  do  to  assist  their 
poorer  neighbors.  I  have  read  with  Interest 
the  Presidents  statement  on  foreign  assist- 
ance in  bis  recent  report  on  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  report  would  have 
been  Improved  If  It  had  spoken  specifically 
about  goAls  toward  which  our  efforts  should 
proceed. 

I  hope  that  the  Presidents  Task  Force  on 
Aid,  headed  by  Rudolph  Peterson,  will  define 


our  goals.  Without  them.  It  is  Impossible  to 
provide  direction  to  our  efforts  or  to  know 
whether  we  are  succeeding  or  falling. 

In  terms  of  Its  comniltment  of  resource*, 
the  United  States  should  at  least  maintain 
a  level  of  aid  proportionate  to  that  of  other 
developed  nations.  The  United  States  is  not 
only  the  richest  nation  In  the  world;  It  has 
a  productive  capacity  approximately  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  other  industrial  nations  In 
the  free  world  combined. 

Both  In  relative  and  absolute  terms,  how- 
ever, our  assistance  bas  been  dwindling. 
Seven  years  ago  we  provided  about  t3.8  bil- 
lion In  foreign  aid,  which  was  roughly  six- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  our  GNP.  In  1870 
our  aid  contribution  will  be  about  (3  billion, 
or  only  three-tenths  of  one  percent  In  a  much 
richer  ecnomy.  In  1980,  for  the  first  time 
other  developed  countries  provided  more  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  world  on  equal  or 
bet'.er  temu  than  we  did  In  1970,  their  con- 
tributions win  probably  exceed  ours  by  1700 
million,  and  will  rise  to  still  higher  levels  In 
1971  and  1972. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  awareness  of  the 
need  for  development  aid  in  other  countries, 
but  we  should  not  now  tire  of  the  game  Just 
when  fresh  players  are  Joining  our  side. 

I  favor  the  Pearson  recommendation  for 
strengthening  the  international  aid  frame- 
work to  coordinate  and  review  the  efforts  of 
both  donors  and  recipients.  I  also  support 
the  Pearson  recommendation  that  all  donors 
raise  their  contribution  to  multilateral  activ- 
ities to  30  percent  of  their  total  aid  expendi- 
tures. This  means  that  financial  resources 
for  multllsteral  Institutions  must  be  sub- 
stantially Increased  so  that  they  can  play  a 
more  Important  role,  and  so  they  can  exer- 
cise leadership  In  those  consortia  designed 
to  coordinate  bilateral  programs. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  cancel  our  bi- 
lateral programs.  But  they  must  be  Increased 
and  coordinated  with  multilateral  projects 
If  they  are  to  make  a  maximum  contribution 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  developing  nations. 

A  global  development  effort,  carried  out 
within  a  stronger  International  framework, 
underscores  the  need  to  differentiate  between 
aid  for  development  and  national  security 
assistance. 

This  distinction  should  be  made  In  both 
the  legislation  and  the  administration  of  our 
economic  assistance.  The  old  argument  that 
putting  the  two  together  boosts  the  chances 
for  public  support  no  longer  holds  water. 

Furthermore,  we  need  to  bring  together  In 
one  place  the  guidance  for  our  participation 
In  development  aid.  Guidance  to  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Regional  Financial  Institutions 
comes  primarily  from  one  agency,  policy 
guidelines  to  the  UN  agencies  from  another. 
Our  bilateral  programs  receive  their  guid- 
ance from  still  another  source.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  provide  effective  leadership  in 
this  international  effort — involving  more 
than  a  dozen  Industrial  nations,  numerous 
international  agencies,  and  scores  of  develop- 
ing countries — we  need  to  think  and  speak 
far  more  with  one  voice  tban  before. 

In  addition,  I  should  stress  that  economic 
development  requires  sustained  effort.  We 
cannot  put  our  own  resources  to  most  effi- 
cient use  if  we  are  unable  to  ensure  conti- 
nuity In  our  support.  This  means  that  we 
must  make  major  Improvements  In  our  pres- 
ent system  which  requires  not  only  an  annual 
appropriation,  but — until  this  year — that  the 
entire  programs  be  re-authorized  annually. 

At  the  least,  I  believe  there  should  be  a 
four-year  authorization  of  the  program  of 
development  assistance.  The  security  pro- 
grams, such  as  military  and  supporting  as- 
sistance, which  are  not  part  of  such  long- 
range  programs,  could  be  authorized  sepa- 
rately and  annually.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  appropriation  of  development 
funds  on  a  longer  range  basis,  possibly  a 
two-year  term,  paralleling  the  life  of  each 
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Congress.  Congressional  committees,  more- 
over, should  use  their  freedom  from  the 
annual  funding  cycle  to  make  In  depth 
studies  of  development  operations  in  order 
to  provide  better  policy  guidance. 

Some  will  ask  if  the  United  States  can  af- 
ford the  costs  of  Increased  foreign  aid?  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  difficult  choices,  and  to  admit 
there  are  less  important  programs  that  we 
cannot  afford.  A  proper  definition  of  our 
national  priorities  suggests  that  the  effort 
must  be  made. 

The  Issues  Involved  are  not  only  those  of 
development,  but  involve  the  nature  of  civi- 
lized man,  and  the  survival  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  In  the  longer  run,  they  may 
concern  the  survival  of  man  himself. 

I  would  be  happy  If  tbe  nations  of  the 
Communist  bloc  would— In  a  spirit  of  good 

will Join   us   in   this   greet   developmental 

effort. 

I  have  no  illusions  that  mankind  will  leap 
forward  automatically  to  this  latest  call  for 
concern  with  humanity.  With  a  half  century 
of  violence  and  unrest  behind  us.  I  suspect 
that  mankind's  hearing  has  seldom  been  so 
accustomed  to  cries  of  alarm,  anguish,  and 
Indignation.  The  language  of  humane  con- 
cern labors  and  strains  to  surpass  the  driun 
beat  of  the  arms  race. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  there  are  some  causes 
for  hope  In  the  contemporary  world.  Rich 
and  poor  nations  alike  seem  to  be  develop- 
ing a  feeling  for  the  interdependence  of  men 
and  nations.  They  seem  to  be  awakening  to 
the  realization  that  we  on  earth  are  on  a 
small  and  fragile  planet.  How  we  react  to 
that  fact  will  determine  whether  that  planet 
becomes  a  community  or  a  prison  of  vio- 
lence and  fear. 

Our  closing  note  should  not  be  one  of  op- 
timism or  pessimism,  but  firm  resolve.  We 
cannot  be  certain  of  the  results  of  our  labors. 
They  may  succeed  or  they  may  fall.  But  of 
this  we  can  be  sure:  If  we  do  not  labor — if 
we  do  not  persevere — mankind  will  fall  to 
save  Itself  In  the  midst  of  monstrous  divi- 
sions and  the  growing  horror  of  a  world 
turned  against  Itself.  i 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITALS ARE  IN  NEED  OP  FUNDS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee announced  his  Intention  to  hold 
comprehensive  hearings  on  the  operation 
of  the  166  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals in  this  country.  In  his  report  to  the 
House.  Chairman  Teacue  pointed  out 
that  there  Is  an  average  staff  ratio  of  1.5 
employees  to  each  patient,  while  the  ratio 
Is  2.72  employees  for  each  patient  In 
general  commimity  hospitals. 

The  situation  In  Texas  Is  particularly 
distressing.  There  is  a  shortage  of  funds 
for  the  nine  Texas  veterans  hospitals 
for  fiscal  year  1970  of  over  $3,600,000. 
These  hospitals  need  an  additional  2,700 
litaff  positions  to  be  staffed  at  the  level 
necessary  to  furnish  Texas  veterans  with 
the  first  class  medical  care  that  they  are 
entitled  to. 

I  conunend  Chairman  Teacue  on  his 
decision  to  conduct  hearings  on  this  Im- 
portant and  timely  subject.  The  Senate 
Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  completed  in  Janu- 
ary 6  days  of  hearings  on  the  problem  of 
the  quality  of  medical  care  in  VA  hospi- 
tals. The  evidence  introduced  at  these 
hearings  clearly  showed  that  VA  hos- 
pitals, throughout  the  country,  are  un- 


derfunded and  imderstaffed.  Unless  ac- 
tion is  taken  Immediately,  the  VA  hos- 
pitals will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  fulfill 
their  vital  mission.  With  hundreds  of 
wounded  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war 
being  admitted  to  these  hospitals  each 
week,  the  need  for  adequate  fimds  be- 
comes more  acute. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  both  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) and  Chairman  Teague  for  the  work 
they  are  doing  on  this  problem.  As 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  I  pledge  my  full  support 
and  cooperation  in  assuring  our  veterans 
of  first  class  medical  and  hospital  care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  me  from  Senator  Cranston,  dated 
February  5,  1970,  and  Chairman  Olin 
Teague's  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  5. 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ralph  :  Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  press 
release  issued  today  by  Chairman  Olln  E. 
Teague  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee regarding  Insufficiencies  in  Texas  VA. 
hospitals.  I  was  sure  that  you  would  find 
the  information  in  this  document  most  in- 
teresting and  revealing. 

This  data  was  collected  from  a  survey 
which  Chairman  Teague  recently  completed 
of  all  166  V.A.  hospltols.  the  returns  from 
which  are  currently  being  tabulated.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  been  conducting  six  days  of  hear- 
ings, completed  on  January  27.  1970,  on  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  medical  care  avail- 
able to  Vietnam  veterans  In  V.A.  hospitals. 
These  hearings  and  the  results  of  the  House 
committee's  survey  have  revealed  grave 
shortages  of  funds,  personnel,  equipment, 
and  facilities  as  a  nationwide  problem  In  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospital  and  med- 
ical care  system.  Thus,  the  situation  out- 
lined In  the  enclosed  release  for  Texas  Is 
representative  of  a  much   greater   problem. 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  has 
been  cooperating  closely  with  the  House 
committee  in  this  endeavor,  and  we  plan  to 
coordinate  our  efforts  in  our  respective 
houses  to  obtain  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions l>oth  in  the  FY  1970  supplemental  bill 
and  in  the  V.A.'s  FY  1971  appropriation  for 
the  V.A.  bospital  and  medical  care  system. 

I  have  very  much  appreciated  your  great 
assistance,  and  that  of  your  staff,  in  our 
recent  set  of  hearings  on  this  subject,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the 
near  future  in  the  fight  to  provide  our  vet- 
erans with  first-quality  medical  and  hospital 
care. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Care  op  Veterans  in  Texas  VA  HospriALS 

StTFFERS   rOR   LACK   OP   FUNBS 

Congressman  OUn  E.  Teague  (D-Tex.) 
Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  said  today  that  Texas  VA  hos- 
pitals are  not  receiving  sufficient  support  to 
provide  the  kind  of  medical  care  that  Texas 
veterans  deserve. 

The  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
Chairman  '  announced  that  searching  In- 
depth  hearings  wIU  get  underway  early  In 
tbe  second  session  of  the  91st  Congress  on 


operation  of  the  nation's  166  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  As  a  forerunner  to 
the  hearings,  the  Committee  has  recently 
undertaken  an  Inquiry  in  an  effort  to  learn 
whether  VA  hospitals  are  svifficlently  staffed 
and  funded  to  provide  America's  ex-service- 
men and  women  with  "second  to  none ' 
medical  care.  Chairman  Teague  said  that  he 
was  "seriously  concerned  about  recent  re- 
ports from  a  variety  of  sources  indicating 
that  many  VA  hospitals  were  being  caught  in 
an  impossible  squeeze  between  higher  medi- 
cal and  drug  costs  and  rising  workloads  with- 
out receiving  proportionally  higher  funding 
and  staffing  allocations."  "If  this  Is  true," 
Teague  said,  "such  policies.  If  allowed  to 
stand  will  wreck  the  VA  hospital  system  and 
undermine  the  veterans  medical  program 
to  the  point  of  dangerous  dilution  in 
quality." 

Chairman  Teague  said  that  the  Veterans 
AdminisUation  is  attempting  to  provide  first 
class  medical  care  with  an  Inadequate  staff. 
Teague  pointed  out  that  the  general  medical 
community  hospitals  and  state  and  local 
government  hospitals  have  an  average  staff 
ratio  of  2.72  employees  for  each  patient,  while 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  only  1.5 
staff  for  each  patient.  According  to  Teague, 
the  university  hospitals  operated  In  con- 
nection with  medical  schools  are  even  higher, 
and  have  a  staff  ratio  of  over  3  employees 
for  each  patient.  Teague  has  written  to 
President  Nixon  and  advised  that  he  expects 
to  seek  a  minimum  staffing  ratio  for  the 
Veterans  Administration  of  at  least  two  em- 
ployees for  each  patient  in  most  VA  general 
medical  hospitals,  and  a  one  for  one  ratio  in 
psychiatric  hospitals. 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  investiga- 
tion of  nine  Texas  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals  revealed  funding  deficiencies  in  FY 
70  of  over  $3,600,000  to  operate  about  5.000 
hospital  beds  serving  approximately  1,353.000 
Texas  veterans. 

In  Texas,  VA  hospitals  are  located  In 
Amarillo.  Big  Springs,  Bonham,  Dallas. 
Houston.  Kerrville.  Marlin  and  Temple.  A 
1421  bed  psychiatric  hospital  is  located  at 
Waco  and  Independent  VA  outpatient  clinics 
are  operated  in  Lubbock  and  San  Antonio. 

The  investigation  being  conducted  by  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  revealed 
that  under  the  hospital  staffing  formula  ad- 
vocated by  Teague,  Texas  VA  hospitals  are  ap- 
proximately 2,700  positions  short  of  needed 
staff.  These  extra  positions  would  cost  about 
$14,100,000  annually.  A  few  of  these  posi- 
tions would  be  difficult  to  fill,  but  most  are 
recruitable.  Texas  VA  hospital  directors  also 
reported  that  community  nursing  care  pro- 
grams at  their  hospitals  were  underfunded  in 
FY  70  by  over  $400,000.  More  funds  were 
needed  approximating  $250,000  for  dental 
care  due  to  Increased  workloads  largely 
created  by  rettirnlng  Vietnam  veterans. 
Hospital  and  clinic  directors  were  recently 
advised  that  about  $91,000  was  being  made 
available  to  apply  against  the  deficiency. 

The  1200  bed  Houston  bospital  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  research  of 
synthetic  arterial  replacements  in  cardio- 
vascular surgery,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  active 
hospitals  In  the  VA  system.  The  Houston  VA 
hospital  reported  the  largest  deficiency 
among  Texas  hospitals — over  $2,500,000. 
Funds  totaling  more  than  $1,600,000  are 
needed  to  provide  over  200  positions  which 
Hospital  Director  Dr.  John  W.  Claiborne  re- 
ported as  being  needed  to  operate  at  "proper 
employment  levels."  Many  of  these  positions 
are  needed  to  properly  staff  special  Intensive 
Care  Units  which  have  already  been  con- 
structed and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  about 
$460,000.  The  remaining  deficiency  of  over 
$990,000  included  shortages  for  drugs  and 
medicines  of  $117,000,  $20,000  for  outpatient 
dental  exams  and  treatments,  mostly  fw  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans,  and  the  balance 
for  medical  operating  suppUes,  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  hospital  facilities,  replacement 
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of  old  and  outmoded  eqiitpment.  and  acqui- 
sition of  new  equipment. 

A  shortage  of  about  30  much  needed  re- 
search support  personnel  was  also  disclosed. 
In  order  to  support  on-going  research  acOvl- 
ties.  over  20  positions  costing  over  •150.000 
are  being  diverted  from  current  paUent  care 
needs.  Over  and  above  these  20  positions.  5 
additional     pocltlons     cosUng     $37,000     are 
needed    to    relieve    this    vital    research    per- 
sonnel shortage  at  the  Houston  VA  hospital. 
Dr.    James   B    Chandler.    Director   of    the 
TOO  b<;d  Dallas  VA  hospital  reported  the  sec- 
ond  highest   deflclencv   amount   among   the 
Texas  hospitals  of  over  WOO.OOO.  The  largest 
p.irt  of  this  deficiency  vkas  for  staffing  about 
65    positions   at    a    cost    of    alwui    $500,000. 
Some  of  these  positions  ar™  needed  to  correct 
understatnng  of  a  special  surgical  Intensive 
care  unit,  the  hospital  s  recovery  room,  and 
other  special  clinics,  laboratories,  and  serv- 
ices for  cardiac  catheterization,  anesthesiol- 
ogy,  audlology,    prosthetics,    pharmacy,   and 
outpatient     activities.     Shortages     of     over 
•200.000  were  reported  by  Chandler  for  other 
annual  operating  costs  which  includes  drugs, 
medical  and  dental  supplies,  blood  and  blood 
products  and  other  operating  cosU    Unlesa 
addtUonal  funds  are  forthcoming,  over  •TO- 
000  in  equipment  replacement  and  acquisi- 
tions will  b*  deferred  to  provide  funds  this 
yesr  for  pharmacy  costs  and  prostheUcs  such 
as  arms  and  legs  for  many  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans    Chandler  also  reported  a  de- 
ficiency of  about  •58.000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
placing  veterans  in  private  community  nurs- 
ing homes  who  have  received  maximum  hos- 
pital Iwneflu  at  the  Dallas  hospital.  Chand- 
ler  said   that   an   average  daUy   community 
nursing  home  care  load  of  65  could  have  been 
maintained   but   that   InlUal    funding   from 
VA  Central  Office  allowed  for  only  48. 

Dr  Charles  S  Lli-lngston.  Director  of  the 
700  bed  hospital  and  400  bed  domiciliary  at 
Temple  reported  FY  1970  deficiencies  of  al- 
most »2ia.500  »67,000  was  needed  to  correct 
staffing  deficiencies.  ^76,000  for  other  an- 
nual operating  costs;  and  over  ^95,000  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  hospital  facili- 
ties, equipment  replacement,  and  new  equip- 
ment acquisitions.  Dr.  Uvingston  also  re- 
ported that  funding  provided  to  Temple  for 
placing  veterans  in  community  nursing 
homes  was  far  below  needs.  He  said  that  an 
average  dally  community  nunlng  care  load 
of  64  could  have  been  maintained  but  that 
his  sUtlon  was  allotted  InlUal  funds  for 
only  43.  Over  •88.000  In  addlUonal  funds 
were  needed  to  fully  fund  this  program. 

Dr  Sam  J  Mulrhead.  Director  of  the  130 
bed  hospital  In  Amartllo.  advised  the  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Committee  that  unless  he  received 
additional  FY  70  funding  from  VA  Central 
Office  It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  divert 
approxlmaUly  •IQ.OOO  from  maintenance  and 
repair  and  equipment  funds  for  hospital 
staffing,  thus  delaying  long  needed  hospital 
repairs  and  equipment  replacement  and  ac- 
quisitions. 

Bonham's  HosplUl  Director.  Glyndon  U. 
Hague,  reported  a  fiscal  year  deficiency  of 
about  (100.000.  Hague  indicated  that  he  was 
short  by  approximately  •60.000  In  personnel 
funds  and  about  ^40.000  for  other  hospital 
operations  Hague  reported  that  because  of 
funding  shortages  It  may  be  necessary  to 
cancel  plans  to  furnish  a  greater  percenUge 
of  patlenu  with  fiame  retardant  pajamas 
during  1970  even  though  their  usage  was 
strongly  advocated  by  VA  Central  Office  for 
patient*  who  smoke.  Present  VA  Instructions 
concerning  maintenance  and  repair  at  hospl- 
taU  require  projects  costing  less  than  •S.OOO 
to  be  funded  from  sUtlon  operating  funds. 
This  Impoaes  an  especially  difficult  problem 
(or  smaller  VA  hospitals  such  as  Bonham, 
according  to  Hague. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hawkins.  tWrector  of  the  1421 
peychUtrlc  VA  hospital  at  Waco  reported 
•59.000  In  operating  deficiencies.  He  also  re- 
ported  be  <»uld  have  used  an  additional  tSS.- 


000  to  properly  operate  Waco's  community 
nursing  care  program  and  another  •18.000  to 
take  care  of  needed  dental  care.  Funding  for 
the  dental  care  program  was  almost  ex- 
hausted by  December  31,  1»«9  due  to  sub- 
stantially lncrea.<ted  costs  and  the  accelerated 
return  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  major  concern  at  Waco  Is  the  deferral 
of  the  long-sought  alr-condltloning  and  hos- 
pital modernUailon  project.  Plans  have  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  (380.- 
000  and  the  91st  Congress  appropriated  $7  5 
million  to  fund  the  modernization  plan.s  even 
though  the  Administration  struck  the  Waco 
project  from  lu  revised  budget  submitted  to 
Congress  last  April.  Congress  restored  the  cut 
but  the  project  has  been  stalled  because  of  a 
NUon  Executive  Order  to  all  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  to  defer  in  FUcal  Year 
1970  federally  financed  construction  projects 
by  75     . 

Dr.  Hawkins  stated  that  In  order  to  bring 
his  staffing  ratio  more  into  line  with  minimal 
ncceptable  standards  of  1  staff  to  each  pa- 
tient. 48  additional  full  time  permanent  posi- 
tions were  needed  which  would  cost  about 
•234.000  annually  at  current  pay  scales.  All 
of  these  positions  were  listed  as  being  "re- 
crultable"  at  present  pay  scales  T»o  psy- 
chiatrists and  2  psychologists  positions  cost- 
ing over  •64.000  annually  were  listed  as  being 
••non-recrultable." 

Director  W.  R.  Byrd  reported  to  the  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Committee  that  the  primary  de- 
flency  at  Kerrvllles  346  bed  hospital  w-as  the 
shortage  of  •77.000  to  fund  the  community 
nursing  care  program  to  care  for  veterans 
who  have  reached  maximum  hospiul  bene- 
fits and  no  longer  need  expensive  hospital 
care.  The  hospital  director  Indicated  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  maintain  a  dally 
avenge  of  17  more  veterans  in  community 
nursing  homes  If  funds  had  been  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

The  232  bed  Marlln  hosplUl  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  Dr.  Albert  T.  Hume  reported 
that  they  had  been  denied  funds  to  purchase 
a  •11,600  Fluoroscopic  Image  Intenslfier 
which  was  required  for  X-ray  work  In  treat- 
ing Intermediate  and  acute  medical  patients 
which  are  the  predominate  types  of  patients 
now  treated  at  Marlin  since  the  surgical 
service  was  moved  to  Temple.  Optimum  use 
of  the  community  nursing  care  program 
would  have  required  about  ^10,000  more. 

At  Big  Spring.  V.A.  Hospital  Director  Jack 
Powell  reported  that  he  could  have  used 
over  ^90.000  In  addlUonal  funds  during  fiscal 
year  70  to  place  veterans  In  community  nurs- 
ing homes  at  VA  expenses  who  no  longer  need 
expensive  hospital  care.  He  recently  received 
an  additional  allocation  of  •S.OOO  earmarked 
for  this  purpose  but  It  may  still  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  defer  some  transfers  to  nurs- 
ing homes  in  May  and  June  of  1970. 

Funds  have  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  construct  a  new  750  bed  hospital 
in  San  Antonio  costing  over  •27.000.000. 
However,  this  project  was  also  delayed  by 
the  NUon  Executive  Order  Community  lead- 
ers have  been  seeking  a  commitment  from 
the  Nixon  Administration  that  funds  for 
the  San  Antonio  VA  hospital  will  be  re- 
leased In  the  coming  year.  The  1971  budget 
Indicates  that  construction  funds  will  be 
obligated.  The  proposed  VA  hospital  was 
planned  as  a  part  of  San  Antonio's  new 
international  medical  center  to  operate  in 
conjunction  with  the  new  medical  school 
which  has  begun  operation.  Another  delay 
in  the  contract  for  the  VA  hosplUl  will  cause 
a  serious  problem  for  the  new  medical  school. 
Dr  J.  J  Novak.  Director  of  the  San  Antonio 
VA  Outpatient  Clinic  reported  a  dental  fund 
shortage  of  almost  $40,000  which  Is  needed 
mostly  to  handle  Increased  workloads  for  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans.  The  Clinic  Direc- 
tor also  reported  staffing  shortages  for  seven 
additional  personnel  costing  approximately 
$100,000  annually. 
The  Lubbock   VA   Outpatient   Clinic  Di- 


rector. Dr.  R.  K.  Hosman.  also  reported  a 
shortage  In  dental  funds  amounUng  to 
$26,000. 

Cbalroutn  Teague  emphasized  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospital  system  has 
long  been  considered  among  the  best  of  gov- 
ernment-operated medical  facilities  '  VA  has 
been  doing  an  exceptionally  good  Job  in  op- 
erating Its  medical  program,  but  they  are 
not  able  to  keep  up  with  greatly  Increased 
workloads  and  vast  linprovemenu  which  are 
being  made  In  medical  treatment  and  tech- 
nology under  current  fui.dlng  and  staffing 
formulas. '  Teague  said. 

Teague  cited  sutistics  indicating  that: 
In  FV  70  VA  *ill  treat  780.487  fallenu  - 
38.000  more  than  it  did  In  FY  66-  •*ith  al- 
most   17,000  fewer  hospital  beds  than  were 
In  operation  In  FY  66. 

In  FY  70  outpatient  visit*  will  total  about 

7.425.000  an  Increase  of  1.243.000  over  FY  66. 

VA  provides  some  training  for  about  half 

of  the  nation's  7.500  new  doctor*  which  are 

graduated  each  year. 

VA  employs  4'^  of  all  doctors  In  the 
United  States  and  Is  the  world's  largest  em- 
ployer for  more  than  10  different  medical 
professions — including  nurses,  clinical  and 
counseling  psychologUts.  dietitians,  medical 
and  psychiatric  social  workers,  physical 
therapists,  and  occupational  therapists. 

ConducU  over  6,000  research  proJecU  cov- 
ering almost  every  field  of  medicine, 

Teague  said  that  "The  fine  accompllsh- 
menu  which  the  VA  medical  system  has 
achieved  cannot  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  so 
that  they  become  a  part  of  a  second  rate 
system." 

Some  curtailment  of  VA  funding  and  staff- 
ing has  been  blamed  on  the  "war  on  Infla- 
tion "  Teague  stated.  "I  toke  the  posiUon  the 
Vietnam  veteran  has  contributed  enough 
when  he  fighu  the  shooUng  war  and  that 
be  should  not  be  expected  to  fight  the  in- 
flation war  also  at  the  expense  of  his  health," 
Teague  said.  "This  nation  has  prided  Itself 
in  Its  service  to  those  who  have  borne  the 
burden  of  battle.  A  bi-partisan  attitude  has 
long  prevailed  In  Congress  In  the  funding 
of  an  adequate  medical  program  for  Amer- 
ica's veterans,  and  In  providing  for  the  edu- 
cational and  housing  needs  of  returning  serv- 
icemen. We  In  Congress  of  both  parties  have 
always  acted  In  the  beUef  that  the  finest 
medical  care  should  be  made  available  to 
those  who  served  their  country  In  uniform. 
and  especially  to  those  who  returned  home 
suffering  wounds  and  service  connected  dis- 
ablbtles."  Teague  stated. 

"I  do  not  Intend  to  sit  Idly  by  and  allow 
shortsighted  policies  to  destroy  a  medical 
program  that  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  care 
for  America's  veterans. "  Teague  said,  "and 
that's  why  we're  conducting  these  hearings 
so  we  can  make  a  determination  If  we  are 
doing  all  that  needs  to  be  done  to  properly 
and  promptly  serve  America's  ex-servicemen." 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cofisent,  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rbcord  the  Washington  Post's  list  of 
crimes  committed  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  yesterday. 

Although  none  of  the  following  Inci- 
dents may  relate  directly  to  any  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  unlike  my  insertion  of 
3  days  ago,  all  incidents  have  taken  place 
within  a  geographical  area  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  body. 

Unfortunately,  the  remedies  to  this 
problem  have  been  slow  in  forthcoming 
from  Congress,  and  according  to  the  U.8. 
Constitution,  Congress  is  the  only  legis- 
lative body  which  can  diminish  the  size 
of  the  following  list. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   list 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

•PHan  Cbasoib  nr  Stokk  Robbext  AxTEicrt 

Two  poUoemen  staked  out  In  a  Fans 
Chureh  7-KleTen  store  arreated  two  of  thrM 
men  they  said  attempted  to  bold  up  the 
store  Wednesday  night.  Falls  Church  police 
reported. 

The  two  policemen,  stationed  behind  a 
door  at  tl>e  rear  of  the  store  at  201  S.  Wash- 
ington St..  said  three  men,  one  brandUhlng  a 
revolver,  entered  the  store  at  about  8:15  pm. 
While  the  gunman  held  the  clerk  at  bay, 
another  man  went  behind  the  counter  and 
picked  up  the  bills  whose  serial  numbera  had 
previously  been  recorded  by  poUce.  accord- 
ing to  the  report. 

The  officers  said  they  then  confronted  the 
would-be  robbera  and  apprehended  two  of 
them  while  the  third  escaped  on  foot.  PoUce 
have  impounded  a  1967  Mustang,  which  they 
say  the  trio  drove  to  the  store. 

John  Archie  Tlgney,  23.  of  White  Post.  Vs., 
and  Richard  HaU  Jr.,  29.  of  1430  L  St.  8.E.. 
were  charged  with  armed  robbery  and  are 
being  held  In  Ueu  of  $26,000  bond  each. 

Falls  Church  police  said  they  have  staked 
out  stores  throughout  the  city  following  a 
"rash  of  robberies  "  at  High's  dairy  stores  and 
7-EleTen  food  stores  tUs  month.  They 
added  that  Wednesday's  arrests  were  the  first 
that  resulted  from  the  recently  instigated 
suke-outs. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  at  6  p.m..  yesterday, 

ASSATTLTED 

Ruby  Peterson,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Georgetown  Hospital  for  Injuries  she  stif- 
fered  during  an  attempted  robbery.  She  told 
police  two  men  approached  her  as  she  was 
walking  near  her  home  in  the  2800  block  of 
29th  Street  NW,  and  one  of  them  tried  to 
grab  her  pocketbook  from  her  hand.  She 
said  she  began  to  scream  and  the  other  man 
struggled  with  her,  threw  her  to  the  ground 
and  fled  with  his  companion. 

Rosa  L.  Macon,  of  5400  7th  St.  NW.  was 
treated  at  Washington  Hospital  Center  for 
Injuries  she  suffered  when  she  was  hit  In  the 
face  by  a  man  wielding  an  iron  rod  who 
attacked  her  about  3  a.m.  yesterday  in  her 
apartment. 

VANDAUZIO 

Classrooms  at  Douglas  Junior  High  School, 
Pomeroy  and  Stanton  Roads,  SE,  were  ran- 
sacked sometime  between  b  p.m.  Feb.  20  and 
7  a.m.  Feb.  24. 

Fiacs  srr 

A  fire  classified  as  arson  was  reported  about 
5:  IS  pjn.  Wednesday  at  1239  Talbert  St. 
SE. 

A  trash  fire  was  started  at  noon  yesterday 
In  a  basement  storage  room  at  3631  Minne- 
sota Ave.  SB.  The  fire  caused  slight  damage 
to  the  property,  which  Is  owned  by  the 
Cafrlts  Co. 

BTABBID 

Velma  L.  Davis,  of  1862  Central  PI.  NE.  was 
admitted  to  Rogera  Memorial  Hospital  for 
stab  wounds  she  suffered  about  7:25  p.m. 
Wednesday.  She  was  stabbed  In  the  leg  dur- 
ing a  fight  In  her  home  with  a  man  armed 
with  a  knife. 

aOBBCD 

Joe's  Liquors,  1225  H  St.  NE,  was  held  up 
about  7:20  pjn.  Wednesday  by  two  youths. 
One  of  them  Jumped  up  on  the  counter, 
pulled  out  a  long-barreled  pistol,  and  warned 
the  clerk.  Harry  S.  Kaplan,  of  Chevy  Chase, 
"Don't  move."  The  gunman  then  walked  over 
to  the  cash  register  and  ordered  Kaplan  to 
open  It.  After  he  took  the  money  from  the 
register,  both  youths  searched  Kaplan,  then 
fled  out  the  front  door  and  escaped  north 
on  13th  Street. 

John  A.  Klrkpatrlck,  of  Falls  Chtirch,  was 
held  up  about  6:15  Wednesday  In  the  1200 
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block  of  W  Street  NW.  by  two  armed  youths. 
One  of  them  pointed  a  revolver  at  Klrkpatrtck 
while  the  other  one  removed  his  watch  and 
money.  The  pair  then  ordered  him  to  get 
Into  his  car. 

Michael  Ralph  Nelson,  of  Washington,  a 
truck  driver  for  the  Canada  Dry  Corp.,  was 
robbed  about  12:45  pm.  Wednesday  while 
he  was  making  a  delivery  In  the  3500  block 
of  Georgia  Avenue  NW.  by  a  young  man  who 
threatened.  "If  you  don't  want  to  get  hurt 
give  me  the  money."  Grabbing  the  cash  from 
Nelson,  the  man  made  his  escape. 

Karl's  Cleaners,  6228  3d  St.  NW,  was  held 
up  about  4:35  p.m.  Wednesday  by  two  men, 
one  displaying  a  gun.  who  told  the  clerk, 
•Give  us  the  money."  After  she  opened  the 
register,  both  men  scooped  up  the  cash  and 
fled  north  on  3d  Street. 

Daniel  Lynwood  Long,  of  Laurel,  was  held 
up  by  three  youths  who  approached  him 
from  behind  at  1st  Street  and  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.  One  of  them  grabbed  Ixing  around 
the  neck  and  placed  a  sharp  object  In  his 
back.  The  Ulo  demanded  money  and.  after 
removing  the  bills  from  Long's  wallet,  re- 
turned It  to  him  and  fled. 

Janice  Snow,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  4:10  a.m.  Wednesday  In  an  apartment 
building  in  the  1400  block  of  N  street  NW., 
where  she  was  talking  In  the  lobby  to  an- 
other resident  of  the  buUdlng.  Two  youths, 
one  brandUhlng  a  pistol,  entered  the  lobby, 
took  Miss  Snow's  money  and  ran  out  the 
front  door 

liouls  J.  Jones,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Washington  Hospital  Center  for  head  in- 
juries he  suffered  when  he  was  beaten  and 
robbed  about  5:16  ajn.  Monday.  Three  men 
approached  him  at  14th  and  Shepherd  Streets 
NW.  and  struck  him  over  the  head,  knock- 
ing him  unconscious.  When  Jones  regained 
consciousness,  he  discovered  his  money  had 
been  taken  from  his  pocket. 

High's  dairy  store,  1709  Kenllworth  Ave., 
Beaver  Heights,  was  held  up  by  two  young 
men  who  entered  the  shop  about  4:40  pjn. 
Wednesday  when  the  clerk  was  alone.  One 
of  the  youths  kept  his  gtm  In  his  pocket 
while  his  partner  ordered  the  clerk  to  hand 
them  the  money.  The  employee  handed  them 
a  paper  bag  full  of  cash  and  the  pair  fled 
on  foot. 

Alice  Wlnbush.  of  1713  4th  St.  NW.,  was 
robbed  about  7:45  pjn.  Wednesday  as  she 
was  standing  In  front  of  her  home.  A  youth 
grabbed  her  pocketbook  and  ran  west  In  an 
alley  at  the  rear  of  the  400  block  of  R  Street 
NW. 

Fannie  E.  Randolph,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  9:30  pjn.  Wednesday  by  two 
youths  who  confronted  her  while  she  was 
walking  in  the  1000  block  of  Spring  Road 
NW.  One  of  them  held  a  knife  at  Miss  Ran- 
dolph's throat  and  said  "OlTe  me  your  .  .  . 
purse."  Taking  the  bag  containing  $3,  the 
pair  fled  on  foot. 

John  W.  Jones,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  9:60  p.m.  Wednesday  In  the  1200 
block  of  6th  Street  NE.  by  two  young  men, 
one  wielding  a  razor.  The  armed  man  held 
his  weapon  on  Jones,  released  his  dog  on 
him.  and  took  bills  from  his  coat  pocket.  The 
pair  fled  Into  an  alley  In  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

STOLEN 

A  total  of  $700  In  cash  was  stolen  between 
2  and  7  ajn.  Wednesday  from  the  wallets  of 
two  men,  registered  at  the  Statler-HUton 
Hotel,  1001  16th  St.  I"W.  Pedro  CublUo.  of 
Unlversldad  CatoUoe  de  Santiago,  reported 
•450  stolen  from  his  wallet.  At  the  same  time. 
•250  was  taken  from  Loor  Oscar,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Three  overcoats,  a  suede  Jacket  and  18 
men's  siUts,  with  a  total  value  of  $2,000, 
were  stolen  between  1  and  4:30  p.m.  Wednes- 
day from  Apostolos  Condos.  when  his  apart- 
ment at  1410  26th  St.  NW.  was  burglarized. 


Five  rolls  of  building  cable,  20  boxes  of  In- 
sulated wire  and  1,000  pounds  of  copper 
tubing,  with  a  totel  worth  of  •700.  and  a 
1963  Ford  truck  were  stolen  sometime  be- 
fore 8  a.m.  Wednesday  from  Dlcken's  Sur- 
plus, 1810  Bladensburg  Rd.  NE. 

A  leader-backhoe  combination  with  an 
estimated  value  of  between  •lO.OOO  and 
•  15,000  was  stolen  last  December  from  a  con- 
struction site  m  Hybla  Valley,  on  U.S.  Rte  1 
m  Fairfax  County.  The  Adams-Douglas  ex- 
cavating firm,  owner  of  the  equipment.  Is 
offering  a  (1,000  reward  for  lu  return. 

An  electronic  calculator,  a  transcribing 
unit,  a  tape  recorder  and  a  record  player,  with 
a  total  value  of  •1.844.  and  a  1966  PonUac  be- 
longing to  Mike  Parker,  of  Oxon  Hill,  were 
stolen  between  8:30  a.m.  and  4  pjn.  Wednes- 
day while  the  car  was  parked  at  23d  and 
Savanah  Sts.  SE. 

NORTH  Carolina  Holdup  Charged  to  Three 
Men  Here 

Metropolitan  police  Wednesday  night  ar- 
rested three  Chicago  men  suspected  of  hold- 
ing up  a  North  Carolina  Western  Union  of- 
fice after  a  Northwest  Washington  hotel 
clerk  reported  the  "suspicious  behavior"  of 
a  trio  in  the  hotel  lobby,  police  said. 

The  clerk  at  the  Harrington  Hotel,  11th 
and  3  Streets  NW,  called  poUce  about  10:15 
p.m.  The  officers  found  one  of  the  men  In 
the  lobby  had  a  gun  and  spotted  another 
one  attempting  to  hide  a  bag  In  the  lobby 
phone  booth,  police  said.  They  said  the 
bag  contained  waUets  belonging  to  two 
employees  of  a  New  Bern,  N.C.,  Western 
Union  office  and  Western  Union  money  orders. 

Interrogating  the  three  men,  police  dis- 
covered they  had  just  arrived  from  New 
Bern.  They  said  descriptions  of  the  men 
matched  a  trio  that  had  held  up  a  Western 
Union  office  In  New  Bern  earUer  Wednesday. 

Washington  poUce  charged  Lawrence 
Stepney,  28,  with  possession  of  an  unregis- 
tered gun  and  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon. 
Charles  Hampton.  Jr.,  22,  and  Hoyle  L. 
Starks  Jr..  23,  were  both  charged  with  re- 
ceiving stolen  property. 

Police  m  New  Bern  have  mailed  fugitive 
warrants  charging  the  three  suspects  with 
armed  robbery  in  connection  with  the  West- 
ern Union  holdup,  police  here  said. 

In  other  area  cotirt  and  police  actions 
reported  by  6  p.m.  yesterday. 

ARRKSTEO 

Tasker  Stowes.  66.  of  2804  14th  St.  NW. 
-  was  charged  with  keeping  and  selling  whis- 
key without  a  license  and  possession  of  an 
unregistered  pistol  after  a  morals  division 
raid  at  his  basement  apartment  at  7  a.m. 
yesterday.  Police  officers  said  they  seized  a 
.38  caliber  pistol  and  38  haU-plnU  of  whU- 
key. 

Frank  Jones,  66.  of  418  2d  St.  NW.  and 
Joe  Cramer,  65.  of  417  Richardson  PI.  NW, 
were  arrested  at  8  a.m.  yesterday  during  a 
raid  at  Cramer's  apartment.  Cramer  was 
charged  with  keeping  and  selling  whiskey 
without  a  license.  Jones  was  charged  — 1th 
keeping  and  selling  without  a  Ucense.  carry- 
ing a  dangerous  weapon  (a  gun)  and  pos- 
session of  an  unregistered  revolver. 

Charles  C.  Foreacre.  34.  of  25  N.  Donnelscn 
St..  Alexandria,  was  arrested  Tuesday  night 
and  charged  with  procuring  for  prostitution 
last  June  4.  He  Is  accused  of  operating  a 
four-girl  prostitution  ring  from  the  Colony 
Steak  House  restetirant,  9908  Lee  Hwy..  Fair- 
fax, where  he  la  the  manager.  Foreacre,  who 
was  released  on  ^2,500  bond,  wUl  have  a  pre- 
Umlnary  hearing  on  the  felony  charge  on 
March  14  In  Fairfax  Municipal  Coiut. 

Robert  H.  Schleeper,  24,  of  6156  Wilson 
Blvd.,  Arlington,  was  charged  with  Statu- 
tory burglary  after  Alexander  police  said 
he  was  discovered  fleeing  from  a  breakln 
at  the  Copeland  Co.,  612  N.  Pitt  St.,  Alezui- 
dria,  at  5:50  pjn.  Wednesday.  Police  said  the 
owner,  Theodore  Chrlstensen,  discovered  » 
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window  In  k  door  broken  and  an  electric 
typewriter  and  an  adding  machine  placed 
near  the  door.  Cbrlstenaen  said  he  saw  a  man 
running  from  the  scene. 

Keith  Luke  DeMarr.  18.  of  016  Plscataway 
Rd  .  Clinton.  Michael  Richard  Claggue.  33. 
and  Cecelia  Louise  Rusaell.  18.  both  of  2481 
Rochelle  Ave..  District  Heighu.  were  charged 
»ith  robbery  in  the  theft  of  a  coat  and  •5 
from  a  youth  who  was  given  a  ride  in  the 
4600  block  of  St  Barnabas  Road  about  8 
p  m.  Tuesday  Prince  Georges  County  police 
said  the  15-year-old  told  them  he  was  hitch- 
hiking when  two  men  and  a  women  stopped 
and  offered  to  drive  him  to  Oxon  Hill  Plaza. 
Instead  they  drove  him  to  a  gravel  pit  In 
the  8500  block  of  Temple  Road  where  they 
robbed  him  and  forced  him  to  get  out  of  the 
car. 


A  CALL  FOR  MORE  OCEANIC 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Helen 
Dellch  Bentley.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  last  week  made 
a  speech  on  the  vital  importance  of 
oceanic  education  to  our  Nation. 

Speaking  at  a  Navy  League  sympo- 
sium, she  deplored  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica has  drif tea  away  from  her  early  mar- 
itime history.  As  a  result,  this  Nation's 
security  and  economic  prosperity  are 
both  suffering  adversely. 

In  Mrs.  Bentley  s  view,  what  the 
United  States  needs  is  a  "new  order  of 
knowledge  and  vision  "  of  the  potential 
for  prosperity  offered  by  the  oceans. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  oceanic 
education.  Mrs.  Bentley  combined  her 
firm  grasp  of  the  maritime  subject  with 
a  graphic  style  befitting  her  writing 
backgroimd.  Some  excerpts  follow: 

It  Is  a  paradox  that  our  Nation — once  a 
major  seapower — in  the  past  turned  from  the 
■ea.  while  Russia — traditionally  a  land 
power — has  turned  to  the  sea.  .  .  . 

We  have  become  a  nation  land-locked  In 
our  thinking.  I  contend  a  radical  shift  In 
thinking  to  regain  our  perspective  is  a 
"must."  .  .  . 

Education  provides  the  way  to  stake  out 
our  claims  on  the  minds  of  young  people     .  . 

All  of  our  citizens — the  young  In  particu- 
lar— must  be  attracted  to  the  wealth  and 
wonders  held  for  us  by  the  world's  oceans.  .  .  . 

Ecological  commitment  can  provide  edu- 
caUonal  steeragewaf  for  exploration  of  the 
fascinating  facets  of  the  Seven  Seas;  its 
wealth,  its  channels  of  cultural  communica- 
tion and  Its  avenues  of  mounting  profitable 
trade. 

Mrs.  Bentley's  call  to  the  Nation  for  a 
renewed  orientation  toward  the  oceans  is 
sorely  needed.  Her  appeal  underscores 
President  Nixon's  programs  and  pro- 
noimcements  to  strengthen  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

I  Join  in  supporting  the  administra- 
tion's program  for  a  long-range,  oceanic 
endeavor.  As  the  Nation's  only  island 
State,  Hawaii  has  a  special  concern  for 
the  maritime  status  of  our  country.  The 
concern  should  be  shared  by  Americana 
everywhere,  for  the  destiny  of  the 
United  Sutes  will  surely  be  vitally  af- 
fected by  our  concern  for  the  present  and 
future  state  of  oceanic  endeavors. 

I  congratulate  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Coimcil.  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  for  providing  the  symposium 
platform  for  Mrs.  Bentley  to  deliver  her 
remarks  on  oceanic  education. 

The  theme  of  the  symposium^^  held  on 


February  17  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
was  "Wealth  and  the  World  Ocean." 
Keynoter  was  R.  Buckminster  Fuller, 
world  renowned  mathematician  mariner 
and  global  strategist. 

A  long  list  of  speakers  from  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  academic  fields  par- 
ticipated on  various  panels  to  explore  the 
great  potential  for  prosperity  in  tlie  new 
maritime  policy  formulated  by  President 
Nixon  last  October  23. 

The  Navy  League  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  its  continued  efforts  to  foster  the 
broad  spectrum  of  oceanic  education  and 
research  in  universities,  colleges,  and 
other  institutions  throughout  the 
count  i-y. 

In  her  address  to  the  Navy  League 
symposium.  Mrs.  Bentley  outlined  a 
seven-point  education  program  for  the 
advancement  of  oceanic  knowledge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  her 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  remarks  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

OCFANIC   EDCCATION — DYNAMIC   KZY   TO   MARI- 
TIME   PmOCRESS 

■  Remarks  of  Mrs.  Helen  Dellch  Bentley. 
Chairman.  Federal  Maritime  Commission) 
It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  Appear  before  this 
Important  gathering  of  those  interested  In 
advancing  our  Nation's  role  in  and  un  the 
world  s  oceans. 

The  Navy  League  stands  for  a  strong  Amer- 
ica, morally,  economically  and  Internally.  For 
years,  the  Navy  League  has  stressed  the  doc- 
trine that  in  a  free  nation  an  Informed  public 
is  Indispensable  to  national  security. 

Today  President  Nixon  stands  before  the 
world  as  a  leader  dedicated  to  peace. 

A.S  a  statesman  and  a  World  War  II  naval 
officer,  the  President  understandably  has  un- 
dertaken a  renewed  orientation  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  oceans.  The  Presidents 
programs  and  pronouncement  reveals  him  as 
a  national  leader  who  understands  that 
American  strength  and  American  presence 
on  the  high  seas.  mlllWrily  and  commercial- 
ly, is  the  only  true  course  which  the  Unit*d 
States  and  the  Free  World  must  sail  if  we. 
and  those  who  come  after  us.  are  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  world  stability,  strength  and  pros- 
perity. 

On  October  33.  1969.  President  Nixon  did 

something  dynamic  about  maritime  progress. 

On  that  dale.  In  a  message  to  the  Congrea-s, 

the    President    outlined    a    policy    for    th« 

American  Merchant  Marine. 

This  Presidential  policy  pronouncement, 
long  awaited  by  the  American  maritime 
community,  provided.  In  the  President's 
words,  a  program  of  both  •challenge  and 
opportunity." 

Today.  I  suggest  to  this  gathering,  that 
one  of  the  great  challenges  that  must  re- 
sult from  the  Presidents  maritime  program 
makes  It  mandatory  that  all  of  us  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  so  educate  the  American  public 
to  a  full  realization  of  the  significance  of  a 
long-range,  vastly  expanded  oceanic  endeav- 
or. This  Is  so  not  only  in  regard  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  but  In  all  areas.  Americans 
must  come  to  know  what  oceanlcs  can  mean 
to  the  Nation.  As  a  people  we  must  be 
turned  competitively  seaward  In  quest  of  a 
better  quality  of  global  life. 

This  is  the  proceaa  I  term  ocean  educa- 
tion—which truly  can  be  the  dynamic  key  to 
all  maritime  progress.  The  seas  we  know  will 
yield  their  bounty  only  In  proportion  to  our 
vision,  oxir  boldness,  our  determination  and 
our  knowledge. 

A  national  commitment  to  stay  on   the 


high  seas  enUlls  a  total  commitment  to 
oceanic  education.  Knowledge  of  the  oceans 
is  vital  If  we  are  to  undertake  the  massive 
program  called  for  by  pressing  problems  that 
confront  the  Nation.  Knowledge,  and  a 
wider  understanding  of  the  oceanic  options 
are  Imperative  in  our  serach  for  solutions  in 
a  volatile  perplexing  world  characterized  by 
swift  change. 

The  seas  and  ships  have  a  strong  and  ro- 
mantic appeal  Whether  we  watch  the  thun- 
derous breakers  built  up  by  a  strong  north- 
easter, or  the  easy  wash  of  the  tide  along  a 
sandy  beach  on  a  still,  moonlit  night,  or  mar- 
vel as  a  new  ship  slides  into  the  water,  there 
Is  an  intellectual  excitement  stimulated  by 
the  pursuit  of  the  true  oceanic  understand- 
ing that  sustains  a  great   uaritime  power. 

Oceanic  education  offers  a  way  to  keep  the 
United  States  In  a  strong  posture  of  leader- 
ship. If  education  Is,  in  fwt,  essential  to 
growth  and  survival,  then  certainly  our 
power  must  stem  from  knowledge.  To  gain 
this  vantage  point  of  knowledge,  every  Amer- 
ican child's  education  should  be  as  thorough 
on  the  subjects  of  the  seas  as  It  is  In  the 
land  and  space  environments,  for  the  poten- 
tial of  the  oceans  In  the  field  of  food,  travel 
and  power  Is  limitless. 

Dr.  Horace  M.  Kallen.  the  venerable  phi- 
losopher, suggests:  "There  Is  a  great  need 
for  school  books  on  the  oceans  as  a  human 
condition."  In  his  judgment.  "Such  books 
could  be  written  for  all  levels  of  students  to 
cover  In  growing  depth  the  science,  culture 
and  economy  of  the  oceans  In  the  lives  of 
people.  They  should  develop  Interestingly 
the  role  of  sea  study  and  seafaring  In  the 
growth  and  upkeep  of  a  society  like  our 
own  "  In  Dr.  Kallen's  view.  "It  is  Import.int 
to  talk  to  all  people  and  to  teach  all  the  peo- 
ple: and  not  merely  foster  an  association  o{ 
special  Interest." 

I  pray  that  all  of  us  g.-ithered  here  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  one  day 
understand  the  wisdom  of  these  words. 

Pacing  the  decks  of  the  Manhattan,  as  we 
sailed  through  the  ice-packed  Northweft 
Passage  on  our  historic  voyage,  I  felt  the  full 
excitement  of  a  true  pioneer,  realizing  how 
much  we  can  do  and  discover.  If  we  really 
address  ourselves  to  progress  at  sea.  Realizing 
the  nearly  limitless  field  for  develop-.ient.  In 
Itself  Is  adventurous.  I  am  confident,  with 
our  abiding  conviction  of  an  oceanic  destiny, 
we  will  rise  to  the  challenge.  The  imp.ict 
already  achieved  by  the  containershiprevolu- 
Uon  Is  a  tribute  to  American  ingenuity  and 
reinforces  my  confidence  and  conviction  in 
the  area  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 
But  the  problem  is  broader. 
Obviously,  if  we  are  to  realize  the  potential 
for  prosperity  offered  by  the  oceans  for  the 
United  States — If  we  are  to  revitalise  our 
merchant  fieet  and  regain  a  preeminent  posi- 
tion on  the  world's  oceans — we  need  a  new 
order  of  knowledge  and  vision.  Every  citizen 
must  gain  a  feel  for  the  oceans,  similar  to 
that  of  the  inhabltanu  of  island  countries, 
such  as  England  and  Japan.  To  use  the  sens, 
we  must  know  the  seas.  The  oceans  must  be 
in  our  mind  and  in  our  blood,  and  we  must 
be  comfortable  in  its  environment. 

The  American  people  have  to  know  what 
the  oceans  mean  to  them,  what  maritime 
power  means  to  them  in  terms  of  their  safety 
and  their  solvency.  Only  through  knowledge 
of  the  sea  and  IW  import  for  the  future  can 
the  creative  Ideas  of  our  populace  be  kindled 
to  progressive  effort  on  the  oceans. 

Recently  undertaken  studies  show  that 
for  the  remainder  of  the  20th  century  a  cen- 
tral maritime  concept  must  guide  the  polit- 
ical, economic  and  military  actions  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  security  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  Its  allies  depend  Increasingly  on 
the  political,  economic  and  military  ability 
of  this  Nation  to  dynamically  employ  the 
world's  oceans. 
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But  America  haa  long  since  drifted  away 

from  lU  early  maritime  heritage.  Wa  have 

become  a  nation  land-locked  In  our  thinking. 

I  contend  a  radical  shift  in  thinking  to 

regain  our  perspective  U  a  "must". 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  time- 
liness of  this  Oceanic-Maritime  Symposium 
that  brings  ua  together  today  to  stimulate 
our  intellects. 

At  Phoenix  I  reminded  the  leadership  of 
the  Navy  League  of  how  fortunate  the  Nation 
Is  to  have  at  its  command  the  brilliant  naval 
leadership  of  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer  as  Its 
Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons.  Impressive  today 
Is  the  star-studded  cast  of  American  mari- 
time leaders  participating  In  this  educational 
exercise  that  seeks  a  nautical  design  for  fu- 
ture prosperity  through  greatly  expanded 
oceanic  enterprise.  What  Impresses  me  also 
are  the  new  names  and  faces  attracted  to 
this  watery  arena  of  disciplined  give  and 
take. 

The  experienced  hold  the  repository  of 
oceanic  understanding,  but  all  of  our  citi- 
zens— the  young  In  particular — must  be  at- 
tracted to  the  wealth  and  wonders  held  for 
us  by  the  world's  oceans. 

Education  provides  the  way  to  stake  out 
our  claim  on  the  minds  of  young  pe<q>le. 
Within  the  classrooms  of  this  Nation  more 
of  our  students  must  be  figuratively  plunged 
Into  the  world  of  water. 

Ecological  commitment  can  provide  educa- 
tional steerage-way  for  exploration  of  the 
fascinating  faceU  of  the  Seven  Seas;  Ita 
wealth.  Its  channels  of  cultural  conununlca- 
tlon  and  its  avenues  of  mounting  profitable 
trade. 

At  the  outfiet  of  this  decade,  the  economic 
opportunities  available  to  the  United  SUtes 
through  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and 
resource  exploU.\tlon  are  unprecedented.  Ex- 
panding U.S.  world  trade  offers  opportunities 
to  achieve  a  favorable  gold  flow  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  exploding  population  and  a 
Bwlft-movlng  Industry.  The  naUonal  econ- 
omy can  be  stimulated  throughout  the  fifty 
states  with  the  provision  of  Incentives — for 
labor  and  management  alike — to  compete  for 
their  fair  share  of  the  world  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  market. 

The  creation  of  vast  Job  opportunities 
throughout  expanding  world  trade  and  over- 
seas markets  can  benefit  a  broad  cross-section 
of  our  citizens. 

But  the  seas  are  a  tough  taskmaster.  For 
those  who  sail  them— whether  an  individual 
or  a  nation — the  exacting  environment  calls 
for  a  competitive  instinct,  as  well  as  a 
weather  eye.  Since  maritime  affairs  are  not 
conducted  In  a  vacutun,  knowledge  of  the 
competition  Is  essential. 

And  who  Is  our  prime  competitor  both  on 
the  seas  of  the  future,  and  for  the  minds 
of  men?  Russia. 

The  thing  that  Impresses  me  the  most. 
In  looking  at  the  over-all  Soviet  maritime 
set-up.  Is  the  modernity  and  vigor  of  their 
maritime-industrial  base.  They,  unquestion- 
ably, recognize  that  a  modem,  vigorous 
maritime-Industrial  base  Is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  a  nation's  strength  tipon  the  seas. 

I  am  struck  by  the  degree  of  government- 
level  coordination  that  exists  In  the  Soviet 
Oovernment — a  coordination  of  all  maritime 
assets  in  furtherance  of  national  objectives. 
There  is  great  momentum  in  the  Russians' 
program  for  the  oceans — not  only  in  the  area 
of  their  Navy,  but  In  all  other  maritime 
areas;  merchant  marine,  fishing  mdustry, 
oceanography  and,  above  all,  education  per- 
taining to  the  sea. 

Soviet  mariUme  assets  are  coordinated  at 
the  governmenUl  level  in  continuous  sup- 
port of  foreign  policy  In  spearheading  the 
Kremlin  drive  for  world  supremacy. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  our  Nation — once  a 
major  seapower — In  past  yean  turned  from 
the  s«a,  while  Russia — tradlUonally  a  land 
power — ^bas  return  to  the  '" 


At  the  tlnw  of  tha  Culian  confronUti<m, 
the  Soviets  paid  "through  the  nose"  for  tha 
lack  of  merchant  seapower,  and  were  forced 
to  charter  the  ships  of  other  nations  for 
their  Cuban  adventure.  But  Cuba  taught 
the  Soviets  a  lesson,  and  from  that  day  for- 
ward they  have  concentrated  on  building 
Red  seapower  In  all  Its  aspects. 
That's  education! 

Since  that  date,  from  about  5  million  tons 
of  merchant  shipping,  they  have  risen  to 
13  million,  and  they  are  continuing  to  build 
at  a  rate  of  about  one  million  tons  a  year. 
Russian  officials  thenvselves  boast  that  by 
1976  they  will  have  achieved  16.5  to  18  mil- 
lion tons  of  new  merchant  shipping.  They 
speak  of  the  profits  made  by  their  ships  In 
trade  with  the  world.  They  speak  of  the  for- 
eign poru  they  enter  and  boast  of  the  fact 
that  their  seamen  serve  as  ambassadors  to 
other  countries,  cementing  friendship  for 
Russia  and  advancing  the  Communist  view 
among  people  of  foreign  lands. 

They  speak  of  flying  their  flag  In  world 
poru  and  the  prestige  It  brings  to  the  USSR. 
They  speak  of  the  use  of  their  swift,  stream- 
lined ships  In  developing  trade  ties  with  new 
and  older  nations  alike. 

What  they  do  not  speak  of  publicly — but 
what  has  become  evident  to  maritime  na- 
tions— Is  the  extent  to  which  modem,  newly 
constructed  Russian  ships  have  now  begun 
to  undercut  world  shipping  rates  In  competi- 
tion with  the  ships  of  other  nations. 

Russian  ships  have  entered  third-flag 
trade — never  touching  Russian  ports — be- 
tween Japan  and  Canada,  undercutting 
American-flag  and  other  national  shipping 
between  Japan  and  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  Sut«8.  In  doing  so,  they  provide  a 
perfect  example  of  the  use  of  seapower  as 
a  key  Instrument  of  national  policy. 

We  are  observing  a  natlon-to-natlon  con- 
frontation In  the  maritime  arena. 

As  plain  as  the  facU  seem  to  all  of  us  who 
have  a  weather  eye  fixed  on  the  situation,  we 
have  not  convinced  more  Americans  that  it 
is  a  bona  flde  Soviet  Intention  to  "bury  us  at 
sea". 

All  of  us  must  resolve,  as  the  IQ'TO's  dawn, 
to  tell  it  to  the  American  people  and  to  tell 
It  "Ilk©  it  Is".  Here,  based  on  your  impres- 
sive records,  the  Navy  League  can  nuke  a 
major  maritime  contribution.  The  key  con- 
sideration Lb  oceanic  education  and  public 
knowledge. 
I  am  hopeful  that,  through  broadening 
4  educational  endeavor,  we  shall  be  able  to 
mobilize  our  valuable  resources  In  time  to 
cope  with  any  mounting  Soviet  threat,  both 
on  th«  sea  and  beneath  Its  surf ao»— naval, 
merchant  shipping,  fishing,  oceanography  In 
lU  widest  sense. 

Subsequent  to  World  War  II  we  lost  touch, 
as  a  nation,  with  maritime  matters;  and  our 
heritage  of  the  seas.  We  must  regain  our  his- 
toric perspective  as  we  project  our  future  as 
a  nation  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
we  will  r"«'"*^»"  ourselves  as  a  global  sea- 
power. 
Let  me  try  to  summarize  what  I  believe: 
HappUy,  U  I  read  the  baromeUr  correcUy, 
a  great  wave  of  change  Is  In  the  making.  The 
United  SUtes,  at  long  last — with  the  Viet 
Nam  lesson  of  seallft  clearly  etched  in  otir 
minds — Is,  with  the  President's  prounce- 
ment,  moving  forward.  The  route  requires 
patience  and  persistence,  but,  above  all,  de- 
termination In  the  educational  process. 

To  get  on  with  the  magnitude  of  effort 
that  is  indicated.  I  suggest  the  following 
seven  educational  steps  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  oceanic  knowledge : 

First,  I  urge  the  fullest  development  of  the 
geo-economics  of  the  oceans,  as  this  Sym- 
posium has  recognized  and  responded  to  with 
central  attention.  The  economic  undersUnd- 
Ing  of  the  seas  Is  f undamenUl  to  our  future 
endeavor. 
Second,  more  of  our  Institutions  of  learn- 


ing must  foctis  direct  and  discerning  atten- 
tion on  TMtlonal  maritime  policy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Third,  the  study  of  global  geography  must 
get  far  more  attention  In  the  curricula  of 
American  students  than  has  previously  been 
accorded,  for  more  and  more  we  must  think 
of  the  world  as  an  entity  In  our  new  under- 
taking at  sea.  Rapid  and  long-range  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  are  pulling  the  world 
closer  together  as  a  strategic  shrinkage  of 
the  globe  occurs. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  pressing  need,  as  the 
Navy  League  has  observed  with  rare  discern- 
ment, to  establish  centers  of  maritime  stud- 
ies— centers  of  oceanic  advancement — 
throughout  the  country.  All  oceanic  educa- 
tion Is  innovative.  The  approach  should 
never  be  compartmented,  it  must  be  an  In- 
terdisciplinary endeavor  from  the  outset.  To 
spur  this  new  order  of  maritime  thinking 
there  should  be  the  creation  of  collegia  of 
oceanic  advancement  on  the  many  campuses 
of  the  land  that  Interrelate  the  studies  that 
cover  our  seagoing  activity. 

The  fifth  step  Is  the  encouragement  of 
literary  effort  pertaining  to  the  oceans. 
Whether  we  recognize  the  fact  or  not,  otir 
educational  process  commences  with  the 
written  word  and  far  too  few  of  the  talented 
American  writers,  to  date,  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  oceans  of  the  world.  As 
part  of  the  educational  process,  I  believe 
major  consideration  must  be  given  to  bolster- 
ing the  body  of  wrtUrs  who  understand  the 
seas  and  can  Interpret  the  problems  and 
potential  of  the  oceans  for  the  American 
people. 

Throtigh  the  Incentives  available  to  us,  we 
must  gain  the  attention  of  the  gifted  writers 
who  can  bring  the  Importance  of  the  sea 
home  to  futtire  generations  of  Americans. 

Obviously,  I  feel  stroo^y  about  the  literary 
area  of  maritime  neglect,  for  I  feel  our  fall- 
tue  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  seas  has 
been  a  f  uncUon  of  not  having  the  books,  the 
articles,  the  editorials — yes,  the  news 
stories — that  compel  the  maritime  motiva- 
tion needed  In  these  United  States. 

Sixth,  unquestionably,  there  is  a  very  c«n- 
pelUng  need  for  the  oceanic  educational 
foundation  projected  by  the  Navy  League 
to  supp<^  the  advancement  of  all  studies 
and  research  related  to  ocean  endeavor. 

A  strong  foundation  that  can  foster  an 
ever-Increasing  Intellectual  attention  to  the 
problems  and  potential  of  the  ooeank  will 
fill  a  decided  national  need.  The  requirement 
Is  of  crucial  Importance  to  the  future  of 
America. 

Seventh,  is  the  svimmary  of  my  talk  today. 
Programs  of  oceanic  education  must  be 
InsUtuted  and  pursued  at  every  intellectual 
level  within  our  system  to  regain  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  seafaring  na- 
tion that  the  United  States  must  become  to 
retain  lU  world  leadership  and  to  regain  lU 
competitive  pcamon  on  the  world's  oceans. 
Maritime  research  must  be  given  the  same 
high  priority  as  that  accorded  the  aerospace 
Industry  to  buUd  the  modem,  competlUve 
ships  reqtUred  by  the  2l8t  century. 

The  timeliness  of  theee  seven  educational 
steps  In  accentuated  by  the  urgent  defense 
and  domestic  problems  now  confronting  the 
President  and  the  Nation.  The  compelling 
realities  of  today  require  that  we  maintain 
the  best  possible  seapower  defense  with  low- 
proflle  programs  within  the  realistic  limiU 
at  our  naUonal  budget.  We  must  leam  to  do 
more  with  less,  make  the  best  possible  use 
oi  our  asseU,  mlUtary  and  non-mlUtary. 

•nve  Job  which  lies  ahead  can  be  done  only 
tbrough  team  work — the  Govemment-Labor- 
Management  team.  Bound  together  in  a 
community  of  Interest,  each  member,  doing 
his  fuU  share,  we  must  not  only  rebuild 
for  the  united  States  a  major  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  an  tmequaUed  Navy,  but  we  mtis* 
develop  an  intensive  effort  to  harreet  from 
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tiM  feM  It*  bounty  of  food,  lu  minerala.  Ita 
veritable  untouched  we«ltb.  It  U  »  WMkltb 
tbM  Is  seU-renewing — *  wealtb  of  natural 
reeource*  that  Uee  beneath  the  seaa  for  the 
taking! 

THE  THREAT  OP  UNRESTRICTED 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  today 
written  to  President  Nixon  asking  that  he 
use  the  power  of  his  office  to  have  volun- 
tary quotas  set  on  imports  of  rubber- 
soled  canvas  shoes  and  waterproof  foot- 
wear. 

This  was  done  because  the  seriousness 
of  the  Injury  to  domestic  Industry  and 
workers  of  increased  Imports  is  being 
brought  home  to  us  again  by  the  threat- 
ened closing  of  Uniroyal  s  Naugatuck, 
Conn  ,  footwear  plant. 

This  plant  has  served  the  area  for  143 
years  and  has  met  much  of  the  country's 
need  for  its  product.  Now  it  may  be  forced 
out  of  existence,  leaving  economic  trag- 
edy In  its  wake. 

If  this  tragedy  were  an  Isolated  case, 
confined  to  one  small  commimlty,  per- 
haps local  remedies  could  be  found.  But 
too  many  of  our  old  established  manu- 
facturing plants  have  either  given  up  the 
fight  against  the  rising  tide  of  imports 
from  coimtrles  with  low  overhead  costs 
or  will  be  forced  to  in  the  future. 

The  dangers  in  allowing  this  situation 
to  continue  should  be  apparent  to  us  all. 
If  preserving  the  tradition  of  the  small 
New  England  manufacturing  community 
is  not  sufficient  reason  for  taking  action, 
then  the  threat  of  economic  chaos  for  a 
region  of  the  coiuitry  as  large  as  New 
England  should  be. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President  will 
take  immediate  action  to  help  out  in  this 
situation,  and  I  also  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  on  legislation  to  make  the  escape 
clatise  and  adjustment  features  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  workable. 
We  must  be  able  to  devise  a  way  of  in- 
vestigating and  handling  problems  of  im- 
port competition  so  as  to  avoid  disloca- 
tions to  firms  and  workers  such  as  is 
threatened  in  Naugatuck. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  President  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   PSKSIDCNT. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

VwjJi  Ml.  Psksdbnt:  Many  amall  New  Eng- 
land Industrial  ooaununitles,  which  at  one 
time  played  such  a  large  role  In  filling  the 
economic  needs  ot  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, {ace  extinction  because  of  the  flood  of 
low-cost  Imports  coming  Into  this  country. 

I  write  to  you  at  this  time  about  Nauga- 
tuck. Connecticut,  a  community  of  approx- 
imately 33.000  persons  located  Just  outside 
the  City  of  Watertoury.  Some  4.000  workers 
In  Unlroyal's  Naugatuck  Fcx>twear  Plant  are 
threatened  with  the  loas  of  thetr  Jobs,  be- 
cause, after  143  years  In  the  area.  Uniroyal 
can  no  longer  meet  the  competition  from 
Imports  coming  in  from  countries  with  low 
production  and  Labor  costs. 

This  threatened  closing  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic tragedy  for  the  Naugatuck  Valley  area. 
tor  Connecticut,  for  New  England,  and  for 
the  natloB.  As  you  know,  other  plants  whlott 
bav*  served  the  country  well  for  many  years 


have  also  been  forced  to  close  In  recent  years 
for  similar  reasons. 

Because  this  situation  does  have  Implica- 
tions for  the  national  economic  welfare  as 
well  as  for  Connecticut  Industry  and  workers, 
I  ask  that  you  use  the  power  of  your  offlce  In 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  closing  of  this  plant. 

Specifically.  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
encourage  the  nations  Involved  to  meet  and 
set  voluntary  quotas  on  the  Imports  of  foot- 
wear which  are  doing  so  much  Injury  to  do- 
mestic footwear  manufacturers  and  workers. 

Th&nk  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
urgent  matter. 

With  all  best  wishes. 

Thomas  J.  Dodo, 

U.S.  Senatur. 


"^Stud: 


ENT  CRIME  AND  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  student 
crime  and  violence  Is  back  in  the  news. 

The  nights  of  arson  and  violence  and 
rioting  aroimd  the  Santa  Barbara  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Calif oiti  la  indi- 
cate that  the  wave  of  campus  terrorism 
has  not  crested  in  this  country- 
Some  persons  have  suggested  that 
campus  violence  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Persons  who  think  this  are  allowing 
their  wish  to  be  father  to  their  thoughts. 

The  Santa  Barbara  students  have  de- 
stroyed a  building  and  injured  police 
officers.  Their  explosion  of  violence  coin- 
cided with  a  visit  to  the  campus  by  Wil- 
liam Kunstler,  tlie  chief  defense  attor- 
ney in  the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial. 

Mr.  Kunstler,  who  faces  ^  long  jail 
term  as  a  result  of  his  shocking  court- 
room behavior,  told  the  students  that 
he  would  not  condemn  their  random 
violence. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Kimstler's  powers  In 
the  State  of  California  do  not  extend  be- 
yond the  power  to  incite  violence  by 
l}andering  to  young  extremists. 

Fortunately.  Governor  Reagan  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  acted  swiftly  and  sternly  to 
restore  order  to  the  troubled  community. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Governor 
Reagan's  actions  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  officials  when  they  are  con- 
fronted— as  they  surely  will  be — by  the 
senseless  violence  of  campus  extremists. 

Further,  I  hope  that  Congress  will  re- 
main alert  to  the  problem  of  campus  vio- 
lence. If  the  level  of  violence  rises  when 
the  warm  weather  arrives  this  spring, 
then  Congress  may  be  forced  to  recon- 
sider its  decision  to  leave  imiversity  of- 
ficials exclusively  in  charge  of  coping 
with  campus  disorders. 

I  hope  this  will  not  be  necessary.  But 
university  officials  must  imderstand 
that  they  hold  positions  of  trust.  They 
are  entrusted  with  great  national  re- 
sources— our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation— and  the  Government  cannot 
tolerate  tardy  or  Insufficioit  defense  of 
these  Institutions. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  BY  MAR- 
SHAL F.  M  WILSON  OF  WESTERN 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  F.  M. 
Wilson,  of  Platte  City.  U.S.  marshal  for 
the  western  district  of  Missouri,  recently 
resigned  the  position  which  he  had  held 
since  1961. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  the  first  U.S.  marshal 
to  be  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 


and  the  first  to  be  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  served  in  that  position 
in  western  Missouri  longer  than  any 
other  man,  and  he  served  in  a  manner 
that  won  him  recognition  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  marshals  in  the  coimtry. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  F.  M.  Wilson 
will  continue  to  serve  his  community. 
State,  and  Nation  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors. He  provides  a  model  of  civic  duty 
and  conscientious  service  to  the  citizens 
of  Missouri. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled,  "Marshal  Wilson  of 
Western  Missouri,"  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times  of  February  24,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Makshal  Wilson  op  Western  Missouri 

In  nearly  a  decade  as  United  States  mar- 
shal for  the  Western  district  of  Missouri.  F. 
M.  Wilson  looked  at  the  widest  spectrum  of 
America  In  the  1960s.  His  deputies  were 
present  at  school  Integration  confrontations 
In  the  South,  demonstrations  by  the  Black 
Panthers  In  Kansas  City,  the  recent  Chicago 
trial  and  events  that  surrounded  the  Mln- 
utemen.  Wilson's  men  ranged  far  and  wide 
as  they  were  called  In  for  special  service. 

Now.  P.  M.  Wilson,  a  Democrat,  is  succeed- 
ed by  John  T.  Plerpont.  Jr..  a  Republican. 
Such  change  Is  the  nature  of  the  Job  which 
Is  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Wil- 
son was  appointed  by  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
re-appolnted  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  John 
Plerpont  is  the  Republican  nominee  of  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon.  As  Wilson  has  said,  he  came 
In  through  the  political  system  and  he  leaves 
by  the  political  system.  Before  his  appoint- 
ment. Wilson  was  known  as  a  strong,  par- 
tisan Democrat.  As  marshal,  he  kept  a  50-50 
balance  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  In 
oflice.  He  leaves  many  friends  In  the  federal 
courthouse  where  he  has  been  a  courteous 
man  In  the  halls  of  that  building  and  a  firm, 
disciplined  executive  who  carried  out  his 
duties,  often  under  extreme  difficulties  that 
really  should  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  routine  of  the  Job. 

As  an  arm  of  the  court,  the  marshal's  of- 
flce handles  3,000  or  more  prisoners  a  year 
(Wilson  has  done  so  without  an  escape); 
serves  at  least  5,000  papers  annually  (crim- 
inal and  civil)  and  sends  men  to  any  part 
of  the  country  where  needed. 

William  H.  Becker,  chief  Judge  of  the 
Western  district,  says  that  F.  M.  Wilson  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  marshals  In 
the  country.  If  he  now  moves  to  quieter 
pursuits  and  leaves  the  large  responsibility 
of  offlce  to  John  Plerpont.  Wilson  can  look 
back  on  a  distinguished  career  In  the  midst 
of  trying  times. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE 
CARSWELL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Uke 

this  opportunity  to  declare  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  vote  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Carswell  has  been  nominated 
and  confirmed  as  a  U.S.  district  attorney. 

He  has  been  nominated  and  confirmed 
to  serve  as  a  judge  on  the  UJB.  Court  of 
Appeals. 

After  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of 
his  record,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  voted 
to  report  his  nomination  favorably. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  con- 
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sldered  his  credentials  and  has  endorsed 
his  nomination. 

I  believe  he  is  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  believe  his  nomination 
should  be  confirmed.  I  believe  it  will  be 
confirmed.        

A  TEXAS  STATE  BIOLOGIST  WARNS 
ABOUT  PESTICIDES  AND  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  February  14, 
1970,  contained  an  interesting  report  of  a 
committee  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Texas  State  Senate  on  Friday.  February 
13.  1970.  One  of  those  who  testified  at 
this  hearing  was  Mr.  Ken  Jurgens.  of  the 
Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department. 
He  spoke  about  the  danger  posed  to  the 
environment  by  excessive  use  of  pesti- 
cide. 

Although  use  of  pesticides  has  reduced 
the  number  of  crop-destroying  insects 
in  my  State  and  thus  increased  agricul- 
tural production,  it  has  been  revealed 
that  these  same  substances  accumulate 
in  the  bodies  of  fish,  shellfish,  and  the 
animals  who  feed  on  them.  Mr.  Jurgens 
testified  that  there  Is  an  indication  of  a 
causal  relationship  between  pesticides 
and  dieoffs  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  and  I  would 
like  to  share  the  Information  contained 
in  this  article  with  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Texas  Pesticide  Problem — Biolo- 
gist Sees  Urgent  Environmental  Threat." 
from  the  February  14,  1970,  edition  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Texas    Pssncmc    Problem — Biologist    Sees 
Uboxnt  Environmental  Threat 
(By  Stewart  Davis) 
Austin.— A  state  biologist  told  a  legisla- 
tive committee  Friday  that  widespread  use 
of  pesticides  has  created  an  urgent  environ- 
mental problem  in  Texas. 

A  dramatic  decline  In  the  number  of 
spotted  sea  trout,  for  example,  probably  is 
caused  by  a  high  residue  of  pesticides  In  the 
marine  life  of  Lower  Laguna  Madre,  testlfled 
biologist  Ken  Jurgens,  administrator  ot 
technical  programs  for  the  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Department. 

Jurgen  said  an  examination  of  Juvenile 
fish  data  revealed  as  much  as  8  parts  per 
million  or  DDT  residue  in  the  reproductive 
organs  of  the  spotted  sea  trout. 

"The  problem  with  persistent  pesticides 
Is  their  biological  magnlflcatlon  in  the  food 
chain  and  their  apparent  effect  on  species 
reproduction  and  survival,"  Jurgens  said.  "It 
is  entirely  possible  that  cbolorinated  hydro- 
carbon pesticides  will  cause  serious  declines 
in  fish  and  wildlife  and,  in  some  cases,  spe- 
cies extinction  could  result." 

Jurgens  related  a  drastic  decrease  In  the 
number  of  Juvenile  sea  trout  which  are 
spawned  in  the  Lower  Laguna  Madre  Marine 
Nursery  ground  adjacent  to  areas  of  intense 
agricultural  activity  where  pesticides  are 
used. 

In  1964,  biologists  collected  30  Juveniles 
per  acre  in  routine  monthly  samplings  con- 
sisting of  10  seine  hauls,  be  said. 

Five  years  later,  only  7  Juvenile  trout  were 
collected  in  16  acres,  and  it  required  aOO  aam- 
pllng  efforts  over  a  period  of  two  months  to 
get  this  many,  he  added. 


Jurgens  said  a  5-year  departmental  study 
developed  a  conservative  estimate  that  more 
than  170  million  pounds  of  pesticides  are 
used  in  Texas  each  year,  and  the  amount  is 
increasing  about  10  per  cent  to  13  per  cent  a 
year. 

Of  tJje  170  million  pounds  used  annually, 
89  per  cent  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  11  per  cent  is  used  for  home  and  munici- 
pal purposes,  Jurgens  said. 

"Fortunately,  about  84  percent  of  the 
pesticides  used  are  less  persistent  types,  such 
as  the  organophosphates  and  carbamates, 
which  are  not  presently  of  great  concern  in 
causing  environmental  problems,"  said  Jur- 
gens. 

"The  remaining  16  per  cent  of  the  total 
pesticides  used  are  persistent  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons and  it  Is  these  which  are  causing 
serious  problems,"  he  said. 

Jurgens  said  departmental  studies  in  co- 
oi>eratlon  with  federal  research  have  shown 
that  the  oyster  may  contain  residues  up  to 
70,000  time  greater  than  tbe  amoimt  found 
in  water. 

Random  samples  of  flsh-eatlng  birds  in- 
dicate unusually  high  residues  of  DDT.  be 
said. 

For  example,  a  peregrine  falcon  contained 
66  parts  per  million  of  DDT  in  the  Uver 
and  over  8  parts  per  million  in  the  brain, 
Jurgens  said. 

A  white  pelican  contained  84  i>arts  per 
million  in  body  flesh,  120  parts  per  million 
in  the  Uver,  18  parU  per  million  in  the 
brain,  31  parts  per  million  in  the  heart 
and  16  parts  per  million  in  the  kidney,  plus 
2  parts  per  million  of  Dleldrin,  another  pes- 
ticide. 

Asked  whether  these  figures  were  accepted 
as  a  positive  link  between  pesticides  and 
dieoffs  of  fish  and  wildlife.  Jurgens  wotild 
only  say  they  "Indicate"  a  "causal  relation- 
ship." 

He  told  committee  chairman  Crlss  Cole,  a 
state  senator  from  Houston,  that  objective 
experts  could  be  obtained  for  further  com- 
mittee hearings  on  pesticide  pollution. 

Cole  ordered  Jurgens  and  representatives 
of  other  state  departments  to  come  up  with 
facts  and  figures  by  Oct.  1  for  the  cost 
and  proposed  plan  of  action  to  put  new 
emphasis  on  air  and  water  pollution  control. 
Cole  asked  the  Texas  Water  Quality  Board 
to  report  whether  all  state  agencies  are 
meeting  the  terms  of  their  waste  disposal 
permits,  and  If  not,  bow  much  It  will  cost 
to  do  so. 

He  also  asked  Air  Control  Board  Executive 
Secretary  Charles  Barden  to  issue  a  re- 
minder that  state  agencies  should  inspect 
and  maintain  pollution-free  exhaust  sys- 
tems on  state  vehicles. 

Cole  noted  that  be  was  Involved  In  a 
cloud  of  black  exhaust  smoke  while  driving 
to  the  meeting  from  Houston. 

"We  puUed  alongside  the  truck  to  see 
the  owner's  name,  and  it  bad  the  state  seal 
on  the  side."  Cole  remarked. 


METROMEDIA  INTER"VIEW  OF 
PRESIDENT  NASSER 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  deeply  concerned  about  continuing 
tension  In  the  Middle  East.  Having  re- 
cently returned  from  a  visit  to  Israel, 
Jordan,  Kuwait,  and  Lebanon,  I  have 
been  Impressed  with  the  urgency  of  ex- 
ploring all  possible  approaches  to  recon- 
ciliation between  the  opposing  factions 
in  this  struggle.  In  this  regard,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  precise  position  of  each 
side  that  has  been  adopted  In  public  dis- 
cussions be  completely  clear  and  a  part 
of  the  record.  To  this  end,  I  point  out 
that  President  Nasser  was  recently  in- 
terviewed   by    Metromedia    Teleyision 


News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  this  Interview  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Conversation  With  President  Oamal 
Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt 
(Interview  conducted  by  Mr.  Rowland  Evans, 
Metromedia  Television  News,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Touhy,  the  Ixjs  Angeles  Tl?nes,  Feb. 
7-8.  1970) 

opening  comments 
Rowland  Evans.  The  Sphinx  was  sculpted 
some  4,000  years  ago  and  these  pyramids  of 
Olza  were  monuments  to  the  Pharoahs  of 
ancient  Egypt,  that  fabulous  kingdom  of  the 
Nile.  Today  a  20th  century  Pharoah  sits  not 
only  at  the  head  of  his  own  country,  but 
speaks,  if  any  one  Arab  can,  for  the  entire 
Arab  world  of  100  million  people.  Only  a  few 
miles  from  this  spot  bombs  have  been  drop- 
ping .  .  .  falling  on  the  suburbs  of  Cairo, 
dropping  from  Israeli  Jets  that  are  stationed 
Just  across  the  Suez  Canal,  only  60  to  65  miles 
distant.  President  Nasser  and  the  Arab  world, 
backed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  are  at  war  with 
the  new  Stote  of  Israel,  which  Is  fortified  by 
arms  from  the  Umted  States,  and  that  war 
Is  going  very  badly  Indeed  for  President 
Nasser  and  the  Arabs. 

interview 
Reporter.  President  Nasser,  may  I  ask  you 
sir  when  your  country  will  be  able  to  expel 
the  IsraelU  from  Egyptian  Slnal  Peninsula 
and  re-establish  your  possession  of  that  an- 
cient Egyptian  land? 

Nasser.  Well  of  course,  I  would  Uke  that  to 
be  tomorrow,  you  know,  but  occupation  of 
our  territories — almost  now  about  three 
years — Is  not  only  about  the  Egyptian  terri- 
tories in  the  Slnal  Peninsula.  It  is  also  oc- 
cupation by  the  Israelis  of  the  Western  bank 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Golan  Helghte  of 
Syria.  This  is  really  a  big  problem  for  \is. 
After  the  occupation  we  accepted  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolution  and  we 
are  willing,  of  cotirse,  for  a  peaceful  solution. 
Of  course,  as  you  know  the  main  part  of 
this  resolution  was  the  withdrawal  of  the 
occupying  forces.  Until  now  there  has  been 
no  result.  (Discussions  with  Gunnar  Jarring) 
went  on  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis 
for  about  18  months  but  the  Israelis  refused 
to  express  their  point  of  view.  They  say  only 
that  they  want  to  sit  with  the  Arabs,  so  we 
have  to  mobilize  our  forces,  we  have  to  mo- 
bUlze  all  our  resources.  It  Is  not  only  our 
right  to  Uberate  the  occupied  territories  of 
our  covmtry  but  I  think  It  Is  our  duty.  I 
hope  It  wlU  be  very  soon. 

Reporter.  I'm  Rowland  Evans.  Sitting  here 
with  me  In  the  Kuber  Palace  In  Cairo  inter- 
viewing President  Nasser  U  Mr.  William 
Touhy,  the  Middle  East  correspondent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  BUI.  .  .  . 

Reporter.  President  Nasser,  there  are  re- 
ports now  circulating  In  Cairo  and  other 
world  capitals  that  you  recently  visited  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  wonder  whether  you  could 
teU  us  whether  you  did  In  fact  visit  the  So- 
viet Union  In  the  last  two  weeks,  and  If  so 
what  was  the  purpose  of  the  visit? 

Nasser.  WeU,  I  don't  know  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  publication  of  such  news. 
In  fact  we  have  continuous  contact  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Tou  know  the  role  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  Middle  East  and  lU  prob- 
lems, but  recently  I  hear  about  this  news  as 
you  learned. 

Reportsr.  Well  sir.  did  you  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Nasser.  I  would  like  to  go  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. I  think  the  time  la  now  good  to  go  to 
the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the  escalation 
of  the  war  and  the  bombardments  of  tbe 
Israelis  near  Cairo. 
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Bnx.  But  did  you  go  within  the  iMt  two 
weeks  to  Russia? 

Nasseb.  Well.  I  really.  ...  I  dont  Uke  to 
.  .  .  Our  position  Is  now  not  to  say  yes  or  no 
about  this  question  .  .  .  We  leave  ibe  specu- 
lation. 

REPO«Tf3.  Mr.  President,  the  Israeli  sir 
force  has  act\i*lly  penetrated  deeply  Into 
your  air  space  and  has  been  l)omblug  the 
suburbs  of  Cairo.  Is  U  possible — do  you  have 
the  capacity  within  your  own  air  forces  to 
retaliate  today  against  the  clUes  of  Israel? 
N.\ssEK.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
After  the  aggression  and  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  our  territories  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  armed  forces,  we  tried  to  build 
up  our  armed  forces  again  to  defend  our- 
selves and  to  defend  our  territory  against 
any  new  aggression:  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Israelis  were  able  to  receive  from  the  United 
States  of  America  88  Skyhawks  and  50 
Phantoms.  In  addition  to  their  armed  forces 
and  air  force  which  were  not  heavily  dam- 
aged during  the  war  of  1967.  We  got.  of 
course,  some  aeroplanes — we  have  bombers 
as  you  know — we  can  retaliate;  we  can  at- 
tack— but  stUl  until  now  the  Israelis  have 
supremacy  In  alrforce.  Within  a  few  days 
they  were  attacking  Egypt,  attacking  Jordan, 
attacking  Syria — at  the  same  time  using  their 
alrforce. 

RKPOam.  But  Mr.  President,  only  recently 
an  arrangement  was  made  between  Prance 
and  Libya — which  of  course  Is  a  country 
very  close  to  you  In  geography  and  In 
politics — and  those  Mirage  planes  that  are 
going  to  go  from  Prance  to  Libya,  shouldn't 
they  give  the  Cnlted  States  and  Israel  a 
chance  to  make  a  similar  exchange  to  keep 
Israel  at  the  same  level  with  the  overall 
Arab  power? 

Nassee.  The  problem  Is  not  the  aeroplanes 
really.  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  The 
problem  which  we  feel  here  In  the  Arab  coun- 
tries— not  only  here  In  Egypt— is  the  problem 
of  pilots.  In  order  to  arrange  to  have  pilots, 
you  need  three  or  four  a  year.  We  have 
more  planes  than  pilots  and  It  Is  well  known 
and  published  throughout  the  world.  The 
Israelis  have  the  facilities— they  can  brtng 
pilots  from  America,  from  Prance,  from  South 
Africa— all  emlgrattng  as  Jews.  We  can't  do 
that. 

RZPOKTU.  Well.  President  Nasser,  how  long 
do  you  think  It  would  take  for  the  Libyan 
alrforce  to  make  use  of  these  Mirage  planes? 
Nassn.  According  to  my  Information  they 
will  not  receive  any  aeroplanes  this  year 
1970.  Next  year  they  will  receive.  I  think  at 
the  beginning  about  8  planes,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  pilots — they  don't 
have  any  pilots  also — they  dont  have  100 
pllou  ...  So  they  will  have  next  year  8 
planes,  after  that  in  "72  and  "73  they  will 
have  the  rest  of  the  aeroplanes  so  there  Is 
big  publicity  according  to  the  balance  of 
power  In  the  areas  because  of  the  Prench 
Libyan  deal.  I  think  It  is  nonsense  because 
Libya  will  not  receive  any  planes  this  year 
and  during  the  first  8  months  of  next  year 
they  will  receive  8  planes.  The  Israelis  have 
received  88  Skynawka.  50  Phantoms  and  now 
they  are  waiting  for  another  50  Phantoms 
from  the  United  States.  The  Israelis  have 
two  pilot*  for  every  aeroplane,  they  have 
more  pilots,  they  have  60  pilots  In  Prance 
waiting  for  Mirages  but  the  Araba  don't  have 
pilots,  ao  the  Israelis  have  air  security  and 
air  supremacy.  They  say  that  plainly  they 
attack  all  the  Arab  cotintrles  at  once. 

Repokthl  What  will  Egypt's  position  be. 
Mr.  Prealdent.  IX  President  NUon  decides  to 
sell  Israel  50  more  Phantoms?  This  decision 
will  be  made  within  the  next  30  days. 

Nasseb.  Well  I  think  the  answer  la  very 
simple.  We  will  try  by  all  means  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  help  us  In  that  connection 
because  If  they  continue  to  have  air  suprem- 
acy and  control  of  the  sklee — not  only  of 
Israel  but  of  the  other  Arab  countries — they 
will  not  try  to  adopt  peaceful  strintlons.  Why 


adopt  peaceful  solutions  as  long  as  they  can 
have  bombers  and  pilots? 

REPtmiE*.  Have  you  recently  asked  the 
Soviet  Union  for  any  more  military  aid  or 
anti-aircraft  aid? 

Nasser.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  asked  the 
Soviet  Union  for  such  aid  since  the  1987 
war  until  now. 

REForrra.  Mr.  President  do  you  have  any 
plans  or  does  the  Egyptian  alrforce  have  any 
plans  to  reUUate  m  kind  against  Israel. 
Israeli  planes  are  now  bombing  within  a  few 
miles  of  Cairo.  Egyptian  planes  hnve  never 
yet  bombed  within  the  original  Israeli 
border.  Do  you  have  any  plans  to  retaliate 
against  the  Israelis? 

Nassee.  I  can  tell  you  only  one  thing,  we 
can  retaliate.  The  question  Is  a  decision.  Un- 
til now  we  don't  have  a  decision  to  retaliate, 
but  we  have  to  study  It. 

Repoetek.  President  Nasser,  one  more  ques- 
tion on  this  whole  business  of  the  Israeli 
attacks.  Is  It  possible  to  get  the  kind  of 
equipment  from  the  Soviet  Union — SAM  III 
sites,  the  latest  models  for  Instance  of  the 
surface  to  air  missile  that  could  In  fact  con- 
trol the  kind  of  penetration  that  Is  now  going 
on  by  Israeli  aircraft.  Is  It  physically  possible 
to  do  that?  They  come  In  very  low. 
Nassbx.  Well,  I  think  It  Is  possible. 
Repoetee.  And  this  would  depend  on 
whether  you  could  make  arrangements  with 
Moscow  to  get  the  latest  models  of  the  anti- 
aircraft missiles.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 
NassES.  Tee.  of  course.  Well  you  know,  from 
1987  we  are  trying  to  get  more  developed 
equipment  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  of 
course  these  talks  were  dependent  to  a  great 
ex  ent  aboMt  the  activities  of  the  other 
side  ...  I  mean  Israel.  Now  as  long  as  the 
Israelis  come  in  on  low  flying  attacks  and 
attack  targets  In  Cairo  and  Upper  Bgypt.  and 
also  atuck  civilian  targets — not  only  military 
targets.  Last  week  in  Maadl  there  was  a  school 
very  near  to  the  barracks  which  were  at- 
tacked. I  think  It  win  be  very  logic  that  the 
Soviets  give  us  the  beat  air  defense. 

REPoaTEE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  broader 
war  and  peace  question — Is  It  conceivable 
today  do  you  think  that  this  whole  area 
could  again  become  embroiled  In  a  niore  or 
le?s  major  war  such  as  the  Six  Day  War  and 
such  as  the  1956  war? 

Nassn.  WeU  M  long  ••  the  Israelis  occupy 
and  continue  to  occupy  Arab  territories — 
and  as  I  said  almost  about  3  years  have 
gone  by  since,  well  I  think  It  la  our  duty 
to  liberate  the  occupied  territory,  not  only 
our  right  as  I  say.  So  they  want  cease- 
fire. What  Is  the  meaning  of  ceasefire? 
The  meaning  of  ceasefire  Is  consent  from 
the  Arab  people  to  Israel  to  oontlnue  the 
occupation  of  the  Arab  territory  and  they 
want  to  stay  on  In  the  Sues  Canal  ••  was 
■aid  to  you  with  your  interview  with  the 
Israeli  Prime  Minister.  They  say  that  the 
other  alternative  of  being  on  the  Sues  Canal 
will  be  In  Cairo.  We  have  to  fight  really  to 
defend  ourselves  than  we  have  to  fight  to 
liberate  our  occupied  territory,  so  I  cannot 
see  any  alternative  to  a  peaceful  solution  ac- 
cor<llng  to  the  United  Nauons  resolution^ 
that  Is  withdrawal. 

Reporteb.  Well.  Mr.  President,  supposing 
Israel  announced  tonM>rrow  that  she  la  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  frocn  the  occupied  terri- 
tories, would  you  then  be  prepared  to  make 
an  undertaking  guaranteeing  Israel'a  sover- 
eignty, guaranteeing  her  right  to  exist  In  the 
Middle  Caat  as  a  state:  guaranteeing  ber 
passage  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Oulf  of 
Aquaba? 

Nasoeb.  Well  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. There  was  no  declaration  from  Is- 
rael .  .  .  but  we  have  fulfilled  all  what  you 
have  said  now.  all  those  guarantees.  All  that 
was  aaid  to  Jarring  when  he  was  here,  we 
said  that  we  agree  about  the  implementation 
for  the  UN  Security  Council  resolution,  the 
sovereignty,  the  right  to  live,  the  right  of 
passage  In  waterways  ...  all  these  points  In 


the  Security  Council  ...  I  have  It  here  In  my 
pocket  ...  I  f&n  tell  you  these  polnU.  .  .  . 
You  know  these  points — but  there  was  no 
single  point  trim  Israel  that  they  agree 
about  the  Implementation  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution.  ,They  thought  they'd 
look  to  the  Security  Council  resolution  as 
an  agenda  for  negotiation — this  Is  not  the 
Bocurlty  Council  resolution. 

Repoeteb.  President  Nasser.  Premier  Meir 
keeps  saying  that  she  simply  wants,  and 
Israel  wants,  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  you.  .  .  . 
That  negotiations  can  be  worked  out.  What 
objection  do  you  as  the  leader  of  the  Arab 
world  have  to  sitting  down  to  some  political 
negotiation  for  settlement? 

Nasbeb.  Tou  know  I  read  this  Interview 
with  Mrs.  Melr.  Mrs.  Melr  said  that  she  wants 
to  sit  down  with  me  and  other  Arab  leaders 
without  any  preconditions.  When  you  said 
in  the  interview  that  you  had  to  declare 
about  the  intention  of  withdrawal  from  the 
occupied  territories,  she  said  no  .  .  .  She 
win  sit  with  the  Arabs  without  any  condi- 
tions: this  means  for  us  that  we  sit  with 
Mrs  Melr  after  the  occupation  of  20  per  cent 
of  Egyptlon  territory  by  Israel,  after  occu- 
pation of  70  per  cent  of  Jordan  and  after 
the  occupation  of  part  of  Syria.  They  will  be 
In  a  very  strong  position,  we  will  be  In  a 
very  weak  one.  This  means  for  us  that  we 
go  for  unconditional  surrender.  When  we 
look  over  all  our  history  those  who  went 
to  sit  with  the  invaders  while  they  occupied 
their  territories,  they  went  only  accepting 
one  condition — unconditional  surrender. 

Repoeteb.  Mr.  President,  what  about  In- 
direct talks?  Are  you  wllUng  to  engage  In 
indirect  talks  with  the  IsraelU  while  they 
still  occupy  part  of  the  Arab  state's  territory? 

Nasseb.  We  sgreed  about  that  by  accept- 
ing the  UN  resolution  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cU  of  November  1967.  I'U  teU  you  some- 
thing—there were  indirect  talks  going  on 
by  Ounnar  Jarring  for  18  months.  He  put 
questions  to  us  asking  about  our  point  of 
view  according  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Security  Council  resolution.  We  answered 
every  question.  We  said  that  we  accept  the 
sovereignty  of  Israel,  the  right  of  Israel  to 
Uve.  the  right  of  passage  through  water- 
ways at  all  polnU  but  Israel  refused.  Israel 
said  that  they  looked  to  the  resolution  as 
agenda  and  they  want  to  sit  for  direct  ne- 
goUatlons.  so  there  were  Indirect  negotia- 
tions goiiig  on  for  about  18  months  without 
an  answer.  Then  Jarring  said  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  and  left  and  now  be  Is  in 
Moscow. 

Rbpokteb.  But  Mr.  President  it  was  my 
understanding  that  yovir  foreign  minister, 
Mr.  Rlad,  made  an  agreement  I  believe  with 
Mr.  Rogers  at  the  UN  last  year  on  the  Rhodes 
formula  which  was.  of  course,  the  formula 
which  led  to  the  negotiations  which  set  up 
Israel  as  a  state.  Is  It  your  position  now  Sir. 
that  you  would  In  fact  engage  In  Rhodes 
type  negotiations? 

Nasser.  Well  really  I  want  to  correct  some- 
thing: there  was  no  agreement  between  our 
Foreign  Minister  and  the  US  Foreign  Min- 
ister about  Rhodes  Formula.  Tou  know  the 
Rhodes  formula — I  don't  know  from  where 
they  brought  this  term  Rhodes  formula — 
this  was  going  on  In  1949  on  the  Island  of 
Rhodes.  Well,  something  took  place  through 
the  Arab  represenutlve  in  New  York,  the 
representatives  of  all  the  Arab  countries  In 
New  York,  the  representative  of  the  Big  Pour 
Powers  In  New  York,  of  Israel  In  New  York, 
of  Ounnar  Jarring  In  New  York.  U  Thant  in 
New  York— and  those  were  going  on.  Well 
why  do  they  insist  about  the  word  "Rhodes" 
as  direct  negotiations  and  not  as  indirect 
negotiations?  We  said  that  we  looked  to 
Rhodes  as  Indirect  negotiations  not  direct 
negotiations— then  why  do  we  tie  ourselves 
to  this  formula.  Well  we  have  our  repre- 
sentatives In  New  York,  they  have  their  rep- 
resentatives In  New  York,  Ounnar  Jarring 
can  go  to  New  York,  the  Big  Powers  have 
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their  represeritatlves  In  New  York— anyone 
can  come  and  contact  us.  We  are  ready  to 
have  conUct  but  not  direct  negotiations 
with  Israel. 

Repoeteb.  Mr.  President,  on  a  somewhat 
related  question,  Israel  had  been  attacking 
the  US  for  some  months  now  for  Interfering 
In  trying  to  arrange  a  settlement.  Israel  says 
she  win  not  accept  an  Imposed  settlement 
and  la  against  the  United  States  talking 
about  It  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Big 
Pour.  You  attack  the  U.S.  for  giving  weapons 
to  Israel.  What  can  the  United  States  do  un- 
der these  circumstances.  Sir? 

Nasseb.  Well  there  U  a  great  difference  be- 
tween giving  weapons,  50  Phantoms  and  an- 
other 50  Phantoms  ond  88  Skyhawks  and  an- 
other 100  Skyhawks  .  .  .  There  Is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  that  and  ulklng  with  the 
big  powers.  Well  we  are  ready  to  accept  any- 
thing from  the  United  States;  U  they  give  us 
88  Skyhawks  and  they  give  us  100  Phantoms 
and  also  some  pilots,  go  to  the  Israelis  and 
talk  as  they  like  to  Ulk  With  anybody  .  .  . 
So  really  It  Is  not  fair  to  compare  the  two 
point  together. 

Repoeteb.  I'd  like  to  compare  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  President,  and  talk  about  the  Commando 
activities,  the  guerilla  warfare  along  the  bor- 
ders of  Israel.  Do  you  feel.  Sir,  that  the  Peda- 
yeen  movement  Is  a  threat  to  the  power  of  the 
leaders  of  Individual  countries  like  yotirself? 
Nassee.  I  think  we  could  not  look  to  It  as 
power.  What  U  my  power  as  long  as  20  per 
cent  of  my  country  Is  occupied  by  the  Israelis. 
Where  Is  King  Hussein's  power  as  long  as  70 
per  cent  of  his  country  is  occupied  by  the 
Israelis?  It  is  not  question  of  power  or  Indi- 
vidual personalities  or  a  question  of  land  and 
people. 

Repoeteb.  Mr.  President,  recently  people 
have  talked  about  the  commando  movement 
as  the  third  force  In  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  event  that  there  were  some  kind  of  set- 
tlement some  day,  would  not  the  presence  of 
the  Palestinians  be  an  unsettling  force, 
would  the  Israelis  ever  agree  to  a  settlement 
with  the  Pedayeen  If  they  were  allowed  to 
operate  from  either  Egypt  or  Jordan  or  Syria 
against  Israel  after  a  settlement? 

Nassee.  Well  you  know  If  we  take  this 
quesUon  as  It  U  we'll  be  neglecting  the  rlgbU 
of  the  Palestinians  and  the  rights  of  refugees 
In  their  homelands.  Why  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves,  why  this  problem  has  continued 
for  20  years  after  the  1948  war.  There  were 
resolutions  from  the  United  Nations  ac- 
cording to  the  refugees  then  there  was  a  con- 
clUatlon  committee  to  bring  the  Palestinians 
and  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  together.  The 
Committee  was  formed  from  the  United 
Sutes,  Prance  and  Turkey.  Then  everything 
was  neglected  so  the  refugees  continued  as 
refugees  .  .  they  haven't  returned  back  to 
their  homeland,  so  the  problem  has  con- 
tinued for  20  years  If  we  don't  solve  the 
refugee  problem,  the  Palestinian  problem, 
there  will  be  no  peace 

Reporteb.  Presumably  a  refugee  settlement 
would  be  part  of  final  peace  solution.  Do  you. 
Sir.  find  that  within  the  Arab  world  the  com- 
mando leader  Yaasa  Arafat  In  anyway  rivals 
you  for  the  affection  of  the  Arab  people? 

Nasseb.  You  know  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
rivals.  It  Is  a  question  of  Independence;  It  Is 
a  question  of  getting  rid  of  the  occupation. 
If  Arafat  Is  able  today  to  get  rid  of  the  occu- 
paUon,  to  esUbllsh  the  Arab  sovereignty; 
you  were  speaking  about  the  Israeli  sov- 
ereignty, what  of  the  Arab  sovereignty,  our 
territory  U  occupied.  WeU,  I'll  be  marching 
behind  Yassa  Arafat,  It  U  not  a  question  of 
Individuals. 

Repoeteb.  Mr.  President,  may  we  return  to 
one  point.  You  are  the  leader  oi  the  Arab 
world  as  much  as  any  one  man  Is.  Over  the 
year  1969  you  uauaUy  called  in  many  of  your 
speeches  for  a  military  solution.  Earlier  in 
this  conversation  you  talked  about  a  politi- 
cal solution.  Are  you  and  Egypt  now  on  the 
side  of  a  pollttcal  solution  through  negotia- 


tion, say  through  Indirect  talks  with  Mr. 
Jarring  or  do  you  lavor  a  mlUtary  solution 
through  force? 

Nasseb.  Well  If  we  return  back  to  '67  we 
came  out  of  the  war  without  anything.  We 
lost  all  our  arms,  we  lost  our  army  so  our 
intention,  our  object  by  that  time  was  to  re- 
build our  armed  forces.  Then  we  accepted 
the  United  Nations  Solution.  Egypt  only  and 
Jordan  accepted  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution.  Well  there  was  a  debate 
In  the  Arab  countries  people  against  the  po- 
litical solution,  people  supporting  the  mili- 
tary solution.  I  want  to  tell  you  something — 
there  is  nothing  which  Is  called  a  political 
solution  and  nothing  which  Is  called  a  mili- 
tary solution — there  Is  a  solution.  We  have  to 
talk  for  a  peaceful  solution,  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  to  establish  our  military  force. 
It  Is  our  duty;  there  is  no  peaceful  solution 
to    liberate    our    occupied    territory.    So    I 
haven't  talked  at  all  recenUy  or  lately  about 
military  solutions.  I  will  tell  you  on  the  6th 
of  November — I  think  you  mean  the  speech 
m  the  parUament,  I  talked  about  a  peaceful 
solution.  We   tried   and  so  on   and  Jarring 
went  on  for  18  months  without  a  resiUt,  so 
what  Is  the  other  alternative  in  front  of  us? 
We  have  to  liberate  our  occupied  territory. 
The  other  alternative  U  a  big  sea  of  blood 
and  fire  and  so  on;   the  reports  of  aU  over 
the  world  In  the  newspapers,  nobody  men- 
tioned what  I  said  about  peaceful  solutions 
but  all  that  was  mentioned  was  what  I  said 
about  the  alternative.  If  there  Is  no  way  of 
peaceful  solution,  what  we  could  do,  it  Is  the 
right  of  every  country  with  occupied  terri- 
tory so  always  I  talked  about  that  and  that. 
Repobtee.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  a  power  In  the  Middle  East  or  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  until  quite  recently, 
do  you  feel  that  the  Soviet  power  In  this  area 
will  decrease  or  Increase  with  a  settlement 
of  the  basic  problem? 

Nassee.  Well  I  want  to  teU  you  something. 
I  was  In  contact,  close  contact  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  They  are  always  for  the  peaceful 
solution.  They  tried  by  all  means  to  reach 
a  peaceful  solution. 

Reporter.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  So- 
viet Union  today  is  pushing  for  peace  In  the 
area  as  much  as  your  country? 

Nasseb.  You  know  I  hear  sometimes  that 
they  don't  mean  what  they  say,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  something,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
always  meaning  a  peaceful  solution — I  talked 
with  them— untn  today. 

Repoeteb.  Except,  Sir,  that  the  fact  of  tur- 
moil continuing  In  this  area  gives  the  Soviet 
Union  ever  greater  entree,  Is  that  not  true? 
Nasseb.  Well,  of  course,  I  want  to  teU  you 
something,  now  we  depend  to  great  extent 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  Well  If  you  give.  If  the 
United  States  gives  the  new  60  Phantoms  to 
the  Israelis,  where  do  we  go?  We  have  to 
go  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
something,  the  fact  whether  they  get  ad- 
vantage, or  don't  get.  they  want  a  peaceful 
solution. 

Repobteb.  Why  Is  It,  President  Nasser,  that 
the  Arab  countries  cannot  form  a  common 
alliance,  a  military  alliance?  You  spoke  a 
moment  ago  of  a  pUot  shortage.  Is  It  possible 
that  you  would  ever  form  an  alliance  with 
one  air  force,  an  alliance  with  various  coun- 
tries, one  army  so  that  you  wovild  concen- 
trate your  power?  It  Is  now  so  diffuse. 

Nasseb.  WeU,  I  agree  with  you  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem. It  Is  not  an  easy  problem.  You  know 
dealing  with  such  questions  there  are  many 
problems  which  have  to  be  solved,  but  I  think 
your  point  of  view  Is  correct  and  the  right 
point  of  view.  We  tried  that  when  we  formed 
the  Eastern  front  and  the  western  front  and 
the  Arab  Joint  command  and  we  wlU  have 
a  meeting  next  week.  We'll  have  a  meeting 
about  the  heads  of  State  around  Israel,  whose 
territories  are  occupied.  We  wlU  try  to  dis- 
cuss such  questions. 
RcpoBTXB.  Is  It  conceivable  that  a  unified 


command  particularly  In  the  air  could  come 
out  of  this  meeting?  In  the  next  few  weeks 
or  months? 

Nasser.  WeU  It  will  need  time.  It  Is  not  an 
easy  question.  Can  I  teU  you  something?  It 
was  said  by  Mrs.  Meir  that  we  attacked 
them  In  '67.  I'll  tell  you  something,  they 
were  preparing  two  pilots  for  each  plane 
and  we  were  ...  a  shortage  of  pilots  all 
over  the  Arab  countries,  so  this  Is  a  big  proof 
that  we  were  not  preparing  for  attack.  And 
also  on  this  time,  three  of  our  armoured 
forces  divisions  were  In  Yemen.  If  we  pre- 
pared to  attack  Israel,  I  think  the  first  rea- 
sonable thing  was  to  bring  our  three  divi- 
sions from  Yemen  and  to  be  sure  that  we 
have  two  pilots  for  every  aeroplane;  and  to 
be  sure  that  we'U  have  air  supremacy,  but  we 
were  attacked  In  "67  as  we  were  attacked  In 
•56.  In  '56  there  were  no  troubles  with  Israel 
at  all.  The  trouble  was  with  Britain  and 
France  because  of  the  nationalization  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Repor'ter.  Mr.  President,  you  did  on  May 
28.  1967  or  rather  May  23,  close  the  Straits 
of  Tlran  which  the  Israelis  took  as  a  cause 
of  war.  Would  you  do  that  again  If  you  were 
to  regain  the  Slnal,  or  would  you  permit 
Sharm  el  Sheik  to  be  demilitarized  or  to  have 
United  Nations  troops  there  to  guarantee 
Israeli  passage  In  the  event  of  a  settlement? 
Nasser.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  my  in- 
tentions In  "67.  There  were  speeches  from 
Israel  against  Syria,  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel  and  by  the  chief  of  general  staff  of 
Israel.  They  said  that  they  would  be  able  to 
walk  to  Damascus.  We  declared  that  we  had 
Joint  agreements  for  military  defence  and 
If  this  happens  we  will  help  the  Syrians.  The 
Israelis  continued  In  their  threats  then  we 
moved  our  troops  to  Slnal;  then  we  asked 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
about  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  between  Rafa  and  Ellat 
and  we  asked  him  to  keep  these  forces  in 
Sharm  el  Sheik  and  Oaza.  These  were  our  in- 
tentions. There  were  no  Intentions  by  that 
time  to  close  Sharm  el  Sbelk  because  he 
hadn't  asked  the  withdrawal  of  the  (UNEP) 
from  Sharm  el  Sheik.  Well,  but  the  answer 
came  back  that  either  we  keep  the  force  as 
It  Is  or  move  It  completely.  WeU,  what  will 
happen  In  the  future?  I  think  we  have  to 
discuss  that  with  Ounnar  Jarring. 

Reporteb.  Would  you  permit  a  demlU- 
tarlzed  Slnal  If  you  were  to  regain  the  occu- 
pied territory? 

Nasser.  We  wlU  not  permit  a  demlUUrlzed 
Slnal.  Slnal  represents  20%  of  our  coun- 
try. WlU  you  permit  demlUtarlzatlon  of 
20  Tc  of  yotir  country? 

Repoeteb.  WeU  Mr.  President,  would  you 
permit  a  demlUtarized  zone  at  the  border 
because  what  Israel  worries  about  Is  air- 
fields right  there  at  the  border  of  her  cotintry 
which  could  get  at  Tel  Aviv  In  3  minutes. 
Nasseb.  We  agreed  about  that,  of  course, 
when  we  were  discussing  the  quesUon  with 
Ounnar  Jarring,  we  agreed  about  a  de- 
mlUtarized zone;  we  agreed  about  an  Inter- 
national police  force;  we  agreed  about  all 
these  points  because  these  points  were  part 
of  the  Security  CouncU  Resolution  but 
Israel  refused  to  discuss  any  of  these  points 
with  Ounnar  Jarring. 

Repoeteb.  Why  Is  It  Mr.  President  that 
Israel  with  this  very  smaU  population  of 
2V4  mllUon  people  can  seem  to  have  su- 
premacy on  the  ground  and  In  the  air 
over  these  vast  numbers  of  people  that  In- 
habit the  Arab  countries?  You  spoke  of  the 
pilot  shortage,  why  U  there  a  pilot  shortage? 
Nasseb.  WeU,  I  want  to  teU  you  that  there 
are  many  reasons.  One  thing  It  was  not  at 
all  in  our  agenda  or  In  our  plans  . . .  anything 
about  an  atUck  against  Israel.  Anything 
about  offensive  actions  against  Israel.  I  pive 
a  speech  here  on  the  .  .  .  May.  1966  to  the 
Palestinians;  I  told  them,  well,  we  have 
no  plans  to  attack  Israel— our  plans  are 
mainly  directed  to  defend  otir  territory.  I 
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think   th«   Isrmella   wer«   amarter  th*n   us. 
I  a^ee  with  that. 

Reportm.  But  Mr.  PrMldent.  you  have 
b««n  quoted  In  the  paat  and  In  the  period 
before  '67  as  saying  that  Bgypt  and  the 
Arabs  would  "throw  Israel  into  the  aea". 
Now  surely  that  la  not  a  statement  condu- 
cive to  peace? 

Nasskb.  I  bet  you  I  can.  I  have  all  my 
statements.  I  have  all  my  speeches.  I  havent 
said  these  words  at  all  In  my  Ufe.  It  you 
prove.  I  can  give  you. . . . 

RxposTsa.  Perhaps  Radio  Cairo  .  .  .  (Nas- 
ser interrupts) 

NASSxa.  No.  you  speak  about.  I  don't  know 
what  they  aay  In  Radio  Cairo.  Tou  don't 
know  what  they  say  In  the  newspapers  In  the 
United  States  or  in  the  radios  or  television? 
They  say  different.  Where  many  people  come 
and  say  what  they  want  to  say.  but  I  said 
only  about  the  Israelis  question  that  we  ask 
about  the  rlghu  of  the  people  of  Palestine. 
the  refugees  who  were  deprived  completely 
out  of  their  territory  and  their  land,  deprived 
of  their  property.  But  I  haven't  said  that 
we'll  get  rid  of  the  Israelis,  well  send  them  to 
the  sea.  If  you  go  to  Israel  they'll  tell  you 
that  Nasser  has  said  so  and  so  and  so.  they 
said  that  to  your  congressmen,  they  said  that 
to  all  the  visitors  from  the  United  States  but. 
I  want  to  tell  you  something:  you  c&n  have 
a  collection  of  my  speeches,  my  interviews — 
there  la  no  single  world  about  sending  the 
Israelis  to  the  sea. 

RxpoBTOL  Will  you  translate  them  Into 
English  for  me?  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  you 
about  diplomatic  relations  bef^een  Wash- 
ington and  Cairo?  If  the  mood  here  Is  In 
the  direction  of  settlement,  why  Is  It  not  pos- 
sible for  you.  sir.  to  accept  our  offer  of  re- 
establishing diplomatic  relations  after  almost 
three  years? 

NAasaa.  WeU.  I'U  teU  you  something.  All  the 
people  here  know  that  the  United  States  Is 
not  evenhanded  in  this  conflict  In  the  Middle 
East.  All  the  people  know  that  the  United 
States  suppllea  Israel  with  arms,  not  only 
with  aeroplane*.  I  talked  only  about  aero- 
planes, but  also  with  tanks — Patton  tanks 
from  Ckrmany  received  by  Israel  lately  after 
the  occupation  of  our  territory.  Spare  parts, 
ammunitions,  rockets,  bomba — the  bombs 
which  were  hitting  Maidl  last  week  are  made 
in  the  United  States:  the  rockets  are  made 
m  the  United  States.  Suppose  that  I  agreed 
about  that  and  tomorrow  the  Israelis  received 
the  50  Phantoms.  What  will  be  my  position 
in  facing  my  people?  It  Is  a  question  intern- 
ally. I  want  our  people  to  feel  that  when  we 
move  such  a  direction.  It  will  be  based  on 
concrete  points  that  the  United  States  will 
take  ah  evenhanded  policy  according  the 
problem  of  the  Middle  East. 

RKPoarxB.  President  Nasser,  you're  holding 
a  series  of  meetings  this  week  and  you're 
meeting  with  the  leaders  of  the  lo  called 
"confrontation  countries".  Do  you  see  that 
this  might  mean  a  new  change  In  policy  for 
the  United  Arab  Republic?  Are  you  planning 
any  kind  of  new  departure  diplomatically, 
perhaps  towards  a  peaceful  solution  through 
the  aegis  of  Ambassador  Jarring,  or  what  do 
you  see  coming  Ln  the  month's  time? 

Nasseb.  Well,  first  of  all  this  meeting  Is  to 
coordinate  the  defense  of  our  country  against 
the  aggresalon  of  Israel.  The  aggression  of 
Israel  Is  taking  place  every  day  against  Syria. 
Jordan.  Lebanon,  and  Egypt.  The  occupation 
Is  going  on  now  for  about  3  yean.  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  our  policy — Our 
policy  about  a  peaceful  solution  with  Israel. 
We  declare  that  after  November,  after  the 
declaration  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Reeolutlon,  It  Is  stlU  our  policy  that 
we  have  to  try  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution 
but  we  Insist  that  the  key  position  for  reach- 
ing a  peaceful  solution  la  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  the  occupied  IsraeM  forces  from  the 
Arab  terrttortea. 


RBPOBTxa.  Mr.  President,  can  you  reach  a 
peaceful  solution  and  then  everything  hap- 
pen at  the  same  time? 

NaaasB.  No.  we  can  reach  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion aa  a  package  and  everything  happens  at 
the  same  time  .  .  .  according  to  the  Security 
Council  Resolution. 

Rbportxx  May  I  ask  you  a  personal  ques- 
tion. President  Nasser?  The  revolution  oc- 
curred in  1952.  In  1964  you  became  President. 
Tou  have  been  In  ofBce  for  a  very  long  time. 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  what  are  your  plans,  do 
you  plan  to  stay  In  oOlce  and  how  is  your 
health? 

Nasseb.  Well,  you  can  see  my  health.  I 
think.  It  U  easy  and  I  think  my  plans.  I  said 
to  the  people  that  I  will  stay  until  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  Israeli  forces  from 
our  territory,  after  that  I  will  say  my  plans. 
I  think  It  is  my  duty  now  to  continue  to  get 
rid  of  the  occupation.  I  tried  on  the  9th  of 
June.  1967  to  leave  but  the  people  refused  to 
permit.  I  think  they  will  not  refuse  also  to 
permit  me  today. 

RcpoBTCB.  President  Nasser,  back  to  the 
package  settlement.  Israel  has  made  It  clear 
many  times  In  public  statements  that  Jeru- 
salem Itself  will  remain  under  Israeli  control, 
and  Mrs.  Melr  made  that  point  that  the  flag 
of  Jordan  would  never  again  fly  over  Jeru- 
salem. Would  this  be  included  in  your  pack- 
age settlement? 

Nasser.  Jerusalem  Is  one  of  the  main  points. 
I  will  not  accept,  of  course:  they  gave  Jeru- 
salem to  Israel.  ThU  would  be  against  the 
Security  Council  Resolution  because  the  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  was  talking  about 
the  withdrawal  and  about  not  permitting 
occupying  territory  with  force  So,  when  I  say 
withdrawal.  I  mean  withdrawal  of  all  oc- 
cupied territory. 

RxpoBTCB.  But  realistically.  President  Nas- 
ser. U  It  not  a  fact  that  you  beUeve.  do  you 
not  believe,  that  Israel  meaiu  what  ahe  says 
about  Jerusalem?  She  has  net  said  that  about 
Slnal.  about  Sharm  el  Sheik,  about  the  Oolan 
HelghU? 

Nasseb.  Well.  I  mean.  Urael  thinks  that 
they  are  the  masters  In  the  area.  This  will 
not  continue  for  a  long  time. 

RxrowTw*.  But  you  do  believe  that  she 
means.  Mrs.  Melr.  that  she  will  never.  Israel 
will  never,  withdraw  from  east  Jerusalem? 

Nasseb.  But.  of  courae.  I  cannot  tell  you 
about  what  Mrs.  Melr  means — but  I  can  tell 
you  about  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  with- 
drawal means  complete  withdrawal! 

RxrovrEB.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  on  November  9.  set  a  new 
policy  statement  about  the  Middle  East.  It 
was  an  attempt,  most  diplomats  thought,  for 
the  United  States  to  show  a  more  evenhanded 
approach  to  the  Arab  states.  The  Russians 
appeared  to  reject  It  out  of  hand.  Do  you  feel 
that  the  United  States  can  do  anything  to 
help  or  suggest  or  find  a  way  toward  a  peace- 
ful soluUon? 

Nasseb.  Really,  we  have  some  objections  to 
this  plan.  First  of  all.  It  was  dividing  the 
Arab  countries  this  was  our  main  objection. 
RxroRTEB.  But  I  understand  that  It  was 
supposed  to  be  part  of  a  package:  that  the 
Egyptian  border  first,  then  the  Jordanian? 

Nasseb.  This  was  said  after  that.  Then  we 
think  that  this  plan  >s  different  from  the 
Security  Council  Resolution  because  the  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  was  definite  about 
every  point:  definite  about  the  withdrawal 
from  aU  the  territory:  definite  about  the 
mission  of  Jarring.  But  this  plan  left  some 
points  to  be  for  mediation  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelis.  This  means  that 
Israelis  wUI  have  really  the  right  to  veto  be- 
catise  they  occupy  our  territory  If  we  don't 
accept  their  point  of  view  they  will  not  with- 
draw. 

Repobteb.  On  the  Big  Four  proposals  on 
Jordan  and  Israel  as  opposed  to  Egypt  and 
Israel,  would  you  approve  King  Hussein 
starting  Indirect  talks  with  Jarring  or  some 


other  third  party  on  the  basis  of  the  Big 
Four  proposals? 

Nassn.  Well— If  there  will  be  Big  Four  pro- 
posals, we  wUI  be  ready  to  talk  with  Jarring. 
not  only  King  Hussein,  we  are  for  peacelul 
solution,  we  don't  want  war  for  war.  really, 
we  want  to  liberate  our  occupied  territory. 

Rbporteb.  Mr.  President.  ^»hy  do  you  think 
that  Israeli  planes  are  bombing  so  close  to 
Cairo,  what  do  you  think  Is  the  strategy  In- 
volved with  this  long  range  aerial  attack? 

Nasseb.  Well.  I  think  that  this  Is  the  arro- 
gance of  power,  first  of  all.  The  Israelis  think 
that  they  are  strong.  Alright,  they  are  strong. 
they  know  that  they  have  air  superiority 
alright:  they  have  air  superiority  but  they 
neglect  the  characteristics  of  the  Arab  peo- 
ple. We  are  here  and  we  were  here  for  7.000 
years.  We  faced  many  problems  like  this 
problem.  You  live  here  and  you  know  our 
people.  Our  people,  well  sometimes  we  are 
different  from  others  think.  Well.  I  think 
these  raids  will  strengthen  the  solidarity 
of  the  Egyptian  people  and  they  are  very 
patient  people:  we  will  be  patient  until  wc 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  our  enemies. 

Reporter.  But  President  Nasser,  so  far  the 
bombing  in  the  suburbs  of  Cairo  by  Israeli 
aircraft  has  been  restricted  to  unpopulated 
areas.  What  If  the  Israelis  started  blowing  up 
bridges  across  the  Nile  river  In  Cairo  Itselt 
and  moved  their  bombing  in  closer?  Will  not 
that  result  In  perhaps  some  different  feeling 
among  your  people? 

Nasseb.  Well,  whatever  the  feelings  will  be. 
ni  tell  yo\i  something,  we  will  not  surrender. 
When  I  say  "we",  I  don't  mean  myself.  I 
mean  the  Egyptian  people. 

Reporter.  Well,  President  Nasser,  Is  It  pos- 
sible that  the  Egyptian  people  and  the  Arab 
people  and  the  Israelis  can  ever  live  In  har- 
mony In  the  Middle  EaaC  Is  this  In  the  cards, 
historically? 

Nasseb.  WeU,  there  are  two  main  parts. 
First  of  all  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
Invaders,  the  Israelis,  from  the  occupied 
territories.  Second  point  Is  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Palestinians.  It  was  said,  for 
Instance,  by  the  leaders  of  the  Palestinians, 
that  they  are  ready  to  live  In  Palestine  with 
the  Israelis  as  they  are  today:  with  the  Jews 
aa  they  are  today:  with  the  Moslems  and  the 
Christians.  But  the  Israelis  Insist  to  get  rid 
of  the  Palestinians  and  to  have  their  nation 
build  only  on  Judaism.  They  take  Judaism 
not  only  as  religion  but  as  nationalism.  Thlii 
Is  complicating  the  problem.  I  don't  know  if 
we  decide  to  have  our  countries  based  on 
Islam  and  the  others  based  on  Christianity 
and  the  other  based  on  Buddhism  that  would 
be  fanatic  actions  everywhere. 

Repobteb.  Just  one  last  question,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. If  these  50  Phantoms  are.  In  fact,  de- 
livered to  Israel,  the  new  50  Phantoms.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  your  country  covUd  retaliate 
against  the  United  States  by  perhaps  expro- 
priation or  some  such  measure? 

Nasskb.  Well  If  this  happens,  by  that  time 
I  will  go  to  Moscow  because  Moscow  will  have 
really  the  word  In  the  Middle  East.  They  have 
to  give  us  arms  to  be  able  to  retaliate:  they 
have  to  help  us  In  order  to  defend  our  coun- 
try against  the  Invaders  and  against  the 
aggression. 

Repobteb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent for  yotir  graclousness  in  sitting  down 
and  talking  to  us. 

RowuuiD  Evans.  Mr.  Touhy  and  I  have 
been  Interviewing  President  Nasser  in  bis 
private  office  In  the  Kuber  Palace  In  Cairo, 
the  capital  of  Egypt. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DOLE  BE- 
FORE MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
year  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  membM". 
will  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  civil 
works  program  of  the  Army  Oorps  ol 
Engineers.  These  hearings  will,  I  think. 
be  of  significant  Importance  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  country,  because  tt  is 
clear  that  the  major  pubUc  activities 
undertaken  by  the  Corps  have  a  measure- 
able  Impact  on  the  quality  of  our  overall 
national  environment. 

On  February  1  the  distinguished  jimior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  a 
valued  and  respected  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control— Rivers 
and  Harbors,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association  meeting  at 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  I  personally  believe  that 
the  speech  was  an  important  one  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  other  Members 
of  the  Seiwte.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  address  be  printed 
In  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senatob  Dole  Bbtobe  the 
Mississippi  Vaixet  Associatioi* 


I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  share 
some  of  my  thoughU  on  the  development  of 
America's  great  water  resources.  RecognlUon 
of  the  Importance  of  taking  affirmative  action 
to  protect  our  environment  has  long  been  a 
concern  of  your  organlzaUon.  Since  1919,  you 
have  continuously  fought  for  a  coordination 
of  our  total  water  uses  with  soil  improve- 
ment, fish  and  wlldUfe  development  and  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  Because  of 
your  estabUshed  Interest  and  expertise,  the 
naUon  must  look  to  you  for  guidance  as  It 
awakens  to  what  President  Nixon  de9crlt)ed 
as  the  "major  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  the  deacde  of  the  seventies." 

Water  proJecU,  their  design  and  construc- 
tion as  well  as  the  procedures  by  which  they 
are  approved  are  an  Important  part  of  this 
concern.  Over  the  years  an  elaborate  proce- 
dure for  approval  of  these  projects,  which 
appears  to  have  Its  own  momentum,  has 
evolved.  Because  of  these  proceduiw.  It  Is 
difficult  to  Identify  the  weak  and  unnecessary 
elements.  It  Is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
Congress  shares  a  great  deal  of  the  blame 
for  most  of  the  archale  authorlUee  tmder 
which  the  civil  works  programs  of  theCtwps 
of  EnglneerB  presently  operates.  Authortttes 
enacted  In  the  late  1800s  and  early  IWO's 
may  not  be  sulUble  for  the  1970's. 

Not  only  the  authority,  but  the  enormous 
body  of  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
other  materials  have  become  extremely  com- 
plex ^r"<  at  the  very  tninimnm  extremely  con- 
fusing to  the  public.  This  work  places  a 
btirden  on  the  committee  on  public  wo»*s 
as  It  carries  out  Its  role  In  the  biennial  ap- 
proval of  the  Omnlbtjs  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act.  Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  on  the 
public  works  committee  are  oonsldering  the 
best  means  by   which   the   committee  can 
exercise  lu  other   constitutionally  charged 
function  to  conduct  oversight  hearings  on 
the  general  program  of  the  oorps.  It  la  hoped 
that  we  may  begin  this  review  during  this 
session  of  Congress  and  that  your  organlsa- 
Uon  wlU  pUy  a  meaningful  role  in  identify- 
ing Inefficiencies  and  reoommendlng  alterna- 
tives to  the  existing  program.  Specific  ques- 
tions Involve  such   things  as  the  benefit/ 
cost  ratio,  relocation  of  Individuals  or  com- 
munities and,  of  ootu»e,  the  considerable 
amount  of  Urns  between  the  authorlsaUon 
of  a  project  and  Its  oonstructlon.  TbU  last 
factor  <rften   adds  to  the   oomplexlty   and 
difficulty  of  tiM  prsvloaa  two.  As  you  ars  well 
aware,  it  U  not  nxrasoal  tor  a  project  once 
authorlnd  to  not  ba  Initiated— mtich  less 


completed- for  several  years  foUowlng  the 
studies  and  data  upon  which  the  project 
was  authortaed.  This,  of  cotuae.  adds  to  the 
burden  that  tha  pubUc  must  shoiUder. 

One  of  my  own  obserrattocs  regarding  the 
present  system  for  the  development  of  water 
resource  projects  is  that  the  pubUc  does  not 
participate  In  as  meaningful  a  way  as  proj- 
ects of  this  substance  and  magnitude  dictate. 
Too  often  the  public's  role  In  the  present 
admlnistraUve  process  occurs  so  late  in  the 
procedure  as  to  put  them  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage. By  that  time,  the  corps  has  de- 
veloped a  tremendotis  documentation  In  sup- 
port of  or  in  opposition  to  a  parUciUar 
project.  We  must  incorporate  Into  this  system 
pubUc  participation  at  an  earlier  stage. 

The  thrust  of  President  Nixon's  state  of 
the   union  message   and  an  earlier  address 
concerning   the   environment    was   that   we 
must  develop  an  Integrated  and  comprehen- 
sive  approach   to   environmental    problems. 
This  message,  of  covirse,  applies  to  water 
resource   projects.   We  must  consider  such 
projects  In  the  total  context  of  the  environ- 
ment and   utilization   of   the  environment. 
We  must  consider  the  effecte  of  water  re- 
source projects  on  adjacent  land  use,  popu- 
UUon  dlstnbuUon.  concentraUon  of  Indus- 
try, and  a  whole  myriad  of  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  either  environmental  degradation 
or  environmental  quality.  It  should  be  ac- 
knowledged at  the  outset,  however,  that  the 
achievement  of  a  comprehensive  tpproach 
is  extremely  difllciUt  and  one  which  will  take 
dedication  and  commitment  from  all  levels 
of  our  society  and,  of  course,  all  levels  of 
government.  We  are  now  coming  full  cycle 
to   realize    that    decision-making    regarding 
the  environment  cannot  be  left  solely  to 
the  Federal  Government  or  even  the  Federal 
Government    working    with    State    govem- 
muits.  To  achieve  an  envlrcmment  of  quality, 
we  must  have  the  parUclpaUon  and  help  of 
all  citizens.  Your  role,  therefore,  is  not  one 
of  waiting  for  decisions  from  government. 
I  would  hope  Congress  wlU  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibility to  make  such  participation  legal- 
ly possible  and  that  your  organlaatton  and 
your  members,  as  dtlaans.  wiU  endeavor  to 
parUclpata  In  a  meaningful  way. 


COSTS  OP  CLEANING  UP  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
cleaning  up  the  environment  will  surdy 
be  the  issue  of  this  decade.  The  New 
Yoilc  Times  of  Sunday,  Prtruary  15, 1970, 
carried  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  pol- 
lution problem  and  this  administration's 
attempto  to  deal  with  It.  There  are  two 
points  In  this  article  which  were  par- 
ticularly interestine  to  me. 

First,  we  should  realize  that  entiing 
air  and  water  pollution  wiU  be  an  ex- 
pensive task.  To  use  an  example  which 
has  been  used  before  on  a  different  issue, 
we  must  make  a  special  effort  now  be- 
cause, for  too  many  years,  we  did  not 
make  it.  We  must  now  spend  to  stop 
pollution  and  to  reverse  this  trend  to- 
ward destroying  our  environment  be- 
cause we  did  80  little  to  prevent  it. 

Part  of  this  price  which  we  must  pay 
should  not  be  Jobs,  however.  Some  of  the 
corporations  wlUch  have  been  <^;)erating 
facilities  which  befoul  the  water  and 
poison  the  i^  now  claim  t^at  the  cost 
of  cleaning  up  these  facilities  would  be 
too  high  and  that  they  be  forced  to  close 
down.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we 
dKNild  not  permit  these  polluters  of  the 
air  and.  water  to  push  the  cost  of  their 


thoughtlessness  and  lack  of  concern  for 
others  onto  the  backs  of  their  workers. 
These  men  and  women  should  not  have 
to  pay  with  their  Jobs  for  their  employ- 
ers' ■wrongs.  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
Congress  wUl  write  this  concept  into  the 
laws  we  should  pass  this  year  to  begin  to 
end  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  of 
Sunday,  February  15,  1970,  entiUed  "En- 
■vlronment:  Concerns  and  Doubts  Over 
the  Nixon  Program,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Concerns  and  Doubts  Ovee  the  Nixon 

Pbocbam 
Washington.— FoUowlng  President  Nixon's 
message  to  Congress  on  environment  last 
Tuesday,  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  RepubUcan 
of  New  Jersey,  said:  "The  President's  pro- 
posals for  protecting  the  environment  repre- 
sent the  clearest  recognition  of  the  problems 
and  the  greatest  influx  of  new  InltlaUve  pre- 
sented by  any  President  since  the  administra- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  But  they  are  stlU 
not  enough." 

Mr.  Case's  statement  is  no  exaggeraUon — 
providing  emphasis  Is  supplied  to  the  phrase 
"by  any  President."  for  Presldente  have  not 
notably  been  leaders  In  environmental  pro- 
tection. The  Initiatives  have  come  from  Con- 
gress. 

Nor  Is  there  any  question  that  the  pro- 
posals are  still  "not  enough"  if  the  Presi- 
dents goal  is  to  be  reached — "the  rescue  of 
our  natural  habitat  as  a  place  both  habitable 
and  hospitable  to  man."  But  even  though  the 
President's  proposals  were  only,  for  the  most 
part,  a  moderate  extension  and  stiffening  of 
leglslaUon  already  on  the  books,  they  went 
more  than  far  enough  to  suggest  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  ahead,  their  potential 
for  controversy,  and  thus  to  raise  concern 
and  doubta 

The  concern  is  centering  on  the  new  stand- 
ards (or  at  least  new  ways  of  setUng  the 
standards)  fo*  industrial  water  and  air  pol- 
lution and  on  the  enforcement  procedures 
and  penalUes  set  forth  in  the  President's 
message.  Most  of  this  concern  on  Capitol  HUl 
U  concentrated  among  the  Republicans,  par- 
ticularly in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  doubta  center  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed funding,  and  are  concentrated  chiefly 
among  the  Democrats,  particularly  the  long- 
established  antipollution  bloc.  Members  of 
the  bloc  beUeve  the  President's  proposed 
spending  is  hopelessly  Inadequata  for  his 
procallmed  obJecUves. 


HXAKT  or  THE    ntOCBAK 

The  concern  (which  is  likely  to  turn  Into 
opposition)  and  the  doubts  can  best  l>e  il- 
lustrated by  the  problems  of  Industrial  and 
municipal  pollution  of  air  and  water — the 
heart  of  the  program. 

On  water  poUution,  the  President  proposed 
that  for  both  interstate  and  intrastate  water- 
ways, water  quality  standards  would  be 
fiTw»T««<»Ki  "to  impose  precise  effluent  require- 
ments (»  aU  industrial  and  municipal 
BonroeB  .  .  .  with  the  limit  for  each  based 
on  a  fair  allocation  of  the  total  capacity  of 
the  waterway  to  absorb  the  user's  p«rticular 
kind  of  wasta  without  becoming  poUuted." 

On  air  pollution,  Mr.  Nixon  would  abolish 
the  present  system  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  aM>roved  air  quality  standards 
set  by  the  states  to  be  applied  within  "air 
quaUty  control  regtons"  smbradng  major  in- 
dustrial and  mstropoUtaa  areas.  Instead,  be 
would  bav«  a  rMsraDy  eatabUsbed  national 
air  qoallty  standard  to  be  met  by  all  states 
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"While  permitting  states  to  set  more  stringent 
standards"  ol  their  own. 

Furthermore,  the  President  would  have 
Federally  established  national  emission 
standards  (or  plants  emitting  pollutants  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  health,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  the  pollutant,  and  for  selec* 
tive  classes  of  new  facilities  that  could  be 
"major    contributors    to    air    pollution." 

Finally,  he  proposed  that  industries  or 
municipalities  falling  to  meet  water  and  air 
quality  standards  and  correction  schedules 
be  subject  to  court  action,  ranging  from 
Injunctions  to  Anes  up  to   $10,000  a  day. 

Congressional  environmentalists  fear  Mr. 
Nixon's  water  programs  might  represent  a 
backward  step  by  permitting  plants  to  dump 
pollutants  up  to  the  "assimilative  capacity" 
of  a  river  rather  than  insisting  on  a  clean- 
up. They  also  (eared  that  his  program  would 
permit  degradation  of  the  streams  now  un- 
polluted. They  also  (eared  his  minimum  na- 
tional air  quality  standard  would  become  a 
maximum   standard   In   many   states. 

But  these  were  not  fears  of  many  Indus- 
triaUsts  and  Republicans  in  Congress.  What 
they  saw  was  the  tremendous  cost  of  install- 
ing the  devices  to  control  pollution  in  order 
to  meet  the  standards. 

Administration  officials  have  been  saying 
with  one  voice  that  the  antipollution  costs 
were  properly  "a  cost  of  doing  business"  and 
thus  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
But  industrialists  and  those  In  Congress  who 
are  attentive  to  their  views  do  not  see  the 
matter  in  quite  such  simple  terms.  They 
fear  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  what  the  con- 
sumer will  bear  and  when  that  limit  Is 
reached,  the  remaining  antipollution  costs 
win  be  reflected  In  lower  corporate  profits. 

Furthermore,  they  contend  that  costs 
which  big  companies  and  new  efficient  plants 
can  possibly  absorb  become  Insupportable  for 
small  companies  and  old  plants.  The  upshot, 
they  say.  may  be  unemployment  wl'h  ac- 
companying outcries  from  local  government, 
especially  In  small  towns  where  a  plant  is 
the  principal  employer. 

A  preview  of  the  possible  trouble  ahead, 
they  suggest,  was  provided  last  week  In  Ou- 
luth.  where  the  50-year-old  United  States 
Steel  plant  employing  3.500  was  under  or- 
ders of  the  Minnesota  Pollution  Control 
Agency  to  install  smoke  abatement  equip- 
ment. Herbert  Dunsmore.  director  of  US. 
Steel's  environmental  affairs,  said  that  com- 
pliance would  cost  •5-mllllon:  that  It  would 
"further  price  the  facility  out  of  the  mar- 
ket.'  and  that  If  the  state  insUted  on  com- 
pliance, the  only  alternative  was  to  shut 
the  plant  down. 

Many  Republican  Congressmen,  and  not  a 
few  Democrats  also,  are  far  from  keen  about 
the  President's  proposed  fines,  even  though 
the  draft  legislation  makes  It  clear  they  are 
not  mandatory.  Even  so.  a  tough  Judge  could 
make  things  very  difficult  If  he  Imposed  $10.- 
000  a  day  over  an  extended  period. 

rOftSIBLE    TBOVBLI 

That  the  Administration  recognizes  the 
possible  legislative  trouble  ahead  on  en- 
forcement and  penalties  was  evident  last 
week  when  it  placed  them  in  a  separate  bill 
on  the  water  pollution  program.  This  would 
give  many  Republicans  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  other  parts  of  the  program — such 
as  reform  and  financing  of  waste  treatment 
legislation — while  still  voting  against  severe 
penalties  for  violators.  Congress  watchers 
are  waiting  to  see  whether  William  C. 
Cramer,  ranking  Republican  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  a  not  overxeaious 
environmentalist,  will  sponsor  the  bill  deal- 
ing  with    enforcement   and    penalties. 

Meanwhile.  Democratic  environmentalists, 
led  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muakie,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion and  author  of  most  of  the  antipollution 
legislation  in  the  past  decade,  saw  a  quite 


different  opportunity  (or  attack  in  the  Presi- 
dent's money  requests  for  his  program. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  asked  for  authority  to  obli- 
gate $4-bllllon  over  (our  years  as  the  Fed- 
eral share  in  a  $10-bllUon  program  for  waste 
treatment  facilities.  Senator  Muskle.  how- 
ever, would  have  the  Federal  Government 
obligate  $l3.5-bllllon  over  five  years,  with 
state  and  local  government  matching  this 
for  a  total  r^t  $25-bllllon — compared  to  the 
President's  $l0-billlon.  Mr.  Muskie's  proposal 
is  based  on  an  estimate  prepared  by  the 
executive  department  back  in  1966.  that 
$30-billion  would  have  to  be  expended  by 
fiscal  19TJ.  It  takes  Into  account  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  amount  au- 
thorized in  the  1966  Clean  Waters  Restora- 
tion Act  and  the  Inflation  that  has  since 
occurred. 

riccacs  missing 

The  President  has  not  set  a  figure  on  the 
amount  he  will  request  for  his  clean  air  pro- 
gram after  the  next  fiscal  year.  However,  his 
appropriations  request  for  fiscal  1971  is  $106- 
mllUon  an  increase  of  only  $lO-mlllion 
over  what  Congress  has  appropriated  for 
this  fiscal  year.  By  contrast,  Mr.  Muskle 
will  Introduce  a  bill  asking  for  appropria- 
tions of  $325-milllon  a  year  for  tliree  years 
beginning  In  fiscal  1971. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  Mr. 
Nixon  said.  "The  price  tag  on  pollution  con- 
trol is  high."  The  Democratic  response  Is 
going  to  be.  "Tou're  right,  and  are  you  pre- 
pared to  ask  for  the  money?" 


CARSWELL  AND  THE  ABA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  was  an  educator  before  entering 
public  life  and  is  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  paid 
very  close  attention  to  the  records  of 
the  committee  hearings  and  the  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor  as  the  Senate  has 
considered  nominees  for  membership  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  As  a  result  of 
this  study.  I  was  pleased  to  give  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  my  complete  en- 
dorsement and  support.  As  I  said  at  that 
time,  he  is  a  strict  constructionist  and 
gives  the  Court  a  balance.  Senators  are 
aware  that  recently  I  was  imable  to  sup- 
port Judge  Haynsworth. 

As  I  study  the  hearing  record  of  Judge 
Carswell,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  American 
Bar  Association's  recommendation.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  pass  upon  the  qual- 
Iflcations  of  judicial  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  Federal  courts.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  12  members,  each 
from  a  different  part  of  the  country.  The 
committee  is  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
has  been  playing  a  role  In  evaluating 
Presidential  nominees  for  judicial  posi- 
tions for  many  years. 

Although  in  the  case  of  nominees  for 
lower  Federal  courts,  the  committee  has 
a  series  of  ratings,  in  the  case  of  nom- 
inees for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  committee  has  only 
two  ratings:  "qualifled"  and  "unquali- 
fled."  The  committee  at  the  time  of  Judge 
Carswell 's  nomination  foimd  him  to  be 
qualifled:  and  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Atlanta,  during  ttie  midwinter  meeting 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
committee  reconsidered  the  nomination 
and  again  unanimously  found  him  to  be 
qualifled  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 


the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  to  Senator  Eastland  from 
Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  supporting  Judge 
Carswell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMraicAN  Bab  Association. 
New  York.  S.Y.,  January  28,  1970. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman.  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Sew  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Deas  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  tele- 
gram of  January  21.  1970  inviting  the  com- 
ments of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary with  respect  to  Judge  O.  Harrold  Cars- 
well,  who  has  been  nominated  for  the  office 
of  Associate  Justice  of  tJie  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  Committee  is 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  Judge 
Carswell  U  qualified  for  this  appointment. 

This  committee  has  previously  investi- 
gated Judge  Carswell  (or  appointment  to  the 
District  Court  in  1958  and  for  appointment 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit In  1969.  On  each  occasion  Judge  Cars- 
well  was  reported  favorably  for  these  ap- 
pointments. The  Committee  has  now  sup- 
plemented these  investigations  within  the 
time  limits  fixed  by  your  telegram. 

With  respect  to  nominations  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Committee  has  tradition- 
ally limited  its  Investigation  to  the  opinions 
of  a  cross-section  of  the  best  informed 
Judgek  and  lawyers  as  to  the  integrity.  Ju- 
dicial temperament  and  professional  com- 
petence of  the  proposed  nominee.  It  has  al- 
waj-a  recognized  that  the  selection  of  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  Involves  many 
other  (actors  o(  a  broad  political  and 
ideological  nature  within  the  discretion  o( 
the  President  and  the  Senate  but  beyond 
the  special  competence  of  this  Oommlttee. 
Accordingly,  the  opinion  of  this  Oommlttee 
is  limited  to  the  areas  of  Its  invesUgatlon. 

In  the  present  cake  the  Committee  has 
solicited  the  views  of  a  subsuntlal  number 
of  Judges  and  lawyers  who  are  familiar  with 
Judge  Carswell's  work,  and  it  has  also  sur- 
veyed his  published  opinions.  On  the  basis 
of  Itk  Investigation  the  Committee  has  con- 
cluded, unanimously,  that  Judge  Carswell 
Is  qualified  for  appointment  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Lawrence  E.  Walsh, 

ChaiTman. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr,  President,  at  its 
midwinter  meeting  in  Atlanta  recently, 
the  ABA  Committee  on  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary reaffirmed  its  earlier  unanimous 
finding.  At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
portion  of  a  Sunday,  February  22.  1970. 
New  York  Times  article  dealing  with  the 
Carswell  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  iticle  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Bar  Panel  RcAm*MS  View  That  Carswcu. 

Is    QUALtrlEO    POR    StTPREME    CotniT 

(By  Fred  P  Graham) 

A'n.ANTA,  February  21.— The  American  Bar 
Association's  Committee  on  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary reaffirmed  today  its  earUer  unanimous 
finding  that  Judge  O.  Harrold  Carswell  was 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

After  reviewing  recent  disclosures  of  alleged 
segregationist  actions  by  Judge  Carswell  and 
considering  charges  that  he  lacked  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position,  the  committee  again 
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concluiled  tbat  he  was  quaUfled  to  be  an  aa- 
socute  jmtlce.  Mine  of  the  12  membws  on 
the  committee  were  present. 

Lrawrenee  K.  Walah  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  aald  at  a  news  coaferaoee 
at  the  American  Bar  Association  mldwlnt«r 
meeting  hero  that  his  committee  had  studied 
the  various  qu««Uons  that  had  been  raised  by 
law  professors  and  A J.A.  members  concern- 
ing Judge  CarsvwUs  stUtabiUty. 

The  major  allegations  that  have  arisen 
slno*  the  committee  first  approved  Judge 
CarsweU  on  Jan.  25  were  that  he  harbored 
racist  feeUngs  toward  Negroes. 

It  has  been  disclosed  that  Mr.  CarsweU 
helped  to  form  a  private  golf  club  to  Uke 
over  TaUahaaaee's  municipal  faclUUes  when 
they  might  have  been  forced  to  desegregate, 
that  he  sold  a  piece  of  property  with  a  re- 
strlcUon  in  the  deed  against  future  occupa- 
tion and  purchase  by  non-Caucasions,  and 
that  he  chartered  an  aU-whlte  booster  club 
for  Florida  State  University. 

Jttda*  ■Walah  explained  that  the  oommlt- 
tee had  re-«Taluated  its  endorsement  of  the 
nomlnae**  judicial  quaUflcatlons  "as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine"  because  the  nomination  is 
«UU  pending  before  the  Senate.  The  A3.A. 
comznlttM  rat«  JudlcUl  nominees  on  the 
basU  of  professional  competence,  judicial 
temperament  and  Integrity.  „  ,^  ^ 

The  notnlne*  U  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  AppeaU  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit in  New  Orleans. 


CONGRESS  SETS  RECORD  WITH 
HEALTH  LEGISLATION 


Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  for  our  friends  In  the 
pr«6s.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  re- 
markable record  which  the  Congress  has 
made  this  week  in  the  area  of  health  leg- 
islation. On  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
Senate  adopted  two  conference  reports, 
previously  agreed  to  w-ith  House  con- 
ferees, on  major  health  bUls.  Yesterday, 
the  House  of  Representatives  also  adopt- 
ed the  conference  reports  on  these  two 
bills,  thus  sending  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent lor  his  signature,  and  at  the  same 
time  adopted  two  adtHtional  health  con- 
ference reports  which  In  the  matter  of 
a  few  hours  came  to  the  Senate  floor  and 
late  yesterday  afternoon  were  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  sent  on  to  the  Prwl- 
dent.  ThvM  without  any  fanfare  or  great 
publicity,  the  House  o€  RepresentatlTes 
and  the  Senate,  In  2  days,  approved  and 
extended  four  major  health  programs. 
Never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  such  ex- 
peditious action  in  both  Houses  on  such 
a  large  numtier  of  important  bills  of  basic 
legislation  been  accomplished  out  of  one 
subcommittee. 

This  quiet  carrying  out  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  ttie  Congress  was  possible  only 
by  the  complete  cooperation  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  P»*- 
lic  Welfare,  and  when  I  say  all  members, 
I  include  all  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, both  the  majority  and  minority, 
and  particularly  those  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  whose  duties 
under  our  system  are  to  hold  hearings 
and  to  sit  during  executive  sessions  to 
hammer  out  the  details  of  the  legislative 
proposals. 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health— Mr.  WnuAMs  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  KsmoBT.  Mr.  Nslsov.  Mr.  Eao,*- 
TOM.  Mr.  CuMSTOif,  and  Mr.  Huchbs  (or 


the  majority  side;  and  Mr.  Domihick, 
Mr.  JAVtTS,  Mr.  Prooty.  and  Mr.  Saxbk 

for  the  minority  ride— spent  hours  Mid 
days  working  on  these  legislative  propos- 
als. They  unselfishly  gave  of  th^  time 
to  attend  hearings;  they  sat  in  execu- 
tive sessions  and  considered,  discussed, 
and  perfected  amendments,  and  they 
lent  their  support  when  these  bills  came 
to  the  fioor.  ^    .  .    , 

Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be  fair  for 
me  to  praise  only  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Such 
a  remarkable  record  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  complete  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Har- 
LKY  O.  Staggers,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  that  cwnmittee.  Mr.  William  L. 
Sprimcek  of  minois,  and  also  members 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Johh 
Jarman  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Paul  G,  Rog- 
ers of  Florida,  Mr.  David  E.  Satthi- 
field  ni  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Archer  Nelsen 
of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Tim  Lei  Carter 
of  Kentucky. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  met 
<m  2  days,  February  17  and  18.  and  in 
2  days  produced  four  conference  reports 
on  major  bills.  I  believe  all  members  of 
the  conferences  set  some  kind  of  a  rec- 
ord by  this  prompt  and  responsible  ac- 
tion and  they  should  be  congratulated. 
The  four  bills  which  are  now  on  their 
way  to  the  President  for  signature  are: 
8  2523.  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Cetera  Amendmoits  of  1970;  S.  2809, 
amendments  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  assistance  to  schools  of  pub- 
lic health;  an.  11702,  the  Medical  li- 
brary Assistance  Extension  Act  of  1970; 
and  H.B.  14733,  to  amend  and  improve 
the  health  program  for  migrant  workers. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  health  programs  which  were 
extended  and  Improved  by  action  of  the 
Congress  this  week  is  appropriate  at  this 
IMint. 

S.  2523.  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Amendments  of  19J0,  extended 
for  3  years  the  program  of  assistance 
for  constnictloo  of  community  mental 
health  centers  and  contains  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $270  minion  for  this  pur- 
pose spread  over  the  3-year  period.  In 
addition,  the  bin  provides  for  $155  mll- 
lioQ  over  a  3 -year  period  for  grants  for 
staffing  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, and  both  Increases  the  share  of 
Federal  money  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able and  extends  the  Federal  assistance 
in  this  area  for  8  years.  The  bin  would 
give  increased  emphasis  to  our  efforts 
to  meet  the  problems  of  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse  by  nearly  tripling  the  funds 
available  for  this  purpose.  The  Congress 
authorized  $105  million  over  3  years  for 
this  improved  and  strengthoied  pro- 
gram. And  flnaUy.  the  Congress,  rec- 
ognMng  the  growing  problem  of  men- 
tal health  in  our  youth  and  adolescents, 
provided  a  separate  program  to  aid  with 
mental  health  problems  of  chUdren  and 
provided  an  authorization  of  $62  mil- 
lion over  the  3-year  life  of  this  pro- 
gram. 


Mr.  Prerident,  this  is  a  tremendously 
Important  bUl  to  aU  oiu-  citizens.  It  wiU 
provide  for  better  care  in  more  local 
mental  health  facilities  and  for  new 
tieatments  in  areas  which  in  the  past 
have  been  neglected. 

S.  2809  extended  for  3  years  the  pro- 
gram of  formula  grants  for  assistance  to 
schools  of  pubUc  health,  and  increased 
the  authorizations  to  fund  projects  for 
training  in  pubUc  health  programs. 
Schools  of  public  health  are  the  only 
source  to  train  vitaUy  needed  health  pro- 
fessionals and  this  program  has  been 
strengthened  and  improved  by  this  act 
of  the  Congress.  It  wiU  help  to  fulfiU  a 
recognized  need  for  additional  public 
health  manpower. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  11702,  tne 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Extension 
Act  of  1970,  are  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years,  with  significant  improve- 
ments in  this  very  important  program. 
The  bin  provides  additional  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  of  health 
library  faculties  so  that  our  medical 
schools  wUl  have  the  necessary  tools  to 
assist  In  their  educational  efforts  in  the 
training  of  medical  personnel.  It  wlU  sup- 
port training  of  health  librarians  and 
information  si>eclalists  to  briiig  the  new- 
est medical  information  to  the  attention 
of  students  and  doctors  alike.  It  win  ex- 
pand and  improve  health  library  services 
by  providing  grants  for  additional  re- 
sources in  terms  of  medical  and  scientific 
journals  and  publications  so  that  the  best 
and  latest  thinking  wiU  be  available  to 
the  medical  profession.  It  wiU  also  sup- 
port the  development  and  Improvement 
of  a  national  system  of  regional  medical 
libraries  so  that  information  can  be 
quickly  transmitted  from  major  central 
libraries  to  the  area  that  has  an  im- 
mediate need  for  the  taformation. 

To  carry  out  these  Improved  and 
strengthened  programs,  the  committee 
authorized,  over  the  3-year  extended 
period  of  the  programs,  an  appropriation 
of  $63  miOlon. 

The  fourth  biU  which  was  sent  to  the 
President  this  week  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  H.R.  14733,  which 
extended  for  3  years  the  program  of 
assistance  In  providing  health  services 
for  our  migratory  agricultural  workers 
and  their  families.  Nine  hundred  coun- 
ties in  this  cotmtry  furnish  seasonal 
homes  or  work  areas,  or  both,  for  an  esti- 
mated 1  million  migratory  farmworkers 
and  their  dependents. 

Migratory  farmworkers  and  their  f am- 
nies  are  the  group  most  likdy  to  be  by- 
passed by  national  health  gains.  They 
are  poor,  they  Uve  In  Inadequate  housing, 
and  they  are  often  geographically  iso- 
lated. Less  than  $12  yer  pear  per  migrant 
Is  spent  for  health  care  of  these  people 
as  compared  to  $250  for  the  average  per- 
son living  in  this  coimtry.  The  significant 
improvement  in  this  legislation  was  to 
increase  the  group  to  whom  services  wiU 
be  avaflaUe  by  adding  domestic  migra- 
tory agrlcultaral  workers  where  the  Sec- 
retary finds  tliat  the  provision  of  health 
services  wiU  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  health  conditions  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  famUies.  In  many 
cases  it  is  Impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
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tween  migratory  agricultural  workers 
and  domestic  agricultural  workers  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work.  Where  these 
groups  are  mixed  we  would  provide,  in 
this  new  improved  bill,  health  care  for  all 
since  their  health  problems  are  the  same. 

To  carry  out  this  improved  health  pro- 
gram. H.R.  14733  would  authorize  $75 
million  to  be  appropriated  over  the  3- 
year  period  covered  by  the  extension  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  Congress  for  taking 
prompt  and  effective  action  this  week  to 
make  significant  improvements  in  the 
health  programs  designed  to  aid  our 
people. 


LEONARD  HICKS— A  SUCCESS 
STORY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to 
read  about  the  success  stories  of  Amer- 
icans. Such  a  story  is  "Success  is  a  Jour- 
ney," which  describes  the  brilliant  rise 
to  prominence  of  Leonard  Hicks,  head  of 
the  Leonard  Hicks  Organization. 

The  article,  which  appears  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  Sales  Meetings  maga- 
zine, gives  the  profile  of  a  man  who,  in 
1945,  after  being  discharged  from  the 
Army,  opened  a  small  office  in  Chicago 
and  built  the  Leonard  Hicks  Organization 
into  one  of  the  largeft  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

Today,  it  has  22  divisions,  17  offices 
and  in  1968  booked  more  than  $101  mil- 
lion worth  of  business  into  hotels  with 
which  he  has  a  representation  cgree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hicks  has  written  five  books  on 
hotel  sales.  When  only  29.  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Hotel  Sales  Management 
Association,  which  also  elected  him  as 
one  of  the  first  four  members  in  its  hall 
of  fame. 

Sharing  his  love  and  good  fortune  with 
others,  Mr.  Hicks  has  adopted  15  child- 
ren in  different  countries  around  the 
world.  He  pays  for  their  sustenance  and 
education  and  offers  personal  support 
through  letters,  visits  when  possible,  and 
Job  opportunities  when  they  become  old 
enough  to  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  afford 
Senators  the  pleasure  of  reading  about 
this  remarkable  man  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  'he  article  on  Mr.  Hicks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Success    Is    A    JOVBMXT 

Leon*rd  Hicks  Is  s  hotel  representative, 
a  plooeer  In  tbe  field,  and  a  man  who  runs 
an  empire.  The  Leonard  Hicks  Organization 
Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  has  22 
divisions,  17  offlces  and  in  1068  booked  over 
tlOl  million  worth  of  business  Into  hotels 
with  which  he  has  a  representation  agree- 
ment. 

Hicks — pleasant,  greying,  stocklly  built  and 
around  id- — opened  a  small  rep  office  In  Chi- 
cago In  1045.  three  months  after  bis  dis- 
charge from  the  Army. 

The  Hicks  Organisation  has  a  reputation 
for  having  high-powered,  top  caliber  ezecu- 
tlvea  running  the  show  .  .  .  and  L.  H.  gives 
them  their  heads.  "We  don't  designate  any 
office  as  headquarters."  he  says  In  his  di- 
rect, forceful  style.  "We  obviously  must  have 


a  clearing  bouse  for  communlcatloiu,  but 
beyond  that  each  office  Is  autonomous.  The 
burden  of  carrying  their  own  weight  la  on 
the  Individuals  running  each  office. 

"When  I'm  here  (his  Miami  office  could 
be  considered  administrative  coordinator 
since  he  has  a  home  nearby)  half  of  the 
people  here  aren't  even  aware  of  It.  Tliey 
stand  on  their  own  and  that's  the  way  we 
all  like  It." 

Hicks  has  a  devoted  staff,  partly  It  seems, 
because  they  think  so  much  of  him  personal- 
ly and  partly  because  they  have  unlimited 
opportunity  within  the  bounds  of  the  Orga- 
nization. 

Included  in  the  itaff  of  personnel  are  over 
150  sale*  and  marketing  people  who  last 
year  helped  bring  the  firm  $34  million  more 
in  bookings  than  the  year  before,  bring- 
ing the  total  over  (100  million  for  the  first 
time. 

How  much  help  did  computers  give  to- 
ward ringing  up  that  total?  Hicks  see  the 
computers  In  the  hotel  Industry  today  as 
an  aid  In  office  operation,  payroll  preparation, 
keeping  track  of  accounts  and  reservations, 
but  until  the  computer  can  come  up  with 
"an  Instant  sales  manager."  It  should  be  used 
as  a  shortcut,  not  as  a  substitute  for  peo- 
ple In  a  people-oriented  business. 

"Computers,  properly  programmed,  should 
lend  a  great  deal  of  sophistication  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Individual  hotels  and  firnu  who  pro- 
gram them  properly.  However,  the  hotel  mar- 
keting business  la  a  people-oriented  busi- 
ness. 

"Profits  do  not  generate  themselve*  .  .  . 
they  are  generated  by  sales  .  .  .  and  sales 
alone.  Can  a  computer  sell?  It  cannot.  Can  It 
think?  It  cannot.  Hence,  with  the  marvelous 
things  It  can  do.  It  cannot  do  the  everything. 

"Computer  salesmen  have  claimed  they 
can  do  anything,  but  they  cannot.  Plainly 
speaking,    computers    have    been    oversold." 

Hicks  went  on  to  elaborate  on  the  fact 
that  the  role  of  a  good  hotel  representation 
organization  Is  often  confused  even  In  the 
minds  of  professionals.  "Simply  put."  he 
says,  "a  rep  does  the  work  of  a  hotel  sales 
manager  If  he  could  be  In  IS  places  at  one 
time,  but  we  do  much  more.  We  act  as  an 
employe  of  the  property  represented  In  every 
capacity  ...  In  generating  sales.  In  helping 
to  build  tbe  Image.  In  dealing  with  the  In- 
diutry  on  their  behalf.  In  consulting  on 
management  problems.  In  recommending 
advertising  and  public  relations.  In  develop- 
ment of  group  business.  In  forecasting  busi- 
ness, in  helping  wltb  direct  mailing  pro- 
grama,  and  In  a  thorough  and  complete 
knowledge  of  tbe  area  and  the  competition 
Involved  in  tbe  area.  We  even  promote  busi- 
ness to  the  entire  area  by  cooperating  wltb 
the  tourist  development  boards,  particularly 
In  off  shore  areas." 

The  hotel  representative  offers  valuable 
services  to  meeting  and  convention  planners. 

"Nearly  half  of  our  business  volume  Is 
group  business."  says  Hicks,  "company  and 
association  meetings,  conventions,  seminars, 
and  Incentive  groups. 

"We  can  tell  the  executive  planning  the 
meeting  or  convention  what  properties 
would  suit  his  needs,  check  availability, 
secure  rates,  and  wrap  up  tbe  details  wltb 
him  locally. 

"We  have  a  history  In  our  files  on  the 
movements  of  most  groups  so  we  know 
where  they  have  been  and  what  properties 
they  might  consider  for  the  future.  We  try 
to  match  tbe  right  people  wltb  tbe  right 
boui  In  the  right  locaUon.  We  depend  on 
repeat  business  and  tbe  one  way  to  get  It 
is  to  relieve  the  planners  of  many  things 
that  he  would  otherwise  have  to  worry 
about. 

"We  have  the  number  of  rooms  available, 
their  dimensions,  the  specs.  We  know  what 
audio-visual  equipment  Is  on  hand  and 
where  It  is.  We  attempt  to  know  our  proper- 
ties Inside  out  so  that  we  can  relieve  him 


of  worrying  If  a  room  la  large  enough,  haa 
enough  outlets,  or  presents  tbe  right  setup 
for  films  or  slides. 

"It  Is  part  of  our  Job  to  make  bis  Job  easy 
for  him.  He  tells  us  he  wants  a  room  for  an 
assembly  of  all  of  his  people  on  two  occa- 
sions, needs  10  smaller  rooms  for  workshops 
at  another  time.  etc.  We  have  the  Informa- 
tion about  the  facilities  In  our  office  as  well 
as  the  rates  and  can  match  the  right  group 
with  the  correct  facility. 

"All  of  this  doesn't  cost  the  client  a  thing. 
The  rep  receives  his  compensation  from  the 
hotel.  Our  contracts  are  usually  three,  four 
or  five  years'  duration." 

Usually  the  representative's  salary  from  a 
hotel  la  based  on  a  straight  monthly  retainer 
plus  an  override  on  the  amount  of  business 
booked.  Arrangements  vary  greatly  among 
the  500  reps  In  the  business  today.  Just  as 
the  value  of  the  reps  vary. 

"To  group  all  reps  Into  a  common  mold." 
says  Hicks,  "would  be  like  grouping  a  deluxe 
hotel  with  a  skid  row  dwelling."  There  are 
several  good  ones  and  a  lot  not  so  good,  but 
this  Is  true  In  most  any  business  today. 

Hotel  reps  can  help  a  hotel  tremendously, 
according  to  Hicks,  particularly  when  the 
chemistry  between  ownership,  management 
and  the  rep  is  good. 

He  pointed  out  that  one  property  they 
took  was  grossing  $1.8  million  for  the  year 
and  last  year  the  rep  alone  booked  $3.5  mil- 
lion Into  It.  They  have  other  properties  they 
book  over  $4  million  Into  with  tbe  highest 
being  $6.0  million. 

The  Hicks  group  has  luxurious  offices  In  all 
of  the  clUea  In  which  they  are  located  In  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  The  New  York  and  Miami 
offices  are  equipped  with  orientaUon  the- 
aters. Newer  offlces  Include  London  and 
Frankfurt  with  Dallas,  Buenos  Aires  and 
Singapore  offlces  to  be  opened  In  early  1070. 
Offices  in  Stockholm,  Caracas  and  Madrid 
win  follow. 

The  Hicks  group  recently  entered  tbe  hotel 
management  business.  The  new  division  does 
not  affect  the  operation  of  tbe  current  rep- 
resentation organization  but  will  comple- 
ment and  enlarge  on  services  now  offered. 
The  first  two  properties  contracted  were  in 
Ocean  us  North  and  South  in  Freeport,  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

"We  are  going  to  expand  our  management 
operation  very  carefully  and  very  selectively." 
says  Hicks.  "We  are  in  no  hurry  to  prove  any- 
thing and  want  properties  that  are  compat- 
ible to  our  way  of  operating.  We  don't  want 
any  mediocre  properties." 

That's  pretty  much  the  way  he  feels  about 
everything.  He  can't  tolerate  mediocrity.  He, 
himself,  has  excelled  In  several  fields.  He  was 
an  ouutandlng  athlete  at  one  time  holding 
championships  in  boxing,  handball,  and  golf, 
despite  football  injuries  to  knees  and  back. 
He  is  a  strong  believer  In  physical  fitness, 
swims  most  mornings  In  his  pool  at  home, 
and  works  out  every  evening  at  a  local  spa. 

He  was  bom  In  Chicago,  son  of  one  of  the 
Industry's  best  known  hotel  men.  the  late 
L<eonard  Hicks.  Senior,  who  managed  the  old 
Morrison  and  Pick  Congress  in  Chicago. 

His  first  Job  was  at  15  as  a  key  clerk  during 
summer  vacation  from  school.  He  later 
worked  in  hotel  storerooms  and  in  other 
departments  before  arriving  In  the  hotel  sales 
department  which  «-as  to  be  his  niche. 

He  started  his  rep  business  In  1045  and 
"made  money  the  first  month.  It  was  lucky 
I  did  as  I  was  figuring  expenses  on  a  basis 
of  when  I  went  into  the  Army.  When  I  got 
out  they  were  a  great  deal  higher. 

"The  business  took  off  right  away  and  grew 
steadily.  When  we  started  we  concentrated 
on  group  business  only.  I  believe  we  were  the 
first  in  this  field  to  do  that." 

Hicks  has  some  other  fascinating  facets 
to  bis  personality.  He  has  written  five  books, 
all  on  aspects  of  hotel  sales,  and  donated 
receipts  to  the  Hotel  Sales  Management  Assn. 
of  which  be  is  a  staunch  booster.  HSMA  re- 
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■ponded  to  his  years  of  service  and  dedlcaUon 
by  electing  him  as  one  of  the  first  four 
members  In  Its  Hall  of  Fame. 

He  has  set  up,  using  his  own  time  and 
money,  and  the  time  of  hU  general  counsel, 
the  HSMA  Educational  Foundation  which 
allows  contribution  of  manuscripts  to  be 
published  by  tbe  FoundaUon. 

When  only  20.  Hicks  was  elected  president 
of  HSB4A.  This  was  revoluUonary  at  the  time. 
He  was  not  only  very  young  for  the  honor, 
but  was  not  a  hotel  sales  manager  ...  be 
was   then   a  hotel   representative. 

He  won  despite  hot  opposition  but  HSMA 
enjoyed  a  great  year  and  Hicks  recalls  that 
"the  ones  that  were  most  against  me  at  tbe 
beginning  wanted  me  to  run  unopposed  for 
a  second  term. 

"I  refused,"  he  recalls  laughing,  "because 
that's  an  honor  that  you  should  have  only 
once  and  then  give  someone  else  a  chance. 
No  one  has  run  for  a  second  term  since." 

Hicks  In  another  side  of  his  charismatic 
character  has  adopted  15  children,  each  from 
a  different  country,  such  as  India.  Hong 
Kong.  Israel.  Italy,  Spain,  Argentina,  Ja- 
maica. He  pays  for  their  sustenance  and  ed- 
ucation and  offers  personal  support  through 
letters,  vUlts  when  possible,  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities when  they  get  old  enough  for  work. 
"In  many  areas,"  points  out  Hicks,  "pov- 
erty is  severe  and  their  chances  to  earn  a 
good  living  are  slim.  We  Intend  to  give  them 
a  dream— and  hope— In  the  future.  With 
proper  education  they  can  turn  these  dreams 
Into  realities  and  their  desires  Into  solid 
achievement.  The  answer  lies  in  their  own 
personal  motivation.  All  we  can  supply  Is 
the  opportunity." 

He  recalls  with  a  laugh  some  of  the  letters 
received  from  the  children  who  are  devout 
correspondents.  Their  letters  seldom  fail  to 
brighten  tbe  day. 

"We  love  these  youngsters  and  let  them 
know  It  in  many  ways  Including  telling  them. 
"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  generation 
gap  with  these  young  people.   All   genera- 
tions need  the  help  of  all  others." 

Leonard  Hicks  Is  an  original  kind  of  man — 
humble  despite  all  hU  self-made  success. 
Outspoken  and  frank,  he  is  dedicated  to 
being  the  best  at  whatever  he  does.  But 
perhaps  his  main  trait  U  his  respect  for 
others.  He  feels  that  all  individuals  deserve 
respect  and  he  gives  It.  He  gets  great  respect 
In  return. 

And  his  favorite  maxim  sums  up  his  unique 
view  of  life.  "Success  is  a  Journey— not  a 
destination."  With  him.  getting  there  is  more 
than  half  the  fun. 


THE  ABM 


There  were  only  two  antl-balllatlc  mlsalle 
■Itee  to  be  activated,  one  in  North  Dakota 
and  one  In  Montana.  The  missiles  to  be  In- 
stalled at  theee  sites  are  designed  to  protect 
tbe  U.S.  intercontinental  missiles  planted  In 
sUos  across  the  two  states  and  aimed  at 
Russia. 

But  before  the  two  sites  even  get  well  into 
tbe  construction  phase.  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  nave  an- 
nounced that  they  will  ask  Congress  for  ad- 
ditional money  to  Install  ABM  systems  to 
protect  the  densely  populated  urban  areas 
from  a  "minor  power,  a  power  for  example 
like  Communist  China."  Communist  China 
is  not  a  minor  power,  except  for  the  fact 
that  its  mtercontlnenUl  missile  potential  Is 
regarded  as  second  class. 

Mr  Nixon's  expanded  ABM  program  car- 
ries with  it  a  price  tag  that  could  easily 
stretch  to  at  least  $50  billion.  Unquestion- 
ably he  U  going  to  have  trouble  convincing 
some  of  the  more  reluctant  members  of  Con- 
gress that  an  extension  of  the  ABM  system  Is 
needed  at  this  time,  long  before  the  effective- 
ness can  be  demonstrated  by  the  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  InsUllatlons.  In  view  of  his 
Intense  efforts  to  hold  down  federal  spending 
In  other  areas,  the  President  may  not  only 
lose  the  efforts  to  expand  the  ABM  system, 
but  he  may  also  lose  the  authority  to  spend 
the  money  which  was  appropriated  in  1969. 
For  most  Americans,  the  Idea  of  stopping 
an  attack  of  intercontinental  missiles  carry- 
ing nuclear  warheads  with  defensive  missiles, 
also  tipped  with  nuclear  warheads,  is  in  the 
realm  of  science  fiction.  Perhaps  the  average 
citizen  ^is  beginning  to  hope  that  no  one 
will  ever  again  use  nuclear  weapons  in  any 
kind  of  war. 

But  if  this  nation  Is  attacked,  the  general 
public  probably  doubts  that  all  of  the  incom- 
ing missiles  can  be  stopped.  If  they  can't  all 
be  stopped,  then  there  seems  to  be  little  use 
to  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  put  up  an 
effective  ABM  screen.  SUll,  the  public  was 
willing  that  the  nation  go  ahead  with  the 
first  two  installations  so  that  the  effective- 
ness of  the  ABM  program  could  be  tested. 
But  to  have  the  program  expanded  one  year 
later,  long  before  any  actual  test  oan  be  ac- 
complished, Is  certainly  going  to  make  the 
average  citizen  doubt  tbe  administration's 
arguments  of  last  year,  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ments for  extension. 

Not  only  Is  the  ABM  still  unproven,  but 
also  unproved  are  the  administration's  ex- 
planations that  area  protection  Is  needed 
against  China  or  some  minor  country.  We 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  admin- 
istration to  slow  down  its  expansion  pro- 
gram at  an  early  date  in  the  new  budget 
discussions. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Fargo  Forum  provided  &n  interesting 
editorial  recently  dealing  with  President 
Nixon's  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vin Laird's  annoimcement  that  they  will 
ask  Congress  for  additional  ABM  sites. 
Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  this  most 
Important  matter,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ABM  Expansion  Program  Should  Be  Slowed 

When  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  by  vUr- 
tue  of  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate,  got  the  neces- 
sary congressional  permission  and  appropri- 
ation to  proceed  with  a  limited  deployment 
of  an  antl-balllstlc  system  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  bis  razor-thin  victory  was 
accomplished  because  tbe  administration 
convinced  some  doubting  senators  that  the 
rellabUlty  of  the  defense  could  be  tested  only 
with  actual  deployment. 


WELFARE  REFORM 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1970. 1  introduced  the  National 
Basic  Income  and  Incentive  Act — S. 
3433— a  bill  which  would  replace  the 
present  welfare  system  with  a  Federal 
income  maintenance  system  and  give  im- 
mediate financial  relief  to  the  States,  not 
by  a  revenue-sharing  plan  but  by  letting 
the  States  keep  more  of  their  own  money. 

By  providing  an  adequate  level  of  pay- 
ment, national  standards  of  eligibility, 
and  administraton  of  the  system  on  a 
hiunane  basis,  S.  3433  would  provide  the 
kind  of  minimum  standard  of  life  that 
would  allow  thoee  on  welfare  a  real 
chance  to  break  out  of  poverty  and  *o 
become  whatever  their  abilities  and 
ambitions  will  permit. 

While  the  executive  council  of  the 
AFL-CIO-  was  meeting  in  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla.,  this  week,  welfare  reform  was  con- 
sidered. The  coimcil  considered  the  vari- 


ous proposals  which  are  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  reform  the  welfare  system.  It 
reached  the  conclusion  that  S.  3433  comes 
closest  to  meeting  the  requirements  for  a 
compassionate  and  equitable  welfare 
program. 

The  coimcil  commented  on  the  need 
for  welfare  proposal  to  provide  adequate 
work  incentives  and  for  those  who  can- 
not work  adequate  levels  of  payment. 
The  coimcil  commented: 

The  proposals  in  S.  3433  would  implement 
both  concepts  by  improved  work  incentives 
for  those  who  can  work  and  benefit  pay- 
ments at  no  less  than  the  poverty  level  to 
recipients  who  cannot  work. 

I  think  Senators  will  find  the  state- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  useful,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  Welfare  Reform 

Tbe  Administration's  proposal  for  welfare 
reform,  though  manifestly  inadequate,  has 
had  the  merit  of  foctislng  public  attention  on 
the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the  present  welfare 
system.  The  Administration  should  be  cred- 
ited for  recognizing  the  need  for  a  Federal 
minimum  floor  under  what  are  often  pitifully 
meager  welfare  payments  and  Federal  eligi- 
bility standards,  improvements  the  AFL-CIO 
has  long  advocated.  It  has  also  proposed  an 
income  floor  of  $90  a  month  for  public  as- 
sistance recipients  who  are  aged,  disabled 
and  blind,  tbe  so-called  "adult  categories." 
But  the  level  of  payments  proposed  by  the 
AdmlnistraUon  for  famUles  wtlb  children, 
$1600  for  a  family  of  four,  is  grossly  Inade- 
quate and  other  features  of  Its  plan  are 
equally  unacceptable. 

It  is  essential  that  tbe  whole  area  of  pubUc 
welfare  be  put  in  ite  proper  perspective.  No 
conceivable  reform  of  welfare  can  solve  all 
of  America's  domesUc  and  social  Ills.  Indeed, 
to  pretend  it  can,  makes  correction  of  these 
iUs  impossible.  Public  welfare  cannot  assume 
the  responsibility  of  providing  education, 
health.  Jobs,  bousing  and  legal  services,  or 
eradicating  racial  discrimination,  or  supply- 
ing many  other  unfilled  social  needs.  In 
fact,  public  welfare  exists  in  part  because 
of  the  failures  In  other  areas  to  meet  human 

Public  welfare  should  have  one  basic  pur- 
pose—to get  cash  into  tbe  bands  of  those 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  Therefore, 
there  is  Just  one  valid  criterion  for  both 
eligibility  and  the  payment  amount:  need. 
But  that  need  must  be  assessed  realUUcally 
and  humanely  so  that  people  forced  to  de- 
pend on  pubUc  weUare  can  live  in  decency, 
as  measured  by  acceptable  standards  in  to- 
day's America. 

The  AFL-CIO  long  opposed  tbe  former 
practice  of  reducing  doUar-for-doUar  pay- 
mente  to  welfare  recipients  who  were  able 
to  obtain  Jobs  We  therefore  welcomed  tbe 
1067  amendment  which,  though  Inade- 
quately, instituted  for  the  first  time  federal 
participation  in  financing  of  work  incen- 
Uve  payments.  But  Incentives  for  those 
who  can  obtain  Jobs  must  not  l>e  used  as  an 
excuse  to  bold  at  sub-poverty  levels  in- 
comes of  weUare  recipients  who  cannot 
work  The  proposals  in  S.  3433  would  Imple- 
ment both  concepts  by  Improved  work  in- 
centives for  those  who  can  work  and  bene- 
fit payments  at  no  less  than  the  poverty 
level  to  recipients  who  cannot  work. 

Tbe  AFL-CIO  is  convinced  that  If  public 
weUare  Is  to  adequately  meet  the  need  of 
poor  Americans,  It  must  be  a  federal  wel- 
fare program,  with  adequate  payments  based 
on  the  sole  criterion  of  need,  and  wltb  fed- 
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cral  financing  and  MlmlnUtraUon  of  welfare 
coat*.  In  order  tiiat  all  ne«dy  people  wUl  be 
treated  alike.  It  mvut  eliminate  the  ezUttng 
artificial  categorle*  which  have  reeulted  In 
Inequitable  treatment  of  aome  needy  people 
and  complete  denial  of  aaatstance  to  others. 

The  Administration's  proposal  of  a  ^d- 
eral  minimum  payment  of  tlSOO  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  would  leave  welfare  recipienta 
receiving  it.  mired  far  below  the  poverty 
line.  The  •1600  represents  less  than  half  of 
the  poverty  level  and  will  be  even  less  ade- 
quate in  1972  when  the  plan  Is  supposed  to  go 
into  effect  Even  with  the  addition  of  $750  in 
food  stamps  that  the  Administration  baa 
recommended,  such  families  would  still 
have  to  elie  out  a  living  at  approximately 
40  percent  below  the  poverty  level. 

The  proposed  payment  level  is  so  Inade- 
quate that  less  than  20  percent  of  present  re- 
cipients of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (A7DC)  would  receive  higher  pay- 
nients.  Though  present  stipends  average 
only  tlO  per  person  per  week,  over  5  mil- 
lion would  not  benefit  at  all  from  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal.  Moreover,  since  it  falls 
to  provide  fur  periodic  updating,  pnyment.^ 
might  be  held  at  present  sub-poverty  levels 
IndeAnitely  while  living  costs  continued  to 
cUmb. 

Since  Federal  financing  above  the  $1600 
level  would  be  discontinued.  APDC  recipi- 
ents now  getting  more  than  this  amount 
might  find  their  benefits  cat.  Increases  would 
depend  wholly  on  100  percent  financing 
from  strapped  state  and  local  treasuries. 

The  Administration  bill  would  continue 
mandatory  work  and  training  programs  for 
welfare  recipients.  People  cannot  be  forced 
Into  Jobs  that  do  not  exist.  They  can't  take 
training  programs  that  aren't  yet  function- 
ing or  put  their  children  in  day  care  centers 
that  haven't  been  built  America  should  pro- 
vide people  with  adequate  education.  pro- 
Tide  upgraded  training  where  needed  for  the 
underemployed,  make  jobs  avallablo  which 
pay  at  least  the  statutory  minimum  wage, 
make  day  care  centers  available  for  children 
of  mothers  who  want  to  work  and  make  de- 
cent health  care  available  to  everyone. 

A  fundamental  fallacy  In  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  is  Its  fatalistic  altitude  to- 
ward the  existence  of  the  working  poor.  It 
was  the  APL-CIO  which  first  directed  at- 
tention to  the  shameful  fact  that  millions  of 
Americans  who  work  full  time  receive  such 
low  wages  that  they  and  their  families  are 
forced  to  live  in  poverty  conditions.  To  cor- 
rect such  conditions,  the  labor  movement 
has  fought  through  the  years  to  extend 
minimum  wage  coverage  to  all  workers  and 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  a  decent  level. 
Today,  that  Is.  at  the  very  leart.  >2  an  hour. 

The  Administration  seems  to  have  lost 
sight  of  one  fundamental  fact.  Most  poor 
families  in  America  with  an  actual  or  poten- 
tial breadwinner  can  be  lifted  from  poverty 
if  their  wages  are  at  a  decent  level.  If  this  Is 
done,  only  the  Incomes  of  large  families  in 
which  there  is  only  a  single  person  worttlng 
at  the  minimum  wage  would  still  be  below 
the  poverty  level.  But  for  the  rest  of  the 
working  poor — and  there  are  millions  of 
them — the  simple  solution  for  poverty  is 
that  employers  be  required  to  pay  decent 
wages.  For  those  who  cannot  obtain  private 
employment,  we  need  a  large-scale  public 
service  employment  program  providing  well- 
planned  useful  }obs  paying  at  least  the  sUt- 
utory  minimum  wage. 

The  Administration's  proposal  would  re- 
quire welfare  recipients  to  accept  "statable" 
work  or  training  as  determined  by  the  Liabor 
Department.  Only  the  old.  sick,  disabled, 
school  children  and  mothers  with  children 
under  6  years  of  age  would  be  exempt  from 
this  requirement.  But  no  criteria  are  estab- 
lished as  to  what  work  or  training  la  "suit- 
able" or  what  wages  must  be  paid  on  the 
Jobs  to  which  welfare  reciplenu  are  referred. 


Thus,  despite  some  small  improvements,  we 
cannot  support  the  Administration's  welfare 
proposal.  It  would  leave  most  recipients  in 
poverty  and  could  force  many  of  them  into 
dead-end  Job*  paying  substandard  wages. 

Instead,  the  AFly-CIO  calls  for  a  bold  new 
approach  to  public  welfare  geared  to  the 
needs  and  the  potentialities  of  millions  of 
poor  Americans.  The  main  features  of  such 
a  program  should : 

1.  I^rovlde  unliorm  national  standards  of 
eligibility  and  payment  amounts  no  lower 
than  the  poverty  level.  Payments  should  at 
least  keep  pace  with  living  costs.  This  will 
require  a  federal  welfare  8\siem. 

2.  Provide  that  employable  welfare  recip- 
ients, without  children  In  their  care,  be  able 
to  participate  in  work  or  training,  with  suit- 
ability standards  set  by  the  existing  time- 
tested  criteria  in  the  unemployment-com- 
pensation system.  There  should  be  no  refer- 
ral to  }obs  paying  sutMtandard  wages  or  In 
which  a  labor  di.>pute  exists. 

3.  Provide  no  bidden  subsidies  to  sub- 
standard employers.  8.  3433  would  maintain 
full  welfare  payments  for  recipients  who 
refuse  to  take  Jobs  paying  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage.  But  this  is  not  enough  to  assure 
that  unonsclonable  employers  will  not  ex- 
ploit welfare  recipients.  There  should  be  a 
fiat  prohibition  of  payments  supplementing 
substandard  wages  so  that  if  employers  wish 
to  employ  welfare  recipients,  they  will  have 
to  pay  them  at  lea.st  the  minimum  wage. 

4.  Provide  adequate  day  care  services  for 
mothers  who  wish  to  engage  in  training  or 
employment.  This  will  require  sizeable  Fed- 
eral funds  for  training  of  personnel  and  con- 
suuction  of  faclUUes.  Appropriate  Federal 
standards  should  be  established  for  day  care 
so  that  it  will  be  an  enriching  experience  for 
the  children  involved.  In  addition,  other 
critical  gaps  In  social  services  must  be  closed 
in  foster  care,  adoptions,  protective  services 
for  children,  counselling  and  guidance  and 
legal  services  for  the  poor. 

b  Administer  public  welfare  on  a  decent, 
humane  basis  recognizing  that  its  partici- 
pants are  dependent  disadvantaged  Ameri- 
cans who  deserve  not  further  punishment 
but  ungrudging  help.  Separation  of  social 
services  from  the  payments  machinery  Is  one 
important  way  of  meeting  this  objective. 

In  summary,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  for  a  fed- 
eralized public  welfare  program  with  pay- 
ments at  no  less  than  the  poverty  level.  The 
proposals  made  in  S.  3433  come  closest  to 
meeting  the  requirements  for  a  compassion- 
ate and  equitable  welfare  program.  For  the 
recipients  who  can  work,  there  must  be 
available  adequate  training  leading  to  suit- 
able Jobs  at  decent  pay.  For  all  other  needy 
persons,  sdequate  payment  levels  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  massive  expansion  of  day 
care,  health,  counselling,  rehabilitative  and 
other  supportive  services. 

In  short,  we  call  for  a  Federal  welfare  pro- 
gram that  brings  both  security  and  dignity 
to  its  recipients. 


STOPPING  INFLATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  1970.  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.. 
entitled  "Inflation  Hurts — And  Stopping 
Inflation  Hurts."  Mr.  Dale,  as  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  knows.  Is  a  member  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
"Hmes  and  a  widely  respected  writer  on 
economic  affairs. 

The  objectivity  of  the  press  has  been  a 
matter  of  fairly  widespread  discussion 
lately.  There  are,  of  course,  many  com- 
peting pressures  that  tend  to  induce  re- 
porters and  editors  to  make  more  of  a 
story  than  what  might  really  be  its  in- 
trinsic  value.    Every   Senator   has   had 


some    personal    experience    with    news 
inflation. 

However,  economic  writers  march  to  a 
different  kind  of  drummer.  It  Is  virtually 
impossible  to  make  out  of  raw  economic 
statistics  copy  that  will  compete  with  the 
latest  lurid  bedroom  murder  or  campus 
demonstiation.  Spared  the  need  to  com- 
pete with  such  fare,  writers  on  eco- 
nomics have  the  great  Iu.xury  of  working 
with  the  facts.  Their  reputations  hang: 
not  on  whether  they  get  it  first  or  most 
dramatically  but  on  whether  their  analy- 
sis Is  borne  out. 

I  know  of  few  men,  if  any.  in  this  field 
who  have  a  record  as  good  as  Mr.  Dale's. 
I  personally  find  this  one  of  his  best 
pieces  of  writing,  and  I  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  future  course  of 
the  economy  follows  pretty  much  the 
path  he  foresees.  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inflation   Huits — And  Stopping  Infl.\tion 

Hosts 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington. — "Those  who  place  their 
bets  on  inflation  will  lose  their  bets.  Those 
who  place  their  bets  on  a  cooling  of  inflation 
will  win  their  bets." 

With  those  words,  spoken  In  mid-Novem- 
ber. Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  automatically — 
If  perhaps  not  consclously^-established  a 
major  test  for  himself,  one  almost  as  slgnifl- 
cant  as  that  presented  by  his  Vietnam  pol- 
icy. He  spoke  to  an  unconvinced  society. 

His  economic  test  will  measure  his  deter- 
mination to  stay  with  a  tough  flscal  and 
monetary  policy  when  unemployment  begins 
to  rise,  as  It  Inevitably  will.  In  a  sense,  the 
test  will  also  measure  the  value  judgments 
of  a  society.  Most  Americans  probably  do 
not  understand  very  well  the  mysteries  of 
Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy  or  deflclts 
and  surpluses  In  the  national  budget;  but 
there  Is  an  Instinctive  and  accurate  realiza- 
tion that  curbing  inflation  means  producing 
a  much  more  sltigglsh  economy  and  a  rise 
In  unemployment:  It  means.  In  other  words, 
slower  economic  gains  for  most  of  us.  at 
least  temporarily. 

The  President,  Congress  and  the  people 
will  face  this  year  what  the  economists  call 
the  "trade-off."  Their  reaction  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  a  major  effect  on  the  course 
of  the  American  economy  and  society  as  well. 
In  a  real  way  the  question  Is:  Can  our  mod- 
em society,  with  all  Its  troubles,  face  up  to 
the  problem  of  inflation  at  all? 

It  Is  unfair  to  attempt  the  answer  with- 
out disclosing  one's  own  value  judgment. 
Mine  Is  that  it  Is  more  Important  to  our  fu- 
ture well-being  to  halt  Inflation  decisively 
in  1970  and  1971  than  it  is  to  retain  our  pres- 
ent degree  of  full  employment.  I  believe  that, 
socially  as  well  as  economically,  we  will  be 
better  off  if  we  require  some  additional  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women  to 
suffer  some  weeks  of  unemployment.  Politi- 
cians do  not  put  it  In  those  blunt  terms,  but 
they  are  the  only  fair  terms.  I  do  not  like 
the  consequences  of  the  choice,  but.  In  the 
words  of  Arthur  Okun,  President  Johnson's 
chief  economic  adviser  and  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned repute:  "Yes.  Virginia,  there  Is  trade- 
off." One  must  choose. 

The  President  and,  equally  Important,  the 
seven-man  Federal  Reserve  Board — now  with 
a  new  chairman,  Arthur  F.  Burns — must 
choose.  Economic  policy  was  easy  In  the  NUon 
Administration's  first  year.  There  was  no 
reasonable  alternative  to  a  program  of  flscal 
restraint   (a  surplus  in  the  budget  aecom- 
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pllshed  by  a  firm  curb  on  spending  and  the 
extension  of  the  liioome-tax  surcharge)  and 
monetary  restraint  (the  Federal  Reserve's  re- 
duction almost  to  aero  of  the  growth  of 
money  and  bank  credit  in  the  economy) .  Ex- 
cept for  such  people  as  health  researchers, 
whose  budgets  have  been  cut,  and  home 
builders,  who  are  starved  for  credit,  there 
have  been  few  complaints.  But  that  was  be- 
cause the  policy  took  so  long  to  become  effec- 
Uve.  Now  It  Is  doing  so.  And  according  to 
Paul  Mccracken,  the  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  this 
year  Is  going  to  be  "uncomfortable,"  even 
•painful";  It  will  see  rising  unemployment 
and  falling  profiu  with,  at  first,  a  continua- 
tion of  rising  prices — In  short,  the  worbt  of 
all  possible  worlds. 

There  Is  even  a  disUnct  possibility  of  a 
recession — an  actual  downturn  in  our  total 
production  and  employment — and  a  worse 
rise  m  unemployment  than  anyone  want* 
to  see.  This  U  not  part  of  the  Government's 
aim,  but  it  cannot  be  ruled  out.  The  enfant 
terrible  of  the  nation's  economists,  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has, 
because  of  the  monetary  restraint  carried  out 
so  far,  unequivocally  predicted  a  recession, 
and  some  experts  think  that  one  may  have 
already  begun. 

Whether  Friedman  U  right  In  foreseeing  a 
recession  or  the  Administration  is  correct 
In  hoping  for  only  a  prolonged  slowdown 
(Which  would  also  increase  unemployment), 
the  historical  evidence  suggests  that  Infla- 
tion will  be  brought  under  control  after  a 
lag.  And  In  either  case,  there  will  be  some 
misery  this  year. 

In  the  face  of  that  misery,  can  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Federal  Reserve  stay  with  their 
program?  Can  they  restrain  themselves  from 
pumping  up  the  economy  again  when  trou- 
ble brews?  And  what  of  the  impact  on  the  In- 
dividual? Who  must  suffer  If  a  national  purge 
is  necessary  to  stop  Inflation?  What  about 
the  Congressional  elections  of  1970? 

An  examination  of  those  questions  is  de- 
pendent upon  an  understanding  of  why  the 
trade-off  problem  exists.  Many  people — ^par- 
ticularly liberals,  but  some  conservatives,  too 
— think  that  It  need  not  exist.  One  rather 
simplistic  school  just  wants  to  wish  It  away: 
"There  must  be  something  wrong  with  the 
system  If  stopping  Inflation  means  that  peo- 
ple must  lose  their  Jobs."  A  theory  popu- 
lar among  laymen  is  that  inflation  Is  neither 
caused  nor  cured  by  Government  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  but  Is  closely  tied  to  urUon- 
Induced  vrage  Increases  or  the  excessive  prof- 
Its  of  large  corporations. 

There  \s  no  mathematical  equation  that 
can  demonstrate  such  views  to  be  wrong:  all 
we  can  do  Is  examine  the  conclusions  of  the 
experts.  By  no  means  do  economists  have 
an  unblemished  record  in  either  forecasting 
or  policy  (H^Bcrlptlon  In  the  postwar  era,  but 
neither  has  their  record  t>een  dismal.  And 
they  are  the  only  experts  we  have.  They  differ 
on  some  things,  but  on  two  crucial  things 
they  very  largely  agree: 

By  far  the  moat  Important  determinant  of 
Inflatton  or  relative  price  stability,  of  boom 
or  slump.  Is  demand,  and  demand  Is  power- 
fully Influenced  by  Government  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy. 

The  Importance  of  demand  was  examined 
In  November  In  a  brilliant  paper  by  O.  L. 
Bach  of  Stanford  University.  "Nearly  all 
economists,"  Bach  said,  "recognize  today  that 
monopolistic  business  or  labor  groups  can 
exert  only  limited  inflationary  presstire  on 
the  economy  unless  aggregate  demand  Is 
growing  to  validate  the  higher  wages  and 
prices  these  monopolists  set." 

It  Is  worth  recalling  in  this  connection 
the  years  1968  to  1966.  We  had  tinlons  then, 
too.  We  had  "big  buslneas."  We  bad  Con- 
gressional Inquiries  Into  the  power  of  the 
steel  Indtistry,  for  example,  to  push  up  Its 
prices  even  when  demand  was  falling.  But  the 
American  price  level,  for  aU  intents  and  pur- 


poses, was  stable.  The  consumer  price  Index 
rose  by  about  1.5  per  cent  a  year  (com- 
pared to  about  6  per  cent  now ) ,  and  In- 
dustrial wholesale  prices,  balancing  the  In- 
creases with  the  decreases,  were  absolutely 
flat.  If  steel  went  up,  something  else,  like 
chemicals,  went  down.  There  was.  In  other 
words,  no  inflation,  which  suggests  that 
union  wage  demands  and  corporate  profit- 
seeking  do  not  make  it  inevitable  (after  all, 
while  all  of  our  corporations  supposedly  seek 
profits,  most  are  subject  to  pretty  effective 
price  competition,  and  only  a  quarter  of  our 
labor  force  Is  unionized). 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  wage  costs 
already  built  into  the  economy  will  continue 
to  exert  upward  pressure  on  prices  and  that 
bargained  wage  settlements  will  be  large 
again  this  year.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  all  sides  agree  that  inflation 
cannot  be  stopped  qulcltly.  Even  the  high 
interest  rates  that  have  accompanied  infla- 
tion and  the  effort  to  slow  It  are  a  cost  ele- 
ment for  some  industries,  notably  public 
utilities,  whose  capital  Investment  require- 
ments, aiid  hence  borrowing  requiremente, 
are  high  relative  to  labor  and  materials  costs. 
Tlie  huge  increase  In  the  prices  of  most 
metals  in  1969  Is  another  built-in  element 
that  will  tend  to  work  Its  way  through  to 
prices. 

Still,  the  historical  record  Is  clear:  If  de- 
mand is  reduced  and  the  Government  follows 
a  policy  of  restraint  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  prices  will  eventually  stebllllze.  We 
have  not  had  perpetual  Inflation  in  the 
United  States  in  the  postwar  period,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
why  the  present  dangerous  Inflation  should 
prove  permanent,  despite  the  forces  working 
to  keep  rising  prices." 

If  excess  demand  causes — or,  more  pre- 
cisely, starts — inflation,  as  It  has  done  in 
the  Vietnam  period  since  1965,  the  only  way 
to  stop  it  Is  to  reduce  demand,  probably 
for  a  long  time.  But  less  demand  obviously 
means  less  production,  and  less  production 
means  less  employment.  In  other  words,  there 
Is  a  trade-off.  Okun,  a  liberal,  has  come  un- 
der fire  from  feUow  liberals  for  his  state- 
ment of  the  truth: 

"When  markets  are  exceedingly  weak  no 
businessman  will  dare  raise  his  prices  for 
fear  of  losing  his  markets,  and  no  workers — 
organized  or  unorganized — will  demand  sig- 
nificant wage  increases  for  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs.  The  problem  of  curing  inflation 
Is  difficult  and  demanding  only  because  we 
win  not  take  this  decapitation  cure  for  the 
headache  of  rising  prices." 

This  situation.  Okun  continued,  "gives  the 
economist  the  obligation  of  telling  the  na- 
tion a  most  unhappy  fact  of  life:  If  the 
American  public  Insists  on  a  better  price 
performance  than  It  Is  getting,  It  must  ac- 
cept some  extra  unemployment  and  some 
sacrifice  of  output  and  real  Incomes." 

McCracken,  who  Is  widely  respected  by 
his  Democratic  counterparts,  summed  up  re- 
cently In  an  off-the-cuff  remark  In  a  group 
of  businessmen  his  feelings  on  the  problem 
of  checking  inflation: 

"I  don't  know  of  any  evidence  or  any  ex- 
perience which  suggests  that  this  kind  of 
thing  can  be  done  without  the  necessary 
fiscal  and  monetary  measures.  I  don't  know 
of  anything  in  our  own  experience  or  any- 
thing In  international  experience  which 
would  suggest  that  this  could  be  done  unless 
you  put  flscal  and  monetary  restraints  Into 
place  and.  moreover,  unless  these  policies  are 
sufficiently  restrictive  so  that  they  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  pinching  and  binding  and 
a  certain  amount  of  pain." 

There  Is  no  point  in  going  further.  If 
these  are  not  truths,  all  the  textbooks  will 
have  to  be  rewritten.  WllUam  McChesney 
Martin  Jr.,  who  has  just  retired  as  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  says  simply: 
"Tou  can  change  the  nature  of  demand  and 
alter  the  composition  of   supply,   but   you 


can't  abolish  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
This  Is  a  law  we  must  reckon  with  always." 
Though  the  Government  has  been  working 
for  almost  a  year  through  its  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  to  slow  the  growth  of  de- 
mand, It  took  a  long  time  for  the  economy  to 
show  any  results.  But  by  the  end  of  the  year 
there  was  not  much  room  for  doubt;  all  the 
Indicators  were  showing  the  same  thing, 
slowdown.  The  effects  on  the  price  level  were 
still  almost  Invisible,  but  that  was  always 
true  this  early  In  the  game.  There  remained, 
however,  a  legitimate  question  of  whether 
the  slowdown  In  demand  and  output  would 
last  long  enough  to  do  any  good. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  it  will  not. 
Such  men  as  Pierre  Rlnfret,  the  flamboyant 
business  consultant,  believe  that  the  econ- 
omy— and,  with  it,  prices  and  wages — will 
go  right  on  booming  this  year.  There  Is  some 
ground  for  this  skepticism. 

It  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  American 
political  process  and  the  way  Government  ex- 
penditures and  revenues  are  determined. 
Eveq  before  Mr.  Nixon  started  the  final  stages 
of  his  budget-making  process  these  things 
had  happened: 

Social  Security  benefits  had  been  In- 
creased by  15  percent. 

The  income-tax  surcharge  was  due  to  ex- 
pire— partly  a  decision  by  the  President,  but 
a  decision  made  in  the  weary  assurance  that 
Congress  would  never  again  extend  it,  as  all 
the  Congressional  leaders  said. 

The  tax  reform  and  reduction  bill,  while 
putting  off  most  revenue  loss  imtil  later 
years,  was  due  to  i-educe  collections  some- 
what (beyond  the  expiration  of  the  sur- 
charge)  in  calendar  1970  and  fiscal  1971. 

The  uncontrollable  items  In  the  budget — 
such  things  as  Interest  on  the  debt.  Medi- 
care and  veterans'  benefits — and  probably 
the  pay  of  Government  workers  as  well,  were 
heading  up  by  $7-bllllon  or  so. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  President  has 
managed  to  come  up  with  a  fairly  credible 
budget  of  $200.8-bllllon  showing  a  modest 
surplus  of  $1.3-bllllon.  Fiscal  policy  is  hard- 
ly massively  restrictive — and  probably  not 
as  restrictive  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  the 
budget  Is  consistent  with  the  basic  strategy 
of  continued  restraint  on  the  economy. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
by  the  time  Congress  gets  through  the 
budget  will  still  be  showing  a  surplus.  There 
Is  a  growing  feeling  in  Washington  that  a 
rational  fiscal  policy  verges  on  the  Impossible 
in  the  United  States,  given  the  diffused  state 
of  power  and  responslblUty  in  Congress.  The 
awareness  that  Congress  in  1969  was  acting 
In  a  fairly  inflationary  fashion  on  both  ex- 
penditures and  revenues — and  the  resulting 
belief  that  fiscal  poUcy  was  beginning  to 
soften — probably  contributed  to  the  business 
community's  decision  to  increase  again  this 
year  Its  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment. 
This  would  not  happen  If  business  were  con- 
vinced that  markets  were  going  to  be  weaker 
and  stay  weaker  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  despite  concern  about  Congress,  the 
AdmlnistraUon's  economic  team  Is  reason- 
ably confident  that  flscal  policy  will  be  firm 
enough  this  year  to  keep  the  poUcy  of  over- 
all restraint  on  track.  A  major  reason  for 
the  confidence  Is  a  conviction  that  monetary 
policy  is.  If  an3rthlng,  more  powerful  than 
fiscal  poUcy.  Bir.  Burns  and  his  men  can 
keep  monetary  policy  as  tough  as  they  want 
as  long  as  they  want,  though  this  year  will 
probably  see  some  relaxation  of  the  severe 
restraint  that  characterized  most  of  1969. 

Herbert  Stein,  an  owlish-looking,  quietly 
humorous  man  who  Is  probably  the  leading 
economic  Intellectual  in  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, has  begun  to  wonder  aloud  whether 
flscal  policy  matters  much  at  aU.  Stein,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, keeps  pointing  out  that  the  budget 
swung  from  a  deficit  of  $26-blUlon  In  fiscal 
1968  to  a  surplus  of  »3-bllllon  In  fiscal  19«9, 
by  far  the  biggest  swing  In  modem  history. 
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Mid  nothing  much  seemed  to  happen  In  tb« 
xiay  of  (barply  checking  the  economy  or  Ita 
innatlon.  Noting  that  there  wtll  tM  a  far 
smaller  shift  In  the  budget  the  other  way 
t)us  year,  but  also  noting  that  monetary 
restraint  continues,  he  remarks: 

"What  Is  astonishing  is  that  after  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  year,  this  proepecUve 
i.^i(t  In  the  budget  position  should  be  as- 
f  igned  as  much  weight  as  It  commonly  Is  In 
appraising  the  outlook  for  Inflation.  .  .  . 
The  expiration  of  the  surcharge  strengthens 
the  case  for  expenditure  restraint  and  for 
caution  In  other  policy,  but  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  antl-lnflatlon  game  Is  lost." 

At  another  point.  Stein  said:  "Continua- 
tion of  these  policies  wUl  reduce  the  rate  of 
Inflation  .  .  .  There  Is  no  record  of  long  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  rate  of  inflation 
with  anything  like  the  present  degree  of 
restraint.  Uncertainty  among  economists 
about  the  size  and  timing  of  the  effects  of 
restrictive  financial  policy  does  not  extend 
to  the  point  of  asserting  that  the  effects  are 
zero." 

It  Is  well  at  this  point  simply  to  accept  the 
evidence  of  history.  Mr.  Stein  Is  right.  Even 
with  a  mild  swing  away  from  restraint  In  the 
budget,  the  policy,  over-all.  Is  stIU  very  re- 
strictive. If  It  does  not  work,  we  shall  be 
faced  with  a  situation  equivalent  to  that 
facing  the  doctors  who  discovered  that  bleed- 
ing was  not,  after  all.  the  best  cure  for  dis- 
ease. There  Is  no  evidence  yet  that  we  need 
be  concerned  on  this  score:  the  history  of 
the  postwar  period  shows  that  restraint 
works. 

Who  gets  htirt  when  restraint  doe*  work? 
Here  some  figures  are  necessary.  John  F. 
Kennedy  took  office  sis  President  In  Janu- 
ary, 1961.  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  poet- 
war  recession  (albeit  a  mild  one)  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years  of  sluggish  economic 
growth  (meaning,  of  course,  sluggish  demand 
and  little  Inflation).  In  that  month,  there 
were  1.6  million  Americans  who  had  betn  out 
of  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer. 

Subsequently,  as  we  all  know,  the  Govern- 
ment gradually  adopted  a  policy  of  stimu- 
lating the  economy,  notably  through  the  tax 
cut  of  1964.  The  stimulation  was  overdone, 
as  we  also  all  know,  following  the  interren- 
tlon  in  Vietnam.  And  that  Is  why  we  have 
Inflation.  But  In  late  1969  the  number  of 
unemployed  who  had  been  out  of  work  for 
15  weeks  or  longer  was  down  to  a  rockbottom 
hgure  of  a  little  more  than  300.000  In  a  total 
labor  force  of  more  than  82  million.  What  is 
more,  the  modest  rise  in  unemployment  that 
occurred  in  1969  as  the  policy  of  restraint 
began  to  have  an  effect  has  not  changed  the 
flgrure  for  the  long-term  unemployed — the 
hardship  unemployed — so  far. 

Id  a  typical  recent  month,  a  total  of  3 
million  people  were  unemployed.  Who  were 
they? 

Teen-agers  seeking  their  first  jobs. 

Housewives  looking  for  "second  incomes" 
who  have  not  yet  found  their  first  jobs  since 
re-entering  the  labor  force. 

Machinery,  auto  or  cannery  workers  who 
have  been  laid  off  temporarily,  most  of  whom 
are  receiving  unemployment  compensation. 

People  who  have  moved  and  are  seeking 
employment  in  their  new  locations. 

Finally,  a  relatively  small  minority  who 
qualify  as  hardship  cases  because  of  the 
duration  of  their  unemployment. 

There  are  some  Interesting  aspects  to  the 
figures.  The  300.000  Incre.ise  in  the  number 
of  unemployed  from  December.  1968.  to  De- 
cember, 1969,  can  be  accounted  for  entirely 
by  white  workers.  Though  the  figures  for 
one  or  two  months  are  not  conclusive.  Negro 
tinemployment  at  the  end  of  1969  was  at  Its 
lowest  point  in  17  years.  Only  40  per  cent  of 
the  a.6  million  people  who  were  unemployed 
m  December.  1969.  had  lost  their  jobs:  the 
rest  were  new  entrants  or  re-entrants  into 
the  labor  force.  Contrary  to  conventional  be- 
lies, widespread  layoOs  are  not  the  common 


experience  In  modern  America,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  be  the  common  experience  in  ■ 
slowdown.  It  would  be  harder  to  gtt  a  Job, 
but  job  losers  would  not  necessarily  Increase 
much. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  some  lay- 
offs In  the  automobile  Industry,  and  there 
will  be  others  In  the  more  cyclical  manufac- 
turing industries.  But  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  our  nonfarm  payroll  employment  Is  In 
manufacturing.  The  bulk  of  our  labor  force 
Is  now  employed  not  In  direct  production  but 
in  transport,  distribution,  government  and 
services,  where  jobs  are  much  steadier. 
Chrjrsler  lays  off  people  when  demand  falls, 
but  this  Is  not  true  of  the  supermarket  or 
the  telephone  company  or  the  bank,  not  to 
mention  the  public  school  system  or  the  po- 
lice department. 

What  all  of  this  says  Is  that  there  is  no 
direct  connection  between  a  rise  In  the  na- 
tional unemployment  percentage  and  a  rise 
in  serious  hardship.  Still  less  necessarily  Is 
there  a  connection  between  a  rise  In  the  na- 
tional unemployment  percentage  and  "so- 
cial unrest."  Ghetto  unemployment,  particu- 
larly among  teenagers,  has  been  relatively 
high  all  along.  The  riots  occurred  when  un- 
employment was  about  as  low  as  it  could  get 
nationwide,  and  there  Is  little  evidence  that 
a  rise  In  the  national  unemployment  rate 
toward  5  per  cent  from  4  per  cent  Is,  by  It- 
self, likely  to  Increase  social  unrest — or  In- 
deed the  basic  social-racial  problem.  It  may, 
but  It  may  not.  We  have  no  reason  for  assum- 
ing, a  priori,  that  It  will.  To  make  that  as- 
sumption Is  the  equivalent  of  assuming  that 
fat  corporation  profits  or  union-Induced 
wage  Increases  are  the  cause  of  Infiatlon. 

Mr.  Okun  and  others  are  quite  right  In 
pointing  out  that  a  rise  In  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  creates  real  losses,  even  if  It  does 
not  add  much  to  genuine  "hardship"  unem- 
plojrment.  In  the  kind  of  slowdown  we  are 
talking  about,  more  than  half  a  million  peo- 
ple who  had  held  steady  jobs  may  suffer  five 
weeks  of  unemployment  during  the  year. 
This  will  cut  their  Income  (and  their  spend- 
ing— and.  of  course.  Inflation):  It  Is  no  fun. 
But  one  must  choose.  This  Is  the  only  way  to 
check  Inflation — to  get  the  rate  of  price  In- 
crease down  from  its  present  6  per  cent,  as 
measured  by  the  consumer  price  index,  to 
as  little  as  2  per  cent. 

A  flnal  thought  on  this  point  Is  rele- 
vant. Britain's  unemployment  rate,  as  a  re- 
sult of  "austerity,"  has  moved  up  from  a 
fairly  stable  15  per  cent  of  the  labor  force 
to  a  fairly  stable  2.9  per  cent.  Ten,  or  even 
five,  years  ago  this  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  prescription  for  social,  and  certainly 
political,  disaster.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
almost  no  outcry  and  the  British  economy  Is 
at  last  doing  better. 

Why  Is  the  price  of  added  unemployment — 
even  if  It  does  not  Imply  massive  hardship — 
worth  paying?  Why  not  just  take  the  In- 
flationf 

This  Is  the  hardest  question  of  all  for  a 
democracy  to  answer.  What  la  more,  It  Is 
hard  for  the  experts  to  answer.  No  man  can 
say  with  total  assurance  that  X  will  lead 
to  T — that  the  continuation  of  Inflation  will 
lead  to  sonte  kind  of  truly  massive  hardship 
or  permanently  reduced  well-being 

We  are  well  aware  that  Inflation  hurts  the 
aged  and  others  living  on  fixed  Incomes.  We 
all  know  that  It  hurts  some  of  the  poor 
(though  some  others,  who  get  jobs  or  higher 
pay  as  a  result  of  a  tight  labor  market,  bene- 
fit). We  all  know  that  inflation  hurts  savers 
and  buyers  of  Instirance  policies — which 
means  most  of  us.  But  It  Is  not  enough  to 
say  all  this.  All  of  us  would  prefer  a  rela- 
tively stable  price  level  just  because  we 
would  prefer  It;  but  would  we  Inflict  some 
extra  weeks  of  unemployment  on  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  In  order 
to  get  It? 

There  are  considerations  that  go  beyond 
the  immediate  problems  of  the  aged,  the  poor 


and  buyers  of  Insurance.  In  one  recent 
month,  for  Instance,  more  than  20  state  and 
local  governments  were  unable  to  sell  bonds 
to  finance  desirable  Improvements  because 
the  Interest  rate  was  too  high  for  them. 
And  the  Interest  rate  was  high  because  of 
Inflation. 

In  the  last  year,  the  annual  rate  of  hous- 
ing starts  In  a  nation  rapidly  approaching 
the  point  of  hovislng  shortage  has  fallen 
from  2  million  to  1.3  million.  Why?  Because 
of  Inflation's  impact  on  Interest  rates  as  well 
as  on  other  elements  of  construction. 

In  the  autumn  of  1969.  absolutely  sound 
public  utilities  and  telephone  companies 
were  paying  close  to  9  per  cent  Interest  to 
sell  bonds  that  were  needed  to  keep  our 
country  going,  and  some  of  the  bonds  did  not 
sell.  There  has  been  no  collapse  yet,  but  If 
Inflation  continues — and  such  lenders  as  In- 
surance companies  and  pension  funds  con- 
tinue to  Insist  (legitimately)  on  higher  and 
higher  Interest  rates — one  day  the  utilities 
and  many  others  may  not  be  able  to  raise 
capital  at  all.  And  90  per  cent  of  the  long- 
term  capital  In  this  coimtry  is  raised  through 
bonds,  not  through  the  stock  market,  de- 
spite Its  charisma  and  public  attention. 

Troubled  men  are  worried  at>out  such 
things.  The  financial  markets  have  been 
swept  by  a  dangerous  disease  called  "Infla- 
tionary expectations."  The  result  is  higher 
Interest  rates  for  the  home  buyer  (who  must 
pay  8  per  cent  or  more  for  a  mortgage)  as 
well  as  the  electric  company.  The  financial 
actions  and  Inter-actions  involved  In  this 
are  complex,  and  even  economists  and  bank- 
ers do  not  pretend  to  understand  all  of  them. 
There  Is  little  doubt,  however,  that  Infla- 
tion Is  at  the  root  of  what  Is  happening  to 
Interest  rates  and  to  the  bond  market;  and 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  developments  in 
both  areas  Imply  real  danger. 

Sidney  Homer  of  the  Wall  Street  firm  of 
Salomon  Bros.  &  Hutzler.  a  historian  of 
American  finance,  points  out  the  problem: 

"Under  Johnson,  the  policy  of  'no  reces- 
sion ever'  became  explicit  and  was  widely 
accepted  by  economists,  both  of  the  left  and 
of  the  right,  and  by  a  large  preponderance  of 
businessmen.  This  naturally  touched  off  a 
capital-goods  boom.  Prices  and  costs  started 
to  rise  after  years  of  stability.  .  .  .  Finally.  In 
recent  years,  civil  disorders  and  social-reform 
proposals  have  seemed  to  provide  an  even 
more  positive  assurance  that  recessions  will 
be  politically  unacceptable  at  any  time  ever 
and  at  any  cost.  .  .  .  Such  an  assured  point  of 
view  Is  entirely  novel,  and  I  believe  It  Is  the 
basis  for  the  expectations  of  unending  infla- 
tionary prosperity  which  have  developed  over 
the  last  three  years.  These  expectations  are 
basically  responsible  for  our  high  rate  of  In- 
flation and  our  capital  market  distortions." 

Why  lend  your  money — which  is  what  buy- 
ing a  bond  Is — If  Inflation  Is  going  to  erode 
the  Interest  return?  No  one  can  be  sure  that 
capital  will  dry  up  In  this  country.  But  In  a 
real  sense  It  has  dried  up  elsewhere — In  Bra- 
zil, for  example,  a  country  that  la  as  old  as 
we  are,  that  has  perpetual  Inflation  and  that 
is  very  poor.  If  ln^estment  patterns  In  the 
United  States  change  markedly  because  of  In- 
flation. It  Is  likely  that  we  shall  all  be  poorer. 

Another  reason  to  feel  a  little  frightened 
about  continued  Inflation  Is.  In  a  sense,  as 
Intangible  as  bonds  and  Interest  rates:  it  Is 
the  International  monetary  system.  Douglas 
Dillon,  the  former  Democratic  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  had  some  words  In  early  De- 
cember that  are  at  least  worth  noting: 

"The  proper  functioning  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  la  wholly  dependent 
upon  a  sound  and  relatively  stable  dollar. 
Our  continued  Inflation  at  home  threatens 
that  stablUty.  Without  a  stable  dollar,  world 
trade  as  we  know  It  today  would  not  be  pos- 
sible. .  .  .  This  Is  the  one  circumstance  I  can 
foresee  that  could  cause  a  worldwide  reces- 
sion or  even  a  depression.  We  ourselves  could 
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not  escape  such  a  phenomenon.  Therefore,  It 
Is  urgently  in  our  own  Interest  to  so  conduct 
our  monetary  and  fiscal  affairs  that  we  put 
an  end  to  the  current  inflation  as  rapidly  as 
possible." 

Mr.  Dillon.  Incidentally,  also  said  that  we 
would  "have  to  pay  a  noticeable  penalty"  to 
stop  InflaUon.  including  "more  unemploy- 
ment than  we  would  like  and  smaUer  profits 
for  business  than  Is  pleasant." 

And  there  Is  one  more  reason  to  feel  a 
ton.se  of  urgency  about  ending  inflation:  It 
has  been  a  primary  cause  of  the  financial 
crisis  of  the  clUes.  An  enormovis  portion  of 
local  governments'  expenditures  go  to  wages 
and  salaries;  In  an  Inflationary  economy,  the 
cities  have  had  no  choice  but  to  give  large 
pay  Increases  to  teachers,  policemen  and  sub- 
way motormen;  and  revenues,  based  In  good 
part  on  local  property  taxes,  have  not  risen 
proportionately.  This  financial  crisis  U  a 
much  bigger  obstacle  to  social  progress  than 
a  small  rise  In  unemployment. 

Back  to  the  President.  No  man  can  say  for 
certain  how  he— or  the  Federal  Reserve, 
which  Is  largely  Independent— will  face  up  to 
the  agony  of  1970.  The  guess  here  Is  that  he 
means  what  he  says,  which  signifies  that 
when  things  slow  down  the  Government  wUl 
be  very  cautious  about  letUng  demand  ex- 
pand rapidly  again.  It  signifies  that  a  fairly 
prolonged  slowdown  will  to  accepted  as  the 
only  way  to  kill  the  Inflation  and.  even  more, 
Inflationary  expectations. 

McCracken.  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  has  told  businessmen 
that  after  the  "valley"  of  a  severe  slowdown 
this  year,  demand  will  not  again  be  permit- 
ted to  rise  as  rapidly  as  la  the  last  four  in- 
flationary years.  This  means  that  when 
policy,  particularly  monetary  policy,  is  at 
last  eased.  It  will  not  switch  as  In  the  past 
to  one  of  pumping  up  the  economy  at  a 
rapid  rate.  If  the  Government  means  what  It 
says,  we  may  be  In  for  a  sluggish  economy 
well  Into  1971. 

The  President's  economic  report  to  Con- 
gress predicts  a  flat  economy  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  making  three  quarters  of  no 
growth,  with  some  rise  In  unemployment. 
Though  the  strategy  calls  for  a  resumption 
of  the  rise  In  demand,  and  hence  growth. 
In  the  second  half,  the  rise  Is  to  "moderate" 
80  as  to  be  "consistent  with  continued 
progress  In  reducing  the  rate  of  inflation." 
And  even  this  expansion  Is  not  guaranteed; 
unemployment  could  easily  be  a  persistent 
problem  all  through  1970. 

If  one  agrees  that  there  is  no  doubt  about 
Mr.  Nixon's  present  Intentions,  what  about 
the  1970  elections?  What  about  "political 
pressure"  as  unemployment  creeps  up? 

Here  again,  there  are  some  widespread  as- 
sumptions that  may  be  wrong.  Economic  Is- 
sues, Including  unemployment,  can  be  Im- 
portant, but  they  invariably  make  up  only 
part  of  a  cluster  of  Issues.  If  the  President  U 
making  progress  In  extricating  the  cotintry 
from  Vietnam,  that  could  easily  swamp  al- 
most anything  that  Is  happening  in  the 
economy.  For  at  worst  94  or  95  out  of  every 
100  of  us  In  the  labor  force  wUl  still  be  work- 
ing. There  might  even  be  some  progress  on 
the  Inflation  front  by  late  1970.  which  would 
make  the  Administration  case  a  good  deal 
more  attractive. 

In  any  event,  there  will  be  pressure,  In 
part  political.  The  President  says,  at  least, 
that  he  has  made  his  choice :  that  the  policy 
of  stopping  Inflation  must  go  on,  even 
though  It  causes  pain.  If  he  means  It,  he  can, 
with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  stop 
Inflation,  though  not  completely  In  1970.  In- 
flation Is  no  more  Inevitable  than  Vietnam, 
and  It  is  much  easier  to  see  the  solution:  as 
tough  a  budget  as  Congress  will  permit  and 
a  sharp  limitation  on  the  growth  of  money 
and  credit.  But  each  man — and  especially  the 
President — must  decide  tor  himself  whether 
the  price  (unemployment  and  some  severe 
business  loaaas)  Is  worth  paying.  If  we  are 
to  stop  Inflation,  It  wlU  have  to  be  paid. 
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CHARGES  AGAINST  TRAN  NGOC 
CHAU 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  we  learned  of  the  latest  chap- 
ter In  the  case  of  the  Vietnamese  legis- 
lator, Tran  Ngoc  Chau.  On  Monday  Chau 
was  sentenced  by  a  military  tribunal  to 
20  years  at  hard  labor,  ostensibly  because 
of  contacts  with  his  brother,  a  Noi-th 
Vietnamese  intelligence  agent,  which  he 
did  not  report  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
authorities.  On  Thursday  Chau  was 
taken  by  the  police  from  the  National 
Assembly  Building  in  Saigon  to  Jail. 

The  charges  against  Chau  are  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  transparent  pretext 
for  silencing  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
critics  of  the  Thleu  regime.  The  manner 
in  which  Chau's  immunity  was  lifted 
and  his  trial  conducted  raises  serious 
questiCHis  regarding  President  Thieu's  at- 
titude toward  the  Vietnamese  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Justification  for  continued 
American  resp)ect  or  support  for  the 
Thieu  government. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
have  followed  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  Chau  case  may  I  point  out 
that  the  petition  used  to  Justify  the  lift- 
ing of  Chau's  parliamentary  immunity 
is  apparently  of  dubious  constitutional- 
ity. Two  appeals  on  this  point  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Vietnamese  supreme 
comt.  These  appeals  apparently  should 
have  entitled  Chau  to  freedom  pending 
decision.  Furthermore,  the  authenticity 
of  some  signatures  on  the  petition  has 
been  challenged.  At  least  one  Vietnamese 
deputy  is  reported  to  have  declared  be- 
fore the  trial  that  his  signature  had  been 
forged  and  another  has  apparently  asked 
that  his  name  be  withdrawn  from  the 
petition.  Even  if  the  constitutionality  of 
the  petition  procedure  Is  upheld,  since 
the  petition  requires  the  signatures  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  assembly 
to  be  effective,  the  elimination  of  these 
two  names  would  mean  that  the  petition 
would  not  sufQce  to  lift  Chau's  immunity. 
I  should  add  that  it  has  been  widely  re- 
ported that  several  of  the  other  signa- 
tures on  the  petition  were  obtained  by 
threats  and  bribery. 

Mr.  Chau  was  apparently  tried  and 
sentenced  without  benefit  of  counsel.  Ac- 
cording to  a  story  by  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Kaiser  in  Wednesday's  Washington  Post, 
the  ti-ibunal  was  unexpectedly  convened 
an  hour  earlier  than  its  normal  start- 
ing time  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Chau's 
attorney  had  no  opportunity  to  present 
his  case.  Mr.  Kaiser  reported  that  the 
court  accepted,  without  question,  the 
prosecution's  suggestions  for  punish- 
ment. 

As  I  explained  on  an  earlier  occasion, 
the  circumstances  of  the  Chau  case  seem 
to  show  that  President  Thieu's  charges 
against  Chau  are  politically  motivated. 
Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  bears  a  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter.  Despite  warn- 
ings of  Chau's  intention  to  disclose  his 
past  relationships  with  Americans,  and 
I  know  that  there  have  been  such  rela- 
tionships, and  despite  recommendations 
from  some  American  officials  that  the 
Embassy  assist  Mr.  Chau.  mission  offi- 
cers have  been  ordered  to  keep  hands- 
off  the  Chau  case.  The  apparent  rea- 
son for  this  decision  is  our  imwillingness 


to  do  anything  which  might  displease 
Pre^dent  Thieu. 

The  real  reascms  for  President  Thieu's 
campaign  against  Chau  and  our  hands- 
off  policy  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with 
Chau's  contacts  with  his  brother.  Such 
contacts  among  members  of  Vietnamese 
families,  divided  by  the  war.  are  not  at 
all  imusual.  Furthermore,  Chau's  con- 
tacts were  known  to  high  American  au- 
thorities in  Vietnam  at  the  time  they 
occurred.  More  recently,  some  of  the  best 
informed  and  most  experienced  Amer- 
ican officials  in  Vietnam  have  said  that 
they  know  of  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  Chau  is  a  Communist.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  although  Chau's  contacts 
with  his  brother  had  been  known  to  the 
Thieu  government  at  least  since  April 
1969,  and  that  Chau  had  openly  ac- 
knowledged them  in  July,  Thieu  did  not 
begin  to  press  his  charges  against  Chau 
until  November  1969. 

President  Thieu's  campaign  against 
Chau  must  be  considered  against  the 
backgroimd  of  Chau's  open  advocacy  of 
a  negotiated  political  settlement  to  the 
war.  Because  of  the  strength  of  Viet- 
namese sentiment  for  an  end  to  the  war, 
Chau's  espousal  of  talks  with  the  NLF 
apparently  made  him  a  potentially  dan- 
gerous political  rival  and  threatened  to 
undermine  Vietnamese  support  for  con- 
tinuing the  war. 

As  I  have  stated  before.  Cliau's  cre- 
dentials as  a  Vietnamese  nationalist  and 
opponent  of  communism  are  not  ques- 
tioned by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
his  record  and  his  views.  Given  that  fact, 
Chau's  belief  that  peace  can  come  only 
as  the  result  of  direct  talks  between  Sai- 
gon, North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  takes 
on  added  significance.  Chau  wrote  ^  on 
this  point  in  January  1969: 

We  have  the  right  to  call  the  National 
Liberation  Front  by  a  hundred  terms  which 
are  bad.  vile  and  most  servUe.  but  we  must 
admit  that  this  organization  exists  In  re- 
ality, and  that  there  could  never  l>e  any  peace 
talks  which  could  bring  an  end  to  the  war 
if  we  did  not  agree  to  make  some  conces- 
sions to  this  organization  and  thus  to  satisfy 
some  of  Its  rnl"'""""  demands. 

We  have  done  this  before  with  regard  to 
some  armed  opposlUon  groups.  Why  can't 
we  do  It  again  with  regard  to  the  National 
Uberatlon  Front?  Is  It  because  this  Front 
Is  Communist  or  dependent  on  the  Com- 
munists? 

That  is  the  truth. 

But  at  present,  both  we  and  the  U5.  have 
realized  that  our  army  and  the  army,  tech- 
nical ablUty  and  resources  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced modern  power  In  the  world  can't  ex- 
terminate them  and  because  of  that,  we  are 
forced  to  talk  with  them  at  the  conference 
table. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  discuss  the  methods  of  ending  the 
war  In  order  to  restore  peace. 


The  unwillingness  of  the  United  States 
to  intercede  on  Chau's  behalf  is  perhaps 
all  the  more  understandable  when  one 
notes  that  Chau  blames  the  United 
States  for  the  failure  of  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations. In  the  same  interview  quoted 
above,  Chau  said: 

In  the  past  the  UJ3.  has  proven  Its  power 
through  the  evolution  and  shifts  of  power 
among  the  patriots  and  scoundrels  among 
the  leadership  of  the  Vietnamese  nation,  and 
at  present  the  UJ5.  Is  sttll  the  most  Influen- 
tial power  from  our  local  level  to  the  cen- 
tral government  and  from  the  companies  and 
battalloQB  to  higher  echelons. 
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If  the  U.S.  had  withdrawn  some  aaalst- 
ance  Items  (x  some  supply  Items,  certainly 
what  happened  to  Prealdent  Diem,  to  the 
regime  prior  to  1963.  would  have  happened 
to  President  Tbleu.  to  the  present  regime. 

With  lU  available  open  and  secret  power, 
the  US.  U  the  main  obstacle  which  blocks 
Viet  Nam  on  the  road  to  war  or  peace.  II 
the  US.  does  not  agree  with  the  RVN. 

Therefore,  let  us  demand  that  the  U.S.  re- 
consider Its  attitude  at  the  Parts  peace  nego- 
tiation and  at  other  peace  talks  to  come. 

It  Strikes  me  as  unfortunate  that  the 
Embassy  and  the  State  Department  are 
unable  to  maintain  an  attitude  toward 
Vietnamese  Internal  affairs  which  will 
permit  such  nationalists  as  Tran  Ngoc 
Chau  to  play  an  active  and  constructive 
role  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  the 
building  of  a  truly  democratic  society  In 
Vietnam.  Instead,  we  find  ourselves, 
once  again,  the  willing  servitor  and 
apologist  of  a  regime  which  seems  to  ex- 
ploit the  American  presence,  in  the  cause 
of  self -perpetuation  and  not.  as  our  rhet- 
oric would  have  us  believe,  for  the  sake 
of  self-determination. 
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amend  as  well  as  extend  the  1»«5  Act.  H.R.  Vlon.  It  would  not  weaken  the  Attorney  Oen- 
4249  seeks  to  amend  as  well  as  to  extend,     eral'a    ability    promptly    to    correct    voting 


STATiMENT  OP  SENATOR  HRUSKA 

AT  HEARINGS  ON  VOTING  RIGHTS 

ACT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  begin  consideration  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  next  Monday.  We  will 
be  discussing  the  administration  proposal 
and  a  simple  extension  of  the  1965  act. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska>  is  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
which  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
these  proposals.  On  February  18,  he  pre- 
sented a  statement  to  the  subconmiittee 
in  support  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal. Many  of  us  have  not  yet  taken 
a  position  on  this  legislation.  I  found 
Senator  Hritska's  statement  most  In- 
formative and  think  it  should  be  placed 
in  the  CoNcaKssioNAL  Rkcoro  for  our  re- 
view and  consideration  over  the  weekend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

arATXMXNT  or  Skmatob  HausKA 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  July  this  Subcommittee 
had  hearings  on  a  number  of  Senate  pro- 
posals to  amend  and  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Our  hearings  on  those 
Senate  bills  were  extensive  and  balanced.  We 
heard  from  many  witnesses,  including  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell.  Since  our 
hearings  a  House  bill  baa  been  considered 
and  enacted  by  the  House  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  That  bill  Is  HJt.  4240.  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Senate  bills  on  which  testi- 
mony was  received  in  our  hearings.  Is  now 
pending  before  this  Subcommittee. 

H.R.  4249  was  Introduced  In  the  House  at 
the  same  time  that  S.  2S07  was  Introduced 
in  the  Senate.  They  were  identical  bills,  and 
were  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Since  the  1905  Act  expires  this 
August,  the  Administration  sought  to  intro- 
duce appropriate  legislation  early  in  the  91st 
Congress  to  permit  enactment  before  the 
existing  law  expired.  This  was  a  laudatory 
goal,  and  the  Department's  prompt  sponsor- 
ship has  permitted  the  Oongreaa  to  move 
forward.  Only  Senate  action  Is  now  required. 

The  bills  before  this  Subcommittee,  and 
those  considered  by  the  House,  fall  Into  two 
basic  categories:  those  that  seek  merely  to 
extend  the  1965  Act,  and  those  that  seek  to 


The  difference,  in  my  opinion,  is  primarily 
that  of  approach  rather  than  of  objective. 
They  share  the  same  fundamental  purpose, 
that  ts,  to  enforce  the  guarantee  of  the  15th 
Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  the 
right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account 
of  race  or  color. 

Both  approaches  are  committed  to  the 
need  to  make  more  effective  the  voting  rights 
of  our  citizens  who  are  being  denied  the 
vote  due  to  racial  discrimination.  However. 
H.R.  4249  goes  further.  It  seeks,  in  addition, 
to  make  more  effective  both  the  rights  of 
persons  nation-wide  who  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  becau&e  they  are  under- 
educated  and  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  presiden- 
tial elections  because  they  cannot  meet  lo- 
cal residency  requirements. 

Both  approaches  provide  procedures  for 
the  appointment  of  federal  voting  observers 
and  examiners.  The  1965  Act.  however,  ap- 
plies this  procedure  only  to  six  states  and 
paru  of  three  others.  H.R.  4249  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  extend  this  procedure  to 
every  state  of  the  nation. 

Both  approaches  provide  procedures  for 
challenging  the  laws  of  states  or  political 
subdivisions  which  are  allegedly  discriminat- 
ing against  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  due 
to  race  or  color.  Again,  basic  remedies  of  the 
1965  Act  apply  only  to  six  states  and  parts  of 
three  others.  H.R.  4249  would  apply  to  all 
states  equally. 

I  think  these  differences  are  strong  argu- 
menu  for  H  R.  4249  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion unqualifiedly  supports  this  proposal, 
and  the  House,  by  a  majority  vote,  adopted 
this  proposal.  Let  us  consider  its  broad 
merits. 

First,  it  abandons  the  onus  of  regional 
legislation  that  exists  with  the  1965  Act.  The 
Act  was  passed,  as  I  recall,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  extraordinary  remedies  to  bear 
on  a  few  states  of  the  union  where  voting 
discrimination  seemed  most  prevalent.  This 
Judgment  was  based  on  the  registration  and 
voting  records  of  these  states  In  the  1944 
presidential  election.  The  Act's  formula  was 
a  departure  from  the  general  rules  of  good 
legislation,  and  I  feel,  was  a  troublesome 
precedent  for  the  future  of  our  federal-state 
relations.  The  Congress,  however,  considered 
the  problem  to  be  critical  and  the  formula 
contained  In  the  1965  Act  to  be  the  only 
solution.  I  want  the  record  clear  at  this 
point  that  I  voted  for  that  Act.  and  am 
satisfied  that  the  remedies  applied  had  salu- 
tary results.  We  were  told  at  our  hearings 
last  year  that  over  800,000  Negroes  have  been 
registered  In  the  covered  states  since  passage 
of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  times  and  circumstances 
change.  Problems,  while  once  critical  and 
demanding  of  extraordinary  remedies,  over 
time  evolve  toward  solutions.  Registration 
In  these  affected  states  Is  now  as  good  or 
better  than  In  many  other  atates  In  the 
union.  Extraordinary  remedies.  In  my  opin- 
ion, should  be  necessary  only  to  restore  a 
situation  to  circumstances  that  can  be  dealt 
with  by  traditional  and  proven  procedures. 
In  my  opinion,  that  time  has  come. 

Next.  H.R  4249  extends  the  scope  of  the 
Attorney  General's  power  to  correct  abuses 
of  the  I5th  Amendment  rights  anywhere  In 
the  country.  This  bill  grants  him  direct  au- 
thority to  send  federal  voting  observers  and 
examiners  to  any  of  our  fifty  states.  It  clar- 
ifies his  power  to  bring  lawsuits  and  obtain 
injunctions  against  discriminatory  laws  in 
any  state  or  political  subdivision  In  the  na- 
tion. It  extends  his  power,  once  a  particular 
case  of  discrimination  has  been  proven  in  a 
court  of  law,  to  suspend  future  laws  or  prac- 
tices in  the  appropriate  states  or  subdivisions 
as  long  aa  the  fedaraa  court  having  Jurisdic- 
Uon  considers  It  oscssiary.  Thua.  while  HJl. 
4249  would  relieve  the  six  presently  covered 
states  from  the  burden  al  regional  leglsla- 


abuses  anywhere  in  the  nation,  including 
those  states. 

I  think  that  it  Is  obvious  that  discrimina- 
tion does  not  exist  in  Just  one  part  of  the 
country.  Unfortunately,  discrimination  oc- 
curs In  different  places,  in  differing  degrees, 
all  over  the  country.  The  Administration's 
recommended  bill  would  extend  coverage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  all  of  those  in- 
stances of  discrimination. 

A  third  change  from  the  present  Act  is 
that  the  Administration's  bill  wlU  return  the 
thrust  of  enforcement  back  to  the  judicial 
processes  and  away  from  the  administrative 
procedures  which  now  exist.  This  is  impor- 
tant. Our  system  of  government  Is  based  on 
checks  and  balances,  and  the  Judiciary  has 
been  the  most  consistently  reasonable  and 
fair  arbiter  la  thU  system.  AdmlnlstraUve 
procedures,  in  place  of  Judicial  remedies, 
might  be  necessary  under  extraordinary  con- 
ditions, but  should  not  be  extended  once  the 
basic  conditions  Improve.  The  unreviewable 
suspension  power  of  the  Attorney  General 
over  state  and  local  laws  contained  in  the 
1965  Act  Is  such  an  administrative  power;  It 
has  served  lu  function.  Registration  and 
turnout  of  voters  in  the  covered  states  has 
greatly  increased.  Let  us  now  return  to  our 
courts  of  law. 

Furthermore.  H.R.  4249  prohibits  the  use 
of  literacy  tests  in  any  state  in  the  nation. 
The  1965  Act  was  directed  at  the  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes  in  southern  states  re- 
sulting from  use  of  literacy  tests.  However, 
It  is  becoming  a  well-known  fact  that  literacy 
tests  have  the  effect  of  discriminating  against 
all  educatlonally-disadvantaged  citizens,  of 
all  races  and  colors  As  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  stated  during  the  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  last  July: 

"The  widespread  and  increasing  reliance 
on  television  and  radio  brings  candidates 
and  Issues  Into  the  homes  of  almost  all  Amer- 
icans. Under  certain  conditions,  an  under- 
standing of  the  English  language,  and  no 
more.  Is  our  national  requirement  for  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

"Perhaps,  more  Importantly,  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  In  this  day  and  age,  should  be 
freely  offered  to  those  for  whom  the  danger 
of  alienation  from  society  Is  most  severe — 
because  they  have  been  discriminated  against 
in  the  past,  because  they  are  poor,  and  be- 
cause they  are  under-educated.  As  responal- 
ble  citizenship  does  not  necessarily  imply 
literacy,  so  responsible  voting  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  an  education.  Thus,  It  would 
appear  that  the  literacy  test  Is,  at  best,  an 
artificial  and  unnecessary  restriction  on  the 
right  to  vote." 

A  recent  study  shows  that.  In  general, 
states  of  the  North  and  West  which  have 
literacy  tests  have  lower  registration  and 
turnout  rates  than  those  without  literacy 
tesU.  It  can  be  little  doubted  that  literacy 
tesu  in  all  states  that  have  them  inhibit 
voting  by  minority  group  persons.  A  nation- 
wide ban  on  literacy  tests,  as  proposed  in 
H  R.  4249,  would  add  numbers  of  educatlon- 
ally-disadvantaged black  and  whites,  Mexi- 
can-Americans. Puerto  Rlcans,  and  American 
Indians  to  the  voting  rolls. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration 
bill  will  limit  the  application  of  state  resi- 
dency requirements  in  presidential  elections. 
It  may  be  reasonable  to  require  a  period  of 
residency  for  local  elections,  but  such  a  re- 
quirement has  no  relevance  to  presidential 
elections.  Presidential  elections  receive  na- 
tion-wide coverage,  and  the  Issues  are  nation- 
wide In  scope.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  In- 
dicates that  5.5  million  persons  were  unable 
to  vote  In  the  1908  presidential  election  due 
to  local  residency  requirements.  In  an  In- 
creasingly mobile  society,  this  problem  must 
be  resolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of  this 
Subcommittee,  and  the  witnesses  who  appear 
before  us,  to  retain  sight  of  the  goal  which 
we  all  ahare.  That  goal  Is  to  guarantee  the 
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rteht  of  each  citizen  to  vote,  recognizing  In 
this  guarantee  that  voting  Is  the  most  tunda- 
mentel  right  m  a  democratic  society.  The 
prominence  of  this  right  to  the  durability 
of  our  system,  and  the  dedication  we  all  share 
to  enforcing  that  right,  should  lend  dignity 
and  calm  reason  to  our  Inquiry. 

The  results  under  the  1965  Act  are  Impres- 
sive and  all  thoughtful  men  recognize  that 
the  "Act  has  served  the  extraordinary  pur- 
noses  for  which  Jt  was  enacted.  On  the  other 
hand  the  facte  and  clrcumsUnces  on  which 
its  regional  remedies  were  based  have 
chanaed.  We  should  not  assume  that  it  is 
nece^  to  preserve  the  Act  without  change 
in  order  to  conUnuc  the  most  active  nation- 
wide enforcement  of  the  right  to  vote  for  all 
of  our  citizens. 


LESTER  MADDOX 
Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
action  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Lester 
Maddox,  In  handing  out  ax  handles  in 
the  restaurant  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resenutives  was  an  outrage  and  a  dis- 
grace. What  a  sickening  thing  to  have 
happen,  and  RepresenUtlve  Charles 
Dices  was  quite  right  in  trying  to  get 
Governor  Maddox  to  come  to  his  senses 
and  correct  his  boorish  behavior. 

An  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Star  expresses  my  sentiments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Give  Him  the  Ax 

The  people  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Geor- 
gia of  course,  like  those  of  the  other  states, 
are  entirely  within  their  rights  to  elect  any- 
one they  wish  as  governor.  They  have  exer- 
cised that  right  by  electing  Lester  Maddox, 
who  sprang  to  fame  as  a  fried  chicken  king 
passing  out  ax-handles  to  customers  so  they 
could  beat  off  any  Negroes  attempting  to 
enter  his  emporium. 

Also,  it  may  be  recalled  that  Calvin  Coo- 
Udge.  in  another  connection,  noted  that  the 
fools  of  the  naUon  are  enutled  to  some  rep- 
resentation in  the  government  and  they 
usually  get  It. 

That  said,  there  remains  little  excuse  one 
can  think  of  for  the  Georgians  allowing  their 
interesting  specimen  to  come  to  Washington 
and  pass  out  his  weapons  in  the  restaurant 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Coming  as  it  did.  Just  as  the  Stennls 
amendment  has  obscured,  to  say  the  least, 
the  congressional  Intent  to  desegregate 
schools,  Mr.  Maddox's  performance  was  a 
sickening  reminder  of  some  of  the  frighten- 
ing realities  behind  the  appeal  to  reason  so 
loftily  asserted  by  Senators  Stennls  and 
Rlblcoff.  .  . 

Mr  Maddox,  it  is  said,  is  an  amusing  ad- 
junct of  his  stote  house,  receiving  daUy 
long  lines  of  the  people  In  somewhat  the 
manner  of  a  feudal  lord  and  even  going  out 
to  the  byways  If  the  people  faU  to  show  up 
In  quantities  sufficient  to  suit  him. 

Surely  some  simple  method  can  be  devised 
to  keep  him  there.  He  represente  a  problem 
that  should  be  solved  by.  not  flaunted  in. 
the  nation's  Capitol. 


only  discoveries  but.  basicaUy.  the  type 
of  capital  commitment,  total  capital 
commitment,  and  Incentive  for  an 
Industry. 

During  hearings  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels  last  November,  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  testified  that  the 
wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  was  the 
most  fundamental  and  controlling  as- 
pect of  supply  and  that  the  exploratory 
effort  of  the  industry  is  related  entirely 
to  gross  revenues.  When  revenues  have 
gone  up.  there  has  been  a  greater  ex- 
ploratory effort. 

One  of  the  commissioners  who  testi- 
fied during  these  hearings.  Carl  E.  Bagge. 
recently  came  out  in  favor  of  deregu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Government  of 
natural  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead  and 
called  the  cost-base  area-rate  approach 
a  failure. 

In  commenting  on  a  deepening  supply 
crisis  on  natural  gas.  Commissioner 
Bagge  said  that  after  a  decade  of  in- 
dustrywide cost-based  area  rates,  the 
regulatory  process  is  equally  as  frus- 
trated as  It  was  In  1960. 

I  certainly  agree  with  Commissioner 
Bagge's  hypothesis  that  market  forces 
rather  than  Federal  control  must  pre- 
vail In  pricing  gas  at  the  wellhead  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Oil  DaUy,  which  reported  a 
speech  In  which  he  expressed  his  views 
and  reciMnmendatlons  on  producer  gas 
rate  regulation,  be  printed  In  the  Rewjrd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 


IMPENDING  GAS  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  controversy  over  oil  Import  controls, 
I  and  others  have  warned  that  any  de- 
cline in  exploration  and  devel<«)ment  of 
domestic  oU  reserves  would  also  affect 
natural  gas  supplies. 

There  Is  a  definite  interrelationship 
between  gas  and  oil  which  affects  not 


[From  the  Oil  DaUy.  Feb.  25, 1970] 
Area- Rate    Approach    "A    PAn,OTE':    Bagce 
Calls  foe  Deriwx71.ation  of  Natxtral  Gas 
Prices  at  Well 

Colorado  SPRmcs— A  top  federal  natural 
gas  regulator  came  out  here  Tuesday  In  fa- 
vor of  de-regulatlon  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  natural  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead- 
calling  the  cost-based  area-rate  approach  a 
failure.  „   .      , 

Commissioner  Carl  E.  Bagge  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  unleashed  his  bombshell 
recommendation  at  the  66th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Midwest  Gas  AssoclaUon  at  the 
Broadmoor  here.  ._..  ^ 

Bagge.  who  has  shown  Increasing  Irritation 
with  the  inabUlty  of  the  PPC  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  deepening  supply  crisis  on 
natural  gas,  pointed  out  that  a  decade  ago 
the  FPC  had  Jettlsoned-uUUty  approach  to 
producer  gas  rate  regulaUon  because  it  was 
unworkable. 

Then  it  opted  for  the  area-rate  style  of 
regulaUon,  proposing  that  prices  l)e  set  on 
the  over-all  financial  requirenients  of  the 
producing  Industry  as  a  whole, 

••Today."  Bagge  declared,  "after  a  decade 
of  industry-wide  cost-based  area  rates,  the 
regulatory  process  Is  equally  as  frustrated 
as  it  was  in  1960. 

•'If  we  are  candid,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  we  have  failed  the  'practical  test'  which 
we  established  for  ourselves  in  Permaln  (the 
Permaln  Basin  precedent-setting  area-rate 
decision  of  FPC,  upheld  in  every  parUcular 
by  the  Supreme  Court) , 

"Individual  company  rate-making  having 
been  determined  to  be  unworkable  and  cost 
based  area  rate  making  having  been  demon- 
strated to  be  unworkable,  the  necessity  for 
squaring  producer  prices  with  the  market 
should  now  be  clear. 

"In  the  short  term  this  overriding  fact 
must  t>e  reflected  in  the  adoption  of  indices 
which  at  least  recognize  market  realities.  In 


the  long  run,  however,  the  market  will  In- 
evitably prevail  and  regulation  will  be  totaUy 
Ineffectual  to  influence  price. 

"We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  establish  the 
policies  now  which  will  permit  the  Inevitable 
a  cendancy  of  market  forces  to  operate  In 
such  a  way  as  to  work  for  the  puWic  Just  as 
they  do  in  most  other  areas  of  our  econonUc 

life.  ,     . 

"This,  in  the  flnal  analysis,  can  only  be 
achieved  if  the  market  can  operate  unfet- 
tered by  regulation  and  if  government  poU- 
cles  are  evolved  which  will  affirmatively  en- 
large the  supply  base  by  broadening  the  base 
supply  and  Increasing  the  supply  sources. 

•This  I  submit,  is  the  new  goal  of  this  new 
decade.  It  must  be  achieved  by  a  national 
commitment  which  insures  that  the  poten- 
tial which  this  industry  offered  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  will  be  fully  realized  in  this  decade 
and  m  the  decades  to  come." 

Bagge  said  the  opening  of  the  decade  of 
the  70s  Is  the  time  to  reappraise  goals  and 
determine  whether  they  are  relevant. 

This  goes  double  for  government  regula- 
tors, he  asserted. 

Just  as  the  nation's  transportation  poU- 
cles  must  be  coordinated,  Bagge  said,  so 
must  those  in  e  very  other  area  of  govern- 
ment business  regulation. 

He  said  the  adversary  hearing  process, 
based  on  combative  economic  Intereste  that 
has  characterized  the  regulatory  process  up 
to  now,  will  become  "Increasingly  anachro- 
nistic in  the  decade  of  the  seventies." 

Even  now.  Bagge  said,  this  process  can  no 
longer  cope  with  many  of  the  vast  policy  Is- 
sues confronting  regulation  today. 

To  back  up  his  hypothesis  that  market 
forces,  rather  than  federal  control,  must  pre- 
vail in  pricing  gas  at  the  welinead.  Bagge 
made  these  points: 

(1)  To  meet  rising  and  new  demands,  ine 
gas  industry  must,  as  a  matter  of  national 
poUcy.  "be  stimulated"  as  an  aggressive 
force  in  the  energy  economy. 

(2)  Government  responses  must  "be  made 
relevant"  to  that  goal. 

(3)  Domestic  gas  supplies  are  growing 
short  and  the  nation  is  looking  to  high-cost 
gas  supplies  from  foreign  sources. 

(4)  A  new  "LNG  technology"  U  being 
shackled  Into  tlie  "conventional  utility  mold 
by  the  extension  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act." 

(6)  "Discernible  cracks"  are  already  evi- 
dent in  the  "regulatory  dike "  on  gas  prices, 
in  view  of  continuing  inflationary  forces  and 
the  InablUty  of  the  Industry  to  meet  big.  new 
demands  for  gas. 

(6)  There  is  an  "immediate  need  based  on 
existing  circumstances,  to  establish  Indices 
that  will  give  weight  to  "market  forces"  In 
pricing  gas  at  the  PPC. 

(7)  The  FPC  can't  continue  gathering 
vast  volumes  of  cost  data  during  time-con- 
suming rate  proceedings,  so  alternatives 
"must  be  adopted  to  the  existing  controver- 
sies regarding  cost  analysis  and  cost  meth- 
odology—and they  must  be  adopted  quickly." 

(8)  But,  even  adoption  of  alternatives  now 
would  merely  provide  a  short-range  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

(9)  The  most  immediate  threat  of  a  breach 
m  the  present  regulatory  dike  Uee  m  pro- 
posals for  large  Importe  of  gas  from  Canada 
to  Midwestern  markets  at  higher  prices. 

(10)  Farther  west,  another  break  may  be 
caused  by  long-range  proposals  for  Canadian 
Imports  at  stlU  higher  prices. 

(11)  In  less  than  three  years,  further 
"breaches"  In  federal  control  are  threatened 
by  proposed  Importe  of  base-load  LNG  from 
Algeria  "at  substantially  higher  prices. 

(12)  If  importe  are  needed  in  large  quan- 
tities, both  in  Uquld  and  gaseous  form,  at 
much  higher  prices  than  those  now  prevaU- 
ing  "we  must  then  acknowledge  that  the 
market  wUl  have  effectively  and  irrevocably 
swept  away  the  dike  of  producer  regulation. 

He  said  that  regulation,  under  such  dr- 
cumstances.  "cannot  then  escape  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  It  wlU  have  been  deluged 
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by  tb«  very  market  forces  for  which  It  wm 
Intended  to  eubctltute." 

Any  response  by  the  PPC  could  no  longer 
be  honestly  regmrded  m  'price'  reguUtlon." 
Bagge  said. 

He  Mid  that  "we  delude  ourselves"  If  the 
ritual  of  regulation  Is  seen  as  the  re«l  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 


THE   BALTIMORE   CITY  COUNCIL 
SPEAKS   OUT  ON   VIETNAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
connection  between  the  financial  costs 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  shortage 
of  funds  for  our  cities  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear.  The  resources  of  the 
United  States,  lilce  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer,  are  not  infinite;  con- 
sequently we  must  critically  question 
how  we  use  our  resources.  The  Baltimore 
City  Council  has  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  a  redistribution  of  funds 
to  Baltimore  and  other  large  cities  to 
meet  its  ills.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  city  council  resolution  1075.  ex- 
pressing concern  that  the  needs  of  the 
cities  are  going  unmet  while  the  war  in 
Vietnam  continues,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RKSOLUTIOM 

city  Council  Resolution  expressing  con- 
cern that  the  needs  of  the  cities  are  going 
unmet  while  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues. 

The  City  Council  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  urgent  problems  that  face  Balti- 
more and  other  large  cities  in  this  country. 
Baltimore  Is  taxing  Its  own  resources  almost 
to  the  limit  and  In  so  doing  places  a  particu- 
larly heavy  burden  on  Its  citizens.  While  the 
United  States  Is  rich  In  natural  and  human 
resources,  our  riches  are  not  endless.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  baa  taken  Its  toll  In  human 
resources  and  In  the  expenditure  of  monies. 
All  citizens  want  to  see  an  end  to  this  con- 
flict as  soon  as  possible  coupled  with  a  sub- 
sequent redistribution  of  Federal  funds 
which  may  help  the  economy  of  our  local 
subdivision:    now  therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore: 

1.  That  this  Resolution  be  an  expression 
of  support  for  the  stated  determination  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tricate the  United  States  from  this  war  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  In  keeping  with  our 
own  nation's  security,  honor,  and  best  in- 
terest. 

3.  That  the  Federal  Ck>vemment  make 
available  to  Baltimore  and  to  other  large 
cities  of  this  country,  sums  of  money  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  elimination  of  the  crit- 
ical conditions  now  existing  in  Baltimore 
and  other  large  cities  of  the  nation. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
to  the  United  States  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  Maryland. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH  AND 
PORT  DETRICK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with 
his  renunclatioD  of  lethal  biological  and 
chemical  warfare  and  his  concern  for 
environmental  quality.  President  Nixon 
has  taken  poaiUons  deserving  universal 
acclaim.  At  this  moment,  the  President 
has  a  unique  opportimity  to  coneretdy 
demonstrate  his  resolve  in  both  areas  by 
converting    facilities   at   Port   Detrlck. 


Prederlck.  Md.,  into  an  environmental 
research  center. 

Fort  Detrick  has  a  plant  and  person- 
nel with  potential  which  should  not  be 
rendered  useless  by  the  dispersal  of  its 
present  teams  of  scientists  and  techni- 
cians. 

Moreover,  the  dismantling  of  Fort  De- 
trick  would  have  a  severe  effect  on  the 
town  of  Frederick  which  has  close  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  ties  with  the  center. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Frederick 
Post,  calling  attention  to  this  problem. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tti'ere  l>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wasWdered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foi 

iiCK   Can   Impbovc   Lire 

As  the  Nlnn  administration  ponders  the 
future  of  Its  Uultl-mlUlon  dollar  military  In- 
stallation at  Fort  Detrlck  now  that  the  na- 
tion has  renounced  all  bacteriological  war- 
fare except  for  defense,  we  trust  that  It  will 
give  due  weight  to  the  thoughtful  and  well 
documented  suggestion  of  Senator  Charles 
tfcC  Mathlas  that  It  be  converted  Into  the 
nation's  environmental  research  center. 

As  the  senator  well  points  out  In  his  let- 
ter presentation  for  the  plan  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "the  personnel  team  and  physical  plant 
at  Fort  Detrlck  are  Ideally  trained  and 
equipped  to  positive  and  constructive  prog- 
ress in  preserving  and  Improving  the  environ- 
ment." 

And  he  well  adds:  "The  goal  of  Improving 
the  quality  of  human  life  Is  more  cloaely- 
related  to  the  Individual  goals  of  member* 
of  the  Fort  Detrlck  team  than  has  been  pop- 
ularly recognized.  The  potential  Is  both  real 
and  large  and  the  opportunity  is  fleeting." 

Frederick  has  a  tremendous  stake  In  the 
continuance  of  Fort  Detrlck  as  a  govern- 
mental facility.  As  the  largest  employer  In 
the  area,  its  economic  Impact  upon  the  en- 
tire community  is  of  surpassing  magnitude 
and  Its  cultural  ties  are  close. 

At  the  present  time  Its  future  Is  heavUy 
clouded  with  doubt.  Obviously,  under  the 
humanitarian  policy  enunciated  by  President 
Nixon  under  which  the  nation  renounces  bac- 
teriological warfare  production  of  such  weap- 
ons on  the  scale  that  has  been  carried  out 
at  Fort  Detrlck  becomes  unnecessary. 

There  have  already  been  two  layoffs  of  em- 
ployees at  the  facility  and  another  Is  In  the 
cards  for  March.  And  a  high  level  spokesman 
for  the  Installation  In  an  address  to  the  Kl- 
wanls  Club  recently  in  which  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  morale  is  sagging  told  the  group 
that  he  expects  to  see  an  exodus  of  the 
younger  PhDs.  employed  there  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Obviously,  this  Is  what  Senator  Mathlas 
so  frankly  warns  the  President  of — the  disin- 
tegration of  the  smoothly  functioning  team 
which  has  done  a  remarkable  job  as  long  as 
Its  efforts  were  required. 

Reminding  the  President  that  Frederick  Is 
bis  home  town,  the  senator  said: 

"I  know  the  unique  role  that  the  scien- 
tific conununlty  at  Detrlck  has  played  both 
In  the  clTlc  and  cultural  life  of  Frederick 
and  in  performing  the  Job  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  assigned  to  It  in  our 
nation's  security  interests. 

"It  Is  a  remarkable  community.  Those  who 
have  been  involved  In  It  are  reluctant  to 
see  Its  members  dispersed  as  a  result  of 
xmcertalnty  of  future  use  of  the  excep- 
tional research  facilities  there. 

"The  scientific  community  without  a  sig- 
nificant role  and  miaalon  U  often  an  un- 
happy community  These  are  not  merely 
people  looking  to  preserve  their  Jobs  They 
are  people  who  believe— and  properly  so — 
that   the  unique  facllltlea  at  Fort  Detrlck 


should  not  be  casually  dismantled  by  their 
government." 

And.  continuing,  he  added:  "They  will  not 
long  work  for  a  body  without  a  soul.  The 
best  brains  there  will  have  the  best  alterna- 
tive* and  will  go  first  and  fastest.  To  retain 
the  finest  members  of  this  distinguished 
team  you  will  have  to  move  quickly." 

Truer  words  were  never  said.  This  Is  no 
Issue  to  get  bogged  down  In  the  bureau- 
cratic system  of  the  Pentagon.  Too  much  is 
at  stake  both  for  the  future  of  Frederick 
County  but  the  personal  happiness  of  the 
Detrlck  aUff. 

A  member  of  the  management  team  at 
the  military  facility  in  his  address  to  the 
Klwanls  Club  predicted  that  the  fate  of 
Port  Detrlck  will  be  decided  within  the  next 
two  months. 

But  he  frankly  admitted  that  top  per- 
sonnel at  the  Installation  are  as  much  In  the 
dark  as  to  the  future  of  the  facility  as  Is  the 
general  public. 

This  Is  not  good.  The  crying  need  of  the 
70b  Is  an  intelligent  sclentlfically-orlented 
attack  on  the  forces  which  are  ruining  the 
environment  of  the  American  people. 

We  agree  with  Senator  Mathlas  that  the 
laboratories  and  scientific  knowhow  of  the 
facility  are  Ideally  qualified  to  attack  this 
Job  and  trust  that  President  Nixon  «ill  give 
due  weight  to  the  suggestion. 


ton  University  and  worked  for  the  late  Sena- 
tor  James  O.  Scrugham  of  Nevada.  She  lat«r 
received  the  bachelor  of  Journalism  degree 
from  the  University  of  Missouri. 


MRS.  HELEN  DELICH  BENTLEY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  my  home 
State  of  Nevada,  which  I  have  the  great 
honor  of  representing,  is  landlocked  and 
far  in  miles  from  an  ocean.  However,  one 
of  its  natives  has  distinguished  herself  in 
the  maritime  field,  both  in  the  newspaper 
field  and  In  Federal  service. 

I  refer  to  Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley, 
a  native  of  the  copper-mining  town  of 
Ruth,  Nev.,  a  graduate  of  White  Pine 
Coimty  High  School  in  Ely,  Nev.,  and  a 
former  student  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada, smd  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
senatorial  staff  of  the  late  Senator  James 
O.  Scrugham  of  Nevada  some  years  ago. 

On  Thursday.  January  22,  1970,  at  the 
163d  commencement  exercises  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  College  Park. 
Mrs.  Bentley  was  honored  by  being 
awarded  a  doctor  of  laws  degree,  as  1.700 
persons  received  other  degrees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  doctor  of 
laws  degree  received  by  Mrs.  Bentley  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

HoNoauiT  DccBix.  Hklzn  Dkuch   Bcntlkt, 
Doctor  or  Laws 

Helen  Deltch  Bentley.  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  August,  1969.  to  serve  as  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  was  confirmed  by  the  VA.  Sen- 
ate two  months  later. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mlsalon.  Mr*.  Bentley  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  maritime  editor  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun.  during  which  time  her  "Around  the 
Waterfront  '  column  was  syndicated  In  many 
major  newspapers. 

Mr*.  Bentley  has  received  numerous  honor* 
and  awards  for  her  contributions  In  the  mari- 
time field.  She  was  the  only  woman  aboard 
the  tanker  SS  Manhattan  when  It  made  Its 
recent  historic  trek  through  the  Arctic  waters 
of  the  Northwest  Passage. 

Born  and  reared  la  Ruth,  Nevada.  Mrs. 
Bentley  attended  the  University  of  Nevada  for 
one  year.  She  then  moved  to  Washington, 
D.C..  where  she  studied  at  Oeorgv  Wasblng- 


ACTION  NEEDED  NOW  ON  OIL 
IMPORT  REPORT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Controls  has  released  an  incisive  re- 
port which  calls  for  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  the  oil  import  quota  system  as  it 
presently  exists. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "New  Oil  Import  Policy  in  Or- 
der." recognized  that  the  time  for  fur- 
ther study  has  passed  and  that  the  ac- 
tion on  the  report  must  be  taken  now. 

The  Post  correctly  states  that  the  task 
force  has  considered  the  myriad  con- 
tingencies involved  in  eliminating  the 
quota  system  and  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion— the  only  conclusion  possible — 
that  our  national  security  will  not  be 
harmed,  but  rather  will  be  strength- 
ened by  a  steady  and  deliberate  phase- 
out  of  the  present  system. 

It  has  become  all  too  obvious  that  the 
administration  has  decided  to  place  par- 
tisan politics  above  the  needs  of  the 
residents  of  the  Northeastern  States.  I 
hope  that  this  attitude  will  change  and 
that  the  consumer's  interest  will  replace 
President  Nixon's  personal  political  in- 
terest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
Z  i         was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ig'4|         as  follows: 

New  Oil  Impobt  Polict  in  Okdks 
The  Preeident  s  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control  has  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  existing  quotas.  The  quotas  were 
established  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration in  the  belief  that  protection  of  the 
domestic  oil  Industry  was  essential  to  the 
national  security.  The  task  force  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz 
has  now  found,  after  months  of  study,  that 
"the  present  import  control  program  is  not 
adequately  responsive  to  present  and  future 
security  considerations." 

With  only  two  members  of  the  Cabinet 
level  group  dissenting,  the  report  makes  * 
devastating  case  against  the  present  system. 
It  "has  spawned  a  host  of  special  arrange- 
ments and  exceptions  for  purposes  esse.u- 
tlally  unrelated  to  national  security,  has  im- 
posed high  costs  and  inefficiencies  on  con- 
sumers and  the  economy,  and  has  led  to  un- 
due government  intervention  in  the  niarket 
and  consequent  competitive  distortions."  The 
eoet  to  consumers  runs  to  astronomical  sums. 
Without  the  controls,  the  task  force  con- 
cluded, the  domestic  wellhead  price  of  oil 
would  fall  from  $3.30  per  barrel  to  about  $2, 
the  world  price.  The  result  would  be  a  sav- 
ing to  American  consumers  of  about  SS  bil- 
lion annually  now  and  more  than  $8  billion 
by  1980. 

The  Shultz  group  does  not,  however,  rec- 
ommend any  drastic  or  abrupt  termination 
of  the  policy.  "Complete  abandonment  of  im- 
port controls  at  this  time,"  It  concluded, 
might  cause  economic  dislocations  and  might 
not  be  consistent  with  national  secxtrity. 
The  task  force  urged  instead  a  phased-in  llb- 
erallzaUon  of  the  policy,  beginning  with  a 
Lirlff  of  %\Ab  per  barrel  designed  to  replace 
the  quotas  and  further  relaxation  as  war- 
ranted by  changes  in  the  supply  situation. 
It  Is  essentially  a  modest  and  cautious  pro- 
gram and  deserved  a  better  recepUon  at  tht 


White  House  than  the  non-oommittal  state- 
ment the  President  Issued. 

Some  risk  would  be  present  in  any  policy 
that  might  be  adopted.  The  task  force  esti- 
mated that  If  North  America  should  be  denied 
all  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  Latin  American 
oU  In  what  It  calls  a  "one-year  supply  crisis" 
In  1980.  about  21  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  demands  would  remsun 
unmet.  But  we  shall  be  increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  oil  In  any  event  because 
domestic  use  is  growing  faster  than  the  sup- 
ply. The  security  risks  in  being  dependent 
on  the  Middle  E^ast  for  this  oil  are  obviously 
greater  than  those  involved  in  obtaining  it 
from  Venezuela  and  other  closer  sources.  So 
the  task  force  has  suggested  preferences  and 
safeguard  arrangements  designed  to  increase 
the  assurance  of  adequate  oil  without  emer- 
gency interruptions.  Probably  the  most  un- 
certain element  in  the  present  picture  is  the 
development  of  the  Alaska  reserves.  For- 
tunately, the  policy  recommended  in  this 
study  would  make  ample  allowance  for  ad- 
justment to  the  anticipated  flow  of  oil  from 
Alaska  when  and  if  It  becomes  a  reality. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  President 
wishes  to  analyze  the  report  with  care.  His 
creaUon  Ol  a  new  Oil  Policy  Committee  to 
monitor  the  problem  on  a  continuing  basis 
may  be  a  good  sign,  as  are  the  discussions 
with  Mexico,  Venezuela  and  Canada.  But  the 
country  wiU  be  expecting  some  positive  ac- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  task  force  findings. 
It  would  be  indefensible  to  allow  this  heavy 
burden  on  consumers  to  remain  untouched 
in  the  face  of  persuasive  findings  that  It  Is 
not  even  serving  the  nation's  security  in- 
terests effectively. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY :  FAMILY 
PLANNING 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  of  this  year,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
appeared  before  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent sutement  on  the  population  prob- 
lem in  this  country.  His  remarks  revealed 
both  a  deep  understanding  of  the  p<«>u- 
lation  issue  and  a  desire  for  remedial 
action. 

As  one  of  the  leading  environmental- 
ists in  the  Senate,  one  who  was  battling 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country  while  others  were  still  silent,  the 
Senator  spelled  out  the  critical  relation- 
ship between  unchecked  population 
growth  and  the  deterioration  of  our 
environment.  As  he  put  it: 

There  are  .  .  .  many  causes  of  the  en- 
vironmental crisis,  but  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important.  If  not  the  most  important, 
is  our  expanding  population. 

The  Senator  also  drew  on  the  Iiear- 
ings  he  has  chaired  on  the  labeling  of 
oral  contraceptives  to  point  out  the  ur- 
gent need  for  more  research  to  develop 
safer,  more  foolproof  contraceptives. 

In  addition,  I  was  most  pleased  that 
the  Senator  used  his  appearance  before 
the  Health  Subc<«nmittee  to  endorse  S. 
2108,  legislation  I  Introduced  last  year 
to  provide  voluntary  family  planning 
services  to  all  who  desire  them  and  to 
Increase  biomedical  and  contraceptive 
research. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin's  excellent  statement  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  family 
plaiming  And  population  problem  in 
America.  Therefore,  I  ask  mianimous 


consent  that  the  Senator's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Gatlord  Nei.son.  A 
UNrrsD  States  Senator  From  the  State 
or  Wisconsin 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ap- 
pearing here  today  in  support  of  Senator 
Tydings"  Bill,  S.  2108,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored. 

The  environmental  crisis  is  ultimately  the 
most  serious  crisis  that  we  will  have  to  face. 
The  havoc  we  are  bringing  to  the  natural 
resources  we  have  Inherited  will  Insure  the 
end  of  life  on  this  planet  as  we  know  it  if 
something  is  not  done  about  It  today. 

The  tremendous  strain  that  a  highly  in- 
dustrialized society  like  ours  makes  on  the 
environment  which  supi)ort«  It  just  may 
break  the  delicate  balancing  of  nature  with 
catastrophic  effects. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  causes  for  the 
environmental  crisis,  but  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  Important, 
is  our  expanding  population. 

The  seriousness  ol  unchecked  population 
growth  is  suggested  by  Paul  EhrUch,  "Too 
many  cars,  too  many  factories,  too  much 
detergents,  too  much  pesticides,  multiplying 
contrails,  inadequate  sewage  treatment 
plants,  too  little  water,  too  much  carbon 
dioxide — all  can  be  traced  easily  to  too  many 
people." 

Most  of  you  here  today  already  know  of 
the  dramatic  and  serious  consequences  of  an 
unrestrained,  spiralling  population,  and  I 
need  not  go  into  detail. 

It  Is  unmistakingly  clear  that  unless  some- 
thing Is  done  about  the  population  explosion, 
we  vrtll  be  faced  with  an  unprecedented  ca- 
tastrophe of  overcrowding,  famines,  pesti- 
lence and  war. 

When  most  Americans  think  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  they  usually  think  of  it  in 
terms  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  example, 
the  world's  populaUon  doubles  every  35  years. 
Most  developed  countries  have  a  doubling 
rate  of  better  than  60  years,  but  many  \m- 
devel<4>ed  countries  have  doubling  rates  of 
20  years. 

Consider  that  for  a  moment.  That  means 
that  most  undeveloped  countries  will  have 
to  double  their  roads,  food  production,  power, 
transportation  system,  doctors,  teacher*, 
schooU.  every  25  years  or  so. 

That  would  be  a  pracUcal  Impossibility  for 
a  highly  developed  country  like  ours;  it  Is  out 
of  the  question  for  undeveloped  countries. 

Today,  there  is  general  feeling  among  a 
number  of  scienUsts  that  the  world's  opti- 
mum population  level  has  already  been 
passed. 

It  Is  my  feeling,  that  judged  In  terms  ol 
our  past  performance  In  the  management  of 
our  natural  resources  In  this  country,  that 
we  are  already  overpopulated  In  thU 
country. 

That  Is,  we  have  demonstrated  an  Inca- 
pacity to'  maintain  a  decent  environment 
with  200  million  people. 

It  surely  will  be  catastrophic  when  In  an- 
other 35  years  we  reach  300  million  people. 
If  we  cant  dispose  of  the  waste  of  200  mil- 
lion, what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  waste 
produced  by  a  technological  society  of  300 
milUon  people? 

Some  may  take  exception  to  that.  They  say 
that  last  year  the  United  States  had  the 
lowest  birth  rate  (births  per  thousand  of 
population)  in  Its  history. 

But  even  at  that,  that  rate  produced  3.5 
million  babies,  a  figure  that  would  have  been 
considered  an  extremely  high  figure  before 
1947. 

HopefuUy,  our  birth  rate  wlU  continue  to 
decline,  but  it  U  disturbing  to  realize  that 
today  we  are  going  through  a  dramatic  In- 
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Ofjan  la  tlM  numtMT  of  persons  of  cblld* 
bearing  age. 

In  1900.  Umt*  were  33  mlUlon  people  be- 
tween ac«*  or  30  to  39.  In  1975.  Uiere  will 
be  36  million  In  that  age  bracket. 

In  spite  of  \  declining  birth  rate,  the  moat 
recent  estimates  point  to  the  probability  of 
a  population  In  this  countrr  of  300  million 
by  the  year  2000.  up  from  300  million  now. 

If  we  plan  on  accommodating  them  ade- 
quately, we  wUl  need  to  build  the  equlralent 
of  one  new  city  of  one-quarter  million  every 
40  days  for  the  rest  of  the  20th  century. 

If  we  do  not  buUd  these  dUes.  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  we  will  not.  the  result  will 
be  more  crowding  of  our  already  overcrowded 
dtles.  and  more  unsightly  urban  sprawl  that 
destroys  our  countryside. 

Today,  la  America.  70  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple live  on  one  percent  of  tbe  land.  The 
crowding  of  people  Into  smaller  and  smaller 
areas  may  bsve  detrimental  effects  that  we 
are  Just  now  beginning  to  understand. 

For  example,  according  to  studies  made  by 
Dr.  Hudson  Hoagland  and  other  scientists  at 
the  Worcester  Foundation  for  Experimental 
Biology,  overcrowding  helps  produce  crime, 
violence  and  schizophrenia. 

Scientific  tests  have  shown  that  overcrowd- 
ing «"w>Tig  Insects  and  rats  leads  to  Irra- 
tional destructive  behavior— fighting,  sui- 
cides, and  rannlhaliiiin. 

The  tbasls  of  Desmond  Morris'  new  book. 
"The  Human  Zoo."  Is  that  animals  in  the  un- 
natural state  of  captivity  show  degenerative 
behavior  patterns  which  are  not  found  In 
animals  In  tbelr  natural  bablUt  and  wblch 
did  not  exist  In  primitive  man.  He  attributes 
tlieee  destructive  forms  of  behavior  to  the 
human  zoo  of  the  city  in  which  man  is  oaged. 

It  Is  also  perfectly  clear  that  overcrowd- 
ing will  not  be  tbe  only  adverse  side  effect  of 
an  unchecked  population  growth.  Wayne 
Dsvls.  In  a  disturbing  article  that  recently 
appeared  In  the  Neic  Republic,  says  that  our 
population  level  is  more  damaging  to  the 
land  than  the  huge  population  of  India. 

Davis  conservatively  estimates  that  tbe 
avermge  American  has  at  least  3S  times  tbe 
detrimental  effect  on  the  land's  ability  to 
support  human  Ufe  as  does  the  average  In- 
dian, and  he  Indicates  that  a  more  realUtle 
figure  might  be  500. 

OMwhlTlng  our  destructive  tendencies  to 
tbe  envlrotunent.  Davis  concludes  that  otir 
small  population  growth  is  actually  10  times 
as  serious  as  the  higher  growth  rate  ct  the 
people  of  India. 

It  Is  quite  obvlotis  that  some  type  of  rea- 
sonable check  will  have  to  be  made  on  our 
population  growth. 

Aside  from  tbe  benefits  a  stable  popula- 
tion will  have  on  our  efforts  to  achieve  a 
quality  of  Ufe  In  this  country,  we  would  also 
be  helping  to  avert  a  world-wide  catastro- 
phe. We  are  told  by  our  ambassadors  that  It 
Is  almost  Impossible  to  sell  our  birth-control 
procrams  to  foreign  countries,  because  It  Is 
generally  reoocnlaed  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough  to  solve  otir  own  problems.  We  need 
to  be  able  to  sell  these  programs  with  the 
background  of  "do  as  we  do."  and  not  "do 
as  we  say." 

As  prsaslng  as  the  population  problem  Is. 
It  Is  probably  the  hardest  of  all  our  social 
problems  to  meet.  Tbe  danger  is  twofold:  If 
we  do  nothing,  we  Invite  world-wide  calam- 
ity. 

If  we  do  too  much  regulating,  we  wUl  seri- 
ously hamper  Individual  freedom  and  throw 
away  any  possibility  of  a  quality  of  life  that 
we  hope  to  attain  by  working  for  a  stable 
population. 

The  question  of  bow  we  can  stabilize  the 
world's  population  with  a  fundamental  re- 
gard for  human  rights  will  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  questions  that  we  will  have 
to  face  up  to  in  the  decade  ahead. 

It  Is  with  these  considerations  in  mind 
that  I  add  my  enthusiastic  support  to  Sena- 
tor Tydlngs'  Bill.  S.  3108.  I  do  so  for  three 
specific  reasons: 


1.  rasciLT  vujiwmn  — nns  awul»mlm  to  uj, 

WHO  aBBKB  THSM 

It  Is  the  expressed  purpose  of  this  bill  to 
maka  family  planning  aerrloes  available  to 
erery  family  desiring  such  sarvloas  five  jaara 
from  now.  Present  estimates  Indicate  that 
last  year,  800.000  out  of  5  million  women 
who  desired  such  aid  sctually  received  it. 

This  committee  has  already  heard  testi- 
mony by  Dr.  Allen  Outtmacher  who  quoted 
figures  that  Indicate  one- third  to  one-half 
of  all  pregnancies  in  America  In  the  1960's 
were  unwanted. 

If  we  can  cut  out  unwanted  births  by 
voluntary  family  planning  services,  we  will 
be  making  a  marked  Impact  on  the  popula- 
tion growth  In  this  country  and  on  the  life 
sltuaUons  of  millions  of  Americans. 

In  addition  to  cutting  down  drastically  on 
our  population  growth,  by  making  services 
available  to  the  poor  that  are  now  only 
available  to  the  Americans  who  can  afford 
such  services,  we  will  be  eliminating  one 
of  tbe  major  causes  of  poverty — too  many 
mouths  to  feed. 

There  is  a  high  correlation,  as  Representa- 
tive Shirley  Chlsholm  has  pointed  out  earlier. 
t>etween  the  number  of  children  In  the  fam- 
ily and  the  ability  of  that  family  to  break  out 
of  the  poverty  cycle. 

s  utmavAT*  wvmntc  lxvxls  roa  BEsxAtcH 
The  enactment  of  S  SIM  would  do  more 
than  make  services  available  to  the  poor. 
Through  adequate  funding  levels  for  re- 
search, the  bill  will  make  available  safer 
contraceptive  means  to  those  who  do  have 
access  to  medical  care. 

Almost  all  of  the  witnesses  at  the  hearings 
on  the  oral  contraceptive  have  testified  that 
more  resources  are  needed  and  should  be 
allocated  to  solving  the  problem  of  providing 
the  technolo^  that  will  Insure  a  safe  and 
efflclent  contraceptive. 

Even  though  the  pill  hearings  hsve  not 
been  completed,  one  conclusion  seems  obvi- 
ous: that  we  need  to  be  making  more  funds 
available  to  make  tbe  pill  safer,  and  to  de- 
velop alternative  methods. 

Ova  hearings  to  date  indicate  that  the 
pill  presently  on  the  market  has  some  side 
effects  and  complications,  needs  to  be  im- 
proved, and  cannot  be  expected  to  provide 
tbe  ultimate  contracepuve. 

I  might  add.  too.  that  there  seems  to  be 
strong  public  support  for  more  research  in 
this  area.  A  substantial  percentage  of  more 
than  1 .200  letters  the  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Small  Business  Committee  has  re- 
ceived, whether  they  be  for  or  against  the 
pUl.  Indicate  support  for  mors  research  to 
bring  forth  a  safer  and  as  effective  means  of 
birth  control. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  HEW 
Finch  Indicating  the  need  for  further  re- 
search, and  I  woxild  like  to  Insert  that  letter 
into  tbe  Hearing  Record  at  this  time. 

Senator  Eacixton.  That  will  be  made  part 
of  tbe  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows: ) 

"FxaausBT  3.  1970. 
"Hon.  RoaxsT  H.  Finch. 

'SecreUT)  of  UKW,  Department  o/  Health. 

Education,    und     Weljmre,     W€uhington 

D.C. 

"DXAX  Sac«rT*«T  Finch:  This  letter  Is  In 

reference  to  our  telephone  conversation  on 

Monday. 

"As  I  mentioned  at  that  time,  one  thing 
that  emerges  rather  clearly  from  the  testl- 
Du>ny  on  oral  contraceptive  drugs  before 
our  subcommittee  Is  the  urgent  need  for  an 
expanded  research  effort,  particularly  In  two 
fields: 

"(1)  clinical  and  laboratory  studies  of 
women  on  ocml  contraceptives,  and 

"(3)  statistical  and  epidemiological  stud- 
ies to  quantify  the  relationship  between  the 
tise  of  oral  contraceptives  and  these  effects. 
"Dr.  Philip  Corfman.  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Population  Research,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  January  33rd  and 


described  the  research  on  these  subjects  now 
supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  It  would  be  most  helpful  U  the 
NI.H.  would  otitUne  and  transmit  to  the 
subcommittee  a  description  of  the  addi- 
tional research  that  they  believe  Is  necessary 
to  conduct  at   this  time. 

"I  have  assumed  It  is  appropriate  to  di- 
rect this  letter  to  you,  rather  than  to  N.I.H. 
"With  best  regards. 

"Oatloso  Nelsoi*. 

"1/.5.  Srnotor." 

Senator  Nrisov  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
funding  levels  in  Senator  Tydlngs'  bill  would 
provide  a  minimum  level  for  achieving  the 
technological  breakthrough  that  is  needed 
In  addition  to  adding  to  tbe  existing  body 
of  Information  on  a  whole  series  of  popula- 
tlon-reUted  factors. 

Earlier  testimony  before  this  committer 
has  indicated  that  910  million  for  popula- 
tion research  was  spent  by  NIH  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1909  as  opposed  to  9185  million  for 
cancer,  $165  million  for  heart.  9105  million 
for  allergies. 

The  budget  for  population  based  medical 
research  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  Is  915.5  million, 
and  for  Fiscal  Tear  1971,  928  4  milUon. 

If  Senator  Tydlngs'  bill  Is  pabsed  and  en- 
acted into  law,  the  fund  level  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1971  would  be  935  million  more  than  that, 
or  963.4  million.  This  Is  a  level  that  more 
closely  approximates  the  funding  level  thai 
Is  absolutely  necessary  for  this  problem. 

Actually,  if  there  Is  any  one  criticism  that 
I  have  of  the  Tydlngs  bill  U  that  the  figures 
are  not  high  enough.  It  ik  my  undersund- 
Ing  that  several  groups  of  experts  In  the  field 
agree  that  an  adequate  funding  level  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970  would  more  closely  approxi- 
mate 9175  million  and  more  than  91  bllliou 
needs  to  be  spent  over  tbe  next  five  years. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  the  re- 
sults of  such  research  will  have  beneficial 
effects  more  far-reaching  than  Jtist  within 
our  national  boundaries. 

If  we  are  to  kignlficanUy  help  In  the 
world-wide  fight  to  curb  the  population  ex- 
plosion, there  must  be  developed  a  simple 
and  safe  method  that  can  be  made  available 
to  populations  on  a  massive  scale. 

Present  methods  are  either  too  compli- 
cated, too  Inefficient,  too  expensive,  too  awk- 
ward, or  too  unsafe. 

s.  cooatuNsnoN  or  xrroars 

S.  3108  aims  at  the  coordination  of  all 
population  research  and  services  Into  one 
National  Center  for  Population  and  Family 
Planning. 

A  center  such  as  that  proposed  In  the 
Tydlngs  bill  will  have  several  advantages  be- 
sides eliminating  duplication  of  effort. 

By  focusing  all  population-related  activi- 
ties into  one  center  Instead  of  spreading  it 
around  several  different  agencies.  It  will  give 
us  an  agency  that  we  can  hold  accountable 
for  tbe  money  we  appropriate  to  It. 

If  the  program  does  not  work,  we  can  eas- 
ily find  out  why.  This  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  Insure  that  the  taxpayers'  money 
Is  being  used  wisely  and  in  the  public  In- 
terest. 

LAst  year,  the  President  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  describing  the  grow- 
ing threat  that  the  population  explosion 
poaes  to  the  U.S.  and  to  the  enUre  world. 

He  proposed  that  steps  be  taken  here  In 
this  country  to  provide  information  and 
services  on  a  country-wide  basis  so  that  all 
Americans  who  wished  to  do  so  could  space 
or  limit  the  number  of  their  children. 

He  also  stressed  the  need  for  Increased 
scientific  research  to  provide  Improved  con- 
traceptives for  this  purpose. 

The  challenge  which  faces  medical  science 
In  meeting  this  Issue  Is  surely  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  our  society  today. 

I  hope  that  the  bearings  on  the  oral  con- 
traceptive will  be  regarded  as  a  major  In- 
centive to  the  researchers,  physicians,  biol- 
ogists, chemists,  drug  companies,  and  gov- 
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•mment  agencies  to  find  answers  to  the 
many  questions  which  have  been  and  are 
being  raised. 

With  the  passage  of  S.  2108,  we  will  be 
giving  the  Federal  Government  the  tools  to 
stimulate  and  use  the  necessary  research  and 
developments. 

It  is  urgently  necessary  that  solutions  be 
found  as  quickly  as  possible  which  are  com- 
patible with  the  health,  welfare  and  the  dig- 
nity of  human  beings  here  and  throughout 
the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Eacltton.  Thank  you,  Senator  Nel- 
son. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  five  of  my  copy 
of  your  statement,  you  make  this  observa- 
tion: "If  we  are  to  significantly  help  In  tbe 
world-wide  fight  to  curb  the  population  ex- 
plosion, there  must  be  developed  a  simple 
and  safe  method  that  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  populations  on  a  massive  scale.  Pres- 
ent methods  are  either  too  complicated,  too 
Inefficient,  too  expensive,  too  awkward,  or 
too  unsafe." 

Based  on  the  hearings,  Senator,  which  your 
committee  held,  can  you  summarize  for  us 
the  state  of  the  technological  or  medical  art 
insofar  as  birth  control  techniques  are  con- 
cerned, and  look  down  tbe  road  as  to  what 
you  may  envision  as  to  be  possible  in  this 
area  from  the  scientific  o(-  medical  points 
of  view  based  on  the  testimony  you  have 
heard? 

Senator  Nelson.  I,  of  course,  cannot  ad- 
dress myself  to  that  question  as  one  who 
has  any  independent  expertise. 

I  might  be  able  to  summarize  roughly  what 
the  experts  who  have  thus  far  testified  have 
to  say  about  it. 

Senator  Eacleton.  Tes,  that  Is  what  I 
want. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  for  the  oral  contracep- 
tive, there  Isn't  any  doubt  but  what  It  is 
effective.  That  is,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
It  Is  100  percent  effective. 

One  of  the  problems  about  the  oral  con- 
traceptive Is  that  it  does  have  some  side 
effects.  It  may  or  may  not  have  further  side 
effects  that  we  don't  yet  Icnow  about. 

In  other  words.  It  has  been  used  for  nine 
years  and  it  affects  certain  metabolic 
changes.  The  experts  who  have  testified 
simply  say  they  don't  know  what  that  meaiu 
extended  over.  say.  a  15-year  period. 

So  there  are  some  things  about  the  pill 
that  we  don't  know. 

Furthermore,  the  research  on  the  oral  con- 
traceptives has  been  Inadequate  from,  I 
think,  several  standpoints,  one  of  them  be- 
ing research. 

There  has  been  no  research  on  dose  levels. 
That  Is,  we  know  what  level  of  estrogen  or 
progesterone  combined  or  separately  will  pre- 
vent a  pregnancy. 

We  don't  know  how  low  a  level  of  these 
synthetics  or  a  combination  of  them  will  be 
effective  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  side 
effects. 

It  Is  rather  astonishing  to  me  that  the 
oral  contraceptive  should  be  on  the  market 
now  for  about  nine  years,  used  by  8,500.000 
people  in  America,  and  about  another  10  mil- 
lion people  around  the  world,  and  thus  far 
no  comprehensive  studies  have  been  made 
on  dose  levels. 

In  Britain,  recently,  they  concluded  that 
all  oral  contraceptives  with  more  than  50 
micrograms  of  estrogen  should  be  removed 
from  the  market  on  the  grounds  that  those 
with  the  higher  amount  of  estrogens,  that 
is.  those  with  more  than  60  micrograms,  those 
with  75  or  100  micrograms  of  estrogen,  sub- 
stantially increased  the  incidence  of  throm- 
bo-emboUsm. 

So  In  England,  they  have  been  taken  from 
the  market  so  that  none  of  the  oral  con- 
traceptives have  more  than  50  micrograms  of 
estrogen. 

In  this  country  there  are  many  pills  on 
the  market  that  have  over  60  micrograms. 

The  studies  on  wblch  the  British  base  their 
conclusion  and  requested  their  removal  from 


the  marketplace,  to  my  knowledge,  have  not 
yet  been  made  avt^able  to  our  government, 
though  our  government  has  requested  them, 
and  I  anticipate  shortly  we  will  have  them. 
If  the  British  studies  support  tbe  conclu- 
sion, I  assume  that  a  decision  will  be  made 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
remove  those  from  the  market. 

That  still  doesn't  answer  the  question 
that  we  have  done  no  research  to  find  out 
whether  25  micrograms  would  be  as  effective 
and,  if  so,  how  much  would  that  reduce  the 
metabolic  effects,  how  much  would  it  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  thrombo-embollsm  or 
strokes,  bow  much  might  it  reduce  the 
threat  of  other  serious  physiological  damage 
as  a  consequence  of  extended  use. 

So  what  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
Is  a  very  dramatic,  effective,  important  oral 
contraceptive  which  has  been  a  great  bene- 
fit and  a  great  step  forward  In  attempting 
to  do  something  about  the  problem  of  popu- 
lation growth,  one  that  gives  the  user  al- 
most 100  percent  assurance  that  if  they  do 
take  the  pill  pregnancy  would  not  occur, 
with  all  of  the  psychological  and  social  bene- 
fits that  go  along  with  that  kind  of  assur- 
ance. Still  we  haven't  adequately  researched 
these  pills,  or  the  variety  of  them,  some  of 
which  are  combinations  and  some  are  not. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  Important,  and 
every  scientist  would  simply  say,  that  our 
research  should  be  expanded. 

I  think  they  are  all  confident  that  there 
can  be  a  dramatic  improvement  In  the  oral 
contraceptive  and  very  possibly  find  some- 
thing that  Is  even  more  convenient  and  more 
effective  with  less  side  effects. 

Frankly,  here  Is  a  drug  being  prescribed 
more  widely  than  any  other  drug  for  long 
periods  of  time,  for  more  people  than  any 
drug  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
our  research  Is  pitifully  inadequate. 

So  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  Senator  Tydlngs  bill  Is 
that  it  addresses  Itself  to  the  question  of 
getting  additional  research. 

I  might  simply  point  out  that  research  and 
dose  level  studies  are  complicated  to  set  up. 
Tou  have  to  have  a  user  who  was  willing  to 
risk  a  pregnancy  because  of  the  lower 
amounts  of  estrogen  or  progesterone  in  tbe 
tablet.  So  it  makes  a  difficult  protocol  study 
to  set  up.  but  not  impossible — it  can  be 
done.  I  point  up  that  If  you  can  ultimately 
produce  an  oral  contraceptive  which  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  convenient  method.  If 
you  could  ultimately  produce  one  that  re- 
duced further  tbe  side  effects  that  those 
now  have,  it  would  have  a  substantial  effect 
world-wide.  According  to  tbe  Judgment  of 
all  the  medical  expertise,  without  any  dissent 
that  I  know  of,  anyone  taking  the  oral  con- 
traceptive ought  to  be  advised  in  advance 
what  the  side  effects  are  and  ought  to  be 
advised  in  advance  what  the  counterlndica- 
tlons  are  so  that  the  doctor  can  make  a 
determination  as  to  whether  this  patient  has 
a  family  history  of  diabetes  or  breast  cancer 
and  should  not  be  on  the  pill  at  all.  Finally, 
all  of  them  agree  that  anybody  who  is  using 
the  oral  contraceptive  must  have  a  physical 
examination  regularly. 

One  witness  Insisted  it  should  be  once 
every  three  months.  A  substantial  percent- 
age of  them  would  conclude  once  every  six 
months  and  others  once  every  year. 

But  in  any  event,  they  agree  to  the  need 
for  a  regular  physical  examination  which 
involves  a  Pap's  smear  as  well  as  a  breast 
examination. 

Now,  what  kind  of  a  problem,  if  you  are 
going  to  follow  this  quaUty  of  medicine,  does 
that  present  in  tbe  under-developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world  where  there  is  not  that 
availability  of  medical  care? 

It  would  be  dramatic  and  Important  If 
you  could  develop  a  pill  that  substantially 
reduced  tbeside  effects  that  are  now  known, 
and  Ideally,  of  course,  one  that  we  become 
satisfied  had  minimal  side  effects.  I  am  sure 
all  of  them  will  have  some  side  effects — there 


is  no  way  to  Introduce  a  potent  compound 
Into  the  body  without  having  certain 
physiological  effects  and  certain  side  ef- 
fects that  some  people  can  tolerate  and  some 
cannot.  But  if  you  could  dramatically  reduce 
it  so  it  wasn't  quite  so  necessary  to  have 
examinations  this  often,  a  great  contribution 
would  have  been  made  to  tbe  problem  that 
we  are  discussing  here. 

I  emphasize  again  I  think  there  Is  no 
part  of  this  bill  that  is  more  important  than 
the  part  that  addresses  itself  to  expanding 
rapidly  and  dramatically,  and  investing 
much  more,  in  research  which  has  been 
sadly  overlooked  over  the  whole  period  of 
discussions  of  this  problem. 

I  also  think,  too,  that  it  is  very  important 
to  centralize  all  the  activities  in  one  place, 
as  this  bill  does. 

Senator  Eacleton.  Senator,  I  realize  that 
the  basic  focus  of  your  hearings  was  on  the 
pill  and  its  potential  detrimental  side 
effects. 

However,  In  those  hearliigs,  was  any  testi- 
mony produced  from  scientific  or  medical 
sources  that  indicated  the  current  state  of 
the  art  insofar  as  other  techniques  of  contra- 
ception, perhaps  an  annual  irmoculatlon  or 
potential  remedies  of  that  type? 

Senator  Nelson.  We  will  have  some  testi- 
mony. There  is  experimentation  going  on 
with  the  idea  of  innoculations  that  would 
have  a  long-term  effect,  so  I  understand, 
though  we  haven't  had  any  witness  address 
himself  to  that  question.  We  will  have.  The 
hearings  are  not  yet  completed. 

Senator  Eacleton.  A  final  question:  If  we 
are  to  develop  a  safer,  more  effective  con- 
traceptive that  we  clearly  need,  is  it  realis- 
tic to  rely  on  the  drug  companies  to  under- 
take the  necessary  research  and  develop- 
ment of  these  sale  and  effective  techniques, 
or  Is  it  really  up  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  sponsor  tbe  basic  research,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  a  combination  of 
both.  The  drug  companies  and  the  govern- 
ment have  worked  together  on  many,  many 
projects  involving  important  prescription 
drugs  for  many,  many  years  now,  each  of 
them  making  substantial  and  important  con- 
tributions Jointly  and  individually  in  the 
field  of  research. 

I  think  In  terms  of  this  oral  contraceptive, 
tbe  government  must  shoulder  a  substan- 
tially greater  responsibility  than  it  has  in 
the  past  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  this 
problem  presents  the  most  critical  social, 
political,  economic  problem.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem of  population  pressure. 

It  presents  the  most  serious  problem,  I 
think,  that  confronts  mankind  on  the  planet. 

Senator  Eacleton.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Senator.  We  appreciate  your  testimony  and 
your  statements  this  morning. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you. 


THE  BOSTON  VA  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  a  petition  signed 
by  more  than  50  physicians,  47  nurses, 
and  13  other  employees  of  the  Boston  VA 
hospital,  directed  to  the  hospital  director. 
It  details  a  number  of  very  disturbing 
allegations  about  the  level  of  care  ad- 
ministered at  that  hospital.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  insufficiencies  outlined  in  the 
petition  seem  to  exist  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  as  illustrated  by  recent  announce- 
ments by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  testimony  at  recent  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings regarding  the  VA  hospitals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Miami,  Pla.;  and  Los  An«reles,  Palo  Alto, 
and  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  to  name  a  few. 

I  hope  to  be  making  specific  appro- 
priations %nd  legislative  recommenda- 
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tions  in  the  next  month  to  help  rectify 
this  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  VA  hospital  employees  peti- 
tion and  their  press  release  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoso  in  full  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  .^»  Hoc  CoMMirrrK.- 

Boston  VA  HosprrAL. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass..  February  2t,  1970. 

Ron.   AXJkN  CSANSTON. 

Ci airman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DcAi  ScNATo*  Cranston  :  The  House  Staff 
and  other  Interested  employees  of  the  Boston 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  have  pre- 
pared a  letter  and  list  of  demands  for  reform 
which  win  have  submitted  to  our  Hospital 
Director.  Dr.  Francis  Carroll. 

Enclosed  la  a  copy  of  that  letter  and  an 
abstraction  which  Ls  to  serve  as  a  press 
release. 

We  appreciate  your  interest   in   the  VA. 
Hospital  system  and  will  be  happy  to  assist 
you  in  your  efforts  in  any  way  possible. 
Sincerely. 

RoBsar  C.  SArN-ocRS,  M.O.. 
For  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

FcBacAKT   17.   1970. 
raANCis  B.  Cauoix.  M.D. 

Hospital  Director.   Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital.  Boston.  Mass. 

Dear  Sa:  We  the  undersigned  employees  of 
the  Boston  Veterans  Administration  Hoepi- 
tal  hare  long  felt  the  health  care  provided 
to  be  Inadequate  and  now  realize  that  the 
conditions  will  only  deteriorate  further  un- 
less we  insist  on  major  improvements,  and 
refuse  to  settle  for  less.  The  wards  are  In- 
adequately staffed  in  nurses,  nurses  assist- 
ants, and  ward  clerical  personnel  with  many 
active  medical  and  surgical  wards  operating 
with  less  than  one-third  the  prescrlt>ed  per- 
sonnel. The  laboratory  and  z-ray  units  are 
hopelessly  undermanned,  with  vacancies  that 
have  gone  unfilled  for  montbs. 

It  Is  lmp>068ible  to  render  adequate  health 
care  to  our  patients  in  this  situation.  We  are 
attempting,  futllely,  to  make  up  for  these 
deficiencies,  and  as  a  result  are  suffering  a 
breakdown  in  morale  and  a  sapping  of  energy 
which  further  aggravates  the  problem. 

These  conditions  have  arisen  in  part  as  a 
res\Ut  of  budget  cuts  and  Inadequate  fund- 
ing, superimposed  on  an  already  unreallstl- 
cally  low  operating  budget.  We  do  not  accept 
the  explanation  tliat  there  is  no  money  avail- 
able t>ecaus«  we  know  that  funds  can  and 
should  be  made  available  for  peoples  basic 
health  needs.  Certainly  veterans  of  our 
armed  services  should  have  "health  care 
second  to  none",  the  VAH  motto. 

In  order  to  remedy  some  of  these  defi- 
ciencies, the  following  demands  are  t>elng 
made: 

1.  Doctors  have  been  called  all  too  often 
to  see  critically  ill  patients  whose  blood 
pressure  and  pulse  have  not  been  taken  at 
the  ordered  Intervals  and  found  them  to  have 
suffered  a  dramatic  change  in  condition.  Fre- 
quently complications  could  have  been 
averted  had  the  doctor  been  notified  ot  the 
changes  earlier.  There  is  often  cnly  one  nurse 
responsible  for  forty  patients,  if  an  emergency 
situation  develops,  the  other  thirty-nine  pa- 
tients may  go  unseen  for  an  hour  or  more. 
To  have  two  emergencies  at  the  same  time, 
a  not  Infrequent  occurrence,  can  only  be 
described  ••  otter,  tragic  chaos.  In  the  In- 
tenalT*  can  unit  tbe  personnel  abortage  de- 
feats the  purpci—  of  such  faculties,  with  otir 
ICO  usinc  only  one-haU  Its  spscs  and  even 
closing  altocetbsr  (or  a  few  days  In  December, 
thus  wmsUag  thousands  of  doUars  worth  of 
eqtilpment  and  space.  Ttierefcre.  we  demand 
three  nunas  and  three  nursing  asststsnU 
per  ward  on  days  and  two  nurses  and  two 


aides  on  evening  and  night  shifts.  An  ad- 
miolstrattve  assistant  to  the  head  nurse 
shaJl  be  hired  In  order  to  free  time  for  nurses 
to  devots  to  nursing  activities.  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses  are  an  integral  part  of  most 
hospital  niu^ing  staffs,  our  hospital  falls  to 
attract  LPN's  because  the  VAH  pay  scales 
are  far  below  community  standards;  there- 
fore we  recommend  a  review  of  the  policy 
regarding  this  practice.  We  are  demanding 
that  ward  stafflug  be  raised  to  minimum 
standards  necessary  for  patient  care. 

3.  Acutely  ill  patients  are  admitted  twenty 
four  hours  a  day  even  though  there  is  no 
emergency  ward.  Rapidly  available,  com- 
prehensive laboratory  tests  are  indispens- 
able. At  the  present  time  only  an  Inadequate 
minimum  of  laboratory  studies  are  avaUable 
after  dajtlme  hours,  and  even  during  the 
day:  performance  and  reporting  of  labora- 
tory test  Is  sporadic  and  Inaccurate  due  to 
a  lack  of  personnel.  Out  of  fifty  recom- 
mended technicians  there  are  36.  a  deficiency 
of  thirty  per  cent.  Such  a  lack  of  staff  re- 
sults in  unnecessary  risks  to  patients,  pro- 
longed hospital  stays  and  compromise  In 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  We  demand  that 
the  Laboratory  Service  be  brought  up  to  full 
capabilities  so  that  the  doctors  can  do  their 
Jobs. 

3.  At  the  present  time  ECG  and  x-r«y 
written  reports  are  available  three  to  six 
weeks  after  beln^  submitted.  The  result  of 
this  delay  In  essential  data  is  either  poor 
diagnostic  evaluation  of  many  seriously  111 
patients  and  often  delay  of  appropriate 
therapy.  We  demand  that  steps  be  taken  to 
Insure  that  all  ECO  and  s-ray  written  re- 
ports are  on  the  wards  within  24  hours  of 
submission. 

4.  As  in  the  laboratory,  the  x-ray  depart- 
ment must  provide  both  around  the  clock 
emergency  service  and  the  full  complement 
of  diagnostic  radiology  if  adequate  medical 
care  is  to  be  provided.  Presently,  the  x-ray 
scheduling  Is  greatly  delayed,  fllnns  are  of 
poor  quality  and  many  studies  cannot  be 
done  due  to  lack  of  technicians  time.  We 
demand  that  more  x-ray  technicians  be  hired 
to  bring  that  unit  to  minimum  standards 
of  modem  patient  care. 

5.  X-rays  are  lost  or  unavailable  at  the 
time  when  they  are  needed  to  care  for  seri- 
ously 111  patients,  due  to  the  current  lack  of 
two  thirds  of  the  filing  clerks  In  the  x-ray 
department's  file  room.  We  demand  that  the 
needed  clerks  be  hired  and  the  positions  be 
upgraded. 

6.  The  hospital's  paging  system  is  ineffec- 
tive. The  need  for  a  paging  system  In  an  ac- 
tive hospital  Is  beyond  question.  Innumer- 
able cases  of  compromise  of  patient  care 
could  be  cited.  A  portable  electronic  paging 
system  must  be  made  avaUable  to  all  doc- 
tors Involved  in  primary  care  of  patients. 

7.  In  this  hospital  a  team  of  staff  physi- 
cians evaluate  all  patients  for  admission. 
There  Is  a  average  of  three  and  one-half 
doctors  who  see  an  average  of  60  patients 
per  day.  Because  of  time  limitations,  the 
screening  of  patients  Is  Incomplete,  and 
therefore,  subject  to  error.  Our  demand  is  for 
two  more  admitting  physicians,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  chief  of  admitting. 

8.  Many  other  ser\-lces  have  serious 
deficiencies  for  similar  reasons  and  therefore 
w^  list  them  here  In  order  to  save  time  and 
avoid  repetition,  but  they  are  equal  in  Im- 
portance to  the  above:  telephone  operators. 
Inhalation  therapy,  clerical,  dietetics,  house- 
keeping and  laundry.  In  fact  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  every  service  in  the  hospital  is  under- 
staffed, thus  contributing  to  the  substand- 
ard conditions.  All  of  these  areas  should  be 
brought  to  full  strength,  paid  competitively, 
and  properly  equipped  If  this  hospital  Is  to 
meet  its  responsibility  to  its  patients. 

0.  Surprisingly,  the  elevator  system  In  this 
fourteen  story  building  is  one  of  leading 
sources  of  inefflclency.  On  an  average  day, 
an  employee  might  spend  one-half  to  one 
hour  a  day  waiting  (or  and  riding  the  ele- 
vators. At  least  maximum  use  must  be  mads 


of  existing  elevators,  which  means  that  the 
two  manuaUy  operated  elevators  funcUon 
until  10  P.M.  dally,  actively  carrying 
passengers. 

10.  This  920  bed  hospital  has  attempted  to 
provide  emergency  professional  services  at 
night  in  some  vital  services  with  on  duty 
otncers  taking  calls  from  outside  the  hospital. 
The  result  has  been  that  they  are  often  not 
available  In  a  pracUcal  sense.  We  demand 
that  all  services  provide  In-hospltal  night 
coverage,  if  they  do  not  already  do  so.  such 
as  radiology,  anesthesia,  and  psychiatry. 

11.  The  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
System  does  not  provide  foUow-vip  out  pa- 
tient care  for  non-service  connected  ill- 
nesses. The  result  of  this  policy  Is  inefficient 
use  of  the  health  care  dollar  and  many  cases 
of  unnecessary  Illness  secondary  to  failure  to 
deliver  early  treatment.  Patients  leave  the 
hospital  upon  recovery  from  their  acute  Ill- 
ness with  no  provision  for  follow-up  care 
except  an  uncertain  referral  to  the  private 
physician  or  a  very  Informal  appointment  to 
see  the  ward  physician,  which  usually  fails 
due  to  lack  of  the  needed  clerical  and  an- 
cillary personnel.  A  majority  of  our  paUents 
have  chronic  diseases  where  early  treatment 
of  minor  complications  can  frequently  pre- 
vent hospitalizations.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend that  steps  be  taken  to  create  a  follow- 
up  out  patient  department. 

We  submit  our  demands  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  steps  be  taken  to  saUsfy  each  of 
them,  and  that  proof  of  action  be  shown — 
not  Just  promises— or  we  will  take  further 
steps  It  is  clear  that  all  VA  Hospitals  across 
the  country  share  the  same  problem.  Our  in- 
tention Is  to  Join  forces  with  interested  par- 
ties elsewhere  to  insure  the  prompt  action 
that  is  needed  to  avoid  a  crisis  In  the  VA 
system. 

Press  Release  bt  Ad  Hoc  CoMiirrm:  at 
Boston  VA  HosprrAi, 

As  employees  of  the  Boston  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  we  feel  that  health 
care  provided  here  Is  Inadequate.  Presently 
this  hospital  Is  not  merely  Inferior  to  Its 
"University  Counterpart"  but  to  most  com- 
munity hospitals.  It  has  a  staff  patient  ratio 
of  1.5  while  non teaching  community  hos- 
plUls  have  a  ratio  of  2.5  and  University 
Centers  average  3  to  4  employees  per 
paUent. 

It  is  impossible  to  render  adequate  health 
care  to  our  patients  In  this  situation.  We 
are  attempting,  (utlly,  to  make  up  for  these 
deficiencies,  and  as  a  result  are  suffering  a 
breakdown  In  morale  and  a  sapping  of  ener- 
gy which  further  aggravates  the  problem. 

Our  hospital  is  caught  in  a  triple  financial 
squeeze.  The  yearly  budgets  have  not  kept 
up  with  the  nation's  inflationary  trend,  the 
rising  cost  of  medical  care,  or  the  increasing 
demand  (or  service.  We  do  not  accept  the 
explanation  that  there  is  no  money  available. 
Health  services  must  have  the  highest  pri- 
ority in  the  federal  budget  planning. 

71>e  wards  are  Inadequately  staffed  with 
nurses,  nursing  assistants,  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel. There  U  often  only  one  R.N.  respon- 
sible (or  40  and  sometimes  80  paUents.  If 
more  than  one  emergency  arises  at  the  same 
time,  a  not  infreqent  occurrence,  the  result 
can  only  be  described  as  utter  tragic  chaos. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Intensive  Care  Unit 
in  November,  it  has  been  operating  at  one- 
half  capacity  due  to  staff  shortage,  thus 
wasting  thousands  of  dollars  o(  space  and 
equipment.  Furthannore.  nurses  are  o(ten 
required  to  perform  such  non-nursing  func- 
tions as  filing  and  answering  telephones 
which  dilutes  their  effectiveness. 

Medicine  requires  not  only  good  nursing 
but  support  trova  x-raysd  and  laboratory 
services.  R^ldly  avallabls  oompreheslve 
laboratory  tests  at  all  times  are  Indispensable. 
Presently,  however,  only  an  inadequate  mini- 
mum of  laboratory  studies  are  obtainable 
after  daytims  hours.  Tlie  performance  and 
reporting  of  laboratory  tests  are  sporadic  and 
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too  often  Inaccurate.  X-ray  scheduling  is 
greatly  delayed;  films  are  of  poor  quality, 
and  many  studies  cannot  be  done  due  to  a 
lack  of  technlcitms.  At  this  hospital,  it  takes 
many  days  to  weeks  to  obtain  diagnostic 
x-ray  studies  that  are  done  elsewhere  In  one 
day  or  less.  Frequently  x-rays  are  lost  or 
unavailable  when  they  are  needed  in  the  care 
of  seriously  ill  patients.  These  deficiencies 
result  In  unnecessary  risks  to  paUenta,  costly, 
prolonged  hospital  stays,  and  unfortunately, 
compromises  In  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  sys- 
tem does  not  provide  follow-up  outpatient 
caro  for  non-scrvlce-connected  Illnesses. 
Consequently,  there  are  many  cases  of  un- 
necessary illness  because  of  failure  to  deliver 
early  detection  and  treatment.  Patients  leave 
the  hospital  upon  recovery  from  their  acute 
Illness  with  no  provision  for  follow-up  care 
except  an  uncertain  referral  to  the  private 
physician  or  a  very  informal  apjiointment  to 
see  the  ward  physician  which  usually  falls 
due  to  lack  of  needed  clerical  and  ancillary 
personnel.  A  majority  of  our  patients  have 
chronic  diseases  where  early  treatment  of 
minor  complications  can  often  prevent  hos- 
pitalization. 

The  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 
across  the  nation  are  facing  a  financial  crisis 
today.  This  hospital  is  facing  collapse.  Basic 
health  care  cannot  be  delivered  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  The  life  of  a  person  must  not 
be  compromised  to  a  politically  motivated 
monetary  policy  which  places  health  care  In 
a  non-prlorlty  position.  Therefore,  a  list  of 
demands  from  the  employees  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hospital  Director  which  spe- 
cifically outlines  the  minimum  requirements 
necessary  to  relieve  the  present  crisis. 

The  Employees. 

Pebsuary  20,  1970. 


THE  POLITICS  OP  ACADEMIA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  cam- 
pus unrest  has  been  a  major  concern  to 
the  academic  commimlty  and  certainly 
the  interest  in  this  subject  by  Members 
of  Congress  is  reflected  in  section  407  of 
the  pending  HEW  bill.  University  presi- 
dents have  repeatedly  attempted  to  find 
constructive  approaches  to  this  problem, 
but  often  to  no  avail.  I  have,  on  several 
occasions,  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine such  approaches  by  one  university 
or  another. 

However,  I  have  recently  read  the  text 
of  a  speech  that  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.. 
president  of  Yale  University,  delivered 
to  the  Yale  Political  Union  last 
September. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  constructive  and  rational 
approaches  to  student  involvement  in 
university  affairs  tiiat  I  have  read  and 
President  Brewster  should  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  throughtful,  analytic  but 
flexible  approach  to  a  very  emotional 
issue.  Accordingly  I  ask  luanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Brewster's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thx  Polttics  or  Acadeiiia 
(By  Kingman  Brewster  Jr.) 

The  main  thrust  of  most  current  reap- 
praisals and  proposals  concerning  how  a  uni- 
versity should  b«  run  have  supposed  that 
there  shoiUd  be  a  broader  and  more  "demo- 
cratic" participation  by  students  In  the  de- 
cisions o(  the  (acuity.  They  also  seek  a 
broader  and  mors  democratic  participation 
by  both  (acuity  and  students  in  decisions 
traditionally  reserved  to  the  administration 


and  trustees.  The  central  Issue  in  the  ensuing 
debate  has  been  how  far  this  participation 
should  be  broadened,  and  how  democratic 
the  selection  of  participants  should  be.  This 
certainly  has  been  the  focus  o(  the  discus- 
sion at  Tale,  both  last  spring  by  various 
student  groups  and  unofficial  "open"  meet- 
ings; and  during  the  summer  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  an  ad  hoc  group  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents who  were  asked  to  act  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  Mr.  Jorge  Dominguez,  '67.  Mr. 
Dominguez,  currently  a  Junior  Fellow  and 
candidate  for  the  PhJ3.  in  government  at 
Harvard,  was  asked  by  me  to  review  the  pro- 
posals and  developments  at  other  institutions 
and  to  recommend  how  Tale  might  best  con- 
stitute a  "legitimate"  group  of  faculty,  stu- 
dent, and  others  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  Improvement  of  Yale's  "governance." 

In  past  reports,  speeches,  and  conversa- 
tions I  have  encouraged  more  avenues  for 
student  participation  but  I  have  also  pecked 
skeptically  at  the  notion  of  institutionalized 
representation  as  the  cure-all  for  discontent, 
or  as  the  principal  prescription  for  Improve- 
ment. Taking  an  advocate's  aim  at  a  straw 
man  when  he  sees  one.  I  have  blasted  the 
extreme  and  extremely  silly  notion  that 
"pure"  one-man,  one-vote  democracy  would 
best  determine  the  work  and  direction  of  a 
university. 

Even  if  we  could  knock  most  radical,  par- 
ticipatory democrats  and  most  reactionary, 
traditional  autocrats  off  their  extreme 
perches,  however,  there  does  remain  a  fun- 
damental choice  of  emphasis  which  must  be 
made,  and  which  Is  really  receiving  almost 
no  attention  at  aU.  I  have  done  no  more  than 
hint  at  It  timidly  In  the  past  because  I  was 
not  sure  where  I  came  out.  Now  I  am.  I  am 
convinced  that  representation  Is  not  the  clue 
to  university  improvement,  indeed  that  M 
carried  too  far  it  could  lead  to  disaster.  I  am, 
rather,  now  convinced  that  accountatility 
is  what  we  should  be  striving  for. 

Champions  of  representation  of  students 
to  vote  in  all  groups,  conunittees,  boards,  and 
me'etings  make  the  appealing  point  that  a 
student  should  be  able  to  participate  In  the 
decisions  which  affect  him.  Now  obviously 
his  opinion  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Just  as  his  Interests  should  be  taken 
Into  account.  But  the  current  mood  Is  that 
he  should  be  able  to  have  a  large  say  in  ac- 
tually making  the  final  decisions  on  all 
matters. 

On  some  matters  I  have  indicated  before 
that  the  self-determination  of  the  faculty, 
collective  academic  freedom  from  the  pres- 
sure to  please  or  the  fear  of  displeasure,  re- 
quires that  the  faculty  be  able  to  meet  In 
camera  on  issues  of  appointments,  degree 
standards,  and  the  recommendation  of  de- 
grees. But  leaving  these  sanctuaries  aside, 
there  Is  the  very  real  question  of  whether  it 
is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  students  them- 
selves not  only  to  make  their  voices  heard 
but  to  try  to  govern  the  place.  Put  differ- 
ently. It  U  pertinent  to  ask  whether  the  place 
will  be  better  or  worse  In  terms  of  the  stu- 
dent's own  interest  in  the  quality  of  his  edu- 
cation if  the  responsibility  for  its  direction 
Is  assumed  by  student  representatives  or  If 
It  resides  primarUy  with  the  faculty  and 
administration. 

I  happen  to  think  that  In  a  world  In  which 
Ideas  and  policies  and  institutions  have  a 
high  rate  of  obsolescence,  on  many  matters 
the  young  are  more  perceptive,  wiser  if  you 
wlU,  than  their  elders.  On  the  other  hand, 
experience  has  its  claim.  And  In  a  self-per- 
petuating institution  the  claims  Vf  continu- 
ity have  to  be  weighed  against  the  claims  of 
"now." 

Judgmente  can  differ  about  tlUs.  But  what- 
ever they  are,  I  am  moved  by  another  very 
practical  consideration,  on  the  basis  of  ad- 
mittedly short  experience  and  Inadequate 
sample.  I  do  not  think  tbat  the  great  major- 
ity of  students  want  to  spend  very  much  of 
their  time  or  energy  In  the  guidance  and 


governance  of  their  unlversRy.  They  want 
to  live  and  learn  up  to  the  hilt,  and  make 
the  most  of  what  they  know  to  be  a  very 
unusual  and  remarkably  short  opportunity 
to  develop  their  capacities  by  triaX  and  error 
in  the  pursuit  of  personal  enthusiasms.  Over 
and  over  again  this  has  been  demonstrated 
even  In  times  of  crises  which  shook  and 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  institution. 
In  the  longer,  duller  life  between  crises  It  is 
even  more  demonstrable  that  to  the  average 
student  the  purpose  of  university  life  Is 
learning  and  living,  not  governing.  The  long 
and  unimpressive  history  of  "sandbox"  stu- 
dent government  is  fair  warning  that  student 
politics  like  the  politics  of  professional  asso- 
ciations (American  Bar  Association,  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  et  cetera)  cannot 
be  counted  on  always  to  draw  out  the  most 
talented  members  of  the  constituency  or  to 
capture  the  attention  and  concern,  day  In 
and  day  out,  of  the  eligible  voters. 

So  assumption  number  one  which  has  led 
me  to  the  conviction  that  broader  sharing 
of  responsibility  for  ultimate  academic  de- 
cisions Is  not  the  primary  thrust  of  useful 
university  reform:  the  majority  is  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  devoting  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  running  of  the  University 
to  make  it  likely  that  "participatory  democ- 
racy" will  be  truly  democratic. 

AssumpUon  number  two  is  that  most  stu- 
dents would  rather  have  the  policies  of  the 
university  directed  by  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration than  by  their  classmates.  This 
is  pure  speculation.  The  question  has  never 
been  thus  bluntly  put.  The  only  reason  I 
come  to  this  concltision,  I  suppose,  is  be- 
cause I  would  feel  that  way.  I  would  Insist  on 
a  right  to  be  not  only  heard,  but  Ustened 
to.  But  I  think  that  the  Institution  will  do 
a  better  job  and  be  more  likely  to  make  bold 
decisions  svrtftly  and  decisively  if  ultimate 
responsiblUty  for  Its  direction  is  sharply 
focused  on  the  shoulders  of  people  who  are 
devoting  their  personal  ener^es  and  risking 
their  professional  reputations,  full  time,  for 
the  best  years  of  their  lives,  for  the  quality 
of  the  institution;  whether  as  committee- 
men, department  chairmen,  deans,  officers, 
provosts,  or  presidents. 

Not  only  the  capacity  to  make  decisions 
boldly  and  consistently,  but  the  quality  of 
those  decisions  urge  that  Inherently  exec- 
utive matters  not  be  distorted  by  »>elng 
poured  Into  a  quasi-legislative  process  in 
the  name  of  representation.  If  the  allocation 
of  resources  is  put  into  a  legislative  process, 
it  can  oiUy  devolve  into  a  log-rolling,  pork- 
barrel  exercise  with  each  interest  group  try- 
ing to  take  more  and  give  less.  The  search 
for  outside  support  cannot  be  dictated  by 
any  detaUed  legislated  directive  or  control; 
needs  must  be  matched  to  opporttinities. 
The  prospect  of  getUng  twice  as  much  for 
the  lesser  need  must  be  weighed  against  the 
chance  of  getting  much  less  or  nothing  at  all 
If  other  priorities  are  stubbornly  insisted 
upon  with  all  potential  donors.  As  in  aU  ne- 
gotiation. Individual  conviction  and  Intui- 
tion has  to  be  relied  upon.  The  delays  and 
embarrassments  of  public  discussion  of  par- 
Ucular  approaches  for  outside  support  would 
chUl  the  market  and  rob  the  executive  of  Its 
ability  to  speak  with  the  confidence  and  con- 
viction which  is  the  essence  of  "selling"  the 
institution  to  potential  supporters — public 
or  private.  Finally,  there  is  an  Intangible 
element  of  character  and  personality  on 
which  any  donor  must  rely  when  he  puts  his 
funds  in  trtist.  This  would  be  diluted  if  the 
donor  felt  that  the  destiny  of  his  gift  de- 
pended on  the  rise  and  fall  of  political  for- 
tunes in  a  representative  assembly  whose 
members  he  could  not  possibly  come  to  know 
with  the  intimacy  which  Inspires  confidence. 
So.  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  political 
symbolism  of  participatory  democracy  is  an 
Illusion  when  applied  to  many  o(  tl»e  aca- 
demic and  wnt^"^'"'  decisions  which  direct 
an  academic  Institution;  and  tbat  the  slo- 
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gaiis  of  r«pr«s«nUUve  democracy  could  lead 
to  even  greater  misrepresentation  of  the 
atudent  Interest  in  the  quality  of  his  insti- 
tution If  they  Implied  the  sharing  of  the 
faculty's  academic  respoiislbility.  Either  one, 
If  carried  to  ultimate  legislative  supremacy 
could  stultify  the  capacity  to  steer  the  place 
boklly  and  decisively  In  limes  that  require 
Imagination  and  rapid  change. 

The  answer  to  the  legltim«te  student  de- 
maud  for  great  individual  self-determination 
IS  wider  and  wider  latitude  for  academic  as 
well  as  personal  choice.  Including  the  choice 
or  whether  and  when  to  stay  at  the  institu- 
tion, now  Inhibited  by  an  outrageous  selec- 
tive service  system  The  answer  to  the  legiti- 
mate student  demand  to  have  protection 
against  Incompetent  and  unresponsive  ad- 
ministration is  not  formal  representation  in 
all  matters.  It  is  administrative  accountabil- 

U'J. 

The  first  requirement  of  accountability  is 
disclosure.  Those  affected  by  policies  and  de- 
cisions cannot  hold  those  who  make  them  to 
account  unless  there  is  full  and  adequate 
public  access  to  the  record  of  the  process  by 
which  the  decision  was  made.  Reasons  or 
good  manners  or  simple  humanity  may  make 
It  from  time  to  time  desirable  to  Impose  a 
seal  of  confidence  on  one  man's  opinion 
about  another,  in  the  admissions  or  appoint- 
ment processes  in  particular.  Unless  opinion 
can  be  received  in  confidence  in  such  cases 
It  may  well  either  not  be  given  or  be  watered 
down  Into  banalities  in  order  to  avoid  of- 
fense or  injury. 

Also  there  may  be  situations  where  the  In- 
tentions of  the  institution  in  its  dealing 
with  adversary  outside  interests  make  it  very 
unwise  to  tip  one's  hand  by  public  dis- 
closure. In  an  impending  real  estate  deal 
there  Is  no  reason  why  the  University  should 
be  deprived  of  its  bargaining  power  by  hav- 
ing to  reveal  the  inner  thoughts  about  what 
the  outside  price  would  be  In  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding there  is  no  reason  why  the  Univer- 
sity should  forfeit  its  right  to  devise  lU 
strategy  In  confidential  talks  with  counsel 
and  others  Involved.  But  these  are  excep- 
tions which  can  be  reserved  for  executive 
sessions  and  confidential  minutes  Hiatus 
could  be  noted  in  the  record,  specifying  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  reasons  for 
exceptional  confidentiality  Otherwise.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  record  should  be  public. 
At  the  very  least  there  should  be  a  public 
communique.  It  tnlght  be  even  better  if  there 
were  literal  transcripts.  Even  if  such  tran- 
scripts were  rarely  resorted  to.  their  avail- 
ability would  be  the  best  assurance  that  the 
University  could  not  be  governed  by  con- 
spiracy and  that  the  reasons  given  by  way  of 
explanation  were  in  fact  the  reasons  for  de- 
cision. Obviously  the  self-consciousness 
which  this  would  impose  might  be  an  inhi- 
bition: It  certainly  will  be  opposed  by  tradi- 
tionalists who  value  the  men's  club  atmos- 
phere of  confidential  deliberation  Some  form 
or  convincing  access  to  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings and  the  reason  for  decision  seems 
to  me  far.  far  preferable  to  an  ever  widening 
and  diluting  of  the  responsibility  for  deci- 
sions. If  accountability  as  an  alternative 
to  representation  Is  to  be  convincing,  dis- 
closure must  be  as  nearly  complete  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  second  requirement  of  accountability 
Is  the  right  of  petiUon  by  those  affected  by 
decisions.  There  has  to  be  a  legiumate.  easy, 
and  reliable  way  In  which  critical  opinion 
can  be  generated  and  cooununlcatcd.  Infor- 
mal access  through  a  variety  of  channels  Is 
the  best  way  to  do  this  in  a  relatively  healthy 
situation.  But  if  lack  of  confidence  In  author- 
ity spreads  to  a  numerically  significant  mi- 
nority of  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
University — studenu  or  faculty  (or  alumni 
for  that  matter)— then  there  abould  be  an 
understood  channel  of  petition  to  whatever 
level  Is  rwponalble  for  the  appointment  to 
the  post  or  oAe*  wImm  oooduct  to  tbe  subject 
of  complaint. 

If  a  large  majority  moat  of  the  time,  or  a 


significant  minority  all  of  the  time.  Is  willing 
to  delegate  the  job  of  policy-making  and 
direction  to  faculty  and  administrative  lead- 
er»hip.  it  is  especially  Important  to  be  sure 
that  when  this  confidence  Is  lost  something 
can  be  done  about  It  through  legitimate 
channels.  Accountability  as  a  substitute  for 
representation  presupposes  that  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  responsibility  will  feel  the 
hot  breath  of  accountability  day  In  and  day 
out.  This  will  be  so  only  If  petition  can  reach 
and  gain  response  from  those  in  a  position 
to  act.  at  a  level  above  those  complained  of. 

The  third  essential  element  If  account- 
ability is  to  be  real  is  some  regular,  under- 
stood process  whereby  reappraisal  of  the 
competence  of  administration  and  the  com- 
munity's confidence  In  It  can  be  undertaken 
without  waiting  for  a  putsch  or  rebellion. 

At  Yale  this  takes  place  pretty  regularly 
in  the  case  of  college  masters,  department 
chairmen,  and  deans.  Unlike  many  universi- 
ties, every  administrative  appointment  Is  for 
a  term  of  years;  three  for  chairmen,  five  for 
masters  and  deans.  Naturally  there  Is  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  renewal  if  the  man  is 
willing.  But  after  a  second  term  there  Is 
generally  an  expectation  that  the  man  will 
revert  to  his  purely  academic  status  as  a 
teacher  and  scholar. 

This  expectation  of  Impermanent  admin- 
istrative appointment  has  many  obvious 
virtues  It  passes  the  burdens  of  academic 
admlnlsuatlon  around  so  that  over  the  cycle 
of  a  generation  more  points  of  view  are 
brought  to  bear,  more  people  are  Involved 
and  have  seen  the  Institution  from  the 
vantage  point  of  Important  responsibility. 
Hardening  of  the  academic  arteries  Is  less 
likely  to  set  in.  Most  important  of  all,  the 
relatively  short  term  assures  both  the  Insti- 
tution and  the  man  that  there  is  an  honor- 
able and  htimane  discharge  which  does  not 
imply  dissatisfaction  on  either  side.  Given 
this  opportunity  for  periodic  reappraisal, 
the  President  is  In  a  position  to  solicit  and 
react  constructively  to  criticisms  and  malaise 
without  waiting  for  the  mobilization  of  mal- 
contentment  in  the  form  of  petition.  Recent 
experience  with  the  appointment  of  new 
masters  and  new  deans  have  shown  that  a 
little  time  and  trouble  can  bring  to  bear  on 
such  appointments  the  authentic  views  of 
the  studenu  and  faculty  affected.  This  should 
be  no  less  true  when  the  issue  is  renewal 
of  an  ekisting  appointment,  and  any  self- 
respecting,  self-confident  dean  would  wel- 
come It. 

But  what  about  the  President  himself?  For 
a  couple  of  years  now  I  have  been  toying  with 
ways  in  which  the  President  might  be  made 
more  accountable  to  those  whose  lives  and 
professional  circumstance  he  crucially  affects. 
While  I  do  not  think  that  his  power  can  be 
fully  shared  by  any  legislative  process,  I  do 
think  that  his  own  tenure  should  be  at  risk 
If  he  Is  to  enjoy  the  latitude  of  executive  de- 
cision which  the  job  requires. 

In  thinking  through  the  question  of  the 
President's  responsibility  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
ruptive confrontation.  I  concluded  that  the 
power  to  act  on  the  spot  should  not  be  stul- 
Ufied;  but  that  In  spite  of  all  the  risks  of 
Monday  morning  quarterbacks  on  the  fac- 
ulty, the  President  should  submit  his  ac- 
tions to  review  snd  should.  If  necessary,  make 
the  Issue  one  of  confidence.  If  he  were  to  re- 
ceive a  vote  of  no  confidence,  he  should  offer 
to  resign.  This  conclusion  is  implicit  In  the 
"Dear  John"  letter  of  April  1049.  In  which  I 
tried  to  spell  out  our  thinking  about  the  pro- 
tection of  dissent  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ruption. 

The  principle  of  executive  accountability 
as  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  executive  discretion  has.  up  to  now. 
been  fortnally  limited  to  the  power  of  the 
trustees  to  fire  the  man  they  hired  as  Presi- 
dent. ThU  is  a  terribly  limited  and  inhibited 
power,  since  it  cannot  be  exercised  without 
running  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  a  lire- 
time  tenure.  There  U  no  objective  occasion 
or  event  which  invltaa  the  appraisal.  Even 


the  most  decoroits  and  covert  effort  to  remove 
an  unsatisfactory  president  is  at  best  a  mat- 
ter of  Intense  personal  anguish  to  everyone 
concerned. 

Since  It  Is  likely  to  be  resorted  to  only  after 
deep  rumblings  of  widespread  dissatisfaction 
have  been  voiced  In  several  quarters,  the 
chances  of  concealing  the  reasons  for  pre- 
mature retirement  are  very  slight.  If  the 
malaise  has  erupted  Into  rude,  crude,  and 
unattractive  challenge,  then  of  course  the 
trustees  are  likely  to  get  their  defensive  backs 
up.  Just  to  prove  that  they  cannot  be  pushed 
around  and  that  the  Institution  will  not  be 
governed  by  mob  rule.  So.  the  worse  the  dis- 
ease, the  harder  the  cure. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  Is  that,  while 
there  Is  legal  accountability  to  the  trustees, 
there  Is  no  orderly  way  In  which  those  most 
significantly  affected  by  maladministration 
can  Invoke  trustee  action  within  a  measur- 
able time,  without  open  challenge  to  the 
stability  of  the  Institution  and  the  Integrity 
of  Its  processes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  this 
problem  can  l>e  solved  is  to  require  the  peri- 
odic, explicit  renewal  of  a  president's  ten- 
ure. I  happen  to  think  that  ten  or  twelve 
years  or  so  Is  about  enough  anyway,  although 
there  is  no  generalization  valid  for  all  times 
and  places  and  people.  More  Important  than 
the  length  of  average  term,  however.  Is  the 
need  for  some  shorter  Interval  which  permits 
periodic  reassessment  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  waiting  for  or  requiring  Invidious 
cr  disruptive  public  complaint.  Unless  there 
Is  some  such  arrangement,  the  hope  for  gen- 
uine accountability  at  all  levels  of  author- 
ity Is  Illusory. 

I  think  Tale  would  be  better  off  If  It  were 
understood  that  the  trustees  would  make 
a  systematic  reappraisal  and  explicit  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  reappointment 
at  some  specified  interval.  This  might  be 
seven  years  after  the  Initial  appointment, 
perhaps  at  a  somewhat  shorter  interval  there- 
after. I  would  urge  the  trustees  right  now 
to  consider  adoption  of  such  a  policy.  This 
would  mean  a  termination  of  my  present  ap- 
pointment a  year  from  June  and  an  explicit 
judgment  about  the  wisdom  of  my  reappoint- 
ment by  that  time.  Under  present  circum- 
stances the  effect  would  be  to  make  the  office 
more  attractive  not  only  for  initial  appoint- 
ment but  also  for  continuation  in  it. 

Of  course  the  trustees  could  not,  and 
should  not,  abdicate  their  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment 
about  the  best  Interests  of  the  Institution. 
Occasions  have  arisen,  and  may  well  rise 
again,  where  defiance  of  popular  student  and 
faculty  opinion  is  in  fact  justified  by  an 
issue  of  principle,  just  as  may  be  the  defiance 
of  alumni  or  public  opinion.  Reservation  of 
this  duty  and  right,  however,  does  not  jiis- 
tlfy  Insulation  of  either  the  President  or  the 
trustees  from  a  periodic,  systeotatlc  assess- 
ment of  what  student  and  faculty  opinion 
is. 

Such  accountability  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  institution  would  require  startllngly  new 
measures  for  full  disclosure  of  the  meetings 
at  which  decisions  were  taken:  and  unor- 
thodox revision  of  the  terms  of  presidential 
appointment.  Disturbing  as  they  may  seem 
from  the  perspective  of  Inherited  tradition, 
I  would  urge  with  great  conviction  that  they 
would  be  far  more  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  a  free  academic  community,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative leadership  it  requires,  than 
would  the  atiaring  of  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  academic  and  In- 
stitutional policies. 

If  such  real  accountability  were  achieved 
then  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  con- 
sultation would  become  regular,  widespread, 
and  serious.  This  should  Include  formal  as 
well  as  Infomtal  participation,  Including 
elected  groups  where  appropriate.  No  one 
with  any  sense,  let  alone  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, could  fall  to  take  seriously  the  Import- 
ance of  adequate  consultation  with  those 
to  whom  he  would  In  fact  be  held  account- 
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able  at  periodic  Intervals.  Sometimes  the 
processes  of  consultation  will  be  best  served 
by  an  elective  process;  sometimes  it  will 
best  be  done  by  trying  deliberately  to  im- 
p.inel  a  group  with  a  greater  variety  of 
lutercots  and  viewpoints  than  would  prob- 
ably piuerge  from  majority  vote.  Also  there 
are  mixed  solutions,  relying  in  port  on  bal- 
lot, in  part  on  administrative  selection. 
Must  important  there  should  be  no  exclusive 
channel  of  communication  or  opinion,  nor 
any  requirement  that  all  consultation  should 
be  formal. 

If  It  were  limited  for  the  most  part  to  con- 
sultative arrangements,  "legitimacy"  might 
lose  some  of  its  rigidity.  Even  if  ultimate 
responsibility  should  lie  with  the  full-time 
faculty  and  admlnlsiratlon,  subject  only  to 
review  by  the  trustees,  consultative  partic- 
ipation Is  l>oth  good  education  for  the 
participants  but  essential  if  the  institu- 
tion is  to  be  alert  to  its  own  needs  in  a  fast 
changing  society. 

I  make  these  somewhat  radical  proposals 
because  while  I  do  respect  and  share  the 
dissatisfaction  with  a  governance  which 
seems  free  to  Ignore  the  will  of  the  gov- 
erned. I  think  that  the  sharing  of  faculty 
and  administrative  power  with  students  on 
a  widely  dispersed  democratic  basis  would 
be  a  disaster  for  our  kind  of  academic  in- 
stitution. So  I  urge  much  more  strenuous 
examination  of  techniques  of  accountability. 
They  "would  be  more  fitting  for  University 
governance  than  would  t«chnlques  for  the 
sharing  of  ultimate  responsibility  with  the 
transient  student  constituency.  In  order  to 
further  serious  consideration  of  these  pos- 
sibilities. I  submit  the  concrete  proposals 
concerning  disclosure  and  the  terms  of 
presidential  appointment  as  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Much  more  thought  and  inquiry 
is  in  order  before  such  notions  could  harden 
Into  concrete  proposals.  They  seem  to  me, 
however,  to  point  In  a  direction  far  more 
promising  than  expecting  actual  direction  of 
University  affairs  to  come  from  a  partici- 
patory democracy  In  which  only  a  minority 
would  participate,  a  reprosentatlve  democ- 
racy which  would  be  unlikely  to  be  truly 
representative,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
legislative  power  for  what  are  inherently  ex- 
ecutive responsibilities. 


U.S.    INVOLVEMENT    IN    LAOS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cern over  our  apparent  Increasing  in- 
volvement in  Laos  is  growing  daily.  Last 
week  It  was  reported  that  B-52's  are 
dropping  bombs  in  northern  Laos  very 
close  to  the  Chinese  border.  This  week 
new  reports  are  claiming  that  ex-Green 
Berets,  allegedly  CIA  employees,  are 
being  used  in  Laos.  The  question  raised 
by  these  imdenied  events  are  very  im- 
portant and  answers  to  these  questions 
should  be  provided  to  both  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public. 

If,  as  the  administration  claims,  Laos 
and  Vietnam  are  related,  does  the  recent 
increase  in  activity  in  Laos  signify  an 
expansion  of  the  Vietnam  war?  It  would 
be  tragic  if  the  net  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnamization  plan  is  a  shifting 
of  the  battlefield  from  Vietnam  to  Laos. 

If  the  news  reports  are  accurate,  have 
we  committed  ourselves  to  another  land 
war  in  Asia?  The  warnings  against  such 
an  Involvement  are  well  known  to  all 
Americans,  and  surely  our  experience  in 
Vietnam  should  be  ample  proof  of  the 
soimdness  of  the  wamings  we  have  re- 
ceived. 

If  we  are  committed  to  Involvement  in 
a  conflict  in  Laoa,  under  what  treaty  or 


other  agreement  are  we  bound  to  such  a 
conflict?  We  know  that  Laos  has  dis- 
claimed any  right  of  SEATO  protection 
and  that  in  1962,  in  the  declaration  of 
the  neutrality  of  Laos  the  major  powers, 
including  the  United  States,  recognized 
this  disclaimer. 

If  we  are  committed,  what  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  couimitment  and  how  much 
of  a  sacrifice  will  the  American  public 
be  called  upon  to  make?  Since  we  al- 
ready have  reports  of  American  casual- 
ties in  Laos — 191  American  airmen  had 
been  reported  as  missing  as  of  February 
24 — this  is  no  idle  question,  and  one 
about  which  the  American  public  de- 
serves an  immediate  answer. 

Answers  to  these  questions  and  others 
should  be  provided  to  Congress  and  to 
the  American  public.  If  these  questions 
had  been  asked  at  the  outset  of  the  Viet- 
nam involvement,  perhaps  we  would  not 
have  made  some  of  the  tragic  mistakes 
that  have  been  made.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  has  re- 
quested that  G.  McMurtrie  Godley,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  in  Laos,  be  recalled  for 
testimony  before  the  special  committee 
he  heads.  I  support  the  action  taken  by 
Senator  Symington  and  I  hope  that  his 
efforts  and  the  concern  of  the  public 
that  is  beginning  to  be  voiced  on  this 
matter  will  convince  the  administration 
of  the  need  to  furnish  answers  to  these 
vital  questions. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HO  CHI 
MINH  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  E>OMINICK.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  year  I  received  in  the  mail  a  most 
interesting  and  provocative  program 
from  a  distinguished  faculty  member. 
Dr.  Roy  Colby,  of  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege, in  Greeley,  Colo.  Enclosed  with  the 
letter  to  me  was  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
President  Nixon,  dated  November  5, 1969, 
which  in  turn  included  a  translation 
from  Communese-English  to  standard 
English  of  Ho  Clii  Minli's  reply  to  the 
President's  letter  of  last  summer.  Also 
included  in  the  letter  to  me  was  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Sprechen  Sie  Commu- 
nese?"  written  by  Reed  J.  Irvine,  an 
adviser  to  the  Division  of  International 
Finance  and  Cliief  of  the  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  American  Section  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  article  was  published  in 
the  January  1968  edition  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Journal. 

Since  I  have  felt  that  part  of  the  dis- 
agreements between  Members  of  this 
body  may  be  based  on  the  meaning  which 
Communists  place  on  words  which  have 
a  different  meaning  when  spoken  by  an 
American  or  Englishman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  correspondence 
and  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Greelkt,  Colo., 
November  24, 1969. 
Senator  Petee  H.  Dominick, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  The  other  night 
I  defended  the  Nixon  Vietnam  jmUcy  In  a 


debate  with  a  political  science  professor  at 
the  Colorado  State  College  Student  Center. 
The  watershed  point  of  the  Issue  seemed  to 
be:  Is,  or  is  not.  South  Vietnam  being  sub- 
jected to  Communist  aggression? 

Thoee  who,  for  whatever  reason,  answered 
this  question  affirmatively,  tended  to  sup- 
port current  U.S.  policy.  Those  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  responded  negatively, 
seemed  to  favor  a  speedy  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietuam,  regardless  of  the 
consequences.  As  you  know,  the  latter  view 
is  rapidly  gaining  momentum  in  this  coun- 
try. Indeed,  my  opponent  himself  told  the 
audience,  in  substance,  "If  I  were  convinced 
that  Communist  aggression  were  taking 
place  there,  I  would  support  President 
Nixon's  efforts  to  check  it." 

A  student  of  revolutionary  semantics,  I 
am  simultaneously  Intrigued  and  disturbed 
by  the  increasingly  wide-spread  acceptance, 
especially  among  college  students,  of  the 
ideological  representation  of  the  events  tak- 
ing place  in  the  world,  and  in  Vietnam,  in 
particular. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
this  destri'ctive  phenomenon  is  our  human 
tendency  to  take  words  at  face  value  and 
to  assume  unconsciously  that  the  faiths  and 
values  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  are  the  same  as 
our  own.  An  unfortunate  consequence  of 
this  is  the  acceptance  of  the  ideological 
sense  of  such  terms  of  International  law  and 
diplomacy  as  peace,  aggression,  imperialism, 
self-determination  and  coalition  govern- 
ment, inter  alia,  vocalized  in  Communese. 
the  International  Idiom  of  Communism. 

There  is  enclosed  an  article,  "Sprechen 
Sle  Communese?",  by  Reed  J.  Irvine,  a 
semantical  scholar,  who  clearly  explains  how 
Communese  works  and  also  sets  forth  why  it 
must  be  translated  Into  standard  EnglUh. 

Following  the  President's  talk  on  Vietnam 
November  3,  1969,  his  hitherto  secret  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  the  late  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  »as  released  to  the  press.  There 
Is  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  dated  Nov.  5,  1969  transmitting 
a  translation  from  Communese-English  Into 
standard  English  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  letter 
dated  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Please  note  how  different  the  letter  reads 
in  translation.  This  is  the  sense  ct^jtured  by 
Conununlsts  all  over  the  world — and  missed 
by  us  In  the  West. 

In  this  connection,  your  attention  is  In- 
vited to  an  Insertion  in  the  June  5, 1969  Con- 
gressional Record,  "When  Is  the  UJS.S.R.  Not 
the  U.S.SJI?".  by  Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  of 
Arizona.  Tour  particular  attention  is  directed 
to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Erlck  J.  Vesely  of 
the  American  Research  Foimdation  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  As  you  may  know.  Dr.  Vesely  Is 
one  of  the  nation's  foremost  authorities  on 
Communism  and  Marxist-Leninist  semanUcs. 
His  recommendation  to  the  Congress  Is  as 
follows : 

•■Recommendation:  At  your  discretion,  may 
it  be  suggested  that  a  study  group  comprised 
of  persons  thoroughly  familiar  not  only  wth 
Marxist-Leninist  (Communist)  theory  and 
practice  but  also  versed  In  the  terminology 
and  usage  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideo-politlcal 
language  (semantics)  In  International  and 
transnational  communications,  be  estab- 
lished with  Legislative  and  Executive  en- 
dorsement. The  responsibility  of  this  group 
will  be  to  examine,  analyze,  interpret  and 
present  to  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  a  sovmd,  unequivocal  Inter- 
pretation of  all  significant  documents  in 
terms  of  their  true  idiomatic  rather  than 
literal  meaning  as  Instruments  of  the  World 
Socialist  (Communist)  System's  strategy  and 
tactics  of  deception  and  subversion." 

In  the  national  Interest,  It  la  respectfully 
urged  you  take  whatever  ^prc^riate  action 
In  this  matter  you  may  see  fit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rot  Colbt. 
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OrnxKixr.  Colo., 
November  5.  1H9 
Hon.  RicHAao  M.  NtxoN. 
The  White  House. 
Washittgton,  D.C. 

Oka*  Mm.  Pusiosnt:  Followtng  your  ad- 
dress to  the  nation  on  November  3.  your  ex- 
change  of  correspondence  with  the  late  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  was  published  in  the  press 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  a  trans- 
lation from  Communese-EngUsb  Into  stand- 
ard English  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnhs  reply  to  your 
letter  The  enclosed  translation  Is  accom- 
panied by  a  glossary,  explaining  the  Ideologi- 
cal Import  of  the  key  terms. 

As  you  know.  Communist  values  are  differ- 
ent from  our  own.  and  1  therefore  urge  you 
to  have  translations  made  of  Communist 
docuntents  for  the  information  of  govern- 
ment leaders,  the  press  and  the  American 
people. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  Col ST. 

THAN'SLATION   FaoM  Commvmesi-Enclish 

Into  Standabo  English 

<By  Roy  Colby) 

Received  in  P.\«is. 

Augii>t  30    1969. 
To  His  Excellency 

RICMAXO  MlLHOVS  NlXON. 

president  of  the  United  States. 
Washington. 

Ma.  Pbksiocnt:  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter. 

The  defensive  uar  ■  of  the  United  States 
against  our  Communists  and  their  support- 
ers.' preventing  us  from  overthrowing  the 
government,  >  still  continues  In  South  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States  continues  to  respond 
to  Communist  escalation  of  the  tear  u-ith  in- 
creased military  operations.'  the  B63  bomb- 
ings and  the  use  of  non-(cxic  '  chemical  prod- 
ucts to  increase  the  pressures '  against  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  and  their  support- 
ers'- The  longer  the  resistance  to  COTi^mun- 
ist  aggression  '  goes  on.  the  more  it  accumu- 
lates the  mourning  and  burdens  of  the  Amer- 
ican Communists  and  those  vho  support 
Communist  objectives  for  whatever  reason.' 
I  am  extremely  indignant  at  the  losses  and 
destructions  caused  by  the  American  troops 
to  our  Communists  and  their  supporters  ' 
and  the  country  we  desire  to  conquer  and 
communize.^  I  also  note  with  satisfaction  • 
the  rising  toll  of  death  of  young  Americans 
who  have  fallen  in  Vietnam  by  reason  of  the 
policy  of  the  American  Government.'* 

Our  Communists  and  their  supporters  ■  are 
deeply  devoted  to  a  Communist  inctory."  a 
Communist -type  peace  '■■  and  a  totalitarian 
government .^^  They  are  being  coerced  '•  to 
fight  to  the  end.  without  being  spared  '^  the 
sacrifices  and  dIfBcultles  in  order  to  over- 
throu)  the  government  of  South  Vietnam." 

The  overall  solution  In  10  points  of  the 
National  Communization  ■'■  Front  and  of  the 
Provtatonal  Communist  '■  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  the  Communist  ver- 
sion of  •  logical  and  reasonable  '*  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  problem.  It  has 
earned  them  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  Communists  and  their  supporters'  of 
the  world. 

In  your  letter  you  have  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  act  for  a  just  peace  For  this  the 
United  States  must  cease  the  defense  war  ' 
and  withdraw  their  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam, yield  to  the  demands "  of  the  Com- 
munists and  their  supporters  -'  of  the  South 
and  of  Communist  North  Vietnam"  to  con- 
trol South  Viet-nam  >»  without  non-Commu- 
nist **  influence.  This  is  the  Party  Line  on  ■ 
solving  the  Vietnamese  problem  in  conform- 
ity with  the  demands"  of  the  VIetnamea* 
Communists  and  their  supporters ',  the  det- 
riment «  of  the  United  States  and  the  hope* 
for  a  Communist  victory  '^  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  supporters  '  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  path  that  wlU  allow  the  United  States 
to  get  out  of  the  war  with  dishonor  ■*. 

With  further  yielding  »  on  your  tide  *>.  we 


might  arrive  at  Communist  »  alTorta  In  view* 
of  «*nd<"g  the  Party  Line  on  •  "  solution  of 
the  Vietnamese  problem 

Ho  Chi  Minh. 

CLossAav  or  comnjNaaa-Htai.iaH  TxaMa  trsco 

IN     HO     CHI     MINH'SLrrTBm 

N.B  Cooununese  Is  the  name  given  to  the 
official  language  of  Communist  states.  In 
Communese.  Ideological  values  are  assigned 
to  concepts  expressed  in  any  national  lan- 
guage: therefore,  the  Ideological  meanings 
must  be  translated  into  the  standard  Idiom 
If  the  true  meaning  Is  to  be  captured  Ho  Cht 
Mtnh's  letter  was  originally  written  In  ei- 
ther ideological  Vietnamese  (Communese- 
Vietnamese)  or  ideological  French  (Commu- 
nese-French)  and  translated  into  Ideological 
English  (Communese-English).  The  follow- 
ing glossary  justifies  the  translation  given 
above  by  explaining  the  ideological  meanings 
of  key  Conununese-Engllsh  terms  In  the 
letter. 

rOOTNOTCS 

<  War  of  aggression — In  Communese.  "ag- 
gression" is  charged  whenever  free  nations 
defend  themselves  against  "wars  of  national 
liberation",  that  U  to  say.  against  attempted 
Communist  takeovers  such  as  the  one  cur- 
rently underway  in  South  Vietnam. 

-  People — It  Is  common  practice  for  Com- 
munists to  claim  all-lncluslve  support  for 
their  objectives.  In  reality,  their  support 
comes  only  from  other  Communists,  fellow- 
travelers  and  those  individuals  who  for  other 
reasons  have  the  same  objective  in  a  particu- 
lar case. 

'  Violating  our  fundamental  rights — Com- 
munists usurp  a  "right"  to  overthrow  non- 
Communist  governments.  Hence,  when  they 
meet  with  opposition,  they  allege  violation 
of  their  national  rights. 

'  Intensify  military  operations — The  Im- 
pression U  given  that  the  U.S.  U  acting  willy- 
nllly  In  Vietnam;  sometimes  we  intensify 
military  operations,  sometimes  we  de-esca- 
late. Please  note  that  no  mentlpu  is  ever  made 
in  Communist  statements  about  Communist 
escalation,  to  which  the  U.S.  merely  re- 
sponds. 

-  Toxic — In  the  Marxist-Lenlnlst.  ethic, 
truth  Is  anything  that  beneflu  Communism. 
Hence,  falsehoods  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
Ideological  language. 

'Multiplying  the  crimes— In  Communese, 
"crimes"  are  acts  which  block  Communist 
objectives. 

'  War — If  there  were  no  resistance  to  Com- 
munist aggression,  there  wOuld  be  no  war. 

•  Our  country — The  Party  Line  holds  that 
all  of  Vietnam  belongs  to  the  Communists 
and  that  South  Vietnam  by  "rights"  should 
be  "reunited"  with  the  "Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam".  I.e..  North  Vietnam. 

•  Am  .  .  .  deeply  touched — Deeply  touched. 
yes,  but  with  aatUfactlon  because  many 
American  deaths  cause  many  Americans  to 
call  for  an  Immediate  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops.  See  Note  S  re  Communi.'^  t  concept 
tlon  of  truth. 

'•  American  ruling  circles — Any  non-Oom« 
munlst  government  Is  portrayed  In  the  Ideo- 
logical idiom  as  "ruling  circles",  as  If  a  ne- 
farious cabal  bad  seized  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  were  deliberately  thwarting  the 
real  wUl  of  the  people. 

>>  Peace — In  this  context,  "peace"  can  be 
achieved  when  resistance  to  Conamunlst  ag- 
gression is  stopped:  the  result  would  b«  a 
Communist  victory. 

"  True  peace — In  Communese.  the  adjec- 
tive "true"  Is  employed  to  distinguish  the 
usual  meaning  of  a  concept  from  the  Ideo- 
logical. Hence,  "true"  peace  means  pesce  on 
Communist  terms. 

^Independence  and  real  freedom — In  the 
Marslst-Lenlnlsi  ethic.  "Independence"  and 
"real  freedom"  (Communist-type  Independ- 
ence and  Communist -type  freedom)  can  exist 
only  under  a  "dlcutorahlp  of  the  proletariat". 
I.e..  authoritarian  control  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

"Determined — Those  who  fight  for  Com- 


munist causes  an  coerced  Into  doing  so, 
either  by  indoctrination  or  threats  of  re- 
prisals, or  both. 

'^  Fearing — In  accordance  with  Marxist- 
Leninist  values,  the  Communist  cause  Is  all- 
important  and  the  individual  is  nothing — a 
tool  to  help  accomplish  objectives.  Hence, 
those  who  fight  for  Communist  causes  are 
not  spared  and  while  some  may  be  fanatical 
enough  not  to  care  what  happens  to  them, 
others  fear  what  will  happen  to  them  or  their 
families  If  they  do  not  obey  orders. 

"  To  defend  their  country  and  their  sacred 
national  rights — Communists  and  their  sup- 
porters are  fed  the  line  that  by  overthrow- 
ing the  government  of  South  Vietnam  they 
are  really  defending  their  country  and  their 
sacred  national  rights. 

'■  Liberation — In  Communese.  the  concept 
of  liberation  means  being  rid  of  capitalist 
or  non-Communist  influences.  Liberation, 
then,  takes  place  in  measure  as  the  commu- 
nization process  proceeds.  The  National  Lib- 
eration Front  Is  Indeed  the  front  for  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  whose  pri- 
mary objective  is  the  communization  of 
South  Vietnam. 

"  Revolutionary — In  Communese.  a  revo- 
lutionary government  is  a  Communist  or 
Communist-dominated  government.  Such 
would  be  the  only  coalition  government  In 
South  Vietnam  acceptable  to  North  Vietnam 

'  A  logical  and  reasonable — What  is  log- 
ical and  reasonable  according  to  the  values 
of  Marxism-Leninism  Is  Invariably  illogical 
and    unreasonable   In    the   Western   ethic. 

■••  Respect  the  right — Communist  demands 
are  considered  to  be  rights  and,  according 
to  this  kind  of  logic,  should  be  respected. 
I.e..  yielded  to. 

-•■  Population — See  Note  2. 

"  The  Vietnamese  nation — Communists 
consider  South  Vietnam  as  an  ununified 
part  of  North  Vietnam. 

-■'  Dispose  of  themjeJics— Communists  de- 
sire to  "dispose  of  themselves"  in  such  a  way 
as  to  control  South  Vietnam.  This  Is  their 
Idea  of  "self-determination". 

-'  Foreign — Ideologically  speaking,  "for- 
eign" means  non-Communist.  Soviet  or  Red 
Chinese  Influence,  not  being  "foreign", 
could  be  welcomed. 

-  Correct — TTiere  is  only  one  correct  way  to 
do  things  and  that  is  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed  by   the   Communist  Party   Line. 

^  National  rights — Communists  claim  It  Is 
within  their  national  rights  to  overthrow  the 
Saigon  government.   See  Notes  3   and  20. 

"  Interests — In  Communese.  the  "Inter- 
ests" of  a  non-Communist  country  always 
parallel  Communist  Interests.  Hence,  such 
Interests  are  detrimental  to  the  non-Com- 
munist country. 

^  Honor — What  Is  honorable  for  Commu- 
nists Is  Invariably  dishonorable  for  non- 
Communists. 

"Good  will — Non-Communists  show  good 
will  when  they  keep  giving  In  to  Communist 
demands. 

*Both  tides — In  East-West  negotiations, 
both  sides  are  said  to  have  made  concessions 
whenever  the  non-Communist  side  yields. 

"  Common — In  Communese,  "common" 
means  for  Conmiunlst  benefit. 

(From    Foreign    Service    Journal.    January 
IMS) 
SraccHXN  Six  Communcsk? 
(By  Reed  J.  Irvine) 
Although  very  few  people  would  even  rec- 
ognize It  by  name.  Communese  has  become 
one  of  the  most  widely   used   languages  In 
the  world.  It  Is  the  official  language  of  gov- 
ernments which  control  about  one-third  of 
the  world's  population,  and  It  Is  used  by  them 
not  only  In  all  of  their  domestic  publications, 
radio  and  television  broadcasts,  etc.,  but  also 
in  their  communications  with  people  living 
outside  their  countries.  Even  though  you  may 
not  recognise  it  when  you  see  It  or  bear  it, 
you  probably  come  in  contact  with  it  many 
times  in  the  course  of  an  average  week. 
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Is  it  possible  to  read  or  listen  to  an  alien 
language  and  not  know  it? 

The  answer  is  yes  in  the  case  of  Com- 
munese. The  reason  is  that  it  is  a  parasitle 
language.  It  uses  the  same  grammar  as  yotir 
native  language  and  even  the  same  words. 
The  only  thing  that  Is  different  Is  the  mean- 
ing of  many  of  the  words  that  it  employs. 

In  this  sense  it  Is  similar  to  another  para- 
.>iltlc  form  of  language — slang.  When  a  teen- 
ager says.  "Man,  that  cat  is  crazy,"  only  two 
of  these  perfectly  conventional  English 
words,  "that"  and  "Is"  are  used  In  their  con- 
ventional sense.  To  the  uninitiated,  the  sen- 
tence is  either  meaningless  or  completely  mis- 
leading, even  though  e«ch  individual  word 
conveys  a  meaning.  ThU  type  of  language  is 
parasitic  since  it  feeds  on  English,  but  it  is 
not  English. 

Communese  is  a  different  type  of  parasite 
from  slang.  The  uninitiated  soon  realizes 
that  the  hippie  Is  really  speaking  a  different 
tongue  which  has  to  be  translated  Into  stand- 
ard English,  Just  as  French  and  German 
has  to  be  translated.  This  is  not  quite  so  ob- 
vious with  Communese  because  the  words 
seem  to  make  sense  even  though  their  real 
meaning  may  be  very  different  from  what  the 
reader  or  hearer  thinks.  Thus  the  need  to 
translate  Communese  into  the  standard 
Idiom  Is  less  apparent,  and  it  Is  frequently 
used  over  the  air  and  in  the  press  without 
any  translation  or  explanation. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  has  Issued  a 
special  statement  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  This 
statement  Is  written  in  Commuese,  that  be- 
ing the  official  language  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  will  be  reprinted  in  whole  or  In  part  and 
quoted  throughout  the  world  in  the  original 
Communese.  Needless  to  sajr.  It  will  confuse 
those  who  have  never  studied  this  language, 
and  are  unfamiliar  with  its  \-ocabulary,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  those  who  employ  this 
language^  Intend. 

This  statement  in  the  original  Com- 
munese, reads  like  this: 

"TTie  revolutionary  rejuvenation  of  the 
world,  begun  by  the  October  revolution  and 
embodied  In  the  triumph  of  socialism  in  the 
USSR,  bas  been  continued  in  other  coun- 
tries .  .  .  Imperialism,  notably  US  imperial- 
ism, was  and  continues  to  be  the  main  enemy 
of  the  national  liberation  movement." 

And  so  on,  at  great  length.  To  translate 
such  a  passage  into  standard  English  re- 
quires the  use  of  a  Communese  glossary. 
A  rough  translation  would  go  like  this: 

"Tht  counter-revolutionary  enslavement 
of  the  world,  begun  by  the  October  counter- 
revolution and  embodied  in  the  triumph  of 
totalitarianism  in  the  USSR,  has  been  con- 
tinued in  other  countries  .  .  .  Liberalism,  no- 
tably US  liberalism,  was  and  continues  to  be 
the  main  target  of  the  totalitarian  subver- 
sive movements  in  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries." 

This  makes  it  clear  that  any  statement 
written  in  Communese  ought  to  be  translated 
into  standard  English  If  it  Is  to  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  never  studied  the  lan- 
guage. Otherwise  there  will  be  no  end  of  mis- 
understanding. IX  the  New  York  Times 
printed  in  Russian,  without  translation,  the 
statements  of  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  danger 
of  mlstinderstanding  would  not  be  nearly  as 
great  as  It  is  when  the  Times  prints  state- 
ments in  the  original  Comtnimese.  Readers 
who  had  never  studied  Russian  would  not 
bother  to  read  the  statements  by  Brezhnev, 
and  they  wotild  therefore  not  delude  them- 
selves Into  thinking  that  they  knew  what  be 
had  said.  However,  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand Communese  are  frequently  observed 
repeating  phrases  that  they  have  read  which 
they  obviously  misinterpret.  What  is  worse, 
they  frequently  suggest  that  the  government 
do  this  or  that,  basing  their  opinion  on  some 
Communese  statement  whose  true  meaning 
is  no  clearer  to  them  than  it  would  be  if  it 
were  written  in  Swabill. 

Ideally,    the    press,    radio    and   television 


should  translate  material  from  Communese 
into  standard  English,  just  as  they  trunslate 
from  French  or  German  into  BzigllBh.  The 
reverse  happens  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
countries  using  Communese  as  their  official 
language.  If  President  Johnson  states  that 
the  US  will  not  abandon  South  Vietnam  to 
those  who  would  subject  it  to  a  communist 
dictatorship,  the  Communese-speaking  coun- 
tries will  Immediately  translate  this  Into 
their  own  language  to  read  that  Johnson  had 
said  that  US  imperialism  would  continue  its 
criminal  aggression  In  Vietnam.  They  have  no 
trouble  doing  this,  since  everyone  who  works 
In  the  communications  media  in  these  coun- 
tries Is  carefully  trained  in  the  art  of  trans- 
lation into  Communese.  This  is  recognized 
as  being  an  essential  skill  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manipulation  of  public  opin- 
ion. Since  Communese  Is  designed  to  help 
manipulate  opinion  In  a  certain  way,  the 
translation  of  statements  from  Communese 
into  the  standard  idiom  Is  very  much  disliked 
by  those  who  would  like  to  see  it  used 
universally. 

Under  such  time  as  our  communications 
media  decide  to  provide  translations  from 
Communese  into  English,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  readers  to  learn  to  do  this  for  them- 
selves. Fortunately,  this  is  not  too  difficult. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  memorize  some  new 
definitions  for  some  old  words.  Frequently 
the  Communese  meaning  is  Just  the  opposite 
of  the  standard  meaning.  This  Is  confusing, 
but  once  one  gets  the  hang  of  it,  it  simplifies 
matters. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  the  Communese  vocabulary,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  more  conunonly 
used  words  with  their  English  translations. 

COMMUNESE-ENCUSH    CLOSSAST 

Aggression — defense  against  totalitarian- 
ism. 

Bourgeolse — liberals. 

Communism — Soviet  totalitarianism. 

Cooperation — Coerced  regimentation. 

E>emocratlc — dictatorial. 

Dictatorship  of  the  proletariat — dictator- 
ship of  the  totalitarian  conspirators. 

Emancipation — enslavement. 

Enslavement — liberation. 

Facism — 

1.  Applied  to  Hitler  Germany,  totalitarian- 
ism. 

2.  Applied  to  other  countries,  anti- 
totalitarianism. 

Freedom — enslavement,  elimination  of 
freedom. 

Hired  slavery — free  labor. 

Imperial  ism — 11  berallsm . 

Monopolies — competitive  industrial  or- 
ganizations in  non-totalitarian  states. 

National  liberation  movements — totalitar- 
ian subversive  movements  in  less  developed 
countries. 

Oppression — freedom. 

Proletariat — totalitarian  conspirators  who 
pretend  to  speak  for  the  working  people. 

Revolution — counter-revolution. 

Social-Democrat — humanitarian  socialist. 

Socialism — totalitarianism,  used  inter- 
changeably with  communism. 

Unite — liquidate  opposition  by  terror. 

Voluntarily — forcefully. 

Working  people — leaders  of  the  totallarian 
movement. 

(From  the  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune,  Nov.  18, 

1969) 

"Positive  People"  End  Campaign — Scroll 

Mailed  to  Nixon 

A  letter  is  on  Its  way  to  Washington,  D.C, 
from  Greeley  today,  the  result  of  a  drlTe 
here  to  show  support  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration stand  on  Vietnam. 

The  letter  was  mailed  by  the  Positive  Peo- 
ple Committee  of  Weld  County  and  con- 
tained 2,301  signatures  of  Greeley  are*  citi- 
Eenfe. 

The  73-foot  letter  also  contained  19  other 
enclosures,  mostly  reprints  of  news  stories 
euTied  In  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  Greeley 


Tribune  and  relating  to  the  committee.  Its 
work  and  observance  of  Veterans  Day. 

Committee  co-chairman  were  Roy  Colby. 
Colorado  State  College  faculty  member;  and 
Robert  Boren,  teacher  at  PlatteviUe. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  President 
Richard  Nixon  and  its  purpose  is  "to  inform 
you  (Nixon)  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
citizens  of  Greeley  and  Weld  County  honored 
and  showed  respect  to  America  last  week." 

The  letter  outlines  the  enclosures,  two  of 
which  were  editorials  from  the  Tribune,  one 
written  by  Sharon  Haley,  a  student  at 
Greeley  West  High  School  enUtled,  "Make 
Peace  .  .  .  Not  Protest." 

"We  wish  time  had  permitted  sending  mors 
Information  on  the  activities  and  feelings  of 
more  of  those  citizens  you  have  K>  aptly 
termed  the  silent  majority.'  in  Weld  County. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  beUeve  you 
may  agree  that  the  silent  majority — the  posi- 
tive people  if  you  will— In  Greeley  and 
throughout  Weld  County  fully  support  the 
sensible  and  honorable  poUcy  you  are  pur- 
suing with  respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
On  their  behalf,  we  send  our  prayers  and 
hopes  to  you  for  success  in  your  difficult  and 
thankless  duUes  as  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Colby  and  Boren  signed  the  letter  as  com- 
mittee co-chairmen. 

Do«sens  of  volunteer  workers  took  part  in 
the  three-day,  name-collecting  drive,  which 
ended  Saturday  night. 

Five  volunteer  typists  then  took  over  Sun- 
day to  transfer  the  names  received  by  tele- 
phone and  personal  contact  to  the  scroll. 

Colby  also  noted  that  funds  are  tirgently 
needed  to  help  defray  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Contributions  by  check  sbovild  be  sent 
to  PosiUve  People,  Box  54,  Greeley. 


GOODELL  INQUIRES  INTO  THE 
AVAILABILITY  OF  ANTI-AIR  POL- 
LUTION DEVICES 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
dismayed  to  read  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  allegations  that  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  the  Chrysler  Corp.  have 
been  withholding  from  the  consumers  of 
New  York  and  of  48  other  States  the  ad- 
vanced anti-air  pollution  equipment 
which  they  make  available  to  consumers 
of  California,  under  the  legal  require- 
ments of  that  State. 

It  would  seem,  if  the  allegations  are 
indeed  true,  that  the  two  automjobile 
manufacturers  are  more  concerned  with 
following  only  the  letter  of  the  law  than 
with  minimizing  air  pollution  even  when 
they  are  not  legally  required  to. 

I  have  sent  today  letters  to  Lynn 
Townsend,  chairman  of  Chrysler  Corp.. 
and  to  Henry  Ford  n,  chairman  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  requesting  that  they  verify 
or  refute  the  allegations  in  the  Post 
column.  Should  they  substantially  verify 
the  allegations,  I  have  requested  that 
they  specify  what  they  intend  to  do  to 
change  the  situation,  to  make  the  most 
advanced  anti-pollution  equipment  avail- 
able to  the  consumers  of  every  State,  in- 
cluding my  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  letters  and  of  the  Post 
article. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FSB^UAXT  27,  1970. 
Mr.  Ltnn  Townsend, 
Chairman,  Chrysler  Corp. 
Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Deak    M>.    Townsend:     Jack    Anderson's 
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"Washington  Merry-Oo-Round''  column  In 
yesterday's  WasMngton  Post  alleges  that 
Chrysler  Is  discouraging  the  sale,  in  all  states 
other  than  California,  of  the  most  advanced 
air  pollution  equipment  now  available  to 
car-owners.  The  column  makes  the  further 
allegations  that  (1)  the  price  manuals  Is- 
sued to  your  dealers  across  the  country  state 
unequivocally  that  the  antl-pollutlon  equip- 
ment Is  available  on  California  cars  only. 
(2)  that  your  computer  system  is  pro- 
grammed to  reject  automatically  an  order 
for  the  equipment  should  one  come  In  from 
any  of  the  other  states,  and  (3)  that  there 
Is  really  no  reason  why  a  determined  buyer, 
willing  to  endure  some  delay,  cannot  obtain 
the  $40  device,  and  that  your  comptany  has 
therefore  unnecessarily  Issued  to  Its  dealers. 
Information  which  will  discourage  the  pur- 
chase of  pollution-control  equipment. 

The  column  concludes  that  consequently. 
If  anyone  outside  California  walked  Into  a 
Chrysler  showroom  and  ordered  a  new  car 
with  the  advanced  equipment  now  required 
by  California  antl-pollutlon  law,  he  would 
be  flatly — and  erroneously — told  that  he 
cannot  obtain  the  equipment. 

I  am  dismayed  by  the  gravity  of  these 
charges,  and  anxious.  thereft>re.  to  learn 
whether  each  of  the  Anderson  allegations  is 
true.  Moreover.  In  the  event  that  the  col- 
umn Is  substantially  accurate.  I  would  ap- 
preciate hearing  what.  If  anything,  you  In- 
tend to  do  to  remedy  the  situation  and  to 
make  advanced  air  pollution  devices  which 
your  company  already  sells  In  Califomla 
easily  available  to  the  consumers  of  New 
Tcrk  and  of  every  other  state. 
Sincerely, 

CHAaLES  E.  GOOSEU.. 

FcBauAKY  27. 1970. 
Mr.  Henst  TotLD. 

Cliairman,  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Dearborn.  Mich. 

Dkab  Ma.  FoBO:  Jack  Anderson's  'Wash- 
ington Merry-Oo-Round"  column  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  alleges  that  Ford  is 
discouraging  the  sale,  in  all  state*  other 
than  California,  of  the  most  advanced  air 
pollution  equipment  now  available  to  car- 
owners.  The  column  makes  the  further  al- 
legations that  (1)  the  price  manuals  issued 
to  your  dealers  across  the  country  state  un- 
equivocally that  the  anti-pollution  equip- 
ment Is  available  on  California  cars  only, 
and  (3)  that  there  is  really  no  reason  why 
a  determined  buyer,  willing  to  endure  some 
delay,  cannot  obtain  the  MO  device,  and  that 
your  company  has  therefore  unnecessarily 
issued  to  its  dealers.  Information  which  will 
discourage  the  purchase  of  pollution-control 
equipment. 

The  column  concludes  that  consequently, 
if  anyone  outside  Califomla  walked  into  a 
Ford  showroom  and  ordered  a  new  car  with 
the  advanced  equipment  now  required  by 
California  antipollution  law.  he  would  be 
Hatly  and  erroneously — told  that  he  cannot 
obtain  the  eqtiipment. 

I  am  dismayed  by  the  gravity  of  these 
charges,  and  anxious,  therefore,  to  learn 
whether  each  of  the  Anderson  allegations  is 
frue.  Moreover,  In  the  event  that  the  column 
Is  substantially  accurate,  I  wotild  appreciate 
hearing  what.  If  anything,  you  intend  to  do 
to  remedy  the  situation  and  to  make  ad- 
vanced air  pollution  devices  which  your  com- 
pany already  sells  in  California  easily  avail- 
able to  the  consumers  of  New  Tork  and  of 
every  other  state. 
Sincerely, 

CHAaus  S.  Ooookxx. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  M,  1970) 

Cab  RtTNAaovMS 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

If  anyone  outside  California  walked  into  a 

Ford  or  Chrysler  showroom  and  ordered  a 

new   car   with   the  advanced   air  poUutlon 


eqtiipment  now  required  by  Califomla  law, 
be  would  be  told  he  oouldn't  have  It. 

Although  the  devices  arc  the  t>est  avail- 
able, this  column  has  learned  that  Ford 
and  Chrysler  are  actively  discouraging  their 
sale  outside  California. 

The  price  manuals  issued  by  both  compa- 
nies to  their  dealers  across  the  country  state 
unequivocally  that  the  special  antl-pollutlon 
equipment  Is  available  on  California  cars 
only. 

Furthermore,  the  Chrysler  computer  sys- 
tem Is  programmed  to  reject  automatically 
an  order  for  the  equipment  chould  one  come 
In  from  one  of  the  other  49  states. 

Spokesmen  for  both  Ford  and  Chrysler, 
nevertheless,  acknowledged  to  this  column 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  a  determined 
buyer,  willing  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  his 
new  car,  could  not  obtain  the  special  device. 

Thus  both  companies  admit  they  have 
Issued  false  information  to  their  dealers, 
which  is  bound  to  discourage  the  purchase 
of  pollution-control  equipment. 

"The  equipment  in  question  is  a  system 
which  curbs  pollution  from  the  evaporation 
of  gasoline  In  fuel  lines,  tanks  or  carburetors. 
It  costs  about  $40. 

A  Ford  spokesman  said  the  company 
"thought  It  was  advisable  to  test  this  system 
for  a  year  to  perfect  the  design  and  service 
techniques"  before  making  the  equipment 
available  nationally. 

He  acknowledged,  however,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  system  worked  effectively 
and  he  said  no  particular  service  problems 
had  been  encountered. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  like  many 
other  Americans  I  have  become  Increas- 
ingly alarmed  over  the  situation  In  Laos. 

Once  again  we  seem  to  be  heading 
down  the  same  tragic  road  of  escalation. 
Once  again  both  sides  have  broken  In- 
ternational agreements  by  introducing 
armaments  and  foreign  military  forces 
Into  a  civil  war.  Once  again,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  seems  to  be  trying  to 
hide  from  the  American  people  the  ex- 
tend of  our  Involvement  there.  Once 
again  press  reports  differ  significantly 
from  Government  reports.  Once  again 
we  seem  to  have  learned  very  little  from 
our  past  mistakes. 

Before  we  get  any  deeper  into  the 
Laotian  conflict.  I  believe  the  American 
Government  should  take  the  following 
actions : 

First.  Release  the  transcript  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings 
on  the  American  Involvement  in  Laos. 
The  Russians  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
know  what  we  are  doing  in  Laos  and  so 
should  the  American  people.  If  Ameri- 
can trays  are  going  to  fight  and  die  in 
Laos,  it  is  a  decision  the  American  peo- 
ple should  make  with  all  the  facts.  As 
President  Nixon  said  on  November  3: 

The  American  people  cannot  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which  in- 
volves the  overriding  Issues  of  war  and  peace 
unless  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
poUcy. 

Second.  Call  upon  Britain  and  the 
U.S.SJI.,  the  cochairmen  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  for  the  Settlement 
of  the  Laotian  Question,  to  reconvene 
that  Conference.  This  is  the  Conference 
that  brought  peace  to  Laos  onoe  before 
and  it  should  be  given  a  chance  to  do 
It  again. 

Three.  Begin  a  process  of  "Laotianlza- 


tlon"  at  once.  If  the  war  in  Vletiuon  can 
be  Vietnamized,  then  this  same  process 
should  begin  in  Laos  before  It  becomes 
any  more  diCDcult. 


THE     RIGHT     OF     PRIVACY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  landmark  legis- 
lation to  protect  consumers  against  arbi- 
trary and  misleading  credit  reports.  For 
the  first  time  the  consumer  has  a  legal 
right  to  learn  what  information  is  in  his 
credit  file  and  to  correct  any  inaccurate 
or  misleading  statements. 

Credit  bureaus  are  also  required  to 
maintain  the  confldentiality  of  the  in- 
formation in  their  files  and  to  furnish  it 
only  to  those  who  have  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness need  for  the  information. 

One  of  the  most  effective  witnesses 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  the  fair  credit  reportinr. 
bill  was  Prof.  Arthur  Miller  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School.  Pro- 
fessor Miller  has  recently  written  an 
excellent  article  in  the  January  4  is- 
sue of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  the 
need  for  fair  credit  reporting  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Cacorr  Rcroaruic  and  Its  Rkculation 
(By  Arthur  R.  Miller) 

In  a  rare  display  of  togetherness  (especially 
when  compared  to  the  debate  over  ABM  and 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  to  the 
Supreme  Court),  the  U.S.  Senate  recently 
unanimously  passed  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act. 

The  bill,  initiated  by  Sen.  Proxmire  (D- 
Wls.).  requires  credit  biu'eaus  "to  adopt 
reasonable  procedures  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  ooRunerce  for  consumer  credit,  personnel, 
Inarurance  and  other  information,"  whUe  at 
the  same  time  exercising  "their  grave  respon- 
sibilities with  fairness.  Impartially,  and  a  re- 
spect tar  the  consumer's  right  to  privacy." 

Buying  on  credit  has  become  an  Integral 
part  of  dally  life  in  the  United  States;  each 
year  witnesses  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
adherents  to  the  buy-now  pay-later  phlliso- 
phy  and  a  new  high  In  the  amount  spent  on 
credit  purchases. 

Along  with  this  accelerating  pace  at  credit 
transtu;tlons.  the  tu-banlzatlon  and  mobility 
of  the  population  has  made  It  necessary  for 
most  credit  grantors  to  base  their  decisions 
on  quick  access  to  information  gathered  by 
credit  bureaus,  rather  than  on  their  personal 
knowledge  of  the  borrower  as  was  true  In  the 
more  halcyon  days  of  neighborhood  banks 
and  corner  grocers. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  credit 
eoonomy,  people  willingly  (axMl  often  un- 
thinkingly) supply  lenders  and  credit  bu- 
reaus with  substantial  quantities  of  personal 
information.  To  augment  this  data,  many 
credit  bureaus  regularly  comb  newspapers, 
coiu-t  records  relating  to  the  institution  (but 
rarely  the  termination)  of  lawsuits,  and 
other  public  files  for  bits  of  personal  Infor- 
nuktlon  that  might  be  relevant  to  the  decision 
about  whether  an  Individual  Is  an  acceptable 
credit  risk. 

ACCESS   and  ACCXraACT 

In  some  Instances  this  data  Is  further 
supplemented  with  the  record  of  a  person's 
payment  habits  received  from  those  who 
have  granted  him  credit  in  the  past,  and  by 
reports  of  field  Investigators  who  check  oa 
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the  subject's  eonununlty  status.  These  activ- 
ities and  the  pool  of  information  they  create 
pose  substantial  questions  as  to  who  should 
be  permitted  to  have  access  to  the  data  and 
what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  Insure  the 
accuracy  of  credit  bureau  files. 

The  credit-reporting  Industry's  record  of 
protecting  personal  privacy  has  been  ex- 
tremely spotty.  Testimony  before  congres- 
sional subcommittees  indicates  that  some 
practices  of  the  retail  credit-reporting  as- 
sociations— companies  that  cater  primarily 
to  Insurance  companies  and  employers — are 
subject  to  sharp  criticism. 

In  addition  to  the  information  gathering 
activities  described  above,  they  often  engage 
in  surveillance  and  rely  on  Information  and 
impressions  obtained  from  third  persons.  The 
quest  Is  for  data  thought  to  Indicate  whether 
he  Is  a  good  insurance  risk  or  would  make  a 
desirable  employe — does  he  carouse.  Is  he  a 
homosexual,  what  Is  his  home  life  like? 

coNsn>nuBi.E  damage  done 

As  might  be  expected,  these  Investiga- 
tional reports  usually  contain  hearsay  nar- 
ratives gleaned  from  quick  Interviews  with 
nelghl>ors,  landlords,  employers,  and 
"friends"  conducted  by  poorly  paid,  rela- 
tively unsophisticated,  and  frequently  Insen- 
sitive functionaries.  If  the  episodes  re- 
counted before  Congress  are  any  indication 
of  the  degree  of  care  being  exercised  by 
credit  bureau  Investigators,  or  of  their  con- 
cern for  privacy,  it  Is  clear  that  a  substan- 
tial mass  of  dangerous  and  often  Inaccurate 
Information  has  been  gathered  and  un- 
doubtedly Is  causing  considerable  damage  to 
some  people. 

In  contrast  to  the  retail  credit  bureaus,  the 
commercial  credit  organizations — companies 
primarily  designed  to  serve  credit  grantors — 
claim  to  limit  themselves  to  "hard"  financial 
data.  But  there  is  evidence  that  the  commer- 
cial credit  bureaus  have  been  remiss  In  terms 
of  limiting  access  to  their  files. 

As  part  of  a  television  news  report.  CBS 
staff  members  created  a  fictitious  "systems" 
company,  which  requested  financial  Informa- 
tion from  20  commercial  credit  bureaus  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  letter  of 
request  simply  indicated  that  the  company 
was  interested  in  extending  credit  to  the 
person  on  whom  a  report  was  sought. 

Despite  the  vigorous  assertion  by  a  high 
oflBclal  of  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of  Amer- 
ica (ACB).  a  nationwide  organization  of  in- 
dependent credit  bureaus,  that  it  was  "Im- 
possible" to  secure  a  report  from  an  ACB 
member  unless  the  requesting  party  was  a 
"bona  fide  creditor. "  the  fictitious  CBS  com- 
pany apparently  received  full  reports  from 
10  of  the  bureaus. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  following  the 
adoption  of  new  ACB  "Credit  Bureau  Oulde- 
lines  to  Protect  Consumer  Privacy."  which  re- 
quire the  signing  of  a  contract  in  which  the 
bureau's  client  certifies  that  inquiries  will  be 
made  only  for  credit-granting  purposes.  Even 
though  the  CBS  letter  of  request  did  not 
Indicate  that  the  information  sought  was  to 
be  used  for  credit-granting  purposes,  seven 
out  of  28  of  the  second  sample  group  of  bu- 
reaus provided  the  information. 

In  t>oth  test  groups  some  of  the  bureaus 
stated  that  they  would  furnish  the  infor- 
mation only  after  the  systems  company 
signed  a  contract  with  them.  In  one  case 
the  fictitious  company  did  this,  and  the  In- 
formation was  Immediately  forthcoming,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  an  Investigation  by  the 
bureau  would  have  revealed  that  the  sys- 
tems company  was  not  a  bona  fide  credit 
grantor. 

Even  If  commercial  credit  bureaus  did  limit 
themselves  to  providing  bona  fide  creditors 
with  Information  about  the  financial  history 
of  consumers  and  refrained  from  supplying 
derogatory  or  Innuendo-filled  tidbits,  the 
problem  of  Insuring  the  accuracy  of  the 
financial   reports  remains. 

A  simple  notation  describing  the  customer 
as  "slow-pay,"  for  example,  can  be  extremely 


damaging,  yet  It  may  conceal  an  honest  dis- 
pute in  which  the  customer  withheld  pay- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  the  goods  or  serv- 
ices be  bargained  for  In  acceptable  condition. 

As  one  commentator  has  pointed  out, 
"what  may  often  happen,  especially  when 
hot  words  may  be  exchanged  between  the 
.  .  .  dealer  and  the  consumer,  is  that  the 
seller  may  report  this  as  simply  nonpay- 
ment or  slow  payment.  He  may  even  take  a 
certain  amount  of  relish  in  the  fact  that  the 
obnoxious  lady  on  the  telephone  ...  is  be- 
ing fixed  in  the  credit  record  ...  It  Is  an 
anonymous  treatment,  because  the  reporter 
of  the  Information  Is  never  accountable  for 
It."  Once  an  error  or  a  misleading  entry  of 
this  type  finds  its  way  into  a  file,  it  may  be 
virtually  impossible  for  the  victim  to  correct 
or,  for  that  matter,  even  to  discover  it. 

Corrective  action  might  be  feasible  in  the 
case  of  a  local  credit  bureau.  However,  these 
bureaus  seem  destined  to  suffer  the  fate  of 
the  whooping  crane.  A  localized  credit  bu- 
reau using  a  manual  file  system  is  likely  to 
be  a  relaUvely  Inefficient  operation  that  will 
prove  increasingly  Incapable  of  managing 
the  masses  of  information  generated  by  the 
booming  credit  economy.  Computer  tech- 
nology, mated  with  a  high-speed  transmis- 
sion medium.  Is  the  Inevitable  method  of 
improving  the  system.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  computerized  credit  bureau 
files  and  national  networks  connecting  nu- 
merous data  bases  whose  contents  will  be 
available  on  a  remote-access  basis  currently 
are  under  development. 

For  example.  In  1965,  Credit  Data  Corp. 
Inaugurated  a  large  on-line  computerized 
credit  information  system  in  California.  Two 
years  later  the  company  linked  its  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  offices  to  provide 
what  In  effect  is  a  statewide  computer  credit 
network.  That  same  year  Credit  Data  opened 
a  computerized  center  In  New  York  City  and 
plans  are  under  way  for  one  in  Detroit.  At 
present  the  company  has  computerized  cred- 
it Information  on  over  20  million  Americans 
and  claims  to  be  adding  files  on  50,000  peo- 
ple each  week. 

TEMPTATION     GREAT 

The  result  of  computerized  credit  informa- 
tion networks  will  be  that  vast  stores  of  fi- 
nancial and  personal  data  will  be  centralized 
in  the  bands  of  relatively  few  people.  A  per- 
son's position  in  the  community  may  be  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  purport  to  have  his 
financial  history  in  their  data  bank.  Another 
concern  raised  by  the  trend  toward  com- 
puterization and  concentration  of  credit 
data  is  that  the  capabiUties  of  the  new  tech- 
nology will  encourage  credit  bureaus  to  ac- 
quire more  sensitive  information  about  in- 
dividual and  Institutional  borrowers  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

Given  the  massive  investment  required  to 
computerize  a  large  credit  data  base  and  the 
technology's  ability  to  manipulate  bits  of  in- 
formation In  unique  ways,  the  temptation 
to  use  the  data  for  non-credlt-grantlng  pur- 
poses will  be  difficult  to  resist. 

A  detailed  account  of  a  person's  financial 
transactions,  especially  when  accompanied 
by  the  type  of  investigative  information  col- 
lected by  some  credit  bureaus,  makes  it  easy 
to  reconstruct  his  habits,  associations,  travel, 
and  life  style.  If  compiled  on  a  large  group, 
this  data  can  be  used  for  a  number  of  non- 
credit  commercial  purposes,  such  as  generat- 
ing a  mailing  list  containing  the  names  of 
consumers  with  certain  financial  or  voca- 
tional characteristics  who  might  be  Inter- 
ested in  a  particular  product,  or  rating  the 
credit-worthiness  of  a  list  of  likely  prospects 
fCHT  the  distribution  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards. 

SENATE    SETS    UMrTS 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  Fair 
Credit  ReporUng  Act  emerges.  As  passed  by 
the  Senate  it  (1)  defines  the  range  of  per- 
missible purposes  for  which  consumer  re- 
ports may  be  used.  (2)  directs  the  deletion 
of  certain  types  of  obsolete  Information,  (3) 


gives  an  individual  access  to  substantial 
portions  of  his  file,  (4)  requires  him  to  be 
told  on  request  who  has  received  reports  on 
him,  and  (5)  makes  It  mandatory  that  he  be 
notified  when  derogatory  public  record  items 
are  recorded  and  reported  to  others. 

Should  the  consumer  feel  aggrieved  by  any 
of  the  information  be  finds  in  bis  file,  proce- 
dures are  available  for  seeking  correction 
and  resolving  disputes  with  the  bureau.  As 
presently  drafted  the  act  also  Imposes  limita- 
tions on  the  development  and  use  of  inves- 
tigative reports. 

One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  Sen. 
Proxmire's  proposal  is  its  recognition  that 
Information  handlers  have  been  remiss  in 
excluding  the  data  subject  from  transactions 
involving  information  relatiiLg  to  him.  By 
assuring  the  individual  access  to  his  credit 
file,  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  would 
provide  people  with  a  modicum  of  control 
over  the  flow  of  information  about  tbem. 

Thus,  unless  watered  down  by  the  House,  it 
will  represent  an  important  step  toward  im- 
posing obligations  on  the  credit  bureau 
industry  that  should  help  achieve  a  balance 
between  the  need  for  accurate  financial  data 
to  maintain  the  nation's  flow  of  credit  and 
the  preservation  of  each  citizen's  right  of 
privacy. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  ohce 
again  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
pajang  tribute  to  a  brave  people  who  have 
endured  hardships  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Fifty-two  years  ago,  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed,  ending  more 
than  100  years  of  suffering  under  Ger- 
man and  czarist  Russian  domination. 
And  although  the  Bolshevik  government 
which  had  been  established  in  Moscow 
initially  refused  to  recognize  Lithuania's 
independence,  they  finally  "voluntarily 
and  forever  renounce(d)  all  sovereign 
rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Uth- 
uanian  people  and  their  territory,"  in 
1920. 

During  the  next  22  years  the  Lithua- 
nian people  briefly  enjoyed  freedom  im- 
der  their  own  democratic  government, 
and  made  great  progress  in  many  areas: 
educational  facilities  were  expanded, 
progressive  social  and  labor  legislation 
was  adopted,  and  marked  a<diievements 
were  made  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

Lithuanian  independence,  so  hard  won, 
was  not  long  lasting.  Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  Lithuania  was 
occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  then 
for  a  while  she  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  pla^d  under  Nazi  rule.  The  Lith- 
uanians have  suffered  and  endured  hard- 
ships and  misery  under  this  first  Russian, 
then  German,  and  again  Russian  sub- 
jugation; and  still,  despite  the  treaty  of 
1920,  the  Lithuanian  people  remain  un- 
der Russian  control.  Nevertheless  these 
brave  people  have  continued  to  yearn  for 
freedom  from  their  oppressors,  and  to 
work  for  a  truly  independent  Lithuanian 
state. 

On  the  observance  of  this  52d  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day, 
we  must  all  hope  and  pray  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  Lithuanian  people. 


THE 


TRANSPACIFIC     FLIGHT— AN 
AVIATION  MILESTONE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  40  years  ago,  right  here  on  earth, 
man  encoimtered  and  surmoimted  bar- 
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riers  comparable  to  this  Nation's  recent 
flight  to  the  moon.  In  those  days  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  presented  a  formidable  bar- 
rier to  those  who  sought  to  cross  it  non- 
stop by  airplane.  By  1931,  ei£ht  attempts, 
all  ending  in  failure,  had  been  made  by 
aviators  trying  to  link  the  Americas  and 
the  Orient  by  air. 

Then  on  October  3.  1931.  Clyde  Pang- 
bom  and  Hugh  Hemdon  n  took  off  from 
Sabishiro  Beach.  Japan,  for  a  grueling 
41-hour  flight  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
After  a  flight  of  4.558  miles  they  made 
a\-iation  history  when  they  landed  at 
Wenatchee.  Wash. 

Today,  transpacific  flights  are  part  of 
normal  scheduled  airline  service.  Tomor- 
row, with  the  advent  of  supersonic  pas- 
senger service,  the  historic  Pangbom- 
Herndon  flight  may  be  duplicated  in  less 
than  3  hours.  But  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  accomplishment  of  these 
aviation  pioneers  because  their  venture 
has  now  become  commonplace. 

The  flight  has  long  been  commemo- 
rated in  Japan  by  a  monument,  but  only 
recently,  on  May  3,  1969,  was  similar 
recognition  given  in  the  United  States. 
This  marked  the  dedication  of  the  Pang- 
t>om-Hemdon  Memorial  in  Wenatchee. 

Recently,  leading  citizens  and  organi- 
zations in  the  State  of  Washington  have 
written  letters  urging  that  greater  rec- 
ognition be  made  of  this  aviation  mile- 
stone by  the  issuance  of  a  special  com- 
memorative airmail  stamp.  The  Wash- 
ington State  delegation,  in  order  to  ex- 
press their  support  for  this  admirable 
project,  joined  today  in  sending  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  Winton  M.  Blount. 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
urging  favorable  action  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  on  the  request  for  the 
stamp,  and  adding  their  personal  en- 
dorsement of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tuianimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.   SXNATB, 

Wmthington.  D.C..  February  2$,  1970. 
Hon.  WiNTOM  M.  Blount, 
Postmoiter  General, 
Woihington.  D.C. 

Ut  Dbab  Ma.  PosTMASTX*  Genxxal:  In  this 
age  of  man 'a  croeaiag  tb«  gulf  of  sp*oe  be- 
tween the  earth  and  moon.  It  U  eaay  to  for- 
get that  it  was  only  •  few  short  years  ago 
that  man  found  snd  conquered  barriers  of 
similar  magnitude  here  on  earth. 

One  such  epic  venture  was  the  Orst  non- 
stop crossing  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  air- 
plane, a  feat  comparable  to  the  Atlantic 
flight  of  Ch&rles  Lindbergh.  Clyde  Pangbom 
and  Hugh  Hemdon  II  took  off  from  Sabi- 
shiro Beach.  Japan  on  October  3.  1931.  Forty- 
one  hours  and  thirteen  minutes  later,  after 
crossing  4.558  mites  of  lonely  ocean  they 
landed  at  the  Wenatchee.  Washington  Air- 
port. 

The  flight  has  long  been  commemorated 
In  Japan  by  a  monument,  but  only  recently, 
on  May  3,  1969  was  similar  recognition  given 
In  the  United  States.  This  marked  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Pangbom-Hemdon  Memorial  in 
Wenatchee. 

We  urge  that  further  recognition  of  this 
aviation  milestone  be  made  by  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  Air  Mali  stamp.  We  have 
enclosed  letters  of  endorsement  from  leading 
citizens  and  organizations  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  asking  that  such  a  stamp  be 


Issued.  We  add  to  them,  our  own  personal 

endorsement  of  the  proposal. 

We  wish  to  urfe  moot  strongly  favorable 

action  by  the  Poet  Office  Department. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson.  U.S.  Senate. 
Thomas  M.  Pelly.  Member  of  Congress. 
Julia  Butler  Hansen.  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Thomas  S.  Foley.  Member  of 
Congress,  Brock  Adams.  Member  of 
Congress.  Henry  M.  Jackson.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Lloyd  Meeds.  Member  of  Congress. 
Catherine  May.  Member  of  Congress. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks.  Member  of  Congress. 

Th«  HnrTACE  CoMMrTTrt. 
Wenatchee.  Wash..  February  12.  1970. 
Hon    Winton  M.  Biox-nt.  » 

Postmaster  General 
Wa.-:hington.  D.C. 

De\«  M«.  PosTMASTta  Gcncsal:  From  the 
Northwest  now  comes  sn  appeal  to  you  for  a 
new.  commemorative  Air  Mall  Stamp  which 
could  add  color,  history,  and  international 
flavor  to  our  Nation's  unique  assortment. 

In  Wenatchee.  Washington,  we  have  a  new 
15-mlllion  year-old  basalt  monument  com- 
memorating the  first  non-stop  transpacific 
flight  from  Japan  to  the  USA  that  was 
made  by  Clyde  Pangbom  and  Hugh  Herndon 
II,  and  terminated  in  Wenatchee.  Washing- 
ton. October  5.  1931.  The  flight,  long  com- 
memorated In  Japan  by  a  monument,  stirred 
the  nation.  It  made  the  front  pa^je  of  every 
newspaper  in  the  world.  In  aviation  history 
It  is  comparable  to  the  spectacular  flight  of 
Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh. 

Shunkichl  Takeuchl.  Governor  of  the 
Aomort  Prefecture,  heading  a  delegation  of 
sixteen  Japanese,  came  to  our  recent  State 
Apple  Bloesom  Festival  here,  participated 
in  this  dedication,  and  his  party  made  a  siz- 
able contribution  to  this  beautiful  memo- 
rial overlooking  the  Wenatchee  Valley. 

Today,  the  world  is  flight  conscious  as 
never  before.  Japan  is  close  to  us  in  bonds  of 
friendship  and  trade,  especially  here  In  the 
Northwest.  In  the  U.S.A.  the  balance  of 
international  trade  has  been  tipped  due  to 
burgeoning  trade  between  Washington  State 
and  Japan.  We  exchange  Trade  Fairs  and 
much  travel. 

Surely,  a  new  stamp  commemorating  this 
historic  Japan-United  States  inter-tie  la 
timely,  strategic,  and  appeaUng.  Proudly,  we 
enclose  pictures  and  story,  and  beg  your  fa- 
vorable consideration. 
Hopefully  Yours. 

Dr.  Eva  ANiKxaoN, 
Secretary.    Chelan    County    Heritage 

Committee. 
Bon.  Dan  Bvans,  Governor,  Hon.  Robert 
McDougal.  State  Senator.  Hon.  Bob 
Curtis  State  Repreaentative,  Helen 
Horan,  President  Heritage  Commit- 
tee. Dr.  Eva  Anderson,  Secretary.  Vada 
McMullan.  Poetnuuter.  Leman  John- 
son. Vera  Weaver,  Leonard  Ekman, 
Wes  Hensley.  Cora  Lake.  Washington 
State  Commemorative  Stamp  Commit- 
tee. 

Hovax  or  Rxi>axsENTATrvis, 

Statk  or  Washington. 
Olympia.  December  20^  1699. 
Hon.  Winton  M.  Bloxtnt. 
Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters,  Washington.  D.C. 
Da*a  Mx.  Blovnt:    As  you  are  no  doubt 
well  aware,  the  entire  State  of  Washington 
in  general  and  in  particular  our  North  Cen- 
tral  Washington   area,   is   Interested  In  ob- 
taining authorization  for  an  Air  Mall  Stamp 
commemorating      the     historic     Pangbom- 
Hemdon  Trans-PaclHc  Flight. 

We  feel  that  such  a  stamp  would  be  a 
proper  form  of  recognition  for  these  men 
who  accomplished  the  Drst  non-stop  flight 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  would  also  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  Nation's  unique 
stamp  assortment. 


It  Is  our  hope  that  this  might  become  a 
reality.  Tour  help  and  cooperation  in  helping 
us  secure  this  goal  Is  greatly  appreciated. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Representative  Bob  Custis. 

WAsiriNCTON  St  ATX  AsaoNAxmcs 

Commission, 
Seattle.  Wash..  February  13. 1969. 
Hon.  Winton  M.  Bloont. 

Postmaster  General.  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Blount:  A  group  of  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington 
have  asked  me  to  support  their  efforts  In 
seeking  your  authorization  for  a  special  Air 
Mall  stamp  to  cemmemorate  the  historic 
Pangborn-Hemdon  Transpacific  Flight.  I 
trust  you  receive  several  requests  of  this  kind 
and  we  would  not  ordinarily  ask  for  suc.^i 
consideration.  In  this  particular  Instance, 
however,  we  regard  the  request  as  very  spe- 
cial and  unique. 

It  is  wholesome  American  tradition  that 
we  should  honor  our  brave,  not  only  because 
of  battlefield  deeds,  but  for  other  deeds  as 
well.  The  history  of  aviation  development  in 
our  country  is  filled  with  recorded  acts  of 
bravery  and  heroism.  The  Pangt>om-Hem- 
don  Transpacific  Flight  clearly  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements 
recorded  in  aviation  history.  We  believe  that 
brave  and  heroic  achievement  deserves  spe- 
cial and  unique  recognition. 

Please  consider  our  request  along  with 
those  from  other  American  citizens  having  a 
deep  interest  In  preserving  the  memory, 
honor  and  excitement  of  a  remarkable 
flight,  the  Pangbom-Hemdon  Transpacific 
Flight. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  R.  Pxetti,  Director. 

Boaxd  or  CouNTT  CoMiassioNnu, 
Chklan  County,  Statk  or 
Washington, 

Wenatchee,  September  15.  1969. 
Winton  M.  Blount, 

Postmaster  General,  Post  OffXee  Department 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dxax  tlB.  Blount:  On  betialf  of  the  Chelan 
County  Oommisaioners.  I  am  writing  to  you 
requesting  your  consideration  In  obtaining 
an  Air  M&U  stamp  commemorating  the 
Pangbom-Hemdon  Tranapaciflc  Flight. 

We  feel  this  stamp  would  contribute 
greatly  towards  the  Industrial  promotion  o( 
this  area.  With  the  air  craft  potential  of  our 
area  steadily  increasing,  this  stamp  would 
be  an  added  asset  to  the  flight  industry. 

Issuance  of  this  commemorative  stamp 
would  not  only  give  recogniUon  to  the  City 
of  Wenatchee  but  also  to  the  many  cltlaens 
who  have  contributed  to  the  Pangbom- 
Hemdon  Memorial. 

Again,  we  urge  your  consideration  In  the 
issuance  of  this  Air  Mall  stao^. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bxnton  M.  Bancs, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Chelan  County 
Commissioners. 

OmcK  or  THE  MAYoa. 
Crrr  or  Wbnatchks,  Wash., 

February  8, 1970. 
Hon.  Winton  M.  Blovnt, 
Postmaster  General.  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters.  Washington,  DC. 

HoNOBABLX  Sn:  Our  area  is  very  fortunate 
in  having  a  very  knowledgeable  Heritage 
Committee  which  has  been  very  active  In 
perpetuating  the  historic  and  memorable 
events  that  happened  in  this  beautiful  valley 
In  Central  Washington. 

As  Mayor  of  Wenatchee  I  also  am  Inter- 
ested in  commemorating  the  historic  Pang- 
born-Hemdon Transpacific  Flight  which  ter- 
minated at  the  Wenachee  Airport  October  5. 
1931. 

As  you  know  this  was  the  first  non-stop 
flight  across  the  Padflc  Ocean  from  Japan. 
This  event  contributed  much  to  the  prog- 
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ress  of  aviation  and  would  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  nation's  assortment  of  com* 
memoratlve  stamps. 

I   urgently  ask  your  cooperation  in   au- 
thorization of  an  air  mall  stamp  oommemo- 
r.itlng  this  great  historic  achievement  con- 
tributing to  America's  mastery  of  the  air. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  Young, 
tiayor,  City  o/  Wenatchee. 

Hemcxx  {slano.  Wash. 
Mrs.  Vada  McMullan, 
Postmistress. 
Wenatche,  Wath. 

Deas  Mxa.  McMullan:  Having  recently 
learned  of  the  proposal  for  a  commemorative 
stamp  marking  the  Pangbom-Hemdon 
flight,  may  I  add  my  recommendation  that 
such  an  action  be  taken. 

As  a  reporter  on  the  Wenatchee  Dally 
World  I  helped  cover  the  landing  which 
terminated  the  first  non-stop  flight  across 
the  Pacific.  In  some  37  subsequent  years  In 
the  aviation  business  (I  retired  as  Director 
of  Public  Relations  and  Advertising  a  few 
months  ago),  the  significance  of  that  flight 
became  increasingly  apparent.  Very  definite- 
ly Pangt>om  and  Hemdon  first  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  the  North  Pacific  route 
to  the  Orient. 

In  aviation  circles  the  flight  of  Pangbom 
and  Hemdon  is  rated  as  one  of  the  three  or 
four  most  significant  filghts  of  all  time — on 
a  par  with  the  flight  of  Lindbergh  over  the 
Atlantic  and  of  Kingsford-Smith  over  the 
mId-Paclfic  to  Australia. 

With  the  focus  of  world  attention  soon  to 
be  on  Japan  and  Expo-70  it  would  seem  that 
a  stamp  marking  the  first  demonstration  of 
the  possibility  of  air  travel  between  Japan 
a!^d  America  would  be  most  appropriate. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  M.  Cleveland. 

National  Association  of  Post. 
MASTxas,  Washington  Stats 
CUAITEB  No.  25, 

Ocfober  30. 1969. 
Winton  M.  Blount, 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Mx.  Blount:  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Postmasters.  Washington  State  Ch^- 
ter  No.  25  would  appreciate  your  considera- 
tion of  the  authorization  for  an  Air  Mall 
stamp,  commemorating  the  historic  Pang- 
born-Hemdon  Transportation  FUght. 

The  Pangbom-Hemdon  flight,  which  ter- 
minated at  the  Wenatchee  Airport  in  Douglas 
County  on  October  5,  1931  put  Wenatchee  and 
the  State  of  Washington  on  the  front  page 
of  every  major  newspaper  in  the  world  that 
day.  Japan  has  erected  a  montiment  marking 
the  take-off  point,  and  In  Wenatchee  they 
have  the  Pangbom-Hemdon  Memorial  which 
marks  the  landing  spot. 

A  commemorative  stamp  from  Wenatchee 
would  (1)  honor  these  brave  fliers  who  ac- 
complished the  flrst  non-stop  flight  across 
the  Paclflc  Ocean  from  Japan  to  Wenatchee, 
and  thus  contributed  so  much  to  the  prog- 
ress of  avUUon,  (2)  give  prestige  and  recog- 
nltion  to  the  City  of  Wenatchee  and  the  en- 
tire Sute  of  Washington,  (3)  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  nation's  unique  stamp 
assortment. 

Tour  cooperation  and  support  will  be  most 
valuable  to  the  Postmasters  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 


Sincerely, 


OKVI- 


HELEN     BtlNKMAW, 

President. 
Dan  McLxNNAir, 

First  Vice  President. 
Rival  Mooax, 

Second  Vice  President. 
Wanda  Nilson, 

Third  Vice  President. 
LUBXA  Hknbt, 

Secretmry  Treasurer, 
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Washington  Pedexation   of  Re- 
publican Women, 

November  24, 1969. 
Mr.  Winton  Blount, 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mx.  Blount:  The  Washington  State 
Federation  of  Republican  Women's  Executive 
Board  supports  the  Heritage  Committee  In 
Its   effort   to   obtain    authorization   for   an 
Air   Mall   Stamp,   commemorating   the   his- 
toric Pangbom-Hemdon  Transpacific  Flight. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  H.  MAtTBiCE  Aklquist, 

Sec,  WFRW. 

Central  Washington  Bank, 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  October  21. 1969. 
U.S.  Postmastex  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Honoxable  Postmaster  General: 
Charles  R.  Lindbergh's  nonstop  flight  across 
the  Paclflc  Ocean  was  one  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury's great  events,  but  equally  dramatic, 
almost,  was  the  Pangbom-Hemdon  non- 
stop flight  across  the  Paclflc  Ocean  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States  In  their  wheel- 
less  monoplane. 

The  eyes  of  the  entire  world  were  on  this 
daring  achievement.  Clyde  Panglx)m  and 
Hugh  Herndon  have  long  since  passed  away, 
but  their  history-making  flight  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  acclaimed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Paclflc  now  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  Century  has  passed. 

This  year  a  fine  monument  was  erected 
at  the  site  where  they  landed  and  Japa- 
nese newspaper  and  government  officials  came 
to  this  country  to  officiate  at  the  ceremonies. 

Our  request  Is  that  you  authorize  an  air- 
mail stamp  commemorating  this  world  re- 
nowned achievement. 

In    many    respects    the   Pacific    Ocean    Is 
America's  new  frontier.  This,  plus  Japan's 
forthcoming  World  Fair,  further  emphasize 
the  timeliness  of  the  Memorial  Stamp. 
Very  truly  yours. 

KlXBY  Buxincslet. 

Resolution  Commemokatinc  the  First 
Txans-Pacific  Non-Stop  Flight 

This  app>eal  for  a  Commemorative  Air  Mail 
Stamp  has  widespread  National  significance 
and  Ls  believed  worthy  of  consideration. 

Whereas:  this  Trans-Pacific  flight  Is  com- 
parable to  the  spectacular  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  of  Colonel  Charles  Lindt>ergh  and. 

Whereas:  the  even  has  long  been  com- 
memorated in  Japan  with  a  monument  and 
recently,  a  monument  was  dedicated  at  the 
sight  of  landing  of  this  history  making  flight 
In  Wenatchee,  Washington  and. 

Whereas:  the  International  flavor  will  be 
pleasantly  accepted  by  our  Western  neigh- 
bors and. 

Whereas:  the  Importance  of  this  event  is 
a  never  ending  link  In  the  progress  of  this 
flight  conscious  World, 

Therefore;  Be  it  resolved  that  District  No. 
10  of  Chapter  No.  25  of  the  NaUonal  Associ- 
ation of  Postmasters  of  the  United  States 
ask  your  consideration  of  this  historical  flrst 
Trans-I>actflc  non-stop  flight  of  Clyde  Pang- 
bom and  Hugh  Hemdon  II  and  seek  to  au- 
thorize an  Air  Mail  Stamp  commenus'atlng 
the  event. 

QlXtm  R.  FXEDERICKSON, 

District  President. 

OCOBCE  E.  WnJtlN, 

Secretary. 

The  Wenatchee  Daily  Woelo, 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  December  1, 1969. 
Mr.  Winton  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mx.  BLotrwr:   We  are  interested  In 
seeing  a  postage  stamp,  preferably  air  mall — 
to    commemorate    the    historic    Pangbom- 
Hemdon  Transpaclflc  Fll^t.  If  possible,  we 
would  like  you  to  authorize  such  a  stamp. 


The  stamp  would  not  only  honor  these  two 
fliers,  but  would  commemorate  a  historical 
event — the  first  non-stop  flight  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  Japan  to  Wenatchee  Oc- 
tober 5, 1931.  Japan  has  erected  a  monument 
marking  the  take-off  point.  This  year  a 
similar  monument  was  erected  near  Wenat- 
chee with  16  international  officials  here  for 
the  dedication. 

The  flight,  we  feel,  is  a  landmark  in  avia- 
tion history.  And  as  such,  should  be  com- 
memorated. Your  authorization  of  a  Pang- 
born-Hemdon air  mail  stamp  would  be  much 
appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WiLFBEO  R.  Woods, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Wen.'^tchee  Chambbi  of  Commexce, 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  January  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Winton  Blount, 

Postmaster  General  of  the   United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

IXar  Mr.  Blount:  The  Wenatchee  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  pleased  to  endorse  the 
petition  of  the  Chelan  County  Heritage 
Committee  for  Issuance  of  a  United  States 
commemorative  postage  stamp  honoring  the 
first  nonstop  trans-pacific  flight  (Sapporo  to 
Wenatchee)  by  Hugh  Hemdon  and  Clyde 
Pangborn  In  1931. 

The  United  States  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington will  be  participants  In  the  1970  Osaka 
(Japan)  Worlds  Fair.  Noting  that  this  na- 
tion has  Issued  commemorative  stamps  in 
recognition  of  other  worlds  fairs  In  this  na- 
tion and  abroad,  the  Osaka  event  might  well 
be  commemorated  in  conjunction  with  this 
great  aviation  achievement  shared  by  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

Your  Interest  in  the  recognition  of  this 
significant  historic  event  will  be  most  sin- 
cerely appreciated. 
Respectfully. 

D.  N.  Gellatlt,  Jr., 

President. 

Public  Uthjtt  District 
No.  1  OF  Chelan  County. 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  February  2.  1970. 
Winton   M.   Blount, 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mx.  Blount:  Public  Utility  District 
No.  1  of  Chelan  County  supports  the  Chelan 
County  Heritage  Committee  In  its  efforts  to 
obtain  authorization  for  an  Air  Mall  Stamp 
to  be  printed  commemorating  the  historic 
Pangborn-Hemdon  Transpaclflc  FUght.  This 
first  non-stop  flight  across  the  Paclflc  Oce!^ 
from  Japan  contributed  much  to  the  prog- 
ress of  aviation  and  Is  certainly  worthy  of 
such  a  commemoration. 

The  Japanese  have  erected  a  monument 
marking  the  take-off  point  of  the  flight  in 
Japan  and  there  Is  now  a  Pangborn-Hemdon 
Memorial  in  Wenatchee  which  marks  the 
landing  spot.  A  commemorative  stamp  will 
further  recognize  and  honor  the  magnitude 
of  this  accomplishment  and  the  brave  and 
daring  men  who  carried  it  to  completion. 

We  would  gratefully  appreciate  your  favor- 
able consideration  of  authorization  of  such 
an  Air  Mall  Stamp. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard   C.   Elmoxk, 

Manager. 

Public  Uttlity  District  No.  I  or 
Douglas  County, 
East  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  February  3, 1970. 
Hon.  Winton  M.  Bloxtnt, 
VS.  Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Six:   We  would  like  to  express  our 
enthusiastic    support    of   an    effort    by   the 
Chelan  County  Heritage  Committee  for  Is- 
snance  of  an  air  mall  stamp  oonunemoratlng 
the  hlst<»^c  Pangbom-Hemdon  lYaiupadfle 
Flight  nearly  40  years  ago. 
This  first  Don-8t<9  flight  across  the  Pacific 
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Ocean  from  Japan  bad  Its  termination  here 
on  October  5.  1931,  tn  a  dramatic  event  that 
electrified  the  world.  Suitable  monuments 
have  now  been  erected  tn  both  countries  to 
mark  the  take-oS  and  landing  poinu  of  that 
historic  night.  We  Join  «-lth  others  In  seeking 
your  favorable  consideration  of  issuing  a 
commemorative  stamp  to  the  event  and  to 
the  memory  of  these  intrepid  fliers  who  gam- 
bled their  lives  to  make  aviation  history. 
Very  truly  yours. 

MicMAri.    DoMTEN.    President. 

Llotd  McLean.  Vice  President. 

Howard   Pret.   Secretary. 

North  Central  Regional  Library. 
WenatcHee.  Wash..  Ocfober  22. 1969. 
WiNTON  M.  Blount, 

Poatmaater  General.  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  add  our  pleas 
to  those  of  the  Chelan  County  Heritage-Com- 
mlttee.  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  authoriza- 
tion for  an  Air-Mail  stamp  commemorating 
the  Panglwrn-Hemdon  Transpacific  Plight  of 
1931. 

Clyde  Pangbom  and  Hugh  Herndon  landed 
at  Wenatchee  on  October  5.  1931.  after  mak- 
ing the  first  non-stop  flight  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  fiew  from  Samushiro  Beach. 
Japan  to  Wenatchee,  Washington  tn  41  hours 
and  13  minutes.  Japan  has  erected  a  monu- 
ment marking  the  takeoff  place,  and  We- 
natchee has  erected  the  Pangborn-Hemdon 
Memorial,  marking  the  landing  spot. 

We  feel  that  a  commemorative  stamp 
would  Indeed  honor  these  aviators  who  added 
so  much  to  the  story  of  aviation. 

Sincerely, 
Virginia  Onagy.  Kathryn  Bender.  Louise 

Mlrabell.  Dorothy  McKenzle.  Mary  M. 

French.  Mike  Lynch.  Carol  McFarland, 

Annie    Koinzan,    Doreen    T.    Purcell. 

Margaret    Whltlock.    Mary    Mlddleton. 

Elizabeth     Stroup,     Boyden     Brooks. 

Rowena  B.  Christiansen,  Maxine  Van 

Brocklin,  Virginia  Koon,  Anna  Merle 

KUewer,   Doris   Clark,   June   Whipple. 

Dee  A.  Hill.  Nora  R.  Penton.  Leeta  M 

Watt.  

Wknatches.  Wash.,  October  16, 1969. 

WiNTON   M.   BLO0NT, 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  add  my  support  to  the 
effort  of  the  Chelan  County  Heritage  Com- 
mittee to  obtain  authorization  of  an  Air  Mall 
Stamp  conunemorating  the  historic  Pang- 
iMrn-Herndon  Transpacific  Flight  In  the 
early  days  of  aviation. 

It  was  a  significant  "first"  In  aviation, 
worthy  of  the  monuments  which  mark  the 
take-off  and  landing  points  and  now  worthy 
of  being  ootmnemorated  by  the  Issuance  of 
an  Air  Mall  Stamp. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  B  Rowx, 

Architect. 

Chelan  County  Women's  RErtm- 
UCAN  Club, 
Wenatchee.  Wash  .  Octotyer  IS.  1969. 

Hon.  WINTOM  M.  BLOtlMT, 

Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dtar  Mr.  Postmaster  Okneral:  We  re- 
spectfully request  your  -earnest  considera- 
tion of  issuance  of  an  Air  Mall  stamp,  com- 
memorating the  historic  Pangborn-Hemdon 
Transpacific  Flight  from  Tokyo,  Japan  to 
Wenatchee.  Washington,  n.S.A.  In  October 
of  1931. 

Japan  has  erected  a  monument  marking 
the  take-off  point,  and  Wenatchee  now  has 
a  Pangljorn-Hemdon  Memorial  which  marks 
the  landing  spot.  A  Commemorative  Stamp 
will  further  recognize  and  honor  the  magni- 
tude of  the  accomplishment,  and  the  brave 
and  daring  men  who  accomplished  the  first 
non-stop  flight  acroaa  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  stamp  would  also  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  nation's  unique  stamp  assort- 
ment. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Mn.  Frank  Koniv, 

Preiident. 

Wenatcher  Valley  Clinic. 
Wenatchee,  Wash..  October  4,  1969. 
WiNTON  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General. 
Post  Office  Headquarters. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Wenatchee  Valley  Clinic 
urges  the  Post  Office  Department  to  authorize 
an  Air  Mall  stamp  commemorating  the  his- 
toric Pangborn-Hemdon  Transpacific  Flight. 

A  commemorative  stamp  would  honor 
these  brave  filers  who  accomplished  this  first 
nonstop  filght  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
Japan.  Japan  has  erected  a  monument  mark- 
ing the  take-off  and  a  memorial  marks  the 
landing  spot  in  Douglas  County,  State  of 
Washington. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  a  commemorative 
stamp  recognizing  this  accomplishment. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Win  Baker, 
Business  Manager, 

Joint  Planning  Omcc, 
Wenatchee.  Wash  ,  October  6, 19G9. 
WiNTON  M.  Blount, 
Postma-ter  General, 
Post  Office  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Wenatchee  City  Planning 
Commission  wishes  to  add  Its  support  to 
other  organizations  in  the  area  in  urging  the 
Post  Office  to  authorize  an  Air  Mall  stamp 
commemorating  the  historic  Pangl>om- 
Hemdon  Transpacific  Flight. 

Japan  has  erected  a  monument  marking 
the  take-off  site  and  a  memorial  marks  the 
landing  spot  In  Douglas  County,  State  of 
Washington.  It  is  most  fitting  that  a  com- 
memorative stamp  be  Issued  to  honor  these 
brave  fliers  who  accomplished  this  first  non- 
stop flight  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
Japan. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  a  commemorative 
stamp  recognizing  this  historic  flight. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Win  Baxer,  Chairman. 

Lion  CLtn  or  Wrnatchcb, 

Wenatchee,  Wash.,  August  21. 1969. 
WiNTON  M.  Blount, 

Postmaster  General.  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters.  Washington.  DC. 
Sir:  On  October  5.  1931  the  termination  of 
the  Pangborn-Hemdon  filght.  non-stop 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Japan  to 
Wenatehee,  contributed  much  to  the  prog- 
ress of  aviation. 

As  of  this  date  monuments  have  been 
erected  marking  the  take-off  and  landing 
points  of  the  fliers  who  accomplished  this 
great  feat . 

The  Wenatchee  Lions  Club  urges  you  to 
consider  the  authorization  of  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  that  would  further  recognize  and 
honor  the  magnitude  of  this  tremendous  ac- 
complishment and  the  brave  and  daring  men 
who  carried  It  to  completion. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  In  advance  for 
your  careful  consideration  of  this  matter. 
Respectfully. 

Carl  Frcrtr, 
Wenatchee  Lions  Club. 

National  Lzacvc  or  Postmasttrs 
or  the  UNrTEo  States, 

SUtana.  Wash.,  September  7. 1969. 
WiNTON  M.  Blount, 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters,  W€Uhington.  DC. 
Drar  Mr.  Bloumt:  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committer  of  the  Washington 
State  Branch  of  the  National  League  of  Post- 
masters September  6,  we  voted  to  endorse 
the  appeal  of  the  Chelan  County  Heritage 
Committee  for  authorization  for  an  Air  Mail 
stamp  commemorating  the  historic  Pang- 
born-Hemdon Transpacific  Flight. 


We  felt  this  to  be  quite  a  milestone  In  his- 
tory and  very  worth  while  commemorating. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eleanor  Monson, 
Secretary-treasurer. 

Wenatchee,  Wash., 

February  2, 1970. 
WiNTON  M.  Blount, 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Sn:  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Wenatchee  Garden  Club  in  January  35  mem- 
l)ers  present  voted  unanimously  to  support 
the  Heritage  Committee  in  their  effort  to 
obtain  authorization  for  an  Air  Mail  Stamp 
conunemorating  the  historic  Pangborn-Hem- 
don Transpacific  Flight. 

The  Pangborn-Hemdon  filght  which  ter- 
minated at  the  Wenatchee  Airport  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  1931  put  Wenatchee  and  the  State  of 
Washington  on  the  front  page  of  every  ma- 
jor newspaper  In  the  world  that  day. 

Japan  has  erected  a  monument  marking 
the  take-off  point  and  there  Is  a  Pangborn- 
Hemdon  memorial  which  marks  the  land- 
ing point. 

A   commemorative   stamp   would    further 
recognize  and  honor  the  magnitude  of  this 
accomplishment  and  the   brave  and  daring 
men  who  carried  It  to  completion. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Verna  M.  Smtth. 
Secretary  Wenatchee  Garden  Club 

Allied    Arts    Council    or   North 
Central  Washington. 
Wenatchee.  Wash  ,  October  25, 1969 
Mr.  WiNTON  M.  Blount, 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department 
Headquarters.  W€uhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Blount:  The  Heritage  Commit- 
tee of  Wenatchee,  Washington,  Is  applying 
for  authorization  for  an  Air  Mall  stamp 
commemorating  the  historic  Panglx>rn- 
Herndon  Transpacific  filght,  which  termi- 
nated in  Wenatchee  October  5,  1931. 

This  historic  achievement  was  officially  rec- 
ognized in  our  area  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  beautiful  memorial,  spearheaded 
by  the  Heritage  Committee,  and  built 
through  the  volunteer  efforts  of  hundreds 
of  local  people.  The  dedication  ceremony  was 
a  highlight  of  the  Apple  Blossom  Festival  In 
May  of  this  year.  Japanese  representatives 
were  present  and  took  part  in  this  cere- 
mony. The  memorial,  located  In  Douglas 
County,  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  shaft  of  na- 
tive stone  enhanced  by  a  bird  in  flight,  de- 
signed by  Walter  Oraham,  an  artist  of  na- 
tional renown. 

We  believe  not  only  that  the  flight  In  it- 
self is  deserving  of  the  recognition  which  a 
commemorative  stamp  would  give  it,  but 
the  Impressive  memorial  Is  an  eminently 
fitting  subject  and  would  prove  to  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  our  nation's  stamp  assort- 
ment. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  issuing  a  stamp  to  honor 
the  accomplishment  of  Pangborn  and  Hern- 
don who  through  their  accomplishment  lent 
luster  not  only  to  Wenatchee,  but  to  Ameri- 
ca's aviation  history  as  well. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jambs  Fault, 

President. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  routine  morn- 
ing business.  > 

ADMINISTRATION  HAS  NO  SPECIFIC 
PROGRAM  TO  HALT  HIGH  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
trary to  their  public  statements,  the  Nix- 
on administration  has  no  specific  plans 
or  shelf  of  effective  job  programs  to  com- 
bat the  major  rise  In  unemployment  pro- 
jected for  this  year  In  the  Nixon  budget. 
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Key  administration  spokpsmen  have 
made  their  ca«e  In  appearances  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Ccwnmittee.  On  the 
Issue  of  combating  unemployment,  they 
have  substituted  talk  for  action. 

Expert  after  expert  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  unemployment 
this  year  will  lise  to  the  5-  to  6-percent 
level.  The  budget  itself  projects  a  4.3- 
percent  average  for  the  year.  Since  it  Is 
lower  than  that  now,  this  means  that 
unemployment  wlU  be  much  higher  at 
the  end  of  the  year  If  the  experts'  projec- 
tions come  about. 

One  of  the  estimates  was  by  the  prin- 
cipal economic  adviser  to  the  President, 
the  chairman  of  the  economic  advisers, 
Paul  McCracken.  who  admitted  that  a 
4.3-percent  average  would  mean  there 
would  have  to  be  a  rate  of  at  least  5  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that 
would  mean  close  to  an  additional  1  mil- 
lion Americans  out  of  work. 

When  asked  what  they  intend  to  do 
to  combat  high  imemployment,  admin- 
istration spokesmen  all  claimed  they 
would  take  action.  But  when  pressed  for 
specific  acts  we  got  form  for  substance, 
rhetoric  instead  of  specific  plans,  and 
big  talk  to  describe  ineffective  programs. 
When  asked  what  are  the  "strong 
measures"  they  say  they  are  ready  to 
take,  the  administration  spokesmen  told 
us  three  things,  all  of  which  are  either 
vague  or  useless. 

They  say  they  would  end  the  75-per- 
cent cutback  on  Federal  financing  of 
construction.  But  that  cutback  was  a 
feeble  Instrument  and  amounted  to  less 
than  $300  million.  It  had  no  effect  in 
halting  Inflation  and  It  would  obviously 
be  useless  In  reversing  a  recession  and 
stimulating  employment.  It  Is  less  than 
one  three-thousandths  part  of  the  $985 
billion  gross  national  product. 

Second,  the  administration  spokesmen 
claim  they  would  rely  on  action  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  is  typical  of 
the  administration  that  Its  key  plans  de- 
pend on  the  action  of  an  agency  which 
is  Independent  of  the  executive  and 
whose  powers  to  combat  unemployment 
are  weak  and  ineffective.  Many  experts 
characterize  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
power  to  reverse  a  recession  by  Increas- 
ing the  money  supply  as  Ineffective  as 
"pushing  on  a  string". 

It  Is  par  for  the  course  that  the  admin- 
istration's key  pltns  to  fight  unemploy- 
ment depends  on  ineffective  action  by 
an  agency  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
stitutional control. 

Finally  they  refer  vaguely  to  some 
form  of  "budget  management,"  whatever 
that  is. 

This  Is  no  program  at  all.  It  is  clearly 
all  talk  and  no  action.  At  best  It  is  a 
series  of  weak  and  pusllanlmous  pro- 
posals. At  worst  It  would  be  wholly  inef- 
fective. It  is  hardly  calculated  to  instiU 
confidence  in  the  more  than  700,000 
workers  who  will  be  laid  off  in  1970. 

Tills  country  needs  a  clearly  defined 
shelf  of  specific  programs  to  counteract 
unemployment  if  it  is  as  large  as  pre- 
dicted later  this  year.  Instead  we  get 
vague  promises  or  redundant  proposals. 
If  we  are  to  stop  infiatlon  and  head  off 
unemployment,  we  need  to  get  ready 
now. 


WHY    DOES    THE    UNITED    STATES 
NOT  OUTLAW  MASS  MURDER? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
short  but  poignant  article  appearing  in 
the  current  Issue  of  Look  magazine.  Ar- 
thur Morse  examines  why  the  United 
States  has  thus  far  failed  to  outlaw  mass 
murder  by  ratifying  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide.  Incidentally,  this  is 
the  convention  that  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Attorney 
General  just  asked  the  Senate  to  act 
on. 

Morse  traces  the  history  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  and  claims  that  lawyer 
Eberhard  P.  Deutsch  Is  the  man  who  for 
20  years  has  led  the  successful  fight 
against  ratification.  But  as  sysU-matically 
as  Deutsch  built  up  opposition  to  the 
Genocide  Convention,  Morse  shows  that 
In  the  last  few  years  prominent  lawyers 
like  Bnino  Bitker,  retired  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Clark.  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers,  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren. Rita  Hauser.  and  former  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  have 
strongly  supported  ratification  of  the 
convention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
article  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wht   Doesn't   the   Unfteo   States   Oittlaw 

Mass   Murder?  The  Emotional  STRtrcoLE 

Over  Signing  the  U.N.  Genocide  Tbeatt 

Approaches  a  New  Climax 
(By  Arthur  D.  Morse,  author  of  "While  Six 
MllUon  Died") 

The  apparent  American  massacre'  in  Song- 
my,  Vietnam,  has  been  condemned  around 
the  world  as  genocide.  On  a  village  scale,  the 
events  in  Songmy  bear  a  terrifying  similarity 
to  Nazi  mass  murder — old  men,  women  and 
children  gunned  down,  hurled  into  ditches, 
blown  apart  by  grenades.  The  savagery 
seemed  intensified  by  a  pervasive  racial  con- 
tempt. 

But  Songmy,  for  all  Its  horror,  was  not 
genocide.  Genocide  means  the  systematic  ex- 
termination of  a  national,  ethnic,  racial  or 
religious  group.  Songmy  represents  a  lesser 
magnitude  of  barbarity. 

In  spite  of  this  distinction,  the  United 
States  is  uniquely  vulnerable  to  charges  of 
genocide.  Most  Americans  do  not  realize 
that  their  coimtry  is  the  only  major  power 
In  the  United  Nations  that  has  refused  to 
ratify  the  one  International  treaty  seeking 
to  halt  mass  killing — the  UN  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide. 

The  United  States  helped  to  steer  tbe 
Genocide  Convention  through  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  imanimoai  vote  back  In 
1948.  But  U.S.  ratification  requires  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  and  the  President's  signa- 
ture. Neither  has  occurred.  The  Senate  has 
Ignored  the  convention  ever  since  the  Tru- 
man Administration,  when  it  died  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  And  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
remained  silent.  Meanwhile,  74  nations  have 
ratified  It. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  support 
this  and  other  U.N.  human-rights  measures 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  implacable  op- 
I>osltian  of  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch.  a  72-year- 
old  New  Orleans  lawyer  who  has  dedicated 
much  of  his  career  to  their  defeat.  For  many 
years,  he  was  a  member,  then  chairman,  of 
the  Amerlcah  Bar  Association's  Ironically 
titled  Committee  for  Peace  and  Law  Through 
the  United  Nations.  This  committee  has  ex- 
erted great  influence  within  the  Bar  Associa- 


tion and.  even  more  important,  within  the 
Foreign  Relations  Ccxnmlttee  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

What  does  the  Genocide  Convention  pro- 
pose, and  what  does  Eberhard  Deutsch  fear? 

The  treaty  specifies  five  acts  that,  if  ac- 
companied by  the  intent  to  destroy  a  na- 
tional, ethnic,  racial  or  reUglous  group,  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  genocide:  killing  mem- 
bers of  a  group;  causing  them  serious  bodily 
or  mental  harm;  deliberately  InfUctlng  upon 
them  conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring 
about  their  physical  destruction;  imposing 
measures  to  prevent  births  within  their 
group,  and  forcibly  transferring  their  chil- 
dren to  another  group. 

The  convention  denies  genocldists  the 
right  of  poUtical  asylum.  Countries  ratifying 
the  convention  agree  to  extradite  the  ac- 
cused for  trial  by  a  court  of  the  nation  in 
which  the  alleged  genocide  was  committed. 

If  a  government  falls  to  prevent  or  punish 
genocide,  another  nation  may  bring  the  case 
before  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Though  the  court  can  order  the  negligent 
country  to  take  remedial  action,  it  has  no 
punitive  ix)wer.  To  fill  this  void,  the  Genocide 
Convention  suggests  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  a  new  International  tribunal  with 
power  to  punish.  The  creation  of  this  court 
would  require  ratification  by  each  nation. 

Of  course,  the  mere  signing  of  the  conven- 
tion would  not  end  the  threat  of  genocide, 
but  it  is  the  essential  first  step  under  inter- 
national law  toward  this  goal.  Supporters  of 
the  convention  argue  that  its  existence  in 
the  1930's  would  have  braked  Nazi  excesses 
or  at  least  led  to  the  early  outlawing  of 
Germany  by  the  world  community. 

Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  an  affable  and  court- 
ly gentleman  of  formidable  legal  skills,  told 
me  he  deplores  the  crime  of  genocide  but 
that  he  views  this  and  other  UN  human- 
rights  conventions  as  subtle  techniques  for 
circumventing  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  bringing  about  a  "creeping  inter- 
national encroachment"  of  American  Insti- 
tutions. 

Deutsch  mirrors  the  views  of  his  mentor. 
Prank  E.  Holman.  the  late  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  whom  Deutsch 
described  to  me  as  "a  reactionary  and  prob- 
ably a  John  Bircher  but  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
and  a  delightful  gentleman." 

According  to  Deutsch.  Article  VI  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  which  states 
that  treaties  "shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,"  presents  the  advocates  of  social 
change  with  a  device  for  bypassing  Congress. 
He  regards  this  as  a  sinister  method  of  ac- 
complishing, by  treaty,  changes  that  Con- 
gress would  not  approve  as  domestic  legisla- 
tion. He  has  little  confidence  In  such  deci- 
sions as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  1967  rul- 
ing m  the  case  of  Reid  vs.  Covert,  when  It 
said:  "This  Court  has  regularly  and  uni- 
formly recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution over  a  treaty." 

During  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
the  Genocide  Convention  was  plvinged  Into 
obsctirlty  by  the  so-called  Bricker  Amend- 
ment, which  challenged  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  President.  Appropriately,  the 
architect  of  the  Bricker  Amendment  was  not 
the  silver-haired  Ohio  Senator  for  whom  it 
was  named  but  the  relentless  Eberhard 
Deutsch. 

In  1963,  President  Kennedy,  stUl  fearftU 
of  the  states'  rights  issue,  ignored  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  when  he  tirged  action  on 
three  less  controversial  UN  conventions — 
Slavery,  the  PoUUcal  Rights  of  Women  and 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor.  It  took  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  fotir  years 
to  get  around  to  than,  and  then  It  approved 
only  the  Slavery  Convention.  Fifty-one  na- 
tional organizations  had  banded  together  in 
support  of  all  three  conventions,  but  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  once  again  upheld 
Deutsch,  permitting  him  to  testify  without 
challenge  at  a  separate  session  to  which  his 
opponents  were  not  Invited. 
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But  there  was  now  one  sharply  dissenting 
voice  In  Deutsch's  own  Bar  Asaiaclatlon  com- 
mittee Bruno  V.  Bltker  of  Milwaukee  called 
for  passage  of  the  three  human-rights  meas- 
ures sent  up  by  President  Kennedy  and  In- 
sisted upon  adding  the  long-neglected  Geno- 
cide Convention.  Bitker  said.  ".  .  .  crimes 
against  humanity  are  not  local  in  nature; 
they  must  be  outlawed  internationally." 

Deutsch  has  referred  to  Mr.  Bitker  as  a 
"bleeding  heart":  the  "bleeding  hearts"  be- 
gan a  counterattack  during  1968.  This  had 
been  designated  as  the  International  Year 
for  Human  Rights,  and  President  John&on 
had  established  a  commission  for  Its  ob- 
servance. Bitker  was  one  of  its  most  active 
members  and  served  on  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee of  distingxiished  lawyers,  headed  by 
retired  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark 
and  including  William  P.  Rogers,  soon  to  be 
named  Secretary  of  State  by  President  Nixon, 
and  John  R.  Stevenson,  who  would  become 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  State  Department  under 
Nixon. 

The  lawyers'  committee  issued  A  Report  in 
Support  of  the  Treat ytnakmg  Pou-er  o/  the 
United  States  in  Human  Rights  Matters. 
which  demolished  the  argun.ents  of  Deutsch 
and  his  followers.  The  report  concluded  that 
human  rights  are  matters  of  international 
concern  and  quoted  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren: "We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the 
first  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  .  . 

Last  year,  opposition  to  Deutsch  gained 
strength  when  President  Nixon  appointed 
Mrs.  Rita  E.  Hauser  as  US.  Representative 
to  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission.  A 
dynamic  young  lawyer  dedicated  to  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  she 
ts  also  chairman  of  a  conunlttee  of  the  Bar 
Association's  Section  of  Individual  Rights 
and  Responsibilities.  In  a  strong  report,  this 
committee  now  recommended  that  the  Asso- 
ciation's ruling  House  of  Delegates  adopt  a 
resolution  favoring  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  Sen.  J  William  Fulbrlght. 
apparently  as  reluctant  about  the  Genocide 
Convention  as  he  is  about  civil  rights,  re- 
quires this  ABA  approval  as  a  prerequisite 
for  action  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, which  he  chairs. 

As  for  the  old  Deutsch  committee,  it  has 
been  irenamed  the  Conunlttee  on  World  Or- 
der Under  Law.  and  he  has  been  retired  from 
its  ranks,  though  retaining  other  Bar  Asso- 
ciation authority.  The  new  chairman  is 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  former  US.  At- 
torney General  and  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
He  and  bis  committee  have  agreed  with  Mrs. 
Hauser's  report.  A  third  group  In  the  Bar 
Association,  the  UN  Activities  Committee 
chaired  by  Robert  Rosenstock  of  New  York, 
also  supports  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  long  battle  has  at  last  reached  a  cli- 
max. These  three  recommendations  by  ABA 
committees  are  being  presented  for  action  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  meeting  in  Atlanta 
February  23-25  For  the  first  time.  Eberhard 
Deutsch  is  confronted  by  a  determined  coali- 
tion favoring  the  Genocide  Convention.  If 
Deutsch  is  defeated,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  President  Nixon 
to  end  this  nation's  long  isolation  as  the  only 
major  power  that  has  not  gone  on  record 
against  mass  murder. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUI  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be   rescinded. 

The  PREsroma  officer,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  motion  will  be  made  shortly  to 
recess.  However,  before  that  motion  Is 
made.  I  would  ask  the  Chair,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators,  what  the  pending 
business  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  the  pending  question  is 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mai-yland  iMr.  Mathias>. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


VOTES  TOMORROW 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  state  the  following  fact  for 
the  information  of  Senators.  It  is  by  way 
of  a  recapitulation  of  the  orders  se- 
cured by  the  majority  leader  for  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  shortly 
recess  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing under  the  previous  order.  Iminediate- 
ly  upon  the  completion  of  the  prayer  and 
the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  on  tomorrow,  there  will  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Following  the  [>erlod  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business,  I  presume 
there  will  be  a  short  quorum,  and,  Mr. 
President,  there  will  then  be  a  vote  on 
treaty.  Executive  A,  intellectual  and  in- 
dustrial property  conventions,  which  will 
occur  at  10:20  tomorrow  morning  under 
the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  the  treaty  is  laid  before  the 
Senate,  it  will  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness, at  which  time  the  Pastore  rule  will 
become  operative  for  the  next  3  hours. 

Orders  have  been  granted  on  various 
amendments.  There  will  be  4  hours  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathus)  to  section  408  of  the  bill,  to 
be  equally  divided:  1  hour  to  be  equally 
divided,  on  the  amendment  to  section 
409;  2  hours  on  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 410.  to  be  equally  divided;  2  hours 
on  the  amendment  affecting  impacted 
areas  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  i  Mr.  Sponc  >  and,  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hruska),  to 
be  equally  divided;  and  4  hours  on  the 
bill,  to  be  equally  divided;  with  the 
agreement  that  on  all  other  amendments 
there  will  be  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided. 

And  on  all  amendments  to  the  afore- 
mentioned amendments,  substitutes,  or 
motions,  with  the  exception  of  a  motion 
to  table,  there  will  be  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tomorrow  Senators  may  make  state- 
ments, not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  during 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  will 
be  votes  tomorrow.  Again,  the  first  vote 
will  be  10:20  p.m.  and  all  Senators  are 
put  on  notice. 

I  repeat,  the  moi-ning  business  will  be 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Saturday, 
February  28,  1970,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  27  (legislative  day  of 
February  26  •.  1970: 

Diplomatic   and   Forcicn   Sexvicx 

William  C.  Burdette.  of  Georgia,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Malawi. 

Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson.  Jr..  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenlpotentiwry  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Uganda. 

Walter  C.  Ploeser.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Costa 
Rica. 

Patent  OrncK 

Robert  Gotischalk.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
^irst  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Pateiiu, 
vice  Edwiu  L.  Reynolds,  resigned. 

En VIRO.S MENTAL    SCIENCE    SERVICES 
AOMINISTRATION 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  In  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  commanders 
Archibald  J.  Patrick 
Bruce  I  Williams 
William  R.  Curtis 
R.  Lawrence  Swanson 
James  Collins 
Robert  A.  Trauschke 
Francis  D.  Moran 

To  be  lieutenant  commanden 
Richard  V.  O'Connell 
Walter  S.  Simmons 
John  P.  Vandermeulen 
Oeorge  C.  Chappell 
Theodore  Wyzewskl 
Merrltt  N.  Walter 
Kenneth  F.  Burke 
Fidel  T.  Smith 


Fehmary  27,  1970 

To  be  lieutenantt 
Hugh  B.  Milbum  John  E.  t"©!! 

Dennis  L.  Oravea  Gerald  W.  McOiU 

James  M.  McClelland    William  B.  Knight.  Jr. 
John  C.  Veselenak  Charles  L.  Hardt 

Brent  H.  Traughber      Roderick  8.  Patwell 

To  be  litutenants  {junior  grade) 
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Glenn  H.  Endrud 
John  H.  Snooks 
Jamea  P.  Travers 
Douglas  P.  Jones 
Kenneth  W.  Slgley 
Efrem  R.  Krlsher 
Gordon  F.  Tomberg 


Glenn  M.  Garte 
Melvyn  C.  Grunthal 
Lawrence  C.  Hall 
William  D.  Nef f 
V.  Kenneth  Leonard. 

Jr. 
Douglas  A.  Danner 


Thomas  C.  Howell  m 
David  M.  Chambers 
Richard  S.  Young 
Bruce  W.  Fisher 
Ted  G.  Hetu 
Michael  Kawka 
Michael  J.  Moorman 
PhlUp  D.  Hitch 
Clarence  W.  Tlgnor 

To  be 
Stephen  E.  Anderly 
John  R.  Annett 
Archibald  C.  Davis  III 
George  C.  Fuller 


John  J.  Iienart 
Stephen  ^.  Poster 
Gregory  R.  GUlen 
William  R.  Daniels 
Lynn  T.  GlUnuux 
Floyd  Cbildrees  n 
Charles  N.  Wbltaker 
Robert  V.  Smart 
Jonathan  R.  Carr 

ensigns 

Ronald  L.  Gester 
Thomas  M.  Goforth 
Howard  W.  Herz 


WUUam  M.  Homlck. 

Jr. 
Wayne  A.  Hoyle 
Robert  L.  Johnscxi 
Raymond  Louis 
Stewart  McOee.  Jr. 
Donald  W.  Nostrant 
Harvey  L.  Parry,  Jr. 
Raymond  W.  ReiUy 
Robert  C.  Roush 
Robert  W.  Rushing 
Stephen  C.  Schwartz 
Ronald  J.  Smolowltz 
WlUlain  A.  Viertel 


John  D.  Busman 
Roger  J.  DeVlvo 
Robert  M.  Dixon 
Donald  A.  Drake 
Stephen  M.  Dunn 
Dale  M.  Hodges 
Lewis  A.  Laplne 
Gregory  L.  Miller 
Carl  F.  Peters  n 
William  G.  Plchel 
John  L.  Robblns 
Dean  R.  Seldel 
Thomas  W.  Richards 
Lester  B.  Smith,  Jr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PRAYER  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   CONNECTlCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  prayer.  I  believe  a  basic 
sUtement  dealing  with  some  of  the  most 
frequent  objections  to  a  public  prayer 
amendment  wUl  be  useful  to  the  debate 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened  which 
makes  a  peoples'  amendment  for  public 
prayer  necessary? 

On  June  25.  1962.  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  without  citing  any  precedent,  that 
the  following  prayer  freely  recited  by 
pupils  and  teachers  in  New  York  State 
public  schools  was  unconstitutional: 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  ask  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country. 

On  June  17,  1963,  the  Supreme  Court 
banned  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible 
reading  from  the  schools  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  though  in  both  in- 
stances recitation  had  been  by  statute 
free. 

•  The  only  effective  way  to  reverse  a 
precedent-making  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  through  a  carefully 
worded  constitutional  amendment.  This 
we  propose. 

What  did  the  Court  really  do? 

As  In  all  Court  decisions  there  are 
brave  smd  good  words  here.  What  Is  im- 
portant, however,  is  not  the  incidental 
remarks  but  the  deed  of  the  decisions. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  had  once 
conunented  on  the  Dred  Scott  decision — 

When  all  the  words,  the  collateral  matter 
was  cleared  away  from  it,  all  the  chafi  was 
fanned  out  of  It,  It  was  a  bare  absurdity. 

Such  Is  the  case  here.  In  its  first  de- 
cision, the  Court  equated  "establish- 
ment" with  public  reverence,  whether 
free  or  not.  whether  institutional  or  not, 
whether  sectarian  or  not.  In  its  second 
decision,  the  Court  said  that  even  to 
question  the  historic  validity  of  this 
equation  was  "of  value  only  as  academic 
exercises."  Inserted  Into  such  an  equa- 
tion, despite  the  Court's  occasional  as- 
surance to  the  contrary,  all  practices  of 
public  reverence  among  us  must  fall. 
This,  in  fact.  Is  what  the  Coiu-t  did.  The 
fight  for  a  peoples'  amendment  for  pub- 


lic prayer  is,  thus,  a  fight  to  eradicate 
what  we  have  called  the  fatal  equation. 
Much  more  Is  Involved  here  than  the 
prayer  alone. 

Are  we  attacking  the  Court? 

We  attack  the  Integrity  neither  of  the 
persons  nor  the  Institution  of  the  Court 
as  then  constituted.  Simply,  following  in 
the  steps  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  many 
others,  we  seriously  question  the  tradi- 
tional, historic,  and  legal  validity  of  Its 
prayer-ban  decisions. 

What,  then,  is  really  at  stake  here? 

First  and  foremost,  return  of  the  civil 
right  of  free  public  prayer  to  the  class- 
room. Second,  a  process  of  creeping  secu- 
larism which,  imless  now  radically 
checked,  could  continue  to  wipe  out  one 
by  one  all  other  practices  of  public  rev- 
erence among  us.  Examples:  attack  on 
the  Christmas  prayer  of  the  astronauts, 
1968,  on  the  pageant  of  peace  near  the 
White  House,  1969,  on  other  spiritual 
exercises  In  public  schools.  By  forc- 
ing the  issue  of  free  school  prayer, 
we  ask  the  American  people  to  re- 
flect again  on  the  role  of  God  in 
their  midst,  to  examine  the  national  con- 
science again.  This  could  be  the  critical 
beginning  in  a  great  grassroots  effort  to 
make  America  again  a  Nation  on  Its 
knees.  Fourth,  to  reaffirm  the  democratic 
process  In  which  the  will  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  people  determines  the  law 
under  which  we  shall  live. 

Some  say  we  can  still  teach  about  re- 
ligion In  public  schools.  Is  this  true? 

Religion  is  more  than  dates  and  pic- 
tures and  which  Pope  ruled  when  and 
who  reformed  what.  Religion  is  essen- 
tially affective,  the  up-reach  of  the  spirit 
toward  a  concerned  God.  Religion, 
stripped  of  affection  and  spirit,  is  not 
religion  at  all.  Teaching  about  religion 
may  be  useful.  It  cannot  suffice.  Besides 
any  surviving  religion  In  public  schools, 
while  It  may  last  for  a  time,  will  most 
surely  be  subject  to  attack  by  the  same 
Intolerant  few  who  succeeded  In  having 
the  prayer-ban  decisions  handed  down. 
Besides,  to  accept  teaching  about  religion 
in  place  of  the  civil  right  of  free  school 
prayer  does  absolutely  nothing  to  erase 
the  fatal  precedent  now  placed  by  the 
two  prayer-ban  decisions. 

What  about  substitutions  for  prayer  in 
the  public  schools,  such  as  meditation, 
classes  In  comparative  religion,  God 
sandwiched  between  Buddha  and  Ein- 
stein in  a  series  of  morning  «xercises? 

The  same  argument  holds  as  in  the 
paragraph  above.  Many  proposed  sub- 
stitutions are  not  religion  at  all.  Medita- 


tion, of  course,  is  better  than  nothing. 
A  silent  God  is  better  than  no  God.  But 
since  when  can  little  children  effectively 
meditate?  Why  must  God  be  quiet  whei^ 
He  enters  a  school?  Besides,  silent  medi- 
tation by  its  very  nature  is  Individual.  It 
does  nothing  to  fulfill  the  purpose  ac- 
complished by  the  beautiful  brotherhood 
of  free  prayer  with  which  most  of  our 
school  districts  began  the  school  day  for 
many  decades  prior  to  the  prayer-ban 
decisions.  In  any  case,  no  substitute 
would  do  anything  to  remove  the  fatal 
precedent  of  the  prayer-ban  decisions. 
Those  who  use  the  argfument  from  sub- 
stitution to  oppose  a  prayer  amend- 
ment— and  most  substltutors  do  not  sup- 
port an  amendment — are,  quite  frankly, 
our  foes  just  as  much  as  those  who  want 
all  religion  removed  from  the  public 
classroom.  They  fail  to  see,  honestly  or 
dishonestly,  that  by  accepting  a  substi- 
tute they  are  permitting  a  cancer  to  re- 
main and  grow  while  applying  salve  to 
the  external  wound.  All  effective  substi- 
tutes are  susceptible  to  attack  from  the 
same  kind  of  intolerant  few  who  secured 
the  prayer-ban  In  the  first  place.  What 
is  necessary  Is  that  a  peoples'  amendment 
for  public  prayer  be  written  Into  the 
Constitution  and  then  further  thought 
be  given  to  the  whole  matter  of  religion 
and  morality  In  education,  not  vice 
versa. 
Why  should  we  tamper  with  the  first 

amendment? 

The  first  amendment  has  already  been 
tampered  with  by  the  Court.  We  propose 
simply  to  restore  It  to  its  original  and 
traditional  meaning.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 6,  a  sample  of  possible  prayer 
amendment  wording,  reads: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
Shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled  In  any  pubUc  building  which  Is 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  fimds,  to  participate 
In  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer. 

Would  not  a  "sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution"  be  enough? 

There  are  some  Congressmen  who  may 
be  using  this  device  honestly.  We  can- 
not help  but  feel,  however,  that  many 
are  using  it  dishonestly.  A  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  would  change  nothing 
whatsoever.  Only  a  carefully  worded 
amendment  will  accomplish  what  must 
be  done — ^namely,  a  fundamental  re- 
versal of  the  two  prayer-ban  decisions. 

Suppose  the  Court  in  fact  accurately 
interpreted  the  words  of  the  first  amend- 
ment? 

Even  if  this  were  true — and  it  Is  not— 
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still  our  case  remains.  The  people  must 
not  be  made  prisoners  of  words  which  do 
not  say  what  they  clearly  wish  the 
amendment  to  say. 

Ooes  not  religion  belong  rather  in 
home  and  church  than  in  school? 

Religion  belongs  everywhere  in  the 
Ufe  of  a  reverent  republic.  We  do  not. 
certainly,  strengthen  religion  in  the 
hoads  and  hearts  of  children  by  wiping 
it  off  their  lips  in  the  place  where  they 
begin  to  learn  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
life  together.  A  God  reduced  to  purely 
private  dimensions  is  wholly  foreign  to 
the  religious  traditions  of  the  Nation. 

Whose  prayer  would  be  used  in  pubUc 
schools  if  an  amendment  passes? 

For  generations,  with  a  maximum  of 
good  sense  and  a  minimum  of  error,  the 
American  people  had  free  prayer  in 
their  public  schools.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  cannot  again  be  accomplished, 
and  particularly  in  this  new  era  of  en- 
lightened relations  between  all  religions 
among  us.  As  in  all  such  de'.icate  mat- 
ters, the  question  can  and  will  be  adjudi- 
cated in  each  school  district.  Should  any 
one  of  these  districts  be  so  callous  and  so 
foolish  as  to  institute  a  secta  ian  piayer, 
recourse  would  still  lie  with  the  courts. 

What  about  minority  rights  and  tol- 
erance? 

Tolerance  is  a  two-way  street.  So  long 
as  his  rights  to  silence  or  abstention  are 
recognized  the  dissenting  child  can  do 
one  of  two  things.  He  can  deny  others 
their  rights  by  loudly  demanding  his 
selfish  privilege,  or  he  can  refrain  from 
participation  recognizing  in  the  process 
that  others  tiiink  differently  than  he  and 
respecting  their  rights  to  do  so.  This  is  a 
perfect  preparation  for  citizenship  In  a 
pluralistic  society  in  which,  often,  deli- 
cate decisions  have  to  be  made  in  which 
there  are  majorities*  and  minorities.  The 
dissenter  must  always  be  free  in  his  con- 
science, no  pressure  must  be  put  on  him 
to  conform.  But  to  suggest  that  this  en- 
titles him  to  deny  the  great  majority  the 
right  to  do  what  they  feel  in  their  con- 
sciences they  should  do  is  a  travesty  of 
the  democratic  process.  A  responsible 
pluralism  in  this,  as  in  similar  matters,  is 
the  very  basis  of  our  way  of  life  together. 

Is  common  prayer  not  in  fact  harmful 
to  real  religion? 

By  no  means.  True  some  children 
mumbled  the  morning  prayer,  but  some 
children  sing  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" badly  and  some  look  out  the  window 
while  reciting  "The  Gettysburg  Address." 
This  is  no  reason  for  abolishing  the  prac- 
tice. What  a  magnificent  experience,  the 
children  who  have  attended  no  religious 
exercise  on  the  weekend  or  who  have 
gone  to  various  temples  and  churches  on 
different  days  during  that  weekend  come 
together  on  Monday  and  find  common 
words  to  say  to  a  common,  though  differ- 
ently experienced  father.  Who  shall  say 
that  this  experience  is  not  meaningful? 

How  will  the  prayer-ban  decisions  af- 
fect other  church-state  cases? 

Once  the  first  amendment  has  been 
fimdamentally  misinterpreted,  it  is  clear 
that  all  other  cases  arising  under  it  will 
be  tainted  by  that  misinterpretation. 
Make  no  mistake,  the  prayer- ban  deci- 
sions are  not  dead  but  living.  They  will 
rise  In  case  after  case  to  affect  the  out- 
come. 
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What  connection  is  there  between  the 
prayer-ban  decisions  and  national 
sanity? 

We  cannot,  nor  do  we.  contend  that  all 
the  tragic  occurrences  in  the  United 
States  since  1962  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  prayer-ban  decisions.  We  do  suggest 
a  serious  decline  In  morality  among  us. 
We  do  point  to  anarchy,  arrogance, 
crime  increase,  oversexism,  and  all  the 
rest.  We  do  say  that  the  prospect  of 
making  America  again  a  nation  on  Its 
knees  through  a  prayer  amendment 
mifeht  do  much  to  reverse  the  national 
moral  crisis. 


ATOMIC    ENERGY    AND   THE    EN\a- 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  my  colleagues  will  remember,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  WoLrr>  and  I  recently  cosponsored 
a  hearing  on  atomic  energy  and  the  en- 
vironment in  New  York  City.  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  today's  Record  three  addi- 
tional statements  from  that  hearing, 
which  took  place  February  6.  The  state- 
ments were  delivered  at  the  hearing  by 
Dr.  Victor  Bond,  associate  director  of 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory;  Mr. 
Martin  Goldstein,  a  consulting  engineer 
planner  from  White  Plains.  NY.;  and 
Mrs.  Milton  Kurtz  of  the  Citizens  League 
for  Education  about  Nuclear  Energy,  New 
Rochclle.  NY. 

The  material  follows: 
Raoution  Hazamm  Fkom  Rr Across* 
(By  V.P.Bond.  M.D.) 

BIOCKAPHICAL    SKXTCa VICTOB    P.    BOND 

1.  Born.  Saot*  Clara,  CallXornla,  30  No- 
vember 1010. 
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San  Francisco.  M.D..  1040:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  PhD.  in  Medical  Physics. 
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3.  Positions:  Head.  Bxp«rUnent.^I  Pathol- 
ogy Branch.  U.S.  Naval  Radiological  Defense 
t.aboratory,  San  Francisco.  CalUorula.  1048- 
1054:  Scientlut^  Medical  Research  Center, 
Brookhaven  Nafonal  Laboratory.  Upton.  New 
York.  1955-1987;  Head.  Division  of  Microbio- 
logy. Medical  Research  Center,  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory.  1057-1963;  Chairman. 
Medical  Department.  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.  lOeS-Aprll  '67;  Associate  Direc- 
tor. Life  Sciences  and  Chemistry.  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory.  April   1067  to  present. 
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Former  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation;  Subcommittee  on 
Hematology  of  the  NAS-NRC  Coounlttee  to 
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Investigate  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation; 
Sul>conimlttee  on  Radiological  Dosimetry. 
ICRU;  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  RBE.  of  the 
ICRP  and  ICRU;  Armed  Forces  Panel  on  Ra- 
diological Instruments;  Scientific  Advisory 
Board,  USAF;  Chairman,  Radiation  Study 
Section,  National  Institutes  of  Health;  Di- 
rector, Commission  on  Radiation  Infection, 
AFEB:  Chairman.  Radiation  Bio-Effects  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  Division  of  Radio- 
logical Health  (Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare):  Member,  Aeromedical 
Task  Force.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

7.  Present  member  of:  Chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee M-4  of  the  National  Council  on  R.i- 
dlatlon  Protection,  on  Relative  Biological 
Effectiveness:  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Radloblology  of  the  Committee  on  Nuclear 
Science  (National  Ac.idemy  of  Science): 
Member.  Commission  on  Eptdemlologlc.il 
Survey  (Armed  Forces  Epidemiological 
Board.  Department  of  Defense );  Member. 
Committee  on  Radlobiology,  American  Col- 
lege of  Radiology;  Member.  Standing  Com- 
mittee for  Radiation  Bio-Aspects  of  the  SST. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration;  Member, 
Radioactive  Pliarm.iceutlcals  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Federal  Drug  Administration;  Mem- 
ber of  Board  of  Directors.  National  Com- 
mission on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements;  Member  Space  Radiation 
Study  Panel,  Space  Science  Board.  NAS- 
NRC;  Consultant,  Public  Health  Service. 
Dept.  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare; 
ConsuIUint.  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency. 

8.  Professional  Organizations:  American 
Physiological  Society.  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Radiation  Research  Society,  Sigma 
XI,  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Society  of  Experimental  Bi- 
ology and  Medicine,  Society  of  Nuclear  Medi- 
cine,   International    Society   of   Hematology. 

9.  Publications:  Over  200  scientific  papers 
on  the  effects  of  radiation. 

SUMMARY 

1.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  group.  I  do  not  speak  today 
for  any  group  or  organization,  but  only  as 
a  private  citizen,  physician  and  scientist. 

2.  Generation  of  electrical  power,  by  any 
means  presently  available,  entails  certain 
undesirable  features  Including  the  utiliza- 
tion of  real  estate,  the  construction  of  power 
lines  and  the  production  of  waste  heat.  Cur- 
rent conventional  power  plants  give  off  large 
amounts  of  smoke  and  waste  heat,  as  well 
as  small  amounts  of  radioactivity.  Nuclear 
power  reactors  emit  no  smoke  but  do  give 
off  waste  beat  and  small  amounts  of  radio- 
activity. Thus,  if  we  wish  additional  elec- 
trical power,  the  choice  rests  largely  on  an 
evaluation  of  which  type  of  power  generation 
will  Involve  the  least  amount  of  undesirable 
effects  on  man  and  his  environment. 

3.  The  present  remarks  are  addressed  prin- 
cipally to  potential  radiation  hazards  from 
nuclear  power  plants  such  as  may  be  lo- 
cated on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  conclusion 
is  reached  that  radiation  exposure  of  the 
population,  from  nuclear  power  plants, 
would  be  exceedingly  small,  and  does  not 
constitute  a  compelling  reason  for  discour- 
aging the  construction  of  such  plants. 

4.  The  amounts  of  radioactivity  released 
from  reactors,  and  the  dose  of  radiation 
received  by  the  public,  are  controlled  such 
that  they  do  not  exceed,  and  usually  are 
considerably  below  recognized  limits  estab- 
lished by  national  and  international  groups 
of  knowledgeable  and  independent  experts. 

5.  The  Isotopes  of  principal  concern  from 
nuclear  reactors  are  tritium  and  krypton-85. 
This  does  not  imply  that  other  Isotopes  are 
not  considered  In  detail,  but  only  that  the 
total  quantities  of  these  isotopes  are  so 
small  as  to  be  of  much  less  importance. 
Careful  measurements  and  analyses  of  radio- 
activity in  the  environment  are  routinely 
performed  to  assure  that  this  condition  pre- 
vails. The  question  of  biological  reconcen- 
tratlon  Is  specifically  taken   into  account. 
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For  example,  the  AEC  release  concentration 
limits  for  Iodine  are  additionally  restrictive 
by  a  factor  of  700  to  take  reconcentration 
into  account. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  dose  received  from 
tritium  by  populations  near  the  Long  Island 
Sound,  a  good  approximation  of  the  amount 
to  be  expected  from  a  single  reactor  can  be 
obtained  from  calculations  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Calvert  Cliffs  reactor  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  (PWR,  2700  megawatts 
thermal).  The  dose  to  an  individual,  if  all 
of  his  food  and  water  were  obtained  from 
the  bay,  would  not  exceed  0.004  mlllirem  per 
year,  or  about  l/40.000th  of  luitural  back- 
ground exposure.  With  9  or  even  100  reactors 
of  this  size  on  the  Sound,  the  total  dose 
would  stIU  be  less  than  1  mlllirem  per  year, 
much  less  than  an  individual  might  receive 
from  his  color  television  set.  The  figures  given 
are  conservative  upper  limits.  The  doses  to  in- 
dividuals In  the  local  population  from  kryp- 
ton-85 would  be  similarly  negligible. 

7.  With  respect  to  future  nuclear  power 
production  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
possible  genetic  effects,  which  are  related  to 
the  average  population  dose  to  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  are  of  most  significance.  The 
projected  average  dose  of  genetic  significance, 
to  the  entire  population,  by  the  year  2000 
from  tritium  is  approximately  0.001  mlllirem 
per  year.  The  corresponding  dose  from  kryp- 
ton-85 would  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  that 
from  tritium.  These  very  small  values,  of  the 
order  of  0.001  mlllirem  per  year,  must  be  put 
into  proper  perspective  relative  to  the  popu- 
lation guide  of  170  mlllirem  per  year,  by 
comparing  them  with  the  estimated  1  mll- 
lirem that  one  may  receive  now  In  crossing 
the  United  States  In  a  Jet  airplane,  the  ap- 
proximately 5  mlllirem  that  may  be  received 
per  year  from  watching  color  television,  the 
several  mlllirem  additional  that  may  be  re- 
ceived In  spending  a  few  days  at  a  skiing 
resort  In  the  mountains;  the  approximately 
50  mlllirem  per  year  from  diagnostic  medical 
exposure,  the  100  or  more  mlllirem  that  one 
may  receive  additionally  per  year  by  virtue 
of  living  in  a  concrete  versus  a  wooden  struc- 
ture; and  the  average  of  some  150  mUUrem 
that  one  Inescapably  receives  each  year  from 
background  radiation. 

8.  Seeking  to  bar  nuclear  power  on  the  basis 
of  the  0.001  mlllirem  that  one  may  receive  in 
addition  to  the  150  or  so  mlllirem  that  be 
Inescapably  receives  from  natural  back- 
ground, can  be  likened  to  tying  up  In  court 
an  Inheritance  of  $150,000  because  the  actual 
amount  Is  $1.00  short  of  $150,000. 

9.  With  respect  to  ecological  systems,  the 
following  can  be  said.  The  radiation  guide  of 
170  mlllirem  per  year  relates,  of  course,  to 
exposure  of  human  beings.  Animals  and 
plants  are  generally  much  more  resistant 
than  man.  Thus.  If  the  radiation  guides  are 
adjudged  to  be  proper  for  man,  then  clearly 
there  will  be  no  significant  or  even  detectable 
effect  of  such  low-level  exposure  on  animals 
and  plants  In  the  environment.  This  view  in 
general  Is  shared  by  Dr.  George  Woodwell, 
Senior  Ecologlst  at  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  by  Dr.  Stanley  Auerbach,  Senior 
Ecologlst  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, and  by  other  leading  ecologlsts  who  have 
worked  directly  with  radiation  effects  In 
ecological  systems. 

10.  To  gain  the  advantages  of  nuclear  or 
any  other  kind  of  power,  one  must  accept 
and  cope  with  certain  problems  such  as  sit- 
ing, heat,  power  transmission,  etc.  The  one 
problem  that  has  been  Identified  (but  not 
correctly  so)  as  being  unique  to  nuclear 
power  Is  radioactivity.  As  Indicated  above, 
radioactivity  releases  pose  a  relatively  minor 
problem  which  constitutes  no  slgaiflcant 
health  hazard.  I  agree  completely  with  the 
recent  statement  of  Dr.  K.  Z.  Morgan,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  most  severe  critics  of 
unnecessary  radiation  exposure.  The  quote 
(1)  U  as  follows:  "I  believe  the  contribution 
to  the  toui  population  dose  by  the  nuclear 
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power  Industry  can  always  be  maintained  at 
a  very  small  fraction  of  170  mlllirem  per  year 
average  and  that  the  overall  risk  to  the 
population  from  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
will  be  very  small  compared  with  those  of  a 
fossil  fuel  power  Industry  operating  at  tbe 
same  capacity." 

11.  Finally,  I  shall  close  with  a  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland's 
Task  Force  on  Nuclear  Power  Plants.  This  is 
of  particular  significance,  because  this  group 
of  citizens  reviewed  the  mass  of  material  dis- 
cussed and  written  in  connection  with  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  nuclear  power  plant  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  a  situation  broadly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Long  Island  Sound.  A  major 
conclusion  Is  as  follows,  "Based  upon  care- 
ful consideration  of  available  evidence,  tbe 
task  force  concludes  that  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
nuclear  power  plant,  operating  In  compli- 
ance with  Federal  and  State  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, does  not  In  Itself  constitute  a  threat 
in  any  significant  way  to  the  health,  safety 
or  economy  of  the  State  of  Maryland  or  Its 
citizens,  nor  will  the  plant  seriously  impair 
tbe  quality  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay  environ- 
ment," 

Radiation  Hazards  From  Reactors 
(By  V.  P.  Bond) 

The  present  remarks  are  addressed  prin- 
cipally to  potential  radiation  hazards  from 
nuclear  power  plants,  such  as  may  be  located 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  conclusion  Is 
reached  that  radiation  exposure  of  the  pop- 
ulation from  nuclear  power  plants  would  be 
exceedingly  small,  and  that  potential  radia- 
tion hazards  do  not  present  a  compelling  rea- 
son for  discouraging  tbe  construction  of  such 
pi  nts. 

(In  reaching  this  conclusion,  however,  I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that  I  advocate  in- 
discriminate release  of  radioactivity  into  the 
environment.) 
ExposintE  limits;  how  thet  are  established 

The  amount  of  radiation  of  radiation  al- 
lowed to  be  released  from  reactors  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  AEC  2,  such  that  the  amount 
of  exposure  that  man  receives  will  not  ex- 
ceed standards  or  limits  that  have  been  es- 
tablished for  human  populations.  The  basic 
standards,  contrary  to  widespread  belief, 
were  set  not  by  the  AEC.  but  by  knowledge- 
able, Independent  Individuals  and  groups 
who  have  reviewed  and  continue  to  review 
a  multitude  of  data  on  radiation  effects. 
Specifically,  tbe  groups  are  tbe  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Meas- 
urements (NCRP),  tbe  Federal  Radiation 
Council  (FRC),  and  tbe  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiation  Protection  (ICRP). 
The  United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on 
tbe  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  (UNSCEAB) 
also  periodically  reviews  pertinent  data  In 
a  comprehensive  fashion,  and  this  infor- 
mation is  considered  carefully  by  tbe  NCRP- 
PRC-ICRP. 

The  standards  for  radiation  exposure,  as 
recommended  by  tbe  NCRP-PRC-ICRP  are 
generally  accepted  as  authoritative,  and  are 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  are  standards 
Issued  by  analag^us  disinterested  scientific 
groups  for  drug  purity,  food  purity,  tbe 
amounts  of  certain  chemicals  that  can  be 
contained  in  foods,  etc..  etc.  Tbe  radiation 
standards  apply  not  only  to  reactor  effluents, 
but  also  to  radiation  from  all  man-made 
sources  (except  medical  exposure).  Basle 
standards  were  In  fact  established  long  be- 
fore the  AEC  and  reactors  came  into  exist- 
ence. 

Radiation  exposure  limits  for  the  general 
population  were  set  on  the  basis  of  possible 
genetic  damage  since  this  Is  the  potential 
effect  of  most  Importance  when  very  large 
groups  are  exposed.  It  Is  the  average  expo- 
sure that  is  of' significance  in  this  regard, 
and  this  exposure  limit  is  170  mlllirem  per 
year. 
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The  isotopes  from  nuclear  reactors  that 
are  of  iHlncipal  concern  are  tz-ltium  and 
krypton-85  (see  below).  With  respect  to 
tritium,  tbe  projected  average  dose  to  tbe 
population  by  the  year  2000  Is  0.001  mlllirem 
per  year,'  and  the  dose  to  tbe  bone  marrow 
and  reproductive  organs  from  krypton-85 
would  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  that  frun 
tritium.  These  values,  of  tbe  order  of  0.001 
mlllirem  per  year,  must  be  put  In  proper  per- 
spective by  comparing  them  to  tbe  popula- 
tion guide  of  170  mlllirem  per  year,  the  esti- 
mated 1  mlllirem  that  one  may  receive  now 
in  crossing  tbe  United  States  in  a  Jet  air- 
plane; the  approximately  6  mlllirem  that 
may  be  received  per  year  from  watching  color 
television;  tbe  several  mlllirem  additional 
that  may  be  received  In  spending  a  few  days 
at  a  skiing  resort  In  the  mountains;  the  ap- 
proximately 100  or  more  mlllirem  that  one 
may  receive  additionally  per  year  by  virtue  of 
living  in  a  concrete  versus  a  wooden  struc- 
ture; and  the  average  of  some  150  milUrem 
that  one  Inescapably  receives  each  ye&r  from 
background  radiation. 

The  potential  hazards  of  the  radiations 
from  tritium  and  of  Kr»=  are  estimated  ba- 
sically, as  in  the  case  of  any  ionizing  radia- 
tion, in  terms  of  tbe  absorbed  dose  (energy 
absorbed  per  gram  of  tissue,  expressed  In 
units  of  rads) .  Maximum  permissible  "doses," 
or  MPD's  (more  precisely,  maxlmiim  per- 
missible dose  equivalents)  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  rem.  With  respect  to  exposure  to  tri- 
tium m  tbe  environment,  a  number  of  fac- 
tors must  be  examined  in  evaluating  Its 
toxicity.  How  long  does  tritium  remain  In 
tbe  body?  Should  a  concentration  factM'  be 
employed  in  determining  absorbed  dose  to 
tissues  from  the  tritium  concentration  in 
the  environment  (or  in  body  fluids)?  Is  the 
tritium  beta  ray  more  or  less  effective  than 
other  radiations?  Does  the  fact  that  tritium 
may  be  incorporated  into  biological  mole- 
cules result  in  significant  added  effects?  I 
have  examined  these  and  other  factors  in  de- 
tail =  '.  in  the  light  of  studies  at  Brook- 
haven and  extensive  Investigations  reported 
in  tbe  literature. 

Tbe  conclusion  Is  reached  that  these  fac- 
tors do  not  significantly  increase  (and  may 
decrease  by  a  sizable  factor)  the  dose  that  Is 
calculated  on  tbe  basis  of  a  given  concen- 
tration of  tritium  in  the  environment.  A 
given  dose  of  radiation  from  the  beta  rays 
of  tritium  (from  either  inhalation  or  in- 
gestion) has  tbe  same  radiobiological  and 
radiation-protection  meaning  as  tbe  same 
dose  from  x-rays  or  gamma  rays  (same 
dose  rate  pattern)  and  no  added  signifi- 
cance or  potential  hazard  Is  to  be  attached 
by  virtue  of  tbe  fact  that  tbe  dose  may 
have  derived  from  tritium. 

In  a  similar  manner.  I  have  considered  the 
potential  hazards  of  radiation  from  Kr*'  In 
tbe  environment.  No  special  dosimetric  or 
other  problems  similar  to  those  dlsctissed 
above  for  tritium  appear  to  be  Involved. 
Krypton-85  is  a  noble  gas,  which  does  not 
Interact  to  any  significant  extent  with 
chemical  or  biochemical  molecules.  Thus  tbe 
problem  with  this  isotope  Is  one  of  "sub- 
mersion", in  which  most  of  tbe  exposure  Is 
to  tbe  skin,  and  is  derived  from  krypton  In 
tbe  air.  This  is  in  contrast  to  isotopes  sucb 
as  strontium-90  in  which  tbe  Isotope  enters 
tbe  body  and  may  localize  in  certain  tissues 
sucb  as  bone.  Doses  of  krypton-85.  as  cal- 
culated from  NCRP-ICRP  formulae  are 
mainly  to  tbe  skin.  Krypton-85  is  essentially 
a  beta  emitter,  i.e.  the  radiation  does  not 
penetrate  deeply,  and  organs  below  the  skin 
receive  virtually  no  exposure.  Thus  the  dose 
to  tbe  bone  marrow  and  the  reproductive  or- 
gans, considered  to  be  the  most  "critical" 
with  respect  to  radiation  protection,  receive 
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«  very  uamll  fraction  (less  than  one-thou- 
sandth) of  that  received  by  the  relatively 
radioresistant  skin.  The  doae  to  the  lung 
from  Inspired  krypton-86  may  be  compiarable 
to  that  of  the  skin;  however,  the  lung  U  con- 
sidered also  to  b«  one  of  the  more  radio- 
resistant organs.  The  lungs  of  Individuals 
living  In  tMick  or  concrete  structures  nuiy 
receive  from  125  to  1570  mllllrem  per  year 
from  radon  given  off  by  building  stuctures.^ 
These  doses  may  be  compared  to  3  or  3  mllll- 
rem per  year  that  skin  and  lung  might  con- 
ceivably receive  from  krypton-B5  from  reac- 
tors by  the  year  2000.*  On  these  basea.  the 
radiation  guides  for  krypton-S5  represent  a 
very  conserv-atlve  estimate  of  the  degree  of 
potential  hazard  and  this  Isotope  poses  no 
significant  health  hazard. 

Isotopes  other  than  tritium  and  Kr-85  are 
of  course  released  from  power  reactors;  how- 
ever, careful  measurements  have  shown  that 
the  total  quantities  are  so  small  as  to  make 
them  of  far  less  significance.  The  short  phys- 
ical half  lives  of  many  isotopes  essentially 
eliminate  them  from  serious  consideration. 
Dilution  factors  In  large  bodies  of  water 
are  enormous;  thus  even  Including  biological 
reconcentratlon.  the  amounts  of  radioactivity 
an  Individual  would  receive  If  he  derived 
his  entire  food  and  water  Intake  from  that 
body  of  water  would  be  small  indeed.  The 
NCRP-PRC-ICRP  are  well  aware  of  biological 
reconcentratlon.  and  factors  to  take  this  Into 
account  sre  provided,  eg  a  factor  of  700  Is 
provided  for  Iodine » '.  The  question  of  mul- 
tiple sources  of  radiation  exposure,  either 
from  different  isotopes  from  a  single  source, 
different  routes  of  administration  (e.g..  wa- 
ter, food.  air),  or  multiple  sources  (eg.,  sev- 
eral reactors  on  Long  Island  Sound)  must  be 
considered.  It  la  a  general  principal  of  radia- 
tion protection,  clearly  stated  •.  that  all  man- 
made  radiations  (or  radioactive  Isotopes) 
from  111  sources  must  be  considered  In  eval- 
uating total  exposure.  For  Instance,  limits 
for  tritium  In  water  are  made  restrictive  by 
a  factor  of  two.  on  the  assumption  that  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  one's  total  tritium 
intake  may  come  from  food*.  It  Is  clearly 
stated  that  In  situations  In  which  Intake 
patterns  may  be  more  complex,  the  total  In- 
take must  be  taken  into  account  •.  With 
respect  to  mulUple  reactors.  ABC  regulations 
state  explicitly  that  effluents  from  reactors 
may  be  further  restricted,  should  the  Intake 
by  Individuals  be  likely  to  exceed  one-third 
of  the  maximum  permissible  limit  > '. 

Plants  and  animals,  and  ecological  systems 
in  general,  are  much  more  resistant  to  radia- 
tion than  Is  man.  Thus  radiation  standards 
adjudged  to  t>e  safe  for  man  will  not  hnnn 
the  environment.  To  quote  Dr.  Woodwell.  a 
well-known  ecologist  who  has  spoken  out 
vigorously  against  man's  desecration  of  his 
environment.  "If  man  la  protected  from  this 
(radiation)  hazard,  levels  of  man-made  radi- 
ation In  nature  will  almost  certainly  be  so 
low  as  to  have  no  significant  effects  on  other 

organisms "  •  In  extensive  studies  with 

a  "gamma  forest"  at  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.  Dr.  Woodwell  has  been  able  to 
observe  effects  on  flora  and  fauna  rather  eaa- 
Uy  at  dose  ratas  of  0.5  rads/day  (about 
180.000  mrads/year)  and  above  He  doubta 
that  very  extensive  and  detailed  studies 
would  reveal  an  effect  on  the  overall  ecology 
at  dose  rates  below  0  05  rads/day  (18.000 
mrads/year). 

With  respect  to  poaslble  radlaUon  hazards 
from  nuclear  power  production,  two  quotes 
from  remarks  made  by  Dr  K  Z.  Morgan,  who 
has  been  particularly  concerned  about  radia- 
tion exposure  of  the  population,  are  perti- 
nent. He  stated:  '  "I  believe  the  contribution 
to  the  total  population  doae  by  the  niiclear 
power  Industry  can  always  be  maintained  at 
a  very  amaU  fraction  of  170  mrem/ye*r  aver- 
age and  that  the  overall  risk  to  the  popula- 
tion from  the  nuclear  power  Industry  will  be 
T«ry  smau  compared  with  tboae  of  a  foeeU 
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fuel  power  Industry  operating  at  the  same 
capacity."  and  •  "It  seems  that  the  public 
concern  for  a  problem  varies  directly  with  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  has  been 
accumulated  about  the  problem  (le.  more 
concern  about  radiation  hazards  than  chemi- 
cal hazards)  and  Inversely  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  (I.e.  more  con- 
cern about  the  fraction  of  1  mllllrem 
per  year  from  the  nuclear  power  industry 
and  all  the  ABC  operations  than  about  the  55 
mllllrem  per  year  from  medical  diagnosis)." 

RADIOACTIVC  AND  OTHCS  EFIXUSNTS   FROIf   CON- 
VENTIONAI.    V.    NCCLXAa    POWKS    PLANTS 

A  comparison  of  the  radioactive  effluents 
from  conventional  vs.  nuclear  power  plants 
of  the  boiling  water  (BWR)  and  the  pres- 
surized water  (PWR)  types  have  recently 
been  published.'"  Comparisons  are  difficult, 
and  the  relative  significance  assigned  to  the 
effluents  will  depend  on  a  number  of  factors 
Including  how  one  evaluates  the  relaUve  im- 
portance of  exposure  of  different  organs 
(radioactive  effluents  from  coal-burning 
plants  are  In  general  "bone  seekers";  Kr-86 
from  reactors  exposes  principally  the  skin; 
the  doae  to  the  reproductive  organs  from 
either  is  relatively  extremely  small) .  As  eval- 
uated in  the  report  (effluents  from  either 
coal-burning  or  nuclear  power  plants  were 
concluded  to  be  well  below  FRC  guides), 
noble  gases  from  a  BWR  can  produce  more 
radiation  exposure  than  an  older  coal  plant; 
however  the  coal  plant  produces  more  expo- 
sure than  does  a  PWR. 

As  contrasted  to  possible  harm  from  the 
low  doaes  and  doae  rates  of  radiation  from 
nuclear  reactors,  which  Is  not  detectable  and 
can  be  postulated  only  theoretically,  damage 
from  the  effluents  emitted  In  the  smoke  from 
conventional  Industrial  plants  Is  real  and 
easily  seen.  Plant  Ufe  in  the  Immediate  vi- 
cinity may  show  obvious  damage.  Hundreds 
of  people  have  died  In  London  from  smog; 
a  particularly  bad  situation  was  encountered 
In  1952  Many  people  died  in  Donora.  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1049  as  a  result  of  air  pollution 
and  smog. 

ADEQrACT    or   EAOIATION    STANDARDS 

Nuclear  power  reactors  have  been  and  are 
being  built  and  operated.  It  Is  clear  from 
the  operating  experience  that  the  rates  of 
radioactivity  release  from  them  are  well 
within  the  permlaalble  Umlts  which  are  based 
on  radiation  standards.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
In  most  cases  the  radioactivity  given  off  rep- 
resenu  only  a  few  percent  of  these  limits. 

Recently  questions  have  been  raised  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  exposure  stand- 
ards. It  would  appear  to  me  that  If  the 
standards  are  to  be  questioned  at  all.  It 
should  be  for  only  one  of  two  reasons. 

1.  Tliat  new  data  may  have  became  avail- 
able since  the  exposure  standards  were 
established. 

3.  That  the  exposure  limits  as  set  by  these 
knowledgable  groups  were  not  sufficiently 
restrictive  at  the  time  they  were  established. 

If  the  first  is  true,  then  of  course  the 
standards  should  and  must  be  changed.  If 
the  second  Is  true,  we  are  questioning  the 
judgment  of  the  expert  groups  who  set  up 
the  standards.  These  Judgments  and  the  re- 
sulting standards  are  vitally  Important  and 
should  be  discussed,  particularly  today  with 
a  more  sclentiflcally  informed  populace. 
However,  we  should  ail  agree  that  the  estab- 
lished standards  ought  not  to  be  altered  un- 
less there  are  well  founded  reasons  for  doing 
so,  arrived  at  after  careful  study  and  under- 
standing of  this  complicated  subject.  If  we 
are  not  going  to  accept  the  collective  Judg- 
ment of  the  experts,  the  grounds  must  be 
very  firm.  Changes  should  not  be  made  capri- 
ciously or  arbitrarily. 

With  this  In  mind,  let  us  examine  further 
the  two  possible  reasons  for  questioning  the 
standards.  The  first  is,  have  new  data  become 
available  recently  ot  which  the  knowledg- 
able groups  were  unaware  when  the  stand- 
ards  were  established?   I   have   lUtened   to. 
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and  read  with  great  care,  the  argtunents  and 
data  put  forth  by  those  claiming  that  the 
hazards  due  to  radiations  from  power  reac- 
tors have  been  underestimated  and  that 
limits  should  therefore  be  made  more  restric- 
tive. For  instance,  some  have  said  that  tri- 
tium Is  far  more  hazardous  than  represented 
by  the  standards  groups,  when  actually  it  Is 
no  more  hazardous  than  any  other  Isotope. 
I  have  found  no  new  data  on  the  toxicity  of 
Individual  nuclides  or  new  arguments  pre- 
sented about  radiation  effects  that  are  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  Information 
that  was  In  Uie  hands  of  the  knowledgable 
groups,  and  weighed  by  them,  when  they  es- 
tablished the  standards.  In  my  best  Judg- 
ment, therefore,  the  standards  today  are  as 
valid  as  they  were  when  they  were  estab- 
lished. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  second  reason. 
Were  the  standards  "safe"  enough  In  the  Ilrst 
place?  I  should  like  to  make  several  points  in 
this  respect.  In  doing  so.  I  wish  only  to  place 
possible  hazards  In  perspective  and  not  to 
attempt  to  discount  them. 

1.  Let  me  reiterate  that  the  basic  limits 
were  established  not  by  the  AEC  but  by  na- 
tional and  International  bodies  of  dedicated 
Individuals  who  examined  all  available  data. 
May  I  reemphasize  that  these  were  inde- 
pendent, knowledgeable  and  conscientious 
individuals  who  took  their  Job  seriously  who 
were  not  only  responsible  to  their  own  con- 
science but  to  ail  of  mankind.  They  were  not 
responsible  to  any  Industrial  or  government 
organization. 

2.  The  limits  set  up  are  openly  stated  to 
be  on  the  conservative  side.  Because  the  ex- 
pert proups  were  deeply  concerned  about 
prevcuting  harm  to  human  beings  or  to  the 
envlroiunent.  they  took  a  very  deliberately 
conservative  view  In  arriving  at  the  llmlU. 
Hed  they  dealt  vlth  "averages"  or  with  "best 
estimates",  the  limits  would  be  considerably 
more  relaxed  than  they  are  now. 

As  an  example  of  how  conservative  the 
estimates  are.  let  state  that  recently  a  dose 
rate  factor  has  been  shown  to  exist  for  genetic 
effects  that  would  argue  In  favor  of  relaxing 
or  raising  the  population  limits  by  a  factor 
of  6  or  more.  The  limits,  however,  have  not 
been  Increased. 

3.  There  Is  no  question  that  radiation  at 
high  doses  produces  serious  damage  both  to 
the  Indivdual  exposed  and  to  his  offspring. 
At  lower  doses,  however.  It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  detect  any  effects  In  the  largest  pop- 
ulations It  has  been  practicable  to  study. 
The  exposure  limits  for  the  population  are 
several  hundred  times  below  the  figures  for 
which  firm  Incidence  figures  for  man  exist. 
Thus  the  need  for  extrapolation  from  known 
degrees  of  effect  at  high  doses  to  postulate 
possible  effects  at  low  doses.  The  NCRP- 
PRC-ICRP  have  adopted  the  conservative 
vcoTking  hypothesis  that  there  may  be  some 
very  small  incidence  of  effects  at  low  doses 
and  dose  rates  commensurate  with  radiation 
protection  standards,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  this  is  an  assumption  that  lacks 
experimental  verification. 

4.  The  fact  that  precise  figures  for  the  In- 
cidence of  effects  at  low  radiation  doses  do 
not  exist  has  been  widely  misinterpreted  as 
representing  some  tremendous  void  In  our 
knowledge  and  some  great  unknown  that 
may  result  in  widespread  unanticipated  dam- 
age tc  human  beings  and  other  organisms. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Why  dont  such  data  exist  at  low  doses?  The 
answer  Is  simple.  The  incidence  of  effect  Is 
so  low.  that  l*  hasnt  been  detected  even  In 
very  large  populations,  and  In  some  cases  the 
evidence  Indicates  strongly  that  there  Is  zero 
effect  at  these  low  doses.  I  can  make  the  flat 
statement  that  no  serious  damage  to  human 
beings  or  other  organisms  *iaa  ever  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  result  of  the  low 
doses  (and  dose  rates)  established  as  Umlts 
for  the  general  population.  In  fact,  some 
efforto  to  show  such  effecU  at  low  dosea  and 
dose  rates  have  resulted  In  quite  the  reverse. 
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In  several  separate  studies.""  animals  have 
actually  lived  longer  when  exposed  to  rela- 
tively low  doses  and  dose  rates,  than  have 
the  unirradiated  controls.  Thus,  the  reason 
for  lack  of  precise  figures  for  the  Incidence 
of  effect  at  low  doses  does  not  mean  that 
effects  haven't  been  looked  for,  or  that  some 
vast  unknown  exists  In  terms  of  potential 
damage.  It  Is  simply  that  the  Incidence  of 
effect.  If  there  Is  any.  Is  so  low  that,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  It  hasn't  been  detected  even  In 
very  large  populations. 

5  The  hypothesis  that  any  amount  of 
radiation,  no  matter  how  smaU,  Is  potenUally 
harmful,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  un- 
founded concern.  Actually  the  hypothesis 
Is  that  there  Is  no  threshold  for  radiation  ef- 
fects, and  that  the  relationship  of  effect  to 
dose  observed  at  high  doses  Is  linear  with 
decreasing  doses.  Much  Is  Inferred  from  this 
m  terms  of  radiation  being  In  this  way  dif- 
ferent from  other  hazards;  tiiat  because  of 
this  we  should  be  unusually  concerned  with 
low  doses  of  radiation,  and  that  radiation 
should  be  treated  uniquely  among  the  many 
hazards  to  which  we  are  exposed.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  stroong  point  that  radia- 
tion Is  not  unique  In  this  respect.  To  see  this 
point,  let  us  examine  for  example  the  nature 
of  the  hazards  of  driving  an  auto. 

Just  as  wl(h  radiation  at  low  doses,  the 
hazard  Is  of  a  atatiatical  nature.  There  la  a 
distinct  probability,  the  minute  you  get  Into 
a  car,  that  you  will  have  an  accident.  No 
matter  how  safely  you  may  drive,  there  re- 
mains the  real  probability  of  accident  and 
Injury.  Thus  we  can  make  similar  state- 
ments with  respect  to  driving  an  auto  that 
correspond  to  those  madi  with  respect  to 
radiation  exposure  at  low  doses.  The  prob- 
ability of  harm  to  the  Individual  from  auto 
driving  Is  approximately  linear  with  "dose" 
or  exposure,  although  In  this  case  the  ex- 
posure Is  In  terms  of  hours  or  miles  of 
driving.  The  "linear,  no  threshold"  by  hy- 
pothesis pertains,  and  any  amount  of  ex- 
poture  to  {time  spent  in  an  automobile)  an 
auto,  no  matter  how  small,  carries  a  certain 
probability  of  harm.  Thus  the  statistical 
nature  of  potential  harm  from  radiation 
and  auto  driving  Is  similar,  and  radiation  Is 
not  unique  In  this  way.  The  principal  dif- 
ference Is  that  the  probability  of  harm  from 
auto  driving  Is  very  real,  while  the  distinct 
possibility  exlsU  that  there  may  be  no  haz- 
ard from  low  doses  of  radiation. 

6.  Radiation  Is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
thoroughly  studied  of  any  of  the  environ- 
mental contaminants.  A  great  wealth  of 
quantitative  data  exists,  that  allows  us  to 
set  more  realistic  conservative  standards  for 
It  than  for  any  other  potentially  deleterious 
agent. 

ovxaAix  sAnrrr  or  ntjcixab  poweb  plants 
While  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  to 
the  many  considerations  other  than  radiation 
that  must  be  evaluated  In  deciding  on  the 
type  and  location  of  needed  additional  power 
plants,  It  Is  Informative  to  review  briefly  the 
discussions  of  the  safety  and  desirability  of 
the  nuclear  power  plant  at  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
location  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  pros 
and  cons  were  aired  In  local  hearings.  In  the 
press,  and  In  Congressional  hearings.  Con- 
cern over  possible  radiation  expostire  played 
a  prominent  role  In  these  discussions.  Gover- 
nor Marvin  Mandel  appointed  a  Task  Force 
composed  of  technically  oriented  and  lay 
people  to  review  the  entire  situation.  A  ma- 
jor conclusion  of  the  group  "  is  quoted  as 
follows:  "Based  upon  careftU  consideration 
of  available  evidence,  the  Task  Force  con- 
cludes that  the  Calvert  Cllffls  nuclear  i>ower 
plant,  operating  In  compliance  with  Federal 
and  State  Laws  and  Regulations,  does  not  In 
Itself  constitute  a  threat  In  any  significant 
way  to  the  health,  safety  or  economy  of  tbe 
State  of  Maryland  or  Its  dtlaena,  nor  wlU  the 
plant  seriously  Impair  the  quality  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  environmei^t." 
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Statement  of  Mastxn  Goldstein 
My  name  Is  Martin  Goldstein.  I  am  a  Con- 
sulting Engtlneer-Planner  from  White  Plains, 
N.Y.  My  professional  specialty  Is  what  I  call 
Community  Value  System*  Planning.  Com- 
munity Value  Systenjs  Planning  is  based  on 
evaluating  tthe  entire  spectrum  of  commu- 
nity activity  and  the  Interrelations  of  the 
factors  with  one  another.  Among  the  studies 
I  did  recently  are  a  report  from  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  Commission  of  New  York  on 
the  Impact  of  Nuclear  Power  Plants  on  the 
Hudson  River  and  adjacent  lands,  and  a  short 
study  presented  before  a  citizens  group  in 
New  Rochelle  In  November,  1969,  on  evaluat- 
ing the  Environmental  Impact  of  the  Pro- 
posed Four  1,000  M  We  Nuclear  Powered 
Electrical  Generating  faclUty  on  the  Com- 
munity. It  Is  this  particular  study  and  the 
use  of  Long  Island  Sound  as  a  valuable  com- 
munity resource,  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
vrith  you  today. 

As  you  probably  heard  from  previous 
speakers,  the  efflclency  of  nuclear  fueled 
power  plants  presently  in  the  design  and 
construction  phase  la  approximately  34%. 
That  is— for  each  10.000  BTU  of  heat  energy 
gen««ted  In  the  Nuclear  Reactor,  only  3,413 
BTU  of  heat  energy  is  used  to  produce  one 
kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy.  Note 
that  this  mode  of  operation  requires  that 
approximately  6,600  BTU  per  KWH  of  heat 
energy  needs  to  be  dissipated  or  wasted  to  a 
heat  sink — In  the  case  of  New  Rochelle  the 
heat  sink  is  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  at- 
mosphere in  .the  vicinity  of  the  plant.  It  is 
to  be  further  noted  that  if  a  fossil  fueled 
plant  of  the  same  size  were  to  be  built  on 
Davids  Island,  the  increased  efficiency  of  ap- 
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proximately  Wi  would  require  the  dissipa- 
tion of  only  5,100  BTU  per  KWH  of  electrical 
energy  produced  (approximately  23%  less 
waste  heat.  The  operation  of  a  fossU  fueled 
plant,  however,  has  numerous  environmen- 
tal disadvantages — among  which  are  the  dis- 
charge of  combustion  products  to  the  at- 
mosphere; the  need  to  set  aside  an  area  to 
store  the  fossil  fuel;  the  transportation  of 
the  fossil  fuel;  the  ultimate  disposal  of  waste 
residues;  and  the  considerably  larger  size 
Inherent  of  the  fossil  fueled  plant. 

A  critical  feature  In  the  operation  of  a 
thermal  plant  Is  the  start  up  and  shut  down 
period.  During  this  time  all  the  beat  being 
generated  by  the  furnace  Is  dissipated  to 
the  waste  sink.  A  fossil  fueled  plant  can 
pass  through  this  phase  in  a  period  of  hours: 
whereas  a  nuclear  powered  facility  requires 
days  to  start  up  and  shut  down.  In  the  case 
of  Davids  Island  once  again,  all  four  units 
would  generate  40  Billion  BTU  per  hour. 
During  normal  ojjerations  with  all  four  pro- 
posed uniU  on  line,  635  BUllon  BTU  per  day 
will  need  to  be  dissipated  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  With  two  units  on  line  and  two  tinits 
Just  off.  775  Billion  BTU  per  day  will  need  to 
be  dissipated. 

This  heat  discharge  will  undoubtedly 
alter  the  micro  climate  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Rochelle.  The  discomforts  of  humidity 
and  fog  will  increase.  The  amount  of  water 
that  win  be  added  to  the  atmosphere  wUl  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  cloud  cover,  wind 
velocity  and  general  weather  conditions.  An 
exact  analysis  of  these  factors  awaits  further 
research.  If  all  the  heat  from  Long  Island 
Sound  is  to  be  dissipated  by  normal  four -on 
evaporation,  approximately  250  acre-feet  of 
water  per  day  will  be  evaporated  to  effectuate 
the  cooling  process.  If  50%  of  the  heat  is 
dissipated  by  radiation,  only  125  acre-feet  ot 
water  per  day  will  evs^xirate.  If  an  evapora- 
tive cooling  tower  were  to  be  used  to  effectu- 
ate the  cooling,  approximately  500  acre-feet 
of  water  per  day  will  pass  up  Into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  heat  that  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
heat  accumulated  in  the  turbine  condensers. 
Present  Con  Edison  practice  Is  to  use  850,- 
000  GPM  (gallons  per  minute)  of  cooling  wa- 
ter for  each  1,000  M  We  generating  imlt.  At 
this  rate  of  condenser  cooling  water  flow,  wa- 
ter pumped  from  Long  Island  Sound  Is  dis- 
charged back  into  the  Sound  at  a  tempera- 
ture increase  of  approximately  16*  F  under 
normal  operating  conditions,  and  23.6**  F  if 
the  turbine  is  not  being  used  to  generate 
electrical  power. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Health  cri- 
teria governing  thermal  discharge  states  that 
the  maximtim  water  surface  temperature  rise 
shall  be  l.S-F  in  coastal  waters  between  July 
through  September.  To  expedite  meeting  this 
criteria  and  assuming  no  radiation  condi- 
tion, for  a  normal  four  on  operation  30.000- 
000  GPM  of  Long  Island  Sound  water  will  be 
needed  to  effectuate  a  maximum  of  1.5 'P 
temperature  rise;  and  for  a  two  on  and  two 
just  off  condition  43,000.000  GPM  of  Long 
Island  Sound  water  will  be  required.  A  very 
rough  analysis  Indicates  that  a  tidal  flow  of 
approximately  68,000,000  GPM  flushes  past 
Davids  Island  and  Sands  Point  (a  distance 
across  the  Sound  of  2.15  statute  miles) .  The 
16°F  temperature  differential  Is  reduced  to 
1.5*  F  by  discharging  the  heated  effluent 
through  many  small  ports  in  a  submarine 
discharge  pipe.  As  the  heated  water  rises  to 
the  surface,  heat  Is  transferred  to  the  cooler 
Long  Island  Sound  waters  through  which  it 
is  passing,  so  that  the  surface  temperatture 
la  ultimately  1.5''F  above  ambient  Sound 
temperature.  Certain  problems  are  inherent 
in  this  procedure  in  that  other  heat  contrib- 
utors to  the  Sotind  will  elevate  the  ambient 
temperature,  and  it  will  be  difKcult,  if  not 
in^XJBslble,  to  monitor  the  final  surface 
temperatures. 

I  propose  to  you  gentlemen,  that  It  is  nec- 
essary to  make  a  oompitiiensive  multidlscl- 
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pllnary  study  of  all  factors  assoctated  with 
Long  Island  Sound  and  that  an  agency  be 
established  to  manage  thl«  valuable  com- 
munity resource  before  Long  Island  Sound 
becomes  a  community  liability. 

BIOCBAPHT  or  MABTIN  COLOSTUN 

Mr.  Martin  Goldstein  Is  a  Consulting  En- 
gineer-Planner: Town  Engineer  In  the  Town 
of  Harrison.  NY  :  and  lectures  In  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering  at  C.C.N.T., 
and  In  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Planning  at  Pratt  Institute  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

He  graduated  from  C.C.N.Y.  with  a  B  C.E. 
In  1950.  and  did  graduate  studies  at  Brooklyn 
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Mr.  Goldstein's  studies  concerning  Long 
Island  Sound  consist  of  a  waterfront  Study 
for  the  City  of  Norwalk.  Conn.;  a  study  for  a 
proposed  Deep  Water  Marine  Terminal  In 
Stratford.  Conn  ;  Drainage  studies  for  Stam- 
ford. Conn,  and  New  Rochelle.  NT.,  and  a 
study  concerning  Storm  Water  Pollution  In 
Hempstead  Harbor  for  the  Nassau  County 
Planning  Commission. 

In  the  field  of  Nuclear  Power  and  the  En- 
vironment, he  did  studies  of  the  Impact  of 
Nuclear  Power  Plants  on  the  Hudson  River 
and  Adjacent  Lands  for  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  Commission,  and  Evaluating  the  En- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  Proposed  Pour 
1.000  M  We  Nuclear  Powered  Electrical  Gen- 
crating  Facility  on  New  Rochelle. 

He  Is  a  Professional  Engineer  and  a  mem- 
ber of  various  professional  and  scientific  so- 
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PaoaLEMS  or  Radiation  and  Thermal  Pollu- 
tion PaoM  NucLCAa  Facilities  on  Long 
Island   Sound 

(By  Joan   Rumberg.  MD,   and   Mrs.   Milton 

Kurtzi 

One  of  the  largest  and  potentially  most 
versatile  areas  available  In  the  middle  East- 
em  seacoast  for  recreational  use  and  pursuit 
of  sport  will  soon  be  defiled  and  transformed 
Into  an  unusable  wasteland.  This  catastrophe 
will  overtake  us  If  we  permit  the  proposed 
nuclear- powered  plants  to  be  erected  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  essence  of  the  problem  Is 
the  nature  of  the  unusable  byproducts  of  the 
normal  operation  of  these  plants:  huge 
amounts  of  condenser  cooling  water  and 
similarly  huge  amounts  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials. 

The  fact  that  Long  Island  Sound  covers 
930  square  nautical  mllee  and  contains  16.4 
trillion  gallons  ■  of  water  pales  to  Insignifi- 
cance in  face  of  the  fact  that  of  the  12  plants 
planned  for  the  Sound  area,  the  four  1.000 
megawatt  planu  for  David's  Island  alone  will 
produce  five  billion  gallons  of  water  per  day 
heated  to  30-25  degrees  F.  over  the  Intake 
temperature  >  This  degree  of  thermal  load- 
ing Is  suiSdent  to  destroy  the  existing  ecol- 
ogy of  Long  Island  Sound. ^ 

How  will  this  devastation  occur?  Oxygen- 
producing  plankton  will  die.  The  oxygen 
content  of  the  water  decreases  and  organisms 
needing  this  precious  substance  disappear  to 
be  replaced  by  algae  and  fungi  with  other 
metabolic  needs.  Pish  breeding  in  these  areas 
are  sensitive  to  small  fractions  of  temper- 
ature change  occurring  at  the  wrong  time 
and  m  the  wrong  place.  The  fish  leave  or 
cannot  reproduce  and  die.* 

The  current  discharge  of  sewage  into  the 
Sound  from  both  the  nearby  Bronx  and 
Westchester  a«  well  as  the  small  boats  in 
great  profusion  In  the  sound  Is  the  basic  sub- 
strate for  organic  overgrowth  and  b<u;terlal 
contamination  of  the  water.' 

A  small  example  of  this  kind  of  problem 
occvured  during  an  unusual  heat  spell  in 
19M.  Many  senaltlve  bathers  were  hoepiui- 
Ized  with  "swimmer's  Itch"  due  to  the  red 
tide*  of  dinoflageilates.'  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  problem  of  collform  bacilli  and  epi- 
demics which  close  our  public  and  private 
areas  in  very  hot  weather.* 

It  would  be  tragic  Indeed  If  we  deprived 
ourselves  of   thia  historic  area '  purchased 
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from  the  Federal  Government  for  public  use.* 
There  la  little  doubt  that  in  this  ever  In- 
creasingly crowded  world  that  beautiful  areas 
for  escape  into  clean  air  and  water  and  even 
a  little  solitude  should  be  cherished,  not 
destroyed. 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council  arbitrarily 
sets  standards  of  allowable  amounts  of  ra- 
diation >  permitted  to  contaminate  the  air 
and  water  surrounding  us.  The  AEC  accepts 
these  unproven  standarda  and  allows  the 
utilities  to  function  within  them.  Under  this 
aegis  the  dally  operation  of  nuclear-powered 
plants  allow  for  the  release  of  large  amounts 
of  long-lived  blologlcally-actlve  radionuclides 
into  air  and  water  ( 16.000.000  curies  a  year)  ."■ 

That  these  standards  are  open  to  question 
Is  exemplified  by  Drs.  Gofman  and  Tamplln 
of  Lawrence  Radiation  ..Aboratory  who  testi- 
fied that  allowable  levels  of  whole  body  ra- 
diation should  t>e  decreased  by  a  factor  of 
ten."  Similarly  Dr.  Socolar  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity stated  that  under  moat  favorable  con- 
ditions there  would  be  a  &%  increase  In  the 
Incidence  of  cancer  and  leukemia  per  year 
as  well  as  2%  increase  in  human  mutations." 

That  the  AEC  must  have  these  figures  Is 
obvious.  Therefore,  that  the  prospect  of  an 
increase  In  cancer,  genetic  defects  and  a 
decrease  in  life  span  Is  not  given  proper  con- 
sideration la  a  logical  deduction.  This  Is 
immoral! 

The  promise  of  tax  benefits  Is  crass! '  Th« 
threat  of  continued  blackouts  without  these 
planU  Is  blackmail !  ■• 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  duration 
of  half-life  of  the  radionuclides  released: 
in  the  case  of  Nitrogen  16.  7.3  seconds:  in 
the  case  of  Iodine  129.  17,250.000  years."  Our 
atmosphere  Is  finite.  It  Is  therefore  a  simple 
deduction  to  see  that  these  long-lived  sub- 
stances do  not  disappear  but  with  each  day 
Inexorably  Increase  In  concentration,  per- 
meating the  air  we  breathe,  dusting  the  food 
we  grow,  and  entering  our  food  chain  through 
the  fiora  and  fauna  of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
fish-breeding  regions  along  the  Atlantic 
coast."  Through  biologic  magnification  (a 
concept  of  DDT  fame)  the  local  concentra- 
tions may  easily  exceed  the  legal  Umit.'^ 

It  Is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  of  the 
AEC  considered  the  monitoring  devices  main- 
tained by  the  utility  at  Indian  Point  «l 
useless.'*  It  is  only  confirmation  of  their 
cavalier  attitude  about  the  safety  and  health 
of  the  residents  in  the  proximity  to  these 
nuclear  plants,  be  they  at  Indian  Point  or  on 
Long  Island  Sound. 
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'  Albert  Jensen.  Assistant  Director  of  Ma- 
rine and  Coasui  Fisheries,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Conservation,  Study  of  Long 
Island  Sound. 

'  Albert  Jensen,  June  4,  1969  at  Immanuel 
Lutheran  Church. 

'Standard  Star  of  New  Rochelle.  Thermal 
Pollution  Symposium,  Oct.  14,  1968.  Or  Al- 
bert Jensen  at  a  meeting  at  Trinity  School 
in  New  Rochelle  on  Nov.  10, 1969. 

•  Sport  Pishing  Institute  Bulletin,  Sept.. 
1968. 

'  New  Rochelle  SUndard  SUr,  July  36,  1968. 
"Beach  Inquiry  Sought." 

'  "Equal  Time,"  Dr.  James  Melville  of 
Mercy  College  in  Dobbe  Ferry. 

'  -Historic  New  Rochelle"  by  Herbert  B. 
Nichols,  Board  of  Education  of  New  Rochelle, 
1938. 

•New  Rochelle  Standard  Star.  Letter  to 
Editor.  Sept.  10,  1968,  by  Maxwell  Felnberg. 

*  Power  Generation  and  Pollution.  Page  9. 
Dr.  Robert  Beardsley,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biology,  Manhattan  College.  Un- 
published paper. 

>*  AEC  Initial  Decision  for  Indian  Point  No. 
3.  Official  Document. 

"  Federal  Radiation  Council  Guidelines 
for  Radiation  Exposure  of  the  Population  at 
Large — Protection  or  Disaster?  Presented  by 
John  W.  Gofman  and  Arthur  Tamplln  of 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratories  before  the 
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Sub-Committee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 
Nov.  19.  1969. 

>''  Dr.  Sidney  Socolar,  Columbia  University. 
Member  of  SCIPI.  Speech  delivered  Jan.  8, 
1970  at  Columbia's  MacmiUan  Theatre. 

"  New  Rochelle  Standard  Star.  Oct.  17,  1968. 
"Mayor  Extols  Slocum  Sale." 

"Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  AEC 
New  Rochelle  Standard  Star.  Jan.  29,  1970. 
"Survival  Problem:  Pollution." 

'^  Electricity  from  Nuclear  Energy.  Environ- 
mental Contamination  from  Normal  Op- 
eration of  Reactor.  Malcolm  Peterson.  No- 
vember 1965  Scientist  and  Citizen. 

"Manhattan  Scientist,  April  1969.  The  En- 
vironment of  Man.  Dimensions  of  Nuclear 
Pollution  by  Henry  Gunresco. 

'-  Radioactivity  and  a  Proposed  Power 
Plant  on  Cayuga  Lake. 


MICHIGAN     COMMITTEE     AGAINST 
RACISM  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    SIICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  people  in  this  country  are  rec- 
ognizing the  critical  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  unique  dignity,  authority, 
and  credibility  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  understand  that  the  Court  can- 
not properly  fimction  if  it  is  discredited 
by  the  addition  of  narrowminded.  prej- 
udiced, or  mediocre  men.  They  feel 
strongly,  as  I  do.  that  it  is  long  past  time 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  nominee  of  a  racist  or  segre- 
gationist background  is  per  se  imquali- 
fled  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
Michigan,  a  group  of  citizens  who  feel 
this  way  have  Joined  together  and 
formed  an  organization  called  the  Mich- 
igan Committee  Against  Racism  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  group  is  headed  by  the  Reverend 
John  B.  Forsyth,  director  of  mission,  Met- 
ropolitan Detroit  Coimcil  of  Churches. 
Last  Thursday,  February  19,  an  initial 
member  of  the  Michigan  conmilttee. 
Stephen  I.  Schlossberg,  general  counsel 
of  the  United  Auto  'Workers,  came  to 
Washington  and  annoimced  its  forma- 
tion to  various  congressional  leaders  and 
interested  organizations.  A  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  responded  with  a 
commitment  to  set  up  similar  organiza- 
tions in  their  home  States.  The  Michigan 
Committee  Against  Racism  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  printed  a  bulletin  list- 
ing statements  in  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  most  recent  nomination  to 
our  highest  Court.  This  bulletin,  and  a 
list  of  the  initial  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, follow: 

Michigan  Committee  Against  Racism  in  the 
Supreme  Court 

We  call  on  Senator  Griffin  to  oppose  Cars- 
well  because — 

"I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  Carswell 
nomination." — Dean  Charles  W.  Joiner. 
Wayne  State  Univ.  Law  School. 

"The  most  hostile  Federal  district  judge 
I  have  ever  appeared  before  with  respect  to 
clvU  rights  matters." — Prof.  Uwoy  Clark, 
N.Y.U.  Law  School. 

"There  simply  is  a  lack  of  reasoning,  care, 
or  judicial  sensitivity  overall  In  bis  opin- 
ions."— Prof.  William  Van  Alatyne,  Duke 
University  Law  School. 

"It  is  time  to  establish  the  principle  that 
a  racist  la  per  se  unqualified  to  sit  on  the 
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Eupreme  Court." — Congressman  John  Con- 

^'^k  slap  In  the  face  of  the  federal  judici- 
ary."— George  Meany.  President,  AFL-CIO. 

"Carswell  has  so  Uttle  regard  for  the  moth- 
ers of  the  country."— Betty  Frledan,  Presi- 
dent, N.O.W. 

"More  slender  credential*  than  any  other 
nominee  In  thU  century."— Dean  Louis  Pol- 
lack, Yale  U.  Law  School. 

"Expressed  dislike  at  Northern  lawyers 
such  as  myself  appearing  In  Florida." — Prof. 
John  Lowenthal,  Rutgers  University. 

"He  showed  'extreme  hostlUty"  to  civil 
rlghw  lawyers  and  accused  them  of  'med- 
dling and  arousing  the  local  people.' " — N. 
C.  Knopf.  Lawyer,  Department  of  Justice. 

"This  nomination  is  contempt  of  the  Su- 
preme Court."— New  York  TUnes. 

"No  reason  whatever  ...  to  accept  .  .  . 
such  meager  credentials." — Dean  William 
Allen,  Univ.  of  Mich.  Law  School. 

"The  nomination  Is  a  sad  one  for  this 
country." — Former  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark. 

"Undistinguished."— New  York  Times. 

"Confirmation  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the 
Senate's  responsibility."- Prof.  Gary  Orfield, 
Princeton  University. 

"A  tragic  signal  to  the  American  people."— 
Walter  P.  Reuther,  President,  UAW. 

"No  claim  to  distinction  In  any  field." — 
Roy  WUkins,  Chairman,  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights. 

"A  level  of  competence  well  below  the  high 
standards  we  would  consider  appropriate."— 
Dean  Derek  Bok,  Harvard  Law  School. 

"Not  a  dUUngulsbed  choice."— Dean  Brian 
G.   Brockway,  Univ.  of  Detroit  Law  School. 

If  you  agree  that  a  mediocre  racist  should 
not  be  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
write,  wire  or  see  Senator  Griffin  and  de- 
mand that  he  oppose  Carswell 's  confirma- 
tion! 

Michigan  Committee  Against  Racism  In 
the  Supreme  Court,  Rev.  John  B.  Forsyth, 
Chairman,  66  E.  Columbia  Street,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48236.  Phone:  963-0340. 

As  the  New  York  Post  wrote  editorially: 
"The  Carswell  nomination  la  not  only  a  re- 
buff to  all  Americans  who  value  progreaa 
toward  equal  rights.  It  Is  a  coldly  political 
affront  to  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
nation's  highest  court,  and  to  the  powers  of 
discernment  of  the  Senate.  It  can — and 
ahould— be  defeated." 

MiCHicAN  CoMMrrrKK  Again  R  Racism  in  the 
Sin>KMCk  CotniT 
Chairman:  Rev.  John  B.  Forsyth,  Director, 
Division    of    Mlaalon,    Metropolitan    Detroit 
Council  of  Churches. 

nnriAL  membus 

I.  Rev.  William  Ardrey,  Michigan  Annual 
Conference.  A.M.E.  Zlon  Church. 

3.  Robert  Battle,  m.  President,  Trade 
'Union  Leadership  Conference.  Metropolitan 
Detroit  Labor  and  Civic  Association. 

3.  Kathryn  Bolton,  Foctis  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment for  Women. 

4.  Mrs.  Blanche  Burnett,  Michigan  Council 
of  Catholic  Women. 

5.  Patrl<;la  Burnett,  National  Organization 
of  Won»en. 

6.  Mr.  David  Chaney.  International  Vice- 
President,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

7.  Abraham  Citron,  Education  and  PsyooN 
ogy  Department,  School  of  flducatlon,  Wayne 
State  University. 

8.  Congressman  John  Conyers,  jr..  First 
District,  Michigan. 

9.  Rev.  W.  H.  Crenshaw,  President,  Inter* 
Denominational  Ministerial  Alliance. 

10.  Congressman  Charles  C,  Dlggs,  Jr. 
Thirteenth  District,  Michigan. 

II.  Al  nshman.  Chairman,  New  Dnnocratle 
Coalition. 

13.  Atty.  Samuel  Gardner,  President,  Wol- 
verine Bar  Association. 

13.  Atty.  William  Goodman.  National  L*w< 
yers  Guild. 
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14.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Haener,  Chalnnan,  Cur- 
rent  Toplca  Study  Group. 

15.  Mrs.  Ulllam  Hatcher,  Women's  Depart- 
ment, United  Auto  Workers. 

18.  Murray  Jackson,  Chairman,  First  Con- 
gressional District  Democratic  Party. 

17.  Walter  Klein,  Executive  Director,  Met- 
ropolitan Detroit  Jewish  Community  Coun- 
cil. 

18.  Francis  Kornegay,  Executive  Director, 
Detroit  Urban  League. 

19.  Robert  R.  Lee,  International  Bepre- 
senutlve.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO. 

20.  Willie  Lipscomb,  Chairman,  Thirteenth 
Congressional  District  Republican  Party. 

21.  Rev.  Hubert  Locke,  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Religious  Affairs,  Wayne  Stote  Uni- 
versity. 

22.  Atty.  Claudia  Morcu.  former  Execu- 
tive Director,  Neighborhood  Legal  Services. 

23.  Stanley  Marks.  Businessmen's  As- 
sociation. 

24.  Atty.  William  Mazey. 

25.  Mrs.  Annet  e  Miller.  Chairman,  Metro- 
politan Detroit  Chapter.  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action. 

26.  Sheldon  Miller.  President,  Detroit 
Chapter,  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

37.  Max  Plncus,  President,  Hughes, 
Hatcher  and  Sufferln. 

28.  Ronald  Rothstein,  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  of  B'nal  Brith. 

29.  Atty.  Abdul  S.  Sheikh. 

30.  Richard  Smith,  Thirteenth  Congres- 
sional District  Republican  Committee. 

31.  Rev.  WilUs  Tabor,  Staff,  United  Presby- 
terian Church. 

32.  Tom  Ttirner,  President,  Detroit  Chap- 
ter NAACP;  President,  Metropolitan  Detroit 
AFL-CIO. 

33.  James  Watts,  President,  Michigan 
NAACP. 

34.  Abraham  Zwerdllng,  President,  Detroit 
Board  of  Education. 


STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADM.  JAMES 
W.  KELLY 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  information  comes  from  Rear 
Adm.  James  W.  Kelly,  CHC.  U.S.  Navy; 
Chief  of  Chaplains,  UJ3.  Navy,  who  has 
brought  us  information  about  the  men 
serving  in  Vietnam  which  is  not  gener- 
ally reported  by  the  press.  Perhaps  the 
press  does  not  report  these  things  sim- 
ply because  the  good  works  of  our  serv- 
icemen in  'Vietnam  are  not  really  news — 
it  is  the  unusual  that  makes  news,  and 
therefore  the  reporting  of  day-to-day 
common  efforts  do  not  share  the  news 
print  along  with  the  isolated  case  of 
dramatic  or  unfortimate  events. 

The  story  he  tells  is  in  the  form  of  a 
report  by  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  upon 
his  return  tram  Vietnam  after  his  an- 
nual Christmas  visit.  It  was  prepared  for 
the  newsmen  of  the  Washington  area  at 
a  luncheon  held  Wednesday,  January  7, 
1970.  As  a  former  Navy  chaplain,  I  per- 
haps have  an  unique  interest  In  what  Is 
taking  place  among  the  chaplains  in  the 
military  services,  but  I  was  so  impressed 
by  his  report  I  thought  perhaps  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  getting  a 
bit  of  the  side  of  the  picture  of  our  serv- 
icemen in  action  which  could  not  come 
from  any  other  source. 

I  personally  know  Rear  Adm.  James 
W.    Kelly,    as    a    dedicated   Christian 
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clergyman.  Our  paths  have  crossed  on 
several  occasions  during  oiu:  mutual 
service  in  World  War  n  days  and  dur- 
ing the  Korean  police  action.  He  is  a 
man  of  unique  dedication;  a  chaplain's 
pastor,  a  man  whose  integrity  is  beyond 
question.  He  is  dedicated  to  serve  God 
and  his  country;  he  has  fulfilled  his  ob- 
ligation as  a  highly-respected  man  of  the 
cloth  in  uniform.  It  was  by  no  mere  coin- 
cidence that  he  holds  the  highest  rank 
within  the  naval  service  in  the  Chap- 
lain's Corp.  He  sought  no  place  of  honor, 
only  opportunities  for  service,  commen- 
surate with  his  dedication. 

The  fact  is  that  his  service  to  God  and 
his  country;  his  deep  personal  feeling  for 
the  men  in  the  service,  sought  him  and 
placed  him  in  the  ofQce  of  top  respon- 
sibility for  the  ^iritual  life  and  welfare 
of  the  men  in  the  Navy.  His  words,  those 
sp>oken  by  his  lips  and  permed  by  his 
hand  are  the  expression  of  his  heart  and 
his  keen  sense  of  observation  of  what 
takes  place  Inside  of  the  outer  veneer  of 
life  in  the  military. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  will 
appreciate  his  statement  and  relay  to 
their  constituents  the  basic  goodness  of 
the  men  who  are  serving  this  Nation  in 
imiform  in  Vietnam. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  bt  Reak  Adm.  James  W.  Kmxt, 

CHC.    USN,    CHiEr    of    Chaplains,    U.S. 

Navt 

Having  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  South- 
east Asia,  which  included  visits  with  Chap- 
lains and  servicemen  in  Japan,  Korea,  Oki- 
nawa, Guam,  the  Philippines,  Vietnam  and 
m  the  U.8.  Seventh  Fleet,  I  feel  a  deep  re- 
sponsibility and  a  keen  (^portunity  to  report 
my  observations  to  you. 

I  have  selected  the  theme:  "Our  Man  In 
Vietnam."  That  theme  Is  double  barreled 
and  I  want  to  make  reference  not  only  to  the 
Chaplain  as  he  represents  the  American 
Churches  In  service  to  the  Navy/Marine 
Corps/Coast  Guard  team,  but  also  to  ovir 
American  servicemen. 

I  am  aware  that  much  of  our  public  opin- 
ion has  been  polarized  Into  the  generally 
accepted  "hawk"  and  "dove"  positions.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  many  Americans 
who.  In  deep  concern,  are  raising  questions 
which  indicate  their  opeamlndedness  and 
their  search  for  Information  which  will  help 
them  reach  or  revise  personal  judgments 
about  the  critical  Issues  regarding  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  great  wall  be- 
tween the  Occident  and  the  orient  Is  not  the 
great  wall  of  China,  but  rather  the  wall  of 
misunderstanding. 

I  feel,  on  the  basis  of  my  recent  as  well 
as  four  previous  visits  to  Vietnam,  that  there 
is  also  a  great  wall  of  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning our  Involvement  In  this  troubled 
land. 

Americans  generally  know  that  we  are  en- 
gaged militarily  against  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces.  They  are  fed  with  regularity 
their  dally  ration  of  news  media  coverage 
that  identifies  the  more  sensational  aspects 
of  combat.  Once  weekly  they  receive  the  body 
count  statistics.  But  do  they  really  appreci- 
ate what  our  Marines,  sailors,  soldiers  and 
airmen  are  Involved  In  that  motivated  10,000 
Sailors  and  40,000  Marines  to  request  exten- 
sions of  six  months  or  longer  in  Vietnam? 

Upon  his  recent  return  from  his  third  vlsU 
to  Vietnam.  Reverend  Harry  C.  Wood,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Church 
and  Service  Personnel  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  In  the  USA  made  this  state- 
ment: **rhe  average  American  has  little  fac- 
tual knowledge  concerning  the  hiunan  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  long  denied  country,  nor 
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does  h«  know  what  the  majority  of  our  serv- 
Icemen  know  about  what  la  being  done  to 
meet  tbeae  needs. '• 

Prom  my  recent  visit  to  Vietnam,  from  the 
hospitals  in  which  wounded  American  youth 
lay.  from  the  front  line  bunkers  and  trench- 
lines  In  which  our  brave  young  men  kept 
watch  or  faced  a  determined  foe.  from  my 
visits  In  the  villages  and  hamlets  in  which 
our  Combined  Action  Platoons  operate  or  to 
which  our  MEDCAP  teams  carry  their  heal- 
ing, from  our  Chaplains  and  ovir  youth  and 
military  leaders,  from  our  missionaries  and 
from  the  indigenous  religious  leaders  and 
civil  ofllclals.  I  acquired  some  very  strong 
and.  I  feel,  well  founded  conclusions.  I  stress 
the  point  that  this  was  my  ftflh  annual  visit 
and  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  comparisons  of  things  as  they  now  are 
with  things  as  they  used  to  be. 

One  thing  Is  unchanged  and  that  Is  the 
consistent  and  unwavering  dedication,  loyal- 
ty and  courage  of  the  American  fighting 
man.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  him  a 
little  later. 

First.  I  was  encouraged  and  found  Inspira- 
tion In  the  gentle  people — the  South  Viet- 
namese— many  of  whom  once  fled  from 
North  Vietnam  and  who  since  have  fled  the 
terror  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  NVA.  but  many 
of  whom  now  cease  to  be  refugees.  Resettle- 
ment la  encouraging.  They  are  returning  to 
their  hamlets  and  villages,  rebuilding  their 
homes,  replanting  their  farms  and  rice  pad- 
dles. In  spite  of  occasional  acts  of  terror  by 
the  enemy — acts  of  terror  which  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  coercion — the  Vietnamese 
are  turning  to  a  strengthened  government. 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It:  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is 
stronger.  In  talking  with  Vietnamese  during 
my  visits  and  through  Information  which 
comes  from  Chaplains  In  the  field.  It  Is  ob- 
vlotis  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
know  what  Communism  Is  and  they  don't 
like   It. 

The  argument  for  an  Improvement  In  the 
Vietnamese  government  and  the  lot  of  the 
people  can  be  proved  not  merely  by  citing 
numbers.  Tou  go  to  village  after  village  and 
hamlet  after  hamlet  where  our  Combined  Ac- 
tion Platoons  are  located  for  the  security  and 
support  of  the  people.  You  see  wells  being 
dug.  latrines  oelng  built,  buildings,  class- 
rooms and  churches  under  construction.  You 
see  the  people  well-fed  and  prospering.  You 
see  their  crops  in  the  glory  of  growth.  You 
watch  the  people,  especially  the  old  people, 
smile.  The  refugees  are  going  home  because 
security  permits  It.  469.336  did  It  through  1 
December  1969.  Only  90.000  refugees  returned 
home  in  1968. 

Th«  Vietnamese  Army  is  stronger.  Not 
only  does  its  number  exceed  one  million.  Its 
capacity  for  standing  against  aggression  from 
the  north  Is  being  proven  daily.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  moved  through  the  stage 
of  dependence  to  Interdependence.  It  Is  our 
prayer  that  they  may  soon  be  capable  of 
reaching  the  stage  of  Independence. 

Our  htunanitarlan  outreach  Is  one  of  the 
glories  of  our  Involvement.  Our  serviceman's 
courage  and  valor  on  the  field  of  battle  Is 
matched  by  his  humanitarian  concern.  Be- 
cause I  have  included  two  separate  articles 
on  this  subject  In  the  press  kit.  I  will  limit 
my  remarks  In  this  area.  There  are  a  multi- 
tude of  stories  in  Vietnam — stories  that  do 
not  get  told,  stories  that  would  help  reveal 
In  the  clear  light  of  day  Information  so  vital 
to  an  objective  appraisal  of  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  American  servicemen.  If  known 
they  should  Instill  In  the  American  people 
a  sense  of  pride,  respect  and  admiration  One 
release  in  the  press  kit  attempts  to  present 
a  picture  of  American  civic  action  effort  In 
general.  It  was  the  observation  of  this  effort 
that  caused  Reverend  Wood,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  to  say : 

"I  saw  again  the  response  of  our  young 
people  to  the  crying  needs  of  fellow  human 
beings.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  trc- 
mendouB  Peace  Corps  within  the  military  es- 
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tabllshment  represented  by  thousands  of 
young  people  deeply  Involved  In  a  most  sig- 
nificant effort  to  save  lives,  and  to  give 
hope  and  opportunity  to  thousands  of  eager 
but  deprived  people." 

The  second  release  Is  about  the  Hoa  Khanh 
Children's  Hospital,  one  of  the  finest  XIarlne 
civic  action  projects  In  Vietnam.  It  tells  the 
story  of  how,  through  the  contributions  of 
time,  money  and  professional  expertise,  a 
lao  bed  children',  hospital  came  Into  being. 
Dr.  Everett  S.  Graffam.  who  Is  head  of  the 
World  Relief  Commission  that  will  sponsor 
the  hospital  after  the  Marines  depart  from 
Vietnam  said  as  he  surveyed  the  financial 
and  material  demands  for  an  operation  of 
this  size: 

"I  hope  that  Christian  civilians  will  be  able 
to  match  the  dedication  and  concern  of 
American  Marines  for  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional well-being  of  these  little  ones." 

If  they  succeed,  some  American  civilians 
will  begin  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  con- 
cern of  the  American  servicemen  for  the  peo- 
ple In  whose  land  he  served. 

OVn    -MAN   IN   VIETNAM — THE   SEaVICClfAN 

As  on  other  Christmas  visits  to  Vietnam, 
one  of  my  major  concerns  on  my  1969  visit 
was  for  this  American  youth.  In  the  past,  I 
was  always  able  to  report  In  a  most  positive 
and  favorable  way  about  the  men  and  their 
morale  which  I  considered  phenomenally 
high,  suble  and  consistent.  When  asked  the 
reason.  I  related  the  usual  answers  which 
Included  good  food,  extra  pay.  tax  benefits, 
good  mail  service,  excellent  equipment,  su- 
perb medical  care  and  the  confidence  a  man 
has  when  he  knows  his  friends  will  never  let 
him  down — being  willing  to  defend  or  die  for 
him,  as  he  would  for  them.  But  I  always 
added  what  I  am  certain  was  the  chief 
factor  In  his  consistently  high  morale — 
namely,  his  own  conviction  that  what  he  was 
doing  was  crucially  Important  and  that  both 
his  countrymen  and  the  Vietnamese  were 
deserving  of  his  sacrifice  and  effort  in  their 
behalf. 

As  I  went  to  Vietnam  on  this  last  Christmas, 
I  went  with  a  heavy  heart  and  the  fear  and 
apprehension  that  events  on  the  homefront 
would  have  dissipated  some  of  the  service- 
men's enthusiasm  and  high  morale.  Certainly 
he  Is  not  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  He  knows 
that  the  cause  for  which  he  makes  his  sacri- 
fices does  not  have  the  unqualified  support 
and  admiration  of  a  portion  of  the  American 
community.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Amer- 
ican Forces  Radio  and  TV  give  him  reports 
on  the  Moratorlimi  efforts,  the  antl-mllltary 
dialogue,  the  dally  exhortations  for  Ameri- 
can youth  to  evade  their  military  obligations, 
and  the  mounting  evidence  that  the  virtues 
of  patriotism,  duty,  service  of  country,  honor 
among  fellowmen  and  courage  In  the  face  of 
danger  are  suspect.  He  knows  that  some  call 
him  the  tool  of  the  aggressive,  oppressive  and 
expansionist  Interesu  of  self-seeking  oppor- 
tunists. 

As  I  approached  Vietnam,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  about  a  story  that  has  become  quite 
familiar  at  home:  Dr.  Sexiss'  "How  the  Grlnch 
Stole  Christmas,"  and  I  wondered  If  the 
American  grlnch  had  finally  stolen  his  Christ- 
mas. I  refer  to  the  grlnch  represented  by 
some  of  our  loudest  debunkers.  the  moat 
abrasive  demonstrators  and  VC  flag  carrying 
youth  who  spend  their  time  making  un- 
justified generalizations  about  the  nature  of 
his  service  and  demeaning  the  cause  for 
which  his  country  asks  him  dally  to  face 
sacrifice  and  possible  wounds  or  death.  I 
mentally  added  to  the  grlnch  family  those 
whoee  concern  for  those  who  die  stops  oddly 
short  of  him.  I  was  not  adding  to  the  grlnch 
family  all  thoae  who  disagree.  God  forbid  I 
When  there  are  no  longer  dlsagreers  seeking 
solutions  to  common  problems,  there  Is  no 
longer  a  democracy.  What  I  have  been  plead- 
ing for  la  opinion  that  Is  responsible  and  ma- 
ture in  Ita  expression  and  In  the  Interest  of 
the  conunon  welfare.  When  It  Is  neither  re- 
sponsible, mature  nor  to  the  common  good. 
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It  should  not  be  the  subject  of  broadcast 
throughout  the  land  nor  should  It  be  the 
object  of  adoration  and  of  generalization 
Into  the  will  of  the  people. 

Did  the  Grlnch  steal  hU  Christmas? 

Based  on  my  conversations  with  hundreds 
of  people  Including  the  men  themselves,  their 
leaders  and  their  chaplains,  the  answer  la  a 
resounding  NOI! 

Not  only  his  President  and  his  next-of-kin 
at  home  remembered  him.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  remembered.  Some  of  these 
made  their  concern  known  by  contributing 
to  organizational  efforts  like  "Gift  Pac  Viet- 
nam," but  many  thousands  of  others,  act- 
ing as  concerned  and  appreciative  Americans, 
sent  their  packages,  cookies,  gifts,  letters  and 
greetings.  And  tens  of  thousands  of  school 
children  remembered,  sending  greetings  like 
this  one:  "Dear  Marine:  I  love  you  and  I 
know  God  loves  you,  too.  Have  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  come  home  soon."  It  was 
signed  by  a  second  grader  from  a  Bronx,  N.Y. 
elementary  school. 

These  evidences  of  appreciation  for  his 
service  plus  visits  from  prominent  Ameri- 
cans like  Cardinal  Cooke,  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  Reverend  Ozzle  Hoffman,  Bob  Hope, 
Martha  Raye  and  Johnnie  Grant,  were  proof 
that  not  all  Americans  find  patriotism  and 
service  to  their  country  suspect. 

But  even  without  these  evidences  of  con- 
cern, the  over-exposed  American  grlnch 
could  not  have  stolen  his  Christmas. 

To  his  glory  Is  that  the  detractors  have  not 
succeeded  In  dissipating  his  morale,  dimin- 
ishing his  dedication,  or  shaking  his  resolve 
to  serve  his  country  and  the  long  suffering 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

He  Is,  I  observed,  hurt  by  but  yet  generally 
Indifferent  to  the  report  of  or  failure  to  re- 
port his  achievements.  He  knows  what  he  Is 
doing,  why  he  Is  doing  It,  and  does  not  have 
time  to  worry  about  the  detractors.  He  Is  not 
given  to  heroic  lines  or  on-stage  posturing. 
He  is  less  concerned  about  public  opinion 
than  the  job  at  hand.  He  has  less  time  for 
scoffers,  who  have  no  time  for  heroes,  than 
they  have  for  him. 

Being  normal,  he  Is  disappointed.  As  one 
Marine  said,  "I'm  not  expecting  much  when 
I  get  back.  We  know  there  will  be  no  pa- 
rades on  Fifth  Avenue.  We're  aware  of  the 
political  situation  back  home.  But  neither  do 
we  expect  to  get  attacked  for  what  we've 
done,  and  which  we're  proud  of.  We've  served 
our  country." 

The  serviceman  doesn't  like  being  referred 
to  as  a  tool  of  Imperialist  aggression,  espe- 
cially when  the  words  are  delivered  In  an 
American  accent,  but  be  has  little  time  to 
pay  attention  to  it.  He  Is  too  busy  searching 
for  mines,  set  by  the  VletCong  or  North  Viet- 
namese— mines  planted  by  the  people  whose 
flag  some  Americans  choose  to  fly — mines 
that  have  killed  and  Injured  more  Vietna- 
mese clTlUana  than  they  have  American 
troops. 

He  knows  that  It  la  easy  for  gentle  people 
who  have  never  seen  tyranny,  war  or  terror 
to  call  themselves  doves.  And  he  knows  that 
because  he  fights  tyranny  and  terror,  some 
call  him  a  hawk. 

He  observes  a  nation — his  free  nation — 
tiring  of  war  and  its  expense,  questioning  all 
forms  of  preparedness  and  defense  as  if  this 
earth — this  spinning  Island  in  the  sky — 
were  populated  by  a  placid,  cooperative,  com- 
passionate, peace  loving,  quiescent  fellow- 
ship of  man. 

Yet,  he  knows  that  no  one  wants  peace 
more  than  he  does— or  other  sailors,  soldiers, 
marines,  SeaBees  or  airmen  when  they  are 
In  battle.  No  one  wants  peace  more  than  the 
rifleman  on  his  60th  patrol — or  the  artillery- 
man returning  counterfire  during  a  rocket 
and  mortar  attack  on  his  position — or  the 
aviator  flying  bis  third  MEDIVAC  mission  In 
one  day.  He  always  longs  for  peace.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  be  can  go  home, 
having  acquitted  himself  with  honor.  But  he 
doesn't  want  to  settle  for  anything  less  than 
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a  free  and  prosperous  South  Vietnam.  He 
needs  peace  more  than  most  Americans  need 
it. 

Yet  In  ships  that  steam  on  humid  stations 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  In  the  Riverine  Porcet 
in  the  DelU.  and  In  the  northern  five  prov* 
inces  of  I  Corps,  young  Americans  willingly 
tight  this  war  In  the  air.  In  the  rice  paddles 
and  the  mountains,  along  the  narrow  river- 
ways  and  at  sea.  In  contrast  to  some  Ameri- 
cans who  talk  of  peace — Indifferent  to 
whether  honorable  or  dishonorable — and 
man's  right  to  self-determination,  these 
young  men  flght  for  these  Ideals.  The  serv- 
iceman knows  the  war  not  from  reports  on 
TV  but  from  his  day-to-day  dedication  and 
sacrifice. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Vietnam.  General  Walt 
asked  a  badly  wounded  and  hospitalized  Ma- 
rine on  whom  he  was  pinning  a  Purple  Heart, 
how  he  felt  about  the  hometown  anti-war 
demonstrators  whose  actions  were  depicted 
m  pictures  and  a  news  article  in  a  paper  that 
lay  on  his  bed.  "Oh."  he  said,  "It  doesn't 
bother  me  because  they  dont  know  what 
they're  doing."  General  Walt  replied.  "How 
can  you  be  sure?  Here,  you  almost  lost  yotir 
life  at  the  DMZ  and  your  buddies  at  home  are 
demonstrating  against  what  you  are  doing. 
What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  it  doesn't 
bother  you?  How  can  you  be  so  sure  that 
you're  right  and  they're  wrong?  "  "Well,"  he 
said,  "I  Just  know  they  don't  know  what 
they're  doing.  General,  because  last  year, 
before  I  came  Into  the  Marine  Corps,  I  was 
one  of  them." 

No  one  needs  to  tell  him  about  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  at  the 
hands  of  terrorists.  No  one  can  tell  him  that 
these  acts  are  accidents  or  Isolated  Instances. 
He  knows  that  they  are  part  of  Viet  Cong/ 
North  Vietnamese  strategy  to  Intimidate 
and  coerce  the  people.  I  feel  certain  that 
your  thoughts  are  drifting,  at  this  point,  to 
the  alleged  atrocity  at  My  Lai.  I  want  only 
to  say  that  If  the  allegations  are  true.  It  Is 
a  most  regrettable  Incident,  The  story  of 
terror  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  VC/NVA 
does  not.  for  some  reason,  appear  to  be  news- 
worthy. Perhaps  that  Is  because  It  Is  a  com- 
mon, everyday  happening — a  part  of  enemy 
strategy.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  alleged  My  Lai 
Incident  Is  newsworthy  because  It  Is  so  un- 
common, so  unique  and  so  Inconsistent  with 
the  great  caution  and  concern  exercised  by 
our  mlUUry  leaders  lest  we  injure  or  destroy 
those  for  whom  we  have  shown  a  willingness 
to  sacrifice  or.  If  need  be,  to  die. 

I  want  to  make  brief  reference  to  racial 
problems  which  I  prefer  to  call  problems  In 
human  relations.  This  Is  an  area  of  my  deep 
concern.  One  cannot  transport  a  cross  sec- 
tion or  microcosm  of  our  population  to  an- 
other environment  or  Into  an  alien  culture 
and  expect  all  of  the  social  problems  to  mys- 
teriously disappear.  Yet,  where  men  are  In 
supportive  concerns  which  involve  life  and 
death  Issues  and  where  dependence  upon 
others  Is  of  vital  Importance,  you  expect,  and, 
from  opinions  I  have  heard  voiced  by  service- 
men and  their  leaders,  have  a  definite  lessen- 
ing of  critical  Incidents.  The  problem  of 
human  relations  Is  not  a  new  problem  and 
not  a  military  problem,  but  rather  an  Issue 
of  national  concern. 

An  Issue  of  gerater  concern  for  the  Ameri- 
can serviceman  Is  his  need  to  defend  the 
Vietnamese  people.  This  defense  is  matched 
by  his  humanitarian  efforts  which  I  have 
tried  to  Illustrate  In  two  articles  In  your 
press  kit:  one  referring  to  Civic  Action  in 
general  and  the  other  to  the  Hoa  Khanh 
Children's  Hospital  which  U  one  of  many 
memorials  to  bis  compassion. 

He  Is  a  youth — an  American  youth  who  Is 
part  of  the  new  generation.  But  he  holds  on 
to  many  of  the  old  values,  old  virtues  and 
old  morals.  And  he  can  distinguish  between 
the  flag  of  his  country  and  that  of  his  enemy. 
He  is  deserving  of  our  great  praise  and  grati- 
tude. He  Is  an  American  whoee  Involvement 
In  war  has  not  only  not  robbed  him  of  his  hu- 
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manlty,  It  has  enhanced  It.  He  has  refused 
to  be  dehumanized  by  the  war.  Except  in  the 
heat  of  conflict,  he  baa  a  heart  of  exceeding 
compassion  and  concern.  The  war  he  Is  In- 
volved In,  as  all  wars.  Is  ugly,  but  the  mili- 
tary man  Is  a  specimen  of  considerable 
beauty.  He  continues  to  be  a  good  will  am- 
bassador of  his  country. 

And  he  continues  to  be  a  man  who  needs 
and  relates  to  his  religious  heritage.  The 
Intensity  of  his  needs  may  vary  In  relation  to 
the  level  of  danger.  As  one  said,  "I  didn't  go 
regularly  to  chtirch  at  home  but  I  feel  more 
religious  now.  Maybe  it  relates  to  my  fear, 
but  It  also  relates  to  my  need.  One  needs 
something  to  hold  on  to  and  I  can't  think  of 
anything  or  anyone  better  than  God.  Now 
that  I've  foimd  him,  I  guess  I  will  always 
see  the  need  for  him." 

OUS  MAN  IN  VIETNAM ^THE  CHAPLAIN 

I  told  you  earlier  that  I  am  relating  the 
theme.  "Our  Man  In  Vietnam"  not  only  to 
the  American  serviceman,  but  also  to  the 
chaplain. 

I  could  present  stirring  examples  of  what 
both  are  doing  by  reading  some  of  the  many 
citations  which  have  accompanied  decora- 
tions awarded  In  this  conflict.  I  could  relate 
endlessly  the  deeds  of  their  courage,  sacrifice 
and  compassion.  But  I  want  rather  to  talk 
briefly  about  their  day-to-day  application  of 
these  qualities. 

.'rom  a  Corps  point  of  view,  our  man  In 
Vietnam  refers  to  the  chaplain.  With  the 
pullout  of  the  Third  Marine  Division  and 
certain  other  Marine  and  Navy  elements, 
the  Navy  has  dropped  from  110  to  92  chap- 
lains ashore  in  Vietnam.  They  are  attached 
to  Marine  and  Navy  units  and  Construc- 
tion Battalions  in  the  Northern  five  provinces 
(I  Corps  Tactical  Zone)  and  with  River  As- 
sault Groups  and  other  Navy  activities  from 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  to  the  Mekong  Delta  area. 
Nineteen  chaplains  are  positioned  off-shore 
aboard  ships  of  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet. 

Prom  1965  to  the  present.  Just  under  700 
chaplains  (TOTc  of  Chaplain  Corps  strength) 
have  served  in  Vietnam  or  off  her  shores. 
They  are  not  warriors,  but  they  comfort 
those  who  are.  Their  purpose  Is  not  to  sup- 
port policy,  but  to  support  men  and  women, 
many  of  whom  have  left  their  private  dreams 
in  answer  to  their  country's  call  to  duty. 
They  are  neither  hawks,  doves  or  propagan- 
dists. Their  Job  Is  to  Insure  that  men  away 
from  home  have  the  right  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion.  Like  the  missionary, 
the  chaplain  pursues  his  God-given  calling 
In  the  middle  of  the  fray.  He  does  not  stand 
back  to  rationalize,  philosophize  or  criti- 
cize what  Is  happening.  He  Is  Involved  with 
man  at  the  gut  level  of  existence  and  often 
he  may  prove  to  be  the  last  hope  for  a 
troubled  soul. 

His  mlsclon  is  service,  his  theme  song  is 
dedication  and  one  of  his  strengths  is  his 
mobility.  With  the  chaplain's  practice  of  cir- 
cuit riding  by  which  he  succeeds  In  extend- 
ing his  ministry  across  organizational  lines, 
thousands  of  Navy,  Marine  Corpis,  Coast 
Guard  and  even  Army  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel who  otherwise  would  be  without  a 
chaplain,  know  the  Impact  of  his  ministry. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  chaplain  to  hold 
20  to  25  religious  services  In  a  week.  He  Is 
more  mobile  than  any  chaplain  In  history, 
thus  permitting  the  church,  through  its 
chaplain  representative,  to  effect  the  broad- 
est, most  comprehensive,  most  Intensive  and 
most  effective  ministry  ever  provided  to  com- 
bat committed  personnel. 

Every  day  of  the  week  Is  equal  to  Sunday 
when  It  relates  to  the  serviceman's  desire 
for  a  worship  experience  and  an  open  air 
chapel  with  the  altar  rigged  on  the  hood  of 
a  Jeep  or  the  top  of  a  sand-bagged  bunker 
is  Inspiring  to. him  as  if  he  were  in  St.  John's 
the  Divine  or  the  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

The  chaplain  uses  a  variety  of  transporta- 
tion modes  to  get  him  to  his  men :  fixed  wing 
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aircraft,  helicopter,  river  craft,  four  wheel 
vehicles  or  plain  himiplng.  He  braves  the 
hazards  of  sniper  fire,  open  attack,  mined 
roads  and  the  fury  of  the  elements  to  travel 
to  widely  dispersed  units  or  to  his  men  who 
are  hospitalized.  He  frequently  feels  im- 
pelled to  offer  a  prayer  of  gratitude  for  a  safe 
arrival  because  he  knows  that  many  of  his 
chaplain  colleagues  never  completed  their 
Journey  without  suffering  wounds  or  cleath 
along  the  way. 

In  the  heat  of  combat,  he  may  move  from 
position  to  position  holding  a  service  of  wor- 
ship offering  words  of  encouragement,  min- 
istering to  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  or 
generally  fulfilling  his  pastoral  role. 

I  should  note,  for  your  information,  one 
observation  which  repeats  Itself  In  minister- 
ing to  men  In  the  heat  of  combat.  The  chap- 
lains report  the  hunger  among  the  men  for 
Holy  Communion.  "That  service,"  as  one 
chaplain  said,  "is  most  meaningful  to  them 
because  they  have  a  deepened  understanding 
of  the  term  'sacrifice'  and  because  It  com- 
municates, above  all,  the  concern  of  the 
Almighty  for  bis  creatiu-e,  man." 

The  chaplain  Is  not  only  more  theoreti- 
cally, but  also  more  practically  ecumenical — 
working  In  an  Interfalth  fellowship  In  which 
cooperation,  without  compromise  of  his  re- 
ligious convictions,  guarantees  a  greater  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Individual  needs  of  the  men 

There  may  be  few  basic  differences  l>e- 
tween  the  chaplain  and  the  civilian  priest, 
minister  or  rabbi.  Both  share  the  same  alms, 
many  of  them  the  same  challenges  for  reach- 
ing and  serving  people  with  much  the  same 
spirit  of  consecration  and  self  sacrifice. 

But  the  chaplain  Is  unique  in  his  Involve- 
ment. He  Is  one  with  his  men,  having  mas- 
tered the  fine  art  of  belonging.  He  may  be 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  cross  on  his 
collar,  but  otherwise  he  dresses  like  them.  He 
lives  with  them  in  their  bunkers,  shares  with 
them  their  rations  and  their  risks,  moves 
vrlth  them  on  patrols,  and  sometimes  Is  re- 
quired to  bleed  and  die  with  them  In  that  far 
away  land.  He  ministers  to  them  not  only  in 
their  moments  of  Intense  combat,  but  also 
In  tbelr  periods  of  equally  Intense  boredom. 

I  salute  blm  because  he  Is  the  chaplain 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  our  history. 

And  I  pray  with  him. 

What  and  whom  do  we  pray  for — these 
dedicated  Navy  chaplains  and  I? 

We  pray  for  our  President  and  those  In 
authority,  civil  and  military,  who  bear  the 
arduous  burden  of  command  responsibility, 
that  they  may  be  possessed  of  the  wisdom  to 
make  the  right  decisions  in  time  of  severe 
trial  and  the  courage  to  do  what  they  believe 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  all  men  every- 
where. 

We  pray  dally  for  our  men  that  they  will 
have  the  strength,  skill  and  wisdom  for  the 
needs  of  each  day.  We  pray  that  the  Lord  will 
be  their  shield  and  protector  in  danger,  and 
their  companion  through  "the  valley  of  the 
shadow." 

We  pray  for  our  wounded,  that  they  receive 
comfort  and  healing  and,  where  the  woimds 
have  been  grave,  rehabilitation  whereby  their 
Infirmity  will  be  less  pronounced  than  their 
capacity  to  act  and  serve  as  useful  citizens. 

We  pray  for  the  prisoners  of  war,  that  In 
their  confinement,  loneliness  and  days  of 
trial  and  uncertainty,  they  may  know  the 
concern  of  loved  ones  and  fellow  Americans, 
that  God  Is  with  them,  and  that  the  day  of 
their  release  Is  at  hand. 

We  pray  for  the  doctors,  nurses  and  corps- 
men  that  God  will  give  them  strength  and 
skill  to  perform  miracles  of  healing  and  the 
time  to  continue  their  outreach  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  people  In  whose  land  they 
dwell. 

We  pray  for  the  pilot  flying  his  assigned 
mission  or  MEDEVAC  run  that  success  will 
crown  his  effort. 

We  pray  for  the  American  missionaries  and 
the  indigenous  clergy  who  seek  to  expand  » 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  kingdom. 
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We  pr«y  for  the  refugees,  that  they  in«y 
return  in  peace  to  those  homes  where  their 
hearts  long  them  to  be. 

We  pray  for  those  nationals  from  Australia, 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Thailand  and  Korea 
who  have  been  involved  with  us  In  this 
struggle. 

We  pray  for  the  representatives  of  West 
Germany,  who  have  committed  themselves  to 
a  mission  of  mercy  and  healing  for  the  people 
of  Vietnam. 

We  pray  for  ourselves  that  as  chaplains  we 
may  measure  up  not  only  to  the  expectations 
of  the  churches  we  represent  but  also  of  the 
Ood  we  serve.  • 

We  pray  for  the  future  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  that  they  may  know,  as  the 
fruit  of  victory,  freedom  and  the  right  of  self 
determination. 

We  remember  our  dead  and  pray  that  the 
record  of  history  will  vindicate  their  selfless 
sacrifice. 

We  pray  for  ail  Americans— that  they  will 
unite  In  prayer  and  concern  for  all  who  are 
required  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  pray  for  an  honorable  peace — where 
warrlnat  factions  both  at  home  and  in  Viet- 
nam may  come  to  know  and  practice  God's 
will. 

We  pray  for  our  enemies  and  for  the  day 
when,  through  the  reconciliation  of  man  to 
man.  we  may  be  united  in  thoae  actions  and 
activities  that  will  help  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote the  freedom  of  man  and  peace  on  our 
earth. 


REGULATION  OF  MEDICAL  DE- 
VICES NEEDED  TO  REDUCE 
DANGER  FROM  UNSAFE  INSTRU- 
MENTS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

*  or   NEW    ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  prevent 
the  marketing  of  potentially  dangerous 
medical  devices  by  giving  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  mandatory  power — 
which  it  does  not  now  have — to  recall 
defective  instruments  and  require  that 
devices  be  precleared  by  the  Federal 
Government  before  they  may  be  mar- 
keted. 

It  is  shocking  and  hard  to  believe  but 
the  law  does  not  require  FDA  to  approve 
medical  devices  that  are  used  to  diag- 
nose, ctuc,  treat,  and  prevent  diseases. 
The  tragic  results  are  that  unsafe  and 
defective  electrical  equipment  are  caus- 
ing an  estimated  1.200  hospital  electro- 
cutions yearly  and  countless  cases  of  ac- 
cidental injuries. 

I  do  not  want  to  alarm  anyone,  but 
some  manufacturers  are  callously  disre- 
garding the  public  Interest,  ^or  instance 
•  New  York  hospital  reports  that  40  per- 
cent cf  lncomin<;  instruments  are  defec- 
tive and  a  recent  survey  suggests  of 
1.500  devices  tested.  1.200  had  unfavor- 
able or-^  untoward  reactions.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing.  knowTi  as  the  Medical 
Device  Safety  Act  of  1970.  would  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  retulate  carefully  defined  cate- 
gories of  medical  instruments  so  they 
would  not  be  confused  -vith  some  loose 
definitions  of  drugs.  Since  there  are 
presently  no  standards  for  devices.  PDA 
also  would  be  empowered  to  create  and 
enforce  standards  after  consulting  with 
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other  Federal  agencies  and  exjierienced 
technicians  and  doctors. 

Only  after  a  device  is  marketed  and 
proven  dangerous  to  people's  health  can 
the  FDA  now  attempt  to  liave  It  removed. 
This  procedure  Is  a  Joke.  First.  FDA, 
tisually  spends  several  months  finding 
out  about  a  problem — if  they  ever  do. 
Then,  the  manuiaciurers  can  only  be 
asked  to  voluntarily  recall  a  device.  FDA 
then  can  ask  the  court  for  an  Injimc- 
tion,  which  manufacturers  usually  ap- 
peal. This  can  take  up  to  5  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  can  continue  selling 
the  device. 

For  instance,  a  Philadelphia  re- 
searcher recently  concluded  that  a  re- 
su«citalor  used  for  emergency  first  aid 
to  counter  heart  failure,  s^mcke  inhala- 
tion, and  drowning  failed  to  provide 
respiratory  support  for  the  victims.  Yet 
manufacturers  refused  to  recall  the 
product  from  the  market,  even  though 
using  the  device  involved  a  possible  seri- 
ous hazard. 

Ingenious  new  breakthroughs  in  medi- 
cal technology  are  helping  to  save  and 
cure  many  sick  people,  but  imfortu- 
nately.  too  many  manufacturers  are  pro- 
ducing unsafe  and  unreliable  Instru- 
ments. Improper  design,  high  electrical 
leakage  from  equipment,  shoddy  cables, 
and  poor  assembly  of  parts  are  a  few 
of  the  frequent  complaints. 

Unfortunately.  I  am  not  talking  about 
isolated  instances  of  a  lapse  in  a  piece 
of  equipment's  performance.  Hospitals 
and  doctors  are  reluctant  to  publicly  dis- 
cuss it,  but  tlie  complaints  are  mounting 
of  faulty  anesthesia  devices,  heart 
valves,  catheters,  contact  lens.  X-rays, 
radiation,  plastics,  prosthesis.  lUD's.  and 
cardiovascular  apparatus,  to  cite  a  few. 

These  reports  have  been  gathered 
from  independent  surveys  made  by  hos- 
pitals, doctors,  and  reports  re.iching  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

For  instance  there  are  reports  of  ar- 
tificial heart  valves  with  surface  defects 
that  can  cause  fatal  blood  clots:  artifi- 
cial kidney  machines  discharging  water 
intravenously  which  could  endanger  pa- 
tients' lives,  and  hip  protheses  mechani- 
cally disrupted  which  cause  severe  tis- 
sue Injury. 

But  it  is  new  electronic  devices  that 
are  causing  the  real  danger — electrocu- 
tion. For  instance  there  are  defibrillators, 
which  have  tendencies  to  discharge  high 
electrical  voltage  into  a  patient's  heart 
before  a  surgeon  wanted  it.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  difDcult  to  determine 
whether  a  patient's  heart  failed  or 
whether  he  was  killed  by  the  electrical 
jolt.  Some  doctors  suggest  cheap  molded 
plastic  plugs  on  machinery  or  poor 
maintenance  could  cause  such  a  mal- 
function. 

There  can  be  r>o  further  delay,  medi- 
cal devices  must  be  regulated  and  con- 
trolled. 

What  follows  is  a  legislative  analysis 
of  the  Medical  Device  Safety  Act  of 
1970: 

There  are  four  major  problems  in  ex- 
istence today  as  a  result  of  inadequate 
device  legislation. 

First,  the  actual  definition  of  a  device 
Is  vague.  The  courts.  In  the  AMP  deci- 
sion—i4,lfP  v.  Gardner  et  al..  389  P.  2d, 
825-1968— held  that  the  "new  drug"  pro- 
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visions  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  are  not  limited  to  products  that  are 
"drug"  in  tlie  conventional  sense  of  the 
term,  but  cover  a  broad  range  of  prod- 
ucts. They  further  held  that  the  "new 
drug"  provisions  would  be  applied  "to 
keep  inadequately  tested  medical  and  re- 
lated products  wiilch  might  cause  wide- 
spread danger  to  human  life  out  of  in- 
terstate commerce." 

The  diflSculty  is  that  the  court  opinion 
draws  no  clearly  defined  line  between 
drug  and  device,  making  it  necessary  to 
proceed  on  a  product-by-product  basis  in 
requiring  "new  drug"  clearance.  Much 
litigation  would  be  necessary  before  the 
full  scope  of  the  "new  drug"  authority, 
could  be  elucidated. 

My  bill  attacks  this  problem  in  two 
ways — by  redefining  as  distinctly  as  pos- 
sible, the  terms  "drugs"  and  "devices," 
and  by  providing  a  means  whereby  de- 
vices are  regulated  and  standards  set  for 
them  on  a  parallel  but  not  identical  basis 
with  those  of  drugs. 

I  believe  Congress'  original  intent  when 
It  passed  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  in  1938.  was  that  devices  be  treated 
on  a  parallel  basis  with  drugs,  not  on 
identical  basis  as  proposed  by  the  AMP 
decision. 

Second,  there  are  presently  no  stand- 
ards set  for  devices.  My  bill  would  em- 
power the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  and  en- 
force such  standards  tlirough  consulta- 
tions with  Federal  agencies  and  other 
groups. 

Third,  the  bill  contains  a  "state  of  the 
art"  clause  allowing  FDA  to  withdraw 
approval  of  a  device  if  new  research 
proves  it  to  be  harmful  or  ineffective,  or 
to  grant  approval  for  a  device  previously 
thought  harmful  or  ineffective. 

This  clause  is  necessary  because  medi- 
cal device  research  Is  30  years  behind 
that  of  drug  research.  Much  of  the  basic 
research  was  never  done  In  the  device 
field.  The  future  will  tmdoubtedly  see 
this  research  improving  on  devices  and 
their  applications.  To  apply  the  strict, 
stringent  drug  research  requirements  to 
devices  is  both  unfair  and  impossible. 
Only  when  device  research  catches  up 
will  this  be  feasible,  hence  the  "state  of 
the  art"  clause. 

Fourth,  there  is  presently  no  premar- 
ket  clearance  procedure  for  devices.  Only 
after  a  dev'ice  is  on  the  market  and  then 
proved  dangerous  to  health  or  ineffective, 
can  the  PDA  act  to  have  it  removed. 
This  current  pre>cedure  is  a  time-con- 
suming joke.  First,  it  takes  the  FDA  sev- 
eral months  to  find  out  about  the  prob- 
lem if  they  ever  do.  Then,  they  can  only 
ask  the  manufacturer  to  voluntarily  re- 
call the  product.  If  he  refuses,  the  FDA 
may,  under  the  danger  to  health  provl- 
slmi  or  the  mislabeling  provision,  aJsk  for 
an  injunction  to  have  the  product  re- 
called. Tlie  manufacturer  may  appeal,  a 
3-5  process,  during  which  time  he  can 
continue  to  sell  the  device.  If  he  even- 
tually loses  the  case,  he  has  only  to 
change  the  label  or  take  the  device  off 
the  market.  There  is  no  penalty. 

My  bill  sets  up  a  premarket  clearance 
procedure  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  applies. 

AH  of  the  preceding  amendments  and 
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procedures  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  faulty,  ineffective,  use- 
less, and  dangerotis  medical  devices. 

I "  am  also  concerned  about  the  re- 
sources FDA  has  for  monitoring  the  de- 
vice market. 

The  device  market  is  a  multibillion- 
doUar  business.  This  year— see  table  1— 
the  reUil  value  of  devices  Is  expected  to 
surpass  the  $5  billion  mark. 

Second,  the  percenUge  of  the  FDA 
budget  spent  each  year  in  the  regula- 
tion of  devices  has  never  exceeded  2  per- 
cent. In  fact,  this  year  the  estimate  is 
that  less  than  1  percent  wUl  be  spent, 
the  lowest  figure  to  date— see  table  2. 

Third,  In  a  survey  of  approximately 
1  500  abstracts  of  articles  appearing  in 
sclenUfic  literature,  1.249  instances  were 
found  of  untoward  or  unfavorable  re- 
actions as  a  result  of  the  use  of  certain 
classes  of  medical  devices — see  table  3. 

Fourth,  the  number  of  complaints  re- 
ceived by  the  FDA  is  estimated  to  be 
oijy  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  Instances  of  device  malfunction.  A 
major  reason  for  this  Is  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  people,  including  physicians,  do 
not  know  the  FDA  regulates  devices:  It 
is  asstimed,  particularly  by  the  physi- 
cians, that  somebody  in  the  Government 
okayed  the  device  or  It  would  not  be  on 
the  market. 

Fifth,  as  reported  by  Electronic  News 
last  January  27 : 

At  least  three  patlenU  in  United  States 
hospitals  are  accidentally  electrocuted  each 
day.  The  total  number  of  electrocutions  an- 
nually Is  about  1.200. 

These  deaths  are  attributable  to  either 
faulty  electrical  medical  devices  or  mis- 
use of  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
present  to  you  excerpts  from  a  medictd 
abstract  dramatizing  the  problems  of 
getting  bad  medical  instruments  off  the 
market  when  they  are  not  regulated: 

The  .  .  .  Resuscltator  is  offered  for  use  In 
"emergency  first-aid  situations,"  including 
heart  attack,  drowning,  electrocution,  smoke 
inhalation,  chest  Injury,  drug  overdose,  or 
any  cause  of  respiratory  stoppage. 

The  doctor  considered  this  particular  brand 
of  resuscitating  device  as  "*  *  *  unable  to 
provide  respiratory  support  •  •  •  there- 
fore •  •  •  considered  dangerous  and  •  *  • 
claims  misrepresented." 

We  are  told  that  the  firm  had  been  In- 
formed by  (doctor)  of  his  opinion  and  in 
response  discontinued  manufacturing  and 
distribution.  However,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  recall  the  unit.  The  firm  has  indicated 
that  ita  final  decision  will  be  made  after 
its  gets  in  touch  with  the  original  deslgt^r 
of  the  device  .  .  .  which  states  In  part 
"during  clinical  trials  over  the  past  two 
years,  over  300  patients  have  had  their  res- 
piratory exchange  maintained  from  one  to 
three  hours  without  significant  evidence  of 
cyanosis,  bradycardia,  tachycardia,  hyperten- 
sion or  hypercarbla." 

However,  "the  resuscltator  lacks  the  ex- 
halation vent  in  the  mask  described  in  the 
directions  for  use,  and  In  our  opinion  use 
of  the  device  as  labeled  involves  a  possible 
serious  hazard." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  medical 
devices  must  be  regulated,  controlled,  and 
redefined.  My  bill  provides  for  all  three. 
For  the  protection  of  the  millions  of  con- 
siuners  who  each  year  come  into  con- 
tact with  medical  devices,  I  urge  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  Medical  Device 
Safety  Act  of  1970. 
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Tablx  \.— Device  market,  projected  ftgures 
for  1970  bated  on  Bureau  of  Cenaua  /Ip- 
urea  for  1967 
Projected  rate  of  an   18  percent 

yearly  Increase  in  market:  Million 
Surgical    and   medical   Institu- 
tions   H39. 0 

Surgical    appliances    and    sup- 
plies  —       871.3 

Rental  equipment  and  supplies.      209. 0 

X-ray  apparatus  and  tubes 233.2 

Ophthalmic  goods 362.0 

Clinical  thermometers 7.38 

Rubber   sundries 91.0 

Total    2,213.088 

Projected  on  basis  of  55  percent 

Increase  by   1970 1.217.636 

Wholesale — FOB — value  of  ship- 
ments   - .  8.431.516 

Add  10  percent — ^xisually  more — 
markup  at  wholesale  level  and 
33.3  percent — usually  more — at 
retail  level:  Estimated  retail 
value  for  1970 - ♦5,000.0 

Table  2.— Percent  of  FDA  effort  diverted  to 
drugs  and  devices 

Drugs  Devices 

1957 - 36  1.4 

1958    38  1.6 

1959    26  1.8 

1960    28  1* 

1961  — 28  1.5 

1962  — SO  1.4 

1963    - (•)  1^ 

1964    - {')  10 

1970 - 40  =0.7 

>  Unknown. 

>  Estimate. 

Tablk  3. — Vntoicard  reactions — not  specific 
as  to  whether  injury  or  death  was  the  re- 
sult; faulty  design  or  misuse  may  have 
been  the  cause 
(Selected  categories  taken  from  card  abstract 
file  of  articles  In  Scientific  literature  (ap- 
proximately 1,500  abstracts) .] 

Anesthesia  devices. 60 

Q2  &  Hyperborlc 105 

Cardlo- vascular 24 

Catheters 60 

Heart  Values 110 

Pacemakers 86 

Electroehock 44 

Contact  lenses 39 

Lasers 11 

DenUl  -. 87 

lUD's 122 

Ozone 11 

Prosthesis 47 

Plastics -  118 

Silicones 65 

Tubing 62 

Surgical  Gloves .  16 

Radiation "75 

X-rays -l 85 

Ultrasonics 26 

Heat  Devices 32 

Ultra  Violet - 26 

Total  1,249 
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ever,  is  so  bad  that  they  foster  the  vicious 
cycle  of  criminal  behavior  rather  than 
correcting  it.  If  we  are  ever  to  success- 
fully lick  the  crime  problem  in  this  coun- 
try and  cut  into  these  soaring  crime 
rates,  we  have  to  make  our  correctional 
sjrsteins  into  something  better  than  a  "re- 
volving door  process." 

Further  the  costs  of  these  institutions 
as  they  are  now — xmconstructive  for  the 
most  part — ^Is  already  at  a  point  which 
we  can  no  longer  s^ord.  This  system 
which  provides  little  Incentive  to  keep 
anyone  away  from  criminal  behavior 
costs  approximately  $6,000  to  $9,000  per 
year  to  keep  a  juvenile  in  an  institution 
and  about  $3,000  or  $4,000  for  an  adult 
offender. 

Of  the  358  penal  and  correctional  fa- 
cilities for  adults  In  the  United  States, 
61  were  opened  before  1900  and  25  are 
over  100  years  old.  Many  of  the  physical 
f  acihties  do  not  meet  even  the  minimum 
standards  of  human  decency.  The  situa- 
tion in  juvenile  centers  is  not  much  bet- 
ter and  the  effect  this  mtist  have  on  a 
yoimg  offender  is  particularly  abhorrent 
to  me.  As  Chief  Justice  Burger  says, 
"There  must  be  a  better  way."  This  is 
clearly  the  single  most  neglected  ele- 
ment in  the  entire  law  enforcement  proc- 
ess. Yet,  I  am  convinced  these  institu- 
tions can  provide  an  answer  to  the  crime 
problem. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  took  a  small  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  making  resources 
available  to  correctional  facilities.  But 
few  States  have  shown  real  interest  in 
these  funds. 

For  this  reason  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  amending  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  directing 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1971  for  con- 
struction of  correctional  institutions  and 
facilities.  The  allocation  formula  would 
be  the  same  as  is  in  the  current  law — 85 
percent  by  block  grant  directly  to  the 
States  based  on  need  and  population.  The 
bill  specifies  that  50  percent  of  the  fimds 
must  then  be  distributed  to  the  cities  and 
coimties.  Further,  the  bill  authorizes  in- 
creasing sums  through  fiscal  year  1973. 


THERE  MUST  BE  A  BETTER  WAY 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  correcting 
criminal  behavior  is,  and  certainly 
should  be,  the  primary  goal  of  our  Jails, 
prisons,  and  Juvenile  detention  centers. 
The  situation  in  these  institutions,  how- 


DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE  IN 
GENEVA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  PTIASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  receive  your  designation  again 
as  one  of  six  House  Members  to  act  as 
adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  Geneva.  Last 
July  when  I  went  to  Geneva  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  26-Nation  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament — formerly  known  as 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee — 
it  was  obvious  that  advisers  from  Con- 
gress could  serve  a  very  useful  role  in 
consulting  with  our  delegation  and  visit- 
ing with  the  delegates  of  other  nations. 

I  am  happy  to  serve  again  as  a  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  Geneva  con- 
ference. Work  begim  last  year  to  ban 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea- 
bed will  be  the  first  item  of  business  at 
the  conference. 
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Each  naticm  will  also  be  very  much 
aware  of  the  United  SUtes-Soviet  Ulks 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  armaments 
being  held  in  Vienna.  If  the  two  super- 
po'veis  cam  prevent  an  arras  race  in  nu- 
clear weapons  the  safety  of  the  world 
will  be  greatly  Improved.  Quick  action 
in  Vienna  to  head  off  the  development 
of  MIRV's  and  ABM  s^'stems  is  vital. 

The  26  nations  meeting  In  Geneva  will 
certainly  want  to  continue  their  work  on 
banning  biological  weapons  and  greater 
control  and  limitations  on  ctiemical 
weapons. 

The  convention  to  ban  the  use.  pro- 
duction, and  possession  of  biological  war- 
fare proposed  last  August  by  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  agreed  to  in  Geneva. 
I  will  be  urging  the  VS.  delegation  to 
support  this  proposal  firmly. 

A  comprehensive  ban  on  the  testin:;  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  another  priority  item 
for  the  committee  sessions  in  Geneva. 
New  techniques  for  determining  imder- 
ground  nuclear  explosions  should  make 
It  easier  for  the  nations  to  agree.  There 
now  will  be  less  need  for  visiting  other 
nations  and  making  on-site  inspections. 

The  control  of  conventional  arms 
should  not  be  neglected.  In  1969  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  spent  $200  billion  on 
armaments  compared  with  $120  billion  In 
1962.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  that  ex- 
pense is  for  strategic  weapons.  The  com- 
mittee at  Geneva  must  address  itself  to 
steps  designed  to  limit  conventional  arms 
construction  and  sales. 

The  1970's  provide  our  greatest  chal- 
lenge and  opportunities  for  significant 
work  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  I  am  most  happy  to  serve 
the  Congress  and  the  VS.  Government 
at  the  Geneva  Conference. 


NATIONAL  PRIORITIES  DEMAND 
NEW  APPROACH  BY  CONGRESS 
TO   MILITARY    APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ftbruary  26,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  strenu- 
ously and  consistently  called  for  urgent 
attention  to  the  issue  of  national  priori- 
ties. As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  Octot)er  9: 

On  Issue  aXter  Issue,  from  Vietnam  to  the 
antlbalUstlc  mlSBlle,  to  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, to  bousing,  food  stamps  and  social 
security,  I  have  consistently  pointed  out 
that  we  are  giving  too  much  priority  to  the 
wrong  things  and  not  enough  to  the  right 
ones. 

Clearly,  the  most  basic  misallocation 
of  funds  lies  In  the  enormous  amounts 
of  money  appropriated  to  the  military. 
BilUons  of  dollars  are  spent  on  question- 
able defense  systems — questionable  both 
because  they  often  are  of  negligible  effec- 
tiveness; biecause  they  are  often  of 
limited  utility:  because  they  spur  the 
arms  race;  and  because  they  divert  es- 
sential resources  from  our  domestic 
needs.  The  $30  billion  a  year  spent  on 
Vietnam  is  particularly  unacceptable,  fi- 
nancing a  misbegotten  war  which  should 
have  never  begun  and  which  must  be  im- 
mediately terminated. 
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To  enable  Congress  and  the  public  to 
focus  effectively  on  the  proper  alloca- 
tion of  our  resources,  and  particularly 
the  misallocation  of  them  to  the  military, 
I  Joined  last  fall  in  three  significant 
measures.  Last  October  13,  28  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  sponsoring  H  R. 
1432S.  a  bill  to  establish  a  TemF>orary  Na- 
tional Seciu-ity  Commission.  The  prem- 
ise on  which  this  bill  is  based  Is  that 
Congress  must  exercise  control  over  mili- 
tary policy  and  use  available  technical 
and  scholarly  expertise  in  analyzing  the 
military  budget  and  the  policies  which 
determine  our  priorities.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Temporary  National  Security 
Commission  will  enable  Congress  to  as- 
Sl^i  t  its  proper  role  in  the  determination 
of  foreign  and  military  policy  and  there- 
by in  the  determination  of  our  national 
priorities. 

On  the  same  day.  October  13.  I  Joined 
with  27  of  my  colleagues  to  introduce 
H.R.  14319.  which  esUblishes  an  OfBce 
of  Defense  Review.  This  Office  would 
provide  a  source  of  independent,  tech- 
nically quaUfied  evaluation  of  Defense 
Department  programs,  as  presented  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget  re- 
quests to  the  Congress.  The  complexity 
of  the  167-page  report  released  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  representing  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird's  fiscal  year  1971  Defense 
program  and  budget,  is  a  clear  testimony 
to  the  need  for  such  an  office. 

On  October  13  I  also  Joined  in  intro- 
ducing House  Joint  Resolution  950.  to 
create  a  joint  congressional  committee 
to  review,  and  recommend  changes  in, 
national  priorities  and  resource  alloca- 
tion. The  committee  would  be  able  to 
suggest  national  objectives  and  the  al- 
location of  resources  needed  to  obtain 
those  objectives,  and  to  suggest  legisla- 
tion and  other  governmental  actions 
needed  to  better  serve  the  Nation's  pri- 
orities. As  Congressman  Eckhakot 
stated  on  the  floor : 

The  joint  conunlttee  would  give  us  the 
benefit  of  an  Informed  overview  of  national 
needs  and  national  resources.  It  would  be  a 
valuable  first  step  In  more  Intelligently 
matching  our  needs  and  our  resources. 

Although  attention  to  the  issue  of  na- 
tional priorities  has  been  growing,  this 
administration  is  proceeding  on  an  un- 
acceptable course,  particularly  In  the 
continuing  emphasis  on  military  spend- 
ing. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Max  Frankel  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  24  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues  as  a  reasoned,  thoughtftil 
discussion.  I  particularly  point  to  Max 
Frankel 's  observation  that  "no  satis- 
factory method  will  be  found  to  estab- 
lish priorities  as  long  as  complex  and 
usually  secret  calculations  of  military 
necessi^  form  one  side  of  the  priority 
equation."  A  clear  step  in  answering  this 
problem  would  be  passage  of  HJl.  14323. 
H  R.  14319,  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
950. 

The   "National   PBioamcs"   P«ow.cm 
(By  Max  Frankel) 

Washincton.  February  33. — It  has  become 
fashionable  In  weighty  Government  declara- 
tions nowadays  to  dwell  at  some  length  on 
tba  subjects  of  "national  priorities"  and  "r*- 
•ource  allocation."  The  reason  is  that  every- 
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one  here  worries  about  the  competing  claims 
of  large  mlUtary  and  nonmllltary  programs 
without  quite  knowing  how  to  resolve  them. 

President  Nixon  has  addressed  the  problem 
In  descrlbmg  the  state  of  the  world,  the  state 
of  the  union  and  the  state  of  his  treasury. 
Budget  Bureau  offlclnls.  past  and  present, 
have  described  the  difficulties  of  Judging  the 
rival  merits  of,  say,  another  aircraft  carrier 
as  against  some  more  low-income  bousing 
projects. 

Even  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
In  defending  the  military  budget  last  week, 
wrote  s>-mpathetlcaUy  about  the  need  for 
more  social  spending  and  the  lack  of  a  system 
to  sort  cut  priorities. 

Yet  the  essential  conclusion  of  these  Gov- 
ernment statements — reinforced  by  the  in- 
formal comments  of  high-ranking  officials — 
Is  that  no  satisfactory  metliod  will  be  found 
hs  long  as  complex  and  usually  secret  cal- 
culations of  military  necessity  form  one  side 
of  the  priority  equation. 

NIXON  CONCEDES  PSOBLEM 

The  President  reported  with  some  satis- 
faction In  his  budget  message  last  month 
that  spending  on  "human  resources"  would 
soon  exceed  mlllUry  spending  for  the  first 
time  In  many  years.  But  this  statistic  de- 
pends more  on  a  shift  of  definitions  than  on 
a  .shift  cf  preferences. 

In  his  State  of  the  World  Message  last 
week,  Mr.  Nixon  readily  conceded  that  "we 
have  no  precise  way  of  measuring  whether 
extra  dollars  spent  for  defense  are  more  Im- 
portant than  extra  dollars  spent  for  other 
needs." 

That  document  did  describe  one  Presiden- 
tial effort  to  mnke  at  least  a  crude  judgment 
on  priorities.  It  said  that  five  different  strat- 
egies for  nonnuclear  military  forces  had  been 
compared  with  five  possible  levels  of  domes- 
tic spending  and  that  two  of  the  military 
plans  had  been  rejected  because  they  would 
have  thwarted   vital  domestic  programs. 

But  as  described  by  officials,  even  this 
rudimentary  exercise  began  with  the  Defense 
Department's  own  definition  of  "irreducible" 
mUitary  outlays.  The  same  will  be  true  In 
more  refined  discussions  of  priorities  in  the 
future,  officials  said,  and  there  is  no  plan 
to  arrange  for  the  direct  confrontation  of 
competing  claimants. 

TENOENCT    TO    OTEB-KKQT7KST 

This  year's  priority  exercise  was  conducted 
In  the  National  Security  Council  after  an 
exchange  of  papers  with  the  Government's 
domestic  departments.  Yet  even  Mr.  Laird 
doubts  that  this  is  the  proper  arena  for  a 
fair  contest. 

"Since  studies  within  the  N.S.C.  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  focus  on  require- 
ments." he  wrote  In  his  military  posture  re- 
port last  Friday,  "there  ir  a  built-in  tend- 
ency to  request  more  resources  than  are 
available." 

Only  the  President  and  Congress  should 
be  expected  to  make  the  final  priority  deci- 
sions. Mr.  Laird  said,  conceding  that  there 
was  no  "appropriate  mechanism  for  weigh- 
ing one  Federal  program  against  others  with- 
in the  context  of  the  budget  as  a  whole  or 
in  an  appropriate  time  frame." 

Mr.  Laird,  admittedly  afraid  that  the  pres- 
sure for  more  domestic  spending  would  re- 
sult in  arbitrary  and  Injurious  cuts  in  mUi- 
tary spending,  came  close  to  deploring  the 
tax  cuts  that  the  Congress  and  Mr.  Nixon 
approved  for  the  next  few  years.  Tax  cuts  are 
in  fact  expenditures,  he  pointed  out,  and 
"tax  spending  should  meet  the  same  criteria 
for  resoiu'ce  allocation  as  direct  spending, 
but  we  have  no  mechanism  for  considering 
them  together." 

SOME     STBONCXa    CEmCISM 

With  this  statement,  the  Secretary  came 
close  to  endorsing  the  much  more  outspoken 
criticism  of  Government  procedures  recently 
heard  In  Congress  and  among  Uberal  econo- 
mists, notably  two  alumni  of  the  Johnson 
Administration— Arthur  M.  Okum,  the  for- 
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mer  chairman  at  the  Council  ot  Economic 
Advisers,  and  Charles  L.  Schutze,  former 
budget  director. 

Here  is  how  Mr.  Okun  deecrlljes  the  prob- 
lem in  a  review  of  his  years  in  the  White 
House,  "The  PoUUcal  Economy  ot  Pros- 
perity": 

"The  absurd  battle  between  defense  and 
the  cities  arises  because  we  Insist  on  rather 
stable  tax  rates  and  hence  on  a  relatively 
constant  Federal  share  of  our  national  prod- 
uct Thus  defense  and  nondefense  programs 
are  plunged  into  a  direct  tug-of-war  for  a 
fixed  volume  of  budgetary  resources.  This  is 
surely  the  greatest  paradox  of  resource  allo- 
cations In  our  society. 

"Defense  spending — with  its  0  per  cent  of 
G.N.P.  I  Gross  National  Productsl — Is  pitted 
against  nondefense  Federal,  State  and  local 
expenditures — with  their  14  per  cent  of 
G.NJ».— while  the  big  T7  per  cent  of  our 
G.NJ".  that  goes  into  private  spending  re- 
mains a  bystander.  And  because  controllable 
Federal  clvlUan  spending  Is  concentrated  in 
aid  to  cities  and  the  poor,  the  bulk  of  the 
pressure  is  exerted  on  about  5  per  cent  of 
our  O.N.P. 

"When  defense  goes  down,  efforts  t»  assist 
the  dtlee  and  the  poor  can  go  up.  When  de- 
fense goes  up,  we  seem  to  expect  the  belt- 
tightening  to  be  concentrated  in  these  social 
programs." 

NOT    REAIXT    "VILL/INS" 

Politically,  Mr.  Okun  writes,  this  tug-of- 
war  forces  civil  rights  leaders  and  others 
working  for  social  programs  to  lead  the  as- 
sault on  military  spending  and  wrongly  casts 
military  planners  as  the  "vUlaina"  who  bar 
social  progress. 

He  beUeves  that  the  eith«r-or  contest  lie- 
tween  defense  and  nondefense  spending  must 
be  alMllshed  by  earmarking  future  revenues 
resulting  from  economic  growth  for  public 
civilian  use.  Thereafter,  he  would  reduce 
taxes  only  to  the  extent  that  savings  could 
be  found  In  the  mlUtary  budget  and  he 
would  raise  taxes  to  the  extent  that  inci  eases 
in  military  spending  were  deemed  necessary. 
Mr.  «.kun  Implies  that  this  would  compel 
the  Government  to  arrange  the  kind  of  pri- 
vate and  public  review  of  military  assump- 
tions and  plans  that  Mr.  Schultze  has  found 
lacking  in  his  review  of  procedures.  The 
changes  In  the  budget  and  other  review  pro- 
cedurea  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  ordered  so  far 
will  not  get  at  the  basic  problem,  Mr.  Schultse 
bellfjes. 

fn  the  winter  issue  of  the  quarterly.  The 
Public  Interest,  Mr.  Schultee  wrote:  "Do  not 
think  that  once  a  decision  has  been  made 
on  commitments,  that  the  appropriate  con- 
tingencies we  must  prepare  against  are  ob- 
vious and  need  no  outside  review;  or  that 
once  we  have  stipulated  the  contingencies, 
that  the  necessary  force  levels  are  auto- 
matically determined  and  can  be  left  solely 
to  the  military  for  decision;  or  that  once 
force  levels  are  given,  decisions  about  appro- 
priate weapons  systems  can  be  dismissed 
as  self-evident.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  slip- 
page and  room  for  judgment  and  priority 
debate  In  the  connection  between  any  two 
steps  In  the  process." 

POSITIVE    PICtlRZS    UltGED 

Mr.  Schultze  would  require  the  Defense 
Department  to  provide  explicit  estimates  of 
the  future  costs  of  projected  commitments  to 
manpower  and  weapons.  He  has  also  asked 
Congress  to  create  procedures  to  weigh  the 
priority  decisions  embedded  in  Government 
policies  and  requests. 

Yet  the  men  supervising  national  security 
planning  insUt  that  the  complexity  and 
necessary  secrecy  of  their  work  makes  full- 
scale  public  review  of  their  assumptions  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  ImpooBlble.  And  even 
simpler  proposals  for  reform  of  the  Con- 
gressional committee  system  and  appropria- 
tion procedure  have  gone  nowhere  In  recent 
years. 

It  is  conceded  here  on  all  sides  that  the 
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public's  sense  of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
danger  has  flnaUy  focused  attenUon  on  the 
priority  problem.  Social  planners  feel  fr\i8- 
trated  by  the  shortage  of  funds  for  new  Inltl- 
aUves  In  the  foreseeable  future  and  defense 
planners  are  afraid  that  "expediency" — in 
Mr.  Laird's  word — will  lead  to  arbitrary  cut- 
backs at  the  Pentagon. 

But  no  one  has  yet  demonstrated  that 
recognition  of  the  problem  has  led  to  ef- 
fective measures  to  resolve  It. 


WHERE'S  THE  BOSS? 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF   MEW    TQBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  privileged  to  be  closely 
associated  with  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Farley,  the  distinguished  former  Post- 
master Greneral  and  exemplary  prior 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  are  well  aware  of  his  unique 
leadership  qualities.  In  this  regMd,  I 
believe  my  colleagues  might  find  of  in- 
terest the  attached  article  by  a  student 
of  political  leadership.  Mr.  William  J. 
Ryan,  which  places  Jim  Farley  in  his- 
toric perspective  "as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful political  organizers  in  American 
history." 

The  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
Barre-Montpelier,  Vt.,  Times-Argus,  fol- 
lows: 


Hanna  and  Farijet  Considered  Best  of 

America's  Political  Bosses 
The  weekly  meeting  of  "The  Club,"  held 
at  the  MontpeUer  Tavern  Motor  Inn,  Satur- 
day, Jan.  10,  had  Uoyd  T.  Hayward  as  host. 
William  J.  Ryan  was  speaker.  He  chose 
"Where's  the  Boss?"  as  the  title  of  his  paper. 
He  said:  "The  political  boss  is  more  or  less 
a  peculiarly  American  phenomenon.  At  least, 
bosses  as  we  know  them  thrive  only  In  a  free 
society  and  the  boss  appears  to  have  had 
less  sway  in  other  free  governments  than  he 
bad  in  ours.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  era  of 
boss  dominance  ran  from  about  1840  to  1940 
and  that  the  boss  system  reached  its  peak 

between  1880  and  1930 Party  spokesmen 

have  always  Uken  great  pleasure  In  describ- 
ing leaders  of  the  opposition  as  bosses.  They 
have  delighted  In  calling  the  opposing  organi- 
zation a  machine.  However,  bosses  have  ex- 
isted in  both  parties  and,  despite  some  glar- 
ing defects  among  the  bosses  of  both  parties, 
I  am  convinced  that  they  met  a  real  need. 
The  boss  had  to  deal  with  life  as  he  found  It. 
...  It  is  also  impossible  to  name   the  best 
although  a  few  can  be  cited  as  examples  of 
great  accomplishment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Mark  Hanna  and  Jim  Farley  are  perhaps  the 
best   examples  of   the   better   type  of   boss. 
Both  were  men  of  unusual  capacity,  great 
energy  and  accomplUhment  In  varied  fields." 
"As  McKlnley's  tutor  and  organizer.  Hanna 
proclaimed  much  of  the  philosophy  which 
McKlnley  embraced.  I  think  It  Is  both  In- 
acctirate  and  unfair  to  say  he  made  deci- 
sions for  McKlnley.  They  were  both  men  of 
the  Poat  ClvU  War  Period,  products  of  Ohio 
industrial  development,  conservative  by  na- 
ture.  McKlnley  at  Umes  during  his  career 
had  taken  stands  which  aUenated  many  con- 
servative supporters  and  he  always  made  it 
known  that  he  would  repeat  U  he  felt  such 
action  was  warranted. 

"Hanna  sincerely  thought  that  conserva- 
tive governmental  policies  helped  to  create 
an  economy  In  which  farmers  would  prosper, 
business  would  make  money  and  working 
men  would  find  employment  at  good  wages. 
.  Hanna  tirged  his  foUow  Industrialists 
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to  raise  wages  as  a  campaign  tactic  In  1896. 

"I  think  It  Is  no  accident  the  time  span 
of  1840-1940  saw  the  greatest  immigration 
In  the  history  of  the  world,  the  Western 
movement  of  Americans  and  America's  im- 
parallel  Industrial  expansion.  All  these  fac- 
tors made  great  contributions  to  our  destiny, 
and  created  complications  which  were  most 
difficult  to  resolve.  .  .  . 

•*.  .  .  Language  barriers  In  the  Industrial 
dtles  added  to  the  adjustment  problems  and 
the  political  party  which  wanted  to  win  and 
keep  winning  had  to  create  an  organization 
on  a  scale  which  would  have  both  surprised 
and  irritated  the  founding  fathers.  The  key- 
note was  voter  contact,  which  bad  to  be 
maintained  by  thousands  of  party  workers, 
and  those  party  workers  had  to  be  organized 
and  directed  by  those  capable  of  seeing,  the 
big  picture.  The  organization  or  machine 
with  its  leaders  or  bosses  inevitably  resulted. 
Its  absence  would  have  left  many  thousands 
politically  adrift  in  a  strange  land,  and  their 
assimilation  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult. 

"I  think  the  boss  and  the  so-called  pro- 
fessional poUticians  with  whom  he  worked 
made  many  contributions  too  seldom  recog- 
nized. Essentially.  I  beUeve  their  greatest 
contribuUon  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
they  knew  the  people  with  whom  they  were 
deaUng  and  that  the  boss  knew  the  prob- 
able political  behavior  of  those  whom  he 
groomed  for  elective  or  appointive  office. 
Some  mistakes  were  made  but  this  sort  of 
knowledge  helped  bring  a  degree  of  stabiUty 
Into  a  potentially  explosive  situation. 

"One  of  the  frequently  stated  objecUves 
of  the  New  Deal  social  policies  was  replace- 
ment of  the  ward  worker  by  the  social  worker. 
This  has  been  done  to  a  large  extent  and  I 
think  an  objective  observer  had  to  agree  that 
there  is  still  doubt  whether  the  change  was 
beneficial.  The  ward  worker,  with  aU  the 
evils  to  which  he  was  exposed  and  the  lack 
of  vision  which  frequently  limited  his  Judg- 
ment, was  able  to  achieve  a  practical  working 
relationship  with  those  who  needed  help. 

"Hanna's  early  career  bad  been  marked 
by  more  application  to  business  than  to  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  he  early  developed  a  keen 
political  Interest  and  great  poUUcal  apUtude. 
...  He  also  became  more  keenly  aware  of 
the  effect  which  government  policies  could 
have  on  the  economy  and  he  became  deter- 
mined to  do  all  that  he  could  to  Insvire  that 
that  effect  would  be  good  as  he  defined  the 
word. 

"Hanna,  a  marked  conservative  by  today's 
standards,  was  considered  Uberal  and  even 
dangerously  liberal  by  some  of  bis  contem- 
poraries. ...  A  poUUcal  leaaer  must  fight 
his  most  savage  battles  m  his  own  balUwlck. 
Hanna's  stature  as  a  dominant  Republican 
on  the  National  level  was  based  to  a  large 
extent  on  his  power  In  the  growing  and  pros- 
perous state  of  Ohio.  .  .  .  The  1896  campaign 
was  the  most  carefully  pUnned  and  expen- 
sively conducted  to  that  date  in  history.  The 
RepubUcan  NaUonal  Committee  raided  and 
spent  over  $3,500,000,  a  staggering  sum  in 
that  era.  .  .  .  McKlnley's  'front  porch'  cam- 
paign with  the  candidate  staying  at  home 
and  greeting     Isitors  from  across  the  land 
appeared  to  represent  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. It  was  new  but  much  less  was  left  to 
chance  than  appeared.  .  .  .  Hanna  had  cam- 
paign literature  tramlated  Into  several  lan- 
guages,  appropriately   adapted   in   each   In- 
stance to  stress  the  interest  of  the  group  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  ...  He  insisted  that 
a  major  party  had  to  be  the  party  'of  aU 
Americans'  and  that  the  steps  to  reach  those 
behind  the  Unguage  barrier  were  not  only 
jtistifled  but  reqiUred.   .   .   .  McKlnley  was 
elected,  and  also  followed  his  other  cam- 
paign tactics,  being  determined  that  his  or- 
ganizaUon  would  not  only  be  preaerved  but 
Unproved  so  that  It  could  do  an  even  better 
Job  for  McKlnley  In  1900. 

"Hanna's  maneuvering  In  the  late  1890'a 
Included  steps  to  get  himself  flret  appointed 
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and  then  elected  by  the  Ohio  LeclsUture  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  ...  He  felt  that 
he  could  devote  full  time  to  public  affair* 
.  .  and  that  to  be  In  Washington  he  would 
work  cloeely  with  the  President  and  to  direct 
the  National  Committee.  They  (Hanna  and 
McKlnley )  were  men  with  great  similarity  in 
viewpoint.  .  .  .  The  city  bosses  eierted  great 
Influence  over  many  member*  of  the  Con- 
gress and  a  President  who  wanted  to  effec- 
tively lead  hU  people  could  HI  afford  to  risk 
his  progress  by  needless  feuding  with  those 
whose  opinions  were  valued  by  the  men  who 
had  to  pass  on  his  suggestions  for  national 
policy. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the  truly  great 
Presidents  In  American  history  by  any  stand- 
ard, worked  closely  with  bosses  and  organiza- 
tion people,  especially  In  the  months  leading 
up  to  his  nomination  In  1860.  Judge  David 
Davis,  his  principal  manager,  was  a  shrewd 
and  far-seeing  man.  an  individual  of  un- 
doubted Integrity  and  later  a  distinguished 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  .  .  . 

"Military  association  through  Veterans' 
groups  formed  a  strong  link  in  the  developing 
party  system  ...  In  the  Civil  War  Hanna 
was  drafted.  He  accepted  the  call,  joined  his 
regiment  and  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
soon  after  the  regiment  was  organized.  The 
regiment  did  not  participate  In  any  noted 
engagements  but  that  was  the  result  of  the 
fortunes  of  war  Hanna  for  many  years  did 
not  Join  the  GAR.  He  finally  did  at  the  urging 
of  McKlnley  who  told  him  that  many  former 
soldiers  felt  that  Hanna  had  no  regard  for 
them  because  at  his  refusal  to  associate  him- 
self with  them.  McKlnley.  himself  had  served 
throughout  the  War.  had  been  decorated  and 
was  an  active  OAR  leader.  .  .  . 

"The  boss,  or  the  leader,  was  expected  to  do 
much  of  the  work  of  lining  up  an  effective 
ticket.  I  think  that  many  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful bosses  performed  their  greatest  serv- 
ice in  this  field.  The  boss  exercised  great  care, 
and  usually  good  Judgment.  In  urging  the 
candidacy  of  Individuals  who  could  appeal  as 
candidates  and  perform  properly  as  offlce 
holders.  Here,  his  knowledge  of  people  and 
their  probable  political  behavior  was  all  Im- 
portant. .  .  .  The  Individual  who  succeeded 
In  getting  the  party  to  nominate  the  candi- 
date of  his  choice  for  major  offlce  usually  be- 
came the  head  of  the  party  organization. 
Thus  Hanna  .  .  .  became  national  chairman 
after  McKlnley  was  nominated  for  president 
In  1896  .  .  .  His  first  real  victory  was  secur- 
ing the  nomination  and  election  of  McKlnley 
in  1891  as  governor  In  Ohio.  .  .  . 

"Hanna  attended  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1893  .  .  .  and  made  It  clear 
that  the  party  and  nation  could  well  look  to 
Ohio  and  William  McKlnley  He  made  no  ef- 
fort to  prevent  the  renominatlon  of  President 
Harrison,  recognizing  the  frultlessness  of  op- 
position to  a  president  In  offlce.  .  .  .  Harrison 
lost  to  Drover  Cleveland  and  the  day  after 
the  election  of  1893  Hanna  began  his  plan- 
ning for  1896.  He  told  McKlnley  thai  a  depres- 
sion was  in  prospect  and  that  it  was  regret- 
table but  that  it  would  be  pollUcally  helpful. 
That  depression  almost  removed  McKlnley 
from  politics. 

"McKlnley  had  been  a  poor  boy  .  .  .  Scru- 
pulously honest,  he  had  never  accepted  fi- 
nancial return  for  his  offlclal  actions  and  bis 
estate  was  modest.  He  had  throughout  his 
career  been  unusually  free  In  assisting  oth- 
ers, and  free  to  the  point  of  danger  In  en- 
dorsing notes  for  friends  who  needed  help. 
Several  of  his  friends  had  businesses  which 
failed  In  1893.  One  of  them  was  a  large  fail- 
ure, and  McKlnley  found  that  his  name  was 
on  delinquent  paper  in  excess  of  tlOCOOO. 
The  people  for  whom  he  had  signed  were 
broke  and  he  himself  did  not  have  tlOO.OOO. 
McKlnley  told  his  creditors  that  aggressive 
action  would  force  him  Into  bankruptcy,  but 
that  he  would  resign  as  governor,  sell  his 
house  and  move  into  modest  quarters  and 
a{^ly  himself  to  law  practice  to  earn  money 
to  pay  off  bis  obligations.  This  plan  was  ac- 
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ceptable  to  the  creditor*  but  when  Hanna 
heard  of  It  he  told  McKlnley  he  wanted  to 
take  care  of  the  debts.  McKlnley  told  Hanna 
he  did  not  w»nt  to  renuUn  In  public  life  so 
heavily  Indebted  to  any  man.  even  so  good 
a  friend  as  Hanna.  It  was  finally  determined 
that  H&nna  would  raise  the  money  by  con- 
tacts with  men  who  could  afford  to  help.  In  » 
relatively  short  time  the  debts  were  paid. . . . 

"Hanna  was  a  money-maker,  a  money- 
raiser,  and  a  money-spender  ...  He  always 
said  that  money  was  good  only  when  usckI, 
that  he  had  been  without  It  and  had  no  fear 
for  It  ...  In  1895.  Hanna  retired  from  active 
business  .  .  .  Hanna  had  acquired  a  pleasant 
winter  home  at  ThomasvlUe.  Ga.  He  went 
there,  had  McKlnley  visit  him  for  rather  ex- 
tended periods  and  entertained  Southern  po- 
luteal  leaders  Hanna  reasoned  that  the  'Solid 
South'  on  which  the  Democrats  counted  could 
create  an  equally  solid  segment  and  represent 
the  balance  of  power  In  any  closely  contested 
Republican  National  Convention.  .  .  . 

"The  1893  depression  had  made  the  coun- 
try ready  for  change.  Bryan*'  money  policy 
frightened  many  Democrats  who  would  have 
otherwise  supported  him  and  Hanna's  cam- 
paign was  a  real  masterpiece.  .  . . 

"After  the  victory  of  1896.  It  became  ap- 
parent to  everyone  that  McKlnley  would 
readily  grant  any  wish  that  Hanna  expressed. 
Hanna  expressed  none  and  he  made  It  clear 
to  McKlnley  that  he  would  not  accept  a 
Cabinet  post  or  an  appointment  as  ambas- 
sador and  that  a  public  offer  of  such  a  place 
would  embarrass  him  and  reduce  bis  effec- 
tiveness .  .  .  Senator  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio  became  Secretary  of  State  and  Hanna 
was  appointed  to  fill  Sherman's  seat.  He  was 
elected  to  a  alx-year  term  In   1896. 

'The  election  of  1900  represented  little 
problem  for  Hanna  once  the  Vice  Presidential 
nomination  was  determined.  The  country 
had  been  prosperous,  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection  were 
accepted  as  a  combination  of  America's  duties 
under  the  Doctrine  of  Manifest  Destiny  and 
the  price  of  progress  and  McKlnley  himself 
retained  the  great  personal  appeal  he  had 
always  had.  He  won  easily.  Hanna  t>ecame  a 
recognized  force  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

"Hanna's  Democratic  counterpart.  James 
A.  Parley,  was  an  Easterner  born  and  raised 
near  New  York  City,  Parley,  like  Hanna  dU- 
played  business  capacity  as  well  as  political 
organizing  ability.  He  frequently  remarked 
that  he  could  not  understand  why  his  friends 
did  not  accept  the  fact  that  politics  was  hard 
work  Parley,  now  81  and  still  vigorous,  likes 
to  remind  his  business  friends  that  one  of 
the  political  Jobs  he  gave  himself  was  to 
carefully  remember  names  and  faces  and 
enough  about  the  persons  concerned  so  that 
he  could  open  an  Interesting  conversation 
with  everyone  of  them.  At  the  height  of  his 
political  activity,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  Parley  was  acquainted  on  such  terms 
with  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  people. 

"Parley  defines  the  responsibility  of  po- 
litical leadership  at  the  hig>>er  levels  as  the 
bringing  of  Information,  encouragement  and 
practical  help  to  those  working  at  the  pre- 
cinct level. 

"Parley  had  been  among  those  urging 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  to  run  for  governor  of 
New  York  In  1938  to  strengthen  the 
ticket.  .  .  .  During  those  years.  Parley  as 
state  chairman  had  been  drawn  Into  close 
contact  with  Louis  McHenry  Howe,  a  former 
newspaperman  who  was  Roosevelt's  secre- 
tary and  who  had  probably  been  the  first  to 
see  Roosevelt  as  a  potential  president.  .  .  . 
They  developed  a  liking  and  mutual  respect 
for  each  other  and  tnelr  cooperation  was 
close  and  effective.  .  .  . 

"On  the  heeU  of  the  1930  election  Parley 
and  Howe  Issued  a  statement  calling  atten- 
tion to  Roosevelt's  margin,  citing  It  as  evi- 
dence of  recognition  oi  his  worth  to  fellow 
New  Yorkers  and  suggesting  that  the  party 
and  the  country  would  do  well  to  choose  him 
for  the  Presidency  in  1933.  .  .  .  During  the 
next  two  years,  he  traveled  more  than  50,000 
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miles  (or  political  purposes  and  establUhed 
personal  contact  with  very  country  chair- 
man In  the  country  ...  A*  a  result  of 
hi*  extensive  correspondence  with  and  fre- 
quent Tlalts  to  party  workers  down  to  and 
frequently  below  the  county  level.  Parley 
was  able  to  feel  confident  that  few  people 
would  attend  the  1933  Democratic  National 
Convention  without  knowing  hUn  or  know- 
ing that  he  had  been  In  close  contact  with 
their  friends  and  associates  at  home.  .... 
Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  President  .  .  . 
and  elected  in  November.  Parley  became 
Postmaster  General.  . .  . 

"The  1936  sweep  established  Farley  a*  one 
of  the  most  successful  political  organizers  In 
American  history,  but  It  deepened  the  chasm 
between  him  and  the  New  Dealers. 

"I  do  not  think  that  either  party  has  since 
produced  a  national  organizer  to  match 
Hanna  and  Farley.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this 
Is  the  fact  that  Hanna  and  Farley  were  men 
of  historic  stature  and  each  approached  poli- 
tics with  the  same  degree  of  energy  and  de- 
termination which  has  characterized  his 
business  activity.  More  important,  I  think 
that  the  national  mood  has  changed  so  that 
the  emergence  of  an  undisputed  and  domi- 
nant organizational  leader  would  be  less 
acceptable.  Many  citizen*  flatter  themselves 
and  feel  that  the  country  has  progressed 
beyond  the  stage  of  highly  organized  politics. 

"I  do  not  share  this  viewpomt.  No  ob- 
jective observer  can  claim  perfection  for  any 
political  system,  or  for  anything  else  created 
and  operated  by  Imperfect  human  beings. 
However,  the  two-party  system  has  served 
America  for  over  a  century,  and.  despite  the 
wide  range  of  opinion  gathered  under  each 
party  banner.  It  has  given  the  nation  a 
structure  which  ha*  permitted  significant 
choice  on  election  day. 

"The  alternative  to  an  effective  party  sys- 
tem Is  the  development  of  Individual  leaders 
with  followlngs  who  will  Ignore  party  or 
other  organizational  lines.  An  Individual  ca- 
pable of  achieving  such  results  should  be  en- 
couraged but  that  type  of  Individual  would 
be  aided  or  encouraged  by  either  party.  In 
addition,  he  would  exercise  his  talents  with- 
in a  framework  which  could  provide  orderly 
continuity  after  he  died  or  retired  or  was 
defeated.  The  absence  of  such  a  framework 
could  lead  to  chaos. 

"I  think  several  thing*  have  contributed 
to  the  decline  of  the  boa*  system  as  we  knew 
It  during  the  century  of  America's  great  ex- 
pansion and  development.  The  reduction  of 
immigration,  the  absorption  of  former  Im- 
migrants and  their  children  Into  American 
life  and  Improving  economic  conditions  all 
played  a  part.  I  believe  the  greatest  part 
was  played  by  the  New  Deal  and  the  social 
problems  It  Inaugurated.  In  truth,  the  social 
worker  has  replaced  the  ward  worker.  I  hope 
the  change  will  prove  to  be  for  the  better  but 
we  all  have  much  to  do  before  we  can  be 
sure  of  that ! 

"So,  when  we  ask  'Where's  the  Boss?'  In  a 
political  sense  the  answer  has  to  be  that  he's 
gone  or  going  and  appears  unlikely  to  be  re- 
placed. With  all  his  fault,  the  Bos*  made 
great  contributions  to  American  life.  None  of 
us  can  afford  to  Ignore  the  void  created,  or 
to  be  complacent  about  the  supposed  Im- 
provement." 
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HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  on  the  subject 
of  Federal  labor  relations.  The  adminis- 
tration has  adopted  at  least  three  dif- 
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ferent  posiUons  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's relations  with  its  employees. 

Postmaster  General  Bloimt,  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  Nixon 
Cabinet,  would  be  willing  to  negotiate 
with  postal  employees  on  a  regional  basis 
on  all  subjects,  including  wages  and  mat- 
ters as  sensitive  as  a  postal  labor  shop 
wherein  postal  employees  could  be  obliged 
to  join  a  imion. 

President  Nixon  signed  an  Executive 
Order  11491.  which  states  as  one  of  Its 
goals  the  maintaining  of  the  right  by  all 
Government  employees  to  join  or  refuse 
to  Join  a  union. 

The  new  Executive  order  is  a  complete 
plan  and  it  does  not  envision  the  day 
when  wage  negotiations  would  take  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  individuals  on  the 
'White  House  staff  agreed  with  some 
union  leaders  to  support  a  restoration  of 
the  10 -year -old  Executive  Order  10988 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

The  best  analysis  of  this  situation 
which  I  have  seen,  is  contained  in  a 
speech  by  James  Rademacher,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
on  November  24,  1969. 

Mr.  Rademacher  is  an  outstanding 
labor  leader.  Many  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployee leaders  are  among  the  best  in  the 
country.  Tliey  certainly  have  a  difficult 
job. 

Postal  employees  make  $2,000  a  year 
less  than  garbage  collectors  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Federal  employees  generally 
are  18  months  behind  other  workers  in 
comparative  wage  scales.  The  national 
economy  Is  suffering  at  the  present  time 
from  a  combined  Inflation  and  recession. 
Yet  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  stated  to  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  that  Federal  employees  should 
sacrifice  a  deserved  wage  increase  on 
July  1.  for  at  least  6  months  in  order  to 
set  an  example  for  the  country. 

The  example  set  Is  that  of  a  tight- 
fisted  employer.  It  is  an  example  being 
set  for  "Big  Business"  which,  I  suppose, 
means  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wants  wage  increases  resisted  in 
coming  negotiations.  All-out  resistance 
by  management  can  only  result  in  a  wave 
of  strikes,  which  would  not  help  any- 
one. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  end 
the  confusion  fostered  In  this  field  by 
big  as  well  as  little  bureaucrats.  Govern- 
ment labor  relations  must  be  governed 
by  law.  This  view  Is  discussed  in  the 
Rademacher  speech,  and  I  insert  It  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remakks  of  James  H.  Rademacheb  to  Unt- 

VEasn-Y    or    Kentuckt    Labor    Relations 
Symposium 

(Note. — The  following  remarks  were  de- 
livered by  James  H.  Rademacher,  president 
of  the  National  AssociaUon  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, to  a  conference  entitled  Labor-Man- 
agement RelaUons  In  the  Public  Sector, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Nov.  14  and  15,  1969.) 

I  want  to  start  out  with  a  little  mystery 
that  Interests  me  and  I  think  It  Is  going  to 
Interest  you.  This  Is  contained  In  a  6S-page 
document  enUtled  "Labor-Management  Re- 
lations in  the  Federal  Service"  which  Is  the 
report  of  the  study  committee  which  led  to 
the  Issuance  of  ExecuUve  Order  11491. 

On  page  6  of  that  document  youll  find 
that  there  are  four  names;  then,  a  couple  of 
pages  later  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Study  Conunlttse.  I  want  to  call 
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something  Interesting  to  yotir  attention :  the 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Study  Committee 
includes  the  Honorable  Wlnton  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General;  but  U  you  turn  back 
two  pages  to  page  6,  you  notice  that  there  is 
a  mystei'lous  absence  of  the  name  of  the 
Honorable  William  M.  Blount  from  the  list  of 
people  who  unanimously  submitted  this  re- 
port and  reconunendatlons  to  the  President, 
people  like  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the 
Secretary  of  LatMr;  the  Dlirector  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget;  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Now.  maybe  the  same  thing  is  occurring  to 
you  that  occurs  to  me;  that  is.  that  there  is 
a  possibility  that  Mr.  Blount  refused  to  sign 
the  report  and  recommendations  after  having 
worked  on  it.  Now,  what  this  means  Is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  As  one  clue  to  the  mystery  of  why 
he  might  not  have  signed  It,  on  page  5,  you 
will  find  a  statement  that  says  "These  rec- 
ommendations represent  our  unanimous 
Judgment.  We  beUeve  that  their  adoption 
win  strengthen  the  usefulness  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  as  a  constructive  force  In 
matters  affecting  the  weU-belng  of  employ- 
ees. In  full  compatibility  with  the  cIvU  serv- 
ice merit  system  which  remains  the  corner- 
stone of  governmental  personnel  policy."  Of 
course.  It  remains  the  cornerstone  of  govern- 
mental personnel  policy  for  every  govern- 
mental agency  except  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment which  seeks  to  turn  this  agency  of 
government  over  to  a  public  corporation.  It 
is  perhaps  this  sentence  that  Mr,  Bloimt 
found  impossible  to  swallow  and  to  recom- 
mend. 

As  to  the  Executive  Order  Itself,  the  first 
sentence  In  the  preamble  reads.  In  part: 
"Whereas  the  public  Interest  requires  high 
standards  of  employee  performance  .  .  ." 
This  is  a  new  phrase  in  President  Nixon's 
Executive  Order  11491.  that  was  not  found  in 
President  Kennedy's  Executive  Order  10988. 

The  emphasis  In  President  Kennedy's 
Executive  Order  10988  was  oa  employee  par- 
ticipation In  determining  personnel  policies 
to  promote  the  effective  conduct  of  the  pub- 
lic business.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
that  phrase  from  Executive  Order  10988 
ha^  been  eliminated  from  11491  and  the 
phrase  "Whereas  the  public  Interest  re- 
quires high  standards  of  employee  perform- 
ance," Is  substituted  for  It.  This  must  have 
been  done  deliberately  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  substitution  has  the  effect  of  cast- 
ing a  reflection  on  the  efficiency  and  the  work 
performance  of  federal  government  em- 
ployees and  at  the  same  time  casting  doubt 
on  the  desirability  of  employee  participation 
In  the  determination  of  federa.  personnel 
policies.  The  effect  as  I  see  it  Is  to  take  a 
harder  line  towards  federal  government  em- 
ployees and  their  unions  as  compared  to  the 
official  policy  for  the  previous  seven  years 
and  nine  months. 

This  reflects  the  difference  In  attitude  to- 
wards federal  employees  and  unions  as  be- 
tween the  Nixon  administration  and  the 
previous  Kennedy- Johnson  administrations. 

Section  1(b)  of  the  Order  contains  stronger 
language  than  Executive  Order  10988  to 
prohibit  supervisors  from  acting  as  union  of- 
ficers or  representatives.  This  stronger  lan- 
guage conforms  more  to  the  practice  in  pri- 
vate Industry:  It  should  be  noted  that  an 
effort  has  been  made  In  this  Order  to  con- 
form federal  government  labor  relations  to 
practices  In  the  private  sector  where  It  would 
benefit  the  government  and  possibly  make  It 
more  difficult  for  unions  to  operate. 

Section  2(e)  (2)  contains  a  prohibition  on 
unions  asserting  the  right  to  strike  against 
the  U.S.  Government  or  any  agency  thereof. 
This  provision,  of  course,  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
cent U.S.  District  Court  ruling  makes  2(e) 
(2)  unconstitutional,  but  there  is  a  question 
raised  as  to  what  can  be  done  about  It.  Can 
you  attack  a  provision  of  an  Executive  Order 
on  the  grounds  that  it  Is  imconstitutlonal? 
I've  heard  that  you  can't  go  to  court  to  have 
an  Executive  Order  declared  Illegal  or  un- 
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constitutional.  True  the  Executive  Order  was 
out  only  one  day  when  we  were  successful  in 
having  part  of  It  declared  unconstitutional. 

Section  4  of  the  Order  establishes  a  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  an  unnamed  of- 
flclal of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

This  Council  vrtll  administer  the  Order, 
decide  major  poUcy  Issues,  prescribe  regula- 
tions, decide  certam  negotiability  issues,  de- 
cide exceptions  to  arbitration  awards,  and 
consider  appeals  to  certain  decisions  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor-Man- 
agement RelaUons.  In  other  words,  the  Coun- 
cil Is  the  final  appeals  body  In  this  Order  in 
regard  to  most  major  labor-management 
problems  In  federal  service,  except  negotia- 
tion Impasses  on  substantatlve  Issues  which 
are  dealt  with  in  Section  6  by  the  Federal 
Service  Impasses  Panel  (PSIP) . 

Please  note  that  the  PSIP  supposedly  Is 
going  to  be  composed  of  professional  labor- 
management  experts  as  contrasted  to  the 
Council  which  is  composed  of  poUticlans.  All 
are  appomted  by  the  President  of  the^nlted 
States  and  are  responsible  to  him.  Inci- 
dentally, I  don't  see  any  term  of  offlce  for 
F5IP  panel  members.  It  seems  to  me  thl*  Is 
a  great  weakness  in  the  Order.  A  panel  mem- 
ber could  presumably  be  appointed  one  day 
by  the  President  and  be  removed  by  him  the 
next  day,  so  that  If  the  President  doesn't  like 
a  decision  of  a  member  of  the  Panel  appar- 
ently there  Is  nothing  to  keep  the  President 
from  firing  him.  There  is  no  job  security  at 
all  for  PSIP  panel  members  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  This  puts  the  members  of  the  panel 
strictly  under  the  thumb  of  the  President 
who  Is  rumored,  occasionally,  to  be  a  political 
animal. 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  myself.  There  Is 
another  point  to  be  made  about  the  Council 
(tjhe  FLRC) :  I  think  it's  doubtful  whether 
t^ese  three  busy  men  designated  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Coun- 
cil will  have  the  time  to  study  the  Issues  that 
come  before  them  and  to  make  the  decisions 
that  must  be  made.  Undoubtedly  this  will  be 
done  by  tinderllngs  designated  for  this  pur- 
pose. Thus.  Instead  of  elevating  the  impor- 
tance of  labor-management  relations  in  the 
Federal  government,  this  Order  will  have  the 
effect  of  downgrading  them  and  thus  of  de- 
laying the  solution  to  these  problems. 

Section  6,  establishes  a  Federal  Service  Im- 
passes Panel  of  at  least  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Panel  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  means  to  settle  nego- 
tiations impasses  and  to  take  any  action  it 
considers  necessary  to  settle  an  impasse. 
Unions  and  management  may  negotiate  tech- 
niques to  assist  in  resolving  Impasses  (Sec- 
tion 11(a)).  hut  arbitration  or  fact  finding 
with  reconunendatlons  are  not  permitted  in 
these  disputes  except  when  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Panel  (See  Section  17).  This 
is  something  new,  which  on  its  face  appears  to 
be  a  forward  step  and  an  Improvement  on 
Executive  Order  10988  under  which  agency 
management  itself  decided  negotiations  im- 
passes to  which  It  was  a  party. 

That  was  a  great  fault  In  the  working  out 
of  Executive  Order  10988.  Now,  they  are  going 
to  set  up  this  Panel  outside  any  federal  gov- 
ernment agency  to  decide  negotiations  im- 
passes and  on  the  surface  it  looks  like  a  step 
forward.  I  think  questions  may  legitimately 
be  raised  as  to:  (1)  the  staffing  of  this  panel; 
(2)  the  time  limits,  if  any,  which  wiU  be 
attached  to  its  work,  because  some  negotia- 
tion impasses  have  taken  two  years  to  re- 
solve under  the  present  set  up;  and  (3)  the 
ability  and  wllUngness  of  this  panel  to  handle 
the  enormous  workload  certain  to  descend 
upon  it  under  Executive  Order  11491.  The 
answer  to  these  questions  will  indicate  the 
true  determination  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion actually  to  take  a  step  forward  In  labor- 
management  relations  Ln  the  federal  service. 
In  other  words,  how  much  money,  and  time 
and  effort  will  actually  be  expended  despite 
budgetary  limitations,  manpower  limitations, 
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and  time  lUnlUtions?  It  will  be  Interastlng 
to  see  the  answers  to  those  questions.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  told  that  the  Impasses 
Panel  will  be  composed  of  p*rt-Ume  panel 
members,  at  least  to  begin  with. 

SecUon  6.  designates  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions to  decide  unit  and  representation  dis- 
putes, to  supervise  elections,  to  decide  elegl- 
b'.lty  for  "national  consultation  rights,"  to 
decide  unfair  labor  practice  complaints  and 
to  decide  alleged  violations  by  labor  unions 
of  the  prescribed  standards  of  conduct.  (De- 
cisions of  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  be  appealed  by  unions  or  agency  man- 
agement to  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Council  (see  Section  4(c)(1).) 

This  Is  a  very  Important  position  In  the 
new  Executive  Order.  There  Is  no  Indication 
that  this  Is  going  to  be  a  full-time  Job  either, 
and  the  question  Is  raised  whether  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  able  to 
devote  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  du- 
ties outlined  In  Section  6  without  the  dis- 
tractions of  other  duties  Imposed  upon  him 
due  to  his  being  located  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  It  Is  extremely  important  whether 
or  not  this  person  Is  going  to  be  a  lull-time 
man.  able  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  these 
problems  or  whether  this  is  Just  window- 
dressing  This  guy  Is  supposed  to  make  all 
these  decisions  and  It  could  turn  out  that 
he  Is  In  Bolivia  half  the  time  and  the  other 
half  the  time  he  is  enforcing  some  provi- 
sions relating  to  private  industry.  So.  there 
Is  a  question  as  to  what  the  Job  duties  of  this 
Assistant  Secretary  are  going  to  be  and  It's 
very,  very  Important  to  us  Just  exactly  what 
he  does  with  his  time  during  a  work-day. 

President  Nixon  has  set  up  a  very  cheap 
(and  I  mean  Inexpensive)  arrangement  In 
Executive  Order  11491  to  decide  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  rlghu  of  cloae  to  a  "2  mil- 
lion Federal  government  civilians  employees. 
It  Is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  It  will 
work.  In  the  meantime.  President  Nixon  has 
dealt  a  blow  to  the  movement  to  achieve 
labor-management  by  law.  since  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  issuance  of  this  Executive  Order 
will  be  to  slow  down  and  perhaps  tempo- 
rarily to  halt  congressional  consideration  of 
this  subject  pending  study  of  the  effects  of 
this  Executive  Order, 

Section  7.  continues  the  12-month  rule  on 
holding  elections  in  employee  units  set  up 
for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining.  In 
other  words,  you  can't  have  an  election  In 
a  unit  more  than  once  each  12  months.  Em- 
ployees will  continue  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
self-representation  and  freedom  of  choice  of 
a  representative  In  grievances  and  appeals 
(see  Section  7(d)(1)]. 

In  addition,  organizations  of  supervisors 
may  not  be  accorded  consultation  rights 
within  the  framework  of  labor-management 
relations  However.  Section  24  provides  con- 
tinued recognition  of  management  or  super- 
visory associations  presently  recognized  by 
the  US  government.  There  Is  a  question 
about  the  future  of  these  management  and 
supervisory  organizations.  It's  going  to  be 
left  to  the  Ck>uncll  to  make  recommendations 
on  that  subject. 

Section  7  read  together  with  Section  34(b) 
states  that  informal  recognition  of  labor  or- 
ganization Is  to  be  terminated  on  July  1. 
1970  Formal  recognition  Is  also  to  be  ended 
under  Section  8  of  the  Executive  Order. 
Formal  recognition  is  supposed  to  be  ended 
by  regulations  which  must  be  Issued  by  the 
Council  before  October  1.  1970.  ThU  la  In 
Section  34(c).  However,  we  can  expect  the 
formal  and  Informal  employee  organizations 
to  struggle  against  this  death  sentence, 
maybe  with  some  success. 

Section  ft  deals  with  "National  Consulta- 
tion Rights."  This  Is  something  that  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  lot  of  misinterpretation.  First  of 
all,  "National  ConaulUtlon  Bights"  are  In- 
tended to  be  a  substitute  for  formal  recog- 
nition. Such  rights  are  going  to  be  based  on 
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criteria  aa  yet  imannounced:  criteria  that 
win  be  established  by  the  Council  (the 
FLRC).  However,  such  "National  Consulta- 
tion Rights"  may  not  be  awarded  for  any 
unit  repreaented  by  a  national  exclusive  or- 
ganization, so  that  If  the  UFPC  continues  to 
have  national  exclusive  recognition  among 
the  postal  clerks,  this  provision  would  seem 
to  prevent  the  NPU  from  getting  "National 
Consultation  Rights."  "Natlona  Consulta- 
tion Rights"  are  to  be  granted  to  labor  or- 
ganizations which  represent  a  "substantial 
number"  of  employees  of  an  agency.  Ques- 
tions of  eligibility  of  unions  for  national 
consultutlon  rlghu  will  be  referred  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  decision. 

SecUon  10.  talks  about  granting  exclusive 
recognition  hereafter  as  the  result  of  secret 
ballot  elections  on  the  basis  of  a  majority 
vote  of  those  voting.  The  requirement  that 
ballots  be  cast  by  at  least  60' r  of  the  eligible 
employees  In  the  unit  Is  done  away  with. 

Section  11,  the  requirement  of  negotia- 
tion of  agreements  Is  broadened  to  Include 
negotiations  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
both  management  and  labor  unions  having 
exclusive  recognition. 

The  broad  management  rights  clause 
which  gave  unions  so  much  trouble  under 
Executive  Order  10988  Is  continued  In  the 
new  Executive  Order,  In  fact  It  has  been 
broadened  by  the  addition  of  "internal  se- 
curity practices"  among  the  prohibited  areas 
of  negotiations,  although  the  phrase  "assign- 
ment of  personnel"  has  t>een  taken  out  o( 
the  new  Order  Issues  of  non-negotlablllty 
at  the  local  levels  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
head  of  an  agency.  That's  In  11(c)(3)  and 
his  decision  Is  final  If  he  bases  his  decision 
On  his  Interpretation  of  his  agency's  regu- 
lations (see  lt(c)(3)).  That  provision  Is  go- 
ing to  give  us  a  lot  of  trouble,  because,  un- 
doubtedly. In  an  effort  to  make  his  decisions 
on  non-negotlablllty  final,  he  Is  going  to 
base  It  on  his  interpretation  of  that  agency's 
regulations.  A  union  may  appeal  to  the 
Council  If  It  disagrees  with  the  decision  of 
the  agency  head  In  regard  to  non-negotla- 
blllty: matters  affecting  law.  regulations  of 
authorities  outAlde  the  agency  (such  as  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  rules  and  regula- 
tions): or  the  Executive  Order.  That  Is  In 
11(c)(4). 

The  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Study  Committee  recommends  that  govern- 
ment agencies  and  labor  unions  should  be 
free  to  engage  in  Joint  negotiations  on  a 
multi-unit  basis.  (That  Is  not  In  the  Execu- 
tive Order,  that  Is  In  the  separate  Report.) 
This  matter  of  Joint  negotiations  on  a  multi- 
unit  basts  Is  very  interesting  because  some 
Post  OflBce  Department  Officials  have  t>een 
saying  recently  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
regional  negotiations  and  regional  contracU 
rather  than  local  negotiations.  It  could  be  a 
very  bad  thing  for  unions  to  abandon  local 
negotiations  In  favor  of  regional  negotia- 
tions. On  Joint  negotiations  I  don't  think  we 
have  anything  to  worry  about.  Many  local 
unions  In  the  federal  government,  especially 
In  the  Poet  Office  Department  have  engaged 
In  Joint  negotiations,  for  example.  In  nego- 
tiating a  single  contract  to  cover  clerks  and 
carriers  In  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  However, 
some  unions  In  the  federal  government  may 
have  to  consider  consolidating  small  locals 
or  branches.  For  example:  take  a  Branch  of 
three  people:  they  will  have  to  an  out  finan- 
cial reporte,  bonding  papers,  and  so  on.  I 
can  see  certain  Branches  going  out  of  exist- 
ence rather  than  taking  the  time  and  effort 
necessary  to  fill  out  financial  reporu.  Fur- 
thermore, It  might  be  easier  to  get  a  good 
contract  out  of  the  Joint  efforts  of  ten  three- 
member  branches  If  they  Join  together  to 
negotiate  than  if  they  negotiated  ten  sep- 
arate agreemenU.  This  would  require  union 
constitutional  changes,  of  course,  and  they 
ahould  be  thought  about. 

Section  14:  Negotiated  procedures  may  pro- 
vide for  arbitration  of  employee  grievances 
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and  for  arbitration  of  disputes  over  the  Inter- 
pretation of  existing  agreements.  However, 
disputes  over  agency  policy  or  Items  which 
are  the  subject  of  negotiations  cannot  be 
arbitrated  under  the  Order.  An  employee's 
grievance  may  only  be  arbitrated  with  the 
approval  of  the  employee  and  the  agreement 
of  the  exclusive  labor  organization.  The 
arbitration  costs  are  to  be  shared  equally  by 
the  parties.  Either  party  may  file  exceptions 
to  the  arbitrator's  award  with  the  Council, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Council.  The  Study  Committee  recommended 
that  an  arbitrator's  decision  may  be  reversed 
only  on  grounds  similar  to  those  applied  by 
courts  In  private  sector  labor-management 
relations.  In  the  private  sector,  an  arbitra- 
tor's award  would  be  sustained  by  a  court 
except  where  one  of  the  parties  could  show 
that  the  arbitrator  was  guilty  of  fraud,  ex- 
ceeded his  legal  authority,  etc.  This  Is  Just  a 
recommendation  of  the  Study  Committee  It 
win  be  Interesting  to  see  what  regulations 
the  Council  will  Issue  on  this  section  of  the 
Order  and  whether  effective  final  and  binding 
arbitration  will  be  accepted  by  the  federal 
government.  Although  the  newspapers  have 
talked  about  final  and  binding  arbitration 
being  In  the  Order,  It  doesn't  have  to  be 
final  and  binding  arbitration  under  Execu- 
tive Order  11491.  as  the  Order  Is  written. 
We  shall  see. 

Section  16:  The  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  Is  directed  to  assist  labor 
and  management  to  resolve  negotiations  dis- 
putes and  Impasses.  This  help  Is  to  be  ren- 
dered without  charge  to  the  parties  at  the 
local  or  national  levels. 

Section  17:  Unresolved  negotiation  Im- 
passes may  l>e  referred  by  either  party  to  the 
FSIP.  This  Impasse  Panel  may  recommend 
procedures  to  help  resolve  the  Impasse  or  It 
may  resolve  the  Impasse  Itself.  Arbitration  or 
third-party  fact  finding  with  recommenda- 
tions may  be  used  by  the  parties  only  when 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  Panel.  Impasses 
at  the  local  level  may  be  referred  to  this 
Impasse  panel  but  they  will  probably  go 
through  a  "strainer,"  that  Is,  procedures 
agreed  to  by  both  parties  before  impasses  get 
up  to  the  Impasse  Panel. 

Section  18:  The  standards  of  conduct  of  la- 
bor organizations  are  broadened  to  Include 
the  filing  of  financial  and  other  reports  and 
the  bonding  of  union  officials  and  employees. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  will  decide 
alleged  violations  of  these  provisions  (also 
see  Section  6(a)(4)).  These  provisions  of  the 
Order  place  burdens  on  federal  government 
employee  unions  that  are  slmlar  to  obliga- 
tions of  private  sector  unions  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  without  confer- 
ring certain  balancing  benefits  enjoyed  by 
labor  organizations  In  private  Industry,  such 
as  the  right  to  strike. 

Section  19:  Specifies  unfair  labor  practices 
of  management  and  unions  including  the  re- 
fusal to  consult,  confer  or  negotiate  with  the 
other  party,  as  required  by  the  Executive  Or- 
der. A  union  Is  prohibited  to  call  or  to 
engage  In  a  strike,  work  stoppage  or  slow- 
down. Under  Section  19(b)(4)  a  union  is 
forbidden  to  picket  an  agency  in  a  labor- 
management  dispute  or  to  condone  such 
activity  by  falling  to  take  affirmative  action 
to  prevent  or  stop  picketing  or  strikes.  If 
they  are  talking  about  picketing  an  agency 
In  a  labor-management  dispute  that  is  actu- 
ally on  Illegal  strike.  I  think  It  might  be  their 
legal  right  to  prohibit  that:  but,  I  think 
that  the  words  "picket  an  agency  In  a  labor- 
nuuiagement  dispute:  or  condone  any  such 
activity  by  fainng  to  take  affirmative  action 
to  prevent  or  stop  It,"  are  xuiconstltutlonally 
vague.  This  provision  of  the  Order  seems 
to  attempt  to  prevent  picketing  which  arises 
out  of  antf  dispute  iMtween  employees  and 
the  government  agency,  not  Just  a  strike. 

Furthermore,  to  force  union  representa- 
tives to  try  to  stop  or  prevent  such  peaceful 
expressions  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  em- 
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ployees  violates  the  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  relating  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  freedom  to  assemble  peaceably  to 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  This 
portion  of  the  Executive  Order  may  be  un- 
constitutional and  void  also  due  to  their 
"chilling  effect"  on  the  right  to  peaceful 
effectuation  of  change  through  legislative 
means  and  on  the  right  of  legitimate  con- 
certed activities  of  worlclng  people. 

Also  under  Section  19,  the  provision  is 
made  In  the  Order  that  unless  the  complaint 
of  violation  of  this  section  Is  covered  by  a 
grievance  or  appeals  procedure,  the  com- 
plaint will  be  filed  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  who  will  decide  the  case  and 
direct  appropriate  remedial  action  (see  Sec- 
tion 6(a)(4)  and  6(b)).  Thus,  the  remedy 
may  be  available  In  this  Executive  Order  for 
disciplinary  action  against  supervisors  or 
management  officials  who  violate  employee 
or  union  rights;  it  all  depends  on  how  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  interprets  this 
section  of  the  Order.  To-date,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor-Management 
Relations,  Mr.  Usery  has  given  no  Indication 
that  he  Intends  to  interpret  his  powers  under 
the  Order  so  as  to  allow  him  to  take  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  supervisors  or  offi- 
cials in  management. 

Section  20:  The  use  of  official  time  for  con- 
sultation and  meetings  between  manage- 
ment and  unions  Is  made  subject  to  negotia- 
tion between  the  parties.  In  President  Ken- 
nedy's Executive  Order  such  consultation  and 
meetings  were  on  official  time.  Now,  it  is  a 
matter  of  negotiations  between  the  parties. 
Employees  representing  unions  who  are  en- 
gaged In  negotiating  agreements  between 
labor  organizations  and  government  agencies 
will  not  be  on  official  time.  Management,  of 
course,  may  be  on  official  time  during  nego- 
tiations. 

Section  21:  Allows  agreement  between 
unions  and  government  agencies  for  volun- 
tary dues  check  offs  from  employees'  pay. 

Section  22:  Adverse  Action  Appeals:  No 
change  from  Executive  Order  10988. 

Section  23:  Federal  government  agencies 
are  required  to  issue  policies  and  regula- 
tions for  the  Implementation  of  Executive 
Order  11491.  no  later  than  April  1.  1970.  "In- 
sofar as  practicable,"  agencies  must  consult 
with  representatives  of  employee  organiza- 
tions in  connection  with  implementing  this 
part  of  the  Order.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  bow  much  and  what  Und  of  consultation 
will  be  provided  by  the  various  government 
agencies  In  Issuing  poUcies  and  regulations 
to  Implement  the  Order. 

Section  25:  Provides  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  labor-management  infor- 
mation needed  by  government  agencies,  labor 
organizations  and  the  public.  This  Is  poten- 
tially a  very  Important  part  of  the  Executive 
Order;  again,  it  all  depends  on  how  it  is 
Interpreted  and  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Section  26:  Executive  Order  11491  was 
signed  on  October  29, 1969,  and  is  effective  on 
January  1,  1970.  except  Sections  7(f)  and  8, 
relating  to  formal  and  Informal  recognition 
(see  Sections  24(b)  and  24(c)).  President 
Kennedy's  Executive  Order  10988  and  bis 
Memorandum  of  May  31,  1963,  entitled 
"Standards  of  Conduct  for  Employee  Orga- 
nizations and  Code  of  Fair  Labor  Practices," 
are  revoked  as  of  January  1, 1970. 

In  conclusion,  the  new  Executive  Order 
holds  out  a  promise  for  the  establishment 
of  better  labor-management  relations  in  the 
federal  service.  Meanwhile  the  NALC  must 
and  will  continue  its  attempt  to  establish 
labor-management  by  law  as  a  solution  to  the 
problems  facing  employees  and  employee 
unions  in  the  federal  service. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  value  of  the 
executive  order  now  depends  upon  meaning- 
ful regulations  since  the  order  itself  left  us 
wantinc. 
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HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  almost  2V2  years  now  I  have  been 
using  a  mobile  office  to  keep  in  touch 
with  my  constituents.  On  Saturdays,  I 
travel  to  different  communities  through- 
out my  district  to  find  what  help  people 
seek  and  to  get  their  suggestions  on  leg- 
islation. Recently  a  college  student,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Russo  of  Cockeysville,  Md., 
wrote  a  paper  for  one  of  his  classes  using 
my  office  on  wheels  as  a  subject.  Bob  was 
kind  enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of  his 
delightful  article  which  I  should  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  today: 
Offices  on  Wheels 

Every  two  years  the  people  of  America  go 
to  the  polls  and  elect  their  government  offi- 
cials. For  the  majority  of  v<ftlng  Americans 
casting  their  ballots  may  l>e  their  only  in- 
volvement in  politics.  We  have  created  a 
communications  gap  between  elected  officials 
and  their  constituents  due  to  a  lack  of  dia- 
logue regarding  key  Issues. 

Clarence  D.  Long,  Democratic  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Maryland,  real- 
izing that  this  gap  has  been  the  downfall  of 
many  elected  officials,  had  decided  to  make 
an  exception  to  the  rule  of  an  unknowing 
constituency.  Since  his  election  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  seven  years  ago,  he  has 
been  traveling  to  local  Post  Offices,  not  to 
bring  his  political  message  to  the  people,  but 
rather  to  hear  their  problems,  suggestions, 
and  to  determine  how  he  can  best  serve  those 
he  represents.  Two  and  one  half  years  ago, 
the  Congressman  purchased  a  small  van-bus 
and  created  what  Is  today  a  popular  and 
welcome  sight  in  Baltimore  and  Harford 
Counties — the  Office  on  Wheels. 

The  Office  on  Wheels  Is  the  Congress- 
man's traveling  headquarters.  Every  other 
Saturday  you  can  find  Mr.  Long  inside  the 
van,  weather  permitting,  talking  to  hU  peo- 
ple. "It's  a  problem  solver.  "ITie  purpose  of 
the  Office  on  Wheels  is  to  find  out  what  the 
people  want."  According  to  the  Congress- 
man, "It  helps  me  find  out  just  what  the 
people  are  thinking  about." 

With  the  Congressman  are  four  staff  mem- 
bers. One,  his  secretary,  Mrs.  Marge  David- 
son, keeps  a  tally  of  requests,  records  names 
and  addresses,  and  specific  requests.  Mrs. 
Hope,  quite  an  appropriate  name,  is  the  other 
secretary  who  deals  only  with  employment 
problems.  When  called  upon  she  can  pro- 
duce a  listing  of  governmental  and  private 
business  openings  which  the  Congressman 
oan  recommend  to  these  people.  Ed  Andrews, 
a  member  of  the  Washington  staff,  is  the 
initial  contact  for  the  people.  He  has  them 
flU  out  a  mimeographed  form  with  their 
names,  addressee,  and  problems  or  sugges- 
tions. When  asked  if  the  records  were  kept, 
Mr.  Andrews  answered,  "You'd  better  be- 
lieve it)  I  Just  carried  10  boxes  of  them  into 
the  office  for  processing."  Chris  Pfrommer, 
who  has  been  with  Mr.  Long  since  his  elec- 
tion, acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  people  and 
the  Congressman,  making  sure  all  the  in- 
formation is  filled  out  on  the  form  then 
introducing   the   people  to  Mr.   Long. 

This  reporter  traveled  to  the  Essex  Poet 
Office  to  find  out  Just  how  effective  the  Office 
on  Wheels  is.  At  least  40  people  had  already 
seen  the  Congressman  that  morning  and 
in  the  next  hour  20  more  came  in.  iii.  An- 
drews said  that  it  was  a  rather  slow  day. 
Usually  70  to '100  people  saw  the  Congress- 
man each  time  the  Office  rolled.  The  majori^ 
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of  people  were  over  40,  well-dressed,  and 
seemed  a  little  nervous. 

A  quick  polling  of  the  people  indicated 
that  it  was  their  first  visit.  One  woman  said 
that  she  was  having  trouble  getting  foster 
children  from  the  Welfare  Department.  She 
had  applied  and  was  qualified,  but  the  re<l 
tape  had  kept  the  children  from  her  for  over 
a  year  now.  After  many  letters  and  phone 
calls,  she  was  here  to  see  if  Congressman 
Long  could  help  in  any  way.  "I  have  raised 
two  children  of  my  own.  They're  both  mar- 
ried and  have  families  of  their  own.  I  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  children  without  homes 
and  we  want  to  help.  But  every  one  at  the 
Welfare  Department  passes  the  buck.  That's 
no  way  to  treat  a  taxpayer."  When  she  left 
Congressman  Long's  office,  she  had  a  smile 
of  confidence  on  her  face.  "He  said  he  would 
write  a  letter  for  me.  I  Imow  I'll  get  the  chil- 
dren real  soon." 

"It  is  not  very  often  that  I  get  complaints 
about  my  work  in  Congress,  or  Congressional 
work  at  all.  Usually,  people  have  requests  to 
make,"  said  the  Congressman.  Most  people 
need  help  In  solving  a  problem  where  they 
havent  been  able  to  get  satisfaction  any- 
where else.  Getting  draft  deferments,  social 
security  payments,  and  helping  high  school 
kids  get  into  college  are  the  most  popular. 
Topping  the  list  are  veterans  benefits  and 
employment  problems.  Most  of  the  people 
are  satisfied  after  they  talk  with  their  Con- 
gressman, and  according  to  his  staff,  most  of 
the  people  get  what  they  need,  if  the  request 
is  reasonable. 

"But  we  get  some  good  ones,"  the  Con- 
gressman stated.  "One  man  came  into  the  van 
carrying  a  dirty  old  towel,  which  had  really 
seen  its  best.  He  told  me  this  was  taken  out 
of  his  stomach,  having  been  placed  there  by 
an  army  doctor  during  an  emergency  oper- 
ation. The  towel  had  really  messed  up  his 
system.  I  was  a  little  skeptical,  but  he  had 
documentation  from  a  doctor  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital.  He  wanted  me  to  get  compen- 
sation for  him.  I  found  out  later  from  a  law- 
yer friend  of  mine  that  he  had  carried  this 
man's  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  lost. 
But  most  of  the  people  are  quite  nice  about 
their  requests.  The  great  majority  are  rea- 
sonable, and  we  try  to  help." 

"We  have  saved  literally  hundreds  of  lives 
anJ  placed  countless  people  in  jobs.  One 
soldier  came  to  me  with  a  big  problem.  He 
had  been  railroaded  by  an  Army  court  on 
homosexual  charges.  I  spent  a  whole  day 
arguing  to  get  him  a  new  trial.  FinaUy,  they 
granted  him  a  new  trial  and  he  was  exon- 
erated from  all  guUt.  The  blame  was  placed 
where  it  belonged." 

.Congressman  Long  is  very  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  his  Office  on  Wlieels.  He  said, 
"The  biggest  problem  In  government  today 
is  communications.  The  higher  up  you  get, 
the  more  isolated  you  get.  There  is  nothing 
more  Isolated  than  a  big  General.  I  just 
wish  Generals  and  the  President  wovild  get 
out  and  meet  the  people  informally,  not  car- 
rying a  specific  message.  Just  to  hear  what 
the  people  want."  When  asked  about  the 
Office  on  Wheels,  Congressman  Long  said, 
"It's  like  radar:  you  give  out  a  beam  and  you 
get  a  reaction.  People  who  get  remote  make 
mistakes." 

Over  the  last  two  and  one-half  years  the 
Office  on  Wheels  has  traveled  extensively  In 
Baltimore  and  Hartford  Counties  Just  to  lis- 
ten to  the  people;  and  over  6,000  people  have 
had  problems  solved,  found  jobs,  and  gotten 
veterans  payments.  The  Office  on  'Wheels  is 
a  red  tape  cutter,  a  sounding  board  for  prob- 
lems and  ideas,  and  a  way  for  the  Congress- 
man to  leam  what  his  people  want.  The  Of- 
fice on  Wheels  is  a  unique  service  from  Con- 
gressman Long  to  his  people.  It  has  made 
him  truly  a  r^resentatlve  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people;  and  made  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  Congressmen  to 
date  receiving  59.1  %  of  the  vote  in  1968.  In 
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the  words  of  OongreumAn  CUraac*  D.  Utng. 
DMnocnt  tnax  tti«  aacond  OiingriMlool 
District  of  MAryl&nd.  tli*  Offlc*  on  WbMU 
**!•  great."  And  thkt  U  the  optnlon  at  klmoat 
all  of  tbe  a.OOO  people  wbo  b*Te  Tinted  tb« 
mobile  headquATtere  of  their  repreeentatlve 
to  Congrea*. 


CAN  SALT  STOP  MIRV? 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   VKNMSTLVAJIL4 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1970 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately, with  each  passing  month, 
the  chance  for  a  meaningful  flight  test 
moratorium  on  the  MIRV  gets  less  likely. 
The  word  is.  in  fact,  that  the  flight  test 
program  is  being  speeded  up,  thus,  nar- 
rowing even  further  the  already  slim 
hope  of  a  moratorium  with  the  Sovieta. 
I  would  like  to  recommend,  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
section  on  February  1,  1970,  "Can  SALT 
Stop  MIRV?"  by  the  nuclear  physicist, 
Ralph  Lapp. 

The  MIRV  is  a  perfect  example  of  a 
weapons  system  that  completely  eluded 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Congress.  In  fact.  If 
we  could  have  effectively  frozen  the  test- 
ing of  this  program  a  year  ago  we  would 
have  had  a  unique  chance  of  reaching  a 
plateau  in  the  arms  race.  However,  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  90  percent  of 
the  Congress  bad  never  heard  of  the 
MIRV  until  it  had  been  in  production  for 
over  1  year.  This  is  a  tragic  lesson  1  hope 
we  do  not  repeat. 

I  insert  the  above-mentioned  article 
In  the  Recobo  at  this  point: 

Cam  salt  Stop  MIRV? 
(By  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 
Next  October  the  arnw  race  will  enter  a 
new  and  deadly  phase  aa  the  U.8J3.  James 
Madison  leaves  the  Oroton.  Conn.,  yards  and 
begins  lU  sea  trials  The  426-foot-long  8SN 
627  Is  currently  being  refitted  with  18  over- 
slae  launch  tubes  capable  of  holding  a  Posei- 
don ballistic  missile.  Each  Poseidon  wlU 
mount  10  nuclear  warheads  having  more 
than  twice  the  ezplostreness  of  tbe  atomic 
bombs  dropped  on  Japan. 

The  Madison  U  the  first  of  31  nuclear 
submarlnea  to  be  converted  to  carry 
MIRVs — multiple  Independently  targeted 
re-entry  vehicles.  A  single  Poseidon  missile 
U  thus  capable  of  striking  at  10  SoTlet  tar- 
gets which  could  become  10  super-Hlro- 
shlmas.  Beyond  that,  however,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  MIRV  raises  the  terrifying  poa- 
slbUlty  that  the  nuclear  deterrent  could  be 
m  the  process  of  being  transformed  from  a 
retahatory.  second-strllte  weapon  to  a  ••first- 
strike"  weapon — I.e..  one  that  would  remove 
tbe  deterrent  by  enabling  on*  side  to 
knock  out  the  other's  missiles  before  they 
could  be  fired,  thus  leaving  the  victim  largely 
helpless  to  strike  back.  By  1975.  when  the 
last  Poaeidon-flrlng  submarine  leaves  Its 
yard,  a  total  of  4.960  MIRVs  wUl  be  deploy- 
able  at  saa — or.  to  be  more  precise,  under- 
sea. By  that  time  the  U.8.  Navy  will  have 
spent  a  grand  toUl  of  tl8-blUlon  on  the 
Polarts-Poaelrton  Suateglc  MlaaUe  System. 

This  programed  multlpllcatlOD  of  U.S. 
Naval  nuclear  firepower  repreeenta  a  quan- 
tum Jump  In  the  arms  race  and  as  such  It  la 
a  prime  Item  on  the  agenda  of  tbe  SALT 
(strategic  arms  llmlUtlon  talks)  meeting  at 
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Vienna  this  spring.  The  men  at  the  SALT 
table  must  ponder  such  questions  as: 

Is  a  MIRV  test  ban  negoUable?  Would  a 
stoppage  of  tesU  arreat  thU  ballistic  develop- 
ment? 

If  each  side  arms  its  missiles  with  MIRVs, 
can  any  meaningful  limit  be  made  for  stra- 
tegic missiles? 

Given  a  limit  to  nuclear  mtaalles,  would 
verification  of  compliance  be  possible? 

If  there  are  mainly  negaUve  answers  to 
these  quesUons  then  the  SALT  taUs  wiU 
not  lead  to  a  treaty  limiting  arms  and  the 
world  may  witness  a  vast  expansion  of 
strategic- weapon  arsenals.  It  is  no  axag- 
geration  to  stole  that  today  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  perched  on  a 
narrow  plateau  separating  the  destructive 
technologies  of  the  past  decade  from  those 
of  the  seventies. 

MIRV.  then.  U  an  apocalyptic  acronym. 
It  Is  a  newcomer  to  public  print,  having  first 
been  officially  released  In  the  Sept.  29.  1967. 
issue  of  Life  magazine  In  an  Interview  with 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  ''We 
can  now  equip  our  boosters  with  many  war- 
heads." said  the  defense  chief,  '"each  of 
which  can  be  aimed  at  a  separate  target.  We 
call  this  MIRV.  .  . 

Mr.  McNamara  alao  disclosed  that  the 
United  States  had  two  MIRVed  missiles — 
the  Poseidon  and  the  Air  Force's  Mlnuteman 
UI.  The  latter  U  a  60-foot-long.  three-staged, 
land-based  InterconUnenUl  ballistic  missile 
(ICBM,  Type  LOM-30G)  carrying  three  nu- 
clear warheads.  Each  of  these  three  MIRVs 
Is  10  times  more  powerful  than  the  A-bomb 
that  destroyed  Hlroahlma. 

Actually.  Hanson  Baldwin  had  revealed 
Poseidon's  MIRV  nature  In  a  New  York 
Times  account  on  Aug.  13.  1967.  Tbe  former 
military  editor  of  Tbe  Tlmea  wrote:  "Be- 
cause of  Its  greater  power,  Poseidon  can  car- 
ry multiple  warheads  and  each  of  them  might 
be  individually  programed  against  separate 
targets."  All  that  Mr.  Baldwin  omitted  was 
the  acronym.  That  was  itself  classified  •'SE- 
CRET" by  the  US.  Air  Force,  thus  confining 
even  official  discussion  of  the  new  develop- 
ment to  a  very  tight  oooununlty  of  persons 
within  defense  circles. 

The  MIRV  concept  was  first  aired  In  the 
trade  press  by  Space  Business  Dally,  whose 
Aug.  9,  1965.  report  referred  to  a  MIRV  con- 
tract to  be  awarded  to  Boeing.  The  same 
publlcaUon  had  reported  In  lU  April  21,  1964 
l&sue:  ••The  Air  Force  Ballistic  Systems  Di- 
vision planned  to  issue  a  request  for  proposal 
on  April  28,  1964,  for  a  program  of  Investi- 
gation to  determine  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping a  guidance  system  for  multiple 
maneuvering  warheads  that  could  be  di- 
rected toward  a  variety  of  targets." 

The  first  deUlls  of  MIRV  technology  were 
revealed  on  Dec.  13.  1967.  when  Dr.  John  8. 
Foster.  Jr.  gave  a  speech  In  DaUas,  Tex.  The 
Pentagon's  director  of  research  and  engineer- 
ing, who  has  devoted  his  professional  career 
to  weaponry,  disclosed  that  MIRV  stands  for 
"multiple  Independently  targeted  re-entry 
vehicle."  Dr.  Foster,  however,  preferred  to 
call  it  a  "space  bus,"  because  the  payload 
Is  a  cumbersome  package  "which  contains 
many  Individual  re-entry  vehicles  with  ther- 
monuclear warheads." 

Enough  Is  now  known  about  MIRV  tech- 
nology to  permit  an  accurate  description  of 
this  modem  Hydra.  For  example,  let  us 
make  a  hypothetical  projection  to  that  most 
calamitous  day  In  history  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  compelled  to 
press  the  button  authorizing  and  com- 
manding the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  force  to  be 
launched.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  plans  to  use  its  MIRVs  for  a 
first  strike — although  such  a  possibility  must 
occur  to  the  minds  of  Soviet  military  plan- 
ners. Doomsday  date  is  Nov.  7,  1978. 

Once  the  button  is  pressed,  man  turns  the 
entire  Issue  over  to  computers.  The  latest 
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sateUlte-acquired  data  on  Soviet  targeU 
have  been  coded  and  storad  on  magnetic 
"targeting  tapes."  Now  this  magnetic  mem- 
ory U  •implemented."  Through  an  elabo- 
rata  communications  linkage — MICCS  (Mln- 
uteman Integrated  Command  and  Control 
System) — an  Innocuous- looking  computer 
card  bearing  the  code  numbers  Is  slipped 
into  a  computer  at  each  Mlnuteman  control 
Bite.  At  the  root  tips  of  MICCS.  underground 
command  posU  go  Into  high  gear,  carrying 
out  swiftly  the  various  double-lock  and  veri- 
fication procedures  needed  to  launch  the 
missiles  from  their  concrete  underground 
silos. 

At  the  silo  site,  an  automatic  sequence 
of  operations  Is  set  in  motion.  Inside  the 
giant  three-stage  missile,  the  flight  control 
system  Is  readied,  the  MIRV  •'braln^^  receives 
Its  target  instructions,  should  they  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  already  programed.  The 
massive  reinforced  steel  silo  cover  begins  to 
slide  back.  The  process  Is  completely  auto- 
mated: the  nearest  human  being  Is  a  sugar- 
beet  farmer  a  mile  down  the  road  from  the 
fenced-in  Mlnuteman  site. 

A  thousand  burled  missiles  are  poised, 
rc.idy  for  Ignition  capable  of  being  stopped 
now  only  by  a  countermand.  It  never  comes. 
Ttie  huge  first  stage  of  a  Mlnuteman  III 
based  In  North  Dakota  at  the  Minot  Air 
Force  Bise  Ignites  with  a  roar  and  a  huge 
blast  of  flame  fills  the  tower  chamber. 
Slowly,  It  seems,  almost  lazily,  the  giant 
missile  emerges  above  earth,  freeing  Itself 
from  Its  concrete  nest.  and.  gathering  speed, 
zooms  straight  up  through  a  thick  cloud 
layer.  Stage  1  bums  out.  Is  decoupled  by 
explosive  connectors,  and  the  second  staee 
Ignites  as  the  less-heavy  missile  streaks  up- 
ward on  Its  ballistic  course  It.  too.  cuts  "U 
on  conunand  and  the  third  stage  acceler- 
ates the  •payload"  to  Its  4-mile-per-second 
velocity. 

At  this  point,  only  four  minutes  after  the 
President  pressed  the  button,  the  space  bus 
and  its  three  nuclear  warheads  are  commit- 
ted to  a  ballistic  course  of  some  6.000  miles 
m  range  and  they  will  climb  to  a  zenith  some 
700  or  800  miles  above  the  earth's  surface. 
A  ballistic  course  Is  essentially  that  of  a  rock 
thrown  in  space:  In  the  absence  of  a  retard- 
ing atmosphere,  its  range  is  fixed  by  Its  final 
velocity  and  Its  angle  of  projection,  just  as 
In  the  case  of  an  artillery  shell. 

The  space  bus  begins  to  function  by 
shedding  the  upper  shroud  that  protected  It 
on  Its  travel  through  the  resisting  air.  It 
is  Important  to  stress  that  the  vehicle  Is  en- 
tirely on  Its  own;  It  Is  not  linked  to  earth 
for  command.  An  entirely  Independent  guid- 
ance system  Is  packaged  In  microminiatur- 
ized form  and  includes  accelerometers.  gyro- 
scopes and  a  sophisticated  computer.  The 
fast-spinning  gyroa.  an  Ingenious  triple  set 
of  whirling  ••tops,"  serve  to  establish  a  stable 
platform  In  space  for  the  vehicle  so  that 
changes  In  direction  can  be  sensed.  Accelera- 
tors are  gadgets  capable  of  measuring  minute 
changes  In  velocity,  the  all-Important  factor 
m  determining  the  range  of  the  MIRV.  The 
computer  must  absorb  the  various  data  In- 
puts on  the  velocity  and  orientation  of  the 
space  bus  and  at  the  same  time  check  with 
Its  memory  bank,  where  It  has  stored  the 
target  Information. 

The  wixardy  of  space  navigation  was  made 
evident  by  the  uncannily  accurate  flights  of 
Apollo  XI  and  Apollo  XII.  These,  of  course, 
were  masterminded  at  the  Houston  control 
center.  Mlnuteman  ni  uses  essentially  the 
same  technical  base  for  Its  guidance.  How- 
ever, In  our  hypothetical  and  disastrous  ex- 
ample, we  shall  target  Novoalblrsk.  a  city 
with  a  population  of  more  than  a  million, 
rather  than  a  dead  spot  on  the  moon. 

The  Mlnuteman  III  computer  reads  out 
the  target  coordinates  of  Novosibirsk,  queries 
Its  Instrument  colleagues  aboard  the  space 
bus  for  their  Information,  computes  the  im- 
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pact  point  and  calculates  tbe  velocity  and 
direction  changes  required  to  dispatch  the 
first-round  MIRV  on  target.  The  computer 
then  directs  the  space  bus  to  execute  this 
corrective  maneuver  by  firing  small  "vernier" 
Jets  for  the  proper  numl>er  of  seconds.  This 
accomplished,  the  guidance  unit  rechecks  for 
accuracy  and,  reassured,  the  computer  gives 
the  electronic  command:  "Fire  One."  MIRV 
■A  "  is  nudged  on  Its  course  and  flies  free. 

MIRV  "B "  is  given  very  slight  guidance 
changes  to  target  an  industrial  section  of 
Novosibirsk  and  to  back  up  MIRV  "A  "  in 
case  a  heavy  nntiballlstlc  missile  (ABM)  de- 
fense Is  encountered. 

The  third  round  of  the  Mark  12  nuclear 
ammunition  is  then  directed  to  Stallnsk,  a 
city  of  half  a  million  people  some  180  miles 
southeast  of  Novosibirsk.  All  three  rounds 
are  fired  within  a  minute.  They  soar  over  the 
North  Pole  and  arc  down  across  Siberia. 

Having  dispatched  its  trio  of  lethal  mis- 
siles, the  space  bus  adds  Insult  to  Injury  by 
detonating  a  series  of  small  TNT  charges 
that  blow  It  Into  several  doEen  pieces.  These 
proceed  to  descend  on  still  another  target 
area,  presenting  enemy  radars  with  a  vexing 
problem  of  tdentlflcatlon. 

The  three  MIRVs  themselves  are  sleek  re- 
entry vehicles  of  "super  beta"  design,  with 
needle  noses  and  flared  tails.  Nine  feet  long 
and  two  feet  In  girth,  they  are  engineered  to 
produce  minimum  images  on  radar  screens 
and  thus  make  detection  difficult.  With  their 
metallo-ceramlc  heat  shields,  they  easily  sur- 
vive the  heat  of  re-entry,  and  each  explodes 
high  over  Its  target,  triggered  by  an  altitude 
fuse.  The  high  air  burst  maximizes  the  area 
of  destruction  on  the  city  below  It,  spread- 
ing heavy  damage  over  15  square  miles. 

The  mechanics  of  MIRVing  Introdvice 
cumulative  errors  In  accuracy.  The  first 
round,  for  example,  explodes  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  aim  point,  but  the  third 
round  veers  slightly  off  course,  exploding 
0.4  mile  from  the  aim  point — not  a  matter 
of  m<ich  solace  to  the  citizens  of  Stallnsk, 
however. 

Cities  are  large  targets  and  the  projected 
MIRV  accuracies  are  greater  than  necessary 
to  hit  the  vast  majority  of  Soviet  city  targets. 
Striking  at  a  hardened  missile  silo,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  calls  for  highly  precise  fire.  Our 
hypothetical  attack  would  impose  heavy 
damage  out  to  a  radius  of  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  aim  point  In  the  case  of  a 
city.  A  Mlnuteman  III  warhead  would  have  to 
Impact  within  400  yards  of  a  missile  silo 
In  order  to  knock  it  out  of  commission.  It  Is 
because  U.S.  experts  feel  that  most  Mln- 
uteman MIRVs  would  not  come  within  this 
Impact  distance  of  an  aim  point  that  they 
feel  the  Soviets  should  not  worry  about  the 
U.S.  striking  flrst  with  a  wave  of  Minute- 
man  launchers.  But  by  1978,  MIRV  technol- 
ogy will  be  far  advanced  over  Its  present 
status. 

Soviet  planners  must  assume  the  worst — 
a  first  strike  on  Soviet  missile  slloe.  This  first- 
strike  psychosis,  although  normal  for  a  mili- 
tary mentality.  Is  absolutely  catastrophic 
for  the  arms  race,  since  it  goads  each  side 
Into  making  more  missiles  to  survive  a  pos- 
sible flrst  strike  and  present  the  attackers 
with  nuclear  retribution.  Given  an  emer- 
gency in  which  the  United  States  found  It 
was  under  attock  with  warheads  aimed  at 
Its  missile  Blloa,  It  might  out  of  fear  un- 
leash Its  entire  Mlnuteman  force  in  a  vast 
spasm  response.  This  would  be  the  path 
to  nuclear  damnation. 

In  effect,  the  MIRVed  ICBM  Is  a  magazine- 
loader  mechanism  that  multiplies  the  war- 
head throw  power  of  each  missile  launched. 
It  is  this  multiplying  power  that  so  con- 
founds the  problem  of  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation, since  a  count  of  missile  slloe  would 
not  be  meaningful  unless  one  could  also 
count  the  warheads  Inside.  Orbiting  cam- 
eras routinely  send  back  to  earth  detailed 
photographs  of  missile  Mtes,  but  they  cannot 
peek  under  tbe  silo  covers  and  see  what  Is 
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Inside.  Sven  if  the  alio  covers  were  thrown 
open  for  Inspection,  the  B4IRV  nose  cone 
gives  no  clue  as  to  Its  contents.  One  needs  a 
screwdriver  to  make  an  Inventory  of  "lOW 
many  MIRVs  axe  Inside.  Not  even  the  most 
optimistic  SALT  man  hopes  for  screwdriver- 
type  inspection. 

Poseidon,  a  two-stage  missile,  34  feet  In 
length  and  30  tons  in  weight,  also  is  MIRVed 
on  the  space-bus  principle.  Each  missile  has 
14  barrels,  but  not  all  are  used  for  warheads. 
Some  are  used  to  hurl  decoys  or  other  pene- 
tration aids,  such  as  radar-bllndlng  altunl- 
nized  glass  fibers,  called  chaff.  A  number  of 
lightaeight  decoys  can  be  substituted  for  the 
weight  of  one  Poseidon  warhead,  which 
weighs  about  200  pounds.  Decoys  are  used 
to  feint  the  defenders  into  using  up  antl- 
balllstlc  missiles,  thus  allowing  real  warheads 
to  penetrate  to  their  targets. 

While  the  MIRV  technique  allows  many 
separate  targets.  It  also  allows  a  single  target 
to  be  bombarded  with  a  sequence  of  time- 
spaced  warheads.  This  Is  a  simple  but  effec- 
tive technique  to  outwit  the  ABM's,  which 
might  otherwise  kill  a  number  of  warheads 
simultaneously  If  they  descended  in  a  cluster. 
(The  Polaris  A-3  warhead  aboard  U.S.  nu- 
clear submarines  today  Is  a  cluster  of  three 
nuclear  explosives  all  fired  shotgun-style  at 
the  same  target.) 

To  put  MIRV  in  proper  perspective  as  a 
weapons  system  we  need  to  enumerate  the 
critical  milestones  In  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  First,  there  was  the  A-bomb  In  1945, 
followed  by  the  thousand-fold  more  power- 
ful H-bomb  In  1952-54  and  then  by  the 
ICBM  In  1957.  The  strategic  forces  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
keyed  to  these  developments  and  nuclear 
deterrence  today  balances  on  the  respect 
each  side  has  for  the  other's  nuclear  strike 
power. 

Under  the  McNamara  management,  the 
US.  strike  forces  built  up  to  a  level  of  1,000 
Mlnuteman  ICBM's,  54  Titan  lis  and  656 
Polaris  SLBMs  (submarine  launched  balllB- 
tic  missiles).  Total  throw  power:  more  than 
2,500  warheads  as  of  1970. 

The  Soviet  strategic  arsenal  includes  about 
280  SS-9  heavyweight  ICBMs,  slightly  more 
than  1,000  other  ICBMs — mostly  liquid- 
fueled  SS-ll's  of  Mlnuteman  warhead  power 
and  solid-fueled  SS-13's  of  less  power — and 
roughly  300  SLBM's.  Total  throw  power: 
about  1,700  warheads.  However,  th«  big  U.S. 
worry  is  that  the  SS-9  can  be  adapted  to 
carry  three  huge  warheads  or  as  many  as  20 
MIRVs  of  Mlnuteman  in  power. 

Soviet  tests  vrtth  their  enormous  SS-9  mis- 
sile show  that  they  are  using  a  triple  war- 
bead,  although  presumably  most  of  the  de- 
ploy«d  SS-9*  still  mount  a  single  warhead. 
There  is  much  controversy  within  the  U.S. 
intelligence  community  about  the  nature  of 
the  SS-9's  multiplication  technique.  Sepa- 
rate warheads  have  been  observed  to  splash 
down  in  a  triangular  pattern,  leading  de- 
fense officials  to  fear  that  the  SS-9  Is  aimed 
at  knocking  out  Mlnuteman  silos.  Whatever 
the  present  SS-8  warhead  dispatch  tech- 
niques. It  Is  certainly  reasonable  to  assume 
that  military  technologies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  are  convergent — I.e.,  pro- 
duce the  same  or  similar  weapons  systems. 

From  the  U.S.  standpoint,  the  most  peace- 
ful move  the  Soviets  could  make  In  the  next 
year  would  be  to  terminate  deployment  of 
the  SS-9's.  Continued  production  of  these 
mighty  missiles  will  make  more  pronounced 
the  Pentagon's  fears  that  the  Soviets  are 
building  up  a  first-strike  force.  Such  a 
move  by  the  Soviets  would  infuse  optimism 
into  the  SALT  discussions  on  arms  control. 

A  number  of  persons  deeply  concerned 
about  the  stopping  of  the  arms  race  believe 
that  the  best  thing  that  could  come  out  of 
the  SALT  talks  would  be  a  moratorium  on 
MIRV  tests'.  They  hope,  more  than  believe, 
that  cessation  of  the  missile  tests  would  pro- 
duce an  unfinished  technology  and  leave  the 
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mlUtary  reluctant  to  deploy  unproved  weap- 
ons systems. 

The  difficulty  with  a  MIRV  test  ban  la 
that  it  Is  very  late  in  the  day  to  stop  the 
technological  clock  that  seems  remorselessly 
to  tick  away.  To  understand  this  situation 
we  need  to  go  back  and  txace  the  origins  and 
development  of  MIRV. 

The  top  authority  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Foster,  described  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
MIRV  In  an  exchange  with  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana  that  is  burled  in  Part 
4  of  Fiscal  Year  1969  Defense  Appropriations 
(Page  2310) : 

Q.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  U.S.  response  to 
the  discovery  that  the  Soviets  had  made  an 
Initial  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  around 
Moscow  and  possibly  elsewhere  was  to  de- 
velop the  MIRV  system  for  Mlnuteman  and 
Polaris? 

A.  Not  entirely.  The  fSXRV  concept  was 
originally  generated  to  increase  our  target- 
ing capability  rather  than  to  penetrate 
ABM  defenses.  In  1961-62  planning  for  tar- 
geting the  Mlnuteman  force  it  was  found 
that  the  total  nimiber  of  aim  points  exceeded 
the  number  of  Mlnuteman  missiles.  By 
splitting  up  the  payload  of  a  single  missile 
(deleted)  each  (deleted)  could  be  pro- 
gramed (deleted)  allowing  us  to  cover  these 
targets  with  (deleted)  fewer  missiles.  (De- 
leted.) MIRV  was  originally  born  to  imple- 
ment the  payload  split-up  (deleted).  It 
was  found  that  the  previously  generated 
MIRV  concept  could  equally  well  be  used 
against  ABM  (deleted ) . 

Dr.  Foster's  '•aim  points"  could  scarcely 
have  been  confined  to  Soviet  cities.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  only  about  50  city  targets  of 
Hiroshima  size  and  a  total  of  some  200  cities 
with  populations  greater  than  100,000.  A 
Soviet  planner  reading  Dr.  Foster's  state- 
ment would  not  have  to  overly  suspicious 
to  assume  that  the  United  States  was  target- 
ing Soviet  missile  silos  with  Mlnuteman 
ICBM's. 

Target  experts  call  cities  "soft"  and  mis- 
sile silos  "hard."  In  general,  a  flrst  strike 
seeks  to  hit  at  ••hard"  sites  and  thus  deny  re- 
taliatory fire  that  would  Impose  unacceptable 
damage  on  the  attacker.  A  second  strike 
launched  In  response  to  a  flrst  strike  would 
be  aimed  at  destruction  of  tbe  attacker's 
cities  and  Industrial  complexes,  but  it  is 
primarily  the  great  loss  of  life  that  is  the 
knife-edge  on  which  mutual  terror  Is  bal- 
anced. 

It  would  be  tragic  in  tbe  extreme  if  a  foe 
were  to  be  ignorant  of  the  damage  he  would 
sustain  In  the  event  of  nuclear  war.  For  this 
reason,  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara provided  the  Soviet  leaders  with  a 
Pentagon  print-out  of  the  probable  damage 
to  be  expected  by  an  attack  with  "X"  hun- 
dred Mlnuteman  warheads.  The  Strange- 
lovlan  damage  table  which  follows  was  re- 
leased for  publication  Feb.  1,  1968: 

SOVIET  POPULATION!  AND  INDUSTRY  DESTROYED 


Number  of  delivered 
warheads 


Total 
population 
iaUlities' 


Industrial 

capacity 

destroyed 

(percent) 


100              37,000,000  59 

200'""     52,000,000  72 

400 74,000,000  76 

goo"  ■           96,000,000  77 

1200'          109.000,000  77 

xftaa', 116,000,000  77 

I  An  urban  population  of  116, 000, 000  is  assumed  for  the  year 
1972. 

:  Fatalities'are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  "prompt  response"— 
i.e.,  death  within  24  hours. 

McNamara's  advertisement  of  overkill 
probably  confirmed  the  secret  damage  tables 
already  complied  by  Kremlin  experts.  The 
important  thing  here  was  not  to  communi- 
cate what  Soviet  miltfary  experts  already 
knew,  but  to  make  absolutely  certain  that 
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Soviet  pontieal  Icftdera  w«re  not  In  tta«  dark 
about  the  desr««  of  national  damage  they 
would  sitffer  In  the  event  of  nuclear  war. 

The  Pentagon's  damage  table  contains  a 
qualification  wblcli  la  turning  out  to  be  a 
prime  energlzer  of  the  arms  race  and  an 
Immense  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  SALT 
talks  It  U  the  word  •delivered."  applied  to 
warheads.  U.S.  military  planners  cannot 
count  on  having  every  missile  warhead  reach 
Its  target.  For  example,  a  Soviet  first  strike 
could  kill  a  Mlnuteman  ICBM  In  Its  silo,  or 
the  mlasile  might  fall  to  launch,  or  to  be 
correctly  guided.  Or.  at  the  other  end  of  the 
trajectory,  the  warhead  might  be  killed  by 
a  Soviet  antlballlstlc  missile. 

MIRV,  defen.-*  officials  explain.  U  the  "We 
Shall  Overcome"  answer  to  Soviet  ABMs.  By 
multiplying  the  total  number  of  warheads 
attacking  Soviet  targeU.  we  Insure  penetra- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  inflict 
unaccep'able  damage  In  a  second  strike,  of 
course. 

But  do  the  Soviets  Interpret  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.  S.  strategic  strike  force- 
approaching  10.000  MIRVs  In  1976— as 
merely  Insurance  of  a  second-strike  capabil- 
ity? Or  do  they  look  upon  It  as  a  first -strike 
force? 

Soviet  strategists  may  be  excused  for  being 
skeptical  when  they  look  over  US.  pro- 
nouncements on  MIRV.  We  may  add  to  Dr. 
Foster's  answer  to  Senator  Mansfield  the  fol- 
lowing: 

President  Johnson  on  Jan.  18.  IMS.  stated: 
'Poseidon  will  have  double  the  payload  of 
the  Polaris  A-3.  and  will  »)e  twice  as  accu- 
rate Its  effectiveness  against  a  hardened 
target  will  be  greatly  Increased  through  In- 
corporation of  pentratlon  aids." 

A  Jan..  1968.  Defense  Department  state- 
ment on  BURV's  reads:  "They  will  be  far 
better  suited  for  destruction  of  hardened 
enemy  missile  sites  than  any  existing  missile 
warheads." 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  on  April  1.  1M9. 
asked  for  addlUonal  funds  "to  significantly 
Improve  accuracy  of  Poseidon  (MIRV)  mis- 
siles, thus  enhancing  lu  effectiveness  against 
hard  targets  " 

Dr  Foster  on  May  13.  1969.  testified  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee:  "The 
Polarts-type  submarine  Is  Ideal  as  a  second- 
strike  weapons  system,  although  It  could  be 
used  In  first-stnke  operations." 

The  feasibility  of  using  MIRVed  warheads 
In  a  first  strike  at  missile  silos  binges  on  the 
matter  of  accuracy.  In  the  early  nlneteen- 
alxtles.  ICBM*8  had  a  C.B.F.  of  two  to  three 
miles — 1  e  .  the  circular  probable  error,  or  the 
radltis  of  a  circle  within  which  SO  per  cent 
of  the  warheads  hit.  was  two  to  three  miles. 
By  1969.  the  CEP  had  dropped  below  one 
mile  and  was  headed  down  to  half  a  mile. 
In  five  years,  given  more  testing,  the  accu- 
racy should  shrink  to  a  quarter-mile,  and  by 
the  late  nlneteen-seventles  some  experts  be- 
lleve  guidance  systems  will  land  warheads 
within  several  hundred  feet  of  the  aim  point. 
It  should  be  added  that  some  experienced 
mlssllemen  are  skeptical  of  such  claims. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Department  has  concen- 
trated Its  best  efforts  on  development  of 
MIRV  accuracy.  A  total  of  $3  2-bllllon  was 
spent  on  MIRV  programs  by  mldsununer  of 
1969.  when  tbe  first  filght  tesu  of  Minute- 
man  III  and  Poseidon  were  made.  This  pro- 
gram Is  scheduled  for  completion  by  June. 
1970 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R  .  Mass.).  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
bopad  to  Interrupt  the  seemingly  Inexorable 
course  of  technology  when  he  proposed,  last 
April  34.  that  tbe  two  great  nuclear  powers 
suspend  testing  of  MIRVed  missiles.  He 
noted  that  "if  MIRV  Is  not  controlled  prloc 
to  deployment.  It  will  probably  not  be  con- 
trolled at  all."  and  that  "the  press nt  oppor- 
tunity for  strateclc  arms  control  Is  highly 
perlahabl*.  IndMd.  It  U  measured  in 
months." 
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Nine  months  have  passed  since  Sen. 
Brookes  proposal,  and  MIRV  tests  are  still 
going  on — and  the  James  Madison  Is  moTtng 
ever  closer  to  receiving  Poseldons.  Accuracy 
attained  In  MIRV  tests  for  Poseidon  appear 
to  satisfy  tbe  U.S.  Navy's  strategic  require- 
ments for  nuclear  retaliation.  But  even  when 
the  Poseidon  research  and  development 
phase  is  completed  next  June,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  the  Navy  will  place  much  confidence  In 
the  new  weapons  system  unless  It  can  be 
periodically  tested  at  the  Atlantic  Missile 
Range.  Data  released  in  mid-December  show 
that  the  U  S.  Navy  conducted  167  tesu  of 
Its  Polaris  A-3  missile  and  143  tests  of  the 
A-3.  Many  of  the  tests  are  believed  to  have 
been  "redundant"— le  .  not  absolutely  es- 
senti.il  to  operational  confidence  In  the 
weapons  system. 

By  June  of  this  year  the  US  Navy 
will  have  spent  81.3  billion  so  far  on  de- 
velopment of  the  Poseidon  system,  and  $3  4 
billion  on  submarine  conversion  and  missile 
procurement. 

The  US.  Air  Force  appears  to  have  put 
more  emphasis  on  mi'sUe  accuracy  than  ha^t 
the  Navy.  Confusion  on  this  score  must  In- 
tensify Soviet  worries  about  a  US.  first 
strike.  Is  the  Air  Force  preoccupation  with 
missile  accuracy  simply  an  exercise  In  per- 
fectionism—In  stretching  technology  to  Its 
attainable  limits?  Or  Is  It  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  make  missiles  accurate  enough  to 
dig  Soviet  nusslles  out  of  their  protective 
silos? 

These  perturbing  questions  are  not  re- 
solved by  the  extreme  secrecy  surrounding 
MIRV.  One  thing  seems  clear:  no  nation 
would  want  to  make  a  first  nuclear  strike 
at  another  using  a  weapons  system  that  had 
not  been  adequately  tested.  Therefore,  a 
MIRV  test  ban  might  be  a  very  useful  re- 
straint of  technology,  provided  that  It  la 
agreed  to  before  either  side  tests  enough 
MIRVs  to  be  confident  of  tbe  system.  And 
one  must  add  an  Important  qualification — 
namely,  tbe  test  ban  would  have  to  come 
before  either  side  believes  the  other  to  have 
reached  this  point  of  confidence. 

Tbe  Air  Force  baa  carried  out  almost  150 
tests  of  Its  Mlnuteman  I  and  n  missiles. 
If  a  MIRV  test  ban  occurs  before  the  Air 
Force  completes  Its  current  series  of  Minute- 
man  III  tests,  one  might  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  test  ban  would  undercut  mili- 
tary confidence  In  this  new  weapons  system. 
The  facts  are  that  developmental  tests  will 
be  completed  tbls  spring,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem Is  already  under  production.  While  more 
tests  will  be  programed,  these  will  come 
under  the  heading  of  reliability  and  readi- 
ness testing.  In  the  case  of  Mlnuteman  m. 
many  of  tbe  subsystems  conunon  to  Minute- 
man  I  and  U  have  already  t>een  extensively 
tested.  When  the  Soviets  first  made  overtures 
about  SALT  talks  two  years  ago.  a  MIRV 
test  ban  would  have  been  a  highly  useful 
device,  but  the  MIRV  clock  has  been  ticking 
away  steadily  and  a  test  ban  tbls  year  would 
be  much  less  valuable. 

If  a  MIRV  test  ban  Is  to  be  accepted  by 
tbe  United  States  there  would  have  to  be 
provision  for  Inspection  of  test  Tlolatlons. 
U.S.  authorities  privately  make  much  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  deployed  tbe 
mammoth  88-9  missile — each  one  costing 
probably  (30- mill  Ion — wblcb  has  greater 
value  for  a  first  strike  than  the  Mlnuteman 
ni.  To  understand  this  asynunetrlc  situation 
we  need  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  aS-S. 

A  cloae-up  look  at  the  SS-9  la  something 
that  a  U.S.  strategist  would  dearly  love.  As 
it  is.  he  must  be  content  with  blowups  of 
photographs  taken  by  satellite  cameras,  and 
with  studying  the  balllsUc  daU  about  8&-9 
tests.  US.  intelligence  experts  have  con- 
cluded that  tbe  S8-B  Is  a  highly  accurate 
missile  capable  of  burling  a  single  warhead 
having  tbe  power  of  30  to  3S  megatons — 
roughly  a  thousand  tlm«s  tbe  power  of  tbe 
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bomb  that  eviscerated  Nagasaki  If  this  Im- 
mense payload  Is  split  up  Into  three  separate 
re-entry  vehicles  (RV's)  then  each  RV  could 
carry  from  3  to  5  megatons,  depending  on  Its 
design  and  how  It  was  targeted.  (If  8S-9 
RV  s  targeted  polnU  hundred  of  miles  apart, 
the  megatonnage  would  be  reduced  l>ecause 
propellant  would  have  to  be  provided  to 
steor  the  warheads  to  their  widely  separated 
targets  Defense  officials  now  give  confllcUng 
testimony  about  the  SS-9's  RVs.  some  say- 
ing they  are  independently  targeted,  and 
others  saying  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
thrown  only  In  a  cluster.) 

Wli.-itcver  may  be  the  status  of  the  SS-9's 
present  technology,  lew  doubt  that  It  Is  ca- 
pable of  carT\1ng  five  or  six  times  as  many 
warheads  as  Mlnuteman  HI  It  Is  this  asym- 
metry that  so  alarms  msny  defense  officials 
Th?y  feel  that  at  the  rate  the  Sovleu  are  de- 
ploying the  SS-9  missile,  they  will  soon  be 
capable  of  targeting  the  entire  force  of  l.ooo 
Mlnuteman  ICBM's.  This  was.  In  fact,  the 
very  basis  of  Defense  Secretary  Uilrd's  case 
for  turning  the  Sentinel  antlballlstlc  missile 
system  Into  a  means  of  protecting  Mlnute- 
m:in  silos. 

Any  quid  pro  quo  Hn' arms  limitation  is 
obvlotisly  made  very  difficult  when  the  stra- 
tegic systems  to  be  limited  represent  un- 
equal fire  power.  One  could  arrange  a  quota 
system  for  battleships  because  there  was 
Uttle  ambiguity  about  such  naval  vessels. 
But  land-based  missiles  can  and  do  mount 
payloads  of  quite  dissimilar  power.  MIRV  up- 
seu  the  simple  arithmetic  of  one-for-one 
missile  limitation  and  Introduces  a  complex 
calruUis. 

The  SALT  negoUators  will  need  great  In- 
genuity to  work  out  the  higher  mathematics 
of  arms  control  and.  perhaps,  even  greater 
inventiveness  In  educating  their  constituents 
in  the  new  math  of  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions. That  this  win  be  a  slow  process  Is  seen 
by  the  fact  that  In  the  1969  meetings  at  Hel- 
sinki the  SALT  men  did  not  even  get  around 
to  discussing  MIRV  technology. 

The  basic  dilemma  of  the  would-l)e  arms 
controllers  Is  that  they  have  no  simple  rule 
to  equate  nuclear  fire  power  on  either  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  SS-9  and  Minute- 
man  III  represents  very  considerably  differ- 
ent throw  welgbU.  If  the  SS-9  can  be  fitted 
with  six  times  as  many  re-entry  vehicles  as 
Mlnuteman  III,  the  SALT  talkers  must  fix 
some  limit  to  SS-9  deplo>-ment  that  will 
satisfy  U.S.  experts  that  no  Soviet  first-strike 
cipabinty  will  exist  In  the  future.  Since  the 
Soviets  have  continued  deploying  SS-9's, 
they  win  soon  have  300  of  tbem. 

According  to  a  statement  made  last  month 
by  Defense  Secretary  Laird,  the  SovleU  are 
Increasing  the  rate  of  the  SS-9  deployment. 
This  SS-9  deployment  Is  \iewed  as  constitut- 
ing an  annlhllatory  threat  to  the  UJS.  land- 
based  ICBM's.  Many  Senators  hold  the  view 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  very  specific  In- 
tent for  Ita  8S-9  capablUty.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  for  example,  recently  stated: 

"To  sum  up.  then.  Soviet  strategic  think- 
ing contemplates  a  first  strike,  the  Sorleta 
have  the  capacity  to  build  towards  first 
strike,  and  they  expect  to  be  able  to  destroy 
our  ICBM's  without  receiving  a  crippling 
blow  in  return." 

Senator  Thurmond  did  not  reveal  his 
reveal  bis  source  of  InteUlgence.  but  clearly 
tbe  fear  of  a  first  strike  now  dominates  the 
defense  scene. 

The  arms-con  tTOl  deadlock  Is  so  serious 
that  a  number  of  defense  Intallectuals  have 
become  convinced  that  some  bold  step  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  make  any  headway.  Some 
of  these  men  have  turned  heretical  and  have 
urged  that  the  Mlnuteman  ICBM  system  be 
abandoned,  arguing  that  a  system  so  shaky 
tbat  It  has  to  have  Ita  private  ABM  defense, 
which  In  turn  is  so  shaky  that  It  needs  inner 
defenses  to  protect  Its  radars.  Is  not  much  of 
a  deterrent.  Rather,  it  becomes  an  Invitation 
to  aggreaoton. 
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Asking  tbe  VS.  Air  Force  to  give  up  Its 
land-based  missiles  Is  real  heresy.  Tbe  fact 
that  It  Is  seriously  propoeed  Indicates  how 
intractable  the  arms-control  situation  Is  be- 
coming. It  would  undoubtedly  precipitate  a 
controversy  that  would  make  the  Air  Force- 
Navy  clash  on  the  B-36  look  like  a  tea  party. 
But  it  Is  becoming  painfully  evident  that  a 
failure  to  plan  for  the  future  control  of  weap- 
ons systems  has  brought  us  to  our  present 
impasse. 

A  way  out  of  the  arms  race  might  be  an 
agreement  to  work  toward  eliminating  all 
land-based  strategic  mlssUes,  relying  Instead 
on  ocean-based  systems  like  Poseidon.  In 
this  case,  the  size  of  the  submarine  hull  and 
lu  practical  llmltaUon  Impose  a  near  equal- 
ity on  the  throw  power  of  each  side.  In  effect. 
by  going  to  submarines  as  the  sole  basis  of 
missile  deterrence,  we  more  or  leas  stand- 
ardize the  size  of  the  "first  stage  "  of  a  "three- 
stage"  missile.  In  this  case,  the  first  stage  is 
the  submarine  itself.  Tbe  submarine  becomes 
the  unit  of  fire  power,  and  neither  side  at- 
tempta  to  limit  MIRV;  it  simply  accepts  the 
throw  power  of  aU  the  missiles  carried  on 
board. 

If  the  arms  race  cannot  be  brought  under 
some  measure  of  control  in  the  early  nlne- 
teen-seventles. the  problems  of  agreements 
at  a  later  date  will  be  severely  complicated 
by  the  onrush  of  weapon  technology.  MIRV 
is  by  no  means  the  ultimate  in  the  instru- 
mentation of  war.  It  Is.  In  fact,  only  a  pref- 
ace to  a  whole  series  of  acronyms — ABRES. 
ULMS.  SABMIS.  SAM-D  and  others  too  secret 
for  alphabetical  obsciurlty.  ABRES.  for  ex- 
ample, stands  for  Advanced  Ballistic  Re-en- 
try Systems.  It  is  a  defense  program  involv- 
ing MIRV  technology  started  in  1965;  to  date, 
$540-mllllon  has  been  spent  on  this  develop- 
ment. By  the  late  seventies,  weapons  wlU 
come  into  existence  that  will  make  even  to- 
day's emerging  MIRVs  look  crude.  Instead 
of  "dumb "  warheads  that  pursue  a  fixed 
ballistic  course,  the  new  systems  wUl  feature 
"semlsmart"  reentry  vehicles  that  home  on 
their  targets — and  even  take  evasive  action 
to  avoid  interception. 

The  art  of  projecting  bombs  is  very  old. 
dating  back  to  very  early  days  of  warfare, 
but  it  did  not  start  to  become  a  science  until 
Nlccolo  Pontana  Tartaglia.  an  ItaUan  mathe- 
matician, studied  trajectories.  His  treatise 
on  gunnery,  first  published  in  1537,  con- 
tained an  observation  that  bears  reproduc- 
tion now: 

"One  day.  meditating  to  myself,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  a  thing  blameworthy, 
shameful  and  barbarous,  worthy  of  severe 
punishment  before  Ood  and  man,  to  wish  to 
bring  to  perfection  an  art  damageable  to 
one's  neighbor,  and  destruction  to  the  hu- 
man race." 

Tartaglia's  seU-admonitlon  seems  most  re- 
mote from  the  ballistics  of  tbe  James  Madi- 
son, which  puta  out  to  sea  this  year  and 
which  in  January  of  next  year  will  be  de- 
ployed with  Poseldons  on  board.  But  Tar- 
taglia was  surely  on  target  with  his  thoughts 
when  we  realize  that  a  single  nuclear  sub- 
marine could  visit  the  nuclear  destruction  of 
160  Hiroshlmas  on  another  nation. 


THE  GREAT  AUTOMOBILE 
CONSPraACY 


t 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NIW    TORIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
throughout  the  country  have  begun  to 
realize  how  very  serious  the  problem  of 
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pollution  is— In  the  air.  in  the  water,  and 
on  land. 

Many  of  them  have  also  come  to  re- 
alize that  they  must  do  whatever  they 
personally  can  to  help  Improve  our  en- 
vironmental quality. 

One  type  of  pollution — that  in  the 
air,  is  costly  in  dollars  and  in  health. 
And  one  of  the  primary  polluters  of  the 
air  is  the  automobile. 

Some  people  feel  that  their  personal 
involvement  in  the  fight  against  poUu- 
tion  means  trying  to  obtain  air  pollu- 
tion equipment  when  they  buy  a  new 
car.  Such  equipment  is  available  as  a 
result  of  the  strict  automobile  emission 
standards  in  the  Stete  of  California. 

But  recently,  there  have  been  reports 
that  some  people  have  been  virtually 
prevented  by  the  automobile  industry 
from  making  their  automobiles  pollu- 
tion free. 

According  to  Jack  Anderson,  whose 
column  today  discusses  this  "Car  Run- 
aroimd,"  both  the  Ford  and  Chrysler 
motor  companies  are  attempting  to  dis- 
courage the  sale  of  the  auto  pollution 
equipment  on  new  cars  being  sold  in 
SUtes  other  than  California.  And  for 
those  who  are  determined  enough  to  in- 
sist upon  the  antipollution  equipment, 
the  companies  make  it  a  slow  and 
arduous  process. 

The  question  is  why  is  the  Federal 
Government  so  far  behind  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  CaUfornia?  Cer- 
tainly, there  should  be  national  auto 
emission  standards  equal  to.  if  not 
greater  than,  those  of  California. 

For  too  long,  the  automobile  com- 
panies have  been  promising  that  they 
would  do  their  utmost  about  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution.  But  promises  they  made 
15  years  ago  are  still  unfulfilled.  Little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  despite  the 
fact  that  automobile  pollution  has  been 
a  problem  for  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  allow  the  automobile  indus- 
try to  make  the  decision  for  them  as  to 
how  soon  the  automobile  will  be  pollution 
free. 

The  time  for  begging  and  cajoling  the 
industry  to  do  something  has  gone.  We 
must  have  action,  and  the  way  to  spur 
such  action  would  be  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  get  tough  with  the 
manufacturing. 

We  have  been  too  lax,  too  long  about 
adequate  automobile  emission  stand- 
ards and  by  doing  so,  we  have  slowed 
down  the  antipollution  process. 

The  State  of  California  has  taken 
the  lead.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  its  rightful 
place  in  the  leadership  against  automo- 
tive pollution. 

If  American  citizens  are  willing  to  pay 
for  antipollution  devices  on  their  cars, 
they  should  be  able  to  obtain  them. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  stop  pussyfooting  around 
with  the  auto  industry. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  show  the  automobile 
manufacturers  that  it  means  business — 
that  air  pollution  is  destroying  our  envi- 
ronment and  will  be  wiped  out. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  portion  of 
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Jack  Anderson's  "The  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round"  which  appeared  in 
the  February  26  Washington  Post  and 
deals  with  this  subject: 

The  •Washington  Merkt-Go-Rottnd 
Cab  Rttnabottnd 

If  anyone  outside  California  walked  Into  a 
Ford  or  Chrysler  showroom  and  ordered  a 
new  car  with  the  advanced  air  poUutlon 
equipment  now  required  by  California  law. 
he  would  be  told  he  couldn't  have  It. 

Although  the  devices  are  the  best  available, 
this  column  has  learned  that  Ford  and 
Chrysler  are  actively  discouraging  their  sale 
outside  CaUfornia. 

The  price  manuals  Issued  by  both  com- 
panies to  their  dealers  across  the  country 
state  unequivocally  that  the  special  anti- 
pollution equipment  is  available  on  Cali- 
fornia cars  only. 

Furthermore,  the  Chrysler  computer  sys- 
tem Is  programmed  to  reject  automatically 
any  order  for  the  equipment  should  one 
come  in  from  one  of  tbe  other  49  states. 

Spokesmen  for  both  Ford  and  Chrysler, 
nevertheless,  acknowledged  to  this  column 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  a  determined 
buyer,  willing  to  wait  a  UtUe  longer  for  his 
new  car,  could  not  obtain  the  special  device. 

Thus  both  companies  admit  they  have 
Issued  false  information  to  their  dealers, 
which  is  bound  to  discourage  tbe  purchase 
of  poUutlon-control  equipment. 

The  equipment  In  question  is  a  system 
which  curbs  poUutlon  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  gasoline  In  fuel  lines,  tanks  or  car- 
buretors. It  costs  about  $40. 

A  Ford  spokesman  said  the  company 
"thought  it  was  advisable  to  test  this  system 
for  a  year  to  perfect  the  design  and  service 
techniques '  before  making  the  equipment 
available  nationaUy. 

He  acknowledged,  however,  tb««  was  no 
doubt  that  the  system  worked  effectively  and 
be  said  no  particular  service  problems  bad 
been  encountered. 


YOUTH  SERVES  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  are  all  too  well  aware,  militant  youths 
have  vented  their  venomous  spleen  on 
many  of  our  social  institutions.  In  the 
process,  the  police  departments  in  many 
of  our  Nation's  cities  and  towns  have 
been  targets  of  vicious  attacks. 

To  find  a  vivid  Illustration  of  the  type 
of  behavior  I  am  referring  to,  one  need 
turn  no  fmther  than  the  just  concluded 
Chicago  conspiracy  trail.  Regrettably, 
behavior  such  as  the  defendants  exhib- 
ited before  and  during  the  trial  has  been 
the  subject  of  extended  treatment  by 
the  media  and  the  press.  In  fact,  it  seems 
that  whenever  youthful  groups  of  mili- 
tant malcontents  gather  and  demon- 
strate, the  media  and  the  press  is  there 
to  record  and  circulate  their  outrageous 
activities.  While  I  am  confident  that  such 
Is  not  the  case  in  every  instance,  this 
happens  so  often  that  in  the  minds  of 
many  adults,  American  youth  in  general 
is  becoming  increasingly  suspect. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  growing  cli- 
mate of  dissatisfaction  with  youth,  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  peo- 
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pie  to  overlook  the  fact  that  most  Amtr- 
ican  youths  are  not  militants  or  anar- 
chists. On  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  state  of 
tl»e  Nation.  In  addition,  their  concern 
takes  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative 
direction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  one  ex- 
ample of  the  kinds  of  positive  action 
that  youth  is  taking  in  an  effort  to  con- 
tribute to  society. 

An  editorial  appearing  earlier  this 
week  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
stated  that  more  than  123  college  stu- 
dents have  registered  to  take  the  civil 
examinations  for  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department.  These  students  are 
not  attempting  to  join  the  police  force  in 
an  attempt  to  fulfill  childhood  dreams 
and  fantasies:  rather,  they  are  trying 
to  render  a  greatly  needed  community 
service.  They  realize  what  the  militants 
ignore;  namely,  that  creative  involve- 
ment in  social  problem-solving,  and  not 
senseless  destruction  of  social  institu- 
tions is  the  true  measiu-e  of  individual 
concern. 

The  students  In  the  New  York  ex- 
peiiment  are  not  fleeing  to  Canada  to 
evade  their  military  obligations:  neither 
are  they  traveling  to  Cuba  to  harvest 
Castro's  sugar  cane.  Instead,  they  are 
working  within  society  in  an  effort  to 
improve  society.  This  is  the  right  way, 
this  is  the  American  way. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  editorial.  Perhaps  the  budding 
New  York  program  should  be  experi- 
mented with  throughout  the  Nation. 
After  all.  municipal  police  departments 
deserve  the  best  of  everything  America 
has  to  offer.  Both  the  needs  of  social 
order  and  the  needs  of  social  justice  de- 
mand nothing  less. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Couxcs  Cops 
In  New  Tork  City,  more  than  125  upper- 
classmen  kt  Harvard.  Yale,  and  Princeton,  aa 
well  as  Union  Theological  Seminary  other 
colleges,  have  signed  up  to  take  the  New 
York  City  examination  for  the  police  force. 
They  are  not  dropouts,  actual  or  potential. 
They  are,  presumably,  students  concerned 
with  the  future  of  their  society  and  their 
own  contribution  to  that  future.  They  also 
are  students  who  have  heard  the  powerful 
persuasion  of  New  York  Police  Sergeant 
David  Durk.  a  1957  Amherst  graduate  now  a 
Ph.D.  candidate  in  public  administration  and 
sociology  at  New  York  University, 

Sgt.  Durk's  plea  is  simple  and  to  the  point. 
"If  you  really  care  about  cities."  he  tells  po- 
tential recruits,  "if  you  really  care  about 
Individual  people,  don't  join  the  Peace  Corps 
or  VISTA.  Become  a  policeman." 

Tbla  statement  Oies  in  the  face  of  the 
conventional  wisdom  of  the  New  Left.  In 
which  police  are  "pigs"  and  oppressors  of  the 
masses,  but  as  Sgt  Durk  goes  on  to  say.  "The 
victims  of  crime  today  are  overwhelmingly 
poor  and  mainly  black  As  a  cop  you  can  have 
a  real  and  immediate  Impact  on  the  Uvea  of 
people  that  is  totally  unlike  any  other  alter- 
native before  you." 

Sgt.  Durk's  program  makes  sense  from 
every  point  of  view:  the  raising  of  the  sighu 
of  the  police  force  as  a  community  service 
organization,  the  channeling  of  youthful 
Idealism  into  effective  outlets  and  even  such 
more  distant  goaU  as  the  breaking  down  of 
false  occupational  barriers  raised  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  college  population. 
The  program  be  speaks  for  U  a  very  hope- 
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ful  one  as  part  of  the  continuing  attack  on 
the  problems  of  the  cltlea.  May  it  be  succeas- 
ful  in  New  York  and  be  adapted  to  other 
citiee.  Including  our  own. 


CAUFORNIA  BANK  BURNED- 
COMMUNIST  AGITATION  AND 
PROPAGANDA— in 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotriaiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wire 
service  story  from  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
recounts  the  burning  of  a  bank  in  what  Is 
euphemistically  referred  to  as  a  "disor- 
der" In  the  Isia  Vista  community,  6  miles 
from  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
California. 

The  story  also  reports  that  William  M. 
Kunstler.  who  is  under  sentence  for 
criminal  contempt  of  court  In  Chicago, 
made  a  "campus  speech"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  outbreak  of  flres  and  win- 
dow smashing.  Readers  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  however,  are  not  told  that  the 
rioting  and  burning  followed  a  harangue 
by  Kunstler  in  which  he  repeatedly  urged 
his  young  listeners  to  "take  to  the 
streets"  in  support  of  the  revolution. 

The  California  episode  is  typical  of  the 
standard  technique  of  Communist  agita- 
tion following  conviction  of  any  of  their 
number.  It  Is  the  course  of  action  which 
all  of  us  can  expect  as  long  as  there  Is 
any  possible  gain  for  the  subversives. 

Since  Kunstler  is  supposed  to  defend 
H.  Rap  Brown  in  another  riot  and  ar- 
son case  in  Maryland  next  month,  it  Is 
not  a  bad  idea  for  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities In  the  Free  State  to  consider 
whether  or  not  his  conduct  as  an  officer 
of  other  courts  merits  his  admission  as 
an  officer  of  the  Maryland  courts,  even 
pro  hac  vice,  or  whether  he  should  be 
denied  a  forum  for  further  Incitement  to 
violence. 

Notably,  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  looking  into 
disciplinary  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Virginia  ACLU  attorney  Philip  Hirsch- 
kop,  sentenced  for  a  similar  contempt  by 
a  Federal  judge  here. 

Pertinent  newsclippings  are  Included 
In  my  remarks: 

(Prom   the  Washington  Star.  Peb.  26.   1970) 

Eight   Hundbeo   PaoTcsTzas  Bukn   Bank   i.s 

Santa  BAamABA 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif. — Rampaging  demon- 
strators protesting  the  "capitalist  establish- 
ment" burned  down  a  Bank  of  America 
branch  early  today  while  outnumbered  police 
and  firemen  watched  helplessly. 

Police  reinforcements  were  called  in  as 
about  800  protesters  watched  the  flames  burn 
out  the  Inside  of  the  one-story,  brick  build- 
ing. Then  a  solid  front  of  240  helmeted  offi- 
cers swept  through  the  campus  community, 
Isla  Vista,  dispersing  the  crowd  without  a 
confrontation. 

Retreating  protesters  threw  rocks  at  ad- 
vancing policemen.  Injuring  15  to  20  of 
them — none  seriously — deputies  said. 

Police  said  they  arrested  34  young  persons 
for  Investigation  of  failure  to  disperse. 

Deputies  said  later  the  situation  was 
"pretty  much  under  control"  and  that  oOl- 
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cera   were   dispersing    about    200   atragglera 
•oattered  along  streets  and  alleys. 

The  one-square-mlle  Isla  Vista  cocnmunlty 
Is  populated  mainly  by  apartment-dwelling 
Btudenu  from  the  adjacent  University  of 
California  campus  six  miles  north  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  demonstrators,  numbering  1,000  last 
'^Ight.  said  they  were  protesting  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  "capitalist  establishment "  that 
financed  it.  and  what  a  student  spokesman 
oalled  "increasing  police  repression  aimed  at 
stifiing  poliUc&l  dissent " 

One  demonstrator,  Kevin  McElhlnny,  17, 
San  Joae,  Calif.,  said  the  bank  was  under 
siege  "l>ecause  it  was  there,  it  was  tlie  big- 
gest capitalist  establishment  thing  around." 

Another  demonstrator  who  wouldn't  give 
his  name  said  the  bank  "Is  an  example  of 
American  capitalism  which  Is  killing  people 
all  around  the  world  and  in  the  United 
States." 

The  outbreak  of  flres  and  window  smash- 
ing followed  a  campus  speech  yesterday  af- 
ternoon by  William  M.  Kunstler.  a  defense 
attorney  In  the  Chicago  riot  trial.  All  the 
windows  pf  the  same  bank  branch  were 
smashed  in  the  start  of  the  trouble  Tuesday 
afternoon.  % 

Sheriff  James  W.  Webster  had  described  the 
situation  as  "completely  out  of  hand"  last 
evening.  He  asked  Got.  Ronald  Reagan  for 
National  Guard  troops,  but  Guardsmen  were 
not  mobilized. 

The  bank  fire  was  set  by  several  protesters 
who  rolled  a  gasoline-soaked  trash  bin  In 
through  a  smashed  window,  and  set  it  ablaze 
against  a  wall,  deputies  said.  Studenu  from 
a  nearby  fraternity  put  out  the  blase,  but 
protesters  fired  It  up  again  Just  before  mid- 
night. 

Before  the  sweep  of  the  area,  helicopter 
officers  using  a  bullhorn  and  a  powerful  spot- 
light ordered  the  demonstrators  to  dlsi>erse, 
but  few  did. 

Shortly  before  the  bank  fire,  demonstrators 
overturned  and  burned  a  patrol  car  after  the 
two  outnumbered  deputies  fled.  It  was  the 
second  patrol  car  burning  of  the  three-day 
disturbance. 

The  bank  manager  said  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  money  was  in  the  bank's  fireproof 
vault  and  he  did  not  expect  to  find  it 
damaged. 

Firemen  had  been  ordered  to  stay  away 
from  the  bank  blaze  for  fear  demonstrators 
might  attack  them. 

"We  went  to  the  fire  but  the  sheriff's  men 
lined  acroaa  the  street  wouldn't  let  us  by," 
and  Plre  Capt.  Clarence  Salettl.  "They 
feared  for  our  lives  because  of  the  demon- 
strators." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  26.  1970] 

Court    Discipline    Panel    Probes    "D.C.    9" 

Lawyer 

(By  Donald  Hlrzel) 

Lawyer  Philip  Hlrschkop,  who  received  a 
30-day  Jail  sentence  for  contempt  during  the 
recent  trial  of  the  "DC.  9."  has  been  referred 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court's  Committee  on 
Admissions  and  Grievances  for  discipli- 
nary action. 

Hlrschkop's  case  was  turned  over  to  the 
committee  by  Judge  John  H.  Pratt,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  of  the  nine  defendants 
charged  with  vandalizing  the  Washington 
offices  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

The  committee  could  reprimand  Hlrsch- 
kop, suspend  him  from  practice  or  disbar 
him. 

The  Judge  refused  to  comment  on  the  sit- 
uation yesterday,  but  It  was  learned  that  the 
committee  already  has  reviewed  the  tran- 
script of  the  trial  for  evidence  of  contempt 
by  Hlrschkop. 

Hlrschkop  has  appealed  the  30-day  Jail 
sentence.  He  Is  free  pending  the  appeal. 

The  "DC.  9"  were  charged  with  breaking 
Into  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  office  here  last 
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March  22  and  destroying  property  In  a  pro- 
test against  Dow's  production  of  weapons 
for  use  in  Vietnam. 

During  the  trial,  two  of  the  defendants 
entered  guUty  pleas  to  destroying  property. 
A  Jury  found  the  others  guilty  of  unlawful 
entry  and  destroying  property.  All  are  await- 
ing sentence. 

The  trial  was  marked  by  repeated  out- 
bursts from  spectators  and  the  defendants 
protesting  the  ruling  that  they  could  not 
represent  themselves.  There  was  one  scuffle 
with  marshals. 

Pratt  charged  Hlrschkop  with  showing  dis- 
respect for  the  court  during  the  proceedings 
and  remarked  that  his  conduct  was  "de- 
grading to  this  tribunal." 

Hlrschkop  claimed  in  a  television  Inter- 
view that  he  had  not  been  disrespectful,  but 
merely  was  defending  his  clients. 

His  attorney.  David  Rein.  In  the  same  In- 
terview charged  that  the  Judge's  action  was 
a  "reprisal  against  an  attorney  representing 
unpopular  clients."  

The  Interview  was  carried  on  WTTO-TV's 
"Ten  O'clock  News"  on  Feb  11.  The  discipli- 
nary committee  has  subpoenaed  the  televi- 
sion film. 

Thomas  J.  Dougherty,  the  Washington 
counsel  for  the  Metromedia  network  was 
scheduled  to  appear  before  the  committee 
today  to  determine  whether  the  station 
would  comply. 

"But  I  must  say,  I  dont  like  this  method 
of  proceeding,"  Dougherty  aald. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Progressive  magazine,  the  historic  and 
distinguished  monthly  journal  which  Is 
published  in  Madison,  Wis.,  has,  for  some 
time,  been  concerned  that  pitifully  little 
attention  was  being  paid  to  the  unre- 
solved problems  confronting  our  first  cit- 
izens, the  American  Indians. 

The  Progressive  turned  to  William 
Brandon  and  asked  him  to  write  a  series 
on  the  plight  and  prospects  of  our  Indian 
citizens.  Few  individuals  are  as  well  qual- 
ified as  WUliam  Brandon  to  provide  us 
with  an  insight  into  Indian  affairs.  His 
classic  work,  "The  American  Heritage 
Book  of  Indians."  published  in  1961,  was 
the  only  serious  attempt  ever  made  at  an 
overall  synthesis  of  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

For  this  undertaking,  Mr.  Brandon  vis- 
ited  scores  of   reservations,   conferring: 
with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials, 
health     authorities,     local     politicians, 
teachers,  and,  most  importantly,  the  In- 
dian people  themselves.  As  a  result  of  his 
studies,  Mr.  Brandon  has  presented  a 
perceptive  series  of  articles  on  the  Indian 
problem  which  the  Progressive  published 
In  Its  December  1969,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1970  Issues.  I  highly  recommend 
my  colleagues  read  these  articles: 
American   Indians:    Tkk   Alien 
Americans 
(By  William  Brandon) 

American  Indians  remain  our  one  unhy- 
phenated minority.  The  American  Indian 
world  is  ao  alien  to  us.  so  alien  still,  after  all 
the  generations  of  mortal  embrace,  that  no 
one  would  say  Indian-Americans  any  more 
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than  one  would  say  Martian-Americans.  It  Is 
an  aJiennesfi  rooted  In  the  very  foundation  of 
the  Indian  world,  which  rests — still  today — 
on  a  sense  of  community  as  against  the  foun- 
dation of  Individual  contention.  Individual 
acquisition,  underlying  the  surrounding 
world — an  allenness  attuned  to  a  harmony  of 
human  relationships  rather  than  a  harmony 
of  commerce  and  industry,  attuned  to  be- 
longing rather  than  belongings. 

The  existence  of  so  foreign  a  body  In  the 
greater  American  body  politic  Is  secured  by 
the  strongest  of  legal  saf egusirds :  treaty 
rights  or  equivalents  thereof.  For  all  such 
august  protection.  It  becomes  from  time  to 
time  an  existence  most  precarious.  The  late 
Felix  Cohen,  legal  philosopher  and  the  na- 
tion's great  expert  on  Indian  law.  wrote  (at 
the  time  of  the  onset  of  McCarthylsm  in 
the  1950s) .  "Like  the  miner's  canary,  the  In- 
dian marks  the  shifts  from  fresh  air  to  poison 
gtis  in  our  political  atmosphere:  and  our 
treatment  of  Indians,  even  more  than  our 
treatment  of  other  minorities,  reflects  the 
rise  and  fall  of  our  democratic  faith." 

When  Indians  have  hit  the  streets  (If  not 
the  warpath)  in  recent  years  it  has  nearly 
always  been  In  protest  against  invasion  of 
specific  guarantees.  "Treaty  treks"  marched, 
to  a  tom-tom  beat,  along  the  rivers  of  the 
Northwest  In  1964  when  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington tried  to  cancel  Indian  fishing  rights 
protected  by  Federal  treaties.  Mohawks  along 
the  Canadian-New  York  border  demonstrated 
during  1969  against  Canadian  abrogation  of 
a  1794  treaty  dealing  with  right  of  passage. 
(In  a  peripheral  piece  of  this  action  a  Mo- 
hawk matron  thumped  an  undersherlff  In 
the  seat  of  the  pants  with  a  genuine  toma- 
hawk.) 

The  history  of  the  American  Indian  world 
Is  in  essence  the  story  of  raids,  frauds,  thefts, 
begullements  (often  ardently  well  meant,  as 
by  missionaries) ,  beslegements,  and  occasion- 
ally blunt  frontal  assaults  upon  Indian  rights 
and  possessions. 

The  Federal  Government,  legally  respon- 
sible, by  treaty,  usually,  for  the  Indians'  de- 
fense, has  customarily  reacted  to  such  at- 
tacks with  an  eye  to  their  political  Implica- 
tions. President  Andrew  Jackson  stated  in 
connection  with  the  "Great  Removal"  of 
the  1830s  the  poUcy  that  has  been  pretty 
much  followed  ever  since:  "The  matter  Is 
not  one  of  right  but  of  remedy." 

The  Great  Removal  was  the  forcible  ejec- 
tion of  Indian  communities  from  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama  In  direct  contraven- 
tion of  absolute  guarantees  in  several  trea- 
ties, the  earliest  having  been  negotiated  some 
forty  years  before  by  President  George  Wash- 
ington. The  "right"  of  the  matter  had  to 
give  way  to  some  "remedy"  that  could  ac- 
commodate the  political  poundage — state 
politicians,  real-estate  speculators,  mission- 
aries— behind  these  demands  for  removal  of 
the  Indians  from  their  rightful  homes.  TTiere- 
fore  the  Indians  of  the  Southeast  were  "re- 
moved" and  given  a  new  Indian  Terrltcvy  In 
the  West  that  this  time  would  be  theirs  for- 
ever for  sure:  "The  pledge  of  the  United 
States  has  been  given  by  Congress  that  the 
country  destined  for  the  residence  of  this 
people  shall  be  forever  secured  and  guaran- 
teed to  them."  said  President  Jackson.  The 
country    so    destined    is    now    Oklahoma. 

Indian  groups  have  swallowed  painful  rem- 
edies for  a  long,  long  time  through  the  years, 
and,  what  Is  more  to  the  point,  are  still 
swallowing  bitterly  away  today.  More  than 
ninety  million  acres  of  land  went  In  one 
strong  dose  alone — the  Allotment  Act  of 
1887,  which  allotted  to  Individual  Indians 
family-sized  farms  from  small  portions  of  a 
number  of  immense  reservations  and  opened 
the  residue  to  white  development;  the  big- 
gest gold  mine  In  the  world  Is  another — 
the  Homestake  in  the  Black  Hills,  taken  at 
gunpoint  by  means  of  the  Sioux  Wars  of  the 
1870e  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Sioux 
treaty  of  1868:  the  school  system  called  by 
educators  the  Qnest  of  the  time  west  of  the 
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Mississippi — that  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
confiscated  by  Oklahoma  politicians  In  1907 — 
Is  another;  bits  and  pieces  large  and  small, 
spiritual  and  fiscal  In  a  thousand  others. 

The  Indian  world  has  been  under  con- 
stant siege,  In  a  very  real  sense,  for  genera- 
tions. Its  land  base,  supposedly  protected 
under  trusteeship  of  the  U.S.  Government 
from  any  sale  or  loss,  has  been  chipped  away 
and  Its  alien  soul  cannonaded  by  Incessant 
economic  f>ounding  until  the  mere  fact  of  Its 
survival  at  all  has  become  one  of  the  marvels 
of  history. 

Chief  Shenandoah  of  the  Onondaga  and 
the  Six  Nations  Iroquois,  speaking  with  the 
majesty  of  a  sachem  of  old  at  the  kitchen 
table  of  his  tatterdemalion  little  house  in 
upstate  New  York.  says.  "We  have  a  right  to 
have  an  Indian  community  here,  a  right 
given  us  by  treaty  after  treaty,  but  our  land 
has  disappeared.  How  can  we  keep  out*  com- 
munity here,  because  there  is  not  enough 
land,  there  is  no  way  to  live?" 

By  "community"  Is  meant  not  a  mere 
neighborhood  but  a  tribal  community,  to 
some  degree  under  Its  own  Jurisdiction,  Its 
people  never  unaware  of  a  relatedness,  by 
blood  or  by  spirit,  one  to  another. 

In  Oklahoma.  Dr.  Everett  Rhoades,  Kiowa 
tribal  councilman,  told  me  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  has  been  "weakest  in  its 
trusteeship  of  Indian  land,  in  letting  land 
drift  away."  On  the  West  Coast  I  talked  to 
Rupert  Costo,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Cahullla 
Indians  and  president  of  the  American  In- 
dian Historical  Society,  who  defined  "the 
economically  forced  abandonment  of  reser- 
vations" as  a  most  urgent  basic  problem. 

Indian  populations  are  growing — twice  as 
fast  as  the  national  average.  The  people  want 
to  stay  together  as  members  of  living  com- 
munities, but  because  of  lack  of  productive 
land  they  don't  have  room — and  because  of 
hamstrung  reservation  development  as  well 
as  the  out-of-the-way  location  of  most  res- 
ervations there  are  not  enough  (are  not 
any,  in  many  cases)    Jobs  handy. 

But  the  communities  do  svirvlve.  The  peo- 
ple stubbornly  persist  In  remaining  to- 
gether. 

In  hard  times,  white  Americans,  or  black 
or  brown  or  yellow  Americans  for  that  mat- 
ter, sing,  "So  long,  it's  been  good  to  know 
you,"  and  hit  the  road  for  what  they  hope 
will  be  brighter  prospects  elsewhere.  But  red 
Americans  are  more  likely  to  stick  together, 
come  what  may.  cling  through  hell  and 
high  water  to  the  life  of  their  community, 
an  overlife  that  Is  simply  more  important 
than  Individual  opportunity;  they  reveal  In 
this  bow  deeply  alien  is  their  music. 

The  appalling,  the  downright  unreal  sta- 
tistics of  Indian  poverty  spring  in  large 
part  directly  from  this  Iron  refusal  to  sur- 
render and  disperse  and  go  get  lost  ("as- 
similated")  In  the  white  man's  cities. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  the  lands 
and  belongings  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  have  been 
stripped  from  them  until  the  remnant  now 
left  cannot  possibly  support  their  commu- 
nity of  nearly  14.000,  this  even  though  their 
reservation.  Pine  Ridge  in  South  Dakota,  is 
still  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country  (1.5 
million  acres) .  This  Is  a  country  of  badlands 
and  vast  ranches — I  camped  for  days  In  bar- 
ren hills  that  could  supi>ort  only  ghosts. 
The  productive  land  can  provide  a  living  for 
no  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  Oglala 
population,  most  of  that  in  cattle-ranching. 
Eight  per  cent  of  the  reservation  Is  suitable 
for  dryland  farming;  there  are  very  few  other 
jobs  of  any  kind  within  reach,  and  so.  at  the 
latest  count  (1968).  some  955  persons  had 
full-time  jobs  out  of  an  "available  labor 
force"  of  more  than  3,000,  with  607  others 
at  work  part  time  (including  migrant  farm- 
handing);  one-third  of  the  people  had  a 
family  Income,  counting  welfare  and  any 
other  nickels  and  dimes  from  any  source,  of 
less  than  $999  per  year;  nearly  one-half  of 
the   people   were   on   some   kind   of   welfare 
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(average  amount  less  than  t35  per  month  per 
person) :  half  or  the  people  were  still  living  in 
one-  or  two-room  mud-caulked  log  houses 
and  some  hundreds  In  tenu  winter  as  well 
as  summer.  Nine  out  of  ten  homes  have  no 
electricity,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  no  run- 
ning water;  most  householders  have  to  trans- 
port water  a  quarter-mile  or  more. 

But  the  people  will  not  give  up  and  go 
away  Over  the  last  ten  years  some  one  hun- 
dred Pine  Ridge  families  a  year  have  been 
persuaded  to  emigrate — during  which  time 
the  reservation  population  has  Increased 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Pine  Ridge  yields  grim- 
mer statistics  than  the  Indian  world  as  a 
whole.  Por  Instance.  American  space-age 
techi^ology  has  by  now  brought  running 
water  to  almost  half  of  all  Indian  reserva- 
tion homes  over  the  country,  but  even  so  a 
somewhat  similar  picture  Is  fairly  common. 
Indian  communities  are  surviving — some  five 
to  six  hundred  villages  and  reservations 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  including 
Alaska,  totaling  more  than  half  a  million 
souls  I  an  additional  serveral  hundred  thou- 
sand Indians  are  out  on  their  own.  assimi- 
lated, more  or  less) — and  some  communities 
are  even  thriving,  as  communities.  But  the 
cost  In  Individual  distress  Is  Immense. 

If  the  people  wont  depart  even  where 
their  alien  enclaves  are  rendered  all  but  un- 
tenable, reduced  to  all  but  debris,  well.  Us  a 
free  country,  they  can  suy  and  starve,  they 
can  stay  and  watch  their  Infant  children  die 
at  three  times  the  national  rate  for  the  first 
year  of  life  after  coming  home  from  the 
maternity  clinic.  A  white  child  has  a  better 
chance  of  Uvlng  to  age  forty-five  than  an 
Indian  baby  of  Uvlng  to  lu  first  birthday. 

They  can  stay  and  watch  their  Infant  chil- 
dren sicken  from  the  wild  diarrhea  that  Is 
related  to  malnutrition  and  the  filth  of 
poverty  and  apparently  linked  to  permanent 
mental  retardation;  they  can  sUy  and  watch 
the  children  contract  the  eye  and  ear  Infec- 
tions that  are  all  but  unknown  to  the  sur- 
rounding outside  world  and  that  so  often 
lead  to  permanent  blindness  and  deafness. 
They  can  stay  and  watch  their  boys  and  girls 
commit  suicide  at  a  rate  that  can  attain 
some  very  cold  and  distant  heights — "parents 
are  lost  In  despair  and  do  not  dare  to  look 
their  children  In  the  eye."  write*  an  etl.nol- 
oglst  long  familiar  with  Fort  Hall.  Idaho. 
where  the  suicide  rate  has  run  as  high  as  ten 
times  the  national  average  and.  for  teenagers, 
has  reached  one  hundred  times  the  rate  of 
the  American  world  outside. 

There  are  people  red  and  white.  In  and  out 
of  the  Oovemment.  some  of  them  dedicated 
well  t>eyond  any  call  of  duty,  doing  their 
utmost  to  help  however  they  can  in  the 
Indians'  desperate  defense — and  there  are 
maybe  still  more  people,  sometimes  red  as 
well  as  white.  In  the  Oovernment  as  well  as 
out.  doing  their  t>est  to  maintain  relentless 
pressure  against  Indian  communities,  regard- 
ing aa  both  inevitable  and  desirable  the 
eradication  of  the  alien  Indian  world,  dis- 
integration of  the  communal  un-American 
tribes,  and  full  Integration  of  surviving 
Indian  Individuals  into  the  "American 
mainstream." 

An  anti-Indian  weapon  that  was  wrought 
great  mischief  In  this  long  selge  la  a  wide- 
spreaU  notion,  utterly  erroneous,  that  Indian 
lands  are  really  public  lands,  owned  by  the 
Government  and  available  for  public  use. 
This  misconception  springs  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's customary  role  aa  trustee  of  Indian 
lands.  In  fact,  of  course,  moat  Indian  reserva- 
tions were  astabllshed  in  payment  for  ces- 
sions that  at  the  time  were  regarded  as  Im- 
portant, and  usually  confirmed  the  Indians 
In  permanent  and  complete  ownership  of 
their  reserved  lands  In  the  moat  explicit 
possible  t«rma:  and  as  a  rule  the  treaty  oom- 
miaalonen  felt  they  were  making  splendid 
bargains  and  aa  a  nil*  they  certainly  were. 
Prealdent  Waalilnfton  said  of  the  1790  treaty 
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that  President  Jackaon  refused  to  honor  some 
forty  years  later  that  It  was  "of  great  im- 
porunce  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  the 
state  of  Georgia  as  well  as  of  the  United 
SUtes"  and  told  the  Senate  that  on  It  "the 
fate  of  the  Southern  states  .  .  .  may  prin- 
cipally depend  .  .  ."  for  the  treaty  obtained 
the  vital  support  of  the  Creek  Indians  In 
securing  the  southern  border  of  the  new 
United  SUtes  against  Spain. 

More  often,  though,  such  treaties  and 
agreements  were  made  in  return  for  cessions 
of  land,  and  In  addition  to  spelling  out  In- 
dian land  righu  and  other  compensation, 
swore  most  solemnly  to  protect  the  Indians 
and  their  property  trom  any  rapacious  neigh- 
bors. Including  state  and  local  governmenu. 
It  was  to  effect  this  protection  that  Ihe  Fed- 
eral Government  ftssumed  the  above-men- 
tioned trusteeship. 

The    Administration    of    President    Wash- 
ington confirmed  certain  lands  in  and  about 
the  western  end  of  the  sute  of  New  York  as 
"the  property  of  the  Seneca  Nation;  and  the 
United  States  will  never  claim  the  same,  nor 
disturb  the  Seneca  Nation  ...  In  the  free 
use  and  enjoyment  thereof.  .  .     "  (A  typical 
time  limit  placed  on  such  contracU  was   "As 
long  as  the  moon  rises,  the  grass  Is  green, 
the  rivers  fiow.  and  the  sun  sblne*.")    But 
the   US    Army   Corps  of   Engineers,  recom- 
mending In   1938  the  use  of  some  of  these 
lands  In  the  "Uke  area  "  (area  to  be  flooded) 
of    the    projected    Klnzua   dam,    noted   only 
that  some  "treaty  dlOlculties"  might  be  en- 
countered; these  were  left  prudently  unmen- 
tioned  when  the  project  was  put  before  Con- 
gress as  one  of   many  in  a  routine   Public 
Works  Act.  Eventually  they  were  brought  to 
public    attention    In   something-  of   a   furor 
that  may  have  raised  the  price  of  the  con- 
science money  paid  the  Seneca  Nation,  but 
in  the  end  the  Corps  of  Engineers  got  the 
land  it  wanted  and  the  treaty  was  violated. 
The    MetropollUn    Water   District    of   Los 
Angeles  is  an  old  hand  at  the  legerdemain  of 
private  right  and  public  wronj;  so  prevalent 
in  current  Indian  affairs.  In   1936  It  drove 
a  tunnel  through  the  mountains  above  the 
reservation  of  Soboba  In  southern  California 
and  In  doing  so  broke  Into  the  undergrotind 
water-course   that   gave    the   reservation   Ita 
water  supply.  Soboba 's  three  streams  and  two 
dozen  artesian  wells  promptly  dried  up.  lu 
couple  of   hundred   resldenu.   Cahullla  In- 
dians, were  left  without  water  and  are  still 
without   water.   A   •200.000   hosplul  on   the 
reservation,  for  the  use  of  Indians  In  all  the 
surrounding  region,  fell  Into  ruins.  The  peo- 
ple, those  who  tried  to  suy.  had  to  haul 
water,  and  still  do.  Non-Indian  ranchers  in 
the  vicinity  received  prompt  settlement  of 
damages  but  the  Indians  are  still  trying  to 
collect  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  District, 
since  grown  Into  a  huge  complex  of  power, 
one  of  the  ruling  forces  of  CaUfomla.  The 
Federal  Oovemment.  which  aa  trustee  of  the 
damaged  lands  had  to  approve  legal  action, 
declined,  for  reason  of  lu  own.  to  do  so;  a 
claim  then  brought  against  the  Oovernment, 
rollowlng   the   establishment   of   the   Indian 
Claims  Commission  In  1944.  U  still  pending. 
If  the  Government  seems  none  too  speedy 
In  considering  the  sufferings  of  the  wronged 
Soboba  people.   It  has  been  even  less  so  In 
the  case  of  lour  reservations  (Pala.  La  Jolla. 
Rlncon,  and  Pauma-Yulma)   along  the  San 
Luis  Rey  River  In  Southern  California,  where 
in   1894  the  Escondldo  Mutual  Waur  Com- 
pany diverted  much  of  the  water  without  a 
by-your-leave   from    a   point   on    the   river 
above  the  reservations,  and  In  the  19a0a  a 
dam  took  moat  of  what  was  left.  As  with 
Soboba.  the  Indians  concerned,  thwarted  in 
all  other  recourse,  at  last  submitted  a  claim 
against  the  Oovernment.  This  claim  Is  also 
pending  lU  leisurely  way.  while  the  Govern- 
ment lawyers  are  developing  the  Interesting 
argument  that  the  Indians  should  be  suing 
not  the  Government   but  the   persons  who 
took  their  waur.  and  that  It  Is  no  proper 
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concern  of  the  Government's  right  hand,  now 
serving  as  counsel  for  the  defense.  If  the 
Government's  left  hand  has  prevented  pre- 
cisely such  sulu. 

These  Indians  are  poor,  and  the  poor  don't 
have  to  be  alien  In  order  to  learn  patience 
in  the  balls  of  Justice.  But  some  relatives  of 
the  Soboba  people,  the  Agua  Callente  band 
of  Cahullla  Indians  at  Palm  Springs,  Cali- 
fornia, the  "Palm  Springs  "  Indians,  still  have 
land  holdings  In  that  wealthy  resort  com- 
munity and  are  therefore  the  richest  Indians 
In  the  world,  as  everyone  knows,  or  as  every- 
one knew  until  1967  when  It  was  discovered 
they  had  been  sysumatlcally  short-changed 
for  quiu  some  while  out  of  qulU  a  lot  of 
change. 

Palm  Springs  waa  big  business  by  the 
1950s,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  came 
In  at  the  time  for  impatient  criticism  over 
red  Upe  that  was  holding  up  the  "develop- 
ment" of  various  Indian  lands,  most  speci- 
fically a  tribally  owned  section  (640  acres) 
In  the  cenur  of  town.  Between  1955  and 
1958  the  BIA  transferred  much  of  lu  trustee- 
ship Jurisdiction  over  these  lands  to  Judge 
Hilton  H.  McCabe.  of  the  state  Superior 
Court  In  the  Palm  Springs  area;  a  California 
law  of  1957  then  gave  sUU  oourU  broad 
powers  for  appointing  "conservators"  to 
handle  the  affairs  of  owners  of  esutes  who 
might  be  assumed  deficient  in  business  skills. 
Federal  legislation  of  1959  then  divided  most 
of  the  Agua  Callenu's  tribal  lands  among 
the  band's  104  members,  who  were  promptly 
bestrewn  with  choirs  of  guardians  and  con- 
servators. Edmund  PeUr  Siva,  an  Indian  con- 
servaue.  said  later  that  by  1961  "everybody 
was  grabbing  himself  an  Indian." 

In  1964  the  Agua  CalienU  Tribal  Council 
formally  charged  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs with  "an  unwarranted  abdication"  of 
lu  trust  responsibility,  and  alleged  a  reign 
of  wrong-doing  under  the  Superior  Court's 
administration;  Judge  McCabe  was  hastily 
promoted  out  of  the  fire  to  a  place  as  presid- 
ing Justice  In  one  of  the  sUU  Appellate 
Court  divisions;  and  In  1967  reporter  George 
Rlngwald  of  the  Riverside.  California.  Press- 
Enterprise  won  a  Pulitzer  for  a  series  of 
articles  describing  the  details  of  the  lucra- 
tive Indlan-oonservator  racket  In  Palm 
Springs. 

It  was  dlBcloeed  that  guardians  and  con- 
servators had  collected  fees  that  frequently 
ran  to  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  In- 
dian conservatee's  income  and  sometimes 
went  as  high  as  250  per  cent;  Judges  had 
received  questionable  fees:  attorneys  had  col- 
lected fees  from  lessees  of  Indian  land  at  the 
same  time  they  were  taking  fees  from  the  In- 
dian lessors;  conservators  had  received  kick- 
backs from  real  estau  brokers:  Indian  land 
had  been  sold  without  consulting  the  Indian 
owners;  conservators  had  turned  many  a 
pretty  penny.  In  one  InsUnce  accumulating 
as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
while  Indian  conservatees  bad  perforce  lived 
more  modestly — in  one  case  a  conservator 
took  as  fee  $9,000  from  (9189.73  cash  on  hand 
In  the  conservaUe's  bank  account:  In  an- 
other an  Indian  nolnor  child  was  given  about 
•3.000  out  of  a  total  income  of  some  $23,000, 
guardians  and  their  lawyers  Uklng  the  rest. 

Clearly  the  BIA,  officially  obligated  to  con- 
serve and  defend  the  rlghU  and  appurUn- 
ances  of  the  Indian  world.  Is  not  very  well 
armed  to  wlthsund  atucks  from  weighty 
politicians  or  Influential  local  InteresU. 

It  Is  still  more  vulnerable  to  sibling  rivalry 
within  lu  parent  organization,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inurlor,  where  It  has  long  lived 
a  stepchild's  life  In  the  secretariat  of  Public 
Land  Management. 

A  classic  sibling  contest  is  now  In  progress 
at  Pyramid  Lake.  Nevada,  where  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  sundry 
allies  have  challenged  the  BIA  for  the  waurs 
of  the  Truckee  River,  which  supply  the  lake, 
which  In  turn  la  the  property  of  the  Northern 
PaluU  Indian  Tribe,  but  which  may  be  ex- 
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tracted  from  the  Indians'  pocket  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  drying  It  up. 

The  thlrty-mlle-long  lake,  one  of  the  real 
beauty  spoU  of  the  desert  West.  Is  the  only 
possession  of  any  consequence  of  the  Pyra- 
mid Lake  Paiutes.  and  could  be  of  consid- 
erable consequence  In  future  development. 
But  Irrigation  dlstrlcu  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  been  diverting  more  and 
more  Truckee  water  for  years,  for  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  whiu  ranchers  and  the  real 
estate  speculators  of  nearby  Reno. 

One  of  several  water-use  deals  In  the  area 
Is  the  Reclamation  Bureau's  Newlands  Proj- 
ect which  covers  miles  of  country  south  of 
the  Pyramid  Lake  reservation  (some  of  this. 
Ironically,  land  filched  from  the  reservation 
In  earlier  years) .  an  effort  to  make  the  desert 
bloom  that  hasn't  been  doing  too  well— 
Newlands  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau's  Crop  Production  Report,  high- 
est In  water  cost,  lowest  In  crop  yield.  Never- 
theless the  Reclamation  Bureau  Is  pushing 
lU  ditching  program  and  wants  some  400.000 
acre-feet  of  waUr  annually  for  the  Newlands 
project.  A  Federal  court  gave  the  Paiutes  a 
legal  right  to  30.000  acre-feet  annually  In 
1944.  but  only  for  Irrigation— none  whatever 
for  their  lake.  No  one  denies  that  the  lake  was 
made  Palute  property  In  perpetuity  by  a  Gov- 
ernment decree  of  1859 — but  where  does  the 
decree  say  anything  about  the  lake  being 
obliged  to  have  waUr  In  It?  » 

The  Justice  of  the  PaluUs'  cause  Is  so 
patent  that  the  Issue  Is  simply  one  of  "ordi- 
nary decency."  as  an  eminent  authority  on 
waur  law  was  quoted  In  The  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  But  Secretary  of  the  InUrlor 
Walter  Hlckel.  afUr  a  conference  with  the 
Republican  governors  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia In  "the  forty-foot  mahogany  cruiser  cf 
a  Reno  gambler"  (new  Item)  on  Lake  Ta- 
hoe.  has  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  InUrlor 
against  the  Plautes  and  the  BIA  and  In  fa- 
vor of  a  "reduction"  of  the  lake. 

There  used  to  be  a  sign  beside  the  road 
on  the  Pyramid  Lake  reservation  bearing 
only  the  words  "God  Bless  You."  I  didn't 
see  It  when  I  camped  there  one  night  of  full 
moon  last  June. 

Everyone  says,  "Wasn't  it  awful  what  we 
did  to  the  Indians  a  hundred  years  ago?" 
But  no  one — except  the  besieged  themselves, 
the  aliens,  the  Indians — seems  to  notice  that 
the  process  Is  still  In  business,  very  much  so. 
The  chasm  of  allenness  Is  so  deep  that  we 
are  blind  to  the  outrages  commltud  within 
It.  Our  injustices  toward  Indians  are  not 
really  InUntlonal,  Just  Invisible. 

CerUlnly  the  many  Individuals  high  and 
low  who  put  through  the  Klnzua  project 
could  not  all  have  been  conscious  that  they 
were  outraging  President  Washington's — let 
alone  their  country's — word  of  honor.  The 
engineers  and  the  lawyers  and  the  steel  mill 
people  (an  Imporunt  purpose  of  the  Klnzua 
dam  was  "to  slake  the  thirsty  boilers  of  Pitts- 
burgh steel  mills,"  as  one  expert  put  It)  and 
the  politicians  were  for  the  most  part  Just 
doing  their  Jobs.  True,  the  Senecas  did  not 
want  to  sell  any  part  of  their  ancestral  lands 
at  any  price  and  regarded  the  seizure  as  a 
gross  Illegality,  but  after  all  it  was  a  minor 
thing,  wasn't  It?  Only  130  families  dispos- 
sessed— and  they  were  paid  enough  to  make 
It  right  twice  over,  weren't  they? 

The  Kafkaesque  delays  encounUred  by 
the  people  of  Soboba  have  come  In  part  from 
efforU  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  down 
through  the  years  to  make  use  of  the  Soboba 
waUr  situation  for  lU  own  ends.  Any  settle- 
ment with  the  MetropollUn  Water  District 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  BIA.  which  at- 
tachev.  to  any  proposed  settlement  provisions 
requiring  the  Soboba  people  to  surrender 
their  rlghU  to  certln  tribal  safeguards  and 
government  services,  a  "termination"  agree- 
ment the  BIA  had  long  wished  to  force  from 
the  Soboba  CahulUas,  and  that  the  Soboba 
people  steadfastly  refused.  The  officials  try- 
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mg  to  coerce  these  distressed  CahuUlas  into 
accepting  such  a  settlement  were  themselves, 
as  a  rule.  cerUlnly  disinterested,  even  unin- 
terested— they  were  simply  carrying  out  a 
policy  that  was  part  of  their  Job.  Whether  it 
was  Just  or  not  was  none  of  their  business. 

Official  findings  have  held  that  maintain- 
ing Pyramid  Lake  for  the  Paiutes  was  not  a 
"beneficial  use  "  of  Truckee  River  water,  while 
cattle-ralslng  and  new  Irrigation  districts 
and  maintaining  marshland  for  duck  hunt- 
ers were  "beneflclal  uses'  It  Is  difficult  for 
our  officials  to  Uke  an  Indian  community 
seriously  not  only  as  a  moral  entity  but  even 
as  a  serious  business  enterprise.  If  Pyramid 
Lake  were  owned  by.  say  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  two  governors 
and  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
conspiring  to  at>duct  it 

The  sense  of  such  allenness.  such  dlfferent- 
ness,  may  help  explain  the  curious  fact  that 
so  many  good  people  not  officials  of  our 
Institutions,  seem  to  feel  it  is  no  crime  to 
steal  from  Indians.  As  in  eastern  Oklahoma, 
where  some  of  the  poorest  people  In  the 
United  SUtes.  people  of  backwoods  Indian 
communities,  live  in  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful country  In  the  United  SUtes  (they  are. 
Incidentally,  some  of  the  handsomest  peo- 
ple m  the  United  SUtes).  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  visiting  the  region  In  1968,  found 
large  families  living  in  tiny  tar  paper  shacks, 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  Cherokee  families  of 
Adair  County  on  welfare,  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  Choctaw  families  of  McCurUln 
County  on  welfare,  annual  Income — for  those 
who  could  find  work — averaging  $700. 

How  can  these  fine-looking  people  manage 
to  be  so  poor?  One  way  is  by  being  robbed 
of  their  land.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  U.S.  Government  possessed  Itself  of  most 
of  the  tribally  held  lands  In  eastern  Okla- 
homa (some  60  years  or  so  after  President 
Jackson's  remedial  promise  to  the  contrary), 
giving  Individual  Indians  small-farm  allot- 
ments. Por  years  it  has  been  a  local  sport  to 
steal  these  little  parcels  of  allotted  Indian 
land.  The  rules  are  a  breeze.-  An  allotment, 
exempt  from  taxation  by  act  of  Congress, 
happens  to  be  Included  on  the  county  Ux 
rolls,  by  accident  of  course,  unbeknownst  to 
all  and  especially  unbeknownst  to  the  In- 
dian owner.  Somehow,  though,  a  non-Indian 
citizen  happens  to  know  about  It,  and  pres- 
ently buys  the  land  for  delinquent  taxes. 
After  fifteen  years,  the  statute  of  limitations 
having  run  out.  the  new  owner  announces 
himself,  and  the  Indian  ex-owner  Is  duly 
evicted.  The  ex-owner  then  has  open  to  him 
a  freelance  career  in  the  serfdom  business. 

A  most  respecuble  Oklahoman,  for  years 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  talking  to  me  of  this 
land-BWlndllng,  confessed  with  some  shame- 
facedness,  but  only  a  little,  that  he  himself 
had  once  bought  300  acres  at  thirty  cents  an 
acre.  Then  his  conscience  had  smote  him  a 
mite  so  he  had  sold  It— for  $13.50  an  acre. 
But,  he  said  with  some  relief,  his  conscience 
was  clear  now  because  his  son,  who  of  course 
was  honest,  being  well  brought  up,  owned 
2,000  acres  of  such  land. 

They  live  In  the  very  epicenter  of  the  Bible 
belt,  there  In  eastern  Oklahoma,  and  surely 
not  a  one  of  them  would  sUnd  up  for  sin. 

The  Indian  world,  communal,  unbusiness- 
like, devoted  more  to  living  than  to  getting, 
so  un-American  It  Is  outside  the  pale  of  ordi- 
nary decency  for  good  Americans,  may  In- 
deed be  more  American,  and  better  Ameri- 
can, than  youra  and  mine.  It  Is  simply  dif- 
ferent. 

For  some  Americans  It  Is  so  different  It  is 
an  anti-world.  "Did  the  United  SUtes  de- 
stroy the  Indians?  No,  but  It  should  have," 
says  a  headline  on  the  cover  of  a  recent  Is- 
sue of  the  NoftonaJ  Review,  presumably  stat- 
ing the  position  of  the  extreme  right  in  re- 
gard to  Indians. 

As  a  different  world,  as  anti-world,  ite  ex- 
istence may  fulfill  a  need  for  the  rest  of  our 
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society,  an  unconscious  need,  perhaps.  Wit- 
ness the  hippies'  somewhat  pathetic  attempte 
to  tie  up  to  this  shadowy  Indian  world,  so 
little  known  but  somehow  sensed  as  a  new 
Mount  Ararat. 

It  Is  thU  Indian  world,  this  world  of  alien 
Indian  communities,  that  Is  the  miner's 
canary  for  our  democracy. 

It  Is  still  alive  at  this  writing. 

I  Prom   the   Progressive   inagazine,  February 

1970] 
American    Indians:    The   Real    American 

REVOLtJTION 

(By  William  Brandon) 

A  young  Indian  girl  In  Berkeley  told  me 
that  In  saying  goodby  to  her  old-fashioned 
parents — her  mother  In  blanket  and  high 
moccasins,  her  father  In  sober  UU  black  som- 
brero— she  had  felt  she  was  leaving  them  as 
far  behind  as  on  another  planet,  because 
she  was  becoming  a  "catalyst  of  rebellion"  in 
the  Third  World  Liberation  Front.  Yet  the 
objectives  she  would  fight  for  with  the 
TWLF — more  money,  better  Jobs,  even  the 
grand  objective  of  seizing  power,  were  the 
usual  and  proper  alms  of  the  apple-pie  Amer- 
ican world.  Her  tribal  parenu.  Inhabiting  a 
world  of  truly  different  dimensions,  unin- 
terested In  proper  American  values,  not  even 
Interested  In  seizing  power,  were,  It  seemed  to 
me,  the  real  revolutionaries  of  her  family, 
absorbed  In  an  authentic  revolutionary  move- 
ment: their  Indian  community. 

The  radical  character  of  the  Indian  world 
Is  most  easily  discernible  in  Ite  sense  of  com- 
munity, a  community  Identity  originally 
founded  on  the  custom  of  communal  owner- 
ship: ownership  of  land  In  common  by  a 
related  group  of  people  Is  one  of  the  few 
traits  that  nUght  be  applied  sweeplngly  to 
nearly  all  American  Indians  throughout  the 
helmsphere.  This  community  superllfe,  based 
on  a  communal  ownership  still  frequently  In 
evidence.  Is  the  unique  quality  of  the  In- 
dian world.  It  is  an  attitude  truly  revolu- 
tionary for  our  present  world,  which  rather 
derives  from  the  Old  World  kingship  pat- 
tern— public  domain  regarded  as  the  prop- 
erty of  a  ruling  government  apparatus,  a  no- 
tion prevailing  in  most  modem  sUtes,  so- 
cialist or  Communist  Included. 

In  the  true  communal  ownership  of  In- 
dian tradition,  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity has  an  "absolute  and  complete" 
right  of  actual  ownership,  as  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  held  In  an  1893  opinion  later  sus- 
tained by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  "Chiefs 
and  headmen"  have  no  authority  to  dispose 
of  these  rights,  and  even  a  majority  of  the 
tribe  or  community  has  no  authority  to  sell 
the  communal  property,  which  would  seem 
to  constitute,  said  the  Court,  "taking  away 
the  property  of  the  minority  and  disposing 
of  it  without  their  consent." 

The  communal  point  of  view  has  always 
been  difficult  for  the  private-ownership 
menuilty  to  grasp.  The  1893  Court  remarked 
that  this  difficulty  was  no  doubt  at  the  bot- 
tom of  "manv  of  our  troubles  with  the  In- 
dian tribes."  It  still  is.  It  U  the  alieness  of 
this  communal  identity  that  elicits  much  of 
our  harassment  (conscious  and  toncon- 
sclous)  of  the  Indian  world,  that  pute  Indian 
children  at  odds  with  our  schools,  and  that 
fires  the  pressures  for  "termination"  of  Fed- 
eral protection  of  Indian  groups  with  the 
ultimate  objective  of  forcing  the  collapse 
of  the  Indian  communities,  compelling  their 
people  to  disperse  and,  at  last,  to  become 
"assimilated"  in  our  own  competitive  cul- 
ture. 

Although  Indian  leaders,  too,  give  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  pious  alms  of  more  money  and 
better  Jobs,  these  are  acoepteble  only  on 
the  Indian  community's  terms.  The  people 
of  an  Indian  community  generally  will  not 
sell  out  for  individual  opportunities  no  mat- 
ter how  alluring,  will  undergo  any  priva- 
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ttons  to  iwnAln  part  of  their  living  commu- 
nlty.  The  community  superllfe,  calling  for 
lnt«r-p«rBonal  hannony  ratber  than  Inter- 
personal striving.  Is  In  absolute  opposition 
to  the  orthodox  American  gods  of  work-as- 
a-rlrtue  and  amassing  personal  wealth  as 
th«  measure  of  success. 

•Nor  have  I  been  able  to  learn."  wrote 
Columbus  of  the  Urat  New  World  people  he 
met.  "whether  they  held  personal  property, 
for  It  seemed  to  me  that  whatever  one  had. 
they  all  took  sbares  of.  .  ."  Even  after  nearly 
five  cwiturles  of  acculturation  In  the  profit 
motive,  much  ol  this  quaint  tendency  still 
survive*  In  the  deeps  of  the  Indian  spirit. 
Veatlgea  of  It  may  been  seen  now  and  then 
on  the  surface:  In  the  spring  of  1969  a  Wis- 
consin jury  found  a  clty-dwelUng  OJibwa 
Indian  not  guilty  of  auto  theft  for  the 
temporary  approprlatlOD  of  another  clty- 
Indlian's  car,  after  hearing  testimony  on  the 
Indian  tradition  of  communal  property. 

The  Indian  world  does  not  preach  Its  revo- 
lutionary Ideology.  It  would  for  the  most 
part  recoil  In  embarrassment  from  anything 
like  the  New  Left's  aggressive  self-rlghteous- 
ness.  It  Is  usually  so  Indrawn  as  to  seem  oc- 
cult and  secretive.  But  even  without  proe- 
elyting,  the  long-run  redskin  revolution  may 
well  have  changed  the  world,  already,  more 
than  might  be  supposed,  by  the  mere  ex- 
ample of  the  Indian  presence,  with  its  seem- 
ing clasaleaaness  and  freedom  from  toll  and 
tyranny.  Rousseau  and  Marx  and  Engels. 
among  others,  made  specific  acknowledgment 
of  lu  Influence.  Today's  hippies,  now  a  world- 
wide fifth  column,  profess  In  words  and 
costume  their  vision  of  the  revolutionary 
Indian  community.  The  "correctness"  of  the 
vision  Is  Immaterial;  what  counts  Is  the 
reality  of  the  tension  the  Indian  Influence 
can  still  bring  to  bear  against  the  majority 
morality. 

Will  we.  can  we,  permit  this  revolutionary 
world  to  go  on  ticking  away  In  our  midst? 
The  obvious  response  is  that  of  couise  we 
can  and  of  course  we  should — we  should.  In 
fact,  do  everything  In  our  power  to  aid  its 
stirvlval.  The  coatinuing  Indian  revolution 
Is  eaaentlal  to  the  health  of  our  own  world 
in  more  ways  than  one .  not  only  In  providing 
our  democracy  with  the  oxygen  of  a  truly 
alien  presence,  but  In  keeping  alive  that 
heart-beat  of  community  so  strong  In  the 
Indian  world,  so  feeble  In  our  own.  ao  neces- 
sary, possibly,  to  the  survival  of  us  alL 

But  Is  cooununlcation  already  choked  off 
between  the  two  worlds,  red  and  white?  Has 
the  Indian  world  already  been  shattered  be- 
yond repair?  If  not.  what  then  can  citizens 
of  good  will  and  concern  do  to  help? 

I  think  communication  Is  wide  open,  for 
anyone  who  will  lend  an  ear  and  a  voice. 
Ths  Indian  world  won't  preach  but  it  loves 
conversation.  The  bitterness  that  has  come 
Into  being  between  black  and  white  Is  not 
generally  echoed  between  red  and  white — 
at  least  not  yet.  The  one  thing  he  knows 
about  white  men.  says  James  Baldwin,  is 
that  they  do  not  want  to  be  black;  but  this 
Is  not  so  true  as  to  red  and  never  has  t>een. 
In  some  areas  a  certain  cachet  has  always 
attached  to  being  an  Indian,  and  too  many 
non-red  Americans  still  listen  with  roman- 
tic longing  to  ths  distant  Indian  drum  and 
"yearn  with  tenderness  for  Its  days  calm 
and  Innocent."  as  Rousseau  wrote  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

So  what  exactly  can  wa  do?  We  can  help 
In  many  ways,  some  easy,  some  hard.  It 
Is  often  bard  to  ascertain  the  actual  Intent 
of  public  measures  relating  to  Indian  affairs. 
Actual  alms,  as  in  any  political  dealings, 
are  crften  painstakingly  masked,  and  in  any 
case  Indian  matters  are  a  foreign  land  not 
mtiy  to  know.  But  an  inquiry  to  an  Indian 
organizatloo  such  as  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  ( 134«  ConnecUeut  Ave- 
nue N.W..  Waahln^ton.  DC.  a003«)  or  an 
Indian-related  organization  such  as  the  As- 
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soclatlon  on  American  Indian  Affalra  (475 
Riverside  Drive.  New  York.  NT.  10037)  will 
bring  inside  information  on  any  current  is- 
sue. One  can  then  easily  enough  make  known 
his  support  for  public  measures  helpful  to 
Indian  communities,  honestly  meant  to  be 
helpful  in  relieving  the  all  but  unendurable 
privation  the  quiet  revolutionaries  there 
have  endured  generation  after  generation; 
or  make  known  opposition  to  those  measures 
offering  help  with  booby-traps  attached  or 
aiming  directly  at  the  destruction  of  Indian 
communities,  such  as  drives  for  "termina- 
tion- 
Hardest  of  all  acts  of  assistance  Is  one 
that  is  a  mere  act  of  thought,  or  mayl>e 
spirit:  simply  realizing  that  the  Indian 
community  is  genuinely  alien,  and  accepting 
it  as  such. 

The  Indian  world  has  by  no  means  been 
shattered  beyond  repair,  notwithstanding 
Sunday  supplement  obitu.irles.  It  is  very 
much  alive — miraculously  so.  perhaps,  but 
nevertheless  so— even  In  the  United  States, 
where  only  about  one  per  cent  of  the  full- 
blooded  Indians  of  the  hemisphere  live. 

It  is  not  only  tllve.  it  is.  here  and  there, 
potentially  strong  and  even  potentially  rich. 
Alaskan  oil  is  the  headline  loot  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  battle  lines  are  being  drawn 
to  determine  what  will  be  either  the  biggest 
windfall  or  the  biggest  steal  in  the  history 
of  our  generously  looted  native  peoples.  The 
issue,  in  its  simplest  terms,  is  whether  the 
Eskimos.  Indians,  and  Aleuts  of  Alaska  will 
enjoy  royalties  even  as  would  you  and  I 
if  we  were  the  owners  of  their  lands,  or 
whether  they  will  be  squeezed  off  with  less 
than  a  fair  price.  The  difference  could  run 
into  billions — even  the  Government's  mini- 
mum first  offer  runs  to  half  a  billion  or  so. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  Hickel, 
with  an  Impressive  record  of  brutally  squeez- 
ing Eskimos  while  he  was  governor  of  Alaska, 
Is  In  charge  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
maneuvers  in  this  caper,  which  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  major  Indian  concern  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. But  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives  is  employing  heavyweight  legal 
counsel,  and  the  natives  have  some  deter- 
mined supporters;  the  Association  on  Amer- 
ican Indian  Affairs,  for  one,  Is  budgeting  a 
six-figiure  expenditure  for  an  advertising 
campaign  intended  to  spread  the  full  story 
beiure  the  public. 

Other  Indian  riches  are  in  strategic  lands, 
other  subsurface  rights,  and  especially,  wa- 
ter rights.  The  Crow  Tribe  In  Montana 
claims  a  Uttls  matter  of  fifty-five  miles  of 
the  Big  Horn  River.  The  Shoshonea  claim 
another  stretch  of  the  same  river  above  them. 
In  Wyoming.  There  are  a  number  of  such 
treasure  troves  of  Indian  water,  particularly 
in  the  West.  Indian  water  rights  are  almost 
the  last  such  rights  still  undeveloped,  in 
many  cases  are  already  quite  valuable,  and 
In  some  cases  wUl  become  of  almost  Incalcu- 
lable value.  As  a  consequence  they  are  tempt- 
ing many  a  reflective  eye. 

A  new  revolutionary  conflict  could  be  shap- 
ing up  here,  from  the  collision  of  Indian  con- 
cepts of  nature  with  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept that  is  so  firmly  established  In  all  our 
affairs.  Multi-purpose  use  is  as  sacred  to  the 
VS.  Forest  Service,  for  example,  as  Smokey 
the  Bear — "Tova  Nation^  Foaxsr.  Lskd  or 
Many  Uses  "  Can  this  praiseworthy  philos- 
ophy be  in  error?  The  Taos  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  argue  that  It  certainly  can  be.  and 
base  their  argument  on  claims  of  sacredness 
that  considerably  antedate  Smokey  the  Bear 
and  the  US.  Forest  Service  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  United  States  itself. 

Taos  Pueblo,  which  In  current  archaeologi- 
cal opinion  has  been  In  business  at  the  same 
location  sines  at  least  900-1100  A.D..  sits 
at  the  foot  of  mountains  containing  regions 
regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Taos  people;  espe- 
claUly  sacred  are  the  slope*  of  spruce  and  fir 
providing  the  watershed  for  the  Uttls  river. 
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the  Rio  Pueblo,  that  furnishes  the  pueblo's 
water. 

Blue  Lake,  a  perfect-circle  mountain  lake 
where  the  Rio  Pueblo  has  its  source.  Is  the 
most  holy  shrine  of  all.  The  little  river  brings 
life  for  all  living  things  within  Its  dominion; 
all  life  in  Its  area.  Including  the  life  of  the 
pueblo  and  Its  people,  is  interlocked  in  a  re- 
ligious unity  that  must  not  be  disturbed,  and 
this  unity  miut  be  observed  and  preserved 
by  regular  ceremonies  in  the  Blue  Lake  for- 
ests that  have  been  followed  since — say  the 
Taosenos — the  beginning  of  time. 

These  s.icred  Blue  Lake  lands  were  in- 
cluded in  a  national  forest  preserve  in  1006 
under  the  erroneous  assumption  that  they 
were  public  lands.  The  Indian  Cinims  Com- 
mission ruled  in  1965  that  Taos  Pueblo  was 
Indeed  the  rightful  owner  of  the  Blue  Lake 
country,  and  the  pueblo  was  offered  com- 
pensation, as  Is  customary  In  Indian  claims 
c^ses.  But  the  Taos  people  want  the  land, 
not  money.  It  Is  the  place  that  Is  sacred,  not 
its  value. 

The  Forest  Service,  in  line  with  Its  basic 
multiple-use  approach.  Is  entirely  amenable 
to  the  Taos  people  using  the  land  for  religious 
purposes,  among  other  multi-purposes.  The 
Forest  Service  has  even  tried  to  placate  the 
Indl.ins  with  special-use  permits.  But  the 
Indians  want  no  outsiders  at  all  multiple- 
using  in  any  way  their  Blue  Lake  countrv- 
They  want  their  mountain  church  returned 
wholly  and  exclusively  to  them,  and  have 
been  saying  so  with  Pueblo  patience  and 
stubbornness  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  Forest  Service,  encouraged  by  various 
groups  of  "sportsmen,"  has  been  equally  te- 
nacious In  fighting  to  hold  onto  the  Blue 
Lake  lands.  PubUc  users  of  the  Blue  Lake 
special-permit  area,  which  takes  in  most  of 
the  48.000  acres  involved  In  the  Taos  de- 
mand, are  not  numerous — an  average  of  forty 
non-Indians  a  year  enter  this  region,  by 
Forest  Service  records— but  they  can  be  vo- 
ciferous. The  sportsmen  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice clearly  see  themselves  as  defenders  of  the 
faith  of  multiple-use  against  the  heresy  of 
e.xcluslve  use  desired  by  "these  Indians." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  Council 
I  asked  what  concessions  they  might  ever 
consider  In  the  way  of  multiple-use  for  the 
Blue  Lake  area.  None  at  all.  said  the  council 
members.  Except  for  their  secret  religious 
ceremonies  they  wanted  the  e*  re  area  left 
untouched,  subject  to  proper  conservation 
pracUcea  that  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  trustee  for  the 
lands.  Beyond  this,  said  the  blanket-wrapped 
councllmen.  only  such  multiple-use  as  their 
lands  might  receive  at  the  bands  of  the 
Creator. 

But  the  associate  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  testified  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee with  equal  earnestness  that  In  his 
belief  the  Taos  people  would  have  reasonable 
freedom  to  pursue  their  religion  within  the 
Forest  Service  framework  of  multiple-use, 
including  planned  commercial  timber  "har- 
vesting," Increased  short-term  visitor  use. 
and  range  management  for  Increased  live- 
stock use  involving  the  division  of  the  whole 
area  into  cross-fenced  sub-units. 

In  general,  where  Indian  resources  and 
particularly  water  rights  are  concerned,  some 
cxperu  feel  that  the  typical  American  mul- 
tiple-use concept  will  be  all  but  confiscatory. 
If  Indian  communities  consent  to  sell  out  for 
participation  In  the  big-bankroll  water-de- 
velopment programs  now  tooling  up.  There 
are  huge  projects  of  this  sort — the  Pcur 
Comers  Project  in  the  Navajo  country  is  one 
example,  including  a  planned  model  city  that 
will  cost  a  billion  dollars.  Many  of  these  proj- 
ects depend  entirely  on  the  prospect  of 
buying  Indian  water  rights  for  a  questionable 
bowl  of  multiple-use  pottage. 

The  point  Is  that  multipls-use  Is  basically 
catch-as-catch-can  utilitarian.  Each  resource 
Is  milked  for  whatever  It  may  provide.  In 
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California,  showcase  for  all  our  newest  Ills. 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  may  be  used  for  rec- 
reation, fishing,  conunercial  shipping,  and 
oil-drilling  too.  In  such  free-wheeling  opera- 
tions, the  top-dollar  profit  usually  grows  the 
biggest  muscles.  Pasadena's  tourUt  business, 
worth  millions,  died  In  refinery  smog,  worth 
more  millions.  Indian  rights,  in  such  fast 
company,  would  be  hopelessly  overmatched. 
But  can  they  hang  aloof?  A  particular  prop- 
erty right  comes  in  question,  the  right  to  de- 
lay development  of  a  given  resource  or  even 
to  reject  outright  any  multi-purpose  uses 
offered,  a  right  that  may  reach  as  far  afield 
from  utilitarianism  as  esthetics  or  religion. 

The  only  real  opposition  to  multiple-use  as 
It  is  presently  practiced  lies  In  a  notion  dear 
to  conservationists  and  wild-eyed  old  social- 
ists— total^lanning,  planning  that  deals  with 
the  total  environment,  with  all  resources,  for 
the  total  benefit  of  the  total  world,  not  just 
on  a  piecemeal  uUlltarlan  basis. 

There  are  forces  of  some  strength  gathering 
to  fight  for  this  different  world — forces  con- 
cerned over  growing  populations,  growing 
pollution,  growing  greed,  growing  strife.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  United  States  this  great 
debate  could  open,  within  the  next  few  years, 
over  the  legal  question  of  Indian  water  rights. 

The  whole  spectrum  of  differences  between 
an  Indian  community  in  action  and  a  non- 
Indian  community  in  action  would  repay  the 
most  serious  large-scale  study.  Newly  evolv- 
ing forms  of  tribal  government,  usually  In- 
cluding closed-membership  corporations  or 
reasonable  facslmilles  thereof,  may  bear  re- 
semblances now  and  then  to  while  corpora- 
tions— the  same  investment  counselors  and 
tax  counselors  may  be  hired  by  both— but  in 
essence  they  are  novel  structures  because 
they  are  built  on  foundations  that  are  dif- 
ferent, alien,  -foundations  shaped  by  the  tra- 
dition of  communal  ownership. 

Most  concrete  Indian  successes  are  realized 
In  group  terms — tribal  cattle  herds,  or  the 
communal  big  business  of  recreation  on  some 
reservations,  such  at  the  $1.5  million  com- 
plex being  built  by  the  Crows  in  Montana, 
at  Yellowtall  Dam  on  the  Bighorn.  Or  spec- 
tacularly in  land:  The  financial  renaissance 
within  no  more  than  ten  years  of  the  Chey- 
enne River  Sioux  in  South  Dakota  (they  now 
operate,  among  other  things,  a  cattle  busi- 
ness, sales  pavilion,  supermarket,  and  their 
own  telephone  company  serving  Indians  and 
non-Indians  In  two  counties)  grew  mainly 
from  Initial  successes  with  a  tribal  land-con- 
solidation program.  The  Tribal  Land  Enter- 
prise agency  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  in  South 
Dakota  buys  land  at  a  rate  reaching  a  quar- 
ter-million dollars  a  year,  and  the  land-con- 
solidation program  of  the  Crows  has  reached, 
a  half-mlUlon  dollars'  worth  a  year. 

But  these  occasional  successes  have  barely 
made  a  dent  In  the  massive  Indian  poverty 
described  in  the  first  of  these  articles.  The 
much-publicized  project  of  bringing  indus- 
try to  the  reservations  has  made  another 
dent,  somewhat  offset  by  the  fact  that  the 
main  pitch  to  industry  has  been  low  capital 
cost  and  cheap  labor,  scarcely  conducive  to 
blue-chip  deals;  and  even  seamier  considera- 
tions have  appeared  here  and  there,  as  In 
current  efforts  to  thrust  a  giant  paper  mill 
upon  Isleta  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  so  as  to 
sidestep  antl-poUutlon  rules  set  up  by  the 
state  (Indian  land  Isnt  subject  to  state 
control ) . 

It  will  take  more  than  dents  to  remedy 
reservation  poverty — it  will  take  a  solid 
breakthrough  in  giving  back  to  the  Indian 
communities  sufficient  land  to  live  on.  At 
present,  the  process  Is  still  going  the  wrong 
direction:  Indian  lands  and  resources  are 
still  being  whittled  away.  Land-consolidation 
operations  financed  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves cannot  pooslbly  fill  the  required  bill. 
The  nation  simply  needs  to  honor  Its  given 
woQLJfi  B«ourlng  to  the  Indian  communities 
a  livable  land  base.  Nothing  less  will  work. 

In  the  same  way.  If  the  destruction  of  the 
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Indian  world  and  itv  children  by  misfit  edu- 
cation is  to  cease,  Indian  education  must  be 
oriented  to  the  Indian  commvmity,  as  the 
second  article  in  this  series  tried  to  demon- 
strate. 

Indian  control,  «■  even  supervisory  par- 
ticipation, is  also  an  urgent  need  in  reserva- 
tion development,  including  any  industrial 
development.  Colonialism  dies  hard — there  Is 
still  a  feeling  In  the  business  world  that  the 
lion's  share  of  Indian  resources,  whether  hu- 
man, vegetable,  or  mineral,  should  go  to  the 
white  raj.  Ronnie  Lupe.  tribal  council  chair- 
man of  the  White  Mountain  Apaches,  was 
pilloried  by  all  non-Indian  Arizona  In  the 
spring  of  1969  for  standing  firm  against  a 
multl-mllUon  dollar  proposition  that  did  not 
give  the  Apaches  as  much  control  as  they 
wanted.  He  told  me  that  he  and  the  council 
had  decided  they  should  not  take  any  deal 
in  which  the  tribe  did  not  have  eighty  per 
cent  ownership.  This  Is  a  high-spirited  figure. 
Most  deals  are  considerably  closer  to  zero 
percentage  In  Indian  ownership. 

But  ownership  entails  risk  and  maneuver- 
ability, which  Indian  communities,  in  their 
mummy-wrappings  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs red  tape,  can  seldom  offer — and  when 
they  do,  they  are  often,  at  least  at  first,  as 
lambs  In  a  world  of  wolves.  The  Crows 
dropped  nearly  half  a  million  of  their  own 
money  In  their  first  venture,  an  electric- 
toothbrush  factory— located  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  Custer  battlefield— but  have  since 
ijfcen  doing  all  right.  The  Navajos  are  a  well 
known  example  of  hardnosed  success  and 
home-owned  to  boot — their  portfolio  con- 
tains quite  a  list  of  diversified  ownerships. 
Including,  as  a  sort  of  ultimate  in  something, 
the  Navajo  Tribe's  own  credit  card. 

When  it  comes  to  legislation  on  Indian 
matters.  Indian  opinion  Is  politely  asked  and 
regularly  ignored.  The  so-called  Indian  Civil 
Rights  amenr  ment.  tacked  onto  the  1968 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  Is  already  back  for  repairs 
embodying  recommendations  a  number  of 
Indian  witnesses  had  urged  during  six  years 
of  committee  hearings.  The  subject  is  of 
much  importance  to  the  Indian  world.  On 
the  one  hand,  civil  rights  represents  a  con- 
stant danger  area  in  tribal  life:  group  Iden- 
tity easily  comes  into  conflict  with  indi- 
vidual liberties,  and  the  more  "successful, " 
the  more  powerful  the  tribal  administration, 
the  greater  the  danger  that  authoritarianism 
may  take  over  and  run  wild.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  white  raj,  chronically  hostile  to 
the  whole  Idea  of  group  IdenUty,  would  be 
not  at  all  displeased  to  destroy  It  In  the 
name  of  civil  rights,  a  splendid  new  weapon 
In  the  assimilation  arsenal. 

The  one  point  on  which  all  Indians  and 
experts  are  agreed  is  that  Indians  must 
have  more  voice  in  their  own  affairs — espe- 
cially in  handling  their  own  money.  Money 
earned  by  an  Indian  community,  from 
leases  or  whatever.  Is  customarily  paid  Into 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  then  returned  via  a 
maze  of  red  tape,  and  berlbboned  with  con- 
trols, to  the  Indian  conununlty.  Funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  Indian  benefit  travel  a  labyrinth  wilder 
still.  The  regulations,  the  restrictions,  the 
line-by-llne  reporting,  the  delays,  the  frus- 
trations cultured  among  conscientious  BIA 
people  as  well  as  among  the  Indian  victims, 
attain  without  doubt  some  of  the  finest 
triumphs  of  bureaucracy  in  our  time. 

Tragedies,  real  and  unnecessary  tragedies, 
are  a  commonplace  In  the  Indian  world  as 
a  direct  result  of  this  situation.  In  the 
summer  of  1969  a  drought  ruined  grazing 
and  caught  the  Papagos.  In  southern  Ariz- 
ona, short  of  feed  for  their  tribal  herd.  This 
Is  not  an  unheard-of  occurrence  in  that 
desert  country,  and  the  average  cattleman 
obtains  emergency  funds  for  buying  hay  and 
rides  it  through — but  emergency  funds  for 
Indians  have  to  be  untangled  from  red  tape. 

More  than  500  head  of  Indian  cattle  had 
died  of  starvation  before  the  "paper  proc- 
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esslng"  for  emergency  help  even  got  started. 
For  *he  total  herd  of  12,000  head,  some 
1,200  bales  of  low  grade  hay  a  day  were 
needed,  which,  at  W.25  a  bale,  about  twice 
the  normal  price,  was  far  beyond  anything 
the  Papagos,  who  are  among  the  poorest 
Indians  In  the  country,  could  scrape  up  out 
of  their  own  ready  cash.  The  tribe  had  com- 
ing, however,  a  check  for  some  three  million 
dollars  from  copper-mining  Interests  in  con- 
nection with  the  opening  of  a  $100  million 
copper  mine  on  the  reservation.  This  check 
was  due  to  arrive  at  any  moment — but  of 
course  It  could  not  be  drawn  against  In  ad- 
vance. 

Meanwhile,  officials  conferred  on  emerg- 
ency measures.  One  procedure  resulted  In  an 
official  request  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
declare  the  trit>e  eligible  for  the  Federal  free 
feed  grain  program — to  the  bitter  amuse- 
ment of  all  cow-country  people,  who  kne# 
range  cattle  would  not  eat  grain  to  begin 
with,  and  cows  weakened  by  starvation  could 
not  handle  rich  grain  even  If  they  would  eat 
it.  Even  so.  such  grain  might  have  been 
traded  locally  for  hay.  although  not  by  regu- 
lation-shackled Indians. 

And  so,  throughout  July  and  August,  the 
cattle  died,  bringing  far-reaching  hardship 
for  those  Indian  families  dependent  on 
stock-raising  as  their  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood. The  overall  loss  In  cattle  before  the 
drought  and  the  nightmare  ended  In  early 
September  was  some  2,000  head. 

On  September  13  the  tribe  received,  in 
proper  form  through  the  proper  channels, 
the  copper  check — $3.7  million. 

The  need,  obviously.  Is  for  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  ungainly  regulations  under 
which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  operates. 
It  is  necessary  to  repeat — again — that  a  solu- 
tion is  not  the  atx>lltlon  of  the  BIA,  which 
would  mean  termination.  The  BIA  is  ab- 
solutely essential  as  a  trustee  and  protector 
of  Indian  rights  and  possessions,  and  should 
be  strengthened  as  such. 

Indian  communities  deeply  need  a  strong 
Federal  agency  conserving  and  guarding  their 
Interests  against  other  governmental  agen- 
cies and  powerful  predators  from  the  "private 
sector,"  but  that  protection  surely  does  not 
need  to  extend  to  a  minute  Interference  in 
the  communities'  own  Internal  operations. 
BIA  weaknesses  in  stance  and  procedural 
rules  are  at  least  In  some  part  the  result  of 
deliberate  Intent  to  cripple  on  the  part  of 
hostile  Congressional  committees,  and  will 
be  repaired  only  by  a  struggle  that  could  last 
a  long  time.  But  there  Is  no  reason  what- 
ever that  Indian  communities  should  not  at 
once  receive  and  control  directly  all  their 
own  funds,  and  the  operational  portion  of 
Federal  funds  appropriated  for  Indian-re- 
lated purposes,  as  Federal  grants  of  whatever 
kind  to  towns  and  cities  and  counties  are 
normally  administered  by  the  recipient  com- 
munity itself. 

This,  as  with  the  substance  of  each  of 
these  three  articles,  deals  with  Ideas  that 
might  be  expressed  as  brief  definite  pro- 
posals. The  three  paramount  ones  can  be 
summed  up: 

One — Restoration  of  lands  and  resources 
sufficient  for  present  Indian  populations. 

Two — Direct  Indian  control  of  Indian 
schools. 

Three — Direct  Indian  control  of  Indian 
funds,   public  as  well  as  tribal. 

The  world  of  Indian  commtmltles  is  a 
world  worth  keeping  with  us.  We  are  sol- 
emnly obUgated,  by  treaties  sworn  on  the 
beads  of  our  fathers,  to  sustain  it  in  our 
midst,  but  In  all  likelihood  the  obligation 
Is  of  less  Import  than  the  long-time  yield 
we  may  be  returned.  The  Indian  has  a  prop- 
erty In  the  moon,  Thoreau  said,  and  he  did 
not  mean  astronautlcally;  the  real  business 
of  the  Indian  revolution  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  illumination  of  the  dark  side  of  the 
soul,  maybe  even  our  own. 
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Thc  Auuican  Indians:  The  UN-AMcmiCANa 
(By  WllUam  Brandon) 

One  thing  American  Indians  dont  lack  la 
Indian  experts.  All  told,  there  are  probably 
more  experts  than  Indians.  For  example,  on 
the  poverty-strlcked  Oglala  Sioux  rescrratlon 
at  Pine  Ridge.  South  Dakota,  slxty-toxir  re- 
search projects  are  currently  under  way  with 
a  combined  cost  In  academic  salaries  alone 
that  would  feed  all  the  hungry  children  on 
the  reservation.  Almost  the  only  people  ac- 
quainted with  Indians  who  don't  claim  to  be 
Indian  experts  are  the  Indians  themselves. 
The  Indians"  Job  Is  to  listen  to  the  experts. 
They  listen  because  they  have  to.  t>ecaus« 
essential  structures  of  their  community  life 
are  controlled  by  the  experts  and  their  "pro- 
grams." 

In  traveling  over  the  country  last  summer 
Intenrlewlng  Indians  and  Indian  experts.  I 
found  these  two  group*  did  not  share,  at 
least  not  equally,  the  same  concerns. 

Most  Indians  seemed  most  concerned  that 
Indian  communities  are  poor  t)ecause  they 
do  not  have  enough  land  and  resources  for 
their  growing  populations.  ("Indian  com- 
munity" means  a  tribal  community  with  a 
quasl-soverelgnty  of  Its  own  and  a  sense  of 
relatedness  among  Its  people  akin  to  that 
of  a  religious  community.!  They  were  con- 
cerned, too.  that  we.  the  "dominant  society." 
raid  and  besiege  and  harass  them  because 
they  are  alien — Indeed  so  alien  they  won't 
even  leave  their  poor  communities  and  go 
look  for  jobs  some  place  else,  as  we  would 
do:  and  concerned  that  our  raids  and  at- 
tacks are  chiseling  away  what  lands  and  re- 
sources they  still  have  left,  which  leaves  the 
still  growing  Indian  populations  even  poorer. 

These.  It  seemed  to  me.  were  the  main 
areas  of  Indian  concern. 

The  experts  talked  mostly  about  educa- 
tion. Experts  have  a  touching  faith  In  edu- 
cation, but  Indians  dont  cotton  to  our  white 
education  at  all.  Their  school  dropout  rates 
are  high.  "Achievement"  rates  are  low.  In- 
dian students  are,  as  a  rule,  just  not  Inter- 
ested In  the  kind  of  schools  we  provide  for 
them.  This  bewildering  problem  has  divided 
the  experts  into  two  camps. 

One  camp,  made  up  generally  of  experts 
with  a  nationwide  point  of  view,  believes  we 
should  reconstruct  Indian  education  to  fit 
the  Indian  world. 

The  other  camp,  made  up  generally  of 
experts  concerned  with  the  operation  of  local 
school  districts,  thinks  we  should  keep  hack- 
ing away  at  Indian  children  to  carve  them  to 
fit  into  the  pattern  of  our  white  education. 

Until  now  the  bureaucrats  have  won.  and 
they  fully  expect  to  keep  on  winning.  But  It 
Is  Impressive  that  after  these  many  years  of 
force-fed  misfit  education  so  many  Indians 
are  still  resisting.  In  1966.  some  10.000  to 
16.000 — statistics  differ — Indian  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen — some- 
where about  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  U.S. 
Indian  school-age  population  of  some  150.- 
000 — were  out  of  school  altogether.  For  some 
this  was  because  no  schools  were  available, 
but  for  many  others,  even  though  few  Indian 
parents  these  da3rs  will  admit  It.  It  must  be 
considered  a  deliberate  withholding.  The 
modem  period  In  Indian  statistics  is  neatly 
bracketed  by  the  dates  of  1891.  when  three 
Kiowa  schoolboys  froze  to  death  trying  to  get 
home  acroas  blizzard -swept  plains  after  run- 
Ing  away  from  school,  and  1967,  when  two 
Navajo  students  died  In  precisely  the  same 
way. 

There  la  InTolved  a  clash,  a  conflict  so 
profound  that  It  takes  place  in  the  aoul'a 
least  consclotia  depths.  Our  school  system  la 
naturally  built  to  our  own  scale  of  values, 
"competitive,  exploitative,  oriented  to  ac- 
quisition, and  above  all  to  individual  suc- 
cess," In  the  words  of  Dr.  Anne  Smith.  Santa 
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Fe  anthropologist  and  author  of  several 
works  on  Indian  education  in  New  Mexico. 
But  these  values  are  directly  opposed  to  the 
gods  of  the  Indian  world.  The  Inherent  In- 
dian orientation  Is  toward  a  sense  of  com- 
munity, Interpersonal  harmony,  group  en- 
deavor and  achievement,  rather  than  Iso- 
lated endeavor  and  Individual  achievement. 
To  the  Indian  child  therefore  our  schools 
are  likely  to  seem  either  silly  or  hostile,  as 
he  comes  to  realize  they  are  teaching  false 
values  compared  to  the  values  learned  at 
home. 

A  numl>er  o(  recent  studies  have  disclosed 
that  the  Indian  family  usually  presents  to 
the  schools  a  stable,  well-adjusted,  willing, 
quick-learning  child,  who  does  splendidly  at 
first,  and  then,  at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grade,  begins  to  regress.  By  the  time  he  fin- 
ishes high  school — sixty  per  cent  drop  out 
along  the  way — he  has  acquired  less  than  a 
tenth-grade  education.  Many  teachers  have 
commented  on  the  typical  Indian  child  In 
kindergarten,  so  outgoing  and  happy  and 
friendly,  who  turns  Into  the  withdrawn, 
rather  apprehensive  child  of  later  grades. 
Clearly,  he  approaches  the  big  outside  world 
ready  for  a  joyous  embrace,  and  the  big  out- 
side world  gradually  Infects  his  spirit  with 
the  nightmare  sickness  of  finding  one's  self 
out  of  kilter  with  a  world  one  expected  to 
love. 

Worst  of  all,  since  the  children  are  danced 
Into  this  Invisible  chasm  of  allenness  with- 
out any  Idea  that  It  is  there,  each  child 
thinks  his  "failure"  must  mean  there  la 
something  wrong  with  him  personally.  A  1966 
Government  report  much  quoted  by  educa- 
tors (the  Coleman  Report)  revealed  that 
twelfth-grade  Indian  students  chose  for 
themselves  bottom  rank  In  answers  to  the 
question,  "How  bright  do  you  think  you 
are?" 

Not  surprisingly,  this  misfit  educational 
system  long  ago  lost  Interest  In  Its  apathetic 
child  victims;  Its  "goals"  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  system,  not  the  students.  Prison-like 
boarding  schools  were  established  for  easier 
administrative  efficiency,  better  living  con- 
ditions for  the  staff,  convenience  In  using  the 
visual-aid  gadgets  that  to  the  superficial 
mind  define  "quality  education."  These  chil- 
dren's concentration  camps  have  come  In  for 
flaming  criticism,  much  of  It  from  white 
patriots  alleging  the  Indian  schools  were 
slowing  down  "assimilation"  by  keeping  In- 
dian children  fenced  off  from  the  melting 
pot.  So,  In  1965-66,  the  Government  asked 
Indiana  what  they  thought  of  taking  Indian 
children  away  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Its  segregated  schools.  Some 
younger  Indians  favored  this,  but  most  tribal 
spokesmen  protested  vehemently,  less  from 
love  for  the  BIA  schools  than  from  opposi- 
tion to  the  rejected  goal  of  assimilation. 

The  Government  thereupon  carried  out  the 
vetoed  proposal  anyway  but  without  saying 
so.  and  while  education  Is  still  big  business — 
two-fifths  of  the  1968  budget— In  the  BIA, 
two-thirds  of  all  Indian  pupils  have  been 
quietly  transferred  to  public  schools,  where 
Federal  funds  pay  for  them  by  the  head. 
Two  of  the  leading  specialists  In  Indian  edu- 
cation, Profeaaors  Murray  and  Rosalie  Wax, 
told  me  at  the  University  of  Kansas  last  sum- 
mer that  this  hasty  switch  to  public  schools 
promises  to  be  catastrophic.  The  public 
schools  are  generally  unprepared  for  Indian 
students,  and,  with  only  occasional  excep- 
tions, uninterested  In  any  special  prepara- 
tion. 

"We  teach  exactly  the  same  courses  and 
use  exactly  the  same  textl>ooks  as  all  other 
Arizona  schools,"  said  the  superintendent 
of  the  handsome  new  elementary  and  high 
school  on  the  Papago  reservation  In  the 
desert  country  of  southern  Arizona.  He  was 
caustic  about  "Indian  values"  that  were  sup- 
posedly worth  "saving."  "My  parents  came 
from  Denmark,"  he  said.  "They  did  not  teach 
us  children  Danish.  They  were  happy  to  come 
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to  this  fine  country  with  all  Its  great  and 
wonderful  opportunities.  They  wanted  us 
children  to  appreciate  America  and  be  Amer- 
icans "  The  superintendent  all  but  Implied 
that  If  the  Indians  didnt  like  this  fine  coun- 
try they  should  go  back  where  they  came 
from. 

Related  to  the  central  misfit  problem  are 
various  -other  handicaps — language,  for  one. 
Classes  are  usually  conducted  In  English  al- 
though two-thirds  of  the  children  know  no 
English  at  all  when  they  begin  school. 

Our  "best"  people  think  nothing  can  be 
finer  for  their  own  children  than  a  bilingual 
education  In  French,  but  an  Indian  child  Is 
generally  regarded  as  "disadvantaged"  by  red 
and  white  alike  because  he  speaks  Cherokee 
or  Ojlbwa  or  Tslmshlan — this,  even  though 
It  Is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  Indian 
laitguages  possess  their  own  literatures,  often 
literatures  of  beauty  and  sophistication.  But 
the  effects  of  the  "primitive  language"  mis- 
conception will  long  remain,  especially 
among  the  Ignorant  who  speak  of  all  Indian 
languages  as  -'Indian  dialects." 

Malnutrition  Is  a  deep-lying  handicap,  as 
Is  racial  discrimination.  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  has  reported  that  one  out  of  four 
public  school  teachers  would  prefer  not  to 
teach  Indian  children. 

Antl-Indlan  prejudice,  where  It  exists.  I* 
blazlngly  open.  "What  do  these  Indians  do. 
mostly?"  I  asked  a  white  businessman  on 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  In  Mon- 
tana. "As  little  as  possible,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  lazy  bastards  everywhere."  he  said  un- 
smlUngly.  Do  black  people  talk  of  police 
harassment?  The  national  arrest  rate  for  In- 
dians Is  five  times  that  for  blacks — twenty- 
five  times  the  rate  for  whites. 

When  I  was  In  South  Dakota  a  few  months 
ago  the  Sioux  were  exercised — they  still  are — 
over  the  Tom  White  Hawk  and  the  Baxter 
Berry  murder  cases.  In  the  White  Hawk  case, 
an  Indian  college  student  from  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  reservation,  who  was  drunk,  shot  and 
killed  an  elderly  white  jeweler  In  the  cotirse 
of  attempted  robbery,  and  raped  the  victim's 
wife.  In  the  other  a  well-to-do  rancher,  son 
of  a  former  governor  of  South  Dakota,  shot 
and  left  to  die  a  young  Roeebud  Sioux,  the 
minister  of  an  Indian  church,  who  had  come 
to  protest  the  rancher's  shooting  of  Indian 
dogs  sold  to  be  causing  losses  in  the  calf 
crop  on  the  Berry  ranch.  White  Hawk  was 
sentenced  to  be  electrocuted:  after  two  years 
and  several  stays  of  execution  the  governor 
commuted  the  sentence  to  life  Imprisonment 
with  a  recommendation  against  any  consid- 
eration of  parole.  Berry  was  acquitted  by  an 
all-white  jury  on  a  plea  of  self-defense,  al- 
though the  murdered  Indian  had  been  un- 
armed. The  Rosebud  Sioux  tribal  council  re- 
voked tribal  grazing  permits  held  by  Berry 
but  was  overruled  by  BIA  officials  who  could 
find  "no  justifiable  reason"  for  cancellation. 

When  parents  practice  prejudice,  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge.  At  Point  Arena, 
California,  where  the  Kashaya  Pomo  chil- 
dren from  the  wretched  Stewart's  Point  res- 
ervation go  to  high  school,  all  the  Stewart's 
Point  students  are  driven  out  sooner  or  later; 
the  Kashaya  say  they  haven't  had  a  child 
finish  high  school  In  years. 

Booze  and  broken  homes,  a  characteristic 
dirge  of  the  urban  ghetto.  Is  leaa  a  constant 
theme  In  the  Indian  world,  where  a  tightly 
organized  community  can  sometimes  with- 
stand Incredible  poverty  pressures — but 
when  stich  a  modality  does  take  over,  and 
children  from  It  then  collide  with  a  rigid. 
Ill-natured,  alien  outside  world,  the  results 
are  often  dramatized  In  the  absolute  de- 
struction of  the  young.  Youthful  stilcldes, 
all  but  unheard-of  among  some  Indian 
groups,  such  as  the  Pueblos,  have  reached 
fantastically  high  rates  elsewhere  In  the  In- 
dian world,  as  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  where 
child  suicides  have  occurred  as  early  as  eight 
years  of  age.  The  late  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's account  of  the  jall-suldde  at  Fort 
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Hall  of  a  alxteen-year-old  boy  accused  of 
drinking  during  school  hours  was  given  wide 
pubUclty  but  U  by  no  means  an  Isolated 
example.  Bather  more  flagrant  might  bs  ths 
case  of  the  Sioux  boy  who  hanged  hlmseU 
In  the  WUkln  County  JaU  at  Breckenrldge, 
Minnesota,  in  December,  1968,  after  having 
been  held  In  the  JaU,  according  to  a  news- 
paper story,  "in  virtual  Uolatlon"  for  seven 
weeks.  His  age  was  thirteen.  He  was  charged 
with  having  been  involved,  along  with  three 
older  boys.  In  a  car  theft.  He  had  been  given 
no  court  hearing  during  his  seven  weeks  In 
JaU.  The  Judge  cleared  hU  docket  during  a 
part  of  that  Ume  to  go  on  a  hunting  trip. 
Says  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger  of  such  Instances: 
"Where  one  commits  suicide,  scores  are  la 
despair." 

Even  though  our  Indian  education  Is. 
plainly,  misfitted  to  basic  Indian  cultvu-e,  It 
can  still  train  students  In  technical  and  pro- 
fessional skills.  Despairing  Indian  parents  see 
no  way  out  of  a  poverty  future  for  their 
children  except  to  force  them  into  the 
schools,  and  some  Indian  students  do  sur- 
vive to  remain  tribal  people  while  becoming 
university  trained  doctors,  lawyers,  or  Indian 
chiefs.  Yet  some  are  left  hopelessly  deformed; 
some  are  trapped  by  the  alien  gods  and  find 
themselves  "asslmUated."  Most,  however,  re- 
ject the  education  that  Is  so  foreign  to  their 
real  world:  The  average  Indian  ends  his  for- 
mal education  with  just  five  years  of  school. 
A  faint  hope  has  sprung  up  among  deeply 
concerned  Indian  experts  that  the  practice 
of  cMTlng  an  Indian  child  to  fit  the  white 
educational  system  n^y  be  overthrown.  Tbeir 
hope  Is  based  mainly  on  the  work  of  the 
special  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  on  Indian 
educatloa,  the  "Kennedy  Committee"  first 
chaired  by  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  later  by 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  The  subcommit- 
tee's final  report,  presented  early  In  Novem- 
ber. 1969.  offen  sixty  concrete  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  bring  about  "culturally 
sensitive"  programs  and  bilingual  progrwns 
and  Increased  Indian  control  of  Indian  edu- 
cation. It  calls  for  a  White  House  conference 
and  a  Senate  Select  Committee  to  see  that 
these  basic  changes  are  really  made.  Through- 
out the  3.S71  pages  of  testimony,  the  opinion 
prevails  that  the  {H-esent  destructive  school- 
ing should  cease  and  that  education  for  In- 
dians Bbould  be  totally  redirected  to  fit  ths 
outlook  of  the  Indian  world,  to  "strengthen 
and  develop  and  ennoble"  the  Indian  BOdAl 
structtire  rather  than  oppose  It,  as  the  sub- 
committee testimony  quotes  expert  Bruce 
Oaarder  of  the  U.S.  Office  o<  Bducatlon. 

The  obvious  first  move  toward  aehlerlng 
the  the  go«l  Is  simply  to  let  Indians  run 
their  own  schools,  or,  in  the  case  of  mixed 
achools.  to  serve  on  school  boards  more  pro- 
portionally than  Is  now  the  case. 

Another  obvlovis  move  Is  toward  bilingual 
edvK»tlon.  This  can  serve  both  the  welfare 
at  Indian  students  and  the  welfare  of  Indian 
languages.  Inextricably  bound  up  together. 

The  model  bilingual  pubUc  school  now  In 
action  Is  tJw  Coral  Way  elementary  school 
In  Dade  County.  Florida,  for  the  use  of  refu- 
gee Cubans.  AU  subjects  are  taught  half  the 
day  In  Spanish  and  half  the  day  in  Kngllah 
For  Indian  pupUs  this  procedure  will  require 
translations  into  various  Indian  languages 
of  grade-school  textbooks  dealing  with  sub- 
jects such  as  social  and  natural  sciences, 
history,  and  mathematics.  It  wlU  require  not 
only  Indlnn  taachen.  now  rare.  but.  even 
rarer,  teachera  ot  the  same  tribal  tongue  M 
the  pupils.  aU  plus  factors  of  such  magni- 
tude for  Indian  education  as  to  weU  repay 
the  dlfflcumes  involved. 

The  best  known  current  attempts  at  bi- 
lingual Indian  educaUon  are  the  Rough  Rock 
Demonstraaon  School  In  the  Navajo  coun- 
try, and  tlis  new  Navajo  Community  College 
nearby  at  Many  Farms,  Arlaona.  (See  "Sttt- 
dent  ActivUU:  The  Navajo  Way,"  by  Stan 
Steltur  tn  the  Jvly.  1969.  Uiue  of  The  Pro- 
(reaslT*.)  Both  wera  started  during  the  last 
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four  yean  by  Dr.  Robert  Roessel.  a  white 
educator  with  a  Navajo  wife;  both  schools 
have  attracted  attention  from  educators  aU 
over  the  world,  particularly  for  their  en- 
deavon  to  make  the  Indian  community  an 
Integral  part  of  the  educational  process.  A 
few  more  orthodox  schools  and  colleges  have 
made  some  progress  In  such  redirection.  Fort 
I«wls  College,  a  sUte  college  at  Durango, 
Colorado,  Is  white  orthodox  in  entrance  re- 
quirements but  runs  an  intercultural  pro- 
gram well  enough  that  It  has  more  Indian 
students  In  Its  small  enrollment  than  there 
are  In  the  relaUvely  giant  universities  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  combined. 

A  reconstruction  of  Indian  education 
around  the  fvmdamental  structures  of  the 
Indian  world — a  world  of  living  together, 
rather  than  striving  against  one  another  for 
acquisitions,  a  world  of  community — might 
conceivably  offer  a  vestibule  to  reconstruc- 
tion of  Indian  education  even  In  our  main- 
stream world. 

These  various  posslblUtles  and  hopes  are 
now  only  foreshadowed.  The  Important  news 
In  Indian  educaUon  Is  the  wholesale  transfer 
of  Indian  students  Into  public  schools.  WhUe 
Indian  criticism  U  fired  at  Indian  education 
In  both  BIA  and  public  schools,  some  of  the 
strongest  Indian  protesU  against  the  pubUc- 
school  switch  are  aimed  at  another  target 
altogether:  Removing  education  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Allaln  might  be  a  step 
toward  dismemberment  of  the  BIA  and  thus 
toward  "termination." 

Termination  Is  truly  a  word  of  111  omen 
to  tribal  Indians.  Its  meaning  In  Indian  af- 
fairs Is  the  termination  of  "Federal  responsi- 
bility." the  responslblUty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  act  as  trustee  for  Indian  lands, 
rights,  and  resources:  the  responslblUty  to 
protect  Indian  groups  In  these  righU  and 
possessions — protect  them  particularly 
against  states,  counties,  cities,  or  other  local 
powers  that  might  divest  them  of  their  rlghU 
and  possessions — and  to  provide  certain 
services  such  as  educaticm  and  health. 

These  responalblUtlee  are  baaed  upon 
treaty  promises  or  other  equaUy  legal  com- 
mitments, in  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
pledged,  in  return  for  cessions  of  value,  to 
render  unto  specific  Indian  groups  q;>eclflc 
rights  and  their  protection,  plus  the  provi- 
sion of  schools,  hospitals,  sawmills,  teachen. 
doctors,  tools  and  Implements,  roads,  suppUes 
when  needed — aU  the  services  of  the  modem 
world,  to  be  suppUed  and  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government  rather  than  admin- 
istered under  sUte  and  local  Jurisdictions, 
because  of  weU-fotinded  apprehensions  that 
state  and  local  jurisdictions  might  not  be 
trustworthy  in  carrying  out  such  promises. 

When  this  Federal  raqKinslbUlty  Is  ab- 
rogated, the  Indian  community  thus  "ter- 
minated" U  more  than  Ukely  to  faU  prey  to 
disintegration;  few  Indian  communities  are 
rich  and  strong  enotigh  to  survive  on  their 
own  imder  state  and  local  Jurisdictions 
armed  with  tax  powers  and  hostile  to  the  In- 
dian community's  way  of  life.  The  Menom- 
inee Nation  of  Wisconsin,  terminated  some 
ten  years  ago  and  transformed  into  Wiscon- 
sin's smallest  and  poorest  county,  seems  al- 
ready near  the  end  of  a  losing  fight  for  Ufe; 
White  purchasers  are  being  Invited  to  buy 
homesltes  in  numbers  that  wiU  make  them 
a  majority  In  the  county.  Whether  It  then 
remains  a  white-dominated  county,  or  is 
absorbed  by  other  counties,  or  becomes  a  Na- 
tional Park  as  some  unhappy  and  concerned 
Wlsconslnites  are  urging,  the  Menominee  In- 
dian Nation,  simply  unable  to  handle  the 
state  and  local  costs  piled  on  It,  seems  to  be 
headed  for  the  shadows. 

For  many  T"'^'*"''  such  community  disin- 
tegration Is  a  fate  to  be  fought  off  at  aU  cost. 
The  bulldog  survival  of  some  Indian  com- 
munities through  generations  of  shot  and 
shell  (figurative  and  Uteral)  that  woiUd  have 
annlhlUted  a  hundred  Prusslas  Is  Uttle  short 
of  nUraculous. 
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Many  Americans,  In  and  out  of  officialdom, 
have  pressed  relentlessly  for  destruction  of 
these,  to  them.  aUen  Indian  communities. 
Foreign  communities  of  all  sorts,  from  Amlsh 
to  Orthodox  Jewish,  can  be  tolerated  so  long 
as  the  people  in  them  are  properly  earnest 
about  toll,  thrift,  and  getting  ahead;  ethnic 
minorities  can  be  understood  as  long  as  all 
they  v?ant  is  a  bigger  slice  of  the  American 
pie.  But  the  Indian  communities  don't  much 
care  for  the  pie  at  aU,  and  this  is  truly  Intol- 
erable. This  Is  true  un- Americanism. 

The  struggle  between  those  anxious  to 
"break  up  the  tribes"  and  the  Indians  who 
want  to  live  as  Indian  commtinitles  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  under- 
ground, sometimes  In  open  view.  This  strug- 
gle underUes  much  of  the  action  In  Indian 
affairs,  even  where  it  may  not  aft  first  glance 
seem  to  be  an  Issue. 

A  strong  terminationist  ceU  In  the  U5. 
Senate  Is  In  the  very  heartland  of  Indian 
political  matters,  the  subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs.  The  committee's  chief  profes- 
sional staffer,  James  Gamble,  orlglnaUy  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  of  Senator 
CUnton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  has  long 
been,  in  the  words  of  Ralph  Nader,  "the  chief 
Congressional  worker  for  termination  and 
assimilation.  .  .  .  The  intensity  of  his  ani- 
mosity toward  what  be  considers  the  privi- 
leged position  of  Indians  and  the  BIA  .  .  . 
Is  almost  starUing!" 

Termination  does  not  raise  the  question  of 
Indians  remaining  "primitive"  or  becoming 
"modwn."  The  quaUty  of  being  an  Indian  is 
not  a  matter  of  handlcrafu  or  of  grinding 
com  but  of  the  all -important  sense  of  com- 
munity, which  may  weU  exist  more  genuinely 
in  ova«lls  or  business  suits  than  In  feathers 
and  beads.  It  is  the  community  that  is 
brought  into  question:  It  Is  only  the  tribal 
community  that  Uves  under  the  constant 
menace  of  termination;  urban  assimilated 
Tnrttana  are  already  counted  as  captured — 
perhaps  prematurely,  for  it  was  young  urbcm 
Indians  who  engineered  the  occupation  of 
Alcatraz  Island  In  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  if 
any  national  Indian  movement  ever  develops 
it  wlU  probably  be  nonreservatlon  urban  In- 
dians who  set  It  off.  But  termination  Is  aimed 
at  resMTatlon  communities  only,  and  turns 
on  (8xe  Issue  only,  the  Issue  of  allenness,  pure 
and  simple. 

Acceptance  of  tribal  Indians,  these  com- 
munal aliens,  perhaps  the  only  genuine  aUens 
Itft  in  our  world,  may  face  rough  times 
ahead,  as  paranoia  becomes  more  and  more 
a  national  characteristic.  Not  surprisingly, 
beleaguered  Indians  have  picked  up  a  Uttle 
paranoia,  too,  and  see  stealthy  termination 
plots  on  every  hand.  But  the  menace  is  in- 
deed real,  never  entirely  absent  even  under 
the  friendliest  of  climates.  OeneraUy  speak- 
ing, whenever  a  poUtldan,  white  cr  red.  talks 
of  "freeing"  Tnrti«n»  from  their  "wardship 
restrictions"  or  demands  "freedom"  via  the 
aboUtlon  of  reservations  and  the  BIA.  he  is 
probably  plugging,  openly  or  covertly,  for 
termination.  An  Indian  community  can  free 
Itself  any  time  of  restrictions,  of  reservation 
status,  of  the  BIA.  merely  by  termination  qt. 
Its  commtmlty  life.  Most  Indian  communities 
woiUd  rather  struggle  along  aUve.  It  Is  not 
separation  from  the  BIA  that  Indian  com- 
miuiltles  most  want  but  some  control  over 
their  destiny  under  the  lunbrella  of  the  BIA. 
T^ie  termination  argument  given  widest 
circulation  is  that  It  would  be  an  economy 
measure — ^"get  the  country  out  of  the  In- 
dian buslneas,*'  save  some  nwrney  even  If  it 
means  violating  every  Indian  treaty  ever 
made.  In  oonnecUon  with  this  arg^ument  fig- 
ures are  often  dted  purporting  to  show  the 
high  cost  In  Federal  funds  and  the  large 
number  of  employes  devoted  to  so  few  In- 
dians. This  expense  la  high  indeed,  even  al- 
lowing for  the  normaUy  high  plpe-frlot*oii 
oasts  of  Imiiiaiii  ntlr  operation.  BMrever, 
the  appannt  hl^  par  capita  ratio  of  costs 
and  the  number  of  jMihUc  employes  In  th» 
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Indian  business  should  be  compared  to  a  cor- 
responding figure  for  the  genenU  public  of 
total  cocts  ot  goods  and  services  and  total 
niunber  of  public  employes  In  all  Jurisdic- 
tions combined — Federal  and  state  and  lo- 
cal— for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Such  a  com- 
parison puts  the  per  capita  Government  ex- 
pense for  rese^^'atlon  Indians  about  equal  to 
that  for  the  general  population.  Politicians 
viewing  Federal  Indian  costs  with  righteous 
Indignation  are  seldom  conscious  of  this  fact. 
Nor  do  they  seem  aware  that  when  Indian 
communities  are  terminated,  the  Federal  ex- 
pens*.  although  thereafter  more  or  less 
masked,  remains  at  least  as  high,  or  goes  even 
higher,  as  the  state  and  local  governments 
demand  Increased  Federal  aid  in  supporting 
the  added  expense  the  state  and  county  and 
municipality  have  assumed:  states  and  local 
Jurisdictions  are  never  Inclined  to  forget  the 
legal    Federal    responsibility    for    Indians. 

Total  Government  expenditures  in  all  In- 
dian matters  since  1781 — Including,  among 
other  details,  the  cost  of  bu>ing  the  United 
States  from  Its  owners — totals  about  three 
billion  dollars.  This  Is  not  quite  enough  to 
keep  our  briishflre  war  in  Vietnam  running 
for  six  weeks.  There  are  many  parallels  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  our  Indian  wars  of  the 
past,  but  cost  Is  not  one  of  them. 

One  aspect  of  termination,  the  Indian 
property  of  considerable  value  that  might 
then  go  up  for  grabs.  Is  an  important  aspect 
in  the  eyes  of  would-be  terminators,  and 
perhaps  In  some  other  respects  may  be  more 
important  to  our  mainstream  world  than  is 
generally  recognized  even  by  termlnationlsts 
(aa  I  propose  to  show  in  the  concluding  ar- 
ticle of  this  series) .  The  future  of  the  Indian 
world  may  conceivably  l>e  even  wilder  than 
lU  pMt. 


KEW  YORK  CITY  COUNCIL  UNANI- 
MODSLY  SUPPORTS  RYAN  LEG- 
ISLATION TO  COMBAT  LEAD 
POISONING 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  lead  poison- 
ing is  a  serious  childhood  disease  which 
afflicts  1-  to  6-year-oId  children  in  the 
slums  of  our  urban  centers. 

Until  recmtly.  this  insidious  disease 
had  been  ignored — its  causes  and  effects 
unknown.  The  sjrmptocns  of  the  disease 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  a  flu  or 
virus,  and  often  cases  were  not  discov- 
ered until  they  reached  their  most  acute 
stages — resulting  in  possible  mental  re- 
tardation, brain  damage,  epilepsy,  cere- 
bral palsy,  and  sometimes  even  death. 

Young  children  will  eat  anything  they 
can  get  their  hands  on.  In  pre- World 
War  n  housing,  which  has  usually  de- 
teriorated, paint  and  plaster  peels  and 
falls  within  the  children's  reach. 

Although  many  cities  have  now  passed 
ordinances  forbidding  use  of  lead-based 
paint,  older  buildings  still  have  coats  of 
lead-based  paint,  to  which  children  are 
exposed,  because  the  shim  landlords  do 
not  perform  proper  maintenance  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  200,000 
American  children  are  lead  poisoning 
victims.  In  New  York  City,  it  is  estimated 
that  25.000  to  30,000  chUdren  are  afflicted 
with  the  disease. 

To  cope  with  this  environmental  dis- 
ease, which,  now  can  and  should  be 
checked.  I  have  introduced  three  bills 
with  some  20  cosponsors. 
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H.R.  9191— HR.  13256  and  14736  with 
cosponsors — establishes  a  fimd  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  which  the  Secretary  can 
make  grants  to  local  governments  to  de- 
velop programs  to  identify  and  treat  in- 
dividuals afflicted  by  lead  poisoning. 

H  R.  9192— H.R.  13254  and  14735  with 
cosponsors — authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
i;rants  to  local  governments  to  develop 
programs  designed  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  lead-based  paints  and  to  require 
that  owners  and  landlords  remove  it 
from  interior  walls  and  surfaces. 

And  H.R.  11699— H.R.  13255  and 
14734 — requires  that  a  local  government 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  an  effective  plan  for 
eliminating  the  causes  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing any  Federal  funds  for  housing  code 
enforcement  or  rehabilitation,  and  that 
these  plans  be  enforced. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  iiitroduced  a 
similar  bill,  S.  3216,  in  the  Senate  with 
cosponsors  and  our  legislation  has  re- 
ceived widespread  support. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  the  House  that 
on  February  10,  1970,  Councilman  David 
B.  Friedland  presented  a  resolution  to 
the  New  York  City  Coimcil  calling  upon 
Congress  to  enact  this  legislation.  Coun- 
cilman Priedland's  resolution  was  con- 
sidered immediately,  the  entire  coimcil 
requested  permission  to  Join  in  sponsor- 
ing the  measure,  and  the  resolution  was 
imanimously  passed  without  being  re- 
ferred to  committee.  I  want  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  reso- 
lution which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  New  York  City  Council  on  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1970. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  heed 
the  lu^ency  expressed  in  the  resolution 
of  the  New  York  City  Council  which  re- 
flects the  growing  concern  about  this 
needless  disease  and  the  need  to  elim- 
inate it. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  op  thi  N«w  Tomc  Cttt  CotJNCiL 

Resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  enact 
pending  legislation  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  cities  and  conununltles  In  order 
that  they  may  develop  and  undertake  pro- 
grams to  detect  and  treat  incidents  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  and  eliminate  the 
causes  thereof. 

By  Messrs:  Friedland,  Taylor.  Burden  and 
Postel:    Ryan,   Oreltzer   and  entire   council. 

Whereas,  It  has  l>een  estimated  that  over 
300.000  young  children  In  the  United  States 
residing  in  old  tenement  buildings  are  vic- 
tims of  lead  poisoning  aa  a  result  of  eating 
chips  of  paint  tainted  with  lead  from  peel- 
ing window  sills,  door  frames  and  walls  and 
from  crumbling  plaster:  and 

Whereas.  Approximately  36.000  to  35,000 
children  In  New  York  City  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  lead  poisoning  annually:  and 

Whereas,  60r^  of  all  lead  poisoning  occurs 
in  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  3;  and 

Whereas,  Lead  poisoning  results  in  neuro- 
logical disorders,  brain  damage  with  mental 
retardation  as  a  sequel  and,  at  times,  death; 
and. 

Whereas.  The  disablement  of  these  Inno- 
cent youngsters  directly  and  Indirectly  af- 
fects the  great  bulk  of  the  citizenry  in  terms 
of  hoalptallzatlon  coats,  maintenance  of 
mental  institutions  and  therapy  and  social 
and  other  problems;   and 

Whereas.  The  causes  of  lead  poisoning  are 
known  so  that  Immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  eradicate  same,  to  alert  parents  as 
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to  the  dangers  of  lead  poisoning  and  of  the 
need  for  prompt  medical  treatment;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  three  bills  sponsored 
by  Congressman  William  F.  Ryan  presently 
pending  In  Congress  to  provide  for  federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  cities  and  com- 
munities for  the  detection  and  treatment  of 
lead-based  poisoning  cases  and  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  causes  thereof;  now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York  calls  upon  Congress  to  enact  one 
of  the  foregoing  bills  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  cities  and  communities  In  order 
that  they  may  develop  and  undertake  pro- 
grams to  detect  and  treat  Incidents  of  lead- 
based  poisoning  and  elimlnnte  the  causes 
thereof. 


THE  QUOTA  SYSTEM— IT  JUST 
WON  T  WORK 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  country  see  tlie 
absolute  debacle  which  has  resulted  from 
the  efforts  of  the  leftists  to  force  race 
mixing  in  the  public  schools,  it  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  this  sorry  experi- 
ment nears  its  unlamented  end. 

Volimies  are  t>eing  written  about  the 
failure,  all  trying  to  prove  that  the  ob- 
jective was  good,  only  the  method  bad. 
The  reaction  of  the  mixologists  to  their 
falliuT  is  to  try  another  tactic  to  obtain 
the  same  impossible  end. 

A  totally  integrated  society  is  the  ob- 
jective of  the  left,  apparently  at  any  cost. 
So  long  as  men  are  free,  they  cannot  be 
forced  into  associations  with  one  another 
against  their  will,  nor  should  they  be. 

The  essence  of  our  civilization  is  the 
freedom  to  each  man  to  do  the  most  with 
his  life  that  he  can  do,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  same  right  In 
his  neighbor.  Success  is  not  guaranteed — 
only  freedom  to  try. 

The  quota  system  is  dismally  wrong. 
This  impUes  that  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  will  achieve  success  without 
regard  to  their  capabilities.  No  more  and 
no  less  than  the  magic  number  will  suc- 
ceed. Not  only  will  such  a  system  hold 
back  those  who  may  be  competent,  but 
In  excess  of  the  quota,  but  it  will  certify 
as  competent  those  who  are  incompe- 
tent— Jtist  to  All  the  quota. 

The  quota  system  has  failed  in  the 
public  schools.  Its  application  has  effec- 
tively destroyed  public  education  in  much 
of  the  land. 

It  is  a  dismal  failure  in  both  the  Arm}' 
and  the  National  Guard.  In  each  case  it 
was  applied  as  a  sociological  experiment 
at  best,  and  a  raw  payoff  for  demagogs 
In  reality.  It  should  be  made  plain  that 
the  task  of  the  Armed  Forces,  whether 
Regular  or  Reserve,  is  to  fight.  They  are 
not  the  proper  ground  for  either  dema- 
goguery  or  social  experimentation.  What 
improves  their  ability  to  perform  their 
mission  is  proper,  what  does  not  is  not. 

We  are  witnessing  the  incursion  of  the 
quota  system  into  the  field  of  labor,  in- 
cluding our  labor  unions.  The  architects 
of  the  school  failure  now  demand  that  a 
certain  quota  of  Negroes  be  hired — or 
given    craft    status    by    the    unions— 
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wtetter  or  not  they  aze  qualified.  U 
woMDgmea  pat  up  with  this  dishonesty 
very  long,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  Jobs, 
their  own  seniority,  tlielr  own  safety, 
their  pride  In  their  craft  and  their  hopes 
for  their  aons.  then  I  do  not  know  the 
people  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Noyes'  column  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  the  "problems"  somehow, 
surely,  must  be  solved.  They  wUl  be,  but 
not  by  further  foolishness.  They  will  be 
solved  by  reason  and  honest  evaluation 
of  the  facts,  as  they  were  solved  in  the 
South  until  the  demagogs,  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes,  deliberately  upset 
the  delicate  balance  of  a  century. 

Pertinent  clippings  are  Included  m  my 
remaiiks: 

I  From  th*  Washington   Star.   February   36, 
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School  I>«s«a«OATiON  Result*  Raise 

QUXSTTONS 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
rm  aorry.  but  I  muat  respectfully  disagree. 
I  do  not  tteUeve  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
<tf  a  deep  and  basic  reversal  on  the  issue  ot 
otvU  rights.  _  ^. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Seiuit«  ai  the 
Unltad  SUtes  has  now  cravenly  abandoned 
th«  poacy  of  racial  IntegraUon. 

Aim  moat  of  aU,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
mn  expactendng  a  popular  reaction  mUnad 
HfitizMt  ttm  black  people  of  this  country. 

That  theae  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
tma  tba  evenU  which  took  place  in  Wash- 
U^ton  lart  week  U  largely  a  measure  o< 
the  confusion  surrounding  those  events. 

No  one,  Including  the  prime  movers  in  the 
Senate  debate,  f'^'ma  to  know  what  effect. 
If  any.  the  famous  "Stennis  Amendment" 
will  have  on  the  problem  of  school  deaagre- 
gatlon.  The  despairing  intuition  of  some 
Ubecala  that  It  reflects  a  deep  and  alnlatar 
national  trend  has  no  real  evidence  to  sup- 
port It.  _. 

What  It  may  reflect — and  even  here,  given 
the  croas-currents  of  poUUoal  tendencies 
wlttkln  the  debate.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
sure— U  a  x»ew  spirit  of  oriUcal  reappraisal 
oc  sofne  of  the  basic  dogmas  of  the  dvU  rights 
program. 

A  good  deal  of  what  was  said  in  the  Senate 
echoes  what  la  being  said  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  country.  And  what  thla  adds 
\ip  to  ii  not  a  reJacUon  ot  the  obJecUvea  ot 
the  civil  ilghta  aaovement,  but  rather  a  cer- 
tain tHiii""««"" ■««■"*  by  both  racea  with  the 
results  of  school  desegregaUon  as  It  has 
worked  m>  far. 

There  were,  after  all,  a  certain  niunber  ot 
assumpUons,  held  to  be  seU-evldent,  behind 
the  Supreme  Court's  acbool  desegregation 
ruling  of  1»54. 

The  ">**"  aasumptlon,  of  ootuae.  waa  that 
segregated  education  was  inherenUy  unequal 
education.  Another  was  that  imeqtial  educa- 
tional opportuiUty  was  a  primary  cause  for 
the  disadvantage  of  black  people  within  the 
society. 

Ftom  theae  assumptions,  it  followed  loglc- 
aUy  that  an  Integrated  educational  system 
must  reault  In  better  schools  for  blacks,  even 
at  a  temporary  sacrifice  in  educational  qual- 
ity for  aooM  whites.  It  also  f oUowed— and  this 
to  the  bedrock  of  Uberal  philoMphy— that 
integration  starting  at  the  elementary  aobool 
level  must  result  in  breaking  down  aocial 
barriers  between  the  raoas  and  in  a  mar* 
barmonlaxM  and  equitable  society. 

It  U  these  assumptions  that  are  being 
questioned  today.  And  indeed,  one  would 
have  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  fanatic  to  pre- 
tend that  the  queatlons.  16  yean  after  the 
Supreme  Oourt's  order,  do  not  have  validity. 
Granted  that  the  order  has  not  been  uni- 
veraally  applied.  BwHtanfi*  in  the  South— 
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and  in  the  North,  as  weU— to  the  Uteral  ap- 
pUcaUon  of  the  courts  edict  has  been  wlde- 
^>read.  In  the  Deep  South,  many  school  dls- 
trlcU  have  been  gerrymandered  to  preaerve 
traditional  pattern*  ot  racially  segregated 
education.  In  the  Northern  cities,  segregated 
residential  patterns  and  reslstaiMse  to  the 
busing  of  schoolchildren  have  in  many  cases 
prevented  effective  integration. 

The  new  skepUcUm,  however,  has  not  re- 
sulted from  the  failure  to  achieve  universal 
compliance.  In  schools  all  over  the  country, 
a  wide  variety  of  racial  Integration  has  exist- 
ed for  many  years.  There  has  been  time  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  basic  assumptions 
that  produced  the  1964  decision.  And  the 
findings,  in  the  view  of  many  people,  are  not 
entirely  encouraging. 

It  to  hard  to  argue  that  school  Integration 
has  succeeded  In  most  places  in  significantly 
upKTadlng  the  educational  opportunity  of 
bUudt  students.  Here  In  WashUigton  and  else- 
whesa.  it  has  undoubtedly  speeded  up  the 
process  of  residential  segregation  by  the 
movement  of  white  families— and  blacks  who 
can  afford  It— toward  the  suburbs.  The  "^J 
to  that  Washington's  technically  "mtegrated 
school  system  is  today  over  90  percent  black. 
Even  where  this  has  not  b^n  the  P^*^' 
there  to  a  wideq)read  impression  that  the 
quaUty  of  pubUc  education  has  deteriorated 
dangerously  over  the  last  decade.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  variety  of  reasons  for  thte  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  integration. 

But  It  haa  been  found  that  the  cultural 
and  environmental  disadvantages  of  black 
children  from  poor  famUlee  are  not  auto- 
maUcaUy  ovecoom*  by  putting  them  in 
classes  with  whlU  children.  And  the  compu- 
cation  of  the  teacher's  Job  resulting  from 
thto  problem  has  Increased  the  strain  on  the 

system  as  a  whole.  

Nor  haa  integration  notably  tmi«oTsa  re- 
lations between  the  races.  The  growing  Tlo- 
lence  in  the  schools,  the  spontaneous  sodal 
segivgation  of  students  within  the  sohooto, 
the  demand  of  black  students  for  studies 
•lelevant"  to  them,  all  are  dtooouragUig 
symptoms.  _.  .  . 

These  negative  aspect*,  however,  certainly 
do  not  invaUdate  the  most  basic  assumpOon 
of  all.  The  goal  of  integratton— to  luraMng. 
schools.  Jobs  and  all  the  pert  of  It-atUI  to 
tMBrntlal  to  the  creation  of  a  suoeessful 
multiracial  aoclety.  A  return  to  enforaed 
segregation  In  any  area  to  almply  unthink- 
able. 

What  Is  needed.  qtilU  dearly,  to  more  time 
and  far  more  rssources  than  have  been  avail- 
able so  far  Enforced  school  Integration  has 
not  turned  out  to  be  the  Instant  panacea  tt 
once  was  thought.  The  edueatlcnal  system 
by  Itself  to  not  capable  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  affect  and  afflict  the  society  as  a 
whole.  But  somehow,  stirely,  the  problems 
must  be  solved. 

(From  the  Army  Times,  Feb.  IB,  1910] 

D0TNSK   PtJBHDW   Racial   Lbssoks 

(By  Bob  SchweltB) 

Washington. — ^Every  basic  trainee  will  re- 
ceive lessons  in  race  relations,  and  every 
soldier  in  the  Army  will  recognize  and  tmder- 
stand  the  Black  Power  salute  when  he  sees 
it,  if  the  Defense  Department's  civil  rights 
chief  has  hto  way. 

L.  Howard  Bennett,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  DefenM  for  CivU  Righte,  will  recom- 
mend the  foUowlng  action  by  commanders 
to  ease  racial  try"*^""*  In  the  service: 

"Threshold  orlenUUon",  which  would  In- 
corporate information  about  race  relations 
Into  basic  training. 

Instruction  for  every  serviceman  in  the 
meaning  of  signs  and  symboto  such  as  the 
Black  Power  sign  and  salute. 

Open  fonims  where  blacks  and  whites 
would  dtocius  racial  problems  and  related 
Issues  face-to-face. 

On-poat    social    activities    where    young 
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women— black  and  white— from  nearby  oom- 
munitiea  wotild  parttdpate. 

More  Uterature.  morles.  recordings  and 
entertainment  relevant  to  blacks  available 
to  Negro  soldiers. 

These  steps  would  be  In  addition  to  those 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Inter-Service 
Task  Force  on  Education  in  Race  Relations 
ordered  Into  being  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  R.  Laird  last  month. 

The  task  force  will  have  eight  members. 
There  will  be  one  officer  and  one  enUsted 
man  from  each  service.  One  of  the  two  from 
each  service  will  be  a  minority  group  mem- 
l)er.  A  colonel  (or  a  Navy  captain)  wiU  be 
added  to  chair  the  group  and  the  tenth 
member  wiU  be  Secretary  Bennett. 

The  task  force  will  develop  an  educational 
program  on  race  relations  to  be  used 
throughout  the  armed  forces. 

Laird  also  asked  each  service  to  "examine 
In  depth  Its  own  communications  to  Judge 
whether  or  not  It  promotes  better  tmder- 
standlng  between  races,  as  a  basto  for  then 
taking  steps  neceasary  to  improve  It." 

Bennett  would  also  latmch  a  series  of 
group  activities.  He  says  in  hto  outline  for 
command  leadership.  "A  whole  array  of  group 
activities  stiggeet  themselves:  group  singing 
(whites  could  learn  the  spirttuato  and  Ne- 
groes cotmtry  and  western):  group  dancing 
(Negroes  could  learn  the  polkas  and  schot- 
ttoches  and  the  whites  the  Charleston  and 
the  Cake  Walk)   .  .  .' 

Bennett  believes  the  majority  of  yoting 
Negroes  in  the  sei  vices  do  not  know  of  the 
progress  which  has  l>een  made  since  segre- 
gation was  officially  abolished  In  1948. 

"They  are  unaware  of  the  growth  In  the 
numl>er  of  Negro  officers,  the  steady  advances 
that  have  been  mads  by  enlisted  personnel 
In  obUinlng  middle  managrment  and  su- 
pervisory poeitions  In  a  wide  variety  ot  mili- 
tary occupational  specialties." 

The  civil  rights  chief  says  that  hto  1968 
trips  to  Europe  and  Southeast  AsU  have 
convinced  him  that  "racial  textolons  were 
dangerously  Increasing." 

He  note*  the  rise  of  racial  oonfllot  In  the 
cities  and  says  that  ths  clvU  disorders  are 
moving  from  ttaa  streets  Into  the  Junior  and 
senior  hi^  schools. 

"It  should  be  ot  q>ecial  concern  to  the 
mlUt&ry  because  it  to  ftom  youth  of  high 
school  age  that  we  get  the  vast  majority 
of  young  men  coming  Into  the  service." 

In  hto  "threshold  orlentatioa"  suggestion 
Bennett  says  "on  the  vwy  first  day  a  young 
n^an  comes  into  the  (service)  it  should  be 
Tn»/i»  crystal  clear  from  the  Irevels  of  com- 
mand that  neither  hto  color,  hto  race,  hto 
religion  and  hto  regional  background  nor 
the  place  from  which  he  comes  to  going  to 
have  any  bearing  whatsoever  on  how  well 
he  geta  along  In  ths  serrloe." 

Dlscnsslng  the  Bia<dt  Powa  salute.  Ben- 
nett said  "a  large  number  ot  white  military 
personnel  said  to  me  that  they  felt  that 
the  Black  Power  salute  signalled  and  meant 
that  they  would  be  vlolenUy  attacked.  It 
was  a  threatening  sign." 

Bennett  says  that  what  the  salute  "reaUy 
means  to  that  It  to  time  for  the  black  broth- 
era  and  stoters  to  unite;  to  work  together 
cooperatively  to  achieve  their  goato  and  ob- 
jectives, and  that  it  to  their  intention  to 
get  into  the  mfi'""*'***"  of  American  life 
at  thto  time. 

"We  should  have  blacks  and  whites  under- 
stand what  each  to  saying  to  himself  and 
to  each  other,  and  not  continue  to  let  per- 
sonnel in  the  military  talk  in  'foreign 
tongrues*  and  nnknown  signs." 

The  Defense  official  to  asking  commanders 
to  make  available  "rrtevant  Uterature  and 
the  relevant  sound— that  Is.  books,  maga- 
zines, movies,  records  and  mtulcal  enter- 
tainment—which go  to  the  heart  of  the 
search  and  thrust  for  identity  which  blacks 
now  seek.  The  quest  for  lUs  black  heritage— 
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which  is  good  and  meftntngful  not  only  to 
blacks,  but  highly  informative  and  educa- 
Uonal  for  all  personnel— Is  the  thing'  with 
the  new  breed  of  black." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Peb  26.  1970) 
OuABO  Repokts  Blacks  Shvn  ENLisTMEirr 
Dannc 
A  sur\ey  released  by  the  NaUonal  Guard 
Bureau  Indicates  that  Negro  enlistment  In 
Uie  force  over  the  last  two  years  has  re- 
mained virtually  sutic  despite  administra- 
tion efforts  to  attract  blacks. 

"We  are  »ery  disappointed  with  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey."  said  Col.  WUmer  Shl- 
mer.  head  of  the  equal  opportunity  and  civil 
righu  division  of  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau. 

Shimer.  who  compiled  the  semiannual  re- 
port   from    nationwide    returns,    noted    that 
preliminary  reporu  from  the  Army  Reserve 
and  Air  Porce  Reserve  also  showed  a  decline 
In  percentage  proportions  of  black  recruiu. 
At   the  end  of   1969.  the  combined   Army 
and  Air  National  Guard  had   5.487  Negroes 
out  of  a  total  enlistment  of  478.860.  or  1  15 
percent   of    the    force.    This   compares    with 
5,541  Negroes  at  the  end  of  1968.  when  they 
represented  1  18  percent  of  the  membership 
After   the    1967   urban  ghetto  rlou.   wheii 
predominantly  white  units  of  the  NaUonal 
Guard  were  used  to  quell  the  disturbances, 
the  NaUonal   Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders    recommended    to    then-President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken    to    raise    black    participation    In    the 
Army  National  Guard  subatantlally  beyond 
the  1.24  percent  it  mas  at  that  time 

Citing  "a  matter  of  highest  urgency." 
Johnson  ordered  a  five-year  plan  to  bring 
the  membership  to  about  12  percent  of 
Guard  units  In  each  state  However,  the 
funds  to  carry  out  the  project  never  passed 
Congress  and  similar  funds  were  not  In- 
cluded In  the  fiscal  1971  military  budget 

Shimer  attributed  the  continuing  low 
level  of  black  recruitment  to  "reluctance  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  the  force  primarily  by 
government  to  control  civil  disturbances." 
He  also  cited  a  predominantly  poorer  living 
level  as  a  contributing  factor  in  the  blacks' 
reluctance  to  Join  the  force.  Enlistment  In 
the  National  Guard  enuils  48  days  of  week- 
end drills  and  a  15-day  training  period  each 
year.  But  the  pay  only  averages  out  to  95  a 
day. 

Unlike  more  affluent  whites,  the  blacks 
cannot  afford  to  take  time  from  their  jobs  to 
enlist  In  the  guard.  Shimer  said. 

"Until  the  blacks  have  the  sam»  economi- 
cal degree  of  Uvellhood  as  whites."  Shimer 
claimed,  "they  are  less  likely  to  join  the 
Guard." 

Although  National  Guard  officials  Insist 
the  effort  to  Increase  black  participation  has 
not  been  abandoned,  there  appears  to  be  lit- 
tle prospect  of  immediate  Improvement.  Out 
of  133.107  prospective  volunteers  on  the 
fMce's  "waiting  list,"  only  1348  are  black. 

Beginning  March  I.  the  Guard  will  begin 
a  program  to  recruit  a  greater  number  of 
experienced  soldiers.  Since  many  of  these 
veterans — Including  those  from  Vietnam — 
are  black,  officials  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  drive  will  increase  black  representation. 
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•How  is  m>-  son?  '  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  loilK? 


JOB  BANKS:   A  GOOD  IDEA  IN 
ACTION 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEafTATIVES 

Thtirtdav.  Febnutry  2S.  1979 

Mr    SCHERUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  •'Wtntn  la  daddy?  "  A  mother  aokx: 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February   27.    1970 

Mr  MATHIA3  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  successful  new  tools  for  match- 
ing people  with  Jobs  is  the  job  bank,  a 
sei"vice  which  originated  in  Baltunore  in 
1968  and  Is  now  being  launched  in  many 
other  cities  luider  Labor  £>epartment 
leadership. 

The  job  bank  is  basically  a  simple, 
computerized,  up-to-date  listing  of  all 
jobs  available  in  a  metropolitan  area. 
Because  it  is  so  efficient,  employment 
service  personnel  have  been  freed  from 
many  time-consuming  clerical  tasks  for 
more  productive  work  in  placement 
sen'ices.  Employers  have  been  encour- 
aged to  list  more  vacancies  with  local 
employment  services.  Most  important, 
jobseekers  have  been  made  aware  of  sub- 
stantially more  opportunities  and  have 
gained  far  more  confidence  in  local  man- 
power services. 

In  an  article  in  the  February  issue  of 
Social  Service  Outlook,  the  publication 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Services,  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  P.  Shultz  summarized  Uie  tre- 
mendous success  of  the  Baltimore  job 
bank,  which  has  served  as  the  prototype 
and  piovlded  valuable  experience  for  use 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Maryland  State  Employment 
Service  and  the  Labor  Department  both 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
job  banks  to  date.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Secretary  Shultz'  interesting 
article  prin:.ed  in  the  Rkcoio  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OuB  National  Joa  Bank  Ststxm 
(By  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz) 
Before  the  end  of  June,  computerized  job 
banks  are  expected  to  be  operational  in  55 
major  metropolitan  areas  populated  by  more 
than  half  of  our  national  labor  force.  Others 
will  follow.  * 

Two  years  ago  there  were  none.  The  public 
employment  service  was  overburdened  with 
paperwork  and  trained  professionals  were 
forced  to  devote  their  time  to  clerical  work — 
time  sorely  needed  for  counseling  and  Job 
development. 

Because  of  the  paperwork  gap.  jobseekers 
often  would  be  sent  out  after  Jobs  thst  had 
already  been  filed,  discouraging  them  and 
annoying  the  employer. 

These  and  many  other  problems  are  solved 
by  the  relatively  simple.  Inexpensive,  but 
highly  efficient  job  bank  system  which  uses 
a  computer  lo  provide  a  dally  up-to-date  list 
of  available  jobs  In  a  metropolitan  area 

Simple  as  the  job  bank  principle  may 
sound,  it  results  In  a  major  innovation  In 
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the  operaUng  methods  of  the  public  em- 
ployment service.  It  promises  to  Improve  con- 
siderably the  entire  process  by  whloh  Job- 
•eeken  and  Jobs  are  matched. 

The  service  is  speeded  up,  and  the  exposure 
of  the  applicant  to  job  opportunities  is  ex- 
panded. In  areas  where  the  Job  bank  has 
already  been  put  into  operation,  it  U  found 
that  the  placemenu  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployed have  as  much  as  doubled,  and  that 
employers  In  large  numbers  have  turned  to 
the  public  employment  service  in  confidence 
lo  list  their  job  openings 

The  job  bank  does  not  attempt  to  use  the 
computer  to  match  workers  and  Jobs.  It  uses 
the  computer  to  assemble,  update,  and  print 
a  listing  each  night  of  all  available  Job  open- 
ings locally — in  Baltimore,  for  example.  a« 
many  as  10.000  or  more.  When  the  job  bank 
first  started  there,  only  about  3.000  Jobs  were 
offered  on  an  ordinary  day. 

Because  the  BAltlinore  Job  bank  wa.s  the 
prototype,  and  has  been  in  operation  since 
May  of  1«68.  it  serves  as  the  best  example 
oi  the  benefits  the  system  offers. 

The  chief  beneficiary  is  the  dlsadvantaerd 
applicant.  The  job  bank  has  enabled  the 
Maryland  State  Employment  Service  to  Im- 
prove stgnitlcantly  Its  manpower  services  to 
the  disadvantaged  in  the  Baltimore  area 
Placements  of  the  disadvantaged,  formerly 
about  17  percent  of  the  monthly  total, 
rapidly  Increased  to  more  than  36  percent. 

The  employer's  openings  become  exposed  to 
a  much  larger  number  of  appllcanu  than 
has  ever  heretofore  been  the  case.  Appli- 
canu  are  furnished  to  them  quickly,  and 
when  a  Job  is  filled,  the  opening  is  immedl- 
a'ely  removed  from  the  list. 

Maryland  State  Employment  Service  offi- 
cials estimate  that  every  Baltimore  employer 
having  more  than  25  employes  is  using  the 
service  now  to  obtain  workers. 

Each  morning  60  copies  of  the  300-  to  600- 
page  Job  list  are  reproduced  and  sped  to 
employment  service  offices,  to  other  man- 
power agencies,  and  to  "outreach  centers " 
located  In  the  areas  of  heaviest  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  computer  llsUngs  are  arranged  in  DOT 
[Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles)  code 
sequence.  Training  slots  and  orders  from 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  the 
orgaruzatlon  of  private  Industry  that  spear- 
heads the  JOBS  drive  to  place  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  are  Included  in  the  listings. 

The  listings  contain  such  Information  as 
the  amount  of  education  required,  physical 
demands  of  the  Job,  working  conditions, 
whether  bonding  or  security  clearance  is  re- 
quired, and  whether  a  handicapped  person 
would  be  considered.  In  addition  to  the  type 
of  job  and  rate  of  pay. 

Many  of  the  Jobs  listed  require  little  or 
no  experience:  others  are  openings  for  pro- 
fessionals. A  battery  of  order-takers,  usually 
about  eight,  records  new  openings  received 
during  the  day.  If  these  openings  are  not 
filled  the  same  day.  they  are  key-punched 
after  the  offices  close  to  appear  on  the  Job 
bank  lists  the  next  morning. 

During  the  day  the  computer  keeps  busy 
producing  unemployment  compensation 
checks  and  the  like. 

By  8  o'clock  each  morning,  the  "Job  book" 
Is  delivered  to  17  "outreach"  offices  of  the 
employment  service  in  Baltimore.  Before  the 
new  system  went  into  effect,  there  were  only 
three.  With  the  Job  bank,  it  was  poaslble  to 
establUh  the  14  additional  offices  without 
additional  personnel. 

Just  as  in  a  non-computerized  employ- 
ment agency,  the  interviewer  U  responsible 
for  matching  the  Jobseeker  to  the  Job.  If  an 
applicant  seems  qualified  and  U  willing  to 
apply,  the  Interviewer  checks  with  "Job  cen- 
tral control"  to  see  whether  appllcanU  are 
still  needed  to  fill  the  employer's  Job  order. 
"Job  central  control"  keeps  track  of  the 
referrals,  and  tells  the  interviewer  whether 
another  applicant  may  be  sent.  The  employer 
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is  responsible  for  keeping  his  Job  order  up- 
dated by  Informing  the  employment  service 
of  any  change  In  the  lUtlng.  or  whether  It 
should  be  canceled.  Now  all  interviewers  In 
all  offices  serve  all  types  of  applicants,  and 
refer  them  to  any  type  of  employer,  trying  to 
fit  or  match  the  applicant  with  any  of  the 
openings  listed  in  the  Job  book. 

The  Job  bank  Is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
steps  being  taken  to  strengthen  and  build 
the  federal-state  public  employment  service 
into  a  comprehensive  manpower  services 
agency.  It  Is  oiu  intention  that  this  service 
bhall  be  provided  with  the  best  guidance, 
equipment,  and  resources  to  accomplish  lU 
imF>ortant  mission. 

But  striking  as  the  Job  bank  is  in  assisting 
with  the  matching  of  men  and  joljs  in  the  big 
cities,  and  even  as  we  are  establishing  Job 
banks  in  65  of  the  nation's  largest  cities,  we 
are  looking  beyond  the  Job  bank  to  the  de- 
velopment of  fully-automated  sUtewlde  Job- 
and-man  matching  syswms  under  which  the 
computer  wiU  help  match  specific  Jobs  to  the 
needs.  Interests,  and  ability  of  a  particular 
applicant. 

We  expect  such  a  system  within  five  years. 

THE   coal    is    national 

We  have  been  moving  forward  rapidly  In 
this  field,  and  have  experimental  designs  for 
matching  systems  In  development  in  four 
states.  Eventually  the  beat  of  these,  or  the 
best  parts  of  each,  will  be  redesigned  for 
adoption  In  other  states  to  *>rlng  us  closer 
to  the  goal  of  a  national  Integrated  fully- 
automated  Job-and-man  matching  system. 
Prom  the  experimentation  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  already  proven  Job  bank  systems 
being  established  In  the  large  cities  wUl 
evolve  into  fully-automated  statewide  match- 
ing systems  which  eventually  will  become  a 
national  Integrated  network. 

It  is  at  President  Nixon's  reque.st  that  the 
automation  of  the  public  employment  service 
is  among  the  administration's  top  priority 
Items. 

We  have  Indeed  entered  an  era  In  which 
machines  are  aiding  the  men  whom.  It  was 
feared,  they  might  one  day  replace. 

We  have  been  balancing  prtidence  against 
urgency  as  we  forge  ahead  in  this  overall 
undertaking,  which  Is  one  of  the  moat  am- 
bitious computerization  efforts  ever  made. 

We  are  hoping  to  evolve  a  system  that  can 
instantly  produce  a  current  job  inventory  on 
a  city,  state,  regional,  or  national  basis:  a 
similar  Inventory  on  Job  applicants;  or  a  com- 
prehensive identification  of  training  areas 
and  opportunities.  Such  a  system  conceivably 
could  antlclr>ate  labor  needs  and  head  off  the 
threat  of  economic  crisis  to  a  community  by 
assessing  where  manfxjwer  programs  should 
put  their  available  resources  to  obtain  great- 
est results. 

There  are  major  problems  remaining  to 
be  overcome  In  establishing  an  electronlca 
system  big  enough  and  sophisticated  enough 
to  meet  the  exacting  needs  of  the  federal- 
state  network  of  more  than  2.000  pubUc  em- 
ployment office*.  Spread  ovr  50  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  these  offices  make 
more  than  10  mUUon  job  placemenu  a  year. 
Mom  Bvia  uKs  ir 

The  computers  required  will  be  among  the 
largest  now  made.  Ways  must  be  found  to 
make  them  do  precisely  the  things  the  Labor 
Department  wants  them  to  do.  This  can  be 
attained  only  through  experimentation  and 
development,  trial  and  error,  for  no  such 
system  has  ever  before  existed. 

The  first  fully-automated  state  man-Job 
matching  system  was  launched  about  a  year 
ago  in  Utah  and  Is  still  experimental.  It  has 
already  been  modified  and  readapted.  Starts 
have  been  made  In  Wisconsin,  California, 
and  New  York,  all  testing  systems  or  ap- 
proaches. Some  planning  on  designs  has  been 
done  in  otlier  states. 
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Thus  two  basic  approaches  are  being  made, 
which  eventually  will  merge  into  one  na- 
tional integrated  system.  While  the  sophisti- 
cated fully-automated  system  Is  being  pain- 
stakingly developed,  the  Inexpensive  and 
simple  metropolitan  job  bank  system  com- 
mendnbly  fills  the  gap  and  paves  the  way. 

The  Baltimore  Job  bank  prototype  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  the  Improved  manpower 
services  that  It  makes  possible.  But  the  over- 
all Ijenefits  of  such  a  system,  or  of  a  fully- 
automated  system,  are  many  In  economic  as 
well  as  in  human  terms. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  operating  costs 
of  a  fully-automated  system.  They  might  run 
as  much  as  8100  million  a  year,  perhaps 
more.  But  If  the  more  direct  service  provided 
by  computer-aided  systems  were  to  result  m 
a  reduction  of  the  unemployment  rate  by  as 
little  as  one-tenth  of  one  percent,  the  ap- 
proximate Increase  In  wages  be  $600  million 
annually  and  unemployment  Insurance  pay- 
ments would  decrease  by  $50  million 


FORMER  AGRICULTURE  UNDER 
SECRETARY  SCHNITTKER  FA- 
VORS $10,000  PER  CROP  SUBSIDY 
CEILING  WHILE  POPULAR  SUP- 
PORT FOR  REFORM  GROWS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  an  excellent  statement  on  proposals 
for  new  farm  legislation  was  made  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  by  the  distinguished 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  John  A.  Schnittker.  Because  of  Its 
importance  I  will  insert  a  copy  of  the 
statement  at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 

In  examining  the  statement  and  in  a 
recent  conversation  I  had  with  Dr. 
Schnittker,  I  was  convinced  that  our 
views  have  much  in  common.  In  fact 
this  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  this 
statement  with  remarks  I  made  in  this 
body  only  last  week.  (Congrkssional 
Record  for  February  19. 1970.  p.  4059.) 

We  agree  that  there  has  been  a  dis- 
turbing lack  of  administration  leader- 
ship in  designing  and  supporting  strongly 
a  soimd  farm  program — a  point  being 
made  increasingly  in  the  press.  I  will  also 
include  an  example  of  press  comment, 
an  article  by  Mr.  Don  Oberdorfer  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post. 

We  agree  that  one  change  that  simply 
must  be  a  part  of  new  farm  legislation  is 
to  restore  some  sonblance  of  budgetary 
restraints  by  making  the  farm  pajrments 
program  subject  to  the  annual  appropri- 
ations process. 

Both  Dr.  Schnittker  and  I  also  see  a 
good  deal  of  merit  in  the  administra- 
tion's set-aside  proposal  in  its  capacity 
to  "give  fanners  valuable  new  alterna- 
tives in  using  their  land." 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, we  agree  that  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  limitation  on  farm  subsidy 
payments.  Dr.  Schnittker  reminds  us 
that  Secretary  Hardin  himself  has  con- 
ceded that  two-thirds  of  all  cotton  sub- 
sidies are  income  supplements,  not 
needed  for  supply  management  purposes. 

He  also  absolutely  rejects  the  fre- 
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quently  repeated  argiunent  that  limiting 
payments  to  large  farmers  would  destroy 
the  farm  program  and  hurt  small  farm- 
ers. He  rightly  labels  it  a  serious  dis- 
tortion to  argue  "that  the  way  to  help 
small  farmers  is  to  pay  out  more  Federal 
money  to  big  farmers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  new  aspect  of  Dr. 
Schnittkers  position,  is  one  which  I  need 
further  time  to  consider.  He  now  pro- 
poses a  limitation  of  $10,000  per  program 
for  each  producer. 

As  you  know,  following  the  passage  in 
this  House  of  my  amendment  last  year 
to  limit  total  payments  to  $20,000. 1  pro- 
posed a  limitation  of  $5,000  per  crop  in 
testimonj'  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  last  July.  Dr.  Schnittker 
makes  clear  in  this  statement,  and  has 
assured  me  again  personally,  that  the 
$5,000  ceiling  is  administratively  feasi- 
ble. Nevertheless,  he  now  feels  that,  for 
1970  at  least,  the  higher  ceiling  of  $10,- 
000  would  be  a  better  choice. 

One  point,  however,  is  crystal  clear — 
the  popular  demand  for  this  limitation 
is  growing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  some  of 
my  colleagues  nuiy  have  seen  a  recent 
excellent  debate  on  the  farm  subsidy 
ceiling  presented  by  the  National  Edu- 
cational Television  program  "The  Advo- 
cates" on  February  8,  1970.  Testifying 
in  behalf  of  the  celling  were  Dr.  Schnitt- 
ker and  Mr.  Nick  Kotz  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  whose  new  book,  "Let  Them 
Eat  Promises."  is  a  damning  indictment 
of  the  inadequacies  of  our  past  efforts  to 
eradicate  hunger  and  malnutrition.  Pre- 
siding as  decisionmaker  was  Senator 
BntcH  Ba-vh  of  Indiana. 

As  a  result  of  that  debate  I  am  pleased 
to  aimounce  that  of  2,200  who  wrote  in 
after  the  show  from  48  States,  81  percent 
favored  a  limitation. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  sup- 
port is  growing  for  a  limitation  in  the 
other  body  which  has  twice  rejected  my 
amendment  passed  in  this  House.  Sen- 
ator Ba-th  himself  has  now  stated  he 
favors  a  $10,000  ceiling  and  there  are 
Indications  that  more  of  his  colleagues 
are  moving  in  this  direction. 

The  statanent  and  news  article  re- 
ferred to  follow: 

Statskent  bt  Johic  A.  SchOTttkis 
I  am  John  Schnittker.  Professw  of 
Economics  at  Kansas  State  University.  Man- 
hattan, Kansas.  I  am  speaking  only  for  my- 
self today,  not  for  any  institution  or  asso- 
ciation. I  hope  I  can  contribute  to  a  stronger 
agricultural  economy,  and  to  a  pattern  of 
federal  spending  which  dlstlngtilshee  more 
clearly  than  In  the  past,  between  high  and 
low  priority  public  programs. 

I  congratulate  the  Chairman  on  his  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago  sup- 
porting the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  at  1965 
as  effective  legislation,  and  as  the  base  from 
which  to  consider  future  farm  policies.  The 
1965  Act  has  succeeded  beyond  expectattons. 
It  requires  some  amendments,  but  the  basic 
approach  Is  sound. 

The  1965  Act  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  phantom  character  of  the  Administra- 
tion's farm  poUcy. 

After  one  year,  we  cannot  be  sure  wnM 
program  the  Administration  wants  for  farm- 
ers, or  whether  it  wants  any  program  at  aU. 
No  bill  has  yet  been  advanced  V)  Congress 
over  the  signature  of  the  President  or  the 
Secretary. 

The  failure  of  the  Administration  to  oooqa 
to  the  support  of  farmers,  and  of  legitimate 
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farm  price  and  Income  stabilization  pro- 
grama  has  be«n  a  calculated  falliire.  It  re- 
qiilres  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  address  themselves  to  these 
questions  even  more  seriously  than  In  pre- 
vious years. 

Congress  must  lead  the  struggle  to  con- 
tinue and  to  Improve  (arm  programs  In  1B70, 
since  the  President  and  the  Administration 
will  not. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  pro- 
\ldes  a  workable  base  from  which  to  begin 
this  effort.  It  should  be  amended,  however,  to 
adapt  It  to  future  needs,  to  treat  conunodlty 
producers  In  different  regions  of  the  coun- 
try more  equitably,  and  to  limit  total  pay- 
ments to  Individual  producers. 

Farm  programs  were  once  needed  to  help 
small  family  farmers.  Most  farmers  were  In 
this  group  In  the  1930's. 

It  Is  different  today  We  have  3  million 
farms,  but  only  1  million  are  serious  pro- 
ducers. Most  of  the  beneOta  of  the  com- 
modity programs  now  go  to  relatively  few 
farmers.  One- third  of  our  farmers  market 
90  per  cent  of  our  farm  products:  alx  per 
cent  market  50  per  cent. 

Benefits  from  farm  programs  are  distri- 
buted approximately  In  proportion  to  pro- 
duction on  any  farm.  So  price  support  pro- 
grams help  few  persons  on  really  small  farms 
achieve  the  better  life  tber  want. 

For  the  future,  commodity-oriented  farm 
policies  must  be  designed  principally  for 
full-time  farmers.  We  also  need  programs 
directed  to  the  problems  of  small  farmers 
and  poor  people  in  rural  areas.  Some  form 
of  minimum  Income  or  family  assistance 
plan  would  reach  many  thousands  of  small 
farmers  now  almost  entirely  missed  by  price 
support  programs. 

Some  of  the  federal  funds  now  paid  to 
our  largest  farmers  would  be  better  spent 
on  other  programs  for  farm  or  rural  people. 
We  should  design  and  finance  future  policies 
affecting  large  farmers  and  small  farmers  In 
line  with  the  real  needs  of  the  two  groups. 
and  In  line  with  overall  natlona:  needs. 

TRX  lees  ACT 

The  key  features  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  19«5  were: 

1.  a  system  of  direct  payments  to  farmers 
for  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat; 
.  2.  revised  price  support  loan  formulas  ef- 
fecUvely  setting  parity  prices  aside  and  link- 
ing feed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton  to  world 
market.<s:  and 

3  effective  acreage  control  programs. 

Direct  paymenu  replaced  high  price  sup- 
ports, and  voluntary  (payment-based)  acre- 
age diversion  replaced  (supplemented.  In  the 
case  of  cotton  and  wheat)  the  former  rath- 
er rigid  system  of  acreage  allotments. 

These  feature*  of  the  ig«8  Act  should 
serve  as  building  blocks  for  future  programs 
for  commercial  agriculture. 

FSSOCaAIMS 

Tb»  feed  grain  program  In  the  1945  Act 
la  good  legtslauon.  Price  support  and  pay- 
ment formulas  are  fiexlble.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  discretion  to  admlnuter  the 
program  toward  a  wide-enough  range  of  in- 
come and  cost  objectives. 

Feed  grain  paymenu  under  this  Act  have 
been  set  at  leveU  which  encouraged  Just 
enough  farmers  to  participate  in  acreage 
diversion,  to  reduce  the  stored  surplus  and 
later  to  gear  annual  crops  to  current  needs. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  formula  that  should  ap- 
ply to  all  the  commodity  programs 

ExlsUng  law  would  permit  surplus-free 
stabilization  of  feed  grain  supplies  In  the 
1970s.  If  present  price  support  loan  levels 
were  conunued,  annual  expenditures  would 
probably  range  from  the  current  level  of 
$1.5  billion  a  year,  to  perhaps  »a  blUlon 
a  year  by  1873  or  1974,  If  yields  rise  faster 
than  feed  grain  utilization,  as  I  expect 
There  U  adequate  authority  in  present  law. 
either  to  stabilize  farm  Income  and  total 
progrmm  co*u  to  reduce  them,  or  to  allow 
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coat  Increases  as  described  above.  The  range 
In  which  market  pricea  could  be  supported 
under  existing  law  la  wide  enough  to  suit 
almost  any  point  of  view  on  farm  policy  (or 
the  next  3  years. 

It  U  extremely  Important,  however,  to  ex- 
pand feed  grain  exports.  To  this  end.  It  would 
be  better  If  the  loan  level  for  corn  were  to 
be  related  to  world  price  levels,  and  If  feed 
grain  payment  levels  were  set  strictly  ac- 
cording to  acreage  diversion  and  Income  tar- 
gets. No  other  ameudmentii  are  needed  In 
the  feed  grain  program. 

It  Is  feasible,  however,  for  Congress  to  set 
a  maximum  level  on  total  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  feed  grains  (In  fact,  any  commod- 
ity) In  advance,  and  to  require  the  payment 
program  to  operate  within  that  authoriza- 
tion. 

WHKAT 

The  1965  wheat  program  was  n  construc- 
tive change  from  the  previous  approach. 
Wheat  U  now  priced  as  a  feed  grain;  wheat 
and  feed  grain  acreages  are  Interchangeable 
on  farms;  wheat  prices  In  the  market  are 
required  to  be  supported  near  world  price 
levels  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ade- 
quate dlscreUon  in  admlnUterIng  most  fea- 
tures of  the  wheat  program. 

The  payment  (certificate)  formula  Is  too 
rigid,  however.  Paymenu  are  tied  to  parity 
prices,  which  are  now  obsolete  except  as  a 
guide  to  the  past,  and  should  be  systemaU- 
cally  removed  from  the  law  Wheat  program 
costs  to  the  federal  government  must  In- 
crease by  some  930  million  each  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  feature. 

The  payment  formula  for  wheat  should 
be  amended  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress  to  de- 
termine payment  levels  in  advance,  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  through  the  budget  and 
appropriations  proceaa. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  program  In  the  1965  Act  Is 
seriously  In  need  of  amendment.  We  ought 
to  start  out  fresh,  although  the  baste  idea 
of  competitive  level  price  supports  supple- 
mented by  direct  payment*  la  as  sound  for 
cotton  as  for  the  grains. 

Payments  of  |900  million  per  year,  mostly 
to  large-scale  cotton  producers,  are  exorbi- 
tant by  any  standard.  Cotton  payments 
should  be  made  only  on  the  amount  of  cot- 
ton used  In  the  United  SUtes.  now  some  8 
million  bales  per  year.  ThU  would  be  the 
same  aa  In  the  wheat  program.  The  payment 
level  per  pound  should  not  be  fixed  as  It  la 
In  present  law.  (ingress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  should  have  the  freedom  to  set  max- 
imum payments  from  year  to  year  In  the 
budget  and  appropriations  process. 

The  present  languag*  In  the  law  setting  a 
minimum  payment  of  9  cent*  per  pound  on 
the  domestic  allotment  could  be  retained 
If  langtiage  requiring  total  paymenu  to  be 
equivalent  of  65  per  cent  of  parity  on  a  fixed 
amount  of  cotton  were  to  be  deleUd. 

Tlie  "snap-back  provision"  exempting  cot- 
ton from  payment  limitations  must  be  de- 
leted to  make  an  acroes-the-board  llmlUtlon 
on  paymenu  to  Individual  farmers  effective 
for  cotton. 

Acreage  allotmenu  for  cotton  should  also 
be  phased  out  or  eliminated. 

VMXqCAL    TBKAnfCNT 

Feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton  production 
are  concentrated  In  different  geographic 
regions  Unequal  treatment  of  these  com- 
modlUes  under  our  payment  programa  U,  In 
fact,  unequal  treatment  of  the  farmers  who 
live  In  different  paru  of  the  country. 

Rigid  payment  programs  noted  above  re- 
quire large  direct  Income  subsidies  to  cot- 
ton producers,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  wheat 
producers.  Paymenu  to  feed  grain  producers, 
however.  Include  Uttle  or  no  direct  income 
subslay.  Nearly  the  entire  feed  grain  pay- 
ment serves  the  function  of  production  con- 
trol, not  Income  subsidy. 
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ThU   U   well  Illustrated   In   a  Ubtilatlon 
made  available  last  year  by  Secretary  Hardin, 

FUNCTIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  DIRECT  PAYMENTS  TO 
FARMERS  IN  19U 

PolUr  imounts  in  milliensl 
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I  repeat :  feed  grain  paymenU  In  1968  were 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  limiting  output 
(supply  management),  while  only  Vb  of  total 
cotton  payments  served  that  function. 

In  1970.  nearly  the  entire  amount  of  9900 
million  for  cotton  paymenU  will  be  an  In- 
come subfildy.  since  the  national  acreage  al- 
lotment for  cotton  has  been  Increased,  and 
cotton  acreage  Is  not  severely  limited  on 
many  farms.  It  certainly  cannot  be  argued 
that  a  major  part  of  cotton  paymenu  are 
for  supply  management. 

One-half  of  all  wheat  paymenU  In  1968 
were  direct  Income  subsidies,  but  the  1970 
figure  will  be  lower,  since  the  national  acre- 
age allotment  has  been  reduced  and  wheat 
farmers  must  leave  more  of  their  land  Idle 
this  year. 

There  U  no  Justification  for  unequal  treat- 
ment of  producers  in  different  regions.  I 
urge  the  Senau  to  modify  the  payment  for- 
mulas for  cotton  and  wheat  so  that  this 
altuatlon  can  be  corrected. 

A    PATMZNT   LIMTTAnOIf 

One  major  new  provision  should  be  added 
to  the  1965  Act.  /  urge  the  Semite  to  adopt  a 
limitation  on  payments  to  any  producer  of 
farm  products  or  oicner  of  agriculturtU  land. 

It  the  UmiUtlon  applies  to  all  programs 
together,  Including  wool  and  sugar.  It  should 
not  be  higher  than  820.000. 

Alternatively,  a  limitation  of  810,000  could 
be  applied  to  each  commodity  program. 
ThU  could  be  administered  somewhat  more 
effectively.  I  have  argued  on  another  occa- 
sion that  the  celling  could  be  aa  low  as  85,- 
000  per  program,  but  I  believe  the  higher  fig- 
ure of  810,000  would  be  a  better  choice  for 
1970. 

A  ceiling  of  810,000  per  program  would  be 
similar  on  msmy  (arms  to  a  celling  o(  820,- 
000  per  farm,  since  most  (armera  have  sev- 
eral crops.  The  810,000  figure  would  affect 
more  producers,  however.  Approximately  25,- 
000  farmers — still  less  than  1  per  cent  of  all 
farmers — would  be  affected  by  such  a  cell- 
ing. In  1968,  this  Included  3.4  per  cent  (15.- 
097)  of  all  cotton  producers  with  about  45 
per  cent  of  total  cotton  acreage,  0.4  per  cent 
(5,428)  of  all  feed  grain  producers  with  6 
per  cent  of  toUl  production,  and  0.6  per  cent 
(4361)  of  all  wheat  producers  with  10  per 
cent  of  all  wheat  production.  Payments  to 
these  farmers  (not  counting  sugar  and  wool) 
would  have  been  reduced  by  about  one-half, 
or  by  8250  million  a  year.  If  a  810.000  celling 
had  been  In  effect  in  1968  and  1969.  Adding 
sugar  and  wool  would  Increase  savings  ma- 
terially, while  affecting  few  additional  pro- 
ducers. 

Only  10,000  producers  would  have  been 
affected  by  a  820,000  per  farm  limitation  In 
1968.  Paymenu  on  those  farms  would  have 
been  reduced  by  about  one-half — from  8380 
million  to  8200  million — for  a  saving  of  8180 
million.  Two  percent  of  all  feed  grains,  S-4 
per  cent  of  all  wheat,  and  around  28  per  cent 
of  all  cotton  produced  was  grown  on  farms 
that  would  have  been  affected. 

Acreage  diversion  programs  would  be  work- 
able with  payment  UmlU  at  levels  mentioned 
above.  For  the  grains,  such  small  propor- 
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tlons  are  grown  on  large  farm*  that  produc- 
tion control  would  easily  conUnue  to  be 
effective. 

Cotton  paymenu.  however,  strve  the  f uno- 
tion  of  enhancing  Income,  not  of  limiting 
production.  I  know  It  wlU  be  argued  that 
cotton  cannot  be  produced  without  huge 
subsidies.  Some  fear  that  otir  paymenu  bal- 
ance will  suffer  for  lack  of  cotton  to  expo.  ^ 

I  say  it  U  ridiculous  to  pay  ootton  farmera 
9900  million  a  year  to  produce  cotton  worth 
only  slightly  more  than  81  billion,  and  to  pro- 
duce cash  exporU  of  some  8300  mllUon  per 
year.  Our  federal  ftinds  are  too  scarce,  our 
public  needs  too  great,  and  our  balance  of 
paymenu  problems  not  nearly  important 
enough  to  Jtistify  such  paymenU. 

It  U  regrettable  that  the  argument  has 
again  been  made  in  1970,  that  limiting  pay- 
menu  to  large  farmers  would  destroy  the 
farm  programs  and  hurt  small  farmers.  ThU 
claim  U  abaoluUly  without  foundation,  as 
shown  eartler. 

Put  another  way,  this  arguea  that  the  way 
to  help  small  farmers  is  to  pay  out  more  fed- 
eral money  to  big  farmers.  ThU  U  a  serious 
dutortion. 

A  payment  llmlUtlon  will  be  difficult  for 
some  producers.  Land  valuea  Inflated  by 
huge  paymenU  may  come  down.  Some  areas 
may  produce  leas  cotton,  but  many  large 
growers,  relieved  of  allotmenU,  would  pro- 
duce more. 

I  urge  Congress  to  adopt  a  limit  of  810,000 
per  program  to  apply  to  1971  and  subsequent 
crops.  Congress  should  also  provide  firm  di- 
rectives agaliist  evasion  of  thU  provision. 

THS   SET-ASmX AOmNUTBATION    BOX 

The  set-aside  U  not  so  different  from  acre- 
age diversion  programa  operating  under  ex- 
Uting  law.  It  would  give  farmers  valuable 
new  alUrnatives  in  using  their  land,  but  It 
would  also  bring  some  problems. 

The  bill  as  it  stands,  however,  defies  analy- 
sU.  It  includes  unnecessarily  broad  admini- 
strative discretion  for  price  supporU,  and 
virtually  no  guidelines.  Under  It,  farm  prtoe 
supporU,  farm  incomes  and  farm  program 
spending  could  be  substantially  increased,  or 
materially  reduced  by  executive  action. 

A  degree  of  discretion  U  easentUl  to  good 
admlnUtratlon.  But  the  extent  of  dlscreUon 
in  the  new  bill  U  neither  desirable  nor  useful. 
A  comprehensive  and  sympathetic  analysis 
of  the  set-aside  proposal  by  Professor  TweeUn 
of  Oklahoma  SUte  University  a  few  weeks  ago 
came  to  the  following  conclusions: 

//  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  trheat  program 
cost*  paid  by  the  federal  government  v>ere 
to  be  fixed  at  recent  leveU,  the  set-aside 
would  bring  farmers  85  billion  leas  net  in- 
come in  1071,  than  the  present  program. 

//  total  net  income  were  to  be  mainflned 
at  recent  leveU.  the  set-aside  would  ooet  the 
goTsriunent  about  85  billion  more  than  the 
exUtlng  programs  would  cost  in  1071. 

TlUs  U  not  a  high  recommendatioa.  Even 
so,  the  set-aside  idea  has  features  leading  to 
greater  flexlbiUty.  especially  for  cotton, 
which  ought  to  be  examined. 

FABM  OaOANIBATION  PIOPOSALS 

My  general  views  on  two  proposaU  made 
by  farm  organisations  are  probably  clear 
from  my  earlier  statemenU. 

The  Farm  Bureau  bill  features  a  6-year 
transition  to  long-term  land  retirement  con- 
tracU  as  the  only  means  for  limiting  output. 
ThU  win  not  work,  in  my  opinion.  Long- 
term  land  retirement  U  a  useful  and  efficient 
supplement,  but  not  a  replacement  for  an- 
nual acreage  diversion  programs. 

I  favor  a  long-term  program,  and  I  had 
something  to  do  with  developing  the  Crop- 
land Conversion  and  Cropland  Adjustment 
Programs.  Long-term  oontraoU  should  be  ex- 
panded and  annual  diversion  programs  re- 
duced over  time  if  we  are  to  maintain  re- 
serve producUve  capacity  in  agriculture.  But 
long-term  oontracu  alone  are  not  enough. 

The  other  major  feattire  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau  blU  relates  to  compensation  for  low- 
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income  farmers,   and  la  an  Idea  deserving 
much  greater  study  and  support. 

The  Coalition  WU  has  good  features  arising 
out  of  the  1066  Act.  It  ineludes,  however,  a 
number  of  provlaions  which  lack  merit.  Theee 
Include  a  r^'nitnnm  loan  rate  and  minimum 
total  price  BUT^part  for  grains,  an  export 
payment  for  wheat,  and  a  minimum  prtoe 
support  level  and  acreage  diversion  program 

**The  extra  annual  cost  of  perhaps  81  bllUon 
w  more  each  year  (or  these  features  would 
not  be  a  good  investment,  considering  the 
distribution  of  farm  program  beneflU  and 
the  clear  need  for  greater  funding  of  many 
other  programs. 

Preeent  law  and  various  bllU  apply  to 
much  more  than  cotton,  feed  grains  and 
wheat.  I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  questions 
on  any  aspect  of  agricultural  legislation. 


|From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  26,  19701 

Nixon  Is  Not  Exfkcted  To  Push  fob  Rkfobm 

or  Fabm  PaoGSAM 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

President  Nixon  has  won  JusUfled  acclaim 

for  underttking  refc«n  of  several  outmoded 

government   programa.   but   on  one  of   the 

largest  and  most  glaring  of  them  aU— the 

farm  program— he  has  lowered  hU  voice  to 

the  whispering  level. 

Farm  income  support  programs  cost  tne 
U.S.  taxi>ayer8  84.5  billion  annually,  which  Is 
60  per  cent  more  than  the  federal  outlay  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  or  man- 
power training  and  about  the  same  as  the 
U.S.  cost  of  the  public  aasUtance  program 
whlct  Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  overhaul.  Un- 
Uke  th%  welfare  program,  however,  the  11<mis 
■bare  of  the  agriculture  cash  goes  Into  the 
pockeU  of  the  comfortable  and  prosperous, 
and  a  great  deal  goes  to  the  rich. 

Of  the  three  mllUon  farms  remaining  in 
America,  the  one  mUUon  largest  produce  00 
per  cent  of  the  agricvUtviral  producU.  The 
largest  six  per  cent  of  the  farms  produce 
half  of  the  output.  Under  our  subsidy  sys- 
tem, meet  of  the  money  goes  to  the  people 
who  produce  large  crops. 

The  present  agricultural  act  expires  at  the 
end  of  1070.  Early  last  year.  Mr.  Nixon's  ad- 
viser's decided  that  the  way  to  enact  a  po- 
Utlcally  satisfactory  **rm  biU  was  to  let  Con- 
gress take  the  lead.  11  things  went  weU,  there 
would  be  time  later  to  claim  administra- 
tion credit  In  farm  areas;  if  the  bill  went 
badly,  as  such  measures  tisually  do.  the 
admlnUtratlon  might  get  by  with  a  minimum 
of  blame. 

Instead  of  proposing  a  major  farm  over- 
haul of  hU  own.  Mr.  Nixon  has  said  little  or 
nothing  on  the  subject.  Instead,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  CllfTord  Hardin  began  draft- 
ing a  "ooneensus"  farm  bill  in  an  unprece- 
dented series  of  26  closed-door  evening  meet- 
ings with  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  biggest  change  suggested  by  Hardin,  to 
allow  eventual  lowering  of  prtoe  support 
levels,  faces  a  doubtful  future. 

In  view  of  the  constantly  dwindling  In- 
fluence and  viabUlty  of  the  farm  bloc,  large 
numbers  of  urban  and  suburban  votes  will 
be  needed  to  peas  a  big  money  agriculture 
bill  this  year.  No  longer  U  there  a  Democi-atlc 
president  in  the  White  House  to  put  the  arm 
on  city  congressmen  to  go  along.  In  thU 
predicament,  Chairman  W.  R.  Poage  (D.- 
Tex.) of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  been  holding  up  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, which  many  ujt>an  lawmakers  favor, 
as  a  sweetener  to  win  support  for  an  omni- 
bus farm  bill. 

The  trouble  U.  Poage  and  some  of  hU  col- 
leagues have  Uttle  sympathy  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  they  have  proceeded  to 
devise  state  P""^'*'  contributions  and  In- 
dividual work  requlremenU  which  are  unsw- 
c^table  to  n^any  uri>an  congressmen.  When 
ducus^ng  food  for  the  poor,  Poage  has  been 
known  to  berate  the  "laay"  and  phllosoi^lse 
against  aid  to  "drones." 
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About  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  hU  dis- 
trict are  under  the  poverty  line,  but  there  U 
no  food  stamp  program.  Four  of  hU  11  coun- 
ties have  no  U.S.  food  distribution  program 
for  the  poor.  Most  poor  families  in  bU  home 
county  can  Obtain  U.S.  surplus  food  only  by 
appearing  at  an  unmarked  building  once  a 
month  In  a  specified  three-hour  period. 

Another  major  political  problem  for  the 
farm  bill  U  the  demand  for  a  dollar  limit 
on  individual  subsidy  payments.  A  limit  of 
820,0<K)  per  farmer  was  passed  In  the  House 
last  year,  but  killed  after  Senate  action.  ThU 
year  the  NUon  adnxlnlstratlon  hasteluctantly 
devised  a  graduated-Umltatlon  plan  which 
would  allow  most  big  farmers  to  keep  most 
of  their  beneflto. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  really  big  bene- 
ficiaries are  cotton  farmers.  In  1067,  some 
18,000  cotton  farmers  nationwide  received 
more  than  820,000  each  in  farm  support  pay- 
menU, with  a  total  take  to  these  men  of 
8361  million. 

Texas  led  the  nation  in  the  number  of  blg- 
subsldy  reclplenu.  John  A.  Schnlttker  com- 
piled these  figures  while  undersecretary  of 
agriculttire  In  a  report  kept  secret  during  the 
Johnson  administration.  According  to  him. 
most  of  the  money  in  the  cotton  program 
goes  to  supplement  the  incomes  of  cotton 
farmers;  only  a  Uttle  of  It  U  used  to  Umlt  the 
size  of  the  cotton  crc^. 

The  way  the  farm  bill  U  proceeding  now. 
the  chances  are  it  will  face  majcr  trauma 
In  the  House.  There  will  be  significant  re- 
form only  if  Mr.  Nixon  stoutly  inslsU  upon 
it.  So  far  there  U  little  indication  be  will  do 
so. 


MR.  LOUIS  S.  SELK 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUFOKNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  oX  CalifornU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  one  of  the  most 
Interesthig  and  provocative  letters  from 
a  very  distinguished  goitleman  in  my 
home  city  of  Alameda,  Calif  .—Mr.  Louis 
S.Selk. 

I  wish  to  share  the  letter  and  the  ar- 
ticle which  inspired  it  with  my  cf^eagues 
in  Congress;  and,  therefore,  I  am  insert- 
ing them  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 

February  1$.  1970. 
Hon.  GsoacE  P.  Mn.T.Mt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DkabConcsxssican:  ThU  letter  carries  one 
of  the  finest  messages  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  I  have  heard  in  a  good  long  time. 

X  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  town  of  Axtell 
and  am  weU  aware  of  the  rule  that  no 
"colored  people"  were  allowed  to  stay  over 
night  In  AxteU.  Thank  Ood,  my  views  are  with 
Mr.  Rlggs,  and  someday  we  and  the  rest  of 
America  can  stamp  out  such  feelings  as  did 
exUt. 

I  am  sending  you  thU  letter  for  your  con- 
sideration to  read  it  into  the  Congressional 
Recoid  and  to  make  all  effort  possible  that  It 
be  given  wide  publicity  to  alert;  other  mid- 
west rural  towns  to  eliminate  such  ordi- 
nances from  their  books. 

Tbank  you  very  much. 

Louis  S.  Sklk. 


Lcrm  TO  thx  EorroB 

DxAE  Eorroa:  In  keeping  with  a  New  Year 
resolution  to  act  on  impulses  before  they  are 
forgotten,  I'm  writing  tbU  letter. 

Many  ouUlders  who  marry  an  AxteU  na- 
tive tend  to  ad<^t  the  town  In  the  process. 
The  remote  setting  of  rural  charm  has  much 
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app«*l.  Change  do«a  occur,  but  It  Is  ao  grad- 
ual that  It  gOM  unnoticed. 

Until  recMitly,  attending  a  church  mttIo* 
In  Azt«ll  was  a  tlmeleai  experience.  Th« 
thinga  that  were  said  and  done  aeenMd  to- 
tally unrelated  to  the  ciirrent  world  acene. 
Without  a  calendar  you  could  not  tell  If  It 
was  1910.  1930.  or  1940. 

But  today,  F»b.  8.  1970.  the  minister  at 
the  Axtell  United  MethodUt  Church  was  say- 
ing things  that  did  relate  to  the  world  out- 
side Axtell.  The  text  was  Jonah  and  the  mes- 
sage was  tolerance.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
most  of  the  good  folk  attending  the  serrlce 
were  In  sympathy  with  the  message,  but  It 
would  be  difflcult  to  demonstrate  tolerance 
for  black  people  In  a  town  where  there  are 
none.  But  I  think  there  U  a  way. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  AxteU  city  or- 
dinances but  If  they  follow  the  general  pat- 
tern, there  are  some  that  deal  with  non- 
whites  In  a  shockingly  prejudiced  manner. 
Assuming  such  ordinances  do  exist,  we  all 
know  that  they  would  not  be  enforced  today. 

However.  It  would  be  a  meaningful,  sym- 
bolic gesture  If  the  Axtell  citizenry  would 
take  the  trouble  to  screen  the  books  for 
rules  reflecting  racial  prejudice  and  have 
them  repealed. 

Given  adequate  publicity,  this  simple  ges- 
ture would  accomplish  two  worthwhile  ob- 
jectives: 

1.  It  would  reveal  the  kind  of  inhumanity 
present  at  the  time  the  rules  were  sdopted, 
and 

X  It  would  by  contrast  measure  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  civil  rights  movement  had 
succeeded  In  penetrating  one  of  the  remote 
eonservatlve  bastions  of  middle  America.  It 
would  demonstrate  that  people  have  Indeed 
changed. 

Ron  Rjccs. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  AND  TPE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  wrw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRJCSENTATTVES 

Thuridttw,  Februarp  26.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  I  have 
been  dotnc  durlnc  the  past  2  weeks  I 
would  like  to  taielude  in  the  Rkcoid  two 
statements  recelyed  at  a  heartnf  I  held 
In  New  York  recentir  with  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Rns)  on  atomic  energy  and  the 
envlranment. 

Today  I  am  including  statements  from 
Larry  Bogart.  of  the  Citizens  Oommlttce 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Environment, 
and  Mrs.  Claire  Stem,  of  the  Long  Island 
Environmental  Council: 
CTToaNS  ComamB  roa  Pioncnow  or  rm 
KwmKMiiairr,  Oaanvuro.  N.T. 
(By  Larry  Bogart) 

This  year  marks  the  2Stb  anniversary  of 
ttke  nuclear  age. 

What  began  as  an  awesome  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  the  unleashed  atom  on  the 
desert  In  New  Uexlco.  July  1«.  IMS,  has  grown 
to  be  a  double  threat  to  aU  of  »«»-»»>«»«/t  m 
the  words  of  the  poet,  "nUs  la  the  way  the 
world  ends — Not  with  a  bang,  but  a  whim- 
per." Dont  bet  on  that.  It's  a  nack-aad-neck 
race,  with  the  split  atom  in  first  and  seoood 
place. 

President  Kennedy  called  nuclear  bombs 
the  sword  o<  Damocles  that  hangs  over  all  our 
heads.  Today  w«  an  In  the  proease  of  enlarg- 
ing oar  noclear  arsenal,  whtoh  already  has 
the  ahUlty  to  lame*  oesrklU  by  a  factor  ot 
300.  ABlis  and  lOBVs  are  bal^  aAted  to  tbe 
more  ttaaa  100  dspota  c€  nuclear  waapcns 
that  dot  Xbm  naUon.  Already  Imporsrlstaed. 
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xmable  to  find  funds  for  restoring  a  livable 
environment  after  the  military  has  preempted 
the  largest  part  of  the  tax  doUar.  we  now 
will  purchase  security  by  quadrupling  our 
supply  of  plutonlum-warheads. 

The  national  motto  should  be  changed 
from  "In  God  We  Trust"  to  "In  the  atom  we 
trust." 

The  late  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  witnessing 
the  frightful  power  of  the  first  atomic  ex- 
plosion, quoted  the  Bhag^ad  Olta — "I  am 
become  death,  destroyer  of  worlds." 

Now  we  have  enough  nuclear  weapons  to 
allot  the  equivalent  of  30  tons  of  TNT  to 
every  cltlren.  many  of  whom  dont  have  a 
pound  of  food. 

Although  no  use  has  been  made  of  the 
power  of  the  atom  since  Nagasaki.  1970  may 
be  the  end  of  the  Moratorium  A  war  between 
Russia  and  China,  which  experts  consider 
highly  likely,  would  be  a  nuclear  war.  The 
U.S.  would  get  enormous  deadly  fallout.  Be 
warned. 

In  19S3  the  word  atom  began  to  give  way 
to  the  word  nucleus,  as  we  sought  to  exploit 
the  potential  of  atomic  energy  for  "peaceful" 
nuclear  power.  The  public  relations  people 
thought  the  semantics  could  change  the 
public's  Impression,  and  separate  the  dread 
of  the  atom  bomb  from  the  generation  of 
electricity  power  by  nuclear  fission.  The  suc- 
cess has  been  almost  complete. 

In  pursuit  of  the  Atoms -for -Peace  mania, 
millions  of  Americans  have  salved  their  con- 
sciences and  looked  the  other  way  while  the 
buildup  of  nuclear  weapons  multiplied.  We 
have  been  all  too  willing  to  believe  that  the 
benefits  to  numklnd  from  development  of 
the  "peaceful"  atom  have  somehow  Justified 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  continuing  de- 
velopment of  more  deadly  nuclear  devices. 

If  we  could  see  what  little  value  there  has 
been  In  the  whole  overblown  promotion  of 
nuclear  power  how.  contrary  to  widely  made 
claims,  the  growth  of  nuclear  power  has  In- 
troduced a  unique  environmental  threat  and 
a  danger  to  the  health  and  safety  of  millions 
of  citizens,  we  would  turn  In  united  action  to 
compel  the  governments  of  the  world  to  re- 
nounce the  employment  of  nuclear  weapons. 
We  are  now  deceived  Into  tolerating  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  fallacious  beUef  that  we  are 
enjoying,  or  soon  will,  the  blaeslngs  of  the 
peaceful  atom.  Haven't  we  spent  IIS  billions 
over  the  past  15  years? 
What  have  we  got  for  It? 
Nowhere  does  the  promotion  of  nuclear 
energy  pose  such  a  threat  as  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  and  the  already  badly 
deteriorating  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  nuclear 
planu  U  proposed  for  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated area  In  the  Bast. 

Despite  recent  revelations  that  nuclear 
plants  are  neither  *«"""^li^l.  clean,  safe  or 
reliable,  present  plans  of  utilities  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Oooneotlcut  call  for 
multiplying  nuclear  generation  ao-fold  in  the 
next  10  years. 

Consolidated  "^'»^^  has  charted  U  nuclear 
reactors  for  the  Hudson,  Welfare  Island  and 
Long  Island  *V"tnd  Long  Island  tJgHti»n 
Company  has  applied  for  a  construcUon  per- 
mit from  the  AXC  for  an  lOO-megawatt  boil- 
ing water  reactor,  the  most  poUutlng  type,  tot 
Shoreham;  and  a  site  has  been  acquired  near 
Huntington  for  another,  also  on  Long  Island 
Sound. 

In  addiUon  to  tbe  large  Connecticut 
Tankee  nuclear  sUUon  at  w«ai«-»~  Neck  on 
the  OouiecUcut  River  near  lu  mouth  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  a  large  boUlag  water 
nuke  Is  about  to  go  to  fuU  power  at  wiito^^w^f 
Point  near  New  Iio«>don.  Another  ewi  larger 
unit  Is  being  conatruotad  at  tbe  SMae  site. 
Having  been  dispossessed  tron  Cnekene  Is- 
land off  Westport.  ntllltas  are  seslrlng  Mvnt|H«' 
siu  for  a  nuke  la  that  area. 

Purtber  east,  large  rsactcrs  are  being  sug- 
gested for  Narraganastt  Bay  and  the  New 
Bedford  area,  but  an  Island  at  the  mouth  ot 
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the  Sound,  appropriately  named  No  Man's 
Land,  Is  the  only  fit  place  for  the  highly  ex- 
perimental reactors  that  are  proliferating  on 
every  river  and  bay  on  the  AtlanUc  Seaboard. 
It's  all  been  a  ghastly  mistake,  according  to 
some  experts,  but  now  we  are  boxed  In  and 
tbe  options  arent  attractive. 

The  light-water  type  reactor,  which  has 
been  so  assiduously  peddled  since  196fl  that 
over  100  are  in  various  stages  of  materializing 
has  Inherent  defects.  These  could  be  tol- 
erated In  small  out-of-the-way  reactors,  but 
assume  nightmare  dimensions  when  we  move 
them  closer  to  populated  areas,  quadruple  the 
size  and  cluster  them.  Imagine  rushing  four 
1000-megawatt  reactors  for  David's  Island. 
600  yards  from  New  Rochelle.  when  there ':> 
no  operating  experience  with  a  single  reactor 
even  half  tbe  size.  In  their  baste  to  com- 
mercialize nuclear  power,  the  Industrialism 
took  the  concept  before  the  national  labora- 
tory bad  checked  It  out.  There  have  been  no 
prototypes.  The  AEC  has  rubberstamped  the 
Incomplete  and  Imperfect  technology  and  let 
loose  on  the  land  something  that  could  be  as 
devastating  as  the  plague,  but  more  subtle 
and  Insldous. 

Others  here  today  wUl  describe  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  current  design  reactors. 
The  situation  Is  doubly  alarming  because 
New  York  State,  at  the  urging  of  Governor 
Rockefeller,  has  adopted  a  policy  of  maximiz- 
ing nuclear  power  In  the  Empire  State  and 
has  put  unlimited  funds  behind  that  effort. 
as  evidenced  in  tbe  10th  annual  report  of 
the  "Uttle  ABC  "—The  New  York  SUte  Atomic 
and  Space  Development  Authority. 

As  the  defects  of  the  light-water  re- 
actor become  common  knowledge,  the  In- 
dustry and  government  agencies  concerned 
are  frantic  to  develop  an  Improved  reactor. 
They  are  according  to  the  highest  priority, 
and  making  commitmenU  that  will  exceed  2 
billion  dollars  of  federal  subsidy  to  rush  the 
"fast-breeder"  reactor.  The  first  of  these 
"Unproved"  devices  ta  slated  for  Waddlngton. 
N.T..  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  middle  of  a 
hlgfa-rlak  earthquake  belt.  Angry  cltlsens  of 
Washington  County.  NY.,  drove  It  out  of 
Easton,  14  miles  north  of  Troy  on  the  Hudson, 
last  summer  when  they  found  out  how  dan- 
gerous It  was.  With  evidences  of  technology 
out  of  control,  all  around  us.  let  us  not  go 
ftirther  down  the  road  to  peaceful  nuclear 
power. 

On  an  attached  sheet,  we  have  quoted  a 
number  of  authorlUes  who  have  recently 
warned  against  using  nuclear  fission  for 
electric  power  generation. 

We  want  to  give  special  emphasU  to  testi- 
mony presented  January  2S.  1070.  t>efare  tl-ie 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  In  a 
Public  Hearing  In  Washington. 

Dr.  John  W.  Oofman,  a  blophysldst  and 
physician  of  Lawrence  Radiation  Laborator- 
ies, University  of  California  (Llvemwre).  who 
with  his  coUeague  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Tamplln  In 
November  had  urged  before  *V"»etf?r  Muskie's 
subcommittee  an  Immediate  reduction  down- 
ward lO-foId  In  allowed  discharges  o<  radio- 
active wastes,  or  risk  a  national  disaster,  told 
the  JCAB  last  week  that  the  situation  was 
worse  than  be  had  originally  suted.  In  terms 
of  Increased  incidence  of  leukemia,  cancer 
and  other  conditions  Induced  by  excessive 
radioactivity. 

Be  challenged  the  ABC  to  an  open  public 
fomm  under  tbe  auspices  of  any  scientific 
society  to  defend  the  government  position 
that  present  standards  protect  tbe  public. 
The  ABC  will  no  doubt  duck  tbe  issue,  one 
of  the  most  vital  that  has  ever  been  raised 
In  view  of  the  number  of  nuclear  reactors 
that  have  been  committed. 

Therefore,  we  appeal  to  tbe  members  of 
Congress  who  have  eaUed  this  bearing  and 
other  reprasentatlves  not  In  tbe  tbnUI  ef 
the  ututtles  and  Tbe  Joint  Oommntee  on 
Atooile  Boergy,  to  Introdtiee  leglelatlen  at 
once,  ealllag  for  a  Itoratcrlum  on  an  nu- 
clear constructloa  and  the  lypolafwat  of  a 
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special  committee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Srtence/Englneerlng  to  study  tbe  grave 
problem  we  face  of  widespread  environmental 
pollution  and  make  recommendations  on 
how  essential  power  needs  can  be  met  with- 
out compromising  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  people,  particularly  those  who  would 
suffer  the  greatest  damage  In  the  densely 
populated  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

Beyond  this,  we  must  stop  the  fast-breeder 
scheme  and  cut  Si  billion  out  of  the  AEC 
budget  for  next  year— as  David  LiUenthal, 
first  AEC  chairman,  recommended  years  ago 
when  he  discovered  the  peaceful  atom  scarce- 
ly exlsu  In  fact. 
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answer  short  of  putting  the  plant  under- 
ground or  Inside  of  a  mountain,  as  Ackerman 
has  pointed  out." 

STATEMKNT  PB«FA«kD  rO«  THK  PlTBUC  HCAB- 
INO  OH  THl  LONO  ISLAND  SOXJtn  BXLO  *T 
CONGRESSMEM  J06KPB  P.  ABDABBO,  OGDKM  B. 
RDD,  and  LkSmi  L.  WOLfT,  Fbbbua«t  6, 
1970 


soiu  AxrrHoarrATTVX  opinions  on  nijcleak 

POWKB   HAZAEOS 

David  E  LiUenthal.  first  ABC  Chairman: 
the  New  -York  Times,  July  20,  1969:  "Once 
a  bright  hope  shared  by  aU  of  mankind,  in- 
cluding myself,  the  rash  of  proUferaUon  of 
atomic  power  plants  has  become  one  of  the 
uglleet  clouds  overhanging  America." 

LaMont  C.  Cole,  Professor  of  Ecology,  Cor- 
nell University.  January  31.  1969:  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  rush  to  blanket  the  North- 
east with  nuclear  power  plants  Is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  misguided  steps  ever 
taken  by  man." 

SUtement  to  House  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Uarcb  17.  1969:  "League  members  want  all 
possible  effecu  of  ntxclear  plant  location  and 
construcUon  considered  before  construction 
la  l)egtm  ...  We  do  not  say  that  no  nuclear 
powered  plant  should  ever  be  built.  But  our 
members  are  saying  It  U  Important  that  the 
country  move  much  more  slowly  and  with 
greater  safeguards  Into  the  age  of  nuclear 
generated  electric  power." 

Quoting  Philip  Spom,  former  head  of 
American  Electric  Power:  Porbes  Magazine. 
November  15.  1968.  p.  68:  "Spom  worries 
about  safety.  'We  ought  to  slow  down."  he 
says.  'We  ought  to  begin  to  get  some  ex- 
perience out  of  these  ordered  before  we  go 
ahead  with  more.  We  don't  have  any  atomic 
power  In  operation;  it's  practically  nothing- 
less  than  10,000  megawatts  by  1970.  What 
we  have  is  nothing.  What  we  have  wdered  la 
a  great  deal.  We  need  to  get  that  going  and 
to  have  some  experience.  In  atomic  matters, 
we  ought  not  to  rush.  Were  going  to  have 
some  acddenu  with  atomic  plants.  We  don't 
want  to  have  any.  None  of  us  In  the  business 
does.  But  were  going  to.  Lets  get  our  expe- 
rience and  have  our  accidents  now  before  we 
take  more  chances  vrlth  more  plants.' " 

The  New  York  Times.  Sunday,  December  29, 
1968.  p.  1  report  from  Dallas  meeting,  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence: "Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  director  of  the 
Center  of  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems  at 
Washington  University.  St.  Louis,  said,  for 
example,  that  the  use  of  nuclear  reactors  had 
to  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  'hidden  coste' 
to  human  health  from  the  release  of  lodlne- 
131.  a  radioactive  substance  that  could  set- 
tle In  the  thyroid  gland  and  possibly  cause 
cancer." 

Senator  George  McGovem:  letter  to  Anti- 
Pollution  League,  March  14, 1969:  "I  certainly 
agree  with  you  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  been  less  than  zealous  in 
exercising  Its  obligation  to  review  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
I  intend  to  stipport  efforts  to  bring  the  Joint 
Committee's  findings  out  Into  the  (V*U-  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  how  Its  environ- 
ment is  being  threatened." 

Robert  L.  Whltelaw,  Virginia  Polj-technlc 
Institute.  Blacksburg.  Virginia:  IEEE  Trans- 
acilons.  May  1969.  pp.  S74-76:  "There  Is  stlU 
by  common  consent  an  unwritten  agreement 
to  treat  as  'incredible'  the  most  fearful  of  aU 
nuclear  accidents  that  can  occur  in  any  plant 
with  a  highly  pressurized  primary  system. 
Such  an  accident  Is,  of  course,  the  explo- 
sive rupture  of  the  primary  vessel  ItseU, 
which  U  ruled  out  of  the  Ust  of  credible 
accidents  for  the  simple  reason  there  is  no 


My  name  Is  CHaire  Stern,  and  I  am  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Long  Island  ^- 
vlronmental  Council.  I  am  speaking  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  CouncU  in  my  gen- 
eral remarks,  and  I  will  refer  specifically  to 
the  Huntington  Audubon  Society  and  to  the 
Long  Island  Sound  AssocUtlon  In  the  course 
of  my  statement. 

The  Long  Island  Environmental  Councu 
Is  a  membership  organization  chartered  un- 
der New  York  State  Uw  as  a  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt  oorporatton.  with  individual  and  or- 
ganizational memberships.  A  sampling  of  our 
member  organizations:  The  Three  Long 
Island  Chapters  of  the  Audubon  Society,  Ac- 
tion to  Preserve  the  North  Shore,  the  Nassau 
Outdoor  &  Hiking  Club,  the  Adirondack 
Mountain  Club.  Manhassel  Bay  Sportsman's 
Club,  Manhaaset  Bay  Civic  Association,  tbe 
North  Shore  Unitarian  Chiu^ch,  the  Brook- 
haven  Town  Resources  Council,  the  Sag 
Harbor  ConservaUonisto,  etc.— a  variety  of 
conservation  groups,  civic  associations,  and 
religious  institutions.  We  work  with  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Girl  Soout«  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  aU  of  whom  have  a  naUonal  charter 
which  precludes  their  group  membership  In 
a  council  which  takes  leglslaUve  acUon.  The 
CouncU  has  adopted  as  Ita  basic  principle 
the  view  that  re^wnslblllty  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  coatrol  of  a  quality  environment 
ultimately  rests  on  the  cooperaUon  and 
knowledge  of  public  officials,  the  sdentlflc 
community  and  an  informed  pubUc. 

We  therefore  have  structured  the  Internal 
organization  of  the  Council  to  assure  an 
active  role  for  the  scientists  and  technically- 
ualned  residents  of  Long  Island  to  give  their 
advice,  based  on  their  professional  compe- 
tence. In  each  -area  of  our  environmental 
concern. 

Some  of  the  speakers  today  are  among 
those  we  turn  to  for  gtUdance.  We  also  work 
closely  with  the  Scientists'  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Information  based  in  New  York  City  and 
St.  Louis,  and  with  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Pund. 

By  our  charter  we  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counUes.  but 
we  cooperate  with  groups  and  individuals 
in  the  entire  metropolitan  area  on  specific 
problem  areas  such  as  Jamaica  Bay.  Uttle 
Neck  Bay,  etc. 

So  much  for  an  explanation  of  our  orga- 
nization and  our  structure.  l«t  me  restate 
clearly  that  the  Council  is  a  coordinating 
federation  of  men.  women,  adult  and  stu- 
dents, who  are  unwilling  to  accept  a  second- 
best  environment,  and  who  feel  a  sense  of 
crisis  and  urgency  in  restructtirtng  our  na- 
tional goals  and  will  support  eipendittirea  to 
accomplish  those  goals.  Por  example,  the 
Council  was  the  only  regional  organization 
to  associate  with  the  Citizens  Crusade  for 
Clean  Water,  working  to  appropriate  tl  bil- 
lion for  sewage  treatment  plants.  And  we 
will  monitor  the  release  of  the  •800  million 
to  the  states  whUe  we  take  up  the  $1.25 
billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

You  as  Congressmen  are  receiving  more 
vlslU  and  telephone  calls  than  ever  before 
to  save  the  Everglades,  vote  "no"  on  the 
■nmber  Supply  Act,  vote  "yes  "  for  water  pol- 
lution abatement,  etc. — and  there  have  been 
some  successes.  The  postponement  of  the 
vote  on  the  Timber  Act  today  indicates  the 
effectiveness  of  a  combined  voice  of  Informed 
power. 

But  I  .can  tell  you  we  are  losing  the  battle 
on  a  daily  basis  through  the  decisions  made 
by  local  zoning  boards  and  board  of  trustees 
who  have  neither  the  knowledge,  nor  the 
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time  to  acquire  the  understanding  of  the 
destruction  of  our  precious  resources. 

Item:  A  salt  marsh  is  being  lUled  In  for  a 
pftrif<"e  lot  In  Great  Neck  Estates. 

Item:  A  park  In  Bellmore  Is  Iselng  con- 
sidered for  the  site  for  a  special  services 
school. 

Item:  An  oil  purification  plant  is  an- 
nounced In  Northport. 

Item:  A  greenbelt  Is  set  aside  crossing 
Suffolk  County  north,  south  part  of  the  area 
is  rezoned  for  development  and  iUegal  dredg- 
ing was  taking  place  this  week. 

Item:  Nuclear  power  plants  are  planned 
for  Long  Island  Sound  while  we  are  bom- 
barded with  press  releases  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  from  the  power 
companies  that  we  conservationists  are  tern 
in  number  and  obstructionists  in  attitude. 
The  list  is  endless. 

I  have  emphasized  the  variety  of  local 
crises  we  are  responding  to,  and  now  let  me 
support  certain  principles  directly  connected 
with  the  quality  of  the  Long  Island  Sound 

We  of  the  Council,  and  the  Huntington 
Audubon  Society  support  the  legislaUon  pro- 
posal for  a  one-year  moratorium  on  build- 
ing any  plants  on  the  Sound  in  order  to 
determine  in  advance.  If  possible,  the  po- 
tential cumulative  effects  of  such  projects. 
We  all  need  and  use  power.  We  ask  only  for 
a  short  holding  time  which  can  be  used  for 
reevaluatlon  and  rethinking  by  the  utilities. 
by  government,  scientists  and  the  people.  De- 
cisions to  construct  projects  or  legislate  con- 
trols are  made  by  too  many  agencies,  too 
many  departments,  too  many  municipali- 
ties— from  the  federal  down  to  the  village. 
We  need  one  commission  responsible  for 
an  overview  of  the  Long  Island  Sound,  which 
will  see  the  interrelationship  of  a  request 
to  dredge  in  Great  Neck,  in  Larchmont.  In 
Jamesport.  Who  will  work  to  restore  the 
quality  of  the  shorelines  for  recreation  and 
public  access. 

Who  wlU  view  the  Sound  as  a  natural  re- 
source of  unequalled  proportions  that  must 
be  protected. 

We  urge  that  hearings  be  planned  on  S. 
2472  in  the  very  near  future  to  enable  tis  to 
have  an  IdentlfUble.  poUtlcally  responsible 
agency  for  the  Sound. 

It  is  for  Just  this  reason  that  we  formed 
the  Long  Island  Sound  Association,  a  steer- 
ing committee  of  the  leadership  represent- 
ing Westchester  County,  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Shores  of  Conn,  and  Long  Island. 

The  citizens  are  ready.  We  hope  the  Con- 
gress Is. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  beard 
today,  and  look  forward  to  working  along 
with  you  in  our  effort  to  bring  a  new  set  of 
Indices  to  our  cost  benefit  ratios  and  to  work 
for  rational  planning  with  respect  for  our 
natural  systems,  and  a  national  well-being 
for  all  our  citizens. 


GOVERNOR  MADDOX— IN  TRUTH  A 
MAD  OX 


HON. 


ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALirORNI.V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1970 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  Members  dining  room  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  treated 
to  the  fantastic  spectacle  of  Lester  Mad- 
dox,  Governor  of  Georgia  and  advocate 
of  law  and  order,  passing  out  ax  handles 
to  all  who  would  accept  them.  Shortly 
thereafter,  12  Members  of  this  body,  in- 
cluding three  from  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia—Messrs. COHELAN,  REES.  AND  WAL- 
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DIE — took  the  floor  to  condemn  this  man 
and  his  action. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  associate 
myself  with  their  remarks  in  every  re- 
spect. 

Perhaps  the  ax  handle  Is  the  symbol  of 
justice  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Perhaps 
it  is  not.  I  note  that  one  member  of  th^ 
Georgia  delegation  has  characterized  the 
ax  handles  as  "offensive."  and  I  am  glad 
to  hear  this.  At  the  same  time.  I  note 
that  the  rest  of  the  Georgia  delegation 
has  not  been  heard  from. 

In  any  case,  the  ax  handle  is  not  yet 
the  symbol  of  law  and  order  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  symbol  of  hooliganism  and 
the  law  of  the  jungle,  and  it  is  no  less  so 
in  the  hands  of  an  elected  public  ctficial. 


FALSE  ECONOMY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration says  it  is  economizing  this 
year  to  combat  inflation  and  save  tax- 
payer dollars.  One  example  of  this  so- 
called  economy  is  the  closing  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  located  in 
Milford.  Conn.  The  Laboratory,  operated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  en- 
gaged in  molluscan  aquaculture  research. 
In  layman's  language,  the  Milford  Lab- 
oratory is  developing  a  better  breed  of 
oyster. 

The  40-year-old  lab  moved  into  a  new 
$2  million  facility  approximately  2  years 
ago.  This  highly  specialized  facility,  de- 
scribed as  "the  finest  shellfish  laboratory 
in  the  world."  operated  last  year  on  a 
budget  of  approximately  $336,000. 

The  laboratory  research  program  in- 
cludes phj'siologlcal  requirements  and 
behavior  of  larval  and  juvenile  mollusks; 
effect  of  environment  of  growth  and  fat- 
tening: genetics — to  produce  higher 
quality  meats  and  disease-resistant 
strains — physiological  requirements  of 
marine  algae  utilized  as  food  by  mollus- 
can shellfish:  and  development  of  me- 
chanical and  chemical  methods  to  con- 
trol predators  such  as  starfish  and 
oyster  drills.  The  practical  result  of  this 
research  has  been  to  revive  a  dying  in- 
dustry to  the  point  where  it  again  har- 
vests over  a  million  bushels  of  oysters  a 
year.  Contributions  in  the  past  few  years 
to  the  commercial  shellfish  industry 
alone  have  been  worth  far  more  than  the 
entire  investment  in  the  laboratory  over 
its  40-year  lifespan.  The  potential  return 
on  the  investment  for  the  future  is  ines- 
tima  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  to  close  the 
Milford  Laboratory  on  May  30  of  this 
year  is  obviously  false  economy.  The  fact 
is  illustrated  dramatically  by  Carroll  Ca- 
vanagh  in  a  recent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bridgeport  Post.  For  this 
reason.  I  insert  that  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Aktuxs  by  Cabbou.  Cavanacr 

There  remalna  aome  hope  that  at  least  cer- 
taUt  departments  of  the  US.  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial   Fisheries    laboratory,   only    recently 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(late  1968)  rehoused  In  a  specially  designed 
multl-mllUon  dollar  new  technical  building 
on  Milford  harbor.  wUl  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  their  research  goals. 

But  the  recent  edict  of  the  Bureau,  a  unit 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Oepartment 
of  Natural  Resources) .  of  the  Interior  depart- 
ment, calls  for  closing  the  laboratory  by 
May  1,  and  handing  the  building  over  to  some 
other  federal  government  agency  showing  a 
need  for  It.  Emissaries  of  other  agencies  are 
already  making  Inspections  and  considering 
its  usefulness. 

Regional  officials  of  the  Fisheries  bureau 
SHld  last  week  they  regret  the  scheduled  clos- 
ing of  the  Milford  facility  but  It  has  become 
necessary  as  a  result  of  a  $7  million  cut  In 
the  bureau's  $52  million  budget. 

MOVK    IS    PBOTESTEO 

The  outcry  against  the  threatened  closing 
has  been  strenuous.  Virtually  every  sector  of 
I  he  aqulculture  and  shellfish  community  has 
opposed  the  closing. 

J.  Richards  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Shellfish  commission,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  largest  oyster  growing 
and  breeding  concern  north  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Long  Island  Oyster  Farms,  Inc..  terms 
the  closing  or  curtailment  "catastrophic." 

He  says  that  the  economy  move  is  extremely 
short-sighted,  decrying  the  decision  to  cease 
basic  research  In  a  field  where  so  much  has 
been  done  to  make  America  the  leader  in 
aqulculture. 

Mr.  Nelson  insists  that  enhanced  produc- 
tion of  protein  from  these  estuaries  Is  of  great 
significance  to  this  country  and  the  world, 
and  that  shutting  off  an  outstanding  source 
of  knowledge  about  that  development  Is  not 
economy. 

The  budget  for  the  laboratory,  he  polnu 
out.  is  a  mere  $336,000  a  year,  a  tiny  sum  in 
relation  to  the  effectiveness  and  value  of  the 
work  of  the  laboratory,  and  a  relation  to 
other  federal  expenditure*  for  far  less  prom- 
ising ends. 

Norman  and  HlUard  Bloom,  growers  from 
Norwalk  with  grounds  all  along  the  Connecti- 
cut shore,  are  equally  opposed  to  the  decision 
to  close,  as  Is  Jack  Radel,  who  head  the 
Andrew  Radel  Oyster  company  on  South  Nor- 
walk and  Oyster  Bay. 

•rtlST    OP    OTSTEB    BBECOINO 

The  building  was  engineered  and  elabo- 
rately designed  around  what  evolved  over 
the  years  a*  the  laboratory  organization's 
chief  mlaalon,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
oysters  and  other  edible  bivalve  mollusks.  In 
that  mission  there  came  to  be  Included  fun- 
damental studies  of  the  foods  of  these  highly 
valuable  shellflsb.  the  algae.  The  algae  are 
microscopic  plants  of  almost  Infinite  variety 
that  abound  In  most  littoral  tea  water,  and 
are  of  benefit  to  man  In  almost  no  other 
fashion  than  in  their  role  as  fodder  for  tbe 
oysters,  clams  and  mussels  he  eat«. 

The  May  1  closing  date  will  terminate 
the  research  of  oysters  genetics  and  the 
farming  of  the  algae,  unless  the  new  federal 
landlord  will  be  willing  to  accommodate 
these  two  programs,  the  only  ones  given  any 
kind  of  stay  of  execution.  In  lt«  utilization 
of  the  premises. 

Even  under  such  sufferance  it  Is  hard  to 
see  how  these  two  programs  will  flourish. 
The  ongoing,  year-round  breeding  and  rear- 
ing of  swarms  of  tiny  shellfish  larvae,  the 
forerunners  of  the  mature  shellfish,  are  re- 
lied upon  m  the  geneUc  studies  for  the  in- 
dlspenslble  new  batches  of  crosses  In  pur- 
suit of  the  heredttable  characteristics  of 
oysters.  Without  the  rearing  program  to  rely 
upon,  the  genetics  team  wlU  have  to  breed 
and  rear  its  own  oyster  offspring. 

LAB  TEAM  IS  DNtQt;X 

The  genetics  team  consist*  of  Dr.  L.  Croa- 
bie  Longworth  and  her  assistant.  Miss 
Sheila  S.  Stiles.  They  are  at  present  the  only 
team  In  the  nation,  and  very  probably  the 
world,  whose  work  is  devoted  solely  to  basic 
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geneUc  shellfish  research.  The  artificial 
breeding  and  rearing  they  will  have  to  take 
on  is  in  it«elf  an  art  and  a  technology  that 
has  only  recently  become  established.  The 
MUford  laboratory  has  been  the  fountain- 
bead  of  research  on  that  art  and  technology. 

The  raUonale  of  the  closing  is  the  premise 
that  the  states  control  the  waters  in  which 
most  shellfish  grow  and  should  therefore 
undertake  for  themselves  the  work  now  done 
by  the  federal  laboratory.  In  granting  pos- 
sible reprieve,  or  something  like  it.  to  the 
genetics  program,  the  administrators  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  take  some 
cognizance  of  the  value  of  the  genetic 
knowledge  that  ha.s  been  accreted  slowly  over 
the  past  two  years.  This  knowledge  Is  rep- 
resented in  tlie  segreg.iied  strains  of  oysters 
growing  in  the  specially  constructed  cultiva- 
tion tanlcs  covering  a  field  near  the  labora- 
tory, and  by  the  records  and  analyses  kept 
by  Dr.  Longworth. 

Something  of  the  same  regard  is  shown  for 
the  bank  of  80  dilTerent  pure  cultures  of  sin- 
gle species  of  shellfish  food  algae  maintained 
under  the  laboratory's  "diet"  program.  These 
cultures,  developed  and  maintained  under 
the  direction  of  another  woman  authority  In 
her  field.  Dr.  Ravenna  Ukeles.  are  without 
doubt  the  finest  reservoir  of  pure  marine 
algae  strains  in  the  world.  Small  "start- up' 
batches  of  these  unique,  bacteria-free  cul- 
tures are  shipped  to  commercial  shellfish 
hatcheries  and  to  university,  state  and  na- 
tional laboratories  around  the  world. 

For  the  present,  the  ultimate  significance 
of  these  strains  Is  how  well  they  serve  as 
food  for  the  growing  baby  oysters  and  clams, 
though  the  study  of  algae  for  themselves  as 
a  direct  source  of  food  for  man,  or  as  fodder 
for  land  animals  is  growing. 

DBIVK  TO  SATE  LAB 

The  oyster  growers  of  Connecticut.  New 
York  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  have  en- 
tered upon  a  campaign  to  save  the  laboratory 
in  toto.  They  have  been  Joined  by  shellfish- 
erles  scientists  throughout  the  country. 

The  Oyster  Institute  of  North  America  has 
urged  all  Its  members  to  write  to  Russell 
Train,  chairman  of  the  Presidential  Council 
for  Environmental  Quality,  at  the  Interior 
Department,  or  to  Walter  Hlckel.  Interior 
Secretary,  or  Charles  H  Meacham.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  to 
urge  reconsideration  of  the  decision  to  close 

The  laboratory  has  three  other  programs 
which,  under  present  decisions,  will  be  ter- 
minated. They  are:  Physloecology,  Rearing 
and  Predator  and  Disease  Control. 

From  the  work  In  physloecology  much  per- 
tinent information  on  water  quality,  dis- 
covered through  observance  of  the  effect  of 
pollutants,  on  shellfish,  their  larvae  and  their 
food,  has  been  amassed. 

SCCCXSS  OP  PBEDATOB  CONTBOL 

Predator  Control,  under  Clyde  MacKeoEle. 
Jr.,  has  contributed  materially  to  the  very 
recent  resurgence  of  relative  abundance  of 
oysters  In  Connecticut  and  Long  Island  wa- 
ters. Mr.  MacKencle  has  carried  his  program 
of  studious.  Informed  cultivation  of  the 
grounds  of  the  oystermen,  scutw  diving  on 
the  average  of  two  days  a  week  year  'round 
on  the  t>eds  of  the  grower,  innovations  and 
refining  mechanical  and  chemical  techniques 
to  control  the  oyster  drill  and  the  starfish, 
the  great  predator  on  oysters.  His  work  and 
his  gospel  of  care  are  extendable  to  other 
shellfish  areas. 

His  efforts  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
return  of  oyster  populations  to  levels  which 
permit  harvests  above  a  million  bushels  an- 
nually from  the  Sound  oysters.  This  come- 
back follows  an  unremitting  decline  lasting 
for  30  years. 

The  rearing  program  may  be  said  to  un> 
derlle  most  of  the  other  programs  carried  on 
within  the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  was 
commissioned  In  1031.  Its  first  substantial 
building  was  occupied  in  1B41. 
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The  Bureau's  decision  is  In  line  with  a 
determination  to  transfer  attenUon  to  stocks 
of  flnflsh  to  the  open  sea.  Many  scientists 
challenge  such  a  value  Judgment,  arguing 
that  finfish  can  only  be  negatively  managed 
and.  at  best,  the  taking  stabilized  at  sonae- 
thlng  called  "the  maximum  sustainable 
vield":  whereas  Increases  of  shellfish,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  proprietary  to  the  nation  de- 
veloping them,  are  virtually  without  celling 
and  are  a  direct  result  of  the  effort  expended 
and  the  knowledge  applied  In  cultivating  the 

shellfish.  .     . 

The  shellfish  hatchery  as  a  concept,  to 
which  the  laboratory  has  so  significantly  con- 
tributed. Is  seen  by  many  as  the  door  to  a 
new  shelflsh  era. 

Without  the  hatchery,  genetics,  through 
which  prodlgloiu  accomplishments  have 
been  made  in  plant,  poultry  and  large  ani- 
mal production,  U  impoaalble.  The  hatchery 
species  to  new  niches  around  the  world, 
makes  possible  the  transfer  of  shellflsb 
without  the  fear  of  mtroduction  of  diseaaes, 
new  predators  or  other  undesirable  orga- 
nisms. MllUons  of  tiny  larvae,  or  Juvenile 
moUuaks,  can  now  be  fiown  from  one  place  to 
another  and  ultimately  planted  on  new 
shores  Presently,  for  Instance,  the  American 
hardcUm  U  being  cultivated  around  the 
shores  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  promising  a 
new  fishery  which  comes  a  total  dividend, 
since  the  clams  interfere  with  no  existing 
commercial  species. 

POlXtmON   WOBK   SBMf   Hl-RT  WrTH   Cl-OSINO 

OP  Lab 


STBATPoao.— Edwin  Pordham.  chairman  ot 
the  Stratford  SheUflah  commission,  yeater- 
day  urged  the  pubUc  to  write  to  ConnecUcut 
membera  of  Congress  in  a  campaign  to  keep 
the  IClUord  laboratory  <rf  the  U.S.  Btireau  of 
Commercial  FUhertes  In  operation.  TT»*  bu- 
reau announced  last  week  the  faciUty  would 
be  cloMd  in  May  because  of  budget  out*. 

Mr.  Focdham  yesterday  pointed  out  the 
laboratory  here  has  long  been  conducting 
Btudle*  to  curb  water  pollution.  In  this  ooQ- 
nectlon,  he  said  cloaing  the  laboratory  would 
aeem  to  conflict  with  President  Nixon's  em- 
phasis on  combatting  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. 

TEXT  OP  STATEMENT 

Here  U  Mr.  Fordham't  statement: 
"Pollution  la  a  woard  which  baa  become 
very  poptUar  within  the  last  few  months.  For- 
merly sUent  cltisetui  have  suddenly  foimd 
their  voices  and  are  becoming  involved  In  tb« 
pollution  problem. 

Most  ciUsens  in  which  areas  are  aware  ot 
the  Bureau  oC  Commercial  Fisheries  labora- 
tory In  Milford.  but  aaaoclate  it  primarily 
with  the  oyster  Industry.  Few  persons  realias 
that  personnel  m  this  Uboratory  taavs  been 
Investigating  and  publishing  facts  relating 
to  the  effecu  of  pollution  on  sheUflsb  species 
since  1961.  They  have  been  studying  tbe  Ufa 
eyclss  of  shallflsh  species  for  more  than  80 
years,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  their  work 
have  become  Involved  with  poUutanto  affect- 
ing the  abellflsh  Industry. 

"Factual  studies  have  been  putdisbed  re- 
garding pestlddee.  detergents,  turbidity,  silt- 
ing, which  are  forms  of  i>ollution  affecting 
embryonic  development  of  all  shelUUh.  Oil 
pollution  has  created  many  recent  problems 
and  standard  metlMds  of  testing  for  this 
pollutant  Involves  oyster  embryos  as  tbe  test 
material. 

"This  method  was  developed  from  funds  of 
the  federal  Water  Pollution  OontnA  Act,  and 
yet  was  an  offshoot  of  wmk  carried  out  at  the 
MiUord  laboratory.  A  adentlst  In  the  State 
of  Washington  devised  a  test  (or  sulphur 
wastes  from  paper  mills  through  tue  of  shell- 
fish  embryos.  Destruction  at  algae,  a  baslo 
link  in  tbe  food  ^aln  of  On  flab  as  well  as 
,h^»li«it^  has  been  attributed  to  pesticides 
by  studies  at  this  laboratory. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  when  only 
a  few  voices  were  beard  protesting  vic^- 
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tlons  of  laws  relating  to  pollution,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  at  MUford  bad 
already  become  involved  in  the  problem. 

"Today  the  Milford  laboratory  Is  faced 
with  a  grave  problem.  President  NUon  has 
financed  investigations  and  control  programs 
regarding  poUutlon  on  one  hand,  but  has 
reduced  the  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  on  the  other.  Consequently, 
the  Uboratory  facUlUes  at  Milford,  are  to  be 
closed  May  1,  1970. 

NEW   LAB  COST  $1.3    MILLION 

"Two  years  ago,  new  laboratory  facilities 
costing  $1.3  million  were  constructed  on  the 
Milford  site.  ThU  laboratory  Is  the  finest  fa- 
cility of  Its  type  in  the  United  States. 

"To  close  this  marine  laboratory  and  lose 
the  personnel  who  have  carried  out  so  many 
original  investigations  regarding  water  pol- 
lution Is  net  a  sound  decision  Uom  any  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  Here  are  facilities,  capa- 
ble personnel  experienced  in  the  areas  which 
must  be  studied.  ,     ^  ^  * 

•"This  laboratory  should  not  be  closed  but 
should  be  utlllzKl  to  Its  fullest  capacity  for 
pollution  study.  Our  political  leaders  should 
recognize  this  laboratory  for  lU  contribu- 
tions throughout  the  world  In  the  flelds  of 
shellfish  culture,  pesticides  and  detergent 
pollution  studies,  algae  culture,  predator 
control  through  use  of  chemicals  and  genetics 
related  to  aqul  culture. 

"It  is  hoped  that  fishermen,  hunters,  boat- 
men and  all  sportsmen  will  recognize  that 
they  have  been  affected  by  the  growth  of 
poUutlon  in  the  last  decade,  yet  the  work 
of  the  MlUord  laboratory  la  Just  beginning 
to  pay  dividends  In  the  form  of  applied  sci- 
ence It  Is  hoped  that  the  pubUc  will  take 
the  interest  and  time  to  write  their  con- 
gressman in  an  attempt  to  keep  thU  fa- 
cility open  to  continue  It*  worthwhile  In- 
vestigations." 


MISS    JUUri'H    BETH    WOODWARD: 
VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OP  WEST  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1970 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  ^a^glnls.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  Miss  Judith 
Beth  Woodward's  oration  has  won  West 
Virginia's  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
fnniiaiiy  spoDsorcd  by  the  Veterans  ot 
Foreign  Wars  <A  the  United  States  and 
its  ladles  auxiliary.  The  contest  theme 
is  "Freedom's  Challenge,"  and  Miss 
Woodwmnl  has  dcme  an  outstanding  Job 
in  defining  the  meaning  of  freedom,  as 
well  as  breathing  new  Ufe  tato  that 
meaning  as  she  delivers  her  address. 

A  senior  at  Pailcersburg  High  School, 
Miss  Woodward  Uves  at  907  24th  St.. 
Vl«ma.  W.  V».  She  Is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Woodward,  and 
has  one  sister,  Beckl  Ann  Bailey,  and 
two  brothers,  James  Jeffrey  and  Tliomas 
Matthew.  She  attends  Methodist  church, 
and  has  been  very  active  in  a  number  of 
extracurricular  dubs  including  Entre 
Nous,  Honorary  Book  Club,  llievlans. 
Soccer  Team,  and  Radio  and  TV  Club. 
Her  hobbles  are  acting,  writing,  philoso- 
phy. t«3iil8,  reading,  and  sewing. 

It  will  be  an  honor  to  recrive  Miss 
Woodward  In  Washington,  D.C.,  when 
she  attoids  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Annual-  Congr^skxtal  Dinner  at  tbe 
Sheraton  Parte  Hotel  on  Man^  10.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  ool- 
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leagues  Miss  Woodward's  excellent  ad- 
dress on  "Freedon's  Challenge": 

Fbeeik>m's  Cbalxxnge 

"Freedom"  ...  Is  it  Just  to  let  one  word— 
one  general  t«rm— et**l  for  m  concept  that 
covers  so  wide  a  span?  Every  country  and 
every  man  has  his  own  Idea  of  freedom.  The 
challenge  of  that  freedom — the  chaUenge  of 
any  freedom  is:  "How  does  an  individual  use 
It?" 

In  America,  tbe  people  are  the  govern- 
ment, so  their  ideas  of  freedom  become  Amer- 
ica's idea  ot  freedom. 

"Freedom."  What  other  country  speaks 
Uie  word  "freedom"  with  such  an  adamant 
tongue?  PerhMJ^l  freedom  means  more  to 
Americans  because  it  was  the  yearning  of 
oppressed  pet^les  for  freedom  that  founded 
America. 

It  was  the  need  for  and  the  God-given 
right  to  freedom  that  brought  on  the  Revo- 
luUonary  War,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  World 
Wan.  And  It  is  that  same  need  and  God- 
glven  right  that  men  are  fighting  and  dying 
for  today. 

However,  you  don't  have  to  die  in  a  war 
for  freedom  to  prove  that  you  bold  it  more 
dear  than  even  your  own  life.  You  do  have 
to  acUvely  want  it— Speak  for  It!— Fight  for 
it!— Live  for  it! 

Freedom  is  a  truth— and  truth  knows  no 
death.  And  as  long  as  man  believes  in  free- 
dom— ^for  man  U  what  he  beUeves  In— then 
be  too  Uves  forever. 

FreedomI  Can't  you  bear  It?  Then  lis- 
ten .  .  .  listen  to  the  peal  of  the  Uberty 

bell to  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world — 

listen  to  the  poUtlclan  on  bis  soap  box- 
to  the  hippie  In  Hyde  Park — to  the  truck 
driver  In  Chicago— to  the  flrsrt  grader  in 
California  reciting  the  alphabet  .  .  .Can't 
you  hear  it?  . . . 

Freedom!  Cant  you  see  It?  Then  loOk  .  .  . 
look  at  the  red.  white,  and  blue  waving  In 
the  wind — watch  the  crowd  at  a  lootbaU 
game— look  closely  at  the  wrinkled  skin 
of  an  old  veteran  or  a  newly  bom  babe — 
look  through  the  shelves  of  a  public  U- 
brary— look  at  yourseU  .  .  .  Cant  you  see 

rteedom!  Cant  you  smell  it  In  tbe  air  I 
Turn  your  head  toward  a  campflre  or  freshly 
turned  sod^-or  the  salty  sea  air — or  a  hot 
dog  stand — or  newly  cut  bay  .  .  .  Can't  you 
smeUlt?...  ,_^  ^ 

Freedom!  Can't  you  almost  taste  It?  Drink 
from  a  mountain  stream  or  eat  at  Joe's 
Diner — touch  your  Ups  to  a  snowflake  or 
chew  on  a  grass  blade  and  gaze  at  the 
clouds  .  .  .  Can't  you  almost  taste  It? 

FreedomI  Cant  you  feel  it?  Then  reach 
out — touch  your  brothers — watch  a  group 
of  refugees  get  their  first  sight  of  tbe  Statue 
of  Liberty— raise  tbe  flag— bold  a  baby- 
dry  a  tear — touch  a  smile  .  .  .  Can't  you 
feel  it? 

That's  freedom .    . 


CAPT.  ERASTDS  "DEAF"  SMITH: 
DEAF  HERO  OP  THE  TEXAN  REV- 
OLXmON.  LAUDED  IN  "THE  DEAF 
AMERICAN" 


HON.  RALPH  TARBOROUGH 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  27.  1970 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  no 
history  of  the  folk  heroes  of  the  Inde- 
pendence movement  in  Texas  would  be 
complete  without  an  account  of  Capt. 
Erastus  "Deaf"  Smith— chief  spy  and 
commander   of  scouts   for   Gen.   Sam 
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Houston.  "Deaf"  Smith's  hearing  wa« 
damaged  in  Infancy.  And  as  is  so  often 
ttie  case,  the  loss  of  one  sense  only  served 
to  sharpen  the  other  senses.  It  was  said 
that  •Deaf"  Smith  could  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  people  or  animals  before  others 
could  see  or  hear  them. 

"Deaf"  Smith's  moment  of  truth  ar- 
rived early  on  the  morning  of  April  21. 
1836.  the  day  of  San  Jacinto,  when  Gen- 
eral Houston  asked  him  to  take  a  detach- 
ment armed  with  axes  to  destroy  the  only 
bridge  over  Vlnce's  Bayou,  a  stream,  the 
lower  banks  of  which  were  flooded,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  Mexicans'  retreat  in 
case  of  a  rout :  it  also  cut  off  the  Texans 
only  route  of  retreat  in  the  event  of  a 
Texan  loss.  "Deaf"  Smith  completed  his 
mission  in  time  to  participate  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  San  Jacinto  that  afternoon  The 
rest  is  now  histor>-  Texas  independence 
was  won. 

The  Mexican  forces  were  completely 
routed:  their  best  means  of  escape  had 
been  destroyed.  Their  losses  were  cata- 
strophic. On  the  following  day  Santa 
Anna  himself  was  captured.  Texas  inde- 
pendence was  secure.  One  wonders  what 
the  results;  might  have  been  had  £>eaf 
Smith  failed  in  his  mission.  Fortunately, 
he  did  not. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  my  deep  interest  in 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  My  re- 
cent appointment  to  the  tward  of  direc- 
tors of  Gallaudet  College  has  served  to 
deepen  my  interest  in  the  deaf.  Thus  I 
was  delighted  to  read  the  article  on  Deaf 
Smith,  called  'Deef '  Smith  by  the  early 
Texans.  In  the  December  1969  Issue  of 
the  Deaf  American. 

While  the  exploits  of  Deaf  Smith  are 
well  kno«-n  in  Texas,  they  are  not  so 
well  known  outside  the  State.  And  since 
I  think  we  can  all  learn  from  individuals. 
auch  as  Deaf  Smith,  who  can  rise  above 
severe  pliysical  handicaps.  I  would 
recommend  a  full  reading  of  the  article. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  December 
Issue  of  the  Deaf  American,  entitled  "The 
Hero  Who  Gave  His  Name  to  Texas'  Deaf 
Smith  County."  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RcroRO. 
as  follows: 

Genekai.  Houston's  Tkcstsb  Scout:  Tm 
Hmio  Who  Gave  Hts  Name  To  Texas'  Dkat 
Smith  County 

( By  Robert  L.  S»ain.  Jr  ) 
The  Lone  Star  State  or  Texas  matches  its 
huge  size  with  as  big  a  fierce  civic  pride  In 
lu  galaxy  of  he-men.  freewheeling  heroes. 
Categorized  as  such  Is  Captsdn  Erastus 
"Deaf  '  Smith  whoa*  "severe  hearing  handi- 
cap" did  not  hamstring  him  from  becoming 
one  of  the  stars  of  the  historic  Texas  Revolu- 
tion that  boldly  threw  off  Mexico's  yoke  In 
1835-30  He  was  also  the  first  of  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  Texas  scouts. 

As  If  by  design,  fate  had  Deaf  Smith  in 
the  thick  of  the  rebellion  as  a  trusted  ally 
and  commander  of  scouts  for  General  Sam 
Houston,  commander  In  chief  of  the  Texan 
revolutionary  army  and  the  first — and 
twice — president  of  the  RepubUe  oX  Texas 
before  It  was  admitted  Into  the  X7nlon  as  the 
28th  state  In  1845. 

No  account  of  the  revolutionary  period 
In  the  hUtory  of  Texas  la  cofnplete  with- 
out    copious    referenc*    to    0»af    Smith's 
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srhlevements:  and  he  Is  mentioned  In  all 
blofsraphles  of  Sam  Houston.  Even  Deaf 
Smith  Is  the  subject  of  a  hero  worshipping, 
though  largely  fictionalized,  children's  book. 
tlUIIaUngly  entitled.  "The  Nine  Lives  uf  Deaf 
Smith." 

Smith  did  not  have  to  wan  for  (urmal  his- 
torians to  evaluate  his  contributions  prop- 
erly as  a  step  toward  the  canonizing  of  him 
as  an  authentic  folk  hero.  Almost  linnie* 
dlalely  after  Texa.t  toiik  the  lone  path  to  be« 
coniliiR  a  full-fledKed  reptibllc  Its  treasury 
department  started  the  beatittcatian  by 
having  his  likeness  ln<printed  on  ilir  tlve- 
dollar  bill   it   Issued 

While  the  few  surviving  banknotes  show 
Smith's  faded  face,  we  have,  fortunately,  the 
Houston  Public  Library's  oil  portrait  of  him 
to  .see  what  he  actually  looked  like.  It  was 
Sikm  Houston,  thanks  to  his  prophetic  feel 
for  history,  who  had  the  painting  done  for 
posterity  s  benefit  The  portrait,  with  the 
incisive  sharpness  of  a  clear  color  photo,  tells 
lu  Deaf  Smith  had  u  long.  lean,  slightly 
handsome  face  —roughened  by  the  elements 
and  almost  ascetic  In  quality:  a  pair  of  dia- 
mond-sharp eyes  which,  although  narrow 
from  habitual  squinting  under  the  glaring 
Texas  sun.  had  the  gleam  uf  (rlendllness  tem- 
pered with  steely  nrmness:  a  tapering,  sensi- 
tive nose  accustomed  to  smelling  danger 
miles  away:  and  a  determined  mouth  that 
spoke  with  such  sincerity  that  people  were 
won  over  to  him.  and  yet  knew  when  to  keep 
tlKht-llpped  when  military  secrets  wer* 
involved. 

Described  as  squ.ti  and  stocky.  Dear  S.ii'.th 
had  his  hearing  dajnaged  Irom  sIcknesH  whrn 
he  Wits  a  baby.  Speaking  u(  Smith's  deafness. 
M  K.  Wlsehart.  In  his  monumental  biog- 
raphy "Sam  Houston — American  Giant." 
cited:  "Houston  was  struck  by  the  (act  that 
Smith's  loss  of  hearing,  caused  by  disease  In 
Infancy,  had  apparently  sharpened  his  other 
senses:  It  was  said  that  he  could  detect  the 
presence  of  people  or  animals  before  others 
could  see  or  hear  them.  His  eyesight  was  es- 
pecially keen  Deaf  Smith's  modesty,  as  well 
as  his  confidence,  appealed  to  Houston.  Ob- 
viously his  deafness  had  made  him  sensitive: 
he  was  reticent  and  answered  all  questions 
laconically  In  a  very  high  squeaky  voice." 

His  deafness  had  Smith  stapled  with  the 
"Deaf  "  sobriquet  by  his  compatrtou.  and  es- 
pecially to  s«t  him  apart,  as  he  so  rightly 
deserved  to  t>e.  from  the  lesser  Smiths.  Hous- 
ton preferred  to  call  him  either  by  his  last 
name  or  referred  to  him  admirably  as  "the 
wonderful  Mr.  E."  The  E  stood  for  Erastus. 
In  a  communication  to  the  Texas  provisional 
governments  Secretary  of  War.  Thomas  J. 
Rusk.  Houston  mentioned  Smith's  deafness 
by  writing  of  him  In  this  manner:  "Mr.  E. 
(Deaf)  Smith." 

Characteristically.  Deaf  Smith  made  the 
best  of  his  handicap.  A  hardy  soul  summoned 
the  courage  one  day  to  ask  him,  polntblank. 
whether  he  found  the  physical  defect  a  hin- 
drance. Not  the  kind  to  make  excuses  for 
his  shortcomings.  Smith  frankly  retorted: 
"No.  I  someUmes  think  It  Is  an  advantage — 
I  have  learned  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout — and 
I  am  never  disturbed  by  the  whistling  of  a 
ball  (buUet)— I  don't  bear  the  bark  till  I 
feel  the  bite." 

To  get  an  Idea  of  the  location  and  size, 
too,  of  Deaf  Smith  County,  roll  out  your 
largest  map  of  the  United  State*  and  you 
will  be  able  to  pinpoint  without  eyestrain 
the  county  tucked  In  the  Texas  Panhandle 
in  the  High  Plains — 50  miles  west  of  AmarlUo 
and  cheek  to  Jowl  to  New  Mexico. 

No  tiny  flyspeck  as  so  many  counties  are 
In  smaller  states.  Deaf  Smith  County  stands 
out  like  a  giant,  easily  so.  as  the  seventh 
largest  In  Texas'  Impressive  agglomeration  of 
254  counties.  Remember,  some  of  Texas' 
counties  make  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware 
look  ridiculously  puny  l>y  comparison. 
Par  from  being  a  grubby,  arid  patch.  Deaf 
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Smith  County  lies  within  a  rich  farming, 
ranching  and  cattle  feeding  area,  and  la  rec- 
ognized as  a  leader  In  these  and  other  related 
Industries.  Principal  crops  are  grain  sorghum 
and  wheat.  Moreover.  It  Is  a  competitor  of 
Idaho  and  Maine  In  the  harvesting  of  po- 
tatoes and  has  also  cut  Into  the  lettuce 
business  of  California.  As  many  as  365.000 
acres  are  currently  Irrigated. 

Hereford,  the  county  seat  since  1808.  which 
counted  a  total  of  13,668  residents  as  late 
as  IB67.  basks,  as  Its  name  so  suggests.  In 
the  reflective  glory  of  the  county's  famous 
breed  of  cattle — the  beefy,  whitefaced  Here- 
fords  About  32.000  head  valued  at  about  97 
million  are  marketed  yearly  Several  years  ago 
Hereford  won  International  prominence  when 
a  Readers  Digest  article  acclaimed  "Here- 
ford—The Town  Without  a  Toothache  "  The 
research -backed  wrlteup  reported  that  the 
natural  fluorides  in  the  water  In  the  Hereford 
area  resulted  In  a  very  low  Incidence  of  dental 
carles. 

Deaf  Smith  died  39  years  before  the  couiitv 
honoring  him  was  carved  out.  In  a  neat  rec- 
tiingular  shape,  by  the  Texas  legislature  In 
1876  from  an  enormous  chunk  of  sparsely 
scttled  land  tagge<l  the  Bexar  District.  The 
county  was  organized  In  1890. 

Older  Fort  Bend  County  In  southeastern 
Texas  Is  where  Deaf  Smith  Is  burled.  His 
grave  Is  near  the  Episcopal  Church  In  Rich- 
mond on  the  Brazos,  an  old  community 
having  the  air  of  the  Deep  South— Just  39 
miles  from  Houston,  the  state's  largest  city 
In  Richmond.  In  the  cemetery,  four  blocks 
southeast  of  the  highway.  Is  the  Deaf  Smith 
Memorial  Monument  erected  In  grateful  ap- 
preciation by  the  SUte  of  Texas.  It  bears  at 
its  base  this  eloquent  salute:  "So  valiant 
and  trustworthy  was  he  that  all  titles  sink 
into  insignificance  before  the  simple  name 
of  Deaf  Smith  " 

Like  so  many  adventure-driven  Yankees 
who  braved  the  vast  desolation  of  Texas  In 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  Deaf  Smith 
was  a  transplanted  Easterner,  having  been 
taken  at  the  Impressionable  age  of  eleven 
by  his  parenu.  Chilalb  and  Mary  Smith,  to 
Mississippi  Territory  near  Natchez.  He  was 
born  in  Dutchess  County  in  New  York  State 
on  April  19.  1787. 

Reaching  his  30th  year  In  1817.  he  first 
entered  what  Is  now  Texas,  only  to  remain 
there  for  a  short  spell.  In  poor  health,  he 
returned  In  1831  and  was  with  Major  James 
Kerr  In  the  first  settlement  of  Gonzales. 
When  It  was  broken  up  by  hostile  Indians. 
Deaf  Smith  made  San  Antonio  and  vicinity 
his  base  The  next  year.  In  1833.  he  shed  his 
bachelorhood  by  taking  for  a  wife  a  Mexican 
widow.  Senora  Guadelupe  Ruiz  de  Duran, 
In  San  Antonio  and  from  this  union  were 
bom  four  children— three  of  them  girls. 

His  footloose  wanderings  over  Texas  and 
his  outdoor  work  as  a  surveyor  had  the 
therapeutic  effect  of  restoring  his  health, 
but.  citing  the  chronicles,  he  "remained 
deaf."  By  coincidence,  he  worked  as  a  sur- 
veyor for  the  brilliant  Borden  brothers  who. 
like  him.  came  from  New  York.  They  were 
of  the  family  whose  process  for  drying  milk 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  highly  suooenful 
Borden  Company  of  Elsie  the  Cow  Image. 

Spurred  by  a  restless  mind  that  clutched 
at  facts  with  a  talon-like  grasp,  he  studied 
the  topography  of  the  endlees  Texas  country 
until  he  seemed  to  know  every  Inch  by  heart. 
Then,  too,  he  was  something  of  an  anthro- 
pologist, for  he  took  pains  to  leam  the  cus- 
toms, manners  and  language  of  the  Mexican 
settlers.  This  encyclopedic  knowledge  was  to 
make  a  profound  impression  upon  General 
Houston.  Unlike  the  socially  aloof  typical 
Yankee  settler.  Smith  went  out  of  his  way 
to  make  friends  among  the  Latlna.  He  was 
also  well  liked  by  many  American  pioneers. 
The  eruptioo  of  the  Texas  Revolution 
against  Mexico  In  1835  found  Deaf  Smith 
assuming  a  shaky  hands-off  stance  In  def- 
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erence  to  his  family.  Naturally  he  came 
under  stisplclon  in  the  American  conamunlty. 
However,  he  soon  dropped  hte  neutrality  after 
Mexican  troops  blundered  by  refusing  him 
entry  Into  San  Antonio  to  visit  his  family. 
The  affront  once  again  reminded  him  pain- 
fully of  the  indignities  long  meted  out  by 
haughty  Mexican  officialdom  to  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Texas. 

His  temper  Ignited,  he  went  to  General 
Stephen  F.  Austin's  camp  and  placed  him- 
.self  available  for  military  service.  Vlrglnla- 
born  Austin — he  was  the  American  leader 
of  colonization  in  Texas— Indicated  his  pleas- 
ure m  having  Smith  by  awarding  him  a 
commission.  An  insight  into  Smith's  makeup 
as  a  gusty,  resourcelul  fighter  Is  this  reveal- 
ing sizing  up:  "He  was  a  taciturn,  thought- 
ful man,  with  ooiurage.  and  a  goodly  portion 
of  what  may  l>e  termed,  in  partisan  warfare, 
adroitness  or  cunning."  SUnllarly,  his  con- 
temporaries praised  him  "for  hU  coolneas  In 
the  presence  of  danger."  but  regarded  him 
"aa  a  man  of  few  words. "  A  historian  of  the 
Alamo  gave  this  popular  verdict:  "He 
(Smith)  was  nearly  as  silent  as  he  was  hard 
of  hearing,  but  when  he  said  he  saw  some- 
thing nobody  ever  doubted  him." 

Smith  qtiickly  measured  up  to  expecta- 
tions by  proving  adept  as  a  scout,  the  mod- 
ern equivalent  of  which  la  the  military  In- 
telligence agent  and  spy.  He  performed  mer- 
itoriotts  work  in  reporting  on  enemy  move- 
menU  and  his  informaUou — often  sectured 
under  great  risk— proved  Invaluable  to  the 
Texan  army. 

He  took  part  In  reconnolterlng  parties,  in- 
cluding those  under  Col.  James  W.  Fannin, 
Jr  and  Col.  James  Bowie  at  the  Battle  of 
Conoepdon  on  October  38.  1835.  Prior  to  the 
conflict  Deaf  Smith  had  been  under  orders  to 
watch  for  attempU  to  reinforce  the  old  mis- 
sion, called  Concepcion.  near  San  Antonio. 
as  It  was  known  that  a  call  for  help  had  been 
sent  south.  The  battle  ended  In  a  stunning 
victory  for  the  Texans.  with  only  one  killed 
and  none  wounded,  while  the  Mexicans 
suffered  nearly  100  killed  and  wounded. 

Prisoners  seized  at  the  battle  said  hard 
silver  to  pay  all  the  Mexican  troops  In  Texas 
was  on  the  way  from  Mexico.  Therefore,  a 
force  was  dispatched  to  watch  for  a  train  of 
pack  animals  expected  anytime.  It  was  DeaX 
Smith,  his  powers  of  observation  functioning 
to  the  hilt,  who  spotted  an  armed  procession 
of  heavily  laden  burroe.  He  promptly  reported 
his  discovery  to  Col.  Bowie,  who  hurriedly 
rounded  up  a  force  and  intercepted  the  mulea 
and  their  escorting  cavalry.  Bitter  fighting 
resulted  and  the  enemy  lancers  ultimately 
fled,  leaving  behind  the  frightened,  braying 
burroe.  Instead  of  precious  sliver,  the  poor 
draft  animals  carried  bundles  of  forage  for 
the  hungry  mounu  of  the  beleaguered  Con- 
cepcion garrison.  This  skirmish,  descriptively 
called  the  Grass  Fight,  was  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  how  Deaf  Smith  made  the  moat 
of  hU  razor-sharp  eyes. 

Another  feat  of  Deaf  Smith  was  his  gtild- 
Ing,  on  December  6,  1835,  under  the  very 
noees  of  the  enemy,  the  forces  of  Col.  Francis 
W.  Johnson  stealthily  Into  San  Antonio  to  a 
rendezvous  where  they  were  to  meet  Col.  Ben 
Milam.  Ttiree  days  later  £dllam  waa  shot 
through  the  head  during  a  flerce  bombard- 
ment of  the  American  positions  in  San  An- 
tonio. About  the  same  time  Deaf  Smith  was 
wounded. 

Aftw  the  surrender  of  Mexican  General 
Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos  following  the  Battle 
o(  Concepcion.  Deaf  Smith's  first  thought 
was  to  bustle  his  family  off  to  a  safe  haven 
some  distance  away  in  Columbia,  the  old 
capital  of  Texas.  HU  houae,  incidentally,  was 
still  standing  in  1048  at  the  corner  of  San 
Antonio's  South  Presa  and  Nueva  Streets. 

In  Ooliunbla,  he  ran  Into  Gen.  Houston, 
who  waa  supposed  to  be  on  hU  way  to  the  aid 
o<  the  bealeged  Alamo  In  San  AntMUo. 
KarUer,  at  Oonsalea  between  San  Antonio 
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and  Columbia.  Smith  learned  of  the  smash- 
ing of  the  Alamo  by  nearly  3,000  troops  of 
Gen,  Santa  Anna,  the  president-dictator  of 
Mexico.  Houston,  greatly  upset  over  the  news, 
deputized  Deaf  Smith  to  go  out  for  more  de- 
tails. He  was  accompanied  by  his  best  friend 
and  fellow-scout,  24-year-old  Capt.  Henry 
Harness,  a  native  of  Tennessee. 

Smith  returned  bringing  with  him  Mrs. 
Almeron  Dickerson  and  her  15-month-old 
h.-\by.  She  was  the  only  American  woman 
at  the  Alamo,  a  fortified  mlsslon-chapel 
which  heroically  held  out  for  nearly  two 
weeks— February  23  to  March  6,  1835.  Her 
btisband,  a  colonel,  waa  among  the  be- 
tween 187  and  200  defenders,  mostly  vol- 
unteers, including  Davey  Crockett  and 
Bowie,  who  were  brutally  massacred.  Gen. 
Santa  Anna,  at  hearing  there  was  a  Yankee 
lady  at  the  Alamo,  ordered  her  to  be  spared 
so  he  could  use  her,  of  course  without  mak- 
ing his  intentions  known,  as  a  propaganda 
tool  in  spreading  among  other  Texans  a 
splne-chllUng  eyewitness  account  of  the  cita- 
del's bloody  disaster. 

When  the  Texan  army  was  revamped  in 
early  1836  after  setbacks,  Gen.  Houston  dem- 
onstrated his  deep  respect  for  Deaf  Smith's 
unusual  comblnaUon  of  qualities  by  placing 
him  m  command  of  a  company.  He  had  been 
particularly  Impressed  with  his  daring  In 
capturing  a  buckskin  dispatch  box  contain- 
ing confidential  information  intended  for 
Santa  Anna's  eyes.  The  papers  were  seized 
in  a  sharp  encounter  with  Gen.  Sema's 
scouts  who  suffered  considerable  losses. 
Smith  also  rendered  valuable  service  by  noti- 
fying Houston  of  the  fleeing  of  the  Texas 
provisional  government  ahead  of  a  Mexican 
advance. 

Deaf  Smith's  immortal  step  Into  history 
occurred  on  AprU  21.  1836.  On  that  fatefiU 
day  Santa  Anna  let  his  chance  to  attack 
Houston's  much  smaller  army  slip  away  ir- 
reversibly. 

To  fill  gaps  in  his  formidable  army.  Santa 
Anna  had  received  reinforcements  totaling 
400,  but  they  were  so  worn  out  from  march- 
ing as  not  to  be  ready  for  Immediate  battle. 
The  Mexican  president  resignedly  ordered 
a  rest  period,  during  which  the  soldiers 
either  attended  to  routine  camp  chores  or 
dozed.  Nor  did  the  butcher  of  the  Alamo  and 
his  aides  refrain  from  the  luxury  of  taking 
siestas  In  their  tents.  And  to  compound  the 
blunder  and  in  spite  of  hU  miUtary  sense, 
he  mistook  the  deceptive  inactivity  for  a 
similar  lull. 

Meanwhile,  less  than  a  mile  away,  cagy 
Houston  had  plans  for  quick  action  but  kept 
them  to  himself  to  avoid  a  leak.  He  preferred 
to  ■wait  for  the  right  moment  to  strike,  de- 
spite the  growing  impatience  of  some  of  his 
younger  officers  for  an  immediate  show- 
down with  Santa  Anna's  ntunerically  su- 
perior army. 

At  this  Juncture,  It  is  of  Interest  to  note 
that  Houston  was  not  sure  of  how  many  men 
Santa  Anna  may  have  had,  placing  the  esti- 
mate at  upwards  of  1,500,  Deaf  Smith's  covmt 
came  cloee  to  the  official  figure — 1360,  to- 
gether with  the  reinforcements. 

With  the  uncanny  intuition  for  which  he 
was  famous.  Deaf  Smith  Is  said  by  a  reputa- 
ble source  to  have  suggested  to  Houston  the 
brilliant  stratagem  of  razing  the  only  bridge 
over  Vlnce's  Bayou,  a  stream,  the  lower  bank 
of  which  was  flooded.  In  order  to  cut  off  the 
Mexicans'  retreat  in  case  of  a  rout.  So  stra- 
tegically Important  was  the  bridge  that  it 
was  used  by  the  enemy  In  their  earlier  ad- 
vance. At  the  same  time.  Smith  and  Houston 
were  both  acutely  aware  that  the  proposed 
destruction  of  the  bridge  raised  a  threat  of 
suicide  to  the  small  Texan  army  In  that  this 
would  deprive  it  of  an  escape  route  If  the 
tables  were  reversed  In  favor  of  the  foe. 

The  military  significance  of  the  span  may 
be  readily  -  grasped  from  the  layout  of  the 
site  of  the  battlefield,  now  the  San  Jacinto 
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Stale  Park.  It  Uee  between  San  Jacinto  River 
and  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  which  ex- 
tends down  Buffalo  Bayou  to  nearljy  Gal- 
veston Bay.  Vlnce's  Bayou  flows  into  Buffalo 
Bayou,  which  Is  deep  and  wide  enough  for 
oceangoing  vessels.  Between  San  Jacinto  Riv- 
er and  a  large  lake,  named  Santa  Anaa  Lake 
and  fed  by  a  tortuous  stream.  Is  a  wide  strip 
of  marshland.  These  natural  features  gave 
few  opportunities  for  a  hurried  exit  into  the 
Interior,  except  by  way  of  the  only  bridge 
acroKS  Vlnce's  Bayou. 

Houston,  with  a  confidence  as  big  <is  Texas, 
decided  to  take  a  gambler's  choice  and  told 
his  deaf  commander  of  scouts  to  go  ahead 
with  a  detachment  armed  with  axes.  Before 
he  left  on  the  morning  of  April  21.  two  days 
after  hU  49th  birthday.  Smith  was  admon- 
ished by  the  tall,  doughty  general:  "And 
return  like  eagles,  or  you  will  be  too  late  for 
the  day."  To  his  everlasting  glory.  Deaf  Smith 
completed  the  dangerous  mission  entrusted 
to  him  in  the  nick  of  time  to  participate  in 
the  decisive  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  battle 
clinched  Independence  for  Texas. 

The  ferocious  engagement  was  the  out- 
come of  a  surprise  blow  Houston  and  78S 
Texans  sprang  on  the  more  than  1,000  rest- 
ing Mexican  soldiers  during  the  siesta  hour. 
Santa  Anna,  his  staff  and  his  men  were  prac- 
tically caught  napping.  So  great  was  the  dis- 
array'within  the  enemy  ranks  that  the  clash 
ended  In  30  minutes — some  claim  in  even 
less  time,  with  staggering  losses  to  the  ene- 
my Scared  for  his  life,  Sana  Anna,  clad  in 
red  worsted  sUppers  and  a  blue  dressing 
gown,  mounted  a  fast  horse  and  sprinted  off 
in  the  direction  of  Vlnce's  Bridge.  Imagine 
his  uncontrollable  fury  at  finding  the  span 
smashed  Into  splinters! 

During  the  battle  Deaf  Smith  gaUoped 
to  Houston's  side  and  triumphantly  told  him 
of  his  successful  errand.  Elated.  Houston 
sped  on  horseback  in  front  of  Col.  Burleson's 
regiment  with  the  news  that  the  bridge  was 
knocked  out.  Leaving  Houston.  Deaf  Smith 
rode  back  and  forth  across  the  field  behind 
the  advancing  line  of  resolute  Texans.  wav- 
ing his  axe  as  a  signal  that  the  iM^dge  was 
destroyed.  In  his  "squeaky  falsetto.'  he 
shouted  encouragement  to  the  fighters: 
"Vlnce's  Bridge  Is  down.  They  can't  get  away, 
men!  Victory  cw  death! " 

The  fleeing  Mexicans,  their  best  means  of 
escape  gone  with  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge,  were  hotly  pursued  to  the  alr-rend- 
Ing,  vindictive  cries  of  "Remember  the  Ala- 
mo! Remember  GoUad!"  (GoUad  was  the 
name  of  the  town  where  some  330  Texas  sol- 
diers defending  a  ton  were  ruthlessly  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Mexicans  in  March,  1836.) 
Smith's  demoUtion  of  Vlnoes  Bayou  Bridge 
U  regarded  "as  a  main  factor  In  the  victory 
of  Houston's  forces  over  those  of  SanU  Anna 
at  San  Jacinto." 

The  enemy's  losses  were  catastrophic.  Ac- 
cording to  Houston's  report,  among  the  630 
kiUed  were  one  general,  four  colonels,  two 
Ueutenant  colonels,  flve  captains  and  13 
lieutenants.  In  addition,  208  were  wounded 
and  730  (including  the  wounded)  were  taken 
prisoners.  In  lopsided  contrast,  only  two 
Texans  fell,  six  mortally  wounded  and  32 
less  seriously. 

Soon  after  the  battle,  240  Mexicans  col- 
lected under  the  command  of  Col.  Almonte, 
Santa  Anna's  moet  trusted  aide,  were  seen 
advancing  beyond  the  bayou  as  if  Intending 
to  renew  the  contest.  Racing  around  the 
bayou  with  his  men,  Houston  ordered  the 
colonel  to  halt  and  then  directed  Deaf  Smith 
to  approach  the  colonel  with  the  assurance 
that  If  he  surrendered  he  and  his  soldlera 
would  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  Deal 
Smith,  followed  by  the  Texas  secretary  of 
war.  Busk,  suoceeded  In  getting  Col.  Al- 
monte's compliance. 

Santa  Anna,  his  customary  aplomb 
squashed  like  a  run-over  pumpkin,  waa  cap- 
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tured  the  next  day.  April  33,  near  VInce's 
Bayou.  Olowertng.  he  waa  brought  before 
Houston — hlnueU  a  battle  casualty,  being 
shot  In  the  left  leg.  Fatigued  from  loss  of 
blood  and  bis  wounded  leg  wrapped  with 
rags.  Houston  was  lying  on  a  multi-colored 
Mexican  blanket  beneath  a  stout  oak  tree. 
Its  voluminous  network  of  leafy  branches 
offering  cooling  shade.  In  this  setting  Hous- 
ton dictated  the  terms  whereby  the  Mexican 
armies  were  withdrawn  from  Texas.  With 
this  stroke  Texas  became  free  and  was  to 
enjoy  status  as  an  independent  nation  for 
nearly  ten  years  under  the  famous  Lone 
Star  flag  before  Joining  company  with  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

Wearing  a  buck&kln  shirt.  Deaf  Smith  had 
a  front-row  seat  at  the  momentous  proceed- 
ings. A  phonograph- like  painting  of  Santa 
Anna's  surrender.  In  the  possession  of  Deaf 
Smith  County  Historical  Museum,  shows 
Smith  prominently  in  the  foreground,  under 
the  massive  oak  tree  and  within  arm's  reach 
of  Houston.  Symbolic  of  his  deafness,  he 
Is  depicted  cupping  his  right  ear  as  U  strain- 
ing, at  least,  to  catch  some  of  the  history- 
making  exchange  between  Houston  and  the 
defeated  Mexican  generalissimo.  Or  the  ar- 
tist may  ha\e  taken  poetic  license  In  paint- 
ing In  such  a  gesture  to  dramatize  Smith's 
handicap. 

After  the  surrender,  an  attempt  bad  to 
be  made  to  notify  Santa  Anna's  other  com- 
manders elsewhere  In  Texas  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Houston  delegated  to  Deaf 
Smith  the  responsibility  of  contacting  Oen. 
FUlsola.  one  of  Santa  Anna's  four  top  gen- 
erals. Riding  hard.  Deaf  Smith  and  his  party 
overtook  the  general  and  his  men  mired  In 
mud.  70  miles  from  San  Antonio.  Smith 
banded  him  the  message  written  out  by 
Col.  Almonte  at  Houston's  request.  Oen. 
FllisoU  agreed  to  obey  and  scribbled  his 
reply,  requesUng  that  Houston  should  relay 
It  to  Santa  Anna.  Deaf  Smith  took  the  com- 
munication to  Houston  who,  after  reading 
It.  gare  It  to  Santa  Anna  as  directed.  Se- 
riously, be  told  the  Mexican  president  If 
Oen.  FUlsola  had  chosen  to  refuse  orders 
to  lay  down  arms  "he  would  have  been  cut 
to  pieces  by  Smith  '  and  others.  Deaf  Smith's 
men  also  brought  to  the  Texan  army's  bead- 
quarters  the  Mexican  General  Coa,  several 
officers  and  Santa   Anna's  secretary. 

Three  days  after  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
Houston,  much  Improved,  found  time  to  make 
a  full  report  about  the  surrender  to  the 
Texan  provision  government  He  singled  out 
Deaf  Smith,  an>ong  the  other  members  of 
his  stair  and  certain  officers,  (or  special  praise. 
The  subsequent  retreat  of  the  beaten  Mex- 
ican battaUons  across  southern  Texas  to 
Laredo  on  the  Rio  Orande  had  the  effect  of 
throwing  that  border  town  into  a  sort  of  "no 
man  s  land  "  This  caused  a  bitter  disagree- 
ment over  the  new  Republic's  southern 
boundary  which  did  not  extend  to  the  Rio 
Orande,  now  the  International  demarcation 
line  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  Determined 
to  do  his  part  In  rectifying  the  matter.  Deaf 
Smith.  In  1837.  beaded  a  band  of  men  "with 
the  Intention  of  raising  the  flag  of  independ- 
ence on  the  spire  of  the  church  at  Laredo." 
Five  miles  northeast  of  his  objective,  he  was 
challenged  by  a  larger  contingent  of  Mexican 
cavalry.  After  spirited  fighting  lasting  45 
minutes,  the  Mexicans  withdrew  thus  giving 
Smith,  technically  speaking,  a  decided  vic- 
tory. 

After  analyzing  the  altuatlon,  he  voted 
against  proceeding  further  on  the  assump- 
tion that  be  would  be  outnumbered  in  the 
attempt  to  wrest  control  of  Lsiredo  for  the 
Republic.  This  dlspUy  of  patriotic  bravura 
Is  one  of  the  many  deeds  that  have  glided 
Deaf  Smith  into  so  legendary  a  figure  of 
Texas  history. 

The  next  we  know  of  Deaf  Smith  la  that 
be  served  a  short  time  as  a  captain  of  rang- 
ers, after  which  he  retired  and  made  his 
home  in  Richmond,  where  he  died,  at  the 
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comparatively  early  age  of  60.  on  November 
SO,  1837. 

Even  though  Texas  proudly  claims  Deaf 
Smith  as  one  of  \ti  luminaries,  the  deaf  of 
America  can  claim  him  with  equal  vigor  aa 
a  notable  addition  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  of 
outstanding  personalities  who  took  their 
deafness  or  severe  hearing  Impairments  In 
stride  as  they  went  on  to  achieve  shiny  suc- 
cess or  had  fame  Justifiably  thrust  upon 
them. 


ACTION  GUIDE  ON  AIR  POLLUTION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiMoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often 
when  a  legislative  Issue  becomes  a  popu- 
lar conversation  piece,  the  conversation 
soon  begins  to  over\i'heIm  the  legislation. 
People  taUc.  experts  discuss,  taslc  forces 
write  reports,  agencies  wnte  counter- 
reports,  the  media  digest  them:  and 
somehow  it  seems  that  nothing  is  ever 
done. 

Then  the  public  begins  to  ask — What 
can  we  do?  What  must  we  know?  All  too 
often  my  colleagues  and  I  cannot  give  the 
people  the  answers  and  encouiagement 
they  seek. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  is  exactly 
the  type  of  Issue  I  am  spealcing  of — where 
rhetoric  and  generalized  good  words  al- 
ready have  begun  to  Inundate  the  con- 
cerned public's  sources  of  information 
and  have  made  them  question  whether 
anyone  is  doing  anything  but  talking. 

At  least  one  source  of  the  public's  in- 
formation is  doing  something,  and  doing 
it  well  and  conaclentlously,  and  I  wish  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  sj>ecial  projects  team  of 
WBBM-TV  News.  Chicago,  has  recently 
issued  a  very  concise  and  Instructive  "Ac- 
tion Guide  on  Air  Pollution"  for  viewers 
of  its  documentary  program  "No  Place 
To  Hide." 

This  pamphlet  is  not  just  another  emo- 
tional rehashing  of  the  Nation's  and  Chi- 
cago's pollution  problems.  It  concretely 
spells  out  the  identity,  characteristics, 
and  sources  of  major  air  pollutants.  It 
describes  dramatically  yet  empirically 
the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  persons, 
plants  and  things,  and  discusses  several 
ominous  theories  about  the  future  effects 
of  pollution  on  our  environment. 

The  action  guide  then  identifies  and 
categorizes  the  laws,  agencies,  and  people 
responsible  for  air  pollution  control  in 
the  Chicago  area  and  singles  out  and  de- 
scribes the  proposals  of  aldermen.  State 
assemblymen,  and  Congressmen  Involved 
in  pending  legislation. 

It  lists  the  addresses  of  22  central  and 
neighborhood  citizens'  interest  organiza- 
tions, and  perhaps  most  Importantly,  dis- 
cusses specifically  "How  To  Report  viola- 
tiona  of  the  Air  PolluUon  Control  Ordi- 
nance." and  includes  a  simple  preprinted 
form  for  that  purpose. 

The  special  projects  staff  of  WBBM- 
TV  news  is  to  be  commended  on  this  vital 
project.  The  work  which  has  gone  into 
the  preparation  of  this  "Action  Guide 
on  Air  Pollution"  gives  the  lie  to  cur- 
rently fashionable  comments  about  the 
irresponsibility   of   the   television   news 
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medium.  As  a  source  of  information  and 
as  a  public  service,  the  value  of  this  pub- 
lication should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Action  Ot;n>B  on  Aib  PoixmoN 

(Compiled  by  WBBM-TV  News  Special  Proj- 
ects, T.  M.  Alderman,  executive  director; 
Judy  Wise,  research  director;  R.  Stephen 
Berry,  professor.  Chemistry  Department, 
University  of  Chicago,  consultant,  '"No 
Place  To  Hide  ") 

"NO    PLACE    TO    HIOC 

"(By  WIUMerder) 
"Well  some  of  you  folks  m'.ght  ask 

Of  why  I  sing  the  blues. 

Well  buddy.  If  you're  still  breathing 

It  shouldn't  be  any  news. 

There's  active  Strontium  90  In  our  kids* 
bones  and  DDT  In  their  fat. 

It's  radioactive  Iodine  In  their  thyroids 

That  keeps  them  going  like  that. 

Why  they've  even  got  asbestos  In  their  lungs. 

They  get  all  this  from  the  air 

And  momma's  still  worried  about  the  com- 
mon cold. 
Bout  the  air  she  don't  seem  to  care. 

Oh,  we  can't  put  any  signs  up  In  the  air. 

Pollution  sometimes  cant  be  seen. 

But  from  dust  thou  came  ...  to  dust  thou 
shall  return. 

You  shall  breathe  the  stuff  In  between  .  .  . 

Brother,   you'll   breathe   the   stuff   in   be- 
tween." 

DETUirnON    OF    A    POLLUTANT 

Generally,  a  pollutant  la  sooiethlng  nox- 
ious put  Into  the  air  by  man-made  processes. 
Five  major  pollutants  are  commonly  meas- 
ured In  our  atmosphere. 

Sulfur  Oxides:  Sulfur  dioxide  Is  the  most 
common  gaseous  pollutant  that  arises  mainly 
from  heating  and  p>ower  generation.  It  Is  the 
choking,  irritating  gtw  associated  with  burn- 
ing sulfur  It  Is  moderately  oorroalTe.  attack- 
ing the  lungs  and  air  passages. 

Evidence  Is  growing  that  exposure  for  24 
hours  to  .11  parts  per  million  (ppm)  of  sul- 
fur dioxide  with  partlctilate  preeent,  repre- 
sent* a  recognisable  health  hazard.  Sulfur 
dioxide  combined  In  the  atmosphere  with 
parUcles  becomes  the  far  more  dangerous 
sulfuric  acid. 

Carbon  Monoxide:  Carbon  monoxide  Is  a 
colorless,  odorless,  poisonous  gaa  which 
comes  almost  entirely  from  motor  vehicles. 
It  Is  the  most  common  toxic  gaseous  pol- 
lutant In  the  urban  atmoaphere. 

Hydrocarbons:  These  compounds  are  found 
mostly  In  petroleum,  natural  gas.  and  coal. 
The  major  source  of  hydrocarbons  In  the  at- 
mosphere la  again  motor  vehicles.  The  most 
potent  hydrocarbon  Is  benzo-a-pyrene.  This 
la  a  substance  used  In  labs  by  scientists  to 
cause  cancer  It  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
cancer-prod udng   substances    In    cigarettes. 

Nitrogen  Oxides:  Two  nitrogen  oxides,  ni- 
tric oxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide,  are  serious 
air  pollutanu.  Nitric  oxide  to  a  colorless, 
toxic  gas  formed  In  automobile  cylinders, 
electric  power  plant*,  and  other  very  large 
energy-conversion  processes. 

Nitrogen  dioxide  U  considerably  more 
polaonou*  than  nitric  oxide.  It  is  the  only 
important  and  wide-spread  pollutant  gas 
that  is  colored — yellow  brown.  Its  effect  Is 
still  unknown.  While  some  nitrogen  oxides 
are  formed  In  Chicago's  air,  they  are  a  more 
serious  problem  on  the  West  Coast  where 
the  nitrogen  oxides  and  sunlight  convert 
air  and  hydrocarbons  Into  Los  Angeles'  well 
known,   irritating   photochemical   smog. 

Particulate:  Particulate  matter  la,  for  the 
most  part,  fine  smoke  or  dust  which  comes 
from  many  substances  and  hangs  In  the  air. 
Some  of  the  most  dangerous  kinds  are  as- 
^esto«,  lead  and  other  metals.  Particulates 
may  be  emitted  Into  the  air  from  liquid  or 
solid  substances.  Ic  addition  to  having  their 
own  detrimental  effects  such  as  carrying 
harmful  sub.<tances  to  the  lungs,  reducing 
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visibility,  soiling  property,  and  causing  diist 
depoalU.  particulates  act  as  cauiysts  for  the 
formation  of  other  more  harmful  substances 
such  as  the  change  of  suUur  dioxide  to  sul- 
furic acid. 

soxracss  op  pollution 
Major  sotu-ces  of  polluUon  In  the  nation 
ore    UansporUtlon     (autoe,    plane*,    etc.): 
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power  plants  (the  utUltles);  Industry  (major 
Industrial  polluters  Include  pulp  and  papei 
mills  iron  and  steel  mills,  petroleum  refln- 
erles  smelters,  and  chemical  manufactur- 
ers) ;  space  heating  (homes  and  apartment*) : 
and  refuse  disposal.  Some  random  figure* 
will  give  an  Idea  of  the  significance  of  each 
of  these  sources. 


NATIONAL  SOURCES  OF  MAJOR  AIR  POLLUTANTS' 
IMillisns  •!  tons  iwi  yeai) 
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Is  only  one  factor  in  our  environment  con- 
tributing to  major  and  ominous  changes  In 
the  earth's  ecology. 

■^  According  to  one  source,  a  side  effect  of 
pollution  could  be  more  frequent  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions  In  the  next 
50  years.  Moreover,  If  coal  and  ell  ccn'inue 
to  be  burned  at  today's  rising  rat 23,  the 
world's  average  temperature  will  increass  by 
nine  degrees  In  the  next  50  years.  This  would 
cause  snow  fields  and  Icecaps  to  melt  so  much 
that  Inevitably  coastal  cities  would  be 
flooded. 

Other  experts  say  that  between  1980  and 
1985  the  earth's  sunUght  wlU  be  cut  by  50 
percent  If  the  current  air  pollution  situation 
Is  allowed  to  continue.  Another  Ice  age  could 
eventually  ensue. 

These  are  theories,  very  credible,  but  yet 
to  be  proved.  However,  one  thing  Is  sure. 
According  to  Dr.  Carnow,  this  generation  U 
the  first  m  history  to  have  radloacUve  stron- 
tium 90  m  their  bones.  DDT  In  their  fat. 
asbestos  In  their  lungs,  and  radioactive  iodine 
m  their  thyroids. 


In  Chicago,  the  following  are  figures  for 
the  amount  of  dust  dumped  on  the  city  be- 
tween 1965-1968: 

1966—38  tons  per  square  mile  per  month 
1966 — *0  tons  per  square  mile  per  month 
1967 — 43  tons  per  square  mile  per  month 
1968—43  tons  per  square  mUe  per  month 
When    discussing    the    health    effect*    of 
pollution,  sulfur  dioxide  U  usually  cited  as 
the  most  detrimental  poUulnnt.  The  follow- 
ing are  sources  of  sulfur  dioxide  In  Chicago 
with  the  percentage  each  contributes  to  the 
air:  ^ 

Utilities  I  major:  Commonwealth  Edison 
PlanU|,6S.6%.  I 

Industry,  11.6%.  I 

Commercial  Enterprises.  tB',  . 
Residences    (home  and   apartment   dwell- 
ers). 14.6%. 

Automobiles  are  the  major  source  of  pollu- 
tants other  than  the  sulfur  dioxide.  It  Is 
estimated  that  In  Chicago  automobiles  are 
responsible  for  8600  tons  of  particulate  per 
year.  Even  more  serious,  autos  are  responsi- 
ble for  903,000  tons  of  carbon  monoxide  per 
year.  Automobiles  prodvice  90  percent  of  all 
oeu-bon  monoxide  In  the  air. 

Much  has  been  in  the  news  about  pollu- 
tion from  airplanes.  While  this  Is  a  serious 
problem.  It  Is  not  considered  by  most  experts 
as  serious  as  some  other  sources  becauae 
the  emissions  from  airplanes  are  so  much 
less  than  those  from  automobiles.  Material 
dumped  In  the  air  from  airplanes,  however. 
Is  increasing  and  U  cerUlnly  a  contributor 
to  today's  ever-dlrtler  air.  In  New  York  City, 
turbo  Jet  engines  dump  1189  tons  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  409  tons  Of  particulate  on 
the  city  every  year. 

EPFinjra  or  poLiimoH 
Pollution  kills.  Pollution  causes  Illness. 
Pollution  Impairs  Judgment  and  response. 
PolluUon  damages  property,  art  Ueastu^s. 
clothing,  and  crop*.  Pollution  even  causes 
major  changes  In  the  earth's  ecology- 
change*  of  Incalculable  significance. 

Increased  deaths  are  associated  with 
periods  of  especially  high  pollution.  Thoae 
who  suffer  most  are  the  very  young,  the  elder- 
ly, and  Individuals  with  chronic  pulmonary 
or  cardiac  disorders.  The  general  population, 
however,  also  suffers.  Over  five  thousand 
death*  were  attributMl  to  aU  pollution  In 
London  a*  a  result  of  three  air  pollution 
Incidents  between  1963  and  1963. 

In  Chicago,  following  the  episode  of  ex- 
treme pollution  during  the  Inversion  In  No- 
vember, 1969,  three  times  mon  death*  from 


'"Chicago  Air  Pollution  System*  Ifodel." 
First  Quarterly  Progres*  Report,  Argonne 
Laboratory,   February,    1968.   p.    41.    Figure 

4.1. 


trucheal  bronchitis  were  reported  than  had 
been  projected.  City  Healtn  Commissioner 
Dr  Murray  Brown  stated,  "The  death  rate  of 
tracheal  bronchltU  In  children  has  been  run- 
ning about  50  percent  higher  than  It  was 

expected."  

A  recent  study  of  several  types  of  cancer 
found  slgnlQcant  correlations  of  mortality 
with  chronic  exposure  to  sullur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  dioxide.  A  Chicago  scientist  esti- 
mates that  a  five- fold  reduction  in  Chicago  s 
average  annual  suUur  dioxide  concentration 
would  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  from 
cancer  by  about  800  per  year. 

Lung  disease  U  the  fastest  growing  disease 
m  the  country,  according  to  Dr.  Bertram 
Carnow,  University  of  Illinois  Medical  School. 
It  Is  the  second  highest  cause  for  pe<«>le 
under  66  years  of  age  being  forced  to  retire 
and  live  on  social  security.  Dr.  Carnow's 
studies  show  that  people  with  heart  or  lung 
disorders  are  sicker  when  pollution  levels  go 
up.  In  a  recent  study,  people  over  the  age  of 
55  who  had  chronic  bronchitis  suffered  twice 
as  many  days  of  Uiness  when  the  pollution 
level  was  .04  as  when  it  was  .02. 

The  effect  of  carbon  monoxide  Is  to  cut  on 
the  oxygen  supply  In  the  blood,  thereby 
impairing  the  brain  and  nerves.  In  large 
doses,  this  kills.  I  It  Is  carbon  monoxide  which 
kills  the  person  caught  In  a  closed  garage 
with  the  car  running.  1  In  lesser  doses,  It 
causes  nausea,  dizziness,  headaches  and  im- 
pairs Judgment. 

The  carbon  monoxide  Icve:  on  the  Elsen- 
hower Expressway  and  other  expressways 
leading  to  and  from  the  Loop  during  rush 
hours  Is  frequently  above  the  danger  level 
for  impairing  Judgment.  It  is  estimated  that 
an  increasing  number  of  drivers'  reactions 
become  slower  and  that  their  ability  to  re- 
spond to  crisis  U  lowered  dtirlng  these  times. 
Corrosion  of  all  sorts  of  materials  is  caused 
by  pollution.  Sculpture  that  has  been  stand- 
ing for  hundreds  of  years  in  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence Is  being  destroyed  by  modem  day  pollu- 
tion. Umestone  at  Oxford  University  must  be 
replaced.  In  Chicago,  corrosion  at  the  worst 
sites  In  the  city  occurs  50  percent  faster  than 
at  the  least  polluted  parts  of  the  city. 

The  effects  of  pollution  on  homes,  cars, 
clothing,  fiumlture — on  everything  with 
which  we  come  into  contact— Is  self-evident. 
EsUmates  of  the  cost  of  pollution  are  varied, 
but  a  cost  of  WOO  per  year  per  family  Is  fairly 

safe.  .    ^^ 

The  danger  done  to  plant  life  by  pollution 
Is  not  as  obvloua  to  Chloagoana,  but  Its  ef- 
fects across  the  nation  create  an  economic 
disaster.  The  total  loss  In  California  alone  Is 
estimated  at  $132  mUllon.  Many  kinds  of 
plants  are  killed  by  pollution,  while  other 
crop*  are  now  smaller  than  they  used  to  be. 
There  are'  many  theories  about  other  more 
subtle   effects   of   pollution:    and   pollution 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONTXOL  STANDAaDS- 

There  are  three  sets  of  air  pollution  control 
standards — federal,  state  and  local. 

City :  Chicago's  present  city  ordinance  deal* 
almost  entirely  with  visible  emissions.  In 
other  wcM^ds,  black  smoke  coming  out  of  a 
chimney  Is  supposed  to  be  Illegal.  However, 
beginning  July.  1970.  a  new  kind  of  standard 
will  apply  In  Chicago  which  wUl  limit  the 
sulfur  content  of  coal. 

The  new  city  standards  will  attempt  to 
limit  sulfur  content  In  three  step*.  Effective 
July,  1970.  the  maximum  sulfur  content  in 
coal  Is  to  be  an  percent.  After  two  years  the 
sulfur  content  mtist  be  reduced  to  3  percent; 
and  18  months  after  that,  the  stUf ur  content 
must  be  reduced  to  IVa  percent.  The  coal 
users  are  given  the  option  of  using  low  sulfur 
coal  or  sulfur  removal  eqtilpment.  Either  is 
feasible,  since  flgtires  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  make  It  clear  that  there  U  no  shortage 
of  low  sulfur  coal  In  this  country,  in  fact, 
half  the  coal  in  the  country  Is  low  sulfur. 

Many  criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  Chi- 
cago's air  pollution  control  program,  includ- 
ing that  the  program  Is  too  slow.  New  Tork 
set  a  limit  of  sulfiu:  dioxide  content  In  fuel 
oil  and  coal  at  one  per  cent  arm  brought 
everyone  Into  compliance,  within  one  year. 
Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  a  pro- 
gram which  gave  polluters  three  and  one- 
half  years  to  comply  with  a  final  standard 
which  was  higher  than  In  New  York— and 
then  delayed  the  original  effective  date  of 
the  new  ordinance  for  one  year. 

Blame  for  this  has  been  placed  in  many 
areas.  A  look  at  the  way  Chicago's  system  has 
been  set  up  may  Illuminate  some  of  the 
problems. 

Chicago's  Department  of  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol, which  was  recently  Incorporated  Into 
the  city's  new  Department  of  Environmental 
Control.  Is  headed  by  H.  WaUace  Poston. 
It  has  the  power  to  make  Inspections  and 
bring  action  against  violators  of  the  air  jwl- 
lutlon  ordinances.  However,  If  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Department  brings  administra- 
tive rather  than  court  action  against  a  pol- 
luter, the  polluter  may  appeal  the  action  to 
the  Appeals  Board. 

The  Appeals  Board,  which  has  the  final  say 
about  disposition  of  a  case,  consists  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Many  citi- 
zens have  complained  that  the  Appeals  Board 
Is  comprised  of  personal  friends  of  the  Mayor 
and  representatives  of  the  major  Industrial 
polluters.  The  legitimacy  of  this  complaint 
U  for  others  to  decide.  However,  experts  main- 
tain that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  existing  code  as  weU  as  a  lack 
of  preparation  necessary  to  enforce  the  new 
standards  that  go  Into  effect  In  July. 

In  addition  to  their  authority  to  hear  ap- 
peals on  action  attempted  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Appeals  Board  negotiates  abate- 
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mcnt  pro(r«ma  with  the  nujor  polluten. 
To  (Ute.  the  programs  thAt  th«  Appe*!* 
Board  has  n«cotlat«d  have  (Iven  Induatry 
time  to  ciirb  their  pollution.  During  the  pe- 
riod given  by  the  Appe*la  Board  for  an  In- 
dustry to  act.  the  Department  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Is  powerless. 

An  example  ot  the  above  Is  the  ease  of 
VS.  Steel.  In  1963.  the  Department  filed  a 
claim  against  U.S.  Steel.  They  appealed.  The 
Appeals  Board  negotiated  a  program  with  the 
company  which  allowed  them  seven  years  to 
curb  their  pollution.  During  this  time  the 
Department  has  been  powerless  to  impose 
fines  or  any  other  restrictive  action  During 
the  seven  years  it  is  alleged  that  U^.  Steel 
continued  to  pollute  that  their  pollution  was 
worse  in  19M  than  It  had  been  In  1M3.  and 
that  only  now.  as  they  draw  toward  the  end 
o{  their  allotud  time,  are  they  Installing 
antl-poUutVm  squlpnacnt. 

Stat*:  TtM  St*t*  at  P"'"i*«  In  the  last  sea- 
sM>a  of  the  OuMni  Asa«nhly  passed  MglsU- 
Uoo  glTlog  tlM  Attorney  Oaneral  bro*d  pow- 
ers to  beti^  suit  against  any  poUuter  causing 
a  '^nulsanc*.'* 

air  poUuttoo  contfol 
■foUatad  oa  regional 
,  ita  awn  air  quaUty 
w  eoaatataat  with 
ta  thair  aaaae  regton  and  must 
b*  aiUMUied  by  tbs  Departnkent  or  Hc*lth. 
EducaUoa.  and  WelfUw. 

nMiM<*»'  standarte  war*  adopted  Septem- 
ber. IMi.  by  the  StaU  Air  PoUuttea  Board  In 
Springfield,  whoa*  technlcl  secretary  Is  Clar- 
enee  KlMaen.  The  standards  demand  a  ecr- 
tsln  air  quaUty.  wttiHm  tiM  amount  of  sul- 
fur oiMa  and  pnrttcoUte  that  wUl  be  tolcr- 
at«d  In  tlM  air. 

Tba  atate  Is  already  beginning  to  Install 
monltoetng  equipment  In  Chicago  and  alae- 
wberr.  The  monitoring  equipment  will  moni- 
tor four  pollutants  In  the  air — nltrogan  as- 
ides and  carton  mofioslrte  in  addition  to 
sulfur  dloKlde  and  partlcolate  which  are 
maasured  presently  by  Chicago's  monitoring 
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Central  orgmnliaHotu 

Campaign  Against  Enirlronmsntal  Vlolanea. 
PO.  Box  4100.  Chicago.  Illinois  006M:  Ht. 
Joaeph  Kamganla.  641-6670. 

Clean  Air  Coordinating  Ooamlttea.  1440  W. 
Washington  Street.  Chicago,  minots  •0807; 
Ur  John  Klrkwood.  »»»-3000. 

Open  Lands  Project.  63  Wast  Jackaon. 
Chicago.  nilnoU  80604;  Mr.  Ounnar  ^ter- 
soo.  437-4a6«. 

Industrial  Areas  Foundation.  530  N.  Ulchl- 
g*D.  Chicago.  Illinois  «0«11:  Mr  Richard 
Harmon.  329-043O. 

Neighborhood  organizations 

Southwest  Air  Pollution  Committee.  6401 
S.  Narragansett  Avenxie.  Chicago.  minoU 
60638 

Peoples  Group  o(  Garfield  Ridge.  5117  8. 
Merrlmac.  Chicago.  Illinois  60638 

Hyde  Park  Clean  Air  Committee.  5533 
South  Shore  DtItc.  Chicago.  Illinois  40637. 

Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community  Oonfer- 
enc*  1535  B.  5Srd  St.  Chicago.  niinoU  60615. 

nu"^«  Cttlscns  Clean  Air  League.  735 
South  a6th  Street.  Springfield.  DUnoU 
6Z7Q8. 

Ivanboe  Junior  Women's  Club.  14436  La- 
Salle.  Bteerdale.  DUnoU  60627. 

piiiw>t« ,  ^r^M^n«»ln  Prtenda.  Committee  on 
leglslstlnn.  4100  Warren  Avenue.  HllUtde. 
nilnots. 

Cltlaens  Revolt  Against  PoUutlon,  6019  S. 
Ingleslde.    Chicago.    minaU   60CS7. 

Revolt  ^g-""*  A  PoUntcd  Environment. 
seas    Woodlavm    Avenue.    Otlcago.    Dllnota 


The  Illinois  standards  mtist  be  reached  by 
January.  1973.  Within  the  next  couple  of 
months  there  wUl  be  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation plana  to  reach  the  state  stand- 
ards. ImplanMntatlon  plana  must  be  com- 
plete by  May.  1970.  Interested  dtlaana  should 
watch  the  news  and  be  ready  to  appear  when 
tbaae  bearlnga  are  caUed.  The  new  state 
standards  are  extremely  important  aa  tbey 
supersede  any  lesser  standards  set  by  the 
city. 

Legislative  action — local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral— Is  an  Important  aid  to  dtlaens  seriously 
concerned  about  the  environment.  However 
U  U  Important  that  the  public  not  assume 
the  problem  will  be  solved  just  because  there 
may  be  effective  legislation  on  the  books. 
Experts  say  the  public  must  continue  to  In- 
sist on  stringent  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
The  public  must  be  constantly  vigilant,  ac- 
cepting no  excuse  for  inaction. 

The  responsibility  for  pollution  cannot  be 
placed  on  one  segment  of  our  society,  and 
likewise,  the  responsibility  for  Improvement 
cannot  be  placed  on  one  segment.  Part  of 
the  responsibility  for  Improvement  belongs 
to  the  negligent  polluter,  and  part  to  the 
public  for  tolerating  the  pollution — Its  dam- 
ages and  devastation.  Both  must  be  willing 
to  share  the  cost  or  accept  the  consequences. 

JUmPOLLUnOM    OMMXaATIOllS 

The  following  is  a  llat  of  aooM  of  the  orga- 
nisations which  are  actively  Involved  In  fight- 
ing pollution.  Any  of  them  will  weleame 
your  partlclpntlon.  We  iimeel  that  yon  write 
or  call  the  organtaattons  wtileh  interest  you 
and  volunteer  your  participation.  The  firs* 
lour  organisations  are  the  larger  groups  with 
full-time  staff  and  oOcea.  The  othen  are 
smaller,  oommtmlty  or  neighborhood  groups 
which  are  trying  to  mohtUae  cltlaens  in  their 


Save  the  DuneK  CoundL  151S  Park  Drtve. 
Mnnster.  Indlsna 

nilno4s  Federated  Sportsman  Cluba.  P.O. 
Bos  141.  Blue  Island.  DUnoU  66406. 

Uneoln  Park  Oonaervatkao  Aaaoetotkm.  T41 
W.  PoUerton.  Chicago,  nilnota  60614. 

Memorial  Park  Improvement  Association. 
96Sa  8.  Marquette  Avenue.  Chicago.  Dllnoto 
80617. 

laaak  Walton  League.  530  Park  Drive.  Olen- 
wood.  nunola  6043S. 

Human  Bcology  Study  Group.  881  Minerva, 
Wauconda.  nilnoto  60064. 

CItlsens  of  Greater  Chicago.  16  8.  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago,  miitots  60608. 

Concerned  CItlaeiM  for  Clean  Air  and 
Water.  1710  Fletcher.  Chicago.  nUnoU  60667. 

Rainbow  Neighbors.  7636  8.  Tates,  Chicago, 
minots  60649. 

crrr  lxcislatiom 

To  demand  action  against  polluters  or  ac- 
tion on  legislation  In  the  City  Oouaell.  Chi- 
ragnans  should  contact  the  Mayor,  as  the 
presiding  chairman  of  the  City  OouncU,  or 
any  Alderman  by  writing  him  in  care  of  City 
Hall.  Chicago,  nUnoU.  The  following  Alder- 
men have  resolutions  or  ordinances  on  pollu- 
tion pending  betore  onmrninees  of  the  City 
Council: 

Before  the  Health  Committee 

Date  Introduced,  Alderman,  action  re- 
quested: 

July  II.  1968.  Deapres  and  others.  Ordi- 
nance for  amendment  of  existing  Air  Pollu- 
tion Code. 

July  8,  1060.  Despres  and  others.  Repeal  of 
Ordinance  for  extension  of  time  on  Air  Pollu- 
Uon  Code. 

July  11.  1960,  Sperling  and  others.  Amend- 
ment of  Code  for  Air  Pollution  Control. 

November  17.  1969,  Singer  and  others. 
Amendment  of  regulatkms  governing  Air  Pol- 
lution Control. 

November  17,  1969,  Sperling  and  others. 
Amendment  to  reduce  use  of  electric  power 
during  pollution  alerts. 

Before  the  JThIcs  Committee 
July  8.  1960.  Singer  and  others.  Creation  ot 
Air  Pollution  Committee  and  an  Immediate 
Investigation  of  why  an  extension  of  Air  Pol- 
lution Standards  was  granted. 
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Before  the  Finance  Committee 
October    30,    1960,    Wlgoda    and    Keang^ 
Amendment  to  raise  the  minimum  fines  al- 
lowable   under    the    Air    PoUutlon    Oontrol 
Ordinance. 

STATC   LCCISUkTION 

There  Is  no  legislation  currently  pending 
in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly.  However, 
the  follo«-lng  state  legislators  sponsored 
legislation  In  the  last  session: 

Senator  Jsck  T.  Kneupfer.  901  Washing- 
ton. Elmhurst.  Illinois. 

Representative  James  Carter,  601  E.  S3nd 
St..  Chicago,  nilnols. 

RepresentaUve  John  H.  Klelne,  155  Wooded 
Lane.  Lake  Forest.  Illinois. 

Representative  Oral  Jacobs.  SOS  19th 
Street.  MoUne.  Illinois. 

Representative  Alan  K.  Johnston.  106 
Cumf)erland  Avenue.  Kenllworth.  Illinois. 

rxsEXAL  I  wirsi  snoii 
As  of  November  1.  196B.  the  following  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  bad  Introduoed  leg- 
Ulatlou  In  the  91st  Congress  which  dealt 
with  all  sides  of  the  Issue  of  Environmental 
Quality.  Their  Washington.  DC.  oOoe  ad- 
dresses and  phone  numbers  are  listed  In  case 
you  are  interested  In  contacting  them  for 
Information  about  their  leglsUUon: 

Congreum^n 

Thomas  Ashley  (D.  Ohio).  3427  Bsybum 
Building.  235-4146. 

Charles  Bennett  (D.  Pla.).  SIIS  BAjbum 
Building.  236-2501. 

Oeotie  Broiwn  (D.  Oallf.).  913  Cannon 
Building.  33S-6464. 

EmiUo  Daddarlo  (D.  Conn.) ,  3330  Raybum 
Building.  226-2366. 

Charles  Dlggs  (D.  Mich),  3464  Raybum 
BuUding.  235-2361. 

John  DlngeU  (D.  Mich).  2210  Raybura 
Building.  22fr-4071. 

Thomas  Foley  (D.  Wash).  325  Cannon 
Bulldlnc.  225-3006 

Jamee  Howard  (D.  N.J.) ,  131  Cannon  Build- 
ing. 235-4671. 

Joseph  Karth  (D.  Minn),  3433  Rayhum 
BuUdlng.S3S-6631. 

Tbrbert  Macdonald  (D,  Mass.).  2448  Ray- 
hum  Building.  335-3836. 

Spark  Mataunaga  (D.  Hawaii) .  443  Cannon 
BuUdlng.  335-2726. 

Abner  Mlkva  (D,  111).  1SS3  Longworth 
Building.  236-4836. 

John  Monagan  (D,  Conn.),  3331  Raybum 
Building.  236-3833. 

John  Moss  (D.  Calif.) ,  3188  Raybum  Build- 
ing. 33&-7163. 

Richard  Ottlnger  (D.  N.T.),  139  Cannon 
Building.  336-6536. 

Ogden  Reld  (R.  N.T.),  140  Cannon  Build- 
ing. 336-6606. 

Henry  Reuss  (D.  WU),  3150  Raybum 
Building.  236-3571. 

John  Baylor  (R,  Pa.) .  3364  Raybum  BuUd- 
lng. 325-3066. 

John  Tunney  <D,  Calif).  429  Cannon 
Building,  226-2306. 

Senators 

Clifford  Case  (R.  NJ).  463  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  326-3324. 

Norrls  Cotton  (R.  N.H.),  4131  New  SenaU 
Office  Building,  226-3334. 

Michael  Gravel  (D.  Alaska) ,  348  Old  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng.  325-6666. 

Philip  Hart  (D,  Mich.),  363  Old  SenaU 
Office  BuUdlng.  336-4833. 

Henry  M.  Jackson  <  D,  Wash.) .  1S7  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  336-S441. 

Sdward  Kennedy  (D.  Mass.),  «1  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  a3»-46U. 

Oeorge  MeOovem  (D,  8J>.) .  S«3  Old  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng.  335-3331. 

Warren  Magnueon  (D.  Waati.),  137  Old 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng  226-3631. 

Prank  Moss  (D.  Utah).  104  Old  Senate 
Office  Building.  226-6361. 
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'  Edmund  Muakle  (D.  Maine),  331  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  BuUdlng.  836-6844.  _^  _ 

oiytord  Netao^  (D.  WU.) .  404  Old  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng.  336-6333. 

jSeph  "^ngs  (D,  Md.) .  62S7  New  Senate 
Office  BuUding,  225-4624. 

BXBLIOCXAPHT  ON  AIX  POIXimOIf 

"Managing  tlie  Air  Resources  In  Northeast- 
ern nilnols."  Technical  Report  No.  «^^^ 
•sst  lUlnoU  Planning  Oomaxtoslon  400  West 
Madison     Street.     Chicago,     lUlnoU     (1967. 

as  00).  _..      t 

•Cleaning  Our  Environment;  The  Chemi- 
cal BaaU  for  AcUon."  Report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Improveinent. 
committee  on  Chemistry  and  Public  ^alrs 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  (1969;  62.75)  (This  covers  water, 
,oUd  wastes  and  pesticides  also.  In  addition. 
It  eontalns  extensive  blbUographiee.) 

"Consultative  Report  on  the  Chicago  Air 
Qu»Uty  Region,"  Department  of  Health.  Bd- 
uoatlon  and  Welfare.  1968. 

"Air  QuaUty  CrtterU  for  Particulate  Mat- 
tor  -  UJS  Department  of  Health.  Educatton 
and  WeifafTlHKW).  National  Air  PoUutlon 
Oootrot  Administration  (NAPCA)  Publica- 
tion No.  AP-49.  Washington.  DC,  1969.  ^ 
-Air  QuaUty  CrtterU  for  Sulfur  Oxldea. 
HEW.  NAPCA  Publication  No.  AP-60.  Waah- 

ington.  DC.  1969.  ^ 

^hba  AutomobUe  and  Air  PoUutlon:  A  Pn- 
gram  for  Progress.-  Part  1.  October.  1967: 
Part  n.  December.  1967.  U-S.  Dept.  of  Oom- 
merce.  UJ8.  Government  Printing  OOce 
(UJS  GJ».0.).  Washington,  D.C. 

Battan.  Umia.  The  Unclear  Air.  Garden 
City.  NT.:  Doobleday  k.  Company.  Inc..  1968. 
141  pages.  61.25.  ^   ^, 

Bregman.  J  I.  ai^  Sergei  I^normand.  Pol- 
lutton  Paradox.  Itew  York;  Spartan  Bookfc 
Inc,  1966. 100  pagM.  MM. 

cair.  Donald  X.  The  Breadth  at  life.  Hev 
Tork:  W  W.  Norton  *  Company.  Inc,  1965. 

ITS  pa^s,  64.95.  

Berber.  Lewis.  "CiUs  In  Our  dUes."  Aigle- 
wood  cuffs.  KJ.:  Prentloe-Han.  Inc.,  1968. 
239  pagea.  65.95. 

Lewis.  Alfred.  "Clean  the  Air!"  New  York: 
McOraw-Hin  Book  Company,  1965.  96  pages. 
63.50. 

Perry.  John.  "Our  PoUuted  World."  New 
York:  Pranklln  Watts,  Inc..  1967.  213  pages. 
64.96. 

Weaver,  I.  C.  ed.  "Sdentlflc  ExperUnente 
in  Environmental  PtdluUon."  New  York: 
Manufactuitng  Chemlste  Assoristlon  and 
Hott.  Rlnehart  ft  Winston.  Inc.  1968.  40 
pagee.  61  00. 

McDermott.  Walsh.  "PoUutlon  and  PtUdlc 
Health."  Scientific  American.  Vol.  305,  No.  4, 
October  1961,  p.  49. 

Went;  FrltE  W.  "Air  P«^uUon."  Sdentlfio 
American.  VcA.  192,  No.  6,  May  1962,  p.  62. 
Wise,  WUUam.  "Killer  Smog."  New  York: 
Rand  McNaUy  A  Co.,  1968.  181  pages.  $6:96. 
"Air  PoUutlon  Primer."  National  Tubareu- 
losU  and  Hesplratary  Dlassse  AssocUtloii. 
New  York,  New  York  (1069). 
BOW  TO  sarosT  tk>i.stioms  or  six  rou-unoir 

OOMTWOI.     OXSniAMCX — BXrSXTMXWT     OF     SIB 

poixtmow  ooimoL 

Smoke 
Bnlaslon  limitations: 
Very  light  smoke may  be  emitted  tX  tU 
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past  and  present  observaUons.  duration  of  vl- 
oUUons  and  tdne  of  dsy  in  whleli  they  an 
most  Ukely  to  occur.  This  will  help  the  In- 
^>ector  choose  the  beet  tUne  for  his  checkup. 
Odors  from  garbage  burning 
CaU  the  Mayor's  office  or  the  Department 
of  Air  PoUuUon  Control.  Specify  time  and 
duration  of  smell. 
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jl.  Has  oomplalnant  definite  evidence  ot 
Increase  In  cost  of  deaning  or  laundry?  How 
much7 

12.  What  other  damage  to  property? 

13.  How  do  you  connect  nuisance  to  source? 

14.  WIU  complainant  aipptar  In  Court? 

15.  Signature  of  Complainant. 
R^narks: 


Ash  removal  and  coal  deliveriet 
that  cause  dust  in  the  air 
Call  the  Mayor's  office  or  the  Department 
of  Air  PoUuUon  Control.  Indicate  name  of 
scavenger  or  coal  company.  CaU  poUce  or 
ward  office  about  coal  deUvertes  that  block 
streeto  or  alleys. 

Dust  from  unpaved  lots  and  other  causes 
CaU  the  Mayor's  ofllce. 

Burning  of  leaves 
After   July    5.    1970,    gart>age   btimlng   in 
boUers  and  leaf  burning  wUl  be  pnAlblted. 
MeanwhUe.  three  rules  must  be  observed: 

1)  an  adult  must  be  jK^sent  the  entire 

2)  leaves  must  be  burned  In  smaU  piles; 

3)  no  leaves  should  be  added  to  a  burning 

4)  emission  limitations  for  smoke  listed 
sbove  must  be  observed.  For  Improper  burn- 
ing. caU  Fire  Department.  PoUoe.  Ward  of- 
fice or  Mayor's  oOoe. 

Sxcessitie  dust  from  wrecking 
Can  the  ofltoe  of  the  vrrecking  company 
and  the  Mayors  oOoe. 

Exeesn're  exhaust   /uwus  from   buses   sjmI 
trwcfcs 
In  the  esse  eg  etty  boees.  caU  the  PuhUc 
Inf  ocmatlon  Olvlslan  of  cancago  Transit  ^ 
UMKlty   (MO  4-1900):  g»v«  Uoense  nun^. 
Bepori  «Hher  ln«es  s«l  truck,  by  VdjBphfln. 
or  in  writing  «o  the  Department  of  Air  Pol- 
lution Control,  (ivlnc  Ueanae  numbers. 
Telephonet 
Mayor's  Office  of  Inquiry  A  Information: 

744—3370 

Dept.  at  Air  PoUuUon  Control,  Community 
BdaUcms  Director:  744-4070. 

Dept.  of  Air  PoUutlon  Control,  Complaint 
Section:  744-40T7. 

Police:  PO  8-1S18. 

Fire  Dept. :  FI  7-lSlS. 


CONCERN  FOR  ENVIRONMENT 


DxPAxncxMT  or  Am  Pou-uriMf  Cojrrmot, 
Room  BOO.  130  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago, 
minots  60610. 


1.  Source  Complained  of: 


Light  smoke at  most  four  minutes 

out  of  each  half  hour. 

Medltui  heavy  smoke. at  most  four  minutes 
every  two  hours. 

Very  dark  smoke is  always  In  vtelatioa. 

Reporting:  Can  the  Mayors  OOoe  of  In- 
quiry and  InformaUon  (744-8S70) ,  which  wUl 
lefar  your  oomplslnt  to  the  Dqiartment  of 
Air  PoUutton  Oontrol,  or  eaU  dlreetly  to  the 
Departaant  et  Air  PoUutlon  Oontrol  (744- 
4077) .  Be  stire  to  have  the  correct  address  of 
the  vloUtlng  btdldlng.  In  the  ease  of  chronic 
vloUtors,  give  aU  the  Information  you  have: 
CXVI 336 — Part  4 


3.  Complainant: 
Name. 
Address. 
Ftaonello. 
BOW  long  there. 

5.  pittf"''*  from  Source:  Direction  from 
Source.  

4.  List  three  4>eclflc  nutmnne  oouuirenoee. 

(a)  Date,  Boor,  Wind  from  th^— 

(b)  Date,  Hour,  Wind  fnxn  the—. 
(e)  Date,  Bour.  Wind  from  the — 

6.  Deecrlbe  specUlcaUy  the  nuisance  Itself. 

6.  Distress  or  Ul  sffecte: 
a.Dimculty  bresthing 

b.  Eye  WatertBg. 

c.  Other. 

7.  Namee  of  other  persons  affected: 

(»). 
(b). 
(c). 

8.  If  complainant's  address  Is  his  heme.  Is 
home  In  area  sooed  for  lestdenoe? 

9  Did  frrmrif'"*"*  notice  effecte  to  neigh- 
bors? Did  nelghbacB  t^  at  being  botherad? 

10  Has  complainant  any  definite  evidence 
thru'  an  attempt  to  seU  that  Talus  of  bis 
property  decreased  because  at  the  nuisance? 
How  much? 


HON.  DANIEL  L  BUTTON 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 
Mr  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come poUOcally  fashionable  to  talk  about 
poUutioii:  the  environmental  issue  i« 
viewed  as  good  campaign  property.  But 
regardlesB  of  the  danger  that  opportu- 
nists may  cash  in  on  the  light  against 
pollution,  it  is  a  matto-  <rf  grave  con- 
cern and  one  which  deserves  our  utmost 
attention.  The  seriousness  of  the  iffiue 
is  p^i^w  best  evidenced  by  growing 
diseossini  of  the  problem  among  dmc^ 

in  an  walks  of  life.  In  my  own  district. 
I  was  encoiir««ed  that  the  AlbMiy  Times- 
Union  has  poWlaiied  a  foor-aecticp  «ip- 
plement  on  envirwiment  which  explores 
^>rigting  programs  and  plans  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life.  „_.„»♦. 
A  report  from  the  New  York  State 

plemenfc.  quite  cleaily  ««™»»¥^»*12i; 
nss  so  far.  I  am  enoouiBged  that  Vem 
York  has  done  more  than  •ny„««aer 
Stote  to  solve  the  problems  of  l»nuttoft 
in  terms  of  money  and  program  airway 
eommitted.  What  is  evident,  however,  is 
that  so  much  more  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished, both  in  New  York  and  m  evwy 
StherSUte  in  the  Union.  Perhaps  the 
key  to  the  enviponmental  issue  is  tiie 
general  apathy  that  -nmes-Union  wrttw 
John  Maguire  discusses  In  a  lead  •r^«; 
Particularly   disturbing   is    the   report 
f  rran  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Amertcan 
Association   for    the   Advancement   <» 
Rcienee  in  Boston  where  a  highly  re- 
SSS^iS^  btokHdsU  ««1  eool«i^ 
rISredieted  that  the  end  of  life  on  earth 
Sould  be  within  the  average  Iflespan  of 
children  now  aMve.  Bui*  Is  the  enor- 
mousness  of  this  problem  that  It  could 
very  wefl  be  we  have  doomed  this  planet 
to  destruction.  A  sense  of  urgency  is  not 
enough,  however.  We  must  »^ve  com- 
mitment from  Oongreas.  from  Uie  States 
and.  most  importantly,  from  the  people, 
m  the  final  analysis.  It  will  be  tl» 
commitment  of  the  people  that  wUl  spell 
the  difference  in  the  battle  for  our  en- 
vironment The  scope  of  the  problem  is 
admirably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Maguire. 
I  think: 

Man  is  to  greater  danger  of  exttocUon  now 
than  ever  bTfore,  and  bold  •»J»  «»«^  ^ 
Sm  must  be  tek«i,  the  "P^J***^ 
brought  us  to  our  present  perilous  state 

mustvanUh. 


I  share  with  Mr.  Maguire  his  fdoslng 
commentary:   "Let's  hope  It  doee.  In 

time."  .         „ 

Because  of  the  wealtii  «f  Informatfan 
and  comment  presented  In  ttiese  t^  ar- 
ticles I  recommend  th«a  *«>  the  attm- 
Uon  of  my  colleagues.  They  follow. 
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Atatht  Ii«  lUAtTH  Oovua  Causs  Mam's 

KZTIMCnON 

(By  Jotin  Magulre) 

In  the  pMt  ao  years,  we  h»ve  seen  •  etacdy 
panKle  of  truly  Impreesive  medical  advancee. 
Trom  the  polio  vaccine  of  the  early  1950e  to 
open  heart  surgery  and  ocrfan  transplants. 
not  to  overlook  a  general  upgrading  of  the 
quaUty  of  medical  diagnostic  and  therapeu- 
tic sUlls. 

But  there  are  some  puszling  and  dUturb- 
ing  factt  about  the  sUte  of  our  health  that 
miut  be  faced.  In  these  past  two  decades, 
despite  the  undeniable  progress  that  has 
been  made,  our  death  rate  has  NOT  gone 
down— and    our    life    expectancy    has    NOT 

gone  up.  .  ^. 

How  can  such  a  sUte  of  aHalrs  exUt? 
Well,  there  are  many  answers,  some  of 
them  readily  apparent  and  some  not  yet 
clearly  understood.  Of  those  that  are  known, 
however,  a  surprising  number  can  be  in- 
cluded under  the  general  category  of  apathy— 
uid  by  far  the  most  significant  and  most 
deleterious  form  of  apathy  U  that  dUplayed 
by  the  man  in  the  street. 

Certainly  the  medical  profession  has  shown 
apathy  in  some  areas,  not  at  aU  In  lU  search 
for  new  profeMlonal  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures and  knowledge,  but  in  a  failure  to 
eiert  more  effort,  as  a  group,  to  find  ways 
to  deliver  more  and  better  medical  service*  to 
the  people  of  the  urban  ghetto*  and  the  rural 
slums. 

In  many  ways,  government,  too — especially 
the  federal  government — has  been  apathetic, 
or  short-sighted,  in  lu  off-ag«ln.  on-agala 
actlvlUes  in  the  admittedly  complex  fleld  of 
pubUc  health.  The  federal  government  has 
taken  acUon  against  eyclamatea.  while  doing 
virtually  nothing  against  cigarette*.  Con- 
greaa  ha*  autlkorlaed  «sp*ndlture*  for  water 
poUuUon  control  programs  In  cooperation 
with  the  states,  and  then  has  failed  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  they  themselves  authorlwd. 

The  really  important  drawback  to  improved 
health  and  longer  life,  however,  is  the  In- 
expUcabl*  apathy,  the  bored  indiSerence  of 
th*  p*opl*  tlMmaelve*. 

Kvery  y*ar  in  New  York  SUte.  for  on* 
example  that  should  be  frightening  but  some- 
how doesn't  frighten  enough  of  us.  at  least 
1S.000  people  die  of  diseases  IXMluced  by  ciga- 
rette smoking,  according  to  Dr.  Hollla  S.  In- 
graham.  Stat*  health   commissioner. 

Clgarett**  are  slow  poison.  If  preaent 
death  rat*  continue,  on*  million  children 
now  in  •chool  will  die  of  lung  cancer.  On* 
of  tham  may  be  your  child.  Two,  perbap*.  or 
three.  Mayb*  you  choo**  to  disregard  tb* 
danger  to  your**lf — although  apathy  about 
on*'*  Uf*  spaa  mmi  all  but  lner*dlbl*— but 
ao  man  can  •xeua*  hi*  failure  to  do  what- 
•rer  b*  can  to  aducaU  his  children  to  tb* 
dangan  of  vtartlac  to  vwk*. 

BTwyuii*  kuow  that  drlakliig  and  driving 
*Mit  mix.  Or  sbottldBt  b*  mU*d.  Tet  with 
truly  mwHimantal  tadiasraoeo  to  Ufa  and 
(t«*th.  many  thniiMn^  of  maa  and  women 
ellab  with  aooM  i«(«lHt^  behind  the 
vbMto  ot  thatr  ean  wbU*  uadar  th*  influ- 
•B**  ct  ataebol  aad  roar  off  into  th*  Bight. 

—    —    -    -*—    at    Mfbvay    foyl*M*. 

WBt  fetn 

It 
«•  —  JiwlaH.  but  It**  a 
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eated  and  preeumably  well  informed  parents, 
who  have  been  tiatng  such  chemical 
"crutche*"  to  an  extent  that  baa  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  polio*. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion,  even  among 
medical  men.  as  to  whether  or  not  smoking 
marijuana  leads  ulUmately  to  the  ue*  of 
stronger  drugs — heroin.  In  particular.  No  one 
really  knows  at  thU  time.  Tet  It  U  true  that 
use  of  heroin,  a  deadly  addlcUve  drug,  has 
Increased  greatly  among  youngsters  in  this 
Stat*,  most  noUceably  In  New  York  City. 

Deaths  associated  with  use  of  heroin  there 
totaled  more  than  900  last  year,  and  several 
hundred  of  these  were  1«  years  old  and 
younger  One  boy  died,  arms  pocked  with 
needle  marks,  at  13.  RecenUy  a  n-year-old 
college  girl  died  from  sniffing  heroin  at  a 
party,  all  her  friends  and  teachers  agree  she 
was  not  a  "user"  In  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  word,  and  apparently  her  death  resulted 
from  an  experimental  episode,  perhaps  occa- 
sioned by  a  dealre  to  "be  one  of  the  bunch." 
Sniffing  heroin  can  be  Just  as  faUl  as 
"maln-llnlng"  the  drug  into  the  veins. 
Amphetamines  ("speed")  can  kill  LSD  ef- 
fecu  may  seem  mild.  In  some  Instances  and 
for  some  people,  but  on  other  occasions  and 
for  other  people  the  hallucinogenic  drugs 
can  literally  drive  them  up  the  walls — or  out 
the  windows  to  death. 

Marijuana  Is  cited  by  lU  users  and  apolo- 
gists as  no  more  dangerous  than  alcohol. 
Maybe  It  Is  and  maybe  it  isn't.  Nobody  really 
knows.  In  the  scientific  sens*,  d«splt*  the 
young  pot  smokers  who  argue  that  they  us* 
It  frequently  and  It  hasn't  hurt  them.  Alco- 
hol, they  repeat  often,  leads  to  alcoholism 
and  clrrho*U  of  the  liver  and  other  degenera- 
tive disorders:  the  unuttered  assumption  U 
that  marijuana  does  not  hold  comparable 
dangers.  But  when  you  consider  that  In  most 
casss  It  takss  30  to  SO  years  of  regular  drink- 
ing to  create  an  alcoholic  or  ruin  a  liver,  the 
obvious  question  arises:  what  will  90  to  30 
years  of  regular  marijuana  smoking  do  to  a 
person? 

Nobody  knows  yst.  When  we  do  find  out, 
a  couple  of  deeadas  from  now.  th*  answer 
may  be  a  horrible  one. 

Have  w«  gone  far  afield  from  the  subject 
of  apathy f  No.  not  really,  bscsuse  it  U  th* 
apathy  of  too  many  parents,  and  of  too  many 
educators  and  tsaehers.  that  has  contributed 
to  today's  wtdssprsad  use  by  young  p*opl*  of 
marijuana  and  tb*  oth*r  poychleally  suppor- 
tive substancss. 

For  five  or  10  years  now.  a  small  but  vocal 
group  of  health  oOlctaU  and  drug  experts 
has  been  speaking  out  on  the  problem,  and 
many  of  the  nation's  science  writer*  hav*  re- 
port*d  th*lr  findings  and  thslr  opinions,  but 
th*  weU-doctun*nt*d  stortss  apparontly 
failed  to  crack  the  indlffereno*— th*  "It  cant 
happen  here"  apathy — of  parent*  and  t*aeh- 
srs  snd  all  too  many  physicians. 

Now.  at  last,  the  voices  In  the  wlldsrn*** 
ar*  b*lng  b**rd.  and  being  h**d*d.  Botn*  9M 
•chool  aad  ooUsgs  administrators  and  faculty 
msmbsrs  war*  sboeksd  last  w**k  whan  Dr. 
Donald  Uouffla.  prasMteat  ot  tb*  StaU  Coun- 
cil on  Drug  OiMftma.  toM  th«n  that  "with- 
in a  eoupto  at  years  seary  high  school  and 
sv*ry  eollsts  la  tiM  country  will  b*  inun- 
datad  by  harotn." 
And  thsr*  ar*  otb«r  signs  that  th*  sine 
aatufs  ot  the 
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l*aden,  and  the  general  public,  with  the 
frightening  word  that  we  were  rapidly  foul- 
ing our  environment,  even  the  world  Itself,  to 
an  extent  that  actually  made  Doomsday— 
the  end  of  the  world— a  possibility  for  the 
foreseeable  future  rather  than  a  bard-to- 
visualize  event  many  thousands  of  years 
dUUnt. 

Rachel  Carson  was  not  the  first,  but  she 
was  the  first  whose  scare  story  reached  the 
public  eye.  But  she  dealt  almost  entirely  with 
the  harmful  effects  of  pesticides,  and  to 
many  people  her  message  concerned  only 
birds  and  animals  and  fishes. 

Now,  at  long  last,  words  like  ecology  and 
environmental  pollution  and  algae  and  eu- 
trophlcatlon  and  scores  of  other  unfamiliar 
terms  are  being  seen  In  the  newspapers  and 
heard  on  television,  and  with  a  shock  of 
disbelief  millions  of  people  are  being  made 
to  drop  their  apathy,  and  to  realise  the 
srorld  la  moving  down  a  path  of  pollution 
and  over-crowding  that  descends  more  steep- 
ly each  day  toward  an  ultimate  Silent  Spring 
In  which  there  will  be  no  birds,  no  animals— 
and  no  people. 

Is  thU  newspaper  scare  talk?  Sensational - 
Ism? 

No,  It  Isn't.  XTnfortunately,  tragically.  It 
Isnt. 

If  It  were,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  not  have  given  such  high  pri- 
ority to  a  program  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  control. 

Nor  would  dozens  of  scientists  from  differ- 
ent fields  have  declared  immediately  that  the 
program,  though  a  good  step,  does  not  begin 
to  spend  enough,  or  do  enough. 

Nor  would  a  California  legislature  study 
group  bavs  reported  this  month  that  It  Is 
questionable  "whether  major  portloiu  of  the 
state  will  be  capable  of  supporting  tolerable 
human  life  within  several  more  decades." 
Nor  would  they  have  said  that  a  decision 
must  be  nutde  as  to  how  many  persons  can 
live  In  the  Loe  Angeles  basin;  they  suggest 
that  the  total  may  be  less  than  the  number 
who  live  there  now. 

Nor.  more  disturbingly,  would  highly  re- 
spected biologists  and  ecologlsts  attending 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  In 
Boston  have  stated.  In  all  serlousn***.  that 
the  end  of  life  on  earth  may  be  within  the 
normal  lifespan  of  children  now  alive. 

One  estimated  Doomsday  as  possibly  7S 
years  from  now.  Another's  estlmats  was  the 
year  3037  or  thereabouts,  which  Is  87  years 
close.  A  third,  less  of  an  optimist,  saw  ths 
end  of  life  In  about  the  year  2000. 

These  men  may  well  be  mistaken.  Man- 
kind may  yet  shrug  off  ths  Ignorance  and 
carelessness  and  unawareness  of  this  vsry 
real  threat,  and  may  change  bis  ways  enough 
to  axtoid  his  occupancy  of  this  third  planet 
from  ths  sun  for  a  Urns. 

But,  mistaken  in  their  estlmatss  or  not, 
thssc  scientists'  dates  are  based  on  oalcula- 
tlooB.  not  gusssss.  The  calculations  Involve 
many  Imponderables:  overpopulation,  and 
th*  splraling  rat*  of  population  Incrsass;  ths 
growing  nss  ot  carbon  dlodds.  an  lasrt  but 
unbrsathaMc  gas.  la  ths  ataiosphss*  bccauss 
of  inerisssd  combustion:  ths  incrsass  ot  toxle 
gasss  aad  parttclss  la  the  air:  ths  fouUag  of 
our  waters  by  svwsgs  aad  ladustrtal  waste 
poUuttoa  aad  rsdloactJTtty:  ths 
UfeaUhood  of  fa 
•Bd  Mm  real  Unat  of 

of  other  shslas  of 
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the  people  realize  the  danger.  Presumably,  It 
is  intended  principally  to  warn  Detroit  to 
find  ways  to  stop  automotive  air  pollution. 

But  It  Is  a  first  step,  and  It  shows  that  our 
.apathy  about  our  environment  Is  being  shat- 
ter*- -.      ,™.       I.- 

The  Vietnam  wax  Is  a  tragedy.  The  city 

ghetloes  are  tragic.  There  are  hundreds  of 
things  wrong  In   thU  country  and  In  the 

world.  ,^,  „  _, 

But  comparatively  they  are  nothing,  all  of 
them  together,  compared  to  the  rapidly 
worsening  state  of  the  environment. 

Man  is  m  greater  danger  of  extinction  now 
than  ever  before,  and  bold  and  drastic  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  to  reverse  the  downward 

^''fiut  before  they  can  be  taken,  the  apfttJiy 
that  has  brought  us  to  our  present  parlous 
state  must  vanish. 

liCt's  hope  It  does.  In  time. 


irrom  the  Albany  (NY.)  Times-Union. 
Feb.  15,  19701 
Clsanino  Up  thx  Mess  We  Have  Made  of 
Otjs  Environment:  Progeams  Range  Froi» 
a™  and  Water  to  Solh)  Waste 
(EnrroR's  Note.— Restoring  and  protecting 
the   environment   has   become   perhaps   the 
single  major  task  facing  the  planner  of  today. 
Public   concern  over   the  Issue  has  lead  to 
massive  government  Involvement  In  the  en- 
vironment as  evidence  by  New  York  State's 
five-year-old  Pure  Waters  program:  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  recent  call  for  the  form- 
ing of  a  new  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation:  and  President  Richard  Nixon's 
proposal   that  the  environment   be  given  a 
high  priority  m  Federal  spending  plans.  Here, 
in  a  report  prepared  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  some  Insight  Into  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problem  U  offered  via 
a  look  at  the  extensive  workings  of  the  state's 
present  environmental  health  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Health  Department  under 
Commissioner  Dr.  Hollls  S.  Ingraham.) 

The  State  Health  Department's  programs 
to  control  and  reduce  all  forms  of  environ- 
mental pollution  continued  to  make  gains 
during  1969,  according  to  a  year-end  report 
Issued  by  the  department. 

The  department's  envlronmentm  health 
aotlvlties  Included  programs  that  deal  with 
water  poUution.  air  pollution,  solid  waste 
dUposal,  pesticides  residues,  radiological 
health,  rodent  and  Insect  control,  general 
sanitation  and  other  aspects  of  community 
health  and  safety. 

The  State's  Pure  Waters  program  moved 
ahead  satisfactorily  despite  the  continued 
failure  of  the  federal  government  to  fulfill 
lU  financial  commitment  to  the  program. 

State  and  federal  funds  to  help  local  gov- 
ernmenU  construct  and  modify  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  are  basic  to  the  Pure  WaUrs 
concept.  Initially,  the  SUte  promised  to  as- 
sume 80  per  cent  of  such  costs  and  to  ad- 
vance fund*  to  the  full  federal  share  of  80 
per  cent.  Congress  In  19fi«  authorised  granU 
for  thta  purpose,  but  has  subsequently  failed 
to  approprlaU  enough  funds  for  ths  program 
U  authorlasd.  .^     „  ^      , 

In  pracUc*,  Dr.  Ingraham  said,  federal 
granta  have  amounted  to  approxlmauly  sev- 
en per  cent  of  the  sstlmatwl  total  of  sllglbls 
oosu.  for  which  r*lmburssment  U  author- 
lasd. Localities  must  furnish  40  per  cent, 
and  the  8Ut*  Is  providing  about  bi  per  cent. 
80  far  this  ysar.  lOd  projscu  with  an  sll- 
Klbl*  cost  of  about  $in  mUUoa  have  been 
wibliUil  and  are  la  opsratlon.  SUts  granu 
lovibsss  totaled  about  Ml  atillloa.  Aaothcr 
Tl  prolecu  undsr  coestruetloa  hav*  a  isAal 
•MUaaMd  aUglMs  sost  of  MTT  aUUloa.  U 
which  MM  ailllloa  Is  Stale  aid.  Thcr*  sfs  M 
pn»meu  la  teal  dsstp  sUaw.  with  aa  ssU- 
iasCd  SIMMs  cmiTmiI 
glUjalMsa  sf  Mat 
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Blve  sewerage  planning  studies  by  local  gov- 
ernments, which  are  prerequisites  to  the  con- 
struction granU  program.  These  studies, 
surted  m  1963,  result  In  economical  opera- 
tions and  Improved  performance  because 
they  combine  numerous  smaU  systems  into 
fewer  but  larger  and  more  efficient  systems. 
Forty-five  covmty-wlde  studies  are  underway 
or  completed:  as  a  result  multi-municipal 
systems  have  been  organized  In  3  years. 

To  date,  37  new  Industrial  waste  treatment 
planto  were  put  Into  operation  In  1969,  and 
26  more  reached  the  design  stage.  For  the 
12  months  ending  Sept.  30,  290  ciBstructlon 
permlU  were  Issued  for  Industrial  waste 
treatment.  To  date,  70  State  institutions  and 
33  federal  installations  have  fuUy  abated 
poUuiloaal  discharges  or  are  in  process  of 
doing  so. 

State  payments  to  localities  of  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  operating  and  malntelnlng 
effective  municipal  sewage  treatment  plante 
began  In  1965.  Since  then,  940  grants  to  61 
per  cent  of  municipal  planU  in  the  State 
have  been  approved,  for  a  toUl  of  $27.9  mil- 
lion. 

Water  quality  surveillance  to  measvire  the 
biological,  physical,  radiological  and  chemi- 
cal characteristics  of  SUte  waters  had  been 
Increased.  A  100-stetlon  network  now  in- 
cludes 12  automatic  water  monitors,  and  a 
new  laboratory  In  Syracuse  permits  Improved 
quality  analyses  for  the  center  of  the  State. 
Four  major  research  proJecU  aimed  at 
Improving  SUte  waters  are  under  way.  A 
study  seeking  ways  of  controlling  the  ex- 
cessive growth  of  algae  which  now  menaces 
many  lakes  Is  under  way  at  Canadarago  Lake 
in  Otsego  County.  A  pilot  plant  using  a 
lO.OOO-gallon-per-day  chemical-physical 

treatment  process  to  convert  wastewater  to 
retisable,  high  quaUty  water  Is  in  operation 
at  New  Rochelle  and  was  moved  to  Water- 
ford  Jan.  1.  An  experimental  demonstration 
in  the  use  of  pressure  sewers  may  ultimately 
lessen  the  high  cost  of  sewers  In  hilly  ter- 
rain and  around  lake  shores. 

Finally,  construction  was  started  on  a  full- 
scale  experimental  sewage  treatment  plant 
at  West  Coxsackle:  this  project  seeks  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  present  biological 
sewage  treatment  methods  by  Improved  de- 
sign and  operation. 

At  the  start  of  the  Pure  Waters  program 
In  1965,  there  were  1,678  Industrial,  com- 
munity and  institutional  polluters.  At  pres- 
ent 880  polluters,  or  52  per  cent,  have 
abated  pollution. 

Subsuntially  all  major  polluters  are  under 
order  to  abate  their  pollution.  A  toUl  of  461 
polluters  have  been  placed  under  orders. 
Where  firm  resistance  or  major  violations  are 
found,  penalty  assessment  proceedings  are 
begun  or  referral  Is  made  to  the  Attorney 
General.  To  date,  38  penalty  assessments  have 
been  Initiated,  and  2S  cases  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General,  whose  office  now  has  a 
special  pollution  abatement  enforcement 
unit. 

In  July,  the  Bute  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission adopted  comprehensive  criteria  gov- 
erning thennal  discharges.  The  task  of  en- 
forcing them  has  been  started. 

A  new  Uw  requlrtng  boau  with  toilet  facili- 
ties to  provide  approved  treatment  devices  or 
holding  tanks  by  March  1.  1P70,  will  go  far 
in  abating  pollution  from  this  source. 

Industriss  of  th*  BtaU  ar*  complying,  or 
planning  to  comply,  with  emlsrton  rsgula- 
tion*  adopted  by  ths  Mau  Air  Polluttaa  Coa- 
tfol  Board  to  aieet  the  Jaa  I.  tm  deadline. 
Dufiag  the  year,  however.  M  ahataaeat 
oi«*ra  were  iMied  Plee  awjor  eourees  of  pot- 
lutsoa  were  sealed  aad  fsMeeed  with  a  lev 
leauliiad  la  aa  cpMeeiaMe 
uuoa  ditrsMe  la  the  swiera  wn  ot  ths 
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counties  In  the  SUte  thU  year.  Supplemen- 
tary sUndards  for  sulfur  oxides  and  particu- 
lates were  adopted  for  New  York's  two  air 
quality  regions  esUbllshed  under  federal  law, 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  area  and  the 
Niagara  Frontier.  A  plan  to  Implement  these 
standards  is  being  developed. 

During  1969,  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  adopted  two  additional  regulations  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  amount  of  sulfur 
dioxide  m  the  atmosphere.  One  established 
the  maximum  allowable  sulfur  content  of 
fuels  used  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area 
and  the  other  established  similar,  but 
slightly  higher,  llmlUtlons  for  the  rest  of 
the  SUte. 

Another  nUe  adopted  In  1969  esUblUhed 
stringent  UmiUtions  on  the  amount  of  dust 
which  can  be  emitted  from  utility  and  In- 
dustrial coal-bumlng  power  plante.  Plan- 
ning and,  m  some  cases,  construction  have 
already  been  started  to  meet  the  July  1, 
1972  compliance  date  established  by  the 
Board. 

Dtirlng  the  year  there  was  a  modest  de- 
crease in  air  contaminants  emitted  through- 
out the  SUte,  continuing  the  trend  which 
began  four  years  ago  as  a  result  of  the  new 
regulations.  It  Is  predicted  that  1970  should 
show  a  marked  decrease  In  contamination 
concentrations  In  New  York's  atmoephere 
becatise  of  the  number  of  rules  which  will 
require  complete  wwapllance. 

Another  major  decrease  occurred  In  the 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  snd  hydrocar- 
bons emitted  to  the  atmosphere  due  to  the 
requirement  that  all  new  cars  have  exhaust 
emission  control  systems. 

The  Health  Department  also  has  been 
actively  working  toward  Improved  soUd  waste 
handling  by  municipalities  and  private  con- 
tractors. Almost  40,000  tons  of  municipal 
wastes  and  14,000  tons  of  Industrial  wastes 
are  generated  in  the  SUte  each  day.  This 
amounts  to  almost  20  mlUlon  tons  of  waste 
that  must  be  disposed  of  each  year  or  an 
average  of  more  than  one  ton  per  person. 

The  solid  waste  problem  has  become  more 
critical  because  of  the  rapid  Increase  In 
amounts  of  waste  requiring  disposal.  Recent 
projections  Indicate  an  Increase  of  seven 
per  cent  over  the  next  five  years.  Proper 
handling  and  disposal  of  these  wastes  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  chaUenges  now  facing  local 
governments  in  the  SUte. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Health  Department 
has  been  moving  ahead  irith  Ite  sUte-wlde 
study  to  develop  a  modern  system  for  plan- 
ning local  or  regional  solid  waste  manage- 
ment projects.  Already  comprehensive  solid 
waste  planning  studies  have  been  completed 
for  Suffolk  County  and  Herkimer-Oneida 
Counties.  A  study  for  New  York  City  Is  un- 
derway, and  studies  for  the  Capital  District, 
Monroe  County  and  Ulster  Cotmty  are  Hear- 
ing completion. 

Similar  projects  for  Nassau.  ChaUuqua 
and  Warren-Washington  Counties  will  be 
completed  In  1970.  These  studies  provide  lo- 
csl  offlclaU  with  sound  alternative  solutions 
to  their  solid  wast*  problems. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  during  the 
ysar  In  Improving  refuee  disposal  practices 
Sanitary  ood*  •nforooment  actlTltlee  were  ac- 
celerated to  help  eliminate  open  dumps. 
Porty-nlns  hearings  were  held  snd  formal 
orders  **r%*d.  requiring  correction  of  cod* 
TlolsUons  during  th*  y**r.  M  op*n  dump* 
were  clo**d  and  MS  disposal  ar>ea  were 
brought  up  to  a  satisfactory  opetattag  leeel. 
,^,^t  Mr  —  -  M^^MM*  «» -J; 
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meat  progruna  wltlt  tbe  major  polluters. 
To  (Ut«,  the  {xrofnuxu  tbkt  the  Appeals 
Board  bas  negotiated  have  given  Induatry 
tune  to  curb  their  pollution.  During  the  pe- 
riod glren  by  the  Appe*la  Bo*rd  for  an  In- 
dustry to  act.  the  Department  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  U  powerless. 

An  example  of  the  above  Is  the  case  of 
U.S.  Steel.  In  1963.  the  Department  filed  a 
claim  against  VS.  Steel.  They  appealed.  The 
Appeals  Board  negotiated  a  program  with  the 
company  which  allowed  them  seven  years  to 
curb  their  pollution.  During  this  time  the 
Department  has  been  powerless  to  Impose 
Ones  or  any  other  restrictive  action.  During 
the  seven  years  It  Is  alleged  that  U-S.  Steel 
continued  to  pollute  that  their  pollution  was 
worse  in  I»M  than  It  bad  been  In  19«3.  and 
that  only  now,  as  they  draw  toward  the  end 
of  their  allotted  time,  are  they  Installing 
antl-poUutlon  equipment. 

State:  The  StAte  ot  minols  in  the  last  ses- 
sion o€  the  General  Assambly  passed  legl&la- 
Uon  giving  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  broad  pow- 
ers to  bring  suit  against  any  polluter  causing 
a    ■nuisance." 

Federal:  Federal  air  pollution  control 
standards  have  been  negotiated  on  regional 
basee.  Each  atate  most  set  lu  own  air  quality 
standards  which  must  t>e  consistent  with 
other  state*  tn  their  same  region  and  must 
be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Wdfare. 

niinots'  standards  were  adopted  Septem- 
ber. 1008.  by  the  State  Air  Pollution  Board  In 
Springfield,  whose  techmoal  secretary  Is  Clar- 
ence ITlnern  The  standards  demand  a  cer- 
t.Un  air  quality,  limiting  the  amount  of  sul- 
fur oxide  and  particulate  that  will  be  toler- 
.■\ted  in  the  air. 

The  state  Is  already  beginning  to  Install 
monitoring  equipment  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where. Tbe  monitoring  equipment  will  moni- 
tor four  pollutants  in  the  air — nitrogen  ox- 
Ides  and  carboo  nx>noxide  in  addition  to 
sulfur  dioxide  and  particulate  whlcb  are 
measured  presently  by  Chicago's  monitoring 
stations. 

Tbe  Illinois  standards  must  be  reached  by 
January.  1973.  Within  the  next  couple  of 
montlia  there  will  be  bearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation ptana  to  reach  the  state  stand- 
ards. ImpleoMntatiaa  plans  must  be  oon- 
plcte  by  May.  1070.  Interested  citlaena  should 
watch  the  news  and  be  ready  to  appear  when 
tbeee  heaxinga  are  caUed.  The  new  state 
standards  are  extremely  Important  as  tlkey 
supersede  any  lesser  standards  set  by  the 
city. 

Legislative  action — local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral— Is  an  important  aid  to  dtlaens  sertooaty 
concerned  about  the  environment.  However 
it  Is  Important  that  the  public  not  assume 
the  problem  will  be  solved  Just  because  there 
may  be  effective  legislation  on  the  books. 
Experts  say  the  public  must  continue  to  in- 
sist on  stringent  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
Tbe  public  must  be  constantly  vigilant,  ac- 
cepting no  exeuae  for  inaction. 

The  responsibility  for  pollution  cannot  be 
placed  on  one  segment  of  our  society,  and 
likewise,  the  responsibility  for  Improvement 
cannot  be  placed  on  one  segment.  Part  of 
the  responsibility  for  Improvement  belong 
to  the  negligent  polluter,  and  part  to  tb* 
public  for  tolerating  the  poUutlon — It*  d«m- 
ases  and  devastation.  Both  muat  be  wUUac 
to  share  tbe  cost  or  acoept  the  conaequencea. 

ajmroixonoM  oaaaMSAnoata 

The  following  la  a  lla*  of  aotne  of  tbe  orga- 
nlzatlona  wfalcti  are  actively  Involved  In  fight- 
ing poUutlon.  Any  of  ttiem  will  welcooM 
your  participation.  We  aacgeat  that  you  write 
ur  call  tbe  organlaatlotM  wlilch  Intereet  you 
and  volunteer  your  parttdpatfcn.  Tti»  first 
lour  organlaatlona  are  tbe  larger  group*  wttb 
full-time  ataff  and  oAoas.  Tbe  ottkcr*  are 
.-^mailer,  eomsntnilty  or  nelgbbortMiod  groups 
wbtcb  are  trying  to  moNII—  dttaens  In  tbtfr 
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Central  or^enUof  iotu 

Campaign  Against  Environmental  Vlotence, 
PO.  Box  4100.  Chicago.  Illinois  606&4:  lir. 
Joaeph  Karagani*.  M1-&670. 

Clean  Air  Coordinating  Oomsnittee.  1440  W. 
Washington  Street.  Chicago.  minoU  00607: 
Mr  John  Kirkwood.  348-3000. 

Open  Lands  Project.  53  West  Jackson. 
Chicago,  nilnols  60604;  Mr.  Ounnar  Peter- 
son. 427-4356. 

Industrial  Areas  Foundation.  520  N  MlcJii- 
gan.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611;  Mr  Richard 
Harmon.  329-0430. 

Neighborhood  organUatioiU 

Southweet  Air  Pollution  Committee.  6401 
S.  Narragansett  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois 
60638. 

Peoples  Group  of  Garfield  Ridge.  5117  S. 
Merrtmac.  Chicago.  Illinois  60638. 

Hyde  Park  Clean  Air  Conunlttee.  5532 
South  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.   Illinois  00037. 

Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community  Confer- 
ence 1525  E.  53rd  St.  Chicago.  IliinoU  60615. 

Illinois  Citizens  Clean  Air  League.  725 
South  36th  Street.  Springfield.  Illinois 
63706. 

Ivanhoe  Junior  Women's  Club.  14438  La- 
Salle.  Rlverdale.  Illinois  60627. 

Illinois/ Wisconsin  Friends.  Committee  on 
Legislation,  4100  Warren  Avenue.  Hillside. 
Illinois. 

ClUaens  Revolt  Against  Pollution.  0019  S. 
Ingleside.    Chicago,    nilnois    00637. 

Revolt  Against  A  Polluted  Environment. 
5835  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois 
60637. 

Save  the  Dunes  Council,  1513  Park  Drive. 
Munster.  Indiana. 

Illinois  Federated  Sportsman  Clubs.  P.O. 
Box  341.  Blue  Island.  Illinois  60406. 

Lincoln  Park  Conservation  Association,  741 
W.  Pullerton.  Chicago,  nilnoU  00614. 

Memorial  Park  Improvement  Association, 
9852  8.  Marquette  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois 
60017. 

Izaak  Walton  League,  530  Park  Drive.  Olen- 
mxd.  IlllnoU  00435. 

Human  Ecology  Study  Oroup,  681  Minerva, 
Wauconda.  niinoU  00084. 

Citizens  of  Greater  Chicago.  18  S.  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois  00603. 

Concerned  CItixena  for  Clean  Air  and 
Water.  1710  Fletcher.  Chicago.  nUnoU  00657. 

Rainbow  Neighbors.  7535  S.  Yates,  Chicago, 
IliinoU  00649. 

CITT    LXCISLATION 

To  demand  action  against  polluters  or  ac- 
tion on  legislation  in  the  City  Council,  Chl- 
ragoans  should  contact  tbe  Mayor,  aa  the 
presiding  chairman  of  the  City  Council,  or 
any  Alderman  by  writing  him  in  care  of  City 
HaU.  Chicago,  niinoU.  The  following  Alder- 
men have  reeoluUona  or  ordinancca  on  pollu- 
tion pending  before  committees  of  tbe  City 
Council: 

Be/ore  the  HealfA  Comniiffee 

Date  Introduced,  Aldennan.  action  re- 
quested: 

July  11,  1908,  Despres  and  others.  Ordi- 
nance for  amendment  of  existing  Air  Pollu- 
tion Code. 

July  8,  1900,  Despres  and  others.  Repeal  of 
Ordinance  for  extension  of  time  on  Air  Pollu- 
tion Code. 

July  11.  1909.  Sperling  and  others.  Amend- 
ment of  Code  for  Air  PoUutlon  Control. 

Noveatbar  17.  190B.  Singer  and  othera. 
Amanrtment  of  regulations  governing  Air  Pol- 
lution Control. 

November  17.  ItM.  Sperling  and  otben. 
Amendment  to  redoea  iiaa  ot  alactrlo  power 
during  pollution  alarta. 

Before  the  BuU$  Committee 
July  8.  1909,  Singer  and  oibera,  Craatlon  of 
Air  Pollution  Committee  and  an  immadlate 
inveatlgatlon  of  wby  an  cxtenalon  of  Air  Pol- 
lution Standarda  waa  granted. 
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Before  the  Finance  Committee 
October    39.    1900.    Wlgoda    and    Keana. 
Amendment  to  raise  the  minimum  fines  al- 
lowable   under    the    Air    PoUuUon    Control 
Ordinance. 

STAXe    LrClSl-ATION 

There  Is  no  legislation  currently  pending 
In  the  Illinois  General  Assembly.  However, 
the  following  state  legislators  sponsored 
legislation  In  the  last  session: 

Senator  Jack  T.  Kneupfer,  901  Washing- 
ton, Elmhurst,  Illinois. 

Representative  James  Carter.  601  E.  32nd 
St.,  Chicago,  nUnols. 

Representative  John  H.  Klelne,  155  Wooded 
Lane.  Lake  Forest.  Illinois. 

Representative  Oral  Jacobs.  903  19tb 
Street.  Mollne.  Illinois. 

Representative  Alan  K.  Johnston,  306 
Cumberland  Avenue,  KeiUlwortb,  Illinois. 

VTDEBAL   LEGISLATION 

A.S  or  November  1.  1969.  the  following  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  bad  Introduced  leg- 
Ulatlon  In  the  9 1st  Congress  which  dealt 
with  all  sides  of  the  Issue  of  Environmental 
Quality.  Their  Washington.  D.C.  office  ad- 
dresses and  phone  numbers  are  listed  In  case 
you  are  Interested  In  contacting  them  for 
Information  about  their  legislation: 

Congressmen 

Thomas  Ashley  (D,  Ohio),  3437  Raybura 
Building.  225-4146. 

Charles  Bennett  (D,  Fla.).  3113  Rayburn 
Building.  23&-3501. 

George  Brown  (D,  Calif.),  313  Cannon 
Building,  335-5464. 

BmlUo  Daddarlo  (D,  Conn  ) ,  3330  Rayburn 
Building.  225-2306. 

Charles  Dlggs  (D,  Mich.),  2464  Rayburu 
Building.  235-2361. 

John  DlngeU  (D,  Mich),  2310  Rayburn 
Building.  225-4071. 

Thomas  Foley  (D.  Wash),  325  Cannon 
Building.  325-3006. 

Jamea  Howard  (D.  N.J  ).  131  Cannon  Build- 
ing. 235-4071. 

Joseph  Kartb  (D,  Minn),  2433  Rayburn 
Building.  325-6631. 

Tt>rbert  Macdonald  (D.  Mass.).  3448  Ray- 
burn BuUdlng.  235-3836. 

Spark  Matsunaga  (D,  Hawaii) ,  442  Cannon 
Building.  325-3736. 

Abner  Mlkva  (D,  lU),  1B33  Longworth 
Building.  335-4835. 

John  Monagan  (D,  Conn),  3331  Rayburn 
Building.  336-8823. 

John  Moes  (D.  CaUf .) ,  3185  Rayburn  Build- 
ing. 235-7163. 

Richard  Ottlnger  (D.  N.T.),  129  Cannon 
Building,  225-5530. 

"Ogden  Reld  (R,  N.T.),  240  Cannon  Build- 
ing, 226-0600. 

Henry  Reuss  (D,  Wis),  2159  Rayburn 
BiUldlng.  325-3571. 

John  Saylor  (R.  Pa.),  3354  Rayburn  BuUd- 
lng, 225-2066. 

John  Tunney  (D,  Calif).  429  Cannon 
BuUdlng.  325-2306. 

Senators 

Clifford  Case  (R.  N.J.),  463  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  225-3224. 

NorrU  Cotton  (R.  N.B.),  4131  New  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng.  225-3324. 

Michael  Qravel  (D.  Alaska) ,  248  Old  Senate 
Office  BtiUdlng.  225-8665. 

PblUp  Hart  <D.  Mich.),  253  Old  Senate 
Office  Building.  225-4833. 

Henry  M.  Jackaon  (D.  Wash.) .  187  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  3afr-«441. 

Kdward  Kennedy  (D.  Maaa.).  481  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  BtUktlng,  aS»-464S. 

Oeorga  IfoOovam  (D.  8J>.) ,  M3  Old  Senate 
Office  BtiUdlng.  226-2321. 

Warren  Magnueon  (D,  Waab.),  127  Old 
Senate  Office  Building  23fr-a«31. 

rrank  Mosa  (D.  Utah).  KH  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  235-5251. 
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Febrmry  27,  1970  ,^.«ons  duration  Of  VI-      n.  H- «-SX^'^t^S^ow 

•    ^und  Muakle  (D.  M*lne) ,  221  Old  B«t-  ^.^^^^'^^y  m  Which  tbey  «  ^cr^  In  cost  of  cleaning  or  laundry 

atTo^  Building.  »»-^**-  ^  o,.  a,„j^  S«t  Ukely  to  occur.  This  w«l  ^^elp  the  ^-  °»^',^^  ^^her  damage  to  prop«^? 

Ijaylord  Nelson  (D.  WU.) .  404  Old  Senate  ^  ^7^  ^  best  time  for  hla  checkup.  i^-  ^^  ^  ^^  ^jo^nect  nulaance  tosouroe? 

Office  Building.  2M-MW.  ^affe  bwrnlnff  j^    ^ui  complainant  appear  In  Court? 

jo-eph  Tydlngs  (D^Md.) .  6237  New  sena  ^Tiurot^  office  or  the  Department  15.  signature  of  Complainant. 

Office  BuildingJ25^>4^  of ''S  ^^U^^S^  ControL  Specif y  time  and  ...marks:       

OTLiockAPHT  ON  A«  i-oLL  duratlon  of  smeU.                        .  -^^— ^— 

••»'*^°?  ?:::^cn^  no  r^^-  Ash  removal  and  coal  deliveries 

SS^ir^^^--"^  ,.^3FiS:Sc^»5   co.c^^_^^»- 

riiis'srurS^'S S-sSS:  -'-r„°u~'.r5SUrr'lU      hon.  daniel lbutton 

of  the  American  Cb*'?*,'*^^'*^^^!?^?^.  CaU  the  Mayors  office.                                                    Tuesday.  February  24.  1970 

***"•..  °  °*l^^d  neaOdde*  also.  In  addition.  Burning  of  leaves                                          BtnTON  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 

r^'^nTSTelSfn^^f^bSUraphle.)          ^  ^^er   July    5,    1970    l^^bage   ^^^bft*^  coSSlSSS^iashioniU^le  to  talk  about 

"^Satlve  Report  on  the  Chicago  iOr  wiers  and  leaf  burn^g  ^be  P^^Wt^^^  ^Sution;    the    environmental Jssue    is 

QuaUty  Region."  Department  of  Health.  Ed  Meanwhile,  three  nUw  ^*  f^^^entlre  ^ewed  V  good  campaign  property.  But 

uoatl^  and  Welfare,  1968^  p^tlculate  Uat-  1)  "'^  "*"'*  '""*'  "^  **^  re^S  of  the  danger  that  opportu- 

^•m^?«^^orH^£  Muca*^  time;                         ^  ^^^,  ^  ^^,  pa^  ^^  ^  ^  ^'l.Tof^^T^- 

^k  W^a^^) .  N'^tl^iJ^  ^S^  3    1^ l^ve.  ahould  be  added  to  a  burnln,  ^                ,,  th*ich  d^rvi  SJ  utSSt 

r^^  ^^'^r^i^:^^l^c'^^  P^-  .^i^,  umlUUon.  for  «noke  Uat«l  -™Si  °?5J^5oSS"  ?^e  ^ue 

^•AI?  Q^lS'  Crtuilator  Sulfur  OxWaj."  ^,,^U  Smt  be  observed,  ^rjmpnyper^rn.  ^tt^J^OTUiM           ^^^^^^  ^y   growing 

HE^N^^AVbUcaaon  No.  AP-60.  Waab-  at«;«^  ^  Department.  PoUce,  Ward  of-  ^^^^^j"^  problem  among  ciUzcos 

ington,  DC.  1969.                                       p^.  flee  or  Mayor'a  ofllce.  i^^iiwalks  ol  life.  In  my  own  distnct. 

"*^  AutomobUe  and  Air  fo^i^^  A  Pro-  g^^r^  dust  from  wrecWing  ?LS  J^Swedthat  the  Albany  Times- 

Sr  i^^'d^S^    «^uk  S^i  SI-  CaU  tb.  Office  c.  tbe  wrecking  company  I^--„^~"JSShed  a  '^^--^ctton  «JP^ 

^f '  S^TG^vernmint    Printing    Office  ^d  the  Mayor-s  ofllce.  plonent  on  environment  which  expires 

mTaPoi.'SSaiin«ton,D.c.  ^^^,,  ,^ust  t^v^  from  buses  and  JgJJ^  programs  and  plans  for  improv- 

aittan.  Loula.  The  Unclear  Air.   Oard^  triicfc.  ^uTthe  quality  of  life.                ^     .     _.    . 

CltTNT  :  Doubleday  &  Company.  Inc.,  1966.  ^  ^.  ^aae  <rf  city  buses,  call  the  I^ibUc  "« "^^  from  the  New  York  SUte 

141  ^.51^-                    ..„^^dPol-  InJSr^uST^MvlaloJof  Chicago  Trwi-^tAu-  ^  «^«W^         ^^^^  j^  the  sup- 

Bremxan.  J  I.  and  Sergei  Lenormand^  Pol-  J»Jf™""i7^  ^7300);  give  Uoenae  number.  Healin  iJep«jr»*"«^^  sununariaes  prog- 
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ATATRT   IK   HKALTH    OomJI   CACSt   llAM'a 

BrriMCTioM 
(By  John  lUfulr*) 

In  the  p**i  ao  yMn.  w«  h»T«  tsen  •  tMAdy 
pAr»de  of  truly  lnipr«««iv«  me(Ue*l  mItmicm. 
from  the  polio  T»ocln«  of  the  wwly  IMOi  to 
open  he»rt  •urgwy  wid  orrf»n  transplwiu. 
not  to  overlook  »  general  upgrading  of  the 
quaUty  of  medical  dlagnoettc  and  therapeu- 
tic skills 

But  there  are  some  puezUng  and  dUturb- 
ing  facu  about  the  sUte  of  our  health  that 
must  be  faced  In  these  past  two  decades, 
despiu  the  undeniable  progress  that  has 
been  made,  our  death  r«te  has  NOT  gone 
down— and    our    life    eipectancy    has    NOT 

gone  up. 

How  can  sueb  a  sUte  of  affairs  exUt? 

Well,  there  are  many  answers,  some  of 
them  rMdUy  apparent  and  some  not  yet 
clearly  understood.  Of  thoee  that  are  known, 
however,  a  surprising  number  can  be  In- 
eluded  under  the  general  category  of  apathy— 
and  by  far  the  most  slgnlflcant  and  most 
deleterious  form  of  apathy  U  that  displayed 
by  the  man  in  the  street. 

Certainly  the  medical  profession  has  shown 
apathy  in  some  areas,  not  at  all  in  lu  search 
for  new  profeMlonal  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures and  knowledge,  but  In  a  faUure  to 
exert  more  effort,  as  a  group,  to  And  ways 
to  deliver  more  and  better  medical  services  to 
Um  people  of  the  urban  ghettos  and  the  rural 
sluma. 

In  many  ways,  government,  too  especially 
the  federal  government — has  been  apathetic, 
cr  ahort-slghted,  in  lU  off-agaln,  oo-agaln 
actmaaa  In  the  admittedly  complex  field  ct 
pubUc  health.  The  federal  govammeot  has 
taken  action  against  eyclamatea.  while  doing 
virtually  nothing  against  elgarettea.  Ckn- 
gt*m  has  autborlaed  sxpendlturea  for  watar 
poUntlon  control  programs  In  cooperation 
with  the  states,  and  than  has  failed  to  appro- 
prUte  the  funds  they  tbanaelvee  authortaed. 

Hie  really  Important  drawback  to  improred 
health  and  looger  life,  however.  U  the  In- 
ezpUcable  apathy,  the  bored  indifference  of 
tHe  people  themselves. 

Brery  year  in  New  York  SUte.  for  osm 
example  that  should  be  frightening  but  soma- 
how  doeant  frighten  enough  of  us.  at  least 
16.000  people  die  at  dliissss  Induced  by  ciga- 
rette tr>">«"g.  acoordlng  to  Dr.  HolUs  S.  In- 
graham.  ataU  health  commlasloner. 

Clgarettaa  are  slow  poteoo.  If  present 
death  rata  continue,  one  million  children 
now  in  school  wUl  die  of  lung  cancer.  One 
of  them  may  be  your  child.  Two.  perhaps,  or 
three.  Maybe  you  choose  to  disregard  the 
danger  to  yourseU— although  apathy  about 
one's  life  span  saeoM  all  but  Incredible — but 
no  man  can  excoae  hla  failure  to  do  what- 
ever ha  can  to  educate  his  children  to  the 
dangers  of  starting  to  snooke. 

Braryone  know*  that  drinking  and  driving 
doat  mix.  Or  shouldn't  ba  mixed.  Tet  with 
truly  mimummtrtl  Indlflerenee  to  life  and 
rieath.  many  tfrmtfi'vlft  of  men  and  women 
oUmb  with  some  regularity  behind  the 
wheals  of  thalr  cars  while  under  the  tnfln- 
enoe  oC  alcohol  and  roar  off  into  the  nlght» 
iiauaUy.  In  a  kind  of  highway  roulette, 
gambling  that  thay  wont  ktU  themaelTes  or 
someone  else.  Whether  you  call  it  apathy  or 
stupidly.  It's  bard  to  ondaiatand.  but  it's  a 
oommonplaoa  ot  today's  lUe. 

Itto  many  people  orweat.  Too  few  people 
get  any  regular  easrrtas.  Too  many  parents 
feed  son  drinks  to  their  youngsters,  and  faU 
to  make  sura  thay  gat  a  halanoad.  nutritious 
diet.  Too  many  paiaota  apparently  never 
talk  to  ttaatr  ehUdrea  about  tha  perUa  of 
glua-snlHIng  and  ■Boklng  pot  and  awallow* 
lag  ptUa  oC  OBkaown  etxnitnal  eonatttuaots 
and  sHw^llM.  9«g  tha  nawmapus  In  aU 
parts  c<  tha  atata  rapaatadly  carry  storlas  of 
' — ohUdrsa  oC  highly  ad«- 
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oatad  and  presumably  well  Informed  parenta. 
who  have  been  using  such  chemical 
"orutches"  to  an  extent  that  has  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  police. 

There  U  difference  of  opinion,  even  among 
medical  men.  as  to  whether  or  not  smoking 
marijuana  leads  ultimately  to  the  use  of 
stronger  drugs — heroin,  in  particular.  No  one 
really  knows  at  tliU  time  Tet  It  Is  true  that 
use  of  heroin,  a  deadly  addlcUve  dr\ig.  has 
increased  greatly  among  youngsters  in  this 
state,  moat  noticeably  In  New  York  City. 

Deaths  associated  with  use  of  heroin  there 
totaled  more  than  000  last  year,  and  several 
hundred  of  theee  were  16  years  old  and 
younger.  One  boy  died,  arms  pocked  with 
needle  marks,  at  13.  RecenUy  a  n-year-old 
college  girl  died  from  sniffing  heroin  at  a 
party;  all  her  friends  and  teachers  agree  she 
was  not  a  "user"  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  word,  and  apparently  her  death  resulted 
from  an  experimental  episode,  perhape  occa- 
sioned by  a  desire  to  "be  one  of  the  bunch." 
Sniffing  heroin  can  be  just  as  faUl  as 
"maln-llnlng"  the  drug  Into  the  veins. 
.-Unphetamlnee  ("speed")  can  kill.  LSD  ef- 
fecu  may  seem  mild.  In  some  lixstancee  and 
for  some  people,  but  on  other  occasions  and 
for  other  people  the  hallucinogenic  drugs 
can  literally  drive  them  up  the  walls — or  out 
the  windows  to  death. 

Marijuana  U  cited  by  lU  users  and  apolo- 
glsu  as  no  more  dangerous  than  alcohol. 
Maybe  It  Is  and  maybe  It  Isn't.  Nobody  really 
knovrs.  In  the  sclentlffc  eense.  desplta  the 
young  pot  smokers  who  argue  that  they  use 
it  frequently  and  it  hasn't  hurt  them.  Alco- 
hol, they  repeat  often,  leads  to  alcoholism 
and  clrrhoals  of  the  liver  and  other  degenera- 
Uve  disorders;  the  unuttered  assumptton  U 
that  marijuana  doee  not  hold  comparable 
dangers.  But  when  you  consider  that  In  moat 
caaea  It  Ukee  30  to  SO  years  of  regular  drink- 
ing to  create  an  alooholle  or  ruin  a  liver,  the 
obvious  question  artsaa:  what  will  30  to  30 
years  of  regular  marijuana  smoking  do  to  a 
person? 

Nobody  knows  yet.  When  we  do  find  out. 
a  couple  of  deeadea  from  now.  the  answer 
may  be  a  horrible  one. 

Have  we  gone  far  afield  from  the  aubjact 
of  apathy?  No.  not  really,  because  It  U  tha 
apathy  of  too  many  parents,  and  of  too  many 
educators  and  teachers,  that  has  oontrlbutad 
to  today's  widespread  use  by  young  people  of 
marijuana  and  the  other  payehleally  suppor- 
tive subatanoes. 

For  five  or  10  years  now.  a  small  but  voeal 
group  of  health  oAclals  and  drug  ezperU 
has  been  speaking  out  on  the  problem,  and 
many  of  tha  nation's  aelanoe  writers  have  re- 
ported their  finding*  and  their  opinions,  but 
the  well-documented  stories  apparantlr 
faUed  to  crack  the  indifferenoa— tha  "It  cant 
happen  here"  apathy — of  parents  and  toaoh- 
ers  and  all  too  many  physicians. 

Now,  at  last,  the  voices  In  the  wlldarnaas 
are  being  heard,  and  being  heeded.  Some  260 
achool  and  eoUaga  administrators  and  faculty 
members  were  shoekad  last  week  whan  Dr. 
Donald  Lourla.  praatdant  of  the  StaU  Coun- 
cil on  Drug  Addlotloa.  told  them  that  "with- 
in a  couple  of  years  every  high  school  and 
every  college  in  tha  country  will  ba  inun- 
dated by  heroin." 

And  there  are  other  signs  that  tha  slaa 
and  complex  nattire  of  tha  drug  problem  are 
at  last  reaching  home  to  the  general  pub- 
lic: tha  first  crumbling  away  of  tha  wall  of 
apathy  has  baeome  evident.  Let's  hope  It  is 
not  too  lata  for  too  many  young  people. 

Serloru  though  this  problem  U,  It  is  by 
no  means  as  great  a  threat  to  the  health  and 
waUara — and.  Indeed,  tha  very  life— of  tha 
of  this  oountry  and  of  tha  entire 
■id  as  the  sharp-adgad  Damoclean  sword 
of  environmental  pollution  that  has  bean 
t»«m<i»g  orer  our  heads  for  many  years  by  a 
thread  that  grows  ever  thinner. 

For  daeadas  now.  a  few  far-sighted  scien- 
tists have  bean  trying  to  reach  the  natton^ 
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leaden,  and  the  general  public,  with  the 
frightening  word  that  we  were  rapidly  foul- 
ing our  environment,  even  the  world  Itself,  to 
an  extent  that  actually  made  Doomsday — 
the  end  of  the  world — a  possibility  for  the 
foreeeeable  future  rather  than  a  hard-to- 
vlsuallae  event  many  thousands  of  years 
distant. 

Rachel  Carson  was  not  the  first,  but  ahe 
was  the  first  whose  scare  story  reached  the 
public  eye.  But  she  dealt  almost  entirely  with 
the  harmful  effects  of  pesticides,  and  to 
many  people  her  message  concerned  only 
birds  and  animals  and  fishes. 

Now.  at  long  last,  words  like  ecology  and 
environmental  pollution  and  algae  and  eu- 
trophlcstlon  and  scores  of  other  unfamiliar 
terms  are  being  seen  In  the  newspapers  and 
heard  on  television,  and  with  a  shock  of 
disbelief  mlUKms  of  people  are  being  made 
to  drop  their  apathy,  and  to  realize  the 
world  Is  moving  down  a  path  of  pollution 
and  over-crowding  that  descends  more  steep- 
ly each  day  toward  an  ultimate  Silent  Spring 
In  which  there  will  be  no  birds,  no  animals — 
and  no  people. 

Is  this  newspaper  scare  talk?  Sensational- 
ism? 

No.  it  isnt.  Unfortunately,  tragically.  It 
Isnt. 

If  it  were,  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee  would  not  have  given  such  high  pri- 
ority to  a  program  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  control. 

Nor  would  doeens  of  scientists  from  differ- 
ent fields  have  declared  Immediately  that  the 
program,  though  a  good  step,  does  not  begin 
to  spend  enough,  or  do  enough. 

Nor  would  a  California  legislature  study 
group  have  reported  this  month  that  It  Is 
questionable  "whether  major  portions  of  the 
state  wlU  be  ci4>able  of  supporUng  tolerable 
human  life  within  several  more  decades." 
Nor  would  they  have  said  that  a  decision 
must  be  made  as  to  how  many  persons  can 
Uve  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin;  they  suggest 
that  the  total  may  be  less  than  the  number 
who  live  there  now. 

Nor.  more  disturbingly,  would  highly  re- 
spected biologists  and  ecologlsts  attending 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  In 
Boston  have  stated,  in  all  seriousness,  that 
the  end  of  life  on  earth  may  be  within  tha 
normal  lifespan  of  children  now  alive. 

One  estimated  Doomsday  as  possibly  7S 
years  from  now.  Another's  estimate  was  the 
year  3037  or  thereabouU.  which  Is  67  years 
close.  A  third,  less  of  an  optimist,  saw  the 
end  of  life  In  about  the  year  3000. 

Theee  men  may  well  be  mistaken.  Man- 
kind may  yet  shrug  off  the  Ignorance  and 
carelessness  and  unawareness  of  this  very 
real  threat,  and  may  change  his  ways  enough 
to  extend  his  occupancy  of  this  third  planet 
from  the  sun  for  a  time. 

But.  mistaken  in  their  estimates  or  not, 
theee  scientists'  dates  are  based  on  oalcula- 
tlons.  not  guessss.  The  oalctilations  involva 
many  imponderables:  overpopulation,  and 
the  trlrftU''g  rata  of  population  ineraaae;  tha 
growing  rise  of  carbon  dlodds.  an  inert  but 
unbreathabla  gas.  In  the  atmospbore  bacauaa 
of  Increased  combustion;  the  increase  of  toxic 
gasaa  and  partlclea  in  the  air;  the  fouling  of 
our  waters  by  sewage  and  industrial  wasta 
and  thannal  pollution  and  radloaetlTlty:  tha 
1lkeUh"Ad  of  famine  Msewhere  in  the  world 
and  the  real  threat  of  massive  nuclear  war 
as  one  result— and  doaens  of  other  chains  of 
events  now  going  on  whose  effects  are  not  yet 
fully  understood  but  which  may  be  even  mora 
dsadly.  and  quicker,  than  those  cited  here. 

Onoe  again,  in  case  you  skim  these  state- 
menu  and  find  tham  ao  "far  out"  as  to  ba 
unlikely  and  itnreallatlc :  why  do  you  think 
Near  York  Bute's  laglslattva  leaders  sponsored 
a  MU  at  this  peasant  ssssinn  to  outlaw  tha 
sale  of  Tahtelss  using  Intsmal  combustion 
engines,  starting  In  ItTSr 
It  wUl  not  pass  thU  ysar,  ualosi  toon  of 
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the  people  realize  the  danger.  P^^^^^'y- " 
..  intjuTded  orlnclpally  to  warn  Detroit  to 
flni  wavt  W  Stop  automotive  air  poUuUon. 

BuTu  IS  a  f^t  step,  and  It  shows  that  our 
apal^V  at^ut  our  environment  Is  being  shat- 

'""^e  Vietnam  war  is  a  tragedy.  The  cl^ 
ghltt^  are  tragic.  There  are  h"^*^^ 
things   wrong   in   this   country   and   in   the 

*'°But  comparatively  they  are  nothing,  all  of 
them  together,  compared  to  the  rapidly 
wnr«.ninB  state  of  the  environment. 

"  mn^'u'lnlrlater  <i-8- °V''"S^'',fcT- 
than  ever  before,  and  bold  and  drastic  ac 
uons  ^^t  be  Uken  to  reverse  the  downward 

'^But  before  they  can  be  taken,  the  ^t^y 
that  has  brought  us  to  oar  present  parlous 
state  must  vanish. 
Let's  hope  it  does.  In  time. 


IProm  the  Albany  (NY.)  Tlmes-Unlon. 
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CLXANIKO     UP    THX    MrSS    WX    H*V.    MADE    OF 

Oua  Envwonmxnt:  Procxams  Rancx  Pkom 
Am  AND  Watxb  to  Soi-m  Wastx 
(Bnrrox's  NoTr.-R*«tortng  and  P^^^ttng 
the   environment  has   become   perhaps   the 
smgle  rnaTor  task  facing  the  planner  of  today^ 
Sc   cJncem  over  the  Issue  has  ^  to 
niasalve  government  Involvement  In  t^  en 
^^^e^  as  evidence  by  New  York  State  s 
five-^-old  Pure  Waters  program:  Governor 
NlUrR«:kefeller'8  recent  call  for  the  form- 
Jm  o?  rnew  Department  of  Environmental 
'<5L«vaSo'   anS  President  R^f -«>  "Uon's 
^^^   that  the  environment  be  Rl'en  a 
hlghprlorlty  in  Federal  spending  plans.  Here^ 
In  a  reoort  prepared  by  the  New  York  Suite 
S.^^Xnt'^f  Health,  some  m^'Kiu  mto  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problem  »«  ^F"*^^^ 
a  look  at  the  extensive  workings  of  the  state  s 
nr^nt  environmental  health  programs  ad- 
^tlrM  by  the  Health  Department  under 
commissioner  Dr.  Hollls  S.  I'^K^.'^'^^^JL^^^ 
-Thi.  state  Health  Department's  programs 
to^n^lnd^uce  ^Tforms  of  envlron- 
me^^Uutlon  continued  to  mak«  gains 
?ur°S?  1W»   according  to  a  year-end  report 

•"re'Ie^^m^:^  environmental  h.^^ 
acuviues  included  p«>grams  that  deal  wim 
^ter  pouutlon.  air  pollution.  •<>»*  w*^ 
du^sal  pesticides  residues,  radiologic^ 
h^mh  rodent  and  Insect  control,  general 
^^il^^na  o^er  aspecu  of  community 

^tL'^^atT^'^re  Water,  program  moved 
ahS5  Satisfactorily  deeplte  the  conUnued 
JSlure  of  the  federal  government  to  fulfill 
4b.  financial  commitment  to  the  program. 

Stati  and  federal  funds  to  help  local  gov- 
er^«U  instruct  and  modify  sewage  treat- 
S^'fii^lime.  are  basic  to  the  ?"«  Waters 
^^Dt  Initially,  the  SUte  promised  to  a«- 
TZ^^'iO  ^^nl  of  such  cost,  and  to  ad- 
*^^  funA.  to  the  full  federal  '^^^ 
n«^nt  Congreat  in  1&66  authorized  grants 
f^  Su  pun>^Vbut  has  subsequently  failed 
to  a^^^enough  funds  for  the  program 

"  L"Tr^e,    Dr.    Ingraham    -Id.   federal 
granU  have  amounted  to  aPProf^*5*\y^': 
in  D«  cent  of  the  estimated  total  of  eUglble 
Ssu^fw  which  reimbursement  U  author- 
S?'  iSLlTtles  must  furnish  40  per  cent. 
SthVlute  is  providing  about  ^  per  c«t 
&)  far  thU  year.  108  projects  with  an  ell- 
glWe  c"  t  of  kbout  $123  mimon  have  been 
lompleted  and  are  In  operation.  SUte  grants 
J^thesTtoUled  about  »57  million.  Ano^er 
•n  nrolWJts  under  conBtructlon  have  a  toUl 
StiSSa^tlTellglble  cost  of  »"7  mllUon^  oj 
which  6306  mlUlon  Is  SUte  aid.  There  are  M 
oroU^tTln  final  design  stages,  with  an  estl- 
^UdllSwe  cost  of  Wll  mllUon^or  which 
JnVmlUlon  of  SUU  granu  has  been  firmly 

committed.  .  ^_ 

The  SUte  completely  finances  comprehen- 
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slve  sewerage  planning  studies  by  lo<»l  gov- 
eri^^nt^  which  are  prerequisites  to  the  con- 
Btructlon    granu    program.    These    studies, 
su^  m  l2^.  result  In  economical  opera- 
tions   and    improved    performance    because 
"i^T  combine  numerous  smaU  f^tems^i^ 
fewer  but  larger  and  more  efficient  systems^ 
Forty-five  county-wide  studies  are  underway 
Tllmj^^U    L  a   «-lt   multl-mu^^lpal 
systems  have  been  organized  In  3  >  ears. 
^To  date.  37  new  Industrial  waste  treatment 
pllnta  were  put  into  operation  in  1969    and 
26  more  reached  the  design  stage.  f°'^^ 
12  months  ending  Sept.  30.  290  «^^ructlon 
nermlU    were    Issued    for    IndusUial    waste 
t^Vatment  To  date.  70  State  institutions  and 
33    federal    iLtallatlons    have    fuUy    abated 
pollutlonal  discharges  or  are  in  process  of 

*'%uS' payments  to  locaUties  of  one-third 
of  the  CMt  of  operating  and  mainUlnlng 
effective  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants 
beean  In  1965.  Since  then,  940  grants  to  61 
5ir?ent  of  municipal  planU  In  the  State 
hive  Un  approved,  for  a  toUl  of  $27.9  mll- 

"  Water  quaUty  surveUlance  to  measure  the 
biological,  physical,  radiological  and  chemi- 
cal characteristics  of  SUte  waters  bad  been 
increased.  A  100-sUtlon  network  now  in- 
cludes 12  automatic  water  monitors,  and  a 
new  laboratory  in  Syracuse  Pe"Jilte  improved 
quality  analyses  for  the  center  of  the  State^ 
Four  major  research  projecU  aimed  at 
Improving  SUte  waters  are  under  way.  A 
study  seeking  ways  of  controUing  the  ex- 
cessive growth  of  algae  which  now  menaces 
many  lakes  is  under  way  at  Canadarago  Lake 
in  Oteego  County.  A  pilot  plant  using  a 
10  000-gaUon-per-day  chemical-physical 

treatment  process  to  convert  wastewater  to 
reusable,  high  quaUty  water  i^J^°P%^J^^^ 
at  New  Rochelle  and  was  moved  to  Water- 
ford  Jan.  1.  An  experimental  demonstration 
m  the  use  of  pressure  sewers  may  ultimately 
lessen  the  high  cost  of  sewers  In  hilly  ter- 
rain and  around  lake  shores. 

Finally,  construction  was  started  on  a  full- 
scale  experimental  sewage  treatment  plant 
at  West  Coxsackie;  this  project  seeks  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  present  biological 
sewage  treatment  methods  by  Unproved  de- 
slen  and  operation. 

At  the  start  of  the  Pure  Waters  program 
in  1965.  there  were  1,678  industrial,  com- 
munity and  institutional  poUuters.  At  pres- 
ent 880  polluters,  or  52  per  cent,  have 
abated  pollution. 

SubstantlaUy  all  major  poUuters  are  under 
order  to  abate  their  pollution.  A  total  of  461 
poUuters  have  been  placed  under  orders. 
Where  firm  resistance  or  major  violations  are 
found,  penalty  assessment  proceedings  are 
begun  or  referral  Is  made  to  the  Attorney 
General.  To  date,  28  penalty  assessments  have 
been  Initiated,  and  25  cases  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General,  whose  office  now  has  a 
special  pollution  abatement  enforcement 
unit.  „ 

In  July,  the  SUte  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission adopted  con^jrehcnsive  criteria  gov- 
erning thermal  discharges.  The  task  of  en- 
forcing them  has  been  started.  ,  .,  ^,. 
A  new  law  requiring  boau  with  toUet  facul- 
ties to  provide  approved  treatment  devices  or 
holding  tanks  by  March  1.  1970.  wlU  go  far 
in  abating  poUutlon  from  this  source. 

Industries  of  the  State  are  fof  Pl^l^' .f 
Dlannlng  to  comply,  vrtth  emission  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  SUte  Air  PoUution  Con- 
^r^M^  to  meet  the  Jan.  1.  1971  deadU^e 
SSrinTwie  year,  however.  60  abatement 
«Se«  we«  issued.  Five  major  sources  of  pol- 
l^^VZ  sealed  and  replaced  wltha  low 
^tting  source,  resulting  In  an  •PP'^^^' 
pollution  decrease  In  the  western  part  of  the 

^*Si  classmcation  of  the  SUte  Into  i^ 
quality  zones  and  the  assignment  of  stand- 
ards for  air  quaUty  was  completed  for  aU 
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counties  In  the  State  this  y«r.  Supplemen- 
tary  standards  for  suUur  oxid«  and  Particu- 
lates were  adopted  for  New  York  s  two  air 
quality  regions  esUbllshed  under  federal  law. 
the  New  York  MetropoUtan  area  and  the 
Nllgara  Frontier.  A  plin  to  Implement  these 
standards   is   being   developed.  ^„,. 

DuriDK  1969.  the  Air  PoUuUon  Control 
Board  adopted  two  additional  regulations  de- 
slened  to  reduce  the  amount  of  jultur 
dSe  in  the  atmosphere.  One  established 
the  maximum  aUowable  suUur  content  of 
f uels^tS^n  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area 
and  the  other  established  slmUar,  but 
sUghtly  higher.  UmlUtlons  for  the  rest  oi 
the  SUte.  ^  .  „  .  ,. 

Another  rule  adopted  in  1969  establish^ 
strlneent  limlUtlons  on  the  amount  of  dust 
wwTcan  be  emitted  from  utUity  and  in- 
I^tria?  coal-bumlng  power  Pja^^^^^'*"; 
^ng  and.  in  some  cases,  construction  have 
already  been  started  to  meet  the  July  1 , . 
?9ra    compliance    date    esUbllshed    by    the 

Board.  j    *  x. 

During  the  year  there  was  a  modest  de- 
crea^m  air  conumlnants  emitted  through- 
out^e  SUte.  conunutog  the  t«nd  wMch 
beean  four  years  ago  as  a  result  of  the  new 
^g^atio^.  It  U  predicted  that  IS^O  should 
show  a  marked  decrease  In  contamination 
concentratfcns  in  New  York's  atm^here 
because  of  the  number  of  rules  which  will 
require  complete  cMnpUance. 

Another  major  decrease  occum^lntbe 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrootf 
bons  emitted  to  the  atmosphere  due  to  the 
^,^Xnt  that  all  new  cars  have  exhaust 
emission  control  systems. 

The  Health  Department  also  ^  ^^^ 
actively  working  toward  improved  soUd  waste 
handUng  by  munlclpaUUes  and  Prt«^te  <»n- 
S^tors  Almost  40.000  tons  of  municipal 
^tes  and  14.000  tons  o\^<^^y^^,^^^ 
are  generated  in  the  SUte  each  day.  'This 
amounte  to  almost  20  mUUon  tons  of  waste 
that  must  be  disposed  of  each  year  or  an 
average  of  more  than  one  ton  per  person. 

The  soUd  waste  problem  has  become  more 
critical  because  of  the  rapid  lncre«*e  In 
amounts  of  waste  requiring  disposal.  Recent 
projections  indicate  an  increase  of  seven 
Ser  cent  over  the  next  five  years.  Proper 
kandUng  and  disposal  of  these  wastes  U  one 
of  the  greatest  chaUenges  now  facing  local 
Kovemments  in  the  SUte. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Health  Department 
h J^einWlng  ahead  with  iU  -tate-wlde 
study  to  develop  a  modem  system  for  plan- 
ning local  or  regional  solid  waste  manage- 
ment projects.  Already  comprehensive  eoUd 
waste  planning  studies  have  been  completed 
foTsuirolk  County  and  Herkimer-Oneida 
(Aunties.  A  study  for  New  York  «*?  f  "^; 
derway.  and  studies  for  the  Capital  District, 
Monroe  County  and  UUter  County  are  hear- 
ing completion.  

ilmU«  projects  for  Nassau.  .ChaUuqua 
and  Warren^-Washlngton  Counties  wUl  be 
completed  in  1970.  These  studies  Provide  lo- 
cal offlclaU  with  sound  alternative  solutions 
to  their  soUd  waste  problems. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  durtn^  *»* 
y^  in  improving  refuse  dispoeal  practices 
SaStary  code  enforcement  activities  were  ac- 

^T^    to    help    ''1=^'°*^    °P*nd  f^^ 
Forty-nine  hearings     were  beld  and  form^ 
orders  served,  requiring  correction  of  code 
violations  during  the  year.  »*  open  dtmap. 
were   closed    and   2«   «"-P«*»r^  .^ 
brought  up  to  a  satisfactory  <>P^^^^- 
P^rty-elght  per  cent  of  the  State's  000  ex- 
posal area,  are  now  in  «^P"»~^,f  *^  *^ 
ian^tary  Code  a.  compared  to  on^y  19  P« 
^^e  year  ago.  The  H«»t^^P^*!! 
^U  continue  Its  drive  to  abate  ui«a«rf^ 
tory  conditions  In  1970.  and  "stat  m^- 
paUtles  in  developing  efficient  and  economi- 
cal refuse  disposal  operations. 
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VA  DOCTORS  AND  NURSES  AT 
BOSTON  VA  HOSPITAL  DEMAND 
PROPER  CARE  FOR  HOSPITALIZED 
VETERANS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26,  1970 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Pebruar>'  26  I  advised  my  colleagues 
about  the  funding  and  sta£Bng  shorta^ies 
which  Massachusetts  VA  hospiUls  were 
experiencing.  Apparently  the  situation 
at  Boston's  Jamaica  Plain's  VA  Hospital 
has  reached  a  crisis  stage.  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Saunders  of  the  Boston  VA  Hospital  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  recently  sent  me  a  copy 
of  a  letter  signed  by  numerous  members 
of  the  hospital  sUfl.  These  sUff  members 
are  demanding  that  VA  patients  hos- 
pitalized at  the  Jamaica  Plains  Hospital 
be  given  proper  care.  The  views  expressed 
In  the  employees  petition  support  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  finding  re- 
vealed by  the  continuing  survey  we  have 
been  conducting  begiimlng  in  April  of 
1969. 

Mr.  SpesJter.  these  employees  contend 
that  the  Boston  hospital  Is  seriously 
underfxmded  and  understaffed — and  it 
is — according  to  our  findings  also.  The 
conununication  from  the  employees,  in 
part,  states: 

Doctors  have  be«n  cklled  »11  too  oft«n  to 
se«  crlUc*lly  ill  paUenU  whoM  blood  prM- 
sur«  and  pulse  b»ve  not  be«n  Utken  at  the 
ordered  Intervals  and  found  tbetn  to  hare 
suffered  a  dramaUc  change  In  condition.  Fre- 
quently complication  could  have  been  averted 
had  tlie  doctor  been  notiftpd  of  the  changes 
earlier. 

It  was  further  stated : 

There  U  often  only  one  nurse  reapooalble 
(or  forty  patients.  If  an  emergency  situation 
develops,  the  otiier  thirty-nine  paUents  may 
go  unseen  for  an  hour  or  more.  To  have  two 
emergencies  at  the  same  time,  a  not  infre- 
quent occurrence,  can  only  be  described  as 
utter,  tragic  obaoe. 

The  Boston  VA  hospital  employees  also 
contend  that  the  hospital's  laboratory  is 
30  percent  understaffed  which  "results 
in  unnecessary  risks  to  patients"  because 
of  "Inaccurate  and  Inadequate"  tests.  It 
is  also  contended  that  X-ray  reports  and 
ECO  reports  are  sometimes  delayed  for 
periods  of  3  to  6  weeks;  that  X-ray 
scheduling  Is  "greatly  delayed'  aad 
X-rays  are  "lost  or  unavailable  at  the 
time  needed  "  because  of  lack  of  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  (rf  the  Doctors  and 
Nurses  Ad  Hoc  Committee  statement 
follows: 

FsniTAST   17,  1970 
FkANcn  B.  CAiaotx,  MD.. 
Hospital  DtrectoT. 
Vetermnt  Aiministrmtion  Hotpltal, 
Boaton,  Vast. 

Dbab  Sb:  We  the  undenlgnad  employsea 
of  tbe  Boston  Vetsrans  Administration  Hoa- 
pital  have  Umg  felt  the  baaltb  ears  prondad 
to  be  lnartf|iiate  and  now  reaUaa  that  ttM 
cofMUtloos  will  only  deteriorate  further  un- 
less we  insist  OB  major  UnprovaiMnts.  and 
rsfuse  to  astUs  (or  leas.  Tbs  wards  an  In- 
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adequMely  staffed  In  nurses,  nurses  assist- 
ant*, and  ward  clerical  personnel  with  many 
active  medical  and  surgical  wanls  operating 
with  less  than  one-third  the  prescribed  per- 
sonnel. The  laboratory  and  X-ray  unlU  are 
hopelessly  undermanned,  with  vacancies  that 
have  gone  unfilled  for  months. 

It  IS  Impossible  to  render  adequate  health 
care  to  our  patlenu  In  this  situation.  We 
are  attempting,  futllely.  to  make  up  for  these 
deficiencies,  and  as  a  result  are  suffering  a 
breakdown  In  mor.t'.e  and  a  sapping  of  energy 
which  further  aggrnvates  the  problem. 

These  conditions  have  arisen  in  part  as 
a  result  of  budget  cuts  and  inadequate 
funding,  superimposed  on  an  already  un- 
re«llstlc«lly  low  operating  budget.  We  do  not 
accept  the  explanation  that  there  Is  no 
monvy  available  because  we  know  th»t  funds 
can  and  should  be  made  available  for  peo- 
ple s  basic  health  needs.  Certainly  veterans 
of  our  armed  services  should  have  "health 
care  second  to  none,"  the  VAH  motto. 

In  order  to  remedy  some  of  these  de- 
ficiencies, the  following  demands  are  being 
made : 

1  Doctors  have  been  called  all  too  often 
to  see  critically  lU  patlenu  whose  blood 
pressure  and  pulse  have  not  been  taken  at 
the  ordered  Intervals  and  found  them  to 
have  suffered  a  dramatic  change  In  condition. 
Frequently  complications  could  have  been 
averted  had  the  doctor  been  notified  of  the 
changes  earlier.  There  Is  often  only  one  nurse 
responsible  for  forty  patlenu.  If  an  emer- 
gency situation  develops,  the  other  thirty- 
nine  patlenu  may  go  unseen  for  an  hour  or 
more.  To  have  two  emergencies  at  the  same 
time,  a  not  infrequent  occurrence,  can  only 
be  described  as  utter,  tragic  chaos.  In  tbe 
Intensive  care  trnlt  the  personnel  shorUge 
defeau  the  purpose  of  such  facilities,  with 
our  ICU  using  only  one-half  lu  space  and 
even  closing  altogether  for  a  few  days  In 
December,  thus  wasting  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  and  space  Therefore,  we 
demaiid  three  nurses  and  three  nursing  as- 
sistants per  ward  on  days  and  two  nurses  and 
two  aides  on  evening  and  night  sblfu.  An 
administrative  assistant  to  the  head  nurse 
shall  be  hired  in  order  to  free  time  for  nurses 
to  devote  to  nursing  activities.  Licensed  Prac- 
tical Nurses  are  an  Integral  part  of  most  hos- 
pital nursing  staffs,  our  hospital  falls  to 
attract  LPN's  because  the  VAH  pay  scale* 
are  far  below  community  sUndards;  therefore 
we  recommend  a  review  of  the  policy  re- 
garding thU  practice.  We  are  demanding  that 
ward  siafllng  be  raised  to  minimum  standards 
necessary  for  patient  care. 

3  Acutely  ill  patlenu  are  admitted  twenty 
four  hours  a  day  even  though  there  la  no 
emergency  ward.  Rapidly  available,  com- 
prehensive laboratory  tesU  are  Indispensable. 
At  the  present  time  only  an  Inadequate  mini- 
mum of  laboratory  studies  are  available  after 
daytime  hours,  and  even  during  the  day;  per- 
formance and  reporting  of  laboratory  test  is 
sporadic  and  inaccurate  due  to  a  lack  of  per- 
sonnel. Out  of  fifty  recommended  technicians 
there  are  M.  a  deficiency  o(  thirty  percent. 
Such  a  lack  of  staff  rasulte  In  unneccesary 
risks  to  paUents,  prolonged  hospital  steys 
and  compromlae  In  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
W*  demand  that  the  Laboratory  Service  be 
brought  up  to  full  capabilities  so  that  the 
doctors  can  do  their  jobs. 

S.  At  tbe  present  time  KCO  and  x-ray  writ- 
ten reporu  are  available  three  to  six  weeks 
after  being  submitted.  The  result  of  this 
delay  In  essential  data  U  either  poor  diag- 
nostic evaluation  of  many  seriously  lU  pa- 
tlenu and  often  delay  of  appropriate  therapy. 
We  demand  that  steps  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  all  SCO  and  x-ray  written  reporte  ars 
on  the  wards  within  34  hours  of  submlaalon. 
4.  As  In  tbe  laboratory,  tbe  x-ray  depart- 
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ment  must  provide  both  around  the  clock 
emergency  service  and  the  full  complement 
of  diagnostic  radiology  if  adequate  medical 
care  Is  to  be  provided.  Presently,  the  x-ray 
scheduling  is  greatly  delayed,  fllnu  are  of 
poor  quality  and  many  studies  cannot  be 
done  due  to  lack  of  technicians  time.  We  de- 
mand that  more  x-ray  technicians  be  hired 
to  bring  that  unit  to  minimum  sundarda 
of  modern  patient  care. 

5.  X-rays  are  lost  or  unavailable  at  the 
time  when  they  are  needed  to  care  for  seri- 
ously ill  patlenu.  due  to  the  current  lack  of 
two  (.birds  of  the  filing  clerks  In  the  x-ray 
dep.irtment's  file  room.  We  demand  that  the 
needed  clerks  be  hired  and  the  positions  be 
upgraded. 

6.  The  hospital's  paging  system  Is  ineffec- 
tive. Tbe  need  for  a  paging  system  in  an 
active  hospital  Is  beyond  question.  Innumer- 
able cases  of  compromise  of  patient  cars 
could  be  cited.  A  portable  electronic  paging 
system  must  be  made  available  to  all  doctors 
Involved  in  primary  care  of  patienU. 

7.  In  this  hospital  a  team  of  sUff  physi- 
cians evaluate  all  patlenu  for  admission 
There  is  an  average  of  three  and  one-half 
doctors  who  see  an  average  of  60  patienU 
per  day.  Because  of  time  limitations,  tbe 
screening  of  paUenU  is  Incomplete,  and 
therefore,  subject  to  error.  Our  demand  la 
for  two  more  admitting  physicians,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  chief  of  admitting. 

8.  Many  other  services  have  serious  defi- 
ciencies for  similar  reasons  and  therefore  we 
list  them  here  in  order  to  save  time  and 
avoid  repetition,  but  they  are  equal  in  Im- 
portance to  the  above:  telephone  operators, 
inhalation  therapy,  clerical,  dietetics,  house- 
keeping and  laundry.  In  fact  it  Is  fair  to  say 
that  every  service  in  the  boaplUI  U  under- 
staffed, thus  contributing  to  the  substand- 
ard conditions.  All  of  these  areas  should  be 
brought  to  full  strength,  paid  competitively, 
and  properly  equipped  If  this  hospital  Is  te 
meet  ite  responsibility  to  lU  patienU. 

0.  Surprisingly,  the  elevator  system  In  this 
fourteen  story  building  is  one  of  leading 
sources  of  inefficiency.  On  an  average  day,  an 
employee  might  spend  one-half  to  one  hour 
a  day  waiting  for  and  riding  In  elevators.  At 
least  maximum  use  must  be  naade  of  existing 
elevators,  which  means  that  the  two  manu- 
ally operated  elevators  function  until  10  PM 
dally,  actively  carrying  passengers. 

10.  This  920  bed  hospital  has  attempted  to 
provide  emergency  professional  services  at 
night  in  some  vital  services  with  on  duty 
officers  taking  call  from  ouUlde  the  hospital. 
Tbe  result  has  been  that  they  are  often  not 
available  in  a  practical  sense.  We  demand 

•that  all  services  provide  in-hoepltel  night 
coverage,  if  they  do  not  already  do  so,  such 
as  radiology,  aneatbesla,  and  psychiatry. 

11.  The  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
System  does  not  provide  foUow-up  out  pa- 
tient care  for  non-service  connected  Illnesses. 
The  result  of  this  policy  is  inefficient  use  of 
the  health  care  dollar  and  many  cases  of  un- 
necessary Illness  secondary  to  failure  to  de- 
Uver  early  treatment.  PatienU  leave  the  hos- 
pital upon  recovery  from  their  acute  Illness 
with  no  pi'ovlaion  for  follow-up  care  except 
an  uncertain  referral  to  the  private  physician 
or  a  very  informal  ^polntment  to  see  the 
ward  physician,  which  usually  falls  due  to 
lack  of  the  needed  clerical  and  ancillary  per- 
sonnel. A  majority  of  our  patienU  have 
chronic  diseases  where  early  treatment  of 
minor  complications  can  frequently  prevent 
bospltallxatlon.  We  strongly  recommend 
that  steps  be  taken  to  create  a  follow-up  out 
patient  department. 

We  submit  our  demands  with  tbe  stipula- 
tion that  steps  iM  taken  to  satisfy  each  ot 
them,  and  that  proof  ot  action  be  shown — 
not  just  promlaes— or  we  win  take  furtbsr 
steps.  It  U  clear  that  aU  VA  Hospltels  acroa 
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SENATE— Saturday,  February  28,  1970 


iLegislative  day  of  Thursday.  February  26.  1970) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiraUon  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
nore  (Mr.  Russell).  _,        . 

■nie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  help  In  ages  past, 
hear  us  as  we  lift  our  morning  Prayer 
to  Thee.  Come  upon  our  Nation  by  the 
mighty  power  of  Thy   Holy   fPirit  to 
cleanse  and  renew  our  Inmost  life.  Make 
us  a  pure,  orderly,  and  godly  people.  As- 
sist the  strong  that  they  may  help  the 
weak.  Teach  us  to  live  to  serve  others  and 
thus  fulfill  Thy  divine  law.  Keep  us  Ood 
fearing  Industrious,  and  trustful  of  one 
anothir.  Hear  our  most  earnest  prayer 
that  we  may  keep  Thy  laws  andmanlfest 
Thy  love  In  daily  word  and  deed. 
In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday,  February  27. 
1970,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routme  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
sUtemente  therein  limited  to  3  minute. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STAR  URGES  RATIFICATION  OP 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, in  an  editorial  entltied  ""The  21- 
Year  Procrastination."  the  Wa^gton 
Evening  Star  voiced  Its  support  for  raU- 
flcaUon  of  the  human  rights  conven- 
tion outlawing  genocide.  It  also.  I  might 
add,  voiced  Its  indignation  over  the  fact 
that  this  Chamber  has  not  seen  fit  to 
put  the  United  States  on  a  par  with  the 
other  civUlzed  nations  of  the  world  by 
ratifying  the  agreement."  . 

Mr  Resident,  as  the  Star  editorial 
has  so  forcefully  pointed  out.  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  upon  us.  "Why  has  this 
Nation,  supposedly  the  moraland  politi- 
cal leader  of  the  Western  World,  sup- 
posedly a  civilized  nation,  been  so  re- 
luctant to  add  Its  support;  to  an  agree- 
ment that  would  outiaw  this  most  das- 


tardly crime?  This  Is  the  question  the 
world  is  now  asking,  and  has  asked 
rhroufihout  the  21-year  period  of  pro- 
crastination the  Star  referred  to^ 

I  again  urge  the  Senate  to  move  im- 
mediately to  consider  and  ratify  this 
r/ieSnent.  The  world  Is  watching,  and 
waiting  for  our  response. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Evenmg  Star 
Suorial  of  February  28.  l^^O.  entitled 
^he  21 -Year  Procrastination  oe 
urinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE   21-YEA«   PaOCRASTINATION 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  the  United  Nations 
oreDared  an  international  agreement  outUw- 
me  ^nocTde.  The  United  States  played  a 
^mg  r^le  m  the  drafting  of  the  d<>cu^«^ 
SSe  year  later  the  agreement  ^f  Z"^,^"*!^ 
to^the  senate  for  ratification.  A  foreign  re- 
atloi^^u^mmittee  held  «.me  heartngs^ 
And  all  progress  toward  ratification  baited 

•'now  Sent  Nixon  has  asked  the  ^uate 
to  d^IouTthe  document,  to  dust  It  off .  and 
"^  Su^t  the  united  Stetes  on  a  P»' '''f  J^! 
^her  civilized  nations  of  the  world  by  ratl- 

'Ce'miJ^Tume  that  the  request  would 
pj^'^no  pr^l^.  that  once  the  committee 
S^cLie  lU  inertia,  tbe  Senate  would  tose 
^  time  in  putUng  this  country  on  the  side 
at  the  angels.  One  could  be  wrong.  For  the 
?Lt  is  ttit  ratification  was  vigorously  op- 
T^  two  decades  ago-and  still  is-by  the 
Kders  of  stetes'  ^ghte- The  opposmon  U 
at  such  intensity  that,  unless  Jbe  President 
.nniies  some  real  pressure,  the  United  States 
^uld  find  Itlrti  Ui  the  agonizingly  embar- 
?^lng%tlon  of  rejecting  the  international 

''^r^lon  W  .Te'^^Tbut  powerful  bloc 
of'^^Srtal  states-rlghters   ratlfica^on  bj. 
been  consistently  opposed  by  tbe  Ap»"'<=M 
STr  Ablation.  This  year,  the  ^^'^  ^ouse 
^deYsgatee  voted  by  a  narrow  margin  to  con- 
tinue fu  opposition,  despite  ";g"°^t°"  'f 
Scatlon  bVlormer  Attorney  G^'^^^^^^: 
«nbach  and  Solicitor  General  G^o»^_  A 
Tl^T  ABA  president  raised  the  specter  that 
inTrnvidusa  might  charge  his  own  govern^ 
ment  with  genocide  and  brUig  the  United 
«4tj»t«8  before  tbe  World  Court. 
^^  dlle^Ms.  by  a  margm  of  four  vot«. 
choL  te  o^rlook  the  effect  that  contmued 
f^lure  to  ratify  would  have  on  world  opUi- 
ton^d  to  conLntrate  Instead  on  the  p<«l- 
bmtrth»t  •  troublemaker  might  cause  the 
government  some  difficulty. 

The  congressional  arguments  against  ratl- 
ficlTlon  arf  based  on  the  fact  that  such  in- 
ternatlonal  »8Teemente  supersede  eating 
national  law.  Thus.  In  the  eyes  of  guardians 
r^t^  «>verelgnty,  the  ap-eement  wouW 
m  effect  place  to  the  hands  of  "»e  ^ed«^ 
government  a  possible  threat  to  the  sUtes 
jurisdiction  over  murder  cases. 

This  legalistic  sophistry  Is  valid  If  It  l» 
agJSd    t^SHa)    the    federal    government 


might  frivolously  employ  the  agreement  In  an 
^wmpt  to  usurp  the  power  of  the  ftates  m 
capital  cases,  or  (b)   that  states  might  un- 
dertake a  program  of  genocide.      ^       ,      „^ 
Ser  poilblllty  exists  ouUlde  of  some 
mildly  ^rknold  Imaginations.  The  attorney 
^enerkl^  no  constitutional  conflict  with 
the  agreement.  The  secretary  of  stete   has 
ur^ed^at  the  pact  be  ratified.  The  Senate 
sh^^d  teke  theVesldent'5  ""Iv^ce  «id  end 
the  21-year  procrastination.  And  the  Presi 
dent  should  disregard  the  nightmares  of  the 
iBA.   He  should   back  up  his  requ«t  with 
sufficient   prodding  to   make  sure   that  the 
senate  moves  brlskly-and  in  the  right  dlrec- 
tlon 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 

DicK  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  caU 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowing  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  or  thx  Depaxtmint  or  Aoaicm.TtjRE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  tew 
a  «port  on  the  orderly  liquidation  of  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  tbe  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  expim- 
slon  of  markeu  for  surplus  a«rtcultural  com- 
modities, dated  January  W'O  (^t**  ^^  *'^- 
wmpanylng  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

REPORT    ON    HICHWAT    TRUST    PtJND 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe  TreMury. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  •  ,"POrt  on 
STe  financtel  condition  and  ««"»f^°'  *^ 
operations  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  dated 
June  30.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PaOPOSED  LEGISLATION  EXTENMNC  »«*  *  J^* 
YEAR  PERIOD  EXISTINO  AUTHORrTT  OT  THE 
ADMINISTRATOR     OF     VETERANS^AWi^  TO 

Maintain  OmcES  in  the  Pihuppines 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans- 
Administration,  transmitting  a  *«"«,*  P~: 
posed  legislation  to  extend  for  a^P^^od  of 
10  yeaiT  the  existing  authority  of  the  Ad- 
rniiStrator  of  Veterans'  Affsir.  *«  «'«i°t^'^ 
offices  in  the   Republic  of  ">«/J^PP^ 
(With  accompanying  papers):   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
rbpobt  on  Acnvmxs  or  thx  East-West 
Centxr  in  Honolulu 
A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  ofStote.  teans- 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  tbe 
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•ctlvlttM  Of  Um  SMt-WMt  Center  In  Hono- 
lulu, for  ttte  ye»r  ended  June  SO.  19W  (with 
mn  accompanytng  report):  to  tbe  Oommlt- 
te«  on  Forelfn  BeUUou*. 

RspomTS  or  the  CoMrrBou-m  OsMsau. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ot 
the  Umlted  BUte«.  trmnsnUtUng.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  opportunities  for  Improv- 
ing manjuement  of  excess  property  trana- 
ferred  to  th«  military  afBllate  radio  system. 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  February  37. 
1970  (wltb  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  transmltUng.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  questions  regarding  mort- 
gage loan  insurance  ceilings  and  land  ap- 
praisals for  large  cooperative  housing  com- 
munltlea.  Department  of  Hottslng  and  Urtoan 
Development,  dated  Pebruary  71.  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
RaroaT  on  I>isroaAi.  or  Kxcsaa  PaorasTT  im 
FoancM  CoDinaixa 

A  letter  from  the  Sacretary.  Health.  Id- 
uc*aon.  and  Welfare,  reporting,  porsuant  to 
law.  on  the  disposal  of  ezceas  property  In 
foreign  countries,  for  the  calendar  year  1M0; 
to  the  Committee  oo  Government  Opera- 
liona. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  tb*  PRBSIDEMT  pro  tamport: 
A  )otBt  mamortal  of  tbe  Leglalature  of  the 
atate  o<  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"Hoosa  Jonrt  IfsMoaxaL  1001 

"MEMOaiAIUZINO  THC  CONCaiaB  or  THK  DNTTSD 
BTATKS    TO     ENACT    LEOBMJiTION     P«ESC«ialNO 

Moaa  VTBiMonrr  emission   STANOAaoa  roa 


States,  and  each  member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

"Mabk  a.  Hogam. 

"Fretiditnt  of  the  SentUe. 
"CoMTOBT  W.  Shaw. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"John  D.  VANoaaHOor. 
■Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"IrOaSAIME   F.    LOMSAaM. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  ot  Massachusctu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"RESOLUTIOM     MEMOB1AI.JZINO     THE     CONCBESS 

or  TUB  Umtted  States  To  Bnact  T.t.im.a- 

TION  AMENDINO  the  'PLEDGE  Or  AlXACIANCE 
TO    THX    PLAC'    to    REAO    'EQUAL    JUSTICE    FOB 

All' 

"Re.iolied.  That  the  l£assachus«tu  House 
of  ftepreaentatlvea  respectfuUy  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation amending  the  'Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag'  by  Inserting  before  the  word  'Jus- 
tice' the  word  'e<|uar  so  as  to  read  'with 
liberty  and  equal  Jtistlce  for  all':  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resoluUons 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Coounonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  ot  Ooogress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  thla  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  RepresentaUves.  adopted,  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1970. 

"Waixacb  C.  Mnxs,  Clerk. 

"John  P.  K.  Datobbm. 
"Secretary  o/  tAe  Commoniceaith.' 


"Wtttfsai.  Ths  poUutloQ  of  the  air  Is  be- 
coming an  Increasingly  critical  problem;  and 

"Whereas.  There  Is  a  substantial  propor- 
tion ot  air  poUutanto  which  Is  attrlbutabis 
to  motor  vehicle  exhaust  emissions:  and 

*'Whareas.  The  general  avembly  recognises 
that  the  manufacture  distribution  and  sale 
of  motor  vehicles  U  an  inteistete  buslnsss 
and  is  therefore  properly  subject  to  national 
regulation  and  it  U  desirable  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive, national  system  to  take  Into  ac- 
count regtooal  problems  such  as  the  high 
altitude  conditions  which  make  present  na- 
tional standards  largely  Ineffective  In  Colo- 
rado: and 

"Whereas.  Since  the  motor  vehicle  indus- 
try preaenUy  has  tbe  technological  capabil- 
ity to  produce  englnea  which  emit  far  fewer 
air  poUutanta.  there  is  no  rsasnn  for  any 
further  delay  In  estabUshlng  an  effective 
ptogram  for  control   of   exhaust  emissions: 


-Be  It  Me»olved  »y  the  Botue  of  Repre- 
tentatives  of  the  Fortp-teventh  General  A»' 
$emt>ly  of  th*  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate 
eomcurring  herein.  That  tbe  congress  of  the 
United  States  be  memorlalUcd  to  enact  leg- 
islation prescribing  stringent  enxisslon  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  and  that  such  legis- 
lation take  into  accoimt  the  unique  prob- 
lems of  high  altitude  areas  in  order  to  pro- 
vide effective  emission  controls  at  high  alti- 
tudes as  well  as  at  sea  level:  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  transmitted  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  tbe  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Congress  ot  the  United 
States,  tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlT«a   of   tbe   Congress  of  the  United 


EXTE34SION  OP  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  OP  19«*— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  •» 
chaiman  of  the  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary, and  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
Senate  agreed  to  on  December  16.  1969, 
I  return  to  the  Senate  HR.  4249.  to  ex- 
tend the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
without  action  by  the  Committee  oo  the 
Judieiaiy. 

BIUJB  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  ^e 
second  time,  and  referred  as  folloTvs: 
ByMr  FONO: 

S.  3A38.  A  btU  for  the  relief  of  Juliette 
Soares  Meneees;    to  tbe  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  ORIPPW: 

S.  3Aa6.  A  blU  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  Interest  In 
national  emergency  disputes  involving  the 
transportation  Industry  and  for  other  ptir- 
poees:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  OaivrtN  when  be  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Racoao 
tmder  the  apprtiprtate  heading.) 


S.  3526— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
EMEROESCY  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  administration.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Emergency  Public  Inter- 
est Protection  Act  of  1970. 


Generally,  the  bill  would  provide  addi- 
tional protection  for  the  public  in  tbe 
case  of  labor  disputes  in  the  transporta- 
tion Industries  which  imperil  the  na- 
tional health  or  safety. 

Mr.  President,  procedures  now  avail- 
able for  protecting  the  national  health 
or  safety  In  the  transportation  indus- 
tries are  not  adequate. 

For  a  number  of  years.  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  need  to  re- 
form procedures  available  in  dealing 
with  industrywide  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Indeed  on  a  number  of  occasions  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  study  serious  problems  and  to 
seek  changes  In  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration bill  represents  a  sound  and  con- 
structive step,  and  I  hope  it  will  have 
early  consideration  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanatory  statement  as 
well  as  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoao. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanatory  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide  more 
effective  means  for  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  national  emergency  dis- 
putes involving  the  transportation  in- 
dustry and  for  other  purposes,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Wdf  are,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3536 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrest  auemtiled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act  of  1070." 

CONCBBaalOMAL  riNSIMOa    AMD   PVBPOSE 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Tbe  Congrees  finds: 

(1)  That  present  procedures  for  dealing 
with  national  emergency  disputes  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  tend  to  encourage  resort 
to  governmental  Intervention  In  such  dis- 
putes rather  than  uUllaatton  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  processes  to  solve  labor- 
management  disputes; 

(3)  That  present  procedures  for  dealing 
wltb  disputes  in  tbe  transptortaUon  indus- 
try. In  2*Ac<^'>  have  proved  Insufficient  to 
prevent  serious  disruptions  of  transportation 
services. 

(b)  Tbe  Congress  declares  It  to  be  tbe  pur- 
pose and  policy,  through  tbe  exercise  by 
Congrcsk  of  Its  powers  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations  and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, to  assure  so  far  as  possible,  that  no 
strike  or  lockout  in  the  transportation  In- 
dtistry  or  a  substantial  part  thereof  will  Im- 
perU  the  naUonal  health  or  safety — 

( 1 1  by  providing  a  single  set  of  procedures 
for  dealing  with  national  emergency  disputes 
In   the   transportation   industries: 

(3)  by  establishing  procedures  which  will 
encourage  the  parties  to  make  effective  use 
of  various  private  collective  bargaining  tech- 
niques to  resolve  disputes: 

(3)  by  establishing  procedures  which  will 
both  protect  tbe  public  Interest  and  recog- 
nize tbe  interesU  of  the  partlea  Involved  In 
tbe  dispute: 

(4)  by  providing  the  President  with  appro- 
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prlate  alternative  means  for  «1«^1°8  ^^^f  *! 
SonS  transportation  emefK-o^y  dUput^ 
,^)  byXendlng  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to 
-iiminate  reliance  upon  governmental  ma- 
S^y  or  m^rvenU^  for  «»J)^«"'>B  f '«'; 
anc^and  for  coUecUve  bargaining  In  tbe 

railroad  and  airline  Industries;  and 

^^y  establishing  a  National  Sp<^lalto- 
dustries  commission  to  study  and  "^""1^; 
ommendatlons   concerning   those   "^dusWes 
whlTh  a«  or  may  be  particularly  vulnerable 
to  national  emergency  disputes. 
TTTLE  I— AMENDMENTS 'TO  THE  LABOR" 
^S^AGEmSjT  RELA-nONS  ACT  RELAT- 
$5,0  TO^SgENCY  disputes  in  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  INDUSTRY 
SEC.  101.  (a)  Title  H  of  ^^e  l>abor-Jto^^- 
ment  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  is  redeslg 
nated  as  title  n  part  A. 

,b)(l)  SecUon  308(al  Is  «««^'*«f  }? V"^! 

stltutlng  a  colon  for  the  period  at  the  end 

there^?*and  by  adding  the  '<*'<;f  ^f  P~;^»*'^ 

■Provided.    That    when    such    Pe""°?j*^ 

■ouabt  to  enjoin  a  strike  or  lockout  In  an  m-^ 

rJiS  .^»>lect  to  P-t  =  °^*^'lXe^  I'udge 
be  beard  and  determined  by  a  three-juage 
mstr!!?rcourt  in  accordance  with  section 
3384  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
73)  section  208(c)  Is  '^«^^^'^^J\,^'tt 
sUtutlng  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  ^e 
Ind  IhJeof  and  adding  the  fo»°3i^8  =  '  tjl 
cept  that  where  the  proviso  In  section  208 
Z)  is  applicable,  appeal  shall  be  to  the 
united  Siates  Supreme  Covjrt  In  accordance 
with  section  1353  of  title  38.  United  States 

^c)   section  313  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  102.  Title  H  of  tbe  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.  as  amended.  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  part  II  B  at  tne 
end  of  part  H  A  to  read  as  follows: 
"Past  B— Altebnative  Pbocedubes  Follow- 
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"Sec    313    ApPLicABiLrrT  or  This  Past. 
This  Part  shall  apply  only  to  the  fo"o'^ 
transportation  industries:  (1)  railroads.  (3) 
alrllnlM.    (3)    maritime.   (4)    longshore,  and 

(6)  trucking.  

••Sec  314  If  ho  setUement  Is  reached  be- 
fore the  injunction  obtained  pursuant  to 
section  308  of  this  Act  U  discharged,  the 
Sisldent  may.  within  10  days,  invoke  any 
one.  but  only  one.  of  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  sections  317.  218.  and  319  of  this  Act  w^th 
regard  to  a  national  emergency  dispute  sub- 
ject to  thU  part. 

"Sec  315.  Notice  of  which  procedure  the 
President  has  selected  must  Immediately  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  unless  the  Con- 
Kress  has  adjourned  or  Is  in  a  recess  In  which 
^ase  such  notice  shall  be  transmitted  as  soon 
as  Congress  reconvenes.  Such  procedure  shaU 
remain  in  effect,  unless  wlthlnlO  days  after 
the  President  Invokes  such  procedure,  either 
House  passes  a  resolution  sUtlng  that  that 
House  rejects  the  procedure  invoked  by  the 
President.  ,  . 

"Sec  316  If  either  House  passes  a  resolu- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion rejecting  the  procedure  Invoked  by  the 
President,  or,  U  the  President  does  not  choose 
to  invoke  any  of  tbe  procedures  set  fwth  in 
sections  217,  318.  and  310  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
supplement  report  Including  such  reoom- 
mendatl<Mis  as  he  may  see  fit  to  make. 

'•Sec  317  Additional  Cooling-Off  Pe- 
BioD.— The  President  may  direct  the  parties 
to  the  controversy  to  refrain  from  making 
any  changes,  except  by  agreement.  In  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for  a 
specified  period  of  not  more  than  SO  d»y« 
from  the  date  of  his  direction.  During  such 
period  the  parties  shall  continue  to  bargain 
collectively,  and  the  board  of  inquiry  may 
continue  to  medUte  the  dispute  with  the  as- 
sistance of,  and  to  close  coordination  with. 


the  director  of  tbe  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service. 

"SEC  218.  PABTiAL  Opebation.— (a)  Thc 
President  may  appoint  a  special  board  01 
th^w  impartial  members  for  the  purpose  of 
h^^g  thTboard  make  the  following  deter- 

"^H*V°Whether  and  under  what  conditions 
a  partial  sulke  or  lockout  In  "eu  of  a  fuU 

strike  or  lockout  In  '^''^^^Z^Z^l 
substantial  part  thereof  could  take  place 
without   imperiling  the   national  health   or 

^^■■S)  Whether,  under  such  conditions,  the 
extent  of  such  partial  strike  or  lockout 
wouW.  in  the  judgment  of  the  ^d  appear 
to  be  sufficient  In  economic  11°^**°^° 
courage  each  of  the  parties  to  make  continu- 
ing efforts  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

"(I mV)  If  the  board  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  there  are  conditions  "^der  which 
a  partial  strike  or  lockout  can  ta^e  place  in 
L?^dance  with  the  criteria  specified  in  sub- 
^tlon(a) .  it  shall  issue  an  order  specifying 
^e  extent 'and  conditions  of  Paftl^opeia- 
tion  that  must  be  maintained:  Provided 
that  in  no  event,  shall  the  order  of  the 
hn^'d  olace  a  greater  economic  burden  on 
aS^^ylbL^hat  which  a  total  cessation 

"^P.^n't'^e-'^'cl'm^-  a  determination 
that  a  partial  strUce  or  lockout  cannot  take 
p^we  iTaccordance  with  such  criteria,  it 
shaU  submit  a  report  to  the  President^ 

"(c)  The  parties  shall  not  interfere  by 
resort  to  strike  or  lockout  with  the  partial 
o^«tlon  ordered  by  the  board.  The  board  s 
orter  shall  be  effective  for  a  Pe'l"*^***'; 
mlned  by  the  board,  but  not  to  exceed  one 

hundred  and  eighty  days.  

"(d)  The  boards  order  or  any  modifica- 
tion tkereof  shaU  be  conclusive  unless  f^nd 
arbitrary  or  capricious  by  the  district  court 
which  granted  the  injunction  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  this  Act. 

••(e)  (1)  The  board  shall  Issue  its  order  no 
latw  than  thirty  days  from  toe  date  of  Its 
ap^lntinent  by  Uie  President.  ^« J^ 
parties,  including  the  Government,  agree  t» 
^extension  of  time  but  such  extension  shall 
reduce  pro  tanto  the  maximum  effective  pe- 
riod of  the  board's  order. 

'(2)  On  notice  to  the  parties,  the  board 
may  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  partial 
operation  modify  Its  order  as  It  deems  necM- 
sa^    to    effectuato    the    purposes    of    this 

"(f)  Until  the  board  makes  Its  determina- 
tion and  during  any  period  of  partial  oper- 
ation ordered  by  the  board  no  change,  ex- 
cept by  agreement,  shall  be  made  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  II  the 
board  determmes  that  the  implementation 
of  any  particular  term  of  the  existing  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  U  incon- 
sistent vrtth  the  conditions  of  partial  oper- 
ation. It  may  order  the  suspension  or  modi- 
fication of  that  term  but  only  *«  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  It  consUtent  with  the 
conditions  of  partial  operation. 

"(K)  The  foUowlng  rules  of  procedures 
shall  be  appucable  to  the  board's  functions 
under  this  subsection: 

"(1)  Notice  of  Heabinc— Upon  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  the  board  shall 
promptly  notify  and  Inform  all  parties.  In- 
cluding the  Government,  of  the  time,  place, 
and  nature  of  the  hearings,  and  the  matters 
to  be  covered  therein. 

"(2)  Heabing  to  Be  Public— The  board 
ShaU  hold  public  bearings,  unless  It  deter- 
mines private  bearings  are  necessary  In  the 
interest  of  national  security,  or  the  parties, 
including  the  Government,  agree  to  present 
their  positions  In  writing.  The  record  made 
at  such  hearing  shaU  Include  all  documents, 
statements,  exhibits,  and  briefs,  which  may 
be  submitted,  together  wltb  the  stenographic 


record  The  board  shall  have  authority  to 
make  whatever  reasonable  rules  are  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  an  OTderty  public 
hearing.  The  board  may  exclude  I>fn«ns 
other  !han  tbe  parties  at  any  time  when  in 
Its  Judgment  the  expeditious  inquiry  Into 
the  dispute  so  requires. 

"(3)  Pabticipation  by  Boakd  in  the  heab- 
ing.—The  board,  or  any  member  thereof, 
may  on  Its  own  initiative,  at  such  hearing, 
call  vrttnesses  and  introduce  documentary 
or  other  evidence.  Including  a  plan  for  pw- 
tial  operation,  and  may  participate  In  the 
examination  of  witnesses  for  the  PurP^  °* 
e^i^tlng  the  hearing  or  eUcltlng  material 

"(4)    Pabticipation   bt   Pasties  in   ^**- 
iNc— The  parties,  the  Oovemment.  or  their 

representatives  shall  be  B*'C'^,'*»f°^^*  °a't 
portunity;    (A)    to  be  present  In  person  at 
^SyTta^  of  «»e  hearing;  (B)  to  be  repre- 
^nSd  adequately;    (C)   to  present  orally  or 
^thwwlse  any  material  evidence  relevant  to 
the  issues  including  a  plan  for  Partial  oper- 
ation;  (D)  to  ask  questions  of  toe  opposing 
party  or  a  witness  relating  to  e'ld*^?*^^ne« 
It  statements  made  by  toe  party  or  witness 
at  the  hearing,  unless  It  U  clear  toat  the 
questions  have  no  material  bearing  on  the 
credlbUlty  of  toat  party  or  witness  or  on  the 
Ss  m  the  case;  (E)  to  present  to  the  board 
oral  or  written  argument  on  toe  If  nes^ 

"(5)  Stenoobaphic  Rbcobds.— An  official 
stenographic  record  of  toe  proceedings  shall 
be  3e  A  copy  of  toe  record  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  Inspection  by  toe  parties. 

••(6)  RULES  OF  evidence.— The  hearing  may 
be  conducted  Informally.  The  receipt  of  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing  need  not  be  governed 
by  the  common  law  rules  of  evidence. 

•(71  Requests  fob  the  Pboduction  of  Evi- 
dence.—The  board  ShaU  have  toe  power  of 
subpoena.  It  shall  request  toe  P^f^les  to 
produce  any  evidence  It  deems  relevant  to  the 
£^J^  such  evidence  should  be  obtained 
through  the  voluntary  compliance  o.  toe 
narties.  If  possible. 

••(h)  U  a  settlement  Is  reached  at  any  time 
during  toe  hearing,  toe  board  ahallj;^!"'^^ 
?he  hearing  and  report  to  toe  P«^W*nt 
wltoUi  10  days  toe  fact  toat  a  settiement  has 
been  reached  and  toe  terms  of  such  settte- 

""ai  (1)  Members  of  toe  board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per 
i^equlvalent  of  toe  rate  IorGS-18  when 
engagS  In  the  work  of  the  board  as  pre- 
scribed  by  this  Act.  Including  U»veltlme,  and 
^aU  be  aUowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
m  Ueu  of  subsistence  as  autoorized  by  law 
(5  US.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  mtermlttenUy  and 
receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when 

actuaUy  employed,  basis.  

"(3)  For  toe  purposes  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  tols  Act  toe  Board  is  au- 
toorized to  employ  experts  »nd  consultants 
or  organizations  toereof  as  authorized  by 
sectioii  3109  of  titie  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  allow  toem  while  away  from  toelr  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  tiravel  expenses 
?Sdlng  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subslstencet 
Huthoriz^d  by  section  6703(b)  of  ti^S- 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intennittently. 
while  so  employed.  , .  v  m  » 

"Sec  219.  Pinal  Offeb  Selection.— (a)  (i) 
The  President  may  direct  each  party  to  sub- 
iiit  a  final  offer  to  toe  SecreUiry  of  Labor 
within  toree  days.  Bach  party  may  at  the 
I^mTtime  submit  one  alternative  ^ott^^ 
^e  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  transmit  toe 
offers  to  the  other  parties  simultaneously. 

"(2)  If  a  party  or  parties  refuse  to  submit 
a  ^1  offe?,  toe  hit  offer  made  by  such 
luty  or  parties  during  previous  bargaining 
^U  be  deemed  that  party's  or  parties  final 
offer. 
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"(3)  Any  offer  submitted  by  a  party  pur> 
siiant  to  this  aecUon  must  coosUtute  a  com* 
plet«  coUectlve  b«rg»lnliig  agrMment  and 
resolve  all  the  Issuea  Involved  in  the  dispute. 

"(b)  The  parties  shall  continue  to  bargain 
collectively  for  a  period  of  five  days  after  they 
receive  the  other  parties'  offers.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  act  as  mediator  during 
the  period  of  the  final  offer  selection  proceed- 
ings. 

" (C)  If  no  settlement  has  been  reached  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  prescribed  in  sub- 
secUon  (b)  of  this  section,  the  parUes  may 
vi-lthln  two  days  select  a  three-member  anel 
to  act  as  the  final  offer  selector.  If  the 
parties  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  corrpoel- 
tion  of  the  panel,  the  President  shall  appoint 
the  panel. 

"(d)  No  person  who  has  a  pecuniary  or 
other  Interest  In  any  organisation  of  em- 
ployees or  employers  or  employers'  organisa- 
tions which  are  Involved  In  the  dispute  shall 
be  appointed  to  such  panel. 

"(e)  The  provlsloiis  of  section  ai8(h)  and 
ai8(l)  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  p*iiel. 

"(f)  The  panel  shall  oonduct  an  Informal 
bearing  in  aooordance  with  section  ai8(g)  of 
this  Act  Insofar  as  practicable,  except  that 

"(1)  the  OoTemment  shall  have  no  right 
to  participate:  and 

"(2)   the  thirty -day  period  In  which  the 

.  panel  shall  complete  its  hearings  and  reach 

Its  determination  shall  run  from  the  time 

that  the   President   directed   the  parties  to 

submit  final  offers. 

"(g)  The  panel  shall  at  no  time  engage  in 
an  effort  to  mediate  or  otherwise  settle  the 
dispute  In  any  manner  other  than  that 
prescribed  by  this  section. 

"  (h )  From  the  time  of  appointment  by  the 
Preeldent  until  such  time  aa  the  panel  makes 
Its  selection,  there  shall  be  no  communica- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  panel  with  third 
parties  concerning  recommendations  for  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute. 

"(1)  Beginning  with  the  direction  of  the 
President  to  submit  final  offers  and  until  the 
panel  makes  Its  selection,  there  shall  be  no 
change,  except  by  agreement  of  the  parties. 
In  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 
In  no  instance  shall  axKb  period  erceed  thirty 
days. 

"())  The  panel  shall  not  compromise  or 
alter  the  final  offer  that  It  selects.  Selec- 
tion of  a  final  offer  shall  be  based  on  the 
content  of  the  final  offer  and  no  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to.  nor  shall  any  eri- 
dence  be  received  concerning,  the  collective 
bargaining  In  this  dispute  including  offers  of 
settlement  not  contained  in  the  final  offers. 

"(k)  The  panel  shsll  select  the  most  res- 
sonable.  In  Its  Judgment,  of  the  final  offers 
submitted  by  the  parties.  The  panel  may 
take  into  acoo\int  the  following  factors: 

"(1)  past  collective  bargaining  contracts 
between  the  parties  including  the  bargain- 
ing that  led  up  to  such  contracts; 

"(2)  comparison  of  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  at  the  employees  in- 
volved, with  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  other  employees  doing  com- 
parable work,  giving  consideration  to  factors 
peculiar  to  the  industry  Involved; 

"(3)  comparison  of  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  as  refiected  in  indus- 
tries in  general,  and  in  the  same  or  similar 
Industry; 

"(4)  secnrtty  and  tenure  of  employment 
with  due  regard  for  the  effect  of  technologi- 
cal changes  on  manning  practices  or  on  the 
utilization  of  partlcxUar  occupations:  and 

"(S)  the  public  interest,  and  any  other 
factors  normally  considered  In  the  determi- 
nation of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment . 

"(1)  Tbe  final  offer  selected  by  the  panel 


shall  be  deemed  ^  represent  the  contract  be- 
tween the  parties. 

"(m)  The  determination  of  th«  panel  shall 
be  conclusive  unless  found  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious by  the  district  court  which  granted 
the  injunction  pursuant  to  section  308  of 
this  Act. 

'  Sxc.  330.  (a)  Any  board  or  panel  estab- 
lished under  part  B  of  title  II  of  this  Act 
may  act  by  majority  vote. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  on  any  such  board  or 
panel  shall  not  Impair  the  right  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  exercise  all  of  the 
powers  of  such  board  or  panel.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  due  to  death  or  resignation,  the 
President  may  appoint  a  successor  to  fill  such 
vacancy. 

"Sxc.  331.  Whenever  the  term  'Oovern- 
ment'  U  used  In  title  n  of  this  Act  It  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment acting  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  designee." 

TITLK  n— AMKNDMKNT8  TO  TRX  RAIL- 
WAT  LABOR  ACT 

Sxc.  301.  The  National  Mediation  Board 
la  hereby  renamed  the  Railroad  and  Airline 
Representation  Board,  and  the  functions  of 
the  Railroad  and  Airline  Representation 
Board  shall  be  those  specified  in  Sec.  303(f) 
of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  303.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  Is  further 
amended  as  follows:  (a)  Section  3  Seventh 
of  Title  I  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Seventh.  No  carrier,  its  officers  or  agents, 
or  representatives  shall  chang^or  seek  to 
change  the  rates  of  pay.  rules^r  working 
conditions  as  emobdied  In  agreement*  or 
arrangements  except  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  such  agreements  and  in  Title  I, 
section  6  of  this  Act.  as  amended." 

(b)  Section  3  First  (I)  of  Title  I  U 
amended  by  striking  the  period  following  the 
words  "upon  the  disputes"  and  Inserting 
thereafter:  "Providei,  however.  That  all 
such  disputes  shall  no  longer  be  referred 
to  the  Adjustment  Board  commencing  60 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Act. 

"All  such  disputes  which  are  not  so  re- 
ferred within  such  period  and  all  such  dis- 
putes arising  thereafter  sball  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing procedure.  Upon  falling  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  at  the  level  of  dis- 
cussion hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  parties 
shall  within  6  days  seek  to  reach  mutual 
agreement  on  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator. 
If  the  parties  fall  to  reach  agreement  within 
such  period,  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  shall  submit  to  the  parties 
a  Ust  of  five  qualified  arbitrators.  Each  party 
shall  alternately  reject  a  different  arbitrator 
named  on  the  Ust  until  one  abitrator  re- 
mains who  shall  thereupon  arbitrate  the 
dispute.  To  the  extent  that  tbe  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  to  the  niles  for  arbitration. 
Including  the  distribution  of  costs,  the  arbi- 
trator shall  make  all  necessary  rules  therefor. 

"All  disputes  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  Adjustment  Board  may  be  removed  by 
the  grlevant  to  the  arbitration  process  here- 
in if  the  dispute  is  not  then  being  beard  by 
the  Adjustment  Board. 

"The  aforementioned  method  of  arbitra- 
tion shall  prevail  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
putes until  such  time  aa  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  between  the  parties  con- 
tain no-strike,  ik>- lockout  clauses  and  pro- 
visions for  grievance  machinery  terminating 
In  final,  binding  arbitration. 

"The  Adjustment  Board  shall  be  dlaacdved 
after  it  has  processed  to  completion  all  of 
the  disputes  before  it  or  upon  two  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Amendment 
to  the  Act,  whichever  first  occurs.  If  all  the 
disputes  before  the  Adjustment  Board  have 
not   been   proceeaed  to  completion  by   tbe 


time  of  the  Board's  dissolution  date,  all  such 
disputes  shall  be  removed  by  the  grievant 
to  the  arbitration  process  hereinabove  de- 
scribed." 

(c)  Section  3  Second  of  Title  I  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  language  at  the  end 
of  the  first  paragraph  following  the  words 
"JurisdlcUon  of  the  Adjustment  Board.": 

"Tbe  provisions  of  paragraph  (i)  of  this 
seoUon,  as  amended,  shall  apply  in  tbe  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  with  respect  to 
system,  group  or  regional  boards  of  adjust- 
ment." 

(d)  Section  3  Second  of  Title  I  la  amended 
by  adding  the  following  language  at  the  end 
of  section  3  Second  following  the  words 
"awards  of  the  Adjustment  Board.": 

"No  dispute  which  has  not  been  referred 
to  a  special  board  of  adjustment  by  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Amendment  to  the  Act 
may  be  referred  to  such  q>ecial  board  there- 
after." 

(e)  Section  4  Second  of  Title  I  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "mediation"  in  the  third 
sentence  of  paragraph  Second  and  Inserting 
therefor  the  word  "representation". 

(f)  Both  paragraphs  of  Section  4  Fifth  of 
Title  I  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Fifth.  TTie  functions  of  the  Re^Mresenta- 
Uon  Board  shall  be  generally  those  relating 
to  the  determination  of  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives including  duties  particularized  In 
Title  I.  seottoo  3  Eighth  and  Ninth  of  thU 
Aot,  as  amended." 

(g)  Section  4  of  Title  I  is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  paragraphs  after 
paragraph  Fifth : 

"Sixth.  All  functions  of  the  National 
liedlatlon  Board  which  in  the  Judsment  of 
the  Praaldent  are  primarily  related  to  media- 
tion shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Service. 

"Seventh.  All  cases  which  are  being  medi- 
ated by  the  National  Mediation  Board  on  the 
effeoUve  date  ta  this  Ameodmenit  to  the  Act 
Aall  be  trmnaferred  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Oonclllatlon  Service  no  laiter  than  SO 
days  after  tbe  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Act.  All  cases  arising  thereafter 
under  this  Aot,  aa  amended,  requiring  media- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  the  JuriadicUon  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service. 

"Bght.  All  unexpended  appropriations  for 
the  operation  cf  ttie  National  Mediation 
Board  thait  are  available  at  tbe  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Board  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  Railroad  and  Airline  Repreeenu- 
tlon  Board  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Oonclllatlon  Service  by  the  President  aooord- 
ing  to  the  relative  needs  of  each  baaed  on 
the  division  of  functions  prescribed  herein." 

(h)  Section  0  of  Title  I  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Section  6.  Carriers  and  representatives 
shall  give  the  other  at  least  SO  days  written 
notice  of  an  Intended  modification  or  termi- 
nation In  agreements  or  arrangements  af- 
fecting rates  of  pay,  rules  or  working  condi- 
tions. The  party  desiring  sxich  change  or 
termination  shall  alao  noUfy  the  FedM«l 
Mediation  and  CTondllatlon  Service  of  the 
existence  of  a  dljq>ute  within  thirty  days 
after  such  notice  to  the  other  party,  provided 
no  agreement  has  been  reached  by  that  time. 
The  parties  shall  continue  In  full  force  and 
effect,  without  resorting  to  strike  or  lockout 
or  other  economic  coercion,  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  existing  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement for  a  period  of  sixty  days  after 
such  notloe  Is  given  or  until  the  expiration 
date  of  the  agreement  containing  the  rates 
of  pay.  rules,  or  working  oondittons  sought  to 
be  changed,  provided  such  agreement  exists, 
whichever  occurs  latsr. 

"With  respect  to  rates  of  pay.  rules  or  work- 
ing conditions  for  which  there  exists  no  fixed 
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exmrattOB  dat«.  the  thne  for  serving  tl» 
sS^Ml«rnottoe  in  the  first  Instanw.  and 
the  fl«t  inrtMice  only.  shaU  be  establUhjd 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  mtmjj- 
ment;  U  ther  cannot  agree,  the  P;^  "TV 
ing  to  serve  the  sixty-day  TooiXtxnKj  iaM 
the  arbitration  procedure  preecrlbed  In  sec- 
tion %  First   (I),  a*  amended,  in  order  to 
fix  the  daU  on  which  such  notice  may  be 
served  In  n^^tng  his  dedalon.  the  arbitrator 
shall  take  into  account  the  probable  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  as  revealed  by  custom 
a^  iSLrttce  ^th  respect  to  past  '^^^ 
of  rates  of  pay,  rules  or  working  condlttons. 
S^rca^Thowever,   -"01   the   "bltra^ 
decide  that  the  time  for  serving  the  ta* 
sixty-day   nottee  shall   be   more   than   two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  amendment 

"•^e  p^les  shall  bargain  collectively  with 
respect  to  such  Intended  modification  or  ter- 
mmation  which  means  that  the  P-^""  "^ 
have  the  mutual  obligation  tonw**;  •* '?V 
sonable  times  and  confer  in  good  t**"^^ 
rmomcX  to  rates  of  pay,  rules,  and  worttog 
conmtkms  or  the  negotUtlon  of  an  agree- 
ment and  the  execution  of  a  written  contract 
incorporating  any  agreement  '*?f=^?^  "  «- 
ques^by  either  party,  »"^t  •"^f  °^i^°^ 
does  not  compel  either  party  to  agree  to  a 
proposal  or  requUe  the  making  of  a  eon- 

*'Tl)**SecUon  301  of  title  H  U  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "except  the  provisions  of 
section  3  thereof ,".  ^^  l^^ 

in  Section  302  of  tlUe  XL  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  the  words  ".  except  8ec"on  3 
thereof.',  and  (3)  by  adding  the  following 
language  after  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 

-The  functions  and  duties  of  the  Repre- 
senutlon  Board,  as  prescribed  In  title  I.  sec- 
tion 4.  shall  apply  as  weU  to  carriers  by  air 
and  their  employees  or  representatives. 

(k)    Section  304  of  Title  n  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  foUowlng  the  »ords 
"upon  the  disputes"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence   and  Inserting  thereafUr      :    Pro- 
videi however.  That  all  such  dUputes  shaU 
no  longer  be  referred  to  such  Adjustment 
Boards  commencing   60  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  amendment  to  the  Act 
but  shall  be  handled  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied in  tttle  I.  section  3  first  (1) ,  as  «^nded. 
such  adjustment  boards  shall  be  ,dlfol'««J 
after  they  have  processed  to  completion  aU 
of  tbe  disputes  before  them  or  upon  two 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Act.  whichever  first  occ^-  JJ 
aU   the   disputes   before   such    adjustmwit 
boards  have  not  been  processed  to  convic- 
tion by  the  time  of  the  Boards'  dissolution 
date  all  such  disputes  shall  be  removed  by 
the  irlevant  to  the  arbltraUon  process  pre- 
scribed  in  tttle   I,   secUon  3   first    (1).   as 
amended." 

TTTLB  m— fiPKClAL  INDU8TRM8 
COMMISSION 
SK  301.  The  Kattonal  Special  Indnrtrtes 
commission  U  hereby  •^il*«»'^°^ 
mission  ShaU  be  eompoeed  of  seven  mcn»»w* 
aU  of  whom  Aall  h»T»  a  *«*««^^y  "|^: 
son  of  educattoo  or  exp«rlence  In  labor  reia- 

(a)  Tbe  Cotnmlaslon  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  two  yeara. 

(b)  The  Commission  members  anau  re- 
ceive ccmpeneation  at  a  rate  of  op  tothe 
per  diem  equlTalent  of  the  rate  for  a»-li 
when  engaged  In  the  work  of  "»«J°«f^ 
slon,  together  with  any  necessary  trarel  and 
subsUtenee  expenaea.  

(c)  The  CoBmilBslan  Aall  be  authorized 
to  study  and  Inyertlgrte  IndusWe.  (det«- 
mlned  by  ttm  Beuetory  «<  ti»»wr  to  bep«- 
tlcolarty  vrtawmW*  to  aattoaal  ———»«• 


disputas)  combinations  or  groups  thereof, 
and  protdons  routing  thereto.  Including  but 
not  limited  to —  ^.  .    ..^ 

(1)  the  ways  and  means  by  whl^  the 
coUecUve-bargalnlng  process  might  »>•  un- 
proved, altered,  revised,  or  supplemented  eo 
as  to  avoid  or  minimize  strikes  and  lock- 
oute  which  effect  an  entire  industry,  or  re- 
gion, or  a  substantial  part  thereof^ 

(3)  the  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of 
various  forms  of  mediation.  condUaUcm.  ar- 
bitration, and  other  possible  P«>cedur«  and 
methods  for  aiding  or  supplementing  the 
collective-bargaining  process; 

(3)  the  administration,  operation,  and 
Dosslble  need  for  revision  of  this  Act  and 
itseffect  on  coUectlve  bargaining,  strikes,  or 
lockouU  affecting  an  entire  industry  or  re- 
gion, or  substantial  portion  thereof; 

(4)  such  other  problems  and  subjecU 
which  relate  In  any  way  to  coUecUve  bar- 
gaining, strikes,  or  lockouU  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  appropriate. 

(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  memberahlp  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  the  powers  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  f  unc- 
tlons  of  the  Commission,  and  shaU  be  filled 
m  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  The  President  shaU  desig- 
nate a  fh'«"«^"  and  a  vice  chairman  from 
among  Its  members. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  Com- 
mission or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  U  authorized  to  hold  wch  hear- 
ini,  or  investlgaUons.  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
nUMea  and  tlnise.  to  require  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  production  of  such  books,  PH>ei*  "^ 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths^  take 
such   testimony,   to  procure  such  printing 
s^btodlng.  to  make  sxKdi  expenditures  as 
It   deems   advisable.  The   Commission   may 
ILke  such  rules  respecting  Its  organlzatlwi 
and  procedures  as  It  deems  necessary:  Pro- 
rided.   however.  That   no   recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  Comxnlsslon  tui- 
lesTa  majority  of  the  Oommlaalon  assent. 
Subpoena*  may  be  Issued  over  the  slgna- 
r^  of   the  Chairman  of  the  CoiimU«lon 
or  by  any  member  designated  by  him  or  by 
the  Commission,  and  may  be  served  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated  by 
such  chaliSan  or  member.  Thejdialrman 
of  the  Commlaalon  or  any  member  thereof 
may  admlnlater  oatha  to  witnesses.  The  cost 
of  stenographic  senrlcea  shall  be  fixed  at  an 
equitable    rate    by   the   Commission.    Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  and  Its  employees 
and  consultants,  while  traveling  on  offlclal 
business   tor  the   Cooamlaslon  may   »««»▼• 
either  a  $60  per  diem  •1K^"»««  "  *'^'' 
actual  and  neceeeary  expenses  provided  wi 
Itemised  statement  of  such  expenses  Is  at- 
tached to  the  voucher. 

(f)  The  Commission  Is  empowered  to  ap- 
DOlnt  and  fix  the  compensaUon  of  such 
^rperts.  consultanU,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able The  CommlMion  Is  authorized  to  uU- 
lize  the  services.  Information.  '•c»ll«e«.„*?<» 
personnel  of  the  departments  and  establish- 
ments of  the  Oovemment. 

Sxc  902  The  Commission  shall,  within 
a  period  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  the 
appointment  of  Its  menbers,  wport  to  the 
FTe^nt  concerning  Its  ftndlng»._Snch  re- 
port Shan  also  contain  any  recommenda- 
ttons  for  dealing  with  problems  caused  by 
any  weaknesaes  In  the  coDectlTe  bargaining 
process.  Including  any  recommendations  for 
leclBlatton  wtiKA  the  Commission  deeny  nec- 
easary  to  the  eolntlon  of  such  ptoblenM. 
The  CommlsalOB  may  aleo  recommend,  if  it 
deema  It  adrteable.  legtelatlon  to  bring  ottier 
Indnstrlea  within  the  coverage  of  f^" 
of  title  n  of  the  Labor-Management  Bela- 
tloas  Act,  aa  amended. 


ixnx  IV— MzscBUJuraoiTS 

FBOVISIONS 

STHTB  BT  Al«»  *0*nfaT  MBPEXaXNTATIVXa 

Sec.  401.  (a)  8o»t«  for  vloiatlon  of  agree- 
menu  cr  arrangements  between  carriers  or 
commosi  carriers  by  air  and  their  employeea 
or  the  representaUves  thereof,  as  those  terms 
are  defined  In  the  Railway  lAbor  Act,  or 
between  any  such  representatives,  may  be 
brought  In  any  dUtrlct  court  of  the  United 
Statea  having  JurisdlcUon  of  the  parUes. 
without  respect  to  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy or  vrithout  regard  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  parUee. 

(b)  Any  representative  of  employees,  as 
defined  In  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  and  any 
carrier  or  common  carrier  by  air.  as  defined 
In  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  shaU  be  bound 
by  the  acts  of  lU  agenU.  Any  such  repre- 
sentaUve  may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  enUty 
and  m  behalf  of  the  employees  whMn  It 
represents  In  the  courts  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Any  money  Judgment  against  such  repre- 
sentative in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  enforceable  only  against  the 
organization  as  an  entity  and  against  Its 
assets,  and  shall  not  be  enforceable  against 
any  individual  member  or  his  assets. 

(c)  Tot  the  purpose  of  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings by  or  against  representatives  In 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 
district  courts  rtiaU  be  deemed  to  have 
Jurisdiction  of  a  representative  (1)  m  the 
district  In  which  such  organization  main- 
tains Its  principal  office,  or  (2)  In  any  dis- 
trict In  which  Its  duly  authorized  officers 
or  agents  a|e  engaged  In  representing  or 
acting  for  employee  members. 

(d)  The  service  of  summons,  subpoena,  or 
other  legal  process  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of 
a  representative.  In  his  capacity  of  such, 
shall  constitute  service  upon  the  repre- 
sentative. 

(e)  Tot  the  purpoees  of  this  section  in  de- 
termining whether  any  person  Is  acting  as 
an  "agent"  of  another  person  so  as  to  make 
such  other  person  responsible  for  his  acts, 
the  question  of  whether  the  speclBc  acta  per- 
formed were  actually  authorlaed  or  nibse- 
quently  ratified  shaU  not  be  controlling. 

■XFKAI. 

Sxc.  403.  Sections  6.  7.  8  (both) .  9  and  10 
of  title  I.  and  sections  303  and  306  of  title  n 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  aa  amended,  are 
hereby  repealed. 
XNAPPUCABnjTT  or  THX  woaxis-UMJtJASDiA  act 

Sec  403.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  23,  1932.  enUtied  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  courU  sitting  In  equity,  and 
for  other  purpoaea".  shaU  not  be  appUeable 
to  any  Judicial  proceeding  brou^t  under  or 
to  enforce  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SKBTS   OP  nCFbUiaU 

Sec.  404.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  eon- 
Btrued  to  re«iulro  an  individual  employee  to 
render  labor  or  service  without  bis  consent, 
nor  ShaU  anything  In  this  Act  be  construed 
to  make  the  qultlng  of  his  Ubor  by  an  In- 
dividual employee  an  illegal  act;  nor  sbaB  any 
cotirt  Issue  any  process  to  compel  the  per- 
formance by  an  individual  employee  of  such 
lahor  or  aervlce,  without  hta  consent;  nor 
ShaU  the  qolttlng  of  labor  by  an  employee  or 
employees  In  good  faith  because  of  abnor- 
maUy  dangerous  conditions  for  work  at  the 
place  of  employment  of  such  employee  or  em- 
ployees be  deemed  »  itrtte  under  this  Act. 
■AiutoAB  ini»>P*OTMairT  jxmtnkMcm 
8K.  40».  BeeUo.  4<a)  (T>  of  the  "Bjdlro^ 
Unwimloyment  Insurance  Act  of  1P3«.    " 
Stat.  lOM.  la  hereby  •'^^^t}!? ,^I^ 
a  semicolon  loBowlng  the  words    at  wMeh 
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b*  WM  Ust  •mploycd''  and  atrlklnf  th«  («• 


tmormiATtotn 

8cc.  40<   Tbw«  »r«  bM«bT  aatbortMd  to 

b«  kpproprl«t«<l  such  auou  m  may  b«  &•«- 

enary  to  carry   out   tb«  provUiona  of  thta 

Act. 

MTABASILTrT 

Sec.  407.  If  any  proTlalon  of  thla  Ac*,  or 
the  application  of  such  proTlsion  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  shall  bo  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  thla  Act.  or  the  ap- 
plication  of  such  provision  to  persona  or  clr- 
cumstancea  other  than  tboae  aa  to  whlcb  It 
la  held  Invalid,  sball  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  materUl  f umi^«d  by  Mr.  ORimN 
ui  as  (oUows: 

EXPLANATO«T    STATSMCNT    OF    THB    EMnCSMCT 

PVBLic  iMTsaasT  PBOTXcnoN  ACT  or  1970 
A  bill  to  protect  the  pubUc  tntereat  wbenerer 
a  threatened  or  actual  strike  or  lockout  in 
the  tranaportatlon  induatry  impertla  the 
national  health  or  safety,  and  for  other 
purpoaea 

I.  exNnAi. 

The  bill  would  prorlde  additional  protec- 
tlooa  for  the  public  Intereat  for  ttooee  labor 
Miputea  In  the  tranaportatlon  Induatnea 
which  imperil  the  naUonal  health  or  safety. 
Because  current  procedures  for  protecting 
the  national  health  or  safety  In  the  tranapor- 
tatlon Induatrlea  have  not  proved  effective, 
the  bill  proTldea  additional  options  to  the 
Proaldent  th*t  carefully  balance  the  needs  of 
the  public  and  the  nghu  oi  free  collective 
bartalnlng. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  ttM  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  promote  greater  utlllaatlon  of 
private  coUectlve  bargaining  prooedurea 
rather  than  reliance  upon  governmental  in- 
tervention. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  for  a 
Special  Induatrlea  Commission  to  study  labor 
relations  In  tboae  Industries  whldi  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  national  emergency 
disputes  and  make  recoaomendatlons  con- 
cerning such  Industries. 

n.  AKkMSMurra  to  rm  LAaoa-M.tNA6CM>NT 

BILATIOMS   ACT 

The  bUl  would  not  change  the  existing 
national  emergeficy  dispute  provisions  of 
Title  n  of  the  lAbor- Management  RelaUons 
Act  aa  they  apply  to  industries  other  than 
transportation . 

It  would  make  the  national  emergency 
provisions  of  the  LAbor-l<anagemeTit  Rela- 
tlooa  Act  applicable  to  all  tranaportatlon 
Industries.  It  does  thu  by  repealing  the  emer- 
gency prooedurea  of  tbe  RaUway  Labor  Act 
and  bringing  tbe  rallroada  and  alrllnea  under 
Uie  baste  eokergency  provlalona  now  applica- 
ble to  other  Indtiatrles  wltb  certain  changes. 

In  recognition  of  the  special  nature  of  tlM 
tranaportatlon  Indtiatrles,  the  Prealdent 
would  be  empowered  to  uae.  In  addlUon  to 
the  baalc  emergency  dUpuU  provlaions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  one  of 
three  new  options  for  dealing  wltb  naUonal 
emergency  dlaputea  In  the  tranaportatlon  In- 
dxiatrlea.  Tbaae  opUonal  prooedurea  oouid  be 
uaed  If  a  tranaportatlon  naUonal  emergency 
dlapute  was  atlll  unresolved  after  the  80-day 
coollng-off  period  provided  In  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  has  expired.  Be- 
cause of  tbe  potenual  impact  of  theee  op- 
tions, tbe  basic  80-day  Injunction  would 
have  to  be  Ifatied  by  a  three  ]udge  oourt  In 
the  caae  of  national  emergency  dtoputea  la 
the  transportation  Induatrlea.  Ttanaport*- 
Uon  U  denned  to  Include  rallroada.  airlines, 
martume  (Including  loa^bora),  and  truck- 
ing. 

The  Prealdent  would  be  ampowecvd  to 
cbooee  any  one  of  these  new  prooedurea — 


but  If  the  one  ohoeen  doea  not  reault  In  tbe 
reaoluUon  ot  the  dUpute.  the  provlalona  In 
current  law  for  a  report  to  tbe  Oongreaa 
would  remain  In  effect. 


in. 


om    omoMsL    rmocsooaaa 
TO    TM>    TmaNaroarsTioii    or- 


Kxtention  of  the  eooling-og  period 
There  are  occasions  when  a  dlapuU  may 
be  readily  reaolved  by  the  parUes  by  a  mere 
extension  of  the  cooling-off-perlod.  In  such 
a  situation  the  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  extend  the  oooimg-oS  period,  with 
continued  bargaining  between  the  parUss 
for  a  period  of  up  to  thirty  days. 
rmrtiml  operation 
Even  when  the  shutdown  of  an  entire  In- 
dustry imperils  the  national  health  and 
safety.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  an  accept- 
able aoconunodatlon  between  the  right  to 
strike  or  lockout  and  the  national  good  Such 
an  aooommodation  could  reel  In  arranging 
for  operauon  of  only  an  esaentlal  part  of  the 
Induatry  or  by  requiring  production  or  serv- 
ice only  to  a  critical  class  of  customers. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  difficult  to  attempt 
the  division  of  an  industry  Into  essential  and 
noneaaeutial  components  In  the  critical  pe- 
riod preceding  the  issuance  of  an  injunction. 
But  If  the  parties  do  not  reach  agreement  in 
the  80-day  oooUng-off  period.  parUal  oper- 
ation deserves  consideration  and  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  authorlaed.  aa  one  of  hla  op- 
tlona.  to  appoint  a  apeclal  board  and  direct 
them  to  review  tbe  feaalblllty  of  partial  opar- 
ationa.  Any  party  or  any  member  of  the  board 
could  present  to  the  board  a  plan  defining 
tbe  strike  or  lockout  action  that  would  be 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest.  The 
board,  after  appropriate  bearings  in  which 
the  government  would  be  a  party  to  protect 
the  public  interest,  could  adopt  or  modify 
the  plan.  Before  approving  the  plan,  the 
board  would  also  have  to  find  that  the  partial 
strike  or  lockout  is  sufllclenUy  extensive  to 
encourage  resolution  of  the  dlapute:  in  other 
words,  that  sufficient  economic  preesure  will 
remain  on  both  sides  to  encourage  an  early 
reeolutlon. 

Tbe  board's  decision  must  be  made  within 
30  days  and  during  that  period  the  status 
quo  must  be  maintained.  Partial  operation 
pursuant  to  the  board's  decision  would  be 
limited  to  a  martmum  of  6  montha. 
nnl  Ofer  SelecUon 
Aa  one  of  tbe  Prealdent'a  optlona  following 
the  eighty-day  cooUng-off  period,  the  partlea 
would  be  required  to  submit  their  final  pro- 
poaala  for  full  reeolutlon  of  the  controversy. 
The  partlea  would  be  given  3  daya  in  which  to 
aubmlt  two  final  offera.  If  any  party  failed  to 
submit  a  final  offer  or  offers,  the  last  offer 
made  during  bargaining  would  be  deemed  Its 
final  offer. 

As  a  first  step  following  this  submlaalon, 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  partlea  would 
be  required  to  meet  and  bargain  for  five  days, 
with  or  without  msdlaUon  by  the  Secretary. 
As  a  second  step,  the  partlea  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  aelect  a  panel  to  aet  aa 
Pinal  Offer  Selector."  If  tbe  parUes  wore 
unable  to  select  the  panel,  a  panel  compoood 
of  three  neutral  members  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Presldont.  The  panel  would  hold  hear- 
ings and  determine  which  of  the  final  offers 
constituted  the  final  and  binding  resolution 
of  the  lasuaa.  In  reaching  its  determination, 
the  panal  eould  not  chooao  any  settlement 
other  than  thoae  repreoonted  by  the  final 
offafs.  The  panel's  function  would  be  limited 
to  fh^^^g  the  more  reasonable  at  the  final 
offers.  The  bill  spedflaa  the  erlterU  to  bo 
used  by  the  panel  In  reaching  its  deolalon. 
The  effect  of  this  procedure  would  be  to 
encourage  the  parties  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 


ment In  negotiations.  Should  negotiations 
fall.  It  would  Insure  that  in  the  course  of 
a  dispuu  ths  parties  draw  closer  together 
rather  than  pull  further  apart, 

Tbe  panel's  choice  would  become  the  con- 
tract between  the  parties. 

This  opUon  has  the  virtue  of  providing 
finality,  yet  It  does  not  contain  those  aapeeU 
of  compulsory  arbitration  which  are  Incon- 
sistent with  free  collective  bargaining. 

r*.    AMXNDMCNTS   TO    TBX    BAILWAT    LASOB    ACT 

Though  the  emergency  disputes  provisions 
of  tbe  Railway  Labor  Act  have  been  the  most 
conspicuous  example  of  procedures  under- 
mining rather  than  strengthening  collective 
bargaining,  there  are  other  provisions  of  that 
Act  which  place  an  exceeslve  reliance  on  Oov- 
ernmental  Intervention  In  matters  whlcb 
should  be  left  to  the  parties.  These  can  be 
summarised  under  two  heading*:  (a)  tbe 
procedure  (or  the  adjustment  of  grievances 
under  collective  bargaining  eontracU,  and 
(b)  procedures  (or  the  negotiation  of  new 
agreemenu.  The  baalc  deficiency  of  the  first 
la  that  it  provides  for  Governmental  arbitra- 
tion aa  a  final  step,  and  of  the  second,  that 
government  procedures  have  tended  to  sub- 
stitute (or  expeditious  private  setUemront  of 
collective  bargaining  disputes. 

The  interpretmtion  and  appNcntion  of 
mgreement* 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  presently  placoa 
upon  thoee  within  Its  coverage  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  every  effort  to  negotiate  and 
maintain  collective  bargaining  agreements 
and  to  setUe  all  disputes  peaceably.  "Minor" 
disputes  are  those  which  Include  interpreta- 
tion of  provisions  In  existing  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining agreementa.  Thoae  In  the  railroad 
Induatry  are  proc eased  through  grievance 
machinery  estabUahed  by  and  between  the 
parUee,  but,  falling  reeoluUoo,  are  submitted 
to  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 
In  the  caae  of  air  oaniera.  final  reeolutlon 
ot  minor  disputes  haa  been  delegated  to  aya- 
tem  or  regional  adjuatment  boards,  no  na- 
Uonal board  having  been  eatabllahed  by  the 
NaUonal  Mediation  Board. 

The  Inordinate  delaya  which  now  atund 
the  uae  of  preaent  railroad  grievance  ma- 
chinery under  the  Act  have  proven  bivden- 
aome  and  unfair  to  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  1»«8,  the  Board 
had  a  backlog  of  over  5300  eaaea — It  was 
stlU  ovei  5,000  cases  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

CompleM  overhaul  of  the  existing  griev- 
ance procedure  is  needed.  Such  action  would 
Include  the  aboUUon  of  the  NRAB.  and  with 
regard  to  air  carriers,  system  and  regional 
Boards  of  Adjuatment.  Orlevances  should  not 
bo  sotUed  by  prooodttres  established  by 
statute  but  by  thoea  most  concerned  with 
their  equitable  and  expeditious  aetUement. 
the  partlea  themselves. 

The  Act  now  encourages  the  voluntary 
settlement  of  grievances  but  does  not  Im- 
plement this  clear  mandate  of  sound  policy 
because  It  establishes  a  governmental  body 
to  make  the  ultimate  declaloo.  LeglslaUon 
should  not  Itself  provide  the  machinery — 
rather  it  should  encourage  the  parties  tc 
Include  In  their  oolleoUvo  bargaining  agree- 
menta a  full  and  adequate  grievance  pro- 
cedure up  to  and  including  final  and  binding 
arbitration. 

The  bill  propoeea  the  following  changes 
In  an  effort  to  eliminate  reliance  on  govern- 
mental machinery  In  the  caae  of  "minor  dis- 
putes." The  National  Railroad  Adjuatment 
Board,  aystem  and  apeclal  boards  of  adjtist- 
ment  would  be  phased  out  over  a  two-year 
period.  In  their  stead,  the  parUes  would  bo 
encouraged  In  their  coUecUve  bargaining 
agreements  to  provide  for  grievance  ma- 
chinery termlnaUng  In  final  and  binding  ar- 
bitration, together  with  provisions  for  no- 
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strike  and  no-lockout  clauses,  UntU  such 
tune  as  tbe  coUectlve  bargaining  agreementa 
contain  such  provisions,  -minor  disputes 
would  be  resolved  by  private  arbltraUon  with 
the  arbiuator  selected  by  the  parUes  on  the 
basis  of  consent  or  elimination  of  alternates 
unUl  one  arbiuator  remains.  No  'trt^ 
over  such  minor  disputes  would  be  permitted 
during  this  period. 

Negotiation  of  neto  agreements 
The  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered and  interpreted  by  the  courts 
over  the  years,  establishes  a  (ormallaed,  com- 
plex, and  excessively  lengthy  procedure  for 
the  negotiation  of  new  agreements.  There  are 
no  specified  time  limits  in  this  process  and 
the  parties  are  not  (ree  to  resort  to  self-help 
until  the  National  Mediation  Board  deter- 
mines that  an  amicable  setUement  wlU  not 
be  reached  through  mediation.  As  a  result, 
contracts  have  no  effective  termination  date 
but  instead  remain  In  effect  until  the  pro- 
cedures (or  amending  them  have  been  com- 
piled with  and  thU  can  often  be  well  be- 
yond the  intended  expiration  date  of  the 
contract. 

The  result  has  often  been  that  these  pro- 
cedures become  a  hindrance  rather  than  an 
aid  to  voluntary  negotiation.  New  proced- 
tires  are  needed  so  that  governmental  media- 
tion will  assist  the  parUes  in  resolving  their 
disputes  rather  than  merely  being  prelimi- 
nary to  further  governmental  action. 

In  order  to  remove  tbe  parties'  dependence 
on  governmental  Intervention  In  "major  dis- 
putes." the  bill  would  overhaul  the  preaent 
procedures  In  several  respecU.  The  noUce-o(- 
contract  modification  or  termlnaUon  provi- 
sions would  be  changed  so  as  to  direct  the 
raUroad  and  airline  industries  to  the  form  of 
contract  reopening  existing  in  industries  sub- 
ject to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Thus,  the  parUes 
would  be  obliged  to  serve  written  noUce  of 
proposed  contract  changes  on  each  other  at 
least  80  days  prior  to  the  contract  expira- 
tion date.  The  blU  provides  special  provUiona 
for  the  transition  to  the  new  method  of  con- 
tract reopening.  At  the  explraUon  of  the  con- 
tract or  of  60  days,  whichever  Is  later,  the 
parUes  would  be  free  to  resort  to  self-help. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  so  that  the  mediation  duties  of 
the  National  MedUtlon  Board  and  Its  staff 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Pederal  Media- 
tion and  ConclllaUon  Service  In  order  to  have 
all  medlaUon  rcsponslbUlUes  under  one  roof. 
The  National  MedlaUon  Board  would  retain 
its  function  of  determining  the  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  bargaining  units,  but  Its  name  would 
l)e  changed  to  the  Rallrt>ad  and  Airline  Rep- 
resentation Board. 

V.   SPECIAL   INDUSraitS  COMMISSION 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  labor  crises 
which  affect  the  naUonal  health  or  safety 
tend  to  be  concentrated  In  certain  industries. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  determine  why  crises 
occur  In  one  indusuy  and  not  In  others.  The 
blU  establishes  a  special  commission  to  study 
labor  relaUons  In  those  Industries  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined  to  be  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  the  naUonal  emer- 
gency disputes.  The  commission  would  be  em- 
powered to  study  all  the  (actors  affecting  la- 
bor relaUons  In  these  Industries  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Prealdent  as  to  the 
best  way  o(  remedying  the  weaknesses  of  col- 
lective bargaining  In  the  Industries  studied, 
including  recommendations  (or  legislation.  If 
i^iproprlate.  Such  recommendations  might 
include  a  proposal  that  addlUon&l  Industries 
be  brought  within  the  coverage  of  Part  B  of 
Title  n  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 

Act. 

The  Commission  would  also  be  authorized 
to  study  the  operation  of  the  revised  emer- 
gency procedures. 


VI.  MISan.LAlfEOTT8   P«OVI8ION8 

The  bill  would  provide  several  important 
remedies  for  the  parUes.  Plrst.  it  would  as- 
sure that  ooUective  bargaining  agreementa 
or  arrangements  in  air  and  rail  Industries 
would  be  enforceable  In  federal  courts.  It 
also  would  make  representatives  suable  in 
their  capacity  as  such  and  woiUd  define  the 
jurisdictions  In  which  such  represenUtives 
may  be  sued.  ^    _  ,, 

The  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  Is  made  inappu- 
cable  to  any  Judicial  proceeding  brought 
under  or  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
This  would  apply  to  the  provisions  amend- 
ing the  Railway  Labor  Act  as  well  as  the 
Emergency  Disputes  provisions. 

The  blU  would  also  repeal  the  provision* 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insixrance 
Act  that  makes  strikers  eligible  for  benefits 
l(  the  strike  Is  not  In  violation  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  or  of  the  rules  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization of  which  he  Is  a  member.  Thus 
strikers  In  the  raUroad  Industry  wlU  be  dU- 
qualifled  from  unemployment  Insurance 
beneflto  in  accordance  with  the  usual  cri- 
teria In  State  unemployment  Insurance  laws 
applicable  to  other  Industries. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

B.    3S03 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son i  be  added  as  cospoosors  of  S.  3503, 
the  Middle  Income  Mortgage  Credit  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3508 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S,  3508,  to  create  a  Pederal  Mort- 
gage Marketing  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 
CONTROVERSY 


Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Fri- 
day evening's  Washington  Daily  News 
contains  an  exdellent  article  on  the  po- 
sition of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  on  the 
school  desegregation  controversy. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  re- 
ceived widespread  praise  for  his  candid, 
forthrifl^t,  and  honest  approach  to  this 
problon.  His  address  in  the  Senate  last 
week  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stcnnis)  was  cou- 
rageous, indeed.  The  article  in  the 
Washington  Dally  News  recounts  events, 
from  Senator  Ribicoff's  personal  reflec- 
Uons,  that  led  to  this  historical  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  tbe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


iFrom  the  WaahUigton  D»Uy  Newa. 
Fteb.  27, 1970] 
"Why    DomT    We    Qurr    thx    Htpocbbt?" 
RiBicorr      TKixa      How      H«      SwiTCHkB 
School  Stanb 

(By  Richard  Stames) 
Here  Is  his  own  account  of  how  Sen.  Abra- 
ham A.  Ribicoff,  D-Conn.— a  northerner  with  ' 
impeccable  liberal  credentials— decided  to 
make  common  cause  with  a  statinchly  segre- 
gationist senator  from  the  old  Confederacy 
and  help  pass  an  amendment  that  many  be- 
lieve slpials  a  new  turning  In  the  school  in- 
tegration struggle. 

In  essence  what  Sen.  Ribicoff  did  was  to 
support  an  amendment  offered  by  Sen.  John 
C  Stcnnis.  D-Mlss.,  that  would  make  It  the 
stated  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  enforce 
desegregation  uniformly  thruout  the  nation. 
North  as  well  as  South. 

In  backing  the  amendmefit  ("almost  to- 
tally meaningless  as  law,"  he  hlmseU  con- 
cedes) Sen.  Ribicoff  arraigned  the  North  for 
ita  ••hypocrisy-  in  outlawing  de  Jure  (by  law) 
segregation  In  the  South  while  permitting  de 
facto  (In  fact)  segregation  In  tbe  North. 

"What  I  said  In  the  Senate  I  had  been 
basically  saying  to  college  students  all  over 
the  country,-  Sen.  Ribicoff  recalled  today. 
'"The  kids  reacted  very  well  to  what  I  had 
to  say.  At  tbe  University  of  Texas  the  week 
before  I  told  them  that  It  was  hypocrisy  to 
apeak  of  their  school  as  being  Integrated 
when  out  of  36,000  students  they  had  only 
400  blacks  and  200  chlcanoe  (Mexican- 
Americans).  They  tore  the  roof  down. 

MUCH  TBOUCBT 

Sen  Ribicoff  thought  all  the  way  home 
from  -Texas  about  how  the  young  people  were 
far  out  in  front  of  the  aging  leadere  <rf  the 
country  ("face  it,  poUtlclans  in  their  fifties 
and  sixties  have  had  It.")  ^^ 

"I  woke  up  that  Sunday  morning,  Feb.  8. 
and  thought  about  It  some  more.  I  thought 
of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place,  of  the 
hypocrisy,  how  the  whites  move  out  of  a 
neighborhood  when  the  blacks  move  In.  I 
was  also  aware  of  the  changes  in  the  black 
neighborhoods;  the  young  Negro  leader* 
dont  necessarily  want  totegration,  the  old- 
time.  NAACP  leaders  are  tired— they  want 
the  name  but  not  the  game. 

"I  thought  how  almost  Invariably  on  every 
college  campus  the  blacks  are  segregating 
thcMelves.  I  said  to  myseU.  'the  goddamned 
thing  has  failed;  why  dont  we  quit  the 
hypocrisy?' " 

Sen.  Rlblcors  coUoquy  with  himself  con- 
tinued while  he  shaved,  and  finally:  J  »*»« 
to  myself,  look,  you've  been  s^ng  t^>«  »» 
campuses  all  over  the  country.  Why  not  have 
the  guts  to  say  it  on  the  flow  of  the  Senater^ 
Sen  Ribicoff  promptly  phoned  two  aides.  I 
told  them  to  meet  me  In  the  ofllce  at  11  ajn. 
We  worked  until  11  that  night. " 

The  foUowlng  day  Sen.  Ribicoff  scolded 
northerners  for  being  "guUty  of  monumental 
hypocrisy  In  Its  treatment  of  the  black  man, 
continuing: 

"Without  question,  northern  communities 
have  been  as  systematic  and  aa  consistent  u 
aouthem  communities  In  denying  the  black 
man  and  his  children  the  opportunities  that 
exist  for  white  people. 

"The  plain  fact  is  that  racism  Is  rampant 
thruout  the  country.  It  knows  no  geographi- 
cal boundary  and  has  known  none  since  the 
gi«at  migration  of  rural  blacks  after  World 
War  n." 

There  was  much  more,  and  something  liko 
shock  waves  went  thru  the  Uberal  establish- 
ment. Much  of  what  the  Connecticut  Uw- 
maker  said  had  been  said  before,  but  never 
by  one  with  Ben.  Ribicoff's  soUd  claim  to  bo 
an  ordamed  UberaL  The  speech  has  been 
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widely  reprinted,  and  altho  the  Stennla 
amendment  It  helped  get  tliru  the  Senate 
has  little  legal  standing  (and  may  not  eren 
survive  a  HouM-Senate  oonXerwnoe)  It  Is 
widely  recogniied  as  a  key  exprMalon  of  the 
nations  disenchantment  With  attempts  to 
desegregate  the  scbcwls. 

In  recounting  the  difficult,  years-long  path 
that  brought  him  to  support  the  StentUs 
amendment.  Sen.  Rlbicoff  shows  some  of  the 
same  ley  Indignation  he  lavished  on  Mayor 
Daley. 

•Por  a  long  time  I  have  watched  the  basic 
failure  of  what  America  U  trying  to  do  in  the 
field  of  integratlou."  he  says. 

"I  watched  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  school  system.  I  watched  us  mak- 
ing pawns  of  our  children,  the  failure  o( 
theories  that  doctrinaire  liberal  intellectual 
had  hugged  to  their  bosoms  for  20  years," 

Sen.  Rlblcoll  concedes  that  not  many 
doctrinaire  liberals  are  yet  ready  to  Join  him, 
("People  do  not  like  to  adroit  that  they  are 
failures")  But  "at  my  age  (hes  59)  the 
posstbllity  of  criticism  Isnl  so  Important  It 
is  a  great  tragedy  to  look  at  the  destruction 
of  the  American  school  system." 
FAVOaABLC  asAcnoN 


Sen,  Rlbicoff.  a  poUticlan  whose  sktUs  have 
m.ule  him  governor,  a  cabinet  officer  and 
nrmlv  entrenched  US  senator,  makea  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  he  takea  profeealonal 
pride  In  the  overwhelmingly  favorable  re- 
action to  bis  speech  He  names  one  very  lib- 
eral senator  who  will  probably  never  support 
him  In  public,  adding:  "But  his  AA  (admin- 
UtraUve  assistant)  said  to  my  AA.  "my  sen- 
ator says  he  sure  wishes  we  had  made  that 
speech.'  " 

"I  think  I  have  hit  an  exposed  nerve,*"  Sen. 
Rlbicoff  continues   "Every  place  you  go  peo- 
ple talk  about  nothing  else.  The  thing  won't 
die    At  dinner   the   ottoer   night  I  aat  next 
u>  the  wife  <rf  a  liberal  e<Utorlal  writer  who 
has  been  taking  me  to  task  for  It.  and  hla 
wife  said  abe  had  been  taking  her  husband 
to  task  for  what  he  was  wrltUig  about  me. 
She  aald  she  had   told   her   husband:    'Tou 
know  what  hes  aaylng  U  true.  Look  at  u»— 
we  send  our  four  children  to  private  school.'  " 
While  he  disclaims  anv  "pat  answers,  and 
panaceas."   Sen.   Rlbicoff   has  a  clear  rlalon 
of   where   he   thinlts   racial    mixing    In    the 
whoola    wlU    have    to    go    If    pubUc   scbooU 
Are  to  survive.  "If  yuu  take  a  system  like  the 
District  of  Columbia's,  where  it's  M  per  cent 
black,  not  even  an  Einstein  oould  make  in- 
tegration work.  I  believe  where  you  can  make 
it  work,  you  should   If  there  Is  a  school  dla- 
trlct  10  or  15  per  cent  black  where  acboola 
are  not  Integrated.  I  say  there  U  somethlnc 
wrong.  But  then  you  get  to  20  to  35  per  cent 
black  you  reach  a  tipping  point  where  the 
whites  move  out.  It  Is  self-defeating. 

"We  will  have  to  look  at  every  school  on 
its  own.  To  say  you  can  lay  down  nation- 
wide guidelines  on  school  Integration  la  a 
fraud  and  a  sham.  We  have  to  do  ttie  bard, 
tough  ]ob  of  looking  at  every  scbool  In  the 
country.  Sen  (Charles  R.)  Percy.  R-Ill., 
asked  me :  'What  do  we  do  In  Chicago,  where 
we  have  37  square  miles  of  black  nelghbor- 
hoodsr  I  replied,  'you  will  Just  have  to  try 
to  Intprove  the  schools.' 

"It  Is  going  to  be  a  beU  of  a  tough  job. 
And  It  Is  going  to  ooet  a  lot  of  money." 

Wltb  evident  sattafacUoci  he  quotes  edi- 
torials o€  support  from  two  ConneoCleut 
newspapers.  "We're  the  people  he's  talking 
about,"  one  says.  The  other,  while  deplorlnc 
the  truth  of  what  be  said,  applauds  his  ean- 
dor.  "From  honesty  there  Is  some  hope  of 
remedy,"  It  ccmcludes. 


New  York  Times  that  the  program  to  In- 
crease black  enlistment  In  the  National 
Guard  has  been  a  dismal  failure.  The 
percentage  of  black*  In  the  National 
Guard,  shamefully  low  in  1967,  has  de- 
creased still  further. 

In  1967  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  pointed  out 
that  blacks  coii.stituted  only  1.24  percent 
of  the  National  Guard  membership,  al- 
though nationall.v  they  were  12  percent 
of  the  Nations  population.  Despite  their 
recoinmendaiion  and  despite  actions  by 
President  Johnson,  the  National  Guard 
at  the  end  of  1969  had  only  5.487  blacks 
out  of  a  total  membership  of  478.800— 
or  a  percentage  of  1.15, 

This  article  indicates  that  most  SUtes 
have  extremely  poor  representation  of 
blacks  In  their  guard  membership,  but 
that  "the  disparity  Is  greatest  in  the 
Deep  South,  where,  in  some  States.  Ne- 
groes were  once  formally  barred  from 
Joining  the  National  Guard."  As  an  ex- 
ample. Mississippi  has  one  black  in  Its 
11.264-man  Army  National  Guard — or 
.009  percent  In  a  State  where  blacks  are 
42  percent  of  the  population. 

Steps  must  be  taken  Immediately  to 
insure  that  blacks  are  more  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Guard:  and  I 
strongly  urge  this  administration  to 
pledge  Itself  to  such  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  R«cotD  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 
as  follows: 


NEGROES  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Mr.  ILENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  waa 
most  disappointed  to  read  in  Thursday's 


(From  the  New  York  TUnes.  Feb.  26.   1870) 
Fxwn    Nscaoss   Fodnd    in    Ouabd;    Stravsr 
SKows    Enlistments    Ask    Orr    Dkspttx 
U.S.  Daxvx 

Washington.  February  25.— A  survey  by 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  shows  that  the 
low  rate  of  Negro  enlistments  remains  vir- 
tually unchanged  despite  two  years  of  official 
efforts  at  improvement. 

The  dismal  resuiu  of  a  program  aimed  at 
attracting  more  Negroes  Into  the  Guard — an 
effort  that  former  President  Lyndon  B,  John- 
son once  called  "a  matter  of  highest  ur- 
gency'— are  evident  In  figures  made  available 
recently  by  the  bureau  that  show  there  are 
fewer  Negroes  in  the  National  Oitard  now 
than  one  year  ago. 

At  the  end  of  19fl».  the  combined  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard  had  a  membership  of 
5.487  Negroes  out  of  a  total  enlUtmsnt  of 
478.860.  representing  1,15  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire force.  This  compares  with  5.541  Negroes 
at  the  end  of  1968,  when  they  represented 
1,18  per  cent  of  the  membership. 

Although  National  Guard  officers  Insist 
that  the  effort  to  Increase  Negro  participa- 
tion has  not  been  abandoned,  there  appears 
to  be  little  prospect  of  Immediate  improve- 
ment. The  Guard's  "waiting  list" — the  roll 
of  prospective  volunteers— contains  the 
/names  of  only  1 .548  Negroes  out  of  a  total  of 
132,167. 

"For  some  reason,  we  haven't  been  able  to 
get  a  handle  on  why  they  havent  wanted 
to  enlist  in  the  National  Guard."  said  BlaJ 
Gen.  Winston  WlUon  of  the  Air  Force,  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

The  bureau  Is  the  Pentagon  headquarters 
for  National  Guard  actlvlUas  in  50  states. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
NO  ruNoe  rsoM  congssss 
Some  offlclaU  believe  that  the  current 
antimllltary  sentiment  among  the  young 
mpy  have  a  bearing  on  the  problem  But  the 


fact  that  Congress  has  not  provided  funds  to 
recruit  more  Negroes  Into  the  Guard  has 
been  a  crucial  factor. 

Last  year,  Congress  was  asked  for  $6,6- 
minion  to  accelerate  Negro  enlistment  In  the 
Guard  under  a  plan  that  would  have  author- 
teed  an  over-strength  allotment  of  0,8  per 
cent,  reserved  solely  for  Negores. 

Such  a  plan  was  carried  out  successfully 
in  New  Jersey,  raising  Negro  enlUtment 
almost  6  per  cent,  but  Congress  rejected 
nauonwlde  application  as  "discrimination  in 
reverse"  and  said  the  "first  come,  first  served" 
principle  would  continue  to  apply  to  all 
volunteers. 

The  Impetus  to  increase  the  number  of 
bliicks  In  the  National  Guard  came  after 
uulw  that  were  almost  all-white  were  used 
to  quell  Negro  urban  riots  In  the  summer  oi 
1967.  The  NaUonal  Advlbory  Commission  on 
Civil  Dls'jrder."*  recommended  to  President 
Johnson  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  t« 
raise  Negro  participation  In  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  substantially  beyond  tJie  1,34 
per  cent  It  was  at  that  time. 

The  Johnson  Administration  formulated  a 
plan  to  recruit  enough  Negroes  over  five  years 
to  bring  their  membership  to  about  13  per 
cent  of  the  Guard  units  in  each  state.  This 
would  have  corresponded  to  the  percentage 
ot  .Ve^roes  of  military  age  In  the  population 

APPaOVAL    WAS    NOT   OIVKN 

Tlie  funds  to  carry  out  such  plans  never 
received  legislative  approval,  and  defense 
planners  did  not  ask  Congress  for  similar 
funds  lor  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

"I  would  not  say  that  the  goals  have  been 
abandoned."  General  Wilson  mainUlned, 
"I  believe  we  must  have  Negroes  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  In  order  to  be  tnUy  represenU- 
tive  of  the  community," 

But.  he  added,  Negroes  must  get  on  the 
National  Guard's  walUng  lists  before  they 
can  be  accepted,  and  the  long  waiting  period 
which  U  part  of  the  process  often  discourages 
potential  volunteers. 

One  program  that  NaUonal  Guard  officers 
feel  may  hold  promise  Is  an  effort  that  will 
begin  March  1  to  recruit  a  greater  number 
of  experienced  soldiers.  Since  many  ot  these 
men— Including  Vietnam  combat  veterans — 
are  Negroes,  the  recrulUng  drive  may  prove 
successful  In  Increasing  black  enlistment. 

Few  states  approach  Negro  representaUon 
In  Uie  Guard  In  proporUon  to  their  Negro 
populaUon.  Only  three  sUtes— Illinois. 
Maryland  and  New  Jerssy- plus  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  District  of  ColumbU  bad  more  than 
3  per  cent  Negro  membership  In  their  Na- 
tional Guard  units  In  1969. 

The  disparity  Is  greatest  In  the  Deep  South, 
where.  In  some  states,  Negroes  were  once  for- 
mally barred  from  joining  the  National 
Guard,  Alabama,  with  a  30  per  cent  Negro 
populaUon,  has  13  Negroes  in  the  Army  Na- 
Uonal Guard,  an  Increase  of  one  over  1966, 
Mississippi,  whose  population  U  42  per 
cent  Negro,  had  one  black  In  Its  11,264-man 
Army  NaUonal  Guard  force  In  1968,  the  same 
as  1968. 

"They  had  two  at  one  ttme."  General 
Wilson  remarked  wistfully  as  he  pored  over 
the  results  of   the  NaUonal   Guard   survey. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  CARSWELL 
TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  nomination  of  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswell.  of  Florida,  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  oppose  the  confirmation. 
My  reasons  are  set  forth  in  individual 
views.  In  order  that  they  may  receive 
wider  distribution,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 


I 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

iNorvibOAL    Views    of    Senatoe    Josepm    D. 

TTDIMGS  on   CONriKMATIOM  OF  G.  Hae«ou> 

Cabsweix 

I  have  concluded  that  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswell  has  demonstrated  neither  the  Judi- 
cial temperament  and  fairness  nor  the  pro- 
fessional competence  commensurate  with  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  that  must  be 
demanded  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Therefore.  I  must  oppose  confirmation  of 
the  appointment. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  ImprovemenU  In  Judicial  Machinery,  I 
have  been  very  much  concerned  with  im- 
proving the  operation  of  our  Federal  Judi- 
cial system.  I  have  chaired  innumerable 
hearings  and  moved  a  substantial  legU- 
latlve  program  dealing  with  the  administra- 
tion practices  and  procedures  of  that  sys- 
tem including  creation  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  and  the  Federal  Magistrate  sys- 
tem, revision  of  the  Federal  jury  selecUon 
system  and  development  of  an  effective  ap- 
proach to  multl-dlstrlct  litigation. 

Because  of  this  legislative  background,  as 
well  as  by  personal  Inclination.  I  feel  a  deep 
responsibility  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
nation  to  delve  deeply  Into  Issues  touching 
upon  the  effecUveness  of  the  federal  judi- 
ciary Nothing,  of  course.  Is  more  relevant 
to  that  effectiveness  than  the  process  of 
assuring  that  the  federal  bench,  and  In  par- 
ticular, the  Supreme  Court  are  manned  by 
appointees  of  the  highest  quality. 

Men  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  have 
for  practical  purposes  life  tenure  with  no 
effective  means  for  discipline  or  removal. 
Their  Influence  on  our  national  life  may 
weU  transcend  that  of  the  President  who 
appointed  them.  The  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  m  our  society  U  too  vital  to  be  en- 
dangered by  the  appointment  of  men  whose 
judicial  temperament  or  professional  qual- 
ifications are  subject  to  serious  doubt. 

In  considering  those  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  vacancies  on  the  federal  district 
and  circuit  courts  over  the  past  5  years,  and 
In  considering  previous  nominees  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  consistently  adhered 
to  the  position  that,  barring  some  unusual 
situation,  a  man  selected  by  the  President 
for  the  federal  bench  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  If  he  has  demonsUated  a  char- 
acter beyond  reproach,  professional  compe- 
tency equal  to  the  task  set  for  him,  and  a 
proper  Judicial  temperament. 

By  proper  Judicial  temperament.  I  mean 
at  least  the  ablUty  to  put  aside  one's  own 
prejudices  and  biases  so  as  to  be  able  to 
approach  every  case  with  a  fair  and  open 
mind.  ^  , 

These  criteria  are  not  always  easy  to  apply. 
But  I  have  made  every  effort  to  apply  them 
In  a  consUtent  manner  to  those  nominees 
whose  names  have  been  placed  before  the 

I  opposed  the  appointment  to  the  District 
Court  of  Massachusetts  of  Francis  X.  Mor- 
rlssey,  a  man  sponsored  by  two  of  my  closest 
personal  friends  In  the  Senate,  becavise  I 
beUeved  that  his  record  did  not  demonstrate 
the  legal  ability  requisite  for  a  federal  judge. 
When  the  Governor  of  Mississippi,  James  P. 
Coleman,  was  appointed  to  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
I  spoke  In  his  favor  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  voted  to  confirm,  despite  the  firm 
opposlUon  of  many  dvll  rights  groups.  My 
examination  of  his  record  convinced  me  that 
he  would  make  a  fair  and  objective  judge. 
Although  I  had  supported  the  Initial  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  I  took  the 
lead  In  calling  for  his  reslgnaUon  when  the 
unanswered  questions  surrounding  his  non- 
judicial acUviUes  cast  a  cloud  over  the  rep- 


utaUon  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  also  sup- 
ported President  Nixon's  choice  of  Judge 
Warren  Burger  for  Chief  Justice,  although 
I  have  not  always  agreed  with  him  on  sub- 
stantive Issues. 

Now  the  Senate  U  asked  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  Jt^dge  G.  Har- 
rold Carswell  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  approached  the  hearings  on  Judge  Cars- 
well's  appointment  seeking  to  learn  not  what 
he  was  when  he  delivered  his  Infamous  racial 
supremacy  speech  In  1948,  but  what  he  Is  In 
1970.  what  kind  of  judge— what  kind  of  man. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  revealing 
testimony  was  presented  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  after  Judge  Carswell  testified  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  were  not  able 
to  review  It  with  him.  A  request  that  he  be 
recalled  was  rejected.  Moreover,  the  short, 
general  rebuttal  letter  that  he  submitted  for 
the  record  was  unresponsive  and  unen- 
llghtenlng.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  hear- 
ings were  enlightening.  Indeed  shocking,  but 
hardly  reassuring. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  Judge  Carswell's  willing- 
ness in  1956  to  lend  his  name  and  the  prestige 
of  his  office  as  United  States  Attorney  to  an 
effort  to  circumvent  the  mandates  of  the 
Constitution  by  converting  a  public  golf 
course  Into  a  private  one.  Nor  will  I  attempt 
to  analyze  similar  events  that  have  come  to 
light,  such  as  his  attempt.  In  1969,  to  amuse 
the  members  of  the  Georgia  Bar  AssociaUon 
with  a  racial  joke.  These  are  serious  matters, 
but  not.  I  believe,  the  keys  to  the  case  against 
Judge  Carswell. 


JODCE   carswell's    LACK    OF    JUDICIAL 

temperauent 


Our  judicial  system  must  accord  litigants  a 
fair  hearing.  Justice  Is  not  dispensed  when  a 
judges  personal  views  and  biases  Invade  the 
judicial  process.  In  Judge  Carswell's  court, 
the  poor,  «ie  unpopular  and  the  black  were 
all  too  frequently  denied  their  basic  right  to 
be  treated  fairly  and  equitably. 

Judge  Carswell  was  simply  unable  or  un- 
willing to  divorce  his  judicial  functions  from 
his  personal  prejudices.  His  hostility  toward 
particular  causes,  lawyers  and  Utlgante  was 
manifest  not  only  In  his  decisions  but  In  his 
demeanor  In  the  courtroom. 

Professor  Leroy  Clark  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, who  supervised  the  NAACP  legal  defense 
fund  litigation  In  Florida  between  1962  and 
1968.  called  Judge  Carswell 

•■|T]he  most  hostile  federal  district  court 
judge  I  have  ever  appeared  before  with  re- 
spect to  civil  rights  matters.  .  .  ." 

"Judge  Carswell  was  Insulting  and  hostile. 
I  have  been  In  Judge  CarsweU's  court  on  at 
least  one  occasion  in  which  he  turned  his 
chair  away  from  me  when  I  was  arguing.  I 
have  said  for  pubUcation.  and  I  repeat  It 
here,  that  It  Is  not.  It  was  not  an  infrequent 
experience  for  Judge  CarsweU  to  deUberately 
disrupt  your  argument  and  cut  across  you, 
while  according,  by  the  way,  to  opposing 
every  courtesy  possible. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Judge  Carswell  to 
shout  at  a  black  Uwyer  who  i^peared  before 
him  while  using  a  clvU  tone  to  opposing 
counsel  .  .  ." 

•'[W]henever  1  took  a  young  lawyer  into 
the  State,  ond  he  or  the  was  to  appear  r>efore 
Carswell,  I  uaiMlly  spent  the  evening  before 
making  them  go  through  their  argument 
while  I  harassed  them,  as  preparation  for 
what  they  u>ould  meet  the  follovnng  day." 

Professor  John  Lowenthal  of  Rutgers  Law 
School  recaUed  attending  a  session  in  Judge 
Carswell's  chambers  In  1964  In  which  he  "can 
only  describe  his  (Judge  Carswell's)  attitude 
as  being  extremely  hostile." 
"He  expressed  disUke  at  Northern  lawyers 
.  appearing  in  Florida,  because  .  .  . 
[they)  were  not  members  of  the  Florida  bar". 


The  choice,  however,  was  between  "North- 
ern lawyers  or  no  lawyers"  for  Professor  Low- 
enthal's  cUents  who  had  been  arrested  for 
trespass  while  attempting  to  assist  share- 
croppers to  register  to  vote. 

Norman  Knopf,  a  Justice  Department  at- 
torney, testifying  under  subpoena,  who  had 
worked  with  Professor  Lowenthal  as  a  volun- 
teer m  1964,  corroborated  Professor  Lowen- 
thal's  recollections. 

"Judge  Carswell  made  clear,  when  he  found 
out  that  he  was  a  northern  volunteer  and 
that  there  were  some  northern  volunteers 
down,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  any  this 
voter  registration  going  on  .  .  It  was  a  very 
long  strict  lecture  about  northern  laviryers 
coming  down  and  not  members  of  the  Florida 
Bar  and  meddling  down  here  and  arousing 
the  local  people,  and  he  in  effect  didn't  want 
any  part  of  this,  and  he  made  it  clear  that 
he  was  going  to  deny  all  relief  that  we  re- 
quested." 

Judge  Carswell's  manifest  intention  to  deny 
aU  relief  did  not  represent  an  Idle  threat. 
Professor  Lowenthal  "s  clients  had  been  tried 
m  a  state  court  and  Imprisoned  In  a  county 
jail  when  a  local  judge  had  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  removal  Jurisdiction  of  Judge  Cars- 
well's court.  As  Professor  Lowenthal  pointed 
out,  "(I)t  was  evident  to  all  those  with  expe- 
rience in  Northern  Florida  that  It  was  not 
safe  for  voter  registration  people  to  be  In 
local  Jails."  Nevertheless,  Judge  Carswell's 
attitude  and  actions  were  one  of  delay  and 
harassment. 

Indeed,  when  I»rofe8sor  Lowenthal  s  pred- 
ecessor In  the  case,  Ernst  H.  Rosenberger,  had 
Initially  sought  to  remove  It  from  the  state 
court,  he  had  been  required  to  pay  a  filing 
fee  In  Judge  Carswell's  court  despite  the 
Kovemlng  decision  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  in 
Lefton  V.  Hattiesburg.  333  F.  2d  280,  that  no 
such  fee  oould  be  demanded.  Subsequently 
when  Professor  Lowenthal  and  Mr.  Knopf 
attempted  to  file  a  habeas  corpus  petition 
for  their  cUents,  Judge  Carswell  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  do  so  untU  they  had  wasted 
precious  time  attempting  to  obtain  the  sig- 
natures of  the  imprisoned  cIvU  rights  workers, 
despite  the  fact  that  Rule  11  of  the  Federal 
RxUes  of  ClvU  Procedure  Indicates  that  the 
attorney's  signatures  are  sufficient. 

Moreover,  Judge  Carswell  would  not  accept 
the  habeas  corpus  petition  that  Mr,  Knopf 
had  painstakingly  drawn  up  untU  it  was 
redone  on  special  forms  provided  by  the 
court  although  the  forms  were  not  designed 
to  cover  habeas  corpus  petitions  arising  out 
of  the  refusal  of  a  sUte  court  to  honor  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts. 

Despite  the  barriers  that  Judge  Carswell 
placed  before  them.  Professor  Lowenthal  and 
Mr  Knopf  were  finally  able  to  file  habeas 
corpus  petitions  and  to  demonstrate  to  Judge 
CarsweU  that  he  had  no  choice  under  the  law 
but  to  grant  the  petitions.  Judge  Carswell, 
however,  stUl  managed  to  thwart  their  efforts 
to  keep  the  civil  rights  workers  out  of  jail 
As  stated  by  Professor  Lowenthal,  at  the  same 
time  that  Judge  Carswell  granted  the  habeas 
corpus  petitions  "(0]n  hU  own  motion,  be- 
cause the  Gadsden  County  officials  were  not 
there  to  ask  for  It,  and  without  notice  to  the 
defendants,  the  habeas  corpus  petitioners, 
and  without  a  hearing  or  any  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  or  arg\iment,  he  remanded 
the  cases  right  back  to  the  Gadsden  County 

courts.  _ 

I  at  that  point  moved  before  Judge  Cars- 
weU dlrecUy  for  a  stay  of  his  remand  so  that 
I  oould  have  time  to  file  a  notice  of  appeal  to 
the  fifth  circuit.  He  denied  my  request  for  a 
stay,  pending  filing  notice  of  appeal." 

Judge  CarwveU  also  refused  to  have  the 
marshal  serve  the  habeas  corpus  order  on  the 
Oadsden  County  sheriff  de^>lte  the  follow- 
ing provisions   of  28  UJS.C.    11446(f)    that 
"If  the  defendant  or. defendants  are  in  ac- 
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Ifled  k»- 
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tuAl  custody  oa  proc«M  lMU«d  by  tb«  atete 
court.  tb«  Oiatrict  court  ahaU  loaue  Ita  writ 
o(  litliiii  oorpuft.  and  tb*  marthal  ahall 
tbereupoa  tak«  such  defendant  or  dafrndanti 
Into  his  custody  and  deliver  a  copy  ot  U»« 
writ  u>  the  cierk  o(  aucb  state  court." 

When  Profeaaor  Lowenthal  aerrcd  the  writ 
of  hatoeaa  corpus  hUnaeli  the  sberlff  first  re- 
leased but  tben  Immediately  rearrested  tbe 
civil  rtghu  workers  pursuant  to  the  remand. 
It  Is  not  clear  bow  he  learned  of  his  author 
Ity  to  do  so.  Professor  LowenUial  testified 
follows ; 

•The  sheriff  produced  the  jailed  votlnf 
re«lstrmuoo  workers,  and  at  once  rearrested 
them  because  JiUige  Carstcell  hod  h»d  hi* 
marsAai  televhotie  the  thenff  to  •dviae  the 
sJieri§  that  Judge  C*r$iceU  hmd  o»  hit  own 
motion  remanded  the  ca»e*  right  bai-k  to  the 
Gadaden  Countj)  court. 

I  was  In  Judce  Carswell's  chambeia  and 
oOtce.  and  I  do  not  remember  whether  I 
overbead  the  convers*Uoa  between  Judge 
CarswvU  and  his  p'f*'*'  or  whether  scene- 
body  reported  this  to  me.  I  do  not  know. 
Wh*t  I  do  know  la  that  when  I  got  out  to 
the  sheriff  with  tbe  habeas  corpus  order  to 
release  the  men,  the  sheriff  already  knew  of 
the  remand,  and  therefcve  on  the  spot  pro- 
duced the  defandanu  and  rearrested  then 
and  put  tbem  back  In  jaU. " 

Tbe  experloDoaa  of  Brneet  Roaenberger  who 
pr«c«ded  Profeaaor  Lowenthal  as  a  repre- 
sentaUT*  of  the  American  CItU  UberUea  Un- 
ion in  Northern  mortda  were  IndlcaUve  of 
JudM  CaisweU's  wUUncneas  to  go  beyond 
tba  courtrootn  to  deny  Utlfanu  their  basic 
rlRbta. 

tir    niMiilHunr  represented  nine  clergy- 
men  ti««lOM  riders  arrested  in  a  TaUahasaee 
airport  iMtaurant  m  1961.  There  had  be«i 
numerous  appeals  in  the  case  and  as  a  result 
of  a  AUac  date  harlnc  been  mlaeed  the  ap- 
peals were  terminated.  At  tbe  time  Mr.  Boa- 
enberger  entered  tbe  case  the  only  reeourae 
open  to  tbe  clergymen  was  a  writ  of  habeas 
oorpus.  Judge  CarswvU  denied  tbe  writ  and 
tbe  ease  was  Immediately  appealed  to  tbe 
Fifth   Circuit   whlob  modified   Judge  Oar*- 
^p^U'a  Of  iter  so  tbat  It  prorlded  for  an  imme- 
diate hsaring  by  Judge  CareweU  if  the  state 
court  did  not  grant  sudi  a  bearing.  On  the 
same  day  «bat  tlM  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
i«wra«a  Judge  CarswaUs  order.  Mr.  Roeen- 
net   wltta    Judge    Carswell    and    Mr. 
tbe   City   Attorney   at   TalUbaaaee. 
Judge  CatsweU  told  Mr.  Rhoads  "that  this 
whole  CMe  eouid  be  ended  by  reducing  tbe 
senteaoas  a<  tbe  clergymen  to  tbe  time  al- 
ready served."  As  Mr.  Roeenberger  po*a*s< 
out.  Judge  CarsweUs  advice  "oould  ba»e  no 
other  effect  except  to  naoot  the  entire  ques- 
tton.  to  leave  .  .  .  |tbe  clergymen  |  with  no 
way  for  vindication .  to  Instire  tbem  a  perma- 
nent    criminal    record.    This    was    a    mattar 
where  the  judge  advised  the  City  Attorney 
in  a  state  court  proceeding  actuaUy  of  bow 
to  elrctunvent  an  order  wbiofa  bad  been  put 
in  by  tbe  VS.  Circuit  Court."  Tbe  City  At- 
torney and  tbe  state  judge  foUorwed  Judge 
CaiawaU^  advice  despite   the  objections  of 
Mr.  Roeenberger. 

Tbe  «'»>imiMlfii  and  experiences  of  Pro- 
fessor Clark.  Profeaaor  Lowenthal.  Mr.  Knopf 
sad  Mr.  Roeenberger  paint  a  picture  of  bla- 
tant boatUlty  and  aggressive  unfairness  that 
easts  ssfloos  doubt  upon  Judge  CarsweU's 
judicial  temperament  to  sit  even  on  a  f 
District  Court  much  less  on  the  IkiL 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Judge  OawvsU 
did  not  take  tba  stand  to  rebut  these  cbargas. 
His  gensral  statsment  that  there  has  never 
been  "any  suggestion  of  any  aot  or  word  of 
dieoowtasy  or  bostUlty  on  .  .  .  |bls|  part." 
doss  not  dtapat  tbe  doubts  created  by  tbstr 
testimony.  Nona  of  them  bava  anytfaliig  to 
gain  by  uiliHatHTir  tha  Oommlttas  or  tbe 
Senate.  In  partleular,  it  is  worth  remember- 


ing that  Mr.  Knopf  Is  an  employee  of  the 
Justtca  Departmuit  of  the  United  States. 
who  taaMfled  pursuant  to  a  subpoena.  As  was 
forcefully  polntad  out  during  tbe  bearings 
Mr.  Knopf  has  other  things  to  oocupy  bis 
days  now—  earning  a  paycheek." 


jrocK  CAaswDX's  lack  or  pmoirssionAi. 
courmncr 


Despite  the  problems  of  temperament  that 
Judge     Carswell     dUpUyed    on     the     lower 
courts,  there  might  stlU   be  some  basis  lor 
sOpeorting  his  coufirmatlou  to  the  Supreme 
Court  If  he  were  a  man  of  great  Intellectual 
and   profeasloiyil   distinction.   At  least   then 
there  would  b«  hope  that  once  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  he  would  dUpUy  a  capacity  for 
growth  that  would  enable  blm  to  deal  ca- 
pably and  objecUvely  with  tbe  matters  of 
vast  Importance  that  come  before  the  Court. 
He  la.  however,  a  mediocre  man.  He  has 
demonstrated  neither  the  depth  of  InUUect 
nor   of   understanding   that   would   Indicate 
that  he  might  fill  with  distinction  the  seat 
once  held  by  PeUx  Frankfurter  and  Benja- 
min Cardcao.  He  U.  Instead.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Deans  of  two  of  our  most  respected 
Uw   schools,    a   man    who    la    profeealonally 
unqualified   to   alt   on   the   Supreme   Court. 
Dean   PoUak   of   Tale   tesUfled   that   Judge 
Carswell  "has  not  demonstrated  the  profes- 
sional  skills   and   tbe   larger   constitutional 
wisdom    which    fits   a   Uwyer   for   elevation 
to  our  highest  court. 

I  am  Impelled  to  conclude,  with  all  def- 
erence. I  am  Impelled  to  conclude  that  tbe 
nominee  presenu  more  slender  credentials 
than  any  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court 
put  forth  In  this  century." 

Dean  Bok  of  Harrard  baa  written  that 
Judge  Carswell  has  "a  levrt  of  competence 
well  below  the  high  standards  that  one  would 
presumably  consider  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary for  service  on  the  court." 

Twenty  members  of  tbe  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School  examined  his  opin- 
ions In  various  areaa  of  the  law  and  con- 
cluded "that  he  la  an  undistinguished  mem- 
ber of  his  profession,  lacking  claim  to  Intel- 
lectual stature."  Charles  L  Black.  Jr.,  Luce 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  the  Tale  Law 
School  and  one  of  tbe  moat  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  legal  community  stated 
m  a  letter  to  the  Chairman.  "(Tlhere  can 
hardly  be  any  pretence  that  he  | Carswell) 
poaaessss  any  outstanding  talent  at  all.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  evidence  I  have  seen 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  medioc- 
rity la  an  Independent  valid  objection  to  his 
appointment." 

Perhaps  most  telUng  was  tbe  testimony  of 
Professor  WUllam  Van  Alatyne  of  the  Duke 
University  Law  School,  one  of  tbe  most  dls- 
ttngulsbed  legal  scbotars  In  the  South.  Pro- 
feaaor Van  Atotyne  bad  teattfled  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Oommlttas  In  support  of 
Judge  Haynswortb.  but  testifying  In  opposi- 
tion to  Judge  Carswell.  Piofsssnr  Van  Alys- 
tyne  concluded  that  Judge  CaisweU's  deci- 
sions refiected  "a  lack  of  reasoning,  care,  or 
judicial  aensltlvlty  overall." 

Despite  his  failure  to  follow  tbe  opinions 
of  tbe  higher  oourto  In  a  number  of  areas 
of  the  law.  Judge  Carswell  has  been  referred 
to  by  his  supporters  aa  a  strict  construc- 
tionist or  a  judicial  conservative.  Such  terms, 
properly  appUeable  to  men  wltb  highly  de- 
ralopad  jiidletal  ptallosophlaa  aucb  as  Mr. 
Justice  FalU  Prankftmar  and  Mr.  JusUos 
John  Harlan  have  no  relevance  to  a  man  such 
as  Judge  Carswell  who  at  best  Is  mediocre 
and.  and  at  worst,  has  aUowed  his  btasss  to 
permeate  bis  courtroom. 

Tbcre  are  many  great  aouthem  judges  and 
lawyers  to  whom  the  adjective  "strict  con- 
structionist" Is  properly  applicable  and  whom 
I  would  willingly  support  If  they  were  nomi- 
nated for  the  Supreme  Court — men  such  as 


<titwi  Ervln  of  HorMi  Carolina,  Judge  Walter 
B.  HolTTr»"  of  Virginia.  Judge  William  P. 
Miller  of  Tennessee  and  Stephen  (yOonnell 
of  Florida.  President  of  the  University  of 
Florida.  These  are  men  with  whoee  phUoso- 
phles  I  nUght  differ,  but  whom  I  would  sup- 
port because  they  are  fair  men  and  men  of 
legal  dlstlncUon.  As  Dean  Bok  pointed  out, 
"Tbe  problem  (with  Judge  CarsweU)  U  one 
that  has  much  less  to  do  with  judicial  phi- 
losophy than  wltb  judicial  competence;  for 
extremely  competent  judges  can  be  found 
with  widely  varying  attltudee  concerning  the 
judicial  function,  let  alone  poUUeal  or  aocUl 
questions." 

CONCLUSION 

I  must  conclude  that  Judge  CarsweU  has 
displayed  neither  a  proper  Judicial  temper- 
ament nor  a  professional  competency  equal 
to  the  taak  set  for  blm.  I  oppoee  the  con- 
firmation. 


COOPERATION    BY    THE    NAVY    IN 
MAKING  A  MOTION  PICTURE 

Mr.  MXJRPHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  constituents.  Danyl  Zanuck.  pres- 
ident of  TwenUeth  Century -Pox  Pllms 
Corp.  h«s  directed  my  attention  to  • 
press  release  issued  last  week  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body,  concerning  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  flTen  by  the 
UJB.  Navy  In  the  fUmlng  ot  a  »oon-to- 
be-ieleased  motion  picture.  "Tora!  TDra! 
Tora!" 

The  Congressman's  press  release  was 
accompanied  by  his  publicly  released 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  ot  the 
United  States  requesting  Mr.  Mitchell  to 
Institute  suit  for  sums  allegedly  due  the 
Government  for  certain  services  and  fa- 
ciUtlec  furnished  by  the  UB.  Navy  to  the 
film  eompany.  Additionally,  the  Member 
requested  that  the  Attorney  General  seek 
an  injunction  against  the  exhibition  of 
the  fUm  until  the  allegedly  unpaid  sums 
are  collected. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  some  regret  to  me  that 
I  am  onee  again  compelled  to  discuss 
this  situattoa  here.  But  I  brieve  it  nec- 
essary to  refute  unfounded  and  Mxarre 
charges  that  eonoem  the  entire  eoncept 
of  media  relatlans  with  the  mUitaiy  arms 
of  our  Government.  Moreover,  directly 
Involved  in  this  continuing  harassment 
Is  a  California  motion  picture  producer, 
a  major  empk)yer  in  my  State,  whose 
chief  executive  officer  Is  not  only  my 
longtime  personal  friend  but  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  repute  and  himself. 
as  an  officer  in  the  UjB.  Army  Reserve,  a 
pi^n  slngulaiiy  devoted  to  the  services. 

The  basis  for  this  latest  attack  by  the 
Member  of  the  other  body  on  the  film 
eompany  Is  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Coau>tn41er  General  of  the  United 
States.  It  concerns  generally  the  concept 
and  the  ai>pllcable  rules  and  the  regula- 
tions ooDcemlng  repayment  to  the  mili- 
tary for  services  rendered  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  privately  made  films,  or  tapes, 
or  for  that  matter,  magaxine  or  news- 
paper articles — in  short  anything  that 
lnv(4ves  the  use  of  a  Government-owned 
item  and  the  time  of  a  Government-paid 
employee  required  to  prepare  something 
for  the  media.  The  report  also  deals  more 
specifically  with  the  amount  and  kind  of 
aid  rendered  by  the  UB.  Navy  In  the 
preparation  of  the  film  -Tora!   Tora! 


Hi 


Tora!"  The  GAO  report  was  prepared  at 
the  request  of  "several  Members  of  Con- 
gress" and  submitted  on  February  17.  It 
follows  by  6  months  a  similar  report  by 
GAO  that  examined  the  same  subject  in 
connection  with  services  rendered  by  the 
U.S.  Army  to  John  Wayne  in  filming 
••The  Green  Berets." 

The  GAO  report.  67  pages  long,  begins 
by  stating  that  its  "examination  was  di- 
rected to  determining  the  extent  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  assistance  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  de- 
veloping information  concerning  the 
charges  prepared  and  billed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  amounts 
collected  and  owed  to  the  Government 
by  the  film's  producer."  It  emphasizes 
that  neither  the  Department  of  Defense 
nor  the  Twentieth  Century-Pox  Film 
Corp.  was  consulted  and  that  no  com- 
ments were  solicited  or  obtained  from 
either,  but  both  have  been  sent  copies 
of  the  report. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  its  initial 
finding.  It  says: 

Department  of  Defense  policy  governing 
military  support  of  commercial  films  does 
not  clearly  define  the  types  of  support  for 
which  the  Government  Is  to  be  relmbxirsed 
or  the  criteria  for  determining  the  amount 
of  reimbursable  costs  and  preparing  appro- 
priate charges. 

It  points  out  that  a  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  regulation  requires  that  costs  to 
the  Government  be  recovered  "for  serv- 
ices that  are  above  and  beyond  those  that 
accrue  to  the  public  at  large."  It  con- 
Unues  that  the  Defense  Department  in  its 
policy  instructions  has  not  provided  suf- 
ficient criteria  as  an  alternaUve  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  rule  and  that  this  has  led 
to  inconsistencies  by  military  authorities 
in  determining  the  amounts  and  degrees 
of  cost  reimbursement. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  very 
sensational  in  this  report.  Nothing  about 
any  dereliction  by  the  film  producer  m 
repayments;  nothing  more  than  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  two  government 
agencies.  A  bit  further  on  the  GAO  be- 
comes mildly  critical  and  says: 

OAO  believes  that  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs 
haa  not  established  adequate  proceduree  tor 
controUlng  and  coordinating  the  assistance 
provided  by  mUltary  departments  to  ensure 
Uiat  military  units  are  determining  ooste  and 
preparing  appropriate  bUimgs  for  tbls 
assistance. 

Once  again,  one  ag«icy  is  chiding  an- 
other for  its  method  of  big  business. 

But  to  carry  out  this  advice  raises  a 
nice  problem  for  Defense.  Should  it,  for 
example,  bill  networks  and  magazines 
and  new«>apers  for  feeding  and  housing 
television  crews  and  photographers  and 
writers  who  are  taken  aboard  carriers  for 
a  week  or  two  during  the  recovery  oper- 
ation of  a  spacecraft?  Of  course,  report- 
ing the  landing  is  of  benefit  to  the  public 
at  large  but  the  television  netwoi*  is  a 
private  enterprise  and  it  receives  large 
sums  in  revenue  from  the  sponsor  of  that 
broadcast.  What  are  the  rules  for  the 
support  afforded  the  television  crews 
flown  around  Vietnam  and  frequently 
housed  and  fed  at  Government  expense 


to  produce  the  broadcasts  that  are  paid 
for  by  private  sponsors?  The  Govern- 
ment believes  that  the  people,  the  public 
at  large,  is  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  the 
support  given  these  private  communica- 
tions media.  The  military  and  NASA 
have  made  the  only  logical  decision, 
whether  or  not  they  have  established  the 
criteria  that  GAO  suggests  should  govern 
all  such  help. 

"The  film's  producer  was  provided  exten- 
Elve  military  assistance."  says  the  Report  now 
turning  specifically  to  help  given  Twentieth 
Century-Pox  in  making  Tora!  Tora!  Tora! 
It  continues:  "In  a  previous  examination 
(It  Is  now  referring  to  Its  earlier  report  of 
last  June  dealing  with  The  Green  Berets), 
OAO  concluded  that  the  practice  of  Federal 
agencies  rendering  this  type  of  assistance 
U  not  m  violation  of  the  law.  The  cost  to 
the  Government  for  the  assUtance  rendered 
by  (Defense)  and  billed  to  the  company 
amounted  to  approximately  $319,000.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Government  has  been  reim- 
bursed approximately  W  17.000. 

Thus  far.  GAO  hsis  come  up  with  a 
$2  000  difference  which  neither  the  Navy 
nor  the  film  company  can  yet  identify. 
The  congressional  committee  report  to 
which  I  have  alluded  computed  total  dis- 
biu-sements  by  Pox  of  approximately 
$791,000  at  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  company's  own  latest  figures  show 
that  it  has  thus  far  paid  the  Navy  $983,- 
500  for  its  services,  for  the  salaries  of 
personnel  who  volunteered  to  work  on 
the  fUm,  and  for  other  incidentals. 

We  come  now  to  the  basis  for  the  press 
release  by  the  Member  of  the  other  body. 
"However,"  says  the  GAO  report,  "the 
film's  producer  received  additional  sup- 
port costing  awwoximately  $196,000  for 
which  it  was  not  billed.  The  major  por- 
tion of  this  support  involved  the  apera.- 
Uon  of  an  aircraft  carrier  for  2>2  days 
off  the  coast  of  southern  California  for 
filming  planes  taking  off  from  the  car- 
rier." ,        ^.    . 
Note  that  the  GAO  makes  clear  that 
the  film  company  was  not  billed  for  this 
sum.  Nor  has  it  yet  been  billed.  And  yet 
my  colleague  of  the  other  body  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  film  company  has 
willfully  homswoggled  the  Government. 
To  make  certain  that  the  Government 
will  get  money  it  has  not  asked  for  he 
wants  the  Attorney  General  to  dash  into 
court  and  get  an  Injimction  against  ex- 
hibition of  the  picture.  In  abort,  the 
Member  of  the  other  body  is  asking  that 
a  film  company  that  has  already  paid  the 
Government  $800,000,  that  has  paid  every 
bill  rendered,  should  be  sued  for  money 
for  which  it  has  not  even  been  billed. 

Why  did  the  Navy  not  consider  this 
particular  lt«n  as  reimbursable?  Why 
did  It  not  bill  for  the  services  of  the  car- 
rier? It  is  no  secret  and  there  are  records 
to  prove  that  not  only  was  the  Navy 
anxious  to  have  the  "Tora!  Tora!  Tora!" 
film  made  but  it  was  doubly  anxious  that 
the  film  emphasize  and  dramatize  the 
role  that  the  carriers  played  in  winning 
the  war  against  Japan.  The  film  produc- 
ers were  advised  that  the  carrier  in  ques- 
tion, which  was  then  being  readied  for  a 
spacecraft  recovery  some  weeks  later, 
would  be  conducting  what  are  known  as 
"Independent  ship  exercises'  off  the  Cali- 


fornia coast  and  that  the  aircraft 
launching  filming  could  be  done  without 
an  interference  to  the  exercises  and 
without  any  special  problem  or  cost  for 
the  Navy,  and  therefore  for  the  film 
producer. 

Now  it  has  become  a  different  story. 
Now  the  Comptroller  General  is  making 
a  study,  now  a  Congressman  is  making 
charges.  So  now.  the  carrier  captain 
agrees  that  the  "independent  exercises" 
could  as  well  have  been  conducted  in 
port,  because,  he  says,  they  basically  in- 
volved p>ersonnel  below  deck. 

However,  whether  the  additional 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  carrier  for  2' 2 
days  is  appropriate  or  not  is  not  my  re- 
sponsibiUty  and  Is  not  the  pomt  I  make 
here.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
a  responsible  American  company  and  its 
officials  are  being  publicly  maligned  by 
a  Member  of  Congress  without  what 
would  seem  to  me  any  basis  in  fact,  with- 
out any  dereliction  of  any  kind  or 
c  liAr&c  tcr . 

It  is  obvious.  I  believe,  from  the  facts 
I  have  recited  that  the  questions  raised 
by  the  Member  of  the  other  body  should 
in  fairness  be  asked  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  more  specifically  the  Navy 
Department. 

It  is  really  an  attack  on  a  program  and 
policy  followed  by  the  mUitary  arms  of 
this  government  for  more  than  40  years; 
a  policy  of  cooperating  with  film  produ- 
cers and  Indeed  with  aU  the  media  of 
communications. 

A  report  prepared  for  the  Military  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  December  of  last 
year  clearly  illuminates  this  policy.  The 
congressional  report  says : 

Department  of  Defense  assistance  to  mo- 
tion picture  companies  as  well  as  other  media 
is  of  long  standing.  .  .  .  Between  1951  and 
1968,  a  period  covering  four  administrations, 
the  Navy  assisted  at  least  26  film  productions. 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  filmed  TV  series. 
The  other  mUltary  services  also  have  assisted 
scores  of  motion  pictures.  DOD  policy  gov- 
erning such  assistance  first  was  formalized 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration  .  .  . 
and  revised  or  amplified  from  time  to  time. 


The  B4ilitary  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee Staff  Report  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  was  filed  last  December.  It  deals 
comprehensively  and  factually  with  the 
program  and  policy  of  Department  of  De- 
fense in  assisting  private  film  makers 
and  other  media.  Like  the  GAO  report, 
it  resulted  from  questions  raised  by  two 
other  Members  of  the  House. 

Quite  properly,  these  two  Members 
wanted  to  know  the  authority  for  the 
military  aiding  the  media,  the  policy 
generally  f<dlowed,  and  the  method  of 
computing  costs  and  reimbursables.  In 
January  of  1969  one  Member  asked  Gen- 
eral Accounting  to  give  him  the  facts 
about  John  Wayne's  "The  Green  Berets." 
A  few  months  later  the  second  Member 
asked  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  to  make  a  report  011 
Defense  Department  support  for  Darryl 
Zanuck's  "Tora !  Tora !  Tora !" 

The  first  report  on  "The  Green  Berets" 
was  deUvered  last  June.  The  Congress- 
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man  turned  It  over  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  with  a  request  for 
further  study  and  for  hearings.  So  Ques- 
Uons  about  two  film  producUons  were 
now  officially  before  the  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Meanwhile,  the  third  Member  of  the 
other  body,  took  a  different  tack.  He 
issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  press  re- 
leases, declaring   that  the  fUm  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  made  the  Japanese 
look  good  and  the  United  SUtes  bad. 
that  American  saUors  had  been  injured 
in  making  the  film;   decrying  that  an 
American  carrier  was  used  to  deplct  a 
Japanese  carrier— need  I  interject  that 
Japanese  carriers  no  longer  exists— criti- 
cizing tliat  American  saUors  wei-e  used  to 
portray  Japanese  saUors.  He  announced 
that  this  was  a  matter  for  the  Armed 
8er\1ces  Committee  and  that  he  would 
Introduce  a  bUl  that  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  military  equipment  or  forces  to 
make  pictures  for  private  profit.  He  also 
announced  that  there  would  be  hearings 
although  he  Is  neither  the  chairman  nor 
a  member  of  the  committee.  During  the 
a  months  that  have  Intervened  without 
hearings,  the  flow  of  press  releases  from 
his  office  continued. 

1  have  had  some  considerable  amount 
of  experience  as  an  actor  and  a  pro- 
ducer and  motion  picture  executive  and 
perhaps  know  a  great  deal  about  picture 
making,  but  one  need  not  be  an  actor  to 
know  that  any  fUm  Involving  the  military 
is  carefully  checked  by  the  branch  of  the 
service  long  before  it  is  begun.  In  the 
case  of   "Tora!   Tora!   Tora!"  some   7 
months  of  advance  preparaUon  wa»  de- 
voted simply  to  discussing  with  the  Navy 
the  story,  the  scenario  for  the  film,  the 
events  to  be  pictured,  the  accuracy  of 
each  event.  Every  item  of  plot  and  story 
Une  was  carefully  gone  over  with  Navy 
persooneL  Can  you  imagine  that  Navy 
officers  would  approve  a  script  that  would 
piyk*  them  and  our  Government  look 

bad? 

WhUe  the  press  releases  continue  to 
flow,  the  Military  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee went  ahead  with  the  study  re- 
quested by  the  two  Congressmen.  They 
had  turned  over  to  the  committee  sUff 
the  first  GAD  report  and  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  various  Defense  De- 
partment officials.  The  committee  staff 
concluded  Its  study  of  what  the  OAO  had 
found.  oC  the  extent  of  the  help  granted 
in  TPf>^"g  both  "The  Green  Berets"  and 
•*Tora!  Tora!  Tora!"  and  filed  its  re- 
port last  December.  Just  2  months  ago. 
It  sent  copies  of  Its  report  to  the  two 
Members  who   had   initially   requested 
the  st\idy  and  because  the  report  dealt 
in  depth  with  the  •'Tora!  Tora!  Tora!" 
fUm  It  also  sent  a  copy  to  the  Member 
who    had    been    Issuing    critical    press 
releases. 
There  have  been  no  press  releases  for 

2  months  and  no  comments.  The  reason 
is  fairly  obrloos.  This  report  by  the  sUff 
of  the  Hooae  MUitary  OperaUons  Sub- 
committee la  a  reallstte  factual  summary 
that  makes  clev:  First,  that  there  has 
been  no  vioUtlon  of  Uw;  Second,  that 
Twentieth  Century-Pox  has  paid  every 
biU  submitted  to  It;  Third,  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  Interpretation  of  rules  be- 
tween the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  De- 
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tense  Department;  Fourth,  that  the  pol- 
icy followed  In  making  "Tora!  la  the 
policy  foUowed  for  40  years;  Fifth, 
and  that  the  Government  benefits  as 
much  from  this  policy  as  does  the  film- 
maker. 

Its  31  printed  pages  are  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  step-by-step  filming 
of  "Tora!  Tora!  Tora!"  from  Its  inception 
and  first  discussion  with  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  Its  completion.  It  reviews 
the  statutes  and  the  policies  that  have 
governed  cooperation  between  the  mlU- 
Ury  arms  and  the  media;  It  noted  the 
publicity  about  the  pictures  by  the  Con- 
gressmen; it  surveyed  each  Item  of  cost 
incurred  by  the  Navy  in  Its  cooperation 
with  the  film  company:  it  analyzed  how 
the  charges  were  computed,  how  and  why 
they  were  billed  or  not  bUled.  if  not  billed 
the  reason  given  by  the  Navy  for  not 
bUling;  it  discussed  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
erals  viewpoint  about  accounUng  prac- 
tices  it  pointed  to  the  appUcable  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  regulaUons:  it  noted  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  was  con- 
currenUy  carrying  out  a  study  requested 
by  the  Member;  that  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  accounting  pracUces  between 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  GAG 
was  probably  Inevltoble;  and  finally  it 
drew  some  conclusions  of  Its  own. 

I  am  going  to  quote  from  that  con- 
gressional report.  It  separates  fact  from 
fiction;  it  deals  with  realiUes;  not  poUti- 
cal  histrionics. 

The  congressional  report  made  zi 
separate  findings.  Finding  No.  1  states: 
StAtutory  fcuthbrtty  for  Ooyemment  •«- 
sUt«noe  in  the  making  of  motion  Plctureji 
by  outUde  groups  U  not  explicit  but  Inlerred 
Irom  law.  glTlng  bro^  ftdmlnlatrmtlve  power 
to  the  Secretary  ol  Oefeoee  and  military  de- 
^^^^^^{10  VSC.  lS3(b).  S0WUW31. 
8013)  and  froin  a  gentral  etotuU  prewsrlblng 
pouae.  lor  Charge,  to  «•«  «*  O*'?!?^* 
liervlcee  who  recelTe  .pectaj  b«»eflu  (66  8«at. 
290  31  U.SC.  483(a)  (Supp.ni)).  The  Comp- 
troUer General  bellevee  that  auch  a«a»rtance 
la  not  in  violation  of  law. 


that  what  has  been  billed  has  been  paid. 
It  says: 

Judgment  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  bill- 
ings depend*  partly  on  the  coet  concept  ap- 
plied partly  on  the  diligence  of  local  actlvl- 
tlee  in  identifying  reimbursable  coats.  In 
terms  of  extra  or  out-of-pocket  expenses 
(which  aeem  to  be  ooniemplated  by  the  ap- 
plicable directive),  a  large  variety  of  aerv- 
loes  was.  or  will  be.  reUnbursed.  though  the 
OAO  wUl  report  that  tome  reimbursable- 
type  Items  were  not  billed,  and  In  other 
cases  billings  were  belated. 


Finding  No.  3  is  as  follows: 

within  the  Department  o<  DefeoM  there 
was  general  agreement  (with  a  aub^quent 
exception  on  the  carrier  laaue)  ***».«i^- 
anc.  to  the  film  maker  on  the  Toral  Toral 
Toral-  project  was  fully  Justified  by  the 
nature,  purpose,  and  content  of  the  film 
script.  Extensive  effort  was  made  to  Gorern- 
ment  quarter,  to  check  and  correct  the 
«:rtpt  and  to  supply  InformaUon  or  other 
len^  which  contribute!  to  htatcrlcal  au- 
thenUclty  and  factual  aocuracy. 

Here  la  what  finding  No.  4  declares: 

Twentieth  Century-Pox  was  or  wUl  be 
billed  aupproxlmately  $800,000  tot  Oovern- 
ment  material  and  ser-rtce.  used  during  th. 
filming  of  -Toral  Toral  T^)J^*^,^^ 
Danv  paid  an  additional  HW.OOO  to  military 
Jinlta  orlndlTlduaU  who  voluntarily  partlcl- 
eated  as  pUota.  extra.,  or  rapport  person- 
ill.  The  latter  figure  Uicludes  aT.OOO  In  dona- 
tion.  to  ship  welfare  and  recreation  fund, 
where  ship,  were  briefly  deUyed  for  film- 
ing purpoM.. 

In  short,  the  film  company  has  paid 
the  Government  almost  $800,000  for  di- 
rect services  and  to  its  personnel  In  the 
making  of  the  film. 

Congressional  committee  finding  No.  5 
la  of  importance  because  it  makes  dear 
that  the  problem  of  billings  for  services 
U  not  a  simple,  easUy  calculable  one,  and 


I  wUl  skip  finding  No.  6  in  the  interest 
of  brevity.  It  emphasizes  that  in  the  De- 
fense Department  there  is  no  central  co- 
ordination, supervision  and  rePO^lng  of 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  Items  biuea.  it 
makes  clear  that  If  there  are  discrepan- 
cies of  missed  billings,  these  are  internal 
accounUng  problems.  Certainly  the  film 
company  cannot  be  charged  with  evasion 
or   nonpayment   if   the   probleni   Is   an 
intergovernmental  one  In  which  the  Gen- 
eral  Accounting  Office  thinks  that  the 
billings  procedure  ought  to  be  one  way 
and  Defense  beUeves  it  should  be  axiother. 
The  Member  of  the  other  House  chooses 
to  Ignore  this  fact  and  attacks  the  film 
company  as  the  culprit.  Finding  No.  7 
stmtes  that  'Department  of  Defense  in- 
structions on  governmental  assistance  to 
motion  picture  companies  are  TV)t  ex- 
pUcit.  precise,  or  consistent  on  the  mat- 
ter of  cost  reimbursement" 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  General 
Accounting  report  suggested  that  a 
charge  should  have  been  made  for  the 
aVa-day  use  of  the  carrier.  Here  Is  what 
the  congressional  report  says  in  findmg 
No.  8  on  this  point: 

U  a  cort  cot»cept  altemattve  to  that  of 
reoorerlng  out-of-pocket  expenM.  w«»  ap- 
Dlled,  which  would  aUooate  a  porUon  of  estl- 
Lited  total  operating  co.U  to  a  given  seg- 
ment of  assistance;  for  example,  the  hourly 
or  dally  coet  of  ship,  used  In  filming  scene., 
then  the  cort  to  the  company  wouW  have 

^  wb.twiu.lly.  and  P«--W!,P«»»^"i^*7' 
blKber  The  Dep^tment  of  DeXwiae  instnic- 
tton  reoanllng  aaalatance  to  film  maker.  doM 
not  ^Uyiwoh  a  coocept  of  allocated  cost. 


The  next  finding  continues: 

Cort  reimbursement  In  this  particular  field 
is  complloatwl  not  only  by  lack  of  tv.Ujcon. 
iristent  instructions  or  I«r«»»»^*^.5*«l' °' 
standards,  but  by  the  oonslderatJon  ttoat  the 
Government  a.  weU  a.  th.  ««»P^,S!^n^ 
from  the  making  of  th.  film.  0<»rF^^ 
•aatstanoe  In  the  first  instance  Is  oondlttoned 
upon  benefit  to  the  national  Interest  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

That.  1  submit,  is  the  key  to  the  entire 
policy:  benefit  to  the  national  Inter^t 
JIadlto  the  DepMtment  of  Defense.  The 
Navy  obTloualy  f^  that  It  U  important 
for  young  people  Uvlng  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  event  to  see  and  feel 
Pearl  Harbor  and  get  some  Idea  of  the 
long,  difficult  and  successful  road  back. 
I  happen  to  agree  completely. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  Navy  couldn  t 
cooperate  In  m*klng  the  flhn.  Suppose 
a  cortbasls  was  established  that  made 
the  project  uneconomic.  What  would  the 
flhn  company  do?  It  could  go  abnmd  and 
nuike  the  film.  It  would  be  welcomed 
with  open  anns  In  a  down  countries.  For 
a  decade  we  in  Calif  oTOla  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  American  film 
production  abroad.  In  all  other  countries 
where  all  film  producUon  Is  completely 
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subsidized,     foreign     governments     are 
eager  for  American  film  production.  They 
hold  out  substantial  economic  benefits. 
They  make  soldiers  and  guns  and  ships 
and  casUes  and  whatever  else  is  needed 
available  at  smaU  cost.  American  unions 
and  guUds  whose  membership  embrace 
every  element  of  personnel  in  movie  mak- 
ing  have  been  struggling  with  this  prob- 
lem for  years.  California  congressmen 
and  senators  have  sought  and  continue 
to  seek  ways  and  means  to  encourage 
domestic  production.  And  now  we  come 
UP  against  a  situation  where  a  Member 
of  Congress,  who  Is  seemingly  unaware 
of  our  problems,  would  encourage  a  policy 
that    will    send    American    producUon 
abroad  and  bring  about  greater  unem- 
ployment In  Hollywood. 

I  conUnue  to  quote  from  Xiie  AntUngs 
of  the  House  MUitary  Operations  Sub- 
committee. No.  13  says: 

The  record  Is  clear  that  the  Navy,  mcludlnK 
the   theater   and   fleet  commands,   strongly 
favored  from  an  early  date  accommodation 
to  th.  film  companys  request  for  use  of  a 
carrier  ...  The  military  pilots  who  flew  the 
Srcraft,  and  the  enlUted  men  who  performed 
m"^.  did  so  voluntarily,  on  leave  status, 
and  were  compensated  for  their  participation. 
Granting  of  concerted  leave  was  »«•««««; 
modatlon  to  the  film  project  which  the  Na,^ 
^^  a.  permissible  within  the  ~ntext  of 
officially-approved    cooperation    and    within 
the  Taws  and  regulations  relating  to  off-duty 
employment    of     mlUtary    Pe""'*'***-    „ .;    ' 
?^entleth  Century-Fox  appeared  responsive 
in  complying  »1th  official  requests  or  other- 
wise taking  steps  to  protect  Government  per- 
Ton^el    and   equipment   In   the   conduct   of 
filming  operations  ...  in  the  ca^.f  **'*»'* 
ennsted  men  who  required  hospitalization 
lor  bums,  the  company  bore  their  medical 
and  hospital  expenses. 
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I  Interject  here  that  the  Member  of 
the  other  body  In  one  of  his  press  releases 
claimed  that  the  men  were  injured  while 
on  duty,  that  they  were  not  recompecaed 
and  that  the  Government  paid  medical 
and  hospital  expenses.  Since  the  facts 
were  pointed  out  revealing  he  had  been 
in  error  on  each  point,  he  has  not  re- 
peated the  erroneous  charges. 

Mr   President,  what  Is  at  stake  here 
Is  the  entire  policy  of  cooperaUon  be- 
tween the  Government  and  all  the  media, 
not  only  film  makers.  The  important 
point  Is  not  wheUier  the  film  company 
was    properly    billed    for    services,    or 
whether  the  addlUonal  suggested  billing 
is  equitable,  or  whether  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice Is  correct.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  Is  that  a  poUcy  and  program  fol- 
lowed for  40  years  wiUi  general  benefit 
to   our   Government   is   being   put   In 

Jeopardy.  „  .     _ 

As  the  Military  OperaUons  Subcom- 
mittee report  observes : 

From   the   Government's   point   of  view, 
assistance  to  film  makers  can  hfve  positive 
values    If  It  Is  decided  that  the  film  will 
help  recruiting,  or  portray  favorably  wme 
aspect  of  military  Ufe  or  operations,  or  re- 
capture an  important  martial  •'^^tj^  *^ 
nation's  history,  the  Department  of  D«ten« 
is  prepared  to  awlst  ...  If  the  asslst^^ 
seems  exoesrive,  or  not  sufficiently  relmburwKl 
or  unseemly  In  the  context  ol  wartlaw  r^ 
qulrements.  It  Invites  allegations  ol  mlUtary 
use  at  wKJurcM  for  propaganda  purposes, 
part<cHl«rly  if  the  eHtU;  Is  opposed  to  drama- 
tizatio*  of  miUtwrf  »/«• 

CXVI 337— Part  4 


The  emphasis  on  that  last  phrase,  Mr. 
President,  Is  my  own. 
The  congressional  report  saia: 
Our  review  of  the  "Tora"  flies  to  the  ^v- 
emment  shows  that  extensive  efforts  were 
^^to  assure  the  greatest  possible  accuracy 
^crlptTnd  portrlyal  of  events.  There  are 
pages  of  comments  and  criticisms  on  almost 
evfry  scene  to  the  script  from  various  hU- 
torl^l  office,  within  the  Go'«"^P^*°*'  "i^ 
mese  comments  cover  not  ^^y^^^J^^^ 
but  such  minute  details  as  "»« /*?^  «  » 
minor  officer  In  a  given  ^"Ji  »»  '^*  **f  * 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  The  comments 
of  Government  experts  *««  «^«/^y  *f  !^ 
into  account  by  TwenUeth  Ce'^t^y-?"^  *^ 
revising  the  script.  Indeed,  acceptablUty  of 
the    Mxlpt   is   a   condition   of    Government 
l^is^«  not  only  for  the  sake  of  accuracy 
^d  authenticity  but  to  make  sure  that  cer- 
t^n  values  of  dignity  and  property  are  ob- 
served. 

I  camiot  close  Uiese  remarks  >»'^thout 
a     personal    comment     about     DarryJ 
Zanuck    the   chief  executive  officer  of 
fS  whoieels  his  own  integrity  Is  bgng 
topugned.  in  the  course  of  a  personal 
letter  he  pointed  out  that  at  the  age  of 
15  he  ran  away  from  his  home  m  Wahoo. 
Nebr     to  enlist  for  World  War  I.  After 
iVvtog  9  months  with  the  34th  Division 
in  N^  Mexico  he  went  overseas  and 
2rvS  there  unUl  tiie  end  of  the  war 
Tust  before  our  country  got  Into  World 
War  n  at  a  Ume  when  Mr.  Zanuck  was 
r$5.006-a-week  studio  executive  for  Pox^ 
he  broached  the  idea  to  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen  George  MarshaU  of  prepanngtraln- 
Sg  fll^  U.  speed  training  of  oiu-^oo^ 
General  MarshaU  approved  had  Zanuck 
commissioned  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
nroject,  and  Zanuck  took  a  leave  of  ab- 
senJ^^f r^  Pox  wlUiout  pay^  He  served 
throughout  the  war.  in  England,   the 
SLi  Islands,  and  North  Africa:  wiUi 
Lord  Mountbatten  In  command  otcvoss- 
iSannel  raids  and  with  Gen.  Mark  Clark 
in  Africa  and  Italy.  He  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  with  an  unusual  citation. 
To  me,  and  to  all  who  know  Darryl 
zanuck.  It  is  inconceivable  Uiat  a  man 
with  tola  war  record,  who  first  enhsted 
at  15  and  who  quit  a  $5,000-a-week  job 
whin  ^  was  weU  beyond  nHUUir  age 
to  again  serve  his  country,  would  be  as- 
Sclated  with  a  film  that  denigrates  his 
rnimtrv  of  Its  military  services. 

I  ^Ueve  It  Is  important  that  the  m:- 
ord  of  Uiis  matter  be  kept  straight  both 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Zanuck  Pe™<»»"y 

and  of  broader  »i8°ifif»?f*' ^^fj^faf^! 
of  conUnuing  the  mutuaUy  b^fAfi^TO- 
<«>eration  between  our  armed  services 
and  the  media. 


RAILROAD    ACCIDENTS    CONTINUE 
^^^ScREASE  AT  AN  ALARMING 
RATE 


Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  Senate's  attention  to  &  recent  report 
by  Uie  Federal  Railroad  Admlnl^ratton 
indicating  Uiat  In  1969.  for  the  12tti  con- 
secutive year,  the  numberof  train  a«5i- 
dents  continued  upward.  There  were  500 
^re  accidents  in  1969  than  In  1968^ 
That  i^  an  increase  of  6  P^^^f^^^^^l^l 
past  year  and  an  Increase  of  60  P««^* 
^r  the  last  5-year  period.  The  deattu 
and  Injuries  c<Mitinue  to  be  at  a  very  high 
level. 


The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  In  De- 
cember 1969  would  curtail  to  a  large  ex- 
tent this  continuing  tirend  In  raUroad 
accidents.  The  Senate  In  passing  Uie  bill 
in  December  in  effect  determmed  Uiat 
the  soaring  accident  rate  on  tiie  Nation  s 
railroads,  coupled  wlUi  the  great  poten- 
tial for  disaster  when  an  accident  oc- 
curs, requires  early  and  effective  govern- 
mental attention.  The  Senate  has  also 
SSrUie  judgment  Uiat  the  Federal 
Government,  in  its  effort  to  provide  for 
greater  safety  on  Uie  Nations  raolroaj. 
should   enlist   Uie   a^s^tance   of    Uiose 
States  which  have  Uie  capability  and 
which  are  willing  to  Join  in  Uie  effort. 
The  Senate,  by  its  action,  also  ref  o^^^ed 
that  Uie  railroad  IndustiT  ^^^^^.^^S^ 
mode  of  tt-ansportation  m  the  United 
SUtes  which  presenUy  is  not  subject  to 
comprehensive   Federal    safety    regula- 
tions. 

The  great  danger  in  this  alarming  ac- 
celeration of  raih-oad  accidents  is  not 
merely  In  Uie  number  of  deaths  or  the 
property    damage    and    injures    which 
havVoccurred  in  Uie  past.  These  statis- 
tics alone  do  not  provide  an  accurate 
picture  for  disaster  attending  the  opera- 
tion of  Uie  Nation's  railroads.  Railroads 
today,  as  well  as  oUier  carriers,  are  trans- 
porting extremely  flammable  explosives, 
highly  reactive  and  poisonous  substances 
throiihout    Uie    Nation's   metropolitan 
areas  and  countrysides.  It  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Commerce  Committee  that 
there  are  25  new  dangerous  commodities 
considered  for  marketing  purposes  every 
dav  Often,  as  the  committee  learned  so 
well  during  Its  hearings.  Uie  hazardous 
materials  carried  are  so  exotic  and  repre- 
sent such  an  unknovra  factor  that  <»n- 
trol  of  fire  and  contamination  resiUting 
from  an  accident  is  too  often  beyond  the 
capability  of  local  auUiorities.  Special 
flreflghting   equipment  and  Procedures 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  several 
kinds  of  materials  that  are  bring  trans- 
ported on  a  single  train. 

Biological  and  chemical  warfare  ma- 
terials including  deadly  nerve  gases  have 
been  shipped  In  the  past  and  may  be 
shipped  in  Uie  future  by  ttie  Defense  De- 
part^t  on  the  Nation's  raUroads.  In- 
Seased  accidents,  greater  speed*  and 
more  hazardous  shipments  provide jm 
exti^emely  leUial  «>inblnatiai  so^t 
wlUi  Increased  frequency,  train  wredcs 
threaten  whole  communities  wiUi  flame 
explosions,  and  contamination  by  poison- 
^  chemicals.  The  Senate-paoed  bill 
makes  provision  to  meet  this  problMi. 

Testimony  before  Uie  Surface  jrMis- 
portation  Subcommittee  ^dlcatod  that 
iiuroads  are  maUng  an  effortto  dlm^- 
nate   unsafe   conditions.   Indeed^   some 
railroads  have  enjoyed  very  good  safety 
records.  Progress  has  been  made   but 
SSe  have  been  changes  in  frright  c«- 
and     locomotive    sizes     and    weights. 
Ganges  In  speed,  problems  such  as  «de 
^Sdjoumal  failures,  broken  wheds^mi- 
due  strain  on  couplers  and  Ofalt  gears 
due  to  bigger  cars  and  larger  ^ato  con- 
sists  inability  of  longer  freight  cars  t» 
ne?otiate  sharp  curves,  crossovers.  ^ 
turnouts,  buckling  of  jumbo  tank  cms 
^tiiout  center  sills  when  the  c«te  sub- 
jected to  compressive  ^•■^>^°^'  ^ 
the  harmonic  rocking  of  freight  cars 
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with  high  centers  of  gravity.  Human 
failures  are  also  a  factor.  All  these  ele- 
ments pose  problems  which  may  reqxilre 
much  greater  research  than  has  thus  far 
been  brought  to  bear. 

Until  the  Senate  action  was  taken  on 
S.  1933  little  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  need  for  greater  railroad  safety  at 
either  the  State  or  Federal  levels.  The 
rail  safety  statutes  now  in  effect  apply 
only  to  very  specific  safety  hazards  and 
leave  the  greatest  cause  of  accidents 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  complete 
action  on  this  very  vital  legislation  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  Congress. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration rail  safety  report  for  1969  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dktartmcnt  or  Transtortation  News 

Trftln  accidents  continued  upward  for  the 
12tb  consecutive  year  In  1969.  topping  the 
high  mark  set  the  previous  year  by  600  ac- 
cidents, according  to  a  preliminary  -ear -end 
report  made  public  today  by  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration. 

The  8.529  train  accidents  reported  In  1969 
represented  a  6  percent  Increase  over  1968 
and  a  00  percent  rise  over  the  last  flve-year 
period,  the  FRA  said.  Of  the  total,  493  ac- 


cidents resulted  In  casualties — up  13  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year. 

Five  passengers  were  killed  and  294  Injured 
In  train  accidents  during  1969.  This  compares 
with  683  Injuries  and  2  passenger  deaths  In 
1968.  Employee  casualties  totaled  179  killed 
and  16.709  Injured — up  from  the  146  deaths 
In  1968  but  down  from  the  17,600  Injuries. 

Rail-highway  grade  crossing  accidents  re- 
sulted In  1.S06  deaths  and  3,712  Injuries. 
While  both  categories  were  below  1968  levels. 
the  totals  continued  above  the  1,600  and 
3,700  marks  for  the  sixth  straight  year. 

Accidents  Involving  trespassers  resulted  In 
610  faUlltles  and  655  Injuries  In  1969,  down 
slightly  from  628  fatalities  and  663  Injuries 
In  1968. 

The  12-month  preliminary  report  Is  at- 
tached. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  AND  RESULTING  CASUALTIES.  DECEMBER  IKS 

ITkB  sMwiMnt  muMi  nontMy.  KiinidMs  pidiminary  MXMknt  rtport  daU  js  lepofttd  by  ill  railnudt  in  th*  United  Slain  willMul  d«Uil«d  eiamiiution  or  hnal  cortKtwns.  FRA  (1*0-2,  tornwrly 
FRA  Fsnii  M  400,  "Summiry  oi  Accidcnls  Rapoftad  by  AH  LiiM-haul  and  Swilcbinf  and  ttfminal  Ra4road  Companies."  ie<eas«d  at  a  Utei  dale  on  a  mo'ithiy  quailerly,  and  annual  basis  furnishes 
idita M a c«fr«M  bssis and  Ki  iTMttf  d«Uil| 
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ment of  trams,  locomolives.  or  cars  which  result  in  a  reportable  death  or  injury  but  not  more  than 

S7S0  damai*  to  tquipmtnt.  track  oi  roadbed,  nonlKin  accidents  are  those  which  do  not  result 
Irom  the  operation  or  movement  ol  trains,  tocomotives.  or  cars. 


LAOS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  I  warned  in  a  floor  speech, 
that  American  intervention  in  I^uw  vio- 
lates the  spirit  of  two  congressional  for- 
eign policy  directives  and  has  created  an 
arena  for  the  repetition  of  the  mistakes 
of  our  Vietnamese  involvement.  Several 
of  my  colleagues  supported  this  position. 
They  expressed  their  concern  that  Laos 
could  become  another  Vietnam  and 
American  forces  should  not  be  com- 
mitted there  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
Imt  editorial  in  today's  New  York  Times 
which  Is  germane  to  Wednesday's  discus- 
sion and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoid, 
as  follows: 

DiLSMMA   nf   SOITTHXAaT   ASIA 

Defenae  Secretary  L*lrd°s  promise  that 
Prealdent  NUon  will  not  send  combat  troopa 
to  Laoa  without  the  consent  of  Congraas  U 
hardly  reaasurlng.  In  the  light  of  the  secrecy 
that  oontlnuea  to  surround  already  aarlotu 
United  Staitea  Involvement  there  and  the  ap- 
parent IneffecUveneas  of  American-support 
•fforta  to  stem  a  new  Conununlst  drive. 

Havlsg  failed  to  be  candid  about  lu  cur- 
rent and  p«Mrt  activities,  the  Administration 
cannot  eapeet  the  public  to  have  oonlldenoe 
that  it  la  bdng  treated  with  candor  on  the 
dlaqiiletlng  question  of  future  proepccu. 


Hanoi  baa  caught  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion In  a  policy  dilemma  In  Southeast  Asia. 
While  the  policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon  Invitee 
prudent  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  their  alUea  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  new  Nixon  Doctrine  of  "no  more 
Vletnama"  Invites  alternative  Communist 
eounterthrusts  In  neighboring  Laoe. 

A  satisfactory  soluUon  certainly  cannot  be 
found  by  reverting  to  the  discredited  past 
policies  of  continuing  to  Americanise  the 
war  In  Laos.  The  answer  lies  In  moving  more 
rapidly  to  apply  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  re- 
straint In  Vietnam  Itaelf. 

Only  by  seeking  a  speedy  settlement  In 
Vietnam,  consistent  Tlth  this  country  s  lim- 
ited Interaate  In  the  whole  area,  can  the 
United  States  hope  to  extricate  Iteelf  from 
the  contiguous  quagmire  In  Lau3e.  War  and 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  are  Indlvlslole  The 
NIzon  Doctrine  cannot  be  applied  piecemeal. 


inteoration  in  the  schcxdls 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
thoroughly  impressed  with  William 
Raspberry's  treatment  of  the  integration 
crisis  in  our  public  schools.  Mr.  Rasp- 
berr.'  is  one  who  has  for  a  long  time  been 
quite  close  to  the  issue  of  school  integra- 
tion in  the  schools  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. His  recent  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  presents  a  well -reasoned  view  of  our 
current  stance  in  this  critical  national 
issue. 

For  that  reason,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  enter  in  the  Record  William 


Raspberry's  column  of  February  20, 1970, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COIfCCNTXATION    ON    INTECRATION    Is   DoiNC 

Lrmx  FOR  Education 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Racial  segregation  In  public  schools  is  both 
foolish  and  wrong,  which  has  led  a  lot  of  us 
to  suppose  that  school  Integration  must, 
therefore,  be  wise  and  just. 

It  ain't  necessarily  so.  It  may  be  that  one 
reason  why  the  schools,  particularly  In  Wash- 
ington, are  doing  such  a  poor  job  of  educat- 
ing black  children  Is  that  we  have  spent  too 
much  effort  on  Integrating  the  schools  and 
too  little  on  Improving  them. 

The  preoccupation  with  racial  integration 
follows  In  part  from  a  misreading  of  what 
the  suit  that  led  to  the  1954  desegregation 
decision  was  all  about. 

The  suit  was  baaed  (tiMSltly,  at  least)  on 
what  might  be  called  the  hostatge  theory.  It 
was  clear  that  black  students  were  suffering 
under  the  dual  school  systems  that  were  the 
rule  In  the  South.  It  was  also  clear  that  only 
the  "separate"  paoa  of  the  separate-but-equal 
doctrine  was  being  enforced. 

Civil  rights  leaders  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  their 
children  would  have  equal  education  with 
white  children  was  to  make  sure  that  they 
reoelvefl  the  same  education.  In  the  same 
classrooms. 

Nor  would  the  education  be  merely  equal, 
the  theory  went:  It  would  be  good.  White 
people,  who  after  all  run  things,  are  going  to 
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■ae  to  It  that  their  children  get  a  proper 
education.  If  ours  are  In  the  same  clasaroonis. 
they'll  get  a  proper  educaUon  by  ««a»«^ 

•niat  at  bottom,  was  the  reasoning  behind 
the  suit,  no  matter  that  the  legal  arguments 
were  largely  sociological,  among  them,  that 
se«reKat*d  education  U  inherently  unequal. 

(Why  it  should  be  Inherently  more  un- 
equal for  blacks  than  for  whites  wasn't  made 

*^^*to  any  case,  the  aim  of  the  suit  was  not  so 
much  integrated  educaUon  but  better  edu- 
cation. IntegraUon  was  simply  a  means  to 

Much  of  the  confusion  today  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  means  has  now  become  an 
end  in-iltfieU.  Sulu  are  being  brought  for 
IntegraUon,  boundaries  are  being  redrawn, 
busing  U  being  Instituted— not  to  Improve 
education  but  to  Integrate  classrooms. 
The  results  can  sometimes  be  pathetic. 
In  Washington,  blacks  send  their  chUdren 
(or  have  them  sent)  across  Rock  Creek  Park 
in  pursuit  of  the  dream  of  good  education. 
But  as  the  blacks  come,  the  whiWs  leave, 
and   increasingly    we    find   ourselves   busing 
children   from    aU-black    neighborhoods    all 
the  way  across  town  to  schools  that  are  rap- 
Idly  becoming  all-black.  ^  ,„    ». 

The  Trl-School  setup  In  Southwest  Wash- 
ington Is  a  case  In  point.  Of  the  three  eU- 
mentary  schools  In  the  area,  only  one  was 
considered  a  good  school:  Amidon.  where  the 
ChUdren  of  the  black  and  white  weU-to-do 
attended.  Bowen  and  Syphax.  populated  al- 
most exclusively  by  poor  kids  from  the  proj- 
ects, were  rated  lousy  schools. 

Then  the  hostage  theory  was  applied.  A 
plan  was  worked  out  whereby  all  first-  and 
second-graders  In  the  area  would  attend  one 
school,  all  third-  and  fourth-graders  a  sec- 
ond,  and   all  fifth-   and   sixth-graders   the 

third. 

The  well-to-do  parents  would  see  to  It  that 
their  ChUdren  got  a  good  educaUon.  All  the 
poor  parenU  had  to  do  was  see  to  It  that 
their  ChUdren  were  In  the  same  classrooms. 
That  was  the  theory.  What  happened,  of 
coui«e.  Is  that  Instead  of  sprlnkUng  their 
children  around  three  schools,  the  luxury 
hlgh-nse  dwellers,  black  and  white,  packed 
their  youngster*  off  to  private  school.  Now 
instead  of  one  good  and  two  bad  schools. 
Southwest  Washington  has  three  bad  ones. 
After  1«  years,  we  should  have  learned  that 
the  hostage  theory  doesnt  work.  This  Is  not 
to  suggest  that  IntegraUon  Is  bad  but  that  It 
must  become  a  secondary  consideration. 

Busing  makes  some  sense  (as  a  temporary 
measure)  when  Its  purpoee  Is  to  transport 
children  from  neighborhoods  with  over- 
crowded claaarooms  to  actaools  where  there 
Is  space  to  spare. 

It  works  to  a  limited  degree  when  It  In- 
volve* children  whoee  parents  want  th«n 
bused  acroas  town   for  q>eclfic  reasons. 

But  It  has  accomplished  nothing  useful 
when  It  has  meant  transporting  larger  num- 
bers ol  reluctant  youngstet*  to  schools  they'd 
rather  not  attend. 

•n»e  noUon  wUl  win  me  the  embarresslng 
•upport  ot  eegregatlonUt  bigots,  but  tent  It 
mbout  time  we  started  conoentrattng  on 
educating  children  where  they  aret 


P«oci.AMATiON  or  National  Fkeb  Inobedixnts 

AsaOOATION 

Whereas,  the  People  of  Iowa  should  be 
informed  that  a  national  »«^-^^'^ 
trade  assoclaUon  Is  celebrating  lU  60th  An- 
niversary during  1970;  and 

Whereas,  this  trade  assoclaUon  "the 
NaUon's  second  largest,  and  that  It  had  Its 
origin  in  Iowa  in  the  year  1920;  and 

Whereas,  lowans  have  had  considerable 
mnuence  In  guiding  the  destiny  of  this  asso- 
elation,  such  as  the  current  ?f  ^ent,  Al  E. 
Zupek  of  Burlington;  the  President-Elect. 
John  W.  Megown  of  Marlon:  the  Immediate 
Past-President,  Wayne  Pox  of  Des  Moines; 
the  ExecuUve  Vice-President,  Marvin  Vlnsand 
of  Des  Moines;  and  many  othe  lovrans  have 
served  In  key  capacities;  and 

Whereas,  all  lowans  should  recognize  the 
leadership  that  the  National  Peed  Ingre<U- 
ente  AssoclaUon,  Des  Moines,  has  given  in 
the  area  of  sponsoring  broad-scope  Uvestock 
nutrition  research  and  In  the  area  of  develop- 
ing a  better  Image  for  American  Agriculture; 

*  Whereas,  these  efforts  have  helped  to  aUow 
Iowa's  and  America's  farmers  to  produce  the 
best  food  in  the  world— both  from  an  eco- 
nomical and  from  a  nutrlUonal  standpoint, 
and  these  efforts  have  also  let  consumers 
better  understand  the  farmers  of  Iowa  and 
of  America.  _ 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Robert  D.  Ray,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
year  1970  as  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the 
NaUonal    r*ed    Ingredients    AssocUUon    in 

Iowa. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  be  aflUed.  Done 
at  De«  Molnea  thU  16th  day  of  January  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  seventy. 

BOBXET  D.  Rat, 

Oovemor. 

Attest: 

Melvin  D.  STNHOaST, 

Secretary  o/  State. 


THE  POST  EXCHANGES 


OOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  FEED  INGREDIENTS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RiconD  the  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Iowa  concerning 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  National 
Feed  Ingredients  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKB,  M  follows: 


Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Walter 
Rugaber  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
written  a  most  informative  article  about 
the  system  of  post  exchanges  that  serves 
our  military  and  other  persons  associated 
with  the  military  in  the  United  States 
and  in  certain  areas  throughout  the 
world.  Important  questifms  are  raised  in 
Mr.  Rngaber's  article  and  other  Senators 
may  find  it  of  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ve- 
hicle from  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1970,  be  printed  in  the  RxcoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 
PX   Ststxms   Onb  of  Woxld's  Most   Pow- 

EKIT7I.  AN»  Least  Visi«i:.x  rbtailing  En- 

TEXPKISES 

(By  Walter  Rugaber) 

Washington,  February  26. — A  Government 
agency  operating  with  an  aggressive  and 
largely  unfettered  management  has  buUt  an 
obecuie  string  of  stores  Into  one  of  the  larg- 
est, most  powerful  and  least  visible  retaU 
enterprlsee  In  the  world. 

It  enjoys  a  substanUal  Federal  subsidy,  an 
exclusive  Uoense  to  trade  on  American  mili- 
tary InstaUatlons  throughout  the  wof  id,  and 
a  firm  hold  on  nearly  6  per  cent  ot  the  na- 
tion's consumens. 

But  It  labors  under  few  of  the  controls 
jjBpoeed  on  most  Government  units.  There 
are  no  anxious  sessions  with  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, no  annual  appearances  before  Congress 


and  no  sudden  vislU  from  auditors  in  the 
General  Aocountlng  Office. 

There  U  from  time  to  time  a  vague  im- 
easlnees  about  this  curious  InsUtuUon. 
known  broadly  as  the  mlUtary  exchange  sys- 
tem and  InformaUy  as  "the  PX"  or  post  ex- 
change. 

^VEN    ABE  *»MCTI:» 

Yesterday,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In  New 
York  Indicted  seven  former  and  present  em- 
ployes of  an  exchange  unit  In  Europe  on 
charges  that  they  had  accepted  kickbacks  In 
return  for  placing  large  PX  orders  with  an 
American  sales  representaUve. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  others  among  the 
more  than  116,000  people  who  work  for  the 
exchange  system  not  only  have  taken  bribes 
but  also  have  stolen  money  directly  from 
cash  registers  and  have  plUered  merchan- 
dise from  stores  and  warehouses. 

ThefU  and  the  Uke,  along  with  Innocent 
bookkeeping  errors  aixd  shopUftlng  by  pa- 
trons, cost  the  Army  and  Air  Force  exchange 
organisation  »22.3-mlUlon  In  <aie  year.  This 
amount  Included  a  »12-mlUlon  shortage  in 

Vietnam.  ,  . 

The  •22.3-mlUlon  Is  Just  over  1  per  cent 
of  sales,  which  oomparee  favorably  with  the 
experience  of  many  civilian  outlets.  Loesee 
in  many  American  stores  have  been  Increas- 
ing lately,  and  diortages  of  3  per  cent  and 
more  are  said  to  be  common. 

urgxraxES  xn  vixtnam 
Many  of  the  exchange  system's  difficulties 
have  been  traced  to  Vietnam,  where  the  PX 
offered  Americans  an  array  of  home-front 
luxuries  unheard  of  In  any  other  war  and  has 
created  tremendous  business  opportunities. 
Specific  abuses  help  attract  attenUon.  The 
Fedraal  grand  Jury  In  New  York  is  likely  to 
continue  Its  bribery  investigation,  and  the 
staffs  of  at  least  two  Congressional  cMn- 
mlttees  have  been  making  mqulriee  about 
the  exchanges. 

The  General  Acoonntlng  Office  has  tried 
more  than  once  to  inqiect  PX  records  and 
has  been  turned  down  each  time.  But  It  re- 
cenUy  has  made  stlU  another  apiHoach,  and 
there  Is  some  prospect  of  an  audit. 

There  are  questions  much  broadw  and 
more  Intricate  than  kickbacks  and  blaCk 
markets,  howevw.  About  general  operating 
I>oUcles.  relatively  Uttle  Is  known,  and  there 
Is  uneasiness  about  that  fact  alone. 

"Off  the  record."  remarked  a  aource  with 
broad  knowledge  of  the  exchanges.  "I  think 
It's  bad.  Just  as  a  matter  of  public  poUcy,  to 
have  an  operation  that  big  without  anybody 
keeping  up  with  what's  going  on  malde.  " 
cmuAN  ictaxlcr's  view 
SmaU  civilian  retall«s  are  oonvlnoed  that 
the  exchangee  are  dangerous  and  unfair  com- 
petitors that  ought  to  be  abolished  uUlrtiy 
or  at  least  reduced  to  the  sale  of  a  few  Twy 
basic  necessities. 

Big  bualneas,  for  Ita  part,  sees  the  mlUtary 
market  not  only  as  an  Important  ouUet  for 
Its  products  but  also  as  a  valuable  promoter 
of  sustained  brand  loyaltlas  amtmc  a  pra- 
domlnantly  young  and  susceptible  customer 
population. 

Individual  Senators  and  Representatives 
receive  endless  appeals  f rwn  both  forces  and 
intervene  foe  thte  side  or  that,  always  with 
discretion  and  guMnOIy  with  effect.  Oon- 
gi  ^ifMinun  fire  off  doaens  of  letters  to  the  ex- 
changes each  week. 

The  managers  wield  great  power  under 
pressure,  the  presstire  applied  by  others 
and  the  presstire  of  their  own  alms.  The  proc- 
ees  often  makes  them  nervous  and  defen- 
sive, and  serves  to  heighten  the  suspicions 
held  by  others. 


OOVEX-ITP   AIXXGED 

"I  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  that  there 
Is  a  cover-up,"  a  frustrated  businessman  said 
after  losing  a  major  contract  tmder  what 
he   considered   questionable  circumstances, 
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*'b«c*uM  th«  reply  U  weak  and  evasive."  He 
was  referring  to  the  exchange  system's  reply 
to  his  complaints. 

Exchange  officials  decide  which  products 
to  buy  and  place  on  the  shelves — and  which 
ones  to  Ignore.  Favored  Items  can  become 
"musta."  which  require  every  store  In  the 
world  to  keep  them  in  stock  at  all  times. 

Pleasing  the  men  on  active  duty,  and  their 
families.  U  important  to  the  Pentagon.  The 
exchanges  are  a  major  fringe  beneflt.  so  con- 
sidered In  pay  arrangemenu.  and  they  influ- 
ence re-enllstment  rates. 

The  consumers  are  indifferent  to  the  esUb- 
Ushed  wishes  of  Congressmen  and  other  out- 
siders who  want  a  Umlted  PX.  The  people 
who  shop  In  them  want  a  bigger  and  bigger 
exchange,  and  in  that  they  have  been  well 
•econunodated . 

The  business  may  seem  Inconsequential 
enough  to  all  those  who  think  of  a  PX  as 
the  homely,  out-of-the-way  place  where  serv- 
Icement  buy  cigarettes  and  chocolate  bars 
and  nylon  stockings  at  cut-rate  prices. 

A   VKNTUBXSOMX    OICANIZATION 

The  reality,  however.  Is  a  venturesome  mer- 
chandising organlzaUon  that  sells  mutual 
funds,  baby  furniture,  diamonds,  automo- 
bUes  and  tape  recorders;  Invests  in  sophisti- 
cated computers,  and  buys  in  huge  volume 
to  drive  down  prices. 

More  than  $3.1-blUlon  in  annual  sales  rank 
the  military  exchange  system  above  Mont- 
gomery Ward.  P.  W.  Woolworth.  S.  S.  Kresge. 
W.  T.  Grant,  and  every  other  chain  In  the 
United  States  except  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
J.  C.  Penney. 

While  exchanges  do  business  on  a  global 
basis  and  sell,  according  to  one  esUmate.  at 
•n  average  of  35  per  cent  below  list  price. 
the  proflU  rarely  fall  under  5  5  per  cent  of 
■ales,  and  thus  exceed  those  of  any  major 
competitor. 

These  gains  are  divided  between  the  In- 
dividual services'  welfare  and  recreation 
funds  and  exchange  reserves.  The  some  $110- 
mlUion  donated  to  the  funds  Is  about  equal 
to  direct  subsidies  for  items  such  as  overseas 
■hipping  of  merchandise. 

The  most  profltable  civilian  retailer.  Sears. 
Roebuck,  reported  a  net  income  of  5.1  per 
cent  on  sales  The  exchanges  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  Federal  tax  exemption. 

Their  gains  are  divided  between  Individual 
■ervlces.  welfare  and  recreation  funds  and 
the  exchange*'  reserves  The  some  tllO-mll- 
llon  donated  to  the  funds  Is  about  equal  to 
direct  subsldlee  for  Items  such  as  overseas 
•hipping  of  merchandise. 

rt7n.  roa  th*  book 
The  PX  boom  Is  fueled  only  In  part  by  the 
bl^ier  troop  levels  brought  about  by  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  At  least  as  important  to  Its  rise 
to  tbe  response  by  its  consumers  to  the  ex- 
pIoskHi  of  brands,  advertising  and  display. 
Moc«  and  more  of  the  outlets  on  military 
bases  are  simply  modern  department  stores. 
More  than  aO.OOO  items  often  are  laid  out  In 
•B  attractive.  neon-Ut,  tiled  and  carpeted 
aqianae  that  covers  a  half-acre  or  more. 

"What  a  far  cry  from  the  old  days  of  20  or 
more  years  ago  when  I  was  on  active  duty, ' 
■aid  a  retired  serviceman  who  had  Just 
strolled  through  one  of  the  exchange  sys- 
tem's elaborate  emporiums. 

Whatever  the  troop  levels,  the  individual 
patron  is  buying  more  in  the  PX.  Per  capita 
■ales  In  Army  and  Air  Force  exchangee  have 
climbed  dramatlcaUy  from  »53«  In  1900  to 
$834  In  1««9. 

Oxitslders  Interested  In  thU  Increasingly 
successful  system  find  even  Its  most  funda- 
mental aspects,  such  as  organfatton,  a  for- 
bidding tangle  of  imbalance,  contradiction. 
Interrelation  and  exception. 

The  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine*  and 
Coast  Guard  all  have  exchanges  ultimately 
and  theoretically  responsibto  to  the  services 
and — much  more  ultimately  and  theoreti- 
cally—to  an  AsBlsUnt  Secretary  of  Defense. 


The  exchanges  are  an  Instrument  of  the 
Government  only  because  of  some  Indirect 
statutory  reference  and  court  declslona. 
There  Is  no  formal  legislative  authority:  their 
only  real  charter  Is  a  collection  of  military 
regulations. 

Relatively  lltUe  of  Uie  money  Is  appropri- 
ated by  Congress,  and  It  probably  would  be 
impossible  to  Identify  in  the  Federal  budget. 
Most  funds  are  generated  by  servicemen's 
purchases  and  therefore  are  considered  be- 
vond  regular  scrutiny. 

Two  or  the  military  deparimenu  have 
formed  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
service,  which  dominate  the  service  exchange 
field  by  making  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
sales  and  establishing  much  greater  centrali- 
zation and  control. 

More  than  98  per  cent  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service's  80.000  employes 
are  neither  military  men  nor  civil  servanU 
but  workers  with  their  own  pay  scales.  In- 
surance programs  and  reUrement  beneflu. 

THIN   MU-rTAST    LATES 

Many  of  these  men  and  women  have  been 
running  things  for  years  Above  them  Is  a 
thin  layer  of  military  officers,  a  single  chl« 
executive,  a  board  of  directors  composed 
largely  of  widely  separated  generals,  and  two 
or  three  men  In  the  Pentagon. 

The  military  executives  are  regularly  ro- 
tated. All  the  directors  have  other  Jobs  and 
their  strlcUy  private  meetings  are  said  by 
several  sources  to  mask  a  somewhat  limited 
knowledge  of  exchange  operations. 

The  Pentagon  frequently  is  not  consulted 
on  policy,  a  recenUy  obtained  civilian  study 
reports  and  the  tiny  sUff  there  Is  described 
as  mainly  "a  problem  solver  rather  than  a 
problem  preventer" 

The  most  recent  public  hearings  before  a 
Congressional  committee  were  held  13  years 
ago  The  panel  was  concerned  excltislvely 
with  one  of  the  periodic  batUes  over  the 
Items  to  be  sold  In  domesUc  exchanges. 


A    rOUa-FACE    LIST 

The  House  Armed  Services  Conmilltee 
first  drew  up  a  list  o'.  "authorized"  merchan- 
dise and  maximum  prices  In  1948.  and  it  has 
amended  ihU  doctiment  In  private  negoUa- 
Uons  and  pubUc  sessions  several  times  since. 
The  accepted  products  march  with  preci- 
sion and  solemnity  down  four  single 
spaced  pages.  There  are.  for  example,  "bags. 
shoxUder. "  "bags,  garment  and  laundij."  »nO 
"bags,  sleeping.  Including  mattress." 

The  Congressmen  added  electric  blankeu. 
coffeemakers  and  portable  typewriters  In 
1967  They  raised  the  cost  llmlU  on  girdles 
and  garter  belU  from  84  50  to  810  In  1985. 
and  they  approved  sport  coats  and  stirf- 
boards  In  1987. 

Certain  goods  are  conspicuously  missing. 
The  committee  always  had  made  It  a  point 
to  check  exchange  suggesUons  with  lobby- 
ists for  the  relevant  retail  assodaUon,  and 
some  never  survive  the  process. 

A  serviceman  may  buy  gasoline,  oil,  bat- 
teries, and  auto  accessories  such  as  seat  cov- 
ers and  luggage  racks,  but  not  tires.  He  may 
purchase  radios.  Upe  recorders  and  record 
players,  but  not  television  seU. 

The  exchange  system  defends  lU  Independ- 
ence with  much  persistence  and  determlna- 
aUon  Many  of  Its  Judgments.  Uke  judgments 
generally,  are  subjective  and  could  be  dlffl- 
cult  to  explain. 

"Flexibility"  U  an  arUcle  of  faith  with  Brig. 
Gen.  George  C.  McCord,  the  sa-year-old  Air 
Force  officer  currenUy  running  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service  from  lU  new, 
six-story,  well-appointed  headquarters  In 
Dallas. 

"We  operate  essentially  as  a  commercial 
corporation  does."  be  said.  "We're  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  Department  of  Interior.  Does 
anybody  from  outside  look  at  Sears.  Roebuck 
or  Montgomery  Ward?" 

The  exchange  can  react  to  special  cir- 
cumstances such  as  the  b\Uld-up  In  Viet- 


nam more  smoothly  than  military  commis- 
saries (grocery  stores).  It  U  widely  agreed 
that  the  traditional  restraints  hobble  them 
badly. 

If  the  PX  was  subject  to  the  appropria- 
tions process.  General  McCord  argues,  "ltd 
Uke  six  months  If  you  ever  got  the  money 
at  all." 

ANNUAL   AtTOtT 

General  McCord  argues  that  he  Is  hardly 
on  his  own.  There  Is  an  audit  each  year  by  a  ■ 
civilian  firm.  The  exchange  service  checks 
major  Issues  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee staff,  much  as  big  business  checks 
price  increases  with  the  White  House. 

More  Important,  there  U  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  internal  controls,  and  Its  civilian  head. 
Robert  K.  Jamison,  Is  not  an  auditor  but  a 
man  with  more  than  '25  year's  experience 
with  PX  operations  In  the  field. 

'The  emphasis  Is  not  on  adding  two  and 
two  and  getting  four,"  Mr  Jamison  says 
There  are  shelves  full  of  regulations,  and  his 
staff  U  blunt  and  unforgiving  about  the  most 
serious  and  most  trivial  uansgresslons.  Some 
examples  are: 

Officials  In  Vietnam  based  their  orders  on 
sales,  without  considering  Items  that  had 
been  unavailable,  and  helped  produce  short- 
ages. Twelve  of  22  main  stores  were  out  of 
safety  matches,  and  a  main  depot  had  seen 
none  for  eight  months. 

A  food  concessionaire  at  Fort  Bennlng.  Ga  . 
was  reminded  of  contract  speclflcaUons— but 
not  penalized— after  he  had  sold  steak  s.ind- 
wlches  for  45  cenu  Instead  of  40  cenU  and 
had  served  three  ounces  of  meat  Instead  of 
four. 

The  exchange  headquarters  leased  office 
space  from  a  prominent  businessman.  James 
S  Lee  and  violated  command  regulaUons  by 
paying  the  rent  for  a  full  year  In  advance  and 
by  paying  more  than  the  officially  established 
celling. 

DETAILEO   SECtlLATIONS 

The  regulations  are  systematic  and  handy 
and  detailed  enough  to  produce  the  com- 
plaints from  auditors  that  a  few  documents 
were  not  "securely  fastened"  to  their  file 
folders.  But  sometimes  things  are  not  so  pat. 
There  Is  considerable  evidence  that  the  ex- 
changes lack  enough  really  broad  review,  an 
independent  skepticism  that  U  aimed  at  en- 
tire ventures  and  policies  and  Is  difficult  to 
mount  from  within.  Some  examples  Include 
the  following: 

ImpaUent  with  the  Pentagon's  pace  in  pro- 
viding store  facilities  from  appropriated 
funds,  the  exchanges  simply  started  building 
their  own  and  spent  $161  million  before  a 
startled  Congress  asked  for  a  "clarification  of 
procedures." 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
has  poured  lu  goods  Into  Vietnam  despite  a 
notorious  and  thriving  black  market,  allow- 
ing no  more  than  7  per  cent  of  lu  total  cus- 
tomers. In  the  midst  of  a  war.  to  account  for 
15  per  cent  of  lu  sales. 

With  scarcely  a  word  to  anyone,  the  ex- 
changes began  awarding  single  worldwide 
contracts  to  one  or  two  large  companies,  thus 
abrupUy  dropping  many  smaller  concerns 
though  many  customers  like  wider  selections. 

Concessionaires  are  loosely  controlled,  espe- 
cially In  Vietnam  where  many  operate  en- 
tirely on  their  own,  and  companies  that 
supply  shoddy  goods  or  commit  other  Infrac- 
Uons  are  rarely  penalized  or  even  named. 

"We're  almost  forced  to  give  a  guy  a  second 
chance  all  over  again,"  an  official  remarked, 
••because  Invariably  you're  called  on  to  Justify 
whatever  you've  done  through  poUUcal  chan- 
nels." 
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DISTRICT     OP    COLUMBIA     CRIME 
SUMMARY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
mind the  Congress  of  our  continuing 
responsibUiUes  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  items  dealing  with  crime  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

One  is  the  discouraging  list  of  crimes 
committeed  in  the  District  on  yesterday, 
as  summarized  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning.  The  second  is  a  more  en- 
couraging article,  from  yesterdays 
Evening  Star,  announcing  the  formation 
of  the  city's  second  youth  courtesy  patrol, 
to  begin  Monday  in  the  Shaw  area.  This 
patrol,  similar  to  one  which  is  operating 
successfully  in  the  Mayfair-Paradise 
housing  complex,  is  composed  of  teen- 
agers who  will  patrol  their  neighborhood 
in  the  evenings  to  prevent  and  discourage 
crime. 

I  commend  the  members  of  this  patrol, 
the  city  government  and  all  Involved  for 
this  new  effort  to  involve  citizens  actively 
in  crime  prevention.  This  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  effort  which  the 
Congress  should  actively  promote  to 
supplement  the  policy  improvements 
which  we  ourselves  must  obtain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Feb.  28. 

19701 
Woman,  77.  Beaten  at  NW  Chiu)«en'8  Stobz 
A  77-year-old  Washington  woman  was 
found  beaten  uncouscious  yesterday  morn- 
ing on  the  floor  of  a  Connecticut  Avenue 
children's  shop  where  she  had  been  work- 
ing alone,  police  reported. 

Police  said  two  customers  entered  Busbee 
Children's  Apparel.  1311  Connecticut  Ave. 
NW  at  11:40  ajn.  and  found  Marguerite 
Ramme.  of  2130  N  St.  NW,  lying  on  the  floor. 
Her  unknown  assailants  had  apparently 
Uken  about  $50  from  the  cash  register,  ac- 
cording to  poUce. 

Mrs.  Ramme,  who  had  been  beaten  In  the 
head,  was  taken  to  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  m  serious  condition.  Yester- 
day afternoon,  hoepital  officials  said  she 
bad  recovered  consciousness  but  was  sUll  In 
serious  condition. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
poUce  up  to  8  p.m.  yesterday : 

STOLEN 

Two  watches,  an  emerald  and  diamond 
brooch  valued  at  $8,000,  10  $5  gold  pieces,  a 
silk  scarf  and  a  pair  of  French-made  suede 
gloves,  with  an  estimated  toUl  value  of  over 
$3,200,  were  stolen  between  7  pm.  and  11:16 
a.m.  Wednesday  from  the  home  of  Irving 
Ferman.  of  3818  Huntington  St.  NW. 

A  total  of  $500  in  $20  bills  was  stolen 
from  a  haU  closet  In  an  apartment  at  4010 
South  Capitol  St.  SE.  Charles  Buck  Jones, 
the  owner  of  the  apartment,  told  police  the 
theft  occurred  between  8:30  a  jn.  and  9  pja. 
Thursday. 

A  $800  Persian  lamb  coat  was  stolen  about 
8:06  p.m.  Thursday  from  a  car  belonging  to 
LoU  Dandie.  of  Washington,  while  It  was 
parked  near  her  home  In  the  1400  block  of 
4th  Street  8.W. 

A  television  set,  a  Upe  recorder,  a  fur 
coat,  a  Jewelry  box.  a  strand  of  pearls,  two 
sets  of  earrings.  19  rings,  four  bracelets,  a 
pin  and  a  locket,  with  a  toUl  value  of  $1,033, 
were  stolen  from  Mark  E.  Newman,  when  his 
apartment  at  1603  8  St.  N.W.,  was  burglarlwd 
about  12:40  pjn.  Thursday. 

Tools  and  a  record  player  were  stolen  and 
several  rooms  and  offices  ransacked  at  Mott 
School,  4th  and  Bryant  StreeU  N.W..  some- 
time between  10  pjn.  Tuesday  and  8  ajn. 
Wednesday. 

Approximately  $800  In  cash  was  stolen 
about  8:30  p.m.  Wednesday  from  xmder  the 


counter   of   a   business   located   at   1301   E 

Street  NW.  *     „^   - 

Electronic  phonograph  equipment  and  a 
clock,  valued  at  $1,030.  were  reported  stolen 
Thursday  from  the  home  of  Norwood  L. 
Carroll.  305  Prince  St..  Alexandria  by 
burglars  who  forced  open  the  door  of  the 
home. 

ASSAtTLTED 

Darren  L.  Blagburn.  ol  Washington,  a 
Hendlcy  Elementary  School  student,  was 
treated  at  CafriU  Hospital  for  Injuries  he 
suBered  as  he  was  walking  home  from  school 
Wednesday.  Blagburn  told  police  three  young 
boys  he  recognized  as  fellow  students  at- 
tacked him  at  6th  and  Chesapeake  StreeU 

Gary  B.  Tolbert.  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for 
wounds  he  received  when  he  resisted  a  rob- 
bery attempt.  Tolbert  said  a  lone  youth  ap- 
proached blm  at  4th  and  G  f  reets  N.E  de- 
mandlng  money.  When  he  refus  d,  the  youth 
hit  him  m  the  mouth  and  fled  on  foot. 


ROBBEO 

HlKh's  dairy  store.  2838  Alabama  Ave.,  SE., 


was  held  up  about  8: 15  p.m.  Thursday  by  two 
youths,  one  displaying  a  handgun  who  said 
L  the  clerk.  "This  Is  a  stlckup.  Give  me  all 
the  money.  Give  me  all  the  green  and  put 
the  silver  In  the  bag  too."  Grabbing  the  sack 
full  of  cash,  the  pair  fled  on  foot,  north  on 

Alabama  Avenue.  

carmine  Curtis.  Joann  Haltwanger  Pa- 
tricia FereU  and  Annie  Jones,  all  o'  Wf*^" 
ington.  were  held  up  Thursday  while  they 
were  walking  near  Miss  Haltwanger  s  home 
in  the  3600  block  of  Jay  St.  NE.  Two  young 
men,  one  armed  with  a  shotgun  aPP^ached 
them  from  the  rear  and  demanded.  Hold  it. 
Give  me  your  pocketbooks."  They  took  purses 
from  two  of  the  vlcUms  and  a  fur  coat  from 
a  third,  then  drove  off  In  a  car  occupied  by 

two  other  men.  ^  „    w  t»~^ 

Tlvoll  Theater,  14th  Street  and  Park  Road 
NW  was  robbed  about  7:30  p.m.  Thursday 
by  three  youths  who  told  the  cashier  in  her 
booth,  "Give  me  the  money,  Miss.  Walk,  don't 
run  "  WhUe  one  of  the  youths  pointed  a 
pistol  at  her,  she  handed  the  trio  the  cash 
and  they  ran  east  on  Park  Road. 

High's  dairy  store.  5630  Georgia  Ave.  NW., 
was  held  up  about  12:45  pm.  yesterday  by  a 
youth  wielding  a  revolver  who  handed  «»e 
clerk  a  brown  grovery  bag  and  ordered  Put 
the  money  In  the  bag."  Taking  the  «f k  f lUl 
of  money,  the  gunman  said,  "You  aU  take 
it  easy  "  and  fled  out  the  front  door. 

High's  dairy  store,  5002  Ist  St.  NW..  was 
held  up  about  1 :05  pm.  yesterday  by  a  t^- 
ager  armed  with  a  revolver  who  forced  the 
clerk  to  put  the  money  Into  a  brown  paper 
bag  and  fled  from  the  store. 

Irving  WaUace.  of  Owlngs.  Md..  was  held 
up   about   3:30  pjn.  Thursday  In  the  1100 
block  of  13th  Street  NW.,  by  two  men,  oneof 
them  concealing  a  gun  in  his  pocket.  'The 
Kunman   forced   WaUace   to   surrender    his 
money  and  the  Ave  pair  of  pants  he  was 
carrying  over  hU  arm.  The  pair  fled  north 
on  13  th  Street  from  Itossachusette  Avenue. 
Weldon  Alphonso  Carter,  of  Washington, 
a   taxi   driver,  was  held   up   about   3   a.m. 
Thursday  by  a  young  man  who  haUed  his 
cab  at  Nichols  Avenue  and  V  Street  SE..  and 
asked  Carter  to  driver  him  to  Langston,  and 
Peynolds   Place   SE.   At   that   location,   the 
passenger  told  Carter  he  had  to  go  inside  to 
get  money  for  the  fare.  When  he  rettimed.  be 
pointed  a  rifle  at  the  driver  and  dwnanded 
hU  money.  After  handing  the  armed  man 
his  cash.  Carter  drove  off  and  the  gunman 
fired  two  shots  after  him. 

Margarite  Buck,  of  Washington,  was  ad- 
mitted to  Rogers  Memorial  Hoepital  fOT  a 
fractured  shoulder  she  suffered  during  a  rob- 
bery near  her  home  In  the  unit  block  of  9tli 
Street  NE..  about  10  p.m.  Thursday.  A  man 
approached  her  and  struggled  with  her  be- 


fore escaping  with  a  purse  containing  her 
salary  check  and  another  check.  During  the 
scuffle.  Miss  Buck  received  knee  and  facial 
lacerations  as  well  as  the  shoulder  Injury. 

Horace  Dun.  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  9:40  p.m.  Thursday  e.3  he  was  deliver- 
ing a  passenger  In  his  taxi  to  the  1600  block 
of  Kramer  Street  NE.  Two  young  men  bran- 
dishing guns  approached  Dun  and  his  pas- 
senger, demanding  money.  After  handing 
their  cash  to  the  gunmen,  the  driver  and 
passenger  fled  Into  a  house  in  the  block. 

Wings  'N'  More  Wings.  1839  Bennlng  Ed. 
NE,  was  held  up  about  2:20  pjn.  Thursd:»y 
by  two  youths  who  ordered  fish  sandwiches. 
As  the  clerk  was  preparing  the  order,  one  of 
them  reached  across  the  counter  and  grabbed 
the  money.  The  pair  escaped  on  19th  Street. 
Addle  Gay  Williams,  pf  800  Southern  Ave. 
SE     was  held  up  about  9:20  p.m    Thursday 
in  the  parking  lot  adjacent  to  her  apw-t- 
ment  building.  A  young  man  got  out  of  a 
taxi  cab,  pulled  out  a  shotgun  and  told  Miss 
WlUlams  to  hand  over  her  pocketbook.  Tak- 
ing  the  purse,  the  gunman  re-entered  the 
taxi  and  escaped  west  on  Southern  Avenue. 
Empire  Uquors  1800  14th  St.  NW.  was  held 
up  about  4  pm.,  Thursday  by  two  young  men 
armed  with  handguns  who  forced  the  owner 
to  give  them  the  money.  The  gunman  re- 
moved the  bills  from  the  cash  drawer,  then 
escaped  west  In  the  1400  block  of  S  Street. 
Steven   W.   Jackson,   of   Washington    was 
held  up  about  11:30  a.m.  Thursday  as  he  was 
walking  at  Ontario  Road  and  EucUd  Street 
NW.  Five  teen-agers  surrounded  him,  threat- 
ened him  and  fled  with  his  money. 

Lafayette  Camp,  of  Sultland.  was  robbed 
about  4:30  pm.  Thursday  In  the  unit  block 
of  47th  Street  SE,  as  he  was  letting  four  men 
out  of  his  car.  The  four,  whom  Camp  had 
driven  from  Bennlng  Road  and  East  Capitol 
Street,  forced  the  driver  out  of  his  car,  took 
the  keys,  and  drove  off.  „    ^.  ^^„ 

Douglass  O.  McPherson,  of  Washington, 
was  held  up  In  the  7400  block  of  Georgia 
Ave  NW.  by  a  young  man  wielding  a  hand- 
gun who  said.  "Give  me  your  money."  The 
gunman  took  $5  from  MacPherson's  pocket 
and  escaped  in  a  yellow  car. 

Joseph  H.  Spriggs,  of  1302  Fairmont  St. 
NW.  vras  held  up  about  3:10  a.m.  Thursday 
by  two  men  who  entered  his  apartment  while 
be  was  getting  dressed.  When  Spriggs  asked 
them  what  they  wanted,  one  of  them  PUUM| 
out  a  revolver  and  said,  "OK.  let's  have  It. 
"Have  what?  I  don't  have  any  money. 
Spriggs  replied.  The  gunman  then  directed 
his  partner  to  search  Spriggs  and  another 
victim.  Lee  Crutch.  The  pair  took  a  watch 
from  Crutch  and  money  from  Spriggs  whom 
they  tied  up  before  fleeing  out  the  front 

Alexander  WlUlams,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  6:35  p.m.  Thursday  In  the 
alley  of  Alnger  Place  SE.  by  a  young  man 
demanding  money.  The  man  pointed  a  plst^ 
at  WlUlams.  grabbed  the  money  he  offered 
and  fled  on  foot. 

Diana  Armstrong,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  8:50  pjn.  Thursday  "^^  "•■ 
walking  on  the  comer  of  Upsal  Street  and 
Homer  Place.  SE,  by  flve  men  who  drove  up 
to  her  in  a  taxi.  One  of  them  held  a  sawed- 
off  shotgun  on  her  and  demanded  money. 
Taking  her  purse  containing  $2,  the  men 
escaped  north  on  Homer  Place. 

Patty  Vaugn.  of  Washington,  was  hrid  up 
about  2  am.  yesterday  In  the  3800  block  of 
9th  Street  SE.  by  two  youths,  one  carrying  a 
long-barreled  shotgun.  "Hand  ow  your 
pocketbook."  the  gunman  ordered  snd 
grabbed  the  purse  containing  a  check  and  a 
credit  card.  The  man  escaped  In  a  green  cu 
occupied  by  two  other  men  which  headed 
east  towards  Southern  Avenue. 

Mary  Hollander,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  7  pjn.  Thursday  In  the  100  blo^ 
of  12th  Street  SE,  by  a  young  man  brandish- 
ing a  handgtm.  "Give  me  yotir  money  and 
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you  won't  g«t  hurt."  tbt  gunman  demanded 
*nd  ran  south  wltb  the  bUla. 

BrlctaUe  Henderson  and  Velma  Oliver  botb 
of  WaslUngton.  wex«  robbad  Thursday  aa 
they  were  walking  near  their  home  In  the 
700  block  of  5th  Street  NB.  by  a  man  who  ap- 
proached them  saying.  "ThU  U  a  holdup." 
Seachlng  their  pockeVbooks.  he  removed  $5 
and  papers  from  one  and  the  cash  Irom  the 
other,  then  fled  Into  an  alley. 

Store,  at  1130  ConsUtutlon  A»e.  NE.  was 
held  up  about  2:40  pjn.  Thursday  by  a  youth 
who  warned  the  owner.  Wallace  Parker.  "This 
la  a  stlckup.  Give  me  aU  you  got."  The  youth 
took  the  money  Parker  handed  him  and  ran 
out  the  front  door,  north  on  lath  Street. 

George  P.  Taylor,  of  Landover.  an  employee 
of  the  United  Parcel  Service  In  Landover.  was 
held  up  about  4 :  10  p.m.  Thursday  in  the  rear 
of  the  700  block  of  Lamonl  Street  NW.  by  two 
young  men,  one  with  a  gun  In  his  pocket, 
who  warned,  -Dont  move.  Where  la  the 
money?  "  After  Taylor  handed  them  the  cash 
and  check*  from  hla  pocket,  one  of  the  men 
wkcd.  'Where  U  the  ring?"  When  Taylor 
■aid  be  didn't  have  one.  the  men  warned 
Mm  not  to  move  and  fled  on  foot. 

Boulevard  HelghU  Market.  4800  Byers  St. 
Boulevard  HgU..  was  robbed  at  1:10  pjn. 
Thursday  by  an  arnted  man  who  took  money. 
Prince  Georges  County  poUce  said. 

{.Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Feb.  27.  19701 
DnnBBrr  to  Paiii    Canfs:   TwKMtata 
PanoL  STsam  lioitnaT  m  Skaw  Amma 
(By  Roberta  Palm) 
Tberell   be   a   new   bunch   of   teen-agers 
hanging  around  the  bus  stops,  schools  and 
alleys   in   the   Shaw    area  starting   Monday. 
T»^ft^*^  of  being  the  policeman's  nemesla. 
they    will    augment    the    DlsUlct's   law    en- 
forcement  officers. 

They  are  the  city's  second  Youth  Courtaey 
Patrol,  a  group  of  teen-agers  between  13  and 
18  who  will  acan  the  area  weekday*  from 
6  pjn.  to  9  pjn. 

Wearing  bright  orange  cape  and  Jackets 
to  make  themselves  highly  vL&lble  members 
of  the  patrol  wUl  attempt  to  be  "a  deUrrent 
factor'  for  petty  crime.  James  L.  Jonea. 
director  of  the  Mayor  Walter  K.  Washington's 
youth  program,  said.  The  mayor  this  week 
praised  the  patrol  for  Involving  clUaens  in 
antkcrlme  programs. 

Another  who  said  h«  was  extremely 
plsassd  that  the  corps  would  be  In  the  Shaw 
arsa.  where  an  estimated  «300  million  wUl 
be  spent  this  year  on  urban  renewal  pro]- 
eots.  was  the  Rev.  Walter  Pauntroy.  He  la 
president  of  the  Model  Inner  City  Commu- 
nity Organization,  which  Is  planning  the 
Shaw  urban  renewal.  A  youngster  wUl  think 
twtoe  before  ha  vandalises  a  construction 
■Its  with  the  patrol  around,  be  said. 
««*»M  Am  BsrosTiwa 
Stirveylng  schools,  churches,  construction 
Bites  and  bus  stops,  the  50-member  patrol 
under  the  direction  of  Lawrence  Thomas 
will  act  as  alarm  and  reporting  uniu.  The 
patrol  will  not  be  a  law  enforcement  agency. 
Jones  said. 

The  Shaw  patrol  stems  from  the  success 
of  a  similar  corps  In  the  Blayfalr-ParadUe 
bousing  complex  which  has  assisted  persons 
In  over  1.000  incidents  In  Its  four  months  of 
operation. 

Thus  far.  the  Mayfalr  corps  has  assisted 
more  than  flOO  persons  to  and  from  bus  stops, 
foiled  more  than  10  robbery  atUmpta.  re- 
duced incidents  of  vandalism,  assisted  paper- 
boys on  their  collection  routes,  and  pre- 
vented one  attempted  suicide. 

Traveling  In  three-man  patrol  taams,  tbs 
young  men  wUl  patrol  6th.  7tb  and  9th 
Streets  NW  and  from  U  Street  to  about  Hew 
York  Avenue  from  their  baadquartars  at 
7th  and  T  Straets  MW. 


Members  wlU  call  their  headquarWrs  when 
they  suspect  foul  play  and  Thomas  wUl  In 
turn  call  the  police  for  help.  Jones  said.  This 
procedure  has  worked  well  at  Mayfalr-Para- 
dlse.  Jones  said,  and  residents  have  bad  no 
complaints  about  the  speed  to  which  the 
police  respond. 

ONLT    tl.SOO    VSKD 

The  Initial  funding  for  the  unit  has  come 
from  private  eltlacns.  and  In  the  cass  of 
the  Mayfalr  project  only  an  estimated  •IJKM) 
has  been  used  Local  citizens  have  collected 
almost  gaoo  for  buying  gear  for  Inclement 
weather. 

The  young  men  of  the  Shaw  patrol  and  Its 
staff  will  work  as  volunteers.  The  patrols 
win  be  extended  to  public  housing  units 
next  If  they  are  successful  In  the  Shaw 
district. 

The  original  Mayfalr  courtesy  patrol  was  an 
outgrowth  of  youth  unlU  that  have  operated 
In    various    dtles    throughout    the    nation. 

In  19«7.  youth  patrols  were  used  In  connec- 
tion with  civil  disorders  In  at  least  nine 
cities.  Through  the  first  eight  months  of 
1948,  the  uniu  were  acUve  in  at  least  11 
dUes.  Including  Boston.  Newark.  Pltuburgh 
and  Loe  Angeles. 


OCEAN  RESOURCES  REVENUES  AND 
FOREION  AID 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thtirsday  last,  the  distingrilshed  Junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  spoke  at  the 
International  Development  Conference 
here  in  Washington  and  presented  the 
rather  Intriguing  thesis  that  revenues 
derived  from  future  exploiUtion  of 
ocean-bed  resources  could  enable  the 
creation  of  a  truly  multilateral  develop- 
ment assistance  effort. 

As  the  starting  point  for  such  an  ef- 
fort. Senator  Psll's  proposal  envLsions 
the  creation  of  a  new  VH.  mechanlam 
designed  spedflcally  for  the  purpose  of 
licensing  the  explolUtlon  of  aeabed  re- 
sources and  collecting  fees  on  the  rev- 
enues derived  from  It 

Having  long  advocated  the  multilater- 
alixation  of  our  own  aid  procrun.  I 
strongly  believe  this  proposal  merits  the 
most  aerious  consideration.  In  fact,  the 
way  I  read  Senator  Petl's  proposal,  it 
offers  a  course  of  action  whereby  we  and 
all  the  other  industrialized  nations  could 
eventually  get  out  of  the  bilateral  aid 
business  altogether,  and  I.  for  one.  am 
firmly  convinced  that  la  prcciaely  where 
we  belong. 

I  know  that  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  bitter  frustrations  we 
all  suffered  during  the  last  foreign  aid 
confrontation.  But  the  one  thing  we 
ought  to  have  learned  from  that  expe- 
rience is  how  urgently  we  need  new  ap- 
proaches on  the  aid  question — ap- 
proaches which  will  resolve  the  inherent 
limitations  and  embarrassing  drawbacks 
that  have  become  so  glaringly  evident 
over  the  past  several  years. 

It  U  In  the  sense  of  offering  a  mean- 
ingful alternative  to  our  own  unreward- 
ing aid  efforts  that  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  Senator  Pill's 
proposal.  I  know  that  Senators  will  want 
to  give  this  proposal  careful  considera- 
tion, and  I  strongly  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  do  likewise — particularly  in  view 
of  the  State  Department's  announcement 
a  few  days  ago  that — 


The  T7nltcd  SUtes  U  prepared  to  lead  the 
way  toward  a  true  internationalism  In  the 
oceans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Psll's  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows : 

RSSfAXXS     ST      SENATOB     CLAOOaNX     PXIX      AT 
INTXXNATIONAL    DXVXLOPMXKT    CONTXXaNCX, 

MATixowxa     HoTxx..     Washington.     D.C. 
PsaauAaT  26.  1970 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you 
this  morning  at  this  International  Develop- 
ment Conference. 

It  Is  unnecessary.  I  know,  for  me  to  speak 
to  this  audience  of  the  importance  of  effec- 
tive international  development  programs.  The 
stlll-growlng  gap  between  the  wealth  and  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  developed  and  less- 
developed  countries  Is  a  prickly  and  nagging 
thorn  in  the  sensitivities  of  those  who  beUeve 
In  the  brotherhood  of  all  men. 

Even  for  those  whose  sense  of  brotherhood 
and  compassion  may  have  become  somewhat 
calloused  in  these  troubled  times  when  our 
involvement  with  other  nations  seems  to 
bring  us  grief  rather  than  gratification,  the 
widening  chasm  between  the  wealth  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nations  of  the  world  should  be 
a  source  of  concern.  In  terms  of  hard  self- 
interest,  despair  among  the  peoples  of  the 
poorer  nations  poees  an  enduring  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  And  In  this  shrunken 
world,  bristling  with  the  enormously  expen- 
sive weapons  of  super-war,  a  world  bouncing 
giddily  along  a  tightrope  of  strategic  terror 
that  IS  alternately  taut  and  slack— in  this 
world,  peace  must  be  the  first  national  prior- 
ity of  all  nations.  It  Is  a  world  In  which  war 
Is  not  the  instrument  of  rational  policy,  but 
can  be  the  product  of  despair  and  resent- 
ment. And  In  those  terms,  we  cannot  afford 
despair  w*  cannot  afford  the  conditions  that 
breed  despair. 

In  these  drcumstanecs,  the  need  for  effec- 
tive InstrumenU  of  international  develop- 
ment becomes  compelling.  This  morning  we 
are  concerned  with  one  facet  of  the  search  for 
such  effective  mechanisms — the  need  for 
new  sourt»s  of  finance  for  mtematlonal 
development. 

I  suggest  that  one  potential  source  of  rev- 
enue that  deserves  consideration— more  con- 
sideration that  It  has  been  given— are  the 
resources  of  the  oceans. 

Indeed,  given  adequate  and  reasonable  In- 
ternational arrangements  and  the  continued 
advanos  of  ocean  technology,  I  believe  It 
possible  that  revenues  from  ocean  resources 
could  In  the  near  future  Uft  from  thU  coun- 
try and  others  the  major  burden  of  national 
foreign  aid  programs. 

Can  and  should  we  expect  the  oceans  to 
yield  revenues  for  International  purposasf  I 
ballave  the  answer  U  "yas,"  or  perhaps  mora 
acctirately.  "yes.  but  ..."  1  say  "but"  be- 
cause the  conditions— poUtlcal,  diplomatic, 
and  technological — under  which  ocean  re- 
sources can  fuel  the  engines  of  International 
development  do  not  now  exist. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  intenaatlonal. 
political,  diplomatic,  and  technological  con- 
ditions that  do  sxlst. 

First,  ws  know  that  rasouroes  of  ths 
oceans,  and  the  underlying  seabeds,  are  Im- 
manse.  Ths  oceans  cover  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  earth.  They  are  far 
from  fully  explored,  and  Indeed.  consUtuU 
the  last  great  physical  frontier  for  man. 

But  resources  there  ara— a  profusion  of 
metallic  nodules  on  the  ocean  Hoots  that 
^^~.^ln  not  only  manganese  but  aluminum, 
mcksl,  and  cobalt.  It  U  estimated  that  tba 
petroleum  deposits  beneath  ocean  watsta  ««- 
eaad  all  ot  the  known  rasarva*  of  patrolram 
<m  tha  contlnenu  ot  tba  world. 


The  waters  of  the  oceans  themselves  con- 
tain a  staggering  quantity  of  mineral*,  as 
well  aa  a  rich  marine  life  that  awaits  more 
emclent  and  fuller  utilization  to  meet  the 
protein  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  world 
population. 

But  for  the  most  part,  these  resources  do 
not  now  constitute  wealth.  They  represent, 
rather,  an  economic  potenUal. 

At  present,  only  petroleum  ranks  as  a  sig- 
nificant econonUc  product  of  the  lands  be- 
neath the  sea.  Undersea  sources  now  produce 
17  percent  of  the  oil  and  6  percent  of  the  gas 
now  consumed  by  non-Communist  countries. 
The  annual  world  value  of  oU  from  subsea 
welU  is  about  4  billion  dollars.  But  the  esti- 
mates are  that  during  this  coming  decade, 
with  a  rapidly  growing  world  market  for 
oetroleum.  production  from  beneath  the  sea 
will  grow  even  faster,  and  that  by  1980,  fully 
one-third  of  the  world's  petroleum  will  come 
from  beneath  the  oceans. 

In  comparison,  the  production  at  present 
of  other  mlneraU  from  beneath  the  sea  cur- 
rently Is  insignificant.  It  Is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, for  example,  to  consider  that  next 
in  rank  In  terms  of  value  Is  sand  and  gravel, 
whose  annual  production  from  subsea  areas 
U  esUmated  at  about  200  million  dollars.  In 
addition,  about  175  mllUon  dollars  worth  of 
salt  Is  extracted  yearly  from  sea  water,  about 
700  million  dollars  worth  of  magnesium,  and 
about  60  million  dollars  worth  of  other 
minerals.  , 

It  U  important  to  note  that  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  subsea  mineral  Is  currenUy  from 
the  relatively  shallow  continental  shelves, 
which  terminate  at  an  average  depth  of  200 
meters,  and  at  the  deepest  known  point,  at 
550  meters.  Nearly  all  of  these  areas  clearly 
lie  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  adjoining  na- 
tions.   

It  is  equally  Important  to  note,  however, 
that  according  to  present  indlcaUons,  tha 
largest  and  richest  mineral  deposits  yet  to  be 
exploited  Ue  at  greater  depths  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  continental  shelves,  beneath  the 
continental  slope,  and  the  continental  arlae, 
and  on  the  ocean  floor  Itself,  at  depths  up  to 
2,600  meters  or  more. 

Two  proWems  cloud  the  future  of  eco- 
nomic exploltatton  of  these  mineral  deposits. 
First,  the  tw^hnology  does  not  now  exist  for 
economic  explolUUon  of  minerals  at  theaa 
depths.  And  second,  the  ownership,  the  Juris- 
diction over  this  area  of  the  seabed,  is  unre- 

"'liet  me  deal  first  with  the  technology.  Tha 
deepest  producing  off-shore  oil  well  now  Is 
at  a  depth  less  than  600  feet  below  the  water 
stirtaoa.  But  exploratory  drilling  has  dU- 
olosad  IndlcaUons  of  petroleum  deposlto  In 
■oma  subsea  areas  at  depths  up  to  12,000  feat. 
Ttebnology  for  economic  recovery  of  subsea 
mlnarals  U  advancing  rapidly  and  wUl  ac- 
oalerate  as  mineral  deposits  In  shallower 
waters  are  exploited  and  aa  exploraUonra- 
vaaU    the    location    of    deposlU    m   deeper 

We  have,  I  think,  consistently  underrated 
the  rata  of  advance  In  technology,  and  wbara 
a  strong  economic  incenUve  exlsU,  as  It  does 
in  thU  case.  It  U  realistic  to  expect  dramatic 
technological  advances  during  this  decade. 

But  who  owns  these  mineral  deposlUT  Who 
has  the  right  to  explore  and  extract  themT 
International  law  today  provides  no  answer, 
and  in  that  legal  vacuum  lies  both  a  haaard 
to  interna Uonal  tranquility,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. ^_. 

The  Geneva  OonvenUon  of  1968  provides 
only  an  amblguotis  limit  to  the  extent  of  na- 
ttonal  JurUdlctlon  over  adjacent  subsea 
areas  That  Convention  provldea  national 
jurlwUctlon  to  a  depth  ot  200  metara,  but 
beyond  that  depth  Jurlsdlctton  becomes 
highly  unoartam.  The  ambiguity  of  thU  pro- 
vision poaed  no  problem  12  years  ago  when 
exploitation  at  even  200  meters  was  purely 


hypothetical.  But  advances  in  technology 
aid  discoveries  of  the  extent  ot  potential 
subsea  mineral  resources  have  since  made  It 
abundanOy  clear  that  new  International 
agreements  are  needed  first  to  delineate  un- 
ambiguously the  limits  of  national  Ju/»*dlc- 
tlon  on  the  seabeds,  and  secondly  to  establish 
an  adequate  international  regime  for  those 
subsea  areas  that  Ue  beyond  any  national 
Jurisdiction.  *„„„„ 

Confronted  vrtth  these  circumstances, 
there  are  those  who  reject  the  Idea  of  new 
International  agreements  and  advocate  in- 
stead a  "tustest  with  the  mostest"  approach 
that  viould,  in  effect,  leave  the  wealth  of  the 
seabeds  to  an  open  competlttve  scramble. 
Others  would  permit  nations,  through  uni- 
lateral action,  to  claim  such  broad  subsea 
areas,  adjacent  to  their  coasts,  that  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  remaining  subsea  areas  would 
be  largely  an  academic  question. 

On  the  other  extteme  are  those,  who  In  the 
mteresU  of  national  security  and  preserv- 
InK  the  maximum  scope  for  the  traditional 
freedom  of  the  seas,  advocate  a  very  narrow 
area  of  national  Jurisdiction  over  the  seabeds. 
There  Is  room  for  reasonable  compromise 
between  these  positions.  I  have  proposed.  In 
a   Senate   resolution,   a   draft   treaty   which 
would  place  the  limits  of  national  Jurisdic- 
tion at  a  depth  of  650  meters,  or  a  distance 
of  60  miles  from  shore  baselines,  which  ever 
provides  the  greater  area.  As  I  have  noted, 
650  meters  Is  the  greatest  depth  at  which  the 
edge  of  a  continental  shelf  is  knovra  to  He. 
In  addition,  my  proposal  calls  for  estab- 
lishment   of    an    appropriate    International 
body  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  authority  to  grant  exploitation 
Ucenses  for  the  areas  beyond  national  Jurts- 
dlcMon,    and   to   collect   suitable   fees   and 
royalties.  ^^  ^     .    . 

In  my  proposal  I  have  not  spedfled  what 
the  fee  or  royalty  should  be.  But  I  think  a 
reasonable  royalty  for  exploltotlon  In  Inter- 
national areas  would  be  comparable  to  the 
royalties  and  fees  now  collected  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  mineral  ex- 
ploitation on  our  continental  shelf.  And  If 
ocean  resource  development  Is  to  be  en- 
couraged, such  fees  certainly  shotUd  be  less 
than  the  exorbitant  fees,  royalties,  and 
payments  now  extracted  from  Petroleum 
companies  by  Bfiddle  Eastern  oountrlea,  for 
example. 

Neither  have  I  ap«:Uled  the  purpose  to 
which  these  fun*  should  be  devoted  by  auch 
an  international  organisation.  But  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  tha  nations  of  the  world 
through  such  an  organisation  might  weU 
dedde  that  use  of  these  rwjelpts,  thU  usu- 
fruct, would  best  be  devoted  to  financing  of 
development  in  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world. 

Ambassador  Pardo  of  Malta,  who  has  dona 
so  much  to  focua  attention  on  this  problem 
at  the  United  Nations,  has  spedflcaUy  pro- 
poaed  that  funds  from  ocean  resources  be 
dedicated  to  this  purpose. 

•I^«  Pnaldanffe  Commission  on  Marine 
Sdanoc  Bnglneanng  and  Besouroes,  In  its 
report  a  year  ago,  also  proposed  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  darlvad  from  aubocaan 
mineral  exploitation  be  channalad  througji 
royalty  payments  to  international  organi- 
sations for,  among  other  purposes,  assist- 
ance to  developing  nations. 

In  all  of  this,  however,  our  own  Govern- 
ment has  been  tmable  to  formulate  a  na- 
tional poUcy.  The  Executive  Branch  tbus  far 
has  put  forward  general  prtndplea.  tos 
President,  for  examples.  In  his  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Report  to  Congress  last  week  said: 

■The  most  pressing  Issue  ragardlng  tha 
Uw  of  the  sea  is  the  need  to  achieve  agree- 
ment on  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.  to 
head  off  tha  threat  of  eecalating  national 
claims  over  the  ocean.  We  also  beUeve  It  Im- 
portant to  make  paraUel  progress  In  the 


UN  toward  establishing  an  Internationally 
aneed  boundary  between  the  Continental 
SheU  and  the  deep  seabeds.  and  on  a  regime 
for  exploration  of  deep  seabed  resources. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  President's  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  resolving  these 
questions.  However.  whUe  these  statements 
constitute  a  recognition  of  the  problem,  they 
do  not  constitute  a  poUcy  The  United  States 
does  not  yet  have  a  proposal  to  put  forwMd 
at  the  United  Nations  on  what  the  legal  de- 
lineation of  the  continental  shelf  should  be. 
nor,  even  In  the  most  general  terms,  what 
kmd  of  international  regime  wotUd  best  serve 
our  national  interests.  And  while  I  would  not 
place  too  great  an  emphasU  on  this  point. 
I  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  President 
spoke  of  an  international,  regime  only  in 
terms  of  exploration,  and  would  hope  he  was 
not  specifically  excluding  exploitation  from 
the  authority  of  such  a  regime. 

A  final  point  which  must  be  considered  m 
a  discussion  of  the  prospects  of  obtalnmg 
development  revenues  from  seabed  resources 
is  the  viewpoint  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries themselves.  It  is  a  highly  important 
factor  for  whether  the  views  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  are  well-grounded  or  not, 
realistic  or  not,  their  views  constitute  hard 
international  political  facts  virlth  which  the 
United  States  Government  must  deal  at  the 
United  Nations  and  in  our  relations  wltn 
these  countries. 

The  less  developed  countries  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  only  two  countries,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  the 
potential  resources  and  »he  technological 
potential  to  exploit  seabed  resources.  But,  as 
I  read  their  sentiments,  they  are  not  inclined 
to  permit  these  two  super-powers  to  divide 
among  them  the  resources  of  the  oceans— re- 
sources which  they  quite  legitimately  con- 
sider to  be  the  heritage  of  aU  mankind. 

The  attitudes  of  the  less  developed  nations 
found  expression  in  two  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
ricember.  One  of  these  resolutions  caUs 
upon  the  Secretary  General  to  explore  with 
the  member  nations  the  desirability  of  hold- 
ing an  International  conference  on  all  out- 
standing questions  of  law  of  the  sea.  A  sec- 
ond resolution  sUtes  that  aU  nations  "are 
bound"  to  refrain  from  exploitation  of  re- 
sources beyond  tha  Umlto  ot  national  Juris- 
diction. 

These  resolutions,  I  should  note,  were 
passed  by  votes  of  66  to  12  and  62  to  28.  over 
the  opposition  of  the  Unltwl  SUtea  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  not  saying  ttiat  this  coun- 
try should  have  supported  these  rseoiutuw 
because  I  belteve  tha  rsaolutlons  wara  most 
oartalnlT  Imperfect.  But  the  ezampla  dem- 
onstrates the  difficult  position  In  which  this 
country  may  find  ItseU  for  lack  of  a  poUcy 
in  this  area. 

These  then,  are  the  technological,  eco- 
nomic, and  mtemational  diplomatic  factors 
that  enter  into  consideration  of  ocean  re- 
sources as  a  source  ot  development  finance. 
The  problems  Involved  are  clear. 
What  of  the  opportunities  I  mentioned 
earUer?  Ocean  resouroM  as  a  source  of  devel- 
opment finance  offer  a  number  of  very  at- 
tractive features. 

If  we  are  able  to  establish  through  Inter- 
national sgreMnent  a  reMonable  limit  on  na- 
tional Jurisdiction  over  subsea  areas,  and 
establl^  also  a  sound  regime  for  the  ad- 
ministration ot  the  area  beyond  nati^al 
Jurisdiction,  then  the  basis  will  have  been 
laid  for  a  potential  source  of  development 
finance.  It  would  be  a  source  of  develop- 
ment finance  In  which  the  less  developed 
nations  theoaaelves  would  share  a  proprietary 
■take   It  would  be  a  source  of  development 

finance  free  from  the  «*»»<}«?«°^,-JSii 
bairassments,  and  dUBcultiea  of  the  bU*ber« 
development  assistance  programs  with  whloii 
we  are  so  familiar. 
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Support  within  th«  United  States  for  d«- 
TClopm«nt  •BSlstanee  programi  financed  by 
tax  dollars  hM  dwindled  to  an  apparent  all- 
time  tow.  An  altemaOTe,  or  a  •uppi«ment 
to  this  approach,  even  though  It  may  not  be 
Immediately  effective,  would  be  welootne.  I 
believe,  both  by  the  American  people  and 
by  a   good  many  members  of  Congress. 

Even  thoae  In  this  country  who  are  the 
moet  ardent  supporters  of  foreign  assistance 
programs  hare  grown  exceedingly  weary  of 
the  perennial  public  and  Congressional 
hassle  over  foreign  assistance. 

That  is  one  major  reason  why  the  theme 
of  this  conference — •The  Need  for  New  De- 
partures"— Is  appropriate  and  timely,  and 
why  the  topic  this  morning — "New  Sources 
for  Financing  Development" — Is  rlially  Im- 
portant. It  Is  a  reason  also  why  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  resources 
of  the  world  ocean  as  a  new  departure,  and 
IM  a  potantlal  new  source  for  financing  devel- 
opment. 

I  would  emphaalae  that  the  unresolved 
questions  of  seabed  Jurisdiction  must,  at 
any  rate,  be  resolved  In  the  near  future,  re- 
gaidleas  of  any  possibility  that  ocean  re- 
sources oould  help  finance  development  pro- 
grams. If  these  questions  are  not  resolved 
rationally  by  the  formation  of  policy,  they 
will  be  resolved  by  unilateral  actions  and 
claims  of  natloDs.  with  the  probable  result 
of  Increased  International  conflict  and  ten- 
sion. 

The  alternatives,  to  my  mind,  are  clear. 
The  ooeatM'  resources  can  ssrvs  ettbcr  to 
divide  or  to  unite  mankind  I  earnestly  hope 
It  wlU  bs  the  Utter. 


IWCISION  OK  TTTLB  I 

Mr.  RmiCOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  wm 
pleased  thl«  momlnc  to  read  of  Dr.  James 
B.  Allen's  decision  as  Oommlssloner  of 
Education  to  reqtilre  school  districts 
throughout  our  country  to  establish  that 
they  are  putting  equal  funds  Into  their 
schools  before  they  can  receive  supple- 
mental Federal  asslatance. 

This  reform  Is  long  orerdue. 

We  passed  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  provide 
special  assistance  to  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

All  too  often  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  Federal  funds  have  been  used  for 
purposes  other  than  education  or  In  Ilea 
of  State  and  local  assistance. 

I  applaud  Dr.  Allen's  decision  and  hope 
that  It  Is  only  the  first  step  In  a  realistic 
program  to  Insure  quality.  Integrated 
education  for  all  children  in  this  Nation. 

X  uk  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
at  this  point  In  the  Rscoo.  the  artlele  by 
John  Herbers  from  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  reporting  Dr.  Allen's  de- 
cision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd. 
as  follows: 

Bcwooi.  KqfVAUrT  8r  as 


put  less  resources  Into  schools  in  poor  areas 
than  In  more  affluent  areas  and  then  use 
money  distributed  under  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
19«S  to  bring  the  schooU  In  poor  areas  up 
to  par. 

This  practice  Is  a  violation  of  the  law's  In- 
tent to  provide  compensatory  education  for 
poor  children.  But  so  far  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the 
abuses. 

SOME  orposEO  STcr 
The  action  announced  today,  therefore,  has 
broad  Implications.  Some  within  Mr.  Allen's 
department  opposed  the  step  on  the  ground 
that  It  would  put  the  Federal  ofllce  In  a  con- 
troversial enforcement  position. 

According  to  this  view,  the  offlce  will  ulti- 
mately be  called  on  to  discipline  local  school 
cfflclals  for  any  practice  of  discrimination 
against  minorities  and  other  poor  persons. 
Dr.  Allen  said  at  a  news  conference  that  a 
cut  oft  of  fun'li*  could  result  but  that  he 
hoped  It  would  never  come  to  that. 

Title  I  Is  the  largest  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Current  appropriations  are 
running  to  more  than  $l-bllllon  a  year. 

Last  year,  18.000  school  districts  received 
funds  for  helping  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children.  Currently,  about  SO  per  cent 
of  the  money  U  going  for  reading  programs. 
STVBT  caoor  iiaitaB 
Last  November,  after  clvU  rlghU  organiza- 
tions charged  that  much  of  the  money  was 
being  misused  by  state  and  local  offlcUU.  kfr 
Allen  appointed  a  17-man  study  group  beaded 
by  Timothy  E  Wlrth,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary for  intradepartment  educational  affairs, 
to  Investigate  and  r«««mmend  any  changes 
that  might  be  needed 

Dr  Allen  and  Mr  Wlrth.  appearing  together 
at  the  news  conference,  said  today  that  the 
Investigation  had  quickly  proved  that  there 
were  abt»es.  chiefly  In  the  area  o*  "com- 
parability" between  schools  within  a  district. 
-We  have  fouiMl  that  the  lack  of  compara- 
bility m  services  and  evpendltares  has  been  a 
key  factor  In  the  tneffsettveness  some  TlUe  I 
Dr.  Alton  satd.  "Untoas  an  equal 


pupil  spending  and  the  ratio  of  teachers  to 
pupils.  Criteria  for  making  the  Judgment 
were  set  out  In  the  guidelines. 

The  Offlce  of  EducaUon  will  supply  what- 
ever technical  assUUnce  the  states  need  In 
carrying  out  the  requirement.  Dr.  Allen  said. 

In  some  areas.  parUcuhtrly  the  South,  the 
requirement  could  result  in  the  Improvement 
of  black  or  predominantly  black  schools.  It 
has  not  been  unusual  for  a  district  to  offer 
special  educaUon  courses  In  all  schools  with- 
in the  district  but  to  pay  for  the  courses  with 
regular  funds  In  the  middle-class  areas  and 
with  Title  I  funds  In  the  poor  areas. 

Dr.  Allen  was  asked  what  was  being  done 
about  another  complaint  made  by  the  civil 
rlghu  groups— that  distrlcu  were  using  Title 
I  money  to  buy  special  equipment  for  uBe  hy 
all  schools  In  both  affluent  and  poor  neigh- 
borhoods. He  said  the  offlce  had  not  yet  ex- 
plored that. 

"We  are  taking  up  these  Issues  one  at  a 
time."  he  Mid. 
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(By  John  nsrt)eis) 

WasHmoroM.  Fsteuary  Tt. — ^Tba  Offloa  of 
TMiK^tJ""  aanounoad  today  thi^  It  would 
requli*  avwy  school  district  in  the  naUon  to 
damoBstrats  that  It  was  putting  equal  re- 
souroas  Into  aU  ctf  lu  schooU  bsTors  It  would 
ba  eUglbls  to  receive  supplemaatary  Psderal 
funds  for  dlaadvantaged  children. 

Dr.  TiiTt  K,  AUsk  Xr..  tba  Commlaslonar 
of  Ti'M^tt^^  Mid  ta  *'""»'~'*"g  tte  action 
that  a  spsdal  UtTMOgatloa  had  sonfixmad 
wldesprsad  charges  that  many  acttool  districts 


progr .    —    

b^  exlsta.  a  eompMiaatary  educaUon  pro- 
gram merely  provUtas  regular  school  services 
rather  than  making  sxtra  help  available  to 
ths  chUdren  who  nssd  It." 

The  law  already  requlrea  'comparabUlty 
in  services  and  ezpendltares.  but  Dr.  AUen 
said  ths  guldellBea  and  ■sthoda  of  snforc*- 
ment  had  been  -tmmy  and  m  deflasd  ■* 

Local  oAclals  have  resented  any  Interfer- 
enee  from  Waabtngtoa  and  In  a  number  of 
instaaees  havs  dsAsd  eWta  of  tbs  OOes  of 
Bdueatloa  to  bring  about  reforms,  according 
to  private  studies  of  the  pevgimm. 

To  make  the  new  Federal  requirements 
mora  paUtabto  to  local  oaetals.  Dr.  Alton  is 
dtractlBc  tbs  state  odtoaa  of  adneatton  tc  ra- 
qnlra  tba  dlatrteU  t«  dsBMmatimta  "a  eosn- 
paraMiny  of  servteas  and  cxpendltuiaa''  or  to 
submit  a  phm  showing  that  steps  ara  under 
way  to  achtovs  coaBparablllty  by  the  opanlng 
of  school  neart  fan.  The  atatas  bmC  Mbmlt 
tbaftr  pians  for  dotng  so  toy  April  I. 

Dr.  AUsQ  said  that  ha  had  SIsMiad  tha 
nova  with  stata  sducatlan  oAetala  and  that 
tbsy  had  agraad  to  It.  Ouldellnaa  dated  yaa- 
terday  hava  bean  sent  to  the  chief  school  ofl- 
cer  In  each  state. 

Tha  guldaUnes  say  ta  part: 

"Tltto  I  funds  must  not  be  used  to  sup- 
plant sUta  and  loeal  funds  which  ara  al- 
raady  being  aapeodad  la  tha  project 
or  which  would  ba  expanded  In  those 
If  the  ssrvlcaa  In  those  araaa  ware  ecmpara- 
tda  to  thoae  for  nooprojact  areaB." 

JDDCMSJH    RBJ>  DXmCT7I.T 

Judging  what  makss  two  schools  oom- 
paiabto  can  be  very  dllBcult.  Dr.  Allen  said, 
but  ha  added  that  thU  oould  be  dona  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  by  comparing  per 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  CRISIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  our  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  15931.  much  atten- 
tion and  discussion  have  been  given  to 
the  role  of  aid  impacted  areas.  There  has 
been  criticism,  much  of  it  valid,  that  im- 
pact aid  has  been  distorted. 

I  would,  however,  point  out  an  example 
of  the  real  and  devastating  impact  Fed- 
eral operations  and  dealings  in  property 
can  have  on  school  districts  whose  reve- 
nue base  Is  severly  diminished  by  large 
Federal  facilities. 

In  rural  Johnson  County.  Kans..  the 
Sunflower  Army  Ordnance  Plant  was 
constructed  during  World  War  n  on  a 
nearly  10,000-acre  tract.  To  provide  liv- 
ing quarters  for  the  workers  and  their 
families.  Federal  residential  housing  was 
constructed  off  the  plant  grounds.  The 
plant  was  deactivated  after  the  war  and 
reactivated  during  the  Korean  conflict 
and  again  for  the  Vietiiamese  war. 

The  plant  site  has  remained  FMeral 
property,  but  the  residential  housing, 
known  as  Sunflower  Village,  was  sold  to 
private  Interests  and  has  been  utilized  as 
low-rent  housing  for  the  past  several 
years.  Rising  educational  coats,  combined 
with  the  low  vahiatlflo  of  the  Sunflower 
Village  property,  the  large  number  of 
school-age  children  living  there  and  the 
removal  of  the  ordnance  plant  from  the 
tax  rolls,  have  created  a  nearly  Intoler- 
able situation  for  the  local  school  dis- 
trict. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  acknowledges  the  inade- 
quacy of  current  statutory  authority  to 
provide  relief  for  the  efforts  of  such  dis- 
posal of  federally  constructed  housing 
onto  local  tax  rolls  at  low  valuation. 

Once  such  property  has  been  disposed 
of  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  adequate  aid  seems  to 
fall  to  the  State  educational  system. 
However,  the  Federal  Government's 
practice,  giving  rise  to  such  Inequitable 
situations,  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue without  appropriate  measures  to 
prevrait  strapping  local  tax  bases  with 
unmansccahle  burdens. 

Senator  Pearsow.  Congressman  Wim* 
of  the  Third  Congressional  Dtetrlet  and 
I  have  conferred  numerous  times  on  this 
problem.  I  am  taking  this  oivortunlty 


to  apprise  the  Senate  of  this  unfortu- 
nate sltuaUon  which  arose  from  govern- 
mental action  unaccompanied  by  fore- 
sight or  appreciation  for  the  conse- 
quences. ^,  .  ^  „  . 
The  difficulty  is  thoroughly  detaued 
in  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr  Jerry 
SUrk  superintendent  of  Kansas  Unifled 
School  District  No.  232,  which  is  Involved 
in  this  unfortunate  costs-revenue 
squeeze. 

As  Mr.  Stark  points  out,  the  overriding 
difficulty  of  his  district  will  be  further 
aggravated  by  the  reductions  proposed 
Ir  category  B  funds.  The  total  blow  wUl 
be  softened  to  some  extent  by  the  provi- 
sion that  category  B  payments  not  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  district  budget  for  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  portions  of  Mr. 
Stark's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Recohd 
at  this  point.  His  summation  of  the  sit- 
uation his  district  faces  is  both  clear  and 
compelling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


oommltteee.  etc.  please  feel  free  to  contact 
me.  A  solution  to  this  problem  Is  mo*  ur- 
gent. 

Sincerely, 

JnuiT  B.  Stabk. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATORHRUSKA 
BEFORE     THE     CONSTmmONAL 
RIGHTS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  statement  I 
made  at  the  heartog  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act   before   the   Constitutional   Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  February  18.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows" 


Senator  ROB«rr  Dols. 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dea.  SBNAToa  Doue:  Senator,  I  wne«<=i«: 
ing  a  copy  of  the  toUl  property  Ux.  both  rMJ 
and  perianal,  paid  by  Qulckway  Homes  Inc^ 
to  suVport  the  schooU  in  Unified  School  I^ 
trlct  No  232.  Qulckway  HMnes.  Inc.  aretne 
owners  of  the  housing  area  15."°'°  "f,^^;^ 
nower  Ordnance  Village".  Total  taxes  re- 
ceived amounu  to  $18,611.27  or  $30.M  per 
student  residing  In  the  VUlage.  This  figure 
of  $30.66  compares  most  unfavorably  with 
the  remainder  of  the  District  which  must 
raise  In  ad  valorem  taxes  approximately 
$720,000  or  approximately  ^^OOM  ptrJL^ 
dent.  (This  includes  General  Fund.  Bonds, 
Social  Security,  and  Special  Capital  Outlay 
as  does  the  $30.66  figure.) 

It  becomes  apparent.  I  beUeve.  that  the 
unloading  of  "Sunflower  Ordinance  VlUage  . 
as  low  rent  housing,  upon  the  patrons  of 
U8J>  232  has  caused  an  unfair  buK^n 
which  our  peojrte  can  no  longer  stand.  We 
now  hava  an  educational  levy  In  ex^  « 
100  mills  Also,  the  elimination  of  Pi.  874. 
Section  3-b  as  now  proposed  would  further 
leolardlze  our  position  flnanclaUy  as  we  cur- 
iently  have  about  460  students  (26%  of  our 
studuit  body)  quaUfylng  for  S-b  money 
which  approximated  $80,000  or  roughly   10 

mllla.  ^  ^ 

Furthermore,  It  seems  ironical  and  moat 
imjust  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  re- 
move approximately  10,000  acres  *rom  our 
tax  rolls  and  then  lease  such  property  to 
private  organlzaUons  without  remitting 
ZoM  porUoo  of  the  proceeds  to  the  local 
•chool  district  in  Ueu  of  taxes.  May  I  cite 
two  examplea? 

One  U.8.  Industrial  ChenUcal  Corp.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  NaUonal  DlsUUers  and  Chemical 
Corps.,  89  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NT.  U 
prasenUy  leasing  a  porUon  of  the  plant  alts 
for  an  estimated  $76,000  per  year.    _    ^    ^^ 
Two    O'Brien   Bros.   Ranch   of   Ft.   Bcott, 
Kansas  Is  presenUy  leasing  the  grazing  rights 
for  $6,600  In  cash  payments  plus  leasee  serv- 
ices Vrtlmated  to  coat  an  additional  $76,000. 
(Lease  services  Includes  mowing  twice  a  year 
and  adeouata  application  of  fertlUzers  cost- 
ing anastlmated  $70,000.)  Additional  deUlls 
concerning  these  arrangements  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  District  Corps  of  Knglnewa. 
Lastiy   If  I  can  provide  addlttooal  infor- 
mation,   a|>pear    bafora    any    oongreaalonal 


Statement  or  Senatob  Hruska— Heawno  on 
VOTING  Rights  Act.  CoHsrrruTioNAi,  Rights 

SUBCOMMRTKE.  Februa«t    18,   1970 

Mr  Chairman,  last  July  this  Subcommittee 
had  hearings  on  a  number  of  Senate  pro- 
posals to  aSend  and  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  Our  hearings  on  th^ 
Senate  bUls  were  extensive  and  balanced. 
We  heard  from  many  witnesses,  including  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell.  Since  our 
hearings  a  House  bUl  has  been  considered 
and  enacted  by  the  House  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  That  blU  Is  H.R.  4249.  whichj^- 
getheTvrtth  the  Senate  bUls  on  which  testi- 
mony was  received  in  our  hearings.  Is  now 
oendlng  before  this  Subcommittee. 

H  R   4249  was  introduced  in  the  House  at 
the  8«ne  time  that  S.  2507  was  introduced  in 
the  senate.  They  were  Identical  bills.   Mid 
were  introduced  on  behaU  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. Since  the  1966  Act  explri*  this 
August,  the  AdmlnistraUon  sought  to  Intro- 
duce appropriate  legislation  early  in  the  9l8t 
Congress   to   permit   enactment    before   the 
existing  law  expired.  This  was  a  laudatory 
Koal   and  the  Departments  prompt  sponsor- 
ship' has  permitted   the   Congress  to   move 
forward  Only  Senate  action  is  now  required. 
The  bills  before  this  Subcommittee,  and 
thoae  considered  by  the  House,  fall  Into  two 
basic  categories:  those  that  seek  merely  to 
extend  the  1986  Act.  and  those  that  seek  U) 
amend  as  weU  as  extend  the  1966  Act^  HJR. 
4249  seeks  to  amend  as  well  as  to  extend.  The 
difference.  In  my  opinion,  Is  primarily  that  of 
approach  rather  than  of  objective.  They  shwe 
the  same  fundamental  purpoae.  that  U.  to 
enforce  the  guarantee  of  the  16th  Amend- 
ment of  the  VS.  Constitution  that  the  right 
to  vote  shaU  not  be  denied  on  account  of 
race  or  color. 

Both  approaches  are  committed  to  the 
need  to  make  more  effective  the  voting 
rlgbU  of  our  citizens  who  are  being  denied 
the  vote  due  to  racial  discrimination.  How- 
ever. HJl.  4249  goes  further.  It  seeks.  In 
addition,  to  make  more  effective  both  tha 
rights  of  persons  nation-wide  who  are  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  vote  because  they 
are  under-educated  and  the  rights  of  those 
who  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections  because  they  cannot 
meet  local  residency  requirements. 

Both  approaches  provide  procedures  f^ 
the  appointment  of  federal  voting  observers 
and  examiners.  The  1966  Act.  however,  ap- 
pUes  this  procedure  only  to  six  states  and 
parte  of  three  others.  HJl.  4249  wotUd,  on 
^e  other  hand,  extend  this  procedure  to 
every  state  of  the  nation. 

Both  approaches  provide  procedures  for 
challenging  the  laws  of  states  or  political 
■ubdlvlslonB  which  are  allegedly  dlscrlm- 
tnating  against  the  right  of  dtteens  to  vote 
due  to  race  or  color.  Again,  basic  remedies  of 
the  1968  Act  apply  only  to  six  states  and 


parte  of  three  others.  HJl.  4249  would  ap- 
ply to  all  states  equaUy.  

I  think  these  differences  are  strong  argu- 
mente  for  HJl.  4249.  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration unquaUfledly  supporte  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  House,  by  a  majority  vote, 
adopted  this  proposal.  Let  us  consider  ite 
broad  merltt.  ^       , 

First    It   abandons   the   onus  of   regional 
legislation   that  ~exlste   with  the   1985   Act. 
That  Act  was  passed,  as  I  recall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  extraordinary  r^edles  to 
bear  on  a  few  states  of  the  union  where  vot- 
ing discrimination  seemed  most   prevalent. 
This  judgment  was  based  on  the  registration 
and  voting  records  of  these  sUtes  in  the  1964 
presidential  election.  The  Act's  formula  was 
a  departure  from  the  general  rules  of  good 
legislation,   and.   I  feel,  was  a  troublesome 
precedent  for  the  future  of  our  federal-state 
relations.  The  Congress,  however,  considered 
the  problem  to  be  critical  and  the  formula 
contained   In  the   1965  Act  to  be  the  only 
solution.  I  want  the  record  clear  at  this  point 
that  I  voted  for  that  Act,  and  am  satisfied 
that  the  remedies  appUed  had  salutary  re- 
sulte  We  were  told  at  our  hearings  last  year 
that  over  800,000  Negroes  have  been  registered 
in  the  covered  states  since  passage  of  the 

Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  times  and  circumstances 
change.  Problems,  while  once  critical  and  de- 
manding of  extraordinary  remedies,  over  time 
evolve  toward  solutions.  Registration  In  these 
affected  sUtes  Is  now  as  good  or  better  than 
m  many  other  states  m  the  union.  Extraordi- 
nary remedies,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  nec- 
essary only  to  restore  a  situation  to  circum- 
stamis  that  can  be  dealt  with  by  traditional 
and  proven  procedures.  In  my  c^lnlon,  that 
time  has  come. 

Next    HJt.  4249  extends  the  scope  of  the 
Attorney  General's  power  to  correct  abuses 
of  the  15th  Amendment  rights  anywhere  in 
the   country.   This   bill   grante   him   direct 
authority  to  send  federal  voting  <*«rrver8 
and  examiners  to  any  of  our  fifty  states,  it 
clarifies  his  power  to  bring  lawsulte  and  ob- 
tain injunctions  against  discriminatory  laws 
in  any  state  or  political  subdivision  In  the 
nation.  It  extends  his  power,  once  a  par- 
ticular case  of  discrimination  has  been  prov- 
en In  a   court  of  law,   to  suspend   future 
laws  or  practices  In  the  appropriate  states 
or  subdivisions  as  long  as  the  federal  court 
having   jurisdiction   considers   It   necessary. 
Thus,  while  HJl.  4249  would  relieve  the  six 
presently  covered  states  from  the  burden  of 
regional    legislation.    It   would   not   weaken 
the  Attorney  General's  ability  prompUy  to 
correct  voting  abuses  anywhere  In  the  natt<m. 
Including  those  states. 

I  think  that  It  U  obvious  that  discrimina- 
tion does  not  exist  In  just  one  part  of  the 
country.  Unfortunately,  discrimination  oc- 
curs  In  different  places,  m  differing  degrees, 
all  over  the  country.  The  Administrations 
recommended  bill  would  extend  coverage  of 
the  Voting  Rlghte  Act  to  all  of  those  In- 
stances of  discrimination. 

A  third  change  from  the  present  Act  U 
that  the  Administration's  blU  wUl  return  the 
thrust  of  enforcement  back  to  the  judicial 
processes  and  away  from  the  administrative 
procedures  which  now  exist.  This  la  Im- 
portant. Our  system  of  government  la  based 
OD.  checks  and  balances  and  the  judiciary 
lias  been  the  moet  consistently  reasonable 
and  fair  arbiter  In  this  system.  Administra- 
tive procedures,  In  place  of  Judicial  remedies, 
might  be  necessary  lUider  extraordinary  con- 
ditions, but  should  not  be  extended  once  tiie 
basic  conditions  Improve.  The  unreviewable 
suspension  power  of  the  Attorney  Gen^ 
over  state  and  local  laws  contained  In  the 
1966  Act  Is  such  an  admlnlatrattva  power; 
It  has  served  Its  function.  BeglstratUm  and 
turnout  of  voters  In  the  covered  atotas  has 
greatiy  lncr«ased.  Let  ns  now  return  to  our 
oourta  of  law. 
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Furthermore.  HJl.  4349  prohibtu  the  use 
of  Utermcy  teeu  in  any  ttate  In  the  nation. 
The  1M&  Act  was  directed  at  the  discrimina- 
tion st^AXaat  Negroes  In  southern  states  re- 
sulting from  use  of  literacy  testa.  However.  It 
U  becoming  a  well-known  fact  that  literacy 
testa  have  the  effect  of  discriminating  against 
all  educatlonaUy-dlsadvantaged  citizens,  of 
all  racea  and  colors.  As  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  stated  during  the  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  last  July: 

•The  widespread  and  Increasing  reliance 
on  television  and  radio  brings  candidates  and 
Issues  Into  the  homes  of  almost  all  Amer- 
icans. Under  certain  conditions,  an  under- 
standing of  the  English  language,  and  no 
more,  la  our  national  requirement  tor  Amer- 
ican citizenship 

"Perhaps,  more  Importantly,  the  rlghu  of 
citizenship.  In  this  day  and  age.  should  be 
freely  offered  to  those  for  whom  the  danger 
of  alienation  from  society  Is  moat  severe — 
because  they  have  l>ecn  discriminated  against 
In  the  past,  because  they  are  poor,  and  be- 
cause they  are  under-educated.  As  respon- 
sible citizenship  does  not  necessarily  imply 
literacy,  so  responsible  voting  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  an  education.  Thus,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  literacy  test  Is.  at  best,  an 
artificial  and  unnecessary  restriction  on  the 
right  to  vote." 

A  recent  study  shows  that,  in  general, 
states  of  the  North  and  the  West  which  have 
literacy  tesu  have  lower  reglsUatlon  and 
turnout  rates  than  those  without  literacy 
tcsU.  It  can  be  IltUe  doubted  that  literacy 
tcau  In  all  states  that  have  them  Inhibit  vot- 
ing by  minority  group  persons.  A  nation-wide 
ban  on  literacy  tesU.  as  proposed  In  H  R. 
4349.  would  add  numbers  of  educatlonaUy- 
dlsadvantaged  blacks  and  whites.  Mexican- 
Americans.  Puerto  Ricans.  and  American  In- 
dians to  the  voting  rolls. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration 
bUl  will  limit  the  application  of  state  res- 
idency requirements  In  presidential  elections. 
It  may  be  reasonable  to  require  a  period  of 
residency  for  local  elections,  but  such  a  re- 
quirement has  no  relevance  to  presidential 
elections.  Presidential  elections  receive  na- 
tion-wide coverage,  and  the  Issues  are  nation- 
wide in  scope  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  in- 
dicates that  5.5  million  persons  were  unable 
to  vote  m  the  1968  presidential  election  due 
to  local  residency  requirements.  In  an  In- 
creasingly mobile  .ociety.  this  problem  must 
be  reaolved. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  members  of  this 
Subcommittee,  and  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
pear before  us,  to  retain  sight  of  the  goal 
which  w«  all  share.  That  goal  U  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  each  citizen  to  vote.  recot,nlzlng 
In  this  guarantee  that  voting  Is  the  moat 
fundamental  right  In  a  democratic  society. 
The  prominence  of  this  right  to  the  duira- 
bUlty  of  our  system,  and  the  dedication  we 
all  share  to  enforcing  that  right,  should  lend 
dignity  and   calm   reason   to  our   Inquiry. 

The  resxilts  under  the  19«5  Act  are  im- 
pressive, and  all  thoughtful  men  recognize 
that  the  Act  has  served  the  extraordinary 
purposes  for  which  it  waa  enacted  On  the 
other  hand,  the  facts  and  circumstances  on 
which  its  regional  remedies  were  based  have 
changed.  We  should  not  assume  that  It  U 
necessary  to  preserve  the  Act  without  charge 
In  order  to  continue  the  moat  active  nation- 
wide enforcement  of  the  right  to  vote  for  all 
of  our  dttzena. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLX7MBIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished WMhlncton  news  commen- 
tator, Joseph  McCaffrey,  recently  Inter- 
viewed Edward  Bennett  Williams  on  the 
subject  of  crime  in  Washington.  The  col- 
loquy that  resulted  Is  of  such  importance 


that  I  feel  It  should  be  available  in  the 
Rkcord  and  I  submit  it  as  it  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post.  I  also 
submit  the  concurrent  editorial  in  the 
Post  of  today.  Both  of  these  items,  like 
the  daily  reports  of  crime,  should  re- 
mind the  Congress  of  Its  unfulfilled  ob- 
ligation in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
An   Attobnets  View  or  thx  DisTmicr  or 

COLUtlSIA  CmiME  SrrCATlON 

(Not*.— Trial  Attorney  Edward  Bennett 
Williams,  one  of  a  number  of  civic  leaders 
who  have  recently  met  together  in  search  of 
new  solutions  to  the  problem  of  crime  in 
Washington,  was  asked  about  some  of  his 
conclusions  in  a  recent  interview  with 
Joseph  McCaffrey  on  W»4AL-TV.  Following 
are  excerpts  from  the  interview : ) 

McCArTMT.  As  an  attorney  and  a  trial  at- 
torney, are  you  concerned  about  what  we 
all  refer  to  rather  too  liberally,  perhaps,  as 
the  rising  crime  rate? 

WnxiAMS.  I  am  terribly  concerned  about 
It.  I'm  terribly  concerned  about  it  at  the 
national  level,  and  I'm  terribly  concerned 
about  It  here  In  our  city.  We've  been  called 
the  crime  capiUl  of  the  world,  and  I'm  afraid 
It's  with  some  validity.  Crime  has  been  spiral- 
ing  out  of  control  in  our  city  .  .  . 

There  are  all  kinds  of  crimes,  but  the 
crime  I  think  that  has  bestirred  the  alarm 
of  our  country  and  the  alarm  of  our  city  is 
the  kind  of  crime  that's  directed  against  pri- 
vate property,  and  often  attendant  with  vio- 
lence to  the  person.  I'm  talking  about  rob- 
beries and  muggings  and  yokings.  larcenies 
and  burglariea,  which  have  been  on  the  rise 
here  in  Washington  and  across  the  country. 
We  have  a  terrible  situation  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Last  year  there  were  18.- 
000  plus  burglaries  There  were  9.000  plus 
armed  robberies,  and  there  were  9.000  lar- 
cenies of  property  over  $60. 

And  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  most  is 
that  four  out  of  five  persons  who  committed 
a  robbery  on  the  streets  of  Washington  went 
unapprehended  .  .  . 

McCAFraxT.  All  rtght.  now  let  me  yield  to 
you.  without  any  Interruption,  and  as  an  at- 
torney. teU  me  what  you  think  should  be 
done  to  combat  current  crime  rates. 

WnxiAMB.  I  think  the  system  has  broken 
down  In  all  three  of  lU  divisions.  First  of  all, 
I  think,  we  desperauly  need  In  our  city,  and 
I  think  we  should  take  our  city  as  symboUc 
of  the  30  big  cities  in  the  country,  we  des- 
perately need  more  policemen  During  the 
Johnson  administration  there  was  an  au- 
thorization for  4.100  policemen.  President 
Nixon  said  we  needed  6.100.  I  think  we  need 
more.  I  think  we  need  more  than  6.000.  At 
the  moment  we  have  fewer  than  3.600  on  the 
streeu  Though  they  give  you  a  figure  of 
3.950.  but  460  of  these  are  in  training.  We 
have  lagged  terribly  In  recruiting  policemen. 
The  greatest  deterrent  to  crime  In  the  street 
is  a  visible  poUceman.  And  as  long  as  these 
kids  who  are  committing  these  crimes,  and 
they  are  kids.  76  per  cent  of  them  are  being 
committed  by  kids  under  31.  as  long  aa  the 
odds  are  five  to  one  they  wont  be  caught,  aa 
long  as  the  odds  are  14  to  one  they  won't  l>e 
caught  when  they  go  out  and  steal  property 
worth  •60  or  more,  aa  long  as  the  odds  are 
nine  to  one  they  won't  be  caught  when  they 
break  Into  your  house,  they're  going  to  keep 
committing  these  crimes. 

McCAiraxT.  Pretty  good  odds. 
WnxiAMS.  Well,  our  Ulk  about  the  fact 
that  well,  their  decisions  out  of  the  old  War- 
ren Court  were  too  liberal,  were  too  eoft  on 
the  criminal,  but  I  think  that  thU  is  really 
not  addressing  one's  attention  to  the  real 
problem.  Tou  wouldn't  find  one  kid  who  gave 
one  fieetlng  thought  to  his  constitutional 
rights  or  criminal  procedures  before  he  went 


out  In  the  streeU  to  do  his  crime.  They  go 
out  on  the  premise  that  they  aren't  going 
to  be  caught.  And  the  record  shows  that 
they're  pretty  much  right.  The  odds  are 
overwhelmingly  with  them  that  they  aren't 
going  to  be  caught. 

So.  I  say  we  desperately  need  more  police. 
The  record  shows  that  when  Chief  Wilson 
saturated  the  third  district  with  police  in  an 
experiment  to  see  whether  he  could  curb 
robbery,  and  burglary,  and  larcency,  be  re- 
duced It  tremendously.  Now  we've  got  to 
spend  the  money  and  saturate  the  city  with 
police.  But  that  isn't  the  end  of  the  problem. 
There's  still.  I  think,  an  equally  bad  prob- 
lem. And  It's  a  problem  of  which  I,  as  a 
lawyer,  am  not  proud.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  terrible  breakdown  In  the  criminal 
jusUce  system  of  this  country. 

Now.  we've  already  seen  that  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  the  courts,  are  Irrelevant  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  crimes  that  are  being 
committed,  because  these  crimes  never  get 
Into  court.  But  when  they  do  get  Into  court, 
a  very  bad  thing  takes  place.  The  average 
lawyer  today.  If  he  exploiu  all  the  rlghU  of 
his  client,  can  keep  his  client  at  liberty  on 
the  street  for  from  18  months  to  two  years 
after  he  commits  an  armed  robbery. 

McCAmiET.  While  they're  working  to  pay 
him. 

WiLLUMs.  Well.  60  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  are  committing  these  crimes  aren't  able 
to  pay  a  single  dollar.  They're  indigent.  And 
they're  given  free  counsel,  they're  given  the 
right  to  a  free  appeal,  so  naturally  they  all 
appeal.  And  the  whole  system  stalls  because 
even  after  the  defendant  is  brought  to  trial, 
which  may  be  several  months  after  he's  ar- 
rested and  Indicted,  and  even  after  he's 
convicted  by  a  Jury,  It  takes  from  six  to  eight 
to  ten  months  before  an  opinion  comes  out 
of  the  appellate  court  affirming  or  reversing 
his  conviction.  And  then  there  is  an  equal 
amount  of  time  that  Is  used  up  while  the 
Supreme  Court  avenue  Is  explored. 

Now,  If  punishment  really  Is  to  work.  It 
doesn't  have  to  be  severe,  but  It  has  to  be 
swift.  Tou  know  from  your  experience  with 
your  own  children,  that  If  one  of  them  delib- 
erately spills  the  milk  at  the  breakfast  table, 
unless  there  Is  a  quick  meeting  of  his  der- 
rlere  with  the  front  of  your  hand,  there  Is  not 
an  understanding  of  the  punishment.  Tou 
can't  wait  for  three  days  and  then  adminis- 
ter the  punishment.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
at  the  level  of  society,  unless  punishment  is 
administered  swiftly.  It  does  not  have  a  de- 
terrent effect. 

So.  I  think  we  have  to  take  a  new  look  at 
our  whole  criminal  Justice  system  and  speed 
It  up  If  it  is  going  to  work  effectively.  We 
have  to  eliminate  thU  delay  of  18  months  be- 
tween the  offense,  and  I'm  giving  the  system 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  I  say  18 
months  because  It's  longer  than  that  In 
many,  many  cases — we've  got  to  eliminate 
that  delay. 

Third  part  of  the  systent  where  there's 
been  a  terrible  breakdown  la  In  the  prison 
system.  Of  course,  the  last  thing  that  you 
can  ever  get  the  legislature  to  address  Itself 
to  Is  the  prison  problem.  It's  the  last  Item  on 
national  sute  priority.  I  can  say  this  to  you 
In  all  candor,  in  my  26  years  of  practicing 
law,  I  have  met  only  one  person  whom  I 
think  was  benefitted  by  a  term  In  prlsbn. 
The  one  person  who  was  really  rehabilitated. 
Unfortunately  the  prisons  have  become  a 
breeding  ground  for  crime.  Tou  put  young 
boys  in  the  prisons  today  and  they  come  out 
hardened  criminals.  It's  terrible:  It's  really 
terrible.  The  whole  prison  system  needs  a 
tremendous  reformation.  It's  broken  down. 

So  I  say  the  system  Is  broken  down  In  three 
places.  We  don't  have  enough  police,  we  don't 
pay  them  enough.  We  expect  so  much  of  them 
now.  We  expect  our  policemen  to  be  profes- 
sionals, we  should  treat  them  like  profes- 
sionals. We  expect   them  to  know  the  law. 
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We  expect  them  to  know  flist-ald.  We  expect 
them  to  b»  famUy  counsellors.  We  expect 
them  to  be  sociologists.  We  expect  them  to 
have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  patience 
of  Job.  the  agility  of  a  JUn  Brown,  and  we 
give  them  8160  dollars  a  week  and  a  gan. 
We've  got  to  escaUte  our  police  force  both 
quantitatively  and  quaUtatlvely  across  this 
country.  We  can't  do  It  with  the  money  that's 
available  to  the  cities  because  the  people  who 
can  provide  the  funds  from  a  tax  basis  are 
fleeing  into  the  suburbs.  The  only  way  It 
can  be  done  Is  from  a  massive  subsidy  from 
the  federal  government  to  the  cities  to  cor- 
rect this  problem.  I  think  this  should  be  the 
number  one  priority  In  the  cities  because  un- 
til we  restore  order  In  the  cities,  there  ts 
going  to  be  no  progress  in  education;  there's 
going  to  be  no  progress  health:  there's  going 
to  be  no  process  In  Job  opportunities,  there 
Is  going  to  be  no  progress  In  any  of  those 
many  things  that  are  crying  out  for  atten- 
tion. We  have  to  restore  order.  And  we  have 
cities  out  of  control.  One  of  them  Is  ours. 


A  TxiPLE  Breakdown 
Attorney  Edward  Bennett  Williams  has 
added  bis  voice  to  those  who  blame  the  rising 
urban  crime  rate  on  a  triple  breakdown  of 
our  criminal  Justice  system — at  the  police 
level.  In  the  courts  and  In  the  corrections  In- 
stitutions. In  a  television  Interview,  excerpts 
of  which  are  printed  elsewhere  on  this  page, 
Mr.  Williams  sees  the  rising  crime  rate  as  the 
"number  one  priority  In  the  cities."  requiring 
niasslve  federal  funds  because  the  migration 
of  affluent  white  families  to  the  nation's  sub- 
urbs has  so  badly  eroded  the  tax  base  of  the 
cities.  In  general,  Mr.  WllUams  would  aeem 
to  be  endorsing  the  approach  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  specifics — of  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  cope  with  local  crime  by  unclogglng 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  by  reforming  the 
courts  and  the  prisons,  and  by  Increasing 
the  police  presence  in  the  elty. 

On  police  manning,  however,  be  has  gone 
the  President  one  better  by  calling  for  more 
than  6,000  uniformed  policemen,  an  Inereaa* 
of  2,000  above  the  present  level  reached  ear- 
lier this  month  toward  an  authorized  total 
of  4.100,  and  900  above  the  6,100  figure  set 
for  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1  (with  over- 
time to  be  employed  until  the  new  figures 
are  reached). 

This  newspaper  has  supported  the  an- 
nounced program  of  two  Presidents  to  in- 
crease the  local  police  force  and  has  sup- 
ported such  companion  moves  as  those  to 
strengthen  the  White  House  police  force,  the 
Ci4>ltol  force,  and  the  Park  police  and  to  add 
to  the  number  of  cadets  and  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. Manpower  additions  to  these  auxiliary 
components  serre  Mr.  WUllams'  obJectlTe  of 
getting  more  policemen  on  the  streets  slnoe 
their  presence  makes  possible  the  assign- 
ment of  Increasing  numbers  of  metropolitan 
policemen  to  high-crime  areas.  The  combined 
total  of  all  these  forces  has  been  rising  stead- 
ily In  the  past  five  years,  from  3.960  In  1966 
to  about  6.100  today,  with  8,339  the  target 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Reaching  this  last  figure  wlU  place  a  tre- 
mendous strain  on  the  ct4>abUlty  of  the 
various  forces;  It  Is  questionable  whether 
even  further  Increases  should  be  considered 
until  this  Is  accomplished.  Mr.  Williams'  main 
point  that  a  policeman  on  the  street  can  be 
a  tremendous  deterrent  makes  sense  as  long 
as  he  Is  trained,  equipped  and  deployed  to 
do  the  job,  but  that  will  take  Ume.  To  date, 
the  Increases  In  the  police  force  already  au- 
thorized have  not  checked  the  rise  In  re- 
corded crimes  tintU  the  last  few  months. 

Just  to  begin  with,  the  budget  Increases 
calling  for  a  total  of  5,100  metropolitan  po- 
licemen In  uniform  should  be  provided,  lite 
city  goremme&t'a  attention  ahould  then  turn 
to  the  job  o<  eottT«rtlnc  this  young  and  rela- 
tively green  expanded  foroe  Into  an  effecttve 


crime-flghtlng  unit.  Meanwhile,  the  local 
programs  to  reform  the  courts  and  Improve 
the  prisons  must  be  pressed  along  with  the 
attack  on  poverty  and  the  other  root  causes 
of  crime  If  any  rollb«;k  In  crime  ts  to  be  a 
permanent  one. 

CONVENTION  ESTABLISHING  THE 
WORLD  INTELLECTUAL  PROP- 
ERTY ORGANIZATION  AND  PARIS 
CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY. 
AS  REVISED 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  In 

execuUve  session.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  the  treaty. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

again  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 

wUl  call  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Famniw  and 
Mr.  GoLDWATER) .  the  Senators  frtwn  New 
York  (Mr.  CJoodell  and  Mr.  Javits)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy 
and  Mr.  Smith)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mi. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe> 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr. 
Javits)  .  the  Senator  from  South  DakoU 
(Mr.  Mundt),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  70, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION:  CONVENTION 
ESTABLISHING    THE   WORLD    IN- 
TELLECTUAL PROPERTY  ORGANI- 
ZATION AND  PARIS  CONVENTION 
FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  INDUS- 
TRIAL PROPERTY,  AS  REVISED 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
go  Into  executive  session  to  vote  on  the 
treaty.  Executive  A.  91st  Congress,  first 
session.  „      ^      ^ 

The  question  Is.  WiU  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch).  the 
Senator  frcan  California  (Mr.  Ckanston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD) .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOXTTE) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(BIr.  Jackson)  .  the  Senator  from  Ixnilsl- 
ana  (Mr.  Lonc)  .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
lngt(»i  (Mr.  Magnxjson),  the  Senator 
tram  Bainnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalt), 
the  Senator  f rcwn  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moh- 
TOTA),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PasTORE),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  YARBoaotTGH)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  ai«ft  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Okavel)  Is  absent  on  ofBclal 
buslnefls. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
ft«rt  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Blr. 
Hughes)  .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Maghxtson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  X  announce  that  the 
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Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 


Brooke 
Biirdlck 
Byrd,  Va. 
Cannon 


Co<q?er 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eagleton 

Bkstland 

Blender 

Ervin 

Fong 


Bayh 

Byrd.Va. 
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Gravel 
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Pulbright 
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Griffin 

Oumey 

Hansen 
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Bartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 
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Jordan,  N.C. 
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Kennedy 
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McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 
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Mondale 

Murpby 
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RusseU 

Schwelker 
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Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

T^ower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  tlJ. 

Williams,  DeL 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


Hart 

Hughes 

InQuye 

Jackson 

Jarlts 

Long 

Magnusou 

McCarthy 

MetcaU 

Montoya 


Moss 

Mundt 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Percy 

Prouty 

Saxbe 

Smith,  ni. 

Stevens 

Tarboxough 


The  PRESIDING  OFTICJER.  Two- 
thlrds  of  the  Soiators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  afOrmattve,  the  reso- 
lution olntificatlon  is  agreed  to. 


rlSLATIVE  SESSION 

__HNO  OKFIUEK.  Under  the 
,_j-coosent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ate win  rpw  return  to  legislative  session. 

Mr.(^NNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  havCorder?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1870 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
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The  Bill  Cimk.  A  bill  <HJl.  15931) 
makinx  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias*  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Piesident.  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  we  have  con- 
trolled time,  as  Senators  know,  from  novx 
on. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  speeches  there 
will  be  for  each  side,  but  the  author  of 
the  amendment  and  I  have  conferred, 
and  we  do  not  anticipate  any  great  long 
debate.  This  is  an  Important  matter,  and 
It  will  be  discussed  fully,  but  I  am  of  the 
impression  now  that  we  will  be  able  to 
move  along. 

There  are  2  hours  to  the  side  on  the 
first  amendment,  but  on  accoimt  of  the 
close  relationship  between  the  two.  there 
will  be  30  minutes  to  a  side  on  the  second 
amendmoit. 

I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <  Mr.  Eastland  > . 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  agaui 
today  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  what 
has  become  a  typical  exercise  in  Wash- 
ington— the  approval  of  enormous  sums 
of  money  to  be  expended,  hopefully,  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  our  people  and 
to  afford  advancement  to  America. 

Many  fiscal  authorities — among  them 
the  President  of  the  United  States — have 
indicated  that  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration would  appropriate  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  is  sound  and  prudent — 
which  would,  according  to  their  state- 
ments, exert  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
crucial  battle  against  inflation. 

Now,  in  these  critical  circumstances 
and  In  this  time  of  maximum  stress  upon 
the  economic  stability  of  our  Nation  and 
the  patience  and  spiritual  strength  of  our 
people,  it  is  necessary,  as  never  before 
in  our  recent  history,  for  the  Congress  to 
act  with  real  wisdom  in  the  allocation 
of  public  moneys. 

Before  this  latest  tidal  wave  of  green 
washes  across  our  land  we  must  ascertain 
that  these  huge  sums  will  help — not 
hurt— our  citizenry  and  institutions. 

The  pending  legislation  deals  directly 
with  the  keystone  In  the  arch  of  progress 
for  our  people — the  American  educa- 
tional establishment. 

Ours  is  the  most  advanced,  most  pro- 
ductive, richest,  and  most  powerful  so- 
ciety that  humanity  has  seen  since  the 
dawn  of  history.  What  were  the  key  ele- 
ments In  the  formula  we  have  followed 
which  allowed  us — in  the  brief  span  of 
two  centuries — to  raise  up  on  this  conti- 
nent a  Nation  which  Is  a  model  for  the 
world  and  a  credit  to  mankind? 

It  was  freedom — freedom  to  work  and 
to  worship — to  learn — to  choose — to 
fashion  the  best  life  attainable  with  In- 
dividual Initiative,  Imaglnaton  and 
courage. 

It  was  an  unfettered,  free  enterprise 
economic  system  that  delivered  to  each 
man  and  wcoaan  the  lewards  they 
earned. 


And,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  it  was  the  unex- 
celled—indeed, the  unmatched— Ameri- 
can educational  system  which  provided 
the  genius  that  led  our  land  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  world  leadership  and  the  heights 
of  human  achievement. 

Our  educational  establishment  reaches 
up  to  the  great  institutions  of  higher 
leai-ning — not  down  from  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  the  lower  scholastic 
levels.  Therefore,  the  neighborhood 
school  is  the  rock  upon  which  our  splen- 
did structure  was  founded  and  upon 
which  it  must  rest  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  men  who  stood  on  the  moon 
.started  toward  that  apparently  unreach- 
able goal  as  they  walked  up  the  steps  of 
the  school — as  did  the  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life  who  have  made  Amer- 
ica the  symbol  of  what  liberty  and  learn- 
ing bring  within  human  capabihties. 

I  assert.  Mr.  President,  that  the  school 
where  the  child  begins  the  educational 
process  is  the  key  that  opens  the  door  to 
the  futvu-e  for  every  boy  and  girl.  The 
elementary  training  given  the  youngster 
helps  him  or  hampers  him,  develops  or 
restricts  his  talents,  affects  him  favor- 
ably or  hobbles  him  through  all  the  days 
of  his  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  unable  to  convey 
In  words  the  anxiety  and  sadness  which 
almost  overwhelms  me  as  I  am  forced 
to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the  concept 
of  the  neighborhood  school  faces  the 
clear  and  present  danger  of  complete 
destruction. 

How  could  this  terrible  possibility  have 
developed?  Why  would  any  people  allow 
the  death  of  a  structure  which  brought 
them  progress  and  prosperity,  advance- 
ment and  accomplishment? 

This  calamity  came  upon  us  when 
jurists  sought  to  replace  educators,  when 
bureaucrats  assimiied  the  function  of 
parents,  when  suicidal  social  theories 
were  substituted  for  the  sound  principles 
that  undergird  the  educational  process. 

The  term  "freedom"  and  the  phrase 
"to  choose"  are  among  the  most  honored 
words  in  our  language.  This  Is  as  It  should 
be.  Those  words  are  the  heart — the  blood 
and  bone — of  the  American  ideal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  term  "force" 
Is  offensive  to  any  free  man.  The  thought 
of  a  citizen  who  lives  In  liberty  to  be 
"forced"  Is  ctmtrary  to  our  basic  beliefs. 

And  yet,  we  have  actually  witnessed  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  application  of 
these  terms  in  one  of  the  most  vital 
phases  of  our  national  existence — our 
school  system. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  announced 
that  American  parents  are  not  free  to 
choose  schools  for  their  own  youngsters. 
These  judges — far  from  this  cruel  prob- 
lem and  fallible,  as  are  all  men,  have 
taken  unto  themselves  the  charting  of 
the  lives  of  millions  of  little  children.  In 
casually  assuming  the  sweeping  responsi- 
bility for  the  formation  of  the  char- 
acters and  the  training  of  the  minds  of 
coimtless  boys  and  girls  these  men  have 
said,  in  effect.  "A  handful  of  us  here  In 
Washington  are  wiser  than  the  com- 
bined Intelligence  of  all  American 
parents."  That,  Mr.  President,  is  among 
the  most  ridiculous  and  Insulting  as- 
sumptions I  have  ever  heard. 


The  tradition  of  the  United  States 
requires  opposition  to  force.  We  wrested 
our  freedom  from  a  king  who  sought  to 
force  upon  us  that  which  was  and  Is 
unacceptable  to  freedom -loving  people. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  spilled 
our  blood  and  poured  out  our  treasure 
to  eradicate  force.  Hitler-style,  from  the 
earth.  Since  then  it  has  been  the  courage 
and  the  determination  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  that  has  prevented  com- 
munism from  engulfing  all  men. 

In  spite  of  this  tradition,  and  in  the 
face  of  these  sacrificial  actions,  we  see 
the  Court  directing  the  forced  bussing 
of  boys  and  girls  hither  and  yon  to 
achieve  what  they  style  "racial  balance." 
Imagine  American  children  being  hauled 
about  like  laboratory  animals  as  a  part 
of  an  experiment  in  social  theorizing.  I 
submit  that  we  can  achieve  no  balance 
in  this  fashion.  We  have.  Indeed,  lost 
our  balance  entirely;  and  what  stands 
in  the  shadow  of  collapse  is  not  a  foolish 
theory  but  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept— an  Irreplaceable  source  of  Amer- 
ican strength. 

In  addition  to  the  Nation's  highest 
courts,  our  school  structure  Is  under  at- 
tack from  the  vast  bureaucracy  In  HEW. 
Here,  Mr.  President,  is  where  we  con- 
front the  pressing  problem  of  the  proper 
utilization  of  funds.  Very  simply  stated, 
my  question  is:  Shall  these  appointed 
officials  be  allowed  to  expend  enormous 
simis  of  money  to  destroy  our  neighbor- 
hood school  system,  or  will  they  be  in- 
structed by  Congress  to  utilize  the  funds 
to  support  and  advance  the  core  of  the 
situation — the  education  of  American 
children? 

I  have  on  this  floor,  in  the  past,  cited 
statistics  which  draw  the  startlingly 
clear  picture  of  the  disastrous  effects  of 
these  decrees  and  policies  In  my  own 
State.  To  illustrate  the  full  scope  of 
this  tragedy,  I  am  now  informed  that 
the  public  school  system  In  Mississippi 
will  lose  many  more  than  50,000  students 
before  the  end  of  this  term.  I  caimot 
emphasize  strongly  enough  that  this  fig- 
ure is  not  a  line  on  a  graph — not  a  part 
of  a  chart  at  HEW — not  a  nimibers  game 
for  Judges  and  Federal  appointees.  It 
represents  50,000  little  children  who  are 
entitled  to  better  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  their  country.  It  also  represents  par- 
ents who  are  bearing  a  crushing  bur- 
den— good  men  and  women  who  do  not 
deserve  mistreatment  from  the  Natlcm 
they  have  supported  through  the  years. 

I  want  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be 
aware  of  exactly  how  far  this  unbalanced 
course  of  conduct  can  carry  us. 

The  Instance  I  shall  describe  defies 
understanding.  In  fact,  it  Is  beyond 
belief.  Nevertheless,  this  Incident  oc- 
curred in  this  land  of  ours — this  land 
where  "freedom"  and  "to  choose"  are 
watchwords  and  where  "force"  has  al- 
ways been  unconscionable  and  imaccept- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  news  accounts  of  the 
last  few  weeks  clearly  Illustrate  the  trag- 
edy of  what  Is  being  done  to  the  system 
of  education  in  this  country. 

I  speak  of  the  14-year-old  boy  from 
Oklahoma  City,  whose  parents  were  fined 
$1,000  and  sentenced  to  30  days  In  Jail— 
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all  because  their  son  wanted  to  attend 
his  neighborhood  school. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
frightening  to  me,  and  It  Is  frightening 
to  all  parents  of  school-age  children.  But, 
more  than  that,  it  should  be  frightening 
TO  all  Americans  who  hold  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  upon  which  this  coun- 
try was  founded. 

The  Federal  courts  have  now  extended 
their  Jurisdiction  into  the  very  heart  of 
America— into  the  home.  Into  family  life, 
into  the  rights  of  parents  to  rear  and 
educate  tlieir  chUdren.  It  is  a  grave  situ- 
ation that  is  without  parallel  in  our 
national  history. 

Mr.  President,  it  saddens  me— but,  it  is 
ft  stark  and  aU  too  cerUin  fact.  We  In 
America  today  hve  under  the  iron  rule 
of  a  judicial  dictatorship  compounded  by 
a  misguided  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Let  me  relate  the  story  of  young  Ray- 
mond York,  a  student  at  Oklahoma  City's 
Taft  Junior  High,  who  was  told  by  the 
Federal  courts  he  could  no  longer  attend 
the  school  of  his  choice.  The  purpose  of 
this  high  and  mighty  ruling  was  to 
achieve  integration  in  Oklahoma  City's 
schools  by  order  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Raymond  York  has  been  arrested  by  a 
U.S.  marshal,  and  his  parents  hauled  into 
court  where  a  Federal  judge  pronounced 
a  Jail  sentence  and  a  fine  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  deep  admira- 
tion for  this  young  man  and  his  parents. 
They  have  refused  to  play  the  role  of 
pawns  on  this  Judicial  chessboard.  They 
are  standing  up  to  be  counted  and  to 
proclaim  their  rights.  Fourteen-year-old 
Raymond  York  stands  tall  in  my  estima- 
tion, taller  than  those  who  would  force 
him  to  attend  school  against  his  will, 
taller  yet  than  those  who  would  take 
away  his  basic  and  fundamental  freedom 
of  choosing  where  he  will  get  an  educa- 
tion. 

It  Is  indeed  the  height  of  absurdity — 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  distinct  danger  to  our 
basic  rights — when  this  teenager  is 
hauled  into  Federal  court  and  now  faces 
a  Jail  term  and  a  heavy  fine — all  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
blinded  by  its  own  social  theories  and 
lost  sight  of  reason  and  commonsense 
in  dealing  with  school  problems.  The 
shocking  and  saddening  story  is  that 
this  Incident  in  Oklahoma  City  Is  not 
an  Isolated  case,  but  it  is  a  story  that 
is  being  repeated  all  too  frequently  in 
every  part  of  this  coimtry. 

How  long  will  this  madness  continue? 
When  will  we  return  to  sanity  and  right- 
ness? 

How  long  will  the  American  people 
tolerate  this  tyranny? 

Mr  President,  I  am  here  today  to 
say  "not  much  longer"  the  American 
patience  wears  thin. 

As  this  wave  of  educational  madness 
now  spreads  out  of  the  southland  and 
into  the  far  reaches  of  this  great  Nation, 
I  predict  a  rushing  wave,  a  rising  tide, 
a  thimdering  storm  of  national  indigna- 
tion. I  predict  a  great  citizen  revolt,  a 
peaceful,  but  deadly  determined  and 
deeply  dedicated  citizenry,  which  will 
rise  up  and  say  "Enough!"  E^nough  of 
this  madness,  this  insanity,  this  absurd- 
ity. 


Listen  now  to  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Yvonne  York  as  her  son  Is  led  away  from 
the  school  of  his  choice  in  Oklahoma 
City.  Listen  as  she  says: 

Id  like  to  scream.  I'd  like  to  cry. 


This  is  the  feeling  of  America  today. 
It  is  a  feeling  of  frantic  frustration,  a 
state  of  deep  desperation.  But,  it  Is  a 
feeling  that  will  not  long  prevail  in  this 
country.  ^     ,  ^w 

Soon  Americans  will  rise  out  of  this 
state  of  depression.  They  wUl  throw  off 
this  feeling  of  frustration.  They  will 
sound  the  caU  of  man  throughout  the 
ages  the  summons  to  return  to  those 
great  and  basic  principles  of  Tightness 
and  commonsense. 

Freedom  will  be  their  watchword,  lib- 
erty their  battle  cry.  It  wUl  be  a  cry 
heard  from  every  comer  of  this  Na- 
tion— from  the  man  on  the  farm  to 
the  man  in  the  city,  from  the  shopkeep- 
er, the  carpenter,  and  the  man  In  the 
factory,  from  the  majestic  moimtains  of 
the  Far  West  to  the  farmland  and  for- 
ests of  the  South  and  from  the  great  sky- 
scrapers of  the  East  to  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Midwest.  It  wUl  be  a  great  voice 
of  Americans  who  will  rise  and  unite 
to  save  this  country. 

And  this  cry  will  be  heard.  It  will  be 
heard  in  these  very  Chambers,  in  the 
Highest  Court  of  our  land,  in  the  White 
House,  and  in  a  thousand  judges'  cham- 
bers and  city  halls  across  America. 

Today,  we  look  out  on  a  land  besieged 
by  an  utter  madness — an  insanity  un- 
known now  in  a  history  that  stretches 
back  over  two  glorious  centuries.  We  see 
a  crisis  without  paraUel.  We  see  a  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  mad  with  power,  a  bu- 
reaucracy out  of  touch  with  reality — a 
Government  out  of  step  with  the  peo- 
ple— a  citizenry  caught  In  a  whirlwind 
of  miscalculation  and  lost  on  a  sea  of  ed- 
ucational insanity. 

We  see  our  children — the  hope  of  our 
tomorrow,  the  dream  of  decades  to  come, 
the  America  of  the  future — now  the  ob- 
ject of  a  great  and  frightening  social 
experiment.  We  see  schoolbulldlngs  lying 
vacant,  great  educational  plants  gather- 
ing dust  and  cobwebs.  We  see  students 
uprooted  from  their  classrooms  and 
forced  into  imwortcable  and  unthinkable 
situations.  We  see  entire  families  fleeing 
from  their  homes  and  seeking  a  haven 
from  this  oppression.  We  see  a  vast  dis- 
array of  educational  plans  and  the  clut- 
ter of  conflict  in  our  school  districts.  We 
see  entire  State  educational  systems — 
once  the  backbone  of  a  growing  economy 
and  the  thread  of  hope  for  a  better  day 
to  dawn — now  a  cnunbllng  wasteland  of 
Judicial  and  biu^aucratic  ruin. 

All  this— the  aftermath  of  a  ruthless 
judiciary  and  a  thoughtless  bureaucracy 
which  has  forced  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple the  shackles  of  a  doctrine  of  dictator- 
ship— a  doctrine  not  only  imworkaWe, 
but  one  which  strikes  deeply  at  the  very 
heart  of  those  fimdamental  freedoms 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded,  a 
doctrine  which  invades  the  home  and 
now  crushes  the  last  vestige  of  freedom 
reserved  to  a  mother,  a  father,  and  their 
children. 

Yes,  my  colleagues,  a  great  cry  wUl 
arise  from  the  American  people.  It  wiU 


be  heard— it  will  be  heard  at  the  polllnt 
places,  in  the  ballot  boxes,  at  the  court- 
houses, in  the  Halls  of  Congress— and, 
yes.  it  will  be  heard  in  the  marbled  build- 
ings that  house  the  bureaucracy  and  be- 
hind the  great  bar  of  Justice. 

It  will  be  a  call  for  commonsense.  a 
shout  of  sanity,  a  chorus  of  rightness,  a 
song  of  Uberty,  an  anthem  of  freedom. 
The  American  people  will  speak — and 
they  will  speak  in  a  loud  and  clear  voice 
that  will  ring  throughout  the  land. 

My  greatest  fear— my  only  question. 
Mr  President,  wiU  it  be  too  late? 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  restore 
sanity  fair  play,  and  sound  educational 
principles  to  the  operation  of  the  pub- 
lic school  systems  of  this  Nation,  we 
must  retain  secUons  408,  409  and  410  of 
H  R  15931. 

These  are  the  so-called  Whitten 
amendments  and  the  Jonas  amendment. 
Section  408  provides,  in  essence,  that 
no  part  of  the  fimds  appropriated  may 
be  used  to  force  a  school  district  to  bus 
children,  or  abolish  a  school,  or  assign 
students  to  a  school  which  is  not  the 
choice  of  his  parent  or  parents. 

Section  409  provides  that  no  part  of 
the  funds  may  be  used  to  force  a  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  pertaining  to 
the  busing  of  students,  the  closing  down 
or  abolishing  of  a  school,  or  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  a  school  which  is  not 
the  choice  of  his  parent  or  parents  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Sectlcm  410  provides  that  no  funds 
shall  be  used  to  deny  a  student,  or  his 
parent  or  parents,  the  right  to  attend 
the  school  of  his  or  his  parents'  choice. 
Unless  these  provisions  are  kept  in 
the  bill,  we  may  be  certain  that  officials 
of  HEW  will  continue  to  misuse  Federal 
funds  and  misinterpret  Federal  law  by 
forcing    the    busing    of    studoits,    the 
abolishment  of  schools,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  free  choice  in  attending  schools. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. ,     .  ,j 
Mr   STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi.                           __     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  the  duty  and  responsibility 
to  write  these  clear  and  expUcit  Provi- 
sions into  the  law  so  that  even  HEW 
officials  may  be  able  to  understand  what 
they  should  and  should  not  do. 

They  should  be  made  to  tmderstand 
that  education  comes  first,  and  that  they 
have  no  right  or  authority  to  Incorporate 
their  extreme  notions  of  educational  and 
sociological  philosophy  Into  the  law. 

Mr.  President— I  plead  for  parents  and 
children— for  American  men  and  wom- 
en and  boys  and  girls. 

I  call  on  the  Senate  to  say  to  the 
Court  and  to  the  HEW  appointees  that 
the  day  of  the  punishment  of  yoimgsten 
and  the  harassing  of  mothers  and  fathers 
is  past— that  fairness  and  equity  will 
prevaU  across  our  Nation— that  educa- 
tiOTi  is  restored  to  its  rightful  primary 
position  in  our  society. 
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I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Whitten  and 
Jonas  amendments,  and  a  defeat  of  the 
present  amendment. 

Mr.  UATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cas«). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  before  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  particular  matter 
which  I  should  lilce  to  bring  out  at  tiiis 
point  in  the  discussion.  I  want  to  say  how 
much  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  distin- 
g\iished  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathus)  for  bringing  this  matter  again 
before  us  in  a  way  which,  I  am  sure,  a 
great  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  going  to  approve. 

This  Is  an  old  record.  We  play  it  every 
year — ^maybe  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
It  is  a  little  bit  cracked  now.  It  does  seem 
to  provide,  in  a  wry  kind  of  way  still, 
some  benefit  to  some  people.  I  do  not 
know  why. 

I  do  know  this,  that  as  he  has  been  in 
the  past,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  io  strongly  opposed  to  the  section 
which  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  amend  and  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  we  should  sup- 
port the  President  of  Uie  United  SUtes 
on  every  occasion  In  which  we  can.  find 
that  it  is  Just  as  much  if  not  more  im- 
portant to  support  him  on  matters  re- 
lating to  hiunan  rights,  and  deep  human 
needs — that  is,  human  decency,  such  as 
are  involved  here,  as  it  is  to  matters 
pertaining  to  dollars  and  cents. 

I  therefore  suggest  to  my  colleagues, 
particularly  of  the  President's  party — 
my  party— that  we  give  heed  to  the  Pres- 
Idents  admonition  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  this  amendment,  and  the  next 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  in  rela- 
tion to  section  409  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  an  amendment  which  I 
understand  will  be  offered  by  the  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott )  to  strike  section  410. 

All  of  these  are  matters  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  through- 
out his  experience  in  public  life,  has  been 
deeply  interested.  When  he  sat  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  presiding 
over  this  body,  he  made  historic  rulings 
which  advanced  us  immeasurably  to- 
ward progress  in  the  civil  rights  field 
so  far  as  legislation  was  concerned.  He 
has  not  changed.  His  prestige  Is  on  the 
line  J\ist  as  surely,  if  not  more  sturly. 
and  in  a  real  sense  more  significantly, 
than  it  was  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  CoTTOM )  on  yesterday. 

If  we  have  to  balance  on  the  scales  the 
questions  involving  racial  relations  and 
human  decency  against  those  involving 
dollars  and  cents.  I  suggest  that  the  bal- 
ance is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  sort  we  are  dealing  with 
today,  not  only  so  far  as  the  President's 
prestige  and  leadership  are  concerned, 
but  also  on  the  matter  of  stibstance,  the 
matter  of  the  Tightness  of  the  thing, 
and  the  matter  of  dvll  peace  with  Justice 
in  this  land  of  ours. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
briefly  to  turn  to  a  particular  phase  of 


the  aspect  about  which  much  confusion 
has  been  created,  and  I  think  not  without 
intention,  because  certainly  it  Is  some- 
thing about  which  there  should  be  no 
confusion  at  all — It  Is  purely  a  question 
of  fact. 

There  have  been  charges  that  those 
who  live  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
country  are  guilty  of  hypocrisy.  There 
have  been  implications  that  those  out- 
side of  the  South  are  trying  to  force  the 
South  to  bus  children  to  schools  while 
trying  to  avoid  the  same  treatment  for 
cluldren  elsewhere  in  the  country.  And 
there  have  been  attempts  to  show  that 
those  who  are  resisting  school  desegre- 
gation In  the  South  are  only  trying  to 
avoid  uiuiecessary  busing  of  children  to 
schools. 

It  is  time  to  look  at  the  facts. 

And  the  facts  show  that  there  has  been 
more  busing  of  pupils  in  the  South  to 
maintain  segregated  schools  than  there 
has  been  to  desegregate  them. 

These  facts  are  contained  in  figures 
showing  the  percentage  of  children  In 
the  South  who  were  bused  to  their 
schools  before  plans  to  desegregate  those 
schools  were  put  into  effect. 

At  my  request,  these  figures  were  pro- 
vided to  me  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  all  school 
districts  in  which  the  Department  helped 
to  work  out  desegregation  plans  since 
last  July. 

While  the  Department  was  unable  to 
provide  figures  for  the  amount  of  busing 
in  these  districts  after  the  desegregation 
plans  were  put  into  effect.  I  was  assured 
that  it  decreased,  or  at  least  did  not 
increase,  in  virtually  every  case. 

And  I  think  most  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  surprised,  as  I  was,  by  the 
amount  of  busing  which  had  been  used 
by  these  school  districts  in  order  to  trans- 
port pupils  to  illegally  segregated  schools. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Air.  MONDALE.  Throughout  these  de- 
bates, one  of  the  constant  efforts  made 
by  those  who  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  should  be  overturned  has  been 
to  place  us  on  the  defensive  on  this 
very  issue;  namely,  the  busing  issue.  But, 
In  fact,  the  biggest  busing  requirement 
arises  when  we  seek  to  sort  children 
out  on  the  basis  of  color,  wherever  they 
might  live,  to  send  them  to  schools  which 
are  all  black  and  to  schools  which  are 
all  white.  As  the  Senator  may  be  aware, 
in  Oreen  against  New  Kent  Coimty. 
which  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1968.  the  facts  show  that  they  took 
black  children  from  one  end  of  New  Kent 
County  to  the  other  end  of  the  county 
to  a  black  school,  and  took  white  chil- 
dren who  lived  next  to  the  black  school 
and  bused  them  to  the  other  end  of  the 
county  to  an  all-white  school. 

I  think  It  is  obvious  and  logical  that 
If  we  bus  children  on  the  basis  of  geog- 
raphy, rather  than  on  the  twisls  of  ocrfor, 
we  will  have  less  busing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  is  against 
the  burdens  of  busing,  he  ought  to  be  for 
the  Mathlas  amendment. 

Last  year,  in  300  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion plans  accepted  by  HEW  In  which 
busing  was  Involved,  less  than  10  in- 


volved additional  busing  of  children,  and 
most  resulted  in  less  busing.  So,  If  one 
is  against  burdensome  busing,  he  should 
support  the  Mathlas  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  very  helpful  position  he 
has  stated.  He.  as  the  phrase  goes,  took 
the  words  right  out  of  my  mouth. 

I  am  glad  to  have  him  cooperate  in  the 
position  I  state  here.  He  Is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  other  case  that  I  should  like  to  refer 
to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  a  half  dozen.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
county  In  Georgia  black  schoolchildren 
were  bused  75  miles  to  attend  an  all- 
black  school.  Again,  in  a  county  in  Missis- 
sippi, black  children  are  bused  90  miles 
to  a  school  that  is  all  black. 

I  gather  the  Senator  has  cases  like 
these,  but  I  think  this  pattern  Is  well 
established. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for 
the  helpful  position  made  by  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  If  he  has 
any  other  thoughts  during  my  brief  re- 
marks. I  hope  that  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  them. 

As  I  have  said,  the  figures  Just  cited 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  those 
that  I  have  already  given  show  clearly 
that  we  are  not  faced  with  a  question 
of  whether  we  oppose  busing  of  pupils  to 
their  schools.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Seimtor  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  fig- 
ures to  show  the  extent  to  which  south- 
em  school  districts  used  busing  to  main- 
tain segregated  schools.  I  will  insert  a 
full  list  later.  However,  let  me  cite  a  few 
examples  at  this  point. 

In  order  to  maintain  its  segregated 
schools,  Neshoba  County,  Miss.,  bused  all 
of  its  pupils  to  their  classrooms  before 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  worked  out  a  plan  to  de- 
segregate the  schools  in  that  county. 

Elsewhere  In  Mississippi,  the  predeseg- 
regation  busing  rates  included  97  percent 
in  FranlcLLn  County  and  Enterprise 
County,  99  percent  in  Lauderdale  County, 
96  percent  in  Marlon  County.  95  percent 
in  Kemp>er  County,  94  percent  in  North 
Pike  Consolidated  School  District,  and  92 
percent  in  Yazoo  County.  In  13  other 
Mississippi  school  districts,  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  pupils  were  bused  to 
their  schools  before  the  desegregation 
plan  was  put  into  effect. 

In  Louisiana.  99  percent  of  the  pupU 
population  of  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
rode  buses  to  school  before  a  desegrega- 
tion plan  was  put  into  effect  and  the 
same  was  true  for  98  percent  of  the 
pupils  in  West  Feliciana  Parish. 

Elsewhere  in  Louisiana,  the  rates  were 
92  percent  in  Ascension  Parish,  88  per- 
cent In  Red  River  Parish,  87  percent  in 
Franklin  Parish,  and  80  percent  In  Sa- 
bine Parish. 

In  order  to  maintain  its  segregated 
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schools,  Marengo  County,  Ala.,  bused  91 
percent  of  the  county's  pupils  to  schools. 
Elsewhere  in  Alabama  the  percentages 
were  78  percent  for  Sumter  County.  76 
percent  in  Pickens  County,  75  percent  in 
Russell  County,  and  70  percent  in  Bul- 
lock County. 

In  Georgia,  95  percent  of  the  pupils 
In  Webster  County  were  bused  to  their 
.schools  while  In  Decatur  County  the  fig- 
ure was  59  percent. 

In  North  Carohna.  98  percent  of  the 
pupils  in  Currituck  County  rode  buses  to 
school  whUe  65  percent  of  the  pupils  in 
the  Elizabeth  City-Pasqiiotank  School 
District  did  likewise. 

All  pupUs  in  Atlanta  County.  Tex.,  rode 
buses  to  school  before  the  Federal  Gov- 


enunent's  desegregation  plan  was  ini- 
tiated there. 

In  Virginia,  98  percent  of  the  pupils  in 
Northampton  County  and  91  percent  of 
those  in  Accomack  County  were  bused  to 
school  before  the  Federal  Government 
helped  the  district  work  out  desegrega- 
tion plans. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  fig- 
ures are  based  on  reports  filed  by  the 
school  districts  themselves  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  helped  to  work  out 
a  school  desegregation  plan  since  last 
July.  These  are  cases  in  which  the  or- 
ders to  desegregate  came  from  the  courts 
or  from  the  administrative  branch  of 
government   and   the    Department   as- 


sisted the  local  district  in  working  out  an 
acceptable  desegregation  plan. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  show  clearly 
that  we  are  faced  with  only  one  question. 
That  question  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  Ue  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  that  it  carmot  effectively  re- 
quire desegregation  of  illegal  dual  school 
systems. 

In  my  ^iew,  tliere  can  be  no  greater 
hypocrisy  than  to  allow  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tables  I  have  referred  to  in 
my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


District 


Whit* 


IniolliMnt  bf  race 


Blxk 


Number  of 
pupils 
bused 

(whittind 

Total  black) 


ALABAMA 

Bessemer" 3,K7 

Mobile 3.992 

Anniston  City 2,084 

Marenio  County '     7* 

Pt>eiii«City  i3.»« 

Pickeni  County i  Z.  a*' 

Russell  County U.JIO 

Sumtar  County I     /64 

Tuscaloou  City '•Vi 

Bulkick  County k,  ?ll 

Birmintliam pl.zH 

GEORGIA 

RAhmond  Counly ^'•'?^ 

Auiusta 

Fulton 

Webitw ,  „. 

CrbpCMnlv ?.391 

D0N(lwrty  (^nty 13.97S 

DMliir -  2.92' 


i 


4.&09 

31.429 

1,729 

2,970 

2.6SS 

312 

3,61S 

4,096 

S,42S 

2.613 

34.922 


13.813 


7.S36 

75,421 

3.813 

3,706 

6,023 

5.579 

S.02S 

4,860 

12,898 

3,546 

66.174 


37.489 

[■■) 


LOUISIANA 

Acadia  Parish I  «,930 

Aicension  Parish *• 'H 

Avoyelles  Parish I  «.196 

Bienville  PariA l.WO 

Caddo  Parish 33,320 

Cakatie*  Parak ».g 

Concofdia  Paiilh }.«» 

DeSoto  Parish Igf 

East  Carroll  Parish l.««» 

East  Feliciana  Parish ».«» 

Evanteline  Parish 5,601 

GrantParish 2.788 

Iberia  Pariah •.« 

Jackson  Parish 2.278 

JelhfSMi-Davte 5.744 

Latayett*  PmU W.IO 

Lincoln  Pariah 3,317 

Livingston  Parish •.2» 

Madison  Pariah 1.306 

Morehouse  Parish «.«» 

Natchitoches  Parish 4.338 

Point*  CeypM  Pariak 2.358 

Ouachita  P*ri*h }3,»1 

RapMos  Parish 1«.J« 

IMINvw  Pariah 1,»7 

Richlaiid  Parish 


3.295 

Sabin*  Parish 3,«7 

-  1.070 

11.659 

5.138 

3.114 

i.on 

2.587 
8.137 
6.552 
2.327 


St  H*l««a  Parish. 
SL  Landry  Parish.. 
SL  Marti*  Parish.. 
St  Mary  Pariah.... 

TansM  Pariah 

Union  Parish 

Vermilion  Parish.. 
Webstar  Pariah... 
West  Baton  liauH- 


31 
2.J93 
8,529 
2.958 


2.694 
3,1U 
3.465 
2.496 
26.035 
9.738 
3.232 
3.761 

*•!£ 
2.915 

3,2*0 

1,154 

4.923 

1.580 

2.112 

(.561 

3.085 

1.530 

3,326 

4.999 

4.336 

3.(36 

5.055 

9,606 

1,263 

3.373 

1.434 

1.961 

11.035 

3.652 

3.806 

2.123 

2.068 

1.674 

3,972 

2.375 


4.784 

22.504 

5.885 


11.624 
8.296 
9.(61 
4,386 

59.335 

38,365 
7.058 
(.219 
3.9(3 
«,414 
t.881 
3.942 

14,786 
3,856 
7.926 

».m 

(,412 
9,789 
4.(32 
9.438 
8.(74 
5.994 
18,646 
28. 3a 
2.470 
(.((• 
4.471 
3.031 
22.(94 
8.790 
(.920 
3.220 
4,(56 
9.811 
10.524 
4,702 


375 

16,973 

<») 

3,374 

0 

4,247 

3,793 

3,786 

190 

2.465 


10,055 
(■) 

&l 

2.206 
7.750 
3.446 


6,624 
8,531 
7,220 
3.115 
15,818 
16,2(1 
4. 753 

4,ri 

3,£ 
(.172 
2.919 
•.(25 

7,S 

2,006 
4,574 
6,974 
4,710 
11,965 
16.685 
2.172 
5.326 
3.796 
2.301 
14.214 
5.825 
4,832 
2,023 
2.802 
7.771 
5.265 
4.6(9 


Percental 
pupils 
bused 


5 
23 

0 
76 
75 
78 

1 
70 


27 


Enrollment  by  race 


District 


Whit* 


Black 


Number  of 
pupils 
bused 

(white  and 

Total  black) 


(=) 

46 

34 
59 


West  Carroll - 2.727 

West  Feliciana ,  ',\% 

Winn  Parish |.<77 

CityolMonro* J.;*" 

St  John  Baptist Z.»f 

Iberville  Parish Z.»l» 

Frankl'n  Parish ••*' 

MISSISSIPPI 

Amite  County L*' 

AnjuilUUn* ,  "* 

Canton  Municipal }.gB 

Columbia  City \-^ 

Covinjton i.s** 

Forrest 4,1» 

Franklin  County l.<^ 

Hinds  County (.Jfo 

Holmes  County 'I* 

K*mp*rCoanty , 'Jl 

Lawlardal* 3,063 

Lawronc* *•»*£ 

Leake. 
Lincoln 


57 
92 
75 
71 
27 
42 
67 
78 

^} 
69 
74 
58 

69 
25 
65 

SI 

43 
M 

80 
79 
64 
59 
88 
80 
85 
76 
63 
66 
70 
63 
60 
79 
50 
99 


2.088 

„.^„ 1,671 

Madison. IS* 


Marion 

Meridian 

Natchv-Adaais 


2,064 
6,368 

4.494 


Neshoba  County.'."" 2.M5 

North  Pike  ConsoKdatad »7 

958 

630 


Philadelphia  City 

Sharkey-Issaquena. 


South  Pike 1.^ 

Wilhinion "» 

HoHy  Bluff - ,  240 

VaiooCity 2.  "4 

Vaz*oC«Ml|r 1.9U 


Enterprise 


405 


Quitnian '.*'• 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

SUtesville  City 3.376 

Kinsto«(My 3,214 

EMiaboth  City/PasquolMh 3,«l 

TatboroCitjf 2,2*7 

Currituck  County l-Jl? 

WUson  City 4,323 

Hutchins .l.gO 


Tyler. 

Attanta.. 

Pittsburi. 


10.660 
1.338 

1,170 


1.017 
1.723 
1. 54b 
5.224 
2,379 
4.998 
3,325 


2,582 

714 
3,672 

896 
1.629 
1,062 
1.075 
7,489 
5,355 
2,060 
1,858 
1.277 
2.224 
1.018 
3.376 
1.564 
4,425 
5,927 

877 

605 
3.573 

5U 
2.002 
2.156 
2.757 

482 
2,089 
2,495 

363 
1,490 


1,302 
3,303 
2,850 
1.SS2 
610 
3.776 


«2.726 

•  4.646 

8(9 

881 


3.744 
2.442 

4,022 
10,990 
4,735 
7.814 
7,392 


4,043 

928 

4,998 

2,434 
3,627 
5,257 
2.169 
13.927 
6.268 
2.853 
4.921 
3.219 
4.312 
2.689 
4.614 
3.628 
10,793 
10.421 
2.922 
1.302 
4.445 
1.517 
2,632 
3.291 
3.536 

723 
4,103 
3,566 

768 
3,146 


4.678 
6,517 
6,338 
3,829 

1,(26 
8,099 


>4,504 

'15.42( 

2.207 

2.051 


2.299 
2.381 
2.434 
3.569 
3.781 

(.^ 


3.397 

l.(S 

677 

2,873 

3,883 

2.094 
9.151 
4,760 
2,707 
4.8(7 

tm 

3.447 
2,391 
3.666 
3.485 

522 
5.635 
2.922 
1,223 
3.9tt 

402 

3,068 
626 

1,008 

3,297 
743 

2.548 


8 

0 

4,088 

1.225 

l.SM 

972 


Percent  at 

Kupils 
used 


61 
98 

61 
32 
80 


84 
O 
33 
28 
79 
74 
97 
(6 
76 
95 

9r 

86 
80 
89 
79 
96 
5 
54 

too 

94 
89 
26 

^ 
87 
87 
25 
92 
97 
81 


• 
(5 

32 

n 
u 


VIRGINIA 


Northampton  County 1.313 

Accomack  County J.'" 


2,505 
3,448 


3,818 
(.(4( 


1.319 
3.379 

l.Kl 


3.742 
(.048 


29 

a 

108 
58 


98 

91 


I  Pouibly  a  (-peicwrt  *rror  in  ftgures  lor  this  district 

'  Data  not  available. 

:  Data  missmt  from  file. 

•  Of  that  numUr  142  are  Meiicait-Amereanv 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabcuxm. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  10 
mlniites. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ut.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  inherent  sense  of 


•  Of  that  number  (  ar*  IndiiM. 

•  Of  that  number  102  are  Mexican-Americans. 
'Others,  18. 


fair  play  which  has  always  characterised 
the  American  people  has  finally  begun  to 
surface,  as  it  relates  to  the  double  stand- 
ard applied  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  desegregation  matters.  PLU-thermore. 
at  long  last,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
recognized  by  sincere,  responsible  pecHUle 


across  these  United  States  that  the  effort 
by  the  Fecleral  Government  to  force  de- 
segregation in  the  pubUc  schools  is  a  dis- 
mal failure. 

My  primary  concern  in  this  matter, 
Mr  President,  is  for  the  public  school 
system  in  my  SUte  and  throua^ut  the 
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country.  Public  education  has  been  fun- 
damentai  to  the  growth  and  progress  of 
America.  Where  would  we  be  today  with- 
out it?  What  would  be  our  posture  In  the 
world  today  without  public  education? 
How  could  we  ever  have  kept  pace  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
technologies  that  have  brought  such 
great  progress  In  all  facets  of  our  life, 
had  there  been  no  public  school  system 
in  America?  What  might  be  our  defense 
posture?  What  about  the  space  race? 

My  concern,  Mr.  President.  Is  for  the 
future  of  our  educational  system.  I  read 
somewhere  recently  that  three-fourths  of 
all  the  knowledge  In  the  world  today  has 
betn  learned  In  the  last  50  years.  Those 
figures  may  not  be  precisely  correct,  but 
if  we  determine  the  correct  ones,  I  know 
tliat  they  are  equally  astounding.  That 
is  why  it  Is  with  education  with  knowl- 
edge, with  progress.  It  pyramids.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  nation  could  lag  be- 
hind technologically  for  20.  50,  or  even 
a  hundred  years  without  being  perma- 
nently out  of  the  ball  game.  In  today's 
fast-moving  technology,  I  wonder  if  a 
nation  could  ever  recover  from  a  5-year 
technological  gap. 

I  say  to  the  Presiding  Officer  and  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  so  impairing  our  system  of 
public  education  in  this  country  as  to  nm 
the  risk  of  permanently  crippling  our 
Nation.  And  we  are  running  that  risk  by 
the  stubborn  refusal  of  some  to  recognize 
the  dismal  failure  of  certain  unreason- 
able and  unworkable  programs  grafted 
upon  the  social  experiment  begun  In  1954. 

Some  may  say  that  the  experiment  has 
failed  because  the  South  has  been  recal- 
citrant. But  look  at  the  facts.  The  most 
graphic  examples  of  failures  are  in  those 
areas  of  the  country  outside  the  South. 

The  reason,  Mr.  President,  that  foreed 
desegregation  of  the  public  schools  has 
failed  Is  really  a  very  simple  one.  The 
people — both  black  and  white — do  not 
want  It.  The  most  unpopular  tool  being 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
achieve  forced  desegregation  Is  the  bus- 
ing of  student*.  The  Whitten  amendment 
merely  seeks  to  accomplish  what  every- 
one knows  is  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
American  cittsens — both  black  and 
white — and  that  Is  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  the  busing  of  children. 

I  have  be«rd  the  arguments  used 
against  the  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  It  is  unconstitutional,  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  busing  In 
cases  of  so-called  de  Jure  segregation  Is 
all  right.  These  argimients  are  not  valid. 
The  Whitten  amendment  places  a  re- 
striction upon  the  use  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  bin  that  U  within  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Oovemment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  recently 
adopted  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  S-rtjnns).  that  calls  for  a  single 
standard  to  t>e  applied  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  Its  desegregation  effort. 
If  that  standard  Is  permitted  to  Include 
the  use  of  busing  children  from  one 
school  district  to  another,  the  system  of 
public  education  as  we  know  It  will  not 
survive:  and  that  Is  something  that  I 
know  concerns  every  Member  of  ttili 


body.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
what  has  happened  in  areas  where  bus- 
ing has  been  tried.  It  was  a  failure  In 
Denver.  Colo.  Indeed,  It  brought  about 
the  defeat  of  members  of  the  school  board 
there  who  supported  It.  and  I  am  told 
that  the  vote  against  these  board  mem- 
bers in  nonwhitc  precincts  of  Denver  was 
4  to  1.  The  dynamiting  of  school  buses 
In  Denver  Is  merely  an  example  of  Just 
how  unpopular  this  matter  Is.  It  can  be 
toUlly  disruptive  of  the  educational 
process. 

It  has  been  prohibited  by  SUte  law 
In  New  York.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  together  now  to  prohibit  busing 
throughout  the  United  States.  Let  us 
not  wait  until  the  damage  is  done.  Let 
us  not  nm  the  risk  of  impairing  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education. 

The  Senate  voted  in  December  of  last 
year  to  add  the  words  ••except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution"  to  the  prohibitions 
provided  In  the  Whitten  amendment.  The 
purpose  of  those  who  supported  adding 
those  words  was  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  continue  requiring  busing  in  the  South, 
but  to  let  the  prohibition  be  effective  In 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Since  that 
time,  the  Senate  has  called  for  the  ap- 
plication of  a  single  standard  by  HEW 
in  North  and  South  through  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  to  the 
HEW  authorization  bill.  I  was  privileged 
to  cosponsor  the  Stennls  amendment, 
and  I  was  gratified  when  the  Senate 
adopted  it 

I  call  upon  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
to  remain  consistent  In  the  expression 
of  its  will,  and  to  keep  as  a  part  of  this 
bill  the  Whitten  amendment  as  reported 
by  the  committee. 

The  Whitten  amendment,  coupled  with 
the  Jonas  amendment,  if  contained  In  the 
legislation  and  made  a  part  of  the  law, 
and  if  respected  as  part  of  the  law  will 
help  stabilize  the  school  situation  all 
over  the  United  States  and  help  us  to  get 
back  to  the  normal  operations  that  are 
required  if  we  are  to  maintain  quality 
education  in  the  country. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  gumshoeing,  pussyfoot- 
ing, fence -straddling,  and  issue-dodging 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  states,  "except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution." 

The  amendment  calls  on  Senators  to 
say  we  are  good  legislators,  if  it  Is  con- 
stitutional; that  we  wUl  have  compas- 
sion on  little  children.  If  it  is  constitu- 
tional: that  we  will  let  Uttle  chUdren 
attend  neighborhood  schools,  if  it  Is 
constitutional;  that  we  will  forbid  bus- 
ing, if  it  is  constitutional;  and  that  we 
wll  let  parents  have  freedom  of  choice  In 
selecting  schools  for  ther  children,  if 
it  is  c<»istitutlonaI.  That  Is  what  the 
amendment  says. 

I  think  It  would  be  very  unfortunate 
for  the  Senate,  if  It  has  any  desire  to 
have  a  good  Image  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  American  people,  to  agree  to 


this  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  Why  do  I  say  that? 
Of  course.  I  know  that  all  Senators  on  all 
occasions  are  actuated  by  the  purest  of 
motives.  I  know  the  author  of  this 
amendment  has  no  desire  to  get  votes 
from  people  who  are  against  busing.  I 
know  that  he  has  no  desire  to  give  them 
a  camouflage  front  which  would  salve 
their  consciences  Into  voting  to  let  Mr. 
Finch  or  one  of  his  underlings  i>ass  on 
a  constitutional  question  which  the 
amendment  does  not  permit  the  Senate 
to  pass  on. 

Why  do  they  not  put  this  provision  in 
another  section  of  the  bill?  This  Is  a  long 
bill.  Why  do  they  not  put  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  section  404  Is  going  to  take 
effect  If  it  Is  constitutional?  Why  do 
they  not  say  they  are  going  to  pay  cer- 
tain salaries  set  out  in  the  bill  if  It  is 
constitutional?  No.  Despite  the  motives 
which  prompted  this  amendment,  this 
amendment  is,  in  substance.  Just  as  I 
said:  A  pussyfooting,  giunshoeing.  fence- 
straddling,  and  issue-dodging  amend- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  give  the  reason  why  I  believe 
the  passage  of  this  amendment  will  give 
the  Senate  a  poor  image  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
based  in  part  on  article  VI  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  this 
question.  Is  there  not  a  presumption  of 
constitutionality  with  respect  to  every 
Jot  and  title  of  every  bill  that  comes 
before  us? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  second  question.  Is 
there  not  a  presumption  that  adminis- 
trators and  various  agency  department 
heads,  and  so  forth,  will  not  act  except 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  a  presumption  to 
that  effect,  but  the  actions  of  HErw  In 
violating  three  acts  of  Congress  Indi- 
cated that  they  thought  these  acts  do  not 
apply  to  them. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  Why 
provide  in  the  bill  "except  as  required  by 
the  Constitution"?  Is  there  not  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  agents  of  the  Oov- 
emment are  going  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  reason  I  say 
this  is  an  Issue-dodging  amendment;  be- 
cause the  duty  to  pass  on  constitutional- 
ity in  the  first  instance  rests  on  Con- 
gress; and  if  a  Senator  believes  the  Con- 
stitution requires  busing  he  should  vote 
to  strike  out  this  section,  not  nullify  It 
by  an  Issue-dodging  amendment 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that  it  Is  necessary  that 
we  write  words  into  a  piece  of  legislation 
stating  as  follows:  Except  when  It  is  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution?  Is  there  not 
a  presumption  that  the  Constitution  is 
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going  to  govern  the  actions  of  those  who 
administer  the  law? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  should.  It  certainly 
should.  There  Is  a  presumption  to  that 
effect,  although  that  presumption  has 
been  very  effectively  rebutted  by  HEW 
In  its  violation  of  three  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  me 
ask  another  question.  Is  it  possible  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  that  will  con- 
travene the  Constitution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Congress  can  pass  a  law 
that  will  contravene  the  Constitution, 
but  it  Is  no  law  after  it  passed.  It  Is  null 
and  void.  If  It  were  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution, it  would  be  nxill  and  void.  Of 
course.  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution, because  the  Constitution  gives 
the  power  of  the  purse  to  the  Congress, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
that  requires  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  for  any  particular  purpose,  even 
though  it  Is  a  constitutional  purpose,  or 
one  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution,  or 
one  required  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  mis- 
spoke in  using  the  word  "contravene." 
While  Congress  may  pass  a  law  that  may 
contravene  the  Constitution,  is  it  possi- 
ble for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  that  would 
of  itself  amend  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  While  not  so  designed 
by  the  Senator,  this  is  a  buckpassing 
amendment.  It  says,  "Mr.  Pinch,  you 
decide  whether  this  shall  be  done, 
whether  this  is  constitutional." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

liT.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  not 
the  amendment  on  its  face  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  being  put  into  the  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  section  40S 
from  amending  the  Constitution?  In 
other  words,  some  Senators  would  ap- 
parentiy  have  us  believe  that  without 
this  amendment  section  408  would  have 
the  effect  of  amending  the  Constitution, 
which  in  fact  is  not  within  the  realm  of 
poesibiUty. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Smator 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  started  to  say  why  this  buckpassing 
amendment  will  create  a  bad  image  of 
the  Senate  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
Americans.  This  amendment  says.  "We 
are  in  favor  of  these  things  if  they  are 
constitutional."  That  Is  what  it  says. 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  says: 

The  Senaton  and  Representatives  before 
mentioned  .  .  .  >baU  be  bound  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  to  support  tbls  Coiutitu- 
tlon  .  .  . 

When  it  says  "the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives before  mentioned."  it  is 
talking  about  the  Members  of  this  body: 
and  since  we  are  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution,  we  are  supposed  to  know 
what  the  Constitution  is  and  what  It 
means. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Soiator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  this 
amendment  is  written  into  the  bill.  Is 
It  not  correct  to  presume  that  the  same 
people  who  have  been  interpreting  the 
Constitution  in  HEW  will  continue  to 


Interpret  the  constitutionality  after  the 
passage  of  this  law? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Thte  amendment  means 
that  the  Senate  Is  unwilling  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  Constitution.  They  want 
Mr.  Pinch  to  decide  what  the  Constitu- 
tion means,  or  one  of  his  imderlings. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  other 
words,  the  people  who  would  interpret 
the  words  "except  when  required  by  the 
Constitution,"  would  be  the  people  at 
HEW  who  have  been  misconstruing  the 
Constitution  and  the  1964  CivU  Rights 
Act  all  along  the  way.  Would  not  that  be 
something  like  putting  the  fox  over  the 
guarding  of  the  chickens? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  This  body  and  the  House,  acting 
Jointiy,  have  said  three  times  to  HEW 
that  they  shall  not  bus  children  to 
achieve  racial  balance  or  to  correct  ra- 
cial  imbalance.  Three  times  we  have  said 
that,  and  they  have  paid  "no  attention 
to  us — none  whatever. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  Mr.  Pinch  is  an 
appointee  of  the  President.  As  a  member 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
President 

I  was  very  much  intrigued  by  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey about  President  Nixon's  position  on 
this  matter.  The  statement  he  made,  I 
think,  is  exactly  opposite  everything  Mr. 
Nixon  has  ever  said  on  the  subject  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge.  When  he 
was  seeking  the  votes  of  the  people  of 
my  State,  he  held  a  press  conference  or 
granted  a  TV  interview  in  the  city  of 
Charlotte,  where  the  court  had  Just 
handed  down  a  court  order  that  23,000 
children,  according  to  the  Charlotte 
News,  bad  to  be  bused  away  from  their 
homes. 

That  is  the  difference  between  the  old 
busing  and  forced  busing.  In  the  old  bus- 
ing they  bused  childrm  to  schools,  but  in 
the  new  class  of  busing,  they  bus  them 
away  from  their  neighborhood  school  to 
another  schooL  In  the  old  days  they 
bused  them  to  enlighten  their  minds. 
Now  they  bus  them  merely  to  integrate 
their  bodies. 

Bfr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  has  called 
into  question  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distingidshed  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  with  reference  to 
the  President's  position  in  this  matter. 
I  read  Into  the  Ricoao  yesterday  the 
statement  of  the  administration  posi- 
tion  

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator,  as  I  recall, 
read  the  statement  of  Secretary  Finch, 
not  the  statement  of  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration, at  the  direction  of  the 
President. 

So  that  this  matter  can  be  made  crys- 
tal clear.  I  will  offer  for  the  Rxcobd  the 
entire  letter  of  Secretary  Finch,  which 
contains  the  administration  comment  on 
this  leglslaticHi.  The  letter  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1970.  I  ask  imanlmous  eon- 
sent  that  It  be  Included  in  the  Ricoro. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator, bud  ask  that  the  insertion  be  made 
after  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator, I  am  entlrdy  agreeable  to  putting  it 
in  then.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Nixon  sent  down  a 
statement  from  the  White  House  in  which 
he  said  he  was  opposed  to  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  or  to  correct  ra- 
cial imbalance. 

I  would  say  that  we  will  keep  giving  not 
only  the  Senate  but  the  administration 
a  bad  image  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  If  we  do  not  watch  out,  be- 
caue  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Finch  is 
working  one  side  of  the  street  and  the 
President  the  other  side. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dls- 
ting^llshed  Senator,  with  respect  to  Scott 
amendment  2 — I  will  call  It  Scott  2  be- 
cause the  Senator  offered  one  in  Decem- 
ber to  HEW  and  one  in  February — to 
the  Stennis  amendment,  if  it  is  not  cor- 
rect that  the  administration,  on  3 
separate  days  took  three  separate  and 
distinct  positions  with  respect  to  the 
Stennls  amendment  and  the  Scott 
amendment  thereto? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  I  will  have  to  say 
that  the  statements  which  were  attrib- 
uted to  the  different  members  of  the 
administration  at  that  time  with  respect 
to  their  position  reminded  me  of  the 
daring  yoimg  man  on  the  flying  trapeze 
who  took  one  position  and  then  a  coun- 
tering position  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

Mr.  ALIEN.  So  Is  it  not  possible  that 
if  we  do  have  here  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20,  purporting  to  be  fr<Hn  Secre- 
tary Finch,  it  could  have  been  changed 
three  or  four  times,  and  that  at  this  time 
the  administration's  position  might  be 
diametrically  oi^xjsed  to  the  purport  of 
the  letter? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  quite  possible.  I 
do  not  attribute  that  to  Presixlent  Nixon. 
I  think  President  Nixon  is  an  honor- 
able genUeman.  Whan,  he  went  to  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  to  appeal  for  the  votes  of  the 
peoi^e  of  North  Carolina,  be  told  them 
that  he  was  against  busing  to  change  the 
racial  balance  in  schools.  He  told  them 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  allowing  chil- 
dx&a.  to  attoid  their  ndghborhood 
schools. 

A  majority  of  the  people  of  my  State 
believed  President  Nixon  oa  that  sub- 
ject because  th^  had  been  harassed 
from  pUlar  to  post  <m  this  matter.  They 
gave  him  NOrtta  Carolina's  Sectoral  vote. 
President  Nixon  never  would  have  been 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  if 
he  had  not  got  the  vote  of  people  in  the 
Southern  States  who  were  tired  of  being 
harassed  largely,  up  to  that  time,  by  top 
members  of  the  Democratic  hiomrchy. 

Mr.  AUiEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Car<dina  the  further  question 
whether  he  has  seen  or  so  much  as  heard 
of  a  letter  from  the  Presideat  himself 
taking  a  positlim  with  reject  to  the 
amendment  under  ctHisideration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  and  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senate  from  Mississlpi^  (Mr. 
Stxnnis)  served  notice  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  debate  oa  his  amendment 
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that  he  would  take  with  many  grains  of 
salt  any  statement  from  any  member  ol 
the  administraUon  who  opposed  the  ad- 
ministraUon  on  that  amendment,  un- 
less it  came  directly  from  the  White 
House,  or  unless  the  President  made  a 
statement.  .    ..  ^ 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  further, 
then,  whether  the  amendment  under 
consideration,  offered  by  the  disUn- 
guished  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias'.  would  not  be  In  direct  op- 
position to  the  meaning  of  the  Stennis 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  adopted 

only  last  week.  »,„„„, 

Mr  ERVIN.  Oh.  yes;  it  is  an  attempt 
to  continue  the  same  old  runaround— 
to  chastise  the  South  and  to  let  the 
North  go  free.  ,  ^    . 

Ut.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  diiungulshed 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mi  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  the. 
Question  of  racial  segregation.  I  have 
seen  more  segregation  based  on  race  in  3 
hours  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  I 
have  seen  in  North  Carolina  In  the  73 
years  I  have  been  Uvlng. 

When  they  started  busing  chUdren  up 
there  to  accomplish  what  is  called  de- 
segregaUon  of  schools,  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  by  virtually  a  2-to-l  majority, 
passed  a  law  to  prohibit  It.  A  similar  law 
was  passed  in  Georgia  the  other  day.  and 
15  minutes  later  they  had  a  case  in  court 
to  have  it  declared  Invalid.  But  that  New 
York  sUtute  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  a  year  or  more,  and  nobody 
has  challenged  its  validity. 

I  wish  to  make  two  points  to  show 
why  agreeing  to  this  Issue-dodging  and 
buckpasslng  amendment  would  give  the 
Senate  a  bad  Image  In  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people. 

The   flrst   la    that    Seriators   of    the 

United   SUtes   are   »"PP«^„  ^.„^°^ 
something   about   the    ConsUtuUon    n 
Sey  toow  nothing  about  the  Constltu- 
Uon.   they  cannot   possibly   keep   their 
^•tli  to  support  the  Comtitution^  So^ 
this    amendment    Is    adopted.    It    will 
rightly  engender,  not  In  my  mind,  but  to 
tbe  minds  of  the  American  people,  tae 
toference    that    the    Senate    caaleum 
that  it  U  Ignorant  as  to  what  the  Con- 
sltoatkm  of  the  United  States  requires 
on  this  potot.  .  .        „ 
The  public  may  draw  that  Inference, 
but  I  teta  that  It  may  also  draw  a  differ- 
ent Inference.              __^    _ 

The  PRBEODINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  exiHred. 

Mr    ERVIN.  WUl  the  Senator  trom 
Mississippi  yield  me  3  more  minute*  ? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Yea;  I  yield  the  Sena- 
tor 5  additional  minutes.  Mr.  President. 

B4r  ERVIN.  Of  course,  I  know  that  all 
Senators  are  bold  and  courageous  men. 
that  they  ar«  willing  to  face  Issues.  But 
I  know  Senators  better  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States  know  them  col- 
lectlvdy-  and  If  this  amendment  U 
adopted.!  fe«-  that  the  American  people 
are  gotog  to  draw  an  Inference,  either 
that  Senatoti  are  Ignorant  of  what  the 
Constitution  lias  to  say  on  this  point,  or 
that  tbey  have  not  got  the  fortitude  to 
stand  19  and  face  the  issue  which  U  dl- 
vldlnc  tlw  American  people  more  wan 
any  other  Issue  confronting  this  NatML 


I  call  attenUon  to  an  article  pubUshed 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  February 
26    1970.  written  by  Vermont  Royster, 
and  entiUed  "Forced  IntegraUon:  Suf- 
fer the  Children."  in  which  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  dare  to  drac  adults  around  the  way 
it  is  draRging  litUe  children  hither  and 
yon:    that   while  everjone  has  a  riRht 
to  go  into  a  public  swimming  pool,  the 
Government  would  not  dare  to  go  out 
and  round  up  black  and  white  people 
and   make   them   go   swimming   in   the 
same  pool  together,  if  they  were  adults. 
The  article  continues: 


Tlie  e*s«iicc  of  that  program  Is  that  we 
h»v*  tried  to  apply  to  our  »chool«  the  meth- 
ods we  would  not  dream  ot  applying  to  oth- 
er parts  ot  society  We  hnve  lorced  the  chil- 
dren to  move.  ,  >.  .K- 
There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the 
forcll>le  transler  of  children  Irom  sthool  to 
school  to  obtain  the  -proper-  racial  mix. 
It  U  for  one  thing,  wasteful  of  time,  ener- 
gy and  money  that  could  b«  better  applied 
to  making  all  schools  better. 

To  this  practical  objection  there  la  auo 
the  fact  that  In  concept  It  U  arrogant^The 
unspoken  Idea  It  resU  upon  U  that  black 
children  will  somehow  gain  from  putUng 
their  black  skins  near  to  white  skins  ThU 
U  the  rvTerae  coin  of  the  worst  segregatlon- 
Uts  Idea  that  somehow  the  white  children 
wlU  suffer  from  putting  their  white  skins 
near  to  black  skins. 

Both  are  inaoleat  asaertlons  of  white  su- 
periority. Both  q>rlng  from  the  same  blttw 

seed 

Still  the  practical  dUHcultlea  might  be 
surmounted.  The  implied  arrogance  might  be 
overlooked,  on  the  ground*  that  the  alleged 
superiority  Is  not  racial  but  cultural:  or  tto*t. 
further,  both  whites  and  blacks  will  gam 
from  mutual  aaaoclatlon.  Tbat  still  leaves 
the  moral  question. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  rMUtMl.  U  it  moral 
fot  society  to  apply  to  children  the  force 
which,  if  It  were  appUed  to  aduiu.  men 
would  know  Immoral?  What  charity,  what 
compassion,  what  moraUty  U  thece  in  focc- 
Uig  a  child  as  we  would  not  force  hU  father* 

Mr  President.  I  am  going  to  exercise 
compassion  for  the  little  children,  black 
and  white.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

I  call  particular  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  article. 
It  quotes  the  words  of  Stewart  Alaop  In 
Newsweek: 

"Surely  It  U  time  to  face  up  to  a  fact  that 
«*n  no  longer  be  bidden  from  view.  The  at- 
tempt to  intsfiwU  ttoU  oounto*  kJiooU  U  a 

tragic   failure."  .  . 

The  words  o<  Stewart  Alaop  In  Newsweek 
win  serve  as  weU  a«  any.  They  are  ■tarUlnc 
boMSt  and  dMply  true.  Whatever  a&yooa  •!» 
mj»  ottiarwtM.  however  abocked  we  may  be, 
w*  know  be  is  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  In  the 
Rccoaa  at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  RKOta. 
as  follows: 

IFTom  the  WaU  8troe«  Journal.  Peb.  36. 19701 
romcm  ItrewamATioti :  Surm  tks  CHiu»a«i« 
(By  Vermont  Boystar) 
"Surely  It  U  time  to  face  up  to  a  fact  tliat 
c»n  no  loo«er  be  hlddM  from  view.  The  at- 
tMnpt  to  integiau  tUla  ooMntry'a  soboola  is  a 

tyade  lailtire."  . 

Tb»  wottli  ot  Stewart  Al«>p  m  "J^^T** 
«m  Mrra  «  wrti  as  any.  tbtj  an  slartUng. 


honeet  and  deeply  true.  Whatever  ««yo««  *}" 
says  otherwise,  however  shocked  we  may  be. 

we  know  he  Is  right.  

The  proof  lies  In  the  fact  that  CongreM^ln 
a  confused  sort  of  way.  has  made  It  clear  that 
It  no  longer  thinks  forced  Integration  U  the 
wav  to  El  Dorado.  8lnc«  Congress  Is  a  politi- 
cal body,  that  in  Itself  might  be  evidence 
enough.  But  Mr.  Alsop  has  also  put  the  8t*t*. 
ment  up  for  challenge  to  a  wide  range  of  clyU 
rights  leaders,  black  and  white,  ranging  frotn 
Education  Commissioner  James  Allen  to 
Wack  militant  Julius  Ho.«K>n,  and  found  none 
to  deny  It.  Beyond  that,  we  have  only  to  look 
a^und  ourselve*.  at  both  our  whit*  and  our 
black  neighbors,  to  know  that  the  failure  Is 
there. 

But  that  only  plunges  us  Uiio  deeper  ques- 
tions Why  U  It  a  failure?  And  why  1*  It 
traalC  Why  U  It  that  something  on  which  so 
^y  men  of  good  will  put  their  faith  has  at 
last  come  to  this?  Where  did  we  go  wrong? 

And  those  questions  plunge  us  yet  deeper 
For  to  answer  them  we  must  go  back  to  the 
beslnnlng.  It  Is  the  moment  for  one  of  those 
agonizing  reappraisals  of  all  our  hopes  emo- 
tions. thoughU.  about  what  is  surely  the 
most  wretched  of  all  the  problems  before  our 
society 

A   SIMPLk    FBOPOSmON 

we  begin.  1  think,  with  a  simple  proposi- 
tion It  U  that  It  was.  and  Is  morally  wrong 
for  a  society  to  say  to  one  group  of  people 
that  because  of  their  color  they  are  parlaha— 
that  the  majesty  of  law  can  be  u^  *f  •fff* 
gate  them  In  their  homes.  In  their  schooU^ln 
their  livelihoods.  In  their  socUl  contacu  wltii 
their  feUows.  The  wrong  U  In  no  wise  mitl- 
gated  by  any  plea  that  society  ^JJ^^^f* 
well  for  them  wlthUi  their  »*«reg«t«»  ^^. 
That  has  noUilng  to  do  with  the  moral 
question.  „ 

In  1»M.  for  the  first  time,  the  Supreme 
Court  sUt«Kl  that  moral  Imperative^  Begin- 
ning with  the  school  decision  the  Judges  in  a 
series  of  decUlons  struck  down  the  legal  un- 
derplnnmgs  of  segregaUon. 

Since  emotions  and  prejudices  are  not 
swept  away  by  court  decisions  there  were 
some  white  people  in  aU  partt  of  the  country 
who  reaUtMl  tbe  change  But  they  were.  lor 
all  theU  nolje.  In  the  minority.  The  great 
body  ot  our  people,  even  in  the  South  where 
preludlc*  had  congealed  into  custom,  began 
the  task  of  stripping  away  ^\^^^,^?**- 
regatloQ.  Slowly,  perbaps.  but  "•^«•^^ 

Then  some  people— men  of  good  wUl.  mort- 
i-__,ald  this  was  not  enough.  They  noticed 
ttkat  the  mere  ending  of  aagregatloa  did  not 
mix  whltea  and  blacks  in  social  IntwcourM. 
Melchborfaooda  remained  either  predomi- 
nantly white  or  black.  So  did  •<*«»>■ -^T^Jif* 
our  iChooU  are  related  to  our  neighborhoods. 
So  did  many  other  things  Noi  b«*uee  of  the 
Uw.  but  b«au«e  at  habit,  econotnloa,  prefer- 
ences—or prejudices.  U  you  prefer.  .  _^  „ 
From  this  came  the  coacep*  of  ''d»»«*^ 
McnnUon.  ThU  LatUi  phraM.  borrow^ 
SSn^the  uw.  dsMrtbea  any  eeparaUon  of 
white*  and  blacks  that  ealaU  »» J^"^ 
aouatea  It  with  the  aegregaUoa  proMrtbed 
bv  law.  The  cause  matters  not.  These  men 
of  good  wUl  concluded  that  If  aagregatlon  in 
uw  U  bad  than  any  eeparaUon  that  exlMs  In 
fact  Is  equally  bad. 

Prom  thia  view  we  were  lad  to  attack  any 
MoaraUon  as  da  facto  aegregaUon.  Since  the 
flSt  attack  on  aegregaUon  oMne  to  the 
acboote.  tha  sehooU  became  the  first  place 
for  the  attack  on  saparatlon  from  whatever 
OMiM  And  since  tha  law  bad  served  us  weU 
la  ths  first  Instance,  we  chose— our  Uw- 
maksrs  chose— to  use  the  law  for  the  second 
Durposs  also.  The  law.  that  U,  was  appUsd  to 
Sompel  not  merely  an  end  to  eegregatlon  but 
an  end  to  separation  by  forced  Integration. 

U  ,ns  at  this  point  that  we  fsU  Into  ths 
abyss.  The  error  was  not  msrsly  that  ws  ors- 
mxia  a  legal  monstrosity,  or  something  unao- 
oeptable  politically  to  both  whites  and  blacks. 
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that  we 


embraced  an  Idea 


ii 


The  tragedy  U 
morally  wrong. 

That  must  be  reoognlaod  If  we  are  to  un- 
derstand all  else.  For  what  Is  wrong  about 
forced  integration  In  the  schools  Is  not  Its  Im- 
practlcallty.  which  we  all  now  see,  but  lU 
Unmorallty,  which  U  not  yet  fully  grasped. 

liOt  us  consider. 

Imagine,  now,  a  neighborhood  to  which 
96%  of  the  people  are  white,  6%  of  them 
black.  It  U  seU-evldent  that  we  have  here  a 
de  facto  Imbalance.  We  do  not  have  legaJ  seg- 
regation, but  we  do  not  have  IntegraUon 
either,  at  least  not  anything  more  than  "to- 
kenism." 

Let  us  suppose  also  that  for  some  reason — 
any  reason,  economics,  white  hoetlllUes,  or 
perhaps  black  prejudice  against  Uvlng  next 
door  to  whites — the  proportion  does  not 
change.  The  only  way  then  to  change  It  Is  for 
some  of  the  whites  to  move  away  and,  con- 
currently, for  some  blacks  who  live  elsewhere 
to  move  Into  this  neighborhood.  One  Is  not 
enough.  Both  things  must  happen. 

GSBATIMO   Alt    ntaALAMCS 

Or  let  us  suppose  the  proportion  does 
change.  Let  us  suppose  that  for  some  rea- 
son— any  reason,  including  prejudice — large 
numbers  of  white  families  move  out  of  the 
neighborhood,  making  room  for  black  people 
to  move  In.  so  that  after  a  few  years  we  have 
enUrely  reversed  the  proportions.  The  neigh- 
borhood becomes  96%  black.  6%  white. 

Again  we  have  an  Imbalance.  Again  we  do 
not  truly  have  segregation  but  call  It  that.  If 
you  wish;  de  facto  segregation.  In  any  event 
we  do  not  have  integration  In  the  sense  that 
there  Is  a  general  mixing,  together  of  the 
blacks  and  whites. 

Now  suppose  that  we  act  from  the  assump- 
tion that  this  Is  wrong.  That  It  Is  wrong  to 
have  the  neighborhood  either  95''c  white  or 
96%  black.  That  the  mix.  to  be  "right,"  must 
be  some  particular  proportion. 

What  action  Is  to  be  taken?  In  the  first  In- 
stance, do  we  by  law  forcefully  remove  some 
of  the  white  families  from  the  neighborhood 
so  that  we  can  force  in  the  "proper  "  number 
of  black  families?  Or,  In  the  second  Instance, 
do  we  by  law  prohibit  some  of  the  white  fam- 
ilies from  moving  out  of  the  neighborhood? 
If  we  do  either,  who  decides  who  moves,  who 
stays? 

The  example,  of  course.  Is  fanciful.  We  do 
none  of  this.  No  one  has  had  the  political  te- 
merity to  propose  a  law  that  would  send  sol- 
diers to  pick  people  up  and  move  them,  or  to 
block  the  way  and  prevent  them  from  mov- 
ing. No  one  stands  up  and  says  this  Is  the 
moral  thing  to  do. 

Stated  thus  badly,  the  Immorality  of  doing 
such  things  Is  perfectly  clear.  No  one  thinks 
it  moral  to  send  policemen,  or  the  National 
Guard  bayonets  in  hand,  to  corral  people  and 
force  them  into  a  swimming  pool,  or  a  public 
park  or  a  cocktail  party  when  they  do  not 
wish  to  go. 

No  one  pretends  this  la  moral — for  all  that 
anyone  may  deplore  people's  prejudice — be- 
cause everyone  can  see  that  to  do  this  is  to 
make  of  our  society  a  police  state.  The  meth- 
ods, whatever  the  differences  in  Intent,  would 
be  no  different  from  the  tramping  boots  of 
the  Communist,  Nazi  or  Fasclstlc  police 
sUtes. 

AU  thU  betog  fanclftd,  no  one  proposing 
such  things.  It  may  seem  we  have  strayed  far 
from  the  school  Integration  program.  But 
have  we? 

The  essence  of  that  program  Is  that  we 
have  tried  to  apply  to  our  schools  the  meth- 
ods we  would  not  dream  of  applying  to  other 
parts  of  society.  We  have  forced  the  chUdren 
to  move. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the 
forcible  transfer  of  children  from  adiool  to 
school  to  obtain  the  "proper"  racial  mix.  It 
Is.  for  one  thing,  wasteful  of  time,  energy  and 
money  that  could  bette^  be  applied  to  mak- 
ing all  schools  bettsr. 


To  this  practical  Objection  there  Is  also  the 
fact  that  In  concept  It  is  arrogant.  The  tinspo- 
ken  idea  It  rests  upon  Is  that  black  children 
win  somehow  gain  from  putting  their  black 
skins  near  to  white  skins.  This  Is  the  reverse 
coin  of  the  worst  segregationist's  Idea  that 
somehow  the  white  children  will  suffer  from 
putting  their  white  skins  near  to  black  skins. 

Both  are  insolent  assertions  of  white  6ui>e- 
rlorlty.  Both  spring  from  the  same  bitter 
seed. 

Still,  the  practical  difficulties  might  be 
surmounted.  The  implied  arrogance  might  be 
overlooked,  on  the  grounds  that  the  alleged 
superiority  is  not  racial  but  cultural;  or  that, 
further,  both  whites  and  blacks  will  gain 
from  mutual  association.  That  still  leaves  the 
moral  question. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  restated.  Is  It  moral 
for  society  to  apply  to  children  the  force 
which,  If  it  were  appUed  to  adults,  men  would 
know  Immoral?  What  charity,  what  compas- 
sion, what  morality  Is  there  In  forcing  a  child 
as  we  would  not  force  his  father? 

It  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  see,  as  we  have 
seen,  soldiers  standing  guard  so  that  a  black 
child  may  enter  a  white  school.  You  cannot 
help  but  cringe  in  sbame  that  only  this  way  is 
it  done.  But  at  least  then  the  soldiers  are 
standing  for  a  moral  principle — that  no  one, 
child  or  adult,  shall  be  barred  by  the  color  of 
his  skin  from  access  to  what  belongs  to  us  all, 
white  or  black. 

But  It  would  have  been  terrifying  If  those 
same  soldiers  had  been  going  about  the  town 
rounding  up  the  black  children  and  marching 
them  from  their  accustomed  school  to  an- 
other, while  they  went  fearfully  and  their 
parents  wept.  On  that,  I  verily  believe, 
morality  will  brook  no  challenge. 

Thus,  then,  the  abyss.  It  opened  because  In 
fleeing  from  one  moral  wrong  of  the  past,  for 
which  we  felt  guilty,  we  fled  all  unaware  to 
another  Immorality.  The  failure  is  tragic  be- 
cause In  so  doing  we  heajjed  the  burdens 
upon  OMX  children,  who  are  helpless. 

ICTTST    WE   TtTSN   BACK? 

Does  this  mean,  as  many  men  of  good  will 
fear,  that  to  recognise  as  much,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  failure  of  forecd  integration  In  the 
schools,  U  to  surrender,  to  turn  backward  to 
what  we  have  fled  from? 

Surely  not.  There  remains,  and  we  as  a 
people  must  insist  upon  It,  the  moral  Impera- 
tive that  no  one  should  be  denied  bis  place  In 
society,  bis  dignity  as  a  human  being,  be- 
cause of  his  color.  Not  in  the  schools  only,  but 
in  his  livelihood  and  his  life.  No  custom,  no 
tradition,  no  trickery  should  be  allowed  to 
evade  that  Imperative. 

That  we  can  insist  upon  without  violating 
the  other  moral  Imperative.  So  long  as  he 
does  not  encroach  upon  others,  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  walk  where  he  would 
not  walk,  live  where  he  would  nac  live,  share 
what  company  be  would  shun,  think  what  he 
would  not  think,  believe  what  be  believes  not. 

If  we  grasp  the  distinction,  we  will  follow  a 
tragic  failure  with  a  giant  step.  And  God 
willing,  not  Just  In  the  schools. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prtoted  In  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  a  very  perceptive  black 
commentator,  WUUam  Raspberry,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  20.  1970,  to  which  he  truth- 
fully states  that  "Concentration  on  in- 
tegration Is  Doing  LltUe  for  Education." 

He  talks  about  busing,  and  his  con- 
cluding paragraph  is : 

But  it  has  accomplished  nothing  useful 
when  It  has  meant  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  reluctant  youngsters  to  schools 
they'd  rather  not  attend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Ftom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,  IfllO] 
OoMcnrraATiOH    oa    Ximaaanoii    Is    Dooia 

LXTTIM     worn     BODCATTOW 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Racial  segregation  in  public  schools  is 
both  foolish  and  wrong,  which  has  led  a  lot 
of  us  to  suppose  that  school  Integration  must, 
therefore,  be  wise  and  Just. 

It  ain't  necessarily  so.  It  may  be  that  one 
reason  why  the  schools,  particularly  in 
Washington,  are  doing  such  a  poor  Job  of 
educating  black  children  is  that  we  have 
spent  too  much  effort  on  Integrattog  the 
schools  and  too  little  on  Improving  them. 

The  preoccupation  with  racial  integration 
follows  in  part  from  a  misreading  of  what 
the  suit  that  led  to  the  1954  desegregation 
decision  was  all  about. 

The  suit  was  based  (tacitly,  at  least)  on 
what  might  be  called  the  hostage  theory. 
It  was  clear  that  hlack  students  were  suffer- 
ing under  the  dual  school  systems  that  were 
the  rule  in  the  South.  It  was  also  clear  that 
only  the  "separate"  part  of  the  separate-but- 
equal  doctrine  was  being  enforced. 

CivU  rights  leaders  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  their 
children  would  have  equal  education  with 
white  children  was  to  make  sure  that  they 
received  the  same  education,  to  the  same 
classrooms. 

Nor  would  the  education  be  merely  equal, 
the  theory  went:  It  would  be  good.  White 
people,  who  after  all  run  things,  are  going 
to  see  to  It  that  their  children  get  a  proper 
education.  II  ours  are  in  the  same  daasrooms. 
they'll  get  a  proper  education  by  osmosis 

That,  at  bottom,  was  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  suit,  no  matter  that  the  legal  ar- 
guments were  largely  sociological,  among 
them,  that  segregated  education  Is  inherent- 
ly unequal. 

(Why  It  ahould  be  Inherently  more  un- 
equal for  blacks  than  for  whites  wasnt 
made  clear.) 

In  any  case,  the  aim  of  the  suit  was  not 
so  much  Integrated  education  btrt  better 
education.  Integration  was  simply  a  means 
to  an  end. 

Mtich  of  the  confusion  today  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  means  has  now  become  an 
end  in  itself.  Stilts  are  being  bitrught  for 
integration,  boundaries  are  being  redrawn, 
busing  is  being  instituted — not  to  Improve 
education  but  to  integrate  classrooms. 
The  results  can  sometimes  be  pathetic. 
In  Washington,  blacks  send  their  children 
(or  have  them  sent)  across  Rock  Creek  Park 
in  pursuit  of  the  dream  of  good  education. 
But  as  the  blacks  come,  the  whites  leave, 
and  Increasingly  we  find  ourselves  busing 
children  from  all-black  neighborhoods  all 
the  way  acroes  towTi  to  schools  that  are 
rapidly  becoming  all -black. 

The  Trt-School  setup  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington is  a  ease  In  point.  Of  tbe  three  ele- 
mentary schools  In  the  area.  «mly  one  was 
considered  a  good  school :  Amld<m,  where  the 
cblldren  erf  the  black  and  white  well-to-do 
attended.  Bowen  and  Syphax,  poptilated  al- 
most exclusively  by  poor  kids  from  tbe  proj- 
ects, were  rated  lousy  schools. 

Then  tbe  hostage  theory  was  appUed.  A 
plan  was  worked  out  whereby  all  first-  and 
second-graders  In  the  area  would  attend  «»e 
school,  all  third-  and  fourth-graders  a  sec- 
ond, and  aU  fifth-  and  sixth-grader*  the 
third. 

The  well-to-do  parents  would  see  to  It 
that  their  chUdren  got  a  good  education. 
All  the  poor  parmts  had  to  do  was  to  see 
to  It  that  their  children  were  to  the  same 
classrooms. 

That  was  the  theory.  What  happened,  o* 
course.  Is  that  Instead  of  sprinkling  their 
children  around  three  schools,  tbe  loxary 
blgh-rtse  dweUers.  Mack  and  white,  paeteed 
their  youngsters  off  to  private  sebooL  Wow 
Instead  of  one  good  and  two  bad  schools. 
Southwest  Washington  has  tlnee  bad  eaas. 
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After  18  yean,  we  should  hAve  learned 
that  the  boatace  theory  doesn't  work  Thla 
is  not  to  suggcM  that  integration  U  bad  but 
that  It  must  become  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

Busing  makes  some  sense  (as  a  temporary 
measure)  when  lu  purpose  U  to  transport 
children  from  neighborhoods  with  over- 
crowded classrooms  to  schools  where  there  Is 
space  to  spare. 

It  works  to  a  limited  degree  when  it  In- 
volves children  whose  parents  want  them 
bused  across  town  for  specific  reasons. 

But  It  has  accomplished  nothing  useful 
when  It  has  meaut  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  reluctant  youugsters  to  schools 
they  d  rather  not  attend. 

The  notion  will  win  me  the  embarrassing 
support  of  segregationist  blgou.  but  Isn't  It 
about  time  we  started  concentrating  on 
educating  children  where  they  are? 

Mr.  ERVUi.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscord  an 
article  written  by  the  perceptive  com- 
mentator. Richard  Wilson,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  SUr  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1970.  entitled  "Has  Integra- 
tion Reached  Its  Practical  Ldmits?" 

In  this  article.  Mr.  Wilson  points  out 
something  all  of  us  know,  although  it  is 
denied  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  that  the  North  has  refused  to 
accept  these  things. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  18.  1»70) 
Has  Iktcceatiom  Rcathcb  I'TS  PmAcnCAL 
Liitrrs? 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
The  present  school  crlsla  should  be  better 
trnderstood.    It    Involve*    not    merely    equal 
treatment.  North  and  South,  on  school  de- 
segregation. 

A  general  principle  Is  involved  applying  to 
housing,  employment  and  other  practical  and 
legal  matters  of  race  adjustment  but.  more 
than  that,  the  more  highly  sensitised  Issue 
of  enforced  racial  Integrations  based  on 
morals,  ethics  and  Justice. 

A  crisis  has  thus  been  created.  It  goes 
beyond  the  strictly  constitutional  require- 
ment for  the  desegregation  of  aU  public 
facUlUas. 

Now  the  courts  and  certain  agencies  of 
government  are  saying  that  absence  of  overt 
discrimination  Is  not  enough.  There  must 
be  plans,  goals  and  quotas  superseding  aU 
established  Uvlng  patterns  which  wUl  mix 
the  race*  as  a  htimanltarlan  and*  •octal 
requirement. 

"mis  la  what  the  North  has  refused  to 
accept.  In  tb*  North.  South,  East  and  Weat 
people  have  adjusted  their  lives  to  accommo- 
date their  personal  racial  integration  to  the 
practical  level  they  regard  as  desirable  or 
necessary  under  their  own  circumstances. 

Ptor  example.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff's  re- 
cent anculsbed  support  of  the  Stennis 
H>andment  tor  equal  treatment.  North  and 
Soath.  must  be  taken  against  the  background 
of  the  bitter  refusal  of  white*  In  his  own 
sute  of  Connecticut  to  change  their  Uvlng 
patterns  to  conform  to  school .  Integration 
plans.  They  do  not.  In  short,  want  busing. 

As  another  example,  a  state  Judge  in  Cali- 
fornia baa  ordered  the  enforced  Integra- 
tion— not  merely  desegregation— of  the  Los 
Angrtes  schools  on  a  basis  requiring  the  dally 
movamant  of  many  thousands  of  chUdren 
over  lone  itttf*"*—  In  that  vast  area. 

If  such  principles  are  to  be  carried  into 
the  general  life  of  the  country,  such  addi- 
tional action  as  this  might  be  expected; 
Fixed  quotas  of  Negro  residency  In  new  sub- 
urbMi  subdlvlaloos.  eetabUabed  goal*  or 
quotas  of  Negro  employment  In  all  buatnaaeas 


and  professions;  fixed  quotas  of  admission 
of  Negroes  In  all  InstltuUons  of  higher  learn- 
ing; fixed  quotas  of  Negro  employment  by 
public  agencies. 

Then,  to  carry  the  matter  a  step  fur- 
ther. It  might  be  considered  logical  that  all 
churches,  clubs,  organizations  should  as  a 
matter  of  social  right,  contain  Negroes  in 
proportion  to  their  niunbers  of  the  local  and 
general  populatlou. 

The  line  between  what  Is  called  de  jure 
regregatlon  and  de  facto  segregation  would 
thus  be  crossed.  A  tremendous  amount  of 
confusion  and  passion  has  been  aroused 
bectuse  so  many  whites  and  blacks  do  not 
wish  to  cross  the  line. 

This  hai  Impeded  the  integration  of  the 
school  system  In  all  sections  of  the  country. 
As  Rlblcoff  has  stated,  the  whites  Just  move 
away  from  areas  In  which  the  Integration  of 
the  public  schools  passes  their  accepUnce 
or  tolerance,  and  that  varies  with  individuals. 
The  temptation  Is  to  say  that  this  nation 
will  not  accept  racial  integration  regardless 
of  what  the  courU  say  or  government  agen- 
cies do.  That  would  not  be  literally  correct. 
There  has  been  much  integration  at  least  on 
the  fringes  of  contacU  between  the  two 
races. 

Bu:  the  question  presents  itself  whether 
such  integration  as  there  has  been  Ium  come 
to  lU  practical  limits,  for  some  Ume  to 
come,  at  least. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  what 
Congress  has  defined,  what  government  agen- 
cies are  doing  and  wliat  the  lower  courU 
are  saying.  Employment  Is  a  case  in  point. 
Congress  says  there  should  be  no  quotas  of 
Necro  employment  The  government  has.  In 
effect,  established  such  quotas  In  the  build- 
ing trades. 

The  Supreme  Court  does  not  tell  If  de  facto 
segregation  resulting  from  living  patterns 
is  constitutional  or  not.  Lower  courts,  never- 
theless. eatabUah  integration  planes  affecting 
neighborhood  living  patterns. 

In  many  instances,  desegregation  has 
merely  created  new  segregaUon.  The  leading 
impression  Is  one  of  helplessness  and  baffle- 
ment because  the  nation  wUl  not  integrate 
Itself  soclaUy  on  more  than  a  token  basis, 
and  that  causes  such  cries  of  despair  as 
Rlblcoff's. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Before  yielding  the  floor. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  amendment.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  this  in  order  that  It  might  have 
a  better  image  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
than  the  image  which  will  be  projected 
U  the  people  think  that  either  Senators 
lack  knowledge  of  what  the  Constitution 
means,  although  they  are  required  to 
support  It.  or  that  Senators  do  not  have 
the  fortitude  to  stand  up  and  face 
squarely  one  of  the  most  crucial  Issues 
confronting  our  cotmtry. 

I  fear— In  fact.  I  know— that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  which  is  a  rather 
weasel-worded  thing  at  best,  will  tend 
to  create  this  latter  image  of  the  Senate 
In  the  minds  of  the  i>eople. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

■xHiarr  1 
DcrsBTiCKirT  or  Hkalth. 
Bbucation,  ans  Weltabx. 

Hon.  WAaaK.'«  O.  Uacnuson. 
Chmirman.  Subcommittee  on  Departmentt  of 
Labor,  mnd  Health.  KducatUm,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Balated  Agencie*.  Commtttea  on 
ApproprlatUm*.  VS.  Senate,  WatMngton. 
D.C. 
DxAa  SxNAToa  llAONuaoM:  This  letter  con- 
tains our  comments  and  recommendations  on 
HJl.  1N31,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvse  yesterday,  Pebruary  1*. 

Statemenu  are  enclosed  which  deeerlbe  the 
effect   of    the   House   action   on   HR.    15031 


wherever  this  action  differs  from  either  the 
President's  budget,  as  amended,  or  from 
H.R.  13111  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  I  am  also  enclosing  a  listing  of  all 
the  amendments  which  this  Department 
recommends  to  H.R.  15031  as  passed  by  the 
House.  Otherwise,  I  would  like  to  confine  the 
contenU  of  this  letter  to  the  implications 
of  the  House  action  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  HR.  13111. 

Let  me  express  my  Judgment  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  does  not  adequately  re- 
spond to  the  objections  that  the  President 
made  on  H.R.  13111  and  that  served  as  the 
basU  for  his  veto  When  examined  In  these 
terms,  it  is  clear  that  the  bill  continues  to 
carry  the  same  excesses  and  faults  that 
caused  the  President  to  veto  this  iniporUut 
and  vital  measure  in  the  first  place.  Specifi- 
cally comparing  the  bill  with  each  of  the 
reasons  cited  by  the  President  in  hU  veto 
message,  I  find  that  It  would— 

1.  Still  add  almost  SOOO  mllUon  to  the 
President's  original  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
thereby  continue  the  Infiatlonary  character- 
istics of  the  vetoed  bill. 

a.  Still  be  the  all-time  high  for  increases 
over  any  President's  budget  for  HEW— bar 
none.  No  previous  Congress  has  ever  added 
so  much  to  the  HEW  appropriation  for  any 
year.  _  , 

3  Still  constitute  by  far  the  largest  in- 
crease over  the  Presidents  budget  for  any 
1070  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  01st 
Congress.  .^    .^     » 

4.  Continue  to  impose  on  the  President 
large  increases  In  mandatory  formula  grant 
programs  over  which  the  President  can 
exercise  little  or  no  control  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  overall  Federal  budget.  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  carries  more  than 
$848  million  In  Increases  for  mandatory  for- 
mula grants  without  one  single  word  of  lan- 
guage or  other  authority  that  would  give 
the  President  discretion  over  how  and  when 
these  Increases  might  be  spent. 

5.  Still  add  large  sums  for  what,  in  my 
opinion,  are  marginal  or  misdirected  pro- 
grams which  need  to  be  reevaluated  or  over- 
hauled—not expanded.  Many  of  these  funds 
are  for  activities  which  could  well  be  deferred 
until  such  evaluations  and  reforms  are  com- 
pleted—or until  Inflation  is  checked. 

8.  StlU  add  large  sums  that  cannot  be 
spent  effectively  so  laU  In  the  fiscal  year. 

7.  Continue  to  ignore  the  President's  re- 
quesu  for  new  approaches  and  new  Initia- 
tives for  the  future. 

THX   alLL  CONTUIUXa  TO   BX   IWFl.A'riOHAaT 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President  cited 
Inflation  as  his  first  reason  for  veto.  In  hU 
message,  he  said:  "These  increases  are  ex- 
cessive In  a  period  of  serious  InfUtlonary 
presstire.  We  must  draw  the  Une  and  stick 
to  It  if  we  are  to  stabilize  the  economy." 
That  statement  was  made  about  an  increase 
in  hU  original  budget  that  added  up  to 
more  than  81  a  billion.  We  contend  that  by 
dropping  only  •384  million,  the  House  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's objection  and  In  no  way  represents 
a  "holding  of  the  Une." 

Any  bUl  that  adds  almoet  8000  mUUon 
(8808  million  to  be  exact)  to  the  original 
budget  request  must  be  viewed  as  excessive 
during  this  critical  time  In  the  President's 
flgbt  against  inflation. 

TMB    MIX   TBS   THS    HAKIM   OF   TBS    PBXaXBSirr 

■T    tNcaxAsma   amoomts   roa    mamoatokt 

POaMtTLA   OaAMTS 

In  my  opinion,  this  stands  as  the  most 
grievous  defect  in  the  House  bill.  Despite 
the  President's  suggestion  that  thU  problem 
could  be  solved  through  the  use  of  appro- 
priation language  giving  him  discretionary 
authority  over  such  formula  grants,  the 
Mil.  as  I  said  above,  continues  to  force  upon 
the  President  over  8848  mllUon  in  Increases 
for  mandatory  formula  grants.  If  he  ia  to 
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limit  overall  Federal  spending,  he  must  make 
offsetting  reductions  In  other  programs. 
With  only  *V*  months  remaining,  this  places 
the  President  in  an  absolutely  untenable 
position.  Too  much  of  the  Federal  budget 
Is  already  committed  to  make  such  a  large 
offset  so  late  in  the  year. 

This  factor  alone  would  make  It  impossible 
for  me  to  reconmiend  to  the  President  that 
he  accept  the  bill  in  Its  present  form. 

THE  Bin.  STtl-L  CASXIES  TOO  MUCH  MONEY 
TO  BE  SPENT  TOO  UkTE  IN  THE  FISCAL  TEAR 

The  President  has  already  called  out  atten- 
tion to  what  has  been  a  traditional  concern 
of  the  Congress,  namely,  that  money  not  be 
appropriated  so  late  in  the  fiscal  year  as  to 
invite  hasty  and  unwise  expenditures.  How 
often  has  the  Congress  challenged  June  buy- 
ing by  the  Executive  Branch?  How  often 
has  the  Congress  cut  supplemental  appro- 
priations because  the  money  would  come  too 
late  to  be  spent  wisely?  Yet,  in  this  bUl, 
the  House  seems  to  have  turned  Its  back 
on  sound  Congressional  tradition.  Unless 
the  Senate  reverses  the  House  action,  the 
President  would  stand  alone  as  the  only 
one  who  seems  to  advocate  this  kind  of 
Judgment.  We  have  already  lost  almost  a 
month  since  the  Senate  passed  the  last  bill. 
This,  combined  with  the  continued  rise  in 
Inflation,  makes  It  all  the  more  Important 
that  we  pare  down  those  portions  of  the 
bill  that  would  result  In  end-of-year  spend- 
ing. 

THE  BllJ.  CONTINUES  TO  ADD  SIONET  FOB 
MABCINAL  PBOCBAMS  WHILE  ICNORINC  THE 
PBESISENT'S  PBIOBITIES 

In  his  February  2  letter  to  the  Speaker 
Of  the  House,  enclosed,  the  President  pro- 
posed a  compromise  which  would  add  8440.1 
million  to  his  original  budget  for  HEW. 
Within  this  compromise  were  several  pro- 
grams for  which  the  President  expressed  a 
willingness  to  accept  Congressional  Increases 
In  their  entirety.  In  other  instances,  he  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  Congress  part  way.  Pro- 
posals falling  In  this  category  had  been 
weighed  carefully  for  their  merit  and  prl- 
onty,  for  their  inflationary  impact,  and  In 
terms  of  whether  additional  money  could  be 
wisely  spent  between  now  and  June  30.  Ex- 
cept for  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction, 
Where  the  House  bill  comes  close  to  adopt- 
ing the  President's  February  2  alternatives, 
the  action  of  the  House  brushes  aside  the 
President's  compromise  funding  levels.  The 
bill  continues  to  carry  large  sums  for  school 
equipment,  library  books,  and  other  de- 
ferrable purchases,  while  at  the  same  time 
Ignoring  completely  the  President's  request 
for  reinstatement  of  two  new  Initiatives — 
his  request  for  funds  to  launch  an  experi- 
mental school  program  and  enlarge  the 
dropout  prevention  program. 

BBCOMMENOA'TION    FOB    SENATE    ACTION 

As  I  have  already  said.  Uken  In  Its  present 
form,  I  would  have  no  choice  but  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  he  veto  H.R. 
15031.  Thus,  I  see  the  Senate  as  playing  a 
vital  role  In  avoiding  another  Impasse.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  help  the  Pres- 
ident reach  his  objective.  1  urge  the  Senate 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  reduce  the  over- 
all level  of  appropriations  for  this  Depart- 
ment as  proposed  in  H.R.  15031. 

Based  on  statements  by  the  President  In 
his  veto  message,  and  based  on  the  proposals 
that  he  made  to  the  Congress  In  his  letter  of 
February  3  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  it  Is 
quite  clear  that  the  President  desires  to  find 
an  accommodation.  There  are  two  approaches 
open  to  the  Senate,  either  of  which,  I  am 
confident,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent. These  are: 

1.  Modify  BJl.  15031  so  that  It  would  reflect 
the  proposals  made  by  the  President  In  his 
letter  to  the  Speaker  of  February  2.  In  his 
letter,  the  President  proposed  amendments 
which  provided  Inereaaes  over  bis  original 
budget  totaling  8440  mllllqn.  The  President's 


proposals  would  result  In  a  1070  budget  that 
totals  816,700,705,000.  This  would  provide  a 
total  budget  for  this  Department  that  is  al- 
most 10  percent  higher  than  that  approved 
by  the  Congress  for  1060.  The  increases  pro- 
posed by  the  President  over  the  vetoed  1070 
appropriation  bill  are  as  follows: 

$238  million  for  Impacted  area  aid 

870  million  for  basic  grants  for  vocational 
education 

$25  million  for  grants  for  education  of  the 
disadvantaged  under  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 

$40  million  m  additional  funds  for  supple- 
mentary education  services  and  other  forms 
of  support  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation 

$10  million  for  public  library  services 

86  million  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped 

$8.8  million  for  education  professions  de- 
velopment 

$20.7  million  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health 

$10  million  to  accelerate  the  rubella  vac- 
cination program 

87  million  to  intensify  air  pollution  re- 
search efforts 

$4  million  for  treatment  of  alcoholism 

The  listing  of  amendments  enclosed  would 
bring  the  bill  Into  full  agreement  with  the 
President's  Pebruary  2  alternative. 

2.  The  second  course  open  to  the  Senate 
which  would  clearly  in  my  view,  satisfy  the 
President  would  be  to  Include  language  In 
the  bill  giving  the  President  discretionary 
authority  over  the  so-called  mandatory 
formula  grants  which  make  up  such  a  large 
share  of  the  bill.  As  the  matter  stands,  the 
bin  calls  for  almost  $4.3  blUlon  in  mandatory 
formula  grants. 

Our  enclosed  list  of  recommended  amend- 
ments Includes  a  general  provision  which 
would.  If  adopted,  resolve  the  issue. 

Ill  other  words,  the  simple  action  of  in- 
cluding this  one  piece  of  language  In  the 
bill  could  make  it  possible  for  the  President 
to  accept  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  should  this  course  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  the  President  and  this  Department 
are  committed  to  the  obligation  of  all  funds, 
including  the  so-called  mandatory  formula 
grants,  to  at  least  the  levels  Indicated  In  the 
President's  Pebruary  2  budget  amendments. 
T'his,  of  course,  includes  Impacted  area  aid. 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  might  well 
prove  to  be  the  quickest  and  simplest  way 
to  solve  our  problem.  As  I  understand  it,  al- 
though a  similar  provision  included  In  the 
House  Committee  bill  was  deleted  on  a  "point 
of  order"  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  should 
such  a  provision  be  later  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  agreed  to  by  House-Senate  Con- 
ferees, the  House  rule  would  not  permit  its 
deletion  a  second  time  on  a  "point  of  order." 
In  other  words,  if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt 
this  language.  It  seems  to  me  that  Its  chances 
for  final  approval  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
would  be  quite  good. 

CENEBAL     PBOVISIONS     IN      B.R.      1S931 

There  are  three  general  provisions  carried 
in  the  House  bill  which  are  of  concern  to 
this  Department — sections  408,  4O0,  and  410. 

As  you  know,  sections  408  and  400  are  iden- 
tical with  provisions  contained  In  HJl.  13111, 
as  originally  passed  by  the  House.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Senate  follow  exactly 
the  same  course  of  action  It  followed  in  deal- 
ing with  these  provisions  in  H.R.  13111. 

Insofar  as  the  new  section  410  of  the  bill 
Is  concerned,  it  Is  my  belief  that  It  may 
well  have  been  born  out  of  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  House  concerning  the  role 
and  activities  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of 
this  Department.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  not 
the  role  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  and  the  law.  That 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  courts.  Once  the 
oourU  have  acted,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Department  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  school  districts  m  their  efforts  to  comply 


with  court  decisions.  Because  the  courU  have 
already  In  many  Instances,  decreed  that 
"free<k>m  of  choice  plans"  that  result  In 
dlscTimlnatlon  are  Ulegal,  all  that  section 
410  can  do  Is  prevent  this  Department  from 
worltlng  with  and  helping  local  school  dis- 
tricts who  are  trying  to  comply  with  such 
court  orders.  Because  section  410  does  not 
appear  to  be  consistent  with  actions  of  the 
courts,  it  could  only  produce  an  administra- 
tive nightmare  for  our  Department.  If  we 
are  to  avoid  the  administrative  chaos  that 
this  section  would  produce  at  all  levels,  sec- 
tion 410  should  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  as 
anxious  as  we  are  to  complete  action  on  this 
appropriation  bill.  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  Senate  modify  the  House  Mil  along 
either  of  the  two  lines  suggested  above. 
Our  Department  stands  ready  to  support  and 
help  you  to  this  end  in  every  way  possible. 

I  have  furnished  Senator  Cotton  with   a 
courtesy  copy  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 


Seeretan/. 

Requested  Amendments 
Amendments  Requested  by  the  Department 
of  Health,   Education,  and  Welfare  to  H.R. 
16931  01st  Congress,  First  Session  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States: 

•nTLE  n— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

EDUCAITON,  AND  WELFARE 

Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 

Health  Service 

air  pollution  control 

1.  Page  12,  Une  18,  strike  out  "8108,000,000  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8102,800,000 '. 

2.  Page  12,  line  199,  strike  out  "845.000,000  " 
and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "830,000,000". 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Aoministbation 
mental  health 

3.  Page  14,  Une  11,  strike  out  "8360,302.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8354,002.000". 

4.  Page  14,  line  12,  strUie  out  "847,600,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "841,200,000". 

HOfiPITAI,  CONSTRUCTION 

5.  Page  17,  Une  1,  strike  out  "8176,123,000" 
and  '•881,300,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"8163,023,000"  and  "860,000,000". 

6.  Page  17,  Une  6,  strike  out  "800,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8100,000,000". 

7.  Page  17,  Une  11,  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

"DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  MEDICAL  PACILITIES 

"For  grants  of  $3,500,000  and  loans  of  86,- 
600,000  for  nonprofit  private  faculties  pur- 
suant to  the  District  ot  Columbia  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1068  (PubUc 
Law  00-457)  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

National  Institutes  or  Health 

NAITONAL    INSTTTOTB    OF    ABTHRITIS    AND 
metabolic  DISEABXS 

8.  Page  20,  Une  0,  strike  out  "8146,334,000  " 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8137.668,000". 

NATIONAL  tNBimTTX  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES 
AND   BXaOKB 

0.  Page  30,  Une  14,  strike  out  "8106,078.000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "8101,366.000". 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTl   OF   AIXBXCT    AND 
INFECTIOUS   DISEASES 

10.  Page  20,  line  10,  strike  out  "103,6M,- 
600"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "8103380.000." 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   OF   GENBRAL   MEDICAI. 
SCIENCES 

11.  Page  31,  une  2.  strike  out  "8164.644,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8164,288.000". 

GKN^UU.   RBHBSBTH   ANB  BIBVlCaa 

13.  Page  21,  line  34.  Btrtke  out  'VW.aM.OOO" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tbereoC  "880.098,000". 
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19    Pag*  n.  UiM  15.  ttrlk*  out  *'«3S4.410.- 
000"  And  toMTt  In  U«a  tbereof  ■'•334.330,000''. 

OSNTAL    HBALTR 

14   Pitc*  33.  Ua*  14.  •trike  out  "•11.733.000" 
and  inaart  In  U«u  therwf  "•10387.000". 
■tnLMMOB  ANv  rAcn.ims 

15.  Page  34.  Une  ».  strtlte  out  "•1.900.000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•1.000.000". 


Omcx  or  Edccation 

ELKMSMTABT    *!»»    »«CONn<UIT    OUCATIOK 

1«.  Page  26.  line  18.  strike  out  after  'title*" 
the  numeral  "II". 

17.  Page  36.  U«>e  22.  atrtke  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

"•353.383.000;  of  which  •50.000.000  ahaU  be 
for  achool  Ubrary  reeourcee.  textbook*.  *nd 
other  inatrvicUonal  materials  under  tlUe  II 
of  said  Act  of  1»«5;  gliajasoOO '  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "•330.393.000.  of  which  •IM. 

393X)00 '.  ^    ,  „      . 

18.  Pege  37.  Une  1.  sUlke  out  the  (oUowlng: 
"•17.000.000  shall  be  for  guidance,  coun- 
seling, and  tesung  under  title  V-A  of  said  Act 

of  1968". 

19.  Page  37.  line  5.  strike  out  •5.000.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •••15.000.000'. 

20.  Page  27.  Une  8.  strike  out  "•as.OOO.OOO  " 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•10.000.000". 

31  Page  37.  Une  12,  strike  out  •••38«.160.- 
700"  and  Inaert  in  Ueu  thereo*  "•240.1S5.700". 

22.  Page  27.  Une  18.  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing 

"meiBtwnowAi.  «jinri»w«T 

ror  equipment  and  minor  remodeUng  and 
SUte  admlnlstrattve  serrloea  under  title  in- 
A  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Bdticatlon  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended.  •43.740.000;  Provided. 
mat  allotments  under  sections  302 (a)  and 
305  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  EducaUon  Act. 
for  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  ahaU 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  •40.740.000  for 
granu  to  States  and  on  the  basis  of  tLOOO.- 
000  for  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools, 
and  aUotmenU  under  secUon  302(b»  of  said 
Act  for  admlnlatraUve  services  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  •2.000.000." 

SCHOOL  aamsTANC*  n*  rtoKMALLX  affsctw) 


31.  Page  31.  Une  13.  strike  out  "•3J00.000" 
and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•1.680.000". 

32.  Page  31.  Une  18.  strike  out  "•17J»0,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•IS.OOO.OOO". 

UBBAanS  AN*  COMliTTXTTT  SBBflCCS 

S3.  Page  31.  Une  23.  after  "I"  strike  out 

34.  Page  33.  line  6.  strike  out  "•148381.- 
000  of  which  •35.000.000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  '•117.709.000.  of  which  •37.500.000'. 

35.  Page  32.  line  8.  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing: "•9,185.000.  to  remain  available  through 
June  30.  1971.  shaU  be  lor  granu  lor  public 
Ubrary  construction  under  title  II  of  such 
Act  " 

36  Page  32.  line  17.  strike  out  "»6.737.000  ' 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof     M  500.000". 

37.  Page  32.  line  22.  suike  out  '  45 .083.000  ' 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  '••4.000.000". 

KDUCATION  roa  TH«  HANOICA^PH> 

38  Page  33,  Une  11,  strike  out  "•100.000,000. 
of    which    •29.190.000"    and    Uisert    In    Ueu 
^thereof   "•91.850,000.  of  which  •29.250,000". 

■CSXAaCH   AND  TKAINING 

39.  Page  33.  Une  23.  strike  out  "•85.750.000  ° 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•95.250.000". 

40  Page  34.  Une  7.  strike  out  ". '  and  In- 
sert the  following  "and  •9.600.000  to  remain 
available  through  June  30.  1971,  shall  be 
available  under  said  Cooperative  Research 
Act  for  experimental  schools." 

Social  ano  lUHAanjTATiON  Smvics 

caANTS  roa  aiHAanJTATioN  sovices  and 
rAcnrnxs 

41.  Page  37.  Une  16.  strike  out  "•464.783.- 
000  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•461.283.- 
000". 

42  Page  37.  line  23,  strike  out  ••4,050.000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•550.000'. 

MSMTAL    BXTAaOATION 

43  Page  38.  Une  23,  strike  out  "•37,000.000. 
of  which  •12.081.000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  •33.000300.  of  which  •8.031. 000". 

MATEaMAL    AKB    CKZLD    USALTH    AlfD    WSLTAaS 

44  Page  39.  Une  11.  strike  out  •'•284.800.- 
000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  •••383.400.000'". 

TITLE  IV— OKNXRAL  PKOVI8IOKS 


23  Page  28.  line  7.  strike  out  "•530.567.- 
000  of  which  •505.500.000'  and  Insert  Ui  Ueu 
thereof  "•440.167300  of  which  •435.000,000". 

34  Page  38.  Une  18.  strike  out  "."  and 
insert  " :  Prorided  fuUher.  That  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  an  agency  pursuant  to  said 
title  (except  section  7 )  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  «*»»il  not  be  leas,  by  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  current  expenditures  for  free 
pubUo  education  made  by  such  agency  for 
the  ttacal  year  190B.  than  the  amount  of  Itt 
•nutlement  under  said  Utle  (except  section 
7)  for  the  fiscal  year  1969." 

BtrcATioM  raoraasioNS  DxrxLOFMKirr 

25  Page  28.  Une  23.  strike  out  "'•107300.- 
000  of  which  •18,250,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "•103.750.000.  of  which  •15,000,000". 

HIBI**!    XDCCATIOM 

26  Page  39.  Une  18.  strike  out  "•871.874,- 
000"  and  Ineert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8771.774300". 

27.  Page  30.  Une  13.  strike  out  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "and  •33.000.000  shall  be  for  grants  for 
construction  of  other  academic  faclUUee  ". 

38  Page  30.  line  17.  strike  out  "•332.100- 
000""  and  inaert  to  Ueu  tbereof  "•166.000,000". 

VOCATIOMAL  KVUCA-nOM 

29.  Page  31.  line  5.  strike  out  "•391.716.- 
000"  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•847316.000"". 

30.  Page  81.  Une  7.  strike  out  the  f oUow- 
lng: "630.000.000  shaU  be  for  programs 
under  section  103(b)  of  said  Vocational  Edu- 
caUon Act  of  1963,  including  development 
and  administration  of  Stote  plans  and  eval- 
uation and  dlseemlnatlon  actlvlUes  author- 
ized under  aeetlon  103(c)  of  said  Act.  and 
•6.000300  for  work-etudy  program*  under 
part  H  or  nld  Aet." 


45    Page  60.   Une   19.  after  "408."  Insert: 
"Except  as  required  by  the  ConaUtutlon. 

46.  Page  61.  Une  1.  after  "409."  insert  'Ex- 
cept as  required  by  the  ConaUtutlon". 

47.  Page  61.  after  "'410."  strike  out  the 
following: 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  to  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  provide,  formulate,  carry 
out.  or  implement,  any  plan  which  would 
deny  to  any  student  because  of  hU  or  her 
race  or  eolor,  the  right  or  privilege  of  attend- 
ing any  pubUc  school  of  hi*  or  her  choice 
as  selected  by  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian." 

^TtA  Insert  In  Ueu  tbereof: 

"In  the  administration  of  any  program 
provided  for  in  thU  Act.  as  to  which  the  al- 
location, grant.  apporUonment.  or  other  dls. 
trlbuUon  of  funds  among  reclplenU  U  re- 
quired to  be  determined  by  appUcatlon  of  a 
formula  Involving  the  amount  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  avaUable  for  distribution, 
the  amount  available  for  expenditure  or  ob- 
ligation (as  determined  by  the  President) 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount  ^pro- 
prtaled  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
appUcatlon  of  the  formula" 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President.  1  have  listened  with  • 
great  deal  of  Interest  to  the  debate.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  possible  con- 
fusion as  to  the  p)osition  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes.  Insofar  as  I 


have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  position 
of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
not  changed.  I  think  It  is  very  clear  that 
he  believes  In  the  equal  appUcatlon  of 
the  law  In  all  SUtes.  He  Is  opposed  to 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance.  He  is 
strongly  opposed  to  anything  that  will 
break  up  the  basic  value  of  the  legendary 
condition  of  the  neighborhood  school. 
I  am  too. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  the  rec- 
ord of  the  previous  debate.  We  have  been 
over  the  same  ground.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  added  or  changed. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1969,  shows  that  those  opposing 
the  amendment  thought  It  was  unnec- 
essary. If  the  provisions  of  sections  408 
and  409  were  unconstitutional  this  lan- 
guage wiU  not  add  anything.  I  have  been 
concerned  as  to  exactly  what  Is  consU- 
tutional. 

I  find  that  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
history  of  our  great  Nation,  it  depends 
upon  what  the  particular  group  sitting 
in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  parUcular 
moment  decides  Is  constitutional.  This 
Is  a  cause  of  concern  to  me.  and  I  would 
hope  that  some  time  in  the  not  too  dis- 
Unt  future  a  safeguard  in  these  matters 
could  be  built  into  the  protecUon  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  amendments  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  force  a 
school  district  to  take  any  action  Involv- 
ing the  busing  of  studenU.  It  Is  said  in 
the  opinion  that  instead  of  being  in  con- 
flict with  tiie  Corwtitution.  they  are  In 
harmony  with  the  equal  protecUon 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  as  Inter- 
preted in  1954  by  the  Supreme  Court.  1 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  this  par- 
ticular amendment 

I  refer  to  a  sUtement  I  made  In  thus 
matter  on  February  26.  rdeased  to  my 
constituents  In  my  SUte.  I  said: 

Suddeny,  our  naUon  and  our  SUU  are 
faced  with  a  renewed  educaUonal  crl*l»  .  .  . 


This  was  because  of  a  Judgment  that 
was  passed  down  by  a  Judge  in  U»  An- 
geles I  do  not  Ua  any  way  wish  to  criUcize 
the  Judge  or  his  decision.  But  this  crisis 
came  in  my  SUte.  in  lU  chief  city,  as  a 
direct  result  of  that  Judge's  findings. 

All  men  have  an  absolute  right  to 
share  Ui  the  privileges  and  duUes  of  this 
great  Nation— regardless  of  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  color. 

I  have  consistently  voted  for  civil 
rights  for  all  men  during  my  first  term 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  a 
coauthor  of  the  1965  ClvU  Rlghte  Act. 

However.  I  believe  mandatory  busing 
of  schoolcliildren  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance in  California  schools  is  impractical. 
Courts  who  do  not  consider  the  full  con- 
sequences of  their  decisions  are  thought- 
less. They  do  not  help  our  society  in  try- 
ing to  solve  critical  social  problems.  They 
hurt  progress  rather  than  cause  It. 

To  force  a  group  of  youngsters  to  leave 
their  neighborhoods  and  be  bused 
across  town  Just  to  comply  with  a  math- 
ematical formula  laid  down  by  a  slide- 
rule  Jurist  Is  not  Just,  fair,  or  equlUble. 

It  solves  no  problems,  but  It  does  cre- 
ate some.  Not  the  least  of  these  problems 
Is  that  busing  interferes  with  special 
programs  designed  specifically  to  reach 
(heminoriUe*. 
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Such  as  the  program  In  which  I  take 
great  pride,  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram, a  program  designed  to  give  equal 
opportunity  of  learning  to  youngsters  In 
my  SUte  who  come  from  Spanish- 
speaking  homes,  who  go  into  the  school 
system  not  understanding  the  language 
used  there. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  there  was 
a  law  in  my  SUte  that  prohibited  bilin- 
gual education.  Fortunately,  with  the 
help  of  my  distinguished,  long-time 
friend,  the  Governor  of  the  SUte,  that 
law  was  changed  quickly.  Then,  with 
the  help  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, on  which  I  am  pleased  to  serve, 
we  got  the  bilingual  education  program 
sUrted.  It  is  proving  to  be  very  success- 
ful. It  is  proving  to  be  practical.  It  is 
proving  to  be  sometlilng  that  should  have 
been  done  many,  many  years  ago. 

I  believe — and  I  so  voted  last  week— 
that  everyone  in  this  Nation  should 
be  equally  affected  by  the  law — North 
or  South,  East  or  West. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  in  this  Chamber 
should  write  specific  laws  for  any  par- 
ticular area  or  vary  them  by  town  or 
SUte. 

We  are  one  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  in 
granting  special  privilege  or  imposing 
special  punishment  to  one  section  of  this 
country. 

I  went  to  an  Integrated  school  when 
I  was  a  youngster,  a  school  in  which  I 
believe  75  to  80  percent  of  the  students 
were  Negroes.  The  experience  certainly 
has  not  done  me  any  harm,  and  I  believe 
the  experience  has  helped  me  to  under- 
sUnd  the  problems  and,  hopefully,  to  add 
my  voice  in  finding  solutions  to  bring 
about  the  important  final  result  of  equal 
education  of  high  quality,  not  based  on 
some  mathematical  balance,  but  based 
on  the  expertise  of  the  teachers,  the  com- 
monsense  and  practical  approach  of  the 
curriculum,  to  accomplish  the  basic  pur- 
pose in  order  to  give  the  young  people 
a  background  and  undersUnding  and 
the  tools  which  wUl  be  needed  for  them 
to  take  their  proper,  productive  place  in 
our  society  as  they  grow  up,  without  any 
impediment. 

Now  I  have  to  be  practical.  In  repre- 
senting the  largest  SUte  in  the  Union. 
I  am  forced  to  be.  We  know  a  good  deal 
about  integration  in  California.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  read 
about  a  town  called  Delano,  about  which 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misin- 
formation. Delano,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
as  successful  and  toUlly  integrated  town 
as  there  is  anywhere  in  the  United  SUtes. 
There  is  another  town  in  my  SUte, 
Watts,  about  which  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  misinformation.  It  is  not  a  ghetto. 
It  is  a  fine  community  with  fine  people, 
good  houses,  good  schools,  and  good  chil- 
dren growing  up  there.  A  small  part  of 
the  neighborhood  is  bad.  I  venture  to  say 
there  is  not  a  town  or  city  in  this  country 
that  has  not  got  one  small  area  of  which 
they  are  not  proud. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  made 
great  improvements.  That  was  not  a  new 
problem  with  California.  It  is  one  I  knew 
something  about  many  years  ago  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  Many  of  us  on  the 
west  coast  have  been  working  on  the 
problems  that  were  concentrated  In  the 


bad  areas  to  see  if  we  could  not  do  away 
with  them,  properly  and  constructively, 
and  in  some  other  fashion  than  with 
molotov  cockUils  or  burning  down  stores 
and  buildings. 

There  is  a  better  way— a  much  better 
way. 

The  latest  figures  I  have  available 
show  that  382,000  Negro  pupils  go  to 
California  schools.  That  is  9  percent  of 
the  toUl  enrollment.  There  are  613,000 
Spanish-American  students  in  the 
schools  in  California.  That  is  14  percent 
of  the  toUl  enrollment. 

Busing  will  cost  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
alone  |40  million,  money  which  they  do 
not  have.  If  they  had  it,  they  could  find 
a  much  better  way  to  spend  it,  and  tliat 
is  by  increasing  the  quality  of  education. 

Busing  will  cost  the  SUte  of  California 
$140  million  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
neither  benefit  education  nor  advance 
social  progress. 

What  of  the  people  Involved? 

What  of  the  rights  of  the  families  who 
say — and  I  get  irienty  of  mall  on  this,  I 
guess  as  much  as  any  Member  of  this 
body — "I  do  not  want  my  child  sent  18, 
20,  or  30  miles  to  another  school.  I  do 
not  want  my  child  to  have  to  spend  2V2 
to  3  hours  a  day  on  a  bus,  being  Uken 
from  one  area  to  another." 

These  people  are  not  racist,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, they  are  merely  concerned  par- 
ents who  would  like  to  have  quality  edu- 
cation provided  for  their  children  and 
they  feel — as  I  do— in  order,  at  long  last, 
to  create  equal  opportunity  for  all  the 
citizens  of  this  coimtry. 

Busing  to  fulfill  a  mathematical  equa- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  is  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Judicial  branch 
of  our  Oovernment,  at  least  some  of  it, 
has  forgotten  to  be  practical  in  Its  en- 
thusiasm for  what  it  considers — and  I 
think  wrongly — to  be  needed  social  re- 
form. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  California  are  opposed  to  this. 
They  have  been  vocal  in  their  opposition, 
that  it  is  not  practical,  and  that  it  wiU 
not  achieve  nearly  as  well  what  can  be 
done  by  increasing  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. The  leaders  of  all  groups  have  noti- 
fied my  office  of  their  feelings. 

Therefore,  let  us  concentrate  on  the 
quality  of  education.  I  have  authored 
various  bills  to  include  educational 
quality.  Only  recently  the  Senate 
adopted  a  program,  the  Urban  Rural 
Education  Act  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  school  districts,  having  large 
numbers  or  a  high  concentration  of 
children  from  low-income  families.  The 
dropout  program  Is  another.  Let  us,  above 
all.  in  our  great  enthusiasm  for  civil 
righU,  not  forget  that  civil  rights  ex- 
tends to  all  the  people,  and  that  includes 
the  parent  who  wants  to  keep  his  child 
in  the  neighborhood  school.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  importance  of  the  community 
and  the  neighborhood  school.  Those 
parents  have  rights,  too.  And  they  should 
be  considered. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  see  nothing  in 
the  amendment  that  will  do  anything  to 
solve  our  problems.  To  the  contrary,  I 
feel  that  It  might  add  to  the  already  too 
far-flung  confusion. 


Therefore,  I  will  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  inquire  of  Senators 
if  there  Is  anyone  who  wishes  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  "isk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  request  that  the  time  which  was 
consumed  for  the  call  of  the  quorum  Just 
completed  be  taken  out  of  my  time  and 
not  out  of  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  jthe  Senator  from  Mln- 
nesoU  (Mr.  MondaleK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  MlnnesoU  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  MATHIAS).  Sections  408,  409,  and 
410,  the  so-called  Whitten  and  Jonas 
amendments,  are,  in  my  opinion,  clearly 
unconstitutional. 

There  has  run  throughout  this  debate 
the  assumption  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  matters  of  what  Is  desirable  or  what 
is  not  desirable  in  terms  of  social  policy — 
as  though  there  was  not  a  constitutional 
and  legal  issue  involved. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  official 
discrimination  in  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  is  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  what  some  of  us  would  like 
to  do  or  not  like  to  do.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  we  intend  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
believe  in — ^if  I  may  use  the  term — law 
and  order;  a  question  of  whetho:  there 
are  some  laws  we  enforce  and  some  laws 
we  ignore,  and  some  laws  we  implement 
and  some  laws  we  obstruct. 

Both  the  Whitten  and  Jonas  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  obstruct  the  law 
of  the  land.  They  are  designed  to  frus- 
trate the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Court 
wliich  are  directed  toward  protecting  the 
human  rights  of  the  people  of  tliis  coun- 
try. And  that  must  be  clearly  kept  in 
mind. 

There  are  Supreme  Court  decisions 
right  on  point.  Under  the  Whitten 
amoidment,  the  Depcurtment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  re- 
quired to  accept  freedom  of  choice  de- 
segregation plans  In  all  cases,  even 
though  those  plans  do  not  meet  constitu- 
tional requirements. 

Jn  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court 
co\ild  determine  that  a  sduxd  district 
was  deliberately  discriminating,  that  It 
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had  a  conscious  policy  of  separating 
children  on  the  basis  of  color  and  putting 
them  In  black  schools  or  In  white  schools. 
It  could  then  determine  that  the  free- 
dom-of  choice  plan  did  not  end  this  pol- 
icy and  that  the  school  district,  through 
a  fi-eedom-of -choice  plan  was  l^ursuing  a 
policy  which  was  discriminatory  and 
which  was  Illegal  under  the  ConsUtutlon. 
Yet.  the  Whitten  amendment's  purpose 
is  to  set  aside  these  findings  and  to  au- 
thorize a  policy  which  Is  unccnstltu- 
tionaL 

In  the  Green  against  New  Kent 
County,  the  court  was  faced  with  a  free- 
dom-of-choice  plan  which  clearly  per- 
petuated an  ofBcial  policy  of  discrimina- 
Uon. 

The  school  district  had  a  so-called  f  ree- 
dom-of-cholce  policy  for  several  years, 
and  the  black  school  remained  segre- 
gated. In  fact,  there  was  not  a  white  child 
in  the  black  school.  It  was  an  all-black 
school. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  fieedom-of- 
choice  plan  did  not  in  any  way  alxjlish 
the  oCQcial  discrimination  policy  of  that 
school  board,  that  it  was  a  sham  ii\sofar 
as  the  claim  of  eliminating  the  dual 
school  system. 

The  standard  they  established  is  one 
which  we  might  remind  ourselves  of 
today.  They  said  on  pages  439  and  440 
of  that  opinion: 

We  Oo  not  hold  that  "freedom  of  choice" 
c«n  have  no  place  In  such  a  plan.  We  do  not 
hold  that  »  "freedom-of-cholce"  plan  might 
of  Itself  be  unconstltutlonsl.  although  that 
argument  has  been  urged  upon  us.  Rather. 
aU  we  decide  today  is  that  in  deeegregatmg 
a  dual  system  a  plan  utilizing  "freedom  of 
choice"  la  not  an  end  In  itself.  As  Judge 
SobeloS  has  put  It. 

"  Treedom  of  choice'  Is  not  a  sacred  talis- 
man: It  Is  only  a  means  to  a  oonstltutlonalljr 
required  end — the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
segregation  and  Its  effecu.  If  the  means  prove 
effective.  It  U  acceptable,  but  If  It  falls  to 
undo  segregation,  other  means  must  be  used 
to  achieve  this  end.  The  school  officials  have 
the  continuing  duty  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  neoeaaary  to  creat  a  'unitary,  non- 
raelal  system.'  " 


That  Is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Whitten  amendment  would, 
in  effect,  say  that  where  unconstitu- 
tional segregation  continues.  HEW  must 
accept  the  freedom-of-cholce  plan,  even 
though  It  Is  not  effective  in  ending  dis- 
crimination. 

Under  the  Green  case.  then,  the  law 
is  very  clear  that  freedom  of  choice  by 
itself  is  not  constitutional  unless  it  Is 
effective  In  eliminating  discrimination. 
The  Court  In  the  Green  case  found  that 
the  record  of  freedom-of-cholce  plans 
shows  that  they  are  ineffective. 

The  Green  case  cited  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  study  which  found  that 
these  plans  require  afBrmative  action 
by  both  Negro  and  white  parents  and 
children  and  that  such  action  Is  de- 
terred because  of  threats  of  violence,  eco- 
nomic reprisals,  harassment,  and  other 
types  of  retaliation  for  exercising  free- 
dom of  choice. 

In  a  sense  it  Is  Ironic  t^at  those  who 
now  favor  freedom  of  choice  bitterly 
opposed  these  plans  at  first  because  they 
saw  "freedom  ot  choice"  as  a  threat  to 
the  doal  system,  albeit  of  a  token  nature: 


only  when  the  Supreme  Court  made  it 
clear  that  token  desegregation  was  no 
longer  acceptable  did  the  South  embrace 
freedom  of  choice  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing significant  desegregation.  If  one  be- 
lieves in  law  and  order,  if  one  believes 
in  enforcing  the  orders  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  must  oppose  the  Whitten 
amendments  and  the  Jonas  amendment. 
Section  410.  of  the  so-called  Jonas 
amendment,  would  go  even  further.  It 
would  require  school  districts  as  a  con- 
dition to  receiving  Federal  funds  to  adopt 
freedom-of-choice  assignment  plans. 

In  other  words,  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment does  not  require  a  school  district 
to  pursue  a  freedom-of-choice  strategj". 
but  It  will  permit  them  to  do  so  and 
claim  that  they  are  acUng  lav; fully. 

The  Jonas  amendment  goes  further 
and  says  that  they  must  have  a  freedom- 
of-choice  plan  or  lose  Federal  funds. 
Thus,  even  If  a  district  voluntarily  chose 
to  assign  students  In  order  to  desegregate 
its  schools,  the  district  would  lose  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  Jonas  amendment 
Where  a  school  district  was  under 
court  order  to  desegregate  by  a  more 
effecth'e  method  than  freedom  of  choice, 
the  district  would  have  to  choose  be- 
tween losing  funds  under  section  410  or 
violating  that  court  order. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much 
in  this  debate  about  quality  education, 
as  though  there  were  an  answer  which 
achieved  qtulity  education  In  the  midst 
of  racial  Isolation  Imposed  by  illegal,  im- 
constitutional  means.  The  Senate  has  de- 
bated for  some  time  the  question  of  de 
facto  segregation  that  arises  from  resi- 
dential living  patterns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  legal  violations,  with  unconstitu- 
tional discrimination  of  school  systems 
which  have  an  official  policy  of  sorting 
ctilldren  out  on  the  basis  of  color.  There 
has  been  some  suggestion  that  not  much 
of  that  problem  remains.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  tough,  difficult  problems  remain. 
Latest  avaUahle  facts  show  that  some 
2  million  black  children  In  the  South 
were  still  attending  all-black  schools  as 
late  as  1968.  These  children  «-ere  still 
being  discriminated  against  and  required 
to  attend  insulting  Institutions  which 
say  there  Is  something  wrong  with  being 
Mack.  It  is  the  ofBclal  policy  of  these 
school  boards  to  separate  children  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

In  Alabama.  U  percent  of  the  black 
children  attend  aU- black  schools. 

In  Arkansas.  71  percent  of  the  black 
children  go  to  all-Wack  schools.  By  that 
I  mean  a  school  which  is  attended  by  not 
a  single  white  child. 

In  Georgia,  76  percent  of  the  black 
chlldr^  go  to  all-black  schools. 

In  Louisiana,  82  percent  of  the  Wack 
children  go  to  all-black  schools. 

In  MLsBtsBippl.  88  percent  of  the  Mack 
children  go  to  all-bUck  schools. 

In  South  Carolina.  79  percent  of  ths 
Made  children  go  to  all-black  schools. 


The  Implication  that  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion is  now  an  Issue  of  the  past  and  lies 
behind  us.  that  everyone  Is  now  Inte- 
grated, and  that  all  we  are  dealing  with 
is  de  facto  segregation  is  not  the  case  in 
this  country  today.  While  we  have  made 
progress  in  eliminating  ofBcial  discrim- 
ination, the  main  battle  remains  ahead  of 
us.  As  of  1968.  more  than  2  million  black 
schoolchildren  In   the   South,   still   at- 
tended wholly  segregated  institutions. 
Mr.  President,  to  abandon  this  fight 

today 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  HEW's  own  figures  sUte 
that  of  the  ICO  largest  school  districts  in 
the  United  States.  55  of  them  are  not  in 
the  South,  and  that  40  of  these  55  have 
some  80  percent  of  their  Negro  children 
in  segregated  schools? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  strongly  believe  In 
the  proposition  that  ofBcial  discrimina- 
tion, wherever  it  is  found,  must  fall 
under  the  edicts  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
do  not  agree  for  a  moment  that  this  Is 
just  a  southern  problem.  There  is  official 
discrimination  elsewhere;  for  example, 
in  Los  Angeles.  Pasadena,  South  Hol- 
land, ni..  WichiU,  Kans.;  Femdale. 
Mich. ;  and  other  places  in  the  North  and 
West  courts  and  HEW  have  found  official 
discrimination.  I  stand  behind  the  courts 
and  HEW  in  elimlnatifur  official  dis- 
crimination wherever  it  Is  found. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Who  spoke  of  official 
discrimination?  There  has  been  no  such 
thing  as  official  discrimination  since  1954. 
That  was  outlawed  by  the  Brown  case. 
Is  it  the  Senators  idea  that  wherever 
you  find  a  large  percentage  of  white 
students  In  one  school  or  a  large  per- 
centage of  black  students  in  another 
school,  that  the  State  government.  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  local  community 
should  step  in  and  haul  those  students 
around  like  cattle  to  attempt  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  racial  balance? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  wher- 
ever a  school  board  as  a  matter  of  policy 
separates  children  on  the  basis  of  color, 
such  a  policy  must  be  ended ;  and  that  the 
court  has  the  authority  to  require  school 
districts  to  pursue  a  host  of  remedies  de- 
signed to  disabuse  the  district  of  that 
policy.  Those  remedies  could  Include  lo- 
cation of  schools,  redesigning  of  district 
boundaries,  pairing  schools,  as  well  as  a 
policy  of  busing  part  of  the  students.  It 
could  Include  a  host  of  remedies  designed 
to  create  a  school  system  which  does  not 
officially  separate  children  on  the  basis 
of  color. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  according  to  HEW  figures,  95  per- 
cent of  the  students  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  black,  and  according  to 
HEW  statistics  they  have  less  than  1  per- 
cent integration  here.  How  would  the 
Senator  solve  that  problem? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  asked  that  question.  Is  it 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
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that  the  school  board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  officially  separates  children? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  think  they 
officially  separate  them  anywhere.  They 
caimot  and  they  could  not  since  1954. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  two  children 
in  the  John  Eaton  School.  There  are 
about  25  percent  blacks  there.  The  chil- 
dren are  bused  In  to  that  school  and  it 
works.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  My  son  goes  to  the 
Gordon  Junior  High  School,  which  is 
predominantly  black,  and  Judicial  no- 
tice can  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  my  son 
Is  white.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  seri- 
ous argixment,  at  least  to  my  knowledge, 
that  the  School  Board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  officially  discriminates. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  think  they 
do,  but  what  is  the  Senator  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  Senator  is  talking  about 
racial  balance  everywhere.  No  school 
board  discriminates.  They  cannot  do  it 
imder  the  law.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  I  find  that  good 
news — ^but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  true 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  school  board 
that  officially  discriminates.  I  do  not 
know  how  Mississippi  still  had  88  per- 
cent of  its  black  students  attending  all 
black  schools  in  1968. 

Mi.  TALMADGE.  I  have  seen  the  sta- 
tistics wltli  respect  to  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis. As  the  Senator  knows,  there  Is 
only  a  1.5  percent  Negro  population  in 
Minnesota,  so  Minnesota  does  not  have  a 
great  many  Negroes  to  absorb  in  any  of 
its  schools.  But  you  have  schools  which 
are  virtually  all  black  In  your  State. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  Minneapolis  70 
percent  of  our  black  students  attend  pre- 
dominantly white  schools,  whereas  28 
percent  attend  schools  which  are  in  the 
50-  to  90-percent  minority  bracket. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  What  about  the 
other  30  percent?  Are  you  going  to  haul 
them  around  and  get  a  better  mix? 

Mr,  MONDALE.  The  key  issue  here  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  eliminate  official 
discrimination  as  a  violation  of  the  law. 
The  second  issue  is :  What  do  we  do  with 
racial  Imbalance  that  results  from  resi- 
dential living  patterns? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  have  those  resi- 
dential living  patterns  In  the  South, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  we  eliminate  official  discrimination, 
we  will  find  de  facto  segregation  In  the 
North  and  In  the  South. 

We  created  a  special  committee  to  try 
to  focus  on  the  unresolved  issue  of  what 
we  do  with  racial  Isolation.  The  strategy 
of  the  Whitten  amendmentsand  Jonas 
amendment  is  to  paralyze  HEWs  efforts 
to  eliminate  official  discrimination.  I  hope 
we  sort  out  the  problems  of  racial  isola- 
Uon. 


We  closed  a  school  In  Minneapolis  5 
years  ago  which  was  90  percent  black 
and  those  students  were  dispersed  to  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  as  part  of  our 
efforts  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance, 

I  commend  Minneapolis  officials  for 
that  effort. 

Mr.   ELLENDER,   Mr,   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  so  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  may 
pursue  his  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  give 
us  the  date  of  the  figures?  With  respect 
to  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  the  States 
the  Ser»tor  mentioned,  what  Is  the  date? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  The  date  is  the  fall  of 
1968.  This  is  a  report  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  HEW,  released  on  January  4. 
1970,  by  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Robert  Pinch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Robert  Pinch  said  an  analysis  of  1968 
national  school  survey  statistics  and  1989 
field  audits  indicate  that  school  districts 
Implementing  voluntary  desegregation  plans 
are  making  significant  and  effective  progress 
in  providing  an  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  contrast  with  these  findings,  the  1968 
survey  displayed  a  shockingly  low  desegre- 
gation ratio  on  a  national  basis,  with  only 
23.4  percent  ot  the  Negro  students  in  the 
Nation's  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  attending  schools  of  predominantly 
white  (non-minority)  enrollment,  and  with 
61  percent  of  the  Negro  students  Isolated  in 
95  through  100  percent  minority  schools, 
Secretary  Finch  said.  (Table  1-A) 

The  survey  of  ethnic  data  in  school,  the 
first  of  Its  kind  taken  on  a  national  basis, 
was  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1968.  It  covered 
all  school  systems  with  enrollments  of  more 
than  3.000  and  a  sampling  of  smaller  dis- 
tricts in  every  state  except  Hawaii,  and  rep- 
resented a  total  of  43,353.567  students.  HEW's 
Office  for  Civil  .Rights  collected  the  data, 
and  completed  the  basic  compilation  last 
week,  on  a  state,  regional  and  selected  urban 
district  basis. 

In  releasing  the  information.  Secretary 
Finch  stated: 

"While  it  should  be  recognized  that  a 
number  of  factors  must  be  evaluated  in  de- 
termining the  overaU  quality  of  education 
going  to  racially  isolated  children,  these 
figures  are  indicative  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  providing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  thousands  of  children. 
But  this  survey  also  points  up  the  extensive- 
ness  of  the  problem  on  a  nationwide  basis 
and  the  need  to  provide  effectively  for  the 
educational  rights  and  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged no  matter  where  they  may  be. 

"This  Department  is  committed  to  equal 
and  quality  education  for  aU  children  In 
this  Nation.  It  Is  our  hope  other  Federal 
agencies  along  with  this  Department  will 
make  use  of  this  data,  not  only  to  determine 
where  furthor  review  and  action  under  civil 
rights  laws  may  be  required  nationally,  but 
also  as  an  Indication  of  wtiere  further  assist- 


ance can  be  provided  in  the  effort  to  Improve 
educational  opportunity." 

In  1968,  there  were  55  school  districts 
which  submitted  acceptable  plans  under  11- 
tle  VI,  which  called  for  desegregation  in  the 
1968-69  school  year.  Of  the  35,815  Negro  stu- 
dente  in  these  districts,  31.089,  or  86.8  per- 
cent, attended  schools  of  predominantly 
white  enrollment.  This  compared  with  the 
S£3.4  percent  desegregation  figure  nationally, 
the  18.4  percent  figure  for  11  Southern 
states,  and  the  10.5  percent  figure  for  the  5 
Southern  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Indicates  the  value  of  the  Title  VI  program. 
In  1969.  the  indicated  voltmie  of  desegre- 
gation in  formerly  dual  school  system  states 
accelerated  significantly,  with  more  than  200 
Title  VI  plans  calling  for  complete  desegre- 
gation in  the  1969-70  school  year  accepted, 
and  over  100  calling  for  substantial  desegre- 
gation steps  in  the  same  year.  The  average 
student  population  In  these  districts  was 
considerably  higher  than  in  1968.  Although 
precise  desegregation  ratios  for  1969  have 
not  yet  been  collected  or  compiled  for  all 
districts,  some  early  results  of  audits  in  cer- 
tain states  show  that  among  30  districts  In 
Florida  which  submitted  plans  for  1969,  the 
desegregation  rate  climbed  from  45.1  percent 
in  1968  to  63.5  percent  this  year:  among  31 
districts  in  Ge^gia  with  acceptable  plans 
this  year,  the  rate  climbed  from  26.6  percent 
to  59.7  percent,  and  among  14  districts  In 
lUssisslppl,  the  rate  climbed  from  31.7  to 
69.1  percent. 

HEW  administers  Title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  where  it  applies  to  schoote, 
prohibiting  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
any  district  which  discriminates  on  grounds 
of  race,  color  or  national  origin.  Districu 
found  to  be  discriminating  have  been  able 
to  retain  their  Federal  funding  by  submit- 
ting acceptable  desegregation  plans. 

Leon  E.  Panetta,  Director  of  the  Office  for 
ClvU  Rights,  said,  "Although  desegregation 
ratios  have  improved  in  certain  former  dual 
system  states  during  the  current  1969  school 
year,  these  1968  figures  do  present  what  can 
be  considered  the  basic  nationwide  picture 
today." 

Data  was  compiled  In  such  a  way  as  to 
measure  the  extent  to  which  American  In- 
dian. Negro,  Oriental  and  Spanlsh-sumamed 
minorities  attended  school  with  students  of 
their  own  minority  plus  other  minorities, 
and  compared  this  rate  with  their  enrollment 
in  schools  of  50  percent  or  more  white,  non- 
mlnorlty  makeup. 
Mr.  Panetta  said: 

"With  the  aid  of  thousands  of  cooperating 
state  and  local  school  officials  who  submitted 
raw  data,  we  can  see  a  stark  portrayal  ot 
ethnic  isolation  in  schools.  Whether  a  child 
Is  isolated  with  bis  own  or  other  minorities, 
he  Is  stiU  likely  to  suffer  educationally  as  a 
result  of  this  segregation,  according  to  nu- 
merous education  studies. 

"It  would  be  our  hope  that  this  informa- 
tion, which  wUl  eventuaUy  be  published  on  • 
district-by-dlstrlct  basis,  would  also  be  ol 
assistance  to  state  and  local  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations engaged  In  breaking  down  bar- 
riers of  racial  isolation  in  education." 

Of  the  Spanish-surnamed  students  in  pub- 
Uc  schools,  45.3  percent  attended  a  school  of 
predominantly  non-mlnorlty  enrollment, 
while  16.6  percent  were  in  95  through  100 
percent  minority  schools.  (Table  1-B) 

American  Indians  surveyed  attended  school 
at  a  rate  of  61.7  percent  in  schools  of  pre- 
dominantly wtilte,  non-minority  enrollment, 
while  16.7  percent  were  In  95  through  100 
percent  minority  schools.  These  177,464 
American  Indian  students  did  not  include 
some  52,400  American  Indian  students  who 
attended  schools  administered  by  the  In- 
terior Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs.   (Table  1-C) 
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•vliuf.  M»d  MvUDf  viiuirr  tilt*  V    A  ul  kild  Ait 
•<i   IMS  . 

!•    ps^  rr.  nil*  »    »irik»    •m     »S0OO0O«i 
't.d  inavrt   in  Urn  thrr<H>l     tlMIOOOaO' 

.•O    r»t«  H   Hn#  •   MMfc*  out  ••W4  000  000 
itnd  liHWl  la  llvu  tta«r«o(  '  tlO.OOOiMM  '. 

ai  Puc*  rr.  iiit*  la.  •tnn*  out  mmim- 
TOO"  ftad  I  nun  la  lt«u  th«r«a(  "taM.lM.TOO". 

X2  Paf*  S7.  Hue  IS.  strtk*  out  tb*  rolluw- 
lof 

"tM»raVCTK>M*L     tQfirMtMT 

FM  •qulpanant  «nd  minor  r«iio<l*Ung  and 
Suit*  MtminlsUrmUv*  &«rTlc«*  under  title  III  - 
A  of  the  NatlooAl  Deleusc  Education  Act  of 
I»58.  M  amended.  M3.74O0O0:  Proiidrd, 
That  allotmcnU  under  •cctlona  Soa(a)  and 
304  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  EducaUon  Act. 
for  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  t40.740.000  ror 
granu  to  St*t«a  and  on  the  basis  ot  ILOOO.- 
000  for  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools, 
and  allotments  under  section  303(b)  of  said 
Act  for  administrative  services  sluUl  be  made 
on  the  basU  oX  »3.000.000." 
SCHOOL  uevniMC*  im  fTOKaAi.i.Y 


ArrccTCO 


23  Page  38.  line  7.  strike  out  ■•520.567.- 
000  of  which  WOS.SOO.OOO'  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "M40.187.000  of  which  MaS.OOO.OOO". 

34.  Page  28.  line  18.  strike  out  "."  and 
Insert  ":  Provided  further,  That  the  amount 
to  b«  paid  to  an  agency  pursuant  to  said 
Utle  (except  secUon  7)  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  less,  by  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  current  expenditures  for  free 
pubUe  education  made  by  such  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  1980.  than  the  amount  of  lu 
entitlement  under  said  Utle  (except  section 
7)  for  the  fiscal  year  1988." 

KDVCATtON    F«OfT8SION»    OBVIXOPMXMT 

35.  Page  38.  line  23,  strike  out  -•107.600.- 
000,  of  which  •13.350.000'  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "•108.750.000.  of  which  •15.000.000'. 

UICKXB    XBCCATION 

36.  Page  29.  line  18.  strilce  out  "•871.874.- 
000'  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•771.774.000''. 

27.  Page  30.  line  12.  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing; "and  •33.000.000  shall  be  for  grants  for 
construction  of  other  academic  facilities". 

28.  Page  30.  line  17.  strike  out  "•223.100.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  tbereof  "•155,000.000". 

VOCATIOIf  AL   SBUCATION 

29  Page  31.  line  S.  strike  out  "•391.716.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•347J18.000". 

30.  Page  31.  Une  7.  strike  out  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "820.000.000  shaU  be  for  programs 
under  section  102(b)  of  said  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1983.  Including  development 
and  administration  of  State  plans  and  eval- 
tiatlon  and  dissemination  actlrltles  author- 
ized umlar  lectlnn  103(c)  of  said  Act,  and 
8A.00OM)O  for  work-study  programs  under 
part  H  ot  Mid  Act," 


31  Page  31,  Une  13.  strike  out  ••3JOO.0OO" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•1.880.000". 

sj   Page  ii.  'in*  id.  sirike  out    •17.500  oou 
and  lns*rt  In  Ueu  thereof    '818.000.000'. 
inatsim  »nb  omMrKrrr  assTtrrs 

^^    r*tt   31.   line  31.   aller     1     »Ulli»   m'. 
II 

34  Pug*  32  line  S  strike  ful  •148.881  • 
imo  i>r  «luih  tlSOOOOOO  and  lUMrt  in  Ueu 
lb«r»<  I      •I17  7U80OO    ul   ablch   •37.500000 

U  Pa«*  33.  line  8  atrlk*  out  the  t»llo«- 
iiiiC  »•  183  MW.  to  leiiMlu  «v,<iLabl«  Ihrougti 
Juu*  JO.  1871  Uiall  bv  l->r  iniiuA  i»r  publii 
iibrAi>    i<-it*tru> '  i.iii    v.iiilri    III.*    II   •'!    (Ut  li 

*ii    ■ 

M    r    ,(*    W      .•.•17     ..tikr  ,  .,•      K,  TITm-i 
.1   >l    li.a«ll    III    U»U    lll*r*«j|       •*  J«IO  uoo 

I.   r.>«*  ia  iiii*  3J  »uik*  »«ii    •AOM.iifc- 

■  «l  .n»*fi   111   ii«>i  III*!*".!     »4u«>i>0l«i 
salt  tTi<  >t  ri>a  tms  it4i>BM  *rrca 
n   Pi(*  n   lin#ll    •trtk*  nut    HOOOOOOOO 
o(     •hlrh    •a8l8000U'    and     lll**rt     In     liri 
ll.rtMl     ♦»!  laoOOO   of  which  »3»  aioooo 

BIMUItH    *ND    TSMMINt. 

.ii«   Pag*  3J   lln*  a.  slrlkf  out    •85  7Vi  uix> 
.tiid  in»*rt  m  ll»u  thereof  •  ••S.aSO.OOO  . 

40  Pag*  84.  Une  7.  stnk*  out  '  and  m- 
SMI  lite  lulluwtng  and  ••  800  OUO  to  remniii 
available  through  June  30.  1871.  sliall  be 
available  under  said  Coo|ieTstl\»  Re»e«rrh 
Act  tor  espertmenul  schools.  ' 

SOCTAl.    AMP    RSMABILrrATION    tira\  l('( 

i.«»?mi  roa  tfii*sn.rr»TioN  smvurs  and 
r»cn.rTtxs 

41  Page  37,  Hue  18.  strike  out  *4«4.783.- 
000"  and  loacrt  lu  llru  tliereol  •461.283.- 
000  ' 

43    Page  37.  line  23    strike  out    M  050  OOO 
and  liiAeri  lu  Ueu  thereof     8550.000 
MXHTAL  arrAaoATioM 

43  Page  38.  Une  33.  strike  out  "•37.000.000. 
of  which  •13.031.000-  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •33.000.000,  of  which  •8.031, 000". 

MATXKNAl.     AND    CMUJ>     HEALTH     AND     WXLrAM 

44.  Page  39.  line  11.  strike  out  "8384.800.- 
000  °  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '8282,400.000°'. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

45.  Page  60.  Une  19.  after  "408."  Insert: 
•Except  as  required  by  the  ConsUtuUon. 

46.  Page  81.  Une  1,  after  "409."  Insert  'Ex- 
cept as  required  by  the  ConsUtutlon '. 

47.  Page  61.  after  "410."  strike  out  the 
following : 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  provide.  formuUt*.  carry 
out.  or  Implement,  any  plan  which  would 
deny  to  any  student  because  ot  his  or  her 
race  or  color,  the  right  or  privilege  of  attend- 
ing any  pubUc  school  of  his  or  her  choice 
as  selected  by  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian" 

And  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"In  the  administration  of  any  program 
provided  for  In  thU  Act.  as  to  which  the  al- 
location, grant,  apportionment,  or  other  dls. 
trtbutlon  of  funds  among  reclplenU  Is  re- 
quired to  be  detemUned  by  application  of  a 
formula  involving  the  amount  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  distribution, 
the  amount  available  for  expenditure  or  ob- 
Ugatlon  (as  determined  by  the  President) 
■ball  be  substituted  for  the  amount  i^ipro- 
priated  or  otherwise  made  available  In  the 
application  of  the  formula." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  to  the  debate.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  possible  con- 
fusion as  to  the  position  of  the  Pxes- 
Ident  of  the  United  States.  Insofar  as  I 


liave  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  position 
of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
not  changed,  I  Ihmk  It  u  very  clear  that 
he  believes  in  the  equal  application  o( 
tlie  law  in  all  SUtes  He  Ik  opposed  to 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  He  U 
strongly  oppoMd  to  anylhlnc  that  «ill 
break  up  the  baste  value  of  the  legendarv 
condition  of  the  nrluhborhood  whiml 
I  am  too 

I    have   nad   very   carefully   U»e   rrr 
uid  of  the  previou*  drtoale  We  have  tiefii 
ovrr   the  same  pi<>tind    TTit-rr  does   in>: 
serin  to  be  much  added  or  changed 

An  anal)  Ms  of  the  vote  on  Decern - 
Ul  17.  IM9,  sho«K  thai  those  opiioaink 
Die  aiuendnient  Uioi«hl  It  was  uniiec- 
eaaao'  H  the  provuiont  o(  sections  408 
and  4M  w«r«  unconsUtuuonal  thU  lan- 
guage will  not  add  anything  I  have  been 
concerned  a!i  to  exactly  what  U  consti- 
tutional 

I  find  tliat  from  time  to  time,  in  tlif 
history  of  our  aieat  Nation.  It  depend.N 
upon  what  Uie  particular  group  slttinK 
In  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  particular 
moment  decides  la  constltutlonsl.  Thi.v 
Is  a  cause  of  concern  to  me.  and  I  would 
hope  that  •ome  time  In  the  not  too  dis- 
Unt  future  a  safeguard  in  these  matters 
could  be  built  into  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  amendments  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  force  a 
school  district  to  take  any  action  involv- 
ing the  busing  of  students.  It  is  said  in 
the  opinion  that  instead  of  being  In  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution,  they  are  In 
harmony  with  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  as  inter- 
preted In  1954  by  the  Supreme  Court.  1 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

I  refer  to  a  sUtement  I  made  in  thi-s 
matter  on  February  26.  released  to  my 
constituents  In  my  State.  I  said: 

Suddeny.  our  nation  and  our  State  are 
faced  with  a  renewed  educational  crisis  .  .  . 

This  was  because  of  a  Judgment  that 
was  passed  down  by  a  Judge  In  Los  An- 
geles. I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  criticize 
the  judge  or  his  decision.  But  this  crisis 
came  in  my  State,  in  its  chief  city,  as  a 
direct  result  of  that  Judge's  findings. 

All  men  have  an  absolute  right  to 
share  in  the  prlvilegea  and  duties  of  this 
great  Nation— regardless  of  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  color. 

I  have  consistently  voted  for  civil 
rights  for  all  men  during  my  first  term 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  a 
coauthor  of  the  1965  Civil  Rights  Act. 

However.  I  believe  mandatory  busing 
of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance in  California  schools  is  impractical. 
Courts  who  do  not  consider  the  full  con- 
sequences of  their  decisions  are  thought- 
less. They  do  not  help  our  society  in  try- 
ing to  solve  critical  social  problems.  They 
hurt  progress  rather  than  cause  it. 

To  force  a  group  of  youngsters  to  leave 
their  neighborhoods  and  be  bused 
across  town  Just  to  comply  with  a  math- 
ematical formula  laid  down  by  a  slide- 
rule  Jurist  is  not  Just,  fair,  or  equitable. 

It  solves  no  problems,  but  It  does  cre- 
ate aome.  Not  the  least  of  these  problems 
Is  that  busing  Interferes  with  special 
programs  designed  specifically  to  reach 
the  minoritiea. 
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Such  as  the  program  in  which  I  take 
great  pride,  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
Kram.  a  program  designed  to  give  e<;ual 
opportunity  of  learning  to  youngsters  tn 
my  Sute  who  come  from  Spaniah- 
.> peaking  home*,  who  go  into  the  school 
.system  not  undersUndlng  the  language 
11. oj^  there 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  there  was 
«  Ihw  m  my  Bute  that  pix})ilblt«d  bUtn- 
itual  education  rortunately.  with  th8 
help  of  my  dlatlngutehcd  lons-tUne 
friend,  the  Oovemor  of  the  SUle.  that 
law  waa  clianged  quk-kJy.  Then,  with 
the  help  of  my  collMguea  on  the  com- 
mittee, on  which  I  am  ptcaaed  to  aerve. 
we  got  the  bUlngual  aducatton  program 
aurted  It  U  proving  to  be  very  succvaa- 
ful  It  U  proving  to  be  practical  It  la 
proving  to  be  something  that  Bhoukl  have 
been  done  many,  many  year^  ago. 

I  believe— and  I  ao  voted  last  week— 
that  everyone  in  this  Nation  should 
be  equally  affected  by  the  law— North 
or  South.  East  or  West. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  in  this  Chamber 


bad  areas  to  see  if  we  could  not  do  away 
with  them,  properly  and  constructively, 
and  m  tome  oUici  Iniliioii  Uiaii  with 
molotov  cocktails  or  burning  down  stores 
and  tnitldings. 
There  is  a  better  way— a  much  better 

way. 

The  latest  flgures  I  have  available 
show  that  sn.OOO  Nefro  puplU  go  to 
California  schools  That  U  t  percent  of 
tlie  total  enrollment  There  are  SIS.OOO 
SfMiniah- American  stutfenU  in  the 
•chooU  in  California  That  to  14  petrwt 
of  the  toUl  enroUmtnt 

Busing  will  coat  the  city  of  Loa  Angelea 
alone  MO  million,  money  which  they  do 
not  have  U  they  had  It.  they  could  (tod 
a  much  better  way  to  apend  it.  and  that 
u  by  Increaalnc  the  quality  of  education 

Busing  will  coat  the  Bute  of  California 
1140  million  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
neither  benefit  education  nor  advance 
MKial  progreaa. 

What  of  the  people  Involved? 

What  of  the  rlghU  of  the  families  who 
tay — and  I  get  plenty  of  mail  on  this.  I 


Therefore,  I  will  wpose  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
vise. 

Mr.  STENmP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  inquire  of  Senators 
If  there  is  anyone  who  wishes  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  at  thu  time 

Mr  Preatdent.  I  suggest  the  absence 
ot  a  quorum  

The  PREBIDINO  OTFICKR  Mr 
SeaaKMAii  In  the  rlialr'  The  rlerk  «ill 
call  the  roU 

The  blU  clerk  pioceeded  to  call  tiie 
roU 

Mr  MATMIAB  Mr  President  I  »»k 
unanimous  conarnt  that  the  order  (or 
the  quorum  call  be  reactnded. 

The  PRCSIDINO  OPPICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MATHIA8  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  request  that  the  time  which  was 
consumed  for  the  call  of  the  quorum  just 
completed  be  taken  out  of  my  time  and 
not  out  of  the  Ume  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  Srsmf is ' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 


should  write  specific  laws  for  any  par-     gueaa  as  much  as  any  Member  of  this     obJecUon  ItU  »  orderefl 


tlcular  area  or  vary  them  by  town  or 
Sute. 

We  are  one  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  in 
granting  special  privilege  or  imposing 
special  punishment  to  one  section  ot  this 
country. 

I  went  to  an  integrated  school  when 
I  was  a  youngster,  a  school  in  which  I 
believe  75  to  80  percent  of  the  students 
were  Negroes.  The  experience  cerUlnly 
has  not  done  me  any  harm,  and  I  believe 
the  experience  has  helped  me  to  imder- 
sUnd  the  problems  and.  hopefully,  to  add 
my  voice  in  finding  solutions  to  bring 
about  the  important  final  result  of  equal 
education  of  high  quality,  not  based  on 
some  mathematical  balance,  but  based 
on  the  expertise  of  the  teachers,  the  com- 
monsense  and  practical  approach  of  the 
curriculum,  to  accomplish  the  basic  pur- 
pose in  order  to  give  the  young  people 
a  background  and  undersUndlng  and 
the  tools  which  will  be  needed  for  them 
to  take  their  proper,  productive  place  in 
our  society  as  they  grow  up,  without  any 
impediment. 

Now  I  have  to  be  practical.  In  repre- 
senting the  largest  SUte  in  the  Union, 
I  am  forced  to  be.  We  know  a  good  deal 
about  integration  in  California.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  read 
about  a  town  called  Delano,  about  which 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misin- 
formation. Delano,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
as  successful  and  toUlly  integrated  town 
as  there  is  anywhere  in  the  United  SUtes. 
There  is  another  town  in  my  SUte, 
Watts,  about  which  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  misinformation.  It  Is  not  a  ghetto. 
It  is  a  fine  community  with  fine  people, 
good  houses,  good  schools,  and  good  chil- 
dren growing  up  there.  A  small  part  of 
the  neighborhood  is  bad.  I  venture  to  say 
there  is  not  a  town  or  city  in  this  covmtry 
that  has  not  got  one  small  area  of  which 
they  are  not  proud. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  made 
great  improvements.  That  was  not  a  new 
problem  with  California.  It  is  one  I  knew 
something  about  many  years  ago  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  Many  of  us  on  the 
west  coast  have  been  working  on  the 
problems  that  were  concentrated  in  the 


body— "I  do  not  want  my  child  sent  18 
20.  or  30  miles  to  another  school.  I  do 
not  want  my  child  to  have  to  spend  2>2 
to  3  hours  a  day  on  a  bus.  being  Uken 
from  one  area  to  another." 

These  people  are  not  racist.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, they  are  merely  concerned  par- 
ents who  would  like  to  have  quality  edu- 
cation provided  for  their  children  and 
they  feel — as  I  do— in  order,  at  long  last, 
to  create  equal  opportunity  for  all  the 
citizens  of  this  coimtry. 

Busing  to  fulfill  a  mathematical  equa- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  is  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  judicial  branch 
of  our  Government,  at  least  some  of  it, 
has  forgotten  to  be  practical  in  its  en- 
thusiasm for  what  it  considers — and  I 
think  wrongly — to  be  needed  social  re- 
form. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  California  are  opposed  to  this. 
They  have  been  vocal  in  their  opposition, 
that  It  is  not  practical,  and  that  it  will 
not  achieve  nearly  as  well  what  can  be 
done  by  increasing  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. The  leaders  of  all  groups  have  noti- 
fied my  ofllce  of  their  feelings. 

Therefore,  let  us  concentrate  on  the 
quality  of  education.  I  have  authored 
various  bills  to  include  educational 
quality.  Only  recently  the  Senate 
adopted  a  program,  the  Urban  Rural 
Education  Act  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  school  districts,  having  large 
numbers  or  a  high  concentration  of 
children  from  low-income  families.  The 
dropout  program  is  another.  Let  us,  above 
all,  in  our  great  enthusiasm  for  civil 
rights,  not  forget  that  civil  rights  ex- 
tends to  all  the  people,  and  that  includes 
the  parent  who  wants  to  keep  his  child 
in  the  neighborhood  school.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  importance  of  the  community 
and    the    neighborhood    school.    Those 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesoU  (Mr.  Mondale)_^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  Sections  408,  409,  and 
410,  the  so-called  Whitten  and  Jonas 
amendments,  are,  in  my  opinion,  clearly 
unconstitutional. 

There  has  run  throughout  this  debate 
the  assumption  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  matters  of  what  is  desirable  or  what 
is  not  desirable  in  terms  of  social  policy — 
as  though  there  was  not  a  constitutional 
and  legal  issue  involved. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  o£Bcial 
discrimination  in  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  is  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  what  some  of  us  would  like 
to  do  or  not  like  to  do.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  we  intend  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
believe  in — if  I  may  use  the  term — ^law 
and  order;  a  question  of  whether  there 
are  some  laws  we  enforce  and  some  laws 
we  ignore,  and  some  laws  we  implement 
and  some  laws  we  obstruct. 

Both  the  Whitten  and  Jonas  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  obstruct  the  law 
of  the  land.  They  are  designed  to  frus- 
trate the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  are  directed  toward  protecting  the 
human  rights  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. And  that  must  be  clearly  kept  in 
mind. 

There  are  Supreme  Court  decisions 
right  on  point.  Under  the  Whitten 
amendment,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  re- 


paroits  have  rights,  too.  And  they  should    quired  to  acc^t  freedom  of  choice  de 


be  considered. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  see  nothing  in 
the  amendment  that  will  do  anything  to 
solve  our  problems.  To  the  contrary,  I 
feel  that  it  might  add  to  the  already  too 
far-flung  confusion. 


segregation  plans  in  all  cases,  even 
though  those  plans  do  not  meet  constitu- 
tional requirements. 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  determine  that  a  school  district 
was  deliberately  discriminating,  that  it 
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hftd  a  conacloiu  policy  of  separating 
children  on  the  basis  of  color  and  putting 
them  in  black  schools  or  In  white  schools. 
It  could  then  determine  that  the  free- 
dom-of  choice  plan  did  not  end  this  pol- 
icy and  that  the  school  district,  through 
a  freedom-of -choice  plan  was  pursuing  a 
policy  which  was  discriminatory  and 
which  was  illegal  imder  the  Constitution. 
Yet.  the  Whltten  amendment's  purpose 
is  to  set  aside  these  findings  and  to  au- 
thorize a  policy  which  Is  unccnstltu- 
tionaL 

In  the  Green  against  New  Kent 
County,  the  court  was  faced  with  a  free- 
dom-of-choice  plan  which  clearly  per- 
petuated an  official  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  school  district  had  a  so-called  free- 
dom-of -choice  policy  for  several  years, 
and  the  black  school  remained  segre- 
gated. In  fact,  there  was  not  a  white  child 
In  the  black  school.  It  was  an  all-black 
schooL 

The  court  ruled  that  the  freedom-of- 
choice  plan  did  not  in  any  way  abolish 
the  official  discrimination  policy  of  that 
school  board,  that  it  was  a  sham  insofar 
as  the  claim  of  eliminating  the  dual 
school  system. 

The  standard  they  established  is  one 
which  we  might  remind  ourseh-es  of 
today.  They  said  on  pages  439  and  440 
of  that  opinion : 

We  do  not  bold  Ui*t  "Ireedom  of  choice" 
caa  h*««  no  place  in  such  a  plan.  We  do  not 
hold  that  a  "freedom-of -choice'  plan  might 
of  Itself  be  unconstitutional,  although  that 
argument  haa  been  urged  upon  ua.  Rather, 
all  we  decide  today  la  that  In  desegregating 
a  dual  system  a  plan  utilizing  "freedom  of 
choice"  la  not  an  end  In  itself.  As  Judge 
Sobeloff  has  put  It. 

"  Treedom  of  choice'  Is  not  a  sacred  talis- 
man; U  la  only  a  means  to  a  oonatltutlonally 
required  end — the  aboUtlon  of  the  system  of 
segregation  and  its  effects.  If  the  means  prove 
effective.  It  la  acceptable,  but  If  It  falls  to 
undo  segregation,  other  means  must  be  used 
to  achieve  tbls  end.  The  school  officials  have 
the  continuing  duty  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  creat  a  'unitary,  non- 
racial  system.'  " 

That  Is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Whltten  amendment  would, 
in  effect,  say  that  where  unconstitu- 
tional segregation  continues.  HEW  must 
accept  the  freedom-of -choice  plan,  even 
though  It  Is  not  effective  in  ending  dis- 
crimination. 

Under  the  Green  case,  then,  the  law 
is  very  clear  that  freedom  of  choice  by 
itself  is  not  constitutional  unless  it  Is 
effective  In  eliminating  discrimination. 

The  Court  In  the  Green  case  found  tliat 
the  record  of  freedom-of-cholce  plans 
shows  that  they  are  Ineffective. 

The  Green  case  cited  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  study  which  found  that 
these  plans  require  affirmative  action 
by  both  Negro  and  white  parents  and 
children  and  that  such  action  is  de- 
terred because  of  threats  of  violence,  eco- 
nomic reprisals,  harassment,  and  other 
types  of  retaliation  for  exercising  free- 
dom of  choice.  > 

In  a  sense  it  is  ironic  that  those  who 
now  favor  freedom  of  choice  bitterly 
opposed  theae  plans  at  first  because  they 
saw  "freedom  of  choice"  as  a  threat  to 
the  dual  aystem.  albeit  of  a  token  nature: 


only  when  the  Supreme  Court  made  It 
clear  that  token  desegregation  was  no 
longer  acceptable  did  the  South  embrace 
freedom  of  choice  as  a  meaivs  of  prevent- 
ing significant  desegregation.  If  one  be- 
lieves in  law  and  order,  if  one  believes 
in  enforcing  the  orders  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  must  oppose  the  Whltten 
amendments  and  the  Jonas  amendment. 

Section  410.  of  the  so-called  Jonas 
amendment,  would  go  even  further.  It 
would  require  school  districts  as  a  con- 
dition to  receiving  Federal  funds  to  adopt 
freedom-of-cholce  assignment  plans. 

In  other  words,  the  Whltten  amend- 
ment does  not  require  a  school  district 
to  pursue  a  freedom-of-choice  strateg}*, 
but  it  will  permit  them  to  do  so  and 
claim  that  they  are  acting  lav/fully. 

The  Jonas  amendment  goes  further 
and  says  that  tliey  must  have  a  freedom- 
of-choice  plan  or  lose  Federal  funds. 
Thus,  even  if  a  district  voluntarily  chose 
to  assign  students  in  order  to  desegregate 
its  schools,  the  district  would  lose  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  Jonas  amendment. 

Where  a  school  district  was  under 
court  order  to  desegregate  by  a  more 
effective  method  than  freedom  of  choice, 
the  district  would  have  to  choose  be- 
tween losing  funds  under  section  410  or 
violating  that  court  order. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much 
in  this  debate  about  quality  education, 
as  though  there  were  an  answer  which 
achieved  quality  education  in  the  midst 
of  racial  isolation  imposed  by  illegal,  un- 
constitutional means.  The  Senate  has  de- 
bated for  some  time  the  question  of  de 
facto  segregation  that  arises  from  resi- 
dential living  patterns. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  legal  violations,  with  unconstitu- 
tional discrimination  of  school  syatems 
which  have  an  official  policy  of  sorting 
ciiildren  out  on  the  basis  of  color.  There 
has  been  acme  suggestion  that  not  much 
of  that  problem  remains.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  tough,  difficult  problems  remain. 

Latest  available  facts  show  that  some 
2  million  black  children  in  the  South 
were  still  attending  all-black  schools  as 
late  as  1963.  These  children  were  still 
being  discriminated  against  and  required 
to  attend  insulting  institutions  which 
say  there  is  scunething  wrong  with  being 
black.  It  Is  the  official  policy  of  these 
school  bocurds  to  separate  children  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

In  Alabama.  86  percent  of  the  black 
children  attend  all-black  schools. 

In  Arkansas.  71  percent  of  the  black 
children  go  to  all-Mack  schools.  By  that 
I  mean  a  school  which  Is  attended  by  not 
a  single  white  child. 

In  Georgia,  76  percent  of  the  black 
children  go  to  all-black  schools. 

In  Louisiana,  82  percent  of  the  Mack 
children  go  to  all-black  schools. 

In  Mississippi.  88  percent  of  the  black 
children  go  to  all-Mack  schools. 

In  South  Carolina.  79  percent  of  tha 
Mack  children  go  to  all-Uack  schools. 


The  implication  that  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion is  now  an  issue  of  the  past  and  lies 
behind  us,  that  everyone  is  now  Inte- 
grated, and  that  all  we  are  dealing  with 
is  de  facto  segregation  is  not  the  case  in 
this  country  today.  While  we  have  made 
progress  in  eliminating  official  discrim- 
ination, the  main  battle  remains  ahead  of 
us.  As  of  1968,  more  than  2  million  black 
schoolchildren  In  the  South,  still  at- 
tended wholly  segregated  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  to  abandon  this  fight 
today 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  HEW's  own  figures  state 
that  of  the  100  largest  school  districts  in 
the  United  States,  55  of  them  are  not  in 
the  South,  and  that  40  of  these  55  have 
some  80  percent  of  their  Negro  children 
in  segregated  schools? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  strongly  believe  in 
the  proposition  that  official  discrimina- 
tion, wherever  it  is  found,  mtist  fall 
under  the  edicts  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
do  not  agree  for  a  moment  that  this  is 
Just  a  southern  problem.  There  is  official 
discrimination  elsewhere:  for  example, 
in  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  South  Hol- 
land, m.,  WichiU,  Kans.;  Femdale. 
Mich  :  and  other  places  in  the  North  and 
West  courts  and  HEW  have  found  official 
discrimination.  I  stand  belilnd  the  courts 
and  HEW  in  eliminating  official  dis- 
crimination wherever  it  Is  found. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Who  spoke  of  official 
discrimination?  There  has  been  no  such 
thing  as  official  discrimination  since  1954. 
That  was  outlawed  by  the  Brown  case. 
Is  it  the  Senator's  Idea  that  wherever 
you  find  a  large  percentage  of  white 
students  in  one  school  or  a  large  per- 
centage of  black  students  in  another 
school,  that  the  State  government.  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  local  community 
should  step  In  and  haul  those  students 
around  like  cattle  to  attempt  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  racial  balance? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  wher- 
ever a  school  board  as  a  matter  of  policy 
separates  children  on  the  basis  of  color, 
such  a  policy  must  be  ended;  and  that  the 
court  has  the  authority  to  require  school 
districts  to  pursue  a  host  of  remedies  de- 
signed to  disabuse  the  district  of  that 
policy.  Those  remedies  could  Include  lo- 
cation of  schools,  redesigning  of  district 
boimdaries.  pairing  schools,  as  well  as  a 
policy  of  busing  part  of  the  students.  It 
could  include  a  host  of  remedies  designed 
to  create  a  school  system  which  does  not 
officially  s^arate  children  on  the  basis 
of  color. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  according  to  HEW  figures,  95  per- 
cent of  the  students  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  black,  and  according  to 
HEW  statistics  they  have  less  than  1  per- 
cent integration  here.  How  would  the 
Senator  solve  that  problem? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  asked  that  question.  Is  it 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
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that  the  school  board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  officially  separates  children? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  think  they 
officially  separate  them  anywhere.  They 
cannot  and  they  could  not  since  1954. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  two  children 
in  the  John  Eaton  School.  There  are 
about  25  percent  blacks  there.  The  chil- 
dren are  bused  in  to  that  school  and  It 
works.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  My  son  goes  to  the 
Gordon  Junior  High  School,  which  is 
predominantly  black,  and  Judicial  no- 
tice can  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  my  son 
is  white.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  seri- 
ous argument,  at  least  to  my  knowledge, 
that  the  School  Board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  officially  discriminates. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  think  they 
do,  but  what  is  the  Senator  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  Senator  is  talking  about 
racial  balance  everywhere.  No  school 
board  discriminates.  They  cannot  do  it 
under  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  find  that  good 
news — but  I  do  not  know  if  it  Is  true 

»ac  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  school  board 

5  that  officially   discriminates.   I  do  not 

know  how  Mississippi  still  had  88  per- 
cent of  Its  black  students  attending  all 
black  schools  In  1968. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  seen  the  sta- 
tistics witli  respect  to  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis. As  the  Senator  knows,  there  is 
only  a  1.5  percent  Negro  population  in 
Minnesota,  so  Minnesota  does  not  have  a 
great  many  Negroes  to  absorb  in  any  of 
Its  schools.  But  you  have  schools  which 
are  virtually  all  black  in  your  State. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  Minneapolis  70 
percent  of  our  black  students  attend  pre- 
dominantly white  schools,  whereas  29 
percent  attend  schools  which  are  in  the 
50-  to  90-percent  minority  bracket. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  about  the 
other  30  percent?  Are  you  going  to  haul 
them  around  and  get  a  better  mix? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  key  issue  here  Is 
whether  we  are  going  to  eliminate  official 
discrimination  as  a  violation  of  the  law. 
The  second  Issue  Is :  What  do  we  do  with 
racial  imbalance  that  results  from  resi- 
dential living  patterns? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  have  those  resi- 
dential living  patterns  In  the  South. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  we  eliminate  official  discrimination, 
we  will  find  de  facto  segregation  In  the 
North  and  In  the  South. 

We  created  a  special  committee  to  try 
to  focus  on  the  unresolved  issue  of  what 
we  do  with  racial  isolation.  The  strategy 
of  the  Whltten  amendments  and  Jonas 
ammdment  is  to  paralyze  HEW's  efforts 
to  evaluate  official  discrimination.  I  hope 
we  sort  out  the  problems  of  racial  isola- 
Uon. 


We  closed  a  school  in  Minneapolis  5 
years  ago  which  was  90  percent  black 
and  those  students  were  dispersed  to  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  as  part  of  our 
efforts  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance. 

I  commend  Minneaix)lls  officials  for 
that  effort. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  so  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  may 
pursue  his  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  give 
us  the  date  of  the  figures?  With  respect 
to  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  the  States 
the  Senator  mentioned,  what  is  the  date? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  date  is  the  fall  of 
1968.  This  is  a  report  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  HEW,  released  on  January  4, 
1970,  by  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Robert  Finch. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Robert  Pinch  said  an  analysis  of  1968 
uational  school  survey  statistics  and  1969 
field  audits  indicate  that  school  districts 
Implementing  voluntary  desegregation  plans 
are  making  significant  and  effective  progress 
in  providing  an  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  contrast  with  these  findings,  the  1968 
survey  displayed  a  shockingly  low  desegre- 
gation ratio  on  a  national  basis,  with  only 
23.4  percent  at  the  Negro  students  In  the 
Nation's  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  attending  schools  of  predominantly 
white  (non-minority)  enrollment,  and  with 
61  percent  of  the  Negro  students  Isolated  in 
95  through  100  percent  minority  schools, 
Secretary  Finch  said.  (Table  I-A) 

The  survey  of  ethnic  data  In  school,  the 
first  of  Its  kind  taken  on  a  national  basis, 
was  conducted  In  the  fall  of  1968.  It  covered 
all  school  systems  with  enrollments  of  more 
than  3.000  and  a  sampling  of  snxaller  dis- 
tricts In  every  state  except  HawaU,  and  rep- 
resented a  total  of  43,353.667  students.  HEW's 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  collected  the  data, 
and  completed  the  basic  compilation  last 
week,  on  a  state,  regional  and  selected  urban 
district  basis. 

In  releasing  the  information.  Secretary 
Finch  stated: 

'While  it  should  be  recognized  that  a 
number  of  factors  must  be  evaluated  in  de- 
termining the  overall  quality  of  education 
going  to  racially  isolated  children,  these 
figures  are  Indicative  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  providing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  thousands  of  children. 
But  this  survey  also  points  up  the  eztensive- 
ness  of  the  problem  on  a  nationwide  basis 
and  the  need  to  provide  effectively  for  the 
educational  rights  and  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged no  matter  where  they  may  be. 

"This  Department  is  committed  to  equal 
and  quality  education  for  all  children  in 
this  Nation.  It  Is  our  hope  other  Federal 
agencies  along  with  this  Department  will 
make  use  of  this  data,  not  only  to  determine 
where  further  review  and  action  under  civil 
rights  laws  may  be  required  nationally,  but 
also  as  an  indication  of  where  further  assist- 


ance can  be  provided  In  the  effort  to  Improve 
educational  opportunity." 

In  1968,  there  were  65  school  districts 
which  submitted  acceptable  plans  under  Ti- 
tle VI,  which  called  for  desegregation  in  the 
1968-69  school  year.  Of  the  35.815  Negro  stu- 
dents in  these  districts.  31.089,  or  86.8  per- 
cent, attended  schools  of  predominantly 
white  enrollment.  This  compared  with  the 
23.4  percent  desegregation  figure  nationally, 
the  18.4  percent  figure  for  11  Southern 
states,  and  the  10.5  percent  figure  for  the  5 
Southern  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  and 
indicates  the  value  of  the  Title  VI  program. 

In  1969.  the  Indicated  volume  of  desegre- 
gation in  formerly  dual  school  system  states 
accelerated  significantly,  with  more  than  200 
Title  VI  plans  calling  for  complete  desegre- 
gation In  the  1969-70  school  year  accepted, 
and  over  100  calling  for  substantial  desegre- 
gation steps  in  the  same  year.  The  average 
student  population  in  these  districts  was 
considerably  higher  than  m  1968.  Although 
precise  desegregation  ratios  for  1969  have 
not  yet  been  collected  or  complied  for  all 
districts,  some  early  results  of  audits  in  cer- 
tain states  show  that  among  20  districts  in 
Florida  which  submitted  plans  for  1969,  the 
desegregation  rate  climbed  from  45.1  percent 
In  1968  to  63.5  percent  this  year;  among  31 
districts  in  Georgia  with  acceptable  plans 
this  year,  the  rate  climbed  from  26.6  percent 
to  59.7  percent,  and  among  14  districts  In 
Mississippi,  the  rate  climbed  from  31.7  to 
69.1  percent. 

HEW  administers  Title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  where  it  applies  to  schools, 
prohibiting  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
any  district  which  discriminates  on  grounds 
of  race,  color  or  national  origin.  Districts 
found  to  be  discriminating  have  been  able 
to  retain  their  Federal  fimding  by  submit- 
ting acceptable  desegregation  plans. 

Leon  E.  Panetta,  Director  of  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  said,  "Although  desegregation 
ratios  have  Improved  in  certain  former  dual 
system  states  dxu-ing  the  current  1969  school 
year,  these  1968  figures  do  present  what  can 
be  considered  the  basic  nationwide  picture 
today." 

Data  was  compiled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
measure  the  extent  to  which  American  In- 
dian, Negro,  Oriental  and  Spanlsh-aumamed 
minorities  attended  school -pith  students  of 
their  own  minority  pliis  dther  minoritiea. 
and  comptared  this  rate  with  their  enrollment 
in  schools  of  50  percent  or  more  white,  non- 
mlnorlty  makeup. 

Mr.  Panetta  said : 

"With  the  aid  of  thousands  of  cooperating 
state  and  local  school  officials  who  submitted 
raw  data,  we  can  see  a  stark  portrayal  of 
ethnic  Isolation  in  schools.  Whether  a  child 
Is  ls<dated  with  bis  own  or  other  minorities, 
he  is  still  likely  to  suffer  educationally  as  a 
result  of  this  segregation,  according  to  nu- 
merous education  studies. 

"It  would  be  our  hope  that  this  informa- 
tion, which  will  eventually  be  published  on  a 
dlstrlct-by-distrlct  basis,  would  also  be  of 
assistance  to  state  and  local  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  breaking  down  bar- 
riers of  racial  isolation  in  education." 

Of  the  SpanLsh-surnamed  students  in  pub- 
lic schools.  45.3  percent  attended  a  school  of 
predominantly  non-minority  enrollment, 
whUe  16.6  percent  were  in  95  through  100 
percent  minority  schools.  (Table  1-B) 

American  Indians  sui^eyed  attended  school 
at  a  rate  of  61.7  percent  in  schools  of  pre- 
dominantly white,  non-minority  enrollment, 
while  16.7  percent  were  in  95  through  100 
percent  minority  schools.  These  177.464 
American  Indian  students  did  not  include 
aome  52,400  American  Indian  studenta  who 
attended  schools  administered  by  the  In- 
terior Department's  Bureau  al  Indian  Af- 
fairs.   (Table  1-C) 
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Orientals  atUnded  predominantly  non- 
mlnorlty  acbools  at  a  rate  of  723  percent, 
and  att«nd«d  00  through  100  percent  minor- 
ity schools  at  a  rate  of  8  7  percent.  (Table 
ID) 

When  the  white,  non-mlnorlty  enrollment 
patterns  are  compared  with  mlnorlUee.  data 
shows  that  2.1  percent  of  the  non-mlnorlty 
students  are  In  50  percent  or  more  minority 
schools,  while  16.5  percent  are^  In  100  percent 
white  schooU.  85.6  percent  are  In  95  through 
100  percent  white  schools,  however.  (Table 
1-E) 

Other  findings  were  made  on  a  r«glon-by- 
region  and  state-by-state  basis.  Also,  data 
on  Negroes  from  the  100  largest  school  sys- 


tenis  were  singled  out  for  special  study  and 
released  at  thu  time,  as  were  data  on 
Spanish -surnamed  students  from  certain  ap- 
propriate districts  of  the  100  largest  (Tables 
2-A.  B  *  C:  3  A  ft  B:  4  A  *  B). 

In  a  regional  study  o*  Negro  segregation, 
for  example,  the  study  showed  that  there  Is 
a  great  variation  In  the  number  of  Negroes 
attending  100  percent  minority  schools,  from 
six  heavily  Industrial  Northern  states,  where 
15  4  percent  of  the  Negroes  attended  100  per- 
cent minority  schools,  to  sU  Border  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  25.2 
percent  of  the  Negroes  attended  100  percent 
minority  schools,  to  five  deep  Southern  states, 
where  81.9  percent  of  the  Negroes  attended 


100  percent  minority  schools.  (This  last 
figure  Is  based  on  431  districts  in  five  states 
out  of  4.477  districts  In  17  Southern  and 
Border  states  )    (Table  a-A) 

The  Office  for  Civil  RIghU  U  preparing  all 
of  the  data  gathered  from  school  districts 
In  the  1968  survey  for  publication,  and  ex- 
pects to  prepare  additional  tables  lending 
themselves  to  addlUonal  analysis  of  minority 
school  enrollment  patterns.  In  the  current 
school  year,  a  selective  survey  will  be  made, 
tailored  to  flt  the  needs  of  civil  rights  com- 
pliance agencies  of  the  Government.  In  1970 
71.  however,  another  nationwide  survey  Is 
Intended,  which  will  penult  compartsou  wltli 
the  1988  survey. 
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8 

.2 

5 

.6 

.9 

.2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55.9 

12.550 

27.2 

5.261 

713 

34,136 

33.1 

10.336 

82.4 

164,622 

62.4 

97,628 

15 

3 

.6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117 

1,116 

7.0 

96 

2.9 

22 

.6 

16 

.6 

12 

.3 

0 

49  3 

4,297 

36.3 

1,767 

36.1 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

4.4 

12 

4.4 

2 

12 

7 

1.7 

2 

72,3 

237,136 

46.9 

140,486 

11.9 

325 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.5 

3 

.1 

3 

12.1 

35 

.3 

0 

.8 

2 

.8 

0 

20.5 

620 

8.0 

157 

21.8 

0 

0 

0 

82 
42.2 
0 
4.8 

1.8 
0 

.2 
0 

1.1 
0 
0 

1.1 
11 
0 
0 

.3 
0 

.1 

.2 
0 

11.4 
10.0 
37.0 

.4 
0 

.6 

.4 
0 

14.9 
0 
0 
4.4 

.5 
27.8 
0 
0 

.1 
0 
0 

2.0 
0 


•  Minute  differences  between  sum  ol  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  rounding. 

TABLE  lC.-Af<IERlCAf<  INDIANS  BY  STATE 
(Number  '  and  percentage  attending  school  at  increasing  levels  of  isolation,  fall,  1968,  elementary  and  secondary  school  survey] 


American  Indians  attending  minority  schools 


Total       Per- 


State 


Total 
mimber  of 
students 


number  of  cent  of  0  to  49.9  percent 

American  total 

Indian  stu-  Per- 

students  dents  Number       cent 


SO  to  100  percent 

"  PeT 

Number       cent 


80  to  100  percent 

Per^ 
Number       cent 


95  to  100  percent 

Per^ 
Number       cent 


Continental  United  States 43, 353, 567 

Alabama 770,523 

Alaska ,71,797 

Arizona 366,459 

Arkansas ^  415,613 

Cairtornia 4,477,381 

Colorado 519,092 

ConnectKut 632,361 

Delaware 123,863 

DistiicI  of  Columbia .  148,725 

Florida !"?-S5f 

Idaho      174,472 

ItlimHS J.252,32l 

Indiana ^■i\°All 

Iowa        -■ 651,705 

Kansas 51».733 

Kentucky 695.611 

Louisiana ?H'SS2 

Maine 220,336 

Maryland .  859,440 

Manachusetts l^llli 

l*lichigan *'2I?IS? 

Minnesota S'jS? 

Missouri 954,  M6 

Montana II?' 55? 

Nebraska 266, 342 

Nevada 19,180 

New  Hampshire .  'ifil? 

NewJersey ^-i^VVA 

NewMsiico .  ?J'/21^ 

New  York >-364,p90 

North  Carolina l.'"-!!'. 

North  Dakota .  115.995 

Ohio    2,400.296 

Oklahoma 543, 501 

Oregon    ,  i^'if,' 

Pennsylvania *'??S'Si! 

Rhode  Istand ill•S^ 

South  Carolina 603,542 


177,464         0.4 


109,540       61.7 


67,924       38.3 


53,528       30.2 


29,654       187 


39 
6.808 
14, 431 
414 
11986 
1,366 
204 
10 
31 
1,455 
323 
1,699 
1,804 
544 
418 
1,392 
47 
213 
1,132 
169 
430 
4.404 
17tt 
112 
278 
5,015 
824 
2,454 
29 
311 
19, 742 
5,710 
14,021 
1,523 
736 
24,003 
1601 
411 
143 
404 


0 

9.5 

19 
.1 
.3 
.3 

0 

0 

0 
.1 

0 

1 


.1 

.3 
0 
0 

.5 
0 
0 

.2 

.7 
0 
0 
19 

.3 
2.1 
0 
0 
7.3 

.2 
1,2 

1.3 
0 

4.4 
.8 
0 

.1 

.1 


6 
4.866 

5.827 
414 
12,284 
1.211 
194 
10 
6 
1.389 
189 
1.564 
1.602 
464 
415 
1.374 
46 
202 
332 
169 
407 
4.267 
5,702 
104 
264 
2,472 
743 
1.870 
29 
258 
1048 
1795 
2.916 
1,165 
684 
21630 
1108 
409 
143 
341 


114 
71.5 
40.4 
100 
87.8 
88.6 
95.1 
100 
19.4 
95.5 
58.6 
92.1 
88.8 
85.3 
99,3 
98.7 
97,9 
94.8 
29.3 
100 
94.7 
96.9 
99.2 
92.9 
95 
49.3 
90.2 
76.2 
100 
82.9 
114 
66.5 
20.8 
76.5 
92.9 
98.4 
86.3 
99.5 
100.0 
84.4 


33 

1,942 

8.604 

0 

1,702 

155 

10 

0 

25 

66 

134 

135 

203 

80 

3 

18 

1 

11 

800 

0 

23 

137 

46 

8 

14 

2,543 

81 

584 

0 

53 

16,694 

1,915 

11, 105 

358 

52 

373 

492 

2 

0 

63 


84.6 

33 

28  5 

1,768 

59.6 

6,781 

0 

0 

12.2 

599 

11.4 

66 

4.9 

4 

0 

0 

80.6 

23 

4.5 

20 

41.4 

134 

7.9 

0 

11.2 

60 

14.7 

14 

.7 

0 

1.3 

2 

2.1 

0 

5.2 

0 

70.7 

467 

0 

0 

13 

11 

11 

75 

.8 

0 

7.1 

3 

5 

8 

50.7 

2,275 

9.8 

32 

23.8 

235 

0 

0 

17.1 

10 

84.6 

12,241 

315 

1,791 

79.2 

10,587 

215 

0 

7.1 

31 

1.6 

70 

117 

487 

.5 

1 

0 

0 

116 

62 

84.6 

0 

26 

1,192 

47 

388 

0 

0 

4.3 

182 

4,8 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

74.2 

10 

1.4 

8 

41,4 

134 

0 

0 

13 

28 

2.6 

8 

0 

0 

,1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41.2 

67 

0 

0 

2.6 

5 

1.7 

44 

0 

0 

2.7 

3 

2.9 

6 

414 

325 

19 

13 

9.6 

64 

0 

0 

12 

4 

62.0 

3,420 

31.4 

1,738 

715 

10,585 

0 

0 

4.2 

9 

.3 

18 

115 

0 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

113 

62 

0 

17.5 
2.7 
0 
1.3 

.8 
0 
0 
32.3 

.5 
41.4 
0 

1.6 
1.5 
0 

.1 
0 
0 

19 
0 

1.2 
1 
0 

2.7 
2.2 
6.5 
1.6 
2.6 
0 

1.3 

17.3 

30.4 

715 

0 

1.2 

.1 

0 
0 
0 
113 
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100  percent 


Number    Percent 


240 

578 

0 

249 

34 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

113 

0 

0 

.    2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

430 

2,704 

5.087 

2 

0 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

1 

26,16< 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

0 


as 

42.2 
0 

.4 

.2 
0 
0 
8 
1 

81 
8 
0 

.5 
0 
8 

.1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.9 
2.6 
1.9 

.4 
0 

.1 


Number 


11,177 


0 
607 
7 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
134 
0 
5 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

67 
0 
0 
4 
0 
3 
4 

81 
0 

64 

0 

1 

1.638 

557 

4,272 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

62 


0 
0 

.1 
0 
0 
1.5 

.2 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

L3 
0 


100  percent 


Per- 
cent 


83 


0 
89 

0 
0 
.1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.1 

41.4 
0 

.3 

.9 
0 
0 
0 
0 

19 
0 
0 

.1 
0 

2.7 
1.4 
1.6 
0 

2.6 
0 

.3 

8.3 

9.8 

30.5 

0.5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
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TABIC  IC.~AMERICAN  INDIANS  BY  STATC    Conlmutd 
■Mmdiitf  KkMl  at  iiKf«Miii«  ta««««  •♦  mitiom.  tell.  1968.  alwiMiHafy  ««•  laewHUo  Kheol  sumty) 


St3te 


AmtfKan  Inditns  atttiidinj  minonlv  kIiooIs 

mmtiwot    tent  of         0  to  49.9  pttctnt  M  l«  IW  p«tc»nt  ST  to  100  pffcMl  9j 

ftr-  Per-  Pn- 

NunibM        Ctnt  Nu<nb*c        crnl  Nuinbfi        ceni 


Illjl 

AmcilUn 

totil 

Bumbtf  et 

India* 

stu- 

s!«d«nts 

stadaob 

Mnts 

l«.  4o; 

IS.U3 

11.3 

187.  «69 

2S« 

C 

2.9I0.3SB 

3.M3 

./ 

303. 1» 

3.S4I 

13 

73.i7U 

2 

0 

I.041.0S7 

7» 

.1 

ni.TCU 

9.73* 

II 

40«.!«; 

K 

0 

»U.4^1 

4.B77 

.s 

79,  >»: 

2.073 

2« 

3,619 

?!  9 

?5? 

99  ? 

1.4*3 

39. /• 

3.334 

966 

7 

lao 

674 

t?  7 

7,404 

B4  8 

M 

100 

3.97; 

79  9 

■?6 

:.9  ' 

?,9I5 

7S  ' 

11 

233 

67  9 

? 

S 

0 

0 

2.319 

60.1 

1 

!7» 

bJ 

»I4 

13.4 

l»t 

*  b 

0 

C 

0 

0 

131 

17.3 

12'. 

1< 

l.U' 

I&2 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

T 

1.000 

20  1 

613 

I.'.   1 

1,?47 

fu2 

I 

?4« 

•^.« 

South  Dakota _ 

T»nnfSW« 

ftaj       

Ula»         :... 

Vermont 

Virginia . 

Wjshinitan 

WestVirgiaiB 

WiKonun 

Miiam.ni     

•  llfn<.^t*  tfifftfencM  batwMH  Sam  a>  numkt's  and  lolita  ait  4ua  to  coa<i><.tt(  imtpJiii 

TABIE  10     ONIlaTALS  BV  SIATt 
(NMnkar  ■  and  paccwntaf*  attaml.ng  »el»o»  at  iiicaasiKf  l«¥«l$  »«  i>olat>Mi.  fatt.  1968  ti«i«»ntar»  and  laeo'xfaiy  achoet  survay] 


Stala 


liiOc^tcant 

100  percent 

Par- 

Per- 

iiinb*! 

cant 
s:  « 

NumUr 

cent 

«.7i:i 

1,700 

10.3 

(• 

0 

n 

0 

r  ('7" 

44  3 

1.939 

b0  9 

1 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u:> 

IV? 

0 

0 

fl 

a 

It 

0 

ft 

0 

(. 

0 

440 

u 

.2 

Continental  United  States. 

•'labama... 

Ala*! 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

Calitorwa..... 

C<>Jorad« 

C}inectic«l 

Delaware  

Oistrictol  Coiwiibta........ 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana... 

Iowa      ................ 

•sansas 

Kentucky . 

Louisana 

Miine  ............. 

Maiflind 

Massachusetts.... 

Michiian 

Minneiota ......... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana . 

Neixaska  .     . 
Ne«aoa  . . 
New  Hampsktie 
Neo  lerscy 
Ne«  Me>ico  .1. 

Ne«  York 

Nortti  Carolina 

Noith  Dakota  

Ohio     

OklahotM 

Oregon 

Pennsylyania .......... 

Rttode  IsUnd 

South  CarahM 

South  Oakata 

Tennessat 

Teias 

Ut* 

Vemioal 

Virginia 

WaskiMtM 

West  Vwimia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyaniof 


■  HiiMrtt  diffaftiKti  betwatn  s««  tl  auiiben  aad  bUis  are  tfua  la  computer  royndii<» 


Per- 
cent ot 
total 

OrianUls  atlending  mmont*  schools 

Total 
Numbei  of 

0  to  49  9  ptrtnt 

50  Ml  00  partem 

BOtolOPperce-it 

90  ta  100  per 

tent 

100  parceit 

»Ot.l' 

Pel 
tent 

i.uaibei  o< 

slui^e-its 

Oriental 
students 

stu- 
dents 

Njmber 

Ptr- 
cant 

Number 

Pti- 

cei't 

i"ei- 
tf-i 

Ntiirber 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

43.3&3.S67 

IK  022 

a4 

140, 0(B 

12.7 

53. 953 

27.8 

24.898 

12.  S 

16.82! 

87 

1S3 

dl 

/70.S23 

46 

0 

46 

100  0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 

0 

71.797 

424 

t 

422 

99  4 

3 

.6 

r 

0 

0 

- 

j66l4M 

1,971 

.5 

1.651 

<3  7 

321 

113 

81 

4.1 

4' 

2  4 

0 

1 

37 

0 
.4 

0 
0 
0 
b 
3.2 

41b.  613 
4(77.381 

2a 

K>5.(S( 

.1 
t* 

267 
68.578 

99  6 
64  9 

1 
3'.  078 

.4 

35  1 

1 

15.  M7 

14.5 

9.554 

.4 

9.0 

519, 09? 

2,832 

.5 

2.5(7 

90  6 

H5 

14 

135 

4.8 

113 

4.  b 

0 

6J2.  361 

1,146 

.2 

1.057 

92  2 

89 

7  8 

45 

3  9 

24 

2  1 

0 
24 

137.863 
la.  725 

85 

74( 

.1 
.5 

85 
298 

100  0 
39  9 

C 
4U 

0 

6ai 

0 
288 

0 
38.6 

0 
266 

0 
35.7 

1. 340.  W) 

1.439 

.1 

1.279 

as  * 

1(0 

11.1 

43 

3  0 

2' 

1.5 

5 

0 

.  3 
0 
P 

1  001  ?4'> 

75r 

.1 

735 

98.  C 

15 

2  0 

( 

5 

.7 

'  174  47? 

87:i 

.5 

873 

100  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.252.321 

fi.893 

.3 

S.88! 

85  4 

1.006 

14.6 

427 

358 

5.7 
.5 

17 

4 
0 

.5 
0 

1.210.  53« 

884 

.1 

83« 

94  6 

« 

5  4 

18 

4 

651.  705 

4(3 

443 

95  7 

2C 

4  3 

0 

519.733 

1.0*4 

? 

l.OM 

95  i 

46 

4  2 

2 

1 

.1 
.3 
.5 

0 

1 

0 
.3 

895.611 

2*5 

0 

293 

99  3 

2 

.7 

1 

1 

817  OOO 

379 

0 

358 

94  5 

21 

5.5 

7 

7 

.  .            220.336 

518 

.2 

12} 

24  1 

3*3 

»* 

333 

(4.3 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

859  440 

'.687 

.2 

l.(M 

99  8 

3 

.2 

0 

■     0 

I  097  22< 

4  036 

.4 

3.057 

75.7 

979 

24.3 

32( 

184 

4  6 

0 

2  073  Vit 

3. 837 

.2 

1.430 

89  4 

407 

10  6 

710 

164 

4.  i 

19 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

856.  bO« 

1.479 
3(4 

.2 

1.476 
384 

99.8 

100  0 

3 
0 

0* 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
* 

4%  bV 

954  '>96 

1  027 

.1 

1.005 

97.9 

22 

2.1 

( 

.  -' 

o" 

i?7  059 

301 

.2 

300 

99  6 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

266.34^ 

420 

.2 

406 

96.7 

14 

3  3 

4 

0 

0 

119  180 

672 

.( 

651 

96  9 

21 

3  1 

B 

0 

b 

u 

132  212 

157 

157 

100.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  401  925 

1  254 

.2 

2  WS 

89  6 

3)9 

10  4 

122 

106 

3.3 

1 

271  040 

553 

.2 

418 

75  6 

135 

74  4 

33 

20 

3.6 

0 

0 

3  3(4.990 

19.620 

.( 

14,038 

51  ? 

95B2 

a.  8 

6.7(5 

34.5 

5  657 

7(8 

71 

.1 
.9 

1  199.  Ml 

442 

0 

434 

98  7 

8 

1.1 

( 

6 

1.4 

115  9*5 

134 

.1 

134 

IW  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
7 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 
0 

3 

0 

2.400.296 

2.7M 

1.032 

XOBO 

2,073 

417 

195 

130 

567 

.1 
.2 
.7 
.1 
.2 
0 
.1 
.1 

2,586 

1.024 

3.0(3 

1.992 

408 

181 

126 

553 

93  4 
99  2 
99  4 

96  I 

97  8 
92  8 

96  9 

97  5 

182 
8 

17 

81 
* 

14 
4 

14 

66 

8 

.6 

3.9 
2  2 
7.2 
11 
15 

23 
2 

1 
25 
2 
0 
0 
5 

0 
0 

49 

1 
0 
1? 
2 
0 
0 
3 

1.8 
.1 

0 
.( 

.5 
0 
0 

.5 

.3 
0 
0 
0 
B 
B 
B 

.5 

543.501 

455. 141 

...        2  296.011 

172. 264 

603.542 

146^407 

887  469 

2  510.  358 

3  679 

.1 

3.136 

85  2 

543 

14.8 

206 

S.'( 

103 

t% 

0 

B 
B 
0 

303  157 

1  582 
27 

.» 

0 

1.560 

27 

98.6 

100  0 

0 

1  4 
0 

4 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

73  570 

1  041  067 

2  179 

.2 

2.125 

97  5 

54 

2  5 

20 

13 

.( 

.2 

791.2(0 

10,012 

L3 

8.S03 

84  9 

1,50* 

151 

400 

4!o 

(3 

.9 

0 

B 
B 

404^5(2 

224 

.1 

222 

99  1 

2 

.9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

942  Ul 

l.OU 

.1 

9(9 

94.7 

» 

5  3 

17 

l.( 

4 

.4 

2 

.2 

7*.  0*1 

244 

.3 

235 

96.3 

( 

3.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 
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TABLE  It-NONMINORITIES  BY  STATE 
(Number '  and  percentage  atlending  school  tl  increasing  levels  ot  isolation,  tall  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  suiveyl 


Total 

number  ot 

Students 


Per- 

Tolal    cent  of 

number  ol       total 

nonmlnoiity        stu- 

students      dents 


Nonminority  students  attending  nonminority  schools 


0  to  49.9  percent 


50  to  100  percent  95  to  100  percent 


99  to  100  percent 


100  percent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Continental  United  Stales 43, 353. 568 

Alabama 770.523 

Alaska                        71,797 

ArizoBa'.::.; 3«.«? 

Arkansas 415,613 

California <.;"-38' 

Cotoiado  5i!S!? 

Connecticut (32, 361 

Delaware 123,863 

Disliict  ol  Columbia. 148, 725 

Florida                     1,340,665 

GwSa  ■.■.'.■■.■.: 1,001,245 

^^*                                   .  .  174,472 

2,252.321 

.:.:.  1,210.539 

.  651.705 

.'    618.733 

Kantacky 695,611 

Louisiana 817.000 

Maine 220.336 

Maryland 859.440 

Massachusetts 1.097.221 

Michigan 2.073.369 

Minnesota  856.506 

SSr;;:::::::;:::::;::::  S^;sll 

Montana »".U59 

Nebraska 266  342 

Nevada }l?.180 

New  Hampshire 132,212 

New  lersey 1,401,925 

NewMeiico ,  "1.040 

New  York ??S*S!? 

North  Carolina '"^  *5J 

NorthDakoU .  l!Jt  ¥£ 

Ohio                          2,400.296 

OkUhoma ^?'^} 

Orafon 455,141 

Pennsylvania ^•??S21! 

Rhode  Island '"  ?f* 

South  Carolina 603.  542 

SouthDakoU l**19i 

Tannassaa ,  ??I  1!2 

Taus                2.510,358 

UUh  '"      303, 152 

Vermont ,    ",570 

Viriinia '-SJ  'SIZ 

Washington ''1?S2 

West  Virginia 404,  582 

Wisconsin 'if'U! 

Wyomint 79,091 


34,697.133 

501, 166 

61,967 

262,526 

307,859 

3,323,478 
425. 749 
562,791 
99,507 
8,280 
973,652 
683.884 
168.147 

1.768.355 

1,089,311 
638.973 
477,194 
631.136 
497. 029 
216.778 
654,071 

1,037,347 

1,764,431 
836, 851 
231,924 
813,486 
120,731 
249, 036 
103, 233 
131,312 

1,143,816 
142,092 

2  601,708 
832,394 
113.650 

2,093,321 
465, 958 
436,546 

2.013,163 
163, 166 
364,699 
129,086 
701,545 

1,617,840 
286,396 
73,416 
790, 874 
740, 675 
383,590 
891,371 
71,605 


80.0 
65.0 
86.3 
71.6 
74.1 
74.2 
82.0 
89.0 
80.3 

5.6 
72.6 
68.3 
96.4 
78.5 
90.0 
98.0 
92 
90.7 
60  8 
98.4 
76.1 
94.5 
85.1 
97.7 
50.8 
85.2 
95.0 
93.5 
86.6 
99.3 
81.6 
52.4 
77.3 
69.4 
98.0 
87.2 
85.7 
95.9 
87.7 
94.7 
60.4 
88.2 
79.1 
64.4 
94.5 
99.8 

76.0 
93.6 

94.8 
94.6 
90.5 


716.980 

548 

171 

17.403 

1.694 

150,581 

12,668 

9.833 

2.960 

3.636 

17,243 

3,981 

42 

37,801 

12,674 

1.273 

2.426 

4.663 

4.090 

779 

15,711 

6,243 

32, 131 

1,119 

921 

5.555 

320 

1.876 

393 

0 

34,641 

30.932 

94,803 

11,427 

334 

32,264 

3,215 

1,068 

29.976 

760 

1,888 

1,155 

4,345 

102. 128 

1,019 

0 

5.875 

5,309 

1,427 

4,906 

796 


tl 

33,980,153 

97.9 

22,778,975 

65.6 

13.020.419 

37.5 

.1 

500.618 

99.0 

362, 578 

72.4 

221,841 

44.3 

.2 

61,796 

99.7 

24,213 

39.1 

6,712 

10.9 

6  6 

245, 124 

93.4 

69. 370 

26.5 

10,561 

4.1 

.5 

306, 165 

99.4 

173,813 

56.4 

112,556 

36.5 

4.5 

3.172.896 

95.5 

833,852 

25.1 

42,612 

1.3 

3.0 

413,081 

97.0 

190, 548 

44.8 

35,754 

8.4 

1.7 

552. 958 

98.3 

427,543 

76.0 

210,606 

37.5 

3.0 

96.547 

97.0 

50,884 

51.1 

29,848 

30.0 

44  0 

4  644 

56.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.7 

956.409 

98.2 

456,994 

47.0 

205,256 

21.1 

.6 

679. 903 

99.4 

418,925 

61.3 

212,901 

31.2 

0 

168, 105 

100.0 

129.742 

77.2 

68,910 

41.0 

2.1 

1.730,554 

97.9 

1,316,576 

74.5 

800,461 

45.3 

1.1 

1,076.637 

98.8 

914,675 

84.0 

638,813 

58.7 

.2 

637.700 

99.8 

599,415 

93.8 

484,633 

75.8 

5 

474. 768 

99.5 

355,883 

74.5 

199,156 

41.7 

6 

626.474 

99.3 

450,063 

71.3 

316.831 

50.2 

.8 

492. 939 

99.2 

344, 235 

69.2 

197.091 

39.6 

.3 

215,999 

99.6 

215,267 

99.3 

187.085 

86.3 

2.2 

638.360 

97.6 

360,728 

55.2 

160, 199 

24.5 

.7 

1.031.104 

99.4 

895,751 

86.4 

536,238 

51.7 

1.8 

1, 732, 300 

98.2 

1,401,544 

79.5 

779.516 

44.2 

.1 

835, 732 

99.9 

773,873 

92.5 

573, 06:^ 

68.5 

.5 

231.003 

99.6 

142,096 

61.3 

59,850 

25.8 

.6 

807, 931 

99.3 

657.022 

80.8 

463, 951 

57.1 

3 

120,411 

99.7 

106,587 

88.3 

54,962 

45.5 

.7 

247. 160 

99.2 

208.412 

83.7 

137,304 

55.1 

3 

102.839 

99.6 

41,154 

39.8 

8,085 

7.8 

0 

131,342 

100. 0 

128,097 

97.5 

115,583 

88 

3.1 

1,109,175 

97.0 

751,629 

65.7 

399,265 

34.9 

21.7 

111,163 

78.2 

7,542 

5.3 

115 

.1 

3.5 

2,506,905 

96.4 

1,703.424 

65.5 

1,023,966 

39.4 

1.3 

820, 957 

98.6 

312,697 

37.6 

146,254 

17.6 

.3 

113.316 

99.7 

105,402 

92:7 

75.734 

66.6 

1  5 

2.061,057 

98.5 

1  669, 103 

79.8 

1.135,032 

54.3 

.6 

462, 742 

99.3 

216.910 

46.6 

100.948 

21.7 

.2 

435,477 

99.8 

372, 845 

85.4 

139,223 

39.9 

1  5 

1.983,186 

98.5 

1,653,112 

82.1 

1.151,592 

57.2 

4 

162,406 

99.5 

130,635 

80.0. 

90,980 

55./ 

.4 

362.811 

99.5 

176.916 

48.5 

59,808 

16.4 

1.0 

127, 932 

99.1 

109,910 

85.2 

66,312 

51.4 

•s 

697, 200 

99.4 

468,365 

66.8 

267,844 

38.2 

6.3 

1,515,713 

93.7 

650, 276 

40.3 

190.959 

11.9 

.3 

285, 377 

99.6 

200,880 

70.1 

47.895 

16.7 

0 

73, 416 

100.0 

73,416 

100.0 

70,500 

96.0 

.7 

785, 017 

99.3 

427,117 

54.0 

176,972 

22.4 

.7 

735,366 

99.3 

563,487 

76.1 

148, 147 

20.0 

.3 

382, 163 

99.6 

294,775 

76.8 

225, 860 

58.8 

.6 

886,465 

99.4 

796. 030 

89.3 

617.506 

69.3 

1.1 

70,809 

98.9 

44,(72 

(2.4 

15,134 

21.1 

5,723,597 

143,179 

2,901 

180 

80,713 

5,697 

6.925 

38,569 

1,620 

0 

94.543 

110,478 

29,591 

374,814 

340,616 

317.163 

94,613 

216, 345 

106,051 

135,625 

58,850 

176.128 

177,832 

171,709 

28,042 

253,429 

23,278 

71,845 

2,066 

52,686 

113,204 

115 

322,509 

74,751 

44,890 

444,999 

41.899 

29,582 

556,899 

30,577 

28. 557 

29,831 

175,182 

38,043 

3,100 

47,592 

85,438 

20,850 

166,265 

346,310 

7,518 


16.5 

28.6 

4.7 

.1 
26.2 

.2 

1.6 

6.9 

1.6 

0 

9.7 
16.2 
17.6 
21.2 
31.3 
49.6 
19.8 
34.3 
21.3 
62.6 

9.0 
17.0 
10.0 
20.5 
12.1 
31.2 
19.3 
28.8 

2 
40.1 

9.9 

.1 

124 

9 

39.5 
21.3 

9.0 

6.8 
27.7 
18.7 

7.8 
23.1 
25.0 

2.4 

1.1 
64.8 
10.8 

2.8 
43.3 
38.9 
10.5 


I  Minute  dillerences  between  sum  ol  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  roundings. 

TABLE  2A.— NEGROES  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA 
Number"  and  percentage  attending  school  at  increasing  levels  of  isolation,  fall  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  suiveyl 


Gaofiaphic  area 


Total 
nlimber  ol 
students 


Par- 
Total    cent  o( 
number  of        total 
Negro        stu- 
students      dents 


Negro  students  attending  minority  schools 


0  to  49.9  percent 


50  to  100  percent 


95  to  100  percent 


99  ta  100  percent 


100  percent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Par- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Cantinantol  United  States 43. 353, 5(7  6. 282. 173       14.5 

32  northern  and  western -' 28,579.766  2.703,056 

6  northern  and  wtstern  > 13,596,625  1,817.(15 

(border  and  District  ol  ,-,,„„,  ,«  .« 

Columbia* 3,730,317  636,157 

11  southern! "'"MfS  fSJillS 

Sseuthern' 3,648.842  1.363.254 


1,467,291       23.4        4,814,881       76.6        3,832,843       61.0        3,331.404       53.0        2.493.398        39.7 


9.5 

13.4 

17.1 
26.6 
37.4 


746.030 
450,571 

180,569 
540,692 
143.497 


27.6 
24.8 

28.4 
18.4 

las 


1,957.025 
1,3(7.044 

455.588 

2.402.268 
1.219.757 


72.4 
75.2 

71.6 
81.6 
89.5 


1,198,052 
879,367 

368,149 
2,266.642 
1.194.699 


44.3 
48.4 

57.9 
77.0 
87.6 


834,898 
649,946 

294.844 
2.201,662 
1,188,268 


30.9 
35.8 

46.3 
74.8 
87.2 


332,408 
280,440 

160.504 
2.000.486 
1.116,990 


12.3 
15.4 

25.2 
(8.0 
81.9 


I  Minute  differences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  rounding. 

'Alaska  Arizona,  California,  Cotorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  MinaesoU,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire  New 
Jersey,  New  Meiico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohn,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 


« Illinois,  Indiana,  MkJiigan.  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.     .  _. ,  ^         „...,.-• 
«  Delaware,  Distrkt  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri.  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 

•  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Fkwida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Teus,  Virginia. 

•  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina. 


I  TABLE  2B.-SPANISH  SURNAMED  AMERICANS  BV  AREA  OF  SIGNIFICANT  POPULATION 

mbar "  and  pettentaga  atUnding  school  at  increasing  levels  of  isolation  fall.  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  surveyl 


Area 


Total 

number  ot 

students 


Total 
number  of 

Spanbh  Percent  ■ 
surnamed         o( 
American       total  - 
students  students 


0  to  49.9  percent 
Number  Percent 


Spanish-surnamed  Americans  attending  minority  schools 

95  to  100  percent 


50  to  100  percent 
Number  Percent 


80  to  100  percent 
Number  Percent 


100  percent 


Number  Percent 


Number  Pwcant 


Continental  United  States 43^353,567  2.002,776  4.6 

Ariiona.  California,  Cotorado, .,  . 

New  Mexico,  Teus  (5) M44,330  1,397,5B(  17.2 

Connecticut.  Illinois,  New 

Jersey,  New  York  (4) 7.650.697  394,449  5.2 

Fteiida(i) 1.340.665  52,628  3.9 

Other  States  and  District  at  ,  .„  ...... 

Columbia  (39) 7S.2n.Vi  158,113  .6 


906.919 

(40,943 

110, 587 
26,287 


45.3 

45.9 

28.0 
49.9 


1,095,857 

756,643 

283.862 
26,341 


54.7 
54.1 

50.1 


634,891 

414,(89 

197,5(9 
9,479 


31.7 

29.7 

50.1 
18.0 


129,102       81.7 


29,011        113 


13,135        13 


331,781 

215, 6SS 

108,785 
3.275 

4.033 


IK 

15.4 

27.  ( 
12 

Z.( 


3S,B77 

31.1SB 

S,77S 
24B 

906 


LB 

2.2 

1.S 
.5 
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TABLE  2C      NONMINO«lTl£S  Bt  CtOCBAPHIC  ARtA 
pMCtatltt  Mtaiat  irtool  at  ioci»m«ii  Iwth  o<  nolilioo.  KU  IMS  tlOT»«nU»»  •«<«  sfCoiMUcy  Khool  wrvnl 


C«v>|f  IplMC  MM 


Total         MmlMr  e( 
numbti  of       neiiminorilv 

SMmU  StlMtMtS 


P»r- 
e»i»«o» 
total 
stu- 
dents 


NonmiMrrty  studtnh  attanding  iwimiiiwfllif  idw«lt 

N  to  100  ptrctnl 


Oto«».>>«ictiit  MtolOOptfCtnl  KtoltOpiiCMl 


100 


Cjntmtatal  Unittd  States.  «3. 3U.  M 

32  Nofthari  and  *»st»f  n  '■  .      .  21.  SM.  765 

5  rtorther*  and  West«<n 13,  SS6. 62t 

6  Border  and  Oisirict  of 

Columbia' 1730.  JI8 

11  Southarn' 11.0*3.  ««- 

5Soulh»f«« 3.M«.M2 


34.(97.133       no 


?4.I3«.249 
ll.330.2» 

3.0».Qn 
7.  b02.  K* 
2. 278.  7C 


U.i 
>3  3 

<l  9 
67  9 
62!) 


Numb«f 


711  m 

52S.M1 
239.649 

37. 167 

IM.  122 

ll.42t 


Pai- 
(tni 


Numtaf 


Ptf- 

MlH 


cant 


Number 


Per- 

cant 


Numbei 


Par- 
cant 


M        J3.9«0.1S3       97.9       22.77l.t7S       65.7        13.020,419       37.5         5^723.597         16.5 


2.2 
2.1 

1.2 

2.1 

5 


23.612.557 
11.090.639 

3.0IS.KI 
7.  J4«.  735 
2.267.274 


97  8 

97.9 

98  8 

97  9 
99.5 


16.814.511 
t.  658. 434 

2.030.382 
3.934.017 
1. 444, 750 


69  7 
76.4 

66  4 

52.4 
63.4 


9.871.450 
5.529.380 

1.297.637 

1,151.332 

751.491 


40.9 
4&8 

42.5 

M,  7 
33.0 


4.020.212 
2.217.(69 

738.400 
964.977 
416.  307 


16.7 
19.6 

24.2 
12.9 
18.3 


I  Mimito  dMhuocas  b««waan  sum  at  iNMnbars  aad  tolah  ara  dM  to  compular  rouadint 
:  Alaska    Annna    Calilorma.  Colortdo    Connecticul.  Idaho.  Illinois    Indiana    la«ra.  MM«S. 
Mama  Manachoselts  Mictii|jn   Mimxsola.  Montana.  Nebraska.  Ne.j.lj   Ne«  Mampsliira.  New  ■,  ^ 

a''u'Sb'^j^o.n.x«r''r.::f.oT.,.°:r-  '""""^"'•-  •"""  '*'"'•  """•  '•"A"r;bi;;«^'«s^.«"'L--na.  m..s.ss.pp..  s,uth  c.roi, 


•  llli»it,IMiaiia.  HiclMiM  NawYoik.  OhK».  PaansyWanii.  „    .„ 

•  Mawara  District  ol  Colwnbia.  Kantgcky.  Maryland.  Missouri.  Oklahoma,  west  Virpma. 

•  Alabama   Arkansas.  Fkirida,  Caorfia.  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  North  Cirohna.  South  Carolina. 


TABLE  3  A      NfCUOES  IN  100  LARGEST  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.  RANKED  BY  Sl/t 
^uiabci  ■  and  tKRtoUt*  alMadii't  jchocl  at  mcrtaamt  l«v»h  al  isoUtno.  UC  1968  elemanUiy  and  saconUaiy  school  sw>fy; 


r 


Dislncts 


Per- 

Telal    ctnlo< 

Total  numbof  al        total 

number  at  Nafio        stu- 

stadants  studaab     dants 


334.141 

147.731 

308.266 

175.316 

166.013 

81. 9M 

56.518 

125.174 

49.235 

87.241 

139.006 

22.313 
31.130 
15.00* 
67.395 
4.29) 

34.(31 

3.322 

4.872 
73.408 
68.662 

74.378 
21.729 
36.577 


19.225 
13.639 
25.482 
25.923 
10.376 

22.561 
37. 275 
21.391 

3.213 

24. 241 

9.728 

1.897 

11.637 

12.715 

6.  MS 

4.124 

29.896 

13.055 

55,057 

31.441 

16.255 

34.692 

26.381 

5.4» 

5.255 

8.913 

1.233 

34.156 


31  9 

22  6 
52  9 
59.2 
518 
33.3 
24  3 
65.1 
30  8 
55.9 
93.5 

15.2 

23  9 
11  6 
53.6 

3.5 


28 
2. 

4 

63. 

61 


Tatol 10.417.730        X250.319       31.2 

Now  York.  Il.f... "Tom. 717 

Lot  Anttt«S.CaM (63.549 

Ckcato  IH 512.274 

OatfOitMMll 291,097 

rtiladalptl.  » ..-  212.617 

MMtMn.TM 246.098 

Dado  Coualy.  Fla(Miaaii». 232.465 

Baltimore  CilT.Md 192.171 

Dallas.  Tea 159.924 

Cle»f  land.  Ohio 156.054 

Washin|laa,  D  C  141.725 

Prince  Gaories  Caaa^;.  IML 

(OCaraay... 146.976 

Mil*auka«.«is 130.445 

SaaDi«to.CaM 121.914 

Memphis.  Tana.. ......... 125.113 

Baltimore  Cooaty.  Md     „ 123.717 

Duval  Couaty.Fla.(lacki*a- 

eille)       .     .           122.637 

Fairtx  Count*.  Va  (0  C  area)  122. 107 
Montfomery county. Md.  (DC. 

area)     121.458 

SI  Louts.  Mo 115.512 

AllanU.Ga 111.227 

Orleans  Par  nil.  La.  lh«« 

Orleans)    ^.  jjO.TT 

Columbus.  Ohw  *-  110.699 

Indianapoln.  Ind     ..  106,517 

BfO«a<d  County.  Fla.  (Fait 

Laudofdato) 163.001              24.516       23.9 

Hillsbo<ou(b  CMOty.  Fla  _ 

(T»mpa)  110.98b 

Donver  Cola 96.577 

Boston  Mass     .     94.174 

San  F.axisco.  Cafcl »».  154 

Seattle.  Wash 94.025 

Nasb»ill«-OaiiidsM  Caamty. 

Tenn     93.720 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 11.107 

fo't  «rorth.  Tei 16.528 

JeHorson  Coanty.  Ky. 

(Louis<iUa  area) iS.KS 

Charlotle-Mocklanbttri.  N.C 83. 1 1 1 

Tulsa.  Okia 79.990 

Albuquerque.  NMta 79.669 

San  Antonio.  Te( .  79.353 

Pinellas  Couaty.  ftot  ,    

(Ooar»alar)  71,466 

Portland.  0  ret  ■    -  78.413 

Da  Ralb  Count,,  Ga  (Decatur)  .  77.967 

?itlsbut«h.  Pa    .  76.261 

Oraneo  County.  Fla.  (OilaodO)..  76. 099 

Newark.  N.J 75.960 

Mobile  County.  Ala 75.464 

OmahomaCity  OUa 74.727 

Kansas  City.  Mo  74.202 

Bultalo  NY   .     72.115 

Long  Beach.  Calil 72,065 

Minneapous.  Miaa 70.006 

Wichita.  Hans 61,391 

ClarkCouoty.  Na«  (LasVagas).  67,526 

Birmingham.  Ala (6.434 

Anna  Arundal  County.  Md. 

(AnnapdM).. •S.^W               •■«3       l^-* 

lefterson  County^la. 

(Birmin^MMataa) U.321             18.  IM 

Oakland.  CaiiT 64.102              35.316 

Fast  Baton l(autaPansk.U...  63.725             23. 7U 


Ntt.o  altandint  Miaarily  scboala 


67  I 
?«  0 
33.7 


19.0 
14.1 
27  1 

27  5 
11.0 

241 
42.9 

24.7 

3.7 
29  2 
12  2 

2.4 
14.7 

16.2 

II 

5.3 

39  2 

17.2 

72  5 

41.7 

21.1 

46  8 

36.6 

7.6 

7.5 

110 

12  2 

51.4 


27  1 

55.2 
37.3 


•  to  49.9  Htant 
Numbaf 


50  to  100  peicant 


95tol09paic«M 


99  to  100  poRtnl 


Pof- 
cant 


95.924 

7.012 
9.742 
15. 711 
15.110 
4.311 
7.032 
9.646 
1.0*6 
*.1S6 
1.253 

12.525 
3.1*9 
1767 
1.765 
4.299 

4.362 

1322 

4.172 
5.244 
1721 

6.569 

1.263 

8.205 


531 

1.951 
1,333 


19  7 
4.7 
12 
9  0 
9.6 
5.3 
12.4 
7.7 
2  1 
4.8 
.9 

56.1 

12.4 

25  1 

2  6 

100  0 

12.6 
100.0 

100.0 
7.1 
5.4 

1.1 

21.1 

22.1 


1 556        14  b 


16  3 
20.0 
23.3 
15.5 

a.i 
111 

21.9 
9  7 

716 
27.7 
15.6 
27.6 
10.6 


1513 
2.732 
5.943 

4  024 
4.647 

1794 
1171 

2.065 

2.365 
170* 
1.518 
523 
1.234 

2.762 
1664 
1.141 
6.373 
2.627 
1.174 
1442 
2.037 
4.165 
7.113 
2.011 
1722 
4.051 
3,161 
2.472 


7, 161       Ml  3 


10 
5.5 
16 


Per- 
cent 


Nunkaf 


411U3       U.9        2.131, 


269.017 
140.726 
298,524 

151535 

150.203 
77.6a 
41416 

115.521 
41190 
11015 

137,753 

1711 

27.211 

11.237 

65.630 

0 

30.276 
0 

0 
68  164 
64,934 

67.109 
20.466 
21.372 


15.712 
10.907 
11 539 
21.899 
5.729 

11767 
29.10* 
11333 


17.537 
1210 
1.374 

10.403 


21.7 

1953 

M.4 

2.724 

44.6 

2.21J 

21  1 

21525 

20.1 

11421 

2.1 

53.813 

W.9 

27.999 

12.5 

14.218 

14.0 

29.827 

27.0 

11261 

316 

1471 

718 

1,533 

415 

4,155 

411 

4.272 

7.2 

31,684 

17,6a 

33,421 
22,411 


10  3 
95.3 

96  8 

91  0 
90.4 
94.7 
87  6 
92.3 

97  9 
95  2 
99  1 

419 
17  6 

74.9 

97.4 

0 

17  4 

0 

0 

92  9 
K6 

91.2 
71  2 

77.6 


20. 960        85  S 


81  7 
10  U 
717 
14.5 
55.2 

13  2 
711 
90.3 

214 
72.3 
14.4 
72  4 
•9.4 

713 
42.6 
55  4 
717 
79  9 
97.9 
•9  1 
17.5 
86.0 
710 
614 
212 
54.  S 
51  9 
92.8 


1, 712       11  7 


97  0 
94  5 
•4.4 


141945 

111017 

261159 

101590 

99.277 

71816 

41(64 

94.125 

41431 

61721 

121939 

4.611 

14.713 

1732 

62,132 

0 

30.276 
0 

0 

61255 
61,976 

60,407 

7.272 

11 3*7 


Per- 
cent 


17.1         2.201,Sa^       (7.7 


419 

715 
85.4 
59.1 
59  8 
86  « 
77  3 
75  8 
82.1 
719 
89.2 

217 
47  5 
31.2 
92  2 
0 

•  7  4 
U 

0 

16  2 
90.0 

•2  1 
25  1 

52  9 


11545        717 


11604 
7,539 
1551 

5,275 
0 


718 
55  3 
33  6 
20  3 
0 


12,7a 

56.5 

12,652 

319 

11213 

•5  4 

•a 

26.4 

14,274 

56.9 

5.900 

60.6 

174 

12 

1519 

•!• 

1169 

72  1 

0 

0 

1.939 

47.0 

12. 779 

42.7 

11064 

77.1 

41.746 

75.8 

26.831 

•5  3 

12,961 

79  7 

23,331 

67.3 

11122 

61.1 

• 

0 

0 

0 

1222 

47.4 

1(2C 

44.0 

31810 

90.2 

• 

9 

17.S79 

917 

1160* 

a.  9 

21,  U7 

•1.0 

lOOpanonl 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Pet 

cant 


1.791.445       SS.3        1,091,971        33  6 


•1233  214 

77,026  52.1 

234, 045  71 9 

(6,069  37.7 

72.174  415 

64. 907  79. 2 

41.115  72.7 

•2.629  66  0 

26.131  511 

59.174  67.8 

95,608  618 

3. 681  16  5 

9. 281  29.  S 

448  3. 0 

56.181  114 
0         0 

29, 446  65.  0 

0         0 

0        0 

55.632  75.8 

61.297  09  3 

59.  700  90.  3 

2. 873  10  0 

U.728  37.5 

11075  77.8 


11604 

2.862 

4.936 

1.317 

0 

12.256 
11903 
16.  389 

•48 

11863 

5.900 

169 

1522 

1147 

0 

1.939 

11.588 

10.064 

29.738 

26.831 

1749 

17.460 

11.562 

0 

0 

1.316 

699 

30.810 


17,579 

1062 

21,330 


70.8 
21  0 
114 

11 

0 

54  3 
29  3 

716 

26.4 
57  2 
616 
19 
56.0 

64.1 

0 

47.0 

38.8 

77.1 


54 

85  ] 
60  ( 
50.3 
411 
0 
0 

15.6 

15 

90.2 


•17 
22.1 
•l.( 


34,033 
11  lU 
146,152 
11510 
7,201 
52,654 
27,412 
54.505 
15.807 
21.516 
3«,701 

1112 
4,«9 

0 
413(1 

0 

21556 
0 

0 
36,651 
53,644 

46,320 

•90 

1945 

11882 

12.371 

0 

79 

110 

• 

11.696 
1291 
12.991 

0 
1*59 
4,447 

0 
1137 

129* 

0 

421 

2.925 

11064 

11607 

18, 832 

924 

1050 

1.474 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21906 


17.579 

1.(61 

11007 


112 
12.3 
47.4 
116 
4.3 
64.5 
tt.6 
415 
32.1 
24.7 
27.8 

119 
15.5 

0 
713 

0 

717 
0 

0 

419 
711 

62.3 
11 
118 

68.9 

64.3 
0 
..3 
.4 
0 

51.8 
119 
60.7 

0 

39.0 
45.7 

0 
52.7 

25  9 

0 
112 

18 

77.1 
113 
59.9 

17 
14.6 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 
•4.6 


96.7 

17 

•0.0 
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Negroes  attending  minority  schools 


Districts 


Total  cento! 

Total        Numbei  el  total 

nembct  ol              Negre  stu- 

students          students  dents 


SO  to  100  percent 
Number 


95  to  100  percent 


99tal00peitent 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


30.2 

715 

0 

38.2 
81.4 
77.4 
97.5 


Bievard  County,  Fla.  (Trtus- 

ville)       62,563  1327  111  4.416  618                1.911 

Omaha  Nebr  62.431  11,2»4  111  2,309  20.5                 1975 

Cianite,  Utah  (Salt  Lake  City)...  62.236  59  . 1  59  100.0                      0 

[IPasoTei 62.105  1,604  2.9  1.114  61.8                    690 

Palm  Beach  County,  Fla 61.715  17.158  27.8  1191  116              11967 

Toledo  Ohio      61.684  11473  217  1725  22.6               12,748 

Caddo  Parish.  U.  (Shreveport)_  60,483  K.429  417  649  2.5              21780 
Jetteison  County,  Colo. 

(Lakevirood) 60.367  60  . 1  60  100.0 

Dayton  Ohio     59.527  22.790  313  2.481  119 

Jetterson  Parish,  La. (Gretna)...  51485  12.812  21.5  2.632  215 

Akion  Ohio 51589  11137  218  1705  37.7 

Fresno  Caht                 58.234  1251  10  831  118 

Gieenville  County,  S.C 56.306  12.453  22.1  1.839  14.8 

Kanawha  County,  W.  Va. 

(Charleston) 56.118  1548  13  2,905  81.9 

Norfolk, Va    56.029  21499  41.9  2.701  11.5 

Louisville.  Ky 51212  21470  a.  1  1432  115 

Tucson.Arij 51667  2.767  12  524  119 

San  Juan,  Calif. (Carmidiael)...  51174  134  .3  134  100.0 

Garden  Giove,  Calif 52.908  83  .2  83  100.0 

Sacramento.  Calif    52.545  7.324  119  1150  713 

Polk  County.  FU. (Bartow) 52.255  11.652  22.3  1815  32.7 

Austin.  Tei    ..  51,760  7.783  110  1,022  111 

SI  Paul,  Minn 51338  2,917  18  2,556  87.6 

Wmston-Salcm  Forsyth  ,  . 

County  NC       .     41831  11791  27.7  2.111  113 

Gary  Ind                     41431  29,126  61.6  916  11 

Mount  Diabio.Calil.  (Concord)..  41351  369  .8  369  100.0 

Rochester,  NY 47,372  11679  219  1232  416 

Charleston  County,  S.C 47.178  11730  315  2,140  12.8 

Escambia  County,  Fla.  ...,.„, 

(Pensacota) ,a,875  12,924  27.6  2,904  22.5 

Bes  Moines,  Iowa 46,532  1611  7.1  2.K7  57.0 

Flint.  Mich  46.495  17,212  37.0  4,165  24.2 

Corpus  Christi,  Tea 46,110  2.496  1*  *3  1.7 

Shelby  County.  Tenn.  (Memphis  .,„,.. 

area)                           ....  *4,133  14,211  32.4  950  17 

Richmond.'Calif 41123  11424  24.2  4.006  M.4 

Richmond.  Va      .          .          -  41115  29.441  68.3  ,910  6.4 

Chatham  County  (Savannah)  ..  42.416  17.449  41.1  1,620  13 

Muscogee  County,  Ga,  ,  .  _  ,  ^.  ,  . 

(Columbus)       42.373  12.517  29.5  914  7.1 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind 41,S95  1760  llj  1.552  26.9 

Virginia  Beach.  Va 41.272  4,372  116  2.719  62.2 

CoSb  County.  Ga.(Marietto)....  40,911  1336  3.3  1.246  913 

Columbia  SC              40,122  11735  46.7  1236  17.3 

Montgomery  County,  Al* 39.093  11691  42.7  94S  17 

Calcasieu  Parish.  La.  (Lake  „  ...  .......  «..  .  c  ■  >mc       on  k 

Chalks) 39,043  1934  25.4  9a  15               1996       90.5 


1.911 

4,321 

0 

379 

11074 

1752 

21734 


312 

313 

0 

21.0 
712 
41.0 
97.4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

21302 

89.1 

17. 574 

77.1 

11180 

715 

11180 

715 

1432 

62.3 

1133 

217 

4.420 

84.2 

1808 

72.5 

11614 

812 

11 378 

813 

643 

111 

0 

0 

21798 

88.5 

11322 

710 

22.038 

86.5 

11418 

52.7 

2.243 

81.1 

380 

117 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,174 

29.7 

0„ 

0 

7,837 

67.3 

1769^ 

66.7 

1761 

•6.9 

1063 

611 

361 

12.4 

361 

12.4 

11.687 

84.7 

11,643 

84.4 

21910 

96.9 

24,110 

818 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.447 

54.4 

1,652 

12.1 

14,590 

87.2 

14,091 

84.2 

11020 

77.5 

1046 

710 

1,554 

410 

0 

0 

11047 

718 

1425 

37.3 

2,453 

98.3 

1,912 

716 

11331 

1418 

27,551 

11829 

11,633 

4.208 

1,653 

90 

11499 

11746 


913 
61.6 
916 
90.7 

92.9 
71.3 
37.8 
17 
82.7 
94.3 


11331 

2,819 

24,900 

11 102 

11 757 

1,328 

1,653 

90 

11 163 ' 

117a 


913 
27.0 
84.6 
86.5 

819 
211 
37.8 
17 
819 
94.3 


1.911 

674 

0 

194 

12.409 

2.164 

25.734 

0 
14,198 
11180 
1.264 
2,575 
11378 

0 
17,236 
1827 

la 

0 
0 
0 
7,769 
4,485 
0 

11 952 

21265 

0 

0 

14,091 

loa 

0 

1.193 

810 

11331 

1.143 

24,366 

11102 

11757 

0 

1.278 

90 

11 163 

117a 


312 
10 
0 

118 
72.3 
111 
97.4 

0 

62.3 
79.5 

14 
410 
•3.3 

0 

713 
26.8 

13 

0 

0 

0 
66.7 
57.6 

0 

714 
710 

0 

0 
84.2 

710 

0 

19 
32.5 

913 
11.0 
•2.8 
86.5 

•5.9 

0 
29.2 

17 
•19 
94.3 


1986       90.5 


1986       91S 


I  Minuio  iliflerences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  rounding. 

TABLE  3B.-SPANISH-SURNAMED  AMERICANS  IN  SELECTED  LARGE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  RANKED  BY  SIZE 
■Number  and  percentage  attending  school  at  increasing  levels  ol  isolation,  fall  1968  elemenUry  and  secondary  school  survey) 


District 


Total 

number  ol 

studanb 


Total 
number  ol  Percent  - 

Spanish-  ol 

American       total  - 

students  students 


Spanish-surnamed  AmerKans  attending  minority  schools 


0  to  49.9  percent 
Number  Percent 


SO  to  100  percent 
Number  Percent 


80  to  100  percent 
Number  Percent 


95  to  100  percent 
Number  Percent 


11.8 
32.7 
314 
35.6 
319 
44.7 
(5.4 


211519 
87,766 
30,738 
20,479 
24. 123 
1749 
4,496 


88.2 
67.3 
61.6 
64.4 
61.1 
513 
34.6 


T«W 4,579,950  767,900  118  211,7^7       27.6           556,113       72.4 

New  York,  N.Y 1,063,787  244. 302  210  21783 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 651549  130,450  20.0  42.684 

Chicago  III. 582,274  41886  16  H  la 

Houston,  Tex 2«.098  31,780  12.9  11,301 

Dade  County.  Fla,  (Miami) 232,465  39,487  17.0  11364 

Dallas.  Tei........ ' 159.924  12.196  7.6  5,447 

San  Diego.  CalU 121914  12,981  111  1495 

Hillsborough  County,  Fla.  „                   .  ,  ,  .,. 

(Tampa) 100. 9«S  1766  17  1275 

Denver.Cik) 96.577  11611  113  8,M4 

San  Francisco,  CaM H 154  12.217  110  4.m 

Fori  Worth,  Tei 86,528  1937  10  4,051 

Albuquerque,  N.  Me« 79.669  21151  ».3  7.913 

San  Antonio.  Tei. 79.353  41 M  512  1731 

Newark,  NJ". 71960  7,0*6  9.3  516 

Buffaki  NY 72,115  1,279  \.t  Wi 

Ung  Beach.  CaM 72,065  IMO  13  1100 

OakWcakt 6*,102  12*1  12  7M 

EIPasoTei           62,105  33,639  5*.2  1«00 

Palm  BeKh  County,  Fla 61,715  1.553  2.5  1.252 

Jetterson  County  College  „  ....  .  .  .  ... 

(Lakawood)......... (0,367  1,116  1.9  I.IW 

Friino.ciii?.. :;:;:::::: 51:2*3  n.ia  19.1  lae 

Tucson,  Ari/ 53,667  11796  25.7  3,061 

SanJuan,  Calif  (CarmBhaeO---  53,17*  1,126  2.1  1.126 

Garden  Grove,  Calif 52,909  1962  12  *,«62 

Sacramento,  (iaid 52,5*5  11««  ll.«  *,*41 

Austin,  Tex! 51.760  1M6  19.2  3,K0 

Mount  Diabhi,Cahl.(Concord)...  a.351  1.163  19  1,163 

Rochester.  N.Y 47.372  1,553  13  9« 

Corpus  Christi,  Tax «1110  21.00  46.6  3,707 

Richmond.  CaM 43,123  2.253  12  l.«07 


383,447       419 


211830       27.8 


710 

1.491 

22.0 

47.7 

1727 

52.3 

315 

1119 

66.5 

515 

2,879 

41.5 

211 

21238 

71.9 

12.4 

41457 

87.6 

7.3 

1530 

92.7 

67.8 

412 

32.2 

80.7 

740 

113 

111 

4,449 

•4.9 

17.2 

27,839 

82.8 

•0.6 

301 

114 

100.0 

0 

0 

S14 

4,862 

416 

22.2 

11737 

77.8 

1010 

0 

0 

1010 

0 

0 

71.  S 

1,743 

28.2 

30.3 

1936 

617 

1010 

0 

0 

64.3 

SS4 

31/ 

17.2 

17.713 

•2.^ 

ML2 

4a 

IK 

164,202 
69,088 
11792 
12,8a 
1566 
4,057 
1418 

534 

1981 

1.164 

452 

7.9a 

33.265 

1869 

142 

37 

2,570 

22,439 

199 

0 

1,261 

1S91 

0 

0 

Z78 

1432 

0 

234 

14, 17t 

20* 


67.1 
53.0 
31.7 

a.* 

21.7 
313 
26.3 


97,373 
*2.340 
1022 
1803 
2.993 
1,192 
1.127 


39.9 
32.5 
11 
12.0 
7.6 
18 
17 


7.9 

70 

1.0 

26.8 

1,527 

12 

15 

112 

.9 

15 

452 

15 

27.9 

947 

14 

72.0 

21633 

51.2 

54.9 

2,109 

29.9 

11.1 

137 

11/ 

1.0 

0 

0 

410 

506 

11.2 

66.7 

11929 

47.4 

12.2 

22 

1.4 

0 

0 

0 

11.3 

1.077 

17 

a.s 

2,527 

113 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.S 

0 

0 

64.6 

2,190 

21.9 

0 

0 

0 

111 

41 

2.6 

610 

lfll509 

4a.9 

11 

123 

15 

•  Minute  differences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  roundinf. 


100  percent 
Number 


Per- 
cent 


1.911 

0 

0 

78 

12.409 

1.617 

24,84* 

0 

1061 

11180 

588 

593 
1258 

0 

11,6a 

1,996 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.769 

1,728 

0 

1778 

1652 

0 

0 

1*,091 

loa 

0 

0 

640 

12,667 

534 

22,971 

11  ao 

1768 

0 

1,278 

90 

11183 

117a 

1986 


312 

0 

0 

4.3 
72.3 

18 
94.0 


0 

22.2 
715 

19 
11.3 
74.3 

0 
416 

7.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66.7 
22.2 

0 


719 
32.4 

0 

0 
84.2 

710 

0 

0 
216 

88.7 

11 

710 

77.1 

710 

0 
29.2 

17 
714 
94.3 

915 


lOOpefccnt 


Number    Percent 


11,121 


1.4 


1072 

647 

183 

!/• 

32 

73 

0 

61 

0 

0 

29 

0 

1,357 

355 

0 

0 

26 

2,139 

11 

0 
S 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

ta 
u 


2.1 
.5 
.4 
.6 
.1 
.6 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

.4 
0 

2.9 
10 
0 
0 

.5 
14 
L2 

0 
0 
0 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I  have 
a  table  furnished  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  by  HEW,  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  five  of  the  largest  dis- 
tricts In  the  country  during  tlie  fall  term 
of  1968.  Those  districts  are  in  New  York. 
Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit,  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  statement  shows  that  there 
is  a  total  enrollment  of  2.878.224  students 
in  those  five  largest  US.  school  district*. 
The  statement  also  shows  that  even 
though  the  total  Negro  enrollment  con- 
stitutes 39.9  percent  of  the  total  en- 
rollment in  those  districts,  only  3.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  enrollment  is  made  up 
of   Negro   students   attending   majority 

white  schools.  

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  have  2  minutes? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Permit  me  to  say  that 
if  there  is  official  discrimination  In  New 
York,  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  reach 
it  and  eliminate  it.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  it  Is  more  than  likely 
that  those  are  figures  which  show  resi- 
dential patterns,  which  have  not  been 
found  to  be  the  result  of  official  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  does  not  Mr. 
Finch  apply  the  same  rules  auid  regula- 
tions there  that  he  does  in  the  South? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  truth  is  that 
wherever  there  Is  official  discrimination, 
in  the  North  or  the  South,  it  must  fall 
under  the  edict  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If 
there  is  official  discrimination  in  New 
York,  it  is  illegal,  and  the  same  law  will 
apply  there  as  applies  In  Louisiana. 


The  problem  is  that  in  many  of  the 
States  of  the  South  there  has  been  a 
lont^standing  tradition  of  separation  of 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  color.  All 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
focused  on  the  question  of  official  dis- 
crimination. Wliat  we  should  do  about 
de  facto  discrimination,  or  racial  isola- 
tion arising  from  residential  living  pat- 
terns, is  something  that  we  hope  to  focus 
on  in  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  which  the  Sen- 
ate created  last  week.  The  only  point  I 
make  is  that  we  are  i»i  from  even  com- 
inK  close  to  eliminating  official  discrim- 
ination in  the  South,  and  I  suspect  there 
is  more  official  discrimination  in  the 
North  than  we  are  generally  aware  of  at 
this  point. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  to  me.  on  my  own 
time?  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

With  reference  to  the  nximber  of 
Negroes  in  school  districts,  the  100 
largest  school  districts,  ranked  by  size, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
made  reference,  the  official  records 
show  that  none  of  those  are  from  the 
South.  They  are  all  from  the  North. 
Furthermore,  in  one  of  my  speeches,  I 
referred  to  the  Ave  lau^est  cities  in  the 
South  as  compared  with  the  five  larg- 
est school  districts  In  the  North,  and 
the  percentage  of  Negro  children  in  pre- 
dominately Negro  schools  ran  almost 
parallel  as  between  northern  cities  and 
southern  cities.  I  can  get  those  figures, 
but  I  do  not  have  them  here  now. 

My  question  is  this:  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  correctly  when  he  wsa  giv- 


ing tlie  number  of  students  that  are  in 
predominately  black  school  districts? 
Did  he  say  they  were  principally  In  the 
South?  That  is  what  I  tmderstood  the 
Senator  to  say.  t^at  they  were  princi- 
pally in  the  South. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  I  said  was  that 
the  policy  of  officially  separating  chil- 
dren into  all  black  and  all  white  schools 
Is  a  practice  that  was  followed  princi- 
pally, but  not  exclusively,  in  the  Soutli. 
That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understood,  the 
Senator  said  the  districts  were  princi- 
pally In  the  South.  This  is  kind  of  cus- 
tomary language  that  has  been  used 
until  these  figures  came  out. 

Does  the  Senator  vigorously  stand  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  law  in 
States  beyond  the  South  to  eradicate 
segregation?  Does  the  Senator  really 
stend  for  that  vigorously?  I  think  he 
does. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  This  debate  has  been 
going  on  for  about  10  days.  I  am  for  the 
elimination  of  official  discrimination 
wherever  It  is  foimd.  North  or  South. 
There  is  an  effort  to  confuse  the  distinc- 
tion between  school  systems  which  are 
organized  on  the  basis  of  official  dis- 
crimination and  school  systems,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  not,  but  have 
racial  imbalance  arising  from  residential 
living  patterns. 

The  first  is  unconstitutional  and  Il- 
legal and  prohibited  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  Is  precisely  that  category — the 
illegal  and  imconstitutional  category — 
that  the  Whitten  and  Jonas  amend- 
ments 8u-e  designed  to  Influence.  It  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  de  facto  segregation 
or  racial  isolation.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  perfectly  legal,  but  nevertheless  un- 
desirable, patterns  of  raclsd  Isolation. 
This  amendment  is  designed.  Just  as  some 
other  amendments  we  have  seen — to  do 
one  thing,  to  obstruct  the  enforcement  of 
a  constitutional  right  as  declared  repeat- 
edly by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  would  yield  further  to  me.  I  want 
to  ask  him  a  specific  question.  He  is  an 
honest  person  and  truthful.  If  the  Sen- 
ator believes  in  that,  what  is  he  going  to 
do  about  New  York  State?  I  am  not 
pointing  to  New  York  any  more  than  oth- 
ers, but  in  New  York  they  have  passed  a 
SUte  law  where,  instead  of  getting  ready 
for  real  integration,  they  are  prohibiting 
It  by  law  as  far  as  they  can.  Would  the 
Senator  take  a  stand  on  that  and  make 
a  suggestion  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
he  bring  a  suit  to  test  that  law  and  also 
put  some  of  his  men  up  there  to  scrupu- 
lotisly  examine  those  districts  and  see 
whether  or  not  there  Is  any  official  act 
of  gerrymandering  the  districts?  Would 
the  Senator  vigonnisly  stand  for  that? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  vigorously  support 
a  national  effort  to  eliminate  official  dis- 
crimination wherever  it  is  found.  Includ- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York,  if  it  is  there. 
There  Is  no  question  about  that.  I  could 
not  uphold  the  oath  I  took  when  I  be- 
came a  U5.  Senator  If  1  said  constitu- 
tional rights  applied  In  some  places  and 
not  In  others. 

What  we  are  Involved  In  here  is  the 
question  whether  the  Supreme  Court  or- 
ders which  have  repeatedly  declared  that 
official  discrimination  is  illegal,  shall  be 
the  law  of  this  land,  shall  be  foUowed 
and  pursued  by  the  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, or  whether,  because  there  is 

racial  isolation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Or  whether  a  racial 
isolation  problem  in  New  York  which 
has  not  been  f oimd  to  arise  from  imcon- 
stitutional acts — if  that  Is  the  case — can 
be  an  excuse  to  delay  the  enforcement 
of  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  of 
the  United  SUtes.  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator thlst  What  does  he  propose  be 
done  about  the  District  of  Columbia? 
It  is  resegregated  so  that  95  peroent  are 
colored  and  5  percent  are  white.  What 
does  he  propose  to  do  about  that?  Would 
he  suggest  importing  children  in  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia?  Would  he  do 
that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Whitten  amendments,  be- 
cause they  do  not  strike  at  de  facto 
segregation.  The  reason  why  we  estab- 
lished the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  is  to  explore 
the  kind  of  question  the  Senator  rtdsed. 
to  determine  what  this  coimtry  should 
do  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  racial  im- 
bidance  and  racial  isolation  in  situations 
which  are  poleeUy  legad  under  present 
law.  but  which  may  be  imdesirable  8is  a 
matter  of  social  p<dicy. 

The  vice  of  the  Whltten-Jonas  amerwl- 
ments  Is  that  they  would  try  to  support 
CXVl 88»-^»ait  4 


activities  that  are  perfectly  illegal,  and 

imconstitutional.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  advertise- 
ment. New  York  is  very  much  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  discussion.  Fortunately,  I 
am  here,  and  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
problem  which  arises  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  de  Jure  segregation — that  is. 
segregation  eiforced  by  State  and  local 

law is  unconstitutional.  Senators  have 

argued,  "If  it  is  unconstitutional  and 
therefore  unlawful,  it  does  not  exist;  so 
we  are  now  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
those  areas  where  segregation  of  the 
races  in  the  public  schools  exists,  for 
whatever  reason;  and  If  you  cannot 
reach  them,  you  cannot  reach  us." 

That  is  really  the  essence  of  the  argu- 
ment. We  went  through  this  at  very  great 
length  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
Stennis  tonendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  invalidity  of  that 
argument  is  that  if  you  appUed  that 
standard,  you  would  simply  assume  le- 
gality in  all  cases,  whatever  may  be  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  segre- 
gated situation. 

The  courts  do  not  do  that.  It  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  discretion  for  us.  That 
has  been  decided  very  clearly.  The  courts 
have  esUblished  the  pnHxwition  that 
where  you  have  had  de  Jure  segregation, 
and  the  conditions  created  by  de  Jure 
segregation  continue,  they  will  assume 
that  the  de  Jure  segregation  must  be 
eliminated  by  changing  those  conditions. 
That  also  happois  to  correspond  with 
sociological  fact,  because,  interestingly 
mough.  racial  patterns  in  the  South 
are  very  mixed.  They  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined and  separate,  as  they  are  in  New 
York  City  8tnd  many  other  cities.  In  New 
York  City,  you  liave  a  number  of  sections 
which  are  heavily  populated  by  blacks. 
The  same  condition  exists  in  Cliicago,  In 
Baltimore,  and  in  many  other  places. 

However,  in  the  South  that  is  not  the 
case,  since  the  condition  of  segregation 
which  Is  complained  of  has  been  brou^t 
about  by  law  rather  than  residential 
patterns. 

The  courts  have  consistently  held  that 
those  laws  violate  the  Constitution  which 
outlaws  segregation  resulting  from  State 
action.  ^       _.  , 

Mr.  President,  in  the  North  and  in 
other  areas,  you  have  segregation 
brought  about  by  residential  patterns, 
heavily  attributable  to  the  injustices 
suffered  by  blacks  in  the  South  who  have 
migrated,  to  the  extent  of  almost  half 
their  nimiber.  within  this  century  to  the 
North.  Mr.  President,  they  were  forced 
out.  and  as  a  result  have  created  tre- 
mendous demographic  problems  in 
Washington.  D.C..  New  York.  Chicago, 
and  other  places. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk).  I  am  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  I  humanly  can, 
as  a  person,  a  citizen,  and  a  legislator, 
to  deal  with  the  northern  problem  ot 


residential  segregation  which  is  attribu- 
table to  imlawful  activities  conducted 
with  the  purpose  of  denying  Negroes 
equal  opportimity  in  housing,  which  in 
turn  is  attributable,  to  economic  and 
sociological  reasons.  I  realize  that  in  the 
main,  that  has  got  to  be  done  by  enfore- 
Ing  the  fair  housing  laws,  which  in  New 
York  are  very  strong,  and  which  are  also 
on  the  Federal  books;  and  I  will  do  my 
utmost,  as  I  beUeve  every  Senator  will,  to 
bring  about  their  enforcement,  to  break 
up  the  segregated  patterns,  and  give  Ne- 
groes opportunities  to  move  to  the  sub- 
urbs, if  they  so  desire. 

I  also  intend  to  use  every  bit  of  in- 
fluence and  weight  I  have  to  get  «>- 
propriate  State  action,  where  education- 
ally the  black  child  is  deprived  because 
of  the  segregated  pattern  of  his  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  goes  directly  to 
the  New  York  statute.  The  New  Yortt 
statute  deals  with  busing  children  to  cor- 
rect racial  imbalance,  and  the  legislature 
prohibits  such  busing  on  educational 
grounds.  There  are  no  other  State  laws 
involved.  For  educational  reasons.  «ily 
elected  boards  of  education  may  order 
busing. 

I  think  that  law  is  wrong,  and  I  am 
doing  and  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
fight  it  But  let  us  understand  its  limita- 
tions. It  deals  not  with  segregation 
grounded  in  law.  but  with  segregati(8i 
grounded  in  fact,  swnethlng  the  Con- 
stitution caimot  control.  Also,  it  affects 
orUy  four  cities,  and  very  shortiy  will 
not  affect  New  Yoric  City,  which  is  in  the 
process  of  electing  a  board  of  education. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yidd  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALK  Suppose  there  is  a 
school  district  in  the  State  of  New  York 
which.  In  fact,  has  a  policy  of  official 
discrimination,  and  then  suppose  the 
Court  orders  busing  to  overcome  that 
discriminatiCHi.  Is  it  the  Senator's  im- 
pression that  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
passing  that  law.  could  frustrate  the  Su- 
preme Coiui.?  ^  ^ 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  for  a  moment.  But 
this  amendmmt  to  the  appropriation  bill 
could,  even  if  a  court  ordered  it;  and  that 
is  the  biggest  objection  to  the  Whitten 
amendment.  The  fact  is  that  we  were 
very  careful;  even  In  the  up>surge  of  feel- 
ing which  existed  In  this  Chamber  on  the 
Stennis  and  Ervin  amendments,  to  rec- 
ognize the  power  of  the  Court  to  enforce 
its  decrees. 

But  here  we  take  that  power  away,  be- 
cause if  money  cannot  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  there  will  be  no  enforcement, 
even  if  there  is  a  decree. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  New  York  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to 
say  tliat  there  are  probably  at  least 
three  layers  of  this  problem  that  one 
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must  look  at?  The  first  Is  the  legal  layer, 
eliminating  unconstitutional  discrimina- 
tion. The  second  is  the  educational  layer; 
What  do  you  do  to  achieve  good  educa- 
tion, where  there  is  racial  Isolation,  even 
though  it  is  not  illegal?  Third,  there  is 
the  moral  issue.  What  do  you  do  about 
the  morality  of  racial  isolation? 

If  I  am  correct,  is  it  not  true  that 
those  who  propose  and  support  the 
Whit  ten  and  the  Jonas  amendments  are 
dealing  at  the  first  level,  with  the  legal 
question,  and  are  trying  to  impair  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  enforce 
the  law  of  the  land? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's Ume  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  time  to  answer. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  the  Senator  I 
additional  nunute. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  say  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  it  cripples  the  ability  to  im- 
plement a  court  decree.  It  does  that,  and 
probably  no  more,  because  it  can  only 
do  what  will  come  «ithin  Its  purview. 
That  «-ill  be  the  availability  of  money 
to  implement  a  court  decree,  because 
the  use  of  money  otherwise  is  already 
provided  for  in  the  basic  law.  which 
provides  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  busing 
to  correct  racial  Imbalance.  Since  that 
is  already  in  the  law,  there  is  no  purpose 
for  this  special  provision,  unless  we  are 
really  going  to  invade  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  deal  with  de  Jure  segregation. 
That  is  the  net  effect.  I  am  not  going  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  motives,  be- 
cause one  of  the  great  virtues  of  this 
body  is  that  we  give  every  Senator  credit 
for  his  motives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  we  who 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  orders 
to  eliminate  ofOcial  discrimination  must 
be  enforced  have  been  offered  as  an 
answer  that  de  facto  segregation  exists 
elsewhere,  and  that  therefore  until  an 
undesirable  local  situation  can  be  elimi- 
nated, we  should  not  do  anything  about 
something  that  is  both  illegal  and  un- 
desirable; thus  we  should  not  enforce 
the  law  until  we  can  deal  with  a  social 
problem  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  create  such  a 
situation  or  such  a  policy  would  destroy 
any  meaningful  enforcement  under  the 
declslcMis  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
14th  amendment;  it  would  insure  that  2 
million  black  children  would  continue  to 
go  to  all-black  schools  in  the  South  as 
a  matter  of  official  policy;  and  It  would 
destroy  basic  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  tiiink  we  have  shown 
our  good  faith  by  Joining  to  bring  about 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
obligated  to  stand  up  and  face  the  issue, 
even  the  issue  of  de  facto  segregation. 

The  Senator  brought  to  the  Senate 
what  we  feel  Is  a  mandate  to  seize  the 
initiative  and  give  the  Senate  the  benefit 
of  the  greatest  expertise  we  can  muster. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  and  I  intend  to 
perform  that  obligation  In  the  utmost 
good  faith. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Section  408  denies  the 
use  of  funds  for  certain  activities,  for 
busing  students  and  for  the  assignment 
of  any  student  to  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents 
or  parent. 

Would  the  Senator  say  that  these 
activities  are  hinged  to  the  last  clause 
of  that  statement — "to  a  particular 
school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent"? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  think  they  in- 
tended to  make  that  clause  operative. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Section  408,  is  then  a 
freedom -of -choice  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  EssenUally. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  Is  the  Senator's 
Judgment,  then,  that  the  Green  case, 
which  decided  that,  while  freedom  of 
choice  was  not  per  se  objectionable,  if 
it  resulted  in  segregation  or  maintained 
segregation,  it  was  unlawful? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  EzacUy  right.  I  think 
this  case  seeks  to  cancel  out  the  effect 
of  the  Green  case,  by  prohibiting  us 
from  using  the  means  which  would  en- 
able us  to  implement  the  decree  in  the 
Green  case. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  my  doubts  about 
that  for  I  would  say  that  If  this  section 
should  be  tested  and  the  courts  followed 
the  decision  in  the  Green  case,  it  would 
necessarily  knock  down  the  section  and 
order  HEW  to  provide  funds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
that,  because  I  think  we  are  sovereign  In 
two  areas:  one  is  the  provLsion  of  funds, 
or  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  and 
the  other  is  the  legislation  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  courts.  That  is  why  the 
Ervin  amendment,  as  presented,  was  so 
lethal — it  sought  to  deprive  the  courts  of 
their  Jurisdiction. 

Our  southern  friends  are  astute  law- 
yers. These  are  areas  in  which  I  think 
we  are  quite  sovereign,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  that  a  court  oould  mandate  HEW 
to  use  the  money.  I  say  that  with  all 
respect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  Judgment  is  that  if 
the  courts  should  decide  to  enforce  de- 
segregation in  certain  school  districts 
and  section  408  was  interposed,  the  Court 
would  hold  It  invalid,  and  HEW  would 
have  to  provide  the  funds. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Whether  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  right  or  wrong  In  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  ultimate  effect,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  In 
his  usual  manner,  has  put  his  finger 
right  on  the  sore  point,  that  without  the 
words  of  this  amendment  we  are  headed 
straight  for  a  long,  difficult,  and  un- 
settling period  of  litigation,  which  must 
br  avoided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  certainly  can  agree 
on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  2  addlUonal 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  thought  Is  that  sec- 
tion 409  wouH  run  to  confrontation  with 
the  Green  case.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  sec- 
tion. The  Court  has  ruled  upon  the  prop- 


osition of  freedom  of  choice,  attractive 
as  It  may  sound. 

I  do  not  believe  the  courts  have  ever 
laid  a  clean  and  effective  position,  in 
dealing  with  situations  In  the  South 
which  they  class  as  de  Jure,  while  in  the 
North,  the  same  situations,  are  treated 
by  the  courts  as  de  facto. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  need  not  protest  sigain 
my  respect  for  the  Senator.  I  do  not 
think  the  effect  is  the  same. 

Let  us  take  an  area  like  the  District  of 
Columbia.  There  simply  is  no  alternative 
but  to  upgrade  the  level  of  education 
here.  The  fact  is  that  the  people  are  liv- 
ing here  and  that  they  are  nonseg- 
regated — to  wit,  practically  all  of  them 
live  here — and  this  does  present  us  with 
a  problem  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
being  reached  by  law.  But  where  there 
is  a  condition  of  segregation  which  ob- 
viously is  not  based  upon  a  residential 
pattern  but  is  based  on  the  artificiality  of 
a  decades-old  system  of  required  separa- 
tion of  the  races,  I  do  not  think  that 
without  in  any  way  condoning  the  former 
we  need  be  inhibited  in  redressing  the 
latter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  made  a  mistake.  I  said 
that  I  could  not  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  meant  that  I  could  not  vote  for  this 
section,  because  I  think  it  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  Court. 

As  to  the  District  of  Columbia  situa- 
tion, I  believe  the  Senator  may  be  wrong. 
I  am  not  sure,  but.  as  I  recall,  the  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  (Mice 
segregated  by  law. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  they  may  fall 
under  the  rule  applied  to  the  Southern 
SUtes. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  Senator  may  be 
in  trouble  in  New  York,  because  the  leg- 
islature there,  as  a  governmental  body, 
has  intervened  in  what  is  called  a  de 
facto  situation.  The  Senator  might  find 
New  York  now  faced  with  the  de  Jure 
rulings  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  not  consider  that 
"in  trouble."  I  should  consider  that  Just 
fine  for  New  York. 

rOBMULA    AND    PmOJECT    CEANTS 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  a 
serious  matter  about  this  bill  which  I  fear 
is  being  overlooked,  and  I  ask  Senators 
to  bear  with  me  in  a  description  of  our 
current  dilemma.  My  i>oint  of  reference 
iB  the  appropriations  for  formula  and 
project  grants  to  States  which  are  au- 
thorized under  section  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

In  April  1969,  the  revised  budget  esti- 
mates of  President  Nixon  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  transferred  the  funding  of  tu- 
berculosis control  activities  from  project 
grants  to  formula  grants  because  he  was 
recommending  the  level  of  formula 
grants  be  increased  by  $18  million. 

This  transfer  created  serious  problems 
because  the  allocation  of  TB  control 
funds  in  project  grants  differs  markedly 
on  a  State-by-State  basis  from  the  allo- 
cation that  must  be  followed  by  the  for- 
mula under  existing  law.  Subsequently, 
however,  we  receive  assurances  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  project  grants  for  the  con- 
trol of  tuberculosis  would  be  awarded  In 
order  to  supplement  formula  grants  in 
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SUtes  where  they  feU  short  of  the  1969 
level  for  TB  control  activities. 

In  the  absence  of  final  action  on  the 
1970  budget  item,  the  States  do  nqt  have 
access  to  the  promised  increase  in  for- 
mula grant  funds  for  the  control  of  tu- 
berculosis. And  may  I  add  parenthetically 
that  the  myth  that  tuberculosis  is  no 
longer  a  problem  has  been  effectively  put 
to  rest  by  the  recent  events  right  here  In 
the  Capitol. 

The  States  have  accepted  and,  I  am 
informed,  done  everything  possible  to  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  in  this  difficult 
transition.  But  because  of  the  complica- 
tion of  a  1970  appropriations  bUl  for 
HEW  not  yet  passed,  we  have  a  very 
serious  problem.  I  fear  that  we  have  not 
realized  that  under  the  continuing  res- 
oluUon  which  we  have  dutifully  ap- 
proved, section  314(d)  aUocaUons  to 
States  have  been  and  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  $66  miUion  level.  Under 
this  circumstance,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
fulfill  this  necessary  commitment  to  the 
SUtes.  ViUlly  needed  tuberculosis  con- 
trol efforts  wiU  be  seriously  disrupted. 

Additionally,   and  most   importantly. 
Senators  will  recall  that  it  was  the  unan- 
imous wisdom  of  this  body  that  $10  mll- 
Uon  should  be  added  to  fiscal  1970  section 
314(d)  block  grants  to  SUtes  in  order 
that  sufficient  funds  would  be  available 
for  a  very  necessary  nationwide  rubella 
vaccination  program.  At  this  r>oa^m 
time,  unless  we  pass  and  imtil  the  Pres- 
ident signs  this  bill,  we  will  have  faUed 
to  provide  support  to  States  and  locali- 
ties who  are  working  desperately  to  fore- 
sUU  a  German  measles  epidemic,  the  re- 
sult of  which  will  be  the  ineviUble  har- 
vest of  menUlly  reUrded  children.  This 
is  a  crisis  situation.  It  is  urgent  that  we 
Immediately  make  avaUable  the  neces- 
sary   tuberculosis,   rubeUa   vaccination, 
and  other  programs.  viUl  to  providing 
every  American  with  quality  health  care. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  and  such  additional  time  as 
he  may  wish  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. ^  ,^ 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

not  pracUced  law  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  but  I  thought  that  the  law  of 
the  land  was  the  law  as  fixed  by  Con- 
gress. Further.  I  have  always  believed 
that  untU  that  law  is  set  aside  or  declared 
unconsUtutional  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  laws  of  the  Congress  are  the  laws  of 
the  land.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
1  am  going  to  read  what  the  law  of  the 
land  is  That  Uw  of  Congress,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  not  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  of  this 
debate  Is  being  missed  by  those  seeking 
to  modify  the  so-called  Whltten  amend- 
ments to  the  current  bUl.  The  point  is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  ren- 
dered any  decision  whatsoever  requiring 
the  busing  of  schoolchildren  from  one 
district,  or  one  school,  or  one  neighbor- 
hood to  another  for  conformity  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  its  decisions  in  this  area,  the  Court 
has  made  absolutely  no  mention  of  bus- 
ing. The  wellsprlngs  of  all  this  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  courts  and  the 
doctrinaire  bureaucrats  of  HEW  are  the 
simple  sUtements  of  the  Court  in  the 


Brown  decision  that  segregation  by  law 
must  be  done  away  with.  We  have  ac- 
complished that  In  the  South  to  a  far 
larger  degree  than  It  has  been  done. 
In  fact,  by  many  areas  in  the  North.  Yet 
nowhere  but  In  the  South  do  we  find 
buses  traveling  the  city  streets  and  rural 
byways  for  the  sole  purpose  of  esUb- 
llshing  some  form  of  racial  balance. 

A  second  point,  Mr.  President,  related 
to  the  first.  Is  that  In  no  place  can  a 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  be  found, 
or  by  the  appellate  courts,  to  my  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  degree  of  racial  balance 
is  considered  constitutional  and  what 
degree  of  racial  Imbalance  is  unconsU- 
tutional. The  Court  has  not  so  decided 
and  I  frankly  doubt  that  national  poU- 
cles  can  get  so  far  away  from  the  bounds 
of  reason  that  the  Court  can  ever  so 

decide.  ,  ^       v.  ^  ^^ 

In  light  of  those  two  points,  what  do 
we  find?  We  find  a  series  of  specious  ar- 
guments developed  by  the  bureaucrats 
of  HEW  and  the  hot-eyed  civil  rights  at- 
torneys m  the  Department  of  Justice. 
These  arguments  have  been  developed  to 
enforce  sUndards  of  racial  balance  in 
the  South  that  have  no  basis  In  reaU^, 
reason,  or  law.  They  have  basis  only  In 
half-thought-out  theories  of   sociology 
that  are  rapidly  being  caUed  into  ques- 
tion  To  impose  this  standard  of  racial 
balance,  whatever  they  may  mean,  we 
have  had  a  condition  forced  upon  the 
South  that  no  other  part  of  Uie  country 
would  sUnd  for.  In  the  debate  on  amend- 
ments to  the  ElemenUry  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  bUl  here  in  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago,  even  the  opponents  of  tne 
South  acknowledged  this  fact. 

Yet  If  the  Court  has  not  given  guidance 
as  to  what  Is  required  in  tliis  area,  the 
Congress  haa  spoken  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  this  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  acted  in  an  effort  to  negate 
exactly  what  is  being  forced  upon  our 
school  districts  today.  .  ^  „ 

Now  Mr.  President.  I  wish  Senators 
would  'listen  to  this.  What  I  am  about 
to  read  Is  the  law  of  the  land.  It  Is  un- 
equivocal. It  has  not  been  declared  un- 
constitutional or  passed  upon  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  any  other  court  of  the 

I  read  now  from  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  section  401.  and  I  ask  Uie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  to  Usten  to  this. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  listening. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  This  is  the  law.  It 
has  not  been  declared  unconstitutiw^l 
by  any  court.  This  appears  In  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  knows,  when  a 
law  Is  passed  by  Congress  it  Is  the  law  of 
the  land  untU  the  Court  acts  upon  it  and 
declares  It  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
Senator,  I  am  sure.  Is  In  agreement  with 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ml-. 
TAUtADGE  In  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  In  order  so  that  the  Senator  may  be 
heard.  ^ ,        ..  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  read  from  the 

act: 

Desegregation  meen«  the  assignment  <rf 
rtudents  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  rac«,  color. 


religion,  or  national  origin.  But  desegrega- 
tion shall  not  mean  assignment  of  students 
to  public  schools  m  order  to  overcome  racial 
balance. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  One  moment  more. 
Let  me  read  further,  I  quote  from  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  same  act.  It  reads: 

Provided  nothing  herein  shall  empower 
any  otBclal — 

I  emphasize  "any  official" — 
or  court  of  the  United  SUtes  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
m  any  school  by  requiring  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  from  one  schocrt  district  to 
another  school  district  In  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

Mr  President,  that  has  not  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  or 
any  other  court  In  this  land.  So.  in  my 
humble  Judgment,  that  Is  the  law  of  the 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr  COOPER.  I  am  famllar  with  all 
those  sections.  I  must  say,  at  the  time  we 
passed  that  act.  I  thought  that  It  did 
apply,  the  words  "racial  balance,  that 
It  meant  what  It  said,  those  words.  But 

1  think  the  Senator  is  wrong 

Mr   ELLENDER.  I  know  of  no  deci- 
sions striking  down  that  language.  The 
Senator    admits    that    when    Congress 
passes  a  law,  that  law  appUes  and  is 
enforceable  until  someone  challenges  it 
and  the  Court  declares  it  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. 
Mr  COOPER.  That  is  coirect. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Without  question. 
Mr.  COOPER.  But  the  Court  has  m- 

terpreted  that  section 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Where? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
several  cases 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  specific  clUtion  for  referoice. 

Bir  COOPER.  I  do  not  recall  them, 
but  I  have  them  at  hand.  So  far  as  free- 
dom of  choice  Is  concerned,  this  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  hinges  on  freedom  of 
choice.  The  Court  has  ruled  in  the  Green 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  speaking  of  'ra- 
cial balance."  I  am  not  talking  about 
freedom  of  choice.  ^    ,^  u^ 

Mr  COOPER.  I  am  coming  to  it.  De- 
cause  it  invrtves  busing.  There  Is  ^ 
Green  case.  There  Is  the  case  of  the  city 
of  KnoxvUle,  which  was  passed  on  sev- 
eral years  ago  on  the  freedom-of -choice 
case  There  are  a  number  of  other  cases. 
I  will  try  to  recall  them.  One  Involve 
Gary.  Ind.  Another  one  Involves  the  city 
of  Cincinnati.  There  is  one  very  recent 
case  involving  the  city  of  Denver. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  are  freedom- 
of -choice  cases.  *.^  ♦>,„♦ 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  mterpreted  that 

*^Mr.   ELLENDER.  I  am  speaking  of 

busing.  i  ii.  i 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  Ulklng  about  that, 
too  They  interpreted  those  cases.  WhUe 
theV  have  never  directiy  passed  upw 
them,  they  did  interpret  them  as  to  those 
two  words,  "racial  balance":  that  Is.  that 
it  could  not  be  used  for  desegregation 
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purposes.  But  I  do  say  that  they  have 
interpreted  rarlal  imbalance  a«  aome- 
thing  entirely  different  from  segrega- 
tion— or  desegreKation.  That  was  ad- 
mitted on  this  floor  the  other  day  by 
many  Senators  on  the  southern  side. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I  will 
challenge  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky 
to  cite  one  instance  in  which  this  pro- 
viso in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
challenged  or  directly  passed  upon  by 
the  Court.  As  for  freedom  of  choice,  we 
have  already  passed  far  beyond  that. 

We  are  speaking  now  of  balancing  the 
schools. 

I  repeat,  that  the  law  is  as  plain  as  law 
can  be  written:  namely: 

Provided.  That  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  ofllclal  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  .seeking  to  .'«chleve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
district  to  another  school  district  In  order  to 
achieve  racial  ttalance. 

That  is  the  law.  and  I  challenge  any 
Senator  to  indicate  to  me  where  that  lan- 
guage was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  has  ever  been  placed  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  at  all. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  qiiote  from 
sections  40«  and  409  of  the  current  bill. 
The  Senator  is  familiar  with  those. 


Sac.  4M.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  Involving  the 
busing  of  students,  the  aboiutunent  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  any  student  at- 
tending any  elementary  or  secondary  school 
to  a  particular  school  against  the  choice  of 
his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sbc.  400.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  Involving  the 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  students  to  a 
particular  school  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  obtaining  Peder.il  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able to  any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

Can  there  be  any  language  more  un- 
equivocal than  that  which  I  have  Just 
read?  Yet  tiie  proponents  of  the  pending 
amendment  to  the  bill  seek  to  negate 
these  plaui  and  rational  statements  by 
putting  in  a  phrase  to  cloud  the  issue 
and  throw  up  a  smokescreen.  They  seek 
to  do  two  tilings. 

First,  they  seek  once  again  to  protect 
northern  school  districts  from  the  tur- 
moil and  social  turbulence  affecting  pub- 
lic education  in  the  South  today. 

Second,  they  seek  to  provide  a  peg  for 
Mr.  Pinch.  SecreUry  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare — a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  his  hat  so  that  he  may  continue  the 
bureaucratic  machinations  against  the 
South.  As  I  said,  this  is  specious  and  it 
is  false. 


The  argument  is  often  made  that  the 
South  has  had  16  years  to  come  into 
compliance  with  the  law  and  that  these 
harsh  measures  are  Justifled.  The  liberals, 
so-called,  have  been  found  of  saying  this 
in  the  past,  but  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  South  is  now  in  compliance  with  the 
law.  The  courts  and  HEW  have  seen  to 
that  at  the  expense  of  our  public  educa- 
tion system  over  the  last  2  years. 

A  great  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  18  months  which  the 
figures  from  1968  which  have  been  put 
into  the  Record  previously  do  not  show. 
In  fact,  we  are  more  in  compliance  than 
many  other  areas  of  the  coimtry  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  dictum.  I  know  this 
to  be  true  from  personal  observation,  all 
over  Louisiana.  Looking  at  the  facts,  we 
note  that  the  argument  used  against  the 
South  can  be  turned  aroimd.  New  York 
City,  for  instance,  has  had  25  years  to 
deal  with  de  facto  segregation.  Every 
otlier  northern  city  has  had  the  same 
time  span.  Yet  what  do  we  And  but 
rampant  segregation  that  is  only  now- 
coming  to  be  acknowledged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
entitled  "Negroes  in  100  Largest  School 
Districts.  Ranked  by  Size." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


NEGROES  IN  100  LARGEST  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.  RANKED  BY  Sl/E     NUMBER  AND  flRCENTAGE  ATTENDING  SCHOOl  AT  INCREASING  lEVELS  Of  ISOLATION  FALL,  IKI  ELEMENTARY  AND 
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Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  from  HEW.  reflecting  Negro  stu- 
dents in  the  100  largest  school  districts 
ranked  by  size,  and  the  number  and 
percentage  attending  schools  at  Increas- 
ing levels  of  isolation  as  of  the  fall  of 
1968  in  the  continental  US.  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  reflects  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  the  five  largest  school  districts  In 
the  continental  United  States;  namely. 
New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  and  Philadelphia,  there  are  en- 
rolled 1.132,244  Negro  students.  This 
represents  39.3  percent  of  the  total  stu- 
dent enrollment  of  these  five  largest 
northern  school  districts  and  18  percent, 
or  nearly  one-fifth,  of  all  Negro  students 
in  the  United  SUtes.  These  1,018.005,  or 
89.9  percent  of  the  total  Negro  enroll- 
ment in  these  five  districts,  represent- 
ing 16.2  percent  of  all  the  Negro  students 
in  the  United  SUtes.  attend  schools  in 
these  5  largest  districts  that  are  50  to 
100  percent  Negro  or  other  minority 
group  segregated:  728.988,  or  64.4  percent 
of  the  total  Negro  enrollment  in  these 
Ave  largest  northern  school  districts,  at- 
tend schools  that  are  95  to  100  percent 
segregated,  and  these  728,988  Negro  stu- 


dents represent  11.6  percent  of  all  the 
Negro  students  In  the  continental  United 
SUtes.  Only  114.239.  or  10.1  percent  of 
all  the  Negro  students  in  these  five 
largest  districts,  attend  majority  white 
schools. 

There  is  a  total  enrollment  of  2,878,- 
324  students  in  these  five  largest  VS. 
school  districts  and  even  though  the 
total  Negro  student  enrollment  con- 
sUtutes  39.3  percent  of  total  enrollment, 
only  3.9  percent  of  toUl  enrollment 
represents  Negro  students  attending 
majority  white  schools. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  situation 
there  is  Just  as  bad.  If  not  worse,  than 
in  any  area  of  the  United  SUtes.  All  we 
can  ask  is  fairness  and  that  the  laws 
be  applied  with  equal  vigor  all  over  the 
ooimtry. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Seiiator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  Although  I  believe  It  is 
well  Intentioned,  it  is  time  that  the  Con- 


gress face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
effort  to  force  integration  through  the 
school  systems  has  been  a  dismal  failure, 
depriving  black  children  and  white  chil- 
dren alike  of  an  opportunity  to  receive 
a  qtiahty  education. 

On  February  28.  I  introduced  into  the 
Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Vermont  Roys- 
ter  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled 
"Forced  Integration:  Suffer  the  Chil- 
dren." Ceruln  passages  of  this  article  are 
worthy  of  our  further  consideration.  Mr. 
Royster  sUted  what  he  called  a  simple 
proposition: 

It  U  that  It  was.  and  is  morally  wrong 
for  a  aociety  to  aay  to  one  group  of  people 
that  because  of  their  color  they  are  pariahs — 
that  the  majesty  of  law  can  tM  used  to 
segregate  them  in  their  homes,  in  their 
schools.  In  their  livelihoods,  in  their  social 
contacts  with  their  fellows.  The  wrong  is  in 
no  wise  mlUgated  by  any  plea  that  society 
may  provide  well  for  them  within  their 
segregated  aUte. 

He  points  out  that  the  mistake  came 
when  the  law  was  applied  "to  compel 
not  merely  an  end  to  segregation  but  an 
end  to  separation  by  forced  integration." 
He  said  further: 

It  waa  at  this  point  that  we  fell  into  the 
abyss.  The  error  waa  not  merely  that   we 
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created  a  legal  monstrosity,  or  something 
unacceptable  pollUcally  to  both  whites  and 
blacks.  The  tragedy  la  that  we  embraced  an 
idea  morally  wrong. 

He  asks  this  pointed  question: 

Is  It  moral  lor  society  to  apply  to  children 
the  force  which.  If  it  were  applied  to  adults, 
men  would  know  Immoral?  What  charity, 
what  compassion,  what  morality  U  there  In 
forcing  a  child  as  we  would  not  force  his 
father? 

Mr.  Royster  notes  that  this  concept  has 
headed  in  the  direction  of  a  totalitarian 
state.  He  said: 

No  one  thinks  It  moral  to  send  policemen, 
or  the  National  Guard  bayonets  In  hand, 
to  corral  people  and  force  them  Into  a 
swimming  pool,  or  a  public  park  or  a  cock- 
tail party  when  they  do  not  wish  to  go.  No 
one  pretends  this  Is  moral— lor  *U  that  any- 
one may  deplore  peoples  prejudice — because 
everyone  can  see  that  to  do  thU  Is  to  make 
of  our  society  a  police  stote.  The  methods, 
whatever  the  differences  In  Intent,  would  be 
no  different  from  the  Uamplng  boots  of  the 
CommunUt,  Nazi  or  Fasclstlc  pt^ce  states. 

Mr.  Royster  says  the  essence  of  the 
school  Integration  program  "is  that  we 
have  tried  to  apply  to  our  schools  the 
methods  we  would  not  dream  of  applying 
to  other  parts  of  society.  We  have  forced 
the  children  to  move." 

I  think  we  need  to  refer  here  to  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  WlUiam  Raspberry,  a 
columnist  for  the  Washington  Post,  and 
himself  a  member  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity. He  questions  whether  a  reason 
that  the  schools  are  doing  such  a  poor 
Job  of  educating  black  children  "Is  that 
we  have  sjient  too  much  effort  on  inte- 
grating the  schools  and  too  little  on  Im- 
proving them."  He  asks  this: 

Isn't  It  about  time  we  started  concentrat- 
ing on  educating  children  where  they  are? 


And  he  says  forced  busing  "has  ac- 
complished nothing  useful  when  it  has 
meant  transporting  large  numbers  of 
reluctant  yoimgsters  to  schools  they 
would  rather  not  attend." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
adoption  of  the  language,  as  passed  by 
the  other  body,  will  again  focus  the  at- 
tention of  Federal  education  efforts  on 
the  need  to  provide  quality  education  to 
all  of  oxir  children  In  all  of  our  schools. 
This  is  the  Job  of  the  school  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  moment  of  truth  is 
here.  Painninded  people  concerned 
about  our  children  have  spoken  out 
against  a  Court  decree  that  is  a  tragic 
failure.  | 

It  is  111  starred.  ] 

FoUowing  in  its  wake  have  occurred 
violence,  rioting,  school  closings,  and 
death. 

Those  whose  lives  well-meaning  people 
hoped  to  improve  oftentimes  have  been 
blighted.  ^      ^ 

Fear  grips  the  hearts  of  children,  black 
and  white  alike. 
Tax  dollars  are  being  wasted. 
Noted  black  leaders  inveigh  against 
these  misdUwted  expenditures.  Bayard 
Rustin  says  only  a  good  education  can 
help  propel  the  black  man  upward  to 
full  realized  equality.  He  must  be  able  to 
compete. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  those  who  have  championed 
the  nght  for  equality  for  all  our  cltiaens. 


No  civil  rights  bill  has  had  the  stamp 
of  approval  by  this  body  since  I  have 
been  here  without  my  support. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  now  to 
harken  to  the  voices  of  the  people— white 
voices  and  black  voices— the  voices  of 
people  whose  first  concern  Is  for  their 
children. 

Let  us  rise  above  the  pride  of  earner 
positions  that  are  now  proven  wrong. 
Let  us  look  at  what  is  happening  In 
America.  God  grant  us  the  humility  to 
turn  from  a  wrong  course  and  the  cour- 
age to  change.  ^  ,  .,  ,j 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  >ield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania.    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  Whltten  amendments,  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  are  virtually 
identical  to  the  provisions  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  and  Congress  as  a  whole,  only  a 
short  while  ago. 

During  the  Senate  debate  of  last  De- 
cember. I  proposed  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment similar  to  the  amendment  now 
pending.  The  amendment  seeks  to  insure 
that  implemenUtlon  of  sections  408  and 
409  will  comport  with  constitutional  re- 
requirements. 

Since  our  initial  consideration  of  the 
matter,  nothing  has  transpired  which 
renders  the  Whltten  amendments  any 
less  repugnant. 

In  connection  with  the  earlier  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  sections  408 
and  and  409  raised  the  same  essential 
issue.  The  question  was  then — and  is 
now— whether  the  Senate  is  going  to 
legislate  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional priiusiples,  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  enact  provisions  which  conflict  with 
the  obligation  of  every  school  district  to 
eliminate  unconstitutional  segregation. 

In  substance,  sections  408  and  409  as 
approved  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  require  the  acceptance  of 
ineffective  desegregation  plans  for  the 
purpose  of  complying  with  title  VI  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Yet.  such  plans,  commonly  known  as 
freedom  of  choice,  have  proved  insuf- 
ficient in  terms  of  accomplishing  school 
desegregation  under  title  VI.  Moreover, 
the  Federal  courts,  including  the  Su- 
preme Court,  have  ruled  that  freedom- 
of-choice  plans  are  not  constitutionally 
permissible  unless  they  bring  about  an 
end  to  discrimination. 

Sections  408  and  409  would  remove  the 
consUtutloiml  test  of  effectiveness  as  set 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and,  in  its  stead, 
authorize  the  adoption  of  freedom  of 
choice  across  the  board— in  every  fed- 
erally assisted  school  system,  regardless 
of  whether  it  achieves  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination. 

As  recently  as  last  October  29.  the  Su- 
preme Coiurt  ruled  in  the  case  of  Alex- 
ander against  Holmes,  that  "the  obliga- 
tion of  every  school  district  Is  to  termi- 
nate dual  school  systems  at  once  and  to 
operate  now  and  hereafter  only  unitary 
schools."  There  may  be  legitimate  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Court's  termi- 
nology. But  the  Court's  order  was  crys- 


tol  clear,  and  that  order  cannot  be  ef- 
fectuated in  most  cases  under  mere  free- 
dom of  choice. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  unless 
remedied,  sections  408  and  409  would 
represent  an  overwhelming  retreat  on 
school  desegregation.  They  would  reverse 
the  Nation's  longstanding  commitment 
to  equal  educational  opportimlty.  They 
would  deepen  the  racial  divisions  which 
burden  and  bedevil  this  American  so- 
ciety. And  they  would  serve  to  encourage 
reslsUnce  to  the  law  and  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Shorn  of  their  emotional  appeal,  the 
Whitten  amendments  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  preserve 
separate  schools  for  whites  and  Negroes. 
And  I  must  add  that  they  would  con- 
flict directly  with  the  intent  of  the 
Stennis  amendment,  insofar  as  I  imder- 
sUnd  its  Intent. 

Senators  who  voted  for  that  amend- 
ment with  the  imderstandlng  that  exist- 
ing school  desegregation  poUcies  will  be 
applied  imiformly  with  equal  foree. 
should  now  imderstimd  that  the  Whitten 
amendments  would  ntillify  that  intent. 

Of  course,  the  Whitten  amendments 
cannot  undo  the  work  of  the  courts.  But 
their  enactment  would,  of  course,  make 
impossible   the   application   of   existing 
title  VI  requirements  to  the  North,  in  the 
same  way  that  these  requirements  now 
apply  to  formerly  de  Jure  school  systems. 
Considering  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
Stennis   amendment,    it   would    indeed 
amount  to  monumental  hypocrisy  for  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments, the  object  of  which  is  to  do  noth- 
ing about  school  segregation,  whatever 
its  origin  and  wherever  it  may  prevail. 
The  Whltten  amendments,  we  must 
imderstand,  would  not  only  conflict  with 
and  imdermine  effective  enforcement  of 
the  title  VI  nondiscrimination  provisions 
imder  HEW.  They  would  also  set  in  mo- 
tion a  severe  psychological  impact.  \m- 
dercutting  aU  the  efforts  of  local  author- 
ities and  educators  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  for  compliance  with  the  law.  Hun- 
dreds of  local  school  boards,  in  the  South 
and  across  the  country,  have  made  such 
efforts,  often  against  strenuous  odds,  to 
cooperate  in  fulfilling  their  constitution- 
al obligation  to  minority  students. 

In  enacting  the  Whitten  amendments, 
the  Congress  would  be  turning  its  back 
on  those  who  have  sought  to  abide  by  the 
law— while  at  the  same  time  encourag- 
ing those  who  have  chosen  to  resist. 

Surdy,  at  this  sUge  to  our  history,  the 
Whitten  amendments  are  patently  un- 
accepUble,  They  are  renmants  of  an 
earlier  era  to  our  Nation's  history,  and 
toappropriate  to  the  times.  They  pur- 
port to  resurrect  standanis  rejected  long 
ago— rejected  because  they  effectively 
denied  to  many  Americans  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  an  equal  education. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  S«ia- 
tor  from  Maryland.  Two  amendments 
wUl  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. ^^,^,       . 

Mr  President,  the  only  addition  to 
these  amendments  is  the  phrase  "exwpt 
as  required  by  the  Constitution."  We  find 
ourselves,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  ratbw 
ridiculoios  position  of  having  it  argued 
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on  the  floor  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  administration  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  do  not  want  language  In 
tlie  act  "except  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution." I  want  to  reject  that  thesis 
with  all  of  the  force  of  which  I  am  ca- 
pable. I  am  unwilling  to  accept  any  in- 
ference whatever,  that  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
writes  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
February  20  and  sajs  he  wants  that  lan- 
guage in.  he  means  anything  other  than 
what  he  clearly  and  specifically  says.  He 
has  said  the  same  to  me  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

Moreover,  this  Is  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration: this  Is  the  desire  of  the 
administration.  As  the  party's  leader  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  accept  that  re- 
sponsibility one  more  time  of  making 
that  statement,  which  does  not  mean  we 
are  not  all  acting  in  good  faith  to  achieve 
the  acceptance  of  our  several  points  of 
view  which  might  differ.  But  I  think  it  Is 
about  time  we  ceased  that  kind  of  an 
argument  which  undertakes  to  peer  Into 
the  mind  of  another  ofllcial  and  assert 
that  that  offlcial  means  anything  except 
what  he  authorized  and  caused  to  be  said. 

"EJxcept  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion" Is  the  language.  How  can  we  object 
to  language  that  says  we  shall  live  and 
abide  by.  function  and  operate  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Why,  after  all.  would  there  he  any  ob- 
jection to  the  addition  of  this  language 
unless  the  purpose  is  other  than  has  ap- 
peared in  the  debate?  This  is  not  to 
Impugn  the  motives  of  anyone,  but  sim- 
ply to  go  back  to  the  fact  that  the  mores 
of  our  varying  communities  in  America 
have  created  for  us  problems  which  are 
now,  happily,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  process  of  solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyri  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
millions  of  people  of  good  will  in  Amer- 
ica in  every  region  of  the  country;  and 
I  come  from  one  of  those  regions  and  I 
moved  to  live  In  another;  and  I  think 
I  understand  something  of  the  underly* 
ing  problems  which  are  here,  for  which 
I  have  the  greatest  possible  sympathy. 
But  there  are  millions  of  people  who  wish 
this  matter  could  be  settled  right.  I  think 
it  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said  that  no 
question  is  settled  until  it  Is  settled  right. 
We  settled  this  question  last  December, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  when  we 
voted  52  to  37  to  abide  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  I  am  asking  is  that  we  do  it 
again. 

It  has  been  mentioned  here  that  there 
are  black  leaders  who  say,  "Oh,  we  are 
interested  in  good  schools."  That  is  all 
anyone  should  be  interested  in.  but  one 
of  the  essentials  of  a  good  school  is  that 
the  people  should  have  a  right  to  an 
equality  in  the  manner  in  whidi  their 
right  to  an  education  is  handled.  If  it 
goes  beyond  that.  If  the  reference  to 


black  spokesmen  indicates  there  Is  some 
growing,  and  I  think  imfortunate  tend- 
ency toward  black  separatism,  then  the 
blacks  who  advocate  that  are  falling  into 
the  same  mistake  the  whites  made  be- 
fore them  in  arguing  black  or  white  sep- 
aratism rather  than  that  we  find  our- 
selves preferably  in  a  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  United  States  where  all  people  are 
treated  alike  and  where  there  Is  no  need 
for  separatism. 

That  is  what  I  feel  we  are  trying  to  do 
here. 

Therefore,  I  make  these  two  points: 
First,  to  proceed  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution, It  seems  to  me,  would  be  the 
simplest  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
highest  obligation  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  To  avoid  separatism,  be  it 
black  or  white,  should  be  an  emotional  as 
well  as  a  constitutional  commitment  of 
Americans. 

We  have  gone  through  difficult  times. 
People  in  my  family  fought  to  separate 
from  the  Union.  People  in  my  family  held 
these  beliefs.  But  the  people  of  all  fam- 
ilies of  America  generally  have  discarded 
those  beliefs  as  the  decades  have  moved 
into  a  century  and  more ;  and  the  time  is 
now  for  us  to  see  that  the  Constitution 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  as  we  are 
constantly  insisting  should  be  recognized 
by  the  Judicial  and  executive  branches. 
Let  us  be  as  good  ourselves  as  we  de- 
mand that  others  be.  Let  us  abide  by  the 
law  of  the  land  and  let  us  proceed  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution.  I  hope  this 
just  position,  this  constitutional  provi- 
sion, this  moral  imperative  will  be  en- 
acted into  this  act.  Therefore,  as  I  said 
before,  I  support  the  Mathlas  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  af- 
fection for  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Last  week  the  Senator  made  one 
of  the  finest  arguments  I  have  ever  heard 
to  protect,  maintain,  and  perpetuate  the 
segregated  school  system  in  his  wonder- 
ful State.  That  was  the  net  effect  of  It. 
He  offered  a  substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment that  was  pending  that  was  nothing 
more,  with  great  deference,  than  a  re- 
statement of  the  law. 

Today  he  again  argues  here  for  equal 
educational  opportunities.  At  the  same 
time,  in  his  own  State — and  I  speak  with 
great  deference  to  it  and  to  him — in 
Philaddphia  the  records  of  HEW  show 
that  there  are  7.206  black  students  there 
in  nine  of  their  schools  that  have  100 
percent  Negro  student  bodies.  In  that 
same  great  city,  there  are  57  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  68,000  students  that 
have  99  to  99.9  percent  Negro  student 
bodies. 

According  to  the  Senator's  argument, 
that  condition  will  exist  for  50  years.  I 
have  not  heard  of  anything  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  done  since  1954  to  remedy  this 
situation.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission — 
certainly  not  a  southern  institution — 
says  over  and  over  and  over  again  that 
segregation  is  getting  worse  in  places  in 
the  North  year,  year  after  year.  These 
are  not  my  words;  these  are  the  words 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The  Of- 
flce  of  Education  in  HEW,  in  its  annual 
report  of  1969. 1  believe,  pointed  out  that 


in  some  places  it  is  getting  worse.  I  am 
not  certain  that  is  true  in  Philadelphia. 
But  my  proposition  Is  this:  According 
to  their  argument,  they  give  great  faith — 
and  I  know  they  are  sincere — to  the  idea 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all:  but  when 
it  comes  down  to  doing  something  about 
It  in  their  States,  they  say  'No.  no.  no." 

They  have  a  precedent,  by  this  claiise, 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  In  the  South, 
and  they  want  to  stand  oi.  it.  I  know 
that  is  what  HEW  stands  on.  Whether 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  means  to 
or  not,  they  stand  on  this  clause  all  the 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  They  point  their  fln- 
ger  at  us  and  say,  "You  have  unconsti- 
tutional segregation."  The  State  of  New 
York  had  a  law  on  its  books  until  1938 
that  permitted  equal  but  separate  schools 
for  the  colored  people.  I  know  it  is  boimd 
to  have  contributed  to  that  pattern.  The 
more  modern  New  York  passed  a  State 
law  last  year  making  It  unlawful  to  bus 
these  children  around,  and  providing  for 
freedom  of  choice.  These  same  voices 
come  In  here  and  say,  "We  stand  on  high 
and  holy  ground.  You  are  unconstitu- 
tional In  the  South.  We  are  holy  in  the 
North.  You  must  not  frown  on  the  Court." 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  but,  like  every  other  human  insti- 
tution, they  can  make  mistakes,  and  they 
made  a  mistake  here — breaking  into 
school  sessions,  running  children  out  of 
their  own  schools,  busing  them  to  the 
other  side  of  the  county,  taking  respect- 
able teachers  who  had  solemn  contracts 
to  teach  in  X  school  and  saying,  "No. 
You  live  here,  but  we  are  going  to  put 
you  in  Y  school  20  miles  away.  Get  there 
the  best  you  can."  These  are  solemn  con- 
tracts. 

We  have  gone  over  this  before.  This  is 
not  only  tyranny,  the  way  it  is  carried 
out,  but  it  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
our  laws.  It  is  killing  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  try  to  be  a  man  of  pa- 
tience. The  so-called  Whitten  amend- 
ment has  the  respectability  of  having 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
twice.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  it  Is  here  once  more 
for  our  more  serious  consideration.  The 
best  defense  I  have  heard  on  this  floor — 
talk  about  astute  lawyers — was  here  last 
week  In  arguing  against  those  amend- 
ments, made  by  Senators  from  these 
same  States.  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
Senator  as  an  individual,  but  those  from 
these  same  States  protected  to  the  last 
ditch  every  segregated  school  they  had: 
but  they  pointed  to  us  In  the  South  and 
said.  "You  have  dirty  linen.  You  are  dis- 
criminating. You  are  unfair.  Our  schools 
are  Integrated." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  trying  to  main- 
tain the  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school,  the  commimity  school,  where  all 
children  will  have  better  schools  and 
better  public  education. 

Mr.  {^resident,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clcllan). 
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Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  withhold  that  and  permit  me  to 
reply  very  briefly  on  the  question  of  Phil- 

*  The  *PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  .^    .    , 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  fair  home  city  is  in- 
volved. .^     ^   _    ,  , . 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mi.aissippi  has 
been  my  friend  for  more  than  four  dec- 
ades and  I  would  not  in  any  way  want  to 
suffocate  him  by  the  warmth  of  my  em- 
brace, but  we  are  friends.  I  understand 
his  situation.  I  understand  how  well  it 
will  read  in  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time, 
I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  here 
in  this  body,  when  the  Senate  e^fj^ 
most  serious  deUberatlon  to  the  Whitten 
amendment,  it  adopted  the  same  amend- 
ment which  we  have  before  us  now  by 
a  vote  of  52  to  37. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  my  city  of 
PhUadelphia.  I  respond  proudly  as  a 
citizen  of  that  city  that  indeed  we  have 
spent  miUlons  of  dollars  to  attract,  and 
have  attracted,  many  people  to  return 
to  the  city  to  live  who  had  heretofore 
moved,  or  in  some  cases  the  charge  might 
be  made  fled,  to  the  suburbs. 

Moreover,  our  city  has  allocated, 
through  its  city  council,  many  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting even  the  unintentional,  so  far 
legal  but  entirely  deplorable  de  facto 

t^       segregation,  which  I  regret  Just  as  much 
3       as  the  Senator  does. 

But  I  point  out  what  I  said  a  moment 
ago-  That  the  Whitten  amendments,  un- 
less we  amend  them  as  we  have  proposed, 
would  conflict  direcUy  with  tiie  mtent 
of  the  Stennis  amendment  as  adopted 
heretofore,  because  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  Stennis   amendment  with   the 
understanding  that  existing  school  de- 
segregation poUcles  will  be  applied  uni- 
formly, wltti  equal   force,  should  now 
underetand  Uiat  Uie  Whitten  amend- 
ments would  nullify  tiiat  intent.  They 
would  not  undo  the  work  of  the  courts, 
but  their  enactment  would  make  Impos- 
sible the  application  of  existing  title  vi 
requirements  to  the  North  in  the  way 
Uie  Senator  advocates,  in  the  same  w^ 
that  those  requirements  are  now  appuea 
to  formerly  de  Jure  school  systems. 

Therefore  it  would,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  otiiers.  amount  to  "monumental 
hypocrisy"  for  the  Senate  to  wm  y^^ 
Whitten  amendments,  tiie  effort  of  which 
Is  to  do  nothing  about  school  desegrega- 
tion, whatever  its  origin  or  wherever  it 

may  prevail.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  tiimk  any  debate  that  may  occur 
here  today  will  change  any  votes.  But  we 
are  considering  a  crucial  issue,  and  I  rise 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  making  my 
positon  clear  for  the  record,  because 
there  will  be  in  time,  in  my  Judgment, 
aome  measure  of  reaction  to  what  is 
about  to  occur  here.  There  Is  going  to 
be  a  backlash,  and  some  who  are  so 


strongly  advocating  forced  busing  will 
find  that  they  may  be  injured  more  by 
this    imconstitutional    operation    than 
those  whom  they  seek  to  impose  it  upon. 
Mr  President,  the  crucial  issue  being 
weighed  and  debated  by  this  body  today 
is    shall  busing  of  schoolchildren  from 
one  school  district  to  another,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  a  racial  balance, 
be  employed  and  compelled  as  an  instru- 
ment of  law  and  national  policy?  Further, 
shaU  such  a  poUcy  be  enforced  imder 
penalty   of  withholding   Federal   funds 
from  any  school  district  that  defaults 
in  compliance  when  ordered  to  do  so? 
Tliat  Is  the  issue,  Mr.  President. 
I  strongly  oppose  such  a  harsh,  com- 
pulsive, and  improvident  national  policy. 
Mr  President,  what  purpose  is  served 
by  busing  schoolchildren?  What  cause  is 
served  by  denying  freedom  of  choice? 
The  practice  of  busing  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  racial  balance  has  done  nothing 
whatsoever  to  contribute  to  the  quality 
of  education,  or  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  schoolchildren  to  learn.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  the  arbitrary  and  indiscrimi- 
nate   reassignment    of    schoolchildren 
and   schoolteachers  has   proven   to  be 
most  disruptive  and  degrading  to  the 
educational  process. 

Earlier  this  month.  I  noted  an  inci- 
dent carried  on  the  television  networks, 
where  a  mother  of  five  children  was  pro- 
testing a  pupil  assignment  system  that 
had  her  flve  children  going  to  five  differ- 
ent schools.  Who  can  possibly  benefit 
from  such  an  arrangement?  The  answer 

is  no  one.  ^^  ..  .     ,- 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  n 
school  districts  of  Florida,  now  under 
court  control,  72  percent  of  the  black 
chUdren  attend  schools  that  are  vir- 
tually all  black.  The  public  schools  of 
Florida  are  being  thrown  Into  turmoil,  as 
pupils  and  teachers  are  shuffled  madly 
In  an  utterly  senseless  effort  to  achieve 
racial  balance,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
in  consequenses  of  money,  disruption, 
and  demoralization. 

If  this  madness— if  this  complete  and 
utter  disregard  for  orderly  educational 
process — Is  good  for  Florida  and  other 
Southern  SUtes,  then  it  must  be  equally 
good  for  the  North,  the  East,  and  the 

Mr  President,  I  caimot  accept  the  ar- 
gument that,  "Oh.  weU,  ours  is  de  Jure, 
yours  is  de  facto."  M  it  is  wrong,  it  Is 
wrong  either  way.  If  It  Is  right,  each 
State  should  pass  a  law  compelling  bus- 
ing into  those  districts  that  are  all  black 
from  the  districts  that  are  aU  white,  and 
into  the  districts  that  are  all  white  from 
the  districts  that  are  aU  black.  If  It  is 
to  benefit  education,  why  not  do  it?  You 
want  to  compel  us  to  do  it,  because  you 
say  we  have  a  different  system  that  is 
unconstitutional. 

We  do  not  have  that  system  now.  We 
are  doing  our  best  in  the  South.  What- 
ever faults  we  may  have  had  in  the  past, 
we  are  doing  our  best  today.  But  most 
of  you  are  domg  absolutely  nothing  to 
bring  about  a  correction  of  the  racial 
imbalance  that  has  come  about  by  a  pat- 
tern of  liviiig  in  your  communities. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  backtab  from  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  matter  of  forced  bixstog.  No  good 
Is  going  to  come  from  It. 


And  if  we  accept  and  extend  that 
premise,  then  let  us  contemplate  for  a 
moment  what  would  happen  in  Wadi- 
ington,  D.C..  where  94  percent  of  the 
students  are  black  and  only  6  percent 
are  white. 

How  will  the  courts  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
achieve  racial  balance  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict? If  it  Is  good.  If  It  Is  wholesome. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  best  educa- 
tion   there  is  no  right  to  hide  behmd 
the  statement:   "Well,  we  do  not  have 
that  system  de  Jure:   therefore,  we  do 
not  need  to  do  anything  about  It."  Should 
there  be  a  law  to  require  the  busing  of 
children  who  are  black  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Into  the  suburbs,  where 
most  of  the  pupils  are  white?  Who  wants 
to  do  that?  No,  It  will  not  be  done.  In 
the  first  place,  it  Is  too  expensive;  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  not  any  real  con- 
cern about  It.  We  in  the  South  are  the 
culprits.  The  idea  Is  to  punish  the  South. 
It  has  been  that  way  all  through  the 
years;  It  Is  that  way  now.  t 

wm  we  mobilize  the  mUitary  and  Its 
vast  equipment  to  transport  children 
hither  and  yon  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  a  madcap  effort  to  achieve 
this  wlll-o*-the-wl«)  objective  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  we  have  "racial  balance  ? 
If  forced  busing  is  constitutional,  then 
the  power  to  do  that  exists.  If  it  is  right. 
If  it  is  good.  If  It  is  necessary  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  children,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  best  education,  then  It  should  be 
done.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
who  advocates  this  system  will  dare  to 
advocate  that  it  be  done  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Surely  the  Insanity  of 
such  a  scheme— such  a  process— is  ap- 
parent. 

I  am  sure  that  most  parents  are  ap- 
prehensive about  having  their  children 
bused  even  short  distances  to  attend  their 
own  neighborhood  schools.  But  the  need 
for  this  is  obvious:  We  must  get  the 
children  to  school:  and  If  It  Is  too  far  to 
walk,  transportation  should  then  be  pro- 
vided. But  to  force  a  chUd  of  school  age  to 
ride  on  a  bus  because  some  Ivory-tower 
social  theorlzer  thinks  It  might  somehow 
aid  the  cause  of  clvU  rights  by  forchig 
Integration  In  such  a  fashion  Is  a  far 
different  tWng.  It  Is  an  abomination  to 
use  a  child  In  such  a  msmner. 

In  so  using  the  child,  we  are  depriving 
him  of  educational  time  that  could  weU 
be  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  classroom  study 
and  activity,  instead  of  letting  him  sit 
idly  on  a  bus,  traveling  a  long  distance 
from  his  own  neighborhood  for  an  end 
that  caimot  be  Justified. 

Congress  has  spoken  on  this  issue  time 
and  again.  Laws  have  been  enacted  spe- 
ciflcaUy  denying  funds  and  authority  to 
officials  to  require  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren. Time  and  again  those  laws  have 
been  Ignored. 

Efforts  are  stUl  being  made  to  enforce 
someone's  concept  of  civU  rights;  to  to- 
tegrate  the  races  by  the  tasldlous  and 
Indefensible  method  of  using  schoolchil- 
dren as  pawns  to  perpetrate  and  enforce 
a  system  that  is  demoralizing  and  de- 
structive. .  ^„j  *!.« 

Who  suffers?  The  schoolchildren,  the 
educational  system,  and  eventually 
Americans  of  idl  colors. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McOcK  In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Whose  purpose  is 
served  by  such  an  Inane  policy?  The 
child?  The  teacher?  The  Uxpayer?  Cer- 
tainly and  emphatically  not,  in  each  In- 
stance. Indeed,  it  is  difQcult.  If  not  im- 
possible, to  discern  any  beneficiary 
from  such  a  scheme  except  perhaps  the 
bus  manufacturers  and  gasoline  distrib- 
utors. The  cost  could  be  stupendous,  as 
Indicated  by  an  article  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  headlined 
"Los  Angeles  Told  It  Must  Integrate  All 
Schools  by  1971." 

According  to  this  article.  Superior 
Court  Judge  Alfred  E.  Gltelson  ordered 
forced  integration  which  would  "cause 
massive  disruptions  in  the  Los  Angeles 
system,  the  Nations  second  largest.  The 
district  is  currently  about  22.6  percent 
Negro  and  20  percent  Mexican  American, 
and  by  the  definition  of  racial  Imbalance 
adopted  by  Judge  Gltelson,  99  percent  of 
the  schools  are  segregated. 

School  Superintendent  Robert  F.  Kelly 
said  that  the  order  would  require  the 
busing  of  more  than  240.000  of  the  dis- 
trict's approximately  674.000  students, 
and  warned  that  this  would  cost  the  dis- 
trict $40  million  in  the  first  year  and  $20 
million  every  year  thereafter.  The  dis- 
trict is  already  facing  a  deficit  next  year 
of  about  $34  to  $54  million  and  the  added 
costs  would  mean  the  virtual  destruction 
of  the  school  district. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoKo  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Instead  of  trying  to 
add  further  confusion  and  turmoil  to  our 
educational  system  we  should  be  lending 
our  best  efforts  to  rectifying  and  straight- 
ening out  the  stupendous  mistakes  we 
have  already  made. 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
billions  of  dollars  trying  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  In  America:  $4U 
billion  have  been  appropriated  during 
the  past  5  years  for  all  Federal  educa- 
tional programs.  I  am  sure  we  have  had 
•ome  success,  but  In  all  too  many  in- 
stances we  are  witnessing  a  rapidly  de- 
teriorating school  system.  Why?  Pri- 
marily because  they  have  taken  control 
of  the  schools  of  America  away  from  the 
people,  the  patrons  of  the  school.  They 
are  dominated  now  from  Washington. 
D.C. 

Go  back  10  years.  Thit  quality  of  edu- 
cation then  was  much  better  than  it  Is 
today.  It  Is  now  deteriorating  every- 
where. Why?  Not  because  the  money  has 
not  been  provided.  It  has.  You  have  more 
money,  you  have  better  facilities,  you 
have  better  everything — except  disci- 
pline and  quality  of  education.  Why? 
There  Is  dlsrapect  for  the  system  as  it 
is  being  operated  today. 

As  an  example,  let  us  look  at  the  Na- 
tion's Capital — shakedowns,  robberies, 
knifings  and  shootings  are  becoming 
commonplace  among  the  students.  Po- 
lice details  have  been  assigned  to  imtrol 


the  hallways — and  sUll  the  violence  con- 
tinues. Ten  years  ago  we  did  not  have 
the  police  guarding  the  schools  any- 
where. The  schools  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal are  a  shambles.  They  are  a  national 
disgrace. 

Does  anyone  truly  believe  that  shift- 
ing children  around  the  city  and  the 
suburbs  will  alleviate  this  problem?  Such 
a  program  will  only  fan  the  fires  of  vio- 
lence, hostility,  and  racism. 

Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  in  a  column  entitled, 
"Interracial  Violence  in  Schools  Requires 
a  Nationwide  Survey,"  January  21,  1970, 
stated: 

The  fMt  Is  that  something  perilously  close 
to  »  race  war  has  now  begun  In  Just  about 
every  Integrated  high  school  In  the  United 
States.  This  Is  not  a  Southern  problem.  It 
Is  a  nationwide  problem,  with  future  politi- 
cal Implications  so  grave  that  we  dare  not 
go  on  being  ostriches  about  It. 

Mr.  Alsop  also  notes  with  alarm  the 
"hair-raising  "  estimate  that  one-half  the 
center  city  high  schools  and  about  30 
percent  of  the  suburban  high  schools 
had  serious  hard-dnig  problems. 

In  calling  for  a  nationwide  survey  of 
schools  Mr.  Alsop  noted: 

Spot  checks  failed  to  rtveal  any  integrated 
high  school,  anywhere  at  all,  that  waa  fre« 
of  the  poison  of  simmering  racial  conflict. 
Mercifully,  It  la  mostly  Just  simmering — tak- 
ing the  form,  that  Is,  of  minor  aggressions 
between  whites  and  blacks. 

In  too  many  places,  moreover,  the  sim- 
mering conflict  has  already  boiled  up.  or 
may  soon  boll  over.  Into  major  violence  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks.  And  In  New  York. 
Chicago  and  elsewhere,  there  are  actually 
high  schools  where  the  race  war  la  so  serious 
that  large  numbers  of  police  have  to  b«  con- 
tinuously stationed  In  the  school  buildings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
authorized  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington to  yield  time  to  the  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  yielding  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  30 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
simply  unbelievable  that  anyone  could 
think  for  even  a  moment  about  com- 
pounding this  already  explosive  situa- 
tion tqr  adding  the  racist  idea  of  busing 
schoolchildren  across  district  lines. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence,  in  a  column  last 
month,  entitled  "'Frustration  in  South- 
em  Schools,"  commented  on  a  letter 
written  to  President  Nixon  by  a  school 
teacher  with  14  years  experience  in  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The  teacher  noted  that  Atlanta  has 
made  every  effort  to  meet  each  require- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  school  system  at  large  has  adopted 
the  58  percent  white  to  42  percent  Negro 
ratio  required  for  the  faculty.  But  it 
appears  this  Is  not  enough,  as  the  FM- 
eral  coiu^  now  Is  ordering  that  the  fac- 
ulty of  each  individual  school  most  be 
Integrated  to  that  percentage  and,  as 
the  Atlanta  teacher  writes,  "worst  of  all. 
In  the  middle  of  the  school  year." 

She  added: 


Mr.  Nixon,  bow  can  anyone  fall  to  see 
what  complete  havoc  will  result  from  the 
transferral  of  approximately  1.700  teachers 
from  one  school  to  another  m  midyear.  Any 
teacher  can  tell  you  what  emotional  turmoil 
this  will  create  In  the  classrooms  of  Atlanta 
for  both  teachers  and  students  alike.  It 
surely  would  not  take  a  teacher  to  under- 
stand the  delay  in  the  learning  situation 
Itself  which  would,  of  necessity,  result  from 
a  change  of  this  type. 

She  adds: 

If  It  Is  quality  education— the  type  of  a 
situation  that  Is  best  for  each  child  In  a 
school  system — that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
Is  concerned  about  and  Is  making  an  effort 
to  achieve,  then  there  needs  to  be  some  re- 
thinking done,  because  such  a  step  as  this 
cannot  fall  to  bring  about  the  opposite 
result. 

Mr.  President,  a  modest  amount  of 
wisdom  and  simple  Justice  dictate  the 
complete  abrogation  of  the  policy  and 
practice  of  forced  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  a 
racial  balance. 

The  pending  amendment,  "except  as 
required  by  the  Constitution,"  is  decep- 
tive. It  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  It  con- 
veys the  Implication  that  the  Constitu- 
tion "requires"  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  I  refute  that  the  Constitution 
either  expressly  or  by  ImpUcation  con- 
tains any  such  requirement. 

I  hope  that  sections  408  and  409  will  be 
retained  in  the  bill  without  dilution  or 
amendment. 

ExHnrr    1 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.   12,  1070| 
Los  Angb.cs  Tolo  It  Must  iNmniATK  All 

Schools  Bt  1971 — CotniT  Oasias  Plan  Bk 

RCAOT  BT  Jdne  1 — Rttlinc  Woctlo  REQcns 

ICabs  Buama 

(By  Steven  V.  RobcrU) 

Los  Angeles,  February  11. — The  Loa  Ange- 
les school  system  was  ordered  today  to  pre- 
sent a  plan  by  June  1  for  the  Integration  of 
the  district's  666  schools. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Alfred  X.  Gltelson 
Issued  the  landmark  ruling  In  a  suit  Insti- 
tuted by  the  American  CivU  Liberties  t7nlon 
in  behalf  of  12  Negro  and  Mexican-American 
children. 

He  said  the  plan  should  be  In  effect  for  the 
school  year  starting  next  September,  and  un- 
der no  drcumstaacea  later  than  September 
1S71. 

If  carried  out,  the  order  would  cause 
maaalve  disruptions  In  the  Los  Angeles  sys- 
tem, the  natlom's  second  largest.  The  district 
Is  currently  about  23.8  per  cent  Negro  and 
20  per  cent  Mexican-American,  and  by  the 
definition  of  racial  Imbalance  adopted  by 
Judg«  Ottelaon.  99  p«r  cent  of  tbe  schools 
ar«  segregated. 

XASLT    AfTCAl.    IS    SXXN 

School  Superintendent  Robert  F.  Kelly  an- 
nounced that  he  would  recommend  an  ap- 
peal of  tt>«  ruling  "at  ths  aarUast  poaMble 
time." 

He  aald  that  the  order  would  require  the 
busing  of  more  ttian  340,000  o<  tbs  district's 
approximately  674XK)0  atudants. 

Dr.  Kelly  warned  that  this  would  cost  the 
district  S40-mlUlon  In  the  first  ye*r  and  $20- 
mllllon  every  year  thereafter,  "nie  district 
la  already  facing  a  deflclt  next  year  of  about 
934-mlUloa  to  SM-mlUlon  and  th«  added 
eoats  "would  mean  the  virtual  destruction 
of  the  aobool  dlstrtct,"  the  superintendent 
declared. 

Tbe  dertalon  comes  at  a  time  when  pres- 
sure is  mounting  on  several  fronts  to  de- 
■agregate  public  acboola  In  Northern  districts. 
Last  month,  a  ftderal  Judge  here  ordered  tbe 
IntettrsUon  of  the  Pasadena  school  system 
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and  requested  that  a  plan  be  completed  by 
next  Monday. 

BarUer  thU  week  In  Wasblngton.  Senator 
Abraham  Rlblooff  of  Connecticut  announced 
his  support  at  legislation  that  wotild  pro- 
vide uniform  national  desegregation  stand- 
ards, regardless  of  the  cauae  of  the  racial 
Imbalance. 

In  tbe  past.  Northern  dlstrlcU  have  argued 
that  racial  Imbalance  outside  the  South  was 
de  facto,  or  caused  by  residential  patterns, 
rather  than  de  Jure,  or  caused  by  legal  dis- 
crimination. 

DISTINCTION    IS    VOIDCO 

Judge  Gltelson  not  only  dismissed  the  Im- 
portance of  that  disUncUon  today,  he  also 
found  Los  Angeles  guUty  of  de  Jxire  segrega- 
tion by  not  taking  affirmative  steps  to  re- 
lieve racial  imbalance. 

Moreover,  the  judge  added:  "The  board 
has  expended  millions  of  tax  funds  for  tbe 
protection,  maintenance  and  perpetuating 
of  Its  segregated  schools,  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing sites  and  building  schools  In  segre- 
gated neighborhoods,  knowing  that  said 
schools  would  be  upon  opening  segregated 
or  racially  Imbalanced." 

The  A.C.L.U.  estimates  that  as  a  result  of 
residential  patterns.  86  per  cent  of  the  mtaor- 
Ity  studenu  here  attend  segregated  schools. 
In  his  opinion.  Judge  Gltelson  said  that 
the  right  to  "equal  educaUonal  opportunity 
Is  an  imaUenmble  right"  guaranteed  by  the 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  amendments,  as  well  as 
by  the  California  State  Constitution  and  the 
nilfls  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  He 
continued: 

"The  right  of  all  students  to  attend  school 
and  to  receive  the  opportunity  to  acqtilre 
equal  education,  equal  to  the  opportunity 
offered  to  all  other  studenU.  Irrespective  of 
race,  color,  creed,  economic  or  social  circum- 
stances, Is  a  fundamental  right,  a  legal  right, 
a  species  of  property,  equal  to.  If  not  greater 
than,  other  tangible  property  rlghte.  It  being 
the  right  to  be  a  human  being,  and  requires 
that  he  receive  said  opportunity  In  integrated 
schools." 

The  Judge  also  relied  heavily  on  decUlons 
at  the  Supreme  Court  In  Brown  v.  Board  of 
■ducatlon.  the  original  desegregation  case, 
and  other  cases.  In  which  the  Court  nUed 
that  segregated  schools  were  inherently 
unequal. 

In  Its  brief,  the  A.CX.U.  pointed  out  that 
reading  scores  for  students  In  schooU  with 
predomlxtantly  Negro  and  Mexican-American 
enrollments  ranked  far  below  those  for  stu- 
«lents  In  predominantly  white  schools.  In  sev- 
eral minority-schools,  studenU  scored  lower 
than  97  per  cent  of  the  children  tested  across 
the  country. 

Of  the  six  high  schools  with  the  highest 
dropout  rates  In  the  city,  five  of  them  had 
enrollmenta  that  were  more  than  93  per  cent 
minority  group  students. 

On  another  critical  point,  Judge  Gltelson 
aald  that  the  prospect  of  whites  fleeing  to  the 
suburbs  as  result  of  his  rulUng  could  have 
no  bearing  on  the  decision. 

The  Board  of  Education  had  argued  that 
such  a  flight  would  ensue,  while  the  A.C.L.U. 
had  contended  that  If  all  schools  In  the  dis- 
trict were  Integrated,  whites  would  have  no 
"place  to  flee  to." 

The  organisation  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  court's  ruling  would  not  affect 
schools  outside  the  Los  Angeles  city  dUtrtct. 
The  suit  bad  asked  Judge  Gltelson  to  rule 
that  a  racially  Imbalanced  school  was  one  In 
which  the  minority  group  enrollment  was 
less  than  10  per  cent  or  more  than  60  per 
cent.  Under  that  definition  72  per  cent  of  the 
local  schools  would  be  Imbalanced. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  at  one 
time,  every  State  in  the  Union  had  laws 
Classifying  children  by  race  for  assign- 


ment to  public  schools.  In  1954  the  Su- 
preme Court  held,  in  the  Brown  case, 
that  children  may  no  longer  be  classified 
by  race  for  assignment  to  public  schools. 
Since  that  time,  all  such  things  as  de  Jure 
segregation  in  the  public  school  f  acillUes 
in  America  have  been  outlawed. 

Ten  yean  later,  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Congress  clarified  that  de- 
cision. Two  provisions  were  written  in 
the  act  defining  what  desegregation 
meant  and  what  it  did  not  mean.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  those  two  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Sec.  401.  As  used  In  this  Utle — 

(a)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  tbe  assign- 
ment of  students  to  pubUc  schooU  and 
wlthm  such  schools  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  reUglon.  or  national  origin,  but 
"desegregation"  shaU  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  StudenU  to  pubUc  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
tbe  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  district  to  another  in  order 
to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  otherwise 
enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the  court  to 
Instire  compliance  with  constitutional  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  subse- 
quent thereto,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  In  some 
instances  our  Federal  courts,  came  up 
with  the  strange  thesis  and  conclusion 
that  if  there  were  a  certain  amount  of 
black  schools  or  white  schools  or  a  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  black  students 
in  a  particular  school  or  white  students 
in  a  particular  school,  It  constituted  a 
dual  school  system.  But  that  was  appli- 
cable only  in  the  South  and  nowhere 
else  in  the  Nation. 

Statistics  have  been  cited  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  time  after  time,  that  demon- 
strate we  have  a  great  deal  more  all- 
black  schools  than  all-white  schools  out- 
side the  South  than  we  do  in  the  South. 
But  the  required  assignment  of  teachers 
and  assignment  of  students  from  school 
to  school  have  been  made  appUcable  in 
the  South,  and  in  the  South  alone.  They 
have  held  that  where  we  had  at  one  time 
a  de  Jure  system  of  segregation  we  must 
go  in  and  reassign  students  in  order  to 
have  a  mathematically  balanced  system. 
What  they  have  failed  to  realize  is  that  at 
one  time  every  State  in  the  Union  had  a 
de  Jure  system  of  segregation. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  neighborhood  patterns  as  a  de- 
fense to  the  high  degree  of  schools  with 
black  students  and  white  students  out- 
side the  South.  We  have  neighborhood 
patterns  In  the  South,  also.  The  Brown 
decision  held  that  we  must  be  colorblind 
in  the  schools  and  operate  Just  schools, 
neither  white  schools  nor  black  schools, 
just  schools. 

But  in  recent  years,  they  have  forgot- 
ten that  the  Brown  decision  had  said  we 
must  be  colorblind.  And,  in  the  South 
and  in  the  South  alone,  they  have  count- 


ed the  number  of  white  teachers  and  the 
number  of  black  teachers,  the  number 
of  black  students  and  the  nianber  of 
white  students,  and  they  have  come  up 
with  a  strange  order  that  vre  must  re- 
assign X  number  of  teachers  to  some 
other  school  and  x  number  of  students, 
black  or  white,  to  some  other  school. 
That  decision  has  been  made  in  the  midst 
of  the  school  year  and  it  has  created 
utter  chaos  in  the  public  school  system. 
I  have  received  thousands  of  letters, 
telegrams,  and  telejAone  calls  from  con- 
stituents in  my  State.  I  picked  out  a  few 
of  them  to  dwnonstrate  sotae  of  the  hor- 
ror, some  of  the  tyraimy,  and  some  of  the 
inequity  that  has  occurred. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  Ia 
Grange,  Ga.,  mother.  She  has  six  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  is  15  and  the  youngest  is 
7.  Her  hudsand  is  in  the  Air  Force  in  Tai- 
wan. She  works  in  a  doctor's  office  and 
earns  $67.39  a  week  to  help  support  her 
family. 

They  have  assigned  the  six  children 
to  five  different  schools,  even  though  she 
lives  virtually  within  the  shadow  of  a 
school* 

It  will  require  $18  a  week  plus  $8.50  for 
lunch  money,  making  a  total  of  $26.50 
for  cab  fare  and  lunch  money  out  of  an 
Income  of  $67.39  a  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  thought  I  would 
live  to  see  the  day  in  this  country  of  ours 
where  six  schoolchildren  in  one  family 
would  be  competed  by  some  court  order 
or  some  HEW  authority  to  have  to  go  to 
five  different  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  letter  from  this  La  Grange.  Ga., 
mother  printed  in  the  Ricou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Dkas  Sis:  In  reference  to  our  telephone 
conversation  of  the  night  of  Jan.  29,  1970,  I 
am  replying  In  writing  to  our  conversation 
that  night. 

(1)  Due  to  the  fact  I  have  six  children  of 
Elementary  &  Junior  High  school  age. 

(2)  In  Sept.  1970  I  wlU  have  my  six  chU- 
dren  attending  five  different  schools  m  our 
school  zone. 

(3)  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  schools  and 
the  distances  from  my  home  to  each  school. 
Plus  the  total  number  of  miles  I  would  have 
to  travel  before  going  to  my  Job  at  9:00  ajn. 

(4)  Due  to  my  Income,  I  could  not  pay 
anyone  to  provide  transportation  to  five  dif- 
ferent schools. 

(5)  By  local  cab  the  rate  is  $3.00  per  child 
round  trip,  this  would  be  $18.00  per  week. 
Plus  $8.50  for  lunch  money.  This  would  be 
at  the  present  rate  $26.50  for  cab  fare  and 
lunch  money.  The  cab  co.  doesn't  know  If 
this  will  BtlU  be  the  rate  per  child  In  Sept. 

(6)  My  present  wage  Is  «87.39  per  week. 
This  would  leave  me  $40.89  per  week  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  buy  gas  for  the  week  In  question. 

(7)  I  have  no  one  to  take  my  children  to 
school  but  myself  as  I  could  not  afford  for 
the  children  to  go  hungry  while  I  paid  for 
their  transporUtlon.  This  would  mean  that 
I  would  have  to  take  them  to  school  myseU. 
a  distance  of  lOVi  miles  before  going  to  work, 
plus  leaving  my  Job  In  the  afternoon  and 
going  lO'A  miles  again  to  pick  them  up. 

(8)  As  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  serving  in  the  Far  East,  Uvlng  by 
myself  with  my  children  and  trying  to  keep 
our  famUy  tog»  ier,  I  have  to  w<wk  to  help 
provide  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  We 
bought  our  home  on  Park  Ave.  so  our  chil- 
dren in  the  elementary  school  could  go  to 
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South  West  School  which  Is  in  walking  dla- 
tance  of  our  home. 

(9)  I  must  strongly  protest  to  the  ntrm 
hardships  these  changes  In  school  will  place 
on  my  children  and  myself. 

tlO)  My  youngest  child,  age  seven  (gtrl). 
will  have  to  attend  Kelly  which  Is  In  one  of 
the  worst  parts  of  the  city.  She  Is  very  small 
for  her  age.  weighs  only  33  lbs.  and  Is  a  very 
nervous  child  I  fear  for  her  safety  and  health 
In  attending  a  school  so  far  from  her  older 
brothers  and  sister  who  has  seen  to  her  safety 
since  she  started  to  school. 

Any  help  you  can  give  me  In  this  matter 
would   be  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  another  letter  from  East 
Point.  Ga..  which  I  will  read; 

East  Point.  Ga. 

DcAB  Sn:  My  first  obligation  is  to  my  Ood. 
second  to  my  country  and  third  to  my  family. 
I  have  prayed  to  Ckxt  and  I  have  fought  for 
my  country.  It  is  now  time  to  tight  for  my 
family. 

We  believe  totally  in  the  constitutional 
framework  of  our  nation,  and  Intend  to  work 
as  responsible  citizens  within  that  frame- 
work. 

As  you  know,  anything  that  threatens  In- 
dividual worth,  dignity  and  equality,  and 
anything  which  threatens  the  neighborhood 
school  is  a  threat  to  our  whole  society. 

I  support  the  concept  of  a  unitary  school 
system  which  shall  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all. 

I  do  not  believe  that  humans  can  be  mech- 
anized and  regimented  in  accordance  with 
mathematical  racial  balance.  I  believe  that 
this  balance  is  a  denial  of  individual  worth 
and  equality.  The  Implementation  of  a  math- 
ematical racial  balance  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents win  be  utterly  chaotic  and  will  prevent 
the  continued  growth  of  quality  education  in 
our  schools.  We  the  people  are  sick  and  t«red 
of  this  political  demagoguery. 

As  an  American  citizen.  I  urge  you  to  act 
Immediately  on  this  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an- 
other letter  from  Athens.  Ga..  which 
states  in  part: 

PcaauAaY  10,  1970. 

Dbab  Sb:  I  Uve  In  Athens,  Georgia,  and 
my  two  children  age  11  and  7  are  t>elng 
bused  across  town  when  there  are  3  schools 
closer  to  our  home.  For  some  reason  our  sub- 
division wa^  picked  to  be  bused  (we  are 
white)  to  East  Athens  and  a  group  over 
there  (black)  is  bused  to  the  school  we  at- 
tended last  year  .  .  .  These  children  as  well 
as  136  others  from  University  Heights  were 
taken  away  from  their  friends,  band,  Oirl 
Scout  tro(^.  and  Uachers  Just  because  a 
school  board  said  so.  Don't  we  have  any 
righteataUf 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an- 
other letter  from  Gordon,  Oa.,  in  which 
is  enclosed  a  list  of  bus  assignments  for 
Wilkinson  County.  As  I  look  at  the  list, 
I  find  one  that  has  a  round  trip  of  86 
miles  a  day,  and  many  others  nearly 
that  far.  The  average  for  a  school  bus 
traveling  in  Wilkinson  Cotmty,  under 
this  strange  ruling,  is  about  50  miles  a 
day. 

Let  us  look  at  the  bus  that  travels  86 
miles.  A  schoolbus  must  stop  and  start. 
It  drives  relatively  slowly  so  that  In  all 
probability  it  does  not  average  more  than 
20  to  25  miles  an  hour.  That  would  indi- 
cate that  this  particular  biis,  and  many 
others  like  it,  would  have  to  travel  3  to 
4  hours  a  day  to  get  the  children  to  and 
from  school.  In  other  words,  they  prob- 
ably spend  more  time  on  the  schoolbus 
than  In  the  scboolnxan. 


Mr.  President,  what  Is  happenifig  to 
our  country  when  we  think  that  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  a  public  school  is  to  haul 
children  around  somewhere? 

The  purpose  of  the  public  school  Is 
not  a  sightseeing  endeavor  nor  is  it  Just 
a  bus  ride.  The  purpose  of  a  public 
school  is  to  educate  our  children. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  another  letter  from 
Atlanta,  Oa..  which  states  in  part: 

PCBBUAaT  23. 1970. 
Dear  Senator  :  My  problem  goes  very  deep — 
I  have  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Gilbert, 
who  teaches  In  the  Atlanta  System.  She 
taught  3  years  at  Roy  City,  Oa..  1  year  at 
Ocilla,  Ga..  then  moved  to  Atlanta  and  had 
one  year  at  Marletu,  Ga.,  and  has  been  with 
the  Atlanta  System  21  years. 

The  problem  that  is  so  bitter  Is  they  have 
moved  her  from  her  school  in  3  blocks  from 
her  home  and  put  her  In  a  school  all  the 
way  across  town.  She  Is  52  years  of  age  and 
there's  no  reasonable  excuse  on  earth  to  have 
her  make  that  change. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  m^re  sampling 
of  the  many  thousands  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  constituents  in  my  St^e. 
Other  Senators  in  the  8o«tlj,JJ€r^ere- 
ceived  similar  letters.  This  irwhat  is  go- 
ing on  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  South — and  only  in  the 
South. 

When  I  was  studying  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  I  thought  that  laws 
applied  equally  throughout  the  land. 
Congress  acted  on  this  matter  in  1964 
and  held  thi^  there  would  not  be  any 
busing  in  order  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance. But  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  courts,  have  completely  ignored 
this  mandate  of  Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama.   

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE31.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALX.EN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  .seem  to  presuppose  the 
fact  that  seeregation  and  the  methods 
to  be  used  to  achieve  desegregation  In 
our  public  schools  is  a  problem  in  the 
South  alone. 

I  l>elieve  that  debate  in  recent  days 
has  demonstrated  without  question  that 
segregation  is  a  national  problem. 

The  pending  amendment  would  seek 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  It  would  seek 
to  preserve  the  Federal  school  policy 
which  permits  segregation  to  continue  to 
exist  in  the  North  but  which  demands 
desegregation  now  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  South. 

What  the  amendment  does  Is  to  add 
six  words  and  to  say  that  'except  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  '  the  enumer- 
ated actions  cannot  be  done  by  HEW. 

What  are  the  matters  that  HEW  is  for- 
bidden to  do  under  the  terms  of  the 
Whitten  amendment?  They  cannot  use 
any  of  the  f  imds  appropriated  in  the  act 
for  the  purpose  of  requiring  a  school  dis- 
trict to  take  any  action  with  reference 
to  busing  students.  They  cannot  use  any 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  act  to 


require  a  school  district  to  close  schools. 
And  they  cannot  use  any  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  act  to  require  a 
child  to  go  to  a  school  other  than  a  school 
chosen  by  that  child's  parents. 

The  effect  of  the  pending  amendment 
would  say  that  those  prohibitions  pro- 
vided by  the  Whitten  amendment  shall 
be  applicable  in  the  North,  that  the  seg- 
regation that  exists  in  the  North  will  be 
protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Whit- 
ten amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Mathias  amendment,  or  to  relate  it  prop- 
erly, the  Scott  amendment. 

Under  the  existing  policies  of  the  HEW, 
they  use  the  term  "to  overcome  racial 
imbalance"  as  a  protection  for  the  segre- 
gation that  exists  in  the  North.  And  they 
interpret  a  similar  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing law  to  say  that  these  methods  cannot 
be  used  by  HEW  to  seek  to  overcome  the 
racial  Imbalance  In  the  North,  because 
they  hold — the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — that  the  phrase 
'to  overcome  racial  Imbalance"  applies  to 
de  facto  segregation  only. 

So,  all  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  going  to  need 
Is  this  phrase,  consisting  of  six  words, 
added  to  the  bill  to  allow  the  present 
imfair  and  inequitable  policies  of  HEW 
to  continue.  It  would  say,  "except  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution." 

If  the  Constitution  requires  something, 
no  action  that  the  Senate  can  take  can 
do  away  with  that  requirement.  And  if 
the  Constitution  prohibits  something,  no 
action  by  the  Senate  can  legally  pass  a 
measure  requiring  that  act  to  be  done. 

So.  the  phrase  is  al)solutely  without 
valid  application.  But  it  will  be  used  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  protect  the  segregation  of 
the  North  and  to  continue  to  use  these 
very  same  methods  that  the  act  would 
forbid,  to  provide  instant  desegregation 
in  the  South. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  logic 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  when  he  said  that,  if  the 
Senate  passes  the  Whitten  amendment, 
and  this  would  be  in  effect  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Mathias  amendment,  that  if 
the  Senate  passes  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment, that  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  action  which  the  Senate  took  in  pass- 
ing the  Stennls  amendment. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  that 
logic.  I  would  hope  that  if  the  Mathias 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  we  would  see 
and  hear  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  take  the  same 
position,  that  the  Senate  took  action 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Stennis  amendment.  The  Stennis  amend- 
ment called  for  imiform  application  of 
desegregation  policies.  And  a  casual  read- 
ing of  section  408.  which  is  sought  to  be 
amended  by  the  Mathias  amendment, 
would  show  that  its  provisions  supply 
throughout  the  country. 

So,  it  would  seem  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Whitten  amendment  and  the  rejection 
of  the  Mathias  amendment  would  be  ac- 
tion that  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Stennis  amendment.  But  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania takes  the  oinxMlte  posltioii. 

All  that  the  people  of  Alabama  want 
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is  eqxial  protection  of  the  law.  And  we 
feel  that,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Whitten  amendment — section  408  with- 
out amendmentr— that  the  same  rule  will 
be  applied  throughout  the  country  and 
that  it  will  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Stennis  amendment. 

So.  in  effect,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would  say 
that  HEW  cannot  take  these  actions  with 
these  funds,  except  in  the  South,  that 
they  are  forbidden  from  taking  them, 
except  in  the  South,  and  that  they  can- 
not take  these  actions  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance  or  de  facto  segregation. 

So,  the  purpose  of  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment Is  to  preserve  segregation  in  the 
North  and  to  require  instant  desegrega- 
tion in  the  South. 

I  was  very  much  interested,  as  we  in 
the  South  give  our  good  faith  efforts  to 
desegregate  oiu-  public  schools,  in  a  pam- 
phlet put  out  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  under 
date  of  December  1969  enUUed.  "In- 
tegration and  the  Schools."  And  in  that 
survey  or  in  that  study,  tliis  statement 
is  made: 

Racial  and  social  class  Isolation  in  the 
pubUc  schools  haa  increased  substantially 
during  the  past  two  years  despite  efforts  to 
eliminate  It. 

So,  we  are  going  to  continue,  if  the 
pending  amendment  is  agreed  to.  to  pro- 
tect this  segregation  in  the  North  that 
is  continuing  to  increase,  according  to 
studies  made  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  am  interested,  too.  in  why  we  have 
not  heard  from  the  black  leadership  of 
this  coimtry  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  those  who  espouse  an  amendment  such 
as  the  Mathias  amendment,  which  would 
continue  segregation  in  the  North.  I  won- 
der if  they  feel  that  segregation  should 
be  eliminated  only  in  the  South,  or  If 
they  feel  that  a  fence  should  be  built 
aroimd  sections  outside  the  South  and 
that  segregation  should  continue  to  be 
preserved  there,  as  it  will  be  if  the 
Mathias  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
reject  the  Mathias  amendment,  because 
that  action  would  be  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Stennis  amendment 
which  the  Members  of  the  Senate  in  a 
great  show  of  statesmanship  and  fair- 
ness passed  only  last  week  and  that  they 
will  give  the  people  of  this  country.  South 
as  well  as  North,  equal  protection  of  our 
law.  And  that  is  aU  we  are  asking.  And 
we  think  that  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  defeat  the  Mathias 
amendment 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESIDENT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  very  much. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  MlnlssippL  

The  FREEODINO  OFFICER.  Is  that 
30  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  1»  correct. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  lliaslssippl  may  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Soutii  C»ro- 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  again  debating  a  subject  which 
should  be  familiar  to  all  of  us  by  now. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  again 
attached  the  Whitten  amendment  to  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
House  has  also  passed  section  410.  pro- 
viding that  HEW  cannot  withheld  funds 
from  school  districts  which  use  freedom 
of  choice.  The  Whitten  amendment, 
which  added  sections  408  and  409  to  the 
bill,  was  added  in  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  by  a  vote  of  30  to  11.  An 
amendment,  similar  to  those  being  of- 
fered here  in  the  Senate,  which  would 
have  nulUfied  the  effect  of  the  Whitten 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  145  to  122. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
rejected  a  move  to  delete  the  Whitten 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  11  to  9.  The 
issue  is  now  before  the  Senate  again  for 
uur  deliberation  and  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
is  being  offered  to  sections  408  and  409 
has  a  sincere  ring  to  it.  "Except  as  pro- 
-lided  in  the  Constitution"  is  nothing 
more  than  a  stratagem  to  emasculate  the 
amendment,  but  it  soimds  so  pious  that 
it  ranks  with  the  flag  and  motherhood 
among  those  things  which  it  is  said  no 
politician  can  afford  to  oppose.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  should  contemplate  the  effect  of 
adding  these  words.  The  first  thing  we 
must  consider  is  that  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Congress  must  meet 
the  test  of  constitutionality.  No  such 
words  are  needed  to  insure  that  we  act 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution. 

Second,  do  we  wish  to  add  a  10th 
member  to  the  Supreme  Court?  It  would 
seem  highly  irregtilar  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
or,  more  likely,  scores  of  lower-level  bu- 
reaucrats serving  as  interpreters  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Federal  bureaucratic 
establishment  is  obligated  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  Congress.  To  relieve  them  of 
this  obligation  by  empowering  them  to 
override  congressional  intent  throtigh 
their  own  Ideas  of  what  the  Constitution 
provides  would  be  an  extreme  case  of  the 
Congress  abdicating  Its  role  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  realize  that 
the  word  "education"  does  not  even  ap- 
pear in  the  Constitution,  It  should  im- 
press us  even  more  with  the  folly  of  turn- 
ing over  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  task  of  de- 
termining whether  the  Constitution  al- 
lows the  Department  to  carry  out  con- 
gressional mandates. 

Third,  we  must  consider  whether  we 
would  be  giving  to  HEW  a  responsibility 
which  more  property  belongs  to  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  duty  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  regarding  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  is  to  determine  If  a 
given  school  district  meets  the  congres- 
sional requirements  necessary  to  receive 
the  aid.  It  Is  the  function  of  the  courts  to 
determine  If  a  school  district,  or  any 
other  governmental  subdivision,  is  oper- 
ating within  constitutional  bounds.  Fur- 
ther, it  Is  the  function  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  -to  enforce  the  determinations 
of  the  Judiciary.  The  Departments  of 


Agriculture,  Interior.  Transportation. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — and 
so  on  down  the  line,  are  not  empowered 
nor  structured  to  make  determinations 
of  whether  or  not  recipients  of  their  pro- 
grams are  meeting  all  requirements  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  cer- 
tainly no  exception. 

Mr.  President,  besides  the  considera- 
tion already  suggested  concerning  the 
proper  role  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  our  govern- 
mental structure,  let  us  consider  what  Is 
the  central  question  before  us.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  this:  The  right  of  the 
parent  to  choose  the  school  his  child  will 
attend.  Are  we  going  to  allow  the  State 
to  make  decisions  which  the  Individual 
should  make? 

Freedom  of  choice  is  the  issue.  It  is 
right  for  the  South,  it  is  right  for  the 
entire  Nation.  It  is  the  only  policy  con- 
sistent with  a  free  society.  It  is  the  best 
policy  for  promoting  sound  education. 

Mr.  President,  freedom  of  choice  is  not 
a  southern  subterfuge.  It  is  a  position 
with  which  both  New  Yorkers  and  South 
Csirolinlans  can  agree.  The  Members  of 
this  body  are  familiar  with  the  New  York 
law.  New  York  is  regarded  as  the  citadel 
of  liberalism  In  this  Nation,  but  New 
York  has  a  freedom  of  choice  law.  The 
State  Legislature  of  Oklahoma  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  wi  February  4 
which  petitioned  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  Constitution  as  follows: 


No  person  shall,  by  reason  of  race,  color. 
creed  or  national  origin,  be  refused  admis- 
sion to  or  be  excluded  from  any  public 
school  nor  be  compelled  to  attend  a  desegre- 
gated public  school. 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
ture of  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Febru- 
ary 18  memorializing  Congress  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  the  control  of  education  to 
the  States.  The  resolution  specifically 
cited  the  abrogation  of  freedom  of  choice 
as  the  reason  for  the  petition.  I  should 
like  to  read  this  resolution  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body : 

s.  501 
A  concvirrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  call  a  constitutional  ccoxventlon 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  the  control  of 
public  education  to  the  SUtes. 
Whereas,  the  heretofore  gradual  erosion  of 
state  control   and  direction  of   the   public 
educational  system  and  institutions  has  now 
accelerated  into  a  wholesale  ustupaUon  of 
power  by  a  federal  obllgarchy;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  aegis  of  the  federal 
courts  banning  prayers  and  abrogating  free- 
dom of  choice,  federal  admlnlstraUve  agen- 
cies have  been  obsessed  with  creating  an 
omniscient  and  ubiquitous  Federal  Board  of 
Education  capable  of  deciding  In  the  small- 
est and  most  remote  school  districts  of  otir 
land  problems  peculiar  to  «iat  district;  and 
Whereas,  these  Federal  Innovators  have 
placed  In  grave  Jeopardy  the  pubUc  educa- 
tional system  of  every  school  district  In  every 
sute  In  the  nation,  and  have  wrought  havoc, 
confusion  and  frustration;  demoralized 
school  o|Bclals  and  made  a  travesty  of  the 
educatictt  of  our  chUdren.  Now.  therefore. 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  Hotise  of 
Bepresentatives  ooncuzrlng: 

That  the  OongiCM  oaU  a  constitutional 
convention  for  the  purpoM  of  rettimlng  the 
control  of  education  to  the  states. 
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Be  it  further  rrsolved  that  copies  of  this 
reaolutton  be  forwarded  to  Senator  James  P. 
Moeingo.  each  United  States  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  each  member  of  the 
House  of  RepresentatlTea  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  justice  is  Uie  goal  and 
freedom  of  choice  is  the  path  to  that  goal. 
The  people  have  spoken — in  New  York, 
in  Oklahoma,  and  in  South  Carolina.  The 
House  of  Representatives — all  of  whom 
must  face  the  people  for  reelection  this 
November — have  supported  freedom  of 
choice.  Let  us  not  allow  the  Senate  to 
pob  the  people  of  their  victoo'  Freedom 
of  choice  Is  the  peoples  choice.  Let  us 
vote  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
first,  I  want  to  say  I  do  not  approve  of 
time  limitations  being  placed  on  such 
vitally  important  pieces  of  legislation  as 
the  pending  measure. 

I  feel  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  3  weeks, 
during  which  these  matters  vitally  affect- 
ing the  people  of  our  Nation  have  been 
debated  in  the  Senate.  I  think  the  more 
information  that  the  public  can  obtain 
as  to  jtjst  what  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  at- 
tempting to  do.  the  better  is  the  entire 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  discuss  .sections 
408.  409.  and  410  because  they  generally 
pertain  to  the  same  matter;  that  is,  the 
legislative  direction  that  Federal  funds 
shall  not  be  withheld  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  busing,  to  acliieve  racial  composi- 
tion, and  also  that  the  Individual  par- 
ents— black  and  white — may  make  the 
decision  as  to  where  they  desire  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  I  favor  these 
amendment*. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent tliat  sections  408.  409.  and  410  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rzcoto. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  408.  No  part  oif  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  dis- 
trict to  take  any  actions  Involving  the  busing 
of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school 
or  the  aaslgnment  of  any  student  attending 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  to  a  par- 
ticular school  against  the  choice  at  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  uaed  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  InvotvLnc  the 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  students  to  a 
particular  school  as  a  oondltlon  precedent  to 
obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

Sec.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide,  formulate, 
carry  out.  or  Implement,  any  plan  which 
would  deny  to  any  student,  because  of  his  or 
her  race  or  color,  the  right  or  privilege  of 
attending  any  public  school  of  his  or  her 
choice  as  selected  by  his  or  her  parent  or 
guardian. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  followed  this  debate  for  the  last 
3  weeks  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  I 
followed  It  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
today.  If  the  matter  were  not  so  serious, 


it  would  be,  I  think,  rather  amusing  to 
listen  to  the  arguments  made  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  must  admit  I  am  somewhat  naive.  I 
had  assumed  that  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  felt  that  there  should  be  racial 
balance  In  the  schools  whether  those 
schools  be  In  the  South  or  whether  those 
.v:hools  be  in  another  part  of  the  Nation. 

But  anyone  who  has  been  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today,  anyone  who  has 
t>een  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  last  3  weeks,  knows  that  that  is  not 
the  case.  Time  and  again  we  have  heard 
is  said  that  these  busing  laws  should  ap- 
ply only  to  those  areas  where  there  is 
■ofBciar"  segregation,  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  say  is  the  southern  part  of  our 
coimtry. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  official 
segregation  anywhere  in  our  Nation. 
There  has  been  no  official  segregation 
anywhere  in  our  Nation  since  May  17. 
1954.  nearly  18  years  ago. 

It  has  been  rather  amusing  to  me.  Mr. 
President,  to  hear  those  who  have  been 
so  vehement  In  their  denimciatlons  of 
the  South  say.  when  it  comes  to  applying 
the  same  standard  to  other  areas  of  the 
Nation.  "Oh.  but  we  have  a  different  sit- 
uation." The  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  said  substantially  that  a  number 
of  times — We  have  a  different  situation 
in  New  York. 

Well,  perhaps  so.  He  says  they  have  a 
residential  pattern  of  segregation  which 
presents  a  great  problem  to  them  so  they 
cannot  tackle  that  problem,  and  the 
problem  must  be  tackled  only  in  the 
South. 

Well.  I  guess  that  Is  one  way  of  looking 
at  it,  but  I  feel  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  have  a  great  deal  of  intelligence. 
I  believe  strongly  In  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  I  think  they 
can  see  through  this  stuff — this  sham. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Rnicorrt  cut  through  the  veneer  2 
weeks  ago.  He  pointed  out  that  within  a 
few  blocks  of  where  the  Senator  from 
New  York  lives  there  are  a  dozen  schools 
which  are  99  percent  Negro.  But  no  one 
intimately  involved  in  that  area  of  the 
Nation  proposes  to  do  anything  about 
that. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said  on 
the  floor  today  that  it  is  a  State  problem, 
to  be  determined  by  the  States.  But  if 
someone  from  the  South  says  these  mat- 
ters are  State  problems  he  is  bitterly 
assailed  as  a  States-righter. 

I  want  to  say.  In  regard  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr>,  that 
my  admiration  for  him  does  not  stem 
from  the  speech  he  made  2  weeks  ago. 
If  one  looks  at  the  files  of  the  Virginia 
newspapers,  he  will  find  that  9  years 
ago.  In  1981.  when  I  was  appraising 
for  the  people  of  Virginia  the  Cabinet 
members  appointed  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  I  put  Abraham 
RiBicorr  at  the  top  of  all  the  men  ap- 
pointed to  the  Cabinet  as  being  a  man 
of  unusual  ability  and  integrity.  So  his 
speech  of  2  weeks  ago  did  not  influence 
the  high  regard  I  long  have  had  for 
Senator  RiBicorr. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Just  want 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  this 
question  with  respect  to  the  speech  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF).  E>oes  not  the 
Senator  from  Vliginia  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
Senator  from  Coiuiecticut  on  that  occa- 
sion violated  the  advice  of  Mark  Twain 
that  the  truth  Is  so  precious  that  it 
should  be  used  sparingly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  like  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  told  the  truth,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  He  cerUinly 
told  Uie  truth. 

I  want  to  discuiis  for  a  moment  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  because  I  fear  that  that  Depart- 
ment is  becoming  more  interested  in  so- 
cial experiments  than  it  Is  in  education. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Secretan' 
Pinch  may  be  out  of  touch  with  reality. 
I  imderstand.  Judging  from  the  news- 
papers, at  least,  that  he  has  considerable 
interest  in  one  or  two  political  positions 
in  California  or  elsewhere,  but  I  will  say 
this:  If  he  were  elected  to  either  one  of 
those  positions  and  did  not  handle  his 
mail  any  better  tlian  he  does  here,  he 
would  not  be  reelected. 

When  I  commimicate  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  get  a  prompt 
reply. 

When  I  commimicate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I  get  a  prompt  reply. 

When  I  communicate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  I  get  a  prompt 
reply. 

When  I  communicate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  I  get  a  prompt  reply. 
But  when  I  commimicate  with  Secre- 
tary Finch.  I  do  not  get  any  reply. 

The  only  way  I  get  a  reply  from  8r-- 
retary  Pinch  is  when  his  Under  Secre- 
tai7.  Mr.  Veneman,  comes  before  the 
Finance  Committee  and  I  interrogate 
him  on  some  matters  that  I  have  direct- 
ed to  Mr.  Finch. 

I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Finch  might  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
this  week  when  we  were  taking  up  the 
vitally  Important  matters  of  medicare 
and  medicaid. 

Mr.  Pinch  has  not  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  that  was  the  time  when  he 
came  before  the  committee  to  appeal  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  nomination.  So 
I  think  he  is  probably  out  of  touch  with 
many  of  his  constituents. 

I  admit  that  U.8.  Senators  are  not  very 
Important.  I  do  not  claim  that  we  are 
important.  But  I  do  claim  that  we  are 
American  citizens;  and  I  think  any 
American  citizen  who  represents  4,700.- 
000  persons  should  have  the  right  to  get 
a  response  to  an  important  question  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  He  is  not  a  royal  potentate. 

The  city  of  Newpwrt  News,  Va.,  has  had 
some  difficulties  In  regard  to  the  problem 
of  HEW  attempting  to  use  Federal 
funds — the  withholding  of  such  funds — 
to  force  busing.  I  put  several  questions  to 
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Under  Secretary  Veneman,  of  whom,  as 
I  say.  I  think  very  highly.  I  shall  read 
several  questions  and  answers  Into  the 
Rkcohd : 

Senator  Bt«d  Now,  Mr.  Veneman,  the  Sec- 
retary has  repeatedly  been  quoted  as  stating 
that  your  department.  HEW.  does  not  force 
localities  to  bus  school  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Veneman.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Bxmo.  But  U  it  not  a  fact  that  your 
department  has  refused  to  approve  desegre- 
gation plans  of  Individual  school  districts 
while  at  the  same  time  indicating  that  plans 
involving  buslug  would  be  acceptable? 

Mr.  Veneman.  As  a  means  of  achieving 
desegregation. 

Senator  Btbd.  Would  you  in  jovir  capacity 
have  an  appropriate  official  In  the  depart- 
ment communicate  with  the  city  of  Newport 
News  and  tell  them  that  you  have  no  right 
to  require  them  to  bus  students? 

Mr.  Veneman.  We  do  not  have  a  right  to 
require  them. 

Setxator  Btbd.  Let  me  ask  you  thta:  What 
Is  the  difference,  legally  or  morally,  between 
ordering  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
and  Issuing  rulings  which.  In  effect,  leave 
the  commuunity  with  no  cholee  but  to  bus 
to  achieve  racial  balance  or  lose  federal 
funds?  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Veneman.  The  Department— I  really 
would  like  to  make  this  clear.  The  Depart- 
ment has  not  required  the  transportation 
of  students  to  achieve  racial  balance.  And 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  court  decision  on 
that  aa  yet. 

Senator  Brao.  Well,  would  you  Indicate 
what  U  difference,  legally  or  morally,  be- 
tween ordering  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance, which  you  say  you  do  n6t  do.  and  is- 
suing rulings  which.  In  effect,  leave  the  com- 
munity with  no  choice  but  to  bus  or  lose 
federal  funds? 

ISi.  Veneman.  I  do  not  think  we  have  U- 
sued  that  ruling  that  leaves  a  community 
with  no  choice.  Senator. 


I  suggest  that  the  subordinates  of  Mr. 
Veneman  In  HEW  read  the  record  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Finance  Committee 
last  Thursday,  and  read  Mr.  Veneman's 
statement  in  regard  to  busing,  because 
officials  of  that  department  have  come 
into  Virginia  and  have  browbeaten  the 
local  officials  into  thinking  that  HEW 
has  the  right  to  force  them  to  bus  all 
the  way  across  cities  and  counties  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  com- 
position, when  the  law  says  they  can- 
not do  It.  and  when  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
said,  before  a  Senate  committee  In  a 
formal  hearing,  that  they  do  not  have 
the  legal  rl^t  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  sections  408, 
409.  and  410.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
as  I  think  It  Is  merely  a  red  herring 
drawn  across  the  trail. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
radio  sUtlon  WBTM  at  Danville.  Va.. 
captioned  "Freedom  of  Choice"  and 
written  by  Leon  Smith,  of  WBTM  News, 
the  last  paragraph  of  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Before  the  courU  and  the  Congress  com- 
bine to  bankrupt  the  nation  in  the  name 
of  aocUl  JuaUce.  perhaps  the  Judicial  and 
the  leglslaUve  shotUd  take  another  look  at 
freedom  of  choice,  which,  after  all,  Is  the 
oppoaite  of  coercion  by  Imposition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


Frebwk  or  Choice 
Some  years  back  in  the  deep  South,  white 
supremacy  advocates  added  to  the  burgeon- 
ing problems  of  northern  welfare  organiza- 
tions by  offering  free,  expense  paid  trans- 
portation to  Negro  families  who  wished  to 
resettle  and  seek  their  fortunes  north  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  Tlckete  purchased  at 
bus  depots  and  train  stations  were  one-way. 
The  mortlve  was  purely  racial,  but  In  retro- 
spect, it  was  the  germination  of  the  Idea  ol 
the  busing  of  people  to  achieve  Integration 
across  the  land. 

Today,  m  the  North  and  the  South,  parents 
who  have  gotten  together  In  localities  to 
fight  the  inequities  of  the  busing  of  their 
children  ouUide  their  neighborhoods  can 
proclaim  'til  doomsday  .that  race  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it:  neither  the  courw  nor  the 
Congress  will  accept  their  objections  at  face 
value.  _  , 

We  hold  that  motive  here  is  not  the  pri- 
mary consideration.  Whafs  at  stake  is  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  public  school 
system,  and  eventual  economic  chaos  In  local 
governmento  everywhere  as  city  treasuries 
are  emptied  in  trying  to  satisfy  desegrega- 
tion guidelines  forced  on  them  by  the  courts. 
The  public  schools  are  the  threshhold  of  a 
bigger  plan  to  Integrate  the  American 
society.  One  wonders  whether  anybody,  white 
or  black  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  pre- 
cipitous mixing  of  the  races.  The  cost  cannot 
be  measured  solely  in  financial  columns. 

'i"he  cost  of  Immediate  school  desegrega- 
tion realistically  must  be  counted  for  In  the 
disruption  of  neighborhoods;  the  deteriora- 
tion of  education  systems;  the  rise  of  private 
schools  not  always  academlcaUy  sound;  cer- 
tain violence  in  the  schools,  and  danger  to 
the  life  and  limb  of  young  students. 

Next  year  In  Danville,  Virginia,  If  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
prevails,  parenU  of  the  more  afHuent  children 
wlU  have  to  deUver  their  tots  to  the  as- 
signed elementary  schooU  far  from  home. 
Those  who  can't  afford  private  transporta- 
tion win  have  to  put  their  youngsters  on  the 
busy  streets  each  morning  for  the  long  and 
hazardous  trek.  The  very  young  will  be  walk- 
ing in  the  streeU  where  there  are  no  side- 
walks and  crossing  countless  busy  thorough- 
fares aU  in  the  name  of  sitting  in  a  class- 
room in  the  company  of  racially  opposite 
classmates. 

Its  either  that  or  busing,  an  expense  no 
city  government  yet  has  found  it  possible  to 
pay  for  on  anything  approaching  an  effective 
scale  for  an  entire  school  system. 

Before  the  courts  and  the  Congress  com- 
bine to  bankrupt  the  nation  In  the  name  of 
social  Justice,  perhaps  the  judicial  and  the 
legislative  should  take  another  look  at  free- 
dom of  choice,  which,  after  all,  U  the  op- 
posite of  coercion  by  impositKm. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  r  yield 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  need  but  2  minutes.  Because  I 
know  this  debate  Is  about  to  close.  I 
simply,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  has  worked  long  weeks  and 
months  on  this  HEW  bill,  and  gone 
through  the  difficulties,  want  to  say  that 
even  though  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
and  did.  In  the  past,  vote  for  these  sec- 
tions as  they  appear  In  the  bill.  I  am  not 
a  constitutional  lawyer  of  great  depth: 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  these  words  "ex- 
cept as  required  by  the  Constitution" 
can  be  argued  both  ways.  The  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  can  say.  "It 


does  no  harm  for  Congress  to  say  they 
want  the  Constitution  followed,"  and 
the  opponents  can  say,  "The  Constitu- 
tion has  got  to  be  followed,  so  the  words 
have  Uttle  significance." 
Mr.  President,  I  have  a  little  personal 
Interest  here,  I  confess.  Here  we  are, 
within  4  months  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  I  am  quite  confident,  or  I  might  say 
quite  convinced,  that  If  we  can  send  this 
bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with- 
out further  amendment,  we  can  get 
rather  speedy  approval  of  It.  and  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  the  President 
would  sign  It,  and  we  could  go  to  work  on 
the  bill  for  1971. 

Therefore,  though  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter rather  than  a  matter  of  principle,  I 
also  would  like  to  maintain  the  bill  as 
it  is.  Unless  there  is  some  far-reaching 
difference,  spmething  more  than  a 
bow  to  the  Constitution  involved.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  we  can  send  this  bill 
to     conference     without     any     further 

modifications.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Texas  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
somewhat  conceraed  that  we  here  In  the 
Senate  are  still  having  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  the  forced  busing  of  our  school- 
children. However,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  has  con- 
slstentiy  found  ways  around  the  lan- 
guage that  everyone  here  in  the  Senate 
thought  was  perfectiy  clear.  In  fact.  In 
a  letter  from  the  Department  comment- 
ing on  our  action  last  year  on  these  very 
same  amendments,  which  we  thought, 
were  changing  the  law.  It  was  stated: 

By  Inserting  the  words  "in  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance"  at  two  points  In  the 
House-passed  provisions,  the  Senate  has  pre- 
served existing  procedure  with  respect  to 
HEW's  school  desegregation  plan. 

This  means  that  we  ratified  the  forced 
busing  of  students  in  the  South,  but  have 
outlawed  it  in  the  North.  This  Is  funda- 
mentally imfalr.  This  Is  the  very  same 
idea  of  fairness  that  we  debated  so  well 
and  so  long  here  Just  in  recent  weeks. 
That  was  that  the  South  should  no 
longer  be  treated  any  differently  than 
any  other  section  of  the  Nation,  If  bus- 
ing Is  detrimental  to  the  schoolchildren 
of  the  North,  It  Is  Just  as  detrimental  to 
the  schoolchUdren  of  the  South.  As  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  so  aptly  put 
It,  It  Is  time  that  the  revenge  of  the  pre- 
vious century  be  put  behind  us  and  the 
Nation  work  together  again. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  stated  flatly  and  simply 
that  busing  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance  means  that  busing  is  outlawed 
for  33  States  but  can  be  made,  and  al- 
most uniformly  is.  mandatory  In  the  re- 
maining 17.  This  double  standard  Im- 
posed upon  the  Nation  must  be  elim- 
inated. We  here  In  the  Senate  are  on 
record  that  It  is  our  policy  to  eliminate 
this  dual  system  of  administering  our 
Nation's  laws.  This  Is  our  chance  to  do 
Just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  some  weU -meaning  people  who  op- 
pose the  position  that  our  Nation's  laws 
be  administered  unlfonnly,  who  believe 
that  harsh  methods  must  be  used  upon 
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the  •peculiar"  part  of  the  Nation.  I  am 
aware  that  they  see.  In  the  effort  for 
fair  treatment,  a  dark,  sinister  plot  that 
will  somehow  return  us  to  the  days  of 
segregation.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  There  is  no  one  In  this 
body  or  in  any  other  responsible  body 
arguing  for  a  return  to  sesregation.  If 
there  were.  I  would  be  the  first  to  op- 
pose it.  What  the  proponents  of  the 
amendments  seek  is  a  workable  plan  of 
integration — one  that  does  not  destroy 
the  very  tiling  that  it  is  trying  to  inte- 
grate. The  main  thrust  of  our  Nations 
school  systems  is  education.  In  this  edu- 
cation, there  must  be  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. We  all  stand  for  that,  but  at  the 
same  time,  there  must  not  be  a  complete 
disruption  of  the  community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  All  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Mis.si.ssippi  has  also 
expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  10 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  that  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  the  bUl. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  of  that 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  should  not  make 
commuters  out  of  our  young  school  chil- 
dren. Under  many  HEW  plans,  children 
are  bused  many  miles  from  their  homes 
Into  strange  surroundings  where  they 
spend  their  day.  After  school,  they  are 
bused  many  miles  home  where  they  do 
not  know  any  neighbors  their  own  age. 
for  their  schoolmates  live  many  miles 
across  town.  They  are  concerned.  They 
are  bewildered.  It  is  we  who  must  bear 
the  blame  for  this  concern  and  bewilder- 
ment if  we  do  not  make  it  abundantly 
clear  now  that  we  are  against  forced  bus- 
ing of  any  form.  We  must  not  allow  any 
uncertainty,  anj*  way  to  read  the  law  that 
would  allow  the  operation  of  a  dual  sys- 
tem in  the  application  of  the  law.  We 
must  keep  these  amendments  In  the  bill 
for  the  good  of  our  school  children  and 
for  the  good  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  that  HEW 
forced  a  busing  plan  on  my  own  com- 
munity that  was  not  popular,  either  in 
the  white  community,  the  black  com- 
munity, or  the  Mexican- American  com- 
munity. It  was  forced  on  them  because 
somebody  had  the  notion  that  the  thing 
which  all  Texaa  needed  was  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  schools.  Nobody  wanted  It. 

If  that  is  democracy,  then  I  do  not 
know  what  democracy  is;  and  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  we  were  liv- 
ing In  a  democracy  in  this  country. 

I  can  imder  no  circumstances  be 
branded  as  a  racist  or  a  segregationist.  I 
taught  for  six  schools  In  integrated  class- 
rooms. I  made  myself  unpopular  in  some 
quarters  of  my  State  by  advocating  and 
defending  the  Brown  decision,  and  I 
have  never  been  considered  anything  but 
a  moderate  in  my  State  on  this  matter. 

I  should  like  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  allow  HEW 
to  dictate  what  It  thinks  to  be  socially 
right  to  people  when  they  do  not  want  it, 
do  not  need  It,  and  when  it  is  disruptive 
of  the  educational  system  and  thwarts 


the  democratic  process  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  very  long. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  on  this 
amendment  is  the  same  as  it  was  when 
it  was  offered  earlier.  I  support  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted. 

The  amendment  calls  for  the  addition 
of  the  words  "except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution.'"  I  find  great  difficulty 
understanding  how  we  could  do  anything 
other  than  adopt  an  amendment  which 
says  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion here  to  the  effect  that  HEW  is  doing 
something  that  it  is  not  supposed  to  do. 
I  would  not  defend  It  in  every  instance, 
and  perhaps  that  Is  the  case,  but  I  think 
that  for  the  most  part  they  have  been 
trying  to  follow  the  law. 

Also,  a  good  deal  of  discasslon  has  been 
focused  on  the  fact  that  the  law  is  not 
enforced  In  the  North  as  it  is  In  the 
South.  I  should  like  to  read  an  excerpt 
from  a  decision  by  the  Seventh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  involving  Cook  County. 
El.  I  do  not  do  this  because  I  approve 
of  the  decision,  but  only  to  point  out 
what  the  law  is  and  what  needs  to  be 
followed.  The  decision  reads.  In  part,  as 
follows : 

Defendanta  .  .  .  contend  that  tbry  have  no 
constitutional  duty  to  bua  pupils.  In  the 
District,  to  achieve  a  racial  balance.  It  la  true 
that  43  tr.S.C.  I  3006  withholds  power  from 
oOlclals  and  courts  o(  the  Uulted  States  to 
order  transportation  of  pupils  from  one 
achod  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance.  However,  this  question  la 
not  before  ua.  .  .  .  |T|he  district  courts 
Judgment  la  directed  at  the  unlawful  segre- 
gation of  Negro  puplla  frofn  their  white 
counterparts  which  Is  a  direct  result  of  the 
Board's  discriminatory  action.  Therefore,  the 
district  court's  order  Is  directed  at  elimi- 
nating the  school  segregation  that  It  found 
to  be  unconatltntlonal.  by  means  ot  a  plan 
which  to  some  extent  wUl  distribute  puplla 
throughout  the  DWstrlct.  presumably  by  bua. 
Thla  la  not  done  to  achieve  racial  balance, 
although  that  may  t>e  a  result,  but  to  coun- 
teract the  legacy  left  by  the  Board's  history 
ot  discrimination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Seventh  District 
Court  of  Appeals,  speaking  to  a  case  In- 
volving Cook  County,  111.,  continued  as 
foUows: 

The  Constitution  forbids  the  enforcement 
by  the  .  .  .  School  District  of  segregation  of 
Negroes  from  whites  merely  because  they  are 
Negroes.  The  congressional  withholding  of 
the  power  |to  correct  racial  Imbalance)  can- 
not be  Interpreted  to  frustrate  the  conatltu- 
tlonal  prohibition.  The  order  here  does  not 
direct  that  a  mere  Imbalance  of  Negro  and 
white  pupils  be  ccrrected.  It  Is  baaed  on  find- 
ings of  unconaUtutlonal,  purposeful  segre- 
gation of  Negroes,  and  It  directs  defendants 
to  adopt  a  plan  to  eliminate  segregation  and 
refrain  from  the  unlawful  conduct  that  pro- 
duced It. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  reason  why 
it  is  appropriate  to  insert  the  words  in 
this  amendment  "except  as  required  by 
the  Constitution." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  7  min- 
utes, and  that  will  be  all  the  time  I  pro- 
pose to  use.  Just  in  a  very  brief  summary. 

Mr.  President,  however  well-sounding 
the  words  in  the  Mathias  amendment 
may  appear,  as  a  practical  matter,  when 
applied  to  this  problem  in  these  cases,  it 
Just  means  this:  tliat  they  are  going  on 
the  same  way  and,  will  read  out  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1934  the  prohibition 
with  reference  to  busins,  under  what  I 
think  is  a  pure  subterfu'^e.  claiming  it  is 
for  some  purpose  other  than  effecting 
racial  imbalance,  when  tliat  Is  the  pri- 
niarj-  purpose. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  passed  on 
the  constitutionality  of  any  kind  of 
segregation,  except  the  kind  that  we  now 
call  de  jure,  and  HEW  will  continue — 
with  some  glee  because  it  has  happened 
before — in  their  old  way  of  applying  this 
law. 

Therefore,  with  respect  to  Its  mean- 
ing, if  we  really  want  to  get  something 
tliat  will  affect  this  matter — and  this  Is 
just  a  limitation  that  will  not  last  for 
more  than  4  months — we  will  have  to 
sustain  the  amendment  put  in  the  bill 
by  the  House  and  reject  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  no  longer  a  question  of  in- 
tegration. We  are  integrated  throughout 
the  Nation  to  a  degree,  and  I  think  that 
will  Increase.  It  is  a  question  now  of  sav- 
ing the  quality  of  education  for  all  peo- 
ple. The  black  people  are  finding  out  that 
integration  by  force  is  not  the  answer, 
that  it  tends  to  destroy  the  schools. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  hold  any  office 
In  the  Senate  that  gives  me  any  national 
recognition  or  significance.  I  have  here. 
however,  letters  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  not  including  my  State,  that  came 
pouring  In  because  of  the  debate  last 
week.  Some  of  them  are  In  pencil,  some 
are  from  businessmen.  They  come  from 
all  over  this  country.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters 
there  are.  I  have  Just  read  a  few  sam- 
ples. Most  of  them  are  favorable  to  the 
position  the  Senate  took  last  week  on 
that  amendment,  but  virtually  all  of 
them  write  not  about  Integration  but 
about  preserving  our  public  schools  and 
the  quality  of  education  for  all  the  chil- 
dren. The  sentiment  Is  changing.  Real- 
ization is  coming  to  the  thoughts  and 
minds  of  people  everywhere.  I  think  it 
shows  at  the  grassroots. 

The  news  magazines,  in  their  columns, 
all  agree  now  that  there  has  been  a 
change  and  that  new  consideration  Is 
to  be  given  to  the  matter.  Many  of 
those  columnists  who  are  not  favorable 
to  what  we  call  the  position  of  the  South 
admit  that  there  Is  a  change  In  direc- 
tion and  that  something  must  be  done 
to  save  the  public  schools  and  the  qual- 
ity of  education.  I  believe  that  every 
single  Member  of  this  body  realises  that 
something  must  be  done;  that  to  continue 
on  these  "flat  tires"  as  we  are  now,  will 
not  solve  the  problem  but  will  create 
graver  problems  In  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  this  matter 
of  the  busing  of  children  which  has 
awakened  the  people. 
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I  have  already  told  the  Senate  about 
the  Michigan-bom  man  from  Florida, 
who  was  coming  In  from  California.  He 
told  me  about  his  12-year-old  son  who 
was  so  bewildered,  disappointed,  and 
frustrated  when  he  found  out  that  he  was 
going  to  be  bused  to  the  other  side  of 
town  to  go  to  school.  He  went  to  his 
father  and  said  with  the  great  expression 
of  faith  that  all  children  have  In  the 
fathers.  "Papa,  I  know  you  will  do  some- 
thing about  It  for  me.  You  will  not  let 
this  happen  to  me." 

When  this  same  situation  becomes  ap- 
parent In  other  parts  of  the  country,  they 
will  find  out  what  this  application  means. 
Communities  In  the  North  with  segre- 
gated schools,  now  sitting  by  with  Im- 
munity, will  come  to  know  what  It  is 
all  about  That  is  what  this  fight  is  over, 
to  keep  them  inunune. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  Is  gleeful 
about  what  Is  happening  and  bringing 
near  disaster  to  our  schools.  This  busing, 
this  tearing  up  of  the  schools  and  putting 
education  last  and  Integration  first,  wUl 
not  save  this  thing  from  coming  to  them. 
Integration  wUl  take  care  of  Itself  the 
only  way  It  can  be  taken  care  of.  by  the 
natural  process  of  time.  Whatever  de- 
gree it  will  be.  It  win  be  because  the  peo- 
ple want  It  that  way.  On  a  subject  like 
this.  It  wlU  be  largely  what  they  want. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
cannot  declare  the  feelings  of  both  races 
to  be  unconstitutional.  They  cannot  bring 
In  any  HEW  conclusions  into  It.  This 
thing  must  evolve.  It  cannot  be  man- 
dated. , 

My  plea  is.  let  us  Uft  up  our  eyes  to- 
ward education.  Let  us  stop  this  tWng 
and  take  another  look.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  affect  a  single  court  decree.  This 
thing  has  gotten  out  of  balance  and  be- 
come extreme,  not  because  of  anything 
the  districts  have  done  or  failed  to  do. 
but  because  of  the  overzealous  applica- 
tion of  the  1954  decision  and  the  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  it  in  try- 
ing to  bring  about  total  enforcement. 

Our  plea  Is  for  quality  education 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  entire  Na- 
tion wiU  have  to  stop  and  take  a  new 
look  and  make  a  new  start. 

The  life  of  this  amendment  wul  be 
very  short,  about  4  months,  but  it  will  be 
a  start,  the  best  step.  I  think,  that  we 
can  take  at  this  time.  Then  we  can  re- 
evalue  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  whatever 

time  I  have  remaining  and  I  want  to 

thank   the  distinguished   Senator   very 

much  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
E.WLrroH  In  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. ,  ^ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
discuss  briefly  why  I  think  section  408 
as  it  appears  in  the  bill  needs  to  be 
amended,  and  why  I  think  it  Is  necessary 
to  add  the  words  I  have  proposed  to  be 
amended  as  an  amendment. 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  any  time  on 
the  moral  Issues  Involved.  I  think  they 
have  been  eloquently  and  fully  debated. 
On  that  subject  I  wotild  only  say  that, 
this  being  an  appropriation  bill,  the  sec- 


tion as  written  would  work  4  months  of 
mischief,  4  months  of  mischief  In  the 
hope  of  stopping  the  clock. 

My  observation  of  the  pattern  of  his- 
tory Is  that  we  cannot  stop  the  «<>«*• 
We  can  hold  the  pendulum— we  can  hold 
it  with  this  section  for  4  months,  but  the 
pendulum  of  history  ultimately  will  be- 
gin to  swing  again,  and  having  been  held 
In  an  unnatural  position,  when  let  go, 
wUl  swing  with  a  mighty  and  Irresistible 

surge.  ^     ...     .„ 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
allow  sections  408  and  409  to  stand  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  stop  the  clock; 
but,  more  than  that,  I  oppose  them  as 
they  now  are  written  because  I  think  they 
are  In  direct  conflict  with  section  804 
of  the  act  of  1965.  United  States  Code 
884,  which  prohibits  Federal  control  of 
education. 
I  read. 


Nothing  contained  m  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
fi^tes  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program,  in- 
struction, administration,  personnel,  of  any 
educational  Institution  of  a  school  system 
.  .  .  and  so  forth. 


What  section  408  does  Is,  of  course,  to 
say  to  the  Stotes  of  this  Union.  "No  mat- 
ter why  you  do  It,  no  matter  who  wants 
It  in  your  Stote,  you  cannot  do  these 
things  and  have  1  penny  of  Federal 
money."  .  „    . 

We  are  beginning,  by  the  so-caUed 
Whltten  amendment,  to  put  a  very  real 
price  on  Federal  money.  I  oppose  on 
tiiat  ground  alone.  In  addition  to  the 
grounds  I  have  already  stated,  the  im- 
position of  this  kind  of  prohibition  of  the 
States  and  on  their  exercise  of  freedom 
In  shaping  their  educational  institutions. 
But  how  wiU  the  addition  of  the  words, 
"except  as  required  by  the  Constitution." 
alter  that  situation? 

Well  section  408  specifies  an  inven- 
tory of  remedial  steps  which  can  be 
taken,  under  hard  circumstances,  to 
achlore  the  constitutional  goal  enim- 
clated  In  the  Brown  case. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

I  would  hope,  very  frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  were  not  necessary  in  any 
part  of  the  coimtry  ever  to  take  any  of 
the   actions   which   are   prohibited    or 
would  be  prohibited  by  section  408.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  not  have  to 
go  to  those  steps.  But  if  wishes  were 
horses  beggars  would  ride;  and  the  fact 
Is  that  in  the  hardest  kind  of  cases  sonoe 
one  of  those  tools  may  be  necessary.  If 
we  prohibit  by  this  act^-and  that  is  toe 
only  route,  the  only  way  to  get  to  the 
consitutional  goal  or  constitutional  re- 
quirement—then we  put  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  tree,  because  wc 
have  prohibited  them  from  doing  the 
only  things  which  can  enable  them  to 
discharge  their  sworn  duty  under  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
prohibit  them  by  affirmative  language 
from  taking  the  steps  which  are  perhaps 


the  only  way  in  which  they  can  discharge 
their  duty.  . 

I  do  not  think  we  should  elimmate 
these  possible  tools,  because  if  they  are 
not  avaUable.  as  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare  himself  said  to 
his  letter  addressed  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
December— if  these  measures  are  not 
avaUable,  will  make  it  less  possible  for 
the  Secretary  to  persuade  the  various 
systems  with  which  he  must  deal  to  use 
the  simpler,  easier,  and  more  acceptable 

methods.  .  j„^„*. 

The  President  wants  this  amendment. 
Welfare  has  requested  It.  I  submit  it  is 
a  necessary  amendment  if  we  are  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 

*"m""  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  posed  by  sections  408.  409,  and 
410  is  whether  the  Congress  chooses  to 
ignore  tiie  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  nullify  tiie  constitutional 
rights  of  mtoority  schoolchUdren. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  would  be 
to  severely  undercut  the  purpose  of  titie 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act,  which  Is  to- 
tended  to  prohibit  racial  discrimination 
In  programs  and  activities,  tocluding 
school  districts,  which  receive  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

Fifteen  years  after  Uie  Supreme 
Court's  decision  to  Uie  Brown  case,  it  Is 
now  proposed  under  these  sections  that 
school  districts  not  now  to  compliance 
with  the  law  be  permitted  to  revert  to  a 
form  of  pupil  assignment— so-caUed 
freedom  of  choice— which  has  proven  m 
most  cases  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  amendments  as  passed  by  the 
House  also  prohibits  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
"requiring"  the  busing  of  students,  or 
"requiring"'  the  closing  of  schools.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  return  to  these  mat- 
ters later  on.  Controversial  and  often 
misunderstood,  it  Is  dear  that  th^ 
issues  are  broached  merely  to  give  the 
provisions  a  broader  poUtical  appeal  to 
the  unsuspecting. 

Under  titie  VI.  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  Is  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  with  school  dis- 
tricts to  order  to  achieve  effective  school 
desegregation.  The  Office  of  Education 
has  provided,  and  Is  conttouing  to  pro- 
vide extensive  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts to  drafttog  and  implementmg 
plans  that  are  educationally  sound  and 
that  accomplish  desegregation  with  a 
minimum  of  disruption.  Only  as  a  last 
resort  has  the  Department  felt  obliged 
to  bring  a  school  system  toto  adminis- 
trative enforcement  proceedings,  which 
may  ultimately  lead  to  the  termination 
of  Federal  funds. 

HEW's  guldeltoes  with  respect  to  the 
acceptablUty  of  freedom  of  choice  de- 
segregation plans  under  titie  VI  reflect 
court  decisions  and  actual  experience 
with  such  plans. 

In  the  latter  case,  it  has  become  pat- 
ently clear  that  to  the  vast  majority  of 
school  districts,  freedom  of  choice  plans 
have  not  done  the  job:  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  served  to  perpetuate  illegal 
segregation.  ^  -     . 

In  most  school  districts  such  factors 
as  the  traditionally  subservient  economic 
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and  social  status  of  the  black  commu- 
nity, intimidation  and  harassment  by 
whites,  and  the  sharp  educational  gap 
between  white  and  black  students,  have 
all  acted  to  bar  mobility  within  the 
system. 

In  the  main,  therefore,  the  racial  iden- 
tiflability  of  the  schools  within  the  sys- 
tem v-as  kept  undisturbed.  Freedom  of 
choice  was  in  fact  no  choice  at  all;  it 
was  rather  a  euphumism  for  continued 
massive  resistance  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

The  weakness  of  freedom  of  choice  In 
terms  of  the  law  is  that  It  places  the  bur- 
den of  desegregation  on  the  Negro  par- 
ent and  the  Negro  child,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  constitutional  responsibility  for 
assuring  equal  education  rests  with  the 
school  authorities. 

Freedom  of  choice  reinforces  the  fun- 
damental characteristic  of  the  dual 
school  system,  which  is  the  fact  that 
communities  operate  and  maintain 
Negro  schotris  and  white  schools — 
as  opposed  to  Just  schools. 

For  the  rttaon  that  freedom  of  choice 
did  not  in  most  situations  meet  the  test 
of  effectiveness,  in  terms  of  actual  de- 
segregation in  the  schools,  this  method  of 
eliminating  the  dual  school  system  was 
recognized  as  inadequate — and  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  ujiheld  the  proposition. 

Thus,  in  United  States  against  F  Jef- 
ferson County  Board  of  Education,  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  sitting 
en  banc,  ruled  on  March  27.  1967.  that: 

Boards  and  officii  1«  x1mlniBt«rlng  public 
schools  In  this  circuit  have  the  afflrmatlve 
duty  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
bring  about  an  Integrated,  unitary  school 
system  in  which  there  are  no  Negro  schools 
and  no  white  schools — just  schools.  ...  In 
fuliUllng  this  duty  It  is  not  enough  tor 
school  authorities  to  offer  Negro  chUdrm  the 
opportunity  to  attend  formerly  aU-whlte 
schools. 

The  court  went  on  to  say: 

Freedom  of  choice  is  not  a  goal  In  Itself. 
It  Is  a  means  to  an  end.  A  secboolchlld  has  no 
Inalienable  right  to  choose  his  sebool. 

On  May  27.  1968.  In  the  case  of  Green 
against  New  Kent  County,  Va..  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  unanimously  that: 

In  desegregating  a  dual  system,  a  plan 
utllUlng  (reedooQ  of  choice  Is  not  an  end  in 
Itself.  .  .  .  Tt>e  burden  on  a  school  board 
today  Is  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  tliat 
promises  reallsUcaUy  to  work,  aitd  prom- 
ises to  work  realtstlcaUy  note.  ...  It  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  school  board  to  establish 
that  Its  proposed  plan  promises  meaning- 
ful and  immediate  progress  toward  dises- 
tablishing state-tmpoMd  segregation. 

The  Court  on  this  occasion  quoted 
from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Sobeloff  in 
the  case  of  Bowman  against  County 
School  Board,  as  follows: 

Freedom  ot  choice  Is  not  a  sacred  talis- 
man; it  Is  only  a  means  to  a  conatituUon- 
ally  required  end — the  alMlitlon  of  the  sys- 
tem of  segregation  and  Its  effeeta.  If  the 
means  prove  effective,  it  is  acceptable,  but  If 
It  falls  to  undo  segregation,  other  means 
must  be  need  to  achlCTe  this  end. 

In  negotiating  for  compliance  with 
title  VI.  HEW  has  consistently  updated 
its  requirements  and  procedures  so  that 
they  conform  to  the  latest  court  deci- 
sions. Hence,  the  so-called  guidelines,  is- 


sued in  March  of  196«,  reflected  the  de- 
cisions of  lower  Federal  courts  on  the 
issue  of  freedom  of  chc^ce  plans. 

Freedom  of  choice  plans  were  listed 
among  other  suggested  methods,  in  the 
Department's  first  school  desegregation 
guidelines  issued  in  the  spring  of  1965. 
Since  the  early  years  HEW.  in  line  with 
court  decisions,  has  reaffirmed  the  valid- 
ity of  such  plans — provided  that  in  each 
particular  school  district  the  plan 
achieves  a  unitary,  nonracial  educational 
system.  A  freedom  of  choice  plan,  or  any 
other  plan  of  student  aasignment.  is  not 
of  ultimate  significance;  what  is  essential 
is  whether  the  plan  disestablishes  tlie 
dual  school  structure. 

Now.  the  so-called  Whitten  amendment 
would  contravene  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  the  policies  of  HEW  by  forc- 
ing the  Government  to  accept  all  free- 
dom of  choice  plans — regardless  of 
whether  such  plans  are  effective  in  end- 
ing discrimination. 

The  effect  of  enacting  such  a  provision 
at  this  point  In  history  could  be  disas- 
trous. HEW  would  be  bound  by  a  con- 
gressional directive  that  contradicts  the 
law  of  the  land.  School  districts  which 
have  negotiated  and  Implemented  effec- 
tive desegregation  plans  in  good  faith 
would  be  encouraged  to  go  btkck  on  their 
word  and  resort  to  methods  of  proven 
ineffectiveness.  On  the  other  hand, 
school  districts  which  are  still  in  the 
negotiating  stage  would  move  to  grasp 
this  last  legal  straw  and  refuse  to  co- 
operate. 

Particularly  in  light  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  latest  order  ia  the  case  of  Alex- 
ander against  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Fdim^ti"".  the  Whitten  amendment 
strikes  a  devastating  blow  at  law  and 
order — that  popular  idiom  that  is  other- 
wise much  maligned. 

In  Alexander,  announced  on  October 
29.  the  Court  ordered  that  It  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  "every  school  district  to  terminate 
dual  school  systems  at  once  and  to  op- 
erate now  and  hereafter  only  unitary 
schools."  The  record  makes  dear  that 
such  a  mandate  cannot  be  effectuated 
under  freedom  of  choice  plans  in  the  vast 
majority  of  school  districts. 

The  Important  point  Is  that  for  the 
purpose  of  complying  with  the  law.  In  a 
manner  that  Is  most  practical  and  suit- 
able. HEW  and  school  districts  must  re- 
tain flexibility.  The  Whitten  amendment 
seelts  to  remove  that  flexibility  by  en- 
couraging school  districts  to  refuse  to 
take  reasonable  and  necessary  measures 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  courts  and  of  HEW.  Federal  district 
courts,  for  Instance,  have  approved  de- 
segregation plans  that  embrace  both 
busing  and  the  abolishment  of  inferior 
schools. 

HEW  does  not  require  the  dosing  of 
schools  and.  in  fact,  encourages  the  re- 
tention of  usable  educational  factlltiea.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  been  urged  that  schools 
be  closed  because  their  Inferiority  was 
such  that  under  no  drcum&tances  was  it 
possible  to  provide  for  quaUfcy  education 
in  a  unitary  system.  However,  in  many 
cases,  school  districts  liave  dMMen  to 
dose  unable  all-Negro  facilities  instead 
of  desegregating  ttiem.  in  the  belief  that 
white  children  would  not  attend  them 
under  desegregated  conditions. 


In  conclusion,  the  architects  of  this 
amendment  have  not  sought  to  disguise 
its  intent,  which  is  to  turn  back  the  clock 
on  school  desegregation.  It  is  the  same 
amendments  proposed  by  the  House  last 
year,  which  failed  to  pass  the  Congress 
in  its  original,  injurious  state.  I  would 
hope  that  every  person  who  is  concerned 
about  the  course  of  civil  rights  in  this 
country  would  oppose  these  provisions, 
which,  if  enacted,  would  throw  the  school 
desegregation  program  into  chaos  and 
confusion  and  cripple  the  enforcement 
effort. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  first  Mathias  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  is  Saturday,  and  many  Senators 
are  not  quite  so  available  in  the  building 
as  they  would  be  on  any  other  weekday, 
I  should  like  to  suggest  the  abseiKx  of  a 
quorum  to  let  them  have  time  to  come 
to  the  Chamber.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  trending  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  the  first  part  of  the 
Mathias  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  that  the  amendment 
to  section  408  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  a  vote  of  "aye" 
would  amend  that  section.  A  vote  of 
"nay"  would  allow  it  to  remain  as  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Mathias  amendment.  On  this  questton 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  do-k  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIXOTT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastori).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  libertjr  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  I<Hitslana 
tMr.  LOKC).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  asaistant  legislative  derk  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BELLMON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakoto  (Mr.  MxmDT).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
•yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BIBLE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 

™y  vote.  .      .  X   .  1^ 

Mr  CANNON  (after  havmg  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  .  U  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea":  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 

my  vote.  ,     ^  .    . 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote.  ^.    ^  ..  _ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huchks), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr  Gold  water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Pack  WOOD),  the  Senators  from 
lUinois  (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
nunois  (Mr.  Peicy)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  has  been  previously 
annoimced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Smtth  ) .  K  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  restilt  was  annoimced — ^yeas  42, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

[No.  71  Leg.] 
TEAS— 43 
Aiken                  Domlntck  Hatfleld 

Anderson            Eagleton  Inouye 

Bosks                   Fong  Javlts 

SS^               OoodeU  Eeniwdy 

Burdlck              anmn  tUga^Mcm 

case                      Harris  Mansfield 

ODoper                Bart  Matblas 

Cranston            Hartke  McCarthy 

CXVI 340 — Part  < 


McOee 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 
MetcaU 

Mondale 

Muskle 


Pearson 
PeU 

Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 

NATS— 32 


Schwelker 
Scott 

Symington 
Tydlnga 
WUllams.  N.J. 
Young.  Ohio 


Allen  Oore  Russell 

Ba,tiei  Gumey  Smith,  Maine 

Bennett  Hansen  Bparkman 

Byrd.  Va.  Holland  Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Holllngs  Stennls 

Cotton  Hrxiska  Talmadge 

Curtis  Jordan,  N.C.  Thurmond 

Dole  Jordan.  Idaho  Tower 

Eastland  McClellan  WUllam^  Del 

Ellender  MUler  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervln  Murphy 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING    LIVE   PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED--8 

Allott.  against. 

Bellmon.  for. 

Bible,  against. 

Cannon,  against.  -- 

Pulbrlght.  against. 

Nelson,  for. 


Bayh 

Church 

Cook 

Dodd 

Fannin 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 


NOT  VOTING 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Long 

Montoya 

Moes 

Mimdt 

Packwood 


-20 

Pastore 

Percy 

Saxbe 

Smith,  ni. 

Stevens 

Yarborough 


So,  the  first  Mathias  amendment,  on 
page  60,  line  16,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  that  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  now  on  the  second  Mathias 
amendment.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  the  second  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  to  add  the 
same  words  to  section  409.  Is  that  cor- 
rcct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  correct. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yidds  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  we  may  hear  the  Sen- 
ator explain  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICKK.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  to  order.  The  Senator  frwn 
Maryland  is  recognized  for  2  mtoutes. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  already 
explatoed,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  add  the  same  words  to  section  409 
as  have  Just  been  added  by  the  Senate 
to  section  408.  The  words  are  "Except  as 
required  by  the  Constitution,". 

Mr.  President,  this,  of  course.  Is  a  sec- 
tion which  differs  from  the  precedtag 
section  to  that  it  does  not  refer  to  the 
choice  of  parents,  but  todudes  the  same 
toventory  of  educational  tools,  and  re- 
lates them  to  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  Federal  ftmds  otherwise  avail- 
able. With  that  exception  I  would  say 
that  the  arguments  that  will  be  made  on 
both  sides  will  be  very  nearly  identical 
to  those  made  with  respect  to  section  408. 
I  think  if  we  attempted  to  debate  this 
amendment  to  any  lengthy  manner  we 
would  be  Just  plowing  over  the  ground 


plowed  over  yesterday  and  today.  I  simply 
would  like  to  say  that  agato  the  adminis- 
tration, the  President,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  requested  this  amendment.  They 
want  it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support 

it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yidds  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  mmutes? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  mtoutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Two  mtoutes  are  enough. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  the  issue  is  the 
same  as  before.  The  votes  are  runntog 
about  the  same  as  they  did  to  December, 
on  an  average  4-to-3  ratio.  I  think  we 
are  all  pretty  sophisticated  people 
aj-ound  here,  and  I  think  we  realize  that 
very  few  of  us  are  changing  votes.  There- 
fore, I  rise  only  to  say  that  I  support  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  mtoutes,  and,  of  course,  I  will 
yidd  to  any  Senator  who  may  wish  some 
time. 

I  believe  we  can  get  to  this  issue 
quickly.  There  is  a  difference,  however. 
There  is  a  disttoct  and  substantial  dif- 
feroice  between  this  amendmait  and 
the  other  one,  and  page  60  of  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  reflects  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  primary  point  I  want  to  make — 
and  there  is  no  argument  about  this — 
is  that  this  is  a  limitation  on  funds  con- 
cerning the  requirement  of  busing.  That 
is  a  big  part  of  the  amendment.  It  does 
not  have  as  far-reaching  an  element  of 
so-called  freedom  of  choice  or  anythtog 
of  that  ktod  which  was  contatoed  to  the 
amendment  we  just  voted  on. 

I  say  to  Senators  who  are  toterested 
and  concerned  and  have  fdt  the  effects 
of  the  extensive  requirement  as  to  bus- 
ing, this  is  the  am«idment  you  are 
vitally  toterested  to  I  beUeve.  It  does  not 
involve  any  ktod  of  court  order.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  it  does  not  touch  top. 
side,  or  bottom  any  ktod  of  court  order 
or  any  restriction  in  the  carrying  out 
of  any  court  order. 

The  limitations,  as  I  understand  It,  on 
HEW  is  solely  on  the  potot  of  getting 
Federal  funds.  That  is  aU.  It  is  merely 
a  limitation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  It 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
14th  amendment.  It  has  nothtog  to  do 
with  any  Supreme  Court  dedsion  to  the 
field  of  totegration.  I  respectfully  say  it 
is  a  field  to  which  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
Court  has  any  jurisdiction,  because  Con- 
gress has  the  sole  pwwer  to  appropriate 
money,  and  tmder  such  ctmdltions  and 
limitations  as  the  Congress  may  see  fit. 
So  it  origtoates  to  the  legislative  brawjh 
of  the  Govemm«it.  It  ends  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government,  except 
for  the  question  of  the  President's  signa- 
ture. This  language,  clearly  a  limitation, 
is  unmistakable  as  to  what  it  means.  It 
will  continue  to  effect  for  only  4  months. 
Mr.  President,  I  bdieve  I  am  mtltled 
to  an  <«Jinion  «Mi  this,  because  I  have 
been  tovolved  to  this  subject  not  for 
months,  but  for  years.  The  provision  wiU 
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not  help  or  hinder  HEW  one  iota,  because 
of  that  short  period,  but  it  is  a  stop,  look, 
and  listen  caution  sign  to  HEW.  The 
appropriation  does  not  knock  out  any 
district  in  dealing  with  the  money.  It 
just  puts  a  limitation  on  the  adminis- 
tratiwx  of  the  funds.  The  promion  will 
not  bar  the  Court  or  be  fatal  to  HEW. 
It  will  give  an  unmistakable  sign — a  red 
light— with  reepect  to  busing,  and  if 
Senators  are  interested  in  that  question 
in  their  area,  this  is  the  way  to  do  It. 

I  believe  if  this  amendment  were  really 
understood  and  digested  in  this  body,  it 
would  sweep  through  here  like  a  forest 
fire.  I  mean  Senators  have  gotten  close 
enough  to  this  problem,  their  constitu- 
ents have,  the  parents  have,  the  children 
have  to  know  that  something  must  be 
done.  So  let  us  put  up  a  caution  light,  a 
red  light,  for  4  short  months.  We  are  not 
going  to  hurt  HEW.  We  will  then  have 
a  chance  to  have  a  new  start. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPE^l.  I  always  respect  the 
Senator's  views,  but  the  Senator  empha- 
sized that  section  409  has  no  meaning 
or  objective  except  with  respect  to  bus- 
ing of  students.  I  notice  the  language  on 
lines  24  and  25  of  page  60: 

The  aboUahment  of  any  acbool  or  tb«  *•- 
slgnment  of  atudenu  to  a  particular  achool. 

I  know  the  Senator  Is  making  his  point. 
A  great  many  people  are  interested  in 
the  question  of  busing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  knows 
courts  have  ruled  against  the  abolition  of 
schools  to  maintain  segregation,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  that  ques- 
tion. Of  course,  asslgrunent  of  pupils 
could  be  a  freedom  of  choice.  I  am  not 
interpreting  the  Senators  amendment, 
but  he  made  the  statement  that  it  was 
concerned  only  with  busing.  But  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  is  Involved  in 
that  language. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
my  belief  about  this  amendment,  and  I 
emphasize  that  this  matter  Is  so  tempo- 
rary that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
real  harm  done,  and  I  believe  good  wlU 
come  out  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  no  other  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  speak.  We  feel  this  matter 
has  been  fully  debated  already,  because 
the  other  amendment  was  really  broader 
than  this. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  state  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation about  the  amendment? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  second 
Ttfmthiim  amendment,  which  would  add 
n^ft<Mn«»i  UngiMge  to  section  409.  A 
"yea"  vote  is  a  vote  to  support  the  Ma- 
thlas  amendment.  A  "nay"  vote  Is  a  vote 
to  oppose  the  Math  las  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELfiON.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ix)u- 
isiana  "Mr.  Lono).  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastoee).  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  I  have  already  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Jackson>.  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  in  the  afBrmatlve.  I  have 
already  voted  in  the  afflrmative.  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  Uve  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HoGHES).  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  I  have  already  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chubch).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dooo), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughis>. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LoMC).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MowTOYA).  the  Senator  from  UUh 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastord,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings>.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yakborougb).  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravxl)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Oiuv«L),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Ttdwgs).  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath>  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fawhw  and 
Mr.  OoLDWATEt) ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  .  the  Senators  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pxrct  and  Mr.  Sioth)  .  and 
<he  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stiykhs) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT)  Lb  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooK)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  Smitb).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  niinois 
(Mr.  PncT)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mukdt).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  D- 
linois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

(No.  77  Leg-l 
1 


Tons 

l^agnuton 

OondftU 

klathla* 

Qrlffln 

McCarthy 

Harris 

McOee 

Hart 

McOovam 

Hartke 

Mclntyr* 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

Inouye 

Mondale 

JavlU 

Muakla 

Kennedy 

Pearaon 

NATS— 34 

Allen 

Oore 

Baker 

Oumey 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Bible 

Holland 

Byrd.  Va 

HollUiK* 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Hruska 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

AUten 

Brook* 

Andarson 

Burdlck 

Dote 

Bellmoa 

Caaa 

Domlnlck 

Boms 

Ooopac 

■aglatoa 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

RlbtcoB 

Bchwelker 

Scott 

Symington 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young.  Ohio 


Russell 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

^  ThurmoQd 

Cotton  Jordan!  Idaho    Tower 

Curtis  McClellan  William*.  Del 

Eastland  MiUer  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Ellender  Uuri>hy 

Errln  Randolph 

PRESENT    AND    OIVINa    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 3 

AUott.  against. 
P\ilbrlght.  against. 
Nelson,  for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 

Bayh  Jackson  Percy 

Church  Long  Saxb* 

Cook  Mansfield  Smith,  ni. 

Dodd  Montoya  Steven* 

Fannin  Moa*  Tydlng* 

Ooldwater  Mundt  Yarborough 

Gravel  Packwood 

Hughe*  Paatora 

So  the  second  Mathias  amendment,  on 
page  60.  line  22,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  section  410  of  the  bill 
and  ask  that  the  clerk  report  It. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  61,  after  line  2,  strike  out: 

"Sec  410.  No  part  of  the  fund*  contained 
In  thla  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide,  formu- 
late, carry  out.  or  Implement,  any  plan  which 
would  deny  to  any  atudent,  because  of  bis  or 
her  race  or  color,  the  right  or  privilege  of  at- 
tending any  public  school  of  bis  or  her  cholc* 
a*  selected  by  hU  or  her  parent  or  guardian." 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  For  the  benefit  <rf 
the  Senate.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. This  amendment  is  to  strike  out  the 
so-called  Jonas  amendment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Which  is  section  410, 
on  page  61  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  correct.  Line  3. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  To  vote  It  up  or 
down. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  To  vote  it  tip  or  down, 
assuming  that  there  is  no  contrary  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  statement? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
(H>posed  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  for 
various  reasons.  The  contents  of   this 


amendment  In  many  ways  are  similar 
to  the  other  two  amendments. 

I  want  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  the  time 
that  is  allotted  to  the  opposition,  and  I 
may  want  some  of  that  time  for  my  own 

use. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats,  so  that  we  may 
hear  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  section 
410  would  work  the  same  mischief  as 
the  original  Whitten  amendments — ex- 
cept for  the  additional  fact  that  its  im- 
plications for  local  educational  policy 
are  far  more  serious. 

In  essence,  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  esUblish  under  Federal  law 
a  universal  right  to  freedom  of  choice. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  in  this  regard, 
whether  it  is  the  proper  function  of  Con- 
gress to  place  restrictions  on  local  school 
boards  and  determine  the  manner  by 
which  they  shall  assign  students.  The 
effect  of  enacting  section  410  would  be  to 
preempt  the  traditional  authority  of 
State  governments  and  of  local  school 
authoriUes     to     estoblish     educational 

policy-  „^ 

Section  410  would  sanction  so-called 

"freedom-of-cholce"  desegraUon  plans, 
even  though  such  plans  may  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  Utle  VI  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

As  indicated  during  the  debate,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled,  almost  2  years 
ago  that  freedom-of-choice  plans  may 
not' be  constltuUonally  permissible.  The 
test  as  to  whether  such  a  desegregaUon 
plan  is  or  is  not  accepUble  lies  in  the 
extent  of  desegregation  accomplished  in 
each  and  every  case.  Section  410  con- 
travenes this  crucial  decision  and  would 
legalize  freedom  of  choice  in  all  school 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  compliance 
withUUeVI.  ,  ,_,      , 

In  substance,  section  410  would  raise 
the  specter  of  two  contradictory  stand- 
ards of  school  desegregaUon.  We  have 
already  heard  much  in  this  body  about 
double  standards,  real  or  imagined.  The 
Senate  should  know  that  the  enactment 
of  section  410  would  impose  upon  all 
schoiri  districts  conflicting  standards— 
one  appUed  by  the  courts  and  presum- 
ably the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
other  applied  by  HEW. 

I  should  Uke  to  repeat  that.  If  this  sec- 
tion Is  enacted,  two  sets  of  standards 
would  have  to  be  administered,  each  op- 
posite to  the  other,  and  one  would  have 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department 
of  JusUce  and  the  other  by  HEW. 

School  districts  Intent  upon  cooper- 
ating with  Federal  officials  in  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  already  face  a  difficult 
and  demanding  task.  To  place  upon  them 
the  added  burden  of  confusion  imposed 
under  section  410  is  to  make  the  Job 
nearly  Impossible. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  clear  that,  unlike 
sections  408  and  409,  section  410  extends 
the  privilege  of  so-called  freedom  of 


choice  dlrecUy  to  parents.  The  provi- 
sion  thus  circumvents  the  traditional 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  school  districts. 
In  addition,  it  appears  that  section  410 
would  mandate  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  any  school  district  which  im- 
plemented a  plan  that  in  any  way  denied 
to  students  and  parents  their  freedom  of 
choice.  School  districts   vre  thus  forced 
to  make  a  painful  and  awkward  decision: 
abide  by  the  Federal  nondiscrimination 
provisions  against  freedom  of  choice  and 
you  lose  Federal  funds;  adopt  freedom 
of  choice  in  accordance  with  section  410, 
and  invite  court  litigation  which  will  in- 
evitably require  the  Implementation  of 
something  other  than  freedom  of  choice. 
So  in  one  way  you  lose  the  funds  and  in 
the  other  way  you  lose  what  is  allegedly 
sought  in  this  section.  Either  way,  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  lose  some- 
thing of  value  to  their  concept  as  well 
as  to  that  of  those  who  would  strike. 

Federal  courts  have  been  ordering  de- 
segregation which  goes  considerably  be- 
yond the  limitations  of  mere  freedom  of 
choice.  Section  410  would  encourage 
school  districts  to  defy  the  orders  of  the 
courts.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  unless 
they  did  so.  they  would  lose  Federal  edu- 
cation funds  In  accordance  with  section 
410,  which  requires  freedom  of  choice 
and  nothing  else. 

Contemplate  that  for  a  moment.  This 
section,  as  now  written,  says,  in  effect, 
to  the  school  districts:  "Defy  the  courts 
and  lose  the  money.  Unless  you  do  so, 
you  are  going  to  lose  the  funds,  because 
you  are  asking  for  freedom  of  choice  and 
nothing  else  in  the  very  complicated  field 
of  administration  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram." 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  Congress 
must  attempt  to  provide  every  possible 
assistance  to  local  school  officials  to  en- 
able them  to  work  toward  compliance 
with  the  law. 

Section  410  attempts  to  escape  this 
Joint  responsibUity  of  Federal  and  local 
authorities.  Instead  of  seeking  to  help 
school  districts  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law  section  410  wovUd  place  school 
districts  in  a  wholly  untenable  situation. 
The  provision's  effect  would  be  to  force 
school  districts  into  the  arms  of  the 
courts,  if  they  chose  to  follow  the  decep- 
tive escape  route  designed  in  section  410. 
And,  hrenicaUy.  it  is  precisely  the  Fed- 
eral courts  which  are  demanding  total 
desegregation  now— to  the  abhorrence  of 
those  who  support  section  410. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  amendment,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude the  chaos  and  confusion  which 
would  inevitably  ensue  if  section  410  is 
retained  in  the  bill.  School  districts  de- 
serve honest  and  forthright  answers 
from  the  Congress  as  to  their  responsi- 
bilities imder  Federal  law.  Section  410 
would  lead  us  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  says  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  February  20,  with  reference  to  sec- 
tion 410: 


Insofar  as  the  new  section  410  of  the  bill 
1*  concerned,  It  1*  my  belief  that  It  may  well 
have  been  born  out  of  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  House  concenUng  the  role 
and  activities  of  the  Office  for  ClvU  Rights 
of  this  Department. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
that  point  very  clear  because  I  think 
there  is  real  misapprehension  on  the  so- 
called  Jones  amendment. 
I  continue  reading: 

Let  me  say  that  It  is  not  the  role  of  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  to  Interpret  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law.  That  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  courts.  Once  the  courts  have 
acted.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  thU  De- 
partment to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  school 
districts  In  their  efforts  to  comply  with  court 
decisions.  Because  the  courts  have  already, 
in  many  Instances,  decreed  that  "freedom  of 
choice  plans"  that  result  m  discrimination 
are  Illegal,  all  that  section  410  can  do  Is 
prevent  this  Department  from  working  with 
and  helping  local  school  districts  who  are 
trying  to  comply  with  such  court  orders.  Be- 
cause section  410  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
sistent with  actions  of  the  courts,  it  could 
only  produce  an  administrative  nightmare 
for  our  Department.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the 
administrative  chaos  that  thla  section  would 
produce  at  all  levels,  section  410  should  be 
delected  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  even  more  serious 
than  the  other  two  amendments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator  put 
that  entire  letter  from  the  Secretory  in 
the  Record?  It  covers  many  points  in  the 
whole  bill  and  Is  the  latest  word  from 
HEW.  I  neglected  to  put  it  In  the  R«coed 
before. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

depaatment  of  hxalth, 
Education,  aicd  Welfarx. 

FebruatTf  20.   1970. 
Hon.  Wabben  O.  Macntjsok, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Department*  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Related  AgencUa,  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  U.S.  SenaU.  Wa*hing- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Macntjson  :  Thla  letter  con- 
tain* our  comments  and  recommendations 
on  HJl.   15931,  a*  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday,  February  19. 

Statements  are  encloeed  which  describe 
the  effect  of  the  Hovise  acUon  on  H.R.  15931 
wherever  this  acUon  differs  from  either  the 
President's  budget,  as  amended,  or  from 
HJt.  13111  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  I  am  also  enclosing  a  listing  of  all 
the  amendments  which  this  Department  rec- 
ommends to  H.R.  15931  as  passed  by  the 
House.  Otherwise,  I  would  like  to  confine  the 
content*  of  this  letter  to  the  Implications 
of  the  House  action  In  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  HJl.  13111. 

Let  me  express  my  Judgment  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  does  not  adequately  re- 
spond to  the  objections  that  the  President 
made  to  H.R.  13111  and  that  served  as  the 
basis  for  bU  veto.  Wben  examined  In  these 
term*.  It  Is  clear  tiiat  the  blU  oontlnuea  to 
carry  the  same  excesses  and  faults  that 
caused  the  President  to  veto  thla  Important 
and  vital  measure  In  the  first  place,  ^leclfl- 
cally.  comparing  the  blU  with  each  of  the 
reason*  cited  by  the  President  In  hla  veto 
message,  I  find  that  it  woiUd— 

1  Stm  add  almost  $900  million  to  the 
President's  original  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  and 
thereby  continue  the  inflationary  charac- 
teristics of  the  vetoed  bUL 
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2.  StUl  be  tb*  all-time  high  for  increaMe 
over  any  President's  budget  for  HEW— bar 
none.  No  preTloue  Congress  has  ever  added 
so  mucb  to  the  HEW  appropriation  for  any 
year. 

3.  Still  constitute  by  far  the  largest  in- 
crease over  the  President's  budget  for  any 
1970  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  91st 
Congress. 

4  Continue  to  Impose  on  the  President 
latKe  Increases  In  mandatory  formula  grants 
programs  over  which  the  President  can  exer- 
cise little  or  no  control  In  his  management 
of  the  overall  Federal  budget.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  carries  more  than  $848 
million  m  Increases  for  mandatory  formula 
grants  without  one  single  word  of  language 
or  other  authority  that  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent discretion  over  how  and  when  these 
Increases  might  be  spent. 

6.  Still  add  large  sums  for  what,  in  my 
opinion,  are  marginal  or  misdirected  pro- 
grams which  need  to  be  reevaluated  6r  over- 
hauled— not  expanded.  Many  of  these  funds 
are  for  activities  which  could  well  be  deferred 
until  such  evaluations  and  reforms  are  com- 
pleted— or  until  inflation  is  checked. 

6.  Still  add  large  sums  that  cannot  be 
spent  effectively  so  late  in  the  fiscal  year. 

7.  Continue  to  Ignore  the  President's  re- 
quests for  new  approaches  and  new  initia- 
tives for  the  future. 

TRK    nU.    CONTTNITZS    TO    BE    INPLATIONAET 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President  cited 
inflation  as  his  first  reason  for  veto.  In  his 
message,  he  said:  "These  increases  are  exces- 
sive in  a  period  of  serious  inflationary  pres- 
sure. We  must  draw  the  line  and  stick  to  It 
it  we  are  to  stabilize  the  economy."  That 
statement  was  made  about  an  increase  in 
his  original  budget  that  added  up  to  more 
than  81.2  billion.  We  contend  that  by  drop- 
ping only  8384  million,  the  House  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the  President's 
objection  and  in  no  way  represents  a  "hoidlng 
of  the  line." 

Any  bill  that  adds  almobt  8800  million 
(8898  million  to  be  exact)  to  the  original 
budget  request  must  be  viewed  as  excessive 
during  this  critical  Ume  In  the  President's 
fight  against  Inflation. 

THB  anj,  TIXS  THX  HANDS  OF  THE  PSCSmENT  BT 
INCBKAStNO  AMOUNTS  FOB  MANDATOBT  rOB- 
UTTLA  CBAMTS 

In  my  opinion,  this  stands  as  the  most 
grievous  defect  In  the  House  bill.  Despite  the 
President's  suggestion  that  this  problem 
could  be  solved  through  the  use  of  appro- 
priation language  giving  him  discretionary 
authority  over  such  formula  grants,  the  bill, 
as  I  said  above,  continues  to  force  upon  the 
President  over  8848  million  in  Increases  for 
mandatory  formula  grants.  If  he  Is  to  limit 
overall  Federal  spending,  he  must  make  off- 
setting reductions  in  other  programs.  With 
only  4>4  months  remaining,  this  places  the 
President  In  an  absolutely  tintenable  posi- 
tion. Too  much  of  the  Federal  budget  Is 
already  committed  to  make  such  a  large  offset 
BO  late  in  the  year. 

This  factor  alone  would  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  recommend  to  the  President  that 
be  accept  the  btu  In  lU  present  fonn. 

TRC   BILL   BTXLL  CABBIKB   TOO   MOCM    MOKBT    TO 
BB  SrBKT  TOO  lATB  IK  THB  FIBCAL  TBAB 

The  Preatdent  has  already  called  our  at- 
tention to  what  has  been  a  traditional  oon- 
cem  of  the  Congress,  namely,  that  money 
not  be  appropriated  so  late  In  the  fiscal  year 
as  to  Invite  hasty  and  unwise  expendlttires. 
How  otttn  has  the  Congress  chaUenged  June 
buying  by  the  KxecuUve  Branch?  How  often 
has  tbs  CongrsBB  cut  supplemental  appro- 
prlattoas  because  the  money  would  oome  too 
late  to  be  spent  wisely?  Tet.  In  this  bUl.  the 
RotifM  aeetns  to  have  turned  lu  back  on 
sound  OongresslonBl  traditloo.  Unless  the 
Senate  revet sss  the  Ho\ise  action,  the  Presi- 


dent would  stand  alone  as  the  only  one  who 
seems  to  advocate  this  kind  of  Judgment.  We 
have  already  lost  almost  a  month  since  the 
Senate  passed  the  laet  bill.  ThU.  oomblned 
with  the  continued  rise  in  inflation,  makes 
It  all  the  more  important  that  we  pare  down 
those  portions  of  the  bill  that  would  result 
In  end-of-year  spending. 

THE  Bn.L  CONTINVCS  TO  ADD  MONCT  FOB  MAS- 
CtNAL  PBOCBAICS  WHILB  ICNOHINC  THX  MtXSI- 
OENT'9  PKIOBITIXS 

In  hU  Febriuiry  2  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  enclosed,  the  President  pro- 
posed A  compromise  which  would  add  8449.1 
nuillon  to  his  original  budget  for  HEW.  With- 
in this  compromise  were  several  programs  for 
which  the  President  expressed  a  willingness 
to  accept  Congressional  increases  in  their 
entirety.  In  other  instances,  he  proposed  to 
meet  the  Congress  part  way.  Proposals  falling 
In  this  category  had  been  weighed  carefully 
for  their  merit  and  priority,  for  their  In- 
flationary Impact,  and  In  terms  of  whether 
additional  money  could  be  wisely  spent  be- 
tween now  and  June  30.  Kxcept  for  HIU- 
Burton  liospltal  construction,  where  the 
Hovise  bill  comes  close  to  adopting  the  Presi- 
dent's February  2  alternatives,  the  action  of 
the  House  brushes  aside  the  President's 
compromise  funding  levels.  The  bill 
continues  to  carry  large  sums  for  school 
equipment,  library  books,  and  other  defer- 
rable purchases,  while  at  the  same  time  ig- 
noring completely  the  President's  request  for 
reinstatement  of  two  new  Initiatives — his  re- 
quest for  funds  to  launch  an  experimental 
school  program  and  enlarge  the  dropout  pre- 
vention program. 

BBCOMMENOATION  roB  SBNATB  ACTION 

As  I  have  already  said,  taken  In  Its  present 
form,  I  would  have  no  choice  but  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  he  veto  HJi. 
1S931.  Thus.  I  see  the  Senate  Is  playing  a 
vital  role  In  avoiding  another  impasse.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  help 
the  President  reach  his  objective.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  take  appropriate  action  to  reduce 
the  overall  level  of  appropriations  for  this 
Department  as  proposed  in  HR   15931. 

Based  on  aUtemenU  by  the  Preeldent  In 
bis  veto  message,  and  t>ased  on  the  proposals 
that  he  made  to  the  Congress  in  his  letter  of 
February  2  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  It  la 
quite  clear  that  the  Prealdent  desires  to  find 
an  acoonunodation.  There  are  two  ap- 
proaches open  to  the  Senate,  either  of  which 
I  am  confident,  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
President.  These  are: 

1.  ModUy  BH.  15931  so  that  It  would  re- 
flect the  proposals  made  by  the  President  In 
his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  February  2.  In 
bis  letter,  the  President  propoeed  amend- 
ments which  provided  increases  over  his 
original  buget  totaling  8448  million.  The 
President's  proposals  would  result  In  a  1970 
budget  that  touis  810.790.706,000.  This 
would  provide  a  total  budget  for  this  De- 
partment that  is  almost  10  percent  higher 
that  that  approved  by  the  Congreee  for  1988. 
The  Increases  proposed  by  the  President  over 
the  vetoed  1970  approprlatloa  bill  are  as 
follows: 

$238  million  for  Impacted  area  aid 

870  million  for  basic  granu  for  vocational 
education 

825  mUUon  for  granU  for  educaUon  ot  the 
disadvantaged  under  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

840  million  In  additional  funds  for  supple- 
mentary education  services  and  other  forna 
of  support  to  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucaUon 

810  mlUlon  for  public  library  services 

88  million  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

88.8  million  for  education  professions  de- 
velopment 

829.7  million  for  the  National  Institutes  ol 
Health 


810  million  to  accelerate  the  rubella  vac- 
cination program 

87  million  to  Intensify  air  pollution  re- 
search  efforts 

84  million  for  treatment  of  alcoholism 

The  listing  of  amendments  enclosed  would 
bring  the  bill  into  full  agreement  with  the 
President's  February  2  alternative. 

2.  The  second  course  open  to  the  Senate 
which  would  clearly,  in  my  view,  satisfy  the 
Pretildent  would  be  to  Include  language  in 
the  bill  giving  the  President  discretionary 
authority  over  the  so-called  mandatory 
formula  grants  which  make  up  such  a  large 
share  of  the  bill.  As  the  matter  stands,  the 
bill  calls  for  almost  84  3  bllllnn  in  mandatory 
formula  grants. 

Our  enclosed  list  ot  recommended  amend- 
ments Includes  a  general  provision  which 
would.  If  adopted,  resolve  the  Issue. 

In  other  words,  the  simple  action  of  In- 
cluding this  one  piece  of  language  In  the 
bill  could  make  It  possible  for  the  President 
to  accept  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  should  this  course  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  the  President  and  this  Department 
are  committed  to  the  c4>llgatlon  of  all  funds. 
Including  the  BO-called  mandatory  formula 
granu.  to  at  least  the  levels  indicated  in  the 
President's  February  2  budget  amendments. 
This,  of  course.  Includes  Impacted  .area  aid. 
As  I  have  already  said,  this  might  well 
prove  to  be  the  quickest  and  simplest  way  to 
solve  our  problem.  As  I  understand  It,  al- 
though a  similar  provision  included  In  the 
House  Committee  bill  was  deleted  on  a  "point 
of  order"  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  should 
such  a  provision  be  later  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  agreed  to  by  House-Senate  Con- 
ferees, the  House  rule  would  not  permit  Its 
deletion  a  second  time  on  a  "point  of  or- 
der." In  other  words.  If  the  Senate  were  to 
adopt  this  language.  It  seems  to  me  that  Its 
chances  for  final  approval  by  the  Congresx 
as  a  whole  would  be  quite  good, 

OBMBBAL  PBOVialONB  IN  H.B.    ISBSl 

There  are  three  general  provisions  carried 
in  the  House  bill  which  are  of  concern  to 
thU  Department — secUons  408.  409.  and  410. 

As  you  know,  sections  406  and  409  are 
Identical  with  provisions  contained  In  HJt. 
13111,  as  originally  passed  by  the  House.  I 
would  reconunend  that  the  Senate  follow  ex- 
actly the  same  course  of  action  It  followed  In 
dealing  with  these  provlsloiu  In  H.R.  13111. 

Insofar  as  the  new  section  410  of  the  bill 
U  concerned.  It  Is  my  belief  that  It  may  well 
have  been  born  out  of  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  House  concerning  the  role 
and  actlvlUes  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
of  this  Department.  Let  me  say  that  It  Is 
not  the  role  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  to 
Interpret  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  That 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  courts.  Once  the 
courts  have  acted.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Department  to  extend  a  helping  band  to 
school  districts  In  their  efforts  to  comply 
with  court  declstona.  Because  the  courts  have 
already.  In  many  Instances,  decreed  that 
"freedom  of  choice  plans"  that  result  In  dls- 
crlmlnaUon  are  Illegal,  all  that  section  410 
can  do  Is  prevent  this  Department  from 
working  with  and  helping  local  school  dis- 
tricts who  are  trying  to  comply  with  such 
court  orders.  Because  secUon  410  does  not 
appear  to  be  oonsUtent  with  actions  of  the 
courts.  It  could  only  produce  an  administra- 
tive nightmare  for  our  Department.  If  we  are 
to  avoid  the  administrative  chaos  that  this 
section  would  produce  at  all  levels,  section 
410  should  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  as 
anxious  as  we  are  to  complete  action  on  this 
appropriation  blU.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  Senate  modify  the  House  bill  along 
either  of  the  two  lines  suggested  above.  Our 
Department  stands  ready  to  support  and 
help  you  to  this  end  in  every  way  possible. 
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I  have  furnished  Senator  Cotton  with  8 
courtesy  copy  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 


Secretary. 

Requested  Amendments 
AmendmenU   Requested   by    the   Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
H.R.  15931  91st  Congress,  First  Session  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States: 

TITLE  n— DETARTBtENT  OF  HEALTH. 

EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Consumes  Pkotection  and  En vibon mental 

Health  Sebvici 

AiB  pollution  contbol 

1.  Page  12.  line  18.  strike  out  "$108,800,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8102,800,000". 

2.  Page  12.  line  199.  strike  out  "845,000.000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "130.000,000". 

Health  Scbvicxs  and  Mental  Health 
Admimistbation 

mental  health 

3.  Page  14,  line  11.  strike  out  "•$360,302,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tttereof  "8354,002,000 ". 

4.  Page  14,  line  12,  strike  out  "'847,500.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$41,200,000". 

HOSPITAL  CONSTBUCnON 

6.  Page  17.  line  1.  strike  out  '"8176,123.000" 
and  "881.300,000  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"8153,923.000"  and  "850.000.000". 

8.  Page  17,  line  6.  strike  out  "$90,900,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000". 

7.  Page  17.  line  11,  strike  out  the  following: 

"DISTBICT  or  COLUMBIA  MEDICAL  FACILrmS 

"For  grants  of  $3,500,000  and  loans  of 
$6,500,000  for  nonprofit  private  facilities  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
PaoUlUes  Construction  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-457)  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

National  Instttutes  or  Health 


NATIONAL  INWITUTE  OP  ABTUBITIS  AND 
METABOLIC  DISEASES 

8.  Page  20,  line  9,  strike  out  "$146,334,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8137,668,000". 

NATIONAL  INSTTTUTE  OP  NKUBOLOCICAL 
DISEASES  AND  STBOKE 

9.  Page  20.  line  14.  strike  out  "$106,978,000  ' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$101,256,000". 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    AIXEBCT    AND 
INFECTIOUS   DISEASES 

10.  Page  20.  line  19.  strike  out  "$103,684,- 
500"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$102389,000". 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE   OF   OENEBAL    MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

11.  Page  21.  line  2,  strike  out  "$164,644,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$154,288,000". 

GENEXAL   BESEABCH    AND    SEHVICES 

12.  Page  21.  line  24,  strike  out  ""876,658.000" 
•nd  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "869.698,000". 

HEALTH    MANPOWEB 

13.  Page  22.  line  15,  strike  out  ""$234,470.- 
000"'  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$224,220,000". 

DENTAL    HEALTH 

14.  Page  23.  line  14.  strike  out  "$11,722,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$10,887,000". 

BUILDINOS   AND   FACILITIES 

16.  Page  24,  Une  9,  strike  out  ""81.900,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,000,000". 

Ofpicb  op  Education 

elementabt  and  8econdabt  education 

16.  Page  26,  Une  18,  strike  out  after  "titles" 
the  numeral  "'U". 

17.  Page  26,  Une  22,  strike  out  the  following 
"8252,393,000;  of  which  $50,000,000  shall  be 
for  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  Instructional  materials  under  title  n  of 
said  Act  of  1965:  $116,393,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$220,393,000,  of  which  8158.- 
393.000". 


18.  Page  27.  Une  1,  strike  out  the  following 
"817.000.000  shall  be  for  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing  under  title  V-A  of  said  Act 
of  1968". 

19.  Page  27,  line  5.  strike  out  "85,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000.000"'. 

20.  Page  27,  line  8,  strike  out  "$25,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

21.  Page  27,  Une  12,  strike  out  ""$386,160,- 
700"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  '"$240,185,700". 

22.  Page  27,  line  18,  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

"INBTBUCTIONAL    EQUIPMENT 

•"For  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  and 
State  administrative  services  under  title 
lU-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968.  as  amended.  $43,740,000:  Provided, 
That  allotments  under  sections  302(a)  and 
305  of  the  National  Defense  Education  ^rt. 
for  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  $40,740,000  for 
grants  to  States  and  on  the  basis  of  $1,000,000 
for  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools,  and 
allotmenu  under  section  302(b)  of  said  Act 
for  administrative  services  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  $2,000,000." 

SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    IN    FEDEBALLT    AFFECTED 
ABEAS 

23.  Page  28,  Une  7,  strike  out  "$520,567,000 
of  which  $605,500,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  '"$440,167,000  of  which  $425,000,000". 

24.  Page  28,  Une  18,  strike  out  "."  and  In- 
sert 

":  Provided  further,  That  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  an  agency  pursuant  to  said  title 
(except  section  7)  for  the  cxurent  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  less,  by  more  than  5  per  centum 
ol  the  current  expenditures  for  free  public 
education  made  by  such  agency  few  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  than  the  amount  of  Its  entitlement 
under  said  title  (exception  section  7)  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969." 

EDUCATION    PBOFESSIONS    DEVELOPMENT 

25.  Page  28,  line  23,  strike  out  "$107,500,000, 
Of  which  $18,250,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof    $103,760,000,  of  which  $16,000,000". 

KICHEB   EDUCATION 

26.  Page  29,  Une  18,  strike  out  "8871,874,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8771.774,000". 

27.  Page  30,  line  12,  strike  out  the  foUowing 
"and  833.000,000  shall  be  for  grants  for  con- 
struction of  other  academic  f  swllltles" 

28.  Page  30.  line  17.  strike  out  "8222.100,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8156,000,000". 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

29.  Page  31.  line  6,  strike  out  '"$391,716,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  '"$347,216,000". 

30.  Page  31,  line  7,  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

"$20,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  under 
section  102(b)  of  said  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  Including  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  State  plans  and  evaluation 
and  dissemination  activities  authorized  un- 
der section  102(c)  of  said  Act.  and  $5,000,000 
for  work-study  programs  under  part  H  of 
said  Act," 

31.  Page  31.  line  13,  strike  out  "$2,800,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,680,000". 

32.  Page  31.  Une  18,  strike  out  "817.500.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "816,000,000". 

LIBBABIES    AND    COMMUNITT    SEBVICES 

33.  Page  31,  Une  23,  after  "I"  strike  out 
"II". 

34.  Page  32,  line  6.  strike  out  "$148,881,- 
000,  of  which  $35,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$117,709,000,  of  which  $27,500,000". 

35.  Page  32,  line  8,  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

"$9,185,000,  to  remain  available  through 
June  30,  1971,  shall  be  for  grants  for  pubUc 
library  construction  under  title  II  of  such 
Act  **. 

36.  Page  32.  Une  17.  strike  out  "86,737,000" 
and  Insert  In- Ueu  thereof  "$4,500,000". 

37.  Page  32,  lin  ^  22,  strike  out  "86.083,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$4,000,000". 


EDUCATION    FOR    THE     HANDICAPPED 

38.  Page  33.  line  11.  strike  out  "$100,000,- 
000.  Of  which  $29,190,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof   "$91,850,000.   of  which  $29,250,000". 

RESEARCH     AND    TRAINING 

39.  Page  33,  line  22,  strike  out  "$85,750.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$95,250,000". 

40.  Page  34,  Une  7,  strike  out  "."  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

""and  $9,500,000  to  remain  available  through 
June  30,  1971.  shall  be  available  under  said 
Cooperative  Research  Act  for  experimental 
schools." 

Soci.%L  AND  Rehabilitation   Sebvice 

GRANTS    for     REHABILTTATION     SERVICES    AND 
FACILTriES 

41.  Page  37,  line  16,  strike  out  '"$464,783.- 
000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$461,283,000". 

42.  Page  37,  Une  23,  strike  out  "$4,050,000"  ^^ 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$560,000". 

MENTAL    RETARDATION 

43.  Page  38.  Une  23.  strUte  out  "837,000,000 
of  which  $12,031,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$33,000,000,  of  which  $8,031,000". 

MATERNAL     AND     CHILD     HEALTH     AND     WELFARE 

44.  Page  38.  Une  11,  strike  out  "8284,800,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$282,400,000". 

TITLE  IV — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

46.  Page  60,  Une  19,  after  "408."  Insert 
"Except  as  required  by  the  Constitution", 

48.  Page  61,  line  1,  after  "409."  Insert 
"Except  as  required  by  the  Constitution". 

47.  Page  61,  after  "410."  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"No  pctft  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  provide,  formuUte.  carry 
out,  or  Implement,  any  plan  which  would 
deny  to  any  student  because  of  his  or  her 
race  or  color,  the  right  or  privilege  of  attend- 
ing any  public  school  of  his  or  her  choice 
as  selected  by  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian." 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 

"In  the  administration  of  any  program 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  as  to  vrhlch  the  aUo- 
cation,  grant,  apportionment,  or  other  dis- 
tribution of  funds  among  recipients  is  re- 
quired to  be  determined  by  i^ipUcatlon  of  a 
formula  Involving  the  amount  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  distribution, 
the  amount  available  for  expenditure  or  ob- 
Ugation  (as  determined  by  the  President) 
shaU  be  substituted  for  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  In  the 
appUcatlon  of  the  formula." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  it  is  clearly  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  deny,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
the  right  of  the  student  to  attend  the 
school  of  his  choice,  and  the  choice  of 
his  parents  or  guardian,  because  of  his 
race  or  color? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  can  answer  that.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the 
Department  of  Justice,  acting  through 
sui  respondi  to  deny  such  a  thing.  The 
letter  from  the  Secretary  points  out 
that  that  is  not  the  role  of  HEW,  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  I  might  add;  but 
points  out  that  the  courts  have  already, 
in  many  instances,  decreed  that  free- 
dom of  choice  plans  that  result  in  dis- 
crimination are  illegal. 

Therefore,  there  are  some  freedom  of 
choice  plans,  I  understand,  which  would 
be  entirely  legal  which  might  create 
no  court  problem  at  all  but,  insofar  as 
the  courts  have  or  shall  hereafter  de- 
termine a  freedom  of  choice  plan  to  be 
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illegal,  the  Department  ol  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  abide  by  the  law.  That  Is  the 
point. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  in  many  cases, 
then,  there  are  some  cases  where  the  law 
does  deny  the  right  of  the  student  to 
attend  the  school  of  his  choice  because 
of  his  race  or  color.  Right  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  not  say  that  I 
can  agre«  It  Is  because  of  his  race  or 
color.  The  courts  have,  at  times,  ruled 
illegal  certain  freedom  of  choice  plans 
which  they  feel  are  discriminatory 
against  one  race  or  another  because  of 
his  race  or  color. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  want  to  nit- 
pick  here,  but  I  find  myself  somewhat 
confused  after  all  these  years  in  which 
we  have  been  voting  on  civil  rights  and 
on  matters  of  discrimination.  This  talk- 
ing about  freedom  of  choice  plans  Is  one 
thing,  but  freedom  of  choice  is  another. 
I  find  it  extremely  difficult  in  tliis  simple 
section.  410,  where  it  says: 

Sec.  410  Ko  p«rt  of  the  funds  contained 
In  thl«  Act  shAU  b«  uaed  to  proTlde.  fonnu- 
Ut«.  carry  out.  or  Implement,  any  pUn  which 
would  deny  to  any  student,  becauae  of  lUa 
or  her  race  or  color,  the  right  or  privilege 
of  attending  any  public  school  of  his  or  her 
cbotoe  aa  selected  by  bU  or  her  parent  or 
guardian. 
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If.  In  controlling  the  money  that  we 
take  from  the  taxpaj-ers  and  spend  imder 
this  HEW  Wll,  by  the  simple  proposition 
that  we  will  not  allow  anyone  to  be 
denied  the  right,  strictly  because  of  race 
or  color,  if  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
courts  and  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
these  years  we  have  been  marching  up 
the  hill  and  marching  down  again. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  how  anyone  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  stopping  discrimina- 
tion becauae  of  race  or  color  can  go  on 
record  ToUng  against  this  section. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  would  per- 
mit me  to  explain,  perhaps  to  adumbrate 
the  point  a  little  bit  here,  I  think  the 
misunderstanding  Is  because  of  the  em- 
phasis he  has  placed  on  the  words  "race 
or  color." 

The  "race  or  color."  as  stated  In  that 
paragraph.  U  not  the  thought  of  the 
paragraph  which  creates  the  dUDculty. 
What  the  aectlon  does,  as  now  written 
tn  the  bill,  la  to  leave  to  the  parent  or 
ffuardlan  of  any  student  the  right  to  de- 
termine where  that  atodent  shall  go  and. 
In  so  doing,  by  that  seemingly  Innocuous 
phrase,  substitutes  the  right  of  every 
p«i«nt  In  that  area  for  the  right  ot  the 
school  district. 

Heretofore,  In  America,  the  achool  dis- 
trict determined  where  the  student 
would  go  and  where  the  area  would  be. 
The  achool  district  sets  up  the  schools. 
It  hires  the  teachers.  It  provides  all  the 
facilities  which  will  be  available.  It  imx>- 
Tldes  for  the  standards,  the  rules,  and  the 
guideUnes.  whether  someone  goes  to  a 
primary  achool.  an  elementary  school,  a 
grammar  school,  or  a  high  school,  on 
account  of  certain  quallflcationa. 

To  make  the  point,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  ia  to  my  to  all  the  school 
dlstrieta  of  America,  "You  no  longer  have 
any  authority  over  the  children.  Only  the 
parent  decldea  where  they  go." 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  I  imderstand 
what  the  Senator  is  saying.  I  am  not 
trying  to  confuse  the  issue,  but  if  I  under- 
stand him  correctly,  if  a  plan  has  been 

approved  by  a  court 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Or  by  a  school  district. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Or  by  a  school  district. 
reasons  other  than  strictly  race  or  color, 
that  that  plan  is  proper  aiid  can  be  pui- 
sued  for  reasons  of  school  adimnistration. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  If  it  is  not  otherwise  a 
violation  of  the  law.  yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  courts  decide 
whether  the  motives  of  the  irfan  are  race 
or  color  or  whether  the  moUves  are 
proper  motives  of  administration. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  The  courts  decide. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Is  it  any  more  difficult 
for  the  SecreUry  of  Health,  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare  to  pass  on  the  motives  and 
decide  whetlier  someone  is  demed  a  right 
to  go  to  a  school  for  reasons  of  race 
or  color,  or  for  reasons  of  school  admin- 
istration, than  it  is  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  courts? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  answer  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  by  saying  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  Is  dif- 
ficult for  the  agency  to  decide  that  mat- 
ter, but  the  fact  is  the  courts  decide  the 
matter.  The  school  district  and  not  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  whose  office  is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  law  as  they 
find  it,  as  they  receive  it  from  the  courU. 
If  the  courts  have  then  said  that  certain 
freedom  of  choice  plans  are  illegal,  and 
if  Congress  comes  in  now  and  sajrs  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  cannot  administer  the  law 
as  the  courts  have  decided  it — and  that 
Is  what  this  section  provides — then  we 
have  administrative  chaos  in  the  office 
of  HEW,  because  they  cannot  enforce 
the  law.  They  do  not  make  the  Judgment. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Preeldent,  to  pre- 
vent chaos,  we  have  to  authorize  the  use 
of   the   taxpayers'   money   to   follow   a 
course,  even  If  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  knows  right  well 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  took  into 
consideration  and  was  based,  at  least 
partially,  on  the  matter  of  race  or  color. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr  President.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  key  words,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out.  are  race  or  color,  which, 
again,  seem  to  be  unnecessary  because 
under  the  Constitution  this  would  be  un- 
constitutional. Therefore,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand an  objection  to  the  section. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
Illegal  by  determination  of  the  courts,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator,  Is  not  the  refer- 
ence to  race  or  color,  which  is  merely  a 
phrase  which  defines  the  problem,  but 
what  is  Illegal  is  the  so-called  right  of 
the  parent  or  guardian  to  supersede  the 
right  of  the  school  district  In  determin- 
ing what  Is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  does  not  say  that. 
Tlie  entire  section  is  based  on  the  key 
words,  race  or  color.  If  we  take  them  out, 
in  my  Judgment  It  becomes  discrimina- 
tory. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  not  at  all. 
The  key  words  here  are,  "the  right  or 


privilege  of  attending  any  public  school 
of  his  or  her  choice  as  selected  by  his  or 
her  parent  or  guardian."  That  Is  what 
the  courts  have  said. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  says,  "because  of  his 
or  her  race  or  color."  We  are  not  In  dis- 
agreement. I  believe  that  what  the  Court 
says  is  proper.  But  this  change  says  they 
caimot  do  it  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color 
alone. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  we  are  not  In 
disagreement.  I  think  we  are  merely  en- 
deavoring to  struggle  out  of  a  morass  of 
confusion. 

Mr.  DO\nNICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  supporting  the  Senator  on  these 
amendments.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
support  the  Senator  on  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  understand  why  he  takes  the 
position  he  did. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  children  to  a 
school  solely  on  the  basis  of  color.  If  they 
are  to  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  school 
district  or  divisions  within  a  county  by 
a  school   board   for   convenience,   that 

would  be  all  right.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  when  we  start 
to  assign  them  solely  because  of  color,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  something  that 
is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  as  well  as  the  Constitution.  So 
I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  au- 
thorize the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  do 
something  which  we  think  Is  In  violation 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  purport  of  the  Jonas 
amendment  is  to  permit  any  student  to 
go  to  any  school  he  wishes  to  attend  if 
he  shall  be  so  designated  as  attending 
that  achwA  by  his  parent  or  guardiaa 
And  It  forbids  the  use  of  HEW  funds  to 
implement  any  plan.  And  If  we  leave  out 
the  words  "race  or  color"  and  then  come 
back  to  it,  I  think  the  Senator  will  see 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do,  because  I  was  on 
your  side. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  says,  "The  right  or 
privilege  of  attending  any  public  school 
of  his  or  her  choice."  With  this  amend- 
ment, whether  it  la  because  of  race  or 
color,  any  parent  or  guardian  can  make 
a  determination  and  can  remove  from 
the  school  district  the  right  to  make  that 
decision.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  to  say,  "1  am  exercising  free- 
dom of  choice."  If  there  Is  discrimination 
against  any  chUd  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  the  Secretary  has  said.  "Don't  ask 
me  to  try  to  enforce  this,  because  the 
courts  have  said  it  is  illegal.  I  cannot  en- 
force  It  "   And   that  is   administrative 

chaos.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  haa  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 
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This  is  the  first  time  that  anyone  has 
been  bold  enough  to  assert  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  we  will  do  mischief 
if  we  restore  some  little  liberty  to  the 
parents  of  children  by  forbidding  HEW 
to  spend  money  to  deny  those  children 
the  right  to  attend  their  school  because 
of  their  rac^or  color. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  In  the  Senate,  so  that  we 
can  hear  the  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
win  be  order  In  the  Senate  so  that  we  may 
hear  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
stated  several  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  this  constant  agitation  on 
racial  matters  has  Impaired  our  national 
sanity.  I  think  that  In  this  Instance  it 
has  dethroned  it. 

I  ask  Senators  to  read  what  this  says. 
It  says: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide,  formulate,  carry  out, 
or  Implement,  any  plan  which  would  deny  to 
any  student,  because  of  his  or  her  race  or 
color,  the  right  or  privilege  of  attending  any 
public  school  of  his  or  her  choice  as  se- 
lected by  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian. 


In  other  words,  all  It  says  is  that  HEW 
cannot  spend  any  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  act  to  deny  a  child,  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  race  or  color,  the  right 
of  attending  the  school  selected  for  him 
by  his  parents. 

I  am  not  Impressed  when  a  bureaucrat 
objects  to  having  any  of  his  authority 
diminished.  I  think  the  most  healthful 
thing  that  could  happen  in  this  country 
would  be  to  take  some  of  the  authority 
away  frwn  the  bureaucrats  and  give  free- 
dom back  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
This  provision,  section  410,  not  only 
recognizes  that  a  parent  should  be  al- 
lowed to  select  the  school  for  his  child, 
but  it  also  recognizes  the  Brown  decision 
and  implements  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

This  is  not  such  a  great  freedom  of 
choice  measure  as  it  is  a  measure  to  pre- 
vent children  from  being  denied  the  right 
to  go  to  a  particular  school  on  account  of 
their  race  or  color.  Yet.  we  are  asked  by 
those  who  would  strike  section  410  to  tell 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  It  can  use  funds  to 
deny  a  child  the  right  to  attend  a  school 
on  account  of  his  race  or  color.  Such 
action  Is  exactly  what  the  Brown  case 
said  was  unconstitutional. 

Down  in  my  country  about  the  turn 
of  the  century,  we  had  a  very  fine  brick- 
layer, but  he  was  a  poor  theologian.  His 
name  was  John  Watts. 

John  would  go  out  and  ask  the  little 
country  churches  that  had  no  pastors  to 
let  him  preach.  One  day  he  was  preach- 
ing away  in  this  little  country  church. 
Another  of  the  citizens  of  my  county, 
Joe  Hicks,  who  had  had  several  drinks 
of  Burke  County  com.  came  staggering 
by.  I  have  heard  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  Burke  Coimty  com  is  a  very  potent 
beverage.  When  Joe  Hicks  saw  John  In 
the  pulpit  he  staggered  up  the  aisle, 
dragged  him  to  the  door  and  threw  him 
out.  He  was  Indicted  for  disturbing  a 
religious  worship,  and  the  Jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  Judge  Robinson,  the 
presiding  Judge,  evidently  had  about  the 
same  appraisal  of  John's  preaching  abil- 


ity and  theological  knowledge  as  Joe 
Hicks  displayed,  so  he  sought  some  way 
to  let  Joe  off  as  light  as  possible. 

He  said  in  a  stem  voice: 

Mr.  Hicks,  when  you  were  guilty  of  this 
unseemlng  conduct  on  the  Sabbath  Day 
you  must  have  been  so  drunk  as  not  to  real- 
ize what  you  were  doing. 

Joe  Hicks  said: 

Your  Honor,  I  had  had  several  drinks  but 
I  wouldn't  want  Your  Honor  to  think  I  could 
stand  by  and  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord 
being  mummlcked  up  like  that  without 
doing  something  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  this 
phraseology  of  section  410  mummicked 
up  by  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
He  is  worrying  about  what  school  boards 
in  the  States  might  do  or  have  to  do. 
This  has  no  application  to  the  school 
boards  in  the  SUte.  This  only  applies  to 
HEW,  and  that  is  aU  It  says.  It  says: 

You  cannot  use  funds  apprt^rlated  to 
carry  out  a  plan  which  would  deny  to  a  child 
the  right  to  attend  the  school  selected  by  his 
parent  or  guardian  because  of  his  race  or 
color. 

We  had  references  to  the  14th  amend- 
ment a  little  while  ago.  There  is  not  a 
syllable  In  the  equal  protection  clause 
which  places  any  limitation  whatever  on 
the  freedom  of  a  parent  or  on  the  free- 
dom of  a  schoolchlld,  none  whatever. 
The  only  limitation  is  a  limitation  upon 
the  power  of  a  State  and  its  subdivisions; 
and  here  we  would  say  that  HEW,  by 
reason  of  this  provision  being  struck  out, 
can  use  the  funds  appropriated  to  it  to 
require  a  Stete  to  deny  a  child  the  right 
to  attend  a  school  because  of  the  child's 
race  and  color.  I  say  opponents  of  section 
410  have  been  mummicking  up  acts  of 
Congress. 

For  example,  we  passed  a  law  that  Is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Jonas  amend- 
ment. Here  Is  what  It  said.  I  refer  to  tiUe 
IV  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schooU  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
reUglon,  or  naUonal  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance. 


That  provision  states  In  about  as  plain 
English  as  can  be  done  that  in  assigning 
students  to  public  schools,  agencies  of 
the  State  shall  not  take  into  considera- 
tion a  student's  race  or  color.  Yet,  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  strike  out  the  Jo- 
nas amendment  is  a  probosal,  In  effect, 
to  allow  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  use  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  It  by  this  act  to  compel 
school  boards  to  deny  schoolchildren  the 
right  to  attend  the  school  selected  by 
their  parents  because  of  the  race  and 
color  of  those  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  take  It  the  Senator  does 
not  contend  that  apart  from  this  sec- 
tion there  Is  any  inhibition  on  a  local 
school  board  from  using  whatever  means 
it  thinks  desirable  to  eliminate  racial 
segregation  In  its  own  schools. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  It  prohibits  HEW  from 
telling  the  school  board  that  they  will 
not  get  any  funds  unless  they  bar  chil- 


dren from  the  school  on  account  of  race 
or  color.  That  is  what  it  says. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  Senator  some- 
what understates  what  the  section  says, 
but  apart  from  that,  that  was  not  my 
question.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me. 
I  shall  repeat  my  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  English  language  is 
my  mother  tongue.  I  think  I  understand 
what  it  says  when  it  speaks  plain  Eng- 
lish. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  was  not  asking  the  ques- 
tion about  what  this  section  states.  I 
said  apart  from  this  section  is  it  true  a 
local  school  board  is  not  disabled  from 
using  whatever  means  it  wants  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  its  system? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  does  not  apply  to 
the  local  school  board;  it  applies  to 
HEW. 

Mr.  CASE.  But  apart  from  this,  is  it 
wrong,  is  it  against  the  law  for  a  local 
school  board  to  attempt  to  desegregate 
its  schools? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  it  is  not. 
Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  fm- 
ther? 

"Mr.  ERVIN.  I  only  have  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
allow  time  on  the  bill,  and  I  do  want 
the  Senator  to  use  it.  This  is  of  great 
interest  to  us,  my  colleagues,  and  me,  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  include 
myself  in  that  happy  group.  On  this  sec- 
tion, now 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  assme  the  Senator  it 
would  be  a  much  happier  group  if  they 
were  willing  to  give  freedom  of  choice 
to  the  parents  of  schoolchildren  and 
say  that  the  right  to  assign  children  in 
schools  should  not  be  denied  by  HEW  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  That  is  what  the 
section  says. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  his  statement  of  the  effect  of  this, 
and.  Indeed,  its  terms,  in  spite  of  his 
great  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage— which  he  should  not  have  to  brag 
about  because  all  of  us  would  testify  to 
it^-but  in  spite  of  that  what  the  Senator 
said  about  this  is  not  an  adequate  de- 
scription. It  would  not  Just  prevent  HEW 
from  forcing  the  school  board,  but  It 
would  also  apply  to  the  local  school 
board. 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  is  not  what  it  says 
The  section  states: 

Sec.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
m  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide,  formu- 
late, carry  out,  or  Implement,  any  plan 
which  would  deny  to  any  student,  because 
of  his  or  her  race  or  color,  the  right  or  privi- 
lege of  attending  any  pubUc  school  of  his 
or  her  choice  as  selected  by  his  or  her  parent 
or  guardian. 


Mr  CASE.  May  I  state  the  question 
one  other  way?  Does  the  Senator  contend 
that  even  if  this  section  should  be  agreed 
to  and  stay  In  the  bill  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  Secretary  Finch  to  give  to  any 
school  board  funds  to  help  it  work  out 
a  program  of  desegregation  that  It  de- 
cided on  including,  if  you  will,  assign- 
ment of  pupils? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  If  that  plan  under- 
took to  deny  a  child's  parents  the  right 
to  select  a  school  for  him  because  of 
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the  race  or  color  of  the  child.  That  is 
m-hat  it  says. 

Mr.  CASE.  Thus  limiting  the  right,  am 
I  light,  that  this  section  as  it  stands  is 
designed  to  do.  of  a  school  board? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  puts  the  limitation  on 
HEW.  It  says  HEW  cannot  use  the 
money  to  Implement  a  plan  which  denies 
the  right  to  any  cliild  to  attend  a  school 
because  of  his  race  or  color. 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  It  says  "no  part  of  the 
funds"  shall  be  used.  That  Includes  any- 
body, including  a  school  board. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  says  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  used  to  implement  a  plan 
which  denies,  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color,  the  right  of  a  child  to  attend  a 
school  selected  by  his  parents. 

Mr.  CASE.  Exactly:  and  that  means 
a  plan  whether  promulgated  by  HEW 
or  a  kx^  school  board. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  yield  more 

time  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  CASE.  Would  the  Senator  respond 
to  that  question?  By  whomever  that  plan 
Is  promulgated,  the  funds  are  denied  for 
that  kind  of  plan? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  denies  fimds  to  be  lised 
for  any  plan  that  denies  a  child  the 
right  to  attend  a  school  selected  by  his 
parents,  because  of  liis  race  or  color. 
That  is  plain  English,  and  should  be 
easily  understandable. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  speaking  of  the 
equal-protection  clause.  The  equal-pro- 
tection clause  Is  one  of  the  simplest  pro- 
risions  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  so  not- 
withstanding attempts  by  bm-eaucrats 
and  some  Pederal  Judges  to  make  it  ob- 
scure. All  it  says  is  that  no  State  shall 
deny  to  any  peraui  within  its  Jurisdlc- 
MoD.  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

That  is  a  very  good  provision.  What 
It  intended  is  to  prevent  a  State  from 
having  one  law  for  one  man  or  one  group 
of  men  and  another  law  for  another  man 
or  a  group  of  men  when  those  men  or 
those  groups  are  in  like  circumstances. 
It  is  also  just  as  clear  as  the  noonday 
sun  in  a  doudless  sky  that  when  a  school 
board  opens  all  the  schools  within  its 
Jurisdiction  to  children  of  all  races  and 
permits  those  children  or  their  parents 
to  select  the  school  that  they  win  attend, 
that  is  the  most  perfect  compliance  with 
the  equal-protection  clause  that  can  be 
devised.  This  is  true  simply  because  a 
fre«dom-of-choice  plan  of  this  nature 
treats  everybody,  all  parents  and  all  chil- 
dren of  all  races,  exactly  alike,  and 
oceans  of  Judicial  sophistry  cannot  wash 
out  this  plain  truth. 

There  is  a  decision  in  the  Supreme 
Court  called  Oreen  against  New  Kent 
County.  The  facts  in  that  case  are  sim- 
ple. The  opinion  itself  is  ambiguous  and 
murky.  It  lays  down  no  fixed  or  under- 
standable or  workable  rules.  I  might  say 
to  my  brethren  from  the  cities  of  the 
North,  where  they  have  large  colored 
populations  segregated  in  residential 
sections,  that  that  is  a  decision  which. 
if  it  meant  anything,  applies  to  de  facto 
segregation,  and  not  what  some  are 
pleased  to  call  de  Jure  segregation. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason.  Three  years 
before  Justice  Brennaa  wrote  the  opin- 
ion in  that  ease,  the  school  board  o(  New 


Kent  County  had  abolished  the  last  ves- 
tige of  State-imposed  segregation,  and 
had  extended  to  the  children  of  that 
county,  both  black  and  white,  full  free- 
dom to  attend  whichever  one  of  the  two 
schools  In  the  county  that  they  wished 
to  attend. 

The  only  obligation  placed  on  the 
States  by  the  Brown  decision  and  the 
only  obligation  placed  on  the  States  by 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  that  they 
will  not  discriminate  against  any  child 
by  denying  him  the  right  to  attend  a 
school  on  accoimt  of  his  race. 

We  are  in  the  unfortunate  situation  in 
this  country  today  of  disregarding  the 
very  sound  advice  given  to  us  by  one  of 
the  wisest  of  our  sons.  Benjamin  N. 
Cardozo.  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York,  and  afterward 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Justice  Cardozo 
said  tliat  when  we  strike  off  one  set  of 
shackles,  we  ought  not  to  substitute  for 
them  another  set  of  shackles.  Yet  that 
is  precisely  what  HEW  is  trying  to  do 
today.  It  is  trying  to  substitute  for  out- 
lawed SUte- imposed  segregation,  fed- 
ersJly  coerced  or  federally  briefed 
integration. 

So  In  the  Green  case,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  New  Kent  County  were  allowed 
perfect  freedom  of  choice,  the  Court 
struck  down  the  system  in  that  county. 
The  Court  did  say.  however,  that  free- 
dom of  choice  could  be  used.  The  Court 
said  that  that  freedom  of  choice  in  this 
case  did  not  comply  with  the  second 
Brown  requirement  that  children  should 
be  admitted  to  school  on  a  nonracial 
tMtsis. 

If  this  holding  means  anything,  it 
means  that  where  there  is  de  facto 
segregation,  and  not  Just  de  Jure  segre- 
gation, there  cannot  be  freedom  of 
choice  unless  the  black  and  the  white 
children  of  the  school  district  mix  them- 
selves racially  in  the  schools  in  a  manner 
pleasing  to  the  Suprone  Court  Justices. 
The  Supreme  Court  Justices  in  that 
case  did  not  say  what  would  please  them, 
but  they  struck  down  that  system.  They 
destroyed  freedom  in  a  de  facto  segre- 
gated community — segregated  as  far 
as  the  schools  were  concerned  because 
the  children  wanted  it  that  way. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  made  a 
very  fine  plea  for  freedom  of  choice  In 
such  Instances  when  this  matter  was 
before  the  Senate  on  February  17,  In 
another  form.  I  speak  of  Senator 
OaimN. 
Senator  Q%vrTTm  said  at  that  time: 
It  Is  common  knowledge  that  otber 
minority  group*  Bmetlmes  live  togetber 
and  chooae  to  go  to  school  together  out  of 
choice  People  of  PoUah  deacent  and  people 
of  the  Jewish  faith  often  do  ao  Perhspa  In 
some  Instances  It  U  because  of  discrimina- 
tion. If  there  la  diacrlmlnatlon,  that  la  wrong 
and  we  should  do  aometblng  about  that. 

If  It  Is  by  choice,  then  are  we  going  to  say 
that  because  there  la  an  Imbalance  In  a  par- 
ticular school  that,  Ipao  facto,  we  have  de 
facto  aegregated  achoola  and  we  muat  bua 
tbeae  people  acroaa  towaT 

Like  Senator  Giirnif .  I  happen  to  en- 
tertain a  conviction  that  people  segre- 
gate themselves  in  society  on  the  basis  of 
race  because  they  choose  to  do  so,  and 
that  in  so  choosing  they  are  acting  In 


obedience  to  a  natural  law.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising to  me  that  forced  integration  has 
proved  a  failure,  because  the  American 
Ijeople  love  liberty  and  they  do  not  like 
coercion.  The  United  States  is  supposed 
to  be  a  free  society  and  we  are  told  that 
was  the  reason  that  this  country  was 
founded. 

Despite  the  fact,  HEW  wants  to  con- 
vert little  children,  both  black  and  white, 
into  helpless  puppets  on  a  bureaucratic 
string.  We  find  here  in  the  Senate  this 
same  sentiment  that  we  must  rob  little 
children  of  their  choice,  and  that  we  can 
do  that  by  permitting  HEW  to  use  funds 
to  deny  a  child  the  right  to  attend  the 
school  selected  by  its  parents,  even  on 
the  basis  of  the  child's  race  or  color.  The 
Jonas  amendment  would  prohibit  this 
action. 

God  gave  little  children  to  their  par- 
ents. He  did  not  give  them  to  the  bureau- 
crats in  HEW.  It  Is  time  that  we  took 
the  children  away  from  HEW  and  gave 
them  back  to  their  parents. 

Cliildren  are  now  being  denied  the 
right  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
school  because  of  their  race  or  color. 
They  are  denied  that  right  under  plans 
formulated  by  HEW.  HEW  says  to  some 
students.  "You  cannot  attend  your  neigh- 
borhood schools  eitiier  l>ecause  there  are 
too  many  children  of  your  race  and  col- 
or there  already,  or  because  we  need 
children  of  your  race  or  color  to  mix  the 
races  in  some  school  elsewhere." 

That  is  all  that  the  Jonas  amend- 
ment, section  410  of  this  bill,  undertakes 
to  prohibit.  It  Just  says  that  HEW  wUl 
give  to  the  people  the  right  to  select  the 
school  their  children  shall  attend,  and 
that  when  they  select  the  school  for 
their  children  to  attend,  their  children 
shall  not  be  denied  access  to  that  school 
by  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  to  HEW 
on  account  of  the  race  or  color  of  those 
children. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
HEW  is  denying  children  the  right  to 
attend  their  neighborhood  school  because 
of  their  race.  It  has  done  it  all  through 
North  Carolina.  It  Is  doing  it  every  day. 
It  takes  little  children  who  live  across 
the  street  from  schools  and  denies  them 
the  right  to  attend  those  schools  on 
account  of  their  race  or  color,  either  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  of  their  race 
and  color  already  in  those  schools,  or 
because  they  need  some  of  their  race  and 
color  to  mix  the  schools  elsewhere. 

That  is  denying  the  right  to  attend 
school  on  account  of  a  child's  race  or 
color,  and  that  is  all  the  Jonas  amend- 
ment undertakes  to  prevent,  by  provid- 
ing that  the  funds  of  HEW  shall  not  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  not  that  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  what  the  Brown  deci- 
sion held  in  1954.  when  it  held  we  must 
be  colorblind  and  not  color  conscious? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes.  In  other  words,  those 
wiM>  want  to  favor  forced  integration  of 
schools  against  the  will  of  the  people  are 
Uke  the  man  who  was  lost  in  the  woods 
one  nlgbt,  and  was  found  by  a  satyr  who 
took  tbe  man  to  his  home.  It  was  cold. 
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and  as  they  were  approaching  the  satyr's 
home  ttie  man  blew  on  his  hands.  The 
satyr  said.  "What  are  you  doing  that 
for?" 

He  said.  "To  warm  my  hands." 

When  they  got  to  the  satyr's  home,  the 
satyr  set  a  smoking  dish  of  porridge  In 
front  of  the  man,  and  the  man  blew  on 
the  porridge.  The  satyr  asked.  "What  are 
you  blowing  on  the  poi-rldge  for?" 

He  said.  "To  cool  it  " 

The  satyr  said,  "Out  with  you.  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  man  that 
blows  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath." 

HEW  blows  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath.  It  says  you  must  assign  chil- 
dren to  schools  without  taking  their 
race  into  consideration,  and  in  the  next 
breath  it  says  you  must  assign  children 
to  schools  on  the  basis  of  their  race  or 
color.  All  that  the  Jonas  amendment 
undertakes  to  do  Is  to  say  that  HEW  can 
use  all  the  funds  appropriated  to  it 
which  are  to  be  used  by  it  to  keep  a 
State  agency  from  denying  a  child  the 
right  to  attend  a  school  on  account  of 
Its  race  or  color,  but  it  caimot  use  funds 
appropriated  to  it  to  do  exactly  the  op- 
posite, and  deny  a  child  the  right  to 
attend  the  school  selected  by  its  parents 
on  account  of  the  child's  race  or  color. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  New  Kent  County 
case  is  a  case  which  has  no  meaning 
other  than  the  meaning  that  you  can 
have  freedom  of  choice  in  a  school  sys- 
tem if  the  children  exercise  their  free- 
dom of  choice  in  a  manner  pleasing  to 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  but  you  cannot 
have  freedom  of  choice  in  a  school  sys- 
tem If  the  children  exercise  their  free- 
dom of  choice  in  a  manner  displeasing 
to  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

The  holding  in  the  Green  case  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  our  Constitution,  which  was 
intended  to  establish  a  free  society.  The 
American  people  do  not  hold  their  free- 
dom by  any  such  arbitrary,  capricious, 
tyrannical,  and  slender  Judicial  thread 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he  yield 
for  one  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood that  the  decision  in  the  Brown 
case  meant  that  it  was  held  by  our  high- 
est court  to  be  unconstitutional  to  deny 
to  any  student,  because  of  his  or  her  race 
or  color,  the  right  or  privilege  of  attend- 
ing any  public  school.  Am  I  correct  In 
that  understanding? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  exactly  what  It 
held,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  says. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  call  to  the  Senator's 
attention  that  this  amendment,  section 
410,  uses  those  very  words,  and  I  read  it: 

No  part  of  tbe  funds  oontatned  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide,  formulate,  carry  out, 
or  Implement,  any  plan  which  would  deny 
to  any  student,  because  of  hla  or  her  race 
or  color,  the  right  or  privilege  of  attending 
any  public  acbool  of  bis  or  her  choice  as 
■elected  by  hla  or  her  parent  or  guardian. 

Tbe  additional  words  are  added  to 
show  that  the  public  school  chosen  by 
the  student  was  tlie  choice  of  the  parent 
or  gtiardlan. 


I  ask  the  distingiiished  Senator  if  it 
is  not  the  fact  that  this  amendment,  in 
essence,  simply  holds  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  used 
to  fund  a  denial  of  the  right  announced 
in  the  Brown  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right.  It  is  cer- 
tainly right  down  the  road  and  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  tlie  Brown  case. 

However,  those  who  believe  in  forced 
integration  want  to  take  it  both  ways. 
They  want  to  blow  hot,  and  use  the 
Brown  case,  and  then  blow  cold  and  ar- 
rive at  a  decision  completely  opposite  to 
and  in  conflict  with  the  Brown  case. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  Just  want  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  if  it  is  not  his  un- 
derstanding, in  construing  this  section 
that  the  word  "deny" — the  denial — re- 
lates to  the  following  words:  "because  of 
his  or  her  race  or  color";  that  the  denial 
is  because  of  race  or  color. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Yes.  That  is  exactly  it. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
cannot  see  how  anyone  who  claims  to  be- 
heve  that  the  constitutional  right  an- 
nounced by  the  Brown  case  should  be 
enforced  could  oppose  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  cannot,  either,  unless 
they  are  so  bent  on  forced  integration 
that  they  want  to  uphold  the  Brown  case 
where  it  will  produce  forced  integration 
and  violate  it  where  that  violatiMi  will 
produce  forced  integration. 

In  other  words,  they  want  to  take  away 
all  the  liberty  from  the  parents  and 
schoolchildren  in  America  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  Any  Senator  who  be- 
lieves that  America  should  be  made  a 
free  society  and  that  the  children  which 
God  gave  to  the  parents  should  be  given 
back  to  them  and  taken  away  from  HEW 
ought  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  f  rwn  Mississippi 
such  time  as  he  may  use  from  the  time 
I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  SenatOT. 
Mr  President,  how  much  time  remains? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
22  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  given  special  attoation  to  these 
amendments  and  the  subject  matter,  I 
respectfully  submit  to  the  Senate  that 
this  is  what  the  amendment  means,  as  I 
see  it 

The  key  words  begin  on  line  5  and  end 
on  line  6:  "because  of  his  or  her  race  or 
color."  .    _. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  united 
States,  In  the  case  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  In  1954.  clearly  held 
that  a  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof 
could  not  deny  to  any  person  admission 
to  a  school — any  person  who  was  other- 
wise elig:lble — on  account  of  rwe,  color, 
or  national  origin.  That  was  a  basic,  sim- 
ple, fundamental,  elemental  holding,  and 
they  based  It  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  controlling:  that 
is  the  law. 

The  amendment  under  discussion  real- 
ly says  that  HEW  shall  not  do  this  very 
thing.  That  Is  the  key  word,  as  I  see  It, 
In  this  amendment:  HEW  shaL  not  deny 
to  any  student,  because  of  his  or  her  race 
or  color,  the  right  or  privilege  of  attend- 


ing any  public  school  of  his  or  her  choice, 
as  designated  by  the  parents. 

We  talk  about  race  and  color.  What 
color  are  we  talking  about?  It  does  not 
always  mean  black  people  or  other  peo- 
ple of  color.  It  includes  white  people. 
They  are  people,  too.  They  should  not  be 
discriminated  against. 

That  is  the  effect,  in  a  way,  of  what  is 
happening  now,  when  cliildren  are  in  a 
place  where  they  have  a  right  to  be  and 
they  are  hauled  out  for  the  purpose  of 
balancing  the  rolls — ^numbers,  or  a  cer- 
tain proportion — mixing.  This  goes  back 
to  the  fundamentals.  It  is  In  keeping  with 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
last  week  that  provides,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  what  is  done  shall  be  done 
uniformly. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
was  a  law  that  discriminated  according 
to  color;  and  now,  in  these  requirements, 
whatever  they  are,  it  Just  says  there 
cannot  be  discrimination  against  any- 
one, regardless  of  color.  I  think  that  Is 
a  rather  simple,  elemental,  and  funda- 
mental thing.  It  is  based  solely  on  that 
point,  as  I  understand  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Senators  will  give  It 
proper  attention.  It  is  a  new  amendment. 
I  believe  they  will  reach  that  conclusion; 
and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  compelling  that 
they  vote  to  keep  that  provision  in  the  , 
bill. 
I  conclude  my  remarks. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  time  yielded. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  almost  the 
same  as  we  have  faced  right  along.  We 
are  told  that  because  X  is  wrong,  Y 
should  be  condoned.  That  is  essentiaUy 
what  the  argument  here  is. 

The  key  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  relates  to  tlie  word  "plan,"  which 
Is  at  line  3,  page  61: 

No  part  of  the  funds  .  .  .  shall  be  used  to 
provide,  formulate,  carry  out,  or  Implement, 
any  plan  .  .  . 

That  plan  must  be  presumed  to  be  a 
lawful  plan.  If  it  is  an  unlawful  plan.  It 
obviously  cannot  be  aided  by  HEW.  So 
if  it  is  a  lawful  plan,  it  is  not  a  plan  which 
discriminates  contrary  to  the  law.  It  is  a 
plan  which  has  been  devised  after  a  free- 
dom of  choice  plam  of  a  given  school  dis- 
trict has  been  turned  down  either  by  a 
court  or  HEW. 

Under  section  410  of  the  act,  notwith- 
standing tiiat  a  court  may  order  a  new 
plan  or  that  HEW  may  accept  It,  HEW 
would  be  prohibited  from  giving  any 
funds  tp  aid  in  implementing  it.  That  is 
what  it  comes  down  to.  If  it  Is  a  lawful 
plan,  it  is  a  plan  which  does  not  unlaw- 
fully discriminate,  and  it  must  be  a  plan 
which  is  substituted  in  some  way  by  a 
court  or  by  HEW  for  a  freedom  of  choice 
plan. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  un- 
lawful plan  containing  a  freedom  of 
choice  provision  may  have  been  displaced 
by  a  lawful  plan,  this  section,  if  it  stood, 
would  deny  HEW  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide any  money  to  implement  that  lawful 
plan  because  the  imlawful  plan  contains 
freedom  of  choice. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  being  asked 
to  stand  on  our  heads,  and  I  hope  very 
much  the  Senate  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment,  as  I  see  it.  Is  to 
discourage  Federal  help  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts: because,  under  section  410  there 
i.>  no  way  to  get  Federal  help,  the  De- 
partment advises  me.  except  under  the 
freedom -of -choice  provision.  It  is  the 
only  course  permitted  by  the  amendment, 
and  that  course  Is  Illegal,  under  many 
court  rulings. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Piisldent,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nay. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  enactment  of  section  410  of  the 
bill  would  contravene  the  constitutional 
obligation  of  every  school  district  to  pro- 
vide for  public  schooling  on  a  nondis- 
crlminaton'  basis. 

In  this  respect,  section  410  goes  fur- 
ther than  the  original  Whitten  amend- 
ments which  have  been  debated  here  In 
connection  with  the  Mathlas  amend- 
ment. 

It  Introduces  more  directly  upon  the 
traditional  Jurisdiction  of  local  school 
boards  and  of  State  legislatures  to  set 
educational  policy.  And  the  provision 
would  establish.  In  effect,  a  statutory 
right  of  "freedom  of  choice"  for  all 
parents  and  students  under  Federal  law. 
Mr.  President,  nearly  2  years  ago  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled,  in  the  case  of 
Green  against  New  Kent  County  Board 
of  Education.  Va..  that  freedom  of  choice 
is  not  constitutionally  permissible  imless 
it  achieves  an  end  to  illegal  segrega- 
tion in  the  schools.  Moreover,  experience 
with  freedom  of  choice  desegregation 
plans  indicates  that  In  most  cases  such 
plans  are  not  effective  in  overcoming 
discrimination. 

Section  410  ignores  this  experience 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts 
by  attempting  to  legalize  freedom  of 
choice  In  all  situations — regardless  of 
whether  It  accomplishes  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  minority  students. 

In  addition,  it  would  appear  that  sec- 
tion 410  negates  and  overrides  the  tra- 
ditional powers  reserved  to  the  States 
and  to  local  authorities  in  the  field  of 
public  education. 

For  section  410  would  deny  Federal  ed- 
ucation funds  to  school  districts  which 
voluntarily  sought  to  desegregate  its 
schools  by  an  assignment  plan  other  than 
freedom  of  choice.  It  would  deny  to 
school  districts  Federal  funds  if  they 
chose  to  obey  the  order  of  a  Federal 
court  to  desegregate  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  freedom  of  choice.  And  it  ndses 
the  possibility  that  every  single  school 
district  that  is  now  desegregating  by 
methods  other  than  freedom  of  choice 
would  be  encouraged  to  go  back  on  their 
commitments  or  otherwise  risk  a  loss  of 
Federal  fuiuls. 

In  short,  the  enactment  of  section  410 
on  the  part  of  Congress  would  place 
school  districts  In  a  wholly  untenable 
position.  Any  school  desegregation  on 
the  part  of  a  school  district — whether 


ordered  by  the  courts,  pursuant  to  State 
law,  or  voluntarily  undertaken — if  it  con- 
flicts with  freedom  of  choice,  would 
carry  the  risk  of  a  termination  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  President,  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«4,  and  under  the 
Constitution,  school  districts  have  the 
affirmative  obligation  to  desegregate  in 
the  event  of  a  finding  of  discrimination 

Section  410  would  not  make  their  Usk 
any  easier.  In  fact,  it  can  be  argued  that 
the  provision  merely  serves  to  complicate 
and  confuse  the  legal  responsibility 
which  rests  with  school  districts  and  lo- 
cal authorities.  Section  410  does  not — 
and  cannot — remove  a  constitutional  ob- 
ligation: however,  it  does  make  the  job 
more  dlfScult  for  educational  officials  all 
across  the  country  who  have  attempted 
and  are  attempting  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  section 
410  would  sanction  a  return  to  the  pat- 
tern of  separate  schools  for  whites  and 
for  Negroes. 

Most  school  districts  with  which  the 
Government  has  negotiated  meaning- 
ful desegregation  would  be  tempted  to 
return  to  ineffective  freedom  of  choice — 
which  in  many  instances  is  merely  a 
euphemism  for  the  dictum  "separate  but 
equal."  That  is  what  freedom  of  choice 
has  amounted  to  in  practical  terms.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Con- 
gress crossed  this  bridge  many  years  ago. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  pending  amendment  to  strike 
section  410. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
tunendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  <Mr.  Pastord  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symincton*  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea":  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  NEUBON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea".  1 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Batb),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Chuich),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HtrcHBS), 


the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LoNc>.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYAi,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr  Moss',  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  <Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborovch)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HucHKs),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson >,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  <Mr.  Pastore  >.  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>.  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  OoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senators  from 
nilnots  (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Paotmf*. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
McNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi> 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith*  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mvndt).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  nil- 
nols  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  43, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  or  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  at 
this  time,  yielding  time  on  the  bill,  ask 
the  majority  leader  what  the  further 
program  Is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska).  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Murphy). 

I  would  like,  with  tlie  permission  of  the 
two  last-named  Senators  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  Javits  and  Murphy 
amendments  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendments  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  20  minutes 
on  the  Javits  amendment  and  20  minutes 
on  the  Murphy  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Murphy  and  Javits  amendments?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understanding  on  the  Spong  amend- 
ment that  there  is  a  2-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  limitation  is  1  hour;  30  minutes  to 
a  side.  I  would  certainly  hope  not  to  use 
2  hours.  If  I  may  state  what  hapi>ened 
on  yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana thought  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  might  have  the 
same  amendment.  The  effect  was  that  he 
asked  for  2  hours,  an  hour  to  the  side. 
I  said  that  I  thought  that  an  hour  would 
be  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk  that 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre- 
viously entered  into  be  modified.  If  the 
majority  leader  has  no  objection.  I  would 
ask  him  now  to  pose  a  modification  on 
the  time  limitation  for  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  minority  leader 
may  state  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  agree  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  time  limitation  on  his 
amendment  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
\ided? 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Spong  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Chair  put  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imanlmous-consent  agreement  has  been 


agreed  to.  There  will  be  20  minutes  on  the 
Murphy  and  the  Javits  amendments  and 
1  hour  on  the  Spong  amendment,  and  2 
hours  on  the  Hruska  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  line  15.  alter  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "90  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to 
which  such  agencies  are  entitled  pursuant 
to  section  3(a)  of  said  title  and". 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan). 

I  undei-stand  that  the  horn*  is  late,  and 
I  know  that  there  are  other  amend- 
ments to  be  considered.  So  I  will  try,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  pending  amendment  would  strike 
language  which  provides  for  separate 
and  different  appropriations  treatment 
of  category  "A"  and  category  "B"  chil- 
dren under  the  impacted  areas  program. 

As  I  am  certain  all  of  you  know,  cate- 
gory "A"  children  are  those  whose  par- 
ents live  and  work  on  Federal  property, 
while  category  "B"  children  are  those 
whose  parents  only  work  on  Federal 
property. 

Under  the  language  currently  in  the 
bill,  category  "A"  children  would  be 
funded  at  90  percent  of  entitlement  be- 
fore any  category  "B"  children  are 
funded.  This  means  that  within  the  ap- 
propriation provided  by  the  bill,  cate- 
gory "B"  children  would  be  funded  at 
about  72  percent  of  entitlement.  Under 
the  amendment  adopted  yesterday,  these 
percentages  would,  of  course,  be  reduced, 
if  the  President  exercised  his  discre- 
tionary reduction  authority  on  the  im- 
pacted areas  program.  > 

The  effect  of  the  pending  amendment 
would  be  to  require  that  category  "A" 
and  category  "B"  pupils  be  funded  at 
the  same  percentage  of  entitlement.  Esti- 
mates are  that  the  $505  million  in  the 
bill  for  the  Public  Law  874  program 
would  permit  fimding  at  approximately 
78  percent  of  entitlement  for  both  cate- 
gories. 

The  pending  amendment  would  permit 
continuation  of  the  program  In  the  form 
in  which  it  currently  exists.  Category 
"A"  and  category  "B"  children  have  al- 
ways been  treated  alike  under  the  pro- 
gram as  far  as  percentage  of  reimburse- 
ment is  concerned.  Adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  permit  them  to  be 
treated  alike  in  fiscal  1970. 

Provision  i:j  made  iii  the  law  for  a  dis- 
tinction between  category  "A"  and  cate- 
gory "B"  children.  Reimbursement  for 
category  "B"  children  Is,  under  the  au- 
thorization, one-half  of  the  reimburse- 
ment for  category  "A"  children.  Thus, 
if  category.  "A"  children  are  reimbursed 
at  $100  each,  reimbursement  for  category 
"B"  children  is  $50  each.  Under  existing 


law  and  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
reimbursement  would  be  the  same  per- 
centage for  both  categories;  that  is,  ap- 
proximately 78  percent.  Under  our  hypo- 
thetical example,  this  would  mean  78 
percent  of  the  $100  for  category  "A"  chil- 
dren and  78  percent  of  the  $50  for  cate- 
goi-y  "B"  children.  The  language  in  the 
bill  would,  however,  further  emphasize 
the  distinction.  Under  our  hypothetical 
example,  reimbursement  would  be  at  a 
rate  of  90  percent  of  the  $100  for  cate- 
gory "A"  children  and  72  percent  of  the 
$50  for  category  "B"  children.  The  dis- 
tinction Is  thus  exaggerated  far  beyond 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

The  language  in  the  committee  bill  is 
but  another  attempt  to  modify  the  im- 
pacted areas  program  in  the  appropria- 
tions pr<x;ess.  By  permitting  the  language 
in  the  bill  to  stand,  we  would  be  shifting 
the  focus  of  the  program.  Furthermore, 
we  would  be  doing  so  without  committee 
hearing  and  adequate  study  of  the  effects 
of  such  a  shift.  And,  we  would  be  doing  so 
late  in  the  school  year,  without  giving  lo- 
cal school  districts  reasonable  notice  of 
the  change  In  congressional  intent. 

Only  several  weeks  ago  we  had  before 
us  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments.  We  debated  It 
for  days.  If  a  change  was  to  be  made  in 
the  focus  of  the  program,  that  was  the 
time  to  make  It.  If  the  purpose  and  em- 
phasis of  the  impact  program  is  to  be 
changed,  it  should  be  done  in  an  au- 
thorization bill,  not  in  the  appropriations 
process. 

Recently,  the  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute released  a  report  carrying  various 
recommendations  for  modifications  in 
the  impact  program.  The  administration, 
several  days  ago.  sent  Congress  proposals 
for  changing  the  impact  program  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  report.  Those  proposals  went 
to  the  Education  Subcommittees  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  any  change  in  the 
program  should  be  considered  by  th(jse 
legislative  committees. 

But,  certainly,  this  Is  not  the  place  or 
the  time  to  modify  the  program.  Every 
year  we  see  the  same  play  repeated.  The 
battle  over  impact  aid  is  not  fought  in 
the  legislating  bills,  but  in  Uie  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  it  is  not  fought  until  so 
late  in  the  year  that  change  would  wreak 
havoc  on  local  school  districts. 

Perhaps  some  modifications  should  be 
made  In  the  program,  but  they  should 
not  be  made  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  attempted.  Impact  aid 
provides  thousands,  and  In  some  cases, 
millions  of  dollars  for  school  districts. 
To  cut  this  aid  or  redistribute  it  in  the 
midst  of  a  school  year  is  a  ridiculous  and 
inefficient  exercise  of  power.  It  makes 
orderly  planning  and  efficient  manage- 
ment impossible  on  the  local  level.  It 
makes  us  in  the  Federal  Government  look 
as  though  we  do  not  understand  basic 
concepts  of  business  and  administration. 
The  impasse  over  enactment  of  this 
appropriation  bill  has  already  caused 
severe  financial  problems  for  a  number 
of  school  districts.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  compound  those  problems  by 
shifting  the  focus  of  programs  this  late 
in  the  school  year.  I  believe  it  would  be 
iiTcsponslble  erf  us  to  do  so. 
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This  amendment  would  help  us  to 
make  the  best  of  a  situation  which  has 
almost  reached  the  absurd.  It  would  help 
permit  school  districts  which  have 
already  made  commitments  to  spend  an- 
ticipated funds  this  year  to  arrange  their 
finances  to  comply  with  the  budget  re- 
straints which  have  been  imposed.  And, 
hopef  ull}-.  it  would  permit  us  to  turn  our 
thoughts  away  from  this  year,  in  which 
orderly  planning  and  operation  is  beyond 
hope,  toward  next  year,  where  there  Is 
still  a  chance  for  efficient  and  effective 
operaticms  of  our  school  finances. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
oucH  >  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 
I  am  certain  that  he  would  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  it  had  he  not  had  to  be  In 
Texas  today  on  business.  Also,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Education  subcommit- 
tee. Senator  Pell,  Is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  add  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd  now 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 


The  PRESIDIwa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  motion  of  Senator  Sponc,  which 
would  delete  from  the  pending  measure 
that  provision  which  would  provide  for 
preferential  funding  in  the  impacted  aid 
program  or  "A"  children  over  "B"  chil- 
dren. 

The  question  of  ynpacted  aid  is  one 
which  is  periodically  discussed  In  the 
Senate,  either  attacked  or  defended,  but 
in  the  end  it  seems  to  go  merrily  along 

Upon  taking  office,  the  new  adminis- 
tration spoke  of  Its  desire  to  fund  the 
"A"  children  and  not  the  "B"  children 
In  this  program.  Indeed  In  our  first  hear- 
ings in  the  Education  Subcommittee  last 
year,  which  while  not  on  this  specific 
subject,  saw  mention  made  of  the  ad- 
ministrations  proposal  to  shift  the  fund- 
ing and  there  was  general  opposition 
to  It. 

A  year  and  a  quarter  has  passed,  we 
enacted  one  appropriations  bill  and  there 
was  no  mention  of  preferential  funding. 
Now.  we  have  before  us  a  measure  which 
would  give  preference  to  the  "A"  chil- 
dren (uid,  In  essence,  would  allow  the 
President  not  to  fund  the  "B"  children 
when  one  considers  the  2-percent  cut 
the  Senate  approved  yesterday. 

There  is  also  a  certain  equity  that  we 
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should  keep  in  mind  when  discussing  a 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  which  started  last 
July.  The  schools  have  been  operating  for 
7  months  at  approximately  the  1969  level 
of  appropriations.  To  suddenly  change 
the  method  of  payment  of  the  impacted 
aid  program,  I  believe  would  cause  a 
great  financial  hardship  on  many  of  the 
school  districts.  And  here  it  may  be  wise 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  in  actual  nimi- 
bers  just  what  we  are  speaking  of.  To 
use  fiscal  1969  as  an  example,  the  total 
appropriation  for  Public  Law  874 
amounted  to  $462,848,135.  this  breaks 
down  to  $115,523,133  for  348.703  "A" 
children  and  $347,325,001  for  2,221,876 
"B"  children  with  no  preference  as  to 
which  category  gets  funded  first. 

In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island  there  are 
approximately  3,036  "A"  students  and 
11.050  "B"  students,  the  fimds  break 
down  to  $1,219,225  for  "A"  and  $2,293.- 
919  for  "B"  a  UtUe  higher  raUo  of  "A" 
students  than  reflected  in  the  national 
picture.  Nevertheless,  there  would  be  a 
great  hardship  suffered  by  local  educa- 
tion agencies  if  this  preferential  funding 
were  adopted.  I  ask  that  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcord  a  table  of  Public  Law  874 
pajrments  for  each  State  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
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Dittfict 


A  chitdion 


BB.... — 

Bl 

94 

95  3 

96  162 
All  ^9. 8U3 

02  317 

03  4.669 

04  931 
All  5.917 
01 

(B  2.  SIS 

03  41 

0* 

06 

08  

All  2. 556 

99  25 

All  25 

99  973 

AN  973 

ul  3.764 

02  25S 

02  1.227 

04  10 
06  3.065 
iS  982 
08  5 
U9  96 
10 

12  1.944 
82  1.864 
AH  13.003 
Ul  659 
02  I. 000 

13  (22 
(!4 

C6  178 

1)7  33 

08  57S 

09  . 

10  468 
75  117 
All  3.652 
99  15,964 
All  15.964 

01  384 

02  2.026 
All  2.410 
04  .  .... 
06  5 

10  4 

12  2.931 

13  339 

14  73 

15  . 

16  34 

17  9 

18  20 

19  11 
20 

21  50 

22  2. 418 

23  .  . 

24  1.837 

All  7.731 

2  

5  1.494 

06  9 

07  5 

08  157 
08  87 
10 

11  342 
All  2. 094 

10  80 

02  4 

03  36 
M  62 
OS 

06  396 

07  .  

All  578 

01  24 

02  5.705 

03  140 
0*  800 

06  1.483 
M  8.152 
01  126 
82  24 
B3  13 
0*  . 

OS  1 

OS  42 

07  7 

12 

All  213 

01  

02 

01  1.329 

at  17 

OB  246 

7Bt  123 

M  •  1.715 


B  children 


A  amount 


2,354      ....  

601  $5,986 

301  - 

31* 
2,000 

7,975  945 

7,999  51,035 

346,246  18.809,711 

19.326  116.287 

29.308  1.902.913 

5.854  366.115 

54  488  2. 385.  314 

368 

5  354  1.116.319 
2.44*  14.476 

989  .    .  ... 

1. 078      . .  - 

1.348  . 

11  581  1.130.794 

4.406  7.874 

4.406  7.374 

37. 321  299. 217 

37.321  299.217 

25.797  962.856 

4.054  65.480 

12.471  313.842 

4.618  2.558 

32  912  781.408 

b.  084  251. 176 

3.876  1.279 

81  24, 555 
501 

1.939  497.236 

6  b21  425.618 
97,917  3.325.907 

5  140  168.559 

3.773  255.780 

24.521  159.095 
3.99b  . 

9  190  45.529 

lb".  778  8.441 

4.257  147.074 
1,211  . 

I?  068  119.705 

9.057  29.926 

88  990  934. 109 

34.788  4.296.232 

34. 788  4. 296, 232 

5  272  149.342 

8  33!)  640. 857 

13. 607  790. 199 

448 

258  2.038 

280  3. 017 

5  200  1.424.337 

13.904  171.280 

5.590  27.503 

t)68 

683 11.894" 

2.401  2.546 

3  5.659 

2.968  3.779 

158  . 

1.293  14.147 

3  329  1.002.278 

823  ...  .    -.    

7.481  632,036 

206 

45.593  3.300,514 

162  -  

1.953  563.626 

1. 700  2. 309 

2.202  1.283 

2.754  40.274 

7. 741  24, 339 

301 

6.  531  105. 525 

23.344  737.355 

4,637  32.682 

97  1.634 

54  14. 707 

3. 058  25. 329 

1,612 

938  1(1,778 

909 --       - 

11.305  236.130 

272  7,208 

8,774  1.732.354 

6,814  42.046 

14.575  240.264 

4,930  as.  389 

35.365  2.467.261 

4,855  32.228 

5. 876  6. 139 

11,516  3,325 

87  .  .  

826  256 

4.562  10.743 

31  l.WO 

256  - 

28.009  54,  ai 

S20 -- 

1.765 

6.433  339.932 

2  446  4.348 

7.156  62.922 

3.718  31.461 

22.038  438.663 


B  amount         A  plus  B  amount 


J370,  790 
94  667 
41  809 
43.61b 
315,  030 
1  256  182 
1,259,962 
bb,  801.  277 
3.847.371 
5.662.301 
1,070.934 
la.  580.607 
78,890 
1.007.239 
482. 188 
169.  361 
199.967 
284,398 
2.222.643 
693. 857 
693, 857 
b.  738. 477 
b.  738. 477 
3. 299, 178 
518. 466 
1.594.916 
598.653 
4.209.116 
65P.  193 
495.  702 
10. 359 
64.073 
247.979 
833,971 
12.522.605 
657. 355 
482, 529 
3,135.991 
510.921 
1.175.309 
?.  017, 848 
544. 428 
154,875 
1.543.377 
1.158.300 
11.380.931 
4.681.073 
4.681.073 
808.391 
1.119.846 
1.928,237 
95.627 
52.589 
105. 591 
1.217.513 
2.925.714 
1.207.643 
89.183 
107.826 
445. 073 
424 
527.299 
33.783 
184,188 
706. 337 
133.700 
1,251,141 
29,142 
9.112,774 
24,439 
309,658 
218,042 
291,704 
353.228 
1,029,123 
39,(31 
1,252,243 
3. 518. 067 
947. 177 
19,814 
11,030 
624. 642 
315.680 
191,601 
185,677 
2,295,621 
40.845 
1,326,576 
1.023.224 
2.188.655 
140.31', 
5.319.614 
820.906 
751.482 
1,472,781 
11.126 
105,637 
583.434 
3.965 
32,740 
3.582.071 
66.503 
225.726 
822,716 
32,819 
915. 181 
475, 495 
2.818.440 


J370,  790 
100.652 
41,809 
43,615 
315,030 
1,257.127 
1,310,997 
74,610,988 
3.963,658 
6. 565, 214 
1.437,049 
12,965,921 
78,890 
2. 123,  558 
496.663 
169. 361 
199,967 
284.998 
3.353.437 
701,731 
701.731 
6. 037. 694 
6. 037, 694 
4,261.934 
583.946 
1. 908,  758 
601.211 
4, 990,  524 
910,  369 
496.981 
34.914 
64.073 
745.214 
1.259.589 
15,848.512 
825.914 
738.309 
3.295.086 
510.921 
1.220.838 
2,026.289 
691.501 
154.875 
1.663.082 
1.188,226 
12.315.040 
8,977,305 
8.977.305 
957. 733 
1,760.703 
2,718.436 
95.627 
54.628 
108.608 
2.641.850 
3.096,993 
1,235.146 
89.183 
119.721 
447,620 
6,083 
531.078 
33,783 
198, 334 
1,708.616 
133,700 
1,883,176 
29,142 
12,413.288 
24,439 
873,283 
220, 351 
292,987 
393,502 
1,053,463 
39,631 
1, 357, 768 
4, 255, 422 
979,859 
21,448 
25!  737 
649. 971 
315,680 
353.378 
185.677 
2,531,752 
48,053 
3,058,930 
1,065,271 
2.428,919 
1, 185. 103 
7.786.875 
653.134 
757.620 
1,476,106 
11.126 
105.893 
594.177 
5,755 
32.740 
3.636,552 
66.503 
225,726 
1,162,648 
317, 167 
978.103 
506,956 
3,257,103 


DiitficI 
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11 

It  2S 
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tt  C,079 
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3S4 
«  4,215 
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ij 

M  l.StS 
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8  30 

\.m 
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124 
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13  IS 

M 
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!  5,502 

3,719 
9,103 
It.  324 
542 


m 
i" 

1.M 

101 
1,717 

l«3 
1.2U 


B  chitdton 


A  amount 


5.4tt  t3«7.113 

2.927  l.295.04t 

1.39b  1.662.  IM 

5. 994  4M.  895 

7. 269  !>39.  M6 

49.  IM  499.  760 

6.  IS2  202. 213 

32. 3M  M.  5(2 
1.905 

12. 114  3*.  SSI 

11.223  7S3.279 

127.  b7S  2.5U.  I4« 

3.916  6.914 

4. 139  1. 0S«.  379 

3.4SC  1,137.110 

2.992  9.Mt 

t.l»4  149.491 

2.901  18.355 

3. 793  8.  219 

942  38. 741 

1.821  26.479 

3.t45  114.121 

5.687  1,209.120 

^•s ^"•. 

to  1.9« 

43.44C  3.784.ffa 

4tt  7.249 

3.090  102.513 

251  3.222 

345  4.SM 

1.019  U1.671 

2.905  1.083.894 

3,340  396,023 

3M 

44  ^.M 

4.ni 

li^M4  2,0H,O«7 

•U 

IS  t.144 

4.073  34.507 

4.4(0 

2.iM 

30  27.940 

9(3  305.713 

2.391  270.921 

15.  QM  (45.933 

97t  232. 7(0 

757  2.04( 

623  6t.l06 

11.212  509.770 

13.630  tl3.3IO 

937 

3^314  t.650 

410  26.751 

17.917  7)3. 3M 

(St 

2.523 
1.(92 
4.657 

^15 


40.300 

4.577 

5.353 

9.930 

1.33( 

7.420 

3.147 

11.903 

17.336 

17.336 

S.783 

6*5 

(I 

49 

(.S« 

S.700 

2.185 

11.050 

2.721 

3.100 

9.212 

306 

750 

35.102 

24.024 

10.529 

(.620 

41.173 

9.491 

1.83t 

(03 

301 

243 

lU 

X27S 

301 

4.815 

2.0tl 

1.072 

5,40( 


2.814 

U.3(( 

S,K3 

2.n» 


4.509 

1.(53,  78( 

874.010 
2.100,117 
7,974.121 

1(2. 543 
1.403,528 

138.4(7 
1 .  702. 538 
1.055.278 
l,055.27( 

(78.110 
2,225 


14.025 

12.055 
740.220 
U3.9K 

55.0(3 
1.(51.911 

12,073 


3.1(9.327 
1.407.302 

951. 2W 
2.  328, 3(5 
4.(8(.913 

370.713 


374,001 


5.(17 

441.205 

1.250 

42.201 

715.474 

(7.(22 

505.457 


B  amount        A  plus  B  amount 


(885. 183 

440. 073 
1.325.25( 
I.  010, 938 
1.2801943 
8, 784.  %J 
998.669 
5,703,8(9 
335,699 
2,119,(04 
I.  52(,  552 
21,7(0.8(1 
943,733 
993.977 
3501427 
7881143 
1.771, 110 
711.(27 
(94.250 
254.025 
473.6(1 
815.910 
1.428.070 
(00.012 
(.400 
31.970 
10. 8(7.  (29 
(5.512 
414.817 
33.  (St 
46,315 
13t,7(t 
3(9,9(2 
44(,37( 
51.013 
5.907 
(41.(72 
2.241.0(t 
(7.(33 
2.139 
580. 7(( 
(35.951 
359.327 
4.27( 
137.314 
340.933 
2.14(.54t 
124.(21 
9t.tU 
79,(73 
1. 442. 855 
1. 744. 1(4 
140.414 
729.293 
(2.819 
2.(40.4(4 
9(.5(7 
37(.  731 
218.390 
(25.414 
199.559 
4.47( 
12.917 
84(.92l 
(.224.005 
791.8(1 
797.953 
1.5(9.814 
2((.125 
1.478.027 
(2(.8(7 
2.371.018 
2.3tl.44( 
2.381.44( 
1.211.3(4 
161.461 
10.180 
9.786 
1.392.790 
1.375.228 
504.330 
2.((t.54t 
t3(.3ie 
752.(77 
2,2(8.0(9 
75.72( 
188.452 
t.W.3U 
X  072. 429 
l.34(.554 
(46.(32 
3.215.(15 
Z.1(1.»U 
428.3(5 
144.031 
(9.951 
57.(51 
50.4(4 
Ul.(30 
(2.713 
1.077.5(0 
433.573 
233.351 
I.12(.340 


District 

kIkmIs 


{1.2S2.29( 

3« 

1.735.119 

38 

2.987.415 

1.461.833 

1. 820,  529 

9. 284. 327 

1.200.882 

5.763.451 

335. 699 

2.158.455 

2.  279. 831 

24. 305. 007 

95a  647 

2. 050. 356 

1.987.(07 

790.033 
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Mr.  PELXi.  The  impacted  aid  program 
is  one  which  I  believe  should  be  discussed 
in  depth  In  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Our  Education  Sulxrommittee  could  not 
do  so  in  its  preparation  for  the  ESEA  bill 
passed  last  week  since  the  material 
needed  was  not  at  hand.  In  turn,  the 
administration  was  not  prepared  since  it 
was  awaiting  the  report  being  put  to- 
gether by  the  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute. The  report  is  here  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  administration  is  prepar- 
ing reconunendations  on  impacted  aid. 
As  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  L(U>or  and 
Public  Welfare  I  believe  our  subcommit- 
tee will  conduct  hearings  on  this  subject 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  I  maintain, 
however,  that  changing  the  method  of 
allocation  in  an  appropriations  bill  is  not 
the  way  to  accomplish  an  end  which  may 
be  equitable  and  for  this  reason  I  sup- 
port the  recommendation  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia. 


Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  increase  the  total  amount 
of  dollars  going  to  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPONO.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  does  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  happy  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  I  commend  iiim  for 
the  Introduction  of  the  amendment.  I 
am  glad  to  be  a  cosiwnsor. 

Mr.  SPONO.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONO.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor from  Virginia  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  if  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to,  it  would 
neither  increase  nor  decrease  the 
amount  of  money;  it  would  leave  the 
total  amount  of  money  as  it  was  before. 
We  would  be  in  the  same  position  we 
were  before. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  every 
single  administration  has  always  come 
before  the  legislative  committee  and 
said,  "We  are  going  to  change  the  im- 
pacted area  fimd."  Up  to  date,  the  com- 
mittee held  relatively  firm  and  we  did 
not  do  it;  we  did  not  do  it  in  the  next  bill, 
nor  did  we  do  it  in  the  original  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  point  of  order  on 
this  bill,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  for- 
gotten when  the  appropriations  bill 
came  up.  They  simply  forgot  to  make 
the  point  of  order.  We  cannot  make  the 
point  of  order  on  it  here  in  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  this  will  Uke 
care  of  the  situation  and  put  the  matter 
back  where  it  is  to  permit  operation  for 
tlie  remaining  portion  of  the  school  year 
pending  a  future  revision  of  the  Im- 
pacted area  aid;  and  we  can  proceed  on 
the  program  we  have  had  to  date. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  SPONO.  I  yield.  \ 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  1  wish 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  offering 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  seems 
eminently  fair.  • 

School  areas  that  have  depended  on 
these  funds  have  made  their  plans.  The 
school  year  is  more  than  half  over  and 
I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  change 
the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  If 
the  rules  are  to  be  changed  It  should 
be  done  after  hearings  in  committee; 
and  It  should  not  be  done  on  the  floor 
of  this  Chamber. 

I  Join  my  colleague  In  recommending 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment. 
Mr  SPONO.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  SPONO.  I  yield. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  wish  to  make  two  very  short 
points.  First,  of  course,  many  school  dls- 
ti  icte  have  already  started  on  their  fiscal 
year;  many  of  them  started  January  1. 
Therefore,  In  rewriting  the  formula  in 
this  Instance  we  would  do  great  damage 
to  them  if  we  were  to  cut  out  funds  from 
the  impacted  aid  area.  I  certainly  hope 
this  will  not  be  changed. 

We  have  discussed  this  subject  very 
much  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  the 
last  few  days.  I  hope  the  legislative  com- 
mittee takes  up  this  matter,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  proper  time,  with  8 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  gone  and.  as 
the  Senator  said,  6  or  7  months  of  the 
school.  In  many  instances,  2  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  some  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts has  passed.  This  would  be   the 
wrong  time  and  wrong  vehicle  to  change 
this  program. 
Mr.  SPONO.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  name 
of    the   Senator   from   Maryland    (Mr. 
Tydings)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bvrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  no  recommendation  whatever 
from  the  conmiittee  to  accept  this 
amendment.  I  wish  to  point  out,  however, 
that  this  language  Is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

If  someone  had  made  a  point  of  order 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  would 
liave  been  knocked  out.  However,  inas- 
much as  no  one  did  that  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  It  became  part  of  the 
House  bUl  and  nothing  was  said  about 
tlie  point  of  order. 

Frankly,  this  language  was  not  dis- 
cussed, that  I  recall,  in  the  subcommittee 
at  all.  There  may  have  been  some  pass- 
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ing  references  to  it.  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  new  language  In  the  bill,  but 
that  would  not  be  unusual  because,  as 
Senators  know,  we  met  quite  hurriedly, 
immediately  after  the  House  passed  the 
bill  and  we  had  more  problems  in  the 
money  part  of  the  bill  and  other  impor- 
tant policy  measures  In  the  bill.  We 
wanted  to  get  It  moving  and  get  it  to 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  this  does.  It 
is  legislation  and  It  does  change  the 
formular-whether  it  changes  the  for- 
mula in  the  right  way  or  the  wrong  way 
I  am  not  too  familiar. 

I  undersUna  Uiat  there  Is.  as  all  ofus 
know,  a  great  deal  of  sentiment.  TTie 
President  sent  up  a  message  asking  that 
the  committee  look  at  this.  To  strike  out 
this  language  would  leave  us  where  we 
are.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  the  school  districts  have  reUed  upon 
this  formula.  I  personally  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment,  but  I  want 
to  assure  the  Senator  I  cannot  speak 
for  members  of  the  committee  because 
it  is  In  the  bill.  ^       ^    ., 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  to  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  he 
deems  desh-able.  ,   ,  , 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want'to  say— and  I  guess  I  have  already 
said  it.  but  there  were  not  many  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  at  the  time— that  I  do 
not  like  to  be  in  the  position  of  one  who 
had  an  amendment  which  was  accepted 
and  then  wants  aU  other  amendments 
rejected.  However,  eariler  in  the  after- 
noon I  made   the   observation  that  it 
seems  too  bad  that  we  cannot  get  ttiis 
HEW   bill   through  conference,  to  the 
President,  get  it  signed,  and  be  doing 
business  on  an  appropriation  bill  and  not 
be  fooling  around  with  not  only  continu- 
ing resolutions  but  also  resolutions  that 
are  distorted  and  different  from  any  con- 
tinuing  resolutions  we  have  ever  had 

before.  ,,   . 

Mr    President,  I  do  not  recall  how 
strongly  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  who  apparently  wrote  this 
provision  In  the  bill,  feel  about  it.  As  one 
who  along  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Washington,  has 
worked  long  and  hard,  I  wish  to  say  that 
in  the  last  week  this  Senator  has  strug- 
gled as  he  never  struggled  before  in  aU 
the  time  he  has  been  In  the  Senate  to  try 
to  get  a  bUl  that  we  could  get  to  the 
President,  have  signed,  and  go  to  work 
on  the  fiscal  1971  appropriation.  I  felt 
if  we  started  to  hang  amendments  on 
the  bill— and  I  said  this  before  we  passed 
the  fh^st  amendment  this  afternoon— we 
are  bound  to  nm  Into  difficulties  when 
we   go   into  conference  with  conferees 
from    the    House    of    Representatives. 
There    is   no   reason   why    the   Senate 
should  change  what  the  Senate  believes 
to  be  right  because  they  do  not  want  to 
brave  a  conference.  But  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  could  have  gotten  the  blU  readi- 
ly accepted  by  the  House  and  we  could 
have  gotten  it  to  the  President  and  he 
would  have  signed  it.  Now  we  have  brok- 
en the  wall  and  we  have  three  amend- 
ments on  the  bill  already;  and  they  are 
controversial     amendments.    I     expect 
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tives will  have  convictions  with  respect 
to  those  amendments,  as  we  do  there  in 

tills  body* 

I  personally  feel,  as  does  the  chair- 
man, that  it  would  seem  this  was  a  fair 
and  reasonable  amendment  and  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  it;  but  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  obviously  much  will 
depend  in  our  conference  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  his  colleagues,  and  we  may  find  de- 
termined opposition.  However.  I  would 
certainly  go  along  with  the  chauman 
and  say  we  should  be  wilUng  to  take  it 
to  conference. 

In  honesty,  while  I  have  never  sat  as 
a  conferee  and  not  fought  for  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  or  for  the 
Senate  version— because  that  is  what  we 
are  there  for— I  am  going  to  find  it  very 
hard  to  work  myself  up  on  amendments 
that  simply  mean  another  continuing 
resolution  and  going  through  the  rest 
of  this  fiscal  year,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  we  have  never  done  before,  with- 
out Congress  facing  up  to  passing  an 
appropriation  bill. 

I  understand  there  will  be  another 
amendment  on  this  very  formula.  When 
you  get  to  fighting  back  and  forth  about 
the  formula  of  impacted  aid  funds,  you 
are  playing  with  dynamite,  and  we  may 
run  into  trouble  in  conference. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  amendments 
that  are  coming  along,  but  I  am  perf  ecUy 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  chairman 
and  I  will  act  in  good  faith,  and  if  this 
bill  must  go  down  the  drain,  and  if  we 
must  pass  another  continuing  resolution, 
that  is  all  right;  but  here  is  one  who  wiU 
not  vote  for  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion except  on  the  basis  of  the  1969  bill. 
Nobody  else  downtown  gets  a  cent  of  pay 
untU  this  year  is  over.  We  have  too  many 
downtown.  If  you  have  had  to  deal  with 
them  as  I  have  had  to  deal  with  them 
recently  and  seen  how  often  they  change 
their  minds.  I  think  you  will  decide  you 
would  be  doing  a  lot  of  good  by  having 
them  go  without  pay  for  a  couple  of 

W66ks. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  vote 
against  every  amendment  that  is  offered, 
whether  it  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
because  I  would  like  to  see  us  get  down 
to  business  and  get  busy  on  the  bill  for 
fiscal  1971. 

If  the  chairman  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment,  then  we  can  let  the  hair 
go  with  the  hide,  as  we  say  in  New  Eng- 
land. .^     ...  ,  ..J 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  say  I  would  accept  it.  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  committee.  I  Just  pointed  out  the 
history  »f  the  amendment.  I  am  not  sure 
I  will  vote  for  the  amendment.  Appar- 
ently a  majority  of  the  Senate  beUeve  in 
this  amendment.  So  the  Senator  from 


New  Hampshire  and  I  can  vote  "noV  if 
we  call  the  roU,  but  I  think  the  amend- 
ment will  carry. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  trying  to  save 

a  little  time. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  may  I  m- 
quire  how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  21  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  without 
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belaboring  this  matter.  I  would  like  to 
say  this  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. First,  I  have  no  wish  to  weigh  thla 
bill  down  with  amendments.  Second,  it 
seems  to  me  the  position  of  the  House 
was  somewhat  impaired  in  that  a  point 
of  order  would  have  prevailed  against 
the  language  we  are  trying  to  take  out, 
if  that  point  of  order  had  been  raised. 
Consequently.  I  am  merely  trying  to  join 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  the 
patron  of  a  successful  amendment  to  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPONO.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  WiU  the  Senator  ex- 
plain for  the  record  exactly  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  apportionments  to  the 
various  districts  smd  the  various  classes 
between  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
and  the  provision  of  the  amendment,  if 
it  were  adopted? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Under  the  pro\-ision  put 
In  by  the  House,  category  A  children 
would  receive  90  percent  of  their  entitle- 
ment. Category  B  children  would  receive 
approximately  72  percent  of  their  entitle- 
ment. If  the  program  continues  as  it  was 
contained  in  the  bill  that  we  passed  in 
December,  which  was  vetoed  and  as  it  has 
trmdltlonally.  each  category  would  receive 
78  percent  of  their  entitlements  this  year. 
In  terms  of  money,  no  money  is  added. 
The  same  amount  of  money  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed. What  the  amendment  changes 
is  the  way  the  money  *-ill  be  distributed. 
The  Senator  from  Rh<Se  Island  was 
prepared,  had  we  gone  into  lengthy  de- 
bate, to  put  in  the  Record  the  distribu- 
tion based  on  1969  I  hope  he  will  still 
do  so.  Some  congressional  districts  will 
receive  less,  and  some  will  receive  more. 
But  the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  that  we  should  not  change  the 
formula  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
imd  in  an  appropriations  bill.  We  should 
leave  the  study  of  the  entire  impacted 
aid  program  up  to  the  proper  legisla- 
tive committee  and  any  recommenda- 
tons  for  change  should  come  through 
that  committee. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  say  so.  I  think 
there  Is  great  equity  in  his  proposal,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  I  think  we  must  rec- 
ognize— and  we  have  in  former  bills  rec- 
ognized— that  class  A  children  are  the 
ones  who  actually  live  on  military  bases 
and  are  brought  into  those  areas  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  live  on  those 
bases. 

They  do  not  pay  taxes  on  property. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  cases  the 
property  that  they  live  on  takes  off  very 
greatly  from  the  tax  potential  of  their 
counties.  It  has  been  my  feeling  that 
they  should  come  first,  and  we  have  put 
them  first  in  bills  prior  to  this  time. 

I  thoroughly  agree  that  this  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  modified  and  changed. 
I  cannot  see  the  situation  of  class  A 
children,  in  a  poor  county,  where  a  great 
big  miliury  base  has  been  put  and  half 
the  property  has  been  taken  off  the  rolls, 
as  comparable,  for  Instance,  to  that  of 
Fairfax  County  in  the  State  so  well  rep- 
resented by  the  Senator  from  VirgirUa. 
or  to  that  in  Montgomery  County  or 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  where  lit- 
erally thousands  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees live  and  have  their  permanent 
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homes,  and  pay  their  taxes.  I  do  not 
think  the  two  situations  are  similar. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  matter  be- 
ing taken  to  conference,  but  I  see  a  very 
great  difference,  in  equity,  between  the 
two  classes  of  children,  and  the  counties 
where  those  two  classes  can  be  found. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  correct,  but  there  is  also  the  fact  that 
the  class  A  children  are  funded  twice 
as  high  as  class  B  children  by  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  that  they  are  not 
treated  the  same  even  under  this  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  have  no  objection.  If 
the  leaders  wish,  to  taking  it  to  confer- 
ence. I  think  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  handle  in  conference.  I  suspect 
I  may  be  one  of  the  conferees,  and  I  sus- 
pect we  are  going  to  have  very  great 
difficulty  about  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  no 
matter  what  we  do  with  this  bill  now,  it 
is  likely  to  be  difficult  in  conference. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  an  effort,  not  to 
increase  the  gross  amount  of  money  in- 
volved, but  to  shift  the  money  from  one 
pigeonhole  into  a  combined  area  of  two 
pigeonholes,  to  the  extent  of  $505  million. 
Following  the  disposition  of  this 
amendment.  I  Intend  to  offer  another 
amendment,  which  will  have  for  its  pur- 
pose a  different  arrangement  of  that  $505 
million.  The  thrust  of  my  amendment  Is 
this;  That  any  school  district  having  75 
percent  or  more  of  its  children  in  class  A 
and  class  B  will  be  entitled  to  a  95-per- 
cent payment  of  its  entitlement.  There 
are  120  scho<ds  in  America  in  that  cate- 
gory of  75  percent  or  more.  When  that 
proportion  is  reached,  with  the  big  cuts 
that  have  been  made  in  this  appropria- 
tion, some  of  them  will  find  it  impossible 
to  remain  in  business.  I  mention  that 
now  to  the  extent  that  It  may  enter  into 
the  thinking  of  Senators. 

In  the  city  of  Bellevue.  Nebr..  which 
is  the  city  adjoining  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  78  percent  of  the  school  chil- 
dren are  from  federally  based  families. 
The  local  children  are  22  percent.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  budget  of  that  school 
is  furnished  by  the  local  people,  who 
have  22  percent  of  the  schoolchildren. 
There  is  a  school  budget  of  $6  million. 
Half  of  it  is  Federal  and  half  local. 

Unless  the  t)rpe  of  amendment  I  shall 
propose  is  adopted.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
mean  that  that  school  district  will  have 
to  close  its  doors  on  April  1.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  impairing  or  cutting  back  or 
that  sort  of  thing.  They  cannot  raise 
some  $580,000  that  they  are  short.  They 
simply  cannot  do  it,  and  they  are  going 
to  close  their  schools. 

There  are  other  districts  that  are  sim- 
ilarly situated,  running  all  the  way  to 
90  percent  and  100  percent;  and  they 
are  going  to  be  out  of  business. 

I  mention  that  fact  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  trying  to  get  money  where  it 
will  do  more  good,  in  the  eyes  and  by 
the  votes  of  those  who  sit  as  Members 
of  this  body. 
But  I  submit  that  when  the  impact 


of  this  proposal  Is  thrust  upon  120  dis- 
tricts located  in  some  24  States,  It  will 
not  be  good;  it  will  have  a  bad  Impact 
and  a  disruptive  impact. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  Uie  Spong 
amendment,  would  not  the  schools  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  be  in  exactly 
the  same  position  that  they  are  in  now? 
It  would  not  change  them  at  all.  would 
it?  That  is  what  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  to  say,  that  this  mere- 
ly preserves  the  status  quo  as  to  the 
distribution  of  money. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  not  quite  right 
because  under  the  1969  law  there  was 
this  90  percent  entitlement  to  class  A 
befoie  they  got  to  dividing  the  money 
otherwise. 

In  the  bill  that  we  passed  In  Decem- 
ber, that  90  percent  was  deleted,  and 
in  this  bUl  we  find  the  90  percent  back 
in  there  for  class  A.  So  it  Is  not  pre- 
serving the  status  quo.  The  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  put  the  bill 
in  the  same  shape  as  the  December- 
passed  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is  on 
the  committee,  and  an  expert,  but  I  in- 
quired about  this  from  members  of  the 
sUff.  and  I  was  told  that  the  formula  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  leaves  it  as  it 
now  is  and  has  been  for  several  years. 
Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  for  2  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I.  of  course,  support 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  I  thought 
his  proposal  was  going  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  read  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  on  page  62: 

Under  the  committee  allowance,  payments 
for  "A"  children  would  b«  at  90  percent  of 
entitlement,  the  same  percentage  as  pro- 
vided In  fiscal  year  1M9  .  . . 

Mr.  SPONO.  Yes,  but  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  should  be  aware  that  the  cate- 
gory "B"  children  also  received  90  per- 
cent of  their  entitlement  in  that  year.  All 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  preserve  the  same 
percentage  of  entitlement  for  both  cate- 
gories in  this  fiscal  year— to  see  that 
both  categories  are  treated  the  same  as 
they  were  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  both  get  90 
percent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  that  extent,  I  con- 
cur. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  AU  I  am  saying  is 
the  Senator  left  the  impression  that  it 
was  going  to  change  in  some  way.  To  my 
understanding,  it  does  not  change.  The 
Senator's  formula  leaves  it  the  same? 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  had 
understood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
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fore  I  yield  back  my  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  up-to-date  anal- 
ysis by  States  of  what  was  received  in 


1969.  what  the  1970  budget  request  was. 
what  the  conference  agreement  was, 
what  the  House  allowance  was  In  the  bill 
as  passed,  and  what  is  before  us  today. 


There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
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analysis 
Recoro, 


Stat*  and 
outlyinf  areas 


1969 
actuH 


1970  MW 

budtet        conterence 
cequtst        agfeement 


1970 

liouse 

allowance 

a^  passed 


1970  House 

allowance 

sec  6 

in  luU: 

other 

sections 

prorated 


ToW.... 

Alabama... 

Alaska 

Aiitona... 

Arkansas 

Calrtornia 

Colorado 

ConnecbcuL 

Delawar* 

Florida 

Georpa... 

Hawaii  

Idaho .. 

Illinois 

Indian* 

Iowa    

lUnsas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Main* 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michifan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshir*. 


.  IS05.89S.145    »187,O00.0O0    $585,000,000    t425.0OO.O0O      y25.OOO.000 


9.241,181 

14.731.443 

9. 187. 169 

2. 842.  356 

76.264,658 

12. 924. 352 

3. 265.  208 

2. 000. 165 

17.547.731 

16. 133, 291 

9.  520. 455 

2.707.913 

12. 924. 988 

4.159.3(3 

2.653.905 

8.664.571 

8. 407. 184 

3.447.717 

2.594.464 

25.867.892 

13.710.871 

4, 55a  314 

3,381.658 

2.593.395 

8.398.571 

4. 204, 578 

4.624,472 

3.554.294 

2, 065,756 


2,314.000 

14.963. 000 

6,685.000 

962.000 

24,648.000 

3,130.000 

1,419,000 

1.386.000 

5,377,000 

5,860.000 

5^892,000 

1,014.000 

4, 192, 000 

920.000 

139,000 

31625.000 

5i  625. 000 

790.000 

1, 624. 000 

1221.000 

S.  818. 000 

2.974,000 

936,000 

1, 122. 000 

2.031.000 

X  345. 000 

2.647.000 

1.431.000 

838,000 


10.884.000 

17,153,000 

10.699,000 

3, 192, 000 

87,314,000 

15,052.000 

3.803,000 

2. 232, 000 

20,  542, 000 

18,866.000 

11,067,000 

3,154.000 

14,990.000 

4,844,000 

3. 034.  COO 

10.093.000 

10. 140, 000 

4, 042, 000 

3,021,000 

30,126,000 

16.167.000 

5.299,000 

3.935.000 

3.020.000 

9. 781. 000 

4,897,000 

5.386.000 

4.139.000 

2.406,000 


7.792,000 

15.694.000 

8. 854,  000 

2, 234. 000 

62,  025.  000 

10, 467, 000 

2,781,000 

1,948,000 

14.189.000 

13,839,000 

8. 753.  000 

2.270,000 

10.584,000 

3, 196.  000 

1,860,000 

7,053.000 

8.314.000 

2, 725.  000 

2. 426. 000 

19.238.000 

11.825.000 

4. 187, 000 

2,685,000 

2. 256. 000 

6. 394,  000 

4.168.000 

4. 195.  000 

2. 985. 000 

1.737,000 


8  159,000 

12.185.000  I 

7,600.000  I 

2.  267.  000 

62.  030. 000 

10.692,000 

2.701.000 

1,984,000 

14,781,000 

14,719,000 

7. 876, 000 

2. 240. 000 

10,648,000 

3,441.000 

2,155,000 

7. 176. 000 

8, 807, 000 

2,925.000 

2.146.000 

21.401.000 

11.799.000 

3.764.000 

2.795.000 

2.145.000 

6.948.000 

3.478,000 

3.826.000 

2.940.000 

1,709,000 


State  and 
outlying  aieas 


N*w  Jers*y 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

UUh 

Vermont .. 

Virginia 

Washington  . 
West  Virginia.. - 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  .- 
District  of 

Columbia.. 
American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands. 


1969 
actual 


»0, 321. 881 

10, 219.  522 

16. 738. 842 

11.886.349 

2.664.431 

10.796.237 

12.601.770 

3.282.405 

9,290.582 

3,453.728 

8. 148. 582 

3.425,076 

6.763.256 

30,311.176 

7,069.317 

136.062 

35.704.596 

12,296,924 

520,634 

2, 095, 973 

1,696,509 


1970 
budcet 
request 

J3. 544, 000 
6. 662, 000 
6. 270, 000 
7, 049, 000 
2,926,000 
1.238.000 
3.595,000 
1.170.000 

517.000 
1.559.000 
3,661.000 
2. 794. 000 

677.000 
7.619.000 
1.245,000 
4,000 
6.663,000 
4,720,000 
21.000 

515,000 
1,292,000 


1970 
conletence 
agreement 


1970 

house 

allowance 

as  passed 


1970  House 

allowance 

sec.  6 

in  full: 

other 

sections 

prorated 


$12,018,000 

11.902.000 

19. 640, 000 

13.080.000 

3.098,000 

12.485.000 

14.673.000 

3.847.000 

10. 234. 000 

4.022.000 

9.618,000 

3.983.000 

7.876.000 

35.180.000 

8,223.000 

158.000 

40. 692, 000 

14,321.000 

606.000 

2.441,000 

1.976,000 


18.501,000 
9.653.000 

14,081,000 

11.472,000 
2.922,000 
7,758,000 

10. 705, 000 
2. 727. 000 
6.122,0» 
2.978,000 
7. 276. 000 
3.274.000 
5,121,000 

24.773,000 

5.648.000 

101,003 

28,427,000 

10,471,000 

368.000 

1.709.000 

1.649.000 


$8,539,000 
8.454.000 

14, 327, 000 

10.898.000 
2,201.000 
8,869,000 

10,423.000 
2. 750. 000 
7.269.000 
2.857.000 
7.339,000 
2. 831, 000 
5.595.000 

24,991,000 

5,848,000 

113,000 

29.620.000 

10.173,000 

431.000 

1.734.000 

1, 403, 000 


5,436,944  29^000        6.330,000         3,870,000  4,497.000 


Wake  Island. 


2.009.808 

6,592.297 

24,428 

240,921 


1.466.000 

6,172,000 


396,000 


2,341.000 

6, 524, 000 

28,000 

396,000 


1.929,000 

6.381,000 

14,000 

396.000 


1.6(3.000 
6,422,000 

20.0CS 

396,000 


Not*:  All  tables  based  on  1969  applications  from  school  districts. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator WiU  state  it.  ^        .  w 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amendment  be- 
fore us  Is  the  Spong  amendment,  is  tliat 

correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong).  On 
Uiis  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Louisian<\  (Mr. 
Long)  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator  from 
Utah    (Mr.   Moss),   the   Senator   from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  .  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 


ana (Mr.  LoNC> .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin 
and  Mr.  CSoldwater)  ,  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wooD>,  the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Smith)  .  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "nay. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  wsis  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  16.  as  follows: 

[No.  74  Leg! 
TEAS— «0 


Btdland 

Hruska 

McOee 


Bayb 
Ctaiirch 
Cook 
Dodd 

Pannln 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Hatfield 


Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoggB 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Easleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

ErrUi 

Alkeu 
Baker 
Burdick 


Fong 

Fulbrtght 

Gumey 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

HoUings 

Inouye 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCleUan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

NAYS— 16 

Cotton 
Curtis 
OoodeU 


Mondale 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

RiblcoS 

RuaseU 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

ThunnoDd 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  Oblo 


Gore 

Griffin 

Hansen 


Proxmire 
Randolpb 
Smith,  Maine 

NOT  VOTING — 24 


Young,  N.  Dak. 


Hughes 
Jackson 

IXMlg 

McCarthy 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Packwood 


Pastore 

Percy 

Prouty 

Sazl>e 

Smith.  lU. 

Stevens 

Symington 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Spong's  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  ,^ 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  I  will  explain  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  60.  strike  out  Unes  3  through  15 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"&:c.  407.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan, 
guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  any  ^^U- 
cant  who  has  been  convicted  by  any  court 
of  general  Jurisdiction  of  any  crime  which  In- 
volves the  use  of  or  the  assistance  to  others 
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In  the  us«  of  forc«.  trespass  or  the  seizure 
of  property  under  control  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  to  prevent  officials  or 
students  at  such  an  Institution  from  en- 
gaging In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  stud- 
ies.' 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Pre.«.ident  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes.  The  opponents  have  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
need  only  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
lates to  college  disruption.  The  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed  would  substitute 
for  the  language  used  In  section  407 
the  language  used  In  the  lest  approved 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  the  1969  appro- 
priation, section  411. 

The  difference  between  the  language 
which  Is  here  contained  and  the  lan- 
guage I  have  offered  in  the  amendment 
is  that  this  particular  provision.  407.  re- 
lates to  precisely  the  same  acts,  force,  or 
threat  of  force,  or  seizure  of  property.  In 
respect  to  college  disruptions  as  does 
my  amendment  and  the  language  in  the 
1969  appropriations  bill.  But  the  lan- 
guage before  us  does  not  say  who  finds 
whether  force  has  been  used:  hence,  it 
leaves  it  to  HEW,  as  a  practical  effect. 

We  have  testimony  where,  if  my 
amendment  leaves  it  to  the  court  and 
if  there  is  a  conviction,  that  is  it.  That 
ends  it.  The  matter  is  automatically  de- 
termined on  the  facts. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education.  Mr. 
Allen,  has  testified  to  the  following  ef- 
fect. I  read  from  page  2111  of  his  testi- 
mony on  the  appropriations  bill: 

Administratively.  It  Is  extremely  difficult 
for  us  to  do  so 

That  means,  to  play  the  role  of  police- 
man to  educational  institutions. 

Continuing  reading: 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  lo  catalog 
the  1.500.000  college  students  who  receive 
benefits,  nor  can  we  lay  down  a  uniform  code 
of  conduct  that  would  be  desirable  or  ac- 
ceptable for  all  students  In  the  country. 

Thus,  instead  of  leaving  the  question 
of  administration,  definition,  and  iden- 
tification to  HEW,  my  amendment  would 
simply  adopt  the  langtiage  used  before 
which  has  worked — and  incidentally.  350 
students,  he  testified,  have  t)een  denied 
aid  by  use  of  that  amendment — and  have 
a  court  make  the  finding.  That  is  it. 
Nothing  more  to  it  than  that. 

I  point  out,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  that  there  is  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent provision  in  the  higher  education 
bill,  section  504. 

One  could  argtie  that  they  should  be 
uniform,  but  we  went  through  this  last 
year  and  the  Senate  decided  it  wanted  a 
direct  provision  in  the  appropriation  bill 
to  which  I  have  referred;  so.  I  have 
offered  it  as  an  amendment.  There  is  no 
reason  to  bruit  this  thing  aroimd  again. 
We  simply  have  to  decide  that  something 
should  go  in  here  and  put  something  in 
which  is  administratively  feasible. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  favor 
the  amendment.  We  have  debated  this 
many  times  before.  I  think  we  probably 
should  have  even  less  than  the  provi- 
sions that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  place  in  the  law.  The  Senator  from 


New  York  is  simply  going  to  reduce  the 
provision  in  the  bill  to  the  present  pro- 
vLsion  of  law  and  I  favor  and  hope  that 
it  will  pass. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Might  I  just  say.  in  re- 
.sponse.  tliat  I  never  believe  in  going  over 
the  same  ground  again  when  the  Senate 
has  come  to  a  policy  decision,  unless 
there  i.s  some  reason  to  suppose  there  is 
a  chanjie.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  on  this 
.so  I  proiHJse  at  least  that  we  do  some- 
thing that  is  administratively  feasible. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
would  merel.v  .vugge.st  that  the  committee 
gave  this  matter  consideration  over  the 
past  year:  in  tact,  for  2  years  it  gave  it 
adequate  consideration  as  to  different 
methods  of  approach,  and  after  long  dis- 
cussion we  did  arrive  at  the  fact  that  we 
thought  the  Hoa-e  language  should  be 
adopted  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  h&s  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  (Putting  the  question.'  The  nays 
appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  may  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tions is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  Uie 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  *Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Dodo), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huchu), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  iMr. 
Jackson*,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Loifc) .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<  Mr.  McCarthy  > .  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya).  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss*,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  *Mr.  Pastork).  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton •,  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Yarborough  • ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Young  * .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <  Mr.  Gravkl  • .  is  absent  on 
oCQcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pastore  > .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Fchode  Island 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
<Mr.  LoNC>,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <  Mr.  Cook  > .  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  GoLDWATCR) .  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon 'Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Packwood),  the  Senators 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr, 
Smith),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr. 
Prouty),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Stevens  >  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT>  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe* 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  nUnois  (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37. 
nays  38.  as  follows: 


1  No.  75  Leg.  1 

YEAS— 37 

.Mken 

C.rlffln 

Murphy 

Baker 

Harris 

Muskle 

Bellmen 

Hart 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Buidirk 

Javits 

Pell 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Dole 

Mathias 

Scott 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Tydlngs 

EsKleton 

McOovern 

Williams.  N  J 

Fulbrluht 

Metcair 

Ooodell 

Mondale 
NATS— 38 

Allen 

Ervin 

Miller 

AUott 

FoHK 

Randolph 

Anderson 

Oore 

Russell 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Smith,  Maine 

Bible 

Hansen 

Sparkinan 

BoKKS 

Hartke 

Spong 

Byrd.  V« 

Holland 

Stennls 

Bynl.  W.  V» 

HolllnKs 

TalmadKe 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C 

Tower 

Curtis 

Maimuson 

Williams.  Del 

Eastland 

McCIellan 

Younit.  N.  I>ak 

Ellendrr 

Mclutyre 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Bayh 

Jacksou 

Prouty 

Chvirch 

Long 

Saxbe 

Cook 

McCarthy 

Smith,  III 

Dodd 

Montoya 

Stevens 

Fannin 

Moss 

Symington 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Yarborourilh 

Oravel 

Packwood 

Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Hughes 

Percy 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  state  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objecticm,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  toUows: 

On  page  38.  line  15.  Insert  the  follo>wlng 
after  the  word  "of":  "85  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  payable  piuvuant  to  sections  3(a) 
and  3(b)  of  said  title  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  the  Commlasloner  de- 
termines will  have  In  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  assistance  Is  provided  a  total  number 
of  pupils  of  a-hom  75  per  centum  or  more 
are  the  children  of  dependents  of  federally 
connected  parents  as  defined  and  to  all  other 
local  educational  agencies." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  seeks  to  amend 
the  language  In  tlie  bill  which  Is  legis- 
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lative  in  character.  I  therefore  raise  the 
question  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wiU  be  in  order.  | 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  fact  that  this  amendment  seeks 
to  amend  language  in  the  biU  which  is 
legislative  in  character.  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  of  this  amendment 
to  that  portion  of  the  bill  it  proposes  to 
amend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair).  The  question 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  a 
vote  without  debate. 

All  in  favor  signify  by  saying  "aye  ; 
opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  and  the  amendment 
is  held  to  be  germane. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Lwish  to 
assure  the  membership  I  shall  not  take 
long. 

This  amendment  has  to  do  with  the 
formula  which  controls  the  division  of 
funds  for  impacted  areas.  All  of  us  know 
that  this  is  a  subject  that  will  receive 
careful  analysis  and  revision  in  the  near 
future.  I  agree  that  it  is  time  to  care- 
fully examine  this  program  because  the 
original  objectives  of  impacted  aid  have, 
in  the  Judgment  of  many,  been  miscar- 
ried and  have  become  maladjusted.  It 
is  altogether  right  and  proper  that  this 
program  should  receive  a  review  and  re- 
vision. I  question,  however,  if  this  re- 
view can  or  should  be  attempted  this  late 
in  the  fiscal  year  and  on  the  floor  of  the 

The  school  districts  which  receive  this 
aid  are  operating  on  budgets  which  were 
down  almost  a  year  ago.  These  budgets 
in  most  cases  reflected  iin  anticipation  of 
what  had  become  to  be  a  normal  level  of 
funding.  Now  at  this  late  date  we  are 
imposing  severe  reductions  on  these  dis- 
tricts which  provide  education  to  the 
children  and  dependents  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. When  these  cuts  are  Imposed 
on  a  school  district  that  is  not  composed 
of  any  great  proportion  of  children  In 
federally  impacted  areas  it  does  not  make 
too  much  that  makes  a  great  difference. 
But  when  the  proportion  of  these  chil- 
dren living  on  Federal  bases,  or  children 
of  parents  whose  fathers  work  on  a  base 
and  they  live  nearby  tills  reduction  cre- 
ates a  real  hardship. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  go  to  this  problem?  In  some 
communities  a  great  number  of  children, 
perhaps  children  of  military  personnel. 
are  sent  to  school  and  they  might  com- 
prise 80  percent  of  the  school  or  nearly 
so:  while  there  are  other  locaUtles  where 
the  number  of  children  covered  by  the 
intent  of  the  bill  is  relatively  few.  per- 
haps 4  percent.  3  percent,  or  5  percent. 
Is  it  the  obJecUve  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  grant  a  preference  in  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  to  schools 
where  they  have  to  carry  a  proportion- 
a'ely  much  heavier  load? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  The  amendment  is 
designed  for  that  purpose.  It  Is  designed 
to  apply  to  school  districts  where  the 
niunber  of  class  A  and  B  students  exceeds 


75  percent.  In  these  limited  cases  it  will 
provide  95  percent  of  the  entitlement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is 
very  just  and  it  should  have  the  support 
of  every  Senator.  If  there  is  a  school 
district  where  the  local  children  amount 
to  less  than  25  percent  of  the  enrollment, 
it  is  self-evident  that  they  have  a  very 
heavy  burden  to  carry  to  educate  chil- 
dren who  belong  to  our  military  estab- 
lishment. 

I  hope  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
not  only  be  agreed  to  but  that  it  \.iU  be 
agreed  to  by  a  large  vote. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  President.  I  state  again  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  When  the  per- 
centage of  schoolchUdren  from  Federal 
property  in  any  school  district  exceeds  75 
percent  of  the  pupils  in  that  school, 
there  will  be  a  payment  of  95  percent  of 
the  entitlement  of  that  school. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  no  more  money  Is 
added  to  the  bUl.  This  amendment  simply 
changes  the  allocation  of  funds  already 
In  the  bill.  .^     ^. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  a  situation 
that  is  particularly  harsh.  In  the  city  of 
Bellevue  Nebr..  which  is  the  community 
located  next  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  there  are  rough- 
ly 10  000  children  in  that  school  district. 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  these  children 
are  what  we  know  as  federally  connected 
schoolchildren.  Only  22  percent  of  these 
students  are  local  children.  In  the  cur- 
rent year,  as  In  the  past,  that  community 
has  raised  50  percent  of  the  financing  for 
the  local  school  even  though  only  22  per- 
cent of  the  students  are  local  children. 

The  budget  for  the  current  year  is  m 
excess  of  $6  million.  ^.  ^  ■  ^     •„ 

Under  this  bUl  that  school  district  will 
be  short  approximately  $500,000  of  the 
funds  it  needs  to  continue  operation.  If 
some  relief  is  not  given  to  that  district 
they  will  have  to  close  theh-  doors  on 
April  1.  They  cannot  go  beyond  that  date, 
I  am  told.  .,  .      , 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  other  schools 
in  the  same  category— there  are  12 
schools  in  26  States— this  matter  should 

be  taken  care  of .  ^     ^    _^ii 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  understsmd  the 
amendment  is  to  aUocate  95  percent  of 
the  fimds  to  school  districts  that  have 
75  percent  or  more  of  federally  impacted 
children. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAT  .MADGE.  What  would  it  do  to 
school  districts  that  do  not  have  75  per- 
cent or  more  of  federally  Impacted 
children? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  decrease  aid 
to  them.  It  would  recognize  a  priority  in 
this  regard.  The  decrease,  however, 
would  be  only  about  2  to  3  percent  for 
each  remaining  school  district.  It  is  jus- 
tifiable on  this  basis.  It  is  one  thing  to 
apply  a  2-  or  3-percent  decrease  in  a 
situation  where  there  are  25  or  30  per- 
cent federally  impacted  children,  as  op- 
posed to  appljing  that  decrease  where 
there  are  75  percent,  80  percent,  or  90 


percent  federally  Impacted  children  in  a 
school  district. 

It  Is  not  a  horse  of  one  color  in  one 
case  and  a  horse  of  another  color  in  an- 
other case;  it  is  a  horse  In  one  case  and 
a  rabbit  In  the  other  case.  The  result  is 
disastrous. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  understand  with 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  aU  districts  would 
get  78  percent  entitlement  of  their  funds, 
whether  that  be  A  or  B  students.  Is  that 

correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Those  figures  have  been 
represented  to  us. 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  an  approxima- 
tion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  percentage 
would  they  get  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  understand 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  percentage 
would  we  get  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  were  agreed  to? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  you  know  the  Spong 
amendment  was  just  adopted.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
change  included  in  that  sunendment. 

The  Spong  amendment  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  districts  which  I  am 
talking  about,  if  my  amendment  is  ap- 
proved. It  will  be  a  cruel  blow  to  these 
schools  if  my  amendment  is  rejected. 

The  reduction  for  other  schools  under 
my  amendment  will  be  slight.  The  total 
entitlement  for  these  121  districts  runs 
about  $51  or  $52  million.  The  entire  sum 
avaUable  for  this  impacted  area  under 
PubUc  Law  874  is  $505  million.  This  com- 
parison would  give  some  idea  about  how 
slight  the  impact  of  my  amendment 
would  be  on  other  districts.  It  would  be 
the  difference  between  78  and  90  per- 
cent being  applied  to  the  base  of  $51  or 
$52  million,  as  opposed  to  the  base  of 
$505  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  I  know  something  of 
the  situation  to  which  he  has  recently 
referred.  I  understand  how  difficult  It  is. 
I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  what 
he  proposes.  But  his  amendment  may  go 
a  little  further  than  necessary. 

As  I  understand  his  amendment,  it 
refers  to  75  percent  of  the  students  of 
federally  connected  parents.  It  seems  to 
me  there  might  be  a  distinction  between 
parents  who  are  working  in  typical  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  military  reservations.  A  mil- 
itary reservation,  such  as  in  the  situa- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
referred  to.  has  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons,  and  their  incomes 
are  not  very  large.  This  puts  an  added 
burden  on  the  school  districts. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator 
might  consider  modifying  his  amend- 
ment so  as  to  have  it  refer  to  parents 
employed  at  military  reservations,  and 
thus  provide  benefits  for  those  who  really 

used  ♦'■hdT^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Perhaps  that  would 
sharpen  the  amendment  a  little,  but  the 
net  result  would  not  be  any  different 
from  the  number  of  school  districts  af- 
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fected  by  the  amendment  as  reported. 
as  related  to  the  department  tables. 

Mr.  MTTJ.KR.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  those  school  districts  are  ones 
tied  In  with  military  reservations? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct.  A 
scanning  of  the  school  districts  Involved 
will  show  this  to  be  true. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's response.  What  the  Senator  Is  say- 
ing is  that  because  of  the  75-percent  fig- 
ure, the  Impact  of  his  amendment  would 
be  only  with  respect  to  school  districts 
affected  by  military  reservations. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  main  thrust  of  it. 
There  are  some  areas  such  as  in  Indian 
reservation  regions,  but  those  are  very, 
very  small.  The  bulk  of  it — the  main 
thrust — will  be  found  to  be  In  the  mili- 
tary areas:  and  all  of  them,  In  the  case 
of  the  city  of  Bellevue,  are  military.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  Is  correct  in  his  char- 
acterization  of  that  base. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  interested  In  the 
arithmetic.  If  only  $50  million  is  involved 
in  the  areas  that  will  benefit  from  the 
Senator's  amendment,  then  they  wlU 
benefit  only  from  the  difference  between 
78  and  90  percent  of  $50  million,  which 
Is  12  percent,  or  about  $6  million.  That 
would  mean  that  the  difference  to  all 
the  other  areas,  which  I  think  have  a 
total  of  something  above  $500  million, 
would  be  somewhere  between  1  and  2  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  correct.  In  that. 
I  think,  lies  a  great  of  the  difference  in 
the  situations,  as  I  have  observed  al- 
ready. It  is  one  thing  to  vary  a  small 
percentage  of  money  in  a  school  district 
budget  by  1  or  2  percent:  but  when  the 
percentage  of  a  schools  budget  that  has 
80  percent  is  varied,  it  is  a  story  of  a 
different  character. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  Piesident.  wiD  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPONO.  I  am  interested  In  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  He 
ased  the  figure  90  p)ercent.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  give  a  95- 
percent  entitlement,  rather  than  90 
percent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  SPONO.  May  I  ask  this  question 
also?  In  the  computation  of  the  75  per- 
cent in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraslui  as  to  the  school  popula- 
tion, he  is  using  both  category  A  and 
category  B.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPONO.  Whether  or  not  they  live 
on  the  reservation  or  base  is  not  the 
criterion:  the  Senator  is  using  on  and 
off.  A  and  B. 

B«r.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct.  I  might 
say  in  that  connection  that  out  of  the 
10.000  school  children  in  Bellevue,  4,300 
live  on  the  base  and  3.500  live  off  the 
base  in  the  village  of  Bellevue. 

Mr.  SPONO.  The  Senator  is  speaking 
of  Belleviie.  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
United  States  generally.  Seventy-five 
percent  would  come  from  category  A 
and  B.  We  have  Just  voted  not  to  change 
the  formula.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  If 
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adopted,  would  be  to  change  tlie  formula 
for  Impacted  aid.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  change  it  to 
the  extent  of  giving  priority  to  these  121 
school  districts  In  the  limited  fashion 
described  by  the  amendment:  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  SPONO.  I  merely  wanted  tc  ap- 
prise Senators  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  througli? 
Mr  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.   MAONUSON.  Of  course,  if   the 
total  amount  provided  in  the  bill,  $505 
million,  in  round  figures,  for  impacted 
aid  is  not  changed,  and  then  amounts  are 
added  for  the  121  districts.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  that  would  amount  to.  How 
much  would  it  be  to  the  121  districts  as 
compared  to  what  they  would  get  now? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
computation  is.  I  have  a  list  of  all  the 
121  districts  here,  together  with  the  100- 
I)ercent  entitlements  which  they  would 
have.  The  total  of  those  entitlements  is 
$53  million  plus. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  the  total? 
Mr  HRUSKA  That  is  the  total. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  But  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  were 
not  agreed  to.  they  would  still  be  getting 
it.  It  Is  the  difference  between  the  78  per- 
cent and  the  95  percent.  The  Senator 
proposes  to  increase  it  to  95  percent. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  And  that  amount 
would  have  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
others. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  If  we  give  something 
to  the  others,  without  changing  the  total, 
we  have  to  take  it  away  from  somebody. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  the 
figures.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  was 
patient  with  the  committee,  because  the 
figures  were  not  available,  and  we  said 
the  proposal  could  be  presented  on  the 
floor. 

The  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  is  that  it  will  have  to  take 
away  from  the  other  districts  a  certain 
percentage.  The  Senator  mentioned  be- 
tween two  and  three. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  was  the  figure 
given  to  us. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  is  the  difference 
between  78  percent  and  95  percent  with 
respect  to  the  121  districts.  Whatever 
that  amount  adds  up  to  must  be  taken 
away  from  other  districts. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  appUed  to  the  total 
figure  of  $53  million:  that  is  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  right.  It  will 
have  to  be  taken  away  from  some  place 
else  in  order  to  make  up  this  priority  and 
preference,  but  may  I  suggest  tliat  when 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  moneys 
available  for  this  purpose,  much  more 
was  taken  away  from  these  schools  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  percentages.  So 
when  we  restore,  we  ought  to  give  them 
a  little  back. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  was  not  discussing 
that  question.  The  administration  pro- 
posed $202  million  as  against  $520  mil- 
lion, or  $505  million. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  we  go  back  to  that  figure? 
Mr.  MAONUSON,  No:  I  am  not  talk- 


ing about  the  figures.  If  I  had  my  way.  I 
would  like  to  add  all  these  figures,  but  the 
committee  would  not  go  along  with  It 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  with  this 
final  statement :  This  is  a  matter  of  emer- 
gency, and  not  a  matter  of  scaling  down 
the  efforte  of  the  school  districta  in- 
volved. It  is  a  matter  of  putting  them 
totally  out  of  business  In  most  of  the 
areas  affected. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  sufficient  second  to 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr  MAONUSON.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Pre.sident. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  the 
division,  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  is  too 
late:  the  result  of  the  vote  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  not  too  late 
Mr.  President.  If  it  Is  too  late,  there  la 
a  new  rule  operating  In  this  Chamber 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  move  to  reconsider,  but  the 
result  of  the  vote  has  been  announced 
on  a  division.  A  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  is  not  in  order  after  the  result  has 
been  announced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  then 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
of    the    Senator    from    Nebraslca    (Mr. 
Hrusxs)  was  rejected.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch).  the 
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Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodo)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  the  Senatdr  from  Washington 
( Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Lono)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 
the  Senator  frwn  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Syminoton),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborouoh)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  i»ecessaril>'  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  alisent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vottog.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land  (Mr.  Pastore)   would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
•nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>,  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  OoiDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  GriffdO,  the  Senators 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  HArriEtD  and  Mr. 
Packwood>,  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smiths  ,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens >  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr. 
Miwdt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
nilnois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 
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(No.  76  Leg.) 

YEAS— 31 
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NOT  VOTINCJ— »8 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  20, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

INC.  77  Leg.  1 
TEAS— 20 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  t» 
reconsider. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  naj's  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh'.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church >.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD  I .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HucH-s  I ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson  • .  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long  I.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy",  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya, the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) , 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long).  If 
presmt  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  Ooldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Smith)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  at>sent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
is  absent  oa  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SMrrn).  If 
present  and  yoting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 
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So  Mr.  Hruska's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  _ 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  It  Is  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Murphy:  On  page  26. 
lines  22  and  23.  strike  out  "$252,393,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$262,393,000". 

On  page  27,  line  5,  strike  out  "$5,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,- 
000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes have  been  allocated  to  the  Senator 
from  California.  How  much  time  does  he 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Six  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reluctant  to  move  to  Increase  the  fimds 
In  the  Lalx)r-Hew  appropriations  bill  be- 
fore us  today  In  view  of  the  budgetary 
problems,  and  I  would  not  do  so  if  I 
did  not  feel  so  strongly  about  the  drop- 
out prevention  program.  The  dropout 
prevention  program  is  not  a  partisan 
matter;  rather,  it  Is  a  priority  education 
program  that  has  great  promise  and 
potential  In  bringing  about  some  of  the 
educational  changes  and  Improvements 
that  are  dlrely  needed  by  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  dropout  prevention 
program  was  authored  by  me  in  1967 
and  It  was  Incorporated  into  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  amend- 
ments of  that  year.  The  program  was 
drafted  in  consultation  with  some  of 
the  leading  educators  in  the  country  in- 
cluding Dr.  James  Conant.  It  wets  draft- 
ed because  I  felt  that  both  for  society's 
sake  and  for  the  students'  salw,  we  can 
not  allow  1  million  youngsters  to  drop 
out  of  school  each  year.  This  is  par- 
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ticularly  true  In  view  of  the  fact  Uiat 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  education  ex- 
plosion and  a  technological  revolution, 
making  a  high  school  education  or  the 
acquisition  of  a  skill  a  must. 

In  introducing  the  measure.  I  also 
cited  statistics  showing  that  the  high 
dropout  rates  in  our  15  largest  cities 
varied  frran  21.4  to  46.6  percent. 
As  bad  as  these  rates  were,  when  one 
focuses  on  the  poverty  schools  within 
these  areas,  the  dropout  rate  is  shock- 
ing. In  these  poverty  schools,  70  percent 
drop  out.  These  dropouts  are  the  "social 
dynamite"  that  Dr.  James  Conant 
warned  the  country  about  in  1961.  This 
Is  the  problem  to  which  the  dropout  pre- 
vention program  is  addressed. 

The  dropout  prevention  program  was 
designed  to  give  maximum  freedom  and 
flexibility  for  experimentation  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  Under  the  program 
local  and  Sute  educational  agencies  sub- 
mit innovative  proposals  which  zero  re- 
sources on  a  particular  school  or  on  a 
particular  classroom  in  an  effort  to  have 
a  major  Impact  on  the  dropout  problem. 
-Eligible  schools  must  be  located  in  urban 
-and  rural  areas  having  a  high  percentage 
of  children  from  low-income  families 
and  a  high  percentage  of  children  who 
drop  out  of  school.  The  local  educational 
agency,  in  addition  to  securing  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  educational  agency. 
Is  required  to  Identify  the  dropout  prob- 
lem, analyze  the  reasons  the  student* 
are  leaving  school,  and  tailor  programs 
designed  to  prevent  or  reduce  dropouts. 
Purthermore.  and  most  significantly, 
the  program  requires  objective  evalua- 
Uon. 

Mr.  President,  the  dropout  prevention 
program  has  had  the  strong  support  of 
the  previous  administration.  The  drop- 
out   prevention    program    enjoys    the 
strong  support  of  Secretary  Finch  and 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr.  Allen. 
I,  of  course,  am  exceedingly  proud  that 
President  Nixon  in  his  letter  of  Peb- 
ni*ry.  to  Speaker  McCorjcack.  outlin- 
ing a  passible  compromise  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  singled  out  the 
dropout  prevention  program  and  specifi- 
cally asked  for  "$10  million  for  projects 
to  preveat  the  school  dropouU "  which 
the  President  said  are  "designed  to  find 
new  ways  to  deal  with  problems  where 
the  old  ways  have  been  found  to  be  in- 
adequate." The  President  has  identified 
the  dropout  prevention  program,  as  have 
I.  as  a  priority  program.  President  Nixon 
believes  in  this  program,  and  despite  the 
budgetary    problems,    has    specifically 
asked  the  Congress  to  increase  the  fund- 
ing of  the  dropout  prevention  program. 
Probably  the  project  that  has  gener- 
ated the  most  national  Interest  is  the 
Texarkana  one.  In  this  project,  the  local 
school  system  decided  to  entw  into  a 
performance  contract  with  private  in- 
dustry to  raise  reading  and  math  scores 
of  potential  dropouts.  Performance  con- 
tracting, as  the  name  implies,  means  the 
company  must  perform  In  order  to  get 
paid.  In  other  words,  payment  is  made 
only  for  results.  The  performance  con- 
tract In  this  Instance  calls  for  the  rais- 
ing of  reading  and  math  scores  one  grade 
level  In  80  hours  of  Instruction  for  ISO. 
Importantly,  the  school  system  Is  deeply 


Involved,  with  the  contract  stipulating 
that  when  the  experiment  is  concluded, 
the  company  must  have  made  the  school 
personnel  capable  of  continuing  the  In- 
struction method  used. 

Preliminary  results  are  most  encour- 
aging. Data  that  has  been  supplied  to 
me  based  on  February  2  testing  indi- 
cates that  the  contractor  has  raised 
reading  scores  one  and  one-half  grades 
and  math  scores  approximately  one 
grade  in  only  45  hours  of  Instruction. 
These  figures  Indicate  that  the  contrac- 
tor is  ahead  of  it.";  performance  contract. 
Also,  of  the  125  students  enrolled  in  the 
experimental  program,  only  two  have 
dropped  out  and  one  was  because  of 
pregnancy.  In  contrast,  in  a  control 
group.  10  percent  of  the  youngstJis  have 
already  dropped  out. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  hard  data,  and 
it  Indicates  that  the  program  is  work- 
ing. That  the  Nation's  school  systems  are 
following  Texarkana  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  San  Diego  is  planning  a  $2.4  million 
performance  contract.  This  is  the  first 
large  urban  school  district  in  the  country 
to  express  an  interest  in  this  type  of  ap- 
proach. I  do  know  there  are  other  large 
systems,  namely,  Detroit.  Dallas,.  Little 
Rock.  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles,  which 
are  carefully  considering  this  approach. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  unless  we  adopt  this 
amendment.  Texarkana  will  not  be  able 
to  expand  this  successful  project  to  the 
important  elemenUry  level.  This  would 
be  tragedy  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  dropouts 
are  Involved  in  crime  at  a  rate  10  times 
higher  than  high  school  graduates.  We 
are  all  concerned  with  the  riots  and  dis- 
turbances that  have  plagued  all  too  many 
of  our  school  systems.  I  believe  that  the 
dropout  prevention  projects  are  having 
a  salutary  effect  in  these  troubled  school 
areas.  For  example,  in  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis,  despite  general  student  demon- 
strations and  disturbances  in  the  area 
where  the  dropout  projects  are  located, 
the  disturbances  did  not  occur  In  the 
schools  where  the  dropout  programs  are 
in  operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  dropout  prevention 
program  is  a  no-nonsense,  practical  ap- 
proach to  education.  Some  of  the  con- 
cepts built  into  the  dn^wut  prevention 
program  are  going  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  education  programs  through- 
out this  country.  Dropout  prevention 
projects  are  required  to  spell  out  their 
objectives.  Having  sUted  their  objectives, 
they  will  be  held  accountable  for  achiev- 
ing them.  Most  importantly,  and  I  believe 
this  is  a  first  for  the  Office  of  Education, 
an  educational  audit  will  be  done  on  each 
dropout  prevention  project.  This  educa- 
tional audit  will  seek  to  determine,  in 
terms  of  student  learning,  what  the  tax- 
payer is  getting  for  his  tax  Investment. 
This  educational  audit  will  be  dor^  by 
an  Independent  organization  outside  of 
the  project  and  will  attempt  to  verify  the 
projects  performance.  This  is  in  addition 
to  intensive  in-house  evaluations  that 
wQl  be  done  on  the  dropout  prevention 
projects.  A  preliminary  outside  evalua- 
tion has  been  done  on  the  Texarkana 
project.  And  their  conclusion  was: 

Twt  resulta  Indicate  th»t  ezperlmental 
•tudents  are  doing  tlgnlAcantly  better  in 
vocabulary  and  reading  comprehension. 


Mr.  President,  the  interest  and  the  po- 
tential in  the  dropout  program  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  over  a  thousand  re- 
quests from  inde[>endent  agencies  to  sub- 
mit preliminary  dropout  prevention  pro- 
grams have  been  received  by  the  OfBce 
of  Education.  To  fund  all  these  programs 
would  take  over  $700  million.  It  was  this 
kind  of  interest  and  the  merit  of  the 
program  that  prompted  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  to  move  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization of  the  dropout  prevention 
program  from  the  present  $30  million 
level  to  $250  million  by  1974.  Obviously, 
as  the  author  of  the  dropout  prevention 
program.  I  was  very  pleased  with  this 
strong  indication  of  the  committee's 
support,  but  I  did  what  perhaps  is  un- 
heard of — I  urged  my  committee  col- 
leagues not  to  raise  the  authorization 
level  by  that  magnitude.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  dropout  prevention  program 
was  not  intended  to  take  care  of  all  the 
dropouts.  Rather,  its  intent  was  to  iden- 
tify and  attack  some  of  the  worst  situa- 
tions in  the  country  by  establishing 
highly  visible  demonstration  projects 
that  are  large  enough  to  have  significant 
impact,  while  at  the  same  time  small 
enough  in  number,  to  be  carefully  moni- 
tored and  evaluated  so  that  their  success 
could  be  assured  and  duplicated  in  oUier 
sections  of  the  country.  These  educa- 
tional research  and  development  efforts, 
the  dropout  prevention  projects,  are  live 
educational  laboratories  whose  work  has 
great  national  interest  and  Implication 
in  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  persist- 
ent domestic  problems  confronting  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  National  Edu- 
cation Journal  of  December  1966,  the 
following  statement  appeared  with  re- 
spect to  educational  change  and  reform : 

One  often  gets  the  eerie  Impression  of  huge 
clouds  of  educational  reform  drifting  back 
and  forth  from  coast  to  cocist  and  only  oc- 
casionally touching  doim  to  blanket  an 
actual  educational  institution. 

The  dropout  prevention  program  is 
causing  educational  waves.  The  dropout 
program  is  "touching"  actual  educa- 
tional insUtutions.  The  dropout  preven- 
tion program  will  produce  change  and 
will  bring  about  reform  that  will  not 
only  touch  the  particular  educational 
system  Involved  but  also  educational 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  my  statement 
has  made  it  clear  that  this  is  a  priority 
education  program.  Although  it  appar- 
ently does  not  have  the  pwlitlcal  muscle 
of  some  of  the  other  programs,  the  re- 
sults to  date  are  most  encoiu-aging.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
singled  out  this  program  as  a  priority 
program  and  urged  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $10  million,  the 
amount  provided  in  this  amendment,  in 
his  February  2  message  to  Speaker  Mc- 

CORMACX. 

The  dropout  prevention  program  has 
enjoyed  the  strong  support  of  the  pre- 
vious administration,  and  as  Just  Indi- 
cated, the  Nixon  administration.  It  has 
enjoyed  considerable  support  within  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
1968,  the  funding  of  the  program  was  in- 
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creased  to  $20  million  in  a  Senate  floor 
vote  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should 
overwhelmingly  adopt  this  amendment 
so  that  we  can  bring  about  badly  needed 
educational  reform  in  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  various 
information  relating  to  the  dropout  pre- 
vention program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I.vsTANces  OF  Educational  Chawce  Throvch 
TnxK  VIII   or   ESEA 
1    Invotrement  of  PHvate  Business  and  In- 
dustry in  the  Educational  Process:  The  Dade 
County  Talent  Development  Program,  Miami. 
Florida,  Involves  a  work-experience  program 
using  business  and  Industrial  resources  such 
as    local    meat-packing    firms,    landscaping 
firms  office  machine  firms,  etc.  IBM  Is  work- 
ing ^^ith  the  project  In  providing  communi- 
cation  skills   to   students.   Hlaleah   General 
Hospital  Is  training  attendanU  and  hosplUl 
workers.  Project  STAY  In  St.  Louis  has  work 
study  programs  with  McGraw-Hill,  Sinclair 
Oil  Famous  Barr  Department  Store,  and  sev- 
eral local  hospitals.  Bell  Telephone  provides 
work-study  skills  with  promotion  and  wage 
increase  as  school  progress  and  skills  devel- 
opment are  shown.  In  Project  KAPS  In  Baltt- 
more   the  C  and  P  Telephone  Company  and 
local   hospitals   are  developing  communica- 
tion skills  and  hospital  training  for  students. 
The  Dropout  Prevention  Project  In  Chautau- 
qua New  York  Includes  paid  work-experience 
programs  with  local  supermarkets,  summer 
campa,  landscaping  firms,  etc. 

2.  Reform  and  Reneval  of  School  Struc- 
ture   and    Organization:    Each    of    the    10 
funded  projects  Is  working  toward  eUmlna- 
tlon  of  unproductive  InstrucUonal  programs, 
of    outmoded    curricula,    and    of    factllUes 
which  do  not  yield  sought-after  objectives. 
Project  EMERGE  in  Dayton  has  one  compo- 
nent In  which  studente  receive  special  study 
skills    away    from    the    regular    school.    In 
Seattle,  a  newly -organized  Personal  Devel- 
opment Academy  will  provide  Individualized 
instruction  for  studenU  with  special  prob- 
lems. In  FaU  Blver,  "mlcroprojects*  or  smaU 
grants  will  be  given  to  teachers  with  suc- 
cessful  Ideas  for  school  Improvement.  Fall 
River    will    also   Institute    an    experimental 
science  program,  an  IPI  math  program,  and  a 
spedally-adspted  English  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  In  that  city.  St.  Louis 
wlU  provide  coordinated  after-school  acUvl- 
Uea.    Miami    wUl    attempt    an    Engineered 
Classroom   to  assist   potenUal  dropouts  to 
adjust  to  regular  classes.  Baltimore  wlU  uae 
home  mstrucUon  and  counseling  for  sick, 
retarded  or  pregnant  students.  Some  teach- 
ers in  the  St.  Louis  project  will  provide  aca- 
demic instruction  on  location  of  the  Indus- 
trial eatabllshments  which  involve  studenta 
in    work-study    programs.    The    Texarkana 
project  haa  brought   schooU  In  Texas  and 
Arkansas   together   to   form   Integrated   in- 
structional centers  to  upgrade  the  reading 
and  math  of  students. 

3.  Motivating  Students  Through  Rewards 
and  Incentives:  In  Baltimore,  an  Eam-Leam 
component  in  elementary  schools  will  allow 
students  to  perform  tasks  for  which  they 
will  earn  point*.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  trade 
polute  for  school  suppUes.  games  and  toys, 
and  trips.  Studenta  who  ai«  successful  in 
the  Texarkana  project  wlU  receive  coupons 
to  redeem  for  merchandise.  Students  who 
complete  two  grade  levels  of  achievement 
»lll  receive  transistor  radios.  In  BalUmore, 
older  studente  will  contract  with  teachers  for 
something  they  would  Uke  to  do  In  exchange 
for  achieving  their  study  objectives. 

4.  Kelmxinf  Ancient  Traditions  which  In- 
hibit State  and  Local  Educational  Progress: 


In  Florid*,  the  conventional  50  minute  class- 
room "hour"  win  l>e  made  flexible  to  per- 
mit varying  amounts  of  time  to  be  spent  on 
different  subjects  according  to  individual 
student  need.  The  •  to  3  dally  schedule  wlU 
disappear  for  atudenU  with  special  prob- 
lems in  St.  Louis  which  wlU  permit  night 
classes,  special  care  centers,  schools  for  preg- 
nant girls,  etc.  SlmUarly,  In  New  York,  clubs 
will  be  developed  around  motivational  in- 
terests of  students  Identified  as  high  poten- 
tial dropouts  Batesland.  South  Dakota  will 
establish  teacher  aides  to  assist  Indian  stu- 
dents in  appreciation  of  their  culture.  New 
patterns  of  teacher  preparation  wlU  emerge 
necessitating  changes  on  the  part  of  col- 
leges and  universities  In  preparing  school 
staff  For  example  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  college 
students  with  inner-city  backgrounds  will  be 
hired  to  assist  younger  students  to  stay  In 
school.  Technical  assistance  will  be  provided 
through  a  Dayton-Mlaml  Valley  consortUun 
of  colleges  and  universities. 

6  Preparing  Students  for  Realistic  Job 
Education:  In  St.  Louis,  one  unit  of  the  work- 
study  component  will  Involve  students  In 
house  and  apartment  renovation  to  provide 
them  with  skllU  useful  In  construction  work. 
Many  of  the  businesses  and  industries  co- 
operating with  the  dropout  prevention  proj- 
eeu  are  providing  skills  which  will  permit 
StudenU  to  later  enter  these  organizations 
as  fully-qualified  workers.  Florida  provides 
concentrated  training  on  job  decorum,  posi- 
tive work  attitudes,  proper  dress,  and  the  Im- 
porUnce  of  being  competent  In  a  vocation. 
Seattle.  St.  Louis,  Dayton.  Fall  River,  Balti- 
more, New  York,  and  Paducah  have  Intensive 
Dupll  personnel  services  and  counseling  to 
better  prepare  the  studente  for  entry  into 
careers  and  vocations. 

6  insuring  Student  Mastery  of  Curriculum 
Skills-  New  York  will  develop  llfe-orlented 
curriculum  learning  centers  to  assess  student 
difficulties,  motivate  the  child,  and  provide 
remedial  training  as  needed.  Spe<:lal  group 
sessions  for  alienated  studente  will  be  tried. 
The  Texarkana  project  will  guarantee  raising 
the  reading  and  math  levels  of  students  by 
two  grade  levels  in  specified  time    In  Balti- 
more   secondary  tutors  wlU  be  paid  to  help 
in  raising  the  achievement  levels  of  younger 
studen^Paducah  will  establish  an  intensive 
Unit  Program  to  provide  specialized  learn- 
ing techniques  for  high  potential  dropoute. 
Miami  will  provide  a  self-Instructional  cwn- 
ter  coupled  with  part-time  work.  Seattle  wlU 
re-stnictuT«  severai  schooU  to  provide  Un- 
proved curriculum  approaches.   In   Seattle, 
small  groups  wlU  be  organized  to  better  work 
with  teachers  in  designing  new  approaches 
to  learning.  Skills  and  knowledge  to  be  taught 
win  be  organized  around  things  which  inter- 
est studente  as  in  the  case  of  Dayton,  which 
will  teach  academic  skills  by  analyzing  wel- 
fare problems.  ^ .    _      .. 

7  Insuring  Quality  and  Responstble  Teach- 
ing- At  least  two  prime  causes  of  student 
dropout  relate  to  the  teaching  ablUty  of  ataff 
and  to  outmoded  instructional  procedures, 
t)oth  ot  which  may  force  a  student  to  con- 
form to  patterns  which  he  Is  unable  to  ac- 
cept In  Paducah,  an  Extensive  Training  Pro- 
gnm  WlU  help  teachers  to  improve  theU  *t- 
tttudes  toward  disadvantaged  youth  and  to 
assist  them  In  developing  improved  pupU 
self-concepte.  In  Texarkana,  a  contracting 
agency  wlU  teach  teachers  to  utilize  ^>ecial 
equipment  designed  to  raise  reading  and 
math  leveU.  In  Baltimore,  a  private  InsUtute 
of  Behavortal  Research  will  conduct  intensive 
staff  ualning  for  elementary  teachers.  In 
South  DakoU,  teacher*  will  be  trained  to 
serve  as  resource  agente  to  provide  bet- 
ter instnicUon.  In  New  York,  staff  wiU  be 
trained  to  develop  team  concepte  In  improv- 
ing curriculum. 

8  Accountability  for  Results:  Strict  con- 
cepte of  acoountabillty  for  attainment  of 
steted  educational  objectives  have  been  ac- 


cepted by  each  of  the  iwojecte  foe  wWch 
a  grant  award  has  been  made.  Toward  this 
end,  each  project  has  vised  a  portion  of  Ite 
awaitl  to  secure  needed  technical  assistance 
not   available   in   the   school   system.    Such 
assistance  has  been  provided  by  outelde  con- 
sultanto,  such  as  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton 
and  Associates;  Educational  Testing  Service; 
regional  laboratories,  universities,  etc.,  and 
has  provided  aid  in  assessing  school  needs, 
devel<^lng   specific    performance   obJecUves, 
improving    school    management,    producing 
evaluation  designs,  etc.  In  Dayton,  an  Emerge 
CouncU  and   a  Dropout  Prevention   Review 
Board    will    bring    parente    and    community 
groups    into    closer    partnership    with    the 
school  in  planning  programs  and   insuring 
that  restate  wlU  be  achieved.  In  BalUmore, 
special  community  aides  wUl  establish  links 
lietween  the  school  and  community  to  Im- 
prove accountabiUty  of  both  groups.  In  South 
Dakota    parent-student  seminars  will  assist 
the  schools  in  reaching  objectives.  In  Texar- 
kana. an  outside  contractor  will  guarantee 
attainment  of  stated  objectives  In  reading 
and  math  with  both  incentive  and  penalty 
clauses  built  into  the  performance  contract. 
9    Independent,  Tough -Minded  Review  of 
Stiident    Educational    Payoff     (Educational 
Audit) :    For   the   first   time   In   connection 
with  grant  awards  for  educational  projecte. 
the  Office  of  Education  U  requiring  an  edu- 
cational audit  for  each  project  funded  under 
the  Dropout  PrevenUwi  Program.  The  edu- 
caUonal  audit  is  roughly  analagous  to  the 
financial  audit  and  seeks  to  determine  what 
the  federal  government  is  getting,  in  terms 
of  student  learning,  for  the  tax  dollar.  In 
addlUon  to  Intensive  program   evaluations 
required  on  each  project,  each  project  wlU 
be  required  to  have  an  educational   audit 
made  to  verify  the   resulte  of   evaluaUon. 
Such  educational  audit  wiU  be  done  by  con- 
tract  with    independent,    outside    quaUfied 
consulting  organizations  which  wlU  examine 
aU  aspecte  of  the  program  in  order  to  identify 
potential  obstacles  to  attainment  of  objec- 
tives and  to  offer  corrective  suggestions.  The 
Office  of  Education  has  arranged  a  series  of 
institutes  to  provide  training  for  organiza- 
tions which  hope  to  serve  as  educational 
auditors. 


School  Dkopoxtts 

25  percent  of  chUdren  who  enter  5th  grade 
will  drop  out  before  high  school  graduation. 

Current  national  dropout  rate  la  21.4  per- 
cent. 

SCHOOL  DROIHJtJT  PBOBLEM:  A  NATIONAL 
CONCEKN 

High  rate  of  youth  unemployment. 

Disappearance  of  entry  channeU  to  un- 
sklUed  and  seml-skiUed  JolM. 

Continuous  rise  in  crime  and  delinquency. 

Vandalism  and  riote  In  cities  overwhelm- 
ingly by  out-of-school  unemployed  youth. 

Skyrocketing  welfare  rolls. 

Loss  to  Nation  In  human  resource. 

TJNrMPLOTMXNT 

Twice  as  many  dropoute  are  unemployed 
as  high  school  graduates. 

Jobs  requiring  high  school  graduation  In- 
creased 30  percent  while  Jobs  for  non-high 
school  graduates  workers  decreased  25  per- 

UnskUled  jobs  make  up  6  percent  of  em- 
ployment opportunities. 
Dropoute  are  last  hired,  first  fired. 

Dropoute  are  involved  in  crime  at  a  rate 
10  times  higher  than  high  school  graduates. 
youth  aged  16-24  account  tax: 
27  percent  of  all  arreste. 
26  percent  of  all  murders. 
34  percent  of  all  manslaughtefs. 
49  percent  of  all  robberies. 
60  percent  of  all  rapes. 
S3  percent  aU  aU  car  thefts. 
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40  percent  of  New  York  public  school  pop- 
ulation Is  receiving  aid  to  dependent  ctall- 
dreu. 

62  percent  ot  jobleas  fathers  of  such  chil- 
dren have  lesa  than  4  ye«rs  of  high  school. 

42  percent  of  families  earning  $2,000  or 
le:>s  have  a  family  head  with  less  than  an 
8th  grade  education. 

Education  and  life  income 

Elementary  school: 

Less  than  8  years $189,000 

8  years - - 247.  000 

High  school: 

1  to  3  years 284.000 

4  years... 341.  000 

College: 

1  to  3  ye«rs 394.000 

4  years 508.000 

5  or  more  years 587.000 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  for  the  amendment.  There  is 
no  program  that  is  better  and  more 
needed.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  two 
programs  that  the  President  wanted  and 
asked  for.  this  one  and  the  experimental 
schools  program,  which  the  House  did 
not  take. 

I  hate  to  say  this,  of  all  people,  to  the 
Senator  from  California.  l)ecaus€  he  has 
fought  long  and  hard  for  the  impacted 
area  funds  for  his  great  State. 

Now.  when  the  Senator  from  New 
Ham[>shire  was  able  to  assure  the  Senate 
that  the  impacted  area  fiuids  and  the 
HiU-Biuton  funds  would  be  left  intact, 
it  was  with  the  understanding  with  the 
adn\inlstration  that  there  would  be  no 
funds  added  to  the  bill  after  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missoiui  <Mr.  Eagle- 
ton  >. 

It  made  the  thing  so  tight  that  for  a 
while  it  was  thought  they  could  not  live 
with  it  without  skimming  some  off  the 
impacted  area  fimds.  I  said  that  if  that 
was  the  case.  I  would  simply  have  to  op- 
pose any  amendment  because  I  based  my 
word  (HI  the  fact  that  we  would  have  to 
withdraw  It. 

So,  it  is  such  a  tight  balance  that  we 
feel  impelled  to  beseech  the  Senator 
from  California,  important  as  I  think 
his  cause  is,  and  much  as  I  admire  him 
for  fighting  for  It  so  hard,  in  order  to 
save  the  situation  and  to  save  the  chance 
of  getting  the  bill  signed.  I  am  impelled 
to  ask  him  to  consider  withdrawing  his 
ametulment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  thank  him 
for  his  expressions  of  support  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  the  value 
of  this  particular  sunendment.  May  I  ask 
whether  there  Is  a  possibility  in  the  con- 
ference that  this  will  get  the  attention 
of  the  conferees? 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  there  Is  the  sUghtest 
possibility,  and  If  I  can  prevail  on  the 
people  downtown  to  squeeze  a  little 
harder.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
testify  to  the  worth  of  the  program,  as 
one  who  has  been  very  active  in  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  California  has 
initiated,  authored,  and  developed  this 


program.  It  Is  tremendously  successful. 
The  leverage  Is  enormous,  because  they 
are  the  key  children  in  this  effort.  The 
analogy  to  narcotics  addiction  In  their 
case,  although  there  are  relatively  few 
addicts,  is  clear.  But  It  is  unbelievable 
what  has  been  done  in  this  field.  It  is 
sad  that  it  must  be  aborted,  even  momen- 
Urily. 

I  take  great  encoiutigement  from  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
just  said.  I  know  how  difficult  it  will  be 
for  him  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  but 
I  can  only  add.  as  one  Senator,  that  If 
on  the  administrative  side  I  can  find  some 
way  to  help  with  the  Department.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator,  too,  that  I  will  devote 
myself  to  that  end  t>ecause  this  Is  one  of 
the  worthy  new  programs  in  this  whole 
field. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  because  they  mentioned  the 
programs  in  my  State,  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  what  he  said 
about  the  programs,  those  in  Texarkana 
and  Little  Rock.  They  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  I  hope  they  can  be  further 
expanded,  because  they  have  been  so 
effective. 

I  certainly  support  the  Senator  from 
California  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  tell  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire made  an  attempt  to  add  a  little 
more  to  the  program.  We  did  not  suc- 
ceed. We  foimd  more  opposition  on  the 
House  side  in  the  first  conference  that 
we  had  than  anywhere  else.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  do  much  better,  because 
the  results  are  beginning  to  show  In 
these  places. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  we  will,  in  a  matter  of  almost 
40  days,  begin  hearings  on  a  new 
bill.  Thus,  I  welcome  the  Senator  from 
California  to  come  down  there  and  tell 
us,  together  with  the  other  people,  the 
results  of  the  program  and  I  think  that 
in  next  year's  appropriation  bill  we  will 
be  able  to  do  some  real  work  in  this  field, 
because  it  is  so  important.  It  is  the  best 
insiu°ance  we  will  have,  because  a  drop- 
out costs  us  more  when  he  drops  out  than 
it  costs  us  to  make  this  appropriation  to 
see  that  he  does  not. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  President,  with  full  confidence  in 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
his  assurance  that  in  the  conference  this 
will  get  attention,  and  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  regarding 
the  new  hearings  that  will  begin  in  40 
days,  let  me  asstire  him  that  I  will  be 
back  with  the  records  and  the  facts 
which  I  think  will  be  a  most  impressive 
record. 

Mr.  President,  reluctantly,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have 
supported  the  programs  of  aid  to  educa- 
tion in  federally  affected  areas  under 
Public  Laws  874  and  815.  These  pro- 
grams may  not  be  perfect  in  the  present 
forms.  They  might  need  some  improve- 
ment But  there  is  no  need  to  kill  the 
program  in  order  to  take  it  apart  and 
find  out  how  to  make  it  work  better.  The 
precipitous  reduction  of  funding  for  im- 
pact aid  programs  would  certainly  be 
disastrous.  The  $520  million  provided  in 
this  bill  is  almost  the  minlmimi  accept- 
able figure.  School  districts  will  still  feel 
the  pinch,  and  those  with  the  most  se- 
vere Impact  will  feel  it  the  worst. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  proposing  an  amendment 
which  would  protect  these  districts  with 
extremely  heavy  impact  from  the  hard- 
ship which  they  would  suffer  even  at  the 
present  appropriation  level.  The  amend- 
ment would  insure  that  school  districts 
where  75  percent  or  more  of  the  stu- 
dents are  federally  connMted  will  re- 
ceive 95  percent  of  their  full  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Law  874.  IMstricts 
with  such  an  extreme  impact  naturally 
depend  more  heavily  than  others  on  Pub- 
lic Law  874  funds  in  meeting  their  educa- 
tional obligations. 

Senator  Hruska's  amendment  is  ap- 
propriate and  fair  because  it  directs  tlie 
funds  to  the  areas  of  the  sharpest  need 
while  still  providing  substantial  assist- 
ance to  areas  where  the  need  is  less  se- 
vere but  nonetheless  real. 

Congress  has  for  the  past  20  years  re- 
peatedly endorsed  the  concept  of  aid  to 
education  in  federally  affected  areas. 
Very  likely  the  formula  for  providing 
such  aid  is  due  for  an  overhaul.  How- 
ever, the  present  appropriations  bill  is 
not  the  proper  vehicle  for  bringing  about 
a  revamping  of  the  system.  We  must 
amend  the  formula  If  we  want  to  change 
the  results,  but  we  should  not  merely 
adjust  the  appropriation  arbitrarily.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  must  fully  fund 
every  Item  authorized,  but  that  we  must 
remain  substantially  true  to  our  an- 
nounced intent  in  a  matter  such  as  this. 
For  almost  20  years  educators  across  the 
country  have  depended  on  the  Public 
Law  874  program.  We  carmot  cut  them 
off  without  fair  warning. 

Recently  the  Impacted  aid  program  has 
come  In  for  more  and  more  criticism. 
Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  hold  the  line 
now  imtil  we  can  find  out  what  is  wrong. 
The  appropriation  provided  In  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  comparable  to  the  amount 
provided  In  fiscal  year  1969.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, even  this  amount  will  not  be  com- 
pletely comfortable  for  school  districts. 
They  will  feel  the  pinch.  But  Senator 
Hruska's  amendment  will  ease  the  pain 
where  it  hurts  the  worst.  On  the  whole, 
I  feel  that  this,  perhaps.  Is  the  best  we 
can  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore third  reading,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  blU. 
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The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  Is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD>,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  LoNC» ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MetCalD,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORE),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oliio  (Mr.  Yoomc),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  tlie  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  officially  absent. 
I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravil).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalt), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya), the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Fell),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  Goldwatek),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senators 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Pk«ct  and  Mr.  Smith),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentudcy  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CmiTis).  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pracr  and 
Mr.  Smith)  .  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

(No.TBLeg.l 
TEAS— «9 


Va 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

BOBgs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dole 

Domliilck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Elleuder 

Ervln 


Bayh 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Fannin 

Gold  water 

Gravel 

OrUBn 

Hart 


Fong 

FulbrlKht 

OoodeU 

Gore 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Ma^uson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 31 


Miller 

Mondala 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcolf 

RusseU 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  MaUie 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

WUllams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Hatfield 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Long 

McCarthy 

MetcaU 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Packwood 


Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Saxbe 

Smith,  111. 

Stevens 

Sj-mlngton 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  Ohio 


SO  the  bill  (HH.  15931)  was  Pa^«*j 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
movethat  the  Senate  ins^t  on  its^end' 
ments  and  request  a  conference  with  toe 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
^Si?  votes  of  the  two  Houses  ther«)n. 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

^?motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Eagleton 
i^SrcSair)  appointed  Mr.  ^o^^- 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  Stennis  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
HOLLAND,  Mr.  cotton,  Mr.  Case  Mn 
Fong.  and  Mr.  Boggs  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  .j     *     t 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
SSSn  of  the  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
Uon,  and  Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  the  semor 
Senator  from  Washington  Mr  Magwu- 
«)N)  I  commend  him  for  his  able  a<lvo- 
Scy  I  commend  him  for  his  effe<?Uve  leg- 
S^tive  skill.  And.  on  this  parUcu^r 
mlasSe,  I  commend  him  for  his  tenacity 
and  endurance. 

Senator  Magnuson  has  now  hterally 
been  with  this  funding  measure  for  a 
number  of  months. 

The  delay,  may  I  say,  was  no  faint  oi 
his.  It  was  the  veto  action  Imposed 
against  the  original  proposal  that  oc- 
casioned the  procedure  adopted. 

For  his  work  on  the  proposal,  for  his 
splendid  guidance  and  outstanding 
leadership,  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  as 
well    are   deeply   Indebted   to   Senator 

MAGNUSON. 

Our  thanks  goes  also  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  .  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee  be 
appUed  the  same  strong  support  and 
assistance  that  have  characterized  his 
many  years  of  public  service.  He,  too,  has 
literally  lived  with  this  matter  for  a  good 
many  months  and  the  Senate  Is  grateful. 


We  are  grateful  as  well  to  many  other 
Senators  for  their  contributions.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  joined  to  offer 
their  strong,  articulate  and  most  sincere 
views.  Others  too  are  to  be  commended. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  many  others  may  be  sin- 
fiflcd  out  tis  well* 

Quite  frankly,  it  is  difficult  to  express 
in  words  my  gratitude  to  the  Senate  this 
evening  for  the  outstanding  cooperation 
exhibited  by  each  and  every  Senator, 
regardless  of  point  of  view  or  party.  It 
is  not  an  easy  task  for  any  one  of  us 
to  give  up  commitments,  engagements, 
and  the  like  for  the  sake  of  undertaking 
Senate  business  on  a  Saturday  evening. 
I  am  confident  the  Senate  appreciates 
the  unusual  circumstances  that  prevailed 
in  calling  for  such  a  session.  Not  only 
did  the  matter  of  the  Labor-HEW  bill 
remain  as  a  priority  item,  but  on  Monday 
next,  by  previous  order,  the  Senate  al- 
ready agreed  to  begin  its  consideration 
of  the  voting  rights  measure — a  most  im- 
portant proposal.  Thereafter,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  Judge 
G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  So  the  workload  has 
been  full  and  the  pace  lively.  It  appears 
that  it  will  remain  so  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  cooperation. 
Our  achievements  have  been  many.  They 
will  be  more. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
7:20  in  the  evening,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  business,  with 
a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  speeches. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  FROM  MR.  GILBERT 
HAHN,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE 
CITY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  ON  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  (^RIME  IN   WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  statement  from  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Hahn,  Jr.,  the  Chairman  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  a  response  to  remarks  which  I  made 
recently  in  the  Senate  on  the  problem 
of  crime  in  Washington.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  I  asked  the  city's  leaders  to 
direct  their  energies  to  this  question.  I 
urged  them  to  concentrate  on  crime  in 
the  streets  because  unless  these  essential 
channels  of  human  contact  are  freed 
from  terror  and  restored  to  reasonably 
safe  usage  in  all  segments  of  the  District, 
there  is  little  hope  of  restoring  the  shat- 
tered communal  life  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. To  that  end,  I  suggested  that  the 
Mayor,  the  Police  Chief,  and  other  city 
authorities  come  up  with  a  plan  to  cut 
street  crime  50  percent  in  the  near  future. 

In  his  statement  to  me,  Mr.  Hahn  has 
written  a  very  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  situation.  He  discusses  both  the  im- 
mediate aspects  of  the  problem  of  crime 
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and  also  cites  some  relevant  long-range 
considerations.  Of  the  remedies  which 
lie  proposes.  Congress  has  already  en- 
acted some  into  legislation,  at  least  in 
part.  May  I  add  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
e%ery  Presidential  proposal  for  legisla- 
tion directed  against  crime  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  has  already  cleared  the 
Senate. 

One  major  proposal  in  Mr.  Hahn's 
statement  has  already  been  partially 
enacted  into  law  by  both  Houses  but  even 
that  part  awaits  effective  administration 
by  the  city  goverrunent.  I  refer  to  the 
size  of  the  police  force.  Mr.  Hahn  be- 
lieves that  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
should  number  6.000.  The  President  and 
the  Congress  have  pro\1ded  for  5,100  men 
but  the  recruitment  policies  and  tech- 
niques of  the  city  authorities  so  far  have 
produced  a  force  of  only  4,500.  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  more  vigorous  ef- 
forts will  be  made  by  the  city  authori- 
ties— and  I  am  sure  they  are — to  fUl  the 
complement  already  authorized  and  to 
use  this  force  with  full  efTectiveness 
against  street  crime.  There  would  then  be 
a  basis  for  considering  Mr.  Hahn's  sug- 
gestion for  additional  expansion  to  a 
6.000-man  force. 

In  all  frankness,  I  must  say  that  it  is 
difficult  to  justify  a  further  increase  in 
the  authorized  numl>er  at  tiiis  time  if  the 
city  oCQcials  are  unable  to  enlist  those  for 
which  provision  has  already  been  made. 
I  do  not  see  that  salary  is  the  main  prob- 
lem at  this  time.  The  starting  pay  has 
been  raised  to  $8,000  and  compares  fa- 
vorably with  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Hahn's  statement  al.so  refers  to 
such  remedies  for  the  problem  of  street 
crime  as  increasing  the  number  of  judges 
and  other  court  personnel,  attacking  the 
drug  problem  and  seeking  to  combat  ju- 
venile delinquency  through  more  jobs, 
better  schools  and  vocational  training. 
The  statement,  as  I  have  said,  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit  and  I  would  hope  that 
every  attention  will  be  given  to  It  in  all 
quarters. 

However,  the  immediate  need,  as  I  see 
it.  is  for  Mr.  Hahn  to  translate  the  gen- 
eral approaches  which  are  suggested  in 
his  statement  into  specific  proposals  for 
action.  Then,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Senate,  the  administration  should 
clarify— «>ell  out  in  proposed  legisla- 
tion— what  portion  of  them  is  sought 
from  this  body. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  the  other  day, 
if  there  is  anything  further  which  is 
needed  from  the  Senate  at  this  time  to 
cut  the  street-crime  rate  drastically. 
President  Nixon  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia authorities  should  state  that 
need.  If  they  will  send  their  legislative 
proposals  to  the  Senate,  they  will  have 
not  only  my  attention  but.  much  more 
significant,  they  will  have.  I  am  confi- 
dent, the  full  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  and  the  Senate  as 
a  whole. 

I  hope  the  Chairman  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil will  consider  this  matter  with  his  col- 
leagues In  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment and  with  the  President,  without 
delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  alao  had  a  chance  to 
Ulk    with    the   Mayor,    the   Honorable 


Walter  Washington,  who  is  cognizant  of 
the  situation  which  confronts  him  in  this 
matter.  I  found  him  to  be  most  coopera- 
tive and  understanding. 

In  the  interim,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hahn's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OOVESNMCNT    OP    THE    DlSTklCT    OF 

Columbia,  City  Council. 
Washington  DC.  February  2J.  1970. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Senatok  Mansfield:    In  response  to 
your    Friday    statement,    here    are    *    few 
thoughu  of  mine  (or  curbing  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
Very  sincerely. 

On^ERT  Hahn.  Jr. 
Chairman,  City  Council. 

Reply  to  Senator  Mansfield 

Senator  Mansfield  has.  as  be  did  Friday, 
repeatedly  challenged  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia leadership  to  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram for  reducing  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  50'.  . 

I  have  a  four  point,  short  term  program 
for  attack  on  the  problems  of  crime,  which 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  support.  These  are 
not.  for  the  most  part,  new  or  radical. 

An  attack  on  the  hard  drug  problem,  par- 
ticularly heroin  addiction; 

An  attack  on  juvenile  delinquency  ( which 
accounts  for  over  50'<  of  all  crime)  through 
jobs,  better  schools  and  vocational  training; 

An  end  to  delays  In  trials  and  the  whole 
administration  of  Justice  from  arrest  to  re- 
habilitation, aa  well  as  a  simplification  of 
trials;  and 

A  further  Increase  In  police  presence  and 
the  sophistication  of  the  criminal  enforce- 
ment process. 

We  do  not  know  all  the  causes  of  crime — 
nor  can  we  be  stire  we  know  even  what  some 
of  the  cures  are.  We  can  only  be  sure  that 
crime  will  start  to  come  under  control  and 
diminish  when  moat  of  society — that  Is  to  say 
all  of  us — want  4rlme  to  end.  And.  no  amount 
of  police.  Judges.  Jails  and  money  can  have 
more  than  a  partial  effect  on  crime  until  all 
of  us  want  crime  ended. 

What  I  say  here  is  for  the  short  term 
only  and  Is  not  In  place  of  long  range 
programs.  I  support  the  belief  that  bad 
housing,  bad  environment,  bad  schools  and 
a  lack  of  Jobs,  as  well  as  many  other  social 
Ills  that  require  Improving  contribute  to  the 
climate  of  crime.  I  support  massive  programs 
of  social  reforms,  because  they  are  right  and 
because  logically  Inequality  of  possession  and 
Inequality  of  opportunity  In  an  open  society 
ought  to  be  a  long  term  and  basic  contribu- 
tor to  crime. 

Almost  two  years  ago.  I  made  a  speet.h.  fol- 
lowing a  door-to-door  election  campaign 
through  the  City  In  the  Winter  and  Spring  of 
19M.  I  then  found  that  the  uppermoat 
thought  on  the  mind  In  the  City  was  fear  of 
crime. 

At  that  time,  with  relation  to  the  short 
term  solutions  to  crime,  I  said  that  we  should 
emphasize  two  solutions:  one,  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  police  and  the  other  to  speed 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Then.  I  said  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
police  force  should  be  doubled,  from  Its  then 
level  of  3.000  to  6.000.  A  good  deal  of  progrwa 
has  been  made  In  this  one  area.  Prcaldent 
Johnson  pushed  the  authorized  strength  to 
4,100  and  President  Wxon  to  5.100  The  force 
actually  now  stands  at  about  4,500  and  Is  l>e- 
iDg  lncrcas«d  in  numbers  and  sophistication, 
lu  leadership  under  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  Is  ex- 
cellent: and  It  has  successes  such  as  Its  han- 
dling of  the  November  15,  1060  protest  march 
on   Washington  to  lU  credit.   We  hear  l«sa 


now  about  police  brutality  and  community 
complainu  about  police.  This  Is  good.  The 
community  seems  now,  for  the  most  part,  to 
support  the  police.  To  the  extent  that  we 
have  slowed  down  the  rise  of  crime  in  the 
City,  the  Increased  police  force  must  take 
the  largest  credit.  We  must.  I  think,  continue 
to  increase  the  force  to  6.000  men  and  com- 
plete the  upgrading  of  training  and  sophls- 
tlcaUon  of  the  police  that  I  called  for  la  1968. 
If  we  are  to  cope  with  the  rising  tide  of 
crime  and  maintain  our  liberal  tradition  of 
arrest  by  warrant,  search  by  warrant,  rapid 
arraignment  before  a  magistrate,  immediate 
availability  of  counsel,  lack  of  resort  to  forced 
confessions,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  desirable 
safeguards  built  into  our  system  of  adminis- 
tration of  justice  at  the  level  of  arrest  and 
pre-trial  procedure,  then  we  have  no  option 
but  to  continue  to  Increase  the  number  of 
police  and  the  sophistication  of  their  train- 
ing and  equipment. 

At  the  same  time,  in  1968.  I  called  for  a 
doubling  or  tripling  of  the  number  of  judges 
In  all  courts,  court  aides,  probation  officers, 
psychiatrists,  prosecutors  on  all  levels.  FOr 
I  felt  then,  aa  I  do  now,  that  an  Increase 
In  the  police  presence  would  have  a  limited 
effect  without  speedy  trials.  In  this  respect, 
there  has.  as  yet,  been  no  significant  Increase 
In  the  Judges,  courts,  prosecutors,  court  per- 
sonnel or  Indeed  the  penal  system. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  new 
Superior  Court  which  would  Increase  the 
number  of  Judges  from  27  In  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  to  50  In  the  new  Superior 
Court,  and  a  corresponding  Increase  In  per- 
sonnel. This  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate,  has 
yet  to  be  favorably  considered  In  the  House. 
And  the  House  District  Committee  has  pro- 
posed reducing  the  number  of  Judges  from  50 
to  40.  Whatever  reasons  there  are  for  opposi- 
tion In  the  House,  they  should  be  put  aside 
to  permit  President  Nixon  to  appoint  23 
additional  judges  Into  our  judicial  system 
and  to  add  to  other  needed  court  personnel, 
including  prosecutors. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessions  has  a  back- 
log of  2.000  criminal  cases. 

There  is  a  two  to  three  thousand  criminal 
trial  backlog  In  the  District  Court,  with 
delays  In  trials  running  up  to  a  year,  even 
though  there  has  been  some  recent  Improx-e- 
ment.  Our  system  of  release  without  money 
ball  prior  to  trial,  certainly  Just  to  the  indi- 
vidual defendant,  becomes  a  destroyer  of 
justice  and  a  danger  to  the  community,  when 
It  contributes  to  deliberate  delays  In  trials, 
a  diminution  of  guilty  pleas  in  proper  cases 
and  a  rising  volume  of  Jury  trials. 

I  see  no  alternative  but  a  drastic  increase 
in  the  number  of  judges  and  an  emphasis 
on  current  trials.  The  present  proposal  for 
pre-trial  detention,  which  appears  to  have 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  de- 
fendants cannot  l>e  a  substitute  for  enough 
Judges  to  try  every  case  within  a  few  weeks. 
Men  out  of  Jail,  awaiting  trial  for  6  to  18 
months  cannot  usually  get  or  retain  gainful 
employment — and  we  are  not  doing  them  or 
society  any  service  by  permltUng  this  situa- 
tion to  continue. 

Bad  aa  the  situation  is  In  District  Court, 
In  our  Juvenile  Court  It  Is  even  worse.  There 
Is  a  6.000  backlog  of  juvenile  cases,  with  a 
typical  length  of  time  of  18  months  from  ar- 
rest to  trial.  Nothing  is  aa  devastating  as  de- 
lay In  the  disposition  of  Juvenile  cases,  par- 
ticularly a  youth's  first  confrontation  with  a 
Court  Even  if  the  Court  reorganization  plan 
were  to  t>e  adopted  tomorrow,  merging  Juve- 
nile Court  with  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, the  backlog  will  rise  to  10.000  cases 
and  an  increase  In  delays  of  Juvenile  trials. 
As  I  said  in  1968.  In  a  proper  attention  to 
providing  deserved  protection  for  defend- 
ants, the  right  to  counsel.  Jury  trials.  In- 
sanity defense,  evidentiary  protections,  we 
have  made  the  administration  of  Justice 
cumbersome  and  time-consuming  and  failed 
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to  provide  the  necessary  additional  Judges 
and  other  personnel — or  the  simplification 
of  the  system  to  make  it  work. 

To  make  both  of  these  Improvements  that 
I  recommended  In  1968.  doubling  the  police 
force  and  doubling  the  number  of  judges  and 
courts.  I  estimated  the  additional  cost  to 
be  $50  or  $60  million.  I  see  nothing  to  change 
my  mind  about  the  need  for  these  reforms. 
We  must  l>e  prepared  to  make  these  changes 
and  pay  the  cost. 

Since  two  years  have  gone  by.  and  since 
my  experience  of  a  year  as  City  Council 
Chairman.  I  have  two  more  points  that  I 
think  must  rank  with  doubling  the  police 
and  doubling  the  courts  as  essential  to  the 
war  on  crime. 

These  are  drug  addiction  and  Juvenile 
crime. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  drug  addiction, 
especially  heroin  addiction  has  come  onto 
the  Washington  scene,  like  a  nightmare.  It 
appears  we  may  have  In  Washington  from 
6.000  to  16,000  hard  drug  addicts.  Some  evi- 
dence indicates  that  half  of  all  arrested  sus- 
pects are  hard  narcotics  addicts.  Although 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  this  lor  certain, 
the  number  Is  obviously  large  and  growing. 

What  U  worse  sUll  U  the  compelling  evi- 
dence that  the  use  of  hard  drugs  Is  wide- 
spread In  our  high  schools.  We  know  little 
of  what  the  attraction  Is  to  become  addicted, 
other  than  that  the  criminals  peddling 
narcotics  encourage  It  for  profit,  or  that  the 
young  try  It  because  their  friends  do  It.  We 
know  no  proven  way  of  curing  addicts  once 
they  have  become  addicts,  at  least  not  In 
any  significant  numbers — and  we  are  en- 
tirely at  a  loss  as  to  where  to  begin.  We  have 
no  successful  way  of  persuading  people  not 
to  experiment  with  drugs. 

We  do  know  that  It  apparently  takes  $45 

I  to  $50  a  day  to  support  a  heroin  addiction 

"habit".  We  can  assume  In  almost  every  case 
— ■  that  the  addict  Is  either  stealing  money  or 

is  property    to   support    his    habit    or    selling 

*  --  narcotics  to  others.  If  he  Is  stealing  property, 

we  believe  It  takes  about  2<^  times  the  $45 
to  $50  to  get  the  money.  Multiply  this  by  365 
days  a  year  to  see  the  damage  to  society  of 
a  single  heroin  addict.  These  are  figures  pro- 
vided by  Senator  Joseph  Tydings  of  Mary- 
land. 

We  are  years  behind  such  cities  as  New 
York  In  our  programs  for  providing  treat- 
ment and  counselling  for  addicts,  especially 
the  young  of  the  community.  Supported  by 
President  Nixon,  the  Mayor  has  proposed  a 
unified  program,  using  the  resources  of  the 
health  and  police  departments  to  attack 
drug  addiction  and  to  provide  200  hospital 
beds  for  treatment. 

I  would  propose  to  Implement  a  bold  pro- 
gram suggestMl  by  Senator  Tydings  for  the 
massive  use  of  testing.  Urine  testing  can  now 
establish  the  presence  of  heroin.  The  use  of 
the  test  would  enable  the  community  to 
identify  the  addict — and,  being  identified. 
It  would  enable  us  to  know  that  person  pre- 
sents a  danger  to  the  health,  safety  Rnd 
welfare  of  the  community  as  well  as  himself. 
I  would  propose  that  we  Implement  Sena- 
tor Tydings'  suggestion  that  every  person, 
adult  or  Juvenile,  on  ball  awaiting  trial,  ev- 
ery person,  adult  or  Juvenile,  on  parole  or 
on  probation,  should  be  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  ball,  parole  or  probation  to  submit 
to  these  teats  at  frequent  intervals — weekly 
If  necessary.  Certainly,  none  of  the  metha- 
done programs,  either  public  or  private, 
should  be  carried  on  without  testing. 

I  believe  the  City  Council  could  pass  regu- 
lations requiring  such  testing  within  Its  reg- 
ular police  powers  to  protect  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare  and  I  would  hope 
that  Senator  Mansfield  would  support  us. 
And  I  propose  that  the  City  Council,  while 
It  has  the  1971  Budget  before  us,  reorder 
lu  priorities  to  provide  for  massive  urine 
testing  Immediately. 
Ptnally,   In   the   area   of   juvemie   crUn*. 


Again,  we  know  only  that  Juvenile  crime  and 
disorders  are  mounting,  both  on  the  streets 
and  m  our  schools.  As  I  have  said  before,  we 
have  seen  that  the  Juvenile  Court  has  a 
6,000  case  backlog  that  will  rise  to  10,000 
cases,  even  If  new  Judges  and  court  personnel 
are  authorized  tomorrow — and  we  have  seen 
that  rapid  rise  of  hard  drug  addiction,  es- 
pecially among  the  young  that  appears  to 
cause  almost  one-half  of  our  crime. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  crimes  by  juveniles, 
whether  related  to  drugs  or  not,  account 
for  half  of  all  crime  and  the  proportion  Is 
steadily  rising.  An  increase  in  Judges  and 
police  16  not  alone  the  answer  to  juvenile 
crime. 

In  addition  to  the  drug  problem,  which  I 
have  dlsaussed  above.  I  would  offer  two  other 
suggestions  in  the  area  of  the  juvenile  crime. 
After  the  emphasis  that  I  pUce  on  curb- 
ing the  use  of  drugs  as  a  cure  for  juvenile 
crime,  the  second  emphasis  I  place  on  Jobs 
for  the  young  and  third  on  the  schools. 

The  world  of  the  young  today— and  here 
I  mean  from  the  age  of  13  years  up — U  no 
longer  related  to  athletics  and  recreation 
alone  as  a  use  for  time  out  of  school.  The 
typical  young  man  or  woman  of  that  age 
wants  a  Job  and  he  wants  money.  Where  a 
child  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  could  exist 
in  society  vrtthout  money  in  his  pocket,  this 
Is  no  longer  the  case.  And,  we  have  to  find 
a  way  to  satisfy  this  drive.  Much  has  been 
done  in  terms  of  summer  Jobs,  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  But  that  Is  not  all. 
The  need  Is  there  for  employment  the  year 
round — and  It  has  to  be  satisfied. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  cost  of  such  a 
program,  nor  can  we  calculate  Its  cost,  until 
we  find  out  whether  or  not  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  can  support  such  a 
program.  But,  we  hope  that  as  we  expand 
this  program  that  Senator  Mansfield  *  111 
support  us  In  this  area. 

We  already  know  about  the  critical  fail- 
ures In  our  school  system.  Enough  has  been 
said  of  the  money  needs  to  bring  the  aca- 
demic quality  of  our  schools  not  only  to  an 
acceptable  level  but  an  outstanding  one.  But, 
we  need  to  go  beyond  the  academic. 

Our  schools  may  need  to  work  in  new  ways 
to  meet  the  problem.  While  we  are  doing 
much  in  our  schools  to  improve  academic 
skills,  we  may  be  neglecting  a  substantial 
need  for  vocational  training  and  opportunity 
for  those  who  prefer  it.  I  call  attention,  for 
example,  to  a  small  experiment,  funded  by 
Secretary  Romney's  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  This  has  been  the 
training  of  25  young  men.  living  In  public 
housing  to  learn  housing  repair  and  manage- 
ment skills,  provided  they  remain  In  school. 
Having  Initiated  this  program.  I  am  proud 
that  It  has  been  spectacularly  successful.  I 
would  hope  that  this  kind  of  program  could 
be  Introduced  Into  the  school  system  and 
enormously  expanded. 

There  are  many  other  similar  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  could  be  added  to  the  schools  to 
meet  this  need.  It  will  be  expensive.  I  would 
hope  that  Senator  Mansfield  would  support 
these  programs  when  they  are  presented. 

As  a  leader  of  the  District  Government, 
that  Is  the  lour  point  program  that  I  propose 
to  Senator  Mansfield:  an  Increase  In  the  po- 
lice force  to  6.000:  a  doubling  or  tripling  of 
the  number  of  Judges  and  other  court  per- 
sonnel to  end  delays  in  trials  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice:  an  attack  on  hard  drug 
addiction  especially  heroin;  and  an  attack 
on  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
with  programs  for  Jobs  for  Juveniles  and  Im- 
proved schools  and  vocational  training. 


adjournment  until  11  o'clock  on  Monday 

morning  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     PERIOD     FOR     THE 

TRANSACTION         OF         ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  morning  next  following  the 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senators  may  be  permitted  to  make 
statements  during  that  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
and  that  such  statements  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
II  AM.  MONDAY.  MARCH  2,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand  in 


CONCLUSION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  routine  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  moving  to  adjourn,  for  the 
information  of  Senators  I  wish  to  re- 
capitulate the  previous  orders  procured 
by  the  majority  leader. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  an  adjournment  imtil  11 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

Following  the  prayer  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  on 
Monday  morning  next,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

Pollovring  the  address  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizoija  there  will  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Following  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  on  Mon- 
day morning  next,  the  Presiding  OfBcer, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 16,  1969,  will  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  bill  (H.R.  4249)  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  and  the  bill 
will  be  made  the  pending  business  under 
the  order  of  December  16,  1969. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M..  MON- 
DAY. MARCH  2,  1970 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordsmce  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  on  Mtmday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  March  2,  1970, 
at  11  ajn. 
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A  BOUNTIFUL  LAW  REVIEW 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  February  2i,  1970 
Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Presldoit.  for  some 
years  now  tlie  problem  of  abuses  of  the 
special  farm  accounting  principles  has 
had  my  consideration.  During  this  period, 
I  introduced  several  bills  and  consulted 
with  both  farm  and  labor  groups,  as  well 
as  individual  t&x  experts.  One  of  the 
experts  to  whom  I  refer  is  particularly 
qualified  in  this  area.  He  is  Charles  Dav- 
enport, who  served  as  the  farm  tax  ad- 
viser within  the  Treasury  Department  at 
the  time  a  favorable  report  was  Issued  on 
my  original  proposal   back  in  July  of 

1968.  He  ser\-ed  in  the  same  capacity 
when  the  Treasury  Department  conduct- 
ed a  detailed  study  into  needed  areas  for 
tax  reform  during  the  last  2  years  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  That  study 
which  adopted  the  loss  limitation  ap- 
proach contained  In  my  bill.  S.  500.  was 
the  basis  for  lengthy  hearings  held  last 
session  on  the  subject  of  tax  reform. 
Unfortunately,  the  present  administra- 
tion failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  par- 
ticular expertise  in  this  area  and  in  Au- 
gust of  last  year.  Professor  Davenport 
left  the  Treasury  to  become  a  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  California. 

Professor  Davenport  has  since  pub- 
lished an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Texas  Law  Re\1ew  which  dlsci^sses  the 
problem  of  tax-dodge  farming  at  great 
length.  This  article  was  written  prior  to 
the  Senate's  final  consideration  of  this 
problem.  However,  Professor  Davenport 
did  have  available  to  him  the  press  re- 
lease of  October  17.  1969,  at  which  time 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  an- 
noimced  its  decision  to  adopt  a  modified 
version  of  my  bill  but  with  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  excessively  high  dollar  limi- 
tation figures.  Professor  Davenport 
termed  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  as  "at  best  a  very 
poor  substitute  for  Senator  Metcalf's 
bill." 

The  issue  as  to  the  comparative  ellec- 
tireness  of  the  committee's  version  ver- 
sus my  bill  has  since  been  Joined  with 
the  result  that  when  the  bill  went  to 
conference,  the  Senate  conferees  receded 
from  any  form  of  loss  limitation  ap- 
proach and  instead  adopted  the  admin- 
istration's EDA  proposal  which  in  effect 
says  to  the  tax-dodge  farmer:  Take  your 
artificial  farm  losses  as  deductions  from 
your  nonfarm  Income  now  and  we  will 
attempt  to  recapture  the  revenue  lost  at 
some  future  date  of  your  choice. 

Professor  Davenport's  article  meticu- 
lously explains  why  he  has  chosen  the 
approiu:h  contained  in  my  bill,  S.  500, 
over  the  EDA  approach  adopted  in  the 
final  version  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

1969.  Already,  farm  and  labor  groups 
have  begun  to  express  to  me  their  dis- 
pleasure over  the  final  outcome  of  reform 
efforts  in  this  area. 


Mr.  President,  because  I  intend  to  re- 
new my  efforts  in  this  area  in  the  future 
and  because  of  the  excellent  analysis  of 
the  problem  now  available  to  us  in  the 
form  of  this  article.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Professor  Davenport's 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoid. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Texas 
Law  Review  article  entitled  "A  Bountiful 
Tax  Harvest."  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recoid.  as  follows: 

(Reprint  from  December  1909,  iMue  of  tli« 
Tex3M  Law  ReTlewj 

A  Bot-NTim  Tax  Habvsst 

{Professor  Davenport  traces  the  deietop- 
ment  of  the  'farm  loss"  inequity  and  ana- 
lyzes the  possible  remedies.  He  meticulotLSly 
examines  the  proposed  solutions  now  before 
Congress,  explaitu  why  he  favors  Senator 
Metcalf's  Bill,  and  expresses  his  fear  that  di- 
vision within  the  ranks  will  defeat  reform.) 

(By  CtaATles  Davenport,  acting  professor  of 
Uv.  University  of  CallfomU  at  DavU.  A.B  . 
1964.  Chlco  State  College:  LL.B.,  19S7.  Har- 
vard Law  School) 

I.    nmoDtrcTioN 

The  nation'*  Income  tax  law  take*  lu  form 
from  Its  various  architects.  Congress  has  the 
Initial  chance  to  structure  It.  Then  the  Treas- 
ury promulgates  regulations.  These  source* 
are  subsequently  Interpreted  by  the  court* 
In  deciding  cases  and  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  In  many  admlnlstraUve  proceed- 
ings. Each  Institution  la  undoubtedly  react- 
ing to  a  peculiar  set  of  pressures  and  to  spe- 
cial arguments  being  exerted  at  the  moment. 
As  a  consequence,  the  law  at  any  time  may 
be  something  that  Just  happened.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  a  system  growing  like  Topsey 
may  sometimes  reach  a  top«y-tun-y  result. 

At  this  writing,  several  Industries,  notably 
oU  and  gas,  real  estate,  perhapw  Umber,  and 
some  farming,  offer  this  opportunity.  This 
paper,  however.  Is  limited  to  the  "farm  loss" 
problem,  but  It  seems  likely  that  the  con- 
clusions and  analytic  techniques  set  forth 
are  equally  appUcable  In  any  case  in  which 
premature  deductions  are  allowed  for  the 
cost  of  assets.  whUe  also  conferring  capital 
gain  treatment  on  the  sales  proceeds  to  the 
extent  they  exceed  any  basis  the  property 
may  have.  Thus  the  conclusions  and  tech- 
niques discussed  herein  might  Just  as  easily 
apply  to  depreciation  on  re«l  estate  unless 
this  deduction  is  sliarply  reduced  by  the 
current  tax  reform  proposals. 

The  "farm  loss"  problem  arises  from  the 
deduction  of  capital  cosu  while  allowing 
sales  proceeds  to  be  treated  as  capital  gain. 
We  shall  first  trace  briefly  the  development 
of  the  tax  law  In  agriculture  to  ascertain  Just 
bow  we  got  where  we  are.  Then  we  shall 
turn  to  a  demonstration  of  the  benefits  af- 
forded by  the  tax  law.  Thereafter  the  areas 
of  principal  appUcatlon  shall  be  outlined, 
and  finally  some  solutions  currently  proposed 
wui  be  evaluated. 

n.    CBOWTH    or   THS   tax    RA>VC9T 

A.  A  seed  is  planted 

One  root  of  the  farm  problem  lies  in  a 
number  of  administrative  decisions  made 
very  early  in  the  game.  A  Treasury  Decision  > 
In  1915  and  regulations  issued  under  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1916  >  provided  that  the  farmers 
could  report  their  Income  on  either  the  cash 
or  accrual  method  of  accounting.  More  im- 
portantly, the  same  authority  gave  the  farm- 
ers permission  to  dispense  with  accounting 
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l>racUcea  employed  by  other  buatnease*  and 
permitted  them  to  deduct  livestock-raising 
costs  even  though  they  were  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

This  decision  seems  to  have  been  prompted 
by  several  considerations.  First,  alitce  the 
identification  of  specific  costs  attributable  to 
particular  animals  on  hand  at  year's  end 
would  have  been  very  difflcult,  the  easy  an- 
swer was  to  Ignore  such  costs.  Furtherntore, 
the  accounting  principles  of  the  time  appear 
to  have  been  unsophisticated  and  unprepared 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  segregating  and 
capitalizing  coats  associated  with  livestock 
Finally,  there  was  undoubtedly  some  notion 
that  the  average  farm  did  not  represent  the 
type  of  Investment  or  financial  acumen  usu- 
ally found  In  other  business  operations.  To 
ask  that  expensive  accounting  techniques  be 
employed  would  not  only  have  overburdened 
the  Investment,  but  would  also  have  over- 
taxed the  farmer's  financial  management  ca- 
pacity.' In  a  sense,  farms  were  Just  not  con- 
sidered businesses. 

These  early  regulations  also  addressed 
themselves  to  the  amounts  Incurred  In  the 
development  of  orchards  and  ranches.  Con- 
trary to  the  rule  for  livestock,  the  initial 
regulations  required  these  costs  to  be  capi- 
talized.' Presumably,  the  Inconsistency  of  al- 
lowing livestock  farmers  an  Immediate  write- 
off while  requiring  capitalization  of  develop- 
Dient  costs  of  orchards  and  ranches  was 
raised,  and  the  Issue  was  resolved  for  deduct- 
ibility of  both  kinds  of  expenses  when  the 
next  regulations  were  Issued  In  i919.>  Case 
law  stemming  from  this  era  Indicates  that, 
left  to  Its  own  devices,  the  Judiciary  would 
have  reached  contrary  results  for  those  de- 
velopment costs.* 

When  these  liberal  rules,  the  expensing  of 
raising  and  developing  costs,  were  formulated, 
they  had  but  one  effect  on  tax  liabilities.  The 
deductions  were  prenfiature  and  created  arti- 
ficial tax  losses,  which  would  not  have  arisen 
had  the  costs  been  properly  capitalized.  These 
artificial  tax  losses  offset  Income  from  other 
sources  and  permitted  a  deferral  of  tax  liabil- 
ities on  other  Income  until  the  farm  assets 
were  sold.  This  gross  nilsmatchlng  of  Income 
and  expense  could  be  tolerated  when  tax 
rates  were  relatively  low.  They  became  quite 
another  matter  when,  as  later  explained,  they 
combined  with  very  high  ordinary  Income 
rates  and  lower  capital  gains  rates  on  many 
farm  assets. 

The  point  of  recounting  the  historical  Is 
that  these  liberal  accounting  rules  were  de- 
veloped by  an  administrative  agency  under 
a  statute  requiring  that  Income  be  properly 
reflected.  While  exF>edlency  might  be  their 
chief  Justification,  there  Is  nothing  to  Indi- 
cate that  their  Impact  as  a  stimulant  for 
Investment  In  farm  assets  was  ever  con- 
sidered. Indeed,  that  consideration  would 
have  been  Improper.  Furthermore,  It  Is 
doubted  that  they  originally  had  any  such 
effect:  Uutead,  they  dealt  with  difficult  ac- 
counting problems. 

B.  The  flower  blooms 

Congress  discovered  capital  assets  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1021.  It  did  not  see  fit,  how- 
ever, to  Include  within  that  category  depre- 
ciable property  used  In  the  trade  or  business. 
W*  were  later  told  that  this  property  bad 
been  excluded  In  order  to  assure  full  deduct- 
ibility of  losses.^ 

Whatever  the  reason  for  excluding  these 
assets  from  the  preferred  treatment.  World 
War  n  brought  forth  a  rash  ot  condemna- 
tions, destructions,  and  sales  of  depreciable 
property  that  bad  appreciated  substantially. 
To  prevent  virtual  confiscation  of  such  ap- 
preciation by  high  wartime  rates.  Congress 
conferred  capital  gain  on  depreciable  prop- 
erty used  In  the  trade  or  business  but  pre- 
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served  full  deduction  of  losses  realized  on 
this  property."  While  the  House  speclflcaUy 
excluded  real  estate  from  the  preferred  dual 
•reatment.  the  SenaU  added  real  estate  and 
Its  Improvements — largely  to  assure  that 
l.jssea  on  sales  of  plants  and  the  like  would 
i>e  lully  deductible.' 

Although  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  sought  on  several  occasions'"  to 
compel  a  contrary  result,  farmers  considered 
their  breeding  animals  to  be  property  used 
in  the  trade  or  business  and  applied  the  new 
rules  to  their  own  benefit.  The  ensuing  con- 
troversy was  settled  In  favor  of  the  taxpay- 
ers in  Albright  v.  United  States."  when  the 
court  found  that  all  the  culls  "  from  a  dairy 
herd  were  property  used  In  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness and  that  sales  proceeds  therefrom  qual- 
ified for  capital  gain  treatment. 

Even  with  this  victory,  the  livestock  Inter- 
ests were  concerned  that  administrative 
practice  might  not  be  so  lenient  as  the  cases 
and  In  1950  urged  the  Senate  to  legislate 
on  the  subject.  These  efforts  failed,"  but  a 
renewed  fight  In  1951  moved  Congress  to 
clear  up  any  uncertainties  by  enacting  the 
predecessor  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  section  1231(b)(3)  In  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1951."  The  explanation  of  the  Act  also 
made  clear  that  the  animals'  basis  for  gain 
was  to  be  determined  under  the  taxpayers' 
method  of  accounting  -  That  is,  a  cash  basis 
taxpayer  would  have  no  basis  for  raised  ani- 
mals, and  the  entire  sales  proceeds  would  be 
capital  gain.  A  taxpayer  who  capitalized  or 
inventoried  coeta  would  use  this  basis  and 
have  gain  only  to  the  extent  proceeds  ex- 
ceeded his  basis. 

The  adverse  effects  of  this  legislation  were 
noted  In  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Snyder  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Conunlttee  on  June  27.  1962.'*  This 
Is  the  first  statement  of  the  taxable  Income 
distortions  that  occur  from  permitting  cap- 
ital costs  to  be  deducted  while  permitting 
proceeds  to  be  treated  as  capital  gain.  As 
has  often  been  the  case,  the  mechanics  of 
creating  a  tax  loes  that  offsets  income  other- 
wise taxable  at  ordinary  rates  were  accu- 
rately described,  but  the  full  tax  conse- 
quences were  not  sharply  delineated. 

Again,  recounting  the  legislative  history 
of  the  capital  gain  aspects  of  the  problem 
has  a  purpose  beyond  the  historical.  That 
purpose  Is  to  lay  to  rest  the  notion  that 
the  provision  had  any  design  other  than  to 
Umlt  the  tax  on  sales  proceeds.  There  Is 
nothing  to  suggest  the  limited  tax  rate  was 
to  produce  the  effect  described  In  the  next 
section  of  this  paper.  Furthermore,  the  farm 
Industry  wanted  treatment  equal  "  to  that 
accorded  other  Industries.  The  Industry 
argued  that  the  aged  cow  was  the  equivalent 
of  machinery  scrapped  by  the  manufacturer. 
Both  were  claimed  to  be  enUtled  to  capital 
gains  on  sale.  There  Is  nothing  In  this  his- 
tory to  suggest  that  Congress  was  purpose- 
fully subsidizing,  In  a  rather  haphazard 
manner,  certain  segments  of  the  farm  Indus- 
try. Congress  Intended  only  to  give  farmers 
relief  generally  granted  others. 

With  this  historical  note  we  can  turn  to 
demonstration  of  the  negative  tax  Impact. 

m.   HOW  THK  PUNCIPLK  OPEXATXS 

The  problems  In  the  farm  tax  loes  area 
ar«  described  In  various  ways.  The  Treasury 
may  point  to  the  offsetting  of  farm  losses 
against  other  Income  or  to  the  creating  of 
tax  profits  when  there  are  no  economic 
profits.  Others  write  about  "hobby  farm- 
ing." ■*  These  descriptions  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  scope  of  this  paper  is  not  so 
narrow.  Rather,  this  pap«r  Is  concerned 
largely,  but  not  solely,  with  the  negative  tax 
rate  that  may  be  applied  to  farm  profits. 

What  Is  a  negative  tax  rate?  A  positive  in- 
oome  tax  rate  takes  a  part  of  a  taxpayer's 
profits  and  puts  them  in  the  Treasury,  A 
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negative  tax  rate,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
dollars  from  the  Treasury  and  puts  them  In 
the  hands  of  citizens.  Just  as  a  spending 
program  does.  In  the  analysis  that  follows, 
this  latter  process  Is  shown  to  flow  from  the 
conferring  of  capital  gain  treatment  on  the 
sales  "proceeds"  of  assets,  "proceeds"  that 
are  created  by  expenses,  which  may  be  fully 
deducted  when  paid. 

The  negative  tax  affect  may  be  lully  dem- 
onstrated by  the  following  five  cases.  In 
each  case,  the  asset  sold  Is  assumed  to  have 
no  basis  because  Its  costs  have  been  fully 
deducted,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  entire 
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sales  proceeds  are  given  capital  gain  treat- 
ment. The  cases  are: 

Case  No.  1.  An  economic  loss  Is  Incurred. 

Case  No.  2.  An  economic  breakeven  U 
reached. 

Case  No.  3.  An  economic  profit  is  realized, 
but  the  profit  margin  Is  less  than  100  per- 
cent of  cost. 

Case  No.  4.  An  economic  profit  Is  realized, 
and  cost  Is  50  percent  of  the  selling  price. 

Cose  No.  5.  The  same  as  Case  No.  4  except 
cost  is  less  than  60  percent  of  sales  proceeds. 

The  economic  and  tax  reporting  of  these 
cases  would  be  as  follows : 


CHART  A 
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Economic  reporting 


Case  No.  1^ 
CiioNo.  2... 
ClseNo.  3..- 
C«s«No4... 
CsmNo.  i... 


Sales  price 


80 
100 
120 
200 
2S0 


Cost 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Economic 
profit  or  (loss) 


(20) 

0 

20 

UO 

ISO 


Ordinary 
lossu 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Tax  reporlini 

Taxable  ",'iot 
capital  gain  * 


40 
50 
CO 
100 
125 


Profit  Of 
(loss) 


0 

25 


In  each  case,  the  ordinary  tax  loss  may  be 
fully  offset  against  other  nonfarm  Income 
while  only  one-half  of  capital  gain  Is  subject 
to  tax.  The  result  Is  that  If  the  taxpayer  has 
other  Income  against  which  the  loss  may  be 
deducted,  taxes  on  this  other  income  will  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  loss  multiplied 
by  the  taxpayer's  marginal  tax  rate.  The  tax- 
payer will,  however,  incur  a  tax  on  the  gain 
tha.  may  never  exceed  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  entire  capital  gain. 

The  consequences  of  this  reporting  may 
best  be  Illustrated  by  reference  to  four  tax- 
payers having  the  different  marginal  tax 
brackets  of  0  percent,  30  percent,  50  percent, 
and  70  percent.  The  asstimptlon  of  a  0  per- 
cent bracket  U  valid  only  If  the  taxpayer 
has  no  other  taxable  Income.  Except  In  the 
case  of  the  0  percent  taxpayer,  the  tax  on 
the  gain  Is  less  than  the  benefit  of  deduct- 
ing the  loss  from  other  Income.  The  net 
benefit  or  payment  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
taxpayer  Is  the  difference  In  the  value  of  the 
loss  and  the  liability  for  the  capital  gain 
tax.=«  Specifically,  the  size  of  the  payment 
or  reduction  of  other  taxes  after  giving  effect 
to  the  capital  gains  liability  Is  in  each  case 
a«  follows: 

CHART  B 

|ln  percent) 


Effective  tax  rata  on  additional  income 


30 


SO 


70  a 


Case  No  I 

0 

18 

30 

50 

CasoNo.2 

0 

IS 

25 

45 

Case  No.  3 

0 

12 

20 

40 

Case  No.  4 

0 

0 

0 

20 

CasaNo.S 

(») 

(7.  50) 

(12.50) 

7.50 

Chart  B  Is  the  net  tax  benefit  to  each  tax- 
payer. This  amount  should  be  added  to  the 
economic  net  return  to  ascertain  the  overall 
dollar  gain  for  each  taxpayer.  When  this  Is 
done,  the  total  aftertax  dollar  profit  In  each 
case  to  taxpayers  in  various  tax  brackets 
would  be : 


CHART  C 
|ln  percent] 

0 

30 

50 

70 

Case  No.  1 

Case  No.  2 

Case  No.  3 

Case  No.  4 

Case  No.  5 

(20) 

20 

100 

KISO 

32 
100 
142.50 

10 

25 

40 
100 
137.50 

30 

45 

60 
120 
157.50 

These  cbarts  pwmlt  a  number  of  observa- 
tions: 


(1)  There  Is  no  taxable  income  until  the 
economic  profit  Is  at  least  as  much  as  the 
cost  (See  Chart  A,  Case  No.  4).  Any  profit 
beyond  that  Is  taxed  at  no  more  than  the 
appUcable  capital  gain  rate  (See  Chart  B, 
Case  No.  5,  50  percent  taxpayer) . 

(2)  If  there  Is  no  other  Income,  the  tax 
rate  Is  never  less  than  zero;  m  other  words, 
the  taxpayer  receives  no  refund  or  abatement 
of  taxes  on  other  Income  (See  Chart  B,  0 
percent  taxpayer  column). 

(3)  If  there  Is  other  Uxable  Income,*  the 
Interplay  of  ordinary  deductions  and  capital 
gain  produces  a  negaUve  tax  rate  until  the 
profit  Is  as  great  as  cost  (See  Chart  B,  Cases 
No.  1,  2,  and  3,  30  percent  and  50  percent 
taxpayers). 

(4)  The  taxpayer  who  pays  the  alternative 
tox  on  capital  gains  continues  to  receive  a 
negative  tax  benefit  even  though  profit  ex- 
ceeds cost.  This  negative  tax  benefit  does  not 
disappear  until  the  ratio  of  sales  price  to  cost 
exceeds  the  ratio  of  the  marginal  ordinary 
income  tax  rate  to  the  capital  gain  rate  (See 
Chart  B,  Cases  No.  4  and  5,  70  percent  tax- 
payer) . 

(6)  To  a  taxpayer  without  other  Income, 
his  tax  rate  Is  the  same  regardless  of  profit 
margins  unUl  his  sales  price  Is  twice  his  co«t 
(See  Chart  B,  Case  No.  5.  for  0  percent  tax- 
payer) . 

While  the  foregoing  appears  generous  in 
the  extreme,  one  other  potential  benefit  has 
not  been  mentioned.  It  arises  when  the  costs 
are  incurred  and  deducted  in  years  before 
the  sales  proceeds  are  realized.  For  example, 
in  Case  No.  3,  the  50  percent  taxpayer  who 
deducts  the  $100  of  costs  In  the  first  year 
reduces  his  taxes  on  other  Income  by  $50.  If 
the  Income  Is  not  realized  until  later  years, 
this  $50  Is  an  Interest-free  loan  from  the 
federal  government  to  the  taxpayer,  which 
Is  wholly  or  partially  repaid  when  the  income 
Is  realized  and  subjected  to  tax.  This  benefit 
exists  ap<u-t  from  any  differential  In  tax 
rates.  Even  If  the  sales  proceeds  are  fully 
taxed  as  ordinary  Income  In  a  later  year,  the 
taxpayer  has  had  a  substantial  benefit  from 
the  prematvire  deduction  of  capital  costs. 

This  note  on  deferral  completes  the  anal- 
ysis, and  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
we  can  now  specify  that  the  progeny  of 
fully  deductible  costs  and  capital  gain  In- 
come are  tlxne  In  number.  First,  Is  the  op- 
porttinlty  to  defer  taxes  on  other  Income  by 
deducting  costs  before  realization  of  the 
Income  produced  by  them.  This  Is  the  de- 
ferral benefit.  Second,  in  some  drcum- 
stancee,  an  economic  profit  bears  no  tax  at 
all.  This  occurs  when  the  sales  proceeds,  fully 
reported  as  capital  gain,  are  not  more  than 
twice  the  amotint  of  the  deducted  costs.  This 
Is  the  exemption  benefit.  Third,  in  some  casea 
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the  tax  saving  rcaultlng  from  the  deduction 
of  the  cost*  U  greater  than  the  tax  paid  on 
the  sales  proceeds  at  capital  gain  rates.  TTits 
occurs  m  all  cases  In  which  ( 1 )  there  is  other 
Income,  noncapital  gain  Income,  to  absorb 
the  deducted  costs,  and  (2)  the  ratio  of  the 
sales  proceeds  (taxed  only  at  capital  gain 
rates)  to  the  costs  does  not  exceed  the  ratio 
of  the  marginal  ordinary  Income  tax  rate 
to  the  capital  gain  tax  rate  This  is  the  ma- 
jority of  cases.  The  difference  l>etween  the 
tax  saving  produced  by  the  deduction  and 
the  tax  paid  on  the  sales  proceeds  Is.  in  effect, 
a  payment  from  the  Treasury  to  the  taxpay- 
er. This  payment  varies  In  proportion  to 
the  taxpayer's  tax  rate.  It  Is  thus  a  kind  of 
a  n^^arire  income  ttu.  It  can  be  argued  that 
the  negative  Income  tax  is  Just  an  exten- 
sion of  the  exemption  benefit.  That  Is,  the 
deducted  costs  exempt  not  only  the  Income 
produced  by  them  but  other  income  as  well. 
While  there  Is  some  merit  to  tUs  argument. 
the  division  between  the  exeBfptlon  benefit 
and  the  negative  Income  tax  will  become 
more  meaningful  in  the  discussion  of  pend- 
ing legislative  proposals. 

It  seems  appropriate  now  to  narrow  the 
acea  of  our  discussion  by  considering  the 
cases  m  which  the  opportunity  to  realise 
these  beneflu  arises. 

rr.  THS  CBEZNXsr  pastvsks 

While  there  are  other  avenues  of  abtise  " 
In  the  farm  field,  the  Investment  literature 
suggests  that  the  potential  for  artificial  farm 
tax  losses  arises  largely  In  two  areas:  (1 )  the 
growing  of  trees,  vines,  and  other  plants  hav- 
ing a  relatively  long  life  and  producing  an- 
nual crops,  and  (3)  the  raising  of  livestock. 
The  ptirpoae  in  both  cases  is  the  deduction  of 
capital  costs  followed  by  sale  at  capital  gain 
rates.  There  are  differences  in  the  two  opera- 
tions, but  In  each,  the  virtual  UnpoaslMllty 
of  turning  a  tax  profit  Is  the  same. 

A.  Development  costs  of  plants 

A  number  of  crops,  principally  fruit  and 
nuts,  are  produced  by  trees  or  vines  only  after 
a  substantial  development  period  "  The  cost 
of  planting  then>  must  t>e  capitalized.  Under 
the  Treasury's  regulations.''  however,  all  of 
the  costs  thereafter  incurred  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  plant  Is  a  commercial  producer  may 
be  deducted  currently.  Since  the  planting 
costs  are  relatively  Insignificant."  the  major 
portion  of  all  costs  Incurred  in  the  preopera- 
tlon  stage  may  be  deducted  and  may  create 
losses,  which  can  offset  ordinary  income  from 
other  endeavors.  When  the  commercial  bear- 
mg  state  Is  reached,  a  wise  taxpayer  may  sell 
out.  and  his  gain  will  ordinarily  be  treated  as 
capital  gain  because  the  property  will  be  con- 
sidered as  property  used  In  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness. It  should  be  noted  that  this  results  from 
the  general  language  of  Code  section  1331 
(b)(t)  and  not  from  the  special  provision 
added  for  Uvestock  In  1951. 

For  example,  a  taxpayer  may  purchase  ten 
acres  of  land  and  plant  It  with  orange  trees. 
The  cost  of  the  land  and  planting  may  be 
assumed  to  be  913,000.  The  orange  trees  wlU 
not  bear  fruit  until  the  seventh  year,  but 
during  the  development  period,  annual  costs 
of  perhaps  91,500  may  be  Incurred  for  Irriga- 
tion, cultivation,  pruning,  spraying,  and 
other  care  of  the  trees.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year,  the  taxpayer  will  have  Incurred  "cul- 
tural practices  expendlttires" "  of  99.000. 
These  expenditures  may  be  currently  de- 
ducted against  other  Income  To  a  taxpayer 
In  the  70  percent  bracket,  the  deductions 
over  the  years  will  have  reduced  his  taxes  on 
other  Income  by  98.300.  If  the  grove  Is  sold 
early  In  the  seventh  year  at  an  economic 
profit  of  10  percent,  the  taxpayer  will  realize 
933.100.  His  basis,  however,  will  be  only 
912.000.  and  he  must  pay  a  capital  gains  tax 
on  the  difference  between  his  basis  and  the 
sales  price,  amounting  to  93.775.* 

The  net  economic  profit  Is  92.100  (923.100 
sales  price,  less  931.000  of  costs  (913,000  land 
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and  planting  costs,  plus  99.000  cultural  prac- 
tice expenditures)).  But  the  taxpayer  also 
realizes  an  additional  tax  profit.  The  tax 
benefit  from  deduction  of  cultural  practices 
expenditures  was  90.300.  and  the  tax  cost  of 
the  sale  was  92.775.  The  taxpayer  thus  has  a 
tax  profit  (money  paid  to  him  by  the  Treas- 
ury's reducing  taxes  on  other  income)  of 
93.535.  There  Is  an  overall  profit  of  95.825. 
consisting  of  an  economic  profit  of  92.100 
and  a  tax  profit  or  subsidy  of  99.S2S. 

B.   Livestock 

Livestock  also  presents  an  opportunity  to 
realize  substantial  tax  profits  from  an  eco- 
nomically profitable  operation.  Raising  costs 
also  qualify  for  current  deduction."  If.  how- 
ever, the  livestock  are  breeding,  draft,  or 
dairy  animals,  they  quality  for  capital  gain 
treatment  if  held  for  more  than  twelve 
months." 

Since  "culls"  from  a  breeding  herd  are 
characterized  as  breeding  animals,  they  are 
also  entitled  to  capital  gain.*  A  large  part  of 
the  farm  product  may  tall  Into  this  category 
with  the  result  that  a  very  significant  por- 
tion of  the  total  recelpU  from  the  operation 
is  reported  as  capital  gain. 

While  many  animals  are  classified  as  live- 
stock,** cattle  appear  to  offer  the  widest  ave- 
nue to  escape  taxes:  For  example,  a  taxpayer 
may  have  a  herd  of  ten  oows.  They  have  pro- 
duced ten  caives  (average  would  be  about 
eight  and  one-half  or  nine)  for  several  years, 
one-half  of  which  are  bull  calves.  The  cost  of 
keeping  an  animal  for  a  one-year  period  Is 
9100.  so  that  expenses  for  the  ten  cows  are 
91.000  The  five  buU  calves  are  sold  soon  after 
birth  for  940  each,  and  the  proceeds  are  re- 
ported as  ordinary  income.  The  five  heifers 
are  retained  for  breeding  purposes.  The  herd 
will  therefore  incresse  unless  five  of  the  cows 
are  sold  If  the  taxpayer  has  been  in  business 
several  years,  he  may  have  old  cows  or  he 
may  tiave  young  heifers  of  the  prior  years. 
In  either  event,  he  can  cull  five  animals  from 
his  breeding  herd  and  sell  them  at  capital 
gain  raxes.  Assume  that  the  culls  sell  for  a 
total  of  9900.  Thus  the  economic  profit  for 
the  year  Is  9100.  a  10  percent  profit  margin. 
If  this  Is  ail  that  occurs  aiKl  if  we  ignore  the 
alternative  tax.  the  taxpayer  wlU  report  the 
following: 

Proceeds   from  culls    (as  reported  as 

capital  gain) 9900 

Less  section   1203  deduction    (capital 

gains) 450 

4S0 
Add  proceeds  from  bull  calves 200 

Total   adjusted   gross    farm  in- 
come   ...... MO 

Farm   expenses — 1.000 

Farm  tax  loss 960 

Since  there  Is  a  crop  each  year,  the  same 
pattern  may  be  repeated  year  after  year." 
In  a  properly  operated  breeding  operation, 
a  tax  profit  will  never  be  reported.  In  addi- 
tion, a  taxpayer  In  the  60  percent  bracket 
who  has  dividend  Income  to  absorb  this  9360 
loss  will  be  relieved  of  9176  In  taxes  on  the 
dividend  income.  It  Is  this  benefit  that  Is 
his  negative  Income  tax. 

In  these  selected  areas  of  agriculture,  the 
problem  of  the  "farm  loss"  Is  confronted  In 
Its  most  extreme.  Quite  clearly,  the  problem 
is  neither  one  of  hobby  losses  nor  of  the 
gentleman  farmer,  both  of  which  have  re- 
ceived extensive  treatment.  The  problem  la 
not  so  subtle.  Rather  It  is  one  of  combining 
the  deduction  of  capital  cosu  with  capital 
gain  on  sale.  Even  though  the  activity  pro- 
duces an  economic  profit,  there  is  alOMSt  no 
prospect  that  It  will  produce  a  profit  for  tax 
purposes  because  a  profit  Is  not  reported  for 
tax  purposes  until  the  economic  profit  Is  as 
great  as  cost.  The  results  are  (a)  a  defend 
of  taxes,  (b)  an  exemption  of  profits  from 
tax,  and  (c)  a  negative  income  tax. 
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These  results  are  Irrational  in  a  system 
designed  to  impose  a  tax  on  profits.  Congress 
Is  not  likely  to  have  intended  them.  But 
neither  the  Irrationality  nor  the  lack  of  de- 
sign asstire  Its  removal,  a  matter  to  which 
we  now  turn. 

T.  TUK  n>kAL  soLtrnoif — sccauAi.  accounting 

AND   rVLL  COST  CAPrTALIZATION 

The  farm  loss  problem  has  received  much 
attention  in  recent  years,  and  a  number  of 
solutions  have  been  proposed.**  In  this  au- 
thor's view  only  three  present  even  feasible 
approaches.  One  goes  directly  to  the  prob- 
lem and  recommends  accrual  accounting  and 
full  cost  capitalization.  It  may  be  the  Ideal 
solution.  The  other  two  appear  to  have  as 
their  purpose  an  elimination  or  reduction 
of  the  negative  tax  on  total  farm  profits 
while  not  entirely  doing  away  with  cash 
accounting  or  capital  gain,  at  least  for  "real " 
farmers. 

The  accrual  accounting  and  full  cost 
capitalization  suggestion  has  much  appeal 
and  has  been  discussed  at  length,"  but  a  few 
further  words  may  be  In  order  here.  Its  ra- 
tionale Is  that  the  farm  problem  arises  from 
the  overly  simplified  accounting  rules,  and 
the  solution  would  be  outright  revocation  of 
the  authority  for  farmers  to  deduct  raising 
and  development  costs.  In  the  primary  areas 
of  abuse,  this  solution  would  require  that 
livestock  raising  costs  either  be  "Inventoried" 
or  "capltallBed"  (Interchangeable  terms  for 
our  purposes).  For  growing  plants,  the  dis- 
pensation to  expense  cultural  prmctloes  ex- 
penditures would  be  revoked.  They  would 
be  capitalized,  as  apparently  would  have 
been  required  if  the  matter  had  been  left 
to  case  law."  While  this  suggestion  sppears 
to  be  the  proper  tax  treatment,  there  are  at 
least  two  barriers  to  Its  adoption.  The  first 
Is  a  practical  one;  the  other  Is  a  political 
one.  While  the  first  tuidoubtedly  could  be 
reduced  to  nonobjectlonable  levels,  there  is 
great  doubt  that  the  second  can  be  over- 
come. 

Although  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  present 
scheme  rarely  arise  In  very  diversified  opera- 
tions, the  farmer  engaged  In  multiple  fann- 
ing endeavors  Is  always  cited  to  Illustrate 
the  practical  problem.  For  example,  a  farmer 
may  be  engaged  In  grovrlng  grain  crops  and 
livestock.  Some  of  the  grain  may  be  fed  to 
his  livestock  and  some  may  be  sold.  Labor 
will  be  divided  between  these  activities,  and 
accurate  separation  of  labor  and  othet  costs 
as  between  the  various  operations  may  be 
difficult.  The  allocation  of  costs  between 
products  on  hand  and  products  sold  raises 
another  accounting  problem.  These  alloca- 
tion problems  suggest  that  a  shortcut  meth- 
od of  tracing  costs  must  be  devised  if  farming 
operations  are  not  reqtilred  to  adopt  cost 
accounting  procedures."  which  are  sometimes 
claimed  to  t>e  too  sophisticated  for  the  ao- 
called  family  farm. 

'While  Inventories  using  some  simplified 
valuation  technique  may  fill  the  gap  left 
by  cost  accounting,"  their  use  Is  not  a  path 
without  some  obstacles.  First,  the  products 
must  be  counted,  and  then  they  must  be 
valued.  Each  process  presents  some  problem. 

Counting  of  the  product  on  hand  must 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Since  most  tax 
years  end  on  December  31.  a  livestock  raiser 
might  be  forced  Into  winter's  blizzards  to 
obtain  a  count  of  cattle.  Substantial  num- 
bers of  calves  nuiy  also  be  in  gestation  at 
that  time.  These  and  other  special  problems 
might  be  overcome  by  delaying  inventory 
until  roundup  time,  assuming  tills  time  was 
approximately  the  sanM  each  year,  but  ad- 
ministration of  this  lenience  could  impose 
a  burden  on  the  Conunisaloner.  who  would 
have  to  decide  in  each  case  whether  the  spe- 
cial dispensation  would  be  available.  An- 
other alternative  might  be  the  use  of  a  fiscal 
year  that  would  end  at  a  time  when  the  dif- 
ficulties mentioned  would  be  least  present. 

While  these  practices  would  pennlt  the 
counting  of  animals,  the  measurement  of 
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grain  crops  and  other  feed  such  as  hay  might 
not  be  susceptible  of  nu>re  than  a  fair  esti- 
mate without  expensive  measuring  and 
movement  wtUle  in  storage.  Assuming  that 
this  burden  would  not  be  Imposed,  a  reason- 
ably accurate  estimate  Is  better  than  no 
count  at  all. 

Although  these  and  other  techniques 
structured  to  ease  the  counting  problems 
would  grant  a  taxpayer  some  latitude  and 
perhaps  stretch  his  conscience,  they  seem  to 
offer  permissible,  reasonable  approximations, 
and  they  would  reduce  the  counting  problem 
to  manageable  proportions.  They  also  appear 
likely  to  reflect  Income  more  accurately  than 
the  present  accounting  rules  do. 

Once  the  product  is  counted,  its  valuation 
remains,  and  the  Inventory  method  must  be 
selected.  At  present,  four  methods  are  au- 
thorised: (a)  cost;  (b)  lower  of  cost  or  mar- 
ket; (c)  the  farm  pries  method;  aiid  (d) 
for  livestock,  the  unit  Uvestock  method. 
Each  has  at  least  one  feature  suggesting 
either  that  the  method  Is  not  feasible  or  that 
the  method  must  be  modified. 

The  use  of  cost  suffers  from  the  allocation 
difficulties  Just  mentioned — the  accounting 
art  perhaps  has  not  been  sufficiently  per- 
fected to  permit  lU  use  without  excessive 
cost.  ReJecUon  of  cost  also  leads  to  a  rejec- 
tion of  cost  or  market,  whichever  Is  lower. 
If  cost  cannot  feasibly  be  ascertained,  cer- 
tainly no  determination  of  whether  cost  or 
market  value  Is  lower  can  be  made.  The 
alternative  might  be  the  use  of  market  value. 
This  method  has  never  been  acceptable,  but 
lU  use  might  be  considered.  The  major  crlU- 
cism  of  It  would  be  the  recognition  of  poten- 
tial profit  before  realization  by  sale  In  those 
cases  In  which  market  exceeds  cost.** 

The  farm  price  method  Is  almllar  to  mar- 
ket valuation.  It  values  the  product  at  cur- 
rent selling  prices  but  permits  the  estimated 
direct  cost  of  disposition  to  be  deducted 
from  the  value.  This  method  also  suffers 
from  the  criticism  that  It  would  force  a 
recognition  of  profit  before  realization. 

We  come  then  to  the  unit  Uvestock  meth- 
od, which  Is,  o(  cotirse.  not  applicable  to 
grain  crops.  It  requires  a  claasUcaUon  of  Uve. 
stock  by  age  and  kind  with  a  standard  valu- 
ation, based  on  approximate  costs  when  the 
inventory  was  first  established,  being  given 
each  unit.  This  unit  value  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  changed  from  year  to  year.**  Thus 
It  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  LIFO 
method  but  U  more  closely  aUgned  to  the 
base  price  method,  a  wholly  impermissible 
method  of  accounting."  It  falls  to  recognise 
price  Increases  and  thiu  permits  a  prema- 
ture deduction  of  costs  when  costs  are  ris- 
ing," 

WhUe  the  use  of  Inventories  does  offer  a 
m»an«  of  estimating  costs,  each  of  the  meth- 
ods now  In  use  carries  with  it  at  least  one 
Infirmity,  which  suggests  that  new  methods 
or  adaptatl<Mi  of  old  ones  should  be  consid- 
ered when  appUed  to  farming.  IdeaUy,  a 
method  akin  to  the  preeent  retaU  price  meth- 
od might  solve  most  of  the  problems  by  per- 
mitting valuation  at  current  market  less  a 
reasonable  profit  margin,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
premature  recognition  of  income  that  now 
occurs  under  the  farm  price  method. 

But  even  adaptation  of  inventory  methods 
would  not  prevent  a  number  of  transitional 
problems.  Costs  written  off  In  earUer  yean 
might  become  a  part  of  the  opening  Inven- 
tory and  become  an  adjustment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  481.  which  prescribes  rules 
for  handling  accounting  problems  arising  out 
of  a  change  of  method.  In  some  cases  these 
adjustments  would  convert  what  Is  capital 
gain  when  sold  under  present  law  to  ordinary 
Income  when  placed  In  opening  inventory  in 
the  year  of  change.  While  other  problems 
could  also  arise,  they  should  soon  disappear 
as  aU  existing  operations  shifted  to  proper 
accoimtlng    and    as    new    enterprises    corn- 
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menced  business  using  proper  methods.  The 
practical  problems  thus  could  be  overcome. 

This  brings  us  to  the  poUUcal  problem. 
WhUe  there  may  be  considerable  sentiment 
In  Congress  to  deal  with  the  farm  problem," 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  premised  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  cash  method  should  be  elimi- 
nated for  farmers.  Indeed,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  present  bills  Is  to  preserve  the 
cash  method  for  "farmers"  while  dealing  with 
the  abuses  arising  from  Its  use  by  nonfarm- 
ers.  This  political  problem  appears  insuper- 
able at  the  moment 

In  concluding  this  discussion,  the  denial 
of  caah  accounting  and  fuU  capitalization 
of  costs  would  eliminate  a  large  part  of  the 
farm  loss  problem,  i.e.,  the  deferral  of  taxes 
resulting  from  premature  deduction,  the 
complete  exemption  of  farm  profits  from 
tax.  and  the  negative  income  tax.  While 
arguably  Ideal,**  this  solution  does  raise  the 
previously  rt»«/»ii««i>ri  technical  and  practical 
problems.  The  problems  are  not  sufficiently 
grave  as  to  cast  doubt  on  the  correctness 
of  this  approach.  Their  superficial  complexity 
lends  support  to  the  conclusion  that  what- 
ever the  Congressional  mood.  It  Is  not  to  pre- 
scribe theoreUcaUy  correct  accoimtlng  rules 
applicable  for  aU  farmers.  We  turn,  there- 
fore, to  other  solutions. 

TI.    OTRn  SOLUTIONS 

Since  elimination  of  the  fanners'  cash  ac- 
counting naay  engender  poutical  opposition 
from  quarters  now  espousing  some  change  In 
the  farm  tax  rules,  those  desiring  improve- 
ment must  move  on  to  consider  other  ap- 
proTiChes.  Two  are  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress. One  Is  a  modified  version  ot  the  excess 
deductions  account  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  In  1963."  The  other  Is  now  em- 
bodied in  a  blU  authored  by  Senator  Metcalf 
of  Montana."  The  excess  deductions  aooount 
may  be  described  as  a  recapture  proposal  *> 
while  Senator  MetcalTs  BiU  U  a  disallowance 
proposal. 

A.  Recapture 

This  discussion  begins  with  the  Treasury's 
proposals  to  Congress  on  AprU  21,  1969.**  It 
oonslsted  of  an  excess  deduction  account  re- 
ferred to  as  an  EDA.  In  the  case  of  corpora- 
tions, any  excess  of  ordinary  farm  deductions 
over  ordinary  farm  Income  would  be  required 
to  be  entered  into  the  EDA.  AU  other  taxpay- 
ers would  add  this  excess  only  to  the  extent 
that  It  exceeded  95,000.  The  amount  in  the 
EDA  la  reduced  In  any  subsequent  year**  by 
any  net  farm  income  In  the  subsequent  year. 
The  96,000  floor  has  the  purpose  of  exempt- 
ing the  small  "legitimate"  farmer  from  the 
operation  of  the  EDA.**  Apparently,  It  Is  not 
granted  for  a  corporation  in  order  to  pre- 
clude a  taxpayer  separating  his  farming  op- 
eration Into  several  Subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions and  securing  the  benefit  of  several  floors 
on  the  EDA. 

Oaln  on  the  disposition  of  farm  property 
that  may  now  be  reported  as  capital  gain 
would  be  reported  as  ordinary  income  to  the 
extent  of  any  amount  In  the  EDA,  computed 
at  the  year's  end  after  giving  effect  to  oi>era- 
tlons  for  the  year."  The  amount  in  the  ac- 
count would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
capital  gain  converted  to  ordinary  Income. 
Increases  In  land  values  would  be  exempted 
from  this  conversion  of  capital  gain  to 
ordinary  income  except  to  the  extent  there 
had  been  prior  deduction  of  clear  capital 
expenditures  such  as  soil  and  water  con- 
servation expenses,  fertlUzer  costs,  and  land 
clearing  costs,  under  sections  175,  180,  and 
182,  with  respect  to  the  parcel  sold.  No 
amount  of  farm  loss  is  disallowed,  and  a  tax- 
payer using  a  full  cost  absorption  Inventory 
method  of  accounting  and  capitalizing 
capital  expenditures  would  not  be  required 
to  keep  the  EDA." 

As  already  noted,  the  current  proposal  Is 
similar  to  one  proposed  In  1983,  but  there 
are  several  differences.  Under  the  1963  EDA. 
additions  to  the  account  would  be  made  only 
In  years  in  which  the  ta^ayer's  nonfarm  In- 
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come  exceeded  915,000.  The  purpose  of  this 
feature  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  95,000 
floor  In  the  current  proposal.  The  1963  pro- 
posal, however,  focused  more  sharply  on  the 
use  of  farm  losses  to  reduce  taxes  on  non- 
farm  Income.  The  1963  proposal  defined  a 
farmer  as  one  not  having  nonfarm  Income 
In  excess  of  915,000.  The  present  proposal 
defines  the  farmer  as  one  not  having  losses 
greater  than  96,000.  Both  concede  the 
propriety  of  deducting  Uvestock  losses 
against  other  farm  Income  such  as  grain 
crops  without  penalty. 

The  1963  recommendation  also  excluded 
certain  expenses  in  computing  the  excess  of 
income  over  deductions.  These  excluded  ex- 
penses were  taxes  and  Interest  and  losses 
and  expenses  from  casualties  and  drought. 
It  did  not,  however,  contain  an  exception 
for  gains  due  to  Increases  in  land  values. 

The  theory  underlying  the  excess  deduc- 
tions account  must  be  that  the  economic 
reaUty  of  the  farm  tax  loss  may  not  be  de- 
termined when  the  loss  is  Incurred.  Since  it 
may  be  an  economic  loss.  It  should  be  fully 
aUovrable  against  other  Income.  The  loss, 
however,  arises  in  an  industry  in  which  the 
accounting  rules  and  definition  C  capital 
assets  are  so  loose  that  Uter  capital  gain 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  created  by 
the  loss.  Since  the  loss  was  an  ordinary  in- 
come deduction,  the  gain  mtist  be  treated  as 
ordinary  income.  Thus  the  EDA  attacks  the 
problem  of  converting  ordinary  Income  to 
capital  gain.  It  does  not,  however,  question 
the  vaUdlty  of  the  loss  that  permits  an  im- 
proper deferral  of  taxes  If  the  loss  is  not  an 
economic  loss. 

B.  S.  500,  Senator  Metcalft  MU 

The  initial  analysis  of  the  farm  loss  prob- 
lem demonstrated  that  even  the  generous 
farm  tax  rules  could  not  do  more  than 
exempt  farm  profits  from  tax,  if  the  farmer 
had  no  outside  Income.  This  BIU  apparently 
attempts  to  reach  somewhat  the  same  result 
by  treating  taxpayers  having  large  nonfarm 
Income  as  If  their  farm  operations  were  car- 
ried on  apart  from  their  other  activities.  By 
eliminating  or  at  least  reducing  the  splUover 
of  artificial  "farm  losses"  against  income  pro- 
duced by  other  activity,  farmers  having  large 
nonfarm  income  would  be  brought  nearly  to 
a  parity  with  farmers  who  do  not  have  sub- 
stantial nonfarm  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  tax  loeses  resulting 
from  true  economic  losses  from  farming  are 
not  to  be  treated  less  favorably  than  losses 
sustained  In  nonfarmlng  businesses.  An  eco- 
nomic loss  can  be  determined  by  proper 
accounting,  and  the  limitations  of  the  BiU 
would  not  apply  if  the  taxpayer  elected  to 
forgo  the  special  farm  accounting  rules. 
Instead,  if  accounting  rules  appUcable  to 
business  generally — and  to  farming  itself 
apart  from  taxation — were  adopted  to  instire 
that  tax  losses  were  real  and  not  simply  the 
result  of  accounting  distortions,  a  taxpayer 
would  be  excepted  from  the  BiU.  To  faU 
under  the  alternative,  a  taxpayer  would  have 
to  elect  to  tise  Inventories  when  they  were 
a  significant  factor  and  also  elect  to  capltaUze 
aU  capital  expenditures,  including  develop- 
ment costs  Incurred  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  productive  stage  Is  reached  in  farm 
operations. 

Absent  the  election,  a  taxpayer  could  not 
deduct  in  any  one  year  more  than  915,000 
of  a  farm  loss  against  Income  from  sources 
other  than  farming,  and  even  the  first  915,000 
of  deductible  loss  Is  decreased  by  one  dollar 
for  each  dollar  of  nonfarm  adjusted  gross 
Income  In  excess  of  915,000.  Thus  at  930,000 
of  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  Income,  no  farm 
loss  would  be  aUowed.  Apparently,  the  first 
915,000  of  loss  Is  allowed  to  prevent  applica- 
tion of  the  BUI  to  farmers  who  may  have  to 
supplement  their  Income  with  part-time  em- 
ployment or  with  employment  during  the  off 
season.  The  BIU  assumes  that  If  a  taxpayer 
has  no  more  than  916,000  of  nonfarm  Income, 
he  Is  the  type  of  farmer  for  whom  the  spe- 
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clal  accounting  niles  were  <»'"»«*_^^-V^ 
nonfarm  Income  progresses  "P^*«»„V^ 
tUls  figure,  he  becomes  less  like  such  « 
farmer  with  each  dollar  of  "onfarm  mwme^ 
untU  hU  income  t«achea  WO.OOO  at  which 
time  he  must  chooM  between  P'OP*'  •«; 
counUng  and  uae  of  farm  losses  agt^mst  other 

'"Affirm   loM   would   be   defined   generally 
as  the  difference  between  the  total  of  a  tax- 
payer", farm  expense,  and  his  tf^^l^'^l 
Farm  income  would  Include  only  the  one- 
Sllf  of  farm  capital  gain,  that  »»  »°f>««^ 
in  adjusted  grow  Income    It  could  *1»  in- 
clude the  income  of  an  operation  related  to 
and  conducted  on  an  Integrated  basU  with 
the    farm   operation.    If    the    difference   be- 
tween  expenses   and   Income   la   more   th»n 
iisOOO,   only    the   first   •15.000   of   the   lo« 
could  be  deducted.  The  disallowed  portion 
would  first  be  reducwl  by  the  excluded  one- 
half   of  farm  capital  gains.  Thereafter   any 
balance  could  be  carried  forward  and  baclc- 
wmrd  aa  a  deduction  agalnat  net  farm  income 
or  other  yew.  (Including  the  tw*ble  one- 
half    of    capital    gain.)    to    avoid    Impoaing 
hardship,  when  the  taxpayer  Incurs  a  l»rge 
isolated  loa.  In  one  yt^- 

Certain    deduction,    are    excluded    rrom 
the    farm    loM   computaUon.    The   result   U 
that  they  ar«  thereby  allowed  even  though 
the  loss  may  exc«d  the  •15.000  llniirTheje 
dsducUona  ars   (1)    taxes  and  interest.   (3) 
casualty    drought,  and  abandonment  lowea 
and  expenses,  and  (3)   loeaes  on  the  »!«  o* 
"farm  assets."  "  which  as  defined  in  the  Biu 
includes  any  property  used  In  the  ^•^9' 
buslneM  of  farming  under  action   1231(D) 
(1)     (3)    or  (4).  The  first  category  con.l.t. 
of  Item.  generaUy  deductible  whether  oc  not 
they  are  attributable  to  the  carrying  on  of  a 
trade   or   buaine...   The   second   consists   of 
Item,  not  In  the  taxpayers  control,  and  dis- 
allowance of   them  might  create  an  undue 
hardship    to    the    taxpayer.    NoUbly.    these 
sftme  expeM«8  and  loss*,  are  excluded  from 
the   operaUon   of    present   secUon   270.   The 
third  category  U  losses  Incurred  on  the  Mle 
or   other  disposition  of   secUon   1331   sMcts 
or  property   used   in   the  farming  buslnea.. 
These    losMS    generally    represent    real    eco- 
nomic losses  and  not  artificial  "tax  Iomss " 
created  by  the  special  farm  tax  acco«nUng 
rules    It  must  be  noted  that  the  unlimited 
OeducUon  of  aU  the  above  Item,  would  be 
In  Ueu  of  the  •15.000  limitation. 

When  the  farming  acUvlty  U  carried  on 
by  a  pM^tnershlp  oc  a  Subchapter  8  corpora- 
UoQ  the  farm  nature  of  the  Income  and  ex- 
penee  would  be  CMTled  over  to  the  individual 
partners  or  shareholders  who  would  aggre- 
gate the  Inoome  and  expense  with  all  of 
their  other  farm  operations.  The  •lA.OOO 
UmitaUofj  would  then  apply  to  any  loM  com- 
puted on  this  individual  aggregate  bMU  un- 
less each  of  the  enUtles  from  which  the  in- 
dividual derived  farm  income  or  deducUons 
had  made  the  election  described  above. 

The  obvious  design  of  this  Bill  U  to  trest 
farming   as   a  special   industry   and   confine 
the   t*x   benefla  of  the  farm  tax  rules  to 
farm   Income.   It   U  apparently  premised  on 
the   noUon  that  the  farm  accounting  rules 
are   so   generous   that   farming   U   a  special 
business,  which  should  be  Isolated.  The  ef- 
fect U  to  buUd  a  wall  around  farming  and 
to  aUow  aU  oif  the  special  rules  to  apply  only 
within   the  waUed   territory.  Only  for  fore- 
swearing  the  special   acoounung   rul*   and 
electing  to  apply  normal  accounUng  can  a 
taxpayer  destroy  ths  waU  Insulating  the  tax 
aapecu  of  his  farm  from  hU  other  Income. 
Thta  general  theory  Is  breached  somewhat  in 
aUowUig  some  loss,  the  first  •16.000  If  other 
adjusted  gross  income  does  not  exceed  •IS.- 
000    to  be  deducted.  This   allowance,   how- 
ever   arises  only  In   an  effort   to  define  a 
farmer    and  thus  lu  beneflu  are  limited  to 
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By  Isolating  farm  Income,  the  Bill  Is  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  capital  gain  treat- 
ment accorded  larm  asseu  and  the  farm  ac- 
oountmg  rules,  while  Umltlng  their  effect 
to  farm  Income  It  procee*  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  use  of  the  farm  loss  *g^* 
other  income  Is  the  pracUce  to  be  curbed. 

The  queeUon  to  which  we  now  turn  U 
whether  this  Isolation  is  preferable  to  the 
conUnued  allowance  of  losses  but  conver- 
sion of  some  capital  gain  to  ordinary  income 
as  occurs  under  a  recapture  propoeal  such 
as  the  EDA. 


f^wtnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


vn.   BVALWATION    OF  TH*  TO*  AND  TH« 
MrrCALF   BILL 

The  theoretical  underpinnings  of  the  BDA 
and  the  loss  disallowance  proposals  are  quite 
different.  The  first  apparently  concedes  the 
propriety  of  the  loss  and  argues  that  the  re- 
sulting creation  of  capital  gain  »•  »«Pf  P*', 
The  second  proceeds  from  a  belief  that  the 
abuse  lies  in  the  current  use  of  the  farm  loss 
sKatnst  other  income  but  sanctifies  capital 
gain  treatment  of  certain  assets.  The  ques- 
tion of  which  18  better  might  be  answered 
on  Juat  these  theoretical  distinctions.  More 
appropriately,  one  may  Inquire  into  the  prac- 
tical differences  in  operation  This  «•<««« 
below  first  by  analysing  the  general  theory 
of  each  and  then  by  taking  •«»«»*  of  the 
special  wrinkles  each  offers  In  lu  published 

form. 

A.  The  recurrinf  lou 
Assume  a  hypothetical  case.  w»th  a  con- 
aUtent  pattern  year  to  year.  ^ /'^^^  ^ 
net  operating  cosU-  each  year  f^^^f^' 
duce  anlmaU  that  may  be  sold  at  •llO.  3lnce 
the  anlmaU  do  not  qualUy  for  capital  gain 
treatment  untU  they  have  been  held  more 
than  twelve  months,  there  are  no  »»>«»"« 
first  year  even  though  the  cost  is  incurred. 
Thus  COSU  in  the  first  year  of  operations  are 
•100  and  the  product  would,  under  present 
law.  become  •HO  of  capital  gains  on  Mle  in 
the  second  year 

The  EDA  would  permit  the  •100    loss    In 
the  first  year  to  be  deducted  against  income 
from  other  activities.  To  a  taxpayer  having 
an  effective  marginal  tax  rate  of  80  percent, 
the   loss  produces  a  tax  savings  of  •«)  on 
other  mcome.  These  foregone  taxes  b«>come 
an  interest-free  loan,  which  U  not  repaid  for 
a  substantial  period    The  loss,  however.  U 
added  to  the  EDA.  which  is  •lOO  when  the 
Mcond  year  starts.  The  second  year  also  re- 
suiu  in  net  cosU  of  •lOO.  which  wlU  Produce 
a  •no  gain  in  the  third  year.  The  loss  of  •lOO 
to  the  second  year  U  added  to  the  EDA.  and 
at  years  end.  It  stands  at  *^*^,^^'°^' 
quence.  the  entire  sales  proceeds  of  •HO  In 
that  year  are  converted  to  ordinary  Income, 
giving  a  net  ordinary  income  of  •!©  when 
^mblned   wiu»    the   •lOO   "loss."   The   full 
amount  of  the  sales  proceeds  would  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  EDA.  The  balance  in  the 
EDA  U  then  only  •90.  ThU  balance  is  In- 
creased  by  the  third  year  cosU  of  •I 00.  and 
the  account  totals  •190  at  that  years  end. 
In  the  third  year,  the  entire  sales  proceeds 
of  •no  are  converted   to  ordinary   tocome. 
and  the  same  amount  Is  subtracted  from  the 
excess  deduction,  account.  The  amount  in 
the  ED\  to  be  carried  to  the  fourth  year  U 
then  reduced  to  $90  The  pattern  U  repeated 
until  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year,  the 
amount  In  the  EDA  account  would  be  re- 
duced to  zero  Thereafter,  the  taxpayer  would 
report  a  •lOO  loss  each  year,  which  would 
convert  •lOO  of  the  sales  proceeds  Into  ordi- 
nary tocome.  resulting  In  neither  ordinary 
income  nor  loss  The  additional  sales  proceeds 
of  •!©  would  be  reported  as  capital  gain. 

Prom  this  a  rule  may  be  derived— a«umlng 
an  operation  conslstenUy  producing  the  sams 
amount  of  costs  and  sales  proceeds.  The  rule 
l.  that  the  tax-free  loan  produced  by  the  first 
year  loss  wlU  be  repaid  in  equal  annual 
tostallmenU  over  a  number  of  years,  which 
U  derived  by  dividing  the  profit  margto  Into 
on*    Thus,  if  ttie  profit  margto  U  only  a 


percent,  the  period  of  the  loan  Is  60  yeaw;  If 
4  percent,  ths  period  is  35  years;  if  10 
percent,  the  period  Is  10  years. 

in  comparli)n.  the  Metcalf  BUI  would  not 
allow  any  loss  In  the  first  year,  but  the  tax- 
payer would  have  a  farm  loss  carryover  of 
•Too  to  be  used  against  farm  Income  of  the 
second  year.  Under  that  Bill,  the  ^f  "»»««''«* 
of  the  second  year  would  be  only  We  <th« 
taxed  portion  of  the  capital  gain  of  •110). 
and  the  loss  of  the  second  year  would  entire- 
ly  absorb   this   income    The   excluded   one- 
half  of  the  capital  gain,  however,  would  ab- 
sorb the  balance  of   the  second  years  loss 
as  well  as  •lO  of  the  carryover.  The  carry- 
over to  the  third  year  would  be  only  •TO; 
to  the  fourth  year.  •80    By  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  year,  the  carryover  would  h*J«  <"*- 
appeared,  but  no  tax  liability  would  have 
been  Incurred  In  any  of  the  years  ^^'T.""!^ 
operations  tiiereafter  Incur  any  t»x  U*»>mty 
because  the  taxable  one-haU  of  capital  gain 
would  always  be  less  than  the  «»«»«ctlon- 
available  to  offset  It    The  carryover  would 
disappear,   and   U  the  operation  were  ter- 
minated in  the  thirteenth  year,  there  would 
be  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  full  sales  pro- 

*^  Again,  a  rule  may  be  derived.  The  farm  loss 
carnover  disappears  at  the  same  time  that 
the  taxpayer  has  repaid  the  tax-free  loan 
under  OxI  EDA.  Even  after  the  clover 
disappears  no  amount  of  tax  will  be  paid 
unless  sales  proceeds  are  more  than  twice 
COSU  This  is  the  very  nature  of  capital  gain 
income.  But  no  loss  has  offset  any  Income 
earned  ouulde   the   farming  operation^ 

The  foregoing  analysis  asstimes  that  »e 
farming  operation  commences  after  the  EDA 
Lr™  e  Me^f  BUI  l«  enacted  Into  law.  Their 
effect    on    existing    operations    would    d^ 
slightly.  Under  the  EDA,  sales  in  the  year 
of  enactment  would  be  denied  capltiil  gains 
to  the  exunt  of  current  excess  deductions. 
There  would  be  no  deferral  of  taxes  on  cur- 
rent   expenses     But    prior    years'    •«P^h»e« 
would  continue  to  be  deferred,  and  assuming 
no  change  In  operations,  prior  years'  *»I*^ 
would  not  be  recaptured  at  capital  K*l'»  ™tes 
until  the  operation  Urmtoated^  U  the  oper- 
ation  were  diminishing,  the  deferral  of  prior 
years'  expenses  would  be  returned  at  capital 
Mln  rates  each  year  in  an  amount  in  propor- 
tion to  Uie  diminution.  A  diminishing  oper- 
ation, therefore,  U  Just  a  termination  occur- 
rtng  over  a  number  of  years.  If  the  operat^ 
were  expanded,  however,  the  expenses  of  the 
Tx^lSS    in   that   year   would   -h^ter^ 
•qlJlTamount  of  ouuide  Income  and  perntit 
the  tax  to  be  deferred  on  the  sheltered  in- 
come in  the  described  pattern. 

The  ablUty  to  increase  the  amount  on 
which  taxes  have  been  deferred  merely  oy 
tooreaatog  the  slse  of  the  operatloa  may  be 
STwsakest  potot  In  the  EDA  When  thU 
Mtential  U  combined  with  the  conttouanoe 
Especial  accounting  rules,  the  estate  pUn- 
ningpijeslblUtiss  begin  to  be  apparent.  Since 
IoIbss  M«  fuUy  deductible  with  no  penalty 
prior  to  transfer,  the  EDA  wUl  encourage 
the  shifting  and  prepaying  ot  •*P«"f«*,.^ 
the  expantung  operation  with  a  mlnUnum 
rt  sa'2lfthls  caTbe  continued  a  wifllclent 
number  of  years,  the  taxpayer  «h»y  »«*r" 
a  very  bountiful  estate  to  hU  bereaved,  and 
they  win  Uke  It  at  a  new  basis  without  any 
excess  deductions  account. 

under  Senator  Uetcalf  s  Bill,  prior  yews 
expenses  are  in  essence  merely  forgotten.  The 
chanceTare  that  they  wUl  never  have  any 
effect   on   future   tiut   UablUty   and.   In   dis- 
tinction to  the  EDA,  WlU  never  be  »caPtu[«^ 
at  all.  There  Is.  however,  no  loss  <»»«l«'tj<» 
aialnst  other  Income  and  hence  no  potential 
f^an  tocreaslng  deferral   Similarly,  the  B  U 
U  neutral  on  decreasing  operations.  Tlie  BUl 
should  not  present  an  incentive  e'ther  for 
expansion  or  for  diminution  of  operations. 
B.  Th«  on€-t<m«  development  lou 
Having  analysed   an  operaUon   having  • 
recurring  pattern,  we  should  now  turn  to  an 
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operation  mich  as  a  citrus  grove  in  which 
loesea  resulting  from  development  cosU  are 
reported  for  a  substantial  period  before  sale 
at  capital  gains  rates  occurs.  For  example, 
assume  that  an  orchard  has  a  cost  of  •lOO 
and  a  four  year  development  period,  during 
which  the  deductible  expenses  are  •lOO  each 
year.  At  the  start  of  the  fifth  year  the  grove 
Is  sold  for  an  economic  profit  of  ^200  or  at 
a  •TOO  sales  price. 

Under  the  EDA,  the  annual  loss  of  •lOO 
could  offset  otherwise  fiUly  taxable  tocome 
each  year.  A  cumuUtlve  total  of  ^400  In 
losses  would  be  reported,  and  on  the  wle, 
•4(X)  of  ordinary  Income  and  •200  of  capital 
gain  would  be  realized.  The  result  may  be 
argued  to  be  very  close  to  a  forced  capitaliza- 
tion of  cosU  except  for  the  deferral  of  taxes 
on  current  tocome.  If  the  ordinary  Income 
in  the  year  of  sale  Is  viewed  to  Just  equalize 
the  prior  deducUons,  the  EDA  reaches  the 
result  on  sale  that  would  flow  from  proper 
capitalization  of  cosU.  But  In  the  meantime, 
the  cost  has  been  currently  deducted  against 
other  Income  with  a  consequent  deferral  of 
taxes  on  that  other  Income. 

Under  Senator  Metcair.  Bill,  no  losses 
would  be  allowed,  but  the  •400  carryover 
would  Insulate  the  entire  •flOO  gain  from 
tax  because  It  would  exceed  the  one-half 
of  the  gain  reported  for  tax  purposes.  There 
would  then  be  a  complete  exemption  of  the 
gain  from  tax.  Indeed,  the  farm  loss  carry- 
over could  exempt  from  tax  another  ^200 
of  farm  capital  gain  or  glOO  of  ordinary 
farm  Income.  This  result  follows  from  the 
language  of  the  BUI  In  lU  present  form, 
but  as  will  be  noted  later,  the  Bill  could 
be  strengthened  to  avoid  this  result  by 
causing  the  farm  loss  to  be  absorbed  against 
the  untaxed  as  well  as  the  Uxed  portion 
of  capiUl  gains. 

The  Immediate  reaction  to  the  foregoing 
Is  that  the  EDA  Is  greatly  superior  to  the 
Metcalf  BIU  because  the  latter  conttoues 
to  permit  substantial  income  to  be  untaxed. 
This  ready  answer  niay  not.  however,  with- 
stand analysis  and  some  effort  to  quantify 
the  benefit  of  the  deferral  of  taxes  granted 
by  the  EDA.  We  turn  now  to  that  task. 

If  EDA  Is  applied  to  the  above  example,  a 
taxpayer  In  the  60  percent  bracket  would 
realize  a  tax  savings  of  %6Q  In  each  of  the 
four  years  In  which  •lOO  of  cosU  were  In- 
curred. If  his  rate  U  the  same  in  the  year 
of  sale,  the  only  effect  Is  to  loan  the  Uxpayer 
•60  for  four  years,  an  additional  •60  for 
three  years,  an  addltonal  •eo  for  two  years, 
and  finally  an  additional  •eO  for  one  year. 
In  the  fifth  year  when  the  grove  Is  sold,  these 
loans  are  repaid  by  converting  t400  of  the 
gain  to  ordinary  Income.  In  addition,  the 
taxpayer  would  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  on 
the  economic  profit.  If  a  taxpayer  could  bor- 
row at  rate  of  7.5  percent  '■'  per  annum,  these 
loans  would  have  had  a  value  of  (36  (that 
Is,  a  savings  In  toterest  expense  If  the  funds 
were  borrowed)  to  the  taxpayer.  The  capital 
gains  tax  he  would  Incur  would  be  •50.  There- 
fore, there  Is  a  net  tax  detriment  of  ^14 
to  the  taxpayer.  If  either  the  Interest  rate 
or  the  period  of  deferral  are  Increased,  how>- 
ever,  the  odds  to  favor  of  the  taxpayer  In- 
crease. For  example.  If  the  borrowing  rate 
Is  10  percent,  there  Is  a  virtual  sUndoff.  or 
if  the  development  period  Is  extended  two 
years,  the  Uxpayer's  Interest-free  loan  more 
than  exceeds  the  value  of  the  capital  gains 
tax.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  profit  margto 
Is  greaur.  the  taxpayer  wlU  pay  a  greater 
tax. 

This  analysis  suggesU  that  the  ablUty  to 
defer  taxes,  which  must  ultimately  be  paid, 
even  at  ordinary  rates,  can  be  Just  as  valuable 
aa  complete  exemption  from  Ux,  particular- 
ly capital  gains  ux.  The  conclusion  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  EDA  as  compared  to  the  Met- 
calf Bill  then  depends  on  a  number  of  factors 
that   may  vary   from   Uxpayer  to  taxpayer. 
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from  year  to  year,  and  from  farm  to  farm. 
We  shaU   return  to  this  question  later. 

C.  hock  fn  versus  fane  out 
The  preceding  dlMusslon  raises  one  other 
dlfferMice  in  the  approaches;  one  would  con- 
clude that  under  the  EDA  the  longer  tbe 
period  of  deferral,  the  bigger  the  reward  to 
the  taxpayer.  Since  the  deferral  period  exlsU 
until  there  are  sales,  the  E33A  might  be  said 
to  discourage  sales  and  thereby  to  "lock  an 
Investor  In"  to  his  farm  tovestment.  On  the 
other  hand.  Mr.  MetcaU  granU  a  carryover, 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  five  years.  If  his 
BUI  Is  to  be  utilized  to  lU  optimum,  the  tax- 
payer must  sell  sufflclenUy  often  to  absorb 
the  carryover.  The  Bill  then  may  be  argued 
to  "force  out"  a  taxpayer  at  least  once  every 
six  years. 

An  argument  can  be  made  that  this  differ- 
ence would  not  exist  In  practice  because 
lengthy  deferral  under  the  EDA  cotUd  lead 
to  a  serious  bunching  of  tocome.  Bunching 
would  present  a  problem  by  raising  the  nxar- 
gln&l  tax  rate  to  a  year  of  sale  sufflclenUy  to 
ellmlnaU  the  deferral  benefit.  Thus  the  ar- 
gument runs  that  bunching  would  tend  to 
force  sales  to  smooth  out  the  tocome  pattern. 
To  the  extent  the  realization  pattern  has 
large  bulges,  they  may  be  somewhat  ameU- 
orated  by  the  averaging  provisions  of  the 
Code.**  CertaliUy,  this  Is  no  time  or  place 
to  delve  Into  the  mysteries  of  averaging,  but 
If  it  operates  perfecUy,  It  can  tend  to  cause 
a  realization  of  Income  at  least  once  every 
five  years  to  gain  the  fuU  benefit  of  aver- 
aging. The  bunching  and  the  spread  out  ob- 
tatoed  luider  averaging  may  be  argued  to 
undo  the  "lock  to"  effect  and  create  iu  own 
"force  out."  "^  But  all  of  this  assumes  that 
the  Increase  In  tax  rates  resulting  from  the 
bulge  In  tocome  cannot  be  handled  In  any 
other  way  and  also  that  the  benefit  of  aver- 
aging Is  substantlaUy  reduced  by  exceeding 
the  five  year  period.  There  Is  doubt  that 
either  of  these  assumptions  would  be  true  In 
the  majority  of  cases.  There  would  then  be 
littie  reason  to  bring  the  deferral  period  to 
an  end. 

D.  The  preferred  stattLS  of  other  farm  income 
Both  approaches  grant  a  preferred  status 
to  ordinary  farm  Income.  While  farm  losses 
may  be  currently  used  to  shelter  any  other 
Income  under  the  EDA.  a  farm  loss  may  ulti- 
mately result  In  farm  caplUl  gain  being  con- 
verted to  ordinary  Income.  If  the  farm  loss  In 
one  endeavor  can  be  used  against  other  ordi- 
nary farm  Income,  there  will  be  no  EDA  to 
convert  later  farm  caplUI  gains  Into  ordinary 
Income.  For  example,  If  other  farm  Income 
can  be  found  to  equal  excess  Uvestock  deduc- 
tions, fuU  capital  gain  treatment  will  be 
preserved  on  the  livestock  sales. 

The  Metcalf  BlU  might  give  an  even  greater 
Impetus  to  diversify  farm  operations  because 
the  farm  loss  cannot  be  used  against  any 
other  tocome.  It  therefore  has  no  value  what- 
soever unless  there  is  other  farm  tocome, 
while  the  EDA  stiU  permiU  use  of  the  loss 
against  other  tocome.  If  a  taxpayer  could 
produce  other  ordinary  farm  Income  equal  to 
Uvestock  deductions,  the  Uvestock  deductions 
could  entirely  exempt  this  other  farm  Income 
from  Ux  under  the  Metcalf  BUI  wtaUe  the 
livestock  gain  would  be  subjected  only  to 
caplul  gato  rates. 

£.  A  quirk  in  the  Metcalf  bill 
One  further  aspect  of  ordinary  farm  In- 
come under  the  Metcalf  BUI  should  be  noted. 
If  we  return  to  a  simple  case  In  which  9100 
of  costs  In  the  first  year  produces  •110  of 
capital  gain  In  the  following  year,  the  carry- 
over rules  have  a  strange  effect.  After  deduct- 
ing one-half  of  the  capital  gain  In  the  second 
year,  the  farm  tocome  is  •SS.  Under  the  Bill, 
the  farm  loss  carryover  of  JlOO  from  the  first 
year  would.  In  the  second  year,  shelter  an 
additional  •45  of  ordinary  farm  Income  from 
tax. 

If  the  sales  of  Uvestock  had  been  spread 
over  the  two  years,  the  results  would  differ. 
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however.  If  the  taxpayer  bad  realized  «aO 
of  ordinary  farm  tocome  and  ^80  of  Uvestock 
ci4>ltal  gains  In  the  first  year,  the  farm 
tocome  would  have  been  teo  (630  of  ordi- 
nary tocome  pliu  •40,  the  tocluded  one-half 
ot  the  livestock  capital  gains),  and  none  of 
it  woiUd  have  been  taxable  because  the  farm 
loss  of  •100  would  offset  the  farm  tocome. 
There  would  be  no  farm  loss  carryover  to 
the  second  year,  however,  because  the  farm 
loss  (940,  which  resulte  from  •lOO  of  cosU 
reduced  by  960  of  farm  tocome)  available  for 
a  carryover  would  be  reduced  by  the  one- 
half  of  the  Uvestock  capital  gains  deducted 
under  section  1202.  This  amoimt  U  Just  equal 
to  the  farm  loss,  and  there  would  be  no  carry- 
over. The  capital  gains  In  the  second  year 
would  be  •SO  (•llO  less  the  •SO  of  sales  In 
the  first  year),  which  would  be  reduced  to 
•15  of  taxable  Income  by  the  section  1202 
deduction.  There  would  not  be  any  farm  loss 
carryover  to  reduce  the  taxable  tocome  fur- 
ther. The  result  Is  that  the  farm  loss  wotild 
have  offset  only  the  ^20  of  ordinary  tocome 
realized  in  the  first  year  and  none  of  the 
capital  gain  or  ordtoary  tocome  In  the  second 
year.  The  explanation  for  this  result  U  that 
the  farm  loss  Is  not  reduced  by  the  amount 
deducted  for  capital  gains  under  secUon  1202 
for  the  purposes  of  determtotog  how  much 
farm  tocome  It  can  offset  In  the  year  of  the 
gain,  but  Is  so  reduced  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  how  much  Is  avaUable  to  carry 
over  to  later  years.  In  this  case,  that  amount 
eliminated  the  carryover. 

WhUe  this  result  may  appear  strange.  It  la 
consistent  with  the  Code's  present  treatment 
of  net  operattog  loss  carryovers,  which  must 
be  reduced  by  the  section  1202  deduction  In 
the  year  the  Iocs  Is  tocurred.  The  nMral 
would  appear  to  be  to  avoid  capital  gains  In 
years  of  ordinary  losses.  Ths  result  Is  one 
that  puts  the  taxpayer  who  is  unable  to 
avoid  capital  gains  In  loss  years  at  a  disad- 
vantage, vmless  he  can  also  reaUze  other  or- 
dinary farm  tocome.  It  Is,  however,  consistent 
with  the  view  that  only  economic  losses 
should  be  the  subject  of  carryovers.  To  faU 
to  make  this  adjustment  would  put  farm 
losses  on  a  higher  level  than  other  carry- 
overs— certainly  not  an  aim  of  this  BIU — 
because  they  ootUd  be  carried  over  for  use 
against  other  farm  Income  In  greater 
amounte  than  other  loss  carryovers.  This  re- 
sult then  treate  farm  lews  carryovers  Uke 
other  carryovers  except  to  so  far  as  It  Umltt 
their  use  to  farm  Income  and  Is  consistent 
with  the  theory  of  Isolating  and  segregating 
farm  operations  from  other  operations  un- 
less proper  accounttog  rules  are  followed. 
F.  The  small  farmer  exception 
The  Treasury  EDA  Is  not  Increased  in  any 
year  In  which  the  loss  does  not  exceed  •5,000. 
If  operations  are  fairly  consistent,  this  pro- 
vision. In  effect,  would  permit  an  annual 
loss  deduction  of  (S.OOO  offset  by  capital  gains 
of  •5,000,  which  would  not  be  converted  to 
ordinary  Income.  It  could  be  exploited  to  the 
extent  of  92,250  In  tax  savings  each  year." 
This  Is  the  maximum  benefit  that  may  be 
derived  from  this  exception. 

The  EDA  floor  might,  however,  be  objec- 
tionable to  some  farmers  who  apparently  are 
the  type  of  taxpayers  Intended  to  benefit 
from  slmpUfled  accounting.  The  tS.OOO  fig- 
ure Is  relatively  low  and  Is  not  softened  by 
excluding  any  deductions  from  the  EDA.  As 
a  consequence  the  so-called  "legltlmaU" 
farmers  could  lose  some  of  the  benefit  of  cap- 
ital gain  treatment. 

The  Metcalf  BIU  Instead  would  allow  a 
farm  loss  In  the  amount  of  •15,0<X)  each 
year.  This  annual  loss  allowance  may  be  the 
most  serious  defect  of  the  BIU,  although  as 
later  explained  it  may  to  some  extent  be 
remedied  by  other  features  of  the  BUI.  The 
problem  may  perhaps  best  be  shown  by  tak- 
ing a  citrus  grove  as  an  example.  Assume 
that  the  land  and  planting  cost  Is  •10,000; 
that  cultural  practice  expenditures  of  tl6,- 
000  are  Incurred  annually;  that  the  grove 
reaches  the  productive  stage  In  the  seventh 
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yetir  of  lu  Ufe;  and  that  It  la  then  sold  for 
$135,000.  an  economic  profit  of  $20,000. 

Under  the  excess  deductions  account,  th* 
taxpayer  would  claim  his  tlS.OOO  losa  each 
year  and  add  tlO.OOO  to  the  EDA.  The  account 
would  total  $70,000  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year,  and  the  balance  would  convert  $70,000 
of  the  sale  proceeds  to  ordinary  Income.  In 
addition,  there  would  be  a  capital  gain  of 
$55,000.  which  would  reduce  to  $37,500  of 
t&xab'.e  Income.  This  has  two  effecta:  (1) 
There  has  been  a  deferral  of  taxes  on  $15,000 
of  Income  each  year  for  six  years  to  total 
$90,000.  (3)  There  Is  a  bunching  of  ordinary 
Income  In  the  year  of  sale.  While  this  aspect 
may  appear  to  create  a  serious  problem,  the 
penalty  arUlng  from  bunching  undoubtedly 
would  be  greatly  eased  by  Income  averaging 
under  sections  1301-04  In  addition,  there  has 
been  a  gross  mismatching  of  Income  and 
•xpense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Metculf  Bill  per- 
mits $15,000  loss  lo  be  deducted  annu.'tUy 
If  the  taxpayer  has  no  more  than  $15,000 
nonfarm  adjusted  gross  Income.  Thus  there 
Is  deferral  of  taxes  on  the  Income  sheltered 
by  the  loss.  The  taxpayer  In  this  example 
would  have  sheltered  $90,000  of  nonfarm  In- 
come from  tax  over  H»e  first  six  yenrs.  Upon 
sale,  there  would  be  a  capital  gain  of 
$135,000  (sales  price  of  $135,000  less  land 
and  planting  costs  of  $10,000).  After  the 
section  1303  deduction,  this  would  be  re- 
duced to  $63,500.  which  would  become  $47.- 
500  of  taxable  Income  after  reduction  by  the 
$15,000  of  cultural  practices  expendltiu'es 
In  the  year  of  sale.  Thus  the  annual  loss 
allowance,  which  was  designed  to  define  a 
farmer,  has  the  effect  of  allowing  uneco- 
nomic losses  to  offset  other  income  and  de- 
fer taxes  on  other  Income  to  the  extent 
of  $15,000  per  year.  When  this  loss  Is  re- 
captured on  sale.  It  Is  taxed  at  no  more 
than  capital  gain  rates.  The  continuance  of 
this  potential  to  shelter  other  income  might 
Induce  investors  to  seek  investments  that 
limit  the  loss  to  $15,000  per  year  were  there 
not  other  features  of  the  Bill  that  should 
prevent  much  exploitation  of  the  annual 
loss  allowance. 

While  the  Bill  thus  appears  to  have  these 
drawbacks,  it  also  reduces  the  annual  loss 
allowance  by  one  dollar  for  each  dollar  of 
nonfarm  adjusted  gross  Income  in  excess  of 
$15,000.  At  $30,000  of  nonfarm  adjiuted 
gross  Income  the  annual  allowance  disap- 
pears In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  one  having  nonfarm  adjusted  gross 
Income  at  this  level  will  have  funds  to  in- 
vest to  produce  a  $15,000  annual  loss.  Also 
the  tax  rate  on  a  Joint  return  at  those  In- 
come levels  is  less  than  40  percent,  and  the 
tax  savings,  arising  by  permitting  capital 
gain  treatment  on  the  sale,  Is  not  great  be- 
cause the  difference  In  the  ordinary  income 
rate  and  the  rate  that  would  apply  to 
bunched  capital  gains  may  not  be  great. 
Even  so,  a  taxpayer  having  nonfarm  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  of  less  than  $30,000 
has  some  opportunity  (but  one.  which  de- 
clines as  income  increases)  to  exploit  a  farm 
loss  and  need  only  answer  the  question 
whether  the  play  In  tax  rates  is  worth  the 
risks  and  Investment  inconvenience.  Even 
with  this  criticism,  the  Bill  significantly 
reduces  the  tax  benefits  of  farm  losses. 
This  problem  doen  point  out  that  without 
the  p/i«jeoiit,  the  Bill  would  be  a  far  leu 
effective  tool. 

G.  The  integrated  and  related  exception 
The  Metcalf  Bill  also  provides  that  if  a 
taxpayer  is  engaged  in  fanning  and  one  or 
more  businesses,  which  are  directly  related 
to  his  farming  and  conducted  on  an  inte- 
grated basis  with  his  farming,  the  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  treat  all  these  tmslnaases  as 
a  single  business  engaged  in  farming.  The 
obviotis  purpose  is  to  permit  a  taxp«)rer  to 
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treat  a  nonfarm  business,  producing  net  In- 
come, as  a  part  of  his  farming  operation, 
to  reduce  the  farm  loss  and  thereby  reduce 
the  amount  to  which  the  Bill  applies. 

The  provision  also  raises  a  definitional 
problem  In  determining  whether  the  two 
operations  are  related  on  an  Integrated 
basts.  This  problem  could  be  cured  by  pro- 
viding that  a  business  would  not  be  consid- 
ered as  related  and  conducted  on  an  inte- 
grated basis  with  the  farming  operation, 
unless  It  consisted  of  the  processing  of  a 
product  raised  in  the  farming  operation. 
Such  an  exception  should  apply  only  If  the 
sale  of  such  processed  produce  produces  a 
sut>stantlal  portion  of  the  total  receipts  of 
the  overall  operation. 

Even  with  this  modification,  the  provision 
raises  the  spectre  that  the  Bill  might  fall 
to  achieve  its  goal  by  permitting  the  off- 
setting of  some  "farm  losses."  arising  from 
the  farm  tax  accounting  rules,  against  in- 
come earned  In  other  business.  For  example, 
a  taxpayer  might  be  engaged  In  processing 
frozen  orange  concentrate  from  an  orange 
grove  on  which  large  expenditures  and  con- 
sequent "farm  losses"  were  incurred  because 
a  part  of  the  grove  had  not  yet  reached  full 
production.  The  grove,  as  a  whole,  presum- 
ably would  be  related  to  and  conducted  on 
an  imet;ratrd  basis  with  the  concentrating 
business,  and  the  special  benefit  of  deduct- 
ing "farm  losses"  against  Income  from  the 
concentrating  business  would  be  continued 
Primarily,  this  provision  would  benefit  those 
taxpayers  who  have  the  capital  and  resources 
to  engage  in  a  business  related  and  Inte- 
grated with  their  farming  operations  With 
respect  to  these  taxpayers  the  BUI  would 
not  accomplish  Its  basic  objectives,  even 
though  these  taxpayers  would  not  appear  to 
be  the  type  of  taxpayer  for  whom  the  special 
farm  accounting  rules  were  devised 

Thus,  even  if  modified  as  suggested,  the 
Bill  might  not  accomplish  Its  baste  purpose. 
The  tre.^tlng  of  separate  businesses  as  a  single 
operation  departs  fr;>m  vhe  usual  practice  in 
.'idcnlnlsterlng  t^e  tax  law  and  may  raise 
problems  neither  foreseen  nor  foreseeable  at 
this  time.  There  Is  httle  to  t>e  said  for  the 
provision,  and  It  should  be  eliminated. 

The  EDA  has  a  similar  exception,  which  is 
not  explicitly  stated.  Since  the  EU>A  converts 
capital  gain  to  ordinary  Income  only  on  a 
sale,  it  would  never  be  actuated  in  many  in- 
dustries. For  example,  the  froeen  orange  Juice 
concentrator  Just  mentioned  might  never  sell 
the  grove.  If  he  did  not,  the  EDA  would  have 
nothing  on  which  to  operate  The  EDA  would 
thus  continue  to  permit  the  offsetting  of  farm 
losses  against  income  from  other  kourcea  for 
which  the  taxpayer  would  pay  no  penalty." 

H.  Speciallji  treated  deductions  exception 
The  Metcalf  Bill  permits  a  taxpayer  to 
choose  between  the  $15,000  annual  loss  allow- 
ance and  the  total  of  certain  so-called  spe- 
cially treated  deductions.  These  deductions 
are  taxes  and  Interest.  losses  and  expenses 
arising  from  abandonntent,  casualty,  or 
drought,  and  recognized  losses  under  sec- 
tion 1231  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  these 
losses  are  Indeed  economic  looses  and  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  disallowance  rule.  There 
is  considerable  appeal  to  this  position,  and  it 
probably  reaches  a  proper  result. 

In  contrast,  the  Treasury's  EDA  makes  no 
exception  for  such  expenses.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  EDA  never  disallows  a  loss. 
Rather,  It  is  the  measure  of  later  capital  gain 
that  will  be  converted  to  ordinary  Income.  A 
failure  to  exempt  these  expenses  from  the 
EDA  must  rest  on  the  premise  that  either  ( 1 ) 
the  $5,000  annual  exception  will  account  for 
them,  or  (3)  the  capital  gain  provlsloru  are 
so  generous  that  any  loss,  whether  economic 
or  not,  should  be  used  as  a  means  c<  r*- 
ci^|>turing  ordinary  Income  deductions.  In 
either  case,  the  reasoning  seems  to  be  a  IltUe 
thin,  and  It  seems  likely  that  exclusions  ot 
•ome  sort  will  be  made. 
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I.  Both  approaches  involve  certain  assump- 
tions regarding  caiises  and  effects  of 
losses 

Both  the  EDA  and  the  Metcalf  Bill  may  be 
chiiracterized  as  being  arbitrary.  The  EDA 
operates  on  the  premise  that  a  farm  loss 
creates  capital  gain.  Perhaps  a  fairly  vdlld 
assumption,  but  It  may  not  be  true  when 
the  loss  results  from  casualty. 

JlnUlarly,  the  Metcalf  Bill's  denial  of  a 
Is  not  explicitly  limited  to  artificial 
losses  created  by  the  special  farm  account- 
ing rules.  The  specially  treated  deductions 
exception  may  have  virtu.illy  that  effect,  par- 
ticularly if  modified  as  hereinafter  suggested. 
Its  assumption  that  any  remaining  loss  is 
created  by  the  special  farm  accounting  rules 
Is  on  balance  probably  a  fairer  assumption 
than  the  assumption  underlying  the  EDA. 
Criticism  of  either  proposal  on  this  ground 
is  not  serious,  and  both  underlying  assump- 
tions could  be  argued  to  be  valid  in  a  suf- 
ficiently large  majority  of  cases  to  provide  a 
basis  for  legislative  action. 

J.  A  final  note  on  the  Metcalf  bill 
As  previously  noted,  limiting  the  amount 
of  a  farm  loss  deductible  against  the  amount 
of  other  farm  income  will  ordinarily  remove 
the  so-called  negative  Income  tax  effect. 
When  farm  Income  is  only  the  Included  one- 
half  of  capital  gains  on  which  the  tax  rate 
Is  limited  to  25  percent,  however,  deduction 
against  ordinary  income  by  a  taxpayer  hav- 
ing a  tax  rate  in  excess  of  50  percent  will 
continue  to  result  In  the  negative  tax  effect. 
That  is,  one  having  a  tax  bracket  greater 
than  50  percent  will  be  able  to  achieve  an 
effective  tax  of  less  than  0  percent  on  his 
overall  farm  profits  because  the  tax  saving 
from  the  loss  deduction,  although  the  de- 
ductible loss  is  limited  to  the  taxable  portion 
of  capital.  Is  greater  than  the  tax  on  the 
capital  gain. 

The  fact  that  the  negative  Income  tax  effect 
is  not  entirely  removed  Is  not  attributable, 
however,  to  either  the  cash  method  or  the 
deduction  of  one-half  of  capital  gains. 
Rather.  It  is  solely  attributable  to  the  alter- 
native 25  percent  tax  on  capital  gains.  If 
rates  on  capital  gains  were  not  ao  limited 
but  allowed  to  progress  up  to  one-half  of 
the  ordinary  rate,  the  negative  tax  on  farm 
profits  would  be  fully  remedied  by  this  pro- 
posal .*<  The  EDA  does  not  suffer  from  this 
disability. 

jr.  A  final  note  on  the  EDA 
As  presented  In  1963  and  as  under  the  cur- 
rent proposal,  the  EDA  Is  a  matter  personal 
to  the  taxpayer.  Apparently,  the  1963  pro- 
posal would  have  applied  upon  any  disposi- 
tion of  property  while  the  current  Technical 
Explanation  deals  only  with  "sales."  Presum- 
ably, sales  will  be  transformed  Into  disposi- 
tions when  the  statutory  language  is  drafted. 
If  It  Is  not.  a  number  of  transfers  oould  per- 
mit the  taxpayer  to  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  deduction  while  shifting  the  capital 
gain  asset  to  another  taxpayer.  These  trans- 
fers would  include  gifts,  charitable  contribu- 
tions." transfers  to  corporations  under  sec- 
tion 351.  reorganization  transfers,  transfers 
to  partnerships  under  section  731.  transfer* 
to  trusts,  corporate  liquidations,  transfers  to 
or  distributions  by  an  estate  or  trust,  and 
like  exchanges  and  Involuntary  conversions. 
The  difficulty  with  imposing  a  tax  on  these 
transfers  Is  that  the  taxpayer  has  not  re- 
ceived any  cash  providing  the  wherewithal 
for  paying  the  tax.  In  addition,  the  recapture 
provisions  under  section  1345  and  section 
1350  provide  special  treatment  for  these 
transfers  (oOter  than  taxable  corporate 
liquidations  and  distiibutioos  by  estates  and 
trusts),  and  the  Treasury  may  be  hard 
pressed  to  make  a  case  for  taxing  transfers 
under  the  EDA,  which  are  not  now  taxed 
under  these  recapture  provisions.  It  Is  sub- 
mitted that  such  a  case  can  be  made,  bow- 
ever 
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Except  for  a  few  Industries  such  as  the 
leasing  of  automobiles,  most  depreciable 
property  subject  to  section  1245  does  not 
by  its  very  operation  constantly  produce 
merchandise  for  transfer,  even  though  the 
merchandise  so  produced  has  also  been  used 
In  the  trade  or  business.  The  process  of 
culling  the  livestock  crop  does  produce  this 
merchandise.  The  very  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness makes  It  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
substantial  property  that  must  be  trans- 
ferred. In  most  section  1245  cases,  the  prop- 
erty Is  either  abandoned  or  transferred  at 
nominal  value.  It  may  be  argued  that  re- 
capture is  satisfactory  In  these  cases  but 
that  It  Is  unsatisfactory  when  transfers  are 
Inevitable  and  each  transfer  presents  a  sub- 
stantial tax  avoidance  opportunity.  Thus 
the  abuse  possibilities  are  worse  In  this 
case,  and  recapture  Just  is  not  adequate  to 
handle  the  problem. 

If  the  tax  is  not  imposed  at  the  time  of 
disposition,  a  substantial  avoidance  problem 
can  arise,  although  it  might  be  possible  to 
have  the  EDA  carryover  to  the  transferee." 
Even  with  a  carryover,  there  would  still  be 
the  possibility  of  shifting  substantial 
amounts  of  income  from  a  high  braclcet  tax- 
payer to  a  low  bracket  taxpayer. 

£,.  Making  the  choice 
Since  the  foregoing  may  not  have  made 
the  choice  between  the  Treasury's  proposal 
and  the  Metcalf  Bill  clear,  perhaps  we  should 
return  to  our  early  discussion  In  which  the 
benefits  of  expensing  capital  expenditures 
while  reporting  sales  proceeds  as  capital  gain 
were  first  siieclfied  as  (a)  a  deferral  of  taxes 
on  an  amount  of  other  income  equal  to  the 
prematurely  deducted  capital  expenditures, 
(b)  the  complete  exemption  of  profitable 
operations  from  any  tax  until  the  ratio  of 
sales  proceeds  to  costs  exceeds  the  ratio  of 
the  ordinary  tax  rate  to  the  capital  gain  rate, 
and  (c)  the  negative  tax  effect  that  results, 
even  though  the  operation  is  profitable,  if 
the  deferred  taxes  under  (a)  are  greater 
than  the  taxes  paid  on  sale.  Since  none  of 
these  advantages  generally  Is  available  to 
other  businesses,  we  should  test  any  solution 
in  light  of  the  extent  to  which  these  bene- 
fits would  be  eliminated.  In  view  of  this 
criterion  and  based  on  the  assumption  that 
profit  margins  In  farming  are  low,'"  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Metcalf  Bill  Is  superior  to  the  EDA  in  the 
prime  areas  of  abuse:  (a)  development  costs 
of  plants,  and  (b)  livestock.  In  addition,  as 
later  explained,  the  Metcalf  Bill  may  reach 
some  of  the  other  areas  of  abuse."- 

First,  as  to  the  matter  of  deferral,  the 
Metcalf  Bill  begins  to  cut  off  this  benefit 
when  the  taxpayer's  nonfarm  income  exceeds 
$15,000,  and  at  $30,000,  the  Interest-free  loan 
from  the  Government  Is  no  longer  available. 
In  comparison,  the  EDA  does  not  disallow 
any  loss.  It  has  no  effect  on  the  deferral 
feature  of  deducting  capital  expenditures. 

Second,  the  EDA  seems  to  eliminate  the 
prospect  that  a  profitable  operation  will  be 
completely  exempt  from  tax.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  Metcalf  Bill  permits  this  exemption  to 
continue.  This  aspect  of  the  Metcalf  Bill 
could  be  remedied,  however,  by  requiring  that 
the  full  amount  of  farm  capital  gains  be 
reduced  by  the  "farm  loss"  before  reducing 
the  farm  capital  gains  by  the  deduction 
under  section  1202.  The  farm  loss  carryback 
or  carryforward  would  be  similarly  limited. 
As  a  result,  net  farm  gains  would  be  taxed  at 
least  at  capital  gains  rates. 

But  even  without  this  change.  It  appears 
that  the  choice  between  the  EDA  and  the 
Metcalf  Bill  remains  the  same  because  when 
profit  margins  are  low,  the  deferral  is  much 
more  advantageous  than  exemption  from  tax. 
This  results  because  deferral  is  an  interest- 
free  loan  on  the  marginal  tax  rate  multiplied 
by  the  entire  cost  while  exemption  Is  an 
exemption  from  a  capital  gains  tax  on  profit. 
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which  is  low  m  relation  to  the  cost.  Thus, 
under  the  EDA,  the  Interest-free  loan  from 
the  Government  Is  repaid  rather  slowly.  For 
example,  If  costs  consistently  run  $100  while 
sales  are  at  a  5  percent  profit  margin  or  $5, 
the  EDA  permits  a  taxpayer  to  make  no  sales 
until  the  second  year  and  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fit of  having  deferred  the  tax  on  $100  over 
the  following  20  years.  If  we  assume  a  70 
percent  taxpayer  having  In  today's  market  a 
7  percent  borrowing  rate,  the  annual  benefit 
realized  by  the  deferral  Is  $4.90.  In  return  for 
this  benefit,  he  pays  $1.25  of  tax  each  year  as 
the  cattle  are  sold.  The  net  benefit  thus  Is 
$3.65,  which  reduces  by  6  percent  each  year. 
This  savings  may  be  compared  to  the  ex- 
emption from  tax  of  the  net  annual  capital 
gain  of  $5,  which  is  $1.25.  This  exemplton 
would  be  achieved  under  the  Metcalf  Bill, 
but  it  has  less  value  than  deferral  when  profit 
margins  are  low. 

When  an  asset  such  as  a  citrus  grove  is 
developed,  the  deferral  aspect  of  the  EDA 
may  have  substantially  more  benefit  than 
exemption  from  tax.  For  example,  if  a  $1,000 
loss  Is  incurred  each  year  for  a  five-year 
period,  a  70  percent  taatpayer  having  a  bor- 
rowing rate  of  7  percent  will  be  able  to  re- 
duce his  overall  capital  cost  by  17.5  percent 
of  the  total  cost  Just  by  the  benefit  of  the 
deferred  taxes.  To  obtain  the  same  benefit 
in  exemption  from  capital  gains  tax,  the 
grove  would  have  to  be  sold  at  an  economic 
profit  of  70  percent.  If  the  grove  is  sold,  the 
EDA  will  result  in  a  bunching  of  ordinary 
income  in  the  year  of  sale  when  the  EDA  is 
actuated  and  recaptures  the  prior  deductions. 
While  bunching  might  offset  some  of  the 
benefit  of  deferral,  if  the  taxpayer  U  not 
consistently  in  the  top  bracket,  the  averag- 
ing provlsloiis  of  the  Code  may  spread  the 
bunched  Income  over  the  deferral  period  thus 
lessening  the  bunching,  but  the  benefit  of 
deferral  would  remain. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  deferral  result- 
ing from  the  Government's  loan  for  the 
amount  of  the  deductions  multiplied  by  the 
taxpayer's  marginal  tax  rate,  It  also  cuts  the 
federal  government  in  on  the  loss  side  of  the 
transaction  well  before  either  the  taxpayer  or 
the  Government  can  know  whether  the  ven- 
ture will  ultimately  be  a  success.  The  value 
of  this  risk  shifting  Is  probably  far  more 
than  the  interest-free  loan. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  standard:  to 
what  extent  U  the  negative  tax  eliminated? 
Under  the  EDA,  the  negative  tax  may  occur 
If  the  sales  proceeds  are  recaptured  at  a 
lower  tax  rate  than  the  rate  in  the  effect 
when  the  expenses  were  deducted.  Thus,  if 
the  taxpayer  can  await  retirement,  a  lower 
Income,  death,  or  achieve  a  transfer  to  a 
lower  bracket  taxpayer,"  the  taxpayer  not 
only  has  the  benefit  of  deferring  taxes  on 
other  Income  by  currently  deducting  his 
farm  costs,  but  a  negative  tax  can  be  effected. 
The  Metcalf  Bill  does  not  completely  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  a  negative  tax  sub- 
sidy. This  potential  is.  however,  preserved 
only  (a)  when  the  abuse  may  at  least  be 
said  not  to  be  great  (taxpayers  who  have 
less  than  $30,000  of  nonfarm  adjusted  gross 
Income ),'•  and  (b)  to  those  taxpayers  who 
have  a  marginal  tax  rate  In  excess  of  50  per- 
cent. For  example,  in  the  latter  case  if  a 
taxpayer  in  the  70  percent  bracket  has  a  $50 
farm  loss  and  $100  of  farm  capital  gains, 
the  farm  Income  under  the  Bill  just  equals 
the  farm  loss  that  remains  fully  deductible 
against  other  ordinary  income.  The  loss 
would  produce  a  tax  saving  of  $36,  while  the 
farm  capital  gains  are  subjected  to  only  a 
$25  alternative  tax  for  capital  gains.  This 
latter  undesirable  effect  results  from  the 
alternative  tax  on  capital  gains,  but  It  could 
be  prevented  by  a  slight  modification  In  the 
Bill.  If  farm  losses  were  required  to  offset 
farm  capital  gains  before  application  of  the 
alternative  tax  rate,  there  would  have  been 
no  farm  loss  to  use  against  ordinary  Income. 
In  the  example,  the  farm  loss  would  have 
reduced    the    farm    capital    gain    to    $50   on 
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which  a  tax  of  $12.50  wotild  have  been  paid. 
Thus  the  Bill  may  be  structured  to  handle 
this  problem. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions, the  Metcalf  Bill  also  reaches  the  so- 
called  do-lt-yourself  averager  who,  under  the 
Bill,  would  not  obtain  any  benefits  by  maxi- 
mizing bis  loss  In  one  year  since  it  could  not 
be  used  to  insulate  any  Income  outside  the 
farm  assets.  The  EDA  would  have  no  effect  on 
this  device. 

Also,  the  Metcalf  Bill  may  have  some  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  true  bobby  farmer  who 
could  deduct  no  loss  unless  be  adopted  a 
proper  accounting  method.  If  he  did  so,  be 
could  continue  to  deduct  bis  bobby  loss  so 
long  as  he  could  prove  It  was  more  than  a 
mere  hobby.  Adoption  of  proper  accounting 
would  seemingly  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
annual  loss,  although  It  might  not  remove  it. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  there  are  few  sales 
from  the  hobby  operation,  the  EDA  would 
have  little  Impact. 

To  sum  up,  the  EDA  fails  to  close  the  door 
on  deferral,  does  not  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  exempting  farm  profits  from  tax  unless 
the  amount  subject  to  recapture  is  taxed  at 
the  same  rates  as  amounts  deducted,  and 
also  opens  wide  the  door  of  avoidance  by 
transfers  that  will  result  in  the  negative  tax 
effect.  Neither  does  it  reach  the  do-lt-your- 
self averager.  Its  effect  on  the  "bobby 
farmer"  is  unpredictable.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Metcalf  Bill  phases  out  deferral  com- 
mencing at  $15,000  of  nonfarm  adjusted 
gross  income  and  completing  the  Job  at  the 
$30,000  level.  It  does  permit,  however,  an  ex- 
emption of  some  farm  profits  from  tax,  a 
matter  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  section.  It 
eliminates  the  negative  tax  for  all  but  a  few, 
but  Improvements  to  be  discussed  will  do 
away  with  this  problem.  It  also  reaches  the 
do-lt-yourself  averager.  It  might  also  have 
some  effect  on  the  "hobby  farmer."  On  most 
counts  the  Metcalf  Bill  is  superior  to  the 
EDA.  This  conclusion  suggests  that  recap- 
ture of  any  sort  is  a  most  Ineffective  tool. 

Af.  /7nproremenf  in  the  Metcalf  bill 
Having  decided  that  the  MetcaU  BUI  ad- 
dresses the  problem  more  directly,  we  should 
note  that  a  number  of  changes  could  be 
made  to  the  Bill  that  would  Improve  it 
substantially.  The  fcrflowing  nUght  be 
considered : 

(1)  Losses  on  ordinary  assets  (as  distin- 
guished from  section  1231  assets)  might  be 
Included  in  the  category  of  specially  treated 
deductions.  These  losses  are  true  economic 
losses,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  disallow 
them.  The  failure  to  Include  them  would 
appear  to  be  mere  inadvertence.  These  losses 
probably  would  not  occur  in  many  cases,  for 
most  of  the  farm  assets  producing  ordinary 
income  either  have  no  basis  or  are  held  in 
an  Inventory.  In  the  former  case,  a  loss  could 
not  be  realized  on  the  sale,  and  in  the  latter 
case,  the  taxpayer  probably  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  Bill  in  any  event  because  he 
would  qualify  under  the  provision  excepting 
taxpayers  using  inventories  and  capitalizing 
capital  expenditures. 

(2)  The  Bin  now  allows  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  $15,000  if  the  taxpayer's  nonfarm 
income  does  not  exceed  $15,000.  For  each 
dollar  above  $15,000  of  nonfarm  Income,  the 
loss  allowance  is  decreased  by  one  dollar.  The 
obvious  purpose  is  to  exempt  the  so-called 
legitimate  farmer  who  may  have  a  small  out- 
side Income.  Without  this  very  important 
feature  of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  far  less  effec- 
tive. The  $15,000  figure  may,  however,  be  too 
high,  and  the  Bills  author  might  consider 
adding  an  alternative  phaseout  ao  that  two 
dollars  of  loss  would  be  disallowed  for  each 
dollar  of  unearned  investment  nonfarm  in- 
come of  more  than  $5,000.  The  present  phase- 
out  should  remain,  and  the  one  permitting 
the  smallest  loss  would  govern  if  there  were 
any  confilct  between  them. 

(3)  As  previously  noted,  a  number  of  tax- 
payers may  purchase  breeding  herds,  depreci- 
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at*  thain  (or  ft  short  period.  aeU  the  herd, 
and  rMUlw  aabstaatUl  capital  ft^iuM  on  the 
excessive  depreciation.  While  thU  practice 
appears  Improper,  there  may  be  an  eoforce- 
meut  problem  arising  from  the  inability  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  audit  all 
taxpayers.  The  enforcement  problem  could 
be  solved  automaUcally  by  includiuK  Uve< 
stock  In  the  recapture  provisions  under  sec- 
tion 1345.  liOflcally.  there  is  no  reason  to 
exempt  livestock,  and  It  would  prohibit 
Onagllng  with  depreciation,  even  though  the 
taxpayer  elected  accrual  accounting  In  order 
to  avoid  application  of  the  Bill. 

(4)  Under  the  Bill,  the  farm  loss  would  be 
permitted  to  offset  other  farm  Income,  and 
It  may  also  be  carried  over  to  other  years. 
In  neither  case  does  farm  Income  include  the 
untaxed  portion  of  capital  gains.  A  loss  of 
•50  may  thus  continue  to  offset  9100  of 
capital  gain  income  In  either  the  year  of 
loss  or  when  used  as  a  carryover.  This  dif- 
ficulty could  be  removed  by  requiring  the 
loss  first  to  be  applied  against  ordinary  in- 
come, and  any  balance  then  could  be  applied 
against  capital  gain  income  before  the  sec- 
tion 1303  deduction  or  before  application  of 
the  alternative  capital  gain  rate.  The  same 
treatment  would  be  prescribed  (or  carry- 
overs. Thus,  In  the  case  in  which  the  farm 
capital  gain  In  the  current  year  Is  tlOO  and 
the  (arm  loes  is  »50.  the  capital  gain  would 
be  reduced  to  (60  on  which  a  tax  would  be 
paid.  If  there  were  also  ordinary  farm  in- 
cocne  of  930,  the  farm  loss  would  be  reduced 
to  MO.  and  the  farm  caplUl  gain  would  be 
$70.  Exactly  the  same  treatment  would  be 
accorded  carryovers.  For  example.  If  the  cur- 
rent loss  U  960  with  no  capital  gain  until 
the  following  year,  when  $100  of  farm  capital 
gains  are  realised,  the  $50  lose  carryover 
would  reduce  the  capital  gain  to  $50  on  which 
a  tax  would  be  paid. 

An  alternative  to  the  suggested  treatment 
would  be  to  require  that  the  farm  loss  to 
be  an  adjtistment  to  the  basis  of  assets.  This 
would  neoeastute  deciding  whether  to  adjust 
the  basis  of  ordinary  income  or  capital  gain 
assets.  It  could  also  raise  administrative  prob- 
lems If  depreciable  property  were  involved 
by  presenting  a  new  depreciation  base  each 
year.  If.  however,  the  alternative  of  a  basis 
adjustment  were  chosen.  pree\tmably  the 
adjustment  would  not  be  permitted  to  create 
losses  but  only  to  reduce  gains  to  zero. 
Tin.  IN  DcrcNSK  or  THE  FArrH 
We  have  spent  much  time  discussing  the 
present  (arm  tax  rules  and  considering  solu- 
tions. While  all  of  this  should  make  the  need 
(or  a  remedy  clear,  we  would  be  remiss  If 
we  did  not  grant  the  opposition  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  We  now  turn  to  It. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  twice  held  hearings  on  the  farm  tax  loss 
problMn.'"  The  Interesting  aspect  of  these 
hearings  Is  that  even  those  opposed  to  any 
proposed  changes  In  the  law  note  that  there 
are  abuses  ot  the  present  scheme.  The  def- 
inition of  abuse.''  however,  appears  to  de- 
pend on  the  speaker.  Some  speakers  defend 
the  subsidy  to  certain  agricultural  activity, 
even  though  It  benefits  a  taxpayer  whose 
major  distinguishing  feature  is  a  source  of 
large  Income  from  nonagrlcviltural  income. 
The  defenses  offered  by  these  speakers  are 
to  be  discussed. 

A.  The  prcypoaei  solutions  ditcrimintte 
OQOxntt  farming  "• 

One  of  the  more  frequent  complaints  Is 
that  directed  toward  the  excess  deductions 
account  In  1963.  The  agrument  was  made 
that  It  offered  a  special  set  of  rules  for  (arm- 
ing Similarly,  the  same  argument  was  made 
at  the  hearings  last  March. 

Undoubtedly,  this  argximent  states  a  tru- 
ism. There  Is.  however,  a  reason  for  this  dis- 
criminatory treatment.  Farming  U  an  In- 
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dustry  having  a  special  dlspenaatton  from 
tax  accounting  provisions  otherwise  hav- 
ing general  applicaUon  This  dupensa- 
tlon  Is  the  use  of  cash  accounting  and 
the  expensing  ot  capital  expenditures  when 
these  procedures  do  not  properly  reflect  In- 
come. It  seems  proper  that  losses  created 
by  special  rules  should  be  Ueated  speciaUy. 
Under  either  the  Treasury's  EDA  or  the  Met- 
calf  BUI.  the  special  treatment  of  losses  may 
be  avoided  by  giving  up  the  benefit  o(  the 
special  accounting  rules.  The  special  treat- 
ment ends  when  the  benefit  of  special  ac- 
counting rules  end.  Real  economic  losses, 
determined  under  accounting  practices  gen- 
erally applicable  to  Industries  other  than 
farming,  then  would  be  treated  exactly  as 
real  economic  losses  In  other  industries.  They 
would  be  fully  deductible. 
B.  Present  taw  is  adequate  to  handte  the 
job-' 
Opponents  of  change  sometimes  argue  thnt 
section  370  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(which  disallows  buslneae  losaea  when  they 
exceed  $50,000.  for  6  consecutive  years)  along 
with  the  hobby  cases  are  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  "farm  loss"  problem. 

The  second  of  these  assertions  is  obvious- 
ly not  tnie.  Indeed  the  hobby  loss  was  spe- 
cifically excepted  when  we  started  our  In- 
quiry. We  are  dealing  with  cases  In  which 
there  Is  a  desire  to  make  a  profit,  and  a  profit 
may  well  be  made.  Even  so.  there  is  a  tax  loes 
that  results  in  a  negative  Income  tax  result. 
As  to  the  other  assertion,  section  T70  Is 
not  adequate  (or  many  reasons.  First,  even 
though  not  included  In  taxable  Income,  the 
deducted  one-half  of  capital  gains  may  be 
added  to  farm  Income  to  determine  whether 
the  loes  exceeds  $50,000.  Perhaps  of  even 
greater  significance,  however,  is  the  exclu- 
sion of  certiln  expenses  from  the  expense 
side  (thereby  lessening  the  loss) .  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  section  370  ap- 
plies but  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  tax  com- 
putation. Any  expetue  that  a  taxpayer  has  an 
option  either  to  capitalize  or  to  expense  is 
excluded.  Therefore,  the  very  expenses  that 
create  the  tax  loss"  do  not  enter  Into  the 
computation,  which  determines  whether  the 
section  will  be  applied. 

While  these  liberalities  would  prevent  ap- 
plication of  the  section  to  most  taxpayers,  a 
final  escape  hatch  is  offered  by  the  cash  ac- 
counting method,  which  to  some  extent  per- 
mits the  deferral  of  both  income  and  expense 
while  also  offering  the  opportunity  to  an- 
ticipate both  Income  and  expenses.  The  com- 
bination of  these  deficiencies  permits  all  but 
the  hopelessly  incompetent  or  blissfully  un- 
aware to  avoid  the  application  ot  section  270. 

C.  Outside  capital  necessary  to  agriculture  ^ 

Another  reason  strongly  stressed  (or  no 
change  in  the  present  tax  law  Is  the  need  (or 
"outside"  capital  in  agriculture.  History  Is 
cited  to  support  this  conclusion.  The  argu- 
ment binges  on  the  plea  that,  without  the 
tax  benefiu  offered  farming  (notably  live- 
stock), the  outside  capital  would  not  be  at- 
tracted and  presumably  something  disastrous 
to  sgrlculture  and  to  the  American  consumer 
would  result.^ 

Because  this  author  Is  not  an  economist. 
this  article  Is  certainly  not  a  forum  In  which 
to  argue  the  economic  effect  of  our  many 
tax  provisions.  Let  me  comment  briefly,  how- 
ever, on  the  several  facets  o(  this  argument 
as  follows : 

(1)  As  noted  by  one  witness  In  IMS."  out- 
side capital  has  been  necessary  to  agriculture 
since  as  early  as  the  Civil  War.  There  was  no 
income  tax  system  then  and  no  tax  subsidy. 
Tet  agriculture  managed  to  attract  the  nec- 
essary capital. 

(3)  Demand  for  agricultural  products.  <.r., 
the  ability  to  sell,  not  a  tax  benefit,  creates 
the  need  for  (arm  capital.  If  that  need  con- 
tinues and  U  (arm  prices  are  Inadequate  ab- 
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sent   the   tax  subsidy,  (arm  prices  wUl  In- 
crease to  provide  an  adequate  attraction. 

(3)  By  eliminating  the  "tax  farmers"  who 
can  survive  with  a  lesser  profit  than  one  who 
does  not  have  outside  income,  those  who  are 
largely  devoted  to  farming  may  be  attracted 
to  stay  rather  than  to  be  driven  out. 

(4)  There  Is  not  likely  to  be  any  effect  on 
prices.™ 

(5)  If  special  Incentives  are  needed,  cer- 
tainly Congrees  can  work  out  a  system  that 
avoids  the  negative  Income  tax  and  benefit.s 
all  participants  evenly  across  the  tx>ard  or 
in  a  more  rational  manner  than  the  pres- 
ent scheme,  which  confers  the  greatest  bene- 
fits on  those  having  the  greatest  amount.-i 
of  outside  Income. 

D.  The  rules  encourage  research 

development " 

Often  the  claim  Is  made  that  development 

of  purebred  seedstock  Is  dependent  upon  the 

present  tax  rules  permitting   deduction  oi 

those  costs. 

This  claim  seems  to  say  that  there  must  be 
a  profligate  waste  of  funds  In  order  to  secure 
some  very  remote  benefits  resulting  from 
loes  operations.  If  subsidies  are  needed  for 
research,  they  can  easily  be  provided  without 
wasting  funds  on  thoee  merely  in  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  meat.  The  question  Ix 
whether  we  should  continue  to  subsidize 
the  many  to  benefit  a  few. 

In  addition.  U  these  expenses  are  true  re- 
search and  development  expenses,  they  may 
be  deducted  under  section  177  merely  by 
electing  accrual  accounting  under  the  Met- 
cal(  Bill.  A  similar  election  will  avoid  the 
EDA 

This  argument  also  presumes  that  the 
losses  under  discussion  are  true  economic 
losses.  That  U  highly  doubt(ul.  First.  U  the 
taxpayer  has  no  other  farm  operation,  be  is 
not  likely  to  be  engaged  In  a  consistently 
profitless  research  program.  It  undoubtedly 
would  be  structured  to  turn  a  profit  som" 
day.  Under  the  Metcalf  BUI.  his  losses  may 
be  carried  forward  to  that  day  to  offset 
against  the  gains.  If  he  wants  to  use  them 
today,  he  may  elect  accrual  accounting.  Un- 
der the  EDA.  the  taxpayer's  present  use  oi 
the  loss  at  ordinary  Income  rates  Is  recap- 
tured at  the  same  rate. 

Finally,  the  claim  that  this  Is  Just  like  the 
research  division  o(  a  corporation  overlooks 
the  (act  that  those  divisions  usually  are  a 
part  o(  an  Integrated  operation  that  pro- 
duces profits.  This  differs  (rom  the  cattle  sit- 
uation in  which  the  tax  losses  are  suffered 
by  an  operation  not  related  to  another  divi- 
sion. In  the  cattle  case,  only  the  tax  losses 
are  reported.  There  are  no  ordinary  Income 
profits.  This,  o(  coixrse.  Indicates  that  the 
losses  are  not  economic  loaaes. 
E.  The  present  scheme  doe*  not  produce  a 
revenue  Iom" 
The  claim  Is  o(ten  made  that  the  negative 
tax  effect  costs  the  Treasury  nothing.  Thl^ 
claim  mtist  have  either  one  o(  two  meanings. 
First,  the  economic  activity  supported  by 
the  subsidy  Increases  the  (ederal  govern- 
ment's revenue  because  the  subsidy  dollars 
are  spent  with  suppliers  o(  agricultural  goods 
who  pay  tax  on  their  receipts.  Under  this 
view,  most  expenditure  programs  would  have 
no  coat  to  the  Oovemment.  Obviously,  It 
cannot  be  used  as  a  measure  o(  the  revenue 
loss. 

Second,  the  charge  may  be  that  cattle 
operators  pay  taxes.  Indeed,  one  witness  at 
the  recent  re(orm  hearings  pointed  out  ••■ 
that  In  1908  his  clients  had  ordinary  income 
of  $15,000,000  and  capital  gains  of  $4,000,000 
Also,  his  clients'  Inventories  increased  by 
$3,000,000. 

One  should  not.  however,  conclude  that 
these  taxpayers  paid  any  tax  on  their  cattle 
operations  because  the  witness  also  pointed 
out  that  they  spent  $20,000,000.''  An  analy- 
sis of  this  example,  however,  again  Illustrates 
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the  problem  In  the  (arm  area.  Take  the  wit- 
ness's figures: 

Net  expenditures ►— -  $30,000,000 

Less  ordinary  income ► —     16,000.000 

Difference ---       6.000,000 

Less  taxable  one-half  at  capital 

gains   2.000.000 

Net  tax  loss 3.000.000 

The  (arm  loss  o(  $3,000,000  applied  against 
other  income  would  certainly  produce  some 
tax  savings.  Thus  there  was  a  cost  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  comparison  to  other  businesses  Is 
Interesting.  First,  the  $3,000,000  loss  would 
be  reduced  by  $3,000,000.  which  went  Into 
the  Inventory  or  products  to  be  sold  in  the 
(uture.  This  would  reduce  the  loss  to  zero. 
If  the  $4,000,000  reported  as  capital  gain 
were  (uUy  taxable,  however,  as  It  would  be 
In  most  other  industries,  there  would  be 
net  profits  o(  $2,000,000.  Instead,  the  tax- 
payers in  the  cattle  operations  reported  a 
ii«t  loss  ot  $3,000,000. 

r.  Any  change  would  force  many  farmers 
onto  accrual  accounting,  which  is  just  not 
possible  " 

This  claim  is  really  two  contentions.  Both 
appear  equally  erroneous. 

First,  not  many  farmers  would  be  affected 
by  the  Metcalf  BUI.  In  1966  there  were 
3.000.000  families  living  on  the  farm.  Lees 
than  4  percent  of  thoee  families  had  $15,000 
of  gross  income  from  all  sources."*  The  lYeas- 
ury  Staff  Studies  "  estimated  that  14.000  tax- 
payers would  be  affected  by  Its  proposal.  The 
MetcaK  propoeal  would  reach  a  larger  group 
because  of  his  phaseout  of  any  deduction 
at  the  $30,000  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  in- 
come level.  In  no  event,  however,  could  it 
reach  more  than  130,000  farmers  (4  percent 
of  3,000,000  families).  Thus  certainly  not  a 
large  part  of  the  farm  population  would  be 
affected.  The  EDA  recommended  by  the  Trea- 
sury in  1069  would  reach  no  more  than 
80,000  farmers."-' 

The  second  claim  that  accrual  accounting 
Is  Just  not  possible  also  seems  refutable.  It 
is  now  used  by  some  taxpayers.  There  are 
inventories  that  permit  an  approximation  o( 
the  cost  o(  raising  animals.  WbUe  they  may 
have  their  problems,  they  at  least  may  be 
employed  and  would  more  accurately  reflect 
Income  than  the  present  scheme,  particularly 
U  the  changes  discussed  above  were  adopted. 
C.  The  present  scheme  is  a  deliberate  tub' 
tidy  carefully  designed  by  Congrett" 
Many  proclaim  that  the  Interplay  o(  ctir- 
rent  deduction  and  capital  gains  is  a  well 
thought  out  subsidy.  While  there  may  be 
some  superficial  appeal  to  this  argument,  it 
will  not  withstand  analysis. 

The  (arm  problem  under  discussion  arises 
out  o(  (1)  deducting  capital  costs  and  (2) 
con(errlng  Capital  gains  on  certain  assets. 
As  was  traced  In  some  detail  above,  the  first 
aspect  ot  this  oomblnatlon  developed  very 
early  in  the  administration  of  the  income  tax 
law.  It  was  also  developed  by  an  administra- 
tive agency,  which  had  no  authority  to  con- 
ceive and  Implement  plans  for  the  distri- 
bution of  federal  money.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  this  portion  of  the  present  law 
had  any  deliberate  conception  as  a  subsidy. 
The  capital  gain  portion  of  the  combina- 
tion seems  equally  as  accidental.  The  1942 
amendment,  which  first  brought  cattle  into 
the  capital  gain  arena,  certainly  makes  no 
reference  to  the  subsidy  impact. 

After  doubt  and  controversy  arose  In  the 
1940's,  the  farm  Interests  succeeded  in  getting 
legislation  In  1961.  But  neither  in  1950  nor 
1051  wa$  there  any  discussion  of  the  subsidy 
effect  ot  conferring  capital  gains  on  live- 
stock. The  pie*  rather  seemed  to  rest  on 
clearing  up  oondislon  and  giving  the  treat- 
Footnotes  at  end  ot  speech. 
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ment  to  (arm  assets  that  was  accorded  other 
buelnesses. 

Not  until  1952  was  there  any  discussion  o( 
the  tax  poUcy  effect  ot  these  provisions.* 
While  the  Treasxiry's  presentation  ot  the 
excess  deductions  account  In  1963  and  in 
1900  (ocused  on  the  two  aspects  at  the  heart 
o(  the  farm  loes  problem,  they  do  not  put 
the  problem  in  its  proper  posture.  These 
aspects  are  (a)  the  use  of  farm  losses  to 
offset  other  Income  and  (b)  the  production 
of  a  tax  profit  when  there  is  an  economic 
loss. 

The  second  aspect  was  universally  de- 
nounced by  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1963 
and  in  1969.  It  hardly  seems  likely  that 
failure  to  take  action  condones  a  system 
achieving  that  result.  Rather,  In  the  words 
of  Representative  Watts,""  there  was  diffi- 
culty In  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  Treasury  seems 
content  to  show  that  the  losses,  artificially 
produced,  are  used  to  offset  income  of  an- 
other endeavor.  While  that  statement  is 
accurate,  It  does  not  demonstrate  that  in  fact 
a  profitable  operation  is  not  only  paying 
no  tax  but  Is  Indeed  receiving  a  subsidy  (rom 
the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  reduced  taxes 
on  other  income.  Certainly,  the  latter  state- 
ment of  the  problem  is  hard  to  defend  and 
truly  lUvistrates  what  Is  happening.  Short 
of  a  presentation  in  this  fashion.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  one  can  say  that  Congress  has  con- 
doned it. 

In  1952  only  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
considered  the  matter,  and  in  1963  only  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  consid- 
ered It.  The  failure  of  these  committees  to 
act  on  the  basis  of  the  not  well  directed 
testimony  of  the  Treasury  should  hardly  be 
construed  as  congressional  approval  of  a  sub- 
sidy system,  particularly  when  that  subsidy 
is  not  available  to  the  individual  engaged 
only  in  the  activity,  which,  if  the  argument 
were  accepted,  Congress  intended  to  subsi- 
dize. In  1969.  the  House  took  action  by  in- 
corporating the  EDA  into  H.R.  13270.  While, 
as  later  discussed,  the  provision  adopted 
would  Ukely  be  largely  Ineffective,  it  does 
manifest  a  notion  that  this  subsidy  has 
difficulties,  which  require  pruning,  if  not 
elimination. 

IX.    CONCLUSION 

Our  existing  farm  tax  laws  permit  tax- 
payers having  income  from  other  sources  to 
Invest  in  farm  assets  to  a  large  extent  at 
the  expense  of  the  pubUc  fisc.  While  it  has 
been  argued  to  be  a  deliberate  subsidy  to 
farmers,  this  seems  doubt(ul  on  the  record. 
It  also  seems  implausible  that  Congress  In- 
tended a  subsidy  that  has  Uttle  or  no  value 
to  one  having  only  the  kind  o(  Income  that 
it  Intended  to  benefit.  The  argument  would 
mean  that  one  hand  glveth  while  the  other 
taketh,  by  Inducing  un(alr  competition  (rom 
the  "tax  (armer"  who  because  he  has  sources 
o(  other  Income  can  subsist  on  Uttle  or  no 
economic  profit.  Thus,  even  1(  Congress  did 
Intend  the  present  scheme  as  a  subsidy,  it 
should  be  recast  in  a  more  rational  (orm. 

This  subsidy  is  a  negative  Income  tax 
because  the  tax  savings  resulting  from  the 
premature  deduction  of  capital  costs  against 
ordinary  Income  Is  greater  than  the  capital 
gain  tax  Incurred  on  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty. There  are  now  pending  several  pro- 
posals that  measurably  Improve  the  tax  law. 
None  of  them  attacks  the  problem  directly. 
Rather,  they  attempt  to  preserve  some  part 
or  all  of  the  tax  benefits  (or  selected  tax- 
payers. As  a  consequence,  they  are  complex. 
Since  the  complexity  arises  from  an  effort  to 
maintain  simplicity  for  the  vast  majority  of 
(arm  taxpayers,  the  burden  o(  complexity 
will  (all  only  on  those  who  want  to  retoin 
whatever  benefits  remain  after  enactment  of 
the  remedial  legislation. 

Of  the  proposals  pending,  the  Metcalf  Bill 
offers  the  best  designed  solution.  It  is  di- 
rected to  the  current  offsetting  of  artificial 
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(arm  tax  losses  against  non(arm  income.  It 
does  not  concede  the  propriety  o(  this  off- 
set and  consequently  need  not  seek  to  im- 
pose a  penalty  at  some  later  date,  when  the 
capital  nature  of  the  earUer  losses  is  finally 
revealed.  It  is  well  designed  to  limit  Ite  ap- 
plication to  artificial  losses.  It  does  not  pre- 
sent the  estate  planning  possibilities  o(  some 
o(  the  other  solutions,  and  it  does  seek 
to  exempt  many  (armers. 

Since  the  MetcaU  Bill  appears  to  offer  a 
better  solution,  it  Is  lamentable  that  the 
Treasury's  1969  proposals  did  not  endorse 
It,  as  did  the  previous  Administration. 
Rather,  the  Treasury  opted  to  present  a 
solution  which  may  accomplish  many  o(  the 
objectives.  But  by  rejecting  the  MetcaU 
Bill  proposal  and  advancing  its  own.  the 
Treasury  will  find  that  effort,  which  could 
have  been  expended  on  passage  of  a  solution, 
wUl  be  directed  to  demonstrating  the  superi- 
ority of  Its  solution.  This  may  prove  a  diffi- 
ciUt,  if  not  Impossible  task,  that  will  im- 
doubtedly  annoy  many  of  the  proponents  of 
the  Metcalf  BUI.  Therefore,  the  fight  may 
degenerate  to  one  between  those  who  want 
some  action  rather  than  between  that  group 
and  those  who  have  prospered  from  and  are 
interested  in  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
One  doubts  that  the  principles,  which  led  to 
rejecting  the  Metcalf  BUI,  could  be  worth 
the  loss  in  solidarity.  Indeed,  the  principles, 
which  militated  so  strongly  against  the  Met- 
calf Bill,  are  not  clear. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  at  one  time  tentatively 
adopted  the  EDA  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Treasury.*'  While  It  might 
have  achieved  some  needed  reform,  it  un- 
doubtedly would  have  presented  the  oppor- 
tunity (or  the  artful  tax  lawyer  to  plan 
around  the  EDA.  But  the  Bill  reported  out 
by  this  Committee  and  passed  by  the  House 
appears  to  be  about  as  an  Ineffective  ver- 
sion of  the  Treasury's  suggestions  as  coxUd 
be  envisioned.  As  passed  by  the  House,  tax- 
payers having  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  less  than  $50,000  w^ould  not  be  re- 
quired to  keep  an  EDA.  Furthermore,  farm 
losses  would  be  entered  into  the  account 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  exceeded  $25,000. 

In  1964  there  were  about  16,000  tax  returns 
showing  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  Income  in 
excess  of  $50,000.  About  3,000  of  these  tax- 
payers turned  a  farm  profit  with  the  balance 
reporting  losses.  Tbus  only  about  15.000  (arm 
returns  showing  (arm  losses  meet  the  outside 
income  test.  Tet  in  the  same  year,  there  were 
about  1,109,000  (arm  returns  (out  o(  3,000,- 
000)  showing  a  (arm  loss.  As  a  consequence, 
the  BUI  would  affect  less  than  0.5  percent  o( 
all  (orm  returns  and  less  than  1.5  percent  ot 
(arm  rettuns  showing  a  tax  loss."  This  rela- 
tively Insignificant  Impact  wUl  be  even  (ur- 
ther  reduced  by  the  exception  of  any  loss,  or 
part  thereof,  that  do^  not  exceed  $25,000. 
The  fairest  g^uess  seems  to  be  that  the  pro- 
poeal might  have  some  Impact  on  as  many  as 
4,000  or  5,000  tax  returns."  The  revenue  esti- 
mate (or  the  long  ran  is  $20  million.*'  This 
compares  with  a  revenue  estimate  ot  $50 
million  (or  the  Treasury's  recommended 
EDA*<^  and  $305  mlUlon  i(  the  MetcaU  Bill 
were  enacted."  The  Treasury's  prc^xisal 
might  have  reached  as  many  as  75  .(XX)  re- 
turns in  any  year,"  whUe  the  MetcaK  Bill 
would  have  reached  around  14,000  taxpay- 
ers," about  the  number  ot  returns  which 
meet  the  noiUarm  adjtisted  gross  income  test 
under  the  Bill,  but  with  an  Impact  over  ten 
times  as  greet  when  revenxie  estimates  are 
considered.  These  comparisons  strongly  sug- 
gest that  H.R.  13270  would  reach  only  the 
visible  portion  o(  the  iceberg." 

The  amount  o(  revenue  raised  and  the 
number  o(  taxpayers  affected  are  not,  o( 
cotirse,  the  important  criteria  by  which  to 
measure  a  provision  dealing  with  the  (arm 
loss  problem.  The  question  is  whether  the 
proposal  wUl  significantly  reduce  the  (ed- 
eral subsidy  going  to  taxpayers  having  both 
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(a)  oertAln  kinds  of  farm  InTesloaenU  and 

(b)  8ulMtanU»l  nonfarm  lncom«  while  pro- 
YJdlng  reUOTely  Inalgnlflcani  beneHu  to 
those  who  do  not  have  the  nonfarm  income. 
The  o»er»U  purpoee  thue  U  to  dlacourage 
some  loTestmenta  in  farm  asMU  by  Unprot- 
Ing  the  equity  of  the  tax  structure.  On  this 
ground,  the  BUI  passed  by  the  House  seems 
destined  to  fall.  It  wlU  permit  all  comers 
to  incur  tax  losses  up  to  $25,000  each  year.  An 
inrestment  of  this  size  may  have  substantial 
capital  gain  possibility. 

Finally,  the  purpose  of  restricting  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  to  those  taxpayers  hav- 
iug  a  coincidence  of  •60.000  In  nonfarm  ad- 
J\tsted  gross  Income  and  a  farm  loss  In  ex- 
cess of  taS.OOO  Is  not  clear  It  seems  unlikely 
that  a  legitimate  farmer  ■  cannot  be  more 
precisely  deOned.  Thus  the  high  dollar  UmlU 
seem  not  to  have  a  dea»ltlonal  purpose.  Nor 
Is  the  abuse  limited  to  taxpayers  having  this 
happy  combination  of  circumstances.  But 
even  If  It  were,  under  the  BUI.  they  are  per- 
mitted to  exclude  from  the  EDA  the  Orst 
»35  000  of  farm  loss  each  year.  Since  the 
justtflcatlon  for  these  Umlu  U  not  imme- 
diately apparent  and  since  the  BlU  does  not 
appear  altogether  effective.  It  seems  Ukely 
that  Senator  Metcalf  will  continue  to  press 
his  solution,  and  the  Issue  will  be  Joined  in 
the  Senate."* 

RcgardlMS  of  the  outcome,  there  woiUd 
appear  to  be  some  learning  here  that  may  be 
applicable  beyond  the  farm  field.  We  noted 
at  the  beginning  that  other  indusUles  such 
as  oil  and  gas.  real  estate,  and  timber  may 
offer  much  the  same  opportunity  for  tax 
avoidance  as  does  Investment  In  some  farm 
assets.  The  beneflu  m  these  areas  are  also 
predicated  upon  premature  and  excessive 
deductions,  and  repair  of  the  tax  law  in  these 
areas  Is  badly  needed. 

The  foregoing  analysU  Is  helpful  In  sug- 
gesUng  guidelines  and  means  of  tesUng  those 
solutions  that  may  be  put  forward  for  these 
other  areas.  The  problem  must  be  precisely 
Identified  to  expose  the  source  of  the  difll- 
ciUty.  At  that  Juncttire.  two  paths  will  be 
offered.    The    problem     may    be    attacked 
frontally     as.     for     example,     proper     cost 
capitalization   attacks   the   farm   loss   prob- 
lem. If  that  route  U  not  chosen  and  If  ex- 
cessive deductions  are  the  problem,  there  are 
two  means  of  dealing  with  them.  First,  the 
deductions    may    be    blessed    when    claimed 
with  a  recapture  of  them  at  a  later  time.  The 
other  U  to  operate  directly  on  the  deducUon 
by  limiting  lU  benefit  either  to  a  specified 
group  or  In  a  specified  amount.  Either  means 
U  complex,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
quesUon  but  that  the  former,  a  recapture 
of  prior  excessive  deductions.  U  a  most  In- 
approprlau   way   of   deaUng   with   excessive 
deducuons.  Thus,  unless  aU  other  techniques 
are  exhausted  and  rejected  on  some  more 
fundamental    ground,    the   concept   of   re- 
capture should  not  be  raised  as  a  soluUon. 
FooTKona 
'■  Ti>    2153.   17  TrnxAS.  Dec.  Int.  Rev.   101 
(1915) .  as  amended.  TX).  3665.  20  TaxAS.  Dec. 
iNT  Rev  45  (1918). 

:  Treas  Reg.  33.  art.  4  ( 1»17) . 
» United  SUtes  v.  Catto.  384  US    102.  110 
(1966). 
'  Treas.  Reg.  33.  art  4  (1917) . 
f-Treas  Reg  45.  art.  110  (1919). 
'See  Ribbon  Cliff  Fruit  Co.  12  B.T.A.   13 
(1928)-  Harry  B.  Hooper.  8  B.T.A.  397  (1927). 
'  H  R    Ret.  No.  2333.  77th  Cong.,  ad  Sesa. 
53-54   (1942).  See  WelU.  Legislative  History 
o/   Treatment  of  Caiptal   Gains   Under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  1913-1948.  2  NaT'i.  Tax 
J  12.31-32  (1949). 

•  Wells,  supra  note  7.  at  32. 
•S.  Rkf  No.  1631.  77th  Cong  .  2d  Bess.  49-50 
(1942). 

■•I.T.  8«ee.  1944-1  Ctm.  Buix.  270.  I.T. 
3712.  1945-1  CvM-  Bm.L.  176;  Mlm.  6680. 
1951-2  CWM  Btnx.  60;  Special  RuUng  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  CCH  1948 
Bthtn.  Fm.  Tax  Rep.  «  6091   (Aug.  4,  1947). 


»  ITS  FJd  339  (8th  Clr.  1949) . 
»«In  a  livestock  operation,  there  Is  an  an- 
nual crop  of  young  anlmaU.  Since  few  farm- 
ers have  either  the  capacity  or  the  desire  to 
increas*  their  operaUon  by  the  full  amount 
of  each  crop,  some  part  of  the  Uvestock  must 
be  sold.  Normally  those  anlmaU  least  fitted 
for  the  operation  are  sold.  The  process  of 
selecting  the  animals  to  be  sold  U  referred 
to  as  "culUng.  ■  and  the  anlmaU  so  selected 
are  'ciUto."  ^^  _ 

'-HR  REP.  No.  3124.  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess 
28  (1950)  makes  clear  that  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  82  was  rejected  largely  because  It 
Tvas  Umlted  to  cstUe.  It  aUo  expressed  hope 
that  the  Treasury  would  administer  the  Uw 
in  accordance  with  the  AlbngM  decision. 

"  Revenue  Act  of  1961. 1  334.  The  Act  stated 
that  Uvestock  held  more  than  12  months 
regardless  of  age  and  held  for  draft,  breeding, 
or  dairy  purposes  would  be  treated  as  prop- 
erty used  in  the  trade  or  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  I  117(J)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939.  now  t  1231  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  ol  1954. 

'^S    Rep    No.  78,  82d  Cong..   1st  Sees.  41 
(1951). 

"•  The  letter  pointing  out  that  the  deduc- 
tion of  livestock  raising  costs  from  ordinary 
Income   while  allowing  capital   gains  treat- 
ment for  the  sale  of  breeding  Uvestock  dis- 
torted  Income  downward  by  8275.000.000  a 
year  and  gave  a  windfall  to  those  farmers 
and  ranchers  then  using  cash  basis  account- 
ing. Letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  Sny- 
der to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  98  Cono.  Rac.  8307.  8308  (1952). 
also  reported  In  CCH  1952  Stand    Fed.  Tax 
Rep.  •  6339  (June  37.  1962). 
''  See  notes  13.  14  ft  15  rupra. 
'» See  novam  Comm.  on  Wats  and  Means 
and  Senate  Corn*,  on  Finance.  Tax  Reposm 
STtXDira  AND  PaoposALS  or  the  U.S.  TatAstTar 
Depastmekt.  91st   Cong.    Ist   Sess.    151.    154 
(1969)    [hereinafter  cited  as  Tseast^t  Sttto- 
IES|;  HoiTSE  Comm.  ow  Wats  and  Means.  The 
PaxsiDENT's   1963   Tax   Message.   88th   Cong. 
1st  Sess.  144-45  (1963)    |  hereinafter  cited  as 
1963    Tax    Message  1;    letter    from    SecreUry 
Snyder.  »upra  note  16.  For  a  discussion  of 
•hobby  farming  ■  see  Sweeney.  The  Farm  Loss 
Deduction.  53  A3  A  J.  447  (1967).  and  Dick- 
inson. The  Farm  Loss  Deduction:  A  Reply. 
53ABJiJ.  nil  (1967). 

'•Reported  on  Schedule  F.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  form  1040,  and  which  woiUd  off- 
set other  fuUy  taxable  income. 

>■  ThU  U  the  taxable  portion  of  the  capital 
gain,  which  U  reached  by  reducing  the  entire 
gain  by  the  deduction  aUowed  by  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1964,   I  1202  so   that  the 
taxable  portion  U  only  60%  of  the  gain.  This 
one-half  of  the  gain  U  taxed  either  at  the 
taxpayer's   marginal   tax   rate  or  at   a   60% 
rate  whichever  U  lower.  In  cases.  In  which  the 
60 '«  rate  (resulting  In  a  tax  of  25".  on  the 
gain )  U  lower,  the  taxpayer  pays  the  alterna- 
tive tax  on  capital  gains.  ThU  additional  rate 
limitation    on    long    term   capital    gain    (In 
practical  effect  of  benefit  only  to  those  tax- 
payers having  sufficient  Income  to  be  in  a  tax 
bracket  above  60%)    vrould  t>e  removed  by 
1 511    of   H.R.    13370,   91st   Cong.,    1st    Sess. 
(1969)  (passed  by  the  House  and  referred  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Augtut  7, 
1969).  Conclusions  herein,  which  assume  the 
alternative  tax  computation,  must  be  con- 
sidered In  Ught  of  thU  possible  change  In  the 
law.    The    Treasury    Department    has    an- 
nounced opposition   to   the  elimination  of 
the   altemaUve   tax.    See   Hearings   on    Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  Before  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  Finance.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  6  (Interim 
manuscript)    (Statement  o(  David  M.  Ken* 
nedy  on  Sept.  4,  1969) . 

The  foregoing  analysU  applies  to  individ- 
uals only.  Corporations  receive  substantially 
the  same  benefit  under  a  sUghtly  different 
statutory  framework.  Section  461  of  H.R. 
13270  would  raise  the  corporate  altematlva 


tax  rate  to  30%.  While  the  farm  loss  prob- 
lem U  largely  related  to  IndlvlduaU.  the  rate 
of  corporate  expansion  Into  farming  In  the 
last  several  years  has  grown.  See  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Monopoly  of  the 
Select  Comm.  on  Small  Business,  90th  Cong  . 
2d  Sess.  (1968).  See  also  Thomas,  Corpo- 
rate Sodbusters,  Barron's.  Aug.  6.  1968.  at  3. 
col.  1;  Thomas.  Lure  Of  the  Land.  Barron's. 
Aug.  19.  1968.  at  3.  col.  1. 

»  Reported  on  Schedule  D.  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Form  1040.  as  a  sale  of  a  capital 
asset. 

*> ThU  usually  wlU  be  the  Uxpayers  effec- 
tive tax  rate  multiplied  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  loss  and  the  taxable  one-half  of 
capital  gains.  When  the  taxpayer  uses  the 
alternative  tax  on  capital  gains,  the  benefit 
U  greater. 

"These  results  are  proportionately  greater 
because  the  tax  rate  on  the  taxable  one- 
haU  of  capital  gains  U  limited  to  SOTr,  while 
the  loss  U  fuUy  deductible  agaUist  ordinary 
Income  taxed  at  more  than  the  60 ''.i.  rate. 
Also  note  that  the  top  tax  rate  of  70  Te.  would 
be  reduced  to  65"^  by  HJl.  13270.  9l8t  Cong  . 
1st  Sess.  (1969). 

»«The  parentheses  indicate  that  a  positive 
tax  U  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  For  the  0'. 
taxpayer,  the  taxable  Income  would  be  taxed 
at  the  lowest  rate  If  the  Income  was  not 
eliminated  by  Itemized  deductions  and  per- 
sonal exemptions.  For  the  80%  and  60'. 
taxpayer,  the  profit  for  tax  purposes  U  sub- 
jected to  capital  gain  rates.  The  70%  tax- 
payer continues  to  show  a  net  payment  from 
the  Treasxiry. 

»  Since  no  amount  of  tax  for  this  taxpayer 
U  shown  in  Chart  B,  the  total  economic 
profit  has  not  been  reduced  by  any  tax.  The 
tax  «-ould  be  825  multiplied  by  the  effective 
tax  rate. 

"  The  income  might  be  realized  in  another 
year  because  the  loss  may  become  a  net  op- 
erating loss  <•  eduction  In  another  year. 

"  Thew  are  basically  sU  areas  In  which  the 
farm  loss  problem  may  arise.  In  addlUon  to 
thoee  discussed  In  the  text,  they  are: 

(a)  The  do-it-yourself  averager,  who  shifts 
Income    and    expense    from    year    to    year 
through  the  tue  of  cash  accounting.  For  ex- 
ample, a  taxpayer.  wl»  desires  to  reduce  taxes 
In  a  particular  year,  might  purchase  a  large 
amotmt  of  supplies  that  would  not  be  con- 
sumed until  the  following  year.  The  deduc- 
tion would  be  claimed  In  the  year  of  pur- 
cbaae.  and  no  adjtiatment  would  be  made  for 
the  goods  on  hand  at  year's  end.  SlmUarly. 
a  taxpayer  might  seU  products  and  defer  pay- 
ments untU  the  following  year.  The  Income 
woiUd  be  reported  by  a  cash  basU  taxpayer 
only    In    ttie   foUowlng   year.  The  extent  of 
the    premature   deductions,    which    may    be 
taken,  U  not  clear.  Recent  cases  Indicate  that 
the    taxpayer    faces    Increasing    Judicial    re- 
sistance  to  thU  tax  limiting  approach.  For 
oases  concerning  supplies  see  Ullle  t.  Oofn- 
misaloner,  370  F.2d  660  (9th  Clr.  1967),  afjg 
per  curiam,   45   T.C.   64    (1966);    Shlppey   v 
United  States.  306  F.3d  743  (8th  Clr.  1962 1: 
Cravens  ▼.  Commissioner,  373  F.2d  895  (10th 
Clr.  1969);  Harry  W.  Wllllamaon,  37  T.C.  910 
(1963);    John    Ernest,    33    T.C.    181    (1959). 
acquiesced  in,  1959-3  Cum.  Bull.  4.  See  also 
Pauley  ▼.  United  SUtee.  63-1  U.S.  Tax  Cas 
I  9380  (8J>.  Oal.  1963);  Rev.  Rul.  170.  1963-2 
Cum.    Btru..    141     (Intangible    drilling    ex- 
penses); Rev.  Rul.  58-53,  1958-1  Com.  Bull. 
163  (peraomd  services  under  i  312).  Prepaid 
aUmony  is  not  deductible.  Oeorge  R.  Joslyn. 
23  T.C.  126  (1964).  rer'd  and  rem'd  in  part 
and  affd  in  part  on  other  grounds.  230  F.2d 
871   (7th  Clr.  1966).  Nor  are  prepaid  medical 
expenses   deductible.   Robert   8.   Bassett,   26 
T.C.   619    (1956).   Deductton   of   prepaid  In- 
terest, long  considered  a  somewhat  specUl 
case.  U  also  now  subject  to  severe  Umltatlons. 
See  Rev.  Rul.  68-643,  1968-3  Cum.  Bull.  76. 
While  UUlan  Baeon  Olasswell,   12  T.C.  232 
(1949),  acquiesced  in,  1949-2  Cum.  Bull.  2. 
and  Estate  of  Aaron  Lowensteln,  12  T.C.  694 
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(1949).  acquiesceding,  1949-2  Cvm.  Btn-L.  2. 
permit  deductton  of  taxes  on  current  inoofne 
even  though  paid  prior  to  the  time  the  taxes 
became  due.  these  oases  cJearty  rely  on  a 
lack  of  dUtortion  in  income.  Indeed,  they 
represent  cases  In  which  Income  U  perfecUy 
matched  against  the  Uxes  Imposed  upon  It. 
This  liberality  Ir  timing  Income  and  ex- 
penses seriously  weakens  f  270  aa  well. 

(b)  The  hobby  farmers,  who  are  engaged 
In  activity  which  they  refer  to  as  farming 
but  for  whom  the  profit  motive  U  not  the 
Inducing  factor.  This  presents  the  question 
of  subJecUve  Intent,  which  Is  usually  UU- 
gated  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  For 
excellent  summaries  of  the  hobby  loss  cases 
aee  18  Section  op  Taxatioh,  ABA,  Annual 
Repobt,  No.  4,  at  276  (1968):  19,  No.  4,  at 
149  (1966):  20,  No.  4,  at  148  (1967):  21.  Wo. 
4.  at  768  (1988).  This  problem  Is  not  one 
unique  to  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  legUla- 
tlon  designed  specifically  for  It  should  not 
be  confined  to  agriculture.  Any  solution  to 
the  other  farming  problems  should  be  ap- 
plicable equally  to  hobby  farming.  Thus  solu- 
tions of  the  farming  problem  need  not  be 
tailor«d  to  deal  with  the  hobby  problem. 

(c)  The  statutory  provisions  which  allow 
farmers  to  deduct  expense  which  all  would 
concede  to  be  capital.  These  are  I  176  (soU 
and  water  conservation  expenditures),  i  180 
(expenditures  for  fertilizer),  and  I  182  (ex- 
penditures for  land  clearing).  The  last  sec- 
tion U  limited  to  28%  of  taxable  income. 
Section  175  is  limited  to  26%  of  gross  income 
from  farming  with  an  unlimited  carryover. 
The  charge  Is  often  made  that  I  176  permits 
the  purchase  of  rundown  farm  land,  which 
I^oduoes  gross  income  but  little  or  no  net 
income,  and  the  rebuilding  of  It  by  deducU- 
ble  expenditures.  In  many  cases,  the  land  is 
then  alleged  to  be  held  for  subdlvUlon  and 
not  for  farming  purposes.  This  aspect  Is  mere- 
ly another  facet  of  deducting  capital  ex- 
penditures and  perhaps  should  not  be  placed 
In  a  separate  category.  It.  however,  U  not  as 
widespread  as  ttie  problems  discussed  in  text 
and  Is  relegated  to  a  footnote  to  concentrate 
the  text  on  the  two  major  aspects  of  the 
farm  problem. 

(d)  The  abuser  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, who  ptirchases  animals  at  a  very  high 
price,  claims  accelerated  depreciation  on 
them,  and  selU  well  before  the  end  of  the 
depreciable  Ufe  to  reached.  Since  the  anlmaU 
will  be  treated  as  breeding  animals  and  since 
there  U  no  recapture  of  depreclaUon  on  live- 
stock, the  gain  may  be  reported  as  capital 
gain.  Solving  this  abuse  would  seem  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  enforcing  the  present  law. 
Depreciation  below  a  realistic  salvage  value 
U  not  permitted.  Salvage  value  must  be  es- 
tablUbed  by  reference  to  the  expected  useful 
life  of  animals  to  the  taxpayer.  This  would 
seem  to  be  an  avenue  unsuccessfully  traveled 
by  Hertz  Corporation  v.  Commissioner,  364 
U.8.  122  (1960).  See  Massey  Motors,  Inc.  v. 
United  States,  364  VB.  92  (1960).  ThU  prob- 
lem is  also  another  facet  of  deducUng  capital 
expenditures.  The  difference  Is  that  the  ex- 
cessive deduction  may  be  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  rather  than  solely  In  the  year 
when  Incurred.  Again,  this  problem  U  also 
relegated  to  thU  footnote  to  avoid  digres- 
sion from  the  two  major  areas  of  abuse. 

«■  These  crops  Include  citrus,  peaches,  aprl- 
cote,  cherries,  grapes,  and  nuts.  There  are 
undoubtedly  others.  The  foregoing,  however. 
Indicates  the  widespread  nature  of  the  area 
In  which  these  costs  are  Incurred. 
-Treas.  Reg.  i  1.162-12  (1961). 
»'  In  Robert  L.  Maple,  27  CCH  Tax  Ct.  Mem. 
943  (1968) ,  the  cost  of  raising  orange  trees  to 
a  stage  when  they  could  be  planted  In  the 
grove  was  $2.75  per  tree.  Of  this  amount  only 
8.42  was  required  to  be  capitalized.  After 
planting  In  the  grove,  the  trees  may  take  from 
four  to  eight  years  to  bear  commercial  quan- 
tities of  fruit.  Costs  during  that  period  are 
also  deductible. 

»  For  \ue  of  this  terminology  see  BsUte  of 
Richard  R.  Wilbur.  43  T.C.  322  (1965). 
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-  In  the  year  of  sale,  the  taxpayer  will  re- 
poTt: 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  sec.  1231 

AsseU    823.100 

BasU  12,000 

Gala   '.'. ll.lOO 

Tax  at  26%  rate.. 2,776 

"Treas.    Reg.    I    1.162-12    (1961)    permits 
farmers  to  deduct  livestock  raising  costs  and 
makes  no  reference  to  the  taxpayer's  method 
of  accounting.  Ortainly  the  option  to  deduct 
these  expenses  is  available  to  the  cash  basis 
taxpsyer.  As  to  accrual  basis  taxpayers  who 
must  use  Inventories,  the  answer  U  not  so 
clear.  The  option  U  not  available  to  a  tax- 
payer who  vues  the  unit  livestock  method 
because  he  must  Include  raised  livestock  in 
his  Inventory  even  though  held  for  draft, 
breeding,  or  dairy  purposes.  See  Treas.  Reg. 
:    1.471-6(f)  (1964).    ThU   requirement   was 
upheld  In  United  States  v.  Catto,  348  U.S. 
102  (1966) .  Taxpayers  using  other  methods  of 
inventory  valuation  are  not  required  to  in- 
clude raUed  anlmaU  in  Inventory.  ThU  has 
led  at  least  one  author  to  argue  that  the 
option  to  expense  raUlng  costs  U  available 
to  these  taxpayers.  See  Hawklnson,  Farm  Ex- 
penses and  General  Accounting,  22  Tax  L. 
Rev.  237,  257   (1967).  He  adds  that  United 
States  V.  Catto  throws  doubt  on  this  conclu- 
sion. Since  Catto  merely  upheld  longstanding 
regulations,  it  seems  doubtful  that  It  would 
support   a  requirement   that  all  taxpayers, 
even  though  not  specifically  mentioned  In 
the  regulations,  must  Inventory  the  cost  of 
rslsing  draft,  breeding,  and  dairy  animals. 
Thus  It  U  Ukely  that  only  the  taxpayer  using 
the  unit  livestock  method  must  Inventory 
these  costs,  and  If  they  are  Inventoried,  they 
are    deducted    unless    capitalized.    Whether 
these  costs  must  be  capitalized.  If  not  in- 
ventoried, by  the  accrual  basU  taxpayer  U 
not  clear.  Treas.  Reg.  I  1.61-4  (1963) ,  dealing 
generally  with  reporting  by  cash  and  accrual 
basU   farmers,  might   be  argued   to  require 
capltallzaUon  of  these  costs  by  accrual  basU 
farmers.  Treas.  Reg.  I  1.61-4(b)    (1963),  ap- 
plicable only  to  accrual  basis  farmers,  states 
that  draft,  breeding,  or  dairy  livestock  "may 
be  Included  In  inventory  . . .  Instead  of  being 
treated  as  capital  assets  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion." ThU  language  may  Imply  that  livestock 
raUIng  costs  must  be  capitalized  If  not  inven- 
toried. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  seenM 
never  to  have  so  construed  thU  provision. 
Thus  It  seems  likely,  but  not  clear,  that  an 
accrual  taxpayer  using  some  method  other 
than  the  unit  Uvestock  method  may  choose 
to  deduct  Uvestock  raUIng  costs,  to  Include 
the  costs  in  inventory,  or  to  capltaUze  such 
costs.  Presumably,  once  the  farmer  makes  a 
choice,  he  must  continue  with  that  method. 
"Int.    Rev.    Code   of    1954,    11231(b)(3). 
Race  horses  qualify  under  the  more  general 
langtiage   of   secUon   1231(b)(1)    and   need 
only  be  held  more  than  six  months. 

"The  case  law  dealing  with  cuUs  U  ex- 
tensive. See  McDonald  v.  Commissioner,  214 
F.2d  341  (2d  Clr.  1964),  on  remand,  23  T.C. 
1091  (1956),  acquiesced  in.  1956-1  Cum. 
Bxnx.  4.  See  also  C.A.  Smith's  Estate,  23  T.C. 
690  (1955),  acquiesced  In,  1956-1  Cum  Bull. 
5. 

"•Included  as  livestock  are  sheep,  goats, 
dogs,  foxes,  minks,  and  other  exotic  Uttle 
creatures  such  as  chinchillas,  Treas.  Reg. 
{  1.1231-2(a)  (1965).  See  William  W.  Greer, 
17  T.C.  965  ( 1951 ) ,  acquiesced  in,  1951-1  Cum. 
Binx.  4.  See  also,  VS.  Tbeastikt  Depaktmknt, 
Faxmex's  Tax  Gun>E  24  (ed.  1969). 

'^  An  excellent  illustration  of  the  artificial 
losses  and  their  effect  on  taxes  on  Income 
from  other  sotirces  may  be  found  In  a  letter 
from  the  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee 
to  Chairman  WUbur  MllU  of  the  Hotise  Ways 
and  Means  Ownmlttee,  Mar.  28,  1969,  for  In- 
clusion In  the  hearings  record  of  the  recent 
tax  reform  hearings  before  the  Committee. 
House  Comm.  on  Wats  and  Means,  Tax  Rb- 
roaM,  1980,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  2066,  2059-60 
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(1969)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Tax  RzroaM 
1969].  See  also  Pltcalm  &  Chandler,  Tax  Ad- 
vantages of  Cattle  Operations,  1  P-H  Tax 
Ideas  1  17,013.  (1968). 

» In  addlUon  to  solutions  discussed  In  text 
see  e.g.,  Sweeney,  The  Farm  Lots  Deduction, 
53    ABA  J.    447    (1967),    which    advocated 
amending  {  165  to  disallow  a  farm  loss  unless 
there  was  a  reasonable  expectation  of  profit, 
and  five  consecutive  loss  years  would  have 
been  considered  as  proof  that  the  expecta- 
tion was  not  reasonable  In  absence  of  clear 
and  convincing  evidence.   ThU  solution   U 
technically  deficient  since  there  to  no  statu- 
tory definition  of  a  farm  "loss,"  and  the 
"loss"  arises  visually  because  i  162  deductions 
(not    {  165)    exceed   ordinary   Income.   It   Is 
premised  also  on  the  belief  that  the  farm 
loss  problem  may  be  one  of  "hobby  losses." 
The  suggestion  U  properly  rejected  In  a  re- 
ply article.  Dickinson,  The  Farm  Loss  Deduc- 
tion: A  Reply.  63  A.B.A.J.  1111    (1967).  See 
also  HJorth,  Cattle  Congress  emd  the  Code — 
The  Dangers  of  Tax  Incentives.  1968  Wis.  L. 
Rev.  644,  670.  In  which  the  author  proposes 
a  S  1245  recapture  and  denial  of  i  1231  treat- 
ment In  absence  of  a  faUtjre  to  capitalize 
growing  costs.  ThU  U  a  good  proposal  but 
does   not   reach   citrus   groves,    although    It 
could  be  so  broadened.  It,  however,  does  raise 
the  accounting  problems  dUctused  In  text. 
See  also  Tax  Reporm   1969,  at  2056   (letter 
from  the  National  livestock  Tax  Committee) , 
which  suggests  a  {  1245  recapture  and  length- 
ening of  lives  for  an  asset  to  qtiallfy  tinder 
{  1231.  As  U  demonstrated  In  attachments  to 
thU   letter   suggesting   thU   ai^roach,   con- 
siderable   tax    subsidy    remains.    Thiu    thU 
proposal  must  be  adjudged  largely  ineffective. 
See  also  8. 1560,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969) , 
introduced  by  Senator  MlUer.  ThU  bill  would 
Umlt  farm  deductions  of  nonfarmers  to  farm 
Income  except  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
whose  principal  residence  U  on  a  farm.  In 
such  case,  the  Umlt  on  farm  deducUons  would 
be  the  total  of  (a)  farm  Income,  (b)  wages 
and  salaries,  (c)  timber  Income,  and  (d)  roy- 
alties derived  from  property.  A  farmer  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  aU  his  deductions.  A 
farmer  U  defined  as  a  taxpayer  whose  net 
Income  from  farming  for  the  three  preceding 
years  equaU  two-thirds  of  the  total  net  In- 
come for  these  years.  For  thU  purpose  net 
farm  Income  Includes  the  fuU   amount   of 
gain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  assets.  Total 
income,  however,  excludes  aU  those  gains  ex- 
cept those  incurred  on  farm  assets.  Certain 
deductions  are  not  disallowed  even  though 
attributable  to  the  farm.  They  are  deductions 
arising  from  (a)  general  casualty  and  weath- 
er conditions,  (b)  experimental  farming,  and 
(c)  egg  or  broiler  operations.  Also,  farms  (a) 
acquired  from   decedents,    (b)    acquired  by 
foreclosure,  or  (c)  operated  by  an  estate  are 
excepted  for  Umited  periods.  Provisions  are 
made  to  consoUdate  sole  proprietorships  with 
partnerships  and  Subchi^jter  S  farm  Income 
and  losses. 

S.  1560  has  many  weaknesses.  First,  it  raises 
difficult  definitional  problems.  What  U  a 
principal  residence?  What  U  a  farm  on  which 
the  principal  residence  must  be  located?  This 
differs  radlcaUy  from  the  problem  of  defining 
farm  income  and  expense — a  feature  com- 
mon to  many  proposaU.  Second,  a  farmer 
may  continue  to  offset  nonfarm  income,  e.g., 
vroges,  by  farm  losses.  AddlUonally,  a  non- 
farmer  may  do  so  if  he  Uves  on  a  farm.  There 
would  ^pear  to  be  no  policy  supporting  thU 
exception.  Third,  the  sponsor  concedes  the 
definition  of  "net  farm  Income"  and  "total 
income"  are  designed  to  prevent,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  appUcatlon  of  the  BlU  to  Uve- 
stock—probably  the  worst  abuse.  Fourth,  the 
definition  of  a  farmer  depends  on  a  new  con- 
cept of  farm  income  that  U  not  the  same  as 
that  set  out  for  filing  of  a  declaration  of  esti- 
mate tax.  Thus  a  new  category  of  farmers 
would  be  created.  Fifth,  thU  approach  U  not 
directed  toward  either  of  the  causes  of  the 
problem,  i.e.  capital  gain  and  BlmpUfled  ac- 
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eounUng  rul«s.  Ita  effect  would  thus  b«  dlffl- 
eult  to  predict. 

As  to  some  other  Approaches,  some  redefial- 
tlon  of  asseu  qualifying  for  i  1231  might  also 
be  attempted.  This  does  not  appear  fruitful 
ao  long  as  their  coets  can  be  fully  deducted 

"  See  Hawkinson.  supra  note  33. 

*  See  cases  cited  note  6  supra. 

•'  Pull  coet  accounting  u  used  by  some 
farmers  for  financial  reporting  purposes  even 
though  not  tor  tax  purposes.  Lenders  may 
also  require  that  financial  statements  be  pre- 
pared on  at  least  a  modified  accrual  basis. 
Thus  techniques  are  available  and  In  use.  If. 
as  suggested  lat^r  In  the  te.tt.  more  simpli- 
fied inventory  methods  are  developed,  one 
might  question  whether  they  should  be 
available  to  taxpayers  who  now  employ  better 
procedures  for  nontax  purpo«>e»  while  report- 
ing taxable  income  on  the  .-pecial  farm  ac- 
counting rules.  Yet  denial  of  these  simplified 
methods  could  create  a  competitive  edge  that 
does  not  now  exist. 

"Under  Treas  Reg  4  1.471-a  (1»5«).  tax- 
pavers  engaged  in  selling  at  retaU  may  estab- 
lish an  Inventory  by  reducing  selling  prices 
In  accordance  with  an  established  formula 
to  reach  approximate  costs.  While  agricul- 
tural products  normally  would  not  have 
standard  markups,  a  similar  procedure  might 
be  used  by  reducing  market  value  by  a  rea- 
sonable profit  margin. 

"  One  might  also  consider  the  constitu- 
tional implications  of  forcing  recognition  of 
profit  before  there  is  a  realization  See.  e.g.. 
EUner  v.  Macomber.  252  US.  18B  (1920 1 

-Treaa.  Reg.   I  1.471-«(f)    (19Mi 

-Treaa.  Reg.  §  1.471-a(f )  (4»  (1958). 
"UFO"  Is  a  shorthand  designation  for  the 
Last- In- First -Out  method  of  inventory  valu- 
ation 

••  Senator  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  reallees  that 
unit  livestock  valuations  are  unrealistic  and 
would  not  close  off  the  farm  loss  problem  In 
the  livestock  area  T*x  Rziobm  1969.  at  2001. 
3003  (statement  of  Senator  Miller). 

"See  3.  15«0.  »lst  Cong  .  1st  Sess  (19«»); 
S  500,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  i  I9«9i :  H.R  3250. 
91st  Cong.  1st  Seas.  (1969i:  H.R  4257.  91al 
Cong.,  lat  Seas    (1909). 

"Even  Ideal  solutions  may  not  entirely 
handle  the  problem.  Under  a  system  re- 
quiring that  all  coets  be  capitalized,  there 
would  remain  a  problem  of  reporting  gain  on 
some  assets  aa  capital  gain.  e\en  though  the 
assets  are  held  for  sale  to  customers  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  bualnesa  For  example, 
breeding  llveatock  produce  a  crop  each  year 
Some  part  of  the  crop  may  be  retained  for 
breeding  purpoaea.  and  some  part,  usually 
the  vaat  majority  of  It.  will  be  aold  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  At  the  birth  of 
the  animal,  a  taxpayer  does  not  know  into 
which  category  particular  animals  fall.  axMl 
the  purpoae  for  which  they  are  held  la  am- 
blg:uoua.  ThU  ambiguity  U  reaolved  under 
preaent  law  by  requiring  that  each  animal 
be  held  at  leaat  twelve  montha  for  long- 
term  capital  gain  treatment  to  be  allowed. 
That  period  la  unsatisfactory  because  the  am- 
biguity of  purpose  U  generally  not  resolved 
during  the  twelve  months.  Similarly,  ques- 
tions could  arise  concerning  the  coet  of  main- 
taining female  anlmala  during  the  period 
of  gestation.  These  eoata  would  seem  to  be 
capital  cosu  of  the  young  animals.  But  If 
the  mother  also  had  some  other  utility  auch 
•a  use  as  a  dairy  cow.  the  taxpayers  would 
likely  argue  that  the  costs  were  deductible  aa 
costs  of  producing  milk. 

••  1963  Tax  MxasAOX  144  The  newer  version 
waa  preaented  in  Tax  RxroaM  19«0.  at  5047 
(the  Prealdent's  1969  Tax  Meaaac*>  • 

»S.  500.  91st  Cong..  1st  Scaa.  (1909).  lu 
geneala  waa  S.  2613.  90th  Cong..  1st  Seaa. 
(19«7).  The  1967  Bin  waa  revlaed  In  accord- 
ance with  a  Treasury  report  on  S.  2«13.  114 
CoMO.  Rmc.  8782  (dally  ed.  July  17,  19M). 
and  reintroduced.  8.  4059.  90th  Cong  .  2d  Seaa. 
(19M).  It  waa  further  revlaed  before  Intro- 
duction In  19fl9. 

•>  The  theory  undoubte<ll7  la  the  aame 
M  that  embodied  in  two  other  atatutory  re- 
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captures.  I  1245  and  i  1250  There  have  been 
excessive  deductions  against  ordinary  Income 
When  Income  la  realized.  It  should  be  treated 
as  the  excessive  deductions  and  taxed  at  or- 
dinary Income  rates.  Ttala  notion  of  merging 
two  tranaactlona  U  familiar  to  the  caae  law. 
Compare  Arrowsmlth  v.  Commissioner.  344 
US  6  (1952).  uHth  William  L.  Mitchell.  52 
T.C.  No.  21  (Apr.  30.  19«9).  See  also  United 
States  V.  Skelly  Oil  Co..  394  U.S.  678  (1969) 
"The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  tentatively  adopted  the  excess  deduc- 
tions account  In  roughly  the  form  described 
In  text.  See  House  Comm.  on  Wats  and 
Mfans,  Pkcss  Release  Announcjno  Tenta- 
xrvE  Decision  on  Tax  REroam  Subjects  bt 
Chaixman  Milxs  (May  27.  1969).  Changes 
from  the  Treasury's  proposals  are  for  preaent 
purpoeea  unimportant.  The  House  also  In- 
corporated a  version  of  It  In  H.R.  13270.  9l8t 
Cong.,  lat  Seaa.  ( 1969) .  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment preaented  yet  a  third  model  when  As- 
sistant Secretary  Cohen  testified  t>efore  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  September  4. 
1909.  See  Hearings  on  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Finance. 
91st  Cong..  1st  Seaa.  39-42  (Interim  manu- 
acrlpt)  (atatainent  of  Edwin  S.  Cohen  on 
Sept.  4.  1909).  Thla  Houae  version  U  dls- 
cuaaed  latar  In  the  text.  There  were  also 
other  p*rta  to  the  Treasury  farm  proposals 
Including  a  i  1245  recapture  of  excessive  de- 
preciation on  livestock,  an  extension  of  lives 
for  draft,  breeding,  and  dairy  animals  and 
race  hone*  to  qualify  under  i  1231(b)  and 
vaat  and  complex  changes  to  1 270  Theee 
appear  mainly  to  have  been  designed  to  aew 
up  the  loose  edgea  left  after  application  of 
the  exceas  deductlona  account.  The  need  for 
these  other  provisions  Is  discussed  along  with 
the  proposals.  Tax  Repokm  1969.  at  5414. 

°*One  difficulty  with  this  Hpproach  arises 
when  considerable  farm  Income  Is  realized 
before  there  Is  a  loss.  If  the  income  followed 
the  loss.  It  would  reduce  the  amount  In  the 
EDA  but  apparently  not  If  It  precedea  the 
loss,  unleaa  there  Is  to  be  a  negative  EDA 
As  a  result,  timing  of  Income  will  have  a 
substantial  impact. 

«Tax  RxroBM  1969.  at  5495  (statement  of 
Edwin  S.  Cohen.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Tax  Policy) . 

»Tax  Rxroan  1969.  at  5178.  As  discussed 
later  In  the  text,  the  gain  mentioned  by  the 
Treasury's  Technical  Explanation  probably 
Includes  the  exceaa  of  fair  market  value  over 
basis  If  the  disposition  la  one  that  la  not 
taxable  under  present  law.  If  not.  there  la 
substantial  room  for  avoidance  by  trans- 
ferring I  1231  property  to  a  related  taxpayer 
who  would  have  no  EDA.  As  finally  adopted 
by  the  House  In  H.R.  13270.  91st  Cong.,  1st 
Sess  (1969).  the  rules  for  tranafers  are  com- 
plex. They  do  not  cloae  the  poaalblUty  of  tax 
avoidance  through  transfers  but  may  repre- 
sent a  reasonable  approach  to  a  difficult  prob- 
lem inherent  In  the  recapture  concept. 

"  Under  the  tentative  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  gain  on  build- 
ings would  be  excepted  Gain  on  farm  land 
would  be  subject  to  recapture  only  to  the 
extent  of  I  175  and  i  182  expenaea  (aoll  and 
water  conservation  expenaea  and  land  cle*r- 
Ing  expenses  that  would  be  capitalized  ab- 
sent these  provisions  but  not  Including  i  180 
fertilizer  coeta.  which  would  alao  be  capi- 
talized abaent  I  180)  Incurred  within  five 
yeara  before  the  aale  with  respect  to  the 
property  aold.  See  Pbesb  Rkleasc  bt  Chaoi- 
MAN  Mn.L8.  supra  note  52 

"  At  the  hearings  on  the  farm  lose  prob- 
lem. RepreeentaUve  Btbnes  expreosed  con- 
cern about  the  effect  of  the  BUI  on  a  feed 
lot  operation  when  there  waa  a  sudden  drop 
In  price.  Tax  Refobm  1969,  at  2149.  If  the 
category  of  assets  were  expanded  to  Include 
ordinary  Income  assets,  the  change  would 
handle  the  altuaUon  by  allowing  the  loaa. 
Another  answer  may  be  that  feeder  opera- 
tions may  not  be  farming.  Muody-Warren 
Commercial  Co..  29  B.T.A.  887  (1934). 

■•In  thla  context,  we  may  aaatuna  that  a 
pi.rt   of   e«u-h   animal   crop   la  sold   and   re- 
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ported  as  ordinary  income  but  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales  are  $100  leas  than  the 
costs  of  the  entire  farm  operation.  In  the 
following  year.  culU  from  the  prior  year's 
crop  will  be  aold  at  1110. 

<^'Some  might  argue  that  the  evil  Is  the 
foregone  revenue  to  the  Government  and 
that  to  measure  the  Bill's  effectiveness  from 
the  Government's  viewpoint.  lU  borrowing 
rate  should  be  Ufed.  While  the  choice  may 
not  be  clear,  the  value  to  the  taxpayer  la  our 
concern  here,  and  that  Is  at  his  borrowing 
rate. 

"•■Int.   Rev.   Code  or   1954.   S§  1301-04. 

»'  On  this  analysis,  a  four-year  develop- 
ment followed  by  sale  In  the  fifth  year  would 
achieve  the  greatest  tax  saving*,  all  other 
factors  remaining  the  same.  There  would  be 
four  years  of  deferral,  but  Income  would  be 
spread  over  five  years.  As  suggested  In  the 
text,  however,  the  benefits  of  averaging  may 
not  be  significantly  reduced  by  running  be- 
yond the  five-year  averaging  period. 

••  This  to  $5,000  multiplied  by  the  difference 
between  the  top  tax  bracket  of  70'^;.  and  the 
top  capital  gain  rate  of  25' r.  This  benefit 
would  be  less  under  H.R.  13270,  91  Cong.. 
1st  Seaa.  (1966),  which  would  reduce  the 
top  ordinary  rate  to  65%  and  eliminate  the 
alternative  tax  so  that  the  top  capital  gam 
rate  would  be  32.5%.  Under  that  BlU.  the 
$2,250  would  be  reduced  to  $1  625. 

••  Interestingly,  the  racing  Industry  Is  not 
satisfied  even  with  thU  unstated  exception 
Under  the  tentative  dectolona  of  the  Houae 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana,  horseraclng 
and  horse  breeding  would  be  treated  aa  a 
combined  operation.  See  Prnxsa  Rblkabs  bt 
Cmaibman  Mnxs.  »upra  note  52.  Section  211 
of  H.R.  13370.  9lBt  Cong.,  1st  Seaa.  (1969). 
alao  embodied  this  concept  This  will  permit 
tax  losses  from  breeding  operations  to  ba 
offset  against  racetrack  winnings. 

*>  If  the  minimum  tax  dlscuaaed  In  Tbxas- 
ubt  SrtTMES,  supra  note  18.  at  132  were 
adopted,  the  ratea  on  capital  gain  would  ba 
fully  progressive  when  It  applied.  See  note 
21  supra,  which  points  out  that  HJl  13270 
would  similarly  eliminate  the  alternative  tax 

•  Under  the  Administration's  program 
presented  on  April  21.  1969.  a  charitable  con- 
tributions deduction  would  be  denied  to  the 
extent  of  unrealized  gain  on  any  property, 
which  If  sold  would  yield  ordinary  income 
Tax  Rxfobm  1969.  at  5153.  5493.  See  also 
TBCAsiniT  8Ttn>iE8,  supra  note  18,  at  178. 

••  If  the  EDA  la  carried  over  to  the  trana- 
feree.  it  preaumably  would  reduce  the  EDA 
In  the  hands  of  the  transferor.  Thus  a  trans- 
fer to  a  lower  bracket  taxpayer  may  present 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  ordinary  In- 
come potential  to  the  transferor. 

*'  See  1963  Tax  MxasACB  1541,  In  which 
returns  of  two  or  three  percent  of  Uveatock 
are  estimated.  There  U  Uttle  reason  to  think 
that  returns  have  Improved.  See  Hearings  on 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  Before  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  Finance,  91st  Cong  .  1st  Seaa.  tS 
(Interim  manuscript)  (statement  of  Claude 
M.  Maer.  Jr  on  behaU  of  the  National  Uve- 
stock  Tax  Comm.  on  Sept.  22,  1909). 

••  See  note  27  supra. 

•  Nontaxable  tranafera  of  capital  gain 
property  may  offer  substantial  opportunity 
to  avoid  the  EDA.  There  would  appear  to  be 
some  roadblocka  to  the  transferee's  achlevlns 
a  capital  (aln  rate.  First,  In  the  case  of  Uve- 
atock. It  muat  be  either  draft,  breeding,  or 
dairy  llveatock  In  the  handa  of  the  transferee. 
The  fact  that  the  livestock  had  such  char- 
acter In  the  hands  of  the  transferor  would 
not  eatabllah  the  same  character  for  the 
transferee.  Second,  an  immediate  sale  by  the 
transferee  might  be  viewed  aa  a  sham  with 
the  sale  proceeds  being  attributed  to  the 
transferor.  Third,  the  tranaferee  may  himself 
have  an  EDA.  especially  If  he  retains  the 
transferred  property  any  subatantlal  time  In 
an  effort  to  overcome  the  first  two  problema. 
In  these  casea,  both  the  transferor  and  th« 
tranaferee  would  Incur  raising  ooats,  and  in 
effect,  the  EDA  would  be  divided  between  two 
taxpayers   while  only   the   transferee   would 
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make  aales  aubjeet  to  the  KDA.  Thla  tech- 
nique could  lessen  the  amount  recaptured  at 
ordinary  rates.  Even  If  the  transferee  lost  the 
capital  gain  treatment  on  sales  prooeeda, 
however.  If  his  tax  rate  Is  leea  than  the  trana- 
feror's  the  negative  tax  effect  la  achieved. 

"  If  the  farming  operaUon  is  diversified  and 
If  these  operations  consist  of  a  grain  opera- 
tion producing  large  ordinary  Income  and  • 
livestock  operation  producing  large  ordinary 
deductions  and  cattle  capital  gains,  the  Met- 
calf  Bill  arguably  can  produce  a  negative  tax 
by  Insulating  the  grain  ordinary  income  from 
tax  while  subjecting  the  llveatock  profits  only 
to  capital  gains.  Thla  result  can  be  argued  to 
be  exactly  the  aame  aa  using  excess  livestock 
deductions  to  offset  salary  Income  while  re- 
porting livestock  capital  gains.  WhUe  the 
force  of  this  argument  cannot  be  denied, 
there  are  at  least  two  pertinent  comments. 
First,  even  this  result  does  nothing  more 
than  exempt  farm  profits  from  tax.  There  la 
no  spillover  of  benefits  Into  endeavors  other 
than  farming.  Second,  those  taxpayers,  In- 
vesting In  farm  asaeU  solely  for  tax  purpoeea, 
aeem  likely  not  to  have  diversified  farm  op- 
erations. Whether  enactment  of  the  BUI 
would  encourage  diversification  by  "tax  farm- 
ers" would  depend  on  a  number  of  considera- 
tions such  as  profit  margins.  Interest  ratea. 
rlaks,  alternative  investments,  and  similar 
factora. 

n  1963  Tax  Message  1637-97;  Tax  Refobm 
1969,  at  2001-183.  Since  writing  the  text,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  September 
22,  1969,  has  received  testimony  on  farm 
losses. 

■"See  1963  Tax  Messacc  144-45;  1963  Tax 
Mkssacb  1540  (statement  of  Stephen  H. 
Hart) :  Tkeasckt  Stttdixs  16.  all  of  which  as- 
aert  that  the  abuse  ilea  in  rewarding  uneco- 
nomic, ije.  unprofitable,  farm  operations  by 
granting  tax  profits.  See  alto  1963  Tax  Mes- 
•ACE  1581  (statement  of  Arthur  Levitt) .  which 
focuses  on  the  sale  of  livestock  to  Investors 
at  prices  greater  than  fair  market  value. 

"See  1963  Tax  Message  1574  (statement  of 
Jacquln  D.  Blerman) ;  1963  Tax  Message  1540 
(sUtement  of  St«phen  H.  Hart):  1963  Tax 
MxssAcx  1959  (statement  of  Floyd  L.  Mad- 
den); 1963  Tax  Message  1569  (statement  of 
James  Trimble);  Tax  Reiorm  1969.  at  2155 
(statement  of  Herrtck  K.  Lidstone);  Tax  Re- 
vobm  1969.  at  2035  (statement  of  Claude 
Ma«r);  Tax  Rktobm  1969,  at  2152  (statement 
of  George  D.  Webster) . 

"  1963  Tax  Mcssacx  1574  (statement  of  Jac- 
quln D.  Blerman) ;  Tax  Reform  1969,  at  2035 
(statement  of  Claude  Maer);  Tax  Retokm 
1969,  at  2107  (statement  of  R.  H.  Matthles- 
aen,  Jr.). 

"  See  Son&bend  v.  Commissioner,  377  F.  2d 
43  (IstClr.  1967). 

"  See  1963  Tax  Message  1687  (statement  of 
Jay  B.  Dillingham):  1963  Tax  Message  1566 
(statement  of  WUliam  Greenough) ;  1963  Tax 
VIessage  1567  (statement  of  B.  Earl  Puckett). 
See  also  Tax  Retohm  1969,  at  2129  (statement 
of  John  Asay):  Tax  Retobm  1969,  at  2125 
(SUtement  of  George  Hellyer) ;  Tax  Retomc 
1969,  at  2035  (statement  of  Claude  Maer). 

"See  1963  Tax  Mbssace  1688  (statement  of 
Harold  W.  Humphreys),  In  which  he  claims 
that  without  the  subsidy  to  livestock  "the 


very  necessary  proteins  would  have  been 
priced  beyond  the  reach  of  millions  of  our 
consuming  public."  For  an  opposing  view, 
ezpreaaed  by  one  of  the  strongest  advocates 
of  the  preaent  tax  subaldy,  aee  Oppenbelmer. 
The  Case  For  the  Urban  Investor.  34  Fakm  Q. 
80  (1969):  lis  Cong.  Rec.  2033  (dally  ed.  Feb. 
25,  1969)  (reprint  of  speech  given  by  Brig. 
Gen.  H.  L.  Oppenbelmer  at  the  National  Farm 
Institute.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Feb.  14,  1969). 

«  See  1963  Tax  Message  1566  (statement  of 
William  Greenough). 

"  See  note  77  supra. 

"  See  Tax  Rsfobm  1969,  at  2035  (statement 
of  Claude  Maer);  Tax  REroau  1969,  at  2107 
(statement  of  R.  H.  Matthlessen,  Jr.);  Tax 
Reform  1969,  at  1567  (statement  of  B.  Earl 
Puckett) . 

"  See  1963  Tax  Message  1581  (statement  of 
Arthur  Levitt) ;  Oppenbelmer,  supra  note  77. 

"Tax  Refobm  1969,  at  2132  (supplement- 
ary statement  by  Brig.  Gen.  Hi.  Oppenbel- 
mer). 

"  The  fair  assumption  Is  that  all  of  this 
amount  Is  deductible.  The  witness  claimed 
that  there  was  no  revenue  effect  of  the  de- 
duction because  the  payees  would  take  the 
amounts  Into  Income. 

►*  See  Tax  Refobm  1969,  at  2035  (statement 
of  Claude  Maer) ;  Tax  Refobm  1969,  at  2001 
(statement  of  Jack  Miller) . 

**  U.8.  Dep't  of  Commebcb.  Cubbent  Popu- 
lation Repoets,  Consumes  Income,  ser.  P-60, 
No.  15.  at  23  (Dec.  28,  1967) . 

"•  Treasuby  Studies,  supra  note  18,  at  158. 

« U.S.  Tbeaswbt  Department  (unpub- 
lished tabulation  of  statistics  of  Income). 

••  See  1963  Tax  Message  1574  (statement  of 
Jacquln  Blerman) ;  Tax  Reform  1969,  at  2124 
(statement  of  Jay  B.  Dillingham);  Tax  Re- 
fobm 1969,  at  2107  (statement  of  R.  H. 
Matthlessen,  Jr.);  Tax  Reform  1969,  at  2120 
(statement  of  Brig.  Gen.  H.  L.  Oppenbelmer) . 
See  also  Oppenbelmer,  supra  note  77. 

••  See  Letter  from  Secretary  Snyder,  supra 
note  16. 

••  1963  Tax  Message  1558. 

"  See  Press  Release  bt  Chairman  Mills, 
supra  note  52. 

"See  Tax  Reform  1969,  at  5428,  5430  (Of- 
fice of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of 
Tax  Analysis,  General  Explanation  of  Farm 
Proposals,  Tables  1  and  3) . 

•  U.S.  TBEAsrrBT  Department  (unpublished 
tabulation  of  statistics  on  income). 

<-  H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-413  (Part  I) ,  91st  Cong., 
IstSett.  16  (1969). 

<■  Tax  Refobm  1969.  at  5058. 

••115  Cong.  Rec.  9898  (dally  ed.  Aug.  13, 
1969)  (remarks  of  statistics  of  Senator  Met- 
calf). 

••  U.S.  Treastrt  Department  (unpublished 
tabulation  of  statistics  of  income) . 

•"Treasury  Studies  158.  The  proposal  put 
forth  by  the  Treasury  Department  In  this 
document  should  reach  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  Uxpayers  as  the  Metcalf  Bill.  The  esti- 
mate Is  14,000  returns. 

••  The  Treasury  Department  has  estimated 
that  the  special  accounting  rules  cost  about 
$800  million  annually.  Hearings  on  the  1969 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  Before  the 
Joint  Economic  Comm..  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
36  (1969)    (supplementary  statement  of  Jo- 


seph W.  Barr).  If  the  revenue  raised  under 
these  alternatives  then  Is  an  index  of  effec- 
tlveneea,  the  House  Bill  would  be  2.6%  effec- 
tive; the  Treaaury's  EDA  would  be  6.25% 
effective;  and  the  Metcalf  Bill  would  be  Just 
over  25%  effective. 

Several  averages  may  be  derived  from 
1964  figures  published  aa  Table  3  to  the  Gen- 
eral Explanation  of  the  Treasury's  Farm 
Proposal.  Tax  Reform  1969,  at  5430.  The  raw 
data  presented  there  are: 

(a)  All  tax  returns  showing  more  than 
$50,000  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  Income  with 
a  farm  loss  numbered  14,325  with  aggregate 
farm  losses  of  $369,o05,000.  an  average  of 
$25,800.  If  we  assume  a  50%  marginal  tax 
bracket,  the  average  farm  loss  has  an  average 
value  of  $12,900.  If  ultimately  there  are  cap- 
ital gain  sales  equal  to  the  average  farm 
loss,  the  taxes  paid  would  be  $6,650  under 
the  BUI  while  under  present  law  the  taxes 
would  be  $6,450.  Thus  the  BlU  on  the  average 
would  remove  but  $200  of  the  tax  subsidy. 
This  amount  of  reduction  would  hardly  dis- 
courage anyone  because  the  tax  subsidy  is 
over  thirty  times  the  recaptured  tax. 

(b)  The  above  figures  could  be  broken 
down  Into  nonfarm  adjusted  groee  income 
categories  as  follows: 

$50,000  to  $100,000  nonfarm  adjusted  gross 
Income : 

10,036  returns  showing  an  average  loss  of 
$16,487.  On  the  average  the  BUI  would  hare 
no  effect. 

$100,000  to  $1,000,000  nonfarm  adjusted 
gross  Income : 

4,204  returns  showing  an  av^age  loes  of 
$46,908.  If  we  assume  a  65%  tax  r*te  (maxi- 
mum under  the  Bill) ,  the  loss  would  have  a 
current  value  of  $30,490  on  the  average.  If 
there  were  ultimately  capital  gains  equal  to 
the  loss,  the  taxes  Incurred  giving  effect  to 
EDA  would  be  $22,365  leaving  a  negative  tax 
benefit  of  $8,125.  Again  this  Is  hardly  suffi- 
cient deterrent  to  be  effective. 

Over  $1,000,000  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  In- 
come: 

85  returns  showing  an  average  loss  of  $81,- 
576.  Again  assuming  a  maximum  rate  of  65*;^ , 
the  loss  would  have  a  current  value  of  about 
$53,000.  Ultimately  taxes  of  nearly  $45,000 
would  be  paid  If  EDA  were  fully  effective. 
Again  there  is  something  lesa  than  fuU  re- 
covery of  the  tax  subsidy,  and  the  deferral 
benefit  remains. 

»•  115  Cong.  Rec.  4354  (dally  ed.  May,  1969) 
(remarks  of  Senator  Metcalf).  In  a  press  re- 
lease, dated  October  17,  1969,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  announced  that  It  had 
decided  to  disallow  one-half  of  the  farm  loss 
In  excess  of  $25,000  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  Income  exceeded 
$50,000,  and  the  farm  loss  exceeded  $25,000. 
This  approach  Is  at  best  a  very  poor  sub- 
sUtute  for  Senator  MetcaU's  BlU.  While  the 
press  release  Is  not  entirely  clear,  apparently 
there  Is  no  effort  to  confine  the  disallowance 
to  losses  created  by  the  special  accoimtlng 
rules.  The  Income  and  loss  Umlts  are  still 
excessive.  It  does,  however,  take  a  step  In 
the  right  direction  by  dlsaUowlng  losses.  At 
this  wrlUng.  estimates  for  revenue  and  the 
number  of  taxpayers  affected  are  not 
available. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness for  His  name's  sake. — Psalm 
23:  3. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  mindful  of  our 
responsibilities  as  the  leaders  of  our  peo- 
ple we  bow  before  Thee  praying  that  we 


may  be  led  In  right  paths  for  the  sake 
of  our  beloved  America.  May  Thy  spirit 
guide  us  that  we  be  saved  from  false 
choices  and  be  lifted  to  new  heights  of 
creative  endeavor  and  courageous  ac- 
tion. Together  as  leaders  and  people  may 
we  be  physically  strong,  mentally  awake, 
morally  straight,  and  religiously  alive. 

We  pray  for  the  family  of  our  beloved 
colleague  who  has  gone  home  to  be  with 


Thee.  We  are  grateful  for  his  devotion 
to  the  district  he  represented,  for  his  ded- 
ication to  our  coimtry  he  loved  with 
all  his  heart,  and  for  his  faith  in  Thee 
which  held  him  steady  throughout  his 
life.  May  the  comfort  of  Thy  presence 
abide  with  his  family  and  may  the 
strength  of  Thy  spirit  dwell  in  all  our 
hearts. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Joumsd  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  26,  1970,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerics,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  14465.  An  RCt  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  the  Nation's 
airport  and  airway  system,  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  airport  and  airway  iifer  charges,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H  R  15931.  An  act  malting  uppropnations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
lor  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  14465'  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation  s  airport  and  airway 
system,  for  the  imposition  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
C.\NNON,  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Bennett  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

T^e  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  up>on  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  <H.R.  15931  >  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  endint;  June  30,  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes, "  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Macnxjson.  Mr.  Russell.  Mr. 
Stiwnis,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Fong.  and  Mr. 
BoGcs  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  2523) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to 
extend  and  improve  the  program  of  as- 
sistance under  that  act  for  community 
mental  health  centers  and  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts,  to  establish  programs  for  menUl 
health  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2809) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an 
additional  period  the  authority  to  make 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health,  project  grants  for  graduate  train- 
ing In  public  health  and  traineeships  for 
professional  public  health  personnel." 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  B.  UTT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  to  the  minute  4  weeks  ago  toda>' 
I  had  the  sadness  to  announce  the  pass- 
ing of  the  late  Honorable  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb,  and  today,  with  further  sad- 
ness. I  must  annoiuice  to  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  the  Members,  that  Con- 
gressman James  B.  Utt.  who  was  ser^'ing 
in  his  17th  year  representing  the  35th 
Congressional  District  in  California, 
passed  away  yesterday  of  a  heart  attack. 

In  discussing  the  matter  with  Jimmy 
when  we  went  out  to  Glens  fimeral.  he 
stated  that  he  would  not  want  business 
to  be  suspended,  any  business  that  had  to 
be  taken  care  of.  when  his  time  might 
come,  and  he  also  said  he  did  not  wlsli 
to  have  memorial  services  in  Washington. 

The  plans  are  these,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Jimmy  will  be  at  Gawler's  later  this 
aftemocn.  and  through  this  evenmg  and 
until  at  least  noon  tomorrow.  He  will 
then  be  taken  to  California,  where  he 
will  be  at  the  Saddleback  Mortuarj-.  lo- 
cated at  220  East  Mam  Street  in  Tustin, 
Calif.  Services  will  be  Wednesday  at  2:30 
p.m.  at  the  Garden  Grove  Community 
Church.  12141  Lewis  Street.  Garden 
Grove,  Calif.  Interment  will  follow  im- 
mediately thereafter  at  the  Fairhaven 
Memorial  Park,  1702  East  Fairhaven, 
Santa  Ana.  Calif. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  Members  may  make 
contributions  to  the  Heart  Fund  if  they 
so  desire,  or  to  any  particular  fimd  that 
they  would  like  to  donate  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  special  order  will  be 
requested  some  time  later,  probably  next 
week,  so  that  all  Members  desiring  to  do 
so  may  participate,  and  eulogize  Mr.  Utt. 

An  adjournment  resolution  later  on 
today  will  be  presented  in  connection 
with  adjournment  today. 

And  on  behalf  of  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
all  Members,  I  extend  our  deep  and  pro- 
found sympathy  to  Mrs.  Utt,  Charlene. 
Jimmy's  wife,  to  their  son.  and  to  all  of 
the  members  of  their  family. 


Record  entitled  "Extensions  of  Re- 
marks." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SECRETARY  DID  NOT  GO  PAR 

ENOUGH 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  has  completed  a  10- 
nation  tour  of  Africa  and  his  efforts 
toward  a  better  imderstanding  with  the 
nations  of  that  continent  should  be 
applauded.  Particularly  is  it  obvious 
that  there  must  be  an  Improvement  of 
the  situation  in  the  Mideast,  and  if  the 
United  States  is  to  be  helpful,  there 
needs  to  be  a  greater  measure  of  con- 
fidence from  the  Arabs.  Our  support  of 
the  Israelis  is  well  known  and  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  resented  by  the 
Arabs.  The  Russians  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  this  situation  to  strength- 
en their  own  position  in  the  area.  We 
can  seek  a  better  understanding  with 
the  Arabs  without  giving  up  our  friend- 
ship for  the  Israelis.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  the  Secretary's  trip  took 
him  as  far  south  as  Zambia,  whose 
Government  is  encouraging  revolution 
in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  These 
are  probably  the  most  stable  coimtries 
on  the  African  Continent,  but  they  are  in 
disfavor  with  the  Socialist  Government 
of  BriUin  and  we  are  tagging  along 
with  the  British  position.  This  does  not 
make  a  lot  of  sense,  and  it  would  have 
given  the  Secretary's  trip  a  better  flavor 
had  he  shown  an  interest  in  reaching 
a  better  understanding  with  these  coun- 
tries too.  They  have  shown  repeatedly 
that  they  want  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  SUtes,  even  to 
the  point  of  voting  with  us  in  the  UJJ. 
when  other  African  nations  do  not.  The 
Secretary  did  not  go  far  enough. 


AUTHORIZING  CALL  OP  CONSENT 
CALENDAR  AND  MOTIONS  TO  SUS- 
PEND THE  RULES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  call  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar — under  clause  4.  rule 
xm — and  the  authority  for  the  Speaker 
to  entertain  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules— imder  clause  1.  rule  XXVII— be  in 
order  on  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  March  3, 
1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Ls  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  have  permission  to- 
day to  revise  smd  extend  their  remark* 
8uid  include  extraneous  material  in  the 
Ricoao  and  also  In  that  portion  of  tha 


LAREDO  HONORS  DlSTINGinSHED 
PHYSICIAN,  DR.  LEONIDES  GON- 
ZALEZ CIGARROA.  AS  "MR.  SOUTH 
TEXAS  '  OF  1970 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hia  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Laredo,  Tex.,  has  for  73  consecutive 
years  honored  our  Nation's  first  Presl- 
Ident,  Gen.  George  Washington,  in  a 
patriotic  celebration  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  remembering  the  Father  of 
Our  Country  who  was,  "first  in  war.  first 
In  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen." 

We  take  great  pride  In  having  In  our 
community  such  a  colorful  event,  filled 
with  tradition  and  pageantry,  to  salute 
President  Washington's  ideals  of  justice, 
freedom,  and  individual  liberties. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  events 
of  this  historical  celebration  is  that  of 
conferring  upon  a  citizen  of  south  Texas 
the  dtetlnctlon  and  honor  as  "Mr.  South 
Texas"  of  the  year.  This  great  honor 
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goes  to  one  who  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  progress,  growth, 
and  development  of  the  south  Texas 
area.  Recipients  of  this  distinguished 
award  have  come  from  many  fields,  such 
as  education,  business,  and  government. 

This  year's  recognition  went  to  a  most 
distinguished  and  dedicated  physician. 
Dr.  Leonldes  Gonzalez  Cigarroa,  a  hu- 
manitarian, a  philanthropist,  a  quiet 
man  with  a  humble  personality,  the  son 
of  an  immigrant  family  who  became  a 
naturalized  citizen  and  proudly  displays 
an  open  love  and  deep  appreciation  for 
the  libeity  and  freedom  of  opportunity 
that  this  coimtry  provides  for  its  people. 

The  citation  honoring  Dr.  "Leo" — as 
he  is  affectionately  known — reads  as 
follows : 

In  public  recognition  of  his  many  per- 
sonal contributions  to  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  South  Texas  and  the  accruing 
benefits  to  Its  citizens  through  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  In  the  field  of  medicine, 
through  his  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic education  at  all  levels,  through  private 
philanthropy,  through  his  dedication  to  serv- 
ice through  the  humanities  and  throtigh  his 
fervent  love  of  country  and  his  devoted  ef- 
forts toward  perpetuating  our  American 
way  of  life  with  lU  Ood-glven  blessings  of 
dignity  and  Individual  freedom  for  all  those 
it  encompasses. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  cite  the 
background  and  list  some  of  the  honors, 
awards,  achievements,  and  activities  of 
this  distinguished  south  Texan. 

Dr.  Cigarroa  Is  a  diplomat  of  the 
American  Board  of  Smgery.  a  fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  of  the 
International  College  of  Suigeons,  of  the 
American  College  of  Sports  Medicine,  of 
the  American  College  of  Geriatrics,  of 
the  American  College  of  Angiology,  clini- 
cal professor  of  surgery  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  School  of  Medicine  at  San 
Antonio;  civilian  consultant  in  siu-gery 
to  the  U.S.  Air  Force;  medical  adviser  to 
the  U.S.  Selective  Service  System;  chief 
of  surgical  staff  at  Laredo  Mercy  Hospi- 
tal; member  of  the  Texas  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Health  Facilities  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  a  former  instructor  in  surgical  tech- 
nique at  the  Cook  County  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Cigarroa  holds  a  degree  in  doctor 
of  medicine  by  reciprocity  with  the  Na- 
tional University  of  Mexico  City.  In  La- 
redo he  is  a  trustee  of  the  Laredo  Inde- 
pendent School  District  and  Laredo  Jun- 
ior College  District,  member  of  the 
Webb-Zapata-Hogg  Medical  Society. 
Noon  Optimist  Club,  and  surgical  ad- 
viser to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Texas  Education 
Agency.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Optimists  and  is  active  with  numerous 
youth  sports  programs  such  as  golden 
gloves,  little  league  baseball,  and  high 
school  athletics. 

The  presentation  of  the  award  was 
made  at  the  traditional  president's 
luncheon  on  Saturday.  February  21, 1970, 
by  Laredo's  very  able  and  popular  mayor, 
the  Honorable  J.  C.  "Pepe"  Martin,  Jr. 
Mayor  Martin's  introduction  of  the 
honoree  very  elo<iuently  describes  the 


many  and  great  contributions  made  by 
Dr.  "Leo"  toward  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment and  progress  of  the  south  Texas 
community,  and  I  insert  the  mayor's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  so  that  all  may  be- 
come aware  of  and  take  great  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  this  great  American. 

Following  the  stirring  introductory 
remarks  made  by  Mayor  Martin,  the 
honoree.  Dr.  Leonides  Gonzalez  Cigar- 
roa, then  addressed  the  president's 
luncheon  and  in  view  of  the  exemplary 
life  that  this  outstanding  citizen  has  led, 
and  the  great  public  service  he  has  ren- 
dered his  State  and  his  country,  I  also 
take  great  pride  and  extreme  pleasure 
in  inserting  Dr.  Leonides  Gonzalez  Cigar- 
roa's  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  addresses  referred  to  follow : 
Presentation  or  D«.  Leo  Cioareoa  as  "Mr. 

SotJTH  Texas"  of  1970  by  Mayor  J.  C.  Mar- 
tin, Jr. 

We  are  Indeed  privileged  to  be  among  such 
a  distinguished  group  of  Texas'  governmen- 
tal, business,  professional  and  civic  leaders, 
such  as  that  assembled  here.  I  know  that 
the  presence  of  each  of  you  is  most  heart- 
warming to  the  talented  and  revered  fel- 
low Texan  we've  Joined  together  to  honor 
here  today.  Needless  to  say,  the  fact  that 
"one  of  our  own"  Is  being  honored  makes  this 
an  auspicious  occasion  for  the  people  of  La- 
redo. On  their  behalf,  may  I  extend  a  proud 
and  most  sincere  welcome  to  all  those  many 
friends  and  admirers  here  from  neighboring 
cities  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  President's 
Luncheon  serves  as  an  appropriate  climax  to 
Laredo's  yearly  observance  of  Washington's 
birthday.  Traditionally.  It  Is  an  occasion 
upon  which  the  people  of  South  Texas  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  and  beloved  In- 
dividual whose  Washington  Ideals  and  whose 
personal  talents  and  energies  have  combined 
to  bring  new  material  blessings  into  their 
lives  and  to  create  new  opportunities  for 
them  and  their  neighbors. 

It  Is  my  great  personal  privilege  to  present 
to  you  such  an  Individual  this  afternoon — 
a  wise  and  courageous  man  through  whose 
work  the  lives  of  countless  others  have  been 
touched — a  man  who  first  of  all  Is  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  Texan  by  choice — a  man  who  is  a 
giant  in  his  profession,  but  who  has  always 
concerned  himself  with  the  plight  of  the 
most  deprived  of  his  fellow  men — a  dedicated 
leader  In  the  fields  of  public  education  and 
youth  development — a  man  who  camouflages 
bis  private  philanthropy  with  the  deepest 
humility,  and  a  man  we  of  Laredo  feel  is 
eminently  qualified  for  his  selection  as  "Mr. 
South  Texas"  of  1970. 

To  establish  the  virtues  of  our  esteemed 
fellow  Laredoan  preparatory  to  extoUng  them 
here  today,  we  delved  Into  several  research 
manuals,  hopeful  of  discovering  a  truly  prop- 
er definition  of  a  physician.  The  scarcity  of 
such  a  definition  was  i>erplexing.  In  three 
different  works,  however,  we  found  the  same 
definition  of  a  physician.  It  read :  "A  pro- 
fessional man  who  suffers  from  good  health." 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  we  do  know  the 
man  we  honor  today  to  be  gentle,  lovable, 
determined  and  even  aggressive  if  the  oc- 
casion demands.  But  as  we  researched  his 
character,  the  words  of  that  anonymoiis 
poem  from  a  farmer's  Almanac  kept  crowding 
other  thoughts  from  our  mind. 

I'm  sure  many  of  you  can  recall  the  words 
from  the  poem  about  the  tree  that  never 
became  a  forest  kind  and  died  a  scrubby- 
thing  because  it  never  had  to  fight  for  sun, 
air,  light  or  rain. 

And  tbe  message  of  the  second  paragraph 
that  reeds: 


•The   man  who  never  had  to  toll. 
Who  never  had  to  win  his  share 
Of  sun  and  sky  and  light  and  air. 
Never  became  a  manly  man. 
But  lived  and  died  as  he  began." 

Tlie  message  conveyed  by  this  poem  is  a 
figurative  description  of  the  man  we  honor 
here  this  afternoon  for  bis  days  are  crowded 
with  hours  on-end  of  professional  toil,  with 
time  in-between  devoted  to  his  family  and 
to  inspiring  others  to  overcome  life's  ob- 
stacles. Dally  he  proves  himself  to  be  a 
"manly  man,"  and  reaffirms  on  each  turn 
of  the  clock  that  his  Initiative,  his  strength 
and  his  dedication  to  purpose  are  of  strong 
timber  and  are  equal  to  the  challenges  born 
of  disease,  community  involvement  and  his 
private  concern  for  those  less  fortunate  than 
himself. 

We  also  know  that  "Dr.  Leo,"  as  he  Is  af- 
fectionately called  by  thousands  of  his  ad- 
mirers throughout  South  Texas  and  north- 
ern Mexico,  is  a  deeply  religious.  God-fear- 
ing man,  a  devoted  husband,  a  dedicated  fa- 
ther and  a  man  innately  proud  of  his  family 
and  Its  background. 

To  fully  comprehend  and  appreciate  the 
character  and  dedication  of  this  man,  per- 
haps It  Is  best  that  we  start  at  the  Genesis  of 
his  life  in  the  City  of  Tlalpam,  Mexico. 
Cradled  by  a  pharmacist  mother  and  a  physi- 
cian father,  both  of  whom  were  widely  re- 
spected for  their  professional  proficiency  and 
for  countless  acts  of  charity  which  were  never 
publicly  discussed  but  nonetheless  were 
public  knowledge,  Leonides,  their  first-born, 
appeared  predestined  to  a  medical  career. 

His  father,  the  late  Dr.  Joaquin  Gonzalez 
Cigarroa.  Sr.,  and  his  mother,  Josefina  Gon- 
zalez de  la  Vega,  were  descendants  of  old 
established,  respected  families.  When  young 
Leo  was  only  one  year  old,  the  family  in 
search  of  a  better  way  of  life,  came  to  the 
United  States.  Their  initial  home  was  in  San 
Antonio,  where  Dr.  Cig;arroa  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  A 
constant  source  of  encouragement.  Mrs. 
Cigarroa  divided  her  time  between  caring  for 
young  Leo  and  assisting  her  husband  with 
his  office  routine.  The  reputation  for  charity 
the  Clgarroas  established  in  Mexico  followed 
them  to  San  Antonio.  Although  no  member 
of  the  family  divulged  the  information,  it 
is  known  that  the  Cigarroas'  personal  funds 
were  shared  without  question  and  often  with- 
out hope  of  repayment  to  help  many  im- 
migrating Mexican  families — friends,  and 
otherwise — who  came  to  them  for  guidance. 

It  was  in  San  Antonio  that  Dr.  Leo's 
brother,  Joaquin,  and  his  sister,  Rebecca — 
now  Mrs.  Marco  Uribe — were  born. 

In  1937,  the  family  moved  to  Laredo,  and 
the  roots  of  today's  tribute  luncheon  were 
planted. 

Arriving  in  Laredo  young  Leo.  now  a  teen- 
ager, enrolled  at  Martin  High  School.  Upon 
graduation  in  1940,  he  enrolled  at  St.  Ed- 
wards University  in  Austin.  Holding  a  degree 
In  music  from  the  San  Antonio  College  of 
Music,  young  Leo  almost  elected  at  this  time 
to  pursue  a  career  as  a  concert  pianist.  He 
gave  up  the  idea  in  favor  of  medicine  when 
he  was  accepted  to  attend  Loyola  School  of 
Medicine  at  Chicago  in  1943.  Today  he  re- 
mains a  pianist  of  appreciative  ability. 

While  pursuing  his  medical  studies  at 
Loyola,  Dr.  Leo  became  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  1944.  He  graduated  from  Loyola 
with  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  cum 
laude.  in  1946.  and  set  about  the  task  of 
becoming  a  surgeon,  as  was  his  father  before 
him.  He  was  accepted  to  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  in  Chicago  for  a  one-year  rotating 
internship  and  then  served  his  general  resi- 
dency at  the  same  institution.  It  was  during 
bis  residency  that  the  medical  profession 
shaped  another  sphere  of  his  life.  He  met  a 
young  mtem  at  the  hospital,  Dr.  Margaret 
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Oilier.  Her  beauty  and  talents  disturbed  htm 
no  end.  With  characteristic  dogged  deter- 
mination. Dr.  Leo  wooed  her  in  a  whirlwind 
rourtehlp  that  culminated  In  marriage  In 
1930. 

In  1951.  Dr.  Leo  completed  his  residency 
and  with  his  bride  returned  to  Laredo  to 
begin  the  practice  of  surgery.  His  wife.  Mar- 
garet, in  addition  to  now  being  a  practicing 
physician  here  also  serves  as  our  City  Health 
Oflicer. 

The  marriage  ol  Doctor  Klargaret  and  Dr. 
Leo  has  been  blessed  with  sU  children— 
Marj-  Margaret.  Joaquin.  Jane.  Ruth.  Leo- 
nldes  Jr..  and  Martha. 

Taking  note  once  again  of  the  possesslve- 
ness  of  medicine  and  related  professions  on 
the  Cigarroa  fannlly.  Im  sure  it  will  prove 
no  surprise  to  you  to  know  that  Dr.  Leo's 
younger  brother.  Joaquin,  who  is  married 
to  the  former  Barbara  Flores.  is  now  a  most 
successful  practicing  physician  at  the  Cl- 
garroA  Clinic  In  his  own  right:  that  their 
sUter.  Rebecca  Cigarroa  Uribe.  U  a  graduaU 
pharmacist  and  operate*  the  Clinic  phar- 
macy.  and  that  Dr  Leo  s  oldest  child.  Mary 
Margaret,  is  now  a  pre-med  student  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

OuUlde  of  medicine,  government  appears 
to  bold  a  special  fascination  (or  the  family. 
One  of  Dr.  Leo's  uncles,  his  mother's  brother. 
Lie.  Francisco  Oonzalez  de  la  Vega,  gained 
nauonal  renown  in  his  native  Mexico,  serv- 
ing as  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  in  Mexico 
City  He  has  since  sencd  as  the  Oovernor 
of  the  State  of  Durango  and  as  Minister 
of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  Mexico.  He  cur- 
rently holds  one  of  the  most  Important  as- 
sigomenu  within  Mexico's  Foreign  Affairs 
I>epartmeut — that  of  Ambassador  to  Ar- 
gentina. 

On  this  aide  of  the  Rio  Orande.  service 
with  our  own  federal  government  has  proven 
equally  appealing.  One  of  the  most  respected 
and  most  popular  and  Influential  members 
of  the  V.3.  House  of  Repreaentativea  is  a 
first  cousin  of  Dr.  Leo's,  whom  we're  most 
proud  to  number  among  our  visiting  digni- 
tJiries  today — the  Hon.  Henry  B.  Oonzalex  of 
San  Antonio. 

Indicative  of  the  close  Ues  existing  between 
the  Clgarroas.  all  members  of  Dr.  Leo's  family 
who  could  attend  are  here  today  sharing  this 
great  tribute  with  him — his  wife,  with  most 
of  their  children,  his  mother,  his  brother  with 
his  family,  and  his  sister  with  her  husband. 
County  Commissioner  Marco  Ortbe  and  their 
family.  Mindful  of  the  cloee  family  ties  en- 
Joyed  by  the  Clgarroas.  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  the  members  of  Dr.  L«o's  immediate 
family  and  their  families  stand  so  that  we 
can  get  a  first-hand  look  at  some  of  our  prac- 
ticing physicians,  surgeon  and  pbarmactsta — 
past,  present  and  future! 

Aren't  they  a  wonderful  group.  I'm  certain 
Dr.  Leo  won't  feel  we're  detracting  from  any- 
thing due  him  by  recognizing  them  with  a 
rousing  round  of  applause!  Thank  you  very 
much. 

The  Influence  of  Dr.  Leo's  esteemed  late 
father  continues  to  provide  guide  posts  that 
have  made  possible  many  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  honor  guest.  The  elder  Dr. 
Cigarroa  taught  his  children  that  success 
comes  only  through  hard  work,  personal 
sacrifice  and  dedication.  He  also  left  for  them 
an  enriching  philosophy  that  he  followed 
throughout  hla  life:  Be  true  to  those  who 
are  good  to  you — to  your  profession,  to  your 
community,  to  your  friends  and  nelghtxjrs 
:ind  always  be  helpful  to  youngsters  and  to 
those  ill-equlpped  to  fend  for  themselves 
amid  the  complexities  of  life. 

Upon  this  pbiloaophy,  our  honor  guest 
has  achieved  rewarding  success  and  wide- 
spread recognition  as  an  outstanding  sur- 
geon and  aa  a  devoted  dladple  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  excellence  In  education  must  be 
the  prime  cornerstone  for  perpetuating  our 
American  way  of  life,  as  well  as  being  a 


benefactor  to  our  city's  youth  and  to  un- 
told members  of  his  deprived  fellow  citizens. 
Tributes  and  honors  are  not  new  to  Dr. 
Leo.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of  honors  and 
accolades  from  all  levels — International,  na- 
tional, state  and  local.  HU  participation  and 
membership  In  professional  medical  societies 
and  organizations  and  his  services  on  the 
various  boards,  committees  and  agencies  to 
which  he  has  been  named  bespeaks  a  man  to 
whom  the  Hlppocratlc  Oath  Is  still  meaning- 
ful. 

We  will  not  embarrass  Dr.  Leo  by  reading 
to  you  the  several  type-written  pages  which 
this  list  consumes.  We  would,  however,  like 
to  mention  a  few  of  his  personal  attributes 
on  the  human  and  commui>lty  planes  that 
have  endeared  him  to  Laredoans  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  of  all  ages 

First,  let  me  say  that  In  Dr  Leo's  heart 
there's  no  room  for  discrimination  nor  for 
any  obstacle  stenunlng  from  color,  creed,  or 
religion  In  dealing  with  his  fellow  man.  He 
looks  upon  us  all  as  Just  plain  human  be- 
ings made  in  the  Im.ige  of  our  Creator.  He  Is 
equally  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  all— be 
they  poor,  wealthy.  English-speaking.  Span- 
ish-speaking, or  bilingual,  strong  or  crip- 
pled, powerful  or  weak.  And  when  he  thinks 
he's  right  on  a  public  cause,  he's  a  fighter — a 
hard-driving  Individual.  He  doesn't  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  defeat. 

As  the  senior  meml>er  in  years  of  service  on 
our  Laredo  School  Board.  Dr.  Leo  led  the 
early  exploration  that  eventually  blrthed  the 
multl-mllllon  dollar  facility  constrtictlon 
program  now  under  way  on  the  Laredo  Jun- 
ior campus  He  Inquired,  he  pursued  and  he 
Insisted  He  had  a  dream,  yes.  but  even  more, 
he  had  the  even  temperament,  the  rare  tal- 
ent, the  logic  and  tenacity  to  convert  that 
dream  Into  reality.  The  modem,  alr-condl- 
tloned  Math-Science  Building  recently  com- 
pleted at  the  Junior  College  bears  his  name 
and  stands  as  a  symbol  to  his  courage  and 
to  his  dedication  to  achieve  for  Laredo's  stu- 
dents the  same  advantages  enjoyed  by  those 
of  other  cities. 

It  was  this  same  dedication  that  brought 
innovative  educational  programs  such  as  ed- 
ucational television,  extensive  development 
of  audio- visual  aids.  Instruction  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  remedial  education.  Head 
Start  and  the  establishment  of  Mexican- 
American  cultural  programs  to  Laredo's  pub- 
lic school  system. 

His  efforts  are  also  largely  responsible  for 
the  designation  of  Laredo  Junior  College  for 
4-year  college  courses  under  the  Texas  A&I 
University  at  Laredo  plan.  This  unique  idea 
In  high  level  educational  programming 
promises  to  bring  a  university  level  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  hundreds  of  Laredo 
High  School  graduates,  who  are  economically 
unable  to  attend  an  out-of-town  college  or 
university.  Third  and  Fourth  year  curricu- 
lum for  a  degree  program  In  teacher  educa- 
tion and  business  administration  is  now 
being  set  up  at  the  Junior  College. 

Dr.  Cigarroa  worked  diligently  and  pro- 
vided the  leadership  that  brought  the  first 
domestic  program  ever  undertaken  by  Proj- 
ect HOPE.  In  cooperation  with  our  schools. 
Laredo  Junior  College.  Mercy  Hospital,  our 
public  health  system  and  other  agencies.  The 
program  Is  already  operating  here  and  prom- 
ises to  eliminate  many  of  our  community's 
needs  in  the  public  health  and  related  Job 
training  fields  and  In  kindred  areas. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Cigarroa 
Foundation,  eatabllahed  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  O.  Cigarroa.  Sr..  the  family  has 
made  possible  the  modern  football  stadltun 
at  Nixon  High  School.  The  foundation  also 
provides  scholarship  asslsUnce  to  High 
School  and  Junior  College  graduates.  Dr.  Leo. 
his  mother,  Dr.  Joaquin  and  Mrs.  Uribe, 
guide  the  operation  of  the  Foundation. 

Or.  Leo  la  an  ardent  Little  League  fan  and 
can  be  seen  roaming  the  sidelines  when 
Martin  High  and  Nixon  High  School  football 


teams  are  playing.  He  offers  constant  en- 
couragement to  the  players,  to  the  coaches 
and  to  the  schools'  pep  squads. 

Yes,'  this  Is  the  same  man  who  thrills  with 
pride  at  the  sight  of  Old  Glory  and  the  sound 
of  our  National  Anthem — the  man  whose 
greatest  ambition  In  life  Is  to  live  to  see  hu 
children  "successfully  educated  and  living  In 
the  true  American  way." 

This  Is  the  man  who,  as  a  naturallaed  citi- 
zen of  these  United  States,  personifies  the 
opportunities  and  achievements  within  reach 
to  those  who  revere  oiu'  rich  heritage  under 
the  American  Ideal  of  Democracy.  A  man  who 
tendered  generovisly  of  his  talents  combining 
professional  -xcellence  with  the  warm  spirit 
of  the  htmianltles  in  his  varied  fields  of 
endeavor. 

Yes.  thfi^,the  "manly  man"  to  whom  our 
Laredo  citizens  and  the  Washington's  Birth- 
day Celebration  Association  have  authorized 
me  to  present  this  plaque  symbolizing  their 
unanimous  selection  of  him  as  "Mr.  South 
Texas"  of  1970.  and  which  reads: 

"Presented  to  Dr.  Leonldes  G.  Cigarroa  se- 
lected as  'Mr.  South  Texas'  for  1970.  In  public 
recognition  of  his  many  personal  contribu- 
tions to  the  continued  development  of  South 
Texas  and  the  accruing  benefits  to  Its  citizens 
through  his  outstanding  achievements  In  the 
field  of  medicine,  through  his  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  public  education  at  all  levels, 
through  private  philanthropy,  through  his 
dedication  to  service  through  the  humanities 
and  through  his  fervent  love  of  country  and 
his  devoted  efforts  towards  perpetuating  our 
American  way  of  life  with  lU  God-given 
blessings  of  dignity  and  Individual  freedoms 
for  all  those  It  encompasses." 

By  the  citizens  of  Laredo.  Texas,  throtigh 
the  Washington's  Birthday  Celebration  As- 
Bodatlon.  73rd  Annual  Celebration.  Febru- 
ary 31.  1970.  and  Inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  "Mr.  South  Texas"  Committee. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  Is  my  proud 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  one  of  Laredo's 
most  accomplished  and  beloved  citizens.  "Mr. 
South  Texas"  of  1970 — Dr.  Leonldes  G 
Cigarroa. 

Congratulations.  Leo. 

REMAaKS    BT    Da.    LXONtOCS    O.    CiCAKROA 

Members  of  the  Reverend  Clergy.  DUtin- 
guished  Honor  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: As  one  travels  the  world  of  his  memo- 
ries during  the  course  of  a  life  time,  there 
are  so  many  recollections  of  thoughts.  Ideas, 
and  dreams.  These  many  concepts  have,  in 
many  Instances,  become  a  reality  and  have 
Indeed  become  factual  as  things  that  actu- 
ally exist.  In  all  phases  of  life,  there  U  no 
higher  Ideal  than  that  of  rendering  help  to 
a  fellow  traveler.  It  Is  truly  In  this  that  hap- 
piness comes  forth  as  Joy  and  love.  So  It 
has  been  with  me  and  with  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  member  of  a  community.  Since  I  was  a 
chUd.  my  parents  gave  to  me  the  basic 
truth  of  help  thy  neighbor.  It  was  this  that 
encouraged  me  and  gave  to  me  the  desire 
to  become  a  physician.  I  have  never  regretted 
my  choice  of  profession.  I  have  never  re- 
gretted the  work  entailed,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  with  true  appreciaUon  the  role  my 
teachers  had  In  my  development. 

As  a  ph)-8lclan.  I  soon  realized  that  in 
order  to  succeed  in  the  treatment  of  a  pa- 
tient a  team  was  needed.  I  soon  realized  that 
man  can  never  function  to  promote  the  bet- 
terment of  others,  his  family,  bis  friends, 
and  himself  without  the  help  of  others.  I 
realized  that  the  Ideal  of  brotherhood  and 
of  loyalty  was  the  "sine  qua  non"  of  any 
true  good  fortune  of  making  many  friends, 
a  Country.  The  loyalty  of  friendship  and 
of  adherence  to  a  Just  cause  with  tenacity 
and  derotlon  Is  the  secret  of  the  evolution 
at  dignity  In  an  Individual. 

I  have  been  asked  where  do  I  find  the 
time,  when  do  I  plan,  and  how  do  I  formu- 
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Ute  my  endeavors.  As  I  have  walked  the 
path  of  this  life  on  earth,  I  have  had  the 
true  good  fortune  of  making  many  friends. 
I  have  been  honored  by  their  confidence 
and  trust  in  me.  It  Is  these  friends  that  have 
enabled  me  to  do  what  I  have  for  the  Com- 
munity. 

At  one  time,  we  were  not  ashamed  In  this 
country  to  be  an  Idealist.  At  one  time  we 
were  proud  to  confess  that  an  American  is 
a  man  who  wants  peace  and  believes  In  a 
better  future.  We  must  reclaim  these  great 
and  humane  concepts.  Once  again  we  must 
state  that  the  American  cause  Is  the  cause 
of  all  mankind.  We  must  light  with  bril- 
liance the  Ideals  on  which  our  forefathers 
based  this  country,  and  give  these  the  cour- 
age of  our  tongues. 

Happiness  comes  to  many  of  us  and  In 
varied  ways,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  to  few 
men  has  hi^plness  come  In  so  much  abun- 
dance as  It  has  come  to  me.  Why.  I  know  not, 
but  this  I  do  know — that  I  have  not  deserved 
more  than  others.  I  have  been  singularly 
happy  In  my  family  and  my  friends,  and  for 
that  I  thank  my  God.  From  this  bond  I  shall 
always  cultivate  a  measure  of  equanimity 
that  would  enable  me  to  bear  success  with 
humility  and  to  be  ready  when  the  day  of 
sorrow  and  grief  comes  to  meet  It  with  the 
courage  befitting  a  man. 

Recently,  over  our  great  nation,  there  have 
been  manifestations  of  a  determination  to 
suppress  individual  voice  and  opinion.  Abu- 
sive language,  violent  action  cloaked  in  the 
shield  of  civil  rights,  has  revealed  the  sick- 
ness of  our  great  nation — a  sickness  that 
must  be  stopped  by  our  lawmakers.  The 
foundation  of  this  country,  conceived  In  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  Justice,  mu^t  be  rein- 
forced. 

What  are  the  basic  Issues  which  confront 
us  today? 

Are  we  going  to  preserve  the  religious  base 
to  our  origin,  our  growth,  and  our  progress, 
or  are  we  to  yield  to  the  devious  assaults  of 
atheism? 

Are  we  going  to  maintain  a  course  towards 
Socialism  and  Communism,  or  are  we  to  re- 
verse this  trend  and  regain  our  hold  upon 
our  American  heritage  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom? 

Are  we  going  to  squander  our  resources  to 
a  point  of  Inevitable  exhaustion,  or  are  we 
going  to  help  our  duly  elected  representa- 
tives adopt  policies  that  shall  preserve  our 
national  wealth? 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  yield  personal 
liberties  and  Community  and  State  control, 
or  are  we  going  to  regain  these  personal  lib- 
erties, and  assure  the  individual  States  pri- 
mary responsibility  and  authority  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  local  affairs,  and  assure  that  In 
the  framework  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  free 
enterprise,  social  Justice  must  prevail. 

I  ask  of  you — is  the  American  life  of  the 
future  to  be  characterized  by  freedom  and 
strength  or  by  servitude  and  weakness? 

The  answer  to  me  Is  crystal  clear  and  un- 
equivocal. It  Is  not  to  be  found  In  any  dogma 
of  a  political  philosophy,  but  in  those  un- 
erasable  precepts  of  respect  for  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  others.  I  know  that  the  soul 
of  Ubeny  is  alive  in  all  our  hearts  and  Is 
vibrant.  As  I  gaze  into  each  of  your  faces 
before  me,  I  know  that  It  is  neither  Anglo 
American  nor  Mexican  American,  Democrat 
nor  Republican,  but  It  is  American.  The  soul 
of  liberty  in  your  breasts  shall  assert  itseU 
with  Invincible  force  and  the  people  xmder 
God  shall  progress,  shall  live,  shall  compete, 
shall  find  their  Individual  happiness  as  their 
conscience  dictates,  and  they  shall  still  rule. 

Perhaps  my  sentiments  are  best  expressed 
in  a  poem  by  Walt  Whitman: 

"Let  me  live  In  my  house  by  the  side  of  tlie 

road 
Where  the  race  of  man  goes  by — 
The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  agm 

bMl. 


As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 

Let  me  not  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat. 

Nor  hurl  the  cynic's  ban — 

Just  let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of 

the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man." 


CREDIT   CARD   FRAXJD   OPERATION 
IN  WASHINGTON 

<Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thurs- 
day's newspa)>ers  carried  a  story  about 
a  huge  credit  card  fraud  operation  in 
Washington.  According  to  reports,  al- 
most $300,000  in  fraudulent  charges 
were  made  with  Central  Charge  cards 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  Some  busi- 
nesses reported  that  90  percent  of  their 
charges  during  these  2  months  were 
made  on  stolen  credit  cards. 

Where  did  these  stolen  cards  come 
from?  Apparently  they  were  not  lifted 
from  wallets;  they  were  not  stolen  from 
purses;  they  were  not  carelessly  lost  and 
used  by  the  finders.  Preliminary  reports 
indicate  that  they  were  stolen  from  the 
mail  and  in  fact  may  have  been  taken 
directly  from  the  main  post  oflQce  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  cards  were 
allegedly  sold  to  a  ring  specializing  In 
fraudulent  purchases  with  stolen  credit 
cards. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. The  stealing  of  credit  cards  is  be- 
coming a  big  business.  Indictments  have 
been  brought  against  credit  card  rings 
in  Chicago  and  New  York.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  several  letter  carriers  in 
debt  to  a  Mafia  leader  stole  20  credit 
cards  which  were  later  used  to  charge 
$175,000  worth  of  goods. 

But  these  are  only  representative  of  a 
far  greater  problem,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Post  OflBce  Department  reports  that  in- 
vestigations of  credit  card  thefts  from 
the  mall  have  increased  700  percent  in  the 
past  4  years.  Millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  lost  each  year  through 
these  illegal  operations.  And  we  would  be 
naive  if  we  did  not  stssume  that  these 
costs  are  passed  directly  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of 
mcuiy  others,  the  temptation  to  steal 
credit  cards  from  the  mail  is  magnified 
many  times  by  the  unwelcome,  unwar- 
ranted, and  above  all  unwise  practice  of 
mailing  unsolicited  credit  cards.  Some 
200  million  cards,  most  unsolicited,  are 
now  in  circulation.  And  the  number  of 
unsolicited  cards  appears  to  be  growing 
by  almost  geometric  proportions. 

The  unsuspecting  recipient  whose  card 
is  stolen  before  it  reaches  him  can  sud- 
denly be  confronted  with  himdreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  dollars  in  bills  in- 
curred wiUiOUt  his  knowledge  with  a  card 
he  did  not  even  know  he  was  supposed  to 
get.  We  are  told  that  most  companies  do 
not  press  for  payment  in  these  cases.  But 
my  files  are  full  of  letters  from  average 
people  who  have  been  saddled  with  high 
legal  expenses  and  have  suffered  from 
poor  credit  ratings  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Their  only  mistake  was  to  bear 
the  name .  stamped   on    an  unsolicited 


credit  card  which  was  subsequently 
stolen. 

A  spokesman  from  Central  Charge  told 
me  that  his  company  did  not  send  out 
unsolicited  cards.  I  question  his  defini- 
tion of  "unsolicited"  since  I  have  evi- 
dence that  Central  Charge  cards  have 
been  sent  to  depositors  of  the  Riggs  Na- 
tional Bank.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
cards  in  this  specific  fraud  case  were 
probably  solicited  in  one  form  or  an- 
other does  not  weaken  my  argument.  The 
discoveiy  of  this  theft  ring,  in  fact,  re- 
inforces it.  With  the  growing  black- 
market  value  of  stolen  credit  cards,  any 
practice  which  significantly  increases  the 
flow  of  credit  cards  through  the  mail  can 
do  nothing  but  magnify  an  already 
alarming  crime  problem. 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  flood  of  un- 
solicited cards  should  be  reduced  to  a 
trickle.  These  cards  are  dangerous  not 
only  because  of  the  problems  outlined 
above.  In  addition,  they  are  very  infla- 
tionary and  can  often  lead  to  bankruptcy 
when  they  are  indiscriminately  mailed  to 
people  with  shaky  financial  habits. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  13244, 
which  would  greatly  restrict  the  mailing 
of  imsolicited  credit  cards.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Operations  has  conduct- 
ed hearings  on  it,  and  I  was  most  grat- 
ified with  the  widespread  support  which 
the  measure  received.  I  expect  that  the 
bill  will  be  reported  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  shortly. 

Many  people  from  all  walks  of  life  have 
supported  the  concepts  behind  my  bill. 
I  am  bitterly  disappointed,  however,  by 
the  inconsistent  positions  taken  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  When  Robert 
Meade,  the  Director  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests,  testified  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  September, 
he  said: 

We  would  concur  with  the  principle  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
unrestricted,  unsolicited  credit  cards  should 
be  prohibited. 

But  it  was  a  different  story  when  he 
appeared  before  Senator  Proxiore's 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
in  December.  In  the  short  space  of  3 
months,  the  administration  backed  down 
considerably.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Meade 
said  the  banning  of  unsolicited  cards 
was  only  one  alternative  which  should 
be  studied.  Mr.  Meade's  concern  had 
shifted  from  the  consumer  to  business 
interests.  As  Mr.  Meade  himself  said: 

We  are  somewhat  troubled  by  the  question 
of  giving  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
to  those  who  are  already  In  the  field  by  now 
prohibiting  it.  And  we  think  that  a  fairer 
position  would  be  to  give  some  further  study 
to  the  problem. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  accept  this 
line  of  reasoning.  If  we  were  to  base  all 
remedial  legislation  on  this  argument, 
there  would  be  no  remedial  legislation 
on  any  subject.  If  a  practice  is  evil  or  has 
evil  consequences,  it  should  be  stopped. 
We  caimot  run  the  Government  on  the 
basis  of  appeals  from  special  interest 
groups.  I  have  been  a  businessman  my- 
self, and  I  am  certainly  not  attacking 
legitimate  business  interests  here.  How- 
ever, in  this  case,  the  business  interests 
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supporting  unsolicited  credit  cards  are 
wrong,  and  It  is  Incumbent  upon  ua  In 
Congress  to  say  so.  The  consumer  must 
be  protected. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  this  important 
matter  closely  and  objectively.  I  am  sure 
that  when  the  facts  are  all  in.  they  will 
agree  with  me  that  H  R.  13244  should 
receive  favorable  consideration.  The  time 
for  further  studies  has  passed.  It  is  time 
for  action. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.> 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  ladles  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Etemocracy  contest. 
This  year  over  400.000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest  competing  for 
five  scholarship  awards  as  top  prizes.  The 
winning  contestant  from  each  State  Is 
brought  to  Washington.  D.C..  for  the 
final  judgment  as  guest  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  contest  theme  this  year  was  en- 
titled "Freedom's  Challenge,"  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  note  that  Florida's  winner 
this  year  was   17-year-old   Gregory   J. 
Schlaf  from  my  hometown  of  Sarasota. 
Fla.  In  his  essay,  Mr.  Schlaf  has  made 
very  clear  that  his  generation  is  most 
concerned  about  its  role  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  the  United  SUtes. 
that  Indeed  the  challenge  of  freedom  de- 
mands of  all  of  us  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  bonds  of  apathy  and  demonstrate 
true  citizenship  and  involvement  in  help- 
ing to  solve  our  countrj-'s  most  pressing 
problems.  I  might  add  that  it  was  re- 
freshing to  me  to  read  the  remarks  of 
a  young  citizen  who  is  concerned  with 
preserving  the  ideals  and  goals  of  our 
forefathers  rather  than  seeing  them  torn 
down.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  and 
pride  to  submit  his  wiiming  essay  to  your 
attention.  His  essay  follows: 
Pk^edom's  Challenge 
(By  Gregory  J.  Schiaf ) 
All   things  are  subject  to  change,  except 
change  Itself  Democracy  U.  accordingly,  sub- 
ject to  change  and  go  either  for  the  better  or 
the  worse.  Our  challenge  is  one  of  narlga- 
tion.  to  steer  our  nation  through  the  straits 
of  indifference  into  the  seas  of  true  citizen- 
ship. 

Your  generation  was  helped  In  tu  striving 
for  unity  by  a  world  war  which  held  the 
people  together  under  a  common  cause.  My 
generation  Is  not.  We  face  a  war  which  di- 
vides us  into  Inpumerable  factions.  People 
are  tired  of  war.  of  inflation,  of  unemploy- 
ment and  of  other  people.  We  grow  tired  of 
listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  minorities. 
To  get  what  they  feel  U  proper  recognlUon. 
these  groups  resort  to  violence.  Naturally, 
they  receive  attention  but  after  a  while  we 
begin  to  Ignore  violence,  or  worse  yet.  accept 
It  as  a  norm  In  the  democratic  process.  Vio- 
lence, now.  has  destroyed  partially  the 
democratic  machinery  and  there's  a  gradual 
decay  of  the  inbuilt  guidance  systems  that 
show  us  a  correct  course  of  action.  Note  that 
our  nation  no  longer  follows  a  clear  pattern 
of  action:  but.  rather,  a  constant  series  of 
correcUona  In  an  erratic  course. 

I  often  wonder  U  my  generation  Is  part  of 
the  problem,  and.  Invariably,  the  answer  Is 


yes  Remember,  though,  that  we  are  also  the 
answer  to  the  problems.  We  are  now  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  My  generaUon  U  both  the 
partial  cause  and  the  solution  to  our  coun- 
try »  problems.  In  looking  toward  the  future, 
however,  remember  that  the  actions  of  in- 
dividuals out-speak  their  words.  Otwervlng 
the  actions  of  the  majority  of  my  genera- 
tion, we  may  twth  And  solace  in  the  solving 
of  our  country's  challenge,  the  regeneration 
of  our  free  society.  One  of  freedom's  greatest 
challenges,  then,  is  to  find  the  correct  course 
for  the  IJnlted  States,  for  democracy,  to  fol- 
low. 

Apathy,  too.  Is  a  challenge  to  everyone's 
freedom.  After  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1794.  a  worried  citizen  approached  dele- 
gate Benjamin  Prnnklln  and  said.  "Sir,  what 
form  of  government  have  you  given  us? " 
Pr.inklln  replied.  "A  republic,  if  you  can 
keep  it."  So  far  we  have  maintained  our  re- 
public fairly  well  but  now  when  not  even 
one-half  of  the  registered  voters  take  time  to 
vote,  and  twenty  percent  and  above  have  no 
opinions  whatsoever  on  governmental  mat- 
ters. It  is  a  time  of  concern. 

Compare  these  figures  to  a  lesser  scale  of 
voUng  In  my  high  school,  where  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  students  are  registered  to  vote 
and  ninety  percent  of  those  registered  do 
vote,  and  opinions  on  scholastic  matters  yield 
the  same  response.  Do  not  scoff  at  our  sense 
of  civic  duty.  Our  challenge  Is  to  reverse  this 
trend  of  apathy  toward  constltuUonal  rights 
and  all  the  figures  show  that  we  will. 

All  the  challenges  that  I  have  mentioned 
will  fall  on  my  generation's  shoulders.  And. 
since  we  have  felt  the  effects  of  these  prob- 
lems, we  have  all  the  more  IncenUve  to  solve 
them. 

It  Is  not  ours  to  say  whether  your  genera- 
tion has  failed  In  lu  duty.  It  U  my  belief 
that  nothing  la  static,  and  that  you  have 
solved  your  problems,  met  your  challenges, 
only  to  encounter  new  ones. 

We  fully  face  our  challenges  now.  chal- 
lenges that  threaten  the  growth,  the  survival 
of  our  society.  We  will  accomplish  our  ambi- 
tions and  also  prove  to  anyone  that  Is  ob- 
serving that  we  are  not  a  worthless  genera- 
tion and  perhaps,  that  is  a  challenge  In  itself. 


gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee,  who  piloted  the 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  legislation 
through  the  House. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  in  his  sUtement 
on  the  dismissal  of  this  able  public  ser- 
vant. 

I  want  to  say  publicly  that  without 
John  F.  O'Leary  I  doubt  whether  we 
would  have  had  the  kind  of  coal  mine 
safety  bill  and  lung  disease  compensa- 
tion act  that  recently  was  passed  by  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent>  is  absolutely  right. 
This  arbitrary  action  in  firing  Mr. 
O'Leary  indicates  tlie  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  turned  its  back  on  the  coal 
miners  of  this  Nation,  and  has  decided 
that  the  power  of  the  coal  operators  will 
call  the  time  when  It  comes  to  coal  mine 
safety. 

The  dismissal  of  Mr.  OXeary  Is  a 
mindless,  senseless  act  which  I  know 
the  President  will  live  to  regret.  The 
coal  operators  lost  their  fight  when  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Cosil  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  but  now  it  looks 
as  though  the  private  Interests  may  yet 
win  the  war.  What  good  Is  a  strong  act 
of  Congress  If  it  Is  placed  In  the  hands 
of  an  administrator  who  does  not  believe 
In  enforcing  It  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  work  in  the  nUnes?  We  are  informed 
that  the  President  Intends  to  appoint 
only  an  acting  director  to  succeed  Mr. 
OXeary,  in  order  to  sidestep  a  confirma- 
tion fight  in  the  other  body  when  the 
President  taps  a  man  who  is  likely  to  be 
less  effective  and  knowledgeable  than 
Mr.  O'Leary, 


THE  AX  HAS  FALLEN 

» Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ax  has  fallen  on  John  F, 
O'Leary.  the  able  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  summarily  and  peremptorily 
fired  by  President  Nixon  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  O'Leary  was  at  his  desk  on  Satur- 
day when  the  curt  and  peremptory  mes- 
sage came  over  from  the  White  House  to 
announce  that  the  guillotine  had  fallen 
on  this  able  and  dedicated  public  servant. 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  appointed  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1968.  exactly  1  month  prior  to 
tlie  Farmington  mine  disaster.  He  Imme- 
diately and  forcefully  moved  to  reorient 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  an  agency 
which  had  served  too  much  the  will  of 
the  coal  operators,  and  to  transform  It 
into  a  public  service  agency  which  was 
equally  devoted  to  protecting  those  who 
worked  In  the  mines.  He  started  the  prac- 
tice of  spot,  unannounced  Inspections 
and  put  an  eiwl  to  the  old  scheme  of  let- 
tii\g  the  coal  operators  know  when  the 
Inspectors  were  to  appear.  He  breathed 
new  life  and  vigor  Into  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.    HECHLER   of    West   Virginia.    I 


MAYOR  OP  NEW  YORK  JOHN  LIND- 
SAY  AND  THE  PROPOSED  DEFENSE 
FACXLITIES  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
jninute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
colleague,  the  mayor  of  New  York  City. 
John  V.  Lindsay,  recently  addressed  the 
Bar  Association  of  New  York  City  at  its 
centennial  program  In  which  Mayor 
Lindsay  criticized  the  Chicago  trials  on 
the  ground  that  the  defendants  were 
tried  on  a  conspiracy  charge  without 
mention  that  they  were  also  charged 
with  a  specific  violation  of  the  1968  anti- 
riot  law.  a  charge  of  which  the  jury  In 
fact  found  five  of  the  defendants  guilty. 

Excerpta  from  his  speech  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  February  22. 
1970.  In  his  prepared  remarks,  Mr.  Lind- 
say also  said  that  the  Defense  Facilities 
Act  of  1970,  recently  passed  by  this  body, 
would  permit  private  citizens  to  be  fired 
from  their  jobs  without  being  told  the 
basis  for  the  dismissal,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  bUl  specifically  provides 
that  notice  of  the  reasons  for  denial  of 
clearances  must  be  given. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  embarrass  the 
mayor  of  New  York  as  I  know  that  the 
mayor  would  not  Intentionally  misstate 
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the  facts.  However,  this  Is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  widespread  misapprehension 
as  to  what  the  defense  faculties  bill  con- 
tains and  I  feel  that  the  mayor  owes  the 
274  Members  who  voted  for  the  measure 
an  apology.  I  am  greatly  concerned  when 
a  former  Member  of  this  body,  a  dlstin- 
giiished  naember  of  the  bar,  the  mayor 
of  the  largest  city  In  America,  In  speak- 
ing to  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York 
City,  should  make  such  a  misrepresenta- 
tion. I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
misapprehension  of  Mayor  Lindsay  or  of 
his  speechwriters  may  weU  be  based  on 
some  of  the  misrepresentations  that  have 
appeared  in  the  press.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  constrained  to  insert  in  the  Record 
copies  of  my  letters  of  February  27  to 
Mayor  Lindsay  and  the  president  of  the 
New  York  City  bar.  The  explanaUon  of 
the  error  should  be  Interesting.  Copies 
of  the  letters  are  as  follows : 


HOITSX  or  REPBESENTAriVXS, 

CoMnrrrrE  on  IirnaiNAi,  SECURrrT, 
Waahtngton.  D.C.  February  27,  1970 
Hon.  John  V.  Linosat, 
Office  of  the  Mayor, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Mato«  Lindsay:  There  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  a  report  of  your 
recent  speech  before  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  In  which  you 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  a  bill  (H.R.  14864), 
titled  the  "Defense  PaclUtle*  and  IndustrUl 
Security  Act  of  1970,"  co-sponsored  by  me 
and  other  members,  which  the  House  passed 
on  January  29  by  a  vote  of  274-65.  The 
Washington  Poxt,  generally  regarded  as  the 
arbiter  eleganuarum  on  national  security 
matters,  in  printing  an  extended  excerpt  from 
your  speech  quotes  you  as  saying  with  res- 
pect to  the  bin  that  "It  would  authorize  fed- 
eral agents  to  examine  the  political  associa- 
tion and  acts  of  people  in  private  Industry— 
and  It  would  permit  these  private  citizens 
to  be  flr«d  from  their  Jobs  without  even  be- 
ing told  the  basis  for  the  dismissal." 

Your  comments  on  the  bill  grossly  mis- 
represent lU  terms  and  provisions.  Appar- 
ently neither  you  nor  your  speech-writer  had 
read  the  bill,  the  report  on  the  bill,  or  the 
extended  debate  on  the  blU.  While  the  biU 
permits  the  aovcrnment  to  screen  person- 
nel for  access  to  designated  sensitive  posi- 
tions in  highly  essenUai  and  selected  Indus- 
trial defense  facilities,  and  for  access  to  clas- 
sified Information,  it  does  not  authorize  the 
screening  for  all  people  in  private  Industry, 
nor  does  It  permit  "private  citizens  to  be 
fired  from  their  jobs  without  even  being  told 
the  basU  for  the  dismissal."  Section  407  of 
the  bUl.  which  establUhes  basic  hearing  pro- 
cedures for  determining  a  persons  eligibility 
for  access  to  sensitive  positions  or  to  clas- 
Bifled  Information,  requires  that  no  person  be 
flnaUy  denied  such  ellglbUlty  unless  he  Is 
given — 

"(1)  a  written  statement  of  reasons  lew 
the  denial,  suspension,  or  revocation  stated 
as  comprehensively  and  detailed  as  the  na- 
tional security  permits; 

"(2)  an  opportunity,  after  he  had  replied 
In  writing  within  a  reasonable  time  under 
oath  or  affirmation  In  specific  detail  to  the 
statement  of  reasons,  for  a  personal  appear- 
ance at  which  time  he  may  present  evidence 
In  his  own  behalf: 

"(3)  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  the 
proceeding: 

"(4)  the  opportunity  to  be  represented  by 
counsel;  and 

"(6)  a  written  notice  advising  him  of  final 
action,  which  notice.  If  final  acUoD  Is  ad- 
verse, ahaU  specify  either  th«  fading  lias 
been  for  or  against  him  with  respect  to  each 
allegation  In  the  statement  of  reasons." 
Apparently,  the  major  theme  of  your  »d- 
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dress  to  the  Bar  was  to  remind  them,  as 
you  say,  "of  our  obligations  as  lawyers  to 
protect  our  citizens'  right*  and  liberties  from 
threats  and  Infringements."  WhUe  your 
thought  Is  vindoubtedly  valid,  it  Is  hardly 
original.  You  would,  of  course,  concede  that 
your  concern  for  constitutional  and  civil 
Ubertles  may  be  shared  by  the  Members  of 
the  House,  Including  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority which  voted  In  support  of  my  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  the  major  purpose 
of  the  bUl  to  write  Into  law  an  express  legis- 
lative requirement  that  In  the  application  of 
screening  programs  the  rights  of  Individuals 
should  be  fully  assured  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree consistent  with  the  imperative  require- 
ments of  national  security.  The  bUl,  In  effect, 
codified  such  procedures  as  are  now  adminis- 
tered principally  under  President  Elsenhow- 
er's Executive  Order  10865,  and  for  the  first 
time  writes  Into  an  Act  of  Congress  proce- 
dures which  require  the  Executtve  to  admin- 
ister relevant  security  programs  with  meticu- 
lous regard  for  the  rights  of  Individuals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  should  merit 
the  suK>ort  of  genuine  civil  Ubertarians.  To 
misrepresent  its  terms  and  effect  serves  only 
to  pollute  the  stream  of  public  discourse  and 
docs  no  service  to  the  bar  or  to  the  cause 
of  human  freedom. 

I  therefore  think  that  you  should  take  the 
time  to  examine  the  bill,  the  report  on  the 
bin.  and  the  House  debate  on  the  bill,  and 
then  sit  down  and  have  a  quiet  talk  with 
your  speech  writer,  so  that  on  future  oc- 
casions you  may  deal  with  this  subject  In 
a  more  reasoned  manner.  Meanwhile,  I  am 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  herewith. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BICKAKD  H.   ICHOKD, 

Chairman. 


House  of  Rxp«esentatives, 
CoMMrrrtE  on  Inte«nai.  SzcuBrrY, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  27, 1970. 
Dr.  RussEU.  D.  Niixs, 

President,  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Deak  Db.  Niixs:  I  have  been  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  report  of  a  speech  made  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  the  cen- 
tennial program  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  this  speech, 
the  Mayor  purports  to  discuss  a  House-passed 
bill,  H.R.  14864,  to  which  he  refers  as  a  "De- 
fense Facilities  BHl"  and  in  which  he  grossly 
misrepresented  the  terms  and  effect  of  the 
bin.  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Mayor  which  Is  seU-explanatory. 

I  also  forward  for  your  review  a  copy  of  the 
bin,  the  House  Report  on  the  bill  (to  which 
Is  appended  a  dissenting  opinion),  my  re- 
sponse to  the  dissenting  opinion,  and  the 
House  del>ate  on  the  bUl.  You  can  thus  judge 
for  yourself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  your  Mayor  to  the  Bar  on  thU 
subject.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  tills  matter 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  your  AssocUtlon.  Should  you  re- 
quire any  additional  copies  of  the  enclosed 
material,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter.  -•- 

Sincerely  yours. 

RICHABS  H.  ICHOBD, 

Chairman. 


plres  and  unless  some  additional  delay 
is  enforced,  this  Nation  will  wake  up  to- 
morrow with  a  railroad  strike  and  lock- 
out of  national  proportions.  Obviously, 
we  need  clear  dhection  to  avert  this 
threat  which  has  been  hanging  over  our 
heads  for  more  than  a  year. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  a  threatened 
transportation  tieup.  President  Nixon's 
transportation  strike  proposals  should 
be  an  indication  that  this  problem  has 
not  been  met.  His  proposed  legislation 
will  not  help  at  all  on  the  problem  at 
hand.  I  am  amazed  that  there  is  an 
appalling  sense  of  apathy  on  this  na- 
tional ?ssue.  Hardly  anyone  Is  giving 
it  any  serious  thought. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  administration 
join  in  a  battle  in  which  there  are  no 
legislative  or  executive  heroes.  I  have 
been  pushing  for  effective  modernization 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for  years  and  I 
know  firsthand  that  few  people  will  risk 
the  combined  frown  of  labor  and  man- 
agement in  this  matter. 

I  imderstand  the  President's  approach 
to  transportation  strikes  is  similar  to 
mine  in  many  respects.  However,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  his  suggestion  to  combine 
the  emergency  strike  section  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  This  only  confuses  the  issue.  At 
first  blush,  it  would  appear  the  President 
has  included  trucking  and  maritime  in- 
dustries In  his  proposal. 

The  main  thing  Is — there  is  a  glaring 
gap  in  the  methods  we  have  available  to 
us  to  use  in  settling  national  transporta- 
tion disputes.  This  Nation  simply  cannot 
afford  a  transpwrtation  tieup.  And,  in 
developing  a  solution,  It  is  Important  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  theory  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  get  to  the  task 
at  hand.  Hopefully,  we  can  begin  Investi- 
gation and  debate  soon  on  legislation  to 
prevent  a  national  transportation  strike. 
Hopefully,  we  can  avert  the  transporta- 
tion tragedy  that  looms  larger  each  day. 


DIRECTION    NEEDED    IN    THREAT- 
laJED  TRANSPORTATION  TIEUP 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand It— imless  there  has  been  any  late 
developments  within  the  past  few  hours, 
today,  the  t'ederal  court's  stay  order  ex- 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 

(Mr.  "WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minirte,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.)   

Mr.  ■WHTITEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  stress  when  you  cannot  pick  up 
a  newspaper,  cannot  turn  on  the  televi- 
sion set,  cannot  listen  to  your  radio  with- 
out hearing  all  the  reports  of  crime,  riots, 
demonstrations,  it  is  easy  to  become  en- 
gulfed in  a  smog  of  depression.  Then 
along  comes  a  fresh  breeze,  clean,  true, 
and  in  the  language  of  today's  young  peo- 
ple, "beautiful." 

Such  was  the  feeling  that  came  to  me 
as  I  read  the  words  of  a  speech  prepared 
by  Miss  Katherine  Allen  Townes,  age  17, 
of  Grenada,  Miss.,  a  fine  community, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent  in  this 
body. 

Katherines  speedi  on  "Freedoms 
Challenge"  was  entered  in  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Dwnocracy 
Contest.  It  was  the  winning  speech  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  When  you  read 
it,  I  know  you  will  know  why.  Tlie  speech 
is  herewith  attached,  in  full : 
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RlCKSOM'S   CHAIXKNCK 

The  First  Am«n<lm«nt  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  reads  as  foN 
lo«'s : 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohiMtlng  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redresa  of 
grievances." 

This  Article  clearly  expresses  the  great 
value  our  forefathers  placed  upon  freedom. 
For  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years 
these  Ideas  have  withstood  the  tests  of  time. 
Now  these  beliefs  are  more  important  than 
ever  to  us.  because  they  are  being  challenged 
from  every  direction  in  our  rapidly  changing 
world. 

Can  It  be  that  the  greatest  challenge  to  our 
freedom  U  freedom  itself?  This  challenge  is 
a  two-edged  sword  One  edge  grants  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  and  assembly — even  though 
these  instrtimenis  may  be  used  against  the 
government  which  grants  this  freedom.  The 
other  side  of  the  blade  calls  for  the  govern- 
ment that  grants  these  freedoms  to  preserve 
itself  and  it*  integrity— and  at  the  same  Ume 
to  protect  these  rights  which  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  freedom  and  liberty. 

How  can  the  ftrst  challenge— that  is.  the 
seeming  abuse  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
free  assembly — be  met?  Should  we  destroy 
the  freedom  which  is  eesential  for  its  exist- 
ence? Or  should  we  attempt  to  do  away  with 
dissent  by  trying  to  impoee  upon  every  cit- 
izen the  same  opinions,  the  same  feelings, 
and  the  same  interests?  Bther  way.  the  rem- 
edy would  be  much  worse  than  the  disease 
James  Madison  said.  "As  long  as  the  reason  of 
man  continues  fallible,  and  he  is  at  liberty 
to  exercise  It.  different  opinions  will  be 
found." 

Oxir  great  freedoms — so  abused  by  many. 
so  taken  for  granted  by  too  many— must  be 
preserved.  They  have  been  procured  and  pro- 
tected by  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  Begin- 
ning with  the  "Minutemen"  at  Lexington  and 
continuing  to  the  present  minute,  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
Uberty. 

To  meet  this  challenge— to  create  from 
this  double-edged  sword  a  standard  which  we 
can  all  follow,  we  must  have  a  strong  govern- 
ment. This  means  a  strong  people — people 
who  use  these  freedoms  to  develop  ways  and 
means  to  see  that  the  greatest  measure  of 
truth  that  is  available  be  given  to  all  people 
for  their  Judgment  and  consideration.  To  ac- 
complish this,  we  must  become  a  more  vigor- 
ous part  of  our  government.  We  must  Inform 
ourselves  of  what  is  going  on.  and  let  our 
voices  be  heard. 

Here  In  America  we  do  not  engage  in  free 
discussion  oniy  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government.  The  Government  governs  by 
our  consent,  and  this  is  what  makes  us  the 
great  nation  that  we  are. 

John  Stuart  B4ill  said,  'The  will  of  the 
people,  practically  speaking,  means  the  will 
of  the  most  numerous  or  the  most  active 
part  of  the  people — which  Is  the  majority,  or 
those  who  succeed  In  making  themselves  ac- 
cepted as  the  majority."  Here,  I  fear.  Is  where 
we  let  the  challenge  fall.  We  allow  a  vocal 
minority  to  speak  for  each  of  us.  We  must 
protect  the  freedom  of  this  minority,  but 
we  must  also  bolster  our  Government  by 
being  better  parttcipanu  In  all  the  aspect* 
of  our  Government.  We  must  Inform  our- 
selves. We  must  let  our  feelings  be  known. 
We  must  become  a  vital  part  of  self-govern- 
ment, based  on  the  rule  of  the  majority — a 
Oovemmeat  OF,  BT,  and  FOR  the  people — 
mil  of  the  people.  Through  this  process,  free- 
dom will  (tuTlTe.  The  challenge  will  be  met. 


D.S.  PRESS  COVERAGE  OP  LATIN 
AMERICAN  NEWS 

I  Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  complaints  all  of  us  have  heard  from 
Latin  American  friends  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican press  pays  scant  attention  to  what 
is  happening  in  the  southern  half  of  our 
hemisphere. 

The  Latin  Americans,  understandably, 
have  been  concerned  about  this  and  many 
of  them  have  felt  that  developments  In 
their  countries  are  of  little  interest  to 
their  northern  neighbor. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  difficult  to 
reply  to  such  complaints.  While  I  have 
long  felt  that  some  leading  American 
newspapers,  particularly  the  Miami 
Herald,  have  given  extensive  coverage  to 
Latin  American  news,  concrete  evidence 
on  this  point  has  been  largely  unobtain- 
able. 

A  giant  step  in  the  direction  of  reme- 
dying that  situation  was  recently  taken 
by  Mr.  George  Beebe,  the  senior  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  and 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  will  be  very  much 
interested  and  gratified  by  the  tremen- 
dous public  service  which  he  has  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  Beebe  is  an  outstanding  leader 
among  American  journalists  and  he  pos- 
sesses a  wealth  of  backgroiuid  and  ex- 
perience in  matters  relating  to  Latin 
America.  Last  year,  Mr.  Beebe  traveled 
with  Governor  Rockefeller  on  his  spe- 
cial mission  for  President  Nixon.  In  the 
course  of  those  travels  he  revisited  many 
countries  of  Latin  America,  heard  the 
complaints  at>out  U.S.  press  treatment 
of  Latin  American  news,  and  decided  to 
collect  a  few  facts. 

Through  his  personal  initiative,  Mr. 
Beebe  conducted  a  survey  of  the  major 
American  newspapers  and  discovered 
that,  through  their  pages,  the  American 
public  learns  a  lot  what  is  happening  in 
our  sister  republics. 

Mr.  Beebe's  findings,  outlined  in  an 
article  which  he  prepared  for  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newsp&per  Editors  bul- 
letin, were  printed  by  the  Miami  Herald, 
and  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  would  recommend  them  warmly 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  current  and  future  state  of 
our  relations  with  Latin  America. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Beebe 
performed  a  valuable  public  service  in 
exploding  at  least  one  part  of  the  myth 
that  the  American  press  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  interested  in  what 
happens  in  the  southern  half  of  our 
hemisphere. 

The  Job  which  he  undertook  is  not 
finished,  and  Mr.  Beebe  plans  next  to 
survey  the  small  city  dailies  to  find  out 
whether  the  situation  that  obtains  with 
respect  to  our  larger  newspapers  applies 
also  to  papers  with  smaller  circulation. 

I  know  that  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  will  be  just  as 
interested  as  I  am  in  studying  the  results 
of  Mr.  Beebe's  second  survey,  and  I  plan 


to  place  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
when  it  becomes  available. 

The  findings  of  Mr.  Beebe's  first  survey 
follow : 

No  Latin  News  Up  Here?  Let'b  Check  That 
(By  George  Beebe) 

For  long  years.  Latin  Americans  and  the 
people  of  the  Caribbean  have  complained  that 
the  United  Slates  press  uses  little  or  no  news 
alx>ut  their  regions. 

"And  when  you  do.  it  usually  Is  negative," 
Is  the  oft-repe.ited  rem.irk. 

Alberto  Lleras  Camnrgo,  former  president 
of  Colombia  and  now  board  chairman  of  Vi- 
sion, the  Hemispheric  magazine,  told  the  In- 
ter American  Press  Association  at  its  Mexico 
City  meeting  in  1964: 

"Since  the  peoples  of  the  United  Stales 
and  Europe  are  not  familiar  with  Latin 
Americi.  no  news  about  Latin  America  Is 
given  (In  the  U.S. -Europe  press)  even  though 
the  International  news  agencies  cover  events 
using  millions  of  words  that  are  never  pub- 
lished. 

.  .  although  our  colleagues  In  those  re- 
gions seem  to  understand  our  Indignation  at 
the  worlds  indifference  to  Latin  America, 
they  must  say  to  themselves:  If  you  don't 
do  anything  more  Important  than  make  rev- 
olutions, we  are  not  going  to  Invent  the  news 
ourselves." 

Camargo  was  challenged  by  a  U.S.  editor, 
who  lernird  his  l.-unent  "an  old  record  which 
should  be  smashed  because  It  no  longer  plays 
a  true  tune." 

But  this  theme  persists,  as  I  found  out  In 
talking  with  some  300  members  of  the  news 
media  in  20  countries  while  accompanying 
Nelson  Rockefeller  on  his  fact-finding  mis- 
sions tj  the  Latin  and  Caribbean  countries 
in  1969. 

I  told  them  I  thought  they  were  wrong, 
but  when  I  returned  home  I  would  conduct 
a  sur\-ey  to  determine  who  Is  right. 

The  survey  was  conducted  October  6  12 
and  December  IS- 21 — weeks  picked  at  ran- 
dom. It  is  significant  that  these  were  Just 
average  news  weeks,  with  no  major  happen- 
ings In  Latin  America  or  the  Caribbean. 

Twelve  metropolitan  newspapers  were  given 
a  cover-to-cover  check:  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune.  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Hous- 
ton Chronicle.  Los  Angeles  Times,  Miami 
Herald,  New  York  Times.  San  Diego  Union, 
St.  Louis  Dispatch  and  Washington  Post. 

The  decisiveness  of  the  results  was  sur- 
prising. 

In  the  14-day  period,  the  survey  showed 
that  the  12  newspapers  used  a  total  of  528 
stories  on  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Of  these,  375  contained  favorable  stories 
about  those  regions,  while  153  stories  could 
l>e  considered  negative  to  the  countries  from 
which  the  news  emanated  (terrorist  attacks, 
a  nationwide  strike,  airplane  hijackings,  rat 
infestations,  an   aborted   coup   In   Panama). 

I  am  certain  that  the  percentage  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  stories  would  vary  little 
for  any  given  week  of  the  year. 

So  It  la  gratifying  to  put  to  rest  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  the  feeling  of  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  us  that  we  Ignore  them. 

There  were  some  happenings  difHcult  to 
classify.  For  Instance,  a  Cuban  air  force  of- 
ficer stole  a  Russian-made  MIO  and  flew  It  to 
Florida  as  he  sought  exile.  Thla  was  a  posi- 
tive story  from  the  standpoint  of  Miami's 
Cuban  colony,  but  extremely  negative  from 
Fidel  Castro's  angle. 

Likewise  the  Brazilian  priests  who  quit  the 
Catholic  church  to  marry. 

Both  these  stories  went  Into  the  negative 
column,  for  they  reflected  adversely  on  a  Latin 
nation. 

On  the  positive  side  were  some  excellent 
interpretive  storlea  used  at  length  on  auch 
subjects  as: 
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"Latins  Face  Big  ElecUon  Year 

•Peru  Reaches  Mining  A^^"*, '^*^1^^ 
••Vene«ieU    OU    lissses    Popular    Desplts 

'^••XombU  Proves  Democracy  Can  Wort- 
'UoM*     Made     to     Save     Bios     Eroding 

°*Ttiere  were  some  tempting  travel  stories, 
and  a  large  number  of  sports  stories. 

-The™-  media  executives  with  whom  I 
talked  on  the  RockefeUer  mission  trips,  while 
complaining  about  U.8.  press  <»''«!?«*■.  ^■ 
lantiy  admitted  that  they  probably  had  a 
tendency  to  emphaalze  the  MgaUve  new. 
coming  their  way  about  the  United  States. 

Stan  Swlnton  of  The  Associated  Press  In  a 
survey  conducted  several  years  ago.  found 
that  Latin  American  newspapers  have  Utue 
interest  In  their  neighbors. 

He  found  that  they  devote  more  news  space 
to  North  America  (7.7  per  cent)  "I'm  Uiey 
do  to  Latin  America  (5.4  per  cent).  Their 
heavy  emphasis  (76.7  per  cent)  la  on  na- 
tional and  local  news. 

But  the  Latins  are  more  sensitive  to  what 
the  U.S.  newspapers  report. 

I  showed  the  resuiu  of  the  recent  survey 
I  conducted  to  two  Latin  American  publish- 
ers who  visited  Miami  recently. 

They  both  admitted  surprise,  but  graU- 
flcaUon.  „ 

"Now."  aald  one,  "how  about  your  small 
city  dallies?  Are  they  aware  that  Latin 
America  exlsU?" 

That's  the  next  survey. 


SETTLEMENT  OP  LATIN  AMERICAN 
FISHINO  DISPUTE:  NOW  OR 
NEVER 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  address   the   House  for    1 

minute.)  ,  ,     ,    » 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  last 
week  I  r«?orted  to  the  House  that  Peru 
had  seized  the  American  tuna  vessel 
Western  King.  30  miles  off  its  coast. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  another 
seizure  took  place.  This  time  It  was  the 
Day  Island,  and  It  was  forced  into  port 
from  a  point  35  miles  offshore. 

These  outrages  against  American  clti- 
Eens  on  the  high  seas  would  seem  to  have 
forestalled  any  further  talks  by  Peru, 
Chile,  and  Ecuador  and  the  United  States 
aimed  at  a  settlement  of  our  fishing  dis- 
putes. But.  before  one  can  ascertain 
definitely  what  will  happen,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  must  determine  the  atti- 
tude of  these  three  Latin  American 
countries. 

I  have  asked  to  be  Informed  on  this 
latter  point  and  have  further  requested 
that  the  President  review  various  laws 
regarding  sanctions  and  retaliation  by 
the  United  SUtes  where  the  President 
has  been  given  the  authority  by  Congress 
to  waive  or  invoke  such  statutes  as  the 
Arms  Sales  Act  and  foreign  aid. 

If  the  international  talks  are  not  to  be 
rescheduled  and  no  settlement  of  the 
fishing  dispute  Is  possible,  then,  of  course, 
the  Nixon  policy  of  helping  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  sell  their  goods  in  the 
United  States  can  be  forgotten.  Instead, 
we  must  provide  armed  protection  for 
our  fishing  fleet  and  deter  these  acts  of 
piracy  by  sanctions  and  other  stem 
measures.  In  this  cormectlon.  Chairman 
Garmatz  has  announced  that  our  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  will  hold  hearings  on  these 

seizures. 
Meanwhile,  I  hope  no  impulsive  action. 


though  there  la  understandable  indigna- 
tion. wiU  be  token  by  our  longshoremen 
or  other  unions  to  picket  ships  containing 
goods  from  or  to  any  of  these  offending 

coimtries.  .       ... 

I  hope  a  determination  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Peru  and  Ecuador  wlU  be  made 
public.  It  is  now  or  never,  it  seems  to  me. 
if  a  settlement  Is  possible  at  the  confer- 
ence table.  In  the  past,  our  requests  for 
mediation,  arbitration,  or  reference  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  have 
been  summarily  rejected. 

Our  industry  has  lost  its  patience  and 
these  fishermen  are  apt  to  foUow  through 
with  their  suggestion  of  arming  them- 
selves and  their  vessels. 

Mr  Speaker,  their  indignation  is,  as  i 
said  understandable.  For  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  these  American  citizens,  work- 
ing their  trade  in  international  waters 
and  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  harassed,  threatened  with 
bodUy  harm,  pirated  from  the  high  seas 
and  held  against  their  wUl  in  the  ^rts 
of  LaUn  American  countries.  The  fines 
against  the  owners  of  the  vessels  have 
been  prohiblUve. 

As  an  example,  the  Day  Island,  the 
vessel  which  was  seized  by  Ecuador  lAst 
Wednesday,  was  not  released  until  the 
owner  had  paid  a  total  of  $84,050.  This 
same  vessel  had  been  seized  by  Ecuador 
in  December  1968.  at  which  time  she 
was  fined  $81,875.  The  fines  against  this 
vessel  in  six  seizures  by  four  different 
Latin  American  countries  in  the  last  7 
years  have  reached  almost  $200,000.  This 
is  the  case  of  just  one  vessel.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Ust  of  seizures  is  long  in- 
deed. 

And,  this  is  not  to  lessen  the  senous- 
ness  of  the  incidents  in  which  American 
fishermen  have  been  injured  by  gimflre 
from  the  capturing  Latin  American  ves- 

Meanwhile,  and  of  special  interest  to 
the  House,  the  Congress  has  passed  a 
law  stating  that  the  amount  of  any  il- 
legal fine  imposed  by  one  of  these  coun- 
tries wUl  be  deducted  from  any  foreign 
aid  due  that  country.  I  understand  that 
no  such  acUon  has  been  taken  by  out 
Stete  D«)artment.  What  is  worse,  our 
SUte  Department  has  delayed  and  used 
interpretations  of  the  law  that  have 
caused  additional  and  undue  hardship 
on  the  boatowners. 

As  provided  by  law,  aU  these  fines 
should  have  been  deducted  from  foreign 
aid.  They  have  not  been.  Furthermore, 
in  my  opinion,  the  President  should  cut 
off  aU  foreign  aid  to  these  countries  seiz- 
ing vessels,  which  he  has  the  right  to  do. 
I  shall  ask  the  President  to  do  this. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking 
the  C<wnmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  at- 
tach a  rider  to  the  next  foreign  aid  bill 
providing  that  no  funds  be  permitted  for 
State  Department  salaries  tmtil  the  De- 
partment abides  by  the  law  and  deducts 
the  amounts  of  these  illegal  fines. 

The  American  taxpayers,  whose  money 
Is  used  to  reimburse  the  boatowners  for 
these  fines,  deserve  better  treatment  than 
they  have  been  receiving  from  the  State 
Department.  Their  money  could  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  offending  country  If  the 
law  passed  by  this  body  were  only  en- 
forced. 


ICC  HITS  INTERSTATE  MOVERS 
(Mr.   CEDKRBERO   asked   and   was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  of 
us  who  have  had  to  move  oiu*  household* 
know  of  the  problems  which  such  an  ac- 
Uon can  create.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  receives  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints each  month  about  problems  en- 
countered by  people  moving  across  State 
lines.  In  an  attempt  to  protect  both  the 
citizen  and  the  moving  companies  from 
the  problems  which  can  arise  due  to  mis- 
understandings the  ICC  is,  during  the 
first  week  of  March,  publishing  new  reg- 
ulations covering  the  interstate  move- 
ment of  household  goods.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Commission  on  its  efforts  in 
this  area  and.  in  this  connecUon,  bring  to 
the  attenUon  of  my  colleagues  an  arUcle 
outlining  some  of  the  areas  which  the 
Commission  treats.  The  article,  from  the 
Detroit  News,  describes  both  the  prob- 
lems and  some  of  the  proposed  cures.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  new  regulations  wiU 
go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  what  is 
fast  becoming  a  very  serious  situation. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Detroit  News,  Feb.  17,  19701 
ICC  Hrrs  Intebstatk  Movers 
(By  Sue  Hoover) 
For  six  and  a  half  weeks,  Daniel  Drula 
and  his  family  thought  they  had  lost  nearly 
evervthlng  they  owned. 

In  mid-December  they  loaded  a  Grey- 
hound Van  Unes  truck  to  move  to  RosevlUe 
from  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  Drula  had 
been  stationed  In  the  Army.  They  were  told 
their  goods  would  be  deUvered  no  later  than 
Dec   26. 

The  truck  flnaUy  came  Jan.  31,  but  their 
sU-month-old  Ijaby^  dresser  was  missing, 
three  boxes  of  other  Items  (they're  finding 
out  what  by  the  process  of  elUninatlon)  were 
missing,  and  their  air  conditioner  was  to 
pieces.  .      .. 

As  the  movers  unloaded  the  truck,  the 
l»ottom  feU  out  of  a  box  containing  a  good 
share  of  their  clothing,  which  was  dumped 
in  the  street.  Drula  and  his  father  ended  up 
unloading  most  of  the  load  themselves. 

While  waiting,  they  had  to  stay  with 
Drula's  parents  and  make  payments  on  a 
house  they  couldnt  occupy  without  furni- 
ture. 

Drula  couldnt  Interview  for  a  Job  because 
aU  his  suits  were  loaded  on  the  van.  The  baby 
had  no  crib. 

When  they  called  the  movers,  they  first 
were  told  the  driver  had  gotten  drunk.  They 
were  told  he  had  tried  to  deUver  the  load  on 
Dec.  24  and  when  no  one  was  hotne,  he  re- 
turned to  B^ansas.  ^     ^   ^  , ... 

Later,  Drula  found  their  goods  had  been 
deUvered  by  way  of  Orlando.  Fla. 

The  Drulas  aren't  unusual:  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC) .  the  regulating 
agency  for  household  movers,  reported  some 
6,000  consumers  complained  of  poor  service 
last  year. 

Mostly,  they  siUd  salesmen  tmderestlmated 
their  loikds.  carriers  failed  to  pick  up  and 
deliver  loads  when  they  said  they  would,  and 
no  one  notified  them  when  the  deUvery  was 
delayed. 

The  ICC  and  the  moving  todustry  alike 
recognize  the  problems.  The  ICC  Is  trying 
to  pass  new  regulations  to  be  in  effect  by 
summer.  . 

The  moving  Industry  la  pretty  much  con- 
vinced the  problems  revolve  around  peak 
load  periods  from  June  to  October,  and 
there's  Uttie  remedy. 
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"Tliere  Ju*t  kre  no  solutions."  said  Ed 
Wilson,  •  sAlesman  for  40  yevs  with  North 
American  Van  Lines  In  Detroit. 

"Everyt>ody  wants  to  move  In  the  first  10 
days  after  school's  out  In  June,  and  there 
aren't  enough  trucks  In  the  United  States 
to  move  them  all  at  once." 

The  ICC  says  40  million  citizen*— more 
than  13  million  households — move  every 
year.  Only  about  17  percent  of  the  moves — 
those  across  a  state  line— are  regulated  by 
the  ICC. 

Nevertheless,  officials  think  sutler  inter- 
state controls  might  prompt  states  to  im- 
prove their  regulations  as  well. 

There  are  several  areas  In  which  the  ICC 
has  suggested  new  regulations. 

ICC  officials  would  eliminate  or  at  least 
change  the  salesman's  pracuce  of  esilmaiing 
weight,  and  thus  the  cost,  of  shipmeuts. 
Gerald  Davis,  of  the  Detroit  ICC  office,  ex- 
plains the  estimate  Is  often  a  competitive 
tool,  used  by  companies  to  vie  for  a  shipment. 
For  that  reason.  U  may  be  deliberately  low 
The  ICC  is  considering  requiring  an  inde- 
pendent weight-estimating  service  sponsored 
by  the  moving  companies. 

ICC  would  require  a  "reasonable"  dispatch 
of  shipments  which  they  define  as  'the  per- 
formance of  transportation  on  the  dates  or 
during  the  period  of  time  agreed  upon  by 
the  carrier  and  shown  on  the  carrier's  order 
for  service  and  recorded  on  the  bill  of  lading  '' 

The  moving  Industry  came  up  with  its  own 
plan  concerning  delivery  dates  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  They  would  offer  a  "premium" 
service  which  guranateed  exact  day  delivery 
for  those  customers  who  wanted  to  pay  more 

The  ICC  would  require  the  moving  com- 
pany to  notify  the  shipper  of  his  actual 
charges,  rather  than  Just  the  estimate,  before 
the  goods  arrived,  and  notify  him  when  there 
was  a  delay. 

They  would  require  the  actual  weight  cer- 
tification of  the  load  on  the  bill  of  lading. 
Now.  the  weight  is  typed  on  the  bill  from  a 
separate  certification— leaving  a  chance  for 
error  or  fraud. 

They  would  improve  the  contents  of  a  bro- 
chure given  prospective  movers  which  de- 
scrit>es  services  and  costs.  The  ICC  now  re- 
quires each  moving  company  to  give  the 
pamphlet  to  every  shipper,  although  many 
customers  report  they  don't  receive  them. 

In  the  last  year,  the  ICCs  Bureau  of  En- 
forcement has  Increased  Its  prosecution  of 
moving  companies  which  don't  comply  with 
the  rules  already  in  existence.  Penalties  have 
been  as  high  as  tlCOOO  and  have  averaged 
more  than  1 1.000. 

If  you  feel  you  ve  been  cheated  or  are  en- 
titled to  better  service,  write  the  Bureau  of 
Enforcement.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlsalon.  Washington.  DC.  30423.  or  call  the 
Detroit   ICC    office.    226-7245. 


NEW   LOOK   AT   CRISIS   STRIKES 

•  Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  performed  a  courageous  act 
of  leadership  in  presenting  to  the  Con- 
gress a  tangible  proposal  to  prevent  na- 
tionwide transportation  strikes  which 
would  seriously  impair  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  courageous  move  because 
neither  labor  nor  management  has  given 
encouragement  to  the  proposals  and  in- 
deed both  will  oppose  part  or  all  of  the 
congressional  action  as  proposed  by  the 
President.  The  Presidents  recommenda- 
tions are  designed  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  to  start  the  search  for 
a  civilized  way  out  of  a  jungle  created 


by  labor-management  impasses  in  which 
the  public  has  an  overriding  involve- 
ment. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Labor  Law  Reform,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  chairing,  has  had  many 
meetings  over  the  past  year  with  repre- 
sentatives of  management  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  it  has  been  made  im- 
mistakably  clear  to  us  that  general  leg- 
islation proposing  compulsoi-y  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes  would  have  vigor- 
ous opposition  from  both  labor  and 
management.  Free  collective  bargaining 
simply  will  not  work  in  the  opinion  of 
most  of  those  with  whom  we  have  talked 
if  there  is  available  an  alternative  of 
compulsory  settlement  by  a  third  parly. 
Moreover,  the  imposition  of  a  tliird  party 
settlement,  even  if  authorized  under 
some  legislative  enactment,  would  be  be- 
set by  great  difficulty  and  lack  of  accept- 
ance. 

This  Presidential  message  does  not 
propose  such  general  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  It  is  limited  to  trans- 
portation and  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
pulsory settlement  even  here  is  remote 
and  available  only  where  all  other  means 
have  failed  and  the  Nation  is  faced  with 
gravest  danger  to  its  health  and  safety. 

Transportation  tieups  crippling  the 
national  interest  continue  to  be  a  lurk- 
ing specter,  and  twice  since  1963  tliis 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  to  enact 
compulsory  arbitration  legislation  to 
keep  viul  transportation  moving.  It  was 
quite  apparent  when  we  last  took  this  ac- 
tion in  1967  that  an  increasing  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  were  becoming 
less  inclined  to  exert  Government  inter- 
vention and  more  inclined  to  leave  the 
parties  alone. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years 
that  the  White  House  has  actually  come 
to  grips  with  labor  law  which  deals  with 
one  of  society's  great  domestic  problems. 
The  President  has  proposed  first  that 
Congress  eliminate  entirely  the  emer- 
gency strike  provision  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  which  applies  to  the  railroads 
and  the  airlines:  second,  that  Congress 
remove  the  railroads  and  the  airlines 
from  the  Railway  Labor  Acts  jurisdic- 
tion and  make  them  subject  to  the  emer- 
gency provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and:  third,  that  Congress  amend  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  give  the  Executive 
three  additional  weapons  that  he  could 
invoke  in  a  major  transportation  dispute 
at  the  end  of  the  "cooling  off  "  period.  He 
could  invoke  only  one  of  the  three  alter- 
natives. These  three  alternatives  are: 

First.  Extend  the  present  80-day  cool- 
ing off"  period  for  an  additional  30  days. 

Second.  Authorize  the  President  to  re- 
quire partial  operation  of  the  struck  in- 
dustry to  minimize  the  dangers  of  health 
and  safety  to  the  Nation. 

Third.  The  President  would  be  empow- 
ered to  Invoke  a  novel  "final  offer  selec- 
tion procedure"  under  which  both  parties 
would  submit  one  or  two  "final  offers"  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  after  which  5 
more  days  would  be  allowed  to  bargain 
over  these  offers.  If  an  agreement  could 
not  be  reached,  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
would  choose  three  persons  to  select  one 
of  the  "final  offers"  in  the  exact  form 
in  which  it  was  presented  and  impose  it 


as  the  final  settlement.  If  the  disputants 
could  not  agi-ee  upon  the  three  person 
panel,  the  panel  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  President  Is  also  at 
lil)erty  to  use  none  of  the  three  alterna- 
tives or  to  so  to  Congress  again  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

President  Nixon  has  come  forward 
with  concrete  proposals  as  he  promised 
the  American  people  he  would  do.  The 
consequences  o*  inaction  by  the  Congress 
are  increasing  nationwide  transporta- 
tion tieups  in  avoidance  of  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  public  welfare.  The  Nixon 
proposals  are  much  milder  than  many 
other  alternatives  which  have  been  urged 
upon  him.  Certainly  he  has  not  suggested 
general  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
factual  situation  of  past  strikes  and  im- 
pending strikes  does  however,  confront 
him  with  a  challenge  and  a  responsibility 
which  he  has  chosen  not  to  ignore.  I  uige 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
begin  early  hearings  on  this  legislation 
and  to  allow  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  work  its  will.  The  President  has  taken 
the  essential  first  step.  Our  clear  respon- 
sibilty  is  to  pix>ceed  with  hearings  which 
will  enable  spokesmen  and  representa- 
tives of  all  points  of  view  to  present 
their  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
dated  February  28  entitled  "New  Look  at 
Crisis  Strikes"  is  on  target  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  include  it  with  these 
remarks : 

New  Look  at  Crisis  SxaiXES 

The  most  welcome  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posals President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  yes- 
terday for  better  public  protection  against 
transportation  strike  emergencies  Is  that 
they  Introduce  fresh  approaches  into  a  field 
m  which  progress  has  been  blocked  for 
twenty  years  by  prejudices  too  mossgrown 
to  dislodge. 

The  President,  acting  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Secretary  of  Labor  ShulU.  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  national  emergency  provi- 
sions of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  operated 
to  frustrate  collective  bargaining  without 
providing  dependable  safeguards  against  cut- 
offs of  rail  and  airline  service.  He  has  also 
recognized  that  the  worst  breakdowns  in 
labor-management  relations,  at  greatest  cost 
to  the  economy,  have  tended  to  be  In  trans- 
portation— not  only  airlines  and  railroads 
but  maritime,  longshore  and  trucking  as 
well. 

As  the  soundest  road  to  more  effective  stat- 
utory protection,  the  President  has  decided 
to  build  on  the  eighty-day  coollng-off  period 
that  Is  now  the  basic  defense  against  na- 
tional emergency  strikes  in  steel,  aerospace 
and  other  Industries.  Even  though  labor 
made  this  Injunction  provision  the  chief 
basU  for  Ita  1947  denunciation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  a  "slave  labor  law,"  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  as  useful  a 
safeguard  for  unions  as  it  has  proved  to  the 
nation. 

The  problem  the  Nixon  bill  seeks  to  deal 
with  is  how  to  assure  an  equiuble  solution 
when  the  court-enforced  truce  runs  out  with 
no  settlement.  The  President  would  have 
three  new  weapons  on  which  to  draw  In 
such  circumstances.  One  would  be  a  straight 
thirty-day  extension  of  the  no-strlke,  no- 
lockout  period. 

A  second  option  would  be  to  let  the  strike 
or  lockout  go  forward  after  the  injxmctlon 
but  to  Insist  on  operation  of  such  limited  fa- 
cilities as  the  White  House  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  national  health  and  safety.  The 
third  choice,  and  the  moat  original,  would 
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introduce  a  desirable  element  of  finality  In- 
to the  peace  process  while  seeking  to  by-paaa 
the  almost  phobic  semantic  hurdles  both  la- 
bor and  management  would  throw  up  If  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  advocated  complusory  arbl- 

"^  There  Is  very  little  rationality  left  In  most 
sections  of  labor  or  Indtwtry  on  the  merlte 
and  defecto  of  compuUory  arbitration.  Ex- 
perts on  both  sides  automatically  rush  to  the 
barricades  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  term. 
The  President  Is  trying  to  get  around  that 
hurdle  by  a  proposal  that  would  seek  to  en- 
courage good-faith  contract  bargaining  while 
giving  an  impartial  panel  final  and  binding 
authority  to  break  deadlocks  In  the  public 

Interest.  ,     .     ^      . 

What  would  happen  Is  that.  Instead  ot 
splitting  the  difference  between  the  last 
management  offer  and  the  final  union  de- 
mand—a conventional  practice  In  arbitra- 
tion—the  panel  would  have  to  choose  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  last-ditch  positions. 
No  one  can  make  too  Informed  a  Judgment 
on  how  well  this  approach  might  work  since 
such  minor  experience  as  has  been  had  with 
It  anywhere  Is  confined  to  Germany  In  the 
post- World  War  I  days  of  the  Welmer  Repub- 
lic. But  It  could  provide  a  spur  to  realistic 
proposals  by  both  sides  In  the  hope  of  win- 
ning the  Presidential  "selectors"  endorse- 
ment for  the  union  or  industry  stance. 

The  plan  for  partial  operation  sounds  bet- 
ter In  theory  than  it  Is  likely  to  prove  In 
practice.  First,  there  are  many  industries  In 
which  tidy  delimitation  of  what  is  needed 
for  the  national  health  or  safety  would  be 
extremely  difficult.  An  even  more  potent 
drawback  wotUd  be  the  danger  that  allow- 
ing one  company  to  operate  while  most  others 
stayed  down  would  lead  to  "whlpsaw"  pres- 
sures on  the  Idle  enterprises  to  capitulate. 

However,  one  virtue  of  the  enUre  plan  Is 
that  the  President  would  not  be  obliged  to 
utilize  any  of  the  options.  He  could  let  na- 
ture take  Its  course  at  the  end  of  the  Initial 
eighty  days  or  he  could  ask  Congress  to 
adopt  a  special  arbitration  law  as  It  has 
twice  done  In  the  railroads  since  1963.  This 
broad  range  of  choices  would  keep  both  sides 
guessing  and  thus  reinforce  the  pressures  on 
them  to  work  out  an  accommodation  of  their 
own. 

To  guard  against  White  House  arbitrari- 
ness, either  house  of  Congress  could  act 
within  ten  days  to  veto  any  specific  Presi- 
dential decision.  LAbor  and  management 
could  also  go  to  the  Federal  courts  for  relief 
If  they  considered  the  White  House  inter- 
vention capricious.  On  top  of  all  this,  there 
would  be  a  seven-member  national  commis- 
sion to  review  the  bargaining  situation  In 
other  problem  industries  and  to  advise  the 
President  on  how  well  or  badly  the  new 
remedies  were  operating  In  transportation. 

After  years  of  timorous  White  House  re- 
fusal to  grapple  with  the  strike  problem. 
Congress  finally  has  been  given  a  good  bed- 
rock document  on  which  to  start  the  search 
for  Improved  public  protection. 


that  many  of  the  proposed  cuts  should  be 
made.  But  for  every  one  proposed  there 
must  be  a  dozen  other  Federal  programs 
that  could  be  terminated. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  body  to 
join  with  the  President  In  seeking  out 
offices,  bureaus,  agencies,  sections,  com- 
missions, divisions,  administrations, 
boards,  councils,  committees,  corpora- 
tions, services,  and  authorities  and  any 
of  the  other  assorted  conglomeration  of 
bureaucratic  flefdoms  that  have  long 
since  outlived  their  usefulness. 

One  estimate  puts  the  vast  bureau- 
cratic waste  at  $30  billion.  And  who  do 
we  listen  to  during  committee  meetings 
to  r«fute  this  claim?  Those  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  perpetuating  the  mon- 
ster they  thrive  on,  the  bureaucrats 
themselves.  Daily  the  cadre  of  dlrectore, 
chiefs,  supervisors,  commissioners,  board 
chairmen,  consultants.  speciaUsts,  and 
experts  that  hold  the  reins  of  the  bureau- 
cratic power  make  their  way  to  the  com- 
mittee rooms  on  this  Hill  to  teU  theli 
tale  of  such  a  great  need  for  more  and 
more  of  the  taxpayer's  dollars. 

If  we  are  to  exercise  our  duly  con- 
stituted right  to  oversee  the  expenditures 
made  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  then 
we  should  begin  by  questioning  more 
closely  the  moUves  behind  requests  for 
f  undo  by  the  users  of  the  same  funds. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  President 
Nixon  and  his  administration  is  going 
to  make  the  effort  to  cut  back  on  waste- 
ful expenditures  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  greater  burden  rests 
with  we  Members  of  Congress,  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
charged  with  protecting  the  Federal 
Treasury  from  wasteful  spending.  Let  us 
not  shirk  our  duty  in  that  respect. 


ELIMINATION  OF  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  In  his  message 
to  Congress  last  week  put  forth  a  plan 
to  eliminate  some  57  Federal  programs 
for  a  $2.5  billion  savings  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Some  of  these  cuts  of  course, 
will  require  congressional  approval.  All 
bear  close  scrutiny;  and  I  would  guess 


COMMUNICATION    FROM    THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

OlTICX  or  THE  CixaK, 
U  S.  HOOSE  or  BEPtBSENTATIVES, 

Washington.  D.C..  Februarp  27. 1970. 
The  Spsaker. 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Si«:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
from  the  President  of  the  United  SUtee. 
received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at  12:07  pxa., 
on  Friday.  February  27.  1970.  and  said  to 
conum  a  message  from  the  President  where- 
in he  transmits  a  Message  concerning  Na- 
tional Emergency  Labor  Disputes. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pat  Jeknincs. 

Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


EMERGENCY  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1970— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-266) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Early  In  my  Administration  I  pledged 
that  I  would  submit  a  new  proposal  for 
dealing  with  national  emergency  labor 
disputes.  Since  that  time,  members  of  my 
Administration  have  carefully  reviewed 
the  provisions  of  these  laws  and  the  na- 
tion's experience  imder  them.  We  have 
concluded  from  that  review  that  tlie  area 
m  which  emergency  disputes  have 
created  the  greatest  problem  is  that  of 
transportation. 

Oiu-  highly  interdependent  economy  is 
extraordinarily  vulnerable  to  any  major 
interruption  in  the  flow  of  goods.  Work 
stoppages  in  the  railroad,  airline,  mari- 
time, longshore,  or  trucking  industries 
are  more  likely  to  Imperil  the  national 
health  or  safety  than  work  stoppages  in 
other  industries.  Yet.  it  is  in  this  same 
transportation  area  that  the  emergency 
procedures  of  present  laws — the  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  1926  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  of  1947— have  most  frequently  f aUed. 
His  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  exist- 
ing legislation  and  to  better  protect  the 
public  against  the  damaging  effects  of 
work  stoppages  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry that  I  am  today  proposing  that 
Congress  enact  the  Emergency  Public  In- 
terest Protection  Act  of  1970. 

TWO   MAJOR 'OBJECTIVBS 

Our  past  approaches  to  emergency  la- 
bor disputes  have  been  shaped  by  two 
major  objectives. 

The  first  is  that  health  and  safety  of 
the  nation  should  be  protected  against 
damaging  work  stoppages. 

The  second  is  that  collective  bargain- 
ing should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
government  interference. 

As  we  deal  with  the  particularly  diffi- 
cult problems  of  transportation  strikes 
and  lockouts,  we  should  continue  to 
work  toward  these  objectives.  But  we 
mtist  also  recognize  that,  In  their  purest 
form,  these  two  principles  are  mutually 
inconslstait.  For  If  bargaining  is  to  be 
perfectly  free,  then  the  government  will 
have  no  recourse  in  time  of  emergency. 
And  almost  any  government  effort  to 
prevent  emergency  strikes  will  Inevi- 
tably have  some  impact  on  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Our  task,  then,  is  to  balance  partial 
achievement  of  both  objectives.  We  must 
work  to  maximize  both  values.  Ideally, 
we  would  provide  maximum  public  pro- 
tection with  minimum  federal  interfer- 
ence. As  we  examine  the  laws  which 
presently  cover  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, however,  we  find  that  interfer- 
ence has  often  been  excessive  and  pro- 
tection has  often  been  inadequate. 

THE   RAILWAY    LABOR   ACT 

Work  stoppages  in  both  the  railroad 
and  airline  industries  are  presently  han- 
dled under  the  emergency  procedures  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Under  this  law, 
the  President  can  delay  a  strike  or  lock- 
out for  sixty  days  by  appointing  an 
Emergency  Board  to  study  the  positions 
of  both  parties  and  to  recommend  a 
settlement.  If  the  sixty-day  period  ends 
without  a  settiement.  then  the  President 
has  no  recourse  other  than  to  let  the 
strike  occur  or  to  request  special  legisla- 
tion from  the  Congress. 

Past  events   and  recent   experiences 
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demonstrate  the  failure  of  these  provi- 
sions. Since  the  passage  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  45  years  ago.  the  emergency 
provisions  have  been  Invoked  187  times — 
an  average  of  four  times  yearly.  Work 
stoppages  at  the  end  of  the  sixty -day 
period  have  occurred  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  one  per  year  since  1947.  Twice  the 
President  has  had  to  request  special  leg- 
islation from  the  Congress  to  end  a  rail- 
road dispute,  most  recently  in  1967. 

Why  does  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have 
such  a  bad  record?  Most  observers  agree 
that  the  Act  actually  discourages  genu- 
ine bargaining.  Knowing  that  the  Emer- 
gency Board  will  almost  always  move  in 
with  its  own  recommendation  whenever 
a  strike  Is  threatened,  the  disputants 
have  come  to  look  upon  that  recommen- 
dation *s  a  basis  for  their  own  further 
bargaining.  They  have  come  to  regard 
It  as  a  routine  part  of  the  negotiation 
process. 

Over  the  years,  the  members  of  one 
Emergency  Board  after  another  have 
concluded  that  little  meaningful  bar- 
gaining takes  place  before  their  involve- 
ment. Most  of  what  happens  in  the  early 
bargaining,  they  report.  Is  merely  done 
to  set  the  stage  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Federal  representatives.  Designed  as 
a  last  resort,  the  emergency  procedures 
have  become  almost  a  first  resort.  The 
very  fact  that  an  olScial  recommenda- 
tion ia  poasible  tends  to  make  such  a 
recommendation  necessary. 

The  disputants  also  know  that  gov- 
ernment participation  need  not  end  with 
the  Board's  recommendation.  They  know 
that  the  nation  will  not  tolerate  a 
rtamnging  nulroAd  Strike — and  that  even 
compulsory  arbitration  is  a  posslLle  leg- 
islative solution  if  they  are  unable  to 
compromise  their  differences.  This  ez- 
pectatioa  can  also  have  a  significant. 
discouraging  effect  on  serious  bargain- 
ing. Awttfc  that  arbitrators  and  public 
opinion  will  often  take  a  middle  ground 
between  two  bargaining  positions,  each 
disputant  feels  a  strong  Incentive  to 
establish  a  more  extreme  position  which 
will  put  the  final  settlement  in  his 
own  direction.  Expecting  that  they  might 
have  to  tvttt  the  difference  tomorrow, 
both  parties  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
widen  that  difference  today.  Thus  the 
gap  between  them  broadens;  the  bar- 
gaining pnxess  deteriorates:  govern- 
ment intervention  increases;  and  work 
stoppages  continue. 

Many  of  the  deficiencies  In  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  do  not  appear  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Therefore,  as  the  first 
step  in  my  proposed  reform.  /  recctn- 
mend  that  the  emergency  strike  vrovi- 
tions  of  the  Railtoay  Labor  Act  be  dis- 
continued and  that  railroad  and  airline 
strikes  and  lockoiUs  be  subject  to  a  new 
law— one  which  draws  upon  our  experi- 
ence under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
nn  TAJT-HArruiT  act 

Labor  disputes  in  other  transportation 
Industrlea — maritime,  longshore,  and 
trucking — are  now  subject  to  the  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
legislation  which  I  helped  write  in  1947. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  Pres- 
ident may  i^ipolnt  a  Bocml  of  Inquiry 
when  he  believes  that  a  strike  or  loduut 
or  tlM  threat  tliereof  imperils  the  na- 


tion's health  or  safety.  After  the  Board 
of  Inquiry  has  reported  on  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  dispute,  the  President  may 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  petition 
a  Federal  District  Court  to  enjoin  the 
strike  for  an  eighty-day  "cooling-off" 
period.  During  the  eighty-day  period, 
the  Board  of  Inquiry  makes  a  second 
finding  of  fact  and  the  employees  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  employer's 
last  offer. 

There  are  a  number  of  features  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  encourage  col- 
lective bargaining  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  does  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
First,  government  IntervenUon  is  more 
diCRcult  to  Invoke  since  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act— unlike  the  Railway  Labor  Act — re- 
quires a  court  Injunction  to  stop  a  strike 
or  lockout.  Moreover,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  explicitly  prohibits  the  Board  of  In- 
quiry from  proposing  a  settlement.  Thus 
neither  party  is  tempted  to  delay  an 
agreement  in  the  hope  that  the  Board's 
recommendation  will  strengthen  its 
hand.  Finally,  the  standard  for  judging 
whether  the  threatened  work  stoppage 
justifies  government  Intervention  is 
stricter  imder  Taft-Hartley  than  imder 
the  older  Act — thoxigh  the  use  of  stricter 
standards  does  not  imply  that  a  strike  or 
lockout  which  primarily  involves  one  re- 
gion of  the  country  could  not  be  enjoined 
if  it  threatens  the  national  health  or 
safety. 

But  even  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  gives 
the  President  inadequate  options  it  a 
strike  or  lockout  occurs  after  the  eighty- 
day  cooling-off  period  has  elapsed — 
something  that  has  happened  in  eight 
of  the  twenty-nine  instances  In  which 
this  machinery  has  been  Invoked  since 
1947.  All  of  these  instances,  of  failure 
have  involved  transportation  industries. 
As  is  the  case  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  the  President  lias  no  recourse  in 
such  a  situation  other  than  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  Congress  for  special 
legislation. 

Each  of  the  last  four  Presidents,  the 
President's  Labor-Management  Advisory 
Committee,  numerous  voices  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  many  other  students  of  labor 
relations  have  concluded  that  the  Presi- 
dent's options  at  this  point  in  the  dispute 
should  be  broadened.  I  share  this  conclu- 
sion— but  I  believe  it  advisable  to  limit 
its  application  at  present  to  the  trans- 
portation field.  It  is  in  the  area  of  trans- 
portation, after  all.  that  oiu-  present 
procedures  have  encountered  the  great- 
est difficulty.  If  at  some  later  date,  con- 
ditions in  other  industries  seem  to  de- 
mand further  reform — and  If  our  ex- 
perience with  the  new  transportation 
procedures  has  been  encouraging — we 
may  then  wish  to  extend  the  application 
of  these  new  procedures. 

THUX  irrW  OPTIONS 

The  President  must  have  additional 
procedures  which  he  can  follow  at  the 
end  of  the  cooling-off  period  if  damaging 
work  stoppages  in  vital  transportation 
industries  are  to  be  avoided.  According- 
ly, I  propose  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — 
as  it  appUes  to  transportation  indus- 
tries—be amended  to  give  the  President 
three  additional  options  if.  at  the  end  of 
the  eighty-day  injunction  period,  the 
labor  dispute  in  question  has  not  been 


settled  and  national  health  or  safety  is 
again  endangered. 

1.  The  first  option  would  allow  the 
President  to  extend  the  cooling-off 
period  for  as  long  as  thirty  days.  This 
choice  might  be  most  attractive  if  the 
President  believed  the  dispute  were  very 
close  to  settlement. 

2.  The  President's  second  option  would 
be  to  require  partial  operation  of  the 
troubled  industry.  Under  this  provision, 
the  major  part  of  the  strilce  or  lockout 
could  continue.  But  danger  to  national 
health  or  safety  could  t>e  minimized  by 
keeping  essential  segments  of  the  indus- 
try in  operation  or  by  maintaining  serv- 
ice for  the  most  critical  group  of  service- 
users.  This  procedure  could  be  invoked 
for  a  period  of  up  to  six  months. 

It  is  Important,  of  course,  that  the  pre- 
cise level  of  partial  operation  be  correct- 
ly determined — it  must  be  large  enough 
to  protect  the  society  but  small  enough 
so  tliat  both  parties  feel  continued  eco- 
nomic pressures  for  early  settlement.  Re- 
sponsibihty  for  determining  whether 
partial  operation  is  possible  and  for  es- 
tablishing the  proper  level  of  operations 
would  be  assigned  to  a  special  board  of 
three  impartial  members  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  panel  would  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  an  extensive  study  of 
the  matter  and  to  report  its  findings 
within  thirty  days  of  its  appointment. 
The  strike  or  lockout  could  not  continue 
during  that  period. 

3.  The  President's  third  option  would 
be  to  invoke  the  procedure  of  "final  offer 
selection."  Under  this  procedure,  each  of 
the  parties  would  be  given  three  days  to 
submit  either  one  or  two  final  offers  to 
the  Secretary  of  Latx>r.  The  parties  would 
then  have  an  additional  five  days  to 
meet  and  bargain  over  these  final  pro- 
posals for  settlement.  If  no  agreement 
emerged  from  those  meetings,  a  final  of- 
fer selector  group  of  three  neutral  mem- 
bers would  be  appointed  by  the  dispu- 
tants or.  if  they  could  not  agree  on  its 
membership,  by  the  President.  This 
group  would  choose  one  of  the  final  of- 
fers as  the  final  and  binding  settlement. 

The  selectors  would  hold  formal  hear- 
ings to  determine  which  of  the  final  of- 
fers was  most  reasonable — taking  into 
accoimt  both  the  public  interest  and  the 
interests  of  the  disputants.  They  would 
be  required  to  clioose  one  of  the  final 
offers  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was 
presented;  in  no  case  could  they  modify 
any  of  its  terms  nor  in  any  way  attempt 
to  mediate  the  conflict. 

The  final  offer  selection  procedure 
would  guarantee  a  conclusive  settlement 
without  a  dangerous  work  stopi>age. 
But— unlike  arbitration — ^it  would  also 
provide  a  strong  incentive  for  labor  and 
management  to  reach  their  own  accom- 
modation at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  bar- 
gaining. When  arbitration  is  the  ulti- 
mate recourse,  the  disputants  will  com- 
I>ete  to  stake  out  the  strongest  bargain- 
ing position,  one  which  will  put  them  at 
the  greatest  advantage  when  a  third 
party  tries  to  "split  the  difference."  But 
when  final  offer  selection  is  the  ultimate 
reoourae,  the  diaputants  will  compete  to 
make  the  moet  reasonable  and  most  real- 
istic final  otter,  one  which  will  have  the 
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best  chance  to  win  the  panel's  endorse- 
ment. .      ., 

Rather  than  pulling  apart,  the  dispu- 
tants would  be  encouraged  to  come  to- 
gether. Neither  could  afford  to  remain 
in  an  Intransigent  or  extreme  position. 
In  short,  while  the  present  prospect  of 
government  arbitration  tends  to  widen 
th**  gap  between  bargaining  positions 
and  thus  invite  Intervention,  the  possi- 
bility of  final  offer  selection  would  work 
to  narrow  that  gap  and  make  the  need 
for  Intervention  less  likely. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Pres- 
ident could  exercise  any  one  of  these 
options  only  If  the  eighty-day  cooling- 
off  period  faUed  to  produce  a  settlement. 
Whatever  opUon  the  President  might 
choose,  either  House  of  Congress  would 
have  the  opportunity— within  ten  days — 
to  reject  his  recommendation  under  a 
procedure  similar  to  that  established  by 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

Either  a  partial  operation  plan  or  a 
final  offer  selection  could  be  voided  in 
the  courts  if  it  were  judged  arbitrary 
and  capricious.  If  the  President  were  to 
choose  none  of  the  three  additional  op- 
tions, if  the  Congress  were  to  reject  his 
choice,  or  if  one  of  the  first  two  options 
were  chosen  and  failed  to  bring  a  settle- 
ment, then  the  President  could  refer  the 
entire  matter  to  the  Congress  as  he  can 

do  imder  the  present  law. 


OTHER    RECOMMENBATIONS 

The  effort  to  broaden  Presidential  op- 
tions is  at  the  heart  of  the  reforms  I 
propose.  There  are  a  number  of  addi- 
tional repairs,  however,  that  would  also 
strengthen  our  labor  disputes  legislation. 

/  recommend  that  a  National  Special 

Industries  Commission  be  established  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  labor  re- 
lations in  those  industries  which  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  national  emer- 
gency disputes.  Experience  has  clearly 
shown  that  such  labor  crises  occur  with 
much  greater  frequency  in  some  indus- 
tries than  in  others.  The  Commission, 
which  would  have  a  two-year  Ufe  span, 
should  tell  us  why  this  is  so  and  what 
we  can  do  about  It. 

—The  Railway  Labor  Act  presently 
calls  for  final  arbitration  by  government 
boards  of  unresolved  disputes  over  minor 
grievances.  Usually  these  disputes  in- 
volve the  interpretation  of  existing  con- 
tracts in  the  raUroad  or  airline  indus- 
tries. Again,  the  avaUabllity  of  govern- 
ment arbitration  seems  to  have  created 
the  necessity  for  it;  the  National  RaU- 
road Adjustment  Board,  for  example,  has 
a  backlog  of  several  thousand  cases  to 
arbitrate.  The  growing  dependence  on 
government  represents  a  dangerous 
trend:  moreover,  the  resulting  delay  in 
settlement  is  burdensome  and  unfair  to 
both  labor  and  management. 

/  propose  therefore  that  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  be  abolished. 
A  two-year  transition  period  should  be 
allowed  for  completing  cases  now  in  proc- 
ess. The  parties  themselves  should  be 
asked  to  establish  full  grievance  machin- 
ery procedures,  including  no -strike,  no 
lockout  clauses  and  provisions  for  final 
binding  arbitration.  When  necessary,  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice would  assist  in  this  process. 

—A  labor  contract  In  the  railroad  or 
airlines  industi-y  presently  has  no  effec- 


tive termination  date.  This  Is  true  be- 
cause the  right  of  the  parties  to  engage 
in  a  strike  or  lockout  depends  on  a  dec- 
laraUon  by  the  National  Mediation  Board 
that  the  dilute  cannot  be  resolved 
through  mediation.  Negotiations  can  thus 
drag  on  for  an  indeterminate  period,  far 
beyond  the  Intended  explraUon  date  of 
the  contract,  with  no  deadlines  to  moti- 
vate serious  bargaining. 

/  recommend  that  this  unusual  proce- 
dure be  discontinued  and  that  new 
labor  contracts  for  railroads  and  airlines 
be  negotiated  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  for  most  other  industries.  The 
party  which  desires  to  change  or  termi- 
nate any  contract  would  be  required  to 
provide  written  notice  to  that  effect  sixty 
days  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which 
the  change  is  to  go  into  effect.  The  sched- 
ule of  negotiations  would  thus  depend 
not  on  the  decision  of  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  but  on  the  decisions  of  the 
parties;  earlier,  more  earnest,  and  more 
independent  bargalnling  would  be  en- 
couraged. 

—The  National  Mediation  Board  now 
handles   two  very   different  functions: 
mediating  raUway  and  airlines  disputes 
and  regulating  the  process  by  which  bar- 
gaining units  are  determined  and  bar- 
gaining representatives  are  chosen.  This 
combination  of  f  imctions  is  unique  to  the 
railroad    and    airlines    industries,    and 
again.  I  propose  that  the  discrepancy 
be  eliminated.  The  mediation  functions 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service — which  pres- 
ently handles  this  work  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  Industries.  The  regulatory 
functions  should  remain  tvith  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  but  iU  name 
should  be  changed  to  the  RaUroad  and 
Airline  Representation  Board  to  reflect 
this  new  reality. 

Whenever  possible,  the  government 
should  stay  out  of  private  labor  disputes. 
When  the  public  interest  requires  that 
government  step  in,  then  it  should  do  so 
through  procedures  which  bring  the  cur- 
rent conflict  to  an  equitable  conclusion 
without  weakening  the  self-reliance  of 
future  bargainers. 

The  nation  cannot  tolerate  protracted 
work  stoppages  In  Its  transportation  in- 
dustries, but  neither  should  labor  con- 
tracts be  molded  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  legislation  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Is  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress would  help  us  to  avoid  both  pit- 
falls; It  would  do  much  to  foster  both 
freedom  In  collective  bargaining  and  in- 
dustrial peace.  The  hallmark  of  this  pro- 
gram is  fairness;  under  Its  procedures 
we  will  be  able  to  end  national  emer- 
gency labor  disputes  in  our  transporta- 
tion Industries  In  a  manner  which  is  fair 
to  labor,  fair  to  management  and  fair 
to  the  American  public. 

RicHAKD  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  February  27,  1970. 


COLONEL  KIRKMAN'S  LIFE  TRIBUTE 
FLORIDA  HIGHWAY  PATROL 


The  SPEAKIER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  (Mf.  Fuqua)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 


ment of  Col.  H.  N.  Kirkman  as  director  of 
the  State  department  of  public  safety 
brings  to  a  close  a  distinguished  career 
of  public  service.  That  career,  however, 
is  one  which  has  served  as  a  model  for 
integrity  and  service  for  not  only  our 
State,  but  the  Nation  as  well. 

His  retirement  on  February  19  was  also 
his  78th  birthday.  Colonel  Kirkman  has 
been  compared  in  our  State  with  FBI 
Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Certainly  the 
comparison  is  apt,  for  Colonel  Kirkman  _ 
directed  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol  with 
fairness  and  with  such  a  degree  of  integ- 
rity that  It  has  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  those  it  serves. 

More  than  this,  the  innovations  In  the 
service  which  Colonel  Kirkman  insti- 
tuted served  as  an  example  and  model 
for  other  highway  patrols  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

He  can  look  back  on  a  life  of  service 
and  a  department  that  reflects  the  ster- 
ling character  of  the  fine  genOeman  who 
helped  create  it. 

Those  who  know  Colonel  Kirkman  best 
know  that  there  has  been  one  person  who 
has  assisted  and  sustained  him  through 
all  of  the  many  dlflQcult  periods  he  has 
had  to  endure — ^hls  charming  wife.  He 
would  be  the  first  to  state  that  any  suc- 
cess he  has  had  in  life  was  made  worth 
whUe  because  of  Mrs.  Kirkman,  a  lady 
I  admire  and  consider  to  be  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend. 

The  colonel  began  his  career  of  pubhc 
service  in  1936  as  head  of  the  State  road 
department  patrol  under  Gov.  Dave 
Sholtz.  He  was  asked  to  organize  and 
train  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol  in  1939. 
after  its  creation  by  the  State  legislature. 
From  a  force  of  32  men  trained  at  the 
Bradenton  Training  School  in  that  year, 
it  has  grown  to  the  crack  outfit  it  is 
today.  There  were  problems  through  the 
years  as  in  any  new  field.  It  was  the  firm 
dedication  of  Colonel  Kirkman  that 
gained  for  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol 
the  support  of  the  people  of  my  State. 
Today,  it  Is  composed  of  a  courteous, 
neat  force  of  almost  900.  Recent  reorga- 
nization of  State  government  placed  the 
highway  patrol  and  the  department  of 
motor  vehicles  into  the  State  depart- 
ment of  pubUc  safety,  with  Colonel  Kirk- 
man serving  as  its  first  director. 

Another  outstanding  public  servant, 
Ralph  Davis,  succeeds  him  and  is  des- 
tined to  add  to  the  stature  and  progress 
of  the  department  which  has  been  so 
ably  advanced  by  the  colonel  and  his 
staff  in  the  past. 

On  a  very  personal  note.  I  have  many 
warm  personal  friends  among  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol. 
They  are  a  friendly  and  outgoing  group 
of  men  who  have  earned  the  respect  In 
which  they  are  held  by  the  people  of 
Florida. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  it  took  all 
the  Ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  a 
dedicated  man  like  Colonel  Kirkman 
to  do  the  building  job  which  had  to  be 
done. 

One  newspaper  pointed  out  that  Colo- 
nel Kirkman  is  a  stickler  for  cleanliness 
and  courtesy.  He  always  told  his  recruit 
classes  that  a  "good  patrohnan  keeps  his 
head  cool,  his  feet  warm,  and  his  mouth 
shut." 
Records  show  that  more  men  were  dis- 
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missed  for  belxw  discourteous  than  for 
axiy  other  10  reaaons. 

Not  only  are  our  pittrolmen  dedicated 
to  their  law  enforcement  dottaa.  tbey  are 
amdaasadors  of  good  will  to  the  mllllona 
of  tourists  who  come  to  our  State. 

Colonel  Kirkman  Is  respected  by  the 
men  and  women  of  his  department.  His 
trademark  Is  a  high,  beige,  wlde-rlmmed 
Stetson  hat,  the  style  he  has  worn  for 
as  Ions  as  anyone  can  remember. 

The  problems  were  never  easy  and  a 
lesser  man  than  Colon*!  Kirkman  might 
have  despaired.  Those  who  know  him 
best  can  attest  that  when  the  going  was 
the  toughest,  that  Is  when  he  was  t>est. 

A  native  of  North  Caroliiui,  he  came 
to  Florida  in  1912.  maintaining  a  per- 
manent residence  in  Putnam  County 
since  1916.  He  was  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction business  for  many  years,  par- 
ticularly the  building  of  bridges  which 
include  the  Memorial  Bridge  at  Palatka 
and  the  bridges  on  the  Clearwater  Cause- 
way. 

He  served  in  World  War  I,  entering 
the  Army  as  a  private  and  being  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  the  war  as  a  first 
lieutenant.  During  World  War  n,  he 
served  in  Europe  and  was  U.S.  district 
engineer  in  England,  constructing  bomb- 
er stations,  fortresses,  and  warehouses. 
He  served  overseas  during  both  wars  for 
a  total  of  some  38  months,  being  deco- 
rated for  his  service  In  World  War  n 
with  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

In  late  1945,  after  his  release  from 
military  service,  he  rejoined  the  patrol 
as  director  of  the  department  of  public 
safety  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
was  senior  director  In  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Kirkman  Is  a  charter  member 
of  the  American  Legion  of  Florida  and 
was  State  commander  In  1923-24.  He  Is 
a  member  of  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil; Florida  Peace  OCBcers  Association; 
a  member  and  past  chairman  of  the 
State  and  Provincial  Section,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police; 
past  president  of  Region  n,  American 
Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Adminis- 
trators, and  now  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
ministrators; National  Committee  on 
Uniform  TralBc  Laws  and  Ordinances; 
commissioner  from  Florida  to  the  Ve- 
hicle Equipment  Safety  Commission; 
National  Security  Committee  of  the 
American  Legion;  Elks:  32d  degree  Ma- 
son and  Shrtner. 

Much  more  could  and  should  be  said 
about  Colonel  Kirkman. 

But.  the  finest  tribute  to  his  life  and 
work  that  I  can  think  of  Is  the  Florida 
Highway  Patrol  Itself.  When  he  left  the 
black  and  cream  colored  headquarters 
for  the  last  time  as  director,  lie  left  a 
building  named  for  him  as  a  tribute 
from  the  people  of  his  State  who  know 
full  well  what  contributions  he  has 
made. 

The  Florida  Highway  Patrol  Is  second 
to  none  in  the  Nation.  Colonel  Kirkman 
would  want  no  finer  tribute  paid  him. 


INDEPENDENT     BJ3.GDESIA — A     RE- 
PUBLICAN FORM  OP  GOVERNMENT 

Tlie    SPEAKER.    Under    •    previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fmn 

Louisiana  (Mr.  Rakick)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 


Mr.  RARICfC  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  sovereign  state  of  Rho- 
desia on  the  oocasioo  of  its  final  step  la 
adopting  the  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment for  which  its  cltiaens  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  last  June. 

This  event  was  relegated  to  the  back 
page  of  the  local  newspaper.  The  wire 
service  story  followed  the  usiial  line  of 
leftists — that  the  Indigenous  savages 
were  not  nuuilng  the  show  Instead  of  the 
civilized  people  who  built  the  ooimtry. 
We  can  expect  this  plaintive  cry  to  con- 
tinue, although  not  honestly  enough  to 
compare  the  welfare  of  the  blacks  in 
Rhodesia  with  that  of  their  racial  breth- 
ren in  Biafra,  where  the  savage  majority 
does  rule. 

At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  play 
the  foolish  game  of  boycott  and  embargo. 
This  may  sene  the  purpose  of  the  collec- 
tion of  tribes,  financed  by  American  tax- 
payers, who  claim  to  be  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization.  It  certainly  serves  the 
purposes  of  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin. 
It  is  not  only  immoral  of  us  to  continue 
this  shabby  pretense,  but  it  is  plainly  det- 
rimental to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

To  punish  our  natural  friends,  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  tools  of  our  self-pro- 
fessed enemy,  we  have  deliberately  put 
in  the  hands  of  that  memy  the  strategic 
materials  necessary  for  our  own  defense. 

I.  for  one.  have  not  forgotten  the  boast 
that  "We  will  bury  you" — nor  am  I  im- 
aware  of  the  monopoly  on  chrome  which 
we  have  deliberately  given  to  the  Soviet 
boaster.  This  is  the  kind  of  Insanity 
which  must  cease. 

The  notice  attached  to  a  purchase 
which  I  made  last  week  points  up  the  ab- 
surdity— chrome  which  we  refuse  to  buy 
from  friendly  Rhodesia  is  such  a  criti- 
cally short  item  for  defense  that  we 
must  use  substitutes.  What  chrome  we 
buy  Is  from  the  Soviets — watered  down 
in  quality  and  marked  up  in  price. 

Foreign  policy  should  be  founded  In 
the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  these  United  States.  It  should  not  be 
designed  to  aid  our  enemies,  and  it  shoxild 
not  be  planned  for  damaging  our  de- 
fenses. When  it  does,  it  is  either  wrong 
or  treasonous — and  in  any  case  cries  for 
correction. 

Since  the  Republic  of  Rhodesia  has 
followed,  for  exactly  the  same  reasons, 
the  course  charted  by  our  forefathers 
some  200  years  ago.  it  would  be  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  for  the  United 
States  to  be  the  first  to  recognize  Its  de 
jure  as  well  as  de  facto  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  the  President  to 
repudiate  the  cheap  sham  of  sanctions, 
in  validly  and  dishonestly  applied  by  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  and  In 
furtherance  of  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  these  United  SUtes.  to 
promptly  extend  diplomatic  recognition 
to  our  friends  in  the  Republic  of 
Rhodesia. 

I  Include  herewith  the  article  referred 
to  and  the  notice  of  the  chrome  shortage 
mentioned  in  my  remarks: 

I  Prom  Uie  Washington   (D.C  )   Star, 
M«r.  2,  18701 

.  Rhodesia  Pobmallt  Cuts  Last  Ties  WrrH 
BarTAor 
Salissthit.  Rhodesia. — ThU  nation  wtacra 
241.000  wbtt«s  dominate  4.5  million  blacka 


Tormally  declared  Itaelf  an  Independent  re- 
public today  with  a  constitution  insuring  Uie 
continuation  of  white  rule. 

A  proclamation  signed  yesterday  dissolved 
the  "Queen's  ParUament"  a*  of  midnight. 
■eTerlng  the  last  ties  with  the  British  crown. 
Installed  the  new  constitution  and  named 
Clifford  DuPont  as  acting  president. 

Premier  Ian  Smith  and  DuPont,  who  has 
been  administering  the  government  since 
Smith  declared  Independence  from  Britain 
on  Nov.  11.  1905.  signed  the  document  In 
DuPonfs  study  at  Oovemment  House  with  a 
minimum  of  fanfare. 

In  London,  Brttlab  offlclals  called  the  move 
Ulegal.  and  at  least  one  black  African  leader 
urged  the  use  ol  force  If  necessary  to  topple 
the  white  minority  regime. 

President  Ahmadou  Ahldjo  of  Cameroon 
said  In  a  message  to  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  that  his  government  "reafflrms 
the  imf>eratlve  need  ...  If  need  be.  <of )  re- 
course to  force  to  reach  a  democraUe  solution 
of  the  Rbodeslan  problem." 

The  new  Rhodeslan  oonsUtutlon  provides 
Tor  the  election  April  10  of  a  new  Parliament 
with  SO  white  members  and  16  blaclu.  It  will 
allow  more  black  members  when  the  native 
population  begins  paying  more  than  24  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  income  taxes.  The  blacks 
now  pay  less  than  1  percent. 

Rhodesia's  white  population  voted  81  per- 
cent in  favor  of  the  new  ConstltuUon  last 
June,  making  today's  proclamaUon  antlcU- 
mactlc.  Said  a  government  spokesman.  "We 
just  think  of  It  as  a  dull  Uttle  occurrence." 

IMPOBTANT  Notice  Fsom  Hamilton 

COSCO.  INC..  COLCMSVS.  IND. 

Certain  parts  of  the  trim  and  finish  on 
this  product  are  finished  In  an  attractive 
new  bonderlzed.  baked  enamel,  which  is 
highly  re&lst&nt  to  chipping  and  scratching. 

This  change  has  been  made  to  conserve 
critclal  chrome  plating  materials  for  the  na- 
tion's defense  effort. 

This  new  finish  on  this  product  meets 
evtry  c-xactlng  standard  of  quality  and  dura- 
bllli  y  promised  In  our  guarantee. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ISRAEL 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
March  1,  It  was  my  privilege  to  partici- 
pate in  various  meetings  In  Queens,  New 
York,  sponsored  by  the  Queens  Jewish 
Community  Council,  under  the  chair- 
manships of  Rabbi  Moshe  Kwalbnm, 
Rabbi  Rafael  Saffra,  Rabbi  Samuel  Lan- 
da.  Rabbi  Walter  Wurzurger,  and  others. 
Participating  in  these  meetings  also  were 
the  Hadassah,  B'nal  B'rtth,  Jewish  War 
Veterans  groups  and,  more  importantly, 
thousands  of  individuals — not  only  in- 
dividuals of  the  Jewish  faith. 

In  conjimctlon  with  these  meetings, 
the  borough  president  of  Queens,  the 
Honorable  Sidney  Leviss,  had  declared 
Sunday,  March  1.  "Israel  Solidarity  Day." 

The  meetings,  as  I  said  previously,  at- 
tended by  thousands,  were  called  to  show 
public  concern  and  interest  and  to  ask  for 
our  Government's  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic State  of  Israel — the  last  bastion  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  take  this  time  to  commend  the  spon- 
sors, the  coordinators  and  all  who  worked 
to  arrange  the  meetings  on  the  success 
of  their  efforts.  I  especially  commend  all 
those  thousands  of  Indi'vlduals  who  at- 
tended and  were  'willing  to  sit  hours  in- 
doors on  such  a  lovely  Stmday  afternoon. 
They  gave  meaning  and  life  to  the  many 
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resolutions  we  here  in  Congress  have 
sponsored  in  support  of  and  commenda- 
tion of  the  free  State  of  Israd. 

They  have  given  support  and  meaning 
not  only  to  our  resolutiwis  in  support  of 
material  and  diplomatic  aid  to  Israel  and 
direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations,  but  also  my  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  boycott  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  President  of  France.  Georges 
Pompidou  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunction  with  the 
meeUngs  of  yesterday,  the  foUowlng  res- 
olution, which  I  am  now  privUeged  to 
read,  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  those 
attending  the  various  meetings  and  many 
others.  I  quote: 

Whereas,  as  Americans  we  are  profoundly 
concerned  with  our  country's  national  In- 
teresu  and  the  cause  of  world  peace:  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  that  there  Is  serious 
danger  that  a  new  round  of  hostilities  \n  the 
Middle  East  may  Ulgger  another  world  con- 
flict: and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  It  would  not  be  In 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  or  In  the 
service  of  world  peace  If  Israel  were  left  de- 
fenseless in  the  fact  of  the  continuing  flow 
of  sophisticated  offensive  armaments  to  the 
Arab  naUons;  and 

Whereas,  Israel  has  repeatedly  sought  di- 
rect negotiations  with  Its  neighbors,  rnd  un- 
remittingly expressed  Its  earnest  desire  to 
live  in  peace  and  dignity  with  the  Arab  coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  must  be  parties  to  the  peace  achieved, 
by  mean*  of  direct,  unhampered  negotia- 
tions: 

Now  therefore,  we  here  assembled  call  upon 
our  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
reaffirm  our  country's  support  for  the  dem- 
ocratic State  of  Israel;  we  urge  that  they  do 
not  permit  an  arms  Imbalance  to  develop  In 
the  Middle  East;  and  that  they  use  their  good 
offices  and  exert  every  effort  to  encourage 
direct  negotUtlons  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  looking  toward  a  firm  and  lasting 
peace — a  peace  which  will  be  of  benefit  not 
only  to  the  countries  of  that  area  but  to  the 
world  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  this  day  sent  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  Mr.  Nixon,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Rogers. 


against  mixing  for  the  sake  of  mixing 
and  strongly  for  concentration  on  mak- 
ing available  the  best  quality  education 
for  our  children. 

Even  the  extreme  left  New  York  Times 
admits  that  forced  mixing  of  the  races 
has  not  worked;  that  student  absences 
now  run  from  40  to  50  percent;  that 
racial  violence  is  the  common  denomi- 
nator In  schools  from  coast  to  coast.  In 
those  cases  where  actual  violence  has  not 
flared,  it  seethes  beneath  the  surface. 
Teaching  and  learning  are  sidelines;  the 
major  interest  is  sur\'ival.  This  is  the 
condition  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  sociological  meddling. 

That  this  era  is  dying  Is  occasion  for 
rejoicing.  It  should  never  have  been  born 
and  only  the  mUitant  whites  and  blacks 
who  make  their  sorry  Uving  promoting 
racial  strife  and  hatred  will  mourn  its 
passing.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
we  need  to  do  here  In  the  Congress. 

We  need,  for  Instance,  as  I  have  for 
years  said  to  you  to  pass,  in  forceful, 
unequivocal  language  a  freedom  of 
choice  law.  As  a  beginning  point  for 
consideration,  I  again  suggest  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  cosponsored  with  six 
other  members  of  the  Louisiana  delega- 
tion. It  Is  a  simple  statement  framed  as 
a  constitutional  amendment  and  one  any 
reasonable  man  should  support.  It  says: 
The  Congress  shall  make  no  law  restrict- 
ing freedom  of  choice  In  any  area  of  human 
discretion  wherein  a  person  has  a  lawful 
right  to  choose  between  two  legal  alterna- 
tives; In  particular,  all  persons  shall  have 
freedom  of  choice  m  selecting  schools,  do- 
micile, marital  status,  employment  and  the 
ownership,  use  and  disposal  of  property. 


THE  AGONIZING  RETURN 
OF  COMMONSENSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonhxb)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes.      

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  few  days,  more  and  more  column- 
ists and  editorial  writers  are  acknowledg- 
ing with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm, 
the  death  of  forced  school  integration. 
Some,  the  more  perceptive  ones,  see  the 
phasing  out  of  the  unsupportable  doc- 
trine of  heavyhanded  force  which  has 
been  used  on  our  children,  as  a  welcome 
thing.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  reasonable  that  the 
people  of  every  section  of  the  country  and 
every  race  are  oppoeed  to  forced  integra- 
tion for  the  sole  purpooe  of  integration, 
and  this  includes  basing  of  schoolchil- 
dren among  a  wide  variety  of  examples. 

The  tide  which  has  finally  swept  up 
even  some  of  the  fonna'  liberals  who 
were  unaffected  by  what  was  being  done 
to  the  South.  Is  now  running  strongly 


Now,  you  and  I  know  that  all  of  this 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  already.  It  would  be  idiocy 
to  say  that  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  mean  for  us  to  have  at 
least  these  basic  rights.  Yet.  you  and  I 
know  as  well,  too,  that  we  do  not  have 
these  rights  today,  thanks,  in  part  to 
the  Congress  and  thanks  in  part  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  courts.  They 
must  then,  be  specifically  restated. 

For  instance,  we  cannot  select  the 
schools  our  children  will  go  to.  We  can- 
not select  the  employees  we  want  to  hire 
and  we  cannot  dispose  of  our  property 
as  we  see  fit.  We  have  to  meet  whatever 
standards  the  courts  and  the  bureaucracy 
set  up,  unreasonable,  unworkable  stand- 
ards which  effectively  strip  us  of  these 
rights. 

I  mention,  this  particular  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  346)  as  an  example  of  what 
this  Congress  must  do.  There  are  dozens 
of  others  in  the  dead  files  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I,  myself,  have  submitted 
others  on  this  subject  in  each  of  the  9 
years  I  have  been  here.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  me  and  it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  people  which  one  is  passed.  My 
aUding  interest  and  theirs  is  that  some- 
thing be  done  by  the  Congress  to  curb 
the  coiirts  and  the  zealots  of  HEW  and 
other  agencies. 

If  the  Congress  turns  its  back  on  the 
people  in  this  crisis,  I  do  not  dare  con- 
template what  the  people  will  do.  It  may 
be  the  revolution  which  the  militant 
minority  Is  promoting.  It  may  be  a  civil 
war  with.whltes  pitted  against  blacks.  It 
may  take  the  form  of  an  acceleration 


in  the  present  trend  away  from  accepted 
moral  standards,  respect  for  authority, 
religious  faiths  and  ethics.  Regardless  of 
which,  this  Nation  cannot  continue  on 
this  path  and  this  Congress  carmot  con- 
tinue to  allow,  even  condone  it. 

This  is  not  the  hour  for  any  man  to 
play  with  the  demagog.  The  hope  this 
Nation  has  held  out  to  mankind  is  the 
only  hope  of  the  world  today.  This  legacy 
carries  the  obligation  to  preserve  that 
hope  and  pass  it  on  the  future  genera- 
tions. We  are  not  doing  so  by  participat- 
ing in  this  destruction  of  our  educational 
system  and  society. 

In  all  solemnity,  I  tell  you  gentlemen 
we  are  either  at  midnight  on  the  clock  or 
zero-zero-zero  one.  It  may  be  that  It  Is 
already  too  late.  We  must  pray  It  Is  not. 
We  must  work  as  If  It  Is  not. 

The  solution  does  not  Ue  simply  with 
additional  legislation  from  the  Congress. 
The  core  of  the  difficulty  Is,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been,  with  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  lower  courts.  We  had  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  what  we  are  faced  with  In  the 
Harris  County,  Ga.,  case  which  District 
Judge  W.  A.  Bootle  ruled  on  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week.  In  this  case,  the  Georgia 
copy  of  the  New  York  State  statute  pro- 
hibiting school  busing,  was  summarily 
dismissed  out  of  hand  and  the  judge  de- 
manded additional  busing  and  pairing  to 
achieve  his  particular  idea  of  racial  bal- 
ance. 

The  Nation's  schools  are  at  the  mercy 
of  men  such  as  Judge  BooUe,  a  man  who 
has  no  experience  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, no  experience  as  an  administrator 
and,  obviously,  no  imderstanding  of  the 
psychological  or  sociological  problems 
faced  In  the  education  of  our  children. 
Until  men  like  him  are  cv^bed.  there 
will  be  no  setUement  In  this  crisis.  And 
it  is  to  this  end  that  we  must  direct  our 
intelligence  and  our  energy. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
House  has  correctly  interpreted  the 
mood  of  the  country  when  we  passed  the 
freedom  of  choice  language  and  the  bus- 
ing prohibition  In  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  the  Senate  has  failed  to 
read  the  clear  mandate  of  the  people  as 
evidenced  by  their  precipitous  action  last 
Saturday  In  striking  down  these  safe- 
guards. 

For  my  own  part,  I  guarantee  that  I 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  idea  un- 
tried, to  save  education  in  Louisiana  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I  owe  it  U>  the 
people  I  represent  and  so  do  you. 

The  articles  which  I  have  referred  to 
are  reprinted  below  and  I  urge  your  at- 
tention to  them. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24,  1970] 
Obitvauss  Foa  Dcsecbkcation 
Whittek  bt  Lett,  Richt,  Cente« 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
Cambridgx,    Mass. — It    was    a    great    ecu- 
menical funeral  they  arranged  last  week  for 
the  15-year-old  policy  caUed  school  deseg- 
regation. They  said  the  kid  never  accom- 
plished much  when  he  was  alive,  but  he  sure 
drew  a  crowd  for  bis  burial. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  State*  came,  and  so  did  most  of  the 
RepubUcana  and  Democrats  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  they  aU  threw  a  bandfiU  of  dirt 
into  the  grave. 

The  obituaries  had  been  written  by  the 
beet  c(«nmentator8  oX  the  left,  the  right 
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and  the  center,  the  New  Republics  Alex- 
ander Blckel.  the  National  Reviews  William 
Buckley  and  Newsweek  s  Stewart  Alsop. 
They  agreed  It  was  a  darn  shame  It  hap- 
pened, but  the  fool  kid  had  been  warned 
time  and  again  to  stay  oil  buses  and  to 
qxilt  messing  around  neighborhood  schools. 
He  Just  wouldnt  listen. 

They  lUted  all  the  trouble  the  kid  had 
caused  In  his  short  UfeUme.  He'd  made  race 
relations  worse,  they  said,  and  helped  pile 
up  a  vote  for  George  Wallace.  Hed  caused 
violence  in  the  schools.  Hed  scared  the 
whites  out  into  the  suburbs  and  made  the 
cities  more  segregated  than  before. 

Even  those  who  had  been  the  kid  s  friends 
and  had  Uled  to  help  him  had  to  admit  that 
the  effort  was  coatly  when  measured  against 
the  pitifully  little  genuine  Integration  that 
bad  been  achieved  since  the  Supreme  Court 
delivered  the  unwanted  Infant  on  the  na- 
tlons  doorstep  that  May  Monday  in  1954. 

There  was  no  call  for  an  Inquest  into  the 
cause  of  death.  Maybe  It  could  have  been 
shown  that  what  really  killed  Integration 
was  the  unwillingness  of  the  white  majority 
to  stick  the  cost  and  Inconvenience  of  de- 
segregating the  schools.  But  everjone  knew 
the  cost— in  dollars  and  In  disruption  of 
familiar  patterns— was  bound  to  go  up.  and 
moat  agreed  It  was  better  the  kid  was  dead, 
with   no  questions   asked. 

One  of  the  new  realists  was  Sen  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff  tD-Conn  ).  who  has  progressed 
in  only  10  years  from  being  John  Kennedy  s 
favorite  governor  to  being  John  Siennls  s 
favorite  senator.  He  came  pretty  close  to 
telling  the  truth  at  the  funeral  when  he 
said  We  are  talking  about  a  segregated 
society.  ...  It  Is  not  the  kids  who  are  racists: 
it  is  the  adults  who  are  racists  I  do  not  want 
to  make  the  children  Innocent  pawns." 

But  even  Rlblcoff.  the  supreme  realist, 
could  not  quite  bring  himself  to  admit 
what  It  was  that  had  been  klUed-or  even 
that  a  death  had  occurred.  He  kept  talking 
about  opening  the  suburbs  to  Negroes 
and  making  big  Improvements  In  ghetto 
schools— trying  to  comfort  the  bereaved. 

However,  the  kid  s  friends  know  now  that 
desegregation  Is  probably  finished,  except  In 
those  rare  communities  where  local  condi- 
tions and  attitudes  are  so  favorable  that  the 
federal  courts  can  enforce  their  orders  with 
the  minimal  help  likely  to  be  available  from 
federal  sute  or  local  authorities.  No  politi- 
cians—and  few  judges— will  work  very  hard 
at  propping  up  a  corpse 

Most  of  the  country  will  now  revert  to  the 
reaervatlon  policy,  as  Sen  Clifford  Hansen 
(R-Wyo  )  suggested,  when  he  compared  the 
■  mistake'  of  Integration  to  the  -mistake- 
of  sending  Indian  children  off  the  reserva- 
tions to  school. 

It  Is  of  course,  a  somewhat  chancier  prop- 
osition to  adopt  a  reservation  policy  for 
22  000  000  blacks,  whose  reservations  are  the 
centers  of  our  clUes.  than  It  Is  to  impose  that 
policy  on  5.000  Indians  in  Wyoming. 

BuV  even  If  every  Negro  parent  passively 
accepted  reservation  status  for  hla  children, 
which  will  not  happen,  one  would  still  have 
to  ask  how  much  of  the  soul  of  America  was 
in  the  casket  that  was  burled  last  week. 
This  was  the  question  Leon  Panetta.  the 
ousted  admlnlsuatlon  civil  rights  official 
Sen  Walter  P.  Mondale  iD-Mlnn  )  and  a  few 
others  tried  unavalUngly  to  raise  at  last 
week's  state  funeral. 

School  desegregation  »as  a  last,  desperate 
effort  to  erase  the  ugly  heritage  of  slavery. 
It  was  an  effort  to  vindicate  In  the  next 
generation  the  founder's  faith  that  thU  could 
be  one  nation  of  many  peoples,  a  free  society 
based  on  the  equality  of  all  men. 

History  may  Judge  that  vision  was  fore- 
ordained to  failure  by  the  Uaglc  fact  that 
slavery  preceded  independence  on  our 
continent. 

But  that  Is  a  Judgment  only  history  can 
make,  and  the  test  of  statesmanship  today 


surely  must  be  resistance  to  that  fateful  ad- 
mission of  failure. 

It  U  tragic  that  a  President  who  only  a 
month  ago  spoke  of  giving  this  country  "the 
lift  of  a  driving  dream"  should  have  ac- 
quiesced, with  nary  a  protest,  In  the  death  of 
the  American  dream. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,  1970| 
Dairr    to    the    Right- Scnats    Votbs    on 
School  DesHjatcATioN  SttN  as  Reaction 
Against  Blacks 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
The  latest  Senate  votes  on  school  deseg- 
regation make  It  plain  that  a  reacUonary 
tide  Is  running  In  American  politics.  But  the 
present  move  to  the  rtght  Is  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon— different  from  what  happened  in 
the  1920s  and  the  1950s. 

This  lime  the  reaction  Is  without  visible 
leaders  and  organization.  It  Is  less  a  swing 
than  a  drift— something  allowed  to  happen, 
which  probably  means  that  It  will  be  that 
much    harder   to   arrest   and   reverse. 

The  prime  targets  of  the  present  reaction 
are  the  blacks  In  this  country.  They  consti- 
tute an  obvloua  and  unpopular  minority, 
geofiraphlcally  centered  In  the  major  cities, 
and  without  Inner  economic  balance.  They 
were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  lib- 
eral surge  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson. 

And  at  the  heart  of  that  liberal  surge  waa 
the  principle.  Implicit  In  the  famous  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  against  school  seg- 
regation, that  fairness  required  a  progres- 
sive lowering  of  the  barriers  between  the 
races. 

Nobody  knows  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
many  amendments  voted  up  and  down  last 
week  by  the  Senate.  But  that  is  precisely  the 
point.  The  ambiguity  Is  large  enough  to 
mean  a  field  day  for  the  local  officials  in 
the  South  who  have  so  long  and  so  tena- 
ciously resisted  the  spirit  of  the  1954  de- 
cision. 

They  will  now  halt  school  desegratlon  dead 
In  Its  tracks.  There  will  be  efforU  to  stop 
desegregation  of  such  public  accommoda- 
tions as  hospitals  and  hotels.  The  real  re- 
quirement, which  Is  to  move  forward  to  break 
up  residential  concentration  of  the  races.  Is 
distant  beyond  Imagination.  For  there  has 
been  a  turnabout  In  race   politics. 

But  this  momentous  change-over  had 
about  It  nothing  of  the  dramatic.  There  was 
no  moment  of  truth,  no  big  speeches  or 
policy  statements.  On  the  conuary,  the 
transformation  was  wrought  with  minimum 
breakage.  The  visible  signs  were  a  certain 
fogginess  at  the  White  House,  and  a  couple 
of  marginal  shlfu  In  Democratic  ranks. 

The  fogginess  at  the  White  House  was  cen- 
tral and  calculated.  The  starUng  point  was 
the  administration's  Southern  strategy. 
That  strategy  would  plainly  have  been  com- 
promised If  the  administration  were  obliged 
to  enforce  court  orders  on  school  desegrega- 
Uon  over  the  opposition  of  Southern  poUUcos 
like  George  Wallace.  Accordingly,  the  Pres- 
ident had  a  political  Interest  In  letting  the 
segregation  Issue  sink  from  sight  without  a 
a  big  fuss. 

The  administration  played  that  Interest 
to  near  perfection.  Through  various  spokes- 
men, the  White  House  Issued  a  series  of 
statemenu  on  school  desegregation  that 
ad'led  up  to  any  position  anybody  wanted  to 
take.  Inside  the  administration,  this  waf- 
fling caused  one  casualty — the  resignation 
of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Leon  Panetta. 
But  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  there  was 
almost  complete  confusion  about  the  ad- 
ministration's desires.  At  one  point  there 
were  two  Republican  senators — Minority 
Leader  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and  John 
Tower  of  Texas — standing  on  the  floor  claim- 
ing White  House  support  for  opposite  views. 
On  the  key  vote — the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment   submitted    by    Sen     John    Stennls   of 


Mississippi — only  H  diehard  Republican  lib- 
erals stayed  with  Sen.  Scott  In  opposition. 
Twenty-six  Republicans  Joined  Sen.  Tower 
In  supporting  the  Stennls  amendment. 

On  the  Democratic  side  the  fuss  was  not 
much  greater.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of 
Connecticut  had  a  personal  crisis  of  confi- 
dence about  a  desegregation  policy  that  was 
concentrated  on  the  South.  His  stance  made 
It  easy  for  his  colleague  from  ConnecUcut. 
Thomas  Dodd.  and  three  liberal  Democrats 
from  border  states  to  support  the  Stennls 
amendment. 

That  Rlblcoff  had  even  that  much  clout 
said  something  about  the  weakness  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  effort.  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  of  Minnesota  did  see  what  was  brew- 
ing and  fought  It  all  the  way.  He  emerged 
with  enhanced  national  standing  as  a  result. 

But  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  who  might  have 
made  a  difference,  was  In  bed  with  pneu- 
monia and  a  temperature  of  104.  And  the 
senior  Democrats  were  not  prepared  to  make 
a  big  deal  about  the  blacks. 

What  this  really  means  Is  that  the  reac- 
tion now  registered  In  the  Senate  Is  a  popu- 
lar reaction.  The  majority  of  the  country,  not 
Just  a  few  demagogues  skilled  at  whipping 
up  passions,  has  had  It  with  blacks.  And  pre- 
sumably that  mood  will  endure  until  events 
and  a  new  set  of  leaders  show  that  the  United 
States  cannot  decently  turn  lu  beck  on 
what  we  all  know  to  be  our  main  social 
problem. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  23.  1970| 

ENfOKCco  School  Intecxation  Polict 
Stabtinc  to  CaUMBLB 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Last  week.  It  was  like  feeling  the  first 
sharp  tremor  of  an  earthquake,  and  seeing 
the  first  crumbling  of  a  great  landmark 
that  has  long  dominated  the  scene  for  many 
years  The  landmark  was  enforced  school 
integration,  first  establUhed  in  the  Supreme 
Court's    1954    decision    in    the    Brown   case. 

The  tremor  began  when  Sen.  Abraham 
Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut  took  hU  stand  with 
the  Southerners  In  the  fight  on  the  Sten- 
nls amendment  to  the  education  bill. 

in  that  fight's  first  lest  vote,  on  an  addi- 
tional amendment  by  Rlblcoff,  the  liberal 
Democrats  openly  broke  ranks  on  the  school 
integration  Issue  that  has  united  them  for  so 

long. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  Uberals,  like  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston  of  California  and  Joseph  Tydlngs 
of  Maryland.  Joined  Rlblcoff,  along  with  civil 
rlghts-mlnded  Republicans  like  Sen.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  of  Kenlucl^.i5^e  Ully  was 

63  to  24.  "^  "'  .. 

Sens  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota,  and 
George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota  did 
not  vote  at  all.  They  could  well  have  had 
their  "nay"  votes  recorded,  despite  their  ab- 
sence as  did  Sen.  Edward  Brooke  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   But    they   did   not   trouble   to  do 

so. 

To  be  sure,  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
liberals  partly  reformed  in  the  final  vote  on 
ihe  Stennls  amendment  Itself.  Yet  the  end  of 
an  era  was  clearly  announced  In  the  roll 
call  analyzed  above.  The  reason  for  It.  or 
part  of  the  reason  for  It,  was  In  turn  re- 
vealed by  a  story  frankly  told  to  Rlblcoff 
by  an  old  liberal  comrade-in-arms,  who  was 
helping  to  lead  the  atuck  on  the  new  stand 
Rlblcoff  had  Uken. 

The  son  of  the  senator  In  question  needed 
to  buy  a  pen.  The  senator  offered  him  an 
expensive  one.  The  boy  Instead  asked  for  a 
whole  handful  of  the  very  cheap  pens,  made 
to  be  soon  thrown  away,  that  they  now  sell 
in   drug   stores.   The   senator  asked   why. 

•Oh,"  said  his  son,  "It's  not  worth  hav- 
ing aii  expensive  one.  They  take  away  any 
pen  you  have  after  one.  two.  three  days— 
not  more  than  that.  So  Ifs  much  better  to 
have  a  lot  of  very  cheap  ones."  ^  ^,  . 
•They"  turned  out  to  be  the  tougher  black 
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boys  in  the  maJorlty-black  piibllc  achool  that 
the  senator's  son  attends  in  Washington.  The 
school-yard  toughs,  of  course,  were  natural 
products  of  the  cruel  deep  ghetto  Ufe  from 
which  they  come.  But  the  senator,  who  none- 
theless continued  to  fight  for  school  Integra- 
tion did  not  respond  to  his  sons  newa  from 
school  as  millions  of  other  white  parents  have 
by   now  responded  to  the  troubles  In  the 

schools.  

The  terrible  fact  U  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  to  Brown  va.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, has  wholly  lost  the  majority  support 
It  unquestionably  had  In  1954.  The  further, 
fact  is  moreover,  that  speaking  to  the  angrily 
disillusioned  white  majority  about  the 
troubles  In  the  schooU  Is  a  major  element  In 
President  Nixon's  daring  plan  for  major  In- 
tervenUon  In  the   1970  congressional  cam- 

The  President  hlmaeU,  one  may  guess,  will 
tske  what  may  be  called  code-poeltlons.  such 
as  emphatic  ops>o«ltlon  to  busing  and  con- 
demnation of  disorder  In  both  school*  and 
universities.  Vice  President  Agnew,  whose  as- 
signed role  Is  that  of  the  plain-speaker,  will 
no  doubt  go  a  lot  further  than  the  President. 

In  any  case.  It  can  be  said  on  positive  au- 
thority that  drugs,  crime  and  the  troubles 
In  the  schools  are  to  be  the  three  main 
themes.  If  the  President  does  not  change  his 
campaign  plan  In  the  Interval.  What  the  ef- 
fecU  of  stressing  the  school  theme  may  be, 
can  in  turn  be  Judged  by  what  has  happened 
already. 

To  give  one  example,  Rlblcoff  has  even 
come  to  favor  what  amounu  to  a  quoU  sys- 
tem for  black  children  In  integrated  school*— 
"because,  you  may  as  well  face  It,  the  whites 
move  away  If  the  blacks  go  over  20  per  cent." 
This  kind  of  violent,  though  reluctant,  about- 
face  Is  the  customary  sign  that  a  political 
earthquake  is  In  progress. 

In  earthquakes,  aa  long  experience  has 
shown,  the  decisions  of  the  couru  tend  to 
be  altered  or  disregarded.  That,  too,  must  be 
expected.  If  the  earthquake  is  as  severe  as 
the  first  tremors  indicate.  So  what  Is  to  be 
done  In  this  heart-breaking  situation? 

The  best  answer  has  come  from  the  bril- 
liant black  columnist  of  the  Washington  Post. 
William  Raspberry.  In  a  memorable  piece. 
Raspberry  has  qultely  suggested  that  "we 
have  spent  too  much  effort  on  Integrating  the 
schools  and  too  little  on  improving  them." 

It  has  to  be  faced  that  radical  school  im- 
provement, especially  in  the  ghetto  neighbor- 
hoods, will  cost  a  great  many  blUlona  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  But  no  degree  of  sacrifice  is  too 
great  to  give  every  American  child,  whether 
black  or  white,  the  education  needed  to  be 
a  cltlxen  with  a  full  share  in  our  country.  As 
this  reporter  has  been  glumly  saying  for 
years,  the  national  future  will  almost  cer- 
tainly depend  on  doing  this  Job  that  no« 
Cries  out  to  be  done  with  redoubled  urgency. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  20,  1970J 

CONCINTaATIOK  ON  Inteo«atxon  Is  Doinc 

LrrTLK  roa  Education 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Racial  segregation  in  public  schools  Is  both 
foolish  and  wrong,  which  has  led  a  lot  <^  us 
to  suppose  that  school  Integration  mufet, 
therefoK,  be  wise  and  Just. 

It  aint  necessarily  so.  It  may  be  that  one 
reason  why  the  schools,  particularly  In  Wash- 
ington, are  doing  such  a  poor  job  of  educat- 
lug  black  children  la  that  w«  have  spent  too 
much  effort  on  Integratint  the  schools  and 
too  little  on  Improvtog  them. 

The  preoccupation  with  racial  Integration 
followk  In  part  from  a  misreadlnc  ot  whaX 
the  siUt  that  led  to  the  1954  desegregation 
decision  was  all  about. 

The  suit  was  based  (tacitly,  at  least)  on 
what  might  be  called  the  hostage  theory.  It 
was  clear  that  black  students  were  suffering 


under  the  dual  school  systems  that  were  the 
nUe  In  the  South.  It  wa*  also  clear  that 
only  the  "sepM^te"  part  of  the  separate- 
but-equal  doctrine   was  being  enforced. 

CivU  rights  leaders  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  their 
children  would  have  equal  education  with 
white  children  was  to  make  sure  that  they 
received  the  same  education,  to  the  same 
classroom. 

Nor  would  the  educaUon  be  merely  equal, 
the  theory  went:  It  would  be  good.  White 
people,  who  after  aU  run  things,  are  going 
to  see  to  It  that  their  children  get  a  proper 
educaUon.  If  ours  are  to  the  same  classroomB, 
they'll  get  a  proper  education  by  osmosis. 

That,  at  bottom,  was  tlie  reasoning  behind 
the  suit,  no  matter  that  the  legal  argu- 
ments were  largely  sociological,  among  them, 
that  segregated  educAtlon  is  toherenily  tm- 
equal. 

(Why  it  should  be  Inherently  more  un- 
equal for  blacks  than  for  whites  wasn't 
made  clear.) 

In  any  cane,  the  aim  of  the  suit  was  not 
•o  much  integrated  education  but  better 
educaUon.  IntegraUon  was  simply  a  means 
to  an  end. 

Much  of  the  confusion  today  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  t"**"^""  has  now  become  an 
end  to  Itself.  Suits  are  being  brought  for 
totegratloQ,  boundaries  are  being  redrawn, 
busing  is  being  insUtuted — not  to  Improve 
education  but  to  totegrate  classrooms. 
The  results  can  sometimes  be  pathetic. 
In  Washington,  blacks  send  their  children 
(or  have  them  sent)  across  Rock  Creek  Park 
in  pursuit  of  the  dream  of  good  education. 
But  as  the  blacks  come,  the  whites  leave,  and 
tocreaslngly  we  find  ourselves  busing  chil- 
dren from  all-black  neighborhoods  all  the 
way  across  town  to  schools  that  are  rapidly 
becomtog  all-black. 

The  Trt-School  setup  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington is  a  case  to  potot.  Of  the  three  ele- 
mentary schools  In  the  area,  only  one  was 
considered  a  good  school:  Amldon.  where 
the  children  of  the  black  and  white  well-to-do 
attended.  Bowen  and  Syphax.  popuUted  al- 
most exclusively  by  poor  kids  frcMn  the  proj- 
ects, were  rated  lousy  schools. 

Then  the  hosUge  theory  was  applied.  A 
plan  was  worked  out  whereby  all  first-  and 
second-graders  to  the  area  would  attend  one 
school,  all  third-  and  fourth-graders  a  sec- 
ond, and  all  fifth-  and  sixth-graders  the 
third. 

The  well-to-do  parents  wovUd  see  to  it  that 
their  children  got  a  good  education.  AU  the 
poor  parents  bad  to  do  was  see  to  it  that 
their  children  were  to  the  same  classrooms. 

That  was  the  theory.  What  happened,  of 
course,  is  that  instead  of  sprtokUng  their  chil- 
dren around  three  schooU.  the  luxury  high- 
rise  dwellers,  black  and  white,  packed  their 
youngsters  off  to  private  school.  Now  instead 
Of  one  good  and  two  bad  schools.  Southwest 
Washington  has  three  bsid  ones. 

After  16  years,  we  should  have  learned 
that  the  hostage  theory  doesn't  work.  This  is 
not  to  Btiggest  that  totegration  is  bad  but 
that  it  must  become  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

Busing  makes  some  sense  (as  a  temporary 
measure)  when  Its  purpose  is  to  transport 
children  from  neighborhoods  with  over- 
crowded classrooms  to  schools  where  there 
Is  space  to  spare. 

It  works  to  a  limited  degree  when  It 
Involves  children  whose  parents  want  them 
bused  across  town  for  specific  reasons. 

But  it  has  accomplished  nothing  useful 
when  it  has  meant  transi)orting  large  num- 
Isers  of  reluctant  youngsters  to  schools  they'd 
rather  not  attend. 

The  notion  will  win  me  the  embarrasstog 
support  of  segregationist  bigots,  but  isnt  It 
about  time  we  started  concentrating  on  ed- 
ucating children  where  they  are? 


[From  the  National  Review  Bulletto,  Mar.  3, 
19701 
What's  Ahxas:  End  of  Integration? 
"It  wlU  bo  tiie  conttoutog  policy  of  this 
Administration  to  vigorously  oppose— by  all 
legal  means — the  forced  bustog  of  California 
school  children,"  responded  Governor  Ron- 
ald Reagan  to  the  February  11  court  order 
that  Los  Angeles  must  totegrate  its  public 
schools  by  September  1971.  The  CallfomU 
decision,  characterized  by  Reagan  as  "ut- 
terly ridiculous,"  officially  certifies  the  school 
crisis  as  national.  Los  Angeles  school  officials 
believe  the  desegregation  plan  will  mean  "the 
virtual  destruction  of  the  pubUc  school  sys- 
tem." estimate  it  wiU  cost  $40  mlUion  to  bus 
the  quarter  of  a  milUon  chUdren  involved. 
The  odds  are  that  Angelenos,  traditionally 
conservative  and  todlvlduallstic,  wiU  simply 
choose  not  to  comply.  If  they  do  not,  the 
whole  movement  toward  total  Integration 
may  grind  to  a  halt. 

The  issue  has  been  sharpened.  Senator 
John  Stennls'  amendment  to  the  four-year 
$35-billlon  education  authorization  bill,  re- 
quiring that  rules  for  cutttog  off  aid  to 
school  districts  faiUng  to  desegregate  "Should 
be  appUed  uniformly  to  aU  regions  of  the 
VS.  .  .  .  without  regard  to  the  origto  or 
cause  of  such  segregation"  has  now  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  goes  to  the  House. 
Support  came  from  an  tinexpected  source: 
Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut, 
liberal  of  Uberals.  "The  North  Is  guilty  of 
monumental  hypocrisy  to  its  treatment  of 
the  black  man."  said  Rlblcoff.  "Without 
quesUon,  Northern  communities  have  been 
as  systematic  and  as  consistent  as  Southern 
communities  to  denytog  the  black  man  and 
bis  children  the  c^portimitles  that  exist  for 
white  people."  Rlblcoff  argued  that  there  Is 
to  fact  no  practical  difference  between  the 
results  of  de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregation. 
Recent  HEW  figures  seem  to  support  the 
contention.  In  New  York  City  43  J  %  of  all 
Negro  students  attend  schools  95  or  100% 
black.  In  Chicago  the  comparable  figure  is 
85.4 -^c;  in  Waahington,  D.C..  89.2%. 

And  so.  Northerners  will  have  a  chance  to 
practice  what  they  have  long  preached — or 
perhaps  to  modify  their  preachtog.  A  Missis- 
sippi congressman  has  officially  requested 
that  Attorney  General  MltcheU  file  desegre- 
gation suite  against  27  non-Southern  school 
districts.  Among  them:  Boston,  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  The  result  may  be  a  hard 
rethinking  of  the  whole  concept  of  total  in- 
tegration; either  that,  or  massive  defiance. 
The  end  of  the  pubUc  school  system?  Or  the 
end  of  integration? 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  25.  1970] 

Racial   "Gbadualism"   Gfts  New  Lease  on 

Life 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

If,  as  some  believe,  school  totegration  has 
I>roved  to  be  a  colossal  failure,  especially  to 
the  North,  what  Is  to  be  done  next? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  discourag- 
ing. It  is  that  nothing  is  being  done  next. 
Urban  pubUc  schools  of  the  nation  are  to 
remain  mainly  segregated,  white  or  black.  In 
an  atmosphere  more  hostile  than  when  so- 
cial reformers  converted  the  clear  dictum 
for  the  racial  desegreation  of  public  faciUUes 
toto  a  social  imperative  for  totegraUon  of  the 
races  at  all  levels. 

Everyone  knows  what  went  wrong  and  no 
one  likes  to  speak  of  it.  Integration  as  a 
social  Imperative  -was  no  more  a  cure  for 
bigotry  and  discrimination  than  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment  was  for  alcoholism.  That 
attempt  to  control  the  mores  and  habits  of 
a  society  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  be- 
gins to  appear  that  before  progress  on  racial 
amelioration  can  be  resumed  the  concept  of 
totegration  as  a  social  Imperative  wlU  have 
to  be  abandoned. 
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It  hasn't  worked.  It  go«i  »g«ln«t  prejudices 
which  cannot  be  reformed  tn  a  few  year* 
time.  It  U  a  faster  process  than  U»e  public 
generally  has  been  willing  to  accept.  Those 
who  have  favored  gradualism  at  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  bigotry  have  been  told  that 
the  black  race  wont  wait  The  time  has  come. 
The  social  revolution  Is  here.  But  the  lime 
has  not  come.  Integration  has  not  been 
achieved  however  dire  the  threatened  con- 
sequences without  integration,  and  partly 
becavise  of  those  threatened  consequences. 
So  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  what 
the  white  liberals  in  Congress  are  really  talk- 
ing about  now  Is  abandoning  Integration  as 
a  social  imperative  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son  that  It  wont  work.  They  are  beginning 
to  Wlk  about  mtegraUon  In  the  North  as  a 
mirage  which  must  be  replaced  by  real-life 
goals  which  dont  include  mixing  of  the  races 
by  busing  students  over  long  distances  or 
establishing  quotas  and  goals  by  Judicial 
edict. 

It  hurts  some  of  the  liberals  to  admit  this. 
They  deny  they  are  lowering  their  sights. 
But,  In  fact,  they  are  talking  about  other 
more  practical  objectives  such  as  federal  ac- 
tion in  the  housing  Held,  the  location  of  new 
industries,  efforw  to  lure  back  the  white 
population  of  central  cities.  Improving  the 
quality  of  Negro  educaUon  as  a  higher  im- 
peraUve  than  whether  a  black  child  sits  next 
to  a  white  child  In  the  clasToom. 

Gradualism  Is  thus  getUng  a  new  lease  on 
life  after  years  as  a  code  word  for  bigots,  and 
to  be  shunned  as  a  mere  diversion  from  true 
integration. 

It  la  rather  strange  that  this  change  in 
atmosphere  should  have  come  so  suddenly 
on  the  Issue  of  the  relatively  meaningless 
Stennls  amendment  that  no  federal  funds 
can  be  used  for  school  IntegraUon  except 
on  an  equal  basis  between  North  and  South. 
For  years  the  Southerners  have  been  try- 
ing to  tell  Northerners  that  desegregation  in 
Charlotte.  N C.  Is  far  more  complete  than  In 
Chicago,  III.  What  brought  the  change  evi- 
dently was  the  realization  that  white  families 
in  the  North  have  changed  their  living  pat- 
terns to  such  a  drastic  extent  that  many 
all-white  schools  have  become  all-black, 
nearly  all  black,  or  a  majority  black  This  has 
been  accompanied  by  disorder  In  Northern 
public  schools  In  many  cities.  All  at  once 
it  became  an  eatabllshed  fact  that  North- 
em  white  families  would  escape  school  inte- 
gration wherever  and  however  they  could. 
Under  the  Stennls  amendment  there  is 
not  much  that  can  be  done  about  this  or 
anything  else.  The  amendment  is  more  like 
an  official  recognition  of  what  had  become 
an  established  fact. 

The  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  the 
Nixon  administrauon.  with  all  iu  confusing 
and  contradictory  actions  and  pronounce- 
menu  in  this  field,  has  come  down  on  the 
aide  of  gradualism  in  integration.  That  was 
probably  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Stennls  amendment,  and  Senator  John  Sten- 
nls. D-Mlss.  and  the  Southerners  would 
conclude  that  they  have  now  succeeded  In 
slowing  down  Southern  Integration  by  dem- 
onstrating the  hypocrisy  of  the  Northern 
liberal  attempt  to  Impose  further  desegrega- 
tion In  the  South. 

The  problem,  however,  does  not  rest  with 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Northern  liberal  posi- 
tion on  Southern  integration.  The  problem 
is  in  the  couru.  not  alone  the  federal  but 
the  state  courts,  which  order,  as  In  Loa 
Angeles,  integration  on  a  numerical  or  qouta 
basis. 

Thia  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  whether 
or  not  segregation  la  legal  if  based  on  the 
living  patterns  of  neighborhoods,  and  that 
issue  will  ultimately  have  to  be  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  meantime,  the  change  in  atmos- 
phere In  official  Washington,  and  among 
those  who  In  the  past  have  been  leading 
apokesmen  for  integration,  la  the  principal 


outcome  of  the  present  school  Integration 
crisis.  This  changed  attitude  solvea  nothing 
but  It  might  lead  to  solutions  by  stripping 
away  the  aham  and  pretense  which  has  en- 
veloped the  integration  iaaue. 

I  From  Newsweek  magazine.  Feb.  23.  1970| 
The  TIiacic  Fah.u«e 

Washington.— Surely  It  is  time  to  face  up 
to  a  fact  that  can  no  longer  be  hidden  from 
view.  The  attempt  to  integrate  this  country's 
schools  is  a  tragic  failure. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  this  fact  should 
be  hidden  from  public  view.  To  admit  that  It 
is  a  fact  Is  to  delight  every  racist  and  reac- 
tionary In  the  land  Moreover,  the  failure  of 
Integration  Is  a  failure  of  the  American  sys- 
tem Itself,  of  the  whole  myfiot  of  the  melt- 
ing pot.  Yet  truth,  like  murder,  will  out.  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  escaping  the  plain 
truth  that  integration  is  a  failure. 

Among  those  who  know  the  realities,  that 
ugly  truth  Is  almost  universally  recognized. 
This  reporter,  no  educational  expert  himself. 
read  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report  to  a 
doeen  or  more  people  who  do  know  the  reali- 
ties. What  was  surprising  was  the  similarity 
of  their  reactions.  Here,  for  example,  are  the 
reactions  of  three  leading  Negroes. 

Ben  Holman.  director  of  the  Justice  De- 
partments Community  Relations  Service: 
"Of  course  It  s  true  I  started  out  at  14  picket- 
ing for  integration,  but  its  Just  not  going  to 
work.  We've  got  to  admit  publicly  that  we've 
failed,  so  we  can  stop  pursuing  this  phantom, 
and  concentrate  instead  on  gliding  the 
ghetto— a  massive  diversion  of  manpower  and 
money  to  the  central  city  schools." 

Dan  Watts,  editor  of  The  Liberator,  intel- 
lectual organ  of  the  black  militanta:  "You're 
so  right.  There's  more  race  hatred  In  New 
York  today  than  there  Is  in  Mississippi,  and 
it  all  goes  back  to  the  schools.  Its  a  traumatic 
experience,  anyway,  for  a  black  kid  to  be 
bused  clear  across  town  for  the  privilege  of 
sitting  next  to  Miss  Ann  .  .  we've  got  to  move 
away  from  Integration  and  toward  coexist- 
ence." 

Julius  Hobson.  Washington's  leading  black 
militant :  "Of  course — integration  la  a  com- 
plete failure  .  .  .  what  we've  got  is  no  longer 
an  issue  of  race  but  of  class,  the  middle  class 
against  the  poor,  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment standing  idly  by  .  .  .  the  schools  in 
Washington  have  deteriorated  to  a  point  al- 
most beyond  repair— if  I  could  afford  it.  I'd 
send  my  own  children  to  a  private  school  .  .  . 
I  have  an  opinion  I  hesitate  to  voice,  because 
it's  too  close  to  George  Wallace,  but  I  think 
its  time  we  tried  to  make  the  schools  good 
uhere  they  are  .  .  .  the  integration  kick  la 
a  dead  Issue." 

White  liberals  are  more  reluctant  than 
blacks  to  acknowledge  that  "the  education 
kick  Is  a  dead  issue  "  Here,  for  example,  is 
James  Allen,  US.  Education  Commissioner; 
"You  have  to  have  an  optimistic  view,  or 
you'd  go  nuts  in  this  game  .  .  .  We  thought 
the  problem  could  be  settled  In  a  decade  or 
two.  but  we  were  wrong  .  .  .  there  is  no  good 
way  out  at  any  time  In  the  Immediate  future, 
and  we've  Just  got  to  face  that  fact." 

MOaC     lEACTIONS 

Here  (In  a  tone  of  anguish)  is  Richardson 
DUworth.  liberal  Democrat,  former  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  and  president  of  that  city's 
Board  of  Education:  "I've  never  seen  the 
cities  in  such  terribi*  shape  .  .  .  people  don't 
listen,  they  Just  scream  at  us.  and  a  lot  of 
the  whites  are  worse  than  Georgia  rednecks. 
But  I  Just  don't  think  you  can  give  up  on 
Integration.  If  you  do,  the  cities  are  lost." 

Here  Is  Dr.  Alan  Westin  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, an  educational  expert:  We've  got  to 
make  sure  that  we  don't  sell  out  Integration 
where  it's  been  successful— in  Teoneck.  NJ„ 
where  I  live,  for  example.  But  that's  admit- 
tedly an  atypical  situation.  Where  Integra- 
tion has  failed,  the  answer  may  be  some  sort 
of  blraclaltsm  .  .  .  but  If  the  white  doesn't 


want  to  Integrate,  he  damn  well  better  be 
prepared  to  pay  .  . 

Here  is  Richard  Scammon,  the  best  po- 
litical staUsticlan-auaJyst  In  the  bvislness: 
"The  danger  is  that  you  oould  have  a  white- 
working-class  revolt  against  tlie  Federal  Ju- 
diciary and  the  whole  liberal  Establisnment. 
For  example.  Denver  votes  70-30  agulnst  bus- 
ing and  the  courts  reverse  the  people's  de- 
cision. The  up-tight  white  lil)erals  think  the 
way  a  soldier  does— somebody  else  is  goinu 
to  get  It.  not  me.  Justice  Douglas  talks  about 
a  violent  revolution  against  the  Establish- 
ment. One  day  the  working-class  whites  may 
take  his  advice— and  hang  BUI  Douglas." 

As  these  excerpts  suggest,  there  has  been 
very  recently  a  sort  of  sea  change  In  na- 
tional opinion,  both  black  and  white,  on  the 
Integration  Issue.  Last  week,  for  example.  The 
New  York  Times,  the  bellwether  liberal  news- 
paper, published  two  devastating  reports. 
The  articles,  which  had  a  heavy  Impact  on 
Capitol  Hill,  reported  "conditions  of  paralyz- 
ing anarchy"  tn  some  Integrated  New  York 
City  schools,  and  "racial  polarization,  disrup- 
tions, and  growing  racial  tensions  ...  in 
virtually  every  part  of  this  country  where 
schools  have  substantial  Negro  enrollments." 
Also  last  week.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of 
Connecticut,  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
perceptive  politicians  on  Captol  Hill,  rose  to 
brand  the  North  "guilty  of  monumental  hy- 
pocrisy" on  the  race  Issue.  In  the  colloquy 
that  followed.  Rlblcoff  gave  this  chilling  de- 
scription of  the  American  school  system: 

"When  we  have  a  school  system  ready  to 
blow  up  across  the  nation,  when  teachers 
have  to  be  escorted  to  school  by  police,  and 
when  students  are  fighting  one  another  in 
the  schools  and  classrooms,  we  have  a  civili- 
zation in  disintegration." 

The  implication  is  clear- that  Integration 
threatens  disintegration.  But  if  integration 
Is  a  failure,  what  Is  to  be  done? 
RE.^LrriES 
Again,  what  Is  surprising  Is  how  often  the 
same  note  Is  ttruck  by  those  who  know  the 
realities.  First,  "don't  sell  out  Integration 
where  Its  been  successful. "  The  bridges  be- 
tween the  races  are  too  few  and  fragile  any- 
way, and  they  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs. 
The  best  way  to  strengthen  and  Increase 
them,  as  Rlblcoff  suggests,  is  not  to  try  to 
force  middle-class  whites  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  in  the  ghettos,  but  to  open  up 
middle-class  Jobs  and  the  middle-class  sub- 
urbs to  Negroes. 

Second,  as  Julius  Hobson  says,  "Make  the 
schools  good  where  they  are."  On  this  point, 
all  those  consulted  by  this  reporter  are  in 
agreement.  "We  should  proceed  to  upgrade 
the  schools  where  they  are  now,"  says  John 
Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition, 
"and  not  sit  around  waiting  for  integration 
that  may  never  happen."  Given  the  eroded 
tax  base  of  the  central  cities,  all  agree,  only 
the  Federal  government  can  really  do  the 
upgrading  Job. 

Finally,  both  black  militants  and  whle  lib- 
erals seem  to  be  reaching  out  for  a  new  rela- 
tionship— what  Dan  Watts  calls  "coexist- 
ence." and  Alan  Westin  calls  "bi  racial  ism." 
Both  words  are  disturbing,  for  there  Is  In 
them  an  echo  of  that  discredited  phrase, 
"separate  but  equal."  And  yet  It  U  always 
better  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  recognition 
of  what  is.  rather  than  what  ought  to  be.  And 
It  has  become  Impossible  to  hide  from  view 
any  longer  the  fact  that  school  Integration, 
althougn  It  has  certainly  been  "an  experi- 
ment noble  in  purpose,"  has  tragically  failed 
almost  everywhere. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28, 1970) 

OxoRciA  Schools  Bow  to  U.S.  Judge  on 

Bvs  Law 

(By  Bruce  Oalphln) 

ATidkNTA,    Feb.    25— The    South'*    newest 

roadblock  to  widespread  school  Integration — 

an  antlbuaing  law  patterned  on  a  New  York 
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8Ut«  statute— was  put  to  the  test  In  Georgia 
today,  but  a  federal  court  order  drove  right 
through  without  a  bump. 

The  showdown  came  in  Houston  County, 
Just  south  of  Macon. 

It  proved  to  be  no  contest.  Ix>cal  officials 
and  citizens  chose  to  heed  U.S.  District  Judge 
W  A  Booties  warning  against  contempt 
rather  than  Gov.  Lester  Maddoxs  call  for 
defiance  of  the  court. 

Houston  school  officials  declined  to  give 
attendance  figures,  but  schools  did  reopen 
peacefully  under  Bootle's  order  to  transfer 
3.600  pupils  and  130  teachers  to  achieve  more 
racial  balance. 

In  neighboring  Bibb  County,  Macon  Mayor 
Ronnie  Thompson  ended  his  nine-day  defi- 
ance of  a  similar  order  by  allowing  his  12- 
year-old  son  Johnny  to  transfer  to  a  new 
school  designated  by  BooUe.  The  mayor's  son 
had  been  attending  his  old  school,  though 
officials  said  he  was  receiving  no  credit. 

In  Issuing  a  stern  warning  against  Inter- 
ference with  his  courts  orders.  Bootle  Ignored 
the  newly  enacted  Georgia  law.  He  told  the 
Houston  board  to  Implement  the  integration 
plan  Immediately  and  warned  that  "any 
activity  or  conduct  which  will  serve  In  any 
way  or  fashion  to  Impede"  it  could  be  pun- 
ished by  a  year  in  Jail,  a  H.OOO  fine,  or  both. 
The  antlbuaing  law  has  become  the  most 
popular  rallying  point  for  the  hard-core 
South  since  the  early  60s. 

Legislatures  of  Louisiana,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  all  have  passed  almost  identi- 
cal bills  In  the  past  couple  of  weeks.  A  slmUar 
proposal  Is  pending  In  the  Mississippi  as- 
sembly, and  the  Alabama  legislature,  called 
Into  special  session  Monday,  gave  unanimous 
Initial   approval   to  the  proposed   law. 

Taken  almost  verbatim  from  a  New  York 
statute,  the  leglslaUon  provides  in  part:  "No 
student  shall  be  assigned  to  or  compelled  to 
attend  any  school  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  equality  In  attendance,  or  In- 
creased attendance  or  reduced  attendance,  at 
any  school,  of  students  of  one  or  more  par- 
ticular races,  creeds,  colors  or  national 
origins  ..." 

The  Georgia  statute  Includes  a  ban  on 
racial  transfer  of  teachers. 

The  New  York  statute  currently  Is  under 
court  challenge. 

Southern  governors  apparently  varied  in 
their  assessment  of  the  law's  effectiveness. 
Gov.  Albert  P.  Brewer  of  Alabama  thought 
enough  of  It  to  call  a  special  session.  But 
Gov.  John  McKelthen  of  Louisiana  indicated 
he  thought  lU  greatest  value  would  be  to 
focus  naUonal  attention  on  the  New  York 
assembly's  reasons  for  passing  the  law. 

Southern  civil  rights  lawyers  apparently 
•ee    the    antlbuaing    law    as    no    particular 

threat.  ,^  ^        ^  .. 

"We  don't  even  plan  to  bring  suit  to  get  it 
declared  unconstitutional."  aald  Peter  E. 
Rindskopf.  of  the  plaintiff's  attorneys  In  the 
Houston  County  case. 

The  statute  does  not  spaclflcally  mention 
busing,  but  It  Is  aimed  at  busing,  pairing  and 
other  plans  to  achieve  greater  racial  balance 
In  schools. 

THE    URGENT    NEED    FOR    A    NA- 

•nONAL    MANPOWER     ADVISORY 

COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucikski)  ifi  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  16,  1968,  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  which  had  been 
passed  by  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  This  act  mod- 
ernized the  programs  of  education  and 


training  for  employment  conducted  by 
the  public  schools  of  this  Nation.  This 
legislation  was  long  overdue  but,  in  my 
estimation,  brought  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  into  the  20th  century. 

Since  1917,  the  beginning  of  vocational 
education  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  the  major  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  to  prepare  youth  and 
adults  to  advantageously  enter  employ- 
ment and  to  provide  opportunities  for 
people  to  be  upgraded  in  their  occupa- 
tional field  and  retrained  when  neces- 
sary. Never  has  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  provided  adequate  re- 
sources for  the  vocational  education  to 
do  the  total  job  and  as  a  result,  in  most 
communities,  only  a  small  percent  of 
those  who  could  profit  from  the  instruc- 
tion had  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Even 
with  the  limited  Federal,  State,  and  local 
financial  support  approximately  8  mil- 
Uon  people  benefited  from  the  program 
during  fiscal  year  1969.  Vocational  edu- 
cation has,  over  the  years,  been  the  major 
source  of  manpower  development  and 
wiU  continue  to  be  in  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a  point 
that  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  Na- 
tion and  this  Congress  is  on  the  right 
track  in  preserving  and  further  expand- 
ing the  opportunities  of  all  its  people 
by  making  vocational  education  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  public  school  system.  No 
other  institution  exists   in  our   society 
that  is  available  to  all  the  people  for  this 
purpose.  Furthermore,  the  efficiency  with 
which  we  provide  the  educational  com- 
ponent of  manpower  development  and 
the  efifectiveness  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  developing  attitudes; 
providing  basic  education,  and  related 
technical  education  will  determine  how 
well  we  can  develop  an  adequate  devel- 
opment progiam  for  this  last  quarter  of 
the  20th  century. 

Attitudes  toward  work  are  not  devel- 
oped in  a  short  period  of  time  for  adults 
after  leaving  school.  It  must  start  in 
early  childhood  and  be  undergirded  by 
continuing  education.  Basic  education  is 
not  relevant  for  some  people  imless  re- 
lated to  a  job-related  activity.  Related 
technical  knowledge  is  a  practical  exten- 
sion of  mathematics,  science,  social,  and 
communication  skUls  tought  in  the 
schools.  Unless  the  schools  are  forced  to 
structure  their  education  and  training 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
people  we  are  headed  toward  a  caste  sys- 
tem in  our  society  that  has  its  origin  in 
our  education  system.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, we  already  have  moved  in  that  di- 
rection because  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
neglected  vocational  education.  We  must 
reverse  that  trend. 

Unfortunately,  our  schools,  in  the  past, 
have  failed  some  people  causing  them  to 
"fall  between  the  cracks"  of  our  society 
and  economy.  We  are  having  to  pick 
them  up  again  at  great  expense  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  taxpayer.  Perhaps 
we  will  always  have  a  number  of  such 
Individuals  but  it  is  high  time  we  stop  the 
flow  of  imprepared  and  unmotivated  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Today 
more  people  are  flowing  into  the  pool  of 
unemployed  than  we  are  able  to  remove 
with  all  of  our  special  manpower  pro- 
grams. 


The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  has  served  a  very 
useful  purpose.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  it  wiU  be  needed  for  years 
to  come  in  order  that  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  can  be  made  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society.  The 
needs  of  the  individual  served  through 
the  MDTA  program  are  much  broader 
than  those  served  only  through  the  regu- 
lar vocational  education  program.  In 
fact,  they  have  left  the  school  because 
the  schools  were  unable  to  provide  sub- 
sistence, health,  psychological,  and  psy- 
chiatric services.  The  schools  have  never 
had  the  resources  to  do  the  job,  espe- 
cially those  in  our  major  cities. 

I  have  been  in  communication  with 
many  vocational  educators  and  they 
wholeheartedly  agree  that  the  job  of 
serving  the  disadvantaged  requires  the 
expertise  that  many  agencies  and  spe- 
cially trained  individuals  can  bring  to 
bear  on  the  needs  of  these  individuals. 
They  are  fuUy  aware  of  the  need  for  spe- 
cialized  training  of  the  professional  per- 
son who  serves  the  disadvantaged.  They 
are  greatly  concerned  that  this  is  not 
being  done  and  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  being  ignored  as  specialists  in  pro- 
viding the  education  component  of  the 
manpower  development  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  undoubtedly  be  giving  at- 
tention to  the  proposed  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act  this  year.  I  have  been  a 
great  supporter  of  both  vocational  edu- 
cation and  special  manpower  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged.  In  some  way  we 
must  meld  them  together  so  that  the 
expertise  of  all  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  developing  the  manpower  resources 
needed  by  this  Nation.  This  is  my  con- 
cern and  I  believe  is  the  concern  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation. 

The  General  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has  studied 
the  role  of  vocational  education,  has 
learned  of  the  capabilities  of  the  voca- 
tional educators  and  has  modernized  the 
program  through  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968.  I  would,  like 
to  make  the  following  points  and  ask 
that  we,  as  Members  of  the  House,  give 
serious  consideration  to  them: 

First.  Tills  Nation  does  not  have  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  program.  We  have 
bits  and  pieces  which  are  carried  out  by 
many  agencies  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels.  In  many  cases,  duplication,  over- 
lapping and  inefficiency  exists.  We  should 
not  limit  our  consideration  in  any  new 
legislation  to  only  those  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Labor.  We 
need  to  give  serious  consideration  to  an 
overall  national  manpower  program  that 
would  be  coordinated  through  somebody 
at  the  Federal  level. 

I  would  suggest  a  National  Manpower 
Advisory  Coimcil  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  would  be  representative  of 
agencies  and  departments  involved  in 
manpower  progrsons  and  services,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  general  public. 
The  Coimcil  would  be  authorized  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  full-time  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  staff  to  per- 
form its  duties.  It  would  be  charged  with 
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the  responsibility  of  preparation  of  a 
manpower  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  thus.  eliminatlnK  some  oX 
the  self-serving  aspects  of  a  report  pre- 
pared by  a  single  Federal  department. 
The  Council  would  have  four  major  re- 
sponsibilities Independent  of  those  of  the 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  their  programs.  These 
would  be: 

To  establish  national  manpower  goals 
and  to  develop  appropriate  standards  for 
programs  and  services  designed  to  meet 
these  goals: 

To  advise  the  Secretaries  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerning  the  administration  of  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations  for  and 
operation  of  manpower  programs  and 
services  coming  under  their  juiisdiction; 

To  review  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  manpower  training  programs 
and  services:  and 

To  conduct  independent  evaluations  of 
manpower  programs  and  to  publish  and 
distribute  the  results  of  such  evaluations. 
In  order  that  the  various  manpower  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  could 
be  coordinated  I  propose  a  position  of 
special  assistant  for  manpower  to  the 
President.  This  special  assistant  to  the 
President  would  act  as  liaison  to  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Advisory  Council  and  to 
the  President  for  matters  of  national 
manpower  policy. 

Second.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  role  of 
the  States  in  carrying  out  a  national 
manpower  policy.  Many  are  doing  a  good 
job  and  others  should  be  guided  In  their 
efforts.  Many  State  constitutions  prohibit 
the  establishment  of  a   comprehensive 
manpower  agency.  Therefore.  I  propose 
that  there  be  a  State  manpower  advisory 
council  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  de- 
velop a  yearly  and  5-year  projected  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan  that  would 
include  programs,  services,  and  other  ac- 
tivities.  This  council   would  consist  of 
representatives     of     established     SUte 
agencies  that  are  concerned  with  man- 
power programs  and  services  and  the 
general  public.  It  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  SUte  advisory  council  to 
see  that  the  SUte  plan  was  carried  out. 
However,  all  federally  supported  edu- 
cation and  manpower  programs  would  be 
admliustered  through  the  agencies  in  the 
SUte  currently  responsible  for  that  type 
of  program,  service  or  activity.  As  in  the 
ease  of  the  education  component  of  man- 
power development,  I  propose  that  the 
SUte  Board  for  Vocationid  Education 
have  the  prime  responsibility.  The  edu- 
cation programs  could  be  contracted  with 
local  public  schools,  private  schools,  or 
industry  depending  upon  the  capability 
of  the  institution  or  business  to  render 
such  services.  I  firmly  believe  that  any 
Federal    manpower    act    must    provide 
specific  standards  for  such  programs  to 
insure  quality  and  a  prudent  expenditure 
of  public  funds.  Likewise,  it  is  Imperative 
that  there  be  a  provision  in  any  Federal 
manpower  act  for  any  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments to  carry  out  manpower  pro- 
grams where  the  SUte  has  failed  to  sub- 
mit an  acceptable  plan  or  where  all  or 
portions  of  the  plan  baa  been  disap- 
proved by  the  Federal  aceocy  adminis- 
tering that  portion  of  the  plan. 


Third.  Since  vocational  education  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  a  manpower  development 
system.  Including  preemployment  train- 
ing and  upgrading  for  youth  and  adults, 
any  provision  for  the  educational  com- 
ponent in  manpower  legislation  should 
become  a  part  of  the  SUte  plan  for  vo- 
cational education  and  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  sundards  set  up  in 
the  SUte  plan.  The  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed great  concern  about  the  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  of  programs  to 
train  the  disadvanUged  unemployed  and 
underemployed  cuirently  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  I  firmly 
believe  it  is  time  that  we  not  only  con- 
solidate and  coordinate  these  programs 
but  put  the  bits  and  pieces  from  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  together  into  a  coordinated 
manpower  development  program. 

Fourth.  The  education  component  of  a 
manpower  program  has  never  been  ade- 
quately defined  in  the  administration  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  This  needs  to  be  done. 

The  concept  of  the  neighborhood  youth 
corporation  could  be  strengthened  if  ad- 
ministered under  the  part  H — work-study 
programs  for  vocational  education  stu- 
dents— of  Public  Law  90-576.  Youth  who 
Uke  advanURe  of  this  program  should 
be  required  to  enroll  in  education  and 
training  programs  that  would  begin  to 
prepare  them  for  a  continued  work  role 
in  our  society.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  expressed 
an  opinion  that  this  should  be  done.  I 
urge  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  assume  leadership  in  seeing 
what  could  be  done  to  effect  this  transfer. 
Work  study  programs  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  youth  to  experience  a  work 
role  in  our  society  and  also  an  opportu- 
nity for  them  to  earn  so  that  they  might 
sUy  in  school.  Why  not  tie  this  program 
to  a  meaningful  education  and  training 
program  in  our  schools? 

I  am  not  convinced  that  any  one  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  expertise  to  develop  and  administer 
all  the  components  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program.  However.  I  do  be- 
heve  that  through  the  coordination  by 
the  National  Manpower  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  the  SUte  manpower  advisory 
councils,  this  Nation  can  have  an  effi- 
cient and  effective  manpower  develop- 
ment program. 


WAR  ON  THE  MAFIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  PoFF)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
1970  Reader's  Digest  conUins  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Senator  John  L.  McCi.il- 
LAN  dealing  with  one  of  our  society's  most 
difficult  problems — lenient  sentencing  of 
organized  criminals.  The  article  clearly 
esUblishes  the  scope  of  that  serious  prob- 
lem by  citing  a  number  of  prominent 
examples  of  over-lenient  sentences  given 
to  Mafia  leaders,  as  well  as  sUtistlcs  from 
the  FBI  and  other  sources  detailing  the 
fact  that  our  courts  could  be  doing  more 


to  make  crime  less  profiUble  for  or- 
ganized criminals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  iis  know,  Sen- 
ator McClellan  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion, based  on  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  and 
others,  which  would  both  provide  a  check 
on  light  sentencing  by  trial  judges  and 
allow  those  trial  judges  who  are  con- 
cerned with  organized  crime  to  Impose 
special,  extended  sentences  on  members 
of  criminal  organizations  preying  on  our 
society.  That  legislation  now  is  fotmd,  of 
course,  in  title  X  of  S.  30.  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969,  which  passed 
the  other  body  by  a  vote  of  73  to  1,  and 
currently  is  pending  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  know  that  there  may  be  some  at- 
tempts made  here  In  the  House  to  weaken 
or  limit  title  X,  Just  as  there  were  In  the 
other  body.  One  amendment  offered  in 
the  other  body  would  have  restricted  the 
specisd  prison  terms  to  a  list  of  specified 
offenses,  supposedly  typical  of  all  or- 
ganized crime  activity.  The  Reader's 
Digest  article,  however,  illustrates  well 
the  fact  that  La  Cosa  Nostra  members 
engage  in  too  great  a  variety  of  criminal 
operations  to  permit  restriction  of  special 
sentences  to  a  list  of  offenses.  Among  the 
examples  in  the  Reader's  Digest  are  cases 
in  which  Mafia  leaders  were  convicted  of 
operating  a  liquor  business  without  a 
license,  filing  false  statements,  Ux  eva- 
sion, smuggling  funds  into  jail,  and  as- 
saulting a  Federal  officer,  as  well  as  the 
offenses  considered  more  typical  of  or- 
ganized crime.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Law  Institute's 
Model  Penal  Code,  and  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency's 
Model  Sentencing  Act  all  approve  the 
concept  of  special  sentencing  for  ag- 
gravated offenders,  and  none  have 
adopted  the  suggestion  that  the  concept 
must  be  limited  to  any  list  of  offenses, 
however  inclusive.  Application  of  special 
prison  terms,  all  agree.  Is  more  appro- 
priately limited,  Instead,  by  the  defini- 
tions of  the  factors  aggravating  sentences 
and  certain  key  procedural  provisions,  as 
title  X  and  the  proposals  of  those  dis- 
tinguished bodies  do.  The  Senate  recog- 
nized the  correctness  of  title  X's  ap- 
proach to  this  issue,  and  overwhelmingly 
defeated  the  proposed  amendment. 

Another  atUck  on  title  X  in  the  other 
body  would  have  Imported  the  ccwimon 
law  rules  of  evidence  that  properly  apply 
only  during  the  trial  of  guilt  into  the 
sentencing  hearing,  where  traditionally 
these  rules  have  not  applied.  Indeed,  that 
amendment  would  have  reversed  the  Su- 
preme Court's  holding  that  modem  sen- 
tencing principles  preclude  extension  of 
such  evidentiary  rules  to  sentencing — 
Williams  v.  New  York.  337  U.S.  241 
(1949) .  It  would  have  also  departed  from 
the  well-considered  recommendations  of 
the  ABA  Model  Penal  Code,  and  Model 
Sentencing  Act,  all  of  which  have  re- 
jected the  notion  that  special  offender 
sentencing  requires  use  of  the  trial-type 
rules  of  evidence.  The  other  body  again 
acted  wisely  by  its  decisive  rejection  of 
that  motion. 

I  tr\ist  that  this  body,  too,  will  reject 
such  attempts  to  weaken  S.  30.  The  act 
is  the  product  of  long  and  careful  con- 
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slderstlon.  It  successfully  accommodates 
the  public  interest  with  that  of  individual 
defendante,  and  I  expect  House  examina- 
tion of  the  act  to  lead  swifUy  to  its 
enactment. 

Before  this  body  can  express  its  will 
to  adopt  more  effective  and  fair  orga- 
nized crime  legislation,  however,  the  Ju- 
dlciai-y  Committee,  of  course,  must  report 
the  legislation.  I  urge  most  strongly  that 
the  committee  proceed  at  the  earliest 
date  to  consider  and  report  S  30  favor- 
ably, so  that  we  may  give  the  public  these 
vlUl  new  laws  for  the  struggle  against 
organized  crime. 

The  article  follows: 


Weak  Unk  in  Ou«  Wa«  on  the  Mafia 

( As  Chairman  of  lK)th  the  Ctovernment  Op- 
eraUons  Commute*  and  the  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  Subcommittee.  Sen.  John 
L.  McClellan  (D.,  Ark.)  has  won  bipartisan 
respect  for  his  penetraUng  investigations 
Into  labor  racketeering  and  organized  crime. 
He  presided  over  the  televised  1963  hearing 
at  which  Mafla  defector  Joseph  Valachl  first 
publicly  revealed  the  Inner  workings  of  what 
he  called  "this  second  government."  known 
to  Its  members  as  La  Cosa  Nostra.) 

(By  Senator  John  L.  McClellan) 
Time   and   again,   dedicated   InvestlgaUve 
work  has  been  all  but  nullified  by  the  lenient 
sentences  meted  out  to  notorious  syndicate 
criminals. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  nation's  law-en- 
forcement agencies  have  mounted  an  in- 
creasingly vigorous  assault  against  the  esti- 
mated 600  Mafla  members  who  dominate 
organized  crime  In  America.  Yet,  despite  some 
significant  successess  in  prosecution.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  told  Congress  last  April  that  we 
"have  not  substantially  impeded  the  growth 
and  power  of  organized  criminal  syndicates. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  24  Cosa  Nostra  fami- 
lies has  been  destroyed.  They  are  more  firmly 
entrenched  than  ever  before." 

This  disheartening  failure  Is  due  In  signif- 
icant part  to  shocking  judicial  leniency  In 
sentencing  convicted  maflosi.  Consider  these 
instances: 

In  Chicago.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agenU  for  two  years  dogged  gambling  king- 
pin Rocco  Potenzo.  right-hand  man  of  local 
Mafia  boss  Sam  "Momo"  Olancana.  They 
suspected  him  of  secretly  operating  several 
honky-tonks  under  false  licensing  arrange- 
ments. Through  persistent  Investigation, 
they  were  eventually  able  to  prove  that  Po- 
tenzo feloniously  operated  without  federal 
liquor  licenses,  under  the  names  of  "front" 
men.  One  of  the  small  fry.  whose  name  Po- 
tenzo fraudulently  used  got  a  three-year  sen- 
tence. Potenzo  himself,  convicted  before  an- 
other judge  on  five  counts  and  facing  up  to 
15  years  and  a  $10,000  fine,  got  only  a  SIOOO 
fine — and  no  JaU  term.  As  Potenzo's  lawyer 
rose  to  enter  the  usual  appeal,  Potenzo  grab- 
bed his  arm.  "Sit  down,  you !"  he 

snapped,  and  marched  grmnlng  to  the  clerk 
and  peeled  oft  his  fine  from  a  crisp  bankroll. 
In  Pennsylvania.  Mafla  corrupter  Walter 
Joseph  Plopl  plunked  MOO  on  the  desk  of 
a  state  senator  to  persuade  him  to  Influence 
a  newly  elected  Allegheny  County  proee- 
cutor  to  Ignore  gambling.  As  a  starter,  Plopl 
promised  $2000  a  month  to  the  prosecutor 
to  allow  his  McKeesport  numbers  racket  to 
continue,  and  »200,000  a  year,  a  50-50  share 
of  all  future  profits,  and  money  for  any 
political  campaigns  "If  you  really  want  to 
play  ball  on  a  county-wide  basis."  State 
police,  hidden  by  prearrangement  with  a 
tape  recorder  running,  stepped  forward  and 
seized  Plopl's  $300  as  evidence.  For  this  fla- 
grant attempt  at  corruption,  Plopl  could  have 
received  a  year  in  Jail.  Yet  the  judge  or- 
dered a  mere  $250  fine,  and  Plopl,  banded 
back  the  $300   seised   as  evidence,   walked 


out    of    court    $50    richer    than    when    he 

entered.  ...  __  ... 

In  California,  Jimmy  "The  Weasel"  Fratl- 
anno.  released  after  a  flve-year  prison  term 
for  extortion,  turned  up  with  a  Mafla-fl- 
nanced  fleet  of  trucks  hauling  dirt  on  a 
federal  Interstate  project.  Could  the  "West 
Coast  executioner  for  the  Mafla"  (so  labeled 
m  a  California  legislative  report),  ofBclally 
credited  by  police  IntelUgence  with  at  least 
16  gangland  killings,  suddenly  "go  legit"? 
Investigators  soon  found  out:  Kratlanno, 
over  a  period  of  months,  had  swindled  his 
drivers  of  $24,374  by  paying  them  substand- 
ard wages  while  collecting  federal  highway 
funds  for  the  prevalimg  union  scale.  On 
July  28.  1968,  the  U.S.  Attorney  won  a  con- 
viction on  16  counts  of  conspiracy  and  flllng 
false  statements.  But  Pratlanno.  Instead  of 
a  possible  80  years  In  prison,  got  a  mere 
$10,000  fine  and  three  years'  probation. 

Galling  Experience.  Since  1960,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  convicted  129  Identified 
Cosa  Nostra  members  under  statutes  giving 
judges  discretion  In  sentencing.  A  study  by 
our  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  shows  that  most  of  the 
offenders  got  only  about  half  the  maximum 
sentence.  Fifteen  received  no  jail  term  what- 
soever, only  fines  or  probation,  and  85  got 
less  than  the  maximum  jail  terms  for  the 
crimes  for  which  they  were  convicted.  Such 
lenient  sentencing  has  so  crippled  the  war 
on  organlMd  crime  that  the  National  Crime 
Commission  In  1967  concluded:  "There 
must  be  Eome  kind  of  supervision  over  those 
trial  judges  who,  because  of  corruption, 
political  considerations  or  lack  of  knowledge, 
tend  to  mete  out  light  sentences  In  cases 
Involving  organlzed-crlme  management 
personnel." 

I  know  from  galling  experience  what  it  Is 
to  assault  entrenched  criminal  syndicates 
only  to  see  years  of  dedicated  investigation 
nullified.  One  of  the  worst  gangsters  we  un- 
covered in  my  years  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate labor -rackets  InvesUgatlons  was  Anthony 
Corallo.  A  captain  in  one  of  New  York's  five 
Mafla  "families,"  Corallo  won  his  nickname 
of  "Tony  Ducks  "  because  he  always  managed 
to  duck  the  law.  (Exception:  a  1941  narcotics 
conviction  that  got  him  six  months.)  Our 
hearing  record  showed  how  Corallo  helped 
Jimmy  Hoffa  gain  control  of  New  York  City's 
140.000  Teamsters  by  bringing  In  40  hood- 
lums— with  records  of  178  arrests  and  77  con- 
victions for  crimes  ranging  from  extortion 
to  murder — to  mtlmldate  the  rank-and-flle 
membership. 

By  1962,  Corallo  was  convicted  under  a 
federal  anti-racketeering  statute:  he  had 
conspired  to  pay  a  $35,000  bribe  to  a  New 
York  judge  and  a  U.S.  Attorney  to  "flx"  a 
friend's  sentence  for  a  $100,000  bankruptcy 
fraud.  Yet  when  Corallo's  sentence  was 
handed  down,  he  drew — despite  his  public 
record  as  a  vicious  racketeer — only  two  years. 
Instead  of  the  maximum  five-year  prison 
term.  (Of  the  two  years,  he  actually  served 
18  months.)  In  1968.  federal  investigators 
publicly  stated.  Corallo  and  his  gangster  as- 
sociates were  once  again  controlling  at  least 
seven  of  the  56  Teamster  locals  In  the  New 
York  area,  forcing  millions  of  consumers  to 
pay  hidden  tribute. 

In  June  1968,  Corallo  stood  before  the 
same  judge,  again  convicted  under  the  same 
federal  antl-racketeerlng  statute.  This  time, 
by  loan-sharking  a  financially  pressed  New 
York  City  water  commissioner,  he  had  been 
able  to  arrange  and  shsj-e  a  $40,000  kick- 
back on  a  city  contract.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though he  specifically  recalled  the  1962  sen- 
tence he  had  given  Corallo.  the  judge  gave 
Corallo  only  three  years,  instead  of  the  maxi- 
mum flve-year  sentence.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  Corallo's  gangland  flunkies  will  keep 
bis  criminal  empire  running  while  he  takes 
blB  short  leave  of  absence  and  returns  soon 
to  the  very  same  stand? 


The  Worst  Condoned.  Tragically,  this  la 
far  from  an  Isolated  case: 

Louis  TaglUnettl,  a  "soldier"  In  the  Pat- 
rlarca  crime  famUy  which  dominates  New 
England,  was  convicted  of  income-tax  eva- 
sion, for  which  he  could  have  got  flve  years. 
Since  TagUanettl's  Mafla  record  was  exposed 
at  our  1963  Senate  hearings,  the  judge  could 
hardly  have  been  unaware  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  a  slgnlflcant  organlzed-crlme  fig- 
ure. FBI  electronic-surveillance  logs,  later 
placed  on  the  public  record,  conflrmed  that 
the  organization  to  which  Taglianettl  be- 
longed dealt  consUntly  In  murder,  extor- 
tion, kidnaping,  bribing  state  police  and 
judges,  fraud,  perjury,  loansharklng,  gam- 
bling and  lalxjr  racketeering.  Yet  the  Judge 
gave  Taglianettl  seven  months.  Ironically, 
for  the  ordinary  citizen  convicted  that  same 
year  of  tax  evasion,  the  average  sentence 
was  ten  months  In  Jail. 

John  Lombardozzl,  brother  of  a  captain  In 
New  York's  Gamblno  Mafla  family,  pleaded 
guilty  to  bankruptcy  fraud  and  conspiracy 
to  smuggle  funds  Into  a  federal  jail.  The 
bankruptcy  scheme  defrauded  creditors  of 
a  Brooklyn  jewelry  store  of  some  $20,000. 
For  that,  Lombardozzl  got  a  two-year  sus- 
pended sentence  and  flve  years'  probation— 
not  one  day  In  jail.  For  the  smuggling  con- 
viction, a  possible  ten-year  rap,  he  got  pro- 
bation, too.  Convicted  with  three  other  ma- 
fiosi  of  assaultmg  an  FBI  agent  whose  skull 
they  fractured,  Lombardozzl  went  to  JaU 
for  16  months.  In  the  theft  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  securities  from  a 
Wall  Street  broker,  he  got  four  years'  Im- 
prisonment. Altogether,  on  his  four  separate 
felony  convictions,  which  could  have  got 
him  28  years,  Lombardozzl  drew  just  over 
flve. 

Jerry  Anglulo,  underboss  In  the  Patrlarca 
family  and  controller  of  Boston's  criminal 
syndicate,  was  publicly  charted  In  our  1963 
hearings  at  New  England's  No.  2  thug.  In- 
volved In  gambling,  shylocklng,  burglary, 
robbery  and  larceny.  In  1966,  he  was  con- 
victed for  assaulting  a  federal  ofBcer,  FBI 
agents,  electronically  monitoring  boss  Pa- 
trlarca's  headquarters,  recorded  how  Anglulo 
discussed  his  pending  prosecution  In  detail, 
plotting  to  defeat  It  by  procuring  a  blind 
man  to  perjure  himself  and  establish  an 
alibi,  then  getting  a  second  "standup"  wit- 
ness to  lie  that  he,  too,  saw  the  phantom  en- 
counter. Yet,  Instead  of  the  possible  three 
years,  Anglulo  got  only  30  days  In  jail. 

In  1966,  after  four  years  of  effort,  the  FBI 
unraveled  a  complicated  transaction  and 
made  an  airtight  case  against  Joey  Gllmco, 
one  of  the  worst  labor  pirates  ever  \mcov- 
ered  by  our  Senate  labor-rackets  investiga- 
tions. Ollmco  rules  Chicago's  Teamster  Local 
777,  embracing  5000  taxi  drivers  and  miscel- 
laneous maintenance  workers.  Crony  of  Chi- 
cago's top  mobsters.  Gllmco  had  a  record 
of  36  arrests  on  charges  Including  robbery 
and  murder. 

As  payoffs  for  a  bogus  contract  that  pro- 
tected a  businessman  from  the  organizing 
efforts  of  legitimate  unions,  Gllmco  had 
taken  gifts  ranging  from  a  home  sprinkler 
system  to  a  sporty  Jaguar.  The  Investigation 
and  prosecution  cost  the  government  well 
over  $200,000.  and  resulted  m  a  four-count 
Indictment  that  could  have  got  Gllmco  a 
year  In  Jail  on  each  count.  Yet,  In  February 
1969,  he  was  allowed  to  plead  guilty,  pay  a 
$40,000  flne  and  return  to  hU  union  piracy. 
"It  was  the  flnest  piece  of  InvestlgaUve  work 
I  have  ever  seen,"  the  young  prosecutor. 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  David  Shippers,  said. 
"When  Gllmco  got  a  kiss  and  went  free.  It 
was  devastating  to  us  all." 

Heartening  Exceptions.  Today  the  oc- 
casional defector  like  Joe  Valachl,  plus  the 
FBI  electronic-surveillance  logs,  has  ripped 
the  veil  of  secrecy  from  the  Mafla 's  innermost 
workings.  There  can  be  little  excuse  any 
longer  for  ignorance  about  its  nature.  Heart- 
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eningly.   aom*  judgw  are   deaUng   toughly 
with  the  Mafla  ciimlnaU: 

Judge  Walter  R.  Mansfield,  laat  December 
In  New  York,  gave  key  Uafla  monarcb  An- 
thony  OlLorenso  the  ten-ycAr  mailirmm  on 
a  conviction  In  a  conspiracy  to  transport 
IntersUite  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  stolen  IBM  stock.  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoff- 
man, m  Chicago,  sent  Sam  -Teet*  •  BattagUa, 
Hnolnted  heir  to  the  Chicago  syndicate 
throne,  and  his  top  lieutenant.  "Joe  Shine" 
Amabile.  to  prison  with  15-year  sentences  on 
an  extortion  convlcUon  In  1967.  CiUng  leatl- 
mouy  that  witnesses  had  been  threatened 
wtih  being  "beat  into  Jelly  with  buseball 
bats  "  and  had  to  be  kept  in  Jail  during  the 
trial  for  their  own  safety.  Judge  Hoffman  de- 
nied the  usual  appeal  bond  as  soon  as  the 
Jury's  guilty  verdict  was  in.  and  locked  the 
defendants  up  without  further  ado. 

Such  Judicial  tougbnecs.  it  continued, 
could  in  tixne  begin  to  hurt  the  crime  con- 
federation. But  even  the  toughest  Judges 
can  hardly  do  the  full  Job  needed,  under 
present  statutory  sentencing  limits.  Despite 
long  records  of  criminal  activity,  two  thirds 
of  the  3J8  maylon  indicted  by  the  federal 
government  since  1960  have  faced  maximums 
of  five  years  or  less — hardly  sufBclent  even 
to  seriously  inconvenience  their  continuing 
criminal  organizations. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  proposes 
two  major  reforms  In  sentencing  organized- 
crime  offenders: 

1.  Congresa  and  the  itate  legislatures 
should  provide  for  special  sentences  for 
hardened  professionals  and  criminal  re- 
peaters.  Our  present  criminal-Justice  system, 
fundamentally  created  to  cope  with  random 
felons,  has  been  outmoded  by  the  rise  of 
modern  criminals  cartels.  The  Mafias  top 
hoods  have  plotted  their  crlmmal  syndicate 
to  insulate  the  principals  against  prosecu- 
tion lor  crimes  that  involve  severe  sentences. 
Today,  however,  the  public  welfare  demands 
that  our  Judges  In  fixing  sentence  must  be 
allowed  to  consider  not  merely  the  tailated 
felony  perpetrated  but  the  surrounding  fact 
of  a  permanent  criminal  organization. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  would 
like  to  see  special-length  sentences  where  a 
pre-sentence  hearing  shows  that  a  felony  was 
"committed  as  part  of  a  continuing  illegal 
business  In  which  the  convicted  offender  oc- 
cupied a  supervisory  or  other  management 
position."  Similarly,  the  Model  Sentencing 
Act.  drawn  up  by  a  dlotluguished  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  advisory 
panel  of  52  federal  and  sUte  Judges,  recom- 
mends a  30-ye*r  term  for  professional  crimi- 
nals convicted  of  a  felony  "committed  as 
part  of  a  continuing  criminal  activity."  Says 
the  chairman.  Chief  Judge  Alfred  P.  Murrah 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  AppeaJs  for  the  Tenth 
Circuit:  "Prolonged  Incarceration  is  neces- 
sary for  certain  individuals  whose  behavior 
patterns  and  personality  moke  them  highly 
dangerous  to  society." 

2.  Prosecutors  should  be  allotced  to  appeal 
sentences  that  thejf  deem  too  lenient  or  too 
short  to  protect  the  public  from  dangerous 
and  habitual  offenders.  In  some  cases,  un- 
doubtedly, Ignorance  about  the  nature  and 
scope  of  organized  crime  accounts  for  light 
sentences.  But  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
the  Mafia  has  demonstrated  that  It  can 
corrupt  Judges,  too.  A  New  York  Judge  went 
to  Jail  on  a  two-year  sentence  In  1963  along 
with  "Tony  Ducks"  Corallo  In  his  sentence- 
fixing  conviction.  And  New  Jersey's  Supreme 
Court  was  forced  last  December  to  suspend 
a  trial  Judge  who  was  charged  with  offering 
a  prosecutor  a  tlO.OOO  bribe  to  quash  a  case 
against  two  Mafia  gambling  figures. 

With  Senatars  Sam  J.  Ervln  (D..  N.C..). 
James  B.  Allen  (D..  Ala.)  and  Roman  L. 
Hruaka  (R.,  Ifebr),  I  am  co-sponsoring 
the  pending  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970  (S.  80) .  which  provides  tar  both  prose- 
cutor appeals  and  special  sentences  for  habit- 
ual   offenders    and    members    oX    organized 


criminal  consptradea.  Under  lU  provisions, 
the  trial  Judge  would,  after  a  conviction,  hold 
a  presentence  hearing  at  which  the  '  Sender 
would  have  the  right  to  CAll  witnesses,  cross- 
examine  the  government's  witnesses  and  be 
informed  of  the  substance  of  any  informa- 
tion the  Judge  might  rely  on.  Upon  finding 
that  the  offender  bad  two  prior  felony  con- 
victions, or  had  committed  a  felony  as  part 
of  a  conspiracy  with  three  or  more  oUiers 
to  engnge  in  a  pattern  of  criminal  conduct, 
the  Judge  cuuld  order  a  sentence  up  to  30 
years. 

Record  of  Terror.  The  record  of  our  dec- 
ades of  Mafia  murder,  torture  and  terror  Is 
plain:  We  cannot  really  rehablUUte  the 
hard-core  members  of  organized  criminal 
syndicates.  Leniency  has  no  place  In  dealing 
with  them.  An  FBI  study  of  388  ma/SoJi  shows 
that,  of  an  average  47  years  of  age.  they  have 
had  criminal  careers  Involving  an  average 
eight  arrests  stretching  over  20  years,  studded 
by  repeated  convictions  and  short  prison 
terms  Society's  only  hope  for  real  protec- 
tion Is  prolonged  imprisonment  for  such 
criminals. 

This  is.  In  fact,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
federal  governmeui's  mounting  campaign 
against  organized  crime.  "Through  large- 
scale  target  Investigations."  says  President 
Nixon,  "wc  believe  we  can  obtain  prosecu- 
tions that  will  Imprison  the  leaders,  para- 
lyze the  admlnlsuators.  frighten  the  street 
workers  and.  eventually,  paralyze  the  whole 
organized-crime  syndicate  in  any  one  par- 
ticular city." 

This  strategy  can  succeed — but  only  If 
the  court  record  of  the  past  ten  years  can 
be  reverfed. 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
U.S.  CITIZENSHIP  TO  PUERTO 
RICO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Cordova)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  this  day 
marlcs  the  anniversary  of  the  extension 
of  American  citizenship  to  the  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico.  53  years  ago.  a  memorable 
and  proud  event  for  us. 

On  March  2.  1917.  a  few  weeks  before 
the  United  States  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many. President  Woodrow  Wilson  ap- 
proved the  act  of  the  64th  Congress, 
since  known  as  the  Jones  Act,  which 
bore  the  signatures  of  Vice  President 
Thomas  R.  Marshall  as  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Champ  Clark  as  Speaker  of 
this  House,  and  which  provided  in  sub- 
sunce  that  all  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico 
were  declared  and  held  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

It  had  been  18  years  since  the  Con- 
gress had  been  charged  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  with  the  duty  of  determining  the 
civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Puerto  Rico.  In  1800.  Con- 
gress estoblished  a  civil  government  In 
Puerto  Rico  under  the  Pornker  Act,  but 
withheld  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Puerto 
Rico  both  citizenship  and  roost  of  the 
self-governing  power. 

The  Jones  Act.  while  still  withholding 
from  us  the  right  to  choose  our  own  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary  departments,  did 
permit  our  community  to  ejtercise  sub- 
stantial leglalatlre  power.  But  above  an. 
In  extending  collective  citizenship  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  1917  legislation  sUrted 
the  Puerto  Rlcans  on  the  road  to  legal 
equality  with  the  other  citizens  of  the 
Nation. 


This  equality  has  not  yet  been  achieved 
In  practice  by  the  Puerto  Ricans  as  a 
group,  no  more  than  by  the  blacks  or  the 
Mexican-Americans.  Indeed  the  rights 
of  the  blacks  are  being  recognized  to  a 
greater  degree  than  those  of  Uie  Puerto 
Rlcans  on  the  mainland,  undoubtedly 
because  the  blacks  have  been  more  mili- 
tant. But  we  in  Puerto  Rico  know  the 
value  of  our  citizenship,  and  therefore 
prize  it  highly.  Indeed,  the  Constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
1952.  contains  in  its  preamble  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

We  consider  as  determining  factors  in  oxtr 
life  our  citizenship  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  our  aspiration  coutlnur.lly  tj 
enrich  our  democratic  heritage  In  the  In- 
dividual and  collective  enjoyment  of  Its 
rights  and  privileges. 

I  have  said  that  the  extension  of  col- 
lective citizenship  in  1917  started  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  on  the  road  to  equality 
with  our  fellow  citizens.  In  Puerto  Rico 
wc  have  progressed  along  the  road.  In 
1947  the  Congress  finally  acknowledged 
our  right  to  elect  our  own  Governor,  and 
In  1952  oiu-  right  to  adopt  our  own  con- 
stitution. But  we  are  still  short  of  equal- 
ity. Although  we  are  truly  self-governuig 
in  local  matters,  we  are  governed  in  mat- 
ters of  vital  national  Interest  by  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Congress  In  whose  election 
we  take  no  part.  And  no  one  in  our  com- 
munity of  American  citizens  is  satisfied, 
nor  should  he  be  satisfied,  that  this 
should  continue  indefinitely  to  be  so. 

My  own  view  is  that  Puerto  Rico 
should  become  a  State  of  tlie  Union,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  definitive  majority  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  favor  eventual  statehood, 
although  many  of  tliesc  have  been  per- 
suaded that  economic  considerations  re- 
quire that  we  postpone  moving  toward 
that  goal. 

This  fear  of  the  economic  disaster  that 
immediate  statehood  allegedly  threatens 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the 
results  of  tlie  1967  plebiscite  in  Puerto 
Rico,  which  resulted  in  a  vote  of  over  99 
percent  favoring  permanent  union  with 
the  United  SUtes,  of  which  slightly  more 
than  60  percent  expressed  a  preference 
for  continuing  the  present  status,  and 
slightly  less  than  39  percent  voted  for 
immediate  action  toward  statehood. 

Tlie  results  of  the  1967  plebiscite  re- 
affirmed the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
preamble  of  the  1952  constitution  from 
which  I  have  quoted  above. 

Our  American  citizenship  is  indeed  the 
determining  factor  in  our  political  life. 
Thus  the  importance  of  March  2,  1917. 
in  the  political  history  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  cannot  be  exaggerated.  On 
that  day  our  political  future  was  deter- 
mined. On  that  day  we  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  honoring  that  date,  and  that  occa- 
sion, recognition  must  be  made  of  the 
vital  role  played  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentaUve  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
Washington  at  the  time,  the  late  Luis 
Munoz  Rivera,  a  great  leader  of  our  peo- 
ple, who  unfortunately  died  a  few 
months  before  final  action  was  taken  by 
Congress  on  the  measure  he  had  long 
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labored  to  perfect.  To  him  Puerto  Rico 
is  indebted.  In  the  field  of  Its  political  de- 
velopment, in  a  measiu-e  greater  perhaps 
than  that  due  any  other  of  our  leaders. 


li 


THE  LATE  HOWARD  FITZPATRICK 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  February  23, 
1970  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Fitzpat- 
rick  one  of  Massachusette*  most  re- 
spected citizens,  with  a  legion  of  friwids 
throughout  the  country,  died  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Howard  Fitz- 
patrick  was,  and  had  been  for  soine 
years,  high  sheriff  of  Middlesex  County 
m  Massachusetts.  Throughout  his  life,  he 
was  a  businessman,  public  official,  and 
was  universally  known  as  a  man  of  char- 
ity— a  man  of  mercy.  -^  j 
Howard  Fitzpatrick  was  a  man  of  God. 
with  an  intense  love  of  his  fellow  human 
beings,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
creed.  He  was  truly  a  charitable  gentle- 
man. 

A  little  over  two  decades  ago.  upon 
the  death  of  the  then  high  sheriff,  How- 
ard Fitzpatrick  was  appointed  for  the 
Interim  term  by  the  late  Governor,  Paul 
A.  Dever.  At  that  time,  Middlesex  County 
was  the  Republican  stronghold  of  Mass- 
achusetts. Time  and  time  again,  Howard 
Fitzpatrick  proved  himself  a  tremendous 
vote-getter,  wiruiing  election  after  elec- 
tion, and  sweeping  fellow  Democrats  into 
county  office  who  before  could  ^jfiji^r  de- 
feat the  Republican  candidates.  Howard 
Fitzpatrick  changed  Middlesex  Coimty 
from  a  Republican  stronghold  Into  a 
Democratic  stronghold. 

Despite  his  popularity,  and  changing 
Middlesex  County  politically,  he  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  his  Republican  friends,  and 
of  all  othei-s  wltliout  regard  to  political 
affiliation. 

In  Massachusetts,  he  was  "Mr.  Demo- 
crat" and  properly  so.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  he  could  have  been  elected 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  years  ago,  if 
he  had  such  an  ambition,  but  he  dedi- 
cated his  public  life  to  the  service  of  the 
people  of  Middlesex  County. 

Despite  his  friendship  with  Presidents, 
Governors,  and  others  in  public,  finan- 
cial, and  business  life,  Howard  Fitzpat- 
rick was  always  a  humble  man — one  of 
deep  faith  and,  as  I  have  said,  with  an 
Intense  love  for  his  fellow  human  beings. 
Howard  Fitzpatrick  possessed  deep 
faith.  He  loved  the  Catholic  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  communicant,  and  re- 
spected all  other  religions  and  the  reli- 
gious conscience  of  all  other  persons. 

The  Catholic  Church  recognized  his 
deep  faith  and  fine,  understanding  mind 
and  his  broad  charities,  by  conferring 
many  high  church  honors  upon  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  highly  honored 
Catholic  laymen  in  the  United  States. 

For  years,  Howard  Fitzpatrick  was  a 
close  and  valued  friend  of  His  Emi- 
nence, Richard  Cardinal  Cushing,  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  and  the  late  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellmen,  Archbishop  of  New 
York. 

For  many  years,  Howard  FitEpatridc 
was  my  dear  and  valued  friend.  I  miss 
him  very  much. 

Howard  Fitzpatrick  made  his  favorable 
imprint  upon  Massachusetts  politics,  and 
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more,  upon  the  minds  of  the  pe<H>le  of 
Massachusetts,  with  the  wonderful  life 
he  led.  The  spirit  of  Howard  Fitzpatrick. 
represented  by  his  wonderful,  tasplrlng 
life,  will  continue  to  live  as  an  example 
for  all  others  to  follow. 

To  his  brother,  Robert  Fitzpatrick  and 
his  sister.  Miss  Barbara  Fitzpatrick,  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  I  extend  our  deep  sym- 
pathy In  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 


INFLATION  AND  RECESSION 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day the  Commerce  Department  reported 
that  the  Government's  index  of  leading 
economic  indicators  fell  1.8  percent  In 
January,  the  steepest  monthly  drop  since 
the  1957-58  recession.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Labor  Department  reported  that  dur- 
ing February  the  wholesale  price  index 
had  risen  at  a  3.6-percent  annual  rate. 
It  now  stands  at  4.7  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  We  can  confidently  antici- 
pate that  this  rise  will  be  reflected  with 
a  vengeance  in  increased  consumer  prices 
in  the  immediate  future.  These  latest  re- 
ports once  again  bear  witness  to  the  fan- 
tastic and  tragic  results  of  the  economic 
policies  being  pursued  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. After  but  12  months  in 
office  the  Republican  Party  has  succeeded 
In  attaining  a  truly  Alice  in  Wonderland 
result:  Full-blown  Inflation  in  tandem 
with  an  economic  recession. 

Now,  superficially,  the  wholesale  price 
index  and  the  Index  of  leading  economic 
Indicators  may  seem  a  bit  esoteric,  and 
appear  far  removed  from  the  concerns 
of  the  average  citizen.  Such  regrettably 
is  not  the  case.  The  danger  signals  for 
our  economy  which  these  two  reports  re- 
fiect  are  matters  of  grave  concern  which 
the  administration  would  be  most  unvrise 
to  Ignore.  Stripped  of  the  professional 
jargon  of  the  economist  these  reports 
give  clear  evidence  that  in  the  months 
ahead  the  average  American  is  going  to 
have  less  Income  with  which  to  purchase 
the  necessities  of  life,  necessities  which 
are  going  to  carry  a  higher  and  higher 
price  tag.  More  of  our  fellow  citizens  will 
be  imemployed.  More  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens will  experience  temporary  layoffs, 
more  will  be  working  reduced  hours. 

Overtime  pay.  which  for  many  families 
during  a  period  of  high  prices  has  be- 
come a  necessity  to  maintain  their  stand- 
ard of  living,  will  vanish.  Tlie  labor  force 
will  fail  to  grow  in  proportion  to  our 
population  increase.  As  teenagers,  wives, 
and  others  find  job  opportunities  non- 
existent, they  will  not  enter,  and  In  some 
cases  will  withdraw  from,  the  labor  force. 
While  these  people  wiU  not  technically 
be  classified  as  vmemployed.  they  will  re- 
gard themselves,  and  rightly  so.  as  im- 
employed. Increased  joblessness,  official 
or  otherwise,  counted  or  hidden,  results 
in  less  money  for  consumers  to  purchase 
products.  Buyer  resistance  caused  by  in- 
flation will  thus  be  reinforced  by  lack 
of  purchasing  power.  So,  a  recession  feeds 
on  Itself.  The  unemployed  carpenter  or 
automobile  production  worker  who  does 
not  purchase  the  TV  that  he  had  planned 
to  buy  this  year  will  contribute  to  the 
ecoiK>mic  Ul  health  of  the  appUanee  In- 
dustry. If  he  cannot  pay  his  bills  at  the 
local  grocery  store,  the  owner  and,  yes. 


the  employees  of  such  a  store  win  be 
adversely  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  officials  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  the 
iH-esent  deterioration  of  our  national 
ecoiKMny  may  be  something  which  can  be 
viewed  as  a  dip  In  the  business  cycle, 
a  moderate  correction  in  an  overtieated 
economy,  or  a  slight  pause  in  upward 
growth  before  we  resume  "a  more  solid 
basis  for  sustainable  growth  In  the 
future."  To  the  worker  who  is  hurt  this 
is  just  so  much  mumbo- jumbo. 

Do  these  gentlemen  take  a  detached, 
disinterested,  or  "scientific"  attitude  to- 
ward the  tragedy  which  is  transpiring? 
These  are  not  robots  who  are  losing  their 
jobs  in  Detroit.  The  carpenter  and  brick- 
layer, unemployed  becatise  of  the  ad- 
ministration's tight  money  policy,  are 
human  beings  just  like  you  and  L  TTiey 
must  feed  and  shelter  and  clothe  their 
families.  Yet  their  economic  well-being 
and  even  their  human  dignity  are  being 
trifled  with  In  the  interest  of  testing 
some  economic  theory  of  extremely 
doubtful  validity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  weigh  my  words  care- 
fully. The  economic  policies  being  pur- 
sued by  the  present  administration  are 
imbelievable.  They  have  produced  both 
unprecedented  Infatlon  and  a  reces- 
sion. But  of  even  greater  Importance,  I 
find,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  attitude  of  this 
administration  toward  the  human  conse- 
quences of  its  maladroit  economic 
policies. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  B.  UTT 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  In  expressing  my  per- 
sonal and  deep  sorrow  over  the  imtimely 
death  yesterday  of  one  of  our  most 
esteemed  members,  the  Honorable 
James  B.  Utt.  Jim  Utt  was  highly  re-  , 
spected  and  regarded  as  an  able  and  ef- 
fective legislator,  a  man  who  was  ex- 
ti-emely  conscientious  in  fulfilling  the 
responsibility  of  his  duties  as  a  Member 
of  this  body.  He  was  a  stalwart  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  was 
recognized,  both  by  his  colleagues  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  a  true  con- 
servative. He  fought  valiantly  for  the 
ideals  and  principles  In  which  he  fervent- 
ly believed.  Jim  Utt  was,  first  and  fore- 
most, a  truly  fine  person,  whose  impec- 
cable integrity,  stnmg  character,  and 
personal  dedication  were  his  hallmarks. 
I  was  privileged  to  have  been  his  friend 
and  both  his  friendship  and  his  presence 
in  this  House  will  be  sorely  missed. 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my  col- 
leagues, I  was  shocked  and  saddened  at 
the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
James  B.  Utt. 

I  have  known  Jnc  ever  since  he  came  to 
the  House  and  was  aware  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  quiet,  hard  work  which  he 
brought  to  ttiis  position.  Although  he 
sometimes  remarked  that  he  was  feeling 
less  than  first  rate,  I  was  not  aware  of 
any  physical  condition  serious  enougti  to 
take  his  life.  ^ 

As  a  friend,  he  was  loyal,  courteous. 
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and  accommodating.  His  devoUon  to  the 
United  SUtcs  of  America  was  imques- 
tioned. 

There  was  no  one.  1  think,  who  was 
more  regular  in  attendance  at  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  prayer  breakfast 
than  was  Jim,  and  in  that  cwmectlon 
also  he  will  be  sadly  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  expressing  my  own 
personal  sorrow  at  his  passing.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  sur- 
viving family- 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Rarick  for  IS  minutes  today. 

Mr.  RooNiY  of  New  York  for  60  min- 
utes today. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for  15  minutes  today. 


HON.  JAMES  B    UTT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  friends  and  colleagues  in  their 
expression  of  sorrow  over  the  passing  of 
JntMY  Utt. 

It  seems  strange  and  unreal  to  be 
joining  JniMYS  devoted  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  paying  respect  to  his  memory 
and  expressing  our  sympathy  to  his 
family.  Though  God  in  His  wisdom  has 
called  him  to  a  higher  purpose  and 
physically  JiifitY  is  not  with  us.  some- 
how he  has  never  left  this  Chamber  and 
this  House  of  Representatives  which  he 
loved  and  served  so  well. 

JnufY  Utt  was  a  deeply  conscientious 
legislator.  He  was  a  student  of  the  leg- 
islative process  who  enjoyed  his  work. 
He  was  a  statesman  first  and  a  politi- 
cian second.  He  consistently  voted  the 
way  his  conscience  and  intellect  dictated. 
He  maintained  an  exp>ert  knowledge  of 
the  complex  legislative  problems  facing 
his  committee,  and  his  judgment  and 
reasoning  were  respected  by  all. 

JncMY  Utt  was  a  good  man.  fine  and 
decent.  He  had  a  bright  and  wholesome 
outlook  on  life.  He  greeted  everyone  with 
a  friendly  smile  and  pleasant  saluta- 
tion. We  are  poorer  for  the  loss  of  Jim- 
my, but  we  are  the  richer  because  we 
knew  him. 

He  served  his  Nation  well. 

He  was  my  good  friend. 

I  shall  miss  him. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  IcHORD  in  two  InsUnces  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsPiNALL  for  March  3.  1970.  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert* for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  on  account  of  official  business. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  3533.  An  act  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  program  oX  assistance  undei 
that  act  for  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters and  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holics and  narcotic  addicts,  to  establish  pro- 
grams for  mental  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  3809.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  malte  formula  grants 
to  schools  of  public  health,  project  grants 
for  graduate  training  In  public  health  and 
tralneeshlps  for  professional  public  health 
personnel. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dekt.  for  1  hour,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FUQUA,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wacconncr.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WnTM)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Blr.  Porr,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  C6R0OVA.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albeit)  and  to  revise  and 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PH"*-'*^^-  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  11851.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children 
not  now  being  reached. 

HH.  14733.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc 
HealUk  Service  Act  to  extend  the  program 
of  aaaistance  for  health  services  for  domestic 
migrant  agricultural  workers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE    PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  February  26,  1970,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3.  To  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  independent  Fed- 
eral agency  for  the  supervision  of  federally 
chartered  credit  unions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

THE    LATE    HONORABLE    JAMES    B. 
UTT 

Mr.  BbSTTH  Of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.  859 
JUMlved.  That  the  House  has  heard  wltb 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able James  B.  Utt,  a  R«preaentatlTe  from  the 
SUte  of  California. 


Retolved,  That  a  committee  of  forty-thre« 
Members  of  the  Hoviae.  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Houe. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Messrs.  Holifield,  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Miller  of  California,  Gdbser,  Hos- 
mer.  Mailliard,  Moss,  Bob  Wilson,  Sisk. 
Teacue  of  California,  McFall,  Smith  of 
California,  Cohelan.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia. Bell  of  California,  Corman, 
Brown  of  California.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Hamna.  Hawkins.  Lecgett,  Roy- 
BAL.  Talcott,  Van  Deerlin,  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Don  H.  Clausen.  Del  Clawson, 
Burton  of  California,  Tunney,  Rees, 
Waldie,  Mathlas.  Pettis.  Wiggins.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Anderson  of  California,  Oold- 
WATER,  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Betts, 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Chamberlain,  Ull- 
MAN,  and  Schneebeli. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  31  min- 
utes p.m.*.  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday.  March  3.  1970.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1694.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  report 
relating  to  the  Investigation  undertaken  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  on  flat  glass  and  tem- 
pered glass,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  Presi- 
dential proclamaUon  relating  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  duties  on  certain  sheet  glass,  pursu- 
ant to  section  351(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

1695.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  14th  annual  re- 
port on  the  financial  condition  and  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  section  309(e)  (1) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-366);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1696.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (Export  Marketing  Serv- 
ice) ,  transmitting  annual  report  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  covering  orderly  liqui- 
dation of  stocks  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties held  by  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  the  expansion  of  markets  for  sur- 
plvis  agricultural  commodities,  pursuant  to 
Section  301(b),  PubUc  Law  640,  84th  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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1697.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  concerning  certato  pro- 
posed shlpmenU  of  chemical  munitions,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  409(c)  (2) 
of  the  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1698.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
report  of  actual  procurement  receipts  for 
medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  porpoees  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1969,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1699.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  giving  the 
status  of  foreign  credits  by  U.S.  Oovernment 
agencies  and  by  certain  International  lend- 
ing agencies  as  of  June  SO,  1969,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  secUon  634(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1700.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  disposal  of  excess  property  In  foreign 
countries,  for  the  calendar  year  1969,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

1701.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  questions  regarding  mortgage 
loan  Insurance  ceilings  and  land  appraisals 
for  large  cooperative  bousing  communities. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1703.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  opportunities  for  Improving 
management  of  excess  property  transferred 
to  the  mUltary  affiliate  radio  system.  Depart, 
ment  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1703.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Depcutment  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  wltb  West 
Virginia  University  for  research  and  develop- 
ment to  determine  the  feasibility  of  under- 
ground crushing  of  coal  and  related  purposes, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
and  (d)  of  Public  Law  89-872;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1704.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  more  effective  means  for  protect- 
ing the  public  interest  In  national  emergency 
disputes  Involving  the  transportation  indus- 
try and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia:  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs :  H.R.  15689. 
A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation for  continuing  work  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (Rept.  No.  91-857).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
ol  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUXornla:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  H.R.  15700. 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
aallne  water  conversion  program  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-858) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
•Ute  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.R.  18220.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevalUng  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,  and  for  other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBAC:K: 
H.R.  16221.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  give  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  additional  au- 
thority   to    alleviate   freight    car   shortages, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

H.R.  16222.  A  bill  to  provide  for  study  and 
experiment  concerning  the  establishment  of 
daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-round  basis; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   DINGELL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Pkllt,  Mr.  CiMUC,  Mr.  Orovxs,  Mr. 
MtTRPHT   of  New  York,  Mr.  ElErrK. 
Mr.  Karth,   Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Aw- 
NT7NZIO,  Mr.  Brmoif.  Mr.   McClos- 
Krr,  Mr.  Farr,  Mr.  Ob«t,  Mr.  Nedzi, 
Mr.  Moas,  Mr.  Vanobi  Jact,  and  Mr. 
WnxiAM  D.  Foao) : 
HJl.  16223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  advance 
noUce  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WildUfe  Service 
and  certain  State  agencies  before  the  begin- 
ning of  any  Federal  program  Involving  the 
use   of   pesticides   or   other   chemicals   de- 
signed for  mass  biological  controls,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  6n  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FABBSTEIN: 
H.R.  16224.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder  lor  necessary  professional  serv- 
ices furnished  by  a  physician  to  a  member 
of  his  family;  to  the  Committee  <»  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  I622S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1899.  relating  to  penalties  for 
wrongful  deposit  of  obtain  refuse,  injury 
to  harbor  improvements,  and  obstruction  of 
navigable  waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Llotd,  Mr.  Steicek  of  Arizona, 
Mr.  Want,  Mr.  Eshleuan,  and  Mr. 
Matnb)  : 
H.R.  18228.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  interest  In 
national  emergency  disputes  Involving  the 
transportation  Industry  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Phxt.  Mrs.  StnxrvAN,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
DiNCEU.,  Mr.  Lenwon,  Mr.  Dowking, 
Mr.    Btrnb    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stubblefield, 
Mr.  MmPHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pol- 
uxx.,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  CJaroUna. 
Mr.  FxiCHAN,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Am- 
NtTNZio,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  St.  Once, 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana) : 
HJt.   16227.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
man's Protective  Act  of  1987  to  require  the 
return  of  certain  vessels  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  18228.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1055  to  provide  that 
certain  cities  within  the  area  of  the  Arkansas 
River  navigation  project  shall  be  eligible  for 
commtinlty  facility  loans  thereunder  without 
regard  to  the  population  limits  otherwise 
applicable;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


By  Mr.  OTTINGER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
MooRHEAo,  Mr.  BliKVA,  Mt.  Bses,  and 
Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  16229.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  I96B  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  terminate  cer- 
tain   licenses    and   permits  relating  to   ttie 
disposition  of  waste  materials  In  the  waters 
of  the  New  York  Bight,  and  for  oth«r  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  16230.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  30.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  certain  reproductions 
of  periodical  publications  to  be  entered  and 
mailed  as  second  class  mall;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJ.  Res.  1107.  Joint  reeolutton   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Oonstltutian  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  ratifleatlon  of 
treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BOLAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  518.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  VS.  in- 
volvement In  Laos;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FAKBSTEIN: 
H.  CX>n.  Res.  519.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  (ingress  concerning  the 
use  of  certain  real  property  in  New  York  C^ty 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  housing;  to 
the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BUAS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  16231.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  esUte 
of  Theodore  Leon  Meroer,  deceased;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HA.  16232.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gregorla  Grande  Bermudes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  16233.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Sgt.  Gary 
F.  Scrivner,  USMC;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIAI^ 


Under  clause  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

316.  A  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  ot  Alaska,  relative  to  protection  of 
American  personnel  captured  in  military 
operations  other  than  In  a  "declared  war"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

317.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  dealing  with  at- 
tendance at  public  schools;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

318.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  (Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  amending  the  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag"  to  read  "equal  Jtistloe 
for  all";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

319.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  re- 
straining and  curbing  the  Importation  of 
foreign  textiles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

408.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  York.  Pa,  relative  to  pobUca- 
Uon  ot  a  document  cmicemlng  civil  rl^ts 
and  clvU  powers;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdmlxUstratlon. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Russell >. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  of  Histor>-.  through  whose 
power  our  fathers  won  their  liberty,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  vision  of  a  righteous 
nation,  where  people  of  manj-  races  and 
creeds  dwell  together  in  concord  and 
work  for  the  common  good.  If  we  forget 
Thee,  do  not  forget  us.  If  we  forsake 
Thee,  do  not  forsake  us  but  hold  us  up 
and  renew  our  faith.  Be  to  us  our  Guide 
that  we  lose  not  our  way  or  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  magnitude  of  our  tasks. 
Help  us.  O  Lord,  to  be  worthy  to  stand  in 
this  place,  and  with  steadfast  courage 
and  unwavering  hope  complete  the  work 
which  Thy  will  requires  of  us. 

In  Thy  matchless  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Satur- 
day. February  28. 1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sion  of  the  prayer  and  approval  of  the 
Journal  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan>  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


VOTING      RIGHTS       ACT      AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  to- 
day, what  will  be  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  title  of  the  bill  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Ligislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
4249.  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  with  respect  to  the  discriminatory 
use  of  tests  and  devices. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
bill  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  it  will  be  made 
the  pending  business  at  that  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  December  16.  1969. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  so  understands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarUmous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITIQ^  OF  SEN- 
ATOR CURTIS  OF  NEBRASKA 
AFTER  SENATOR  FANNIN  S  AD- 
DRESS TODAY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanndi>,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
one- half  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11:30  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectl(«.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN  TOMORROW 
MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  is  now 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  LOSS  OF  AMERICAN  JOBS 
THROUGH  THE  SO-CALLED  FREE 
TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
himdreds  of  American  jobs  were  ex- 
ported from  our  shores.  Here  at  home, 
hundreds  of  Americans  were  thrown  out 
of  work. 

These  Jobs  went  to  Japan,  to  South 
Korea,  to  Taiwan,  to  West  Germany,  to 
Italy,  and  to  other  foreign  nations  that 
are  building  their  Industrial  economies, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  at  the  expense 
of  American  Industry  and  American 
labor. 

This  Is  not  new.  It  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time.  But  It  has  been  snowball- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate  In  the  last  6  or  7 
years.  Now  It  has  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  the  very  fiber  of  our  Industrial 
economy  Is  being  torn  to  shreds.  The 
jobs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers  are  gravely  threatened. 

I  am  referring  to  the  drastic  increase 
In  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods 
and  components  from  abroad — imports 
made  under  circumstances  that  at  best 
can  be  characterized  as  unfair  competi- 
tion and  at  worst  as  economic  murder. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  what  Is 
happening : 

First.  A  man's  shirt  made  In  the  United 
States  by  Van  Heusen  retails  here  for 
$8.98.  An  Identical   shirt  of   the  same 


quality  made  in  South  Korea  retails  here 
for  $2.98. 

Second.  The  Singer  Corp.  Is  the  only 
manufacturer  of  sewing  machines  left 
In  this  country.  But  Singer  sells  In  the 
U.S.  market  two  sewing  machines  pro- 
duced in  its  factories  abroad  for  every 
one  made  at  its  Elizabethport.  N.J., 
plant.  And  employment  at  the  Elizabeth- 
IJort  plant  has  dropped  from  10.000  to 
2.000. 

Third.  Forty-eight  thousand  jobs  were 
lost  in  the  manufacture  of  TV  sets,  ra- 
dios, and  their  components  in  the  United 
States  between  1966  and  1968.  And  these 
were  years  during  which  sales  of  these 
same  products  in  this  country  were  In- 
creasing substantially. 

Fourth.  Almost  12  million  tape  ma- 
chines were  sold  In  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year.  Of  these,  90  percent 
were  imports. 

Fifth.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic portable  radio  market  has  been 
lost  to  imports. 

A  representative  of  a  major  corpora- 
tion in  this  country  told  me  that  a  Japa- 
nese-made color  TV  set  which  sells  in 
Tokyo  for  $1,300  can  be  bought  in  this 
countiy  for  less  than  a  comparable 
American-made  set  which  sells  in  tills 
country  for  $600.  This  same  American 
set  is  not  allowed  on  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket. If  it  were,  a  Japanese  citizen  could 
buy  it  for  about  $900.  And  he  probably 
would  buy  it  rather  than  pay  $1,300  for 
its  Japanese  counterpart. 

Multiply  these  situations  a  thousand- 
fold and  we  begin  to  get  some  idea  of 
what  is  happening  throughout  the  United 
States  to  our  basic  industries  and  to  the 
people  that  work  In  them— In  electronics, 
steel,  electrical  equipment,  shoes,  chemi- 
cals, autos,  textiles,  garments,  machln- 
er>'.  and  many,  many  more.  They  are 
being  almost  literally  sold  down  the 
river. 

Senators  might  ask,  "How  can  this 
happen  In  these  days  of  enlightened,  free, 
and  reciprocal  trade?'  Well,  I  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  if  they  lift  the  lid  of 
todays  so-called  free  and  reciprocal 
trade,  they  will  find  a  can  of  worms 
gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  our  economy 
and  devouring  American  jobs. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  so-called  free  trade 
policy  that  has  produced.  In  fact,  an  ex- 
change of  goods  with  other  nations  that 
Is  anything  but  free  from  our  stand- 
point. I  am  speaking  of  a  so-called  re- 
ciprocal trade  policy  that  Is.  In  fact,  a 
one-way  street  through  which  foreign 
producers  enter  and  steal  our  domestic 
market.  I  am  speaking  of  a  so-called 
free  and  reciprocal  foreign  trade  policy, 
aimed  at  expanding  our  exports,  that 
has.  in  fact,  brought  us  to  the  brink,  if 
not  already  over  the  brink,  of  a  dis- 
astrous Imbalance  of  trade. 

I  am  told  that  the  true  figures  for 
last  year — and  they  are  mighty  hard  to 
come  by— will  show  that  during  1969, 
for  the  first  time  In  our  modern  history. 
our  Imports  exceeded  our  exports.  I  am 
told  they  will  also  show  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  American  Jobs  were 
lost  In  the  process. 
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If  this  is  so — and  there  Is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  is  not— then  It  is  high 
time  that  every  Member  of  Congress  sat 
up  and  took  notice.  The  constitutional 
responsibility  for  this  plight  is  ours,  no 
one  else's. 

I.  for  one,  am  trying  desperately  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  This  Is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  these  remarks  today:  to  seek 
the  help  of  my  colleagues,  of  the  leaders 
of  organized  labor,  of  Industrialists,  and 
of  governmental  departments,  in  devel- 
oping the  true  facts.  What  industries 
have  been  affected  and  exactly  how  and 
to  what  extent?  How  many  jobs  have 
been  lost  and  what  are  the  projections 
for  the  future?  What  protections  and 
remedies  do  our  present  laws  afford?  Are 
they  being  made  available?  Is  the  Tieas- 
ury  Department  obeying  the  mandates 
of  our  countervailing  duties  statutes? 

And  this  is  vitally  impoitant:  Are  our 
antidumping  laws  being  effectively  en- 
forced? These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  questions  that  we  must  answer. 

I  am  not  urging  a  return  to  high 
tariffs.  Nor  am  I  advocating  a  protec- 
tionist program  that  ignores  the  realities 
of  international  economic  life.  But  I  am 
urging  that  Congress  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  our  foreign  trade  policy,  as 
it  actually  operates  today,  to  see  whether 
it  is  truly  In  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation.  And  I  am  advocating  the  deter- 
mination by  Congress  of  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  the  oft-repeated  charge  that 
under  the  lofty  aegis  of  free  trade  and 
reciprocity  we  are.  In  fact,  encouraging 
cheap  subsidized  Imports,  tolerating 
blatant  barricades  against  our  exports, 
and  permitting  the  most  successful  and 
beneficial  economy  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  be  imdermlned  and  destroyed. 

Section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  specifically  provides  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

The  bestowal  of  that  power  carried 
with  It  the  corresponding  responsibility 
for  Its  execution. 

And  yet  for  35  years  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  abdicated  its  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field  of  foreign  trade. 
During  this  period,  commencing  with  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1935, 


and  reaching  a  high  point  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  congres- 
sional power  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce has  been  so  extensively  delegated 
to  the  executive  branch  as  to  place  it 
virtually  beyond  any  effective  congres- 
sional control. 

That  Congress  can  constitutionally 
delegate  its  power  to  regulate  foreign 
trade  is  l)eyond  question,  but  there  is 
every  indication  that  we  have  gone 
much  too  far.  And  most  certainly  Con- 
gress can  never  constitutionally  abdicate 
Its  responsibility  for  the  proper  exercise 
of  tliat  power.  Yet  we  have  done  just 
that. 

As  a  result,  during  these  past  35  years, 
the  formulation  of  our  foreign  trade 
policy  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  to 
implement  that  policy  have  been  gradu- 
ally reduced  to  mere  tools  to  be  fash- 
ioned and  used  by  the  executive  branch 
in  the  exercise  of  Its  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  handling  of  foreign 
relations.  This  is  not  what  the  Constitu- 
tion calls  for.  This  Is  not  the  separation 
of  powers  contemplated  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Congress  was  given  the  power  over 
foreign  trade.  The  executive  was  given 
tlie  power  over  foreign  relations.  To  sub- 
merge the  former  in  the  latter  is  to  de- 
sti-oy  the  separate  identities  of  foreign 
trade  and  foreign  relations  that  Inhere 
In  the  Constitution.  Likewise,  it  is  to 
ignore  tlie  potential,  subtle,  but  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  two. 

During  the  past  35  years,  oiu-  foreign 
trade  policy  has  been  primarily  tailored 
to  fit  the  seeming  needs  of  foreign 
diplomacy.  Economic  considerations  have 
been  relegated  to  the  backgroimd.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  that  policy 
should  be  redesigned  and  so  revitalized  as 
to  gear  it  to  the  economic  needs  and 
realities  of  our  Nation.  And  the  time  has 
now  come  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  must  reassert  Its  authority 
and  see  to  It  that  this  is  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  this  import  situation 
presents  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
our  Nation.  Everyone  concerned — the 
public,  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
government — must  set  aside  selfish  and 
partisan  interests.  They  must  face  up  to 


this  menace  with  a  common,  determined 
front.  Above  aU,  Congress  must  take  the 
lead.  For  It  is  In  Congress,  and  In  Con- 
gress alone,  that  the  constitutional  power 
and  responsibility  lie.  We,  the  Congress, 
must  act  and  act  now. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  there 
is  no  time  to  be  wasted.  I  suggest  that  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  whole  im- 
port situation  be  initiated  at  once. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to  read 
from  a  section  of  the  Division  Digest  of 
Consvuner  Electronics  which  indicates 
just  what  has  happened  over  the  years. 

It  reads : 

1970 — Year  of  attrition  and  transition. 
Decade  of  the  '60s  marked  tremendous 
changes  in  consumer  electronics,  paced  by 
growth  of  color  TV  and  internationalization 
of  the  industry.  It  ended  on  downbeat  note, 
due  largely  to  econonvlc  trends  beyond  indus- 
try's control.  Since  history  isn't  marked  off 
into  neat  10-year  cycles,  it's  probably  more 
coincidence  that  1970  appears  to  emerge  as 
year  of  transition  into  new  ages  of  consumer 
electronics. 

As  we  see  it.  new  year  will  be  year  of  pause, 
rather  than  true  growth,  but  will  lead  into 
age  of  new  products  and  new  alignments  as 
significant  as  those  which  occurred  in  the 
'60s.  It  will  be  difficult  year  for  sales  and 
profits,  but  year  in  which  consumer  elec- 
tronics l)egins  to  regain  its  technological 
orientation,  its  propensity  for  true  innova- 
tion. 

It's  our  custom  in  first  issue  each  year  to 
step  slightly  out  of  character  and  predict 
what  we  think  the  next  12  months  hold.  We 
try  to  make  our  forecasts  as  specific  as  pos- 
sible, which,  of  course,  increases  the  risk  of 
being  wrong.  In  this  space  Just  one  year  ago, 
we  climbed  out  on  limb  with  70  specific  fore- 
casts. Of  this  number,  53  were  borne  out  by 
events  of  1969,  while  9  were  completely  wrong 
and  8  were  neither  completely  correct  nor 
wholly  erroneous.  Eliminating  these  8,  this 
comes  out  to  about  85 ';i  accuracy,  an  Im- 
provement over  our  72.9^0  rating  In  Jan.  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  this  because 
Consumer  Electronics  Is  a  reliable  publi- 
cation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tabulation  which  appears  on  this  page  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  tabulation,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 


STATE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY.  SAtES  TO  DEAtERS  (PREtlMINARY).  FROM  EIA,  FOR  WEEK  ENDED  DECEMBER  19  (50TH  WEEK  OF  1969) 
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I  Includes  Novembor  final  fiiures. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  read: 

Thus  we  see  domestic-label  sales  basically 
holding  to  same  levels  as  1949,  with  no 
major  gains  and  with  dollar  volume  down 
slightly  from  1969  as  a  result  of  changes  In 


mix  and  increased  buying  at  lower  end  of 
line. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  tabulation  that  Is  Indi- 
cated here  as  volume  10.  No.  1,  on  page 
9  of  this  Dfgest,  which  indicates  just 


what  is  happening  in  this  particular 
mai^et,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion, ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  to  give  an 
Idea  of  what  is  happening  in  the  fore- 
casting of  the  toUl  TV  market  in  the 
United  States.  It  Is  estimated  that  12.- 
850,000  sets  will  be  manufactured  In 
1970.  12.5  million  sets  were  manufac- 
tured in  1969.  That  is  an  increase  of 
350.000  sets.  However,  the  total  imports 
»ill  increase,  according  to  the  forecast, 
from  4.2  million  to  5.5  million.  That  is 
an  increase  of  13  million  as  against  a 
toUl  increase  in  the  market  of  350,- 
000. 

That  Indicates  that  the  American 
manufacturers  will  lose  to  that  extent 
on  sets  produced  in  this  country. 

On  home  radios,  we  have  Just  as  an 
alarming  situation,  with  a  forecast  total 
market  of  45.7  million  in  1970.  with  42 
million  of  those  being  produced  outside 
of  this  covmtry.  as  compared  to  1969 
when  39.2  million  was  the  total  market 
and  35  nxlllion  of  those  were  produced 
outside  of  this  counto'- 

With  respect  to  total  tape  instru- 
ments, we  have  an  even  more  alarming 
situation.  The  total  market  in  1969  was 
11.900.000.  and  the  total  market  in  1970 
is  expected  to  be  15.600,000. 

In  1970.  14.500.000  of  those  are  ex- 
pected to  be  produced  outside  of  this 
country,  while  in  1969  10.800.000  were 
produced  outside  of  this  country. 

With  respect  to  record  players,  the 
total  market  in  1970  is  projected  at  7 
mUlion.  with  6,500.000  expected  to  be 
manufactured  outside  America.  In  1969 
the  total  market  was  5.200.000  and  4,800.- 
000  were  manufactured  overseas. 

The  total  market  for  recorders  to  1970 
will  be  8,600.000.  as  against  6,700.000  last 
year.  The  total  imports  of  recorders  in 
1970  is  expected  to  be  8  million,  while 
it  was  only  6  million  last  year. 

We  can  see  that  this  is  a  verj'  alarming 
situation.  We  can  also  be  concerned  over 
the  trend  that  was  apparent  in  1969  in 
the  first  6  months,  the  total  exports  of 
TV  sets  were  approximately  65,000.  Our 
imports  of  TV  sets  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, sets  made  by  American  producers, 
were  635.000. 

In  the  first  9  ooonths  of  1989,  the  total 
imports  from  Japan  alone  were  approx- 
imately 2  million. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  re- 
ferred in  my  remarlcs  to  the  consimier 
electronic  equipment  industry,  I  also 
want  Senators  to  realize  this  is  happen- 
ing to  many  other  industries,  and  we 
can  be  very  concerned  as  to  what  will 
happen  to  the  future. 

Many  of  my  cofl— »iiw  bave  spoken 
out  about  their  problems  to  the  shoe 


todustiT.  For  instance,  to  1969  total  foot- 
wear imports  were  about  200  million 
pairs  of  leather  and  vinyl  shoes.  For 
everj-  10  mUlion  pairs  of  shoes  imported. 
3.000  American  shoe  workers  lost  their 
opportunity  for  work.  This  industry  em- 
ploys 200.000  of  these  people.  They  have 
a  talent  calling  for  hand  skills.  Many  of 
these  older  people  are  from  disadvan- 
taged and  rural  areas.  Also,  that  indus- 
try offers  Jobs  to  many  veterans  return- 
mg  from  Vietnam. 

At  that  i-ate,  the  president  of  one  of 
our  shoe  industry  trade  organizations 
indicates  that  the  rate  of  imports  in- 
creased from  3.5  percent  of  U.S.  shoe 
market  to  1959  to  37.5  percent  in  1969; 
and.  in  all  likelihood,  according  to  his 
estimate,  it  will  equal  American  output 
for  1971.  One  can  plainly  see  why  work- 
ers m  the  todustry  are  very  much 
concerned. 

Letters  from  the  public  are  not  encour- 
aging because,  in  many  instances,  they 
have  been  willtog  to  accept  that  this 
trend  is  inevitable.  I  cannot  accept  that. 
I  have  made  the'  recommendation  that 
we  have  a  study  and  that  the  study  get 
underway  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sermtor  yield? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  ^  from 
Florida. 

Mr  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  carefully  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  certainly  commend  him  for 
tnlnging  this  most  Important  aspect  of 
our  economy  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  case  he  makes  Is  strong 
and  powerful.  It  is  a  situation  that 
should  be  tovestigated.  and  based  on  the 
facts  shown,  some  remedial  action  taken. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  correct  to  his 
statement  that  foreign  imports  of  manu- 
factured goods  are  floodtog  this  country 
and  hurting  American  labor  and  our  en- 
tire American  economy,  and  putting  some 
industries  almost  out  of  bustoess. 

The  Soiator  mentioned,  to  large  part, 
the  manufacturing  industry,  because  this 
problem  is  perhaps  directed  more  to- 
ward that  todustry  to  Arizona. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  the  Sena- 
tor's case  by  statiiig  that  to  agricul- 
ture we  have  a  similar  problem,  and  more 
especially  to  Florida,  my  home  State. 
This  wtoter  we  have  had  a  serious  threat 
to  our  entire  tomato  todustry  from  Uv 
matoes  imported  from  Mexico.  The  irony 
of  this  particular  protilem  is  that  I  undtf- 


stand  a  great  many  of  the  Mexican  to- 
mato operations  are  financed  by  UJ3.  cap- 
ital that  fled  from  this  country  t)ecause 
of  the  Inability  to  acquire  labor  to  har- 
vest the  tomatoes  to  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

A  growing  danger  that  is  somewhat 
imminent  at  our  doorstep  affects  our 
citrus  industry  to  Florida,  and  in  Texas 
and  California.  There  have  been  enor- 
mous plantings  of  citrus  south  of  tlie 
border,  particularly  in  Mexico;  and  there 
have  also  been  experiments  in  citrus 
growtog  to  Latin  American  countries. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  Latin 
America  has  the  potential  eventually  of 
putting  the  entire  citrus  industry  of  the 
United  States  out  of  business,  based  on 
the  labor  differential  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing citrus  here,  as  opposed  to  what  it 
might  be  under  a  cheaper  form  of  labor 
to  Latto  America. 

This  danger  the  distinguished  Senator 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
these  cheap  imports  from  foreign  coim- 
tries  exists  not  only  in  manufacturing 
but  the  entire  field  of  agriculture. 

I  recall  Just  a  few  years  ago  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives — that  was  about  6  years 
ago — we  had  to  pass  a  l>eef  quota  import 
bill  to  protect  American  cattle  producers 
from  being  flooded  in  the  United  States 
with  cattle  and  meat  imports  from  for- 
eign countries  where  their  labor  market 
is  a  good  deal  cheaper. 

So  this  problem  crosses  the  entire  eco- 
nomic spectrvun  of  America.  I  certatoly 
commend  the  Senator  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
I  hope  Congress,  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch,  will  move  ahead  to  this  matter, 
compile  facts,  and  find  out  where  we  are 
going  so  we  can  protect  our  labor  to  the 
United  States  and  our  own  great  econ- 
omy from  betog  destroyed  by  foreign 
competition. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distingished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  his  observatloDS.  I 
know  he  has  been  vitally  toterested  to 
this  and  other  problems  of  imports  and 
that  he  has  been  working  very  actively 
on  these  programs.  He  is  knowledgeable, 
and  the  information  he  has  given  is  very 
valuable. 

I  want  Senators  to  know  that  the 
problem  of  foreign  manufacturtog  com- 
petition has  been  called  to  our  attention 
many  times  )>efore.  I  have  an  issue  of  U.S. 
News  k  World  Report  of  February  25. 
1967.  An  article  to  that  Issue  shows  the 
barriers  against  U.S.  trade,  stattog: 

It's  getting  harder  and  harder  for  VS. 
companies  to  aeU  things  abroad.  Price  cuts 
by  British,  other  competitors  are  biting  In. 
Mew  uxes  are  being  levied  on  Imports  in 
Europe.  Non tariff  barriers  are  going  up  world- 
wide. Rougher  competition  for  iniematlonal 
sales  looks  certain  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  have  a  serious 
problem  that  is  growing  each  year.  This 
problem  hiu  picked  up  more  to  the  past 
12  to  18  months  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  article  further  states: 

Talte  prices.  Countries  that  out  ths  value 
of  their  clUTenclea  in  last  montb's  wavo  of 
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devaluations  are   beginning  to  offer   lower 
price  tags. 

That  was  back  in  1967.  Our  problems 
are  even  more  severe  now.  We  can  go  toto 
almost  any  type  activity,  whether  it  Is 
heavy  eqtopment,  requiring  heavy  freight 
bills,  or  light  electronic  equipment  that 
does  not  involve  much  freight,  but  we 
must  realize  that  our  tariff  situation  is 
serious,  especially  when  we  recognize 
that  a  car  can  he  bought  from  Japan,  or 
other  foreign  countries  that  compete 
with  us,  on  a  3-percent  tariff,  whereas 
tariffs  we  must  pay  to  ship  a  car  toto 
their  countries  is  17  percent  at  the  mtoi- 
mum. 

This  came  about  from  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  to  the 
Kennedy  round. 

It  is  vital  to  all  of  us  that  we  take 
a  look  at  what  is  happening  and  review 
what  can  be  done  to  correct  this  in- 
equity. We  cerUinly  cannot  continue 
with  the  imbalance  of  trade  growing 
each  year. 

There  are  many  other  factors  involved 
in  this  situation.  I  will  be  covering  them 
in  future  statements,  but  I  feel  that  now 
we  have  an  immediate  problem  that  is 
very  serious.  This  problem  could  vitally 
affect  the  Jobs  of  our  people  and  the  op- 
portunities for  our  companies  to  go  for- 
ward here  at  home.  As  statistics  indicate, 
we  are  not  going  forward.  We  are  really 
receding  in  our  total  manufacturing  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
world  markets.  This  serious  situation 
cannot  continue  on  without  immediate 
attention  and  without  a  hard  look  at 
just  what  can  l>e  done  to  correct  It. 

We  have  been  negligent  in  our  work 
in  this  field  that  we  now  find  ourselves 
in  an  emergency  position. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  having  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  very  important  matter.  I  think  he 
has  put  his  ftoger  on  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  that  faces  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  we  are  all  interested  to  the 
fight  that  is  being  made  against  tofla- 
tion.  Some  have  proposed,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  so  well 
knows,  that  the  way  to  beat  it  is  to  permit 
the  importation  of  cheaply  produced  for- 
eign products. 

Next  to  the  distinguished  Senator's 
State  of  Arizona  is  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  I  know  the  Senator  has  called 
attention  from  time  to  time  to  the  fact 
that  labor  in  our  sister  country  of  Mexico 
receives  only  a  fraction  of  the  wages  paid 
by  American  industry. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  state- 
ment? The  significance,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  we  can  lower  the  cost  of  many  of 
the  products  that  we  use  to  this  coimtry, 
but  if  we  do  so,  we  do  it  at  the  risk  of 
undermtoing  the  very  strength  of  our 
own  domestic  economy.  Our  dlstto- 
guished  colleagues  from  New  England 
from  time  to  time  have  spc^en  out,  ex- 
presstog  their  concern  over  an  tocreasing 
flow  of  imports,  particularly  shoes  and 
textiles,    Into    America    from    foreign 


countries,  and  they  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  as  we  import  more  shoes 
and  more  textiles  into  tills  country,  we 
put  American  workers  out  of  Jobs. 

I  have  agreed,  as  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  with  our  friends 
from  New  England  that  the  loss  of 
American  Joljs  is  a  real  threat,  one  that 
should  not  be  tolerated.  It  would  be  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  propose  and  to  enforce  meaningful 
quotas  on  the  flow  of  goods  that  can 
come  fi-om  foreign  countries  into  this 
great  American  market. 

Those  in  New  England,  while  they  ci-y 
out  loudly  for  the  support  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  protect  their  do- 
mestic todustries,  do  not  see  the  wisdom, 
or  at  least  thus  far  have  apparently 
failed  to  see  the  wisdom,  to  the  broad 
application  of  their  concern.  I  speak  be- 
cause my  State  of  Wyoming  is  very 
keenly  interested  in  the  possible  changes 
that  could  result  from  the  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the  task 
force  to  study  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program.  The  State  of  Wyoming  receives 
approximately  40  percent  of  all  of  the 
dollars  that  are  spent  for  education  from 
kindergarten  right  on  up  through  the 
advanced  degree  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming,  from  the  petroleum 
todustry. 

As  a  consequence,  I  hope  that  what 
has  been  said  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arizona  will  be  noted  and 
studied  carefully  by  the  Members  of  this 
body,  because  it  does  todeed  pose  a  very 
real  threat,  not  only  to  national  security, 
insofar  as  oil  is  concerned,  but  as  well 
to  our  industry,  to  American  Jobs,  to  tax 
revenues,  and  to  the  dollars  that  flow 
into  our  economy  from  the  oil  todustry. 
I  recently  found  some  figures  that 
make  comparisons  between  labor  costs  to 
this  coitotry  and  to  other  coimtries,  and 
I  thtok  it  would  be  well  worth  the  time 
required  for  Members  of  this  lx)dy  to 
ponder  the  significance  of  these  com- 
parisons. 

Compared  with  other  countries,  the 
cost  of  an  average  hour  of  labor  in  Japan 
is  the  lowest  among  the  principal  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  coimtries,  as  the 
following  figures  indicate.  While  Toyota's 
estimated  labor  cost  of  $1.40  per  hour  is 
about  one-quarter  the  average  labor  cost 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  not  much  be- 
low the  average  ccst  to  England.  For  to- 
stance,  in  the  automobile  todustry  to  the 
United  States  our  labor  cost  is  $5.31  an 
hour.  Let  that  cost  equal  100  percent. 
The  labor  cost  in  Germany  is  $2.20  per 
hour,  and  represents  only  41.4  percent  of 
the  cost  of  an  hour's  labor  to  America. 
The  cost  to  Mexico  is  $2.40  per  hour,  and 
is  only  38.4  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
labor  involved  to  productog  a  car  to  the 
United  States.  Australia  has  a  cost  of 
$1.92  an  hour,  which  is  36.2  percent  of 
the  cost  to  the  United  States. 

The  cost  in  the  United  Ktogdom,  $1.57 
per  hour,  Is  only  29.6  percent  of  the  U.S. 
cost.  Argentma's  cost,  $1.19  an  hour,  is 
22.4  percent  of  the  cost  to  the  United 
States.  The  cost  to  Italy,  $1.99  an  hour, 
represents  37.5  percent  of  the  cost  of 


the  same  type  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  And  to  Japan,  as  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, $1.40  per  hour  represents  only  26.4 
percent  of  the  cost  that  we  have  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  should  be 
apparent  to  everyone  that  this  is  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world  ttecause  peo- 
ple livtog  in  the  United  States  have  the 
highest  per  capita  tocome  to  be  found 
anywhere  to  the  world.  We  are  gotog  to 
compete,  and  we  have  competed  very 
successfully  with  other  countries,  and  I 
am  certain  that  American  todusti-y  can 
conttoue  to  compete,  provided  there  is 
some  protection — so  we  can  conttoue  to 
pay  3,  4.  or  5  times  as  much  per  hour  to 
our  workmen  as  foreign  countries  pay. 

It  is  this  that  concerns  me.  I  am  not 
saying  and  I  have  not  said  to  the  past 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  build  a  wall 
around  America  and  deny  any  foreign 
country  access  to  our  markets.  I  do  not 
say  that.  What  I  do  say  is  that  I  think 
that  American  manufacturing,  Ameri- 
can industry,  the  American  employer,  is 
entitled  to  reasonable  protection  lor  this 
market  that  he  has  helped  make — the 
great  American  market  that  it  is. 

By  that  I  mean  that  we  should  offer. 
I  believe,  if  we  are  to  give  the  proper 
encouragement  to  the  high  wages  we  pay 
to  America,  some  reasonable  protection 
to  the  people  who  pay  those  wages,  by 
seeing  that  the  imports  that  come  into 
the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tato  fixed  percentage  of  our  total  amoimt 
of  consumption  in  this  country.  I  think  it 
makes  sense,  Mr.  President,  to  say  to  the 
foreign  car  manufacturer,  first  of  all. 
"We  will  permit  a  reasonable  importa- 
tion of  your  products  toto  the  United 
States  if  you  will  accord  us  the  same 
privilege  into  your  country." 

Many  European  nations  have  very 
adroitly  circumvented  the  fact  that  we 
are  the  lowest  major  tariff  nation  to  the 
world  today.  They  say,  "We  do  not  charge 
tariffs  that  are  out  of  line  with  what  you 
charge  to  America."  That  may  be  tech- 
nically true,  but  it  should  not  go  un- 
noticed that  what  they  do  is  impress 
hidden  taxes  to  other  ways,  so  as  effec- 
tively to  preclude  or  to  exclude  the  sale 
abroad  of  American-made  products. 

On  many  European  roads,  there  is  a 
road  tax  that  applies  if  you  are  drivtog 
an  American-made  car;  and  while  they 
can  say  technically  that  they  do  not  have 
tariffs  which  are  out  of  Itoe  with  our 
American  tariffs,  the  imposition  of  such 
things  as  a'road  tax  very  effectively  keeps 
American-made  cars  off  the  highways  of 
many  Ehiropean  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  also  that  I  am  de- 
lighted that  we  are  able  to  live  as  well  as 
we  are  livtog  to  this  country.  I  hope  that 
the  true  tocome  of  American  employees 
can  go  higher  and  higher,  so  that  we 
may  all  enjoy  a  greater  measure  of  the 
fruits  of  this  good  counti-y  of  ours.  But 
if  we  are  to  do  that,  I  think  we  have  to 
have  the  protection  that  quotas  would 
give  us,  whether  they  are  applied  to 
shoes,  to  textiles,  to  oil,  to  automobiles, 
or  to  whatever  they  may  be  applied. 

Let  us  demonstrate  our  willingness  to 
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be  good  neighbors  with  other  countries. 
Let  us  demonstrate  that  in  like  measure 
mlth  their  willingness  to  pernxit  the  im- 
porution  of  our  products  into  their  coun- 
tiy.  But  let  us  not  be  so  foolhardy  as  to 
think  that  we  can  compete  with  tlie 
great  differences  that  exist  between 
American  wages  on  the  one  hand  and 
foreign  wages  on  the  other  by  saying. 
•Brin?  over  all  you  want.  Well  take 
every  bit  of  it.  There  will  not  be  quotas 
or  anything  else  app'led."  Let  us  impose 
quotas  so  as  to  protect  the  American  job- 
holders, so  as  to  protect  the  high  wages 
in  this  country  today,  so  as  to  protect 
our  American  economy,  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  do  for  aU  the  people  In  this 
country  those  things  that  are  possible 
only  if  we  are  able  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  living  we  have. 

Only  last  week.  President  Nixon  re- 
leased a  Usk  force  study  on  the  oil  im- 
port question  but  wisely  deferred  any  ac- 
tion that  would  further  open  the  gates  to 
a  flood  of  foreign  oil  that  could  soon  not 
only  wreck  our  domestic  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry but  would  also  leave  us  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Af- 
rican countries  that  control  a  large  part 
of  the  known  world  oil  reserves. 

Only  last  week,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the 
States  that  could  find  itself  cut  off  from 
such  imdependable  oil  sources,  rose  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  tell  the  story  of 
shoe  plant  closings  In  his  State  and  re- 
ductions m  the  shoe  industry  work  force. 
My  good  friend.  Senator  McIktyre,  said, 
and  I  quote: 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  note  theae  tmcta 
wtth  great  serloiisness.  One  of  Aiaertcas 
great  industries  la  t)etng  sorely  hurt.  There 
are  several  proposals  to  cut  back  this  ex- 
panding river  of  Imports.  If  we  do  not  move 
soon  the  dam  wiu  break  and  the  sboa  Indus- 
try may  well  be  drowned. 


And.  diutog  the  same  week,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
Senator  NsLsoit.  was  fighting  for  his 
State  against  mounting  cheese  Imports 
which  he  says  are  coming  into  this  coun- 
try over  and  above  agreed  quotas  and 
hurting  the  dairy  industry  in  his  SUte. 
Mr.  President,  we  produce  some  fine 
cheese  in  Wyoming,  and  I  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Wiscoiisin  and. 
also,  my  good  friends  from  New  Hamp- 
shire In  their  efforts  to  keep  Jot)s  from 
being  exported  to  those  countries  where 
labor  is  paid  only  a  fraction  of  what  our 
US.  workers  are  paid  lor  producing 
similar  products. 

Obviously,  the  American  constimer 
cannot  expect  American  Industry — oil. 
shoes,  automobiles,  dairy,  steel,  textiles, 
electronics — to  do  the  Impossible  which 
Is  to  sell  to  him  at  prices  that  would  be 
proflUble  only  if  Industry  paid  wages 
comparable  to  the  foreign  levels  I  have 
Just  quoted. 

American  consumers  hare  made  such 
wages  Illegal  and  Impossible  through 
their  elected  representatlTes  and  the 
minimum-wage  laws,  obligatory  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  other  lam  that  have 
been  f**"**^  dartng  the  years. 

Mr  Pxvildent.  I  am  a  firm  believer  In 
reciprocal  trade  but  a  $7  binion  balance- 


of-payments  deficit  last  year  and  a  con- 
tinuing flood  of  cheaply  produced  foreign 
Imports  that  are  disrupting  US.  industry 
and  displacing  U.S.  workers  is  not  what  I 
would  call  oeciprocal.  As  we  pursue  this 
liberal  foreign  trade  policy,  our  negoU- 
ators  would  do  well  to  consider  some  of 
the  facts  of  Ufe.  or  at  least,  the  facts  of 
hard-nosed  bargaining  with  some  traders 
who  are  expert  at  this  sort  of  thing. 

Before  bargaining  oft  what  little  pro- 
tective tariffs  or  quotas  we  have  left,  let 
them  study  some  statistics  and  back- 
ground of  comparative  US.  wage  levels 
and  the  U.S.  standard  of  living  as  com- 
pared with  the  countries  from  which 
these  Imports  are  coming. 

The  U.S.  consumer  and  those  who  rep- 
resent them  in  Congress  must  learn  to  act 
responsibly  and  to  forgo  their  inclina- 
tion to  eat  their  cake  and  still  have  it 
as  far  as  imports  are  concerned. 

And  those  who  advocate  control  of 
domestic  prices  by  a  rtood  of  cheaply 
produced  competitive  Imports  to  light 
inflation  may  well  have  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  the  massive  unemploy- 
ment that  will  surely  result. 

I  do  not  believe  President  Nixon  wants 
to  fight  inflation  that  way  and  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  he  refused  to  open  the 
floodgates  on  cheap  foreign  oil  and  I 
hope  he  will  direct  whatever  measures  are 
needed  to  restore  balance  to  imports  that 
are  injuring  other  domestic  Industries. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
the  very  worthwhile  address  he  has  de- 
livered this  morning. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  very  erudite  explana- 
tion of  what  is  happening  here  and  the 
great  threat  we  have  so  far  as  the  oil 
industry  is  concerned.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  the  Senate 
on  this  subject.  Certainly.  In  his  home 
SUte  he  has  a  tremendous  problem.  I 
know  that  what  he  is  doing  to  assure 
that  we  have  at  all  times  sufficient  petro- 
leum products  In  this  country.  Is  a  great 
contribution  to  our  Nation.  I  thank  him 
for  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  wish,  also,  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  an  Incisive,  an  Intelligent,  and  a  well- 
reasoned  presentation  of  a  delicate  and 
complex  subject.  This  business  of  ex- 
port-import balances,  controls,  and  reg- 
ulation is  one  in  which  emotions  run 
high  because,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
In  other  fields,  the  Appalachian  free 
trader  or  protectionists  grow  up  fre- 
quently without  any  basis  In  fact.  In 
fact,  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  an 
intelligent  Judgment  on  a  complex  mat- 
ter require  far.  far  more  analysis  than 
some  simple  labeling  of  a  person's  pos- 
ture or  position  in  this  field. 

I  am  especially  grateful,  therefore, 
that  the  Senator  has  gone  into  some  de- 
tail in  trying  to  analyze  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  United  SUtes  finds  Itself  to- 
day. 

Let  me  say  that  I  suppose  I  am  a  free 
trader.  I  hope  to  be  but.  by  the  same 


token,  I  have  a  great  basic  resistance  to 
the  constant  exportation  of  American 
jobs.  I  recall  that  on  many  occasions  in 
this  Chamber  and  off  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  our  late,  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Dlrksen.  used  to 
use  that  term  and  state  that  the  greatest 
consequence  of  today's  trades  policy  was 
to  export  the  jobs  of  Americans. 

Let  me  point  out.  too.  that  at  this 
particular  time  In  history  we  are  under- 
going evolutlonarj-  changes  that  may  in 
fact  someday  lead  us  to  the  place  where 
we  have  a  fairly  imlform  set  of  trade 
barriers  or  nonbarrlers,  so  that  some 
element  of  free  trading  will  be  not  only 
desirable,  as  It  is  patently  desirable  nov\ . 
but  also  obtainable  and  practical. 

It  strikes  me  as  being  foolhardy  to 
treat  this  problem  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
tectionism or  on  the  basis  of  free  trade 
without  looking  at  the  fact  that  now,  to- 
day, by  reason  of  Government  subsidies, 
by  reason  of  currency  restrictions,  by 
reason  of  credit  flow  restrictions,  by  rea- 
son of  wage-hour  requirements  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  by  reason  of 
restrlctiorw  on  capital  investment  or  the 
transfer  of  capital  assets,  and  by  reason 
of  varying  regxilations  relating  to  merger 
and  relating  to  the  consolidation  of  func- 
tions here  and  abroad  In  industrial  ac- 
tivity, it  is  impossible  to  look  at  a  par- 
ticular tariff  or  quota  or  restriction  and 
say  this  Is  or  is  not  in  furtherance  of 
free  trade,  real  or  mythical,  and  this  Is 
or  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  every- 
one concerned. 

There  really  is  no  such  thing  as  theo- 
retical academic  free  trade  in  the  world 

today. 

I  was  in  Japan  recently,  and  I  must 
say  that  that  country  is  one  of  the  great 
industrial  nations  of  the  world,  with  a 
magnificent  recovery  after  the  devasta- 
tion of  World  War  n.  Without  being 
unfair  or  supercritical  of  our  good  allj-, 
Japan  professes  to  be  a  great  exporting 
and  free  trading  nation;  but  I  found 
in  Japan,  in  speaking  to  business  lead- 
ers and  government  officials,  some  of  the 
most  rigid  restrictions  on  capital  invest- 
ment by  non-Japanese  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  saw  greater  restrictions  on  cur- 
rency flow  than  I  knew  existed  in  the 
world.  I  found,  in  a  word,  that  quotas 
and  tariffs  are  only  a  very  minute  part 
of  the  total  problem  of  the  obstruction 
of  free  trade  between  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  effect  frequently — and  I  do  not 
make  this  accusation  as  it  relates  to 
Japan — is  to  have  a  system  of  low  trade 
tariffs  or  even  quotas,  but  to  have  cur- 
rency and  credit  restrictions  that  abso- 
lutely make  it  impossible  to  trade  in 
certain  commodities  or  certain  fields  of 
endeavor  with  a  certain  country.  That 
Is  not  free  trade. 

Therefore,  I  OHnmend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  for  point- 
ing out  the  complexities  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  wish  to  i>olnt  out  that  we  had 
better  get  about  the  business  of  trying 
to  do  something  about  It,  because  the 
greatest  single  export  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  yet  American  Jobs;  but  U 
we  are  not  careful.  It  soon  may  be. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
becoming  quite  concerned  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  population  as  t)etween 
the  rural  areas  and  the  urban  areas;  the 
latter  now  contains  approximately  75 
percent  of  our  total  population.  With  that 
unbalanced  shift,  with  the  extreme  con- 
gestion it  has  produced  we  find  an  in- 
crease in  crime  and  all  of  the  many  prob- 
lems that  face  our  large  metropolitan 
areas.  We  find  an  increase  in  drugs  on 
the  part  of  the  young.  We  find  hunger, 
poverty  and  the  full  spectrum  of  socio- 
logical, and  other  difficulties  that  arise 
because  of  the  shift  In  population.  That 
shift  has  created  a  severe  population  im- 

I  have  thought  about  this  problem  at 
length  and  I  have  reviewed'  recent  stud- 
ies of  the  matter.  What  I  would  like  to 
see  is  a  shift  away  from  the  urban  areas 
back  to  the  rural  areas,  and  with  It  a  de- 
centralization of  industry,  that  will  first 
help  to  solve  at  least  in  part  the  problem 
of  population,  which  is  most  important 
and  which  wiU  become  increasingly 
significant  in  the  decades  ahead.  The 
population  of  our  Nation  alone  will  reach 
300  million  by  the  year  2000.  It  is  then 
estimated  that  about  80  percent  of  our 
people  will  live  in  urban  areas  unless  the 
trend  is  reversed. 

It  is  a  fact  that  30  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation occupies  98  percent  of  our  land.  It 
is  in  this  enormous  imbalance,  in  my 
judgment,  that  Is  found— as  I  indicat- 
ed— the  roots  of  the  misery  and  squalor 
that  have  come  to  characterize  our  larg- 
er cities.  Turning  the  human  tide  back 
from  the  megalopolis  to  the  countryside 
must  therefore  be  a  task  assigned  the 
highest  priority. 

Of  course,  at  the  national  level  there 
have  been  study  groups  and  hearings 
galore  on  this  subject.  In  1967,  President 
Johnson's  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Rural  Poverty  reported  on  "The  Peo- 
ple Left  Behind."  There  have  been  many 
hearings  here  in  the  Congress  on  popu- 
lation problems,  including  that  of  heavy 
migration  to  the  cities  from  nural  areas. 
The  UJB.  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  a 
"task  force"  which  told  us  all  about 
"Rural  Poverty  and  Regional  Progress 
in  an  Urban  Society."  Tlie  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergoverrmiental  Relations 
has  issued  a  report  on  "Urban  and  Rural 
America:  Policies  for  Future  Growth." 
There  is  even  a  White  House  Task  Force 
to  stimulate  rural  development.  I  must 
say  as  well  that  the  Senate  and  just  re- 
cently the  House  have  adopted  S.  2701, 
calling  for  a  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future.  That 
measure  is  now  at  the  desk  and  will  be 
called  up  for  final  clearance  tomorrow, 
I  am  happy  to  say. 

But  while  the  commissions  advise,  the 
hearings  hear,  the  savants  ponder,  and 
the  task  forces  task,  the  people  of  this 
country  need  some  action;  they  need  a 
bold  new  program  carefully  conceived 
and  designed  to  meet  the  problems  of 
population  which  in  the  final  analysis 
encompass  all  of  the  problems  of  peo- 
ple— the  enviromnent.  employment,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  all  the  rest. 


Any  such  program  must  Include  a  wide 
measure  of  consideration  for  urban/ 
rural  imbalance  of  today.  One  approach 
has  already  been  proposed  in  S.  15,  the 
rural  job  development  bill  submitted  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearsok).  Under  this  proposal  rural  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activities  would 
be  given  Federal  incentives  in  order  to 
create  Jobs  in  *iie  countryside  which  are 
badly  needed  and  needed  now.  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  long-standing  battle  in  behalf  of 
this  objective. 

Those  of  us  in  public  life  who  have 
always  prized  the  small  town  and  the 
countryside  as  a  potent  source  of  per- 
sonal and  national  strength  have  found 
recently  some  further  signs  of  encour- 
agement for  the  views  we  hold.  Not  long 
ago.  Mr.  James  Simdqulst.  a  former  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
now  a  senior  fellow  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution contributed  immensely  to  the 
understanding  of  the  rural/urban  bal- 
ance with  his  article  "Its  High  Time  for 
Americans  To  Disperse."  This  provoca- 
tive dissertation  first  appeared  in  the 
winter  issue  of  the  quarterly,  the  Public 
Interest,  and  was  reprinted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Sunday,  February  8. 

To  say  the  least  it  is  a  penetrating 
analysis.  It  has  occasioned  favorable 
comment  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It 
demonstrates  clearly  the  cause-and-ef- 
fect  phenomenon  that  exists  between 
our  deep  and  growing  urban  crisis  and 
the  great  losses  suffered  by  our  rural 
areas. 

There  is  nothing  essentially  new  about 
this  problem  of  a  rural/iu-ban  imbalance. 
Its  roots  go  back  a  good  many  years  as 
expressed  in  the  lyrics  of  the  old  song, 
"How  Ya  Gonna  Keep  Them  Down  on 
the  Farm?"  The  answer  to  that  question 
asked  about  the  Doughbqys  of  some  50 
years  ago  lies  in  our  ability  now  to  make 
attractive    those    less    populated    rural 
areas  that,  for  whatever  reason  up  to 
now,  have  only  encouraged  migration. 
In  the  past,  I  regret  to  say,  the  matter 
too  often  was  addressed  to  little  or  no 
avail.  It  is  about  time  that  we  focus  at 
length  and  with  a  deep  commitment  on 
the  need  for  rural  Improvement  and  on 
a  natiorud  policy  for  balanced  living.  Vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  the  lurban  crisis — 
poverty  and  welfare,  employment  and 
crime,  housing  and  health — can  be  linked 
directly   to    the   migration   from    rural 
America.  To  state  It  simply:  Too  many 
people  live  within  too  little  space.  That 
is  the  problem  and  it  Is  an  old  story. 
Overcrowded  cities  have  bred  everything 
from  riots  to  relief,  from  pollution  to 
probation,  from  transit  breakdowns  to 
training  the  unemployed.  The  crowded 
and  congested  living  areas  are  simply 
becoming  uninhabitable. 

The  case  for  the  town  and  the  small 
city,  long  suppressed  by  the  clangorous 
Importunings  of  megalopolis,  was  per- 
suasively stated  in  two  Important  studies. 
The  National  Committee  on  Urban 
Orowtli  Policy  issued  its  report  last  May. 
More  recently,  totensive  research  was 
conducted  by  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Local  Government  at  St.  John's  Uni- 


versity, near  St.  CToud.  Minn.-perhaps 
the  only  research  center  in  the  comitry 
that  devotes  its  attention  solely  to  cAUes 
writh   populations   between   10.000    and 

50,000.  ,  ,. 

In  sum  those  studies  caU  for  soluUons, 
solutions  that  Include  rural  industrial- 
ization, the  relocation  of  installations  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments,  the 
development  of  outdoor  recreational  fa- 
clUties,  a  revitalized  agriculture,  im- 
proved rural  education,  and  preferred 
Federal  loans— loans  for  rural  water 
supplies,  waste  disposal  systems,  for  elec- 
tric power  and  for  overall  economic  de- 
velopment. ,  . 

It  has  been  said  that  no  city  can  claim 
that  the  situation  tomorrow  will  be  any 
better  than  it  is  today.  M  that  is  the  case 
then  the  ultimate  solution  may  lie  not 
in  the  investment  made  In  the  city  itself 
but  rather  in  the  application  of  our  re- 
sources outside  the  big  cities— in  the 
towns  and  smaUer  ciUes  and  in  the  coun- 
tryside. It  is  indeed  time  for  Americans 
to  disperse.  It  is  high  time  that  we  make 
it  possible. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Mr.  Sundquist  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  CBS  News  has  been  examining  the 
environmental  crisis,  and  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  number  of 
commentaries  by  Mr.  Sevareid,  Mr.  Cron- 
kite  and  others  who  have  participated 
and'wUl  participate  in  this  series  of  tele- 
vision broadcasts  having  to  do  with  the 
enviromnent  and  the  dangers  which  con- 
front us— which,  of  course,  includes  pop- 
ulation control— be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


It's  high  Time  for  Americans  To  Disperse 
(By  James  L.  Sundquist) 

By  the  end  of  this  century.  100  million 
people  will  be  added  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  That  Is  as  many  people  as  now 
Uve  In  Britain  and  Prance  combined.  Where 
shall  they  Uve? 

If  present  trends  continue — if  they  are  al- 
lowed, that  Is,  to  continue — most  of  the  300 
mlUlo'n  Americans  of  the  year  2000  wlU  be 
concentrated  on  a  very  smaU  proportion  of 
the  Nation's  land  area.  Projections  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  place  60  per  cent  of 
the  country's  population— or  187  mlUlon  per- 
sons—In just  four  huge  wban  agglomera- 
tions. 

One  continuous  strip  of  cities,  containing 
68  miUion  people,  wUl  extend  500  miles  down 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  from  north  of  Boston 
to  south  of  Washington.  Another,  with  61 
mlUlon,  win  run  from  Utica,  N.T.  along  the 
base  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  as  Green  Bay, 
Wis  Some  44  mUUon  persons  wlU  Uve  on  a 
Pacific  strip  between  tHe  San  Pranclaco  Bay 
area  and  the  Mexican  border.  A  fourth  ag- 
glomeration, wtth  14  mlUlon,  wlU  extend 
along  the  Plorida  East  Coast  from  Jackson- 
vUle  to  Miami  and  across  the  peninsula  to 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Most  of  the  remaining  40  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans will  live  in  urban  concentrations,  too — 
and  big  ones.  In  this  decade,  the  large  con- 
oentrattons  have  been  growing  faatest;  met- 
ropoUtan  areas  over  150,000  grew  farter  than 
the  national  average  of  9.8  per  cent  between 
1960  and  19«6  whUe  the  snaller  arMS  grew 
more  slowly. 

These  trends,  continued  for  the  next  three 
decades,  would  place  77  percent  of  the  com- 
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Ing  300  million  Americans  on  11  per  cent  of 
tn«  land  (excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii). 
Only  la  per  cent  of  the  population  would  be 
outside  urban  areas  of  100.000  or  more  pop- 
ulation. Is  this  the  way  we  want  to  live? 

Two  questions  are  presented.  The  first  per- 
tains to  regional  balance.  Is  it  desirable  tiiat 
population  be  massed  In  a  few  enormous 
■megalopollsea  •  along  the  seacoasts  and  lake- 
shores?  The  second  relates  to  rural-urban 
balance  (or.  more  acciu^tely.  the  balance  be- 
tween metropolitan  and  nonmetropolltan 
areas) .  Is  It  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  coun- 
try and  Its  people,  to  continue  indeflnltely 
the  depopulation  of  rural  and  small-town 
America  and  the  building  of  ever  bigger 
metropolitan  complexes.  In  whatever  region? 
roacco  micbation 
In  short,  the  300  million  can  be  highly 
concentrated  in  a  few  "megalopolises."  or 
they  can  be  distributed  more  evenly  as  among 
regions  and  dispersed  In  a  more  nearly  bal- 
anced way  among  large  metropolitan  areas, 
middle-sized  cities  and  thriving  small  towns 
and  villages.  Which  do  we  want? 

How  each  family  Uvea  Is  profoundly  in- 
fluenced, even  controlled,  by  the  size  of  the 
population  cluster  In  which  It  Is  embedded. 
The  degree  to  which  population  Is  massed 
determines  the  amenity  and  congeniality  of 
the  whole  environment  In  which  aduiu  and 
children  live  and  grow  and  work.  It  affects 
their  personal  efflclency.  their  sense  of  com- 
munity their  feelings  about  the  relationship 
between  man  and  nature,  their  Individual 
and  coUecUve  outlooks  on  the  world. 

The  Impact  of  size  Is  most  emphatic  on 
the  lives  of  the  ghetto  dwellers  of  the  great 
ciUes  of  course,  but  no  one  In  a  megalopoUs 
is  Immune  The  resident  of  Scarsdale  or  Win- 
netka  U  not  wholly  spared  the  stresses  of  big 
city  Ufe;  the  larger  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  greater  the  strains  and  Irritations  of  com- 
muting and  the  more  Inevitable  that  the 
environmental  polluUon  that  arises  from 
population  concentration  will  affect  the  moat 
Idyllic  suburbe.  too. 

In  any  case,  the  desirability  of  population 
concentration  must  be  measured  by  its  con- 
sequences for  the  majority  of  families  who 
live  at  near-average  or  Ijelow-average  levels, 
not  upon  the  few  who  can  insulate  them- 
selves In  poUttcal  and  social  enclaves. 

So  the  quesUon  Is.  what  kind  of  environ- 
ment do  we  want  to  build?  The  nation, 
through  lu  government,  has  established 
policies  on  matters  of  far  less  crucial  Import, 
yet  the  extent  to  which  the  country's  popu- 
lation wUl  be  concentrated  remains  essen- 
tially lalasez-falre. 

That  would  be  all  right,  perhaps.  U  by 
laissez-faire  one  meant  free  choice  by  the 
individuals  and  the  families  that  make  up 
the  population.  But  It  U  far  from  that.  The 
movement  of  people  from  smaller  to  larger 
places  It.  to  a  large  extent  though  no  one 
Itnows  the  exact  proportloiu.  involuntary, 
forced  mlgraUon. 

Toung  people  going  freely  to  the  cities  In 
search  of  adventure  and  opportunity  make 
up  part  of  the  migrant  flow,  but  only  part; 
among  the  rest  are  millions  of  uprooted,  dis- 
placed families  who  have  little  desire,  and 
less  preparation,  for  life  in  large  cities  and 
whose  desUnaUon  Is  often  Inevitably  the  city 
slums  These  displaced  families  are  simply 
forced  Into  the  migration  stream  by  eco- 
nomic forces  they  cannot  control. 

The  spatial  distribution  of  popuUtlon  Is 
determined,  of  course,  by  the  distribution 
of  Jobs.  With  the  exception  of  the  limited 
numbers  of  the  self-employed  and  the  re- 
tired, people  are  not  in  reality  free  to  lire 
Just  anywhere.  The  yast  majority  are  em- 
ployees who  must  lire  where  there  are  Jobs, 
and  the  locaUon  of  Jobs  U  not  their  choice. 
The  concentraUon  of  the  country's  popula- 


tion Is  the  result  of  employer-created  Job 
patterns  that  the  people  have  had  to  follow. 
For  the  most  part,  employers  have  not  been 
free  to  create  Jobs  Just  anywhere,  either. 
They  have  been  twund  by  conslderatlona  of 
economic  efflclency — the  locaUon  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  markets,  the  transporUtion  coat 
differentials  of  alternative  locaUons.  etc.  As 
a  result,  the  basic  pattern  of  population  dis- 
tribution has  been  designed  by  the  play  of 
economic  forces,  not  by  men  acting  ration- 
ally as  environmental  architects:  events  have 
been  In  the  saddle  once  again. 

Even  In  the  absence  of  quantified  evi- 
dence. It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  our 
laregst  urban  concentration*  have  grown 
well  beyond  the  point  at  which  disecono- 
mies of  scale  begin  to  show.  The  costs  of 
moving  people  and  things  within  large 
metropoliun  areas  are  demonstrably  greater 
than  the  costs  of  moving  them  in  smaller 
population  centers.  Commuting  distances  are 
obviously  longer,  the  time  loss  greater,  the 
costs  higher.  The  flight  of  industry  from 
central  cities  to  the  suburbs  Is  a  reflection. 
In  part,  of  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and 
within  congested  areas. 

The  cost  of  urban  freeway  construction 
varies  directly  with  the  population  density 
of  the  areas  affected,  and  subway  systems  are 
an  enormous  expense  that  only  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  require.  Such  municipal 
functions  as  water  supply  and  sewage  and 
solid  waste  disposal  are  probably  also  sub- 
ject to  diseconomies  of  scale,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  water  and  the  waste  must 
be  carried  over  longer  distances  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  example  had  contemplated  dis- 
patching a  70-car  train  daily  to  carry  lu  solid 
waste  over  300  miles  into  the  mountains  on 
the  Nevada-California  border. 


C08TLT    CaUELTteS 

The  diseconomies  are  ultimately  measur- 
able, at  least  in  theory,  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Other  disadvantages  of  scale  are  less  measur- 
able but  no  less  real.  Air  pollution,  for 
example.  Is  a  function  of  the  dense  con- 
centration of  automobiles  Similarly,  water 
pollution  Is  more  amenable  to  control  In 
areas  where  population  Is  dispersed:  there, 
given  the  will,  the  way  Is  at  least  available. 

One  other  factor  that  must  be  considered 
In  any  calculation  of  costs  and  beneflu  of 
urbanization  U  the  social  and  economic  cost 
of  migration  Itaelf.  To  decide  which  new 
plant  location  Is  really  most  efficient,  it  is 
not  enough  to  measure  only  the  building 
and  operating  costs  of  the  plant,  although 
that  has  t>een  the  sole  criterion  of  our  lais- 
sez-faire philosophy. 

There  are  enormous  costs,  as  well  as  ap- 
palling cruelties.  In  the  forced  displacement 
and  migration  of  populations,  whether  It  be 
Negroes  from  the  South,  mountaineers  from 
Appalachia  or  small  businessmen  from  the 
declining  regions  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
Midwest.  (In  the  lB50s.  more  than  half  of 
America's  counties  suffered  a  net  loas  of 
population.) 

Families  lose  their  homes  and  savings  and 
equities  and  property  values  along  with  their 
most  deeply  cherished  associations;  com- 
munities lose  their  tax  base  for  public  serv- 
ices: community  Institutions  wither  Some 
of  the  migrants  are  too  Ill-prepared,  too  sick 
or  too  poor  to  adjust  to  city  life  successfully: 
many  of  them  wind  up  on  welfare,  and  they 
burden  every  kind  of  institution. 

Yet  these  costs  and  losses  are  not  borne 
by  the  industry  locating  the  plant,  but  by 
r^ople  and  communlUea.  thereby  entering  no 
ones  cost-benefit  equation,  no  ones  compu- 
tations of  efficiency.  If  they  did  so  enter, 
then  calculations  of  simple  efflclency  would 
no  doubt  show,  that  as  a  general  rule.  It  U 
far  more  economical  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  wb<Me  society  to  create  new  economic 


opportunities  where  the  people  are  rather 
than  allow  existing  communities  to  die  while 
building  other  whole  communities  from  the 
ground  up  In  the  name  of  "economic  ef- 
ficiency " 

Moving  from  the  physical  to  the  social  en- 
vironment, hard  data  on  disadvantages  of 
scale  are  even  more  dlfflcult  to  come  by.  Yet 
we  know  that  as  population  In  general  U 
concentrated,  so  U  poverty  (large  ghettos  ex- 
ist only  In  large  urban  concentrations)  and 
crime,  drug  addiction,  family  breakdown  and 
every  other  form  of  social  pathology.  It  may 
be  specious  to  argue  that  rural  poverty  Is 
better  than  urban  poverty  when  both  are 
bad  enough,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
social  evils  associated  with  poverty  tend  to 
be  mutually  reinforcing  when  the  poor  are 
herded  together  In  concentrated  massea — as 
studies  of  public  housing  populations,  for 
example,  have  clearly  shown. 

Racial  tension  and  rioting  are  not  limited 
to  big  cities,  to  be  sure,  but  lu  their  most 
terrifying  aspects  they  seem  to  be.  Perhaps 
most  Important  of  all,  the  problem  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  of  the 
urban  poor  appears  all  but  insoluble  In  the 
largest  urban  complexes  because  transporta- 
tion systems  Just  cannot  economically  link 
the  Inner  cities  where  the  poor  live  with 
the  scattered  suburban  sites  where  the  new 
Jobs  are  being  created.  In  smaller  places,  by 
contrast,  people  can  even  walk  to  work. 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  Is  not  hard  to 
accept  as  a  hypothesis,  at  least,  that  our 
largest  metropolitan  agglomerations  are  less 
governable,  leas  livable  and  econonUcally  less 
sound  than  smaller  urban  centers.  Moreover, 
what  little  evidence  Is  available  suggesU  that 
people  do  not  like  to  live  In  unllvable  places: 
they  are  there.  In  substantial  proportion, 
against  their  will.  A  Oallup  poll  In  1966 
showed  that  66  per  cent  of  Americans  would 
choose  a  rural  life.  If  they  were  free  to 
choose,  only  18  per  cent  a  city  and  25  per 
cent  a  suburb. 
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rausTBATCO  racEMAN 
Over  the  last  decade,  only  one  leading  fig- 
ure in  public  Ufe  has  made  It  his  mission 
to  sound  the  alarm  on  the  question  of  pop- 
ulation distribution  policy.  That  was  the 
recent  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman.  For  the  whole  of  his  eight  years 
In  offlce,  he  led  a  personal  cr\isade  for  what 
he  Initially  called  "rural  areas  development'^ 
and  later  came  to  call  "rural-urban  balance." 
Before  a  House  subcommittee  In  1B67,  he 
said,  "I  say  It  U  folly  to  sUck  up  three- 
quarters  of  our  people  In  the  suffocating 
steel  and  concrete  storage  bins  of  the  city 
while  a  figurative  handful  of  our  fellow 
citizens  rattle  tapped  resources  and  empty 
dreams'  And  then  he  got  carried  away:  "The 
whiplash  of  economic  necessity  which  to- 
day relentlessly  drives  desperate  people  into 
our  huge  cities  must  be  lifted  from  the 
bleeding  back  of  rural  America." 

Freeman's  metaphors  could  be  excused: 
no  one  Ustened  to  all  hU  years  of  sober  pleas 
and  reasoned  argument.  True,  President 
Johnson  gave  him  moral  support  and  him- 
self made  a  speech  or  two  on  rural  develop- 
ment and  sent  Congress  some  minor  meas- 
ures, but  the  subject  remained  low  on  the 
President's  priority  Ust. 

As  for  the  congressional  committees  on 
agriculture,  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  Uke  some  leadership.  Freeman  could  not 
eyen  get  them  to  set  up  active  subcommit- 
tees to  consider  rural  development. 

The  naUon's  Intellectual  community,  In- 
iot*x  as  It  was  aware  of  the  Freeman  thesis, 
treated  It  with  a  disdain  that  blended  Into 
outright  hostlUty.  A  composite  ylew  of  the 
urban  Intelligentsia  toward  rural  Amertca 
can  be  portrayed,  with  a  touch  of  caricature, 
something  like  this: 


CuIturaUy,  the  dUee  have  a  monopoly, 
and  have  had  since  the  Age  of  Perlclea.  UitMua 
means  urbane:  rural  means  rustic.  The  thea- 
ter, the  concert  haU,  the  muaeum  are  exeln- 
slvely  urban  Institutions;  the  countryalda 
cannot  produce  the  higher  culture,  tuod  tboee 
who  Insist  on  Uvlng  there  are,  by  definition, 
both  culturally  unrefined  and,  what  la  worse, 
content  to  remain  so. 

Economically,  rural  America  Is  destined 
for  decay:  the  economic  forces  that  btait  the 
cities  are  too  powerful  to  be  reversed,  even 
If  It  were  desirable  to  do  so.  Freeman's  "back 
to  the  farm"  movement  (which,  for  the  rec- 
ord. Is  not  what  It  was)  Is  romanUc  nonsense 
that  files  In  the  face  of  every  economic 
reality. 

Sociologically,  rural  America  Is  a  back- 
water populated  by  misshapen  characters  out 
of  Faulkner,  given  to  choosing  as  their  lead- 
ers men  like  George  Wallace  and  Lester  Mad- 
dox  and  to  hunting  down  dvU  rights  vrorkera 
and  Interring  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tallahoga  River.  PoUtlcaUy.  It  U  ttme  that 
rural  America  got  Its  oomeuppance;  the 
farmer*  have  been  exploiting  the  cities  far 
too  long  through  outrageous  programs  that 
pay  them  enormous  suheldlos  to  cut  produc- 
tion while  the  urban  poor — and  the  rural 
poor  as  well — go  hungry. 

Let  the  land-grant  collegae — the  "cow  col- 
leges." that  Is — worry  about  the  Podunks  and 
the  hicks  and  hayaeeds  who  live  there;  we 
are  an  urban  nation  now. 

XNTKLLXCrUALS  KECOMSmXaiNO 

This  plcttire  of  the  rural  areas  la  not.  un- 
fortunately, wholly  uiu^lated  to  reality.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  rural  areac  of  the  ootintry 
are  disadvantaged  In  many  waya:  they  are 
culturally  isolated  (although  their  isolation 
has  been  drastically  reduced  by  television 
and  good  roads);  they  have  declined  eco- 
nomically; their  governmental  and  social  in- 
stitutions are  often  primitive  and  backward; 
racial  exploitation  Is  rife. 

But  the  dtles  are  not  aU  that  superior. 
There  U  truth,  too.  In  Freeman's  counter- 
portrait  of  big  cities  as  places  of  "congestion 
and  confusion,  crime  and  cbaoa.  polluted  air 
and  dirty  water,  overcrowded  schools  and 
jobless  ghettoa,  racial  unrast  .  .  .  and  riots 
In  the  streets." 

But  there  are  signs  now  that  the  Intellec- 
tual world  may  at  last  be  rediscovering  rural 
and  small  town  America  and  looking  with 
freah  eyes  upon  the  problem  of  rural-urban 
balance.  Like  ao  many  other  trends  of  cur- 
rent history,  this  one  was  set  In  motion  in 
Atigust,  IMS — In  Watts. 

The  analysts  of  that  explosion,  and  those 
which  followed,  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
problems  they  called  urban  had  rural  roots. 
"We're  being  overwhelmed!"  cried  the  ur- 
banists.  "Stop  the  migration.  Get  these  peo- 
ple off  otir  backs !" 

So  the  rural  and  the  urban  Interest  may 
have  converged,  finally,  and  It  to  out  of  such 
convergence  that  effective  political  ooalitions 
are  born  and  problems  attain  their  place  on 
the  national  agenda.  The  prospects  for  such 
a  coalition  are  expressed  most  sharply  In,  of 
aU  places,  the  1068  Republican  pUtform. 

"Success  arltb  urban  problems  requires  ac- 
celeration of  rural  development  In  order  to 
stem  the  flow  of  people  from  the  countryside 
to  the  city,"  reads  the  OOP's  plank.  The 
language  Is  not  without  Irony  for  the  party  of 
small  town  America  and  the  party  that  en- 
acted the  Homestead  Act.  The  subject  Is 
treated  under  the  heading  "Crisis  in  the 
Cities";  rural  development  should  be  ac- 
celerated because  the  problems  of  the  big 
cities,  where  the  Democrats  live,  must  be 
solved. 

The  leadership  for  a  rural  development 
coalition,  also  ironically.  Will  have  to  come 
from  those  very  dtlea.  Oroupa  with  nameB 


Uke  the  XTitMa  Coalition,  the  Urban  Institute 
f,nA  the  ITrbaii  liaague  will  have  to  asiniiTiw 
the  burden  of  vrorrylng  about  rural  America 
beeanaa  there  la  no  rural  eoaUtlon,  no  rural 
InsUtute,  no  rural  league.  ^ 

Nobody  baa  ever  organised  to  speak  fot- 
rural  and  amaU  town  people  in  the  nation's 
counciU  as  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  say,  ai>d  the  Urban  Coalition  speak 
for  dty  people.  Farm  groupa  exist,  to  be 
sure,  but  their  Interest  Is  the  economic  Inter- 
est of  famkers  as  producers,  and  moat  rural 
Americans — whatever  the  definition  of  the 
word  "rural"— are  not  farmers  but  small 
town  and  small  city  dwellers.  And  they  are 
not  organized  at  all. 

When  rural  America  U  saved.  It  Is  clear.  It 
win  be  lor  the  wrong  reasons  and  under  the 
wrong  leadership.  But  that  U  better  than  not 
being  saved  at  all. 

We  can  begin  by  defining  one  objective — 
to  bring  to  a  halt,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all 
involuntary  migration.  The  purpose  of  gov- 
ernmental policy,  then,  would  be  to  permit 
people  to  live  and  work  where  they  want  to 
Uve  and  work;  If  they  prefer  to  move  to  the 
big  city,  well  and  good,  but  If  they  want  to 
remain  where  they  are,  the  objective  should 
be  to  bring  the  Jobs  to  them. 

The  proposal  will  be  confronted  at  once  by 
the  objection  that  some  rtiral  areas  are  too 
remote,  too  backward  to  be  salvageable  In 
any  circumstances — that  no  matter  how 
much  they  are  subsidized,  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  economic  opportunity.  I  hide 
behind  the  qualifying  phrase;  forced  migra- 
tion should  be  brought  "as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble" to  a  halt,  and  where  a  rural  community 
lies  beyond  the  possibility  of  redevelopment 
(the  Appalachian  "head  of  the  hollow  "  com- 
munities come  to  mind)  then  It  is  by  defini- 
tion impossible  to  help. 

However,  the  number  of  people  living  In 
such  communities  Is  far  smaller  than  is 
usually  believed,  if  one  understands  that  the 
Jobs  to  be  provided  need  only  be  near,  not  at, 
the  community  concerned.  Commutation  is  a 
fact  of  Ufe  In  this  automobUe  age  In  rural 
areas  as  well  as  on  Long  Island,  and  rural 
people  commonly  travd  dally  to  Jobs  within 
a  radius  of  25  to  50  miles.  Circles  with  25- 
mlle  radii  drawn  around  small  cities  that 
have  a  proven  economic  potential — ^proven 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  growing  now — cover 
the  vast  majority  of  the  country's  rural  pop- 
ulation east  of  the  high  plains,  and  U  the 
circles  are  extended  to  50-mlle  radU,  they 
blanket  almost  the  whole  coimtry  but  for  a 
few  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  western 
mountains  and  the  plains. 

A  population  distribution  policy,  then, 
would  seek  to  encourage  an  accelerated  rate 
of  growth  In  the  smaUer  natural  economic 
centers  of  the  country's  less  densely  popu- 
lated regions.  To  effectuate  such  a  policy,  the 
present  approaches  would  have  to  be  extended 
In  both  breadth  and  depth. 

First,  they  would  need  to  be  expanded  be- 
yond Appalachia  and  the  other  presently  rec- 
ognized redevelopment  areas  to  cover  all 
areas  that  are  sources  of  out-mlgratlon.  Sec- 
ond, they  would  need  to  be  greatly  Improved 
In  potency  so  that  they  have  a  decisive  Im- 
pact upon  the  migration  stream. 

Present  federal  programs  are  limited  to 
public  Investment — ^roads,  hospitals,  voca- 
tional training  schools  and  so  on — ^to 
atrengthen  the  "Infrastruottire"  of  the  non- 
metropolitan  are«u,  and  loans  and  loan 
guaranteea  to  encourage  private  investment. 
To  these  would  have  to  be  added  the  policy 
Instrument  of  tax  Incentives  that  has  proved 
■o  effective  In  stimulating  and  channeling 
Investment  both  for  war  production  and  for 
peacetime  economic  growth.  If  an  extra  In- 
vestment tax  credit  were  available  for  de- 
fined types  of  new  Industry  located  In  tbe 
places  where  Uie  national  population  dtetrl- 


butlon  poUcy  caUed  for  It  to  l>e  located,  then 
Jobs  would  be  created  where  the  people  are 
rather  than  ip  places  to  which  they  have  to 
migrate. 

warriNC  the  lancuscb 

The  rub  will  come,  of  course,  when  Con- 
gress begins  to  write  the  language  defining 
exactly  the  places  eUglble  for  benefits. 
Growth  centers  that  serve  areas  of  out- 
mlgratlon  vTOuld  have  to  be  Included  among 
the  Ijenefidartes  even  though  the  centers 
themselves  were  areas  of  In-migratlon.  But 
only  up  to  a  certain  point.  A  cutoff  popuU- 
tlon figure  would  have  to  be  established  at 
the  point  where  a  growth  center  Is  con- 
sidered to  have  grown  large  enough,  or 
at  least  to  be  able  to  attain  Its  further  growth 
under  Its  own  power. 

But  given  the  old-fashioned  boaster  psy- 
chology that  still  conditions  the  thinking  of 
the  leadership  of  even  the  largest  cities.  Con- 
gress will  find  it  difficult  to  designate  any 
area,  even  the  New  York  City  are*,  as  one 
that  is  destined— If  national  policy  can  bring 
It  about — to  stop  growing.  To  moat  onnmu- 
nlty  InfluentlalB,  bigger  and  bigger  stUl  mean 
greater  and  gi-eaier  and  richer  and  richer.  A 
population  distribution  policy  may  therefore 
ultimately  have  to  await  a  major  shift  in  the 
national  psychology. 

CBS    News    ExAiHNES    "The    KKViBowisEirr 
Cbusabe'"  FEBauAKT  24;  Takes  a  Look  at 
Amebxca's   Gaowmc   Awaeeness   or  Dan- 
cEBs  AWD  What   the   ADMDfisraATioK   Is 
DoiMO  To  Cms  PoixtrnoN 
"The  Environment  Crusade,"  a  look  at  the 
growing  awareness  among  America's  youth 
of  the  dangers  of  environmental  poUution 
and  an  examination  of  what  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration la  doing  to  combat  pollution, 
win  be  broadcast  as  a  CBS  News  Special  Re- 
port Tuesday.  Feb.  24  (10:00-10:30  PM,  EST 
in    some    areas;    10:30-11:00    PM,    EST    in 
others)  In  color  on  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work.  , ,. 

CBS  News  Correspondent  Walter  Cronkite 
win  anchor  the  broadcast.  Correspondents 
Roger  Mudd  and  David  Culhane  will  be  the 
reporters.  Ernest  Lelser  Is  executive  producer 
of  "The  Environment  Crusade." 

"There  Is  no  question  but  what  young 
people  today  have  suddenly  become  aware 
of  poUutlon  of  this  planet  which  ttey  will 
Inherit,"  says  Lelser.  "And  President  Nixon 
also  has  recently  Indicated  his  concern.  That 
leaves  two  questions  which  the  broadcast 
win  attempt  to  answer:  one.  Is  this  Just  an- 
other passing  fad  among  yoimg  people,  to 
be  dropped  next  season  for  another  'cause'? 
And  two,  is  there  a  discrepancy  between  what 
the  Administration  says  about  poUution  and 
what  it  does?" 

The  broadcast  wlU  report  student  prepa- 
rations for  April  22.  designated  by  them  as 
"Earth  Day,"  a  day  of  protest  and  "teach- 
ins"  against  poUution.  Ecologlsts  Barry 
Commoner  and  Paul  Ehrllch,  author  of  "The 
Population  Bomb,"  will  comment  on  the 
futiu*  if  poUution  is  not  ctubed. 

Russell  Train,  newly  apfKilnted  chairman 
of  the  President's  CouncU  on  Envirorunental 
QuaUty,  and  Senators  Gaylord  Nelson  (D., 
Wis.)  and  Edmund  Muskie  (D..  Me.)  are 
among  thoae  who  wlU  also  be  Interviewed 
on  tbe  broadcast. 

Bernard  Blmbaum  and  PbiUp  Scheffler  are 
producers  of  "The  Environment  Crusade." 

CBS  EvENDJC  News  WrrH  Waltek  Ceonkite 
CaomtTTE.  The  symbol  you  see  behind  me — 
the  world  in  our  hand — wUl  become  increas- 
ingly familiar  on  this  program  In  coming 
months.  For  beginning  tonight,  and  perhaps 
continuing  as  kng  as  we  have  the  air  to 
breathe,  we  are  going  to  report  regularly 
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berw  the  greateet  battle  man  has  ever  wac«d. 
a  true  batUe  for  survival,  uhe  battle — to  put 
It  crudely,  but  accurately— to  keep  our  heads 
above  the  rising  tide  or  our  own  garbag*. 

The  sUkes  In  this  battle  ar«  far  greater 
than  any  other  we  have  ever  fought.  To  lose 
this  one  Is  to  lose  the  planet  earth,  and  as 
of  this  moment,  we  are  losing — decisively. 

Like  all  battles  In  progress,  the  acUoa  U 
confusing.  Our  hope  with  this  series  U  to 
clear  up  sotne  of  the  confusion.  Certainly  we 
have  a  right  to  our  confusion;  a.e  sclentlsu 
themselves  disagree  on  the  schedule  of  dU- 
aster.  Each  specialist  counts  the  time  to 
his  own  special  catastrophe.  But  we  found 
r  1  one  scientist  who  disagreed  that  some 
disaster  portends,  and  generjllst  Lamont 
Cole,  one  of  the  earliest  voices  crying  In  this 
wlldemees,  drew  up  for  producer  Ron  Bonn 
a  whole  range  of  ugly  possibilities 

CoLX.  I  would  be  very  sxirprlsed  If  there  Is 
not  a  worldwide  food  crisis  within  the  next 
ten  to  15  years  But  the  sad  thing  here  Is 
that  we  could  make  the  earth  uninhabitable 
and  not  realize  it  for  perhaps  25  or  30  ye.irs. 
We  oould  h*ve  released  some  chemical  that 
could  poison  the  marine  vital  plankton, 
which  would  mean  that  we  would  eventually 
start  running  out  of  oxygen,  or  we  oould  be 
doing  so  much  genetic  damage  to  the  human 
population  that  a  few  generaUons  hence  the 
offspring  won't  be  viable,  and  in  neither  case 
would  we  know  that  wed  done  this  until 
long  after  It  was  too  late  to  turn  back. 
Bonn.  It  could  already  have  happened? 
Colt.  It  could  already  have  happened. 
CaoNKrrE.  In  thta  first  report,  we  will  try 
to  suggest,  at  least,  the  enormous  scope  of 
the  poUuUon  problem  alone,  and  the  stai 
undreamed  of  difficulty  of  any  significant 
cleanup. 

Every  year  In  America,  cur  power  plants 
pour  Into  our  skies  more  than  800  million 
tons — that's  tons — of  carbou  dioxide. 

In  those  reports  you'll  hear  from  scientUU 
who  suspect  that  carbon  dioxide  can  turn 
the  planet  Into  a  kind  of  greenhouse,  sealing 
in  heat  so  that  temperatures  gradually  rise, 
until  the  polar  Icecaps  melt  and  our  pleasant 
lands   vanish   bei»eath   a   new   deluge. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  pouring  out 
ground-up  solids — in  other  words,  dust — at 
the  rate  of  alntost  ten  million  tons  a  year. 
You  will  hear  from  meteorologists  who  fear 
that  the  dust  already  Is  filtering  out  too  much 
sunlight,  so  that  the  world's  temperature  haa 
already  started  down,  toward  a  new  Ice  age. 
We'll  see  this  frightening  pattern  again 
and  again — a  science  so  far  behind  technol- 
ogy that  It  can't  even  predict  which  of  two 
opposite  catastrophes  wlU  occur.  Yet  our  so- 
ciety, obsessed  with  short  term  gains  and 
groos  national  product,  continues  on  course — 
all  of  us  comfortably  assuming.  lUe  Mr. 
Micawber.  that  something  will  turn  up. 

In  this  country  alone  we  pour  more  ttoan 
22  million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  Into  our 
skies  each  year.  Sulfur  dioxide  combines  in 
the  atmosphere  to  form  sulfuric  acid.  Now. 
a  ma]or  component  of  Uvlng  things  U  sugar. 
Here  Is  what  happens  when  you  pour  sulfuric 
acid  on  sugar. 

Every  y***  In  America  we  add  100  million 
tons  of  carbon  monoxide  to  the  air  we 
breathe.  Oarbon  monoxide  Is  deadly  poison. 
The  grand  total,  the  best  current  estimate 
for  all  the  Junk  we  Americans  throw  away 
each  year  into  our  water,  our  land,  and  our 
sky:  «wo  and  a  half  billion  tons  of  pollu- 
tion. 

The  answer  seems  easy  and  obvious:  let's 
clean  up.  But  there  is  one  central  lesson  in 
ihU  present  crisis  of  crises:  if  an  answer 
looks  obvious,  and  esp«:ially  if  It  looks  easy. 
then  It  Is  WTong.  Consider  the  automobile. 
It's  become  almost  the  symbol  of  our  tri- 
umphant technological  society,  and  It's  the 


number  one  source  of  air  poUutton  In  the 
world  today.  Now  at  last,  under  growing 
pressure,  the  industry  haa  begun  to  clean  up 
lu  own  product.  Every  year  the  new  cars 
pump  out  less  pollution  than  the  year  be- 
fore. Yet  every  year  we  Americans  add  almost 
three  million  more  cars  and  trucks  to  the 
00  million  now  on  the  road.  So  that  some- 
time— estimates  range  between  1975  and 
1990— total  air  pollution  will  start  going  up 
again.  Just  from  sheer  masses  of  low  pollu- 
tion vehicles.  One  easy,  obvious  answer: 
switch  to  electric  cars:  they  emit  no  pollu- 
tion. But  then  we  find  that  batteries  are 
made  of  lead,  and  there  Isn't  enough  lead 
left  In  the  world  to  power  all  the  cars  In  this 
country  alone  We  know  how  to  make  bat- 
teries of  other  metals,  but  there's  not  enough 
of  them  either.  Then  we  would  discover  that 
Just  to  charge  the  batteries  to  run  all  the 
cars  m  America,  wed  have  to  double  our 
coal-burning  power  plants,  which  are  al- 
ready our  number  two  air  polluter,  second 
only  to  the  automobile. 

None  of  this  means  that  answers  don't 
exist;  we'll  be  exploring  answers  In  thta 
series.  But  It  does  mean  that  the  answers 
are  far  more  difficult.  In  some  cases  positively 
agonizing,  than  any  ol  us  yet  dreams  And 
the  answers  are  going  to  affect  not  Just  gov- 
ernment, not  Just  industry,  but  every  one  of 
us  In  some  of  our  most  cherished  comforts. 
Ideas  and  beliefs. 

To  assemble  this  series  of  reports,  we  have 
been  talking  with  a  good  many  people,  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  troubled  peo- 
ple this  reporter  has  ever  encountered.  In 
coming  months  you  will  come  to  know  them 
well.  Perhaps  we  can  end  this  report  by 
hearing  briefly  some  of  their  Ideas. 

Athelstan  Spilhaos.  I  think  one  of  the 
great  errors  that's  made  U  In  having  a  man 
who's  In  charge  of  air  pollution,  a  man  who's 
In  charge  of  water  pollution,  a  man  who's 
In  charge  of  solid  wastes.  The  solid  waste 
man  will  burn  hta  stuff,  put  a  horrible  smoke 
into  the  air.  and  say  well,  that's  not  my 
business,  that's  the  air  pollution  guy's  busi- 
ness. And  then  the  air  pollution  fellow  will 
wash  out  the  stuff  In  a  chimney  and  dis- 
charge It  Into  a  river.  an<l  that's  not  hta 
business,  that's  the  water  pollution  man's 
business. 

Bene  DuBos.  If  we  continue  destroying  the 
natural  environment,  which  ta  really  part 
of  human  Ufe,  we  will  thereby  destroy  any 
chance  that  we  can  continue  to  express 
those  qualities  that  have  made  human  civil- 
ization. We  will  survive  as  anlmata.  but  not 
as  human  beings  that  have  created  civiliza- 
tion out  of  the  splendor  of  the  earth. 

George  Wald.  There  Is  no  other  place  In 
the  solar  system  for  us,  and  I  think  we  must 
be  aware  of  that  and  not  be  fooled  Into 
thinking  anything  else.  And.  as  I  think  my 
friend  Louta  Mumford  said  so  well,  there's 
nothing  In  the  remainder  of  the  solar  system 
as  precious  as  one  acre  of  the  earth.  We'd 
better  take  good  care  of  that  acre. 

CaoNKrTE  And  that's  the  way  It  U.  Mon- 
day. February  23rd.  1970.  This  Is  Walter 
Cronklte.  Good  night. 


Is  people.  Destruction  of  our  living  space  ta 
directly  connected  with  the  creaUon  of  more 
human  lives.  The  greatest  threat  to  the  hu- 
man race  U  Its  insUnct  for  perpetuating  it- 
self. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  spoke  to  an  environment  meet- 
ing here  the  other  day.  he  suggested  that 
government  might  have  to  offer  "rfllstlncen- 
Uves"  to  keep  families  small.  And  today 
Senator  Pack  wood  of  Oregon  Introduced,  or 
announced,  rather,  a  bill  that  would  forbid 
a  uxpayer  to  claim  tax  exemption  for  more 
than  three  children. 

That's  a  dtatlncentlve.  There  could  be  di- 
rect InoenUvea  to  accomplish  the  same  end 
One  Idea  ta  to  provide  a  direct  payment  of. 
say,  $500  to  famlUes  In  low  Income  brackets 
for  each  year  they  do  not  have  a  child,  and 
to  grant  the  same  amount  In  ux  relief  to 
higher  Income  families  who  don't  have  a 
child  during  the  year. 

A  good  many  such  proposals  are  on  the 
way  and  will  produce  serious  debate.  Two 
things  are  beginning  to  dawn  on  many  peo- 
ple of  potential  Influence:  one,  that  we  can't 
diminish  the  poisoning  of  the  earth's  waters 
and  air  and  the  various  associated  malfunc- 
tlonlngs  of  life  unless  we  diminish  the  birth 
rate  sharply:  and  two,  that  voluntary  birth 
conuol.  without  the  prod  of  direct  economic 
incentives  or  disincentives  ta  not  going  to 
diminish  the  rate  sufficiently.  Some  people, 
looking  far  ahead,  foresee  the  day  of  not  only 
free  and  legal  abortions,  but  compulsory 
sterilization  as  these  things  get  truly  des- 
perate. The  more  Immediate  stage  will  he 
these  financial  devices. 

Other  peoples  In  the  world,  even  those 
more  desperately  crowded,  see  the  American 
problem  in  a  different  light  They  see  that 
with  only  six  percent  of  the  worlds  popula- 
tion, America  consumes  35  percent  of  the 
raw  materials  produced  every  year  on  the  en- 
tire globe.  In  terms  of  raw  materials,  food, 
power,  living  space,  and  general  stuff,  each 
American  baby  Is  a  threat  to  the  world's  live- 
ability  some  50  times  bigger  than  each  baby 
bom  in  India. 

At  times  most  of  us  have  probably  felt  an 
Impulsive  wlah  to  Isolate  thta  country  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  lU  troubles,  but 
the  rest  of  the  world  can't  Isolate  Itself  from 
us  and  our  effects  upon  the  world. 


CBS  EvENTNC  News  WrrH  Waltsb  CaoNnmt 

(EXCKUTB) 

SEVASxn).  At  the  time  of  that  giant  leap 
for  mankind  last  summer,  the  popular  re- 
acUon  was  that  If  we  can  so  magnificently  do 
something  so  complicated  as  reaching  the 
moon,  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to  clean  up 
our  environment  and  make  our  small  space 
on  earth  fit  for  human  habitation.  But 
reaching  the  moon  ta  a  far  simpler  opera- 
tion, for  one  reason:  there  are  no  people  be- 
tween earth  and  moon. 

Here  on  earth  the  problem  that  people  face 


CBS  EvENmo  News  With  Waltm  Ceonkite 

CmoNKFTE.  In  our  first  background  report 
on  Man  and  His  Environment,  we  looked  at 
the  glamour  problem,  the  first  really  "In" 
crisis  of  the  '708— catastrophic  pollution, 
CBS  NEWS,  In  a  special  broadcast  later  to- 
night, will  examine  pollution  as  a  political 
issue,  and  the  crusade  It  has  generated 
among  the  young. 

But  pollution,  in  fact,  ta  a  symptom.  Tbe 
Illness  Itself  Is  so  basic,  so  wrapped  In  man's 
deepest  nature  and  Inmost  beliefs,  that  until 
not  too  long  ago.  you  couldn't  even  discuss  It. 

Rene  DtjBos.  The  population  cannot  con- 
tinue to  grow.  It  should  not;  It  cannot.  There 
will  be  disasters. 

Oeobge  Wald.  There  Is  no  other  way  out. 
Were  not  being  asked  to  start  controlling  the 
populaUon;  we're  being  told.  We  have  to. 
The  whole  human  enterprise,  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  ta  threatened  as  never  before. 

CaoNiuTE.  For  most  of  man's  two  million 
years  on  earth,  our  htatory  looked  like  that  of 
any  other  species — a  high  birth  rate,  a  high 
death  rate,  combining  for  a  very  slow  ex- 
pansion of  population.  Not  until  about  the 
year  1830  were  there  a  billion  people  on  earth. 
But  that  slight  upturn,  starting  around  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  became  one  of  the 
most   remarkable   events   In  the   history   of 

life the  medical  revolution   As  science  kept 

more  and  more  of  us  alive  longer  and  longer, 
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we  reached  our  second  billion  In  Just  100 
years,  our  third  In  30  years.  Today,  human 
population  ta  shooting  up  almost  at  right 
angles,  so  that  by  the  year  2.000  there  will 
be  twice  as  many  of  us  on  earth  as  there 
are  today,  seven  and  a  half  billion  people, 
with  another  billion  every  five  years. 

Wau).  Really,  what  we  must  try  to  achieve 
Is  not  a  condition  In  which  we're  feeding  as 
many  people  as  possible  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  producing  that  population 
that  can  best  fulfill,  exploit,  realize  human 
potentiality.  It's  an  optimum  population 
we're  after,  and  from  that  point  of  view,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  quality  of  human  life 
rather  than  the  quanUty,  we  probably  al- 
ready have  an  overpopulated  world. 

DuBos.  We  will  not  control  anything  at  all 
If  the  population  continues  to  Increase,  and 
If  the  population  here,  the  American  pop- 
ulation, ta  more  guilty  than  any  other,  con- 
tinues to  demand  or  to  be  convinced  to  have 
ways  of  life  that  are  really  Incompatible  with 
a  decent  environment. 

Ceonkite.  You  may  have  wondered,  as  we 
did  at  first,  why  this  continuing  Inslstance 
that  saving  the  planet  ta  overwhelmingly  an 
American  problem.  Our  population  growth  is 
barely  one  percent  a  year.  Some  parts  of  the 
world  are  exploding  at  seven  times  that. 
Only  one  of  every  18  people  alive  today  Is  an 
American.  And  yet,  with  Just  six  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  we  consume  be- 
tween 35  and  50  percent  of  the  world's  re- 
sources, and  we  create  Jiut  about  one  half 
of  the  world's  pollution.  In  fact,  America's 
very  success  has  become  a  planetary  menace 
second  only,  perhaps,  to  nuclear  war. 

Walo.  And  I  think  what  we're  forced  to  re- 
alize is  that  It's  hard  to  tackle  now  any  of 
our  major  problems  without  coupling  It  with 
population  control,  that  unless  we  control 
population,  we're  defeated  in  everything  else 
we  try  to  do — the  pollution,  the  housing,  the 
education,  the  nutrition,  all.  all,  all,  all.  all 
the  problems  that  confront  lis  most  serious- 
ly. Each  one  of  them  depends  on  controlling 
the  population. 

CaONKrrE.  There's  one  further  reason  why 
ours  may  be  the  last  generation  that  can  be- 
gin to  save  the  future.  Already  today,  by 
some  estimates,  one  half  of  the  world  Is  un- 
dernourished. Ten  or  twenty  million  people 
starve  to  death  each  year.  But  the  danger 
ta  from  those  who  live.  It's  now  clear  that 
some  forms  of  malnutrition  In  the  unborn 
child  and  the  Infant  can  permanently  Impair 
development  of  the  brain.  In  effect,  the 
human  race  is  frantically  producing  more 
and  more  people  of  lower  and  lower  intelli- 
gence when  what  ta  needed  ta  fewer  people  of 
even  keener  Intellect  than  our  own.  Today, 
some  of  our  best  minds  are  doing  some  un- 
pleasant thinking. 

Walo.  The  principal  way  in  which  popula- 
tion ta  being  held  down  at  present  is  through 
infant  mortality.  That's  the  principal  force 
that's  limiting  population  In  the  world  today. 
And  that  Infant  mortality  Is  the  product  of 
war,  famine,  disease,  poverty.  What  we're  do- 
ing now  Is  turning  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse  loose  on  the  children  of  the  earth. 
I  cannot  look  on  that  as  an  Ideal  condition. 
And  what  I'm  asking  seems  to  me  ever  so 
much  more  humane,  and  It's  precisely  for 
reasons  of  humanity  that  I  think  we  have  to 
Institute  universally  available  birth  control 
and  abortion  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

Ceonkite.  Then  are  we,  with  what  may  be 
the  last,  best  generation  of  brain  power  on 
earth,  are  we  now  ready  to  begin  coping  with, 
or  even  thinking  about,  the  unthinkable? 
The  Indications  are  not  promising.  The  pres- 
ent Congress  is  conceded  virtually  no  chance 
of  any  meaningful  action  on  the  population 
explosion.  President  Nixon,  in  his  environ- 
ment message,  states  his  belief  that  pollu- 
tion Is  not  the  "Inevitable  by-product"  of 


growing  population — a  view  we  find  shared 
by  virtually  no  experts  outside  the  Admin- 
istration. 

In  preparing  thta  report,  we  asked  a  num- 
ber of  those  population  experts.  In  and  out 
of  governmwit,  where  in  all  the  world  we 
could  take  our  cameras  to  study  an  effective, 
broad-scale  program  of  population  control. 
The  answer :  there  Is  no  such  place. 

And  that's  the  way  It  is,  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 24th,  1970.  This  Is  Walter  Cronklte.  Good 
night. 

Dimension— With  CBS  News  Correspondent 
Walter  CRONKrrE 
In  a  moment,  a  look  at  a  monsterous  prob- 
lem— population  control — and  a  first  attempt 
to  legtalate  a  solution  in  the  United  States. 
Toward  the  start  of  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion, the  gloomy  English  economist  Robert 
Malthus,  warned  ita  that  the  world  resources 
were  limited — that  our  growing  populaUon 
would  eventually  outstrip  them — ^that  war, 
famine,  and  disease  would  be  the  result — 
nature's  way  of  regaining  Its  balance  with 
mankind.  Later  on,  it  became  the  fashion 
to  dtamiss  Malthus  as  no  more  than  an  in- 
teresting expression  of  a  particular  pessi- 
mistic period  In  history.  Modern  technology. 
It  was  felt  had  Inflnlted  expanded  the  re- 
sources available  to  mankind — aad  could  sus- 
tain humanity  no  matter  how  large  its  num- 
ber. But  now,  the  argument  has  taken  an- 
other twist — and  the  weight  of  the  authority 
today  Is  that  old  Malthus  really  had  some- 
thing, after  all.  For  one  thing,  the  world 
population  continues  to  expand — not  In 
arithmetic  but  In  geometric  proportions.  By 
the  year  2000  It  is  estimated,  the  population 
of  the  world  should  be  between  6  and  8  bil- 
lion— and  still  growing,  at  the  rate  of  an- 
other billion  every  5  years. 

As  the  population  grows  at  such  startling 
rates,  we  are  falUng  to  feed  It.  Perhaps  half 
the  world  ta  under-nourished.  10  to  20  mil- 
lion people  starve  to  death  each  year.  Some 
of  this  Is  the  fault  of  mal-dlstrlbutlon.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  produces  about 
1 1 .000  calories  of  basic  food  per  day  for  each 
citizen  while  only  2.000  to  2.500  calories  are 
needed  to  meet  nutritional  standards.  But 
even  with  better  distribution  to  sustain  the 
world  pt^ulatlon  by  the  year  2000,  Its  food 
output  probably  will  have  to  be  doubled. 
Many  authorities  doubt  this  can  be  done. 

Even  If  it  could,  It  might  be  achieved  at 
tremendous  costs  to  our  ecology — at  best, 
ruining  the  quality  of  our  lives;  .it  worst, 
threatening  our  very  survival. 

ControlUng  United  States  population  is  a 
key  question  to  the  ecologlst.  The  United 
States  has  less  than  6'"<'  of  the  world's  popu- 
laUon—but  it  produces  half  the  world's  pol- 
lution by  virtue  of  its  prodigious  consump- 
tion. New  Americans  make  a  much  greater 
demand  on  the  environment  than,  say,  new 
Indians. 

In  line  with  such  thinking,  Oregon  Sena- 
tor Robert  Packwood  has  introduced  a  new 
bill — providing  economic  Incentives  for 
smaller  U.S.  families.  Starting  with  children 
born  in  1973,  a  federal  taxpayer  could  de- 
duct $1,000  each  year  for  his  first  child — $750 
for  the  second — $500  for  the  third  but  noth- 
ing for  any  others. 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  Packwood 
BUI  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  There  appears 
to  be  absolutely  no  response  from  his  fel- 
low legislators  on  the  bill — and  no  chance 
of  any  action  on  the  bill,  at  least  in  the  Im- 
mediate future. 

This  non-response  ta  paradoxical,  given 
the  current  furor  over  pollution,  fM-  the  pol- 
lution and  population  problems  are  inex- 
tricably mixed. 

The  Packwood  proposal  may  not  be  the 
answer— but  ultimately,  something  must  be 


done  to  check  the  population  explosion — • 
otherwise  all  the  massive  action  we're  plan- 
ning against  pollution  will  inevitably  come 
to  naught. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  Sen- 
ator Charles  H.  Percy  to  attend  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  Monaco,  March  30-April  4.  1970. 
in  lieu  of  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias. 


ORDER  TO  PRINT  H.R.   14465  AS 
PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  14465,  the 
Airport  Extension  Act,  be  printed  as  it 
passed  the  Senate.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pies- 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  address  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  the  able  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, prior  to  the  Senate's  taking  up  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  may  soon  be  called 
upon  to  make  an  important  and  far- 
reaching  decision  on  how  we  should  elect 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Before 
I  discuss  the  details  of  this,  I  should  like 
to  make  two  observations. 

The  first  is  that  the  American  system 
has  worked  very  well  for  a  long  time. 
Never  in  this  country  have  we  ended  up 
settling  an  election  contest  with  t)ullets. 
I  might  also  point  out  that  the  list  of 
Presidents  from  the  beginning  of  our  Re- 
public to  the  present  day  is  made  up  of 
individuals  who,  from  the  standpoint  of 
character,  honesty,  knowledge,  and  dedi- 
cation to  their  counti-y,  stand  far  above 
the  list  of  rulers  of  any  other  ooimtry  on 
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rarth  for  any  similar  period  of  time. 
There  Is  no  way  that  by  revolutionary 
changes  and  by  Junking  what  we  have  we 
can  reach  perfection. 

Tlie  second  observation  I  should  like 
to  make  is  that  we  can  make  some  cor- 
rections In  our  electoral  voting  system 
that  meet  the  problems  of  our  time  with- 
out throwing  out  our  basic  and  historical 
system  of  choosing  the  President. 

The  electoral  voting  system  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Tliere  are  advocates 
of  the  direct  election  of  the  President  who 
claim  that  the  electoral  system  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  I  regard  that  as  an 
argument  of  convenience  more  than  an 
argument  of  fact. 

Under  the  electoral  voting  system,  we 
choose  a  President  by  action  through  the 
SUtes.  This  not  only  has  a  sound  basis 
historically,  but  also  is  a  sound  metliod 
in  our  present  day  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Each  SUte  is  entitled  to  as  many 
electoral  votes  as  it  has  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  By  the  23d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  given  three  electoral  votes.  This 
makes  a  total  of  538  electoral  votes  for 
all  the  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  requires  270  electoral  votes  for  a 
majority.  In  the  last  election.  President 
Nixon  received  301. 

Mr.  President,  perhapw  no  American 
has  followed  presidential  elections  in  the 
last  four  elections  more  than  the  distin- 
guished and  able  writer.  Theodore  H. 
White.  He  recently  published  an  article 
entitled  "Direct  Eaections:  an  Inviution 
to  national  chaos."  Let  us  see  what  he 
has  to  say. 

Last  September.  In  s  triumph  of  noble 
purpose  over  common  sense,  the  House  passed 
and  has  sent  to  the  Senate  a  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Federal  System. 

It  Is  not  called  that,  of  course.  Put  forth 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
new  scheme  offers  a  supposedly  better  way 
of  elecUng  Presidents.  Advanced  with  the  de- 
lusive rhetoric  of  vox  popuU.  vox  Del.  It  not 
only  wipes  ou  the  obsolete  Electoral  College 
but  aboUshes  the  sovereign  states  as  voting 
units.  In  the  name  of  The  People.  It  proposes 
that  a  giant  plebiscite  pour  aU  70.000.000 
American  votes  Into  a  single  pool  whose  win- 
ner—whether by  5.000  or  5.000,000— is  hailed 
as  National  Chief. 

I  agree  emphatically  with  Mr.  Whites 
assertion  that  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  would  wipe  out  the  sovereign 
States  as  voting  units.  I  would  like  to 


raise  the  question— If  the  sovereign 
States  are  wiped  out  as  voting  units,  will 
this  not  tend  to  lessen  generally  the  pow- 
ers of  responsibilities  of  State  and  local 
governments?  What  is  wrong  with  having 
a  government  close  to  the  people?  What 
is  wrong  in  having  the  American  people 
live  imder  a  system  where  they  have  the 
maximum  amount  of  local  self-govern- 
ment? 

We  are  a  union  of  sovereign  States. 
Human  liberty  and  genuine  self-govern- 
ment can  tlirive  best  wlien  we  vest  the 
maximum  amount  of  power  and  author- 
ity in  State  and  local  governments.  Our 
States  are  important.  The  SUtes  deal 
with  the  immediate  problems  facing  our 
citizens.  We  should  continue  to  elect  our 
President  through  State  action. 

When  the  individual  is  bom.  his  birth 
is  recorded  pursuant  to  SUte  law.  The 
attendmg  doctor  is  licensed  by  the  States. 
The  house  that  an  individual  lives  in  and 
the  nearby  streets  and  highways  are 
located  and  built  pursuant  to  State  law 
administered  by  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  SUte.  The  basic  responsibilitj'  for 
the  individuals  education  rests  wltli  tlie 
SUtes  and  its  subdivisions. 

When  an  individual  acquires  property, 
the  deed  to  his  lot  or  to  his  farm  Is  drawn 
in  accordance  with  State  law.  It  is  re- 
corded In  the  local  courthouse,  which  is 
a  subdivision  of  the  State.  An  Individual 
enters  one  of  the  professions  after  meet- 
ing SUte  requirements.  Protection  of  the 
citizen  from  fire  or  violence  is  largely  a 
Stale  responsibility.  The  SUtes  and  their 
subdivisions  deal  with  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  a  given  locahty.  Decisions  made 
by  officials  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  usually  decisions  made  by  peo- 
ple who  have  on-the-spot  knowledge  and 
information.    Most  citizens  can  get   to 
know  the  individual  who  represents  them 
in  the  SUte  legislature.  They  can  reach 
their  legislator  with  a  minimum  of  travel. 
Self-government  and  good  government 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  must  consist  ot 
the  maximum  authority  and  responsi- 
bility resting  In  local  government.  To 
make  SUtes  and  SUte  boundaries  Insig- 
nificant in  the  selection  of  a  President 
would  hinder  rather  than  help  the  cause 
of  good  government. 

Any  theoretical  arguments  that  I 
might  advance  in  favor  of  reform  Instead 
of  abolition  of  the  electoral  voting  sys- 
tem may  not  be  persuasive  but  there  are 
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additional  facts.  I  doubt  very  much  if  a 
proposal  to  abolish  the  electoral  voting 
system  and  provide  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  either  pass  the  UjS.  Senate  or  can  be 
ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
SUtes.  For  insunce,  based  upon  the  last 
presidential  election,  my  own  SUte  of 
Nebraska  had  ninety-two  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  of  the  electoral  vote. 
If  a  change  were  made  to  Uie  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President,  based  upon  the 
1968  figures,  Nebraska  would  have  only 
seventy-three  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  toUl  popular  vote.  This  was 
arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  percent  of 
the  total  vote  for  all  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent cast  by  voters  in  Nebraska  com- 
pared with  the  national  total  of  all  votes 
cast  for  President.  In  other  words.  Ne- 
braska's proportionate  voting  power  in 
choosing  a  President  would  be  reduced 
by  20  percent. 

Let  us  Uke  the  case  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  1968  New  Hampshire  had 
seventy-four  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  electoral  vote,  but  they 
liad  only  forty  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  popular  vote. 

In  the  last  election  the  weight  of  the 
electoral  vote  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia amounted  to  fifty-five  one-hun- 
dredths of  1  percent  of  the  total  electoral 
vote.  But  if  the  election  had  been  deter- 
mined by  a  popular  election,  the  weight 
of  the  vote  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
would  have  been  only  twenty-three  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  toUl  vote. 
The  SUtes  that  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President  are:  Alabama.  Alaska. 
Arizona.  Arkansas  Colorado.  Delaware. 
District  of  Columbia.  Georgia.  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Iowa,  Kansas. 

Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land. Mississippi.  Montana,  Nebraska. 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico. 
North  Carolina.  North  DakoU. 

Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island.  South  Caro- 
lina, South  DakoU.  Tennessee.  Texas. 
Utah.  Vermont,  Virginia.  West  Virginia, 
Wyoming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  a  Uble  illustrating  this, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senators  from  tliose 
SUtes  which  would  be  adversely  affected 
will  vote  for  a  direct  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes.  I  do  not  think 
they  should.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us 
has  a  mandate  to  partially  disenfranchise 
our  SUte.  For  the  same  reasons.  I  do  not 
think  that  an  amendment  providing  for 
the  direct  election  of  the  President  would 
be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
neither  do  I  think  it  should  be. 

Mr,  President.  I  would  now  like  to  read 
the  balance  of  Mr.  White's  article: 

American  elections  are  a  naked  trans- 
action In  power— a  cruel,  brawling  year-long 
adventure  swept  by  profound  passion  and 
prejudice.  Quite  naturally,  therefore,  Consti- 
tution and  tradition  have  tried  to  limit  the 
sweep  of  passions,  packaging  the  raw  votes 
within  each  state,  weighting  each  states  elec- 
toral vote  proportionately  to  population,  let- 
ting each  make  Its  own  rules  and  police  its 
own  polls. 

The  new  theory  holds  that  an  InsUntane- 
ous  direct  cascade  of  votes  offers  citizens  a 
more  responsible  choice  of  leadership — and 
It  is  only  when  one  tests  high-minded  theory 
against  reality  that  it  becomes  nightmare. 

Since  the  essence  of  the  proposal  Is  a 
change  In  the  way  votes  are  counted,  the 
flrst  test  must  be  a  hard  look  at  vote-count- 
ing as  it  actually  operates.  0\er  most  of  the 
United  States  votes  are  cast  and  counted 
honestly.  No  one  anymore  can  steal  an  elec- 
tion that  Is  not  close  to  begin  with,  and  in 
the  past  generation  vote  fraud  has  dimin- 
ished dramatically. 

Still,  anyone  who  trusU  the  precise  count 
in  Gary.  Ind.;  Cook  County.  TU.;  Duval 
County,  Texas:  Suffolk  County,  Mass.;  or  in 
half  a  dozen  border  and  Southern  sUtes  is 
out  of  touch  with  political  reality.  Under  the 
present  electoral  system,  however,  crooks  in 
such  areas  are  limited  to  toying  with  the 
electoral  vote  of  one  state  only;  and  then 
only  when  margins  are  exceptionally  tight. 
Even  then,  when  the  dial  riggers,  ballot  stuf- 
fers.  late  counters  and  recounters  are  stimu- 
lated to  play  election-night  poker  with  the 
resuiu,  their  art  is  balanced  by  crooks  of  the 
other  party  playing  the  same  game. 

John  F.  Kennedy  won  In  I960  by  the  tis- 
sue-thin margin  of  118.550 — ^less  than  15  of 
one  percent  of  the  national  total — In  an  elec- 
tion stained  with  outright  fraud  In  at  least 
three  states.  No  one  challenged  his  victory, 
however,  because  the  big  national  decision 
had  been  made  by  electoral  votes  of  honest- 
count  sUtes,  sealed  off  from  contamination 
by  fraud  elsewhere— and  because  scandal 
could  as  well  be  charged  to  RepuWlcans  as 
to  Democrats.  But  If,  henceforth,  all  the  raw 
votes  from  HawaU  to  Maine  are  funneled 
into  one  vast  pool,  and  popular  results  are 
as  close  as  1960  and  1968.  the  pressure  to 
chea»  or  call  recounts  must  nenetrate  every- 
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vhere— for  any  vote  stolen  anywhere  in  the 
Union  pressures  politicians  thousands  of 
miles  away  to  balance  or  protest  it.  Twice 
in  the  past  decade,  the  new  proposal  wotild 
have  brought  America  to  chaos.  To  enforce 
honest  vote-counting  in  all  the  nation's  170.- 
000  precincts,  national  poUcing  becomes  nec- 
essary. So,  too,  do  uniform  federal  laws  on 
voter  quallflcaUons.  New  laws,  for  example, 
will  have  to  forbid  any  state  from  increasing 
Its  share  of  the  total  by  enfranchising  young- 
sters of  18  (as  Kentucky  and  Georgia  do  - 
now)  while  most  others  limit  voting  to  those 
over  21.  Residence  requirements,  too.  must 
be  made  uniform  in  all  states.  The  central- 
ization required  breaches  all  American  tradi- 
tion. 

Reality  forces  candidates  today  to  plan 
campaigns  on  many  levels,  choosing  groups 
and  regions  to  which  they  must  appeal,  im- 
portantly educating  themselves  on  local  is- 
sues In  states  they  seek  to  carry-  "But  it 
states  are  abolished  as  voting  units.  TV  be- 
comes absolutely  dominant.  Campaign  strat- 
egy changes  from  delicately  assembling  a 
winning  coalition  of  states  and  becomes  a 
media  effort  to  capture  the  largest  share  of 
the  national  "vote  market."  Instead  of  court- 
ing regional  party  leaders  by  compromise, 
candidates  will  rely  on  media  masters.  Issues 
will  be  shaped  In  national  TV  studios,  and 
the  heaviest  swat  will  go  to  the  candidate 
who  raises  the  most  money  to  buy  the  best 
time  and  most  "creative"  TV  talent. 

The  most  ominous  domestic  reality  today 
is  race  confrontation.  Black  votes  count  to- 
day because  blacks  vote  chiefly  in  big-city 
states  where  they  make  the  margin  of  dif- 
ference. No  candidate  seeking  New  York's  43 
electoral  votes,  Pennsylvania's  29,  Illinois'  26 
can  avoid  courting  the  black  vote  that  may 
swing  those  states.  If  states  are  abolished  as 
voting  uniu.  the  chief  political  leverage  of 
Negroes  Is  also  abolished.  Whenever  a  race 
Issue  has  been  settled  by  plebiscite — from 
California's  Proposition  14  (on  Open  Hous- 
ing) in  1964  to  New  York's  Police  Review 
Board  in  1966 — the  plebiscite  vote  has  put 
the  blacks  down.  Yet  a  paradox  of  the  new 
rhetoric  is  that  Southern  conservatives,  who 
have  most  to  gain  by  the  new  proposal,  op- 
pose it.  while  Northern  liberals,  who  have 
most  to'  lose,  support  it  because  it  Is  hallowed 
in  the  name  of  The  People. 

What  is  wrong  In  the  old  system  is  not 
State-by-state  voting.  What  is  wrong  Is  the 
anachronistic  Electoral  College  and  the  mis- 
chief anonymous  "electors"  can  perpetrate 
in  the  wake  of  a  close  election.  Even  more 
dangerous  is  the  provision  that  lets  the 
House,  if  no  candidate  has  an  electoral  ma- 
jority, choose  the  President  by  the  undemo- 
cratic unit  rule — one  state,  one  vote.  These 
dangers  can  be  eliminated  simply  by  an 
amendment  which  abolishes  the  Electoral 
College  but  retains  the  electoral  vote  by  each 
state  and  which,  next,  provides  that  in  an 
election  where  there  is  no  electoral  majority, 
senators  and  congressmen,  individually  vot- 


ing in  joint  session  and  hearing  the  voices 
of  the  people  in  their  districts,  will  elect  a 
President. 

What  is  right  about  the  old  system  is  the 
sense  of  Identity  it  gives  Americans.  As  they 
march  to  the  polls.  Bay  Staters  should  feel 
Massachusetts  is  speaking.  Hoosiers  should 
feel  Indiana  is  speaking;  blacks  and  other 
minorities  should  feel  their  votes  count;  so, 
too.  should  Southerners  from  Tidewater  to 
the'  Gulf.  The  Federal  System  has  worked 
superbly  for  almost  two  centuries.  It  can  and 
should  be  speedily  improved.  But  to  reduce 
Americans  to  faceless  digits  on  an  enormous 
tote  board,  in  a  plebiscite  swept  by  dema- 
goguery,  manipulated  by  TV.  at  the  mercy 
of  crooked  counters — this  is  an  absurdity  for 
which  goodwill  and  noble  theory  are  no 
Justification. 

Mr,  President,  I  believe  that  Mr.  White 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  a  very  serious  threat.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  White  has  made  some 
positive  suggestions  for  correcting  our 
electoral  voting  system.  I  think  we  are 
all  agreed  that  it  is  not  the  "college"  that 
is  valuable  or  what  we  want  to  preserve. 
It  Is  the  electoral  system  of  voting.  We 
want  to  preserve  the  method  of  electing 
Presidents  by  States. 

As  a  Senator  who  comes  from  a  State 
which  has  a  small  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, I  readily  admit  that  our  present  sys- 
tem of  counting  the  votes  in  Congress  in 
case  of  a  tie  should  be  corrected.  At  the 
present  time  if  no  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent gets  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote 
the  choice  is  made  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  each  SUte  has  one  vote. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  Alaska 
should  not  have  an  equal  voice  in  decid- 
ing a  tie  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
with  our  heavily  populated  SUtes  such 
as  California  or  New  York.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  White  that  a  correction  should  be 
made  so  that  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives and  the  Senate  meet  in  joint 
session  and  that  each  RepresenUtive  in 
Congress  and  each  Senator  have  one  vote 
in  deciding  the  tie.  This  mainUins  the 
Federal  system.  It  maintains  the  historic 
balance  between  States  and  niunbers  of 
people. 

I  also  believe  that  any  new  constitu- 
tionsd  amendment  advanced  should  be 
such  that  there  is  no  chance  that  the 
electoral  vote  will  be  counted  contrary 
to  the  way  the  people  of  SUte  vote.  We 
should  not  have  a  system  in  which  elec- 
tors have  power  to  substitute  their  own 
views  for  the  expressed  views  of  the 
voters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  well 
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chance  our  electoral  voting  system  so 
that  the  electoral  votes  In  a  given  SUte. 
which  are  based  on  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  that  a  State  has. 
be  determined  by  congressional  districts 
rather  than  at  large.  The  electoral  votes 
uhich  represent  the  two  Senators  that 
each  State  has  must  continue  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  total  vote  of  a  State^ 

Afc  the  present  time  a  candidate  for 
President  must  get  a  majority  of  the  vote 
in  a  populous  State  or  lose  its  entire 
electoral  vote.  This  might  place  a  temp- 
tation before  candidates  and  political 
parties  to  declare  for  plans  and  programs 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
United  States,  but  necessary  In  order  to 
reach  a  radical  swing  vote  deemed  nec- 
essary to  carry  the  State.  If.  on  the  other 
hand  a  populous  State  elects  30  or  40  or 
more  electors  by  districts,  the  party  and 
the  candidate  can  strive  to  carry  as  many 
districts  as  possible  and  obtain  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  electoral  votes  even 
though  they  do  not  carry  the  entire 
SUte  Such  a  procedure  would  not  place 
the  temptaUon  before  the  candidate  to 
make  unwise  or  unrealistic  promises  for 
fear  of  losing  the  total  electoral  vote  In 
a  heavily  populatectCtates. 

The  election  of  presidential  electors  by 
districts  would  also  encourage  the  two- 
party  system.  A  candidate  or  a  poUUcal 
party  could  realistically  make  a  drive  to 
carry  a  few  congressional  districts  In  a 
SUte  where  they  had  little  chance  of 
carrying  the  entire  State  because  of  past 
one-party  control.  It  could  well  be  an 
Incentive  for  the  building  of  a  real  two- 
party  system  lor  every  SUte  In  the 
Union. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  White's  statement 
that  direct  election  of  the  President  of 
the  Urilted  SUtes  Is  an  InvlUtlon  to  na- 
tional chaos  Is  not  an  exaggeration.  Why 
should  we  make  such  a  revolutionary 
change  when  our  present  system  has 
worked  so  well  and  so  long?  Why  should 
we  not  be  content  with  correcting  our 
electoral  voting  system  rather  than  junk- 
ing it? 

Already  some  people  have  advocated  a 
dttect  primary  as  a  means  for  the  parties 
to  choose  their  candidates  for  President. 
If  such  a  thing  would  happen,  will  an  un- 
limited number  of  candidates  be  allowed 
to  place  their  name  on  a  nationwide  pri- 
mary ballot?  Or  should  the  number  be 
limited  to  five.  50,  or  100?  If  there  is  a 
limlUtion.  who  will  decide  what  names 
go  on  the  ballot?  Will  the  nominations 
go  to  the  candidates  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  money  who  can  mount  the 
most  massive  high-powered  advertising 
campaign? 

It  Is  true  that  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  President  by  direct  primary 
is  not  before  us.  It  will  be  before  us  if 
we  make  the  tragic  step  of  abolishing 
our  electoral  voting  systan  and  turn  to 
the  direct  election  of  the  President.  We 
should  oppose  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  t>ecause  our  present  aystem 
gives  the  greater  protection  to  individual 
citizens  and  to  their  liberties  and  in  re- 
ality gives  the  greater  weight  to  their 
expressed  desire  to  whom  should  become 
President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  on  this  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  problems  having  to  do  with 
possible  reform  of  our  electoral  college 
and  reform  of  the  method  of  choosing 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Cer- 
Ulnly  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  in  his  conclusion  that  the  di- 
rect election  is  not  the  proper  route  to 
go.  I  am  Impressed  verj-  much  with  his 
sUtement  that  the  route  of  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  destruction  of  our  Federal 
system,  which  has  worked  so  well  for  this 
country  for  almost  200  years. 

Has  the  distinguished  Senator  given 
thought  to  the  provision  In  the  proposal 
that  will  soon  be  before  the  Senate  that 
permits  a  President  by  the  direct  elec- 
tion method  to  be  chosen  by  a  40-per- 
cent plurality.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  provision  Is  In  the  public  Interest? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  com- 
ment at>out  my  remarks. 

As  to  the  answer  to  the  Senator  s  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  like  that  40- percent  pro- 
vision. I  believe,  however.  It  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  real  danger,  which  is  the  direct 
election  of  the  President.  It  Is  my  hope 
that   those  who   advocate   direct   elec- 
tion of  the  President  will  recall  their 
proposal,  because  if  they  insist  on  that 
proposal  there  will  be  no  reform  in  elec- 
toral voting.  That  would  be  unfortunate 
because  we  should  make  at  least  two 
reforms:   First,  to  provide  that  we  do 
not  have  a  system  under  which  an  elector 
could  substitute  his  judgment  for  that 
of  the  people  who  voted  a  cerUln  way 
and  who  are  entitled  to  have  the  elector 
vote  that  way;  and  second,  the  matter 
of  deciding  Ues.  I  think  at  the  present 
time  this  cannot  be  justified.  We  should 
make   some   correetions    there,    but   if 
there  is  an  insistence  upon  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  the  direct  election 
of  the  President  going  to  the  SUtes  there 
will  be  no  reform  whatever. 

I  agree  with  the  distingiiished  Senator 
on    the    40- percent    minimum.    I    have 
changed  some  of  my  own  thinking  on 
that  point  in  recent  months  l>ecause  I 
felt  we  must  concentrate  on  the  larger 
problem  of  the  direct  election  system. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  It  not  true  that  If  there 
be  fraud  or  corruption  in  the  conduct 
of  any  election  in  any  SUte.  under  the 
present  system  that  fraud  or  corruption 
would  be  sealed  off  into  the  particular 
SUte  Involved,  whereas,  under  the  di- 
rect election  system  any  fraud  or  cor- 
ruption would  apply  to  the  whole  body 
or  pool  of  votes  of  the  entire  country? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Coimtlng  the  votes  by 
SUtes,  any  corruption  Is  quarantined, 
so  to  speak,  and  its  effect  limited  to  the 
wrong  that  might  come  in  that  particu- 
lar SUte.  If  it  Is  all  put  into  one  pool 
there  would  be  corruption  in  that  pooL 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the   debate   on   this   subject.  The   fact 
that  the  Senator  is  opposed  to  the  direct 
system    but    would    favor   some    other 
type  of  reform,  I  believe,  foretells  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  providing  for 


the  direct  election  because  I  believe  that 
fuUy  one-half  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  opposed  to  the  direct  system 
but  they  would  be  unable  to  agree  on 
any  sut>stltute  plan. 

For  that  reason,  it  seems  likely  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that  there 
will  be  no  reform  at  this  point.  Does  the 
Senator  feci  that  that  is  a  likelihood? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do.  There  are  34  of 
the  50  States  that  would  be  adversely 
affected  if  we  changed  to  the  direct 
election  of  the  President.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  have  any  such  mandate  from 
the  people  back  home  to  lessen  the 
power  of  their  sovereign  States  in  choos- 
ing the  President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator's  argument 
is  that  the  voter  In  Nebraska  wants  to  go 
to  the  polls  feeling  he  Is  going  to  l)e  a 
part  of  the  Nebraska  vote,  and  when  the 
Nebraska  vote  Is  counted  it  will  count 
for  something  because  It  will  be  repre- 
sented In  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska.  It  will  not  be  commingled 
with  75  million  other  votes,  and  will  be 
identified  with  that  single  SUte. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  I  cast  my  vote  in 
Nebraska,  It  will  not  be  buried  under  a 
tombstone  In  Chicago. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  MonUna  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 


LAOS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  time 
because  of  the  serious  situation  In  Laos. 
I  do  so  not  to  criticize,  but,  If  possible. 
to  be  constructive,  to  be  helpful,  and  to 
wave  a  warning  flag  about  this  area 
which  might  perhaps  be  helpful  in  pre- 
venting our  becoming  involved  too  deep- 
ly and  in  too  costly  a  maimer.  When  I 
speak  of  costly,  I  do  not  mean  money 
alone,  but  total  cost,  including  man- 

Perhaps,  the  Pathet  Lao  and  their 
North  Vietnamese  allies  may  stop  the 
offensive  on  the  Plain  of  Jars,  short  of 
the  cities  of  Vientiane  and  Luang  Pra- 
bang;  that  would  be  In  the  pattern  of 
previous  operations.  Then  again,  they 
may  push  forward  against  these  two 
capitals  and  press  to  the  border  of  Thai- 
land. Only  time  will  indicate  what  plans 
and  objectives  may  be  involved.  In  any 
event,  the  question  of  the  "nonwar"  or 
the  "secret-war"  or  "Interlude  war"  in 
Laos  cannot  be  avoided  any  longer. 

Notwithstanding  the  Geneva  accord  of 
1»62.  the  North  Vietnamese  are  deeply 
Involved  in  this  millUry  situation.  So, 
too,  is  the  United  SUtes.  Press  reports 
indicate  that  the  Thais  may  also  be  en- 
gaged. The  involvement  is  so  transparent 
on  both  sides  as  to  make  less  than  useless 
the  effort  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  the 
accord  or  even  to  exchange  charge  and 
countercharge  of  violations.  We  are  both 
in  it — North  Vletnameae  and  Ameri- 
cans—and we  are  in  it  up  to  our  necks. 

What  disturbs  me  Is  that  it  is  not  only 
that  both  nations  are  forbidden  by  the 
Geneva  agreement  to  tise  forces  in  Laos 
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but  ttttt  the  President  has  also  made 
clear  that  he  does  not  desire  to  see  UJ3. 
forces  nsed  in  Laos.  May  I  add  that  I 
have  every  confktence  in  the  President's 
intentions.  Yet  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican miliUry  advisers  and  others  in  Laos 
cannot  be  camouflafed  any  longer, 
notwithstanding  the  situation  of  the 
Symington  hearings. 

The  military  operations  about  which 
we  know  so  much,  and  yet  so  little, 
seem  to  depend  heavily  on  hill  people 
from  the  Lao- Vietnamese  border  high- 
lands. With  these  tribesmen,  who  are  not 
Lao  but  Meo.  there  has  been  a  close 
U.S.  mnitary  or  paramUitaiy,  connection 
which  predates  the  Genera  Accord  of 
1962.  According  to  the  press,  the  connec- 
tion is  still  there. 

In  any  event,  neither  the  Meo  nor  the 
Lao  regular  armies  have  been  able  to  hold 
back  the  combined  North  Vletnamese- 
Pathet  Lao  pressure.  The  result  is  that 
a  further  "Americanlratlon"  of  the  war 
in  Laos  has  Uken  place  which  now  seems 
to  be  matching  the  effort  to  "Vietnamize " 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  American  bombers 
make  500  or  more  sorties  daily  over  Laos 
and  that  the  United  SUtes  is  spending 
somethii\g  on  the  order  of  $200  million 
to  $300  million  for  aid  to  Laos. 

It  needs  to  be  recalled  at  this  time, 
therefore,  that  the  fuU-scale  VS.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  evolved  from  much 
smaller  beginnings.  First,  It  was  a  little 
more  aid  and  a  few  more  military  ad- 
visers, then  it  was  the  supply  of  trans- 
porUtlon,  then  air  support,  and  then 
GI's. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  does  not 
want  that  sequence  to  be  repeated.  The 
Defense  Department  has  been  at  pains  to 
gainsay  it  In  that  respect,  this  Presi- 
dents  intentions  are  not  imlike  those  of 
his  predecessor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Vietnamese  involvement;  the  protesU- 
tlons  of  this  SecreUry  of  Defense  also 
have  a  not  imfamiliar  ring.  Nevertheless, 
a  parallel  can  develop  in  Laos.  Will  we 
hear  next  what  l)ecame  the  fateful  ra- 
tionale of  the  war  in  Vietnam?  Will  we 
hear  next  that  a  larger  war  is  not  up  to 
us  but  up  to  them?  Will  we  submerge  in 
that  rationale,  once  again,  our  respon- 
sibility to  decide  where  and  when  in  con- 
sideration of  national  interests  we  shall 
risk  the  lives  of  Americans?  Will  we 
affirm  that  fimdamental  responsibility 
or  leave  it  to  others  who  have  no  reason 
to  use  it  lor  this  Nations  well-being? 

To  be  sure,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  ignored  the 
Geneva  accord  of  1962  to  which  they  are 
signatory.  Does  that  compel  us  to  take 
it  upon  ourselves  to  do  the  same?  There 
are  other  signatories  of  the  accord.  Have 
the  others  immersed  themselves  in  the 
war?  Has  the  Soviet  Union?  The  United 
Kingdom?  France?  Indeed,  has  China? 
How  can  a  deepening  involvement  in 
Laos  accord  with  the  viUl  interests— 
and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — of  this 
Nation?  Does  it  accord  with  the  new  Nix- 
on doctrine — which  I  fully  support— 
which  propotmds  a  reduction  of  our  mili- 
tary enmeshment  on  the  Southeast  Asia 
mainland?  Does  it  fit  with  the  need  for 
resources  to  meet  the  inner  needs  of  this 
Nation? 


The  Nbrth  Vietnamese  have  long  since 
moved  troops  into  the  border  areas  oT 
Northeastern  Laos  to  guard  the  so-eaUed 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trails.  These  are  the  routes 
by  means  of  which  men  and  supplies 
move  down  into  South  Vietnam.  By  the 
same  token,  American  planes  have  l<mg 
since  been  bombing  the  trails.  The  bilat- 
eral violations  of  the  Geneva  accord  in 
this  case  at  least  have  been  directly  re- 
lated to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Of  late,  however,  both  Americans  and 
North  Vietnamese  have  expanded  mili- 
Ury activities  further  into  Laos,  in  the 
region  of  the  Plain  of  Jars.  There  is  re- 
ported to  be  something  on  the  order  of 
45,000  to  50,000  North  Vietnamese  now 
on  the  northern  border  of  Laos.  Ac- 
cording to  reports,  not  only  has  man- 
power Increased  but  antiaircraft  missiles 
have  been  Implanted.  On  the  part  of  the 
United  SUtes  the  bombing  in  Laos  is 
reported  to  be  heavier  than  it  was  in 
North  Vietnam  and  that  there  could  now 
be  as  many  as  20,000  sorties  a  month. 

In  short,  the  war  seems  to  be  pouring 
out  of  South  Vietnam  through  the  Lao- 
tian panhandle  into  the  rest  of  Laos  and 
the  rest  of  Indochina.  Even  Cambodia, 
which  has  sought  wisely,  behind  the  wall 
of  neutrality,  to  hold  back  the  jungle  of 
war  has  felt,  of  late,  the  intensified  pres- 
sure of  this  flow  of  destruction. 

As  in  1965,  the  events  in  Laos  cau- 
tion that  the  threat  of  a  continuing  in- 
conclusive   involvement    In    Southeast 
Asia  remains  imchanged.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  enlarging  to  embrace  Laos.  If  the  mil- 
itary seesaw  goes  down  in  Vietnam  only 
to  rise  in  Laos,  our  situation  will  not 
have  improved;  it  will  have  worsened.  In 
my  judgment,  only  the  utmost  vigilance, 
on  the  part  of  the  responsible  officials  of 
this  Government,  of  the  President,  and 
the  Senate  in  particular,  and  of  the  press 
will  counteract  this  inevitable  tendency. 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  has  said  that 
he  was  going  to  ask  cochalrmen  of  the 
Geneva  accord,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  call  a  meeting  of  all 
the  signatories   to  put  into  effect  the 
agreement  of  1962.  This  renewed  call  is 
to  be  commended,  and  certainly  it  should 
be  supported  in  every  possible  way.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  all  signatories  to 
the  Geneva  accord  would  meet  in  an 
effort  to  restore  a  measure  of  sUblUty  to 
the   situation   in   Laos.   Moreover,   the 
scop>e  of  any  such  meeting  might  be  en- 
larged to  include  the  situation  in  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  with  the  participation 
of  other  affected  natioiu.  such  ao  Csun- 
bodia  and  Thailand. 

If  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  cochairmen,  would  call  this 
conference,  it  might  be  possible  to  draw 
still  useful  guidance  from  the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1954  which  Involved  the 
three  Indochlnese  SUtes.  As  for  Laos,  the 
agreement  of  1962  seems  to  me,  still,  to 
be  valid.  In  retrospect,  this  agreement 
was  never  given  a  full  opportunity  to  get 
off  the  groimd.  Negotiations  in  Paris  or 
in  Geneva  but.  in  any  event,  at  an  au- 
thoriUtive  level,  se«n  to  me  still  to  offer 
the  best  prospect  for  a  settlement  which 
would  enable  the  United  SUtes  to  with- 
draw completely  from  the  present  mili- 
tary involvement  on  the  Southeast  Asia 
mainland.    ■ 


When  that  has  borne  about.  It  wduiatw 
my  hope  that,  as  c»e  of  the  signataries 

outside  of  Southeast  Asia,  we  woidd  loin 
with  the  others  in  bona  fide  multilateral 
guarantees  of  the  neutrality  of  that  re- 
gion. In  that  manner  the  small  nations 
of  that  part  of  the  world  might  have  an 
opporttmity  to  develop  In  an  Independent 
manner — an  <H)portunity  which  they 
have  not  krwwn  for  centuries. 

The  time  is  shOTt;  the  time  is  ik)w  to 
face  up  to  the  impllcatIor\s  of  this  wors- 
ening situation  in  Laos.  The  danger  of 
our  over- extended  commitment  In  Sooth- 
east  Asia  needs  to  be  considered  frankly 
and  without  delay.  The  fact  is  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  still  not 
corralled  an  (M>en-ended  military  involve- 
ment in  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  not 
directly  vital  to  our  security,  in  a  part  of 
the  world  in  which  the  Involvement  was 
a  misfortune  to  begin  with  and  every  day 
of  its  continuance  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  All  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate  certainly  imderstand  the  geira- 
Ine  concern  of  the  majority  leader  as  to 
this  whole  affair  in  Southeast  Asia,  as 
I  think  it  is  the  concern  of  all  of  us  in 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  President  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
However,  in  making  his  comments  on 
Laos,  it  is  not  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  we  cease 
all  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  in 
Laos;  is  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Unfortunately,  as 
long  as  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinues, there  is  the  continuation  which 
the  Senator  is  alluding  to.  which  is  tied 
directly  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  has 
to  do  with  the  infiltration  of  men  and 
supplies  down  that  trail  into  South  Viet- 
nam, where  they  crane  in  contact  and 
combat  with  American  soldiers,  among 
others. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  area  aroimd 
the  Raine  des  Jarres,  in  central  Iaos, 
where,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
are  no  UJ3.  combat  troops.  I  believe  that 
is  a  true  sUtement  of  fact. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that,  and  I  was  sure  the  distinguistoed 
majority  leader  would  reassiu-e  us  on 
that  point,  because  as  long  as  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail  is  the  principal  supply 
route,  in  order  to  protect  our  troops  it 
does  seem  we  have  to  hit  It  with  our 
bombers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  but  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  Is  aware  that  there  have 
been  reports,  seemingly  authentic,  that 
B-52's  which  had  been  used  in  close  com- 
bat support  when  the  marines  were  en- 
trenched at  Khesanh,  along  the  demili- 
tarized zone,  and  had  been  used  along 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU,  have  lately  been 
used  In  the  area  of  the  Plalne  des  Jarres. 
a  long  way  from  the  trails  themselves, 
which  is  an  escalation  on  otir  part. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  realize  that.  I  just 
wanted  to  point  out  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  necessary  bombing 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  this 
other  involvement  we  have  been  reading 
about  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  difference  between  the 
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two.  One  has  been  long  recognized  and 
in  operation:  the  other  has  been  in  effect 
only  a  short  time. 

I  also  am  fully  aware,  may  I  say  to  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  Florida,  of 
the  predicament  in  which  President 
Nixon  finds  himself,  because  he  did  not 
start  this  war.  He  has  to  contend  with 
it,  though,  and  what  I  have  endeavored 
to  say  this  morning,  as  I  indicated  at 
the  beginning,  is  that  I  hoped  these  re- 
marks would  be  constructive  and  helpful 
to  him  in  finding  a  solution. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  not  heard  the  entire  address  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  so  I  cannot 
comment  on  his  total  address;  but.  as 
I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana feels  that  more  information  should 
be  given  to  the  public  with  regard  to 
U.S.  activities  in  Laos. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
expressing  the  view  that  it  would  be  wise, 
as  I  see  it.  to  give  the  public  greater 
information  than  that  which  has  been 
given  in  the  past. 

This  situation  in  Laos  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time.  There  has  been  bomb- 
ing in  Laos  for  many  years  now. 

At  the  end  of  1968.  10  percent  of  all 
the  bombs  that  were  dropped  during  this 
Vietnamese  war  had  been  dropped  on 
Laos.  I  have  not  checked  the  facts  re- 
cently, but  my  guess  would  be.  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  rather  accurate 
guess,  that  at  this  point  there  has  been 
a  greater  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped  on 
Laos  than  there  has  been  on  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; that  is  my  information  as  well.. 

Mr.  grsfRD  of  Virginia.  Of  course,  the 
greatest  tonnage  of  bombs  has  been 
dropped  on  South  Vietnam,  but  next  to 
South  Vietnam  is  Laos,  and  third.  North 
Vietnam. 

While  I  cannot  comment  on  the  total 
sUtement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  because  I  did  not  hear  it  all, 
I  do  wish  to  join  with  him  in  urging 
that  the  American  people  be  given  all 
possible  facts  in  regard  to  American  ac- 
tivity in  Laos. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say.  before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  that  I  mentioned 
the  status  of  the  Symington  committee 
only  in  passing,  but  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  that  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Senate,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  if  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  could  get  together  and  would 
issue  a  sanitized  version  of  the  Syming- 
ton committee  hearings;  otherwise  the 
people  are  going  to  raise  questions,  and 
they  are  going  to  say.  "Where  there  is 
smoke  there  is  fire."  and  the  net  result 
will  be  a  great  deal  more  difBcult  than 
if  all  the  issues  which  could  possibly  be 
set  forth  at  this  time,  security  being  con- 
sidered, were  laid  out  for  all  of  us  to  see. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
having  listened  to  the  statement  made 
this  morning  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader — and  it  was  a  very  impor- 
tant statement  indeed — I  trust  that  the 
American  people  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  that  statement  in  detail.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  tlie  position 
taken  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  He  has.  in  a  way,  echoed  my  views 
and  what  I  have  been  thinking  regarding 
our  involvement  in  Laos. 

In  October  of  1965  I  spent  approxi- 
mately 10  days  in  Laos,  and  again  in 
1968  I  was  in  every  area  of  Laos.  I  went 
by  helicopter  to  many  places,  and  not 
only  that,  but,  just  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  done,  at  a  time  pre- 
ceding my  visit  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet,  interview,  and  talk  at  length  with 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma. 

First.  I  wish  to  say  that  Laos  is  just 
about  the  most  undeveloped  country  that 
I  have  ever  visited.  That  country  is  cer- 
tainly not  worth  the  life  of  one  American 
soldier.  I  think  the  facts  are  that  our 
situation  and  our  involvement  in  Laos 
and  in  the  fighting  there  have  been  in- 
creasing in  recent  weeks,  and  the  entire 
prospect  for  early  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  seems  to  be  dwindling. 

Mr.  President.  I  know,  from  being 
there,  observing  the  places,  and  recog- 
nizing the  names  of  the  areas  where  our 
B-52°s  have  been  constantly  bombing  in 
recent  days,  that  some  of  the  places  we 
have  bombed  are  about  200  miles  away 
from  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  That  bomb- 
ing has  nothing  to  do  with  infiltration 
from  the  north. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  facts  are 
that,  despite  what  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  our  President  had  a  secret 
plan  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  our  in- 
volvement there  has  been  escalating  and 
increasing.  For  example,  just  recently  we 
read  of  three  newspapermen  who  did  on 
a  larger  scale  what  I  tried  to  do  in  Laos 
and  Vietnam.  I  tried  to  get  away  from 
the  restrictions  placed  around  me,  and 
they  went  on  their  own.  They  walked 
some  8  miles,  and  there  they  saw  Amer- 
ican soldiers  dressed  as  civilians,  but 
armed  with  our  weapons,  whom  they  were 
not  supposed  to  see.  The  CIA  seems  to 
t>e  running  things,  and  I  say  to  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  from  my 
observation  of  what  was  going  on  in  1968 
in  Laos,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  CIA  was 
running  the  show  then,  and  that  the 
Central  Intelligency  Agency,  in  its  op- 
erations in  Laos,  while  it  may  be  called 
a  watchdog,  is  a  watchdog  that  badly 
needs  a  master;  and  by  a  master.  I  mean 
the  US.  Senate. 

Those  newspapermen  observed  our  B- 
52  bombers  leaving  on  bombing  missions 
In   Laos,    at    1-minute    intervals,    with 


huge  loads  of  bombs.  I  recall  distinctly 
that  when  I  was  in  Laos  in  1965.  our 
American  warplanes  were  disguised,  be- 
cause we  had  guaranteed  the  neutraUty 
of  Laos. 

When  I  was  in  Laos  last  year,  we 
Americans  were  openly  bombing  Laos 
and.  of  course,  we  ai'e  doing  that  openly 
now.  A  civil  war  has  been  waged  in 
Laos  since  shortly  following  World  War 
II.  Just  the  other  day  the  CIA— I  think 
this  is  touched  upon  in  a  front  page 
story  in  the  Washington  Post  today — 
forcibly  removed  13,000  Laotians,  mov- 
ing them  from  the  area  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars  down  closer  to  Vientiane  because 
they  believed  they  were  Pathet  Lao  or 
were  sympathizing  with  the  Pathet  Lao. 

So  this  is  another  situation  in  which, 
unfortunately,  we  Americans  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  involved  in  an- 
other civil  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  when 
we  are  still  involved  in  a  civil  war  in 
Vietnam.  There  can  be  no  argiunent 
about  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Gen.  Richard 
Stilwell.  the  chief  deputy,  told  me  that 
80  percent  of  the  people  living  In  the 
Mekong  Delta,  south  of  Saigon,  were 
sympathetic  with  and  fighting  for  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  on  the  side 
of  the  VC. 

We  should  be  aware — and  I  am  glad 
that  the  majority  leader  has  called  at- 
tention to  it — that  the  industrialists 
with  huge  defense  contracts  and  the  gen- 
erals of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  seem 
to  be  leading  us  Into  another  ground 
and  air  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  At  pres- 
ent we  are  waging  an  air  war  on  a  tre- 
mendous scale  in  Laos.  Very  soon  we 
shall  have  dropped  more  bombs  in  Laos 
than  we  dropped  in  Germany  in  World 
War  n.  and  perhaps  we  have  exceeded 
that  total  right  now.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  National  Commit- 
ments Resolution  adopted  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  recent  amendment 
to  the  Defense  appropriation  biU  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  U.S.  ground 
combat  troops  into  Laos  without  receiv- 
ing the  authorization  of  Congress  to  con- 
duct such  warlike  activities. 

Of  course,  as  we  have  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  Laos,  we  have  violated  our 
own  guarantee.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
there  is  rioting  against  us  in  Asian  na- 
tions? 

There  is  beginning  to  be  a  feeling  prev- 
alent in  Asia  and  in  the  capitals  of  the 
world  that  Americans  do  not  live  up  to 
their  commitments.  We  in  tlie  Senate 
want  to  live  up  to  our  commitments. 
We  want  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of 
Laos  which  was  guaranteed. 

We  have  learned  very  little  from  the 
past.  Mr.  President.  We  continue  to  esca- 
late our  involvement  in  the  civil  wars  of 
other  countries.  Yet,  we  hide  our  involve- 
ment from  the  American  people.  I  am 
glad  that  the  majority  leader  has  spoken 
out  on  this  matter  this  morning.  I  am 
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happy  that  he  has  called  upon  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  President  ot 
the  United  States  to  give  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  a  full  report  on 
our  war-like  activities  in  Laos,  even 
though  that  report  may  demonstrate 
tliat  we  have  violated  our  word  to  pre- 
serve the  neutrality  of  laos.  Tliis  infor- 
;nation  should  be  given  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  so  that  the  chair- 
man of  Uiat  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbricht),  may  release 
it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  associate  mjrself  with  remarks  of  the 
majority  leader.  On  Friday  last,  in  the 
Seioate.  I  made  some  remarks  about  our 
involvement  in  Laos,  and  I  think  they 
are  in  accord  with  those  expressed  this 
morning  by  tlie  majority  leader. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  VOTES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
the  Record  to  show  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  the  various  rollcall  votes  taken 
last  Saturday  in  the  Senate.  Most  un- 
fortunately. I  was  absent  on  Saturday, 
cue  to  a  commitment  made  on  Thursday. 
By  the  time  I  learned  late  on  Friday  that 
the  Senate  would  convene  on  Saturday, 
I  could  not  change  my  appointment.  Peo- 
ple were  already  traveling  from  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  Edmonton, 
and  Toronto,  to  keep  the  meeting  to 
which  I  had  agreed.  I  simply  could  not 
break  my  word  to  them.  So  I  left  early 
on  Saturday  to  fly  to  Ottawa  and  re- 
turned on  the  night  plane.  My  15-hour 
absence  caused  me  to  miss  nine  record 
votes.  Obviously,  other  Senators  were  in 
similar  situations,  since  nearly  one-third 
of  the  Senators  were  absent  and  not  vot- 
ing Saturday  last. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  I  wish  to  record 
my  disappointment  that  Senators  can- 
not rely  on  times  of  sitting  of  the  Senate. 
I  realize  that  the  majority  leader  has 
issued  a  general  warning  that  there  may 
be  Saturday  sessions.  But  only  a  week 
ago  I  attended  a  meeting  of  Senators 
where  the  leader  was  asked — and  I 
thought  agreed — that  Saturday  sessions 
not  be  held  except  under  very  pressing 
circumstances.  It  was  there  recognized 
that  all  Senators  have  many  pressing 
engagements  which  call  them  away  on 
weekends.  Moreover,  just  the  Saturday 
before  I  had  canceled  appointments  In 
my  home  State  and  stayed  in  Washing- 
ton because  the  majority  leader  had  re- 
sponded to  the  inquiry  of  the  minority 
whip  that  "there  may  very  well  be  votes" 
on  the  next  Satiu-day.  With  that  state- 
ment in  the  Record,  I  stayed  in  Wash- 
ington only  to  have  the  Senate  adjourn 
early  on  Friday  and  convene  not  at  all 
on  Saturday.  February  21. 

The  past  week.  I  had  to  make  an  elec- 
tion to  be  gone  on  Friday  or  Saturday. 
Friday  was  represented  as  the  big  day  on 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill.  So  I  stayed 
Friday  for  one  record  vote.  Saturday.  I 
had  to  leave.  My  votes  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 28  would  have  been: 

For  ratifying  the  treaty. 

For  the  Mathias  amendment. 

For  the  second  Mathias  amendment. 

For  the  Scott  amendment. 

For  the  Spong  amendment. 

Against  the  Javits  amendment 


IY>r  the  motion  to  table  the  Hruska 

Against  the  Hruska  amendment. 

For  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  on 
final  passage. 

Since  no  division  was  so  close  that  my 
vote  would  have  been  decisive,  hindsight 
says  my  absence  does  not  matter  too 
much.  But  I  do  not  view  it  that  way.  The 
citizens  of  Utah  sent  me  to  represent 
Utah  in  the  Senate.  That  I  try  to  do 
with  fidelity.  My  people  have  strong 
views  in  priorities  of  spending  and  most 
strongly  believe  that  aid  to  education 
and  health  deserves  full  support.  I 
wanted  to  speak  for  their  point  of  view 
and  to  record  my  vote  for  the  full  appro- 
priation reported  by  the  committee.  I 
supported  the  first  HEW  appropriation 
bill,  opposed  the  veto,  and  would  have 
raised  this  appropriation  bill  to  the  same 
figuxes  if  I  could. 


DEEP  SUBMERGENCE  RESCUE  VE- 
HICLE— ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  COST 
UNDERESTIMATING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  I  call  attention  to  another 
example  wherein  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  1964  tmder  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  grossly  underestimated  the  cost 
of  the  development  of  12  deep  submer- 
gence rescue  vehicles  when  asking  for 
congressional  authorization  and  then 
after  gaining  approval  of  the  project  al- 
lowed costs  to  escalate  by  over  2.000  i>er- 
cent. 

My  remarks  are  not  a  criticism  of  the 
development  of  this  rescue  vehicle — on 
the  contrary,  I  support  the  objective 
and  can  imderstand  some  discrepancy 
in  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  weapon, 
but  certainly  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  wide  error  in  the  estimate 
presented  to  Congress. 

The  deep  submergence  rescue  vehicle 
is  intended  to  be  a  small  submersible  ve- 
hicle designed  to  rescue  personnel  from 
a  disabled  submarine.  It  is  expected  to 
weigh  about  35  tons  and  to  be  approxi- 
mately 50  feet  long.  In  the  event  of  a 
disaster  where  rescue  Is  possible  the  deep 
submergence  rescue  vehicle  would  be 
transported  by  aircraft  to  the  port  near- 
est the  disaster.  From  there  it  would  be 
carried  to  the  site  by  either  an  auxiliary 
submarine  rescue  ship  or  a  specially  con- 
figured submarine,  either  of  which  could 
act  as  the  supporting  ship.  The  deep 
submergence  rescue  vehicle  would  then 
shuttle  between  the  bottomed  submarine 
and  the  supporting  ship,  carndng  a 
maximum  of  24  rescuees  on  each  trip. 

In  February  1964  the  Navy  estimated 
that  a  rescue  system  including  12  deep 
submergence  rescue  vehicles  could  be 
developed  to  4  years.  The  estimated  cost 
for  develoixnent  and  1  year  of  operation 
was  $S6.5  mlUion.  Further,  Congress  was 
told  tliat  introdoction  of  the  deep  sub- 
mergence rescue  vehicle  system  was  to 
result  in  a  savings  of  $37.2  mllMon  by  per- 
mitting a  phaseout  of  an  existing  rescue 
system. 

This  represented  an  average  cost  of  $3 
mOUon  per  unit,  and  allegedly  even  this 
cost  would  be  offset  by  a  phaseout  of  an 
existing  rescue  system. 

In  1969  the  Navy  estimated  that  ob- 


taining a  rescue  system  of  six  deep  sub- 
mergence rescue  vehicles  would  take  a 
total  of  10  years — 1964  to  1974 — and 
would  cost  about  $463  million.  Of  this 
cost  about  $125  million  has  already  been 
allocated.  $31  million  has  been  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $307  million  will 
be  needed  during  fiscal  years  1971  to 
1974.  Moreover,  we  are  now  told  that 
the  existing  rescue  system  will  not  be 
phased  out;  and,  consequently,  the  an- 
ticipated savings  will  not  be  realized. 

Thus  we  find  the  c^Lt,  instead  of  being 
$36.5  million  for  12  rescue  units,  or  an 
average  of  $3  million  each,  has  now  been 
projected  to  $463  million  for  six  units,  or 
an  average  of  $77  million  each. 

This  is  an  increase  of  26  times  the 
original  estimate,  and  even  this  estimate 
may  be  revised  higher  as  the  result  of 
a  reexamination  of  the  contract  as  ini- 
tiated last  year  after  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  had  intervened. 

Our  experience  with  the  multibilllon- 
doUar  escalation  in  the  cost  of  the  F-111, 
or  "McNamara's  folly"  as  it  has  been 
labeled,  is  well  known,  and  this  is  an- 
other example  of  manner  in  which  Sec- 
retary McNamara  misled  the  Congress 
and  the  American  taxpayers  as  to  the 
true  costs  of  our  defense  programs. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  his  report 
to  the  Congress  No.  B-167325,  dated 
February  20,  1970,  reviews  this  program 
in  more  detail,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  summary  of  that  report 
be  printed  in  the  Recokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Evaluation    Needed   of   Cost-Effbctiveness 

OF  FouB  More  Deep  Submercencx  Rescue 

Vehicles  Before  Purchase  bt  the  Navt 

B-167325     " 

WHT  THE  REVIEW  WAS  ICADE 

The  General  AccounUng  Office  (GAO)  is 
reviewing  the  Navy's  inan»gement  of  Its  Oeefi 
Submergence  Rescue  Vehicle  (DSRV)  pro- 
gram which  has  had  significant  cost  over- 
runs and  delays  in  development.  Two  DSRVs 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Navy.  This  re- 
port covers  the  cost  of,  and  the  estimated 
effectiveness  to  be  derived  from,  four  addi- 
tional DSRVs  the  Navy  intends  to  buy.  Oth- 
er aspects  of  the  program  are  stUl  under 
review. 

The  DSRV  Is  a  35-ton  submersible  de- 
signed for  rescue  of  i>er8onnel  from  a  dis- 
abled submarine.  When  needed,  the  DSRV 
would  be  transported  by  aircraft  to  a  sea- 
port near  the  disaster  and  carried  to  the  site 
by  a  supporting  ship  or  submarine.  The 
DSRV  would  then  shuttle  between  the  dis- 
abled submarine  and  the  supporting  craft, 
rescuing  a  maElmum  of  34  survlTors  each 
trip. 

FIirDINGS  AKD  CONCLUSIONS 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  rescue  system 
has  grown  from  $36.5  million  for  12  DSRVs 
to  $463  million  for  six  DSRVs. 

In  February  1964  the  Navy  estimated  that 
a  rescue  system  including  12  DSRVs  could 
be  developed  in  4  years.  The  estimated  cost 
for  developing  and  1  year  of  operation  was 
$36.5  mtllion.  Further,  introduction  of  tlie 
DSRV  system  was  to  result  in  a  savings 
of  $37Ji  mllUon  by  permitting  a  phaseout 
of  an  existing  rescue  system. 

The  Navy  estimated  in  1069  that  obtain- 
ing a  Mscue  system  of  six  DSRVs  would  take 
a  total  of  10  years  (1B64  to  1974)  and  would 
cost  about  $463  million.  Of  this  cost,  about 
$125  million  has  already  been  allocated.  $81 
million  has  been  nqueeted  for  flaeal  year 
1970.  and  $307  million  wiU  be  needed  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1971  to  1974.  Moreover,  the 
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existing  rescue  system  will  not  be  phased  out: 
•nd,  consequently,  the  anticipated  savings 
will  not  be  realized. 

Navy  officials  estimate  that  about  $200 
million  oJ  the  $307  million  applies  to  the 
four  additional  DSVRa  Annual  operating 
cost,  after  flscal  year  1074.  for  the  four  is 
estimated  at  over  $17  million. 

GAO  findings  further  Indicate  that  sub- 
marine disasters  where  rescue  Is  possible  are 
rare. 

Since  such  disasters  are  Infrequent— there 
have  been  only  two  since  1928— and  since 
two  DSRVs  apparently  would  provide  suf- 
ficient rescue  capability  for  any  one  disaster, 
the  four  additional  DSRVs  would  only  pro- 
vide backup  capability.  In  most  cases,  this 
backup  probably  could  be  provided  by  other 
systems  currently  In  use  or  being  developed 
by  the  Navy   iSee  p  17. » 

aECOMMENOATIONS     0«     SUOCCSTtONS 

GAO  proposed  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense evaluate  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  op- 
erating the  four  addlUonai  DSRVs  versus 
their  estimated  usefulness.  GAO  also  sug- 
gested that  a  prompt  decision  would  be  valu- 
able since  a  determination  that  the  DSRVs 
were  not  needed  would  halt  further  expendi- 
tures. 

ACCNCT    ACTIONS   AND   UNRESOLVED   ISSUES 

The  Navy  replied  that  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  had  directed  on  April  29.  1969. 
that  a  study  of  the  needed  number  of  DSRVs 
begin  on  a  priority  basis.  The  Navy  also 
stated  that  construction  of  the  four  ad- 
ditional DSRVs  would  not  be  undertaken 
until  and  unless  their  usefulness  had  been 
shown  to  Justify  their  cost.  . 

The  Navy  began  Its  study  on  December  15. 
1969— almost  8  months  after  It  was  directed. 
Because  of  the  untimeliness  of  the  Navys 
action.  GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  Navy 
conducts  a  meaningful  study  promptly  to 
provide  a  suitable  comparison  of  the  addi- 
tional DSRVs'  probable  usefulness  to  their 
cost. 

MATTERS   FOR   CONSIDERATION   BT   THB  CONGRESS 

This  report  Is  being  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress because  of  Its  expressed  Interest  in  the 
procurement  of  major  systems  and  the  re- 
duction of  unwarranted  defense  expendi- 
tures The  Navy  currently  plans  to  submit 
Its  requirement  for  additional  DSRVs  m  its 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1971. 


PRIVACY  AND  ARMY  DATA  BANKS: 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  AND 
MILITARY  WRONGS 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  month, 
as  part  of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee study  of  privacy,  we  addressed 
inquiries  to  the  Army  Department  and 
other  agencies  asking  about  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  persorud  information  they 
have  on  people,  where  it  comes  from, 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  computers,  who 
uses  it,  and  if  the  individual  has  a  chance 
to  review  and  reply  to  it. 

Our  purpose  in  doing  this  is  to  deter- 
mme  whether  or  not  Federal  daU  banks 
are  being  developed  in  accordance  with 
respect  for  constitutional  standards  of 
privacy  and  due  process  of  law  for  the 
individual  citizen.  Another  purpose  is  to 
help  Congress  ascertain  the  need  for 
comprehensive  legislation  to  govern  all 
data  banks  the  Government  operates  on 
individuals. 

I  have  received  a  reply  to  our  Inquiry 
from  the  Army  Department  which  pro- 
vides a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
need  not  only  of  new  laws  but  for  a  new 


agency  to  regulate  data  banks  and  pro- 
tect individual  privacy  and  constitutional 
rights  where  Government  records  are 
concerned. 

In  response  to  many  complaints,  we 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  particu- 
larly to  explain  reports  of  information 
filed  at  Fort  Holablrd  on  the  personali- 
ties, the  political,  economic,  and  social 
beliefs  on  the  lawful  community  activi- 
ties of  American  citizens.  We  asked  him 
also  to  describe  in  detaU  the  collection 
and  storase  of  intelligence  and  other  in- 
vestigative daU  on  private  individuals  at 
the  Investigative  Records  Repository  and 
at  other  Army  data  centers.  In  addition, 
we  asked  for  citations  and  copies  of  the 
statutory  and  administrative  authority 
on  which  he  relies  for  this  daU  collection. 
The  Army  Department,  in  a  partial 
response  to  my  letter,  has  corroborated 
the  comolaints  received  by  Congress.  Ac- 
cording to  their  letter,  the  Army  Intel- 
ligence Command  maintained,  and.  in- 
deed, still  does  maintain,  information  on 
civilians.  In  one  location  alone,  the  Army 
Investigative  Records  Repository,  7  mil- 
li  n  files  aie  kcjt  on  former  and  present 
members  of  the  Army,  civilian  employees, 
and  contractor  personnel.  These  relate 
principally  to  security,  loyalty,  and  crim- 
inal investigations.  However,  beyond  say- 
ing that  use  of  these  files  is  limited  by 
regulation  to  speciflcally  authorized  ex- 
ecutive agencies  <^nd  that  no  computer- 
ization has  occurred  or  is  planned,  no 
further  light  is  shed  on  the  overall  pur- 
pose and  management  of  these  files.  Nor 
are  any  statutes  and  regulations  cited.  I 
hope  this  information  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  the  final  reply. 

The  Army  Intelligence  Command 
keeps  still  other  files  on  individuals. 
These  they  justify  under  their  missions 
relating  to  the  collection  of  information 
that  may  be  needed  by  civilian  plan- 
ners and  Army  commanders  in  the  event 
Federal  troops  are  directed  to  act  by  the 
President.  These  activities  by  the  Army 
were  increased  reportedly  after  the 
Detroit  disturbance  in  1967. 

In  furtherance  of  this  nonmilitary 
mission,  the  Army  stockpiled  an  amazing 
arsenal  of  weapons.  First,  in  the  best 
tradition  of  miliUry  precision,  efficiency, 
and  economy,  the  Army  InteUigence  of- 
ficials admittedly  set  up  a  computer  data 
bank  with  informaUon  about  "potenUal 
incidents  and  individuals  involved  in 
potential  civil  disturbance  incidents." 
They  confess  that  they  thought  this 
would  be  useful  in  "predicting  trends  and 
possible  reactions." 

Another  weapon  they  developed  was  a 
list  which  included  the  names  and  de- 
scriptions of  individuals  who  might  be 
involved  in  civU  disturbance  situations. 
The  business  of  the  Army  in  such  sit- 
uations is  to  know  about  the  conditions 
of  highways,  bridges,  and  facilities.  It 
is  not  to  predict  trends  and  reactions  by 
keeping  track  of  the  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions of  Americans  exercising  first 
amendment  freedoms. 

If  ever  there  were  a  case  of  military 
overkill,  this  is  it. 

Regardless  of  the  imaginai-y  military 
objective,  the  chief  casualty  of  this  over- 
kUl  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States,  which  every  military  officer  and 
every  appointed  official  has  taken  an 
oath  to  defend. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  SecreUiy 
of  the  Army  Resor  and  General  Counsel 
Robert  Jordan  that  after  the  Inherent 
dangers  to  constitutional  liberties  in  this 
program  were  pointed  out  to  them,  some 
immediate  action  was  initiated. 

Mr.  Jordan  reports  that  the  identifica- 
tion list  has  been  withdrawn  and  de- 
stroyed, and  one  computer  data  bank  has 
been  discontinued.  He  states  that  no 
computer  data  bank  is  now  being  main- 
tained for  storing  such  information 
about  civilian  politics,  and  that  direc- 
tives provide  that  no  such  system  can  be 
initiated  witiiout  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

While  the  Army's  response  is  com- 
mendable. It  raises  more  questions  than 
it  answers,  and  it  leaves  a  great  many 
of  the  old  questions  unanswered. 

Since  I  view  this  as  an  interim  response 
to  the  subcommittee's  inquiry.  I  shall 
await  with  interest  the  Army's  final 
and  comprehensive  reply  to  our  ques- 
tions. 

We  should  like  to  know  then  when  and 
how  that  particular  computer  data  bank 
was  discontinued  and  whether  that  in- 
formation is  duplicated  In  other  Army 
files  and  microfilms.  The  essential  factor 
here  was  not  necessarily  the  computeri- 
zation of  the  files,  but  the  fact  of  the 
Army  surveillance  of  citizens.  We  should 
still  like  to  know  about  other  files  and 
data  banks  on  civilian  politics  main- 
tained in  the  PenUgon  and  elsewhere 
about  the  country  tinder  the  authority  of 
the  Army  intelligence  groups. 

We  should  like  to  know  how  many 
copies  of  the  identification  list  were  is- 
sued and  how  f requenUy?  In  addition,  we 
still  require  copies  of  directives  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  current  informa- 
tion collected  and  stored  under  the  new- 
policy  for  civil  disturbance  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes  at  Fort  Holablrd  and 
elsewhere  by  the  Army. 

I  have  informed  the  Secretary  of  the- 
Army  of  our  continued  interest  in  receiv- 
ing the  answers  to  our  questions  and  in 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  new  directive 
concerning  esUblishment  of  new  com- 
puterized daU  systems.  I  hope  this 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  trend  and  that 
more  directives  will  be  forthcoming  con- 
cerning access  to  review  and  use  of  the 
old  information  they  already  have  on 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  little, 
if  anything,  in  common  with  the  atti- 
tudes and  views  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  are  probably  in  the  Army  files,  the 
very  existence  of  such  unconstitutional 
surveillance  by  the  Army  is,  I  believe, 
destructive  of  our  form  of  government. 

The  Army  DepartmentS^tes  that  it  ^ 
"has  long  been  pressing  to  have  civilian 
govemmenUl  agencies  meet  needs  BT  in- 
telligence.' Obviously,  and  perhaps  for- 
tunately, someone  in  those  agencies  is 
vetoing  the  idea. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
determines  that  new  forms  of  intelli- 
gence gathering  activities  are  necessary 
to  enforce  the  laws,  let  him  so  inform  the 
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Congress,  and  let  Congress  assign  the 
responsibilities  to  an  appropriate  civilian 
agency. 

I  suggest  the  Army  regroup  and  rede- 
fine their  strategic  objectives,  lower  their 
sights,  and  reidentify  their  enemy.  Under 
our  Constitution  that  enemy  is  not  the 
American  citizen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
committee's inquiry  of  January  22,  1970, 
the  February  25.  1970,  reply  from  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Array  and  my 
letter  of  February  27  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

jANDAtT    22,    1970. 

Hon.  Stanlkt  R.  Rbsor,  I 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  \ 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  In  coanectlon  with 
our  study  ol  computers,  privacy  and  consti- 
tutional rlghU.  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  Is  conducting  a  survey  of  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  data  banks 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

One  of  our  purposes  is  to  determine  whether 
or  not  such  data  systems  are  being  developed 
In  accordance  with  constitutional  standards 
of  privacy  and  due  process  ol  law  for  the 
individual  citizens  involved.  Another  pur- 
pose Is  to  help  Congress  ascertain  the  need 
for  comprehensive  legislation  to  govern  all 
computerized  data  banks  on  Individuals. 

Our  attention  has  been  particularly  di- 
rected to  reports  of  the  development  and 
expansion  of  data  banks  at  Fort  Holablrd, 
containing  information  on  the  i>ersonaIlties, 
on  the  political,  economic,  and  social  beliefs 
and  on  the  lawful  community  activities  of 
American  citizens. 

To  assist  the  SubcomoUttee  in  its  study, 
we  should  appreciate  your  explaining  for  us: 
(1)  the  present  situation  concerning  collec- 
tion and  storage  of  Army  Intelligence  and 
other  investigative  data  on  private  Individ- 
uals, particularly  at  the  Investigative  Rec- 
ords Repository,  but  also  at  other  data  cen- 
ters operated  by  the  Army;  and  (2)  future 
plans  for  expanding  and  further  computer- 
izing the  present  system. 

Speciflcally,  we  should  receive  responses 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Under  what  statutory  and  administra- 
tive authority  was  the  Investigative  Records 
Repository  established,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? What  is  the  relationship  of  this  ac- 
tivity to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces?  Please  supply  copies  of  pertinent 
statutes,  regulations  and  memoranda. 

2.  Is  all  military  Intelligence  data  on  in- 
dividuals filed  In  this  center?  Is  It  computer- 
ized? 

3.  How  many  subject  Individuals  are 
presently  recorded  In  the  system  at  the  Rec- 
ords Center? 

4.  What  categories  of  information  about 
Individuals  are  contained  In  this  data  bank? 
Are  there  any  published  or  unpublished  reg- 
ulations or  Instructions  governing  the  type 
of  Information  appropriate  for  the  files,  how 
It  Is  to  be  gathered,  and  how  its  accuracy  is 
to  be  determined?  If  so.  please  supply  copies. 

5.  Are  there  plans  to  expand  the  scope  of 
these  files  In  number  and  subject  matter?  If 
so.  how  would  this  specifically  alter  the  ex- 
isting  data  system? 

6.  Is  the  subject  individual,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, allowed  to  review  the  data  on  rec- 
ord about  him.  to  supplement  his  file,  and  to 
explain  or  rebut  material  be  considers  In- 
accurate? 

7.  What  provisions  are  made  deleting  mate- 
rial found  to  be  Inaccurate  or  Inappropriate, 
either  spontaneously  by  the  Army  or  on  mo- 
tion of  the  individual  concerned? 


8.  What  limitations  are  placed  on  access  to 
the  file  or  to  Information  contained  In  it? 
What  security  procedures  or  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  prevent  unauthorized  access  to  the 
data  file  or  Improper  use  of  the  Information? 
Who  specifically  has  access  to  this  data?  For 
what  reasons  and  on  what  authority  is  access 
granted? 

9.  What  other  agencies  have  access  to  these 
files?  For  what  purposes?  tJnder  what  re- 
strictions? 

10.  Is  a  record  maintained  of  the  details  of 
inspection  or  use  of  the  file  or  data  on  an 
individual? 

11.  How  is  this  Information  collected  and 
by  whom?  Is  It  collected  by  investigators  or 
from  third  parties?  Is  it  solicited  from  the 
Individual  himself,  or  Is  It  collected  from 
other  records? 

12.  Do  you  have  published  or  unpublished 
regulations  or  guidelines  concerning  use  and 
availability  of  these  files?  U  so,  please  supply 
copies. 

13.  Do  you  have  published  or  unpublished 
regulations  or  guidelines  concerning  the 
gathering,  screening  and  accuracy  of  data  in 
these  files?  If  so,  please  supply  copies. 

14.  To  what  extent  are  these  flies  compu- 
terized? What  are  your  plans  for  computeriz- 
ing further? 

15.  The  Sut>commlttee  is  Interested  In 
learning  the  truth  about  current  reports  that 
the  Army  plans  to  connect  its  IntelUgence 
teletype  reporting  system  to  a  computerized 
data  bank  at  the  Investigative  Record  Re- 
pository. If  so,  what  are  your  plans  for  safe- 
guarding the  accuracy  of  the  data  collected 
and  Its  relevance  to  the  area  of  your  respon- 
sibility? 

16.  What  other  data  banks  are  maintained 
or  supported  by  the  Department  ol  the 
Army  on  private  citizens?  To  the  extent  pos- 
sible, please  supply  for  each  of  these  the  in- 
formation requested  for  the  Port  Holablrd 
data  banks. 

Enclosed  is  a  Congressional  Record  excerpt 
describing  the  scope  of  the  Subcommittees 
Interest  In  the  government's  use  of  data 
banks  on  individuals. 

Your  assistance  in  our  study  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 
With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 

Chairman. 


February  25, 1970. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Bights.    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  concerning  development  and 
expansion  of  data  banks  at  Fort  Holablrd, 
which  we  bellve  may  be  related  to  an  article 
In  the  Washington  Monthly  entitled  "CONUS 
Intelligence:  The  Army  Watching  Civilian 
Politics"  by  former  Army  Captain  Christo- 
pher Pyle. 

The  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Pyle  were 
viewed  with  great  concern  by  both  the  civil- 
ian and  the  nUUtary  leadership  of  the  Army. 
Both  have  always,  over  the  generations,  been 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  longstanding  Ameri- 
can tradition  separating  the  military  from 
Involvement  In  domestic  iMlitlcs.  and  both 
are  constantly  alert  to  ensure  that  Army 
actions  as  well  as  policies  are  in  keeping  with 
the  traditional  limitations  upon  our  armed 
forces.  Ever  since  the  tinfortunate  necessity 
arose,  several  years  ago,  for  military  forces  to 
be  prepared  for  civil  disturbance  operations 
when  directed  by  the  President,  there  has 
been  a  special  sensitivity  to  the  Immediacy  of 
this  problem. 

Our  continuing  goal  has  been  to  maintain 
suitable  limits  to  Army  intelligence  Involve- 
ment m  the  civilian  sector,  and  toward  this 
end  our  policies  and  practices  have  heea.  un- 


dergoing periodic  examination.  The  main 
charge  of  the  article,  and  indeed  Its  title, 
hold  that  the  Army  deUl>erately  seeks  the 
opposite,  by  widespread  aggressive,  covert  col- 
lection of  InteUigence  about  people  who 
"might  make  trouble  for  the  Army."  This 
charge  Is  false.  The  Army's  domestic  Intelli- 
gence activity  has  been  to  a  small  degree  In 
the  civil  sector,  but  only  to  focus  upon  civil 
disorder,  and  the  Army  has  long  been  press- 
ing to  have  civilian  governmental  agencies 
meet  even  these  Intelligence  needs. 

The  military  security  functions  of  the 
Army  In  the  United  States  are  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Army  IntelUgence  Command,  Fort 
Holablrd,  Maryland.  This  Command  reports 
directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
and  is  closely  supervised  for  him  by  the  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff  for  IntelUgence.  The 
Command  employs  seven  subordinate  organi- 
zations, military  intelligence  groups,  located 
throughout  the  United  States  In  support  of 
Its  military  security  functions.  These  groups, 
employing  approximately  1000  agents,  sup- 
port the  principal  missions  assigned  to  the 
Intelligence  Command  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 

The  principal  activity  of  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
telligence Command  Is  to  conduct  security 
Investigations  to  determine  whether  uni- 
formed members  of  the  Army,  civilian  em- 
ployees and  contractors'  employees  should 
be  granted  access  to  classified  Information. 
This  activity  and  aUled  activity  relating  to 
security  matters  accoimt  for  94%  of  the  time 
of  Intelligence  Command  field  personnel,  and 
will  consume  a  higher  percentage  in  the  fu- 
ture because  of  reduction  In  civil  disturbance 
activities. 

To  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  give 
investigators  the  benefit  of  prior  work,  a 
central  filing  system  of  Army  investigations 
Is  necessary.  The  U.S.  Army  Investigative 
Records  Repository,  run  by  the  IntelUgence 
Command,  has  approximately  7  milUon  files 
relating  principally  to  security,  loyalty  or 
criminal  investigations  of  former  and  present 
members  of  the  Army,  clvlUan  employees  and 
contractor  personnel.  When  security  or  crim- 
inal Investigations  are  completed  the  entire 
report  is  forwarded  to  the  Records  Repository 
at  Fort  Holablrd  for  filing.  The  use  of  these 
files  Is  limited  by  Regtilatlon  to  specifically 
authorized  Executive  Branch  agencies.  No 
computer  has  been  Installed  In  the  Investi- 
gative Records  Repository;  none  has  been  or 
is  planned  to  be  InstaUed  since  the  cost  In 
manpower  and  time  to  convert  the  Repository 
files  to  a  computer  bank  wotUd  be  protiibi- 
tlve.  The  Repository  does  have  an  automatic 
retriever  system  for  some  of  the  files;  these 
files,  placed  in  boxes,  can  l>e  mechanically 
retrieved  on  a  tr<riley  system  in  order  to  save 
time  in  searching  for  files. 

In  order  that  investigative  elTortB  In  the 
security  field  would  not  be  duplicated,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  directed  on  27 
May  1965  that  a  central  index  of  aU  security 
investigations  conducted  by  Department  of 
Defense  agencies  be  established.  Accordingly, 
the  Defense  Central  Index  of  Investigations 
was  established  at  Fort  Holablrd.  Data  in- 
cluded m  this  index  is  limited  only  to  the 
Identification  of  an  individual,  the  type  of 
Investigation  conducted,  date  of  completion, 
and  the  location  of  the  investigation  (for 
example.  Army  Investigations  are  filed  In  the 
Investigative  Records  Repository).  The  data 
is  placed  on  manuaUy  key  punched  cards 
which  are  then  alphabetically  filed.  A  sample 
card  Is  attached.  At  present,  these  cards  must 
be  manually  searched.  A  plan  to  install  & 
computer  at  the  Central  Index  has  been  im- 
proved. Information  on  the  key  punched 
cards  wlU  be  placed  In  the  computer;  the 
ptirpoee  of  this  con^uter  wlU  be  to  rapidly 
IdenUfy  and  UuUeate  the  location  ot  flies 
needed  In  security  Investigations.  Ttxe  com- 
puter   WlU   contain   only    the    information 
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■bown  on  the  Munple  cwd.  wblch  does  not 
reflect  tb»  existence  of  any  personal  infor- 
mation of  any  kind,  derogatory  or  otherwUe. 
■Itae  present  system  and  tbe  planned  com- 
pv^n  are  not  and  wUl  not  l>e  Ued  in  with  any 
form  of  computer  data  banks.  There  U  no 
plan  to  xiae  the  Central  Index  In  any  other 
fashion. 

The  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Command  also 
has  missions  relating  to  the  collection  of 
InformaUon  that  may  l>e  needed  by  civilian 
planners  and  Army  commanders  In  the  event 
Federal  troops  are  directed  to  act  by  the 
President.  As  you  know,  the  Army  has  certain 
obligations  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  to  act  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
to  deal  with  civil  dUturbances  l>eyond  the 
capability  of  local  and  sute  authorities  to 
control.  Army  Intelligence  acUvltles  In  the 
field  of  clvU  disturbances  are  directed  pri- 
marily at  ascertaining  information  needed  to 
prepare  appropriate  levels  of  alert  for  military 
forces  and  needed  by  military  commanders 
U  they  are  directed  to  act.  This  limited  field 
of  Interest  removes  from  legitimate  concern 
of  the  Army  minor  forms  of  disturbances  and 
lawful  actlvltlee  not  likely  to  lead  to 
major  duturbance  Involving  use  of  Federal 
resources. 

InleUlgence  personnel  obtain  this  umlted 
civil    disturbance-related    Information    pri- 
marily from  the  FBI.  It  Is  reported  usually 
by   teletype   to   the   U.S.   Army   IntelUttence 
Command.   The   Director   of   Investigations, 
U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Command,  Is  respon- 
sible for  collecting  the  Information,  storing 
It.  and  forwarding  It.  as  necessary,  to  appro- 
priate officials  m  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  teletype  is  not  linked  to  any  computer. 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  plan  to  do  this. 
The  collection  of  dvU  disturbance- related 
Information  by  the  Army  increased  after  the 
disturbance  in  Detroit  in  1967.  However,  the 
Intelligence  Command  was  not  and  has  never 
been  reinforced  with  additional  personnel  to 
accomplish    the   clvtl    disturbance   missions 
assigned   to  them  at   that  time.   Since  this 
was  a  new  area  for  the  Army,  an  appropriate 
level  of  action  necewary  to  accomplish  the 
Army's  mission  had  to  be  evolved.  This  area 
has  been  a  subject  of  constant  attention  and 
refinement   In  order  to  narrow  the   Army's 
actions  to  only  those  which  are  absolutely 
neceasary.  There  have  been  some  activities 
which  have  been  undertaken  in  the  civil  dis- 
turbance field  which,  after  review,  have  been 
determined  to  be  beyond  the  Army's  mission 
requlremenu.  For  example,  the  Intelligence 
Command  published  from  14  May  1968  to  24 
February    1969,   an   IdentlflcaUon   list  which 
Included  the  names  and  deecrlptlons  of  In- 
dividuals who  might  be  Involved  In  clvU  dis- 
turbance situations.  All  copies  of  the  Identifi- 
cation list  have  been  ordered  withdrawn  and 
destroyed.  The  Army's  present  poUcy  U  that 
reporting  of  clvU  disturbance  information  is 
limited  to  incldenu  which  may  be  beyond 
the  capability  of  local  and  state  authorities 
to  control  and  may  require  the  deployment  of 
Federal  troops. 

In  the  past,  the  Director  of  Investigations 
at  the  Intelligence  Coounand  has  operated  a 
computer  oata  bank  for  storage  and  retrieval 
of  dvU  dlstarb*nce  InformaUon.  This  data 
bank,  which  included  information  about  po- 
tential incldenu  and  Individuals  involved  In 
potential  civU  disturbance  Incidents,  was 
thought,  useful  In  that  It  permitted  the  rapid 
retrieval  of  related  Information  for  predict- 
ing trends  and  poeslble  reactions.  The  dvll 
disturbance  data  b*nk  waa  dlaeoaUnoed 
since,  after  the  study.  It  waa  determined  that 
the  data  bank  was  not  required  to  support 
potential  Army  civil  disturbance  missiona. 

Thus  the  Army  does  not  currently  main- 
tain, and  has  ordered  the  destruction  of,  the 
IdentlflcaUon  list  referred  to  above.  No  com- 
puter data  bank  of  clvU  dtstarbance  Informa- 
Uon U  belnc  TT'"*^""*^  and  dlrecUvea  pro- 
vide that  no  such  syatem  can  be  initiated 
without  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  SUIT  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


I  hope  that  the  InformaUcn  set  out  above 
will  satisfy  your  conoema. 
Sincerely. 

K.  JoaoAN  m. 
a^ner^  CourueU 


U.S.    SXNAT*. 

SuacoMMrrrxB  on 
CoNsrrrvJTioNAx.  Bicuts, 
Washington,  DC,  February  27,  1970. 
Hon.  Stanlxt  R.  Rssoa, 
Secretary  of  tlie  Army. 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAX  Ma.  SccarraaT:  Thank  you  for  your 
Interim  reply  to  the  Subcommittee's  Inquiry 
of  January  22.  1970,  in  connection  with  our 
study  of  privacy  and  data  systems. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  and  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Army  for  the  prompt  and 
effective  action  you  have  taken  to  reduce 
the  Army  Department's  Involvement  In  do- 
mestic inteUigence  work.  I  was  gratified  to 
learn  that  you  have  diaconUnued  the  com- 
puter data  bank  which  was  maintained  on 
'potenUal  incident*  and  indlvlduaU  In- 
volved In  potential  clvU  dUturbance  Inci- 
dents "  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  you  have 
ordered  the  withdrawal  and  destruction  of  a 
list  of  people  who  might  be  involved  In  civil 
disturbances  Is  also  laudable,  and  will  be 
reassuring  to  those  In  Congress  concerned 
w  ith  constitutional  rights. 

My  inquiry  of  January  22,  as  you  know, 
was  not  limited  to  information  collected  for 
possible  civil  disturbances,  nor  waa  It  con- 
fined to  fUes  kept  at  Port  Holablrd. 

Since  Mr.  Jordan's  letter  deals  only  with 
one  Fort  Holablrd  computer  data  bank,  and 
does  not  refer  to  other  similar  civil  dis- 
turbance data  banks  and  data  systems  not 
necessarily  computerized,  which  are  report- 
edly maintained  by  the  Army  in  the  Penta- 
gon and  In  the  various  Intelligence  Groups. 
I  hope  that  your  final  reply  will  complete 
your  responses  to  our  Inquiry,  especially  to 
Question  16. 

His  letter  does  not,  furthermore,  deal  with 
the  quesUons  raised  concerning  the  Infor- 
mation which  he  indicates  is  currenUy  be- 
ing maintained  under  the  new  policies.  In 
addition.  It  does  not  answer  our  Inquiries 
concerning  other  information  kept  on  file 
about  civilians. 

With  your  final  reply.  I  hope  that  you 
will  comply  with  the  Subcommittee's  re- 
quest for  the  pertinent  regulaUons,  statutes, 
dlrecUves,  and  other  authority  to  which  Mr. 
Jordan  geneially  refers. 

Since  Mr.  Jordan  sUtes  that  the  Army 
has  urged  that  other  civilian  agencies  take 
over  the  task  of  domestic  Intelligence,  we 
should  be  Interested  in  knowing  what  spe- 
cific recommendaUons  have  been  made  In 
this  matter. 

While  the  Department  Is  to  be  commended 
for  the  prompt  action  to  remedy,  at  least 
partially,  tnls  unjustified  Interference  by 
the  Army  into  domestic  political  activities, 
this  does  not  explain  how  the  Army  was 
permitted  to  engage  In  such  activities  In 
the  first  place.  The  preservation  of  our  civil 
liberties  cannot  depend  on  the  lucky  discov- 
ery of  Illegal  programs.  Clearly.  In  our  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  no  such  activity  should  be 
undertaken  secretly,  as  was  this,  nor  without 
clear  statutory  and  constitutional  authori- 
sation from  Congress. 

With  aU  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bam  J.  Eavn*.  Jr. 

ChatTtnan. 


LETS   TELL  HEWS   BIRDS   WHERE 
TO  GO 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Ooldsboro  News-Argua  of  Wednesday, 
Febniary  25,  1970,  there  Is  published  an 


editorial    entiUed    "Let's    Tell    HEWs 
Birds  Where  To  Go." 

Goldsboro.  N.C..  has  desegregated  its 
school  system  until  in  most  cases  black 
students  outnumber  whites  in  previously 
all-white  schools.  Instead  of  receiving 
the  commendation  of  HEW  for  desegre- 
gating its  school  in  a  fashion  of  which 
both  races  can  be  proud,  the  Goldsboro 
Board  of  Education  has  been  notified 
by  HEW  that  it  has  failed  to  desegre- 
gate its  school  in  a  maimer  satisfactory 
to  HEW  and  that  future  applications  for 
Federal  funds  will  be  deferred. 

The  editorial  suggests  in  strong  lan- 
guage that  the  people  of  Goldsboro  and 
the  South  ought  to  stop  kissing  what  it 
calls  'bureaucratic  backsides"  and  "tell 
HEW  to  take  its  Federal  fimds,  its  let- 
ters, its  threats,  and  its  enforcement 
persoimel  and  go  to  hell." 

In  so  doing,  the  editorial  reveals  the 
ever-expanding  resentment  of  North 
Carolina  and  other  States  of  the  South 
over  the  discriminatory  and  its  tyranni- 
cal actions  of  Federal  courts  and  HEW 
in  denying  schoolchildren  and  parents 
of  the  South  their  freedoms,  and  their 
fair  share  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

Lrr's  Tell  HEWs  Bnu)8  Wbku  To  Oo 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  noUfied  the  Goldsboro  Board  of  Edu- 
cation yesterday  that  It  had  failed  to  volun- 
tarily desegregate  the  public  schools,  that 
future  applications  for  public  funds  would 
be  deferred  and  that  "enforcement  proceed- 
ings" would  be  followed. 

In  response  to  this  arbitrary  acUon  by 
HEW  in  Ught  of  the  sincere  and  successful 
effort  made  here  to  totally  desegregate  the 
schools,  we  offer  this  suggesUon: 

Lets  teU  HEW  to  Uke  Its  federal  funds.  Us 
letters.  Its  threats  and  Its  "enforcement" 
personnel  and  go  to  hell. 

Goldsboro  not  only  has  desegregated  Us 
school  system  unUl  In  most  cases  black 
studento  outnumber  whites  In  previously 
all-white  schools,  but  It  has  done  so  In  a 
spirit  that  should  have  earned  the  com- 
mendaUon  of  HEW. 

Instead,  we  have  had  to  kiss  their  bureau- 
cratic backsides  and  "yassah"  and  shulSe  to 
every  tune  whUtled  by  anybody  with  a  DC. 
license  plate. 

If  the  adnUnlstratlon  In  Washington  will 
permit  such  unfair  and  arrogantly  arbitrary 
action  by  a  btireau  that  CAN  be  controlled 
by  the  President  and  by  Congress,  then  the 
American  people  should  boot  out  every  pub- 
lic official  In  the  next  election. 

We  have  listened  too  long  to  the  political 
grandstanding  of  officials  who  tell  us  one 
thing  at  election  time  and  then,  because  they 
don  t  know  how  or  are  afraid  to  fight  hard 
enough,  come  back  with  the  mealymouthed 
apology  that  they  "can't  do  anything  about 

''■'•  .,-™   . 

We  refuse  to  beUeve  that  HEW  Is  all- 
powerful,  that  it  can  flaunt  the  Uw  and 
the  pubUc  Interest  and  be  answerable  to 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

We  can  In  the  best  of  faith  stand  before 
any  reasonable  Judge  and  before  hUtory  and 
say  that  we  have  desegregated  our  pubUc 
school  system  and  In  a  fashion  of  which 
both  races  can  be  proud. 

Let  us  stand  up  to  HKW  In  this  hour  and 
say  we  will  have  no  more  of  Its  btireaucratlc 
buUwhlpplng.  Human  dignity  and  our  pride 
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as  a  free  people  will  not  permit  us  to  crawl 
to  the  trough  for  federal  funds  that  are 
legally  and  morally  ours. 

We  should  Ignore  any  further  bureaucratic 
mandates,  forward  all  future  correspondence 
unopened  to  our  congressmen  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  refuse  to  accede  to  any  "enforce- 
ment procedure  "  growing  out  of  the  HEW 
threats. 

HEW  "guidelines"  are  not  laws — ^they  are 
bureaucratic  regulations  that  In  some  In- 
stances, as  in  busing,  have  actually  required 
school  districts  to  vloUte  laws  passed  by 
Congress. 

Only  by  standing  our  ground  now  are 
we  going  to  make  our  elected  officials  In 
Washington  face  up  to  making  a  clearcut 
choice  between  serving  the  people  of  this 
once-free  country  or  having  the  people  sub- 
servient to  a  bureaucratic  dictatorship. 

Every  member  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  should  camp  In  the  office  of 
HEW  until  Its  paranoic  racist  stormtroopers 
are  sent  packing  and  reason  and  sanity  have 
been  restored. 

Neither  the  President  nor  any  member  of 
Congress — regardless  of  party — should  have 
the  gall  to  face  their  constituents  again  until 
this  has  been  done. 

If  we  yield  to  unreason,  then  we  simply 
are  playing  the  game  of  the  unreasonable. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repost  or  AcTOAL  Pbocukement  Receipts  fob 

Mkbical     Stockpile     or     Ctvn.     Oefsnsx 

Emxbcenct      Supplies      and      Equipment 

PuaposES 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law  actual  procurement  receipts  for  medi- 
cal stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purjjoses,  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  December  31.  1969:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  or  Small  Business  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  amount  and  date  of  dis- 
bursement of  funds  by  small  business  in- 
vestment companies,  dated  February  37, 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Rkpost  or  U.S.  iNroRMATiON   Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  Agency  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  to  June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Rcport  or  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  National  Headquarters  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1968,  and  the  Life  Mem- 
bership Fund  and  Service  Foundation  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1969,  dated  March  2. 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  SxcRKrART  or  the  Interior  on 
Waste  Treatment  Faciuttes 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  list- 
ing waste  treatment  facilities  approved  for 
prefinancing  and  preflnanced  projects  that 
are  actually  underway  or  completed  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PETmON 

A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  12 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  calling  of  a  convention  for  the  purposes 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
no  person  by  reason  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin  be  refused  admission  to 
or  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  or 
be  compelled  to  attend  a  designated  public 
school  • 

"Whereas,  each  and  every  state  of  this  na- 
tion Is  presently  experiencing  grave  problems 
In  the  administration  of  their  public  educa- 
tional systems;  and 

"Whereas,  one  area  of  deep  concern  to  the 
various  school  boards  or  districts  In  the 
various  states  Is  the  present  uncertainty 
associated  vrtth  Integration  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  means  or  methods  utilized 
to  achieve  that  end;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  great  need  for  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  clarifying  the  above  de- 
scribed problem  area  by  uniformly  authoriz- 
ing the  school  boards  throughout  the  nation 
to  administer  their  school  systems  on  the 
basis  of  "freedom  of  choice  plans." 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  Legislature  of  Louis- 
iana, the  Senate  thereof  concurring  that,  in 
conformity  with  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  application  is  hereby 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  proposing  anamend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  read  substantlaUy  as 
follows :  . 

"  'Article  — .  No  person  shall  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin  be  re- 
fused admission  to  or  be  excluded  from  any 
public  school  or  be  compelled  to  attend  a 
designated  public  school.' 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  If  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  achieve  substantlaUy  the 
same  objective  as  provided  herein  prior  to 
January  1.  1974.  then  application  for  a  con- 
vention shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force  and 
effect. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  attested 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  shall 
be  transmitted  immediately  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Louisiana  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  and  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

"John  S.  Garrett, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"C.  C.  Atcock, 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 
"A  true  copy: 

"Wade  O.  Martin,  Jr., 

"Secretary  of  State." 


8,3396.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
changes  In  provisions  of  law  relaUng  to  the 
postal  service    (Rept.  No.  91-711); 

S.  3397.  A  bill  to  permit  the  acceptance  of 
checks  and  nonpostal  money  orders  In  pay- 
ment for'  postal  charges  and  services;  au- 
thorize the  Postmaster  General  to  relieve 
postmasters  and  accountable  officer*  for 
losses  Incurred  by  postal  personnel  when 
accepting  checks  or  nonpostal  money  orders 
In  fuU  compliance  with  postal  regulations; 
and  to  provide  penalties  for  presenting  bad 
checks  and  bad  nonpostal  money  orders  In 
payment  few  postal  charges  and  services 
(Rept.  No.  91-712) ;  and 

H.R.  13008.  An  act  to  Improve  position 
classification  systems  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-713). 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  3527.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  reduction  or 
loss  of  veterans'  compensation  and  pension 
benefits  as  the  result  of  Increases  In  social 
security  <»  railroad  retirement  benefits  at- 
tributable solely  to  the  general  benefit  In- 
crease provided  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance.  

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.3528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  encourage  the  development  and 
utilization  of  new  and  Improved  methods  of 
waste  disposal  and  pollution  control;  to  as- 
sist small  business  concerns  to  effect  con- 
versions required  to  meet  Federal  or  State 
pollution  control  standards;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McInttre  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  r^x>rts  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McOEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 


S  3528— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  HELP  SMALL  BUSINESS  MEET 
THE  CRISIS  OP  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTAMINA-nON 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  aid  small  businesses  which  are 
forced  to  modify  their  operations  to  con- 
form to  new  environmental  standards. 
The  bill  would  also  aid  small  businesses 
which  specialize  in  the  development  of 
new  methods  of  reducing  pollution  or 
otherwise  improve  our  environment  or 
which  voluntarily  adopt  such  methods. 
It  requires  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  consider  environmental  as- 
pects In  Its  regular  loan  programs. 

One  of  the  great  paradoxes  of  our 
times  is  the  fact  that  the  scientific  and 
technological  advances  which  have  made 
our  lives  easier  and  more  pleasant  and 
lifted  us  into  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship have  created  their  own  problems  in 
the  form  of  environmental  contamina- 
tion. 

Much  legislation  has  been  enacted  in 
recent  years  in  a  belated  effort  to  cope 
with  these  problems,  for  example,  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  the  Solid  Waste  Di^x>sal 
Act.  Nevertheless,  the  deterioratkni  of 
the  environment  continues  and  many  ex- 
perts have  predicted  that,  If  It  remains 
unchecked,  our  society  Is  doomed. 
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As  m  result  of  these  dire  predictions 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  upsurge  of 
interest  in  environmental  problems  on 
the  part  of  Oovemment  at  all  levels,  as 
well  as  the  general  public.  Environmen- 
tal problems  and  proposals  accounted  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message,  and  he  has  since 
sent  up  a  special  message  on  the  subject. 
I  cMnmend  the  President  for  his  interest 
and  efforts. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine.  Sen- 
ator Muskh,  for  his  long  and  effective 
work  in  this  field,  and  also  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Senator  Rahdolph.  They  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  whatever  else  mjur  be  ac- 
complished in  the  future. 

In  view  of  the  the  heightened  inter- 
est in  environm«ital  problems  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  greatly  expanded  activ- 
ity and  probably  new  legislation  in  this 
area  during  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  It  appears  that  there  will  also  be 
increased  emphasis  on  enforcement  In 
terms  of  requiring  firms  contributing  to 
pollution  to  make  necessary  changes  in 
plant  and  equipment. 

I  welcome  and  endorse  these  develop- 
ments, which  are  long  overdue.  However. 
I  think  we  should  be  aware  of  the  dif- 
ferential impact  which  antl-pollutlon- 
enforcement  action  may  have  on  small 
businesses  as  opposed  to  large  corpora- 
tions. Obviously  the  relative  financial 
burden  of  plant  and  equipment  changes 
required  to  comply  with  antipollution 
standards  are  much  greater  for  small- 
scale  manufacturers  than  for  large-scale 
manufacturers. 

For  this  reason  I  am  afraid  that  many 
small  biBiness  concerns  will  not  have 
the  funds  available  to  meet  new  stand- 
ards that  will  be  set  as  new  enforcement 
programs  gain  momentum.  Conformance 
with  new  standards  must  be  very  strict 
if  the  desired  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
I  am  certain  that  there  will  be  many  con- 
cerns whose  very  existence  will  be  threat- 
ened if  they  do  not  have  the  means  to 
meet  these  new  standards  and  require- 
ments. This  bill  would  make  loans  avail- 
able to  help  meet  these  needs. 

Another  section  of  this  biU  would  re- 
quire SBA  tn  Its  regular  loan  programs 
to  give  priority  to  those  applications 
which  will  further  the  development  or 
otiUzatlon  of  new  methods  of  reducing 
pollution.  The  bill  also  requires  SBA  to 
consider  the  enviroiunental  aspects  of  all 
loans  made. 

A  vast  new  area  requiring  the  utmost 
in  Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  lies 
ahead  tn  this  fight  to  protect  and  save 
our  environment.  This  Is  the  tyx>e  of 
challenge  In  which  small  business  has  in 
the  past  excelled. 

I  think  that  It  Is  very  necessary  that 
these  new  programs  for  loans  to  small 
business  to  meet  these  new  demands 
should  be  set  up  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  am  confident  that  the  President  will 
recommend  suffldent  funding,  and  the 
Congress  will  appropriate  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
worthwhile  purpose. 

In  condialon,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  reemphaslae  the  fact  that  my 
purpose  in  offering  this  bill  Is  not  to 


exempt  small  businesses  from  antipollu- 
tion requirements,  but  rather  to  encour- 
age and  assist  them  in  complying  with 
such  requirements.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  In  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  have  the  bill  to  aid 
small  businesses  meet  the  crisis  of  en- 
vironmental contamination  printed  in 
the  Record.  ^      ..„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (8.  3528)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  uUlteaUon  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  waste  disposal  and 
pollution  control;  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness concerns  to  effect  conversions  re- 
quired to  meet  Federal  or  SUte  poUu- 
tion  control  standards:  and  for  other 
punx)ses.  introduced  by  Mr.  McIwtkri. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.   3528 

Be  it  tfuicted  bjf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rernesentativet  of  th€  United  State*  of 
Amerxca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  secUon 
7(a)  of  ttoe  SmaU  Busin«B  Act  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "paragraph  (6)"  in  para- 
grairti  (4)  and  inaerUng  •paragraphs  (6)  and 

l8)":  and 

(a>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  of  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

-(8)  The  AdmlnUtrator  shall  require  that 
any  equipment.  facUlUes.  or  machinery  to 
be  acquired  with  aaaUtance  under  this  sub- 
secUon  be  so  designed  as  to  prevent,  control, 
or  minimize  enTtronmental  pollution  which 
might  otherwise  reault  therefrom  In  accord- 
ance with  such  standards  as  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tor  shall  prescribe  after  consulUtlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  the  processing  of  appUcaUons  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  subsection  the 
Administrator  shaU  gl»e  priority  to  thoae 
appUcatlona  which  he  determines  will  fur- 
ther the  development  or  uilllzaUon  of  new 
and  Unproved  methods  of  waste  dlspowl  or 
polluuon  control.  The  rate  of  Interest  for 
the  AdmlnUtraUons  share  of  any  loan  with 
respect  to  which  such  determlnaUon  has 
been  made  shall  not  exceed  the  average  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  ob- 
llgaUons  of  the  United  States  then  forming 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  the  loan  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eight  of  1  per  centum,  plus  one-quarter  of 
1  per  centum  per  annum." 

Sec.  3  (a)   Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  or 
paragraph  (5)    and  inserting  ";   and  ";   and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  a  new 
ijaragraph  as  follows: 

^•(6)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  In  effecUng  additions  to  or 
alterations  in  lu  pUot.  facilities,  or  method* 
of  operation  to  meet  requlremenu  for  the 
prerention  or  control  o<  enTlronm^ntaJ  pol- 
lution imposed  by  Pederal  or  State  law.  If 
the  Administration  determines  that  such 
concern  U  Ukely  to  suffer  stMMtantial  eco- 
Bomlc  InJtUT  without  asslctano*  under  this 
paragraptL." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  Section  7(b)  at 
such  Act  la  amendred  by  aUiklng  "or  (6)" 
and  inserting  ",  (6).  or  (6)". 


(c)  Section  4(c)  (1)  of  such  Act  U  »»««<»; 
•d  by  ln««rUng  ••7(b)(6).-  after  '^CtoXS).  . 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL  BILLS— ADDITIONAL 

C08P0NS0RS  OF  BILLS 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
joining  Senator  Scott  as  a  cosponsor  of 
President  Nixon  s  seven  environmental 
control  bills. 

My  colleagues  know  that  since  I  first 
arrived  here.  I  have  supported,  usually 
as  a  cosponsor,  every  single  piece  of  ma- 
jor leglslaUon  to  protect  and  rehabilitate 
our  environment.  I  am  very  proud  to 
have  helped  lay  this  legislaUve  founda- 
tion for  our  war  on  pollution.  But  the  war 
has  Just  begun  and  I  Intend  to  continue 
my  support  of  progressive  envlronmenul 
control  bills. 

President  Nixon  is  a  welcome  convert 
to  our  cause.  For  the  President,  more 
than  anyone  else,  can  focus  national  at- 
tention an  the  poUutlon  crisis  and  he. 
as  Chief  Executive,  can  direct  the 
energies  of  government  toward  solving 
the  problem.  This  he  has  begun  to  do  and 
must  continue  to  do. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President's  bills  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set 
national  standards  for  both  interstate 
and  IntrasUte  waters;  Increase  Federal 
power  to  enforce  water  pollution  stand- 
ards; authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  regulate  fuel 
composition  and  additives:  replace  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's power  simply  to  recommend,  with 
power,  to  set  national  air  quality  stand- 
ards; give  the  Secretary  of  Healtii.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  power  to  regulate 
pollution  emissions  if  a  State  falls  to  do 
so;  and  fund  completely  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund. 

For  these  progressive  recommenda- 
tions the  President  is  to  be  applauded 
and  supported.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
President  Nixon  realizes  that  strong  Fed- 
eral powers  are  needed  if  we  are  ever  to 
defuse  the  pollution  time  bomb. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  President 
did  not  include  in  his  recommendation 
my  proposal  for  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment.  This  De- 
partment would  draw  together  all  Fed- 
eral programs  which  affect  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  I  have  been  advo- 
cating such  a  reorganization  of  our 
governmental  structure  for  5  years  and 
I  am  stiU  hopeful  that  President  Nixon 
wiU  endorse  it. 

In  supporting  the  President's  bills.  I 
am.  of  course,  reserving  the  right  to  pusli 
further  and  faster. 

In  his  budget  request.  President  Nixon 
has  not  matched  his  sUte  of  the  Union 
rhetoric.  The  amounts  requested  for  pol- 
lution control  are  wholly  Inadequate.  We 
must  apend  more  than  the  President 
recommends  Just  to  sUy  even  with  the 
pollution  onslaught,  and  still  more  Is 
needed  to  reverse  the  tide. 

I  will  support  the  President  and  tote 
to  enact  these  necessary  meuures.  But 
tlie  proposed  legislation  wlU  do  little 
good  unless  the  funds  are  appropriated 
to  carry  It  out.  This  is  where  the  test 
will  come. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  bills  8.  346fi  through 
S.  3472. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DELETION  AND  AEttllTION  OF 
COSPONSORS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  and  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Cranston)  be  deleted  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3S08,  to  create  a  Federal 
Mortgage  Marketing  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  instead,  to  add 
their  names  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3503.  the 
Middle  Income  Mortgage  Credit  Act.  In 
addition.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  add 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoNTOYA)  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3503,  the  Middle  Income  Mortgage 
Credit  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESCtt^UTION  362— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  REJiATIVE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  JAMES  B.  UTT 
OP  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  362)  relative  to  the  death  of 
Representative  Jakes  B.  Utt,  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr:  Mvkpht  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

VOTINO  RIGHTS  ACT  AME14DMENTS 
OF  1969— AMENIAfENTS 

AUXlTOUXirTS  NOS.    533    THBOUCH    S43 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
11  amendments  which  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Scott-Hart  substitute  for  the 
administration's  voting  rights  bill — 
amendment  No.  519 — and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  amendments  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  that  they  also 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table  until 
called  up  for  action. 

The  PREsroma  officer,  without 
objection,  the  amoidments  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  will  be  printed,  and  will  lie 
on  the  table,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  texts  of  the  11  amendments  are 
as  follows: 

Amendmitnt  No.  533 

Add  a  new  section,  appropriately  num- 
bered, as  follows: 

"Sec.  — .  That  section  4(a)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1B85  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•Cnlted  States  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  Dtetrtct 
of  Columbia'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'the  United  States  District  Court  In  which 
the  capital  of  such  State  la  located,  or  the 
United  States  DUtrlct  Court  In  which  such 
political  subdlTlaloa  Is  located'. 

•'(b>  Section  fi  of  such  AA  is  amended  by 


striking  out  'United  States  District  Cotirt 
for  the  District  ot  ColumbU'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'the  United  States  District 
Court  in  which  tiM  capital  of  such  State  is 
located,  or  the  Otdtad  States  District  Court 
in  which  such  political  subdivision  Is  lo- 
cated'. 

Amcndment  No.  534 

Add  a  new  section,  appropriately  num- 
bered, as  follows: 

"Sec.  — .  That  secUon  4(b)  of  the  Voting 
RlghU  Act  of  1065  Is  amended  by  striking 
'November  1,  1964'  wherever  it  appears  and 
substituting  therefor  'November  1,  IMS',  and 
by  striking  'November  1964'  and  substituting 
therefor  'November  1968'." 

Amenomemt  No.  535 

Add  a  new  section,  appropriately  num- 
bered, as  follows: 

"Sec.  — .  That  section  4(b)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
•November  1,  1964'  wherever  it  appears  and 
subetitutlng  therefor  'November  1,  1968'.  and 
by  striking  ',  or  that  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  such  persons  voted  In  the  presidential 
election  of  November  1964'." 

Amendment  No.  536 

Add  a  new  section,  appropriately  nxmibered, 
as  follows : 

"S»c.  — .  That  section  4(b)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  in  any  State  or  in  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  St^te  which  ( 1 )  the  Attorney 
General  determines  maintained  on  Novem- 
ber 1  of  the  year  in  which  the  last  most 
recent  presidential  election  was  held,  any 
test  or  device,  and  with  respect  to  which 
(2)  the  Director  of  the  Census  determines 
that  less  the  50  per  centum  of  the  persons 
of  voting  age  residing  therein  were  registered 
on  November  1  of  such  year,  or  that  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  such  persons  voted  in  the 
presidential  election  of  such  year.' " 

Amendment  No.  537 

Add  a  new  section,  appropriately  numbered, 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  — .  That  section  4(b)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  in  any  State  or  in  any  political 
subdivialoa  of  a  State  which  (1)  the  Attor- 
ney General  determlnea  maintained  on  No- 
vember 1  of  the  year  in  which  the  last  most 
recent  presidential  election  was  held,  any 
test  or  device,  and  with  respect  to  which 
(2)  the  Director  of  the  Census  determines 
that  less  the  60  per  centum  of  the  persons 
of  voting  age  residing  therein  were  registered 
on  November  1  of  such  year.'  " 

Amendment  No.  538 

Add  a  new  secUon,  appropriately  numbered, 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  — .  That  section  4  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"  '(f )  After  July  1,  1969,  no  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  with  respect  to  which  deter- 
minaUons  have  been  made  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  shall  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  prohibitions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  If  the  Director  of  the  Census 
determines  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
persona  of  voting  age  residing  therein  were 
registered  on  November  1,  1968,  and  that 
at  least  50  per  centtun  of  such  persons  voted 
in  the  Presidential  election  of  November 
1968."  " 

Amxmsment  No.   539 

Add  a  new  Bectlon,  appropriately  num- 
bered, as  foUows: 

"Sec.    — .    That    section    4(b)     of    the 


Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph 
thereof  the  foUowlng  sentence:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  determination  required  by  this 
subsection  the  Director  of  the  Census  shall 
exclude  the  following:  1)  All  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  stationed  at  a 
mUltary  installation  who  are  bona  fide  resi- 
dents of  another  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision. 2)  All  persons  oonflned  in  mental  In- 
stitutions who  are  disqualified  under  State 
law  or  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  another 
State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision.  S )  all  persons 
con&ned  in  prisons  who  are  disqualified  to 
vote  under  State  law  or  who  are  bona  fide 
residents  of  another  state  or  political  sub- 
division. 4)  All  students  who  are  bona  fide 
residents  of  another  State  or  poUtlcal  sub- 
division, and  5)  all  other  persons  disquali- 
fied to  vote  under  State  law.  located  in  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof.' " 

Amendment   No.   540 

Add  a  new  section,  appropriately  num- 
bered, as  follows: 

"Sec.  — .  That  secUon  5  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973c)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  in  secUon  4(a)  are  in  effect 
shall  enac^r  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
quallficatiV  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting  different  from  that  in  force  or  effect 
on  November  1,  1964,  such  State  or  subdi- 
vision shall  submit  such  qualification,  pre- 
requisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
through  the  chief  legal  ofBcer  or  other  ap- 
propriate official  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
to  the  Attorney  General  which  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
may  be  enforced  after  60  days  from  such 
submission.  If  the  Attorney  General  believes 
that  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  has  the  purpKsse 
and  will  have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  he  may  institute  an  action  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  In  which  the 
capital  of  such  State  is  located,  or  the  United 
States  District  Court  In  which  such  political 
subdivision  Is  located  for  a  restraining  order 
or  a  preliminary  or  pennanent  injunction,  or 
such  other  order  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
and  unless  axid  until  the  court  enters  such 
Judgment,  such  qualification  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  proced\ire  may  be  en- 
forced. Any  action  under  this  section  shall  be 
held  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
under  section  2284  of  tiUe  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court." " 

Amendment  No.  541 
On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike  out 
down  through  line  8.  on  page  4. 

Amenomxmt  No.  642 

On  page  7,  line  24,  strike  out  the  end 
quotation  marks.  On  page  7.  immediately 
following  line  24,  insert  the  foUowing  new 
subsection  (f ) : 

"(f)  No  person  shall  be  required  or  re- 
quested to  furnish  any  information  regarding 
how  he  voted  or  whether  he  voted  for  any 
candidate  or  on  any  Issue.  All  Information 
which  shows,  or  which  may  tend  to  show, 
how  any  person  or  group  of  persons  voted 
with  req>ect  to  any  candidate  or  issue  shall  be 
kept  confldpntlal  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  the 
Commisslan,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  or  to  any  other 
person  or  agency,  whether  State,  federal,  or 
private.  All  such  data,  whether  or  not  in 
computer  usable  form,  shall  be  destroyed 
one  year  from  the  date  upon  which  the  Com- 
mission submits  Its  final  report." 
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Ambnbmxnt  No.  &43 
On  pace  0.  line  12.  strike  "by  race,  national 
origin,  and  income  groups",  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof,  "by  age.  educational  level,  and  in- 
come". 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  2.  1970.  he  pre- 
.•sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2523.  An  act  to  amend  the  Community 
mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  and 
improve  the  program  ol  assistance  under  that 
Act  for  community  mental  health  centers 
and  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics 
and  narcotic  addicu.  to  establish  programs 
for  mental  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  3809.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula  grants 
to  schools  of  public  health,  project  grants 
for  graduate  training  In  public  health  and 
tralneeships  for  professional  public  health 
personnel. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON   VOTING 
AGE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  will  be  hold- 
ing 2  additional  days  of  hearings  on  pro- 
posed amendments  to  lower  the  voting 
age.  The  hearings  will  be  held  March  9 
and  March  10.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  318,  the  caucus  room.  The  hear- 
ings will  consider  the  general  question  of 
whether  the  franchise  should  be  extended 
to  persons  18  to  21  years  of  age  as  well 
as  the  question  of  whether  the  voting 
age  might  be  lowered  by  statute  rather 
than  by  constitutional  amendment.  In- 
quiries should  be  directed  to  the  staff  of 
the  subcommittee,  extension  3018. 


NOTICE    OP    HEARING    ON    NOMI- 
NATION OF  FRANK  WILLE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  \iish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  «ill  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Thursday.  March  5,  1970,  on  the 
nomination  of  Prank  Wille.  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  memt>er  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  9:30  a.m. 
In  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    OF 
SENATORS 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  March  1,  in  its 
lead  editorial,  has  called  on  the  Senate 
to  make  reality  the  basis  for  our  forth- 
coming consideration  of  the  expanded 
ABM  system.  After  capsuling  the  major 
arguments  for  and  against  the  plan  pro- 
posed last  week,  the  Star  comes  down 
on  the  side  of  what  it  obviously  feels  Is 
prudence,  noting  that  the  United  States 
"cannot  afford  the  luxtiry  of  wishful 
thinking." 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  do 
wish   that  mankind  could  escape  the 


madness  of  the  arms  race,  and  hope  and 
pray  that  the  SALT  talks  will  help  us 
achieve  this  goal.  Then  we  could  find 
more  humanitarian  use  for  the  billions 
of  dollars  an  effective  ABM  system  would 
cost.  But  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions have  not  yet  reached  that  point,  as 
the  SUr  points  out  in  its  editorial  of 
March  1. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  PaosPTCT  fo«  an  Expandeo  SArtcu.*«D 
Last  year,  after  a  long  and  acrimonious 
debate,  the  Senate  voted  to  begin  deployment 
of  an  anilballlstlc  missile  system  The  meas- 
ure, which  had  the  urgent  backing  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  was  spared  when  a 
move  to  block  deployment  fell  short  of  the 
required  majority.  The  vote  was  5O-50. 

Last  week,  the  battle  was  Joined  again 
when  the  administration  proposed  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  ABM  system:  A  third  Safe- 
guard complex  to  protect  one  more  Minute- 
man  missile  site,  and  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  preliminary  work  for  five  additional 
Safeguard  locations. 

When  the  administration  gained  lu  nar- 
row victory  last  year.  It  was  generally  as- 
sumed that  opposition  to  the  ABM  was  at  Its 
zenith,  that  once  the  Ice  was  broken  future 
requests  to  expand  the  system  toward  Its 
ultimate  goal  of  12  sites  would  meet  with 
diminishing  resistance.  That  Judgment,  it 
now  appears,  was  premature.  The  adminis- 
tration proposal  Is  in  serious  trouble. 

With  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  it  Is  clear 
why  this  opposition — that  appairenily  took 
the  administration  by  surprise — has  come  on 
so  strong.  First,  this  Is  an  election  year.  Sec- 
ond, the  administrations  request  for  site  ac- 
quisition Is.  In  effect,  a  request  to  move  Into 
the  second  stage  of  Safeguard  deployment: 
The  "area  defense"  stage  aimed  at  protection 
of  population  centers  against  any  nuclear 
attack  other  than  an  all-out  Russian  strike. 
It  Is  a  move  that  would,  to  some  extent,  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  proceed  with  the 
full,  12-slte  Safeguard  program,  now  esti- 
mated to  cost  a  total  of  til  9  billion  over  the 
next  seven  or  eight  years. 

Neither  of  these  new  factors  should  be 
written  off  as  unworthy  or  Inconsequential. 
Survival  Is  the  basic  drive  of  life:  political 
survival  Is  the  basic  drive  of  the  incumbent 
politician.  Voluntary  self-sacrlflce  prompted 
by  Idealism  Is  as  strikingly  rare  among  poli- 
ticians as  among  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 
It  can  be  safely  predicted  that  those  sen- 
ators who  are  up  for  re-election  will  be 
strongly  pressured  by  their  reading  of  the 
will  of  the  voters.  What  Is  not  so  predictable 
Is  which  way  this  pressure  will  swing  the 
pendulum. 

The  first  resuiu  that  must  logically  be 
attributed  to  political  realities  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  counted  as  happy  tidings  for  the 
ABM  expanders.  Last  year.  Senators  Henry 
M.  Jackson  and  John  O.  Pastore  played  key 
roles  in  escorting  the  ABM  measure  safely 
through  the  legislative  minefield.  This  time 
around  Jackson  and  Pastore  both  face  re- 
election— and  their  ardor  has  obviously 
cooled.  Jackson  has  expressed  serious  reser- 
vations about  moving  Into  site  acquisition. 
Pastore  has  Indicated  a  disapproval  of  the 
entire  proposal.  If  either  of  these  key  votes 
does,  In  fact,  move  Into  the  anti  column, 
the  effect  can  be  expected  to  cut  much 
deeper  Into  the  pro-ABM  total  than  the  sin- 
gle vote  Involved. 

But  the  political  currents,  strong  as  they 
are,  will  not  show  on  the  surface  of  the  de- 
bate that  la  about  to  get  under  way.  Instead, 
the  public  win  be  subjected  to  a  repetition 
of  the  basic  argumenu  that  were  advanced 
during  the  first  round.  There  will  alao  be  a 


new  debating  point  or  two  growing  out  of 
the  request  for  the  five  additional  sites  de- 
signed to  move  the  program  Into  the  first 
stages  of  defense  against  a  future  Chinese 
missile  threat. 

These  arguments  are  based,  for  the  most 
part,  on  a  hopeful  assessment  of  Russian 
Intentions. 

The  Soviets,  It  Is  said,  are  serious  about 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  due  to 
resume  in  April.  To  plunge  ahead  now  with 
an  expansion  of  the  ABM  system  would 
raise  doubu  about  United  States  Intentions 
and  materially  reduce  the  chances  of  pro- 
ductive negotiations. 

Besides,  the  argument  goes,  a  nuclear  at- 
tack by  either  side  Is  unthinkable.  Both  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  are  now  possessed 
of  such  awesome  strength  that  each  could 
absorb  a  full-scale  attack  and  still  deliver 
n  response  that  would  virtually  wipe  the 
other  nation  off  the  earth. 

As  for  the  area  defense,  the  tactic  is  to 
dismiss  the  Chinese  threat  as  an  Insubstan- 
tial nightmare.  China  has  the  bomb — true 
enough.  But  the  delivery  system  Is  non-ex- 
istent. So  why  worry  now  about  something 
that  may  not  be  possible  for  years  to  come? 
Put  these  considerations  together,  and — 
In  the  eyes  of  the  ABM  opponents — you  have 
a  persuasive  argument  for  postponing  fur- 
ther deployment. 

Why  not.  the  opposition  reasons,  make 
that  first  peaceful  gesture  of  restraint  ih.Tt 
may  encourage  the  Soviets  to  respond  In 
kind  and  to  break  the  escalating  spiral  of 
the  arms  race?  Why  not,  In  this  era  of  In- 
tense competlUon  for  every  available  dollar, 
find  some  other,  more  humanitarian,  use  for 
the  $920  million  requested  for  ABM  expan- 
sion during  the  coming  fiscal  year? 

These  are  substantial  questions,  requiring 
effective  answers.  And  answer*  have  been 
provided  by  the  administration— and  by  the 
Soviets. 

Russia  has  given  the  most  persuasive  re- 
buttal to  the  argument  that  an  expanded 
Safeguard  will  wreck  the  SALT  talks.  This 
week,  after  three  years  of  silence  on  their 
ABM  system,  the  Russian  defense  minister. 
In  an  article  In  Pravda.  announced  that  an 
effective,  operational  antimissile  system  Is 
In  place  around  Moscow.  It  Is  clear  enough 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  believe  their  existing 
system  Is  a  bar  to  arms  talks.  Why  then 
should  United  States  plans  for  a  system  that 
win  not  be  completed  until  1977  or  1978  con- 
stitute such  a  bar? 

There  Is  a  strong  appeal  to  the  argument 
that  both  sides  are  capable  of  such  massive 
overkill  that  the  development  of  more  weap- 
ons— offensive  or  defensive — Is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money.  After  all,  if  nothing  can 
change  the  balance  of  terror,  we  can  safely 
relax  behind  our  present  shield  of  second- 
strike  capability. 

The  difficulty  with  this  line  of  reasoning 
Is  that  it  is  based  on  misreading  of  the  facts. 
There  is  no  permanent  balance  or  assured 
second-strike  capability.  New  technological 
developments — specifically  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  an  ABM  system— constantly 
threaten  the  retaliatory  capability. 

The  unfortunate  points  to  a  vast  effort  by 
the  Soviets  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States'  second-strike  capability.  They 
have  deployed  their  own  ABM  system.  They 
have  pressed  ahead  with  the  development  of 
a  multiple-warhead  weapon,  the  SS9.  capa- 
ble of  delivering  some  10  times  the  mega- 
tonnage  of  the  Minuteman.  By  the  end  of 
1970.  the  Soviets  will  have  surpassed  the 
United  States  In  numbers  of  ICBMs;  1.290 
to  our  1.054.  In  1965.  the  Sovleta  had  107 
missiles  ready  for  launch  aboard  submarines; 
we  had  464.  Today  the  figure  is  656  of  ours 
to  300  of  theirs — and  the  Russians  are  con- 
tinuing to  build  missile-launching  subs  at 
a  vastly  greater  rate  than  we.  Furthermore,  as 
the  Sovleu  approach  alMOlute  nuclear  parity 
with  the  United  State*,  they  show  no  signs 


of  alowlng  the  momentum  of  their  atock- 
pUing. 

The  China  threat,  which  la  the  primary 
reason  for  (he  expanalon  to  an  area  defense. 
wlU  not  be  diminished  by  beUttllng  or  Ig- 
noring It.  The  Chlneae  have  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  According  to  the  latest  published  in- 
telllgeuce,  they  can  be  expected  to  teat  an 
ICBM  deUvery  system  within  the  year. 

All  of  this  does  not  add  up  to  evidence 
that  any  enemy  is  alx>ut  to  launch  a  nuclear 
strike  against  tis.  But  it  does  mean  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
wishful  thinking  about  Soviet  intentions. 
Nuclear  arms  are  not  limited  to  use  in  war. 
They  can  be  persuasive  diplomatic  weapons 
as  well.  If  Russia  ever  achieves  the  ability 
to  destroy  the  United  SUtes'  second-strike 
capability.  If  they  succeed  in  making  other 
nations  believe  that  they  have  done  it,  or 
if  they  convince  themselves,  that  they  have 
a  clearcut  superiority,  the  world  will  have 
become  a  different  and  even  more  deadly 
place  than  it  U  today. 

The  yearning  that  all  men  share  for  an 
escape  from  the  essential  madness  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  may,  in  the  near  future. 
be  fuiaued  by  substantial  progress  in  the 
SALT  talks.  Meanwhile,  reality  dictates  that 
the  administration  proposal  to  expand  the 
Safeguard  system  should  be  approved. 


lsti»tion  ofDcialB  report  that  during  1969 
more  than  15  million  ftsh  died  in  our 
Great  Lakes  due  to  water  polhition.  In 
many  areas  it  Is  hazardous  to  health  to 
swim  in  L*]te  Erie,  and  our  once  lovely 
white  beaches  are  blackened  with  waste, 
acum,  and  dead  fish.  Industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal wastes  caused  nearly  90  percent 
of  these  fatalities,  most  of  that  huge  total 
in  Lake  Erie.  Water  pollution  control  is 
urgent.  I  voted  to  increase  Federal  funds 
for  clean  water  to  $1  billion.  Surely,  this 
expenditure  must  be  given  top  priority 
instead  of  squandering  additional  bil- 
Uons  to  the  $115  billion  already  spent 
waging  an  undeclared,  immoral  war  of 
aggression  in  Vietnam. 


PRESIDENT  NEXON  ATTENDS  DIN- 
NER IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  HONOR- 
ING THE  PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  learned  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  imprecedented  ges- 
ture, has  flown  to  New  York  City  to  at- 
tend a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  France.  I  am  delighted 
by  this  gesture  and  proud  as  a  citizen 
that  the  President  has  made  it. 

Each  of  us  as  individuals  has  had  dif- 
ferences with  others.  Often  these  dif- 
ferences are  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance. But  I  have  found  in  my  own  ex- 
perieiice  that  rudeness  and  a  departure 
from  common  civility  raiely  advance 
one's  cause. 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  the  sale  by 
Prance  to  Ubya  of  jet  aircraft.  I  feel 
that  the  sale  of  these  aircraft  will  upset 
a  precarious  balance  in  the  Middle  East 
and  miu-k  the  beginning  of  a  major  es- 
calation of  the  arms  buildup  in  that 
sti-ife-tom  area.  It  is  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Nixon  is 
equally  (wposed  to  this  transaction. 

But  opposition  to  a  particular  policy 
does  not  reqinre  street  tactics  and  dis- 
courtesy on  the  part  of  anyone.  The  al- 
liance between  the  people  of  France  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  spans 
more  than  two  centuries  ci  friendship. 
That  President  Pompidou  and  his  lovely 
wife  have  been  discourteously  greeted  by 
a  very  small  minority  of  American  citi- 
zens is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me. 
I  am  delighted  that  President  Nixon  has 
gone  to  New  York  to  make  it  entirely 
clear  to  President  and  Madame  Pompi- 
dou that  those  things  in  common  be- 
tween the  two  nations  greatly  outweigh 
those  things  at  issue.  The  action  of  the 
President  win,  I  am  confident,  accurately 
represent  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  dtisens. 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  YODNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adndn- 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
MINORITY  GROUPS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  for  the  Record  the  text 
of  an  address  delivered  on  February  9  by 
the  Honorable  James  D.  Hodgson,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  the  National 
Urban  League  Conference  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

It  is  an  excellent  accoimt  of  the  re- 
markable achievement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  with  the  strongest  back- 
ing from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  widening  the  job  opportunities 
for  members  of  hitherto  disadvantaged 
minority  groups. 

The  Department's  approach,  under  the 
direction  and  personal  example  of  Sec- 
retary George  P.  Shultz,  Undersecretary 
Hodgson,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Arthur 
Fletcher,  is  characteristic  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  stress  on  performance 
rather  than  rhetoric  in  handling  aU  pub- 
lic problems.  As  Mr.  Hodgson  expressed 
it  in  Atlanta: 

Two  features  mark  our  approach  to  today's 
problems.  The  first  is  moderation  in  style. 
No  florid  rhetoric,  no  lUusory  promises,  no 
claim  of  heroics.  The  second  Is  to  point  otir 
efforts  toward  resulU.  Not  to  accentuate  and 
polarize  differences,  not  to  promote  confron- 
tations, but  rather  to  get  things  done — use- 
ful, constructive  things. 

I  commend  the  Under  Secretary's  ad- 
dress to  my  colleagues  and  to  all  readers 

of  the  CONGRX5SIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Untm«  Secsstabt  or  Labob 

J.    D.    HODOSON 

The  Twentieth  Century  has  been  called 
a  troubled  and  ttirbulent  time.  History  and 
fate  have  not  treated  it  with  kindness.  The 
first  50  years  of  the  Century  was  marked  by 
two  unthinkable  World  Wars,  by  a  lengthy 
economic  trauma  and  by  a  demented  en- 
deavor to  exterminate  an  entire  people.  It 
was  in  short,  a  time  of  great  tragedy. 

If  Indeed  the  first  haU  of  the  Century  was 
a  time  of  tragedy,  the  second  half  has  been 
a  time  of  irony. 

Irony  flourishes  in  disequilibrium.  And  of 
disequilibrium  we've  had  oixr  share  in  the 
last  20  years.  Our  Nation  moves  forward  on 
many  fronts:  economic  technological,  soci- 
ological and  splrlttial.  The  rate  of  forward 
motion  on  each  varies. 

During  these  last  two  decades  the  brilliant 
fi>Tn«  of  progress  has  btimed  brightly  in  two 
spheres — economy  and  technology.  In  the 
realm  of  economics  the  so-called  developed 
coimtrles  have  raced  ahead  to  world  record 
heights  of  living  standards.  The  United  States 
has  led  that  race — ^led  it  to  a  point  where  a 


curious  term — affluence — has  becmne  widely 
accepted  as  descripUve  of  our  condition. 

Meanwhile  the  fl"T"»^"  of  technology  has 
produced  equal  or  perhaps  even  greater  won- 
ders. Time  and  space  have  succumbed  to  the 
onslaught  of  physical  setenee.  The  moon 
is  no  longer  a  lover's  inspiration,  but  a 
scientist's  laboratory. 

But  while  economics  and  technology  have 
ascended  to  peaks  of  achievement,  the  condi- 
tion of  man  continues  to  resist  similar  ad- 
vancement. This,  then  U  the  irony— the 
spectacle  of  man.  seemingly  able  to  achieve 
all  goals  save  those  mcst  intimately  affecting 
himself. 

To  some  this  irony  is  so  bafBlng,  so  frus- 
trating, that  in  the  argot  of  the  day,  they 
"cop  out."  They  take  one  of  two  roads.  Some 
avidly  embrace  simplisUc  solutions — solu- 
tions long  on  emotional  comfort  but  short 
on  realization.  Others  retreat  to  some  neutral 
and  numb  grovmd  of  non-Involvement. 

PubUc  officials  cannot  Uke  either  roads  If 
they  are  to  remain  responsible  to  their  office. 
They  are  charged  with  the  task  of  analyzing 
and  acting  to  solve  the  Nations  problems. 
And  today  our  Nation's  most  difficult  prob- 
lems are  "people  problems."  Anyone  who 
deals  with  the  people  problems  of  our  time 
knows  one  thing  la  necessary  for  their  solu- 
tion That  thing  is  "ctiange.'  So  today,  public 
adminlsuators  find  themselves  engaged  as 
••engineers  of  change."  To  devise  the  direcUon 
and  chart  the  coiyse  of  change — that  is  the 
challenge. 

In  every  "people  problem"  area  today,  two 
key  questions  face  the  public  administrator. 
Questions  of  ••what"  and  "how" — what  needs 
to  be  done  and  how  it  shall  l>e  done.  These 
questions  involve  decisions  of  t>oth  style  and 
substance.  In  fact,  to  achieve  cohesive  poUcy, 
style  and  substance  must  interrelate. 

Today  the  Administration  in  Washington 
is  carving  out  an  approach  to  the  people 
problems  of  otir  time.  It  is  framing  answers 
to  these  "what '  and  "how"  questions. 

The  Administration's  answer  to  the 
"what"  question  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
minorities  Is  now  becomtag  readily  appar- 
ent. A  critical  and  tirgent  need  is  for  eco- 
nomic advancement.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  way  to  achieve  such  advancement 
Is  through  more  Jobe  for  minorities,  through 
better  jobs  for  minorities  and  through  more 
and  better  training  for  more  and  better  Jobs^ 
Now  what  about  the  answer  to  the  •how" 
quesUon— how  are  these  things  to  be  done. 
Here,  too,  the  answer  is  emerging.  First,  new 
industries  like  construcUon  must  be  opened 
up  to  minority  employment.  Second,  con- 
centration must  be  placed  on  those  pro- 
grams that  provide  real  Jobs,  not  "iffy"  Job 
promises.  In  manpower  programs.  Job  place- 
ment rathH'  than  social  reform  is  stressed. 
Upgrading,  In  addiUon  to  hiring,  becomes 
a  priority  goal,  and  training  programs  are 
specially  tailored  to  Job  market  needs.  The 
thnist  of  it  aU  ha*  a  clear  foctis — ^to  provide 
minorities  with  more  income  through  more 
and  better  fobs. 

At  the  sam«  time  operating  changes  are 
made  to  support  these  objectives.  Past  vague 
references  to  affirmative  action  are  converted 
into  concrete  and  specific  requlremenU.  Re- 
sponsibility for  achievement  and  enforce- 
ment is  clarified  and  fixed.  Cora-dlnation  of 
administration  axid  enforcement  is  nailed 
down.  Aiid  a  quantum  leap  forward  1«  pro- 
vided in  staff  and  dollar*  to  do  the  Job. 

So  much  for  how  the  problem  will  be 
attacked. 

It  is  now  appropriate  to  ask  "under  what 
approach  or  style  will  aU  this  proceed?"  Here 
is  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  learn  from 
past  mUtakes.  CredlblUty.  Federal  Govern- 
ment credibility,  a*  we  wiU  know,  had  been 
a  king  sized  problem  on  this  subject.  In  ret- 
rospect It  is  not  hard  to  understand  •'why". 
During  the  sixties  a  cycle  kept  repeating 
itself.  Step  One  of  the  cycle  Involved  a  well 
intenticMied  but  extravagent  set  of  Govern- 
ment promises.  This  was  followed  by  Step 
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Tico  which  saw  emerge  an   understandable 
but  excessive  expectaUon  of  results. 

Then  Step  Three  produced  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration and  often  a  hostile  reaction  to  low 
levels  of  achievement.  Finally  the  result  was 
H'.ep  Four,  a  disenchantment  and  question- 
ing of  the  Intentions  and  good  will  of  every- 
one involved  In  the  whole  process. 

Now  In  reflection  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such 
nu  unfortunate  pattern  could  ensue  Once 
the  nrst  step  occurred,  the  cycle  became 
practically  Inevitable. 

In  the  last  decade  this  pattern  marked 
n'.any  spheres  of  our  national  life.  As  the 
new  Administration  took  ofBce.  this  fact  was 
recognized.  And  so.  when  President  Nixon 
rose  to  the  rostrum  on  the  steps  of  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  on  Inauguration  Day.  he  urged 
the  Nation  to  consider  a  change  of  style. 
"Lets  lowes  our  voices,"  he  counselled.  He 
told  his  Cabinet.  "Let  performance,  not 
promises  be  this  Administration  s  objective. ' 
And  In  his  press  conference  Just  a  few  days 
ago  he  again  resisted  the  temptation  to  In- 
dxilge  In  rhetorical  flourishes,  suggesting 
only  he  would  »)e  satisfied  to  be  Judged  solely 
by  results  achieved. 

This  second  half  of  the  T»-entleth  Cen- 
tury has  been  a  very  verbal  age.  We  are 
bombarded  from  all  sides  by  the  printed  and 
spoken  word.  The  media  has  an  omnivorous 
and  unsatlable  appetite.  So  In  some  ways, 
particularly  In  contentious  matters  of  the 
moment,  such  a  muted  approach  as  that 
^t>posed  by  the  President  can  be  misunder- 
stood. 

But  some  understanding  Is  becoming  evi- 
dent. I^ple  have  become  aware  that  vol- 
ume of  rhetoric  bears  little  relation  to  seri- 
ousness of  commitment.  Nor  does  passion  or 
promise  mean  capacity  for  performance.  But 
*  though  the  public  now  understands  this,  It 
Is  not  yet  equally  aware  of  something  else — 
that  absence  of  promise  does  not  mean  ab- 
sence of  concern. 

So  perhaps  here  Is  where  we  are  at  tl:ls 
point  in  time.  On  one  hand  widespread  rec- 
ognition exists  that  the  methods  of  the  past 
have  failed  the  NaUon.  On  the  other  full 
confidence  does  not  yet  exist  that  the  new 
methods  will  be  any  better. 

It  Is  m  full  recognition  of  this  under- 
standable questioning — particularly  ques- 
'Uonlng  by  the  Nation's  minorities — that  I 
talk  to  you  here  this  morning. 

Now  let's  go  back  to  early  last  January. 
The  President  had  Just  announced  George 
Shultz  as  the  next  Secretary  of  Labor.  Be- 
fore Uking  office  Mr.  Shultz  made  a  speech 
before  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
Association  In  Chicago.  Here,  even  before  sit- 
ting In  the  Secretary's  chair,  he  pinpointed 
'the  Issue  designated  for  top  priority  during 
bis  tenure  In  office.  That  Issue — race  and 
employment.  What  was  top  priority  at  the 
outset  remained  top  priority  throifgh  the 
year  and  Is  top  priority  today. 

Let's  review  what  has  happened  during 
this  past  year.  Here  I'll  try  to  be  as  objec- 
tive as  I  can.  But  remember,  the  Labor  De- 
p«rt0*nt  and  Its  activity  are  our  baby.  And 
no  one  can  really  describe  one's  own  baby 
objectively. 

In  our  first  days  In  ofBce  the  Secretary 
laid  down  two  guidelines  for  the  entire  De- 
■  partment.  Plrst  our  approach  was  to  be  pro- 
feational.  Second,  all  our  activities  were  to 
be.  as  he  put  it.  "results  oriented."  In  other 
words — get  things  done  and  get  them  done 
well. 

'  The  Instant  a  new  Administration  takes 
office  there  are  about  a  thousand  things  to 
do  at  once  But  considering  the  Secretary's 
announced  priority,  one  of  the  first  things 
we  in  the  Labor  Department  turned  our  at- 
tention to  was  a  Department  organization 
bearing  the  name  'Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance."  I  say  "organization"  but  that 
Is  stretching  the  term.  Examine  with  me 
what  we  found — a  group  of  but  twelve  staff 
^members  plus  a  handful  of  clerical  people. 


And  no  Director.  In  fact  there  had  been  no 
Director  for  almost  a  year. 

The  group  was  Isolated  from  all  other 
operating  units  of  the  Department,  In  no 
position  to  call  upon  other  Department  re- 
sources. No  effective  coordination  existed 
with  other  related  Government  agencies  The 
group  had  attempted  to  make  a  start  toward 
greater  minority  hiring  In  the  construction 
industry  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  But 
they  had  been  rebuffed  and  had  given  up. 
They  were  good  people— this  group — but  they 
were  lonely,  leaderless  and  dispirited.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  first  thing  needed  was 
strong  leadership. 

As  you  know.  I  came  to  the  Nation's 
Capitol  from  the  West.  Out  there  I  had  been 
hearing  some  impressive  things  about  a 
former  Los  Angeles  Ram  tackle  from  the 
Stale  of  Washington.  "In  Improving  race  re- 
lations"  I  was  told,  "Art  Fletcher  goes  about 
getting  things  done  as  though  he  were 
leading  Gale  Sayers  around  end."  Just  the 
man  for  this  job  we  decided.  So  Art  became 
Assistant  Secretary  In  charge  of  all  the  De- 
partment's enforcement  activities.  And  we 
placed  the  OFCC  unit  under  his  super- 
vision. 

Now  we  needed  a  Director  for  the  unit. 
Someone  to  carry  the  ball  for  big  yardage 
after  Art  had  opened  the  holes.  To  make 
sure  we  could  attract  a  top  man,  we  elevated 
the  Director  Job  to  the  top  of  the  Federal 
pay  scale.  Then  In  San  Francisco  we  found 
the  man  we  wanted — Boston  University 
trained  John  Wiks.  a  specialist  In  commu- 
nltv  relations. 

Next  we  had  to  do  something  about  staff. 
For  the  big  Job  ahead  we  needed  a  bigger 
staff.  So  In  spite  of  budget  austerity,  in 
spite  of  drastic  Congressional  I  y  imposed  per- 
sonnel llmltaUona.  we  sent  to  Congress,  with 
the  complete  support  of  the  President,  a  re- 
quest to  double  the  staff  by  June  of  this 
year;  and  to  add  20  more  next  year,  thus 
almost  trlppUng  the  size  of  the  group. 

Now  It  was  time  to  respond  to  Secretary 
Shultz  admonition  that  we  were  to  be  "re- 
sults oriented. '  As  most  of  the  Nation  knows, 
results  had  been  sparse  In  placing  minorities 
In  several  sectors  of  the  construction  Indus- 
try. Our  predecessors  had  made  a  try  In  Phil- 
adelphia without  success.  But  Philadelphia 
still  had  a  problem.  So  we  waded  In. 

The  story  of  our  Philadelphia  Plan  han 
been  too  well  and  too  often  told  elsewhere 
for  me  to  recount  it  here.  Its  critics  have 
tried  to  kill  the  Plan  with  multiple  aiUcks. 
They  have  failed. 

They  failed  bejause  President  Nixon  gave 
It  his  personal  endorsement.  They  failed  be- 
cause Secretary  Shultz  fought  a  four-day 
battle  to  save  It  In  Congress.  They  failed 
because  he  and  Art  Fletcher  performed  the 
Incredible  feat  of  getting  the  Senate  to  com- 
pletely reverse  Itself.  But  you  know  that 
story. 

The  Importance  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
lies  not  only  In  its  intrinsic  merit  but  in  Its 
demonstration  of  a  seriousness  of  purpose.' 
In  Its  reflection  of  »  determination  to  get 
results. 

Look  what  has  happened.  In  the  last  month 
two  of  our  major  cities— Chicago  und  Pitts- 
burgh— have  devised  their  own  plans.  Simi- 
lar effort  Is  going  forward  In  a  number  of 
other  cities. 

'Tt>day  In  Washington  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  making  an  Important  announce- 
ment that  I  will  share  with  you.  Today  we 
are  announcing  a  nationwide  program  for 
expanding  minority  employment  In  the  con- 
struction industry  In  19  major  American 
cities.  Together  with  this  announcement  we 
are  publishing  a  "Model  Agreement"  for 
cities  to  use  In  attempting  to  work  out.  with 
our  help,  their  own  plans.  Thus  we  have  now 
set  a  nationwide  objective  and  a  speclflc 
framework  for  achieving  that  objective. 

But  construction  is  only  one  Industry.  So 
la^t  week  the  OFCC  published  something 
known  as  "Order  Number  Four" 
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Order  Number  Pour  covers  Federal  con- 
tractors In  all  industries  except  construction. 
It  Is  a  document  of  great  length  and  weighty 
content.  It  will  have  great  lmp«ct  In  fllUng 
the  many  gaps  that  still  exist  In  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  among  Government 
contractors. 

For  the  first  lime  the  Order  specifies  that 
contractors  must  establish  goals  and  time- 
tables to  remedy  deficiencies  In  minority  em- 
ployment. Now  the  entire  concept  of  such 
employment  goals  has,  as  you  know,  been  the 
focus  of  stormy  controversy.  Some  revile 
them  as  "quotas".  Bitter  arguments  ensue  as 
to  Just  what  they  are — goals,  quotas,  stand- 
ards, targets  or  what.  All  this  controversy  has 
obscured  a  fundamental  point. 

These  goals  apply  to  business  establish- 
ments. In  business  the  standard  practice  for 
achieving  and  measuring  things  Is  to  set 
goals.  Its  simply  a  busineea-llke  way  of  as- 
suring the  Job  gets  done.  Or,  If  it  doesn't 
get  done,  to  find  out  why. 

So  Order  Four  merely  incorporates  a  stand- 
ard business  tool  to  help  solve  a  major  na- 
tional problem.  Many  businesses  on  their  own 
have  been  doing  exactly  thU  for  years.  Most 
Plans-for-Progress  companies,  for  Instance, 
have  found  this  device  to  be  useful,  reason- 
able and  effective.  So  we've  nailed  It  down 
in  the  new  Order. 

About  here  I  should  acknowledge  that 
OFCC  Is  only  one  unit  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  focuses  on  improving  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  minorities.  We  view  our 
manpower  unit  as  a  major  contributor  to  this 
objective.  Our  manpower  training  and  serv- 
ice programs  are  heavily  concentrated  on 
helping  the  disadvantaged.  In  a  time  of  Fed- 
eral budget  austerity,  we  Increased  the  budg- 
et of  this  unit  this  year  by  fifteen  percent 
and  by  another  twelve  percent  next  year. 
And  as  you  can  Imagine,  Increasing  Federal 
budgeu  In  these  times  Is  like  swimming  up- 
stream. But  nonetheless  this  Is  what  we're 
doing.  In  the  construction  Industry  alone 
this  year  we  devoted  •20.000.000  to  training 
the  disadvantaged,  and  the  figure  will  rise 
next  year.  In  the  so-called  JOBS  program 
alone  we  have  allocated  the  spending  of  more 
than  $300  million  next  year.  And  as  many 
of  you  know,  nearly  90'^c  at  the  people  who 
get  Jobs  under  this  program  are  minorities. 
Last  month  we  made  an  announcement — 
a  Nationwide  program  negotiated  by  the  De- 
partment with  the  Plumbers  Union  and  the 
National  Constructors  Association.  This  Is  a 
journeyman  training  program  for  minori- 
ties. It  constitutes  the  first  major  National 
breakthrough  In  a  high  paying  job  area  where 
minority  participation  has  been  exceedingly 
sparse. 

For  the  last  several  minutes  I've  been  talk- 
ing al>out  a  lot  of  things  we're  doing  or  plan- 
ning to  do  at  the  Department  of  Labor.  I 
suppose  I've  sounded  like  I'm  pleased  about 
these  things.  And  I  am. 

But  don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  here 
to  say  that  at  last  we've  worked  out  some 
magic  solution  to  the  problems  of  unequal 
employnnent  opportunity.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  will  automaUcally  produce  new  high 
levels  of  Income  for  all  the  Nation's  minor- 
ities. 

What  I've  been  saying  adds  up  to  thU. 
First,  we  clearly  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
major  problem  area.  Second,  we  view  the 
problem  to  be  of  such  magnitude  that  we 
have  given  It  top  priority.  Third,  we  have 
committed  extensive  talent,  resources  and 
energy  to  atucklng  it — certainly  more  than 
ever  before.  And  finally,  we're  wUllng  to  be 
Judged  by  the  resulu  of  our  efforts. 

Today  I  get  special  pleasure  In  discussing 
this  subject  before  a  meeting  of  the  Urban 
League.  That  pleasure  springs  fron*  knowl- 
edge of  the  special,  almost  unique,  role  of 
the  League. 

You  will  recall  that  I  have  dwelt  on  two 
feature*  that  mark,  our  approach  to  today's 
problems.  The  first  U  moderation  in  style. 
No  florid  rhetoric,  no  illusory  promises,  no 
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claim  of  heroics.  The  second  Is  to  point  otir 
efforts  totoard  results.  Not  to  accentuate  and 
polarize  differences,  not  to  promote  confron- 
tations but  rather  to  get  things  done— use- 
ful, constructive  things. 

Now  as  I  reflect  on  these  approaches  I  be- 
come aware  they  are  in  marked  harmony 
with  approaches  used  by  the  League  over  the 
years.  The  League  has  always  been  a  "doing" 
organization.  The  League  maintains  referral 
and  placement  units.  The  League  provides 
special  counselling  and  community  services. 
And  now  the  League  operates  dozens  of  train- 
ing programs,  many  like  LEAP  and  Outreach 
under  the  Department  of  Labor  sponsorship. 
So  the  League  itself  is  highly  "results- 
oriented." 

Through  the  years  we  have  seen  the  League 
employ  a  reasoned,  rather  than  a  raucous, 
voice.  It  has  been  strong  and  firm  in  its  views 
where  others  were  merely  strident.  The 
League  knows  that  furor  and  frenzy  can 
never  replace  constructive  action  if  real  gains 
are  to  be  won. 

So  I  take  special  pleasure  and  extend  spe- 
cial thanks  to  you  for  letting  me  discuss 
these  critical  matters  with  you. 

This  morning  I  have  often  spoken  In  terms 
of  "problems."  There  is  now  occurring  a 
switch  in  phrasing  deserving  a  high  favor. 
People  increasingly  refer  to  "problems"  as 
"opportunities."  I  like  thU.  It  has  a  poslUve 
ring  to  It.  A  problem  is  something  you  try  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  An  opportunity  Is  some- 
thing you  work  at  with  zeal  and  inspiration. 
Certainly  that  Is  how  the  matters  I  have  dis- 
cussed here  this  morning  should  be  attacked. 
I  believe  that  Is  the  way  the  Urban  League 
Is  attacking  their  opportunities.  I  know  that 
Is  the  basis  for  our  approach  to  them  in  the 
Labor  Department.  As  this  concept  spreads 
among  men  of  good  will  everywhere,  the  end 
result  can  only  be  real  progress.  And  real 
progress  has  become  a  tangible  and  achieva- 
ble objective.  Let's  all  work  at  It. 

Thank  you. 


LAOS  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  Columnist 
Richard  Wilson,  writing  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  details  what  he  calls 
"an  Important  distinction"  between  U.S. 
military  operations  in  Laos  and  in  Viet- 
nam. That  difference  or  distinction  is 
that  In  Laos,  while  we  are  training,  equip- 
ping, and  advising  a  native  army,  and 
probably  giving  It  air  support,  there  is  no 
direct  Involvement  of  American  ground 
troops  in  combat.  Indeed,  the  President 
has  assured  Congress  that  none  will  be 
sent  to  fight  In  Laos  without  its  consent. 

This  Is  an  Important  distinction  which 
does  not  preclude  our  Government's  act- 
ing to  protect  the  integrity  of  Laos  or 
other  threatened  nations  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  point  which  Mr.  Wilson  drives 
home  Is  that  this  policy  is  not  news — 
certainly  not  to  the  critics  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  under  attack,  however,  be- 
cause, to  some.  It  appears  to  be  a  good 
time  to  undermine  the  President's  policy 
and  forge  a  new  policy  of  total  disen- 
gagement. ••^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Richard 
Wilson's  column,  entitled  "Criticism  Un- 
likely To  Sway  Nixon  on  Laos  Policy,"  be 
printed  In  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
CunciSK  Unukklt  To  Sw.\y  Nixon  on  Laos 

POLICT 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Another  Vietnam  in  Iaos?  WeU.  hardly  yet. 
There  Is  an  Important  distinction  between 


the  mlUUry  operations  of  the  Nixon  admln- 
Utratlon  In  Laos  and  those  In  Vietnam, 
If  this  distinction  Is  not  recognized  then 
It  may  as  well  be  said  that  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  U  now  and  hereafter 
precluded  from  effectively  supporting  the  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia  In  resisting  external 
aggression. 

This  is  evidently  the  basic  objective  of 
those  m  the  United  SUtes  Senate  who  now 
are  accusing  the  President  of  escalating  the 
war    In   Laos   Into   another   Vietnam. 

This  distinction  between  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  however.  Is  a  working  demonstration 
of  the  kind  of  policy  called  for  by  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  In  lieu  of  the  massive  direct  Inter- 
vention of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  In  Laos 
we  are  training,  equipping  and  advising  a 
clandestine  native  army  and  probably  giv- 
ing it  air  support  without  the  direct  in- 
volvement in  combat  of  American  ground 
troops.  That  pattern  undoubtedly  would  be 
followed  in  Thailand  If  the  northern  Insur- 
gency required  it.  It  is  the  developing  pat- 
tern also  in  Vietnam,  where  It  Is  called 
Vletnamlzatlon. 

Implicit  in  the  gathering  storm  over  Laos 
Is  the  basic  question  of  the  President's  us- 
ing these  methods  to  preserve  the  political 
Integrity  of  independent  governments  In 
Laos.   Vietnam.   Cambodia   and   Thailand. 

This  is  well  understood  in  Congress.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  knows 
what  the  Nixon  administration  is  doing  in 
Lacs  and  why  it  U  doing  it.  The  present 
outburst  arises  mainly  because  a  few  news- 
papermen have  observed  first  hand  what  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  known  all 
along  was  being  done  In  Laos. 

A  visitor  to  Vientiane  as  long  ago  as  three 
years  could  readily  see  that  the  United  States 
was  giving  military  support  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Laos.  There  was  no  secret  about  It. 
The  CIA  was  there.  American  mlUUry  ad- 
visers were  there.  They  also  traveled  back 
and  forth  between  the  American  airfields  in 
the  north  of  Thailand  to  Vientiane. 

Investigators  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  have  been  supplied  with  a  great 
deal  of  Information  by  State  Department  per- 
sonnel on  the  operation  in  Laos,  so  much  In 
fact  that  there  has  been  concern  at  the 
White  House  over  the  leakage  of  military  In- 
formation that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Invadws. 

Then  why  all  the  fuss?  It  arises  because 
this  Is  considered  the  right  time  to  under- 
mine and  reverse  President  NUon's  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  finally  is  coming  to  be 
realized  that  Nixon  meant  It  when  he  said 
the  United  States  was  not  about  to  "bug  out" 
and  that  he  Intended  to  preserve  the  Inde- 
pendent political  Integrity  of  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

That  Is  not  sufficient  for  the  peace  group 
m  the  Senate.  Some  of  them  had  thought 
that  Nixon  was  moving  toward  a  total  pull- 
out,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  as  a  po- 
litical necessity.  Now  they  see  that  this  Is  not 
so  and  they  observe  that  In  both  Thailand 
and  Laos  the  President  has  committed  the 
United  States  to  military  support  of  existing 
governments. 

.  Nixon  also  Is  being  accused  of  duplicity  and 
of  falling  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  being  little  franker  about  his 
objectives  than  President  Johnson. 

This  only  means  that  in  a  brief  time  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  take  to  the  air  waves  again 
to  give  a  fuller  explanation,  but  no  fuller 
than  Is  already  known  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  about  what  we  are  doing 
In  Laos,  why  It  Is  In  support  of  an  Independ- 
ent government,  why  it  protects  our  troops 
In  Vietnam  and  making  It  doubly  clear,  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  already  has,  that 
he  has  no  intention  of  committing  ground 
combat  forces. 

If  the  President  does  not  do  this  he  will 
merely  play  Into  the  hands  of  those  who  say 
he  Is  hiding  his  actions  In  the  same  decep- 
tive way  as  Johnson. 
It  Is  of  even  more  substance  that  If  the 


President  Is  driven  off  his  jJOllcy  In  Laos 
then  he  will  have  retreated  from  the  alms 
and  objectives  he  has  so  often  stated  In  the 
Nixon  Doctrine. 

But  there  Is  no-present  prospect  that  Nixon 
will  be  driven  off  hU  policy,  certainly  as  long 
as  the  North  Vietnamese  InfUtration  through 
Laos  to  Vietnam  continues. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  matter  Is  impor- 
tant. The  President  has  assured  Congress  he 
will  not  send  ground  troops  to  fight  in  Laos 
without  Congressional  consent.  If  this  assur- 
ance Is  to  be  taken  literally  the  President 
has  gone  a  step  farther  than  his  predecessors 
m  recognizing  congressional  participation  in 
decisions  on  future  military  interventions. 


ON  CRIME  IN  THE  STREETS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  interview,  an  outstanding  trial 
lawyer,  Edward  Bermett  Williams,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  problem  of  crime 
and  the  avenues  for  solution. 

Although  his  remarks  were  made  in  the 
context  of  the  critical  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  they  are  pertinent 
tmd  applicable  to  cities  across  the  Nation 
and  of  interest  to  all  those  concerned 
with  this  national  problem. 

Mr.  Williams  states  that  our  system 
is  broken  down  in  three  places. 

First,  he  asserts  that  the  greatest  de- 
terrent to  crime  in  the  street  is  a  visable 
policeman  and  calls  for  more  and  better 
paid  policemen.  For  the  quality  and 
quantity  needed,  a  massive  Federal  sub- 
sidy to  the  cities  is  required. 

Second,  if  punishment  is  to  work  as  a 
deterrent,  it  does  not  have  to  be  severe 
but  it  does  have  to  be  swift.  When  those 
apprehended  do  get  to  court,  the  average 
lawyer  can  keep  his  clients  at  liberty  for 
from  18  months  to  2  years  before  a  final 
decision. 

The  whole  criminal  justice  system  must 
be  speeded  up  if  it  is  going  to  work  ef- 
fectively. This  too  will  take  more  funds. 
Finally,  the  prisons,  instead  of  reha- 
bilitating, have  become  breeding  grounds 
for  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete article  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  February  28  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

JFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28,  1970) 
An  Attornet's  View  or  the  District  of 
CoLtncBiA  Crime  Situation 
(Note. — Trial    attorney   Edward   Bennett 
Williams,  one  of  a  number  of  civic  leaders 
who  have  recently  met  together  in  search  of 
new  solutions  to  the  problem  of  crime  in 
Washington,  was  asked  about  some  of  his 
conclusions  In  a  recent  interview  with  Joseph 
McCaffrey  of  WMAL-TV.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Interview.) 

McCaffret.  As  an  attorney  and  a  trial 
attorney,  are  you  concerned  about  what  we 
all  refer  to  rather  too  liberally,  perhaps,  as 
the  rising  crime  rate? 

WnxiAMS.  I  am  terribly  concerned  about 
It.  I'm  terribly  concerned  about  It  at  the 
national  level,  and  I'm  terribly  concerned 
about  It  here  In  our  city.  We've  been  called 
the  crime  capital  of  the  world,  and  I'm  afraid 
It's  with  some  validity.  Crime  has  been 
splrallng  out  of  control  In  our  city  .  .  . 

There  are  all  kinds  of  crimes,  but  the 
crime  I  think  that  has  bestirred  the  alarm 
of  our  country  and  the  alarm  of  our  city  Is 
the  kind  of  crime  that's  directed  against 
private  property,  and  often  attendant  with 
violence  to  the  person.  I'm  talking  about 
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lobbertM  and  mugglngB  and  yoktngs.  larcen- 
ies and  burBlartea.  which  hav*  been  on  th« 
•rise  here  In  Washington  and  across  the  coun- 
try. We  have  a  terrible  situation  hers  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Last  year  there  were 
18,000  plus  burglaries  There  were  9,000  plus 
ermed  robberies,  and  there  were  9.000  larcen- 
ies of  property  over  $60, 

And  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  most  Is 
that  four  out  of  five  persons  who  committed 
a  robbery  on  the  streets  of  Washington  went 
unapprehended  .  .  . 

McCArmrr,   AH   right,  no^  let  me  yield 
to  you.  without  any  interruption,  and  as  an 
attorney,  tell  me  what  you  think  should  be 
done  to  combat  current  crime  rates. 
,       Wn-UAMS.  I  think  the  system  has  broken 
down  in  all   three  of  Its  divisions.  First  of 
all.  I  Oilnk.  we  desperately  need  In  our  city, 
and  1  think  we  should  take  our  city  as  sym- 
bolic of  the  30  big  cities  In  the  country,  ve 
desperately    need    more    policemen.    During 
the  Johnson  administration  there  was  an  au- 
thorization   for    4.100    policemen.    President 
Nixon  said  we  needed  5.100.  I  think  we  need 
more.  I  think  we  need  more  than  6.000,  At 
the  moment  we  have  fewer  than  3.500  on 
the  streets.  Though  they  give  you  a  figure 
of  3  950.  but  450  of  these  are  In  training.  We 
have  lagged  terribly  In  recruiting  policemen. 
The  greatest  deterrent  to  crime  In  the  street 
Is  a  visible  policeman.  And  as  long  as  these 
kids  who  are  committing  these  crimes,  and 
they  are  kids,  75  per  cent  of  them  are  being 
cinunitted  by  kids  under  31.  as  long  as  the 
odds  are  five  to  one  they  wont  be  caught, 
as  long  as  the  odds  are  14  to  one  they  won't 
be  caught  when  they  go  out  and  steal  prop- 
erty worth  $50  or  more,  as  long  as  the  odds 
,are  nine  to  one  they  wont  be  caught  when 
they  break  Into  your  house,  they're  going  to 
keep  committing  these  crimes. 
McCAFimxT.  Pretty  good  odds, 
WiLUAMs.  Well,  our  talks  about  the  fact 
that  well,  their  decisions  out  of  the  old  War- 
ren Court  were  too  liberal,  were  too  foft  on 
the  criminal,  but  I  think  that  this  Is  really 
not   addressing  one's   attention  to  the  real 
problem.  You  wouldn't  find  one  kid  who  gave 
one   fleeting   thought   to   bis  constitutional 
rights  or  criminal  procedures  before  he  went 
out  in  the  streets  to  do  his  crime.  They  go 
out  on  the  premise  that  they  aren't  going 
to  be   caught.   And   the   record   shows   that 
they're  pretty  much  right.  The  odds  are  over- 
whelmingly with  them  that  they  aren't  going 
to  be  caught. 

So.  I  say  we  desperately  need  more  police. 
The  record  shows  that  when  Chief  WUson 
saturated  the  third  district  with  police  in  an 
experiment  to  see  whether  he  could  curb 
robbery,  and  burglary,  and  larcency,  he  re- 
duced it  tremendously.  Now  we've  got  to 
spend  the  money  and  saturate  the  city  with 
police.  But  that  Isnt  the  end  of  the  problem. 
There's  still.  I  think,  an  equally  bad  problem. 
And  it's  a  problem  of  which  I,  as  a  lawyer, 
am  not  proud.  I  think  there  has  been  a  terri- 
ble breakdown  In  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem of  this  country. 

Now,  we've  already  seen  that  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  the  courts,  are  irrelevant  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  crimes  that  are  being 
committed,  because  these  crimes  never  get 
into  court.  But  when  they  do  get  into  court, 
a  very  bad  thing  takes  place.  The  average 
lawyer  today,  U  he  exploits  all  the  rights  of 
his  client,  can  keep  his  client  at  Liberty  on 
the  sueet  for  from  18  months  to  two  years 
after  he  couimlts  an  armed  robbery. 

UcCarFSKT.  WhUe  they're  working  to  pay 
blm. 

Williams.  Well,  60  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  are  committing  these  crimes  aren't  able 
to  pay  a  slugle  dollar.  They're  Indigent.  And 
they're  given  free  counsel,  they're  given  the 
r;ght  to  a  free  appeal,  so  naturally  they  all 
appeal:  and  the  whole  system  stalks  because 
even  after  the  defendant  Is  brought  to  trial, 
which  may  be  several  months  after  he's  ar- 
rectcd  and  indicted,  and  even  after  he's  con- 


victed by  a  Jury.  It  takes  from  six  to  eight  to 
ten  months  before  an  opinion  comes  out  of 
the  appellate  court  afBrmlng  or  reversing  bis 
coovlcUon.  And  then  there  U  an  aqual 
amount  of  time  that  la  used  up  while  Um 
Supreme  Court  avenue  Is  explored. 

Now.  If  punishment  really  U  to  work,  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  severe,  but  it  has  to  be 
swift.  You  know  from  your  experience  with 
your  own  children,  that  if  one  of  them  delib- 
erately spills  the  milk  at  the  breakfast  table, 
tinless  there  is  a  quick  meeting  of  his  der- 
rlere  with  the  front  of  your  hand,  there  Is 
not  an  understanding  of  the  punishment. 
Tou  cant  wait  for  three  days  and  then  ad- 
minister the  punishment.  The  same  thing  is 
true  at  the  level  of  society,  unless  punish- 
ment Is  administered  swiftly,  it  does  not 
have  a  deterrent  effect. 

So.  1  think  we  have  to  take  a  new  look 
at  our  whole  criminal  Justice  system  and 
speed  It  up  if  It  Is  going  to  work  effectively. 
We  have  to  eliminate  this  delay  of  18  months 
between  the  offense,  and  I'm  giving  the 
system  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  I  say 
18  months  because  it's  longer  than  that  In 
many,  many  cases — we've  got  to  eliminate 
that  delay. 

Third  part  of  the  system  where  there's 
been  a  terrible  breakdown  U  In  the  prison 
system.  Of  course,  the  last  thing  that  you 
can  ever  get  the  legislature  to  address  Itself 
to  Is  the  prison  problem.  It's  the  last  Item 
on  national  state  priority.  I  can  say  this 
to  you  In  all  candor.  In  my  35  years  of  prac- 
ticing law,  I  have  met  only  one  person 
whom  1  think  was  benefitted  by  a  term  In 
prison.  The  one  person  who  was  really  re- 
habilitated. Unfortunately  the  prisons  have 
become  a  breeding  ground  for  crime.  You 
put  young  boys  In  the  prisons  today  and 
they  come  out  hardened  criminals.  It's  ter- 
rible. It's  really  terrible.  The  whole  prison 
system  needs  a  tremendous  reformation.  It's 
broken  down. 

So  I  say  the  system  Is  broken  down  In 
three  places.  We  don't  have  enough  police, 
we  don't  pay  them  enough.  We  expect  so 
much  of  them  now.  We  expect  our  police- 
men to  be  professionals,  we  should  treat  them 
like  professionals.  We  expect  them  to  know 
the  law.  We  expect  them  to  know  first-aid. 
We  expect  them  to  be  family  counsellors.  We 
expect  them  to  be  sociologists.  We  expect 
them  to  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
the  patience  of  Job,  the  aglUty  of  a  Jim 
Brown,  and  we  give  them  $150  a  week  and 
a  gun.  We've  got  to  escalate  our  police  force 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  across 
this  country.  We  can't  do  it  with  the  money 
ti^at's  available  to  the  cities  because  the  peo- 
ple who  can  provide  the  funds  from  a  tax 
basis  are  fleeing  Into  the  suburbs.  The  only 
way  It  can  be  done  Is  from  a  massive  subsidy 
from  the  federal  government  to  the  cities 
to  correct  this  problem.  I  think  this  should 
be  the  number  one  priority  in  the  cities  be- 
cause until  we  restore  order  in  the  cities, 
there  is  going  to  be  no  progress  In  education; 
there's  going  to  be  no  progress  in  health; 
there's  going  to  be  no  progress  In  Job  op- 
portunlUes.  there  is  going  to  be  no  progress 
in  any  of  those  many  thlnps  that  are  crying 
out  for  attention.  We  have  to  restore  order. 
And  we  have  cities  out  of  control.  One  of 
them  is  ours. 


I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
sUte;    nt  of  the  Times  that: 

Wc  ■  ;ve  l>ecome  concerned  that  suffrage 
for  this  group  of  Americans  Is  a  matter  of 
simple  Justice.  To  grant  It  woult*  give  them 
a  sense  that  they  have  Indeed  a  stoke  In  their 
society  and  a  political  voice  to  protect  It. 
To  continue  to  treat  them.  Instead,  as  chil- 
dren—although many  of  them  have  children 
of  their  own — can  only  deepen  an  already 
dangerously  widespread  sense  of  alienation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  entire 
editorial  be  included  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

YotrrH  AK»  SumiACK 

If  the  ease-  for  lowering  the  voting  age 
rested  solely  on  the  most  widely  repeated 
argiunent  for  It,  the  cause  would  not  be 
worth  pursuing.  Those  who  are  old  enough 
to  work,  pay  taxes  and  go  to  war  are  not 
necessarily  old  enough  to  vote,  there  being 
cert-iln  differences  in  the  qualifications  for 
the  four  acllvlUes.  But  there  are  other  rea- 
sons for  taking  such  action,  and  they  are 
cogent  enough  to  have  won  the  support  of 
68  Senators  who  now  favor  amending  the 
Constitution  to  that  end. 

The  chief  one  is  that  the  young  people 
presently  In  the  affected  age  bracket  are  far 
better  prepared  educationally  for  the  vot- 
ing privilege  than  the  bulk  of  the  nation's 
voters  throughout  much  of  Its  history.  Only 
a  half-century  ago  fewer  than  17  per  cent 
of  American  youngsters  were  graduated  from 
high  school  and  fewer  than  8  per  cent  went 
to  college.  Today  close  to  80  per  cent  are  high 
school  graduates  and  roughly  45  per  cent 
get  some  form  of  higher  education. 

Yet  the  nation  does  seem  to  have  qualms 
about  lowering  the  voting  age.  The  New  York 
Legislature  has  made  a  tentative  move  In 
that  direction,  but  recent  attempts  In  other 
states  have  been  easily  defeated.  Reluctance 
to  give  the  vote  to  these  young  citizens 
rests  mainly  on  their  supposed  Immaturity, 
an  argument  rtinforced  by  highly  publicized 
accounts  of  students  rioting,  drug  addiction, 
poliUcal  lunacy  and  other  sucb  suggestions 
of  Instability. 

On  this  aspect  of  the  question,  the  nation 
should  have  been  impressed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  the  president 
of  San  Francisco  State  University.  Of  the 
18.000  students  at  his  embatUed  institution, 
no  more  than  1.000  participated  in  the  dis- 
order, and  of  those  arrested,  one-half  were 
well  over  the  present  voting  age.  If  It  Is  any 
comfort  to  fearful  conservatives.  Georgia  has 
had  18-year-old  voting  since  1943.  and  Its 
present  Governor  Is  Lester  B.  Maddox — an 
argument  which  we  realize  could  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Contrary  to  our  original  views,  we  have 
become  concerned  that  suffrage  for  this  group 
of  Americans  is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice. 
To  grant  it  would  give  them  a  sense  that  they 
have  Indeed  a  stake  In  their  society  and  a 
political  voice  to  protect  it.  Tto  continue  to 
treat  them,  instead,  as  children — although 
many  of  them  have  children  of  their  own — 
can  only  deepen  an  already  dangerously 
widespread  sense  of  alienation. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  this  momlns  published  an 
editorial  endorsing  the  constitutional 
amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  147. 
that  would  lon-er  the  voting  age  to  18. 
The  editorial  cited  the  impressive  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  president 
of  San  Francisco  State  University.  In 
hearings  before  our  subcommittee  last 
month. 


WITHDRAW  OUR  ARMED  FORCES 
FROM  WEST  GERMANY:  GIVE  TOP 
PRIORITY  TO  OUR  OWN  NEEDS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  continues  to  maintain 
320.000  troops  and  nearly  290,000  de- 
pendents in  Western  Europe.  The  time 
is  long  i>ast  that  our  military  command- 
ers realize  that  World  War  n  has  ended. 
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New  realities,  which  should  have  been 
faced  In  the  lOOO's,  must  certainly  be  rec- 
ognized In  1970.  There  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain in  Europe  any  armed  forces  except 
liaison  ofOcers,  some  headquarters  offi- 
cers in  Belgium  and  some  air  force  and 
logistic  support  In  West  Germany.  Our 
Government  should  bring  home  at  least 
200.000  ground  troops  from  Europe  and 
an  equal  number  of  dependents  by  Sep- 
tember 30  of  this  year. 

We  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  no  longer 
suffer  from  the  economic  prostration, 
military  weakness,  and  political  insta- 
bility that  characterized  them  when 
their  cities  and  Industries  were  lying 
in  rubble  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Today,  West  Germany  has  be- 
come an  economic  superpower,  the  third 
wealthiest  naUon  In  the  world.  The  West 
German  mark  is  one  of  the  world's 
strongiest  currencies.  International 
bankers  consider  It  as  sound,  or  more 
soimd.  than  the  American  dollar. 

Today,  more  than  220,000  American 
troops  are  stationed  In  West  Germany 
alone.  We  are  spending  nearly  $15  billion 
a  year  to  support  our  NATO  forces.  In 
addition,  we  are  paying  70,000  German 
nationals  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
of  American  taxpayers'  money  each  year 
to  provide  services  for  our  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  West  Germany  Republic. 
This  does  not  Include  the  vast  sums 
spent  in  Germany  by  dependents  of  the 
American  forces. 

It  is  clear  that  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  continue  to  view  the  world 
through  spectacles  of  the  World  War 
1945  period,  when  a  weak  Western  Eu- 
rope faced  a  dynamic,  expansionist,  cyn- 
ical Soviet  Union  under  Joseph  Stalin. 
Following  the  death  of  dictator  Stalin, 
the  threat  of  invasion  became  more  and 
more  remote.  President  Nixon  has  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  era  of  the 
"cold  war"  between  our  Nation  and  the 
Soviet  Union  no  longer  exists. 

President  Nixon  recently  placed  an  of- 
ficial seal  of  finality  on  that  era  in  Amer- 
ican history  from  1946  to  the  death  of 
Stalin  when  a  cold  war  raged  between 
the  dictators  of  the  Kremlin  and  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  the  two  huge 
Commimlst  nations  on  this  planet  were 
In  accord  with  each  other.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  with- 
drawn from  eastern  Europe  more  than 
Ave  divisions  of  Its  armed  forces.  Most  of 
these  soldiers  along  with  other  ground 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  now  sta- 
tioned along  the  4,500-mile  common  bor- 
der sei>aratlng  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  There  has  been  fight- 
ing and  bloodshed  and  the  Russians  have 
invaded  sections  nf  Mongolia  slicing  off 
Chinese  territory.  The  border  clashes  are 
becoming  more  frequent.  Possibly  a  huge 
scale  war  Is  imminent  between  the  huge 
Communist  nations  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

President  Nixon  recently  stated,  "In- 
ternational Communist  unity  has  been 
shattered."  He  said,  "the  Marxist  dream 
of  international  communism  disinte- 
grated." 
Throughout    the    last    24    years   the 


United  States  has  girded  its  mllltory 
power  against  international  communism. 
With  the  recogiiltion  that  there  is  no 
longer  even  a  hint  of  a  monolithic  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  conquer  the  world, 
the  last  vestige  of  reason  for  us  to  main- 
tain armed  forces  In  Western  Europe  no 
longer  exists.  Furthermore,  Americans 
have  reason  to  feel  outraged  that  their 
President  Is  sending  thousands  of  draft- 
ees to  fight  in  Vietnam  following  Imsic 
training  of  4  months  when  seven  di- 
visions of  highly  trained,  largely  profes- 
sional career  officers  and  enlisted  men 
are  living  the  good  life  In  West  Germany. 
The  officers  from  captain  up  to  the  gen- 
erals never  had  It  so  good.  They  are  liv- 
ing high  on  the  hog  with  their  wives 
and  youngsters,  with  servants  to  spare 
and  enjoying  their  Mercedes  automo- 
biles, skiing  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  traveling  by  air  and  automo- 
bile to  the  various  spas  and  famed  vaca- 
tions areas  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewhere. 
Many  of  the  noncommissioned  officers, 
the  backbone  of  our  Army,  are  living  in 
Western  Europe — West  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  elsewhere — like  squawmen 
with  their  families.  If  there  were  a  sud- 
den grave  emergency — a  sudden  inva- 
sion on  the  ground  and  in  the  air — one 
wonders  if  a  sergeant  with  a  wife  and  five 
or  more  children  would  consider  their 
welfare  and  safety  ahead  of  his  Army 
duties.  If  we  really  need  to  maintain 
thousands  of  fighting  men  in  Europe  to 
protect  the  United  States,  then  the  term 
of  duty  should  be  no  longer  than  13 
months;  and  no  dependents. 

The  tremendous  cost  to  our  taxpay- 
ers in  maintaining  320,000  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Western  Europe  and 
approximately  290,000  dependents  and 
in  addition  more  than  90,000  civilian 
employees  has  been  increasing  year  after 
year.  All  of  this  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars  has  resulted  in  huge 
balance-of-payments  deficits  year  after 
year.  This  has  threatened  the  stability  of 
our  dollar. 

German  landlords,  apartment,  and 
homeowners  have  profiteered  at  our  ex- 
Ijense.  German  authorities  have  been 
guilty  of  outrageous  burdensome  charges 
against  Americans  and  against  the  U.S. 
Government  for  maintaining  these 
forces  stationed  in  Germany  to  protect 
that  tremendously  strong  and  opulent 
nation  from  an  Invasion  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  likelihood  of  this  is  as 
chimerical  as  the  alleged  clsdm  emanat- 
ing from  the  Pentagon  of  the  likelihood 
of  Chinese,  dropping  atomic  war  heads 
on  the  United  States.  Yet,  Defense  Sec- 
retary Laird  is  advocating  deployment 
of  ABM  missiles  against  that  "threat" 
at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars.  For  ex- 
ample, in  our  airlifts  and  the  landing  of 
our  Nation's  planes  with  military  men 
and  materiel,  it  is  the  West  German 
practice  to  extort  a  920  landing  fee, 
sometimes  more,  for  every  American 
plane  landing  men  of  our  Armed  Forces 
or  supplies  for  our  Armed  Forces.  We 
pay  tribute  to  the  Germans  for  protect- 
ing a  now  powerful  Nation,  the  West 
German  Republic. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  can 
certainly  provide  the  necessary  troops 
and  air  forces  to  defend  themselves.  It 


is  ridiculous  to  believe  that  the  280  mil- 
lion people  of  Western  Europe,  with  tre- 
mendous Industrial  resources  and  long 
military  experience,  are  incapable  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  240  million 
Russians.  This  at  a  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians are  engaged  in  sporadic  warfare 
with  800  million  Chinese  along  a  4,500- 
mlle  common  border  seF>aratlng  the  So- 
viet Union  from  Commimlst  China. 

There  is  no  reason  for  Europe  to  de- 
pend on  us.  Since  the  death  of  Stalin, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  an  aggrres- 
sive  threat  to  our  NATO  allies.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Kremlin  during  the  past  10 
years  have  been  intent  on  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  our  people. 
The  Soviet  Union,  now  a  "have"  nation, 
no  longer  a  "have  not"  nation,  is  veering 
toward  capitalism.  President  Nixon  re- 
cently stated  that  the  cold  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  ended. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  overwhelming 
presence  of  American  military  power  in 
the  past  quarter  century  has  foreclosed 
promising  avenues  of  European  develop- 
ment. It  has  prevented  West  European 
coimtries  from  developing  t^eir  own 
military  defense  system  to  the  extent 
they  probably  would  have  done  other- 
wise. It  has  encouraged  them  to  remain 
encased  in  the  cradle  of  dependency. 

That  "monolithic  Communist  con- 
spiracy," which  has  served  as  the  excuse 
for  so  many  of  our  foreign  policy  blun- 
ders, no  longer  exists.  The  Russian- 
Chinese  disputes  threaten  to  explode  into 
full-fledged  war.  It  is  well  known  that 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  other  Commu- 
nist nations  In  eastern  Europe  are  con- 
siderably further  from  Soviet  dwnina- 
tlon  than  they  were  10  or  15  years  ago. 
Very  definitely,  Himgary,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Rumania  are  not  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  are  they,  in  fact,  satel- 
lites of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  na- 
tionalist Communist  countries. 

The  United  States  should  leave  only  a 
strategic  reserve  In  Western  Etxrope.  Oiur 
massive  military  presence  in  Western 
Europe  has  become  merely  foreign  aid 
to  the  European  countries — ^needless  for- 
eign aid  costing  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe 
can  unquestionably  provide  the  neces- 
sary troops  to  defend  themselves.  There 
is  no  reason  for  them  to  depend  on  us. 

The  United  States  has  656  missiles  in 
Polaris  submarines,  more  than  1,200 
ICBM's  suid  some  650  Intercontinental 
bombers.  It  is  this  nuclear  umbrella  that 
provides  the  real  protection  for  Europe, 
not  excessive  numbers  of  groimd  troops. 

We  must  emerge  from  the  dark  shad- 
ows of  the  1940's  to  the  reality  of  the 
1970's,  close  down  our  unnecessary  mili- 
tary installations  and  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  solve  the  challenging  crises  fac- 
ing us  here  at  home.  This  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  creating  an  interna- 
tional climate  conducive  to  peace.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  offer  a  new  potential 
for  giving  top  priority  to  solving  the 
grave  problems  besetting  us  in  our  own 
country.         

SAVE  YOUR  VISION  WEEK 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  of  March  1-7  has  been  proclaimed 
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by  President  Nixon  as  S*ve  Your  Vision 
Week,  an  observance  designed  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  Importtmce  of 
good  vision  and  proper  eye  care. 

Save  Your  Vision  Week  has  special  sig- 
niflcance  for  Alabama  this  year.  The 
new  school  of  optometry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  in  Birmingham  has  ac- 
cepted its  first  call  of  students,  who  will 
undergo  the  normal  4  years  of  graduate 
school  work  to  earn  the  doctor  of  optom- 
etry— OJ3.  degree. 

We  are  yery  proud  of  this  new  facil- 
ity, which  is  under  the  guidance  of  Henry 
B.  Peters.  OD..  Ph.  D..  Dean,  who  as- 
sumed his  duties  following  several  years 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  in  its  school  of  optom- 
etry. 

With  a  full  complement  of  students  in 
the  next  few  years,  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham  will  be  gradu- 
"  ating  some  40  doctors  of  optometry  a 
year,  to  help  overcome  the  serious  short- 
age of  these  health-care  professionals  in 
the  Southeastern  section  of  the  United 
States. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  so  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  our  scientific 
and  health  care  complex  at  the  Bir- 
mingham campus  consider  this  new 
school  of  optometry  an  excellent  addition 
to  the  educational  jjregram  of  the  uni- 
versity. We  are  cOtafldent  that  it  will 
rapidly  gain  a  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind. 


THE  CONCENTRATED  EiiPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM  AND  NATIONAL  MAN- 
POWER POLICY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  hearings  on 
the  concentrated  employment  program 
were  conducted  on  Friday.  Pebr\mry  27. 
1970  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  submitted  a  statement  to  the  sub- 
committee because  of  my  concern  that 
reassessment  of  our  national  man  power 
policy  result  in  delivery  systems  that  are 
effective  and  clearly  responsive  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD,  as  follows: 

OthTwitan  or  Ssnatob  Bath 

I  wlAh  to  express  ncy  Interest  In  the  Con- 
eentrated  Employment  Program  and  my  con- 
e«m  for  lt«  8lfnflc»nce  in  relation  to  n«- 
tlonAl  manpower  policy.  I  have  studied  docu- 
ments related  to  CEP  and  reviewed  reports 
written  by  respioaalble  and  concerned  people. 
wbo  have  worked  long  wltb  CEP  programs. 
WlUIe  I  have  gre*t  hope  for  the  genuine  po- 
tential of  this  program,  as  evidenced  by  the 
work  and  plans  of  the  CEP  In  my  own  state — 
(we  have  a  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram In  0*ry)  — I  am  puzzled  and  concerned 
^by  a  dtcbotomy  which  I  seem  to  see  be- 
tween whAt  CKP  was  Intended  to  be  and  what 
CEP  has  actually  become.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  CEP  must  not  be  conaidered  apart 
fr(M  the  total  national  effort  to  deal  with 
poverty  and  the  urban  crisis. 

CEP  Is  Intended  to  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  problems  ol  poverty  tltrough  employment 
of  the  hard  core  Individual;  tliua.  this  pro- 
gram Is  a  microcotm  of  the  full  scale  stniggle 
to  solve  our  nation'k  poverty  crisis.  The  ques- 
tion* ice  wiiut  ask  about  the  CEP  are  the 


questions  tre  must  ask  about  manpower 
policy  nationaily  and,  indeed,  about  our 
whole  approach  to  the  poor  and  their  prob- 
lems. 

CEP  was  created  In  April  1967,  when  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  set  asMe  1100 
million  of  fiscal  1967  funds  to  finance  con- 
centrated manpower  program  efforts  In  cer- 
tain urban  and  rural  target  areas  with  par- 
ticularly heavy  unemployment  and  under- 
employment. At  the  end  of  June  1967.  con- 
tracu  had  been  entered  Into  for  programs  in 
19  urban  slum  ares  and  In  two  rural  areas. 
By  July  of  1968.  the  number  of  CEPs  had  In- 
creased to  76.  of  which  13  were  located  in 
rural  areas.  The  CEP  Is  a  coordinating  pro- 
gram. Intended  to  serve  as  an  -umbiella." 
combining  the  Individual  manpower  pro- 
grams on  a  specified  target  area  into  a  sin- 
gle united  effort,  under  a  single  contract 
with  a  single  sponsor.  CEP  alms  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  services,  and:  "provides  train- 
ing and  supportive  services  to  disadvantaged 
persons  so  that  they  can  obtain  steady,  de- 
cently paid  employment.  It  attempts  to 
achieve  a  balance  of  training  opportunities 
and  sen-Ices  of  various  types.  In  order  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  Individuals,  and  to  in- 
sure that  the  maximum  results  In  terms  of 
their  preparation  for  a  stable,  worthwhile 
environment"  (Jfanpover  Jieport  of  the 
President,  1969.  p.  133). 

The  intended  emphasis  of  the  program  Is 
clear  In  Its  title — It  Is  an  employment  pro- 
gram, therefore,  all  the  services  offered  by 
the  program  were  Intended  to  be  sul>ordlnate 
to  the  basic  Issue  of  employing  the  hard 
core.  This  employment,  however,  was  In- 
tended to  be  meaningful  employment.  In 
which.  If  necessary,  concessions  might  be 
granted  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  who 
would  allow  someone  he  might  not  ordinarily 
hire,  because  of  lack  of  experience  or  disad- 
vantaged background,  to  work  for  him.  The 
CEP  was  to  provide  supportive  services  to 
the  hard  core  employee  both  before  and  after 
placement. 

Reports  which  I  have  read  on  CEP  In  vari- 
ous cities.  In  both  lU  first  and  second  years 
of  operation,  show  that  generally  these  pro- 
grams were  weakest  and  accomplished  least, 
precisely  In  the  area  of  employment  of  the 
hard  core.  The  programs  had  little  trouble 
meeting  or  surpassing  their  enrollment  goals, 
and  generally  developed  good  orientation  and 
basic  education  units.  However,  while  the 
CEP^udy  often  reported  100  percent  enroll- 
men^urhleved.  this  accomplishment  was  In 
great  contrast  to  a  16  or  17  percent  achieve- 
ment of  job  placement  goals.  The  picture  Is 
even  more  disheartening  when  placement 
statistics  are  studied  In  the  light  of  a  job  re- 
tention percentage.  Not  only  was  CEP  to 
place  people  on  jobs,  these  jobs  were  to  be 
meaningful  and  people  were  to  stay  on  them. 
In  one  CEP.  figures  showed  that  only  11 
percent  of  those  referred  to  Jobs  remained 
on  the  job  thirty  days  or  more.  In  thU  par- 
ticular CEP,  this  meant  that  of  the  total  In- 
take, only  6.9  percent  of  the  participants  who 
had  entered  the  CEP  had  been  successfully 
served  (defining  success  In  terms  of  job 
placement  for  more  than  30  days).  Another 
CEP  showed  a  46.5  percent  poet-placement 
drop-out  rate.  ThU  was  a  CEP  that  at  a  point 
cloae  to  the  end  of  the  program  year  had 
achieved  only  17  percent  of  Its  job  placement 
goals  to  begin  with. 

In  addition,  the  studies  I  read  questioned 
the  character  of  the  Jobs  obtained  by  CKP. 
It  was  determined  that  the  salary  most  fre- 
quently earned  before  CEP  was  61  60  an  hour, 
and  the  salary  most  frequently  earned  by 
CBP  placements  was  also  61.60  an  hour.  The 
job*  were  not  exactly  career  opportumtles. 
Characteristically,  they  were  fry  cook,  labor- 
er, porter,  groundkeeper  type  Jobs.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  some  high  percentages  of 
pUoement  referrals,  which  were  "rejected  by 
employer".  Such  rejection  notes  seemed  par- 


Ucularly  significant  since  CKP-s  purpose  was 
precisely  to  circumvent,  through  training, 
counselllug  and  proper  supportive  services, 
frustrating  rejections. 

The  CEP  as  I  observed  It  In  reading  and 
discussion  then,  has  to  a  very  great  extent 
been  on  exercise  in  unfulfilled  promises.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  promises  are  unful- 
filled, not  because  CEP  operators  are  men  of 
ill-will  or  because  CEP  workers  are  not  dedi- 
cated and  hardworking.  Rather,  they  are 
unfulfilled  first  because  of  the  basic  fact  of 
conscious  and  unconscious  discrimination  in 
hiring,  and  secondly  because  the  CEP  has 
not  attacked  this  central  reality  of  the  em- 
ployme:it  situation. 

With  regard  to  that  first  point— the  reality 
of  a  discriminatory  employment  market — 
studies  showed  that  so-called  hard  core  In- 
dividuals, «ith  one  or  two  years  of  college 
were  as  unable  to  get  Into  the  Job  market 
at  something  higher  than  $1.60  an  hour  as 
were  their  under-educated  CEP-tralned 
brothers.  Three  volumes  of  powerful  sta- 
Ustlcs  Usued  by  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission:  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Report  No.  I.  Job  Patterns 
for  Utnorities  and  Women  in  Private  Indus- 
try, 19S6  support  these  findings  of  the  CEP 
studies.  According  to  the  EEOC  report : 

"Discrimination  in  employment  is  wide- 
spread and  takes  many  forms;  It  can  be 
found  in  almost  every  area,  occupational 
group  and  Industry  and  It  has  a  crushing 
impact.  In  short,  It  is  a  profound  oondltlou, 
national  In  scope,  and  It  constitutes  a  con- 
Unulng  violation  of  the  American  idea  of  fair 
play  in  the  private  enterprise  system."  (EEOC 
Report,  July,  1968,  p.  1). 

The  EEOC  Report  is  a  statement  that  can- 
not be  ignored.  It  Is  an  official  substantiation 
of  what  any  ghetto  dweller  can  tell  us: 

"Job  discrimination  is  a  profound  and  per- 
vasive condition  In  the  American  economy: 
It  Is  a  root  cause  of  minority  group  problems, 
because  the  lack  of  meaningful  and  purpose- 
ful employment  that  provides  adequate  earn- 
ings is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  tragic 
plight  of  minority  groups  in  America."  <p.  20) 
Thus.  If  the  CEP  does  indeed  have  as  Its 
mandate  to  provide  employment  and  sup- 
portative  services  around  such  employment, 
for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
poor,  then  the  CEP  has,  by  that  very  fact,  a 
mandate  to  attack  the  basic  cause  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  of  mi- 
norities, job  discrimination.  But  the  em- 
phasis in  the  CEP  as  it  developed  in  its  first 
and  second  years  has  been  on  remediation  of 
the  individual  rather  than  on  remediation  of 
the  employing  system.  The  assumption  un- 
derlying this  emphasis  seems  to  be  that  If 
the  Individual  Is  cleaned  up  and  trained  and 
learns  some  manners  be  will  then  be  accept- 
able to  the  employer.  In  most  CEPs  studied, 
the  effort  has  focused  on  changing  the  pro- 
spective employee  to  meet  the  standards  of 
the  employer,  rather  than  enabling  the  em- 
ployer to  change  or  mo<ilfy  specifications  to 
meet  a  hard  core  Individual  half  way.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  pursue  Job  orders  and  discover 
that  an  employer  demanded  that  a  person 
washing  cars  be:  "conventional  In  dress,  have 
an  acceptable  hair  style,  must  be  able  to  pass 
a  math  test  and  must  be  bondable."  The  pay 
for  this  job  was  61.60  an  hour.  There  was 
often  little  evidence  of  wilUngnoBS  on  the 
p«krt  of  employers  to  change  hiring  specifica- 
tions, create  career  ladders,  or  In  any  way  to 
break  the  existing  pattern  of  employment 
of  minorities  In  unskilled  or  aeml-sUlled 
Jobs. 

There  seems  to  be  more  basic  assumption 
at  work  here,  and  that  Is  that  the  onus  for 
his  situation  lies  totally  on  the  hard  core  in- 
dividual. The  presumption  la  that  the  defects 
are  totally  bis.  and  not  at  least  partially,  with 
the  system.  The  emphasis  is  on  a  "you  can 
pull  yourself  up  by  your  own  bootetraps" 
Idea,  the  perpetuation  of  a  sort  of  "AnMrican 
Dream".  But  /or  iiMny  minority  §roup  Ameri- 
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cans  the  American  Dream  ha*  been  a  night- 
mare. The  minority  unemployed  or  under- 
employed Individual  Is  at  once  told  that  he 
U  a  failure,  that  It  Is  all  bis  own  fault  and 
he  can  succeed  If  he  wanU  to.  The  only  thing 
lacking  Is  the  will  to  succeed,  according  to 
most  4>rlentatlon  and  basic  education  pro- 
grams. Yet  the  minority  group  individual  has 
faced  the  hard  facts  of  a  system  that  will  not 
accept  him.  no  matter  how  much  he  wanU 
to  succeed.  This  is  a  system  that  in  many  re- 
spects breaks  a  man's  leg  and  then  blames 
him  for  being  a  cripple. 

Not  only  do  carefully  documented  scientific 
studies  atteet  to  the  truth  of  what  1  am  say- 
ing, but  voices  speak  from  the  black  and 
other  minority  communities  to  remind  us 
with  more  and  more  force  of  the  realities  of 
American  life.  Further,  violence  In  our  cities 
which  we  cannot  Ignore,  and  which  inspires 
national  fear  and  misgiving  Is  still  another 
sign  that  we  cannot  go  on  ignoring  the  fact 
of  discrimination  In  our  lives. 

The  CEP,  as  I  see  It.  although  It  was  In- 
tended to  tackle  one  of  the  most  crucial  re- 
sults of  discrimination — unemployment  and 
under-employment — actually  has  too  often 
avoided  the  real  Issue  of  discrlminaUon.  To 
say  this  Is  to  say  that  CEP  rarely  did  what 
I  wouJd  consider  to  be  Job  development,  or 
Job  creation.  Rather,  the  Job  unit  of  CEP 
most  generally  pursued  a  placement  acUvlty 
through  the  use  of  Job  orders.  Character- 
istically, this  unit  was  sub-contracted  to  the 
State  Employment  Service,  and  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  traditional  Employment  Service 
methods.  This  meant  that  CEP  Job  units  were 
characterized  by  a  "slot"  mentality.  The 
emphasis  was  on  fitting  an  Individual  Into  a 
slot  by  changing  the  individual. 

What  Is  demanded  In  CEP,  as  set  forth 
by  an  excellent  Unlveisity  of  Michigan- 
Wayne  State  University  report,  entlUed  Job 
Development  for  the  Hard  to  Employ.  U  gen- 
uine job  development,  and  even  job  crea- 
tion. Such  Job  development  may  Involve 
the  CEP  In  actual  economic  development 
activities  as  well.  BasicaUy.  the  iob  develop- 
ment unit  in  the  CEP  must  become  an  active, 
aggressive  confrontative  force,  which  is  high- 
ly sophisticated  in  it*  analysis  of  the  na- 
tional, state  and  local  employrrient  situation, 
and  which  is  wiUing  to  challenge  or  con- 
front the  realitie*  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion by  every  possible  method. 

That  the  CEP  can  Indeed  become  such  a 
force,  and  can  actually  realize  successful 
activity  In  confronting  and  solving  the  gen- 
uine problems  of  unemployment — the  recalci- 
trant discrlminaUon  system — has  become 
evident  to  me  In  my  study  of  the  Indiana 
CEP  program  in  Gary.  The  Gary  CEP  de- 
fined the  CEP  mandate  in  terms  of  fob  crea- 
tion— restructuring  of  existing  jobs  so  that 
hard  core  people  could  perform  tasks  not 
presently  open  to  them;  development  of  the 
economic  l?ase  of  the  community — create  Jobs 
through  techniques  of  bringing  new  Indus- 
try Into  the  community  where  necessary  and 
economic  through  expansion  of  existing  busi- 
nesses and  generating  new  business  which 
woiild  be  black-operated  and  which  would 
eventually  become  self-sufficient.  The  far- 
reaching  activities  stemming  from  realistic 
Job  development  and  economic  development 
policy  o*  the  Gary  CEP  resulted  in  a  highly 
successful  Job  placement  unit  in  that  CEP. 
While  the  original  contract  called  for  760 
placements,  according  to  the  CKP  Director. 
Gary  has  placed  3077  people  on  Jobs  with  a 
retention  rate  of  67  percent. 

The  aforementioned  facts  cause  me  to  be 
highly  concerned  about  recent  guidelines  is- 
sued for  CEP  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
These  guidelines  assign  the  major  portion  of 
CEP  activities  to  the  Employment  Service,  al- 
though the  studies  I  have  referred  to  have 
constantly  indicated  the  weakneas  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  In  facing  the  real  problema 
of  unemployment.  The  Employment  Serviee 
has  not  evidenced  the  aecesMry  determinm- 


tion  to  pursue  the  type  of  negotiation  neces- 
sary to  produce  genuine  job  development  or 
job  creation.  Rather,  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice has  setUed  for  slot-fUiing  placement  ac- 
tivity, which  has  little  if  any  impact  on  the 
employment  situation  In  the  community. 

In  view  of  the  crucial  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  and  unemployment  of 
minority  groups  In  our  country,  I  must  ques- 
tion whether  the  Employment  Service  Is  in 
fact  prepared  to  engage  In  actual  Job  creat- 
ing. Job  developing  activity  across  the  na- 
tion. Yet,  If  CKP  is  to  realize  its  promises, 
this  Is  the  activity  which  must  be  at  Its 
heart.  All  the  orientation,  education  and 
skill  training  In  the  world  will  not  make  up 
for  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  meaningful  job 
at  the  end  of  the  program — and  tills  Is  a 
Concentrated    Employment    Program. 

At  the  beginning  of  thU  statement,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  CEP  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  microcosm  of  the  ImpUcationB  of 
National  Manpower  Policy.  The  direction 
evidenced  in  the  CEP  guidelines  is  one  that 
entrenches  CEP  In  the  system,  and  effectively 
prevents  the  program  from  changing  the 
system  to  benefit  the  hard  core  individual. 
National  policy  shows  this  continuing  trend 
toward  reinforcement  of  the  system,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  needy  individual  who  for  so 
many  years  has  suffered  beneath  this  system. 

The  tension  in  the  CEP  between  the  sys- 
tem and  the  non-system  Is  evident  In  the 
tension  between  the  Community  Action 
Agency  the  usual  prime  sponsor  for  CEP, 
and  the  State  Employment  Services,  a  usual 
major  sub-contractor.  The  Employment 
Service  Is  employer-oriented,  the  Community 
Action  Agency  is  community-oriented,  de- 
signed to  mobilize  community  resources  and 
develop  programs  to  meet  actual  needs.  The 
basic  direction  of  present  manpower  policy 
seems  to  be  away  from  community  innova- 
tion and  community  involvement  in  pro- 
grams. Such  a  direction.  If  pursued,  will  be 
the  death  not  only  of  CEP,  but  also  of  effec- 
tive confrontation  with  the  real  Issues  be- 
hind the  poverty  and  frustration  which 
plague  our  cities. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  must  real- 
ize the  short-comings  in  the  present  struc- 
ture of  the  programs  and  resolve  to  do  a  bet- 
ter, more  meaningful  Job  In  the  future. 


FRENCH-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
learned  from  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
that  this  afternoon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  flew  to  New  York  City  to 
reaffirm  the  positive  nature  of  French- 
American  relations. 

I  am  gratified  that  President  Nixon 
has  personally  indicated  that  the  hostile 
greeting  received  by  President  Pompidou 
represents  the  actions  of  only  a  few 
Americans.  While  It  Is  proper  to  question 
the  advisability  of  the  French  sale  of 
110  Mirage  Jets  to  Libya,  this  issue  must 
not  overshadow  the  global  Importance 
of  closer  French-American  relations.  As 
President  Pompidou  said  before  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  last  Wednesday: 

It  Is  a  friendship  which  reaches  both  Into 
a  distant  and  a  recent  past.  Into  the  struggles 
waged  together,  the  invaluable  services  ren- 
dered, whether  long  ago  for  your  Independ- 
ence or  25  years  ago — as  no  Frenchman  has 
forgotten — for  our  liberation.  But  It  Is  a  liv- 
ing and  acttve  friendship  because  over  and 
abov«  interests  which  sometimes  are  bound 
to  differ,  there  are  coHmion  ideals  which 
\inlte  us  and  oonmiand  our  action. 

President  Nixon's  afBrmatton  of  this 
friend^ilp  Is  to  be  commended  ta:r  all 


Americans.  A  New  York  Times  editorial 
described  very  well  the  Importance  of 
this  alliance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  published  in  today's 
New   York   Times,  be   printed   In   the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mb.  Pompidou  in  Nrw  Tork 

President  Georges  Pompidou's  effort  to  re- 
pair French-American  relations  after  the 
strains  of  the  de  Gaulle  era  has  been  ham- 
pered at  every  stage  of  his  American  tour  by 
the  disagreement  over  Mideast  policy,  and 
especially,  the  unwise  French  sale  of  110 
Mirage  Jets  to  Libya.  The  Issue  tended  to 
overshadow  ottiers  of  great  Importance  In 
the  official  discussions  In  Washington  last 
week.  The  protest  demonstrations  have  ob- 
sciffed  further  the  positive  aspects  of  this 
visit. 

President  Pompidou  was  reportedly  so  up- 
set by  Ills  reception  In  Chicago  and  by  the 
prospect  of  an  even  more  hostile  greeting  In 
New  York  City  today  that  he  considered  can- 
celing the  visit  here.  We  hope  that  New  York- 
ers, whatever  their  resei  vatlons  about  Frencii 
Mideast  policy,  will  respect  Mayor  Lindsays 
request  that  the  French  President  he  treated 
courteously  during  his  stay  In  this  city. 

In  the  long  view  of  lilstory,  the  French- 
American  differences  over  the  Mideast  are 
unlikely  to  prove  as  significant  as  the  In- 
creasing area  of  agreement  between  the  two 
governments.  As  long  as  General  de  Gaulle 
Is  looking  over  Mr.  Pompidou's  shoulder, 
French  re-entry  Into  NATO's  Integrated  mili- 
tary structure  cannot  be  expected,  but,  short 
of  that,  the  presence  of  United  States  troops 
In  Europe  Is  welcomed  and  more  French  co- 
operation with  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
Is  on  the  way.  The  French  attack  on  the 
American  dollar  Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Amer- 
ican Investment  In  Europe,  within  limits.  Is 
no  longer  opposed.  Prance  no  longer  pro- 
claims a  world  mission  of  opposition  to  the 
United  States.  Attempts  to  dominate  Western 
Europe  alone  or  through  a  Parts-Bonn  axis 
are  ended.  Most  important.  Prance  no  longer 
opposes  either  the  entrance  of  Britain  into 
the  Common  Market  or  other  moves  designed 
to  advance  Western  European  unity. 

New  Yorkers  who  are  determined  to  express 
publicly  today  their  disagreement  with 
France's  Mideast  policy  would  do  well  to  keep 
this  larger  picture  In  mind. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  TALLY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  of 
January  1,  1970,  19  human  rights  con- 
ventions and  covenants  designed  to  Im- 
plement the  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  have  been  adopted  either  by  the 
UJ*.  General  Assembly  or  by  one  of  the 
specialized  agencies,  and  many  have 
been  ratified  by  member  nations.  Many 
interested  citizens  and  civic  organiza- 
tions are  pressing  for  Senate  ratification 
of  these  human  rights  documents  which 
they  believe,  in  essence,  affirm  the  basic 
principles  to  which  Americans  are 
committed. 

However,  It  Is  hard  to  tell  this  com- 
mitment by  the  record  of  the  United 
States  on  these  conventions.  The  XJS.  rec- 
ord is  a  poor  one. 

Of  a  total  of  seven  human  ris^ts  doc- 
uments sidnnltted  by  tbe  President  to  the 
Senate  oiUy  three  have  been  ratifled 
to  date.  These  are  the  Slavery  ConTen- 
tion  ratified  in  1956,  the  Supplemenfnr 
Slavery  Convention  ratified  in  December 
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of  1967.  and  the  Protocol  in  the  Status 
of  Refugees  ratified  in  October  of  1968. 

There  still  remain  four  human  rights 
conventions  submitted  to  the  UjB.  Sen- 
ate— the  Genocide  Convention.  Freedom 
of  Association.  Political  Rights  of  Wom- 
en, and  Forced  Labor. 

What  is  our  record? 

Since  1948.  77  other  nations  have  rati- 
fied the  Freedom  of  Association  Conven- 
tion and  75  have  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention.  The  Political  Rights  of 
Women  Convention  was  adopted  by  the 
UJ*.  General  Assembly  in  1952  and  since 
then  64  nations  have  ratified  this  con- 
vention. Since  1957.  84  nations  have  rati- 
fied the  Forced  Labor  Convention. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  United  Stetes  still 
remains  outside  the  world  commimity 
in  failing  to  ratify  any  of  these  impor- 
tant human  rights  convention. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
REPORT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  report  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted this  weekend  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  detailed  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

As  I  stated  last  week,  my  purpose  is  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
number  of  crimes  occurring  every  day 
within  the  District.  While  we  all  realize 
that  this  city  is  not  imlque  in  its  crime 
problem,  it  is  unique  in  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  halting  this  problem  lies  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  which  alone  has  ju- 
risdiction in  the  governing  of  the  District. 

As  the  following  incidents  testify,  it  Is 
past  time  for  the  hands  which  hold  this 
city  to  begin  moving  more  quickly  toward 
the  eradication  of  crime  andjgjerhaps 
most  important,  those  conditions  that 
foster  crime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Southeast  Woman.  22.  Raped  at  Gunpoint 

A  22-year-oId  Washington  woman  waa 
raped  at  gunpoint  early  yesterday  In  the  1900 
block  of  Mississippi  Avenue  SE. 

Police  said  the  woman,  who  is  employed  as 
a  clerk,  was  walking  home  from  a  party  about 
1  ajn.  when  a  man  wearing  a  black  trench- 
coat  and  a  fur  bat  approached  her.  He  pro- 
duced a  gray  handgun  and  forced  her  into  a 
nearby  wooded  area  where  be  attacked  her 
police  said. 

Other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area  police 
by  S  p.m.  yesterday  include: 

Michael  R.  Blake,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  over  the  head  with  a  bottle  by  a  man 
with  whom  he  had  been  arguing  Inside  a 
bar  In  the  1900  block  of  4th  Street  NE  at 
about  1  ajn  Blake  was  treated  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hospital  Center. 

AaSAUI.TED 

Dock  Dukes  Jr.  of  Washington,  was  re- 
ported In  satisfactory  condition  at  Children's 
Hospital  after  being  shot  in  the  right  leg  at 
3:45  a.m.  while  standing  on  the  comer  of 
17th  and  U  Streets  NW  with  several  friends. 
Dukes  told  police  they  were  fired  upon  by  a 
man  driving  by  In  an  auto. 

Ira  Seales,  of  Washington,  waa  reported  in 
satisfactory  condition  at  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center  after  being  shot  In  the  left 
hip  and  left  knee  about  1  a.m.  In  his  home. 
Seales  told  police  that  he  became  Involved 
In  a  dispute  with  three  other  men,  one  of 
whom  pulled  out  a  revolver  and  shot  him. 

James  Murphy,  of  Washington,  told  police 


he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  1400  6th  St. 
NW  when  he  was  approached  by  three  men 
who  began  to  beat  him  on  the  head  and 
shoulders  with  large  clubs.  The  three  fled 
when  Murphy's  son  opened  the  door. 

Lawrence  DlUard,  of  Washington,  was 
struck  above  the  eye  with  a  handgun  at 
about  midnight  as  he  waa  walking  in  the 
1700  block  of  Montana  Avenue  NE  Three 
men  approached  him  and  one  of  the  men 
struck  him.  All  three  then  fled. 

Charles  P.  Harper,  of  Washington  was 
treated  at  Veterans  Hospital  for  lacerations 
of  the  face.  He  told  police  he  was  on  the 
corner  of  14th  Street  and  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  about  2:30  pm.  Friday  when  a  man 
slashed  him  with  a  knife. 

Herbert  L.  Ouy.  of  Washington,  told  police 
he  was  jumped  and  beaten  by  four  men 
about  8  p.m.  Priday  at  Fort  Davis  and  R 
Streets  SE.  Ouy's  glasses  were  broken  but  he 
was  not  Injured  seriously,  according  to 
police. 

Predericka  Milton,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  and  released  at  Cafrltz  Hospital  for 
Injuries  received  after  stepping  off  a  bus  at 
Park  and  Branch  Avenues  SE.  She  told  police 
she  was  attacked  by  two  men,  one  of  whom 
grabbed  her  and  said  "Come  here."  The  sec- 
ond man  then  came  over,  she  said,  and  they 
both  beat  her. 

James  Uoyd.  of  724  11th  St.  SE  .  was 
treated  and  released  at  Preedmen's  Hospital 
for  cuu  on  the  left  buttock  and  the  left 
hand.  Lloyd  told  police  he  was  at  5th  and  4 
Streeu  NW  about  1:25  a.m.  when  he  was 
approached  by  about  six  men  who  began  to 
beat  him.  Lloyd  told  police  one  of  the  men 
pulled  a  knife  and  stabbed  him. 

•OBBXO 

Tharwat  Hassen  Pahmy  and  Mohammed 
El-Dawl.  both  of  Washington,  were  robbed 
Priday  about  4  p.m.  while  walking  in  the 
1400  block  of  Meridian  Place  NW.  Two 
thieves  brandished  a  dark  revolver  and  de- 
manded the  victims'  money. 

Kathlyne  Woof  Olsen,  of  Washington,  had 
her  purse  snatched  in  front  of  her  house 
Friday  at  7:55  p.m.  When  her  husband  at- 
tempted to  aid  her.  she  was  shot  In  the  left 
leg  and  right  buttock  by  one  of  the  three 
assailants  wearing  a  cowboy  hat.  Mrs.  Olsen 
was  taken  to  Cafrltz  Hospital. 

Sherman  Robinson,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  Priday  at  1 :30  p.m.  In  the  1500  block 
of  Levis  Street  NE  by  two  men,  each  dis- 
playing guns.  One  said,  "This  is  it.  Give  it  all 
up." 

Debra  Weder,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
Priday  about  7  p.m.  In  the  1400  block  of 
Massachusetts  Ave.  NW. 

Jet  Cleaners.  3607  Wheeler  Rd.  SE.,  was 
held  up  Priday  at  1  p.m.  by  two  men.  One, 
carrying  a  long-barreled  .32-caliber  black 
revolver,  ordered  the  cashier,  "Open  the  cash 
register."  The  other  man  then  emptied  Its 
contents. 

Arthur  L  Scott,  of  Washington,  waa  held 
up  by  five  men  Priday  about  6:15  p.m.  In 
the  1000  block  of  Kenllworth  Avenue  NE. 
The  robbers  grabbed  him  from  behind, 
knocked  him  to  the  ground  and  took  bis 
wallet. 

Roeemary  Chamberlln.  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  Priday  at  6  p  m.  while  walking  in 
the  100  block  of  Bamaby  Ter.  SE.  Pour  men 
approached  her  from  behind.  One  grabbed 
her  around  the  neck  and  threw  her  to  the 
ground  while  another  snatched  her  black 
leather  pocketbook. 

Mary  Prye  and  Gloria  Chllds.  both  of 
Washington,  stopped  for  a  stop  sign  at  6th 
Street  and  Southern  Avenue  SE,  at  about 
12:40  ajn.  and  their  car  was  bumped  from 
behind  by  a  second  auto.  The  two  women 
left  their  car,  checked  for  damages  and  were 
about  to  return  to  their  car  when  the  driver 
of  the  second  vehicle  pointed  a  gun  at  Miss 
Prye  and  robbed  her. 

Isaac  D.  Beatty.  of  Washington,  answered 


a  knock  on  the  door  of  his  home  in  the 
1400  block  of  Newton  Street  NW.  at  about 
1:20  a.m.  Six  men  entered  and  said  "Be 
quiet  and  do  what  we  say."  The  six,  armed 
with  four  revolvers  and  two  sawed-otT  shot- 
guns, then  forced  Beatty,  James  Willoughby. 
Herbert  Houshel,  Wade  Sowers,  James  Ray 
and  Frederick  Murdock  to  lie  on  the  dining 
room  floor  where  their  hands  were  tied  with 
neckties  and  they  were  robbed.  The  thieves 
took  various  Items  from  the  house  before 
fleeing. 

Oliver  D.  Jones  o(  Washington,  was  robbed 
at  about  9:30  p.m.  Friday  by  three  men  who 
accosted  him  while  he  was  walking  In  the 
2000  block  of  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NE.  The 
men  knocked  him  to  the  ground  and  took 
his  wallet,  eyeglasses  and  wrlstwatch. 

STOLEN 

A  standard  typewriter  and  an  electric 
typewriter  with  a  total  value  of  $900  were 
stolen  from  the  office  of  John  Thompson  at 
1330  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  when  It  was 
burglarized  Priday. 

Bandit  Robs  Daivcx  or  $160,  Flees 

Rollln  Gardner,  an  employee  of  the  Won- 
der Bread  Co.,  reported  to  police  that  he 
was  robbed  about  12:65  p.m.  Saturday  of 
$160  in  cash  as  he  was  getting  Into  his  truck 
at  711  S  St.  NW. 

Gardner  said  that  as  he  approached  the 
truck,  a  man  was  standing  beside  It  with 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  as  if  he  had  a  gun. 
The  man  said.  "This  Is  a  holdup.  Give  me 
your  money." 

After  taking  Gardner's  money,  the  holdup 
man  was  joined  by  another  man.  The  pair 
fled  east  on  S  Street. 

■O8BE0 

Barbara  A.  Lewis,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  at  9:15  p.m.  Saturday  by  four  men, 
one  armed  with  a  revolver,  at  22d  and  I 
Streets  NE.  Two  of  the  men  asked  directions 
to  Baltimore  before  the  other  two  Joined 
them  and  demanded  money. 

Richard  L.  Stewart,  of  Washington,  while 
at  the  corner  of  3d  and  P  Streets  NW  at 
7:15  Priday,  was  approached  by  two  men, 
one  armed  with  a  revolver  and  the  other 
with  a  sawed-off  shotgun,  who  demanded 
money.  The  victim  gave  them  his  money 
and  also  money  belonging  to  his  employer. 
The  men  then  ran  north  on  3d  Street. 

Claudell  A.  Bailey,  of  Washington,  was 
approached  at  11th  and  Clifton  Streets  NW 
by  a  man  who  asked  for  a  ride.  When  in 
Bailey's  auto,  the  man  drew  a  revolver  and 
demanded  money.  After  taking  the  victim's 
money,  the  man  fled  north  on  11th  Street. 

Mary  Lee  Medlln,  of  Washington,  was 
standing  In  front  of  her  home  In  the  2100 
block  of  Ft.  Davis  Street  SE  at  about  9:30 
p.m.  Saturday  when  she  was  approached  by 
two  men,  one  of  whom  said,  "Give  me  your 
handbag  or  I'll  shoot  you."  Miss  Medlln  did 
as  she  was  told  and  escaped  unharmed. 

Bertha  L.  Ellis,  of  Washington,  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  606  Somerset  PI.  NW  at  about 
1:50  a.m.  when  she  was  approached  by  two 
men.  The  first  man  walked  up  to  her  and 
said,  "HI,  babyl"  and  then  pointed  a  gun 
at  her  and  said.  Don't  scream."  The  second 
man  then  took  some  change  from  Miss  Ellis' 
pockets  and  the  pair  fled. 

E.  Francis,  of  Washington,  was  In  the  1600 
block  of  Harvard  Street  NW  at  11:30  a.m. 
Saturday  when  be  was  robbed  by  a  man 
with  a  revolver. 

McDonald's  restaurant.  6100  Baltimore 
Ave.,  Rlverdale  was  robbed  at  8:45  p.m. 
Saturday  by  a  man  armed  with  a  pistol. 

ASaAtn.'TKO 

Gladys  Salasar.  of  Washington,  was  walk- 
ing In  the  vtdnlty  of  Connecticut  Avenue 
and  Rodman  Street  NW  at  about  10:30  a.m. 
Saturday  when  she  was  approached  by  a 
man  who  struck  her  In  the  eye  with  his  fist. 
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Miss  Salazar  was  treated  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital  and  released. 

John  Davis,  of  Washington,  was  stabbed 
m  the  chest  durtng  a  flght  In  his  apartment 
at  10:45  p.m.  Saturday.  He  was  treated  at 
CafrlU   HospiUl    and   released. 

Mitchell  J  Pastula,  of  Washington,  was 
approached  about  8  p.m.  Friday  by  four  men. 
who  asked  directions  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  m  the  area  of  36th  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NE.  When  he  told  them  there 
was  a  path,  one  of  the  men  struck  him  In 
the  mouth  with  his  flst.  and  all  four  men 
ran. 


BLIND  STUDENTS  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  KANSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  handi- 
capped often  face  severe  difficulties  in 
securing  an  adequate  and  fulfilling  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  no  other  handicapped 
group  Is  presented  with  more  profound 
educational  obstacles  than  the  blind. 

Denied  the  fundamental  faculty  for 
absorbing  knowledge,  the  visually  handi- 
capped must  employ  extraordinary  tech- 
niques to  acquire  knowledge  and  com- 
municate their  imderstanding.  In  addi- 
tion to  problems  of  the  classroom  and 
study,  ordinary  matters  of  getting  about 
campus  are  complex  and  hazardous. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  an  article  In  the 
Kansas  Alumni  magazine  of  February 
1970  which  detailed  some  of  the  efforts 
being  made  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
to  aid  the  educational  endeavors  of  blind 

students.  ..  ^   x,. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Stddekts 

How  do  the  half-dozen  blind  students  at 
KU  manage  to  move  around  campus  alone, 
study,  take  notes,  read  assignments,  take 
tests?  It's  not  easy,  of  course,  and  not  until 
this  year  were  any  special  provisions  made 
for  helping  them  with  their  studies.  At  the 
Instigation  of  Gerry  Hansen,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  business  with  only  10  percent  vision, 
a  group  of  volunteers  have  been  organized 
to  act  as  readers  on  a  regular  basis  for  the 
blind.  A  room  with  a  tape  recorder  has  been 
set  up  In  Watson  Library  where  blind  stu- 
dents bring  In  whatever  assignments  need 
to  be  read  and  volunteers  read  into  the  tape 
for  later  uae.  Volunteprs  also  are  on  hand 
to  help  blind  studente  find  other  material 
they  need  In  the  library.  As  for  getting 
around  the  campus.  Susan  Hnller,  freshman 
who  has  been  blind  since  birth,  says  she 
doesn't  have  any  more  dlfflculty  getting 
around  the  campus  than  a  sighted  student 
as  "It  all  up  hUl  from  my  dorm  and  we  all 
have  that  climb."  She  takes  notes  In  class  in 
Braille  with  thr  aid  of  a  plastic  guide  on  her 
regular  notebook  paper. 


IR    «!  D.— A  BILLION-DOLLAR 
BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
before  the  Armed  Services  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment I  testified  as  to  why  I  thotight 
Congress  should  develop  more  effective 
control  over  Independent  research  and 
development— m.  Si  D. — expenditures 
which  DOW  amoimt  to  almost  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Last  year  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  %>ace  Agency  alone  spent  over  $816 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  so- 


called  Independent  research  and  devel- 
opment which  was  almost  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  contractors  and  from 
which  the  Government  often  derived 
very  little,  if  any.  tangible  benefits. 

I  favor  encouraging  research  and  de- 
velopment. But  R.  &  D.  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  than  Government  expenditures 
for  independent  researeh  and  develop- 
ment, which  has  little  or  no  clear  rela- 
tionship to  existing  or  contemplated 
Government  projects.  Independent  re- 
search and  development  is  paid  for  by 
the  Government  in  addition  to  direct 
research  and  development  costs  specified 
in  a  contract.  I.R.  &  D.  is  a  tenuous  over- 
head cost  often  used  by  contractors  as 
a  catchall  to  pay  for  engineering  and 
technical  employees  salaries  which  may 
be  completely  unrelated  to  any  contract 
the  company  has  with  the  Government. 
The  amount  of  a  firm's  overhead  ex- 
penses directly  related  to  a  defense  con- 
tract should  be  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment. If  possible,  it  should  be  paid  for  as 
a  direct  research  and  development  cost 
specifically  contemplated  in  the  contract. 
Those  research  and  development  costs 
which  now  come  imder  the  category  of 
I.R.  b  D.  and  which  cannot  be  directly 
or  Indirectly  related  to  a  specific  contract 
should  not  be  funded  by  the  DOD.  If.  by 
chance,  they  Involve  basic  research,  they 
should  be  funded  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  re- 
quests I  have  had  for  copies  of  this 
testimony.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  before  the  subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered!  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:" 

Statement  or  Senatok  William  Pkoxmire 
BcroKE  Armed  Services  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  testify  on  the  subject  of  Independent  Re- 
search and  Development  (I.R.&D.)  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  Sten- 
nis,  for  holding  these  hearings.  Until  now, 
Independent  Research  and  Development  has 
been  a  little  known  and  mysterious  subject. 
Independent  Research  and  Development  Is 
a  new  subject  and  a  new  Issue  to  almost 
everyone  In  Congress.  I  was  flabbergasted 
when  In  a  conference  with  the  Comptroller 
General  last  summer  I  found  out  that  the  De- 
fense Department  was  picking  up  the  tab 
of  $686  mllUon  and  NASA  $131  million  a 
year  In  private  defense  contractors  research 
and  development  costs  which  were  (1)  not 
the  subject  of  a  contract  or  grant  or  other 
specific  arrangement  for  research  and  devel- 
opment between  the  government  and  a  com- 
pany, which  (2)  need  not  bear  any  direct  or 
even  Indirect  relationship  to  any  military 
or  space  need  of  the  government  and  (3) 
over  which  the  government  had  no  control. 
That  Is  why  I  have  Introduced  S.  3003  which 
Is  the  subject  of  these  hearings  today. 

I.R.&D.  Is  unlike  a  procurement  contract 
where  the  Government  agrees  to  buy  a  tank, 
and  gets  a  tank. 

It  Is  tmllke  regular  R.  and  D.  contracts 
where  the  government  works  out  the  spe- 
cific research  It  needs  done  and  then  support 
that  research. 

It  Is  unlike  a  "Ijaslc"  research  contract 
where,  even  though  the  Government  does  not 
know  what  specific  scientific  or  technological 
Information  It  may  receive,  It  nonetheless 
funds  the  research  under  formal  auUnwlza- 


tlon  procedures  for  the  advancement  In  hu- 
man knowledge  which  may  take  place.  Under 
I.RAD.,  such  a  result  would  occur  by  acci- 
dent at  beet. 

I.R.  &  D.  Is  unlike  any  of  these  In  another 
aspect  as  well.  The  Government  not  only 
receives  no  direct  or  specific  jH'oduct  or 
benefit  related  to  its  needs— a  plane,  a  tank, 
a  new  prototype,  etc.— but  under  DOD  and 
NASA  regulations  receives  no  license,  patent, 
royalty,  or  right  whatsoever  for  the  money 
It  expends. 

The  Governmenit  pays  companies  for  work 
which  is  designed  to  benefit  the  company. 
And  In  addition  to  reaping  the  benefits  on 
the  I  R  &  D.  work  Itself,  the  Company  also  re- 
tains the  right  to  aU  future  benefits  from 
licenses  and  royalties. 

Even  though  It  Is  one  of  the  biggest  single 
Items  of  expense,  IR.  &  D.  has  never  been  di- 
rectly authorized  by  the  Congress.  To  my 
knowledge.  It  Is  the  subject  of  no  leglsUtlve 
authority.  There  Is  no  Item  In  the  annual 
procurement  hlU  which  authorizes  It.  Nor 
is  there  any  Item  In  the  appropriations  bill 
which  legitimatizes  it. 

It  Is  a  back  door  boondoggle  now  amotint- 
Ing  to  Just  short  of  a  bUUon  dollars  a  year 
over  which  Congress  has  had  no  control  and 
whose  benefits  to  the  Government  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  Stat«  are.  at  best, 
indirect,  transitory  and  evanescent  and,  at 

worse,  nonexistent.  

From  time  to  Ume  In  the  past.  Congress 
has  been  accused  of  providing  a  blank  check 
for  the  so-called  military- industrial  com- 
plex I  have  made  that  charge  myself.  But 
here  Is  a  case  where  the  military-Industrial 
complex  has  not  received  a  blank  check  fr«n 
Congress.  They  have  printed  the  checks  and 
filled  In  the  blanks  themselves. 

What  is  so-called  Independent  Research 
and  Development?  BaslcaUy,  It  Is  the  amount 
of  money  which  Defense  and  NASA  military 
contractors  expend  to  pay  the  "f^rtef  "^ 
engineers  and  other  technical  employees  for 
work  unrelated  to  any  contract  they  have 
with  the  Government.  And  Incidentally.  It  is 
Umlted  to  those  firms  who  already  have  ne- 
KotUted  contracts  with  the  Government.  It 
is  not  an  Item  which  Industry  as  a  whole 

III  &'d  is  an  Item  In  addition  to  the  sums 
directly  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
weapons.  IH.  &  D.  Is  an  Item  paid  forby  the 
Government  In  addition  to  any  direct  re- 
search and  development  contract  which  a 
firm  has  with  the  Defense  Department  It  Is 
an  amount  paid  to  firms  In  addition  to  «»e 
amount  paid  for  the  R.  &  D.  portion  of  a 
major  weapons  proceurement  <»ntra«*- 

For  example,  when  the  Air  Force  bought 
the  C-5A  from  Lockheed,  It  paid  orP*y^ 
for  the  planes  It  receives  under  the  produc-^ 
tlon  contract.  It  also  pays  for  the  huge 
R&D  work  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plane,  which  In  this  case 
amounted  to  $1,002,700,000.  That  »f»  P«^ 
of  Its  contract.  But.  the  Air  Force  also  picks 
UP  as  an  overhead  cost,  Lockheed's  expendi- 
tures for  engineers,  who  do  no  work  whatso- 
ever on  the  C-5A  or  other  mlUtary  oontracte^ 
The  Air  Force  picks  up  the  tab  for  a  part 
of  the  company's  commercial  work,  and  even 
for  a  part  of  the  expense  the  company  has 
m  making  proposaU  and  bids  for  lU  non- 
,  mlUtary  work.  .     ^^     ., 

I  say  this  practice— whether  at  Lockheed 
or  elsewhere— is  Improper,  unauthorized 
and  under  the  provisions  of  Section  203  of 
the  1969  Authorteatlon  bUl.  Is  not  only  wrong 
but  actually  Illegal.  It  Is  now  contrary  to 
a  specific  provision  of  the  law. 

Section  203  states,  "None  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  approprtated  by  this  Actmay 
be  used  to  carry  out  any  research  project  or 
study  unless  such  project  or  study  has  a  di- 
rect and  apparent  reUtlonahlp  to  a  specific 
military  function  or  operation." 

Nothing  could  Ije  clearer  w  more  explicit 
than  that. 
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One  of  th«  •hortcomlngs  In  Ui«  debate 
over  I.R.  &  D.  luu  been  tbe  abaence  ot  ex- 
amples. 9«SS  mllUon  «  year  U  spent,  but  we 
have  no  celur  Idea  of  what  U  it  spent  on.  In 
(act.  when  I  asked  tbe  Ocneral  Accounting 
Office  for  examples,  they  told  me  that  com- 
panies had  vigorously  objected  to  making 
public  the  kinds  of  Items  developed  by  them 
on  the  grounds  that  the  research  and  lu 
results  was  proprietary  data.  Think  of  that! 
The  Defense  Department  pays  out  $686  mil- 
lion for  work  which  not  only  beneflu  but 
which  they  refuse  to  make  public  on  grounds 
that  the  public  has  no  right  even  to  know 
about  It.  I  think  a  great  service  could  be 
performed  if  this  Committee  would  require 
the  DOD  and  NASA  to  give  the  specific  Items 
anl  research  for  which  IRandD  was  paid 
'  Nevertheless.  I  was  able  to  get  some  examples 
both  from  the  GAO  records  and  from  the 
Army  Audit  Report.  Let  me  give  some. 

One  U.S.  major  defense  contractor  pre- 
pared an  analysis  and  commentary  on  a 
proposal  prepared  by  a  private,  non-profit 
European  organlzaUon  called  Eurospace.  Eur- 
ospace  was  set  up  to  promote  space  activ- 
ities in  Europe.  The  American  contractor 
charged  the  coaU  of  commenUng  on  this 
proposal  by  a  private  European  group  to  "Bid 
and  Proposal"  eipense  and  allocated  them  to 
Its  U.S.  Government  contracu. 

One  company  Incurred  IJl.  and  D.  costs  of 
8  3  million  In  1968  and  1969  to  develop  com- 
mercial programs  In  underwater  exploration 
systems  for  oil  and  for  a  comprehensive  In- 
formaUon  handling  system  for  use  in  hospi- 
tals  both  entirely  unrelated  to  lu  defense 

contracts.  In  this  case  the  Government  ac- 
counted for  98  percent  of  the  company  8  sales. 
In  1969.  the  Government  agreed  to  pick  up 
914.8  million  In  total  I.R.  and  D.  coaU  In- 
cluding these  Items  and  others  without  any 
sharing  requirement  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany. These  are  clearly  examples  of  entirely 
commercially  oriented  programs  for  which 
the  Government  picks  op  the  tab  and.  In 
the  case  of  one  Item,  where  the  Government 
may  not  receive  any  benefits  at  all.  I  would 
think  that  other  commercial  and  non-defense 
offshore  petroleum  mining  companies  would 
be  outraged  that  the  Government  should 
pick  up  the  commercial  research  costs  of  their 
competitors. 

In  1969.  one  contractor  spent  886.000  to 
study  control  problems  related  to  the  elec- 
Ulc  power  industry.  The  project  clearly  was 
largely  beneficial  to  the  contractors  future 
business  with  private  utility  ccanpanles.  al- 
though some  minor  and  very  general  bene- 
fit might  accrue  to  the  Government.  The 
funds  went  to  provide  tutorial  training  for 
the  company's  personnel  in  power  systems. 
and  to  monitor  and  review  the  progress  of 
tbe  division's  personnel  as  computer  pro- 
grams were  developed.  The  Government  paid 
for    this    obvious    commercial    work. 

8160.000  was  paid  out  during  1969  for  an 
IR  &  D  project  to  develop  a  systems  approach 
to  industrial  control  fields  such  as  water 
resource  control,  water  pollution,  waste  con- 
trol, etc.  These  were  being  performed  by  a 
Defense  contractor  and  paid  for  through  IR 
and  D  by  the  DOD.  While  they  may  be 
worthy  Items,  they  obviously  give  the  con- 
tractor a  leg  up  on  his  competitor,  and 
should  be  performed  under  regular  R.  and  D. 
contracts  If  some  other  Government  De- 
partment  needs   the   work   done. 

A  major  DOD  and  NASA  contractor,  work- 
ing In  space  and  satellite  matters,  and  com- 
munication and  groimd  systems,  wrote  off 
8186.000  In  1968  and  890.000  In  1969  for  re- 
search "to  provide  systems  and  equipment 
for  rapid  transit  train  controls  and  to  im- 
prove highway  utilization." 

Again,  bis  competitors  suffer  a  distinct 
disadvantage  when  the  Government  picks  up 
this  research  coat  unrelated  to  his  defense 
contracts.  And.  if  the  Government  wants 
the  work  done,  it  should  t>e  funded  under 
the  R.  and  O.  funds  of  the  Department  of 


Transportation.  This  Is   backdoor  commer- 
cial,  financing   at  Its   worst. 

Any  bonanza  which  Is  as  lucrative  and  as 
unpollced  as  this  one  soon  attracts  Its  sup- 
porters and  apologlsto  Reasons  for  the  prac- 
tices are  soon  devised  In  my  Judgment,  the 
reasons  are  without  merit.  But  the  skies  are 
black  with  the  planes  carrying  the  repre- 
sentatives of  defense  contractors  flying  into 
Washington  to  protect  their  bonanza.  I  can 
think  of  no  redeeming  argument  In  favor  of 
the  present  method  by  which  DOD  and 
NASA  pay  for  I  R  tc  D. 
Let  me  be  specific. 

First.  It  U  said  that  I  R  &  D.  Is  a  legiti- 
mate overhead  cost  which  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  Government  Just  as  It  would  pay  for 
any  other  overhead  coat  on  a  contract— rent, 
heat,  light,  maintenance,  etc. 

This  Is  not  true.  When  plant  space  Is 
charged  as  overhead  to  a  contract,  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  the  use  of  space  which  Is 
"allocable"  to  the  contract.  This  Is  a  definite, 
measurable  Item  If  In  carrying  out  a  Gov- 
ernment contract,  5.000  square  feet  of  fioor 
space  are  used  for  the  work,  then  the  over- 
head charge  for  tbe  space  Is  a  specific,  proper 
charge,  allocable  to  the  contract  which  the 
Government  should  pay  for  as  a  part  of  the 
contract. 

But.  In  the  case  of  I.R  &  D  .  the  Item  Is 
paid  even  when  It  Is  not  allocable  to  the 
contract.  Unless  It  Is.  It  should  not  be  paid. 

Second.  It  U  argued,  as  It  was  argued  by 
tbe  Defense  Science  Board  Task  Group,  made 
up  Incidentally  of  six  major  Defense  con- 
tractors, one  research  firm  and  one  univer- 
sity (hardly  an  unbiased  group)  In  Justify- 
ing I.R.  ft  D  In  lU  Report  of  February.  1967, 
that  "I.R.  tuD.  provides  a  way  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  complete  prototypes  of  techno- 
logically advanced  hardware  before  a  for- 
mally recognized  military  requirement  ex- 
IsU."  (p.  10  GAO  report). 

That  argument  Is  precisely  why  this  sub- 
ject must  be  brought  under  control. 

If  we  want  the  development  of  complete 
prototypes — and  we  often  do  prior  to  the 
production  phase  of  a  weapons  system — that 
should  be  done  under  a  specific  R.  &  D.  con- 
tract which  Is  authorized  by  Congress  in  its 
annual  procurement  and  R.  &  D.  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  Task  Group  argues  in  favor  of  non- 
authorized  weapons  systems.  In  fact,  this  Is 
precisely  what  we  should  avoid.  If  we  want 
a  weapon.  It  should  be  authorized  and 
funded  under  a  regular  research  and  devel- 
opment contract. 

Third,  the  Task  Force  also  argued  for 
I.R.  &  D.  on  grounds  that  "It  permiu  De- 
fense contractors  to  develop  the  requisite 
technology  for  a  known  forthcoming  military 
requirement." 

That,  too.  Is  a  redundant  argument.  A 
"known  forthcoming  military  requirement" 
should  be  authorized  and  funded  under  reg- 
ular R.  tt  D.  and  procurement  procedures. 
I.R.  Jc  D.  is  not  needed  for  that. 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies  and  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy.  How  the  taxpayers' 
money  Is  spent,  what  weapons  systems  we 
need,  and  what  priorities  we  make,  both 
military  and  civilian  are  subjects  for  Con- 
gress to  decide.  It  U  Constitutionally  vlUl 
that  thonn  procurement  decisions  be  made 
deliberately  by  tbe  Congress  and  not  usurped 
by  the  Pentagon  and  lu  allies.  For  the  Pen- 
tagon and  and  lu  contractors  to  spend  large 
funds  prior  to  authorization  for  a  "forth- 
coming military  requirement"  Is  to  ustirp 
tbe  proper  authority  of  this  Committee  and 
the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  to  devel<q>. 
authorize  and  fund  lU  weapons  systems. 
This  should  be  done  by  authorization.  It 
should  be  through  regular  R.  *  D. 

I  am  frankly  outraged  at  the  fact  that  the 
Pentafon  and  lu  contractors  have  taken  over 
this  ptoper  Congrasalonal  function. 
In  previous  testimony  and  In  articles  sup- 


porting I.R.  ft  D..  lU  apolofUU  dta  a  num- 
ber of  weapons  systems,  they  claim  were  de- 
veloped under  the  funds  spent  for  I.R.  ft  D. 
Among  them  are  the  Sikorsky  8-64A  Flying 
Crane,  the  mlseile  site  radar  for  the  Nike 
Zeus,  the  technology  for  the  shift  from  Po- 
laris to  Poseidon,  and  the  Integrated  circuits 
for  the  Minuteman  Guidance  System.  These 
are  the  key  examples  of  technology  said  to 
have  been  developed  under  I.R.  ft  D.  and  un- 
der the  beneflU  summarized  by  the  Defense 
Science  Board  Task  Group. 

But  these  are  examples  against,  not  for, 
I  R.  ft  D. 

(1)  Each  of  them  should  have  been  and 
could  have  been  developed  under  a  regular 
R  ft  D.  contract.  Each  should  have  been 
developed  under  a  regular  authorization.  If 
they  were  not. 

(3)  The  BUnuteman  Guidance  System  and 
the  shift  from  Polaris  to  Poseidon  are  both 
examples  of  systems  where  there  are  a  very 
grave  technical  difficulties  and  where  there 
are  huge  cost  overruns.  If  anything,  our  ex- 
perience with  these  programs  argues  strongly 
against  the  system  under  which  It  Is  said 
they  were  developed. 

13)  Whether  they  should  be  developed  and 
when  they  should  be  developed  Is  clearly  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  and  not  of  the 
Pentagon  and  lU  Industrial  allies. 

If  In  fact,  the  examples  really  are  weapons 
which  were  developed  under  IJl.  ft  D.  they 
point  up  one  of  the  major  abuses  of  IJl.  ft  D.: 
namely,  the  usurpaUon  by  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex  of  Congressional  Con- 
stitutional awthQtltj^ 

We  can  draw  two^neral  principles  from 
this.  To  the  degree  that  any  specific  weapons 
system  or  technology  git>ws  out  of  I.R.  ft  D, — 
and  the  claims  In  this  respect  have  either 
been  grossly  exaggeratjed  or  they  are  terribly 
costly — they  should  have  been  developed 
under  regular  R,  ft  Dl  programs,  properly 
authorized  by  CongreM. 

On  the  other  hai^.  I.R.  ft  D.  expenses 
which  are  taken  an4  which  bear  no  rela- 
tionship to  specific  a^stems  needed  or  de- 
sired by  the  Oovermncnt.  are  an  Improper 
expenditure  and  should  not  be  made  at  all. 

In  fact.  If  we  continue  on  the  present 
course,  or  If  this  situation  becomes  universal, 
we  could  actually  reach  a  condition  in  which 
weapons  systems  turnetl  dt^wn  by  Congress 
are  developed  through  the  back  door  by 
I.R.  ft  D.  expenditures. 

One  other  point  should  be  made  here,  I 
doubt  very  much  If  the  research  and  de- 
velopment for  these  systems  was  done 
through  IJl.  ft  D.  In  any  case.  If  that  Is  true, 
why  did  we  later  spend  such  huge  amounU 
on  R.  ft  D,  In  the  contracts  for  these  systems? 

For  example,  the  R,  ft  D.  element  In  the 
contract  for  the  Flying  Crane  (the  S-64-A) 
was  $30,299,000  according  to  Information 
given  to  me  by  the  Army.  The  R.  ft  D.  ele- 
ment In  the  contract  for  transforming  31 
Polaris  submarines  Into  the  Poeeldon  system 
was  81.6  billion  as  of  June  30,  1969,  accord- 
ing to  Information  supplied  to  me  by  tbe 
General  Accounting  Office.  If  I.  R.  ft  D,  was 
so  Important  in  the  development  of  this 
system,  why  did  we  have  to  spend  another 
$1  6  billion  on  RDT  &  E?  And  Incidentally, 
we  have  been  having  big  delays  and  big  over- 
runs on  this  system. 

The  Missile  site  radar  for  the  Safeguard 
Is  also  given  by  some  as  a  benefit  from 
IJl.  ft  D.  But  as  we  all  know,  one  of  tbe  most 
vulnerable  Items  in  Safeguard  and  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  such  heavy  opposition 
to  It.  Is  the  fact  that  the  missile  site  radar 
doesn't  function  adequately. 

In  addition,  the  R.D.T.  ft  E,  amounU  for 
Safeguard  are  estlnuited  at  $3,072  billion  of 
which  about  $181  million  Is  for  the  missile 
site  radar.  Why  do  we  need  such  huge  addi- 
tional R.  ft  D.  amounU  In  the  procurement 
Itself  If  the  funds  spent  for  I.R.  ft  D.  were 
responsible  for  the  Safeguard  development? 
The  answer  U  that  they  were  not  responsible 
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and  that  these  are  largely  specious  and  Ir- 
relevant examples  put  forward  at  a  Ute 
hour  by  the  proponenU  of  a  system  which  Is 
otherwise  quite  Impossible  to  defend. 

And.  of  course,  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  I.R.  ft  D.  was  paid  out  for  overhead 
cosu  which  proponenu  of  the  system  do  not 
even  claim  had  any  precise  or  specific  mUl- 
tary  benefit  to  the  country. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  two  other  argumenu 
xised  m  support  of  I.R.  ft  D.  These  are  that 
I  R  ft  D.  Is  necessary  to  keep  an  up-to-date 
and  modern  Industrial  technology  base  In 
place,  and  that  It  Is  important  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  Uie  profitability  of  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Both  of  these  arguments  are  specious.  If 
it  is  argued  that  I.R.  &  D.  Is  necessary  to 
keep  a  modern  and  up-to-date,  or  advanced 
Industrial  technology  in  place,  there  are  at 
least  two  major  questions  or  replies. 

At  the  present  time,  and  I  hope  for  the 
future  as  well,  I.R.  &  D.  goes  only  to  those 
defense  contractors  who  are  given  negotiated 
contracu.  Those  Industries  which  do  not  sell 
to  the  Pentagon,  or  do  not  sell  under  ne- 
gotiated contracu,  get  no  I.R.  ft  D. 

Surely  one  does  not  argue  that  the  way 
to  keep  a  milltary-indusUial  base  in  place 
Is  by  giving  additional  funds  to  those  who 
already  receive  the  big  beneflu.  I*t  us  take 
Company  X.  which  builds  a  Unk  or  a  plane 

or  a  ship.  _    .  _ 

In  addition  to  a  billion  dollars  for  R,  ft  D. 
for  the  weapon,  and  83  to  $4  billion  for  the 
producUon  models  of  the  weapon,  the  sup- 
porters of  I.R.  ft  D,  argue  that  Company 
X  should  be  paid  for  the  R.  ft  D,  It  does  for 
iU  commercial  business.  This  Is  for  funds 
spent  by  the  Company  unrelated  to  defense 
needs  or  the  R.  ft  D.  needs  of  this  weapon. 
It  Is  Justified  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  keep  an  Industrial  capa- 
bility m  place.  The  mere  statement  of  that 
argument  Is  enough  to  Indicate  lu  ab- 
surdity. 

In  the  first  place,  a  sizeable  amount  of  ne- 
gotiated contracu,  are  given  on  the  grounds 
that  we  need  to  keep  Intact  a  strong  In- 
dustrial capability.  The  negotiated  contract 
Itself  is  often  given  on  this  basis.  Then 
the  amount  of  I.R.  ft  D,  Is  paid  for  on  the 
same  basis.  We  are  being  asked  to  pay  twice 
for  this  benefit.  This  should  be  called  "All 
This  and  Heaven  Too."  In  F.Y.  1969.  for 
example.  $4.8  billion  In  negotiated  defense 
contracu  or  11.7'",,  of  the  total  amount  of 
negotiated  procurement  was  awarded  on  this 

And  another  $4.8  billion  and  ll.TTo  of  aU 
Defense  Department  negoUated  contracu  waa 
given  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  necessary 
for  experimental,  developmental,  test  or  re- 
search purposes,  Thxis.  23.4  percent,  or  almoet 
one  quarter  of  all  negotiated  contracts  by  the 
Pentagon.  Is  already  granted  for  the  same  or 
closely  assocUted  purposes  for  which  addi- 
tional paymenu  for  I.R,  ft  D,  are  given. 

Second.  It  would  be  a  much  stronger  argu- 
ment to  argue  that  if  anyone  Is  to  be  sub- 
sidized it  is  those  companies  who  do  not  re- 
ceive military  contracu.  But  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  firms  who  are  left  out. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  the  funds  be  shifted. 
I  merely  point  out  how  absurd  the  argument 
Is.  Vf«  would  be  far  stronger  to  take  the 
I.R,  ft  D,  funds,  determine  precisely  what 
R,  &  D,  we  needed,  convert  them  Into  regvUar 
R,  ft  D.  contracu.  and  have  them  performed 
by  companies  not  now  doing  defense  busi- 
ness. That  might  indeed  increase  our  indus- 
trial capability. 

The  argument  that  we  should  wllly-nUly 
pay  I.R,  ft  D.  amounts  in  order  to  maintain 
the  "profltabillty  "  of  business  enterprises,  of 
course  goes  against  every  principle  on  which  . 
the  businesses  of  this  country  are  suppoeedly 
founded.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  keep  an 
uneconomic  and  Inefficient  defense  contrac- 
tor In  business  than  to  provide  a  subsidy  to 
keep  an  Inefficient  and  uneconomic  civilian 


industry  in  business.  In  fact,  this  country 
woiUd  be  far  stronger,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
fat  and  waste  in  the  Defense  Department 
woiUd  be  cut  out,  if  we  let  a  few  of  the  un- 
economic companies  with  huge  cost  overruns 
go  down  the  drain.  Uneconomic  and  ineffi- 
cient defense  contractors  weaken  the  coun- 
try They  drain  off  resources  which  could  be 
used    much   more   efficiently   elsewhere.   We 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  them  a  subsidy 
to  make  them  profitable. 
What  then  should  be  done? 
The  present  system  should  end. 
Necessary  and  direct  research  and  devel- 
opment now  given  under  I,R,  &  D,  should 
be  converted  to  R,  &  D,  contracts.  Companies 
should  be  paid  for  "allocable"  expenses  di- 
rectly connected  with  their  specific  Defense 
contract.  They  Should  be  paid  for  research 
and  development  on  weapons  systems  which 
Congress  specifically  authorizes   and  funds. 
This  is  ImporUnt  not  only  to  bring  some 
measure  of  accountability  into  the  system 
but  to  return  to  Congress  Its  Constitutional 
prerogaUves  and  to  end  the   usurpation  of 
lU  powers  by  the  Pentagon   and  lu  Indus- 
trial allies,  J   ^     ,     »,, 

Not  only  is  this  necessary  and  desirable, 
but  It  U  now  the  law  of  the  land  and  should 
be  obeyed.  ,_.  . 

The  worst  possible  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen, and  I  want  to  warn  against  it,  would 
be  to  have  a  single.  Government-wide  R,  ft  D. 
system  modeled  on  the  Defense  Department- 
NASA  system.  The  effect  of  that  would  be 
merely  to  universalize  sin. 

We  should  no  longer  continue  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  taxpayers'  money  for 
overhead  cosU  unconnected  with  direct 
military  or  Pentagon  needs.  We  already  spend 
billions  on  procurement.  These  contracu  In- 
clude large  generous  sums  for  R,D,T.  ft  E.  for 
the  weapons  systems.  In  addition,  we  spend 
other  large  sums  for  a  variety  of  research 
and  development  proJecU.  To  do  more  is  un- 
necessary. To  continue  paying  for  IR,  ft  D. 
for  a  firm's  commercial,  and  indirect,  and 
general  research  is  Illegal. 


ADMINISTRATIONS  VOTING 
RIGHTS  BILL 


Mr  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  last  July 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  had  hearings  on  a  number  of  Sen- 
ate propos£.ls  to  amend  and  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Those 
hearings  were  extensive  and  balanced, 
and  were  supplemented  by  additional 
t:r.imony  before  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing recent  weeks.  We  heard  from  many 
witnesses.  Including  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  who  testified  in  support  of 
S.  2507.  * 

Since  our  hearings  a  House  bill,  HJl. 
4249  has  been  considered  and  passed  by 
the  House.  That  bill  had  been  introduced 
in  the  House  at  the  same  time  that  S. 
2507  was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  They 
were  identical  bills,  and  were  introduced 
on  behalf  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

H  R.  4249  was  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  today.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  aid  in  the  consideration  and 
analysis  of  this  bill,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  portions  of  the  Attorney 
General's  statement  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  on  July 
11, 1969,  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  Attorney  General's  remarks  de- 
serve-to  be  read  and  considered  by  all 
Senators.  The  thrust  of  those  remarks  is 
that  it  is  time  to  enact  a  voting  rights 
bill  that  is  nationwide  and  that  returns 
us  to  our  courts  of  law.  The  Attorney 


General's  reasons  are  strong  and  com- 
pelling and  supported  with  soimd  evi- 
dence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Attorney  Geneeal  John  N, 
MrrcHEix  Before  StJBCOMMrrTEE  on  Con- 
STrruTioNAi.  Rights  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciABY  Committee  on  S.  2607 
1,  introduction 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  th?  op- 
portunity to  testify  today.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  you  have  shown  in  -scheduling  the 
date  of  this  hearing. 

The  right  of  each  citizen  to  participate 
in  the  electoral  process  is  fundamental  to 
our  system  of  government.  If  that  system  is 
to  function  honestly,  there  must  be  no  ar- 
bitrary or  discriminatory  denial  of  the  vot- 
ing franchise.  The  President  has  committed 
this  Administration  to  the  view  that  It  will 
countenance  no  abridgment  of  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  race  or  color  or  other  arbitrary 
restrictions. 

Furthermore,  the  President  is  committed 
to  the  poUcy  that  It  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest to  encourage  as  many  citizens  as  pos- 
sible to  vote  and  to  discourage  the  applica- 
tion of  imreasonable  legal  requlremenU. 

In  the  last  several  months,  we  have  made 
a  thorough  review  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences arising  from  the  expiration  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rlghte  Act.  We  have  also  ex- 
amined the  general  theories  and  facu  un- 
derlying voting  practices  In  the  nation  and 
the  need  for  federal  legislation. 

We  have  come  to  the  firm  conclusion  that 
voting  righU  is  no  longer  a  regional  Issue. 
It  Is  a  national  concern  for  every  American 
which  must  be  treated  on  a  nationwide  basU. 
Our  commitment  must  be  to  Offer  as  many 
of  our  citizens  as  possible  the  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  at  the  polls  on  the 
Issues  and  candidates  of  the  day. 

Therefore,  we  propose  the  following 
amendmenU  to  the  1966  VoUng  RlghU  Act 
designed  to  greatly  strengthen  and  extend 
existing  coverage  in  order  to  protect  voUng 
righU  m  all  parU  of  the  nation.     ^ 

FiTst:  A  nationwide  ban  on  literacy  tests, 
untU  at  least  January  1,  1974. 

Second:  A  naUonwlde  ban  on  state  resi- 
dency requlremenU  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Third;  The  Attorney  General  te  to  have 
nationwide    authority    to    dispatch    voting    - 
examiners  and  observers. 

Fourth:  The  Attorney  General  U  to  have       / 
nationwide  authority  to  start  voting  rights 
law  BulU  and  to  ask  for  a  freeze  on  discrimi- 
natory voting  laws. 

Fifth:  The  President  is  to  appoint  a  na- 
tional voting  advisory  commission  to  study 
voting  discrimination  and  other  corrupt 
practices. 

Before  describing  otir  proposals  in  detail. 
I  would  like  to  review  the  situation  at  this 
time. 


a.  the  voting  rights  act  or  isss 

A.  Bocksrroumi.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  ConsUtuUon  was  adopted  In  1870.  It 
provides  that: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  Stete  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  told 
that  Negro  citizens  were  subjected  to  racial 
dlscrlminaUon  In  many  areas  of  the  nation, 
parUcularly  in  the  South.  As  a  result,  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1967, 
foUowed  by  the  CivU  Rlghte  Act  of  1960  and 
the  Civil  Rlghte  Act  of  1964. 

Each  of  these  three  Acte  provided  addl- 
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tlonal  proced\ir«9  to  msaure  Miuallty  In  vot- 
ing, la  1965.  tb*  sltUAUoa  was  Uil«: 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  pursuing 
caae-by-case,  county-by-county  r«m«dlM  un- 
der  tbe  VcUng  Rlgbu  Act«.  The  OongrcM 
believed  that  more  progresa  could  be  made 
by  the  parage  of  additional  legislation. 

B.  Because  the  six  states  which  had  the 
lowest  voter  turnout  in  the  1M4  election  also 
had  literacy  testa — and  because  these  states 
also  had  the  nation's  highest  ratios  or  Negro 
population  and  the  lowest  ratios  or  Negro 
voter  registration — certain  corrections  were 
legislated  by  the  Congress.  These  correcUve 
measures  were  contained  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  or  1M6. 

3.    TH£   1969  VOTING  BIGHTS  ACT  TODAY 

A.  Proviaiona  of  the  19«S  Act.  The  Act  pro- 
vided for  suspension  of  literacy  and  similar 
tests  and  devices  in  states  and  counties  wiiere 
such  tests  -vere  utilized;  and  where  less  than 
50' percent  of  the  total  voting-age  populaUon 
was  registered  to  vote  or  voted  in  the  No- 
vember 1964  election  This  suspension  could 
be  removed  U  the  state  or  county  could  show 
that  It  had  not  used  such  tests  with  a  dis- 
criminatory purpose  or  effect.   (Section  4) 

Other  provisions  of  the  Act  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  direct  the  assignment  or 
federal  examiners,  who  list  persons  qualified 
to  vote,  and  election  observers  to  counties 
covered  by  the  Act.  (Sections  6  and  8)  Also, 
covered  states  and  counties  are  prohibited 
from  adopting  new  voting  laws  or  proce^liires 
unless  they  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(Section  5) 

B.  Coverage.  Areas  now  subject  to  the 
coverage  or  the  Act  are  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama. Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  South 
Carolina  arid  Virginia.  39  counties  in  North 
CanMlna,  one  cotmty  in  Arizona,  and  one 
county  in  Hawaii.  These  jurisdictions  have 
not  applied  to  rederml  courts  asking  ror  re- 
moval or  the  ban.  except  ror  Gaston  County. 
North  Carrtlna.  which  I  wUl  discuss  later. 

The  State  or  Alaska  and  some  Isolated 
counties  elsewhere  were  within  the  formula, 
but  sought  and  obtained  Judgments  indi- 
cating that  their  tests  had  not  been  used  dls- 
crlmlnatorlly. 

C.  Results.  The  results  of  the  1965  Act  are 
impressive.  Since  1965.  more  than  8(X>.000 
Negro  voters  have  been  registered  in  the 
seven  states  covered  by  the  Act. 

Motfover.  according  to  the  flgrures  of  the 
voter  education  project  of  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council,  more  th«n  50  percent  of 
the  eligible  Negroes  are  registered  in  every 
Southern  state. 

D.  Termination  of  Coverage.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  also  provides  another  means  by 
which  a  state  or  county  within  Its  coverage 
m*y  seek  termination  of  such  coverage.  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  provides  that  the  suspension  of 
teste  will  end  if  the  Jurisdiction  obtains 
from  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment that  thers  has  been  no  discriminatory 
use  of  a  test  or  device  during  the  preceding 
five  years. 

The  statute  directs  the  Attorney  General 
to  consent  to  such  a  Judgment  tr  no  such 
test  or  device  was  so  used.  Because  no  cov- 
ered Jurisdiction  will  'ave  employed  a  lit- 
eracy test  since  August  1965,  under  the 
present  terms  or  the  Act,  the  awarding  or 
the  declaratory  Judgments  after  August  1970 
will  be  virtually  automatic  for  six  states  and 
39  counties  In  the  South. 

However.  Section  4(a)  provides  that  the 
district  court  la  to  retain  Jurisdiction  of 
the  action  for  five  years  after  Judgment  and 
is  to  reopen  the  matter  upon  motion  of  the 
Attorney  General  alleging  discriminatory 
tise  of  a  test  or  device. 

Highly  relevant  to  this  provision  Is  Xb» 
recent  decision  or  the  Supreme  Court  la 
Gaston  County  v.  United  Statet. 


4,   TRK   GASrON    COVICTT    DSCISION 

Gaston  County.  North  Carolina,  filed  an 
action  for  a  Judgment  to  end  the  suspension 
of  lu  literacy  test  under  the  1965  Act.  The 
county  sought  to  prove  that,  when  the  lit- 
eracy test  was  In  effect.  It  had  been  ad- 
ministered on  a  non-discriminatory  basis. 

The  United  States  Introduced  evidence 
showing  that.  In  Gaston  County,  the  adult 
Negro  population  had  attended  segregated 
schools  and  that  these  schools  were  In  fact 
Inferior  to  the  white  schools.  Relying  on 
fuch  evidence,  the  District  Court  ruled  that 
literacy  tests  bad  the  "effect  of  denying  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color" 
because  the  county  had  deprived  Its  Negro 
Citizens  or  equal  educational  opportimUlcs 
In  the  past  and  therefore  had  deprived  them 
or  an  equal  chance  to  pass  the  literacy  test. 
On  June  2.  1969.  the  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  District  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  offering 
today's  Negro  youth  equal  educational  op- 
portunities 'will  doubltless  prepare  them  to 
meet  future  literacy  teste  on  an  equal  basis." 
The  Court  added  that  equal  education  today 
•does  nothing  for  their  parents."  It  ruled 
that  Gaston  County  had  systematically  de- 
nied Its  black  citizens  equal  educational  op- 
portunity: and  that  "  'Impartial'  administra- 
tion of  the  literacy  test  today  would  serve 
only  to  perpetuate  those  inequities  in  a 
different  rorm."  Accordingly,  the  Court  held 
such  tests  tmlwarul  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Under  the  Gaston  County  decision,  any 
literacy  test  has  a  discriminatory  effect  ir 
the  stete  or  county  has  offered  not  only  edu- 
cation which  is  separate  in  law.  but  educa- 
tion which  is  Inrerlor  in  ract  to  Ite  Negro 
citizens.  Evidence  in  our  possession  Indicates 
that  almost  all  or  the  JursdIcUons  In  which 
literacy  teste  are  presently  suspended  did 
offer  educational  opportunities  which  were 
Inferior. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  view  that,  in  regard  to 
most  of  the  Jurisdictions  presently  covered 
by  the  1965  Act,  I  would  be  obliged  to  move, 
shortly  after  relntroductlon  of  the  literacy 
test,  to  have  the  test  suspension  relmposed 
In  the  seven  covered  stetes.  I  believe  that 
the  lower  courte.  under  the  Gaston  County 
ruling,  would  suspend  the  literacy  test  and 
would  continue  to  do  so  until  the  adult 
population  was  composed  of  persons  who 
bad  bad  equal  educational  opportunities.  In 
short,  in  my  opinion,  the  ban  on  literacy 
teste  would  continue  for  the  foreseeable  ru- 
ture  in  the  states  presently  covered  by  the 
Act.  even  ir  no  new  leglalatlon  were  to  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  Gaston 
County  decision  would  continue  to  suspend 
existing  literacy  teste  or  would  ban  the  im- 
position of  new  literacy  teste  In  those  areas 
outside  of  the  seven  stetes  covered  by  the 
1965  Act  where  publicly  proclaimed  school 
segregation  was  prevalent  prior  to  1954.  This 
would  include  all  or  part  or  Florida,  Arkan- 
sas, Texas.  Kansas,  Missouri,  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. •• 

a.    LXCISX.ATXVK   PIOPOSAL 

To  protect  against  future  denials  of  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  encourage  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  the  franchise.  I  propose  the  follow- 
ing amendmente  to  the  190S  Voting  RIghte 
Act. 

First:  No  state  or  political  subdivision  may 
require  any  person  to  pass  a  literacy  test  or 
other  teste  or  devices  as  a  condition  for  ex- 
ercising the  fundamental  right  to  vote,  until 
January  1.  1974. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  suggestion  is 
as  follows — and  this  reasoning  not  only 
strongly  supporte  our  proposal  but  shows  the 
Inadequacy  of  a  mere  simple  6  year  extension 
or  the  1965  Act. 

A.  My  personal  view  Is  that  all  adult  citi- 
zens who  are  of  sound  mind  and  who  have 


not  been  convicted  of  a  felony  should  be 
free  to  and  encouraged  to  parUdpate  in  the 
electoral  process.  The  widespread  and  In- 
creasing reliance  on  television  and  radio 
brings  candidates  and  Issues  Into  the  homes 
of  almost  all  Americana.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, an  understanding  of  the  English 
language,  and  no  more.  Is  our  national  re- 
quirement ror  American  citizenship. 

Perhaps  more  Importantly,  the  rlghte  of 
citizenship.  In  this  day  and  age,  should  be 
rreely  offered  to  those  ror  whom  the  danger 
of  alienation  from  society  is  most  severe — 
because  they  have  been  discriminated  against 
In  the  past,  because  they  are  poor,  and  be- 
cause they  are  undereducaled.  As  respon- 
sible citizenship  does  not  necessarily  imply 
literacy,  so  responsible  voting  does  not  nec- 
essarily Imply  an  education.  Thus.  It  would 
appear  that  the  literacy  test  Is,  at  best,  an 
artinclal  and  unnecessary  restriction  on  the 
right  to  vote. 

B.  Literacy  Test  Background.  The  history 
or  the  literacy  test  In  this  country  shows 
quite  clearly  that  It  was  originally  designed 
to  limit  voting  by  "rorelgn'"  bom  and  other 
minority  groups.'  Available  Inrormatlon  to- 
day shows  that  present  enforcement  of  lit- 
eracy requiremente  in  states  not  covered  by 
the  1965  Act  Indicates  considerable  variance 
In  procedures. 

In  some  states  literacy  requiremente  are 
no  longer  enforced  or  are  enforced  only  spo- 
radically. In  other  states  the  literacy  test  i« 
not  applied  uniformly  but  Is  applied  at  the 
dIscreUon  of  local  election  officials.* 

C.  Today,  a  total  of  19  stetes  have  statutes 
prescribing  literacy  as  a  pre-condlUon  for 
voting.  This  number  Includes  the  seven 
Southern  stetes,  where  as  a  resvilt  of  the 
1965  Act,  the  literacy  test  is  suspended  in 
all  or  part  of  the  stete.  Also,  there  are  12 
sutes  outelde  the  South  which  have  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  provisions  for  literacy 
teste.' 

D.  The  Supreme  Court  appeared  to  tell  us 
In  the  Gaston  County  case  that  any  literacy 
test  would  probably  discriminate  against 
Negroes  In  those  states  which  have,  in  the 
past,  failed  to  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  races. 

Many  Negroes,  who  have  received  Inferior 
educations  In  these  stetes,  have  moved  all 
over  the  nation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  that, 
between  1940  and  1968,  net  migration  of 
non-whites  from  the  South  totaled  more 
than  four  mllUon  persons.'  Certelnly,  It  may 
be  assumed  that  part  of  that  migration  was 
to  those  Northern  and  Western  stetes  which 
employ  literacy  teste  now  or  could  impose 
them  In  the  ruture;  and  that,  as  was  true 
in  Gaston  County,  the  effect  of  these  teste 
Is  to  further  penalize  persons  for  the  inferior 
education  they  received  previously.  For  ex- 


•  Bromage.  Literacy  and  the  Electorate, 
XXrv  Amer.  Pol.  Scl.  Review  946.  061  (1930) ; 
Porter,  A  History  of  Suffrage  in  the  United 
States,  p.  118  (1918).  See.  e.g.,  KateenlMch  v. 
Morgan.  384  U.S.  641  (1966). 

'Letters  to  Congressman  F.  "^lompson 
from  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Delaware, 
CoNcazssiONAi,  RxcoBO,  vol.  119,  pt.  10,  p. 
12736,  and  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
of  Oregon,  Concressionai,  Rrcoao,  vol.  115, 
pt.  10.  p.  12739.  E.g.,  Letter  to  Congressman 
Thompson  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
California.  Concitssional  Rxcobd,  vol.  115, 
pt.  10.  p.  12740. 

•These  stetes  are  Alaska,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut.  Delaware.  Maine,  Massa- 
chusette.  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Wyoming.  Idaho  has  a  good 
character  requirement  which  is  a  "test  or 
device"  within  the  meaning  of  section  4(c) 
of  the  1966  Act. 

•Bureau  or  the  Census.  Current  Popula- 
tion Repents,  Serlee  P-23  No.  26.  Social  and 
Economic  Conditions  of  Negroes  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  (July  1968) .  p.  2. 
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ample.  In  the  South,  8.6^0  of  ttie  white  males 
over  26  have  only  »  fourth  grade  education 
as  opposed  to  30%  for  Negro  males.* 

Thus,  following  the  Supreme  Court's  rea- 
soning, it  would  appear  Inequitable  for  a 
state  to  administer  a  literacy  test  to  such  a 
person  because  he  would  still  be  under  the 
educational  disadvantage  offered  in  a  stete 
which  had  legal  segregation. 

E.  Furthermore,  the  Office  of  Education 
studies  and  Department  of  Justice  law  suits 
have  alleged  that  areas  outside  of  the  South 
have  provided  Inferior  education  to  minority 
groups.  Following  the  general  reasoning  or 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Gaston  County 
case,  I  believe  that  any  literacy  test  given 
to  a  person  who  has  received  an  mrerior  pub- 
lic education  would  be  Just  as  unfair  In  a 
state  not  covered  by  the  1065  Act. 

Unrortunately.  the  statUtlos  appear  to  sup- 
port this  argument.  In  the  Western  states, 
3.5%  or  the  white  males  have  only  a  rourth 
grade  education  as  opposed  to  10.6%  of  the 
Negro  males  over  25  years  of  age:  In  the 
North  Central  states,  3.1 -/c  of  the  white  males 
have  only  a  fourth  grade  education  as  op- 
posed to  14.6%  of  the  Negro  males;  and  In 
the  Northeast.  4.2%  or  the  white  males  have 
only  a  rourth  grade  education  as  opposed  to 
8';  or  the  Negro  males.  Thus,  mrerior  edu- 
cation for  minority  groups  Is  not  limited  to 
any  one  section  of  the  country. 

P  The  proposal  for  a  simple  five-year  ex- 
tension or  the  1065  Voting  Rlghte  Act  leaves 
the  undereducated  ghetto  Negro  as  todays 
rorgotten  man  In  voUng  rlghte  legislation. 

He  would  be  rorgotten  both  In  the  12  states 
outelde  the  South  which  have  literacy  tests 
now  and  In  the  31  other  states  which  have 
the  ability,  at  any  time,  to  impose  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  continue  to  protect 
Negro  voters  In  seven  stetes.  That  considera- 
tion may  have  been  the  Justification  for  the 
1965  Act.  But  It  Is  unrealistic  today. 

I  believe  the  literacy  test  Is  an  unreason- 
able physical  obstruction  to  voting  even  If 
It  Is  administered  In  an  even  handed  manner. 
It  unreallstlcally  denies  the  franchise  to 
those  who  have  no  schooling.  It  unfairly 
denies  the  franchise  to  those  who  have  been 
denied  an  equal  educational  opportunity  be- 
cause of  mrerior  schooling  In  the  North  and 
the  South. 

But  perhaps,  most  Importantly,  It  Is  a 
psychological  obstruction  to  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  minority  citizens.  I  don't  have 
all  the  answers.  But  I  suggest  to  this  Sub- 
Committee  that  It  Is  the  psychological  barrier 
of  the  literacy  test  that  may  be  responsible 
for  much  of  the  low  Negro  voter  registration 
In  some  of  our  major  cities. 

Because  records  on  voter  registration  and 
voting  are  not  kept  on  a  racial  basis  in  the 
North,  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  conclusively 
the  level  of  Negro  voting  participation. 

In  most  Deep  South  Counties  subjected  to 
literacy  test  suspension,  between  50  and  75% 
of  the  Negroes  or  voting  age  are  now  regis- 
tered to  vote.  It  Is  clear  that  this  level  Is 
higher  than  Negro  voter  participation  In  the 
ghettos  or  the  two  largest  cities  outelde  the 
South— New  York  and  Los  Angeles— where 
literacy  tests  are  still  In  use.  Furthermore, 
in  non-literacy  test  Northern  Jurisdictions 
like  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia, 
Negro  registration  and  voting  ratios  are  hlgh- 
ter  than  In  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 

Consider,  ror  example,  the  1968  voter  turn- 
out m  New  York  City.  In  the  core  ghetto 
areas  or  Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  the 
South  Bronx  and  BrownsvlUe-Ocean  Hill,  six 
nearly  all-Negro  Assembly  dlstrlcte  (65th, 
56th,  70th.  72nd,  77th,  and  78th)  cast  an 
average  of  only  18.000  votes  In  1968  despite 
1960  Census  eligible  voter  population  of 
45.000-55,000.  On  average,  less  than  25,000 
voters  were  registered  In  these  dlstrlcte. 


In  addition  since  Congressional  dlstrlcte 
are  roughly  equal  In  population,  voting  sta. 
tistics  from  such  dlstrlcte  may  be  used  to 
compare  New  York  and  California  Negro  voter 
tumoute  with  those  of  other  states. 

In  the  nine  Northern  big  city  states— Mas- 
sachusette.  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio,  Michigan,  niinols,  Missouri 
and  California— there  were  only  ten  con^ 
gresslonal  districts  where  fewer  than  100.000 
votes  were  cast  ror  Congress  In  1968.«  Or  the 
ten,  one  was  in  Calirornia:  and  eight  were  in 
New  York.  Each  or  the  nine  districts — the 
21st  Calirornia;  the  11th.  12,  14th,  18th,  19th, 
20th,  2l8t  and  22nd  New  York— conslste 
largely  or  partly  of  Negro  ghetto  areas. 

These  statUtlcs  illustrate  a  prima  fade 
relationship  between  Northern  literacy  tests 
and  low  participation   by   Negroes. 

G.  We  clearly  believe  this  amendment  to 
suspend  literacy  teste  and  the  other  amend- 
mente we  propose  are  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Congress  under  ite  ability  to  im- 
plement the  14th  and  15th  Amendmente,  in 
view  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
opinions  In  United  States  v.  Guest.-  Katz- 
enbach  v.  Morgan,*  South  Carolina  v.  Katz- 
enbach.*  and  Gaston  County  v.  United 
States.'" 

H.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Committee 
not  to  permit  the  Negro  citizens  outside  of 
the  South  to  be  forgotten.  I  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  grant  them  the  encouragement  to 
vote  and  the  protections  for  voting  that  are 
now  granted  to  Negro  citizens  In  the  South. 
This  encouragement  has  proved  so  success- 
ful that  there  have  been  800,000  Negro  vot- 
ers registered  since  the  passage  of  the  1965 
Act. 

Second:  No  person  should  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  or  Vice  President 
If  he  has  resided  In  a  state  or  county  stoce 
September  1  of  the  election  year.  Persons 
moving  after  September  1  who  cannot  satisfy 
the  residency  requirement  of  the  new  state 
or  county  should  be  permitted  to  vote  In  the 
Presidential  election,  to  person  or  by  ab- 
sentee ballot,  in  the  rormer  state  or  county. 
This  proposal  would  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  seek  Judicial  reller  against 
any  abridgment  or  these  residency  rlghte. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  suggestion   is 
as  roUows: 

Our  society  U  mobile  and  transient.  Our 
citizens  move  freely  within  states  and  from 
one  state  to  another.  Accordtog  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  in  reference  to  the  1968 
Presidential  election,  more  than  5.5  million 
persons  were  unable  to  vote  because  they 
could  not  meet  local  residency  requiremente. 
A  residency  requirement  may  be  reason- 
able for  local  elections  to  Insure  that  the 
new  resident  has  sufficient  time  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  local  Issues.  But  such  re- 
quirements have  no  relevance  to  Presidential 
elections  because  the  Issues  tend  to  be  na- 
tionwide In  scope  and  receive  nationwide 
dissemination  by  the  communications  media. 
The  President  is  the  representative  of  all 
the  people  and  all  the  people  should  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  vote  for  him. 

Third:  The  Attorney  General  is  to  be  em- 
powered to  send  rederal  examiners  and  elec- 
tion observers  Into  any  county  In  the  nation 
If  he  determmes  that  their  presence  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  rlghte  of  citizens  to  vote. 
The  reasoning  behind  this  suggestion  is 
as  follows: 

Our  proposal  would  grant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  right  to  send  voting 
examiners  and  observers  to  any  county  in 
the  nation  where  such  action  is  warranted 
because  of  reported  violations  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment.  Our  use  of  voting  ob- 


'  Bureau  or  the  Census,  Current  Popula- 
tion Reporte.  Series  P-20.  No.  182  (1960), 
Educational  Attainment:  March  t968.  table  8. 


•  Congressional  Directory  for  the  01st  Con- 
gress, pp.  350-366. 
•383U.S.  745  (1966). 
•384U.S.  641  (1966). 
•383  U.S.  301  (1066). 
'»  37  Law  Week  4478  (1069) . 


servers  In  the  South  has  provided  informa- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
has  enabled  us  frequently  to  ward  off 
infractions  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
Similarly,  in  some  counties,  use  of  federal 
examiners  to  Ust  persons  as  eligible  to  vote 
has  been  necessary  because  local  officials 
have  refused  to  register  them. 

Under  the  1965  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
is  required  to  go  to  court  to  request  voting 
examiners  and  observers  In  non-Southern 
states.  Under  our  bill,  he  has  the  authority 
to  send  the  observers  and  examiners  any 
place  without  first  applying  to  a  court. 

Fourth:  The  courts,  on  application  of 
the  Attorney  General,  would  be  permitted  to 
temporarily  enjoin  discriminatory  voting 
laws  and  to  freeze  any  new  voting  laws 
passed  by  the  state  or  county  against  whom 
the  lawsuit  is  filed. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  suggestion  is 
as  follows: 

Because  of  the  nature  of  elections  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  at  a  much  later  date 
to  correct  the  result  of  any  illegal  inequities, 
I  believe  that  the  Attorney  General  should 
have  the  discretion.  In  cases  which  appear  to 
have  serious  consequences,  to  ask  the  court 
to  temporarily  freeze  the  situation  in  a 
particular  county. 

This  was  basically  the  philosophy  adopted 
by  the  1965  Voting  Rlghte  Act  which  pro- 
vided that  no  election  laws  passed  by  states 
covered  by  the  Act  could  be  changed  with- 
out approval  of  either  the  courte  or  the  At- 
torney General.  In  contrast  to  the  1965  Act. 
our  proposal  leaves  the  decision  to  the 
court,  where  it  belongs;  and  properly  places 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  government  and 
not  the  states. 

The  pre-clearance  requiremente  or  Section 
5  or  the  1965  Act  have  been  difficult  to  ad- 
minister effectively.  To  date  there  have  been 
some  345  submissions  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  We  have  sixty  days  to  determine  If  a 
law  has  a  discriminatory  purpose  or  effect. 
Unless  we  are  extremely  ramlliar  with  the 
political  structure  of  a  given  Jurisdiction  or 
are  capable  of  detailing  tovestlgators  to 
make  appropriate  Inquiry  or  receive  com- 
plainte  from  local  sources — it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  know  If  changes  in  the  rules  of  a 
state  election  board,  relocation  or  a  polling 
place,  consoUdatlon  of  an  election  district, 
or  some  technical  change  in  the  election  laws 
has  such  a  discriminatory  purpose  or  effect. 
Despite  the  terms  of  the  1066  Act,  when 
local  officials  have  passed  discriminatory 
laws  they  have  usually  not  been  submitted 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  approval.  Rather, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  had  to  seek 
federal  court  assistance  to  void  them.  Since 
1065  only  ten  laws  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment rca:  approval  have  been  disapproved, 
six  of  them  this  year. 

Areas  which  passed  discriminatory  voting 
laws  are  likely  to  quickly  pass  substitutes. 
Our  new  proposal  would  eliminate  this  prac- 
tice by  giving  the  courte  the  authority  to 
issue  blanket  orders  against  voUng  law 
changes. 

The  penalty  for  this  violation  of  the  court 
order  would  be  contempt. 

Under  the  present  laws  outside  of  the 
seven  covered  states,  the  Attorney  General 
Is  limited  in  voting  rlghte  cases  to  a  claim 
of  Constitutional  violation.  Under  our  pro- 
posal, he  could  Institute  a  lawsuit  any  place 
in  the  country  based  on  the  broader  statu- 
tory protection  of  a  discriminatory  "purpose 
or  effect"  of  a  particular  votmg  law  or  set  of 
voUng  laws. 

This  would  make  it  clear  to  the  courts 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  m- 
tent  of  the  local  or  state  officials  was  racially 
motivated. 

For  all  of  these  additional  safeguards,  we 
bave  only  modified  one  section  of  the  Act. 
States  and  counties  would  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  automatically  submit  all  changes 
In  their  voUng  laws. 
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with  th«  entire  nation  coveted.  It  would 
be  impoeilble  tot  the  ClrU  Blghte  Dlvl«lon  of 
the  Dep»rtment  of  Justice  to  screen  eTetr 
ToUng  change  In  erery  county  In  the  n»ttoii. 
Furthermote.  the  evidence  indlcatee  that 
even  in  the  seven  covered  states  offlcials  who 
wish  to  peas  discriminatory  laws  do  not 
submit  them  In  advance  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  They  put  them  into  effect  and 
require  the  JusUce  Department  to  dUcover 
them  and  bring  suit. 

To  Justify  this  single  modlflcaUon  of  sec- 
tion 5  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  the 
incidence  of  reported  racial  discrimination  In 
voting  has  subctantlally  decreased. 

Pof  example,  since  August  1965.  we  have 
received  a  total  of  312  complaints  of  voter 
discrlmlnaUon— 231  from  the  covered  sutes 
and  81  from  the  non-covered  sUtes. 

In  fiscal  1966.  there  were  157  compUlaU; 
in  fiscal  1967.  there  were  93  complalnU.  In 
fiscal  1968.  there  were  45  complalnU  and 
throu^  AprU  of  fiscal  1969,  there  were  18 
compUlnts. 

This  sharp  decrease  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  the  dangers  to  voting  rights,  which  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1966  Act, 
appear  to  have  substauUally  decreased  In 
the  seven  covered  states— decreased  to  the 
point  where  we  no  longer  think  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  these  sUte^  to  automatically  present 
their  voung  law  changes  to  the  Department 
after  August  1970. 

Fifth:  A  Presidential  advisory  commission 
would  be  established  to  study  the  effeott 
which  Uteracy  tests  have  upon  minority 
groups,  to  study  the  problem  of  election 
frauds,  and  to  report  to  Congress  Its  findings 
and  recommendaUons  for  any  new  legisla- 
tion protecting  the  right  to  vote. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  suggesUon  Is  as 
follows : 

In  order  to  determine  whether  additional 
legUlaUon  wlU  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
a  Presidential  advisory  commission  would 
study  the  effecU  which  Uteracy  and  similar 
requirements  for  voting  have  upon  minor- 
liles  and  upon  low-Income  persona. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  would  be  di- 
rected to  conduct  special  surveys  regarding 
voting  and  voter  registration  and  to  make 
the  data  available  to  the  commission.  The 
commission  would  also  study  election  Trauds. 
It  would  be  required  to  submit  to  Congress, 
not  later  than  January  15.  1973,  a  report 
containing  the  results  of  lU  study  and  rec- 
ommendations for  any  new  federal  voting 
laws. 

Otir  recommendation  to  study  voting  fraud 
stems  from  our  strong  Interest  in  Insuring 
that  each  citizen's  vote  will  count  equally 
with  the  vote  of  hU  fellow  citizen.  For  too 
long,  we  have  failed  to  take  as  aggressive 
acUon  as  we  might  In  view  of  frequent  evi- 
dence of  false  registration.  Illegal  vote  pur- 
chasing and  the  mlareporting  of  balloU  cast. 
My  previous  testimony  concerned  encour- 
agement of  protectloi^  for  and  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  prior  to  entering  a  voting 
booth.  This  fraud  study,  a  logical  extension, 
may  help  to  guarantee  the  sanctity  of  the 
ballot  once  It  Is  cast.  Certainly.  IX  we  have 
a  federal  Interest  In  encouraging  persons  to 
vote,  we  have  a  federal  Interest  in  insuring 
that  their  ballot  be  correctly  processed. 
«.  OPPOSmON  TO  s-Txas  xxtxksiojc 
Finally,  there  has  been  a  suggestion  that 
OMi  proposal  is  merely  a  delaying  tactic  to 
tie  up  any  attempt  to  extend  the  1965  Voting 
RighU  Act.  I  must  disagree  with  this  assess- 
ment. 

First:  As  I  said  In  my  previous  testimony, 
the  CsJtofi  County  case  extends  the  literacy 
test  ban  for  the  foreseeable  future  In  those 
states  which  previously  maintained  segre- 
gated and  Inferior  school  systems.  Second: 
It  would  appear  that  any  propoeed  amend- 
ment to  this  bill — no  matter  how  well  moti- 
vated and  how  comprehensive — would  be 
open  to  cilUclsm  as  a  delaying  tactic.  Under 


these  clrcumsUnces.  It  Is  dlfflcult  for  me  to 
see  how  I  can  extend  the  coverage  to  those 
citizens  who  need  It  In  any  way.  Third:  We 
do  not  want  to  see  the  Act  lapse  In  August 
1970.  We  favor  Its  extensions  both  In  time 
and  In  Its  geographical  coverage.  I  believe 
there  should  be  sufficient  time  for  the  neces- 
sary hearings  and  debate  on  our  proposal 
prior  to  the  termination  of  parts  of  the  1965 
Act  in  August  of  1970.  I  beUeve  that  it  U 
worth  the  extra  effort  to  extend  the  Act  to 
the  entire  nation.  I  would  hope  that  this 
Committee  would  support  S.  2507.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dlrksen. 

We  will  cooperate  with  this  Committee  and 
with  the  Congress  to  assure  a  strong  and 
timelv  bill. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Bi4r.  fiackney.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  Intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  James  B.  Utt,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  California,  and  trans- 
mitted the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  2523.  An  act  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  and 
improve  the  program  of  assistance  under  that 
act  for  community  mental  health  centers 
and  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics 
and  narcotic  addicts,  to  establish  programs 
for  mental  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2800.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Aot  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula  grants 
to  schools  of  pubUc  health,  project  granu 
for  graduate  training  In  public  health  and 
tralneeshlps  for  professional  public  health 
personnel: 

H.R.  11661.  An  act  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children  not 
now  being  reached:  and 

H.R.  14733.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  programs  of 
assistance  for  health  services  for  domestic 
migrant  agrlculttural  workers  and  for  other 
purposes. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS  OP    1969 

The  PRESroiNG  OFHCER.  Under 
the  order  of  December  18. 1989,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  bill  which 
now  becomes  the  pending  business.  It  will 
be  sUted  by  UUe. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clekx.  A 
bill  (HJR.  4249)  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the 
discriminatory  use  of  testa  and  other  de- 
vices. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  pending  business  is  H.R.  4249. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  some  remarks  on  that  subject.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  on  an- 
other matter. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object.  Is  the 
subject  on  which  the  able  minority 
leader  is  about  to  speak  one  which  is 
germane  to  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  la.  It  refers  to  the  dis- 
advantaged minority  groups. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  does  not  answer  the  question. 
Is  it  germane  to  the  pending  business? 

The  able  minority  leader  must  know 
the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  to  enforce  the 
Pastore  rule. 

Does  the  able  minority  leader  feel  that 
the  subject  on  which  he  is  about  to  speak 
is  germane  to  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  request 
and  address  myself  to  the  subject  later. 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  mind  being 
the  victim  of  my  own  rule  now  and  then. 
It  serves  to  make  the  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  at  this  time 
amendment  No.  519  offered  by  me 
with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bukdick), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNC ) .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kexnedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land <Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyddjcs),  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clavise, 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

■That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970'. 

'•Sec.  2.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79 
SUt.  437;  42  US  C.  1973  et  seq.)  U  amended 
by  Inserting  therein.  Immediately  after  the 
first  section  thereof,  the  following  Utle  cap- 
tion:   

•*  "nTLE  I— VOnNQ  RIGHTS 
"Sec.  3.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966  (79  SUt.  438;  42  UJ3.C.  1973b)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'five  years' 
wherever  they  appear  In  the  first  and  third 
paragraphs  thereof,  and  Inserting  tn  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  'ten  years'. 


"Sbc  4  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79 
SUt.  437;  42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.)  Is  ammirtorl 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title : 

••  TITLE  n— SUPPLEMENTAL  PROVISIONS 
••  'application  or  psohibition  to  oTKxa 

states 
"  Sec.  201.  (a)  Prior  to  August  6,  1976.  no 
citizen  shall  be  denied,  because  of  his  failure 
to  comply  with  any  test  or  device,  the  right 
to  vote  m  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  elec- 
tion conducted  In  any  SUte  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  as  to  which  the  provisions 
of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  are  not  In  effect  by 
reason  of  determinaUons  made  under  section 
4(b)  of  this  Act. 

•••(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'•test  or  device"  means  any  requirement  that 
a  person  as  a  prerequisite  for  voUng  or 
registration  for  voUng  (1)  demonstrate  the 
ablUty  to  read,  write,  understand,  or  Inter- 
pret any  matter,  (2)  demonstrate  any  educa- 
Uonal  achievement  or  hU  knowledge  of  any 
particular  subject.  (3)  possess  good  moral 
character,  or  (4)  prove  his  qualifications  by 
the  voucher  of  registered  voters  or  members 
of  any  other  class. 

•'  •bxsidenck  BEqoiaxMMfTS  Foa  votinc 
"  'Sec.  202.  (a)  No  cltieen  of  the  United 
SUtes  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In 
any  SUte  or  poUUcal  subdivision  In  any 
election  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  shall  be  denied  the  rlg^t 
to  vote  in  any  such  election  for  failure  to 
comply  with  a  residence  or  registration  re- 
quirement U  he  has  resided  in  that  State  or 
political  subdivision  since  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tember next  preceding  the  elecUon  and  has 
compiled  with  the  requirements  of  reglstra- 
Uon  to  the  extent  that  they  provide  for 
registration  after  that  date. 

••  '(b)  If  such  dtlzen  has  Ijegun  residence 
In  a  SUte  or  poUUcal  subdivision  after  the 
1st  day  of  September  next  preceding  an  elec- 
tion for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  does  not  satisfy  the  resi- 
dence requlremenU  of  that  State  or  political 
subdivision,  he  shall  be  alowed  to  voU  In 
such  elecUon  ( 1 )  in  person  in  the  SUte  or  po- 
litical subdivision  In  which  he  resided  on  the 
Ust  day  of  August  of  that  year  if  he  had  sat- 
isfied, as  of  the  date  of  his  change  of  resi- 
dence, the  requlremenU  to  vote  In  that  SUte 
or  pollUcal  subdivision;  or  (2)  by  absentee 
ballot  In  the  SUte  or  pollUcal  subdivision  In 
which  he  resided  on  the  last  day  of  August 
of  that  year  If  he  saUsfies,  but  for  his  non- 
resident sUtus  and  the  reason  for  his  ab- 
sence, the  requlremenU  for  absentee  voting 
in  that  SUU  or  political  subdivision. 

••  '(c)  No  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot In  any  StaU  or  political  subdivision  In 
any  elecUon  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  voU  tn  such  election  because  of  any  re- 
quirement ol  registration  that  doee  not  In- 
clude a  provision  for  absentee  registration, 
"•(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"SUte"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 

M 

"  'JUDICIAI.   KKUXr 

'•  'Sec.  203.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  SUte  or  political 
subdivision  (a)  has  enacted  or  Is  seeking  to 
administer  any  test  or  device  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  voting  In  vlolaUon  of  the  prohlbltton 
contained  In  secUon  201,  or  (b)  undertakes 
to  deny  the  right  to  vote  in  any  elecUon  In 
Tlolatlcm  of  secUon  202,  he  may  InsUtute  for 
the  United  SUtes,  or  In  the  name  of  the 
United  SUtes,  an  action  In  a  district  oourt 
of  the  United  SUtes,  In  accordance  with 
secUons  1391  through  1393  at  UUe  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  for  a  restraining  order,  a  prelim- 
inary or  permanent  InjuncUon,  or  suoh  othM* 
order  as  he  deems  appropriate.  An  action 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  heard  and  de- 
termined by  a  oourt  of  three  judges  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  at  aecUon  3382 


of  tlUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code  and  any 
appeal  shall  be  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
"*pei»ai.tt 
"  'Sec.  304.  Whoever  shall  deprive  or  at- 
tempt to  deprive  any  person  of  any  right 
secured  by  secUon  201  or  302  of  this  title 
Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"  '6KPABABIX.irT 

'•  'Stc.  305.  If  any  provision  of  this  Utle  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  Is  Judicially  de- 
termined to  be  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  by  such  determination.'. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  'An  Act  to 
extend  the  VoUng  RlghU  Act  of  1965  with 
respect  to  the  discriminatory  tise  of  teste, 
and  for  other  purposes."  " 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  joint 
views  of  10  members  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  have  been  prepared 
and  are  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
views  of  10  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joint  Vnrw  or  10  Members  of  the  Jxtdiciary 
CoMMrrTEE  Relating  to  Extension  of  the 
VoTiNO  Rights  Act  or  1965 
The  undersigned  ten  members  of  the  com- 
mittee submit  the  following  views  In  sup- 
port of  an  amendment.  Amdt.  No.  619,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to  H.R.  4249. 
The  amendment  would  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  196B  in  Ite  present  form  for 
five  years.  It  would  also  add  a  separate  ti- 
tle Incorporating  the  two  new  features  of 
HJl.  4249:  suspension  of  literacy  teste 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  country; 
and  limitations  on  residence  requlremenU  In 
presidential  elections. 

nnaoDucTioN 
An  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  4249  and  cosponsored  by 
each  of  the  undersigned  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate,  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  placed  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rlghte. 
No  vote  was  had  on  this  amendment,  and 
therefore,  no  formal  recommendation  of  the 
amendment  was  reported  by  the  committee. 
Accordingly,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  agreed 
to  December  16,  1969.  the  committee  reported 
H.R.  4249,  as  referred,  irithout  recommenda- 
tion. (As  used  hereinafter,  unless  otherwise 
noted,  "HJl.  4249"  refers  to  the  blU  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  reported 
by  this  committee.) 

However,  In  the  hope  and  expecUtton  that 
a  Joint  sUtement  of  the  views  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee  will  be  helpful,  the  under- 
signed submit  this  sUtement  to  express  our 
recognition  of  the  need  for  continuation  of 
the  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1965  in  a  form 
which  ensures  that  lU  safeguards  remain  In- 
Uct  and  unemasculated. 

These  Joint  views  Include  an  analysis  of 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  we  have 
propoeed  and  a  statement  of  the  fact  which 
warrant  Ite  substitution  for  H.R.  4249,  as  re- 
ported by  the  oommlttee. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  proposal  Is  to 
continue  In  full  force  and  effect  all  the 
provisions  of  the  VoUng  Rlghte  Act  of  1965 
for  an  additional  five  years.  We  have  also 
propoeed  new  provisions  similar  to  those  In 
HJl.  4249,  which  wlU  further  enlarge  pro- 
tection of  the  franchise. 

However,  it  U  essential  to  avoid  any  ques- 
tion abopt  the  principal  purpose  now  be- 
fore  us:    the   extension   for   an   additional 


five  years  of  the  provisions  of  the  1966  Act 
which  have  proven  so  effective.  Absolutely 
nothing  must  be  allowed  to  confuse  that 
point — or  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  attempts 
to  reUtigate  the  critical  provisions  of  the  1965 
Act  which  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court 
has  already  passed  upon  and  approved. 

If  either  the  extension  of  the  Uteracy  test 
suspension  nationwide  or  restrictions  on  resi- 
dence requlremenU  are  woven  Into  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  Act  as  is  the  case  with 
H.R.  4249.  the  courts  would  be  faced  with  a 
completely  new  statute.  This  would  risk 
litigation  which  might  tie  up  the  critical 
provisions  of  the  present  Act  and,  until  re- 
viewed by  the  Supreme  Court,  conceivably 
permit  the  relntroductlon  of  Uteracy  tests  In 
those  areas  where  they  are  presently  sus- 
pended. We  separate  the  provisions  In  order 
to  ensure  against  this  risk  In  every  possible 
way. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  simply  extends 
the  1965  Act,  intact,  for  an  additional  five 
years,  and  then  adds  In  a  separate  Utle  the 
literacy  test  suspension  In  the  remainder  of 
the  Nation  as  weU  as  the  restrictions  on  resi- 
dence requlremente  for  presidential  elec- 
tions. In  this  way,  we  accompUsh  uniform 
suspension  of  literacy  teste  nationwide,  but 
do  so  In  a  manner  which  assures  that  no 
court  test  of  the  extension  of  the  ban  beyond 
the  states  and  counties  covered  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  1965  Act  could  Invalidate  or 
even  temporarily  stay  the  effectiveness  of 
the  1965  suspension.  Enactment  of  a  nation- 
wide ban  on  the  literacy  teste  and  devices  in 
place  of  the  present  section  4(a)  of  the  Act 
runs  this  risk. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  a  com- 
prehensive measure  designed  to  eradicate, 
at  long  last,  widespread  dlsenfranchlsement 
on  the  basis  of  race  In  direct  violation  of  the 
15th  Amendment.  The  Act  has  proved  his- 
torically effective  In  maklne  the  command  of 
the  15th  Amendment  a  reality.  But  the  task 
remains  unfinished.  It  will  not  be  completed, 
and  hard  won  progress  will  be  undone  If  es- 
sential safeguards  of  the  Act  are  lost  In  Au- 
gust 1970.  as  would  be  the  case  under  H.R. 
4349.  To  chantfe  the  terms  of  its  successful 
operation— either  by  falling  to  extend  It  or 
by  weakening  It  In  any  way— would  be  a 
serious  blow  In  the  continuing  efforts  to  Im- 
plement the  promise  of  onr  Constitution. 

COMMITTEK  ACTION 

On  January  31,  1969,  Senators  Mathias, 
Pong  and  Scott  introduced  S.  818  which 
called  for  a  simple  five-year  extension  of  the 
present  Voting  Rights  Act.  On  April  29,  1969, 
Senator  Hart  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  33 
other  Senators  Introduced  an  omnibus  civil 
righte  blU,  S.  2029.  Title  IV  of  which  also 
provided  for  a  five-year  extension  of  the 
present  Act.  On  June  19,  1969,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  38  Senators  introduced  a  bUl,  S. 
2456,  identical  to  S.  818.  On  June  30.  1969, 
the  late  Senator  Dlrksen  offered  S.  2507, 
whose  provisions  are  Identical  to  HJl.  4249. 
discussed  below.  AU  four  measures  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Righte  held 
joint  hearings  on  them  on  July  9,  10,  11  and 
30,  1969  ("Amendmente  to  the  Voting  Righte 
Act  of  1965."  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rlghte,  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  9l8t  Cong.,  First 
Sess.). 

On  Wedneeday,  July  9,  1969,  testimony  and 
sUtemente  were  received  from  Senators  Scott 
and  Bfothias  and  fron  Commissioner  Free- 
man of  the  ClvU  Rlghte  Commission.  AU 
testified  to  the  need  for  contlnuaUon  of  the 
1965  Act  as  enacted.  On  JiUy  10.  1969.  Sen- 
tUor  Schwelker  submitted  a  sUtement  urg- 
ing extension  of  the  Act,  and  Mr.  Clarence 
MitcheU  and  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Rauh  appeared 
on  behaU  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
ClvU  Rights.  rei>resentlng  over  136  ocganlza- 
Uons  interested  In  civU  rights.  ConmUsaloner 
Freeman,  Mr.  MltcheU  and  Mr.  Rauh  pre- 
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sented  at  length  facts  demonstrating  the 
need  for  retention  of  the  Act.  Tbey  mucix 
also  testified  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
provisions  of  S.  3507 — provisions  Identical  to 
those  In  H.R.  4349  a«  reported  by  thU  com- 
mittee— would  weaken  the  federal  govern- 
ment's ability  to  ensure  In  the  covered  areas 
that  all  persons  are  able  to  register  and  vote 
and  have  their  votes  counted  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race. 

Further  testimony  was  given  by  Mr.  War- 
ren Richardson.  General  Counsel  to  the 
Liberty  Lobby. 

On  July  11.  1969.  the  subcommittee  beard 
testimony  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Spelser  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
also  In  favor  of  extending  the  provisions  of 
the  1965  Act  as  enacted.  The  last  witness. 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  accom- 
panied by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Jerrls 
Leonard,  testified  on  July  U  and  July  30. 
1969.  In  support  of  S.  3507. 

On  December  11.  1969.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  4349.*  The  bill  was  re- 
ceived In  the  Senate  on  December  13.  1969. 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  December 
16.  1969.  with  Instructions  under  the  follow- 
ing order: 

"Mk  Mansfieij].  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4349  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  Instructions  to  report  back  not  later 
than  March  1.  1970.  and  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  on  March  1.  1970.  or 
the  first  legislative  day  thereafter.  H.R.  4349 
be  made  the  pending  business."  (CoNoaKs- 
siONAX.  Rxcoao.  vol.  115.  pt   39.  p.  39335.) 

The  Subcommittee  on\  Constitutional 
Rights  then  held  further  hearings  on  H.R. 
4249  on  February  18.  19.  34.  35  and  36.  1970. 
Senaibr  Tydlngs  and  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell 
both  testified  in  favor  of  extending  the  1965 
Act  on  February  18  On  February  19.  Senator 
Goldwater  testified  in  favor  of  abolishing 
residence  requirements  In  presidential  elec- 
tions and  submitted  an  analysis  of  its  c<m>- 
scitutlonallty.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Anderson  of 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion and  Reverend  John  M.  Wells  of  the  Joint 
Washington  Offlce  for  Social  Concern  of  the 
American  Humanist  Association.  American 
Ethical  Union,  and  Unitarian  Unlversallst 
Association  also  testified. 

On  February  34  Professor  Archibald  Cox 
of  Harvard  LaW  School  and  Mr.  Howard  A. 
Olicksteln.  Staff  Director  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  testified  In  favor  of  exten- 
sion of  the  Act.  Professor  Cox  also  testified 
as  to  the  consltutionallty  of  restrictions  on 
residence  requirements  in  presidential  elec- 
tions and  of  nationwide  suspension  of 
literacy  tests.  Governor  Lester  G.  Maddox  of 
Georgia  and  Attorney  General  A  F.  Summer 
of  Mississippi  testified  in  opposition  to  con- 
tinuing the  Act. 

On  February  35.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Anderson 
testified  further.  Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jordan.  Jr.. 
Director.  Voter  Education  Project.  Southern 
Regional  Council.  Inc  and  Dr  Aaron  Henry. 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concern^  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  described  In  vlTid 
detail  the  efforts  of  Negroes  to  register  under 
the  Voting  RlghU  Act  and  the  tactics  em- 
ployed to  thwart  them.  Sheldon  H.  Elsen.  Esq.. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  legis- 
lation of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  John  D.  Feerlck^  Esq  . 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Elec- 
tion Laws.  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  alao  testified. 


*It  alao  should  be  noted  that  on  May  14 
and  15.  June  19  and  36.  and  July  1.  1909.  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held  ex- 
tensive hearing  on  continuation  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  and  on  related  proposals. 
("Voting  Rights  Act  Extension."  hearings  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  6.  Hotise  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong..  First  Bess., 
serial  No.  3.)  (Hereinafter  cited  "House 
Hearings.") 


Finally,  on  February  36.  1970.  Mr.  David 
Norman,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  the  Civil  RlgbU  Division.  Department  of 
Justice,  testified.  Mr.  Norman  testified  in 
favor  of  extending  the  suspension  of  literacy 
tests  nationwide  and  removing  residence  re- 
strictions on  voting  in  presidential  elections. 
He  also  discussed  the  effectiveness  of  section 
6  of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1965. 

On  February  26.  the  subcommittee  failed 
to  report  any  bill  for  lack  of  a  quorum.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  noted  above, 
failed  to  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  undersigned  and.  therefore,  has  reported 
H  R  4249  without  recommendation. 

HISTORICAL    KEVIXW 

The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 

The  m.iln  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  were  carefully  designed  to  pre- 
vent certain  states  of  political  subdivisions 
from  continuing  their  well-documented  prac- 
tlees  of  systematically  denying  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  basis  of  race.  (The  full  text  of 
the  1965  Voting  RlghU  Act  la  annexed  as 
Appendix  A.)  If  a  state  or  subdivision  is 
determined  to  be  subject  to  the  automatic 
or  "trigger"  provisions  of  sections  4,  5  and  6 
of  the  Act.  four  basic  consequences  follow: 

First.  It  may  not  use  any  test  or  device 
to  limit  voUng  eligibility. 

Second,  the  Attorney  General  may,  under 
specified  circumstances,  send  In  federal  ex- 
aminers to  list  eligible  but  non-registered 
vot.-rs.  who  are  then  fully  qualified  to  vote. 

Third,  the  Attorney  General  may  send 
federal  ot^r\-ers  to  any  county  designated 
for  examifiers  to  observe  the  polling  places 
and  the  counting  of  the  votes. 

Fourth,  the  Act  prohlbiu  the  sUte  or 
political  subdivision  from  applying  new  vot- 
ing qualification  or  procedure  without  ob- 
Ulnlng  either  the  acquiescence  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  a  declaratory  Judgment 
from  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  the  new  prac- 
tice does  not  have  a  discriminatory  purpose 
and  will  not  have  a  discriminatory  effect.  The 
burdei/  of  proving  the  nondiscriminatory 
purpose  and  effect  is  on  the  governmenui 
body  seeking  exemption. 

The  Act  contains  an  escape  clause  By  sec- 
tion 4(a)  a  state  or  political  subdivision  can 
obtain  a  declaratory  Judgment  removing  It- 
self from  coverage  by  showing  that  for  the 
preceding  five  years  It  has  not  used  a  literacy 
test  or  other  device  to  deny  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race. 

The  Civil  RlghU  Commission  has  described 
the  operation  and  effect  of  these  provisions 
which  apply  automatically  to  these  states 
as  follows: 

"VOTES  aaQLiacMENTS  oirrLAwcs  sr  thx  sct 

"No  SUte  or  political  subdivision  (counties, 
municipalities  and  parishes)  covered  by  the 
Voting  RlghU  Act  may  require  the  use  of  any 
test  or  device  as  a  prerequisite  for  registra- 
tion or  voting. 

"TesU  or  devices  Included  In  this  Act  are 
those  which  require: 

"1.  A  demonstration  of  the  ability  to  read. 
write,  understand  or  interpret  any  given  ma- 
terial. 

"3.  A  demonstration  of  any  educational 
achievement  or  knowledge  of  any  particular 
subject. 

"3.  Proof  of  good  moral  character. 

"4.  Proof  of  qualifications  through  a  pro- 
cedure In  which  another  person  (such  as  an 
individual  already  regUtered)  must  vouch 
lor  the  prospective  voter. 

"The  VoUng  RlgbU  Act  of  1965  sUtes  that 
no  penon  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  rot* 
in  any  Federal.  Sta,te  or  local  election  (In- 
cluding prlmarlea)  for  faUure  to  pass  a  t«i* 
If  he  lives  In  a  State  or  pdlUcal  subdlvUloo 
wbloh: 

"1.  MalntaUMd  a  test  or  device  as  a  pra- 


requlsiU  to  registration  or  voting  as  of  No- 
vember 1.  1964 — and 

"3.  Had  a  total  voting  age  population  of 
which  less  than  50  percent  were  registered 
or  actually  voted  In  the  1964  Presidential 
election. 

"If  the  above  two  factors  are  present,  the 
States  or  political  subdivision  is  automatical- 
ly covered  by  the  1965  Act.  If  an  entire  State 
meeu  these  qualifications,  all  of  lU  counties 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  If  only 
one  county  In  a  Statp  meets  them,  the  sin- 
gle county  Is  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 

"States  covered  by  the  Act  Include  Ala- 
bama. Alaska.  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi. South  Carolina.  Virginia,  and  approxi- 
mately 36  counties  In  North  Carolina. 

"Ceisation  of  Coverage.  A  State  or  political 
subdivision  may  be  removed  from  coverage 
by  filing  a  suit  In  a  three-Judge  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  State 
or  political  subdivision  mtist  convince  the 
court  that  no  test  or  device  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or  color 
during  the  five  years  preceding  the  filing  of 
the  suit. 

"However.  If  there  has  been  a  previous 
court  Judgment  against  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  determining  that  teeu  or  devices 
have  been  used  to  deny  the  right  to  vote, 
the  State  or  polltloal  subdivision  must  wait 
five  years  before  It  can  obtain  an  order  from 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia removing  it  from  the  coverage  of  the  Act. 

"A  Judgment  may  be  obtained  more  quickly 
If  the  Attorney  General  advises  the  court 
that  he  believes  that  the  tesu  have  not  been 
used  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color  during  the  five  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  action.  He  may  alao  ask  the 
court  to  reconsider  lu  decision  any  time 
within  five  years  after  Judgment. 

"Changes  in  Voting  Laws.  When  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  covered  by  the  Act 
seeks  to  change  lu  voting  qualifications  or 
procedures  from  those  In  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1964.  It  must  either  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  or  Ini- 
tiate a  Federal  Court  suit.  If  the  Attorney 
General  objecu  to  these  changes,  or  If  they 
have  not  been  submitted  to  blm  for  his  ap- 
proval, the  new  laws  may  not  be  enforced 
until  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  rules  that  the  changes  yvlll  not 
have  the  purpose  or  the  effect  of  denjring 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  the  race  or  color 
of  any  person. 

"Federal  examiners 

"Once  It  Is  determined  that  a  political 
subdivision  Is  covered  by  the  Act.  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  may  direct  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  appoint  Federal  ex- 
aminers to  list  voters  If: 

"1.  He  has  received  twenty  meritorious 
written  complalnu  alleging  voter  discrimi- 
nation, or 

"3.  -^e  believes  that  the  appointment  of 
examiners  Is  necessary  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

"The  times,  places  and  procedures  for  list- 
ing will  be  established  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

"AUthorit]/  of  the  Examiners.  The  Federal 
examiners  will  list  (that  Is.  declare  eligible 
and  entitled  to  vote)  those  who  satisfy  SUte 
qualifications  that  have  not  been  suspended 
by  the  Voting  RlghU  Act.  Examples  of  valid 
qualifications  would  be  those  of  age  and 
residence. 

"The  examiners  will  prepare  a  list  of  quail- 
fled  voters  and  send  the  list  each  month 
to  State  authorities  who  must  register  them — 
that  Is.  place  their  names  In  the  official  vot- 
ing records.  This  list  must  be  available  for 
public  Inspection.  Bach  person  on  the  ex- 
aminer's list  will  be  issued  a  certificate  by 
the  examiners  as  evidence  of  eligibility  to 
vote  in  any  Federal.  State  or  local  election. 

"No  person  listed  by  the  examiner  will  be 
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entitled  to  vote  In  any  decUon  unless  his 
name  has  been  sent  to  local  election  officials 
at  least  45  days  before  titat  election  thereby 
allowing  the  State  election  machinery  to  run 
without  complication. 

"Enforcement  of  Action  by  Federal  Ex- 
aminers At  the  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  ClvU  Service  Commission  may  ap- 
point poll  watchers  In  counties  where  Fed- 
eral Examiners  are  already  serving  to  ob- 
serve whether  aU  eligible  persons  are  al- 
lowed to  vote  and  whether  all  ballots  are 
accurately  tabulated. 

"If  anyone  who  Is  properly  listed  or  regis- 
tered U  not  permitted  to  vote  In  any  poli- 
tical subdivision  where  examiners  are  serv- 
ing, a  complaint  may  be  made  to  the  exam- 
iners of  this  denial  within  48  hours  after 
the  polls  close.  If  the  examiner  beUeves  that 
the  complaint  has  merit,  he  must  Inform  the 
Attorney  General  Immediately.  The  Attorney 
General  may  seek  a  district  court  order  that 
provides  for  the  casting  of  the  ballot  and 
suspends  the  election  resuiu  until  the  vote 
Is  Included  in  the  final  count. 

■'Challenge  of  Listed  Persons.  A  formal  ob- 
jection challenging  the  quallflcaUons  of  a 
person  listed  by  the  Federal  examiner  may 
t>e  filed  (at  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the 
CivU  Service  Commission)  within  ten  days 
after  the  list  of  qualified  voters  has  been 
made  public  and  mus'.  be  supported  by  at 
least  two  affldaviU.  The  validity  of  the  chal- 
lenge will  be  determined  within  fifteen  days 
after  filing  by  a  hearing  officer  appointed  by 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission.  The  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  may  review  decisions  of  the  hear- 
ing officer. 

"Until  the  final  court  review  Is  completed, 
any  person  listed  by  the  examiner  is  still 
eligible  and  must  be  permitted  to  vote.  If  a 
challenge  Is  successful,  the  name  of  the 
registrant  will  be  removed  from  the  exam- 
iner's list. 

"Withdrawal  of  Federal  Examiners.  Ex- 
aminers may  be  withdrawn  from  a  political 
subdivision  when  the  names  of  aU  persons 
listed  by  the  examiners  have  been  placed  In 
the  official  records  and  when  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  t)elleve  that  persons  in  the  subdivision 
will  be  prevented  from  voting. 

"The  removal  may  be  accomplished  by  ac- 
tion of: 

"1.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  after  It 
receives  notlflcaUon  from  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  or 

"2.  The  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  a  suit  brought  by  a  political 
subdivision  after  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus has  determined  that  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  nonwhlte  voting  age  populaUon 
In  the  subdivision  Is  registered  to  vote. 

"A  political  subdivision  may  petition  the 
U.8.  Attorney  General  to  end  listing  proce- 
dures and  to  request  that  the  Director  of 
the  Census  conduct  a  survey  to  determine 
whether  more  than  50  percent  of  the  non- 
white  voting  age  population  Is  registered. 
"Poll  taxes 
"The  Act  contains  a  Congressional  finding 
that  the  right  to  vote  has  been  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  requirement  of  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  to  voting. 

"The  U3.  Attorney  General  Is  directed  to 
InsUtute  sulU  against  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
Texas  and  Virginia  which  require  the  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes  In  order  to  determine  If 
such  taxes  violate  the  Constitution.  While 
a  suit  Is  pending,  or  upon  a  finding  that  the 
poll  tax  is  constitutional,  persons  registered 
or  listed  for  the  first  time  in  areas  covered 
by  the  Act  need  only  pay  the  tax  for  the  bur- 
rent  year.  The  poll  tax  may  be  paid  up  to 
48  days  prior  to  an  election  regardless  of 
the  timeliness  of  the  payment  under  State 
tow. 

"Voting  $tUts 
"The  VoUng  RlghU  Act  of  1965  gives  new 
enforcement  powen  to  the  courts  In  voting 
oases.  When  the  court  finds  that  there  has 


been  a  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  In  a  suit 
brought  by  the  U-S.  Attorney  General,  the 
court  must: 

"1.  Authorize  the  appointment  of  exami- 
ners by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  unless 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote  have  been  few 
In  number,  they  have  been  corrected  by 
State  or  local  action,  and  there  Is  no  prob- 
abUlty  that  they  wtU  reoccur. 

"2.  Suspend  the  use  of  tesU  or  devices  In 
an  area  where  it  has  been  proved  that  at 
least  one  such  requirement  has  been  utilized 
to  deny  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or 
color. 

"When  examiners  have  been  authorized  by 
court  order,  they  may  be  removed  by  an  or- 
der of  the  authorizing  court. 

"Language  literacy 
"If  a  person  residing  in  a  State  where  tests 
or  devices  have  not  been  suspended  has  com- 
pleted at  least  six  grades  in  an  'American- 
flag'  school  (a  school  in  the  United  States 
or  lU  territories) ,  his  inability  to  speak  the 
English  language  shaU  not  be  the  basis  for 
denying  him  the  right  to  vote.  For  example, 
a  person  who  completed  six  grades  of  school 
In  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  but 
who  now  resides  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  would  satUfy  literacy  require- 
ments. 

"Criminal  and  civil  penalties 
"Public  officials  or  private  Individuals  who 
deny  persons  the  right  to  vote  guaranteed 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  19C5  or  anyone 
who  attempts  to  or  Intimidates,  threatens, 
or  coerces  a  i>erson  from  voting  are  subject 
to  criminal  penalties.  It  Is  also  made  a  crime 
to  attempt  to  or  to  Intimidate,  threaten  or 
coerce  anyone  who  urges  or  aids  any  person 
to  vote.  Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for 
applicanU  who  give  false  Information  about 
their  eligibility  to  vote  or  who  accept  pay- 
ment to  register  or  vote  In  a  Federal  elec- 
tion. The  US.  Attorney  General  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  bring  action  for  Injunctive  relief 
to  restrain  violations  of  the  Act." 

An  understanding  of  the  "preclearance" 
safeguards  in  section  6  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant for  the  present  efforu  to  extend  the 
Act.  Under  section  5,  If  a  sUte  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  state  covered  by  section  4 
of  the  Act  enacts  or  seeks  to  administer  any 
voting  qualifications,  standards,  practices  or 
procedures  not  in  effect  In  November  1964, 
such  a  change  may  not  be  enforced  unless 
It  has  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  latter  has  failed  to  object  to  It 
within  60  days  or  unless  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
declares  that  the  change  does  not  have  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  of  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
If  the  enacting  or  administering  state  (or 
subdivision)  submiU  a  change  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  he  disapproves  of  it,  his 
decision  may  be  challenged  by  a  lawsuit  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  District  Court.  A 
state  or  subdivision  may  also  choose  to  test 
a  statute  directly  In  that  court,  without  first 
submitting  It  to  the  Attorney  General.  A 
change  covered  by  section  5,  however,  may 
not  be  enforced  unless  It  has  been  tested  by 
one  of  the  above  methods. 

This  section,  in  effect,  freezes  election  pro- 
cedures in  the  'covered  areas  unless  the 
changes  can  be  ahoten  to  be  nondiscrim-ina- 
tory. 

It  Lb  equally  Important  to  emphasize  that 
the  remaining  areas  of  the  coimtry  ore  also 
precluded  under  the  existing  Act  from  using 
literacy  tests  or  devices  or  any  other  practices 
and  procedures  In  a  discriminatory  manner. 
Section  3  of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act  pro- 
vides that.  In  any  action  brought  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  enforce  the  15th  Amend- 
ment, he  may  seek  Judicial  relief  which  in- 
clude suspension  of  literacy  teste,  tise  of 
federal  examiners,  and  determination  of  the 
validity  of  any  new  voting  law  or  proce- 
dure. If  the  court  finds  that  15th  Amendment 


violations  Justifying  equitable  relief  have 
occurred.  It  may  authorize  appointment  of 
federal  voting  examiners.  Section  3  also  dl- 
recU  the  court  to  suspend  the  use  of  tests 
and  devices  where  they  have  been  tised  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color.  The  court  retains  Jurisdiction  of 
such  case  for  as  long  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  during  such  period  prohlbiu  the  use  of 
any  new  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite 
to  voting  or  any  standard,  practice  or  proce- 
dure different  from  that  In  force  at  the  time 
suit  was  commenced,  unless  the  court  finds 
that  It  does  not  have  the  purpose  and  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
or  unless  the  state  or  subdivision  has  sub- 
mitted It  to  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  he  has  Interposed  no  objection  to 
the  new  requirement  within  sixty  days. 

Thus,  the  same  remedies  made  available  by 
sections  4,  5  and  6  in  those  areas  of  the 
cotmtry  subject  to  the  trigger  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  1965  Act — suspension  of 
teste,  appointment  of  federal  examiners  to 
list  qualified  voters,  and  the  prohibition  of 
new  voting  requirements,  practices  or  pro- 
cedures unless  approved — are  also  available. 
If  needed.  In  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
country. 

Constitutionality 

The  Votmg  Rlghte  Act  of  1965  U  consti- 
tuUonal.  This  Issue  Is  now  seUled.  The  Su- 
preme Cotirt  has  had  occasion  to  review  each 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  In 
each  instance  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislation  was  sustained.  See  South  Caro- 
line V.  Katzenbach,  383  VS.  301  (1966);  Kat- 
zcnbach  v.  Morgan  384  MS.  641  (1966)  and 
Allen  v.  Board  of  Election.  393  VS.  544 
( 1969 ) . 

The  Allen  decision  on  March  3.  1969.  In- 
volved four  cases  In  which  the  court  upheld 
the  critical  preclearance  provisions  required 
by  secUon  5  for  new  voting  quaUficatlons  or 
procedures. 

WHT  THE  1965  ACT  WAS  NXCESSAKT 

When  It  enacted  the  1965  Voting  Rlghte 
Act,  Congress  was  confronted  by  a  long- 
standing and  pervasive  evil,  which  had  been 
perpetuated  In  the  South  for  almost  one 
hundred  years  by  constant  and  Ingenious 
defiance  of  the  Constitution.  Three  earlier 
enactments  In  1957,  1960  and  1964  had  failed  ' 
to  alleviate  blatant  discrimination  In  the 
electoral  process  in  certain  areas,  primarily  in 
the  South.  The  1960  and  1964  acte  modified 
and  attempted  to  strengthen  the  1957  Act 
which  empowered  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Stetes  to  Institute  lawsuits  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote. 

But  this  case-by-case  approach  was  met 
by  massive  state  and  local  resistance.  Cer- 
tain States  initiated  evasive  tactics  and  new 
procedures  designed  to  block  gains  In  this 
area.  Most  common  among  these  procedures 
was  the  racially  discriminatory  use  of  Uteracy 
tests.  This  State  and  local  residence,  coupled 
with  the  sluggish  Judicial  process  permitted 
only  meager  gains  in  Negro  voter  registra- 
tion. Ftor  example,  in  Mississippi  registration 
Increased  from  4.4  percent  In  1954  to  only 
6.7  percent  by  1964.  Seventy  percent  of  VOs- 
sissippl's  white  voting  age  popvilatlon  was 
registered  as  compared  to  this  6.7  percent 
figure  for  non-whites.  Voting  suite  brought 
by  the  Department  of  Jtistlce  between  1957 
and  1965  added  only  slightly  more  than  36.- 
000  Negro  reglstrante  throughout  the  South. 

The  failure  of  piecemeal  litigation  to  cure 
the  problem  necessitated  enactment  of  a  law 
aimed  specifically  at  these  deUnquent  jtirls- 
dlctlons. 

The  long  record  of  discriminatory  statutes, 
discrimlnatwy  enforcement,  and  Intimida- 
tion which  necessitated  the  enactment  of  the 
1966  VoUng  Rlghte  Act  is  all  too  familiar.  It 
was  told  many  times  during  the  long  legis- 
lative history  of  the  1965  Voting  Rlghte  Act 
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Bm  South  Carolina  v  Katzenbaeh.  383  US  . 
t09-315  (1»«5)  (summarising  "ihe  majority 
Kports  of  the  House  and  Senate  Conunlttees. 
which  document  in  considerable  detail  the 
factual  basis  for  these  reactions  by  Congress. 
See  HR.  Rep.  No.  439.  89th  Cong..  Ist  Sess  , 
8-16  (hereinafter  cited  as  House  Report): 
S  Rep.  No.  l«a.  pt.  3.  89th  Cong  .  1st  Sess., 
3   16  (hereinafter  dted  as  Senate  Report)"). 

NECXSSITT    or    KrrXNBlNC   THE    !••»    ACT 
INTACT 

During  the  hearings  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
last  July  and  In  February  of  this  year,  as 
well  as  the  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jvidlclary  during  May.  June 
and  July  of  last  year,  extensive  facts  were 
presented  which  compel  the  conclusion  that 
the  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1965  must  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  Ave  years  The  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  has  been  the  most 
effective  civil  rights  legislation  ever  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  It  Is  the  only  federal  legis- 
lation that  has  proven  effective  In  Imple- 
menting the  15th  Amendment  and  making 
real  the  rights  to  register  and  vote  which 
that  Amendment  sectires  on  paper.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  1965  Act  Is  directly  traceable  to 
its  dlsUngulshlng  feature  In  comparison  to 
prior  civil  rights  legislation:  Its  Immediate 
and  automatic  application,  without  the  need 
for  lengthy  and  repeated  litigation  in  juris- 
dictions which  fall  within  the  formula  pro- 
vided In  secUon  4  of  the  Act  The  automaUc 
application  of  sections  4  and  5  works.  Negroes 
have  registered  and  voted  in  record  numbers 
In  areas  where  before  1965  they  had  been  sys- 
tematically denied  the  franchise.  Discrimi- 
natory devices  to  deny  the  franchise  have 
been  struck  down  or  deferred. 

The  following  percentages  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  South- 
ern Regional  Council  were  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  late  summer  of  1968  in  the  five  states 
where  federal  examiners  have  been  used. 
They  do  not  represent  the  final  registration 
figures  for  the  November  1968  elections,  but 
the  difference  was  not  expected  to  be  large. 

In  Alabama,  the  nonwhlte  population  reg- 
istered to  vote  Increased  from  19.3  percent  In 
1964  to  56.7  percent  In  the  late  summer  of 
1968;  In  Georgia,  from  27.4  to  56.1  percent; 
m  Louisiana,  from  31.6  to  59  3  percent:  in 
Mississippi,  from  6.7  to  59.9  percent;  In  South 
Carolina,  from  37.3  to  50.8  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  large  numbers  of  black 
citizens  registering  and  voting,  many  are 
now  running  for  ofBce  In  Southern  states  to 
help  assure  adequate  representation  of  all 
interests. 

While  progress  has  been  significant.  It 
should  not  obscure  the  pressing  needs  which 
remain.  Negro  registration  is  still  well  below 
that  of  whites  in  any  areas  covered  by  the 
Act and  leas  than  one-half  in  many  coun- 
ties. The  continuing  reslsUnce  to  equal  vot- 
ing rights  and  risk  of  back-sliding  should 
the  protections  of  the  Act  be  weakened  are 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  instances  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  found  it 
necessary  to  send  in  observers  to  assure 
that  all  persons  were  able  to  vote  and 
have  their  votes  counted  regardless  of  race 
and  to  initiate  legal  actions  to  set  aside 
elections  and  voting  changes  infected  by  ra- 
cUl  discrimination. 

If  the  1965  Act  U  not  extended,  states  and 
counties  presently  covered  by  the  Act  will  be 
able  to  petition  the  court  for  their  removal 
In  August  1970 — five  years  after  the  sutute's 
enactment.  To  obtain  such  a  Judgment,  the 
state  or  subdivision  must  demonstrate  that 
such  teats  have  not  been  used  for  the  pre- 
vious five  years.  Where  section  4(a)  of 'the 
Act  has  been  obeyed,  no  tests  have  been 
used  for  the  past  five  years,  so  that  these 
Jurisdictions  could  then  escape  the  controls 
of  tert turns  4  and  S  of  the  Act.  That  meaoa 
that  sectloiia  4  and  5,  which  have  made  the 


Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  so  succeasful.  wlU 
cease  to  be  effective  this  year  and  we  would 
again  be  relegated  to  piecemeal  Judicial  rem- 
edies which  proved  so  unsuccessful  In  th« 
past  In  keeping  up  with  a  rapid  succeesion 
of  ingenious  roadblocks. 

When  Congress  originally  considered  the 
bill  which  became  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  sections  4  and  5  were  to  remain  In  ef- 
fect for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Although  ma- 
jority support  for  the  meeisure  was  ultimately 
obtained  in  both  houses  by  reducing  this 
period  to  five  years,  no  evidence  was  pre- 
sented at  that  time  that  the  five-year  period 
would  prove  sufficient  to  eradicate  350  years 
of  systematic  discrimination.  We.  too.  had 
hoped  that  a  five-year  pertod  might  be  suf- 
ficient, but  that  time  is  now  running  out  and 
the  fact  remains  that  large  numbers  of  black 
people  are  still  not  registered  and  voting  in 
the  South  because  of  present  discriminatory 
practices  or  the  aftereffect  of  past  ones.  The 
last  five  years  has  provided  ample  evidence 
that  If  these  key  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
permitted  to  expire,  the  procedural  protec- 
tion for  voter  registration  will  stop,  thereby 
freeing— Indeed,  inviting— the  resurgence  of 
the  discriminatory  forces  which  operated  so 
effectively  prior  to  enactment  of  the  law. 
Although  we  have  progressed,  more  time  is 
needed  to  accomplish  what  finally  must  be 
done  to  implement  the  15th  Amendment,  by 
preserving  the  only  voting  rights  law  that 
has  really  worked. 

Need  to  continue  section  4 
Section  4 (a)  suspends  voting  tests  and 
devices  in  the  areas  to  which  it  is  applicable. 
These  laws,  which  were  systematically  abused 
to  deny  the  rlghu  of  Negro  voters,  are  still 
on  the  books  In  most  of  these  Jurisdictions. 
They  can  be  reinstated,  or  passed  again  If 
they  were  rescinded  They  could  then  be  used 
to  prevent  the  further  registration  of  other 
Negro  citizens.  By  requiring  re-reglstratlon. 
these  laws  could  even  be  abused  to  disen- 
franchise those  who  have  already  become 
registered  voters  imder  the  Act. 

While  a  great  many  citizens  in  the  South 
have  shown  a  commendable  effort  to  comply 
with  and  help  Implement  the  Voting  RigbU 
Act  of  1965.  the  intent  and  desire  shown  by 
others  to  circumvent  the  Act  indicates  that 
the  dangers  which  necessitated  the  statute  in 
the  first  place  have  not  been  eliminated.  A 
wide  range  of  obstructionist  weapons  have 
been  experienced.  Decided  court  cases  dem- 
onstrate that  booundary  lines  have  been 
gerrymandered.  elecUons  have  beeiL  switched 
to  an  at-large  basis,  counties  have  *)een  con- 
solidated, elective  offices  have  been  abolished 
where  Negroes  had  a  chance  of  winning,  the 
appointment  process  has  been  substituted 
for  the  elective  process,  election  officials  have 
withheld  the  necessary  information  for  vot- 
ing and  running  for  office,  and  both  physical 
and  economic  intimidation  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

Need  to  continue  section  5 

The  omission  of  the  present  section  5  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  from  any  extension 
of  that  Act  would  be  fatal.  It  wa*  for  this 
omission  that  Father  Hesburgb.  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  ClvU  RlghU.  crtticlaed 
H  R  4249  as  being  •much  weaker"  than  a 
simple  extension  of  the  Voting  Rlghu  Act  of 
1963. 

Father  Hesburgh  has  said  that  repeal  of 
section  5  in  iw  present  form  "...  Is  In  no 
sense  an  advance  in  protection  of  the  voting 
rights  of  American  citizens.  It  la  a  distinct 
retreat.  It  is  an  open  invitation  to  those 
states  which  denied  the  vote  to  minority 
ctlzens  m  the  past  to  resume  doing  so  In 
the  future  through  insertion  of  dlslngenloua 
technicalities  and  change*  in  their  elec- 
tion laws.  "I  It  I  would  turn  back  the  clock 
to  1957.  .  .  .  Now  U  not  the  time  to  gut  one 
of  the  acts  key  provision*."  (House  Heap- 
ingaataOSl 

ThU  also  was  the  position:  of  the  House 


Judiciary  Committee:  of  a  blpartlaan  group 
of  38  Senators  who  sponsored  legislation  to 
extend  the  1965  Act  for  five  additional  years: 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  RlghU: 
and  of  aU  other  civil  rights  organizations. 
All  agree  that,  to  have  a  complete  and  ef- 
fective guarantee  of  the  15th  Amendment, 
it  is  essential  that  section  5  and  its  trig- 
gering provisions  be  extended  for  another  five 
years. 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Ollcksteln.  the  SUff  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
RlghU.  has  described  concretely  why  the 
record  of  the  last  five  years  requires  reten- 
tlcn  of  the  preclearance  provUlons  of  section 

5: 

"In  our  earlier  tesUmony,  we  briefly  ex- 
plained why  Section  5  of  the  Act  should  be 
retained  In  lu  present  form.  This  time,  we 
would  like  to  explain  more  fully  why  that 
section  Is  so  crucial— partly  because  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  concerning  what 
that  section  does  and  partly  because  the 
threat  of  It  l>elng  repealed  has  been  made 
more  serious  by  passage  of  H.R.  4249. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Supreme  Court  in  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach  concluded: 

"Congress  knew  that  some  of  the  States 
covered  by  4(b)  of  the  Act  had  resorted  to 
the  extraordinary  sUategem  of  contriving 
new  rules  of  various  kinds  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  voting  discrimination 
In  the  face  of  adverse  federal  decrees.  Con- 
gress had  reason  to  suppose  that  these  States 
might  try  similar  maneuvers  in  the  future,  in 
order  to  evade  the  remedies  lor  '•otlng  dis- 
crimination contained  In  the  Act  Itself.' ' 

•The  Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1965  was  de- 
signed to  end  for  once  and  all  those  practices 
which  have  for  decades  deprived  Negro  citi- 
zens of  their  vote.  The  pre-enforcement  sub- 
mission requirement  of  Section  5  was  com- 
pelled by  their  tendency  to  change  forms 
without  changing  purpose. 

•'Since  lu  enactment.  Section  5  has  been 
Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  cover 
any  StaU  enactment  which  alters  election 
laws  In  even  a  minor  way.-  Based  on  the  Stat- 
utes  legislative  history,  the  Court  concluded 
that  the  Voting  RlghU  Act  was  aimed  at  the 
subtle,  as  well  as  the  obvious  SUte  regula- 
tions which  have  the  effect  of  denying  citi- 
zens their  right  to  vote  laecause  of  race.'* 
Thus,  the  sUtute  was  held  to  cover  changes 
in  election  laws  which  permit  the  election 
of  county  officers  at  large  Instead  of  on  a 
district  basis,  which  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  previously  elective  official,  which 
change  the  requlremenU  lor  Independent 
candidates  running  in  elections,  and  which 
modify  rules  on  assisting  disabled  vours. 

"A  few  Illustrations  of  how  the  changes 
Just  described  can  be  used  to  impair  Negro 
voting  strength  will  shed  light  on  the  need 
for  a  remedy  such  as  Section  5.  For  example. 
In  1968  Louisiana  passed  a  law  permitting 
elections  for  police  Juries  to  be  conducted  on 
an  at  large  basis  in  each  Louisiana  parish. 
Before  that  enactment,  police  Juries  were 
selected  by  subdivisions  of  parishes  called 
wards.  In  109  wards,  Negroes  were  in  the 
majority,  according  to  the  I960  Census,  while 
Negroes  only  constituted  the  majority  of 
voters  in  five  parishes.  Thus,  a  change  from 
ward  to  at  large  voting  would  have  the  effect 
of  diluting  the  actual  or  potential  voting 
power  of  the  Negro  InhabltanU.  The  Attor- 
ney General.  In  objecUng  to  the  change  in 
September  1969.  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Allen,  In  which  the 
Court  sUted: 

"  The  right  to  vote  can  be  affected  by  a 
dilution  of  voting  power  as  well  as  by  an 
abaolute  prohibition  on  casting  a  ballot.'* 

"A  statute  which  gives  election  officials 
undue  discretion  can  also  open  the  door  to 
dlacrimlnation.  A  IBM  Georgia  law  was  dls- 
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approved  by  the  Attorney  General  because 
it  required  persons  who  hold  election  and 
regl5tmtlon  offices  to  be  •Judicious.  Intelli- 
gent and  upright  electors.'  The  Attorney 
General  characterized  this  standard  as 
•vague  and  subjective." ' 
■  -Another  example  of  mlsui^e  of  election 
laws  occurred  in  1966  when  the  Mississippi 
legislature  passed  a  resolution  submitting  to 
the  voters  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  the  legislature  by  two-thirds  vole  to 
consolidate  adjouUng  counties  Opponents  of 
the  resolution  chargefl  that  It  was  designed 
to  permit  consolidation  of  counties  heavily 
populated  by  Negroes  with  predominantly 
white  counties:  All  they're  trying  to  do  Is 
avoid  a  few  Negro  votes'  charged  Senator 
E.  K.  Collins  of  predominantly  white  Jones 
County.^  Senator  Ben  Hllburn  of  predomi- 
nantly white  Oktlbehah  County,  who  also 
opposed  the  measure,  commented:  We  get 
so  concerned  because  some  Negroes  are  vot- 
ing In  a  few  counties,  we  are  going  to  disrupt 
our  entire  institutions  of  government."  ■'  The 
constitutional  amendment  approved  on  the 
basis  of  tills  resolution  has  not  yet  been 
implemented  and  therefore  a  suit  to  enjoin 
lu  enforcement  failed.  A  three  Judge  court 
held,  however,  that  It  came  within  the  pur- 
view of  Section  5." 

•There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
above  discriminatory  practices  are  lessening. 
There  Is  evidence  that  similar  practices  are 
continuing  In  the  South.  In  July  1968.  An- 
nlston.  Alabama  (the  population  of  which  is 
about  27  percent  black)  changed  its  munici- 
pal elections  from  election  by  wards  to  elec- 
tion at  large.  The  city  was  divided  Into  five 
wards,  each  to  be  represented  by  one  council- 
man. Although  each  councilman  must  be  a 
resident  of  his  ward,  he  is  elected  by  the  city 
at  large.  Since  the  population  of  two  of  the 
five  wards  Is  predominantly  black.  Negroes 
believe  that  the  requlrentent  of  at-large 
elections  was  designed  to  prevent  them  from 
electing  their  own  councilman. '- 

••Another  recent  Alabama  enactment  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Attorney  General  required 
a  voter  to  sign  a  poll  list  at  the  voting  ma- 
chine before  he  would  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  machine  to  vote.  This  law,  passed  in 
1969,  would  have  the  same  effect  as  rein- 
statement of  a  literacy  test  and  clearly  vio- 
lated the  Voting  Rlghu  Act  of  1965." 

•■To  give  another  example,  a  bill  was  re- 
cently introduced  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Mississippi  which  would  change 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  school 
boards.  The  change  would  require  that  only 
high  school  graduates  could  run  fop  these  of- 
fices." Since  In  Mississippi  a  higher  per- 
centage of  whites  than  blacks  are  high 
school  graduates,  this  law  could  keep  blacks 
from  controlling  school  boards  In  areas  In 
which  they  outnumber  whites  In  registered 
voters." 

This  record  of  continuing  desire  and  effort 
to  nullify  the  gains  In  Negro  registration  by 
adopting  election  laws  and  procedures  that 
would  render  Negro  votes  ineffective  is  re- 
ported in  fuller  detail  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  RlghU  In  their  Study.  "Politi- 
cal Participation,"  published  In  May  of  1968. 
If  It  had  not  been  for  section  5  of  the  pres- 
ent Act,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  extent 
the  states  and  communities  covered  might 
have  legislated  and  manipulated  to  continue 
t^elr  historical  practice  of  excluding  Negroes 
from  the  Southern  political  process. 

We  also  take  note  of  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Allen  v.  Board  of 
Elections,  in  which  the  Court  discussed  the 
history  of  the  enforcement  of  section  5  and 
clarified  its  scope.  The  decision  underscores 
the  advantage  section  5  produces  in  placing 
the  burden  of  proof  on  a  covered  Jurisdiction 
to  show  that  a  new  voting  law  or  procedure 
does  not  have  the  purpose  and  will  not  have 
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the  effect  of  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color.  Also,  the  Court's  decision  makes 
clear  that  private  petsons  have  authority  to 
challenge  the  enforcement  of  changed  vot- 
ing practices  or  procedures  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  on  the  grounds  that  such  changes  have  ■ 
not  been  submitted  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  the  Act. 

If.  as  we  have  urged.  It  is  Imperative  that 
the  protection  of  the  present  section  4  and 
5  of  the  Act  be  retained,  then  It  necessarily 
follows  that  the  reference  to  statistics  of  the 
1964  election  must  also  be  retained.  The  50 
percent  level,  measured  as  of  November  1, 
1964,  was  deemed  a  valid  test  for  determining 
that  abusive  practices  necessitated  the  auto- 
matic powers  of  sections  4.  5  and  6.  It  was 
not  Intended  as  a  measure  of  an  adequate 
level  of  political  enfranchisement,  but 
as  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  presump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  official  ac- 
tions to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  Nor  did  Congress 
find,  that,  in  the  first  few  years  following  en- 
actment of  the  statute,  this  same  percenuge 
would  also  adequately  serve  as.a  criterion  for 
determining  when  the  discriminatory  efforts 
had  been  sufficiently  eradicated  to  warrant 
removing  the  safeguards  which  made  the 
Improvement  possible.  The  1968  election 
turnout  reflects  the  success  and  Impact  of  the 
federal  presence  In  the  covered  states  where 
tests  were  suspended.  Federal  examiners  and 
observers  had  been  appointed  and  election 
law  changes  were  subject  to  federal  review. 
The  numerous  efforts  to  circumvent  sections 
4  and  5  noted  above  offer  little  basis  for  con- 
fidence that  this  progress  will  not  be  undone 
if  the  1968  voting  statistics  are  employed,  let 
alone  that  the  momentum  in  these  areas  will 
continue. 

Upon  the  record  developed  In  the  subcom- 
mlttees  hearings  and  In  the  hearings  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  history  of 
litigation  over  the  past  four  years  and  re- 
ports of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
we  conclude  that  it  Is  essential  to  continue 
for  an  acdltlonal  five  years  all  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  the  Act  in  full  force  and  effect 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  gains  In  Negro 
voter  registration  thus  far  achieved,  and  to 
prevent  future  infringements  of  voting  rights 
based  on  race  or  color. 

NEW   PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE   U 

For  the  reasons  Just  noted,  our  main  con- 
cern is  to  extend  undiminished  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  addition,  however,  our 
amendment  incorporates  the  two  important 
new  steps  of  H.R.  4249.  First,  the  amendment 
would  extend  the  suspension  of  literacy  tests 
and  of  other  lesu  and  devices  to  all  states  of 
the  Nation. 

Even  though  these  other  areas  have  no 
recent  history  of  discriminatory  abuses  like 
that  which  prompted  enactment  of  the  1965 
Act,  this  extension  Is  Justified  for  t^o  rea- 
sons: (1)  because  of  the  discriminatory  im- 
pact which  ♦he  requirement  of  literacy  as 
a  precondition  to  voting  may  have  on  minor- 
ity groups  and  the  poor;  and  (2)  because 
there  Is  Insufficient  relationship  between  lit- 
eracy and  responsible.  Interested  voting  to 
Justify  such  a  broad  restriction  of  the 
franchise. 

In  the  subcommittee  hearings,  the  Com- 
mission on  ClvU  RlghU  submitted  a  memo- 
randum based  on  a  study  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  which  suggests  that  the 
suspension  of  Uteracy  teste  in  all  States  will 
result  in  significant  increases  in  registration 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  blacks  and 
whites,  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Rlcans, 
Cuban  Americans  and  other  members  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  and  Spanish-surname 
community  in  America,  and  American  In- 
dians. The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
RlghU  also  suggesu  that  literacy  teste  In  all 
states  deprive  a  greater  proportion  of  minor- 
ity citizens  of  the  right  to  vote  than  of 
wliltes. 


Professed  state  Interests  which  are  ad- 
vanced to  support  restrictions  on  the  fran- 
chise require  close  scrutiny.  And.  as  Father 
Hesburgh,  Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission,  stated  in  hU  letter  of  March 
28,  1969,  to  the  President:  "the  Uves  and 
fortunes  of  Illiterates  are  no  less  affected  by 
the  actions  of  local,  SUte  and  Federal  gov- 
ernmenu  than  those  of  their  more  fortunate 
brethren.  .  .  .  Today,  with  television  so 
widely  available.'^  he  continued,  "It  Is  pas- 
sible for  one' with  little  formal  education  to 
be  a  well-informed  and  Intelligent  member 
of  the  elSctorate. "  Thus,  literacy  tesU  not 
only  abridge  the  right  to  suffrage  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  but  also  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable classification  against  education- 
ally disadvantaged  persons  in  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment. 

Second,  we  propose  to  limit  residence  re- 
qulremenU in  presidential  elections  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  that  provided  for 
in  H.R.  4249.  The  amendment,  like  H.R. 
4249.  would  establish  uniform  maximum 
residence  requlremente  for  such  elections. 

The  main  rationale  for  a  residence  re- 
quirement in  statewide  or  local  elections — 
to  ensure  that  the  new  resident  has  suf- 
ficient time  to  familiarize  himself  with  state 
or  local  issues — has  lltUe  relevance  to  presi- 
dential elections  because  the  issues  tend  to 
be  nationwide  in  scope  and  receive  nation- 
wide dissemination  by  the  communications 
media. 

In  our  highly  mobile  and  transient  society, 
no  person  should  be  denied  the  right  to  voti 
for  President  if  he  has  resided  In  a  sUte  or 
county  since  September  1  of  the  election 
year.  Under  the  amendment,  persons  moving 
after  September  1,  who  cannot  satisfy  the 
residence  requirement  of  the  new  sUte  or 
county,  would  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
presidential  election.  In  person  or  by  ab- 
sentee  ballot. 

This  proposal  would  also  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  judlclaL  relief 
against  any  abridgment  of  these  residence 
rights. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  amendment  cosponsored  by  the  under- 
signed Is  designed  to  be  a  complete  substitute 
for  H.R.  4249,  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. Set  out  below  Is  the  complete  text 
of  this  amendment.  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, followed  by  a  section  by  section  anal- 
ysis. 

H.R.    4249 

AMENDMENTS    (IN   THE   NATCBE  OF  A 
SUBSTITUTE) 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Scott  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Burdlck, 
Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Mathlas,  and  Mr.  Tydings)  to  HU.  4249, 
an  Act  to  extend  the  Voting  RighU  Act  of 
1965  with  respect  to  the  discriminatory  use  of 
tests  and  devices,  viz:  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

•That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Voting 
Bighte  Act  Amendmente  of  1970." 

"Sec.  2.  The  Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stot.  437;  42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  therein,  immediately 
after  the  first  section  thereof,  the  following 
title  caption: 

"  'TITLE  I— VOTING  RIGHTS' 
'Sec.  3.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  RlghU 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  438;  42  U.S.C.  1973b) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  •five 
years'  wherever  they  appear  in  the  first  and 
third  paragraphs  thereof,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  'ten  years.' 

"Sec.  4.  The  Voting  Rlg^te  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat.  437;  42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 
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•  TTTLX  n— SUPPLEMENTAL  PROVISIONS 
*■  'AmJCATK>M  or  MomBmoH  to  othci 

STA-m 
"  "Sbc.  aoi.  (»)  Prior  to  August  6.  1975.  no 
cltlMO  sball  be  denied,  becmuie  of  his  failure 
to  comply  with  any  teet  or  device,  the  right 
to  vote  In  any  Pederal.  State  or  local  elec- 
Uon  conducted  In  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  as  to  which  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  (a)  of  this  Act  are  not  in 
effect  by  reason  of  determinations  made  un- 
der section  4  (b)  of  this  Act. 

"'(*>)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
test  or  device'  means  any  requirement  that 
a  person  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  reg- 
Utratlon  for  voting  (1)  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  read,  write,  understand,  or  inter- 
pret any  matter.  (2)  demonstrate  any  educa- 
tional achievement  or  his  knowledge  of  any 
particular  subject.  (3)  posse  s  good  moral 
character,  or  (4)  prove  his  qualifications  by 
the  voucher  of  registered  voters  or  members 
of  any  other  class. 

•■  -BEsiMNcK  aigtriRKMENrs  roi  voting 
"•Sbc.  aoa  (a)  No  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In 
any  State  or  poUUcal  subdivision  In  any 
election  for  Pre  ident  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  In  any  such  election  for  failure  to 
comply  with  a  residence  oc  registration  re- 
quirement If  he  has  resided  In  that  State  or 
political  subdl\-lslon  since  the  Ist  day  of 
September  next  preceding  the  elecUon  and 
has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  reg- 
istration to  the  extent  that  they  provide  for 
registration  after  that  date. 

••  "(b)  If  iuch  citizen  has  begun  residence 
In  a  State  or  political  subdivision  after  the 
1st  day  of  September  next  preceding  an  elec- 
Uon for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  does  not  satisfy  the  resi- 
dence requlremenu  of  that  State  or  poUUcal 
subdlvUion.  he  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  in 
such  elecUon:  (1)  In  per.on  In  the  State 
oc  political  subdivision  In  which  he  resided 
on  the  l»>t  day  of  August  of  that  year  If 
he  had  satisfied,  as  of  the  date  of  his  change 
of  residence,  the  requirements  to  vote  In  that 
SUte  or  pollUcal  subdivision;  or  (2)  by  ab- 
sentee ballot  In  the  State  or  political  sub- 
dlviskm  in  which  he  resided  on  the  last  day 
of  August  of  that  year  If  he  satisfies,  but  for 
bis  nonresident  status  and  the  reason  for  his 
absence,  the  requirements  for  absentee  vot- 
ing In  that  State  or  political  subdivision. 

•••(c)  No  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  In  any  State'lJr  political  subdivision 
In  any  election  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  such  election  because  of 
any  requirement  of  registration  that  does 
not  Include  a  provision  for  absentee  regis- 
tration. 

'"(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"  'jtTDiciAi.  acLirr 
'•  'Sec.  203.  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  beUeve  that  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  (a)  has  enact«d  or  is 
seeking  to  admlnlsUr  any  test  or  device  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  In  violation  of  the 
prohibition  contained  In  section  201,  or  (b) 
undertakes  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  in  any 
election  In  violation  of  section  202,  he  may 
institute  for  the  United  Sutes.  or  in  the 
name  of  the  United- States,  an  action  In  a 
district  cotirt  of  the  United  SUtes,  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  1391  through  13S3  of 
tiUe  28.  United  States  Ckxle,  for  a  restraining 
order,  a  preliminary  or  permanent  Injunc- 
tion, or  such  other  order  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. An  action  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  beard  and  determined  by  a  court 
of  three  Judges  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  aectlon  2382  of  title  38  of  the 
United  sutes  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  be 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 


•'  'rSMALTT 

•'•Sec.  204.  Whoever  shall  deprive  or  at- 
tempt to  deprive"  any  person  of  any  right 
secured  by  section  201  or  102  o(  this  tlUe 
shall  be  fined  no  more  than  $5,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

••  'StPABABn-TTT 

••  'Sec.  206.  If  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  the  application  of  any  provision  thereof 
to  any  person  or  clrcumsunce  Is  Judicially 
determined  to  be  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  ^ther  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  by  such  determination.' 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  •An  Act 
to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  19C5 
with  respect  to  the  dlscriminaiory  u.sc  of 
tests  and  for  other  purposes."  " 

The  following  analysis  refers  to  the  sec- 
tions of  this  amendment,  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute: 

SECTION  I 

The  first  section  sUtes  that  the  title  o( 
the  statute  Is  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970.'" 

SECTION  a 

This  section  Indicates  that  the  original 
nineteen  sections  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  19C5  are  to  be  grouped  as  the  first  title 
of  the  1965  Act  as  amended. 

SECTION  3 

This  section  Is  designed  to  extend  for  an 
additional  five  years  the  period  for  which  a 
•■4(b)  State"  or  '^ib)  poUtical  subdivision" 
must  show  that  no  test  or  device  has  been 
xised  "for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color"  If  such  Sute  or 
political  subdivision  Is  to  remove  Itself  from 
the  coverage  of  section  4(a) . 

A  "^(b)  SUte"  or  •"4(b)  political  subdivi- 
sion "  is  one  which  (1)  the  Attorney  General 
determined  maintained  on  November  1.  1964, 
any  test  or  device,  and  with  respect  to  which 
(2)  the  Director  of  the  Census  determines 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  voting  age 
resldenu  were  registered  on  November  1, 
1964.  or  that  less  than  50  percent  of  such  per- 
sons voted  In  the  November  1964  presiden- 
tial election. 

Under  section  3  of  the  amendment,  such 
Sute  or  political  subdivision  Is  empowered 
to  remove  Itself  from  the  coverage  of  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  by  obtaining  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment from  the  United  Sutes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  no  test  or 
device  has  been  used  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  action. 

SECTION  4 

This  section  would  add  to  the  Voting 
RighU  Act  of  1965  a  second  tlUe  conUlnlng 
four  new  provisions.  These  provisions  would 
be  numbered  sections  201  through  205  In 
the  Voting  RlgbU  Act  as  amended  and  would 
provide  for  the  following : 
sxcnoN  SOI — paoHisrnoN  or  tests  ob  devices 

IN   OTHEB   STATES 

Subsection  201(a) — This  subsection  would 
suspend  until  Augtist  6.  1975.  in  all  sutes 
or  political  subdlvulons  to  which  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(a)  are  not  applicable,  the 
lise  of  any  test  or  device  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  in  any  federal,  state  or  local  elec- 
tion. 

Subsection  201(a)  applies  to  any  sUte  or 
political  subdivision  which  was  originally 
covered  by  section  (4)  (a)  by  virtue  of  deter- 
minations made  under  section  (4)  (b)  of  the 
Act  but  which  was  subsequently  removed 
from  the  coverage  of  section  (4)  (a)  by  vir- 
tue of  a  declaratory  Judgment,  as  provided 
for  In  that  section  The  provision  would  also 
cover  any  other  state  or  pollUcal  subdivi- 
sion not  subject  to  section  (4)  (a)  but  which 
may  hereafter  remove  Itself  from  the  cover- 
age of  section  (4)  (a). 

In  effect,  subsection  aoi(a)  carries  out 
the  intent  of  H.R.  4249  by  extending  the  ban 


on  tests  or  devices  to  all  states  and  political 
subdivisions  throughout  the  Nation. 

Subsection  201  (b) — This  subsection  sets 
forth  the  same  definition  of  "test  or  device" 
as  that  provided  In  section  4  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  This  definition  compre- 
hends broadly  defined  literacy  tests,  educa- 
tional attaturaent  requlremenu.  require- 
ments of  ""good  moral  character."'  and  vouch- 
ing by  registered  voters  or  other  classes. 

SECTION  aOJ  aESIDENCE  REQUHIEMENTS 

This  section  In  Its  entirety  Is  Identical 
to  the  limitation  upon  state  residence  re- 
quirements In  H.R.  4249.  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Subsection  202(n)— This  subsection  per- 
mits an  otherwise  qualified  citizen  to  vote 
In  presidential  elections  In  his  state  or 
county  If  he  h.as  resided  therein  since  the 
first  day  of  September  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  election  and  has  registered  In  that 
state  or  county.  However,  the  requirement  of 
registration  Is  only  Imposed  if  th  ere  is  prov>- 
ston  for  registration  in  that  state  or  county 
after  September  I. 

Subsection  202(b) — Under  this  subsection. 
If  a  citizen  begins  residence  after  September 
1  of  the  election  year  In  a  state  or  coimty 
which  requires  residence  prior  to  September 
1.  he  may  vote  In  the  state  or  county  of  his 
prior  residence.  He  may  elect  to  vote  in  that 
state  or  county  either  in  person  or  by  absen- 
tee ballot. 

Subsection  202(c)— This  subsection  re- 
quires states  to  afford  the  right  of  absentee 
registration  to  those  otherwise  qualified  to 
vou  by  absentee  ballot  In  that  sUte.  Such 
citizens  would  Include  those  who  have  elected 
to  so  vote  under  subsection  202(b) . 

Subsection  202(d)— This  subsection  in- 
cludes the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  In  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202. 

SErtlON     a03 — JtTDIClAL     RELIEF 

This  section  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  a  civil  action  to  enforce  the 
suspension  of  literacy  tests  or  devices  Im- 
posed by  section  201.  Section  203  also  au- 
thorizes the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an 
action  to  enforce  the  rlghu  of  persons  to 
vote  in  the  state  of  their  new  residence  under 
subsection  202(a)  or  to  enforce  the  rtghte  of 
persons  to  vote  In  the  stote  of  their  prior 
residence,  in  person  or  by  alwentee  ballot, 
under  subsection  202(b)  and  rlghU  of  ab- 
sentee registration  secured  by  subsection 
202(c). 

SECTION    to* — PENALTY 

This  section  provides  criminal  penalties 
for  depriving  or  atumptlng  to  deprive  other 
persons  of  any  rlghU  secured  py  section  201 
and  section  202.  Section  204  parallels  sec- 
tion 12(a)  of  the  original  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  which  provides  penalties  for  the 
violation  or  attempted  violation  of  the  rlghU 
secured  by  sections  2,  3.  4,  5,  7,  and  10  of  the 
Act. 

SECTION     20  S SEP  AK  ABILITY 

This  section  Is  a  general  separability  clause 
intended  to  make  each  section  of  this  tiUe 
separable  from  every  other  section  and  also 
separable  from  the  original  Voting  Rights 
Act.  which  forms  the  first  Utie  of  the  Act 
as  amended.  It  provides  that  the  Invalidity 
of  any  porUon  of  this  title  shall  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  title 
or  the  validity  of  Title  I  and  that  the  in- 
validity of  lU  appUcatlon  to  any  persons  or 
clrcumsunces  shall  not  affect  lu  applicabil- 
ity to  other  persons  or  circumstances.  The 
amendment  thus  continues  in  full  force  for 
all  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  amended,  the 
separability  provided  In  Section  IB  of  the 
Act. 

DEFICIENCIES   IN    H.*.   4t4» 

The  committee  has  reported  H.R.  4249. 
That  bill  contains  three  distinct  elementt. 

First,  H.R.  4249  llmiu  residence  requlre- 
menu In  presidential  elections.  This  provi- 
sion  Is  desirable.  The  proposed  substitute 
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amendment  also  Includes  It,  In  the  same 
form  as  H.R.  4249.  but  as  a  separate  sectKMi 
of  the  new  title  to  the  Voting  RighU  Act. 

Second,  H.R.  4249  would  suspend  Uteracy 
tests  and  similar  devices  In  all  portions  of 
the  country  where  they  are  not  now  suspend- 
ed under  the  Voting  RlghU  Act.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  also  accomplish  a 
nationwide  suspension  of  Usu  and  devices. 
However,  extension  of  this  suspension  to  the 
remainder  of  the  nation  would  be  accom- 
plished in  the  amendment  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  tiOe  In  order  to  preserve  Inuct 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act. 
As  explained  above,  this  would  avoid  the  risk 
of  losing  what  we  have  gained  under  the 
1965  Act.  Moreover,  under  H.R.  4249,  section 
3  would  become  the  sole  source  of  remedial 
wUef  If  the  test  suspension  were  violated 
since  that  bill  eliminates  section  4's  auto- 
matic enforcement  scheme. 

Third  and  most  important,  H.R.  4249 
would  completely  ellmlnaU  the  crucial  pro- 
tection now  afforded  by  section  6  of  the  Vot- 
ing Right*  Act  and  would  substltuu  In  lu 
place  a  weaker  provision  which  would  un- 
dermine the  efficacy  of  the  Act  where  lU  pro- 
tection Is  most  needed.  The  effect  of  this 
deletion  would  be  adverse  In  at  least  five  re- 
specu:  (1)  Discriminatory  changes  In  the 
practices  or  procedures  for  voting  would  be- 
come effective  Immediately,  burdening  Ne- 
groes until  such  time  as  they  are  the  Attor- 
ney General  secured  a  court  order  enjoining 
the  operation  of  the  changes;  (2)  Tiie  pres- 
ently covered  sUtes  and  counties  would  not 
be  obligated  to  report  proposed  changes  in 
voting  practices  or  proceduers  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  He  would  have  to  learn  o'  them 
himself;  (3)  The  Attorney  General  would 
have  to  commence  a  multiplicity  of  sulu  to 
enjoin  new  practices  or  procedures,  regard- 
less of  how  localized  the  abuse  was  or  how 
many  changes  were  sought  by  the  same  Jur- 
isdiction; (4)  H.R.  4249  v/ould  shift  the  all 
Important  burden  of  proof  which  now  resU 
on  the  Jurisdiction  seeking  to  Implement  the 
new  practice  or  procedure  to  the  Attorney 
General:  and  (5)  The  Attorney  General 
would  have  to  bring  action  In  each  jurisdic- 
tion throughout  the  South,  rather  than  in 
the  single  forum  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
where  the  sUtes  presently  have  to  bring 
Stat.* 

In  testimony  given  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  commit- 
tee on  July  9,  1969,  the  Civil  RlghU  Com- 
mission presented  an  extensive  and  very 
helpful  memorandum  detailing  the  short- 
comings of  H.R.  4249.  (The  Commission 
memorandum  addressed  Itself  to  S.  2607, 
which,  however,  is  identicd  in  all  respect  to 
H.R.  4249. 

The  Commission  memorandum,  annexed 
In  pertinent  part  as  Appendix  B,  indicates 
why  the  changes  which  HM.  4249  makes  In 
the  Voting  Rlghte  Act  would  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  sections  4,  5  and  6  of  the 
Act  and  why  other  provisions  of  H.R.  4249 
are  unwarranted.  Having  reviewed  the  mem- 
orandum as  well  as  the  extensive  hearing 
testimony  which  confirms  It.  we  endorse  the 
annexed  portions  as  our  views. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr..  Director  of  the 
Voter  Education  Project  of  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council,  who  Is  Intimately  familiar 
with  the  efforts  to  register  Negro  voters  un- 
der the  1966  Voting  RlghU  Act  has  vividly 
summarized  the  essential  question  before 
us — the  danger  of  falling  to  extend  that  Act 
In  full  force: 

"I  know — as  well  as  any  man  In  this  room 
that  Canton  and  Grenada  and  Selma  and 
SandersvlUe  and  hundreds  of  Cther  Southern 
communities  stand  poised  and  ready  to  elim- 
inate the  burgeoning  black  vote  in  their 
Jurisdictions.  The  slightest  flicker  of  a  green 
light  from  Washington  Is  all  these  white- 
dominated  communities  need.  When  they  re- 
celve  the  signal,  they  will  set." 


For  all  the  reasons  discussed  in  these  Joint 
views,  the  undersigned  have  proposed  and 
recommend  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  to  H.R.  4249. 

Signed  by  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Burdlck,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Tydlngs. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  According  to  Congressman  McCuUoch. 
•It  was  determined  that  the  District  Court 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  the  place  to 
lodge  Jurisdiction  which  would  reasonably, 
quickly,  and  uniformly  give  reUef  to  people 
who  wanted  the  reUef  when,  U  the  remedy 
was  delayed.  It  was  a  remedy  denied."  (Hear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
of  Representatives,  on  H.R.  4249,  Nov.  18, 
1969.  pp.  31-32).  „   „„ 

•  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  383  U.S. 
301.  335  (1966). 

-  Allen  v.  State  Board  of  EUctions.  393  U.S. 
544  (1969). 
'  Allen,  at  565. 

•  Letter  of  September  10,  1969  from  Jerrls 
Leonard,  AssUtant  Attorney  General,  ClvU 
Rights  Division,  Department  of  Justice,  to 
Jack  P.  I.  Gremilllon,  Attorney  General  of 
Louisiana,  quoting  the  Supreme  Court  at 
393  US.  569. 

'Letter  of  July  11,  1968.  from  Stephen  J. 
Pollak,  then  AsslsUnt  Attorney  General. 
Civil  Rights  Division,  Department  of  Justice, 
to  Arthur  K.  Bolton,  Attorney  General  of 
Louisiana. 

»  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Political 
Participation  <1968)  at  26. 

'"Id. 

"On  April  30.  1969  injunctive  relief  was 
denied  to  challengers  of  the  amendment  on 
the  basis  of  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to 
lake  steps  to  Implement  it.  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party  v.  Johnson,  civil  No. 
4082.  S.  D.  Miss,  filed  Jan.  24,  1967. 

'-Brief  for  plaintiffs  In  Oden  v.  Brittain, 
Civil  No.  69-433.  N.».  Ala.,  filed  July  9.  1969. 
Letter  of  December  16.  1969.  from  Jerrls 
Leonard,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civil 
RlghU  Division,  Departiftent  of  Justice,  to 
McDonald  Gallion,  Attorney  General  of 
Alabama. 

"  H.  Bill  No.  61.  to  amend  Section  6328-24. 
Mississippi  Code  of  1942. 

Appendix  A 
Public  Law  89-110,  89th  Congress.   S.    1564, 

August  6.  1965 
An  Act  To  Enpobce  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment    TO     THE     Constitution     of     the 
United  States,   and  foe  Otheb  Purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  Shall  be  known  as  the  "Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  ". 

Sec.  2.  No  voting  qualifications  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  shall  be  Imposed  or  applied  by 
any  Slate  or  political  subdivision  to  deny 
or  abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
Institutes  a  proceeding  under  any  statute 
to  enforce  the  guarantee  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  In  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision the  court  shall  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  examiners  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  6  to  serve  for  such  period 
of  time  and  for  such  political  subdivisions 
as  the  court  shall  determine  is  appropriate 
to  enforced  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  (1)  as  part  of  any  interlocutory 
order  If  the  court  determines  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  examiners  is  necessary  to 
enforce  such  guarantees  or  (2)  as  part  of 
any  final  Judgment  If  the  court  finds  that 
violations  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  Justi- 
fying equitable  relief  have  occurred  in  such 


State  or  subdivision:  Provided,  That  the 
court  need  not  authorize  the  appointment  of 
examiners  If  any  incldenU  of  denial  or 
abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color  (1)  have  been  few  In  num- 
ber and  have  been  promptly  and  effectively 
corrected  by  State  or  local  action,  (2)  the 
continuing  effect  of  such  IncldenU  has  been 
eUminated,  and  (3)  there  Is  no  reasonable 
probability  of  their  recurrence  In  the  future. 

(b)  If  In  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  sUtute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment in  any  SUte  or  political  subdivision  the 
court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  of  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  to  vote  on  accoimt 
of  race  or  color,  it  shaU  aiispend  the  use  of 
tests  and  devices  In  such  State  or  political 
subdivisions  as  the  court  shall  determine  is 
appropriate  and  lor  such  period  as  It  deems 
necessary. 

(c)  If  In  any  proceeding  instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment In  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  violations  ot  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  Justifying  eqtUUble  re- 
lief have  occurred  within  the  territory  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision,  the  court. 
In  addition  to  such  relief  as  It  may  grant, 
shall  retain  Jurisdiction  for  such  period  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  and  during  such  peri- 
od no  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
with  respect  to  voting  different  from  that  In 
force  or  effect  at  the  time  the  proceeding 
was  commenced  shall  be  enforced  unless  and 
until  the  court  finds  that  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
does  not  have  the  purpose  and  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  may  be  en- 
forced if  the  qualification,  prerequisite, 
sundard,  practice,  or  procedure  has  been 
submitted  by  the  chief  legal  officer  or  other 
appropriate  official  of  such  SUte  or  subdi- 
vision to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  At- 
torney General  has  not  Interposed  an  objec- 
tion within  sixty  days  after  such  submis- 
sion, except  that  neither  the  court's  find- 
ing nor  the  Attorney  General's  failure  to 
object  shall  bar  a  subsequent  action  to 
enjoin  enforcement  of  such  qualification, 
prerequisite.  sUndard.  practice,  or  procedure. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  "To  assure  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  to  vote  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vot^  In  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  election 
because  of  his  failure  t^  comply  with  any 
test  or  device  In  any  SUte  with  respect  to 
which  the  determinations  have  been  made 
under  subsection  (b)  or  In  any  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  such  deter- 
nllnaUons  have  been  made  as  a  separate  unit, 
unless  the  Unltedfeutes  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  brought  by  such  SUte 
or  subdivi^on  against  the  United  States  has 
determined  that  no  such  test  or  device  has 
been  used  during  the  five  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  action  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  accoimt  of  race  or  color:  Provided, 
That  no  such  declaratory  Judgment  shall  Is- 
sue with  respect  to  any  plaintiff  for  a  period 
of  five  years  after  the  entry  of  a  final  Judg- 
ment of  any  court  of  the  United  SUtes,  other 
than  the  denial  of  a  declaratory  Judgment 
under  this  section,  whether  entered  prior  to 
or  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  determin- 
ing that  denials  or  abridgmente  ot  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  through 
the  use  of  such  tesU  or  devices  have  occurred 
anywhere  In  the  territory  of  such  plaintiff. 
An  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
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be  h««nl  and  determined  by  &  eourt  of  three 
Judge«  In  •coordance  with  the  provtalona  of 
section  2284  of  title  M  of  the  United  State* 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  court  shall  retain  JurlsdlcOoe  of 
any  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
five  years  after  Judgment  and  ahall  reopen 
the  action  upon  motion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral alleging  that  a  t««t  or  derloe  has  been 
used  for  the  purpoee  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  r«oe  or  color. 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  haa  bo  reaaon  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device  has  been  used  during  the  Ave 
years  preoedJag  the  filing  of  the  action  for 
ttM  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  oolor.  he  ahall  consent  to  the  entry 
of  vueh  judgment. 

(b)  Tht  provisions  of  subsection  <a)  shall 
apply  to  any  State  or  in  any  political  subdl- 
vUlon  of  a  state  which  (1)  the  Attorney 
General  dcCerminea  maintained  on  Novem- 
ber I.  1»«4.  any  teet  or  device,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  (3)  the  Director  of  the 
Census  det«rmlne«  that  lea  than  50  per 
oeDtum  of  the  penons  of  voung  age  residing 
therein  were  registered  on  November  1.  1964. 
or  that  leas  than  SO  per  centum  of  such  per- 
sons voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  No- 
vember 1904. 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  section  or  under  section  0 
or  section  13  shall  not  be  reviewable  to  any 
court  and  shall  be  effective  upon  publication 
to  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall  mean 
any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting  or  regutration  for  voting 
(1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
understand,  or  Interpret  any  matter,  (3) 
demonstrate  any  educational  achievement  or 
his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  (3) 
pooaeas  good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove 
his  quallfloationa  by  the  voucher  of  regis- 
tered voters  or  members  of  any  other  cUm. 

(di  For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State 
or  political  subdivision  shall  be  determined  to 
have  engaged  in  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abrldgtog  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  if  ( 1 )  tocldenu  of  such  use  have 
been  few  in  number  and  have  been  promptly 
and  effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local 
action.  (3)  the  continuing  effect  of  such  to- 
cldenu has  been  eliminated,  and  (3>  there  is 
no  reasonable  probubiuty  of  their  recurrence 
in  the  future. 

(sMD  Congress  hereby  declares  that  to 
secure  the  rlghu  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  persons  educated  to  Ajnerlcan- 
«t«g  schools  in  which  the  predomtoant  class- 
room language  was  other  than  English.  It  is 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  States  from  con- 
dltloatog  the  right  to  vote  of  such  persons  on 
abtUty  to  read,  write,  understand,  or  toterpret 
any  matter  to  the  EnglUh  language. 

(3)  No  person  who  demonstrates  that  he 
has  successfully  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade  In  a  public  school  in.  or  a  private  school 
accredited  by.  any  State  or  territory,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  which  the  predominant  class- 
room language  was  other  than  English,  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  In  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  election  because  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  re«id.  write,  understand,  or  interpret 
any  matter  in  the  English  language,  except 
that  to  States  to  which  State  law  provides 
that  a  dilferent  level  of  education  in  pre- 
smnpUve  of  Uteracy.  he  shaU  demonstrate 
that  he  has  succesafuUy  completed  an  equiv- 
alent level  of  education  in  a  public  school  to. 
or  a  private  school  accredited  by.  any  State 
or  territory,  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Hlco  to  which  the 
predominant  classroom  language  was  other 
than  English. 
Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 


division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibl- 
tlons  set  forth  in  section  4(a)   are  to  effect 
shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualification   or   pr«r«qulalt«   to   voting,   oc 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting  different  from  that  In  force  or  effect 
on  November  1.  19«4.  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion may  institute  an  action  In  the  United 
States  DUtrict  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  declaratory  judgment  that  such 
qualification,  prereqxiisite.  standard,  practice, 
or  psocedure  does  not  have  the  purpose  and 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  and  unless  and  untU  the  court  enters 
such  judgment  no  person  ahall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  for  failure  to  comply  with  such 
qualification,  prerequisite,  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure:  Proiided.  That  such  qualifica- 
tion, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  pro- 
cedure, may  be  enforced  without  such  pro- 
ceeding   if    the    qualification,    prerequisite, 
standard,    practice,   or   procedure    has    been 
submitted     by    the    chief    legal    officer    or 
other    appropriate    offlctal    of    such    State 
or    subdivision    to    the    Attorney    General 
and    the    Attorney    General    has    not    In- 
terposed   an    objecuon    within    sixty    days 
after  such  submission,  except  that  neither 
the  Attorney  General's  failure  to  object  nor  a 
declaratory  judgment  entered  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  bar  a  subsequent  action  to  enjoin 
enforcement  of  such  qualification,  prerequi- 
site, standard,   practice,   or   procedure.    Any 
action  under  this  section  shall  be  heard  and 
determtoed  by  a  coxirt  of  three  judges  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3384 
of  Utle  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  and  any 
appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

S«c.  8.  Whenever  (a)   a  court  has  author- 
ized the  appointment  o<  examiners  pursuant 
to  the  provUiona  at  sscUon  3  (a),  or  (b)  un- 
less a  declaratory  judgment  baa  been  ren- 
dered under  section  4(a).  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   certifies   with   respect  to  any   political 
subdivision  named  In.  or  included  wlthto  the 
scope  of.  determlnauons  made  under  section 
4(b)  that  (1)  he  has  received  complatou  to 
writing  from  twenty  or  more  residente  of 
such  political  subdivision  alleging  that  they 
have  been  denied   the  right   to  vote  under 
color  of  law  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and 
that  he  believes  such  complalnta  to  be  meri- 
torious, or  (3)    that  to  his  judgment   (con- 
sidering,  among  other  factors,  whether  the 
ratio  of  nonwhite  persona  to  white  persons 
regutered  to  vote  wlthto  such  subdivision  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  rsaaonably  attributable 
to  violations  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  or 
whether    substantial    evidence    exlsu    that 
bona  fide  efforts  are  being  made  within  such 
subdivision    to    comply    with    the    fifteenth 
amendment),  the  appointment  of  examiners 
Is  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  appoint  as  many 
examiners   for   such   subdivision   as   It  may 
deem  appropriate  to  prepare  and  maintain 
llsu  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  In  Federal. 
State,   and  local  elections.  Such  examiners, 
hearing  officers  provided  for  In  section  Bta). 
and  other  persons  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  appointed,  com- 
pensated,  and  separated   without  regard   to 
the  provisions  of  any  statute  administered  by 
the  CTvll  Service  Commission,  and  service  un- 
der this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  employ- 
ment  for   the  purposes  of   any  statute  ad- 
ministered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
except  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act 
of  August  2.  1939.  as  amended  (5  U  S.C.  llMt . 
prohibiting  partisan  political  activity:   Pro- 
ridrd.  That  the  Convmlsslon  is  authorized, 
after  consult  tog  the  head  of  the  approprute 
department  or  agency,  to  designate  sulUble 
persons  In  the  official  service  of  the  United 
States,  with  their  consent,  to  serve  In  these 
positions.    Examiners    and    heartog    officers 
shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths. 
Sec.  7.  (a)  The  examiners  for  each  politi- 


cal subdivision  shall,  at  sucA  places  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by  regulation 
designate,  examtoe  applicants  concemtog 
their  qualifications  for  voting  An  application 
to  an  examiner  ahall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
CXymmlasloB  may  require  and  shall  contain 
allegations  that  the  applicant  is  not  other- 
wise registered  to  vote. 

(b)  Any  person  whom  the  examiner  finds, 
m  accordance  with  Instructions  received  un- 
der section  9(b).  to  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  State  law  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  promptly  be  placed  on  a  list  of 
eligible  voters.  A  challenge  to  such  listing 
may  be  made  In  accordance  with  section  9(ai 
and  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecution 
under  section  13  of  this  Act.  The  examiner 
shall  certify  and  transmit  such  list,  and  any 
supplemenu  as  appropriate,  at  least  once  a 
month,  to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion officials,  with  copies  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State,  and  any  such  lists  snd  supplemenu 
thereto  tranamitted  during  the  month  shall 
be  available  for  public  inspection  on  the  last 
business  day  of  the  month  and  to  any  event 
not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day  prior  to 
any  election.  The  appropriate  State  or  local 
election  official  shall  place  such  names  on  the 
official  voting  list.  Any  person  whose  nsme 
sppears  on  the  examiner's  list  shall  be  en- 
titled and  allowed  to  vote  In  the  election  dis- 
trict of  his  residence  unless  and  until  the 
approprute  election  officials  shall  have  been 
notified  that  such  person  has  been  removed 
frcsn  such  list  in  accordance  with  sutMectlou 
(d) :  Provided.  That  no  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  to  any  electloii  oy  virtue  of  this 
Act  unless  his  name  shall  have  been  certified 
and  transmitted  on  such  a  lUt  to  the  offices 
of  the  appropriate  election  officials  at  least 
forty-five  days  prior  to  such  election. 

(c)  The  examiner  shall  Issue  to  each  per- 
son whose  name  appears  on  such  a  list  a  cer- 
tificate evidencing  his  eligibility  to  vote. 

(d)  A  person  whose  name  appears  on  such 
a  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom  by  an 
examiner  if  (I)  such  person  has  been  suc- 
cessfully challenged  In  accordance  with  the 
procedure  prescribed  in  section  9.  or  (3)  he 
has  been  determined  by  an  examiner  to  have 
lost  his  eligibility  to  vote  under  SUte  law 
not  inoonsUtent  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

S£C.  8.  Whenever  an  examiner  is  serving 
under  this  Act  In  any  political  subdivision, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  assign,  at 
the  request  of  the  Attorney  General,  one  or 
more  persons,  who  may  be  officers  of  the 
United  States.  <1)  to  enter  and  attend  at 
any  place  for  holding  an  electfon  to  such 
subdivision  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
whether  persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  are 
being  permitted  to  vote,  and  (3)  to  enter  and 
attend  at  any  place  for  Ubulatlng  the  votes 
cast  at  any  election  held  In  such  subdivuion 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether  votes 
cast  by  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  being 
properly  tabulated  Such  persons  so  assigned 
shall  report  to  an  examiner  appototed  for 
such  political  subdivision,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  If  the  appointment  of  examiners 
has  t>een  authorized  pursuant  to  section 
3(a).  to  the  court. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  challenge  to  a  listing  on  an 
eligibility  list  prepared  by  an  examiner  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  hearing  of- 
ficer appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  under  such 
rules  as  the  Commission  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  Such  challenge  shall  be  entertained 
only  If  filed  at  such  office  within  the  State 
as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by 
regulation  designate,  and  within  ten  days 
after  the  listing  of  the  challenged  person  Is 
made  available  for  public  inspection,  and  If 
supported  by  (1)  the  aflldaviu  of  at  least 
two  persona  having  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facU  constituting  grounds  for  the  chal- 
lenge, and  (2)  a  certification  that  a  copy  of 
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the  chaUenge  and  affidavits  have  been  served 
by  mall  or  to  person  upon  the  person  chal- 
lenged at  his  place  of  residence  set  out  In 
the  application.  Such  challenge  shall  be  de- 
termined within  fifteen  days  after  It  has 
been  filed.  A  petition  for  review  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  hearing  officer  may  be  filed  to  the 
United  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  the  person  challenged  resides  within 
fifteen  days  after  service  of  such  decision  by 
mall  on  the  person  petitioning  for  review  but 
no  decision  of  a  hearing  officer  shall  be  re- 
versed unless  clearly  erroneous.  Any  person 
listed  shall  be  entlUed  and  allowed  to  vote 
pending  final  determination  by  the  hearing 
officer  and  by  the  court. 

(b)  The  times,  places,  procedures,  and  form 
for  application  and  listing  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  removals  from  the  eligibility  lists 
shall  be  prescribed  by  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Commission  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  Instruct  examto- 
ers  concerning  applicable  State  law  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
qualifications  required  for  Ustlng.  and  (2) 
loss  of  eligibility  to  vote. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  applicant  or 
the  challenger  or  on  Its  own  motion  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  documentary  evidence  relating  to  any 
matter  pending  before  It  under  the  authority 
of  this  section.  In  case  of  oonttimacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena.  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  the  United  SUtes 
court  of  any  territory  or  possession,  or  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  wlthto  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refuaal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  Is 
domiciled  or  transacU  business,  or  has  ap- 
pointed an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of 
process,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  hearing  officer,  there  to  pro- 
duce pertinent,  relevant,  and  nonprivlleged 
documenUry  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there 
to  give  testimony  touchtog  the  matter  un- 
der tovestigation:  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  Ux  as 
a  precondition  to  voting  (1)  precludes  per- 
sona of  limited  means  from  voting  or  imposes 
unreasonable  financial  hardship  upon  such 
persons  as  a  precondition  to  their  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  (U)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  any  legitimate  SUte  Interest 
to  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  (HI)  In  some 
areas  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denytog 
persons  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or 
color.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  flndtogs,  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  constitutional  right 
of  citizens  to  vote  Is  denied  or  abridged  in 
some  areas  by  the  requirement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  to 
vottog. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress under  secUon  5  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  and  section  2  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  the  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ised and  directed  to  Institute  forthwith  to 
the  name  of  the  United  States  such  actions, 
including  actions  against  SUtes  or  pollUcal 
subdivisions,  for  declaratory  judgment  or  to- 
JunctlT*  reUef  against  the  enforcement  ct 
any  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  precondition  to  voting,  or  subMtute 
therefor  enacted  after  November  1,  1904.  aa 
wlU  be  neoaasary  to  Implement  Um  declara- 
tion of  subsecUon  (a)  and  the  purposea  of 
this  secUon. 

(c)  The  district  oourU  oC  the  UnMed  States 
shall  have  Jurisdletton  of  socb  actions  which 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
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three  Judges  to  accordance  with  the  provl- 
slons  of  section  2384  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  to  participate  In  the  bearing 
and  determtaaUon  thereof,  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

(d)  During  the  pendency  of  such  actions, 
and  thereafter  if  the  courU,  notwithstanding 
this  action  by  the  Congress,  should  declare 
the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
to  be  constitutional,  no  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes  who  is  a  resident  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  with  respect  to  which  determi- 
nations have  been  made  under  subsection 
4(b)  and  a  declaratory  Judgment  has  not 
been  entered  under  subsection  4(a),  during 
the  first  year  he  becomes  otherwise  entitled 
to  vote  by  reason  of  registration  by  State  or 
local  officials  or  listing  by  an  examiner,  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  pay 
a  poll  tax  if  he  tenders  payment  of  such  tax 
for  the  current  year  to  an  examiner  or  to  the 
appropriate  SUte  or  local  official  at  least 
forty-five  days  prior  to  election,  whether  or 
not  such  tender  would  be  timely  or  adequate 
under  SUte  law.  An  examiner  shall  have  au- 
thority to  accept  such  payment  from  any 
person  authorized  by  this  Act  to  make  an 
application  for  listing,  and  shall  Issue  a  re- 
ceipt for  such  payment.  The  examiner  shall 
transmit  promptly  any  such  poll  tax  pay- 
ment to  the  office  of  the  State  or  local  offi- 
cial authorized  to  receive  such  payment  un- 
der State  law,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  applicant. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  person  acting  under  color  of 
Uw  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  any  per- 
son to  vote  who  Is  entlUed  to  vote  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  is  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote,  or  willfully  fall  or  refuse 
to  tabulate,  count,  and  report  such  person's 
vote. 

(b)  No  person,  whether  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for  voting  <x 
attempting  to  vote,  or  Intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce  any  person  for  urging  or  aiding  any 
person  to  vote  or  attempt  to  vote,  or  Intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for  exer- 
cising any  powers  or  duties  under  section 
3(a),8.8.9.10.or  12(e). 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives 
false  Information  as  to  his  name,  address,  or 
period  of  residence  In  the  voting  district  for 
the  purpose  of  esUblishlng  his  eligibility  to 
register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another 
Individual  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his 
false  registration  to  vote  or  Illegal  voting,  or 
pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepU  payment 
either  for  registration  to  vote  or  for  voting 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both; 
Provided,  however.  That  this  provision  shall 
be  applicable  only  to  general,  special,  or  pri- 
mary elections  held  solely  or  to  part  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  or  electing  any  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President.  Vloe  Presi- 
dent, presidential  elector.  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  Member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Bepresenutives.  or  Delegates 
or  Commissioners  from  the  territories  or  pos- 
sessions, or  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(d)  Whoever,  In  any  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  examiner  or  hearing  officer 
knowingly  and  willfully  falsifies  or  conceals 
a  material  fact,  or  makes  any  false,  fictitious, 
or  fraudulent  statemenU  or  represenutlons, 
or  makes  or  uses  any  false  writing  or  docu- 
ment knowtog  the  same  to  contato  any  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  statement  or  entry, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sac.  la.  (a)  Whoever  shaU  deprive  or  at- 
tempt to  deprive  any  person  of  any  right 
secured  by  secUon  3.  S,  4,  S.  7,  or  10  or  shall 
violate  section  11(a)  or  (b),  ahall  be  fined 


not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  within  a  year  foUowlng  an 
election  to  a  political  subdivision  to  which 
an  examiner  has  been  appointed  (1)  de- 
stroys, defaces,  mutilates,  or  otherwise  al- 
ters the  marking  of  a  paper  ballot  which 
has  been  cast  to  such  election,  or  (2)  alters 
any  official  record  of  voting  In  such  elec- 
tion tabulated  from  a  voting  machtoe  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,- 
000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  conspires  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  interferes  with  any  right  secured 
by  section  2.  3,  4.  5.  7.  10.  or  11  (a)  or  (b) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  Is  about  to  engage  to  any  act  or 
practice  prohibited  by  section  2,  3.  4.  6.  7. 
10,  11,  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Institute  for  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  an  action  for  preventive  relief,  to- 
cludlng  an  application  for  a  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  and  including  an  order  directed 
to  the  State  and  State  or  local  election 
officials  to  require  them  (1)  to  permit  per- 
sons listed  under  this  Act  to  vote  and  (2)  to 
count  such  votes. 

(e)  Whenever  in  any  political  subdivision 
in  which  there  are  examiners  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  any  persons  allege  to  rfuch 
an  examiner  wlthto  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  closing  of  the  polls  that  notwithstand- 
ing (1)  their  listing  under  this  Act  or  reg- 
istration by  an  approprUte  election  official 
and  (2)  their  eligibility  to  vote,  they  have 
not  been  permitted  to  vote  In  such  election, 
the  examiner  shall  forthvrith  notify  the  At- 
torney General  If  such  allegations  In  his 
opinion  appear  to  be  well  founded.  JJpon  re- 
ceipt of  such  notification,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  forthwith  file  with  the  district 
court  an  application  for  an  order  providing 
for  the  marking,  casting,  and  counting  of 
the  balloU  of  such  oersons  and  requiring 
the  Inclusion  of  thafr  votes  to  the  total  vote 
before  the  results  of  such  election  shall 
be  deemed  final  and  any  force  or  effect  given 
thereto.  The  district  court  shall  hear  and 
determtoe  such  matters  Immediately  after 
the  filing  of  such  application.  The  remedy 
provided  In  this  subsection  shall  not  pre- 
clude any  remedy  available  under  State  or 
Federal  law. 

(f)  The  district  coiuts  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
a  person  asserttog  righU  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Sac.  13.  Listing  procedures  shall  be  termi- 
nated to  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
SUte  (a)  with  respect  to  examiners  ^- 
{Mlnted  pucsuant  to  clause  (b)  oi  section  6 
whenever  the  Attorney  General  notifies  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  or  whenever  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  ot  Columbia 
determines  to  an  action  for  declaratory  judg- 
ment brought  by  any  political  subdivision 
with  reepect  to  which  the  Director  o4  the 
Census  has  determined  that  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  nonwhite  persons  of  vot- 
tog age  resldlnc  thereto  are  registered  to 
vote,  ( 1 )  that  all  penrais  listed  by  an  exam- 
iner for  audi  subdivision  baye  been  placed 
on  the  appropriate  vottog  rectktration  roU. 
and  (2)  tbat  there  is  no  longer  reaaonable 
cauae  to  brieve  that  persons  wlU  be  daprired 
of  or  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  to  such  sut>dlvlslon,  and  (b), 
with  respect  to  eramlnaw  appointed  pj>r^ 
suant  to  section  3(a),  upon  prder^pf'the 
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kuthorizlng  court.  A  poUUcal  subdivision 
nu\y  petition  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
termination  of  listing  procedures  under 
cJavise  (a)  of  this  section,  and  may  petition 
the  Attorney  General  to  request  the  Director 
of  the  Census  to  take  such  survey  or  census 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  the  making  of 
the  determination  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
iion.  The  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Shall  have  Junsdioiton  to  require 
such  survey  or  census  to  be  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Census  and  It  shall  require 
him  to  do  so  if  it  deems  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral >i  refusal  to  request  such  survey  or 
census  to  be  arbitrary  or  unreasonable. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  All  cases  of  criminal  contempt 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  governed  by  section  151  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U  S  C    1995) . 

(b)  No  court  other  than  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  court  at  ap- 
peals in  any  proceeding  under  section  9  shall 
'  have  Jurisdiction  to  Usue  any  declaratory 
Judgment  pursuant  to  section  4  or  section  5 
or  any  restralmng  order  or  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction  against  the  execuUon 
or  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  action  of  any  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee pursuant  hereto. 

iclil)  The  terms  vote"  or  "voting"  shall 
include  all  action  necessary  to  make  a  vote 
effective  in  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  regis- 
tration, listing  pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  other 
action  required  by  law  prerequisite  to  voting, 
casting  a  ballot,  and  having  such  ballot 
counted  properly  and  included  in  the  appro- 
priate totals  of  votes  cast  with  respect  to 
candidates  for  public  or  party  office  nnd 
propositions  for  which  votes  .ire  re-elved  in 
an  election 

(2)  The  term  •political  subdivision"  shall 
mean  any  county  or  parish,  except  that 
where  registration  for  voting  is  not  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  a  county  or 
parish,  the  term  shall  Include  any  other  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  conducts  registra- 
tion for  voting. 

(d)  In  any  action  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment brought  pursuant  to  section  4  or  sec- 
lion  5  this  Act.  subpenas  for  witnesses  who 
are  required  to  attend  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  served 
in  any  Judicial  district  of  the  United  States: 
Frovided.  That  no  writ  of  subpena  shall  Issue 
for  witnesses  without  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  a  greater  distance  than  one  hundred 
nUles  from  the  place  of  holding  court  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  being  first  had  upon 
proper  application  and  cause  shown 

Sec.  15.  Section  2004  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(42  use.  19711.  as  amended  by  section  131 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat 
637 » .  and  amended  by  section  601  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  90 ».  and  as 
further  amended  by* section  101  of  the  Civil 
Rlghu  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  241).  Is  further 
amended  as  follows 

(a)  Delete  the  word  •  Federal"  wherever  It 
appears  in  subsections   (a)    and    (ci: 

(b)  Repeal  subsection  (fi  and  designate 
the  present  subsections  (gi  and  (hi  as  (f» 
and  (g) .  respectively. 

Sec.  16.  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Jointly,  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  to  determine  whether, 
under  the  laws  or  practices  of  any  State  or 
States,  there  are  preconditions  to  voting, 
which  might  tend  to  result  In  discrimination 
against  citizens  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  State*  seeking  to  vote  Such 
officials  shall.  Jointly,  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30.  1966.  con- 
taining the  resulu  of  such  study,  together 
with  a  list  of  any  States  In  which  such  pre- 
condlUons  exist,  and  shall  Include  in  such 
report  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  they  deem  advisable  to  prevent  dlscrim- 
inaUon  In  voting  against  citizens  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 


Sec.  17.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny,  impair,  or  otherwise  adversely 
alTect  the  right  to  vote  of  any  person  reg- 
istered to  vote  under  the  law  of  any  SUte  or 
political  subdivision. 

Sec.  18.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  19  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Approved  August  6.  1965. 

legislative    HISTOllY 

House  Reporu:  No  439  accompanying  H  R. 
6400  (Comm.  on  the  Judiciary)  and  No  711 
( Cumm.  of  Conference  i . 

Senate  Reports  No.  162.  162  pt  2.  162  pt  3 
(Comm.  on  the  Judiciary). 

Congressional  Record.  Vol.  Ill   (1965): 

Apr.  13.  22.  23.  28-30.  May  3-7.  10-14.  17- 
21.  24.  25;  Considered  In  Senate. 

May  26:  Considered  and  passed  Senate. 

July   6-8:    Considered   In   House 

July  9:  Considered  and  passed  House, 
amended,  in  lieu  of  H  R.  6400. 

Aug  3:  House  agreed  to  conference  report. 

Aug  4:  Senate  agreed  to  conference  r«- 
port. 

appendix  b 
Civil  Rights  Commission   Staff  Memoran- 
dum—Analysis or  S  2507.  a  Bill  To  Amend 
THE  Voting  Rights  Act  or  1965 

July  8.  1969. 
On  August  6.  1970.  the  States  and  counties 
now  covered  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
79  SWt.  437.  42  USC    M  1973-1973p   iSupp 
III   1965-67).  will  have  been  subject  to  Its 
provisions   for   five   years,   and   so   by   terms 
of  the  Act  will  be  able  to  escape   from  Its 
coverage.  The  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  In  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  to 
the  President  dated  March  28.  1969.  expressed 
Its  support  for  extension  of  the  coverage  peri- 
od of  the  existing  Act.  and  documented  the 
need  with  a  stalT  memorandum,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  attached.  The  Commission  s  concern 
was   further  expressed   In   testimony    before 
Subcommittee  Number  5  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  RepresenUtlves, 
by  the  Acting  Staff  Director  on  May  14.  1969. 
In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
June  26  and  July  1.  1969.  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  Indicated  his  opposition  to 
H  R.  4249.'  a  bill  to  extend  co\eT^t  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  for  five  years  beyond  Its 
1970  expiration  He  proposed  as  an  alternative 
a  bill  which  was  subsequently  introduced  in 
the  Senate  as  S.  2507.  That  bill  would  dimin- 
ish the  protection  of  the  existing  Act  in  a 
number  of  respects,  while  adding  other  pro- 
visions dealing  with  matters  not  within  the 
1965  Act  s  coverage.  This  memorandum  ana- 
lyzes the  principal  provisions  of  S   2507.  and 
comments  upon  their  utility  and  their  eBect 
on  the  protections  which  voters  now  enjoy 
under  the  1965  Act 

I.      ELIMINATION      OF     BEQUIREMENT     FOB     P«IO« 
APPaOVAL    or    VOTINC    law    CHANCCa 

A.  Present  law 
Under  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  when  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
covered  by  the  Act  seeks  to  change  its  voting 
qualifications  or  procedures.  It  must  either 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  or  Initiate  a  suit  In  the 
US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. If  the  Attorney  General  objects  to  the 
changes,  they  may  not  be  enforced  until  the 
court  rules  that  they  do  not  have  the  purpose 
and  w.a  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  to  any 
person  the  right  to  vote  because  of  his  race 


or  color.  If  the  Attorney  General  does  not 
object,  the  new  qualifications  or  procedures 
may  be  enforced  60  days  after  their  sub- 
mission -  States  and  subdivisions  covered  by 
the  standards  of  the  1965  Act  are  those  which 
In  1964  had  a  combination  of  literacy  or  other 
requirements  for  voting,  and  voting  registra- 
tion of  participation  by  less  than  half  the 
Adult  population.  They  are  Alabama.  Georgia. 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  South  Carolina.  Vir- 
ginia. 39  counties  of  North  Carolina,  one 
county  of  Arizona,  and  one  county  of  Hawaii. 
B.  S.  2507  proposed  change 
Section  3  of  S.  2507  would  repeal  this  pro- 
vision of  the  existing  law.  Instead  It  woultf 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  an 
injunction  In  a  three-Judge  Federal  district 
court  against  the  enforcement  of  any  voting 
qualification  or  procedure  which  has  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  abridging  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race.  Unlike  Section  5  of  the 
Voting  Rlghu  Act.  this  section  would  not  be 
restricted  to  States  covered  by  the  1965  Act. 
C.  Analysis  of  proposed  change 
Repeal  of  Section  5  and  substitution  of  the 
new  provision  would  have  several  disadvan- 
tages: 

I.  Tedious  and  Time-Consuming  Litiga- 
tion— The  proposal  files  in  the  face  of  the  ex- 
perience Congress  had  In  mind  when  It  en- 
acted Section  5  In  1965.  Until  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  private  citizens  (and. 
after  1957.  the  Attorney  General)  could  sue 
to  set  aside  laws  and  practices  which  denied 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race.  Past 
studies  have  shown  the  Inadequacy  of  civil 
litigation  as  a  means  of  protecting  Negro 
voting  rights  from  officially  sanctioned  de- 
struction.' The  most  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  ineffectiveness  of  prior  methods  of  pro- 
tection Is  the  fact  that  In  1964  In  the  seven 
States  covered  by  the  Act.  only  29  percent 
of  the  adult  Negro  population  was  registered 
to  vote,  compared  with  73  percent  of  adult 
whites.- 

In  South  Carolina  v.  Kaf.enbach.  383  U.S. 
301  ( 1966) .  the  Supreme  Court  discussed  why 
the  case-by-case  method  of  litigation  against 
voting  discrimination  had  proved  Ineffective. 
The  Court  stated: 

"Voting  suits  are  unusually  onerous  to  pre- 
p.Tre.  sometimes  requiring  as  many  as  6.000 
man-hours  spent  combing  through  registra- 
tion records  In  preparation  for  trial.  Litiga- 
tion has  been  exceedingly  slow.  .  .  .  Even 
where  favorable  decisions  have  finally  been 
obtained,  some  of  the  States  affected  have 
merely  switched  to  discriminatory  devices 
not  covered  by  the  federal  decrees  or  have 
enacted  difficult  new  tests  designed  to  pro- 
long the  existing  disparity  between  white  and 
Negro  registration."  /d.  at  314  (footnote 
omitted). 

To  prevent  such  disingenuous  changes  In 
voting  laws.  Congress  enacted  Section  5. 
Under  It  individuals  and  the  Government  no 
longer  need  Initiate  time-consuming  litiga- 
tion to  stop  discriminatory  practices,  and 
then  If  ultimately  successful  find  that  the 
victory  Is  meaningless  because  the  State  can 
simply  adopt  new  discriminatory  laws,  in  an 
endless  cycle   The  Voting  Rights  Act  assures 


•  S.  818.  8  2456.  H  R  5181.  and  H  R  5538  are 
In  substance  identical  with  H.R.  4249. 


-Since  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966  approximately  225  voting  laws 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  approval,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Attorney  General  has  objected 
to  only  four  of  the  laws  submitted.  Three  of 
the  four  objections  Involved  the  statutes  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Allen  case,  dis- 
cussed below. 

The  State  of  Alaska  and  some  Isolated 
counties  elsewhere  have  removed  themselves 
from  coverage  under  the  Act  according  to  the 
procedures  of  Section  4. 

'  See  eg  ,  1961  Report  of  the  UjS.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  Vol.  1.  Voting. 

•  See  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Po- 
<i(fc«l  Participation  222   (1968). 
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that  th«  vaUdlty,  of  rotlng  lawa  wUl  be  tMt«d 
befor«.  not  after,  they  are  put  Into  effect.  At 
the  Supreme  Court  said.  "Not  underestimat- 
ing the  Ingenuity  of  those  bent  on  prevent- 
ing Negroes  from  voting.  Congress  therefore 
enacted  5  8 "  Allen  v.  State  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. 37  U.S.  Law  Week  4168  (1969). 

2.  Misplaced  Burden  of  Proof. — Under  the 
proposed  leglsUtlon  the  Attorney  General  or 
a  private  llUgant  would  bear  the  burden  and 
have  to  devote  considerable  resources  to 
proving  that  a  p«u^lcular  change  In  State 
law  la  discriminatory.  Under  the  preeent  Sec- 
tion 5.  the  burden  of  proof  that  a  pracUce 
or  procedure  is  not  dlscrlminAtory  is  on  the 
Stat©  or  political  subdivLslcm.  Given  the  his- 
tory In  some  States  of  repreealon  of  any  at- 
tempU  by  black  people  to  gain  poUUcal 
power,  and  the  greater  famUlarlty  of  tie 
State  wltii  the  purpoae  and  effect  of  Ita  leg- 
Islatloa,  this  Is  where  the  burden  should  re- 
main. As  the  Supreme  Court  observed:  "After 
enduring  nearly  a  century  of  systematic  re- 
sistance to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Con- 
gress might  well  decide  to  shift  the  advan- 
t^g*  of  time  and  ln*rtla  from  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  evil  to  Ita  vlctima."  South 
Cmrolin*  v.  Katzenbach.  383  U.S.  301.  328 
(1966).  Under  S.  2507  the  ablft  woiUd  be 
undone. 

3.  increasing  Difficulties  for  Private  Uti- 
ganta. — An  Important  gain  in  voter  protec- 
tion under  the  1965  Act  waa  the  right  of  In- 
dividuals to  sue  to  enforce  Section  5,  regard- 
leas  of  Inaction  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. This  right  was  clarified  recently  when 
the  Supreme  Court  Interpreted  SecUoo  5  in 
AUen  ».  State  Board  of  Elections,  supra.  In 
such  sulto  the  private  lltlga&ta  need  estab- 
lish only  that  a  State  has  not  compiled  with 
Section  6.  In  order  to  block  changes  in  legis- 
lation. With  their  vigilance,  Section  6  will  be 
even  more  eflecUve  If  retained,  alnce  enforce- 
ment will  no  l<nger  depend  entirely  on  the 
reoources.  knowledge  and  prtcrltlea  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

4.  Post  Violations  Must  Not  Be  Condoned. — 
The  Attorney  General  In  bis  statement  ob- 
served at  page  6  that:  "Where  local  officials 
have  passed  discriminatory  laws,  generally 
they  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice."  He  suggested  In  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  that  this  was  one 
reason  why  the  section  should  be  repealed. 

It  should  be  remembered  above  all  that 
most  States  have  obeyed  Secttoo  5,  and 
sought  approval  of  change*  In  their  voting 
laws.  Like  most  laws.  Section  S  achieves  lU 
purpoae  becatise  people  obey  It.  As  for  the 
liMtancea  In  which  there  have  been  vK^a- 
tlooa.  there  are  two  reaaona  that  inatancea 
of  noooompUanoe  would  not  support  the  sec- 
Uon'B  ellmlaatton. 

First,  until  the  Allen  decision,  referred  to 
previously.  It  had  been  unclear  whether  Sec- 
tion 6  applied  to  all  election  law  changes  la 
the  covered  States,  or  only  to  thoee  changes 
which  dealt  with  vo«ng  and  reglstratloa. 
Thus  neither  MisBlsslppl  nor  Virginia,  the 
States  Involved  in  the  Allen  com,  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General  or  sought 
approval  front  the  District  Court  ot  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  srtatutee  altering  such 
matters  as  whether  elective  oflloes  are  to  be 
appotntlve.  requirements  for  fUlng  by  candl- 
datee.  aiMl  procedures  ooncamlng  aoslstanoe 
to  voters  unable  to  mark  ballots.  BeeaoM 
the  Ocurt  baa  now  made  clear  th»t  Section 
5  haa  a  very  wide  scope,  States  can  now  be 
expected  to  submit  mor«  statutes  for  ap- 
proval. 

Second.  If  a  State  oontlnies  to  Ignore  Sec- 
tion 5.  the  remedy  under  the  existing  law  is 
simple.  Bither  the  Attorney  General  or  a  pri- 
vate ntlgant  eaa  aue  la  any  Federal  dtstrtct 
court  to  enjola  the  State"*  change  la  law  for 
failure  to  follow  the  dletaitea  of  Seottoa  S. 
Such  a  taweult  la  very  expeditious,  nie  only 
proof  required  la  that  the  new  State  provl- 
■lon  reUtes  to  ToUnc  t2ut  tt  haa  modUtod 


the  law  In  effect  as  of  November  1,  1B64,  and 
that  it  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  No  proof  is  reqvilred  that 
the  change  bas  a  discriminatory  effect.  On 
this  showing.  InjnncUon  follows  as  a  matter 
€)t  courae.  A  recent  example  of  the  eSectlve- 
nees  of  this  procedure  occtirred  in  Missis- 
sippi, where  a  Federal  district  court  enjoined 
a  municipal  primary  election  In  Mississippi 
because  the  city  expcmded  Ita  corporate 
limits — allegedly  to  dilute  the  back  vote  by 
adding  white  areas  to  the  town — without 
submitting  the  changes  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  District  Court  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  burden  of  such  litigation  Is  slight,  the 
proof  simple,  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  Im- 
mediate relief  great.  Prevention  of  such  flag- 
rant noncompliance  with  the  law  would  not 
overburden  the  Department  of  Jtistlce.  Nor- 
mally the  cure  for  cases  of  outright  defiance 
of  the  law  la  not  repeal  of  the  law,  but  rather 
more  vigorous  enforcement. 

5.  Attorney  General's  Power  to  Sue  Adds 
Sothing  of  Substance. — S.  2507,  after  elimi- 
nating the  simple  enforcement  procedure  de- 
scribed above,  would  substitute  a  section 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  sue  in 
Federal  court  whenever  he  believes  a  State 
has  enacted  or  Is  administering  any  voting' 
procedure  with  the  ptirpoee  or  effect  of  deny- 
ing the  franchise  on  grounds  of  race.  But  the 
Attorney  General  already  has  the  authority 
to  bring  such  stilts.  Section  2  of  the  <otlng 
RighU  Act  of  1966  provide*  that: 

"No  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedtire 
shall  be  imposed  on  or  appUed  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  en  accovmt  of  race  or  oolc»." 

And  SecUon  12(d)  of  the  same  Act  provides 
that: 

"Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any 
person  -»  about  to  engage  In  any  act  or 
pracUcc  prohibited  by  section  2  .  .  .  the  At- 
torney General  may  Institute  ...  an  action 
for  preventive  relief,  Including  an  application 
for  a  temporary  or  permanent  Injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order.  .  .  ." 

Similar  powers  were  Included  In  the  Civil 
Rlgftts  Act  of  195".  71  Stat.  634. 

Thus  the  new  section  wotUd  give  the  At- 
torney General  no  powers  in  addition  to 
those  granted  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
its  predeoeasors.  His  access  to  a  three-Judge 
forum  and  the  right  of  direct  ^peal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  were  granted  in  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1964.  Most  ImportanUy.  under 
the  present  law,  lawsuits  with  or  without 
direct  appeal  are  unnecessary  since  SecUon 
5  preserves  the  status  quo  untU  legaUty  U 
decided  without  need  to  resort  to  Utigatlon. 


n.  BtPANom  POWXB  to  Borv  EZAMmxas  and 

OBtiUIVUS 

A.  Preitnt  law 

Under  SecUon  9  of  the  present  Voting 
Bights  Act,  the  Attorney  General  may  direct 
that  Federal  examiners  be  sent  to  any  State 
or  county  covered  by  the  Act  if  he  has  re- 
ceived ao  meritortous  complaints  from  that 
Juriedletlon  aH«g«"g  voter  dtwrrtmlnatinn,  or 
if  he  believes  that  appointment  of  examiners 
Is  necessary  to  enforce  the  right  to  vote.  Ex- 
aminers prepare  list*  of  appUcanU  eligible 
to  vote,  whom  State  officials'  are  required  to 
register. 

In  addition,  the  present  Act  in  Section  8 
provides  for  appointment  of  Federal  obeerv- 
era  to  watch  for  irregtdailtlea  la  poUiag 
places  and  la  the  tabulation  of  ^^*^-f^- 
servers  may  be  sent  only  to  Jurisdictions 
whleh  have  been  designated  for  appointment 
of  exaB>inan> 

B.  S.  2507  proposed  change 

S.  3607  In  Its  Section  4  would  allow  the 
Att<»ney  General  to  send  Federal  examiueis 


to  register  voters  In  any  State,  ootmty  or  city 
in  the  United  States,  again  subject  to  either 
receipt  of  20  complalnU  or  his  belief  that 
examiners  are  needed  to  prevent  voting  dis- 
crimination. He  wtjuld  not  be  confined  to  the 
States  and  cotmtles  covered  by  the  Act. 

In  addition  S.  2507  In  its  Section  6  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  send  Fed- 
eral observers  to  any  political  sulxlivislon  In 
the  United  States  In  which  he  believed  their 
presence  was  necessary  or  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent voted  discrimination.  He  would  not  be 
limited  to  subdivldons  covered  by  the  Act 
and  designated  for  appointment  of  exam- 
iners. 

C.  Analysis  of  proposed  change 

The  expanded  authority  to  send  examiners 
and  observers  Is  In  no  way  objectionable; 
the  Attorney  General  should  have  power  to 
send  examiners  and  observers  wherever  they 
may  be  needed.  However,  no  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  show  that  examiners  and 
observers  are  not  needed  more  vitally  in  the 
seven  States  to  which  they  can  now  be  sent. 
In  addition,  under  Section  3  of  the  Act,  the 
Attorney  General  may  obtain  appointment 
of  examiners  in  other  Jurisdictions  as  pert 
of  interlocutory  reUef  in  suits  to  enforce 
voting  rights  under  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  power  to  send  examiners  has  been 
used  sparingly— too  sparingly— even  under 
the  1966  Act.  Two  of  the  seven  States  cov- 
ered by  the  Act  have  never  had  a  cotmty 
designated  for  the  appointment  of  exam- 
iners, and  two  others  have  had  only  five 
between  them.  If  the  Attorney  General  has 
made  so  little  use  of  the  power  to  appoint 
examiners  In  the  areas  covered  by  the  Act, 
where  the  need  has  been  great,  it  seems'  un- 
likely he  will  have  cause  to  tise  the  proposed 
authority  outside  thoee  areas  where  no  need 
has  yet  been  shown. 

The  same  comments  apply  to  the  expanded 
power  to  send  observers.  The  present  re- 
quirement that  observers  be  sent  only  to 
jurisdiction  designated  for  examiners  has  not 
restricted  them  to  places  where  examiners 
actually  are  present,  since  the  Attorney 
OMieral  has  found  It  sumcient  simply  to 
designate  counties  for  i^>polntment  of  ex- 
aminers In  order  to  send  observers,  without 
actually  having  examiners  dispatched.  Au- 
thority to  dispatch  observers  throughout  the 
Nation  adds  little  to  the  power  to  deal  with 
voter  discrimination  In  the  States  where  it 
bas  been  known  to  exUt.  Thus  the  propoeed 
change  is  tmobjectlonable,  but  lU  practical 
usefulness  Is  at  best  spectilatlve. 

IV.    Nrw  VOTING  SICBTS  STTTDT  COMMISSION 

A.  Present  law 
The  United  Statea  Commlasion  on  ClvU 
Rights  is  authorised  by  Confutes  to  investi- 
gate complaints  that  cltlsens  are  being  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  their  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin.  It  is  also 
autbori2«d  to  tovestlgate  complaints  that 
because  of  fraudulent  pracUoes  or  discrlm- 
inatton  cltisens  are  being  denied  the  right 
to  vote  or  have  their  votes  prt^ierly  counted 
In  Federal  electlotis.  The  Commlaalon  from 
Its  Inc^Uon  in  1957  has  devoted  a  large 
part  of  Its  resources  to  investigating  voting 
righU  denials  and  reporting  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  changes  on  the  laws 
and  their  administration  which  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  right  to  vote.  The  Commis- 
sion's publicaUons  which  deal  especially  with 
voting  include  its  1959  Report,  Voting  (1961) , 
Voting  in  MUsiasippi  (1965),  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  .  .  .  The  First  Months  (1965),  and 
Politieal  Particip*tion  (1968).  As  Senator 
Dlrksen  recenUy  observed  in  speaking  of  vot- 
ing protection  and  Ut«acy  tests: 

-It  wM  la  1967,  when  a  new  oonsdenoe 
T«>#w.  itaeU  felt  in  the  United  States,  result- 
ing In  the  oeaUon  o<  a  ClvU  Bights  Commis- 
sion to  explore  the  whole  quditioa.  ... 

"The  Commission  on  ClvU  Bighto  consisted 
oX  outstanding  talent  and  It  made  a  thor- 
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ough  examination  of  the  matter  "  Conjrrrt- 
Txonal  Record,  volume  115,  part  13.  page  17700. 
B.  S.  3S07  proposed  change 
Section  7  of  the  propoeed  legislation  would 
add  to  ibe  Federal  government  a  new  tem- 
porary commission  to  be  called  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Voting  Rights.  It 
would  have  a  chairman  and  eight  members, 
all  appointed  by  the  President,  an  Execu- 
ti\e  Director  also  a  Presidential  appointee, 
and  a  suff  and  budget  of  presently  undls- 
c'.obed  dimensions.  No  provision  would  be 
m.tde  for  bipartisan  representation,  nor 
would  there  be  any  requirement  that  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  nomination*. 
The  new  Commission  would  be  charged  to 
make  a  study  of  the  effects  of  laws  restrict- 
ing the  right  to  vote  and  of  fraudulent  and 
corKipt  practices  upon  voting  rlehts.  report- 
ing with  recommendations  by  January  15. 
1973 

C  Analysis  of  propoffd  change 
The  new  commission  as  proposed  would 
duplicate  the  tasks  which  have  been  and  are 
currently  being  performed  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  It  would  lack  the  staff 
and  expertise  In  the  voting  field  which  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  acquired, 
and  would  terminate  In  1973  within  two 
weeks  of  the  date  presently  set  for  the  final 
report  of  the  existing  Commission.  lu  addi- 
tion, the  proposed  additional  conunisslon 
would  lack  the  legislative  mandate  to  study 
the  broad  problems  of  political  participation, 
"and  would  instead  be  limited  to  a  narrow 
focus  on  legislative  barriers  and  fraudulent 
practices.  The  expe«ence  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  has  shown  that  the  Issues  of 
voting  rights  are  more  complex,  and  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  a  consideration  of 
the  educational,  economic,  historical  and 
social  context  in  which  those  rights  are  ex- 
ercised. 

In  other  ways  the  proposed  commission, 
besides  being  duplicative  would  not  be  as 
effective  as  the  present  Commission  on  Civil 
.Rights.  It  would  lack  the  present  Commis- 
sion's power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments. Its  members  and  staff  would  probably 
lack  the  years  of  familiarity  with  voting  laws 
and  problems  on  which  the  present  Com- 
mission draws.  And  unlike  the  present  Com- 
mission it  would  not  be  required  to  be  bi- 
partisan with  members  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation.  As  former  Attorney  General 
Brownell  observed  In  1956.  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bipartisan  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights: 

■•When  there  are  charges  that  by  one 
means  or  another  the  vote  Is  being  denied,  we 
must  find  out  all  of  the  facts— the  extent. 
the  methods,  the  results.  .  .  .  The  study 
should  be  objective  and  free  from  partisan- 
ship." HR.  Rep.  291.  85tb  Cong,  1st  Sess. 
(1957). 

Finally,  there  has  already  been  one  Investi- 
gation of  voting  by  an  independent  com- 
mission, carried  on  In  19«3  by  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting  Par- 
ticipation at  a  Ume  when  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  In  the  vot- 
ing area  was  narrower  than  its  present 
statutory  mandate.  The  1963  Commission  was 
charged  *lth  investigating  the  reasons  for 
low  voter  participation  and  recommending 
solutions  for  this  problem,  except  that  It  was 
not  to  Consider  'matters  placed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights."  During  its  Investigation  the  1963 
Commission : 

made  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  election  laws 
and  practices  of  the  50  states  and  .  .  . 
studied  the  electoral  systems  of  other  democ- 
racies. It  .  .  .  solicited  the  opinions  of  many 
hundreds  of  citizens  in  the  fields  of  national, 
state  and  local  government,  politics,  civic 
and  social  work  and  political  science.  Staff 
members  of  the  Commission  .  .  .  mtervtewQd 
a  number  of  ofBclals  directly  concerned  with 


election  administration  at  the  state,  county, 
and  municipal  levels  '  ■ 

The  1963  Commission  recommended  the 
adoption  of  21  detailed  standards,  including 
a  nationwide  ban  on  literacy  tests.  Many  of 
the  subjects  on  which  the  1963  Commission 
made  recommendations  would  be  restudled 
by  the  new  Federal  commission  proposed  In 
S    2507. 

V.     EUMIN.VTION     OF    HESJDCNCT     atQViarMrNTS 
IN   PHESIOrNTIAL   ELECTIONS 

A.  Pre  tent  law 
In  our  mobile  society.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  one-third  of  all 
households  move  each  year,  many  of  them 
across  jurisdictional  lines.  At  present  the 
residence  requirements  to  vote  in  elections 
for  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent are  the  same  as  those  for  voting  In  elec- 
tloiu  In  the  Jurisdiction  ol  residence.  Since 
many  Jurisdictions  require  as  much  as  a 
full  year  of  residence  for  eligibility  to  vote. 
many  millions  of  recently  arrived  voters  are 
unable  to  vote  In  Presidential  elections.  The 
Census  Bureau  has  estimated  that  as  many 
.IS  5  5  million  persons  were  disfranchised  in 
this  way  In  1968. 

B.  S.  2507  proposed  change 
Iiv  Its  Section  2.  S.  2507  would  provide  that 
if  a  newly  arrived  resident  may  vote  In  an 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President  (by 
which  presumably  is  meant  in  election  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice-President)    in 
his  new  State  or  political  subdivision  of  resl- 
'dence  If  he  moved  there  before  September  1 
of  the  election  year,  or  In  his  former  state 
if  he  moved  after  September  1  and  was  qu.il- 
ified  lo  vote  at  the  former  residence. 
C.  Analysis  of  proposed  change 
Tlie    constitutionality    of    existing    state 
laws    which    disfranchise    new    residents    in 
Presidential  elections  is  uncertain,  and  prob- 
ably win  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
next    term       Whatever    the    Courts    ruling, 
such  restrictions  serve  no  rational  policy  as 
applied  to  election  of  officials  whose  constit- 
uency Is  national  In  scope,  and  should   be 
abolished.  Such  was  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  1963  special  commission.  The 
Commission    on    Civil    Rights    through    the 
Chairman's    March    28.    1969.    letter    to    the 
President  stated: 

"Other  barriers  to  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  to  vote  should  also  be  examined  to 
determine  whether  they  infringe  rlghu  under 
the  Fourteenth  or  Fifteenth  Amendmenu 
and  therefore  should  be  eliminated  by  Con- 
gress. For  example,  residency  requirements 
seem  unreasonable  when  applied  to  presiden- 
tial elections,  for  which  familiarity  with 
local  Issues  and  personalities  Is  Irrelevant. 
The  Commission  is  especially  concerned  be- 
cause the  burden  of  such  requirements  falls 
heavily  on  nUgrant  workers,  mainly  Mexican 
Americans  from  the  Southwest,  who  axe 
often  unable  to  vote  either  In  their  home 
State  or  in  the  StaU  in  which  they  are  work- 
ing. In  addition,  long  residency  requirements 
disfranchise  a  large  numt>er  of  well  educated 
young  adulu,  who  tend  to  be  more  mobile 
than  the  population  generally." 

Elimination  of  residency  requirements  In 
Presidential  elecUoiw  would  correct  a  long- 
standing Injustice. 

VI.     SPECIAL     SUaVEYS    OF    VOTE«     PA«-nCIPAT10N 

A.  Present  law 
Title  VTII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
78  Stat.  266,  provides  for  a  survey  of  voUng 
and  voter  registration  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  areas  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The  survey,  and 


the  1970  Census,  shall  compile  voting  data 
by  race  and  national  origin." 

B.  S.  2507  proposed  change 

In  Its  Section  17(c)  the  bill  proposes  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  make  special  sur- 
veys to  collect  data  regarding  voting  by  race, 
national  origin,  and  Income  groups,  and 
transmit  the  data  with  the  results  of  the 
1970  Census  to  the  proposed  new  advisory 
commission  on  voting  rights. 

C.  Analysts  of  proposed  change 

The  proposed  Section  17ici  adds  nothing 
new  to  exLstlng  atuhority  for  a  voting  survey 
ex.-epi  the  provision  that  the  data  would  be 
collected  by  Income  group  as  well  as  by  na- 
tional origin  While  tht.s  added  information 
would  be  welcome.  It  also  would  be  provided 
through  a  simple  amendment  to  Title  VIII. 

Title  VIII.  however,  has  never  been  Imple- 
mented it  directed  an  Immediate  siuvey  as 
well  as  one  "In  connection  with"  the  1970 
Censu.s.  For  reasons  of  economy.  It  was  ds- 
cided  In  1966  that  the  Immediate  survey 
would  not  be  done.  Funds  for  the  latter  sur- 
vey have  not  been  requested  by  the  President 
or  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Title  VIII  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  fulfilled  Its 
statutory  duty  of  specifying  the  areas  to  be 
covered  by  the  survey.  This  designation  has 
been  updated  and  will  be  updated  again 
whenever  there  is  Indication  that  the  survey 
will  be  carried  out. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  continually  urged  that  Title  VIII 
be  implemented.  On  February  17.  1969.  the 
Commission  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  Stans  asking  him  to  re- 
quest Bureau  of  Budget  approval  for  funds 
for  the  Title  VIII  survey.  On  February  18. 
1969.  the  Commission  wrote  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  N.  Mitchell  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Stans  and  indicating  that  If 
uinds  are  not  to  be  made  available  for  the 
Title  VIII  survey,  then  Title  VIII  should  be 
repealed,  since  there  would  be  "no  useful 
purpose"  in  having  Title  VIII  continue  to 
remain  a  dead  letter  on  the  books. 

On  March  6,  1969,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce replied  to  the  Commission  that  he 
had  resubmitted  the  request  for  funds  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  However,  the  Com- 
mission subsequently  learned  that  this  re- 
quest had  been  denied. 


•  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
RegUtratlon  and  Voting  Participation,  111 
11963). 

See  Hall  v.  Beals,  prob.  fur.  noted,  87 
US  Law  Week  3298  (1969)  (No.  950,  O.T. 
1968). 


'  Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
promptly  conduct  a  survey  to  compile  regis- 
tration and  voting  statistics  in  such  geo- 
graphic areas  as  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Righu.  Such  a  survey 
and  compilation  shall,  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rlghu. 
only  Include  a  count  of  persona  of  voting 
age.  by  race,  color,  and  national  origin,  and 
determination  of  the  extent  to  which  such 
persons  are  registered  to  vote,  and  have 
voted  in  any  statewide  primary  or  general 
election  In  which  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  are  nomi- 
nated or  elected,  since  January  1.  1960.  Such 
Information  shall  also  be  collected  and  com- 
piled In  connection  with  the  Nineteenth  De- 
cennial Census,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  Congress  may  prescribe.  The  provisions 
of  Section  9  and  Chapter  7  of  Title  13.  United 
Slates  code,  shall  apply  to  any  survey,  col- 
lection, or  compilation  of  registration  and 
voting  statistics  carried  out  under  this  title: 
Provided,  however,  that  no  person  shall  be 
compelled  to  disclose  his  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  questioned  about  his  political  party 
affiliation,  how  he  voted,  or  the  reasons 
therefor,  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  imposed 
for  bis  failure  or  refusal  to  make  suoh  dls- 
cloaut«.  Every  person  interrogated  orally,  by 
written  survey  or  questionnaire  or  by  any 
other  means  with  respect  to  such  informa- 
tion shall  be  fully  advised  with  respect  to 
his  right  to  fall  or  refuse  to  furnish  sucb 
information,  78  Stat.  268  (1964). 
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On  April  3.  1969.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jerrls  Leonard  responded  to  the  Com- 
mission's February  18  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General.  Mr.  Leonard  stated: 

"We  recognise  that  It  would  be  useful  to 
have  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  scope 
recommended  by  the  Commission.  However, 
because  of  the  expense  involved,  we  are  un- 
able to  sliare  your  view  that  such  a  project 
should  be  undertaken.  Assuming  that  the 
cost  of  the  survey  would  amount  to  several 
million  dollars,  we  do  not  feel  that  an  ex- 
penditure of  this  magnitude  can  be  Jusu- 
Hed." 

Copies  of  these  four  letters  are  attached. 

The  Attorney  General,  by  proposing  in 
S  2507  surveys  as  called  for  In  Title  VIII, 
apparently  now  considers  the  type  of  survey 
called  for  by  Title  VIU  a  valuable  one  and 
will  cooperate  In  Its  Implementation.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  change  of  position  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  encourage 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  funds  for  this 
important  project  which  It  authorized  In 
1964,  and  that  the  Department  of  Jus'.ice 
will  propose  the  funding  leglllatlon  called 
for. 

VII.    CONCLUSION 

In  his  testimony  the  Attorney  General  In- 
dicated his  willingness  that  the  Congress,  If 
It  desires,  deal  first  with  extending  the  exist- 
ing protections  of  the  Voting  Rljhts  Act.  and 
then  consider  as  a  separate  matter  the  sev- 
eral substantive  changes  proposed  In  S.  2507. 
That  would  be  a  wise  course.  Some  provi- 
sions of  S.  2507.  particularly  the  proposed 
repeal  of  existing  safeguards  against  biased 
changes  In  voting  laws,  would  drastically 
reduce  existing  voting  rights  protection. 
Others,  such  as  the  proposed  new  commis- 
sion to  study  voting  rights  and  the  proposed 
surveys,  duplicate  matters  covered  under  ex- 
isting laws  and  are  unnecessary.  And  still 
others,  such  as  the  elimination  of  residency 
requirements  In  Presidential  elections, 
should  be  adopted. 

The  assortment  of  provisions  In  S.  2507 
should  be  considered  on  their  individual 
merits,  and  those  which  would  weaken  vot- 
ing rights  protection  should  be  eliminated. 
Existing  voting  rights  protection  shoiild  be 
continued  In  full  force. 

,  Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee and,  therefore,  in  that  sense  represent 
what  would  have  been  the  committee 
bill  had  a  vote  been  possible  within  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  However, 
the  committee  being  imder  instructions 
to  report  by  the  1st  of  March  or  the  first 
legislative  day  thereafter,  it  did  so  report 
without  a  vote  in  the  committee.  The 
joint  views  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  com- 
mittee, available  to  us.  express  the  mi- 
nority views  of  the  committee  members. 

The  amendment  has  *^een  printed  in 
full  and  reported.  And  the  joint  views 
contain  a  supply  of  the  Scott-Hart  com- 
promise with  reference  to  the  new  pro- 
visions thereof,  a  section-by-section 
analysis,  a  discussion  of  the  deficiencies 
in  H.R.  4249,  which  was  the  bill  passed  in 
the  House,  the  Inclusion  of  the  signatories 
of  the  joint  views,  and  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  printed  in  full  in  append- 
dix  A.  Appendix  B  is  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  staff  memorandum  outlin- 
ing the  shortcomings  of  H.R.  4249. 

The  memorandum  addresses  Itself  to 
S.  2507,  which  is  identical  in  all  respects 
to  H.R.  4249. 

I  read  from  the  joint  views: 

The  undersigned  10  members  of  the  com- 
mittee submit  the  following  views  in  support 
of  an  amendment,  amendment  No.  519.  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to  BR.  4249. 


The  names  of  the  10  members  appear 
on  page  28  of  the  joint  views  and  are  as 
follows:  Senators  Bayh,  Burdick,  Cook, 
DoDD,  FONG.  Hart,  Kennedy,  Mathias, 
Scott,  and  Tywhcs. 

The  amendment  will  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  in  its  present  form  for 
S  v6&rs 

It  would  also  add  a  separate  title  in- 
corporating the  two  new  features  of  H.R. 
4249;  Suspension  of  literary  tests 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try; and  limitations  on  residence  require- 
meitts  in  presidential  elections. 

I  might  add  that  the  suspension  o:  lit- 
eracy tests,  in  my  view,  meets  the  argu- 
ment we  had  here  a  short  time  ago  on  the 
equal  application  of  the  law. 

I  submit  that  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  law  equally  applied  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  abolition  of  the  literacy 
tests  is  nationwide  and  accomplishes  that 
purpose. 

I  would  also  like  to  look  to  the  tune 
the  House  voted  on  H.R.  4249.  A  Jetter 
was  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  letter  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  which  the 
President  states  that  there  are  two  fea- 
tures with  reference  to  voting  rights  in 
which  he  has  a  particular  concern  and 
which  he  would  like  to  see  adopted.  They 
are  the  two  to  which  I  have  referred— 
the  national  suspension  of  literacy  tests 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  new  limitations  on 
the  residence  requirements  in  Presiden- 
tial elections,  so  that  anyone  moving,  and 
thereby  residing  in  a  different  Slate  from 
his  former  residence  for  a  period  of  60 
days  or  more  before  elections,  shall  be 
protected  under  his  right  either  to  vote 
in  his  new  State  or  in  the  State  from 
which  he  has  moved  under  the  limita- 
tion set  forth  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  construe  the  letter  from 
the  President  to  mean  that  the  President 
has  repudiated  and  abandoned  and  no 
longer  desires  the  balance  of  the  so-called 
administration  bill? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
the  President's  letter  speaks  for  itself.  I 
would  not  go  beyond  the  four  corners  of 
the  letter.  But  the  letter  is  in  the  Record 
and.  of  course,  the  President  expressed 
in  the  letter  particular  concern  over  the 
two  features  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  the  obsei-vation  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  undertook  to 
quote  and  interpret  the  letter.  That  is 
the  reason  I  raised  the  question.  I  simply 
did  not  want  the  Record  to  indicate,  by 
implication  or  otherwise,  that  the  letter 
would  be  construed  as  being  a  repudia- 
tion or  abandorunent  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  bill  which  he  caused  to 
be  sent  to  Congress  as  the  administration 
bUl. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
read  into  the  letter  anything  beyond 
what  is  to  be  found  within  the  four  cor- 
ners of  it.  But  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  the  President  found  it  important  to 
stress  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern to  him.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  more 
debate  on  the  point  later. 


An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  4249  and  cosponsored  by 
each  of  the  undersigned  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  consideration  and  placed 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional' Rights.  No  vote  was  had  on  this 
amendment,  and  therefore,  no  formal 
recommendation  of  the  amendment  was 
reported  by  the  committee.  Accordingly, 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  agreed  to  Decem- 
ber 16. 1969,  the  committee  reported  HR. 
4249,  as  referred,  without  recommenda- 
tion. 

However,  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  a  joint  sUtement  of  the  views  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee  will  be  help- 
ful, the  undersigned  submit  this  state- 
ment to  express  our  recognition  of  the 
need  for  continuation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  in  a  form  which  in- 
sures that  its  safeguards  remain  intact 
and  unemasculated. 

These  joint  views  include  an  analysis 
of  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  we 
have  proposed  and  a  statement  of  the 
facts  which  warrant  its  substitution  for 
HR.  4249,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  proposal 
is  to  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  for  an  additional  5  years.  We 
liave  also  proposed  new  provisions  sim- 
Uar  to  those  in  H.R.  4249,  which  will 
further  enlarge  protection  of  the  fran- 
chise. 

However,  it  is  essential  to  avoid  any 
question  about  the  principal  purpose  now 
before  us :  the  extension  for  an  additional 
5  years  of  the  provisions  of  the  1965  act 
wliich  have  proven  so  effective.  Abso- 
lutely nothing  must  be  allowed  to  confuse 
that  point — or  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
attempts  to  relitigate  the  critical  provi- 
sions of  the  1965  act  which  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  already  passed  upon 
and  approved. 

If  either  the  extension  of  the  literacy 
test  suspension  nationwide  or  restric- 
tions on  residence  requirements  are 
woven  into  the  present  provisions  of  the 
act  as  is  the  case  with  H.R.  4249.  the 
courts  would  be  faced  with  a  completely 
new  statute.  This  would  risk  litigation 
which  might  tie  up  the  critical  provi- 
sions of  the  present  act  and,  imtil  re- 
viewed by  the  Supreme  Court,  conceiv- 
ably permit  the  reintroduction  of  liter- 
acy tests  in  those  areas  where  they  are 
presently  suspended.  We  separate  the 
provisions  in  order  to  insure  against  this 
risk  in  every  possible  way. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  simply  ex- 
tends the  1965  act,  intact,  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  and  then  adds  in  a  sepa- 
rate title  the  literacy  test  suspension  in 
the  remainder  of  the  Nation  as  well  as 
the  restrictions  on  residence  require- 
ments for  presidential  elections.  In  this 
way,  we  accomplish  uniform  suspension 
of  literacy  tests  nationwide,  but  do  so 
in  a  manner  which  assures  that  no  court 
test  of  the  extension  of  the  ban  beyond 
the  States  and  counties  covered  under 
section  4(a)  of  the  1965  act  could  in- 
validate or  even  temporarily  stay  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  1965  suspension.  En- 
actment of  a  nationwide  ban  on  the 
literacy  tests  and  devices  in  place  of 
the  present  section  4<a)  of  the  act  runs 
this  risk. 
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The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  a 
comprehenslTe  meastire  designed  to 
eradicate,  at  kmg  last,  widespread  dls- 
enfranchisement  on  the  basts  of  race  in 
direct  Tiolation  (tf  the  15th  amendment, 
■nie  act  has  proved  historically  effective 
in  making  the  command  of  the  15th 
amendment  a  reality.  But  the  task  re- 
mains unfinished.  It  will  no*  be  com- 
pleted, and  hard  won  progress  will  be  'un- 
done if  essential  safeguards  of  the  act 
are  lost  In  August  1970.  as  would  be  the 
case  under  HJl.  4249.  To  change  the 
terms  of  its  successful  operation — either 
by  failing  to  extend  it  or  by  weakening 
it  in  any  way — would  be  a  serious  blow  In 
the  continuing  efforts  to  implement  the 
promise  of  our  Constitution. 

These  Joint  views  then  proceed  to 
summarize  numerous  proposals,  begin- 
ning with  the  proposal  erf  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias>  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Fonc>.  and  me 
on  January  31.  1969.  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  818.  On  AprO  29.  1969.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
a  bipartisan  group  of  33  other  Senators 
introduced  an  omnilMS  civil  rights  bill, 
S.  2029.  title  IV  (A  which  also  provided 
for  a  's-year  extenslwi  of  the  present 
act.  On  June  19.  1969.  a  bipartisan  group 
of  38  Senators  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2456, 
identical  to  S.  818.  On  June  30.  1969.  the 
late  Senator  Dirlesen  oBertd  S.  2507, 
whose  i>rovisions  are  identical  to  H.R. 
4249.  discussed  below.  All  four  measiu^s 
were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  held  Joint  hearings  on 
them  on  July  9.  10.  11,  and  30.  1969. 

On  Wednesday.  July  9.  1969,  testimony 
and  statements  were  received  from  Sen- 
ators Scott  and  Mathias  and  from  Com- 
missioner Freeman  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  All  testified  to  the  need  for 
continuation  of  the  1965  act  as  enacted. 
On  July  10,  1969.  Senator  Schwbkb« 
submitted  a  statonmt  urging  extMislon 
of  the  act,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Rauh  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Clvfl  RlghU.  representing  over  125  or- 
ganizations Interested  In  dvU  rights. 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Mr.  Mltehdl. 
and  Mr.  Rauh  presented  at  kogth  facts 
demonstrating  the  need  for  retention  of 
the  act.  They  each  also  testified  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  8. 
2507 — provisions  Identical  to  those  In 
HJl.  4249  as  reported  by  this  commit- 
tee—would  weaken  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  ensure  In  the  covered 
areas  that  all  persons  are  able  to  register 
and  vote  and  have  their  votes  counted 
without  diserimlnatlon  on  account  of 
race. 

Further  testimony  was  given  by  Mr. 
Warren  Rldiardaon,  general  counsel  to 
the  Liberty  Lobby. 

On  July  11,  1969.  the  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Lawrence 
Sp^ser  on  behalf  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  also  in  favor  of  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  ths  19<5  act  as 
enacted.  T)ie  last  witness.  Attorney  Ocn-i 
eral  John  Mltchtf ,  aeeempwHed  by  A»- 
ststsnt  Attorney  General  Jerris  Leonard, 
testtfled  on  July  H  ukI  July  30,  1969,  in 
support  of  S.  2507. 
On  December  11.  1909,  the  Roosc  of 


Representatives  passed  HJl.  4249.*  The 
bill  was  received  In  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 12.  1909,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  December  16.  1969.  with 
instructions  under  the  f blowing  order: 

Mr.  &lANsrizLO.  Mr.  President.  I  uk  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  H.R.  4249  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  not  later  than  March 
1,  1970.  and  tliat  at  the  conclusion  ot  morn- 
ing buslneaa  on  March  1.  1970.  or  the  first 
leglslauve  day  thereafter,  U  R.  424d  be  made 
the  pending  business."  < Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  lis.  part  13.  page  39335) 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  then  held  further  hearings  on 
H.R.  5249  on  February  18.  19.  24.  25  and 
26,  1970.  Senator  Tydincs  and  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Mitchell  both  testified  in  favor  of 
extending  the  1965  act  on  February  18. 
On  February  19,  Senator  Golowatxi 
testified  in  favor  of  abolishing  residence 
requirements  in  presidential  elections 
and  submitted  an  analysis  of  its  con- 
stitutionality. Mr.  Edward  T.  Anderson 
of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  and  Rev.  John  M.  Wells  of 
the  Joint  Washington  Office  for  Social 
Concern  of  the  American  Humanist  As- 
sociation, American  Ethical  Union,  and 
Unitarian  Universalist  Association  also 
testified. 

On  February  24,  Prof.  Archibald  Cox 
of  Harvard  Law  SclKxrf  and  Mr.  Ho-rard 
A.  Olickstein,  staff  director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  testified  in  favor 
of  extension  of  the  act.  Professor  Cox 
also  testified  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  restrictions  on  residence  requirements 
in  presidential  elections  and  of  nation- 
wide suspension  of  literacy  tests.  Gov. 
Lester  O.  Maddox  of  Georgia  and  At- 
torney General  R.  F.  Summer  of  Missis- 
sippi testified  In  opposition  to  continuing 
the  act. 

On  February  25,  Mr.  Edward  T.  An- 
derson testified  further.  Mr.  Vernon  E. 
Jordan.  Jr..  director.  Voter  Education 
Project.  Southern  Regional  Council.  Inc.. 
and  Dr.  Aaron  Henry.  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Chinxh.  described  In  vivid  detail 
the  efforts  of  Negroes  to  register  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the  tactics 
employed  to  thwart  them.  Sheldon  H. 
Elsen  Esq..  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
John  D.  Feerick,  Esq..  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Election  Laws, 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  also  testified. 

Finally,  on  February  26.  1970.  Mr. 
David  Norman.  Deputy  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 
Department  of  Justice,  testified.  Mr. 
Norman  testified  In  favor  of  extending 
the  suspension  of  Hteraey  tests  nation- 
wide and  removing  residence  restrictions 


^It  also  should  be  noted  that  on  May  14 
and  16,  June  19  and  38.  and  July  1.  1969.  the 
House  Comnlttee  on  the  Jadlelary  held  ez- 
tanatv*  bearlnga  on  conttaoatkm  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  and  on  related  propoaals. 
("Voting  Bight*  Act  Bstenstan."  bearlagi 
before  Subcoounlttee  No.  6.  Houae  Commit- 
tee on  tb*  Judiciary,  91at  Cong..  First  Sees., 
serial  No.  3.)  (Hereinafter  cited  "House 
Hearrngs.") 


on  voting  In  presidential  elections.  He 
also  ^i«ciMPrt  the  effectiveness  of  section 
5  of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1965. 

On  February  26.  the  subcommittee 
failed  to  report  any  bill  for  lack  of  a 
quorum.  The  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, as  noted  above,  failed  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  under- 
signed majority  of  the  committee  and, 
therefore,  has  reported  H.R.  4249  with- 
out recommendation. 

The  joint  views  then  include  an  his- 
torical review  of  the  legislation,  and 
conclusions,  whicli  I  will  summarize. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  very  near  the  end 
of  this  presentation.  After  I  have  read 
the  conclusions  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  conclusion  states:  ~ 

Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jordan.  Jr..  director  of 
the  Voter  Education  Project  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council,  who  Is  Intimately  familiar 
with  the  efforU  to  register  Negro  voters  under 
the  1966  Voting  Rights  Act  has  Tlvldly  sum- 
marlaed  the  essential  question  before  us — 
the  danger  of  failing  to  extend  that  act  In 
full  force: 

"I  know — as  well  as  any  man  In  this  room 
that  Canton  and  Grenada  and  Selma  and 
SandersvlUe  and  hundreds  of  other  Southern 
communities  stand  poised  and  ready  to 
eliminate  the  biu^eonlng  black  vote  In  their 
Jurisdictions.  The  slightest  flicker  of  a  green 
light  from  Washington  is  all  these  white- 
dominated  communities  need.  When  they 
receive  the. signal,  they  will  act." 

For  all  the  reaaoiu  discussed  in  these  Joint 
views,  the  undersigned  have  propoeed  and 
recommend  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
subeUtute  to  HA.  4349. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania if  the  substitute  which  he  has 
offered  does  anything  more  with  respect 
to  the  ban  on  literacy  tests  than  to  ex- 
tend that  ban  to  States  not  now  covered 
by  the  act?  And  does  It  subject  the  States 
not  now  covered  by  the  act  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  applying  at  pres- 
ent which  would  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  send  vote  registrars  into 
those  States,  to  send  election  observers 
Into  those  States,  and  to  require  our 
State  authorities  to  submit  to  the  At- 
torney Geneial  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  Court  here  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia  any  change  In  registration 
or  election  laws? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  TiUe  2  simply  provides 
that  during  the  extension  period  "no  cit- 
izen— shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
In  any  such  election"  because  of  his  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  test  the  right  to  participate 
In  any  Federal.  State  or  local  election  in 
which  the  provisions  of  section  4(a)  are 
not  in  effect  by  reason  of  determinations 
made  under  section  4(b)  (tf  the  act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  AD  that  does  is  ex- 
tend the  ban  on  literacy  tests  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  substantially  what 
is  being  done;  to  apply  equally  the  effect 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  it  does  not  extend  to 
States  not  now  cofeied  by  those  provi- 
sions providing  for  FMeral  registrars. 
Federal  election  observers,  and  the  re- 
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quirement  that  a  State  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  before 
it  makes  any  change  in  its  registration 
or  election  laws. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  would,  however,  apply 
to  any  place  where,  under  the  detenni- 
nation  made  in  accordance  with  the 
1965  act.  situations  exist  where  there  Is 
found  an  unequality  of  status  as  to  the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  ex- 
tend the  particular  provisions  to  which 
I  alluded  to  States  not  now  covered  by 
the  act? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Section  3  of  the  existing 
act,  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, does  in  fact  make  such  a  provision, 
but  I  believe  that  the  implementation 
of  it  is  not  automatic.  Section  3  provides 
that  whenever  the  Attorney  General 
institutes  a  proceeding  under  any  stat- 
ute to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
15th  amendment  in  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision,  the  court  shall  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  examiners,  and 
the  rest  of  the  procedures  follow. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then,  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  have  no  objection  to  ap- 
plying the  provisions  to  which  I  have 
referred  to  States  not  now  covered  by 
the  act? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  wording  by  which  that  is  under- 
taken to  be  done  and  to  look  at  it  vei-y 
carefully. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  In  effect,  then,  the 
provision  with  respect  to  literacy  tests 
in  States  not  now  covered  by  the  act  is 
to  provide  for  a  less  literate  electorate. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That,  of  course,  assumes 
that  by  not  demanding  literacy  tests,  we 
have  a  less  literate  electorate,  and  that 
overlooks  the  fact  that  every  year  that 
goes  by  we  have  a  more  literate  elec- 
torate, because  we  have  more  education, 
more  fimds  for  schools,  more  people  in 
schools,  more  graduates,  more  higher 
educational  facilities  available.  I  would 
think  that  the  electorate  is  more  literate. 
I  recall  that  during  the  debate  on  the 
1965  act,  it  was  argued  that  some  pro- 
visions of  that  act  were  not  needed  be- 
cause we  already  had  a  literate  elec- 
torate. 

I  do  not  think  the  intent  of  the  act 
could  jusUy  be  constmed  to  be  a  move 
toward  a  less  literate  electorate,  but 
toward  the  abandonment  of  State  re- 
strictions which  are  deemed  to  be  unfair 
or  imjust  to  the  electorate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  RetiuTiing  again  to  the 
original  question,  the  punitive  provisions 
of  the  act  as  now  in  effect  would  not  be 
applied  to  the  remaining  States? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  again  we  have  a 
question  which  carries  with  it  some 
freight  that  I  do  not  want  to  assume — 
that  is,  punitive  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  act  of  1965  does  provide  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  15th  amendment,  and 
if  States  or  coimties  are  not  implement- 
ing the  15th  amendment,  in  my  judg- 
ment they  ought  to  be  required  to  do  so 
no  matter  what  part  of  the  countiy  we 
find  them  in. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania wanted  to  make  changes  in  its  elec- 
tion  laws    or   voter   registration   laws. 


would  it  have  to  go  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  get  ap- 
proval of  that  change,  as  is  the  case  in 
Alabama? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  would  not,  because  it 
made,  many  years  ago — nearly  100  years 
ago— the  changes  that  are  sought  to  be 
Aade  more  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  It  would  not  have  to  because 
100  years  ago  we  did  what  we  had  to  do. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  still  would  not  have  to 

doit? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  right,  because  we 
have  already  done  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  thinks  we  . 
would  get  a  more  literate  electorate  by 
abolition  of  the  literacy  tests? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  we  are  getting  a 
more  literate  electorate  every  year  that 
goes  by,  not  by  abolishing  literacy  tests, 
but  by  making  educational  f  acihties  more 
available  to  all. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  suljstitute  which  is  pending 
subject  to  amendment,  or  must  amend- 
ments be  perfecting  amendments  to  the 
House  bin? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands  the  situation,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  other  Senators  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
and  win  be  treated  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  Chair's  opinion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
subject  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  permit  a  further  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry,  is  it  not  correct  that 
amendments  may  be  offered  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment,  or  amendments  may 
be  offered  to  proposed  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  substitute?  Is  that 

correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Talmadoe   in   the   chair)    subsequently 
said:  The  Scott  substitute  Is  a  complete 
substitute  for  the  blU.  Therefore,  that 
amendment,  under  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate,  Is  treated  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  just  as  the  bill  is 
treated  as  original  text. 
Thus,  both  the  bill  and  the  substitute 


amendment  are  open  to  amendments  in 
two  degrees,  with  any  amendment  to  the 
text  taking  precedence  over  amend- 
ments to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
with  the  explanation  that  is  now  avail- 
able by  the  introduction  into  the  Record 
of  the  memorandum  reflecting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  10  members  of  the  Judiciai-y 
Committee,  our  colleagues  will  have 
ample  opportimity  to  appraise  the  ap- 
proach that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  suggesting.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  lias,  in  very  brief 
compass,  effectively  described  the  motive 
the  memorandum  expands  in  its  explana- 
tion. 

As  we  start  this  discussion.  I  thmk  the 
one  point  that  should  be  made  is  that 
history  wiU  dispute  the  effectiveness  of 
some  of  the  civil  rights  laws  we  have 
passed  in  this  country.  Either  the  goal 
they  sought  to  achieve  has  not  been 
achieved  or.  in  retrospect,  the  goal, 
though  achieved,  was  not  of  great  signifi- 
cance. But  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
await  history's  verdict  to  describe  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act  as  the  most  ef- 
fective legislative  action  to  deliver  on 
the  promises  of  the  15th  amendment  in 
liistory.  The  1965  act  works.  Its  aban- 
donment, its  repeal,  would  be  in  effect 
throwing  away  success. 

We  do  not  have  enough  successes 
around  here  to  be  wasteful  of  them.  The 
condition  of  this  counti-y  argues  very 
strongly  that  when  we  manage  to  develop 
an  Instrument  effective  to  enable  us  to 
deliver  on  promises  of  longstanding,  we 
had  better  not  dilute  it,  we  had  better  not 
abandon  it;  we  had  better  retain  it.  This, 
then,  underlies  the  conviction  that  per- 
suaded the  majority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  make  the  recommendation 
that  is  in  the  form  of  the  Scott-Hart 
substitute  which  is  now  before  us. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30  of  last  year,  the  late  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Dlrksen,  introduced,  on  be- 
half of  the  Nixon  administration,  a  vot- 
ing rights  blU,  S.  2507.  On  the  same  day 
an  Identical  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Since  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  expires  this 
August,  the  administration  sought  to  in- 
troduce appropriate  legislation  early  In 
the  91st  Congress  to  permit  enactment 
before  the  existing  law  expired.  This  was 
a  laudable  goal,  and  the  prompt  intro- 
duction of  these  bills  permitted  Congress^ 
to  move  ahead. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  had 
hearings  on  the  many  proposals  made 
regarding  future  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion. In  December,  after  the  extensive 
debate  and  thorough  examination  of  the 
facts  and  Issues,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
4249,  the  Nixon  administration  bill.  The 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
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atives   is   now  before  this  body.  Only 
Senate  action  Is  now  required. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  did  not 
report  the  Nixon  administration  bill,  but 
reported  a  measxire  of  its  own.  which 
was  a  simple  extension  of  the  present 
voting  rights  act  for  another  5 -year 
period. 

There  followed  a  rare,  spectacular,  and 
rather  dramatic  legislative  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body.  The  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  was  laid  to 
one  side  and  the  administration  bill, 
virtually  as  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  approved  by  that 
body  and  is  now  before  us. 

When  the  House  bill  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  con.sideration  of 
the  bill  was  made  the  responsibility  of 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee. 
on  which  I  am  ranlung  Republican  mem- 
ber. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  EMroi)  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  wish  to  commend  him  for 
the  excellent  arid  complete  hearings  that 
were  conducted  by  the  subcommittee.  In 
July  of   1969.  the  subcommittee  heard 
from  many  witnesses.  Including  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  Pol- 
lowing  referral  of  Hit.  4249.  Senator  E«- 
viN  sought  diligently  to  hold  additional 
meetings.  Regrettobly.  due  to  full  com- 
mittee   considerations,    those    hearings 
coiild  not  be  completed  until  last  week. 
The    Wlls   before   the   subcommittee, 
and  those  considered  by  the  House.  faU 
Into  two  basic  categories :  those  that  seek 
merely  to  extend  the  1965  act.  and  those 
that  seek  to  amend  as  well  as  er.tend 
the  1965  act.  H.R.  4249  seeks  to  amend 
as  well  as  to  extend.  The  difference.  In 
my  <H>inloa,  is  primarily  that  of  approach 
rather  than  of  objective.  They  share  the 
same  fundamental  purpose — that  Is.  to 
enforce    the    guarantee    of    the    15th 
amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  that 
the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

Both  approaches  are  committed  to  the 
need  to  make  more  effective  the  voting 
rights  of  our  citizens  who  are  being  de- 
nied the  vote  due  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion. However,  HJl.  4249  goes  further. 
It  seeks,  in  addition,  to  make  more  ef- 
fective both  the  rights  of  persocs  na- 
tionwide who  are  denied  the  opportimity 
to  vote  because  they  are  undereducated 
and  the  rights  of  those  who  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  vote  in  presidential 
f]«y»i/«i«  because  they  cannot  meet  lo- 
cal residency  requirements. 

Both  approaches  ];»x>vlde  procedures 
for  the  appointment  of  Federal  voting 
observers  and  examiners.  The  1965  act, 
however,  applied  this  procedure  only  to 
six  States  and  parts  of  three  others. 
The  i>aKllng  bill,  however,  would  go 
beyond  that.  It  would  extend  this  pro- 
cedure to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Both  aiHMXMChes  provide  procedures 
for  r^ptn*"g<ny  the  laws  of  States  or 
political  subdivlsioas  which  are  aOegedly 
f11fti'rli-t'"'""g  against  the  right  ot  citi- 
zens to  vote  due  to  race  or  eokir.  Acain. 
basic  remed^s  of  tiie  198&  act  apply  only 
to  six  States  and  parts  ol  three  others. 
HJt.  4249.  however,  would  apply  to  all 
States  eqxially. 


I  believe  these  differences  are  strong 
arguments  for  H  R.  4249.  as  approved  by 
the  other  body.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion unqualifiedly  supports  this  proposal, 
and  the  House,  by  a  majority  vote,  has 
adopted  this  proposal. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  of  December  10.  1969.  from  the 
White  House,  signed  by  the  President, 
addressed  to  Omald  R.  Fobo,  mUiority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

The  WHfTB  House. 
Waahinnton,  Decembrr  10.  1969. 
Hon  GEkALo  R.  FoiB. 

Minority  Leader  of  the  VS.  House  of  Repre- 
lenftivea,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deai  Jcmt  :  I  am  aware  that  the  Houae  U 
considering  a  flve-yeor  extension  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  and  alternatively,  as 
an  amendment,  the  Admlnlstratlon-propoaed 
nationwide  voting  rights  bill.  H  R.  12S95. 

I  stronglv  believe  that  the  nationwide  bill 
Is  superior  because  It  Is  more  cotnprehenalve 
and  equitable  Therefore.  1  believe  every  ef- 
fort must  t>e  made  to  see  that  tu  essence,  at 
least,  prevails. 

I  would  stress  two  critical  polnU: 

1.  Instead  of  simply  exundlng  until  1975 
the  present  Voting  Rights  Act.  which  bans 
literacy  tesU  In  only  seven  states,  as  the 
Committee  bill  would  do,  the  nationwide  bill 
would  apply  to  aU  states  unUl  January  1, 
1974.  It  would  extend  protection  to  millions 
of  citizens  not  now  covered  and  not  covered 
under  the  Coromlttee  bill. 

2.  H.R.  12695  assures  that  otherwise  quali- 
fied voters  would  not  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  for  President  merely  because  they 
changed  their  state  of  residence  shortly  be- 
fore a  naUonal  election. 

In  short,  the  nationwide  bill  woiUd  go  a 
long  way  toward  Insuring  a  vote  for  all  our 
citizens  In  every  state.  Under  it  those  mil- 
lions who  have  been  voteless  In  the  past  and 
thus  voiceless  In  our  government  would  have 
the  legal  tooU  they  need  to  obtain  and  ae- 
ctire  the  frarujhtae.  Jostloe  requires  no  leas. 

War  certamiy  an  eaUghtened  naUonal  leg- 
IsUtoi*  must  admit  Uiat  JuaUoe  U  dimin- 
ished for  any  dtlaen  who  doea  not  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  those  who  govern  him.  There 
is  no  way  for  the  disenfranchised  to  consider 
themselves  equal  partners  in  our  society. 

This  is  true  regardless  of  state  or  geo- 
graphical location. 

I  urge  that  this  meaaage  be  brought  to 
your  ooUeagties.  and  I  hope  they  will  Join 
In  our  eSorts  to  grant  equal  voting  rights 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely. 

RiCHsap  Nixon. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  letter  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  dtsnissinn  Com- 
ment has  already  been  made  on  it  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  plain  purport  of  this 
letter  is  contained  In  the  paragraphs 
that  I  shall  read: 


I  strongly  believe  that  tbe  nationwide  bill 
la  superior  because  It  U  more  comprehensive 
M^t  equitable.  Therefore.  I  believe  every  ef- 
fort must  be  maO*  to  see  that  lu  esseooe  at 
least  prevails.  X  would  stress  two  critical 
potnta. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
goes  on  to  refer.  In  parasraphs  1  and  2. 
to  the  matter  of  the  suiipepston  of  all 
literacy  tests,  and  the  seooiMi  point  Is  the 
■iwi-n**^*  that  otherwise  quaUfled  voters 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 


dent merely  because  they  changed  their 
State  of  residence  shortly  before  a  na- 
tional Section. 

Mr.  President,  this  nationwide  voting 
rtghu  bill  can  be  summarized,  briefly.  In 
this  way: 

First.  It  would  suspend,  nationwide,  all 
literacy  tests  in  all  50  States  untU  Janu- 
ary 1. 1974. 

Second.  It  would  provide,  nationwide, 
a  uniform  residence  requirement  for  all 
Americans  who  want  to  vote  in  presiden- 
tial elections. 

Third.  It  would  grant,  nationwide, 
statutory  authority  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  station  voting  examiners  and  ob- 
servers in  any  Jurisdiction  in  all  50  States 
if  he  chooses  and  if  the  facts  warrant.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  right  to  register  and 
to  vote. 

Fourth.  It  would  provide,  nationwide, 
statutory  authority  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  start  voting  rights  lawsuits  In 
Federal  courts  to  prevent  discriminatory 
practices  and  to  suspend  discriminatory 
voting  laws  in  all  SO  States. 

Fifth.  It  would  laimch  a  nationwide 
study  of  the  use  of  Uteracy  tests  or  de- 
vices and  other  corrupt  practices  which 
may  abridge  voting  rights  in  all  50 
States.  A  national  voting  advisory  com- 
mission would  be  created  to  rejwrt  Its 
findings  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
nationwide  literacy  test  suspension  in 
1974. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  highly  gratified,  as 
most  people  are.  that  800.000  black 
Americans  have  been  registered  to  vote 
in  the  six  Stotes  that  have  been  covered 
under  the  formula  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  The  1965  act  was  directed  at 
the  discrimination  against  Negroes  In 
Southern  States  resulting  primarily  from 
the  use  of  literacy  tests.  However,  it  Is 
becoming  a  well-known  fact  that  literacy 
tests  have  the  effect  of  discriminating 
against  all  educationally  disadvantaged 
citizens  of  all  races  and  colors  and  resi- 
dents in  many  of  the  50  States. 

As  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  said 
diuing  the  hearings  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  last  July: 

The  widespread  and  Increasing  relUnce  on 
television  and  radio  brings  candidates  and 
Issues  Into  the  homes  of  almost  all  Ameri- 
cans. Under  certain  conditions,  an  under- 
standing of  the  English  language,  and  no 
more.  Is  our  national  requirement  for  Ameri- 
can dtiaenshlp. 

Perhi^is.  more  Importantly,  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  In  this  day  and  age,  should  be 
freely  offered  to  those  for  wtKun  the  danger 
of  aUenatlon  from  society  U  most  severe — 
because  they  have  I>een  discriminated  against 
In  the  past,  because  they  are  poor,  and  be- 
cause  they  are  under-educated.  As  respon- 
sible citizenship  does  not  necessarily  Imply 
literacy,  so  responsible  voting  does  not  neces- 
sarUy  Imply  an  education.  Thus,  It  would 
appear  that  the  Uteracy  test  U,  at  best,  an 
artificial  and  unnecessary  restriction  on  the 
right  to  vote. 


A  study  by  the  UjB.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission shows  that,  in  geoenl.  States  of 
the  North  and  the  West  which  have  liter- 
acy tests  have  lower  recistratlon  and 
turnout  rates  than  those  States  without 
Uteracy  tests.  It  can  be  lltfle  doubted 
that  llteiBcy  tests  in  all  States  tliat  have 
\\fnm  Inhibit  voting  Iqr  mlnortty  troop 
persons  and  educationally  disadvantaged 


li 


persons.  A  naUonwlde  ban  on  literacy 
tests  as  proposed  in  H.R.  4249  would  add 
numbers  of  blacks  and  whites,  Mexican 
Americans,  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  American 
Indians,  as  well  as  others,  to  the  voting 

rolls.  -     ^^     , 

Mr.  President.  I  now  read  further  from 
the  statement  of  the  testimony  of  Attor- 
ney General  Mr.  John  Mitchell: 

The  proposal  for  a  simple  6-year  extension 
of  the  1966  VoUng  RlghU  Act  leaves  the  un- 
dereducated ghetto  Negro  as  today's  forgot- 
ten man  In  voting  rlghU  legislation. 

He  would  be  forgotten  both  In  the  i.^ 
States  outside  the  South  which  have  literacy 
tesU  now  and  In  the  31  other  States  which 
have  the  abUlty.  at  any  time,  to  Unpose  them. 

It  la  not  enough 'to  continue  to  protect 
Negro  votera  In  seven  States.  That  consider- 
aUon  may  have  been  the  Justification  for  the 
1965  act.  But  it  Is  unrealistic  as  of  today. 

I  believe  the  literacy  test  Is  an  unreason- 
able physical  obstruction  to  voting  even  If 
It  is  administered  In  an  evenhanded  manner. 
It  unreallstlcally  denies  the  franchise  to  those 
who  have  no  schooling.  It  unfairly  denies  the 
franchise  to  those  who  have  been  denied 
an  equal  educaUonal  opportunity  because 
of  inferior  schooling  in  the  North  and  the 

South.  ,       ,^    . 

But  perhaps,  most  importantly,  it  is  a 
iwychologlcal  obstruction  In  i,he  minds  of 
many  of  our  minority  citizens.  I  don't  have 
aU  the  answers  to  this  problem.  But  I  suggest 
to  thU  subcommittee  that  It  Is  the  psycho- 
logical barrier  of  the  literacy  test  that  may 
be  responsible  for  much  of  the  low  Negro 
voter  registration  in  some  of  our  major  cities. 

Because  records  on  voter  registration  and 
voting  are  not  kept  on  a  racial  basis  In  the 
North.  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  conclusively 
the  level  of  Negro  voting  participation. 

In  most  Deep  South  counties  subjected  to 
literacy  test  suspension,  between  60  and  75 
percent  of  the  Negroes  of  voting  age  are  now 
registered  to  vote.  It  Is  clear  that  thU  level 
U  higher  than  Negro  voter  participation  In 
the  ghettos  of  the  two  largest  cities  outside 
the  South— New  York  and  Los  Angeles— 
where  literacy  tests  are  still  Ui  use.  Further- 
more. In  nonllteracy  test  northern  Jurisdic- 
tions like  Chicago.  Cleveland,  and  PhUadel- 
phla.  Negro  registration  and  voting  ratios 
are  higher  than  In  Los  Angelee  and  New  York. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  1968 — 

And  here  I  pause  and  depart  from  the 
quotation  long  enough  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  1964  but  1968 — 


voter  turnout  In  New  York  City.  In  the 
core  ghetto  areas  of  Harlwn,  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  the  South  Bronx  and  Browns- 
vlUe-Ocean  Hill,  sU  nearly  all-Negro  as- 
sembly districts  (66th,  66th.  70th,  72d,  77th. 
and  78th)  cast  an  average  of  only  18,000 
votes  In  1968  despite  1960  censvis  eligible 
voter  population  of  45,500  to  56.000.  On  aver- 
age, fewer  than  26,000  voters  were  registered 
In  these  districts. 

In  addition  since  congressional  districts 
are  roughly  equal  In  population,  voting  sU- 
tlatlcs  from  such  districts  may  be  vised  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  New  York  and  Cal- 
ifornia Negro  vote  turnouts  with  those  of 
other  States. 

In  the  nine  northern  big  city  States — 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jei;^y.  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio,  Michigan,  lUlnoU,  Missouri, 
and  California — there  were  only  10  congres- 
sional districts  where  fewer  than  100,000 
votes  were  cast  for  Congress  In  1968.  Of  the 
10.  one  was  In  California;  and  eight  were 
In  New  York.  Each  of  the  nine  districts — 
the  21st  California;  the  11th,  12th,  14th, 
19th.  aoth,  2l8t.  and  22d  New  York— con- 
sists, largely  or  partly  of  Negro  ghetto  areas. 
These  statistics  Illustrate  a  {M^ma  facie 
relationship  between  northern  literacy  tesU 
and  low  voter  parUclpatloa  by  Negroes. 


The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  told  us  In  the 
Gaston  County  case  which  was  decided 
in  1969,  that  any  literacy  test  woiUd 
probably  discriminate  against  Negroes  In 
those  States  which  have,  in  the  past, 
failed  to  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  races. 

Many  Negroes,  who  have  received  in- 
ferior educations  in  these  States,  have 
moved  all  over  the  Nation.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  estimates  that  between 
1940  and  1968,  net  migration  of  non- 
whites  from  the  South  totaled  more  than 
4  million  persons.  Certainly,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  part  of  the  migration  was 
to  those  Northern  and  Western  Stetes 
which  employ  Uteracy  tests  now  or  could 
impose  them  in  the  future;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  such  tests,  as  in  the  Gaston  Coun- 
ty decision,  would  be  to  further  penalize 
persons  for  the  inferior  education  they 
received  previously. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  to  be  highly  in- 
equitable to  permit  Northern  and  West- 
em  States  to  administer  a  literacy  test 
to  such  persons  because  they  would  still 
be  imder  the  educational  disadvantage 
offered  in  a  State  which  had  legal  seg- 
regation. ^,       ,  . 

Let  me  mention  that  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, among  others,  have  all  urged 
the  elimination  of  literacy  tests  as  a  pre- 
condition to  voting.  They  have  urged  this 
ban  nationwide. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change 
which  HH.  4249  would  effect  in  com- 
parison with  the  1965  act  is  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  Under  the  formula  of  the 
coverage  under  the  1965  act.  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  falling  within 
coverage  cannot  make  any  change  in  its 
election  laws  without  coming  to  Wash- 
ington for  permission.  Under  the  1965 
act  it  Is  assumed  that  any  such  change 
is  Intended  to  cheat  the  people  of  their 
rights  under  the  15th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  fimdamental  presumption  of  In- 
nocence Is  denied  these  six  States  and 
parts  of  three  others,  imder  an  arbitrary 
and  outmoded  registration  and  voting 
turnout  formula.  That  Is  based  solely  on 
the  1964  election,  almost  6  years  ago. 
Mr  David  Norman,  testifying  l>efore  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  pointed  out 
that  not  only  would  a  change  in  filing  fee 
for  an  elective  office  from  $5  to  $6  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  Federal 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
also  that  for  any  change  from  $5  to  $3, 
there  would  be  required  that  same  pre- 
liminary permission  from  either  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Federal  district 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  States  anc*.  subdivisions  covered 
by  the  1965  act  are  presumed  guilty  and 
prevented  from  managing  their  own 
electoral  affairs  imtU  they  prove  them- 
selves innocent  in  Federal  court— not 
their  own  Federal  district  courts  but  In 
the  Federal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Let  xis  examine  the  broad  merits  of  the 
administration  bill,  from  the  points  of 
view  that  I  ,have  just  been  discussing. 


First,  It  abandons  the  onuo  of  regional 
legislation  that  exists  with  the  1965  act. 
That  act  was  passed,  as  I  will  recall,  for  . 
the  purpose  of  bringing  extraordinary 
remedies  to  bear  on  a  few  States  of  the 
Union     where     voting     discrimination 
seemed  most  prevalent.  This  judgment 
concerning  coverage  or  noncoverage,  as 
the  case  may  be,  was  based  on  the  regis- 
tration   and    voting    records    of    these 
States  in  the  1964  presidential  election. 
The  act's  formula  was  a  departure  from 
the  general  rules  of  good  legislation,  and. 
I  feel   was  a  troublesome  precedent  for 
the  fiiture  of  our  Federal-State  relations. 
The  Congress,  however,  considered  the 
problem  to  be  critical  and  the  formula 
contained  In  the  1965  act  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  only  solution.  I  want  the 
Record  clear  at  this  point  that  I  voted 
for  that  act,  and  am  satisfied  that  the 
remedies  applied  had  salutary  results. 
We  were  told  at  our  hearings  last  year 
that   over   800,000    Negroes   have   been 
registered  In  the  covered  States  since 
passage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  times  and  circumstances 
change.  Problems,  while  once  critical  and 
demanding  of  extraordtoary  remedies, 
over  time  evolve  toward  solutions.  Regis- 
tration in  these  covered  States  is  now 
as  good  or  better  than  in  many  other 
States  In  the  Union.  Extraordinary  rem- 
edies, in  my  opinion,  should  be  necessary 
only  to  restore  a  situation  to  circum- 
stances that  can  l>e  dealt  with  by  tradi- 
tional and  proven  procedures.  That  time 
has  now  come. 

Second,  H.R.  4249  extends  the  scope  of 
the  Attorney  General  s  power  to  correct 
abuses  of  the  15th  amendment  rights 
anywhere  in  the  country.  This  bill  grants 
him  direct  authority  to  send  Federal  vot- 
ing observers  and  examiners  to  any  of 
our  50  States.  Up  until  now,  under  the 
1965  act,  the  Attorney  General  could  not. 
as   to  States   other  than  the   covered 
States,  send  an  examiner  or  a  registrar 
into  any  voting  precinct  or  voting  juris- 
diction without  first  receiving  permis- 
sion from  a  Federal  court.  The  act  which' 
we  are  considering  today  also  clarifies 
the  Attorney  General's  power  to  bring 
lawsuits  and  obtain  injunctions  against 
discriminatory  laws  in  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  in  the  Nation.  It  ex- 
tends his  power,  once  a  particular  case 
of  discrimination  has  been  proven  in  a 
court  of  law,  to  suspend  future  laws  or 
practices  in  the  appropriate  States  or 
subdivisions  as  long  as  the  Federal  court 
having  jurisdiction  considers  it  neces- 
sary. Thus,  while  H.R.  4249  would  re- 
lieve the  six  presently  covered  States 
from  the  burden  of  regional  legislation. 
It  would  not  weaken  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's ability  promptly  to  correct  voting 
abuses  anywhere  In  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing those  States. 

I  think  that  it  Is  obvious  that  discrimi- 
nation does  not  exist  in  just  one  part  of 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  discrimina- 
tion occurs  in  different  places.  In  differ- 
ing degrees,  all  over  the  country.  The  ad- 
ministration's recommended  bill  would 
extend  coverage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  all  of  those  Instances  of  discrimi- 
nation. .,.  .  . 
A  third  change  from  the  present  act  is 
that  the  administration's  bill  would  re- 
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turn  the  thrust  of  enforcement  back  to 
the  judicial  processes  and  away  from  the 
administrative  procedures  which  now 
exist.  This  is  important.  Our  system  of 
government  is  based  on  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  the  judiciary  has  been  the 
most  consistently  reasonable  and  fair 
arbiter  in  this  system.  Administrative 
procedures,  in  place  of  judicial  proce- 
dures and  remedies,  might  be  necessary 
under  extraordinary  conditions,  but 
should  not  be  extended  once  the  basic 
conditions  improve.  The  unreviewable 
suspension  power  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral over  State  and  local  laws  conUined 
in  the  1965  act  is  such  an  administra- 
tive power:  it  has  ser\ed  its  function. 
Registration  and  turnout  of  voters  in  the 
covered  States  has  greatly  increased.  It 
is  time  now  to  return  to  our  courts  of 
law. 

Furthermore,  as  I  previously  discussed. 
H.R.  4249  prohibits  the  use  of  literacy 
tests  in  any  State  in  the  Nation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  administra- 
tion bill  will  limit  the  application  of 
State  residency  requirements  in  preai- 
dential  elections.  It  may  be  reasonable  to 
require  a  period  of  residency  for  local 
elections,  but  such  a  requirement  has  no 
relevance  to  presidential  elections.  Presi- 
dential elections  receive  nationwide  cov- 
erage, and  the  issues  are  nationwide  in 
scope.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  indi- 
cates that  5.5  million  persons  were  un- 
able to  vote  in  the  1968  presidential  elec- 
tion due  to  local  residency  requirements. 
In  an  increasingly  mobile  society,  this 
problem  must  be  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  fair  and  reasonable  consideration 
to  the  objectives  of  H.R.  4249.  Lei  me 
say  sigain  that  those  who  support  this 
bill,  and  those  who  support  substitute 
proposals,  share  the  same  goal.  That  goal 
Is  to  guarantee  the  right  of  each  citizen 
to  vote,  recognizing  in  this  guarantee 
that  voting  is  the  most  fundamental 
right  In  a  democratic  society.  The  prom- 
inence of  this  right  to  the  durability  of 
our  system,  and  the  dedication  that  we 
share  to  the  enforcement  of  that  right, 
should  enable  us  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  be  well  to  re- 
mind ourselves  at  this  time  that  the 
constitutional  safeguards  in  regard  to 
voting  are  not  addressed  to  a  single 
group  of  citizens  within  the  United 
States.  They  are  addressed  to  and  they 
seek  to  embrace  all  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion— the  people  are  not  just  any  particu- 
lar group  of  people  or  Just  within  a  few 
SUtes,  but  all  the  people  everywhere  in 
the  Nation. 

The  administration  bill,  HJl.  4249.  as 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  now  pending  before  us.  seeks 
to  put  it  on  that  basis. 

It  would  r.ot,  either  by  way  of  sub- 
stance or  procedure,  be  directed  at  just 
a  few  States  on  a  regional  basis.  Any 
Stote  or  political  subdivision  anywhere 
in  the  Nation  would  be  subject  to  the 
enforcement  procedures  of  this  bill  if 
they  are  derelict  in  tlyir  constitutional 
duties  of  registering  tneir  citizens  and 
allowing  them  to  vote.  In  this  sense,  few 
can  deny  that  bill  would  be  a  highly  su- 


perior law  on  a  nationwide  basis  as  op- 
posed to  a  bill  which  is  regional  in  its  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  facts 
about  voting  in  the  cold  light  of  March 
1970  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
hot  summer  of  1965  when  voting  rights 
was  last  considered  here.  The  gains  have 
been  impressive.  Pursuant  to  the  1965 
act  the  Department  of  Justice  had  sent 
examiners  and  observers  into  64  coim- 
tles  In  the  South.  Since  August  6.  1965. 
when  literacy  tests  were  suspended,  over 
800.000  Negro  votere  have  been  registered 
In  the  seven  SUtes  covered  by  the  act. 
More  than  50  percent  of  eligible  Negro 
citizens  are  now  registered  in  every 
Southern  State.  More  than  375  voting 
laws  have  been  submitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  approval.  Pour  hundred 
blacks  have  been  elected  to  State  and 
local  ofBces  throughout  the  South. 

These  are  all  real  gains  for  minority 
citizens  who  before  1965  had  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  vote  or  hold  elective 
ofDce.  The  1965  act  works:  more  than  4 
years  of  experience  with  it  proves  that. 
But  it  is  not  perfect.  That  is  why  I  re- 
sist the  effort  to  simply  extend  its  life 
until  1975.  Why  not  expand  its  coverage, 
strengthen  its  enforcement  machinei-y. 
cure  its  defects?  I  say  there  is  no  reason 
why  not.  And  that  is  why  I  support  the 
bill,  H.R.  4249.  now  under  consideration. 
It  is  a  carefully  considered  package 
which  would  do  all  the  things  I  have 
suggested. 

Primarily,  it  will  blanket  the  Nation 
with  the  same  protection  the  present  act 
reserves  for  one  region.  Why  should  mi- 
nority citizens  in  Harlem  and  Watts  or 
Roxbury  or  Hartford  be  denied  the  same 
protection  as  blacks  in  Alabama  or 
Georgia?  They  should  not.  No  one  can 
argue  the  opposite.  This  bill  will  see  that 
they  are  not.  Literacy  tests  will  be  banned 
nationwide,  voting  observers  and  exam- 
iners will  be  able  to  function  in  all  50 
SUtes,  voting  rights  suits  will  be  able  to 
be  brought  in  any  Federal  district  court. 
These  are  all  constructive  and  desirable 
reforms  that  H.R.  4249  will  accomplish 
which  an  extension  of  the  present  act 
would  not. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  these  reforms, 
not  5  years  or  10  years  from  now.  The 
1965  act  has  started  the  momentum  for 
action  which  this  bill  will  carry  out.  We 
are  not  scrapping  the  tested  provisions 
of  the  old  law  as  some  have  suggested, 
we  are  adding  to  them  new  ones  which 
will  guarantee  to  all  the  rights  set  forth 
in  the  15th  amendment. 

H.R.  4249  proposes  useful,  workable 
reforms  which  this  Nation  needs.  The 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  have 
suggested  a  sound  approach  to  voting 
rights  reform.  Those  proposals,  embod- 
ied in  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
deserve  the  support  of  everyone  in  this 
body.  They  have  mine. 
Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symington  in  the  chair).  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I  in- 
dicated the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  as  reflected  in 
this  informal  memorandum  report,  that 
omu'y^ion  of  present  section  5  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  from  any  extension  would 
be  a  fatal  failure. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  point  that  was  made  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  a 
very  distinguished  educator,  the  presi- 
dent of  Notre  Dame  University,  Father 
Hesburgh.  He  was  commenting  on  the 
bill  that  we  received  from  the  House. 
H.R.  4249,  the  bill  to  which  the  Scott- 
Hart  amendment  is  filed  as  a  substitute. 
Father  Hesburgh  criticized  H.R.  4249  as 
being  much  weaker  than  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Father  Hesburgh  has  said  that  repeal 
of  section  5  in  its  present  form,  is  in  no 
sense  an  advance  In  protection  of  the  vot- 
ing rishts  of  American  citizens. 
He  said  further: 

It  Is  »  distinct  retreat  It  Is  an  open  invi- 
tation to  those  states  which  denied  the  vote 
to  minorltv  cltljsens  In  the  past  to  resume 
doing  so  In  the  future  through  InserUon  of 
dlslngenlous  technicalities  and  changes  In 
their  election  laws. 

I  It  I  would  turn  back  the  clock  to  1967.     . 
Now  Is  not  the  time  to  gut  one  of  the  acfs 
key  provisions.   (House  Hearings  at  298.) 

Father  Hesburgh  sUted  it  very  force- 
fully. The  position  he  takes  is  the  posi- 
tion that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
took;  it  is  the  position  that  10  of  us  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  are  Uking.  To  have  a  complete 
and  effective  guarantee  of  the  15th 
amendment  we  believe  it  is  essential  that 
section  5  be  extended  for  another  5 
years. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  events 
that  have  occurred  In  the  intervening  5 
years  since  the  adoption  of  the  1965  act 
points  up  the  reasons  that  persuaded  us 
to  urge  extension  of  section  5. 

The  sUff  director  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  Mr.  Howard  A. 
Gllcksteln,  has  described  some  of  those 
incidents.  I  think  he  makes  a  record  that 
is  solid  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
these  events  of  the  intervening  5  years 
require  retention  of  the  preclearance 
provisions  of  section  5.  This  Is  the  sec- 
tion which  requires  that  before  any  ad- 
justment is  made  to  implement  a  new 
voting  practice  or  anything  affecting  the 
outcome  of  elections,  holding  office,  con- 
duct of  elections,  or  the  like,  such  change 
must  be  approved  by  either  the  Attorney 
General  or  a  three-judge  Federal  court. 

Mr.  Gllcksteln  put  the  matter  this 
way: 

In  our  earlier  testimony,  we  briefly  ex- 
plained why  Section  6  of  the  Act  should  be 
retained  In  Its  present  form.  This  time,  we 
would  like  to  explain  more  fully  why  that 
section  Is  so  crucial — partly  because  there 
aeems  to  be  some  confusion  concerning  what 
that  section  doea  and  partly  because  the 
threat  of  it  being  repealed  has  been  made 
more  serious  by  passage  of  H.R.  4349. 
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Noting  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  case  of  South  Carolina  against  KaU- 
enbach,  Mr.  Gllcksteln  observed  that: 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  de- 
signed to  end  for  once  and  all  those  practices 
which  have  for  decades  deprived  Negro  citi- 
zens of  their  vote.  The  pre-enforcement  sub- 
mission requirement  of  Section  5  was  com- 
pelled by  their  tendency  to  change  forms 
without  changing  purpose. 

Since  its  enactment.  Section  5  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  cover 
;inv  State  enactment  which  alters  election 
laws  In  even  a  minor  way.  Based  on  the 
Statutes  legislative  history,  the  Court  con- 
cluded that  "the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
aimed  at  the  subtle,  as  well  as  the  obvious 
Slate  regulations  which  have  the  effect  of 
denying  citizens  their  right  to  vote  because 
of  race."  Thus,  the  statute  was  held  to  cover 
changes  in  election  laws  which  permit  the 
election  of  county  officers  at  large  Instead 
of  on  a  district  basis,  which  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  previously  elective  offi- 
cial, which  change  the  requirements  for  in- 
dividual candidates  running  In  elections, 
and  which  modify  rules  on  asblstliig  disabled 
voters. 


Here  are  some  of  the  insUnces  that 
Mr.  Gllcksteln  cites  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  adoption  of  the  1965 
act.  and  which  make  it  very  clear  the 
danger  we  nm  if  we  fail  to  extend  sec- 
tion 5  with  its  preclearance  obligation. 
In  1968  Louisiana  passed  a  law  per- 
mitting elecUons  for  police  juries  to 
be  conducted  on  an  at  large  basis 
in  each  Louisiana  parish.  Before  that 
enactment,  police  juries  were  selected  by 
subdivisions  of  parishes  called  wards.  In 
109  wards.  Negroes  were  in  the  majority, 
according  to  the  1960  census,  while  Ne- 
groes only  constituted  the  majority  of 
voters  in  five  parishes.  "Ilius,  a  change 
from  ward  to  at  large  voting  would  have 
the  eflfect  of  diluting  the  actual  or  po- 
tential voting  power  of  the  Negro  inhabi- 
Unts. 

This,  happily,  because  of  Uie  preclear- 
ance requirement  which  is  involved,  was 
rejected. 

Another  example  of  the  misuse  of  elec- 
tion laws  which  occurred  in  the  inter- 
vening 5  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
1965  act  occurred  in  Mississippi.  There 
the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  sub- 
mitting to  the  voters  a  constitutional 
amendment    to    permit    the    legislature 
by  two-thirds  vote  to  consolidate  adjoin- 
ing coimtles.  Opponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion charged  that  it  was  designed  to  per- 
mit   consolidation   of    counties    heavily 
populated   by    Negroes   with   predomi- 
nantly white  counties:  "All  they're  try- 
ing to  do  is  avoid  a  few  Negro  votes," 
charged  Senator  E.  K.  Collins  of  predom- 
inantly white  Jones  County.  Senator  Ben 
Hilbima  of  predominantly  white  Oktib- 
beha County,  who  also  opposed  the  meas- 
ure, commented:  "We  get  so  concerned 
because  some  Negroes  are  voting  in  a 
few  counties,  we  are  going  to  disrupt  our 
entire  institutions  of  government.'" 

There  is  another  example  of  the  con- 
tlniUng  tendency  to  seek,  even  under  the 
1965  act.  ways  to  discriminate  against 
one  who  seeks  to  vote. 

In  July  1968.  Anniston,  Ala.— the  pop- 
ulation of  which  is  about  27  percent 
black — changed  its  municipal  elections 
by  wards  to  election  at  large.  The  city 
was  divided  Into  five  wards,  each  to  be 
represented  by  one  councilman.  Although 


each  councilman  must  be  a  resident  of 
his  ward,  he  is  elected  by  the  city  at 
large.  Since  the  population  of  two  of 
the  five  wai-ds  Is  predominantly  black, 
Negroes  beUeve  that  the  requirement  of 
at-large  elections  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent them  from  electing  their  own  coun- 
cilmen. 

Another  recent  enactment  required  a 
voter  to  sign  a  poll  list  at  the  voting 
machine  before  he  would  be  aUowed  to 
enter  the  machine  to  vote.  This  law, 
passed  in  1969,  would  have  the  same  ef- 
fect as  reinsUtement  of  a  literacy  test 
and  clearly  violated  Uie  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

Here  Is  another  example-  a  bill  is 
pending  in  Mississippi  which  would 
change  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  school  boards.  The  change  would  re- 
quire that  only  high  school  graduates 
coiild  nm  for  these  offices.  Since  in  Mis- 
sissippi a  higher  percenUge  of  whites 
than  blacks  are  high  school  graduates, 
this  law  could  keep  blacks  from  control- 
ling school  boards  in  areas  in  which  they 
outnumber  whites  in  registered  voters. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  Surely. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  was  not  here  this  morn- 
ing when  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr  Scott •  made  his  presenUtion,  but 
the  Senator  has  talked  about  violations 
in  the  past  3  or  4  years.  One  of  the  States 
under  the  present  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
the  State  of  Virginia.  First.  I  would  like 
to  ask  whether,  in  the  information  that 
the  Senator  or  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  received,  they  have  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  violations  of  this  act  that  have 
occurred  in  any  poUtical  subdivision  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia? 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  am  reluctant  to  be  stuck 
with  my  answer.  I  have  no  recollection, 
and  would  ask  leave  of  my  coUeague 
from  Virginia,  if  my  answer  is  not  cor- 
rect, after  I  advise  him  first,  to  correct 
my  answer  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  Is  all  right.  I  asked 
the  question  only  because  of  the  Sen- 
ators  review  of  the  matter  and  because 
he  has  been  citing  Instances. 

I  understand,  from  reading  what  Uiere 
is  in  the  Scott-Hart  amendment  or  sub- 
stitute as  introduced,  that  the  literacy 
test  would  be  national  in  application. 

Mr.  HART.  The  siospension  would  be 
national  in  application. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  suspension;  yes.  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  the  other 
features  of  the  present  Voting  Rights 
Act  would  be  national  in  application? 

Mr.  HART.  The  present  Voting  Rights 
Act — and  it  would  not  be  changed, 
merely  extended— already  authorizes,  in 
those  SUtes  where  the  triggeiing  device 
is  not  automatic,  t«>pUcations  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  same  remedies 
available  in  the  "trigger  areas."  And, 
upon  a  finding  of  discriminatory  pi-ac- 
tices,  the  court  can  Institute  test  sus- 
pension, preclearance  registrars,  exaim- 
ners.  and  so  on.  But  the  Scott-Hart  sub- 
stitute does  not  extend  the  formulation 
of  the  automatic  triggeiing  of  the  1965 
act  There  is  simply  no  evidence  of  the 
need  for  automatic  coverage  in  the 
North. 


Mr.  SPONG.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Is  aware  that  the  SUte 
of  Virginia  could  have  avoided  this  re- 
quirement. I  shaU  not  take  the  Senator's 
time  nor  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  go 
into  it  this  afternoon,  but  they  were 
eligible  to  have  removed  themselves  from 
this  requirement  perhaps  2  years  ago, 
and  for  reasons  I  shall  not  go  into,  that 
was  not  done.  Now  they  find  themselves, 
if  tills  provision  is  adopted,  still  subject 
to  the  triggering  device  under  a  law  from 
which  they  could  have  been  excluded, 
and  a  law  which  will  not  be  national  in 
its  application. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  is  aware  that 
Virginia  could  have  removed  itself? 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  not  aware  of  that, 
and  I  think  that  perhaps  at  a  time  more 
convenient  for  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, we  would  all  like  to  know  why  Vir- 
ginia did  not  elect  to  withdraw  itself  and 
join  the  other  40  or  45  SUtes  excluded. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Regardless  of  whether 
Virginia  removed  itself  or  not,  I  think  the 
oeople  of  Virginia,  if  they  had  met  all 
the  other  qualifications  for  being  re- 
moved in  terms  of  voter  participation, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  complaint 
about  the  practices  in  the  State,  would 
have  a  right,  imder  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  to  expect  that  they  would  be 
treated  no  differently  than  the  people  of 
Michigan,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
the  people  of  any  other  State. 

I  wanted  to  apprise  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  of  that  fact,  because  I  have 
sympathy  for  voting  rights.  I  think  there 
is  K  great  deal  of  good  in  the  bill  and  in 
the  substitute  that  should  be  enacted. 
But  the  Senator  from  Virginia  cannot 
acquiesce  in  seeing  his  constituents  treat- 
ed differently— I  shall  not  use  any  other 
word  at  this  time — from  the  people  of 
Michigan,  in  the  absence  of  any  com- 
plaints, and  I  wanted  to  make  that 
position  known. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  Surely. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  recall,  in  the  case 
In  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Its  decision 
which  dealt  with  the  poU  tax  law  of  the 
SUte  of  Virginia,  the  specific  sUtement 
is  made  in  the  majority  opinion  that  no 
complaint  has  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  Negroes  are  being  discriminated 
against  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan remember  that,  or  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  either  of  them? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  assure  both  the  Senator  from  "Michi- 
gan and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
has  added  this  fact  to  the  c(riloquy.  that 
I  want  to  see  all  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
protected  as  to  their  voting  rights,  but 
I  want  to  see  them  treated  just  the  same 
as  everyone  else  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  • 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  there  is  such  a  recital  in 
either  the  majority  opinion  or  in  both  or 
all  the  opinions.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  is  also  In  the  minority  opinion,'but  I 
think  it  is. 

But  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
fact  that  it  appeared  in  the  majority 
opinion,  wTitten  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
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who  made  It  very  clear  that  there  was  no 
statement  at  all  of  any  discrimination, 
but  that  nevertheless,  in  his  opinion,  the 
State  should  not  be  allowed  to  prescribe 
the  poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting. 

The  minority  opinion,  vei-y  vigorously 
written,  is  the  one  that  I  agreed  with,  of 
course:  but  I  did  tl|ipk  that  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  at  least  wttf  frank  in  his  reciUl 
of  the  decision  of  the  Court,  which  he 
wrote. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Plor^a  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  I  think  it  appropriate,  once 
again,  to  note  for  the  record  that  there 
was  no  Member  oi  this  body  more  force- 
ful nor  effective  in  lifting  the  poll  tax 
as  an  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  whatever  the  motive,  than  was 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  and  I  hope  he  will  be 
generous  enough  to  say  that  the  motive 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  was  good; 
but  whether  he  does  or  not,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  says  so. 

Mr.  HART.  No.  no:  I  was  not  question- 
ing whatever  the  motive  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  was  speaking  of  the  mo- 
tive for  the  poll  tax. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Oh.  I  understand  now 
better  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  SE*ONG.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  I  be- 
lieve I  have  a  12-year  record  in  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly  of  advocating  the 
removal  of  the  poll  tax. 

Mr.  HART.  I  must  clarify  my  comment, 
if  it  was  obscure.  I  remember  in  our 
earlier  debates  here,  the  long  arguments 
as  to  who  thought  up  the  poll  Ux,  and 
for  what  reason.  I  guess  the  histoi-y  is 
a  little  mixed  on  that:  and  I  suppose  it 
was  with  reference  to  that  that  I  made 
the  statement  as  to  the  motive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  accept  the  generous 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  indulgmg  in  a  little 
pleasantry,  because  he  knew  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  had  not  attacked 
his  motives. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  without  relin- 
quishing his  right  to  the  floor,  permit 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  in- 
dulge in  the  effrontery  of  describing  the 
history  of  the  poll  tax?  If  so.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  w-ill  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  are  al- 
ways glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  discuss  matters  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Originally,  in  the  colonies 
and  in  the  SUtes  of  the  Union  after  the 
colonies  became  a  free  and  independent 
country,  men  were  required  to  work  on 
the  public  roads  a  certain  number  of  days 
each  year.  The  poll  tax  was  originally 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  their  per- 
sonal labor.  Then,  instead  of  having  to 
work  so  many  days  in  keeping  the  roads 
they  traveled  In  repair,  they  were  ex- 
cused from  doing  that  work  on  condi- 
tions that  they  pay  a  poll  tax.  That  is 
one  of  the  origins  of  the  poll  tax. 

The  poll  tax  also  had  another  origin.  It 
was  proposed,  in  some  of  the  States,  as 


a  mejuis  of  raising  revenue.  It  was  pro- 
posed at  that  time  that  no  man  could 
vote  unless  he  had  paid  not  only  his  poll 
tax.  but  all  his  property  Uxes. 

So  the  poll  tax  has  been  in  existence 
in  the  United  States  a  long  time.  It  did 
not  originate  in  any  desire  to  keep  per- 
sons of  any  race  from  voting,  because 
persons  of  the  black  race  at  the  time  of 
the  origin  of  the  poll  tax  were  largely  in 
slavery,  and  were  not  permitted  to  vote 
for  that  reason.  The  poll  tax  is  a  tax 
of  great  antiquity  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  agree  that  as 
time  passed,  as  the  slave  was  made  free, 
as  he  became  eligible  to  \ote.  the  reten- 
tion of  the  poll  tax  was  motivated,  in 
part,  at  least,  by  a  desire  to  add  tliat  as 
an  additional  hurdle  before  he  could 
actually  land  inside  the  voting  booth. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  poll  tax  was  never 
abolished  as  a  revenue-raising  tax.  As 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  knows,  we 
had  a  fratracidal  war.  after  which  Con- 
gress passed  what  are  known  as  the 
Reconstruction  acu.  Under  the  Recon- 
struction acts.  Congress  undertook  to  do 
indirectly  just  what  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  did  directly.  Congress  under- 
took to  deny  to  the  Butes  the  right  to 
•prescribe  qualifications  for  voting.  It 
provided  that  the  States  which  had 
attempted  to  secede  from  the  Union 
should  not  be  permitted  to  have  repre- 
sentation in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  House 
of  Represenutives  until  they  adopted 
Swte  constitutions  which  secured  to 
every  person  21  years  of  age  and  upward 
the  right  to  vote,  subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  length  of  residence, 
and  the  like.  As  a  consequence,  the 
South  was  compelled  to  adopt  State 
constitutions  which  extended  the  right 
to  vote  to  persons  21  years  of  age  and 
over,  subject  to  certain  requirements  of 
residence,  and  the  like. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  former  slaves, 
who  were  largely  illiterate  and  without 
any  understanding  of  government,  were 
admitted  to  the  ballot  box.  The  South- 
em  States  were  allowed  to  have  repre- 
senUtlon  in  the  US,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  again. 

I  add  with  great  reluctance  that  Sen- 
ators from  the  Southern  States  are  not 
yet  entitled  to  be  full-fledged  Members 
of  this  body,  because  whenever  the  Sen- 
ate has  before  it  bills  In  which  they  are 
particularly  interested,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent bill,  they  are  denied  the  right  to 
develop  adequately,  their  opposition  to 
the  bills,  because  they  are  required  to 
yield  back  time  under  time  limitations, 
as  happened  in  this  case. 

As  a  result  of  this  Influx  of  new  voters. 
we  had  in  many  of  the  Southern  SUtes. 
as  in  North  Carolina,  legislatures  which 
were  controlled  in  large  port  by  carpet- 
baggers— men  who  came  to  the  South 
with  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  carpet- 
bag and  a  pair  of  socks,  and  who  ulti- 
mately went  away  with  great  wealth, 
which  they  had  extorted  from  the  pov- 
erty-striken people  of  the  South.  We  did 
not  have  the  veneration  for  people  In 
poverty  in  those  days  that  we  no'.v  have. 
The  way  the  carpetbaggers  largely  got 
the  money  was  by  controlling  legislative 
bodies  and  obtaining  the  pa.s.sage  of  laws 


by  corniption.  and  tlie  like,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  issuance  of  State  bonds,  and 
which  in  large  measure  they  embezzled. 
It  became  apparent  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  that  we  could  not  have 
sound  State  government  in  North  Caro- 
lina until  we  excluded  from  the  power  to 
control  the  government  of  the  State  peo- 
ple who  were  so  illiterate  that  they  were 
ancapable  of  participating  wisely  in  gov- 
Jernment.  Then  we  extended  our  poll  tax 
not  only  to  be  a  revenue-raising  meas- 
ure but  also  to  be  a  qualification  for 
voting,  and  provided  that  persons  who 
failed  to  pay  a  poll  tax  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  Stale  elecllon.s, 

I  have  never  had  any  feeling  that  a 
man  who  did  not  care  enough  about  the 
government  which  provided  an  educa- 
tion for  his  children,  provided  for  the 
roads  to  travel  over,  and  provided  for  the 
police  protection  to  rave  his  life  or  to 
prevent  him  from  suffering  great  bodily 
harm  and  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  his  oc- 
cupation and  his  habitation  in  peace, 
should  not  be  excluded  from  voting.  If  he 
did  not  have  enough  Interest  in  that 
government  to  contribute  a  dollar  or  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  year  to  the  support  of 
that  government.  I  have  never  shed  any 
real  or  crocodile  or  political  tears  over 
the  use  of  a  poll  Ux  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  agree,  however — would 
he  not — that  If  there  were  examples 
where,  notwithstanding  the  requirement 
of  the  payment  of  the  poll  ux  as  a  con- 
dition for  voting.  It  was  made  applicable 
In  effect  only  to  the  black  citizen,  that 
was  wrong? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  know  of  no  case  where 
that  occurred. 

Mr.  HART.  It  was  with  that  In  mind 
that  I  asked  the  question,  because  I  re- 
call that  several  years  ago.  when  this  was 
a  matter  of  full  debate 

Mr.  ERVm,  I  believe  this  Is  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  Is  referring  to. 
Congress  passed  a  sUtute  that  author- 
ized the  Attorney  General  to  atUck  the 
validity  of  the  poll  tax  where  it  was  used 
for  discriminatory  purposes.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  the  statute  to 
which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  HART.  I  recall  testimony  in  the 
hearing  record  of  the  virtual  acknowl- 
edgment by  some  SUte  authority  that 
carelessness  had  crept  In  with  respect  to 
the  collection  of  the  poll  Ux,  and  one 
was  reminded  to  collect  it  only  when  the 
black  citizen  arrived,  or  there  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to,  "Where  is  your  ticket?"  only 
when  that  fellow  anived.  But,  happily— 
and  again  I  salute  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida — this*  jfroblem.  real  or 
Imagined.  Is  behind  us;  and  I  think  we 
are  all  the  better  off. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true  except  in  the 
question  of  Federal  voting.  Of  course.  It 
was  outlawed  In  a  most  remarkable  de- 
cision handed  down  by  a  judge  of  the 
Federal  district  court  in  the  SUte  of 
Texas.  The  opinion  was  written  by  a 
former  Member  of  Congress,  Homer 
Thomberry,  who  was  appointed  Federal 
district  court  Judge  and  subsequently  a 
Federal  circuit  court  judge  by  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who,  like 
Homer  Thornberry,  is  a  Texan. 
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Judge  Thomberry  wrote  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  judicial  opinions  In 
the  annals  of  Ume,  in  which  he  held  that 
the  poU  Ux  in  Texas  was  unconsUtu- 
tlonal  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  had 
held  that  a  statute  of  Connecticut  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  contraceptives  by 
a  husband  and  wife  was  unconstitu- 
tional, imder  the  same  clause  of  the  same 
amendment. 

Since  that  time,  and  since  the  very 
grotesque  opinion  of  Associate  Justice 
Douglas  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes.  In  the  case  of  Harper 
against  Virginia  SUte  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, the  poU  Ux  has  been  outlawed  in 
Federal  voting,  by  the  constitutional 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land) .  bv  the  decision  of  Judge  Thom- 
berry. and  by  the  decision  of  Justice 
Douglas. 

Mr.  HART.  Did  Justice  Douglas  do  it 
singlehandedly,  all  alone,  or  was  that  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stated? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  were  one  or  two 
other  culprits  associated  with  It. 
Mr.  HART.  More  than  half? 
Mr  ERVIN.  Yes.  more  than  half.  And 
they  invalidated  the  Federal  poll  Ux  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  oppressive  as  applied  to  poor 
men.  Under  that  law.  poor  men  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
year  to  the  support  of  the  SUte  of  Vir- 
ginia  to  be  lised  to  assist  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  and  the  protec- 
tion of  themselves  and  their  habiUtions 
from   criminals,    and    for    other   SUte 
services.  Justice  Douglas  said  that  that 
was  an  invidious  discrimination  against 
poor  men.  because  poor  men  are  not  as 
able  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  the 
support  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia  as  are 
affluent  men.  These  are  not  his  words, 
but  he  said  this,  in  substance:  "But  I  ani 
not  going  to  extend  this  very  Ulogical 
reasoning  any  further  than  necessary  to 
outlaw  the  State  poU  Ux  in  Virginia  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting,  because  It  will 
invalidate   every    tax   levied   by    every 
State,  because  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
poor  man  to  pay  any  kind  of  Ux." 

Mr,  HAST.  On  occasions  over  the 
years  I  have  wondered  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  happily,  I  have  not  had  to  bear  that 
cross  as  frequentiy  as  has  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  realize  now  that 
he  is  describing  one  In  a  long  series  of 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  which, 
in  his  book,  are  unwise.  Happily,  only  a 
minority  of  us  yet  in  this  coimtry  are 
moving  to  do  other  than  give  vocal  ex- 
pression to  the  disagreement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  forgot  to  say  that  in 
handing  down  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Justice  Douglas  disregarded 
the  plain  words  of  the  English  language 
employed  in  four  places  In  the  Constitu- 
tion and  threw  into  the  judicial  garbage 
pail  two  sound  previous  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  namely.  Breedlove 
against  Suttie.  and  United  SUtes  against 
BuUer,  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 
held  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  held 
in  the  Virginia  Board  of  Elections  case 


Mr  HART.  Perhaps  I  am  anticipating 
later  today  in  this  debate,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  f  rgm  North  Carolina  is 
equally  outraged  over  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  did  susUln  the  constl- 
tutlonaUty  of  the  U.S.  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  will  say.  on  that,  that 
they  engaged  In  the  most  unusual  exer- 
cise of  Intellectual  gymnastics  ever  per- 
formed by  any  like  number  of  men.  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth,  anytime 
in  human  history.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HART.  But  the  Senator  does  agree 
that  whUe  a  majority  may  not  be  al- 
ways right,  the  majority  was  right  hi  the 
case  of  the  1065  ClvU  Rights  Act? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  takes 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  judicially  held  by  one  of  the  ap- 
pellate courts  in  the  West  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  lack  of  tesUmentary  in- 
capacity for  a  lawyer  to  disagree  with 
the  decisions  of  the  court;  and  also  I 
Uke  comfort  from  the  fact  that  my 
veneration  for  the  Supreme  Court  is  ap- 
parently much  higher  than  the  venera- 
tion of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  that  Institution,  because  theh-  dis- 
senting opinions  show  that  they  disagree 
on  far  more  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  than  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina disagrees  with. 

Mr  HART.  If  I  could  just  conclude  on 
that,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolma 
disagrees  more  frequently  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  its  review  of  congres- 
sional actions  shice  1957,  in  the  field  of 
Civil  rights,  than  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Coiurt  do  with  themselves. 
Mr  ERVIN.  That  is  very  doubtful. 
Mr    HART.  Specifically,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  said  everything  we 
have  done  heretofore  has  been  uncon- 
stitutional. ^         ,         ... 
Mr,  ERVIN.  Oh.  no.  Oh,  no,  I  say  that 
most  things  the  Supreme  Court  did,  prior 
to  the  time  Chief  Justice  Warren  became 
Chief  Justice,  were  sound  decisions.  Very 
few  were  erroneous  decisions  prior  to 
that  time.  But  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  frequentiy  finds,  when  he  dis- 
agrees with  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
that  he  has  four  out  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  in  complete 
agreement  with  him.  They  say  far  more 
violent  things  about  the  unwisdom  or  the 
unconstitutionality  of  decisions  than  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  being  a 
mild-mannered  man,  has  ever  thought 
of  saying. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  make  my  question 
a  lot  more  explicit. 

The  first  ClvU  Rights  Act  that  Con- 
gress adopted,  during  the  period  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  membership  on  the 
court,  was  the  1957  act.  Then  we  passed 
the  1960  act,  the  1964  act.  and  the  1965 

Now  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
disagrees  In  each  of  those  debates  with 
our  contention  that  what  we  were  pro- 
posing would  be  constitutional.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  so  far  as  I  know,  without 
dissent,  susUlned  our  position. 

Now  my  question  Is:  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  find  himself  in 
sharper  disagreement  with  the  Supreme 
Court  in  arrivhig  at  clvU  rights  legisla- 
tion since  1957  than  members  of  the 
Court  do  with  themselves? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  I  doubt  that  seri- 
ously. In  the  long  run.  because  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Jus- 
tice Black  wrote  two  dissenting  opinions. 
in  which  he  pointed  out  his  disagreement 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  act 
requires  the  Southern  SUtes  in  the 
United  SUtes.  to  leave  their  homes  and 
come  up  to  Washington  and  tip  their 
hats  to  the  Attomey  General  and  say. 
"Mr.  Attomey  General,  please  let  this 
law  which  we  passed  in  the  exercise  of 
the  legislative  powers  according  to  the 
Constitution  become  effective." 

I  might  sUte  that  I  disagree  with  a 
number  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  think  that  In  the  writing  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  civil 
rights  they  mummicked  up  the  Consti- 
tution, 

I  told  a  story  here  the  other  day  about 
John  Watts,  a  bricklayer,  around  the 
year  1900,  who  was  skBied  at  laying  brick 
but  was  not  so  very  well  versed  in  theol- 
ogy, John  went  out  to  the  church  one  day 
and  was  preaching,  as  he  did  whenever  he 
could  find  a  vacant  church  to  let  him 
preach.  But  Jobe  Hicks,  another  resident 
of  the  county,  came  sUggering  by.  after 
having  had  a  few  drinks  of  Burke  County 
liquor  which  was  alleged  to  be  a  potent 
beverage,  and  after  John  Watts  had 
preached,  Jobe  came  staggering  up  the 
aisle  and  dragged  him  through  the  door 
and  threw  him  out. 

Jobe  was  later  duly  convicted  of  dis 
turbing  a  religious  worship  in  violation 
of  the  North  Carolina  sUtute  for  that 
kind  of  conduct  and  Judge  Robinson, 
the  presidhig  judge,  who  apparently  had 
no  great  confidence  in  John  Watt's  the- 
ology, was  seeking  some  way  to  get  him 
off  In  a  merciful  manner. 

He  said,  "When  are  you  going  to  stop 
this  unseemingly  conduct  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  coming  before  me  so  intoxi- 
cated as  not  to  realize  what  you  were 

doing?"  ,  ^  .  w 

Hicks  said,  "I  had  had  several  dnnks 
of  Burke  County  liquor  but  did  not  think 
I  could  stand  by  and  see  the  word  of  the 
Lord  being  mummicked  up  by  John 
Watts  without  doing  something  about 

it." 

Tliat  was  the  reason  I  opposed  the  civu 
rights  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  referred. 

These  bills  were  subject  to  these  vices, 
although  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  them  constitutional. 
The  situation  at  the  time  I  opposed  them 
was  that  they  were  irreconcilable  with 
the  plain  words  of  the  Constitution. 
Furthermore,  they  were  irreconcilable 
with  many  previous  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, they  ignored  the  warning  of 
James  Madison  that  where  all  the  powers 
/  of  government  are  concentrated  hi  one 
persons  or  one  government,  there  is  tyr- 
anny by  whatever  name  that  govern- 
ment may  be  called.  They  were  concen- 
trating In  the  central  government  at 
Washington,  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  by  the  Constitution,  powers  which 
should  have  been  exercised  at  the  local 
level,  or  powers  which  rightly  belonged 
to  Individuals. , 

As  I  say,  I  never  made  a  statement  that 
any  one  of  these  acts  or  bills,  I  would  say. 
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as  they  were  called  at  that  time,  were 
unconstitutional.  urUess  I  could  be  able 
to  cite  the  verse  from  the  Constitution 
which  was  in  harmony  with  any  state- 
ment or  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  which  supported  my 
position. 

I  never  predicted  that  any  of  these 
provisioJis  would  be  held  unconstitution- 
al except  where  I  had  authority  either 
from  the  Constitution  itself  or  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  itself  to  sus- 
tain my  point.  It  just  turned  out  that  I 
had  entirely  too  much  confidence  in  the 
judicial  sUbUity  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes  on  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Just  on  the  oft  chance  that 
anyone  will  read  this  Record  and  might 
be  curious  as  to  what  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  wisely,  I  think— unwisely,  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
say,  let  me  cite  for  the  record,  as  I  con- 
clude, the  cases  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  sustiwned  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965:  South 
Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  383  US.  301: 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  301  US.  641:  and 
Allen  V.  Board  of  Election.  339  U.S.  594. 
The  most  recent  decision,  the  Allen 
decision,  would  deal  with  the  section  5 
requirement  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  speaks  of,  a  preclearance  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.   ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  opinions. 
Mr.  HART.  Surely. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  lime 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
handed  down  the  decision  in  South  Caro- 
lina against  Katzenbach,  the  Constitu- 
Uon  of  the  United  SUtes  declared  in  sec- 
tion 2.  article  1,  section  1,  article  2,  the 
10th  fcmendment,  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment, that  the  SUtes  had  a  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  for  voting,  sub- 
ject to  the  limiUtion  that  they  could  not 
prescribe  either  race  or  sex  as  a  quali- 
fication, or  deny  equal  protection. 

They  also  had  a  provision  that  Con- 
gress could  not  pass  a  bill  of  attainder— 
a  bill  of  attainder  meaning  one  that  con- 
demns individuals  or  persons  of  being 
guilty  of  violation  of  the  law  without 
judicial  law  and  punish  them  on  that 
basis. 

All  decisions  up  to  that  time,  such  as 
ex  parte  Milligan,  declared  in  subsUnce 
that  no  notion  more  pernicious  in  its 
consequences  was  ever  invented  by  man 
than  the  notion  that  any  provision  of 
the  Constitution  could  be  suspended  un- 
der any  circumsUnces. 

In  the  South  Caroliiui  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  uphold  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  And  in  so  doing,  it  reached 
the  strange  coiiclusion  that  Congress  had 
the  power  to  pass  a  bill  of  atUinder,  con- 
demning the  SUtes.  their  election  offi- 
cials, and  their  people  for  having  vio- 
lated the  15th  amendment.  They  con- 
demned by  a  legislative  declaration, 
without  a  judicial  trial,  and  on  that  basis 
suspended  the  constitutional  power  of  a 
SUte  to  prescribe  a  literacy  test. 
It  also  held  that  the  triggering  device 


of  the  bUl  was  perfectly  rational  In  pro- 
viding that  where  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  population  of  voting  age  in  a  SUte 
or  county  failed  to  vote  for  a  presidential 
candidate  in  the  election  of  1964.  it  was 
automatically  guUty  of  violating  the 
15th  amendment. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  contrary  notwithsUnding.  that  is  a 
most  Irrational  deduction  because  a 
State  can  admit  any  person  within  its 
borders  to  the  registration  booths,  but  it 
has  no  way  to  compel  him  to  vote.  And  up 
to  that  time,  it  was  alwa>-s  held  that 
where  a  fact  was  not  controllable  by  the 
party  against  whom  the  presumption  was 
raised  the  fact  created  a  presiunption 
that  was  irrational. 

In  Katzenbach  apialnst  Morgan,  the 
Court  invalidated  a  literacy  test  in  New 
York  which  required  a  particular  person, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  being  able  to 
vote,  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  the 
English  language.  That  policy  had  been 
upheld  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  decisions  such  as  in 
Lassiter  against  the  Northampton 
Board  of  Elections. 

Under  the  ruling  in  Katzenbach 
ajjainst  Morgan.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  deprive  all  of  the  SUtes  of  the  power 
to  make,  enforce,  and  interpret  laws.  I 
say  that  because  the  Court  in  that  opin- 
ion said  that  the  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  empowered  Congress  to 
nullify  the  SUte  voting  requirement  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  provisions  of 
the  equal-protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment:  and  not  only  that  but  to 
also  substitute  in  Its  stead  Federal  vot- 
ing requirements.  notwithsUnding  the 
fact  that  Congress  was  forbidden  to  sub- 
stitute a  voting  reqiiirement  by  four  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Constitution. 

It  also  said  that  when  Congress  in- 
validated the  State  voting  requirement, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  not  even  Inquire  into  the  question 
whether  the  State  voting  requirement 
was  in  harmony  with  the  equal-protec- 
tion clause  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  not- 
withstanding the  constitutionality  of  the 
State  law.  Congress  could  strike  down 
any  SUte  law  If  the  Supreme  Court 
could  see  that  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  a  State  from  violating  the  equal 
protection  clause.  All  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  means  is  that  no  State  shall 
treat  people  similarly  situated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

So.  the  New  York  literacy  test  law  was 
clearly  constitutiohal  and  had  been  so 
adjudijed  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peal Is  and  by  a  th^-ee-Judge  court  of  ap- 
peals sitting  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
If  that  opinion  ttp  law.  then  Congress  has 
the  power  under  the  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  deprive  the  SUtes  of  the 
power  to  make  laws,  enforce  laws,  and 
to  interpret  laws.  For  if  States  cannot 
make  laws,  enforte  laws,  or  Interpret 
laws,  they  certainly  cannot  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  yielding  so  much  time  from  me  and 
for  his  very  genial  manner  in  so  doing. 
I  have  only  one  regret  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  and  that  is  a  fact 


which  I  assume  to  be  so— but  hope  will 
not  be  so — that  he  Is  not  willing  to  allow 
the  law  to  provide  that  the  people  who 
will  be  condemned  by  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  will  be  con- 
demned on  the  basis  of  their  evil  con- 
duct alone  in  1968.  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  their  evil  conduct  back  In  1964. 
I  want  to  have  that  amendment  agreed 
to.  because  it  will  say  to  those  who  are 
condemned  that  they  will  be  unlike  Esau. 
The  Bible  stoi-y  was  that  Esau  sought 
for  repentance  and  fotmd  none. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  provide 
a  method  of  repentance  for  the  people 
who  happen  to  be  in  a  few  SUtes  of  tlie 
Union. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  I  will  cerUinly  give 
attention  to  the  amendment  when  It  is 
offered. 

I  find  In  my  notes  an  anticipatory  an- 
swer, however,  to  the  amendment. 

It  sUtes  on  page  18  of  the  memoran- 
dum that  it  was  the  opinion  of  10  of  us 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  filing  the 
memorandum,  that  we  suggest  that 
the  participation  level  of  1964  was  a  valid 
test  for  determining  that  practices  ex- 
isted which  necessiUted  the  automatic 
features  of  the  act.  It  was  not  Intended 
as  a  measure  of  an  adequate  level  of  po- 
Utical  enfranchisement,  but  as  a  reason- 
able basis  for  the  presumption  of  the  ex- 
istence of  official  actions  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  and  not  necessarily  a  test 
by  which  we  would  say  that  the  sins  from 
decades  of  prior  practice  had  been  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Includes  my  amend- 
ment. The  Senators  are  not  willing  to 
extend  to  us  any  repenUnce  for  our  for- 
mer sins,  but  we  will  be  condemned 
throughout  the  unforeseeable  future,  de- 
spite our  pleas  for  repentance  and  for 
forgiveness  because  of  the  sins  we  are 
supposed  to  have  committed  in  times 
past. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  fiist,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  Join 
either  of  my  distinguished  friends  either 
at  the  mourner's  bench  or  in  argument 
before  the  Supreme  Court;  but  since 
some  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
history  of  the  poll  tax  I  wish  to  put  in 
one  fact  at  this  time  which  may  be  of 
interest. 

The  poll  tax  originated  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed.  It  existed  in  New 
Hampshire — $1  a  year — and  was  held  to 
be  a  qualification  for  voUng.  However,  it 
had  been  put  in  there  as  the  most  liberal 
requirement  for  voting  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  original  SUtes  and  it  was  so 
regarded.  In  every  other  State — and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  had  some  occasion 
to  research  this  matter  in  times  past, 
when  the  poll  tax  was  active — the  re- 
quirements to  qualify  for  voting  were 
much  more  rigid  than  those  in  the  way 
of  taxpaying  requiremenU  or  property 
owning  requirements  or  even  other  re- 
quirements which  we  would  not  want  to 
see  voiced  at  this  time.  It  wa.-  a  liberal 
requirement  at  that  time.  I  wanted  that 
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statement  to  appear  Ui  the  Rbcord  at  this 

*^Mr!  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield.  .   .     ,     ,, 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  look- 
ing through  the  report  which  accom- 
panied H.R.  4249  in  the  House  of  Repr-- 
senUtlves.  I  was  Interested  in  reading 
the     registration     statistics     contained 
therein  on  page  4.  The  table  there  gives 
the    registration    sUtlsUcs    of    present 
white  registraUon  and  nonwhite  regis- 
tration in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968 
in  the  States  we  have  been  Ulkmg  about, 
the  seven  Stales  of  the  South,  as  weU  as 
the  percentage  of  nonwhite  registration 
prior  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
I  must  say  I  was  Uken  with  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  there.  I  would 
think  this  represented  a  little  more  than 
2  years'  work.  The  act  went  Into  effect  in 
August  of  1965,  as  I  recall.  I  suppose  It 
took  a  whUe  to  get  teams  cranked  up  to 
put  voters  on  the  books  and  I  suppose 
that  represents  a  Utile  more  than  2  years' 
work   The  progress  has  been  dramatic. 
Probably  these  sUtistics  today.  2  years 
later,  would  show   further  progress  in 
nonwhite  new  registration. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion. What  would  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan feel  would  be  an  adequate  registra- 
tion on  the  black  side  in  order  to  remove 
this  symbol  of  degradation  and  onus 
cast  on  these  seven  States  by  the  Voting 
RlghU  Act  of  1965? 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  it  Is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  percentage  in  the  future  as 
It  is  the  passage  of  some  time.  The  old 
laws  will  recur  If  we  abandon  the  auto- 
matic feature  of  the  1965  act. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  says,  the 
increase  has  been  dramatic,  and  I  agree 
with  him;  but  it  has  been  under  the  spiu: 
of  legislation  and  the  absolute  suspen- 
sion of  laws  which,  prior  to  1965,  pro- 
duced the  dramatic  low  participation. 

I  think  we  are  Ulking  about  a  patient 
who  was  in  a  sUte  of  extremes  and  then 
was  taken  to  the  hospiUl,  and  now  is 
doing  very  well.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  the  hospiUl  care  has  pro- 
duced improvement  yo«  can  now  throw 
away  the  oxygen  tent  and  throw  him  out 
on  the  street  again,  as  the  weather  on 
the  street  Is  the  same  as  that  which 
caused  htm  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

I  prefer  not  to  Ulk  about  percenUges 
but  those  kinds  of  facts  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  still  prefer  my  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  question  for 
those  on  the  other  side  to  ask.  Where 
there  is  dramatic  evidence  of  this  sort, 
is  it  not  fair  to  ask  at  what  point  the 
Senator  thinks  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
evidence  of  new  registration?  We  think 
it  is  a  fair  questTon.  Obviously,  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  Impressed  by  this  progress. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  convinced  by  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  rid  of  supervision.  Five 
years  ago  we  suggested  10  years  was  an 
appropriate  period.  That  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  CivU  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Given  the  existence  of  the  need  to 
obtain  a  majority  here,  but  sometimes 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting 
being  required,  it  was  trimmed  back  to 
5  years. 


We  are  running  out  of  time  In  that  5- 
year  period.  We  are  delighted  to  see  the 
progress  but.  I  say.  the  patient  should  be 
protected  for  a  brief  additional  period.- 
We  are  suggesting  another  5  years;  re- 
sumhig  the  position  we  took  5  years  ago. 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  did  not  expect  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  actually 
answer  the  question  in  a  factual  fashion 
although  I  do  make  this  observation. 
Even  though  his  point  might  be  valid 
that  further  time  might  be  needed— I  do 
not  admit  it  does,  but  let  us  say  that  is  a 
valid  point— it  does  not  appear  to  me— 
and  of  course.  I  am  not  representing  ope 
of  these  States  involved  but  I  am  next  to 
some  of  them— it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  very  fair  attitude,  with  this  very 
dramatic  progress,  to  reenact  the  Votmg 
Rights  Act,  which  is  prejudicial  and 
leveled  against  a  very  small  section  of  the 
country  for  another  5  years.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  fair  play  it  might  be  well  to 
try   for  a  year  or  2  years  across  the 

I  think  in  all  the  fuss  and  fight  ih  the 
civil  rights  field  we  have  made  enough 
progress  that  aU  of  us  had  belter  stop 
pointing  a  finger  at  the  other  fellow  and 
holding  that  he  is  aU  wrong  and  that  we 
are  right.  That  is  the  point  I  make  be- 
cause tills  sort  of  legislation,  tackled  the 
way  it  is  Uckled.  is  no  healing  device  for 
anyone  in  the  country  and  I  think  it  is 
the  wrong  approach. 

Even  though  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  maKies  may  be  vaUd,  I  do 
not  tiiink  the  Idea  of  a  meat  ax  approach 
for  another  5  years,  in  just  the  same 
fashion,  treating  the  people  Just  the 
same  as  they  were  treated  5  years  ago. 
in  the  face  of  amazing  progress,  is  a  very 
fair  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  HART.  I  did  cite  some  instances 
which  have  occurred  in,  some  of  those 
SUtes  in  the  5  years  immediately  past  to 
suggest  that  whUe  there  has  been  this 
very  substantial  progress,  there  have 
been  incidenta  documented  of  efforts  to 
devel(«  new  stratagems,  new  practices, 
even  where  the  teste  had  been  auto- 
matically suspended.  So  I  think  there  is 
a  basis  for  suggesting,  as  we  do,  a  further 
extension  of  the  teste.  Again,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  when  the  patient  is  wholly  weU. 
One  national  election  has  intervened. 
The  progress  is  good. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  simply  make 
this  further  observation.  Admitted,  there 
probably  are  people  who  are  trying  to 
dodge,  who  stiU  adhere  to  the  old  ways. 
I  think  probably  this  is  a  part  of  human 
nattu'e.  It  is  hard,  sometimes,  to  revise 
character  overnight. 

As  I  see  what  Is  going  on  In  our  part  of 
the  country— and  cerUinly  the  part  of 
the  SUte  of  Florida  in  which  I  Uve  is  just 
as  much  in  the  Deep  South,  if  I  may  refer 
to  it  in  that  term,  as  Alabama  and 
Oeorgia — in  all  those  areas,  as  we  saw 
in  the  school  debate  we  had  2  weeks  ago, 
there  is  a  completely  changed  feeling. 
In  that  part  of  the  coimtry  there  is  good 
feeling  both  with  regard  to  school  enroll- 
ment and  voting  righte. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  I  wish  people 
from  the  Northern  SUtes,  who  are  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  problems 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  would  take  as 
truth  some  of  the  remarks  some  of  us  are 


making— that  there  is  a  change  of  atti- 
tude. ^  , 
We  would  hope  that  this  change  of 
attitude  might  be  recognized  in  some  of 
the  pieces  of  legislation  like  this  one 
coming  before  the  Senate,  rather  than,  5 
years  later,  being  treated  just  exactly  like 
the  same  culprit  we  were  made  out  to  be 
5  years  ago.  This  does  not  make  sense  at 
all,  and  I  do  not  think  it  furthers  good 
relations  in  the  country,  or  makes  any 
contribution  in  the  field  of  voting  rights. 
That  is  the  only  point  I  make. 

Mr.  HART.  I  understand  the  position, 
and  we  are  not  now  in  the  same  posi- 
tion we  were  5  years  ago,; able  to  cite  a 
century  long  Ust  of  rather  dramatic  rea- 
sons for  suspension.  But  there  have  been 
many  examples.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  perhaps  it  is  orUy  a  few  of  them 
who  were  reluctant  to  abandon  old  . 
tendencies.  But  so  long  a§  they  are  there, 
♦I  think  it  is  imfair  to  suggest  the  de- 
sirability of  removing  the  suspensions. 

I  do  acknowledge  the  marked  increase 
in  participation,  and  •!  am.  sure  that 
just  those  /aw  figures  themselves  ac- 
count in  pjtft  lor  some  qf  the  change  in 
attitude.  They  represent  voters  now,  not 
just  theoretical  voters,  but  actual  par- 
ticipante  at  the  ballot  box.  and  that  has 
brought  about  a  change  in  attitude  of 
citizens.  North  and  South  alike.  • 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  I  may  give  him  an 
assurance  that  ought  to  encourage  him 
and  also  to  teU  him  *ow  the  law  has 
operated  in  four  bf  the  39  counties  of 
my  SUte.  in  the  hope  that  my  reciUtion 
of  these  things  may  soften  his  heart  a 

littie  bit ,  \.  ^  ,     *»,» 

Mr  HART.  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
Senator's  suggestion  of  the  condition  of 

my  hesut.  ,      ^       *.  iw 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  I  am  tr>ing  to  get  the 
Senator's  conscience  and  heart  to  operate 
in  concert  with  each  other.  Let  me  point 
out  that  no  Federal  registrars  have  been 
appointed  in  North  Carolina.  ^ 

Mr.  HART.  That  I  do  know. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Everybody  who  has  been 
registered  In  North  Cart?lina  has  been 
registered  by  what  some  people  choose 
to  think  of  as  sinful  southerners. 

Further,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  I  Uve  In  North  CaroUna 
and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  person 
who  has  been  denied  the  right  to  register 
and  vote  in  North  Carolina  on  account 
of  his  race  In  the  last  30  years.  I  heard 
some  charges  made  that  some  were  de- 
nied that  right  in  three  precincte  back 
in  1956,  but  when  I  Investigated  those 
charges,  I  found  that  the  SUte  board  of 
elections  had  corrected  tiie  matter  by, 
administrative  process  and  everyone 
concerned  had  been  allowed  to  register 
in  time  to  vote  in  the  May  1956  primary. 
Here  is  the  way  it  Is  operating  in  On- 
slow County,  in  Cumberland  Coimty,  in 
Wake  County.  ancWn  Guilford  Coimty. 

Onslow  County  is  the  site  of  Camp  Le- 
jeune.  the  greatest  Marine  base.  I  beUeve, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  questioned  the  people  in  On- 
slow County  to  determine  "whether  50 
percent  of  the  people  in  Onslow  County 
had  voted  in  1964,  they  counted  aU  of 
the  marines  who  were  stotioned  th^F» 
and  aU  the  wives  of  the  married  marines 
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stationed  there.  Only  by  doins  so  were 
they  able  to  show  that  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  Onslow  County 
voted. in  the  1964  election,  as  required. 
Most  of  those  marines  and  their  wives 
were  not  residents  of  North  Carolina  and 
could  not  have  voted  in  North  Carolina 
under  the  law  of  North  Carolina  consti- 
tutionally applicable  to  them. 

Ciimberland  County  is  the  site  of  Port 
Bragg,  which  I  understand  is  the  great- 
est military  installation.  In  numbers  of 
persons,  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  county  where  they  have  had 
blacks  in  some  areas  as  registrars  and  as- 
sistant registrars  for  years.  Cumberland 
County  was  denied  the  right  to  exercise 
constitutional  powers  belonging  to  It  as  a 
subdivision  of  North  Carolina  because 
the  nonresident  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies there  were  counted  to  determine 
whether  50  percent  of  the  population  of 
Cumberland  County  had  voted  in  the 
1964  presidential  election. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  applica- 
tions of  this  act  was  to  Guilford  County, 
N.C..  which  is  the  site  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  which  Is  the  site  of 
one  of  the  great  North  Carolina  land- 
grant  colleges.  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  University, 
which  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  famous 
colleges  maintained  by  the  Quakers, 
Guilford  College,  which  Is  the  site  of  a 
black  Institution,  Bennett  College,  which 
is  the  site  of  a  fine  Methodist  institution. 
Greensboro  College. 

This  county  would  be.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  one  of  the 
most  liberal-minded  counties  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  . 

They  counted  all  of  these  college  stu- 
dents— thousands  of  them — in  order  to 
determine  whether  50  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens In  that  county  who  were  of  voting 
age  had  voted  in  the  1964  presidential 
election.  By  reason  of  counting  the  col- 
lege students,  they  feU  a  Uttle  short  of 
that,  and  they  have  since  been  denied, 
and  would  be  denied  under  the  pending 
proposal,  for  5  years  more,  the  right  to 
exercise  the  constitutional  powers  given 
to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  In  four  sections,  and  on  the  as- 
sumed basis,  under  the  triggering  device, 
that  they  discriminated  against  blacks 
In  registration  and  voting. 

This  county,  in  the  last  Legislsiture  of 
North  Carolina,  was  represented  by  a 
black  man  who  Introduced  a  resolution  to 
abolish  the  literacy  test.  When  this 
black  vn»ri  from  Guilford  County  intro- 
duced the  proposal  to  abolish  the  literacy 
test  In  the  legislature,  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  which  consisted  of  50 
senators,  all  of  the  other  49  being  white, 
aiul  119  other  representatives,  all  of 
whom  were  white,  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  voted  on  at  the  next 
general  election  this  fall. 

Aithotigh  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina thinks  that  people  ought  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write  in  order  to  vote.  In 
order  to  have  an  enlightened  electorate. 
he  Is  tempted  to  vote  for  the  repet^  to 
keep  North  Carolina  from  being  included 
among  the  ctilprits  simply  because  it 
has  a  literacy  test. 


But  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  was  in  Wake  County.  N.C..  the  seat 
of  the  North  Carolina  SUte  govern- 
ment, and  also  the  seat  of  many  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  also  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  great  hospitals  for  the 
menUlly  ill,  and  also  the  site  of  Central 
State  Piison.  where  persons  convicted  of 
felonies  are  confined. 

When  the  Census  Bureau  started 
counting  up  the  people  of  Wake  County, 
it  found  it  not  only  had  to  count  the  stu- 
dents in  educational  institutions  who  re- 
sided in  other  parts  of  the  SUte  and 
other  SUtes.  but  it  also  had  to  count  all 
of  the  unfortunate  people  who  were  con- 
fined in  the  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill 
on  account  of  their  mental  illness,  and 
also  all  the  felons  confined  In  the  SUte 
prison,  in  order  to  determine  whether  50 
percent  of  the  people  of  Wake  County 
had  participated  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1964. 

By  counting  the  mentally  111  persons, 
most  of  whom  were  not  residents  of  Wake 
County,  and  who  were  disqualified  to  vote 
under  North  Carolina  law,  and  by  count- 
ing the  felorw  confined  in  the  State's 
prison,  most  of  whom  did  not  live  in 
Wake  County,  and  who  could  not  have 
voted  anywhere  In  North  Carolina  be- 
cause of  their  convictions  for  felonies, 
they  managed  to  bring  Wake  County 
within  the  coverage  of  this  triggering 
device. 

That  was  too  much  for  even  the  hard- 
hearted Department  of  Justice,  and  that 
hard-hearted  Department  decided  that 
it  WDuld  release  Wake  County  from  the 
coverage  of  the  act  by  a  consent  Judg- 
ment, up  here  In  the  district  court  But 
In  order  to  get  that  consent  Judgment, 
Wake  County  had  to  come  up  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  It  had  to  come  up  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  because  under  this  Voting 
Rlghta  Act  of  1965.  all  of  the  PMeral 
Judges  residing  In  North  Carolina  are 
deemed  unfit  to  exercise  their  Judicial 
powers  In  a  case  where  a  county  In  North 
Carolina  which  la  condemned  by  this  act 
seeks  to  be  exonerated  from  Its  very  il- 
logical conviction. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan remembers  very  clearly  the  sharp 
criticism  of  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina 5  years  ago  on  thia  particular  as- 
pect of  the  1965  act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  sorry  it  did  not  pen- 
etrate the  consciences  of  a  majority  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  sii>ce  if  it  had.  this 
calumny  on  North  Carolina  Federal 
Judges  would  never  have  been  perpe- 
trated. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  an  observation? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY."  In  view  of  the  reclta- 
ti<m  of  the  able  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina of  some  of  the  voting  rights  sta- 
tistics, my  observation  is  that  though 
there  were  sins  on  both  sides,  the  most 
recent  sins  appear  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  proponents  of  this  voting 
rights  legislation,  instead  of  the  oppo- 
nents. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  th* 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  Uiat  the  compilation  of  State.s 
at  the  top  of  page  4  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  committee  report  be 
printed  In  tlie  Record  at  this  point,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  refer  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Votti  re|istrition  in  th«  South,  Percrnt 

spnn(-Miinin«(,  1968  nonwhile 

—         registration 

NrMflt.  PircMl.  prior  to 

white  nomiikrlt      Volini  Riffit<^ 

AelotfWb 


Kfntratiea       refotriUoa 


AUtuma 

K.S     . 

56.7 

19  3 

G«0I|I3 

M.7 

b6.l 

27.4 

Louisiina 

n.t 

59  3 

31.6 

Mrajinippt 

n.t 

59.4 

«.7 

North  CaroliiM. 

71.7 

SS.3 

46.8 

Soulh  Carolina. 

t5.t 

sat 

37.3 

Viriinij    

(7.0 

51.4 

3«.3 

Source-  Voter  education  project,  voter  refistrabon  >ln  the 
Sout1»  iufflnwr  I96«.  U  S  CommiMion  en  Civil  Riftiti,  report 
entitled   'Polilical  Pailicipatioa"  (1968)  it  p».  12-13. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  compilation  cov- 
ers the  seven  Southern  States.  Two  of 
those  States  did  not  have  supervisors 
appointed,  and  did  not  have  Federal  ofD- 
clals  go  into  them  to  seek  to  improve  the 
ilguies  of  voting  registration.  Those  two 
States  were  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  this  to  be 
the  case. 

The  reason  I  refer  to  the  compilation 
is  this:  Those  two  States,  as  well  a^  the 
other  five,  show  a  material  Increase  In 
the  registration  of  nonwhite  citizens.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  registration  went  up 
from  46.8  percent  of  the  nonwhite  cit- 
izens to  55.3  percent  of  the  nonwhite 
citizens.  In  Virginia,  it  went  up  from 
38.3  percent  to  58.4  percent,  or  an  in- 
crease of  a  little  more  than  20  percent. 
There  were  no  voting  registrars  ap- 
fwinted  in  either  of  those  States. 

The  reason  I  bring  out  this  fact  is 
that  we  had  a  similar  Increase  in  the 
registration  of  Negro  citizens  to  vote  in 
the  State  which  I  represent  in  part,  the 
State  of  Florida.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  poll  tax  requirement  had  been  can- 
celed ill  our  State  as  a  requisite  for  vot- 
ing in  1937,  the  Inertia  which  prevailed 
among  the  colored  citizens  when  it  came 
to  registering  to  vote  proved  to  be  very 
great;  and  while  we  had  about  300.000 
who  had  registered  prior  to  the  time  of 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
we  have  had  a  substantial  addition  to 
that  number  since  that  time,  due  not  at 
all  to  the  appointing  of  any  supervisors 
of  registration  or  any  other  Federal  em- 
ployes* to  come  down  there,  but  due  to 
the  fact,  first,  that  there  were  civilian 
groups  who  were  active  in  trying  to  get 
more  of  them  to  register,  and  second  to 
the  fact  that  time  had  passed  since  1937. 
and  with  every  additional  year  or  2  years, 
because  our  elections  are  customarily 
held  every  2  years,  we  were  finding  an 
increase  In  voting  registrations. 

There  was  no  ban.  there  was  no  dis- 
couragement, and  there  was  no  inter- 
ference with  the  voting  righta  of  the 
Negroes  in  our  State.  Even  In  the  de- 
bate at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  on  this  Sen- 
ate floor,  it  was  stated  freely  by  the  pro- 
ponenU  of  that  blU  that  the  bUI  should 
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not  apply  to  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
it  was  not  designed  to  apply  to  our  St»te. 

But  nevertheless  there  has  been — and 
that  is  my  point — a  material  increase  of 
will  to  participate.  There  has  been  a 
material  Increase  of  education.  There  has 
been  a  material  Increase  In  efforts  by 
various  groups  to  get  the  minority  resi- 
dents of  voting  age  to  register. 

The  point  I  am  bringing  out  here  Is 
that  in  Virginia,  the  increase  In  registra- 
tion was  even  greater  than  It  was  In  some 
of  the  States  where  an  army  of  Federal 
voting  supervisors  went  In.  In  that  State, 
the  Increase  of  Negro  participants  was 
from  38.3  percent  to  58.4  percent  par- 
ticipation in  registration.  I  do  not  mean 
in  voting,  because  I  have  no  Informa- 
tion on  that. 

The  point  I  am  making,  therefore.  Is 
that  there  Is  abundant  evidence  in  this 
list  itself  of  the  fact  that  the  effort  to 
get  the  Negro  citizen  to  register  for  vot- 
ing, greatly  enlarged  and  was  greatly 
more  successful,  as  shown  by  the  figures, 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  where 
there  were  no  supervisors  appointed;  and 
in  the  State  6t  Florida,  though  their  fig- 
ures are  not  here,  I  have  stated  very 
treely  for  the  Record  that  the  nimiber 
of  Negro  registrants  has  increased.  I 
cannot  give  the  exact  figures.  I  did  give, 
in  the  debate  of  1965.  the  exact  figures 
on  registranta  then.  My  recollection  Is 
that  it  was  about  300.000.  Perhaps  my 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  who  has 
participated  In  an  election  at  a  lat?r  date 
•than  I  have,  can  give  a  later  figure  on 
the  Negro  registrants  in  Florida.  I  am 
unable  to  do  so.  but  I  do  know  that  even 
in  my  own  county,  which  has  never  had  _ 
any  objection  to  the  registration  of  Ne- ' 
groes,  at  least  not  for  many,  many 
years — certainly  not  since  1937.  when  the 
poll  tax  requirement  was  knocked  out — 

there  was  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
tumd^r  of  Negro  registrants. 
I  su^?ect  that  the  same  was  true  in 
Orange  County,  where  my  distinguished 
colleague  lives.  I  know  that  It  was  true 
In  the  State  at  large,  because  I  saw  the 
figures  quoted  repeatedly  In  the  press. 

There  has  been  this  urge  for  greater 
participation,  and  If  that  Is  In  part  due 
to  the  passage  of  this  act.  that  has  been 
at  least  one  good  result.  I  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit that  there  has  been  any  good  result 
from  the  passage  of  the  act.  because  I 
think  an  act  which  requires  a  State  or  a 
county  within  a  State  to  come  up  here 
and  submit  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia   to 
get  corrected  what  has  been  a  patent  er- 
ror, as  In  the  cases  listed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Is  Just  as  wrong  as  It  can  be.  I  think 
It  Is  an  urmecessary  Insult  to  the  United 
States  district  Judges  who  sit  down  there, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
I  think  that  It  Is  time— and  my  own 
feeling  Is  It  Is  long  past  time — when  we 
all  know  that  the  public  consciousness 
and  the  public  conscience  In  this  field 
have  been  greatly  aroused,  and  when 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  get  all  cit- 
izens to  register.  Some  of  them  nerer 
will  register,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
that  number  may  be.  But  the  fact  is  that 
we  know  that  that  feeling  now  persists. 
I  see  no  Justification  at  all  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  law  for  an  additional  5 


years.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  an  added 
Insult  to  the  Southern  States.  It  does  not 
happen  to  apply  to  my  own  State,  but  I 
do  not  like  to  see  it  apply  to  our  two 
neighboring  States  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama or  to  any  other  of  the  Southern 
States  and  not  apply  to  all  SUtes.  So 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is  con- 
cerned, he  would  rather  have  it  apply 
to  his  State  along  with  the  others  and 
to  all  the  States  in  the  Union  than  to 
have  it  apply  (mly  to  5  or  6  selected 
Southern  States  where  the  improvement 
in  participation  In  registration — and  I 
suspect  also  in  exercising  the.  voting 
right — has  been  so  great  in  these  last 

years. 

In  some  instances  supervisors  have 
been  named,  and  in  other  instances  no 
supervisor  has  come,  none  has  been  or- 
dered, and  yet  immense  improvement 
in  participation  has  occurred,  as  in  Vir- 
ginia, where,  I  repeat,  the  registration  of 
Negro  voters  has  gone  up  from  38.3  per- 
cent prior  to  1965  to  58.4  percent  in  1968. 
I  think  that  is  a  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  could  well  consider  and 
that  I  nope  will  impel  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  act  ought  to  be  either 
canceled— and  that  Is  what  I  would  pre- 
fer  or   made   to   apply   to   all   States 

throughout  the  Nation.  After  all,  we  are 
part  of  this  Nation.  Those  of  us  who  are 
here  from  the  Southern  States  have 
fought  for  oiu-  country.  There  Is  hardly 
an  exception  in  the  rule  here.  Our  sons 
have  fought  for  our  country.  In  some 
Instances  even  our  grandsons  have  fought 
for  our  country.  We  think  we  are  Just 
as  good  Americans  as  there  are  anywhere, 
and  we  do  not  like  to  be  singled  out  for 
"  this  kind  of  treatment. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about 
discrimination,  I  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  will  realize  what  kind  of 
discrimination  he  Is  suggesting  by  the 
effort  to  continue  this  law  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years. 

.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HART.  I  understand  the  reasons 
that  cause  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida to  speak  as  he  does  and  to  reach  the 
conclusion  he  draws.  I.  perhaps  operat- 
ing from  a  different  set  of  premises,  find 
myself  not  In  agreement. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  hart:  I  yield.  , 
Mr.  GURNEY.  My  able  senior  col- 
league from  Florida  raised  the  question 
of  whether  I  had  later  registration  sta- 
tistics on  our  Negro  voters.  I  do  not  have 
those  In  mind. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  my  senior 
colleague  is  correct  when  he  says  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  Negro  voter  reg- 
istration in  Florida  in  recent  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  that  connec- 
tion, it  is  very  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  most  dramatic  increase  In  black 
voter  rt-glstratlon  In  Florida  in  recent 
years  occurred  in  the  election  of  1964, 
1  year  prior  to  the  voting  rights  bill.  I 
recall  that  very  dramatically,  because  In 
my  home  county  of  Orange,  about  10,000 
new  Negro  voters  went  on  the  rolls,  al- 
most all  Democrat,  and  I  had  won  the 
previous  election  by  only  3.000  votes.  So 
It  concerned  me  greatly,  and  I  recall  the 
figure  quite  dramatically. 

But  we  have  not  had  any  problem  that 


I  can  recall  in  putting  Negro  registrants 
on  the  books,  and  we  have. had  a'  con- 
stant increase  in  recent  times,  and  even 
before  the  1965  act. 

Mr.. HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  willingness  of  my  friends  to  engage 
in  this  give  and  take.  We  do  see  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  extension  of  tfi^e  1965  act  and  its 
essential  features  in  different  light.  I  am 
glad  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida placed  in  the  Record  the  figures  he 
did.  which  do  indeed  show  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  In  the  nonwhite  voting 
registration  in  the  several  States,  two  of 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  ac- 
curately reported,  ixever  were  the  object 
of  examiners.         , 

However,  the  question  here  is  that  of 
the  chicken  and  the  egg.  I  think  a  little 
of  the  persuasion  of  the  1965  act  is  re- 
flected at  least  in  some  of  those  Improved 
figures. 

Again,  I  have  cited  specific  examples 
of  intervening  action  by  public  authority 
which  would  have  been  effective  had  it 
not  been  for  the  1965  act  and  which 
could  undo  some  of  the  progress.  It  is 
progress  that  was  made  possible  at  least 
in  part  by  the  1965  act 

Our  position  is  as  our  siobstltute  indi- 
cates: a  belief  that  the  improvement  is 
to  be  encouraged,  the  progress  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  safeguards  maintained. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  read  from  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  the  report: 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  4249  Is  to  continue 
m  lull  force  and  effect  all  the  provUions  of 
the  VoOng  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  an  addi- 
tional five  years. 

As  I  understand,  the  only  change 
made,  in  effect,  is  that  the  act  will  apply 
to  all  States.  Is  my  imderstanding  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HART.  The  1965  iact— let  us  be 
honest  about  it — applies  to  aH  States 
equally.  If  Michigan  had  happened  to 
have  had  an  inadequate  percentage  of 
registration  of  nonwhites.  It  would  have 
applied. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  under  that  formula? 

Mr.  HART.  Indeed.  It  appUed.  without 
naming  any  States,  to  any  State  that 
met  the  formula. 

In  addition,  the  authority  is  granted 
in  the  1965  act,  and  extended  in  the  sub- 
stitute, for  courts  to  impose  the  same 
restraints  on  any  State  notwithstanding 
its  failiure  to  fall  under  the  triggering 
formula,  if  in  fact  there  is  proof  of  prac- 
tice which  constitutes  discrimination 
which  inhibits  the  realization  of  the  14th 
and  15th  amendment  promises. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  extending  the  act 
for  5  years,  what  makes  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  same  effort  will  not  be  made 
to  continue  the  program  as  in  the  past? 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  point  of  the  Sena- 
tors  question  that  if  we  continue  it  for 
another  5  years,  will  be  back  here  in 
1975  asking  for  still  another  5  years?  Is 
that  the  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  just  cannot  imder- 
stand  the  position. 

Mr.  HART.  Very  briefly,  the  act  of 
1965  sought  to  correct  a  problem  that 
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was.  I  think,  grievous,  which  was  the 
cumulative  result  of  decades  of  unequal 
treatment.  I  think  we  would  all  agree 
that  there  have  been  insUnces  where  the 
judgment  as  to  the  eligibility  of  a  per- 
son to  vote  was  mad*  when  he  was  50 
feet  away— if  it  was  daylight.  The  cu- 
mulative effect  of  those  habits  caused  us 
in  1965  to  say,  "We  are  going  to  suspend 
some  of  those  tests.  If  need  be,  we  are 
going  to  put  registrars  in  there  to  get 
people  on  the  rolls,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  counted  when  they  are  on  the 
rolls."  That  has  produced  some  substan- 
tial improvement  in  participation,  as  is 
reflected  in  one  national  election. 

But,  as  I  said  before  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  arrived— well.  I  will  not  use  the 
same  example.  I  had  suggested  that  the 
patient  was  in  a  hospital.  He  had  had 
one  crisis.  He  is  now  breathing  easily, 
but  the  oxygen  machine  should  not  be 
taken  away. 

I  could  put  it  in  another  way:  If  a 
parent  begins  to  crack  down  on  having 
his  child  straighten  his  room  before  he 
leaves  in  the  morning  or  making  certain 
that  his  shirt  is  clean  each  day.  while 
there  is  such  a  parental  drive  on.  the 
child  will  act  properly.  His  room  is  clean, 
his  laundry  is  in  order,  and  he  wears  a 
clean  shirt. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  if  the  parent 
stops  that  supervision  for  a  week,  the 
child's  basic  habits  will  have  been  ade- 
quately adjusted  to  insure  a  straight- 
ened room  and  a  clean  shirt.  That  is  the 
reason  that  persuades  us  to  suggest  an 
extension  for  another  5  years. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  suggest  Uiat  the  Sena- 
tor's simile  Is  somewhat  wrong.  I  think 
that  the  doctor,  instead  of  trying  to  cure 
the  patient,  is  strangling  him.  Instead  of 
taking  the  oxygen  tank  away.  I  think 
the  doctor  has  kind  of  hit  him  In  the  head 
so  that  he  cannot  recover  on  his  own. 

This  law  was  recommended  in  1965  by 
a  President  who  came  from  Texas  and 
was  drawn  under  the  auspices  of  an  At- 
torney General  who  came  from  Texas. 
They  were  careful  to  get  advice  which 
would  condemn  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
which  had  voting  tests.  They  were  doing 
that.  I  charge,  because  they  thought  it 
would  be  politically  appropriate  for  them. 
They  were  not  trying  to  select  the  States 
having  the  lowest  voting  record,  because 
the  State  which  had  the  lowest  record, 
according  to  my  recollection  of  the  1965 
hearings,  was  Texas,  which  had  no  lit- 
eracy test,  and  Texas  was  where  the  At- 
torney General  and  President  lived. 

If  they  had  been  interested  in  getting 
people  to  vote  in  States  where  the  voting 
records  were  low,  they  would  have  taken 
Texas,  a  State  whose  record  was  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  North  Carolina,  which 
was  condemned.  Out  of  the  240  coimties 
in  Texas,  they  would  have  condemned 
about  125  or  150,  where  the  voting  rec- 
ords were  far  lower  than  in  the  39  North 
Carolina  counties  that  were  condemned 
by  the  act.  This  was  discriminatory — I 
am  not  charging  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  but  am  charging  it  tp^e  1965 


Civil  Rights  Act — which  was  considered 
in  discrimination  against  seven  SUtes 
and  was  brought  forth  in  discriminaUon 
against  seven  States  because  it  would  de- 
prive tliem  of  the  rights  which  would  be 
allowed  to  the  other  43  States  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  powers. 

I  thank  the  distingiushed  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
anything  I  may  have  said  during  my  col- 
loquy with  him  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  I  do  not  have  a  very  deep 
affection  for  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  a  verj'  high  admiration  of  him. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  does  not 
share  my  sound  views  on  tliis  question. 
I  Laughter!. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  I  am 
also  grateful  to  others  who  have  partic- 
ipated in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  <Mr. 
GuRNEY  in  the  chain .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  cleik  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonim  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW  AND  THE 
FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  speech  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan»,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
that  Senators  be  permitted  during  that 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  make  speeches,  that 
those  speeches  be  not  to  exceed  3  min- 
utes, and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  business  on  tomorrow,  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Dots 
in  the  chair ».  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969  - 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (House  Resolution 
4249  >  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  with  respect  to  the  discrimina- 
tory use  of  tests  and  devices. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Scott 
substitute  for  the  administration  bill  re- 
minds me  of  the  man  who  was  absent 
from  home  and  received  a  telegram  from 
his  family's  undertaker. 

The  telegram  stated : 

Your  moiher-ln-Uw  died  today.  Shall  we 
cremate  or  bury  l»*r? 


The  man  sent  the  following  reply  to 
the  undertaker: 
Take  no  chances.  Cremate  and  bury. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Scott  sub- 
stitute proposes  to  do  in  five  Southern 
States  and  to  parts  of  two  other  Soutli- 
ern  States.  It  does  this  by  a  triggering 
device  which  will  make  certain  that  tlie 
other  43  SUtes  of  the  Union  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  full-fledged  States  of 
the  Union  and  be  permitted  to  exercise 
all  of  their  conititutional  rights  and  that  . 
the  Southern  States  affected  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  status  of  conquered 
provinces. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if  an 
act  of  Craigress  is  beneficial  for  any  State 
or  any  group  of  States  or  any  region 
of  the  counti-y.  should  it  not  be  equally 
beneficial  for  all? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  be  my  view,  if 
the  country  is  going  to  be  regarded  as  a 
unified  country,  containing  States  of 
equal  dignity  and  power. 

This  is  a  proposal,  however,  to  reduce 
seven  States  to  a  position  of  inferiority 
in  the  sisterhood  of  States.  And  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  adminlsti-ation  bill 
would  deprive  the  same  States  and  parts 
of  States  of  the  power  to  use  a  literacy 
test,  I  do  not  see  why  anyone  wants  to 
pass  the  Scott  substitute  unless  he  feels 
in  his  heart  that  it  would  be  politically 
advisable  to  insult  the  seven  Southern 

Mr.  President,  that  great  political 
thinker  and  leader  during  the  founding 
of  our  Republic,  James  Madison,  au- 
thored words  which  bear  directly  upon 
the  legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 
He  wrote : 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  certainly  one  of  the 
fundamental  arUcles  of  republican  govern- 
ment, and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  (national)  legislature. 

Madison's  wise  caution  against  grant- 
ing Congress  power  over  the  franchise 
was  incorporated  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. And  I  might  state  at  this  point, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  ConstituUon  of 
the  United  States  now  enjoys  almost  the 
same  low  repute  in  the  Nation  as  do  the 
seven  Southern  States  against  which  the 
Scott  substitute  is  pointed. 

For  nearly  200  years  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Congress  agreed  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  Constitution  and  abided 
by  the  plain  language  which  gave  the 
States  power  to  establish  voter  qualifica- 
tions. The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Congress  have  suddenly  turned 
their  backs  on  two  centuries  of  American 
constitutional  history  has  given  me  great 
concern. 

It  is  within  the  context  of  this  con- 
stitutional history  that  I  want  to  offer 
my  thoughts  concerning  the  1965  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  and  various  proposed 
amendments  to  it. 

Before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
are  the  administration's  proposal — in- 
corporated In  H.R.  4249— which  would 
improve  In  several  ways  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  act  for  5  years  In  Its  present 
form,  and  the  so-called  Hart-Scott  com- 
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promise,  which  extends  all  the  iniquiUes 
of  the  1965  act  for  5  yeare  and  adds  to  it 
the  most  clearly  unconstitutional  fea- 
tures of  the  administration  s  bill.  In  ad- 
dition. I  have  Introduced  several  amend- 
ments to  the  1965  act  which  I  shall  call 
up  if  the  Senate  should  be  so  unwise  as 
to  move  toward  extension  of  the  act.    ^ 

THE  MAKCH    1   DEABLINE 

The  March  1.  1970,  deadline  imposed 
by  supporters  of  an  extension  of  the  1965 
act  on  committee  consideration  of  these 
proposals  has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  deliberate  and 
discuss  the  important  constitutional  and 
pi-actical  issues  Involved  with  tlais  type 
of  legislation.  The  time  limit  serves  the 
interests  of  those  who  want  no  real  dis- 
cussion of  tlie  Issues,  who  have  already 
made  up  their  minds,  and  who  have  de- 
cided to  Ignore  completely  viewpoints 
different  from  their  own.  As  a  result  the 
bill  will  have  to  be  written  on  the  Senate 
floor  instead  of  In  committee.  The  time 
"saved"  by  the  gag  rule  will  be  more  than 
lost  because  of  the  extended  debate  that 
now  must  be  conducted  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Those  who  imposed  the  December  gag 
rule  said  It  was  necessary  In  order  to 
avoid  delay  and  obstructionism.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  past  record  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  to  which  the 
bill  was  referred,  which  coixld  possibly 
suggest  delay  or  obstruction,  either  as  to 
this  legislation  or  any  other  so-called 
civil  rights  legislation.  The  fact  Is  that 
as  chaiiman  of  this  subcommittee  I  have 
always  guaranteed  due  process,  equal 
lights,  and  fairness  for  all — even  to  those 
who  profess  to  believe  in  these  rights,  but 
who  choose  to  ignore  them  to  a  small 
minority  on  the  committee. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight,  I 
think  It  would  be  well  to  review  the  chro- 
nology of  subcommittee  action  on  the 
particular  proposals  now  before  the 
Senate. 

S.  2456,  a  bill  extending  the  act  5  years, 
was  introduced  on  Jime  19,  1969,  by 
Senator  Hart  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
other  Senators.  On  Jime  30,  1969,  the 
administration  bill.  S.  2507,  was  intro- 
duced. The  next  day  I  announced  sub- 
committee hearings,  to  begin  8  days 
later.  These  hearings  were  held  as  sched- 
uled and  all  who  asked  to  testify  were 
allowed  to  do  so.  The  hearings  were  then 
recessed  to  await  action  by  the  House  as 
Is  common  practice  with  respect  to  civil 
rights  bills. 

In  the  period  before  the  House  acted 
I  received  no  request,  either  formal  or 
informal,  written  or  oral,  for  the  sub- 
committee to  act  on  the  bills.  Not  even 
one  repi^esentative  of  that  highly  astute 
legislative  team  of  civU  rights  lobbyists 
"suggested  that  the  subcommittee  con- 
sider the  bill  before  the  House  acted. 

Having  passed  the  House  on  December 
8,  H.R.  4249  was  referred  to  committee 
on  December  16.  Hearings  were  called  on 
December  *'19  t0i>begln  on  January  27, 
1970,  right  after  the  start  of  the  new 
session.  The  record  since  then  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  hearings  of  January  27  were  can- 
celed because  of  hearings  by  the  full 


committee  on  the  nomination  of  Judge 

C£irswcll> 
Hearings  were  scheduled  for  January 

28.  They  were  canceled  because  of  hear- 
ings by  the  full  committee  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Carswell. 

Hearings  were  scheduled  for  January 

29.  They  wer^  canceled  because  of  hear- 
ings by  the  ftUl  committee  on  the  nom- 
iimtion  of  Judge  Carswell. 

Hearings  were  scheduled  for  February 

3.  They  were  canceled  because  of  hear- 
ings by  the  full  committee  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Carswell. 

Hearings  were  scheduled  for  February 

4.  They  were  canceled  because  of  a 
Rules  Committee  meeting  on  appropri- 
utioos  for  1970  work  of  subcommittees. 

Hearings  were  scheduled  for  February 

5.  They  were  canceled  because  of  an  ex- 
ecutive meeting  of  the  committee  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Carswell. 

Hearings  were  scheduled  for  February 
17.  They  were  canceled  because  of  an 
announced  executive  meeting  of  the  full 
committee,  which  was  Itself  later  can- 
celed. 

Finally  on  Pebruai-y  18. 1970.  with  only 
8  legislative  days  remaiiUng  until  the 
March  1  deadline,  the  subcommittee  was 
able  to  begin  its  hearings. 

We  held  hearings  on  that  day.  and  on 
February  19,  24,  25,  and  26.  All  In  all,  we 
heard  from  15  witnesses,  and  no  doubt 
would  have  heard  from  many  more  had 
^e  been  given  the  time  to  act  properly 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  an  exam- 
Uiation  of  the  witness  list  for  these  hear- 
ings will  show  without  doubt  that  all 
viewpoints  were  r^resented.  Our  wit- 
nesses included  the  Governor  of  one  State 
affected  by  the  1965  act,  the  attorney 
general  of  another  State  affected  by  the 
act.  representatives  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  the  Southern 
Regional  CouncU,  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. We  also  heard  from  representa- 
tives of  private  groups  interested  In  the 
leglslatioa  Within  the  limits  granted  us 
by  the  deadline,  all  who  asked  to  testify 
were  accorded  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
When  the  hearings  were  completed, 
one  legislative  day  remained  for  us  to  act. 
and  for  the  full  committee  thence  to  act. 
before  the  deadline. 

Immediately  foUowlng  the  dose  of  our 
hearings  we  attempted  to  convene  an 
executive  meeting.  Because  of  the  nec^- 
sarily  short  notice  we  had  to  give  the 
subcommittee   members,   they   did   not 
have  time  to  readjust  their  schedules. 
Quite  naturally  and  expectedly.  It  proved 
Impossible  to  obtain  a  quorum  though 
we  tried  aU  day.  While  we  had  barely 
sufficient  time  to  hear  aU  witnesses  who 
requested  to  testify,  there  was  clearly  no 
time  left  for  Senators  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posals in  subcommittee  and  comnuttee. 
Despite  the  history  of  fairness  by  the 
subcommittee   on   all   legislation   com- 
mitted to  It  for  consideration,  the  Senate 
saw  fit  to  impose  a  gag  rule  on  Its  opera- 
tions. Therefore,  I  must  now  take  advan- 
tage of  the  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed 
to  Senators  on  the  Senate  floor  to  present 
more  fully  my  objections  to  the  proposals 
now  before  the  Senate. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  1»65  ACT 

When  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  first 
proposed  in  Congress,  I  stated  my  belief 
that  all  qualified  citizens  of  all  races 
should  have  the  right  to  register  and 
vote.  I  also  said  that  any  person  who 
attempts  to  deny  or  abridge  another's 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  should 
be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  I  have  continually  urged  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  enforce  vigorously  the 
laws  already  on  the  books  respecting  vot- 
ing rights.  If  they  had  done  so  before 
-  1965,  or  if  they  did  so  now,  there  would 
be  no  call  for  additional  legislation. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  I  have  had  cause  to  Interrogate 
four  U.S.  Attorneys  General  with  respect 
to  what  courses  of  action  they  have 
taken  under  acts  of  Congress  passed 
about  100  years  ago  making  it  a  cripie 
for  any  State  official  to  deny  to  any 
qualified  citizen  on  account  of  his  race 
his  right  to  register  and  vote.  Four  At- 
torneys General  preceding  the  present 
Incimibent  of  that  office  have  testified  In 
my  presence  that  they  have  never  made 
any  real  effort  to  have  any  State  official 
prosecuted  under  these  100-year-old 
statutes  for  denying  any  qualified  voter 
his  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  his  race. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral appeared  before  the  Committee  on/ 
the*  Judiciai-y  and  asked  for  Increased'.. 
powers  In  the  voting  rights  field,  he  was 
interrogated  by  me  with  respect  to  what 
he  had  done  with  the  laws  on  the  books. 
He  said  he  had  not  used  them;  he  just 
wanted  some  more  laws. 

I  told  him  he  reminded  me  of  a  story 
they  tell  down  In  my  country  about  John 
and  Mary  who  were  courting  each  other, 
in  the  common  parlance  of  North  Caro- 
lina. One  night  they  were  sitting  on  a 
bench  together  in  the  moonlight  with 
the  fragrance  of  roses  filling  the  air,  and 
when  all   the  attending  circumsUnces 
were  such  as  to  Inspire  romantic  feel- 
ings. John  said  to  Mary,  "Mary.  If  you 
wasn't  what  you  is.  what  would  you  like 
to  be?"  Mary  said,  "John,  if  I  wasn't 
what  lis.  I  would  like  to  be  an  Ame4can 
Beauty  rose."  Then   Mary  turned  the 
question  on  John  and  said,  "John,  If  you 
wasn't  what  you  is,  what  would  you  lilfe 
to  be?"  And  John  said,  "Mary,  if  I  wasn't 
what  lis,  I  would  like  to  be  an  octopus." 
Mary  said,  "What  Is  an  octopus?"  John 
said,  "An  octopus  is  some  kind  of  a  fish 
or  something  that  has  a  thousand  arms." 
And  Mary  said,  "John,  if  you  was  an  oc- 
topus and  had  a  thousand  arms,  what 
would  you  do  with  all  those  arms?  "  John 
said,    ''Mary,    I    would    put   every    one 
aroimd  you."  Mary  said,  "Go  away,  John. 
You  ain't  used  the  two  you  already  got. " 
So  we  have  aU  these  attorneys  in  the 
Justice  Department.  They  will  not  use 
all  the  laws  they  already  have,  and  they 
come  down  here  asking  for  more  laws 
and  more  law,s,  «ntU  the  books  are  clut- 
tered with  laws  on  voting  rights. 

So  here  we  have  a  proposal  in  one  of 
the  bills— namely,  the  Scott  substitute- 
that  seven  States  of  the  South,  whose 
principal  offense  Is  that  they  Ue  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  and  are  poUticaUy 
helpless,  be  denied  their  right  to  use  Ut- 
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eracy  tests  by  two  separate  provisions, 
both  operating  at  the  same  time. 

Fiankly,  it  sort  of  hurts  my  feelings 
lo  have  proposals  made  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ale  in  a  single  bill  which  indicate  that 
ir  the  minds  of  the  sponsors  of  that  bill 
some  of  my  constituents  are  so  bad  that 
they  have  to  have  two  separate  laws  in 
the  same  bill  to  keep  them  from  doing 
the  selfsame  act. 

I  have  expressed  my  support  for  any 
Federal  lenislation  designed  to  protect 
voting  righU  which  is  constitutionally 
sound  and  which  is  applied  unifonnly 
to  all  the  States.  I  reaffirm  those  state- 
ments now.  All  my  life  I  have  sought  to 
insure  that  ever>-  qualified  citizen  is  per- 
mitted to  register,  granted  the  right  to 
vote,  and  encouraged  to  vote.  That  is  the 
essence  of  democracy,  and  the  only  true 
guarantee  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment will  sunive  in  this  country. 

However,  constitutional  government 
cannot  survive  if.  in  the  guise  of  protect- 
ing the  light  to  vote,  we  run  roughshod 
over  the  Cor\stitution.  I  beUeved  in  1965 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  an  un- 
constitutional method  by  which  to  ac- 
complish a  worthy  end — the  protection  of 
every  citizen's  right  to  vote.  I  believed 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  also  regional 
and  vindictive  legislation.  It  sUnds  con- 
demned on  these  grounds  as  an  affront 
to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  repuU- 
tion  of  the  body  which  enacted  it. 

For  these  reason.  I  opposed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  1965.  For  these  same  rea- 
sons I  oppose  the  extension  of  the  act  for 
another  5  years. 

This  irdquitous  law — doubly  iniquitous 
because  it  seeks  good  In  an  evil  manner — 
should  be  allowed  to  expire  quietly. 

STATi:    AVTHOWTT    TO     STT     VOTINC 
QU  ALinC  ATIO  N  8 

I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  consti- 
tutional justification  for  the  1965  act. 
Any  person  who  can  read  and  under- 
3  stand  the  English  language  can  see  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  grants  to  the 
States  the  power  to  prescribe  voter  qual- 
ifications. Section  2  of  article  I,  section 
1  of  article  U.  the  10th  amendment  and 
the  17th  amendment  clearly  set  forth 
this  power  of  the  States.  Until  very  re- 
cently neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Fed- 
eral courts  has  had  difficulty  under- 
standing this  plain  language  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  I  read 
these  excerpts  from  the  Constitution. 

Article  I.  section  2.  reads  as  follows : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
QuallflcaUons  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

A I  tide  II.  section  1,  reads; 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress: 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person 
holding  an  OfBce  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

The  17th  amendment  reads : 
The  electors  In  each  State  i  for  the  election 
of   Senators)    shall    have   the   qualifications 


requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  10th  amendment  reads: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
Slates  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
re.spectlvely.  or   to  the  people. 

This  power  of  the  State  to  set  voting 
qualifications  is  subject  only  to  the  lim- 
itations of  the  two  amendments,  respect- 
ing abridgment  based  on  race  or  sex,  and 
of  the  14th  amendment,  respecting  de- 
nial of  equal  application  of  the  laws. 
Subject  onlj'  to  prohibiting  legislation  to 
enforce  these  three  limitations.  Congress 
has  no  authority  over  voting. 

Whenever  Congress  has  wanted  to  af- 
fect voter  qualifications,  it  has  used  the 
process  of  constitutional  amendment. 
The  19th  amendment  granting  women 
the  right  to  vote  is  an  example.  Even  now. 
those  who  support  lowering  tlie  voting 
age  to  18  so  far  appear  to  be  honoring 
constitutional  principles  in  proposing 
that  this  change  be  brought  about  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  1959  deci- 
sion of  Lassiter  v.  Northampton.  360  U.S. 
45  il959>,  upholding  the  constitutional 
validity  of  North  Carolina's  literacy  test, 
recognized  the  power  of  the  States  over 
voter  qualifications.  Some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  opinion  makes  direct  ref- 
erence to  several  of  the  proposals  before 
the  Senate.  I  quote  from  pages  50 
through  52  of  the  case: 

The  Slates  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  deter/nlne  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised.  Pope  v.  Williama.  193  US  621, 
633:  Mason  v.  Mixaouri,  179  U.S.  328.  335.  ab- 
sent of  course  the  discrimination  which  the 
Constitution  condemn*.  Article  I.  section  2 
of  the  Constitution  in  lu  provision  lor  the 
elecuon  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  17th  amendment  in  lU 
provision  for  the  election  of  Senators  pro- 
vide that  oflVclals  will  be  chosen  "by  the  Peo- 
ple." Each  provision  goes  on  to  state  that 
"the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. '  So  while  the  right  of  suffrage  la  es- 
tablished and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion—£x  parte  Yarbrough.  110  U.S.  651,  663- 
665:  Smith  v.  Allwright.  321  U.S.  649,  661- 
662— It  is  subject  to  the  Imposition  of  SUte 
standards  which  are  not  discriminatory  and 
which  do  not  contravene  any  restriction  that 
Congress  acting  pursuant  to  its  constitu- 
tional powers,  has  Imposed.  See  United 
States  v.  CJos-ttc,  313  U.S.  299.  315.  While 
section  2  of  the  14th  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides for  apportionment  of  Representative* 
among  the  States  according  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers  counting  the  whole  number 
of  persons  In  each  State — except  Indians 
not  taxed — speaks  of  "the  right  to  vote," 
the  right  protected  "refers  to  the  right  to 
vote  as  established  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  State."  McPlierson  v.  Black- 
er. 146U.S.  1,39. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  is  wide  scope 
for  exercise  of  Its  Jurisdiction.  Residence 
requirements,  age.  previous  criminal  rec- 
ord—Caris  V.  Beason.  133  U.S.  333.  345-347— 
are  obvious  examples  indicating  factors 
which  a  State  may  take  into  consideration 
m  determining  the  quallflcationa  of  voters. 
The  ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has 
some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote Intelligent  u«e  of  the  ballot.  Literacy 
and    llllt»racy    are    neutral   on    race,    creed. 


color,  and  sex.  as  reports  around  the  world 
show. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  until  recently  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
have  respected  the  plain  language  of 
the  Constitution  which  grants  to^he 
States  the  power  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions. 

THE  DANGEROVS  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCTMNE  OF 
SOUTH  CA«OUNA  AGAINST  KATZENBACH  AND 
KATZENBACH    AGAINST    MORGAN 

Several  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
upholding  the  constitutional  validity  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  have  radically 
departed  from  the  clear  meaning  of  this 
plain  language.  These  are  Suuth  Carolina 
V.  Katzenbaeh.  3S5  U.S.  301  (1966) :  Kat- 
zenbach  v.  Morgan.  385  U.S.  641  a966i ; 
and  Gaston  County  v.  United  States.  395 
U.S.  285  119691.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  constitutional  theory  set  forth 
in  these  decisions  as  a  justification  for 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  a  strange 
and  dangerous  view  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  States 
to  establish  voter  qualifications.  Includ- 
ing literacy  tests  and  residency  require- 
ments. Is  of  course  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion, prescribed  in  the  15th  amendment, 
that  no  State  may  deny  or  abridge  the 
1  ight  of  a  citizen  to  vote  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servl- 
tude.  Section  2  of  the  15th  amendment 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  enforce 
this  prohibition  by  "appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Supporters  of  the  1965  act  have  relied 
on  section  2  of  the  15th  amendment  as 
tlie  constitutional  basis  for  the  act.  The 
Supreme  Court  In  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach.  383  US.  307  (1966)  sup- 
ported this  view,  holding  that  all  the 
provisions  of  the  1965  act  there  brought 
in  issue  represented  a  proper  exercise 
of  Congress'  authority  under  section  2  of 
the  15th  amendment.  Notwithstanding 
that  decision.  I  believe  that  what  the 
Court  described  as  "an  Inventive  man- 
ner" of  exercising  congressional  power 
under  the  15th  amendment  actually  con- 
stituted a  serious  rejection  of  the  con- 
stitutional primacy  of  the  States  over 
voter  qualifications  and  an  assault  on 
several  other  fundamental  constitutional 
principles. 

Section  2  of  the  15th  amendment  has 
been,  until  very  recenUy.  generally  re- 
garded as  a  "negative"  grant  of  power 
to  the  Congress.  Under  this  Interpreta- 
tion, the  States  retain  their  exclusive 
power  to  prescribe  voter  qualifications 
unless  such  power  Is  used  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  accotmt  of 
race.  This  interpretation  respects  the  vi- 
tality of  section  2  of  article  I.  section  1 
of  article  II.  the  10th  amendment  and 
the  17th  amendment.  Tlie  Supreme  Court 
itself  In  Lassister  v.  Northampton 
County  Board  of  Elections  (360  U.S.  45 
(1959»).  continued  its  long  tradition  of 
Interpreting  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment  as  granting  to  Congress  an 
essential  "negative"  power. 

This  Is  the  traditional  and  logical  in- 
terpretation of  the  15th  amendment. 
Moreover,  this  interpretation  preserves 
the  dignity  and  the  meaning  of  the  other 
constitutional  provisions  respecting  vot- 
ing. Under  this  doctrine,  the  Constitu- 
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tlon  consists  of  provisions  of  equal  dig- 
nity, and  Is  Interpreted  to  give  meaning 
to  every  part. 

Regretfully,  the  Supreme  Court  In 
South  Carolina  against  Katzenbach  de-. 
parted  from  this  old  and  wise  view  of 
the  15th  amendment.  According  to  this 
expansive  view  of  congressional  power 
under  the  15th  amendment.  Congress 
can  and  has  nullified  SUte  power  to  set 
voter  qualifications  without  any  judicial 
or  reasonable  determination  thkt  such 
quallflcations  violate  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

If  literacy  tests,  constitutional  on 
their  face  and  as  applied,  can  be  pro- 
hibited by  Congress  as  In  the  1965  act, 
then  what  Is  left  of  State  power  over 
voter  qualifications? 

If  a  State  or  county  must  submit  every 
proposed  change  in  its  election  laws  to 
the  US.  Attorney  General  for  approval, 
as  is  required  by  the  1965  act,  what  re- 
mains of  State  power  to  esUblish  any 
laws  governing  the  electoral  process? 

As  much  as  I  disagree  with  the  Inter- 
pretation of  section  2  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment which  was  Invented  to  validate  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  I  am  even 
more  concerned  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
new  Interpretation  of  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan,  384  U.S.  641    (1966),  asserted 
that  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  in 
effect  grants  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
fine the  equal  protection  clause.  Tills  new 
theory  of  congressional  power  to  enact 
"appropriate  legislation"  to  secure  equal 
protection  of  the  law  Is  a  theory  which 
can  be  employed  to  eliminate  all  State 
legislative  and  Judicial  power  over  any 
matter.   The   constitutional   theory   set 
forth    in    Katzenbach    against    Morgan 
could  quite  literally  establish  the  basis 
for  dismantling  completely  the  federal 
system  provided  for  In  the  Constitution. 
In  Katzenbach  against  Morgan,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  section  4(e)  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  constitutional. 
That   section    prohibits    a   State   from 
establishing  an  English  literacy  test  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  and  declares  that 
persons  who  have  obtained  a  sixth  grade 
education  in  an  American-flag  school 
where  the  predominant  language  Is  other 
than  English  are  qualified  to  vote. 

Thus  the  Court  in  the  Morgan  case 
ruled  that  Congress  under  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment  could  nullify  a  State 
statute  which  the  Court  admitted  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Constitution 
and  which  we  passed  pursuant  to  power 
given  the  States  under  the  four  articles 
of  the  Constitution  I  have  quoted.  In 
place  of  this  valid  statute.  Congress 
passed  Its  own  voter  qualification  statute 
In  violation  of  grants  of  power  withheld 
from  It  by  four  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  effect,  tlie  Court  decided  that  the 
Constitution  Is  a  set  of  mutually  repug- 
nant provisions  of  imequal  dignity;  that 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  can 
swallow  up  the  rest  of  the  Constitution; 
that  through  It.  Congress  can  set  at 
nought  all  other  restrictions  on  its  power 
found  in  the  Constitution. 
Already  some  witnesses  have  broached 


the  Idea  that  the  voting  age  could  be  low- 
ered nationally  to  18  by  means  of  con- 
gressional statute  rather  than  constitu- 
tional amendment.  And  I  think  I  saw  a . 
gleam  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  my  breth- 
ren when  they  heard  this  suggestion.  I 
only  hope  their  good  sense  prevaUs,  and 
they  restrain  themselves  from  such 
temptation. 

For  I  confess  I  agree  that  if,  the  very 
illogical  theory  of  Justice  Brennan  in 
the  Morgan  case  is  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  such  an  age  limitation  could 
be  established  by  statute.  And,  I  might 
add.  If  this  very  illogical  theory  is  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  Congress  could 
set  the  voting  age  limitation  at  15  years. 
16  years,  or  30  years. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  wrote  the  major- 
ity opinion  in  Morgan.  In  It.  he  said: 


Correctly  viewed.  Section  6  is  a  positive 
grant  of  legislative  power  authorizing  Con- 
grees  to  exercise  its  discretion  in  determining 
whether  and  what  legislation  is  needed  to 
secure  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  384  U.S.  641. 

Thus.  If  Congress  determines  in  its 
own  botmdless  wisdom  that  a  certain 
Stote  action  violates  or  threatens  to  vio- 
late or  might  conceivably  violate  equal 
protection  of  ithe  law.  It  can,  In  effect, 
render  meaningless  the  constitutional 
source  of  power  for  that  particular  State 
action.  The  power  to  set  voting  quallflca- 
tions is  only  one  of  the  State  powers 
which  Congress  could  eliminate  under 
the  guise  of  enforcing  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause. 

Congress  could  do  anything  else  It 
wished  to  nullify  State  law  and  State 
power  If,  in  doing  so.  It  claimed  it  was 
sheeking  to  make  certain  no  State  ever 
violated  equal  protection.  In  fact,  the 
best  way  to  Insure  that  no  State  ever  vio- 
lates the  equal  protection  clause,  or  the 
due  process  clause,  or  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, would  be  to  replace  all  the  State 
laws  by  Federal  laws. 

In  the  view  of  Justice  Brerman,  Con- 
gress' power  under  section  5,  with  re- 
spect to  equal  protection  and  due  process, 
is  as  broad  as  its  power  imder  the  com- 
merce clause.  Justice  Brennan  further 
said  that  the  Court's  fimctlon  to  review 
congressional  action  imder  section  5  was 
as  limited  as  its  power  under  the  com- 
merce clause.  He  quoted  John  Marshall 
in  McCulloch  against  Maryland: 

Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  mean« 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end.  which  are  not  iK-ohib- 
Ited,  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional.  384 
U.S.  641  (1966). 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  in  mak- 
ing that  statement.  Justice  Brennan  to- 
tally misapplied  the  words  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall.  An  act  of  Congress 
nullifying  a  State  statute  or  State  con- 
stitutional principle  establishing  a  voting 
qualification  is  not  witliln  the  scope  of 
the  Constitution.  Indeed,  It  is  contrary 
to  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  it  Is  pro- 
hibited by  four  different  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

Notwithstanding  these  things,  Mr.  Jus- 


tice Brennan  necessarily  held  that  some- 
thing which  the  Constitution  foiu:  times 
prohibits  Is  legitimate,  and  thus  reaches 
the  queer  conclusion  that  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  nullify  a  State  law 
which  is  In  perfect  harmony  with  the 
14th  amendment  and  which  Congress  is 
prohibited  from  passing  by  four  provls-  . 
Ions  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  our  witnesses, 
the  only  restraint  upon  Congress'  author- 
ity under  section  5  is  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  the  members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  was 
written  to  put  restraints  on  government. 
The  Founders  rejected  the  theory  that 
the  liberty  of  a  free  people  should  de- 
pend on  the  self-restraint  of  the  Gover- 
nors. Yet,  under  Justice  Brennan's 
theory.  Congress  can  legislate  on  all 
matters  from  before  the  cradle  to  after 
the  grave.  And  the  only  protection  we 
now  have  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties  is  the  hope  that  Congress  wUl 
exercise  self-restraint. 

Such  are  the  logical  consequences  of 
the  illogical  theory  of  the  Morgan  case. 

THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TH«  l»68  AOT 

The  1965  act  contains  provisions  which 
are  contrary  to  some  of  the  most  basic 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
elementary  notions  of  fair  legislative 
play.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  imcon- 
stltutlonal,  unfair,  and  vindictively  re- 
gional legislation,  the  88th  Congress 
enacted  it  in  1965.  I  oruy  hope  that  the 
91st  Congress  will  be  more  disposed  to 
listen  to  reason  and  not  extend  it. 

THE    TRIGGER    DEVICE  ^ 

An  examination  of  the  act  demon- 
strates that  even  under  the  expansive 
"Supreme  Court-Morgan  "  theory,  it  can 
hardly  be  deemed  "appropriate"  legisla- 
tion to  secure  voting  rights. 

The  formula  used  to  bring  six  South- 
em  States  and  39  counties  of  North  Car- 
olina under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
contains  no  reference  whatever  to  a  de- 
nial or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  It  arbitrarily  and 
illogically  assiunes  a  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment  whenever  but  only  when 
States  and  counties  with  literacy  tests 
had  less  than  50  percent  of  their  voting- 
age  population  registered  or  actually 
voting  in  the  1964  presidential  election. 

Under  this  theory,  a  State  could  reg- 
ister all  of  its  citizens,  of  every  race,  and 
yet  if  51  percent  chose  not  to  cast  their 
votes  in  an  election  year,  the  State  would 
be  condemned  of  a  discriminatory  use 
of  its  literacy  test.  How  this  can  be  logi- 
cal, I  do  not  know.  For  5  years  no  one 
has  explained  Its  logic  to  me. 

Let  me  give  another  Illustration  of  this 
illogical  trigger.  Assume  that  a  coimty 
has  25  percent  of  its  population  of  the 
Negro  race,  and  75  percent  of  the  Cau- 
caslon  race.  Assume  all  of  the  blacks 
register  but  less  than  one-third  of  the 
whites  do.  Under  this  law,  that  county 
stands  condemned  of  discriminating 
against  blacks  by  a  literacy  test.  And  If 
all  the  blacks  vote  and  less  than^  one- 
third  the  whites  vote,  then  the  county 
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has  discriminated  again  against  blacks 
bx  requiring  a  literacy  test. 

The  practical  absurdity  of  this  for- 
mula can  be  documented  by  comparative 
voting  statistics  of  North  Carolina  and 
New  York,  both  of  which  had  literacy 
tests  in  1964.  as  they  still  do.  Fifty-two 
percent  of  all  North  Carolinians  of  vot- 
ing age  voted  in  the  1964  presidential 
election.  Nevertheless.  39  of  North  Car- 
olina's 100  counties  were  presumed  by 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  have 
\-iolated  the  15th  amendment  merely  be- 
cause they  voted  less  than  50  percent 
and  the  State  had  a  literacy  test  de- 
clared by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1959  to 
be  consistent  with  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments. 

New  York  County,  N.Y..  voted  only  51.3 
percent  in  the  1964  election,  yet  it  is  un- 
touched by  the  1965  act.  Hyde  County. 
N.C..  which  voted  49.7  percent.  Is  pre- 
sumed to  have  violated  the  15th  amend- 
ment. How  can  it  seriously  and  reason- 
ably be  asserted  that  a  presimiption  of 
voting  discrimination  on  accoimt  of  race 
can  depend  upon  a  failure  to  achieve  50 
percent  voter  participation  by  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  but  no  presumption 
exisits  because  of  a  margin  of  1.3  percent. 

If  •poUtical  sulxli visions"  in  the  1965 
act  had  included  present  congressional 
districts,  the  New  York  district  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  Congressman  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  would  now  t>e  con- 
demned under  the  act  because  in  that 
district  less  than  50  percent  of  the  voting 
age  population  voted  in  the  1964  presi- 
dential election.  Is  It  reasonable  to  as- 
sume, from  the  existence  of  the  New  York 
State  literacy  test  and  the  1964  voter 
turnout,  a  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment in  Mr.  Powell's  district? 

Mr.  President,  it  was  no  accident  that 
the  formula  incorporated  in  the  1965  act 
resulted  in  exclusive  application  of  that 
sutute  to  Southern  States.  Only  a  cyn- 
ical determination  to  punish  a  particular 
region  of  the  country  can  explain  why 
39  coimties  of  North  Carolina  were  con- 
demned as  having  violated  the  15th 
amendment  when  there  has  been  not  one 
bit  of  evidence  that  any  person  has  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  in  North  Carolina. 

THE    1968    rLlCTlOI*    ■ESTTI.TS 

If  there  is  no  logic  in  the  formula  of 
the  1965  act  to  show  a  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment,  there  is  even  less  logic 
and  no  justification  In  continuing  to  rely 
on  1964  sUtistics  in  the  face  of  a  subse- 
quent presidential  election. 

North  Carolina  met  the  50-percent  re- 
quirement again  in  1968.  Of  the  39  North 
Carolina  counties  covered  by  the  1965  act. 
every  coimty  registered  more  than  50 
percent  of  their  respective  voting  age 
populations  in  1968. 

Only  eight  counties  appear  to  have 
voted  less  than  50  percent  in  1968,  and 
it  is  instructive  to  note  that  In  one  of 
these  counties  the  black  voter  registra- 
tion exceeds  the  toUl  registration  of 
voters. 

A  number  of  North  Carolina  counties 
are  subject  to  the  act  only  because  their 
large,  predominantly  nonresident  mili- 
tary populations  are  included  In  the 
computation  of  the  trigger.  If  we  use 


1968  figures,  and  exclude  nonresidents 
and  disqualified  persons,  and  if  we  elimi- 
nate the  Incomprehensible  50-percent 
voting  standard  as  proof  of  discrimina- 
tion in  registration,  then  North  Carolina 
would  be  completely  free  of  this  act 
which  has  unhistiflably  condemned  it  of 
violating  tlie  Constitution. 

By  way  of  contrast,  in  at  least  four 
counties  in  New  York  State,  a  State 
with  a  literacy  test,  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  estimated  voting  age  population 
voted  in  1968.  Yet,  these  counties  will 
not  be  condemned  under  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  be- 
cause only  1964  election  figures  are  now 
relevant  to  a  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

While  I  would  prefer,  of  course,  to  see 
this  discriminatory  legislation  suffer  its 
long  overdue  demise,  I  canont  Ignore 
the  inclination  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
any  legislation  tagged  as  "civil  rights" 
legislation.  Therefore,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  sense  of  reasonableness  and 
fairness  in  the  trigger  device.  I  have  sub- 
mitted amendments  to  the  1965  act  sub- 
stituting 1968  election  voting  figures  for 
the  1964  figures  as  the  basis  for  bring- 
ing States  and  counties  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act.  I  also  propose  that  non- 
resident military  personnel,  nonresident 
students,  convicted  felons,  and  inmates 
of  mental  institutions — all  of  whom  are 
disqualified  from  voting— be  excluded 
from  the  computation  of  the  trigger 
mechanism. 

Despite  the  fact  there  have  been  no 
allegations  of  racial  discrimination  in 
voting  in  North  Carolina  between  1965 
and  1970,  39  of  North  CaroUnas  coun- 
ties continue  to  be  condemned  as  having 
violated  the  15th  amendment.  The  fact 
that,  as  one  witness  before  the  subcom- 
mittee reported,  only  19.000  more  black 
voters  have  registered  in  North  Carolina 
since  the  enactment  of  the  1965  act 
would  appear  to  suggest,  according  to 
reasoning  of  those  who  support  an  ex- 
tension of  the  act.  that  presxmied  viola- 
tions of  the  15th  amendment  in  North 
Carolina,  remedied  by  the  1965  act.  did 
not  and  do  not  account  for  the  level  of 
black  voter  participation  In  North  Caro- 
lina. And  yet.  North  Carolina  stands 
condemned. 

Mr.  President,  proponents  of  extend- 
ing the  1965  act  Insist  on  using  1964 
votina  statistics  as  the  exclusive  test 
in  determining  a  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment.  They  do  this  with  the 
knowledge  that  this  insistence  means 
that  only  Southern  States  and  counties 
will  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  This  frankly  cynical 
argument  confirms  completely  my  orig- 
inal suspicions  that  the  1965  act  was 
designed  specifically  to  condemn  one 
region  of  this  coimtry  and  thereby  to 
deny  to  States  of  that  region  their  con- 
stitutional power  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions as  enjoyed  by  every  other  State  in 
the  Union.  This  is  as  much  admitted  by 
them.  The  only  argument  I  have  heard 
is  the  frank  reason— and  cynically  frank 
reason— that  if  we  use  1968  results,  some 
of  the  States  now  covered  would  no 
longer  be  covered. 
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One  of  the  particularly  onerous  forms 
of  discriminatory  treatment  is  incorpo- 
rated in  secUon  5  of  the  1965  act.  Under 
that  section  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision condemned  under  the  trigger  de- 
vice of  the  act  must  submit  any  changes 
in  its  election  laws  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  three-judge  district  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina,  which,  in  this  century, 
has  never  been  proven  puilty  of  denying 
a  single  person  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race,  must,  hat-in-hand,  take 
every  change  in  its  election  laws  to 
Washington  for  approval  by  persons  who 
have  no  constitutional  authority  whatso- 
ever over  voter  qualifications. 

The  scope  of  authority  of  section  5  has 
been  vastly  increased  by  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  Allen  v.  State 
Board  of  Elections.  393  U.S.  544,  (1969). 
In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  defined 
the  act's  langruage — "any  voting  qualifi- 
cation or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting" — to  Include  "any  State  enact- 
ment which  altered  the  election  law  of  a 
covered  State  in  even  a  minor  way."  (393 
U.S.  544).  The  Court  determined  that, 
among  other  changes,  a  change  in  the 
method  of  selecting  a  county  official, 
from  election  to  appointment,  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General. 
Changes  in  city  limits,  candidate  filing 
fees,  times  during  which  polling  places 
are  open  for  voting,  and  any  other  State 
or  county  law  or  rule  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  voting  must  be  approved  by 
a  Federal  court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  an  officer  of  the  US.  Ooverrmient 
who  has  traditionally  been  the  Presi- 
dent's "chief  political  advisor."  The  1965 
act  substitutes  the  Attorney  General  for 
George  m,  who  "has  refused  his  assent 
to  laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary for  the  public  good."  That  is  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Eacleton  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  though  the 
indignity  and  unconstitutionality  of  this 
provision  are  alone  sufficient  reasons  to 
oppose  section  5,  the  testimony  of  a  Jus- 
tice Department  lawyer  who  helped  write 
the  1965  act  Is  conclusive  proof  that  there 
Is  no  basis  for  continuing  this  usurpation 
of  State  power.  He  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
that  section  5  had  been  of  minimal,  if 
any,  assistance  in  securing  the  right  to 
vote  against  racial  discrimination.  As  he 
told  the  subcommittee: 

What  we  conclude,  then,  from  more  than 
four  years"  experience  with  Section  5.  Is  that 
while  It  may  have  acme  beneflts.  they  are 
outweighed  by  the  burdens  Incident  to  Its 
enrorcement  and  the  possible  abuses  Inherent 
In  It. 

It  has  been  over  100  years  since  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomat- 
tox. I  am  still  waiting  for  the  day  to 
arrive  when  a  Southern  State  will  be 
entitled  to  full  recognition  as  a  member 
of  this  great  United  States.  Until  the 
Congress  ceases  from  enacting  discrimi- 
natory and  undlgnlfying  legislation  of 
the  nature  of  .section  5  of  the  1965  act, 
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the  reality  of  a  true  imion  remains  merely 
a  hope  for  the  distant  future. 

ErrECnVENESS    or    the     1965     ACT 

While  my  fundamental  objectives  to 
the  1965  act  are  on  constitutional 
grounds.  I  must  question  also  the  rea- 
sonableness of  extending  this  act  on  the 
grounds  of  its  effectiveness  in  seciu-ing 
the  right  to  vote.  There  are  those  who 
casually  assert  that  the  large  increase  in 
black  registration  figures  in  the  covered 
States  between  1965  and  1970  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  1965  act.  And  yet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  at  least  two  important 
pieces  of  evidence  which  seriously  chal- 
lenge that  assertion. 

In  North  Carolina,  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1965  act.  there  were  approxi- 
mately 260,000  blacks  registered  to  vote. 
By  1970.  that  number  had  increased  to 
approximately  279.000.  This  represents 
about  a  7  percent  Increase  over  5 
years.  Considering  only  the  factor  of 
those  blacks  reaching  21  years  old  diu*- 
ing  this  5-year  period,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  of  this  increase  could  be  rea- 
sonably attributed  to  the  1965  act. 

While  admittedly  more  difficult  to 
evaluate,  the  existence  of  widespread, 
well-financed  black  voter-registration 
drives  throughout  the  South  in  the  1960's, 
and  particularly  since  1964,  has  been  of 
great  importance  in  Increasing  black 
voter  registration.  The  director  of  one  of 
these  efforts  reported  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  since  1962  his  organization  has 
distributed  nearly  500  grants  and  ex- 
pended about  $3  million  to  register  black 
citizens  In  the  11  States  of  the  South. 
He  said  that  he  believes  his  organization, 
through  its  programs  of  research  and 
publicity,  has  been  res[>onslble  for  the 
registration  of  about  11  million  blacks 
throughout  the  South  since  1962. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  figures  are  even 
reasonably  accurate,  it  has  been  the 
voter  registration  drives  in  the  South, 
not  the  1965  act.  which  have  resulted  in 
the  Increases  in  black  voter  registration 
in  the  1960s.  This  fact  again  confirms  my 
suspicion  that  the  attempt  to  continue 
the  1965  act  is  a  cynical  and  sad  effort 
by  some  to  browbeat  the  Southland  in 
hopes  of  political  gain  in  their  own 
States. 

EXCLUSIVE    VENDE    IN    THE    U.S.    DISTRICT    COCXT 
IN    WASHINGTON 

The  act  also  does  violence  to  common 
notions  of  fair  judicial  process.  For  in- 
stance, the  law  provides  that  a  State  or 
county  covered  by  the  formula  may  es- 
cape the  disabilities  imposed  only  by  ob- 
taining, from  a  three-judge  district  court 
convened  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
declaratory  judgment  to  the  effect  that 
neither  the  State  nor  the  coimty  nor  any 
person  acting  under  color  of  law  has 
during  the  preceding  5  years  denied  or 
abridged  anyone's  right  to  vote  because 
of  race  or  color. 

The  law  slams  shut  the  doors  of  every 
court  in  the  United  States  to  States  cov- 
ered by  the  formula,  except  the  district 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  why  a  case  cannot  be 
disposed  of  with  the  same  intelligence 
and  integrity  and  the  same  dispatch  by 
a  three-judge  court  sitting  in  Charlotte, 


N.C.,  or  Richmond,  Va.  A  law  comtielllng 
State  officials  to  travel  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  at  great  expense  to 
seek  justice  is  not  a  fair  law. 

I  believe  I  should  quote  a  little  more 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  profess  to  see 
in  this  act  a  vindication  of  the  principles 
it  contains.  One  of  the  reasons  Thomas 
Jefferson  gave  for  the  colonies  severing 
their  bonds  with  the  mother  coimtry 
England  was  'for  transporting  us  be- 
yond seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  of- 
fenses." Yet.  190  years  later,  Congress 
requires  the  same  thing. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  provision  of 
the  law.  one  which  has  little  actual 
precedent  behind  it— and  no  worthy 
precedent.  What  this  is.  in  effect.  Is  a 
statement  that  Federal  judicial  officers 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  South,  or  to  hold  court  in  the  South, 
must  be  presumed  to  violate  their  oath 
of  office  when  voting  rights  cases  come 
before  them.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  dig- 
nity and  honor  of  those  judges,  and  It  is 
sorry  commentary  on  the  good  sense  of 
the  Congress.  For  everyone  knows  that 
there  Is  no  more  liberal  court  sitting  in 
this  country  on  civil  rights  cases — the 
Supreme  Court  itself  not  excepted — than 
the  judges  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  covers  most  of 
the  States  subject  to  the  law. 

THE    OASTON    COtTNTT    CASE 

I  must  say  that.  In  view  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  Gaston  County 
against  United  States.  It  would  appear 
that  under  no  conceivable  circumstances 
would  the  expense  of  traveling  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  district  court  be 
justified.  Despite  the  assurances  of  those 
'  who  supported  the  1965  act.  even  a  juris- 
diction found  to  be  completely  innocent 
of  any  voter  discrimination  over  the  past 
5  years,  cannot  escape  the  net  of  the 
magic  formula,  under  this  decision. 

The  Gaston  County  case,  decided  on 
June  2,  1969,  is  another  example  of  the 
regretUble  habit  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  altering  the  work  of  Congress  to  con- 
form with  its  own  notions  of  desirable 
legislation. 

In  March  of  1966,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determined  that  Gaston  County, 
N.C.,  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  because  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters  had  registered  and 
voted  in  the  1964  election.  This  auto- 
matically suspended  the  literacy  test — a 
determination  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  In  August  of  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Gaston  County 
brought  an  action  in  the  Federal  district 
court  in  Washington.  D.C..  seeking  to  re- 
instate the  literEu;y  test  by  showing  that 
it  had  not  been  used  during  the  last  5 
years  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect 
of  denying  to  any  person  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

In  a  2-to-l  decision  the  three-judge 
district  court  held  that  since  Gaston 
County  had  maintained  segregated 
schools  for  many  years  prior  to  passage 
of  the  act.  Negroes  presently  of  voting 
age  had  attended  schools  of  inferior 
quality  ^Therefore,  it  followed  that  the 
literacy  tests  operated  to  discriminate 


against  them.  The  Supreme  Court  In  a 
7-to-l  decision  affirmed  the  district 
court's  determination  and  its  reasoning. 
The  Court  quickly  brushed  over  Gaston 
County's  contention  that  any  person 
subjected  to  the  sUghtest  amoimt  of  edu- 
cation could  pass  the  simple  literacy 
test  established  by  North  Carolina.  The 
North  Carolina  constitution  provides 
that  "any  person  presenting  himself  for 
registration  shall  be  able  to  read  and 
write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  English  language."  In  practice,  offi- 
cials in  Gaston  County  made  this  process 
even  simpler.  The  only  thing  a  person 
had  to  do  was  copy  any  sentence  from 
the  constitution,  and  he  was  allowed  as 
much  time  as  he  needed.  In  Gaston 
County  this  was  more  a  test  of  penman- 
ship than  of  literacy. 

Uncontested  testimony  was  presented 
at  the  trial  by  a  Negro  school  principal  to 
the  effect  that  all  of  the  schools  in  Gas- 
ton County  "would  have  been  able  to 
teach  any  Negro  child  to  read  an*  write 
so  that  he  could  read  a  newy>aper,  so 
that  he  could  read  any  simple  material." 
Obviously,  any  person  with  a  third-grade  >( 
education  could  pass  the  simple  North 
Carolina  test  of  copying  one  sentence 
from  the  State  constitution.  Further- 
more. Judge  Skelly  Wright,  who  wrote 
the  district  court  decision,  stated  that 
the  test  had  not  been  deliberately  used 
for  the  purpose  of  discrimination. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  makes  it  clear 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  aboUsh 
all  literacy  tests.  Furthermore,  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  suspend  literacy  tests 
irrevocably  even  where  the  trigger-device 
operated.  Congress  set  forth  detailed 
provisions — stringent  as  they  may  be — 
to  permit  States  and  counties  to  escape 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act  if  they 
could  show  that  the  tests  had  not  been 
discriminately  used  during  the  previous 
5-year  period. 

The  Court,  however,  has  added  a  new 
provision  to  the  act  by  keeping  under 
its  provisions  all  States  and  countries 
which,  prior  to  1954,  maintained  a  sepa- 
rate school  system.  The  Court  IgBores 
the  fact  that  the  "separate  but  equal" 
doctrine  was  the  law  of  the  land  until 
1954.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Plessy  against  Ferguson,  which  estab- 
lished the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine, 
was  not  a  product  of  Congress  or  the 
Southern  States — ^it  was  the  work  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

To  eliminate  the  exclusive  venue  of 
the  district  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  have  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  1964  act  which  would  open  the 
doors  of  the  district  courts  for  the  States 
or  counties  which  might  be  affected  by 
the  act. 

ESAMINEXS  AND  RECISTXAKS 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  if  20  or 
more  residents  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  allege  that  "they  have  been 
deiued  the  right  to  vote  under  color  of 
law  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  and  that 
the  Attorney  General  believes  such  com- 
plaints to  be  meritorious,  or  that  in  his 
judgment  the  appointment  of  examiners 
is  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  of  the  15th  amendment,  the 
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civil  Service  Commission  shall  appoint 
as  many  examiners  In  such  subdivision 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  prepare 
find  maintain  lists  of  persons  eligible  to 
>ote  in  Federal.  State,  and  local 
I  ;ections." 

Tliis  section  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral complete  discretion  as  to  whether 
voting  examiners  should  be  appointed 
in  the  areas  covered  by  the  bill.  The  At- 
torney General  is  not  even  required  to 
offer  reasonable  grounds  for  his  action 
or  for  his  belief  that  the  right  to  vote 
has  been  denied  by  reason  of  race  or 
color  and  that  the  appointment  of  ex- 
aminers is  necessary.  It  is  an  unconstl- 
tutionad  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  let  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  tlie  States  to  regulate 
election-  and  to  set  reasonable  and  non- 
discriminatory voter  qualifications  de- 
pend merely  upon  his  belief  that  the  ap- 
I»lntment  of  examiners  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  facilitate  enforce- 
ment of  the  15th  amendment. 

Once  again  we  might  look  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  for  wisdom 
on  this  power  of  the  Attorney  General — 
■  He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  of- 
fices Wo  harass  our  people  and  eat  out 
their  substances." 

THE   19«S  ACT  AMOUKTS  TO  A  BO-L  OT  ATTA1NDE« 

The  legislative  condemnation  of  the 
1965  act  of  Southern  States  and  election 
officials  constitutes  a  bill  of  attainder  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. The  people  of  seven  States  and  parts 
of  other  States,  and  more  particularly 
the  State  election  ofBcials  in  those  areas, 
are  convicted  under  the  formula  of  the 
1965  act  of  violating  the  15th  amendment 
without  any  semblance  of  Judicial  trial. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  In  South  Carolina 
against  Katzenbach  did  not  deny  that 
this  condemnation  constituted  a  bill  of 
attainder  but  dismissed  the  contention 
on  the  basis  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  the  bill  of  atUinder  does 
not  protect  States. 

This  Is  a  most  peciUiar  opinion,  which 
must  have  caused  Mr.  Warren  much  diffi- 
culty to  write.  States  are  not  metaphys- 
ical concepts,  like  Incorporeal  heredita- 
ments, which  exist  In  the  minds  of 
lawyers.  They  are  composed  of  people, 
acting  through  other  people  who  are 
their  agents  as  State  ofBcials.  The  con- 
demnation of  a  State  is  the  condemna- 
tion of  State  officials  and  the  citi- 
zens who  selected  them.  To  say  that  the 
bill  of  attainder  does  not  protect  the 
States  is  to  say  that  it  does  not  protect 
State  officials.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court 
in  UJS.  V.  Lovett.  328  US.  303  (1946) 
ruled  quite  rightly  that  the  prohibition 
against  bills  of  attainder  operates  to  pro- 
tect Federal  officials. 

■4T7AUTT    OW  THS    aXATSS 

The  1965  act  violates  another  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  our 
federal  system  of  government,  the  equal- 
ity of  the  SUtes.  The  act  operates  to 
deny  to  certain  Southern  States  the  con- 
stitutional authority  given  all  States  to 
prescribe  voting  qualifications.  While  I 
believe  that  in  the  absence  of  proof  of 
racial  discrimination,  any  restriction  by 
Congress  on  the  States  power  to  set  vot- 


ing qualifications  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion, certainly  a  restriction  on  the  power 
of  only  certain  States  constitutes  an  even 
greater  disregard  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Supreme  Court  overcame  this 
hurdle  in  a  most  unusual  way.  In  South 
Carolina  against  Katzenbach  It  said  that 
the  doctrine  of  equality  of  the  States  ap- 
plies only  to  the  moment  of  entry  into 
the  Union.  Before  entry,  they  are  not 
equal  as  territories.  After  entry,  one 
micromilllsecond  after  admission,  they 
are  again  no  longer  equal.  In  effect,  the 
Court  has  said  that  there  can  be  as  many 
varieties  of  States  as  tliere  are  Heinz" 
pickles — although  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  make  kosher  pickles  out  of  such  an 
unkosher  doctrine. 

In  concluding.  Mr.  President.  I  reiter- 
ate my  belief  that  every  American  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed  should 
have  the  right  to  vote.  With  others.  I 
share  the  view  that  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  American  political  process 
underlies  all  other  rights.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve it  my  duty  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is,  after  all.  this  Instrument 
which  secures  for  all  Americans  those 
rights  which  have  made  this  country 
or  theoretically  have  made  this  country 
a  land  of  "liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  clearly  contrary  to  the 
plain  language  and  the  sacred  principles 
of  the  ConsUtution.  Because  of  this.  I 
vigorously  opposed  the  enactment  of  the 
1965  act.  On  these  same  grounds.  I  op- 
pose its  extension.  Not  only  does  the 
act  violate  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  It  treats  six  Southern  SUtes 
and  39  counties  of  my  own  State  as  "con- 
quered provinces."  I  hope  that  the  time 
will  soon  arrive  when  American  citizens 
living  south  of  the  Mascn-Dlxon  line 
can  be  accorded  full  faith  and  credit  for 
being  as  determined  to  honor  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  as  citizens  liv- 
ing anywhere  else.  Until  that  time.  I 
must  continue  to  speak  out  against  the 
kind  of  imconstltutlonal  and  discrimina- 
tory legislation  which  Is  presently  before 
this  body. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  dlstlngxiished  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  this 
very  learned,  erudite,  and  scholarly 
speech.  I  Just  wish  that  this  speech, 
which  In  Itself,  rises  to  the  quality  and 
far  exceeds  that  of  an  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  could  be  substituted  for 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  upholding 
the  constituUonaUty  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  compli- 
ment to  me.  I  also  would  like  to  assert 
that  if  this  speech  were  substituted  for 
the  decision  on  the  1965  act,  certainly  It 
would  be  more  In  harmony  with  the  let- 
ter, and  spirit,  and  purpose  of  the  Con- 
stitution than  the  decisions  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  subject. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  the  fact  that  the  1963  Voting  Rights 
Act  contains  19  sections,  and  that  17  of 
those  sections  are  permanent  legislation. 
Only  two  of  the  sections,  sections  4  and 
5,  will  expire  on  August  7.  1970,  imless 
renewed  by  action  of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  if  it  is  not  true  that  the 
17  sections  that  would  continue  as  per- 
manent law  of  the  land  are  applicable  to 
all  of  the  50  States,  and  if  they  them- 
selves constitute  an  ample  method,  a 
satisfactorj'  method,  a  full  and  complete 
method,  of  protecting  any  citizen  of  this 
country  against  discrimination  in  voting 
because  of  race  or  color? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  Is  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  implied  In  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  actually  we  do  have 
a  Voting  Rights  Act  applicable  to  all  50 
States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  and  there  are  more 
voting  rights  laws  in  the  United  States 
Code  than  can  be  found  on  any  other 
subject. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So,  If  ans'  citizen  feels  he 
Is  deprived  of  any  right  given  to  him  by 
the  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, there  would  be  no  difficulty  In  get- 
ting redress  even  if  the  temporary  sec- 
tions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  were  al- 
lowed to  expire? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that,  because  under  existing  laws  one  can 
bring  civilian  actions  to  compel  election 
officials  to  let  him  register  and  vote.  He 
can  bring  a  suit  against  those  who  deny 
him  that  right.  He  can  then  Invoke  the 
equity  powers  of  the  court  against  them 
and  others  for  that  purpose.  If  he  does 
not  wish  to  bring  a  suit  himself,  he  can 
go  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  secure  the  services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Moreover,  if  he  feels  he  has  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote,  he  can  go  to  the 
district  attorney  and  have  a  criminal 
prosecution  Instituted  against  the  of- 
fending official. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  read  from  a  summary 
of  the  17  sections  that  are  a  permanent 
part  of  the  law: 

(1)  When  the  Attorney  Oeneral  brings  a 
suit  under  the  16th  Amendment  to  protect 
voting  rights  against  racial  discrimination, 
the  court  U  empowered  to  enter  either  an 
interlocutory  order  or  a  final  Judgment  re- 
quiring the  ClvU  Service  Commission  to  ap- 
point Federal  examiners  to  register  voters; 

(3)  In  such  suit,  the  court  Is  empowered 
to  suspend  the  use  of  literacy  teste  "for 
such  period  as  It  deems  necesaary"; 

(3)  In  such  suit,  the  court  reUlna  Juris- 
diction '•for  such  period  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate" and  during  that  period,  the  State 
cannot  Implement  any  change  In  Its  voUng 
laws  until  the  court  determines  that  the  new 
law  will  not  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
racial  discrimination  or  until  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  failed, 
within  80  days  after  submission,  to  object  to 
the  new  law; 

(4)  When  Federal  examiners  have  been  ap- 
pointed under  such  atilt.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  require  the  Civil  Service  Commla- 
Blon  to  send  Ffcderal  observers  to  the  local 
votmg  precinct  to  oversee  the  process  of  vot- 
ing and  the  tabulation  of  votes; 
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(5)  No  State  may  enforce  a  literacy  test 
with  respect  to  a  registrant  who  has  com- 
pleted the  6th  grade  In  a  non-English-speak- 
ing school; 

(6)  Criminal  penalties  of  5  years  In  Jail  or 
a  $5,000  fine,  or  both,  can  be  Imposed  upon 
anyone  convicted  of  depriving,  attempting  to 
deprive,  or  conspiring  to  deprive  any  person 
of  his  voting  rights  on  account  of  race  or  tat 
destroying,  defacing,  mutilating,  or  altering 
ballots  or  official  records:  and 

(7)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  empowered  to 
bring  a  suit  for  an  Injunction  when  he  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son Is  about  to  engage  In  any  act  prohibited 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Do  not  the  remaining  17  sections  of 
the  act.  not  coimting  sections  4  and  5, 
give  adequate  redress  to  any  citizen? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  certainly  do.  in  an 
overwhelming  manner.  "Hie  brethren  who 
advocate  sections  4  and  5.  however,  do 
not  think  that  people  who  reside  in  Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
Georgia.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Loui- 
siana should  be  accorded  a  judicial  trial 
before  they  are  condemned  by  law.  so 
they  want  Congress  to  do  the  condemn- 
ing and  deny  them  any  adequate  way  to 
ever  recover  from  the  condemnation  in- 
sofar as  obtaining  a  right  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  authority  again  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Is  It  not  true  that  the  provisions  of 
sections  4  smd  5  provide  an  automatic 
triggering  device  aimed  at  certain  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Aimed  at  certain  States 
which  were  carefully  selected  first,  and 
then  the  triggering  device  was  carefully 
devised  so  as  to  condemn  those  States 
and  no  others. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  target  was  arrived  at 
first,  and  then  the  means  of  hitting  that 
target  devised? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  said  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  was  from  the  State 
of  Texas,  suggested  this  law,  and  that 
the  law  was  administered,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  President  Johnson,  by  Mr. 
Ramsey  Clark,  another  Texan.  The  law 
was  so  phrased  as  to  condemn  Louisiana 
although  the  record  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana was  far  superior  with  respect  to 
voter  registration  and  voting  than  the 
record  of  Texas.  It  was  also  designed  to 
condemn  39  counties  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  when  the  record  of  regis- 
tration and  voting  In  those  39  counties 
was  far  higher  than  It  was  in  the  coim- 
tles  of  Texas.  The  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  did  not  want  to  condemn 
Texas. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  did  that  by  coupling 
with  the  50-percent  requirement  the  fact 
that  a  State  must  also  have  a  test  or  de- 
vice which  allegedly  abridged  or  denied 
the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  That  was 
done  because  Texas  has  no  such  literacy 
test.  I  guess  they  figured  all  Texans  were 
smart  enough  to  vote  even  though  they 
were  not  able  to  read  or  write.  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  wonderful  things  about 
Texans. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether 
it  is  fair  and  equitable  to  provide  that 
in  States  with  more  than  50  percent  reg- 
istered or  voting  in  the  1964  election,  the 


counties  with  fewer  than  50  percent 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law;  whereas  if  a  State  had  less  than  50 
percent  voting  and  some  of  the  counties 
had  more  than  50  percent,  yet  the  law 
applied  to  those  counties  that  had  the  50 
percent  of  qualified  voters? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  coincides  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  that  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  the  50-percent  re- 
quirement, was  any  basis  established 
that  had  a  bearing  on  whether  there  was 
any  discrimination  against  minority 
races?  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  a 
State  to  remain  outside  the  provisions 
of  the  law  if  all  50  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipating voters  were  white  and  not  a 
single  colored  person  was  registered  in 
the  State? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  question  aliout 
that.  To  reverse  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. If  a  State  had  a  population  of  40 
percent  black  and  60  percent  white,  and 
all  40  percent  of  the  blacks  were  regis- 
tered and  all  40  percent  of  the  blacks 
went  out  and  voted  and  only  9  percent  of 
the  whites  voted,  that  would  show  that 
that  State  was  discriminating  against 
black  people. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  if  all  of 
the  voting-age  population  who  were 
colored  were  registered  and  did  vote,  if  It 
fell  below  the  50  percent  then  the  act 
would  apply? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  right.  To  show 
how  foolish  the  act  Is.  applying  it  to 
Guilford  County,  N.C.,  under  the  trig- 
gering device,  Guilford  County  has  been 
held  to  have  discriminated  in  register- 
ing and  voting  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  Is  represented  by  a  black  man  In 
the  State  legislature,  notwithstanding 
that  the  courts  are  presided  over  by  a 
black  woman  judge,  and  not  withstand- 
ing the  fact  that  at  least  two  members  of 
the  city  council  of  the  coimty  seat  of  that 
coimty  are  black  men. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, also,  if  he  thinks  It  is  fair  In  the 
year  1970  to  apply  as  a  criterion  for  ac- 
tion at  this  time,  conditions  which  existed 
in  respect  to  States  In  November  1964. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  question  answers 
itself.  In  my  Judgment,  that  requirement 
is  an  affront,  an  Insult,  to  Justice. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  thank  him  for 
the  information  he  has  given. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  address  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  Unnor- 
row,  and  prior  to  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eacleton)  who  now  so  gra- 
ciously, ably,  and  skillfully  presides  over 
the  Senate,  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


APPEARANCE  OF  SENATORS  RIBI- 
COFF.  TALMADGE,  AND  MONDALE 
ON  NBCS  "MEET  THE  PRESS" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vliginia.  Mr.  Pies- 
ident.  yesterday  there  appeared  as  guests 
on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  .  The  moderator  was  Lawrence 
E.  Spivak,  and  the  panel  consisted  of 
Haynes  Johnson  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Claude  Sltton  of  the  Raleigh  News  & 
Obsei-ver.  Jonathan  Spivak  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  Ron  Nessen  of  NBC 
News. 

The  three  Senators  presented  varying 
views  on  the  problem  of  school  integra- 
tion. It  was  a  very  enlightening  and 
interesting  program.  Therefore,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  trsuiscript  of  NBC's 
radio  and  television  program  entitled 
"Meet  the  Press"  of  yesterday,  March  1, 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mcrr  TBK  Pexss 

Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  Sunday, 
March  1.  1970. 

Guests:  Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Connecticut:  Senator  Herman  E. 
Talmadge,  Democrat,  of  Georgia;  Senator 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

Moderator:  Lawrence  E.  Spivak. 

Panel:  Haynes  Johnson,  Washington  Post; 
Claude  Sltton,  Raleigh  News  and  Obeerver; 
Jonathan  Spivak,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Ron 
Nasson.  NBC  News. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Out  guests  today  on  "Meet 
the  Press"  are  three  Senators  who  repre- 
sent varying  views  on  the  problem  of  school 
segregation :  Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  of 
Connecticut,  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge 
of  Georgia,  and  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale 
of  Minnesota. 

Senator  Rlblcoff's  support  of  the  Stennls 
Amendment  has  stirred  up  a  new  nationwide 
controversy  on  segregation  In  our  schools. 
The  amendment  calls  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  uniformly  with  public  school 
segregation  In  all  regions  of  the  country 
regardless  of  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation. 

I'd  like  to  start  the  questioning  now  with 
Senator  Ribicoff.  Senator  Ribicoff,  there  has 
been  considerable  confusion  over  what  the 
Stennls  Amendment  would  accomplish.  Now, 
In  the  light  of  yesterday's  Senate  vote,  what 
do  you  think  It  will  accomplish?  What  does 
it  really  mean? 

Senator  Rmcorr.  Well,  It  means  that  in 
establishing  guidelines  under  Title  6,  that 
HEW  will  treat  both  the  North  and  the 
South  the  same  way  under  de  Jure  and  de 
facto  segregation: 

ISi.  SprvAK.  Oo  you  expect  that  is  going  to 
be  voted  finally. 

Senator  RiBicorp.  I  hope  so,  Larry. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  Talmadge.  you  voted 
for  the  Stennls  Amendment  and  I  assume 
you  are  enthuslasically  for  it. 

What  do  you  think  It  means  now?  Would 
it  speed  school  integration  in  the  north  or 
wiU  it  slow  it  down  in  the  south? 

Senator  Tauiadce.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  think  largely  it  is  psychological.  It  is  the 
first  time  the  Senate  has,  by  affirmative  vote, 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  body,  some 
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13  years,  agreed  that  the  south  ought  to  b« 
readmitted  to  the  Union  and  that  all  laws 
ought  to  apply  the  same  throughout  the  na- 
tion 

Mr  Spuak.  Do  you  expect  It  wlU  speed  de- 
sesregatlon  In  the  South? 

Senator  TuLMUtox.  t  don't  know  what  ac- 
tion they  win  take  In  the  Department  of 
HEW  and  in  the  federal  courts,  but  I  do 
know  that  all  laws,  whatever  they  are.  all 
rules,  all  regulations,  whatever  they  are. 
ought  to  be  applied  uniformly  in  all  fifty 
states 

Mr.  Spi\ak.  Senator  Mondale.  you  TOted 
against  the  Stennls  Amendment.  What  do 
you  think  it  has  accomplished'  What  do 
you  think  It  means? 

Senator  Mondale.  I  don't  believe  the  Sen- 
ate Amendment  does  a  thing  about  race 
Isolation,  so-called  de  facto  Isolation.  1  think 
U  U  designed  solely  to  slow  down  and  im- 
pair the  acUvltles  of  the  HEW  and  other 
governmental  agencies  to  require  school  dis- 
tricts to  obey  the  law  of  the  land  which 
prohlbiu  official  dlscrlmlnaUon  Also.  I  be- 
Ueve  symbolically  along  with  other  recent 
actions.  It  raises  serious  doubu  as  to  whether 
this  nation  any  longer  truly  believes  in  an 
integrated  society.  Is  tAily  committed  to  a 
societyHn  which  race  Is  Irrelevant.  If  that  Is 
Its  true  significance.  If  that  U  the  direction 
in  which  we  are  going,  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing  to  be  a  very  sick  society  Indeed. 

Mr  NesstN.  Senator  Rlblcoff.  ten  days  ago 
the  Senate  approved  the  SiennU  amend- 
ment You  voted  for  It  and  a  lot  of  people 
said  thla  meant  the  end  of  16  years  of  try- 
ing to  integrate  Southern  schooU  Then  yes- 
terday the  Senate  turned  around  and  in 
effect  nullified  any  bussing  and  freedom  of 
choice  amendments  and  you  voted  to  nullify 

What  happened  In  10  days?  Why  did  the 
Sen*t«  turn  around  In  ten  days? 

Senator  Risicorr  They  h»vent  turned 
around  at  all.  sir  It  shows  how  consistent 
the  Senate  really  is  The  Senate,  by  lU  vote 
yesterday.  Indicated  that  It  supports  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Is  for  desegregation  This 
was  the  algnlflcaoce  of  the  vote  yesterday, 
and  I  am  for  that.  too.  and  always  have 
been.  But  ten  days  ago  when  we  voted  for  the 
Stennls  amendment,  the  Senate  in  lu  wla- 
dotn— and  I  think  It  was  wise— said  as  a 
poUcy  -U  you  are  going  to  have  de<iegrega- 
tlon.  It  should  be  equal  desegregation.  North 
and  South,  all  over  the  nation,  to  treat  all 
the  state*  the  same.  Irrespective  If  the  seg- 
regaUon    was    due    to   de   f»cto   or    de   Jure 

causes. 

Mr  NiaacN.  Well.  Senator  Talmadge  says 
the  effect  of  the  Stennls  amendment  is  psy- 
chological. Isnt  that  true.  Isn't  It  encourag- 
ing the  South  to  resist?  Some  Judges  in  fact 
have  already  thrown  out  integration  plans 
since  the  Stennls  amendment  was  passed. 

Senator  Ribicoff  I  am  not  aware  of  what 
you  say.  and  I  don't  think  that  la  the  reason 
at  all  The  purpose  of  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment as  I  personally  see  It.  In  my  motive  U 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  a  national  policy 
conslstant  with  the  national  problem,  and 
we  wUl  never  solve  the  national  problem  and 
have  the  national  poUcy  untU  Northern 
whites  realize  that  they  have  to  move  away 
from  their  hypocracy  and  recognize  that 
they  Just  can't  sock  It  to  the  South,  because 
they  must  take  action  themselves  In  the 
North  to  eliminate  de  facto  segregaUon 
which  in  many  InsUnces  Is  worse  than  It  U 
m  the  South. 

Mr  SiTTON.  Senator  Talmadge.  speclOcally 
what  steps  would  you  advocate  that  the  fed- 
eral government  take  to  Implement  the  Sten- 
nls policy  of  desegregation  North  and  South? 
Senator  Talmaocb.  I  think  ultimately  we 
are  going  to  have  to  resolve  the  situation  In 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
Act  of  Congjeaa.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  I»«4. 
The  14th  Amendment  and  the  Brown  deci- 


sion so  held  In  1954  that  we  can  no  longer 
classify  children  by  race  in  our  school  sys- 
tem. 

Now.  the  19«4  ClvU  Rlghu  Act  also  Imple- 
mented that,  and  they  held  that  you  cannot 
assign  or  bus  students  back  and  forth  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance.  I  think  the  court  Is 
going  to  have  to  say  and  this  country  Is  going 
to  have  to  say  that  schools  shall  be  open  to 
all.  regardles-s  of  race,  creed  or  color,  that 
anyone  can  go  to  any  school  he  sees  fit.  In 
effect  have  freedom  of  choice  Just  as  the 
same  as  we  have  in  our  living  conditions, 
our  working  conditions  and  every  other  nrea 
of  human  activity. 

Mr  SrrroN.  Then  would  you  vote  money 
!<>r  a  national  effort  to  eliminate  all  segrega- 
tion. North  and  South? 

Senator  T.^LMAOct.  Well,  we  have  elim- 
inated all  segregation  North  and  South,  first 
by  the  Brown  decision  m  1954  and  also  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  But  when  you 
eliminate  segregation  then  where  are  you? 
Are  you  going  to  run  out  and  run  down  peo- 
ple and  drag  them  into  schools  where  they 
don't  want  to  attend  and  do  the  same  for 
teachers,  and  If  you  are  going  to  adopt  that 
policy,  are  you  going  to  make  It  universal 
about  neighborhoods,  working  conditions 
and  otherwise?  I  don't  think  you  can  have 
a  police  state,  and  that  is  what  would  be 
required  'o  achieve  It. 

Mr.  J.  Spivax  You  proposed  establishing  a 
committee  to  examine  the  problems  of  seg- 
regation In  the  North  and  In  the  West. 

What  would  we  learn  as  another  study  cf 
this  that  we  don't  know  now? 

Senator  Mondalx.  This  committee  which 
has  now  been  established  and  which  I  will 
chair.  Is  the  first  serious  study  perhaps  In 
the  history  of  the  Congress.  We  don't  really 
know  what  to  do  with  what  is  called  de 
facto  segregation  This  was  segregation  which 
doe*  not  arise  from  official  policy,  school 
board  discrimination  and  the  rest,  but  be- 
cause of  residential  living  patterns.  What  U 
racial  Imbalance?  What  should  be  done  to 
deal  with  it?  Busing,  fair  housing  enforce- 
ment, the  construction  of  new  schools  and 
their  location.  The  redesign  of  school  boun- 
daries and  the  whole  question  of  quality 
compensatory  education  as  It  collides  with 
the  Issue  of  racial  isolation. 

I  think  this  host  of  Issues  comprises  the 
most  Important  and  the  most  explosive  is- 
sue affecting  the  health  of  our  nation  and 
It  Is  one  which  I  hope  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  can  grapple  with. 

Mr  J  SnvAK.  What  steps  at  this  point 
seem  most  fruitful  to  you  to  deal  with  the 
problem!)  In  the  North  and  the  West? 

Senator  Mondalc.  Let  me  say  there,  one 
thing  we  should  not  do  Is  to  delay  the  en- 
forcement o<  the  orders  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  that  la  why  I  opposed  the  Stennls 
Amendment.  There  are  nearly  two  nillllon 
black  children  as  of  the  fall  of  1968  attend- 
ing all  black  schools  in  the  17  southern  and 
border  states  De  Jure  segregation  Is  very 
much  a  fact  of  life  In  the  South  and  In  »ome 
other  areas  In  the  North  as  well,  and  I 
strenuously  object  to  abandoning  this  objec- 
tive of  a  uniform  national  policy  of  elimina- 
tion of  de  Jure  segregation. 

Secondly,  we  must  sort  out  the  facts  on 
de  facto  segregaUon.  which  U  not  Illegal, 
but  undesirable,  and  find  out  how  we  might 
best  achieve  an  integrated  society,  how  we 
might  best  achieve  good  education  because 
at  the  same  time  these  children  are  being 
separated  they  are  being  desperately  denied 
In  terms  of  a  decent  education  and  these 
are  the  kinds  of  issues  I  hope  we  can  grapple 
with, 

Mr.  Johnson.  Senator  Rlblcoff.  given  the 
attitudes  In  this  counuy  both  black  and 
white,  separatism,  decreasing  polarization, 
there  are  some  who  say  that  really  Integra- 
tion really  Un't  realMtlc  any  more.  Do  you 
beUeve  that?  As  a  goal 


Senator  RiBicorr.  As  a  goal.  It  U  realistic, 
but  you  have  to  take  every  community  by 
Itself.  It  is  not  realUtlc  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington where  94  per  cent  of  the  students 
are  black.  No  matter  what  you  do.  you  can't 
take  94  i.nd  6  and  make  It  fifty-flfiy 

In  the  City  of  Chicago,  where  you  have 
30  square  miles  of  blacks.  It  Isn't  realistic  in 
Chicago,  but  It  Is  realistic  In  many  sections 
of  the  country  and  that  Is  what  we  have  to 
address  our.-elve.s  to.  Where  It  Isn't  realistic, 
we  must  make  sure  that  we  have  quality 
education  for  black  sciiools  a.s  well  as  white. 
Mr.  Johnson  When  you  say  "quality 
education,"  you  don't  mean  the  separate  but 
equal  system  we  had  under  segregation? 

Senator  Riaicorr  I  don't  mean  that,  but 
I  want  as  good  a  school  as  I  can  find  every 
place,  whether  they  are  segregated  or  de- 
segregated, and  we  have  a  society,  unfortu- 
nately, that  Is  segregated  and  as  long  as 
you  have  a  segregated  society,  you  are  going 
to  have  segregated  schools  and  I  think  the 
moat  unfortunate  thing  In  America  Is  to 
try  to  solve  all  our  problems  on  the  backs  of 
children. 

B<r,  NissEN,  Senator  Talmadge.  there  Is  a 
lot  of  confusion  about  President  Nixon's  po- 
sition In  this  debate  over  busing,  freedom 
of  choice.  Integration, 

As  a  Southerner,  what  do  you  think  his 
position  Is?  Is  he  for  you  or  "agin"  you? 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  don't  know,  I  wish  I 
did  know.  Once  he  makes  up  his  mind.  I 
hope  he  and  SecreUry  Finch  will  be  on  the 
same  side. 

Mr.  SfTTON.  Senator  Mondale.  let's  go  back 
to  this  question  of  origin.  Why  Is  oclgln  so 
important?  Shouldn't  the  goal  be  to  elimi- 
nate these  InequlUes  wherever  they  exist. 
North  and  South:  de  facto,  de  Jure;  what- 
have-you? 

Senator  Mondale.  Yea.  I  agree  with  that, 
but  as  a  mattw  of  fact,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  for  16  years  has  declared 
It  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  officially  sort  chUdren 
out.  That  Is  a  matter  of  school  board  poUcy. 
and  send  the  black  children  to  one  school 
and  the  white  children  to  another.  This  U 
still  very  much  a  fact  of  life  in  any  number 
of  school  dUtrlcU  and  affecu  nearly  two 
million  black  children  In  this  coimtry. 

That  must  be  eliminated,  in  my  opinion, 
and  the  dUUnctlon  between  de  Jure  aegre- 
gatlon.  which  la  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  de  facto  segregation, 
which  U  perfecUy  legal,  but  in  my  opinion 
undesirable.  Is  one  that  must  be  kept  In 
mind  because  It  affects  the  enforcement  poli- 
cies of  our  courts  and  of  the  administration 
and  It  affecu  the  way  In  which  we  will  deal 
with  de  facto  segregation  as  well, 

Mr.  SrrroN.  All  right,  specifically  what 
should  the  Federal  Government  do  to  elimi- 
nate de  facto  segregation  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South?  De  facto  exists  In  the  South 
too. 

Senator  Mondale.  Absolutely,  and  I  am 
glad  you  made  that  point  because  I  think 
If  we  can  eliminate  official  discrimination  we 
will  still  be  left  with  a  national  pattern,  an 
Increasing  pattern  of  racial  IsolaUon.  I  will 
be  frank  to  admit  I  don't  know  the  answers. 
I  will  be  frank  to  admit  that  I  think  th« 
Congress  and  the  North  and  the  ExecuUve 
have  been  very  negligent  In  this  field. 

I  have  indicated.  In  response  to  an  earlier 
question,  some  of  the  types  of  answers  that 
might  be  applied. 

I  think  they  •will  vary  district  by  district 
and  It  U  the  hope  of  this  equal-educational 
committee  to  focus  on  this  In  the  most 
searching  terms,  not  only  with  hearings  In 
Washington,  but  with  field  trip*  to  see  II 
we  cant  come  up  with  a  national  policy 
which  will  deal  with  the  disgrace  of  racial 
Isolation  In  the  North  and  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  the  problems  of  official  discrimination 
found  principally  In  the  South 
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Mr.  J.  Spivak,  Senator  Rlblcoff,  In  your 
speech  In  which  you  support«d  the  Stennls 
amendment,  you  suggested  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  segregation  In  tiie  central 
cities  lay  In  the  suburbs. 

Senator  RiBicorr,  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  J.  SprvAK.  What  steps  can  realistically 
i>e  taken  In  the  North  and  In  the  West  to 
integrate  city  and  suburban  schools? 

Senator  RiBicorr.  First,  there  Is  an  obli- 
gation of  private  Industry  that  when  it  moves 
into  the  suburbs  It  assures  that  housing  is 
available  for  its  black  emplo>'ee6.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  Jobs  created  In  the  last  two  dec- 
ades have  been  In  the  suburbs. 

Secondly,  no  federal  installation  should  be 
built  In  any  section  of  our  country  i^nless 
there  Is  an  assurance  that  black  employees 
have  housing. 

Thirdly,  the  Federal  Government  should 
give  special  aid  and  assistance  to  those  sub- 
urbs who  are  willing  and  make  It  possible  for 
blacks  to  live  In  these  particular  areas.  This 
Is  very  Important;  to  give  them  assistance  tor 
additional  schools,  additional  recreational 
facilities,  and  additional  health  facilities. 
This  becomes  very  Important. 

Mr.  J.  Spivak.  Would  you  favor  the  Federa! 
Government  or  the  states  taking  steps  to 
combine  metropolitan  school  districts  merg- 
ing dty  districts  and  suburban  districts? 

Senator  RiBiconr.  No.  I  think  physically 
that  Is  almost  Impossible  to  do  because  I 
don't  think  the  Federal  Government  has  au- 
thority to  tell  the  states  how  to  combine 
their  communities.  But  U  becomes  absolutely 
essential  for  the  Federal  Govemme-t  to  en- 
courage, and  private  industry  to  encourage, 
the  suburbs  to  open  up  Its  doors  (or  blacks. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Senator  T&Imadge.  as  a 
southerner  and  as  a  Democrat,  how  would 
you  assess  President  Nixon's  political  pros- 
pects In  the  South  today,  given  the  strategy 
that  some  say  he  Is  employing  to  get  the 
South  on  his  side,  by  placating  conservatives 
and  the  rest? 

Senator  Talmaoce.  I  think  It  Is  too  early  to 
tell.  I  think  by  and  large  most  southerners 
think  to  date  the  President  has  done  a  fair 
job,  but  he  doesn't  seek  re-election  now  for 
two  years.  No  one  can  foretell  what  will 
happen  at  that  time. 

Mr,  Johnson.  How  about  Governor  Wal- 
lace? 

Senator  Talmadge.  Well.  Governor  Wallace 
carried  five  southern  states  two  years  ago  and 
my  Judgment  Is  he  probably  would  carry  that 
many  or  more  today. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Senator  Mondale.  are  the  par- 
ents of  your  state  of  Minnesota  willing  to 
have  their  children  bused  to  achieve  racial 
balance,  and.  If  not.  then  why  do  you  ask 
the  South  to  do  that? 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  first  of  all.  the  bus- 
ing Issue  In  official  segregated  schools  is  a 
red  herring  In  my  opinion.  They  are  the 
granddaddy  busers  of  all.  There  Is  more  bus- 
ing going  on  earlier  In  order  to  sort  children 
out  and  distribute  them  to  colored  schools 
and  to  white  schools  than  would  be  the  case 
If  they  did  It  on  the  basis  of  geography. 

The  citizens  of  my  community  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  have  proven  time  and 
time  again  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  a 
series  of  changes  to  deal  with  racial  Im- 
balance In  our  schools.  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  we  don't  have  a  single  all-black  school. 
Most  of  our  black  children  In  Minnesota  go 
to  schools  which  are  predominantly  white 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Minnesota  Is  one 
of  those  states  that  still  believes  that  we 
can't  have  a  healthy  America  unless  we  live 
together, 

Mr,  Nessen.  But  more  generally  speaking, 
hasn't  the  experience  of  the  past  16  years 
with  whites  fieelng  to  the  suburbs  basically 
been  that  most  white  parents  do  not  want 
their  children  to  go  to  school  with  black 
children  all  over.  North,  South  and  West? 


Senator  Mondale.  If  I  were  to  say  that  In- 
tegration doesn't  have  problems,  I  would  ob- 
viously be  misleading  you.  I  will  say  that 
there  has  been  far  more  success  In  Integrated 
schools  than  has  been  reported.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  black  children  are  going  to 
school  with  white  children  and  It  Is  working 
out  very  successfully.  The  whites  are  doing 
as  well  as  ever  and  the  blacks  are  doing  far 
better,  and  they  are  learning  to  get  along 
with  each  other. 

There  are  still  problenvs  with  Integration, 
but  If  you  want  to  have  real  problems,  aban- 
don this  objective  of  a  united  society.  Start 
separating  us  out  on  race,  and  then  you  will 
really  start  having  problems  In  this  country. 
Mr.  SiTTON.  Senator  Rlblcoff.  Just  one  ques- 
tion: President  NUon's  counsel,  Pat  Moynl- 
han,  says  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
racial  Issue  would  benefit  from  the  benign 
neglect.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  don't  know  what 
benign  neglect  means,  but  I  would  say  Pat 
Moynlhan  Is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable, 
sophisticated  and  realistic  men  In  this  coun- 
try when  It  comes  to  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  our  cities  and  race  and  everything  that 
Pat  Moynlhan  has  to  say  I  listen  to  with 
great  Interest. 

Mr.  J.  Spivak.  Senator  Talmadge,  In 
response  to  an  earlier  question,  you  said  the 
Job  of  ending  segregation  In  the  South  and 
in  the  North  is  over,  yet  the  most  recent 
statistics  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  1968  school  year  Indicate  that  over  eighty 
percent  of  the  Negro  school  children  In  the 
south  win  go  to  all-Negro — predominantly 
Negro — schools. 

Is  that  enough  to  say  that  the  Job  Is  over 
at  this  point? 

Senator  Talmaoce,  Tt  Is  true  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  most  segregated  school 
system  In  America  here  Is  In  Washington, 
DC  where  It  Is  less  than  one  percent. 

In  Los  Angeles,  California,  60.7  percent  of 
all  schools  are  racially  segregated,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  64.3  percent.  Gary,  Indiana.  55.6.  Bal- 
timore. Maryland.  63.9.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  63.9. 
Dayton.  Ohio,  50.7.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 31.3.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  60.3. 

Mr.  J,  Spivak.  Do  those  figures  Indicate  the 
Job  Is  completed  though  In  this  country  of 
ending  segregation? 

Senator  Talmadge.  Well,  I  dont  know  how 
you  can  ever  get  a  mathematically  perfect 
ratio  In  your  school  system.  I  dont  think  you 
can,  any  more  than  you  can  get  a  mathe- 
matically perfect  ratio  In  Jobs,  housing  pat- 
terns, Uvlng  conditions,  cocktaU  parties,  so- 
cial functions.  I  don't  think  It  is  feasible. 

What  the  14th  Amendment  prohibits  Is  dis- 
crimination, and  once  you  outlaw  discrimi- 
nation, then  the  citizens  generally  can  work 
out  their  arrangements  to  suit  themselves 
and  I  think  they  will,  but  I  think  It  would 
be  wrong  to  send  out  the  Army  or  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Police  Department  to 
reassign  students  In  living  areas  and  school 
conditions  according  to  some  mathematical 
ratio. 

Mr.  L.  Spivak,  Gentlemen,  we  have  only 
four  minutes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Senator  Mondale,  President 
Nixon  pronounced  his  theme  of  bringing  this 
country  together  and  It  Is  obvious,  even  from 
what  we  have  been  hearing  on  this  program, 
we  are  not  together  racially  in  this  country 
yet.  What  do  you  think  the  President  should 
do  that  he  hasn't  done? 

Senator  Mondale,  Well,  first  of  all  I  think 
the  President  should  reaffirm  this  nation's 
cherished  objective  of  an  Integrated  society 
and  of  support  of  the  14th  Amendment.  His 
record  In  the  field  of  human  rights  I  think 
has  been  one  of  poUtlcal  expediency,  which 
has  sacrificed  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

We  have  seen  the  head  of  the  Department 
enforcing  civil  rights  fired  for  only  enforcing 
the  law.  We  have  now  had  two  nominees  to 


the  Supreme  Court  who  are  distinguished  by 
their  disinterest  In  human  rights.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  trying  to  gut  the  Voting  Bights  Act. 
In  a  series  of  other  efforts  it  Is  quite  clear 
that  he  wants  to  call  a  retreat.  If  not  aban- 
don our  effort  to  achieve  a  society  truly  com- 
mitted to  human  rights.  I  think  It  Is  a  trage- 
dy, I  think  he  Is  tearing  us  apart,  and  to  add 
to  that,  Mr.  Agnew,  who  seems  to  be  able 
to  think  of  somebody  new  every  night  to 
attack,  I  think  he  Is  doing  great  damage  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Senator  Ribicoff,  let  me  ask 
you  the  same  question  I  asked  Senator  Mon- 
dale. These  figures  that  Senator  Talmadge 
read,  and  the  flight  of  the  whites  to  the 
suburbs,  doesn't  that  mean  that  most  white 
parents  all  over  the  country  don't  want  their 
children  to  go  to  school  with  blacks? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That  Is  correct.  The  pat- 
tern m  this  country  Is.  when  the  blacks  move 
In.  the  white  move  out. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Can't  government  do  anything 
about  that? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  No,  the  government  can't 
do  anything,  but  the  government  can  assist 
m  opening  up  the  suburbs  where  the  ioibs 
are  and  where  the  housing,  and  assist  In  jobs 
and  hotislng  to  aUow  the  blacks  to  come  into 
the  suburbs  in  proportion  of  what  they  are  In 
the  population. 

Mr.  SrrroN.  Senator  Talmadge,  In  view  of 
the  Senate's  action  yesterday  on  bussing,  it 
appears  now  that  some  bussing  is  going  to  be 
inevitable.  Now  here  with  the  South's  oppo- 
sition to  bussing,  are  there  other  workable 
means  of  desegregation  you  think  the  South 
should  use? 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  would  Uke  to  call  your 
attention  first  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
two  sections.  401(b)  and  407(a) ,  that  specif- 
ically prohibit  bussing  and  assignment  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

Mr.  SmoN.  That  is  on  de  facto  but  not  on 
de  jure.  Senator. 

Senator  Talmadge,  We  have  no  such  thing 
as  de  Jure  segregation  now.  We  haven't  had 
since  1954.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  and 
the  Act  of  Congress  in  1964. 

Mr.  L.  Spivak.  Senator  Talmadge.  do  you 
think  the  South  could  solve  its  school  prob- 
lem If  left  alone  by  the  federal  government? 

Senator  Talmadge.  Well,  I  think  In  the 
final  analysis  all  citizens  are  going  to  have 
to  solve  their  problems  on  the  local  level. 
You  can  outlaw  and  you  can  prohibit  dis- 
crimination, and  we  have  done  that.  And  I 
think  that  Is  as  far  as  you  can  go  without 
getting  Into  poUce  state  tactics,  and  have 
an  artificial  ratio  of  some  kind 

Mr.  L.  Spivak.  Senator,  do  you  think  you 
could  soMre  your  school  problem  If  left  alone? 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  think  we  are  making 
great  progress  in  that  direction  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  are  having  difficulty  with  many 
acts  of  our  federal  government.  Here  Is  a  let- 
ter from  a  woman  In  La  Grange,  Georgia. 
She  has  six  children  from  seven  to  15.  They 
have  assigned  them  to  five  different  schools. 
That  won't  solve  any  school  problem. 

Mr.  J.  Spivak.  Senator  Mondale.  In  your 
judgment  what  Is  the  single  most  Important 
step  the  Administration  could  take  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  at  this  juncture? 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  first  of  an  It  seems 
to  me  they  should  start  nominating  judges 
to  the  Supreme  Cotirt  who  are  committed  to 
human  rights.  If  the  court  backs  off,  the  en- 
forcement of  human  rights  laws  of  this  coun- 
try— and  they  have  often  saved  us  from  our- 
selves— then  I  think  the  cause  of  human 
righu  could  easUy  be  lost. 

Secondly,  It  seems  to  me  they  must,  much 
more  stronger  than  they  have,  support  a 
strong  Voting  Rights  Act,  a  strong  series  of 
appropriations  and  other  efforts  to  bring 
quality  education  to  the  poor,  quaUty  hous- 
ing, quality  nutrition  and  the  rest,  to  the 
poor  of  this  country. 
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ISr.  L.  Spitax.  I  tun  aorry  to  interrvipt,  but 
our  time  Is  up.  Thank  you.  gcntlenjen.  for 
being  wUh  ua  today  on  "Meet  the  Pr*s8  " 


THE     RECORD     OP     THE     SENATE 
FOR  1970 

'Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrgUiia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  convened  on  January 
19.  1970.  commencing  the  second  session 
of  the  91st  Congress. 

Through  February  28.  1970.  the  Senate 
was  In  session  29  days,  including  two 
Saturday  sessions,  and  conducted  busi- 
ness as  well  on  Washington's  Birthday. 

During  this  period  the  Senate  was 
doing  business  for  183  hours.  27  minutes. 

During  this  period  the  Senate  has  had 
72  record  votes  on  legislation;  by  com- 
parison it  was  September  12.  1969,  when 
the  72d  record  vote  was  obtained  last 
year. 

During  this  period — that  is.  thus  far 
during  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress — the  Senate  has  passed  a  total 
of  88  measures  Including  the  following 
major  legislative  items: 

Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act. 

Organized  Crime  Control  Act. 

Dairy  products  donation. 

Egg  Products  Inspection  Act. 

Tomato  promotion  through  paid  ad- 
vertising. 

Continuing  appropriations  through 
February  28, 1970. 

Foreign  aid   appropriations.  1970. 

Labor-HEW  appropriations,  1970,  con- 
ference report. 

Savings  deposit  program  for  certain 
uniform  services  members. 

Credit  unions — independent  agency 
status. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Air  pollution  Interstate  compact  be- 
tween Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

Ne«-spaper  Preservation  Act. 

Railroad  retirement. 

Prevent  discrinjinatory  State  taxation 
of  Interstate  carriers. 

Accessibility  of  public  ,^cilities  to 
physically  handicapped. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 

Act. 

Foreign  service  retirement  system  ad- 
justments. 

Legislation  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards. 

American  prisoners  of  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments. 

Temporary  emergency  assistance  to 
provide  nutritious  meals  to  needy  cliil- 
dren. 


Labor-HEW  appropriations,  1970. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  remarkable 
record,  and  I  think  it  is  Indicative  of  a 
bipartisan  effort  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  get  on  with  the  people's  business. 
I  have  served  in  the  Senate  for  12  years, 
and  I  do  not  recall  a  year  In  which  the 
Senate  has  conducted  as  much  business, 
proceeded  with  as  many  rollcalls,  and 
accomplished  as  much  good  as  it  has  in 
the  first  two  montlis  of  the  present  ses- 
sion. I  think  this  record  reflects  indeed 
highly  upon  the  majority  leader,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  committees  and  members  of  both 
parties  who  are  working  together  in  this 
body:  and  it  augurs  well  for  the  public 
good.  The  Senate  has  been  diligent  in 
its  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  ^H.R.  4249)  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  with  re- 
spect to  the  discriminatory  use  of  tests 
and  devices. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgliiia.  For  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  what  is  the 
pending  question.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
(No.  519)  of  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vanla  (Mr.  Scott)  to  H.R.  4249. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  presiding  officer. 


PROGRAM 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  way  of  recapitulation  of  earlier 
orders,  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today  It  will  adjourn  until  11:30 
tomorrow  morning.  Following  the  prayer 
and  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  tomorrow,  there  will  be  a 

■riod  wherein   the  able  Senator  from 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  JAMES 
B.  UTT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Cliair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Resolution  859. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution   (H    Res.  853 » 
which  was  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  859 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able James  B.  Uti.  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Callfoniia. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  forty-three 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resoli'ed,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  362)  was  read, 
considered  by  tmanimous  consent,  and 
imanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

s.  Res.  363 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  James  B.  Utt,  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  California. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  there- 
of to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  second  resolving  clause,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  two  Senators  from  California 
(Mr.  MxntPHY  and  Mr.  Cranston)  as 
members  of  the  committee  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Executive  Protective  Service.    J^\      A?kansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  will  be  recog 
School  lunch  and  ChUd  NutriUon  (Set     nizedaor  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  fol 


Amendments. 

Conference  report  on  Medical  Libraries 
Assistance  Extension  Act. 

Conference  report  on  health  services 
tor  domestic  agricultural  workers. 

Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act. 

Conference  report  on  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments. 

Conference  report  on  public  health 
training. 

Intellectual  and  Industrial  Property 
Conventions. 


lowmgyhich  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
sourTHMr.  Eaclcton)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  following 
which  a  period  for  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business  will  ensue,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  imflnlshed  business  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  at  which  time  paragraph 
3,  on  germaneness  of  rule  VDl  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  will  be- 
come operationeJ  for  the  3  hotirs 
subsequent  thereto 


-A 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution 
362.  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Hon.  James  B. 
Utt.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  California,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5:50  pm.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  March  3.  1970,  at  11:30  am. 
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FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OP    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  the  bad  guys  get  the 
headlines  and  the  good  gtiys  seem  to 
be  nonexistent.  This  Is  particularly  true 
Insofar  as  our  yoimg  people  are  con- 
cerned. And  so  It  Is  a  real  joy  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  speech 
of  Stephen  Flynn.  the  winner  of  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  In  Alabama. 

It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that  there  are 
young  men  like  Stephen  Flynn  in  our 
high  schools  preparing  themselves  to 
handle  the  great  problems  of  this  Na- 
tion. He  is  a  genuine  credit  to  the  First 
District  of  Alabama. 

Stephen  will  now  compete  with  contest 
wlimers  from  other  States  for  one  of  five 
scholarship  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the 
natlonsd  winners.  The  Veterans'  of  For- 
eign Wars,  who  sponsor  this  contest,  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  efforts  to 
seek  out  and  reward  those  fine  young 
Americans  who  still  seek  to  preserve 
rather  than  destroy  our  heiitage  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  for  all. 

I  highly  commend  to  all  my  colleagues 
this  fine  essay  entitled  •Freedom's 
Challenge" : 

FkEEDOM's  Challenge 
(By  Stephen  Flynn) 

Sable  Island  lies  In  the  Northern  Atlantic 
some  100  miles  off  the  shore  of  Nova  Scotia. 
In  the  winter  months  this  area  Is  the  brunt 
of  fierce  Nor'easters.  storms  wlilch  raise  the 
sea  into  waves  as  high  as  30  feet  and  have 
the  capability  of  breaking  a  destroyer  In 
half.  Pishing  boats  must  pass  near  the  Island 
to  reach  hart>or.  The  waters  are  treacherous 
in  fair  weather.  During  the  constant  storms 
of  wlnUr  navigating  Is  nearly  Impossible. 
More  than  5,000  people  lost  their  lives 
to  Sable's  shores  before  the  Installation 
of  the  Sable  lighthouse  and  radio  beacon. 
With  the  lighthouse,  the  death  toll  has 
greatly  decreased.  The  lighthouse  must  have 
a  keeper  who  Is  deposited  on  the  island  at 
the  close  of  the  calm  summer  and  must  re- 
main, In  solitude,  until  the  end  of  the  turbu- 
lent winter.  Such  a  man,  on  whom  so  many 
depend  for  their  lives,  must  be  exceptionally 
stable  mentally  and  physically. 

The  United  States  Is  a  beacon  In  which 
the  flame  of  freedom  burns  bright.  The  rays 
of  light  which  beam  forth  from  this  flame 
guide  billions  of  people  through  the  con- 
stantly raging  storm  of  slavery,  tyranny,  and 
despotism.  We,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  are  the  guardians  of  this  freedom.  It 
Is  our  privilege,  our  responsibility,  our  duty 
to  keep  It  brightly  enkindled. 

Freedom  Issues  us  a  challenge;  that  chal- 
lenge being  the  very  existence  of  freedom. 
If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  re^>onslblllty  this 
challenge  must  be  met.  There  are  two  basic 
tasks  which  must  be  achieved  before  free- 
dom's flame  Is  completely  safe.  First,  freedom 
must  be  assured  for  all.  Secondly,  liberty 
must  not  degenerate  into  license. 

Lord  Acton  tells  us  that,  "The  most  certain 
test  by  which  we  judge  whether  a  country 
Is  really  free  is  the  amount  of  security  en- 
joyed by  minorities. "  The  United  States  has 


come  far  in  assuring  the  llberUes  of  its 
minority  groups.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
would  mentally  shackle  others  to  one  opinion 
through  terror  and  violence.  Others  con- 
tinue to  discriminate  against  humans  of  a 
different  skin  color,  a  factor  over  which  none 
of  us  have  control.  How  can  the  beacon  of 
freedom  burn  bright  If  the  qualities  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  right  to  pursue  happi- 
ness are  not  enjoyed  by  all?  Voltaire  said. 
"Prejudice  Is  the  reason  of  fools."  Let  us 
never  fall  Into  this  pit  of  Ignorance.  Let  us 
enlighten  those  who  have.  In  this  way  free- 
dom win  be  assured  for  all,  and  the  flrst 
part  of  our  battle  will  be  won. 

The  second  segment  of  this  battle  to  as- 
certain freedom's  existence  Is  the  fact  that 
liberty  must  not  degenerate  into  license. 
Each  man's  liberty  extends  to  the  point  of 
hindering  the  freedom  of  others.  Once  be- 
yond tha/^int.  one  man's  freedom  impedes 
the  free<R>m  of  his  fellowman,  and  liberty 
becomes  tyranny  or  anarchy,  which  Is  the 
tyranny  of  the  strong.  Every  American  is 
endowed  with  the  right  to  peaceful  assembly 
and  the  right  to  express  dissent.  These  rights 
do  not  represent,  and  cannot  be  construed 
to  represent  a  license  to  destroy  and  threaten 
the  lives  and  property  of  others.  This  de- 
stroys the  freedom  of  others  to  pursue  happi- 
ness. Mme.  Roland  states.  "O  Liberty!  What 
crimes  have  been  committed  In  thy  name!" 
It  Is  criminal  to  abuse  our  freedoms,  thus 
destroying  the  freedom  of  others.  It  Is  crimi- 
nal to  attempt  to  justify  this  abuse  of  liberty 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  convince  those  who  do  so  of  the 
criminality  of  their  acUons.  If  mere  words  are 
too  weak,  then  the  law  must  be  called  upon 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  all  and  prevent 
liberty  from  degenerating  Into  license. 

This,  then.  Is  the  very  essence  of  freedom. 
These  two  principles,  the  assuring  of  f  reedwn 
for  all  and  the  prevention  of  liberty's  de- 
generation Into  license,  are  weapons  for  the 
answering  of  freedom's  challenge;  the  exist- 
ence of  freedom  Itself.  If  not  carried  out. 
they  are  weapons  for  freedom's  demise. 

Tonight  a  solitary  watchman  will  brave 
the  cannon  roar  of  a  North  Atlantic  storm 
in  order  to  protect  the  lives  entrusted  to  him. 
He  win  remain  faithful  to  his  task.  Will  we. 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  remain 
faithful  to  ours?  We  have  been  given  two 
means  by  which  we  can  assure  the  existence 
of  freedom.  Will  we  use  them?  Will  we  be 
faithful  to  the  task? 


HUNTING  HOT  SPOTS  IN  UTAH 


HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  2,  1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Al- 
though large  scale  atmospheric  testing 
stopped  In  1963.  the  occasional  megaton 
tests  by  the  Chinese  and  Fiench  have 
continued  to  place  strontium,  cesliun,  and 
other  fission  products  into  the  strato- 
sphere from  whence  they  slowly  settle 
back  to  earth.  A  variety  of  factors  oper- 
ating synergestically  in  Utah  have 
caused  radioactive  hot  spots  to  form  in 
certain  areas.  These  spots  are  known  and 
ai-e  under  surveillance  by  competent 
groups. 

A  new  research  project  has  been 
launched  to  search  for  new  hot  spots 
and  to  determine  what  effect,  if  any,  this 


radioactive  fallout  will  have  on  people, 
livestock,  and  wlldUfe.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  funding  this  study 
on  a  3-year  basis.  Nuclear  News  In  an 
article  in  the  February  1970  issue, 
"Hunting  Hot  Spots  in  Utah,"  states  this 
study  "may  develop  into  the  most  de- 
tailed and  thorough  radiation -ecology 
investigation  In  the  world." 

I  would  like  to  lay  to  rest  a  rumor  be- 
fore it  gets  started: 

The  cesium  raining  down  on  Utah  is 
not  from  any  nuclear  power  reactor  nor 
is  It  from  any  recent  U.S.  weapons  or 
Plowshare  nuclear  test. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this 
article  I  referred  to  be  Included  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hunting  "Hot  Spots"  in  Utah: Three-Wat 
Reseabch  Project  Is  Designed  to  Pikpoint 
Fallout;  Universitt  of  Utah  Reseabcher 
Finds  That  Some  Areas  Have  Become 
"Hotter"  in  SprrE  or  Test-Ban  Treaty 

A  comprehensive  new  research  project  has 
t>een  launched  in  Utah  to  detect  radioactive 
fallout  In  the  environment  and  to  determine 
Its  potential  effects  on  people,  livestock,  and 
wildlife.  The  University  of  Utah,  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  have  joined  forces  In  the  new. 
unprecedented  study,  which  some  scientists 
believe  may  develop  into  the  most  detailed 
and  thorough  radiation-ecology  Investiga- 
tion In  the  world. 

Principal  Investigator  and  director  of  the 
project  is  Robert  C.  Pendleton,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  the  University  of  Utah 
and  director  of  radiological  health  on  that 
Salt  Lake  City  campus.  Dr.  Pendleton  is  also 
a  long-time  researcher  on  the  accumulation 
of  radioactivity  on  dairy  farms  and  In  the 
high  mountains  of  Utah. 

"By  combining  the  competence  of  all  three 
agencies,  a  far  more  complete  study  can  be 
made,"  says  Pendleton,  'who  for  years  has 
been  pushing  for  an  c^>en  exchange  of  fallout 
data  among  scientists.  "I  believe  the  whole 
future  of  scientific  investigation  in  radia- 
tion ecology  throughout  the  world  lies  in 
such  cooperation  among  groups  of  scientists 
In  various  disciplines." 

rUNDED  BT  ABC 

Under  the  three-way  research  In  Utah,  the 
AEC  Is  providing  the  funds — $107,000  the  first 
year  and  $75,000  to  $80,000  for  two  successive 
years — and  the  University  of  Utah  and  Law- 
rence Radiation  Lab  are  setting  up  a  network 
of  16  alr-monltoring  stations  throughout 
Utah,  stretching  from  the  Idaho  border  on 
the  north  to  the  city  of  St.  George  on  the 
south.  The  AEC  will  also  provide  some  In- 
strumentation for  the  study  and  technical 
assistance  in  weather  forecasting. 

Most  of  the  stations  are  located  on  dairy 
farms  that  have  already  been  studied  In  pre- 
vious University  research  on  radioactive 
buildup  In  the  state's  milk  supplies.  This 
will  give  the  researchers  background  In- 
formation on  the  known  radiation  ecology  of 
the  various  areas. 

The  stations  are  placed  to  give  a  broad  base 
of  coverage  In  the  event  of  a  release  of  fall- 
out from  testing  In  Nevada  or  elsewhere 
around  the  world.  They  aUow  scientists  to 
measure  fallout  on  both  the  lee  and  wlnd- 
w^ard  sides  of  mountains  and  to  take  into 
consideraUon  the  weather  effects  on  faUout 
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trajectories  The  sUtloni  Include  three  types 
o(  air  samplers,  two  for  contlmiouB  and  one 
for  sequenUal  sAmpllng.  The  statloiis  are  be- 
ing niiuntalned  bv  persons  living  on  or  near 
ihe  dairy  farms.  In  close  cooperation  with 
Pendleton  and  his  stAfT. 

The  network  Is  designed  to  give  useful 
information  about  fallout  clouds  from  nu- 
clear blast*  around  the  world,  especlaUy 
about  the  way  radloacUve  particles  ttavel. 
disperse,  and  accumulate  In  the  environ- 
ment. Such  information,  says  Pendleton,  will 
be  useful  In  setting  federal  standards  and 
assessing  potential  hazards  to  people  who 
breathe  the  particles. 

"Under  the  new  monitoring  system,  any 
particular  radiation  problem  that  might  de- 
velop can  be  pinpointed  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes." Pendleton  added.  ■Corrective  meas- 
ures can  be  started  in  time  to  greaUy  reduce 
hazards  to  people  IX  levels  of  radioactive 
particles  threaten  via  food  chain*  or  in- 
halation ."* 

Data  will  be  provided,  too.  that  will  help 
scientlste  understand  the  cumulative  effects 
'  of  nuclear  testing  around  the  world  and  re- 
Ute  them  to  progressive  increases  In  radio- 
activity, which  Pendleton  has  observed  in 
UuUi  soils. 

The  aerosol  monitoring  system  is  actu- 
aUy  only  part  of  the  research.  Pendleton's 
staff  has  already  started  collecting  water, 
soil,  plant,  and  animal  samples  from  the 
areas  surrounding  each  station.  Results  of 
thU  sampUng  will  eventually  provide  a  back- 
ground or  base  level  for  assessing  the  nu- 
clear tectlng  and  provide  a  realUtlc  base  foe 
determining  haeard*  to  living  organUms  at 
sites  distant   from  the  detonation. 

Reseachers  working  with  Pendleton  in  Salt 
Lake  City  have  perfected  a  method  of  meas- 
uring radioactive  cesium  in  streams  flowing 
from  the  high  mountains  down  to  the  lower 
vaUeys.  They  have  traced  this  Isotope  and 
others  from  watersheds  to  dairy  farms,  some 
of  which  are  showing  high  accumulations 
in  soils.  The  method  utilizes  a  small,  port- 
able "water  treatment  plant"  that  allows 
the  scientists  to  remove  the  radioactive  par- 
ticles from  samples  In  the  field  without  the 
'  necessity  of  carrying  heavy  casks  back  to 
their  lal)oratorles.  The  method  combines 
flocculants,  filters,  and  Ion  exchange  col- 
umns. The  filters,  water  cask  Uner.  and  ion 
exchange  tubes  can  be  carried  back  in  a 
light  plastic  bag  for  accurate  counting 

"HOT   SPOTS"   CETTtNO   •'HOTTXa" 

Because  of  peculiar  drainage,  aoUs.  and 
terrain.  th«  "hot  spot  farms,"  as  they  are 
called,  seem  to  trap  and  hold  radioactive 
materials.  And  the  cesium  level  in  the  milk 
from  cows  that  graze  on  these  farms  is  higher 
because  of  the  animal  uptake  of  the  Isotopes 
through  the  plant  food  chain. 

Pendleton  says  these  "Tiot  -ipot  farms"  have 
been  getting  "hotter"  over  the  years.  In  spite 
of  the  atmospheric  Test-Ban  Treaty,  which 
has  l)een  in  effect  since  1963.  For  example, 
one  farm  east  of  Salt  Lake  C.ty  had  a  field 
•with  readings  for  cesUun-137  of  32  mlUlcurles 
per  square  mile.  The  same  field  today  yleldb 
la  times  that  amount,  or  374  mllllcurles  per 
square  mile.  Pendleton  says  levels  In  the 
soil*  of  Utah  now  average  between  five  and 
seven  times  higher  than  the  samples  taken 
m 1962. 

He  emphasizes  that  current  levels  of  radia- 
tion m  foods  from  these  farm*  are  not  high 
and  should  not  cause  alarm,  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  he  point*  out  that  soils  In  the  higher 
altitudes,  which  have  heavy  preclplUtlon. 
are  getting  quite  hot.  Some  "hot  spots"  in 
the  headwater*  of  certain  strcuna  In  the 
High  Uinta  Mountains,  for  example,  are  at 
least  ao  times  hotter  than  they  were  eight 
year*  ago. 

Eroeton  on  the  top  four  centimeter*  of  soil 
is  eauBliig  the  radiation  to  be  washed  down 
to  the  lowar.  populated  valleys,  where  It  is 
accumulating  m  the  "hot  spots"  on  Irrigated 
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farms  and  In  reservoirs  Bodies  of  water  with 
Inflowing  streams  act  like  huge  sinks  to  col- 
lect radioactivity.  Pendleton  says. 

The  researchers  are  also  studying  "second- 
ary aerosols  —that  Is,  the  dusu  that  are 
curried  by  winds  and  deposited  In  other  areas 
These  radioactive  particles  can  also  be  taken 
into  animal-i"  bodies  through  plants  and  can 
be  breathed  by  both  animals  and  people. 

LOCATION    or    STATION* 

Stations  now  in  operation  under  the  com- 
prehensive research  program  are  located  in 
or  near  the  following  Utah  cities  and  towns: 
Cornish.  Mendon.  Grouse  Creek.  Wendover, 
Draper.  Magna.  SnydervlUe.  Brldgeland.  Blue- 
beUe  (near  Altaiiiount) ,  Ephraim.  Welling- 
ton. Monroe.  Delta.  Mllford.  Cedar  City,  and 
3t.  George. 

University  scientists  are  taking  samples  of 
pasture  grasses,  hay  bales,  animal  lungs, 
flesh.  l>ones.  and  other  animal  orgaiu  In  these 
areas  to  add  to  the  baseline  levels  already 
taken  at  the  16  stations.  The  air  monitoring 
apparatus  Is  on  an  around-the-clock  opera- 
tion. 

•^f  we  do  get  fallout."  Pendleton  adds. 
"we  win  now  be  able  to  pinpoint  it.  quantl- 
tate  it.  define  the  gamma  emitters  in  it.  and 
give  the  data  to  those  agencies  responsible 
for  taking  corrective  measure*  If  necessary." 


FREEDOMS  CHALLENGE 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or   NOtTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota'.  Mr. 
Speaker.  North  Dakota's  winner  In  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  this  year  is 
Steven  J.  Frank.  1840  15th  Avenue 
South.  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent. 

Over  400.000  school  students  partici- 
pated In  the  annual  contest  this  year 
which  is  conducted  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  ana  ita  ladies'  auxiliary. 
I  insert  Mr.  Frank's  winning  speech  on 
"Freedom's  Challenge"  in  the  Record: 

FaSSDOM*!    Challkkox 
(By  Steven  Frank) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  onoe  wrote:  "Far  bet- 
ter Is  it  to  dare  mighty  things,  to  win  glori- 
ous triumphs,  even  though  checkered  by 
failure,  than  to  take  rank  with  thoae  poor 
spirit*  who  neither  enjoy  much,  nor  suffer 
much,  because  they  Uve  in  the  gray  twUlght 
that  knows  not  victory  nor  defeat."  That 
dare  to  do  mighty  things  rings  on  today  as 
freedom's  challenge. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  a  group  of 
men  repreeentlng  the  British  Colonies  in  the 
New  World  met  in  Philadelphia.  What  they 
created  In  one  daring  step  has  grown  to  the 
United  States  of  America  that  we  know  to- 
day. Without  that  step,  that  first  action,  we 
might  *tlU  be  living  in  gray  twilight.  These 
men.  however,  took  three  basic  steps  to  meet 
their  challenge,  steps  that  are  appUcable  to 
Americans  entering  the  seventies:  to  be  con- 
cerned, to  be  informed,  and  to  be  Involved. 
Each  step  leads  to  the  next. 

How  can  I  meet  these  step*?  First  I  de- 
velop a  oonoem  for  my  fellow  man  and  th« 
elements  of  my  environment.  I  think  beyond 
my  own  everyday  needs  to  those  of  others  and 
the  tasks  they  must  face.  After  I  have  de- 
veloped this  basic  concern  and  appreciation 
of  the  situation  elsewhere  I  must  move  to 
Informed  concern.  I  read,  I  study,  and  I 
hypothesize  about  the  problems,  actions,  and 
circumstances  within  the  local,  national,  and 
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world  communities.  Being  aware  not  only 
Includes  reading  and  studying,  but  also  be- 
ing cognizant  of  the  Ideas  of  others.  If  I  can 
take  the  time  to  analyse  whnt  others  say 
and  how  those  same  people  react  to  yet  an- 
other group  of  people.  I  can  take  a  big  step 
towards  awareness.  If  I  can  take  those  two 
preliminary  steps,  conceru  and  awareness.  I 
can  move  on  to  involvement,  which  in 
actuality  meets  that  dare  to  do  mighty 
things.  Involvement  can  al&o  be  multi-fac- 
eted. I  can  take  action  through  membership 
in  church,  community,  and  school  organi- 
zations. Membership  in  an  organization  l.s 
little,  however,  until  It  Is  coupled  with  ac- 
tive participation. 

Thix)ugh  organizations  I  may  make  some 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  my  goaU. 
but  .nor*  Important  1*  the  contact  I  nuike 
with  pecple  who  obviously  also  want  to  take 
a  staud  through  Involvement.  With  this  con- 
tact my  challenge  really  begins  to  work.  As 
a  concerned  and  informed  citizen  I  am  able 
to  Influence  others  of  my  convictions.  This 
Is  vital  because  convictions  really  have  very 
little  meaning  until  they  have  been  exposed 
and  tried.  Through  open  expression  of  opin- 
ions and  convictions  that  have  been  backed 
by  concern  and  InXormatlon  I  can  find  added 
Information  and  conflicting  views.  Through 
headon  confrontations  with  conflicting  view- 
points my  stance  Is  strengthened  and  I  am 
bettered  because  I  am  motivated  to  recall 
my  primary  concern  and  Information  that 
led  me  to  my  Involvement.  Without  any  mo- 
tivation to  renewed  recollection  I  could  find 
my  desire  to  meet  my  challenge  stagnating 
I  mu3t  be  willing  to  speak  out  If  the  opinions 
of  others  conflict  from  my  own,  for  again 
convictions  have  little  meaning  If  they  aren't" 
b-^ckiKl  up. 

If  I  can  be  concerned.  Informed,  and  In- 
volved I  can  help  keep  America  out  of 
gray  twilight,  I  can  dare  mighty  things,  do 
mighty  things,  and  meet  freedom's  challenge. 


THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYS- 
TEM IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MAaTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES       ^ 

Monday,  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  required 
under  section  23(c)  the  submission  to 
the  Congress  of  certain  reports  regard- 
ing the  Interstate  System  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  two  reports  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress this  week,  one  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  one  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  have  pre- 
sented a  confusing  set  of  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Intent  of  the  1968  Highway  Act 
was  to  clarify  the  confusion  which  had 
reigned  for  so  many  years  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  regarding  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  The  act  directed  that 
certain  projects  be  completed  and  that 
others  be  studied  further  to  eiiable  the 
District  to  adjust  the  projects  to  what- 
ever changing  conditions  had  occurred 
during  the  long  period  of  controversy. 

The  two  reports  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress are  for  the  greater  part  in  dis- 
agre«nent  with  each  other,  despite 
stories  to  the  contrary  In  the  press.  In 
addition  both  contain  wide  variances 
from  what  Is  conUlned  in  the  1968  High- 
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way  Act.  In  other  words  the  two  have 
confused  the  picture  to  the  same.  If  not 
worse,  extent  as  that  which  existed  when 
the  1968  Higliway  Act  was  passed. 

While  these  positions  have  been  devel- 
oping, the  District  of  Columbia  highway 
program  h&s  again  showed  signs  of  bog- 
ging down  and  for  the  same  old  reasons. 

The  east  leg  which  was  to  be  under 
construction  above  Barney  Circle  has 
yet  to  see  the  award  of  a  contract.  The 
portion  of  this  project  which  was  di- 
rected to  be  under  design  between  Ben- 
nlng  Road  and  Bladensburg  Road  has 
yet  to  be  started. 

The  Congress  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
allow  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  be  wasted  in  an  unending 
series  of  studies  the  results  of  which 
there  seems  to  l>e  no  intention  of  Imple- 
menting or  in  which  there  is  apparently 
no  hope  of  agreement  among  the  public 
bodies  involved.  Nor  can  they  permit 
projects  to  proceed  which  have  only  had 
superficial  examinations,  and  litUe,  if 
any,  factual  basis. 

Even  the  rapid  transit  system  which 
required  such  painstaking  effort  on  the 
part  of  so  many  to  get  underway  is  sub- 
ject to  delays  by  the  various  recom- 
mendations. 

As  reluctant  as  we  are  to  inject  our- 
selves into  the  local  picture,  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  Congress  act  to  insure 
the  Nation's  Capital  a  proper  transpor- 
tation system. 


THE  SDS  AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  membership  of  the 
House,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  even 
more  widely  available,  I  am  inserting  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  an  article  written 
by  the  able  and  distinguished  FBI  Di- 
rector, Mr.  John  Edgar  Hoover,  analyz- 
ing activities  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society — SDS — directed  at  Amer- 
ica's high  schools.  The  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  two  parts  in  the  January  and 
February  1970  issues  of  the  FTa  maga- 
zine captioned  "The  SDS  and  the  High 
Schools,"  is  a  thoughtful  review  by  Mr. 
Hoover  of  student  extremism.  The  article 
vividly  portrays  the  tactics  used  by  the 
SDS  to  reach  high  school  students  and 
to  build  a  disruptive  force  within  schools. 
Mr,  Hoover  recommends  several  very 
well-considered  prescriptions  to  remedy 
a  deeply  disturbing  situation. 

The  article  depicts  two  teenagers  and 
a  juvenile  officer  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
who,  it  Is  noted,  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
"about  attempts  by  SDS  membei-s  to  in- 
cite students  to  disruptive  action,  includ- 
ing burning  local  schools,  and  a  draft 
center."  Appearing  before  the  committee 
in  October  1969,  these  witnesses  told  also 
of  SDS  members  urging  them  to  kill 
police,  bum  a  department  store,  and  rob 
suburban  homes.  They  testified  to  an  in- 
tolerable set  of  circumstances.  No  na- 
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tion  can  be  regarded  as  a  guarantor  of 
liberty  for  all  its  citizens  if  such  a  tawdi-y 
few  can  find  fertile  conditions  for  un- 
limited license.  In  a  special  report  on 
"SDS  Plans  for  America's  High  Schools" 
released  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  in  December  1969. 1  cau- 
tioned that  those  who  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  SDS  can  be  under  no  illusions; 
the  isues  are  clear.  Long  ago  the  protest 
methods  of  SDS  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
legitimate  and  orderly  dissent. 

SDS  now  appears  to  be  on  the  decline 
on  th^^llege  campuses  thi'oughout  the 
NaUaflnd  it  is  my  personal  opinion 
thafViHIo  longer  has  the  capacity  to 
foment  {Re  great  number  of  disturbances 
it  has  brought  about  in  the  past.  My  as- 
sessment is  based  upon  the  following  de- 
velopments in  1969:  First,  SDS  is  seri- 
ously split  into  three  factions;  second, 
school  administrators  have  learned  to 
more  effectively  deal  with  SDS  chal- 
lenges; third,  the  true  nature  of  SDS  is 
now  widely  known  and  the  nonradical 
student  is  less  likely  to  Join  SDS  on  the 
issues  around  which  it  seeks  to  rally  stu- 
dents, and  fourth,  the  treatment  of  SDS 
by  the  news  media  has  materially 
changed.  However,  the  potential  of  SDS 
for  causing  trouble  still  exists  and  there 
Is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  SDS 
may  prove  more  successful  in  its  planned 
penetration  of  high  schools  than  origi- 
nally thought  possible.  In  any  event,  we 
can  count  on  other  organizations,  if  not 
SDS.  to  utilize  the  same  tactics  in  caus- 
ing unrest  and  disturbances;  therefore, 
I  highly  recommend  Mr.  Hoover's  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  SDS  and  the  High  Schools:  A  Sttjoy 
IN  Student  Extremism 
(By  John  Edgar  Hoover) 

PART    I 

Three  shocking  Incidents  happened  re- 
cently m  different  cities  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  episodes,  though  separate  in  themselves, 
are  part  of  a  national  patttem. 

Incident  number  1. 

Jake,  a  high  school  student,  age  eighteen, 
knocks  on  the  door  of  a  small  bouse.  Another 
student,  David,  age  seventeen,  answers. 

"I've  come  for  the  class,"  Jake  says. 

"Yes,  come  right  In,"  says  David. 

David  escorts  Jake  Into  the  front  room. 
Some  fifteen  to  twenty  young  people  are 
present.  They  have  started  the  class.  Jake 
takes  a  seat. 

What  Is  the  class? 

David,  as  leader,  defines  .the  purpose:  to 
discuss  how  high  school  student*  can  dis- 
rupt their  schools,  organize  trouble,  haras* 
the  administrative  staff,  and  even,  as  David 
emphasizes,  "take  over  the  school"  if  the 
opportunity  should  present  itself. 

It  is  a  group  of  student  extremists  from 
various  local  schools  learning  the  techniques 
of  disruption! 

Incident  number  2. 

Three  young  men  stand  on  the  sidewalk 
at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds  of  a  high 
school.  It  is  morning  and  pupils  are  ar- 
riving. 

Who  are  these  young  men? 

They  are  member*  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS),  a  militant  New 
Left  group. 

The  young  men  offer  the  approaching  stu- 
dents a  leaflet.  Some  accept;  others  don't. 

What  does  the  SDS  leaflet  state? 

In  essence,  that  the  high  school  Is  a  pris- 
on and  the  students  are  being  exploited. 

It  asserts  that  there  are  a  "lack  of  student 
power,"  "rudeness  from  teachers,"  "rldlcu- 
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lous  dress  codes,"  "no  say  In  course  content," 
"too  many  Irrelevant  tests,"  "unfair  grades," 
"no  opportunity  to  evaluate  teachers." 

Do  students  want  to  do  something  about 
"these  deplorable  conditions"?  If  so,  the 
leaflet  urges  them  to  come  to  a  certain  center 
sponsored  by  a  local  college  SDS  chapter. 
There  they  can  have  discussions,  read  books, 
view  films,  and  receive  help  In  mimeograph- 
ing papers  and  leaflets. 

You,  the  student,  are  welcome  to  attend! 

Incident  number  3. 

A  student  walks  Into  his  high  school  li- 
brary. There  on  the  table  he  finds  an  odd- 
looking  paper  with  a  provocative  or  unusual 
n.ame  such  as  The  Rat,  The  Radish,  The 
Spark,   The  Free  Press. 

He's  never  seen  a  paper  like  this  before. 
It's  poorly  printed.  The  editing  U  sloppy. 
Obscene  words  and  cartoons  are  frequent. 
There  are  articles  attacking  the  high  school, 
the  government,  the  military. 

Schools,  he  read*  In  one  article,  are  a 
"twelve-year  course  In  how  to  be  slaves." 
There  Is  an  announcement  of  some  student 
workshop*:  "Classroom  'Guerrilla  Tactics" — 
how  students  can  effectively  teach  in  the 
classroom";  Radical  Teachers  and  Radical 
Students — how  they  can  work  together." 
Another  Item  talks  about  student  actions: 
"Others  tore  up  bathromns  and  desks  and 
broke  windows  to  tell  them  how  we  see  the 
schools."  In  still  another  article,  he  sees, 
the  cartoon  of  a  guerrilla  fighter  and  these 
words: 

"In  the  final  analysis.  Revolutionary  Cul- 
ture Is  only  a  step  toward*  r-e-v-o-l-u- 
t-i-o-n!!!  It  analyzes,  seeks,  and  deals  with 
the  enemy.  It  points  to  the  enemy  as  not 
being  only  an  obviously  discernible  person, 
but  possibly  toxtr  own  mother!!  and  rev- 
olutionart  cdltxtre  teaches  too  to  deal 
wn-H  THE  enemy  ! !" 

What  Is  thU  publication?  It  is  a  high 
school  "free  press,"  or  "underground,"  paper, 
one  of  many  in  the  nation. 

How  did  It  get  Into  the  school  library? 

It  was  smuggled  In  by  a  sympathetic  stu- 
dent or  faculty  member  and  left  there 
purposely. 

A  class  In  how  to  foment  disruption  In 
high  schools,  the  leafletlng  of  a  high  school 
by  a  radical  group  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging student  discontent,  the  smuggling 
into  high  schools  of  obscene,  filthy  papers 
advocating  revolution — a  few  years  ago 
these  episodes  would  have  been  unthinkable. 

But  no  longer. 

High  schools  are  today  being  specifically 
targeted  for  New  Left  attack,  the  downward 
thrust  from  the  college  level  of  student 
turbulence. 

Not  that  high  schools  are  currently  being 
disrupted  like  colleges.  But  every  indication 
points  to  Increased  student  extremism  on  the 
secondary  school  level  in  1970. 

What  Is  at  stake  here  could  well  be  noth- 
ing less  than  the  Integrity  of  otir  whole  edu- 
cational process  as  well  as  the  institutions 
and  values  of  our  society. 

For  that  reason,  let's  take  a  closer  look 
at  SDS's  strategy  toward  high  schools. 

What  Is  SDS?  Why  Is  It  trying  to  disrupt 
high  schools?  What  Is  It  trying  to  Inculcate 
Into  youthful  minds?  And  most  important, 
what  can  we,  as  parents  and  teachers  and  re- 
sponsible citizens,  do  about  the  problem? 

(Let's  remember,  when  we  talk  about  stu- 
dent extremism,  that  It  exists  In  many  forms. 
In  addition  to  SDS  extremism,  we  have  black 
extremism — a  growing  problem — as  well  as 
extremism  from  Old  Left  groups.  Perhaps 
never  before  have  otir  schools  on  all  levels 
been  so  subjected  to  extremist  pressures  of 
all  types,  white  and  black,  left  and  right.) 

SDS  AND  ITS  MENTAUTT  OP  KXTKEMISM 

Just  a  short  time  ago  SDS  was  virtually  un- 
known to  Americans.  Today  it  is  almost  a 
household  expression,  meaning  revolutionary 
and  extremist  student*  bent  on  destruction 
and  riots  both  on  and  off  campus. 
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-     Tb«  key  emphasis  oX  SD6  Is  exUeoalsm.  vio- 
lenoe.  and  revolutioa. 

Founded  la  1963  by  a  snuOi  croup  of  stu- 
denu  »t  Port  HuroD.  Micblfaa.  wb^t  we  call 
SDS  moved  qulcJtly  from  «  rather  mild  pro- 
lesi  group  Into  a  grotesque,  deatructlve  genie 
that  last  October  staged  a  violent  •bust"  in 
Cbicago.  proudly  balled  by  Its  own  press  as  a 
"war"  against  the  natktn: 

"Five  hundred  of  us  mored  through  the 
ricbeat  secUons  of  Chicago,  with  VC  fl_»gs  in 
front,  smashing  luxury  apartment  windows 
and  store  fronts,  ripping  apart  the  Loop,  and 
injuring  scores  of  pigs  (extremist  term  for 
poUce).  It  was  war — we  knew  It  and  the  pigs 
knew  If 

Though  small  in  numbers  (a  claimed  mem- 
bership of  some  40.000  in  200  to  250  chapters) 
and  beset  by  factionalism.  SDS  has  been  a 
key  Instigator  In  numerous  campus  riots. 
With  the  group  Increasingly  under  Marxist 
Influence.  SDS  haired  U  directed  against  all 
facets  of  our  society  (caUed  the  Establish- 
ment). It  seeks  not  reform  but  blind  destruc- 
tion, with  little  if  any  thought  ot  what  U  to 
take  the  place  of  the  system  that  is  to  be 
destroyed. 

In  carrying  out  lu  alms,  SD6  has  developed 
the  activist  tactics  of  the  guerrilla  flcbter. 
Wbo  are  SOS's  heroes?  Ftdel  Castro.  Mao 
Tse-tung.  Che  Guevara.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Why? 
Because  in  S06  eyes  these  men  are  rebels, 
guerrllia  fighters  who  have  attacked  the  Es- 
tablishment in  their  oiwn  countries. 

ThU  Is  what  SDS  leaders  believe  they  are 
doing:  attacking  a  society  whose  democratic 
principles,  morality,  and  values  they  not  only 
detest  but  seek  to  eradicate.  They  possess,  in 
their  minds,  a  duty,  an  Impelling  destiny  or 
mission  to  destroy  the  society  in  which  they 
live — not  tctnorrow  or  next  ye*r.  but  now. 

THK    COtXXCI    ass    A!«I>   HIGH    SCHOOLS 

This  guerrilla  approach  of  SDS  Ls  directed 
against  high  schools.  In  SDS  eyes,  they  are 
part  of  the  bated  Establishment.  In  SDSs 
opinion,  the  entire  educational  system  (col- 
lege, secondary,  and  elementary)  Is  a  vast  fac- 
tory and  prison  where  students  are  molded 
Into  robots  to  swff.  operate,  and  perpetuate 
the  Establishment. 

'This  function  of  the  schools  under  capi- 
talism." says  one  SDS  document.  "Is  the 
preparation  of  an  Ideological  army  for  Im- 
perlallam." 

Therefore,  SDS-ers  feel  that  It  is  their  Job 
as  "guerrillas"  to  subvert  the  high  schools. 
Here  are  thousands  of  young  people.  Impres- 
sionable and  at  a  point  In  life  where  they 
are  soaking  critical  Judgments  about  the 
values  of  life  and  society.  (  "Activity  In  the 
high  schools  Is  probably  the  most  significant 
new  tactic  on  the  left  today, "  writes  one  New 
Leftist.)  These  students  should  be  influ- 
enced, or.  to  use.  a  favorite  SDS  term,  "lib- 
erated." Still  another  SDS  term  Is  "Jail- 
break." 

"Jallbreak."  says  an  SDS  paper.  "We  move 
on  the  high  schools  of  Chicago.  The  schools 
are  prisons  and  the  prisoners  must  be  lib- 
erated." In  some  isolated  Instances.  SDS-ers 
have  physically  stormed  high  schools.) 

Now  let's  examine  Just  how  SDS.  prl- 
marlly  a  college  group  and  small  In  numbers. 
IS  able  to  reach  Into  high  schools. 

Experience  shows  that  SDS  attacks  are 
largely  (though  not  exclusively)  Instigated 
by  college  SDS  members  (or  chapters),  espe- 
cially If  the  school  Is  near  an  Institution  of 
higher  learning  where  SDS  Is  active. 

Actually  only  in  rare  Instances  has  SDS 
been  able  to  organise  a  chapter  inside  a  high 
school.  The  very  nature  of  high  schools,  with 
their  scheduling  of  classes,  absence  of  dormi- 
tories, close  supervision,  makes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chapter  most  difficult.  SDS. 
therefore,  operates  In  high  schools  primarily 
by  creating  a  nucletw  of  a  few  SOS-mottvated 
students  (usually  not  members  but  sympa- 
thizers) to  work  inside  the  school  as  cata- 
lysu  for  radicsU  action.  IX  a  student's  older 
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brother  or  sister  is  a  college  SDS  member,  or 
a  faculty  member  Is  sympathetic,  the  inAl- 
tratlon  process  Is  accelerated. 

Just  how  do  college  SRS-ers  reach  high 
school  students  and  attract  their  interest? 

1.  Bp  leafleting  high  schools.  This  Is  a 
fairly  conunon  occurrence,  with  college  SDS- 
ers  standing  near  a  high  school  and  handing 
out  literature  about  the  SDS  or  Inviting  stu- 
denu  to  support  them  In  some  project. 

2.  By  holding  seminars,  conferences,  and 
workshops.  In  an  eastern  state,  high  school 
students  participated  in  SDS-sponsored  antl- 
Establlshment  classes  during  the  summer.  In 
a  western  city,  some  eighty  high  school  stu- 
dents attended  %n  SDS  conference,  where 
the  SDS  line  on  Imperialism,  capitalism,  and 
the  "power  structure"  was  set  forth.  SDS 
aud  communist  literature  (writings  of  Marx. 
Lenin,  and  Che  Guevara)    was  available. 

3.  By  assisting  in  ihe  publication  of  an  un- 
derground paper.  Collie  SDS-ers  can  aid  In 
the  publication  of  a  hlg.^i  school  underground 
pnper  (which  may  be  In  t^e  form  of  a  leaflet 
or  brochure)  by  furnishing  editorial  direc- 
tion, printing  equipment,  and  money.  Often 
theae  high  school  papers  are  so  obscene. 
vltrioUc.  and  intellectually  ahallow  that  they 
soon  disappear.  If  there  Is  no  high  school 
underground  paper,  the  college  SDS  may  In- 
\-lte  high  school  students  to  write  an  article 
for  the  SDS  college  underground  paper. 

4.  By  encourmging  high  school  students  to 
absence  and  'or  participate  in  college  SDS- 
sponsored  demonstrattons.  The  key  objective 
here  Is  not  so  much  the  physical  presence  of 
these  studenu  to  support  an  SDS  project 
(though  this  can  help),  but  their  exposure 
to  the  rough-and-tumble  tactics  of  on-the- 
street  confrontations.  In  one  Instance,  sofne 
fifty  high  school  students  participated  with 
SDS  studenU  in  seizing  a  college  building. 

5.  By  trying  to  secure  speaicing  invitations 
in  high  schools.  In  one  instance,  an  SDS-er 
spoke  to  a  school  assembly  at  the  Invitation 
cf  an  international  relations  club;  In  another 
case,  under  the  atisplces  of  the  student  gov- 
ernment. Nothing  pleases  SDS  better  than 
to  have  offlclal  (or  tmofllclal)  Invitations  to 
address  students. 

a.  By  icorking  through  faculty  members 
icho  previously  icere  either  members  of  or 
sympathizer*  with  SDS  {usually  t  students 
in  college) . 

SOS    ACrrATION     INSIOS    TRS    HICH    SCHOOL 

The  college  SDS  has  attracted  and  de- 
veloped some  student  sympathizers  In  high 
school.  How  Is  agitation  carried  on  In  these 
schools? 

SDSs  approach  here  Is  to  stir  up  as  much 
dissatisfaction  as  possible  in  the  student  body 
on  icithin-the-sehool  issues.  SDS,  though  a 
rerolutlon  Marxist  group,  realises  that  these 
young  people  are  not  yet  proper  revolution- 
ary material.  The  vast  majority  couldn't  care 
lees  for  slogans  about  fighting  "imperialism" 
and  "warmongers."  Many,  it  Is  true,  are  con- 
cerned about  national  Issues  such  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  draft,  but  In  reality  It 
Is  the  Immedis^e.  at-hand  student  Issues 
inside  the  school  that,  as  on*  young  lady 
told  me.  "turn  the  kids  on'" — Issues  such  as 
drcas  regtUatlons  (how  short  a  skirt  a  girl 
Is  allowed  to  wear  or  how  long  a  boy's  balr 
should  be),  cafeteria  service  and  or  food, 
disciplinary  rules. 

These  are  the  Issues  that  SDS  seeks  to 
exploit. 

If  a  student  Is  suspended,  let's  say,  for 
wearing  his  hair  too  long  or  using  drugs  or 
abusing  a  teacher,  how  is  this  handled  by 
SDS? 

It  simply  shows,  says  SDS.  that  l/ou,  ths 
student,  really  mean  nothing  In  this  high 
school.  The  school  Is  part  of  a  wicked,  cor- 
rupt EstabUsbment  that  is  trying  to  turn 
you  Into  a  robot.  Tou  have  no  freedom,  no 
rights,  no  opportunity  for  creative  expres- 
sion. These  rules  are  simply  designed  to 
make  you  part  of  the  "system." 
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"Both  student  and  teacher  are  tool  and 
product  of  admlnlstraUve  totalitarianism." 

Ths  school  administrator  (usually  the 
principal)  Is  what  might  be  called.  In  SDS 
eyes,  the  resident  dictator.  That  Is.  he  Is  the 
on-the-spot  symbol  of  the  hated  EstablUh- 
ment: 

"The  administrator,  whose  real  function 
Is  nothing  more  than  the  maintenance  of 
the  campus  (a  task  which  could  be  easily 
performed  by  a  almple-mlnded  computer), 
has  become  the  lord  and  master  of  oiu: 
schools,  conunandlng  unbounded  fealty." 

Before  an  Incident  Is  staged,  SDS  (in  Its 
printed  literature)  makes  clear  that  careful 
advance  preparation  must  be  made: 

1.  Is  this  the  best  possible  Issue  on  which 
to  harass  the  administration? 

3.  Gain  support  by  talking  about  the  issue 
with  other  students. 

3.  Contact  minority  groups  In  the  school 
to  solicit  their  support. 

4.  Consider  the  possibility  of  an  tmder- 
ground  paper. 

5.  Try  to  secure  as  much  nonstudent  sup- 
port as  possible:  teachers,  parents,  religious 
groups,  unions.  This  Includes  FTA's. 

The    SDS   and   thi   High    Schools 

PAR   t 

1.  ts  this  the  best  possible  issue  on  tohich 
to  harass  the  adrntnistrationT  Unless  a  highly 
volatile  issue  Is  choeen.  about  which  many 
students  are  concerned,  the  Incident  can 
backfire. 

3.  Cats  support  by  talking  about  the  issue 
with  other  students.  "Show  the  students  that 
ws  ore  on  their  side  and  have  many  of  the 
same  concerns  they  do."  A  good  time  to  talk 
about  these  issues,  says  an  SDS  pamphlet  on 
high  schools.  Is  during  physical  education 
classes. 

3.  Contact  minority  groups  in  the  school  to 
solicit  their  support. 

4.  Consider  the  possibility  of  an  under- 
ground paper.  When  the  first  Issue  Is  printed, 
mall  a  copy  to  as  many  student  cliques  as 
possible  ("so  that  the  paper  Is  in").  Why 
mall  It?  "Mailing  Is  emphasized  because  any 
attempt  to  distribute  such  a  paper  on  cam- 
pus would  result  In  tiiose  responsible  for  It 
being  crushed  by  the  administration." 

6.  Try  to  secure  as  much  nonstudent  sup- 
port as  possible:  teachers,  parents,  religious 
groups,  unions.  This  Includes  PTA's.  "We 
should  get  our  parents  actlTe  In  PTA  and 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  get  PTA  support. 
In  all  our  dealings  with  these  groups,  our 
position  should  be  polite  but  firm.  We  are 
^.fc^wg  them  for  support  because  we  feel  that 
In  many  areas  our  interests  sre  mutual,  but 
I  we  Impress  on  them  |  that  this  Is  a  student 
movement  and  we  have  no  intention  what- 
soever of  giving  up  any  of  our  power  to 
adults." 

The  SDS  has  no  Illusions  about  Its  ability, 
even  with  careful  preparation,  to  carry  oS 
permanently  effective  protests.  But  It  cites 
what  can  be  done: 

At  one  school,  thirty  students  destroyed 
their  student  activity  cards  and  "sat  In"  for 
the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  fifth  period  in 
protest  ligalnst  an  assembly's  being  called  off 
for  the  third  time. 

At  another  school  there  was  "a  storm  of 
protest  over  the  suspension  of  a  student  for 
wearing  his  hair  too  long.  .  .  ." 

ActuaUy.  SDS  says,  "even  such  seemingly 
destructive  actions  as  starting  trash  can 
fires  and  pulling  fire  alarnu  are  forms  of 
protest  directed  at  the  school  as  It  Is  now 
constituted." 

SIM  COALS 

SDS  goals  In  high  school  agitation  are 
both  Inunedlate  and  long  range. 

The  Inunedlate  goal,  of  course.  Is  to  foment 
student  unrest  and  turbulence  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  haraasment.  The  SDS  Is  an 
activist  group  more  interested  In  oonftonta- 
tion  and  conflict  than  In  study  and  Ideology. 
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The  long-range  goals  are  sevM-al: 

To  radicalise,  as  much  as  ftossible  selected 
students  who  might  upon  entering  college, 
be  recruited  into  SDS  and  extremist  acUv- 
Ism.  SDS  realizes  that  only  a  small  minority 
will  either  agree  or  be  sympathetic.  "The  Job 
of  radicals  is  not  to  lead  the  youth,"  says  one 
New  Left  writer.  "It  Is  to  find  young  leaders 
and  help  make  them  radical." 

To  build,  U  possible,  a  radical  conscious- 
ness among  the  students  as  a  whole;  that  Is, 
to  Inculcate  In  even  unsympathetic  students 
a  feeling  that  there  U  an  "evil"  Establish- 
ment.  that  their  educaUon  is  "irrelevant." 
and  that  society  Is  corrupt;  to  undermine 
respect  for  the  law;  to  try  to  tear  down  our 
national  heroes  and  look  for  everything  bad 
in  our  country;  to  urge  students  to  be  cyni- 
cal about  our  values;  and  to  discourage 
genuine  cooperaUon  between  adults  and 
young  people. 

To  develop  a  link  with  the  future  working 
class.  Many  high  school  students  will  not  go 
to  college  but  will  obtain  Jobs  Instead.  If. 
while  in  high  school,  they  can  be  radicalized 
to  a  certain  extent,  they  may  be  catalysts  of 
future  radical  acUon;  for  instance.  In  labor 
unions.  "If  they  can  be  socialized  Into  a  new 
Ideology,  the  making  of  a  radical  industrial 
working  class  Is  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically possible." 

The  ultimate  long-range  goal,  of  course.  Is 
"liberation"  or  "Jallbreak" — that  Is,  the  com- 
plete disruption  of  the  educationa:  process. 

WHAT  OF  THE  rUTCHEI 

SDS  is  badly  split,  and  its  organizational 
future  Is  uncertain.  The  present  factions  are 
Weatherman  (the  most  militant  group,  so 
called  from  the  words  of  Bob  Dylan.  "You 
don't  need  a  weatherman  to  know  which 
way  the  wind  blows");  Kepo/uftonary  Youth 
Movement  11  (which  recently  declared  Itself 
a  separate  "anti-lmperlallst"  youth  group); 
and  the  Worker-Student  Alliance  (controlled 
by  the  Old  Left  pro-Red  Chinese  Progressive 
Labor  Party). 

But  regardless  of  what  happened  to  SDS  as 
an  organization,  the  extremist  mentality  re- 
mains. In  America  today  we  have  a  minority 
of  young  people,  many  of  them  well  trained 
academically,  who  have  become  disaffected 
from  the  fundamental  values  of  the  nation. 
These  radicals,  regardless  of  how  they  may 
quarrel  among  themselves,  agree  In  their 
critical  analysis  of  our  society;  that  It  Is  rot- 
ten and  should  not  be  reformed  but  de- 
stroyed. Speaking  more  and  more  In  Marxist 
terms,  this  minority  works  for  a  revolution. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO? 

1.  Be  appreciative  of  the  majority  of  otur 
current  generation  of  poised  and  InWlUgent 
young  people.  The  extremist  minority ,<4ihougb 
Influential,  represents  only  a  numerical  few 
of  our  young  people.  Let's  not  condemn  a 
whole  generation  for  the  extremist  tactics  of 
a  few. 

3.  Recognise  that  student  dissent  is  not 
necessarily  identified  with  extremism.  Legiti- 
mate dissent  is  part  of  our  tradition.  We  want 
young  people  to  think  for  themselves;  this 
is  the  very  heart  of  our  educational  process. 
On  our  campuses  we  have  students  with  a 
vast  variety  of  viewpoints — sincere  Idealists, 
with  deep  and  honest  convictions  of  protest, 
as  well  as  exuemlsts.  We  must  be  careful  of 
our  facts.  Let's  not  sweepingly  categorize  all 
dissent  under  the  label  of  extremism. 

3.  Distinguish  between  peaceful  change 
through  democratic  processes  on  the  one 
band  and  destructive  violence  on  the  other. 
Our  system  Is  based  on  the  Inevitability  and 
desirability  of  change.  But  this  change  must 
be  within  the  law,  not  carried  out  by  violence. 

4.  Remember  that  any  educational  or 
school  decision  made  under  the  threat  or 
actuality  of  violence,  blackmail,  and  coercion 
sets  a  dangerous  precedent. 

The  growing  Infatuation  with  violence  ts 
one  of  our  nation's  most  pressing  problems, 
education  can  function  only  In  an  atmos- 
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phere  of  mutual  tnist,  a  desire  to  search  for 
the  truth,  and  a  willingness  both  to  speak 
and  to  listen.  Schools  simply  cannot  function 
under  the  fury  of  the  mob,  the  shadow  of 
the  barricade,  or  the  fist  of  the  disrupter. 

5.  As  adults  we  need  contlnous  and  sincere 
communication  with  otir  young  people.  All 
too  often  adults  "time  out ''  the  young.  Yet 
many  of  them  have  Import-ant  messages.  Lets 
talk  to  them — and  maybe  they  In  turn  will 
listen  to  us.  I'm  sure  the  most  effective  school 
administrators,  teachers,  and  parents  are 
those  who  communicate  with  young  people. 
are  responsive  to  their  legitimate  needs  and 
aspirations,  and  provide  meaningful  counsel. 

6.  Adults,  especially  teachers  ojxd  parents, 
should  set  good  personal  examples  for  young 
people.  Here  Is  one  cf  youth's  major  com- 
plaints—that adults  talk  In  one  way  and  act 
In  another.  The  power  of  personal  example, 
reinforced  by  personal  conviction  and  cour- 
age, can  be  contagious  for  the  good. 

Lets  admit  that  we  have  weaknesses  In  our 
society.  Lets  also  assert  that  our  society  Is 
working  through  legitimate  processes  of  gov- 
ernment to  correct  those  weaknesses.  We 
want  young  people  to  know  what  good  will, 
hard  work,  and  commitment  to  the  positive 
can  accomplish  in  a  democratic  society. 

7.  Keep  faith  with  America.  This  means 
that  In  our  pluralistic  society  we  may  have 
disagreements  and  conflicts,  separate  groups 
and  Interests,  but  that  we  all  work  for  the 
best  Interests  of  our  country.  America  needs 
a  reaffirmation  by  Its  people  of  the  heritage 
of  freedom  which  gave  It  birth. 

The  very  presence  of  an  extremist  minority 
of  young  people — as  In  SDS,  which  rejects 
our  democratic  values — should  give  all  Amer- 
icans concern.  I  know  that  you.  as  readers  of 
The  PTA  Magazine,  will  do  your  share  In 
meeting  this  challenge. 


MADRIGAL  SINGERS  OF  FREED- 
HARDEMAN  COLLEGE  PRESENT 
EXCELLENT  RELIGIOUS  AND  PA- 
TRIOTIC CONCERT 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TENNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  18,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
unique  experience.  The  meeting  house  of 
the  Lemalsamac  Church  of  Christ,  lo- 
cated between  Yorkville  and  Newbem, 
Tenn.,  was  the  scene  of  an  excellent 
religious  and  patriotic  concert  which 
Mrs.  Jones  and  I  attended. 

The  program  was  presented  by  the 
Madrigal  Singers  of  Freed-Hardeman 
College,  Henderson.  Tenn.  This  group, 
imder  the  direction  of  John  Bob  Hall,  was 
organized  in  1966.  Concerts  are  present- 
ed each  school  year  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Jan- 
uary 18  concert  Included  such  great 
hymns  as  "When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous 
Cross"  and  "Prince  of  Peace."  A  number 
of  spirituals  were  given,  Including  "mne- 
ty  and  Nine."  as  well  as  the  patriotic  "My 
Country  Tis  of  Thee."  An  excellent  audi- 
ence was  present  in  spite  of  the  inclement 
weather  which  featured  West  Teimessee 
snow,  ice,  rain,  and  sleet. 

Lemalsamac  is  a  rural  church  in  Dyer 
County  with  a  long  and  useful  history 
dating  back  to  1847.  This  was  the  year 
that  Neill  S.  Brown  defeated  Aaron  V. 
Brown  for  the  governorship  of  Tennessee. 
James  K.   Polk  was  President  of   the 
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United  States,  the  Mexican  War  was  in 
progress,  and  the  Mormons  were  making 
their  historic  trek  to  Utah.  It  was  the 
era  of  "manifest  destiny"  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  nine  charter  members  of  the  Le- 
malsamac Church  were:  Jehiel  and  Eliz- 
abeth McCorkle,  R.  A.  H.  and  Tirzah 
Scott  McCorkle  and  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Algea.  J.  T.  Algea.  Jane  Maxwell  Mc- 
Corkle, I^argaret  Dickey,  and  Lemuel 
Scott. 

The  first  building  was  erected  in  1857 
with  all  the  lumber  being  dressed  by 
hand.  After  moving  into  this  building— 
from  a  nearby  schoolhouse  where  sei-v- 
ices  had  been  conducted — the  name 
Lemsdsamac  was  coined  by  R.  A.  H.  Mc- 
Corkle. The  names  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers were  used  in  the  following  manner : 
Lem— from  Lemuel  Scott,  Al— from  J.  T. 
Algea,  Sa — from  Sarah  McCorkle,  Mac — 
from  McCorkle. 

The  original  building  was  torn  down  in 
1917  and  replaced  by  the  present  struc- 
ture. At  that  time  a  Bible,  along  with  the 
names  of  the  officers  of  the  church,  was 
placed  under  the  cornerstone.  New  oak 
pews  were  installed  in  1951,  air  condi- 
tioning was  added  in  1963,  and  five  class- 
rooms, and  a  baptistry  were  built  in  1964. 
The  building  is  maintained  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  repair;  the  present  attend- 
ance Is  In  the  eighties  with  a  contribu- 
tion each  Sunday  of  nearly  $200. 

Norman  Hogan.  professor  of  Bible  and 
History  at  Freed-Hardeman  CoUege,  is 
currently  preaching  for  the  Lemalsamac 
Church.  Each  of  the  five  presidents  of 
Freed-Hardeman — N.  B.  Hardeman,  A. 
G.  Freed,  W.  Claude  Hall,  H.  A.  Dixon, 
and  E.  Claude  Gardner — has  preached  at 
Lemalsamac  or  In  nearby  commvmities. 
C.  P.  Roland,  the  first  dean  of  Freed- 
Hardeman  as  well  as  many  faculty  mem- 
bers through  the  years  have  preached  at 
Lemalsamac. 

The  Lemalsamac  Church  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gosp)el, 
support  for  children's  homes  and  homes 
for  the  elderly,  radio  evangelism,  and 
personal  support  for  missionaries  for  over 
a  century. 

The  January  18,  1970,  concert  of  the 
Madrigal  Singers  was  another  in  a  long 
line  of  events  which  has  led  to  a  close 
relationship  between  Lemalsamac  and 
Freed-Hardeman  CoUege  since  the 
founding  of  the  college  In  1908. 


HON.  HAMMOND  FOWLER,  TENNES- 
SEE PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMIS- 
SIONER, DELIVERS  EXCELLENT 
SPEECH  ON  CURRENT  PROBLEMS 
IN  OUR  NATION 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Hammond  Fowler,  Ten- 
nessee public  service  commissioner,  re- 
cently delivered  a  timely  address  before 
the  John  Sevier  Chapter  of  the  Tennes- 
see Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  in   Chattanooga.   Tenn.,   in 
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which  he  pinpointed  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation  today  and  recalled  the 
great  heritage  of  our  country. 

Commissioner  Fowler  Is  an  able,  elo- 
quent, dynamic  speaker,  and  his  remarks 
were  most  appropriate  and  included  a 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  crime  and 
violence  continuing   in  this  Nation. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  the 
problems  of  our  Nation.  I  herewith  place 
Commissioner  Fowlers  remarks  in  the 
Record 
The  speech  follows: 

Tonight  we  would  uot  be  here  In  the  heart- 
land of  prosperous,  powerful,  freedom-loving 
America  to  commemorate  the  338th  birthday 
of  a  great  Vlrglnlun  except  for  the  courage, 
the  wisdom  and  the  dedication  of  Oeorge 
Washington.  His  military  genius  In  the  face 
of  heart-breaklngly  long  odds  attained  otir 
national  Independence  by  the  tearful  arbitra- 
ment of  armed  conflict  His  statesmanship. 
f\rst  as  presiding  ofBcer  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  gave  the  newly -liberated 
colonies  a  viable  national  government  In  lieu 
of  the  ambiguous  and  impractical  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  thereafter  as  the  first 
president  of  our  Republic  In  the  critical 
days  of  Its  Infancy  preserved  and  Imple- 
mented the  national  existence  which  his  gen- 
eralship had  won  for  the  Thirteen  ColotUes 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  life  and  accomplishments  of  Oeorge 
Washington  In  war  and  In  peace  constitute 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  our  nation  was 
built  and  are  a  priceless  heritage  held  In 
common  by  all  Americana — whether  their 
ancestors  came,  as  some  of  mine  did.  to  the 
shores  of  Britain's  North  American  Colonies 
a  third  of  a  thousand  years  ago  In  search  of 
religious  freedom  and  economic  opportunity, 
or  whether  they  themselves  are  newly-arrived 
fugitives  from  some  police  state  tyranny  of 
the  fascist  right  or  the  communist  left, 
drawn  hither  by  the  same  'Western  Star* 
which  lured  the  Pilgrims  to  New  England  and 
the  Cavaliers  to  Virginia  three  centuries  ago 
But  In  a  very  special  sense  of  the  word 
we  compatriots  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution — direct  descend- 
ants of  men  who  risked — and  some  of  whom 
lost — their  Uvea  In  combat  under  the  su- 
preme command  of  General  Washington,  are 
entitled  to  claim  such  an  honorable  heri- 
tage. And  It  l»  today  by  no  means  a  merely 
ceremonial,  insignificant  or  empty  honor. 
May  I  Illustrate  by  telling  you  that  on  the 
reverse  side  of  a  gold  medal  awarded  to  my 
late,  great  mother  for  academic  excellence 
on  the  occasion  of  her  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee  In  1898  are  engraved 
the  words  ^onor  adds  obligation  ". 

So  we  Solu  of  the  American  Revolution, 
as  inherltorsfrom  our  forebears  of  the  honor 
of  their  services  have  the  obligation,  by  every 
means  within  our  abUlty.  to  preserve,  to 
strengthen  and  to  upbuild  the  nation  which 
their  gallantry  and  their  sacrifices  brought 
Into  being. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  relatively  easy 
way  to  carry  out  my  assignment  this  evening 
If  I  should  here  launch  forth  Into  a  detailed 
and  documented  review  of  the  life  and  times 
of  Oeorge  Washington  and  thereupon  con- 
clude with  some  fine  rhetoric  about  how  our 
nation  as  It  enters  the  decade  of  the  'seventies 
Justifies  the  hopes  and  Is  worthy  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  ancestors. 

Candor  and  realism  Impel  me  to  say  In- 
stead that  never  since  the  Liberty  Bell  pro- 
claimed the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  a  July  day  In  1776  has  our 
United  States  of  America  stood  in  greater 
peril,  nor  have  the  wisdom,  courage,  dedica- 
tion and  unselfishness  exemplified  by  Oeorge 
Washington  been  so  urgently  needed  as  they 
are  on  this  the  238th  anniversary  of  his 
birth 
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Moral  decay  and  a  weakening  und  aban- 
donment of  long-accepted  standards  of  per- 
sonal conduct  and  business  and  professional 
ethics  are  all  too  evident  on  every  hand.  One 
can  scarcely  pick  up  a  book  or  magazine 
today  without  encountering  disgustingly 
filthy  language  of  a  type  rarely  heard  even  in 
the  back  room  of  a  second-rate  saloon  not  so 
many  years  ago.  "Dl't  for  dirt's  sake"  seems 
to  have  replaced  the  now  apparently  out- 
moded slogan  of  "art  for  arts  sake". 

On  the  i>tage.  crudely  Indecent  conduct 
together  with  obscenely  Indecent  speech 
which  within  the  recent  memory  of  the 
youngest  of  us  would  have  brought  the  police 
van  to  the  theater  and  assured  the  producer 
a  Jail  sentence  now  bring  favorable  reviews 
from  the  dramatic  critics  and  guarantee  a 
long  run  and  a  lucrative  box  office 

Our  radio  and  television  programs  are  in- 
creasingly devoted  to  a  glorification  of  vice, 
crime,  violence  and  perversion.  The  television 
screen  offers  to  young  Americans  a  "do  it 
yourself  "  home  study  course  In  rape,  rob- 
bery, murder,  seduction  and  all  manner  of 
lesser  offenses  against  the  criminal  laws  of 
our  state  and  the  precepts  of  religion 

Our  newspapers,  filled  though  they  neces- 
sarily are  with  news  stories  about  crime  and 
delinquency  and  immorality  and  featuring 
interviews  with  celebrities  advocating  such 
things  as  drug  addlcUon.  illegitimacy.  Infi- 
delity and  In  some  Instances  conduct  which 
Is  little.  If  any.  short  of  treason  against  the 
United  SUtes,  are  about  the  only  form  ol 
current  literature  today  not  constantly  em- 
ploying short,  ugly  and  explicit  words  to  con- 
note human  sewage,  sexual  activity  and  vari- 
ous manifestations  of  human  depravity  and 
perversion. 

The  alarming  Increase  of  crime  In  our  na- 
tion threatens  our  Individual  llberUes  and 
our  material  possessions  far  more  than  did 
the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  policies  of  the 
British  crown  which  brought  about  the 
American  Revolution.  This  fast-spreading 
cancer  encompasses  a  whole  repulsive  spec- 
trtun  from  the  petty  purse-snatchers  and  car 
thieves  operating  on  their  own  to  the  far- 
flung  well  organi'ied  syndicates  which  by 
bribery,  extortion,  anii  outright  murder  have 
amassed  billions  of  untaxed  dollars.  Infil- 
trated their  slimy  way  Into  labor  organiza- 
tions and  legitimate  business  enterprises, 
corrupted  or  Intimidated  public  officials  and 
in  some  Instances  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
attain  a  measure  of  control  over  state  and 
local  governments — not,  thank  Ood,  in  Ten- 
nessee. I  am  proud  to  add. 

Contempt  for  law  and  order,  for  the  police 
officers  who  enforce  our  laws  and  the  courU 
which  administer  such  laws  Is  growing  at  a 
frightening  pace.  The  recently  concluded 
trial  of  the  so-Kjalled  "Chicago  seven"  for 
conspiracy  to  Lndte  riot  and  for  incitement 
to  riot — of  which  latter  offense  five  were 
found  guilty  and  have  been  sentenced— Is  a 
typical  and  terrifying  example  of  such  a 
tendency.  As  a  lawyer  I  am  aware  that  U  Is 
not  generally  advisable  to  pass  Judgment  on 
a  criminal  case  without  the  benefit  ot  the 
entire  record  Dut  Trom  what  I  have  read  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  presiding  Judge  In 
the  Chicago  case  acted  with  ample  Justifica- 
tion and  In  the  'occt  Interest  of  Justice  and 
good  order  when  he  imposed  long  sentences 
tor  contempt  of  court  upon  the  defendanu 
and  their  attorneys  who  had  sought  to  make 
a  propaganda  show  out  of  the  trial  and  a 
mockery  of  the  orderly  administration  of 
justice. 

Closely  associated  with  the  growth  of 
crime  and  the  prevalence  of  disrespect  for 
law  Is  the  so-called  "youth  revolt"  which 
poses  a  deadly  threat  to  otir  continued  life 
as  a  nation.  Too  many  of  our  young  men 
and  women  today.  It  would  seem,  do  not  go 
to  college  to  obtain  an  education,  but  to  par- 
ticipate In  riots,  to  seize  and  occupy  col- 
lege buildings,  kidnap  college  deans  and 
presidents  and  resort  to  all  manner  of  vlo- 
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lent  and  lawless  tactics  calculated  to  ter- 
rorize and  Intimidate  the  administration  and 
the  board  of  trustees  Into  granting  such 
"demands "  as  they  see  fit  to  make.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  any  of  you  might  think  to 
him-<>elf— "That  may  be  happening  in  New 
York  and  California  but  It  can't  happen 
here."  But  It  has  happened  here!  Fortunate- 
ly lacking  the  destructive  violence  manifest- 
ed In  those  distant  sUt*s.  we  have  experi- 
enced so-called  "student  demonstrations  "  at 
my  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Knox'-iUe  and  on  a  small  zcale  here  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga, 
within  recent  months. 

The  luie  of  narcotic  and  hallucinatory 
drugs  by  our  college  and  even  high  school- 
age  young  people  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  It  Is  a  major  problem  and  a  major 
threat.  Spurred  on  by  some  disreputable  rock 
and  roll  entertainers  who  glorUy  and  pro- 
mote drug  addiction — and  who  Incidentally 
should  be  driven  from  the  entertainment 
field  for  this  disservice  they  do  to  our  na- 
tion by  corrupting  our  youth — and  supplied 
by  the  crime  syndicates  who  are  growing 
rich  out  of  human  degredatlon  and  who 
ought  to  be  In  the  penitentiary,  too  many  of 
our  youth  are  experimenting  with  "pot"  or 
"add  ",  with  deadly  peril  to  thenuelves  and 
to  their  nation. 

I  am  sure  you  have  read  of  the  recent 
tragic  death  of  the  daughter  of  that  radio 
and  television  personality.  Art  Llnkletter, 
who  Jumped  from  a  window  while  under  the 
influence  of  drugs,  and  of  the  arrest  of  the 
teen-age  son  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
In  a  narcotics  raid. 

It  win  doubtless  shock  and  dismay  you, 
as  it  did  me.  to  learn  that  the  February  issue 
of  the  Tennessee  Press,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  newspaper  profession  in  Ten- 
nessee, carried  a  news  story  which  quoted  the 
County  Judge  of  Monroe  County,  a  typical 
rural  East  Tennessee  county  populated  by 
fine.  Anglo-Saxon  citizens,  to  the  effect  that 
juvenile  delinquency  in  that  county  during 
1960  was  three  hundred  percent  greater  than 
for  any  prior  year  in  the  century  and  a  half 
of  Its  existence. 

To  an  audience  such  as  the  one  which  t 
am  honored  to  address  tonight  I  need  not 
present  detailed  documentation  of  the  fact 
that  patriotism  has  undergone  a  shocking 
decline.  Reverence  for  our  fiag  and  the 
things  It  represenu  is  a  laughingstock  in 
too  many  quarters  and  on  the  part  of  too 
many  citizens.  People  who  love  their  coun- 
try and  want  to  serve  It  In  war  or  peace  are 
far  too  widely  regarded  as  "squares  ".  anach- 
ronisms and  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  Ef- 
forts— far  too  successful— are  being  made  to 
abolish,  downgrade  or  de-emphaslze  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  program  In  our 
colleges  and  high  schools.  Cynical  Jokes  are 
being  circulated  about  our  sister  organiza- 
tion, the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  U  we  were  as  well  known  and  as 
numerous  as  the  DAK'S,  the  BAR'S  would 
doubtless  be  the  target  of  similar  abuse. 

Let  me  make  It  plain  that  I  am  not  here 
tonight  to  bring  you  a  JerenUad  of  defeatism, 
despair  and  surrender  but  to  point  out  that 
the  perils,  the  problems  and  the  difficulties 
which  we  face  as  a  nation  entering  upon  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  pre- 
sent not  merely  a  threat  but  an  opportunity — 
an  opporunlty  to  display  the  same  high  order 
of  courage,  dedication  and  devotion  as  Wash- 
ington and  our  Revolutionary  ancestors  dis- 
played during  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  achieve  the  same 
success  In  our  day  and  generation  as  they 
did  In  theirs.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  not 
be  quick,  easy  or  pleasant  but  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  goal  can  be  achieved  and  that 
with  faith  In  Ood  and  ourselves  and  each 
other  It  Will  be  achieved. 

It  would  be  highly  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  undertake  to  hand  you  a  complete 
blueprint  of  how  to  go  about  the  building 
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Of  a  better  America  or  to  furhlsh  you  with  a 
battle  plan,  with  all  appendices  and  support- 
ing data  attached,  for  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  those  forces  which  would  de- 
stroy .\merlca,  but  may  I  brlefiy  give  you 
some  of  my  own  thoughts  as  to  how  we  may 
best  accomplish  the  mission  to  which  the 
obligation  Inherent  In  the  honor  of  our 
heritage  has  assigned  us. 

Plrst,  we  cannot,  we  mu.st  not  adopt  an 
attitude  of  negativism  as  we  face  the  complex 
and  complicated  problems  of  the  fast-chang- 
ing, jet-atomic  space-navlgatlonal  age  In 
which  we  live.  To  be  against  change  for  the 
mere  sake  of  a'-oldlng  change  is  as  unrealis- 
tic and  self-defeating  as  to  embrace  any  and 
all  change  for  the  mere  sake  of  discarding 
all  existing  ideals,  principles  and  Institutions 
In  favor  of  others  which  are  new,  untried 
and  without  demonstrable  merit.  Solutions 
to  the  urgent  problems  of  today  are  not  to 
be  found  In  blind  adherence  to  the  over-slm- 
pllfled  dogmas  of  the  "radical  right".  As  the 
sons  of  rebels,  we  should  gxiard  against  any 
course  of  action  which  might  lead  us  down 
the  sunset  trail  of  reaction  to  a  dead  end  of 
frustration  and  stagnation. 

To  my  mind,  social  justice  and  economic 
justice  under  progressive  legislation  de- 
signed to  serve  the  interest  of  the  majority 
while  respecting  the  rights  of  the  minority 
constitute  the  one  and  only  alternative  to 
the  rise  of  leftist  marxism,  Russian  style  com- 
munism and  outright  anarchy  in  our  be- 
loved country.  Police,  and  If  necessary  armed 
soldiers,  should  put  down  rioting  and  dis- 
orders in  the  slum  areas  of  our  cities,  but 
at  the  same  time  our  affluent  nation  should 
and  in  my  opinion  must  bring  the  healing 
sunshine  of  better  schools,  more  decent 
and  adequate  housing,  sufficient  medical 
care  and  employment  opportunities  Into 
these  breeding  grounds  of  crime,  delin- 
quency, ignorance  and  Idleness. 

One  essential  for  every  Son  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  who  would  discharge  the 
obligation  Incident  to  the  honor  of  his  Revo- 
lutionary heritage  through  the  building  of 
a  better  America  is  to  rededicate  himself, 
seven  days  a  week,  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
to  being  the  very  best  American  of  which 
be  Is  capable.  Let  us  each  ask  ourselves,  as 
we  enter  Into  every  business,  professional 
or  social  activity,  not  "What's  there  in  it 
for  me?"  but  "What  Is  best  for  my  country?" 

Christ,  as  he  walked  beside  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  In  what  is  now  the  gallant,  war-torn 
little  Republic  of  Israel,  admonished  His 
disciples  to  "let  your  light  so  shine  among 
men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and 
glorify  your  Father  who  is  In  Heaven".  So 
may  we,  by  virtue  of  our  heritage,  let  our 
Americanism  so  shine  that  the  cynics,  the 
scoffers  and  the  Indifferent  Americans  of 
the  turbtilent  seventies,  may  see  our  sin- 
cerity, our  dedication,  our  patriotism  and 
along  with  us  glorify,  cleanse,  strengthen 
and  upbuild  our  conunon  country. 

One  of  the  causes  advanced  for  the  so- 
called  "generation  gap"  and  the  "youth  re- 
volt" Is  the  alleged  hypocrisy  of  the  senior 
generation  and  the  injustices  In  our  so- 
ciety— the  failure  of  the  "establishment"  to 
live  up  In  practice  to  the  principles  which 
it  professes.  More  sincerity,  more  dedication, 
more  letting  the  light  of  genuine  patriotism 
shine,  win  help  to  close  this  gap  and  to  bring 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  more  young  people 
to  our  side  as  we  labor  to  cure  the  Ills  and 
correct  the  evils  which  beset  the  America  for 
which  our  ancestors  fought. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  on  July  4th,  1T76, 
wise  and  witty  old  Benjamin  Franklin,  dean 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  noting  that 
the  signatures  had  made  each  signer  a  traitor 
to  the  British  crown  and  liable  to  be  hanged 
for  treason  to  the  crown  If  the  Revolution 
failed,  remarked:  "Gentlemen,  we  must  all 
hang  together  or  we  will  all  hang  separately". 
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So  as  Americans,  especially  as  Americans  pos- 
sessed of  the  particular  heritage  mentioned 
earlier,  we  must  seek  out  other  Americans 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  of  all  races  and 
creeds  and  of  all  political  persuasions  other 
than  the  brainwashed  puppets  of  Moscow, 
Havana,  Hanoi,  and  Peking,  and  work  to- 
gether with  them  for  the  greatness,  the  good 
and  the  glory  of  America,  or  we  will  all  fall 
separately.  Success  in  such  an  endeavor  will 
heal  our  sick  society,  solve  our  social,  racial 
and  economic  problems,  and  build  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacitlc,  frcm  our  unfortified 
border  with  Canada  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  from  the  frozen  tundra  of  Alaska 
to  the  orchid-clad  Islands  of  Hawaii  a  veri- 
table "Washington  Monument"  more  dur- 
able, more  Impressive  and  more  meaningful 
than  the  lofty  structure  of  stone  which 
stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  at 
our  national  capital. 
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second  most  important  monetary  power; 
that  the  moral,  intellectual  and  political 
prestige  It  exercises  with  the  U.S.  in  the  non- 
communist  world  is  indispensable,  and  that 
England  remains  otur  firmest  link  with  the 
rest  of  West  Europe. 

Our  old  friend  Is  having  to  make  many 
'adjustments  In  a  changing  world.  No  longer 
a  giant,  some  of  Its  economic  and  political 
Intevests  Inevitably  are  diverging  from  our 
own.  But,  as  the  Nlxon-Wilson  talks  showed, 
our  general  course  continues  In  the  same 
general  directlot^. 

We  are  fortunate  that  top-level  talks  with 
such  an  ally  produce  non-news  in  a  globe 
full  of  tension,  friction  and  great  danger. 


A     MEETING     OF     FRIENDS 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  2,  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
old  and  trusted  friends  is  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  Seattle,  Wash.,  Post-Intelligen- 
cer editorial. 

The  editorial  describes  the  meeting  be- 
tween Prime  Minister  Wilson  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  which  produced  "nonnews 
in  a  globe  full  of  tension,  friction,  and 
great  danger."  It  discusses  the  bonds 
between  these  two  nations  and  makes  the 
point  that  "England  remains  our  firmest 
link  with  the  rest  of  West  Europe." 

As  a  participant  In  a  recent  Ditchley 
Foundation  Conference  in  Ehgland  of 
American  and  British  legislators  and 
businessmen,  I  was  personally  once  again 
reminded  of  the  close  ties  we  share  with 
England. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Meeting  or  Friends 

Becatise  no  major  headlines  were  produced, 
the  two  days  of  talks  in  Washington  last 
week  between  President  Nixon  and  British 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  received  scant  atten- 
tion from  commentators.  The  general  atmos- 
phere of  non-news  was  further  strengthened 
by  omission  of  the  usual  final  joint  com- 
munique on  what  had  been  decided. 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  why  no 
tempest  of  speculation  was  stirred  up  by 
the  summit  meeting.  It  Is  simply  that  every- 
body assumed  the  parties  had  no  basic  dif- 
ferences to  resolve  In  the  first  place.  Here, 
we  think,  is  an  almost  classical  case  of  no 
news  being  good  news. 

Despite  the  absence  of  headlines,  it  Is 
.  enormously  heartening  that  traditional 
Anglo-American  ties  of  understanding  and 
cooperation  remain  so  demonstrably  close. 
Permitting  Mr.  Wilson  to  attend  a  session 
of  our  National  Security  Council  was  an  ex- 
traordinary demonstration  of  that  mutual 
tnist  and  good  will. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  think  the 
"special  relationship"  defined  by  Winston 
Churchill  in  1946  Is  no  longer  of  real  Im- 
portonce.  Since  World  War  II,  they  empha- 
size. Great  Britain  has  surrendered  much 
ol  Its  greatness;  from  a  world  superpower  It 
has  shrunk  to  an  Island  whose  future  pri- 
marily is  dependent  on  relations  with  its 
European  neighbors. 

This  Is  true  enough.  But  what  truly  needs 
emphasis  Is  that  Britain  still  is  the  world's 


EMERGENCY  LABOR  DISPUTES 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  President 
Nixon  on  taking  the  initiative  in  the  area 
of  emergency  labor  disputes  by  proposing 
the'  Emergency  Public  Interest  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970.  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress last  Friday,  February  27,  the  Presi- 
dent described  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
laws  to  protect  the  public  interest  when 
work  stoppages  occur  In  the  transporta- 
tion industry.  The  President  has  there- 
fore asked  for  new  authority  and  new 
options  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  it 
applies  to  the  transportation  industry. 
Under  this  plan,  the  President  would 
have  three  additional  options  at  the  end 
of  the  80-day  cooling-ofif  period  if  no 
settlement  has  been  reached. 

First,  the  President  would  have  the 
option  of  extending  the  cooling-off  period 
for  an  additional  30  days.  His  second  op- 
tion would  be  to  require  partial  operation 
of  the  troubled  industry  for  up  to  6 
months  in  order  to  minimize  dangers  to 
the  national  health  and  safety.  The  pre- 
cise level  of  partial  operation  would  be 
determined  by  an  iinpartial  three-man 
board  appointed  by  the  President. 

Finally,  the  President  would  have  the 
option  of  invoking  the  procedure  of 
"final  offer  selection."  Under  this  proce- 
dure, both  labor  and  management  would 
submit  one  or  two  final  offers  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  the  parties  would  be 
given  another  5  days  ■to  bargain  over 
these  final  proposals  for  settlement. 
Should  no  agreement  be  reached  in  that 
time,  a  neutral  selector  group  would 
choose  one  of  the  final  offers  as  the  final 
and  binding  settlement. 

This  third  option  is  likely  to  be  tlie 
most  controversial,  but  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  Shultz  has  pointed  out.  It  would 
not  constitute  compulsory  arbitration. 

It  would,  however,  provide  a  new  in- 
centive for  the  parties  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment at  an  earlier  stage.  Such  an 
incentive  does  not  exist  tmder  current 
procedures.  In  the  President's  words: 

Rather  than  pulling  apart,  the  disputants 
would  be  encouraged  to  come  together. 
Neither  could  afford  to  remain  in  an  in- 
transigent or  extreme  position.  In  short,  while 
the  present  prospect  of  Government  arbitra- 
tion tends  to  widen  the  gap  between  bargain- 
Ing  positions  and  thus  invites  intervention, 
the  possibility  of  final  offer  selection  would 
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work  to  narrow  the  g»p  and  make  the  need 
for  Intervention  less  likely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  labor  law 
reform  geared  to  deal  with  emergency 
sauations  is  someilung  which  has  been 
talked  about  for  many  years.  But  in  the 
pa.>i  there  has  been  little  or  no  Executive 
leadership  or  guidance  along  these  lines 
(or  obvious  reasons:  Reform  is  not  some- 
thmg  which  will  go  down  well  with  either 
labor  or  management  no  matter  how  ap- 
parent the  need.  President  Nixon  has 
done  a  courageous  thing  in  bringing  this 
proposal  to  us.  It  IS  now  up  to  us  in  the 
Congress  to  bear  our  fair  share  of  leader- 
ship responsibility  and  explore  tlie  full 
ramiflcations  of  this  legislation  and 
hopefully  reach  some  consensus  on  a  re- 
form package  de.signed  to  protect  the 
national  health  and  .safety  while  promot- 
ing collective  bargaining  as  free  as  possi- 
ble from  Goveriunent  interference.  Let  us 
recognize  that  nearly  everyone  is  dis- 
satisfied with  existing  procedures  and  is 
now  looking  to  the  Congress  for  leader- 
ship in  the  area  of  labor  law  reform.  We 
cannot  shrink  from  this  responsibility. 


AGRICULTURE  HAS  BIO  STAKE   IN 
CRACKDOWN  ON  PESTICIDES 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  written  and  aald  re- 
cently about  the  use  of  pesticides  and  the 
effect  these  chemicals  might  have  on  our 
environment.  Many  good  arguments 
could  be  made  both  for  and  against  the 
use  of  these  pesticides. 

As  one  who  comes  from  a  predomi- 
nately rural  district .  many  of  my  people 
are  concerned  about  efforts  to  ban  the 
use  of  these  chemicals.  The  February  Is- 
sue of  Progressive  Farmer  conUins  a 
thought-provokins  editorial  on  this  Im- 
portant matter.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  editorial  with  my  colleagues  by  in- 
serting It  in  the  Reco«d  at  this  point: 
Aii«ictT.Ti:M  Has  Big  Stake  in  Cbackdown 
ON  Pesticides 

All  over  the  nation  there  is  mounting  con- 
cern over  the  pollution  of  our  environment. 
Farm  people  share  this  concern.  They  rec- 
ognize environmental  pollution  as  an  undis- 
puted fact.  That  It  stems  primarily  from  the 
agricultural  use  of  pesUcldee  and  plant  nu- 
trlente.  they  deny  with  great  vigor — and  they 
have  the  facts  to  back  their  contention. 

Farm  people  have  a  great  deal  at  stake  in 
the  Federal  Governments  recent  crackdown 
on  DDT  and  Its  promised  ban  on  other  per- 
sistent pesticides  such  as  aldrln,  dleldrtn. 
endrln.  chlordane.  heptachlor.  toxaphene. 
benezene  hexachlorlde.  and  lindane.  They 
recognize  the  attack  on  DDT  as  the  open- 
ing skirmish  In  a  war  against  many  other 
pesUcldes.  and  they  fear  what  It  wlU  lead  to. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  10,000  spe- 
cies of  Insects,  600  species  of  weeds,  and  1,500 
plant  dlseaaes.  If  we  suddenly  stopped  the 
use  of  pesticides  In  agriculture.  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  crops  and  livestock  would  drop  30% 
or  more. 

After  spending  many  hours  reading  a  big 
pUe  of  printed  material  dealing  l>otb  pro 
and  con  with  the  subject,  we  believe  DDT 
and  Its  chemically  related  pesticides  are  being 
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condemned  on  very  flimsy  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. Here  are  some  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion : 

1.  American  Medical  Association  says  there 
is  no  evidence  to  date  that  humans  are  ap- 
preciably ailected  by  the  continued  Ingestion 
of  minute  trace*  of  pesticides  In  riiw  and 
processed  foods. 

2  Present  levels  of  pesticide  residues  in 
food  and  envlrormient  pose  no  adverse  effect 
on  man's  health,  according  to  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Nutlonnl  Research  CouncU 
(June  1969). 

3.  "To  my  knowledge  not  oiie  death  (ex- 
cluding accidental  de.uh:>)  or  serious  illness 
has  been  caused  among  people  exposed  to 
the  insecticide  (DDTt  In  connection  wlrh  the 
control  of  insects."— E.  F  Knipliiig.  VS  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture 

4.  "During  years  of  investigation,  it  hat> 
been  Impossible  to  confirm^the  allegation  that 
insecticides,  when  properly  used,  are  the 
cause  of  any  disease  of  man  i>r  animals  " — 
Dr.  Wayland  Hayes.  Jr.  US  Public  Health 
Ser\ice. 

5.  While  conservationists  call  for  a  ban  on 
DDT.  the  medical  profession  Is  studying  it  as 
a  deterrent  to  cancer.  Researchers  at  Johns 
Hopkins  are  studying  workers  at  Montrose. 
Cahf  ,  because  the  incidence  of  cancer  among 
men  who  have  been  exposed  to  a  high  level 
of  DDT  for  over  20  years  Is  far  l)elow  normal. 

6  Present  controls  are  providing  adequate 
protection  of  our  food  supply.  Available  evi- 
dence does  not  Indicate  that  present  levels 
of  pesticide  residues  In  man's  food  and  en- 
vironment are  producing  an  adverse  effect  on 
bis  health. 

7  Stories  of  flsh  kills  due  to  pesticides 
should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  A  few 
years  ago.  major  fish  kills  In  the  Mississippi 
River  were  attributed  to  water  runoff  from 
fields  in  which  endrln  had  been  used.  Later 
a  team  of  scientists  presented  convincing 
evidence  that  these  fish  kills  were  not  related 
to  pesticides  used  on  agricultural  lands 

8.  Southern  culUvated  fields  where  DDT 
has  l>een  used  for  10  years  seldom  show  resi- 
due equal  to  one  year's  application 

It  Is  Indeed  Ironic  tluit  DDT,  of  all  pesti- 
cides, should  be  singled  out  for  attack  It  U 
one  of  the  most  useful  chemicals  ever  dis- 
covered. We  know  that  DDT  and  other  per- 
sistent pesticides  build  up  in  some  forms  of 
animal  life  such  as  fish  and  fish-eating  birds 
But  It  has  not  l>een  established  that  the  risk 
of  environmental  pollution  outweighs  their 
value  In  the  production  of  food  and  fiber. 
Through  Its  reduction  of  Insect-borne  dis- 
eases throughout  the  world,  malaria  In  par- 
ticular. DDT  has  perhaps  saved  as  many  hu- 
man lives  as  all  other  drugs  combined  Mil- 
lions of  people  now  living  In  good  health 
would  be  dead  or  anemic  cripples  If  It  were 
not  for  DDT.  In  1948,  Dr.  Paul  Muller  won  a 
Mobel  Prize  as  a  result  of  his  discovery  of 
DDT's  powers  as  an  Insect  killer. 

While  the  U.S.  production  and  use  of  DDT 
U  less  than  half  what  it  was  five  or  six 
years  ago.  It  Is  still  of  great  value  to  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  consumers  in  controlling 
Insects,  especially  on  cotton,  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables. Three-fourths  of  U.S.  production 
Is  now  exported.  In  large  measure  for  ma- 
laria control. 

Aldrln.  which  Is  used  on  40''o  of  the  com 
acreage  treated  for  soil  Insects.  Is  another  in- 
secticide threatened  by  the  recent  USDA 
promise  to  move  against  persistent  Insecti- 
cides. Yet.  m  the  Judgment  of  most  scien- 
tists. Its  contribution  to  environmental  pol- 
lution Is  very  small. 

Still  other  pesticides  under  fire  are  3.4-D 
and  2.4.6-T  To  the  ranch  people  of  the 
Southwest.  3.4,6-T  U  of  vital  ImporUnce.  It 
U  their  standby  in  fighting  mesqulte  and 
other  briishy  planu  that  have  taken  over  8 
million  acres  of  ranch  and  pasture  lands  in 
Texas  since  World  War  11.  According  to 
John  A.  Matthews,  chairman.  Texas  Bntsh 
Contrril  *  Range  Improvement  Committee. 
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the  banning  ol  2.4,5-T  "would  cost  us  50.000 
marketable  head  of  beef  a  year  In  only  five 
years'  time  In  Texas  alone"  Also.  2.4,5-T  Is 
widely  used  for  weed  control  In  the  rice 
areas  of  Texas.  Ark.iiisits.  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi. 

The  decision  to  realrlct  the  use  of  2.4.5-T 
apparently  was  made  alter  a  test  Indicated 
a  higher  than  normal  degree  of  deformities 
in  the  oflsprliigs  of  rats  and  mice  which  were 
given  relatively  heavy  doses  of  3.4,5-T  orally 
during  early  pregnancy.  It's  hard  to  see 
how  anyone  can  expect  the  material  will 
have  the  same  effect  on  livestock  or  people," 
sutd  Matthews,  "when  we  liave  20  yean> 
.iciual   experience  to   the  contrar>   " 

DDT  and  other  chemically  related  h>dro. 
cart>on  insecticides  are  being  outlawed  be- 
cause they  are  persistent  Farmers  need  In- 
secticides of  some  persistence  l>ecause  many 
Insects  are  persistent.  The  more  persistent 
an  insecticide,  the  less  oiien  It  must  be 
applied  and.  other  things  being  equal,  the 
less  expensive  lu  use.  Many  of  the  lesK 
persistent  Insecticides  are  more  dangerous 
to  apply  and  are  more  costly. 

The  time  may  come  when  new  methods  ot 
biological  control  (Including  the  so-called 
bug-fight -bug  technique)  wilt  make  the  tise 
ot  insecticides  much  less  urgent.  But  the  time 
is  not  ripe  for  it  yet.  We  have  already  spent 
$100  million  to  find  new  methods  of  non- 
chemical  pest  control,  but  we  are  still  years 
awav  from  their  widespread  use. 

No  one  of  good  will  wishes  to  continue  the 
u:ie  ol  a  pesticide  that  is  actually  dangerous 
to  human  or  animal  life,  or  that  gives  reas- 
onable promise  that  It  is  likely  to  become  so 
The  decision  for  or  against  a  pesticide  should 
t>e  made  on  the  principle  of  Its  benefit  in 
producing  food  and  fiber  needs  versus  Its 
risk  of  environmental  pollution.  Apparently 
decisions  are  being  made  to  outlaw  pesticides 
that  are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  on  unsubstantial  evi- 
dence that  they  are  significant  factors  In 
environmental  pollution. 

In  recent  months.  USDA  seems  more  in- 
clined to  accept  the  Judgment  of  those  who 
would  place  a  slight  potential  risk  of  envi- 
ronmental pollution  ahead  of  the  very  pres- 
ent benefit  of  pesticides  to  U.S.  agriculture 
In  registering  pesticides,  decisions  by  USDA 
on  their  effect  on  human  health  are  to  b« 
based  on  conclusions  reached  by  HEW  (De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
This  could  be  dangerous  to  agriculture.  Sec- 
retary Hardin  should  make  HEW  prove  Us 
case  with  substantial  evidence.  He  should 
be  a  real  fighting  friend  of  US  agriculture 
and  not  allow  HEW  to  influence  the  outlaw- 
ing of  pesticides  on  flimsy  evidence  such  as 
that  given  in  the  case  of  3,4.5-T.  What  loe 
nred  is  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  chem- 
icals both  by  USDA  and  proper  state  au- 
thorities. In  any  case,  regulation  should  be 
based  on  the  separate  consideration  of  each 
individual  pesticide  and  on  each  use  to  which 
it  is  put.  Widespread  banning  of  pesticides 
can  be  disastrous  to  U.S.  agriculture.  It 
shouldn't  be  accepted  taithout  a  fight  by 
farritT  representatives  and  their  friends. 


THE  SILENT  MAJORITY  SPEAKS 
OUT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1970 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Its  Ladles'  Auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year  over  400,000  school  students 
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participated  in  the  contest,  competing 
for  five  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  pi'izes.  This  year's  theme  is 
"Freedoms  Challenge."  The  winning 
contestant  from  each  State  Is  brought  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  final  judgment 
ns  guests  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasiu'e  that  I  received  the  news  that 
one  of  my  constituents  was  judged  as  the 
winner  In  the  State  of  California.  Mr. 
Randy  E.  Thomas,  of  the  Amos  Alonzo 
Stagg  Senior  High  School  in  Stockton, 
Calif.,  win  compete  here  In  Washington 
next  week.  Meantime,  I  believe  it  would 
be  in  order  to  share  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues the  contents  of  this  young  man's 
speech: 

Freedom's    Challenge 

President  Richard  Nixon  often  refers  to 
the  silent  majority.  It  Is  that  silence  which 
challenges  our  freedoms.  One  of  the  basic 
principles  of  American  democracy  Is  a  right 
of  the  minority  to  be  heard.  Indeed,  that 
minority  is  being  heard,  that  minority  is 
creating  a  loud  tremor  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  tremor  varies  from  protest  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  to  mere  protest  of  the  American 
establUhment.  With  the  minority  sc  vocal 
and  so  devoted  to  their  beliefs,  the  American 
Image  Is  often  that  of  the  minority.  A  minor- 
ity may  often  become  the  ruling  agent  In  a 
society  when  the  majority  becomes  silent.  To 
commend  that  silent  majority*  Is  to  only  al- 
low It  to  remain  silent. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  impact  that  the 
minority  carries,  it  Is  necessary  for  the  ma- 
jority to  protest,  to  become  visible,  to  create 
a  contrast.  The  word  "protest"  carries  a  great 
Impact  these  days,  an  Impact  that  carries 
with  It  ideas  of  degradation  of  moral  and 
society  oriented  principles.  A  vision  of  long 
haired  students,  an  anti-American  sign 
comes  to  mind.  That  image  must  be  de- 
stroyed and  be  re-created  Into  one  of  voice 
in  favor  of  American  goals,  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  and  pro-American  estab- 
lishment. 

.  This  nation  was  born  by  protest  and  our 
guarantee  of  success  depends  on  our  nature 
of  improvement.  Aristotle,  Plato.  Washington 
all  recognized  that  a  society  mtist  Imprwe  in 
order  to  maintain  the  constituent  freedoms. 
In  the  element  of  achieving  improvement, 
protest  does  become  necessary.  There  are, 
however,  CMtaln  criteria  that  are  necessary 
before  those  Improvements  can  be  achieved, 
by  peaceful  protest  and  peaceful  demon- 
stration. 

The  criticisms  must  be  constructive.  They 
must  be  valid.  The  challenge  to  freedom  be- 
comes apparent  when  a  minority  can  destroy 
the  credltablllty  of  future  American  foreign 
policy.  A  prime  example  Is  the  effect  that  mi- 
nority dissent  has  had  in  the  case  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Hanoi  will  not  seriously  ne- 
gotiate any  peace  terms  In  Paris  or  anywhere 
else  when  the  American  position  Is  so  suc- 
cessfully protested  by  the  minority.  That  it 
may  possibly  force  a  change  in  American  for- 
eign position. 

President  Nixon  has  attempted  to  put  Hanoi 
in  n  dilemma  by  giving  them  two  choices, 
to  maintain  current  objectives  and  the 
United  States  troops  will  continue  to  prevent 
further  aggression  or  to  decrease  objectives 
and  the  United  States  troops  will  be  gradu- 
ally  withdrawn. 

Why  should  Hanoi  declare  its  poslUon 
when  Amerloan  position  Is  so  Insecure  be- 
cause of  minority  protest?  The  point  is  that 
we  should  not  halt  protest  but  that  the 
majority  should  try  to  maintain  some  sta- 
blUty  behind  American  foreign  policy  by 
creating  a  contrast.  To  give  American  for- 
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elgn  policy  a  chance.  To  give  our  President  a 
chance.  The  silent  majority  must  be  heard. 
If  American  credltablllty  and  freedom  are 
to  be  maintained,  the  challenges  to  be  heard 
must  be  met.  If  we  are  to  solve  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  with  honor,  peace  and  still 
maintain  stability  in  South  Vietnam,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  American  majority  to  sup- 
port American  foreign  goals,  to  support  our 
President,  to  give  him  a  chance.  The  chal- 
lenge to  freedom  needs  decisive  action.  The 
silent  majority  must  be  beard. 
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better — temporarily.  When  the  other  people 
also  stand  up.  as  most  likely  they  will,  we 
and  everybody  else  will  see  no  better  than 
we  did  before.  More  likely,  we'll  see  less.  If 
we  then  sit  down,  we'll  see  nothing.  But  how 
do  we  persuade  the  other  people  to  sit  down, 
too,  so  that  we  all  can  see  at  least  some- 
thing. In  comfort?  As  so  often  It  Is  much 
easier  to  get  Into  trouble,  then  to  get  out 
of  It.  because  few  are  eager  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  being  the  first  to  give  In.  How  can 
we.  In  a  free  society,  get  concerted  action  by 
having  all  sit  down  at  the  same  time?  In  this 
case  Ben  FYanklln's  famous  obser%'atlon  holds 
true: 

"We  must  all  hang  together  or,  most  de- 
cidedly, we  shall  all  hang  separately." 

Opinions  differ  on  what  causes  Inflation 
and  how  It  can  best  be  cured.  Keyneslans 
and  Neo-Keyneslans  who  believe  that  fiscal 
policy  is  the  key  to  stable  economic  growth 
anJ  a  firm  lever  for  steering  between  the 
Scylla  of  inflation  and  the  Charybdls  of  re- 
cession, had  it  largely  to  themselves  for 
most  of  the  time  since  World  War  II.  Though 
they  still  count  the  majority  of  economists 
liinong  their  disciples,  they  have  been  los- 
ing ground  In  recent  years  to  the  mone- 
tarists who  believe  that  the  quantity  of 
money  Is  the  only  thing  that  matters.  Tliere 
are  different  shades  of  monetarists — from 
Prledmanltes  to  Prledmanesques — but  they 
all  hold  more  or  less'that  changes  In  money 
supply  control  the  course  of  inflation. 

When  neither  of  these  two  factions  were 
as  successful  as  they  promised  to  be  if  given 
a  free  hand,  another  view  gained  adherents. 
Noneconomlsts — or,  as  economists  would  re- 
gard them,  less  sophisticated  persons — find 
the  amorphous  abstractions  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  hard  to  comprehend  or  ab- 
sorb. They  prefer  to  think  in  antropomor- 
phous  terms — a  crime  must  have  a  villain 
and  a  victim.  The  victim  of  mflation  is,  of 
course,  always  the  persofl  speaking  and  the 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  March  2,  1970 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  most  distinguished  constituents,  the 
Honorable  Roger  A.  Freeman,  formerly 
with  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  now  a  special  assistant  to 
President  Nixon,  recently  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Eastern  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus in  New  York  City.  I  believe  Mr. 
Freeman's  remarks  are  worthy  of  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  am  therefore  submitting  them  for 
inclusion  In  the  Record. 

WHY    DON'T    THEY    STOP    INFLATION? 

( Remarks  by  Roger  A.  Freeman) 

If   we  conducted   an   opinion  poll   among 
a  representative  cross  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  asking  what  their  leading  griev-     course,  aiways  vne  peiBou  s^jca&^uu  auu  m*. 
ance  Is  In  the  domestic  policy  area,  we  would     economic   group   to   which  he  belongs.  The 
today  in  most  places  get  the  answer:  soaring     villain,  depending  on  which  side  of  the  fence 
prices. 

In  letters  to  editors,  in  radio  and  TV  inter- 
views and  on  many  other  occasions,  people 
keep  asking,  "Why  don't  they  stop  infla- 
tion?" "They"  of  course  meaning  the  gov- 
ernment. In  a  rare  display  of  consensus, 
members  of  Congress  of  both  political  par- 
ties have  been  condemning  inflation  In  vivid 

tones  and  demanding  that  It  be  ended  forth-     nvi,  ^uii/c.  *»••  uiiitt  -u^  .u.{#%<. >.<.-.>,  -..^  .— 
with.  With  everybody  seemingly  opposed  t<^  shaping  of  anti-inflationary  policy  depends 
it,   we   may   well    wonder   "Why   don't  theyVon  where  we  want  to  place  our  main  em- 
stop  inflation?"  Is  there  a  sinister  and  clan-  ^hasls. 
destine  lobby  at  work  which  keeps  frustrat-  y 
ing  the  will  of  the  people? 

It  remalnds  me  somewhat  of  the  psychia- 
trist who  when  examining  his  patient  In- 
quired: "Are  you  troubled  by  Improper 
thoughts?"  to  which  the  patient  cheerfully 
replied :  "No,  I  am  not.  Frankly  speaking  doc- 
tor, I  rather  enjoy  them." 

The  fact  is  that  most  people  enjoy  their 
share  of  InflaUon,  that  is  their  individual 
slice  of  the  expanded  money  supply  in  the 
form  of  an  Income,  whether  from  wages  or 
from  Independent  activity,  that  grows  faster 
than  their  productivity.  What  they  don't 
like  Is  the  consequences  of  inflation,  which 
Is  higher  prices.  It  is  not  the  overeating  or 
drinking  that  we  dislike — it  Is  the  hang- 
over, the  indigestion,  the  obesity  we  fear, 
but  too  often  fear  not  enough  to  abstain 


the  speaker  happens  to  be  on,  is  either  a 
union  leader  raising  extravagant  wage  de- 
mands or  a  corporate  manager  or  business 
tycoon  boosting  prices  to  r^ap  exorbitant 
profits.  f 

Is  arguing  over  the  relatlv*  roles  In  gener- 
ating inflation  like  arguing  which  is  the 
most  important  leg  of  a  three-legged  stool? 
Not  quite.  All  three  are  Important,  but  the 
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That  a  succession  of  huge  budgetary  de- 
ficits in  the  1960s  bears  a  major  responsibility 
for  the  Inflationary  trend  of  recent  years  is 
now  widely,  if  not  universally,  recognized. 
The  imposition  of  a  10  percent  Income  sur- 
tax in  the  summer  of  1968  was  expected  to 
help  end  the  budgetary  deficits,  which  it 
did.  Many  economists  feared  that  the  change- 
over from  a  $25  billion  deficit  in  Fy-1968  to 
a  (3  billion  surplus  in  FY-1969  amounted  to 
an  overkill  and  might  lead  to  a  depression. 

As  happened  in  other  instances,  overkill 
was  only  in  the  mind  of  the  t>eholder.  Prices 
kept  rising  at  an  undiminished  pace  right 
through  FT-1969  and  Into  Fy-1970.  Does 
this  mean  that  a  tight  fiscal  policy  Is  not 
antl-lnfiationary?  Of  course  not.  But  why  do 
but  too  oiten  rear  not  enougn  lo  ausiaiu  ^g  expect  a  $3  billion  surplus  to  be  followed, 
from  drinking  or  overeating.  This  looks  like  hopefully,  by  $1  to  (2  billion  surpluses  in 
a  case  of  being  able  to  resist  everything  save  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  end  an 
temptation.  inflationary  trend  caused  by  a  $57  billion  de- 

It  is  a  natural  and  understandable  tend-  flcit  in  the  preceding  S  years?  In  those  8  years 
ency  for  people  to  try  to  offset  the  Impact  an  inflationary  psychology  ingrained  ItseU 
or  higher  prices  by  boosting  their  Income  deeply  on  the  minds  of  producers  and  con- 
and,  albeit  grudgingly,  spending  more  money  sumers  alike  and  cannot  be  easily  eradicated 
Instead  of  reducing  their  demands.  It  is  as  if  by  a  couple  of  slim  surpluses,  particularly 
at  a  footbaU  game  we  were  not  seeing  well  when  the  firmness  of  congressional  deter- 
enough  over  the  heads  of  the  people  in  front  mlnatlon  to  end  inflation  has  not  yet  been 
of  us  and  decided  to  stand  up.  Well  see     convincingly  demonstrated. 
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The  Committee  lor  Economic  Development 
recommended  in  U«  recent  statement  "A 
Suablllzlng  Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policy  lor 
1970'  that  Uie  target  tor  the  current  »nd 
successive  fiscal  years  should  be  a  »e  to  18 
billion  surplus  until  inHatlonary  tendencies 
are  well  under  conuol. 

Why  did  the  President  not  recommend  a 
surplus  of  that  magnitude  In  his  budget? 
You  may  remember  how  much  difficulty  the 
President  encountered  In  persuading  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  10  percent  surtax  through 
the  second  hall  ot  1969  and  even  greater  re- 
slsunce  to  obtaining,  at  the  last  moment,  a 
5  percent  extension  for  the  first  half  of  1970. 
No  greater  tax  increase  could  have  passed 
Congress  at  that  time. 

To  be  sure,  the  overall  tax  burden  of  the 
.\merlcan  people  has  become  too  heavy  and 
needs  to  be  lightened.  But  should  this  be 
done  at  the  cost  of  adding  to  inflation? 

There  is.  of  course,  another  way  of  pro- 
ducing a  greater  budgetary  surplus:  Ughter 
expenditure  control.  But.  strange  as  It  seems. 
It  was  the  same  forces  In  Congress  that 
pushed  for  tax  cuts  which  also  drove  the 
hardest  for  larger  expenditures  than  the 
President  had  recommended  If  the  President 
had  not  vetoed  a  major  appropriation  bill — 
.AS  he  had  long  warned  Congress  he  would — 
the  planned  surplus  would  have  disappeared, 
proving  to  those  who  doubt  the  determina- 
tion or  ability  of  the  US  goverrunent  to  end 
inflation  that  they  were  correct  right  along. 
Pressures  for  enlarged  spending  on  and  In 
Congress  continue  undiminished  and  that 
battle  has  been  particularly  fierce  In  the  past 
lew  days. 

No  doubt,  you  have  heard  the  claim  that 
the  budgetary  situation  is  tight  only  because 
defense  spending  has  tremendously  Increased 
and  swallows  the  major  part  of  our  tax  pay- 
ments. If  defense  were  cut  substantially.  It 
is  said,  below  the  amounts  recommended  by 
the  President,  there  would  be  ample  money 
available  to  lower  tax  rates,  augment  funds 
for  education  and  other  social  purposes  and 
c-tlll  wind  up  with  a  healthy  surpltis. 

Now  for  the  current  3-year  period,  between 
FY-1968  and  FY-1971.  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  as  you  may  know,  defense  spend- 
ing was  cut  10  percent,  outlays  for  Human 
Resources  (education,  health,  social  security, 
labor,  etc  )  raised  by  41  percent,  for  all  other 
purposes  Increased  by  14  percent. 

While  this  shows  a  dramatic  shift  of  fed- 
eral funds  from  military  to  social  puif>oBes. 
our  critics  contend,  that  such  comparisons 
should  be  made  over  a  longer  period  than  3 
years.  The  big  boost  In  defense  came  before 
that  time    This  Is  a  valid  point.  So.  let  me 
give  you  the  change*  In  the  rates  of  expendi- 
tures In  the  two  preceding  8-year  periods: 
Increase  or  decrease  in  Federal 
spending ' 
Defense:  Percent 

Between  1952  and  1960 -3 

Between  I960  and  1968 -^75 

Between  1968  and  1971 —10 

HumAoi  reeources   (education,  health, 
•oclal  security,  labor,  etc.) : 

Between  1953  and  l»«0 -  227 

Between  1960  and  1968 -rl65 

Between  1968  and  1971 -  41 

All  other  piuposes: 

Between  1953  and  1960 -f49 

Between  1960  and  1968 -r78 

Between  1968  and  1971... 4  14 

These  figures  Indicate  trends  which  differ 
decisively  from  widely  believed  myths.  But 
those  are  the  facts 

Now  let  us  look  at   the  expenditure  In- 

>  DaU  (or  1952.  1960  and  1968  are  for  calen- 
dar yeara.  For  the  1968-71  comparison  only 
fiscal  year  data  are  available.  Figures  shown 
for  fiscal  ysAT  1971  are  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget   reconunendatlona. 
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creases  over  the  entire  period  from  1953  to 
1971:  Percent 

Defense    (increase*    57 

Human  resources  (education,  health. 

social  security,  etc.) — -  1170 

All  other  (Increase* 1*7 

Defense  accounted  for  66' r  of  Uie  Budget 
lu  1953  (^13.5  .  of  GNP). 

Defense  accounted  for  49'.  of  the  Budget 
In  1960  (=9.1'.  In  ONP). 

Defense  accounted  (or  44  ,  o(  the  Budget 
In  1968  (  =93-,  of  GNP  1. 

Defense  accounted  for  37':  of  the  Budget 
in  1971  (  ^7  ic  of  ONP  (estimate). 

I  cannot  discuss  with  you  in  this  context 
the  grave  Implications  for  our  national  se- 
curity of  cutting  defense  funds  below  the 
amounts  which  the  President  recommended. 
But  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  unless  the 
International  situation  deteriorates  in  the 
next  (ew  years — which  nobody  can  predict 
at  this  time  nor  rule  out  as  a  possibility- 
defense  may  well  account  for  a  smaller  per- 
centage o(  the  budget  and  of  GNP  a  (ew  years 
hence  than  It  does  now. 

Tighter  control  may,  however,  well  be  ap- 
plied to  other  outlays  as  a  result  o(  studies 
in  depth  that  are  being  or  will  be  under- 
Uiken. 

In  some  public  programs  the  lieneflts  o( 
Increased  spending  are  evident  We  find,  (or 
example,  that  the  (atallty  rate  Is  less  than 
hal(  as  high  on  IntersUte  highways  ((ree- 
ways)  as  on  other  rural  roads.  This  Is  not  a 
minor  matter  as  long  as  more  than  56,000 
persons  are  being  killed  in  trafflc  accidents 
each  year.  The  potential  reduction  in  loss 
o(  IKe  and  human  suffering,  aside  from 
lc-*ered  economic  losses  as  a  result  of  mod- 
ernized roads.  Is  truly  tremendous. 

Protection,  conservation  and  development 
of  natival  resources  and  of  our  environment 
generally  have  been  greatly  advanced  by  well 
planned  public  programs  and  will  demand 
Increased  attention  In  j-ears  to  come.  Social 
Insurance  programs  enable  American  families 
to  look  with  greater  confidence  toward  their 
old  age  and  are  helping  many  mllUons 
against  other  vicissitudes  of  life 

Public  assistance  programs,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  proven  to  be  counterproductive 
and  need  to  be  replaced  by  an  approach  that 
alms  to  preserve  human  dignity  and  make  as 
many  dependent  persons  as  possible  wholly 
or  partially  self-supporting.  The  resulU  of 
urb.ui  renewal  programs  also  have  been 
spotty  and  need  re-evalutlon. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  outlays  for 
education  bAve  multiplied  more  rapidly  than 
for  almost  any  other  purpose  so  that  we  la 
the  United  States  now  spend  almost  as  much 
(or  education  as  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  combined.  The  resulu  are  In  many 
respecu  excellent — but  In  other  respects  less 
than  persuasive.  Certain  major  programs  ac- 
tivated within  the  past  10  years  have  (ailed 
to  deliver  what  their  sponsors  promised  and 
will  need  to  be  studied  closely  before  the 
amounu  are  substantially  increased.  To  be 
sure:  (unds  (or  educaUon  wlU  have  to  keep 
Increasing  at  a  rapid  pace.  But  the  methods 
o(  their  application  will  need  to  be  more 
thoroughly  considered  and  funds  concen- 
trated on  programs  which  demonstrably  can 
and  do  produce  tangible  educational  Im- 
provements. 

While  there  Is  no  doubt  that  (ederal  ex- 
penditures will  continue  to  go  up  as  our 
population  and  economy  expand,  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  to  keep  the  Increase  at  lower 
rates  than  those  which  prevailed  In  the  past. 
Only  In  this  way  can  the  tendency  o(  taxes 
to  grow  (aster  than  national  or  personnel 
Income  be  reversed. 

Until  Inflationary  trends  are  well  under 
control  and  have  subsided,  a  Ught  fiscal 
policy  must  continue  with  its  main  sm- 
phasls  on  the  expenditure  side  o(  the  budget. 
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Fiscal  policy  has  not  (ailed — but  time  and 
circumstances  have  so  (ar  not  permitted  a 
budgetary  surplus  o(  the  size  which  to  all 
appearances  would  have  been  necessary  to 
reverse  the  Inflationary  tide  that  has  en- 
guKed  us  (or  the  past  (our  to  five  years.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  convince  the  American 
people  as  well  as  (orelgn  observers  that  It 
means  business  In  lU  aim  to  end  Infiatlon 
by  taking  firm  action.  Last  year  Congress 
adopted  an  expenditure  celling  but  then  dis- 
regarded it  when  authorizing  larger  appro- 
priations and  nwndatlng  certain  outlays 
Such  a  performance  Is  not  apt  to  tn^lre 
confidence  among  the  public  tha.t  the  law- 
makers will  resist  the  pleas  of  special  In- 
terest lobbies  and  exercise  the  discipline  nec- 
essary to  overcome  Inflationary  pressures. 

MONXTART     POLICT 

MoueUry  policy  fluctuated  during  the 
1960s,  tightened  temporarily  In  1966,  but  on 
the  whole  was  not  effecUve  In  stemming  In- 
flationary trends  It  has  been  only  about  one 
year  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  em- 
barked on  a  truly  restrictive  policy.  Money 
supply  Increased  a  mere  3',,  percent  between 
December  1968  and  December  1969.  and  has 
remained  almost  static  since  the  spring  ol 
1969.  This  has  had  a  distinct  effect  in  reduc- 
ing Inflationary  pressures,  as  most  economic 
indicators  have  rtiown  (or  several  months.  To 
be  sure,  prices  kept  going  up — but  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  l(  money  were  kept  as  Ught 
(or  an  extended  period,  the  price  curve  would 
eventually  yield.  The  questions  Is:  are  tlie 
American  people  willing  to  pay  the  price  (or 
such  a  policy? 

To  cut  off  the  money  supply  completely  Is 
like  t>nng  up  an  artery  to  slop  the  flow  ol 
blood  from  a  wound:  It  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  patient  (rom  bleeding  to  death.  But 
U  the  blood  U  cut  off  (or  too  long,  gangrene 
may  set  In  and  the  limb  may  be  lost.  Money 
Is  the  economy's  IKe  blood.  The  potentially 
serious  Impact  o(  a  complete  (reezlng  o(  the 
money  supply  (or  a  period  that  will  soon  ex- 
ceed a  year  makes  It  likely  that  a  slight  eas- 
ing o(  the  restraints  could  be  (orthcoming 
be(ore  too  long. 

I  said  "slight '  lest  anybody  gets  up  bis 
hopes  too  high. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  dilemma  and 
its  extreme  caution  be(ore  acting  Is  not  hard 
to  understand.  IX  the  Board  lowers  re- 
serve requlremenU  and  purchases  (ederal  se- 
curities In  the  open  market  and  prices  con- 
tinue to  soar.  It  Is  certain  to  be  blamed.  But  1( 
it  conUnues  money  as  tight  as  It  has  been  and 
a  recession  develops,  the  Board  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  main  culprit.  This  Is  not  an 
enviable  position  to  be  in— but  the  Board 
will.  I  trust,  resolve  It  Judiciously. 

It  has  been  widely  asserted  that  high  In- 
terest rates  are  a  cause  o(  Inflation  and  the 
demand  has  been  raised  that  the  rates 
should  be  lowered,  by  government  edict  or 
otherwise.  Now.  let  us  think  about  that  and 
look   what   has  been   happening. 

Over  the  past  flve  years  personal  income  In- 
creased 42  percent,  personal  savings  only  32 
percent.  Personal  Installment  loans  mean- 
while grew  47  percent,  all  consumer  credit  35 
percent.  The  flow  o(  funds  Into  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  Insurance  companies 
dwindled  (rom  850  billion  in  1967  to  a  mere 
85  5  billion  In  1969. 

Obviously,  money  Is  a  commodity  that  is 
high  In  demand,  short  in  supply.  What  would 
happen  l(  government  forced  lower  Interest 
rates  In  such  a  situation?  Probably  the  same 
thing  that  would  happen  l(  the  price  o(  any 
ot:»er  commodity  with  Inadequate  supply 
were  reduced.  Lower  interest  rates  would 
cause  savers  and  Investors  at  home  and 
abroad  to  channel  their  funds  elsewhere 
while  additional  borrowers  who  were  de- 
terred by  high  rates  would  be  attracted. 
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Where  would  the  added  money  to  meet 
the  demand  come  from,  1(  savers  and  Investors 
do  not  supply  It?  From  the  government? 
What  Impact  would  the  creation  o(  large 
amounts  o(  new  money  have  on  the  rate  o( 
inflation? 

I(  Interest  rates  were  arti/lcxally  lowered, 
a  rationing  o(  all  credlte  would  probably  be- 
come InevlUble.  a  step  which  this  Admlnl- 
suailon  wants  to  avoid.  Experience  In  many 
countries  has  shown  that  political  pressures 
being  what  they  are.  government  does  not  al- 
locate (unds  as  efficiently  as  the  market  does 
through  the  p.lcing  system.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  market  cannot  occasionally 
be  nudged  Into  some  types  o(  particularly 
needed  investment.  But  the  long-range  Im- 
plications (or  economic  growth  o(  compre- 
hensive credit  controls  are  grave  and  must 
be  care(ully  considered  be(ore  such  a  step 
is  taken. 

The  bond  market  has  begun  to  show  un- 
mistakable signs  of  strength  in  the  last  (ew 
weeks  and  some  of  the  Interest  rates  on  new 
l)ond  Issues  have  been  coming  down.  This 
may.  but  does  not  necessarily,  mean  that  we 
have  reached  the  long-awaited  reversal  o( 
the  uptrend. 

An  interest  rate  o(  8';,  percent  or  9  per- 
cent may  appear  high  In  historical  terms. 
But  l(  prices  rise  between  5  percent  and  6 
percent  per  annum,  as  they  did  in  1969.  this 
equals  a  net  return  o(  only  3  percei.t  to  3.5 
percent  to  the  Investor.  It  also  means  that 
the  borrower  will  repay  the  principal  In 
cheaper  dollars  and.  therefore,  does  not  truly 
bear  a  8Vi  percent  or  9  percent  burden.  I, 
therefore!  doubt  that  Interest  rates  will  come 
down  substantially  until  the  rate  of  price  In- 
creases has  materially  slowed. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  phenomenon 
that  the  dollar  has  gained  remarkable 
strength  In  International  markets  In  the 
past  two  years  and  Is  now  again  the  leading 
International  reserve  currency — at  a  time 
when  our  merct^andlse  export  balance  has  all 
but  vanished  and  the  balance  of  payments 
recorded  lU  greatest  deficit  ever  (on  a  liquid- 
ity basis) .  One  of  the  reasons  (or  the  dollar's 
Improved  stature,  despite  our  poor  trade 
performance,  Is  the  willingness  of  banks  to 
pay  10  percent  to  12  percent  for  Eurodollars. 
I  wonder  what  the  Impact  would  be  on  the 
status  of  the  dollar  1(  Interest  rates  were 
artificially  lowered  by  government  edict? 

To  sum  this  up:  lower  Interest  rates  and 
an  easier  money  policy  are  o(  coiu-se  highly 
desirable — K  they  come  In  conjunction  with 
developments  In  the  market  and  with  an 
appropriate  fiscal  policy.  To  clamor  (or  easy 
money  at  lower  rates,  (or  enlarged  public 
•pending  and  lower  taxes  while  complaining 
.  about  runaway  prices  may  to  some  seem 
politically  profitable.  But  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  too  Intelligent  and  too 
well  educated  to  (all  (or  such  sel(-contra- 
dlctory  appeals. 

WAGE,    PSICC    AND    PROrtrS    POLICT 

Balanced  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  have 
now  been  In  effect  (or  at  least  a  year  and,  to 
some  extent,  well  over  a  year.  Most  economic 
Indicators  disclose  a  general  slowdown 
throughout  the  economy,  as  was  expected. 
But  prices  keep  going  up  and  many  people 
are  becoming  impatient  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  results  ot  fiscal-monetary  policies.  They 
feel  that  we  may  be  faced  with  cost-push 
rather  than  demand-pull  Inflation  and  that 
only  direct  action  will  stop  it  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Some  have  suggested  the  issuance  of 
guidelines  on  wage  and  prloe  changes.  Such 
guidelines  worked  not  too  badly  In  the  early 
1960s  when  Inflationary  pressures  were  very 
low.  But  when  pressiu-es  started  to  mount  In 
the  mid-1960s,  guidelines  did  not  prove 
strong  enough  a  weapon  and  were  finally 
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discorded.  This  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  under  certain  circumstances  they  could 
not  be  of  some  help  In  conjunction  with  ap- 
propriate nonlnflatlonary  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies. 

One  problem:  What  do  you  use  for  a  guide- 
line when  the  productivity  Increase  Is  down 
to  zero  or  close  to  zero? 

some  want  the  President  to  do  more  "Jaw- 
boning' I  am  not  certain  whether  Jawboning 
means  moving  one's  Jawbone— in  other 
words  trying  to  persuade  business  and  labor 
to  refrain  from  demanding  or  Imposing  dis- 
proportionate Increases — or  whether  it  refers 
to  the  kind  of  Jawboning  that  SamAon  did 
when  he  fought  the  Philistines,  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  Jawboning  o/the  former 
type  and  the  President  has,  lA  fact,  been 
exerting  leadership  along  iha^  line,  ad- 
monishing major  economic  groups  not  to 
press  selfish  claims  that  would  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all.  Jawboning  of  the  latter 
type,  however,  occasionally  used  by  some 
Presidents  In  years  past,  actually  amounts  to 
an  attempt  at  governmental  control,  with 
haphazard  or  even  capricious  enforcement. 

Some  have  gone  a  step  farther  and  suggest- 
ed the  imposition  of  general  wage  and  price 
controls,  usually   In  the  (orm  o(  a  general 

Would  a  wage  and  price  (reeze  accomplUh 
what  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  have  so 
far  not  been  able  to  bring  about?  During 
World  War  n,  price  control  succeeded  In 
slowing  down  the  price  movement.  But  there 
were  then  tight  restrictions  on  materials  and 
production,  many  Items  were  rationed,  a  77 
percent  excess  profits  tax  and  a  91  percent 
maxlmimi  Income  tax  were  in  effect.  More- 
over, the  patriotic  spirit  helped  tojpake 
restrictions  acceptable  as  a  necessary  Sacri- 
fice (or  winning  the  war. 

Even  so.  price  and  wage  control  was  only  a 
delaying  action  with  many  leakages,  as  those 
o(  you  who  were  then  active  In  business  may 
well  remember.  I  was  a  shoe  buyer  (or  the 
Macy  concern  In  those  years  and  recall  that 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  as  well  as  un- 
ions, used  numerous  subterfuges  ss  a  means 
of  getting  around  the  price  and  wage  (reese. 

Even  i(  an  enormous  enforcement  ap- 
paratus were  created  to  control  and  supervise 
the  over  10  million  single  proprietorships  and 
partnerships  and  1.5  million  corporations.  It 
might  be  no  more  effectve  than  the  XVIII 
Amendment  was — and  It  could  generate  many 
ills  Including  black  markets.  A  freeze  at  any 
particular  time  would  be  unfair  to  those 
who  have  not  had  recent  adjustments.  It 
could  be  circumvent^  by  slight  changes,  suf- 
ficient to  Jvistlfy  a  new  price  In  millions  of 
items,  by  fake  overtime  and  promotions.  It 
would  generally  favor  the  corrupt  over  the 
conscientious.  There  are  circumstances  under 
which  controls  may  have  to  be  considered — 
but  they  do  not  exist  today  nor  are  they 
likely  to  occur  In  the  discernible  future,  bar- 
ring a  major  International  Emergency. 

Can  other  action  be  taken  to  end  the 
wage-price  spiral?  Two  months  ago  Walter 
Reuther  objected  to  the  term  wage-price 
spiral.  It  should  be  called  a  price- wage  spiral, 
he  said,  because  prices  are  raised  to  maximize 
profits  and  this  In  turn  caiises  workers  to 
demand  higher  wages.  It  Is  correct  that  In 
several  Instances  prices  went  up  In  advance 
of  rising  unit  labor  costs,  though  not  neces- 
sarily In  advance  of  wage  rates.  Prices  start 
rising  while  demand  is  high,  when  facilities 
and  manpower  are  fully  employed  and  when 
labor  productivity  Is  Increasing.  But  as  the 
cycle  continues,  productivity  declines,  wages 
and  unit  costs  rise  faster  and  prices  aim 
even  higher. 

What  has  actually  happened  in  the  past 
four  years?  Have  higher  prices  lead  to  higher 
profits  or  have  they  resulted  in  labor  getting 
a  bigger  slice  of  the  pie? 

Let  us  see: 
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Changes  in  income  sharet  hetween  1965  and 

1S69 — IV  quarter  (seasonal  adfusttneiU) 
{Increase  or  decrease  in  percentage  points] 
Shares  of  National  Income: 

EUnployee    compensation    increased 

(rom69.8'«  to  73.6": c +3.8 

Pre-tax  profiu  declined  (rom  13.8 ',i 

to  11.6'; -- — -   -2.2 

After-tax  profits  declined  from  8.2 ';i 

to  6.4',— -18 

Shares  of  Personal  Income: 

Lalx>r  income  Increased  (rom  70.1 '.i 

to  72.0'; +19 

Dividends,   business   &   prolesslonal 
Income   declined   from    11.5',    to 

9.8'. -1"' 

Shares  of  Corporate  Income :  * 

Employee     compensation     Increased 

(rom  77.6' <   to  BOSrc +2.7 

Pre-tax  profits  declined  from  21.0',i 

to  20.2' -—     --8 

After-tax     profits     declined     from 

11.9'-    to   10.4'. —-5 

'  Prom  1965  to  1969— III  Quarter  seasonal 
adjustment. 

Regardless  of  the  chicken  v.  egg  question 
of  who  started  It,  the  crucial  point  Is:  how 
can  the  spiral  be  stopped? 

This  is  an  Important  question  because  con- 
tracu  negotiated  in  1969  provide  on  the 
average  a  first-year  hourly  wage  increase  of 
8.2  percent,  compared  with  7.2  percent  for 
the  full  year  of  1968.  With  productivity  In- 
creases virtually  absent,  the  Implications  for 
future  price  movements  are  obvious. 

In  the  construction  industry,  first-year 
wage  increases  negotiated  In  1969  averaged 
14.0  percent  which  seems  to  offer  a  gloomy 
outlook  (or  housing.' 

Bargaining  negotiations  are  scheduled  in 
1970  (or  about  5  million  workers  (teamsters, 
autoworkers.  rubberworkers.  etc.),  compared 
with  2'i  mUllon  In  1969,  with  union  de- 
mands (of  wage  boosts  cerUln  not  to  be 
lower  than  they  were  last  year.  Nor  Is  man- 
agement likely  to  be  more  compliant.  In  view 
o(  the  ciurent  profit  squeeze  that  seems  to 
l>e  tightenlBg. 

Does  this  suggest  government  Intervention 
in  wage  negotiations  to  thwart  labor's  aims? 
Not  at  all.  To  put  pressure  on  labor  union 
leaders  might  serve  little  purpose.  K  workers 
are  dissatisfied,  they  will  veto  bargaining 
agreements  between  union  and  management 
representaUves  and  may  replace  union  offi- 
cials who  settle  for  less  than  the  rank  and 
file  are  willing  to  settle  (or. 

Business  response  to  the  severe  profit 
squeeze  and  sharply  rising  labor  costs  is  lye- 
dictable:  cost  paring.  In  many  Industries,  at- 
tempts are  under  w^ay  at  cost  savings  by  re- 
ducing payrolls  and  will  unquestionably  con- 
tinue. Coming  at  a  time  when  cutbacks  in 
the  de(ense  procurement  programs  and  in 
the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  supporting 
personnel  will  affect  well  over  a  million 
Americans  within  the  next  18  months,  we 
are  likely  to  experience  an  increase  In  un- 
emplovment.  By  how  much  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  which  stood  at  3.9  percent  o(  the 
civilian  labor  force  in  January  1970  will  rise 
is  impossible  to  tell.  Should  it  go  up  too 
steeply,  appropriate  government  action  will 
be  taken  to  alleviate  the  situation. 


>  Actually,  more  housing  units  were  com- 
pleted m  1969  than  in  any  year  on  record, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  1950.  Conven- 
tional housing  starts  were  down — not  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  that  residential 
construction  costs  increased  34  percent  in  the 
past  5  years  while  the  Consumers  Price  Index 
grew  only  20  percent.  But  about  400,000  fac- 
tory produced  so-called  mobile  homes  were 
turned  out — about  twice  as  many  as  In  1966, 
over  (our  times  as  many  as  in  1961. 
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But  a  few  facts  on  the  composlUon  of  the 
unemployed  group  m»y  help  to»-»rd  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem we  are  facing: 

More  than  one-half  of  the  5.8  million  per- 
sons unemployed  in  December  1969  had  been 
Jobless  for  les»  than  5  weeks,  with  moet  of 
them  on  the  lookout  and  between  Jobs  Only 
one  person  In  every  228  persons  In  the 
cUlUan  labor  force  had  been  unemployed  for 
15  or  more  weeks. 

Fewer  than  one-half  of  all  unemployed  had 
actually  loct  their  last  Job.  A  larger  number 
than  were  dismissed  had  never  before  been 
emploved  or  had  Just  reentered  the  labor 
force;   14  percent  quit  their  last  Job. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  men  living 
with  their  famiUes  "vas  only  17  percent- 
er one  in  sixty.  It  was  much  higher  among 
amgle  men  and  among  women. 

This  does  not  aim  to  detract  from  the 
seriousness  of  employment  as  such  nor  from 
the  necessity  of  being  ready  to  cope  with  a 
substantial  Increase.  ;ihould  It  occur.  It  alms 
to  put  the  sltuaUon  in  the  rtght  perspective. 
Even  the  mere  discussion  of  a  pending 
wage  and  price  freeze  would  cause  labor 
unions  and  companies  to  hasten  to  get  their 
adjustment  in  before  controls  are  Imposed. 
It  would,  therefore,  accelerate  and  Intensify 
the  pressure  of  the  upward  movement. 

In  summary:  Wage  and  price  controls  offer 
no  feasible  solution  to  the  problem  of  rlsl#g 
prices.  Nor  can  Jawboning  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  proper  economic  directions.  There 
simply  la  no  reasonable  alternative  to  a  con- 
tinued and  Judicious  pursuit  of  sound  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  by  planning  for  siz- 
able budgetary  surpluses,  by  keeping  public 
expendltxires  from  expanding  too  rapidly,  by 
encouraging  saving  over  consumption,  by 
keeping  money  tight  with  only  a  gradual 
easing  as  the  condition  of  the  economy  and 
Inflationary  pressures  permit  or  demand,  and 
by  letting  Interest  rates  find  their  own  level 
which,  more  likely  than  not.  will  follow  the 
movement  of  prices. 

Any  other  course  Is  likely  to  be  more  costly 
In  the  long  run  and  lead  to  greater  dissatis- 
faction and  Internal  conflict. 


BAN  DDT  AND  SIMILAR 
INSECTICIDES 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  NTW   ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Monday,  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  considering  reg- 
ulations restricting  the  use  of  DDT.  Eight 
years  have  gone  by  since  Rachel  Carson's 
"Silent  Spring"  appeared  in  1962  warn- 
ing us  against  the  use  of  DDT.  The  ex- 
perts, bureaucrats,  and  technocrats  of 
the  commercial  companies  and  the  U.S. 
Government  all  viciously  attacked  her 
and  sought  to  label  her  as  an  alarmist. 

We  now  know  that  she  was  accurate 
In  her  predictions  and  that  It  was  the 
"experts"  who  were  in  error.  Let  us  now 
attempt  to  undo  as  much  as  we  can  of  the 
damage  that  has  been  wrought  through 
the  use  of  DDT  and  surely  preclude  by 
law  through  the  banning  of  DDT  fur- 
ther damage  from  that  insecticide.  In 
support  of  the  most  restrictive  regula- 
tions to  effect  such  a  ban.  I  have  sent  the 
letter  which  follows  to  the  D.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  have  also  re- 
quested of  that  Department  that  it  con- 
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sider  regulating  in  the  most  stringent 
way  not  only  DDT  but  all  other  insecti- 
cides similar  to  DDT  which  adversely 
affect  the  ecology. 

The  letter  follows: 

CoNcacss  or  the  United  States, 

HOVSE    or    REPaESENTATTVES, 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  20,  1970. 
.HAsaT  W.  Hays. 

Director.  Pesticides  Regulation  Diiifion.  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dea«  Ma.  Hays:  I  wish  to  register  my  sup- 
port for  the  regvlation  flled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  regarding  proposed  can- 
cellation of  all  uses  of  DDT  (F.R.  Doc.  69- 
1402-4:  Flled  Nov.  34.  1969).  I  stand  In  strong 
opposition  to  continuation  of  present  per- 
mitted uses  of  DDT.  The  implications  of 
DDT  for  human  health  and  environmental 
safety  necessitate  a  complete  ban  on  lis  use 
With  the  well-defined  exception  that  In  po- 
tential catastrophic  Insect  infestation  that 
would  po6«  an  Imminent  threat  of  human 
health  disaster,  widespread  destruction  of 
agricultural  areas  or  extensive  damage  to  a 
natural  resource  DDT  could  be  used  for 
short  periods  of  Ume  In  the  event  that  no 
other  less  persistent  Insecticide  was  available 
in  sufficient  quantities.  In  stating  this  ex- 
ception I  do  not  mean  regularized  usage, 
but  a  potential  outbreak  of  an  insecl-car- 
rled  disease  or  some  phenomenon  such  as  a 
locust  plague.  I  would  hope  that  the  use  of 
DDT  in  such  Imminent  disasters  would  be 
at  most  a  few  days. 

The  hazards  posed  by  DDT  are  well  docu- 
mented and  require  immediate  actloo.  Over- 
whelming scientlflc  evidence  clearly  shows 
that  DDT  Is  a  menace  to  the  environment 
and  wildlife,  and  current  data  Indicate  a 
deflnlt  e  danger  to  man. 

Available  scientific  findings  have  estab- 
lished that  DDT  Is  a  potential  cancer-pro- 
ducing agent.  Some  of  these  flndings  include 
the  following: 

1.  As  far  back  as  1947  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  found  Increased  Incidences 
of  liver  tumors  In  rats  which  were  fed  DDT. 
a  On  May  1.  1969,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  reported  that  DDT  added  to  the 
diet  of  mice  quadrupled  the  frequency  of 
tumors  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  lymphoid 
organs. 

3  Hungarian  sclentUts  reported  similar 
findings  concerning  the  relationship  of  DDT 
and  the  development  of  tumors  and  leuke- 
mia. A  recent  University  of  Miami  Medical 
School  study  revealed  that  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons who  died  of  cancer  contained  more  than 
twice  the  DDT  concentration  as  persona  who 
died  of  accidental  causes. 

4.  We  know  that  the  DDT  concentration 
In  mothers'  milk  has  been  found  to  be  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  concentration 
permitted  In  cow's  milk  sold  for  public  con- 
sumption. 

DDT  has  polluted  our  waterways,  con- 
taminating fish  which  are  later  consumed 
as  food.  Persistent  chemicals  have  been  car- 
ried down  rivers  and  streams  Into  the  lakes 
and  oceans  of  the  world.  DDT  has  even  been 
found  In  the  fatty  tissues  of  birds  and  fish 
In  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  The  cost  of  DDT 
use  has  been  deathly  high  for  various  ani- 
mal species.  It  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  fertility  of  some  bird  species.  Indeed 
among  them  has  been  our  national  symbol, 
the  bald  eagle.  The  direct  threat  of  extinc- 
tion to  certain  species  of  birds  and  wildlife 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  us,  a  bellwether 
of  potential  biological  havoc  wrought  by  the 
continued  use  of  DDT. 

I  have  been  very  Impressed  by  recent 
studies  which  have  shown  that  with  an  In- 
creased use  of  DDT  and  other  Insecticides 
crop  production  yields  in  several  parts  of  the 
world  have  actually  decreased.  In  addition 
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to  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  human 
welfare.  This  would  Indicate  that  the  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  chemicals  alone  to  Increase 
food  production  In  our  already  underfed 
world  Is  unwise,  as  well  a*^  ecologically  un- 
sound. 

Effective  and  economical  alternatives  for 
pest  control  have  been  developed.  The 
U5.D.A.  presently  lists  effective  alternatives 
for  DDT  for  virtually  every  crop  of  which 
this  most  persistent  pesticide  Is  presently 
used.  In  addition,  a  host  of  nonchemlcal 
means  of  pest  control  have  been  applied  with 
great  success  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Including  the  development  of  crop  varieties 
that  resist  Insect  attack,  the  Introduction 
of  natural  enemies  Into  the  pest's  environ- 
ment. Insect  sterilization,  and  Integrated 
procedures  which  combine  chemical  and  bio- 
logical control  measures.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
surmise  that  a  ban  on  DDT  may  well  act  as 
a  stimulus  for  the  development  of  more 
sophisticated  blolgoclal  and  Integrated  con- 
trol mechanisms  for  dealing  with  pests. 

The  proposed  regulations,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, pertain  to  DDT  usage  alone.  There  are 
other  insecticides  chemically  similar  to 
DDT— such  as  Dleldrln,  Endrln.  and  other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons — which  have  simi- 
lar ecological  and  physical  effects.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the 
Department  to  closely  consider  these  sub- 
stances and  subject  them  to  equaUy  strin- 
gent regulations. 

We  must  not  postpone  action  to  prevent 
further  abuse  to  our  environment  and  hu- 
man life  brought  about  by  DDT  use.  The 
existing  degradation  of  our  environment  as 
well  as  foreseeable  damage  to  ecology  and 
man  dictate  an  Inunedlate  suspension  of  the 
use  of  this  man-made  menace  In  our  en- 
vironment. 

Sincerely, 

Kdwaed  I.  Koch. 


SCOUTS  ALERT  COMMUNITY  TO 
DANGERS  OP  POLLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONKSCnCVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent statement.  I  applauded  the  Increas- 
ing concern  of  this  Nation  s  youth  about 
the  dangers  of  environmental  pollution. 
I  am  pleased  to  rote  that  two  Boy  Scouts 
representing  troop  8  In  Hamden.  Conn., 
have  exemplified  this  concern  in  a  man- 
ner highly  beneficial  to  their  commu- 
nity. .    ^ 

As  part  of  an  Eagle  Scout  project, 
these  two  dedicated  young  men  have 
started  a  campaign  "to  get  the  citizens 
of  our  community  actively  interested  in 
the  serious  problems  of  pollution."  They 
have  urged  citizens  to  write  their  elected 
officials  about  the  need  for  antipollution 
measures  and  have  distributed  a  flyer 
which  graphically  illustrates  the  need 
for  prompt  action  In  the  commimlty. 
State,  and  Nation.  They  hav  >  asked  me 
and  other  officials  what  they  can  do,  as 
Boy  Scouts  and  citizens,  to  contribute  to 
the  antipollution  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge ths  resourcefulness,  dedication,  and 
Idealism  of  these  two  yoimg  men.  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  citizens  of  Ham- 
den will  heed  their  call  to  action.  I  hope 
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that  their  Initiative  wiU  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  other  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  country. 

I  wish  to  inaert  at  this  point  In  the 

Record  the  text  of  the  flyer  which  is 

being  distributed  by  these  scouts: 

Pollution  Is  Caused  bt  People.  It  Must  Be 

Cuaao  BY   People— Pollution?  Yes  It  Is 

Bad    but  It  Does  Not  Anxcr  Me  in  the 

COMMUNFTY  OF  HAMDEN— NO?  READ  THIS— 

Pollution  in  Oua  Community 
Many  of  us  have  remained  unaware  of  the 
urgency  of  the  pollution  problem  facing  us 
today.  According  to  Time  magazine,  "Every 
year.  Americans  Junk  7  mUlion  cars.  100  nill- 
Uon  tires.  20  million  tons  of  paper,  48  bUllon 
cans  and  28  billion  botUes.  Garbage  collec- 
tion annually  costs  $2.8  bUUon.  Every  yeajr. 
U  S  planu  discard  165  million  tons  of  soUd 
waste  and  gush  172  mlhlons  of  tons  of  smoke 
and  fumes  into  the  air." 

A  local  member  of  the  ConnecUcut  Com- 
mission  on   Air   Pcrtlution,   Mr.   Herbert   H. 
Etter   says.  "There  la  now  17  Umes  more  of 
a  problem  with  the  Incidence  of  Emphysema 
than  we  had  10  short  years  ago  •  Air  pollu- 
tion causes  the  equivalent  of  •as  worth  of 
damage  per  person  In  the  US.  today,  for  a 
total  ot  over  tl2  blUlon  a  year. 
In  short,  the  problem  Is  great! 
As  our  population  continues  to  increase  by 
incredible  numbers,  so  continues  the  pcUu- 
tlon  of  lakes,  rivers  and  oceans.  People  um 
vast  amounu  of  water  every  day  in  the  U.S. 
and  If  Its  not  taken  care  of— Were  going  to 
runoutofltl 

Concerning  how  much  each  Individual  In 
the  U.S.  uaes  today  as  compared  to  1900.  we 
uow  use  four  times  as  much  water.  Industries 
m  the  UJ3.  now  use  thirteen  times  as  much 
and  farmers  use  seven  times  as  much  wat«r 
as  they  did   In   1900.  This  amounU  to  387 
billion  gaUons  of  water  being  used  in  some 
»•      way  by  the  industrialist,  the  farmer  and  the 
O     common  people  of  America  every  day. 
X         As  water  U  continually  being  used  more 
and  more  each  day.  we  should  try  to  keep  It 
cleaner  Instead  of  allowing  It  to  become  pol- 
luted   Since  1900.  water  pollution  has  gone 
up  six  times  and  unUss  you  act  now  wUl 
stay  on  this  ever-rising  scale. 

The  experU  aU  say  the  cost  of  combatting 
this  threat  to  our  very  survival  wlU  run  Into 
the  bUllons.  Yet  it  Is  clear  that  the  cost  of 
not  fighting  pollution  Is  a  price  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  pay:  the  extermination  of  the 
human  race. 

•But  there  Is  no  clear  danger  to  me  here 
In  Hamden,"  you  may  say.  Look  around  you 
at  the  polluted  streams,  the  air  pollution 
hanging  In  the  valley  that  makes  you  choke. 
Were  polluting  ourselves  out  of  existence  and 
drowlng  In  oxir  own  filth.  The  Ume  for  action 
Is  now!  Unless  you  act  now  your  children  will 
not  blame  you  for  your  failure — ^they  may  not 
even  be  alive. 

Please,  for  their  sakee.  write  to  the  people 
listed  below,  and  do  It  today: 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Washington. 

DC; 

Senator    Abraham    Rlblcoff,    Washington. 

D  C' 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Washington.  DC; 
Congressman  Robert  N.  Olalmo,  Washing- 

ton.  D.C;  „  _,  _. 

State  Senator  Patrick  Barbato.  Hartford, 

Connecticut;  „ 

State  RepresentaUve  Milton  Oaplan.  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut; 

State  Representative  John  Chagnon.  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; 

Mayor  WllUam  M.  Adams.  Hamden.  Con- 
necticut. 
Thank  you. 

Your  children's  lives  are  in  danger!  Acti 
An  Eagle  project  by  8.S.  and  P.K.— Troop 
8 — Hamden,  Connecticut. 


THE  SOCIAL  JUSTICE  OP  A 
CAROLINA  TOWN 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   IdCHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1970 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Barnwell,  S.C, 
branch  of  the  NAACP  speaks  for  itself. 
It   indicates   the   deplorable   extent  to 
which  racial  abuse  is  still  accepted  as 
the  official  way  of  life  in  parts  of  this 
country.  The  letter  details  the  policies 
of  outright  Injustice,  humiliation,  and 
neglect  practiced  by  the  local  govern- 
ment of  Barnwell  toward  the  black  citi- 
zens of  that  town.  That  the  black  popu- 
lation of  Barnwell  makes  up  more  than 
one-third  of  the  town  citizenry  amplifies 
the  disgracef  ulness  and  illegality  of  such 
conditions.   I   urge   all  my   colleagues, 
those  who  are  trying  to  end  racism  in 
this  country  and  those  who  are  trying 
to  deny  it  exists,  to  take  careful  note  of 
the  contents  of  this  letter.  It  foUows- 


Pebbuabt  10,  1970. 
To      The     Mayor.    Oty    Councllmen.    The 
County   Delegation.   Chamber   of   Com- 
merce     County     CommlBsloners,     and 
other   Concerned   Persons   and   Organi- 
zations. .    .         . 
Prom:    Barnwell   Branch.   NaUonal   Associa- 
tion  for   the   Advancement   of  Colored 
People.    Mrs.    O-Bertha    Barfleld.    Presi- 
dent.   2337    Calhoun    Street.    BamweU, 
South  Carolina  29812. 
Subject:   Proposals  for  Favorable  Action  to 
Improve  Barnwell.  South  Carolina. 
October,  1969  marked  two  years  of  patient 
waiting  for  a  reply  to  proposals  made  to 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Barnwell  by  some 
Black    citizens    representing    the    Barnwell 
Branch.   National   Association    for    the    Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  This  *"  fol- 
lowed by  a  copy  of  the  proposals  sent  to 
Mayor  Mazurska  and  members  of  the  City 
Council  for  action  and  a  reply.  Until  this 
date.  February  10.  1970.  we  have  not  been 
granted   the   common    courtesy   of   an   ac- 
knowledgment of  ever  receiving  the  Special 
DeUvery  Letter.  You  will  readily  agree  that 
numerous  unanswered  questions  have  pene- 
trated our  minds  since  that  time. 

Is  this  a  routine  of  your  office  procedure 
for  handling  requests  from  reglst«rred.  tax- 
paying  citizens  of  Barnwell,  South  Carolina? 
Because   we  received   no  communication, 
neither  have  we  observed  any  solution  to 
problems  that  confronted  us  then;  we  aie 
forced  to  make  these  proposals  now    this 
Tenth  Day  of  February  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord.  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventy  (1970). 
pboposals 
1    That  all  persons  on  Welfare  receive  the 
full  amount  due  them  as  any  other  person 
or  family  under  similar  conditions. 

2.  That  free  Food  Stamps  be  Issued  to  all 
needy  persons. 

3.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove housing,  and  provide  sewage  facUltlea 
In  Black  Communities. 

4    Employ  Black  workers  In  Welfare  Offices. 

5.  Influence  Banks  to  train  Black  Tellers 
and  other  workers. 

8  Employ  Black  persons  In  FHA  office. 
Employment  office.  Post  Office,  and  all  other 
Federal  establishments  within  the  vicinity 
of  Barnwell.  South  Carolina  Including  Busi- 
ness Office  at  the  Hospital. 

7.  Hire    Blacks    as    Cashiers,    Secretaries. 
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Clerks,  eto..  In  Every  bvislness  and  ofBce  In 
City  HaU  and  Courthouse  where  Black  people 
spend  money. 

8.  Employ  Black  Workgang    (Chalngang) 

Guard. 

9.  Influence  and  support  the  appointment 
of  six  Black  Deputy  Registrars  for  BamweU 
County.  WUUston— 2,  BlackvUle— 2,  and 
Barnwell — 2. 

10.  Remove  "Colored"  and  "White"  signs 
from  Courthouse  downstairs.  "White"  Is  stUl 
over  the  drinking  fountain  In  1970. 

11.  Pave  streets,  buUd  sidewalks,  and  prop- 
erly light  all  Black  communities. 

12.  Employ  at  least  three  fiUl-tlme  Black 
Policemen. 

13.  Encourage  use  of  courtesy  titles  pre- 
ceding names  of  Black  Adult  citizens. 

14.  Provide  recreational  laclllUes  for  aU 
citizens. 

15.  Influence  Doctors  to  eliminate  double 
waiting  rooms. 

16.  Chairs  and  seating  places  at  Barnwell 
Hospital  should  be  moved  from  room  for- 
merly labeled  "Colored  Entrance". 

17.  Employ  Teachers  of  BamweU  for  po- 
sitions before  Teachers  are  brought  In  from 
beyond  the  borders  of  Barnwell  County. 

18.  Employ  a  Black  Eteputy  Sheriff. 

19.  Influence  Plant  Managers  to  promote 
Black  workers  to  positions  of  "Supervisor". 

20.  Move  Voter  Registration  Office  from 
back  of  building  near  Magistrate's  office  to 
front  of  building  using  proper  title,  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  OFFICE,  and  open  office  on 
Saturdays  all  day  instead  of  being  closed. 

21.  Execute  Compulsory  School  Attendance 
Law  beginning  with  the  1970-71  school 
session. 

22.  Employ  a  Black  Game  Warden. 

23.  Express  desire  to  organize  a  Human 
Relations  Council  that  would  be  afBllated 
with  the  South  Carolina  Council  on  Human 
Relations. 

24.  Appoint  at  least  two  (2)  Black  persons 
to  School  Board  of  Education. 

25.  Appoint  at  least  two  (2)  Black  persons 
to  City  Council. 

26.  Appoint  at  least  three  (3)  Black  per- 
sons to  the  County  Commission. 

27.  Employ  a  Black  Clerk  In  the  Voter 
Registration  Office. 

28.  Poet  "ChUdren  Playing"  signs  to  pro- 
tect children  on  streets  where  Black  citizens 
reside. 

We  are  expecting  a  reply  on,  or  before 
March  4, 1970. 

O'Bebtha  J.  Bakfikld, 
President,  Barnwell  Branch,  NAACP. 


COURT  DECISION  ON  POOD-AID 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  subse- 
quent to  my  request  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  January  28,  1970,  to 
withdraw  its  opposition  to  a  court  order 
requiring  that  Federal  food-aid  programs 
for  poor  families  be  established  in  88 
Texas  counties,  the  U.S.  district  court 
denied  the  Government's  motion  for  a 
stay  of  the  order,  meaning  that  food-aid 
programs  soon  will  be  made  available  in 
these  Texas  counties. 

It  was  reported  at  the  recent  National 
Agriculture  Outlook  Conference,  I  am 
pleased  to  say.  the  Department  of  Agrt- 
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culture  has  adopted  a  goal  of  getting 
food-aid  programs  underway  in  all  coun- 
ties of  the  Nation  by  June  30,  1970.  Cur- 
rently there  are  258  counties  in  the  Na- 
tion which  do  not  offer  food  programs  to 
the  poor  which  will  hopefully  soon  be 
providing  these  poor  families  with  the 
benefits  of  this  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
serves applause  for  its  goal  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  can  complete  even  sooner 
the  task  of  bringing  these  needed  pro- 
grams to  the  counties  currently  without 
them. 

Although  the  court  order  was  in  regard 
to  the  88  Texas  counties  not  at  tliat  time 
sponsoring  a  food-aid  program,  many 
counties  outside  the  State  of  Texas  were 
so  classified.  The  fact  that  258  counties 
were  reported  at  the  Agriculture  Outlook 
Conference  as  not  having  food-aid  pro- 
grams Is  shameful.  Here  is  a  list  of  the 
counties  by  State  which  were  reported 
to  not  have  food-aid  programs  under- 
way: 

Colorado:  Douglas,  Jackson.  Pltkiu. 

Florida:  Charlotte.  Citrus,  Flagler.  ludian 
RlTer,  Marlon,  Martin.  Nassau.  Osceola.  Put- 
nam. St.  Johns. 

Kansas:  Barber,  Brown.  Butler,  Chase. 
Cheyenne.  Clay,  Cloud.  Coffey.  Comanche, 
Doniphan,  Edwards,  Ellis,  Finney,  Oeary, 
Oove,  Oray,  Oreeley.  Harvey.  Haskell,  Jewell, 
Kiowa.  t«ne.  Logan.  Marlon.  Marshall.  Mitch- 
ell. Morton.  Nemaha.  Ness.  Norton.  Oaage. 
Osborne.  Ottawa,  Pawnee,  Pottawatomie. 
Pratt,  Rawlins,  Republic.  Rice.  Riley,  Rooks, 
Rush,  Russell,  Scott.  Seward,  Sheridan, 
Smith.  Stafford.  Stanton.  Stevens.  Sumner. 
Thomas,  Trego.  Wabaunsee.  Wallace.  Wash- 
ington. Wichita. 

Louisiana:  Bossier,  Plaquemines.  Terre- 
bonne. 

Massachusetts:  Barnstable,  Dukes.  Nan- 
tucket. 

Minnesota:  Clay.  Dodge.  Fillmore.  Martin. 
Olmsted,  Watonwan.  WUkln.  Winona. 

Missouri:  Andrew.  Atchison.  Audrain.  Bar- 
ton, Bate*,  Boone,  Callaway,  Camden.  Carroll, 
Ca«,  Cedar,  Chariton.  Cole,  Cooper,  Craw- 
ford, Franklin.  Gasconade.  Henry.  Holt,  How- 
ard, Jasper,  Johnson.  Laclede,  Lafayette,  Ma- 
con, Miller.  Montleau.  Morgan.  Pettis,  Phelps, 
PUtte.  Pulaski.  Ray. 

Montana:  Carbod.  Oolden  Valley.  Madison, 
StlUwater. 

Nebraska:  Grant,  Red  WUlow,  Saline.  Kim- 
ball. Polk,  Sioux. 

Nevada:  Esmeralda,  Storey. 

North  CaroUna:  Randolph. 

North  Dakota:  Bowman.  Renville.  Slope. 

Ohio:   Fairfield,   Hancock.  Putnam. 

Oklahoma:  Beaver,  Harmon.  Major.  Woods. 

Texas:  Andrews,  Aransas,  Archer,  Arm- 
strong, Bailey.  Bandera.  Baylor.  Bell,  Blanco, 
Borden.  Bosque,  Bowie,  Briscoe,  Castro,  Clay, 
Coleman,  Collin,  Collingsworth.  Colorado, 
Concho.  Coryell,  Crane,  Crockett,  Deaf 
Smith,  Denton,  Donley,  Ector,  Edwards.  Ellis, 
Ermtb,  Fort  Bend.  Garza.  Gillespie.  Glasscock, 
Gray.  Gregg.  Hall.  Hansford.  Harrison,  Hart- 
ley. Hood.  Hopkins.  Jack.  Johnson.  Kaufnukn. 
Kendall.  Kenedy.  Kerr,  Lamar.  Lampasas. 
Llano,  Loving.  McCulloch,  McMullen.  Mason, 
Menard,  Mills,  Navarro.  Ochiltree.  Oldham. 
Palo  Pinto.  Parmer,  Presidio.  Randall,  Rea- 
gan, Reeves,  Refugio,  Roberts,  Rockwell, 
Runnels,  Rusk.  San  Saba,  Shackelford,  Sher- 
man, Somervell.  Stephens.  Sterling,  Sutton, 
ThrocknK>rton.  Uvalde.  Van  Zandt,  Wheeler, 
Winkler,  Wise,  Wood,  Toakum,  Toting. 

Virginia:  Alleghany,  Augusta,  Bedford, 
Botetourt.  CampbeU,  Chesterfield,  Clarke, 
Culpepper,  Fauquier,  Frederick,  Hanover, 
Henrico,  James  City,  King  George,  King  Wil- 
liam.   Lancaster,   Loudoun,    Mathews,    New 
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Kent.  Orange.  Prince  George,  Pula&kl,  Rock- 
ingham. Shenandoah,  Spotsylvania.  Stafford. 
Wisconsin:    Green    Lake,    Jefferson,    Wal- 
worth. 

Below  is  my  correspondence  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  which  I 
suggested  that  it  witlidraw  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  court  order  and  the  subse- 
quent reply  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 

Jan  PAST  27.  1970. 
Hon  Clifvoro  M.  Hardin. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAS  Ma.  SecKETAaT:  On  December  30. 
1969.  the  District  Court  (or  the  Northern 
District  or  Texas  in  Dallas  added  its  weight 
to  the  growing  concern  of  those  who  would, 
to  use  President  Nixon's  phrase,  "put  an  end 
to  hunger  In  America  for  all  time." 

The  court  ordered  that  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program  should  "Immediately" 
be  put  Into  effect.  "In  the  shortest  time  feasi- 
ble and  at  Federal  expense"  In  88  Texas 
counties  which  have  no  federal  food-aid  pro- 
gram. The  court  further  stated  that  "as  an 
outside  limit,  the  Federal  defendants.  In 
every  Texas  area  that  has  no  Food  Stamp 
Program,  must  put  into  effect  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program  within  sixty 
(60)   days  from  January  5.  1970." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
quested the  Justice  Department  to  ask  the 
court  for  a  stay  in  executing  its  order.  The 
justification  given  has  been  the  laudable 
desire  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
place  federal  food-aid  programs  In  cooperat- 
ing counties  willing  to  administer  and  fi- 
nance the  programs  locally.  This  emphasis 
on  the  preservation  of  federalism  is  impor- 
tant, but  in  this  case  I  suggest  It  be  set 
aside  In  the  Interest  of  the  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished people  in  the  88  counties. 

My  suggestion  has  urgency  uecause  this 
Friday,  January  30,  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  In  Texas  on  the  motion  to  post- 
pone the  court  order. 

In  my  view,  local  officials  In  Texas,  like 
others  elsewhere,  have  richly  deeerv-ed  pres- 
sures aimed  at  persuading  them  at  long  last 
to  recognize  minimal  basic  necessities  for 
people  in  their  Jurisdictions  by  implementing 
federal  food-aid  programs  for  p>oor  families. 

Even  before  the  Federal  Court  order,  the 
Department  had  adequate  Justification  to 
bring  every  possible  pressure  against  these 
county  governments.  I  atn  gratified  by  re- 
ports showing  that  during  the  past  year  your 
Department  has  actively  been  encouraging 
the  missing  counties  to  participate.  It  is  to 
your  credit  that  in  fiscal  1969,  for  the  first 
time  in  over  a  decade,  every  penny  of  the 
section  33  funds  available  for  implementing 
surplus  distribution  programs  has  been  spent 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  none 
was  returned  to  the  treasury.  As  recently  as 
1968,  well  over  (SOO  million  available  for  this 
food-aid  program  was  luispent  by  Washing- 
ton. 

After  a  year's  renewed  effort,  however,  88 
Texas  counties  still  have  neither  the  food 
stamp  nor  the  surplus  distribution  program. 
From  this  I  would  conclude  that  the  co- 
operative spirit  of  the  new  federalism  so 
admirably  displayed  by  President  Nixon  and 
by  the  Department  you  head  has  been  frus- 
trated and  bankrupted  by  local  county  offi- 
cials, not  by  officials  In  Washington. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  urge  that  you 
withdraw  opposition  to  the  court  order.  In 
making  this  recommendation,  I  am  aware 
that  this  will  enable  the  county  governments 
to  escape  the  cost  of  administration.  Con- 
ceivably, causing  the  court  to  withdraw  the 
order  might  mean  that  one  or  more  of  these 
counties  will  voluntarily  initiate  food-aid 
programs  and  thus  pay  the  cost  of  admln- 
istralion. 
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This  probability  must  be  evaluated  In  light 
of  the  long-standing,  callous  Indifference  of 
these  officials  to  local  poverty.  They  have 
resisted  all  pressures  up  to  now.  and  are 
unlikely  to  acquire  a  social  sensitivity  In 
the  next  few  months.  Meanwhile,  hunger  and 
malnutrition  continue.  A  few  months  may  be 
but  a  speck  of  time  for  government  budget- 
makers,  but  It  can  seem  like  an  eternity  for 
those  without  enough  food  on  the  table. 

I  make  this  suggestion  for  another  reason 
xoo. 

You  are  of  course  aware  that  some  aspects 
of  the  farm  programs  are  In  wide  disrepute 
in  the  public  mind  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  Re- 
sentment against  programs  which  permit 
large  payments  to  Individual  farmers  has 
grown  over  the  years.  This  resentment  is  in- 
tensified by  disclosure  of  payments  totaling 
millions  of  dollars  In  the  very  counties  which 
refuse  to  feed  the  hungry  through  participa- 
tion in  a  federal  food-aid  program.  Congress- 
men, urban  and  rural  alike,  find  It  difficult  to 
Justify  large  payments  to  wealthy  fanners 
for  not  growing  food  while  many  of  their 
constituents  go  hungry. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  list  of  the  88 
Texas  counties  which  still  refuse  to  institute 
a  food-aid  program,  together  with  data  on 
the  level  of  local  poverty,  as  well  as  pay- 
ments to  farmers.  Tliese  statistics  show  con- 
vincingly the  need  for  a  realignment  of 
priorities  and  Justify  the  concern  and  resent- 
ment of  Congressmen  dissatisfied  with  farm 
programs  inherited  from  previous  admin- 
istrations. 

When  I  placed  similar  Information  In  the 
Congressional  Record  In  May  of  1969 — now 
almost  one  year  ago — 98  Texas  counties  were 
without  any  type  of  food-aid  program,  yet 
wealthy  farmers  In  those  counties  were  re- 
ceiving huge  farm  payments.  Lynn  County, 
Texas,  had  the  dubious  distinction  of  having 
no  program  to  feed  3.383  hard-core  poor — 
about  25  percent  of  the  county's  popula- 
tion—while at  the  same  time  another  2S 
percent  of  the  population  constituted  fam- 
ilies which  received  t8.903.000  In  federal  farm 
payments. 

The  next  morning  after  I  revealed  these 
facts,  "The  Dallas  Morning  News"  headlined 
the  story  "Texas  Food-Aid  Situation  De- 
cried." Today,  I  am  very  glad  to  report  Lynn 
County  has  a  federal  food-aid  program. 
Thanks  to  the  publicity  and  the  persistent 
efforts  of  USDA  since  last  May,  Lynn  County 
and  nine  other  Texas  counties  have  initiated 
food-aid  programs.  j 

Some  progress  has  been  made,  but<Riot 
enough.  There  are  still  many  "Lynn  Coun- 
ties'  In  Texas.  In  the  case  of  Hartley  County, 
which  still  has  no  food-aid  program.  If  an- 
nual payments  to  individual  farmers  In  ex- 
cess of  $6,000  were  divided  equally  among 
the  hard-core  poor,  each  man.  woman,  and 
child  would  receive  over  818,000.  In  two 
other  counties,  Armstrong  and  Sherman, 
each  poor  individual  would  receive  over 
tU.OOO.  « 

It  has  been  35  years  since  Congress  first 
enacted  a  program  to  help  feed  the  hungry  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  almost  a  year  since 
the  specific  counties  without  food-aid  pro- 
grams received  widespread  publicity.  Despite 
the  passage  of  a  third-century,  and  despite 
all  the  publicity,  many  counties  obstinately 
refuse  to  help  feed  their  poor,  hungry,  and 
malnourished  citizens.  Federal  policies  which 
permit  hunger  to  exist  alongside  big  federal 
payments  to  keep  wealthy  farmers  from 
growing  food  are  bound  to  create  resentment. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  reconsider  the  De- 
partment's position  requesting  a  stay  of  exe- 
cution of  the  court  order  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment can  move  immediately  to  begin  Imple- 
menting federal  food-aid  programs  In  each 
Texas  county  which  presently  does  not  have 
one.  I  applaud  you  for  your  goal  to  lodge  at 
the  local  level  primary  responsibility  for  fi- 
nancing and  control  of  the  food-aid  program. 
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but  lnTOlT*d  here  are  die-hard  political  csom- 
blnes  wblcb  obviously  are  sensitive  xteltber 
to  embarrassing  publicity  nor  to  the  hunger 
of  their  needy  constituents.  The  hungry 
should  not  have  to  wait  for  tbe  resolution  of 
differences  between  local,  sute.  and  federal 
officials.  Tliey  have  waited  long  enough,  as 
the  Commodity  Distribution  Program  has 
been  universally  available  since  1935. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Padi.  Finduct. 
Representative  in  Congress. 

DtPARTMENT    OF    ACalCtTLTtrW:, 

OmcB  or  Assistant  Scckktart. 
Washington.  D.C  February  12,  1970. 
Hoa.  PAtn.  FiNBi-rr, 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Fii«)let:  Secretary  Hardin  has 
Asked  me  to  reply  to  your  recent  letter  re- 
garding the  bringing  of  a  Food  Program  to  all 
of  the  counties  In  Texas. 

By  this  time  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  on  January  30  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr..  after  argument,  de- 
nied the  Government's  motion  for  a  stay  of 
his  order  of  December  30.  1969. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  making 
every  effort  to  comply  with  the  order,  work- 
ing closely  with  State  officials.  We  are  happy 
to  note  progress.  We  are  Informed  that  10 
additional  counties  have  Just  recently  agreed 
to  operate  a  Food  Program  In  their  "\rea  and 
Indications  are  that  additional  counties  will 
be  coming  In  shortly. 

Our  program  for  having  all  counties  with 
a  program  by  June  30,  1970  (till  remains  as 
our  attainable  goal. 

We  appreciate  yor  interest  and  solicit  your 
help. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Ltnc, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  SURE 
MISSED  A  "NATURAL" 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MicmoAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1970 

Mr.  DINOETJ..  Mr.  Speaker,  ray  good 
friend,  John  Saylor,  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Pennsylvania  does 
not  mind  a  little  ribbing  from  his  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues  from  time  to  time  and 
today  I  think  I  have  found  the  perfect 
vehicle, 

I  want  to  bring  to  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention an  article  by  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt  which  mentions  Congress- 
man Sa'ylos  in  glowing  terms.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  article  is  Secretary  Hickel's 
incredible  decision  regarding  grazing 
fees  on  our  public  lands  and  how  Con- 
gressman Saylor  Justifiably  read  the 
riot  act  to  the  Secretary.  Just  to  make 
my  own  position  clear,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Roosevelt  and  Saylor 
statements  on  the  Secretary's  decision. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
Above  and  beyond  the  fact  of  the  article 
is  another  vignette  which  points  up  an 
interesting  lesson  about  Republicans 
and  government  or  more  specifically.  Re- 
publicans and  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

On  relatively  good  authority,  I  have 
learned  that  Miss  Roosevelt  sought  a  po- 
sition with  the  Nixon  administration  In 
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the  Department  of  the  Interior.  To  think 
that  the  lifelong  registered  Republican 
granddaughter  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  could  not  get  a  Job  with  a  Re- 
publican administration  is  almost  too 
hard  to  believe.  Considering  that  Miss 
Roosevelt  could  not  get  a  job  with  a  Re- 
publican— her  article  proves  that — but 
has  an  impressive  professional  and  tech- 
nical background  in  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental matters  that  is  the  envy  of 
conservationists  evei-ywhere,  it  is  laugh- 
able that  such  a  talent  was  refused  a  po- 
sition in  the  Department  that  the  Secre- 
tary claims  will  lead  the  fight  to  clean  up 
the  Nation's  environment.  I  guess  we  can 
say  that  the  administration's  loss  is  the 
public's  gain  for  her  incisive  comments 
on  conservation  matters  are  now  read  by 
thousands  through  her  syndicated 
column. 

Since  I  am  sure  the  public  will  tire 
of  its  flirtation  with  the  "conservation- 
ists" in  this  administration,  I  want  to 
express  to  Miss  Roosevelt  my  pledge  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  assure  her 
of  a  responsible  position  in  the  Interior 
Department  after  the  1972  elections.  One 
has  to  admit  that  she  has  the  perfect 
name  for  the  next  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

I  know  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
will  not  mind  this  dig  at  his  party's  new- 
found conservation  concern.  I  know  from 
a  long  and  fruitful  association  with  him 
that  he  has  been  years  ahead  of  his  party 
on  matters  affecting  the  natural  environ- 
ment, and  as  a  member  of  the  majority 
party.  I  can  only  add  that  I  am  glad  he 
has  been. 

Miss  Roosevelt's  article  from  the 
Shreveport  Journal  follows: 

ANTii»tTBi.ic  Decision — Grazing  Pees 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washimcton. — If  the  President's  goal  of 
improving  the  environment  is  to  be  more 
than  a  slogan,  policy  must  serve  the  long- 
range  needs  of  all  our  people.  Decisions  must 
not  cater  to  special  economic  interests  for 
their  own  short-range  benefits. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  dealing  with 
the  public  lands  of  the  West  which  can  serve 
multiple  recreation,  conservation  and  devel- 
opment uses.  These  scenic  and  scientifically 
valuable  millions  of  acres  in  Arizona,  Utah, 
Idaho,  or  any  Western  state  are  no  less  a 
natural  resource  than  the  Everglades,  TeUow- 
stone,  the  Redwoods  or  any  other  truly  na- 
tional responsibility. 

The  Western  public  lands  are  the  habitat 
of  tbree-fourths  of  our  maj(»  big-game  ani- 
mals and  most  of  the  cold  water  species  of 
fish.  They  provide  more  than  112,000.000  vis- 
itor days  of  outdoor  recreation  annually  and 
the  volume  of  recreation  use  Is  Increasing 
yearly.  In  addition,  these  federally  owned 
lands  have  a  clearly  recognized  potential  for 
watershed  production  and  soil  conservation 
as  well  as  for  renewable  resources,  such  as 
timber. 

Under  Democratic  and  Republican  Admin- 
istrations alike,  the  Western  lands  In  the 
public  domain  have  been  shamefully  ne- 
glected and  exploited  because  government  de- 
cisions concerning  them  have  served  mining, 
grazing  and  other  special  economic  Interests 
Instead  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  We  have 
created  a  regulatory  and  policy-making  mon- 
strosity where  the  fox  guards  the  chicken 
coop. 

As  an  example,  we  liave  the  recent  decision 
by  tile  Department  of  the  Interior  not  to 
raise  grazing  fees  this  year  In  the  national 
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forests  In  the  11  Westarn  states  and  on  the 
public  domain  lands  that  It  administers. 
Under  a  10-year  schedule  announced  In  Jan- 
uary of  1968,  grailng  fees  were  to  be  In- 
creased from  44  cents  a  month  per  animal  to 
55  cents.  A  Department  of  Agriculture  study 
shows  this  was  Justified.  As  is  well  known, 
the  income  received  by  our  public  agencies 
from  the  grazing  resources  on  the  nation's 
public  lands  Is  far  short  of  the  revenue  re- 
ceived by  state  and  private  owners  of  similar 
lands. 

Had  the  moratorium  on  grazing  fees  for 
1970  not  been  put  Into  effect,  existing  policy 
would  have  enabled  the  Interior  Department 
to  return  one-third  of  the  13  cents  per  ani- 
mal Increase  In  grazing  fees  to  the  pubUc 
lands  for  conservation.  This  would  have 
served  not  only  to  protect  and  develop  these 
acres  but  also  provided  for  more  grazing. 

Who  stands  to  gain  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment's antl-publlc  decision? 

According  to  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
(D-N.  Mex.) ,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  Just  a  little 
over  3  per  cent  of  those  using  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  grazing  permits  will  receive 
about  45  per  cent  or  nearly  half  of  the  bene- 
fits in  savings  arising  from  Interior  Secre- 
tary Walter  J.  Hlckle's  decision  to  abandon 
the  scheduled  increase  In  grazers'  fees.  On 
Feb.  3  of  this  month,  Anderson  flatly  declared 
on  the  Senate  floor: 

"Only  a  handful  of  the  richest  rangers  will 
benefit  from  this  decision." 

R^.  John  P.  Saylor,  the  conservationist 
minded  Republican  from  Pennsylvania, 
charged  in  a  strongly  worded  telegram  to 
Hlckel  that  the  Administration  had  broken 
its  pledge  to  the  American  people  and  sur- 
rendered to  profit  and  political  pressures. 
He  went  on  to  say: 

"These  public  lands  are  not  the  private 
domain  of  the  grazers  but  belong  to  all  the 
American  people.  Tour  decision  is  unworthy 
of  the  Interior  Department's  responsibilit)- 
to  the  people." 

Saylor's  Indignation  Is  understandable  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  federal  government 
stands  to  lose  $1,476,000  In  fiscal  1971  on  ac- 
count of  Hickel's  decision.  This  means  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury  will  be  that  much  poorer  at 
a  time  when  we  are  being  told  that  every 
dollar  counts  and  that  the  government  must 
make  every  effort  to  have  Its  Income  equal 
or  exceed  Its  outgo. 

There  are  specific  losses  to  the  already 
eroded  Western  range  land.  As  a  result  of 
failure  to  Increase  the  grazing  fees,  the 
Range  Improvement  Fund  will  lose  $877,000 
In  1971,  according  to  data  furnished  by  the 
Interior  Department.  Therefore,  ranchers  will 
be  denied  a  chance  to  put  an  additional 
41,414  head  of  livestock  on  reseeded  acreage 
on  the  public  range. 

Ranchers  and  those  concerned  with  water- 
shed conservation  and  wildlife  programs  have 
long  supported  programs  of  range  Improve- 
ment. In  this  case,  conservation  Is  best  for 
the  ranchers  who  rent  the  public  land  as  well 
as  every  family  downstream.  They  recognize 
that  a  well-managed  rangeland  vritb  a  good 
cover  of  grass  is  a  basic  Investment  In  con- 
trolling eroGlon  and  water  polluUoiL 

Figtires  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  rangeland  conditions  reveal 
the  consequences  of  the  lack  of  a  progres- 
sive land-use  and  management  policy.  A 
total  of  49,600,000  acres  or  31  per  cent  of 
acres  of  public  range.  Is  In  poor  or  bad  condi- 
tion while  22,400,000  acres,  or  14  per  cent, 
is  BtUl  declining.  As  Representative  Saylor  has 
pointed  out : 

"Declarations,  plans,  program  and  other 
bureaucratic  mumbo-Jumbo  about  protect- 
ing the  environment  KKfbt&p.  However,  ac- 
tions such  as  the  grazing  fee  for  moratorium 
decision  is  immediately  chargable  against  the 
public's  account. 
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A  BASIS  FOR  DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oascoN  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  Presidents  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  issued  recently 
is  required  reading  as  Congress  prepares 
to  debate  reform  of  the  military  draft 
system.  In  my  judgment,  the  Commis- 
sion proposes  several  sound  recommen- 
dations that  should  be  incorporated  in 
draft  reform  legislation: 

First.  The  draft  should  be  ended,  and 
reliance  for  national  defense  in  peace- 
time be  placed  on  an  all-volunteer 
Armed  Forces. 

Second.  A  standby  draft  system  should 
be  established,  but  only  activated  by  con- 
sent of  the  Congress. 

Third.  Improvement  in  military  serv- 
ice condition  and  recruiting  efforts  should 
be  implemented  to  increase  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  to  volunteers. 
Many  of  the  Commissions  recommen- 
dations are  embodied  in  legislation  I  have 
proposed  to  the  Congress  in  H.R.  14529. 
The    Commission,    ably    chaired    by 
former    Defense    Secretary    Thomas    S. 
Gates.  Jr..  has  marshaled  an  impressive 
array  of  arg\mients  and  statistical  ma- 
terial to  support  its  recommendations. 
At  the  outset  of  its  report,  the  Com- 
mission sUtes  its  working  philosophy : 

The  Untied  States  has  reUed  throughout 
Its  history  on  a  voluntary  armed  force  except 
during  major  wars  and  since  1948.  A  return 
to  an  all-volunteer  lorce  will  strengthen  our 
freedoms,  remove  an  inequity  now  Imposed 
on  the  expression  of  the  patriotism  that  has 
never  been  lacking  among  our  youth,  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  armed  forces,  and 
enhance  their  dignity  It  is  the  system  for 
maintaining  standing  forces  that  minimizes 
govemn^ent  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual  to  determine  his  own  life  In 
accord  with  his  values. 

The  Commission  bases  Its  JudgmenU  on 
long-range  considerations  of  what  method  of 
recruiting  manpower  will  strengthen  our 
society's  foundations.  The  Commlaslon,s 
members  have  reached  agreement  on  their 
recommendations  only  as  the  result  of  pro- 
longed study  and  searching  debate,  and  in 
spite  of  Initial  division.  We  are.  of  course, 
fully  aware  of  the  current  and  frequently 
emotional  public  debate  on  national  priori- 
ties, foreign  poUcy,  and  the  military,  but 
are  agreed  that  such  Issues  stand  apart  from 
the  question  of  when  and  how  to  end  con- 
scription. 

One  of  the  Commission's  most  impor- 
tant findings  is  that  to  maintain  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  of  2.5  million 
men — about  the  size  before  the  Vietnam 
war  began — would  require  inducing  an 
additional  75,000  men  each  year  to  enlist 
in  the  military  service.  This  expansion 
would  supplement  the  250,000  volunteers 
now  joining  annually. 

Reasonable  improvements  in  pay  and 
benefits  for  the  early  years  of  service 
should  expend  the  enlistment  ranks  by 
this  number  without  difBculty.  As  the 
Commission  obeerves.  such  improvements 
are  called  for  in  any  case  on  grounds  of 
equity  alone.  Pay  for  officers  and  men  in 
the  early  years  of  service  is  dispropor- 
tionately low  and  the  gap  between  their 
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pay  ana  comparable  civilian  salaries  is 
inordinately  wide. 

In  a  particularly  commendable  chap- 
ter of  the  report,  the  commission  tackles 
the  job  of  answering  most  of  the  argu- 
ments raised  by  opponents  of  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force,  and  succeeds  ad- 
mirably. I  offer  this  important  section  of 
the  report  for  my  colleagues'  considera- 
tion: 

THr  DCfATE 

We  Uave  lived  with  the  draft  .so  long." 
President  Nixon  has  pointed  out.  -that  too 
many  of  us  accept  It  as  normal  and  neces- 
sary '  Over  the  past  generation,  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  arrangements  have 
grown  up  around  conscription  that  touch 
our  lives  In  a  great  many  ways.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  draft  will  inevitably  disrupt  these 
arrangements  and  may  be  dlsttirblng  to  some 
But  beyond  these  narrow,  often  overlooked 
interests  lie  broader  considerations  which 
have  prompted  defenders  of  conscription  to 
argue  that  an  all-volunteer  armed  lorce  will 
have  a  variety  of  undesirable  political,  social, 
and  military  effects. 

In  our  meetings  we  have  discussed  the  op- 
posing argumenu  extensively.  As  our  recom- 
mendations disclose,  we  have  unanimously 
concluded  that  the  arguments  for  au  all- 
volunteer  force  are  much  the  stronger.  Yet. 
there  can  t>e  no  question  of  the  sincerity  and 
earnest  conviction  of  those  who  hold  the 
views  we  have  rejected  In  fairness  to  them, 
and  to  acquaint  the  Nation  with  l>oth  sides 
of  the  Issues,  this  chapter  summarizes  the 
main  arguments  raised  against  the  volunteer 
force  and  offers  answers  to  them.  In  succeed- 
ing chapters  (noted  In  parentheses)  these 
arguments  are  taken  up  In  detail. 

A  general  point  should  be  made  here.  The 
elimination  of  conscription  odmlttedy  Is  a 
major  social  change,  but  It  will  not  produce 
ii  major  change  In  the  personnel  of  our 
armed  forces.  The  majority  of  men  serving 
today  are  volunteers.  And  many  who  are  now 
conscripted  would  volunteer  once  Improve- 
ments were  made  In  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  service.  Therefore,  the  difference  between 
an  all-volunteer  force  and  a  mixed  force  of 
conscripts  and  volunteers  Is  limited  to  that 
minority  who  would  not  serve  unless  con- 
scripted and  who  would  not  volunteer  in  the 
absence  of  conscription.  An  all-volunteer 
force  win  attract  men  who  are  not  now  con- 
scripted and  who  do  not  now  volunteer  but 
who  will  do  so  when  military  service  Impoaea 
leas  of  a  financial  penalty  than  It  currently 
does. 

Contrary  to  much  dramatic  argument,  the 
reality  l-s  that  an  all-volunteer  force  will  be 
manned  largely  by  the  same  kind  of  Indi- 
viduals as  today's  armed  forces.  The  men  who 
serve  will  be  quite  similar  In  patriotism,  po- 
litical atUtudes,  effectiveness,  and  suscepti- 
bility to  civilian  control  The  draft  does  not 
guarantee  the  quality  of  our  armed  forces, 
and  neither  will  voluntarism.  There  are  no 
!(lmple  solutions  or  shortcuts  In  dealing  with 
the  complex  problems  that  muit  always  con- 
cern us  as  a  free  people. 

ArgTiments  against  an  all-volunteer  force 
fall  into  fairly  distinct,  though  sometimes 
overlapping  categories,  one  of  which  Is  feasi- 
bility. Summarized  below  are  some  of  the 
main  objections  under  this  heading. 

Objection  1 :  An  all-volunteer  force  will  be 
very  costly — so  costly  the  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford It. 

Answer:  The  question  of  how  much  the 
armed  forces  cost  Is  confused  with  the  ques- 
tion of  who  bears  those  costs.  It  Is  true  that 
the  budget  for  a  voluntary  force  will  general- 
ly be  higher  than  for  an  equally  effective 
force  of  conscripts  and  volunteers;  but  the 
cost  of  the  voluntary  force  will  be  leas  than 
the  cost  of  the  mixed  force  This  apparent 
paradox  arises  because  some  of  the  costs  of 
a  mixed  force  are  hidden  and  never  appear 
in  the  budget. 
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Under  the  present  system.  fVrst-term  serv- 
icemen must  bear  a  disproportionately  large 
share  of  the  defense  burden.  Draftees  and 
draft-Induced  volunteers  are  paid  less  than 
they  would  require  to  volunteer.  The  loss 
they  suffer  Is  a  tax-ln-klnd  which  for  budget 
purposes  Is  never  recorded  as  a  receipt  or 
an  expenditure.  We  estimate  that  for  draftees 
and  draft-Induced  volunteers  the  total  tax 
amounts  to  $3  billion  per  year;  an  average  of 
$.').600  per  man.  If  Government  accounts  re- 
flected as  Income  this  financial  penalty  Im- 
posed on  first-term  servicemen.  It  would  be- 
come clear  that  a  voluntary  force  costs  less 
than  a  mixed  force.  One  example  of  real 
cost  savings  that  will  accrue  Is  the  redvictlon 
In  training  costs  as  a  result  of  the  lower 
personnel  turnover  oi  a  voluntary  force. 

Conscription  also  Imposes  social  and  hu- 
man costs  by  distorting  the  personal  life  and 
career  plans  of  the  young  and  by  forcing 
society  to  deal  with  such  dllBcult  problems 
as  conscientious  objection  (chapter  3). 

Objection  2:  The  all-volunteer  force  will 
lack  the  flexibility  to  expand  rapidly  In  times 
of  sudden  crises. 

Answer:  Military  preparedness  depends  on 
forces  In  being,  not  on  the  ability  to  draft 
untrained  men.  Reserve  forces  provide  im- 
mediate support  to  active  forces,  while  the 
draft  provides  only  Inexperienced  civilians 
who  must  be  organized,  trained,  and  equipped 
before  they  can  become  effective  soldiers 
and  sailors — a  process  which  takes  many 
months.  The  Commission  has  recommended 
a  standby  draft  which  can  be  put  Into  effect 
promptly  If  circumstances  require  mobiliza- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  men.  History  shows 
that  Congress  has  quickly  granted  the  au- 
thority to  draft  when  needed  (chapter  10). 

Others  contend  that  an  all-volunteer  force 
win  have  undesirable  political  and  social 
effecu.  Some  of  these  objections  are  given 
below. 

Objection  3:  An  all- volunteer  force  will 
tindermlne  patriotism  by  weakening  the  tra- 
ditional belief  that  each  citizen  has  a  moral 
responsibility  to  serve  his  country. 

Answer:  Compelling  service  through  a 
draft  undermines  respect  for  government  by 
forcing  an  Individual  to  serve  when  and  In 
the  manner  the  government  decides,  regard- 
less of  his  own  values  and  talenu.  Clearly, 
not  all  persons  are  equally  suited  for  mili- 
tary service — some  are  simply  not  qualified. 
When  not  all  our  citizens  can  serve,  and 
only  a  small  minority  are  needed,  a  voluntary 
decision  to  serve  Is  the  best  answer,  mor- 
ally and  practically,  to  the  question  of  who 
should  serve  (chapters  3  and  13). 

ObJecUon  4:  The  presence  of  draftees  In 
a  mixed  force  guards  against  the  growth 
of  a  separate  military  ethos,  which  could 
pose  a  threat  to  civilian  authority,  our  free- 
dom, and  our  democratic  institutions. 

Answer:  Historically,  voluntary  service 
and  freedom  have  gone  hand  In  hand.  In  the 
United  States  and  England,  where  volun- 
tarism has  been  used  most  consistently,  there 
Is  also  the  strongest  tradition  of  civilian 
control  of  the  military.  There  are  reaponsi- 
blllties  to  be  met  in  maintaining  civilian 
control,  but  they  must  be  exercised  from 
above  rather  than  at  the  lowest  level  of 
the  enlisted  ranks.  They  reside  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  and  In  the  White  House  as  well 
as  In  the  military  hierarchy. 

In  either  a  mixed  or  volunteer  force,  the 
attitudes  of  the  officer  corps  are  the  pre- 
ponderant factor  In  the  psychology  of  the 
military;  and  with  or  without  the  draft, 
professional  officers  are  recruited  voluntar- 
ily from  a  variety  of  regional  and  socio- 
economic backgrounds.  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  substituting  a  true  volunteer  for  a 
draftee  or  a  draft-Induced  volunteer  In  one 
of  every  six  positions  will  so  alter  the  mili- 
tary as  to  threaten  the  tradition  of  civilian 
control,  which  is  embodied  In  the  Consti- 
tution and  deeply  felt  by  the  public.  It  is 
even  less  credible  when  one  cousidera  that 
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this  substitution  will  occur  at  the  lowest 
level  of  the  military  ladder,  among  first- 
term  enlisted  men  and  officers,  and  that 
turnover  of  these  first-term  personnel  in  an 
all-volunteer  force  will  be  approximately 
three-fourths  of  that  in  a  comparable  mixed 
force. 

The  truth  Is,  we  already  have  a  large  pro- 
fessional armed  force  amounting  to  over  2 
million  men.  The  existing  loyalties  and 
political  influence  of  that  force  cannot  be 
materially  changed  by  eliminating  conscrip- 
tion In  the  lowest  ranks  (chapter  12). 

Objection  6:  The  higher  pay  required  for 
a  volunUry  force  will  be  especially  appeal- 
ing to  blacks  who  have  relatively  poorer 
civilian  opportunities.  This,  combined  with 
higher  reenllstment  rates  for  blacks,  wUl 
mean  that  a  disproportionate  number  of 
blacks  win  be  In  military  service.  White  en- 
listments and  re-enllstments  might  decline, 
thus  leading  to  au  all-black  enlisted  force. 
Racial  tensions  would  grow  because  of  white 
apprehension  at  this  development  and  black 
resentment  at  bearing  an  undue  share  of  the 
burden  of  defense.  At  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  moat  qualified  young  blacks  would  be 
In  the  military— not  In  the  community  where 
their  talents  are  needed. 

Answer:  The  frequently  heard  claim  that 
a  volunteer  force  will  be  all  black  or  all  this 
or  all  that,  simply  has  no  basis  In  fact.  Our 
research  Indicates  that  the  composition  of 
the  armed  forces  will  not  be  fundamentally 
changed  by  ending  conscription.  Negroes 
presently  make  up  10.6  percent  of  the  armed 
forces,  slightly  less  than  the  proportion  of 
blacks  in  the  Nation.  Our  best  projections 
for  the  future  are  that  blacks  will  be  about 
14  percent  of  the  enlisted  men  in  a  con- 
acrlpted  force  totalling  2.5  million  officers 
and  men,  and  15  percent  in  an  all-volunteer 
force  of  equal  capability.  For  the  Army,  we 
estimate  that  the  proportion  of  blacks  will 
be  17  percent  for  the  mixed  force  and  18  per- 
cent for  the  voluntary  force  as  compared 
to  12.8  percent  In  the  Army  today.  To  be  sure, 
these  are  estimates,  but  even  extreme  as- 
sumptions would  not  change  the  figures 
drastically. 

If  higher  pay  does  make  opportunities  in 
an  all-volunteer  force  more  attractive  to 
some  particular  group  than  those  in  civilian 
life,  then  the  appropriate  course  is  to  correct 
the  diacrlmlnations  in  civilian  life — not  In- 
troduce additional  discriminations  against 
such  a  group. 

The  argument  that  blacks  would  bear  an 
unfair  share  of  the  burden  of  an  all-volun- 
teer force  confounds  service  by  free  choice 
with  compulsory  service.  With  conscription, 
some  blacks  are  compelled  to  serve  at  earn- 
ings below  what  they  would  earn  in  the 
civilian  economy.  Blacks  who  join  a  volim- 
tary  force  presumably  have  decided  for  them- 
selves that  military  service  Is  preferable  to 
the  other  alternatives  available  to  them.  They 
regard  military  service  as  a  more  rewarding 
opportunity,  not  as  a  burden.  Denial  of  this 
opportunity  would  reflect  either  bias  or  a  pa- 
ternalistic beUef  that  blacks  are  not  capable 
of  making  the  "right"  decisions  concerning 
their  Uvea  (chapter  12) . 

Objection  6:  Those  joining  an  all-volun- 
teer force  win  be  men  from  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic classes,  motivated  primarily  by  mone- 
tary rewards  rather  than  patriotism.  An  aU- 
volunteer  force  will  be  manned,  in  effect,  by 
mercenaries. 

Answer:  Again,  our  research  indicates  that 
an  all-volunteer  force  will  not  differ  slgtUfi- 
cantly  from  the  current  force  of  conscripts 
and  volunteers.  Maintenance  of  current 
mental,  physical,  and  moral  standards  for 
enlistment  will  ensure  that  a  l>etter  paid, 
volunteer  force  wlU  not  recruit  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  youths,  from  disadvantaged  socio- 
economlo  backgrounds.  A  disproportionate 
fraction  of  the  30  percent  presently  unable 
to  meet  these  standards  come  from  such 
backgrounds,  and  these  mea  would  also  be 
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Ineligible  for  service  in  an  all-volunteer  force. 
Increasing  mlUtary  pay  In  the  first  term  of 
service  will  Increase  the  attractiveness  of 
military  service  more  to  those  who  have 
higher  clviUan  earnings  potential  than  to 
those  who  have  lower  civilian  potential.  MlU- 
tary pay  Is  already  relatively  attractive  to 
those  who  have  verV  poor  civilian  alterna- 
tives. If  eligible,  such  Individuals  are  now 
free  to  enlist  and,  moreover,  are  free  to  re- 
main beyond  their  first  term  of  service  when 
military  pay  is  even  more  attractive. 

Finally,  how  wlU  "mercenaries"  suddenly 
emerge  in  the  armed  forces  as  a  result  of  bet- 
ter pay  and  other  conditions  of  service?  The 
term  "mercenary"  applies  to  men  who  enlist 
for  pay  alone,  usually  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  precludes  all  other  mo- 
tives for  serving.  Those  who  volunteer  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  do  so  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  including  a  sense  of  duty.  Elimi- 
nating the  financial  p>enalty  first -term 
servicemen  presently  suffer,  and  improving 
other  conditions  of  service,  will  not  suddenly 
change  the  motives  and  basic  attitudes  of 
new  recruits.  Also,  can  we  regard  as 
mercenaries  the  career  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers  now  serving  be- 
yond their  first  term?  (chapter  12). 

Objection  7:  An  all-volunteer  force  would 
stimulate  foreign  military  adventures,  fos- 
ter an  irresponsible  foreign  policy,  and  less- 
en civilian  concern  about  the  use  of  mili- 
tary forces. 

Answer:  Decisions  by  a  government  to  use 
force  or  to  threaten  the  use  of  force  during 
crises  are  extremely  difficult.  The  high  cost 
of  military  resources,  the  moral  burden  of 
risking  human  lives,  poUtlcal  costs  at  home 
and  overseas,  and  the  overshadowing  risk  of 
nuclear  confrontation — these  and  other  fac- 
tors enter  Into  such  decisions.  It  Is  absurd 
to  argue  that  Issues  of  such  Importance 
would  be  Ignored  and  the  decision  for  war 
made  on  the  basis  of  whether  our  forces  were 
entirely  voluntary  or  mixed. 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  pressure  to  seek 
miUtary  solutions  to  foreign  policy  problems, 
such  pressure  already  exists  and  will  not  be 
affected  by  ending  conscription.  The  volun- 
teer force  win  have  the  same  professional 
leadership  as  the  present  mixed  force. 
Changes  in  the  lower  ranks  will  not  alter 
the  character  of  this  leadership  or  the  de- 
gree of  civilian  control. 

A  decision  to  use  the  all-volunteer  force 
will  be  made  according  to  the  same  criteria 
as  the  decision  to  use  a  mixed  force  of  con- 
scripts and  volunteers  because  the  size  and 
readiness  of  the  two  forces  will  be  quite  sim- 
ilar. These  mlUtary  factors  are  key  deter- 
minants in  any  decision  to  commit  forces. 
Beyond  initial  commitment,  the  policy  choice 
between  expanding  our  forces  by  conscrip- 
tion or  by  voluntary  enlistment  Is  the  same 
for  both  the  all-volunteer  force  and  a  mixed 
force  of  conscripts  and  volunteers.  The  Im- 
portant difference  between  the  two  forces  lies 
In  the  necessity  for  poUtlcal  debate  before 
returning  to  conscription.  With  the  all-vol- 
unteer force,  the  President  can  seek  authori- 
zation to  activate  the  standby  draft,  but 
Congress  must  give  Its  consent.  With  the 
mixed  system,  draft  calls  can  be  increased  by 
the  President.  The  difference  between  the 
two  alternatives  Is  crucial.  The  former  will 
generate  pubUc  discussion  of  the  use  of  the 
draft  to  fight  a  war;  the  latter  can  t>e  done 
without  such  pubUc  discussion.  If  the  need 
for  conscription  Is  not  clear,  such  discussion 
will  clarify  the  Issue,  and  the  draft  will  be 
used  only  If  public  support  is  widespread 
(chapter  12). 

Other  critics  of  an  all-volunteer  force  argue 
that  it  wUl  graduaUy  erode  the  miUtary's  ef- 
fectiveness. Some  of  their  main  concerns  are 
taken  up  below. 

Objection  8 :  A  voluntary  force  wHl  be  less 
effective  because  not  enough  highly  quali- 
fied youths  will  be  likely  to  enlist  and  pur- 
sue military  careers.  As  the  quality  of  serv- 
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icemen  declines,  the  prestige  and  dignity  of 
the  services  will  also  decline  and  further  In- 
tensify recruiting  problems. 

Answer:  The  Commission  has  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
individuals  who,  despite  conscription,  now 
choose  a  career  In  the  military.  The  fact  that 
we  must  resort  In  part  to  coercion  to  man 
the  armed  services  must  be  a  serious  deter- 
rent to  potential  volunteers.  A  force  made 
up  of  men  freely  choosing  to  serve  should 
enhance  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  the 
military.  Every  man  In  uniform  will  be  serv- 
ing as  a  matter  of  choice  rather  than  co- 
ercion. 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  recruiting  and  retaining  qualified 
individuals.  It  has  reconunended  improved 
basic  compensation  and  conditions  of  serv- 
ice, proficiency  pay  and  accelerated  promo- 
tions for  the  highly  skilled  to  make  military 
career  opportunities  more  attractive.  These 
Improvements,  combined  with  an  intensive 
recruiting  effort,  should  enable  the  military 
not  only  to  maintain  a  high  quality  force 
but  also  to  have  one  that  Is  more  experi- 
enced, better  motivated,  and  has  higher 
morale  (chapters  4,  5, 7,  and  12) . 

Objection  9:  The  defense  budget  will  not 
be  increased  to  provide  for  an  all-volunteer 
force,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
have  to  cut  back  expenditures  in  other  areas. 
Even  If  additional  funds  are  provided  ini- 
tially, competing  demands  will,  over  the  long 
term,  force  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
absorb  the  added  budgetary  expense  of  an 
all-volunteer  force.  The  result  could  be  a  po- 
tentially serious  deterioration  of  the  nation's 
overall  military  posture. 

Answer:  Ultimately,  the  size  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  and  the  strength  of  our  armed 
'forces  depend  upon  public  attitudes  toward 
national  defense.  Since  World  War  II.  our 
peacetime  armed  forces  have  been  consist- 
ently supported  at  high  levels.  The  public 
has  supported  large  forces  because  it  has  felt 
them  essential  to  national  security.  The 
change  from  a  mixed  force  of  volunteers  and 
conscripts  to  an  all-volunteer  t<xce  cannot 
significantly  change  that  feeling. 

The  contention  that  an  all-volunteer  force 
Is  undesirable  because  It  would  resiUt  In 
smaller  defense  forces  raises  a  serious  issue 
regarding  the  conduct  of  government  In  a 
democracy.  Conscription  obscures  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  providing  manpower  for  defense. 
When  that  cost  is  made  explicit,  taxpayers 
may  decide  they  prefer  a  smaller  defense 
force.  If  so,  the  Issue  has  been  resolved 
openly,  In  accord  with  the  Constitution,  and 
In  the  best  tradition  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Those  who  then  argue  that  too  little  is 
being  devoted  to  national  defense  are  saying 
that  they  are  unwlUlng  to  trust  the  open 
democratic  process;  that,  If  necessary,  a  hid- 
den tax  should  be  Imposed  to  support  the 
forces  they  believe  are  necessary  (chapters 
3  and  12). 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  the  mat- 
ter of  ending  the  draft  and  providing  for 
future  emergencies.  My  bill  calls  for  a 
3-yecu-  phaseout  of  the  draft  by  the  end 
of  1972  and  provides  that  Congress,  not 
the  executive,  must  control  the  mecha- 
nism for  activating  a  standby  draft  sys- 
tem if  required  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency or  war. 

The  Commission's  plan  for  a  standby 
draft  and  Its  arguments  for  congressional 
reactivation  of  the  system  closely  parallel 
mine.  In  my  judgment,  this  section  of 
the  report  is  another  that  deserves  to  be 
especially  highlighted  and  I  herewith 
submit  it  for  insertion  in  the  Recosd: 

Heeding  Its  directive,  the  Commission  has 
considered  "what  standby  machmery  for  the 
draft  will  be  required  In  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency."  The  CommlBsloo  recom- 
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xn«nds  that  leglsUtion  be  en«ct«d  to  provide. 
onc«  an  all-volunteer  force  U  In  cfTeci; 

1.  A  rrglster  of  all  males  wtM  might  be 
conscripted  when  easentlal  for  national 
security. 

2.  A  extern  for  selection  of  inductee*. 

3.  Specific  procedurea  for  the  nouflcailon. 
e.xamlnatlon  and  Induction  of  those  to  be 
conscripted.. 

4.  An  organization  to  m.vintaln  the  register 
and  administer  the  procedures  for  induc- 
tion. 

5.  That  a  standby  draft  system  can  be 
invoked  only  by  resolution  of  Congress  at 
the  request  of  the  President. 

Bec.tuse  there  have  been  several  recent 
studies  of  the  operation  of  the  Selective 
Serv-ice  System,  we  have  not  undertaken  a 
re-ex.unlnation  of  that  subject.  Instead,  we 
have  formulated  our  recommendations  for 
standby  draft  machinery  in  fairly  general 
terms,  which  would  be  consistent  with  a  wide 
range  of  specific  systems. 

Clearly  the  task  of  creating  and  main- 
taining a  state  of  military  preparedness 
enable  of  dealing  with  threats  to  the  na- 
tions security  is  a  vital  one.  The  nation's 
military  readiness  is  both  actual  and  po- 
tential: active  duty  personnel  are  prepared 
to  act  inataneously;  able-bodied  but  un- 
trained and  unorganized  civilian  males  are 
potential  servicemen.  This  spectrtun  of  man- 
power can  be  divided  Into  three  groups  in 
descending  order  of  their  state  of  readiness: 
(1)  active  duty  personnel.  (3)  reserves,  and 
(3 1  civilians.  In  planning  standby  draft  ma- 
chinery, it  Is  important  to  recognize  that 
conscrlpUon  is  relevant  only  to  the  civilian 
population. 

The  rationale  for  providing  a  standby  draft 
Is  the  possible  urgent  need  for  the  nation  to 
act  quickly.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a 
standby  draft  will  not  supply  effective  mili- 
tary forces  in  being  All  it  can  provide  is  a 
basis  for  acqtilrlng  eligible  manpower  who 
must  be  trained,  organized  and  equipped. 
Effective  forces  can  be  available  only  to  the 
extent  that  men  are  organized,  trained  and 
equipped  prior  to  an  emergency.  Under  cur- 
rent military  policy,  should  a  crisis  arise,  it 
Is  the  function  of  the  Reserves  to  provide 
the  first  stage  in  the  expansion  of  effective 
foree*.  They  are  (»-ganlzed  and  at  least  partly 
tralnred  and  equipped;  hence  they  can  be 
operationally  ready  In  a  shorter  time  than 
new  forces.  The  ftinction  of  a  standby  draft 
Is  to  provide  manpower  resources  for  ttie 
aecoDd  stage  of  expansion  In  effective  forces. 

MtKh  thought  lies  behind  the  recom- 
mendation that  Congrefesional  approval  be 
required  to  invoke  conscription.  An  Impor- 
tant issue  of  national  policy  Is  obTlously 
involved.  The  alternative  is  to  endow  the 
Office  of  the  President  with  the  Independent 
power  to  call  for  activation  of  the  standby 
machinery.  This  has  been  rejected  for  several 
reasons. 

Conscription  should  be  used  only  when  the 
size  of  forces  required  for  the  security  of  the 
nation  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  existing 
system.  If  Congressional  approval  is  made  a 
prerequisite  to  the  use  of  conscription,  the 
necessity  for  legislative  action  will  guarantee 
public  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  what- 
ever action  is  under  consideration.  If  discus- 
sion yields  a  reasonable  consensus,  the  na- 
tion's resolve  will  be  clearly  demonstrated 
and  made  less  vulnerable  to  subsequent  ero- 
sion. If  a  consensus  sufficient  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  activate  the  draft  cannot  be  mus- 
tered, the  President  would  see  the  depth  of 
national  division  be/ore,  rather  than  after, 
committing  U.S.  military  power. 

A  standby  system  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  invoke  the  draft  at  his  discre- 
tion would  capture  the  worst  of  two  worlds. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  President  to  become  involved  in  mili- 
tary actions  with  a  minimum  of  public  de- 
bate  and    popular   support.   On    the   other 
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hand,  once  the  nation  was  Involved,  espe- 
ci.ally  In  a  prolonged  limited  conflict,  the  in- 
equities of  the  draft  would  provide  a  con- 
venient rallying  point  for  opposition  to  the 
policy  being  pursued. 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that  Congress 
has  not  been  reluctant  to  enact  a  draft  when 
the  President  has  requested  it.  In  the  first 
World  War,  the  United  States  declared  war 
on  April  1.  1B17.  the  draft  law  was  requested 
by  President  Wilson  on  April  7.  and  it  was 
signed  into  law  on  May  18.  Prior  to  World 
War  II  a  draft  bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress on  June  30,  1040.  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  2.  passed  on  September  14. 
and  signed  into  law  September  16.  When  the 
Korean  War  broke  out  on  June  24.  1950.  de- 
bale  on  extension  of  the  selective  service  law 
had  been  underway  for  some  months.  Con- 
gress promptly  discontinued  debate  and  ex- 
tended the  law  for  one  year  on  July  9. 

Because  of  the  loss  of  personal  freedom 
and  the  inequities  inherent  in  conscription, 
the  draft  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  ex- 
treme situations.  If  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  use  the  draft,  there 
will  be  pressures  to  do  so  when  circum- 
stances do  not  warrant  it.  The  viability  of  an 
all-volunteer  force  ultimately  depends  upon 
the  willingness  of  Congress,  the  President, 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  mili- 
tary services  to  maintain  (1)  competitive 
levels  of  military  compensation.  (2)  reason- 
able qualification  standards,  and  (S)  attrac- 
tive conditions  of  military  service.  Under 
forseeable  circumstances,  such  as  serious 
budget  constraints,  there  is  a  danger  that 
inaction  by  one  or  another  of  these  parties 
might  force  the  President  to  resort  to  con- 
scription when  It  is  not  really  necessary.  If 
Congressional  approval  Is  made  a  prerequisite 
to  use  of  the  draft,  the  danger  of  using  it 
unnecessarily  or  by  default  wUl  be  much 
reduced. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  is  that  taxes  are 
to  be  levied  only  by  Congress.  Since  con- 
scription is  a  form  of  taxation,  the  power  to 
conscript  is  the  power  to  tax.  Therefore.  It 
Is  In  keeping  with  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  require  Congressional  approval 
for  the  activation  of  the  standby  draft. 

Finally,  requiring  Congressional  approval 
for  activation  of  a  standby  draft  will  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  time  required  for 
the  nation  to  bring  effective  military  power 
to  bear  when  needed.  To  repeat:  conscription 
does  not  provide  the  nation  with  military 
forces  in  being.  Effective  flexibility  in  re- 
sponse to  crisis  can  be  achieved  only  to  the 
extent  that  forces  are  already  partly  or  wholly 
organized,  trained  and  equipped.  The  draft 
is  a  vehicle  for  supplying  men  for  gradual 
expansion,  not  for  meeting  sudden  chal- 
lenges. This  has  been  true,  for  example.  In 
Vietnam.  Under  our  standby  proposal,  the 
delay  introduced  In  expanding  the  forces 
with  conscripts  cannot  exceed  the  time  It 
takes  for  Congress  to  act.  In  practice  the 
time  lost  will  be  even  less:  preparations  for 
organizing,  training  and  equipping  recruits 
can  proceed  simultaneously  with  Congres- 
sional action. 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  lone? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?  '  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?  '  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead? 


DOING  WHAT  IS  POSSIBLE  AS 
WHITE  MEN 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    UfSUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  2.  1979 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Richard  Hsjnilton  of  Evansvllle. 
Ind..  is  old  fashioned.  He  still  believes 
Christ  meant  what  Christ  said. 

He  even  still  believes  what  "America 
the  Beautiful"  says,  "To  crown  our  good 
with  brotherhood." 

Shelley  wrote : 

The  great  secret  of  morals  Is  love.  A  man  to 
be  greatly  good  must  imagine  deeply  and 
comprehensively,  he  must  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  another — of  many  others.  The 
pleasures  and  pains  of  his  si>ecle  must  be- 
come his  own. 

The  following  sermon  delivered  by 
Rev.  Richard  E.  Hamilton  makes  clear 
his  knowledge  of  the  great  secret  of 
morals : 

Doing  What  Is  Possisi*  as  WHrrs  Men 
(Sermon  deUvered  at  the  Methodist  Temple. 

Feb.  a,  1970.  by  Richard  E.  Hamilton » 

"I  appeal  to  you,  my  brothers.  .  .  .  bring 
a  living  offering  to  God.  Put  yourself  wholly 
In  his  service.  ...  Do  not  allow  yourself  to 
be  governed  by  the  norms  of  the  world,  but 
let  yourself  be  transformed  by  God  your 
Bolnd  and  heart  be  fundamentally  changed 
by  him."  (Romans  12) 

The  world  has  many  srays  of  testing  our 
faltb.  There  la  little  quesUon  but  that  the 
middle  decades  of  the  20th  century  have  been 
and  are  presenting  to  the  American  churches 
a  clear  teat  of  faith  In  the  matter  of  racial 
change. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  us  are  tired 
of  being  reminded  that  this  Is  so.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  botJh  blacks  and  whites  are  tired 
of  such  talk.  The  black  man  is  tired  In  the 
sense  of  impatient.  He  is  saying.  Oet  on  with 
the  action,  or  get  out  of  the  way.  The  time 
for  talk  has  passed.  The  white  man  is  often 
tired  in  the  sense  of  fed-up.  saying.  We 
have  heard  too  much  about  race.  Let's  drop 
it  a  while.  Give  us  all  a  rest. 

Who  cannot  understand  that  feeling?  I 
can  understand  it.  It  is  no  easier  to  speak 
about  the  racial  testing  of  our  faith  than 
it  is  to  listen  to  It.  and  I  have  been 
speaking  about  It  for  15  years.  I  have  also 
been  listening.  I  read  the  symptoms  of 
fatigue  of  the  conscience  In  many  of  us 
white  men. 

But  to  those  irho  feel  this  tray  /  can  offer 
no  solace  and  no  rerpite.  The  testing  of  the 
church  is  not  imaginary,  not  temporary,  not 
superficial.  It  Is  real.  It  Is  deep,  it  cuts  close 
to  the  heart  of  our  commitment  and  It  will 
remain  a  part  of  our  Christian  experience 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
duty  and  the  burden  of  the  church  in  our 
time.  For  the  white  Christian  to  say  that 
be  does  not  wish  to  hear  more  about  It.  is  for 
the  stirgeon  to  say  he  Is  tired  while  the 
patient  is  still  on  the  table,  the  policeman 
to  punch  out  at  the  station  time  clock  while 
the  riot  is  still  on.  the  athlete  to  relax  in 
the  third  quarter  or  the  mother  to  say,  I'm 
tired,  in  the  midst  of  childbirth. 
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Of  oourse  people  are  tired.  Of  course  It  is 
painful  to  continue.  But  some  things  can- 
not be  su^ended.  Racial  change  Is  one  such 
thing  in  our  day.  There  Is  a  dangerotis  mood 
in  America  and  in  the  church  today.  It 
says.  Let's  let  up;  let's  slow  down.  It  Is  very 
attractive,  very  beguiling,  and  it  is  malig- 
nant. To  ask  to  be  excused  Is  to  deny  our 
faith.  We  must  say  it  kindly  but  we  must 
si\y  it  firmly. 

Many  of  you  Join  me,  1  know,  in  the 
conviction  that  our  responsibility  In  the- 
name  of  Christ  is  great  here.  If  we  did  not 
learn  that  from  the  New  Testament,  per- 
haps we  have  learned  it  from  the  newispaper. 
Together  the  *wo  have  convinced  us. 

But  conviction  aiUl  effectit'e  contribution 
are  two  different  things.  And  the  beet  in- 
tentloned  persons  are  often  frustrated  or 
confused  today.  The  disillusioned  white  man 
of  good  will  who  shakes  bis  head  at  the 
lust  fifteen  years  of  racial  movement  and 
says.  Things  were  a  lot  moire  peaceful  be- 
fore all  thU  started  Is  right  in  his  descrip- 
tion If  by  peace  you  mean  a  situation  with- 
out open  conflict  and  In  which  everyone 
knows  the  rules.  The  problem  Is  that  now 
the  rules  have  changed.  But  the  reluctant 
white  being  dragged  into  the  new  world 
by  his  heels  and  the  sympathetic  white, 
wanting  to  help,  are  confused.  Both  sense 
that  the  rules  have  changed,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  the  new  handbook. 

As  a  result  even  those  who  want  ^o  help, 
sometimes  do  not  know  what  Is  possible. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  begin  by  reminding 
ourselves  of  what  is  not  possible  for  us  white 
men  anymore. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  decide  uni- 
laterally where  and  when  and  how  changes 
in  the  racial  patterns  of  our  society  will  come 
about.  For  a  long  time  we  have  done  that. 
That  all  began  to  change  on  a  hot  day  In 
1956  In  Montgomery  when  one  tired  black 
woman  decided  she  would  decide  from  then 
on  where  to  sit  on  the  bus.  Ten  years  ago 
as  Essie  Lincoln  writes  this  week  In  a  re- 
ligious sociologist  viewpoint,  the  number  of 
blacks  who  had  ever  voted  In  Mississippi 
could  have  been  seated  in  a  good  sized  camp 
meeting  with  nobody  on  the  groimd.  Today 
nearly  100  blacks  hold  public  office  In  Missis- 
sippi. So  in  a  dozen  different  ways  the  black 
man  is  less  and  lees  ready  to  allow  the  white 
man  to  call  the  shots. 

Second,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the 
white  man  to  relate  to  his  black  neighbor 
as  benevolent  uncle  or  kind  boss  man.  The 
black  will  no  longer  tolerate  that,  nor  wUl 
he  allow  us  to  fool  ourselves  about  such 
relationships  In  the  past.  Dick  Gregory,  the 
black  comedian  and  rebel,  said  several  years 
ago  that  he  thought  the  racial  troubles  in 
this  coimtry  would  soon  be  over  because,  be 
said,  every  white  man  he  met  said  that  some 
of  his  best  friends  were  Negroes.  There  are 
still  whites  who  do  not  hear  the  bitter  Irony 
m  those  words.  Any  white  who  understands 
at  aU  what  has  happened  In  the  past  ten 
years  will  avoid  referring  to  the  "colored 
people"  and  wlU  never  again  say,  Some  of 
my  best  friends  are.  .  .  .  Few  ever  had  the 
right  to  say  that.  I  grew  up  in  the  South. 
Mary  was  in  our  home  often.  She  sometimes 
walked  to  the  river  with  me  to  feed  the 
ducks.  She  washed  our  clothes,  cooked  some 
of  otu:  food,  soothed  our  skinned  knees.  She 
loved  us  and  we  loved  her.  But  If  I  ever  did, 
I  could  not  now  say  with  a  clear  conscience, 
Mary  was  my  friend.  A  friend  la  a  person 
you  Invite  to  sit  In  on  your  bridge  club,  one 
whose  children  are  often  In  your  home,  one 
you  go  on  a  family  camping  trip  with,  one 
you  drop  in  on  unannounced. 

Today's  black  Is  often  saying,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  Keep  your  friendship  vmtU 
we  can  meet  as  equals. 

Nor  can  the  white  man  assume  any  longer 
that  the  black  man  wants  to  be  like  him.  Th« 
arrogance  of  that  assumption  is  monumental. 
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The  black  man  wants  many  of  the  things  I 
want;  be  shares  the  elemental  human  con- 
cerns I  have  for  food  and  security.  But  the 
black  man  knows  t/oday  that  he  does  not 
have  to  be  white  to  be  a  man.  As  a  white  man 
I  have  to  accept  that. 

But  if  we  have  to  begin  by  knowing  there 
are  some  things  which  are  not  possible  for 
the  white  man  today,  we  have  to  continue  by 
searc^tin;  for  the  things  that  are  possible. 
There  are  many.  I  mention  six  quickly. 

1.  We  can  acknowledge  our  guilt.  Why  is 
this  so  difficult?  Why  do  we  hedge  so?  Next 
to  the  Bible  which  talks  about  lack  of  broth- 
erhood as  sin,  I  suppose  the  Kerner  Re- 
port IS  the  least  favorite  reading  of  white 
Chrtstians.  This  high-level  citizens  report 
says  that  our  two  societies  are  the  direct 
result  of  white  racism.  No  one  likes  to  feel 
guilty.  But  guilt  acknowledged  is  the  first 
step  for  the  white  man  In  doing  what  is 
possible.  We  are  after  all,  responsible.  This 
ib  our  society.  We  made  it  what  It  is.  If  It 
is  divided,  we  sowed  the  seeds.  If  it  Is 
violent,  we  failed  to  be  makers  of  peace.  If 
It  is  sick,  we  allowed  wounds  to  fester.  Chris- 
tians ought  to  know  that  it  Is  possible  to  do 
something  about  guilt.  We  might  begin  there, 
with  confession. 

Next,  we  can  take  risks  in  personal  rcls- 
tionships.  Let's  acknowledge  that  we  do  not 
have  'best  friends,"  at  least  few  of  us  do. 
But  we  can  try  to  build  a  few  bonds  of 
real  acquaintance  and  respect.  This  road  Is 
hazardous  today.  One  may  easily  meet  re- 
buke. But  it  can  be  done.  Of  course  It  will 
be  a  bit  artlflcUl  at  first,  a  bit  forced.  What 
new  friendship  isn't?  Don't  you  remember 
your  first  blind  date,  or  first  meeting  with 
the  new  business  associate,  or  golfing  part- 
ner at  the  club  totirnament?  But  personal 
relationships  on  real  basis  of  eqtiallty  of  re- 
spect ire  crucial,  and  they  are  possible — 
not  the  condescending  forms  of  being  good 
to  the  unfortunates  but  genuine  meeting  of 
person  to  person,  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

Third,  we  as  individuals,  or  groups  of 
Clirtstlans,  can  continue  to  press  for  change 
where  we  are.  The  word  is  not  wish  tor,  but 
press  tor.  You  sell  used  cars?  Is  there  a 
black  salesman  on  your  team?  Your  bank 
handles  trust  properties.  (Wouldn't  you  do  a 
bit  more  about  housing  integration?  You're 
looking  for  an  Investment  with  social  bene- 
fits? The  University  needs  scholarship  funds, 
partlculau-ly  for  blacks.  You  are  a  teacher,  a 
PTA  officer,  a  legislator,  a  service  club  mem- 
ber, a  listener  at  the  beauty  shop.  No,  you 
cannot  do  It  all.  But  you  could  do  something. 

It  is  not  enough  to  wish  the  Negro  welL 
He  still  needs  the  muscle  and  resources  and 
conunltment  of  white  men  who  will  stand 
with  him.  The  Christian  white  man  is  called 
to  press  tor  change  with  all  skill,  with  all 
understanding,  but  with  full  energy  and 
muscle.  If  this  Is  not  so  then  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  New  Testament.  When  my  chil- 
dren read  the  history  of  the  1960s  and  1970s 
in  America  and  ask.  Dad,  what  did  you  do 
back  when  the  black  Americans  were  strug- 
gling upward,  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
answer,  I  stood  on  the  sideline  and  wished 
them  weU. 

Fourth,  It  Is  possllbe  for  the  white  man 
to  work  to  undertand  and  to  support  the 
movement  toward  black  identity  and  power. 
It  surely  goes  without  saying  that  not  every 
voice  from  the  black  community  Is  mature, 
not  every  voice  Is  responsible.  Was  it  Carl 
Stokes  the  black  mayor  of  Cleveland  or  Rich- 
ard Hatcher  of  Gary  who  said,  "We  must  be 
given  the  right  to  make  our  own  mistakes"? 
Blacks  are  no  more  consistent  or  unified  or 
constantly  tempered  and  wise  than  whites. 
But  the  dread  and  very  deep  stream  of  black 
self -consciousness  are  elemental  human  cur- 
rents. ^"^ 

In  fall  of  1909,  14  black  membs^  of  I.U. 
football  team  quit  In  mid  season.  Four  re- 
turned after  one  week;  ten  left  permanently. 
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Newspaper  article  quoting  many  of  them 
contained  these  words  from  one  of  the  start- 
ers. "...  aU  we  want  Is  for  people  to  re- 
spect us  few  what  we  are  doing.  No  one  seems 
to  understand  .  .  .  even  some  of  the  white 
players  don't  understand  We  were  born 
black.  We  were  not  born  football  players.  We 
can  stop  being  football  players,  but  we'll 
always  be  black." 

"There  comes  a  time  when  you  have  to  ask 
yourself:  Am  I  a  man?!  Black  pride  Is  more 
than  a  figure  of  speech. 

"Sure,  this  whole  thing  turned  out  to  be 
more  than  we  thought  it  would  be.  And 
we've  found  out  this  'Hoosler  Hospitality' 
stuff  doesn't  last  after  you're  through  play- 
ing football.  As  long  as  you're  performing 
for  them,  you're  okay.  But  they're  through 
with  you  when  you  leave  the  field. 

"Some  people  have  been  real  nasty  about 
It .  I  feel  sorry  for  them." 

They  can  be  listened  to.  It  is  probably 
true  that  no  white  man  can  really  know 
what  it  Is  like  to  be  black,  but  we  can 
listen.  We  can  stop  alibiing  for  the  harsh 
statistics,  wttich  in  spite  of  some  gains,  are 
appalling,  a  devastating  Indictment  of  all 
of  us,  at  the  point  of  death  rate,  disease  rate, 
unemployment  rate,  salary  scales  even  for 
equal  education  and  all  the  rest. 

Fifth,  the  concerned  white  man  can  make 
his  own  peace  vrith  the  fact  that  the  required 
change  for  the  black  man  will  probably  cost 
him  something.  This  is  the  fallacy  of  many 
persons  of  good  will  and  genuine  desire  te 
help.  A  little  more  education,  a  little  more 
time,  a  little  more  good  will  and  everyone 
vrtll  be  happy  and  no  one  will  be  hurt.  The 
history  of  social  change  Is  not  reassuring 
here.  What  we  want  in  racial  change  may  not 
come  without  some  suffering  on  our  part. 
That  should  not  surprise  the  Christian.  He 
ought  to  remember  that  truth  and  life  and 
love  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  be  un- 
derstands them  now  became  clear  only  at 
very  high  cost. 

The  county  of  my  birth  has  been  much  in 
the  news  recently.  Down  in  Daytona  Beach 
there  Is  a  difficult  process  going  on.  Today's 
schoolchildren  are  being  asked  to  pay  some 
cost  in  Inconvenience  and  perhaps  In  quality 
of  education  because  of  the  sins  of  those  of 
us  who  have  lived  in  Voltisla  Coimty  for  all 
the  past  decades.  It's  a  painful  thing.  Whv 
should  children  have  to  bear  the  burden?  I 
remember  something  In  the  Bible  about  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  coming  to  fruit  In  their 
children. 

It  Is  astonishing  how  quickly  we  dtsmis.s 
any  suggestion  of  responsibility  on  otir  part, 
excuse  ourselves.  If  there  is  a  price  tag  at- 
tached. Yes,  there  might  have  been  in  the 
past;  there  might  be  today,  temporary  drops 
in  hotislng  values  (It  would  be  caused  of 
course  by  white  psychology,  not  black  money) 
if  housing  were  really  open.  Yes,  school  cur- 
ricula might  have  to  be  adjusted  fcM-  the 
children  of  Illiterates.  Yes,  there  may  be  some 
extra  spoilage  on  the  production  line  when 
men  who  are  third  generation  garbage  haul- 
ers try  to  reeA  micrometers;  yes.  Job  loyalty 
might  be  a  problem  with  people  who  have 
felt  little  stake  in  productivity  or  In  society 
as  a  whole.  But  we  are  the  ones  who  deter- 
mine real  estate  prices;  we  axe  the  ones  who 
allowed  illiteracy  to  continue;  we  are  the 
ones  who  closed  the  doors  to  personnel  of- 
fices or  union  ranks  for  so  long,  so  long.  Why 
should  It  surprise  us  if  now  we  have  to  pay 
part  of  the  price  of  catching  up?  It  is  no 
secret  as  to  who  h»s  borne  the  cost  so  long. 

The  white  man  can  come  to  terms  with  his 
own  past,  not  with  view  to  any  delight  in 
feeling  guilty,  but  in  accepting  responsibil- 
ity, Emd  with  the  realities  of  today,  and  with 
the  Judgments  of  liis  own  faith  and  know 
that  it  is  his  burden  and  perhaps,  in  the 
deepest  religious  sense,  his  high  privUege  to 
live  in  a  time  when  be  mtist  bear  some  ot 
the  suffering  of  those  around  him.  Such  a 
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whlt«  man  will  know  Inrtincavely  that  he 
will  have  to  go  •  little  more  than  half  way, 
»)ear  a  little  more  than  half  the  load.  When- 
ever I  hear  someone  complain  about  having 
to  hire  men  not  quite  qualified,  and  all 
honor  to  the  bualnesa  world  where  thU  U  be- 
ing done,  or  admit  ttudents  not  quite  bright 
enough,  or  meet  aemands  not  quite  fair  with 
an  outraged  conscience  and  a  holy  appeal  to 
equality  and  Justice.  I  wlnrh  a  Uttle.  We 
who  have  winked  at  equality  so  long  can 
scarcely  make  It  serve  us  now. 

Its  a*  If  we  had  been  at  the  three-quarter 
point,  we  pause  and.  looking  back  from  our 
400  yard  (or  400  year  advantage)  we  say. 
All  right.  Uke  off  the  leg  Irons.  Prom  here 
on  we  run  as  equals.  Ready.  Set.  Oo. 

Whatever  those  rules  might  be.  they  wruld 
not  be  JusUce.  nor  equality. 

So  It  la.  The  white  man  lives  today  In  a 
ume  requiring  patience  and  pressure.  Pa- 
tience to  listen  and  to  bear  a  bit  more  of 
the  load  than  he  would  Uke.  And  pressure, 
pressure  to  keep  the  momentum  moving 
In  a  direction  that  is  surely  to  the  best 
In  our  national  heritage  But  beyond  thU  the 
white  Christian  cannot  forget  that  he  Is  un- 
der a  mandate  not  option  for  extra  credit  as 
a  Christian,  a  mandate  not  of  grudging  ac- 
ceptance of  what  must  be  taken  from  him 
to  serve  another:  nor  of  reluctant  acquies- 
cence to  the  bare  bones  of  Justice.  But  he  Is 
under  a  mandate  of  generous,  sacrificial  love. 

The  white  man  viho  remembers  thl*  today 
cannot  do  everything.  But  he  cai-  do  some- 
ttalng.  And  what  he  can  do  he  must  do. 

In  1963  a  United  States  Commission  came 
to  Indianapolis  to  inquire  aa  to  progress  In 
civil  rights.  At  one  point  in  the  hearings  a 
member  asked.  What  are  the  churche*  here 
doing?  There  was  an  awkward  Uu^bter  in 
the  room. 

That  was  not  entirely  fair.  But  there  will 
be  echoes  of  that  Uughter.  bitter  Uughter. 
until  ice  do  ichat  is  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sometimes  he  also  "knows"  that  the  edi- 
tor Is  (1)  Jewish.  (2)  Catholic.  (S)  atheUt 
or  (4)  a  Bible-thumper  He  "knows"  other 
things  about  the  editor  s  ancestry,  too,  and 
expresses  these  In  gutter  terms. 

This  type  never  gives  his  name.  Oh  no. 
He's  only  brave  when  he's  anonymous.  Gen- 
erally, he  starts  his  abuse  with  the  switch- 
board operator  and  continues  as  long  as 
anybody  will  listen  to  him.  Nobody  can  talk 
to  him:  he  dldnt  call  to  listen,  he  called 
to  holler  and   he  does. 

Sooner  or  later,  depending  on  the  Indl- 
vlduals  tolerance,  somebody  hangs  up  on 
him  Then  his  day  Is  made  This  confirms  It; 
he  was  right:  the  newspaper  had  no  answer. 

Well,  here's  your  answer.  Bub.  You're 
wrong,  wronger,  wrongest.  Nobody  Is  going 
to  listen  to  your  profanity,  so  next  time 
save  your  dime.  You're  going  to  need  It  for 
ball  money  some  day. 

Now.  If  you  want  to  respond  to  this,  do  It 
In  writing.  If  you  can  write.  The  people  on 
this  newspapers  staff  don't  have  to  put  up 
with  abuse  from  the  likes  of  you  on  the 
telephone. 
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CENTENNIAL  MEDAL  TO  EDNA 
KELLY 


THE  UGLY  4  PERCENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   XLLINOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  2,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
fa^inatlng  and  objective  commentary 
on  the  subject  of  anonj'mous  and  ex- 
plosive calls  to  publications  appeared  in 
the  February  18  edition  of  the  Subur- 
banite Economist  of  Chicago.  HI. 

In  noting  the  article,  I  must  observe 
that  many  Members  have  imdoubtedly 
had  the  same  basic  reaction  to  similar 
letters  and  calls  which  we  often  receive 
and  know  how  frustrating  it  can  be  not 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  clari- 
fying information  to  an  irate  individual. 

The  article  follows : 

Tux  UCLT  4  PCBCCNT 

Every  time  a  controverstal  article  appears 
In  the  paper  (and  almost  anjrthlng  la  con- 
troversial to  somebody)  people  call  the 
editor. 

Ninety-nine  percent  are  polite  and  reason- 
able and  their  viewpoints  are  welcome,  al- 
though those  viewpoints  would  reach  more 
people  If  put  In  writing  to  appear  in  the 
Public  Forum. 

Every  now  and  then,  though,  a  real  live 
large-mouth  get  on  the  horn.  Some  nasty 
trait  In  him  cuU  loose,  and  he  gets  a  real 
charge  out  of  cussing  out  an  editor. 

This  type  always  knows  everything.  Never 
mind  the  facta — he  knows  better.  He 
"knows  who  planted  that  story,'  or  be 
"knows  who  paid  money  to  get  that  printed." 


DECLARATION   OP   SUPPORT   OP 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or  CEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1970 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 29  of  this  year  there  were  227  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  who 
Joined  the  Honorable  EnAirrm  Ckllih 
in  signing  his  declaration  in  support  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Due  to  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  a  member  of  my 
staff  my  name  was  not  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Ciller  s  office  in  time  to  be  included 
as  a  supporter  of  this  declaration.  I 
would  like  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to 
Join  in  expressing  my  support  for  Mr. 
CzLLn's  declaration,  the  text  of  which 
follows: 

DCCUUtATION     IN     SUPPOBT     Or     PSACS     IN     THB 

Mioou:  East 

We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  declare:  A  Just  and 
lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East  la  essential 
to  world  peace. 

The  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties 
to  the  peace  achieved  by  means  of  direct,  un- 
hampered negotiations.  We  emphasize  these 
significant  points  of  policy  to  reaffirm  our 
support  for  the  democratic  State  of  Israel 
which  has  unremittingly  appealed  for  peace 
for  the  past  21  year*.  Our  declaration  of 
friendship  for  the  SUte  of  Israel  la  consUt- 
ent  with  the  uninterrupted  support  given  by 
every  American  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Statea  since  the  establishment 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
Statea  or  In  the  service  of  world  peace  to 
create  the  Impression  that  Israel  wlU  be  left 
defenseless  In  face  of  continuing  flow  of  ao- 
pblstlcated  offensive  armaments  to  the  Arab 
nations  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  sources.  We  thus  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  deterrent  strength  of  Israel 
must  not  be  Impaired.  This  la  eoaential  to 
prevent  full-scale  war  In  the  Middle  East. 

All  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  have  a 
common  goal  In  striving  to  wipe  out  the 
scourges  of  disease,  poverty,  mitermcy  and 
to  meet  together  In  good  faith  to  achieve 
peace  and  turn  their  swords  Into  plough- 
shares. 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
always  delighted  when  word  reaches  us 
that  something  nice  has  happened  to 
one  of  our  former  colleagues  and  "one 
of  the  family."  so  to  speak.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly .rue  when  an  honor  is  bestowed 
upon  that  former  colleague  by  an  insti- 
tution of  which  they  have  been  a  part 
and  for  service  rendered  while  a  part  of 
this  great  body. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  high  honor  recently  given  to  the 
Honorable  Edna  F.  Kelly  by  her  alma 
mater.  Hunter  College — the  President's 
Centennial  Award. 

Those  Members  who  worked  with  Edna 
Kelly  during  her  19  years  in  the  House, 
and  particularly  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  were  deeply  impressed  with 
her  keen  intellect,  her  quick  mind  and 
tremendous  capacity  and  store  of  knowl- 
edge. Perhaps  few  who  have  been  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  had  the  intimate, 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  various  treat- 
ies entered  into  by  our  Government  over 
the  years  and  their  effect  upon  our  deal- 
ings with  other  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Members  who  are  aware  of  her  tremen- 
dous capabilities  would  agree  that  this 
wealth  of  information  and  know-how- 
should  not  go  imtapped  in  these  days 
when  expertise  In  these  areas  Is  so  des- 
perately needed. 

During  her  19  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  of  Representatives,  she  repre- 
sented the  first.  10th,  and  12th  Congres- 
sional Districts  in  Brooklyn.  In  1963,  she 
was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  by  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy.  As  stated  before,  while 
in  the  Congress,  she  served  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe.  In  adtftion.  she  was  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Organization  and  Foreign 
Operations.  Her  dedication  to  service 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  served 
with  her. 

At  the  ceremony  on  Friday.  February 
13.  1970,  the  citation  to  her  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Because  you  have  esUbllshed  significantly 
the  role  of  Women  In  law  making,  because 
you  have  sought  to  Introduce  through  meth- 
ods of  International  cooperation  the  peace- 
ful diminution  of  world  tensions,  because  you 
have  moved  the  economically  disadvantaged 
people  of  thla  country  toward  a  significantly 
better  Ufe.  Hunter  College  bestows  upon  you. 
Its  highest  honor,  the  Centennial  Medal. 

I  kiK>w  you  will  want  to  Join  with  me 
In  congratulating  Hunter  College  for 
having  recognized  the  talents  and  con- 
tributions of  one  of  its  alumni,  and  to 
extend  to  Edna  our  warm  regards  and 
the  wish  that  her  latent  talents  in  so 
many  fields  wUl  be  utilized  in  this  decade 
of  the  seventies. 

Along  with  Edna  P.  Kelly,  several 
other  alumni  were  given  this  honor.  In- 
cluding the  well-known  Sylvia  Porter. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 
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HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   NSW   YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  t.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
continue  placing  in  the  Record  state- 
ments received  at  a  hearing  on  atomic 
energy  and  the  envlroiunent  which  my 
colleague  from  New  York  tMr.  Reid) 
and  I  held  in  New  York. 

Today  I  am  Including  statements  from 
Jacqueline  Binnian.  of  the  Action  for 
tlie  Preservation  and  Conservation  of  the 
North  Shore  of  Long  Island,  and  Per 
Moberg.  a  distinguished  constituent  of 
mine  who  spoke  on  behall  of  the  Sierra 
Club. 

The  statements  follow : 
Atomic  Bnxsct  Plants  and  THcn  Effects 
ON  thk  Envuonmknt 

At  the  past  hearings  In  New  York  State  on 
atomic  energy  the  utility  companies  have 
been  asked  why  they  continue  to  conmilt  all 
their  eflorU  In  attempting  to  buUd  atomic 
power  Installations  to  supply  additional  elec- 
tric power  to  the  consumer.  Their  answer  Is 
that  they  feel  this  U  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  to  supply  the  demand !  We  are  svire  your 
committee  Is  aware  of  other  methods.  I.e.  fos- 
sil fuel  and  bydro  electric  power  wblcb 
should  be  considered  In  an  unbiased  effort 
to  meet  the  projected  futvire  needs. 

ACTION  takes  the  poslUon  that  a  master 
plan  for  electric  power  generation  and  dis- 
tribution for  the  whole  U.S.A.  must  be  In 
effect  and  until  additional  Information  has 
been  developed  with  regard  to  the  overall  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  power  plants  on  their  en- 
Tlronments.  no  large  scale  construction  pro- 
grams should  be  permitted. 

ACTION  la  concerned  with  future  studies 
of:  (1)  The  long  range  results  of  large 
amounts  of  heat  which  must  be  dissipated 
either  In  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  surround- 
ing waters.  (3)  Possible  radioactive  pollu- 
tion due  either  to  long-term  buildup  In  mi- 
nute increments,  or  by  accident.  (3)  Preser- 
Tatlon  of  natural  resources  through  location 
of  atomic  plant*  in  areas  which  might  be  Im- 
proved thereby,  rather  than  sites  dictated 
by  the  utility  companies'  preference  for  eco- 
nomic factors. 

ACTION  strongly  endorses  the  position 
taken  In  the  Electric  Power  Plant  Siting  Act 
of  1968  as  presented  to  Congress  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  and  Representative  Richard 
Ottlnger.  Governmental  agencies  should 
control  sites  baaed  upon  a  master  plan  for 
nuclear  power  plant  installations  throughout 
the  country,  and  with  full  consideration  of 
local  conditions.  ACTION  feels  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  any  committee  established  on  sit- 
ing of  power  plants  should  include  members 
representing  environmental  understanding 
and  know-how. 

Respectively  submitted :  William  8.  Smoot. 
President. 

Presented  by:  Jacqueline  C.  Blnnlan. 


Atomic 


CT  Plants  Environmental 
KrrxcT 


(Statement  of  Per  Moberg  on  behalf  of  Sierra 
Club    Atlantic    Chapter    and    Adirondack 
Mountain  Club  L.  L  Chaptar) 
Congressmen    Addabbo,    Reid    and    Wolff: 
My  name  is  Per  Moberg,  a  resident  of  Port 
Washington.  Nassau  County,  Long  Island.  I 
have  been  asked  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  the  Adirondack  Mountain 
Club  members  who  reside  In  the  Long  Is- 
land Sottnd  region. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  not  nuclear  physicists  or  ecolo- 
glsts.  We  are  not  speaking  with  scientific 
knowledge  or  producing  unquestionable  evi- 
dence one  way  or  the  other.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  very  absence  of  reliable  data  Is  tlie 
reason  why  we  are  here  today. 

We  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  atomic 
energy  plants  are  to  be  built  along  the  shores 
of  Long  Island  Sound  without  the  guarantee 
that  such  Installations  would  not  alter 
either  us  or  our  environment} 

It  does  not  take  scientific  "know-how" 
to  be  aware  of  the  pollution  In  Long  Island 
Sound  and  Its  Bays.  The  prohibition  of  shell 
fishing,  the  closing  of  the  beaches  for  swim- 
ming are  not  the  result  of  nature,  but  caused 
by  man-made  activities  from  a  society  that 
has  refused  to  look  ahead  and  consider  the 
long  range  effect  of  its  "doings."  We  are  now 
at  the  point  where  hundreds  of  millions, 
perhaps  billions,  of  d<rilars  will  have  to  be 
spent  In  the  Long  Island  Sound  region  alone 
to  restore  and  prevent  what  a  thoughtless 
society  with  a  runaway  technology  has 
created. 

Are  we  to  permit  continued  experimenta- 
tion with  our  lives  and  our  environment  by 
an  Industry  which  cannot  tell  us  if  they  are 
going  to  create  a  uopical  paradise  or  an  ac- 
tive^ cesspool? 

Now  Is  the  time  to  stop  and  think,  to  make 
sure  that  we  know  what  we  are  doing.  Let's 
give  ourselves  a  chance  to  restore  the  Sound 
and  the  Bays  to  the  beautiful  waters  they 
once  were.  This  Is  not  the  time  to  embark  on 
ventures  out  In  the  unknown  with  captive 
passengers.  At  this  time,  we  need  a  mora- 
torium on  all  activities  of  questionable  na- 
ture. We  are  not  opposed  to  progress — only 
to  blind  progress. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  over  400.000  students  participated 
in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  which 
is  annually  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladies'  auxiliary.  The  VFW  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  this  en- 
couragement to  good  citizenship  and 
Americanism,  the  theme  of  which  this 
year  was  "Freedom's  Challenge." 

I  was  indeed  happy  to  leam  that  the 
winning  speech  for  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
delivered  by  Miss  Katherlne  Elizabeth 
E^iga,  a  resident  of  Pleasant  City  in  the 
17th  EHstrlct,  and  a  student  at  Meadow- 
brook  High  School  at  Byesville,  Ohio. 
Very  wisely.  Miss  Euga  stressed  the  vital 
importance  of  individual  responsibility 
and  personal  involvement  in  perpetuat- 
ing our  freedoms,  virtues  which  she  has 
evidently  practiced  in  her  school  activi- 
ties. As  president  of  both  the  Thespian 
Club  and  the  Mixed  Chorus,  along  with 
serving  as  class  secretary  and  secretary 
of  the  student  body.  Miss  Euga  personi- 
fied the  interest  and  concern  which  she 
recommends  to  all  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
In  addition,  her  achievements  Include 
the  National  Honor  Society  in  1969,  Girl's 
State  in  1969,  and  the  All  0¥Ao  Youth 
Choir  in  1968. 

In  an  age  of  easy  generalizations  when 
some  shirk  the  burdens  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility by  excoriating  the  "Estab- 
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lishment"  or  the  "System"  for  Ills  both 
real  and  imagined,  it  is  refreshing  to  see 
emphasized  that  individual  Initiative  and 
responsibility  which  propelled  this  Na- 
tion forward  to  its  present  position 
among  the  governments  of  mankind. 

I  wish  to  commend  Miss  Katherlne 
Marie  Euga  for  her  timely  message  and 
include  the  text  of  her  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Fbeeoom's   Challenge 
(By  Katharine  Elizabeth  Euga) 

Have  you  ever  observed  the  activity  around 
and  within  an  anthUl?  If  you  have,  you  will 
have  found  that  each  ant,  regardless  of 
whether  It  Is  a  worker,  an  egg  tender,  or 
the  queen,  must  carry  out  Its  distinct  role 
in  order  to  maintain  the  stability  and 
strength  of  the  colony.  If  Just  one  of  the  ants 
falls  to  do  so,  the  colony  in  some  viray  will 
suffer  a  loss.  Tou  will  observe  also  that  when 
a  stick  is  suddenly  thrust  Into  the  hlU,  it 
becomes  quite  obvious  that  every  ant  Is  will- 
ing to  rush  to  the  defense  of  the  structure. 

Try  to  compare  for  a  moment  the  anthill 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  a  country 
composed  of  millions  of  people  each  having 
his  distinct  role  in  our  society.  Regardless  of 
whether  a  person  Is  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a 
mechanic,  a  minister,  or  the  President,  his 
role  Is  a  vital  one  to  our  society.  Does  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  strength  of 
our  anthlU  rest  with  a  few  queen  ants  at 
the  head  of  our  government,  or  does  It  ulti- 
mately belong  to  every  person  In  the  coun- 
try? To  expand  our  analogy,  wouldn't  the 
country  in  a  sense  suffer  a  loss  If  a  few  peo- 
ple were  to  misuse  or  not  use  their  freedom? 
Finally,  should  a  stick  be  thrust  Into  our 
anthlU.  the  United  States,  would  only  the 
leaders  of  our  nation  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  our  freedom?  No.  every  person 
should  be  more  than  willing  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  his  or  her  homeland  should  It  be 
threatened  by  some  destructive  outside  force 
or  corrosive  inside  force. 

Tills.  I  feel  Is  the  heart  of  freedom's  chal- 
lenge to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  challenge  of  using  (not  neglecting  or 
misusing)  yes,  not  abusing  the  right  to 
have  a  say  in  our  government  affairs  and 
to  Uve  life  as  an  individual  with  unique 
Ideals  and  opinions.  At  these  times  when 
pleasure  Is  plentiful  and  material  wealth 
is  abundant,  people  tend  to  form  a  lax  at- 
titude and  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
pressure  of  deciding  what  Is  right  or  wrong 
In  our  society.  In  this  world  with  Its  elec- 
tric appliances,  one  or  two  automobiles  per 
family,  self-cleaning  ranges,  and  automatic 
dishwashers.  It's  very  easy  to  shrink  from 
making  these  decisions  and  retreat  to  our 
Ivory  Towers.  In  my  opinion,  freedom,  like 
a  door  hinge,  becomes  rusty  and  loses  its 
shine  with  lack  of  use.  With  abuse.  It  be- 
comes bent  out  of  proportion  and  no  longer 
serves  its  purpose. 

In  order  for  each  citizen  to  play  a  healthy, 
active  part  In  our  democracy,  he  must  first 
keep  in  mind  and  exercise  bis  rights  guar- 
anteed him  by  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. These  rights  are:  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  worship, 
the  right  to  assemble,  and  the  right  to  fUe 
a  petition.  Let  me  bring  this  down  to  a  per- 
sonal level — how  I  as  a  high  school  student 
may  partake  of  these  freedoms.  I  may  at- 
tend any  church  service  of  my  choice  with- 
out fear  of  persecution.  If  I  so  wish.  I  can 
speak  out  for  or  against  an  Issue  such  as 
the  failure  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  nine- 
teen. My  local  newspaper  welcomes  any  ar- 
ticles concerning  such  issues.  Only  recently, 
two  students  from  my  high  school  expressed 
their  feelings  about  lowering  the  voting  age 
by  means  of  a  letter  to  the  editor.  This  was 
printed  with  no  fear  of  punishment.  If  I 
am  against  a  certain  policy  In  my  school,  I 
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may  call  an  asaembly  of  my  •chooImate» 
afi«r  school  ho\u«  wid  dr»w  up  a  petition 
prot««tlng  the  policy  and  signed  by  the 
students.  You  see.  In  everyday  life,  any 
person  who  Is  fuiniUng  hU  role  as  a  dtlien 
should  surely  use  his  freedoms  and  not  has- 
ten their  death  through  lack  of  use 

Secondly,  should  not  each  person  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  system  which  guaran- 
tees the«e  baalc  rights  if  the  time  should 
come  when  It  will  be  endangered?  If  man 
expecu  to  have  a  voice  In  the  structure  that 
governs  him,  he  should  be  willing  to  defend 
It  with  every  ounce  of  strength  In  him.  How 
else  U  It  to  withstand  the  forces  which  would 
tefu'  It  apart  both  from  the  outside  and  from 
within? 

Yea.  I  feel  that  the  real  challenge  of  free- 
dom faces  each  citizen  In  hU  dally  living. 
Win  he  keep  liberty  alive  by  using  and  nur- 
turing It.  or  hasten  Its  death  from  dormancy? 
WIU  he  take  the  first  opportunity  to  help 
defeat  any  threat  to  our  democratic  system, 
even  If  It  requires  his  life,  or  will  he  quiver 
in  his  shoes  and  submit  to  the  oppoelUon? 
I've  made  my  choice  and  am  preparing  my- 
self to  take  a  stand  as  a  conscientious  citizen 
of  our  great  nation.  Which  choice  have  you 
mnde? 


ESTONIA  AND  THE  OTHER  BALTIC 
COUNTRIES  ARE  NOT  PORGOTTEN 
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of  the  right  to  self-determination  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union — 

And  urged  the  President  of  the  United 
States — 

ta)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rlghu  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Here  is  undisputable  proof  that  the 
Estonians  and  other  people  of  the  Baltic 
countries  are.  indeed,  not  forgotten  by 
us.  To  note  the  anniversary  of  the  Es- 
tonian declaration  of  independence  is  to 
serve  notice  to  the  world  that  we.  in  the 
United  States,  give  our  full  moral  sup- 
port to  the  rightful  aspirations  of  the 
brave  Estonian  people  to  again  achieve 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 
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AMERICA  IN  1980:    15  MILLION 
HOMES  SHORT? 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    lCAaTU4ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
rreat  principles  to  which  we  In  the  United 
States  adhere  to.  l)elleve  in,  and  are  will- 
ing to  fight  for  is  the  right  of  the  self- 
determination  of  nations.  This  was 
clearly  enunciated  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  1917.  and  has  been  reaffirmed 
by  us  many  times. 

Fifty-two  years  a«o.  Estonia  declared 
Its  independence,  thus  manifesting  the 
aspirations  of  the  brave  E:stonlan  peo- 
ple for  freedom  from  alien  domination. 
Unfortim^tely,  however,  its  Independence 
was  of  short  duration  because  of  a  curi- 
ous secret  agreement  of  August  1939  en- 
tered into  by  Nazi  Germany  and  Com- 
munist Soviet  Russia.  As  a  result,  the 
forces  of  the  USSR,  invaded  and  occu- 
pied Estonia  and  on  August  6.  1940.  Es- 
tonia was  forcibly  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  needless.  I  am  sure,  to  again  re- 
count the  great  tragedy,  the  stark  terror, 
the  needless  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
Innocent  people,  and  the  suffering  and 
misery  caused  by  the  Russians.  This  sad 
story  has  been  told  and  retold  numerous 
times  here  in  this  historic  Chamber.  To 
say  that  we  commiserate  with  the  Es- 
tonian and  other  BaHlc  peoples.  Is  an  un- 
derstatement. To  them  we  emphatically 
;:pu  are  oot  forgotten." 
tateP^esident  Kennedy  stated: 
^Mtin5)ver  ...  at  any  summit.  In  any 
treaty^amaratlon.  In  our  words,  or  even  in 
our  minds  .  .  .  recognize  Soviet  domination 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

It  was  during  the  89th  Congress,  after 
extensive  hearings,  we  adopted  unani- 
mously House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416,  where  it  U  stated: 

The  Baltic  peoples  of  EatonU.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  dep>lv«d 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 
Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  ex- 
perts are  saying  that  the  economy  is  in  a 
•period  of  technical  adjustment."  Others 
are  saying  that  we  are  now  bordering  on 
a  mild  rjcession."  All  these  high  sound- 
ing phras«s  aside,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  describe  the  situation  now  facing 
Americas  homebuilding  industry— it  is 
in  a  sUte  of  absolute  depression. 

This  is  tragic  for  during  the  decade 
of  the  1970's,  we  will  need  to  build  an  ad- 
ditional 30  million  homes  in  order  to  stay 
even  with  demand.  At  the  present  rate  of 
construction,  only  15  million  homes  will 
be  built  by  1980  and  the  problems  which 
will  be  created  by  substandard  and  Inade- 
quate housing  will  blight  the  quality  of 
life  throughout  America.  This  crisis  is 
not  only  hurting  those  families  needing 
housing  now.  but  it  is  seriously  affecting 
those  who  depend  on  the  building  trades 
for  their  livelihood  and  Income.  The 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  glaziers,  and 
othei-s.  are  caught  in  the  very  middle  of 
this  "crimch."  while  homebuUders  are 
being  forced  out  of  business  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

There  are  several  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  this  depression — increased 
cost  of  materials,  labor,  and  so  forth — but 
the  principal  underlying  cause  is  the  all- 
time  high  interest  rate  being  charged  on 
home  mortgages. 

A  specific  example  can  be  found  by 
considering  a  young  couple  who  began 
maiTied  life  8  years  ago  in  an  apartment. 
Since  then,  three  children  have  been  bom 
and  they  have  moved  twice  from  one 
renUl  to  another  to  get  extra  room.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  husband  established  a 
good  credit  rating  and  managed  to  save 
$6,000  for  what  he  thought  would  be  a 
nice  downpayment  on  their  own  home. 
The  couple   recently   selected  Just   the 


home  they  wanted  for  $25,000— It  would 
have  cost  approximately  $22,500  2  years 
ago.  Local  financial  iixstitutions  informed 
them  that  even  with  a  prime  loan,  their 
payments  would  run  approximately  $147 
per  month,  considerably  more  than  they 
had  anticipated  and  their  budget  will  al- 
low. Two  years  ago — because  interest 
rates  were  lower  and  before  inflation  ran 
the  price  up — they  could  have  bought 
substantially  the  same  house  with  a  simi- 
lar amount  down  and  payments  of  ap- 
proximately $112  per  month.  Over  a  25- 
\ear  period,  this  amounts  to  about  $10.- 
500  more  for  the  same  home,  the  Increase 
being  attributable  to  Inflation  and  high- 
er interest. 

The  real  responsibility  for  this  i-ests 
with  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Board  control- 
ling the  "supply"  of  money  available  in 
our  economy  to  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions.  Money  supply  Is  just  like 
any  other  commodity.  For  instance,  when 
there  Is  plenty  of  coffee  available,  the 
price  goes  down  and  the  same  Is  true 
with  the  "price '  of  money  as  reflected 
In  Interest  rates. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  inflation 
making  It  necessary  for  us  as  a  nation 
to  collectively  "tighten  our  belts. "  Last 
year.  Congress  tightened  the  Federal 
Governments  belt  by  Insisting  on  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  feel  certain  that  this 
same  responsible  course  will  be  followed 
during  this  session.  This  is  the  best  way 
to  fight  Inflation — making  certain  that 
the  Federal  Government  "lives  within  Its 
means."  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  an 
independent  agency  not  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  Congress  or  the  President.  If 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
continued  deficit  spending  as  was  prev- 
alent throughout  the  1960's.  then  there 
would  be  some  justification  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  keep  a  firm  hand  on  the 
money  supply.  However,  this  Is  not  the 
case  and  It  Is  my  judgment  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  reexamine 
its  policies  with  a  view  toward  easing  the 
supply  of  money  so  that  interest  rates 
can  return  to  a  normal  level. 


REPUBLIC  OF  ESTONIA 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBJSON 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
Americans  of  Estonian  descent  celebrated 
the  52d  aimlversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia.  It  is  heartening.  In  this  some- 
times grey  worid.  to  see  their  spirit  so 
bold  and  unflagging  as  they  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  Estonia  once  again  will 
take  her  place  among  the  proud,  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  such  enthusi- 
asm dampened  by  the  awful  truth  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  visited  upon  this 
gallant  people.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  the  Soviet  Union  has  occupied 
Estonia  and  done  violence  to  Its  natiomd 
needs  and  aspirations  in  the  most  brutal 
and  insensitive  of  ways.  The  occupation 
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and  forced  rule  has  not  only  resulted  in 
fortunes  lost,  families  broken,  and  prog- 
ress stifled,  but  It  has  also  been  a  heart- 
breaking experience  for  those  of  Estonian 
descent  who  must  witness  this  infamy 
to  their  homeland.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Estonian  Declaration  of 
Independence  can  take  place.  In  all  Its 
glorification  of  freedom  and  hope,  in  Es- 
tonia itself.  And  until  that  time  and 
until  the  time  the  Soviet  Union  quits  this 
reign  of  terror,  we  shall  raise  our  voices 
apEdn  and  again  against  this  Infamous 
reign. 


THE  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
LOOKS  AT  STOCK  FUTURES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  is  currently  engaged 
)n  a  series  of  new  dimensions  for  vitaliz- 
ing its  activities. 

I  sbould  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  tiiree  articles  which  ap- 
peared recently  to  show  the  new  vigor 
that  is  taking  hold  at  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  the  worlds  largest  commodities 
future  exchange. 
The  articles  follow:   I 

(Prom  Newsweek.  Mar.  3.  1986) 
Stock  Futures 
Despite  Its  power  and  Influence  as  the 
world's  largest  commodity  exchange,  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  lumbered  along  for  years 
like  a  creaky  old  threshing  machine.  It  was 
content  to  do  whatever  business  happened  to 
come  lt«  way.  Its  management  was  old  and 
tired — attuned  to  the  glories  of  the  past  when 
It  was  legal  to  do  such  things  as  corner  the 
wheat  market.  Above  all,  the  board  was  an 
Insular  Institution,  and  Its  voice  was  seldom 
beard  outside  the  grain  Industry.  "The  only 
time  we  ever  crawled  out  from  under  our 
rock."  a  veteran  official  once  admitted,  "was 
when  someone  poked  a  stick  at  us." 

But  during  the  last  two  years,  the  venera- 
ble board  has  begun  taking  on  a  new  vitality. 
Much  of  It  has  been  due  to  necessity:  the 
grain  market  dropped  frc«n  Its  record  level  of 
»81.4  bUUon  In  1966  to  S36  billion  last  year. 
But  the  biggest  reason  has  been  Henry  Hall 
Wilson.  46.  a  lanky  (6  feet  5)  North  Caro- 
linian and  former  White  House  aide  to  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  who  became  the 
boards  *100.000-«-year  president  twenty 
months  ago.  Together  with  William  MaUers. 
at  40  the  board's  youngest  chairman.  Wilson 
has  moved  to  tighten  trading  rules,  reorga- 
nize operating  methods.  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  paid  staff  members  and  give  the  120- 
year-old  board  a  better  national  Image  than 
ever. 

LAst  week.  Wilson  made  his  biggest  move 
to  dale.  He  announced  that  the  board  was 
thlnlclng  about  taking  a  major  plunge  Into 
the  securities  business.  Although  regUtered 
with  the  government  to  trade  in  securities 
since  1934,  the  board  has  never  done  so  on  a 
widespread  basis,  and  Its  last  trade  was  in 
1953.  Tet  to  many  veteran  observers,  trading 
in  securities  has  been  Just  what  the  board 
has  needed  all  along  to  break  away  from  total 
dependence  on  agriculture  and  Increase  its 
muscle  In  top  financial  circles. 

What  Wilson  proposed  to  do  was  set  up  a 
natioixal  exchange  in  the  so-called  option 
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market— or  puts  and  calls.  A  call  gives  a  buyer 
the  right  to  purchase  stock  at  a  set  price 
within  a  specified  time — usually  alx  months. 
Call  buyers  expect  that  the  stock  will  go  up. 
A  put  is  Just  the  opposite;  It  allows  the  buyer 
to  sell  stock  within  a  time  limit.  Put  buyers 
hope  stocks  vrtll  go  down.  In  either  case,  the 
option  holder's  profit  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  the  option  (S  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  stock's  price)  and  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  sectulty  within  the  time  limit.  If 
the  stock  doesn't  perform  as  desired,  the 
option  holder's  only  loss  is  the  price  of  the 
option.  In  general,  if  an  investor  is  bulUsh 
about  the  market,  he  will  buy  calls.  If  he  is 
bearish,  he  will  buy  puts.  In  1968,  options 
were  written  on  about  30  million  shares,  up 
from  23  mllUon  in  1967.  The  bulk  of  the 
business  was  handled  by  only  a  score  of 
securities  dealers  in  much  the  manner  of 
over-the-counter  dealings — lots  of  people 
doing  lots  of  screaming  on  lots  of  telephones. 
There  is  no  central  market,  such  as  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  for  options. 

LOGIC 

In  seeking  to  establish  such  a  market, 
Wilson  thinks  the  Board  of  Trade  Is  extend- 
ing Its  time-honored  grain-futures  concept 
to  the  sectuitles  field.  Before  coming  up  with 
the  option-market  idea,  in  fact,  the  board 
had  considered  the  far-out  plan  of  establish- 
ing a  futures  market  in  the  stocks  that  make 
up  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average,  as  well 
as  other  individual  stocks.  That  line  of  rea- 
soning led  to  puts  and  calls,  which  Involve 
betting  on  the  future  as  surely  as  trading 
on  next  year's  wheat  crop. 

Wilson  l)elleves  that  such  a  market  would 
be  important  to  the  financial  community  in 

«neral.  He  told  NrwswxHit's  Don  Holt:  "The 
ajor  feature  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Is  the 
hedging  activity  we  provide  for  the  big  grain 
holders.  In  stoclcs  you  have  the  same  kind  of 
inventory  holders  in  the  great  funds.  They 
don't  use  puts  and  calls  now  because  the 
market  is  so  small.  But  I  think  they  might 
If  we  had  a  well -organized  market." 

A  functioning  option  market  Is,  Wilson 
concedes,  a  year  or  more  away.  But  on  the 
board  8  fioor  there  is  imbridled  enthusiasm 
for  the  plan — complete  with  wild  tales  that 
option  dealings  could  double  the  value  of  a 
seat  (now  »21.000)  m  two  years.  In  any  case, 
it  is  Ukely  that  the  old  board  will  never  be 
quite  the  same  again.  As  chairman  Bill 
Mailers  put  it:  "The  lines  are  drawn.  People 
here  want  to  go  forward." 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  19, 1969 J 
Chicago  Boako  or  Trade  Plans  To  Sxx  Up 

Market  in  Ptrr  anb  Call  Stock  Options 
(By  Jonathan  R.  Laing) 

Chicago.— The  Board  of  Trade,  the  world's 
largest  commodity  futtires  market,  is  con- 
sidering a  bold  dlvcrslflcaUon  move  Into  the 
securlUes  field.  At  the  exchange's  annual 
membership  meeting.  Henry  H.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent, said  in  a  speech  that  the  board  U  study- 
ing the  possiblUty  of  starting  an  exchange 
market  In  stock  put  and  call  options. 

Accorlng  to  Mr.  Wilson,  officials  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  have  been  advised  of 
the  board's  proposal.  The  Board ^Trade 
enjoys  the  advantage  over  other  commodity 
exchanges  of  already  having  been  certified 
by  the  SEC  as  a  registered  stock  exchange. 
It  was  certified  Ui  1934,  Just  after  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  was  passed.  But  little  stock 
trading  occurred  thereafter. 

SEC  officials  confirmed  that  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  contacted  the  SEC  about 
plans  for  an  organized  market  for  put  and 
call  options.  The  officials  declined  to  say 
whether  they  favored  such  an  operation,  but 
one  noted  that  "we've  indicated  to  them 
that  we  have  some  questions  we  want  to  ex- 
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plore  further  with  them"  The  official  de- 
clined to  elaborate. 

Observers  of  the  board  weren't  surprised  at 
the  exchange's  renewed  Interest  In  securi- 
ties trading  to  augment  its  commodity  mar- 
kets. Over  the  years,  trading  Interest  la  the 
board's  primary  commodities,  wheat,  corn, 
soybeans,  and  soybean  oil  and  meal  has  been 
brisk.  But  In  1968,  vcrtiune.  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row,  sagged  to  4.7  million  contracts, 
valued  at  $36  billion,  from  the  record  1966 
total  of  7.6  mllUon  contracts,  valued  at  $81 
billion.  Since  1967  large  grain  surpluses  have 
driven  cash  grain  prices  down  to  near  Gov- 
ernment support  levels,  with  the  result  that 
hedging  and  speculation  have  languished  in 
the  absence  of  wide  price  swings. 

SEEN  A  TEAR  AWAT 

Board  officials  declined  to  estimate  when 
the  new  market  might  open  but  observers 
say  It's  at  least  a  year  away. 

The  exact  specifications  of  t  put  and  call 
option  market  at  the  Board  of  Trade  have  yet 
to  be  worked  out  but,  as  presently  envisioned, 
the  contract  unit  would  be  100  shares  of  stock 
of  a  given  issuer.  A  minimum  of  13  contracts, 
or  option  months,  would  be  open  for  trading 
at  all  times. 

Currently,  puts  and  calls  are  sold  by  some 
20  securities  concerns  such  as  Thomas,  Haab 
&  Botts  and  Filer  tc,  Schmidt  who  deal  ex- 
clusively in  options.  Also,  such  New  Tork 
Stock  Exchange  members  as  Walston  &  Co.. 
Ooodbody  &  Co.,  and  H.  HenU  &  Co.,  have 
options  departments. ' 

A  call  option,  the  most  common  type,  gives 
ite  holder  the  right  to  buy  100  shares  of  a 
specified  stock  at  a  specified  "striking  price" 
(usually  at,  or  near,  the  market  price  at  the 
time  of  the  option  purchase)  during  a  spe- 
cific time  p^od.  A  put  «»ptlon  gives  its 
bolder  the  right  to  sell  100  shares  of  a  stock 
at  a  specified  price  during  a  specific  period. 
For  these  rights,  option  buyers  pay  a  price, 
or  "premltun."  which  can  vary  from  6'r  to 
aO'"c  of  the  value  of  the  underlying  stock, 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  option  pe- 
riod and  the  volatility  of  the  stock. 

INCENTIVZ  EXPLATNED 

Of  course,  the  holder  of  a  call  hopes  that 
the  price  of  the  stock  underlying  his  option 
will  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  the  premium 
during  the  term  of  the  option  so  that  he 
'  can  recover  the  opUon  purchase  price  and 
stlU  profit. 

Correspondingly,  the  holder  of  a  put  hopes 
the  price  of  the  shares  underlying  his  option 
will  fall  mwe  than  the  premium-he  initially 
p»ld.  A  significant  percentage  of  puts  and 
calls  are  never  exercised  because  the  price  of 
the  stock  Involved  doesn't  move  enough  to 
allow  the  <^tlon  bolder  to  recover  his  pre- 
mium. 

The  sellers  or  "writers"  of  options  own  the 
stock  upon  which  the  options  are  contracted. 
Their  incentive  in  selling  options  is  the  net 
return  through  premiums  on  the  value  of 
iheir  stock.  Such  returns  can  run  as  high 
as  40%  annually  If  a  number  of  unexercised 
options  are  written  successively  on  the  same 
shares. 

The  board's  proposed  market  has  particu- 
lar appeal  among  many  professional  stock 
portfolio  managers  who  make  scant  use  of 
the  current  options  market  because  of  its 
smaU  size,  and  InflexiblUty.  Writing  options 
on  stocks  held  in  portfolios  is  Just  one  more 
way  for  today's  performance-conscious  man- 
agers of  pension  funds,  foundations,  endow- 
ments, mutual  funds,  and  insurance  com- 
pany investment  portfolios  to  wring  better 
gains  from  stock  investments. 

The  current  puts  and  calls  market's  an- 
nual volume  has  averaged  slightly  more  than 
1%  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange's  an- 
nual volume  over  the  past  two  years.  In  1968, 
puts  and  calls  were  written  on  more  than  30 
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million  shares,  up  from  optloiu  on  23  million 
shares  in  1967.  according  to  the  Put  and  Call 
Association,  the  option  dealers'  trade  groups. 
Howe\er.  the  bulk  of  options  uadlng  Is  In 
small  volume  units,  clearly  unsuitable  for 
the  iixstltutlonal  Investor. 

AOVANTACCS    CITKB 

Board  officials  believe  that  their  proposed 
options  market  would  correct  several  weak- 
nesses of  the  present  options  market.  First. 
Mr.  Wilson  said  In  the  speech,  the  boards 
options  market  "could  generate  enough  li- 
quidity In  the  marketplace  to  sustain  large 
volume  transactions."  Secondly,  according  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  option  holders  in  the  new  mar- 
ket wouldn't  be  required  to  directly,  or  In- 
directly, take  or  confer  ownership  of  the  un- 
derlying stock  in  order  to  reaUze  a  gain 

The  new  market  would  permit  them  to 
liquidate  their  positions  on  the  exchange 
floor.  (This  eliminates  stock  commission 
costs.)  Also,  option  writers  or  sellers,  who 
presently  have  no  way  to  terpolnate  their 
obligaMons  during  the  life  of  an  option, 
would  be  able  to  liquidate  their  position  and 
withdraw  from  the  market  at  any  time. 

Most  Institutional  Investors  surveyed  on 
the  board's  proposed  market  favored  the  cre- 
ation of  a  centralized  put  and  call  market 
because  of  the  present  option  market's  lack 
of  a  secondivry  market  and  Its  Inability  to 
/"      accommodate  large  transactions. 

Paul  Haake.  chief  of  investments  for  the 
trust  department  of  the  Continental  IlUnots 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  commented: 
•  This  market  the  board  Is  proposing  is  an 
intriguing  proposition  and  has  substantial 
potential  for  us  in  writing  options  on  stocks 
in  pension  funds  we  manage." 

IMVXSTOa     lNTE«EbT     MOWS         ' 

Officials  of  other  banks,  and  a  porllolio 
manager  of  a  large  Midwestern  casualty  in- 
surance company  prufessed  to  be  quite  inter- 
ested in  the  proposal.  Said  one  bank  official 
who  declined  to  be  identified:  We  would 
use  the  board's  options  market  for  our  irust 
department  stocks  portfolios  during  bear 
marketb  when  we  normally  switch  funds  into 
lixed-lncome  debt  securities." 

Since  early  1968.  Investor  Interest*  in  put 
and  call  options  has  grown  because  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  extended  its  stock-margin  rules 
to  previously  unregulated  lenders  and  es- 
tablished new  margin  rules  for  dealings  in 
convertible  bonds.  The  result  Is  that  optlona 
offer  the  only  stock-Investment  avenue  for 
Investors  who  want  to  purchase  stocks  on  a 
small  cash  outlay. 

Also,  a  recently  released  market  study  by 
Princeton  University  economists  Burton 
Malklel  and  Richard  Quandt  has  spurred  in- 
terest in  the  securities-options  market 
among  investors  and  professional  money 
managers. 

In  the  study,  the  professors  contend  that 
an  investment  strategy  involving  option 
writing  is  the  optimal  course  53'  of  the 
time,  while  option  buying  optimizes  return 
39'(  of  the  time. 

Among  the  present  transaction  costs  the 
board's  options  market  would  reduce,  or 
eliminate,  are  dealer  spreads  between  pre- 
miuixis  paid  option  writers  and  premiums 
option  buyers  pay.  written  contracts,  and 
stock-certificate  transfer  work. 

In  December  1967.  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  where  such  commodities  as  soy- 
beans, soybean  oil.  and  fishmeal  are  traded, 
announced  plans  to  Inaugurate  futures  trad- 
ing in  common  stock.  The  plan  was  pre- 
Mnted  to  the  SEC  for  consideration  but  no 
action  has  been  taken  on  it. 

Several  put  and  call  dealers  rate  the  Board 
nf  Trade's  chances  of  success  in  setting  up 
an  options  market  as  quite  good.  They  warn, 
however,  that  current  SEC  regulations  ap- 
pear to  require  that  all  options  traded  on 
an  exchange  first  be  registered  as  securities. 
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This  requirement  would  have  to  be  changed 
before  a  workable  central  market  in  security 
options  could  be  established,  they  contend. 
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Chicago  Boaxo  or   Traoc  Looking  to   New 

Image 

(By  Donald  E.  L.  Johnson) 

Chicago,  July  6.— The  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  the  world's  largest  commodities  fu- 
tures exchange,  appears  to  be  moving  toward 
a  new  image  and  new  prosperity. 

CBOT  President  Heiury  H  Wilson  said  in  an 
interview  with  The  Journal  of  Commerce  that 
as  a  result  of  a  two-year  reorganization  pro- 
gram, the  lai -year -old  exchange  i»  set  to  be- 
come more  than  a  grain  exchange  in  the  eyes 
of  the  general  and  investing  public. 

Although  the  corn  market  seems  to  be 
benefiting  from  the  uncertainties  of  good  de- 
mand and  a  weather  market,  wheat  and  soy- 
beans, long  the  market  s  volume  leaders,  are 
not  likely  to  generate  much  trading  interest 
without  unexpected  incentives. 

■aOlLEB    CONTSACT 

But  interest  in  the  10-month-old  broiler 
contract  has  mounted  so  quickly  in  the  last 
few  weeks  that  Ur.  Wilson  is  conhdent  that 
it  can  become  as  active  as  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchanges  pork  bellies  (frozen,  un- 
sliced  bacon)  and  live  cattle  futures  markets. 

All  three  markeu,  he  noted,  have  three 
things  In  coRunon:  no  government  price  sup- 
port or  controls,  rising  prices  and  good  com- 
mercial hedging 

The  absence  of  government  price  supports 
allows  prices  to  move  freely  Rising  prices  al- 
most always  attract  more  speculative  interest 
than  declining  prices,  although  prices  tend  to 
(all  (aster  than  they  rise.  And  hedging  by 
growers  and  processors  seeking  price  protec- 
tion provides  market  liquidity  for  specu- 
lators. 

The  problem  with  wheat  and  beans  Is  that 
government  price  supports  tend  to  put  floors 
under  prices,  while  heavy  supplies  prevent 
price  advances.  The  result:  steady  prices  and 
iintctlve  futures  markeu. 

Thus.  Mr.  Wilson,  noting  that  last  week  was 
the  best  in  the  broiler  market's  short  history, 
with  an  open  interest  of  nearly  3.000  con- 
tracU.  predicted  that  the  advent  of  the 
broiler  market  aa  a  major  trading  medium 
could  result  In  increased  Identification  of  the 
CBOT  as  a  meat  exchange.  This  could  help 
the  exchange  in  IM  efforts  to  woo  speculators 
away  from  the  Chicago  Merc's  hugely  suc- 
cessful live  cattle  market. 

UVK    CATTLE     BEVISIONS 

Proposed  revUlons  In  the  CBOT's  live  cattle 
market,  which  went  on  the  boards  about  two 
years  after  the  Merc's  unprecedented  success 
with  its  live  cattle  market,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  exchange's  board  of  directors  on  July 
15.  he  said  The  board  will  be  asked  to  approve 
multiple  delivery  points,  which  are  already 
offered  by  the  Merc's  cattle  contract.  If  ap- 
proved multiple  delivery  polnu.  which  are  al- 
ready offered  by  the  Merc's  cattle  contract. 
If  approved  by  the  board,  the  proposal  will  be 
voted  OB  by  the  exchange  membership. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  Joined  the  exchange  on 
June  1.  1967.  after  serving  six  years  as  a 
White  House  legislative  aide  to  President 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  said  his  most  impor- 
tant accomplishment  in  the  last  two  years 
has  Involved  hiring  a  talented  staff. 

This  spring  he  hired  two  new  vice  presi- 
dents. 

B.  William  Sevetson.  40.  was  named  vice 
president  In  charge  of  futures  market  sur- 
veillance, and  data  processing,  and  Frank  S. 
Johnson.  38.  became  vice  president  of  public 
relations. 

At  the  same  time.  Joseph  W.  Sullivan,  who 
Joined  the  exchange  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Wil- 


son, wai  made  the  head  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  market  development. 

The  next  step.  Mr  Wilson,  said,  is  to  find 
an  agricultural  economist  for  the  exchange. 

Staff  building,  of  course,  costs  money.  For 
example.  Mr.  Sevetson's  office  of  Investiga- 
tions and  audiu  had  a  tl43.670  budget  In 
1968  and  has  a  9191.303  budget  thU  year. 
As  he  builds  his  own  staff.  Mr.  Sevetson's 
budget   will   Increase.  Mr.  Wilson  predicted 

Brrm  job  than  cxa 

The  exchange  has  always  maintained  that 
it  can  do  a  better  Job  of  regulating  and  po- 
licing Its  markeu  than  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority,  which  also  ha*  been 
strengthend  by  Congress  in  the  last  two 
years.  Mr.  Wilson  proudly  noted  that  the  CEA 
recently  excepted  the  CBOT  from  newly- 
Issued  regulations  related  to  member  firm 
hnances.  "because  ours  were  tougher  than 
theirs." 

CBOT  members  will  vote  Monday  on  a 
proposal  that  would  raise  the  maximum  fines 
that  can  be  levied  by  the  board  of  directors 
from  only  $i  per  infraction  to  between  $1,000 
and  910,000.  A  majority  vote  of  the  directors 
will  be  required  for  a  11.000  fine  and  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  a  910.000  fine.  Now.  the  only 
alternatives  to  a  95  fine  are  suspension  of 
trading  privileges  or  expulsion  from  the  ex- 
change. 

Another  area  that  can  stand  Improvement 
is  exchange  public  relations.  Mr.  Wilson  said 
Although  a  prominent  public  relations  firm 
has  been  working  for  the  CBOT  for  almost 
three  years,  the  exchange  has  not  had  a  pro- 
fessional PR  man  to  direct  lU  efforU. 

Mr.  Johnson  wanu  not  only  to  Improve  tlte 
exchange's  rapport  with  the  grain,  cattle  and 
poultry  industries,  but  also  to  show  commis- 
sion houses  and  their  account  executives  that 
they  can  make  money  handling  commodities 
accounu. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Johnson  will  ask 
the  board  to  "radically "  increase  its  adver- 
tising budget,  which  Is  set  at  only  930,000 
for  1969,  up  a  bit  from  last  year.  The  smaller 
Merc,  which  would  like  to  overtake  the  CBOT 
In  trading  volimie.  has  a  1969  advertising 
budget  of  over  9300,000.  up  from  only  916.- 
000  a  few  years  ago.  Merc  members  feel  they 
are  getting  their  money's  worth. 

AN   SS    PEBCENT  BISE  IN   VOLUME 

LJBSt  week  the  Merc  reported  an  88  per 
cent  Increase  in  first  half  volume  to  a  rec- 
ord 1.7  million  contracts,  while  tte  Board 
of  Trade  this  week  will  report  a  7.6  improve- 
ment to  3.3  million  contracU  for  the  first 
half  and  a  13  per  cent  Improvement  for  the 
second  quarter.  The  Merc  also  reported  a  seat 
sale  at  a  record  970,000.  up  from  932.250  a 
year  ago.  A  CBOT  membership  sold  for 
922.000  on  June  20.  up  from  918.000  a  year 
ago.  There  are  600  seau  on  the  Merc  and 
1 .402  on  the  CBOT. 

Much  of  the  recent  success  of  the  Merc 
can  be  attributed  to  market  development, 
especially  in  live  cattle  and  pork  bellies. 

Therefore.  It  U  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Wilson  appears  most  enthusiastic  about  the 
Board  of  Trade's  new  planning  and  develop- 
ment department.  It  will  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  finding  commodities  that  can 
be  successfully  traded  on  a  regulated  com- 
modities futures  exchange,  he  said. 

Three  new  markets  have  already  been  an- 
nounced, but  they  appear  to  be  months  away 
from  actual  trading. 

Most  radical  U  the  exchange's  proposal 
to  start  futtirea  trading  In  put  and  call  op- 
tions on  corporate  sectuitlea.  Announced  last 
February,  the  put  and  call  market  needs 
another  sU  to  12  months  of  work,  Mr.  Wil- 
son said. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
still  has  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  project. 
And  the  exchange  itself  must  decide  where  to 
put  the  market  (probably  in  a  small  hall  now 
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used  as  a  television  and  refreshment  center 
just  off  the  main  trading  floor)  and  whether 
to  create  new  memberships  for  those  trad- 
ing the  securities  options.  Inlormed  sourcea 
said. 

PBICE  VOLATILITT 

A  more  conventional  futures  market  In  ply- 
wood is  scheduled  to  open  this  summer. 
While  price  volatility  has  been  dramatic  for 
more  than  a  year  in  this  Commodity.  Mr. 
Wilson  said,  the  exchange  has  found  that 
commercial  luteresU  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  not  famlUar  with  futures  markets 
or  used  to  the  Idea  of  having  their  products 
traded  on  a  futures  market.  The  Merc  is 
schedtUed  to  open  a  lumber  market  Oct.  1. 

Most  controversial  of  the  proposed  mar- 
keu. so  far  as  the  exchange  members  are  cou- 
xerned.  Is  the  silver  futures  market. 

Mr  Wilson  said  that  some  members  feel 
that  the  CBOT  is  better  equipped  to  handle 
the  volume  generated  by  the  silver  futures 
market  than  the  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc. 
in  New  York  and  that  such  a  market  could  be 
••better  conducted"  on  the  Chicago  ex- 
change. ^  ,         _ 

OpponenU,  he  said.  Include  "certain  com- 
mission hotises"  that  think  a  silver  futures 
^parket  would  Over  extend  the  resources  ol 
the  CBOT. 

They  contend  that,  "time  needed  by  mem- 
bers for  learning  a  new  market  could  be 
more  fruitfully  applied  to  learning  about 
those  commodities  not  now  traded."  he  said. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  Wilson  expressed  confi- 
dence that  the  Board  of  Trade  wiU  do  better 
In  1969  than  in  1968. 

Last  year  volimie  declined  another  19  per 
cent  to  4.7  million  contracU  worth  936.9  bil- 
lion from  6.8  mlUlon  contracU  worth  950 
billion  In  1967. 

The  exchange  had  Us  best  year  in  1966. 
when  7.6  million  contracts  valued  at  981 
billion  changed  hands.  * 
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ESEA      TITLE      I— EDUCATION      OP 
THE  DISADVANTAGED— PRO- 

GRAM GUIDE  NO.  57 


IN  MEMORY  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
JAMES  B.  UTT 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speakrt",  there 
Is  a  certain  blend  of  courage,  integrity, 
character,  and  principle.  Our  colleague, 
Congressman  James  B.  Utt,  possessed 
that  rare  blend. 

As  a  citrus  grower  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Congressman  Utt  added  to  the 
development  of  that  important  industry. 
As  a  practicing  attorney  in  Santa  Ana, 
he  contributed  to  the  growth  of  that 
community. 

Congressman  Uti's  death  comes  as  a 
particular  blow  to  the  people  in  his  dis- 
trict whom  he  served  as  an  assemblyman 
and  as  a  nine -term  Representative  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

In  life,  CongressmarvUrr  was  a  patriot 
of  the  first  order.  In  death,  he  bequeaths 
to  his  countrymen  a  legacy  of  outstand- 
ing civic  achievement. 

Apart  from  his  distinguished  political 
career,  Jimmt  Utt  was  my  longtime  per- 
sonal friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coming  so  soon  after  the 
passing  of  Glen  Lipscomb,  the  death  of 
Congressman  Utt  Is  a  double  loss  to  the 
California  delegation. 
•  ^  My  heartfelt  condolences  go  out  to  his 
wife,  Charlena,  and  to  his  family. 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  education 
of  America's  disadvantaged  young  people 
must  continue  to  be  a  high  priority  in 
the  years  ahead  if  the  United  States  is  to 
avoid  a  serious  division  in  its  midst.  For 
years,  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
stressed  that  eBfective  education  of  the 
disadvantaged  can  come  about  only 
through  soimd  educational  administra- 
tion and  a  firm  commitment  to  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. For  too  long,  we  have  seen  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  scattered  through 
the  compensatory  education  programs  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  without  suflacient  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  the  children  who 
most  need  quality  eduMition  will,  in  fact, 
achieve  it.  ^ 

That  is  why  my  colleagues  and  I  were 
pleased  with  the  initiative  shown  by  Sec- 
reUr>'  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Finch  and  Commissioner  of  Education 
Allen  last  November  when  they  set  up  a 
special  task  force  to  study  and  to  effectu- 
ate prudent  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  title  I.  the  Nation's  single  largest 
educational  program.  This  task  force, 
long  overdue,  has  worked  diligently  with 
all  of  the  interests  concerned  and  has, 
we  believe,  come  forth  with  program 
recommendations  which  are  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  1965  act  and  the  con- 
gressional intentions  in  enacting  it. 
More  important,  these  recommendations 
which  are  embodied  in  a  memorandum 
from  Commissioner  Allen  to  the  chief 
State  school  officers  give  great  promise  of 
assuring  that  scarce  Federal  fvmds  will 
not  be  scattered  frivolously  but  will  be 
concentrated  so  as  to  deliver  effective 
educational  programs  to  our  most  dis- 
advantaged youngsters. 

It  is  this  type  of  soimd  educational 
administration— a  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States — 
which  can  alone  assure  that  the  tax- 
pavers'  money  makes  a  difference  in  the 
lives  of  children.  We  are  delighted  with 
this  first  step  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  States 
on  other  administrative  or,  If  necessary, 
legislative  changes  which  might  be  nec- 
essary to  erase  any  trace  of  educational 
deprivation  from  our  land. 

I  submit  ESEA  title  I  program  guide 
No.  57,  which  was  Issued  February  26, 
1970,  for  printing  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

ESEA  Title  I  Pkogkam  Guide  No.  57 
Memorandum  to  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers: 

The  Office  of  Education  continues  to  re- 
ceive a  number  of  questions  about  the  com- 
parability requirements  outlined  in  ESEA 
Title  I  Program  Guides  44,  45.  and  45A,  es- 
pecially the  opening  paragraph  of  Section 
7.1  In  Program  Guide  44: 

"The  Title  I  program  and  the  regular  school 
progracm  have  been  planned  and  budgeted  to 
assure  that  Federal  funds  wlU  sxipplement 
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and  not  supplant  State  or  local  funds  and 
that  State  and  local  funite  wlU  be  used  to^^_^ 
provide  services  in  the  project  areas  that 
are  comparable  to  the  services  provided  in 
non-project  areas." 

In  hU  letter  of  July  31,  1969.  Associate 
Commissioner  Lessinger  made  clear  what  is 
expected  of  the  States  with  respect  to  as- 
suring comparabUity  ol  services  provided 
from  SUte  and  local  funds  in  Title  I  schooU 
and  in  non-Title  I  schools. 

Despite  these  statemenU.  reporU  of  lack 
of  comparability  continue  to  come  to  oiu  at- 
tentlon.  It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  to  clarify 
further  the  requlremenU  foi:  aff""*"^"^ 
comparability.  This  communication  revises 
previous  program  guides,  and  wUl  serve  as 
?he  basis  fo5  evaluating  aU  Title  I  appU- 
catlons  tor  the  1970-71  school  year. 

wthat  compababilitt  means 
Title  I  funds  must  not  be  used  to  supplant 
SUte  and  local  funds  which  are  already  being 
expended  In  the  project  areas  or  which  would 
be  expended  in  those  areas  if  the  services  in 
those  areas  were  comparable  to  those  for 
non-project  areas.  Within  a  district  instruc- 
tional and  auxiliary  services  and  ctiwent 
pupil  instructional  expenditures  Provided 
with  State  and  local  funds »  for  children  in 
project  areas  must  be  comparable  to  those 
services  and  expenditures  provided  for  chil- 
dren in  non-project  areas.  These  serylcw  and 
expenditures  must  be  provided  to  all  »tt*n<i- 
ance  areas  and  to  all  children  without  dte- 
crlmination.  Services  that  are  already  aval- 
able  or  that  wlU  be  made  available  to  chil- 
dren in  the  non-project  areas  must  be  pro- 
vided on  at  least  an  equal  basis  In  the  proj- 
ect areas  with  State  and  local  funds  rather 
than  with  "Htle  I  funds. 

ASStTBANCES  OF  COMP-UtABlLITT 

The  State  educational  agency  shall  require 
each  local  educational  agency  either  (»>  af- 
firmatively to  demonstrate  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  In  the  project  appUcatlon 
that  a  comparablUty  of  services  and  expendi- 
tures provided  with  SUte  and  local  funds 
currently  exisU  in  the  school  district  be- 
tween project  and  non-project  areas,  or  (b) 
to  submit  a  plan  to  achieve  such  comparabil- 
ity by  the  opening  of  school  in  the  Fall  of 
1970  This  responsibility  includes  the  prepa- 
ration and  submission  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  (with  the  project  application 
or  before  the  project  Is  approved)  of  factual 
Information  that  fully  supporU  assurances 
of  ctirrent  or  forthcoming  comparabUity  in 
the  application  or  in  the  plan. 

CBnXBIA     rOB    DEMONSTBATINO     COMPABABILrrT 

The  state  educaUonal  agency  shall  pre- 
scribe criteria  by  which  local  educational 
agencies  are  to  demonstrate  their  adherence 
to  the  requirements  of  comparability,  and 
shall  submit  these  criteria  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  approval  by  AprU  1,  1970.  Where 
the  data  submitted  by  the  local  educational 
agency  suggests  a  lack  of  comparablUty  the 
SUte  educational  agency  must  require  the 
local  educaUonal  agency  to  submit  a  plan 
to  overcome  inequities  In  the  basic  programs 
provided  In  Title  I  schools  and  determine 
whether  the  plan  submitted  by  an  applicant 
is  adequate  to  achieve  comparablUty. 

As  noted  above,  the  State  educaUonal 
agency  is  to  decide  upon  whatever  criteria  it 
deems  necessary  to  insure  adherence  to  the 
requlremenU  of  comparablUty.  However,  the 
criteria  so  prescribed  by  the  State  educa- 
Uonal agency  shaU,  as  a  minimum.  Include 
Criterion  A  below,  and  either  Criterion  B  or 
Criterion  C  below: 

Criterion  A  (Includes  two  indicators) :  As 
part  of  ite  criterion,  the  State  educaUonal 
agency  shaU  require  the  submission  by  the 
local  educational  agency  of  information  con- 

1  For  the  purpose  of  this  poUcy  statement, 
funds  provided  under  P.L.  874  will  bt  con- 
sidered the  same  as  State  and  local  funds  in 
determining  local  expepdlture. 
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c«rolng  both  groups  of  comparability  Indi- 
cators outlined  b«low: 

1.  Comparability  of  distribution  of  •UiT: 
Kach  School  Included  in  Project  Appllca- 

1  ion :       • 

(a)  Public  Teacher  Ratio. 

(b)  Pupil  Non-Teaching  Professloniil  Staff 
Ratio. 

(c)  Pupil  Instructional  Non-Professional 
Staff  Ratio. 

Average  Non-Project  Area  Schools: 

(a)  Public  Teacher  Ratio. 

(b)  Pupil  Non-Teaching  Professional  Staff 
Ratio. 

(c)  Pupil  Instrtictional  Non-Professional 
Staff  Ratio. 

In  computing  pupil  teacher,  pupil  non- 
teaching  professional  staff  and  pupil  Insiruc- 
tioual  non-professional  staff  ratio*,  the  full- 
time  equivalent  of  part-time  personnel  or 
personnel  whose  time  is  divided  among  at 
least  two  of  the  three  ratio  areas  shall  be 
entered  in  each  respective  area.  In  computing 
pupil  teacher,  pupil,  non- teaching  profes- 
sional staff  and  pupll/tnstructlonal  non-pro- 
fessional staff  ratios,  if  a  person  Is  paid  In 
part  with  Federal  funds  and  In  part  with 
State  and  local  funds,  only  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  proportion  of  his  time  paid 
for  with  Swte  and  local  funds  shall  be  en- 
tered in  each  respective  area. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  -rlterion,  a 
•teacher"  is  a  professional  person  employed 
to  Instruct  pupils  or  students  in  a  situation 
where  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  or  studenu 
are  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  Teachers 
who  are  assigned  administrative  and  other 
non-teaching  duties  are  not  to  be  counted 
In  computing  the  pupil  teacher  ratio.  Prin- 
cipals, librarians,  guidance  counselors,  psy- 
chologists, social  workers,  etc..  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  non-teaching  professionals. 

2.  Comparability  of  specific  service  prior  to 
addition  of  title  I  funds : 

For  services  to  be  provided  through  a  Utle 
I  project  grant,  the  local  educational  agency 
shall  certify  that  the  specific  title  I  funded 
service  does  not  simply  match  services  al- 
ready being  provided  In  non-project  schools. 
In  so  doing  the  local  educational  agency  shall 
describe  the  service*  (of  the  type  applied 
for)  already  provided  by  Stote  and  local 
funds  in  project  and  non-project  schools. 
For  example,  if  a  local  educational  agency 
requests  title  I  funds  to  finance  a  food  serv- 
ice program  In  a  project  are*  school.  It  shall 
povide  comparative  data  on  the  provision  of 
food  services  to  that  school  and  to  non-proj- 
ect area  schools  before  the  addition  of  title 
I  funds  to  the  project  area  school. 

Criterion  B  (Includes  one  indicator) :  The 
average  per  pupil  instructional  expenditure 
in  each  project  area  school  Is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  average  per  pupil  instruc- 
tional expenditure  In  non-j)roJect  area 
schools. 

"Average  per  pupil  Instructional  expendi- 
ture" Is  defined  as  the  aggregate  of  "current 
pupil  Instructional  expenditures"  (in  turn 
defined  as  expenditures  from  State  and  local 
funds  for  salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  con- 
sultants or  supervisors,  other  Instructional 
staff,  secretarial  and  clerical  assistants;  other 
salaries  for  Intructlon:  expenditures  for  text- 
books, materials  and  teaching  supplies, 
school  libraries,  and  audio-visual  equipment, 
all  as  set  forth  in  the  200  Series  of  Expendi- 
ture Accounts  In  Financial  Accounting  for 
Local  and  State  School  System— OE22017) 
divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  membership  in  each 
school. 

Criterion  C  (Includes  one  indicator) :  Com- 
parability of  total  Instructional  personnel 
expenditure  per  pupil: 

Each  School  Included  In  Project  Appli- 
cation: 

Total  Instructional  Personnel  Expenditure 
Per  Pupil. 

Average  Non-Project  Area  Schools: 
>  Total  Instructional  Feraonnel  Expenditure 
Per  PuplL 
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The  local  educational  agency  shall  provide 
dAta  x^tnparing  the  total  instructional  per- 
sonnel expenditure  per  pupil  in  project  are* 
and  non-project  area  schools.  This  figure 
should  Include  the  salary  expenditures  for 
teachers  and  non-teaching  professionals;  and 
should  Include  non-professional  staff  serv- 
ing In  an  Instructional  capacity.  The  salaries 
of  part-time  employees  shall  be  Included  on 
the  basis  of  their  full-time  equivalent  and 
the  State  and  local  portion  of  salaries  paid  ^ 
to  persons  who  are  paid  in  part  with  Federal 
funds  and  in  part  with  State  and  local  funds 
shall  be  included  on  the  basis  of  their  full- 
time  equivalent. 

POINTS   or   CLAWrlCATION    AND    DtriNrTlON    »0« 

cartEUON  A.  cmiTEUON  •  AND  carrxaioN  c 

1.  -Project  Area  Schools'  Is  defined  as 
those  schools  within  the  school  district  par- 
ticipating In  a  Title  I  project.  -Non-Project 
Area  Schools '  is  defined  as  those  schools 
within  the  district  not  eligible  for  Title  I 
assistance. 

2.  Data  submitted  by  the  local  educational 
agency  to  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
t>e  based  on  information  derived  from  the 
most  recent  school  year  for  which  complete 
data  Is  available. 

3.  The  State  educational  agency  shall  re- 
quest the  local  educational  agency  to  specify 
the  standard  accounting  procedures  em- 
ployed. 

4.  Data  shall  reflect  expenditures  and  serv- 
ices during  the  academic  year  (excluding 
summer  session)  and  should  be  presented 
on  the  basis  of  schools  servicing  slnUlar  grade 
levels.  Schools  with  12-month  TlUe  I  pro- 
grams should  bt  able  to  demonstrate  equiva- 
lence to  comparability  for  the  regular  school 
year. 

5.  The  State  educational  agency  may  wish 
to  consider  In  iu  criteria  the  differences  l>c- 
tween  small  and  large  schools  within  a  dis- 
trict. In  particular,  the  InformaUon  re- 
quested under  Criterion  B  or  Criterion  C  may 
vary  significantly  from  schools  of  200  to 
schools  of  500  to  schools  of  1000  students; 
if  this  is  the  case  in  a  district,  the  State's 
criteria  might  reflect  these  differences. 

6.  To  be  eligible  for  Title  I  funding  of 
summer  sessions,  the  local  educational  agency 
must  demonstrate  that  lu  project  area 
schools  were  comparable  to  those  in  non- 
project  areas  during  the  previous  school  year. 

7.  The  cost  of  determining  comparability 
may  be  allowed  as  part  of  Title  I  administra- 
tive costs. 

8.  For  the  purposes  of  examination,  the 
State  agency  shall  require  local  educational 
agencies  to  submit  comparability  informa- 
tion on  separate  sheets  attached  to  the  main 
body  of  the  application. 

This  memorandum  constitute*  basic  cri- 
teria. Issued  pursuant  to  Section  105(a)  of 
the  EUementar>-  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  241e).  It  supersedes  Section  7.1  of 
Program  Ouide  No.  44  (March  18,  1969).  all 
of  Program  Guide  No.  45  (June  14.  I9«8) .  and 
that  portion  of  Program  Ouide  No.  46A  (July 
31.  1969)   which  refers  to  comparability. 

The  Office  Is  prepared  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  you  in  developing  the  criteria 
for  your  State.  Please  let  me  luiow  if  you 
have  any  questions. 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr., 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Education  and 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


R.IP..  CALIFORNIA  ZEPHYR 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MIUER 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 

Mr.     MnXER     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  California  Zephyr  was  a 
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great  train  and  I  enjoyed  riding  it.  I 
hate  to  think  that  it  must  now  go  the 
way  of  most  passenger  trains  and  be 
abandoned.  The  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial quoted  below  is  sound  and  I  think 
we  should  all  heed  it. 

We  do  need  passenger  traliu  in  tliis 
coimtry. 

The  editorial  follows: 

RIP.,   CALWOtNlA   ZCPHTB 

Now  that  the  California  Zephyr  Is  about 
to  Ijecome  a  fond  memory,  perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  will  get  down  to 
work  on  the  problem  of  «-hat  to  do  alxiut 
passenger  trains.  There  Is  "not  much  life 
left  In  long-distance  passenger  service  and 
perhaps  th.it  service  ought  to  die  on  the 
ground  it  is  no  longer  needed  and  Is  an 
uneconomic  use  of  resources.  But  It  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  die  by  default;  there 
should  be  a  national  policy— one  way  or  the 
other,  a  policy  either  of  abolishing  non- 
commuter  passenger  trains  except  In  one  or 
two  heavily  populated  corridors  ovot  saving 
this  means  of  transpociatlon  as  one  of  the 
alternatives  to  the  autoknoblle. 

The  death  warrant  for  the  California 
Zephyr,  signed  last  week  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Is  symtx>llc  of  what 
has  happened  to  the  passenger  trains.  The 
Zephyr  went  on  the  rails  in  1949  to  compete 
with  the  City  of  San  Francisco  for  traffic 
between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Zephyr  had  the  scenic  route,  the  City  of 
San  Francisco,  which  had  gone  into  service 
In  1936  and  switched  from  a  three  day  a 
week  to  a  dally  schedule  In  1947,  had  the 
faster  route.  They  were  joined  in  1954  on 
the  long  run  to  the  Coast  by  the  Santa  Fe's 
Chief.  Now.  the  Zephyr  has  been  killed  west 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  cut  to  three  days  a 
week  west  of  Denver.  The  City  of  San  Fran- 
f ranclsco  is  going  back  to  a  three-day-a-week 
schedule  west  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
Santa  Fe  hopes  to  abolish  the  Chief  soon. 
The  direct  cause  of  the  deaths  of  these 
trains,  and  dozens  of  others  around  the  na- 
tion. Is  economic:  they  lost  money  heavily. 
The  indirect  causes  are.  perhaps  in  this 
order:  automobiles,  airplanes,  bad  manage- 
ment, and  outdated  labor  rules.  Unless  the 
federal  government  acts,  those  causes  are 
going  to  lead  to  the  end  of  non-commuter 
passenger  service,  except  In  the  East  Coast 
corridor  and  perhaps  In  a  similar  Midwestern 
corridor,  within  a  few  years.  We  think  that 
this  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen  until 
after  a  substantial  effort  has  been  made  to 
save  the  trains:  It  makes  no  sense  for  the 
country  to  be  discarding  a  basic  means  of 
transportation  because  of  Its  current  love  of 
automobiles  and  airplanes  at  a  time  when 
substantial  overcrowding  of  both  highways 
and  skyways  is  easily  foreseeable. 

What  is  needed  are  revoluntlonary  changes 
In  the  railroad  passenger  business — changes 
that  provide  a  mechanism  through  which 
new  equipment.  t)etter  schedules,  new  man- 
agement, new  labor  contracts,  and  new  res- 
ervation systems  can  lie  Injected  Into  one  of 
the  most  old-fashioned  businesses  In  exist- 
ence. The  Rallpax  plan  put  forward  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  run  into 
heavy  critlcUm  at  the  ICC  largely  because  it 
Isn't  revoluntlonary  enough.  If  Inter-city 
passenger  trains  are  to  survive,  more  will  be 
required  than  Just  HOO  million  of  federal 
money  and  a  device  that  lets  current  rail- 
road management  largely  determine  the  fate 
of  the  trains. 

MaytM  this  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress aren't  bold  enough  to  take  the  drastic 
steps  that  are  needed.  Or  maybe  they  think 
these  steps  will  cost  more  than  saving  the 
passenger  trains  will  be  worth.  Nevertheless, 
the  redlroads  and  the  public  are  entitled  to 
know  what  national  policy  is  going  to  be. 
The  death  of  each  crack  train,  like  the  Cali- 
fornia Zephyr,  speeds  the  day  when  the  next 
one  will  die  and  before  long  there  will  ba 
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nothing  to  save.  We  were  saddened  to  see  the 
Zephyr  go  under,  although  we  cannot  blame 
the  railroads  for  asking  that  it  be  discon- 
Unued  or  the  ICC  for  granting  their  requests. 
But  we  do  hope  that  its  death  will  spur  tb« 
kind  of  action  that  the  deaths  of  other  great 
trains  leading  up  to  It — tht  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Limited  and  the  Royal  Blue,  for  exam- 
ple— never  did. 
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THE  EQUALITARIAN  THEORISTS- 
UNITED  STATES  AS  OTHERS  SEE 
US 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOt7ISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTAITVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 
I  :r.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  advo- 
cates of  some  form  of  conduct  which 
cannot  be  justified  by  any  form  of  logic 
present  their  arguments  for  Its  adoption, 
the  false  and  emotional  issue  of  a  so- 
called  world  opinion  is  flaunted. 

Opinion  is  the  cheapest  commodity  on 
earth.  The  more  ignorant  of  the  facts, 
the  quicker  and  less  inhibited  the  opin- 
ion. The  more  wisdom,  the  less  sweeping 
and  cocksure  the  opinion. 

It  was  said  so  long  ago  that  -the  word 
"halter"  was  known  by  everyone  to  refer 
to  the  hangman's  noose,  that: 

No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw. 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

Our  domestic  racial  problems,  which 
are  merely  symptoms  of  a  more  signifi- 
cant underlying  problem,  have  evoked 
opinions  by  the  score  on  the  subject, 
toth  within  and  without  the  Nation.  One 
of  the  more  important  opinions  was  that 
manufactured  by  the  left  for  the  signa- 
ture of  Swedish  Gunnar  Myrdal — an  in- 
stant expert  on  racial  matters  although 
he  comes  from  a  nation  not  noted  for  its 
Negro  population.  Until  the  advent  of 
American  deserters,  whoever  heard  of  a 
black  Swede? 

As  our  artificially  created  racial  crisis 
comes  to  a  head  with  warmer  weather, 
more  suitable  to  the  incitement  to  riot 
and  loot,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
Members  to  honestly  try  to  vmderstand 
the  real  causes  of  the  problem,  so  that  we 
can  then  exercise  our  responsibility  to 
make  possible  its  solution. 

For  this  purpose,  the  paper  delivered 
by  an  eminent  Australian  before  a  semi- 
nar of  the  Canadian  League  of  Rights, 
reflecting  a  careful  and  thorough  study 
of  the  American  race  problem,  as  seen 
by  a  disinterested  foreign  observer,  is  es- 
sential reading,  and  I  include  It  in  my 
remarks: 

(From  the  Canadl|m  IntelUgence  Service, 
January  196^1 

THB    CalATION    AND    EXPLOrTATlON    OP    RACE 

Mtths 

(EorrOR's  Note. — As  a  special  service  to  our 
readers,  we  are  publishing  this  paper  deliv- 
ered by  Eric  D.  Butler,  the  Australian  Au- 
thority on  Marxism,  at  the  Canadian  League 
of  Rights  Toronto  Seminar  on  Race  and 
Revolution,  last  August  10.) 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister who  used  his  novels  to  divulge  deep 
insight  into  many  matters,  wrote  in  Endy- 
mloa: 
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"No  one  must  lightly  dismiss  the  question 
of  Race.  It  Is  the  key  to  World  History  and 
It  is  precisely  tot  this  reason  that  written 
history  so  often  lacks  clarity.  It  is  written 
by  people  who  do  not  understand  the  race 
question  and  what  belongs  to  it." 

But  if  Disraeli  were  alive  today  and  ex- 
pressed these  views  on  race  and  history,  he 
■would  be  violently  denounced  as  a  "racist." 
The  term  "racist"  is  today  one  of  the  most 
deadly  of  the  many  smear  words  xised  by  the 
totaUtarians  of  all  types.  The  term  is  never 
defined  so  that  the  victim  of  the  charge  of 
"racism"  may  disagree  and  defend  himself. 
It  presumes  automatic  condemnation  with- 
out any  argument  or  trial.  The  comparatively 
successful  use  of  the  term  is  a  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  a  form  of  psychological  war- 
fare walch  discourages  a  realistic  examination 
of  one  of  the  central  dogmas  of  Communism; 
that  not  only  all  individuals,  but  also  all  races 
are  inherently  equal.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  people  who  term  themselves  anti-Com- 
munists but  who  on  this  subject,  as  with 
many  others,  unconsciously  accept  the  Com- 
munist view.  To  these  people  the  African, 
for  example,  is  the  same  as  a  European — 
except  that  he  has  stayed  out  in  the  sun  a 
little  longer.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pro- 
vide the  African  with  a  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity education,  dress  him  the  same,  and  he 
will  be  exactly  the  same  as  a  Etu'opean.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  adjusting  environment 
to  produce  the  same  type  of  human  being 
who  can  be  readily  fitted  into  the  centrally 
planned  state,  and  ultimately,  into  the  one 
centrally  planned  world. 

The  equalltarian  dogma  is  the  very  essence 
ol  Communism.  If  we  accept  Communist 
propaganda,  they  visualize  a  perfect *oclety 
in  which,  by  controlling  environment  and  the 
educational  system,  all  Individuals,  being  ba- 
sically the  same,  will  have  such  perfectly  ad- 
Justed  personalities  that  they  will  live  In 
everlasting  peace  and  harmony.  The  equall- 
tarian dogma  Insists  that  any  differences 
between  men  are  primarily  the  result  of  envi- 
ronment, not  the  result  of  heredity. 

If  the  Communist  view  of  man  were  true, 
then,  of  course,  it  would  be  Immoral  and  ir- 
rational to  oppose  it.  But  although,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  is  not  true,  the  collectivists  have 
so  successfully  presented  propaganda  on  this 
subject  under  the  guise  of  science,  that 
those  who  oppose  the  equalltarian  dogma  are 
termed  immoral.  Those  who  stress  the  vital 
importance  of  hereditary  factors,  governing, 
for  example,  intelligence,  are  smeared  as  fa- 
natics allegedly  advocating  that  human  be- 
ings be  bred  like  stud  cattle. 

But  in  reaUty  It  is  the  collectivists  who 
downgrade  the  human  being  by  claiming  that 
by  centralized  control  of  his  environment,  he 
can  be  turned  out  in  a  common  mould  like 
peas  from  a  pod.  It  is  only  in  a  genuinely 
free  society  of  responsible  individuals  that 
excellence  and  quality  are  possible.  Equality 
really  means  no  quality. 

The  free  society  is  also  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  elite  of  a  civilization , 
without  which  civilization  cannot  l>e  main- 
Uined.  But  to  the  collectlvlst,  those  who 
have  succeeded  under  freedom  are  "oppres- 
sors," while  men,  races  or  nations  which 
have  not  succeeded  are  allegedly  "under- 
privileged." The  logical  consequence  of  a 
philosophy  which  denies  any  natural  superi- 
ority to  those  who  have  succeeded  under 
freedom.  Is  central  government  control  to 
change  the  social  and  economic  system  so 
that  there  is  no  quality,  only  equality.  With- 
out the  dogma  of  equalitarianism,  the  Com- 
munists and  other  collectivists  would  stand 
openly  condemned  of  being  blatant  con- 
spirators determined  to  punish  all  excel- 
lence and  to  prevent  mankind  from  develop- 
ing lU  highest  potential.  It  Is  much  easier 
to  sell  slogans  ^bout  the  "equality"  and 
"brotherhood"  of  man. 
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In  The  Great  Deceit,  by  Zygmund  Ddbbs, 
the  following  appears; 

"The  bending  and  twisting  of  academic 
subjects  to  fit  socialist  purposes  is  the  prime 
purpose  of  all  convinced  socialists.  This  ha* 
been  the  case  particularly  in  Social  Anthro- 
pology, History,  Economics,  Jurisprudence 
and  Sociology.  The  socialist  dogma  requires 
that  all  scholastic  categories  be  made  to  serve 
nocialism  and  not  the  cause  of  scientific 
truth." 

This  pnper  i.s  primarily  concerned  with  the 
twisting  which  has  been  done  In  the  field  of 
Anthropologj-. 

Back  in  1922.  the  eminent  American  socio- 
logist. Lothrop  Stoddard,  observed  in  »hls 
great  classic.  Revolt  Against  Cii-ilization. 
that  "The  ideal  of  Natural  Equality  is  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  delusions  that  has  ever 
afflicted  mankind.  It  is  a  figment  of  the 
human  imagination.  Nature  knows  no  equal- 
ity. The  most  cursory  examination  of  nat- 
ural phenomena  reveals  the  presence  of  a 
Law  of  Inoquality  lis  universal  and  inflexible 
OS  the  taw  of  Gravitaticm." 

Stoddard  was  speaking  as  an  objective 
scientist,  not  as  a  political  propagandist.  But 
in  recent  years  political  propagandists,  mas- 
querading as  objective  scientists,  have 
sought  to  further  their  political  objectives 
by  perverting  science.  This  is  a  serious  accu- 
sation, but  it  U  supported  by  an  enormous 
amount  of  irrefutable  evidence.  Nathaniel 
Weyl  and  Stefan  Possony  made  the  accusa- 
tion as  follows  in  their  work,  The  Geography 
of  Intellect: 

"American  psychologists  and  sociologists 
have  accepted  the  d(5gma  of  equality  and 
proclaimed,  not  merely  that  members  of 
different  races  should  all  have  the  same 
■rights'  (an  entirely  separate  question),  but 
that  they  are  innately  equal  in  all  forms  of 
mental  capacity  as  well.  Having  placed  them- 
selves in  the  vanguard  of  an  Ideological 
movement  proclaiming  absolute  equality,  a 
very  large  group  of  American  psychologists 
and  sociologists  chose  to  sacrifice  scientific 
objectivity  to  their  political  and  propaganda 
purposes." 

FRANZ    BOAS'    RED    BACKGROUND 

The  story  of  the  perversion  of  the  sciences 
concerning  race,  starts  late  last  century,  pri- 
marily with  one  Ftanz  Boas,  mentioned 
briefly  In  my  Fabian  Socialist  Contribution 
to  the  Communist  Advance  (p.  27) .  Born  of 
Jewish  parents.  Boas  was  a  product  of  the 
Influential  German  Socialist  movement  of 
that  period.  His  parents  were  Socialists  and 
strong  supporters  of  the  Communist  rebels 
of  the  German  revolution  In  1848.  One  of  his 
aunts  married  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobl,  a  mem- 
ber of  Karl  Marx's  Communist  League.  After 
serving  a  sentence  In  gaol  for  armed  revolu- 
tionary violence,  Jacobl,  a  medical  doctor, 
migrated  to  the  U.S-A.  and  lost  no  time  In 
actively  promoting  Marxism. 

Karl  Marx  himself  had  personally  prepared 
the  way  for  Jacobl  in  the  U.S.  with  letters 
to  his  American  agent,  Joseph  Wedmeyer. 
Marx  used  Jacobl  to  test  the  loyalty  of  Ger- 
man migrants  to  Socialism  and  their  ability 
as  revolutionaries.  Boas  therefore  had  many 
contacts  In  the  U.S.  to  assist  him  carry  on 
the  family  Socialist  tradition.  His  career 
was  a  remarkable  one.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  In  1877,  and  the  next  year  was  installed 
as  Doctor  of  Anthropology  at  Clarke  Uni- 
versity. It  was  Boas  who  Issued  the  first 
Ph.D.  In  Anthropology  In  the  U.S.A.,  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  from  a  formal  academic  point  of 
view  Boas  was  entitled  to  describe  himself 
as  an  anthropologist. 

Boas  started  to  make  his  big  impact  in 
the  U.S.  when  in  1899  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Anthropology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  a  position  he  held  tintll 
1936.  At  Columbia,  he  Immediately  joined, 
forces  with  the  Soclalst  sociologist,  Franklin 
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Giddlngs,  a  man  termed  as  a  •oclologlst.  an- 
Uiropologlst  and  political  scientist.  Colum- 
bia was  a  hot-bed  of  Socialism.  Boas'  bi- 
ographer. Melville  Herskovlts  (1953)  wrote  of 
him  as  follo»-s:  "The  tenure  of  his  professor- 
ship at  ColumbU  gave  a  conUnulty  to  his 
leaching  that  permitted  him  to  develop  stu- 
dents who  made  up  the  significant  core  of 
American  anthropologists,  and  who  came  to 
man  and  direct  most  of  the  major  depart- 
ments an  anthropology  In  the  United  States." 
From  his  base  at  Columbia  University.  Boas 
not  only  perverted  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology to  serve  his  Marxist  objectives  like  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

"rmom"  o«canization  trcHNiQvn 
Many  people  believe  that  the  ■front"  or- 
ganization technique  originated  with  Lenin, 
but  in  fact  It  was  an  old  Marxist  technique, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  was  created  by  a 
number  of  Socialists  In  1909  Two  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these  Socialists  were  Mary 
White  Ovington  and  William  English  Walling. 
Franz  Boas  readily  agreed  to  assist  the 
NAACP  by  providing  anthropological  support, 
the  line  being  taken  by  this  SoclalUt -Inspired 
organization.  Boas  was  not  without  his  dif- 
ficulties In  attempting  to  prove  his  teaching 
that  cultural  environment  Is  the  dominating 
factor  In  developing  mankind.  He  was  forced 
to  admit  that  "the  anthropologist  recognizes 
that  the  Negro  and  the  white  represent  the 
two  most  divergent  types  of  mankind."  He 
also  had  to  admit  that  "It  Is  true  that  the 
average  size  of  the  Negro  brain  Is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  average  size  of  the  brain 
of  the  white  child."  However.  Boas  Insisted 
that  these  differences  could  be  overcome  by 
race-mixing. 

As  the  Boas  strategy  developed,  a  sertes  of 
Socialist  fronts  were  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  the  concept  of  environment 
being  basically  responsible  for  any  differences 
between  races.  One  example  of  this  type  of 
activity  was  a  Greenwich  House  ComnUttee 
on  social  investigation  which  sponsored  a 
book  by  the  Socialist  Mary  White  Ovington 
of  the  NAACP  with  a  foreword  by  Boas.  There 
were  the  Du  Bols  Clubs,  formed  to  offset  the 
work  of  the  great  Negro  leader.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  who  atten^>ted  to  show  his  fel- 
low Negroes  that  instead  of  permitting  them- 
selves to  b«  led  by  political  agitators  Into 
blaming  the  whites  for  their  lot.  they  should 
set  about  developing  themselves  In  accord- 
ance with  their  own  Innate  abilities  and 
characteristics. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, the  Boas  cult  had  developed  to  the  stage 
where  It  was  becoming  dominant  In  many 
American  Universities  and  Schools.  No  doubt 
Influenced  by  the  thought  that  the  "capital- 
ist" .system  was  on  the  point  of  collapae.  the 
Socialists  and  Communists  in  the  Boas  move- 
ment openly  revealed  their  real  purpose:  the 
use  of  social  anthropology  to  create  the  com- 
ing SoclaUst  State.  An  example  of  this  Is  to  be 
found  In  V.  F.  Calverton's  popular  anthol- 
ogy. The  Making  of  Man.  published  In  1931. 
subsequently  widely  read  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Calverton  said  that  "anthropology  for  an- 
thropology's sake  Is  even  more  absurd  than 
art  for  art's  sake."  It  Is  a  familiar  tactic  of 
the  Conmiunlsts  to  describe  science  that  op- 
poses their  purposes  as  "capitalist  science." 
As  a  good  Marxist,  Calverton  attacked  phys- 
ical anthropology — which  Insists  that  there 
are  Inherent  mental  and  psychological  dif- 
ferences, as  well  as  physical  differences,  be- 
tween races — with  being  a  prop  for  "nation- 
alism," "Imperialism."  "private  property"  and 
the  "monogamous  family."  Calverton  can- 
didly admitted  that  he  and  his  fellow  Social- 
ists used  certain  anthropological  data  "be- 
cause ther  fitted  m  so  well  with  their  own 
doctrine  of  social  evolution  .  .  .  and  lent 
themselves  so  excellently  to  the  Marxian  m- 
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terpretatlon  of  culture  as  an  economic  unit. 
They  supplied  a  historic  Illustration  of  the 
Marxian  dialectic." 

Franz  Boas  and  the  Communist,  Bernhard 
3.  Stern,  helped  to  put  the  Calverton  an- 
thropology together.  It  became  widely  used 
as  a  text  book  In  the  Schools  and  Universi- 
ties, and  was  popularized  by  the  Socialist 
movements  throughout  the  world. 

Perhaps  we  should  observe.  In  passing,  that 
while  the  equalltarlan  cult  has  resulted  In  a 
disparagement  of  the  Importance  of  hered- 
ity In  human  beings,  supporters  of  horse 
racing  still  feel  It  important  to  study  the 
pedigrees  of  their  favorites! 

The  tactics  of  Boas  and  his  supporters  were 
so  successful  that  under  the  auspices  of  so- 
called  science  they  were  able  to  spread  Social- 
ist Influence  throughout  the  U.S.A.,  and 
eventually  throughout  the  world.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  United  Nations  Cultural  and 
Educational  Organization  (UNESCO)  ftir- 
ther  the  Boas  line  on  race  and.  of  course, 
naturally  meet  with  the  enthuslasUc  support 
of  the  Communists.  Like  all  Socialists,  sup- 
porters of  Boas'  teachings  have  used  typical 
totalitarian  methods  to  destroy  and  to  si- 
lence those  scientists  who  Insist  that  there 
are  basic  differences  between  races  and  that 
these  should  be  studied  In  a  genuine  scien- 
tific spirit. 

ANTI-CQUAUTAaiAN    SCIENTISTS   TTaANNXZEO 

The  eminent  American  Publisher.  Mr. 
Carleton  Putnam,  records  in  his  book,  Race 
and  Reason,  how,  after  thoroughly  Investi- 
gating the  manner  In  which  the  Socialists 
had  twisted  anthropology  to  serve  their 
equalltarlan  dogma,  he  had  approached  a 
number  of  professional  scientists.  Putnam 
records  that  he  found  plenty  of  these  scien- 
tists who  agreed  with  him.  "And  I  discovered 
something  else.  One  prize-winning  northern 
fclenttst  whom  I  visited  at  his  home  In  a 
northern  city  asked  me,  after  I  had  been 
seated  a  few  minutes  In  his  Uvlng  room, 
whether  I  was  sure  I  had  not  been  followed. 
Another  disclosed  In  the  privacy  of  his  study 
he  had  evidence  he  was  being  checked  by 
mulattoee  at  his  lectures.  All,  when  first  ap- 
proached, were  hesitant,  withdrawn  and 
fearful,  and  the  reason  was  not  far  to  seek. 
Their  employers,  on  whom  their  livelihood 
depended— the  universities,  the  museums, 
the  foundations — were  either  controlled  by 
equalltarlans  or  were  Intimidated  by  the  race 
taboo.  The  scientists  whom  these  Institu- 
tions employed.  If  they  ever  were  to  hint  at 
the  truth,  must  do  so  deviously,  under  wraps 
over  wraps,  half  seeming  to  say  the  opposite 
But  as  they  grew  to  know  me  they  gave  me 
facts  without  varnish.  In  long  conversations 
and  letters  they  provided  the  confirmation 
I  needed.  Many  were  Internationally  known. 
Some  had  received  the  highest  prizes  " 

One  prominent  American  psychiatrist 
wrote  to  Putnam  as  follows:  "Where  In  the 
U.S.  could  a  psychologist,  sociologist,  or 
anthropologist,  find  employment  If  he  open- 
ly and  unreservedly  espoused  the  theory  of 
the  racial  Inequality  of  man?"  A  Professor 
of  Anthropology  from  the  American  South 
wrote:  "It  can  be  documented  ad  Infinitum 
that  the  social  and  biological  sciences  in 
Anglo-American  countries,  for  the  past  half 
century  or  so,  especially  since  the  twenties, 
have  strenuously  and  studiously  avoided  any 
research  that  could  have  thrown  light  on 
genetic  differences  between  races  and  ethnic 
groups.  That  this  avoidance  and  suppres- 
sion, this  discouragement  at  graduate  stu- 
dents who  might  have  been  curious  and 
interested  in  such  research,  was  done  In 
the  names  of  egaUtarlan  Ideology.  In  full 
knowledge  that  It  was  unscholarly  conduct, 
has  been  admitted.  In  print,  among  them- 
selves, by  some  of  our  most  prominent  social 
scientists." 

Communists  and  Socialists  were  openly 
delighted  when  the  American  Supreme  Court 
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made  Its  historic  decision  In  1954  that  the 
American  public  school  system  must  be  de- 
segregated. And  so  were  all  the  dupes  of 
the  Boas  equalltarlan  doctrine  on  race.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  was  bc/th  Incredible 
and  explosive.  Incredible  because  It  accepted 
uncritically  the  work  itn  American  Dilemma. 
by  the  well-known  Swedish  Socialist,  Oun- 
nar  Myrdal,  as  the  main  foundation  for  Its 
decision,  and  explosive  because  It  set  In 
motion  moves  resulting  In  American  troops 
being  used  In  America  In  an  attempt  to 
force  the  desegregation  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  provided  the  Communist- 
backed  Civil  Rights  movement  with  the  basis 
from  which  to  laimch  a  series  of  revolution- 
ary activities:  the  major  battle  cry  being 
that  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
all  races  are  equal.  It  was  only  "white  dis- 
crimination" against  the  black  which  was 
preventing  the  American  Negro  from  enjoy- 
ing what  was  rightfully  his. 

Nlneteen-Plfty-Four  was  a  great  watershed 
in  American  history,  and  the  disastrous  re- 
sults flowing  from  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion are  still  convulsing  America  internally 
and  Influencing  Its  policies  abroad.  •    ' 

An  American  Dilemma  was  nothing  more 
than  a  propaganda  work  for  the  Boas  thesis 
concerning  race.  But  no  authorities  were 
called  to  provide  evidence  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  so-called  scientific  claims.  It  was  not 
until  nine  years  later.  In  a  Trial  Court  action 
In  Savannah.  Georgia,  that  the  Boas  hoax  In  a 
Court  of  Law  was  exposed  by  the  evidence  of 
scientific  witnesses.  The  legal  representative 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  collapses  In 
face  of  the  scientific  evidence  presented  and 
relied  upon  a  successful  appeal  to  a  Court 
of  Appeals  and.  If  necessary,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself.  The  Trial  Court  found  that 
"All  the  evidence  before  the  Court  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  difference  In  test  results 
between  the  white  and  negro  studenu  Is  at- 
tributable In  large  part  to  hereditary  factors, 
predictably  resulting  from  a  difference  In  the 
races  ...  no  evidence  whatsoever  was  offered 
to  this  Court  to  show  that  racial  Integra- 
tion of  the  schools  could  reduce  these 
differences.'* 

The  Court  observed  that  Integration  In  the 
classroom  between  two  groups  of  children  of 
different  backgrounds  "and  varying  abilities 
would  lead  to  conflict  Impairing  the  educa- 
tional process.  It  Is  essential  for  an  individual 
to  Identify  himself  with  a  reference  group  for 
healthy  personality  development."  The  fol- 
lowing gave  evidence  tn  the  caae:  Dr.  W.  C. 
George.  Professor  of  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology. School  of  Medicine,  University  of 
North  California,  and  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Anatomists,  Zoologists 
and  Human  Genetics;  Dr.  R.  T.  Osborne,  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  and  Director  of  the  Stu- 
dent Guidance  Centre  at  the  University  of 
Georgia:  Dr.  Clalrette  Armstrong.  Profes- 
sional Chief  Psychologist  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. New  Tork  City,  who  testified  that  In 
various  truancy  testa  In  New  York  schools, 
she  had  found  that  one-third  of  the  Negru 
truants  said  they  ran  away  from  school  be- 
cause they  could  not  maintain  the  standard 
In  Integrated  classes;  Dr.  Ernest  van  den 
Haag.  Professor  of  Social  Philosophy  at  New 
York  University,  an  expert  on  race  relations; 
and  Dr.  Henry  E.  Garrett,  former  President  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  for- 
mer member  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, and  for  16  years  head  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Colujnbla. 
Dr.  Garrett  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  work  of  Boas  personally  while  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  has  said  In  a  note  to 
Carleton  Putnam  (P.  41.  Race  and  Reality. 
1967): 

"I  was  also  able  to  observe  the  Increasing 
dei;ree  of  control  exercised  by  the  (Boas) 
cult  over  students  and  younger  professors 
untli  fear  of  loss  of  Jobs  or  sUtus  became 
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common  In  the  field  of  anthropology  unless 
conformity  to  the  racial  equality  dogmas  was 
maintained.  ...  I  can  testify  from  repeated 
personal  observation  to  the  Intimidation  and 
to  the  pall  of  suppression  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  academic  world  In  the  area  In 
which  I  speak.  It  encompasses  not  only  an- 
thropology but  certain  related  sciences." 

Unlike  the  massive  publicity  given  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954,  the  Savan- 
nah Court  Judgment  was  glv^n  practically 
no  national  publicity  whatever  In  the  U.S.: 
and  outside  of  the  U.S.  this  Important. case 
never  took  place,  providing  further  evidence 
that  the  mass  media  of  today  serves  the  cause 
of  the  collectlvlsts  and  equalltarlans. 

On  June  9,  1964,  In  Atlanta,  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  County  Court.  The  evidence  was  com- 
pletely Ignored,  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Supreme  Court  asserted  with  the  statement 
that  ". . .  no  inferior  federal  court  may  re- 
frain from  acting  as  required  by  that  de- 
cision {19S4  decision)  even  if  such  a  court 
should  conclude  that  the  Supreme  Court 
erred  either  as  to  its  facts  or  as  to  the  lau)." 
The  final  act  In  this  exercise  came  with  a 
petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  against  the 
ruling  of  the  Appeals  Court.  The  vital  ques- 
tion was  what  would  the  Supreme  Court  do 
In  the  face  of  the  mass  of  scientific  evidence 
presented,  evidence  the  Court  did  not  have 
before  It  when  the  1954  decision  was  made. 

Before  the  Supreme  Court  Issued  Its  de- 
cision, another  Trial  Court,  In  the  Evers  case, 
had,  after  considering  even  more  scientific 
evidence  than  that  presented  In  the  case  re- 
ferred to  above,  concluded  that  "the  facts 
in  this  case  point  up  a  most  serious  situa- 
tion, and  indeed,  'cry  out'  for  a  re-appraisal 
and  complete  reconsideration  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  this  Court 
respectfully  urges  a  complete  reconsideration 
of  the  decision.  .  .  ."  But  then  came  the 
news  from  the  Supreme  Court:  There  would 
be  no  further  hearings,  no  further  proceed- 
ings. No  explanations  were  offered.  Having 
endorsed  the  Boas  racial  equalltarlan  dogma 
as  truth,  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  pre- 
pared to  permit  any  discussion  of  scientific 
evidence  refuting  this  dogma.  Silence  was 
the  answer  to  those  seeking  the  truth.  No 
wonder  It  has  been  said  that  the  ghost  of 
Boas  slta  on  the  American  Supreme  Court  I 

"an   AMXaiCAN    DILEMMA" 

The  capture  of  the  American  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Boaa  devotees  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  and  careful  campaign.  For 
yean  there  had  been  a  steady  barrage  of 
articles  In  law  Journals  and  sociological  re- 
views. The  legal  department  of  the  NAACP 
played  a  major  role  In  the  campaign  through 
the  law  Journals.  The  Boas  equalltarlan 
dogma  waa  consistently  presented  with 
charges  that  those  who  insisted  that  the 
facta  showed  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween races  were  "racists,"  "fasclsta"  with 
sympathy  for  Nazi  Germany's  master-rac« 
theories.  But  It  waa  Gutinar  Myrdal 's  book. 
An  American  Dilemma,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  bible  of  the  Boas  campaigners,  and 
which  was  obvloiuly  accepted  as  such  by  the 
American  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  therefore  es- 
sential to  grasp  the  tremendous  significance 
of  how  An  American  Dilemma  was  produced. 

Myrdal  waa  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
clusions put  forward  In  tals  book:  these  bad 
all  been  put  forward  by  a  Socialist-Commu- 
nist group  operating  under  the  Boos  banner. 
As  an  economist  from  Sweden,  which  has  no 
racial  problems,  he  had  no  special  qualifica- 
tions for  investigating  racial  questions  In 
the  United  States.  Obviously,  he  waa  chosen 
to  give  prestige  to  the  project.  The  Amer- 
ican leaders  of  the  Boas  school  of  social 
anthropology  In  the  "Thirties  were  all  known 
for  their  Socialist  and  pro -Communist  views. 
But  Myrdal  came  from  a  country  of  "moder- 
ate" Socialism  which  Americana  need  not 
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fear.  He  was  selected  to  do  an  ambitious 
public  relations  Job,  and  his  own  statements 
leave  no  doubt  that  he  knew  what  be, was 
about  and  what  was  required  of  him.  He  Is 
on  record  as  having  agreed  that  no  study 
should  be  made  concerning  possible  Inborn 
trait  differences  between  Negroes  and  Eu- 
ropeans. He  agreed  completely  In  advance 
with  the  racial  equality  dogma  of  Boas.  And 
In  his  book  be  attacks  the  physical  scien- 
tists as  supporters  of  "conservative  .  .  .  re- 
actionary Ideologies." 

It  was  In  1937  that  Frederick  P.  Keppel, 
bead  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  Invited 
Myrdal  "to  become  the  director  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Negro  In  the  United 
States.  . .  ."  Keppel  had  a  long  Socialist  back- 
ground, going  back  to  the  First  World  War 
when  he  shared  living  quarters  with  the 
notorious  Fabian  Socialist,  Felix  Frankfur- 
ter, who  later  sent  many  Socialists  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School  into  key  positions  at 
Washington.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of  his 
pupils  was  the  top  Communist  agent,  Alger 
Hiss. 

It  seems  most  appropriate  that  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  in  1954  endorsed  Franz 
Boas'  contribution  to  Socialist  strategy.  With 
Frankfurter's  Influence,  Keppel  was  in  1918 
made  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  a 
special  Act  of  Congress  being  passed  to  make 
this  post  for  him.  In  1023  be  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  New 
York.  It  was  mainly  from  the  organization 
known  as  the  Social  Science  Research  Cotm- 
cU  that  Keppel  recruited  the  staff  which  did 
the  actual  organizing  of  the  Myrdal  project. 
The  tremendous  power  and  Influence  of 
the  Social  Science  Research  Councl  was  dealt 
with  In  the  Congressional  Investigation  of 
American  Foundations,  "Report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  Investigate  Tax-Exempt 
Foundations  and  Comparable  Organiza- 
tions." House  Report.  No.  2681,  1954.  This 
Report  stated  that  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  was  financed  by  the  Carnegie, 
Rockefeller,  Ford,  Russell  Sage  and  thirty 
other  foundations,  that  It  "Is  now  probably 
the  greatest  power  In  the  social  science  re- 
search field,'  and  that  this  power  "seems  to 
be  tised  to  effect  control  In  the  fleld  of  social 
sciences."  The  Social  Science  Research 
Council  was  brought  Into  existence  by  So- 
cialists and  Communists  in  the  academic 
Institutions  as  a  type  of  strategic  body  to 
direct  and  Influence  all  social  thinking  In 
the  U.S.  Control  resides  In  a  board  comprised 
of  self-appointed  and  self-perpetuating 
directors. 

Keppel  also  enlisted  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Donald  R.  Young.  President  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  to  assist  with  the  Myrdal 
project.  Young  was  also  the  secretary  for 
grants  and  fellowships  of  the  Social  Research 
Council  and  later  became  the  Council's  Re- 
search Secretary,  and  he  actually  wrote  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  Myrdal  study.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  assistants  listed  by  Myrdal 
In  the  preface  to  An  American  Dilemma. 
shows  57  with  extensive  records  in  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  front  organizations. 
Needless  to  say,  the  NAACP  helped  Myrdal 
with  his  project.  Carnegie  Foundation  funds 
were  paid  to  James  E.  Jackson,  Jr.,  later 
President  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
Doxle  Wllkerson.  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Party,  to  make  their 
contribution. 

Listed  amongst  those  social  anthropolo- 
gists who  sought  to  stamp  the  Imprimattir 
of  academic  approval  upon  Myrdal's  work 
were:  Frana  Boas,  Ruth  Benedict,  Otto 
Kllneberg,  Melville  J.  Herskovlts,  M.  F.  Ash- 
ley-Montagu and  Gene  Weltfish.  These  were 
some  of  the  prominent  hard-core  members 
of  the  Boas  cult.  It  Is  instructive  to  look 
briefly  at  their  political  affiliations, 

Ruth  Benedict,  authoress  of  the  best-seller, 
Pattemt  of  Culture,  «  work  tised  widely  as  a 
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textbook.  Still  a  housewife  at  34,  she  got  a 
remarkable  start  as  an  "authority"  on  an- 
thropology under  Boas.  She  began  her  studies 
at  the  new  school  for  Social  Research,  an  ex- 
tremely radical  Socialist  institution. 

Margaret  Mead,  another  writer  whose 
works  have  been  popularized;  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Boas  school  and  wrote  the 
preface  to  Patterns  of  Culture. 

Gene  Weltfish,  co-authored  with  Ruth 
Benedict  Races  of  Mankind.  This  book  was 
used  for  American  troops  in  World  War  II 
in  spite  of  Weltfish's  Communist  back- 
ground, but  was  subsequently  banned  as  Red 
propaganda.  The  Communist  Daily  Worker 
on  March  15,  1961.  listed  her  as  a  sponsor  of 
the  subversive  American  Peace  Crusade. 
Other  Red  connections  could  be  listed.  Her 
sclentlflc  integrity  may  be  Judged  by  the 
fact  that  she  had  evidence  that  the  Amer- 
icans bad  used  germ  warfare  in  Korea! 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Ashley-Montagu's 
background  also  brings  out  some  significant 
facts.  For  some  unexplained  reason  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  change  his  name  from  Israel 
Ehrenberg  to  Montague  Francis  Ashley- 
Montagu  when  he  came  to  the  U.S.  In  1927, 
and  to  abbreviate  his  mother's  name  from 
Mary  Plotnlck  to  Mary  Plot  for  his  Who's 
Who  biography.  He  taught  at  the  New  School 
for ''Social  Research  In  1931,  and  In  1942  was 
teaching  at  the  Communist  School  for 
Democracy,  later  known  as  the  Jefferson 
School  for  Democracy.  He  Is  listed  as  having 
been  associated  with  a  number  of  other 
Communist  organizations. 

Melville  J.  Herskovlts  became  Interested 
In  social  anthropology  while  studying  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research.  In  his  book. 
The  Myth  of  the  Negro  Past,  Herskovlts  sug- 
gests that  If  It  could  be  shown  that  the  Negro 
has  had  a  reputable  past,  and  that  this  Idea 
were  taken  over  "Into  the  canons'  of  general 
thought  .  .  .  Would  this  not,  as  a  practical 
measure,  tend  to  undermine  the  asstmip- 
tlons  that  bolster  racial  prejudice?"  What- 
ever may  be  said  about  this  suggestion.  It 
hardly  encourages  confidence  In  the  au- 
thor's sclentlflc  objectiveness. 

Otto  Kllneberg  was  a  student  tmder  Boas. 
KUneberg  provided  a  typical  example  of  the 
blatant  dishonesty  of  the  devotees  of  the 
equalltarlan  dogma  when,  during  World  War 
I,  he  attempted  to  support  the  Boas  school 
of  social  anthropology  by  comparing  tests 
given  to  soldiers  from  the  four  Southern 
States  where  White  averages  were  lower  with 
those  given  In  the  four  Northern  States 
where  the  Negro  averages  were  the  highest. 

And  ao  with  the  endorsement  of  the  above 
"authorities,"  Myrdal's  work,  produced  by 
Socialists  and  CKMnmunlsts,  became  the 
basis  of  the  Supreme  Court's  fateftU  decision 
of  1954.  The  long  and  carefuUy  prepared 
campaign  In  the  race  equalizations  had 
achieved  a  major  breakthrough.  Not  one  of 
the  many  eminent  scientists  like  Dr.  Carle- 
ton S.  Coon,  Past-President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Physical  Anthropolists.  author 
of  the  great  classic.  The  Origin  of  Races 
(1962) ,  and  Internationally  recognized  as  an 
outstanding  expert,  was  Invited  to  present 
evidence.  Apart  from  the  composite  Ccxn- 
munlst-Soclallst  project  bearing  Gunnar 
Myrdal's  name,  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
turned  to  other  "authorities"  like  Theodore 
Brameld,  a  driving  force  behind  "progressive 
education."  There  was  no  concern  that 
Brameld  had  been  cited  as  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  at  least  10  Communist-front 
(vganizatlons.  Still  another  "authority" 
quoted  by  the  Court  was  E.  Franklin  Frazler, 
described  as  a  sociologist.  He  bad  18  Red- 
front  citations  to  his  credit. 

Ever  since  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
started  packing  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt  to 
enstire  that  his  Socialist  "New  Deal"  legisla- 
tion was  not  declared  unconstitutional,  the 
Cotirt  has  lost  Its  traditional  character  and 
started  to  make  decisions  of  growing  concern 
to  responsible  Americans.  Bodies  like  The 
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American  Bar  AssoclaUon  hare  publicly  criti- 
cized decUlona  which  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Communiat  conspiracy  and  to  the 
criminal. 

Eminent  conatltuUonal  lawyers  have  drawn 
attenuon  to  the  alarming  manner  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  judge*  have  started  to 
make  sociological  pronouncemenU  and  to 
invade  the  sphere  of  the  LeglslaUve  The 
1954  decision  on  segregation  in  schools  was 
such  an  example,  because  it  was  In  effect  an 
order  to  the  Federal  Government  that  It 
had  to  use  Ita  power  to  ensure  that  mtettra- 
Uon  of  the  school  system  took  place  This 
led  to  the  horror  of  Little  Rock  and  Missis- 

slppl. 

Incredible  though  it  must  appear  to  many. 
the  truth  is  tHat  a  Supreme  Court  presided 
over  by  Jtistlce  Warren,  a  man  without  any 
real  Judicial  experlM^ce.  who  only  became 
Chief  Justice  by  insisting  that  President 
Elsenhower  honour  a  promise  made  to  him 
in  exchange  for  his  political  support  as 
Governor  of  California,  endorsed  a  scien- 
tific hoax  planned  by  a  Conunumst-Soclal- 
ist  group  when  It  made  Its  1954  decision 
on  achooU.  It  Is  generally  believed  that 
Justices  Felix  Frankfurter  and  William 
Douglas,  both  long-time  political  leftists. 
played  a  prominent  role  In  obtaining  a 
unanimous  decision  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
^lability  may  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  helped  further  the  myth  that  Un- 
coln  would  have  supported  integration  be- 
cause he  believed  in.  racial  equjkUty.  Even 
history  U  perverted  by  the  equalltartans 
In  an  attempt  to  bolster  their  dogma.  In  a 
number  of  statements  Lincoln  completely 
rejected  what  Is  attributed  to  him  When 
Uncoln  signed  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, he  said:  'I  can  conceive  of  no  greater 
calamity  than  the  asslmilaUon  of  the  Negro 
into  ovir  social  and  political  Ufe  as  ovir 
equal.  .  . 

But  Lincoln  was  sincerely  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  Negroes  and  worked  hard 
to  foster  the  Idea  of  Negro  colonization,  either 
back  in  Africa  from  which  they  originally 
came,  or  in  other  areas  more  suited  to  their 
racial  make-up.  Lincoln  beUeved  In  separate 
development.  It  should  be  noted  that  Karl 
liMTX  was  a  violent  critic  of  Lincoln. 

Every  attempt  to  force  integration  In  the 
United  States  has  produced  increasing  fric- 
tion and  worsened  race  relations.  This  suiu 
the  revoluUonartes.  but  it  is  against  the  best 
Interests  of  both  the  Negro  and  the  European. 
It  la  criminal  dishonesty  to  continue  any 
further  with  the  myth  that  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  racial  equality.  History  and  genuine 
science  show  that  It  is  not  going  to  help  the 
Necro.  or  any  other  race,  by  destroying  the 
identity  of  the  European  through  the  type  of 
race-mixing  advocated  by  the  equaUtarlaiis. 
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All  of  what  has  been  said  here,  of  course, 
will  be  most  annoying  to  two  main  groups: 
the  Communlsu  and  SoclalUts.  who  have  for 
^  long  been  comparatively  successful  in  ad- 
vancing their  strategy  under  the  guise  of  sci- 
ence; and  those  Chrtstlans  who  emotionally 
reject  any  suggestion  that  all  men  and  all 
races  are  not  equal.  It  U  difficult  to  argue 
with  Socialist  totalltarlans  who  beUeve  that 
man  can  be  successfully  planned,  but  It 
should  l>e  possible  to  point  out  to  Christians 
that  the  basic  Christian  teaching  stresses  the 
uniqueness  of  each   separate  Individual. 

However,  It  Is  much  more  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss the  separate  development  of  races,  be- 
cause Immediately  the  effects  of  mlnd-con- 
dltioning  display  themselves  with  references 
to  the  'antl-Chnstlan  apartheid  policy  of 
South  Africa."  Or.  Rhodesia  is  mentioned  It 
to  taken  for  granted  that  "all  CbrtoUans  are 
opposed  to  South  Africa's  racial  poUcles." 
This  is  not  so.  Large  numbers  of  Christian 
clergy  of  all  denominations  In  South  Africa 
support  the  general  policy,  even  though  they 
may  criticize  some  aspects  of  Its  administra- 
tion    Roman    Catholic    Archbishop    Whelaa 
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has  been  very  clear  on  this  In  a  statement  he 
Issued  on  February  18.  1904. 

Archbishop  Whelan  said  that  It  was  essen- 
tial to  distinguish  clearly  between  any  policy 
like  apartheid  and  the  actual  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  might  be  used  to  implement 
this  policy.  "The  question  to  be  asked  to 
whether  or  not  injustice  to  inherently  in- 
volved in  the  policy  of  separate  development 
as  It  to  being  currently  pursued.  The  Arch- 
btohop  answered  thto  question  by  observing 
that  "t'irre  is  no  trac'uing  of  the  Church  in 
opftomtion  to  the  idea  of  a  state  composed 
of  a  nurtiber  of  national  or  racial  groups 
maintained  in  their  separate  and  distinct 
identity  by  the  state  of  iihich  they  form  a 
part." 

Replying  to  the  question  of  whether  a 
denial  of  the  "one-man  one-vote  "  principle 
Is  also  a  denial  of  Chrtotlanlty.  Archbishop 
Whelan  first  pointed  out  that  Pope  John  had 
said  that  "in  determining  the  structure  and 
operation  of  government  which  a  state  Is  to 
have,  sreat  weight  has  to  be  given  to  the  hto- 
lorlcal  background  and  circumstances  of 
given  political  communities,  circumstances 
which  will  vary  at  different  times  and  In 
different  places." 

The  Archbtohop  continued:  "We  know,  for 
Instance,  how  restricted  the  electorate  was 
In  ancient  Athens,  the  home  of  democracy; 
an  even  today  It  to  not  considered  a  grave 
injustice  that  the  women  in  Switzerland 
have  no  vote.  In  recent  times  we  have  seen 
too  many  cases  of  the  "one-man  one-vote" 
slogan  being  used  as  a  pretext  by  demagogues 
to  seize  power  which  they  exploit  for  their 
own  ends.  A  democracy  based  on  a  wide  elec- 
torate seems  to  secure  the  common  good 
only  In  highly  developed  and  homogeneous 
societies." 

The  lessons  of  htotory  teach  that  stable  po- 
litical systems  are  only  possible  In  homo- 
geneous communities  with  a  dominant  phil- 
osophical      background        Irrespective       of 
whether  we  believe  that  Ood  created  sepa- 
rate races,  or  that  these  races  evolved  from 
three  major  stocks  or  species — Black.  White 
and  Yellow — and  Irrespective  of  whether  we 
believe  that  these  three  major  stocks  evolved 
from  common  ancestors  or  were  created  as 
separate  groups — the  truth  to  that  diversity, 
not  uniformity,  has  been  a  major  feature  of 
the  development  of  mankind.  What  to  antl- 
Chrtotlan   about    accepting    the   total   truth 
concerning  Ood  s  world?  We  do  not  serve  any 
moral  purpose  by  falsely  claiming  that  all 
races    are    equal,    even    U    we    attempt    to 
smother  the  falsehood  under  the  slogan  that 
"all  men  are  brothers,"  a  cliche  so  often  used 
by  Chrtotlans.  The  great  Dr.  Albert  Schweit- 
zer, who  served  the  African  for  most  of  hto 
Ufe,  exposed  the  mtoleading  Inference  of  thto 
slogan  with  hto  reply  that  while,  as  a  Cbrto- 
tlan.  he  certainly  accepted  the  African  as  hto 
brother,  be  also  believed  him  to  be  hto  very 
Junior  brother  by  thousands  of  years.  In  hto 
private  correspondence.  Dr   Schweitzer  spoke 
kindly  but  objectively  about  the  African.  He 
did   not   believe   that   either   truth,   or   the 
African,  was  served  by  pretending  that  the 
African  had  qualities  and  capaclUes  he  did 
not  m  fact  possess. 

True  progress  to  endangered  by  the  equall- 
tarlan  dogma  and  the  modem  coUectlvtots. 
True  progress  to  only  possible  through  differ- 
entiation between  both  races  and  individ- 
uals. The  flowering  ot  htmian  personality 
requires  the  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment through  genuine  freedom  of  choice.  It 
also  requires  stimuliis  provided  by  the  excel- 
lence of  others. 

But  also  essential  to  social  stability,  which 
requires,  amongst  other  factors,  race  stabil- 
ity. It  to  natural  for  every  human  being 
to  have  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  racial  group 
through  which  be  can  develop  himself.  The 
race  might  be  regarded  as  a  wider  concept 
of  family;  and.  generally,  well-adjusted  peo- 
ple only  become  so  within  the  confines  of 
theU  own  family  and  people  Integration  be- 
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tween  bitsically  different  races  Inevitably 
produces  tensions  of  varying  types.  Policies 
of  attempted  forced  Integration  are.  there- 
fore, a  type  of  cosmic  lie  which.  If  persisted 
with,  can  only  asstot  the  eroding  of  the  very 
foundations  of  ClvUlzatlon.  Proper  pride  in 
one's  own  race  is  no  more  Immortal  than  pro- 
per pride  In  one's  self. 

The  history  of  Civilization  Is  of  a  com- 
paratively small  elite  pioneering.  Instructing 
and  leading  by  example.  Civilization  Is  a 
complex  thing,  and  can  only  be  sustained  by 
conscious  effort  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion It  requires  quality  far  more  than  quan- 
Uty.  The  Golden  Age  of  Greece  was  produced 
by  a  mere  handful.  These  few  lacked  the 
social  experience  which  Boas  and  his  fol- 
lowers claim  Is  one  of  the  major  essentials 
for  the  Negro  to  demonstrate  that  he  Is  the 
equal  of  the  European,  but  they  did  produce 
Plato.  Socrates.  Aristotle.  Archimedes,  and 
many  others. 

Rome.  Venice,  Spain.  Holland  and  England 
all  set  the  fashion  In  Civilization  with  small 
populations  compared  to  others.  There  have 
t)een  enormous  environmental  changes,  and 
modern  man  Is  heir  to  a  wealth  of  social  ex- 
perience, but  where  to  that  greater  flowering 
of  genius  and  creativity  which,  according  to 
the  envlronmentaltots.  we  should  be  seeing? 
No  Shakespeares,  Bacons  or  Newtons  seem  to 
be  flooding  out  of  our  modern,  highly  cen- 
tralized schools  and  large  universities. 

The  collectlvlst  and  equalitarlan  philoso- 
phy strikes  at  the  very  heart  and  mainspring 
of  Civilization.  Buttressed  by  collecUvtot  fi- 
nancial and  economic  policies.  It  produces  a 
levelllng-down  in  society,  and  encourages  the 
envy  of  those  who  lack  the  ability  of  others 
The  concept  of  preserving  ones  own  race  and 
traditions  Is  derided  as  "unsclenUflc"  and 
"wicked  dlscrtmlnaUon  "  Both  at  home  and 
abroad  I  have  heard  Australia's  restrictive 
immigration  policy,  designed  to  preserve  a 
homogeneous  European  population,  attacked 
as  being  "antl-Chrtotlan."  Those  who  sup- 
port the  policy  are  asked  if  they  have  not 
heard  of  the  great  Chrtotlan  commandment 
to  love  one  another.  But  the  sUtement  of 
thto  or  any  other  similar  law,  or  teaching, 
does  not  tell  us  how  to  apply  the  law  to  all 
conditions,  which  can  vary  enormously.  Just 
as  every  family  has  the  natural  right  to  pro- 
tect Itself,  so  does  a  nation  have  the  right 
to  protect  Its  IdenUty.  Many  non-European 
nations  exercise  thto  right  much  more  strict- 
ly than  does  Atutralla.  But  who.  for  example, 
has  ever  heard  of  Liberia  In  West  Africa 
(which,  in  spite  of  over  120  years  of  inde- 
pendence, has  made  no  real  progress  towards 
ClvUlzaUon)  being  criticized  because  of  its 
anti-European  citizenship  lawsf 

Australia's  immigration  policy  has  kept 
Australia  free  of  the  racial  friction  bedevil- 
ling the  U.S.  and  now  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  have  no  developing  Black  Power  move- 
ments similar  to  that  now  starting  to  de- 
velop In  Canada.  And  thto  Is  why  the  Com- 
muntoU  and  their  spiritual  allies,  the 
equalltarlans  of  aU  types,  attack  the  Aus- 
tralian Immigration  policy.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  attempt  to  exploit  In  various  ways 
the  primitive  aboriginals,  extolling  the  qual- 
ities of  "aboriginal  leader"  Mr.  Charles  Per- 
kins, who  received  some  education  with  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  in  the  U.S..  and  who 
to  publicized  as  the  first  Australian  aborig- 
inal to  take  a  university  degree.  Here  to 
another  example  of  the  dishonesty  of  the 
equalltarlans.  At  the  most.  Mr.  Perkins  to 
only  60  percent  aboriginal,  and  much  of  hto 
undoubted  Ability  must  be  attributed  to  his 
part-Europesn  background.  And  In  the  U.S. 
many,  like  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  have  been  de- 
scribed dishonestly  as  "Negro  leaders."  Large 
numbers  of  American  "Negroes'  today  are  in 
fact  part  European. 

Australlatto  can  best  apply  the  Christian 
law  of  love  towards  Asians  and  Africans,  not 
by  bringing  them  into  the  country  to  eventu- 
ally swamp  the  European,  but  by  providing 
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them  with  educational  and  other  assistance 
In  their  own  countries.  Only  those  who  are 
true  to  themselves,  as  Shakespeare  said,  can 
assist  others.  By  Importing  race  problems, 
Australia  would  find  her  foreign  policies 
Inhibited  In  the  same  way  that  American 
foreign  policy  has  been  influenced  by  Its 
race  problem.  American  politician^  have  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  their  altitude  towards 
South  Africa  has  been  governed,  not  by 
truth  and  the  Importance  of  South  Africa  to 
the  West  In  the  struggle  against  Interna- 
tional Communism,  but  by  Negro  votes  at 
home. 

Racial  tensions  are  not  confined  to  Euro- 
peans and  non-Europeans,  but  exist  also  be- 
tween the  non-European  peoples.  In  Ceylon 
the  Tamil-speaking  Hindus  have  conflicted 
with  the  rest  of  the  community:  the  Afri- 
cans dislike  the  Indians  Intensely:  Indian 
and  Negro  have  beemat  loggerheads  In  for- 
mer British  Guiana,  with  both  asstotlng  to 
eliminate  the  native  Carlb  Indians;  the  Chi- 
nese are  distrusted  and  disliked  by  the  Ma- 
lays, this  being  one  of  the  major  reasons 
why  Singapore  with  Its  large  Chinese  popu- 
lation broke  from  the  Malaysian  Federation 
In  1965;  the  Japanese  dislike  the  Koreans: 
tribal  conflict  to  a  feature  of  "liberated" 
Africa:  and  the  indigenous  people  In  FIJI 
bitterly  resent  the  rapidly  expanding  Indian 
population. 

Giving  evidence  before  the  international 
Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague  on  June  23. 
1966,  Professor  Elrnest  van  den  Haag  of  Hew 
'York  University,  a  recognized  expert  on  race 
relations,  stressed  that  one  of  the  Inevitable 
results'  of  unregulated  contact  between  dif- 
ferent ethnic  groups  Is  an  Increased  rate  of 
delinquency  and  a  higher  rate  of  suicide. 
He  said  that  studies  in  the  U.S.A.  bad  shown 
that  delinquency  reaches  its  maximum  when 
a  community  is  half  White  and  half  Negro. 
Professor  C.  D.  Darlington  observes  In  his 
book.  Genetics  and  Han  (1964)  that  "It  to 
absurd  to  pretend  that  water  and  vinegar 
are  equal.  Water  to  better  for  some  purposes, 
vinegar  for  others.  Vinegar  Is  harder  to  get 
but  easier  to  do  without.  So  It  to  with  peo- 
ple. For  200  generations  the  advance  of  man- 
kind has  depended  on  these  genetically  di- 
verse groups  (races)  which  have  been  able 
to  practise  mutual  help  and  show  mutual 
respect.  The  future  of  mankind  will  depend 
on  the  continuance  of  such  abilities  and 
habits;  a  happy  aim  which  cannot  be  as- 
Btoted  In  the  long  run  by  make-believe,  cer- 
tainly not  by  a  make-believe  of  equality  In 
the  physical.  Intellectual  and  cultural  ca- 
pacity of  such  groups." 

Despite  the  elaborate  technology  with 
which  modem  man  has  surrounded  himself, 
he  Ignores  at  hto  peril  the  truth  about  the 
evolution  of  man  through  racial  diversity. 
One  of  the  really  great  authorities — a  true 
sclenttot — on  race.  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  has 
warned  that,  continued  development  depends 
upon  the  races  remaining  separate.  He  has 
warned  that  mixing  them  will  eliminate 
those  more  highly  specialized  traits  and 
differences,  not  only  physical  but  mental  and 
psychological,  which  have  not  only  been  the 
products  of  past  evolution  but  necessary 
stepping-stones  for  further  progress.  Genetic 
realities  must  be  faced  and  acted  upon. 

True  unity,  order  and  progress  in  the  world 
will  not  come  by  pretending  that  all  men  are 
equal  and  can  be  mixed  together  to  produce 
the  World  Citizen  for  the  World  State.  Every 
step  to  Impose  more  uniformity,  more  cen- 
tralization, will  produce  more  friction,  lead- 
ing towards  what  has  been  termed  "the  drab 
equality  of  chars." 

It  to  time  for  the  European  peoples,  par- 
ticularly the  Engliah-speaklng,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  guilt  complex  concerning  other 
races,  InJected'lnto  them  through  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  equalltarlans.  With  all  their 
faults,  the  Engllsh-s]>eaklng  nations  of  the 
world  have  an  excellent  record  In  the  malnte- 
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nance  of  free,  stable  societies.  They  should 
be  thankful  for  the  genetic  and  cultural 
heritage  which  has  made  thto  possible.  And 
they  can  manifest  a  genuine  humanitarian 
attitude  towards  primitive  i>eoples  and  un- 
der-developed countries  without  becoming 
victims  of  the  propaganda  of  the  equall- 
tarlans. By  rejecting  the  dogma  that  all  races, 
are  inherently  equal,  they  strike  a  massive 
blow  against  International  Communism — de- 
priving the  Red  conspiracy  of  one  of  its  main 
Ideological  weapons. 


GRIFFIN  BILL  WOULD  INCREASE 
THE  NUMBER  OF  FAMILY 
DOCTORS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  available 
health  care  to  Americans  has  reached 
crisis  proportions.  Hospital  costs  have 
soared  and  the  number  of  available  hos- 
pital beds  has  not  kept  pace  with  popu- 
lation growth. 

The  trend  toward  specialized  medicine 
has  created  another  problem  which  we 
must  meet.  The  practice  of  family  medi- 
cine has  suffered  a  decline.  In  1931,  three- 
fourths  of  all  physicians  in  private  prac- 
tice in  this  country  were  general  prac- 
titioners. As  a  result  of  the  trend  in  the 
medical  profession  toward  specialization 
and  public  need  for  certain  specialized 
medical  services,  today  only  one-fifth  of 
all  physicians  are  general  practitioners. 
Between  1963  and  1967  alone,  general 
practitioners  decreased  by  7.3  percent 
while  the  Increase  in  the  number  of 
specialists  was  almost  20  percent. 

In  February  1969,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  approved  an  American 
Board  of  Family  Practice,  with  powers 
to  conduct  examinations  and  grant  cer- 
tification to  family  physicians.  Few  med- 
ical schools  are  now  offering  or  planning 
courses  leading  to  certification  in  this 
field. 

To  encourage  expansion  of  the  field  of . 
family  medicine,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
16209,  which  would  provide  grants  to 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  assist 
them  in  establising  special  deF>artments 
and  programs  in  the  field  of  family  prac- 
tice and  to  otherwise  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  $75  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1972,  and  $100  million 
for  each  of  the  following  3  fiscal  years. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Jackso;i,  Miss.,  Clarion  Ledger, 
Febi-uary  26,  1970,  endorsing  the  objec- 
tives of  my  bill.  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  House: 

More  Tamjly  Ooctobs  Needed 

Congress  and  varioiu  state  legislators  re- 
portedly seek  to  help  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  educate  larger  numbers  of  doctors 
to  practice  family  medicine.  Surveys  Indi- 
cate there  to  a  big  need  in  thto  field. 

Forty  yeai:s  ago,  three-fourths  of  all  this 
nation's  practicing  physicians  were  general 
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practitioners,  according  to  quoteworthy  anal- 
ysto  of  this  situation  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Today,  only  one  In  five — Just  20  per  cent — 
are  general  practitioners.  The  rest  are  special- 
lists  In  surgery,  pathology,  radiology.  Inter- 
nal medicine,  psychiatry,  pediatrics  and  so 
on. 

Today's  Eophlstlcated  and  rapidly  growing 
field  of  medicine  does  require  a  wide  variety 
of  specialists.  Even  so,  this  need  is  not  great- 
er than  the  need  for  family  doctors — physi- 
cians who  can  provide  general  medical  care 
for  the  entire  family,  from  childhood  to  old 
age. 

The  family  doctor  needs  to  be  trained  In 
particular  In  preventive  medicine.  A  second 
Important  function  Is  to  advise  families  on 
whom  to  consult  when  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  trouble  requires  the  attention  of  a  spe- 
cialist. The  average  family  does  not  under- 
stand the!  medical  specialist  fully  and  needs 
the  advice  of  a  close  friend,  the  family  doc- 
tor. 

It  to  true  some  medical  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  Importance  of  train- 
ing more  family  doctors,  but  the  supply  to 
only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  as  compared  with 
ever-growing  needs. 

State  and  federal  efforts  are  needed  to 
encourage  more  doctors  to  enter  the  field 
of  family  medicine. 


PRODUCTS  FROM  POLLUTANTS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  great  interest  in  environ- 
mental problems  these  days,  I  believe 
the  enclosed  editorial  from  the  Febru- 
ary 23  issue  of  the  Provo,  Utah,  Daily 
Herald  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  also  concerned  about 
these  problems: 

PaoDtJCTS  From  Poixutants 

A  lot  of  people  are  talking  about  pollution 
and  the  preservation  of  environment  these 
days — and  many  are  beginning  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  problems.  For  example: 

Waste  from  the  processing  of  citrus  fruits 
(peel,  rag  and  seeds)  comprises  45  to  «6  pei 
cent  of  the  total  fruit.  Food  Engineering 
magazine  reports  that  a  new  conversion  proc- 
ess to  turning  this  waste  Into  cattle  feed 
selling  for  (18  or  more  a  ton. 

Researchers  at  General  Electric's  Research 
and  Development  Center  In  Schenectady  are 
experimenting  with  special  strains  of  bac- 
teria wbich  hold  the  promise  of  converting 
trash  into  a  new  animal  food  source. 

The  bacteria  can  digest  cellulose  which. 
In  various  forms,  accounts  for  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  solid  wastes  deposited  In  mu- 
nicipal refuse  dumps. 

Engineers  at  the  Franklin  Institute  Re- 
search Laboratories  In  Philadelphia  are  de- 
veloping a  solid  waste  separator  that  will 
make  possible  other  reuse  of  household  dto- 
cards.  Shredded  trash  to  fed  into  the  de- 
vice and  a  series  of  vibrating  screens,  baffles, 
paddle  wheeto  and  gravity  separators  sort 
It  by  classes — paper,  soft  plastics,  glass,  metal 
and  hard  plastics. 

Also  In  the  field  of  solid  wastes.  Interna- 
tional Patents  &  Development  Corp.  In  Kings 
Point,  N.Y.,  has  developed  a  garbage  com- 
pactor already  In  use  In  a  number  of  Man- 
hattan apartment  buildings. 

The  fully  automated  tmlt,  irtildi  ejects  80- 
pound  chunks  of  compacted  trash,  ellmlnateti 
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fire  hazards  and  air  pollution  and  lowers 
time  and  labor  coeta  Involved  in  handling  of 
waste  material. 

As  for  liquid  waste,  an  advanced  waste-' 
water  treatment  process  Is  In  the  final  atagM 
or  testing  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  It 
can  consistently  remove  95  to  97  per  cent  of 
organic  waste  matter,  compared  with  80-90 
per  cent  by  conventional  sewage  ueatment. 

Most  significant,  the  proca«  remove* 
moat  of  the  phosphate  and  much  of  the 
nitrogen  In  waste  water.  These  contamlnanta. 
little  affected  by  conventional  methods,  are 
largely  responsible  lor  excessive  algae  growth 
and  the  consequent  rapid  decay  and  aging 
of  lakes. 

Everybody  U  Jumping  on  the  pollution  con- 
trol bandwagon,  so  much  so  that  It  is  being 
called  the  newest  "glamor  industry." 

According  to  a  survey  of  248  companies  by 
the  NaUonal  Industrial  Conference  Board,  ex- 
penditures for  pollution  control  equipment 
rose  23  per  cent  In  1969  to  a  total  of  •266 
mlllloa.  The  petroleum  Industry  claims  that 
It  alone  spent  more  than  (1  billion  be- 
tween 1966  and  1960  on  air  nod  water  pollu- 
tion control  efforts. 

It's  one  thing  to  trap  pollutants,  but  this 
'  In  turn  can  cause  a  problem.  Take  the  tons 
of    fly    aah — unburned    carbon — being    col- 
lected dally  In  factory  smoke  stacks. 

One  company  In  Springfield.  Ore.,  does 
take  It.  by  the  truckload.  and  converu  it 
Into  charcoal  briquets.  What  was  once  a 
nuisance  and  a  literal  eyesore  Is  transformed 
Into  a  marketable  product. 

Tee.  many  are  talking  about  pollution,  and 
because  they  are,  the  country  Is  being  mott> 
vated  to  action 
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THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  jcasxr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1970 

Mr  HOWARD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  note  the  support  of 
WABC-TV.  in  New  York  City,  for  legis- 
lation to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18,  As 
the  sponsor  of  this  legislation.  House 
Joint  Resolution  18.  I  agree  with  their 
stand  on  this  issue,  and  would  like  to 
call  their  editorial  on  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
18  YXA*  OiJW  MtJST  Rs  AixowKO  To  Vorx 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  much  support  grow- 
ing for  our  long-standing  position  that  18 
year  olds  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  At  no 
time  In  history  have  people  of  this  age  been 
so  well  educated  and  trained.  Never  before 
have  they  been  so  involved  in  such  construc- 
tive work.  We  dont  take  our  stand  on  the 
old  slogan  .  ,  ,  II  they're  old  enough  to  fight, 
they're  old  enough  to  vote.  Young  people 
know  what's  going  on  In  the  world  today. 
In  fact  moat  of  them  are  better  Informed 
about  politics  than  their  parents.  Don't  form 
an  opinion  of  young  people  by  what  you  see 
happening  In  wild  demonstrations.  Think 
of  all  the  quiet  protests  that  never  get  into 
the  news.  Remember  that  the  one  or  two 
per  cent  of  young  people  who  cause  violent 
disruptions  do  not  represent  all  young  adults 
On  January  first  of  this  year  .  ,  .  18  became 
the  legal  age  in  England,  and  the  Govern- 
ment baa  not  been  toppled.  However,  the 
voters  did  not  decide  this  Issue  .  .  .  Parlia- 
ment made  the  change.  Channel  Seven  would 
like  to  see  Congreaa  do  the  same  thing  here. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Many  of 
us  know  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  working  hard  to  bring 
forth  a  farm  bill, 

I  know  of  no  more  difficult  Usk  in  tills 
Congress  than  getting  a  farm  bill  in  1970. 
However,  the  committee  has  shown  a 
determination  that  we  will  get  a  bill  and 
pass  it  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  it  before  June  30  of  this 
year.  The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poace)   has  worked  on  this 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Belchkr  )  the  ranking  Republican.  Prom 
my  observations  of  the  committee,  there 
has  been  very  little  politics.  The  com- 
mittee  on   both   sides   of   the   aisle   Is 
desparately  tr>ing  to  come  up  with  a  bill 
in  the  public  interest  that  can  pass  the 
Congress  and  be  signed  by  the  President. 
David  R,  Francis,  business  and  finan- 
cial   correspondent    of    the    Christian 
Science  Monitor,  has  written  an  article 
on  the  uphill  fight  which  the  farm  forces 
face  in  getting  a  bill.  This  article  by 
Mr,  Francis  is  in  the  Friday,  February  27. 
Issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
I  append  it  herewith  so  that  all  others 
In  the  House  who  are  interested  in  the 
farm  bill  may  read  it: 
Pabm   Bloc   Faccs   Uphux   Fight:    Bill 
Eiuscxa  IN  CoNCBCsa 
(By  David  R.  PrancU) 
Washington.— Rep.    W.    R.    Poage.    chair- 
man  of   the  House  Agriculture   Committee, 
candidly   confesses   his  committee's  relative 
wea  knees. 

"The  only  farm  bill  that  can  possibly  pass 
Is  that  which  we  work  out  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  administration,  the  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats.  There  Unt  one  group 
alone  that  can  pass  a  farm  bill  today."  the 
Texas  Democrat  aaya. 

That  wasn't  the  case  a  few  years  back 
What  the  congreeelonal  agricultural  commit- 
tees propoeed.  Congress  accepted.  The  farm 
bloc  was  powerful. 

It  will  be  a  different  story  this  spring 
when  the  House  and  Senate  vote  on  new 
farm  legislation.  Important  amendment* 
from  the  floor  are  certain  to  be  made.  They 
may  well  pass.  Urban  congreaemen  are  in 
revolt  over  the  farm  program,  and  they  have 
the  voting  muscle  needed  to  make  changes 

COMPaOMISX   SOUGHT 

In  recent  days,  Mr.  Poage  and  his  fellow 
conservatives  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee have  been  negotiating  with  top  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  work 
out  a  compromise  farm  bill.  They  hope  such 
legUlatlon  will  have  a  better  chance  of  com- 
ing out  of  Congress  relatively  unscathed. 

"We  are  still  trying  to  get  together."  says 
lit.  Poage.  who  Ukes  to  wear  fancy  cowboy 
boots  with  his  business  suit, 

E*rUer  this  month,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  a  proposed  farm  bill  to 
Mr  Poftge.  It  was  termed  a  "consensus  bill," 
a  phrase  that  causes  Mr.  Poage  to  chuckle. 

The  draft  bill  was  supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  numerous  weekly  meetings  be- 
tween Mr.  Poage 's  group  and  Agriculture  De- 
partment officials.  The  White  House  has  re- 
fused to  stamp  the  proposed  legislation  as 
an  administration  bill. 


ruaruES  chances  seen 

"I  am  not  condemning  their  bill."  says  Mr 
Poage,  "But  that  bill  they  brought  up  has 
not  been  agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the 
committee.  It  has  a  lot  In  It  that  resulted 
from  our  discussions.  However,  It  Is  going  to 
be  modified  considerably  further." 

Comments  Don  C.  Paarlberg.  top  econo- 
mist at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  "The 
signs  are  good  for  some  reconciliation  of 
differences." 

Mr,  Poage  has  represented  his  Texas  con- 
stituency for  33  years.  Since  he  won't  be 
opposed  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  he 
Is  expected  to  be  reelected  next  fall.  In  1968 
he  encountered  no  Republican  opposition 
and  was  sent  back  to  Washington  with  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  vote  against  an  inde- 
pendent candidate. 

With  a  replacement  or  extension  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  necessary 
this  year,  Mr.  Poage  Is  glad  to  have  his  time 
free  from  campaigning  to  work  out  a  farm 
bin. 

NEW    PXOCBAll    NOTED 

What  his  committee  is  expected  to  report 
to  the  House  floor  will  likely  not  be  too  dif- 
ferent  from   the  old  farm  bill. 

One  probable  change  will  be  the  partial 
adoption  of  the  so-called  "set  aside"  pro- 
gram offered  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture bill. 

"It  doesn't  appeal  to  me  at  all."  states  Mr 
Poage  bluntly,  "It  U  rather  foolish.  Tou  are 
using  a  shotgun  where  you  ought  to  use  a 
rifle.  It  Is  not  a  very  accurate  way  of  achiev- 
ing supply  management. 

"But  It  Is  something  we  can  live  with.  This 
administration  has  got  to  put  Its  brand  on 
a  new  program.  They  cuss  Freeman  Just  as 
we  cussed  Benson."  he  added,  referring  to 
former  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L 
Freeman  and  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

Farmers,  as  In  present  farm  legislation, 
would  divert  a  portion  of  their  land  from 
crop  production  because  of  the  superproduc- 
tlvlty  of  American  farmers.  This  would 
match  supply  more  closely  to  demand  for 
farm  products. 

However,  the  farmer  would  have  slightly 
more  freedom  to  plant  whatever  crop  he 
wished  on  the  remaining  land. 

Details  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
proposal  are  likely  to  be  altered.  As  offered, 
the  "set  aside"  would  be  unfair  to  farmers 
In  some  states  because  of  varying  historical 
changes  in  what  is  called  the  "conservation 
base."  So  this  base  may  be  adjusted. 

PASlTT-rt.OOB    SATTLB    SKAPSS 

In  addition.  Mr.  Poage  says  It  will  be 
harder  to  apply  "set  aside"  to  cotton  than 
to  feed  grains  or  wheat.  Cotton  Is  of  major 
Importance  to  the  Texas  congressman's  con- 
stltuenw.  Cotton  growers  get  a  major  hunk 
of  government-subsidy  money — perhaps  »900 
million  thU  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  bill  also 
would  remove  the  current  floors  on  loilus 
and  purchase  prices.  These  floors  are  set 
In  terms  of  parity — a  comparison  of  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  producU  with  the 
prices  they  pay  for  their  supplies  and  based 
on  the  years  1910-14.  Most  economists  view 
It  as  a  nonsensical  concept.  But  it  la  still 
regarded  highly  by  farmers. 

Removal  of  the  floor,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment argues,  would  facilitate  exports  ol 
farm  products.  Prices  could  be  lowered  to 
world  levels. 

But  the  House  committee  wants  a  floor. 
As  a  compromise  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture officials  have  been  talking  of  a  transi- 
tional arrangement  for  1971,  after  which 
the  parity-price  floors  would  disappear. 

Another  feature  of  the  Department  of 
AgrlciUture  bill  Is  a  limit  on  government  sub- 
sidies to  individual  farmers 
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Because  the  subsidy  system  Is  based  largely 
oil  commodity  production,  the  biggest  farm- 
ers who  need  help  least  get  the  great  bulk 
of  government  payments.  The  small  farmers 
get  little  subsidy  money. 

Speaking  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's proposed  limit.  Rep,  Silvio  O,  Oonte 
(R)  of  Massachusetts  termed  It  "ridiculously 
high,"  The  proposal  Is  a  scalad  one  that 
would  allow  payments  up  to  $110,000  to  a 
single  producer  for  each  crop,  or  as  much  as 
$330,000  for  all  three  programs, 

Mr.  Conte  said  he  was  convinced  that  the 
House  "will  not  countenance  such  a  trans- 
parently feeble  attempt  to  give  the  appear- 
ance  of   reform   without   the   substance," 

The  Plttsfleld.  Mass..  representative  pro- 
poses a  $5,000  limit  per  crop  on  government 
subsidies  to  a  single  farmer.  This  limita- 
tion, he  maintains,  could  trim  as  much  as 
$500  million  from  the  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram. Another  source  estimated  $400  million. 

SAVINGS  COMPARED 

The  Agriculture  Department  lifaiitatlon, 
officials  reckon,  would  save  only  $20  million 
to  $50  million,  depending  on  how  It  Is  ad- 
ministered. That  compares  with  government 
farm  subsidies  totaling  $3.7  billion  last  year, 

Mr,  Poage  doubts  that  a  farm  bill  will 
pass  without  some  limitation  on  payments. 
What  It  win  be,  though.  Is  an  luiknown  fac- 
tor at  this  stage  of  the  legislative  process. 
>  Another  feature  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culttire  bin  is  an  effort  to  tighten  budgeUry 
control. 

This  Is  xmlikely  to  come  out  of  the  agricul- 
tural committees.  Most  farm  groups  oppose 
It. 

"We  will  flght  that  agricultural-appropria- 
tion thing  right  down  to  the  last  ditch." 
warns  Robert  Frederick,  legislative  repre- 
sentative for  the  National  Grange  and  the 
spokesman  for  a  coalition  of  27  farm  groups. 

He  argued  that  farmers  would  not  sign  up 
for  the  various  crop-diversion  prograiqs  If 
they  could  not  be  guaranteed  a  level  of 
government  payments.  At  present,  the  De- 
parment  of  Agriculture  and  Congress  estab- 
lish a  level  of  payments,  and  the  money  Is 
appropriated  later. 

The  proposed  system  would  require  the 
program  to  be  shaped  to  money  appropri- 
ated In  advance. 

If  rejected  by  the  committees.  Agriculture 
Department  officials  expect  the  budget-con- 
trol measures  to  be  Introduced  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  system  has  less 
prospect  of  pcisslng  than  a  limit  on  pay- 
ments, moet  observers  say. 

The  Senate  Agrlcultiu«  Committee  began 
hearings  on  the  farm  program  last  week.  It 
Is  expected  to  report  out  a  bill  within  a 
few  weeks  and  before  the  House  commit- 
tee. It  will  be  even  closer  to  the  old  bill  than 
the  House  version,  observers  expect.  Since 
all  Senators  have  at  least  some  farmers  in 
their  states,  they  have  more  reason  to  please 
farmers  than  the  vast  majority  of  represent- 
atives with  their  largely  urban  constituents. 


JAMES  B.  UTT— AMERICAN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

who  see-no  real  danger  In  communism 
and  those  willing  to  tolerate  It,  hp  carried 
on  his  crusade,  often  alone  but  never 
swayed  from  his  determination  to  pre- 
serve America's  sovereignty  and  the  lib- 
e^vty  that  makes  the  free  world  free. 

Fo.'  18  years,  he  served  well  and  faith- 
fully and  has  left  behind  a  record  of 
dedicated  patriotism,  unsullied  Integrity, 
unflagging  courage,  and  distinguished 
statesmanship  that  can  make  each  of- 
us  a  little  more  proud  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  House. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  great  American  and  regret  that 
such  tribute  comes  on  so  sad  an  oc- 
"•caslon,  I  know  I  am  joined  by  all  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  deepest  sympathies 
to  James  Utt's  widow  and  family. 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1979 

Mr,  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  sud- 
den passing  of  our  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  James  B.  Utt,  of  Califor- 
nia. We  are  all  a  little  poorer  with  the 
loss  of  such  a  great  American. 

James  Utt  was  well  known  for  his  zeal 
against  the  menace  of  communism.  Un- 
daunted by  the  abuse  said  scorn  of  those 


PLANE  BOMBING  CALLED 
OUTRAGE 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 

Mr,  DADDARIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  repelled  by  the  continuous  acts  of 
terrorism  aimed  at  civilians  in  transit,  at 
all-fields,  In  travel  ofBces.  and  In  the 
aircraft  as  they  travel.  On  many  oc- 
casions we.  who  have  been  members  of 
our  delegation  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  meetings,  have  supported  res- 
olutions to  the  effect  that  this  wanton 
practice  cease.  But  the  tragic  conse- 
quences do  not  strike  with  ultimate  sor- 
row until  they  hit  close  to  home. 

Last  week.  Connecticut  residents  Dr. 
and  Mrs,  Richard  Weinerman  and  Mel 
Meyerson  became  victims  of  one  such 
senseless  act  of  violence  when  they  were 
riding  as  innocent  passengers  aboard  a 
plane  which  was  destroyed  by  a  terrorist 
bomb  over  Switzerland, 

Our  own  past  experience  with  the  hi- 
jacking of  American  airliners  clearly  in- 
dicates the  ease  of  access  to  these  craft. 
The  liability  of  an  aircraft  to  be  hijacked 
has  caused 'considerable  concern.  The  li- 
ability of  such  an  aircraft  to  be  bombed 
is  a  cause  of  immediate  worldwide  alaim. 
If  airline  bombing  is  not  eliminated  now, 
the  threat  of  repetition  of  the  tragedy  in 
Zurich  will  haunt  air  travelers,  not  Just 
in  the  Middle  East,  but  throughout  the 
world  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  death  of  the  Weinermans  was  a 
gi-eat  loss  to  the  coimtry  for  they  were 
productive  people  as  shovm  by  his  work 
at  Yale  University  and  their  combined 
efforts  as  authors  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine and  hospital  care. 

The  repetition  of  this  tragedy  for  lack 
of  some  form  of  concerted  action  to  pre- 
vent it  would  be  unconscionable.  We  all 
hope  that  the  future  can  record  this  loss 
as  the  last  such  Instance  of  the  mad 
bombing  of  aircraft. 

A  news  story  which  gives  an  account 
of  this  tragedy  follows: 
State    Resdents    Killed:     Plane-Bombing 
Called   OmnACE 
(By  John  Landry) 

The  Jewish  community  of  Greater  Hartford 
Sunday  expressed  sorrow  and  outrage  over 
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the  Bomb-sparked  crash  of  a  Swissair  Jet- 
liner Saturday  killing  47  persons. 

Three  Connecticut  residents  died  In  the 
crash  including  a  Yale  University  professor 
of  medicine  and  his  wife  on  their  way  to 
Israel  to  complete  part  of  a  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
Harvard  University  Press, 

Dr,  Edwin  Richard  Weinerman,  MJ3.  52, 
and  his  wife  Shirley,  51,  of  Hamden  had 
boarded  the  jetliner  on  the  first  leg  of  a  trip 
taking  them  to  Israel,  Japan  and  New  Zea- 
land, They  were  working  together  on  a  study 
of  medical  care  in  those  countries  to  com- 
plete a  secohd  book  on  the  subject. 

They  previously  had  studied  medical  prac- 
tices In  Poland,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
under  World  Health  Organization  sponsor- 
ship and  published  "Social  Medicine  In  East- 
ern Europe,"  a  book  stemming  from  the 
study  In  1968. 

Dr,  Weinerman  was  a  -professor  of  medi- 
cine and  medical  care  at  Tale  and  director 
of  ambulatory  services  for  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital, 

Also  among  11  Americans  killed  in  the 
crash  was  Melville  Meyerson  of  Stamford, 

The  jetliner,  a  four-engine  Convalr  Coro- 
nado,  scrMmed  to  earth  and  crashed  at 
Wurellngen,  about  20  miles  north  of  Klo- 
ten  Airport,  Zurich,  shortly  after  takeoff  for 
Tel-Avlv, 

BOMB   EXPLODED 

The  pilot  Of  the  airliner  had  radioed  Kloten 
that  a  bomb  had  exploded  in  the  baggage 
compartment  and  be  was  flying  back  to 
Kloten  when  It  crashed. 

A  Jordan-based  Arab  guerrilla  organiza- 
tion claimed  "credit"  for  the  crash.  Its  lead- 
ers saying  the  bomb  had  been  planted  on  the 
plane. 

A  similar  bomb  explosion  aboard  an  Aus- 
trian aircraft  bound  for  Israel  earlier  Satur- 
day caused  no  personal  injuries  as  that  air- 
liner rerouted  safely  to  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

PtJBLIC    STATEMENT 

The  Jewish  Community  of  Greater  Hart- 
ford Issued  a  public  statement  Sunday  on 
the  tragedy  signed  by  Charles  Rubensteln, 
president  of  the  Hartford  Jewish  Federation; 
Jerry  Wagner,  chairman  of  the  Hartford 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  and 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Webb,  general  secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Churches. 

STATEMENT 

"We  believe  that  all  Americans  join  the 
Greater  Hartford  Jewish  community  in  ex- 
pressing shock  and  sorrow  at  the  wanton 
mld-alr  destruction  of  a  Swissair  plane  this 
weekend,"  read  the  statement, 

"We  In  the  Hartford  area  felt  loss  keenly 
because  the  victims  were  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter-In-law  of  David  Weinerman,  a  long  time 
community  leader."  , 

FBUSTEATION   AND   OUTRAGE 

"Even  as  we  express  our  condolences  to  the 
Weinerman  family  and  to  all  relatives  of  the 
victims  we  cannot  help  voicing  our  frustra- 
tion and  outrage  at  the  brutality  and  sense- 
lessness of  this  criminal  act. 

"How  can  the  civilized  world  permit  ter- 
rorist groups,  obsessed  with  the  desire  to  de- 
stroy Israel  to  wreak  this  kind  of  havoc? 
How  long  can  Arab  governments  continue  to 
furnish  haven  and  comfort  to  perpetrators 
of  srfth  mtu^erous  deeds?  We  caU  upon  the 
entire  international  community  to  denounce 
the  continuing  onslaught  on  air  trafBc  and 
to  demand  that  Arab  states  eliminate  all  ter- 
rorist bases  within  their  bwders." 

A  memorial  service  for  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Wein- 
erman will  be  held  Tuesday  at  7  p.m.  at  the 
Elmantiel  Synagogue,  160  Mohegan  Drive, 
West  Hartford. 

Both  Dr,  and  Mrs,  Weinerman  were  Hart- 
ford natives,  who  attended  local  schools  and 
were  "teen-age  sweethearts"  according  to  Dr. 
Welnerman's  brother.  Robert  A.  Weinerman 
of  76  Westerly  Terrace. 
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••)Cj  brotber  was  •  war  vlcUm.  That's  Ui« 
only  thing  I  cao  say  about  tJUs  horrtbl* 
tbinc. "  •^<1  Bobcrt  8ua<ter 

■•Tt»«  irony  of  U  aU  U  that  he  and  ShlrUy 
»er«  on  a  mlaaloa  of  b«lp  for  all  people  la 
tbe  world.  They  were  doing  a  study  of 
medical  practtoee ." 

Robert  Welnerman  Is  the  president  of  the 
Southern  Hew  England  Contracting  Co. 

Dr.  Welnerman  graduated  from  Hartford 
Public  High  School  in  1934;  his  wife,  th* 
former  Shirley  Basch.  from  Weaver  High 
School  In  1W8.  _ 

Dr.  Welnerman  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  Yale  in  19M:  from  Georgetown  Medical 
CoUege  in  1942.  He  had  the  highest  marks 
In  the  country  when  he  took  hU  medical 
board  examinations  and  was  cited  for  the 
schlerement  by  the  federal  government. 

He  Was  a  former  director  of  the  Herrlck 
Memorial  Hospital  cUnlc  and  was  In  pri- 
vate practice  at  n  Cerlto,  Calif.  He  Joined 
the  Tale  University  medical  school  as  as- 
sistant profeesor  of  public  health  In  1962 
when  he  was  also  appointed  director  of 
ambulatory  services  at  Grace-New  Haven 
Community  Hospital. 

Dr  Welnerman  also  had  a  masters  degree 
from  Harvard  School  of  PubUc  Health. 

During  World  War  n.  he  served  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  then  went 
lo  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
as  visiting  associate  professor  of  medical 
economlca.  WhUe  on  the  Weet  Coast  he  also 
served  as  medical  director  of  the  Permanent 
Health  Plan.  Oakland.  Calif. 

Mrs.  Welnerman  graduated  from  Smith 
CoUege  in  1939.  She  coUaborated  with  her 
husband  in  his  academic  wriUngs  and  was 
assisting  him  on  his  most  recent  project. 
The  Welnermans  have  two  children.  Jef- 
frey Alan  Welnerman.  a  teacher  who  lives 
in  'San  Francisco  and  Diane  Welnerman.  a 
senior  at  OberUn  CoUege. 

Dr  Welnerman's  survivors  also  Include 
his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Welner- 
man of  779  Prospect  Ave..  West  Hartford 
and   his   brother.   Robert. 

Mrs.  Welnerman's  survivors  Include  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Basch  of  10 
Plnecrest  Rd..  West  Hartford,  and  a  sister. 
Mrs.  ClUIord  Barger  of  Brookllne,  Mass. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•a  a  Senate  page  when  he  was  in  the  ninth 
grade  and  now  has  Potomac  Fever:  he  hopes 
to  keep  working  on  the  Hill  In  some  capacity 
while  attending  college. 
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DEAD  END  STREET 


WE  MUST  MOVE  FORWARD 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or    CALITOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  the 
benefit  of  poverty  or  other  recreational 
funds,  and  without  the  persuasion  of  any 
of  the  numerous  "uplift"  organizations, 
a  veteran  congressional  page,  Phil  Tan- 
nebaum,  has  provided  recreation  for 
some  of  the  children  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  following  brief  newspaper  item 
of  recent  date  tells  the  story: 

DcAB  End  SraxKT 

What's  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  end 
of  a  street?  PhU  Tannenbaum  spent  •11.60. 
put  up  a  pole,  a  backboard  and  a  hoop  and 
turned  the  one  in  front  of  his  house  Into 
a  basketball  court  for  neighborhood  chil- 
dren who  didn't  have  a  nearby  place  to  play. 

PbU.  only  17  himself.  Is  a  page  In  the  House 
of  RepreaentaUvee  and  U  to  graduate  from 
the  Capitol  Page  School  In  June.  He  lives 
with  his  parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Tan- 
nenbaum. at  2219  EUchland  St .  Silver  Spring. 

His  father  is  a  lawyer  but  PhU  plans  to 
attend  the  University  ot  MaryUnd  and 
mnjor  In  business  adminlstntlon.  Be  etarted 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rights 
of  millions  of  black  Americans  hang  In 
balance  as  the  result  of  the  faltering  and 
backsliding  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. This  is  a  time  for  ever-increasing 
effort  to  provide  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Yet.  the  actions  of  the  past  few 
months,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  are 
slowing  and  even  reversing  the  forward 
motion  so  painfully  sought  over  the 
years. 

Witness  the  forced  resignation  of  Leon 
PanetU  from  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Witness  the  renewed  fight 
for  segregated  schools  under  the  guise  of 
that  celebrated  misnomer  •freedom  of 
choice." 

Witness  the  contradictory  statements 
of  administration  officials— this  southern 
strategy  subterfuge.  This  Is  the  time  for 
a  clear  stand  and  a  clean  delineation  of 
the  Issues  by  the  executive  department. 
We  cannot  at  this  point  in  our  history 
afford  vacillating  appeals  to  sectional  in- 
terests. 

The  record  of  obstructionism  and  In- 
difference is  striking. 

I  insert  the  following  articles  which 
testify  to  this  distressing  state  of  affairs: 

RoBser  KEinnDT'a  '07  Insa  Recauxd  on 

PaESIDKNTIAL  ACTION  WO*  EQUAUTT 

(By  Prank  Manklewlcs  aitd  Ton   Braden) 

In  Pebruary  of  1970.  the  racial  problem 
reached  a  crisis.  As  In  the  past,  the  question 
was  whether  to  have  one  society  or  two,  but 
the  Immediate  Issue  was  whether  to  abandon 
the  effort  to  send  black  and  white  children 
to  the  same  schools. 

President  Nixon  stood  mute,  but  state- 
ments were  Issued  In  his  name,  so  confusing 
and  so  vague  as  to  permit  both  sides  to 
claim  his  support 

On  the  night  of  July  27,  1967.  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  sat  In  his  office  talking  with  friends 
President  Johnson  had  Just  addressed  the 
nation  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Detroit  riots. 
"Ifs  over."  said  Sen.  Kennedy,  "he's  not 
going  to  do  anything." 

•What  would  you  do.  If  you  were  Presi- 
dent?" challenged  a  friend.  Kennedy  thought 
for  a  moment. 

-U  I  were  Prealdent."  he  began.  "I'd  take 
advantage  of  the  power  of  the  office.  I'd 
call  the  heads  4}f  the  three  television  net- 
works and  ask  them  to  be  here  tomorrow 
morning. 

"Id  tell  them  It's  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try to  produce  a  two-hotir  documentary,  to 
be  run  as  soon  as  poaalble — in  prime  time — 
which  would  show  what  It's  Uke  to  Uve  in  a 
ghetto.  Let  them  show  Uie  sound,  the  feel, 
the  hopeles&ness.  and  what  it's  Uke  to  Uilnk 
you'll  never  get  out. 

"Show  a  black  teenager,  told  by  some  radio 
Jingle  to  stay  In  school,  looking  at  hU  older 
brother — who  stayed  In  school — and  who's 
out  of  a  Job.  Show  the  Mafia  pushing  nar- 
cotics; put  a  Candid  Camera  team  In  a  ghetto 
school  and  watch  what  a  rotten  sysum  of 


cducailon  it  really  Is.  Film  a  mother  sUylng 
up  all  night  to  keep  the  raU  from  her  baby. 

"The  President  U  the  only  man  who  could 
get  them  to  produce  that  show.  Then  Td  ask 
people  to  watch  It — and  experience  what  It 
nitft"T  to  live  in  the  most  affluent  society  In 
history — without  hope.  Government  can't 
cure  all  the  problems,  hut  the  President  Isn't 
a  prisoner  of  wents — he  can  act.  And  he's  the 
only  man  who  can. 

•"n»en,"  Kennedy  continued,  "Td  collect 
d.ita  on  what  this  means  to  every  major  city. 
In  New  York,  ghetto  children  loee  between 
10  and  20  points  on  their  IQ  between  the 
fourth  and  eighth  grades — those  statistics 
should  be  avaUable  for  every  city. 

"Then  Id  call  meetings  one  a  day.  If  neces- 
sary— of  people  from  every  major  city.  Maybe 
there  are  fifty  such  clUee— maybe  more.  I'd 
find  out  who  has  the  real  power,  and  Id  ask 
them  to  the  White  House.  The  mayor,  min- 
isters, bankers,  real  esUle  men,  contractors, 
union  officials— everybody  knows  who  really 
has  power  In  a  city— not  Jtist  elected  politi- 
cians. 

"I'd  talk  to  those  groups,  I'd  show  them 
the  facts— In  their  city.  And  I'd  say.  'Gentle- 
men. thU  U  your  problem,  and  only  you  can 
solve  It.  If  you  don't  solve  It.  your  city  will 
fall  apart  In  a  few  years,  and  it  will  be  your 
fault— and  I'd  say  It  was  your  fault." 

"They  could  figure  out  their  own  solution. 
If  the  problem  was  schools,  let  them  raise 
the  money  for  schools,  or  modemlae,  or  bus 
the  kids,  or  change  the  eones.  I  wouldn't 
care — Just  do  It.  If  It  was  unemployment, 
make  new  Jobe.  They  oould  do  It  by  cutting 
profits,  or  by  tax  Incentives,  or  by  using  gov- 
ernment programs.  But  I'd  make  It  clear  that 
this  can  only  be  solved  In  the  oommunlty— 
and  that  they  had  no  time  to  spare." 

Kennedy  sat  back.  "It's  no  use  my  saying 
these  things— when  I  do.  It's  a  pollUcal 
speech.  The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
the  only  man  who  has  the  pulpit — he  is  the 
only  leader  we  all  have.  If  he  leads — If  he 
shows  that  he  caree— j?eople  will  give  him 
time.  In  a  crisis — and  this  is  the  worst  one 
since  the  Civil  War— his  leadership  Is  all  we 
have." 


Thk  WHrrxEN  Amendment 
Testerxlay  the  House  reattached  the  fabled 
Whltten  amendment  to  the  compromise 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  blU.  The  Whltten 
amendment  Is  the  name  given  to  one  or  more 
amendmenU  (their  form  changee  slightly 
from  year  to  year)  which  Mississippi  Con- 
gressman Jamie  Whltten  appends  annually 
to  Uibor-HEW  appropriations  bills.  There  Is  a 
vast  gxilf  between  the  Whltten  amendment's 
noble-soundtng  language  and  Its  actual  in- 
tent. On  lU  face,  the  Whltten  amendment 
would  merely  prohibit  the  Department  of 
HBW  from  using  Its  funds  In  such  a  way  a.s 
to  force  school  children  to  attend  schools 
which  are  against  the  choice  of  their  parents 
or  to  be  bused  to  schools  not  of  their  choice: 
and  It  also  would  prohibit  HBW  from  using 
Its  funds  to  abolish  particular  schools.  The 
busing  part  waa  put  In  as  sort  of  come-on 
by  Mr.  Whltten  who  knows  that  "forced  bus- 
ing" is  a  specter  which  Northerners  pro- 
foundly fear,  and  who  also  knows  that  school 
desegregation  In  the  South  often  tends  to 
require  leu  busing  than  does  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Illegal  dual  school  system. 

So  the  busing  proviso  is  there  to  gain 
Northern  support — never  mind  that  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  already  forbidden  by  stat- 
ute to  compel  busing  to  overcome  de  facto 
segregation.  The  Important  part  of  the  Whlt- 
ten amendment  U  that  which  would  prevent 
U£W  from  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  19(54  or  following  the 
directives  contained  In  several  Supreme 
Court  decisions  In  relation  to  the  disman- 
tling of  the  South's  dual  school  system.  It 
would  give  a  reprieve  to  dlstrlcU  like  those 
Mr.  Whltten  repreeenU  whleh  have  been 
flouting  the  law  for  !•  years  and  which  are 
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now  complaining,  via  their  representative  In 
Congress,  that  the  Supreme  Court  on  Oct.  29 
acted  summarily  and  In  Indecent  haste.  Mr. 
Whltten'B  amendment.  In  short,  is  designed 
to  maintain  the  validity  of  officially  imposed 
school  segregation  in  the  South.  This  fact 
Is  one  of  the  worst  kept  secrets  on  Capitol 
HUl — or  any  place  where  school  desegregation 
is  the  subject  of  even  remotely  serious  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  been  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Whltten  amendment  for  some 
time,  and  he  has  taken  a  very  Interesting 
position  on  It.  In  the  autumn  of  1968,  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  President,  and  when 
the  Whltten  amendment  was  a  hot  Item  in 
the  House,  Mr.  Nixon  Authorized  Melvin 
Lalrd  to  tell  House  Republicans  that  he — Mr. 
Nixon— opposed  the  Whltten  amendment  and 
hoped  they  would  vote  against  It.  That  got 
a  nice  splash  In  the  press  and — rather  more 
Important — provided  the  narrow  margin  that 
defeated  the  Whltten  amendment. 

In  1969,  Mr.  Whltten  was  to  come  b.ick 
with  his  amendment  on  the  new  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill.  That  siunmer,  the  At- 
torney General  Informed  the  relevant  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration In  fact  did  not  oppose  the  Whltten 
amendment;  so  the  Whltten  amendment  was 
passed  by  a  narrow  margin  In  the  House. 

Then  at  the  end  of  summer.  Secretary 
Finch  told  the  Senate  that  the  Nlxon  admin- 
istration did  oppose  the  Whltten  amend- 
ment; things  were  a  bit  far  gone  by  then, 
however,  so  It  took  a  king-sized  battle 
mounted  by  Secretary  Pinch  and  Minority 
Leader  Scott  to  keep  the  thing  off  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  appropriation  bill.  And 
Secretary  Finch  did  some  very  Intense  lobby- 
ing to  get  the  House  to  accept  the  Senate's 
language.  As  recently  as  Feb.  6.  Mr.  Nixon's 
commissioner  of  education,  James  E.  Allen 
Jr.,  Informed  a  Senate  subcommittee  of  the 
reasoning  behind  the  administration's  con- 
tinuing opptoeltlon  to  the  Whltten  maneuver: 

"The  Department  continues  to  oppose  such 
proposals  because  they  not  only  conflict  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  but  fur- 
ther would  seriously  restrict  the  enforcement 
efforts  under  Title  VI  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation." 

A  short  while  after  the  commissioner  made 
hU  statement,  Mr.  Zlegler,  the  President's 
spokesman,  let  It  be  known  that  Conunls- 
sloner  Allen  did  not  speak  for  the  adminis- 
tration. Then.  Monday,  emerging  from  the 
White  House.  Minority  Leader  Ford  disclosed 
that  the  President  favored  the  "thrust"  of 
the  Whltten  amendment.  In  thrust,  .perhaps, 
but  not,  as  you  might  say.  In  drift.  Or  In 
substance,  but  not  In  form.  Or — who 
knows? — In  form  but  not  In  substance.  By 
afternoon.  Secretary  Pinch  Informed  the 
House  Rules  committee  that  he  opposed  the 
Whltten  amendment  and  believed  himself 
to  be  speaking  for  the  administration. 

There — as  of  the  moment  of  writing — you 
have  the  position  on  the  Whltten  amend- 
ment that  Mr.  Nlxon  has  evolved.  The  good 
Lord  knows  It  Is  subject  to  change  before  the 
ink  Is  dry,  but  we  think  that,  over  all.  It 
has  certain  Interesting  permanent  features. 
One  Is  that  It  Is  highly  mobile,  and  the  other 
Is  that  It  Is  rarely  If  ever  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Nlxon  himself — only  by  those  who  speak  for 
him  on  all  sides.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see 
whether  Secretary  Finch's  word  Is  the  last 
word  when  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24,  1970] 
OarruARixs  for  Desxgkbcstion  WarrrEN  bt 
LErr,  Right,  Cxnteb 
(By  David  S.Broder) 
Cambridge,  Mass. — It  was  a  great  ecumen- 
ical funeral  they  arranged  last  week  for  the 
15-year-oId  policy  called  school  deseg^rega- 
tlon.  They  said  the  kid  never  accomplished 
much  when  he  was  alive,  but  he  sure  drew 
a  crowd  for  his  burial. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  came,  and  so  dld,JBe6t  of  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  they  all  threw  a  handful  of 
dirt  Into  the  grave. 

The  obituaries  had  been  written  by  the 
best  commentators  of  the  left,  the  right  and 
the  center,  the  New  Republic's  Alexander 
Blckel,  the  National  Review's  William  Buck- 
ley and  Newsweek's  Stewart  Alsop.  They 
agreed  it  was  a  darn  shame  it  happened;  but 
the  fool  kid  had  been  warned  time  and  again 
to  stay  off  buses  and  to  quit  messing  around 
neighborhood  schools.  He  Just  wouldn't 
listen. 

They  listed  all  the  trouble  the  kid  had 
caused  In  his  short  lifetime.  He'd  made  race 
relations  worse,  they  said,  and  helped  pile 
up  a  vote  for  George  Wallace.  He'd  caused 
violence  In  the  schools.  He'd  scared  the 
whites  out  Into  the  suburbs  and  made  the 
cities  more  segregated  than  before. 

Even  those  who  had  been  the  kid's  friends 
and  had  tried  to  help  him  had  to  admit  that 
the  effort  was  costly  when  measured  against 
the  pitifully  little  genuine  integration  that 
had  been  achieved  since  the  Supreme  Court 
delivered  the  unwanted  Infant  on  the  na- 
tion's doorstep  that  May  Monday  In  1964. 

There  was  no  call  for  an  Inquest  into  the 
cause  of  death.  Maybe  it  could  have  been 
shown  that  what  really  killed  integration 
was  the  unwillingness'  of  the  white  majority 
to  stick  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  de- 
segregating the  schools.  But  everyone  knew 
the  cost — In  dollars  and  in  disruption  of 
familiar  patterns — was  bound  to  go  up,  and 
most  agreed  It  was  better  the  kid  was  dead, 
with  no  questions  aske4. 

One  of  the  new  "realists",  was  Sen.  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoir  (D-Conn.) .  who  has  progressed 
in  only  10  years  from  being  John  Kennedy's 
favorite  governor  to  being  John  Stennls's 
favorite  senator.  He  came  pretty  close  to 
telling  the  truth  at  the  funeral  when  he 
said,  "We  are  talking  about  a  segregated 
society  ...  It  Is  not  the  kids  who  are  racists; 
It  is  the  adults  who  are  racists.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  the  children  Innocent  pawns." 

But  even  Rlblcoff,  the  supreme  realist, 
could  not  quite  bring  himself  to  admit  what 
it  was  that  had  been  killed — or  even  that 
a  death  had  occurred.  He  kept  talking  about 
opening  the  subiu-bs  to  Negroes  and  making 
big  Improvements  In  ghetto  schools — trying 
to  comfort  the  bereaved. 

However,  the  kid's  fiends  know  now  that 
desegregation  Is  probably  finished,  except  In 
those  rare  communities  where  local  condi- 
tions and  attitudes  are  so  favorable  that  the 
federal  courts  can  enforce  their  orders  with 
the  minimal  help  likely  to  be  available  from 
federal,  state  or  local  authorities.  No  politi- 
cians— and  few  Judges — will  work  very  hard 
at  propping  up  a  corpse. 

Most  of  the  country  will  now  revert  to  the 
reservation  policy,  as  Sen.  Clifford  Hansen 
(R-Wyo.)  suggested,  when  he  compared  the 
■■mistake"  of  Integration  to  the  "mistake"  of 
sending  Indian  children  off  the  reservations 
to  school. 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  chancier  prop- 
osition to  adopt  a  reservation  policy  for  22,- 
(X>0,000  blacks,  whose  reservations  are  the 
centers  of  our  cities,  than  it  Is  to  impose 
that  policy  on  5,000  Indians  in  Wyoming. 

But  even  -If  every  Negro  parent  passively 
accepted  reservation  status  for  his  children, 
which  win  not  happen,  one  would  still  have 
to  ask  how  much  of  the  soul  of  America  was 
In  the  casket  that  was  buried  last  week.  This 
was  the  question  Leon  Panetta,  the  ousted 
administration  civil  rights  official.  Sen.  Wal- 
ter F.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  and  a  few  others 
tried  unavalUngly  to  raise  at  last  week's  state 
funeral. 

School  desegregation  was  a  last,  desperate 
effort  to  e^ase  the  ugly  heritage  of  slavery. 
It  was  an  effort  to  vindicate  In  the  next  gen- 
eration the  founders'  faith  that  this  could 
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be  one  nation  of  many  peoples,  a  free  society 
based  on  the  equality  of  all  men. 

History  may  Judge  that  vision  was  foreor- 
dained to  failure  by  the  tragic  fact  that  slav- 
ery preceded  independence  on  our  continent. 

But  that  Is  a  Judgment  only  history  can 
make,  and  the  test  of  statesmanship  today 
surely  must  be  resistance  to  that  fateful  ad- 
mission of  failure. 

It  Is  tragic  that  a  President  who  only  a 
month  ago  spoke  of  giving  this  country  "the 
lift  of  a  driving  dream"  should  have  ac- 
quiesced, with  nary  a  protest.  In  the  death 
of  the  American  dream. 


Desegregation:  Piercing  a  Few  Veh* 

It  was  not  Just  the  public  that  found  it- 
self completely  baffled  by  the  end  of  the  week 
as  to  what  was  going  on  In  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  school  desegregation.  Rarely  has 
there  been  more  confusion — de  jure  and  de 
facto,  as  it  were,  or  deliberate  and  inad- 
vertent— than  that  which  marked  the  Senate 
debate  over  John  Stennls's  amendment 
calling  for  equal  application  of  desegrega- 
tion law  in  the  North  and  South.  What,  after 
all,  could  be  wrong  with  that?  Was  not  the 
North,  m  Senator  Riblcoff's  phrase,  guilty  of 
"monumental  hypocrisy"  in  Its  attitude 
tovrard  the  racial  concentration  in  Its  own 
schools? 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  Is,  Yes — 
but  not  In  a  way  that  has  much,  If  anything, 
to  do  with  what  was  going  on  In  the  Senate. 
For  In  relation  to  the  pitch  the  Southerners 
were  making,  and  as  the  term  "monumen- 
tal"  goes.  It  was  to  compare  Grant's  Tomb 
with  the  Mausoleum  at  Hallcamassus.  Con- 
sider only  Senator  Talmadge's  observation 
that  there  has  been  no  officially-Imposed  ra- 
cial segregation  In  the  South  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  outlawed  the  practice  sixteen 
years  ago.  It  could  get  you  to  wondering  on 
what  grounds,  then.  Attorney  General  Mitch- 
ell, who  is  not  exactly  In  the  vanguard  of  the 
clvU  rights  movement,  had  brought  suit 
against  the  state  of  Georgia  to  desegregate  its 
schools  In  the  fall  of  1969. 

To  untangle  some  of  the  mysteries  attend- 
ing this  question  of  equal  appllcatlqy  of  the 
law,  it  might  be  well  to  consider,  first,  what 
Federal  law  currently  Is;  second,  the  way  in 
which  It  already  applies  to  the  North;  and, 
third,  what  the  Stennls  amendment  (passed 
In  the  Senate)  could  or  could  not  do  to  affect 
the  situation.  Elsewhere  on  this  page,  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  debate,  goes  to  the  same 
points. 

First,  for  the  law.  It  Is  embodied  in  several 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  and  various  measures  related  to 
Federal  aid  to  education.  The  court  has  held 
that  It  Is  unconstitutional  for  governmental 
authmitles  at  any  level  In  the  public  school 
system  to  segregate  children  "solely  on  the 
basis  of  race."  To  do  so,  of  course,  was  the 
publicly  stated,  official  practice  of  Southern 
(and  some  Northern)  school  systems  prior 
to  the  Brown  decision  in  1954.  Ten  years 
later,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  incorpo- 
rated the  cotirt's  views  on  the  lllrjallty  of 
discrimination  of  this  kind  and  made  com- 
pliance with  ihose  views  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving Federally-dispensed  money: 

"No  person  m  the  United  States  shall, 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in. 
be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Federal  financial  assistance." 

The  passage  of  this  law  preceded  by  only 
a  short  time  the  passage  of  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  act  and  similar  Great  Society 
legislation  which,  for  the  first  Ume,  made 
significant  stuns  of  money  theoretically  avail- 
able to  (and  withdrawable  from)  state  op- 
erated schools  and  other  Institutions  that 
had  continued  to  defy  the  court's  ruling 
against  racial  discrimination.  That  was  when 
the  fute  over  the  "guidelines"  hotted  up. 
Defiant   Southern   school   districts,  wanting 
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tbelr  mon«y,  attempted  to  meet  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act  standard  merely  by  aaylng  they 
were  desegregated  In  the  aenae  that  they 
no  longer  pubUdy  eepouaed  discrimination 
(--(reedom  of  choice"):  HKW.  which  had  the 
funds  to  dispense,  countered  that  in  numer- 
ous disulcts  only  the  Rhetoric  had  changed; 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  1968.  then  took  an- 
other step  In  the  law:  It  ruled  that  so-called 
•  freedom  of  choice"  or  desegregation  by  proc- 
lamation, was  not  In  itself  sufflclent  evi- 
dence of  compUance  with  the  'law.  It  thus 
gave  HEW  authority  to  apply  Ita  own  meas- 
ures of  good  faith  or  lack  of  It  In  the  dU- 
trlcts  under  consideration. 

How  doea  all  or  any  of  this  affect  the 
North?  It  is  Important  to  note,  first,  that 
where  official  Intent  to  segregate  children 
In  schools  "solely  on  the  basis  of  race"  has 
been  esUbllshed  In  the  North— usually  a 
covert  Intent,  but  an  Intent,  nonetheleaa— 
those  school  dlstrlcu  have  come  under  the 
aame  preasures  and  orders  as  thoae  In  opera- 
tion in  the  Souths  Moet  of  the  more  famous 
"de  facto"  cases  in  the  North  and  the  West. 
in  fact,  have  been  prosecuted  and  resolved 
on  "de  jure"  grounds.  So  in  that  sense  the 
law  already  is  equally  applicable;  Its  just 
that  people  have  assumed  that  any  ruling 
against  a  Northern  or  Western  district  must. 
of  Its  nature,  be  a  "de  facto"  ruUng. 

"De  facto  Itself  Is  a  term  that  U  looeely 
applied  to  cover  any  situation  In  which  of- 
ficial Intent  to  discriminate  has  not  been 
perceived,  but  where  large  racial  concentra- 
tions ezlat  in  the  schooU.  Some  lower  court* 
have  ruled  that  such  concentration  in  It- 
self is  a  form  of  illegal  "segregaUon. "  Moet 
have  r\iled  otherwise.  And  more  Imporunt. 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decUned  to  uke  any 
view  on  the  question.  The  Civil  Right*  Act, 
however,  does  take  a  vie;r.  specifically  dU- 
Ungulahing  between  racial  concentration 
caused  by  dlacrmlnatory  atate  action  and 
racial  concentration  that  is  not  the  apparent 
result  of  such  official  action.  It  has  forbid- 
den the  federal  government  to  use  lU  funds 
merely  to  establish  racial  balance  where  no 
state  discrimination  can  be  found.  T^t  Sten- 
nis  amendment,  being  merely  a  kind  of  pol- 
icy atatement.  will  thua  have  litUe  pracUcal 
effect  in  bringing  about  "deaegregatlon"  in 
the  North,  since  the  court's  alienee  and  the 
CivU  Rlgbta  Acta  directive  render  It  almost 
without  legal  meaning. 

What  It  can  provide,  however,  la  yet  an- 
other weapon  for  resisting  distrlcu  in  the 
South.  They  will  be  able  to  attempt  a  new 
stalling  maneuver  on  the  grounds  that  they 
do  not  have  to  move  any  faster  than.  say. 
Cleveland.  So  with  adroit  legal  manipula- 
tion (at  which  they  have  never  been 
alouches)  thsy  may  gain  a  little  more  time. 
We  ahould  be  clear  whom  we  are  talking 
about  hers.  Of  some  4.470  achool  districts  in 
seventeen  atates  where  the  dual,  black  and 
white  system  had  some  official  standing,  only 
a  few  hundred  (mostly  rural)  dlstrlcu  are 
still  going  through  the  agonies  with  the 
Federal  government  over  their  refusal  to  dis- 
mantle their  dual  school  systems.  Those  are 
Senator  Stennls  s  clients;  they  are  what  the 
fuss  has  been  aU  about. 

sun.  we  may  aU  owe  the  Senator  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  Only  this  skirmish  could  have 
focused  national  attention  on  the  real  prob- 
lenxs  in  the  North  (and  in  soom  cities  of  the 
South,  which  have  complied  with  law  but 
found  their  schools  "resegregated"  on  a  "de 
factcf  or  neighborhood  basis).  So  now  we 
can  get  down  to  considering  the  authentic 
questions — which  plana  work  and  which 
plans  don't:  how.  without  proving  discrimi- 
natory Intent,  you  can  move  children  around 
on  the  but*  of  their  akin  color  and  not  es- 
tablish precedents  or  practices  that  are  as 
dangerous  as  they  mlsht  bk  weU-intended: 
whether  racial  concentration.  In  Itself,  can 
be  oOciaUy  stl«matlaed  without  creating 
state  doctrine  that  a  given  number  of  blsck 
children  In  a  school  automatically  defines 
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that  school  as  one  that  Is  defective:  what 
the  real  sources  and  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem are — and  what  Its  practical  solution.  On 
account  of  Senator  Stennls's  effort  this  week 
(though  despite  his  opposition  to  the  Idea), 
there  will  now  for  the  first  Ume  be  a  select 
Semite  committee  charged  with  making  a 
serious  and  responsible  Inquiry  Into  these 
queetloni.  questions  the  Congres  has  done 
lu  best  to  Ignore  over  the  years  That  was 
the  one  really  useful  thing  to  come  out  of 
the  Senate  debate 

A    SCHOOLHOUSS    DiVIOKO   ACAINST    lTBU,r 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 

W*SHiNCTON. — "I  dont  know  the  exact 
shape  of  the  American  school  of  the  future." 
said  Sacramento's  former  Supt.  of  Schools  F. 
Melvyn  Lawson  a  few  years  ago.  "But  I'm 
confident  It  will  be  an  Integrated  school." 

Lawson  reached  that  conclusion  after  a 
long  period  of  painful  aoul-aearchlng.  He  had 
seen  the  beginning  of  ugly  racial  confllot  In 
his  oommunlty  and  weighed  the  alterna- 
tive*— one  society  or  two  hoetUe  campe  He 
came  to  realize  quality  education  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  20ih  century  cannot  take 
place  in  a  setting  of  racial  isolation  Pull  ed- 
ucational opportunity  for  all  youngsters 
meant  natural  dally  contacts  with  children 
of  other  races. 

As  a  result  of  this  STOlutlon  In  bis  profes- 
sional thinking.  Lawson  steered  Sacramento 
schools  on  the  path  to  integration.  While  the 
process  has  had  lu  dlsappointmenu  and  Im- 
perfections. It  also  has  been  a  major  suc- 
cess, loday,  there  are  hundreds  of  superln- 
tendenu  throughout  the  country  who  wish 
they  had  exercised  a*  much  leadership  and 
InlUative  a  lew  years  ago  instead  of  permit- 
ting segregation  to  become  deeply  imbedded 
in  their  school  systems. 

RANS 

But  instead  of  giving  them  a  helping  hand. 
President  Richard  Nixon  has  decided  to 
throw  the  prestige  of  his  office  on  the  aide 
of  aU  those — North  and  South— who  grasp 
for  any  excuse  to  avoid  or  delay  Integration. 

The  neighborhood  school,  he  suggests, 
should  remain  a  sacred  institution.  Busing 
la  a  dirty  word.  What  count*  U  "quality"  ed- 
ucation. Southern  segregationists  and  their 
Northern  counterparts  could  not  be  happier 
with  this  expression  of  prealdentlal  philoso- 
phy. They  see  no  White  House  endorsement 
of  recent  court  rulings — only  the  moat 
grudging  agreement  to  carry  out  judicial 
orders. 

With  Nixon  prepared  to  "balance"  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  to  out -Dixie  George  Wal- 
lace, the  way  has  been  paved  for  more  ob- 
structionist tactics  by  antl-lntegratlon  forces 
everywhere  After  all.  If  the  President  cjltt- 
dzes  busing  and  defends  the  neighborhood 
school,  who  would  dare  challenge  the  local 
white  supremaclaru  when  they  propoimd  the 
same  arguments? 

Not  only  has  Nixon  complicated  the  task 
of  Integration  in  districts  where  such  an  ef- 
fort sUll  remains  to  be  made.  He  also  has 
pulled  the  rug  from  under  conscientious 
school  officials  who  have  stxick  their  necks 
out  to  promote  Integration.  Including  hli 
own  oommlasloner  of  education,  James  E. 
AUen.  Jr. 

rocTJs 

Like  Lawson,  Allen  has  approached  the 
problem  as  an  educator,  not  a  politician — 
by  focusing  on  what  constitutes  good  educa- 
tion and  the  most  practical  way  of  achieving 
this  goal.  Both  men  believe  quality  educa- 
Uon  means  Integrated  eduoaUon.  Thus,  any 
method — Including  some  busing — which 
helps  a  district  reach  this  objective  U  per- 
fectly defensible. 

Neither  AUen  nor  Lawson  sees  any  OTsr- 
rldlng  virtue  In  neighborhood  schools — or 
any  special  erll  In  bu^ng.  If  they  foster  good 
eduoaUon,  tise  them,.  If  not,  try  something 
else. 
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HuU  a  century  ago.  American  farmers  gave 
up  their  neighborhood  schools  Ih  an  attempt 
to  Improve  the  educational  opportunities  of 
their  children.  The  one- room  schoolhouse 
was  boarded  up  and  youngsters  bused  to  bet- 
Ur  facillUes  with  better  teachers  It  was  the 
era  of  consolidation,  of  the  emergence  of 
union  school  districts.  And  the  bus  was  the 
symbol  of  progressive  change. 

In  American  cities.  It  took  somewhat  longer 
for  Lawsc^  and  other  administrators  to  dis- 
cover the  llablUtles  of  neighborhood  schools. 
But  long  before  the  Issue  of  segregation  ever 
wa«  raised,  they  found  that  small-enrollment 
centers  rteprlved  children  of  many  educa- 
tional advantages.  Youngsters  often  were 
thrown  Into  two-grnde  combination  classes, 
Sn^l  neighborhood  schools  could  not  afford 
librarians,  resource  teachers,  science  equip- 
ment and  other  Important  Ingredients  of  a 
modern  curriculum.  They  were  expensive  to 
operate  and  singularly  Ill-fitted  for  Innova- 
tions like  team  teaching. 

ascocNisi 
In  recognition  of  these  problems,  new  su- 
burban systems  switched  to  extensive  busing 
operations  so  that  buildings  no  longer  would 
dictate  curriculum.  When  special  vocational 
programs  or  projects  for  the  gifted  were  set 
up  In  one  central  location,  no  one  protested 
the  purchase  of  a  few  more  buses. 

But  unfortunately,  these  ore  all  considera- 
tions the  White  House  chooses  to  Ignore, 
Nixon  has  discarded  the  opportunity  of  presl- 
denUal  leadership.  He  Instead  has  embarked 
on  the  dangerous  course  of  playing  politics 
with  the  emotional  sldellghta  of  what  sUll 
remains  the  nation's  biggest  domestic 
problem 

Sandsacged  An>c  Is  Oxrr 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Leon  Panetta.  fired  this  week  as  clvU 
righu  chief  of  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department,  was  Uterally  hounded 
out  of  office  by  top  administration  officials, 
including  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew, 

When  PanetU  moved  to  desegregate  the 
higher  education  system  of  Maryland,  former 
Uaryland  Gov.  Agnew  went  to  HEW  Secre- 
tary Robert  Finch  to  complain. 

Likewise,  when  Panetta  moved  against  the 
public  school  system  of  Wichita.  Kans..  where 
a  clear  showing  of  de  Jure  (officially  sanc- 
tioned) segregation  was  made,  the  WhIU 
House  luelf  bitterly  complained  to  Panetta* 
bosses  at  HEW.  Panetta  went  ahead  anyway. 
and  cited  Wichita  for  noncomplUnc*. 

President  NUon  himself  has  been  calling 
for  equal  treatment.  North  and  South,  In 
federal  school  desegregation  efforts.  But  in 
one  of  Panette'e  first  major  acUons  In  the 
North — at  Wichita— the  WhlU  House  re- 
buked him. 

The  effort  to  get  rid  of  PanetU  almost 
came  to  a  head  last  fall,  but  collapsed  when 
some  high  officials  at  HEW  let  It  be  known 
that  If  Panetta  was  fired,  they  might  walk 
out,  too. 

The  leading  Panetta-haUr  then  was  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  (who  derided 
Panetta  behind  his  back  as  a  "zealot")  and 
bU  deputy,  Richard  Klelndlenst  (who  got  a 
venomous  earful  about  Panetta  from  Robert 
Mardlan,  HEW's  conservative  general  coun- 
sel, with  whom  he  drove  to  work  every 
morning ) . 

Most  of  the  back-stabbing  was  done  out 
of  range  of  Finch  and  HEW  Under  Secretary 
John  Veneman.  Both  of  them  regarded  Pa- 
netta as  a  major  asset  to  the  department, 
who,  far  from  making  political  trouble,  was 
simply  enforcing  the  law. 

Recently,  however,  White  House  complaints 
about  Panetta  began  to  come  directly  to 
Finch  himself.  Two  weeks  ago  Panetta,  Finch 
and  Veneman  decided  that  these  complaints 
had  reached  such  a  peak  that  PanetU's  abU- 
Ity  to  operate  was  becoming  compromised. 
Panetta  Informed  his  basses  that  under  those 
circumstances  he  probably  should  resign. 
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But  he  never  had  a  chance.  When  South- 
ern congressional  sources  leaked  a  story  last 
Tuesday  that  Panetta  was  on  the  way  out, 
the  White  House  called  Finch  and  demanded 
the  resignation  at  once.  It  was  announced 
by  the  White  House  before  Panetta  had  had 
a  chance  to  write  It,  He  was  fired  for  obey- 
ing the  law, 

Panetta  Raps  Nixon  Aises  on  Rack  Isstrs 
(By  James  K.  Batten) 

Leon  E.  Panetta  says  President  Nixon  Is 
surrounded  by  men  who  attach  a  low  prior- 
ity to  the  cause  of  racial  Justice  in  America. 

Panetta,  a  31 -year-old  liberal  Republican 
who  quit  under  pressure  this  week  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare's civil  rights  chief,  said  In  an  interview 
yesterday  that  he  believes  the  President  him- 
self is  a  "fair-minded  man." 

But  he  quickly  charged  that  such  top 
White  House  aides  as  Bryce  Harlow,  John  D. 
Ehrlichman  and  H  R.  Haldeman  had  made 
little  or  no  attempt  to  help  Nixon  under- 
stand the  gravity  of  the  nation's  racial  crisis. 
,  Panetta  quoted  Ehrlichman,  now  the  Pres- 
ident's top  lieutenant  for  domestic  affairs, 
as  saying  to  him :  "The  blacks  are  not  where 
our  votes  are." 

CHAKCES  PREBSDRE 

Panetta  had  said  he  quit  because  of  con- 
gressional pressure  on  the  White  House — 
members  of  Congress  complaining  that  he 
was  too  militant  on  the  issue  of  schocH  de- 
segregation. 

Despite  White  House  pressures  for  bis 
ouster  In  the  past.  Panetta  said,  his  boss, 
HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch,  had  urged 
his  young  civil  rights  director  to  stand  fast. 

But  when  he  walked  Into  Finch's  office 
last  Tuesday,  Finch  told  him:  "Well,  it  looks 
like  it  may  be  It." 

Panetta  added:  "He  was  very  obtuse,  but 
the  message  was  very  clear." 

In  yesterday's  Interview,  Panetta  was  re- 
luctant to  blame  Nixon  for  his  firing,  or  for 
the  administration's  increasing  coolness  to- 
ward the  cause  of  racial  Integration  In  the 
schools. 

The  problem,  Panetta  suggested,  was  that 
no  one  at  the  White  House  has  been  actively 
advocating  the  best  interests  of  black  Ameri- 
cans In  the  tugging  and  hauling  over  school 
Integration. 

"I  kept  seeing  these  memos  from  Harry 
Dent  to  the  President,  the  Vice  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare,_attachlng  letters  from  white  parents 
saying  what  a  tragic  thing  it  was  that  white 
kids  had  to  be  bused  across  town. 

"But  I've  yet  to  see  a  letter  from  a  black 
parent  or  a  black  child." 

Panetta,  however,  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  full  responsibility  for  the  White  House 
performance  should  go  to  Dent,  a  former  aide 
to  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C,  now  Nixon's 
top  political  aide. 

ADES  BLAMED 

Dent.  Panetta  said,  could  not  have 
achieved  that  by  himself,  "It  takes  the  Har- 
lows.  the  Haldemans  and  the  Ehrllchmana — 
people  like  that, 

"Nixon  probably  Is  sincere,"  Panetta  said, 
"but^e  hasn't  taken  the  time  to  understand 
what  a  deep  problem  this  Is  In  this  country. 
If  there  could  Just  be  an  indication  of  con- 
cern at  the  national  level  that  efforts  have 
to  be  made  to  bring  people  together  .  .  ." 

The  brunt  of  the  blame,  he  said,  must  be 
placed  upon  "those  around  him  (the  Presi- 
dent) who  have  got  to  bring  to  his  atten- 
tion the  whole  Impact  of  this  thing.  And  I 
dont  think  they've  done  that," 

The  result.  Panetta  said.  Is  "a  vacuum  In 
leadership"  at  a  time  when  th»  nation  Is  In 
turmoil  about  the  future  of  Its  schools  and 
racial  Integration," 

"In  recent  weeks,  Soathern  politicians 
have  been  crying  'Fire  I'  In  a  crowded  theater. 
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but  then  the  administration  goes  In  and 
yells  'Flrel'  even  louder.  And  by  Ood,  you 
don't  help  by  doing  that,"  he  declared. 

DstPT  TO  THE  Right:  Senate  Votes  on 
School  Desegregation  Seen  as  Reaction 
Against  Blacks 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  latest  Senate  votes  on  school  deseg- 
regation make  It  plain  that  a  reactionary  tide 
Is  running  In  American  politics.  But  the 
present  move  to  the  right  is  «  curious  phe- 
nomenon— different  from  what  happened  In 
the  1920s  and  the  1950s. 

Tills  time  the  reaction  Is  without  visible 
leaders  and  organization.  It  is  less  a  swing 
than  a  drift — something  allowed  to  happen, 
which  probably  means  that  It  will  be  that 
much  harder  to  arrest  and  reverse. 

The  prime  targets  of  the  present  reaction 
are  the  blacks  yi  this  country.  They  con- 
stitute an  obvious  and  unpopular  minority, 
geographically  centered  In  the'^major  cities, 
and  without  Inner  economic  balance,  Tliey 
were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  liberal 
surge  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
sou. 

And  at  the  heart  of  that  liberal  8urge*was 
the  principle,  implicit  In  the  famous  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  against  school  seg- 
regation, that  fairness  required  a  progressive 
lowering  of  the  barriers  between  the  races. 

Nobody  knows  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
many  amendments  voted  up  and  down  last 
week  by  the  Senate.  But  that  Is  precisely 
the  point.  The  ambiguity  Is  large  enough 
to  mean  a  field  day  for  the  local  officials 
In  the  South  who  have  so  long  and  so 
tenaciously  resisted  the  spirit  of  the  1954 
decision. 

They  will  now  halt  school  desegregation 
dead  in  its  tracks.  There  will  be  efforts  to 
stop  desegregation  of  such  public  accom- 
modations as  hospitals  and  hotels.  The  real 
requirement,  which  Is  to  move  forward  to 
break  up  residential  concentration  of  the 
races.  Is  dlstnnt  beyond  imagination.  For 
there  has  been  a  turnabout  in  race  politics. 

But  this  momentous  change-over  had 
about  It  nothing  of  the  dramatic.  There  was 
no  moment  of  truth,  no  big  speeches  or  pol- 
icy statements.  On  the  contrary,  the  trans- 
formation was  wrought  with  mlnlmvun 
breakage.  The  visible  signs  were  a  certain 
fogglness  at  the  White  House,  and  a  couple 
of  marginal  shifts  In  Democratic  ranks. 

The  fogglness  at  the  White  House  was  cen- 
tral and  calculated.  The  starting  point  was 
the  administration's  Southern  strategy.  That 
strategy  would  plainly  have  been  compro- 
mised If  the  administration  were  obliged  to 
enforce  court  orders  on  school  desegrega- 
tion over  the  opposition  of  Southern  poUt- 
Icos  like  George  Wallace,  Accordingly,  the 
President  had  a^poUtical  Interest  in  letting 
the  segregation  issue  sink  from  sight  with- 
out a  big  fuss. 

The  administration  played  that  Interest 
to  near  perfection.  Through  various  spokes- 
men, the  White  House  issued  a  series  of 
statements  on  school  desegregation  that 
added  up  to  any  position  anybody  wanted 
to  take.  Inside  the  administration,  this  waf- 
fling caused  one  casualty — the  resignation 
of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Leon 
Panetta. 

But  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  there  was 
almost  complete  confusion  about  the  ad- 
ministration's desires.  At  one  point  there 
were  two  Republican  senators — Minority 
Leader  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and  John 
Tower  of  Texas — standing  on  the  floor  claim- 
ing White  House  support  for  opposite  views. 

On  the  key  vote — the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  Sen.  John  Stennls  of 
Mississippi— ronly  11  diehard  Republican 
liberals  stayed  with  Sen.  Scott  in  opposition. 
Twenty-six  Republicans  Joined  Sen.  Tower 
lu  supporting  the   Stennls  amendment. 
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On  the  Democratic  side  the  fuss  was  not 
much  greater.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcofl  of 
Connecticut  had  a.  personal  crisis  of  con- 
fidence about  a  desegregation  policy  that  was 
concentrated  on  the  South.  His  stance  made 
It  easy  for  his  colleague  from  Connecticut, 
Thomas  Dodd.  and  three  liberal  Democrats 
from  border  states  to  support  the  Stennls 
amendment. 

That  Ribicoff  had  even  that  much  clout 
said  something  about  the  weakness  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  effort.  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  of  Minnesota  did  see  what  was 
brewing  and  fought  It  all  the  way.  He 
emerged  with  enhanced  national  standing 
as  a  result. 

But  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  who  might  have 
made  a  difference,  was  In  bed  with  pneu- 
monia and  a  temperature  of  104.  And  the 
senior  Democrats  were  not  prepared  to  make 
a  bid  deal  about  the  blacks. 

What  tJbls  really  means  is  that  the  reac- 
tion now  registered  in  the  Senate  is  a  pop- 
ular reaction.  The  majority  of  the  country, 
not  just  a  few  demagogues  skilled  at  whip- 
ping up  passions,  has  had  It  with  blacks. 
And  presumably  that  mood  will  endure  until 
events  and  a  new  set  of  pleaders  show  that 
the  XTnited  States  cannot' decently  turn  Its 
back  on  what  we  all  know  to  be  our  main 
social  problem. 

Stennis  Amendment's  Effect   on 
Integration   Unclear 

(By   Richard   Harwood) 

After  days  of  wearisome  and  baffling  debate. 
Sen,  Albert  Gore  (D-Tenn,)  arose  in  the 
Senate  last  week  to  observe : 

"I  am  in  a  quandary  about  the  pending 
resolution,  and  the  quandary  is  whether  it 
does  something  or  whether  it  does  not,  which 
seems  to  be  entirely  problematical," 

When  It  was  done  and  when  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  at  last  adopted  66  to  36  the 
"Stennls  Amendment"  on  school  desegre- 
gation, the  question  of  whether  It  did  some- 
thing or  not  was  still  being  argued. 

Ostensibly.  It  merely  required  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
apply  its  school  desegregation  guidelines 
evenly  throughout  the  country — cutting  off 
federal  school  money  to  segregated  districts 
In  the  North  as  well  as  to  segregated  districts 
In  the  South. 

But  much  more  than  that  was  read  into 
it.  Its  passage  meant,  said  an  anguished 
colvunnlst,  that  "the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  now  cravenly  abandoned  the  policy 
of  raciad  Integration." 

Not  so,  said  the  Justice  Department.  Noth- 
ing has  changed,  said  HEW. 

"Mercifully,"  said  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Republican  leader,  "this  Is  mere  policy  and 
therefore  not  binding." 

Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.Y.)  disagreed:  "One 
of  two  things  will  happen.  All  efforts  to  de- 
segregate will  stop  and  It  will  be  Impossible 
to  go  on;  or  there  will  be  federal  interfer- 
ence (in  the  schools)  of  such  size,  magni- 
tude and  depth  that  the  country  will  be 
appalled  If  this  measure  becomes  law." 

The  mildly  worded  resolution  that  pro- 
duced this  confusion  was  drafted  by  Sen. 
John  Stennls  of  Mississippi.  It  stated: 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
gruidellnes  and  criteria  established  pursuant 
to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  Section  182  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966  shall 
be  applied  uniformly  to  all  regions  of  the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  conditions  of 
segregation  by  race,  whether  de  jure  or  de 
facto.  In  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of;„any  state  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation." 

If  this  language  was  artfully  designed,  as 
critics  charged,  to  Impede  or  end  desegrega- 
tion efforts  in  the  South,  It  came  at  a  very 
late  time  in  the  school  Integration  struggle. 
As  of  last  week,  according  to  the  Civil 
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Rlghta  Offlc«  of  HTW.  93  per  cent  of  the 
4.470  Southern  school  dlatrlcta  were  desegre- 
gated or  were  in  the  proceae  of  desegreiicatlon 
xmder  feder^  coxirt  orders. 

The  rem*lnlng  310 — prtnc»p»Uy  small- 
town or  rural  district* — were  In  various 
stages  of  compliance  with  or  defiance  of 
HEW  guldeUnes:  97  of  them  had  already  been 
declared  lnellgU)le  for  federal  school  funds 
Furthermore,  the  administration  claimed, 
whatever  the  effect  of  the  Stennls  Amend- 
ment on  Title  VI  enforcement,  it  had  no  ef- 
fect on  the  Justice  Department  and  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  federal  courts,  which 
have  been  taking  an  Increasingly  touKh  line 
against  integration  delays  In  the  South 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  language  wa» 
designed— as  Stennis  Insisted — to  bring 
alHJut  increased  school  desegratlon  in  the 
North.  It  seemed  unlikely  to  achieve  Its  pur- 
pose within  any  foreseeable  period  of  time. 

Officials  at  HEW  said  It  would  be  virtually 
Impossible  to  write  guidelines  to  end  de 
facto  school  segregation  resulting  from  neigh- 
borhood segregation  In  the  North — in  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  where  roughly  half  the 
Negro  students  attend  totally  segregated 
schools 

And  If  that  problem  could  be  overcome, 
others  remained.  One  was  a  constitutional 
problem,  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled 
that  de  facto  segregation  Is  Illegal. 

Another  problem  was  the  state  of  Northern 
public  opinion. 

•'I  do  not  want  to  ruin  the  .schools  of  the 
North."  said  StennU  last  week,  "but  I  want 
them  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  want 
this  maaslve.  Immediate  Integration.  I  do 
net  believe  they  do." 

Minority  Leader  Scott  seemed  to  agree. 
'Any   genuine   attempt    In   good   faith    to 
enforce  this   language."  he  Mid.  "would  re- 
quire all   the   police   forces  in  America   and 
a  good  many  of  our  troops  overseas." 

However  that  may  be  and  whatever  the 
ultimate  "meaning"  of  the  Stennls  Amend- 
ment, the  Senates  adoption  of  It  last  weei: 
was  a  political  landmark  of  aon» 

For  the  first  time  m  roughly  15  year-i.  the 
Southern  bloc  In  the  Senate  prevailed  on  a 
clvU  rights  Issue  that  wa*  regarded,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  as  matter  of  more  than  paaslng 
slgnlflcance  For  the  first  lime  In  nearly  a 
decade,  said  Sen.  Walter  F  Mondale.  a  lead- 
ing opponent  of  the  Stennls  Amendment,  "a 
fundamental  civil  rlghta  issue  lacked  the 
active  support  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  President.- ■  For  the  first  time  In  the 
memory  of  most  congressmen,  the  Senate 
faced  up  for  a  few  days  to  what  Sen.  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff  (D-Conn  ).  whofee  support  of 
the  Stennls  amendment  was  crucial  to  Its 
paaaage.  described  as  the  "hypocrisy"  of  the 
Worth  on  questions  of  race.  And  for  the  first 
time  since  the  19508.  serious  questions  were 
raised  about  the  wisdom  of  using  public 
schools  as  a  principal  Instrtiment  for  achiev- 
ing racial  Integration  In  the  United  Statee 

EITXCT     ON     SOUTH 

The  fear  of  various  civil  rights  actlvlsu 
is  that  even  If  the  Stennis  Amendment  lacks 
substance.  It  will  encourage  segregationist 
ofllcUUs  In  the  South  to  stiffen  their  re- 
sistance to  school  Integration  or  to  delay  It 
through  court  tests  of  the  amendment's 
meaning. 

The  administration's  answer  is  that  most 
of  the  desegregation  job  In  the  south  has 
been  done  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  oourt«  are  not  band- 
cuffed. 
*  On  a  purely  poUUcal  level.  Senate  Uberais 
have  another  fear:  that  the  paaaage  of  the 
Stennls  Amendment  Is  symptomatic  of  a 
growing  conservatism  in  the  United  States. 
"There  Is  a  real  question."  Mondale  said, 
••whether  the  liberal  coalition  that  has  dom- 
inated the  Senate  Is  viable  any  longer.  This 
country  may  really  be  turning  to  the  right." 
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Pbbsibent  C«rnctzM>  »t  Paniti* 

The  resigned  chief  of  the  governments 
school  desegregation  program  charged  yes- 
terday that  President  NUon  Is  abdlcaUng  a 
moral  obligation  to  lead  the  nation  on  civil 
rights  and  U  retreating  on  many  fronu  to 
appeitse  the  South. 

Leon  Panetta  made  the  charges  In  .iddreas- 
tng  the  Women  s  National  Press  Club  on  h!a 
final  day  In  office  He  resigned  last  week  as 
head  of  the  civil  rights  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education j»nd  Welfare. 

Two  of  Panetta  3  alde»  said  last  night  they 
were  quitting,  too.  among  signs  that  others 
would  follow. 

Peter  Holme*.  Panetta'i  liaison  man  with 
Congress,  said  he  would  resign.  Carl  Flax- 
man,  director  of  civil  rights  for  HEW's  Dallas 
office,  said  he  resigned  Feb.  17  under  con- 
gressional pressure. 

PanetU  al.so  said  Vice  President  Agnew 
i£  aggravating  racial  friction  by  catering  to 
racists. 

"As  long  as  they  think  they  can  get  votes, 
rather  than  take  the  tough  stand  and  not 
divide  the  country  but  bring  us  together.  I 
expect  this  will  continue  '  Panetta  said. 

He  said  Mr.  Nixon  has  allowed  phoney 
Issues  such  as  busing  and  neighborhood 
schools  to  supersede  the  real  questions  of 
equallt.>-  In  wtucmtion- 

-  "Ninety  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  the 
South  have  used  busing  in  their  schools — 
many  times  to  preserte  a  dual  school  system 
and  to  avoid  a  neighborhood  school  sys- 
tem." he  said. 

Earlier,  m  a  telertslon  lnt«r%-iew.  Panetta 
warned  that  if  minority  groups  conTlnually 
feel  "they  don't  have  any  clout"  within  the 
system.  "Its  only  a  matur  of  time  before 
they   go  out  of   Uie  system  .   resort  to 

the  sueets  .  .  .  they've  found  in  the  past 
that  this  1*  the  only  way  they  can  get  satU- 
factlon.  And  I  think  that  this  Is  what  ^we 
are  headed  lor." 
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LISETTE  SUSAN  VINET  OF  HAWAII 
WRITES  WINNING  ESSAY.  'FREE- 
DOM'S CHALLENGE."  IN  VFW  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAW.*n 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  our 
young  people  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  dlrecUon  that  this  NaUon  Is  taking 
as  we  enter  into  the  1970s,  and  a  new- 
decade  the  desUnj-  of  which  they  wlU 
profoundly  affect. 

That  our  young  people  are  willing 
and  able  to  carry  forward  the  efforts 
of  our  Nation  to  achieve  Its  finest  destiny 
Is  nowhere  more  eloquently  attested  to 
than  in  the  essays  submitted  for  judging 
In  the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test. 

This  year,  over  400.000  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladies'  auxiliary. 
The  contest  theme  was  Freedom's  Chal- 
lenge," and  I  am  particularb'  proud  that 
an  outstanding  young  lady  from  Wahl- 
awa  Is  Hawaii's  winning  contestant  this 
year. 

This  yoimg  lady.  Miss  Lisette  Susan 
Vinet,  daughter  of  Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs. 
William  C.  Vlnet,  Jr.,  is  a  student  at 
LeUehua  High  School. 


I  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting 
the  speech  of  the  50th  Bute's  VFW 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  winner  in 
the  CoNCRESsioNAi  Rkcokd  at  this  point: 

FaXEOOM'S  Chaujcncc 
Ii  was  raining,  but  It  stopped  I  fell  like 
the  day  .  .  quiet,  gray,  serious.  It  was  a.H 
If  the  weather  had  matched  my  mood  to  con- 
sole me  Nothing  better  to  do  so  I  was  Just 
walking  Nowhere  In  particular.  Just  walking 
The  people  were  all  gone  too.  Wonder  where 
people  go  when  It's  raining?  All  the  shops 
were  closed.  1  guess  they  have  nothing  to 
offer  on  rainy  Sundays.  There's  always  the 
windows  to  lock  at  I  prefer  bookstore  win- 
dows mvself . 

Wonder  how  they  manage  to  cram  all  that 
stuff  in.  but  they  do.  More  than  Just  books, 
mobiles,  photos,  even  posters  There  was  one 
poster  that  stood  out  In  my  nUnd  from  all 
the  rest.  Perhaps  because  it  was  hidden  In 
the  corner  alone,  like  me. 

It  read:  19i4  by  George  Orwell  .  Igno- 
rance Is  suength.  freedom  Is  slavery.  It  was 
of  an  old  man  with  shackles  on  his  head 
and  he  was  smiling  but  It  was  that  forced 
sort  of  smile.  Though  his  lips  veiled  hU  feel- 
ings, his  eyes  told  of  the  sufferings  of  man- 
kind ...  of  mental  tortures  crueler  than  any 
physical  punishment.  He  had  been  told  how 
to  act  and  what  to  think  for  so  long  that 
he  had  ceased  trying  to  be  a  free  Individual 
His  freedom  had  been  snuffed  out  until  he 
hardly  knew  It  existed  Yet  It  was  there  It 
Is  a  part  of  us  all. 

Our  first  cry  as  a  new  born  baby  is  a  cry 
of  freedom  We  burst  with  the  joy  of  living 
but  as  we  grow  older,  we  lose  this  enthu- 
siasm for  life.  Unconsciously,  we  adopt  the 
principles  of  1984  Do  we  believe  ignorance  l.- 
strength? 

I  think  of  Ignorance  and  I  picture  to  my- 
self a  man  without  ears,  one  who  wont  lis- 
ten. Am  I  thinking  of  you?  There  are  many 
like  him.  Their  prejudice  makes  them  blind 
to  the  needs  of  others.  They  band  together 
und<x  one  leader  to  draw  In  others  to  their 
cause  And  their  power  Increa-ses  as  they  seek 
control  of  our  minds  and  our  government 
And  they  succeed  partially  because  we   let 
them  The  newspapers  are  still  there  and  our 
books  haven't  been  burned  yet  we  complain 
we  dont  have  the  time  to  keep  Informed 
So  we   join   their  cause    because   it  sounds 
strong  and  because  we  don't  know  the  other 
side.  Where  Is  that  spark  of  freedom  now? 
When  we  are  given  the  chance  to  decide 
who  our  leaders  are  to  be  do  w«  vote  or 
do  we  assume  that  somehow  It  will  all  work 
out?   Those   very   assumptions   created   the 
world  of  1984. 

Are  we  really  Individuals  or  do  we  blindly 
follow  the  crowd  allowing  others  to  dictate 
our  lives?  Oh.  why  must  people  be  so  ready 
to  accept  what  others  tell  them  Instead  of 
making  up  their  own  minds?  They  have  opin- 
ions I  know  It  because  I've  heard  them.  . 
They're  out  there  picketing  now  for  one' 
cause  or  another.  They're  crying  for  peace 
as  they  destroy  and  trample  another's  rights. 
And  they're  locked  up  for  it.  For  them,  fre- 
dom  Is  slavery.  Is  that  same  freedom  we 
were  born  with  or  have  we  changed  it  some- 

*»o*'  ^       .   ^ 

The  freedom  I  know  is  illusive  like  the  wind 

but  Just  as  strong.  It  motivates  me  to  partic- 
ipate in  school  activities  Just  for  the  sake 
of  making  something  better.  It  should  affect 
us  all.  There  are  a  few  who  have  accepted 
freedom's  challenge  but  they  are  just  a 
whisper  when  they  should  be  a  roar.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  involvement.  Freedom  comes  with 
the  realization  that  we  have  left  oui  mark 
on  the  world  That  somehow,  because  of  us, 
the  world  is  a  Uttle  different. 

Each  of  tu  faces  that  challenge.  Will  we 
turn  toward  the  darkness  of  1984.  or  wlU 
we  rekindle  the  fire  of  freedom?  If  we  art 
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to  do  something,  every  person  must  accept 
the  challenge.  Because  our  government  is  the 
people  It  exists  to  hear  our  opinions  and  to 
act  upon  them  to  create  a  better  community. 
Before  it  can  do  this,  we  must  care  enough 
to  be  concerned.  Only  then  will  our  demands 
be  answered. 

In  this  mixed  up  world,  freedom  U  strug- 
gling. It  is  trying  hard  to  survive  and  It  must 
remain  alive  If  we  are  ever  to  exist  as  free 
people  In  the  world  to  come.  No.  I  turn  my 
back  on  1984  and  I  refuse  to  give  up  with- 
out a  fight  just  as  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
others  will  not  join  me  in  my  cause.  Together, 
we  will  make  freedom's  challenge  our  own. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OP  ART  CALEN- 
DAR OP  EVENTS— MARCH  1970 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENKSTLVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1970 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
CoNGREssioNAi.  RECORD  the  Calendar  of 
Events  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  for 
the  month  of  March  1970.  Once  again, 
the  National  Gallery  has  scheduled  out- 
standing events  for  this  month,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  to  visit  the  Gallery  in  March,  It 
is  a  worthwhile  and  enjoyable  way  to 
spend  an  afternoon. 

National  Gallext  or  Abt,  Calendar  or 
Events.  March   1970 

J.  Carter  Brown.  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  has  made  a  special  plea  for  funds 
to  purchase  "Civilisation",  the  extraordinary 
series  of  13  one-hour  films  In  color  narrated 
by  Kenneth  Clark.  The  series,  which  ran  at 
the  Gallery  from  November  2  through  Janu- 
ary 31,  drew  nearly  150.000  viewers,  and  was 
also  shown  at  the  White  House.  Contribu- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  "Civilisation", 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 
20565.  Checks  should  be  mode  payable  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  and  a!l  contri- 
butions are  deductible  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes. 

The  reality  of  appearance:  The  trompe 
I'oell  tradition  in  American  painting.  Open- 
ing on  March  21  and  continuing  through 
May  3.  this  exhibition  features  the  trompe 
Voeil  ("fool-the-eye")  stlU-llfe  paintings 
especially  popular  in  nineteenth-century 
America.  It  has  been  assembled  by  the  Cali- 
fornia art  crlUc  Alfred  Frankenstein,  whose 
research  In  separating  William  M.  Harnett's 
paintings  from  those  with  faked  signatures 
by  other  artists  reads  like  a  detective  novel. 
The  selection  of  over  one  hundred  examples 
has  been  carefully  made  to  obtain  the  ut- 
most variety:  pictures  have  been  chosen  that 
have  not  been  exhibited  before  as  well  as 
many  that  are  famous. 

The  exhibition  traces  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican still-llfe  painting  from  works  by  the 
Peale  family  In  the  early  1800's  to  the  close 
of  the  century,  through  outstanding  pic- 
tures by  Harnett,  Peto,  and  Haberle.  It  also 
features  works  by  less  weU  known  painters: 
Francis,  Rosen,  Harlow,  Goodes,  and  others 
who  interest  us  by  their  astonishingly  realis- 
tic style  and  varied  compositions. 

MONDAY,   rCBRUART    23,   THROUGH   SCNDAT, 
MARCH    1 

Paintinff  o/  the  week* 
Tour  of  the  week 
Exhibition  of  African  Sculpture.  Central 
Gallery.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sim.  2:30. 
ModlgUanl.   "Gypsy   Woman   With   Baby" 
(Chester    Dale    CoUecUon).    Gallery    O-lO. 
Tues.  through  Sat.,  12:00  &  2:00;  Sim.  3:30 
&  6:00. 
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Tour 

Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rottmda. 
Mon.  11:00,  1:00  &  3:00;  Tues.  through  Sat. 
11:00  &  3:00;  Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture 
"Some     Aspects     of     Klneteenth-Century 
Architecture  (III)."  Guest  Speaker:   Profes- 
sor Sir  Nlkolaus  Pevsner,  A.  W.  Mellon  Lec- 
turer In  the  Pine  Arts.  Auditorium,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert 
Ylda  Novlk,  pianist.  East  Garden  Court, 
8:00. 


MONDAY.    MARCH    3,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH    8 

Painting  of  the  week 

Pontormo.  "Monslgnor  della  Casa"  (Sam- 
uel H.  Kress  Collection).  Gallery  15.  Tues. 
through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00  Sun.  3:00  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week 

The  Original  Environments  of  Works  of 
Art.  Roturda.  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun. 
2:30. 

Tour 

Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda. 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture 
Some  Aspects  of  Nineteenth-Century  Arch- 
itecture (IV).  Guest  Speaker:   Professor  Sir 
Nlkolaus  Pevsner,  A.  W.  Mellon  Lecturer  In 
the   Fine    ArU.    Auditorium.   4:00. 

Sunday  concert 

Johannes  BrOnlng.  Violinist;  Wolfgang 
Kaiser,  Pianist.  East  Garden  Court.  8:00. 

MONDAY,    MARCH    •,   THROUGH    StrNDAT, 
MARCH    15 

Painting  of  the  week* 

Chardln.  "The  House  of  Cards"  (Andrew 
Mellon  Collection).  Gallery  53.  Tues.  through 
Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week 

The  Revisions  of  Paintings.  Rotunda.  Tues. 
through  Sat.  1 :00;  Sun.  2 :30. 

Tour 
Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda. 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun.  6:00. 
Sunday  lecture 
Some  Aspects  of  Nineteenth-Century  Ar- 
chitecture (V).  Quest  Speaker:  Professor  Sir 
Nlkolaus  Pevsner,  A.  W.  Mellon  Lecturer  In 
the  Fine  Arts.  Auditorium.  4 :  00. 

Sunday  concert 
The  Catholic  University  Chorus;  Michael 
Cordovana.  Director.  East  Garden  Court.  8:00. 

MONDAY,   MARCH     IS,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH    22 

Painting  of  the  v>eek* 
Bosch.  "Death  and  the  Miser"  (Samuel  H. 
Kress  Collection) .  Gallery  35A.  Tues.  through 
Sat.  12:00&2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 
Tour  0/  the  week 

The  Framings  of  Pictures.  Rotunda.  Tues. 
through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour 
Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda. 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun.  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture 
Some  Aspects  of  Nineteenth-Century  Ar- 
chitecture (VI).  Guest  Speaker:  Professor  Sir 
Nlkolaus  Pevsner,  A.  W.  Mellon  Lecturer  In 
the  Fine  Arts.  Auditorium.  4:00. 

Sunday  concert 
National  Gallery  Orchestra;  Richard  Bales, 
Conductor;    Craig    Sheppard,    Pianist.    East 
Garden  Court.  8:00. 

MONDAY,    MARCH    23.   THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH    39 
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Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30 
&  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week 
The   Reconstructions   of   Altarpleces.   Ro- 
tunda. Tues.  through  Sat.   1:00;    Sun.  2:30. 

Tour 
Intrtxluctlon  to  the  CoUectlon.  Rotunda. 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture 
Some      Aspects      of      Nineteenth-Century 
Architecture   (VII).  Guest  Speaker:   Profes- 
sor Sir  Nlkolaus  Pevsner.  A.  W.  Mellon  Lec- 
turer in  the  Fine  Arts.  Auditorium,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert 

National  Gallery  Orchestra;  Richard  Bales. 
Conductor;  Allison  Nelson,  Pianist.  East 
Garden  Court,  8:00. 

All  concerts,  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  sUff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (103.5). 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be;  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  (202) 
737-4215.  ext.  272. 

For  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  collec- 
tions, books,  and  other  related  publications, 
self-service  rooms  are  open  dally  near  the 
Constitution  Avenue  Entrance. 

FOOTNOTE 

•11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week — 15*  each.  If  maUed,  25<  each. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


P^^^nting  of  the  week* 
Grikiewald.      "The      Small      Cruclflxon" 
(Samuel  H.  Kress  CollecUon).  Gallery  35A. 


SrOne 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  Iowa  winner  of  this 
year's  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest,  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary, is  a  resident  of  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing. 

He  Is  Thomas  C.  Thrams,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Thrams  of 
Mason  City. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  contest  was 
"Freedom's  Challenge."  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  privilege  of  inserting  the  text  of  the 
young  man's  excellent  speech  in  the 
Record : 

Freedom's  Challenge 

Nothing  left  loose  Is  ever  likely  to  do  any- 
thing creative.  No  horse  Is  likely  to  get  any- 
where until  he  is  harnessed.  No  steam  or  gas 
ever  drives  anything  until  It  Is  confined.  No 
life  ever  grows  until  It  Is  focused,  dedicated, 
and  disciplined.  No  country  Is  ever  great 
until  It  is  challenged. 

We,  as  dtlzens  in  a  country  bequeathed 
with  a  heritage  based  on  man's  quest  of  free- 
dom, are  accepting  the  challenge  of  pre- 
serving that  freedom  for  both  the  present 
and  the  future.  It  Is  obvious  that  liberty 
means  freedom  to  choose  evil  as  well  as  good; 
freedom  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  bad  judg- 
ment as  well  as  the  freedom  to  enjoy  the 
rewards  of  good  judgment.  Were  this  not 
true,  the  word  "freedom"  would  be  meaning- 
less. 

To  me.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  freedom's 
challenge  Is  the  demand  to  do  something 
about  it.  Every  life  is  unsatisfactory  until  Its 
owner  and  possessor  has  made  up  his  mind 
what  be  means  to  do  'with  It.  A  commonly- 
held  beUef  In  the  United  States  is  weU-lllus- 
trated  by  the  words  "My  country  right  or 
wrong."  This  statement  has  been  quoted 
many  times  and,  like  a  text  of  scripture,  has 
been  the  Justification  for  this  assumption  that 
we  must  accept  our  nation's  foreign  policy. 
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the  day  to  day  behavior  In  the  halls  of  de- 
liberation, and  the  statenAents  of  our  politi- 
cal leaders  It  U  well  Illustrated  In  the  ver- 
sion bji  Stephen  Decatur  in  1818  in  a  toast: 
•Our  country.  In  her  Intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations,  may  she  always  be  right;  but. 
our  country,  right  or  wron? "  I,  friends, 
would  like  to  suggest  to  you.  however,  the 
vrrbion  of  Carl  Schurz  in  an  address  in  Con- 
gress when  he  said,  in  1872.  "Our  country, 
right  or  wrong.  When  right,  to  be  kept  right 
When  wrong,  to  be  put  right."  This  Is  the 
challenge  that  I  would  like  to  place  before 
vou 

All  people  have  certain  human  rights 
These  rights  must  be  respected  In  order  to 
preserve  freedom.  One  mans  Interpretation 
of  liberty  must  not  be  stretched  to  infringe 
upon  the  rlghu  of  others 

I  feel  that  we  should  reUln  always  the 
sense  of  the  Uue  place  of  religion  In  educa- 
tion, the  spuritual  values  in  social  swblUiy. 
the  eqviallty  of  opportunity  for  all  men.  the 
devotion  of  genulue  uud  unashamed  patriot- 
ism. 

With  the  same  zeal  that  we  respect  the  • 
position  of  our  country  In  the  world,  we 
should  strive  to  make  thU  poelUon  possible 
for  all  people.  Our  freedom  to  compete  and 
our  readiness  to  cooperate  has  won  for  us 
the  title  of  the  most  productive  on  our  earth 
today  1  sincerely  hope  that  thl>  wllllngnew 
never  dies. 

A  short  time  ago.  u  Cuban  refugee  was 
hsked  why  Cubans  like  himself  wanted  to 
come  to  the  United  otates  rather  than  go 
to  Latin  American  countries  with  the  same 
hinguage  and  the  same  general  culture  Was 
It  Just  the  thought  of  greater  economic  op- 
portunity? 

•No. '  he  said,  'many  of  tis  would  have  an 
easier ^ime  economically  In  a  Latin  country 
Its  just   tljat   we   feel   better  here.  We  can 
feel  like  a  human  being.  There  seems  to  t)* 
something  universal  about  this  country." 

This  Is  living  testimony,  not  abatract 
argument,  from  men  who  know  the  meaning 
of  Anjerica  In  their  bones  and  marrow. 

Without  tne  exaniples  of  the  strength  of 
our  forefathers,  prosperity,  and  progress  In  a 
free  America,  there  is  nothing  to  inspire  men 
m  the  struggle  for  victory  between  freedom 
and  totalitarianism.  Tou  and  I  can  buy  our 
own  example  of  freedom  and  liberty  as 
rrlends  of  free  people  Our  conduct  In  evefy 
crisis  large  or  small:  our  resistance  to  prop- 
aganda and  pesslon  and  the  fanatic  acUon  of 
minorities:  our  conformity  to  constructive 
crltlalsm:  our  compromise  In  the  case  of  dif- 
ference: our  determination  that  It  Is  more 
patriotic  to  oppoee  an  unjust  government  and 
ic«  policies  than  it  Is  to  follow  those  policies 
blindly:  but  also,  our  steadfaat  determina- 
tion to  not  let  rabid  agiutors  unseat  us 
These  can  pave  the  way  for  future  genera- 
tions to  preserve  this  liberty  for  our  poster- 
ity- 

The  Oreek  philosopher.  Solon,  la  alleged  to 

have  said.  '•Justice  will  come  to  Athens  when 
th^^se  who  are  no  victims  of  injustice  are 
u*  Indignant  as  those  who  are  "  May  those 
of  u«  who  are  not  victims  of  social,  political, 
and  economic  Injustice  become  as  concerned 
about  the  achievement  of  a  Just  society  aa 
we  are  about  and  unorderly  one.  Once  thia 
has  happened,  we  will  have  a  society  which 
Is  both  Just  and  orderly,  and  Is  at  lU  best 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  FREEDOM 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORO 


or  Miaaoumx 
XH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1970 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ur- 
f»ncy  with  which  many  of  our  young 
■#       people  today  view  the  challenges  tn  need 
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of  solution  if  society  la  to  resolve  Its  prob- 
lems and  continue  to  progress  is  most 
heartening. 

The  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
Nation's  youth  are  committed  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  great  Re- 
public and  reject  the  wanton  approach 
of  anarchists  and  revolutionaries  is  a 
credit  to  our  system  for  all  of  its  frail- 
ties It  is  alsf  a  credit  to  the  alertness 
and  comprehension  of  America's  youth. 

An  example  of  this  has  been  provided 
recently  in  my  own  district  where  a  stu- 
dent at  Crystal  City  High  School  from 
Festus.  Mo.,  won  the  Veterans'  of  For- 
eign Wars  Twin  City  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest.  His  name  is  Danny 
Schunks  and  he  faced  the  competition  of 
49  other  local  high  school  students  who 
delivered  Ulks  on  Americanism.  Each 
of  their  speeches  were  tape  recorded 
and  judging  was  done  from  the  tapes. 
Danny's  3-mlnute  talk  was  entitled 
"Freedom's  Challenge"  and  I  would  like 
to  share  his  remarks  with  my  colleagues 
in  this  House : 

FBEEDOM  S    I  HALLENbl 

Despite  the  affluence  which  exiais  in  the 
U.S  today  and  despite  the  apathy  which 
abounds  among  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  society,  the  challenges  of  freedom 
are  greater  perhaps  today  than  at  any  other 
time  In  our  short  history. 

The  challenges  of  freedom  are  great  and 
many,  but  let's  examine  a  few  of  the  most 
important  ones  In  a  free  society  a  man  can 
Improve  himself  by  his  own  deeds.  Stop  and 
consider  this  a  minute. 

Here  Is  a  challenge  that  has  only  been  a 
dream  to  many  civilizations  Here,  a  man  re- 
gardless of  his  race,  color,  his  religion,  or  his 
creed,  can  Improve  himself  by  his  own  deeds. 
This  causes  incentive  and  often  times  will 
liistlll  a  sense  of  pride,  a  pride  of  equality. 

Freedom  challenges  us  to  help  our  less  for- 
tunate American  brother  For  too  long  this 
need  has  been  Ignored. 

We  must  accept  the  challenge  today  We 
must  then  extend  the  helping  hand  of  Amer- 
ican brotherly  love  and  not  the  hand  of 
complacency  which  too  many  times  has  been 
thrust  forward  By  helping  the  leas  fortunate, 
the  poor,  the  disabled,  we  also  help  our- 
selves. By  helping  these  people  increase  their 
knowledge  we  help  strengthen  the  bonds 
that  bind. our  nation  together 

We  promote  a  general  feeling  of  concern 
which  In  turn  can  plant  the  all  Important 
aecd  of  Incentive. 

Today  we  hear,  we  see.  and  we  read  about 
equality,  a  major  challenge  which  lies  before 
us.  Equality  Is  one  of  the  moat.  If  not  the 
moat  Important  challenges  extended  to  us 
While  we  may  have  freedom,  without  equality 
we  win  not  know  freedom  In  its  most  refined 
form. 

Freedom  thrives  on  equality,  religious 
equality,  but  moat  Important  racial  equality 
For  If  we  do  not  have  racial  equality,  then 
oue  segment  of  our  population,  regardless  of 
size,  be  it  minute  or  large  wiu  not  be  totally 

free.  ^   , 

While  we  sit  here  speaking  about  chal- 
lenges of  freedom  we  are  being  called  Either 
we  anawer  the  challenge  or  we  don't  There  la 
no  putting  off  an  answer.  We  miut  be  ready 
when  we  are  challenged  for  these  perUoua 
times  make  our  answer  more  Important  than 
ever  If  we  refuse  to  answer  we  are  in  fact 
stating  that  o\ir  freedom  means  very  little 
If  anything  to  tu. 

We  are  stating  that  the  brave  men  who 
fought  and  died  to  preserve  freedom  have  died 
In  vain  for  a  worthless  cauae  We  are  sUtlng 
that  we  do  not  believe  In  the  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  country  was  founded 
and  that  our  forefathers  should  be  regarded 
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as  little  more  than  arch  rebels  who  chased 
after  an  Illusion  or  a  fantasy. 

But  If  we  answer,  we  will  be  striving  for 
perfection  in  the  American  spirit.  While  we 
may  not  change  the  world,  we  will  be  work- 
ing for  the  beiient  of  mankind 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  RACE 
RELATIONS 


HON. 


PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    XLLINOIS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  an- 
nuel dinner  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  As- 
sociation February  12  in  Springfield.  111., 
the  eminent  historian.  Bruce  Catton. 
who  has  done  so  much  to  enrich  our 
undersUnding  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

In  his  remarks  he  ai.al>-zed  the  facts 
and  factors  which  led  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  He 
described  the  proclamation  as  only  the 
beginning  of  the  long  term  challenge, 
onlv  partially  met  to  this  day.  of  race 
relations  in  the  United  SUtes.  In  my 
view,  it  Ls  one  of  the  most  significant 
statements  by  a  public  figure  on  this 
topic  in  a  long  time. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Catton  s  ad- 
dress: 

AooaEss  BY  Ma.  Bavct  Catton 
About  one  year  ago  an  Afro-American 
magazine  editor  Informed  his  readers  that 
the  black  people  of  this  country  should  no 
longer  feel  that  they  owed  anything  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln 

Uncoln.  said  this  editor,  was  simply  ^ 
racist.  He  freed  the  slaves  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances and  not  because  his  heart  led 
him  that  way.  He  did  not  believe  In  racial 
equality  He  did  believe  In  the  colonization 
of  black  people  on  some  continent  entirely 
away  from  the  United  States.  He  lought  the 
war  solely  to  preserve  the  Union  and  said 
flatly  that  If  he  could  win  the  war  by  free- 
ing no  slaves  at  all  he  would  do  it  that  way 
When,  at  last,  he  Issued  the  Emancipation 
Proci  matlon  he  Issued  one  of  the  weakest 
documents  ever  to  come  out  of  the  White 
House— a  proclamation  that  ordained  free- 
dom for  the  slave  In  precisely  those  areas 
where  the  Federal  government  had  no  power 
to  enforc?  it.  and  left  black  people  In  slavery 
In  the  areas  where  Federal  control  was  se- 
cure. 

In  short,  said  the  editor,  Uncoln  deserves 
neither  affection  nor  gratitude  from  black 
people    He  was  simply  a  Honkey. 

Ordinarily  we  devote  February  12  to  a 
celebration  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  role  as  the 
great  emancipator.  Here  we  have — to  put  it 
mildly — a  Jarring  note.  I  suggest  that  It  may 
be  worth  our  while  to  examine  this  Indict- 
ment briefly.  We  may  learn  something — 
about  Lincoln  himself,  about  the  Inner 
meaning  of  our  terrible  Civil  War.  and  about 
ourselves.  Lefs  look  at  the  record. 

To  begin  with.  It  ought  to  be  remarked 
that  the  men  who  had  the  most  Immediate, 
material.  doUars-and-cents  reason  for  under- 
standing Just  what  Lincoln's  atutude  was 
never  had  the  slightest  doubt  atMut  It.  To 
them  Lincoln  was  an  emancipationist,  and 
because  they  unanimously  felt  that  way  they 
went  to  war  against  a  government  that  dared 
to  make  him  president. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  great  slave-owners 
of  the  Southern  cotton  belt — the  men  who 
held  vast  plantations  worked  by  gang  labor, 
and  whose  wealth  and  social  standing  de- 


pended directly  on  a  continuation  of  that 
system. 

The  news  of  Lincoln's  election  had  hardly 
been  announced  before  these  men  were  mov- 
ing with  determination  to  take  their  states 
out  of  the  Union.  They  had  so  little  doubt 
of  their  appraisal  of  the  man.  so  little  doubt 
that  his  Installation  as  President  would 
menn  the  realization  of  their  worst  fears, 
that  they  took  their  states  out  of  the  Union 
before  he  even  got  to  Washington.  The  seven 
great  cotton  belt  states  had  formally  seceded, 
and  the  Confederate  government  was  an  es- 
tablished fact,  before  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
dent. Secession  had  taken  place  t>efore  Lin- 
coln took  the  oath  of  office. 

If  Lincoln  was  indeed  a  racist,  who  had  no 
desire  to  Interfere  with  the  Institution  of 
slavery  and  no  sympathy  with  the  black  man. 
these  wealthy  slave-owners  were  singularly 
Ul-lnformed — and  singularly  stupid.  They 
bet  everything  they  had  on  the  assumption 
that  their  appraisal  was  correct.  That  they 
won  the  bet.  and  winning  it  lost  their  wealth 
and  power  forever,  may  be  one  of  the  Ironies 
of  history,  but  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  had  made  a  faulty  diagnosis.  They 
knew,  better  than  anyone  today  can  know, 
that  with  that  man  In  the  White  House  the 
"peculiar  Institution"  was  not  safe.  What 
they  were  quite  unable  to  see — and  I  suppose 
living  at  the  summit  of  a  slave  society  does 
not  bring  great  breadth  of  vision — was  that 
Lincoln  would  rally  the  power  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  and  destroy  the  Institution  they 
were  so  eager  to  protect.  But  they  were  en- 
tirely correct  In  their  belief  that  Uncoln 
himself  was  an  emancipationist. 

Yet  to  say  this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  indictment  brought  by  the  black 
editor  is  Incorrect.  He  can  easily  cite  chapter 
and  verse  for  the  separate  counts  In  his  In- 
dictment, and  we  cannot  dismiss  It  as  noth- 
ing more  than  the  ill-founded  complaint  of 
t2  an  unhappy  man.  As  admirers  of  Abraham 

3  Uncoln  we  may  Indeed  feel  that  the  picture 

X  bere  painted  Is  wrong,  but  the  separate  de- 

tails of  the  picture  are  quite  true. 
Let  us  have  a  look  at  them. 
Begin  by  accepting  one  obvious  fact — that 
Abraham  Uncoln  was  a  man  of  t^s  time, 
sharing  In  Its  concepts,  touched  by  at  least 
•ome  of  Ita  prejudices.  He  was  not  looking 
back  on  the  terrible  problem  of  the  1860's 
from  a  safe  vantage  point  one  hundred  years 
later.  He  was  there  himself,  compelled  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  that  day  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  knew  and  felt  at  that  time. 
He  lacked  the  advantage  we  have — the  clari- 
fying power  of  the  long  backward  glance. 
He  was  a  part  of  the  bad  time  he  bad  to 
contend  with. 

With  so  much  understood,  let  us  go  on  and 
admit  once  and  for  all  that  Uncoln  did  not 
believe  In  racial  equality.  He  said  so  flatly, 
at  least  once,  during  the  Uncoln-Douglas  de- 
bates. He  said  so  again  after  the  1861  elec- 
tion, when  the  editor  of  The  New  York  Times 
sent  him  an  inquiry  from  a  Mississippi  legis- 
lator. To  the  editor,  Lincoln  wrote:  "Mr. 
Uncoln  is  not  pledged  to  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  slavery:  does  not  hold  the  black 
man  to  be  the  equal  of  the  white."  Presum- 
ably this  word  was  passed  along  to  the  in- 
quiring Mlsslssipplan — without  having  the 
least  effect. 

When  the  war  actually  began,  Lincoln 
willingly  accepted  an  act  of  Congress  assert- 
ing that  the  north  was  fighting  solely  to  re- 
store the  Union  and  not  to  change  the  do- 
mestic Institutions  of  the  states  in  any  way. 
He  believed  that  neither  he  nor  the  Congress 
had  the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  slav- 
I  ery.  and  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
'  struggle  he  was  content  to  have  It  that  way. 
He  over-ruled  first  General  John  C.  Fremont 
and  later  General  David  Hunter  when  those 
officers  tmdertook  to  proclaim  emancipation 
In  the  military  departments.  He  rebuked  a 
member   of   his   own   cabinet.   Secretary   of 


War  Simon  Cameron,  when  that  Individual 
inserted  emancipationist  language  in  his  an- 
nual report.  A  little  later  Cameron  ceased  to 
be  a  cabinet  member. 

Lincoln's  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
emancipation  was  halting  and  unsuccessful. 
It  came  in  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he  urged 
leaders  of  the.  slave-holding  border  states 
which  had  remained  in  the  union  to  accept  a 
plan  for  gradual,  compensated  emancipa- 
tion. His  plea  was  rejected.  and£ongress  then 
proceeded  to  get  ahead  of  hi*.  Early  that 
summer  It  passed  a  new  confiscation  act,  pro- 
viding (among  other  things)  that  slaves 
owned  by  men  In  rebellion  could  be  set  free, 
Bs  could  slaves  fleeing  from  bondage  to  such 
men.  Acting  on  this.  Lincoln  again  called  In 
the  border  state  leaders,  urging  them  to  real- 
ize that  if  the  war  continued  "the  institution 
In  your  states  will  be  extinguished  by  mere 
friction  and  abrasion.^'  He  begged  them  to 
accept — In  his  words — "not  emancipation  at 
once,  but  a  decision  at  once  to  emancipate 
gradually."  This  had  no  more  effect  than 
his  former  plea  to  the  border  state  men  had 
had.  but  at  least  it  Is  clear  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  not  rushing  things.  Congress 
obviously  was  trying  to  press  him  along,  but 
he  was  moving  slowly. 

This  act  of  Congress,  incidentally,  em- 
powered the  President  to  spend  Federal 
money  on  a  colonization  scheme.  Lincoln 
had  been  doing  some  Investigating,  to  see 
where  a  suitable  place  for  colonlzaUon  might 
be  found.  He  seems  to  have  believed  that 
there  was  a  good  prospect  somewhere  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  In  August  of  1862  he  called 
to  the  White  House  a  group  of  free  colored 
n-;n  from  the  north.  To  them  he  spoke 
frankly— and  In  what  he  said  we  can  hear 
the  year  1862  talking  to  itself,  recognizing 
Its  prejudices  and  Its  handicaps,  trying  to 
find  an  easy  way  out  of  a  dilemma. 

"Even  when  you  cease  to  be  slaves^'  Un- 
coln said  to  these  black  leaders,  "you  are 
yet  far  removed  from  being  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  white  race.  Tou  are  cut 
off  from  many  of  the  advantages  which  the 
other  race  enjoys.  The  aspiration  of  man  Is 
to  enjoy  equality  with  the  best  when  free 
but  on  this  broad  continent  not  a  single  man 
of  your  race  Is  made  the  equal  of  a  single 
white  man."  He  added  that  he  simply  pre- 
sen  ted  this  "as  a  fact  with  which  we  have 
to  deal",  adding,  "I  cannot  alter  it  If  I 
would",  and  concluding:  'It  is  better  for  us 
both,  therefore,  to  be  separated." 

This  had  no  better  luck  than  the  appeal 
the  border  sute  leaders  had  had.  Nothing 
further  was  ever  heard  of  it.  And  It  was  at 
about  this  time  that  Uncoln  wrote  hU  fa- 
mous letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  defining  the 
policy  on  which  he  was  making  war  This 
policy,  he  said,  simply  embraced  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Union,  and  he  went  on: 

"If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing 
any  slave  I  would  do  It,  and  If  I  could  save 
It  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  It;  and 
If  I  could  save  It  by  freeing  some  slaves  and 
leaving  others  alone  I  would  also  do  that." 
All  of  this  Is  perfectly  clear:  compensated 
long-delayed  emancipation  If  necessary,  col- 
onization of  the  former  slaves  somewhere 
far  away  from  the  United  States  If  possible, 
and  a  war  to  restore  the  union  which  If  it 
seemed  advisable  would  leave  the  hideous 
growth  of  slavery  untouched.  So  far,  the 
picture  of  the  man  who  did  not  especially 
want  to  do  anything  for  the  black  man  seems 
Justified. 

Yet  there  are  one  or  two    >ther  points  to 
consider  before  the  picture  Is  completed. 

It  is  mteresUng  to  note,  for  Instance,  that 
at  the  time  when  he  talked  In  such  a  gloomy 
brooding  manner  to  the  black  leaders  In  the 
White  House— at  the  time  when  he  wrote  to 
Greeley  to  insist  that  restoration  of  the 
Union  was  hU  one  essential  war  aim— Abra- 
ham Uncoln  had  the  draft  of  the  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation  In  a  desk  drawer. 


He  had  discussed  it  with  his  cabinet,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  Issue  it,  and  he  was 
waiting  only  for  a  mUlUry  victory  to  make 
it  public.  In  his  own  mind  he  was  committed. 
His  proclamation,  to  be  sure,  was  on  the 
face  of  It  a  weak  and  haHlng  thing;  little 
more  than  a  gesttxre.  But  it  came  at  a  time 
when  a  gesture  could  be  all-Important.  Re- 
member, there  was  a  war  going  on.  It  was 
more  and  more  becoming  obvious  that  a 
central  fact  in  that  war — the  central  fact, 
when  all  Is  said  and  done — was  the  existence 
in  the  United  States  of  some  millions  of 
human  slaves.  For  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  assert  publicly,  with  what- 
ever qualifications  and  reservations,  that 
certain  of  these  slaves  would  be  henceforward 
and  forever  free  was  In  effect  to  say  that  all 
of  them  would  be  free.  It  was  an  Irreversible 
forward  step.  The  Federal  union  was  not 
simply  going  to  be  restored — it  was  to  be 
extended,  made  broad  enough  to  take  in 
millions  of  people  who  previously  had  had 
no  part  in  it. 

To  understand  this  all  one  needs  to  do  Is 
consult  the  horrified  outcry  that  the  proc- 
lamation, when  Issued,  drew  from  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Jefferson  Davis — in  the  ordinary  accept- 
ance of  the  term  as  humane  a  man  as  you 
would  care  to  find — promptly  denounced  It 
as  ••the  most  execrable  measure  recorded  In 
the  history  of  guilty  man."  To  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress  Davis  described  It  as  •'a  meas- 
ure by  which  several  millions  of  human  be- 
ings of  an  inferior  race,  peaceful  and  con- 
tended laborers  In  their  sphere,  are  doomed 
to  extermination."  Davis  said  the  proclama- 
tion must  have  one  of  only  three  possible 
results.  He  spelled  them  out  in  these  words: 
"The  extermination  of  the  slaves,  the  exile 
of  the  whole  white  population  of  the  Con- 
federacy, or  absolute  and  total  separation  of 
these  states  from  the  United  States." 
.  That  is  fairly  strong  language,  and  It 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we 
sometimes  fall  to  see  when  we  examine  the 
Civil  War. 

Underneath  slaverv  lay  the  race  problem, 
which  perhaps  we  understand  a  little  better 
now  than  we  did  in  the  old  days.  If  we  don't 
understand  it  better,  we  can  at  least  see  it 
more  clearly. 

Not  only  did  the  race  problem  lie  under- 
neath slavery.  It  was  what  kept  slavery  alive. 
Under  the  slave  system,  the  race  problem  did 
not  have  to  be  faced — for  if  one  race  owns 
the  other  outright,  you  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  how  the  races  are  going  to  get  along 
with  each  other.  You  Just  let  the  owning  race 
run  the  police  force,  and  that  is  that.  Conse- 
quenUy,  the  prospect  that  slavery  might  be 
uprooted  and  destroyed  rallied  the  whole 
south  to  the  defense  of  the  institution.  Only 
a  minority  of  southerners  actually  owned 
slaves;  only  a  minority  stood  to  lose  money 
or  property  if  the  abolitionists  had  their  way. 
But  the  South  was  almost  a  unit — at  least 
until  excessive  war  weariness  set  In,  much 
later— in  coming  to  the  defense  of  slavery 
by  force  of  arms,  simply  because  nobody 
could  see  how  the  two  races  could  possibly 
get  along  together  If  the  Insulation  of  slav- 
ery were  removed. 

And  that  was  the  real  tragedy  of  the  1860's. 
There  was  a  race  problem — perhaps  we  ought 
to  call  it  a  white-race  problem — that  looked 
absolutely  insoluble  to  meet  men  of  that 
generation.  That  was  why  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  southerners  rallied  to  the  Con- 
federacy; that  was  why  such  a  huge  body  of 
opinion  In  the  north  was  so  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  go  along  with  the  abolitionists;  that, 
I  suspect,  was  why  Abraham  Uncoln  so  des- 
perately and  unavalllngly  looked  for  some 
remedy  like  colonization,  which  would  per- 
haps enable  the  country  to  avoid  what 
seemed  then  to  be  a  terrible  dilemma. 

What  the  Civil  War  did— what  Abraham 
Lincoln  did — was  to  destroy  the  ugly  protec- 
tive device  that  kept  the  races  from  having 
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to  try  to  Uv«  in  one  community.  It  pulled 
the  r»ce  problem  out  In  the  open  ftnd  lett  the 
country  w»»>  <«»•  overpowering  lmper»- 
tive — eolve  this  problem  I  So  tut.  we  h»»e 
contempUted  It.  off  *nd  on.  for  more  th*n  a 
century  without  maklnc  much  progrvsa  to- 
ward m  solution.  But  this  U  central  to  our 
existence  m  »  free  people. 

It  must  be  said  that  Uncoln  recognised 
the  Ins  and  outs  of  all  of  this  from  the  be- 
ginning. His  nrst  task  was  to  save  the  Union, 
and  If  that  could  be  done  quickly  it  was  pos- 
sible that  sUvery  could  be  left  Intact,  for 
handling  Uter.  But  U  the  war  should  turn 
into  a  long,  all-out  war  there  was  no  way  to 
keep  It  from  becoming  a  war  over  slavery; 
and  If  It  became  that,  then  the  national 
horizons  would  be  pushed  baeJt  immeasur- 
ably. 

Uucolu  warned  of  this,  early  In  the  game. 
At  the  end  of  18«1.  in  a  message  to  Congreae. 
he  asserted  his  determination  to  put  down 
tlie  tebelllon  and  added:  "I  have  been  most 
anxious  and  most  careful  that  the  Inevi- 
table conflict  for  thU  pxuT>06e  shaU  not  de- 
generate Into  a  violent  and  remoraeless  revo- 
lutionary struggle."  He  would  try  to  avoid 
•radical  and  extreme  measure*."  but  he 
warned  that  the  struggle  of  today  U  not 
altogether  for  today— It  Is  for  a  vast  future 
slso.'  Early  In  1862.  he  bluntly  warned  the 
Marylander  Reverdy  Johnaon.  It  may  as 
well  be  understood,  once  and  for  all,  that 
I  shall  not  surrender  thU  game  leaving  any 
available  card  unplayed."  The  direction 
things  might  take  In  case  of  an  extended 
war  was  emphasized  by  the  grim  Congress- 
m^  from  PennsylvanU.  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
who  warned  that  the  government  could  not 
win  untU  It  acquired  a  revoluUonary  deter- 
mlnaUon  Inspired  by  the  grand  Wea  of  lib- 
erty, equality  and  the  rlghu  of  man." 

That  Lincoln  saw  this  from  the  beginning 
U  clear.  On  his  way  to  Washington,  two 
weeks  before  his  Inauguration,  he  stopped 
off  in  Philadelphia  to  ma*e  a  speech  at  Inde- 
pendence HaU.  Her*  In  this  historic  shrine 
of  patriotism,  he  asked  what  great  principle 
It  was  that  had  held  the  country  together 
Answering  his  own  question,  he  said  that  It 
was  "something  In  the  DeclaraUon  giving 
liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  hope  to  the  world  for  all  future 
time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that 
in  due  time  the  welghU  should  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.  and  that  ail 
men  should  have  an  equal  chance."  Tou 
U  ■  might  note  that  theee  are  not  exactly  the 
words  of  a  racist  or  a  beUever  In  Inequality 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  "never  had  a 
feeling  politically  that  did  not  spring  from 
the  senumenta  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence." 

This  Is  what  gives  coherence  to  the  story 
of  Lincoln's  years  In  the  White  House.  He 
ki»*w  no  better  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time  how  the  two  races  were  to  get  along, 
once  the  barriers  between  them  were  torn 
down  and  the  Idea  of  equality  had  been 
accepted:  but  he  knew  full  well  that  pre- 
clselv  this  was  coming  once  the  war  became 
the  '  "remorsele«  revoluUonary  struggle" 
whifh  he  had  warned  about. 

Presumably  Lincoln  did  not  use  a  word  like 
■revolutlonarv  •  Ughtlv  If  the  Civil  War  was 
to  become  such  a  struggle,  as  In  fact  It  did 
become.  It  was  because  something  had  been 
•dded  to  the  original  IngredlenU. 

What  got  added  was  the  simple  word  "free- 
dom"—which  Is  still  the  most  explosive  word 
S'.iown  to  man. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  men  at  Philadelphia  added 
that  word  to  their  explanation  of  what  they 
VI  ere  fighting  for  They  wound  up  by  .breaking 
■'P  an  empire  and  putting  the  world  Into  ft 
ferment.  In  18«2  Americans  did  It  again,  put- 
ting "freedom"  at  the  center  of  the  naUon^ 
ideas  about  Its  future.  That  word  Is  like  phos- 
phorous—expose  it  to  air  and  it  takea  Are. 
You  might  find  It  interesting  to  reflect  briefly 
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on  the  situation  In  Africa  today,  where  a 
large  number  of  new  naUons  have  come  Into 
existence  and  are  trying  to  make  their  way 
In  the  world.  There  have  been  many  revolu- 
tions there— bftaed  on  the  Communist  model  •• 
Not  at  all.  These  are  on  the  American  pattern 
The  people  want  to  get  outsiders  o«T  of  their 
necks;  they  want  to  be  free.  Washington  and 
Lincoln  would  understand  them  perfectly. 
Karl  Marx  would  have  been  wholly  baffled. 

The  task  Uncoln  left  us  Is  so  far  from  being 
finished  that  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  begun  It  Is  the  biggest  task  we  have 
and  If  we  fall  at  It  none,  of  our  other  accom- 
plishments win  mean  much  Perhaps  we  need 
Lincoln  s  reminder:  We  cannot  escape  hU- 
lory.  His  words  to  the  Congress  In  1862  still 

»ppiy :  ^ 

■  We— even  we  here— hold  the  power  and 
bear  the  responslblUty.  In  giving  freedom  to 
the  slavea  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — 
honorable  alike  In  what  we  give  and  what  we 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  loee 
the  last  best  hope  ot  the  earth." 

Freedom,  to  repeat.  U  a  word  touched  with 
fire  It  U  not  a  negative  thing;  that  U,  It  does 
not  simply  mean  the  abeence  of  human  sUv- 
ery It  is  the  most  powerful  word  known  to 
mankind.  It  calls  for  a  new  understanding 
of  the  way  men  must  live  together;  for  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Idea  that  there  are  no  grades 
and  classee  of  citizenship,  but  that— In  Un- 
colns  word*— "the  welghU  should  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.  and  that  all 
men  should  have  an  equal  chance."  Th*lJ» 
the  inescapable  challenge  Uncoln  left  ua.  The 
Civil  War  was  a  beginning,  not  an  ending.  Its 
final  meaning  Is  up  to  us.  today. 
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AMERICA  CAN  RULE  THE  WAVES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxmots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
effective  editorial  supporting  the  admin- 
istraUon's  proposed  merchant  shipbuUd- 
Ing  program  wa»  carried  in  the  Thurs- 
day. February  26,  Southwest  Messenger 
Press  a  publication  serving  communiUes 
in  my  dlstrt<;t.  The  editor  of  the  Messen- 
ger Press,  Mr.  Elmer  Lysen,  is  a  i)ene- 
trating  analyst  of  the  intemaUonal  as 
well  as  national  scene  and  his  commen- 
tary on  the  subject  is  cerUinly  concise 
and  timely. 
The  editorial  follows: 

AMcaic*  Caw  Rtn-x  th*  Wav«s 
OrdlnarUy  the  advertising  of  a  shipbuild- 
ing concerif  might  be  expected  to  have  a 
rather  limited  readership.  Pew  people  are 
likely  prospects  for  the  purchase  of  an  ocean- 
going freighter.  However,  the  message  of  one 
such  concern  explains  in  a  dramatic  way 
why  there  has  been  a  resurgence  of  public 
Interest  In  a  buildup  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine. 

First  It  shows  In  a  graphic  Illustration  the 
manner  in  which  Russia  U  outstripping 
the  US  in  merchant  ship  construction.  At 
the  top  of  a  full-page  advertisement  U  shown 
a  thin  scattering  of  ship  profiles  marked 
"Ours."  below  thU  U  the  word  "Theirs"  and 
under  It.  crowding  the  rest  of  the  page,  U 
depicted  a  massive  fieet  of  ships  of  aU  kinds. 
Beneath  this,  the  reader  Is  reminded  that 
the  Russians  are  building  seven  times  •• 
many  merchant  ships  as  the  United  Stataa. 
The  Soviet  Merchant  Marine  will  have  In- 
creased 800  percent  In  the  20  years  ending 
in  1970.  In  contrast,  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Is  largeiv  comprised  of  ships  older  than 


the  sailors  who  man  them.  The  SovleU  carry 
50  percent  of  their  international  seaborne 
trade  in  their  own  ships.  The  UB.  carries 
only  6  percent. 

This  U  an  old  story  to  the  VS.  shipping 
lines  that  for  years  have  endeavored  to 
awaken  the  U.S.  to  lU  marlUme  tradition 
and  the  need  to  preserve  lU  status  as  a 
first-rate  mariUme  power.  This  effort  Is 
bearing  fruit,  at  last.  In  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uons  proposed  merchant  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram which  has  received  broad  support  from 
both  congressional  and  Industry  quarters. 
The  program  U  expected  to  add  300  vessels 
to  the  nations  fleet  in  10  years.  U  carried 
through.  It  will  serve  notice  to  the  world 
that  the  US.  expecU  to  retain  lu  share  of 
world  commerce  and  lu  heritage  as  a  major 
sea  power.  The  new  merchant  ship  program 
deserves,  and  must  have,  sustained  public 
support. 

HOW   SAFE   IS  SAFEGUARD? 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  Nkw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1979 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  anti-ballis- 
Uc-missUe  system,  a  pet  project  of  the 
Nixon    administration,    has    seemingly 
taken  a  quieter  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  the  debate  Is  far  from  over.  I. 
and  many  of  my  colleagues,  still  feel  that 
to  proceed  with  such  a  project  Is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  NaUon.  for  It  will 
not  contribute  to  our  national  security. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  reasonable,  re- 
sponsible, and  plentiful  arguments  that 
scientists,  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, citizens,  and  others  have  raised  with 
regards  to  blocking  such  a  eostly  project. 
I  include  a  recent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  fine  paper,  the  Long  Island 
Press.  For  I  feel  it  siIQnns  the  obligation 
that  we  all  have  to  maintain  this  debate, 
and   prevent  this   folly   which   wUl   be 
costly  and  destructive  to  all  efforts  for 
world  peace. 
The  editorial  follows: 


How  Bate  U  Satkcuabo? 
President  NUon's  plan  to  expand  the  Safe- 
guard antiballUUc  missile  system  faces  an 
uphill  battle  in  Congress— and  well  It  might. 
The  Prealdent  has  left  himself  vulnerable  to 
critical  counteratuck  on  several  potnta — 
that  he  u  inconsutent  In  bis  rationale  for 
the  ABM  system:  that  he  U  taking  serious 
rUks  of  undermining  the  anna  limitation 
talks  with  the  Russians,  and  that  the  ex- 
tremely expensive  system  itself  wlU  be  In- 
effective. 

Last  March  14.  the  Prealdent.  In  announc- 
ing the  revised  Safeguard  ABM  system  to  suc- 
ceed the  Senunel  System,  sUessed  that  It 
means  a  shift  from  a  defense  of  the  Cltlas — 
as  originally  conceived  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
mlnUtratlon— to  a  defense  of  the  missile 
sites. 

"There  Is  no  way."  he  said,  "that  we  can 
adequately  defend  our  cities  without  an  un- 
acceptable loss  of  Ufe.  The  only  way  I  have 
concluded  that  we  can  save  Uvea— which  is 
the  primary  purpose  of  our  defense  system — 
U  to  prevent  war.  And  that  is  why  the  em- 
phasis of  this  system  U  on  protecting  our 
deterrent,  which  U  the  best  prevenUtlve  for 
war." 

At  hl«  preia  conference  last  Friday.  Mr. 
Nixon  returned  to  the  original  Johnsonian 
rationale — a  dafenae  capable  of  protecting 
the  naUon's  clUea  agBli^t  an  attack  by  Com- 
munlat  China. 
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What  effect  this  expansion  will  have  on 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT) 
due  to  reopen  in  April  may  become  more 
clear  after  the  details  of  Phase  II  are  spelled 
out  later  this  mouth  by  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird.  Phase  I,  which  involves 
construction  of  an  ABM  shield  around  Mln- 
uieman  sites  lu  North  Dakou  and  Montana 
Is  already  under  way.  If  Phase  11  Includes 
■•"jr^lgnlflcant  expansion,  such  as  a  ring  of 
iMs  around  Washington.  DC.  and  a  start 
of  ■thin"  anil-Chlna  defenses  around  other 
cities,  there  Is  a  serious  risk  of  upsetting 
these  promising  talks. 

And  In  addition  to  this  risk,  theres  the 
expense.  The  President's  budget  sent  to  Con- 
gress yesterday  authorizes  $1.49  billion  to 
continue  Phase  I  and  start  Phase  II,  with  the 
eventual  price  tag  estimated  as  high  as  $50 
billion.  And  all  this  for  a  system,  as  Sen 
Mansfield  points  out.  that  might  not  even 
work  at  all.  DoubU  raised  last  year  by  such 
experts  as  Dr.  Wolfgang  K  H.  Panofsky  of 
the  Sanford  Unear  Accelerator  Center  have 
atUl  not  been  resolved.  Dr.  Panofsky  main- 
tains the  system's  radars  and  computers  will 
not  prevent  penetration  of  offensive  missiles. 
In  light  of  these  serious  questions,  the 
■dmlnlstraUon  owes  the  nation  a  more  con- 
vincing case  than  It  has  made  so  far  before 
we  commit  so  much  of  our  national  wealth 
and  energy  to  such  a  program. 
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manufacturers  who  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  so  much  to  assure  the  continued 
delivery  of  top  quality  vision  care  to  the 
general  public. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  special  personal 
thanks  to  the  American  Optometric  As- 
sociation, a  national  organization  with 
headquarters  located  in  my  district  for 
its  leadership  in  establishing  Save  Your 
Vision  Week  and  for  its  willingness  to 
share  this  L-nportant  event  with  con- 
cerned health  care  professionals  and 
their  organizations  for  the  good  of  the 
United  States  and  her  people 
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SAVE   YOUR   VISION   WEEK 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOVKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1970 
Mi-s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Save  Your  Vision  Week,  an  annual  ob- 
servance  originated   by    the   American 
Optometric  Association  43  years  ago.  and 
which  has  just  been  proclaimed  by  the 
President  for  the  seventh  successive  year 
This  special  week  provides  all  who  are 
concerned  with  good  eyesight  an  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
need  for  taking  proper  care  of  the  eyes. 
The  number  of   accidents  resulting  in 
partial  or  total  loss  of  vision  remind  us 
that  strict  adherence  to  basic  eye  safety 
practices  Is  vitel  on  the  job  and  in  all 
our  pursuits. 

With  the  tremendous  advances  made 
m  the  fields  of  optometric  care,  optics 
medicine  and  surgery  over  the  past  few 
years,  there  is  little  reason  for  the  ne- 
glect of  eyesight.  Proper  professional  care 
and  advice  are  readily  available  to  vir- 
tually all  Americans. 

The  Presidents  proclamation  of  Save 
Your  Vision  Week  serves  as  a  good  re- 
minder for  each  of  us  to  review  presonal 
health  records  and  determine  how  long 
It  has  been  since  the  last  vision  examina- 
tion. We  should  all  remind  our  loved  ones 
and  feUow  workers  to  do  likewise. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  observance  of  this 
special  week  may  also  renew  the  dedi- 
cation of  health  care  professionals 
throughout  the  Nation  to  carry  on  with 
their  important  work  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  toward  the  goal  of 
providing  the  best  possible  vision  care  to 
that  50  percent  of  the  population  expe- 
riencing some  type  of  vision  problem 

I  ask  you.  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves.  to  join  me  in  offering 
congratulaUons  to  the  eye  care  practi- 
tioners,  researchers  and  wtlcal   goods 


DR.  MORRIS  N.  GREEN 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1970 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.   Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents.  Dr.  Morris  N    Green 
of    3823    Menlo   Drive.    Baltimore,    has 
evolved  a  reorganization  plan  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  When 
this  plan  came  to  my  attention,  I  was 
Impressed  by  its  contents  and  invited 
Dr.    Green   to    testify   before   Congiess 
when   the  various  FDA  reorganization 
Dills  came  up  for  consideration    This 
plan  was  also  sent  to  several  Members 
of    Congress,    Dr.    Ley,    the    past   FDA 
Commissioner,   as   well  as   the  present 
Commissioner. 

Several  of  the  suggestions  offered  In 
the  plan  have  been  utilized  In  the  recent 
reorganization  of  the  FDA  under  tiie 
new  ^Commissioner.   Dr.   Edwards    For 
example,  the  scientific  aspects  of  drug 
approval  are  now  decided  on  the  bureau 
level,  rather  than  in  the  Commissioner's 
office  as  formerly,  so  that  the  present 
Commissioner  is  now  in  effect  a  chair- 
man rather  than  an  absolute  head  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been 
given  the  job  of  evaluating  many  drug 
combinations.  As  a  result,  3.000  drugs 
have  been  found  ineffective  by  a  panel 
of  tfye  National  Academy  and  ordered 
removed  from  the  market.  The  agency 
has  increased  Its  consumer  orientation 
and    the    present    Commissioner    has 
stated  that  he  hopes  to  work  more  close- 
ly with  Industry.  In  international  co- 
operation, Yugoslavia  has  been  given  a 
research  contract  to  evaluate  the  pill. 
The   recently   retired    Commissioner 
Dr.  Ley,  has  stated  "the  agency's  false 
image   as   a   policing   agency   must   be 
changed  to  that  of  an  agency  of  high 
level  research."  Dr.  Green  has  amended 
the  international  aspects  of  the  plan  to 
make  possible  a  talent  and  cost-sharing 
venture  in  drug  and  food  evaluation  and 
research  with  a  group  of  nations  with 
whom  we  have  mutually  advantageous 
interests. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  Interested  In  Dr.  Green's  entire 
plan  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  for 
guidance  in  planning  future  legislation: 
StJBMrrrrD  bt  Db.  Morkis  N.  Greew,  Octobek 
21,  1967 


tlves  are  to  be  achieved.  All  scientific  de- 
cisions are  to  reflect  the  best  available  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  community.  The  quality  of 
scientific  decision  will  be  the  most  Important 
component  of  the   official  activities  of  the 
PDA,  all  other  actions  takUig  a  secondary 
role.  The  function  of  the  PDA  will  not  only 
be  for  the  regulation  of  food  and  drugs  in 
the  USA    but   to  stimulate   the   wholesome 
development  of  therapeutic  and  food  science 
by  both  public  and  private  agencies  In  addi- 
tion to  safeguarding  the  Public  Health    the 
FpA   as  hereinafter  described  shall  protect 
the    legitimate    interests   of   consumer   and 
manufacturer.    Within    the    foreign   policies 
of  the  United  States,  the  PDA  shall  consider 
Itself  of  World  PubUc  Health  and  In  Its  inter- 
national commitments  shall  wM-k  primarily 
with  the  United  Nations  Worid  Health  Or- 
ganization  to  further  Ite  testing,  research 
and  health  programs.  T'"  further  ite  Intra- 
mural as  well  as  its  international  objectives 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Commission  as  it  shall" 
hereafter  be  called,  shall  set  up  an  Academy 
which  wUl  work  out  testing  and  administra- 
tive procedures  for  the  control  of  drugs  and 
food  as  well  as  a  school  for  the  training  of 
American  as  well  as  foreign  officials,  the  latter 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  Is  understood  that  a  suitable  phase 
of  its  development  that  the  Commission  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  the  direction 
of  the  President  may  transfer  suitable  parts 
of  its  activity  in  the  Academy  to  properly 
constituUW    World    Authority   such    as    the 
United  Nations  or  Its  designate,  the  Worid 
Health  Organization. 

THE    FOOD    AND    DRUG    COMMISSION 

The  work  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in 
charge   of   five   members   appointed   by   the 
President  as  follows:  Two  scientific  members 
appointed  by  the  President  upon  the  recom- 
mendation   of    the    National    Academy    of 
Sciences:  the  other  members  being  appointed 
directly    by   the    President   consisting   of    a 
Chairman,  representing  the  Government    a 
Representative  from  Industry  and  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  PubUc.  AU  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  five 
years  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  initial 
appointments  being  staggered  as  follows:  one 
Scientific  Commissioner  five  years,  the  other 
Scientific   Commissioner   four   years    Public 
Commissioner    three    years.    Chainnan    two 
years,  and  Industry  Commissioner  one  year 
The  Chairman  may  be  reappointed  for  a  full 
term  at  tiie  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
With  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
nUsslon  as  well  as  the  Advisory  Committee 
whose  composition  wlU  be  described  later 
All  other  Commissioners  may  be  appointed 
for  additional  terms  at  the  pleasurejof  the 
President.  A  courtesy  Commissioner  fjbm  the 
World  Health  Organization  may  be  appointed 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Department 
who  would  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the 
commission  except  executive  sessions,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Commission. 


OBJECTIVES 

In   the  reorganization  of  the  Pood   and 
Drug  Administration,   the  following  objec- 


SCIENTinC    COMMISSIONEaS 

The  Scientific  Commissioners'  recommen- 
dations tn  matters  within  their  area  shall  be 
considered  as  final  and  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mission as  the  basis  of  atiy  further  decisions 
One  commissioner  shall  be  In  charge  of  the 
central  and  regional  routine  testing  labora- 
tories of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  charged 
With  the  preparation  of  final  reports  on  the 
scientific  aspects  of  drug  and  food  applica- 
tions. Both  Commissioners  shaU  be  required 
to  approve  scientific  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  as  well  as  concur  in  the  cer- 
tifications and  appointment  of  outside  con- 
sultants. The  other  Scientific  Commissioner 
shall  be  In  charge  of  the  research  program 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  recommend  re- 
search grants  to  non-profit  or  Industrial  or- 
ganizations in  the  areas  of  activity  of  the 
Commission.  Outside  review  Boards  shall  be 
used  to  make  Initial  recommendations  aft«- 
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which  the  Commtssion  as  k  whole  will  make 
any  final  awards  that  It  pleaaea. 

TVal.K   ^OMMtSnOMBI 

The  Public  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a 
Bureau  on  consumer  problems  and  be  pre- 
pared to  adrtse  the  Commission  In  this  are*. 

THE    CHADUiAN 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
issue  approvals  or  other  decisions  after  offlcial 
action  by  the  Commtssion  and  shall  be  In 
overall  charge  of  enforcing  the  decisions  of 
the  Comnalssion.  He  shall  be  in  charge  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Commission.  He  shall 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  Commission.  The  enforcement 
of  the  Commission  s  decisions  shall  be  in 
charge  of  a  special  bureau  presided  over  by 
an  individual  with  legal  and  police  train- 
ing who  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Chairman. 

XNOrSTmT    COMMISSIONC* 

The  Industry  Commissioner  shall  be  the 
liaison  of  the  Commission  with  all  profit 
making  organizations  and  work  out  with  the 
Chairman  arrangements  for  the  processing  of 
drug  and  food  applications.  If  there  are  any 
problems  In  the  application  of  the  stand- 
ard working  procedures  set  up  by  the  Com- 
mission. He  shall  work  out  with  the  Public 
or  consumer  representative  the  details  of 
cost  sharing  by  government  and  Industry 
for  the  use  of  oxitslde  consultants  required 
for  clinical  evaluation  of  applications  These 
Commissioners  shall  work  out  a  formula  for 
determining  such  charges  which  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  as  a  whole. 
Charges  for  the  use  of  consultants  by  non- 
profit groups  if  they  retain  rights  to  patents 
and  licenses  sl^ll  also  bi  recommended  by 
this  subgroup  St  the  Commission. 

AVTUoaT  coMMrrrsB 

The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  consisting  of  five  members 
appointed  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission except  that  the  Chairman  need  not 
be  a  government  employee.  This  group  shall 
be  kept  Informed  ot  the  Comirlsslons  ac- 
tivities through  an  executive  secretary  and 
shall  be  reqtilred  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
President  every  two  years  or  special  reports 
at  any  time  It  desired  It  shall  at  all  times  co- 
operate with  the  Commission.  The  Coounlttee 
shaU  be  required  to  hold  one  annual  meeting 
m  addition  to  the  biennial  meeung  required 
for  the  approval  of  the  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Meetings  may  be  CAlled  at  the  Instiga- 
tion ot  the  Cbalnnan  or  any  two  members 
of  the  Cocninlttce.  The  Chairman  of  the  CX>in- 
mittc*  Bwy  «ltber  be  full  time  or  pan  Ume 
depending  oa  tbe  work  Io*d  required. 

rsocBMm  Of  b*cc  o«  roc*  arvsovsLs 

TtM  (oQovl&g  repreoenu  typical  prooedurea 
UiM  may  b*  used  in  proccaalag  food  and 
dn«  appilcatioft^  Tbe  initial  appUcattoa  la 
checked  ctUtcr  by  a  ccntiml  or  tcflooal  gor- 
emment  laboratory.  If  the  data  warranu  It. 
the  material  is  turned  over  to  an  approved 
ouulde  consoltAnt  by  the  scientific  commls- 
sioiter  for  cUnlcal  testing.  Oonduatrc  clinical 
tests  are  required  to  be  perfomkMl  by  the 
cotuultanta  before  the  Sdentiflc  Cofninis- 
sioocn  give  their  reports  to  the  Coaunlaaioo. 
By  special  permlasioa  of  the  Commission 
upon  recnmimeadattoo  by  the  Sdentiflc  Oom- 
mlsstoners  tb*  InltlAl  pctltioiicr  may  be 
ayo>w<ed  to  do  »  part  at  tbm  dlnlc»l  testlac. 
CUaleel  leellm  will  proceed  lUMter  rules  aiMl 
regnlatlaas  approved  by  the  Onmml—ton  for 
safeguardlog  the  health  of  patients  and  their 
legal  rights.  Ifo  clinical  report  osn  be  •»• 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cepted  for  ofBclal  action  that  doesn't  contain 
Independent  clinical  data  obtained  outside  of 
the  activities  of  the  petitioner.  After  an  ade- 
quate period  of  clinical  testing  by  the  con- 
sultant, he  or  they  will  report  their  results 
to  the  Scientific  Commissioners  who  will 
check  the  facts  in  their  laboratories  or  in 
clinical  facilities  at  their  disposal.  The  scien- 
tific commissioners  may  at  their  option  en- 
g.'tge  one  or  more  consultants  or  the  facilities 
of  the  World  Health  Orgtnlzatlon  for  testing 
outside  of  the  United  SMtes.  After  all  the 
preceedlnfc  has  been  carried  out  1.0  the  aatls- 
faction  of  the  scientific  commU«lonera.  final 
recoDxmendations  to  the  Commlasion  may  be 
submitted.  Thebe  recommendatiotu  may  con- 
tain limited  or  complete  approv.il,  sugges- 
tions for  other  uses  or  require  an  entirely 
new  approach  to  the  application.  The  initi- 
ating group  will  have  the  first  option  in  pro- 
ceeding with  these  suggestions  or  If  after  a 
suitable  period  of  time,  they  take  no  action, 
the  Scientific  Commissioners  if  in  their  opin- 
ion the  public  health  will  be  benefited  there- 
by, may  order  further  development  in  the 
latxiratorles  of  the  Conunlasion  or  through 
outside  grants  after  giving  the  initiating  pe- 
titioner an  opportunity  to  reconsider. 

WORLD    HEALTH    OKCANBATION    rOOO    AND   OBVC 

ntocx 

As  an  initial  step  aimed  at  stimulating 
world  cooperation  In  food  and  drug  matters, 
the  Commission  shall  offer  to  start  a  com- 
puter file  on  all  food  and  drug  matters  that 
they  process  with  proper  legal  safeguards  for 
material  In  the  process  of  Invesilg.itlon. 
offering  this  Information  to  the  World  He.ilth 
Organization.  Other  countries  who  contribute 
Information  in  a  similar  fashion  will  also  be 
privileged  to  use  this  computer  file.  This  ac- 
tion would  be  mandatory  upon  the  Commls- 
alon  taking  place  within  the  first  five  years  of 
the  Commission's  activity. 


ORDER  IN  THE  COURT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oBio 
IN  TUK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondmg.  March  2.  197§ 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
judge  from  the  anguished  cries  in  some 
circles,  the  defendant  in  the  recently 
completed  trial  in  Chicago  was  Judge 
Julius  Hoffman  and  not  the  Chicago 
"Seven."  If  a  recoit  public  opinion  poll 
conducted  by  the  ChieicD  Tribune  is  any 
indication,  an  oyerwhriming  majority  of 
the  American  puhUc  kept  the  trial  in 
proper  perspective  and  ruled  in  favor  of 
Judge  Hoffman's  conduct  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  agreed  on  the  results. 

As  a  memlier  of  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee,  which  until  recently 
was  known  as  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  see  some  of  the  same  Chicago 
"Seven'  in  action  before  the  committee 
as  witnesses.  Unlike  the  Chicago  trial 
though,  congressional  committees  can- 
not punish  misbehavior  in  the  hearing 
room  as  Judge  Hoffman  did  at  the  end 
of  the  trial.  Corrective  legislation  has 
been  before  Congress  for  almost  10  years 


March  2,  1970 

now  to  punish  abusive  witnesses  but  to 
date  it  has  failed  to  be  enacted.  It  was 
encouraging  to  see  the  disruptive  tactics 
of  the  Chicago  "Seven"  swiftly  pimlshed 
and,  as  the  Tribune  poll  would  seem  to 
indicate,  a  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens agree. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  item.  "Ma- 
jority in  Poll  Support  Hoffman."  which 
appeared  in  the  March  1.  1970.  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune: 

TaiAL  Quiz  Results:  MAjoarrv  in  Poll  Sup- 
port HorTMAN 

Final  resulu  In  The  Tribunt's  public  opin- 
ion poll  on  the  Conspiracy  7  trial  show  an 
overwhelming  majority  In  support  of  Judge 
Julius  Hoffman's  conduct  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  agreement  on  the  outcome  of  the 
trial. 

Readers  Indicated  either  approval  or  dis- 
approval on  those  two  Issues   The  results: 
I  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  trial 

<84i'')     - 36.0»'2 

I  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of   the 

trial    (159';) 8.815 

I   disapprove  of   the  resulU  of   the 

trial  (7,4'r) 3,458 

I  approve  of  the  resulu  of  the  trial 

«»a«  .  ) 43,452 

During  the  five-day  vote  many  readers  ex- 
pressed varying  opinions  on  events  surround- 
ing the  trial  and  its  outcome  : 

"I  wonder  why  disrespect  for  the  court 
was  allowed  by  the  court  to  the  point  where 
one  defendant  was  bound  and  gagged.  ...  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Judge  allowed  the  trial 
to  degenerate  Into  a  farce  by  his  Inaction. 
The  actions  of  the  defendanu  are  not  con- 
doned, but  one  assumes  the  Judge  is  in  con- 
trol.'* a  Davenport,  la.,  reader  wrote. 

READER   BLAMES  LAWTXI 

^Mr.  (Defense  Atty.|  William  Kunstlers 
lack  of  propriety  and  disrespect  for  the  Ju- 
dicial system  of  our  great  country  entitles 
him  to  disbarment.  He  Is  an  affront  to  all 
law-abiding  citizens.  My  highest  regards  to 
Judge  J  J.  Hoffman  for  his  skillful  handling 
of  the  farce  presented  before  him."  another 
wrote. 

"I  am  pleased  that  these  poor,  oppressed 
Individuals  were  given  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  to  speak  than  has  ever  been  allowed 
In  a  courtroom.  As  a  result,  there  can  be  no 
claim  that  they  were  'railroaded.'  'framed.' 
or  denied  the  right  to  a  proper  defense."  a 
34-year-old  Chlcagoan  wrote. 

"Judge  Hoffman  Is  the  worst  example  of 
a  Judge  I  have  ever  seen.  The  seven  were 
Innocent.**  a  reader  observed. 

A  Champaign  reader  agreed:  "The  contro- 
versial trial  of  conspiracy  Is  In  my  opinion  a 
mockery  of  federal  justice.** 

Jimss's  ■mmsiKT  paaBs* 
The  majority  opinion  was  voiced  by  one 
reader  who  said:  "I  feel  tlie  Coasplraey  7 
recelTed  a  very  fair  trial.  Judge  Julius  Hoff- 
man. In  my  opinion,  has  ism  ig«>a  the  tyera 
of  the  whole  affair.  He  displayed  an  unusual 
aoKNint  of  restraint  in  desilng  with  the  con- 
stant displays  of  contempt  and  dlaiespect  for 
his  person  and  our  system  of  law  and  Joetlce. 
The  Oonaplracy  7  misled  ttietr  foOowar*.'* 

"I  wlsb  to  eipiSBs  my  great  attaalrattan  for 
Judge  Hoffman  for  his  ^f^tiLmM  «n<i  fair 
eoDduct  under  such  ctiaotlc  conditions.  Tb* 
dlig<istlng  appfTsnre  and  actions  of  the  de- 
fendants have  branded  tbem  as  encmlee  of 
our  govenuncnt  and  all  dvUtsed  society.'* 
another  said. 


